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United  States 
of  America 


Coiigressional  Hecord 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  S&^  CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


SENATE 

\Vei>m:siuy,  Janiaky  6,  1960 

The  6th  day  of  Janiiary  being  the  day 
prescribed  by  Public  Law  305,  86th  Con- 
gress, 1st  session,  for  the  meeting  of  the 
2d  session  of  the  86th  Congress,  the 
Senate  as^mbled  in  its  Chamber  at  the 
Capitol. 

RICHARD  M    NIXON,  of  California 
Vice   President   of    the   United    SUtes,' 
called  the  Senate  to  order  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D  D  ,  of  the  city  of  Washington, 
offered  the  following  prayer : 

Our  Father  God,  with  a  new  year's 
beginning,  as  the  gavel  falls  again  in  this 
historic  Chamber,  even  before  we  talk 
to  one  another  about  the  Nation's  wel- 
fare we  would  turn  to  Thee,  O  Thou  God 
of  our  salvation— Thou  who  art  greater 
and  higher  and  deeper  and  more  para- 
mount than  the  sum  of  all  other  facts 
concerning  our  universe. 

Tenderly  and  with  deep  sympathy  we 
think  in  this  hour  of  the  dear  ones  be- 
reaved by  the  passmg  of  a  stalwart  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  since  the  last  session, 
and  of  an  honored  Senator  standing  this 
very  morning  in  the  poignant  sadness  of 
farewell  as  his  lovely  companion  has  so 
tragically,  from  our  finite  viewpoint, 
been  taken  from  his  side  and  his  home. 
Give  them  and  us  to  see  that  what 
we  call  death  is  but  the  portal  to  a  larger 
room  in  the  Father's  many-mansioned 
house.  , 

We  would  with  reverence  climb  the 
stairs  of  this  altar  of  prayer  our  fathers 
built  so  long  ago.  A  nation  needs  to 
pray  for  things  it  has— for  things  it  has 
not  earned— for  gifts  from  men  now 
dead.  A  nation  needs  to  pray  that  in 
humility  we  see  that  greatness  is  not 
measured  by  industrial  grandeur,  nor  by 
any  other  things  that  man  may  proudly 
say  were  made  by  mind  or  hand. 

And  so  W2  pray  to  be  deUvered  from 
the  tyranny  of  things.  We  pray  that  no 
cherished  resentment,  no  camouflaged 
selfishnefis,  no  small  loyalties,  no  in- 
grained prejudice,  may  choke  and  clog 
the  channels  of  public  service.  Take 
Thou  the  dimness  of  our  souls  away. 
Enlarge  our  spirits.  Stretch  out  our 
horizons  t?  meet  and  match  the  stu- 
pendous dlTiensions  of  these  epic  days. 

Shall  we  repeat  together  the  hallowed 
petitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer? 


bread.  And  forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as 
we  forgive  those  who  trespass  against  us. 
And  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  de- 
liver us  from  evil.  For  Thine  is  the  king- 
dom, and  the  power,  and  the  glory 
forever.  v 

Amen.  \ 

■    ■». 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  information  of  the  Senate 
I  should  like  to  make  two  brief  state- 
ments, and  then  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  prior  to  the  swearing-in  cere- 
mony of  our  colMftgue  from  North  Da- 
kota. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  Senator 
from  Texas  may  proceed. 


GREETING  AJJD  TRIBUTE  TO 
SENATOR  O'MAHONEY 
Mr.    JOHNSON  of  Texas.     First.  Mr. 
President,  I  know  that  every  Senator  in 
this  Chamber  is  delighted  to  welcome 
back   to  the   Senate  today   the  distin- 
guished and  able  senior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  OTidAHONMY].    [Applause 
Senators  rising.]  ' 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  have  him  here 
with  us,  fully  recovered,  and  ready  to  ex- 
ercise his  keen  and  penetrating  mind  and 
the  vigor  he  always  demonstrates  in  his 
actions  in  behalf  of  this  great  country  of 
ours.  His  statesmanship  has  been 
missed  and  will  be  very  necessary  in  the 
days  to  come. 

Mr.  Piesident 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Texas. 


to  learn  of  the  extremely  untimely  death 
of  Mrs.  Strom  Thurmond,  the  wife  of  my 
distmgxiished  colleague. 

We    cannot    adequately    express    our 
grief  at  the  suffering  and  the  agony  her 
husband  and  her  immediate  family  must 
endure  at  this  sad  hour.     I  join  with 
people  everywhere— as  we  were  joined 
before  in  prayer  for  her  recovery— in 
expressing  sympathy  to  her  husband  and 
her  family.    The  loss  of  this  sweet  and 
beautiful  woman  wiU  be  a  cause  of  sor- 
row to  every  person  who  ever  knew  her 
Mr.   BRIDGES.     Mr.   President,   this 
opening  day  of  Congress  is  always  one 
which  IS  marked  by  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing again  all  our  friends  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  before  we  begin  consideration 
of  matters  vital  to  the  domestic   and 
international  welfare  of  our  Nation. 

This  day,  however.  Is  clouded  with 
sadness  because  of  the  passing  this 
morning  of  Jean  Thurmond,  the  beloved 
wife  of  our  good  friend  and  colleague 
the  junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
iMr.  TmntMovD].  It  is  difficult  for  most 
of  us  to  realize  the  sorrow  and  shock 
experienced  this  day  by  Senator  Thur- 
MOND,  but  I  am  sure  all  of  us  want  him 
to  know  how  deeply  we  feel  the  loss  of 
a  dear  lady. 

In  the  short  time  Jean  had  been  in 
Washmgton,  she  endeared  herself  to 
thousands  of  people  in  the  same  charm- 
ing manner  in  which  she  won  the  love 
of  the  citizens  of  South  CaroUna. 

Mrs.  Bridges  and  I  Join  the  many 
thousands  of  friends  of  Jean  and  Strobc 
jKUKUoirv  in  an  expression  of  sympathy 
to  a  fine  Senator  and  colleague  and  a 
devoted  husband. 


Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven,  Tidl- 
lowed  be  Thy  name.  Thy  kingdom 
come.  Thrf  win  be  done,  on  earth  as  it 
M  m  heaven.    Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
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DEATH  OF  MRS.  STROM  THURMOND 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  that  most  of  us  have  to- 
day heard  of  the  great  tragedy  that  came 
this  morning  to  our  colleague  the  Junior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr 
Thttrmond].  I  know  all  of  us  share  his 
deep  sorrow  in  the  loss  of  the  lovely  lady 
who  was  his  wife,  and  whom  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  appreciated  for  the 
great  person  she  was. 

There  is  little  any  of  us  can  say  that 
is  reaUy  comforting  at  a  time  like  this 
But  the  knowledge  that  all  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  all  of  his  numerous 
friends  throughout  the  Nation  are  think- 
ing of  him  and  praying  for  hiriiN  may 
bring  him  some  solace.  \ 

I  yield  now  to  the  senior  Senator  f fl|m 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston] 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  the  people  and  the  Nation 
this  morning  were  shocked  and  saddened 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre- 
tary will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  (Emery  L.  Frazier) 
called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Sena- 
tors answered  to  their  names: 

Aiken  Dodd 

AUott  Doxiglas 

Bartlett  Ihrorshak 

Beall  KMtland 

Bennett  Kllender 

Bible  Engle 

Bridges  Ervln 

Bush  Fong 

Butler  Frear 

Byrd,  W.  Va.  Pulbright 

Cannon  Goldwater 

Carlson  Gore 

Case,  VJ.  Green 

Case,  8.  Dak.  Gruenlng 

Chaves  Hart 

CbXircil  Hn.rt.lrA 

C^l*rk  Hayden 

Cooper  Hennlngs 

Cotton  '      Hlckenlooper 
Curtis  HlU 

Dlrksen  Holland 


Hruska 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javits 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Johnston,  S.C. 

Jordan 

Keating 

Kefauver 

Kerr 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  Hawaii 

Long.  La. 

McCarthy 

MoClellan 

McNamara 
Mansfield 
Martin 
Monroney 


IV 


Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Mvmdt 

Murray 

Muslde 

O'Mahoney 

Pastore 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 


Randolph 

Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Schoeppel 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 
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Symington 
Talmadge 
WUey 

Williams,  Del. 
Williams,  N.J. 
Yarborough 
Young,  N  Dak. 
Young,  Ohio 


Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate,  at  the  conclusion  of  lt«  business 
today,  do  adjourn. 


January  6 


Mr.  MASSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  ByrdJ, 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Car- 
roll), the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr  Kennedy  1 .  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington IMr.  MagnusonI,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  NeubergerJ  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson)  is  absent  because  of  illness  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  fMr. 
Thurmond)  is  absent  because  of  a  death 
in  his  family. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart)  is 
detained  or.  official  business. 

Th^  VICE  PRESIDENT.     A  quorum  is 

pr'^sent. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, prior  to  action  on  the  resolution. 
I  should  like  to  announce,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate,  that  I  have 
worked  out  an  agreement  with  the  mi- 
nority leader  that  at  an  early  date  a 
time  will  be  set  aside,  advance  notice 
of  which  will  be  given  to  &U  Senators, 
when  proper  tribute  may  be  paid  to  the 
late  Senator  Lancer. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  ther£  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  by  unanimous  con- 
sent and  unanimously  agreed  to. 


DEATH  OF  SE.NATUH  WILLIAM  LAN- 
GER  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  my  sad  duty  formally 
and  officially  to  announce  to  the  Senate 
the  death,  during  the  adjournment  of 
Congre.ss.  of  mv  late  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable William  Lancer,  U.S.  Senator 
from  North  [,).•..<   -.a. 

Senator  I  .^.n:.er  had  a  long  and  dis- 
tin=;uished  record  as  a  public  servant, 
covf  r;ru  a  period  of  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tu.-y  .At  the  age  of  29  he  was  elected 
attorney  general  of  North  Dakota 
Later  he  .served  two  terms  as  Governor 
of  North  Dakota,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  US.  Senate  for  nearly  19  years. 

Senator  La.vger  was  a  very  able  and 
respected  member  of  this  body.  I  know 
o:  .-10  public  servant  who  was  more  de- 
voted 'o  duty  or  more  courageous  in 
ft^^^-.:;n-  for  causes  which  he  believed  to 
be  nghc  He  was  always  to  be  found  on 
the  side  of  the  poor  man,  the  under- 
privileged, or  those  in  trouble.  These 
and  many  other  fine  qualities  earned  for 
him  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all 
hi.=;  associates. 

At  a  later  date,  when,  as  I  under- 
stand, the  Senate  will  set  aside  a  day  on 
which  the  Members  of  the  Senate  may 
pav  their  rpspect,s  to  its  deceased  Mem- 
ber.s  I  sha.l  have  .some  additional  re- 
marks to  make  m  the  form  of  a  eulogy 
At  th;s  time  I  shall  only  submit  a  reso- 
lution, for  present  consideration  of  which 
I  a.-k  unanimous  consent. 

Thp  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  resolu- 
tion   x;li   be   read. 

The     le-!=,lat:ve     clerk     ^Edward     E. 
Man,>ur.  Jr     rtad  the  resolution  iS  Res 
203'  as  follows:  ' 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  and  deep  regret  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  Hon.  Wn.LiAM 
I.^.vGER,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
-N  -r-.h  Dakota. 

R>'^olved.  That  the  .Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Represen-- 
atives  and  transmit  a  cooy  therpor  ;..  -he 
family  of  the  decPa.^^f;. 


SENATOR  FROM  NORTH  DAKOTA 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  DakoU.  Mr 
President,  I  have  the  credentials  of  the 
Honorable  Norman  Brunsdale.  who  has 
been  appointed  to  serve  in  the  Senate 
from  now  until  the  election  on  June  27 
of  a  successor  to  the  late  Senator  Lancer. 
The  certificate  of  appointment  was 
read,  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file  as 
follows 

United  Statks  or  America. 

EXXCUTIVE  DZPAHTUZNT. 

State  OF  NosTH  Dakota. 
ro    the    President   or    the   Senate    or   the 
United  States  : 
This   is   to  certify   that,   pursuant   to    the 

^ZV  ^^^'^  '°  "**  ^^  ^^^  ConsUtutlon 
^f  the  United  States  and  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  North  DakoU.  I,  John  E.  Davis  the 
Governor  of  said  State,  do  hereby  appoint 
Norman  Brunsdale  a  Senator  from  said  State 
to  represent  said  State  In  the  Senate  of  the 
united    States    until    the    vacancy    therein 

m^ifi  ^^  '^*  '***"'  ^  William  Langer.  1. 
filled  by  election,  as  provided  by  law 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor 
John  E.  Davis,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 
at  Bismarck,  this  l9th  day  of  November  In 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1968. 

John  E.  Davu, 

D    ..     ^  Governor. 

By  the  Governor : 

l**=^l  Ben  Meier. 

Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  Mr 
President,  the  Senator  designate  is  pres- 
ent and  ready  to  take  the  oath  of  office 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  the  Sen- 
ator designate  will  present  himself  at  the 
desk,  the  oath  will  be  administered  to 
him. 

Mr.  BRUNSDALE.  escorted  by  Mr 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  advanced  to  the 
Vice  President's  desk,  and  the  oath  of  of- 
fice  prescribed  by  law  was  administered 
to  him  by  the  Vice  President,  and  was 
subscribed  by  him. 


LIST    UF  SENATORS  BY  ST.ATT-S 

>lZabama.— Lister    Hill    and    Juhn    J 
Sparkman 

GruS,-"^     "■     ^^''''''    ^^-^    E^^««t 
GolSe"-^^^'     "^■^■'^^"     ^^^'^'     «-^ 


Co/orado— Gordon  AUott  and  John  A. 
Carroll. 

Con^iecficuf.— Prescott  Bush  and 
Thomas  J.  Dodd. 

Delaware -^ohn  J.  Williams  and  J 
Allen  Prear,  Jr. 

f/oruia.— Spessard  L.  Holland  and 
George  A.  Smathers. 

Geor(;ta.— Richard  B.  Russell  and  Her- 
man E.  Talmadge. 

//aujaii.— Hiram  L.  Pong  and  Oren  E 
Long. 

^j^^^a/io.— Henry  C.  Dworshak  and  FYank 

.,'"'"0"  — Paul  H,  Douglas  and  Everett 
McKinley  Dirksen. 

/ndmna.— Homer  E.  Capehart  and 
V  ance  Hartke. 

T^^^^~^^S^^    ^     Hickenlooper    and 
Thos.  E.  Martin. 

/fanio^.—Andrew  P.  Schoeppel  and 
Prank  Carlson. 

Kentucky — John  8.  CooDer  anH 
Thruston  B.  Morton  ^ooper      and 

sen  b"  lS""^  ~^^^  J.  Ellender  and  Ru«- 
EaL'^Z'^^^%''  ^"-  smith  and 
J.  ££nn''i'kr'°^"  M^Tsh^n  Butler  and 

3/a5sac/iU5e«5.— Leverett  Saltonstall 
and  John  P.  Kennedy 

A  HarV^*^""^^'  McNamara  and  Philip 

Afinnwofc— Hubert  H.  Humphrey  and 
Eugene  J.  McCarthy 

M^^t?d '^  ~^*™"  ^  Murray  and  Mike 
T  C?irtS*^°  ~^^°^"  ^  Hruska  and  Carl 

ATeroda.— Alan  Bible  and  Howard  W 
caimon. 

New  Hampshire—Styles  Bridges  and 
Norris  Cotton. 

North    Carolina —Sam   J.   Ervin    jf 
and  B.  Everett  Jordan  '^'*'".   Jr.. 

North  Dakota— union  R.  Young  and 
Noi-man  Brunsdale 

M.SJ'oSn^^'^'^  ''^  ^"«=^«  *"<!  Stephen 

»**?*  w'^*^^  — ^^'^ert  S.  Kerr  and  A   S 
Mike  Monroney 

Neu£?ger~^*^"^  ^"'^  ^""^  Richard  L. 
Hu^gh^^oir"'"  ~*'°*^^^  ^  ^^^'■'^  ^"'^ 
Gr1era^nd/o«.TSS??°^^  ^^"^*- 
an'd°s"^'om'^^°JS?o^^'^  ^-  ^°^-^" 
Pra^i^Se'"''^  -""'^^  ^  ^""^'  «"^ 
ben'cSJf^^ ~^^*   Kefauver   and   Al- 

W^'sLTo'S''"  ^  ''°''^"  ^"^  '^^P^ 
E  Moss~^^^^^^^  ^  Bennett  and  Prank 

stonT^o'u^'"^  ""  ^^^^"  ^"^  Wi"- 
Wi^;;^k"<;ge7tg>^n'"^  ^^^  ^^'^  -^   A. 

anS^RobeSt^ByV^""'""^     ^""^^^^^ 

VVtscorwin.—Alexander  Wiley  and  Wil- 
liam E.  Proxmire 

GaTeTM^G^^.^""^^  ''•  ^  -'''^^"^^^'  ^^ 
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NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  submitted  the 
foUowlng  resolution  (S.  Res.  204).  which 
was  read,  considered  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  agreed  to: 

Resolvd.  That  a  committee  consisting  of 
two  Senators  be  appointed  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident to  Join  such  committee  as  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  to 
wait  upoa  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Infoim  him  that  a  quorum  of  each  House 
Is  assembled  and  that  the  Congress  Is  ready 
to  receive  any  communication  he  may  be 
pleased  to  make. 

The   \^CE  PRESIDENT.     The  Chair 
appoints  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr 
Johnson  J  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  DiuKSENl   as  the  members  of  the 
committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
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NOTmCATION  TO  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DLRKSEN  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  205) .  which  was  read 
considered  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
agreed  to 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  Inform  the 
House  of  Hepresentatlves  tliat  a  quorum  of 
the  Senate  Is  assembled  and  that  the  Senate 
u  ready  to  proceed  to  business. 


that  we  can  act  upon  aU  the  proposed 
leglslaUon  which  needs  to  be  considered 
with  proper  deliberation  and  dispatch. 

Generally  speaking,  we  will  consider 
the  bills  which  are  on  the  calendar  In 
the  order  in  which  they  appear  on  the 
calendar.  There  wIU  be  many  excep- 
Uons  to  that  in  cases  of  emergency,  but 
that  will  be  the  general  rule. 

Following  the  meetings  of  the  caucuses 
and  of  the  policy  committee  I  shall  make 
a  detailed  statement  to  the  Senate  about 
the  kind  of  proposed  legislation  it  Is 
expected  the  Senate  wUl  have  before  it 
next  week. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President  I 
simply  desire  to  inform  the  minority 
Members  that  the  conference  of  Re- 
publican Senators  is  set  for  2:30  this 
afternoon,  in  the  usual  conference  room 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  And  I 
should  like  the  majority  Members  to  be 
reminded  that  we  shaU  have  our  caucus 
at  3:30  tomorrow  afternoon. 

Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Texas. 


May  our  minds  and  hearts  be  the  sanc- 
tuaries of  Thy  presence  and  the  chan- 
nels of  Thy  power. 

Grant  that  when  difficult  problems 
and  decisions  throw  aU  their  weight 
against  us  we  may  lean  hard  upon  Thee 
for  help  and  learn  the  secret  of  vic- 
torious living. 

Hear  us  as  we  bow  in  adoration  and 
unite  in  offering  unto  Thee  the  prayer  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  our  Lord  and 
Saviour. 

Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven,  hal- 
lowed be  Thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come, 
Thy  will  be  done,  on  earth,  as  it  it  in 
heaven.  Oive  us  this  day  our  daily  bread 
and  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive 
our  debtors.  And  lead  us  not  into  temp- 
tation, but  deliver  us  from  evil.  ^For 
Thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and 
the  glory,  forever. 

Amen. 


HOm  OF  DAILY  MEETING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  206).  which 
was  read.  (Considered  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  agreed  to: 

Resolved,  That  the  hour  of  dally  meeting 
of  the  Senate  be  12  o'clock  meridian  unless 
otherwise  oi  dered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOIENSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  inform  the  Senate 
that  the  Senate  will  meet  tomorrow  and 
proceed  to  the  other  body  to  hear  the 
Presidents  state  of  the  Union  mes.<:age 

FoUowin?  the  completion  of  the  deliv- 
ery of  that  message,  the  Senate  will 
return  to  Its  Chamber  and  have  the 
regular  morning  hour  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  bills  and  the  presentation  of 
memorials  and  petitions,  and  for  such 
statements  as  Senators  may  care  to 
make. 

The  minority  caucus  will  be  held  this 
afternoon. 

I  have  reviewed  with  the  minority 
leader  the  several  bills  which  are  now 
on  the  calendar,  some  of  which  have  al- 
ready been  cleared  for  consideration  by 
the  policy  committee.  As  to  other  bills 
the  policy  committee  wUl  meet  at  ar 
early  date  f.nd  act  upon  them. 

We  shall  have  a  very  hea,  v  uorkload 
this  session,  and  if  we  are  to  complete 
our  labors  by  July,  when  the  first  na- 
tional part./  con?ention  is  to  he  held  it 
will  be  nec.?ssary,  I  think,  for  the  com- 
mittees to  meet  earlier  than  usual  and 
to  remain  in  session  later  than  usual,  and 
for  the  Serate  to  stay  in  se.ssion  in  the 
evenings  during  some  of  the  period  of 
February,  March,  and  April,  which  it  ^s 
not  the  cus  X)m  of  the  Senate  to  do. 

I  appeal  to  each  Member  of  the  Senate 
to  cooperato  in  ai  ran^iiiiL-  the  .schedule  so 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, pursuant  to  the  resolution  previ- 
ously agreed  to,  as  a  further  mark  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Sena- 
tor Lanckr.  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  until  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed 
to;  and  (at  12  o'clock  and  24  minutes 
p.m.)  the  Senate,  as  a  further  mark  of 
respect  to  the  late  Senator  Langer,  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Thursdav  Jan- 
uary 7,  1960,  at  12  o'clock  meridian 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WfeDNESD.\\,  J.\M.-^hV  6,  1960 

This  being  the  day  fbced  by  Public  Law 
No.  305,  86th  Congress,  enacted  pursuant 
to  the  20th  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution, for  the  meeting  of  the  2d  session 
of  the  86th  Congress,  the  Members  of  the 
House  or  Representatives  of  the  86th 
Congre&.s  mrt  in  their  Hall,  and  at  12 
o'clock  noon  were  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker.  Hon.  Sam  Rayburn,  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Texas 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Bra>kamp 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  p:  avf  r: 

Psalm  124-  8  nu-  },rip  is  -.n  the  vame 
of  the  Lord. 

O  Thou  who  h£ist  opened  unto  us  ttie 
gateway  to  a  new  year,  we  are  earnestly 
seeking  Thy  divine  guidance  and 
strength  as  we  enter  upon  tins  2d 
session  of  the  86th  Congress 

We  beseech  Thee  to  lay  Tliy  liands  of 
blessing  and  b<].ed:c:;i^n  upon  our  Presi- 
dent, our  Speaker,  i.he  Members  of  this 
legislative  body,  and  all  who  are  servmp 
our  beloved  country-  in  whatever  capac- 
:ity. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Car- 
rell.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tions: 

SZNATX  RlSOLUnON  203 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  and  deep  regret  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  Hon.  William 
Langek,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
North  Dakota. 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  communi- 
cate these  reso  uUons  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to 
the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved.  That  as  a  f\irther  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate,  at  the  conclusion  of  Its  business  to- 
day, do  adjourn. 

Senate  Resolution  204 
Resolved,  That  a  committee  consisting  of 
two  Senators  be  appointed  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident to  Join  such  committee  as  may  be 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  wait  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  inform  him  that  a  quorum  of 
each  Hoiue  is  assembled  and  that  the  Con- 
gress Is  ready  to  receive  any  communication 
he  may  be  pleased  to  make. 

Senate  Resolution  205 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary   Inform  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  quorum  of 
the  Senate  Is  assembled  and  that  the  Senate 
Is  ready  to  proceed  to  business. 


RESIGS  .\-T10'S 

The  SPE.AKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resij^nation  a,-  a  Member 
of  Congress  : 

December  31,  1969. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratburn. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C 

DiAK  Mk.  Speaker  I  be^  leave  to  inform 
you  that  I  have  this  cav  :r:.:.-r-:::cd  to  t>ie 
secretary  of  state,  St.<i-.e  ^t  N,  w  York,  rr.y 
resignation  as  Repres*ntr.ti\  e  m  t.he  C  :.- 
gress  of  the  United  SM-.-.es  :r  m  "le  23d 
District  of  New  York 
Sincerely  yours, 

Isn>ORE  DOLLINGEE. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE^ 

T!.e  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  ca'J 
tlie  roll  to  a6ceriain  the  presence  of  a 
quorum. 
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Jannary  6 


The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  answered  to  their 
names; 

fRoD  No.  ij 

AbWtt  Dorn.  N  Y.  Keogti 

Ab«rnethy  ~ 


Adair 

Addonlzlo 

A:ber: 

Alexander 

Aiford 

Alger 

Andersen, 

Minn. 
AiKlerson. 

Mont 
Andrews 
AnXuao 
Arends 
Ashley 
Ash  more 
Auchlnclou 
ATery 
Ayres 
Bailey 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Barr 
Barrett 
Beirry 
Bass.NH. 
Bass.  Tenn. 
Bates 
Beclter 
BeckworUi 
Belcher 
Bennett,  Fla 


Dom.  S  C. 
Dowdy 

Downing 
Doyle 
Dulskl 
Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Elliott 

Everett 

Evina 

Fallon 

Parbsteln 

FasceU 
Feit^han 

Fenton 
Pino 
Fla  her 

Flood 

Flynn 

Ftvr.t 

Fcl"V 

Foru.-id 

Fora 

Forre-'pr 

Fountain 

FVa?nf>r 


Kilbum 

Kiiday 

Klleiare 

Kin?   Utah 

Klrwan 

Kite  hi  n 

Kluczynskl 

Kowalski 

La  .'ore 

Liaird 

Lar.drum 

Lai.e 

Lar.gen 

Lar.Kiord 

Lennon 

Lesinski 

IjCver.;.^ 

Llo^.  :.a-  i 

Llncl.>-v,- 

Ltpcicomb 

y.lr('  ,rmack 
M'-c-:\  ^ch 
M;Donough 


FreiiUfihuysen  Mci-it.. 

F^ieclPl  McG:r.;p7 

F^'iton  Mrl::'.m 

Oallagher  McMiUan 

Garmd'.^  M   >  .v.  ..a 


Fucixiaki 

Qulgley 
Rab«ut 

Ralna 

Randall 

Ray 

Reei*.  Tenn. 

Ree;..  Kan*. 
Reu53 
Rhodes,  Ariz. 

RhO'je.s,  Pa. 
Riei"- Imaa 
Riley 

Rlve-s,  Alaska 
Rivers,  S  C. 
Robisoa 
Rod:  no 
Roirers.  C  )lo 

Ro^-ers.  .'4 .i.sa. 

Rog-ers    Tex. 

Roor  ev 

Roos  'velt 

Roush 

Rutherford 

St  George 

Sanu.ngelo 

Saunl 

Schertck 

Scherer 

Bchwengel 

Sect*. 


Selden 
Shelley 
Sheppard 
Shipley 

Short 

Slkos 

Slier 

Simp«on,  111. 

Sifik 

Slarlc 

Bml-h.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

H.Tilth.  Kan.s. 

Sm!*:^■.    Ml.-ss 

Smith.  Va. 

Spenre 

bpri;..;cr 

St.i.',-"rs 

Steed 
S'r:i*'.in 
Siubbiefleld 
Sullivan 
Taber 
Taylor 
Teague,  Tex. 
Teller 
Thomas 
Thompson,  Ia. 
Thomp-on,  N.J 
Thompson.  Tex 
Thomson.  Wyo. 
Thorn  berry 
T  .11 


ToUefson 

Trlmbl* 

Tuck 

Udail 

UUmaa 

Utt 

Van  Ik 

Van  Pelt 

V  i:i  Zandt 

Vinson 

Walr.wrlght 

Wallhau.ser 

W.im;  .er 

We-wpr 

Wet* 

W'-sUand 

W-.itener 

Whlfcn 

WldnaU 

W:er 

Williams 

WtlM.s 

W  Instead 

Withrow 

Wolf 

Wright 

Yates 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 

Zel^ko 


Th«'  SPEAKER.  On  thi.s  roKcall  394 
Memlers  have  answered  to  iheir  naaico. 
a  quo.-um 


Bennett,  Mich.   Gathl.'-.gs  M.if  ■—    ■.  cz 

BenUey  Oavin  MacIc   IM 

Berry  Georxe  Mar^.  Wash 

o*!tta  Glaimo  Madden 

BlltcH  Glenn  M..^,.  ^^^n 

Boggs  Go- d-'l  .M.ih'-.n 

Boland  Grai.ahan  M.illl'.ard              * 

Bolton  Grant  M*rshMl 

Bonn«r  Gray  M.irtin 

BoscH  G*wn.  Oreg  Mason 

5°'*,  G.-een.  Pa.  Mattnews 

Bowles  Gr^in  iUy 

Bcykln  Gr..T<-hs  Meal-' 

Brademas  Gra-s  M"'-o-i 

Bray  G;hser  Metca.f 

Breeding  H.i.-n  Meyer 

Brewster  H..:ev  .Michel 

Brock  Haiieck  Miller,  Clem 

Brooks,  Tex.  Halpera  MiUer 

Broomfield  Hardv  George  P 

Brown,  G a.  Harris  MPler  VY 

Brown,  Mo.  Harmon  M  1    ke- 

Brown.  Ohio  Harris  Mi  .s       ' 

Broyhlli  Harri^n  MinshaXl 

Buckley  Hays  Mitchell 

Budge  Healey  Moellfr 

Burke.  Ky.  Hechler  Mo-airnn 

Brirke.  Mass.  Hemphill  M-.nt^>va 

Burlesor.  Herlong  Mor^e 

Byrnes,  Wis.  H»s.s  Moorhead 

<^ahui  Hiestand  Morgan 

Canfield  H:,evt.:.  Mcrris.  .V   Met 

Cannon  HofTm.iR.  r.l  Morrl«;  Okla 

Carnahan  Hoffman,  Mich    Moiiider 

Casey  Hogan  Milter 

Cederberg  Hoiifleld  Mumraa 

Cei:er  H.3.:.u.d  M-  — ,    - 

Chamberlain  Holt  Mirruv 

Lheif  Ho. '..imaa  Natcher 

Chenoweth  Horan  Ne'.sen 

Chiperf.e^d  Ho.sm.T  Nix 

Church  H'-.-ldleston  y!r>rh]'-n 

Clark  Hull  Norrell 

Coad  iKar-l  O  Brien,  111, 

Cc^.n  I:,.,. ye  O'Bnen    SY 

Cohelan  irwln  GHara   II! 

^"f  *"'■  J.v  k.snn  O-Hara.  Mich. 

Co.mer  Jarman  O  Kon.sia 

Ccnte  Jennings  O'NeiU 

cook  Je.nsen  Oliver 

Cooley  Johan^sen  0?mprs 

Corbett  Johnson.  CaMf  Ostertag 

Cramer  Johnson,  C>>lo  Patman 

Cunningham  Johnson.  Md,  P«ilv 

C^'^l^in  Jo.hns<jn,  Wis.  Pert-  n« 

Dad-Jarlo  Jo.-.a.s  Pi.  >s; 

D^-';^  Jone55.  Ala.  F-    '"m 

Daniels  Jones.  Mo.  p-    -  „- 

Davlc:,  Ga.  j-idd  Prion 

Davi.s,  Tenn.  K.trsten  P-rnle 

Dent  Kar'h  p  ,age 

Denton  Kasem  Poff 

Der-*-in3kl  K.i.=  ter.meler  P  -rter 

Devine  Keama  Powell 

Dln^-eU  Kee  Preston 

Dtxon  Ketth  prire 

Donohue  KeUy  Prokop 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
The  SFE.A.KFR  laid  before  the  House 

the   fc:::'A-.ru  communication  from   the 
Clerk-  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

January  4.  1960. 
The   Hmorible  the   Spt.akek. 
house  01  H'-pr'-ar-itat:    e.% 

Sir  a  certinoa'^  of  election  Jn  due  form 
of  law  ahuwi:  g  -Me  elccUon  of  John  Kvl 
as  a  RepresentaUve-eJect  to  the  86th  Con- 
gress irom  the  4th  Congressional  District 
of  the  State  at  Iowa,  to  fill  the  mcancy 
caxised  by  the  death  of  the  Honorable  Steven 
V.  Carvr.  ha.s  been  received  and  Is  on  file 
la  this  office. 

iiespecufully  yours, 

Rauh  R.  RoBtars, 
Clerk.  US.  House  of  Rfpresentatives. 


S-,VEARING  IN  OP  MEMBER 

The    SPEAKER.      The    Member -elect 

will  present   himself  at  the   bar  of   the 
House  to  take  the  oath  of  office 

Mr.  JOHN  KYI    .appeared  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  and  took  the  oath  of  oflRce 


COMMITTEE  TO  NOllF^'  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Sp.-aker.  I 
offer  a  preferential  resolution  'H,  Re.s. 
398'  and  ask  for  lUs  uiimediate  coi.- 
sidera'.ion. 

The  Cleric  read  the  r-soiut.on  a.'-,  fol- 
lows; 

R'^oli-^d.  That  a  committee  of  three  Mem- 
bers be  app'jlnted  by  the  Speaker  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Representatiyes  to  loin 
with  a  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
to  notify  the  President  oT  tiM  UnlteC.  States 
that  a  quorum  of  each  House  haa  assembled 
and  Congress  Is  ready  to  receive  any  com- 
munication that  he  may  be  pleased  to  make 


receive  any  romniunication  he  may  be 
pleased  to  rn.iKe,  the  Kentlenian  from 
Ma'-.-ah  ;,->••  M:  NfCc  Rv.ArK.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ilhno.s  Mr  Price,  and  the 
gentleman  from   Indiana,  Mr.   Halleck. 


1960 
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NOTIFICA  riON  TO  SENATE 

Mr  CANNON  Mr  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  'H  Re^  399  ^  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  re,solution.  as  fol- 
lows , 

Beaoltmi,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House  In- 
form the  Senate  that  a  quorum  of  the  House 
is  present  and  that  the  House  U  ready  to  pro- 
ceed with  business. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


DAILY  HOUR  OF  MEETING 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  a  resolution  'H.  Res.  400)  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Cierk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows; 

He<o!tcd.  That  until  otherwise  order«d. 
the  dAily  hour  of  meeUng  of  the  Hoiae  of 
Representative*  (OiaU  be  at  \2  o'clock 
merldan. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


COMMUNICATION  FI^OM  THE  CLERK 
OF  I  HE  HOUSE 
The  SPF.-\KI:r  laid  before  tiie  Iiou.se 
the  following  communication  from   ae 
Clerk  of  the  House: 

jtMVAtLj  6,  laeo. 

The  Honorable  the  Speakim. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sim:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith 
a  sealed  envelope  addrewed  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  received  in 
the  Clerks  office  at  12  12  p.m.  on  September 
15.  1959.  and  said  to  contain  the  Second 
Semi-annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  prescribed  by  section  5  of  the  act  of 
August  21.  1958,  entlUed  -To  provide  a  pro- 
gram for  the  diicorery  of  the  mineral  rcMrws 
erf  the  United  States,  Ita  Territorlea.  and 
possessions  by  encouraging  explor&Uon  for 
minerals,  and  for  other  purposes." 
Respectfully  yours. 

Ralph  R   Robtbts. 
Clerk.  V.S.  House  of  RrTyresentattve$. 


The  resolution  wa.s  agreed  to 
The  SPE.AKFR.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  committee  on  the  part 
of  the  Hou.^e  to  join  with  a  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Se-nate  to  notify  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  a 
quorum  of  each  House  has  bof-n  a.s.sem- 
b.ed  and  that  the  Congress  is  ready  to 


MINERAL  RESERVES  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  mes.sa^e  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  Second  Semi- 
annual Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  prescribed  by  section  5  of  the 
Act  of  August  21,  1958.  entitled  "To  pro- 
vide a  program  for  the  di.scovery  of  the 
mineral  reserres  of  the  United  States  Its 
Territories,  and  possessions  by  encourag- 
ing exploration  for  minerals,  and  for 
other  purix)ses  ■' 

r>WTCHT  D.  El.SENTK.Wrr? 

Thf  Wy.jTF  House,  Sevtember  14.  1959. 


f 


COMMJNICAllON  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE   HOUSE 
The  .SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  followmK   communication  from  the 
Clerk  ol  the  Hou.se 

Jani-art   6.    1960 
The  Honorable  the  Frr^KfiR. 
House  Ol  Representatives. 

8im:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmi!  here- 
with a  sealed  envelope  addressed  to  the 
Speaker  of  tJie  House  of  Representatives 
from  th«  President  of  the  United  States,  re- 
ceived In  the  Clerk's  ofTice  at  12:12  p.m. 
on  September  15.  1959,  and  said  to  contain 
the  sixth  semiannual  report  of  operations 
under  the  International  Cultural  Exchange 
and  Trace  Pair  Participation  Act  of  1966. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Ralph  R.  Roberts. 
Clerk.  V.S  HoMte  ol  Rrpresentatives. 


INTERNATIO.N'AL  CULTURAL  EX- 
CH.ANGE  AND  TRADE  FAIR  PAR- 
TICTH.-XTION  ACT  OF  l",^*^-  MEri- 
S.^GE    FRONT    THE    PRE.^IDENT    OF 

THE  r;:ir}.D  states 

The  Si'EAKFR  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  me.ssaRe  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  ihe  United  States,  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
inc  paper;:,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Fortign  ATairs: 

To  the  Co'igress  of  the  United  States: 

In  acco-dance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  9  of  Public  Law  860  of  the  84t}i 
Congress.  I  transmit  herewith  for  the 
information  of  the  Conrrress  the  sixth 
semiannuFl  report  of  operations  under 
the  International  Cultural  Exchange 
and  Trad?  Pair  Participation  Act  of 
195C. 

DwiCHT  D.  Eisenhower. 
Thf  Wh  te  House,  September  14,  1959. 


mutual  security  program  for  the  period 
ending  December  31,  1958.  The  report 
was  prepared  by  the  Coordinator  of  mu- 
tual security  program,  with  participation 
by  the  Department  of  State  <  including 
the  Int.ernational  Cooperation  Admini.s- 
tration  >  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
the  E>evelopment  Loan  Fund. 

Tlie  e.ssence  of  our  experience  dunnc 
the  7^2  years  of  the  pro^-ram  on  winch 
reports  have  been  transmuted  to  the 
Congress,  is  that  the  mutual  .-^iecunty 
system  is  vital  to  our  national  .security. 
If  we  do  not  persist  m  the  continuous 
and  vigorous  applicatjon  of  military, 
economic,  and  technical  prog-rams  mak- 
ing up  the  mutual  security  .sy.'-tem.  our 
foreign  policy  will  be  rendered  meilec- 
tive.  This  ultimately  cannot  fail  to  have 
the  most  serious  coiisequences  for  every 
living  American, 

If  we  fail  to  win  the  conte.-^t  In  which 
we  are  now  engaeed.  the  potential  de- 
struction of  our  wav  of  life  becomes,  by 
the  degree  of  our  failure,  more  and  more 
a  dangerous  reality.  It  behooves  us  ail 
to  keep  this  periT  fresh  in  our  minds. 

I  trust  that  this  report  will  piovide  a 
yardstick  to  evaluate  the  mea.sures  we 
and  other  members  of  tlic  'neat  com- 
munity of  nations  are  takm?  in  the  mu- 
tual security  program  to  defend  our 
freedoms. 

Dvi'icHT  D    Eisenhowei?. 
The  White  House.  October  19,  1959. 


APPOINTMENTTS    TO    COMMISSIONS, 
ETC. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
the  Hou.se  of  September  12.  1959.  em- 
power.ne  liim  to  accept  resicnation.s  and 
to  appoint  commL^-sions.  boards,  and 
ci.>mmittees  author:?:ed  by  law  or  by  ti.e 
House,  he  did,  on  October  29  1959,  pur- 
swant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
6B9  84th  Ccnyress.  appoini  as  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  group  of  the  North  Atlan.,c 
Tieaty  Parliamentary  Conference  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  iMr  B.^rkyj 
to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois 
I  Mrs  Church]. 

And  on  December  3.  1959  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  3,  Public  Law 
86-380.  appoint  as  members  of  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  the  following  Members  on  the 
part  of  the  House:  Mr  Mills,  of  Arkan- 
sas; Mr.  Fju.vtain,  of  North  Carolina; 
and  Mz-s.  Dv.yer,  of  New  Jersey. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  TTIE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives: 

January  6,  1960. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker, 

House  of  ReDreoentatives. 

Sir-  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith 
a  sealed  envelope  addressed  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
President  o:'  the  United  States,  received  in 
the  Clerk's  c fBcc  at  12:05  p.m  ,  on  October  20 
1959.  and  said  to  contain  the  15th  semiannual 
report  on  tLe  operation  of  the  mutual  secu- 
rity program  for  the  period  ending  December 
31. 1958. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Ralph  R.  Roberts, 
Clerk,  V.S  Hnusr  nf  Representatives. 


WITHDRAWAL     AS     DEI  FOATE     TO 
NATO       PARLIAMENTARY       CON- 
FERE>:CE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  which  was 
read: 

October  14,  1969. 
Hon.  8am  Ratbitkm, 
The  Speaker. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  At  the  time  of  your 
gracious  appointment  of  me  as  a  Delegate 
to  the  NATO  Interparliamentary  Confer- 
ence. I  was  not  aware  that  the  same  would 
be  held  at  a  time  when  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  me  to  attend  because  of  other 
responsibilities  undertaken  for  the  Hou.«;e 
Foreign  AfTalrs  Committee. 

May  I  respectfully,  therefore  ask  that 
someone  else  for  this  year  of  1959  be  ap- 
pointed   in    my    place. 

With     deep     appreciation     of     the     hoi^.or 
conferred     by     the    appointment     and     even 
deeper  regret  that  circumstances  bevond  my 
control    prevent   my   attendance.    I    am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

M-ARGtncRrrE  Stitt  CHrp.rH 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  HOUSE  AND 
SENATE 

Mr.  MtCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ffT.^r  a  concurrent  resolution  'H,  Con. 
Res  443  >  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

'Ihe  Cierk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

HOVSE  COKCrRRENT  RESOLrTION  443 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Repref-c  r.atnes 
(the  Senate  concurrins\ ,  That  the  two 
Houses  of  Coneress  assemble  in  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representr^tives  on  Thursday, 
January  7.  1960,  at  12  30  o'clock  In  the' 
afternoon,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  such 
communications  as  the  President  cf  the 
United  States  shaii  be  plea.sed  to  make  to 
them. 

The  concun-ent  resolution  was  acreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AL-THORIT^'  FOR  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  A  RECESS  ON  JANUARY  7 

Mr,  McCORMACK,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Thurs- 
day, January  7.  1960,  it  may  be  in  order 
at  any  time  for  the  Speaker  to  declare 
a  recess   sub;ect  to  the  call  of  the  Chair 

The  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ma-ssachu-^etts? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 


SEMIANNUAL  REPORT.  MUTUAL  .^^E- 
CURITY  PROGRAM— MESSAGE 

FTIOM    THE     PRESIDENT    OF    THE 
UNITED     STATES      (H.     DOC.     NO 
231  I 

The  SPE.AKER  laid  before  the  Hou.se 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompanv- 
ing  papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed; 

To  the  Conqress  of  the  United  States: 

Tran.smitted  herewith  is  the  15th  semi- 
annual report  on  the  ojjcrations  of  the 


REPORT    OF    rOMMIT^IEE    TO 
NOTIFY'  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
your  comm:tt<-c  on  the  part  of  the  House 
to  join  a  like  committee  on  the  part  of 
t>ie  Senate  to  notify  the  President  of 
the  United  States  that  a  quorum  of  each 
House  has  been  assembled  and  is  ready 
to  receive  any  communication  that  he 
may  be  pleased  to  make  lias  performed 
tiiat  duty  The  Piesident  a.'-ked  us  to 
report  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  deliver 
h:s  me.ssape  at  12:30  o'clock  pm.,  Jan- 
uary 7.  1960.  to  a  joint  session  of  the 
two  Houses. 


ANNOUT^CEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
make  an  announcement. 

After  consultation  witli  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders,  and  remem.benng 
the  terrific  jams  we  have  had  on  the 
fl>or  on  occasion  of  joint  sessions  of  the 
Congress,  with  the  con.sent  and  approval 
n:  the  floor  leaders  the  Chair  announces 
that  on  tomorrow  the  doors  imm^:ately 
opposite  the  Speaker  will  be  open  and 
the  doors  on  the  Speaker's  left  and  right. 
and  none  other. 

No  one  will  be  allowed  on  the  floor  of 
the  Hou<^e  who  does  not  have  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  of  the  House. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  e.x- 
tend  my  remarks  and  include  therein 
certain  information,  and  furtiier  that  in 
connection  with  the  subject  I  shall  dus- 
cuss  all  Members  who  may  desire  to  do 
so  may  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord today,  and  other  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  do  so. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob:e<;t:on  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlenu-.n  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


January  6 


HON.   SAM  Pw^YBURN 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr,  Spo-ik!  r.  li.- 
American  experunent  in  K-vciumti.: 
from  its  iocepUon  to  the  present  Lme  ;.s 
the  mo6t  original  and  uiuque  ;n  h^cory. 
From  an  infant  nation  our  country  h^i.s 
steadily  progressed  until  today  it  ls  the 
most  powerful  and  influential  nation  i.a 
the  world,  and  particularly  dedicated  to 
peace  on  earth. 

In  the  making  of  our  history  names  cf 
grreat  men  and  women  in  all  walks  of  life 
stand  out  with  prominence.  In  the  field 
of  government,  legislative,  executive,  and 

7«h,Jd 


Judicial,  grreat  figures  are  recorded  in  our 
history.     It  is  hard  to  distingui.sh  In  U^ie 
lifetmie  of  any  man  what  his  place  in 
hist<MT  will  be.     The  emoUons  of  hvin-: 
generations   preclude   the  human   mir  1 
mterpretinc  correctly   beyond   that   oi..' 
lifetime  what  place  a  man  will  hold  ;:. 
history.     That  'jsuaiiy  hes  with  tht-  iii.v- 
tonans  of  tomorrow      But   in  our   t.::.- 
there  is  one  man  we  can  pick  ou'   wL  . 
stands  out  in  our  m.nds  and  in  'lie  minds 
of  the  people  a.,  a  man  of  l.:su>ry,  par- 
ticularly on  the  ronMmctive  side  uf  life 
and  the  con.str'jct;ve  .side  of  history.     Hi.s 
birthdav  anniversary  ls  '-eieoraled  today 
I   refer   t-o    that   great   American,    n.  ' 
only  a  son  of  Te.xa.,  but  a  ciUz*ti  <  f  and 
respected     and     loved     throughout     the 
Umted   State.s.   a   man  with   a  heart  of 
eold,  our  beloved  Speaker.  Sa.m  Haybitin. 
Our  country  has   been  ennchfd   by  the 
services  of  Sam  Rayburm      You  and  I  and 
all   others  v.  ho  have   had   the    honor  cf 
knowing  him  e;th*T  as  frier.ri.^  or  throui'h 
association  with  him  are  b«  uer  persons 
b'va use  of  our  fr.-nd..hip  and  our  asso- 
ciation   with    our    bfloved    Speaker.     I 
know,  tco.  t.'iat  I  express  the  sentiment 
of  all  our  co.leaf- ues  and  of  tlie  American 
peo;  le.  wheih*  r  tliey  know  the  Speaker 
personally  or  net.  pirticularly  the  peo- 
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pie  of  his  own  conpressional  di.  inct  who 
have  honored  hirn  for  s<>  n.  i...  \p;irs, 
uhen  I  j>ay  tiuit  in  e.\u.'ndiii^  u.  .v.i..  ;r 
congratulations  we  sincerely  hope  ii.,it 
Ood  In  His  infinite  wisdom  will  continue 
to  bestow  upon  Sam  Ratbtjun  for  many. 
many  years  to  come  an  abundance  of 
His  choicest  bleaaings.  and  that  he  will 
still  be  presiding  over  the  House  of  Rf  p- 
r-.spr.a lives.  And.  In  oi-der  to  make  it 
complete,  that  he  will  PtiU  h<  -i  Mem- 
ber of  the  Hoase  of  Representatives. 
^  The  following  shows  the  record  of  Mr. 
Sp^vJt.r  Raybi  RN,  of  Texas,  as  Speaker 
oi  uie  House  of  RepresenUU'vt>s  a.s  com- 
pared to  U\e  service  of  Sp«.  Uter  Hciuy 
Clay,  of  Kentucky: 

Actual  Numbhi  or  Days  Sovcd  km  Spfakew 

(Not  I.vcluding  Dats  or  iNTTRHtcNr-M  i   by 
Mb    Speakfr  Sam  Raybttin   h  :\i- 

BUR  1«.  1940.  TO  Noow.  Jan  •^RT  6.  1  j60 
The  following  cotnpUaUon  shows  Uie  ac- 
tual number  of  days  served  •■  Speaker  by 
Mr.  Speaker  Ratburjt  and  doM  not  include 
days  of  interregnum  (noon.  January  3  1943 
to  noon.  January  «  l»4a.  8  days  Intemvnum-' 
noon,  January  3.  1955.  to  noon.  Janaary  5. 
1&65.  a  day*  tuierregnum.  ;.nd  noon.  January 
3.  1959.  to  rux>n.  Janiiary  7.  1956.  4  days  In- 
terregnmnj  pending  Mr.  R^YBURJ>^•s  election 
tLs  Speaker  for  the  78th.  84th,  and  8«th  Ckin- 
gresses.  respectively. 
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Companton  of  lenffth  of  service  of  Bpeakcra  U 


t-nry  Vlny  r,f  KmUirky.  and  Sum  i:'i;il 
Coniiniicd 


•  ".  of  Texas,  at  of  12  tmnr,.  .Janvnry  6,  1960- 
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Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
now  yield  to  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  the  Republican 
leader  cf  the  House, 

Mr.  HALLECK.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  say  at  the  outset  that  the  ovaUon 
tendered  to  Speaker  Ravburn  when  he 
first  called  the  House  to  ordr^r  today  is 
clear  evidence  of  the  deep  affection  we 
all  have  for  him.     And  so  happy  am  I  to 
Join  my  colleagues  on  this  occasion— this 
Is  not  bipartisan— it  is  not  nonpartisan; 
It  is  Just  a  genuine  expression  of  grati- 
tude   and    admiration    for    our    great 
Speaker  R.ayburn.    I  must  say  that  while 
I  heartily  put  my  stamp  of  approval  on 
just  about  everything  the  majority  leader 
has  said  about  our  Speaker.   I  cannot 
quite  go  along  with  his  statement  that 
ne  just  be  Speaker  of  the  House  forever 
But.  having  said  that,  may  I  simply 
say  again  that  it  has  been  a  great  pleas- 
ure to  work  with  S.«m  RAVBURit      i  have 
now  been  here  approximately  25  years— 
not  as  long  as  some— but  through  that 
timf  wf-  have  all  witnps5ed  his  very  faith- 
ful] devotion  to  his  duties  as  Speaker  of 
the   House   of  Representatives.     I   have 
felt  the  warmth  of  his  personal  friend- 
ship.    Believe  me.  I  appreciate   it   as   I 
am  ^ure  everyone  here  does 

Mr    McCORMACK      ^!^   Speaker   the 
re.sponsibilities  and  dutie.s  of  the  Spe'akor 
of  the  Hou.se  of  Rppre.<^entatives  arc  ap- 
preciated by  all  of  us.   but  thev  can   be 
most  effectively  appreciated  bv'onp  who 
has  been  Speaker  of  th:.s  Hou.>^e      To  me 
the    Presirim::    Officer    of    tlic    Hou.se    of 
Representauves  is  one  of  the  ere-.t  fl^'- 
urcs  of  America— no  matter  wlat  par'v 
he  Is  a  member  of.    Everv  Speaker  I  h-^ve 
served  under  has  performed  his  trust  in 
carryinp  out  the  rules  of  the  Hou.se  .vith 
fa!rnes.s  and  without  rerard  to  partv  or 
partisan     con.siderations.     dend  n-  "the 
question.s  that  ari.se  under  parhamentarv 
law  in  accordance  with  that  law  and  *- 
accordance  uuh  the  rules  of  the  House 
and   pioteciinK   the  rights  of  all   Mem- 
Ders.     We  all  pay  our  respects  to  our  dis- 
tineuished    friend    and    former    Sreakrr 
of  the  House,  the  centleman  from  Massa- 
chusetLs.  my  drar  friend.  Joe  Martin   as 
a  Rreat  Si>oaker  who  has  presided  with 
eminent     fairness     and     justice     to     all 
Members 

I  now  yield  to  Uie  distinguished  former 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MARTIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  and  my 
coik^gues.  it  is  a  great  privilege  to  have 
the  opportunity,  even  for  a  few  moment* 
to  pay  my  respects  to  a  dear  friend    an 
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old  friend  and  a  Member  whose  friend- 
ship has  lasted  over  35  years  without  a 
jarring  note.     It  has  been  my  privilege 
to  know  Sam  R.^ybuen  all  these  years, 
and  I  can  testify,  as  few  men  can  testify.' 
to  his  rugged  Americanism,  his  loyalty 
to  country  and  his  intense  desire  above 
everything   else   to   maintain   the   high 
hcnor  and  the  integrity  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.    There  have  been  many 
tim.es  when  other  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment have  tried  to  encroach  upon  the 
prerogatives  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  as  long  as  we  have  had  S\m 
R-^i-BURN  in  the  Speaker's  chair,  we  know 
that  the  rights  of  the  House  have  been 
ably  and  adequat?ly  defended,  and  that 
never  while  he  is  Speaker  will  the  rights 
and  integrity   of  the  House  of   R  -re- 
sentatives  be  sacrificed. 

As  my  pood  friend,  the  majority  lead- 
er,  the  gentleman   from   Massachu.-^etts 
I  Mr.    McConMACK],    h?.s   well   said     Mr 
R.\YBURN  has  been  a  Member  longer  than 
anyone  else. 

All  these  have  bc^cn  verv  eventful 
years.  They  have  been  yea.^s  of  great 
trial:  years  which,  if  we  did  not  have 
men  like-  Sam  Raybi-rn  at  the  h-'m 
America  would  not  bo  the  forward  come 
progressi-e  country  that  it  is  todav  *"i 
thank  God  that  we  have  had  Sam  Ray- 
burn  as  Speaker.  His  services  for  hs 
country  will  never  be  forgotten. 

I  want  to  pay  particular  tribute  to  h's 
preat  service  m  behalf  of  con.stitutionai 
government,  a  government  of  laws  and 
not  of  men  May  I  wi.^h  Sam  manv 
happy  returns  of  the  dav.  May  he  have 
a  pleasant  birthday  and  mav  the  vears 
hereafter  bring  him  the  very  ben  of 
health  and  may  they  bring  "increased 
opportunity  to  serve  not  only  his  countrv 
but  all  of  humanitv. 

.Mr.    McCORM.ACX.     Mr.    Speaker     I 

J'i^'^^^°    ^^X^^^^v.neuisheC    gentleman 
from  Texas  i  Mr.  Rogers  ■ . 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.     Mr.  Speak'^r 
I  n.sp  today  on  behalf  of  the  Texas  dele- 
gation to  say  "happy  birthdav"  to  you 
and    to    pay    you    the    deserved    tribute 
to  which  a  great  man  is  entitled      It  was 
my  distinction,  and  one,  let  m.e  sav    of 
which  I   am  justly  proud,  to  have  "had 
you  as  my  Representative  in  Congre.vs 
during  the  early  years  of  mv  life      For 
many  years  you  represented  mv  family 
and    mo>sL    recently    my    mother,    who 
P.vs&ed  away  a  few  years  ago.    I  do  not 
think    anyone   m   any    district    in    this 
United    States    of    America    was    more 
proud  of  you  than  my  family.     I  know 


the  same  would  have  been  true  with 
every  other  Member  of  the  Texas  delega- 
tion who  is  in  Congress  today  or  who  has 
served  in  the  past,  or.  I  may  sav,  who 
may  come  in  the  future.  Texas  i.s  proud 
of  you.  and  justly  so.  You  have  proven 
that  man  can  live  by  law,  if  those  laws 
are  based  on  fairness,  justice,  and  equity 
You  have  been  the  exemplification  of 
decency  and  fair  dealing.  I  think  that 
the  history  books  will  record  vour  great 
contributions  in  this  respect  as  the  out- 
standing contributions  m  this  era.  on 
achievements  that  will  challenge  future 
generations. 

The  greatness  of  most  m.en  is  measured 
by  plaques,  awards,  and  ether  matcr-al 
presentations,     i    am    sure    vou    have 
plenty  of  those.     I  know  of  many.     But  I 
t'link  the  truest  m.ea.sure  of  greatness  is 
the  re.spect  and  devotion  which  one  man 
bears  for  another.     In  your  case,  a  re- 
spect and  devotion  indelibly  imprinted  m 
the  minds  of  those  men  and  women  who 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  know  you 
and  have  had   an  opportunitv  to  serve 
with  you.     There  is  no  one  who  knows 
you  or  who  has  ever  been  associated  with 
you  who  does  not  know  that  when  you 
say  you  will  do  something,  it  will  be  done 
I  do  not  think  any  greater  tr.bute  can 
be  paid  to  any  man. 

As  a  great  American,  a  great  states- 
man and  a  great  Texan,  the  Texas  dele- 
gauon  is  deeply  honored  to  have  vou  as 
our  leader.  We  wish  you  a  happv  birth- 
cay,  and  we  are  f:oing  to  look  forward  to 
repeating  this  ceremony  for  manv  vears 
to  come.  ■  ■ 

Mr.   McCORMACK,     Mr.    Speaker.    I 


yie;d  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the   Committee  on   Appropriations    the 
gentleman  fro.-n  Mi.s,souri  !Mr  C»vnoni 
Mr.   CAN-NON.     Mr.    Speaker,   one   oi 
the  m.any  emoluments  which  ac-'-ue  to 
us  as  Members  of  this  bodv  i.s  the  asso- 
ciation with  men  from  all  sections  of  the 
Nation— men    who   have   been   carefullv 
selected  and  screened  by  the  in^xorab'e 
pi  ocesses  of  political  preferment  and  who 
come  to  us  here  as  representatives  of  t'^e 
industry,  the  geographical  area,  and  the 
people  for  whom  they  speak.     Here  a-e 
developed   friendships    and    associat-ons 
and    influences   which   remain   with   lis 
through  life. 

The  friendship  of  men  hke  Speaker 
Raybufn  has  touched  and  en.-iched  the 

«TkI^<  °^  ^''^"^  "^'^^  ^^o  has  served 
with  him.  And.  in  turn,  he  has.  without 
exception,  been  the  friend  of  every  man 
who  has  served  with  him  in  the  Congress 
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It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  as- 
sociated with  him  here  longer  than  any 
other  Member  of  this  House.  I  was  pres- 
ent and  saw  him  sworn  in  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  for  the  first  time  And  have 
seen  him  sworn  in.  or  been  sworn  in  by 
him.  in  every  succeeding  Congress. 

I  have  seen  10  Spf^'akers  m  that  chair. 
All  of  them  men  exceptionally  qualified 
for  the  duties  of  that  high  office.  And 
of  all  of  the  10  Speakers  with  whom  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  be  personally 
associated,  and  with  the  long  line  of 
illustrious  men  who  preceded  him  and 
whose  decisior.s  it  has  bet-n  my  privilege 
to  read,  there  is  none  who,  m  my  opin- 
ion, ranks  higher  not  only-4n  the  dis- 
charge of  the  technical  duties  of  his 
office,  but  certa;nly  m  those  greater  at- 
tributes of  heart  and  m;nd  which  have 
distinguished  all  of  them  than  the  great 
Speaker  who  presides  here  today  and 
who  has  occupied  that  position  longer 
than  any  other  man  m  American  his- 
tory. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  .speak  of  Sam 
Rayburn  as  a  partisan  or  even  as  a  mem- 
ber of  any  one  party,  becau.^e  it  nec- 
essarily follows  that  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  h6  IS  the  titular  leader  of  our 
branch  of*  the  Government  He  .speaks 
for  America.  The  term  of  his  extended 
speakership  covers  one  of  the  most  crit- 
ical ptnods  in  world  history.  He  has  had 
to  deal  with  many  exacting  problems. 
because  the  Governmeiu  during  that  pe- 
riod has  been  confronted  with  .some  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  in  th^-  shor' 
history  of  the  Nation.  In  these  critical 
situations  he  has  repre.sented  not  only 
his  own  party  to  whiCh  he  has  been  al- 
ways loyal,  but  all  Members  of  the  House 
and  every  American  citizen.  And  his 
record  through  these  trying  times  has 
been  one  of  which  every  Member  of  the 
House  can  be  justly  proud. 

We  wish  for  him  many  happy  returns 
of  the  day.  And  we  wish  for  him  and  the 
country  many  more  years  of  devoted* 
service  as  Speaker 

Mr.    McCORMACK       Mr     Speaker,    I 
yield  to  the  minority  whip,  the  distin- 
guished   gentleman    from    Illinois    I  Mr 
Arends!. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  for 
yielding  to  me.  Might  I  .say  those  of  us 
who  do  not  happen  to  live  in  Texas  or 
who  have  not  been  there  over  a  period 
of  years  take  with  a  gram  of  salt,  prob- 
ably, some  of  the  tall  stories  that  have 
been  told  of  Texas  and  Texans.  but  let 
me  say  that  to  hear  and  see  the  demon- 
sti-ation  that  today  has  been  accorded  to 
our  beloved  Speaker  leaves  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  anyone  that  Texas  has  raised 
an  outstanding  No.  1  statesman  in  the 
person  by  the  name  of  Sam  Rayburn.  I 
believe  all  of  us.  whether  we  come  from 
Texas  or  not.  can  agree  that  in  the  per- 
son of  the  great  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn, 
Texas  has  sent  us  her  greatest  man. 

Let  me  say  before  proceeding  further 
that  I  can  best  express  myself  by  simply 
saying  "Amen"  to  what  has  been  said,  to 
the  many  fine  tributes  already  paid  to 
you  today  on  your  anniversary,  and  I 
hope  the  years  ahead  will,  as  they  have 
in  the  pa5t,  fall  lightly  on  your  .shoulders 


This  was  very  forcefully  brought  home 
to  me  when  I  attended  a  celebration  in 
my  district  not  long  ago  for  a  man  who 
was  100  years  old.  There  was  another 
elderly  man  sitting  at  the  table  behind 
me.  I  turned  and  asked  him  how  old  he 
was.  He  said  he  was  90  I  asked  him  if 
he  was  enjoying  the  evening.  He  .said, 
Yes.  but  things  are  dragging  out  too 
long  here:  I  am  worried  about  this  old 
gentleman  who  is  100  years  old."  Here 
we  have  the  example  of  relativity,  for  a 
man  90  was  worrying  not  for  him.self 
but  about  the  man  who  was  100  years  old. 

It  is  my  personal  wish  that  you  may 
be  spared  for  many,  many  years  of  con- 
tinued useful  service,  and  that  you  will 
preside  here  whenever  your  party  is  in 
power,  but  aside  from  politics,  as  an  ex- 
pression of  friendship,  speaking  for  my- 
self, and  I  am  sure  for  all  other  Members 
of  this  body,  we  wish  you  many  years 
of  happiness  and  health,  and  express  our 
great  appreciation  of  the  services  you 
have  rendered  your  State  and  your 
country. 

Mr  MrCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
now  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  BogcsI. 

Mr.  BOGGS  Mr.  Speaker,  on  pre- 
vious occasions  of  your  birthday  I  have 
recited  to  the  House  the  long  legislative 
history  of  yourself.  We  have  now  run 
out  .of  comparisons.  You  have  exceeded 
the  record  of  any  man  who  ever  served 
*An  the  House  of  Representatives.  There- 
fore, the  only  comparisons  now  that  can 
be  made  are  with  distinguished  British 
parliamentarians,  such  as  Gladstone, 
Balfour,  and  Churchill. 

But  today  for  just  one  moment. 
rather  than  delve  into  historv  —becau.se 
you.  Mr  Speaker,  are  already  a  part  of 
history — I  should  like  to  tell  the  Mem- 
bers that  a  week  ago  I  had  the  great 
privilege  of  traveling  to  Mr  Rayburns 
home  district  and  participating  there  m 
a  testimonal  luncheon  accorded  him  by 
his  constituenus  This  was  a  very  heart- 
warming demon.stration  by  the  people 
that  Speaker  Rayburn  has  so  well  repre- 
sented for  a  half  century.  The  testi- 
monial was  sponsored  by  the  civic  clubs 
of  Sherman.  Tex  :  and  despite  the  fact 
that  they  had  the  largest  place  in  the 
city  of  Sherman,  namely,  the  auditorium. 
It  was  impavsible  for  a  great  many  peo- 
ple to  obtain  seat^s.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
some  of  my  distinguished  colleagues  from 
Texas  gave  their  seats  to  people  I 
brought  from  my  State  of  Louisiaiia. 

I  think  the  real  tribute  was  in  the  fact 
that  ttie  people  the  Speaker  has  .served 
for  50  years  were  willing  to  turn  out  and 
give  him  this  magnificent  testimonial 
I  think  all  of  the  people  there  thought, 
as  I  did.  as  these  beautiful  .speeches  were 
made,  that  despite  the  fact  tlii.,  great 
man  has  had  to  make  decisions  affecting 
all  of  mankind  in  two  great  wars  and 
under  many  President's,  both  r>mocratic 
and  Republican,  he  has  never  be^'n  too 
busy  to  serve  the  people  who  have 
honored  him  by  electing  him  so  many 
times  to  high  public  office 

It  was  my  privilege  then  and  it  is  my 
pnvilege  today,  to  join  with  them  in 
.saying  'Happy  birthday  to  you." 


I  think  a  significant  thing  appeared  in 
a  news  article  in  his  hometown  paper, 
to  the  effect  that  when  the  heat  of  debate 
was  over  and  the  session  was  ended  the 
Speaker  never  went  on  a  trip.  He  always 
went  back  home. 

Happy  birthday  to  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  as 
the  concluding  speaker  I  shall  recognize 
in  the  p>erformance  of  my  duties  as  ma- 
jority leader.  I  yield  to  my  real  right 
arm.  the  distinguished  Democratic  whip, 
my  very  dear  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr  Albert  I . 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  desire 
to  join  all  Members  of  the  House  today 
in  paying  tribute  to  our  great  Speaker, 
a  giant  of  a  man  whose  stature  grows 
with  each  passing  year.  I  refer  to  his 
stature  as  a  statesman  and  not  to  his 
physical  stature,  because  as  he  stated  at 
his  press  conference  this  morning  he 
weighs  exactly  the  same  today  as  he 
did  40  years  ago,  and  that  with  his 
winter  clothes  on. 

Along  with  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana,  and  many  other 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  it 
was  my  privilege  last  week  to  go  to 
Sherman,  Tex.  when  a  tremendous 
tribute  was  paid  the  Speaker  by  the  citi- 
zens of  that  community  and  of  his  con- 
gressional district.  A  number  of  my 
constituents  were  also  present  for  the 
occasion. 

I  was  happy  to  read  in  one  of  the  news- 
papers from  my  district  only  this  morn- 
ing an  editorial  by  Ennis  M  DeWeese  of 
Hugo.  Okla..  in  the  Southeast  Oklaho- 
man  of  December  31.  1959.  which  I  think 
expresses  the  attitude  of  the  people  of 
my  State. 

This  editorial  is  as  follows: 

What  was  said  In  praise  of  Sam  Ratbthin 
at  the  appreciation  banqi.et  for  the  veteran 
Sp>eaker  of  the  House  at  Sherman,  Tex, 
Wednesday  night  was  well  deserved 

Sam  Ratbukn  Is  a  big  man  because  he  has 
brains — plain  old  horse  sense  to  an  unusual 
degree — and  he  has  never  lost  the  common 
touch. 

Ms.  Sam.  to  use  a  homely  exj.rpsslnn, 
knows  the  human  critter  and  undprsvi:.  is 
what  makes  him  tick  "  He's  the  sort  of 
.•■eallst  for  whom  the  need  Is  ever  present. 

He  certainly  deserves  to  be  rated  among 
the  greatest  men  In  the  legislative  branch 
of  Government  since  the  Federal  Union  was 
formed. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  distlngui-'^hed  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  referred  to 
an  article  appearing  m  the  Sherman 
Democrat  of  Decemb^i  29.  which  con- 
tai!..-  .1  splendid  ;x)rlrait  of  tl.-'  St>«-akfr. 
and  witJi  leave  of  the  distin,:u;-htHl  gen- 
tleman. I  shall  include  ilu-  as  h  part  of 
mv  r-' marks. 

It  IS  as  follows: 
Sam   R.^TBtruN:   A  Lxqcnd  cm  Hi><   Own   Lirr- 

TTNJr 

Washington. — Sam  Raybi-rn  rif  Flnf 
Sfwlngs.  Fannin  County.  Tex  and  nv>re  re- 
cently of  Bonham,  belongs  to  a  tm*^  rfi^pgi.rv 
of  human  beings- 
He  has  become  a  legend  In  hU  own  life- 
time 

For  a  whole  generation  national  writers 
have  told  the  story  of  his  records  as  a  public 
official  and  the  many  laws  he  has  fathvrpd 
to  Improve  the  dally  lives  of  the  plain  peo- 
ple of  America  In  whom  he  has  a  p;u>i>ioiiate, 
almost  religious  faith. 
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Many  peopu^  know  that  he  has  been  Sj>ehk- 
er  of  the  US  House  of  Reprpseniatlves  17 
years — longer  than  any  mj.n  in  history — and 
almost  twice  as  long  a*  Henry  Ciay; 

He  has  served  mere  ypars  In  the  Hunise  of 
Representatives  thasi  any  man  since  this 
Democracy  was  born; 

He  has  helped  to  guide  the  United  States 
through  Its  two  greatest  wars.  Its  greatest 
prosperity,  and  Its  greatest  depression. 

A  lot  of  i>eople  know  some  of  his  legis- 
lative achievement*.  The  REA.  which 
brought  electricity  to  almost  all  the  farms 
of  America;  the  farm-to-market  road  pro- 
gram which  is  lifting  the  farmer  out  of  the 
mud:  the  resulatlnn  of  Wall  Street  which 
protected  the  savings  of  .unUons  of  people 
when  Invested  In  stocks  and  bonds;  GI 
Insurance  and  the  veterans  dlMblllty  pay- 
ments which  have  help>cd  ^ery  American 
soldier  and  his  famUy  tlnce  1917;  toil  con- 
servation and  flood  control  measures  to  help 
save  the  priceless  heritage  of  the  soil  so 
that  unborn  generations  of  Americans  may 
continue  to  eat  abundantly — these  are  a  few 
of  the  FUyburn  accompIUhments  In  the  Halls 
of  Congress,  which  affect  the  dally  welfare 
of  all  Americans. 

NO    PtTBUCITT     MA.N 

But  m  spite  of  this  knowledge  of  his  rec- 
ords and  his  accomplishments,  many  people 
have  only  a  hazy  idea  of  what  kind  of  a 
human  being  this  man  Is. 

Pot  this  Raybxtb.u  himself  Is  largely  re- 
sponsible. Most  men  In  public  life  seek. 
even  crave,  every  bit  of  publicity  they  ran 
manage. 

Not  so  with  Ratbi'kn. 

He  h.is  never  had  a  ■publicity  man"  on  his 
■tan 

He  Is  probably  the  only  official  In  Washing- 
ton who  Is  bruique  with  news  photographers, 
letting  them  take  1  or  2  pictures,  then  or- 
derlne  them  ■Thht's  all  boys — no  more  plc- 
tar'>s  ■' 

He  ha*  steadfastly  refused  to  write  the 
stiiry  ol  his  eventful  life. 

He  seldom  makes  a  speech  In  Congress. 

Once  he  complimented  an  associate  by 
sft>!ng.  "He  doesn't  run  around  getting  his 
name  In  the  newspapers  " 

Well,  what  kind  of  a  human  being  Is  Sam 

R.SYBfEN'' 

First,  he  Is  a  blinjjle.  even  old-f;ishloned 
man 

He  dresses  conservatively,  hates  loud 
clotiip.s  a;.(i  hats  and  ues,  both  for  himaelf 

and  ffjT  others. 

LIKflS     PLAIN    FOOD 

A  hearty  eattT.  he  f.nds  no  pleasure  In 
"fnliy  dishes  C)nce  fn  his  way  back  from 
Washington,  he  phuned  his  mother  Shf 
asked  what  he  wa:ued  f^ir  supper  that  night 
"Crumb-In."  he  said  -cold  C'jrnbread  crum- 
bled In  •■wopt  milk      He  srot  It 

Pork  shoulder,  chlckrn  fried  !n  h  >k  l:\:d 
white  onions  scrambled  eg;;s.  chili  withuut 
beai\s,  v.-vnilla  ice  cream  beefsteak,  snap 
bean<  r^  iv.>.*  k'lhlet  grwy  on  hft  biscuit*  and 
always  ^  <r'..'>rr.\6  these  constitute  his  Idea 
of  ■  reiil  r.'v  •  . :  .^ 

In  W^cM.it.Tt.n  he  has  lived  In  the  same 
small,  c  iii.'Tiab..-  apartment  for  mur«  than 
30  ye^rs 

He  atUl  drives — and  personally  du-^ta  and 
»!»'«•• — the  l'H7  Cadillac  «Juch  the  Demo- 
cratic Congre;.&raen  liK>k  up  a  Cv^ileciiun  to 
give  liim  nf  .tr'y  13  ye.arf.  Rftn 

His  conversation  l.^  couched  In  the  simple. 
home.spun.  Anglo-Saxon  words  he  learned 
around  his  father's  flre«ilde  south  of  Wiii- 
dom.  He  Intensely  dislikes  what  he  calls 
those  five-cylinder  words.  When  he  speaks, 
everyone  under? t.uids  exactly  what  he  means 

rN  RoirrsT  hkalth 

He  Ls  one  man  who  has  never  had  any  de- 
sire to  go  abroad.  When  Congress  adjourns. 
there  Is  only  out  place  he  wanta  to  go — and 
does  go — home. 


Sam  Raybttln  h:\e  enjoyed  an  unusual  ro- 
bust n  ess  ot  health. 

He  ha*  never  !>een  In  a  hospital  except  to 
ha',  e  his  t mslls  renioved. 

He  hits  never  h.-vd  a  heAdache 

When  c.  -...'rpsf-  .Hdjnirned  this  ▼*'ar,  It 
w...'ked  throtieh  the  entire  night  and  finally 
cf„;ied  It  quit*  ai  6:36  am  RATBtrBN  w.ts  up 
all  night  presiding  over  the  H^use  of  Repre- 
sentatives, yet  he  wa*  back  at  his  oftice  at  11 
a.m..  worked  all  da\  seeing  a  constant  etrcum 
of  visitors,  and  then  went  to  a  White  H  -use 
dinner  that  night.  The  next  di.y  he  uaf  at 
his  office  bright  and  early. 

Undoubtedly  his  own  health  habits  have 
contributed  to  this  robustness.  He  rarely 
masees  staying  In  bed  9  hours  every  night. 
He  eats  very  temperately.  He  loves  to  walk, 
and  If  the  weather  Is  bad.  he  gets  his  exer- 
cise by  walking  back  and  forth  throughout 
the  huge  Capitol  Building. 

HONET    HIS    MruiCINK 

Sunshine,  he  believes,  is  great  medicine, 
and  he  likes  to  walk  or  sit  in  the  sun  for  long 

hours. 

And  honey  to  him  Is  medicine.  Every 
morning  he  has  honey  for  breakfast 

When  he  goes  to  bed.  he  goes  right  ui 
sleep.  "If  I  can't  do  my  Job  standing  up.  I 
danged  sure  can't  do  it  lying  on  my  back  and 
worrying  about  it."  he  explains. 

Sam  IUtvxjuh  is  a  man  full  of  refUess 
energy. 

Part  of  this  comee  from  his  natural  vital- 
ity and  good  health.  The  rest  comes  from 
his  training. 

He  was  1  of  H  children  In  a  poor  family 
Every   member   of    the   family    had    to    work 
hard  In  order  to  make  ends  meet       He   was 
taught   not    only    that    work    was    necessary, 
but  that  It  was  honorable. 

Then  he  went  to  Professor  Mayo's  Er-.st 
Texas  Normal,  the  forerunner  of  East  Texi^s 
State  College  at  Commerce  There  he  fell 
under  the  spell  of  one  of  the  grentert  In- 
fluences of  his  life.  WUllam  Leonida*  Mayo. 
an  inspired  man  who  gave  more  Texas  b^^ys 
and  girls  from  poor  families  a  chance  tc  get 
ahead  than  any  man  of  record 

LTKES  HARD  WORK 

"Dtirlng  the  morning  exercises.  Professor 
Mayo  was  the  most  Inspiring  man  I  ever 
knew."  Ratbt-Rn  said  53  yea.-s  later  'He 
made  a  student  feel  like  a  criminal  If  he 
did  not  work,  and  not  only  that,  but  work 
to  his  utmost  capacity." 

This  habit  of  incessant  work  he  has  never 
abandoned.  On  most  holidays,  when  the 
Capitol  Is  deserted  except  for  tourists,  he 
comes  to  his  office  and  If  there  Is  no  mail 
to  answer  and  m  visitors  to  see  he  Is 
restless  as  a  bear  and  makes  some  kind  oX 
work. 

To  his  staff,  one  of  his  trademarks  Is — 
•Lets  do  It  now  '■  Often  at  the  end  of  a 
tiring  day.  a  staff  a«alsiant  will  say,  'I  want 
to  discuss  this  with  you,  bvit  III  wait  until 
tomorrow,"  Kb  stock  reply  is:  "No;  lets 
do  It  now." 

He  works  quickly,  restlessly,  tersely 

Most  of  his  telephone  conversations 
whether  they  be  with  the  President  or  a 
renk  stranper  are  never  over  a  or  3  min- 
utes U up  He  detest?  receiving  a  long  letter, 
ar.d  aln^iKst  never  WTltee  one  longer  Uian  a 
page  Congressmen  come  to  see  him  with 
a  compiicHted  problem,  but  he  gives  his  de- 
cision qviickly  ttrmiy,  and  normally  the  con- 
ference is  completed  in  5  or  10  minutes 

HATT.S     WAS'llJ'fLN'KSa 

That  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Washing- 
ton newspapermen  say  that  he  sees  more 
pe<  pie  m  a  day  than  any  other  high  official 
In  the  Nation's  Capital. 

W.aste.  whether  it  be  of  time  or  natural 
res*^)UTces   or   human  talent,   pains  htm. 

"It  Just  hui  t«  me  to  see  soil  wa&hlng  away." 
he  once  void  a  visitor.    'I  love  the  dirt." 


Talking  of  a  young  man  of  ereat  talent  who 
had  n  )t  U5ed  it,  he  commented  sadlv.  •'It's 
a  shame,  but  he  Just  didn  t  liave  a  pro- 
gram " 

H"  believes  religiously  that  every  person 
should  set  for  himself  an  aim  early  In  life 
and  then  work  without  ceasing  until  he  has 
re;i;'hed  his  goal. 

That  was  his  own  program  in  Ule.  Wiien 
he  was  a  child,  perhaps  £  or  9  years  oid. 
in  liie  cuitun  fields  of  Fann.n  County,  he 
made  up  his  mind  that  some  day  he  was 
going  to  make  a  lawyer  and  go  to  Congres.s 
and  be  Speaker  of  the  House.  He  never  let 
go  of  the  dream. 

DEATH     BEFORE     r.MlURE 

"I  would  rather  have  died  than  to  have 
failed."  he  said  years  later  He  firmly  be- 
lieves that  every  perron  can  ar^hieve  his  goal 
in  life  If  he  makes  up  his  mind  early  £::d 
never  stops  working  toward  It. 

To  many  observers,  much  of  Ratbcrn's 
success  came  from  his  universal  rtputatlou 
for  candor  and   telling  the  truth. 

A  newspaperman  once  said  to  him.  "Mr. 
Speaker,  you  see  a  hundred  people  a  day 
with  problems  and  you  tell  them  what  you 
will  do  and  won't  "do  or  that  ycu'll  think 
about  It.  But  I  never  see  y^-.i  ir. iking  note.6 
on  what  you  tell  them,  yet  ycu  never  seem 
to  forget.     What  is  ycur  secret?" 

Ratburn  s   hot,   brown    eyes,   flashed. 

"If  you  tell  the  truth  the  first  time,  then 
you  don't  have  to  remember,     he  shot  back. 

Another  time  he  said:  "TeU  the  truth 
first  and  save  later  explanations  " 

Presidents  and  other  high  officials  some- 
times nnd  It  difficult  to  get  honest  opinions 
becau.^e  many  people  try  to  tailor  their  ad- 
vice to  what  they  think  the  high  offlci.il 
vants  to  hear 

l-AYS    IT    fjN     JUL    LINE 

Not  so  with  Rateuhn- 

When  they  ask  Ratbttrn-  for  advice  he 
lays  It  on  the  line  This  frankness  under  all 
ciicun.stances  has  made  him  a  much-sought 
ad\iser 

Perhaps  this  explains  much  of  his  great 
popularity  with  the  Washington  press  corps. 
O.'ten  he  will  tell  newsmen:  '  I  don't  want  to 
talk  about  that  '  In  reply  to  their  questions, 
but  when  he  does  say  something,  they  know 
It  is  tlie  complete  truth  as  Ratbukn  sees  It. 

Alone:  with  his  candor,  a  frequently  men- 
tioiied  trait  is  Ratburns  fairness. 

Many  Democrats  and  Republicans  differ 
w'th  him  on  political  questions,  but  they  are 
virtually  unanlmotis  in  praising  his  fairness. 
Even  when  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
cunsidering  a  bill  to  which  he  Is  strongly 
cpposed  the  supporters  of  the  bill  are  given 
every  break  to  which  they  are  enUtled  under 
the  House  rules. 

"The  greatest  ambition  a  man  can  have  is 
to  be  known  as  a  Just  man,"  he  once  said 

"Be  Just— be  fair."  he  says  over  and  over 
again  In  advising  people. 

SKJUT    OF    rXANKSS 

"Laws  should  never  be  pnssed  to  punish 
someone  or  to  piTe  some<->ne  an  unfuir  «d- 
vant4\ge  E^•^ry  law  should  be  paM*d  In  « 
spirit  ut  fairness."  he  frequently  declares 

And  whenever  •  bill  Cv-mes  vp  which  he 
thinks  was  designed  to  punish  someone  he 
emphatically  viies  "No  " 

This  spirit  of  jvistioe  is  reflected  In  his 
highly  successful  techniques  of  leadership 
in  the  C<ingre5is 

The  Sp>eaker  possesses  tremendous  power, 
second  only  to  the  President.  His  power  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  especially 
great.  If  he  chose  to  punish  a  Member  who 
opposed  him,  he  could  embarrass  and  in 
some  Instances,  defeat  the  Member  by  seeing 
that  his  pet  bills  are  killed,  that  he"  is  kept 
oS  gocxl  committees,  that  canipalgn  fuids 
are  wiiliheld  Irum  him. 
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That  Is  not  Ratburns  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness. 

Ins'uead  of  punishing  Raybxtrn  simply 
withholds  future  favors,  bestowing  t±iem  on 
tnose  who  are  his  friends.  He  stands  by 
those  who  stand  by  him.  but  he  never  seeks 
\engeance  on  those  who  fail  to  go  along 

TALKS    WITH    rr.IFNDS 

During  the  working  day  RATBt-RV  is  al- 
ways moving,  seeing  a  constant  stream  of 
visitors,  very  sparing  of  word.^  relfixed  but 
always  busy- 
When  the  working  day  ls  ■  ver.  his  greatest 
diversion  is  "lo  sit  and  talk  by  the  hour  with 
trusted  friends  The  conversation  covers 
the  poll"  Ics  of  the  day.  with  his  reTOinl.<?- 
conces  of  the  great  and  near-great  thrown 
la   from   time   to   time. 

But  the  conver.sation  always  seems  to  get 
around  lo  the  topics  he  loves  best — his 
family,  his  district,  the  soil,  and  his  faith  In 
the  future 

It  is  Impossible  tu  ur.derstand  RAYBfriN 
without  knowing  the  family  stock  from 
which  he  came  Ba-s.oally  Scottish  in  an- 
cestry, the  Rayburns  exhibit  many  traits 
associated  with  the  rugged  pe<jple  who  de- 
fended the.r  religion  and  their  homes  In 
Scotland's  nioU'^taii-.s  for  centuries. 

At  the  age  "f  47  his  father  packed  up  a 
Wife  and  10  children  and  left  the  east  Ten- 
nessee mountains  to  start  a  new  life  in  the 
black  land  country  of  north  Texa^  Making 
a  living  for  thL-^  big  family— scx>n  there  were 
11  children — from  40  acres  of  Pannin  County 
land  was  a  continual  struggle  Every bcxly 
worked  and  worked  hard  They  were  poor, 
but  they  were  happy  and  the  famllv  circle 
was   close  and   Wcirm 

CLOSE    KNIT    CLAN 

Today  five  of  the  children  are  still  alive, 
and  they  h^ve  always  been  a  very  close  knit 

clan  They  love  best  to  visit  with  each 
other 

Once  a  man  asked  Bobbie  PhiUips.  who 
cooked  for  the  Speaker  m  Bonham  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  which  Rayburn  (jwned 
a    certain    piece    ol    pr  jperty 

'I  don't  know  b<:mt  that,  she  replied  "I 
Just  know  what  one  of  'em  h;wi.  they  all  h.ts." 

Thriftmefs.  candor,  simple  tastes,  .h  fierce 
love  of  each  other,  their  friends,  -he  Uuid. 
and  their  country — these  Scottish  trai-.s  are 
common    to   the   entire   family. 

WashuigUjnians  for  nearly  half  a  century 
have  been  learning  about  the  Fourth  District 
of  Texitfc  and  its  people,  for  the  topic  comes 
up  at  almost  every  gathering  where  the 
Speaker  is  present,  whether  It  be  a  state 
dinner  or  a  private  conversation  in  his  ^mail 
apartment. 

PRAISEi    PEOPI  E 

He  likes  to  tell  of  the  district's  sturdy, 
hard-workin?  self-reliant,  independent  peo- 
ple, of  then-  ambitions  for  good  homes,  a 
good  name,  and  op<3rtunity  f  ,r  their  chil- 
dren; of  its  wonderful,  deep,  black  topsoll; 
of  how  Its  soil  Is  beuig  cared  for.  its  rivers 
dammed,  it.-,  towns  improved,  ar.d  the  rise 
in  Its  people's  well-being  m  this  century. 
My  pe'^pie  have  shown  me  a  friendship 
and  a  devotion  unequaled  m  any  annals, '• 
he  says  vistfully 

Asked  once  what  he  Ci)!..s:dered  his  great  ?st 
accomplishments  in  the  H  '.is  of  C'onsress,  he 
quickly  replied.  The  REA  and  f''-irn--to- 
m^arket  roads  Those  are  things  that  help 
the  real   pei./p;p    ' 

One  of  RwBLRN  s  most  noticeable  traits  is 
his  optimism 

He  never  sighs  for  "the  good  old  days"; 
he  think-,  people  today  are  living  better,  have 
better  opp.  .rtunltles,  are  better  clothed. 
housed,  fed.  and  educated  than  ever  before. 
and  he  believes  that  their  life  will  be  even 
bet-er  in  the  years  and  decades  ahead. 

STILL    HAVE    LIBERTTE.S 

It  Stirs  his  wrath  to  hear  people  say  that 
"we  have  lost  our  ancient  liberties/* 


"What  liberties  have  we  lost^  '  he  demands. 
"The  American  txy  and  girl  today  can  think 
what  he  pleases,  sny  what  he  plea-ses  wrre 
what  he  pleases,  and  can  chc>o6e  his  own  way 
of  life  freely  s<J  lonn  a.s  he  does  not  trespa.'-s 
upon  someone  else 

■We  have  amended  our  Federal  Constitu- 
tion 22  times,  but  t<xlay  we  have  every  single 
liberty  we  had  when  the  Constitution  was 
written  In  1787 

And  as  long  ks  every  citizen  hold^  In  hla 
hand  a  free  and  unpurchasable  ballot — and 
uses  It — we  will  keep  the.se  freedoms." 

Raveurn  flares  up  when  he  hears  people 
'aikmg  about  "the  bad  boys  and  girls  of 
t<  >d  ■-I  y 

He  just  doesn't  believe  it. 

riMEST   GENERATION    TET 

"I  think  this  is  the  finest  generation  we 
have  yet  produced.  They're  smarter  than  the 
boys  and  girls  of  my  generation  because  they 
have  had  better  training;  they  are  Just  as 
patriotic;  they  are  Just  as  clean,  and  when 
the  burdens  of  citizenship  come  to  them  I 
know  Their  minds  will  be  keen  enough,  their 
shoulders  broad  enough,  and  their  hearts 
big  enough  to  preserve,  protect,  defend,  and 
perpetuate  this  great  democracy,  "  he  .lays 
over  and  over  again. 

"I  have  great  faith  in  people  I  believe 
that  about  98 '^  percent  of  the  American  peo- 
ple have  more  good  in  them  than  bad  and. 
when  properly  appealed  to.  they  will  do  the 
right  thing.  I  have  dealt  with  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  In  all  walks  of  life,  and 
I  have  found  that  when  you  treat  a  man 
right  he  will  nearly  always  meet  you  more 
than    halfway.  "   Ravb'  rn    maintains. 

Rayburn  s  sad.  shrewd  face,  dominated  bv 
his  deep,  dark  brown  eyes,  often  wears  a 
stern,  almost  forbidding  look  This  leads 
some  who  do  not  know  him  well  to  think 
that  he  is  hard  and  perhaps  fearsome. 

KNOWN   rOR  KINDNESS 

In  maintaining  order  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  in  a  political  convention, 
he  can  be  stern  and  very  forceful,  and  he  is 
the  exact  opposite  of  the  backslapf>cr 

But  those  who  know  the  man  will  remem- 
ber him  longest,  not  for  his  achievements  nor 
his  commonsense,  but  for  his  kindncFS. 

A  person  in  trouble,  any  person,  can  count 
on  Sam  Raybitrn  for  understanding  and  help. 
About  the  only  people  he  dislikes  are  those 
he  calls  cruel  people.  The  man  with  a 
mean  tongue  or  the  man  who  takes  advan- 
tage of  someone  less  fortunate,  these  Rat- 
Bt^N  has  no  use  for. 

"I  think  Sam  Raybtjkn's  outstanding  char- 
acteristic is  that  he  always  has  time,  or  takes 
time,  to  help  anybody  who  has  a  problem.  " 
Congressman  Clark  Thompson,  of  Galveston, 
once  said. 

Any  human  beirig  who  has  trouble  Is  en- 
titled to  sympathy  and  help,  that  has  been 
the  Raybltin  creed  always. 

Life  magazine  some  years  ago  told  this  true 

story: 

A  young  newspaper  reporter  in  Washington 
lo6t  his  teenage  daughter  through  illness. 
Although  he  had  occasionally  attended  Rat- 
Bt^-RN  s  press  conferences,  he  barely  knew  the 
Speaker. 

omois  HI-.  Hrijp 

The  morning  after  the  daughter  died,  the 
father  heard  the  doorbell,  and  answering  It, 
found  Sam  Rayburn  there 

"I  Just  came  by  to  see  what  I  could  do  to 
help.  ■  he  said. 

Startled,  the  father  said,  "I  don't  think 
there  s  anything  you  can  do.  We're  making 
all  the  arrangements" 

"Well,  have  you  all  had  your  coffee  this 
morning?"  Rayburn  asked. 

"No.  we  haven't  had  time  " 

"Well,  I  can  at  least  make  the  cotTee.  And 
he  did. 


Tlie  reporter  said  to  him,  "Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thought  you  were  supposed  to  be  having 
breakfast  at  the  White  House  this  morning" 
Well,  I  was,  but  I  called  the  President  and 
told  him  I  had  a  friend  who  was  in  trouble, 
and  1  couldnt  come." 

OrVEN    MANY    HONORS 

Few  men  In  American  history  have  re- 
ceived so  many  honors  or  have  heard  so  nuuiy 
compliments  from  their  oon temporaries  as 
has  Sam  Rayburn 

But  perhaps  the  finest  compliment  of  all 
came  from  an  unidentified  Hunt  County 
farmer  In  1943 

Newspaper  reporter  Clayton  Hlckerson 
asked  the  farmer  about  Rayburn. 

"There's  always  some  cantankerous  talk 
'bout  politicians."  the  farmer  said,  "but  I 
alnt  never  heard  much  "bout  Old  Sam.  He 
always  see*  that  we're  treated  right.  I  guess 
he   always   will" 

Happy  birthday,  Mr   Speaker. 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  TIiornberryI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

The  SPEAKKR  Ls  there  objeclion  lo 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  THORNBERRY.  Mr  Speaker, 
we  all  rejoice  that  we  are  given  the 
pri'.'ilege  today  to  honor  our  beloved 
Speaker  and  wi.sh  him  a  very  happy 
birthday 

Pive  years  ago  tonight  on  the  occasion 
of  the  traditional  birthday  party  given 
annually  in  honor  of  the  Speaker  by  his 
close  friends.  Mr  and  Mrs  Dale  Miller, 
of  Dallas.  Tex  .  a  beautiful  song  was 
written  and  sung  by  the  charming  and 
talented  lady,  Hank  Port,  the  comixiser 
of  numerous  songs  and  folk  ballads. 
Miss  Port  is  well  known  throughout  the 
Nation  not  only  because  of  the  beautiful 
songs  and  ballads  which  she  has  com- 
FK>sed  but  also  as  a  wonderful  and  at- 
tractive entertainer.  Miss  Fort  is  from 
Tennessee,  where  the  Speaker  was  born 

I  know  all  of  us  will  agree  that  this 
wonderful  .song  Ls  one  which  pays  a 
splendid  tribute  to  the  Speaker  and  Is  a 
song  that  can  be  sung  not  only  on  his 
birthday,  but  throughout  the  year  and 
particularly  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  the 
birthday  of  our  Nation. 

The  words  to  Miss  Port's  song  are  as 
follows : 

Happy  Bhithday,  Mistct  Sam 
Happy  birthday.  Mister  Sam. 
We  raise  a  toast  to  you. 
All  throughout  the  land 
We  know  you  stand 
For  the  red.  white,  and  blue. 

Happy  birthday.  Mister  Sam, 
This  is  a  special  day. 
'TWas  a  lucky  morn 
When  you  were  bom. 
Cause  you're  Mister  USA. 

It's    great    that    we    can    celebrate. 
That  we're  free  to  shout  and  sing. 
And  we  all  Join  in  thanking  you 
For  making  freedom  ring. 

Every  person  great  and  small. 
From  Maine  to  Alabam, 
Wants  to  wish  you  wealtb. 
Long  life  and  health: 
Happy  birthday.  Mister  Sam 

Mr   JUDD.     Mr.  Speaker,  few.  If  any. 
men  have  made  a  greater  total  impact 
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than  Speaker  Sam  Raybttpn.  on  the  affairs 
of  our  Government  durintr  this  last  fate- 
ful half  century.  It  Is  a  privilepe  to  join 
today  in  the  celebration  of  his  78th 
birthday  His  great  influence  has  been 
wielded  larj^ely  throuf;h  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  hi.s  e.xtraordinary 
leadership  in  it.  No  man  is  more  de.serv- 
ing  of  having  hus  namp  memorialized  for 
all  time  m  this  Capital  City  and  on  Capi- 
tol Hill. 

It  would  be  especially  fitting  for  the 
House  of  liepre.stntatives  and  a  praleful 
nation  to  pay  deserved  tribute  to  8am 
Rayburn,  devoted  patriot  and  sterliiiL' 
American,  by  gi\  ine  his  name  to  the  new 
office  building  being  built  on  Independ- 
ence Avenue,  to  enable  the  Members  of 
this  House  to  perform  their  d'Jties  and 
the  work  of  the  House  more  efficiently. 
Speaker  Rayburn  has  been  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  con-^tructicn  of  this 
building,  and  I  have  today  introduced 
a  House  resolution  to  designate  it  the 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building  AH  who 
use  it  in  decades  to  come  will  be  re- 
minded of  the  very  great  service  ren- 
dered to  our  countrv-  and  the  woild  by 
this  noble  man  and  dedicated  public 
sei-vant 

Mr.  LIBONATI  Mi  Sp-aker.  it  is 
with  a  deep  sense  of  humihty  that  I  ap- 
proach the  intimate  ."-abject  of  your 
birthday  anniversary  ceirbrated  today  in 
this  Hnu.se  of  great  .r,  .:...z  .'^talesmen. 
StJinehow  I  have  a  U-<  :.:i-  i/,at  it  would 
be  most  sa^-acious  on  my  part  if  the 
subject  of  a^e  were  dispensed  with  en- 
tirely. 

Wise  men  say  that  the  ape  of  a  man 
should  be  measured  by  the  depths  of  hiS 
intelligence  Alas,  the  di.scu!=;sion  of  this 
facet  of  the  .-subject  would  lead  me  into 
more  delicate  numerical  determina- 
tions— you  would  not  like  it. 

But  may  we,  who  through  our  experi- 
ences in  the  Congress,  reiterate  our 
supreme  confidence  m  your  leadership, 
and  further  pay  homapc  to  your  great- 
ness as  a  patriot  and  your  Ions?  dedicated 
statesmanship  to  the  sacred  principles  of 
our  Government  and  its  in.stitutions. 

We  wh  1  work  with  you  and  accept 
your  leadership  thank  God  that  you  are 
among  us  to  guide  the  Contress  of  the 
United  Sl:^te.s,  the  future  welfare  of  our 
Government  and  its  freedom  loving  citi- 
zens. We  salute  you  today  to  pray  for 
your  pres-*nce  here  a.s  Sp<'aker  on  your 
next  annl  .er.sary 

We  know  that  you  will  continue  to 
serve  yout  Nation  in  the  paths  of  liberty 
and  .justice  Your  travel  will  protect  free 
institutioii.s  acainst  tyrannical  and  arbi- 
trary lepL>lation.  Tlie  American  people 
rely  upon  your  leader.'-hip  too.  to  guide 
their  des.iny  God  b'.e.ss  you  on  thi.s 
memorable  day  May  you  remam  with 
Bi forever 

Mr.  E\'INS  Mr  St)eaker.  permit  me 
to  join  w  th  our  distmgui.slied  majority 
leader,  the  fc;eMtleman  from  Ma.s.sachu- 
setts  IMr.  McCoRMACK).  and  others  m 
paying  tribute  to  you  and  to  your  distin- 
guished r'H'ord  of  .service  and  extending 
best  wishes  for  a  happy  birthday  on  this 
your  blr  hday  annivei  sary.  We  of 
Terme.sset  are  proud  of  Speaker  Sam 
Rayburn.  we  have  a  great  love  and 
affinity  for  Texas  and  everything  Texan. 


But.  I  should  like  to  "correct  the  record" 
to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  Speaker 
Rayburn  is  not  altogether  Texan  but  is 
in  fact  a  native  of  Termessee — indeed. 
Speaker  Rayburn  is  all-American.  Sam 
Raybukn  wa-s  born  in  Roane  County  in 
east  Tenne.ssee  which  adjoins  the  district 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in 
the  Congress.  He  has  many  relati-es 
and  friends  in  my  section  of  Tennes.see 

S'>eaker  Rayburn  is  honored  and  re- 
si>ecled  in  my  State  alon.p  with  Tennes- 
see's other  preat  sons.  Presidents  Andrew 
Jackson.  Andrew  John.<;on.  and  James 
K  Polk  Certainly  It  is  appropriate  as 
the  new  Congress  convenes  today  that  we 
should  salute  and  conpratulate  Speaker 
Rayburn,  as  he  has  presioed  over  th.is 
House  longer  than  any  other  man  m  the 
history  of  our  country.  He  is  to  m.any 
of  us  not  only  Mr.  Speaker,  but  Mr. 
Congress,  Mr.  Democrat,  and  Mr 
American. 

So  I  join  with  my  colleapues  in  ex- 
tending congratulations  to  our  beloved 
Speaker  on  his  birthday  and  m  wishms 
for  htm  many  more  happy  birthday.-,  and 
a  new  decade  of  service  to  our  country. 

SPTJiKKH     R.^YBITHN    STANT>S     rOR     A     GOVERNMENT 
OF    LAWS    AND  "NOT    (IF     MTN 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an 
iUustrious  occasion.  In  pa.Miig  honor  to 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  today,  on  his  T8th 
birthday,  we  are  honoring  a  great  Amer- 
ican. And  we  are.  at  the  same  tune, 
taking  a  moment  to  reflect  on  and  pay 
tribute  to  the  principles  and  values  which 
have  made  our  country  great,  becau.se 
throughout  his  illustrious  career  S«m 
R\yburn  has  been  a  moving  force  for 
these  principles  and  values. 

I  believe  that  we  are  honoring  today 
a  man  who  will  go  down  In  history  as 
one  of  the  alltime  great  molders  of  his- 
tory. During  his  long  career  he  has 
stood  as  a  sentinel  of  calm  wisdom  in 
many  hours  of  crisis  for  our  country 
And  in  the  many  less  spectacular  years 
of  history,  he  has  worked  in  a  quiet  and 
never  tiring  way  for  our  county's  prog- 
re.ss  and  well-being. 

It  would  not  be  possible — certainly  not 
for  me— to  describe  the  qualities  of 
leadership.  These  are  qualities  which 
everyone  recoenizes  and  no  one  can  de- 
fine. But  some  of  th.e  thinss  which  ac- 
count for  the  greatness  of  Sam  Rayeurn 
I  can  describe: 

He  has  .-tood  for  a  government  of  laws, 

and  not  of  men. 

He  has,  to  a  much  trreater  degree  than 
most  of  us  mortals  have  the  capacity  to 
do.  been  motivated  by  his  country's  wel- 
fare m  all  th:nps,  without  confusing  the 
country's  welfare  with  personal  ambi- 
tions, personal  pride,  and  other  disturb- 
ing emotions 

He  has  stood  for  Integrity. 

He  ha.'^  stood  for  the  democratic  proc- 
e.s.sos  and  as  such,  has  been  respectful  of 
minority  views. 

He  has  stood  most  of  all  for  the  dignity 
and  the  hiph  purpose  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States.  In 
all  matters  the  Hoase  of  Representatives 
has  come  first,  and  Sam  Rayburn  and  the 
hi.eh  office  he  holds  has  come  second. 

Sam  Raybukn  is  himself  the  embodi- 
ment of  all  these  things  he  has  stood  for 


so  conspicuously  and  Impressed  so  clearly 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  country- 
men. It  is  our  good  luck,  and  the  coun- 
trj-'s  good  luck,  that  he  is  young  and 
vigorous  in  both  mind  and  t)ody 

Like  other  Members  of  this  body  who 
have  served  for  many  years  with  Speaker 
Raybukn,  I,  loo  have  an  inaividual.  deep, 
and  personal  affection  for  him.  and  I  add 
my  heartfelt  i>er-onal  congratulations 
upon  his  78th  birthday. 

Mr  M/HON.  Mr  Speaker,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Texas  con::re.ssional  de'.e- 
gation,  our  colleapue.  Walter  Rocess, 
has  spoken  eloquently  for  the  Texas 
members  on  this  memorable  occasu:;. 
I  w:.'-;i  to  join  M'"  Rogers  and  others 
here  in  a  word  o;  tribute  to  our  be'.oved 
Si::aker  on  i!us,  the  anniversarv  of  his 
b.rth. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Ravsuf.nJ  has  been  a  p. liar  of  strength 
in  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  through- 
out my  service  here.  He  has  been  my 
friend  and  inspiration.  He  has  been  res- 
olute in  his  determination  to  be  fair  m 
h.s  leadership.  He  has  won  and  rewon 
at  each  succeeding  Con.eress  the  admira- 
tion and  respect  and  the  love  of  his  coi- 
ieapues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

But  the  influence  of  the  Speaker  lias 
no:  been  circumscribed  to  the  four  wallii 
of  the  House  of  R,epresentatives,  His 
infi'.:ence  and  power  have  made  them- 
selves felt  in  every  corner  of  the  earth. 
He  is  not  just  a  statesman  of  Texas  or 
of  the  United  States;  he  is  a  world  states- 
man His  imprint  upon  the  history  of 
our  tmie  will  linger  forever  m  the 
anr.ais  of  our  Nation,  It  has  been  a 
gi-eai  privilege  to  serve  with  this  good, 
stroHL-  man  from  Texas  He  has  borne 
Ills  honors  uith  a  becommi::  dignity  ar.d 
restraint  The  Speaker  is  not  ostenta- 
tious, he  is  simple  of  manner,  modest, 
forceful,  great.  Words  are  such  poor 
vehicles  to  express  our  thoughts  but  it 
IS  a  heart -warming  experience  to  con- 
template t.he  career  and  character  of 
Sam  Rayburn  and  to  pay  tribute  to  him 
on  his  birtl^day. 

I  think  all  Americans  would  like  to 
join  with  us  today  in  saying,  "Good  luck. 
Mr.  Speaker,  m  the  continuation  of  your 
great  service  to  America  " 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
years  than  many  of  us  have  been  here 
birthday  greetings  have  been  extended 
on  this  date  to  the  Honorable  Sam  Ray- 
burn, of  Texas.  It  is  my  hope  that  for 
many  more  years  to  come  birthday 
greetings  will  continue  to  be  extended  to 
him  as  a  great  Member  of  this  body. 
There  is  little  I  can  say  here  about  him 
that  has  not  already  been  said  or  that 
is  not  apparent  to  each  Member  of  the 
House 

Yet  all  of  it  is  worth  repeating  as  a 
reminder  of  the  greatness  of  this  dis- 
tinguished American  and  Texan.  Hav- 
ing served  longer  as  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  U.S.  Conaress 
than  any  other  man  m  history,  he  is 
recognized  as  the  greatest  parliamen- 
tarian and  is  known  as  the  foremost  lee- 
Lslative  leader  throughout  the  free  world. 

But  there  is  more  to  him  than  this. 
No  one  can  surpass  his  devotion  to  our 
great  Nation.    As  devoted  as  he  has  been 
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to  his  party,  he  has  In  every  crisis  facing 
our  NaUon  risen  above  the  political  and 
partisan  differences  of  the  moment  to 
fight  with  coura^^e  for  the  security  of 
our  country  and  the  lasting  freedom  of 
men.  wonien.  and  children  throughou: 
the  world. 

He  has  througii  his  leadership  insisted 
that  we  here  condiict  ourselves  ui  a 
responsible  mar.ner.  and  that  we  provide 
a  le'-jislative  pro-rram  not  f^niy  resp^n-.v-e 
to  the  needs  of  the  people  but  ai>o  or.f 
which  will  deserve  and  receive  ihr  con- 
fidence of  all  of  the  people  ox  tiui  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  Raybtjtjn  with  all  h.-s  .i^sociatior. 
with  the  great  ot  the  'ivorld  hai  nev>'r 
lost  the  common  touch  nor  ^he  sinipi*' 
di2:nity  whjch  has  earned  for  him  trif 
affection,  admiration  and  devotion  of  all 
of  us  who  have  the  privilege  cf  beir.  : 
associated  with  h.p. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  three  p-  -entml 
qualities  fcr  great  ieadersh;p;  i -.relight. 
courage,  and  fairness.  Mr  R.aybusn 
personifies  these  traits  to  tre  u:mt,5t  de- 
gree. He  iias  siiowr.  him.seif  to  b^  iT-ntle 
and  siren;,',  wise  and  under^:tiir.c;n^.  I 
am  sure  that  I  do  not  e3c»g"-;eriie  'ihen 
I  say  that  m  the  time  I  have  ueen  m 
this  body  there  is  no  one  who  has  come 
or  gone  who  has  held  and  enjovfxi  a 
larger  measure  of  the  conijdencr  and  '^hr 
affection  of  his  cclreague.>  than  has  S.\m 

R.AYBUKN. 

On  this  day  of  his  b.rrh  it  ls  nic  :>ns- 
sible  to  overlook  the  ?.reat  car.tribvitj'^mf 
he  has  made  to  the  .-tabihtv,  str  n^jth. 
and  honor  of  our  Governaften: 

I  hope  that  we  m»v  have  hts  wise 
counsel  at  the  policy  tuble  of  our  G  wpm- 
ment  for  many  years  to  crm^ 

On  behalf  of  the  perfle  cf  mv  d.=;tricf. 
I  offer  him  con^ratulatknii  and  best 
wishes 

Mr.  HECHLER  In  the  ccrrp-iny  of 
legislative  giants  who  have  pa:d  tribute 
to  our  beloved  Speatcrr.  Sam  R.^tbvrv,  i 
feel  a  little  out  of  place  to  add  my  small 
voice.  But  while  others  have  lauded  him 
for  his  outstanding  record  performnnre 
as  the  presiding  offleer  of  ti-K*  gr^Mesi 
legLslative  body  in  the  wotW,  I  want  to 
say  a  word  or  two  sbotic  the  human 
qualities  of  this  man. 

A  little  over  an  hour  a?^.  Sp-sker 
R.AYBrRN  held  a  pre^s  ctTrjferenee.  In  *he 
glare  of  televi.^ion  li?ht.«<.  bombarded  by- 
prying  qu-^tions  whfch  cov-ered  the  wa- 
terfront, he  talked  about  the  trcmbl"?  of 
the  world  and  the  affairs  of  this  Natron 
with  great  dignity.  hun-KW-  ?»nd  humihty 
His  outer  office  was  erowtJed  with  friends 
and  well-'rlshers.  bHr  and  sman  Bein^ 
his  birthday,  and  al^o  the  openin?  day  of 
Congress,  it  was  probably  the  biisiest  day 
of  his  life. 

Yet  this  statesnmn  found  the  time  to 
sit  down  and  chat  with  a  freshman  Con- 
gressman from  the  Potn^h  DJj'Tnct  of 
West  Virginia  for  15  or  30  minn^e^.  It 
was  a  great  honor  for  me,  not  alone  to 
have  the  chance  to  take  so  maeh  of  his 
time,  but  also  to  exchange  ideas  with  the 
Speaker  and  to  share  in  his  wisdom  on 
many  different  subjects.  Unhurried,  un- 
selfish, giving  always  of  himself,  he  dis- 
played the  great  qualities  of  depth,  per- 


spective aaid  a  sharp  acase  of  humor  and 
sense  of  balance  which  go  to  make  up  Hie 
f  reaS  person  he  is. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  saiute  you  and  j  nn 
wiir.  t^e  people  of  the  wofid  m  saluung 
you  jf\  your  7*th  b*r-hday. 

N4i-.  ROOSEVELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  your 
birtiiday  is  always  a  .st  uixf  of  in.si)irauciii 
to  ti.ose  of  u^  .vt^io  liavi'  befn  f(jmiaat«' 
enoUfth  to  Sfrve  uiKier  yoiir  i«-ade:siup 
ajnd  iiurirw  your  <pe;ixei-.-,hips 

Tre  Raybuvii  Liovm.::-  at  B.Jirfimi.  '!•  x.. 
syintoiiaes  tor  me  at  IrttNt  >ne  chai  .icier 
of  your  leaci<.T.>iap  and  contribution.^  to 
our  N'rioiun.  In  it.s  outward  farm  it  is 
both  haiidt,.  me  and  obviously  long  lived 
and  durable,  built  not  to  sm-vjve  the 
storms  of  today  or  yesterday,  but  the 
cn.ses  and  great  issues  of  future  years  as 
well.  Inwardly,  it  encompesses  the 
breadth,  the  richness,  as  well  as  tlie 
mmcr  items  of  historical  treasures  wiucti 
make  up  the  history  of  such  a  vibrant 
Nation. 

Mr  Speaker,  you  have  meant  to  mam' 
of  us  not  only  Ui«  dignity  of  ont»  of  the 
greatest  putlic  offices  in  a  great  d<.nvjc- 
racy.  but  yo*i  signify  that  to  function 
best  thus  ofUce  must  be  filled  in  a  democ- 
racy by  a  kind.  wise,  and  mteasely  com- 
preheniive  human  being. 

We  shall  look  forward  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  many  days  in  the  future,  as  we 
do  enjcy  and  appreciate  this  one.  when 
we  are  given  an  opportunity  to  wish  you 
the  hacpiest  of  birthdays  and  the  fumil- 
ment  cf  all  your  desires  in  the  yeai-s 
ahead. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr  Speaker,  every  day 
in  every  'tay  duriug  these  14  years  that 
I  have  had  the  hcaior  and  pleaBure  of 
being  a  Member  of  this  legislative  body, 
you  ha.e  been  so  f.ilr  and  just  and  rea- 
scn.\b;c  and  gentlemanly  in  all  of  your 
ruling,s  and  In  all  of  ymu  di^wharge  of 
K'-cat  r 'sp or^sibiliLics  and  heavy  loads  of 
cflic.al  work  to  me  Individually,  that  I 
feci  thi  t  in  the  presence  aX  the  eloquent 
tribuLfe;.  already  made  by  my  colleuKues 
to  your  nioaintjjs  xs  uur  Ui..stim:Ui.^heJ 
Speake,-  tliat  any  words  I  would  luimbiy 
utter  would  prove  eniirely  m.uleQuaie  by 
compari:-cn 

Thcr;fore.  Mr  S:jeaker.  on  this  Taiii 
birthday,  to  you.  whom  I  fetl  is  the 
creates;  Speaker  of  the  House  of  R'upre- 
scr.tatives  m  Hie  history  of  our  btloved 
Nation,  I  just  say  directly,  as  you  sit 
there  :n  the  Speaker's  chair,  happy  birth- 
day anc!  many,  many  more  of  txu.'m. 

Mr.  KECGH,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
73th  bi.-thday  of  our  distin::u;.sht'd  and 
beloved  Speaker.  Hon.  Svm  R.xybuhn,  of 
Te.xa.s»  'here  l.  little  that  any  individual 
can  say  that  ha.s  net  already  been  said  m 
glowing  terms. 

Everyone  in  thi.s  Chamber — and  every- 
one whD  Will  read  these  word.s — km/^s 
that  S.U1I  R.AYEUT.N  has  served  for  mjie 
ye.irs  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives  than  any  Speaker  m  our  hio- 
tory.  However  impressive  that  record  i.s 
of  itself,  its  real  simif.rance  is  that  it 
serves  as  a  testimony  to  his  great  char- 
acter— r-hich  is  the  basi."^  of  his  constant 
reelecticn  to  the  House  and  to  the  ofBce 
of  Speaker.  Two  of  the  attributes  of 
charnct-f^r  essential  to  his  of^ce  are  in- 
tegrity i.nd  \risdom.    S.^m  R.vTBrRx  per- 


sonifies thpFj  .-»ttr'.but(-<  Thp  (VHifldt'nrr 
freely  impoi>ed  .n  mni  by  tiif  mem:)er."-hip 
on  berth  sides  of  the  aisle,  as  well  as  by 
the  adm  nk'ration  under  three  Presi- 
dents wr  iin  OP  ''-aloualj  withheld  from  a 
m.kii  Ah  liid  n  "t  ppweaa  the  integrity 
w.th  .vi.K-h  lie  IS  endowed.  No  one  has 
rvt-j  ;.t  jtrd  of  Speaker  RAVBfOKr  breaking 
his  word. 

A3  Speaker  of  ttte  BaoM  of  Represent- 
atives during  the  trying  years  of  World 
War  II  and  most  ol  the  difficult  days 
since  the  termmatioo  of  that  conflict 
Spr.tker  Hwn-  kji  has  displayed  a  wis- 
dom th.tt  is  unsurpoaaed  to  '  .<•  mcrifm 
history  of  the  House  »f  R^z^r  .'pntatives 
This  coupled  with  h;:  :i;c  mi  \r  ible 
leader?h.p  15  raughl  aLout  th»-  n.u-t- 
KCfH  of  la  ¥5  lii  :  are  not  or  v  h-t  sarv 
and  proper  but  inspired  and  ..:  i.-  ou5 
This  leadership  is  the  manife  tar.  r  of 
his  unswerving  devotk>a  to  iht  Nm.on 
and  to  his  party. 

I  feel  privilege*  to  be  a  part  of  this 
body  under  the  spcakeirhip  of  Bam  Rat- 
BURN  and  to  be  able  to  join  my  colleajrues 
In  felicitating  him  and  wishing  him 
everjthim?  that  is  good  on  this  anniver- 
sary of  hLs  birth 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  On  behalf  of  the 
Wisconsin  delegation  to  this  Hou.se,  and 
myself,  I  want  to  extend  to  you.  \fr. 
Speaker,  our  sincere  felicitations  on  the 
occasion  of  yo«r  birthday 

We  are  dellphted  to  see  you  in  cood 
health  and  in  such  fine  spirit,  ready  to 
resume  the  exaethig  task  of  presiding 
over  the  deHberatlons  of  this  House. 

May  the  good  Lord  grant  you.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  more  years  of  service  to 
your  country  and  your  fellow  men.  and 
bless  you  with  good  health  and  happiness 
in  this  new  year  and  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with 
great  pleasure  that  the  Florida  delega- 
tion Joins  In  extending  warmest  personal 
regards  to  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  your  birthday  There  U  much 
that  each  of  us  would  like  to  say  on  this 
occasion  to  convey  to  you  our  genuine 
personal  retard  and  our  great  appreci- 
ation for  your  good  works.  Yet.  so  much 
alreadi'  has  been  said  by  so  m..rv  who 
are  far  more  gifted  In  phra.Mjol  «:,  Uiat 
it  IS  diiTicult  to  Hnd  words  to  convey  the 
sen^e  of  raijaiiiuK  which  is  felt. 

Few  n>en  in  public  life  have  been  as 
greatly  betoved  as  you.  Few  men  have 
enjoyed  such  distinction  of  outstanding 
leadership.  None  have  surpassed  your 
record  of  accomph.-hments.  The  combi- 
nation of  the.se  unusual  ar.  i  outstanding 
aciu'-vemtius  is  one  wluch  is  truly  unique 
and  f  und  only  ;n  th''  per.son  of  our  owni 
beloved  -Sam  R.vyiubv 

The  Nar.;(  n  ha*^  been  favored  indeed 
in  having'  beneiited  tiirouyh  ihe.'^.e  many 
years  from  the  experience,  the  wisdom, 
and  the  kcidprship  of  our  Speaker.  His 
warm  and  pleasant  personal  r-Uidance 
has  been  invnhiabie  to  every  Member, 
y  ung  and  o.J  alike,  who  has  availed 
himself  of  the  Speaker's  counsel  and  all 
of  us  have  done  this  it  is  a  sreat  privi- 
]f^f-  to  ,s*»f>  a  m:%n  mnturp  m^o  a  hving 
k-^'^nd  during  his  owii  hfetime  a  truly 
prreat  and  outstanding  American.  That. 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  position  you  occupy 
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in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  your  col- 
leagues and  of  the  people  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ;>ay  to  the  maiority  leader  what 
a  privilege  it  is  to  participate  in  this 
grand  event  this  atternoon  It  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  ser.e  with  Mr  R.^yblrn 
for  belter  than  17  years  and  I  want  to 
say  what  a  glorious  privilege  it  is  to  be 
here  and  to  congratulate  our  great 
leader  on  his  birthday. 

Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
served  with  Mr  Sam  for  a  period  of  over 
37  years  and  during  that  period  I  have 
come  to  know  the  manner  of  man  he  is. 
his  integrity,  his  unfaihnp  leadership,  his 
acute  sensitivity  to  justice. 

Mr.  S/M  has  served  in  this  Chamber 
in  war  and  in  peace;  he  has  served  in 
periods  o'  adversity  and  periods  of  pros- 
perity "hrouphout  his  service,  he  has 
stood  as  lirm  as  a  rock  and  surmounted 
all  difficiiltles.  He  has  an  enduring 
faith — in  his  country,  his  party,  and  in 
his  fellow  men  We  all  applaud  his  loy- 
alty to  his  friends  and  his  fairness  to  his 
foes.  He  wields  the  gavel  of  his  office 
with  obje<tivily  and  temperance.  No 
one  can  deny  hLs  great  influence  upon 
the  membership  and  the  Impress  of  his 
personality  and  character  ui>on  the 
major  issues  of  cur  time.  Formerly,  as 
chairman  cf  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  he  nurtured  bills 
of  major  significance  that  are  now  law 
and  which  bear  his  honored  name,  a 
name  which  is  known  and  respected 
through  thf  world. 

We  are  a;i  happier  here  becau  e  cf  hi.* 
presence  anoncst  us  It  i.s  indeed  a 
privilege  to  salute  Mr  Sam  on  his  birth- 
day 

Mr  Wo;  F  Mr  Speaker,  on  tiiis. 
your  birliici.y.  here  in  thi.s  Chamber  a 
Ki-oat  man>  words  are  l>e.ng  spoken,  by 
Membens  o;  both  parties,  in  your  honor 
and  in  prai.^  of  your  long  period  of  dis- 
t.nKUished  .ervice  In  ti\e  House  of  Rep- 
resentalivej  It  i.s  only  natural  that  we 
who  have  bi-en  fortunate  enounh  to  serve 
In  the  Conj  re-s.*;.  under  your  leadership, 
and  who  have  benefited  and  profited  by 
your  help,  nuidonce,  and  a.^sistance, 
should  love  you  and  respect  you. 

Our  Speaker,  however,  wins  hearts 
wherever  he  goes.  On  December  12  we 
were  highly  honored  when  you  paid  us 
a  visit  in  Codar  Rapids.  Iowa.  I  would 
like  to  ins.>rt  into  the  Concres.sion.al 
RrroRD  a  etter  to  the  editor  which 
appeared  ir  tho  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 
on  December  19.  This  letter  was  writ- 
ten by  one  of  the  people  who  attended 
the  banquet  at  which  you  spoke.  I 
think  this  letter  mirrors  a  noble  char- 
acter—the kind  of  man  our  beloved 
Speaker  is. 

The  letter  follows: 

[Prom   the  Ceclfxr  Rapids    d  wa)    Gazotte. 
;i>ecember  19.  1959J 
Sam   R^rBTjRN  Talked  Principles 
To    the    EDrroH:     On    December     12     Linn 
County  and   the  city  of  Cedar   Rapids   were 
highly  honored  by  the  presence  of  one  of  the 
greatest    livin?    statesmen    of    these    United 
States— the  Hjnorable  Sam  Ratbuun,  Speak- 
er   of    the    House    of    RepresenUtlves.      Mr. 
Ratburn    has    .lerved    the    United    States    In 


Congres*  for  46  years  In  Cedar  Rapid;,  he 
was  the  principal  speaker  at  a  fund -raising; 
dinner  for  the  Democratic  Party  Hig  speech 
was  v«ry  broad  and  full  of  American  prin- 
ciples— to  anyone  who  Is  broadminded  and 
has  principles.  He  told  how  hard  our  fore- 
fathers worked,  with  far-reaching  vl.-^ion.  to 
write  the  Constitution  that  has  stood  the 
t-ests  of  time,  and  serves  the  country  today 
Just  as  it  did  the  Thirteen  Colonies.  Through 
aU  these  years  with  their  many  changes,  the 
Constitution  has  needed  only  19  amend- 
ments, one   of  which   has  been  repealed 

He  talked  about  the  youth  of  America 
and  how  they  must  be  trained  to  take  over 
and  carry  on  and  uphold  the  American  herit- 
age after  we  are  pone. 

He  talked  about  an  America  so  unified, 
brotherly,  and  hapoy  that  there  would  be  no 
North  and  South  or  East  and  West. 

He  spoke  about  the  ups  and  downs  he  has 
Reen  in  this  Nation  since  he  first  went  to 
Washington,  blaming  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration for  some  of  them  and  quoting 
statistics  to  support   his  vlewpo  nt. 

He  remlnried  Jils  fellow  citizens  that  where 
there  is  need  there  is  opportunity;  and  where 
there  Is  privilege,   there  is  duty. 

He  told  how  the  benlor  Congressmen  help 
the  Memb?rs  who  arc  newly  elected  to  Con- 
gress. He  told  how  so  many  Congressmen's 
wives  help  their  husbands  throueh  thick  and 
thin,  and  what  a  wonderful  Institutl'^r  mar- 
rlape  is  when  Its  obligations  are  fulfilled 

On  the  whole,  Mr  RAYDtJEWs  speech  was 
almost  nonpolltical;  it  was  a  speech  of  Amer- 
ican principles  and  morals.  With  very  little 
revision  the  same  speech  could  very  appro- 
priately be  delivered  to  a  gathering  of 
Masons.  Knights  of  Columbus,  parent-teacher 
association,  chamber  of  commerce,  or  any 
other   organization. 

I  am  very  glad  That  I  attended  the  ban- 
quet and  heard  Mr.  Rayburn's  speech  nnd 
saw  him  deliver  It.  I  am  very  proud  to  be 
able    to   say    I    shook    h^-vnds    with    Mr     Rat- 

BUKN. 

Every  citizen  owes  a  debt  of  erntitude  to 
Mr.  Ratburn  or  any  otl.cr  state,  mua  wi-.  ha* 
.'orved  this  Nation  so  many  years  I.<  t  i;>,  be 
respectful  to  our  senior  etatesmen.  whftlipr 
they  are  of  this  political  party  or  that  TTjIb 
United  States  of  America,  in  order  to  up- 
hold democracy,  must  have  more  than  one 
political  pr»rty  Lefn  give  credit  where  credit 
ifi  due. 

e  a  cocltas 
Mount  Veenok. 


TIIE  LATE  CHARLES  A  BOYLE 

The  SPE.-KER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illmois  [Mr. 
O  Brien  j . 

Mr.  O-BRTEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  dea'h  of  our  colleague,  the  late 
Charles  A  Boyle,  a  member  of  the  Illi- 
nois delegation,  under  tragic  circum- 
stances in  Chicago  during  the  recess, 
fills  our  hearts  with  sadness. 

He  distinguished  himself  as  a  lawyer 
and  a  legislator,  by  his  aggressiveness 
and  willingness  to  work  for  the  minorities 
and  the  oppressed.  His  activities  in  pri- 
vate life  were  a  succession  of  accom- 
plishments for  those  from  whom  he  could 
expect  no  reward.  His  generosity  was 
boundless  and  his  desire  to  serve  his  fel- 
low man  is  recorded  in  the  minds* of 
those  he  benefited. 

Charlie  Boyle  will  be  remembered 
when  many  of  us,  occupied  with  our  own 
concern,  have  been  forgotten,  for  he 
never  feared  to  work  for  an  unpopular 
cause,   when  in  his  own  conscience  he 


knew  it  as  a  just  cause.  He  championed 
the  oppressed,  the  downtrodden,  and  the 
outraged.  His  efforts  at  righting  wront-s 
done  to  men  m  tlie  service  of  their  coun- 
try are  recorded.  His  unselfish  de.  a- 
tion  to  the  things  he  believed  to  be  duty 
will  serve  better  a,-;  a  monument  to  his 
integrity  than  anything  we  can  say  here. 
Congressman  Ecyle  early  m  life  faced 
obstacles  and  triumphed  over  them  lis 
difficulties  in  gaining  an  educa:.  v.  ;or 
the  profession  of  his  choice  clialitnge  ii.e 
imagination.  His  was  a  spirit  that 
brooked  no  thought  of  comproml-e. 
Honors  came  to  him  and  he  wore  them 
lightly. 

I  recall  the  efforts  and  long  hours  that 
Charlie  Boyle  expended  to  become 
what  we  know  as  a  good  Congressman. 
He  began  doing  that  during  his  fresh- 
men term,  and  he  never  stopped.  He 
worked  diligently  and  conscientiously 
on  all  legislation  before  his  committee, 
and  in  doing  so  made  a  contribution  to 
everj'  committee  assignment  he  ever 
held.  He  never  lost  his  objective  view- 
pomt  nor  ceased  to  work  hard  and  effec- 
tively. 

We  pay  our  deep  respect  to  a  tireless 
worker,  a  delightful  character,  and  above 
all  to  a  family  man  whose  heart  was 
fillrd  with  gratitude  for  the  blessings 
whi'^h  were  his.  His  widow  and  his 
children  ha-,e  our  deepest  sympathy  for 
they  have  suffered  an  irrepaiable  loss 

Mr.  YATES  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yieW 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gcntlrman  from  Illinois    I  Mr.  Yates 

Mr  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ways 
of  the  Lord  are  inscrutable  and  not  open 
to  question  We  must  acrept.  therefore. 
the  sad  fate  which  befell  our  beloved 
colleague.  Coni:;resi,man  Charles  A. 
Boyle,  la^t  November,  when  death 
claimed  him  suddenly.  All  of  us  were 
f»tunned  and  saddened  when  we  learned 
of  his  untimely  passing, 

Charlie  Boyle  was  a  most  unusual 
per.'ionality  Traveling  as  he  did  in  the 
world  of  political  affairs  filled  with  dis- 
tinguished men  who  possessed  great 
charm  and  friendliness.  Charlie  Boyle 
nevertheless  stood  out  as  one  who  owned 
these  fine  qualities  to  a  singular  degree. 
His  geniality,  his  warmth,  his  spirit  filled 
the  atmosphere  whenever  he  entered  a 
room. 

He  was  helpful.  There  was  not  any- 
thing he  would  not  do  for  any  of  his 
colleagues.  There  was  not  anything  he 
would  not  do  for  his  constituents.  There 
was  not  anything  he  would  not  do  to  be 
helpful  to  his  fellow  men.  Never  has  the 
12th  Congressional  District,  which  is  the 
neighboring  district  to  mine,  been  so 
ably  represented  as  it  was  by  Charlie 
Boyle  It  had  never  been  represented 
by  a  member  of  our  party  prior  to  his 
election  m  1954. 

So  quickly  did  he  gain  the  confidence 
of  his  constituents  that  even  with  the 
historj'  of  the  district  as  going  toward 
the  opposite  party,  he  was  elected  and 
reelected.  His  constituents  knew  his 
talents.  They  knew  his  qualities.  They 
knew  that  here  was  a  man  who  served 
tham  in  the  way  in  which  they  wanted  to 
be  served. 
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One  can  only  tiilnlc,  with  the  passin;? 
of  Charlib  BoYix,  of  %be  poon  by  tb« 
great  poet  who  wrote  s*Teral  eenUiriea 
ago,  John  Donne,  %hen  be  laki: 

No  man  is  an  IshmcJ,  Intir«  ofttsrff; 

Every  man  1»  a  pe*ce  of  the  continent, 

A  part  of  the  tnmim; 

If  a  clod  bee  wasbed  may  by  tt»e  St*,  Europe 

ts  the  leasee. 
As  well  as  if  a  pcomaatof  y  were;. 
As  well  as  11  a  manaar  of  thy  friends  'jr  of 

thir.e  owr;e  Tuerv; 
Ar.y  man's  cf^ath  ctlmtrrtrhes  rr.". 
B.^ca-.-.se  I  am  iirr olve^  ir.  mnr.ktrni^-  " 

And    tlierefcre    do    n-it    send    to    )tnow    for 

whom  tlie  bell  :olU; 
I;  tolls  for  thee. 

To  Mrs.  Boyle,  to  her  ^TTiderfT!  family 

.  I  want  to  express  the  siinpathy  of  Mn?. 

Yates  and  myself  open  their  irrrpa.T^ble 

loss  of  a  ^onderfiiJ  hns^jand  and  father. 

Mr.  CAXNOf"?.     Mr    Speaker,  ^\\\  the 

gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  O'BRTEN  of  n.^.cis.  I  virM  to 
the  distinguished  chaimian  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Approprtations.  the  !^enLl?man 
from  Missouri  [  Mr  CArrNax ' . 

Mr  CANNON.  Mr  Sprnlter.  the  news 
of  the  dea:a  of  c^r  fnenxi  and  c: '.Ipagne, 
Ch.^plie  Boyle,  came  a5  a  gieat  shock, 
first  because  he  u-as  a  perrana}  friend 
and  secondly,  bscau^e  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Aprroyna trans  he  had 
rendered  invaluabfe  strvtce  to  the  com- 
mittee, to  the  Hoirse.  and  to  The  counrrr. 
He  was  an  ottxt::'!  man.  He  had  bjcn 
selected  a  year  or  txo  i»,^.o  as  the  ideal 
father  in  America.  Ar.d  his  family  life 
carried  out  erery  tmrhrrtttjorr  mrofred 
in  that  unusrial  d^sjerTati^n 

He  was  e5p«r»aJh-  miuab*?  !w  a  rr^rt:- 
ber  of  the  Oommrtte^  on  Apprnpmtyor?^. 
He  was  no*  ony  a  man  of  rvr^rrtr"  "j<^»- 
ment,  and  wide  bu.sine^j;  f\Tp»T;'=T>r»'  b»rt 
he  was  a  man  of  eTpep<>oria'.  yv^vrrf^rrt.. 
He  could  always  be  tPepend  ^^  iTp'-n  *  h'^^ 
we  needed  sotn^d  cownsef  ATt^  adyTr*"  to 
brin?  to  u?  a  prartw^J  ^Ywyrm  rrf  sorn^ 
of  the  most  d:ffiet»It  pmbJems  that  fr)rr- 
fronted  the  comjiirttt!^.  T-.e  emmt:;- 
has  lost  a  ^eat  leTislator. 

I  wish  to  join  nnv  friend  from  IDinow 
who  has  jvwt  spcJken.  m  Utuieraw  to 
Mrs.  Boyle  uod  the  children  anr  deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaitar,  wiH  the 
gentleman  yield"* 

Mr.  CBRTEN  of  Illinois.  1  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texaa 
[Mr.  Mahow'. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  did  not 
know  the  late  Chmmuzm  Botle  very  well 
until  he  beeajne  a  memher  at  the  Scb- 
committee  on  Defence  Appropriations. 
E>urmg  his  service  as  a  member  of  the 
Defense  Subctanmittee  I  sat  with  hrm 
throtiRh  the  weeks  and  months  o#  hear- 
ings and  I  became  familiar  with  his 
brilliant  mirid  and  his  warm  auid  under- 
standing heart.  He  was  a  stalwfirt 
friend  of  defcn.se.  I  shafl  newr  forret 
his  helpfulness  in  oar  impcvtant  wcri-: 
Chakxit.  Bo-tl*  was  a  traSy  great  man, 
a  fine  legrisiatar.  a  man  who  loved  bia 
country,  who  kired  hia  coOeaguts,  and  a 
man  who  kxred  his  fanoily  We  have 
sustained  a  great  and  irreparaJble  loss  m 
the  passing  of  this  fine  American. 

I   join   my  friend   from   niinote   and 
others  in  paying  tribute  to  h.i  memory 


and  expre.ssin^  words  of  syrapethy  to  the 
dear  on»s  he  left  behind. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  genUeman  from  Tiimni^ 
[Mr.    KLtKiaTHSKj  . 

Mr.  JLLUCZYXSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  moi-n.n«  of  th-  fifth  day  of  ^^:l▼e^>- 
ber  196-:?,  followir??-  thf  judicial  election 
in  the  r;ty  of  Chrcaso.  I  turm-d  an  the 
radio  ir.  my  hom:'  and  was  shocked  to 
learn  Li^t  my  Ciilleai;ue,  the  Han.jrablt- 
CHAai.a5  A  Bovu-  wa-^  filaJIy  ir>ju:ed  ::: 
an  ausoffwxjii*"  accr.ieril  the  night;  o^'fon'. 

CHAai.li;  BoYi*  rradna^^ed  from  Mount 
Curme:  li:  ]_  -'  ■.'.  ,)  m  C"hir»s«i  m  13^.5, 
fmm  L' :vri:,T  »'r>rrp- -^ify  m  I9Gf>.  nnd  from 
Lovoia  La»-  School  :n  1973.  He  was  ad- 
miiied  to  practice  law  in  Illinois  and 
;vas  a  intmber  of  the  Chicago.  Illinois, 
aud  Aii:>erxiua  llm  .•'UiociiUi^ii:^.  Tu  uo- 
tain  hi.-  ediicaticn  hv  work?-,!  \n  varK^i-s 
positiora  He  wa.s  a  ^peaicer  '-if  :x)C.^  and 
wa.5  the  winner  of  .^cveril  cratirrui-al  cm.- 
tcsSs.  Ht'  wa.<!  <»'lrcT*»ri  ?j.s  ti?**  ChM"'^"'-- 
land  Father  of  ?h  >  Y-^nr  in  19625'  -r-'i 
later  w-s  rho^T".  .i.^  NTr  Hfint^rs.  H  --  . 
3  memiTrr  of  th--  Hr.use  Commit'-'  r. 
Approti-iatioiis  and  on  the  SiiUitmunit- 

Our  fiifuU  Cha»lib  B<>yib  wa.s  a  man 

of  i'resu  ^iMhLy.  lie  »a.-  aiwa- Ji  s::-xe:- 
Mmi.  iTrhr^nt.  Hi.s  .ntrrritv  wa.^  .(oich 
that  his  Mnrf  '*-».<5  as  'oori  a<;  h»5  b'^rvf 
We  adra  -".'f  h-m  ffrr  th,-5»  .sterhn?  qual- 
ities; b-i".  nio;-.;  iiizn  that.  \ue  loved 
Cn.^Rii"  E  vLi  because  of  his  &ieAt  ca.- 
pac.ty  f  jr  friendship.  Ho  WdkS  always 
kindly.  ccngeiiiaJ.  and  iiti^fo..  He-  ra- 
d*<il  .d  &4H,  Kk>m.  H  3  Yrry  pr  ■aerce  in 
a  locBi  or, '.oieTied  it  It  was  a  joy  to 
be  in  his  prrs^  nee. 

In  CT.ijressman  C:-r\RL:E  B'iTLr*5 
dpath,  hjs  S?ate  and  his  co»mt ly  have 
Po!<t  an  ont.Ttarrdin^  pubflc  servant  and 
a  great  statesman.  We.  hU  ..uLt^^t* 
who  krurw  anii  laved  liim.  ha;t  *xj,  uii« 
cu  uuj  ci«aue.^  fronds. 

I  am  ^adderied  or:  his  dealh  and  jfTer 
my  aeepest.  sympathy  to  hij^  i-Tano^ra 
■Aife,  Helen,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  won^ierful  family  he  has  left  behind. 
It  is  my  hope  and  prayer  that  they  may 
find  sorr;e  measure  of  r^TTioH'.on  in  the 
fact  that  a  ckroted  husband  and  father 
hved  a  full  and  rich  life,  a  Life  di-d:caXed 
to  the  .'errire  of  h;-  ff^Horr  mf^n. 

Mr  O'BRIEN  of  Ilhnois.  \rr  Speaker. 
I  yi.^Id  to  ihe  gentleman  from  Mai-^iach-j- 
5ftt!f  'Mr  I  \>rr' 

Mr.  I ANK  Mr  .^r^sker.  a.s  thr  roll 
wns  cvdhfi  '.re  noted  thr  ab.scnce  of  a  dfar 
frrend.  Reprr^ct^ttive  Chaklfs  A.  B  )YL£, 
of  the  l?th  Ilhnois  r>:stnct.  It  i.s  always 
d  :Ti.,'u:c  to  resitm  ourselve?  to  t^-ie  death 
of  those  who  were  cfc^e  to  us.  but  sorrow 
is  harder  to  be«r  wh'  n  they  are  ta_ken 
frnm  os  in  the  fTiIl  rib'or  of  their  lives. 

CiiAKiTB  BfrrT.Fr  wn.s  a  ymm?  man.  nch 
with  "fJeas  that  he  w^tnteti  to  incorporate 
fnto  legiAlation  for  the  brr.eSt  of  his  con- 
stituente  anr}  for  the  Nation. 

His  keerr  mind  and  eloquent  voice 
»er»ed  his  roan  try  wefl.  The  .'^ppropiia- 
tii)ns  Comm_itte€  and  the  Subcommittee 
ofi  Defense  ^-iJi  mr^  his  untierstandinfo' 
of  the  chaJlenee  facing  our  coontry  and 
ho>w,'  that  chaHentre  mvtf>t  be  met.  His 
big  and  ger>erotr^  h^nrt  vtm..^  match<-d  by 
his  faith  in  freedom     He  knew  tiiat  we 


canno*  mark  time.  Our  eronomv  must 
erer  expand  in  order  to  mitku  our  Nation 
strong,  and  to  help  other  peoples  Lo  travel 
with  us  aIon«  the  ruad  of  human 
proei  pss. 

C'in«:e«;n»an  B<<ti.e  was  a  devoti  d 
husbitixl  aj.'l  fath*^r.  and  his  deeT>iy  re- 
hpunis  .spirit  wax  exprewel  every  dtty 
of  hks  h;>  bv  :  es4Dert  and  cot ..sidera lion 
for  h..s  fel.ow  iii;»n 

To  l.»  la:  ire  family  wr  >  xV  r.d  o»;  «in- 
ci''  ympathy.  \Vp  war.t  toeni  tri  know 
that  ibeLT  fond  memtu  ->  o<  a  falh':r  wt:o 
rave  ti.em  a  an  toe  to  be  prood  of.  art 
shai-'  d  bv  thof?  of  .5  Aho^ert'  pnvile  ed 
to  lei  vv  w.lh  hjm  in  the  lb'  Hctse  cxi 
Represmtat*\fs. 

In  '  vt  : ;,  way  he  carried  lfi«  rrw.ird  of 
eternal  h.v'pnies.s, 

•Mr  (nMillH  :  Iilrnc:a.  Mr  Si»uk- 
pT  I  If  d  lo  tiSL  (frrUrmajn  {ran  Dhnois 
M:  A  Ksrwh 
Mr  AHtcnr&.  Mr  .'  t^;e  iki  r  mr  erous 
a'  h^'iLrt.  1  jc.i  wi'..  th.  rest  of  my  ok- 
>•  t;.' ^es  in  thr  Hcusc  at  Rf  prr^.  en ij» lives, 
')o:':<  i  ar!v  Ihc-f  "f  n  :  rtjn  Iilmm.-  ir 
Pi;  Tr  ..T.n*^  our  ?:eat  sDrrou  Ailh  the 
rw>  ■-^.  .V  .  r  '  ir  i:!  ><.i.s  V£pIT^^>•  ^of  ron- 
er.-  jihiCh  carr  ao^i.'  .so  'irwrcp^  i^dlT 
ard  .v!K%  .v>  inTm.'^v  .*.th<Miih  I  mar 
no'  h  rr-  itn»>»  n  C'-i»inFs  1?<iyi«  a.s  ■*pr! 
*?  ->>nv  M.'.er  M»i»»*>  ,<i  of  -^ye  Homih*  I 
did  know  hin;  wpi!  njo»r  h  'o  fcwvr  roe  nf- 
fer!i«^r>  •■'tT  sr«7»i«ir«fd  v.  it!;  h»m  I 
kne-.v  h  TTt  as  a  man  of  wpn^ht  charartrr, 
one  of  the  frieTMJliest  fmUvfahiab  I  hare 
ever  kno',m  in  rr>v  whole  Bfe  It  st^rrrr^ 
he  was  one  rndmdrrrt!  who  mjo^-ed  the 
good  things  of  life  and  he  wanted  others 
n'ho  to  sfwre  fn  a^  «»oo<?  fh.-v^^  r:.e 
thing  abou*  Ct9.\Rtr^  B^^rr  r  I  ni 'r<t  rrT- 
tion.  in  my  many  crmrr-f^ntinrv  v-tth 
him,  wa.s  that  n-  •.  -  -nee  did  I  ta.K  wrth 
him  bnt  th«t  .sr>m<  .vhere  and  ^rirrr^mi^ 
d  ifTrr'  'h«"  *'^rv.  r«  I'lort  he  w^'^iW  tiTTng 
irp  a  fniesf.on  n*^•■^^*  ]^'n  woTiderfn!  fam- 
ily. He  wa.':'  a  rfv^'-fl  family  man.  He 
was  proMfi  '-■f  ht«=  .>-^r~'>'  '•-  his  wife  and 
his  wcmdTfu!  rhil  Irr".  It  aNvays  im- 
pressed me  kTtf)inrt<r  that  only  a  man 
who  ^o  ]f^Tr^,  h;~  familv  r'->fj!d  i^alTy  ar.d 
truly  b^  a  c'-'^at  man.  So  along  with 
those  of  u«  torfay  who  mct^m  his  loss.  I 
say  to  his  '..rtf  family  may  f 'rod  pivi-  yon 
comf.jrt  in  'h*"  )ri5''  v^^'j  )'-n%'p  ''ifrffd. 

Mr  O'BRIEN 'if  r'r.  .-^  Mr  F;)*>-^ker, 
T  vjeM  fo  fh^  genil'msn  from  Illinois 
[Mr  VfT-r^^fvV 

Mr  MI^PTIY  Mr  Spe-tker,  I  rise 
today  fr,  u  :n  rny  colleagues  in  paying 
mir  r.  -r^-r-r'^  to  the  hte  Chart.bs  A. 
Bnrrr 

I  hTv«*  knorrr.  Mr  Botle  intimateTy 
for  a  f-'if  n  .•W>'r  of  years.  We  were 
a-  =  oriatPd  in  »/  •-  r-rarMre  of  law.  politi- 
calTr  and  .^o. '-..Mv  Mr  B  'Tt  r's  imn 
eradnat'd  last  year  with  mv  son  from 
E>\oia  Academy  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
It  wa-s  a  great  shf>efc  to  m^  and  mv 
family  when  we  learned  oi  Mr  Bfrrta's 
deal;.  ;-■'  1  ise  I  had  %p«T^t  se-.tTal  hours 
with  hin  the  prewfous  day 

The  p.-ofiie  ot  t  e  Um  Conrreaaionnl 
DBtiict  at  ntmots  hare  k>st  a  troiy  grea* 
Representative  and  we  of  th**  Wth  Crm- 
greas  a  troK  gr^at  friend 

My  family  and  I  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  Mr*;    B .yle  and  her  family 
cii"  ix-TtavemeiiL. 
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Mr.  OB  HEN  of  IllmoLs.  Mr.  Spe.iker, 
I  yield  to  the  gemleman  from  New 
York  IMr   Rooney). 

Mr.  RODNBY,  Mr  Speaker,  it  was 
indeed  a  v:  'eat  shock  to  read  in  the  morn- 
inc  ija;»^'r>  of  N;>vpmL)er  5  last  of  v^o 
tragic  pajsmg  of  my  Rood  friend  and 
d:stir4ruisi.ed  coilca^ue,  Represeitativi 
CuAPLts  A.  BnYLE.  of  the  12!h  Con^res- 
si^r.o  D.s.ncl  of  Illinois.  Al  liie  tiin< 
he  was  a  niaa  still  m  the  full  vigor  ol  hks 
life  aixi  his  fatal  arcideni  kJt  me 
damljfotirded 

CifA'  LIE  IkjYU  came  to  Lho  Ccntres-s 
in  1954  JLs  the  fii-M  L>efB'XTat  cyi  r  ek'»*«l 
t.)  the  Hoise  from  T.e  12ih  Distrxt  of 
Illinois.  ,V(  served  I  1  '-♦her  as  mem- 
bers of  ti^  •  H.CKise  CcniniiUee  n  .Appi)-'" 
j-naiion^s  ;i3  tne  rr-ult  ol  whi'  h  I  iiati  a 
very  h.igh  rcpiird  for  hi.s- ability  and  ir- 
telli^'r  :.[•>■  us,  a  ."^ound  iCfisiaU*  It  was 
my  prnriic::?  to  have  erv,o>en  a  cloee  and 
warm  1: :  -ndahip  aiih  CHAaiia  and  I 
re  viae  lh..l  I  have  ksi  a  gi  od  and  true 
friend. 

C'jtARLTE  Boyle  was  an  e?»''m!>)ary  f.^m- 
ily  m.an  ka'.'inr  a  lovT.-iy  wi:  •  aiid  ••r.t 
fine  ci.iki-en  In  !i*t»2  h**  was  nameti 
Ct.iragTita  x:  Parner  ol    he  Y»ar 

CuAaui  BoTLa  ain  De  sad)>  mis  ed  m 
this  House  of  Represeniauvej  and  Ly  the 
peopJe  of  h:  d.strirt,  the  Siarc  oj  lUi- 
nci.s,  anti  tnc  Nauon.  I  s^al;  aiways 
think  of  1  im  with  fond  memories.  ar>i 
express  ir.  /  proloiarrfl  F-.rnpathy  10  h..-- 
df&x  will  itr^t  Li£  citikircu. 

Mr  O  BitifcX  c'f  niirik>u».  Mr  S;.eaker 
I   yu  ki  u>   Liie   p cnlk-nian   froiu    Hhnoi> 

IMr    PUClMMi.1) 

Mr.  FH:;iSL-KI.  y.c  .Si)eaker.  it  is 
wiU^  a  iitf-vy  hc-^rl  UiuL  I  ikse  tcd*y  to 
ji>in  my  ct  ik  .L(ru«&  in  euk)eizing  one  cf 
thf^  F!rfH.l  Miinbeis  r^  Conferesa,  the  lai' 
HuniJfaXiie  <.'n<iiiiJt.i>  AbcusTVS  Bovlx 
who  Icir  til  pa.^:  .>  yt';«:  &  has  so  diL&entiy 
represei;*'.ii  'iic  l_Ui  Curr-Tessiooal  Eks- 
Lr>et  of  liii  ivji..;,. 

Mr.  B«.r  .it  tifiAkii  ail  >i<jVtnib€T  4. 
1^9. i.  \k.u>  a;>  mucii  a  iub^  lo  the  enuit 
Nation  aa  it  was  to  tlie  peoixle  of  the  12tli 
DisLrict.  w  lo  loved  aiui  iuppoft^  d  him  in 
his  cuurag.^ouu  .st«uui  '^ow  aud  .solv.ii«  the 
many  pr>blem»  which  confront  a 
republic 

Many  of  my  concai;ucs  will  recall  how 
Congressman  B  n-LE  made  the  motion 
last  Septejnber  to  adjouni  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  86th  Congrcs.s.'  This  was  Lhc 
fifth  time  that  Mr.  Bjyl£  had  been 
selected  by  his  colleagues  to  conclude  thr 
deliberations  of  Consjpss,  and  it  reflects 
the  hi?rh  regard  that  all  of  us.  on  both 
sidt^  of  th '  aisle  in  this  a."^tute  body,  had 
for  our  d..>^tlnilUl^!led  cclleaf-ae. 

Tlie  House  of  Repre-entatives  has  had 
many  dlst.nguished  Membrrs  who  have 
miide  an  irdcIiMe  ma-'k  on  the  course  of 
hL.story.  To  this  grrup  we  can  ail 
proutTli'  ad  1  ConFre-s.sman  Bcrix's  name. 
for  while  .le  had  crmn  from  a  humble 
bajkfTTfTund.  Mr  Br)\it's  uncompromis- 
ing attifud'  tuward  fairpiay  and  ju.^rtice 
has  made  him  a  piRar  of  our  demcracj- 

In  his  brief  career  as  a  Member  of 
Congress.  Mr  B-^yle  had  won  the  respect 
of  both  DeniTcrals  and  Re^ubLcans  be- 
cause he  was  always  ;n  the  forefront 
wherever  the  tradttior.al  liberties  of  cur 
Nation  were  challenged.     His  determined 
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deferke  of  the  rights  of  all  Aaaerican 
citizens.  ret;ardles8  of  race,  creed,  or 
cokir.  w'as  an  inspiratiOEi  to  all  of  us. 
His  abibty  to  pi-esent  his  views  azKi  sup- 
port th«n  with  indisputable  facta  in 
drfin.^f  (if  jvi'-tice  sliall  k)ng  be  remem- 
bered bs-  tlxjfee  who  have  had  the  honor 
of  working  » ith  him. 

Mr  BoYUt  was  the  first  Demociatic 
C\«i%;ie:iStKan  ever  to  be  elected  iiitoi  Uit- 
IJ'!.  I.  try  I  of  lUinois,  when  in  li*M  he 
was  t  l»x-t»  a  to  uie  &4th  Congress.  Bf  - 
citinf  ci  lik^  df-dication  to  the  pf;n£jpLes 
ol  jjooti  go'.ei- tunc  lit,  he  was  reelected  u> 
the  85th  and  36th  Congresses.  Perliap-- 
U.<  ftaU.-t  mcivsuje  of  liie  t  sLecin  iz\ci 
aLini..  atioii  iii  v^h.^li  he  was  held  by  h;s 
constituents  was  documented  when  Mr 
Boyle  was  reelected  in  1C5S,  despite  the 
Republican  landslide  of  t.hat  year. 

Mr.  Boyle's  rise  to  prominence  indeed 
reflects  the  full  glory  of  a  democracy. 
which  does  not  judge  a  man  by  his  back- 
ground, but  ratlier  by  his  ability. 

Mi'.  Boyle  was  bom  on  .^.ugust,  13,  1907. 
on  a  farm  near  Spring  Lake,  Mich  Af'.er 
leaving  the  farm,  he  sold  ncw.spnprrs  and 
woiked  his  way  through  rollf^e  i-.nd  law 
school  as  a  conductor.  :\  c*-.erkpr  an 
Investigator,  a  drfrer,  and  finally  a^  an 
inspector  for  the  Chirago  Mrtqr  Coach. 
CO.  Despfte  thr  tremenci^ros  cfTT.ind  on 
his  time  in  trying  to  pt\m  a  h\Thhopd, 
M--  Pon.r  managed  to  attend  Loyola 
University  nrxi  Loyola  law  SrhfK>}  dwr- 
ing  the  rrei->mr  haurs  and  won  his  law 
ri  -"ree  in  r.>?lT 

Mr.  BoYLB  nerer  forpnt  the  piipht  of 
the  individual  American  and  becans  •  of 
this  deep  respect  for  the  ripht«  of  thr 
irxiiriduaJ.  he  wrote  a  distingui'-hed 
record  as  a  member  of  the  House  Judi- 
cial'.- Cntnmrttee  and  the  Conunittee  on 
A  ppj  t^on  atJOTiS. 

In  1955,  Congressman  Boyie  was  sent 
to  Tak>o,  Japan,  to  investigate  and  rt - 
port  on  siaius  ol  force?  agreesnents  and 
act  as  C'  1..  1  os.-aooai  otost  rrer  .n  the  trial 
of  GI's  al  Mat  boaJn  It  wa*  his  dutj-  to 
lie.p  m:iKe  postwar  Japan  more  cx>^nj- 
zant  oi  ul.e  IlU  cockcei  t  of  jur.sprudenee 
aiic  tiie  r>re8ervat:oo  of  individual  rights 
m  a  r^Liitjii  steepei   in  its  own  tjraditions 

Mr,  Boyle  s  wide  interests  made  him 
a  speciaiist  in  hiHiiing.  and  in  1S>37  and 
19^  he  was  appointed  aone  attojney  for 
12  States  m  the  F.-deial  Hcusii^g  Admin- 
isUatioii.  lie  helped  draft  much  of  the 
Iciii^^liun  uicludin£  the  rules  and  regu- 
latKiiis*  f  Ol  Uie  FUA- 

It  is  with  deep  conviction  that  I  say 
here  today  that  Mr.  B.  yles  k)ss  will  be 
felt  by  the  entire  Nation,  for  here  was 
a  man  who  pos.sessed  not  onli'  great  per- 
sonal ab;Iit,i-  and  d^-dication  to  the  con- 
cept of  freedcni,  but  he  was  also  a  man 
with  a  tremendous  heai-t. 

To  his  wife  and  eight  childi-en  we 
today  extend  our  deepest  sympiitliy. 
May  he  rest  in  peac«^ 

Mr  O'BRIEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
T  yifJd  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa IMr  EdmokdsoNj. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
join  my  callea^ucs  in  extending  sympa- 
thy to  the  family  of  cur  distineulslifcd 
colleague,  Cil-uihe  Boyl*.  He  was  a 
warm,  sympathetic,  and  friendly  man : 
on«^  Ijcluvcd  by  alL     When  the  beloved 


dean  al  the  Uhnoia  delegation  spoke  of 
a  mtuQ's  wlUingness  to  &£ht  for  tlie  op- 
pres.sed,  he  certainly  described  Chahliz 
BoYi^a. 

I  remember  in  1955  a  constituent  of 
his  hrrame  embroiled  in  some  diTQcull;^- 
m  I'okyo  as  a  meirkber  ai  the  Armed 
Pwees.  CRaaiiB  BcnrLii  not  only  came 
to  his  assistance,  but  at  great  personal 
sacrifirp  trave?pd  across  the  cotmtrr  to 
catch  a  plane  and  go  to  the  Far  E*a5t, 
and  interceded  personally  in  Japan  in 
behalf  of  tills  bey  who  was  m  U'ouble 
with  Japanese  authorities  while  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces  orerseas.  Ver>' 
fpw  men  wtmld  go  so  far  out  of  thesr 
wny  and  go  to  svrh  personal  s& orifice 
as  CRablit  BoTiE  did  to  help  a  voting 
man.  That  speaks  more  eloquently  than 
any  words  could  speak  Cif  his  willing- 
ness and  readiness  to  be  helpiul  to  his 
fpilo*  man  m  dlsUeas  or  in  need  or  im- 
dereoine  oppression  of  any  kind. 

I  am  prood  of  ti>e  frienciship  I  h*»d 
with  this  fine  Am.encan  and  able  legis- 
lator. 

I  i..iin  witli  my  colleagues  in  deploj-iiig 
his  lost  to  t;:e  Nation, 

Ml .  O  BRIEN  of  Ilhnois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yic  d  to  the  grntleman  from  New  York 
TMr.  Tim}. 

Mr.  TABEB.  Mr.  Speaker.  T  did  net 
know  CH-.Rrrr  Bcyxe  very  well  until  he 
came  on  the  Appropriations  Corrrmittee. 
I  wai.  impjessed  from  the  start  with  the 
fact  that  he  was  able  to  command  the 
gi-ent  problems  that  we  had  confronting 
us  and  that  many  of  us  perhaps  find  ex- 
cerdtne-?y  chSBcult.  He  was  a  man  of  real 
ahihty  and  great  force.  The  country  will 
be  worse  off  b?csuse  he  is  gone,  but  it 
can  also  be  helped  by  the  fact  that  we 
did  have  amongst  va  a  man  of  that 
character. 

ifr.  O'BRIEN  of  IITinofs.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  \-ieid  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Albert?. 

Mr.  ALHFRT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  join  the 
distinsuished  dean  of  the  Illinois  delega- 
tion in  this  fine  tribute  to  Ch.'^riie  Boyle. 
Ward  of  his  untimely  death  came  as  a 
shock  to  me. 

CHAELir  was  an  energetic,  enthusias- 
tic, com-ageoos  Member  of  this  Ho^ise. 
He  had  great  devotion  to  dnty.  He  was 
friend  erf  the  little  man.  a  defender  of 
justice  at  all  times.  He  was  my  friend, 
and  I  shall  miss  him.. 

Cha«li«  left  a  wonderful  family.  It 
was  always  inspiring  to  see  him  vrith  his 
children.  To  them  and  to  Mrs.  Boyle  I 
ext^^nd  my  heartfelt  sj-mpathy. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  genlleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin   [Mr.  Rcussl. 

Mr  REUSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud 
to  add  what  I  have  to  say  to  the  many 
fine  tJiprfessions  made  here  tliis  alter- 
noon  by  those  who  loved  the  late  Charlie 

BOYLK. 

Much  has  been  said  ol  liis  friendliness, 
his  wisdom,  his  indusUy.  But  what  I 
was  iiupressed  with  more  than  any  other 
of  hi£.  many  fine  qualities  was  hi£  deep 
belief  in  Justice.  He  truly  foresaw,  in 
his  maiden  speech  here  on  March  16. 
1955,  that  any  stepfi  that  we  were  going 
to  make  toward  world  peace  had  of 
nect^ssity  to  be  founded  upon  justice.    I 
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recall  the  thrill  with  which  I  heard  him 
make  that  speech  in  this  House.  Among 
other  things  he  said : 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  be  a  M«nber 
of  this  House,  and  I  am  very  happy  to  be  a 
member  of  that  ^oup  who  once  again  asks 
you  and  pleads  with  you  to  try  to  do  every- 
thing possible  In  both  an  economic  and  in  a 
political  sense  In  the  Interest  of  peace.  We 
admit  we  are  doing  almoet  everything  we 
can.  In  a  military  sense.  In  our  dealings 
with  all  nations,  It  will  mean  that  we  mus: 
have  the  modesty  to  admit  that  our  own 
national  Interest  is  all  that  we  are  really 
capable  of  knowing  and  understanding,  and 
the  courage  to  recognize  ih.a.t  if  )ur  pvirpost^.s 
and  undertakings  here  ai  home  are  decen: 
ones,  unsullied  by  arrogance  or  h:>stiU:y 
toward  other  people  or  delusions  of  superi- 
ority, then  the  pursuit  of  our  national  In- 
terest can  never  fall  to  be  conducive  to  a  bet- 
ter world  Then,  by  our  own  conduct,  we 
will  be  telling  the  sad  and  the  lonely  of  the 
world  of  the  love  that  is  rhelrs  to  be.  and  by 
the  cross  of  Christ  and  His  passMn  and  the 
might  that  is  born  in  brotheriiuod  and  unity 
we  will  be  sho'.vmg  the  w  )rld  that  we  are 
doing  more  than  merely  paying  lipscrvlce  to 
an  empty  ideal  —  that  we  are  in  fact,  trying 
to  live  in  the  community  of  nations  under 
God. 

I  agree  with  him,  and  %v:th  tiie  words 
spoken  shortly  afier  by  hi.s  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Illmois  >  Mr.  OII.^r.^I, 
that  we  had  just  heard  the  deLvery  of 
one  of  the  great  ma.dcn  speeches  in  the 
history  of  the  House. 

This  search  after  justice   by  Charlie 
Boyle  was  displayed  in  small  things  a.s 
in    great.     I    remem.ber    ore    afternocn 
when  we  were  all  over  at  Griffith  Sta- 
dium watching  the  Senators  play  a  bace- 
ball  game.     The  officers  in  the  stadium 
that  afternoon  had  been  very  lenient.     A 
number  of  fo'il  balls  hit  into  the  upper 
tiers  had  been  crabbed  a.s  =ouvenir.5  by 
those  who  were  watchms;  the  ball  eam^ — 
without     any     questions     being     rai.sed 
Then,  late  in  the  srame.  another  foul  ball 
was  knocked  up  into  the  upper  tiers.     It 
was   caught    by    a    lit^e,    shght    fellow, 
poorly   dressed,    someone   who    was   ob- 
viously   meaner    in    h!.=;    share    of    thi.s 
world's  goods.     At  that  point,  the  ofHcial 
policy  seemed  to  change;  the  ofiBcer  came 
around    and    demanded    the    ball,    and 
pocketed  it.     Although  we  were  sitting 
some  rows  away.  I   thought  the  slight 
Lttle  man  was  going  to  cry,  and  whi'.e  I 
and  the  others  were  sitting  there,  trying 
to  bring  this  little  tragedy  into  focus,  and 
to  decide  what  if  anything  could  be  done, 
Ch.arlie  Boyle,  who  was  sitting  next  to 
us,  moving  with  great  speed,  went  for- 
ward and  went  up  to  the  officer.     I  could 
see  that  a  heated  argument  was  in  prog- 
res.s.     Then,   suddenly,   the  officer,   with 
a  sheepi.sh  smile,  gave  the  ba.seba]l  to  the 
slight  little  man.     He  burst  into  a  great 
and  wonderful  smile. 

Now.  if  Ch.^rlie  Boyle  is  to  be  criti- 
cized for  throwing  hi.s  weight  around, 
if  he  did  not  sufficiently  observe  the  fine 
line  which  should  be  drawn  between  the 
furictions  of  the  executive  and  the  Ie?i.^- 
lative,  I  am  sure  that  the  Lord  will  for- 
give him.  So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a 
naughty  world. 

His  lovely  wife,  Helen,  has  lost  a  loyal 
husband;  his  wonderful  children  have 
lest  a  devoted  father;  and  those  of  us 
h^re  who  loved  him  have  lost  a  friend 
who  never  can  be  replaced. 


Mr.  GRAY.  Mr  Speaker.  It  is  with  a 
heavy  heart  that  I  rise  this  afternoon  to 
join  my  tjeloved  dean  and  other  col- 
leagues In  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  late  Honorable 
Charles  A.  Boyle. 

Charlie  Boyle  and  I  came  to  the  Con- 
gress in  the  same  year  and  from  the  first 
time  I  shock  his  hand  he  was  a  tower  of 
personal  strength  to  me.  He  always  had 
a  smile  and  a  good  word  for  all 

I  think  of  the  words  here  this  after- 
noon: "Greaf^T  lovf^  hath  no  rjian  than 
this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for 
his  fr^^ends  " 

I  think  that  d'^scribes  Charlie  Boyie 
more  eloquently  than  any  words  I  mu'lit 
utter  here  today. 

To  his  charming  wife  and  eight  chil- 
dren I  join  the  others  in  expressing  very 
Sincere  sympathy  in  the  loss  of  a  great 
father  and  husband,  a  great  legi.slator, 
and  a  great  American. 

Mr  OBRIEN  of  Illinois.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Miller  '. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MIIXLR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  join  with  the  others 
in  "expressing  my  sincere  and  deep  ap- 
preciation for  the  great  work  and  qual- 
ities of  our  late  colleague,  Charles 
Boyle,  of  Illinois. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  him  and 
to  work  with  him.  The  thin'Ts  that  have 
been  said  here  today  about  him  are  true 
and  they  reflect  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  by  his  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives 

Mr  Boyle  was  a  Christian  gentleman; 
he  practiced  the  philosophy  of  the  dig- 
nity of  man. 

We  are  the  losers  at  his  pa,«sing  I  ex- 
press my  sympathy  to  his  wife  and  lovely 
family. 

Mr  O'BRIEN  of  Illinois.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  yield  to  the  gentium  .in  from  South 
Carolina    .Mr    Hemhhill!. 

Mr  HEMPHILL  Mr  Speaker,  it  was 
my  happiness  to  know  intimately  the  late 
Charles  Boylf.  During  the  past  sum- 
mer here  when  our  families  had  gone 
home,  he  along  with  some  othor  Cnn- 
gres.^men — and  I  was  privileged  to  be  ;n 
the  group — u.sed  to  i?o  swimming  at  one 
of  the  clubs  here.  Often  we  had  dinner 
together. 

I  found  Mr   Boyle  to  be  a  fine  friend 
He  was  a  man  of  dedication,  hf  was  sin- 
cere,  he  was  a  person  who  exemplified 
the  best  in  family  r^''.atlo^.>h;ps. 

I  found  It  wa.s  a  .::>■. it  priVKPi;e  to  know 
Charles  Boyle  and  to  have  his  friend- 
ship and  along  with  other  Members  ^ho 
have  .spoken  here,  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathv  to  his  wife  and  to  his  family. 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  Illinois.  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Vanik   . 

Mr,  'V.ANIK.  Mr.  .=:p^aker,  ;t  was  with 
profound  sorrow  that  I  learned  of  the 
fatal  automobile  accident  wJiich  took 
the  life  of  my  good  friend,  Ch.vplie 
Boyle,  on  election  night  last  N  ivrmbcr 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  from  Illinois 
in  paying  tribute  to  Congressman 
Charles  A.  Boyle  of  the  12th  District 
of  Illinois.  His  constituents  and  the 
Nation  have  lost  a  true  and  fearless  advo- 
cate,  a   dedicated  servant.     His   widow 


and  family  of  pit?ht  wonderful  children 
have  lo.^t  a  devoted  hu.sband  and  father. 
I  have  lost  a  dear  friend. 

I  have  known  Congressman  Bovie  and 
his  fam:iy  as  friends  and  neighjor.s  since 
we  came  to  Congress  together  It  wa.*? 
my  privilege  to  see  the  Boyle  fa.Tiily  in 
their  happiest  and  most  treasured  mo- 
ments— when  the  children  would  romp 
and  play  and  sing  with  their  dad.  Thiey 
were  a  close-knit,  devoted  family  team 

Congressman  Charles  A  Boyle  wa.s  a 
man  of  many  interests.  Foremost,  how- 
ever, was  his  love  of  home  and  love  of 
family  In  1952  he  was  elected  Chicago- 
land  Father  of  the  Yea^  and  later  chosen 
Mr  Illinois"  Although  a  prominent 
Catholic  layman,  Ch\rlie  was  recently 
accorded  honorary  membership  in  a 
Jewish  synagogue  In  his  district.  Such 
was  the  measure  of  this  man. 

In  his  work  In  Congress,  CH^RI  ie  n  ivi  e 
was  dedicated  and  untiring  on  every 
issue  His  words  and  his  vote  were  al- 
ways recorded  on  the  side  of  the  human- 
ity which  he  loved 

I  know  the  courageous  spirit  which 
dwells  in  his  widow.  Helen  Boyle,  and  the 
family  strength  which  will  empower  her 
and  the  children  to  successfully  make 
their  way  ahead. 

Mr  O  BRIEN  of  Dlinois  Mr  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Hays  I. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  and 
concur  In  everything  that  my  colleatrues 
have  said  about  the  statesmanship  of 
the  late  Congressman  Boyle  and  about 
his  high  type  of  service  here  in  the 
House.  But,  as  much  as  we  will  miss 
him,  I  think  he  will  be  mi.ssed  far  more 
by  his  family,  his  wife  and  his  eight 
children,  because  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  see  a  lot  of  devoted  and  doting  fathers 
in  my  time,  but  never  one  who  so  con- 
stantly had  his  family  in  mind  as 
Charlie  Boyle  did.  Therefore,  I  wish 
to  especially  express  my  sympathy  to  his 
wife  and  to  his  children,  who  will  miss 
h:m  greatly  in  the  years  to  come 

Mr  O'BRIEN  of  Illinois.  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York    Mr.  SA^^■ANGELoL 

Mr  S.^NTANGELO  Mr  Speaker.  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tr;b- 
u-e  to  Charlie  Boyle.  On  November  4. 
1959,  while  driving  alone,  a  tragic  auto- 
mobile accident  took  Charlie  awav  from 
us  in  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  always  remember 
his  kindness,  his  friendship,  and  his  au- 
tomobile. I  personally  shall  miss  him 
very  much. 

Washington.  D  C,  can  be  a  cold  town, 
especially  to  a  newcomer.  When  I  first 
arrived  in  Washington  this  town  was 
cold  and  the  evenings  were  somewhat 
lonesome.  The  first  warm  feeling  I  re- 
ceived here  was  after  the  President's 
ball  in  1957  when  Charlie  took  me  and 
my  wife  to  pile  in  his  old  jalopy  with 
four  other  congressional  couples. 
Dressed  in  tails  and  evening  gowns,  we 
made  the  town  and  had  a  wonderful  eve- 
ning. We  enjoyed  a  cup  of  hot  coffee, 
while  dressed  in  tails,  at  the  White 
Tower.  This  was  the  first  plea.sant  eve- 
ning I  .spent  in  this  town,  and  I  owe  it 
to  Charlie  Boyle.  He  showed  me  that 
Washington  had  a  heart  and  that  Con- 
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gress  had  men  of  intellitrence.  warmth. 
and  understanding  Putting  10  people 
in  his  car  made  Charlie  feel  young  and 
vei-y  liappy  It  made  him  feel  as  if  he 
were  at  home  with  his  eipht  children 
driving  Rrrund  the  cour.fr/  with  him 
At  break fii.^t  nr  in  the  clrakroom,  when 
we  brr'akfa.'-ted  tocether  which  was  very 
often,  or  when  we  shared  a  cup  of  cofTee 
together,  he  would  frfouPTitly  talk  about 
his  lovely  wife  H<  :■  n  and  hi'^  ei!?ht  chil- 
dren. He  often  talked  uboxix  the  prob- 
lem of  raising  a  large  family  and  how 
difficult  it  was  He  wa.^  a  loving  husband 
and  a  devoted  father 

RepresentatiTe  Boyle's  prematurely 
ended  career  was  a  classic  Am^ican  suc- 
cess story.  Bom  on  a  farm  in  MichiTan, 
Charles  Boyle  worked  hi.^  way  through 
college  and  law  school  by  dri\'ing  a  Chi- 
cago city  bus  for  7  years  After  his  ad- 
mis."?ion  to  the  bar  he  practiced  law  in 
Chicago  Durin?  the  late  thirties  he 
serred  as  acre  attorney  and  agent  for 
the  Pedrral  Housing  Administration, 
His  experience  on  the  farm  and  his  life 
In  the  city  caused  him  to  understand  the 
problems  of  the  farmer  and  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  city  cliffdwellers. 

As  a  proven  champion  of  the  under- 
d'^ '  find  orator  of  not^.  Charles  Boyle 
w:.'  ineritably  drawn  to  a  political  ca- 
reer. He  wa.5  rlerted  to  the  84th  Con- 
gress and  reelected  to  the  two  succeed- 
ing CortWTT^sea.  His  record  here  in 
Washinirton  was  outstanding.  Repre- 
sentative BoTLE's  character  was  recog- 
nized by  his  people.  His  fellow  Chi- 
cagoans  named  him  "Chica^oland  Fa- 
ther of  the  Year  •  in  1952.  I  was  for- 
tunate to  serve  with  him  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  I  can  at- 
test that  he  w«s  an  excellent  I^rishitor 
and  a  sp)endid  .American 

Chables  Boyle  parsed  thi5  way  and 
has  pone  to  the  great  beyond.  Because 
on  the  way  he  tourhrd  me.  I  am  richer 
in  experience,  wiser  in  judgment.  I  am 
happier  in  mrmorfes.  All  who  met  him 
on  his  journey  through  the  corridor 
called  life  share  this  feeling  and  senti- 
ment. 

To  his  ulfe,  He'en.  and  h:»  children,  I 
extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Mr  OBRIEN  of  n)-.nois,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  OUaraI. 

Mr.  0*HARA  of  Ilhnois.  Mr  Speaker. 
another  chapter  m  Americana  has  closed 
Ch^riif  B"vir  rrprf-^rmted  and  Lived  by 
the  true  Amfrinn  tradition.  There  was 
no  silver  f^ponn  in  his  mouth  when  he 
was  born  but  in  his  heart  was  golden 
treasure  ami  ss  !ie  sttpw  into  chi}dh<->od 
th*  ambition  buddf  i  to  prTare  !iim- 
self  for  a;.  }<(}-,i/t  l.fe  of  .'srrvi/-t>  to  h':mar. - 
ity.  Ivpiy thing  that  he  was  t<i  eet  in 
this  world  h.e  had  ;o  earn  fT  himself. 
To  take  hira  thrntirh  coll<  re  he  drov 
a  ta.\i  lie  am  anyth.rg  that  he  cou)'. 
hone^t'y  to  earn  h.s  wa.y  tund  to  prepare 
hniv^   il  f(  :  hi.s  d«s'my. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  t.'unk  that  every  mai; 
does  iixre  a  desuny,  his  mi.  sK)n  to  per- 
faim  C'HAHin:  Boyle  hati  hus  destiny 
1  always  Lhougiit  that  he  had  a  >^nse 
c>f  realizing  ili<-  nature  of  his  destiny. 
His  acts  of  friendship  ui  th.s  House,  his 
every  woi-d  and  every  deed,  pmpouiteJ 


his  realisation  that  his  was  a  destiny  of 
service  to  humanity.  Ererybody  was  his 
friend  and  Crarlix  BoYta  never  failed  a 
friPiid  In  Chicago  everywhere  they 
.spoke  of  him.  and  in  the  grief  that  now 
pifvails  still  ."peak  of  him.  as  warm- 
hearied  Ch-rlie  Bpyle  His  heart  was 
as  tender  as  his  voice  was  eloquent,  and 
Ills  br  an  sharp  and  keen 

At  th<^  c](>*ip  r.f  the  la.^t  ."efinon  I  .stood 
chatting  with  him  out  t>ehind  the  rail 
near  the  cofTeeroom  I  .said,  "Charlie, 
you  are  52:  you  are  younc:  you  have 
made  a  great  record  in  the  Hoti.se:  you 
have  served  unselfishly  and  outstand- 
ingly your  constituents  and  your  coun- 
try-; you  have  a  great  future  ahead  of  you 
You  have  an  ability  that  T  have  nevtr 
known  in  any  other  man  to  the  de'-:ree 
that  you  possess  it — the  ability  cf 
memory.  You  are  in  the  prime  of  life, 
your  national  stature  already  brilliantly 
established,  and  your  futuie  can  lead  to 
any  heights." 

Once  I  had  introduced  a  young  man  to 
Charlie  Boyle.  Ch.arlie  had  not  seen 
this  young  man  for  2  years,  had  had  no 
contact  with  him,  no  especial  reason  for 
rememberin«T  him  yet  when  again  he  met 
him  he  called  him  by  his  first  name, 
"Fred,  how  are  you?"  He  pos.sessed  one 
of  the  most  unfailing  memories  for 
names  I  have  ever  known. 

He  went  everywhere.  He  met  pccpJe. 
Such  a  man  in  the  political  wxirld,  with 
his  ability,  with  his  dedication — of 
counie,  there  was  a  future  for  him.  So  I 
was  saying  to  CirAKi.rE  right  out  there  in 
this  Chamber  behind  the  rail  that  he  had 
a  great  future  in  pubhc  life.  He  said. 
■'No  Barratt.  I  do  not  feel  that  way." 
We  then  talked  of  the  -sacrifices  men  in 
Congress  are  calleJ  upon  to  make,  sacri- 
fices willingly  made  v.^.'i  \:r-.advertised, 
but  the  toll  they  take  fr->m  .amihes.  No 
man  ever  loved  his  wife  and  children 
more  than  Charlie  Botle. 

I  do  not  know  that  he  had  a  ser^se  of 
what  was  going  to  happen  to  him,  but 
I  remember  that  lltxie  chat  so  well,  right 
out  there  In  this  Chamber  behind  the 
rail,  and  it  came  vividly  to  mind  that 
morning  in  November  when  I  had  turned 
en  the  radio  to  hear  the  dreadful  tidings 
of  his  death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  anotlier  one  of 
those  occasions  when  we  realize  Uie  in- 
adequacy of  jsnords  All  of  us  Loved 
Charlie  Boyle,  axid  we  have  beer,  in  this 
well  trjin,;  to  project  something  of  our 
feeling,  something  of  our  sentiment, 
something  of  our  grief  But  wards  are 
inadequate.  We  feel  so  deeplj-  within  us 
that  there  art  no  words  that  can  meas- 
ure the  Yoltmie  of  cur  grief. 

To  tliat  fine  wife  ai'.d  to  U'lOse  eight 
wonderful  caidrtn  I  exteiKl  my  moti 
profound  sjTnpalliy. 

At,  hS  funeral,  joiiiirig  our  beloved 
dean,  T  >u  O  BaiEN.  and  Charlie's  col- 
ka«:uei>  from  Lkno*?  were  Henry  Eirrcs 
and  C!r-.?:iK  V^nik,  dote  Iner-Kii  of  the 
Bo.%ie  I.km.iy  I  sha'.l  never  forget  ti^.at 
scene.  Hinky  and  Chaalie  staoding 
ajiioi^K  tilt  ci.ildia  n,  Lijeir  arms  strclchetl 
out  to  embrace  ih»  m  all  together,  and  all 
weeping.  This  !«;  how  we  felt.  Warm- 
he  irt<  d  CHARLrE  Boylx  had  left  us.  in  the 
inidcla>-  of  his  sojourn;  another  chapter 


1b  Americana  had  been  closed.  He  had 
fulfilled  his  destiny  of  service  to 
humanity 

Mr  AVERY  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr,  O'BRIEN  of  Illinois  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  {:<*nt3eman  from  Kan- 
sas. 

Mr  AVFRY  Mr  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  join  my  friends  m  paying  tribute 
to  our  former  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  TllinoLs.  Mr  Boyle  .*s  Members 
present  today  probably  know,  Mr. 
BoYiEs  philosophy  of  government  and 
ray  own  were  about  as  far  removed  as 
two  philosophies  could  possibly  b''.  But 
despite  that  we  were  very  good  friends. 

It  was  our  privilege  to  be  elected  to 
the  Congress  in  the  same  year,  1954.  and 
because  our  wives  were  both  members 
of  the  84th  Club,  through  that  associa- 
tion we  had  considerable  social  contact 
with  Mr.  Boyle,  and  it  was  through  that 
particular  medium  that  I  became  well 
acquainted  with  him 

So  many  things  about  Mr.  Boyle  im- 
pressed me.  The  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  O'H.^sa]  mentioned  that  he 
had  eight  children.  Notwithstanding 
his  own  family  I  was  impressed  with  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  Boyle's  character,  by 
the  fact  in  addition  to  their  own  chil- 
di-en,  they  found  room  in  their  home  and 
heart  for  another  child.  I  know  of  few- 
Members  of  the  House  who  would  have 
undertaken  additional  responsibility  un- 
der similiar  circumstances.  Any  person 
who  is  willing  to  make  a  place  for  an- 
other child  in  his  own  heme  certainly 
has  manifested  his  true  interest  and 
dedication  to  his  fellow  men  more  than 
in  anj'  other  way  it  could  possibly  be  ex- 
pressed. I  thiiik  it  was  characteristic  of 
Mr  Boyle's  sympat.hetic  nature,  his  tr.ie 
love  of  his  fellow  men.  and  his  dedica- 
tion to  his  own  refponsibilitj'  as  a  father. 
a  citizen,  and  as  a  Member  of  the  Ho'Lise 
of  Representatives. 

Again  may  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Mr. 
Boyle  will  certainly  be  missed  by  all  of 
his  colleagues  who  sen  e  the  Congre&s. 
We  extend  our  condolences  to  his  wife 
and  Ills  children. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  rerruj  ks 

Tlie  SFE.-^KER  Is  thore  objection  to 
thp  reoiie.'^t  of  the  gentieman  from 
M  a  v;  a.chui>ett«  "^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
tragic  death  on  November  4.  1959.  of  our 
late  coDeague  and  my  personal  friend. 
Ckakles  a.  Bcyle,  was  a  shock  to  m.e,  as 
V. .  r.  a.^  to  my  colleagues. 

During  his  service  in  this  body, 
Cha«lxe  Boyle  and  I  became  close 
friends.  He  was  one  of  the  most  serious 
and  mdxisijrious  Members  of  this  body. 
His  ability  was  out.^tanding.  Those  in 
this  body  who  se:-ved  with  him  will  long 
trcasui"e  his  memory. 

Charles  Boyli.  at  52.  was  at  the  peak 
cff  his  intellect u*l  vigor,  and.  in  his 
third  term  m  Congress,  had  achieved  the 
facrhty  of  a  veteran  lesrislator.  In  his 
congressional  service,  he  made  full  use 
of  the  experience  gained  in  his  student 
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days,  when,  while  earning  his  law  de- 
grees, he  drove  a  bxxs  and  served  in  other 
capacities  the  Chicago  Motor  Coach  Co. 
His  experience  as  zone  attorney  for  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  suF>er- 
vising  12  Midwestern  States,  qualified 
him  to  speak  as  an  authority  on  many 
matters  connected  with  housing.  Char- 
k  LIE  Boyle  made  a  name  for  himself  by 

^  his  eloquence  at  an  early  age,  winning  the 

Chicago  high  school  oratorial  champion- 
ship in  1924,  and  in  1930  both  winning 
the  Carter  Harrison  oratorical  medal  at 
Loyola  University  and  placing  second  in 
the  national  intercollegiate  regional 
oratorical  tournament.  Through  his 
legal  and  legislative  career,  he  had  prac- 
ticed and  developed  this  speaking  ability 
to  a  high  point  of  e.xcellence. 

In  his  personal  relationships  Charles 
Boyle  was  also  notably  successful.  As 
devoted  husband,  and  father  of  eieht 
children,  he  won  recoeniticn  in  19-52 
as  "Chicagoland  Father  of  the  Year" 
and  'Mr.  Illinois."  He  was  a  man  of 
many  warm  friendshps.  eenial.  and 
deeply  concerned  for  the  we'fare  of  his 
neighbors.  An  American  of  Irl.^h  de- 
scent, a  communicant  of  the  Catholic 
church,  a  man  of  deep  faith,  he  was 
always  found  fi?ht:ng  the  battle  of  the 
sick,  the  weak,  the  oppressed,  the  per.se- 
cuted.  He  opposed  and  fought  bigotry 
in  any  form.  By  word,  eximple,  and 
deed,  he  lived  up  to  the  spiritual  truth.-« 
he  so  strongly  believed  in. 

He  was  a  strona:  supporter  of  newly 
estabhshed  nations,  and  new  nations 
emerging  from  colonization.  For  ex- 
ample, he  wa.?  one  of  the  stronr;est 
champions  of  the  recently  established 
nation  of  Israel.  H.s  name  will  lon:^  live 
in  a  memorial  established  by  Israel  in  his 
honor  in  1957.  on  his  50th  birthday — a 
grove  of  l.OCO  eucalyptus  trees  near  the 
hills  of  Judea. 

To  Mrs.  Boyle  and  her  loved  ones,  his 
friends  and  colIeaRues  offer  our  tribute  of 
honor  to  his  memory,  and  of  sorrow  in 
the  passing  on  of  Charlie  Boyle. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Illinois  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  M-m- 
bers  may  be  permitted  to  extend  their 
remark*;  at  this  point  in  the  Record  re- 
garding the  life  and  services  of  the  late 
Charles  A.  Boyle. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  It  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  God'.s 
strength  of  will  foredooms  men  to  the 
hereafter.  And  .so  it  was  with  our  dis- 
tinsuished  colleague,  Charles  A.  Boyle, 
of  Illinois,  whose  recent  traeic  death  was 
bemoaned  by  his  friends,  associates,  and 
family. 

Throughtout  his  entire  life  he  chose  to 
serve  those  who  needed  most  the  succor 
and  strength  of  honest  and  true  leader- 
ship in  public  affairs.  He  never  faltered 
in  his  support  of  liberal  doctrines  for 
the  protection  of  the  natural  freedoms 
of  the  oppressed.  And  with  that  orator- 
ical brilliancy  characteristic  of  the  sages 
of  other  years  of  these  Capitol  Halls,  he 
forcibly  and  with  pointed  language  car- 
ried the  debate  to  the  success  it  merited. 

It  is  a  common  fault  of  most  men  in 
political  life   to   stretch    their   finances 


beyond  their  own  worldly  gains.  And  so 
it  was  with  Charles  Boyle  whose  many 
kindnesses  won  for  him  many  blessings 
of  the  poor  and  unfortunate. 

His  youth  and  early  adult  life  was  one 
of  great  struggle  and  sacrifice  He 
worked  his  way  at  various  trades,  some 
menial,  others  skilled,  to  reach  the 
heights  of  the  legal  profession. 

As  a  father  he  was  a  worthy  exam;>le 
of  the  true  American  parent.  His  iieart- 
felt  devotion  to  his  family  was  a  byword 
among  his  neighbors 

His  love  of  his  eiKht  children  is  re- 
flf^cted  in  the  many  sacrifices  that  he 
endured  providing  for  their  education 
and  welfare 

He  wa.s  a  Catholic  person  who  lived 
by  his  relii'ious  precepts.  He  was  happy 
most  in  a  political  scrap — and  the  Lord 
knows  that  he  was  an  expert  m  a  slam- 
bansj  campaign.  He  was  in  the  forefront 
in  Israels  fight  for  recognition  and 
freedom.  Among  these  people  of  re- 
lisious  faith  he  was  aumired  and  sup- 
ported in  all  of  his  undertakings  and 
campaigns.  He  believed  in  what  he  stood 
for  His  was  not  the  stand  of  a  po- 
litical bieot  whose  personal  opinion 
betrayed  his  public  position  on  questions 
Charles  Boyle  was  an  alert  and  de- 
voted, dedicated  statesman.  He  was  a 
stanch  and  loyal  friend.  Who  could 
as.v  for  more?  The  people  of  the  Nation, 
the  State  of  Illinois,  and  the  citizens  of 
Chicago  have  lost  a  statesman  of  great 
character  and  national  stature  In  the 
death  of  our  popular  colleague,  Charles 
A.  Boyle. 

May  God  hle-ss  hi.s  familly  and  dutiful 
and  lovint,'  wife,  Helen,  who  with  courage 
and  confidence  is  bravely  carrying  on. 
It  i.s  with  a  deep  faith  instilled  in  both 
by  their  mutual  ambitions  for  the  future 
of  their  loving  children  that  she  is  able 
to  go  on. 

It  is  our  duty  to  see  that  time  does 
not  dull  our  interest  or  memory  fade  our 
friendship  for  this  fine  family— may  his 
soul  rest  in  peace. 

xMr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragic  and  untimely  passing  of  our  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Charles  A.  Boyle, 
is  a  loss  to  all  of  us.  As  a  fellow  mem- 
ber of  the  Illinois  delee:ation,  I  can  tes- 
tify to  the  tremendous  esteem  and  re- 
spect in  which  he  was  held  in  the  dis- 
trict he  .served  and  by  all  who  as.sociated 
with  him 

We  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  ^reat 
ability,  knowied<^e,  and  rename  and  dfcp 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  human 
life.  In  all  his  activities,  he  was  gentle 
and  unassuming.  He  was  especially  ded- 
icated to  the  in»:er'-st  of  the  citv  of  Chi- 
cago, and  he  firmly  believed  and  prac- 
ticed his  personal  political  philo.sophy  In 
a  completely  independent  mind  In  his 
service  in  the  Coni'ress  of  the  United 
States,  he  served  his  district,  his  city. 
State,   and  Nation  with   great  devotion. 

I  extend  to  Mrs  Boyle  and  their  chil- 
dren my  de<^pest  svmpathy 

Mr.  NATCHER.'  Mr  Speaker,  I  join 
with  the  many  friends  of  Charles  A. 
Boyle  in  expressing  my  sorrow  at  his 
untimely  passing. 

I  subscribe  to  every  tribute  which  ha."? 
been  paid  him  by  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  especially  by  the  members  of 


our      Committee      on      Appropriations 
Charles  A.  Boyle  repre.sented  the  finest 
as  a  gentlemen  and  as  a  true  .stiitf-'^m.^n 
He   was   kind,   considerate,   able,   indus- 
trious, sincere,  and  courageous 

The  City  of  Chicago  and  the  Slate  of 
Illinois  suffered  a  gr-at  lo.s.s  in  the  death 
of  this  outstanding  Repre.sentative 

I  join  in  expre.ssing  my  sincere  sym- 
pathy to  the  members  of  his  family  and 
his  many  friends 

Mr.  HORAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too, 
wish  to  join  with  my  colleagues  m  an 
expression  of  appreciation  of  the  charac- 
ter of  our  departed  fellow  Member,  and 
in  the  extension  of  sympathies  to  his 
widow  and  Uie  family. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  served  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  with 
Charlie  Boyle.  He  was  always  friend- 
ly, he  always  had  time  for  a  gracious  visit 
or  an  intelligent  exchange  of  views  on 
any  existing  mutual  problem.  Charlie 
Boyle  was  an  honest  man.  and  as  has 
been  said  here  many  times  today,  always 
seeking  for  the  Just  and  the  equitable 
answer.  He  served  with  diligence  and 
distinction  on  our  committee  and  his  un- 
timely pa.ssing  is  a  real  loss  to  us  and  to 
the  Nation. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragic  passmg  of  Charlie  Boyle  has 
brought  real  sorrow  to  all  of  those  of  us 
who  were  fortunate  to  be  his  friends. 

His  intense  loyalty,  his  always  warm 
and  bubbling  personality,  and  his  always 
evident  sincerity  contributed  nchly  to 
those  who  were  a.'^ociated  with  hun  not 
only  m  an  official  capacity,  but  m  the 
many  ways  in  which  men  come  to  ap- 
preciate and  value  their  mutual  friend- 
ships. 

Charlie  Boyle  was  a  lawyer  with  a 
keen  and  discerning  knowledge  and  per- 
ception, but  above  all  he  was  a  warm 
human  being  who  thought  in  terms  of  the 
welfare  of  people,  in  terms  of  the  love  and 
affection  which  he  knew  from  his  own 
family  and  which  he  would  wish  for  all 
other  families. 

He  was  a  liberal,  but   not   a   radical 
He   was  a  hard   worker  who   knew    the 
joys  of  real  comradeship. 

We  shall  miss  him  sorely  and  I,  for 
one,  shall  feel  his  presence  and  a  sort  of 
obligation  to  strive  even  harder  for  those 
things  to  which  he  was  devoted  for  the 
welfare  of  his  own  constituents  and  his 
country. 

To  Mrs.  Boyle  and  all  his  family  go  our 
most  heartfelt  thoughts  and  prayers 

Mr,  SHIPLEY,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  the  Hou.-^e  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  a  great  American,  the 
Honorable  Charlie  A.  Boyle  who.se  un- 
timely death  occurred  recently 

During  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
Charlie  whom  I  considered  a  wi.se  coun- 
selor, a  friend,  and  a  man  whom  I  deeply 
respected.  He  has  served  for  many 
years  in  this  Houee  with  distinction  and 
the  loss  of  no  longer  having  the  benefit 
of  his  keen  intellect  and  judgment  will 
not  only  be  felt  by  his  constituents,  but 
by  the  entire  country. 

I  extend  my  sincere  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Boyle  and  their  children  in  the  lo.ss  of  a 
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devoted  husband,  father,  and  fine  Amer- 
ican. 

Mr  MADDEN.  Mr  Speaker,  we  were 
all  deeply  shocked  at  the  news  of  the  un- 
fortunate accident  which  resulted  in  the 
death  of  our  colleague  Charies  Boyle, 
of  Chicago.  111.  He  had  .served  in  three 
.sessions  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
and  during  that  period  of  time  had  made 
an  outstanding  record  as  an  able  repre- 
sentative for  his  di.strict  city  and  State. 
Charlie  Boyle  attained  success  in  his 
chosen  profession — the  law — and  also  in 
public  service  by  consistent  work,  ap- 
plication, and  extending  liberally  of  his 
services  and  lime  to  the  welfare  of  his 
friends  and  constituents  His  district 
has  indeed  lost  a  representative  in  Con- 
gress w  h(.  will  be  very  difficult  to  replace 
While  a  Member  of  Congress,  he  worked 
long  hours  to  acquaint  himself  with  leg- 
islation. He  deligently  followed  up  on 
all  requests  and  demands  coming  from 
hLs  community  and  by  reason  thereof 
had  built  up  a  personal  following  in  both 
political  parties  which  would  have  war- 
ranted for  him  a  long  service  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States 

Charlie  Boyle  was  the  father  of  eight 
children  and  in  recognition  of  his  out- 
standing status  as  a  father  and  family 
man  he  was  selected  as  the  "Chicagoland 
Father  of  the  Year'  in  1952  and  ig.SS 
His  many  friends  in  Chicaj^o  and  in  the 
Congress  will  miss  him  in  the  coming 
session  and  for  a  long  time  in  the  future. 
I  wish  to  extend  to  his  wife  and  family 
my  deepest  sympathy  in  their  bereave- 
ment. 

Mr.  WEAVER  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatl\e.s  has  lost  one  of 
it-s  ablest  younger  Members  and  each  of 
us  individually  a  good  friend  in  the  un- 
timely death  of  Hon  Charles  A  Boyle. 
of  Illinois 

Charlie  Boyle  was  a  man  who  shared 
of  himself  generously  There  was  not  a 
problem  which  any  Member  faced  and 
with  which  Charlie  Boyle  could  help 
tlial  did  not  get  his  personal  attention. 
This,  regardless  of  political  affiliation. 
I  know.  As  a  member  of  tlie  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  Mr  Boyle  helped  me 
a  number  of  times  with  problems  which 
came  before  that  group.  He  gave  un- 
stintingly  of  his  time  and  effort  in  these 
matters. 

Later  on  we  both  became  associated 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
worked  together  closely  as  colleagues  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Defense,  All 
through  the  arduous  hearings  of  last 
year  Charlie  Boyle  never  failed  to  pre- 
serve his  calm,  his  good  nature,  and  his 
keen  insight  into  problems  both  of  a  na- 
tional and  a  personal  type  which  came 
before  our  committee. 

The  House  has  lost  a  fine  Member;  the 
people  of  Illinois  a  fine  senant,  and  I 
feel  the  loss  of  a  good  friend.  Both  Mrs. 
Weaver  and  I  extend  to  Mrs.  Boyle  and 
the  fine  family  our  condolences  upon 
their  great  and  troubling  loss. 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
my  profound  sorrow  at  the  passing  away 
of  our  late  frierjd  from  Illinois,  the  Hon- 
orable Charles  A    Boyie. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  ser\inp  with  him 
in  this  House  during  these  past   three 


Congresses  He  was  a  man  of  excep- 
tional ability  and  of  firm  beliefs.  He 
was  a  good  friend  and  neighbor  and  an 
out.standing  legislator.  Tlie  people  of 
the  12th  District  of  Illinois  lost  in  his 
death  a  constant  and  outspoken  cham- 
pion of  their  mterest.s. 

To  hi.s  widow  and  family  I  wish  to  ex- 
tend my  sincere  sympathy.  May  they 
derive  .some  measure  of  consolation  in 
their  bereavement  from  the  thought  that 
the  good  Lord  has  called  Charles  to  be 
among  His  very  ow  n. 

Mrs  CHURCH  Mr  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  the  Illinois  dele- 
gation in  expressing  our  shock,  our  grief, 
our  loss.  The  death  of  Congressman 
Boyle  leaves  a  void  within  our  ranks 
that  will  not  easily  be  filled 

Many  would  speak  with  truth  of  his 
capacity  which  was  proven  here  by  his 
rapid  rise  within  our  ranks  Many  would 
praise— and  rightly  so — his  devotion  to 
his  district,  to  his  city,  to  his  State,  and 
to  his  country.  I  could  join  in  each  of 
these  expressions  with  sincerity  and 
wholeheartedness.  I.  pensonally.  how- 
ever, wish  to  call  to  mind  and  shall  long 
remember  tho.se  per.sonal  attributes  of 
Charlfs  Boyle  which  made  him  a  friend 
to  every  man.  Such  a  friendly  spirit. 
ever  ready  and  true,  is  not  often  found 
in  this  world:  and  the  loss  of  his  friend- 
ship will  be  felt  by  each  and  every  one 
of  us  who  served  with  him  here  He 
gave  his  help,  his  time  and.  indeed,  him- 
self, without  stint. 

With  his  district  I  share  the  sen.se  of 
loss  that  comes  with  the  pas.^ing  of  a 
public  servant  so  dedicated  to  the  .serv- 
ices of  his  people.  To  hi.^  family  whom 
he  loved  so  tenderly  I  send  my  deep  and 
understanding  sympathy 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  from  Illinois  and  the  hosts 
of  others  in  the  House  who  have  ex- 
pressed their  sorrow  over  the  death  of 
the  Honorable  Charles  A.  Boyle,  who 
so  ably  represented  the  12th  District  of 
Illinois  in  this  body. 

No  one  could  have  come  in  contact 
with  Charlie  Boyle  without  developing 
a  strong  feeling  of  friendship  for  him 
because  his  whole  personality  generated 
warmth  and  affection  and  led  people 
to  know  his  great  capacity  to  .share  him- 
self with  his  fellow  man.  It  was  evident 
in  his  every  action  that  he  wanted  to 
help  his  fellow  man  and  that  he  wanted 
to  participate  in  those  things  that  lead 
to  the  achievement  of  happiness  for 
others. 

It  has  been  said  here  this  afternoon 
that  Charlie  Boyle  gave  everj'  indica- 
tion in  his  devotion  to  his  work  that  he 
thought  finst  of  the  good  he  could  do 
for  others — for  his  community  and  for 
his  countrj-.  This  was  his  trademark. 
He  worked  night  and  day.  tirelessly,  to 
better  the  world  he  lived  in.  Weil 
grounded  in  moral  philo.sophy  he  quickly 
grasped  the  types  of  programs  that  ap- 
peared most  likely  to  point  to  better 
conditions  for  those  he  represented  in 
Congress. 

As  a  legislator  he  quickly  established 
himself  as  an  effective  leaSl'r,  Few  were 
more  quick  to  analyze  a  situation  than 
Charlie  Boyle.  Few  were  more  aggres- 
sive in  fighting  for  worthy  causes. 


To  his  wonderful  family  I  extend  mv 
heartfelt  sympathy. 

Mr  KEOGH  Mr  Speaker,  a  tragic 
automobile  accident  on  election  night  in 
1959  has  taken  from  us  a  beloved  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Charles  A  Boyle. 
Upon  coming  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives at  the  beginning  of  the  84th  Con- 
gress. Charlie  Boyle  quickly  made  a 
host  of  friends  among  the  Members — 
each  of  whom  was  pleased  to  be  con- 
sidered his  friend  during  his  entire  serv- 
ice. In  this  body  where  oratorical  com- 
petence IS  considered  almost  a  common- 
place he  soon  proved  him.self  to  be 
an  outstandmg  and  eloquent  advocate 
His  eloquence— far  from  being  an  arti- 
fice—was  simply  an  outward  expresi^ion 
of  the  depth  of  his  feelings  and  faith  m 
the  causes  he  e.sp>ou.sed. 

The  energy  and  industry  that  Charlie 
Boyle  demonstrated  m  his  congressional 
career,  both  m  this  Chamber  and  in  the 
Committees  of  the  Judiciary  and  Ap- 
proj. nations  had  its  origin  in  his  youth 
when  he  worked  his  way  through  col- 
lege. His  powers  of  persuasive  speech 
served  him  well  in  his  chosen  profes- 
sion of  the  law  which  he  practiced  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  He  was  exception- 
ally devoted  to  his  family  and  to  his 
professional  and  other  activities  and. 
despite  the  demands  of  an  engrossing 
and  active  life,  he  never  neglected  an\- 
one  or  any  cause  to  which  he  was  at- 
tached. His  activities  mcluded  mem- 
bership in  professional,  fraternal,  and 
other  organizations  which  he  served 
well 

It  was  in  his  family  life  that  the  ad- 
mirable character  of  our  late  colleague 
revealed  itself.  His  dedication  to  his 
wife  and  to  his  fine  family  of  eight  chil- 
dren brought  to  him  the  coveted  honor 
of  l>eing  chosen  Chicagoland  Father  of 
the  Year.  1952-53.  To  his  family  and 
to  his  countless  friends  withm  and  out- 
side the  Congress  I  want  to  offer  my 
sincere  condolences.  Charlie  Boyle  will 
be  truly  missed. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.    Mr  Speaker. 
It  IS  with  a  very  heavy  heart  that  I  have 
listened  to  these  many  words  that  have 
been  said  about  our  good  friend  and  col- 
league,    the     late     Honorable     Charlie 
Boyle  of  Illinois.    I  have  seldom  been  as 
shocked    as    I    was    when    I    heard    of 
Charlie   Boyle's   untimely  accident.     I 
have  seldom  felt  as  deep  a  sense  of  dep- 
rivation  as   when   I   was   told   that    he 
would  not  be  with  us  in  the  future.    But 
I  can   take  some  consolation   from  the 
memory  of  his  courageous  dedication  to 
the  principles  in  which  he  believed,  and 
his  inexhaustible  supply  of  energy  and 
enthusiasm   with   which   he   went   forth 
to  do  battle  for  the  goals  his  conscience 
set  for  him.    Charlie  Boyle  was  a  great 
Member  of  the  House.     Charlie  Boyle's 
devotion  to  his  work,  and  to  the  people 
whom    he   so    ably    represented,    cannot 
be  taken  away  from  the  aura  that  fills 
this  Chamber  by  his  passing.     To  Mrs. 
Boyle    and    their    family    I    extend    my 
deepest    sympathy    and    my    very    best 
wisiies. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  waa 
shocked  and  grieved  to  learn  of  the  un- 
timely passing  of  our  beloved  colleague 
Charles  Boyle,  of  Chicago. 
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Chaslix  was  a  lovable,  capable,  sincere, 
Intelligent,  fearless.  God-fearing.  God- 
loving  Member  of  this  great  body.  He 
served  his  constituents  with  a  devotion 
that  truly  inspired  all  of  us.  His  ready 
wit — grin,  and  pleasant  disposition,  will 
be  greatly  missed.  The  Nation  and 
Illinois  have  lost  a  noble  son — a  real 
Christian — a  splendid  gentleman  and  a 
fine  legislator.  May  God  rest  hi.s  sweet 
soul  in  peace  and  bless  his  family  al- 
ways. 

Mr.  EVTNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  pay  a  bnef  but  sincere  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Charles  A. 
BoYLK,  Congressman  from  Illinois  who 
passed  away  on  November  4  during  the 
,  recess  of  the  Congress. 

%'  1  was  privileged  to  serve  on  the  Ap- 

propriations Committee  with  Charlie 
BOYLK  and  learned  to  admire  and  re- 
spect him  greatly.  He  was  an  ex- 
tremely active,  capable,  and  forceful 
legislator.  He  served  on  our  committee 
and  in  the  House  with  distmction  and 
honor.  The  news  of  his  sudden  and 
tragic  death  while  the  Congress  was  in 
adjournment  came  as  a  shock  and  we 
were  all  saddened  to  learn  of  his  pa.ssmt; 
and  his  presence  will  be  missed. 

To  Mrs.  Boyle  and  the  members  of  his 
family  I  extend  an  expression  of  genu- 
ine sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 

Mr.  FLOOD.     Mr.  Speaker    our  early 
meetings  of  this  session  are  saddened  as 
we    think   of    old   friends    who    are    no 
longer  with  us.     One  loss  comes  home 
to  me  personally  with  particular  force. 
that    of    the    jovial,    the    energetic,    the 
eloquent  Charles  A.   Boyle      We  shall 
long  miss  and  deeply  mourn  the  loss  of 
that    forceful    mind,    that    great    heart 
As  a  legislator,  Ch.arlie  Boyle  was  noted 
for  his  mastery  of  some  particular  fields 
of  interest,  growing  out  of  his  life  ex- 
perience, such  as  labor  and  transporta- 
tion  and   housing;    but   it   was   for   his 
himian    qualities    that    he    was    most 
notable.     Charlie   Boyle   loved    people, 
individually,  in  illimitable  numbers.    He 
could  not  stand  to  see  anybody  puslied 
around,  and  he  would  not  stand  for  any- 
body being  pushed  around,  whether  by 
other  individuals,  by  organized  groups, 
or  by  governments.     He  was  a  one-man 
task   force,   doing   battle   against  injus- 
tice and  tyranny  and  prejudice  wherever 
he  found  them.     May  his  soul  rest  in 
peace.     Our  hearts  go  out  to  his   wife 
and  eigh^  fine  children  in   their  great 
loss.     May  the  heritage  of  courage  and 
vigor,  of  love  and  religious  faith,  which 
is  their  legacy  from  that  good  husband 
and  father,  console  them  in  their  afflic- 
tion.  and  strengthen  them  for  the  hard 
tasks  ahead. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  becau.se 
Congressman  Boyle  and  I  became  close 
personal  friends  during  the  vears  we 
served  together  in  Congre.ss,  I  feel  deeply 
bound  to  offer  these  remarks  on  his 
passing. 

Shortly  before  the  1st  session  of  the 
86th  Congress  adjourned.  I  played  golf 
with  CHAflLiE  and  later  joined  him  at 
his  home  as  I  had  done  previously.  It 
was  always  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to 
be  with  the  late  Congressman  Boyle  s 
family  for  It  was  truly  a  fine,  typically 
American  family.     I  shall  never  forget 


the  pleasures  of  our  association,  socially 
and  professionally.  My  late  colleague 
from  Illinois  was  one  of  the  hardest 
working  gentlemen  I  have  known  In  my 
hfe;  he  was  a£  direct  and  forthright  m 
his  approach  to  controversial  issues  as 
any  man.  I  have  never  known  him  to 
lose  sight  of  his  basic  objectives  nor  turn 
his  back  upon  anyone  who  needed  as- 
SLstance.  Nothing  I  can  say  at  tiius  tmie 
can  add  to  what  has  already  been  said 
by  so  many  others  who  knew  and  re- 
spected hi.Ti  a.s  a  person  and  a  states- 
man. His  untimely  death  was  indeed  a 
shock  to  all  of  us  and  his  passmg  a  loss 
to  so  many. 

His  achievt-ments  are  a  monument  to 
his  public  service  and  his  wonderful 
family,  a  reflection  of  his  love  for  the 
Christian  way  of  hfe  that  is  the  corner- 
stone of  thi.s  great  Nation. 

Mr.  PHILBIN  Mr  Speaker,  the  news 
cf  the  traeic,  untimely  pa-s.^ing  of  Con- 
pres^^man  Charles  Boyle  struck  us  all  a 
stunning  and  a  crushing  blow. 

Only  a  .^hort  time  before  that  fateful 
night,  we  had  seen  him  in  our  midst— 
on  the  noiji-  and  in  the  hails  of  this  great 
representative  body— vibrant,  vigorous, 
and  in  the  full  bloom  of  health  and 
spirit — nUed  with  the  zest  of  life,  im- 
mersed in  his  dedicated  tafk.s  and  duties 
which  he  invariably  faced  and  carried 
throueh  with  a  .seriousness  of  purpose. 
a  wealth  of  knowledge,  a  diivinK  deter- 
mmation,  a  gifted  capacity  and  a  lofty 
idealism  that  commanded  the  ie.«pect 
and  admiration  of  every  Mrnioer  of  the 
Congress  and  won  for  him  widespread 
sratitude  of  the  very  many  he  had  loy- 
ally served  with  such  unfaltering  zeal 
and  effectiveness. 

Chaplie  Boyle  was  beloved  by  all  his 
colleagues.  He  was  in.5tinctivelv  kind 
and  generous  and  intuitively  responsive 
to  the  need.s  of  the  people. 

Devout  in  religious  beliefs  and  prac- 
tices to  which  he  was  profoundly  de- 
voted, he  po.s.sessed  a  broad,  tolerant  mind 
which  encompa-ssed  and  harbored  in  a 
very  umxsual  degree  love  of  his  fellow - 
man.  In  his  generous  heart  he  was  the 
true,  practical  exemplification  of  the 
deeper,  hidden  meanings  of  the  Father- 
hood of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

A  sound  thinker,  an  eloquent  talker 
an  articulate  forceful  advocate  of  for- 
ward-looking, humane  causes,  a  brilliant 
lawyer,  a  pam.nakin?,  indefatigable 
worker.  Congressman  Boyle  during  his 
tenure  in  the  Hou.se  served  with  con- 
spicuous ability,  sincerity,  and  effec- 
tiveness. 

Charlie  Boyle  was  stricken  down  at 
the  very  heii:ht  of  his  powers,  with  the 
larger  portion  of  a  great  and  promising 
career  still  before  him.  His  lamentable 
dem.ise  has  left  a  deep  void  m  this  body 
and  has  brought  genuine  .sorrow  and 
saclness  to  all  of  us. 

We  cherished  his  noble  character,  his 
congeniality  and  warm,  good  fellowship 
just  as  we  admired  his  ability  and  devo- 
tion to  duty. 

A  great  American  and  a  great  Chris- 
tian gentleman  has  been  called  to  his 
heavenly  home  We  join  his  bereaved 
family  and  many  friends  in  mourning 
his  loss. 

But  he  has  left  a  legacy  of  devoted 
sei-vice,  and  goodne.ss,  and  kindness  and 
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warm  fellowship  here  that  will  long  be 
rtmombered.  tliat  will  leave  a  deep  im- 
print up<;)n  the  memories  and  tlie  amials 
of  this  great  leg-slativv  body. 

To  his  bereaved  family,  his  friends  and 
all  thase  dear  to  hun.  with  a  heavy  heart, 
I  tender  my  deepest  and  most  heartfelt 
sympathy.  In  tlieir  truly  irreparable 
loss  1  pray  that  the  GchxI  Lord  may 
iolace  them  and  brui«  them  sliength 
and  courage  to  bear  his  pas-^niL;  with 
resignation  to  the  divine  will. 

And  may  our  beloved  and  dear  friend 
and  esteemed  colleague,  Charlie  Boyle. 
rest  in  heavenly  and  eternal  peace. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  suffered  a  great  los^s  in  the 
tragic  death  of  our  esteemed  colleague. 
Charles  A  Boyle,  of  Chicago  He  was 
an  outstanding  public  servant,  dedicated 
to  his  service  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives No  one  in  recent  years  has  serve<! 
his  constituenUs  as  faithfully  and  well. 
He  was  loved  and  admired  by  all  who 
knew  him.  He  had  a  h(J6t  of  friends  in 
Illinois,  not  only  in  Chicago  but  down- 
state  as  well.  He  had  many,  many 
friends  throughout  the  whole  countiT. 

Charlie  Boyle  was  one  of  the  most 
astute  politicians  we  have  ever  known 
in  tlie  State  of  Illinois.  He  was  a  very 
able  attorney,  a  great  legislator,  and  an 
outstanding  father.  He  had  great  love 
for  his  family  and  lived  by  the  laws  of 
God.  We  were  always  proud  to  have 
Charlie  Boyle  serve  with  us  in  the  Il- 
linois delegation.  He  waa  the  type  of 
man  we  like  to  have  serve  with  us,  and 
we  shall  all  miss  him  greatly  m  the  years 
to  come. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  ext**nding 
my  sympathy  to  his  t^racious  wife  and 
his  wonderful  family  May  God  give 
them  strength  and  guide  them  in  the 
difficult  years  ahead. 

Mr  O'BRIEN  of  Illinois  Mr  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  resolution  '  H,  Res  40 1  ' . 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Re'folved.  That  the  House  ha«  hea.-n  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able Charles  A  Botli.  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Illinois, 

Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  trans- 
mit a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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THE  LATE  STEVEN  V.  CARTER 

The  SPEAKEI^  pro  tempore  The 
Chair  recognues  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr  CoadL 

Mr  COAD  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  be 
permitted  to  extend  their  remark.s  in 
the  Record  regarding  the  life  and  serv- 
ices of  the  late  Steven  V.  Carter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa"' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr,  Speaker,  we  were  all 
saddened  last  November  4  to  learn  of 
the  passing  of  our  colleague.  Steve.n  V. 
Carter,  who  passed  from  this  Ufe  ex- 
actly 1  year  following  the  date  of  his 
election  to  the  Congress  from  the  Fourth 
Iowa  District. 


It  was  a  privilege  of  mine  to  count 
Steve  as  a  friend  I  knew  him  well,  for 
not  only  had  we  traveled  along  the  w  ay 
together  in  the  activities  in  which  we 
were  mutually  associated,  but  upon  one 
occasion  Steve  stayed  with  us  for  several 
days  in  our  home  here  in  Washington. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  I  came  to  know, 
better  Uian  I  ever  had  before,  the  ster- 
ling qua.ities  of  Steven  Carter, 

Steven  V.  Carter  was  born  in  Carter- 
vllle.  Utt.h,  on  October  8,  1915.  At  the 
age  of  1*  he  moved  to  the  town  of  La- 
moni.  low  a.  where  he  attended  and  grad- 
uated from  the  Lamoni  High  School  and 
Graceland  College.  He  later  attended  the 
University  of  Iowa  and  was  graduated 
from  there  in  1937  with  a  B,A  degree  m 
economic  and  political  .science.  Contm- 
ulng  his  'ducation.  he  graduated  from 
the  State  University  of  Iowa  College  of 
Law  with  i  juris  doctor's  degree  in  1939 
He  practiced  law  in  Leon,  Iowa,  for  19 
years.  This  practice  was  disrupted  by 
hl5  service  in  the  U  S.  Navy  in  the  South 
Pacific  during  World  War  II. 

His  caret  r  as  an  attorney  in  the  town 
of  Leon  wa.'  highlighted  by  his  great  in- 
terest and  activity  in  his  community's 
civic  affairs  His  interest  and  faith  in 
the  youth  o."  America  wa.s  demonstrated 
by  his  contributions  to  the  Boy  Scout 
activities  in  his  community.  He  was  a 
membt^r  of  Grand  River  Lodge,  No,  78, 
A.P,  L  AM,  the  Lions  Club,  "Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  the  American  Legion,  and 
the  executive  board  of  the  Southern 
Iowa  Council  of  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
The  highlight  of  his  life,  as  far  as 
civic  activitj  and  accomplishments  were 
concerned,  was  that  he  wa.s  elected  to 
the  86th  Congress  on  November  4,  1958, 
the  first  and  the  only  Democrat  to  be 
elected  from  the  Fourth  District  of  Iowa, 
Not  only  did  I  know  Steve  as  a  friend, 
but  I  knew  him  as  one  who  was  a  real 
American 

What   I   hive  just   presented   to   you 
were  the  facus  of  his  life.     These  were, 
in  part,  .somt  of  the  accomplishments  of 
his  life      But,  they  do  not  in  total  rep- 
"^  resent  the  atributes  and  the  values,  the 
desires   and    ;he   dreams   of   our  friend 
and  colleague.  Steve  Carter      Steven  V. 
Carter   had   ciualities  above   these  mere 
facts  of  his  life,  and  he  never  gave  up 
on  anything,     Steven  and  I  shared,  to- 
gether,   in    the    campaign    activities    in 
which  we  were  both  interested      I  knew 
Steve  as  an  ardent  campaigner     I  knew 
him   to    be   a    hard   worker.      All   of   his 
people  were  iinpre.ssed  by  his  courage  as 
a  valiant  fighter;   and.  found  him  to  be 
a   gracious   and   a   humble   winner.     He 
was    a    successful    attorney,    practicing 
law  in   his  home   community.     He   was 
a  devoted  mai   and  wa.s  respected  m  the 
area   in   which   he   lived.      But.    exactly 
1  year  after  his  election,  the  dread  dis- 
ease of  cancer  took  him  from  our  midst. 
However    during  his  year  of  .service  in 
these  marble  halls.  Steve  Carter  made 
a  record      I  remember  well  the  day  he 
introduced    a    bill    calling    for    a    crash 
program   against   the   great   diseases   of 
our  time — hea't  disease,  multiple  sclero- 
sis and  cancel      For  here,  on  that  day. 
stood  a  man  vho  even  then  was  caught 
in  the  grasp  of  a  fatal  malady— but  a 
man  who  refused  to  turn  in  retreat.    It 


was  this  kind  of  penseverance  that  ex- 
emplified the  hfe  of  this  man  Carter 
It  was  this  perseverance  that  was 
equaled  only  by  Steve  s  mild  manner, 
by  his  patience,  and  by  hi.';  thouehtful- 
ness.  Steve  never  had  an  easy  life.  He 
knew  of  life's  trials.  He  had  been  con- 
fronted with  life's  tribulations  He  had 
experienced,  at  times  defeat  But  Steve 
Carter  never  gave  up.  for  his  life  and 
all  of  life  to  him  was  a  challenge  And 
so  he  fought  on.  Steve  Carter  was  still 
fighting  for  life  when  he  slipped  away 
quietly  in  the  early  morning  hours  of 
November  4,   1959. 

It  is  true  that  from  our  low  spiritual 
level,  our  dim  eyes  cannot,  through  the 
smoke  and  fog,  see  the  coming  dawn 
But.  if  we  climb  up  to  the  mountain 
peaks  of  faith  in  the  eternal  God,  we 
can  see  above,  beyond,  and  below  the 
horizon  where  the  dappled  mists  of 
.saffron  and  purple  are  blushing  into 
crimson  and  yellowing  into  gold.  The 
sun  Is  rising. 

Out  of  the  darkness  and  night 
The  world  rolls  Into  light. 
It  Is  daybreak  everywhere. 

I  am  sure  that  this  is  as  Steve  found 
it.  I  want  today  to  express  my  profound 
sympathy  and  sorrow  to  Steves  widow, 
Lucy,  and  to  their  two  sons,  Steven  A. 
and  Charles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Iowa   I  Mr 

WOLFI. 

Mr.  WOLF,  Mr  Speaker,  there  is  a 
sadness  in  my  heart  at  we  begin  this  new- 
session  of  the  Congress,  for  I  mi.ss  keenly 
the  presence  of  a  former  devoted  Mem- 
ber of  this  body — a  colleague  of  mine 
from  the  State  of  Iowa — the  esteemed 
Steven  V.  Carter,  who  left  u.';  last 
November. 

A  greater  example  of  dedication  to 
duty  has  seldom,  if  ever  been  .set  than 
that  set  by  Steve  Carter,  Day  after 
day  when  he  should  have  been  conserv- 
ing his  energies,  he  was  m  these  HaUs, 
and  in  this  Chamber,  looking  out  for  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  Fourth  Ehs- 
trict  of  Iowa  and  of  the  Nation.  Few- 
men  have  a  finer  record. 

In  the  late  days  of  the  last  session,  his 
tremendous  courage  and  devotion  came 
through  when  he  had  to  be  physically 
earned  to  the  Chamber  t-o  cast  his  vote 
on  several  pieces  of  very  significant  legis- 
lation. Many  Members  commented  on 
this  strength  of  purpose  which  drove  a 
man  in  his  fast  failing  health  to  perform 
to  the  last  ounce  of  his  physical  endur- 
ance. This  expression  has  been  used  in 
reference  to  many  men.  but  in  the  case 
of  my  dear  friend,  Ste\e,  1  am  convinced 
that  this  devotion  undoubtedly  took  sev- 
eral months  off  of  his  life, 

I  consider  it  an  honor  to  add  my  voice 
to  others  here  today  in  tribute  to  Steve 
and  in  gratefulness  for  the  privilege  of 
knowing  him  and  working  with  hun,  I 
.shall  miss  him  dreadfully  in  the  coming 
months,  but  his  courage  and  steadfast- 
ness of  purpose  will  forever  remain  an 
inspiration  to  me  and  to  all  who  knew 
him. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  Steve's  son. 
Steve,  will  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
father.  He  has  already  demonstrated 
real  leadersliip  working  at  his  father's 


side  here  in  Washington  and  in  Iowa. 
To  the  Carters  I  can  say.  hold  your  head 
high  and  walk  in  the  knowledge  of  your 
husbands  and  father's  great  public  and 
community  service, 

Mr,   COAD      Mr    Speaker,   I  yield   to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa   :  Mr   Jensen!. 
Mr,  JENSEN      Mr    Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  heavy  heart  that  I  rise  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  our  departed  friend  and  col- 
league. Steve  Carter.     1  had  never  met 
Ste\e  Carter  until  he  was  elected  to  this 
House  of  Represeniatives.  but  it  did  not 
take  me  long  to  know  that  here  was  a 
man  with   deep  and   wonderful   convic- 
tions, a  devoted  father,  and  husband,  a 
fi-iendly  man      Tliere  was  something  big 
and  fine  and  good  about   Steve  Carter 
that  you  liked  deep  down  in  your  heart. 
I  had  many  talks  with  Steve.     I  in- 
quired   about    his    health.     He    always 
said.    -Ben,  I  think  I  am  going  to  make 
it,     I  am  feeling  better  "     Now  I  am  sure 
he  wanted  most  to  make  you,  his  friends. 
feel    better;    that    was   his   nature.     He 
scattered  sunshine  even  to  the  last  mm- 
ule  of  his  good  life.     He  came  to  this 
House    in   a    weakened   condition    when 
most  men  would  have  said,   "No.     I  can- 
not make  it.'     Not  Steve      He  came  to 
the  floor  of  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  cast  his  vote  according  to  his 
best   conscience,  and  he  did  it  with  a 
smile.     Never  did  I  know  a  more  friendly 
man  than  Steve  Carter.     I  mourn  his 
passing. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
good  wife  and  children  and  loved  ones. 
I  attended  the  funeral  of  Steve  Carter, 
and  there  I  saw-  the  great  respect  and 
admiration  which  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bo2-s  had  for  this  good  man.  There 
they  were— a  house  full  of  people  at  his 
home  and  a  church  full  of  people  and 
flowers  heaped  high.  In  fact  there  were 
not  enough  seats  m  that  large  house  of 
God  to  seat  the  folks  who  came  to  pay 
their  Iftst  respects  to  their  friend  and 
our  friend.  Steve  Carter. 
God  rest  his  soul. 

Mr,  (X)AD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  >ield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  "smithJ. 
Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
knew  SrEVEN  Carter  for  many  years.  He 
represented  a  district  where  several 
dozen  of  my  relatives  lived.  He  prac- 
ticed law-  in  tlus  district  in  a  wonderful. 
quiet.  Christian  town  called  Leon,  where 
he  was  also  laid  to  rest  on  the  west 
slope  of  a  hill  overlooking  a  quiet  valley. 
He  not  only  was  a  leading  citizen  of  that 
area,  but  he  was  also  tyiDical  of  those  who 
live  so  close  to  the  soil,  to  nature,  and  to 
God,  and  to  life  itself. 

He  was  clean,  quiet,  temperate,  and  un- 
derstanding of  others.  He  could  dis- 
agree without  being  disagreeable.  He 
was  also  very  persistent,  as  he  quietly 
pressed  forward  for  the  things  m  which 
he  bclie\-ed. 

He  ran  for  Congress  for  10  years  be- 
fore being  elected.  Each  time,  becom- 
ing known  to  more  people  for  the  man 
he  was.  He  loved  his  work  and  he  stood 
at  attention  looking  straight  forward 
and  never  yielded  to  the  pain  and  suf- 
fering until  he  fell. 

As  he  became  weaker  ph:;'sically,  he 
became  even  stronger  in  his  determina- 
tion to  serve  as  he  had  promised.     He 
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greatly  taxed  his  remaining  strength  to 
come  to  the  House  floor  and  to  work  for 
those  things  he  had  promised  to  support. 
He  hoped  that  his  sickness  would  dis- 
appear, but  he  hoped  even  more  that  his 
colleagues  would  give  all  their  support  to 
research  and  other  measures  to  spare 
others  of  suffering. 

He  acquired  a  wide  knowledge  of  pub- 
lic affairs  and  his  mind  was  very  clear 
as  to  the  direction  he  should  move.  Even 
when  he  was  suffering  with  pain,  he  suf- 
fered no  d:fQ?ulty  in  finding  his  direc- 
tion. His  attitude  was  an  Inspiration  to 
all  of  us  to  work  harder  in  our  years  upon 
this  earth,  and  a  reminder  of  th.e  value 
of  our  time. 

Few  men  have  worked  a.s  lone  to  serve 
such  a  short  time,  and  few  Members  who 
served  a  long  time  ever  did  more  in  a 
long  time  than  he  did  in  a  short  time. 
The  Fourth  District  of  Iowa  has  lo.st 
a  constructive  and  a-'^rrc'sive  Ie.7islator 
and  though  this  body  has  lost  his  per- 
sonal affiliation  for  all  time,  we  have 
permanently  gained  from  the  impres.s:on 
Steven  C.^RTER  made  upon  us.  Like  his 
family,  we  have  lost  from  the  fact  that 
we  can  gain  no  more  from  his  personal 
association. 

To  his  family.  I  express  my  deepest 
sympathy — our  heart  ::oes  out  to  them. 
May  the  Lord  bless  them  all. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Io-.va  'Mr  Schwen- 
cel!. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
most  certainly  want  to  add  my  words 
of  tribute  to  this  fine  gentleman  w;th 
whom  we  have  had  the  privileco  of  ser\-- 
ing  in  this  great  body.  While  I  d;d  not 
have  the  privilege  many  of  you  expe- 
rienced of  knowin?  him  over  a  very  long 
period  of  time,  I  d;d  ::et  to  know  him 
early  after  he  came  to  this  body  and 
learned  to  respect  and  to  love  him  be- 
cause when  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
make  a  decision  he  found  it  possible  to 
see  what  was  right  and  then  took  his 
position  on  that  matter. 

Our  friend  and  colleai^ue  the  gentle- 
man   from    Iowa    [Mr.    JensenI    spoke 
about  his  tolerance  and  fairness,  and  I 
am  sure  that  we  agree  with  him.     I  re- 
member one  occa.sion  when  we  were  ap- 
pearing in  behalf  of  an  important  project 
in    his   district    and    mine    and    certain 
statements  were  made  involving  another 
Member  of  Congress,  a  member  of  the 
other    party,    one    of    our    colleagues. 
STEVEif  Carter  saw  that  this  was  wrong 
and  he  took  a  position  then  and  there 
to  get  the  record  straight  even  thou:;h 
it  concerned  a  person  very  high  in  his 
party.     I  cite  this  to  shovif  that  he  had 
very  deep  convictions,  and  th.s  is  one  of 
the  reasons  I  think  he  was  able  to  make 
the   outstand.ing   record    he   made   even 
though  he  served  so  short  a  time  and  un- 
der very  difficult   circum.stances.     I  re- 
member     particularly       his      attitude. 
Knowing  of  his  condition,  like  manv  of 
you.  I  went  by  to  pass  the  time  of  day 
almost  every  day  when  lie  was  on  the 
floor,  and  it  was  refreshing  to  know  that 
even  while  in  your  own  heart  you  felt 
there  was  not  much  chance,  yet  he  had 
an  optimJfitic  attitude  about  Hr^  con- 
dition   of    his.    and    when    inquiry    was 
made  about  his  health,  he  said.    ■Well. 


I  believe  I  am  getUng  along  all  right.  I 
am  going  to  fight  this  through;  I  am  get- 
ting stronger,"  and  so  forth.  This  op- 
timistic attitude  was  good.  I  think,  not 
only  for  himself,  but  also  was  particu- 
larly gcKXl  for  his  colleagues.  It  is  some- 
thing that  I  learned  is  a  good  thin^'  and 
I  hope  in  the  future  it  may  stand  me  in 
good  s:ead,  as  I  am  sure  it  will  with 
those  who  have  associated  with  him  in 
tins  great  body. 

I  noted,  especially  m  my  conversations 
with  him,  hi,s  interest  in  worthwhile 
things, 

I  was  plea.^ed  to  note  at  the  funeral 
.services,  winch  I  att«:'nded,  that  the  man 
in  charge — I  have  forgotten  his  name — 
called  attention  to  the  interest  Mr, 
Carter  had  in  the  Scouts,  in  the  public 
.schools,  in  the  project  that  meant  an 
improvement  for  the  community,  and 
particularly  the  youth  of  the  community. 
This  IS  an  outstanding  thing  to  note  in  a 
public  servant. 

Many  things  could  be  said  about 
Sieve  Capter  that  would  be  an  mspira- 
t.on  to  all  of  us.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  our  colleague  from  the  Sixth 
District  of  Iowa  ;  Mr.  CoadI  to  take  the 
floor  today  and  give  us  this  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  him  and  to  have  these 
things  spread  upon  the  record  of  the 
House. 

I,  too.  join  with  my  many  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  extending 
sympathy  to  his  fine  family  who  will 
mourn  his  loss.  But  it  must  be  an  in- 
spiration for  them  to  know  and  to  real- 
ize it  was  a  great  privilege  of  theirs,  as  it 
was  to  us,  to  know  this  man  and  to  have 
lived  With  and  under  his  influence. 

There  is  a  statement  on  a  public  build- 
in?  m  my  town  which  goes  something 
like  this  and  I  think  of  it  when  I  think 
of  men  Lke  Steve  Carter: 

What  a  man  does  for  himself  dies  with 
him.  But  what  a  man  does  for  his  country, 
hlo  friends  and  his  Nation,  Uvea  forever. 

In  that  .sen.se  this  man  will  live,  as 
manv  otners  who  have  gone  before  him. 
are  hvirg  with  us  today  and  have  their 
influence. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  and  with  his 
friends,  neighbors,  and  constituents  of 
the  First  District  of  Iowa  in  extending 
sympathy  to  h.s  very  fine  fa.mily. 

Mr.  Speakpr.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  the  speech  by  Dr   Roy  Chpville 
which  he  cave  on  the  occa.sion  of  Steve 
Carter's  funeral  in  Leon.  Iowa 
MorNTAiNs   OF  F.v:th 

Jesus  talked  to  Yiis  r. Mowers  about  faith 
that  would  remove  mountains.  In  his  own 
dally  life  he  lived  by  ascending  mountains. 
He  never  waved  a  wand  to  remove  some  ob- 
-structmg  hill  In  order  to  make  life  easy.  He 
fared  life  honestly  and  seriously  and  recog- 
nized there  were  mountains  before  him  and 
at  times  Jixound  him.  He  climbed  and  from 
such  vantage  points  saw  in  eternal  perspec- 
tive what  could  not  have  been  seen  so  clearly 
in  the  vulley.  He  surveyed  life  from  the 
summits  -it  mountains  of  faith.  This  day, 
we  are  reflecMn?  on  the  life  of  a  friend  who 
raced  the  bl.x;kadin?  effects  of  life's  crags 
and  pe.ils.-?  ai.d  climbed  them  to  experience 
larger  vision 

ON-    A    MOtJNTAIN 

A  few  years  atco  a  friend  and  I  set  out  to 
rllmb  Mt  Tamalpala  in  California.  At  the 
f^otijilis  the  fog  hung  low  and  mists  seemed 


t<)  enshroud  us  We  met  a  iuker  C4  mii.K  wh'j 
hiul  turned  around  when  half  way  up  the 
m<'untiiln  '  It  s  wet  and  you  can't  see  any- 
thing," was  his  warning  We  pushed  on  and 
at  the  top,  the  sun  broke  through  and  we  saw 
In  glorious  perspective  the  plains  and  hills. 
Beyond  waj  the  ocean,  symboUral  of  the 
Kreat  unknown.  The  sun  lightened  the 
stene  with  cheerful  warmth.  We  8t<><xl  in 
silence  for  a  while.  There  Is  little  to  say  In 
the  greatness  of  earth  s  wonders.  There  were 
only  two  of  us.  We  do  not  take  large  com- 
panies when  we  climb  up  mountains  of 
faith.  Often  we  have  to  go  alone,  Mnny 
times  we  have  to  go  In  faith  that  the  sun  will 
break  through 

Once  I  went  with  a  company  of  youth  to 
climb  Mt  Manltou  In  Colorado.  Tlie  hurry- 
ing crowd  called  out,  "Who"ll  get  there  first?" 
They  scampered  away  without  looking  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left.  On  reaching  the  top 
they  called  out.  "Who'll  get  down  first'  " 
How  little  they  saw!  How  much  they 
ml-ssed  Some  of  us  walked  a  while  and  then 
looked  out  over  the  valley  Then  at  the  top 
the  glorious  picture  stretched  out  before  us. 
We  have  to  get  up  high  enough  to  see  life 
In  Its  totality  and  In  Its  relaUonshlps.  Cloe« 
up  to  Notre  Dame  we  may  see  only  a  gargoyle 
staring  at  us.  At  a  distance  we  see  the  total 
historic  cathedral  In  proportion  and  balance. 

Tiir  MOUNTAIN  virw  OF  Mosxa 
In  the  sunset  years  of  Moses'  life,  he 
climbed  Mt.  Plsgah  and  saw  the  promised 
land.  He  had  given  his  life  to  a  people  who 
did  not  understand  him.  He  had  dedicated 
himself  to  taking  his  people  toward  the 
country  that  he  would  never  enter  A  man 
of  smaller  spiritual  stature  might  have 
complained  and  given  up.  Not  Moses,  He 
saw  with  God.     This  Is  the  simple  story 

•'And  Moses  went  up  from  the  plains  of 
Moab.  unto  the  mountains  of  Nebo.  to  the 
top  of  Plsgah   •    •    • 

"And  the  Lord  showed  him  all  the  land 
of  Ollead.  unto  Dan  •   •  • 

"And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  'this  Is  the 
land  which  I  sware  unto  Abraham,  and  unto 
Jacob   •    •    • 

"I  have  caused  thee  to  see  It  with  thine 
eyes,  but  thou  shalt  not  go  thither  ■ 

Here  was  faith  of  the  first  order  Moses 
saw  his  place  In  an  ongoing  purpKSse  that 
wae  to  last  beyond  his  day.  A  mcaeure  of  a 
man  I?  In  that  to  which  he  devotes  his  life, 
for  which  he  gives  all  he  has  Little  souls 
want  comforts  and  awards  at  the  immediate 
moment.  Great  souls  give  them/^el. es  to 
things  that  may  not  be  realized  in  th»-ir  life- 
times. They  believe  the  worthful  will  come 
to  pa&.<!  They  are  happy  In  moving  f  -rward 
toward    the   goodly   land. 

The  letter  to  the  Hebrews  refers  to  the 
roster  of  the  faithful.  It  speaks  of  thoee  who 
gave  because  they  saw  the  distant  scene  that 
would  never  be  their  homeland. 

"These  all  died  In  the  faith,  not  having 
received  the  promises  but  having  seen  them 
afar  off,  and  were  persuaded  of  them  " 
Hebrews  11:13. 

THi  piacAH  virw 

Once  Sir  John  Adams  used  a  term  In  a 
class  on  comparative  education  that  has 
enriched  my  life.  He  spoke  of  "the  Pisgah 
view."  He  urged  us  all  to  lorik  at  things  from 
the  mountain  view.  Prom  this  loftier  height 
we  would  be  able  to  see  these  ways.  (1)  In 
relative  importance.  Sometimes  we  are  too 
close  to  see  relative  worths.  Life  becomes,  as 
an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  told  students 
of  Oiford,  like  a  store  window  In  which  a 
prankster  came  In  over  night  and  changed 
the  price  tags.  We  get  our  valuee  confueed. 
With  clearer  perspecUve  some  things  fade 
Into  Insignificance.  (2)  In  long-time  per- 
spective. We  see  things  so  often  in  a  ,s- 
mlnute  outlook.  ReJnhold  Netbuhr,  when 
accused  of  being  peeslmlstlc,  told  his  friend 
that  he  would  have  a  pesslmUm  about  the 
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derades  but  a  faith  in  the  pens  i3)  Willi 
tii<  T'rtK-6.s.';<  n  of  explorers-  f  r  .:n  Mt  ^.i.^;.^h 
Wf  .see  -Ai',,!.  i-r;.phcuc  spiriti  wh  ■  !:nve  ffcr. 
with  Ood,  'p  here  we  pensr  with  FHauhert 
that  "the  pmclpa!  thing  In  this  wtirld  Is 
to  keep  one's  soul  aloft  " 

BXTDND    T^ME    MEASfRrMFXT 

On  the  mountains  of  faith  thrre  are  no 
time  clocks,  no  calendars  The  e'pmn!  pr^r- 
ees  and  puri-ose  moves  on.  W>  Fee  it  mov- 
ing on  and  on.  We  get  InU)  It  an<i  to 
fvirward.  Ufcently.  I  vlslved  with  a  pn  fes- 
i.i<nal  architect  who  had  lost  his  eyesight 
Day  and  night  meant  nothir  j  U)  him.  He 
was  touching  reality  without  tliese  limita- 
tions. SUll  he  was  dreaming  big  things 
He  was  climbing  the  mountains  of  faith.  I 
say  to  such  as  he — 

We  live  In  deeds,  not  years;  .  .  . 

In   feelln^.i.  not  In   figures  on   the  dial. 
We  count  time  by  heart  throbs. 
He   lives   nost   who   thinks    most. 
Peels  the  loblest,  acts  the  best. 

Today  I  am  not  ccncerned  about  how  long 
my  friend  ll.-cd  in  cilendar  years.  I  am  not 
Interested  Ir  recording  mileage  Rather,  nm 
I  Interested  n  what  he  saw  when  he  climbed 
hlsMt.  Pifgah. 

IJVFS   THAT    TMFn.    US 

Lives  of  Cdura^eotis  faith  stir  us  to  climb. 
Recently  I  read  the  st^^ry  of  Rick  Pox  who 
wpvt  from  Colorado  to  Baylor  Univer^ty  Ife 
wa^  to  study  medicine  He  was  the  top  man 
of  his  cla-is  the  first  year.  In  his  pecond 
year  recurrer.t  pains  In  his  stomach  sent  h  :n 
to  the  doctor.  The  man  of  medicine  was 
honest.  RJct.  I've  got  to  give  it  to  you 
straight.  Yoi  have  terminal  cancer  and  you 
can't  live  ••  Rick's  reply.  'Tiet  me  have  3n 
minutes  aUme  with  God  **  He  came  back 
ready  for  tjie  future  "U«e  me  as  a  labora- 
tory spedmer  I  will  memo  my  rearti  >ns  ' 
To  .his  rlis.'^maU'S  cjtme  this  injunction.  "Be 
a  g'KXl  docto;  •■  He  wanud  to  go  ht me  Uj 
hLs  loved  one*  in  the  mountains.  Sixty  stu- 
dents hneu  the  way  to  the  airport  as  he 
was  wheeled  to  the  plane.  The  £llvcr  plane 
was  lost  In  the  clouds.  T\iio  days  later  he 
was  gone,  Tlheee  medical  students  could 
never  fonfet  tu  word  from  his  mountain  of 
faith,  "Be  a  pox!  doctor" 

THrsK  ry.fTiK8sto?»s  or  nopv   />nti   rurm 
l>x1«iv  I  h  .^  1  to  th»  rore  these  rxpresslon."? 
of    hop*'    and    faith    that    chowetl    up    In   the 
nw  un:,vln»    of    faith   of   Steven    Carter.      (1) 
The  ini^-iit  ui  achieve  educatl.i;  ..:,d  profes- 
sional life.     He  was  not  bom  In  wealth  and 
served  on  sllvc  r  platters.    There  were  tttj  rlcli 
relatives    to    put    him    forward    In    school 
There  was  dof^ed  determination  t.-i  m.-ike  M.? 
own  way      And  this  he  did      f2\   The  fnr::.p 
of   reality       He    knew   quite    well    hip    he«:rh 
hayarrl        He    did    not    Indulge    in    neumu. 
ef-capiam       He   did   not  moan.  "Why  did   Uji"- 
have  U)  htp(><n  t- :  m<  '       lie  did  iku  turn  ^ 
c    inplainli.  :        He    saw    U.i;  gs    squi.reiy    and 
honestiy.     With  him   I   asaociate   tiiese  lines 
of  Longlellow-  — 

Fear  not  Ir    a    wo'ld    l!kp   this 
And    th(    1   f.'.aJt   know  ere   lor..:. 
Know    how    sublime   a    Uiing    it    is 
To  suffer   a.^  )>e  strung-. 

(3)  The  Inj!t  nuuntaln  of  faltii  Ir  the  riot- 
ing day?  whc  1  deparLii.e  cane  neiirer.  the 
■erenlty  of  faiUi  footi  r  u  ITiTe  wj^.-;  con- 
cern about  wl  a  maiters  r.  »•  in  the  ramlly 
In  uhe  poiiucjU  arena,,  m  U.e  personai  com- 
niitmenl   to  CumX. 

/\maL  cuAr^AnoN 
0\it  of  my  »dncatif>nal  backemund  I  havf 
comf  to  think  of  death  h«  a  p.-aduaUon  nay 
when  we  mo' e  on  Ir.  to  the  Tiuverslty  (f 
Eternity  Oi.iy  uiuee  have  r.ght  to  eternity 
who  find  lUe  so  full,  so  shor ,  so  ih.it  a:, 
eternity     is     iieeued.      t\.t     oUiers     eiermtv 


"> 


wuuid  U-  a  monstrous  lioredom  with  nothir.c 
to  do.  Steven  Carter  just  got  we:i  started  in 
the  business  of  living.  With  his  questing 
srirlt,  he  shoti'd  find  the  University  of 
KUrnltv  appealing  Pr  im  Mt  Plsgah  he  sees 
the  great  Bt,'-etch's  of  the  prunused  land  yet 
to  be  exnldrwi. 

It  has  been  said  t}-.,'it  those  fe.ir  de.ith 
who  hfi.e  l.w-d  }xx)r:y  here  and  thai  those 
who  w...i.  aeai-n  are  tliose  who  have 
weakened  here.  The  healthy  man  neither 
fears  death  nor  desires  death.  He  lives 
meaningfully  each  day  and  wnnts  more  time, 
btit  when  the  trumr>et  sninds  tliat  his 
pre.'ent  mo  intaln-cl.mblne  Is  over,  he 
stands  c^i.ndently  en  Mt  Pl.«^pa.h,  witii  G^xl 
at  his  side  and  says.    It  is  w»  .1   " 

THE.S*    WOKDS    rpOM    THE    MOTJNTAIN 

Tijday.  let  us  cl'Tsh  ni;r  owr;  mi-mnt^-iin^  of 
faith.  Here  kt  ii-  find  rt  ease  '.rem.  the  pr.  s- 
sure  of  things  of  passinE  worth.  Here  let  us 
see  the  wholenet.s  of  Uie  Here  let  us  meet 
the  God  erf  Life,  as  Moses  did,  and  be  assured 
of  His  concern  for  us.  Here  let  us  dedicate 
ourselves  to  things  that  go  beyond  cur  time. 
We  look  ahead  in  hope  that  something  we 
have  done  and  are  doing  will  be  carrying  cur 
people  on  toward  the  land  M  pr'  misp 

In  the  quiet  we  hear  %vhat  Motes  said  to 
Joshua.  I  hear  Steven  Carter  saving  It  to 
his  eons — 

"The  Lord  thy  God  will  go  before  thee." 
"Fear  not.  neither  be  discouraged   " 
And    we    hear    what    Mroees    said     to    his 
penple — 

"The  eternal  God  !s  tby  refuse,  and  under- 
neath are  the  everlast'.np  arms  " 

'  .\s  thy  days,  so  shall  thy  strerpth  he  " 
This  day  from  the  mountain  f>f  fa:th  we 
hear  God  pointing  us  to  the  land  to  be  t 
the  life  we  shall  make  come  to  pR.ss,  throuch 
our  common  endeavor  with  Oods  guidance 
We  hear  Moses'  watchword  to  J^bhoi^  as 
the  heritage  of  Steven  Carter  to  us.  'Be 
strong  and  of  gix>d  courage." 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  iMr. 
Rooney  1 

Mr  Ii<KXNEY.  Mr,  Sfx?aker.  I  am 
suie  tiiat  all  our  ;.eart.s  were  s.wldenec  by 
Uie  t:-agic  pa.ssing  of  our  distiniruished 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Steven  V. 
Capter,  who  died  at  the  Bethesda  Naval 
Hospital  on  ia.^;  November  4. 

At  tiie  time  of  his  passing  he  repre- 
sented Lh.e  Fourth  C onerrrssional  I)i.stnct 
of  Iowa.  Hls  .shori  serv.ce  in  the  House 
of  Rf  preser.Litive5  was  under  the  shadow 
of  the  dread'd  di.^ease  of  c»uicer  and 
much  of  his  ume  was  si)ent  m  and  our 
of  hospit.a.s.  Ht  .showed  great  .■^punk 
and  co'orafie  in  his  efforts  to  recover  from 
his  severe  illne^^s.  He  impressed  me  as  an 
able  and  :;:'.  .:■..  »  r.t  loti.'^lalor  and  he  will 
be  sadly  n.is-sed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentative?  the  people  of  his  district,  the 
State  of  loua.  and  the  NaUon. 

His  wife  and  sons  have  my  dee;)est 
sympathy  in  their  great  loss. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Sp<  aker.  I  yield  m 
the    gentleman     from    Oklahoma     (Mr 

Al-BEKT 

Mr.  ALJiEKT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the 
Iowa  delegation  in  payinL-  this  word  of 
tribute  to  Steve  Caftfr.  Steve  wa^  a 
Christian  frentienian.  he  was  one  of 
God  s  noblemen.     He  was  my  friend 

Although  during  the  last  weeks  of  hi.^ 
Sf  rvi-c  :n  this  li  ase  it  was  obviou.';  that 
h<'  was  burdened  wiiii  an  affliction  from 
which  he  wo  ;ld  probably  never  recover, 
he  spread  the  sunshine,  of  optimism 
wher'-vrr  '  ■  went  He  w  is  a  person  who 
never  gavt  up     He  was  friendly;  he  was 


kind;  he  was  courageous;  he  was  con- 
siderate, even  to  those  who  disagreed 
^ith  him. 

We  have  lost  a  fine  Member  who 
scn-ed  with  us  for  only  a  short  t.me. 

I  e-vtend  mv  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
widow  and  children.  May  God  be  with 
them  in  their  bereavement. 

Mr,  COAD.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  rent'eman  from  Utah    Mr  Kin'c\ 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  sad  day  of  November  4,  1959,  after 
a  lingering  but  valiant  striigjiie,  there 
pa';,sed  from  our  midst  our  distinguished 
colleasrue,  the  Honorable  Stevin  'V  Car- 
ter, who.  for  1  year,  had  so  abiy  repre- 
sented the  Fourth  DL^trict  of  lov.  a  in  the 
C^n^ress  of  the  United  States. 

I  rise  on  tins  occasion  to  pay  tribute:  to 
Sttve.  only  in  a  small  mea^iure  because 
of  the  fact  he  was  born  in  my  district,  the 
Second  Utah  Congressional  District  hut 
principally  because  I  loved  him.  He  \\  u.s 
a  great  and  a  noble  man. 

Congres;snian  Carter  was  a  man  of 
quiet  but  indomiiabir  cour.'ige  The  cir- 
cumst.inces  of  his  pa.ssinp.  w  ith  w  hich  wc 
arc  a'.l  familiar,  evoked  the  spontaneous 
admiration  and  respect  oi  evriy  ^! ember 
of  this  body. 

SxEvi  wikS  passionately  devoted  to  the 
democratic  proce.sse.s.  In  his  way  of 
thinking,  every  citizen  had  equal  re.'jpon- 
sihility  to  tive  expression  to  his  opinion? 
and  to  invieoratc  his  Government  by  a.2- 
pre.s,5ive  participation  in  its  processes  on 
the  local  level.  Whatever  wa.'^  worth  be- 
lieving in  was  worth  fiiihlin^  for. 

In  his  mind  tlie  .sreat  champions  of 
democracy  were  ius  honest  citizer.s  who. 
\Mi.hout  expectation  3f  office  or  re-ward, 
played  their  part  year  aftrr  year  m 
familiarizing  themselves  with  the  vital 
national  issues  and  in  casting  honci^t 
votes  for  honest  government.  His 
greatest  heroes  were  these  who  bore 
arms  for  the  preservation  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  peace. 

SrrvE  was  gentle  but  fearlessly  de- 
voted to  tlie  accomplisliment  of  his 
chosen  objectives.  Although  his  tenure 
m  Congress  was  short,  his  influence  was 
kne  ar.d  penetrating.  He  affected  my 
own  life  for  the  good,  and  I  will  remem- 
ber him  affectionately  as  long  as  memory- 
continues. 

I  express  my  condolences  to  his  lovely 
wife,  Lucy,  and  to  his  splendid  sons, 
Steven  A.  and  Chuck. 

Mr  Speaker,  on  November  5,  Elder 
Edmund  J  Gleazer.  Jr..  of  the  Reorgan- 
ized Church  of  Jc-^-us  Clirist  of  Latter-day 
Saints  and  a  classmate  of  Steve's,  gave 
tribute  to  him  at  a  memorial  service  held 
m  Wa.-hincton.  DC  .  vkhich  I  extend  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks: 

Ptfvtt*    'V     C.Mmm-    Mfmoriai.    Skrvtct     No- 

VFMTHTR  5    1959 

By  Edmund  J   Gieazer,  Jr.) 

In  lust  a  few  minutes  the  Carter  faml'v 
will  leave  for  l^wa.  Before  they  go  there 
.'-hi'uld  l>e  s<  me  acK::  .wledement  of  what 
they  h.-\ve  achieved,  not  only  for  themaelves. 
but  for  mai.y  others  whope  lives  they 
touched  1  use  the  word  "achieved"  ptir- 
po*«efui;y 

Sn-i-EN  CARTraj,  Lury,  and  Steven  A  ,  and 
Chuck,  have  met  adversity  and  turned  it  Into 
Victory.      Tliey    have    fought    battles    during 
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this  past  year  such  as  all  mortal  men  must 
flght,  and  out  of  It  all  there  has  arisen,  for 
those  who  have  the  eyes  to  see,  a  tender 
love,  not  conflned  to  their  family:  a  faith 
tried  and  refined;  and  a  quality  of  courage 
worthy  of  the  ?reat  ones  who  have  come  U) 
this  Nation's  Capitol  in  its  finest  hours.  I 
call  this  achievement;  not  easily  won,  but  a 
consummation  of  vision  built  upon  dedica- 
tion and  interwoven  with  an  honest  desire 
to   serve   one's    fellowmen. 

Steve  Caktek  wmted  to  serve  his  c;iuntry 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  The  prlvile'^e  was 
granted  but  not  for  a  period  of  lon^;  duration 
Many  of  his  days  during  this  past  year  were 
spent  in  the  hospital  But  although  the 
time  was  short,  the, force  of  his  life  will  be 
felt  far  beyond  thife  Eighty-sixth  Congress. 
because  It  is  In  passing  through  the  valleys 
of  uncertainty  and  p.i.n  that  men  disr^ver 
their  common  huminity  and  lo'^k  with  ijratl- 
tude  up<5n  thOv^e  of  their  number  who  bear 
their  load  without  complaining;  who  can 
g.ve  a  sincere  smile  when  the  going  becomes 
most  difficult 

I  have  not  wanted  to  picture  Steve  a.s  a 
paragon  of  virtue  he  would  chuckle  at  anv 
such  at'em.ot  il  Aever.  It  was  my  good 
fortune  to  know  him  best  In  the  last  few 
weeks  of  his  life  We  had  been  college 
friends  years  a^o  but  m  ihjse  easy-going, 
breezy  days,  the  real  d.mfrslnus  of  a  per- 
sons soul  were  not  probed  or  measured.  It 
has  beer.  In  these  recent  sober  times  that  we. 
together  and  with  his  family,  began  to  plumb 
the  deoths  of  human  experience  and  the 
understandink;  love  of  God.  And  in  this 
growing  fellowshlD  with  the  Father  of  us 
all  we  :  und  our  hearts  much  more  closely 
Joined  Ci^mmunication  can  be  Immeasur- 
ably richer  when  men  commit  themselves  to 
uncharted  areas  In  the  realm  of  faith  and 
hope  and  beyond  the  edge  of  knowledge. 
And  In  this  setting  there  came  to  all  of  us 
with  new  assurance  that  "The  eternal  God 
Is  thy  dwelling  piace.  And  ur.derneath  are 
the  everia&ting  arms    " 

In  these  few  mom  vits  we  memorialize  not 
only  Stevfn  Carter  but  most  surely  those 
virtues  and  qu  .litles  without  which  a  nation 
of  free  m.en  crinnot  stand  T'hese  qualities 
are  forged  in  the  heat  of  the  conflict  of  gor>rt 
with  evil;  the  opp<^}sit!on  r,i  self-centerednp.vs 
and  the  common  welfare;  the  s'ruggie  be- 
tween men's  asy;.rat;  ,n.s  for  a  better  world 
and  their  content  with  tlie  present.  I  want 
to  say.  as  the  body  of  Stjven  Carter  leaves 
this  cUy.  that  I  saw  him  on  a  horpital  bed 
reveal  in  the  way  he  met  the  most  serious 
Issues  of  life  the  e.-^entMl  elements  of  lead- 
ership in  a  democrficy 

His  going,  therefore,  is  not  a  retreat  but 
rather  a  s.gn.al  to  us  at  a  most  critical  time 
to  reassess  the  purpo.-es  to  which  we  dedi- 
cate ourselves  during  the  span  of  our  days 
The  time  is  all  too  short  for  any  one  of  us. 
We  are  called  to  answer  our  own  ommls- 
slons.  So.  let  us  turn  to  our  unfinished  ta.sks 
In  the  belief  that  "there  is  a  God  in  heaven 
who  Is  in?.nlte  and  e'ernal.  from  everlasting 
to  everla,=ting  th?  same  unchangeable  G- -d" 
the  frainer  of  heaven  and  earth  and  all 
things  which  are  in  them." 

It  Is  this  faith  that  gives  support  to  our 
virtues. 

It  Is  In  this  faith  that  we  find  true  fellow- 
ship. 

It  is  by  this  faith  that  we  humbly  and 
repentantly  seek  His  benediction  for  each  of 
us 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Hechler  !. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  ■R-e  are 
all  going  to  miss  Steve  Carter.  'V^'e  are 
going  to  miss  his  courage.  We  are  soing 
to  miss  that  gentle  voice  back  of  which 
was  a  determination  and  a  conviction  of 
steel. 


FVequently  I  used  to  .sit  by  Ptfvj: 
Carter  in  this  Chamber  and  .shared  with 
him  some  of  his  hopes  and  aspirat.ons 
for  his  State,  his  Nation,  and  for  all 
humanity.  I  remember  very  clearly  the 
maiden  speech  which  Steve  Carter  gave 
in  this  Chamber  I  was  .'fitting  nf>xt  to 
the  gentleman  from  IllmoLs  'Mr  Yates! 
when  Mr  Yates  said,  "Close  your  eyes 
a  minute  and  li.sten."  And  ".ve  closed  our 
eyes  and  we  iurecd  that  the  voice  of 
Steve  Carter  sounded  very  similar  to 
Raymond  Massey's  famous  lines  in  tlie 
play  "Alje  Lincoln  in  Illinois  "  This  was 
net  by  chance,  because  there  wa.s  much 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  Steve  Cakters 
philosophy  and  pc/sonality. 

Yes;  wp  are  Koing  to  miss  Steve 
Carte.r.  but  his  spirit  will  always  remam 
with  us. 

Mr.  COAD  Mr  Sneaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mi.ssuurl  IMr.  Ran- 
dall 1. 

Mr.  RANDALL,  Mr  Speaker,  in  the 
memorial  remaiks  I  am  about  to  make 
I  shall  be  very  brief,  because  I  think 
that  is  the  way  Steve  Carter  would 
have  wanted  it.  Coming  here  in  March 
I  was  junior  even  to  the  short  tenure  of 
Steve's  and  yet  sitting  here  in  this 
Chamber  tim.e  and  time  again  he  was 
heipXui.  He  pointed  out  some  things 
that  he  thought  I  ought  to  know  that 
had  not  been  explained  to  me. 

It  has  been  said  here  this  morning 
that  there  is  something  unus'jal  about 
any  U  S  Representative  who  can  repre- 
sent 300,000  to  400,000  people  Bit.  there 
wa-s  something  very  unusual  about  Stevk 
C'.rter  He  had  a  quiet,  mild  manner, 
b'.it  underneath  it  all  there  was  a  phi- 
losophy of  life  that  I  enjoyed  hearing 
him  express. 

I  think  you  ran  tell  something  about 
a  man  by  being  at  his  last  rites  There 
is  an  old  adage  that  a  prophet  is  not 
without  honor  except  in  hLs  own  coun- 
try, but  I  saw  there  ihat  Sunday  after- 
noon at  Leon.  Iowa,  genuine  grief  ex- 
pressed, h'-artfelt  grief.  No  church  was 
larsre  enough  to  house  the  as.semblage 
and  being  the  only  Member  of  this  body 
outside  of  the  Iowa  delegation  there.  I 
ODserved  s^methiner  that  I  shall  never 
forget.  Pi'indreds  and  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  people  passed  by  that  bier 
and  hundreds  more  waited  outside  in 
that  coid  temperature,  unable  to  get 
into  the  school  building,  which  was  filled 
to  capacity. 

Yes  this  House  will  miss  Steve  Car- 
ter m  this  ensuing  session  I  am  sure 
we  ail  f  xiend  our  sincere  condolences 
to  his  fine  wife,  Lucy,  to  his  rietit  arm. 
Steve,  Jr    and  to  the  younger  son. 

"Mr  MEYER.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  COAD  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ver- 
m.ont. 

Ml-.  MEYEfi  Mr  Speaker,  when  I 
came  to  Wa.shinjton  early  m  December 
of  1958  to  m.^ke  some  preliminary 
arrangements.  Steve  Carter  was  the  first 
new  colleaeue  I  m-'t  At  that  time  he 
appeared  to  me  to  be  in  good  spirits,  in 
good  health,  and  strong.  As  time  went 
on,  I  made  ^'ood  friends  with  all  of  the 
new  Memb<-rs  from  Iowa.  The  thing 
that  I  remember  most  about  Steve  Car- 


TFR  was  that  he  was  a  man  who  thoupht. 
thought  deeply,  and  thought  well  He 
expressed  himself  well.  He  stuck  to  very 
high  principles.  Not  so  many  of  us  are 
able  to  shed  much  light  on  thi.s  world  of 
ours,  but  I  am  certain  that  Steve  Carter 
lit  a  candle  and  that  the  candle  that  lie 
ht  will  continue  to  cast  a  light  for  some 
tune  to  come. 

I  know  that  I  shall  miss  him  I  know 
we  shall  all  miss  him.  I  extend  my  sym- 
pathy to  his  family  and  to  the  people  of 
his  district. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado  Mr, 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield ^ 

Mr  COAD  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  fMr.  Johnson  1. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Colorado  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  join  my  tribute  to 
the  heartfelt  tributes  already  paid  here 
today  to  our  beloved  late  colleague.  Steve 
Carter.  He  was  one  of  the  first  junior 
Members  of  the  Congress  that  I  met  upon 
my  arrival  here  last  year.  I  know  that 
early  in  the  year  he  was  making  plains 
for  the  long  pull;  even  after  he  knc  w  that 
the  risks  were  rising  he  continued  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  study  of  the  problems 
facing  the  country,  to  the  duties  of  this 
office  and  to  the  best  of  his  strength  and 
ability  he  was  faithful  in  his  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  of  this  office. 

Late  in  the  year  he  had  high  hopes 
that  he  had  successfully  surmounted  the 
illness  which  beset  him.  Throughout 
the  entire  tr>ing  experience  of  last  year 
Steve  Carter  showed  that  quiet  courage. 
that  patient  devotion  to  duty,  that  hope 
for  the  future,  that  confidence  in  hun- 
self  and  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  Na- 
tion, and  from  his  example  all  of  u.s  cer- 
tainly can  take  renewed  hope  and  re- 
newed heart  as  we  face  our  duties  in  the 
coming  year,  without  Steve,  I  wLsh  to 
add  my  woros  of  comfort  to  those  who 
especially  feel  the  loss  of  our  beloved 
colleague. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker. 
since  the  close  of  the  1st  session  of  the 
86th  Congress,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  suffered  a  sad  loss  in  the  death 
of  our  friend  and  colleague.  Steven  V. 
Cartek.  Democrat,  of  Iowa.  Mr,  Carter, 
who  had  just  reached  his  44th  birthday 
on  October  8.  died  on  November  4  ^t 
Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  of  an  illness 
against  which  he  had  been  making  a  gal- 
lant flght  since  1957  I  have  been  proud 
to  look  upon  Steve  Carter  as  a  personal 
friend,  and  feel  I  had  come  to  know  him 
well,  even  m  the  brief  time  he  ha-s  been 
with  us  as  a  freshman  Congres,^man. 
He  was  a  man  of  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
public  good,  of  high  personal  ambition 
and  strong  party  loyalty,  faithful  to  the 
trust  his  constituents  had  reposed  in  him. 

As  I  said  on  a  previous  occasion.  I  re- 
peat now.  ■•Steven  Carter  was  one  of  the 
bravest  men  I  ever  saw  in  public  serv- 
ice." The  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  commented  on 
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the  same  occasion,  the  return  of  Stems- 
Carter  tf  his  .seat  in  the  Hou.<^e  in  Sep- 
tember l'»59  speaking  for  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  generally:  "He  has 
Impre.ssec  all  of  us  as  an  earnest,  hon- 
est and  al)le  le?Tis!ator  " 

I  will  n:>ver  forget  his  couTT.ce  and  de- 
votion to  duty  during  the  closmy  davs 
of  the  la.«t  session  when  he  came  from 
the  Nava  Hospital  in  Bethesda  to  vote 
on  an  imrortant  mea.sure  that  was  being 
con.sidere.!  by  the  Hou.se  at  that  time. 
His  bravery  and  devotion  to  dutv 
brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  mruiv 
m*^ni'r>ers 

Durmg  his  .service  in  the  House,  brief 
though  it  was.  Representative  Carter 
was  succ'\<5,sful  in  securing  ."substantial 
benefius  f<»r  his  district,  including  an  ap- 
propnatif  n  for  a  dam  in  the  Des  Moines 
R.ver  Viil  ey  and  a  missile  tracking  sta- 
tiMi,  and  sponsored  several  bills  of  na- 
tional significance.  Among  these  was  a 
bill  for  a  half-bUhon-dollar  crash  pro- 
gram against  cancer,  heart  di.sease. 
cerebral  ]y.\\»-y.  arthritis,  and  multiple 
sclerosis  Another  was  to  establish 
more  efrei-tive  controls  over  peacetime 
nuclear  t<sts  and  over  the  disposal  of 
nuclear  w;ustes  His.  too.  is  a  proposed 
ami  lidment  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter to  iJiuinote  the  rule  of  law  in  inter- 
national affairs 

Ste'.  EN  ("ARTrK  had  served  \v.  the  Nt\% 
In  the  SoiUi  Piu  ifio  durini.'  World  War 
II,  and  w,is  an  active  m;  mber  of  both 
the  Veterr  ns  of  Pore: /n  Wars  and  the 
American  I^-rion.  For  19  yeai-s  he  was 
a  practici  ik  lr..vyer  m  I^'on.  Iowa  A 
mmor  inr«rfst  of  his  life  was  Scoutim  , 
and  for  15  years  hf  sf  rv'.-d  tl,e  movement 
as  scoutm  i.ste:  cuh.inaster  and  senior 
Sr<iut  adv  s^-r.  lie  .-♦ifo  ';er\  ed  on  Die 
Executiv.'  Board  of  the  .'Southern  low.t 
Area  Council  of  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
His  wife,  liLs  two  sons  may  mr,um  him 
proudly,  a.,  befits  the  heirs  of  one  wiiot^e 
thoughts  \.'ere  noble  and  whose  acli  r.s 
brave,  and  who  endurt-d  the  cnsliiu^h-'^ 
of  his  final  illn^'.s.s  w.th  patient  fortitude 
To  Mrs.  CarUr  and  her  loved  ones,  I 
extend  my  detp  .sympatiiy  m  their  great 
I'^.'^s  and  .sorrov.-. 

Mis.  R(  JtVEIi.s  of  Ma.srsachusetts.     Mr 
Speaker.  I  learned  with  deep  sorrow  of 
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the    dcatii    of 


our    f- 


Member   and 


friend.  Sti-ven  V.  Carter. 

Hp  wa  a  mnn  of  fine  ability  and  strong 
convicuon;,  and  I  have  never  s-'^iv, 
greater  courage  in  great  phv.<sical  suffer - 
ini: 

He  wa5  (If  vot'-d  to  the  veterans  canse. 
and  it  wa.s  fine  to  wr-rk  with  him.  The 
people  of  Mai^sacliusetts  who  met  him  at 
the  time  of  the  hearing';  on  veterans'  af- 
fairs at  the  stfitehojse  liked  and  appre- 
ciated him  so  much 

v.f  t  \t.nd  our  .sinc-re  and  heartfelt 
sympathy  Vr>  his  Jo\ed  ones. 

Mr  nr)y\r-.W\\T  Mr  Pi>eaker, 
Stkven  CaiRtfr  w;is  a  marked  man  frorn 
the  beginnins'  of  his  »erm  in  the  House 
of  Reprt-srntatives  He  had  won  a 
signal  political  victory,  then  had  ex- 
hibited for  all  to  see  a  devotion  to  dutv 
and  courat-'e  jn  the  face  of  physical  af- 
flictions, which  are  only  the  gifts  of  the 
verv  pTf^at  and  tnie  m^^n. 

Knowuig  Steve  and  sharing  with  him 
his  beliefs   and   ideals  was   a   privilege 


v.liich  none  who  have  had  it  will  soon 
forcet.  Lf  he  was  taken  away  from  us 
before  he  could  complete  his  work,  he 
should  feci  a&sured  that  he  left  a  host  of 
friends  determined  to  plow  ahead.  Tlie 
rich  memories  which  he  has  left  behind 
will  be  augmented.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  Uie 
many  thoughtful  and  generous  gifts 
which,  at  Uie  wish  of  Steve  and  his  fam- 
Uj',  have  been  turned  into  dollars  to  find 
a  cure  for  the  dread  di;>ease  lliat  struck 
him  down. 

The  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Institute  for 
Cancer  Researcli.  to  v^hich  Lhe^e  gift.s 
have  been  entrusted,  li  not  on.y  deeply 
grateful  for  the  thought  of  Steve,  uiiich 
the  donors  have  so  eloquentiy  expressed, 
but  for  the  responsibility  which  Uiese 
gifts  give  to  that  ni.utuio  to  strive  in 
every  way  to  maKt  !!,al  help  bring  to 
reality  through  research  the  cure  or 
cures,  which  may  lie  ahead  for  tlioosancs 
in  Uie  future. 

To  all  his  friends,  but  especially  to  his 
wife  and  his  family,  go  our  warnaest  and 
deepest  expressions  of  fn.  ndship  and 
sympathy  and  the  hope  that  the  placque 
which  Will  be  erected  at  the  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  Institute  for  Cancer  Research 
in  Steve's  honor  will  ."iymbolize.  in  some 
part  at  least  for  them,  the  many  con- 
tributions which  Ste\e  made  to  others 
during  his  life 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my 
Iowa  colleagues  in  expressmg  deep  re- 
gret at  th.e  passing  of  my  pood  friend. 
Steve  Carter.  Although  I  did  not  know 
him  before  lie  can.e  to  Congres.s.  I  soon 
learned  lo  admire  and  lespect  lura.  His 
unfui-tunate  illness  brought  out  the  best 
in  him.  In  spite  of  his  pain  and  suffer- 
ing he  faced  life  with  a  smile.  D  iring 
his  short  service  in  the  House,  Steve 
Carter  demonstrated  his  ability  as  a 
good  pubhc  servant. 

I  attended  the  funeral  of  Stfve  Cartfr 
where  I  saw  demonstrated,  at  the  lane 
attendance,  the  love  and  re."^;)ect  m 
wnich  he  was  held  by  Ins  friends  and 
nei^;hbors.  who  knew  hiin  oest.  Steve 
Carter  well  served  his  aay  and  genera- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Hoeven  joins  me  in  extending  our 
deepest  sympatiiy  to  Mrs.  Carter  and  all 
members  of  the  family. 

Mr.  ELLJOTT  Mr  Speaker.  I  did 
not  know  .'STFvrN  Carter  for  a  lone  time. 
He  sat  in  this  body  for  a  single  .ses.sion 
But  I  can  say  that  in  that  period  h,s 
demeanor  raid  work  made  it  obvious  that 
his  death,  is  a  >  reat  loss  to  his  district. 
State,  and  Nation,  i  pay  tribute  to  him 
as  a  man  of  devotion  to  lus  country  who 
in  tlie  space  of  a  year  won  the  esteem 
of  his  colleagues  and  promised  to  be  a 
great  legislator. 

Steven  Carter  served  his  Nation  in 
many  ways:  as  an  oflicer  in  the  U,S. 
Navy,  as  a  leader  in  Boy  Scout  work,  as 
an  active  laj-man  in  the  Christian 
Church,  and  as  a  citizen  fuifillmg  ci\:c 
respon&ibUity.  For  10  years  prior'to  his 
election  he  wa.s  a  worker  m  the  ix>liticiil 
activity  of  his  district 

I  th.nk  he  w.ll  t>e  long  remembered 
here  dt  spile  his  short  ten 'are;  and  that 
m»moi->-  will  be  one  of  a  fine,  outstand- 
ing- American  who  pave  great  service  to 
his  NaUon.  I  extend  to  his  familv  mv 
deepest  sympathy  for  their  great  loss. 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.     Mr.  Speaker, 
along  with  oUiers  who  have  previously 
spoken,  I  want  to  add  my  word  of  tribute 
to  the  late  Stephen  V.  Carter,  who,  in 
the  brief  time  he  served  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  did   so  much   to  miake 
his  mark  in  Uiis  body  and  to  cause  us  to 
remember  liim  for  many  years  to  come. 
It  was  my  good  fortune  to  liave  our 
late  coll'-apue  assigned  to  the  Committee 
on  'Veterans'  Affairs  as  one  of  the  newly 
elecU:d  Members  of  the  86th  Congress, 
I  named  hum  to  the  SubcommiUees  on 
AdniuiistJ  atioii  and  Insurance,  and.  also, 
he  was  a  member  of  a  special  subcom- 
mittee, headed  by  tiie  gentleman  from 
Georgia  ,  Mr   Mitchell],  which  was  ap- 
pointed to  specifically  consider  three  im- 
portant    adiiiuiisirative    proposals.     Of 
the  Uiree  propo&iils.  House  bill  6319  be- 
came Public  Law  86-146  and  established 
new  safeguards  reialive  to  the  aciimula- 
tion  and  disposition  of  certain  funds  of 
incompetent     veterans.     This     proposal 
will  result  in  the  saving  of  large  amounts 
of   money   to   the   Federal   Go'/emment, 
while,    at   the    same    time,    protect    the 
righ1,s  of  all  of  those   unforfunate  vet- 
erans who  have  been   declared   uicom- 
p>etent. 

The  .second  proposal  upon  which  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  worked  was  House 
bill  7106,  'Which  was  enacted  as  Public 
Law  86-222,  and  which  repealed  the  for- 
feiture proced'ure  applicable  to  veterans' 
benefits  and.  in  effect,  ended  Uie  double 
;>enalty  which  has  been  apphcabie  to 
veterans  who  made  misstatements  or 
gave  false  information  concerning  a 
claim  before  the  Veterans'  Adminisira- 
tion. 

The  enac'oneiit  of  both  of  these  pro- 
posals was  aided  by  the  adxice  and  coun- 
sel of  the  Honorable  Stephen  V.  Caktir, 
and  we  were  looking  forward  to  his  same 
caLm.  judicial  approach  to  the  other 
matter  pending  before  this  subcommit- 
tee, niimcly.  judicial  revKw  for  veteraiis' 
claims. 

Our  colleague  was  held  in  the  highfe<;t 
esteem,  respect,  and  admiration  by  all  of 
those  who  ser\ed  with  him  on  the  com- 
mittee and  this  was  true  regardless  of 
party.  His  kind  manner  and  his  will- 
incme.ss  to  cooperate  in  any  endea\or  to 
which  he  was  assigned  will  be  cherished 
by  all  of  us  who  knew  him  while  he  was 
a  member  of  our  committee.  To  his 
wife  and  children  I  extend  my  heartfelt 
sympatiiy  and  know  that  the  ability  and 
integrity  of  this  servant  of  the  people 
is  a  great  source  of  comfort  to  his  family 
in  their  hour  of  less. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  IllincLs.  Mr.  Speaker, 
although  I  knew  the  Honorable  Stlven  V.' 
Carter  but  sli^'htly.  he  has  left  with  me 
a  memorT  that  cannot  be  erased.  It  was 
on  one  of  the  closing  days  of  the  fij-st 
session.  The  vote  \n'as  crucial  and  it  was 
bound  t-o  be  close  I  looked  arcund  and 
saw.  a  few  seats  removed.  Stf^-e  Cartfr. 
thghtly  bent  forward,  his  face  chalky 
white,  obviously  h-.b  r.n-  in  great  pain. 
The  end  wa'^  not  far  away,  and  he  knew 
it.  Yet  he  was  there,  at  his  post  of  duty. 
to  answer  his  name  when  the  roll  was 
crJled.  I  shall  always  think  of  it  as  one 
of  the  subiimest  exhibitions  of  courage  .n 
the  challenge  of  duty,  that  ever  has  come 
to  my  atl^.'lit^oll. 
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My  heart  goes  out  to  his  widow  and  the 
members  of  his  family.  He  left  them  the 
inspiration  and  heritage  of  a  noble  life 
lived  nobly,  with  faith  and  with  courage. 
to  the  very  last  painful  moment. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  con- 
gressional campaign  of  1958  I  was  a  po- 
Itical  opponent  of  the  late  Steve.v 
Carter.  He  was  my  Congressman  the 
yei.r  he  served  in  the  House 

In  the  years  I  have  known  Steven 
CARTER  he  was  a  Christian  gentleman 
and  a  man  of  courage.  He  was  a  good 
father,  and  his  love  of  young  people  took 
his  efforts  beyond  hi.s  family  to  activities 
with  the  Boy  Scouts  and  other  youth 
groups.  He  was  a  good  npighbor.  and 
the  support  his  home  people  g::ive  him  at 
the  political  polls  :s  proof  of  the  hitrh 
regard  in  which  he  was  held  by  tho^e 
who  know  him  best. 

For  his  fine  family  there  shmilj  b^- 
solace  m  the  fact  that  his  life  was  dedi- 
cated to  that  which  is  rigiit.  and  that  he 
will  remain  an  inspiration  for  many 
who  had  the  benefit  of  his  guidance. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
resolution  '  H.  Res.  402  > . 

The  Clerk  re;\d  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved.  Tha:  the  Houi?  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  uf  the  death  of  the  Hoi.or- 
able  Stitviln  V  Carter,  a  Rtpresentatlve  from 
the  State  of  Iowa 

Resohed.  That  the  Clerk  commun'.c.te 
these  restjlutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  th"  ciecea.'^eri 


The  resolution  was 


?ed   tc 


THE  LATE  ALVIN  R    BUSH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tpmpore  Tiip 
Chair  recognizes  the  genti-man  from 
Pennsyl-ania  [Mr.  Fenton 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  sadness  that  I  announce 
to  the  membership  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  sudden  death  of  our  be- 
loved colleague,  Alvi.v  R  Bush,  of  R  D  J. 
Muncy.  Pa  ,  on  Thursday,  November  5 
1959,  at  the  Williamsport    Pa.'  Hospital. 

Following  the  adjournment  of  the  first 
session  of  the  8C:h  Congress,  Mr.  Bush 
as  was  his  custom,  toured  a  -4reat  part  of 
tiie  counties  m  Pennsylvania  which  com- 
prised his  district — the  17th. 

On  MDnday  evening,  November  2,  he 
made  his  annual  visitation  to  the  Jersey 
Shore  Rotary  Club  where  he  made  his 
'  -St  speech. 

Tue.sday  m.orning,  November  3 elec- 
tion day— apparently  in  good  health,  he 
voted  in  his  home  precinct.  He  retired 
that  evening  at  10  o'clock, 

Mr,  Bl'sh  awoke  at  4  45  am,  on 
Wednesday,  complaining  of  chest  pa;n^ 
and  he  was  immediately  tran.sferred  to 
the  VViI  lamsport  Hospital.  He  suffered 
another  attack  that  same  night  and  his 
condition  became  critical.  He  passed 
away  on  Thursday,  November  5  at 
12:30p.m. 

Al  Bush,  as  he  was  affectionately 
called,  was  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen 
that  I  ever  met.  He  was  kind  and 
always  considerate  of  his  fellow  man. 

I  became  acquainted  with  Al  several 
year.s  before  he  came  to  Congress,  and 


with  his  election  to  the  seat  vacated  by 
former  Representative  Robert  P  Rich, 
who  was  not  a  candidate  for  reelection, 
I  learned  to  know  hun  for  the  gentleman 
that  he  was 

Mr.  Bush  was  elected  to  the  82d  Con- 
gress on  November  7.  1950  He  was  re- 
elected every  2  years,  and  con.sequently 
was  m  his  fifth  term  During;  his  service 
in  the  House  h^  served  on  various  cm- 
mittees.  such  as  the  Committee  on  Ex- 
penditures in  the  Executive  Department, 
and  the  Committer  on  Public  Works 
During  th»  present  term  nf  Conf':ress  he 
was  a  member  nf  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  F  )ie!cn  Commerce 

Mr  Bush  served  his  const itufncy  with 
distinf^tion  His  paramount  thought  at 
all  times  v.as  the  welfare  of  his  country. 
his  constituents,  and  family. 

Born  June  4,  1893.  in  Bos'gs  Township, 
Clearfield  County.  Pa.,  he  attended  a 
country  school  until  he  was  13  years  old. 
at  which  time  necessity  forced  him  to  go 
to  work  in   the  coal  mines. 

In  1913  he  obtained  a  job  as  a  me- 
chanirs  apprentice  in  a  Clearfield  ma- 
chine shop,  after  which  he  opened  up  a 
small   repair  shop  in  Phihpsbure.  Fa 

During  the  First  World  War,  Mr  Bush 
served  with  the  Army  In  France  After 
his  release  from  the  service,  he  returned 
to  Philipsburg  In  1920  he  purchased  a 
small  bus  line  serving  the  surrounding 
rural  communities  He  drove  the  buses 
himsei:  and   repaired   them   at  night 

Mr  Bu'^H  migrated  to  Williamsport  in 
19.^2  at  a  time  when  buses  were  replacing 
troUey  cars  in  that  city  He,  and  later 
his  son,  Alvm  C  Bush,  operated  the  Wil- 
liamsport Transportation  Co  until  a  few 
years  a?:o  when  they  sold  it, 

Mr.  Bush  purchased  and  modernized 
the  Wyno  Farms,  making  it  one  of  the 
show  places  of  his  area.  His  Guernsey 
herd  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  finest 
in   the  country. 

He  was  a  m-mber  nf  the  Methodist 
Churrh,  the  American  l^etnon.  the  40 
and  8.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  various 
Masonic  organizations,  Pennsylvania 
Breeders  Association,  and  the  Consoli- 
dated Sportsmen  of  Lycoming  County, 

He  had  be<^'n  a  director  of  the  Muncy 
Valley  Ho.^jpital  and  the  Lycoming  Coun- 
ty Fair  A.ssociation,  relinquishing  these 
because  his  presence  :n  Washmgton  pre- 
vented him  from  attending  meetings. 

He  was  a  director  of  the  Lowery  Elec- 
tric Co  ,  and  Radio  Station  WWPA.  and 
served  on  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Williamsport  Salvation  Armv 

Al  and  his  dear  w:fe,  Lucmda,  visited 
at  my  home,  and  Mrs,  Fenton  and  I 
visited  them  at  their  home.  We  shall 
indeed  mi.s.s  him 

In  addition  to  hi.s  wifp  Lucinda  M,, 
a  dau£,'hter  Shirley,  wife  of  Jnhn  H,  Eck,' 
and  a  son,  Alvin  C  Bush,  survive;  also 
four  e-randchildren. 

Al  Bush  was  the  type  of  citizen  who 
is  so  ?reatly  needed  in  our  country  today 
A  real  American,  he  was  a  living  example 
of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  hard 
work  and  individual  initiative,  'ir.ere 
never  was  a  finer  exponent  of  the  frf-e 
enterprise  system  that  has  made  the 
Umted  States  the  greatest  countrv  of 
all.     His   belief   in   his   fellow   man,   his 


strong  character,  and  his  will  to  assist 
all,  endeared  Ai.  Bush  to  men  and  wumcn 
in  all  walks  of  life. 

Al  Busks  achievements  aiid  success 
were  his  own.  I  feel  that  in  hi.s  r-vent 
years  he  found  much  sclf-satiifaction 
in  a  job  well  done. 

I  have  lost  a  real  and  sincere  friend, 
his  community,  district,  and  State  have 
lost  a  faithful  and  very  able  public 
servant,  and  our  country  has  lost  a 
capable,  conscientious  statesman 

Our  country  has  lost  a  great  champion 
for  the  liberties  and  freedoms  whiih 
we  still  enjoy,  and  which,  as  Al  so  often 
said,  did  so  much  for  him. 

I  know  that  God  will  give  Mrs  Bu.^h 
and  her  loved  ones  the  strength  and 
fortitude  to  carry  on  in  the  days  ahead. 
and  to  help  keep  the  Bush  name  the 
fine  symbol  of  Americanism  that  it  has 
stood  for  in  so  many  years  of  life  and 
progress. 

The  heartfelt  sympathy  of  myself  and 
my  fam.ily  go  out  to  Mrs.  Bush  and  her 
family  in  their  great  loss.  May  God 
comfort  them  all  is  my  most  sincere 
wish. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr! 
HalleckI 

Mr  HALLECK.  Mr  Speaker,  last  fall, 
shortly  after  adjournment  of  the  Ist 
session  of  this  86th  Congress,  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  visit  the  17th  District  of 
Pennsylvania  at  the  invitation  of  our  late 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Alvtn  R  Bush. 
I  could  not  possibly  have  had  a  more 
gracious  host,  a  statement  all  of  you  here 
who  knew  Al  Bush  as  I  did  will  under- 
stand and  appreciate. 

It  was  my  privilege,  during  that  visit, 
to  serve  as  guest  speaker  at  a  banquet  in 
Williamsport  at  which  Al  was  honored 
for  his  years  of  .service  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives 

As  one  who  had  developed  a  deep  affec- 
tion for  our  gentle  colleague,  you  may  be 
certain  I  took  full  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity to  offer  my  testimonial  to  Al 
Bush,  in  his  presence  and  before  his 
people  as  a  dedicated  American 

How  happy  I  am  now  that  this  oppor- 
tunity came  my  way  back  in  October  of 
1959. 

And  how  shocked  and  grieved  I  was 
to  learn,  such  a  short  time  after  this 
happy  experience  at  Williamsport.  that 
death  had  come  to  a  wonderful  person 
who  had  so  recently  appeared  to  be  in 
good  health,  and  who  so  obviously  was 
enjoying  the  challenge  of  his  career  here 
in  the  Congress. 

The  Al  Bu.sh  I  knew  was  a  hard- 
working, versatile,  and  effective  Repre- 
sentative who  understood  his  responsi- 
bilities and  who  met  them. 

But  I  think  the  picture  all  of  us  will 
carry  through  the  years  when  we  re- 
member our  friend  is  that  of  a  man  who 
was  extraordinarily  kind  to  everyone  he 
met,  regardless  of  station.  This  was  no 
kindness  born  of  expediency.  Al  Bush 
was  kind  because  he  genuinely  liked  peo- 
ple.   And  they  liked  him 

I  will  not  soon  forget  the  warmth  of 
the  reception  given  him  by  so  many  of 
his  friends  and  neighbors  at  the  dinner 
meeting  in  Williamsport. 
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And  I  .shall  always  be  grateful  that  the 
chance  came  my  way  to  take  part  m  such 
a  richly  deserved  tribute  to  a  dear  friend 
Mr  FENTON  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  u> 
our  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  ArendsI. 

Mr  ARENDS.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  im- 
passible for  me  to  convey  in  words  the 
loss  I  have  felt  with  the  passing  of  my 
friend  Al  Bush.  As  we  bepin  the  work 
of  this  session,  ail  of  u.s  will  mi.ss  the  con- 
tribution he  invanaoly  made  to  our  de- 
liberations. 

Al  was  a  quiet,  unassuming  man  who 
was  always  scekinj^  wajs  that  he  could 
be  helpful.  He  loved  people,  and  he  had 
innumerable  friends.  To  him  friendship 
was  something  to  be  cheri.shed.  and  there 
was  not  anything  he  would  not  do  to  aid 
a  friend.  He  was  a  personal  friend  of 
mine  whtm  I  shall  never  forget.  I  thmk 
he  was  an  Inspiration  to  all  of  us.  for 
whom  we  had  great  affection  and  respect. 
Al  Bush  was  a  man  of  convictions,  and 
he  had  the  courage  to  express  them  and 
to  adhere  to  them.  c<)me  what  may.  He 
sought  nothing  for  himself  He  was  not 
Interested  in  fame  and  «lor>  He  was 
solely  interested  in  doing  that  which  he 
thought  would  best  advance  the  welfare 
(if  the  people  he  represeuted  and  the 
counto"  as  a  whole. 

Before  coming  to  Congre.ss  he  was  a 
succ's.sful  businessman.  As  a  member 
of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  he  brouKht  to  the  delibera- 
tions of  that  committee  his  knowledge 
and  experience  in  the  field  of  transpor- 
tation At  one  time  he  was  general  man- 
ager of  the  Williamsport  Tran.sportation 
Co.  and  servfxl  a^  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvama  Bus  Association, 

When  he  was  called  to  the  Great  Be- 
yond and  met  his  Maker,  I  am  sure  it 
was  said  to  him.  "Well  done,  my  good 
and  faithJul  sei-vant  ' 

I  extend  my  sincerest  sympathy  to  his 
fine  wife  and  family.  I  hope  they  can 
find  .some  consolation  in  the  knowledge 
that  .^L  left  footprints  on  the  .sands  of 
time  that  serve  to  guide  us  all  for  fruit- 
ful living.  He  now  lives  peacefully  in  the 
heavenly  temple  of  the  Lord. 
.  Mr.  FENTON  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  iMr 
Tabzr]. 

Mr.  TABER  Mr.  Speaker.  Alvin 
Bush  succeeded  Robert  Rich  here.  He 
came  from  a  district  which  has  always 
had  the  highest  type  of  representation 
and  he  maintained  that  type  himself. 
He  always  stood  for  the  legislation  which 
would  help  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  against  that  tendency  that 
has  been  so  apparent  in  recent  years  to 
waste  the  people  s  money  and  break  down 
our  Government.  I  admired  the  way  he 
handled  him.self  in  his  work  here  and 
everywhere  else  very  much 

His  people  suffered  a  great  loss.  At 
the  same  time  we  can  be  thankful  that 
they  had  a  man  of  such  a  fine  character 
here. 

Mr.  FENTON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr   Bowj. 

Mr.  BOW  Mr  Speaker,  in  the  loss  of 
Alvw  Bush  we  have-  lost  one  of  Gods 
great  noblemen,  I  felt  that  Ai  Bush  was 
the  exemplification  of  all  that  was  good 


in  this  country;  one  who  was  able  to  ri.se 
to  the  heights  m  this  House  from  an 
humble  bet^imun^';  one  who  never  lost 
humility,  which  endeared  him  to  all  of  us. 
He  came  to  Cont-'ress  in  the  same  ses- 
sion that  I  came  here  He  was  a  MOod 
and  close  friend  of  mine  throughout 
these  years  His  ^reat  concern  for  .so 
many  he  cared  for  is  what  made  him 
stand  apart  from  others.  He  had  a  sister 
who  Uves  in  my  district  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  who  suffered  a  trapedy  a  little  over 
a  year  ago.  Al  Bush  came  t-o  me  at 
that  time  and  asked  me  if  I  would  be  of 
serV'ice  to  his  sister  if  the  occasion  ever 
arose.  She  came  to  me  not  \onu.  ago  and 
told  me  many  things  about  Al  Bush  as  a 
young  man.  and  how  he  rose  and  tlie 
things  he  did.  It  was  a  treat  story  of 
Americana. 

I  am  proud  to  join  with  the  Members 
of  Pennsylvania  in  extending  to  his  fam- 
ily oui  most  sincere  sympathy,  and  to  his 
sistei  who  I  am  sure  misses  him 

It  is  haid  to  fill  the  place  left  by  .so 
noble  a  man  as  Mr.  Bush 

Mr  FENTON  Mr,  Speaker  I  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania 1  Mr  Dacue  I . 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
timely passing  of  our  esteemed  and  re- 
spected colleague. ^Alvin  R  Bush  has 
cast  the  pall  of  sadne.s.K  over  this  open- 
ing session  and  as  we  maik  his  vacant 
place  we  are  not  inclined  to  question  the 
wi.^vdom  of  the  Master  in  taking'  him  from 
us.  but  instead  w»-  pau.'-e  to  ponder  the 
uncertainty  of  this  life's  journey  and  the 
temporary  nature  of  the.se  as.sonations 
we  hold  so  dear. 

Al  Bush  appreciated  the  privihi-'e  of 
service  in  this  body  as  must  any  humble 
man  who  had  found  his  greatest  joy  in 
the  simple  companionship  of  friend.-  and 
loved  ones  in  a  country  environment 
But  Al  Bush,  to  a  greater  degree  than 
most,  brought  to  the  Congress  an  aware- 
ness of  the  needs  of  his  peoplf  and  a 
determination  to  preserve  for  them  tho.se 
fundamental  freedoms  for  which  his 
forebears  fought  a  dictatorial  king  and 
his  minions. 

The  ties  between  Al  and  myself  were 
unusually  close  since  we  repre.sented  dis- 
tricts embracing  comparable  philoso- 
phies. In  addition,  we  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence of  each  other  and  a  perusal  of 
our  voting  records  will  reveal  that  we 
saw  eye-to-eye  on  most  of  the  issues 
Truly,  Mr,  Speaker,  this  House  has  not 
sustained  a  loss  since  I  have  been  here 
that  has  touched  me  more  deeply. 

His  widow  and  his  children  are  bravely 
carrying  on  as  Al  would  have  them  do 
and  I  know  that  they  have  been  greatly 
comforted  by  the  assurance  that  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  are  joined  with 
them  in  mourning  the  passing  of  this 
great  and  good  American.  May  our 
guardian  and  guide  have  them  in  His 
care  and  keeping. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York     Mr. 

ROONEY  ). 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  feeling  of  genuine  sorrow  that  I  rai.se 
my  voice  in  brief  but  sincere  tribute  to 
the  life  and  character  and  public  service 
of  Hon.  Alvin  Ray  Bush,  of  the  17th  Dis- 


trict of  Pennsylvania,  who  passed  awav 
on  last  November  5 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Alvi.n  Bush 
was  the  third-ranking  Republican  on  the 
Hou.se  Interst-at^  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  While  I  did  net  have  the 
years  of  close  per.sonal  association  and 
contact  with  him  that  some  of  his  other 
colleagues  may  have  had.  I  neverthele-s 
acquired  a  very  high  regard  for  h  s 
character  and  ability  as  a  legislator  He 
was  a  aignihed  and  kindly  gentleman,  a 
fine  man  w  ho  always  impres,sed  me  as  one 
who  could  appreciate  the  problems  of 
his  fellowman. 

I  extend  to  my  friends  wife  and 
daughter  and  .son  my  deepest  svmpathv 

Mr.  FENTON  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  '-rentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr    MiMMA 

Mr.  MUMMA,  Mr  Speaker,  I  have 
listened  intently  to  the  remarks  covering 
the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
my  friend  Alvin  Bush,  and  I  join  m 
them  believing  they  have  been  ab.';o- 
lutely  correct,  not  an  overstatement,  but 
in  fact  under«:t.atements  I  think  I  can 
qualify  as  a  witness  to  Mr  Bushs 
character  for  I  believe  I  was  closer  to 
him  than  any  Member  of  this  House 
«;!hout  making  any  exception  He  was 
my  nde' — you  know  what  that  mean.s — 
I  traveled  with  him  up  to  Harrisbur?  and 
back  for  9  years  and  I  got  to  know  him 
\>Ty  well.  In  addition  to  that  I  ate 
dinner  with  him  practically  every  night 
we  were  in  town:  ajid  .some  nf  the  boys 
can  attest  that  wc  ate  lunch  together 
almost  every  day  In  all  the.se  trips  and 
meetings,  we  would  have  an  opportunity 
for  quiet  discussion  of  issues  in  Con- 
gre.ss that  seemed  to  be  most  pertinent 
that  week.  Thus  I  got  to  know  .'^l  Bush. 
and  I  concur  in  everj-thing  that  has  been 
.^aid  about  him. 

One  thing  m  his  life  that  was  omitted 
is  the  fact  that  he  was  also  the  owner 
of  a  bus  system  .serving  suburban  Hams- 
burg.  At  one  time  they 'had  100  buses 
in  operation.  Al  used  to  tell  me  how 
he  started  work  m  a  clay  mine,  which 
is  sort  of  like  a  coal  mine,  and  how  he 
repaired  those  trucks  at  mght.  It  is 
amazing  to  thmk  of  his  building  of  that 
bus  company  in  Harnsburg  with  100 
buses  under  his  operation 

I  miss  him  greatly,  and  from  what  I 
have  heard  here  this  afternoon  thmk 
that  this  is  the  general  attitude  of  many, 
many  Members  of  Congress. 

I  extend  my  ver>-  deepest  sympathies 
to  his  wife  and  to  his  daughter,  whom 
he  was  especially  proud  of.  as  well  as  to 
his  son  Alv-.n.  a  chip  off  the  old  block. 

Mr,  FENTON  M:  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
Albert ' 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  join  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  and  other  colleagues  in 
paying  this  word  of  tribute  to  Alvin 
Bush  Although  we  sat  on  different  sides 
of  the  aisle,  he  was  my  friend.  There  is 
no  aisle  between  friends  in  this  House, 

ALvrs  Bush  was  a  man  of  few  words 
but  of  deep  convictions.  He  was  a  warm 
friend  to  all  of  those  who  had  the  p.ivi- 
lege  of  knowing  him. 
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Alvin  Bush  was  a  valuable  Member  of 
this  House.  He  was  a  great  character. 
This  has  been  testified  to  today  by  Mem- 
bers who  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
know  him  longer  and  more  intimately 
than  I. 
I  shall  miss  him. 

I  join  in  extending:  sympathy  to  his 
widow  and  children. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ma&sachusetLs  [Mr. 
Lane  J. 

Mr.  LA>fE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  pause  to 
honor  the  memory  of  our  departed  col- 
league. Representative  Alvin  Ray  Bvsh 
of  the  17th  Pennsylvania  District. 

He  came  to  us  m  1950  to  speak  for 
the  people  of  upper  Pennsylvania  and 
served  them  faithfully  until  his  death  in 
1959. 

To  the  many  of  us  who  are  lawyers  bv 
profession  and  limited  to  the  ways  of 
urban  life,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
Al  Bush  who  opened  our  eye.s  to  the  en- 
during values  and  beauties  of  the  bounti- 
ful countryside  that  he  loved  so  well. 
Al  was  a  breeder  of  purebred  Guern- 
sey cattle,  and  an  authority  on  bus  trans- 
portation. With  this  back-round  he  was 
able  to  bridge  the  difference  between 
rural  and  urban  problems  and  sive  us 
the  benefit  of  his  practical  advice 

His  assignment  to  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  wa.s  a  rec- 
ognition of  his  pamstakmir  ability  to 
analyze  all  sides  of  a  problem  before 
making  up  his  mind.  And  when  he  d.d, 
you  could  be  sure  that  his  opm.on  v. as 
sound. 

Representative  Bcsh  was  an  oversea.s 
veteran  of  World  War  I.  a  32d  dec^ree 
Mason,  and  a  devout  member  of  the 
Pine  Street  Methodist  Church. 

He  was  as  steady  as  they  come,  bles.sed 
with  the  self-reliance  and  the  character 
that  constitute  the  true  strength  of  our 
people. 

To  his  widow  and  his  children  we  send 
the  comfort  of  our  sympathy  and  our 
gratitude  for  his  services  to  the  Nation 
Al   Bush   was   a   loyal   friend   and   a 
highly  respected  public  servant. 

He  has  joined  the  heavenly  company 
of  those  whose  hves  on  this  earth  wtp 
disting'oished  by  the  good  they  did  for 
others. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania   [Mr 

QtJIGLEYl. 

Mr.  QUTGLEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  in  one 
brief  48-hour  period  durin;<  the  nr..t 
week  of  last  November  this  body  lo.st 
three  distinguished  Members  and  for 
mys3lf  three  very  good  and  very  dear 
friends. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing?  Steve 
C.^HTEa  less  than  a  year.  I  first  made  his 
acquaintance  when  he  came  to  the  SS^h 
Congress,  and  I  had  the  honor  of  serving 
with  him  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  House. 

My  close  friendship  with  Ch.^rlie 
Boyle  and  his  wonderful  family  began 
some  5  years  ago  when  we  both  entered 
this  body  as  freshman  Members  of  the 
84th  Congress.  However,  my  friendship 
with  Al  Bttsh  predates  my  arrival  to  this 
body  by  many  years      My  first  meeting 


with  Mr  BnsH  was  not  as  a  congression- 
al colleague  or  as  a  political  opponent 
Our  Initial  association  was  that  of  a 
lawyer-client  relationship.  As  a  youn>j 
lawyer  I  had  the  task  of  guiding  Con- 
gressman Bush  and  his  son  throu*ih  an 
acute  crisis  in  their  family  bus  business 
Durmi,'  that  case  I  literally  lived  m  the 
Bush  hou.sehcld  Ultimately  the  cn.si.s 
passed  We  all  survived  it.  and  I  not 
only  had  the  ^rand  and  satisfying  re- 
ward of  wmnint^'  the  case  but  of  begin- 
ning a  close  and  intimate  fnend.-^h:p.  a 
friendship  which  membership  in  this 
House  has  enkindled  and  a  friend.ship 
which  political  differences  never 
dampened. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  we  pause  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  each  of  our  departed  col- 
leagues who  were  with  us  when  we  ad- 
journed last  September  and  who  are  not 
with  u.s  today,  and  as  we  attempt  to  ex- 
tend our  condolences  to  the  Bush.  U) 
tlie  Boyle,  and  to  the  Cart-^r  families.  I 
cannot  help  but  n  )te  that  in  each  of 
their  untimely  pa.^-.^in2s  there  is  a  stern 
reminder  of  the  ta^k  le.maining  before 
us.  Al  Bush  wa.s  felled  by  a  heart  at- 
tack. CH.^RLrE  Boyle  died  in  a  tragic 
hiPhway  accident.  Steve  Carter  was  a 
victim  of  the  dread  di-sea.se  cancer.  The 
unanswered  challenge  to  bring  under 
control  each  of  these  three  couriers  of 
death  and  suffering  and  h'^artbreak. 
cancer,  heart  disease,  and  hi<?hway  ac- 
cidents, is  a  task  that  lies  bf'fore  us. 
There  is  nothing  that  we  can  say  or  do 
that  will  return  our  collea^juf^s  to  us  or 
to  their  families  and  the  words  we  sav 
here  will  at  best  be  inadequate  to  con- 
sole the  families  in  their  Kreat  loss,  or 
even  in  paying  a  deservin^^  tr;butf  to 
each  of  our  three  departed  colleagues 

However,  Mr  Speaker.  I  sur'gest  that 
in  the  days  ah^ad  we  can  here  in  the 
Conarre.ss  do  everything  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  us  to  do  to  see  to  it  that  each 
of  the.se  three  scourges  which  have 
struck  down  our  colleagues  are  ulti- 
mately banished  from  our  midst  .so  that 
they  will  no  longer  be  permitted  to  im- 
pose the  heavy  hand  of  sorrow  they  have 
visited  on  the  famiLes  and  friends  of 
Al  BrsH.  Ch.^rlie  Boyle,  and  Steve 
C.-\RTER.  I  sugeest.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  pay- 
in?  this  tribute  that  no  more  fitting 
tribute  could  be  paid  to  three  great  and 
good  men. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania 'Mr.  CuRTiNj. 

Mr.  CURTTN.  Mr  Speaker,  when  the 
roU  of  Members  was  called  today  open- 
ing this  new  session  of  the  Congress. 
Alvi.v  BrsH  was  not  here. 

Last  November  5  this  great  legislative 
body  lost,  by  death,  a  most  distinguished 
Member  and  I.  together  with  many 
others,  lost  a  close  and  dear  friend. 

Alvin  BrsH  was  a  real  Christian  gen- 
tleman. He  was,  one  of  the  finest  men  I 
have  ever  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
and  one  whose  counsel  and  lielp  was  al- 
ways available  to  any  who  sought  it  He 
represented  the  17th  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  this  Congress  for  9  years  with 
distinction  and  ability      He  lived  a  full 


and  rich  life,  dedicated  to  his  family  and 
to  the  unsein.sh  service  of  his  constitu- 
ents and  of  his  country 

He  wa.s  a  dedicated  family  man  com- 
pleU'ly  demoted  to  hi.s  lovdy  wife  and 
two  fine  children.  They  ha\e  my  mo.st 
sincere  sympathy 

It  is.  therefore,  uith  a  lieavy  heart 
that  I  join  in  these  services  todav  for  I 
ha%»'  lo.st  a  loyal  friend,  his  family  ha.s 
sufTered  an  irreparable  lo.ss  and  Perui- 
sylvania  has  lost  one  of  its  most  distin- 
guished .'ions. 

Mr.  FENTON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  noA 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  !  Mr  Miiltken; 

Mr  MII.LIKEN  Mr  Sfx^aker.  I.  too. 
would  like  to  join  with  my  colleagiie.s 
in  paying  my  re.specUs  to  Al  Bush  I  did 
not  have  the  privilege  of  knowing  him 
very  long,  but  when  I  l.arned  of  his 
death  I  was  greatly  .shock»d  and  very 
much  upset.  I  had  known  .Al  Bush  only 
in  this  1st  session  of  the  86th  Congress, 
but  I  had  learned  to  love  him  and  res;)ect 
his  judgment  Many  days,  when  trying 
problems  and  questions  were  b<fore  us. 
Al  Bush  was  a  very  steadying  hand  to  me 
and  to  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  I 
know  that  I.  the  Pennsylvania  deieKatlon 
and  the  Members  of  the  U.8.  House  of 
Representatives  will  ml.ss  and  remember 
Al  Bush  for  a  long  time 

Mr  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  distingui.«hed  gentleman  fiom 
Maine  fMr  McIntire!. 

Mr.  McINTIRE  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  Al  Bush  takes  from  this  body 
and  from  among  us  as  Individual  Mem- 
bers one  of  those  whom  we  had  learned 
to  love.  It  was  my  privilege  to  enjov  his 
friendship,  and  to  go  to  him  for  counsel 
and  a  discussion  of  the  Issues  over  thf.se 
last  8  years  that  I  have  served  in  Con- 
gress. 

I  considered  It  a  rare  opportunity  to 
count  him  among  my  personal  friends 
and  to  realize  that  his  warm  friendship 
was  most  sincere,  that  his  philosophy 
was  basically  entrenched  in  the  great 
principles  upon  which  this  country  was 
built;  and  that  to  the  extent  to  which  his 
influence  could  be  felt,  these  were  the 
principles  that  he  wanted  to  see  main- 
tained as  we  wrestled  with  the  great 
problems  before  this  great  body. 

It  was  Indeed  with  a  distinct  personal 
loss  that  I  learned  of  his  passing.  Mrs. 
McIntire  joins  with  me  in  extending  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Bush  and  the 
members  of  the  family. 

Mr.  FENTON  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  have  5  levisia- 
tive  days  in  which  to  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  hfe  and  services  of  our 
late  colleague.  Al  Bush. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obiection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

M."  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  univer- 
sal regrets  among  all  Members  of  Con- 
trress  were  expre.s,sed  at  the  untimely 
death  of  Alvin  Ray  Bvsh  For  9  years 
he  served  the  17th  Pennsylvania  Dis- 
trict with  credit  and  distinction.  As  a 
man  of  wide  experience  in  business  af- 
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fairs,  his  .sound,  solid  judtiment  was  ap- 
preciated by  all  who  knew  (um  He  had 
but  a  single  ambition  and  tiiat  was  to 
serve  faithfully  and  well  hi.-^  native  State 
and  the  country.  A  threat  legislator  and 
a  great  American  died  when  Al  Dish 
passed  away.  Because  of  our  warm 
friendship,  his  death  was  a  deep  personal 
loss  to  me.  To  his  good  wife  and  family 
I  extended  my  heartf-elt  sympathy.  In 
their  hour  of  sorrow  they  can  be  com- 
forted by  the  great  service  he  did  for 
mankind. 

Mr  ROBISON  Mi  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  serve  during  two  congres- 
sional years  with  the  late  Alvin  R  Bush. 
of  the  17th  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

Al  was  not  only  a  colleague  and  con- 
gressional neighbor  but.  I  ami  proud  to 
say.  a  friend  as  well.  Whenever  matters 
of  mutual  interest  to  our  adjoining  dis- 
tricts arose.  I  was  always  afforded  the 
courteous  and  capable  cooperation  of  my 
friend.     He  will  be  sorely  missed. 

Al  had  many  attributes  which  I  am 
sure  all  of  us  found  admirable  Among 
all  those.  I  shall  particularly  remember 
his  homespun  humor,  his  constant  cheer- 
fulness even  under  adversity,  and.  above 
all,  his  integrity  and  devotion  to  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  by  Henry  Clay,  in  1829. 
that.  ■Government  is  a  trust,  and  the 
officers  of  government  are  trustees;  and 
both  the  trust  and  trustees  are  created 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people." 

May  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressmg  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
family. 

Mr  HORAN  Mr.  Speaker,  to  those 
of  us  who  were  privileged  to  know  Al 
Bush  there  must  come  the  real  feeling 
of  having  lost  a  true  friend.  His  was  a 
constructive  hfe  and  any  review  of  Al 
Bush's  nearly  three  score  and  ten  years 
here  discloses  all  of  the  fine  things  that 
a  truly  patriotic,  community-minded, 
and  home-loving  man  can  do  to  make 
this  a  better  place  in  which  to  hve,  pro- 
gress, and  seek  wholesome  happiness. 

We  will  all  miss  Al  Bush.  I  want  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  extending  our 
sincere  sympathies  to  his  widow  and  his 
family. 

Mr.  LAFORE  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss  and  sad- 
ness that  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Pennsvl- 
vania's  17th  District,  the  late  Alvin  R. 
Bush. 

He  was  a  good  man  beloved  not  only 
by  those  who  shared  his  pohtical  philos- 
ophy, but  by  those  who  disagreed. 

As  a  new  Member.  I  profited  much  by 
his  experience,  advice,  and  understand- 
ing. 

His  untimely  death  was  not  only  a 
great  personal  loss  but  a  loss  to  the 
State  and  Nation  he  served  so  well. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  his  family. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  In  expressing  my  sorrow- 
in  the  unexpected  and  untimely  death 
last  fall  of  our  admired  and  respected 
friend.  Alvin  R.  Bush  Congre.ssman 
Bush  and  I  had  served  continuously  on 
the  same  committee  since  I  first  became 
a  Member  of  Congress. 
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He  was  a  pleasant  and  affable  associ- 
ate in  the  work  of  our  committee  and 
in  the  work  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives He  was  an  able  and  respected 
Repiesentative  of  his  State  and  district 
and  a  beloved  Member  of  this  body.  He 
was  a   warm,   personal  friend. 

Those  of  us  who  were  closely  associ- 
ate wnth  him  knew  him  as  a  man  of 
high  integrity  and  character  He  dis- 
played intense  interest  on  legislative 
matters  which  came  before  us,  and  he 
made  valuable  contributions  to  the 
legislative  w^ork  during  the  entire  period 
of  his  service  as  a  Representative  in 
Congress. 

I  shall  always  remember  Al  Bush  as 
a  devoted  public  servant  of  ability. 
strength  of  character,  humility  and 
gentle  nature.  I  shall  also  remember 
him  as  a  devoted  personal  friend. 

Mrs.  Flynt  joins  me  in  extending  to 
Mrs.  Bush  and  their  children  our  deep- 
est sympathy,  and  we  share  with  them 
their   scff^ow. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr  Speaker,  on, 
November  5.  1959.  the  Nation  lost  one  of 
its  outstanding  citizens  in  the  death  of 
our  colleague  and  my  good  friend  Alvin 
R.  Bush,  who  for  many  years  repre- 
sented the  17th  District  of  Pennsylvania 
in  a  highly  efficient  manner. 

Al.  as  he  was  commonly  known,  was 
born  and  reared  in  Boggs  Township, 
Clearfield  County,  in  my  congressional 
district.  Many  of  his  relatives  are  my 
constituents  and  have  told  me  over  a 
period  of  years  of  Al's  early  life  in  the 
Cleai-field-Philipsburg  area  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Like  many  successful  Americans. 
Al  Bush  began  life  in  humble  circum- 
stances— as  a  matter  of  fact  in  the  coal 
mines — and  by  diligent  efforts  he  ad- 
vanced himself  in  the  business  world  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  one  of 
central  Pennsylvania's  most  successful 
and  outstanding  businessmen 

Al's  experience  as  a  soldier  in  World 
War  I.  his  success  in  the  business  world. 
and  his  willingness  to  help  and  under- 
stand the  problems  of  ly^  fellow  man 
were  recognized  by  th^WWfcnUs  of  the 
17th  Congressioim^^istrict  when  they 
sought  a  capable  successor  to  foi-me'- 
Representative  Robert  F  Rich  upon  the 
latter "s  retirement  from  Conpres.«  Al 
was  elected  to  the  82d  Con.eress.  Novem- 
ber 7.  1950.  and  since  t^kinp  his  scat 
in  January  1951  he  not  only  established 
himself  as  an  able  legislator  but  en- 
deared himself  to  his  colleagues  through 
his  ^liendliness  and  his  love  for  people. 

The  death  of  Al  Bush  leaves  all  of 
us  with  a  heavy  heart  because  we  have 
lost  a  loyal  friend  and  distinguished 
colleague.  To  Mi-s.  Bush  and  the  chil- 
dren, I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  with 
the  fervent  hope  that  they  will  receive  a 
measure  of  consolation  in  the  knowledge 
that  Al  Bush  through  his  exemplai-y  life 
has  left  many  fond  memories  that  will 
be  cherished  by  the  c(!^ntless  friends  w  ho 
deeply  mourn  his  sudden  death. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker  it  Is  with 
great  sorrow  we  record  the  passing  of 
our  very  good  friend  and  colleague.  Alvin 
R.    Bush — one    of   Pennsylvania's   out- 


standing Representatives  His  loss  will 
be  keenly  fell  by  the  Pennsylvania  dele- 
gation and  our  State 

Ax  as  we  called  him.  was  a  man  who 
loved  his  district.  State  and  Nauon:  and 
served  them  well  He  was  intensely  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  the  people  he 
represented. 

He  was  always  calm,  and  strong,  and 
self-confident,  and  treated  everyone  with 
great  courtesy,  Al  was  always  congenial 
and  affable  and  by  his  kind  deeds  and 
many  useful  services  he  evidenced  a 
great  love  of  people. 

He  was  a  humble  and  kindly  man 
whom  one  admired  as  companion  and 
friend:  always  considerate  of  everyone: 
a  man  who  added  much  to  our  daily  lives 
with  a  kind  word  for  everybody 

He  was  an  honest,  conscientious,  and 
loyal  legislator,  always  looking  after  the 
welfare  of  his  district  and  State.  He 
was  a  firm  believer  in  the  principles  of 
liberty  and  our  American  way  of  life, 
w  ith  the  highest  concepts  of  citizenship.' 
Hls  devotion  to  and  love  of  country 
was  something  to  be  adm-red:  always 
ambitious  to  uphold  and  detend  the  fine 
ideals  and  traditions  of  our  Nation  He 
strove  mightily  to  attain  those  objectives 
which  he  thought  were  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  all  oui-  people  and  his  work  m 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  useful 
and  constructive. 

In  a  life  such  as  his  perhaps  the  thing 
most  to  be  admired  was  the  fact  he  w  as 
a  good  citizen  and  a  devoted  American: 
a  man  who  contributed  much  to  the 
building  of  his  community.  State  and 
Nation 

We  will  mi.ss  his  fine  friendship  and 
companionship  and  it  is  with  great  sor- 
row we  record  his  passing.  To  his  fam- 
ily I  extend  my  deepest  and  heartfelt 
sympathy 

Mr  EVINS  Mr  Speaker,  permit  me 
to  take  this  means  of  paying  a  sincere 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  late  col- 
league Alvin  R  Bush  of  the  17th  District 
of  Pennsylvania  who  passed  away  la'^t 
November  5  during  ad.iournment  of  the 
Congress 

I  was  shocked  and  saddened  to  learn 
of  his  untimely  passing 

For  many  months  Alvin  Bush  and  I 
had  offices  practically  ad.ioininp  and  I 
learned  to  know  and  love  him  greatly. 
He  was  a  remarkable  man  m  many 
ways — one  of  fine  abihty  and  dedica- 
tion to  his  dL-^trict.  State,  and  Nation. 
He  lived  a  rich  and  full  life  of  unselfish 
service  to  his  family,  friends,  constitu- 
ents and  country  and  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  all. 

To  Mis  Bush  and  members  of  his 
family  I  extend  an  expression  of  genuine 
sympathy  in  their  bereavem.ent 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfor- 
tunately. It  is  a  human  tendency  to  go 
along  from  day  to  day  performing  our 
routine  tasks  and  experiencing  intervals 
of  pleasant  enjoyment  until  abruptlv  we 
are  confronted  with  the  realities  of  life 
and  death.  Such  was  the  shock  I  experi- 
enced upon  the  sad  news  of  the  passing 
of  my  good  friend,  my  colleague  and 
office  neiglibor,  Al  Bush. 

Al  Bush  was  a  good  citizen.  In  this 
body  of  437  men  and  women,  which  we 
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like  to  think  of  els  the  outstanding  In- 
stitution for  self-government  by  the  peo- 
ple of  all  time.  Al  Bush,  in  his  quiet  way 
made  a  most  significant  contribution. 
He  was  not  the  flashily  articulate  ex- 
ponent of  popular  causes  nor  one  to  en- 
gage in  the  repartee  and  cla.sh  of  con- 
gressional debate.  But.  with  his  friendly 
smile  and  a  devotion  to  his  countrv  and 
the  principles  which  he  deeply  believed 
would  further  her  best  interests,  he  dili- 
gently ministered  to  the  needs  of  his 
constituency.  Both  in  his  participation 
in  the  work  of  his  committee.s.  and  m  the 
dehberations  of  the  Hou.se  it.self  he  ca.^t 
his  votes  and  made  his  decisions  for  the 
benefit  of  all  .Americans. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  dislike  Ai 
B-JSH.  He  genuinely  liked  other.s,  aiid 
all  of  his  coIlea£,'ues,  whatever  their  po- 
litical views  or  their  personal  natures 
could  not  help  but  return  the  genuine 
friendliness  of  this  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  needs  orators 
It  needs  pioneers,  it  needs  strategists,  but 
it  also  needs  friendly,  right-thinking 
men  and  women  That  is  why  we  all  will 
miss  AlBl;:h. 

Mr.  FLOOD.     Mr  Speaker,  among  the 
familiar  faces  for   which  we  find  our- 
selves looking  in  vam,  as  the  2d  session 
of  the  86th  Congress  swings  into  action. 
is  that  of  my  respected  and  valued  col- 
league of   the  Penn.==ylvania  delegation 
Representative   Alvin    R.    Bush,   of   the 
17th  Congressional  District.     The  news 
of  Al  Bu£hs  sudden  heart  seizure    on 
November  4.  and  death  m  Wiliiam.^port 
Hospital  on  the  fv.'..yx:na  day.  brought 
snook  and  sorrow  to  me.  as  to  all  who 
knew  hun.     Al  Bush  was  a  devoted  puo- 
Iic  servant,  putt.n-  his  bu.sme.s.s  Asiwe- 
ness    and    his    energetic    determinar  on 
into  the  advancement  of  the  sometime^ 
unpopular  cause  of  srovernmental  econ- 
omy.    Much  of  our  ie.^..sIation.  over  the 
past  9  years,  has  profited  from  the  vigi- 
lance  and    good   sense   of   Alvin    Bush 
His  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  field 
of  bus  transportation  were  often  called 
upon,  in  his  work  with  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commeice    and 
with  the  Subcommittee  on  Transporta- 
tion and  Aeronautics. 

It  wJl  long  be  remembered  to  his  credit 
that  he  was  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of 
little  league  baseoail.  and  pioud  of  the 
clami  of  Wiihamsport.  in  his  district  to 
have  founded  httle  lea-ue  ba-,rball 
In  the  past  session,  he  had  spnp.sorM  a 
resolution  to  establish  a  National  Little 
League  Baseball  Week. 

We  shall  miss  his  aid  as  a  legislator 
but  more  than  that,  m  the  davs  ahead' 
we  shall  miss  his  quiet,  friendly  pre<=ence' 
and  the  feeling  that,  whatever  our  differ^ 
ences.  we  were  all  trying  to  accomplish 
a  task  together,  for  the  common  good  of 
our  Nation  and  of  our  home  districts 

To  Mrs.  Bush,  to  their  children  M^.; 
John  H.  Eck  and  Alvin  C.  Bush,  and  to 
the  many  others  who  knew  and  loved  Al 
Bush.  I  offer  my  sincere  and  heartfelt 
sjinpathy. 

Mr  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
bpeaker.  I  join  my  colleagues  in  paving 
tribute  to  Alvin  R.  Bush,  one  of  the  out- 
standing members  of  our  Pennsvlvania 
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delegation.  His  untimely  death  brought 
sorrow  to  those  of  us  who  were  privi- 
leged to  serve  wHh  him  on  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

Al  Bush  was  admired  and  respected 
for  his  humblene.ss  and  sincerity.  He 
was  a  con.'^clentious  letiLslator  with 
strong  beliefs  and  courage  of  his  con- 
victions. We  will  all  miss  his  contribu- 
tion to  our  deliberations  in  the  crucial 
months  of  this  se.s,sion. 

To  his  family  I  extend  my  heartfelt 

s>-mp;ithy, 

Mr  KEARNS  Mr  Speaker,  in  the 
death  of  Al  Bush,  the  country,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  people  of  the  17th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Pennsylvania  lost 
the  services  of  a  most  capable  legislator. 

Al  Bush  was  a  man  of  outstanding 
character,  ability,  and  great  courage. 
H.s  affability  and  warm  smile  bri'^ht- 
ened  many  days  for  all  of  us.  Person- 
ally, his  friendship  and  consideration 
will  always  be  one  of  my  precious  memo- 
ries. 

Again.  I  extend  to  Mrs.  Bush  and  the 
family   my    deepest   sympathy. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  any 
Member  of  the  House  was  more  gen- 
uinely liked  by  his  colleagues  than  Alvin 
R.^Y  Bush,  his  service  ended  before  I 
entered  Congress. 

Many,  many  close  friendships  are  es- 
tablished here  on  Capitol  Hill.  Like 
shipmates  in  wartime,  we  forge  innu- 
merable and  indissoluble  fraternal  bond.s 
in  the  course  of  our  meetings  and  con- 
versations. Our  debates  may  sometimes 
reach  a  high  degree  of  intensity  but 
wh°n  we  recess  or  adjourn  the  combat- 
ants walk  out  together  in  much  the 
same  spirit  of  amity  that  prevails  at 
the  clo.«;e  of  an  athJetic  contest  when 
victim  and  vanquished  join  arm  in  arm 
as  they  leave  the  arena, 

Alvin  Bush  and  I  sat  on  the  same  .side 
of  the  aisle  and  our  political  convictions 
were  largely  parallel;  thus  in  the  9 
years  we  .served  together,  conflicts  in  our 
views  on  is.sues  to  be  decided  In  this 
legislative  body  were  infrequent.  But  It 
would  have  made  no  difference  if  we  had 
never  shared  the  same  opinion  His  host 
of  friends  here  today  who.se  voting  rec- 
ord-? show  no  taint  of  similarity  with 
that  of  our  departed  coUeague  will  con- 
cur unanim'^usly, 

Alvi.v  Bush  did  not  think  about  a  per- 
son s  pedigree,  his  background,  his  party 
affiliation,  or  his  political  philosophy 
.A.S  hf'  w.us  a  good  man,  he  enjoyed  as- 
sociating with  good  men.  Of  him  it  can 
be  tnjly  said  -He  lived  bv  the  Golden 
Rule.'  He  was  a  deeply  religious  man 
and  his  Creators  precept  on  love  of 
ones  fellow  man  was  mherent  in  his 
character. 

Through  a  geographical  advantage  I 
was  able  to  spend  more  time  with  Alvin 
Bush  than  most  Members  of  the  Hou.se 
found  po.ssible.  Oar  families  were  close 
and  I  visited  his  home  and  enjoyed  many 
an  hour  there  with  him.  Mrs.  Bush  and 
their  fine  children.  My  life  has  'been 
enriched  by  their  homelife  with  it^ 
warmth,  enth'osiasm.   and  sincerity 

Anyone  whose  a^^complishments  are 
akm  to  those  of  Alvin  Bush  could  -ustly 


be  proud  of  his  record,  but  here  was  a 
mo«ie.st   man   who   di.scounted    what    he 
had  done  because  his  only  concern  was 
to  serve  his  country  and  his  fellow  men 
so   that  they  and  their   profTpny   might 
live  in   an   atmosphere  conducive  to  a 
wholesome   life   in   the  service   of   their 
God.     His  career   besi>eaks   his  ability 
determination,  and  zeal      He  went  over- 
seas  in   the   defense   of   his   country   m 
World  War  I.  then  picked  up  where  he 
had  left  off  and  went  on  to  success  as 
a   businessman.     With   all   these  Inter- 
ests, he  took  time  to  participate  in  civic 
affairs  and  to  become  active  in  ha«;pital 
work.    He  was  a  devout  churrh  member 
and  he  accepted  public   s^-rvice  with  a 
spirit  of  extreme  responsibility  and  ded- 
ication. 

Our  friend  has  gone  to  h\%  reward  but 
his  warm  personality  and  in.spiring  cam- 
araderie will  always  be  apprenaied  by 
everyone  who  ever  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  him  and  of  sitting  with  him 
in  this  Chamber.  God  grant  him  eternal 
peace 

Mr  FENTON  Mr  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  resolution.       • 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Housi  ReoLtmoN  403 

Resolved.  That  the  Houa«  ha.  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  or  the  Honor- 
able Alvin  R  Bu.sH,  a  Representauve  from 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania 

Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resoluuona  to  the  Senate  and  tranamlt 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  dece*a«cl. 

The  resolution  w  as  agreed  to. 


1960 


THE  LATK   WILLIAM   IJ\NGKR 
The    SPEAKER     pro     tempore      The 
Chair   recognizes    the   gentleman   from 
North  Dakota  I  Mr   Short). 

Mr  SHOFiT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
congressional  recess  my  State  of  North 
Dakota  suffered  a  grievous  blow  Our 
senior  Senator  and  the  dean  of  our 
N "Mh  Dakota  delegation.  Senator  Wil- 
liam Lancer,  passed  away  at  his  home 
here  m  Washington,  DC.  I  believe  it  is 
fitting  and  proper  that  we  here  in  the 
House  pay  tribute  to  him  today. 

Senator  Lancers  passing  was  a  lass 
to  North  Dakota  and  its  people  but  his 
death  is  also  a  loss  to  the  Nation  Few 
people  in  history  have  seen  fit  to  cham- 
pion the  cause  of  the  underprivileged  to 
a  greater  extent  than  our  senior  Senator 
His  tactics  In  accomplishing  his  end 
objective  were  sometimes  rather  spec- 
!:tfr"?f '^  ^"^  earned  for  him  the  name  of 
Wild  Bill."  but  to  his  friends  out  West 
this  was  more  of  a  tribute  than  a  criti- 
cism. 

Bill  Lancer  served  as  Gbvcrnor  of 
North  Dakota  in  the  drought  and  depres- 
sion years  of  the  thirties,  and  earned  the 
lifelong  gratitude  of  North  Dakota  farm- 
ers for  some  of  his  drastic  actions  in 
keeping  farmers  from  becoming  victims 
of  bankruptcy. 

My  brief  remarks  today  In  no  wav  do 
justice  to  the  stature,  the  pt^rsonaiity, 
and  spectacular  career  of  our  Senator 
LANCER  from  North  Dakota.  Those  who 
knew  trim  well  wUl  undersUnd  vihat  I 
mean. 
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Born  a  North  Dakota  farm  bor  he  was 
endowed  with  the  mental  capacity  to 
graduate  from  Columbia  Law  School  as 
valeuictonan  of  his  class,  and  voted  by 
his  cla^.^i  as  their  colleague  most  likely  to 
succeed  His  hfes  record  of  achieve- 
ment confirmed  the  confidence  expressed 
in  him  by  ijis  classmates. 

While  Bill  Iji.vger's  politick  life  wa.s 
stormy  and  feeling  rr;n  hiuh  at  t  me'-  m 
traditional  North  Dakota  fashion  none 
of  this  feelin^-  cvL-r  extended  to  the  mem- 
fc:-rs  of  his  family.  The  Senators  wife 
and  four  daughters  were  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  by  ovcrvone  Mrs  Lan^ 
er  suffered  for  many  years  with  cancer 
and  pas-ed  away  only  a  few  short  months 
before  Senator  L^nckr's  death.  I  know 
that  all  of  my  cnllea^ues  join  with  mv 
wife  and  m.-  ;n  extending  to  the  LanL'pr 
girls  and  their  f;unilies  our  heartfelt 
symi>athy  in  their  lo.ss. 

An  indication  of  the  hik'h  re-Td  in 
which  the  S.^nalor  wao  held  by  his  hump 
fo.ks  was  demonstrated  when  hundreds 
o.  Nortli  Dakota  citizens  turned  out  in 
below-zero  t/^niperatuies  fur  hi>^  bur 'i' 
beside  his  w;fr  in  th-  ir  family  cemetery 
at  Cas.st'lton  N.  Dak  .  oniy  a  shori  dis- 
taiicp  from  where  the  Senator  was  born 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  'Mr   Roonfy' 

Mr  ROONEY.  Mr  Speakr-r.  I  should 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  m  the  Hou.se 
in  paying  tribute  to  a  .cood  friend  and 
highly  capable  ieriAlaUir.  Hon.  William 
LANtER,  of  North  Dakota,  who  died  on 
last  November  8 

I  held  Senator  Lawcer  In  hieh  esteem 
and  affection  from  the  time  I  fii-st  came 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
78th  Congress  and  admired  him  over  the 
years   fur  his  cjnSiStent   erTurts   on   be- 
half of  legislation  beneficial  to  our  postal 
employees    and    other   Federal   workers 
As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Post  Ofl3ce 
and   Civil  Service  Committee  he  played 
a  great  part  in  improving  the  pav  and 
working  conditions  of  Federal  employees 
He  was  one  of  the  principal  supporte-: 
of  legislation   which   established  a  new 
liberalized    formula    for   cumputing    re- 
tirement annuities. 

Men  like  Senator  I^incer  are  sadly 
mi-ssed  and  I  shall  always  think  of  him 
with  fond  mem.ories.  He  was  a  great 
and  courageous  American  and  I  extend 
to  his  daughU>rs  my  deepest  sympathy 
Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a^k 
unammous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  wi*h  to  do  so  may  be  permitted  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  re- 
garding the  life  and  services  of  the  late 
William  Lancer. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from   North  Dakota? 
There  was  no  objection, 
Mr   O'HARA  of  Illinois.    Mr  Speaker 
it    was    with    profound    son-ow    that    I 
learned  of  the  passln.g  of  the  late  senior 
Senator  from  North  Dakota,  the  Honor- 
able WiLLLvM  Lancer.    He  was  my  close 
personal    friend    for    many    years      In 
courageous   dedicaUon   to  what   he   be- 
lieved to  be  right,  and  In  the  champion- 
ing of  little  people  whom  to  defend  was 
tJ   invite    the    vengeful    wrath    of    pub- 
cvi a 
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licized  respectability,  he  was  matchless. 
I  hope  that  the  story  of  his  life,  with  its 
le.ssons  of  devotion  to  duty  regardless  of 
the  cost  or  consequence,  and  its  inspira- 
tion to  faith  and  courage  in  the  doing  of 
go<:>d  deeds,  will  not  be  lost  to  succeeding 
generations.  In  th^  hf e  and  career  of 
one  of  the  most  colorful  statesmen  in 
American  historv,  and  one  of  the  giant 
champions  of  the  oppre.s.<;ed  in  an  era 
now  c\'.)s:nc.  there  is  rich  material  for  the 
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Ihe  Nation  and  all  mankind  is  the 
loser  wiLh  the  close  of  an  era  when  after 
every  election  the  word  came  over  the 
wires  from  North  Dakota:  -Again  the 
people  have  rallied  behuid  Bill  Lancer 
and  Usher  Burdick." 

To  the  family  of  this  noble  m.an  and 
of  his  Ime  wife,  his  inspiration  and  co- 
worker, and  by  whose  side  he  now  rests 
in  a  cemetery  in  North  Dakota  goes  mv 
oe"p  sympathy. 

Mr  BURDICK  Mr  Speaker,  the  Na- 
t.on  lo.st  a  distinguished  Senator  and 
North  Dakota  a  great  champion  on  No- 
vember 8.  1959.  On  that  dav  the 
S-ate  s  senior  Senator.  Wii  liam  iIanger 
died  in  his  .--leep  at  his  home  in  Wash- 
ington at  the  age  of  72,  ending  a  45- 
year  political  career 

William  Lancer,  who  was  born  on  a 
f:irm  lu-ar  Ca.sselton.  N  Dak  on 
September  30,  1886  served  as  State  s  at- 
torney for  Morton  County  between  1914 
and  1916:  as  North  Dakota  attorney 
t-'eneral  between  1916  and  1920;  and  as 
Govemor  for  two  terms  between  1932 
and  1934  and  1936  and  1938.  In  1940 
he  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
for  three  terms  thereafter. 

In  1918  he  marn»-d  Miss  Lydia  Cady 
of  New  Yolk,  who  stood  by  his  side 
during  his  career.  She  died  only  3 
months  before  her  husband. 

WiiLiAM  LfNGER's  name  virtually  be- 
came synonymous  with  that  of  the  Non- 
partisan League,  the  reform  movement 
known  as  the  p<:;litical  prairie  fire.  In 
1916.  he  was  the  leagues  first  success- 
ful candidate  for  North  Dakota  attorney 
general. 

Bill  Lancer,  as  he  was  affectionately 
known  by  his  constituents,  had  a  deep 
compa.ssion  for  the  underdog.  Con- 
sistently, throughout  his  long  political 
career,  he  carried  the  standard  of  the 
poor  and  the  oppressed  against  the  rich 
and  powerful,  without  regard  to  the  con- 
sequences 

The  .'^mall  farmer,  the  working  man, 
the  small  businessman  had  no  better 
friend. 

With    Bill    Lancer    in    Washington. 
North  Dakotan";  knew  thev  had  a  friend 
at  cnurt.  for  he  conscientiously  consid- 
ered the  problems  no  matter  how  trivial 
of  all  his  constituents— fncnds  and  foes.' 

For  many.  Bill  Lancer's  humanita- 
rianism  is  best  remembered  In  the 
troubled  1930-s.  when  as  Governor,  he 
took  bold  action  to  reUeve  the  terrible 
burden  that  depression  and  drouth  had 
brought  to  the  people. 

This  \ital.  Interesting  personality  will 
be  sorely  missed  but  dearly  remembered 
by  thousands  of  people. 


Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  404). 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

Resolved  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able William  Lancek.  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  from  the  State  of  North  Dakota 

Rr.ohcd.  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolut.ons  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  tnereol  to  the  family  cf  Uie  deceased 
beiiiilur. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


LEA\^  OF  ABSENCE 

By  uiianimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  'at  the 
request  of  Mr   Green  of  Pennsylvania > . 

for  an  indefinite  period,  on  account  of 

illness, 

Mr.  Henderson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
A'^rr-DS',  for  an  indefinite  period  on 
account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Simpson  of  Pennsylvania  'at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Fenton  ' ,  on  account  of 
illness. 

Mr.  Hall  fat  the  request  of  Mr.  Len- 
NON  ' .  for  an  indefinite  time,  on  account 
of  Illness. 

Mr.  Dices  (at  the  re<iuest  of  Mr 
Rabaut)  .  from  January  6  to  11,  1960,  on 
account  of  oflScial  business. 

Mr.  Aspinall  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rogers  of  Colorado),  until  January  12. 
1960,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Derounlan  (at  the  request  of  Mr, 
Halleck  ' .  for  the  week  of  January  6,  to 
serve  as  a  representative  of  the  United 
States  on  official  business  in  West  Africa. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  fur- 
ther mark  of  respect  for  our  deceased  col- 
leagues. I  move  that  the  House  do  now 

adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
<at  3  o'clock  p.m.i  the  House  adjotirned 
until   tomorrow,  Thursday,   January   7 
1960.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECLHTVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

The  following  executive  communica- 
tions were  submitted  subsequent  to  the 
adjournment  of  the  86th  Congress,  Ist 
session,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-254 
and  House  Resolution  390 : 

1382.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
August  14.  1959,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
Illustration,  on  a  review  of  reports  on  Blloxl 
Harbor.  Mls8..  requested  by  resolutions  of 
the  Committees  on  Public  Works,  US  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  adopted  March 
31.  1956,  and  June  27,  1956  (H.  Doc.  No. 
271).  October  1,  1959.  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  one  Ultistration  (pursuant  to 
Public  Law  86-254.  approved  September  10 
19591, 

1383.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  30.  1959.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  acwmpanylng  papers  aiKl  lUustrationa, 
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on  a  cooperative  beach  erosion  control  study 
of  the  shore  between  Pemberton  Point  and 
Cape  Cod  Canal,  Masa.,  prepared  under  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  approved  July  3.  1930.  as  amended 
and  supplemented  (H.  Doc.  No.  272  K  Oc- 
tober 1.  1959.  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
illustrations  i  pur.suant  to  Public  Law  86- 
254,  approved  September  10,   1959 1. 

1384.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
August  11.  1959.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
Illustration,  on  a  preliminary  examination 
and  survey  of  an  interim  report  on  GUa  and 
Salt  Rivers.  Gillespie  Dam  tn  McD<-iwe!!  Dam 
•Ite,  Ariz.,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  approved  June  28.  1938  ( H.  D'ic.  No. 
2TP),  November  2.  1959.  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered  tu 
be  printed  with  one  illustration  i  pursviant 
to  Public  Law  86-254,  approved  September 
10.   19591. 

1386,  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
August  3,  1959,  submlttmi?  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations. 
on  a  review  of  reports  on  Cheyenne  River  and 
tributaries,  South  Dakota  and  Wyoming,  re- 
quested by  resolutions  of  the  Committees 
on  Flood  Control  and  Publir  Works.  House 
of  Representatr.es.  adopted  April  19.  1946. 
tiay  3,  1946.  July  5.  1946,  and  March  30.  195.5. 
respectively  iH  Doc.  No  280 1  November 
2,  1959,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  illus- 
trations (pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-254, 
approved  September  10.  1959  i. 

1386  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
report  of  audit  of  Inland  Waterways  Cor- 
poration for  the  fiscal  year  1^59,  pursuant  to 
the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act 
(31  use  841)  (H  Doc  No  281 1.  Novem- 
ber 2,  1959.  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  i  pursuant  to  H  Res  190  agreed  to 
September   12.   1959'. 

1387.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  15.  1959.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and 
Illustrations,  on  a  review  of  reports  on 
LyTin  Camp  Creek.  Corbln.  Ky  .  reqtiested 
by  resolutions  of  the  Committees  on 
Public  Works,  U  S  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives.  adopted  November  13. 
1962,  and  July  29  1953  iH  Doc  No 
282).  December  4,  1959.  referred  to  the 
CcMnmlttee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  two  Illustrations  i  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  86-254,  approved  September 
10. '959). 

)  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from^  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  13,  1959,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  a  review  of  reports  on  Palm  Beach  Har- 
bor, Fla  ,  requested  by  resolutlon.s  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  U  S  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  May  27, 
1962,  and  June  7,  1952  i  H.  Doc  No  283 1 . 
December  14,  1959.  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  Illustrations  (pursuant  to  Public  Law 
86-254.  approved   September    10,   1959  > . 

1389.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  24,  1959,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Il- 
lustration, on  a  review  of  reports  on  Pepperell 
Cove,  Klttery.  Maine,  requested  by  resolu- 
tions  of    the   Committees    on   Public    Works, 


US.  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  March  19,  1954,  and  June  29.  1953 
(H,  Doc.  No.  284)  Decem.ber  14.  1959,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  one  Illustration 
(pursuant  to  Ptibllc  Law  86  254,  approved 
September    10,    1959^. 

1390  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  24.  1959.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  Illus- 
trations, on  a  review  of  report.s  on  Milwaukee 
Harbor.  Wis  .  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Work-?.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, adopted  June  27,  1959  i  H  Doc 
No  285  I  December  14,  19.59,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  lUustratlorw  (pursuant  to 
Public  Law  86-254,  approved  September  10, 
1959  1. 

1391.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
October  14.  1959.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and 
Illustrations,  on  a  cooperative  beach  ero- 
sion control  study  of  the  gulf  shore  of 
Bolivar  Peninsula  in  the  vicinity  of  Roll- 
over FMsh  Pass.  Tex  .  prepared  under  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  approved  July  3.  1930,  as 
amended  and  supplemented  iH  Dr>c  No 
286 1 :  December  14,  1959.  referred  u>  the 
Commlt'ee  riii  Public  Works  and  "rdered  to 
be  printed  with  live  illustrations  (pursuant 
to  Public  Law  8&-254,  approved  September 
10. 1959). 

1392  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
report  on  the  audit  of  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1959,  pursuant  to 
the  Government  Corp>oratlon  Control  Act 
(31  use  841)  (H  Doc,  No  287 1  Decem- 
ber 15,  1959,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operation.';  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  (pursuant  to  H  Res  390.  agreed 
to  Seotember  12.   1959 1. 

1393  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army. 
dated  September  30.  1959,  submitting  a  re- 
port, together  with  accompanying  i>ap>ers 
and  an  Illustration  on  an  interim  report 
on  Maniece  Bayou,  Ark  ,  requested  by  a  reso- 
lution of  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors.  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
February  25  1938  .H  Doc  No  288).  De- 
cember 17.  1959,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  W  irks  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  one  Illustration  (pursuant  to  Public 
Law  86   254    approved  September  10.  1959  > 

1394  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  July  20,  1959.  submitting  a  report. 
together  with  accompanying  papers  and 
Illustrations,  on  a  review  of  rep<Trt^  on  Noyo 
River  and  Harbor,  Calif  .  requested  by  resolu- 
tions of  the  Committees  on  Public  Works. 
US,  Senate  and  Hou.=e  of  Represent,Atlves. 
adopted  April  24,  1953  and  June  24.  1953  (  H. 
Doc  No  289  I  December  17,  1959.  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  illustrations  ( pursuant 
ui  Public  Law  86  254,  approved  September 
10   1959) . 

1395  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  audit  of  the  Office  of  Defense 
Lending.  Treasury  Department,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30.  1959.  pursuant  to  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act  (31 
use  841)  (H.  Doc.  No.  290).  December 
29,  1959,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  (pursuant  to  H  Res  390.  agreed 
to   September    12,    19,59  , 
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Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

1396  A  letter  from  the  Qovernor.  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  transmitting  the  26th 
Annual  Report  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration on  the  work  of  the  Cooperative  Farm 
Credit  System  (Including  the  report  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Credit  Board)  .  coverir.g  the  fis- 
cal year  ended  June  30.  1959.  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Lf)an  Act,  as  amended,  paragraph 
3,  section  4,  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act,  as  amended,  the  Executive  order  of 
March  27,  1933  creating  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration and  sectli^n  6.  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1953  (H  Doc  No  258 1  ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  illustrations 

1397,  A  letter  from  the  director,  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  transmitting  the  proceedings  of 
the  4l8t  Annual  National  Convention  Augu.-jt 
24  to  27,  1959,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  249 
77th  Congress  (H  Doc,  No  291):  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Aflatrs  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  Illustrations. 

1398  A  letter  f*rom  the  national  adjutant. 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  transmitting 
the  report*  and  proceedings  of  the  national 
gathering  held  in  Miami  Beach.  Fla.  Au- 
gust 16  through  21,  19.59  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Public  Ijiw  249  77th  OOO- 
gress,  approved  September  18.  1941  (H.  Doe. 
No  292 1  :  to  the  Committee  on  Vetemns' 
Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  illus- 
trations 

1399  A  letter  from  the  Clerk  House  of 
Representatives  transmitting  a  list  of  re- 
ports IQ  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  rule  III.  clause  2.  of  the  Rules  of  the  Hwu.se 
of  Representatives  (H  Doc  No  263 » .  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

1400  A  letter  from  the  Clerk.  House  of 
Representatives,  transmitting  a  report  from 
July  1,  1958.  to  June  30.  1959,  both  inclusive, 
pursuant  to  paragraphs  102.  103  104.  and  HI 
of  title  2.  United  States  C<xle;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration 

1401  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  the  annual  re- 
port entitled  "Ore^erly  Liquidation  of  Stocks 
of  Agricultural  Commodities  Held  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  the  Ex- 
pansion of  Markets  for  Surplus  Agricultural 
Commodities,"  pursuant  to  section  301  (bi, 
Public  Law  540  &4th  Congrass;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

1402  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  the  report  of 
operatlorvs.  expenditures,  and  obligations 
under  sections  7  through  14  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1959.  and  the 
1959  fiscal  year  appropriations  act  (72  Stat 
188 1,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  June  28.  1937, 
of  the  75th  Congress  (50  Stat.  329 1 ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1403  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  for  the 
month  of  August. relating  to  the  cooperative 
program  of  the  United  States  with  Mexico 
for  the  control  and  eradication  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  pursuant  to  section  3  of  Pub- 
lic Law  8,  80th  Congress  (21  VSC  114di; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1404  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  for  the 
month  of  Septemt)er  relating  to  the  coopera- 
tive program  of  the  United  States  with  Mex- 
ico for  the  control  and  the  eradication  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease,  pursuant  to  section 
3  of  Public  Law  8.  80th  Congress  (21  U  S  C. 
114di;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
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1405  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  for  the 
month  of  October  relating  to  the  cooperative 
program  of  the  United  States  with  Mexico 
for  the  control  and  the  eradication  of  foot- 
and-moi;th  dl.'ease,  pursuant  to  section  3  of 
Public  Law  8,  80th  Congress  (21  UB  C.  114d) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1406  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service.  US  Department 
of  Acrriciilture.  transmitting  a  report  con- 
cerning agreements  concluded  during  Sep- 
tember i.nd  cvtober  1959  under  title  I  of  the 
Aerlcultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  480.  83d  Cong  ) . 
as  amended,  submitted  pursuant  to  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  128.  85th  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1407  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  M'.gra- 
tory  Bird  Conservation  Commission,  Srcre- 
tary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  report 
of  the  Migratory  Bird  C^^'necrvatlon  Commis- 
sion for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1959. 
pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  act  approved 
Februar/  18.  1929  (45  Stat  1222.  USC,  title 
16,  sec.  715b);  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

14^'8  K  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  the  monthly 
report,  July  1959.  nf  the  General  Sales  Man- 
ager, concerning  the  policies,  activities,  and 
developnents.  Including  sales  and  disposals 
by  the  Commrxlity  Credit  Corporation,  to  the 
Commlf.ee  on  Appropriations 

1409.  A  letter  from  the  As.sl6tant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  the  monthly 
TfpoTl.  August  1959.  of  the  General  Sales 
Manager,  concerning  the  policies,  activities, 
and  developments.  Including  sales  and  dls- 
poeals  b  r  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1410  K  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agrliulture.  uansmlttlng  the  montlily 
report.  September  1959  of  the  General  Sales 
Manager,  Commodity  Stabilization  Service, 
concerning  policies,  activities,  and  develop- 
ments. Including  sales  and  duposals  by  the 
Commoclty  Credit  Corporation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Approprlatloiis. 

1411  ,\  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  that  the  appropriation 
to  the  US.  Secret  .Service  for  "Salaries  and 
expense*."  for  the  fiscal  year  1960  has  been 
reapportioned  necessitating  a  supplemental 
estimate  of  appropriation,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3679.  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31 
use  695);  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
prlatloni. 

1412.  K  letter  from  the  Director.  Btireau  of 
the  Bud  ret.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transml'  ting  a  report  that  the  appropriations 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  "Com- 
pensation and  pensions"  for  the  fiscal  year 
1960  indicating  a  need  for  a  supplemental 
estimate  of  appropriation,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amende<l;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

1413  K  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Bud?et.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transml. ting  a  report  that  the  appropriation 
for  the  Department  of  Justice  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses,  general  administration."  for 
the  flsc»l  year  1960.  Indicating  a  need  for  a 
supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation,  pxir- 
suant  to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (31  USC.  665);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

1414  K  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transml'  ting  a  list  of  supplemental  estimates 
of  appropriation  by  departments  and  agen- 
cies, pursuant  to  section  8679,  Revised 
Statute*,  as  amended  (31  US  O.  665);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1415.  .\  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Bureau  rf  the  Budget.  Krecutlre  Office  of  the 
President,    transmitting    a   report    that    the 


appropriation  tr)  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion for  "Compensation  and  pensions"  for 
the  fiscal  year  1960  has  been  api>ortloned 
showing  need  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of 
appropriation,  pursuant  to  section  3679  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S  C. 
665);    to   the   Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1416  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  report  that  the 
appropriation  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion for  'General  operating  expenses"  for 
the  fiscal  year  1960  has  been  reapportioned 
necessitating  a  supplemental  estimate  of 
appropriation,  pursuant  to  section  3679  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S  C. 
665 1 ;    to   the   Conmilttee  on  Appropriations. 

1417  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  trarismittlng  a  report  that 
the  appropriation  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  "Resources  management,"  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1960.  has  been  reapportioned  necessitating 
a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation, 
pursuant  to  section  3679  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  665);  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1418  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  report  that 
the  appropriation  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for  "Grants 
to  States  for  public  assistance"  for  the  fiscal 
year  1960.  has  been  apportioned  Indicating 
a  need  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  ap- 
propriation, pursuant  to  section  3679  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  VSC.  665) ; 
to  the  Committee  on   Appropriations, 

1419  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  report  on  vio- 
lation of  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act,  pursuant 
to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1420  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  repyorts  covering  viola- 
tions of  section  3679.  Revised  Statutes,  and 
Department  of  Defense  Directive  7200.1,  "Ad- 
ministrative control  of  appropriations  w.thin 
the  Department  of  Defense,"  pursuant  to 
section  3679(11(2),  Revised  Statutes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1421.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  report  of  an  unintentional 
violation  In  connection  with  the  obligation 
of  funds  In  excess  of  the  amounts  allotted 
from  one  of  the  appropriations  of  this  De- 
partment, pursuant  to  section  3679,  Revised 
Statutes.  &t  amended  (81  U.S  C.  665);  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1422  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  report  of  the  unintentional 
violation  In  connection  with  the  obligation 
of  funds  In  excess  of  amounts  allotted  from 
one  of  the  appropriations  of  this  Depart- 
ment, piu-suant  to  section  3679,  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  665);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1423  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  report  of  violations  In  con- 
nection with  the  obligation  of  funds  In  ex- 
cess of  amounts  allotted  from  several  of  the 
appropriations  of  the  Department,  as  of  July 
31.  1959,  pursuant  to  section  3679  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  as  amended  (31  U.S  C, 
665) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1424.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  the 
soil  rurrey  and  land  claaslflcatlon  of  the 
lands  In  the  Smith  Fork  project,  Colorado, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  172,  83d  Congress, 
Ist  session;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

142S  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 


soil  survey  and  land  classification  of  the 
lands  In  the  North  Side  pumping  division, 
Minidoka  project,  Idaho,  pursuant  to  Public 
Ljiw  172,  83d  Congress.  Ist  session;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1426  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  the 
sell  survey  and  land  classification  of  the 
lands  in  the  Seedskadee  project.  Wyoming, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  172.  83d  Congress, 
l£t  session;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

1427  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  the 
soil  and  land  classification  of  the  lands  in 
the  Hammon  project.  New  Mexico,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  172,  83d  Congress.  1st  session; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 

1428.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  the 
soil  survey  and  land  classification  of  the 
lands  In  the  Chief  Joseph  Dam  project, 
Greater  Wenatchee  division,  Washington, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  172,  83d  Congress, 
1st  session;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

1429.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report 
covering  soil  survey  and  land  claaslflcatlon 
of  the  lands  In  the  Red  Willow  unit.  French- 
man-Cambridge division,  Missouri  River 
Basin  project,  Nebraska,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  172,  83d  Congress.  1st  session,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1954;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

1430.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  antldeficlency  violations,  pursuant 
to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (31  \JS.C.  665(1)  (2));  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

1431.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Legisla- 
tive Liaison,  Deptu-tment  of  the  Air  Force, 
transmitting  the  Air  Force's  report  entitled 
"Semiannual  Research  and  Development 
Procurenilnt  Action."  for  the  period  January 
1  through  June  SO.  1959,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  567,  82d  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1432  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Legisla- 
tive Liaison,  Department  of  the  Air  FcM-ce, 
transmitting  a  rejxirt  of  the  Air  Force  mili- 
tary construction  contracts  awarded  with- 
out formal  advertising  for  the  period  Janu- 
ary 1  through  June  30,  1&59,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  86-149;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed   Services. 

1433  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Legisla- 
tive Liaison,  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
transmitting  the  quarterly  report  on  the 
number  of  officers  assigned  or  detailed  to 
permanent  duty  In  the  executl^'e  element 
of  the  Air  Force  at  the  seat  of  Government 
as  of  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  1960 
(September  30,  1959),  pursuant  to  section 
8031 1 c),  title  10,  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1434.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  the  semiannual  report 
of  Department  of  the  Army  contracts  for 
military  construction  awarded  without 
formal  advertisement  for  the  perltxl  January 
1  through  June  30,  1959,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  85-685,  85th  Congress;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

1435.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  oi  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  number 
of  officers  on  duty  with  the  Department  of 
the  Army  and  the  Army  General  Staff  on 
June  30,  1959,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  581, 
Blst  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1436.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  number 
of  officers  on  duty  with  the  Department  of 
the  Army  and  the  Army  General  Staff  on 
September  30,  1859,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
581,  81st  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services, 
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1437.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposetl  leg- 
islation entitled  "A  bill  to  remove  the  re- 
quirement that,  of  the  Chief  and  Deputy 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships,  one  must  be 
specially  qualified  and  experienced  in  naval 
engineering  and  the  other  must  be  spe- 
cially qualified  and  experienced  m  r.^ivai 
architecture  ■,  to  the  Committee  0:1  Armed 
Services. 

1438.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  pr'-p^jsed  leg- 
islation entitled  "A  bill  to  place  Naval  Re- 
serve OflBcers'  Training  Corps  gradua:.es 
(Regulars)  In  a  status  comparable  with  US 
Naval  Academy  graduates  ,  uj  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

1439.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  of  the  payment  of 
claims  arising  from  the  correction  of  mili- 
tary or  naval  records  for  the  period  Jan- 
uary 1  through  June  30.  1959.  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  220,  82d  Congress,  to  :lie  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

1440.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  the  report  "Real 
and  Personal  Property  of  the  Department 
of  Defense."  as  of  June  30,  1959,  pursuant 
to  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

1441.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  1  Supply  and  Logistics,,  trans- 
mlttlng  reports  submitted  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  fur 
the  period  January  1  through  June  30,  1959, 
listing  new  contracts  negotiated  under  the 
authority  of  sections  2304'a).16i  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  pursuant  to  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  2304.  ei:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 

1442.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  relative  to  a  proposal  to  transfer 
the  submarine  Flasher  iSS-248)  to  the 
Chambers  of  Conunerce  of  Groton  and 
Greater  New  London.  Conn  ,  pursuant  to 
title  10.  United  States  CcxJe  section  7308, 
to  the  Committee  on  Arm.ed  Services 

1443.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Re- 
search and  Development,  Department  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  rep<jrt  (jn  Department 
of  the  Army  research  and  develupment  con- 
tracts for  $50,000  or  more  which  were 
awarded  diu-lng  the  period  January  l 
throuKh  June  30,  1959  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  557,  sad  Congress,  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services, 

1444.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Chief  of 
Naval  Material  (Procurement  ,  Department 
of  the  Navy,  transmitting  the  Navy  s  semi- 
annual report  of  research  and  development 
procurement  actions  of  »50,000  and  over  for 
the  period  January  1  through  June  30,  1959, 
puriuant  to  title  10,  United  States  Code  sec- 
tion 2357;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices 

1445.  A  letter  from  the  Chief,  Bureau  of 
Yards  and  Docks.  Department  of  the  Navy 
transmitting  the  semiannual  report  covering 
the  p>erlod  January  1  through  June  30,  1959. 
indicates  those  military  construction  con- 
tracts awarded  on  other  than  competitive 
basis  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  ^.ur- 
suant  to  Public  Law  85-685.  85th  Congress, 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

1446.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  the  Fourth  Report  of  the 
Attorney  General  on  Competition  in  the 
Synthetic  Rubber  Industry,  covering  the  in- 
dustry's operation  under  private  enterprise 
In  the  calendar  year  1958.  pursuant  to  Senate 
Report  No  117.  84th  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services 

1447.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization.  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  the 
34th  report  on  property  acquisitions  for  the 
Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  for 


the  quarter  ending  June  30,  !95a  pursuant 
to  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950; 
to   the    Committee   on    Armed    Services. 

1448  A  letter  from  the  Director,  OfSce  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  Executive 
Offl:e  of  the  President,  transmitting  the 
semiannual  report  on  the  strategic  and  crit- 
ical material.s  storicpiling  prngriirn  for  the  pe- 
riod January  1  to  June  30,  1959.  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  520,  79th  Congress,  to  the 
Com.mittee  on  Armed  Services 

1449  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
C;vi;  and  Defense  Mobilization.  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  the 
quarterly  report  of  Federal  contributions  for 
the  quarter  endlnc  September  30.  1959.  pur- 
suant to  subsection  201(1)  of  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1450.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  GSA  operations  In  the  pro- 
duction of  abaca  during  fiscal  year  1959.  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  883.  81st  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1451.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  notice  of  a  proposed  disposition  of  ap- 
proximately 19,000  pounds  of  crude  quartz 
crystals  now  held  In  national  stockpile,  pur- 
suant to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  Piling  Act.  53  Stat  811.  as  amended. 
50  use  98b(e] ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

1452  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  notice  of  a  proposed  disposition  of 
approximately  141.808  pounds  of  pyrethrum 
I  20  percent)  extract  now  held  In  the  national 
stockpile  pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act.  53  Stat 
811  as  amended  50  USC  98b(e);  to  the 
Committee   on   .\rmeU  Services 

1453  A  letter  from  the  adjuttint  general. 
Veterans  ut  Foreign  Wars,  tran,Km;tt  irig  the 
annual  reports  of  officers  of  the  Vetf-rin.s  f 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  t.-gether 
with  a  report  of  audit  by  Hasklns  &  Sells. 
certified  public  accountants,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  August  31.  1959,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  630,  74th  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  .^rmed  Services 

1454  .\  letter  from  the  Attorney  Genera! 
transmitting  a  report  discussing  .lapects  of 
Government  procurement  for  defense  pur- 
poses and  results  rif  cutinuing  review  of  the 
outstanding  voluntary  agreements  and  pro- 
grams established  under  section  708  ei,  and 
made  pursuant  to  section  708:  ei  of  the  De- 
fense Prtxluctiun  Act  of  1950.  as  amended, 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 

1455  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director 
Office  of  ClvU  and  Defense  M:)bili/.a*  loti  Ex- 
ecutive Office  )f  the  President  tran.smi' ting 
the  'Report  on  Borrowing  Authority  f.jr  the 
Quarter  Ending  June  30.  1959  "  pursuant  to 
section  304.  b.  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act,  as  amended,  '.-.>  tiie  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  C\irrency 

1456  A  letter  from  the  Director  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defeni»e  Mobi;iza*U)n,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  re- 
vision of  table  11  to  replace  where  neces&arv 
a  page  that  was  assembled  In  error  in  some 
of  the  June  30.  1959,  documents  entitled 
'Report  on  Borrowing  Auth.->rity'  pursuant 
to  section  304(b)  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act;  to  the  C<>mmlttee  on  Bai.king  and 
Currency 

1457  A  letter  frr  m  the  Director  Office  of 
ClvU  and  Defen.se  M  .biUzatlrm,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  the  '  Re- 
fXDrt  on  Borrowing  Authority  '  for  the  quarter 
ending  September  30,  1959,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 304ibi  of  the  Defense  Pr-xluctlon  Act 
as  amended,  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency 

1458  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce,   transmitting  the  49th  quarterly 


report,  covering  the  third  quarter  1959.  pur- 
suant to  the  Ex^x  rt  Control  Act  of  1»49;  to 
the  Committee     i.  Hanking  and  Currency 

1459  A  let*«"r  Irotn  tJ^e  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  Lnlted  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port reviewing  selected  phases  of  low-rent 
housing  activities  In  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Vu-gln  Islands.  July  1958.  pursuant  to  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  USC 
53).  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of 
1950  (31  USC.  67).  and  the  Housing  Act  of 
1964  (42  use  1435);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banklrig  and  Currency 

1460  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Supply  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  reports  on  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  prime  contract  awards  to  small  and 
other  business  firms  showing  military  pro- 
curement actions  completed  during  the 
month  of  June,  and  In  fiscal  year  1959,  pur- 
suant to  section  10(d)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

1461  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Supply  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  reports  on  Army.  Navy  and  Air 
Force  prime  contract  awards  to  small  and 
other  business  flrms  showing  military  pro- 
curement actions  completed  during  the 
month  of  July  1959,  pursuant  to  section  10 
(d)  of  the  Small  Business  Act,  as  amended: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 

1462  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretjiry 
of  Defense  (Supply  and  Logistical  ,  transmit- 
ting reports  on  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
prime  contract  awards  to  small  and  otlier 
business  firms  showing  military  procurement 
actions  completed  during  the  month  of  Au- 
gust 1969,  pursuant  to  section  10(d)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  as  amended,  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Cxirrency 

1463  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Supply  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting reports  on  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  prime  contracts  to  small  and  other 
business  firms  showing  military  procvirement 
actions  completed  during  the  month  of 
September  1959,  pursuant  to  section  10(dt 
of  the  Small  Business  Act.  as  amended,  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 

1464  A  letter  from  the  President  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  transmitting 
a  report  (pt  1  and  pt.  2)  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington  as  of  the  close 
of  business  June  30,  1969,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency 

1465  A  letter  from  the  Admlnist  rat^/r 
Small  Business  Administration,  transmitting 
a  report  on  liquidating  the  asseu  formerly 
held  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration which  were  transferred  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Bu-slness  Ad- 
ministration by  Reorganization  Plan  No  2 
of  1954  and  Reorganization  Plan  No  1  of 
1957.  covering  the  quarterly  pen<.)d  ended 
Junk  30,  1959,  pursuant  to  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  Liquidation  Act, 
as  amended,  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

1466  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, Small  Business  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  progress  made  in 
liquidating  the  assets  formerly  held  by  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  which 
were  transferred  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  by  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  2  of  1954  and  Reorganization 
Plan  No,  1  of  1957,  pursuant  to  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  Liquidation 
Act,  as  amended,  and  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1  of  1957;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency 

1467  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transnutting  copies  of  the  quar- 
terly report  to  Congress  on  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  liquidation   fund- 
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Treasury  Department  activities  for  the  pe- 
riod ended  June  30.  1959.  pursuant  to  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  Act.  as 
amended  (67  Stat.  230),  and  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1  of  1957  (22  FR  4633  ;  to 
the  Committee  on  B.inking  and  Currency. 

1468  A  letter  from  tlie  Secretary  of  xhe 
Treasury,  transmitting  copies  of  the  quar- 
terly report  on  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  liquidation  fund-Treasury  De- 
partment activities  for  the  period  ended 
September  30.  1959,  pursuant  to  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  CorpcH-ation  Act.  as 
amended,  and  Reorganization  Plan  No  1  of 
1967;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 

1469  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State,  transmitting  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  EMstrlct  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act 
of  1947  regarding  certain  benefits  for  em- 
ployees of  public  International  organiza- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

1470.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  District 
of  Columbia  Redevelcpment  Land  Agency, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1959,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Redevel- 
opment Act  of  1645  (Public  Law  592.  79th 
Cong  ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

1471  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nation- 
al Capital  Planning  C.->mmlsslon.  transmit- 
ting a  rep>ort  showing  lands  acquired  by  the 
Commission  during  the  fiscal  year  1959,  for 
the  development  of  the  p.ark,  parkway,  and 
playground  system  of  the  Nafonal  Capital 
and  Its  environs  In  nearby  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  act  of 
Congress  of  June  6,  1924  (renumbered  sec. 
13  of  Public  Law  692,  approved  July  19. 
1952);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia, 

1472  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  State,  transmitting  the  22d  semiannual 
report  on  the  International  educational  ex- 
change program  of  the  Department  of  State 
during  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1959,  pur- 
suant to  section  10O8  of  Public  Law  402 
(80th  Cong  );  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1473  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  reports  relating  to 
the  restoration  of  withdrawn  unobligated 
balances  of  approprlnttons.  pursuant  to  31 
use  701-708;  to  Uie  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations 

1474  A  letter  from  the  administrative  as- 
sistant. Secretary  of  Agriculture,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Dtp.\rt- 
ment  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1959, 
pursuant  to  section  404' d)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Adminlst rat;ve  Services  Act  of 
1949.  Public  Law  152,  Slst  Congress,  as 
amended,  to  the  Committee  on  Ou\  eminent 
Operations. 

1475  A  letter  from  the  Administrative 
Assistant  Attorney  General  tran.smlttlng  a 
report  required  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
Circular  No  A-23.  in  connection  with  the  res- 
toration of  balances  withdrawn  from  appro- 
priation and  fund  accounts  pursuant  to  the 
act  of  July  25,  1957  (31  USC  701  708.  ;  to 
the   Committee   on   Government   Operations 

1476  A  letter  from  the  Chief,  Accounting 
Division,  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  trans- 
mitting copies  of  reports  as  of  June  30.  1959, 
covering  reports  prior  U<  reeUjration  of  bal- 
ances as  prescribed  by  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
Circular  A  23  dated  June  21.  1967.  under  act 
of  July  26.  1956  (31  USC.  701  70);  to  the 
Committee  on   Government   Operations. 

1477  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  transmitting  reports  of  pro- 
p<-«ed  restorations  of  certain  balances  of  ap- 
propriations and  funds  previously  withdrawn 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  pur- 


suant t-o  Public  Law  798  84th  Congress  (31 
use,  701-708);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

14  78  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  reports  with  respect 
to  re?t,  .rat!  ::i,s,  ft,s  of  June  30,  1959,  of  pre- 
v;  ■■Ar,\y  withdrawn  unobligated  balances, 
pursu<;nt  to  Public  Law  798.  84th  Congress, 
to  the. Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

1479  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  tran.'jnntting 
with  reference  to  the  report  trnnsmitted  to 
the  Congress  by  the  Comptroller  General 
under  date  of  November  24,  1959,  entitled, 
"Review  of  Management  of  Leased  Private 
Lines  Telephone  Facilities  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  Selected  Civil  Agencies";  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 

1480  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting one  copy  each  of  eight  reports  prior  to 
restoration  of  balances,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  798.  84th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1481  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting a  rejxirt  coverliig  pergonal  property  re- 
ceived by  State  surp'us  property  agencies 
for  d'strlbutlon  to  public  health  and  edu- 
cational institutions  and  civil  defense  or- 
ganize .icns  under  sections  203(J)  and 
203(k)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949,  for  the  calen- 
dar quarter  July  1  through  September  30, 
1959.  pursuant  to  fecUon  203 lO)  of  that 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

1482.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  trans- 
mitting 17  reporu  prior  to  restoration  of 
balances  as  of  June  30,  1959.  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  798.  approved  July  1956  (31 
U.S.C  701-708);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1483.  A  letter  from  the  administrative 
assistant.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  traris- 
mltUng  a  copy  of  a  report  submitted  to  the 
Treasury  Department  pertaining  to  the 
restoration  of  balances  withdrawn  from  ap- 
propriation and  fund  accounts,  pursuant 
to  the  act  of  July  25.  1956  (31  USC.  701- 
708);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1484.  A  letter  from  the  administrative 
assistant.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  a  report  submitted  to  the 
Treasury  Department  pertain. ng  to  the 
restoration  of  balances  withdrawn  from  ap- 
pn.)prlatlon  and  fund  accounts,  pursuant 
to  the  act  of  July  25  1956  i31  USC  701- 
708  I  :  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations 

1485  A  letter  from  the  administrative 
assistant.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting rep<irte  relating  to  the  restoration 
of  withdrawn  unoh'.ieated  balances  of  ap- 
proprlatli  ns,  pursuant  to  31  USC.  701- 
708  to  the  C>.'mm.ittee  on  Government  Oj>- 
erati'^ns 

14P6  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Inter- 
sUit*  Commerce  Commission,  transmitting 
copies  of  re{»rt  prior  to  restoration  of  bal- 
ances, pursuant  to  the  act  of  July  25,  1956 
(31  use  701-708).  effective  June  30,  1957; 
to  the  (Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

1487  A  letter  from  the  Secretary-  of  La- 
b(ir,  transmitting  a  report  required  bv  the 
act  of  July  25,  1956  (70  Stat.  647;  31  USC. 
701  708  i ,  as  Implemented  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  Circular  A  23  for  restoration  to 
the  accounts  of  the  Bureau  of  Einployment 
Security;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operauons. 

1488  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
National  Labor  RelaUons  Board,  transmitting 
a  report  prior  to  restoration  of  balances  re- 


questing restoration  of  funds  to  appropria- 
tion salaries  and  expenses,  63M01(X).  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  798.  84th  Congress  i31 
use.  701);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations, 

1489  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Selective 
Service  System,  transmitting  a  report  for 
the  restoration  of  previously  withdrawn  un- 
obligated balances  of  the  1958  expired  ap- 
propriation, pursuant  to  Public  Law  798  84th 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1490  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Administration.  Dr-ji^rtment  of  State, 
transmitting  copies  of  requests  for  the  res- 
toration of  unobligated  bs-lances  to  appro- 
priation accounts  of  the  i:>f  pArtmer.t  of 
State,  pursuant  to  subsection  ai(2)  of 
Public  Law  798.  84th  C  i.ut.  .'.«  and  sub- 
sequent instructions  Issuci  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  in  Clrciilar  No  A  23,  dated 
June  21,  1957;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
eriiment  Operations, 

1491.  A  letter  from  the  Acti:-g  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  copies  of  re- 
ports of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  and  the  Office 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  cover- 
ing restoration  of  balances  withdrawn  from 
ap.iroprlation  and  fund  accounts  under  the 
control  of  the  Treasury  Department,  pursu- 
ant to  section  1(a)(2)  of  the  act  of  Julv  25, 
1956  (70  Stat.  648)  (31  USC  Supp  V,"  701 
(B)(2)),  84th  Congress.  2d  session:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1492.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Director, 
Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts, 
transmitting  copies  of  reports  for  restora- 
tion under  section  701)2)  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  of  amounts  necessary  to  liqui- 
date obligations  legally  Incurred  In  prior 
years  but  which  remain  unpaid  as  of  June 
30.  1959,  and  also  to  cover  negative  balances 
In  expired  and  merged  appropriation  ac- 
counts resulting  from  the  payment  of  obli- 
gations which  were  not  anticipated  as  of 
the  date  of  our  last  report  of  obligations 
under  section  1311  of  Public  Law  663.  B3d 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Oj^erations. 

1493  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  '^'et- 
erans'  Administration,  transmitting  copies 
of  reports  requesting  restoration  of  moneys 
previou.'ly  withdrawn  from  the  appropria- 
tions, 35M0152,  "Medical  administration  and 
miscellaneous  operating  expenses,  'V^A".  " 
3GMO:56,  'Outpatient  care,  VA":  and 
3670157.  "Maintenance  and  operation  of  sup- 
ply dP}>ots,  VA  1957."  pursuant  to  Public 
Li^w  7iJ8  84th  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations 

1494  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  a  review  of  selected  activities  of 
the  Naval  Supply  Depot.  Mechanicsburg.  Pa.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1495  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  review  of  operations  of  Henry 
C  Mustin  Airfield.  Naval  Air  Material  Cen- 
ter, Philadelphia,  Pa  ,  m.ade  in  1957  with  a 
followup  review  In  1959:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government   Operations. 

1496,  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  letter  to  the  Director,  International  Co- 
operation Administration  pertaining  to  the 
assistance  program  for  Laos;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations 

1497  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  examination  of  the  economic 
and  technical  assistance  program  for  India 
as  administered  by  the  International  Coop- 
eration Administration  of  the  Department  of 
State,  for  the  fiscal  years  1955  through  1958; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, 

1498  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral   of    the    United    States,    transmitting    a 
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report  on  the  ■zamloatton  of  n.S.  eontrlbu- 
tlons  to  the  European  Payments  Union.  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Adxi Inlstrstion .  De- 
partaaent  of  State.  eoTerlBg  tbe  past  several 

years:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1409.  A  letter  from  the  Ca«ptrai:«r  Gen- 
eral of  the  U  sited  States,  transmlttir.g  a 
copy  of  a  »h«rt-farni  report  to  the  Board  erf 
Directors,  TenneBsee  Valley  Authority,  on 
the  audit  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Autaority 
for  the  fiscal  ye,.r  ended  June  3  J,  196y.  pur- 
suant to  the  GoTernment  Cocporat:  n  Cr;.- 
trol  Act  (31  U.S.C  841  ;  to  tne  Conin:;tLee 
on    Governroent   Operarions. 

1500.  A  letter  from  the  Comptr^ 'ier  G*;u- 
eral  of  the  United  Suites,  trantriiir.na;  a 
report  on  the  audit  of  t,he  Conimodirv  Credit 
Corporatioa  activit.es.  New  Orleans  com- 
modity office,  Commudty  Stabilization  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  A?r:ijaitiire.  purs'aan:  tij 
the  Budget  and  Ac:our.tin^  Act.  1921  (31 
use  53  '  .  and  the  .Ac-  unting  and  .-Vuditiug 
Act  of  1950  ',31  use  67  i  ;  Uj  the  Committee 
on  Governm-^nt  Opera t:ijn.-^ 

1501.  A  letter  froni  the  Comptr  Mer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  tran»niit..!ng  a  re- 
port on  the  examination  of  the  pricing  of 
Dep«u^meat  of  Air  Force  Cfn^racta  AF-30 
(6361-3494  and  AF-30<  eoa  i -.366*3  with 
Northern  Radio  Co.  Inc  ,  New  Yurie,  N.Y., 
pursuant  to  the  Buuget  and  .Accounting?  Act. 
1921  (31  use.  53  and  the  .Accounting  and 
Auditing  Act  of  IrfoO  .31  U^C  67 1  ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operatic  ns 

1502.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transinittlng  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  selected  aspect*  i  f  tlie 
dlsabUity  Insurance  program  administered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Oid-Age  and  Surviv,  rs  In- 
surance, Social  Security  Adininistraticn,  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Wei'.ire, 
June  1955,  purssant.  to  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act.  1921  (31  U  S  C.  63).  and 
the  Accountmg  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950 
(31  U.S.C.  67 1  .  to  the  Committee  un  Gov- 
ernment Operations 

1503.  A  iett.er  from  tx^e  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  Uni'ed  S"  r^.^  'r.insau-.'..i.^  a  re- 
port of  the  review  ..:'  rua;.a.;ement  :  leased 
private  lines  telepa  ne  lacu.ues  within  the 
Department,  of  Defence  and  selected  civil 
agencies  coniploted  in  Sept^-mber  1959,  pur- 
suant to  the  Budget  and  .Accounting  Act, 
1931  (31  use  53 1 ,  and  "he  Accounting 
and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  ,31  U  S  C.  67i:  to 
the   Committee   on   Government   Operations. 

1504.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  trciuamitting  a  re- 
port on  th*'  review  ^f  aelected  Insurance 
operations  of  the  Veteran^'  AcLn;inistration 
for  the  fiscal  year  1933,  pursuant  to  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  1921  (31  US  C 
53),  and  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act 
of  1950  (31  US.C.  67,,  to  the  Com.mittee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1505.  A  letter  from  'he  Comptro.ler  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  management  c.-ntrois 
of  the  Department  of  Corrections.  District  of 
Columhid  government,  pursuant  to  the 
Budget  and  AC'-.-i-.tm.;  Act.  1321  ,31  US.C. 
63  I ,  and  the  Accounting  and  .Auditing  Act  nf 
1950  1 31  use.  67,;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Oper.itions. 

1506  A  letter  from  the  Comptroiler  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  examination  of  the  pricing  of 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  contract 
AF  41(60aj-«175  with  the  Rheem  Manufac- 
turing Co..  Aircraft  Division.  Downey,  Calif., 
pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act. 
1921  (31  US.C.  53  I ,  and  the  Accounting  and 
Auditing  Act  of  1960  (31  US.C.  87 1  ,  to  the 
Committee  on  GoTernment  Operations 

1507  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral   of    the    United    States,    trans.Tiittlng    a 

Jeprat   on    the   review   ot   activities    In    the 
northern  region  (region  1),  the  R<x:k7  Moun- 


tain region  (region  2).  and  the  OaUfornta 
regica  (region  5),  Kkrest  Service.  Depart- 
ment >f  .Agriculture.  September  196A,  pursu- 
ant to  the  Budcet  uid  Acc<junting  Act.  192  1 
(31  US.C.  53).  and  the  Acoountlik«  and  Au- 
diting Act  f.f  1960  (31  Uj^  C.  67i;  to  the 
ComnuCti'e  on   Government  Operati    us. 

1503.  A  letter  frr'tn  tt.e  Compu:  >iier  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Sti.ves.  transrt^ttlUk;  a 
report  on  the  fxin.:nr.  :.  '  !  •:.'■  ;r:'iiig  of 
Department  of  me  A.:  f-.-rce  a>  ^;oU^''  ! 
Sacd-pnce  c  ntratt  AF  c''.Oo.J.  i.:_.^j  A.ti. 
G-netil  Motors  Corp  .  AC  S>ci..k  V.-.^  Divi- 
8i.o:<.  M  iwau/tee.  W.s..  pur  —w.:  Uj  the 
Budg-t  .ind  A  counting  Act.  19:^1  (31  U-S.C. 
Ovij.  and  tne  .All  uutm^  and  Auditing  Act 
of  1950  (31  use.  67);  to  the  CortunUtee  on 
Government  Operations. 

loce.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  a  report  on  the  audit  of  the  Gorgas 
Memorial  Institute  of  Tropical  and  Preven- 
tive Msdlclne.  Inc  .  for  the  llscal  year  ended 
June  CO.  1959.  pursuant  to  the  act  of  M.\y  7. 
1928  (22  use  278a);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1510.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  audit  of  custodianship  func- 
tions of  the  Office  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1938,  pu'suant  to  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act,  1921  (31  U3C.  53),  and  the 
Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31 
use  87);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1511.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  of  the  National  Wool  Act 
pr^^nm  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  August  1958. 
pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
1021  1 31  use  531.  and  the  Accounting 
and  At:d!tlng  Act  of  1950  (31  US.C  67);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1512  A  letter  from  the  ComptroJler  Ge-n- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  of  the  southeastern  power 
system  and  related  activltlei?,  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers (CnvU  Functions  I.  and  the  South- 
ea.<^t€rn  Power  Administration.  Department 
of  rhe  Interior,  for  the  flscal  years  1957  and 
195H  nursuant  to  the  Bud<?et  and  Account- 
ing Act.  1921  (31  US.C.  53).  and  the  Ac- 
counting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31  U  S.C. 
67):  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erattfjns. 

1513.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
er;d  of  the  United  .Stjites.  tmn.smitting  a  re- 
port of  the  review  i»{  seiectt'd  activities  of 
the  .Millt  Lry  Sea  Tr mspor  .atioi.  Service.  De- 
par-rrif-n'  r  ;  t,Y\f.  jinv:  p\.-i!uant  t^ >  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act.  lyiil  (31  USC  5:i  i  .  and 
the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31 
use.  67 1  ;  to  the  Committee  '  u  Govern- 
ment Operations 

1514  A  letter  from  the  Couiptro  ler  Gen- 
eral (  r  the  United  Stat^^,  triinsmictinj;  a 
report  on  the  e^a/r  inat.ou  uf  the  pr.cing  of 
certain  Arm  fixed-price  subc  jrirractn. 
awarded  to  Telecomp'r .:  .■  c  rp  ,  Whitt*Ui«r 
Controls  Division.  Lus  A.-^tles.  C  .ijf  .  by 
General  Motors  Corp..  Ai:i.-on  Divlsir.u,  In- 
dianapolis. Ind..  under  Depaj-traent  of  the 
Air  Force,  pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act,  1921  (31  use.  5.3,.  and  the 
Account. ng  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  ,31 
U.S  C  ^7i  :  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Opera*  i.n.s 

l.il5  A  lp':»er  fr'-m  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  .Statt>3.  transmitting  a  re- 
port nn  thp  review  of  the  resear  -h  training, 
and  feilow'hip  grant-in-aid  programs  ad- 
mi-ntstered  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  Public  Health  Service.  Department  of 
Health  Education,  and  Welfare  pursuant  tn 
the  B'Jd.:et  and  Accounting  Act,  1931  Cll 
use.  53(.  and  the  Accounting  and  Audit- 
ing Act  of  1960  (31  USC  «7):  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on    Government   Operations. 


'518  A  Utter  from  the  Comptr  tiitr  (ien- 
era.  of  tiie  Un.ted  .*- tatt  s.  tr:,  •iiuniti.ri^  h 
report  m  exaxninuti  m  o(  the  priciuK  ijl  hxed- 
pnce  subco:  tra*:;  1  l»«u»d  to  (rene:  li  t.ectnc 
Co.  Utlr  A.  MY.  !y  Ai-ief.iT'. -i  F  *ch  Arn-ia 
(  ,irp  ,  for  U  oU  b<jmb«r  tin-  control  under 
DejiartziUiUt  ol  the  A.r  !■  ur  e  ctju'ra  ts,  pi.r- 
■uuiit  tu  the  BiKlgot  and  Accui.nting  Act. 
laJl  (31  U.S  e.  53  I  .  an«l  the  Ac  ■ouiiL.;.,<  ii..d 
Au'Uung  Act  of  ISJ  Mi  (.11  UJ6.1  67  ,  i..  ine 
Cumnilttee  on   Govcrnnumt    (Jpe:  .itiwi.^ 

1517.  A  letter  from  the  e« mptroiler  Gen- 
er  il  of  the  UaUed  Bt.aes.  tranMjutuug  a 
report  ca  tke  revtew  of  the  uci.vr.iee  or  tlie 
Wa£lilB|(toa.  D.C..  reslotval  office.  General 
Services  Administration,  relative  to  Uie  pro- 
curement, storage,  ajKl  delivery  of  No.  6  fuel 
oil  for  the  period  September  1,  1955.  throuch 
Decem-Uer  31.  195&.  pursuant  to  the  Budget 
and  Aecouatiag  Act,  1931  (31  Ui>.C  &3).  and 
the  AAOoiiCtlng  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950 
(31  US.C.  67),  to  the  CommUUe  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1518.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtes.  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  selected  supply  ac- 
tivities of  the  Veterans"  Adinini*uatU)n  for 
the  flseal  years  1957  and  1953.  pursuant  t-a 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  1921  (31 
U  S.C.  53) .  and  the  Accounting  and  Audlllng 
Act  of  1950  (31  use.  67);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1519.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  aircraft  malnunanee 
and  supply  activities  at  the  Aircraft  and 
Supply  Base.  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  Treasury  De- 
partment, pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
coimtlng  Act.  1921  (31  U3.C.  53),  and  the 
Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31 
US.C.  67),  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1520.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  StaUs.  Uansmlttlng  a 
report  on  the  review  of  the  medical  charities 
Preedmen's  H(36pital  programs.  District  of 
Columbia  government.  November  1958,  pur- 
suant to  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
1921  (31  U.S.C.  53),  and  the  Accounting  and 
Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31  USC  67);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1521.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  tranamltUng  a 
report  on  the  review  of  vehicle  maintenance 
and  replacement  costs.  Department  of  the 
Air  Force,  fiscal  year  1958  through  fiscal  year 
1959.  pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Act.  1921  (31  US.C.  53).  and  the  Ac- 
counting and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31 
US.C.  67) :  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1522.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  certain  operation*,  of 
the  Federal -aid  highway  progiam  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, in  region  2.  Hagerstown.  Md..  October 
1958,  pursunnt  to  the  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Act.  1921  (31  use.  53).  and  the  Ac- 
counting and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31 
US  C.  67) :  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1523.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  transmltUt,g  a 
report  on  the  review  of  the  policies,  proce- 
dures, and  practices  of  the  General  Services 
Adml'  .^tr'ition  r<*lHtt»^g'  • -,  thf>  s''>r»lon  of 
sites  for  thp  lU'rai-e  of  stratf-ylo  and  critical 
ma'ariilB  acq\ilretl  under  '  hp  .Strsteeic  end 
Critlca.  Mjiterlftlfl  St<  -k  PIIIiik  Act  50  U  .S  C. 
88  and  her  related  le,rlslatl<  n.  reviewed  In 
May  li>6e  5,ursi.vnt  tf  th«'  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act.  li»lil  ,31  US.C.  53 (.  and  the 
Accounting  and  .Auditing  .Act  of  r.*£XJ  1 
US  C.  87),  to  U-.e  Conm^lttee  n  Go-.crnn.m.t 
Oj^>era»lons. 

1.^24.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
ern!  '-f  the  United  States,  tran.'^mittlng  a 
report   on   the   examination   of  the  mllluu-y 
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assistance  program  administered  by  t!ie  De- 
partment of  the  Navy.  December  1959.  pur- 
suant to  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
1921  (31  use  53  I.  and  the  Accounting  and 
Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31  USC  67,;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1525  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  on  the  audit  of  the  financial  state- 
ments of  the  Columbia  River  jxjwer  system 
and  related  activities  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30.  1959.  pursuant  to  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  US.C  53).  and 
the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31 
U  S  C.  67) ;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Goveriunent 
0;>eratlons. 

1628  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
report  on  the  review  of  the  National  Rfst-rve 
Fleet.  Maritime  Administration.  Department 
of  Commerce,  for  the  fiscal  years  1957  and 
1958.  pursuant  to  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales 
Act  of  1948  (50  use  App  .  sec.  1744):  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1527  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
International  Cooperation  Administration, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  pertain- 
ing to  a  report  on  the  examination  of  the 
economic  and  technical  assistance  progr.im 
for  India  as  administered  by  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Admiolstratlrn  under 
the  mutual  security  program  for  the  fiscal 
years  1955  through  1958.  to  the  Commlltee 
on  Government  Operations 

1628  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  a  letter  to  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  SUtes  p?rtalnlng  to  a 
report  on  the  examination  o(  US  contribu- 
tions to  the  European  Payments  Union.  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Administration.  De- 
partment of  State,  covering  the  past  several 
years;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1529  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  traiismlttlng  the  second  report 
of  the  Federal  voting  a*.£istance  program 
covering  the  period  from  July  1957  through 
September  1959.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  296. 
84th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

1530.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  Chairman. 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commission. 
tran.«:mlttlng  relative  to  the  preparation  of 
plans  and  estimates  for  the  erect  i(jn  of  a  suit- 
able memorial  to  Gen.  John  J  Pershing,  to- 
gether with  recommendations  with  respect  to 
site,  design,  and  materials,  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  46),  84th  Congress,  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

1631.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  an  application  for 
a  loan  to  the  San  Benito  County  Water  Dis- 
trict, of  Holllster  Calif  .  for  the  construc- 
tion of  Hernandez  Dam  ,,n  the  San  Benito 
River,  pursuant  to  the  Small  Reclamation 
Projects  Act  of  iy56  i  Aug  6.  1956,  70  Stat. 
1044.  as  amended  June  5.  1957.  71  Stat  48, 
sec.  4(c(.  8^  amended);  to  tlie  CommiJteo  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AfTaIrs 

1532.  A  letter  from  the  Actlnc  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  iransmiititiK  a  report  on  the 
construction  and  operation  of  saline  water 
d-moristratlon  plants,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  85-883;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs 

1533.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secr?t.ary  of 
the  Interior,  tran.smitting  a  draft  uf  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  July  1.  1932  (47  Sua  564.  26  us  C. 
386a),  relating  to  the  adjustn.ent  or  can- 
cellation of  Indian  debts";  to  the  C-ommlttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

1634  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  an  apjillcation 
for  a  loan  to  the  South  San  Joaquin  Irriga- 


tion District,  In  San  Joaquin  Covinty.  Calif  , 
pursuant  to  the  Small  Reclamatl. m  Projects 
Act  of  1956  (Aug  6,  1056,  70  Stat  1044.  as 
amended  June  5  1957.  71  Stat  48  sec  4  c  i  i ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

1535.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  a 
finding  unfavorable  to  the  development  of 
the  Pine  River  project  extension  In  south- 
western Colorado  and  northwestern  New 
Mx.co.  pursuant  to  the  act  of  April  11,  1P56 
(70  Stat.  105);  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

1536.  A  letter  from  the  Administrative 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting one  copy  each  of  the  laws  enacted 
by  the  Fourth  Guam  Legislature,  1958,  pur- 
suant to  section  19  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
Guam;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Inrular  Affairs. 

1537.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
cf  the  Interior,  transmitting  copies  of  five 
orders  to  adjust  or  eliminate  reimbursable 
charges  of  the  Government  of  the  Unit<>d 
States  as  dfbi.s  against  Individual  Indians 
or  tribes  of  Indians,  pursuant  to  the  act  of 
July  1,  1932  (47  Stat.  564 1 ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Ineuiar  Affairs. 

1538  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  Impose 
certain  requirements  upon  persons  engaging 
in  certain  activities  with  respect  to  the 
public  lands,  and  for  other  purposes  ';  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs 

1539  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
at  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  A  bill  to  donate 
to  the  Keweenaw  Bay  Indian  Tribe  of  the 
L  An&e  Reservation  of  Michigan  a  tract  of 
Federal  land  with  Improvements  located 
thereon";  to  the  Committee  in  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

1540  A  letter  from  the  A.ssistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  iransmittina  a  report  of  re- 
volving credit  fund  transactions  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30.  1959.  pursuant  to  section 
10.  Indian  ReorpanlzAtlon  Act  of  June  18. 
1934  (48  Stat.  984.  986;  25  U  S  C  47t!  i  :  to  the 
Committee   on    Interior    and    Insu.ar   Affairs 

1541  A  letter  from  the  Ae. "distant  .Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  an  applicati  n 
of  the  Browns  Valley  Irneation  District  in 
Yuba  County,  Calif  .  for  a  loan  U^  include  a 
dam  and  reservoir  on  French  Dry  Oeek.  pur- 
suant to  section  10,  Small  Reclamation  Proj- 
ects Act  of  1956,  section  4(Ci,  act  of  1956: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

1542  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  the  work  conducted  on  syn- 
thetic liquid  fuels  during  the  11 -year  j^erVxl 
of  1944-55:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

1543  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissi,  n- 
er.  Indian  Claims  Commiisslon.  transm.ltting 
a  repwrt  of  the  proceedings  relative  to  the 
claim  of  The  Semtnole  .Nation  v.  The  Vmted 
States,  pursuant  to  section  21  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  Act  of  August  13.  1946 
(60  Stat  1055;  25  USC  70t  > :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affai.'-s 

1544  A  le»t-er  from  th--  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  the  fourth  report  of  the  Attor- 
ney General,  consenting  to  the  renewal  of 
the  Interstate  compact  to  conserve  oil  and 
gas.  pursuant  to  section  2  of  Public  Law  185. 
the  Joint  refwiution  of  July  28.  1955,  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

1545  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, traiu^mitting  the  annual  report  for 
tlie  fl.-^ca-  year  1959  on  commissary  activities 
uuteide  the  continental  United  States,  pur- 


stiant  to  Public  Law  390,  81st  Conpress;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

1646,  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commierce  transmitting  copies  of  the  11th 
interim  report  entitled  "Causes  and  Char- 
acteristics of  Thunderstorms  and  Other  At- 
mospheric Disturbances."  referring  to  stud- 
ies carried  on  during  the  f.r-cal  year  1959, 
submitted  pursuant  to  Public  Law  657  8Cih 
Congress;  to  the  Com.mittee  on  Interst,ite 
and    Foreign    Commerce. 

1547.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmi'ting 
recommendations  for  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion amending  the  Communlcat-ions  Act  of 
1934  (as  amended)  to  require  that  aban- 
doned or  unused  radio  towers  continue  to 
meet  the  same  paintlne  and  lichtine  re- 
quirements that  would  be  applicable  If  such 
towers  vfrc  being  used  pursuant  to  license 
Issued  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  (47  US  C  303(  q  j  )  :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1548.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Feder.d 
Communications  C-ommisslcn,  traiismittlng 
a  report  on  backlog  of  pending  apjihca- 
tions  and  heariiig  ca.'^es  m  the  Federal  Ci^m- 
munlcatlons  Commission  as  of  J'lne  31, 
1959.  pursuant  to  section  5ie)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com.merce. 

1549  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
a  report  on  backlog  of  pending  applicati  ms 
and  hearing  cases  in  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  as  of  July  31.  1959. 
pursuant  t-o  section  5(ei  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act.  as  amended:  to  the  Committee 
on  Int.erstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

1550  A  letter  from  the  Chairm.an.  Federal 
Communications  Comml.s.':ion.  transmitting 
a  report  on  backlog  of  pending  applications 
and  hearing  cases  in  the  Federal  Comm.unl- 
cations  Commission  as  of  August  31.  1969, 
pursuant  to  section  Siei  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate   and  Foreign   Comimerce 

1551  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
a  reijort  on  backlog  of  pending  applicati  ns 
and  hearing  cases  in  the  Federal  Communi- 
catioins  Commission  as  cf  September  30, 
1S59.  pursuant  to  section  5(ei  of  the  Com- 
municatioiis  Act  as  amended:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1552  A  letter  from  the  secretary -treasurer, 
the  Military  Chaplains  Association  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  transmitting  t.he 
annual  report  for  the  year  1958  of  the  Mili- 
tary Chaplains  Association  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
~j2  81st  Congress,  chapter  956,  2d  session 
iHR  59411  section  7;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

1553  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jozsef 
Kelemen  •;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

1554  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation entitled  "A  bill  fur  the  relief  of  Wik- 
tor  Golik' ,  to  the  Comimlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 

1565  A  letter  from  the  corporation  agent. 
Army  and  Navy  Legion  of  Valor.  U.S.A..  Inc.. 
Uansmittmg  the  audit  report  for  the  period 
July  18.  1958.  through  July  21,  1959.  also  bal- 
ance sheet  as  of  July  31.  1959.  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  224.  84th  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1556.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
"ntitled  "A  bill  to  simplify  the  payment  of 
certain  mlscellaneovis  Judgments  and  the 
payment  of  certain  compromise  settle- 
ments", to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
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1557.  A  letter  from  the  executive  d:rector. 
Blinded  Veterans  Asaociat.on,  txansmuiing 
copies  of  audit  reports  for  the  periods  end- 
ing E>eceinber  31.  Idda.  and  June  30.  1939. 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  83-768,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Jurtlclary. 

1558.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Comoaerce,  transniict^i.j?  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legl«latJ«n  entitled  "A  biU  for  the  re- 
lief of  George  E.  Williams  and  WlKiam  L. 
Johnson",  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

1559  A  letter  from  the  clerk.  U  3.  Cnurt 
of  Claims,  tran.wnitt.n.i;  an  urder  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Clainifi  of  October  7.  1959.  In  the 
case  of  J.  ifcuvin  Buyd,  d  b  a  Jacksonville 
Garment  Campan-y  v.  T^ie  United  States,  con- 
gressional No.  12-54.  pursuant  to  House  Res- 
olution 63a.  83d  Congress;  to  ti:  ?  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1560.  A  letter  from  the  a<lmUiiatr  itive  as- 
aistant.  Secretary  of  the  Inter'..>r.  traiiiimit- 
ting  a  Ii«t  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
In  connection  with  the  admaoistritioii  f,f  the 
act  for  the  &3cai  year  la5»i,  pur.s  .a.-.t,  ro  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Outer  Continent^;  Siif ;:  Laiuls 
Act  (43  U  3.C.  1343  I ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

1561.  A  letter  fnan  the  tr'^aaurer.  Jexieh 
War  Vet«-ans,  U  3.A..  Nauor.al  Memor.  «i  Inc  . 
tranamittirg  the  audit  report  fur  t»ie  n-sca: 
year  April  1,  Idoa,  to  March  31,  19'is>.  pur-suAiit 
to  section  13ib),  Public  Law  85- i..3,  to  tr.e 
Comiiuttee  on  the  Judiciciry. 

15€3.  A  letter  front  the  ComrrUBS toner.  In-. - 
migration  and  Ifat«H-.iliaatKja  Service.  U.S 
X>«partment  of  Juatiee.  transmitting  corre- 
spondence req^jesuiag  the  withdrawal  from 
Coagreaa  erf  certain  eases  invoiving  :.Te  pro- 
visioiM  oif  lection  13  of  the  act  of  September 
11,  1957:  to  the  Committee  on  tlie  .Judiciary 

1563.  A  letter  from  the  Commiaaioner.  Im- 
migration and  Natur.iiMatHDn  Service.  U  ~ 
Departxnent  of  J>jBrtl:e.  transmittms;  corre- 
spondence requesting  the  withdmwal  iron: 
Coneresa  of  the  caae  of  Robert  Qartenberc 
A-T3984d9.  tnwolTtn;^  suspension  of  deport, t- 
tion  unxier  the  pr- yislons  of  section  244  a 
(I)  of  tiie  ImmiTration  and  Nar  or.allty  .\  — . 
of  1962;  to  the  Comnuttee  on  the  Judiciary 

1564.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  In-.- 
mlmitlon  and  Natnral.iation  Ser-».Cf.  U  S 
rvputtment  of  J  isti-e,  tranamitt.:iK  "!ever  •.; 
reportlB  concerning  Indirtcluals  adra::ted  :. 
the  United  States  notwtthstaathng  afflictn  :. 
with  tuberculosa,  pursijant  to  section  6  t 
the  act  of  Scpten»her  11.  1957,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  JuciJKnary. 

ISCe.  A  letter  from  the  C^  nrmlsaloner.  Tni- 
mtgratlon  and  Natural :3at: on  Service.  U  -^ 
DepertBtient  of  Jratrce,  t-ansmittinc  copies 
of  ortlen  entered  In  caee?  of  certain  aliens 
who  have  been  found  adtBtssible  mto  t'..e 
United  States,  pursuant  to  .section  2I2i,i 
(28)  (I)  (U)  of  the  Iir.mia;rrttion  and  Matio:.- 
allty  Act:  to  the  ComnalUee  on  the  Judtci.iry. 

15«6  A  letter  from  the  Cnnnni88t<.ner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturahzat.on  SerMce  US 
Depaurtment  of  JtiHtice,  tranan.rttng  copies 
of  orders  entered  ;r.  c.i.3o.s  xhe.-e  :;;"  lUthorry 
contained  In  seetjca  312  rtiOi  of  the  In. - 
migration  and  Nationality  Act  was  eaer- 
Claed  In  behalf  of  such  aliens,  pursuant  to 
section  313.  d)  (8);  to  the  Committee  n  tie 
Judiciary 

1&9J.  A  letter  from  the  CotnmlssioBer.  Im- 
migratlaci  and  Jfa tnraltea tion  Semce.  C  S, 
Department  of  Justice,  traamnittiiig  eor- 
respondenee  recpieaUni;  the  withdrawal  from 
Co«n;reaa  of  the  caae  of  Viaee  Vukell«,  A- 
lOiaaMS.  InToiTtn^  suspctuion  of  ete porta tl*n 
under  the  provisionn  of  sectioii  19*  c)  of  the 
Iinin%ratioa  Act  of  1917.  ae  amended,  to 
the  Comaalttce  on  the  Judlcimry. 

IMS  A  tetter  from  Um  Oomailssloner.  Im- 
n^lT^tloa  and  IfaturailBaUoQ  Service.  U  S. 
Department  of  Juatlee,  tranamitting  cor- 
reapondenee  requesting  the  withdrawal  from 


Congress  of  the  case  of  John  De  Arthie.  A- 
8897^73.  involving  suspension  of  deporta- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  section  244  lai 
(5)  of  the  Imnii({r*tion  and  Nationality  Act 
of  1952,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
15'>j  A  ;e'>T  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturallaatlon  Service,  US, 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  In  cases  where  the  au- 
thority contained  In  section  212(d)  (3)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was  exer- 
cised m  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  pursuant  to 
section  212id)  (6)  of  the  Immigration  and 
N.'.tlonallty  Act;  to  the  Comrulitee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1570  A  letter  from  the  Comm.l3Bloner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Servtce,  US. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  cor- 
respondence requesting  withdrawal  from  the 
Congress  of  the  follo-wlng  cases,  Yusuf 
Haika!.  A -11004005.  Dentse  Jeanne  Halkal, 
A-1 1003254.  and  Lel'.a  Fertale  Halkal.  A- 
11008253,  Involving  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 13  of  the  act  of  September  11.  1967;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

1571  A  letter  from  the  CTinmtsB loner,  Im- 
ml^rra'l'Tn  and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  trarramittlng  eoptes 
of  orders  entered  In  cases  of  certain  aliens 
who  have  been  fourwl  admissible  to  the 
United  States,  punmivnt  ti  section  2t2(a) 
(28)11)1X1)  of  the  Immientton  and  !#«tlr«n- 
ality  Act;  to  the  Comm.tte«  on  tlie  Judi- 
ciary 

1tT2  a  letter  from  the  C'Tnn.ti«Bl«^n«r  lan- 
mitTation  and  ffaMrra.iBa'!-  n  S>rr\  :rr  U.S. 
Department  of  Jtmtice.  t.-ansmittinw  opies 
of  order';  er.'erecl  in  caye.';  •^■..■■rv  'i-.n  .luthor- 
Ity  con'alned  In  sectlcn  3I3(di(3)  of  •  ■> 
Immirratto!!  and  National. tv  .*ic\  v  as  taer- 
ciae-i  :n  bfhji.f  :'  certain  Aliens,  pursuant  t' ■ 
srctii  n  212  dnSl  of  the  Imm'.Krti  :i<in  and 
Natior  *l;-,v  Act;  to  the  Con-imnte--  on  the 
Judir;  ,rv 

1573.  A  letter  fmm  the  Ccurmivloner.  In.- 
migration  and  N  :■  /  .  lon  s  v.ce,  US, 
Department  of  Justice.  f.rsn«»nitti:ig  orrre- 
srondence  requestmir  tne  withdrawal  from 
Conjrre.ss  of  the  case  rf  Nic.iolaa  Parthenl- 
ades.  A  9943747.  !:ivt>lv.nK  suao'  nsioa  of  de- 
p  )rt;at4  n  und-  r  the  nrovisto:  s  of  i'  tuan 
19  c  of  tiie  rmmiKration  Kc:  of  F-br-jary  5. 
19 17  ^  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv 

1574  A  lefer  fmm  the  national  adju'an'- 
pavTttast*' r ,  Marine  ttorps  I.cagiie.  Tanj-mit- 
ting  mime  jgraf  Qctl  r  pies  i  :  reports  of  the 
na'ionai  officers  and  committe*'  cn.iirrnii:. 
w!^ieh  were  prea^-nted  tj  the  deie«ratfs  oi  u;  •■ 
3«tr.  a.Tnu  i.  «jr.  vention.  .August  19^  2J.  li*o  ■ 
also  tiottiujial  report  and  Lut  of  newly  elecvet! 
and  appointed  national  ofBcers;  to  tiM  Com- 
mittee on  the  Jxidictary 

1575.  A  letter  from  tii«  Acting  S«cretary. 
Smiuisoniaa  IiisututiuU.  traaamiu.nt<  a  re- 
p»rt  on  UTt  ciairiiri  paid  by  tlic  ojnl -.asunuin 
InsmutioTi  d'^irmg  the  fiscal  ye'w  U*68  ptj'- 
sui:  •  --'■    ■  ■  :.    4  4    ■  f    the    Fetlerai     I"(  :  • 

Claims   Act    CJS    U  S  C.    i673> .    to   the  Com- 
mittee ou  the  Judujiary. 

157<i.  A  letter  frum  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Tre;\sury.  txansnu Lti tig  copies  of  a 
report  iiatii.g  the  tort  caims  approved  for 
pavment  lu  the  fiscal  year  li<59  ai.U  afctti.-.t; 
forth  the  n  ime  of  each  ciuinnuit.  the  ainour.t 
cl  iinaed.  tlie  an.oiini  <i.*ard«;d,  and  a  brief 
description  of  each  v:laim  pursuant  to  title 
28.  Ui.itad  States  Code.  se.  U^n  2673,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judlc;  try 

1577.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
ir.i?r'-e,  trrvnsmittlii^  a  npp'-.rt  nf  the  nctlvl- 
t\^  urder  title  XII  nf  th*"  Mf-rrhan*-  Mnrlr.e 
Act  Itr^fl  an  am.i-nded.  pursnant  to  s»»«-tl  :. 
1311.  as  of  September  30,  1969  to  the  Con.- 
mi-'pf-  or.  M-T-h.i:.-   M.ir:.-,e  ,t:.'^^!  Fisheries, 

1578  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  C  .•7, - 
merce.  transmitting  the  quarterly  report  f 
the  Maritime  AdmtnlatratiOQ.  under  the 
Merchant  Ship  Saiea  Act  of  1»4«,  from  Ju  y 


1  through  September  30.  1959,  pursuant  to 
section  13;  to  the  Comxnlltee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1579.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  tranamlttlng  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
certain  sections  of  title  14,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  personnel  matters  In  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard,  and  for  other  purposes"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

1580.  A  ^etter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  Fsd- 
eral  aid  la  fish  restoration  program  for  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1959.  pursuant  to 
section  II  of  the  act  of  Congrers  approved 
August  9.  1950  (C4  Stat  430.  16  U  S.C  777  i  ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries 

1581  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  tranjmilttlng  the  fourth  an- 
nual report  of  operations  conductrd  by  the 
FTsh  and  WlWOfe  S?rvlce  of  the  Depnrtment 
of  the  Interior  to  encourage  the  dlftrihu- 
tlon  of  domesUcally  produced  fl.'hery  prod- 
ucts for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966.  pursuant  to  the  act  of  July  1.  1954  (68 
Stut.  376).  as  amended  by  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1958  (70  Stat.  119);  to  the 
Cr»mmlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
er l»»s 

1533.  A  letter  from  the  administrative  as- 
Bl?tnnt,  Secretary  of  the  fhtcrlor.  transmit- 
ting information  relating  to  change*  In  and 
the  stntua  of  various  Bj)ecined  positions  In 
the  D-partnTent  under  the  genera!  schedale 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  s.«  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  OfBre  and  Civil 
Service, 

1583  A  letter  fpnrm  the  A^-tlntr  ^•^cr^+ary  i~r 
the  Treasury,  transmftting  a  rt- ij<-r*  of  r-n^j-,. 
ttons  by  Federal  depart  men  t-."?  and  e.-nsbll*}!- 
ments  tn  connection  with  the  bor.dlng  ..f 
ofSrers  and  emp!oyees  for  the  fl.«Tal  year 
ended  June  30.  1959.  pttrsnant  to  sertton 
14<c)  of  the  act  of  Anyost  9.  1955  («  U  S  C. 
siipp  V  14);  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OOlce 
and  Cbril  Servtce. 

IS'H  A  fetter  from  the  Qe  ref-«rv  of  the 
Army,  tran^rnltttng  a  Ir'^r  f'^-n  'he  Chief 
of    Engineers.    US     .Armv     tbite<i    o-t/ihr^   2. 

1959,  submitting  a  report  t.  .get  her  with 
accompanying  papers  and  an  i1hn>Tfl»^lon, 
"-n  a  review  of  reports  on  Cores  H-^rbur, 
Maine,  reqfuested  by  a  raaoKitlaD  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Work=i.  Hcnti-c  of  B-pre- 
sentatives  Rrhmted  June  11.  iSiSj;  tu  the 
rorrmitt,«<»    .in    Puhllr    WtIcc 

l.'^B.'S  A  >» -er  frim  the  Acttnir  Secretary 
of  the  T-er«iirT  tranemirrine  a  draft  of 
pn  o*  •»«■  1  le':8.«tu>n  en'i»^lecl  "A  bill  to 
•mend  r  .1e  act  entitled  An  act  to  pnvlde 
be  '  .  ihie-;  for  the  enforcement  (f  the 
customs  and  iminiijratlnn  Ismts.  tj  Incroise 
the  amount-,  authorised  U>  be  rxpendeci 
to   the  C   >mnrmt»e  on    P  ibllr   Wf^rk- 

ISW  A  -frpr  fmrr  the  Admtnlirtrat.  r. 
Natl,  nal  Aer  nn  tics  and  Srxice  A'imlni  - 
rration  t.- innmr  iinw  a  draft  rrf  propoB.  ! 
letralutlon  ent.tled  '  ,\  bH :  ir  amend  sect],  n 
306  of  tie  NatioTial  A^ronwnticn  sn.l  Sp««  e 
Aict  of  196«.  entitled  Property  rights  In  in- 
ventions." and  frjT  o'her  p^irprwes"-  to  the 
Commttt.ee  on  S<  ien<  e  an<;   Astr<  n  lUtics 

15>:7  A  Ictt  r  from  the  '  halrrruui  Sub- 
ver  !ve  .Ai  tivitieB  Contr  li  B  >ard  tran«m  - 
tme  th«  ninth  «r:.u«l  rej  Tt  for  llscal  ye  ,r 
ended  June  31  19&«  of  he  Subversive  Ac- 
■••-''■  '  :  r  ;  I'  ri  pursuvnt  to  section 
13<c)  of  the  Sibverstve  ActtviUfs  Control 
Act  of  1960  (I'MhlJc  Law  83:  81st  Cf  n«r  .  2d 
■eas  I :  to  tlie  Commltt*:e  on  Un-.^mertcan 
Act  vi'iea. 

:m^.  a  letter  from  the  director,  the 
American  Letrt'  n  tran»imitt: ntr  tiie  flnanelal 
s-,i'.  ■:.'■■■  of  tile  .\merlcan  Le^rlon  up  to  and 
Includi.ig    the     period     ending     October     31. 

1960,  pursiuint  to  Public  I*w  47  6«th  Con- 
gre*.^.   to  uie  Committee  on  Veterans   Affairs. 
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1589  A  letter  f r^  m  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. trananiltllnK  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation entitled  'A  bill  to  make  permanent 
the  existlnii  privlletje  of  free  importation  of 
persi'nhl  and  household  effects  brought  into 
the  Uulteri  i^tates  under  Oovernment  orders, 
•nd  for  other  purposes",  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

1590  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the 
Rentgotlatlon  Board,  transmuting  the 
fourth  annual  rep<,;rt.  pursuant  to  section 
114.  Public  Law  870.  84th  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and   Means 

1591  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Treiuiury,  tranKmuiing  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed ieKisIatL.n  entitled  'A  bill  to  amend 
section  143  uf  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  to  cr.i:.;  access  to  restricted  data 
to  Coa.^t  Guard  personnel  on  the  same  bafis 
as  such  accet*  is  granted  to  certain  person- 
nel of  agencies  of  the  D?partmenl  of  Defense, 
and  for  other  purposes  '.  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Enerey, 

1592  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor. Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.S  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  re- 
p-~Tt  concerning  agreements  concluded  dur- 
ing November  1959  under  title  I  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  128.  85th  Congress,  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

1593  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Afslstant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Supply  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  reports  showing  military  pro- 
curement actions  completed  during  the 
month  of  October  1959.  In  complhince  with 
section  lOid)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  as 
amended  (these  are  Army.  Navy.  <ind  Air 
Force  prime  contracu  to  small  and  niher 
business  firms),  to  the  CommJttte  on  Bank- 
ing und  Currency 

1594  A  letter  from  the  Secretarv-  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation. 
enti'.led  "A  bill  to  authorise  appropriations 
Incident  to  U  S  p.irtlclpatlon  in  the  Inter- 
natl  >nal  Bureau  for  the  Protection  of  Indus- 
trial Property";  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
AJTa  rs 

15?5  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
tranunlttlne  a  report  describing  a  plan  and 
procram  for  the  establishment  and  operation 
In  Hawaii  of  a  center  for  cultural  and  tech- 
nlca  Interchange  between  East  and  We.<=t. 
pursuant  t^)  chapter  VI  of  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1959:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

15  »6  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  prop  .ged  legislation  entitled 
"A  till  to  amend  section  109(g)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Projx-rty  and  AdmlniEtratlve  Services 
Act  Df  1949  ■.  to  the  Committee  on  Oovern- 
men'  Ciperations. 

15  J7  A  letter  fr^m  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting  a 
repo-t  allowing  the  backlog  of  pending  ap- 
plications and  hearing  cases  in  the  Commis- 
sion as  of  October  31.  1959  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5ie)  of  the  Communications  .Act  as 
amended  July  16.  1952.  by  Public  Lnw  554: 
to  the  C'3mmittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

15)8  A  letter  from  the  Secreury  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  of  the  activities 
undfr  title  XIII,  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  as  of  September  30.  1959:  to  the  Com- 
mltt?e  on  Intc.-state  and  Foreign  Commerce 

15)9  A  letter  from  the  Chah-man.  Federal 
Pow<  r  Commission,  transmitting  Information 
on  11  ;ensed  hydroelectric  projects  and  on  per- 
Bonrel  of  the  Federal  Power  Comnilsf^ion  for 
the  ilscal  year  ended  June  30.  1959.  pursuant 
to  s.'ctlon  4((j)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act. 
appraved  August  26.  1935;  to  the  Committee 
on  iTterstate   and  Foreign  Commerce 

16)0  A  letter  from  the  national  secretary- 
trea.'urer.  Sons  of  Union  Veterans  of  the 
ClvU  War.  traiLsmlttlng  the  annual  report  of 


activities  and  the  annual  audit  of  the  bocks 
as  of  June  30.  1959.  pursuant  to  section  15(al 
and  section  16  of  Public  Law  605.  83d  Con- 
gress: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1601.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Postmaster 
General,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
leghsiatlon  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  the 
P.«stmaster  General  to  waive  collections  on 
rai.sed  money  orders  ca.-^hed  by  banks  and 
oilier  business  concerns,  and  for  other  pur- 
}x)se8'.  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfUce  and 
Civil  Service. 

10C2  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
B>ard.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  trans- 
mitting the  26th  annual  report  of  activities 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1959: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Wrrks 

1603  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Advisory 
Council  on  Public  A,'^.«!l.'itance,  Soi^ial  Security 
Admlnlstratiim,  Department  of  Health  Edu- 
cat.on.  and  Weifire.  transmitting  the  report 
of  the  Council  on  Public  As.«!stance,  pursuant 
to  section  704  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Me.-xns. 

1604  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Child  Welfare  Services. 
Social  SPCuriTy  Administration.  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  trans- 
mitting the  report  of  the  Council,  with  rec- 
ommendations, pursuant  to  the  1958  amend- 
ments to  title  IX  of  the  Social  Security  Art, 
to    the  Committee   on   Ways  and   Means 

1605.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
Department  of  Agriculture,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  the  Cooperative  Extension 
S?rvlce  for  the  fl.«;cal  year  ended  June  30. 
1959  Totals  for  activities  and  results  are 
for  the  calendar  year  1958  pursuant  to  sec- 
tlor  7.  Public  Law  83.  83d  Congress:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture 

1606  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  transmitting  a  draft  of  prr^posed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bii:  to  authorhte  the 
extension  of  a  loan  of  a  naval  \essei  to  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  China";  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Sjrvlces. 

1607.  A  letter  from  the  vice  president, 
Che.sapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co.,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  for  the  year 
1959;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia 

1608.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
supplemental  report  on  the  examination  of 
Department  of  the  Army  contracts  and  sub- 
contracts with  Birdsboro  Armorcast.  Inc., 
Birdsboro,  Pa.,  submitted  on  July  23.  1958. 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions 

16C9  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  the  relocation  and 
alteration  of  facilities  for  water  resources 
development  projects.  Department  of  the 
.^j-rny.  and  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Deptirt- 
ment  of  the  Interior,  pursuant  to  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act.  1921  (31  U.SC.  53-. 
and  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950 
(31  U.SC  67):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
errmient  Operations. 

1610.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  ti-ansmitting  a 
report  on  examination  of  certain  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  contracts  with  General 
Electric  Co  .  Heavy  Military  Electronic  Equip- 
ment Department.  Syracuse,  NY.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  0{>eratlons 

1611  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  the  1959  conserva- 
tion reserve  program.  Commodity  Stabiliza- 
tion Service.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
June  1959.  pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act.  1921  (31  X3S.C.  53),  and  the 
Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31 
use  67).  to  the  Committee  on  Oovern- 
ment Operations. 


1612,  A  letter  from  tlie  CsmptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  supjily  activities  for 
the  rmlitary  assistance  program  conduct<>d 
at  the  US  Army  Logistical  Depot.  Jiipan. 
pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  Accounting  .Act. 
1921  (31  use  53).  and  the  Accounting  and 
Auditing  Act  of  1960  i31  U.SC  67-:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1613.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  the  supervision  of 
oil  and  gas  operations  and  production  on 
Goverr.ment  and  Indian  lands  by  the  Geolog- 
ical Survey.  Department  of  the  Interior.  No- 
vember 1958.  pursuant  to  the  Budcet  and 
Accounting  Act.  1921  (31  USC  53),  and  the 
Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31 
use  67) :  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1614  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
the  25th  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
l&o9.  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

1615  A  letter  from  the  S?cretary.  Federal 
Prison  liiQustries.  Inc,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, transm-lttlng  the  annual  report  for  the 
fiscal  year  1959,  pursuant  to  the  act  approved 
June  23,  1934  .18  USC  4127 1:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

1616,  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  of  "the  forest 
iuehway  stutiy  made  pursuant  to  section 
3(bi  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1S58,  Pub- 
lic Law  85  381,  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works, 

1617  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board,  transmitting 
the  ninth  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  vear 
ended  June  30,  1959.  pursuant  to  section 
12(c)  (Public  Law  831,  Slst  Cong  );  to  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 

1618  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President  transmlttine  copy  No  2 
of  the  Statistical  Supplement  Stockoile  Re- 
port, for  the  period  ending  June  30.  1959. 
pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act.  Public 
Law  520.  79th  Congress:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  S?rvlce8 

1619  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  the  report  of  operations  of 
the  Postal  Savings  System  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30.  1959,  pursuant  to  section  1 
of  the  act  approved  June  25.  1910  (H  Doc. 
No.  251):  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1620  A  letter  from  the  Administrative 
-Assistant,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  relative 
to  five  scientific  or  professional  positions 
which  were  authorized  in  this  Department  by 
section  12(di  of  Public  Law  85-462.  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  80-313;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfSce  and  ClvU  Service. 

1621  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Legisla- 
tive Liaison.  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
transmitting  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Bylng  pay 
report  as  of  August  31.  1959.  pursuant  to 
IHibUc  Law  301,  79th  Congress,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

1622  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  tran.smittlng  a  report  cover- 
ing transactions  during  the  fiscal  year  1959, 
for  account  of  the  Pershing  Hall  Memorial 
Fund,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved June  28.  1935  (49  Stat.  428.  sec  3) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government   Operations. 

1623  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  combined  state- 
ment of  receipts,  expenditures,  and  balances 
of  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1959,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  15  of  the  act  of  July  31, 
1894  (6  U.S.C.  264).  and  secUon  114  of  the 
act  of  September  12.  1960  (31  U.SC  66b): 
to  the  Committee  on  GoTemment  Operation*. 
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1624.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  third  an- 
nual report  on  the  status  of  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project  and  participating  proj- 
ects as  required  by  section  6  of  the  au- 
thorlzlns  act  of  April  11,  1956  i  70  Stat  105  i; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs 

1625.  A  letter  from  the  chairman,  b<  ard 
of  directors.  Future  Farmers  of  America, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  audit  of  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1959.  p\irsu  int 
to  Public  Law  740.  8l3t  Congress,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

1626  A  letter  from  the  General  Manager 
US  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transniit- 
ting  the  annual  report  cuncerning  claims 
paid  under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  for 
the  period  July  I  1958  tu  June  30  19.;.9. 
pursuant  to  section  2673,  title  28,  I'ni'ed 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

1627.  A  letter  f  r' im  the  rlerk,  US  Court  of 
Clamns,  transmitting  a  s-.uement  of  all  j'ldt:- 
ments  rendered  bv  the  U  3  Court  of  Claims 
for  the  year  ended  October  3  1959  pursuant 
to  section  791  c  , .  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON'  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLU1  IONS 

The  following  reports  were  flled  .■sub- 
sequent to  the  adjournmenl  of  the  86lh 
Congress,  1st  session: 

Mr  BROOKS  of  Louisiana  C<jmmlttee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  Report  on  boron 
high-energy  fuels  iRept  No  1191  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Wh  ile  H  I'l.se 
on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  HARRIS  Committee  >n  Infrs'ate  ir.d 
Foreign  Commerce  A  report  on  the  activity 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  86th  Congress,  Ist  .ses.slon  Rept 
No-  1192  I  Referred  tw  the  Commi'tee  ,'.  the 
Whole  House  on  the  S'ate  of  the  Uni  jii 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause   4  of   rule  XXII    piiblir 
blllA  and  resolution^  were  introduced  unci 
•evpfftlly  rBferrp<l  b*.  follows, 
Hy  Mr  AHJertwJnrMv 

Mtt  tiKOO  A  IHll  '<!  i«»<i|«(  !|ia  :9i„iHa  t., 
in'tiVia*    4(44lUtiMal    fai  UIUb«    fur    raaaar'  l|    a< 

Um  MtM(«  4||ritJWltiir*l   «»j)«jfiMiBiii,   .ntiiUuf).», 
tw  th«  C'ummiua*  on  A^ruuUura. 
By  Mr  DIXON 

H  R  aaoi  A  bill  to  itAiiUt  tlie  H'rtteg  to  pro- 
vide additional  fatUitieij  fur  researrti  sit  ti\e 
State  agricultural  experiment  strtii  tis,  to  the 
Ctimmittee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr  ANFUSO 
HR  9302  A  bill  to  amend  section  106  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  bene- 
fit* under  laws  administered  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  for  service  in  the 
Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ve-erans'  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr  AVERY 
H  R  930.3  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  t.- >  provide 
that  not  m.ore  than  «.tO,000  price  supEx:rt 
shall  be  extended  '^i  any  person  m  a  year, 
to  the  Committee  on  Banicing  and  Currency. 

By  Mr    BALDWIN 
H  R.  9304    A    bill    t^i    provide    increa.sed    re- 
tired   pay    f.  .r   certain    members   of   the    uni- 
formed services  re'ired    bef  ,re  June   1,   1958; 
to  the  Committee  on   .Armed  Services. 

By    Mr     BENNETT   of    Florida: 
H  R  9305    A    bill    tti    create    and    prescribe 
the    functions   of   a   National    Peace    Agen-y, 
to  the  Commltte*  on  Foreign  AfTairs. 


By  Mr  BETFS 
HR  9306  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary agricultural  program  with  respect  to 
wheat  in  order  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
surplus  stocks  of  wheat  held  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  and  for  other 
purpc>.ses,    to  thf  Committee  on   Agriculture. 

Bv  Mr    BOGGS: 
H  R  9307    A   bill    to  continue    for   2   years 
the  -svispeiisuni   of  duty   on   certain   alumina 
and  bauxite,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

HR  rtSOfi  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
suspension  uf  duty  on  imports  of  crude  chic- 
ory and  the  reduction  In  duty  on  ground 
chic  ry,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means, 

Bv    Mr     BOW 

H  R  9309.  A  bi.l  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Commission  on  Federal 
Real  Property,  the  disposal  of  surplus  real 
pror>erty  owned  by  the  Federal  Government, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By   Mr     BRAY: 

II  R  9310.  A  bill  to  protect  consumers  and 
others  against  misbranding,  false  advertis- 
ing, and  false  invoicing  of  decorative  hard- 
wocid  or  Imitation  hardwood  pr  <i  .  fis  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  .ii.d  F'Srelgn 
Commerce 

By  Mr   BROWN  nf  Ge-^rgla  ■ 

HR  9311  A  bill  to  provide  rr  Hdjustmenta 
'.n  the  lands  or  interests  therein  acqviired  for 
•-he  Clark  Hill  Reservoir,  Ga  ,  by  the  recon- 
veyance of  certain  lands  or  Intereita  therein 
to  former  owners  thereof,  to  the  CommUtt« 
on  Public  Wjrka 

By  Mr  BROYHIU. 

HR  9312  A  bin  to  adjust  the  rate*  of 
compensation  of  clawlfled  fx^tal  a.'.d  ther 
-rr^rers  and  employees  of  t;.'-  Fetif,-  i.  <  ,■  .  em- 
inent, and  for  other  purp  --f^  -u  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Offlce  and  (  . . ..  .-^'Tvlce. 
By  Mr   BUDGE 

HR  9313  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948  to  revise  the  quotas  for  1960  In  such 
a  fashion  as  to  increase  the  quota  for  domes- 
Mc  sugar-prodviclng  areas  by  350.000  short 
tons,  with  correepondlng  reductions  In  the 
quota  for  Cuba;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
rultitrp 

nv  .Mr  f  AHt:  r.' 

MP   'JK4    A   hi:,    fn   prnhihl'    ttie  (Jinrenj 

'f  flUf'iM'i'fl  111  ruiitiPctl'ifi  With  IIvtr'Bi(g»i« 
ImMfofl  r,r  auqrctli'pett  t)V  'hP  K««<lPr«!  M'Hialiie 
A<UtliM|o't-nl|r,,i  -If  Oia  Vp'Ptnln  A(l  fti  0-.  lo>  f  .,  . 
Uufi  (<]  Mie  r,,(firtU"oB  Mil  (tnliklMtf  .iO.|  (  u  . 
I  niii  y 

Hy  Mr   Cfcl  I  KRi 

H  H  .i«;.T  A  bll!  I.,  tutbiiina  (h«  HUten  litt. 
iMUty  r.i  ^1  !UUi««t  .,f  meintjer*  of  the  Wa. 
iional  Ciiiard  enuuged  iti  air  defense  uftlvl. 
'  icb  on  a  trtiTic  111  hi'e  *hU'h  u  ur.Uer  the  cim- 
irul  or  rhe  Army  .>r  'he  Air  firce  and  for 
I'ther  puriKjnfs  m  the  C  irnnuttee  on  the 
Judlclarv 

By  M.'    DADDARIO 

HR  9ii^  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Aeronautics  find  Space  Act  of  1958  to  pro- 
vide life  insurance  in  the  amount  of  $100,000 
for  indl'-lduals  while  training  for  or  perform- 
ing the  flight  of  man  In  space:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
By  Mr  DANIELS: 

H  R  ^3  17  A  bill  to  amend  the  Longshore- 
men s  and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act  to  make  It  unlawful  for  an  employer  to 
discriminate  against  an  employee  by  reason 
of  his  participation  In  proceedings  brought 
under  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr   DINGELL: 

H  R.  9318.  A  bill  to  estab'ish  an  tvgency  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernm.ent  authorized  to  conduct  the  elections 
of  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 


Bi   Mr    FLOOrr: 

HR9319    A    bill    to    extend    the    Library 
Services  Act  for  a  period  of  5  years;   to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr   GATHINOS: 

HR  9320  A  bill  to  extend  thr  benefits  of 
the  Federal  Employees  Health  Beiietlts  Act 
of  1959  to  employees  <jf  the  agricultural 
stablll/^tion  and  con8er\ation  county  com- 
mittees; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs   GREEN  of  Oregon  : 

H  R  9321  A  bin  to  authorize  a  2-year  pro- 
gram of  Federal  assistance  to  States  and 
communities  to  enable  them  to  Increase  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary  school  con- 
struction; to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor 

By  Mr   HARRISON 

H  R  9322  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the 
existing  suspension  of  duties  on  certain 
coarse  wool;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

H  R  »323  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  relating 
to  disability  freeze  and  disability  insurance 
beneflu  so  as  to  eUmlna«e  the  age-50  re- 
quirement for  such  benefits,  to  eliminate  the 
waiting  period  for  such  beneOta  in  certain 
cases,  to  provide  a  period  of  trial  work  for 
certain  Individuals  receiving  such  benefits, 
and  for  oth  r  purposes;  to  the  Committee  un 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr   HECHLER: 

H  r.  9334  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  support  of  public  schools 
by  appropriating  funds  to  the  States  to  be 
UMd  for  conitructlng  school  facilities  and 
for  teachers'  salaries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor 

By  Mr   HEMPHILL 

H  R  9326  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  more  real- 
IsUc  definition  of  the  term  "disability"  for 
purposes  of  entitlement  to  disability  insur- 
ance benefits  and  the  disability  freeze;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  MeAiia 
By  Mr   HERLONG 

HR  9326  A  bill  to  amend  section  108ibi 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1054;  to 
the  Commilt**  on  Ways  and  Mean* 

MR,  Baa7.  A  bill  to  amend  tide  II  ..f  •  i  «- 
8«iCial  ••curlty  Act  to  Inrrenwe   fr^m   |i  jo<» 

to    99400    th«    amount    of     niitnlrlr     PnrrHtn<o 

IlPMtllUwJ       #N('H        yPHr        with'. Ml        (l<.<|U(   M.'>,e 

fr.iri    l(Piion'«   MiPfoniulpf     \>>   ')ie   Luninil'ipp 
»»V    Ml     Hi  it-i-VIAN      !   Ml.  (.Ifl-sri' 

Mil      /IJfl       A      iM,        I  1,1      Ij,,   I      „i,il      |,f      (II      .r 

Ihc    lio.i.'h      !>,,'t-is      .,ii.|    Vke-lfrtrn    ,/t    llic    jMiliJlO 

and  ti»p  III!  luiiri  1     iKit,,  :     I.    i(,e  C  •iriiMiittet 
on  llie  JudKiary 

Hv  Ml    Hoc. AM; 
H  H    Uiu    A    bill   to   increase   the   author- 
izfo     I  .ximum    expenditure    for    the    fiscal 
>'•  "iO  and   1961   under  the  Special   milk 

p:   ^;.*:i.  for  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr  JOHNSON  of  Colorado: 
H  R  9330.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
to  claim  a  personal  exemption  for  any  de- 
pendent who  is  a  student  and  Ls  otherwise 
qualified,  without  regard  to  such  dependent's 
gross  Income;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin: 
H  R  93.31  A  bill  to  Increase  the  authorized 
maximum  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  years 
1960  and  19«1  under  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram for  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H  R  9332  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  family  farm  pro- 
gram, to  bring  the  production  of  agricultural 
commodities  Into  balance  with  demand 
therefor,  to  enable  farmers  to  secure  fair 
prices,    to   better   utilize   agricultural   ajaun- 
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dance  In  the  Nation's   Interest   at  home  and 
abroad,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr  KASEM- 

HR  9333  A  bill  to  amend  the  rnternal 
R:venue  Cde  ff  ]Ci,s4  to  a!l<^w  the  taxpayer 
a  deduction  f rr  m  gross  Income  for  medical. 
legal,  and  related  exi)enses  incurred  In  cnn- 
nuctlon  with  thr  adoption  of  a  child:  to  the 
Cjmmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means 

H.R.9334  A  bill  to  authorize  the  esL-ih- 
llihment  of  a  Youth  Con.servfalnn  Corps  to 
piovide  healthful  outdoor  training  and  em- 
ployment for  yoyng  men  and  to  advance  ♦he 
ccnservatlon,  development,  and  manr-.pc- 
ment  of  national  res^-mrces  of  timber  ^  ;:. 
aid  range,  and  of  recreational  area.«;  t  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr    KILBURN: 

H  R  9335  A  bill  to  am^nd  sertinr.  12  .f 
the  Railroad  LTpemploymcnt  Insurance  Act 
to  provide  for  t!;e  reduction  of  lie.is  under 
that  act  where  awards  or  ^^idements  against 
which  such  llf-ns  attach  are  reduced  in 
bankruptcy  proceedings:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Fortign  Commerce 
Bv   Mr    I^NE 

'1  R  933^  A  bill  t--i  amend  title  38  United 
Ptues  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  U)  veterans  of  ^^■orld  War  I  to  the 
Committee  on   Veterans   AfTairs 

HI  R  V<337  A  bill  to  authrrlze  the  dredgii.g 
of  a  channel  2P  feet  In  depth  In  tiie  Mem- 
mi  ck  River  frwm  Lawrence  Mab."  tr  the 
At  antic  Ocean,  to  the  Committee  tin  Publit 
Wnrks 

flv   Mr    I.ESINSKI' 

:iR  9338  A  bi;i  to  equalize  Inrrecsen  in 
annuity  for  retired  employee*  under  the 
Cl'^'ll  Service  Retlremer.t  Art  of  Mhy  29  193u, 
am  for  '  thrr  p\;r;»'.(i.es  to  the  Committee  on 
Po^t  OrBf^e  and   Civil  Service 

H  R  9339  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  in- 
clusion of  certain  nddltlonal  types  of  com- 
pensation wlthir.  the  meaning  of  the  term 
'  bijsic  salary"  for  the  pu:poses  of  surh  act 
to  the  Committee  wn  Fjst  O.Tlce  and  CiMl 
Sei  vice 

By  Mr  I  IP.SCOMB 
II  R  P.)40  A  bli;  ti.  provide  fir  the  preser,- 
tftt  nri  by  the  United  Sts'pfi  to  the  pe^pip  ,.f 
Mptci  (,f  n  m'lnurnrnt  r'^mmprn  >f nMng  thp 
IftOfl)  %nn\yi0t»tkri  <>t  the  lnd»r>Pndenr#  nf 
Meilro  dnd  for  nth#f  p\irpos#«  to  lh»  Cofti. 
tiilitM   un   r<tt0\gu   AfTslfs 

ny  Mr  Mr<>1Ml,|cr 
ft  n  lf»4l     A  bill  u>  j»fovid«  lt>r   iu»  •trill 
fnif    tif    ftiAdai*    It)    C'Ommvntitfaiioii    of    ttin 
loo.iv    aiKiivorsAry   of    th«   fnuridin*   i.f    ihe 
fin  y  kspresk,  to  ths  Comnuit**  on  banking 
aiic  iiirrency 

By  Mr  UAaHVBOV 
V  R  0342  A  bill  to  proMde  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  investigate  and 
rep)rt  to  the  Congreas  on  the  advusbilitv 
of  eitablishlng  a  national  park  or  other  unit 
of  he  national  perk  system  In  the  central 
and  n;>rth  Cascades  region  of  the  State  of 
Withington.  and  for  other  purp-.ses.  ui  the 
Cocm-.lTtee  on    Interior   and    Insular    AfTairs 

Bv  Mr  MATTHEWS 
H  R  9343  A  bi;:  to  provide  lncre«.sea  '.:: 
cm  {:»en.«^tion  fur  food  service  workers  and 
lau:idry  workers  under  the  Veterans  Ad- 
miristratioi..  to  the  Committee  on  Pt«t  Of- 
fice  and    Civil   Service. 

Bv  Mr  METCALJ': 
H  R  9344  A  bill  to  provide  that  private 
airr-aft  may  travel  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  or  Mexico  without  re- 
quiring the  owners  or  operators  thereof  to 
re:nr  burse  the  United  States  for  extra  com- 
peniation  paid  ctistoms  officers  and  em- 
!  i  yeeis;  to  the  Ct>nmilttee  on  Ways  and 
Mea  IS. 

H  R  9345    A    bin    to    establish    a    Federal 
R»r;eation    Service    In    the    Department    of 


Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor 

By  Mr.  CLEM  MILLER- 
H  R  9346  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
Recreation  Service  In  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  for  other 
puriviee.'-;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Ijab<ir 

HR  9347  A  blM  t-o  amend  the  Federal 
Pr  ;>prty  and  Administrative  Services  Act  (;f 
194H  U'  jH-rmit  donations  of  surplus  property 
to  volunteer  ftrefiehtine  organizations,  and 
f  r  o'her  purnofes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ct   vernment  Operations. 

H  R  9348.  A  bill  t/i  amend  the  National 
H  lusme  Act  to  halt  the  serlr  us  slump  In 
residential  construction,  to  increase  both 
onsAe  and  offslte  Job  opportunities,  to  help 
achieve  an  expandinc  full  employment 
economy,  and  to  broaden  liome  ownership 
opportunities  for  the  American  people;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currencv. 
By  Mr  MOULDER 
H  R  9349  A  bill  to  protect  consumers  and 
others  against  misbranding  and  false  adver- 
tising of  decorative  hardwood  or  imitation 
hardwood  product*  to  the  C^immittee  on 
Interst^ite  and  Foreicrn  Commerce 

H  R  9350  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Re  'r^fanizatiun  Act  of  19W  to  authorize  the 
rr\.ew  of  adm.inistratlve  regulations  by  com- 
mittees of  C:jngres8  prior  to  their  promulga- 
ii<  n,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Rules 

H  R  9351  A  bill  to  amend  title  10, 
I'nited  suites  Code  to  provide  that  the 
Chiiirmnn  or  the  Joint  Ci.irfs  of  StafT  shall 
exercise  command  over  the  Army,  Navy,  Ma- 
r.ne  Cvirps,  and  Air  Force,  to  the  Comimlttee 
on   Arn.ed  Services 

HR  83.=i2  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  C  Kle  of  1954  to  repeal  the  special 
deduction  for  depletion  of  natural  resources 
and  thereby  provide  the  same  tax  treatment 
for  mines  wells,  other  natural  deposits,  and 
timber  as  that  which  u  presently  accorded 
other  trades  and  businesses,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means, 

H  H  9353  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Introduc- 
tion or  movement  In  Interstate  commerce  of 
pertain  anlmalii  which  have  been  fed 
trp«t.ed  or  otherwlM  implanted  with  ntll- 
bpsirol  \inieM  they  have  been  branded  or 
msrkert  in  n  mannef  d^nlRnM  to  («hi»w  s\ir)) 
f#«lK.«  if«.atn»*iit  Of  impistitfttioti  Ui  thp 
<)<.iT»n.iti«.ii  on  tfiterstnve  nixl  rutP\nu  t-oft). 
ttt«re« 

by  Mr  MVirtCH 
II  h  l»:i.')4  A  1)111  to  umend  ths  Railrobd  Re. 
iirsineni  Ad  of  mm  to  provWs  that  ai>  indi. 
vidujil  »ii^  40  years  service  may  retire  re- 
gardleas  of  sge,  to  ths  Committee  on  Inter- 
•  Late  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

H  R  93S6  A  bill  to  amend  section  18  of 
the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act  to  permit  certain  enlistments  In  the 
Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

H  R  9356  A  bill  to  supplement  the  Sher- 
n.an.  Art  and  the  Federal  Trade  ComniisRlon 
Art  by  prohibiting  automobile  manufactur- 
ers from  eneapmg  in  the  businesses  of 
financing  and  insuring  automobiles  pur- 
chased bv  consumers  and  for  other  purposes, 
to  thf  C  .mniittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  9357  A  bill  to  fortify  the  antitrust 
pi-ncy  of  the  United  States  against  concen- 
tration of  economic  power  and  the  use  or 
abuse  of  that  power  to  the  detriment  cf  the 
nat:  n.al  economv  by  preventlrvg  manufacttir- 
ers  )f  motor  vehicles  from  financing  the  sales 
of  their  prodncts.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

H  R  sasiL  A  bill  to  amend  the  Admlnlstra- 
tlve  Procedure  Act  so  a«  to  require  every 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  to  furnish 
to  ceruaa  additional  persons  copies  of  cer- 


tain notices  or  com.municatioiis,  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  OSTERTAG: 
HR  9359.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  r!  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  .'■equire- 
ment  that  an  individual  must  have  attained 
age  50  to  qualify  for  disability  In.^urance 
benefits,  and  to  permit  the  payment  of  such 
betiefitE  from,  the  beginning  cf  the  indi- 
vidual's disability  to  the  Committee  on  'V^'ays 
and  Means. 

By  LL-  PELLY: 
H  R  9360  A  bii:  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  investigate  and 
report  Ui  the  Congress  on  the  advisability  of 
establishing  a  national  park  or  other  unit  of 
the  national  park  system  in  the  central  and 
north  Cascades  region  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HR  &361.  A  biU  to  advance  the  m.ari-.e 
sciences,  to  establish  a  com.prehenfive  lO- 
year  program  of  oceanographic  research  and 
surveys;  to  promote  commerce  and  naviga- 
t.on.  to  secure  the  national  defense;  to  ex- 
pand ocean  resources,  to  authorize  the  con- 
tl.'uction  of  research  and  survey  ships  and 
facilities;  to  assure  Eystematlc  studies  of  ef- 
fects of  radioactive  materials  in  marine  en- 
vironments; to  enhance  the  general  welfare; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 

HR  9362  A  bill  to  amend  section  502fd) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1938.  as  amend- 
ed, to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries 

H  R  9363  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Sea 
Cadet  Corps  of  America,  and  for  other  pur- 
pose*: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv, 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H  R  9364  A  bill  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late the  production  and  conservation  of  coal 
In  the  United  States  through  reeearch  and 
development  by  creating  a  Coal  Research  and 
Development  Commission,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  C-ommlttee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs 

By  Mrs  PFOST; 
H  R  P365  A  bill  to  provide  a  method  for 
cximputlng  parity  prices  for  manufacturing 
milk  and  lo  establish  a  price  support  level 
fr'r  manufncturlnf  milk  and  butterfst:  to 
th«>  Onmmlttee  nn  Agnrulturr 

M  n  OUWfl  A  bill  Ui  inrrea**  th>  nuthr»f. 
\fp(\  rriftnimum  Mpendtiurs  for  ths  flsriu 
XPAM  itJfto  ahfl  ipfl]  unrtof  ths  spueinl  mim 
Itf(.tfftati  f(»r  thiiarsn,  w  lh#  Cfmimitiss  ou 
Ai(Mciittur» 

»y  Mr  »»ORTi:«t 
H  R  t>afl7    A   bin   Ui   amend    ths   Kstlonal 
Huueing   Act    Ui   halt   the   serious  slump   Jn 
resideiuittl    conttruciion,    to    Increase    both 
oruiite  and  offslte  Job  opportunities,  to  help 
achieve     an     expanding     full     employment 
economy,   and   to   broaden  home   ownersh.p 
opportunities    for   the   American    people:    to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr    POWELL: 
HR  9368    A    bill    to   provide   for   the    pay- 
ment cf  a  bonus  to  persons  f.'-om  the  District 
of  Columbia  who  served  In  the  Armed  Forces 
of   the  United   States   during   W'orld   War   I, 
World   War   II.   and   the   Korean   conflict:    to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr  QUIE  • 
H  R  9369    A   bill   to   extend   the    conserva- 
tion   reserve    program,    and    for    other    pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 

HR  9370  A  bill  to  increase  and  make 
permanent  the  special  milk  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr  RAINS: 
HR  9371  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  halt  the  serious  slump  in 
residential  construction,  to  Increase  both 
onslte  and  ofTsIte  job  opportTmltles.  to  help 
achieve  an  expanding  full  employment 
economy,    and    to   broaden   home    ownership 
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opportunities    for    the   Ainerickiii    people,    lo 
the  Conimitt*e  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  REXJSS: 

HR.  9372.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  benefit 
amounts,  liberalize  the  work  clause  pr  .Mde 
■disability  insurance  benefits  without  re- 
gard to  age.  and  improve  the  earnings  of  the 
eocial  secu.lty  trust  funds,  and  fi^r  other 
purpKDses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H  R  9373  A  bill  t.  -  amend  secion  8(bM4) 
of  the  National  Lab.T  Relan^ns  Act.  as 
amended,  to  the  Committee  uu  Education 
and  Labor 

By  Mr  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 

HR  9374  A  bill  to  make  permanent  cer- 
tain increases  in  annuities  payable  from  the 
civil  service  retirement  and  disability  fund: 
to  the  C<jinmittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr   ROGERS     f  Colorado: 

H  R  9375  A  bii;  t.j  mdr-.e  permanent  cer- 
tain increases  in  annuities  payable  from 
the  civil  service  retirement  disability  fund; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service 

By  Mis    ST  GEORGE 

H  R  9376  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  impurta- 
tion  of  Cuban  sugar  for  so  long  as  the  price 
which  U  3  importers  are  reqvured  to  pay  for 
such  sugar  is  abtjve  -he  world  market  price; 
to  the  Conamittee  on  Asnculture 

By  Mr   SMITH  of  Mississippi" 

HR  9377.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  forest  cover  for  reservoir  areas  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  the  Chief  of  Engineers:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works 

By  Mr   TEAGUE  of  Texas 

H.E.  9378  A  bill  to  amend  sections  720 
and  755  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  the  investment  of  the  national 
Bervice  life  Insurance  fund  and  the  U.S. 
Government  life  insurance  fund  in  obliga- 
tions bearing  current  rates  of  interest,  and 
for  other  purposes,  t.i  the  Commit'ee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs 

By  Mr   THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

HR.93".9  A  bill  to  pr  ivide  l^r  the  adop- 
tion In  the  Nation  s  Capital  of  the  practice 
common  to  many  other  cities  m  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  cultural  activities  by 
depositing  in  a  special  fund  1  mill  out  of 
each  $1  of  tax  revenue  of  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  tn  be  u.sed  for 
the  National  Symphc  ny  Orchestra,  the  Cor- 
coran Grillery,  and  other  nonprofit  art  pro- 
grams of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes,  by  amending  the  act  of  April 
29,  1942:  to  the  Cf.mmittee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr  THOMPSON  of  L»juisia:..i 

H  R- 9380  A  bi::  to  amend  section  106  of 
title  38,  United  States  C;:-de.  Ui  provide  vet- 
erans' benefits  for  individuals  di.sabled  be- 
fore January  1,  1957  after  discharge  from 
active  duty  during  the  period  required  to  pro- 
ceed directly  home:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  A.'T^ir,'; 

By  Mr   TUCK 

HR  9381  A  bill  to  amend  the  Nation*!  La- 
bor Relations  Act  to  provide  that  feather- 
bedding  contracts  shall  be  unenforclble  and 
void;  to  the  Commi'tee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr    UDALL 

H  R  9382  A  bill  to  authorize  longer  term 
leases  of  Indian  lands  on  the  Navaho  Reser- 
vation; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr   VAN  ZANDT: 

H  R  9383.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  pensions  to  veterans  of  Wor;d  War 
I;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans    AfTairs 

HR.  9384  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the  Socia;  Secu- 
rit\  Act  to  eliminate  those  provisions  which 


restrict  the  right  of  a  spouse  or  survivor  to 
receive  benefits  simultaneously  under  both 
acts:  to  the  Committee  ou  Interstate  tind 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr   W.ALTER: 

HR  9385  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  exclu- 
sion <>v  dep<j>rtation  of  any  alien  convicted 
:or  violation  of  any  law  relating  to  Illicit 
posseasion  of  marihuana,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    WESTLAND: 

HR  9-186  A  bill  to  authorize  the  im- 
provement of  Snohomish  River.  Wash  ,  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr    BENNETT  of  Florida- 

H.J  Res.  539  Joint  resolution  regarding 
the  right  of  self-defense  of  the  parties  to  the 
Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assist- 
ance in  Forestalling  Intervention.  IXjmlna- 
tlon.  Control,  and  Colonization  by  Interna- 
tional Communism  in  the  New  World;  to  tlie 
Committee  on  Foreign  AQalrs. 
By  Mr    HOSMER: 

H  J  Res  540  Joint  cesolutlon  to  forestall 
intervention,  domination,  control,  and  colo- 
nization by  International  communism  in  the 
New  World,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr   LOSER 

HJ  Res  541  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  set  aside  and 


By  Mr    CANNON: 

H  Res  406  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
reptrtlng  of  1961  approprlatlona  In  one  con- 
bolidated  bill,    to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H   Res  407    Resolution  providing  for  print- 
ing additional  copies  of  the  hearm^-.s  entitled 
Hepiirt  on   Russia  by  Vice   .\i\m    Hyman   (i 
Rickover,   US    Navy",    to  tlie   C  irirnittee   on 
House  Administration 

H  Res  408  Resolution  providing  f  >r  print- 
ing additional  copies  of  the  hearln»<s  entitled 
•■Reix>rt  on  the  International  Cie ophyslcal 
Year  (February  1959)";  to  the  Committee  on 
Hou.se  Administration. 
By  Mr  CELLER: 

H  Res.  409    Resolution    to    provide    funds 
for  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr   HARRIS; 

H.  Res  410.  Resolution     to    amend    House 
Resolution    136.  86th  Congress,  as  amended 
by   House  Resolution   181,  86th  Congress;    to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr   JUDD: 

H  Res  411  Resolution  providing  that  the 
office  building  presently  being  constructed 
for  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  be  named  the  'Raybum  Hovise  Office 
Building";-  to.  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  RfiODES  of  Pennsylvania  • 
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proclaim  the  Tuesday   following  the  secon^^^-H- Res  412.  Resolution    creating    a    select 


Monday  In  June  of  each  year  as  National 
Fraternal  Day;  to  the  Committee  or  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr  POFF: 
H  J  Re.s  542  Joint  resolution  to  forestall 
Intervention.  domination.  control,  and 
colonization  by  International  communism  In 
the  new  world,  ani  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jer>>ev 
H.J  Res  .543  Join'  resolution  ti)  establish 
a  coninr'ission  to  formulate  plans  for  a  livinv; 
mem'-jrial  to  President  Wwxlrow  Wilson. 
PrrsKlent  James  Madison,  and  tJlher  patt 
Presidents  of  the  United  States,  and  to  pro- 
vide ways  and  means  of  perpetuating  our 
esteem  for  other  distinguished  citizens  and 
avoid  undue  cluttering  of  the  Nations  Capi- 
tal with  statutes  of  the  near-great  and  for- 
gotten; to  the  C-mmlttee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr  ELLIOTT 
H  Con  Re*;  444  C'Mncurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  reprinting  of  certain  official 
records  relating  to  the  War  Between  the 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, 

By  Mr  FLOOD: 
H  Con  Res  445  Conctirrent  reMtSttOn  to 
expre.s,s  ^he  sen.se  of  Congress  dedtftag  the 
P'jiicy  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the 
intervention  of  the  international  commu- 
nistic movement  In  the  Western  Hemisphere; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H  Con  Res  446.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  indignation  of  Congress  at  the 
recent  desecrations  of  houses  of  worship;  to 
the  Comrr.:"*'*'     t.  F   reitjn  Affairs. 

By  M.'s  o.wEEN  of  Oregon: 
H.  Con  Res  447  Concurrent  resolution  de- 
claring the  sense  of  Congress  on  the  use  of 
a  Great  White  Fleet  In  supjxirt  of  American 
foreign  p>ollcy;  to  the  Committee  on  .\rmed 
Services. 

By  Mr  LANE: 
H.  Con  Res  448    Concurrent  resolution  fa- 
voring  a   general    conference    to    review   the 
United  Nations  Charter;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr  BOSCH: 
H  Res  405  Resolution  extending  the 
greeting  and  congratulations  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  occasion  of  the 
silver  Jubilee  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Catholic  War  Veterans  of  the  USA., 
Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  field  of  labor-management  re- 
lations;   to   the   Committee   on  Rules. 
By  Mr  WALTER 

H  Res  413  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
expenditure  of  certain  funds  for  tlie  ex- 
penses of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration 

H  Res  414  Resolution  providing  for  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  consul- 
tations entitled  'The  Crimes  of  Khrushchev." 
parts  1.  2,  3,  and  4;  to  the  C'n-imiitee  on 
Uouse  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  a^  fol- 
lows : 

By  Mr  FORAND  Memorial  of  the  Rhc<le 
Island  General  Assembly  requesting  tlie 
President  of  the  United  .states  and  Congress 
to  establish  permanent  dlpkrmatlc  relations 
between  the  United  Stat^-e  and  the  Vatican 
State:    to  the  C'>mmittee  on  F><relt;n   AfTairK 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  I/egi.-^la- 
tiu-e  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  memorializ- 
ing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  regarding  dairy  product.s  price 
supports;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 

Also,  memorial  of  the  First  Le^islafare  of 
the  State  of  HaWail,  memorializing  the  Pre^s- 
Ident  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  transfer  land  In  the  Fort  De  Rii.ssy  Mili- 
tary Reservation  to  the  city  and  county  of 
Honolulu  for  beach  park  and  reclamation 
purposes  and  as  a  public  rlvht-of-wav  to  the 
sea;  to  the  Committee  on  .irnu'd  xpvr,-.  »•.« 

Also,  memorial  of  the  12th  Sa.pan  I>>g:3- 
lature  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa (i fit 
Islands,  memorializing  tlfe  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  U>  cause  the 
Salpan  District  speclai  land  fund  to' be  de- 
posited With  Bank  of  America.  National 
Trust  &  Savings  Asooclatlon;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Servicee. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Ojmmonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Co&gress  of  the 
United  States  to  8U[>p<>rt  and  enact  legisla- 
tion to  give  the  people  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia the  right  to  elect  ofllciaXs  to  adminis- 
ter their  local  affairs,  to  vote  in  president lal 
elections,  and  to  have  voting  rppre.sentati on 


In  the  Congress  of  the  United  State*  U'  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  ColumOia. 

Al?o.  mem(>r!al  of  'he  First  Leclslature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii  memorlaJizing  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  support  the  establishment  of  a  center  f  .r 
cultural  and  technical  lirerchange  bet*een 
the  liast  and  West  as  pro\  ided  for  i  y  the 
Johnson-Burns  Act  of  the  H5th  C<'nt;re«8,  to 
the  Committee  on  Fore:rn  Affairs 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  IslanJ.  memorializing  the 
Presllent  and  the  C^ingress  of  the  United 
States  to  establish  permanent  diplomatic  re- 
lations between  the  United  .States  and  the 
Vatican  State;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affalis. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Fifth  Leelslature 
of  th.?  Territory  of  Guam,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Statei  relative  to  expressing  the  apprecia- 
tion (.f  the  people  of  Guam  to  the  Honorable 
W*ThE  N  AspiNALL,  chairman  of  the  Hou.se 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  AJIalrs. 
for  his  sympathetic  understanding  and  as- 
Blstarce  to  the  problems  of  the  Territory:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Fifth  Legislature 
of  thi-  Territory  of  Guam  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Statet:  relative  to  extending  to  the  Honorable 
BAEmArr  O'Haka.  Congressman  from  Illinois, 
the  w  irm  gratitude  of  the  people  of  Guam  for 
his  u:iswervlng  devotion  to  and  Interest  In 
the  problems  of  this  Territory:  to  the  Com- 
mitter on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Alsc,  memorial  of  the  First  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent (.nd  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
requesting  the  granting  to  the  people  of 
Amerii-an  Samoa  the  right  to  legislate  for 
thems-'lves:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Also  memorial  of  the  12th  Salpan  I.egls- 
lature  of  the  Trtist  lerrltory  r,f  the  PaCHc 
Islandu  memorializing  the  President  and  tli? 
Congriss  of  the  United  State."  to  take  under 
serlouf  consideration  f.r  future  reintegration 
of  t!,»  Mariana  Islands  by  Incorporating 
them  viihin  the  framework  of  the  Territory 
of  Gutm:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insula;-  AfTairs 

Also  mem.. rial  of  the  12th  Saipnn  legisla- 
ture ol  the  Tru.-it  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands, memorializing  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  State?  with  refprei^re 
to  the  p<il!tlral  retnt.et?ratl(  n  of  the  Mariana 
Island.'  by  Incorporating  the  same  within 
the  frsmework  of  the  Territory  of  Guam,  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  arid  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  legislature  of  the 
Vlrtrm  Islands  mem  .rialtzinsr  the  President 
and  th*"  Conirress  of  the  United  States  re- 
questir  r.  the  enactment  of  private  legislation 
with  respect  to  title  u.  certain  church  prop- 
erties 1  1  the  Virgin  Island."^:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  I.eglslature  of  the 
State  o:  Mis.'-,;s'i;p;.i.  menioriaiizing  the  Pre.-;'.- 
dent  and  the  Congress  (.f  the  United  .states  t<i 
prr.pose  U.  the  States  an  amendment  to  the 
Constit  ition  of  the  United  States  relative  to 
balancl  ig  the  exf>endlturefi  and  the  income 
of  the  (iovernment  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Con.raittee  on  the  Judlclarv. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  First  Legislature  of 
the  Stale  of  Hawaii,  memorializing  the  Pres- 
ident ai  d  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  enac'  such  laws,  rules,  orders,  and  regu- 
lations granting  to  the  Federal  civil  service 
blue  CO  lar  workers  and  the  same  hourly 
rates  of  pay  as  are  paid  to  employee*  of 
similar  classlflcationa  resulting  from  area 
wa^e  su-vey  applicable  to  employees  r.f  the 
S.i:.   Fraiciico  Naval  Shipyard  lu  our  bister 


State    of    California;    to    the    Committee    en 
Post   Offl.e  and  Civil  Service. 

Also  memorial  of  the  First  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii  memorializing  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  of  the  United  State.* 
reauestii.g  that  the  National  System  of 
Ii.•^'r.'■•  ,»ie  and  Defense  Highwa\8  be  ex- 
tended t-)  Hawaii  at  the  earliest  p.i.ss:ble 
date:  to  the  Comm.ittee  on  Public  Works 

Also,  memorial  of  the  First  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  memorializing  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
requesting  favorable  consideration  of  the 
interisle  ferry  system  and  the  Federal  high- 
way system;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Ma;sachusetts.  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  St.-ites  relati\e  to  the  location 
of  the  projKJsed  Government  center  in  the 
city  of  Boston;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  First  Legislatvire  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  memorializing  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates 
with  reference  to  provldine  for  a  Eatelllte 
launching  base  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii;  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  memonallznig  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  of  the  Ui  :ted  States 
to  oppose  legislation  prescribing  any  mini- 
mum interest  rate  or  any  m.aximum  maturity 
dates  for  securities  Issued  by  co'.pcratives 
In  payment  of  patronage  savings  pavable  to 
their  patrons;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs 
and  Means. 


on 


the 


PRIV.^TE   Bn.LS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 
rn:!er  clau<:e   1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills    and    resolutions    were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows; 

B>  Mr    ADDONIZIO: 
H  R   i^387    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giu-seppe 
Cordasc,    to  the  Com.mittee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   ANFUSO 
H-R.  9388    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Maria 
Cusumano;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr    AYRES 
H  R  y^89    A   bill   f..>r  the  relief  of  Gulller- 
mo    Barrio- A. vare?    and    his    wife.    Prancisca 
Prado-Zamora  de  Barrio;    to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr   BENNETT  of  Florida 
H  R   y3t>o    A    bill    tnr    the    relief    of    Bj-ron 
K     Efthimiadls,    t-o    the    Committee    on'  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.9391.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
E.  Casserly;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr   BOSCH: 
H  R  9392    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ivy  Gwen- 
dolyn Myers,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Juui- 
clary 

HR  9393  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carev 
Ge.  rge  Deiapenha;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   BROOMFIELD- 
H  R    tJ394    .K  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr    Ge^ree 
Berberlau,    to    the    Committee   on    the    Juai- 
ciary 

By  Mr  BUDGE: 

H  R  93&5  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ralph 
A:\es  Higuero,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr   COLLIER: 

H  R  9:^96  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marian 
Oazda:    t^^  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary 

H  R  9397  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leon 
Start,(k     u.  the  Cornmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  9398  A  bill  'for  the  relief  of  Gerassi- 
m!>B  GlannloUs;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv- 

H  R  9399  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bpdros 
Kuruekian,    Aghavnl    Eurdekian.    and    2abal 


Fjrdck!an;      to     the      Committee 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   CONTE- 
H  R   941'.:     A.  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kenneth 
S      H      King:     to     the     Comm'ttee     on     the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr   DAGUE: 
HR,9401.  A  bill  for   the  relief   of  Antonio 
Frezza;    to  the  C.->m.mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  DANIELS 
H  R  9402.   A    bill    for   the    relief   of    Evelina 
Scarpa;   to  the  C   mmittee  o7i   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   FARESTEIN 
H  R   9403.   A    bill    for    t:^»>    relief    of    C'-.rma 
Pere  ra  de  Bustillos.  to  the  C   n.mittee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mrs    GREEN  of  Oregon: 

HR  9404  A  bill  providing  ^for  the  award 
ol  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  Dr. 
Thomas  Dooley:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
S3rvlces, 

By  Mr   HAGEN; 

H.R.  9405.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miria 
Luisa  de  la  Vega  Simon:  to  the  Comn..;iee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    HENDERSON: 

H  R  9406,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
J  Hanu^man:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

By  Mr    IR-WIN: 

HR  9\\'l  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  award 
of  the  Silver  St  ;-.r  u^  Cpl.  Grover  Gordon,  Jr  . 
to  the  Committee  on   Armed  Services. 

H  R  9408  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  aw.nrd 
of  the  Distincuished  Service  Cross  to  S<it. 
Malcolm  L  Scott:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H  R  9409  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Ge- 
nowefa  K.'n.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
c.ary 

Bv  Mr    JOHANSEN- 

HR  9410  A  bi;;  for  the  relief  of  Helmut 
Mund;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H  R  9411  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mvn'tlla 
F,  M.-^therwell:  to  the  C-ommittee  on  the 
Jud.c.ary. 

By  Mr    K.ASEM: 
HR  :*412    A   bill  for  the  r^^lief  of  Leentje 
O  .=  tmeijer:   to  the   Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr    KILGORE- 

H  R  9413  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
A  Garms,  to  the  Committee  on  the'  Jud.- 
ciary. 

H  R  9414  A  bill  for  the  .••ellef  of  Mrs.  John 
C    Chamberlain:    to    the   Commitu-e    on    the 

Judiciary 

By  Mr    LANE: 
HR   9415    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Fran- 
cesco Parrino:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dlclarv- 

H  R  9416    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Irene  Cha- 
rap.-s    to    the    Con.mittee    on    the    Judiciarv, 
By  Mr   LESI.N'SKI: 

H  R  9417.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harry 
K.vloian;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  9418  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Irma  T . 
Demeter:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R   9419.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Akxai.dra 
G.'-omak,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicia.^y. 
By  Mr   MrDONOUGH 

H  R  9420  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mira 
Kovac:    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

H  R  9421  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jakob 
Kl.ijner,   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  9422  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Evelyn 
Maud  Alcock;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

HR,  942.3  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  'Vi'oT-.g 
Lee  Toy  Hal;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr  McINTTRE: 

H  R  9424  A  bill  to  extend  the  term  of 
design  patent  No  21.053.  dated  September  22, 
1891.  for  a  badge  granted  to  George  Brown 
Goode  and  assigned  to  the  National  Society. 
Dauchters  of  the  American  Revolution;  to 
the  Comiinlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


^\ 
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By  Mr.  MARTIN : 
HJi.  9425.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Annellese  Pranziska  Quay;  lo  tint  CodmitUie 
on  the  jQdld&ry. 

By  Mr.  MATTHSWS  r 
HJl.  9426.  A  bill  ror  the  relief  at  Mr.  Wm. 
Bumlce   Joyner;    to   the   Conralttce   en    the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  METCALF; 
H.R.  9427.  A    bill    tor    the    relief    of    Har.3 
Christian   OnnnAr   Mikkelscn.,    to    the   Ccm- 
xnlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  9428.  A  bill  for  the  rrtlef  of  Frfd-^rlck 
T.  C.  Yu  and  hia  wUe,  AILce  Siao-P*>n  Chen 
Yu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicutry. 
By  Mr  CLEM  MILLER 
H.R  942d.  A  hill  Tor  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Liesel  (Bmnwrich)  Rohen.  to  the  Coinmif.ee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN 
H.R.  9430     A    b:!l    f   r    the    re'lrf    of    John 
Speziale     and     Fr.inceaca     Speaiaie;     to     the 
Comxnlttee  on  tlie  Judiciary 
ByMr   MU1.TER 
H.R   9431     A   bil!    f  ir    th"    relief   of   Herbert 
Otto  Koch;    to  the  Conomittee   on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  MUM.MA: 
H.R.  9432     A  b.;;   '.  >r  the  T<\'-r    if  M»,'     Ed- 
mund  T    C   ppL;i„'?r,    to    the   Comna.'      o    ^;. 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    POWEIX: 
H  R.  SH33    A    bill    I    r    the    rHief    of    Fi:.khi 
Stahl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Jud: ;iar>. 
By  Mr   PUCIXeKL 
H.R   9434.   A   bill  for   'he  rel.^;'      f   [>emetre 
K- ts'ris.   '.r.  f.ne  C.  n:::.;- ••'■■   .>n  the  Jidif-iar-.' 
H  R.  9436    A    bill    f.<r    the    n:  ef    of    M?.r:a 
Jozefi  P.eJtuoi-Kuziui.    tci  l.he  ConTimittee  on 
the  J-Jd:.:i.iry 

HR  34?6  A  b  :i  for  the  rt  lief  of  Janusz 
Dominiit  Te.xtur-Roileder:  :o  iiie  ConHnlttee 
on  tlie  Judiciiry 

H.R.  94.i7  A  bS.  f-.,r  -h"  relief  of  Maria 
Genowefa  Kj*io;-R.u:zoa,  to  liie  Ciimm;-'«e 
on  tlie  Jud;:;.\rv, 

Bv  Mr    SHE!  I  EY- 
H.R.  943a.  A  biil   f  i-   ir.e   r«'Litf   of    Yee  Tip 
Bay;   to  the  Commutee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R   9439.   A  bill  f    r   th°  r^'.ief  of  Lee  Shee 
Won;    to  the  Commute*  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  TAYLOFi 
H  R.  9440    A   bill    f^r    tlie    r-iiief    uf    cert  oj". 
aliens;    to   *he  C  .rr..^-. ,•. '.ee  on   the  Judiciar>' 
By  Mr   TELLBR 
HR.  9441     A    bill    for     the     relief    of     C.rM> 
KalmansJcaite;     to    the     Committee    un     the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr   TXrCK 
H.R.  9442.   A   bill    for    the    relief   of    Charles 
Bradford    LaKue.    to    the   Committee    on   tiie 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.  WAI  TKR 
HR   9443     A     bi.:    for     the    r*l>«f     r  r     Mrs. 
Ethel  B    Morgan,    tj   the    Coniniutee   on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  9444  A  bll  f  *  t;>e  T'-H  f  of  Halar-'.! 
Lindsay,  nee  Li-Uasao-ii,  Xn  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  9445.  A  b>il  for  the  reli<»f  of  Le««ek 
Sharetzficy  '  f-.-merly  S«jderaj.  to  ih-  C.:u- 
mittee  on  the  Jixltciwy 

11 R  9446.  A  bill  for  the  r^-lief  of  Atfiko 
Kiyota  Bzeisere.s,  to  tiie  Cocui.ittee  on  ti.e 
Judiciary 

By  Mr   YOUNGER- 
H  R.  9447    A  btU  for  ihe  reMef  of  Vcdrmar 
Nicalr.s  Landesen,    t^.  the  Cjmm;:u-e  on   the 
Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitfon.=; 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk,  s  desk 
and  referred  as  follou-s: 

286.  By  the  SPBAKBP  :  Pr-tttloti  nf  the 
secretary,     Crov«*-nors      ccnierence.     Ci.Kagu, 


111.,  petitioning  conakleration  of  tl  elr  resojti - 
ti  :.  ur-,'ir.g  the  US.  Dermrtmefit,  trf  Atrncu. - 
tore  to  caa.se  to  be  IxKlodcd  in  Ita  1  <' 
bud^t  a  rccpieat  for  aafltelent  fnndi  t 
cmrry  out  an  Mteqvstc  reaeareh  jvorram  f(  r 
the  contxcl  oi  the  boll  weerll;  to  the  CVDrr- 
mistee  on  Aj^rlcu .  tore . 

287  .Mso,  pe'ttlon  of  the  ex^niUTr  rV-.' 
preaidex '^  A«?»ciat»on  of  thf  U  .'-^  Arrwy. 
Waahini^ton.  DC,  petiti^Ding  conn  ideT)»t  ion 
of  their  rv«oli>t»o«M  with  reffrer.ce  tr<  !^^-^  . 
erai  .sab)e<rts  directly  related  tn  'he  r.«tioT>ii. 
defemF'^  protrr»m.  u>  the  Ctrsmtttee  on 
Ami'Ai  Set-n,-** 

2«8     Also,    petition    nf    t.^^ 


M 


Or 


'•\.r:    r-r  - 
W    .-1     Wsrs. 


Wl*^lnrton.  DC.  pe'it>, nn-^  <-»>r'«irt'^'"s  *fbn 
of  their  resointiim  wii.h  r»!<-r«'fi<-»'  •'  .---  ■ 
C  MMrreJw  w  eni»'  '.  an.>'nd»''->rv  l'y.«hij.  r. 
PxibJir  Law  4yj  'f  th^  n.s»h  r>  r^r—s  to  re- 
at-re  the  h»«'ono»I  rein*^t<^r»h;p  betA-een  ac- 
tive dutv  pav  and  retired  pey  of  military 
pfr=;  iMiei.  lu  the  Committee  on  Armt^'. 
fcervlcea. 

2Hi  AJso  r>^fj»K>n  of  city  and  cminty  of 
H'>!vr,.UiM  fk>fx  jii'.ii.  Hawaii,  petitioning 
cnnsKH-m;f  '.•  )f  their  resolvitton  w-lth  refer- 
e,  ce  t,,^  rrnr-rffT  frttm  the  Federal  Gorem- 
ment  to  'he  nrv  and  county  of  Hono^a^u  of 
a  hun.1re'!-f<»  -  «'rlp  of  land  in  the  Fort  De 
FTu-v-T  nrpii  f  T  h.^eh  park  and  rectamatlon 
purpt  »^s  sn!  a,s  a  public  rlgh*-of-wny  to 
the  >^  -.0  the  Committee  on  Armed  Sctt- 
Ices. 

S90  Ahso.  petttfon  of  the  city  clerk,  city 
>-'  Cambridge,  Cambrldre,  Mnss .  petition- 
ing conskJeratlon  of  their  resolution  with 
reference  to  condemnation  of  those  officials 
of  cur  Government  who  were  responsible  for 
the  vUit  and  lavish  entertainment  entailed 
by  It  of  the  head  of  the  Russian  State,  and 
to  afBrm  and  encourage  for  all  citizens  the 
eonetitutional  right  of  crltlcl.im  so  zealously 
guarded  for  subversives;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

291.  A!ro.  petition  of  the  city  rierk,  city  of 
Rolling  HiUs.  Roiling  HUU,  Calif  .  petltion- 
Irg  consideration  of  their  reaolution  endors- 
ing and  aupportlng  the  production  of  a 
World's  Pair  in  the  Lo«  Angelea  area  hi 
1963  64;    to  the  Committee   on   Foreign  Af- 

'J9-i  Als-  oetiniiin  ^f  the  city  clerk,  city 
of  Ujr.k;  iieach  Lm  ^  Be  K-h,  Calif..  petltJon- 
Ing  conaKleraiion  of  tn^lr  resolution  en- 
dorsing the  holding  of  a  Wr-rld  Pair  In  the 
rrif-tropolttan  arra  of  the  c.  •nn-r  of  Los 
Anifelea  aiKl  in  the  vlci-iitv  of  I.. re  Beach 
in  1»«3;  to  the  Cnft.mlt-.-e  n  Kr^n':  \*f  i:r% 
293.  ALSO,  pf-r:  r.  :  J  ::  ,  y  MrM.-vnus, 
Levittf.wr,,  NT.  p<'tlt><  niDir  consideration 
of  h.3  re.M>liition  with  refererrce  to  the  sale 
of  air  transportation  and  the  regulation 
th'T •■.  r  •  •:.,■  Committee  on  Interrtate  and 
Poreirn  C- iwirnerte. 

294  Also,  pettti/^r  r.f  the  general  mar- 
a^T  G  rrr.nn  A::  -r  • -n  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce N.-w  Tl 'k  NT.  petltfoning  cnnsld- 
eratioii  of  their  resolatkm  with  reference 
to  passa;?e  of  legislation  now  pending  pro- 
viding for  the  releaae  r>f  rf^t-t^  Cremmn  pri- 
vate property  prp«;eT>':v  hekl  by  the  Office 
of  Alien  Property;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate  and   Foreign  Commerce. 

295.  Also,  petition  of  the  State  chairman, 
Boetallst  Party,  Mllwarakee,  Wis.,  petitioning 
consideration  of  their  resolution  declaring 
the  basic  steel  Industry  a  public  utility  and 
to  create  a  public  authority  to  own  and 
manage  the  baaic  steel  Induatxy  In  t.'>«  pub- 
Tic  Irier^st;  t.,  Uie  ConQ.-nittee  on  Irw.ers«e-<; 
SUid  P'oreii;:..  C  joi.'nerce. 

2j6.  Ais^  petir^n  of  the  f  le-k.  B<  ard  -  f 
SuperviAjrs  of  Orax.ge  County.  Ocehen.  NY, 
pf-itlonlng  consideration  of  their  re«oiut>oo 
with  re<erenee  'o  m^Jtlr  r  «•.  InTestijratl.  - 
re^^arduag  ti.e  iu.ei^fcU  ..^e   U  puwjciy  owuad 


la-Mis   in   the  countv  of  iirxrHre    Ht.»U'  of  Jfew 

V  ■fk  til  the  C' mmllte*  on  Ini'T»or  and  In- 
sular AHairs 

%j1  Alao,  petition  oi  tiie  pre.<;ident.  J  mirr 
Wumjin's  Club  C  irf>oa  Chrtatl.  Tpi  .  petlUor- 
Ii  e;  corwidf  rs'Jon  of  thetr  renolu'Kjn  favorliii^ 
ewtAr>l  1  -  h men t  of  &  NaUonal  Se.^aho.^e  R«crea- 
tl  n  .\rea  :m  Padre  laJ  knd  t  bring  tovrtiirr 
young  w«r.en  interest*!  in  TCb)«rt«  of  ettv; - 
ra"  ruiiuT  i;,     »r.i-l     humanttarlar     lir - 

pr  ta  »ce  u>  t/ie  i*fM:nif.ee  on  lnt«<rtor  a.-.l 
Ir.   viinr    ■\ff»iirs 

J88     A!».       [  eiit>or.    of    the    president.    N«  * 

Y  ■-tc  CUT  PeiJermtHjn  r>f  Women's  O'lnba,  Inc  , 
N.  »  Y  TK  S  Y  ,  petit;  n:r^  consideration  tf 
Vheir  r"«j  uliun  wiuti  refprence  lo  rnactmet  • 
of  H  I^  '.'  ''■.•  ir  ;  ►'  .;.::■  .'  we«p<ji.s 
.it  the  e.ir  le^i  p.«iib.'-  diie,  to  Vt»e  Ooninm- 
If  •    >r!  x*\f  JvK*in    .-'. 

J^fO  Ai'  p-i]rt.>..  >f  Mxiif  .^^d'irt|re.  titLfih- 
vin?.  !•  i;.  ,  -*i.niirr  w>  re*^  irating  repeal  tf 
the  Iftlh  »nT-n«:ment  'u  Uie  C>ii»mT avion  '  f 
tlie  'nit  11  .SLites.  et.  .  lo  the  C«nrnitt#^e 
'  >i ,  t  H'    J  ifi.cia  •  T 

AMJ  \  »  .  ;<';'K>r.  '  !>>*■  sTTPra.;  cvnins*;, 
Afro-An>«-rr' «n  '\^\rTe^.s  .;  (  ti-vtiiin  Otvm  r. - 
isaUona.  Chicago.  LIL;  petMioniiiK  conn.  t.  ra- 
tion of  their  resolution  with  re:-  ron  .•  v,  uhe 
rights  of  Negro  cttlaans  of  the  StA-r  f 
M.S6iasippl  and  other  Btatea.  to  the  C  wen- 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary 

301.  Also.  peuUon  of  Prank  Lee.  Dan- 
nemora  SUte  Hospital.  Dtuiattnon  N  Y  rrt- 
ative  to  congreealooal  redr«M  of  ^r\evn:ic>r- . 
to  the  CocTMiUttee  oo  the  Jti(Ueiar> 

302.  Also,  peUtioo  o*  Harold  ElJten  Ne-jv 
York.  N  Y..  relative  to  a  redrcaa  of  r^i'vanee 
relating  to  Federal  law  enforcetnt- n-  i.>  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

303  Also,  petition  of  8in.e«7r:  Mo-.rt-r^Da 
and  others,  representative*  of  the  li.  .<>  [iit- 
talton  in  the  PleW,  Smith  Nesros  .--lertof. 
I>u"»*guete  City.  PtUiipplnea,  re^auve  to  their 
request  for  a  reconsideration  of  their  claim 
against  the  U.S.  Oovemnent  for  services 
durUig  World  War  II.  now  filed  aiih  the 
InUrnaWooal  Coiirt  o(  Justice,  to  tiie  Cobb- 
nUttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

304.  Also.  peUUon  of  the  rr  aid  kr:  pht. 
Knights  of  Cotwnlnu.  C-  inci;  N^  :&40  Saa 
EMego.  Calif.,  retetliw  to  ccmm<'nrtinjr  i^rtain 
o<lclal«  of  the  D  S.  Oovernn.en-  for  tlieir 
efforts  to  eliminate  poruugraphic  and  in- 
(toOMat  auftterlal  from  tba  n.8  maiiF  to  •;  » 
OoaUDlttee  on   Post    (>**-»•    h.ik1    (  i»i:    h»rvirr. 

8#6.  Also,  pctit:^>t'.  -f  '.i.p  K»tTe«arv  li^ry- 
eraoTB'  Conference,  t ...  tk-  i::  .  j  etiuonmsj 
eooalderatkvn  of  their  resm-.-irn  wit.'i  refer- 
emr  •■  wciinnir  ikn<i  fri'vranteflnir  the  full 
1  "Aj  (Nwn-ni'men',*  ft  r  hli-h\»-av  finanriiiE  as 
Rtl  ■v'J-'l  tn  ine  .S/Ulher:  tj«  vernors  C-onfer- 
eiice  ai  its  .:6tn  ani.u.il  meeting,  to  the  Cr>ni- 
mlttee  on  PnbUc  Worka. 

*K>  A  *  ^uuon  of  the  ■ecretarv,  Ci<^T- 
er:  ors  (.  n;erfn<"  Chiesiro,  1.1.  p»-tltl  ninvT 
I  •n.<i<*eTH».in  ct  '^,'.t  rp«"iut»i  n  with  refrr- 
eiice  V)  tne  protectjoi.  C7f  t^e  nattonal  »e<-unty 
mod  Xiif  tUrrtn  c  ect>ni  my  in  de/'iKX  ns  af- 
fecting t:.e  a.-no^rit  and  fx'en'  of  foreiitn 
taiporta;  to  the  ' '*jfn:r^ifef  '.n  W  lyi  ai.d 
Meana 

307  Ait-.  p»-titi.Ti  <  thf  preatdent.  West 
Cj,  i.n  1  criHini>PT  o{  (.<jmnrvrce  West  Co- 
T  n«  (  jin:  .  petit : <;*ii ng  r(jnBi'leraiion  of  thetr 
re«iMnt  (,n  ' eif< tt  ■M.inf:  that  pet  ly  p<  >4itlcal  dif- 
ferences oe  set  n'*»<1e  m  the  next  ecRsior  of 
Congress  In  fav<>r  of  h  lr>e^t  and  fair  support 
of  the  Preekl*- 1 .  i  R  apieul  Uj  remove  t:.t> 
Interest-rate  cn..:.^  >i.  i.,n^-t»>Tm  Govern- 
ment bonds;  to  the  CommitUe  ^.  Ways  and 
Means. 

S08  Also,  petition  of  the  rity  and  county 
fl^rk.  rity  and  county  of  n  .m  :u:u.  Ht  i.<  lulu, 
HTwntI,  pettttonlng  fn-^mble  mn.'^lderatlon 
of  thetr  re«-H  •«•  r.  with  r^frrenre  t*}  puiiSAfT 
of  H  R  92:t3  pi*r»'^h.g  Inmrne  tax  In-w^  or 
nt^.T  •,»i^'s;sf>r>n  nf  niml^nr  Irr.pyirt;  t<^  the 
Comnmiee  ua  Ways  ai.d  MeHna. 


- 


REGULATION  OF  LOBBYING  ACT 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  COl. 
7,'tth  Congrefy;.  title  III,  Regulation  of 
Lobby  inK  Act,  section  aOB'bi,  which 
provides  as  follows; 

(b)    All    Information    required    to    be    fi.td 


The  fullowinc   repoi-ts  foi   the  secjnd 
reports  for  that  quartu 

A.  Active -Re  tired  Llphthnuse  Service  Fn.- 
ployeea  Association  Poet  Office  B<jx  2169, 
South  Portland    Maine 

D     (6)    $797.     E     (9)    $54^^   i9 

A  Anieriran  Aui'nicjbile  A.s,«.oclatlon,  1712 
G  Sireet  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

A  American  Carpet  Iri-stltute.  Inc  ,  350 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N  Y 

«i  Aniencan  Cotton  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. Inc.,  1501  Johns;  :.  B  nldlng.  Char- 
lotte.  N.C. 

D     (6)    $12,114.60.      E.    (0)    $12.11460. 


A  American  Dental  Association,  222  Ea.«t 
Superior    Street,    Chicago.    111. 

D.    (6)    $12,11460       E.    (9)    $12,11480. 

A  .^merlcan  F-derntlon  of  Government 
Employees,  Lodge  12.  Box  865.  Benjamin 
Pranklln  Station,  Washington,  D.C. 

E. (9)  $100. 


A    American    Legion.    TOO    North    Pennsyl- 
vania Street,  Indianapolis.  Ind 

D.    (6)    $6,520.79.      E.    (9)    $22,307.63. 


A    American   Library   Association.   50   East 
Huron   Street.   Chicago,   111 

D     (6)    $233  98.     E.    (9)    $480801, 

A    American   Nurses'    A'-.sor  lation.    Inc.,    10 
Columbus  Circle,  New  York,   NY 

D     (6)    $388,10162.     E.    (9)    $7,258  69. 


A    AMVETS,    1710    Rhode    Island    Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 
E     (9)    $1,562.50. 


A    American    Veterinary    Medical    Associa- 
tion, 600  South  Michigan   Avenue,  Chicago. 

Ill 

E    f9i  $584  ..'0. 


A    American   Yugoslav   Claims  Committee. 
61  West  87th  Street    New  York.  NY. 
D     (6i    11  025       E     ,9)    $601.50. 

A.  R^>>>ert  E  Ansheles.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  .N'W     W.i.«h!nrt.  .r    D  C 

B.  American  TJiri't  A-.sfn.hly,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue   NW  ,    Washington.   DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,600. 

A.  Anne  Archbold.  3905  Reservoir  B.oad. 
Washington,  D.C. 

A  Frederic  A.  Baker,  296  Lexington  Road, 
Berkeley,  CalU..  also  1201  19th  Street,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

A  Balfour.  Guthrie  A-  Co  ,  Ltd  .  V'i  Wall 
Street,  New  Y'>rk    NY. 

E.  (9)  $2,125  17. 

A  Ralph  F  Becker,  1700  K  Street  NW . 
Washington,  DC. 

B  American  National  Theatre  and  Acad- 
emy, 1545  Broadway.  New  York   N  Y 

E    (9)  $74.92. 

A.  Ralph  E.  Becker,  1700  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 


under  Uie  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  .Secreuiry  of  the  .Senate  shall  be  compiled 
hy  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting  Joinllv, 
a*  SiKin  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  tlie 
calendar  quarter  wuh  respect  U.  which  such 
i;.?<>r:nat  .on    is   filed   and   shall    be   printed   In 
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calendar  quarter  of    1959  were  received 


B  C  mmlssion  de  IVfens^a  del  Ai'ucar  y 
Pomento  de  la  Cana,  Civ.nad  Trujlllo.  Do- 
minican Republic. 

D.  (6)  $1,350.    E     9    tar.  20 


A.    Ritlph    E     Becker.    1700   K    Street    NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B  The  League  o:  New  Y..rk  TTieatres  Inc  . 
and  the  National  Assoriatio;.  of  the  Legiti- 
mate Theatre,  Inc  ,  137  West  48th  ::;treet 
New  York,  NY 

D.    (6)    $350       E     (9i    $162  63 


A     E     F.    Behrens,    1319    18th    Street    NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Lumber  Mnnufacturer?  A.ss .- 
elation,  1319  18th  Street  NW..  Washli.gt^jn 
DC. 


A  Jacob  I.  Bellow.  4338  Eaet-West  Hlizh- 
way.  Bethesda.  Md. 

B  American  Federation  of  Labor.  L<xige 
No.  12.  Box  865.  Benjamin  Franklin  iStatlou, 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Carl  H.  Bergltmd,  1219  Washington 
Building,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

E.  (9)    $7.65. 


A.  Marcla  Muslcant   Bernstein,    1000   Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW  .   Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washineton 
DC. 


A.  Helen  Berthelut.   1808  Adams  Mill  Road 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Communications    Workers    of    America, 
1808  Adams  Mill  Road  NW    Washington    D  C 

E     (9)  $3.38373. 


A  Robert  J.  Bird,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC 

B  Hilton  Hotels  Corp.,  72C  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  m. 


A.  C  B  Blankenship.  1R08  Adam5  Mill 
Road  NW  ,  Washington.  D  C 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America. 
1808  Adams  Mill  Road  NW  ,  Washir.gt/n    D  C 

E.    (9)    $5,648.62. 

A.  Chester  F.  Bletch.  1530  Wilson  B.ouie- 
vard,  Arlington,  Va. 

B  Maryland  and  Virginia  Milk  Producers 
Association,  Inc..  1530  Wilson  B..iilevard, 
Arlington,  Va. 

A  J.  Wiley  Bowers.  Sixth  and  Cherry 
Streets.  Chattanooga,  Tenn 

B.  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion. Sixth  and  Cherrv  Streets,  Chattan^v^ga 
Tenn. 

D.    (8)    $175.56.      E     ,9,    $627.25. 


A  B  .ykin  i-  r>e  Francis  1000  16th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  Mrs  Claire  Hugo  Stinnes,  Grossen- 
baunisirasse   253,   Muiheim   Ruhr,    Germany. 

E     (&i    $168 


The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 
pilation required  by  said  law  and  have 
included  all  repistrations  and  quarterly 
reports  received. 


too  late  to  be  included  in  the  published 


B  i-"tudienceselischaft  fvir  Privhtrecht- 
liche  Ausiandiinteressen.  e  v  Cjntrescarpe 
♦6.  Germany 

D,    (6.    Sl'oOCK)       E     (9i    J277 

A  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steam- 
ship c:t'rks  Freight  Handlers.  Express  and 
btatioi,  Employees.  1015  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati. O;..  . 

D     (6i    $8  03129       E     i  &  ■    f8.C3129 

A  Brown  &  Lund  Cafrit?  Building  Wash- 
mpton,  DC 

B  American  A  P  reipn  Pr.wer  Co  ,  inc  , 
100  Church  St  ref    .NrwYork    NY 

D     1 6      $625.      E.    (9)    $120.85. 


A  Mr?  Fred  L  Bull,  4312  R  wait  Dri^e 
Col  leer  P.irk    Md 

B  Nritional  Conpress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago 
111,  ' 

A  Bernard  N  Burnstine.  900  F  Street  NW., 
Wu.'^hington.  D  C 

B.  Retail  Jewelers  of  America,  Inc  ,  900  F 
Street  .NW    Wa.sriington,  D.C. 


A.  J,  Edward  Burroughs  Jr  ,  7ol  Ti  wei 
Building.  Wa.'-hlnpton.  D  C 

B.  Unilac,  Inc.  and  Nestle's  Products  Ex- 
port) .  Inc  .  Ridpeway  Center  Building  Stan:- 
ford.  Conn. 


A.  George  P  Byrne.  Jr  .  53  Park  Place, 
Ni-w  York   N  Y. 

BUS  Wotxl  Screw  Service  Bureau.  63 
Park  Place   New  York.  NY. 


A  Wallace  J  Campbell.  1025  Vermont 
A\fnue    NW      Washington.    DC. 

B  Cooperative  League  of  the  USA,  343 
South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111, 


A  William  L  Carter,  1105  Barr  Building. 
Washington.  D  C. 

B  Int^-rnational  A.ssoclatlnn  of  Ice  Cream 
Mfrs..   1105  Barr  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

E     ( 9     $8  f'O 


A    Citizens     Committee     on     Natural     Re- 
sources. 2140  P  Street,  NW  ,  Washiret-on    D  C. 
D.    (61    $7  163  50.      E     i9.    $3,736  56 


A    Classroom    Periodical    Publishers    Asso- 
ciation, 38  W    5ih  Street.  Dayton,  Ohio. 


A  Herman  Clctt,  Rm  600.  711  :4th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D  C. 

B  International  Union  of  Mine.  Mil!  A 
Smelter  Workers,  941  East  :7th  Avenue, 
Denver.  Coio. 

D.    [6\  $1,540  50.     E     (9     $1,852.35. 

A    Clarence  F   Cockrell.  501  Patrick  Street, 

P ortsmc  tith.  Va. 

B  Active-Retired  Lighthouse  Service,  Em- 
ployees   A.ssociation,  South  Portland.  Maine. 

D.    (6i  $90.    E,  (9  I  $133.57. 


A.  Boykln  &  De  Francis,   1000  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 


A  Committee  for  Return  of  Confiscated 
German  and  Japanese  Propverty.  926  National 
Press   Building.   Washineton,   D  C, 

D.  [6)  $200.     E.  ^&l  $loJ. 


I 


^-•i'. 


■'    . 


\) 
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Jamfun/  G 


A.  A.    D.    Condon,    1000    Vermont    ATenue 

NW',,  Wasnmgtcn,  D.C 

B.  General    Cotinstl    tor    Indep^Tidert    Ad- 
visory Committee  to  tbc  Trucktnc  Industry. 


B.     John     H      Trljrg.     Po&tfifflcp     B. «     b&' ' 
B/jBweil.    N     Mex-.    and    Ralph    S.    l^.gj:.    B-  i 
1212.  Alkraquerque.  N   Mcx. 

D.    S>  »I.OOO. 


n 


A  Arthur  D  CrmdTn,  TWK)  ▼ermortt  Ave- 
nue NW  .  W.ishin=;'    n    D  C. 

B  Amand  Refrigeru'..  ^a.  Inc.,  Aniana, 
iDwa. 

A.  Arthur  D.  Condon.  lOOO  Vemwnt  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Wa£h:r.^^vn.  D  C 

B  Sal:  Pr'  'i  r;ers  Association,  726  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago,  i::. 


A.  Boturt  J  DrmicbeUs.  540  Centx*!  A»f- 
nue.  Dee.-field.  Ill 

B.  The  Nat;  >Ja»l  Carranlt-te*  far  Incirar:  p 
T.ixatlon,  the  Hay-AJ  .m.s  H  .-.■  ',v  u-...:.J;- 
ton,  D.C. 

D     (6)    $1,970.20.      E.    (9;    $440.12. 


A.   ■.    r.    MctXK     8C4    MtarKx.     Strrrt. 

FYancl-sro,  Calif 

I!     *e    terr.    .S-  itea    Meal    Packers     \Morla- 
t.cMi.   lac  .  «»C4   Mis«;on  i>-.e«L.  auii   F:  iiic1»ro, 

D     tCj  »7.50u. 


A.  Ctark   Por«TMri     PO     Box    m.i     Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  Emergency    Civil    Liberties    Committee. 
421  Seventh  Avpiiue    Nrw  Vork    NY. 

D.  (01  »a-','i  7'j     *:      9'  •:  4f  67. 


.\    E^.ige^•.e    P     C  -r.ser.    3*3     9oaWi     Wabash 
A'.onMe.  Chicago.  Dl. 

B    National     \s.»,^ia::    n        f     R-,:      E  -  iV 
Boards,   36   South   W;»Jor.-,1i   Ayenue.   Cluc. ^ 
111. 

D.    16)  $375.      E.    (9)   tt51-56. 

A    Bernsird    J     Cca-«  ly.    222   E»st    Ejperlor 

Street.  Ch:c  jg  ;,  i;; 

B.  American    Dental    AaaociaUrm    XjJ   E.i  =  t 

Superr  r  .-:.'-•?-■.  C;   .le;-      I... 
b.    (6i  83.500 


A.  Philip  M  DeVany,  639  Woodward 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B  Pi.  rter  BroR  Or  rp..  Po*tomce  B.  .x  •  •  ~ 
B<  .jie    Idab 

D      G)  $600.    E.  (9)  »40. 


A.   Council    of     C  insem; '^ntst.^.     I:ic..     10 

East  40th  S-.re'"    N«-w  V    :.-;    N  V 

B    Fred    Smith    si    Cc  ,    I;ic-,    I'j   Basi    40th 

Street,  New  Y  .,rtc,  N  Y 

A.  Council  of  Sta,e  Chamben!  of  com- 
merce, 1025  C  .:.:.r?-'-.  .-  A-- :.■:•>  V.  u-htug- 
tcn.  DC 

D.    (6i  11.227  iK)       E.    (9^  $1227  90 

A  DonaW  M  Ctin:han  T0O>  rr.nr."^:  ■.' 
Avenue  W  .-hingu  n   DC 

B.  Ameri':..r;  C  rn  .M..;  -.  ?►>  l-^ratlon.  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue    W»w>;.ir»»-»:r>r).  DC. 

A.  Donald  M.  Cnunthwn  J<1(»  C'>nr,em:cu: 
Avenue,  Wash. nff^on    DC 

B  C;a-~-.sr  ,.  m  Per.  d...t;  Pi  Wtshers  Asso- 
ciation, 38  West  Fifth  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

A  Pau;  L  C  urtney,  H^l  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW    Wa*hir?cton    DC 

D,    (6  i  tiM. 

A.  Co'.-tn^t>  n  *  BrrrTtr..,'.  70!  Ur'.-'^!.  Trust 
Building,  Wajhirr^r^r    DC 

B.  Comrr!f<»e  '^r.  J-^lr.t  Trs^rn*::^.".  '.J?5 
Legislature.  Post  Offt<-i?  B^x  ^TT.  H^r.■-^_::u. 
Hawaii,  U  -S  A 

A.  Oscar  Ccx.  1625  I  .Su-eet  JTA" .  Wa.^lr.'^- 
ton,DC 

D.    f6^   »1  842  :0       E       9     JIIT.W. 

A.   Credit  Uni  m  Nau^r.^  AiSoc.auon.  Inc., 

1617  Sherman  Avei.u^-    M,.di.soi..  W.- 
D.    (8)     81.030  75.      E.      2)    $;.039  75. 

A.   Joseph    M     Creed,    u:7    F    itree-    N'.V 

Washing'    n.  D  C 

B  A.T.prican  B.>.-r=;  A.ssociation.  1317  F 
Street  NW  .  W.i.s.h.;.:,-    :.    D  C. 

A  J  ,.Tr"  C  Dd-.  Id,  4401  Bast  Col'^r;*;  Drive. 
Orlando,  Pla 

B     FlTTkln    Pruft    *    V'>«T*?.^»f>    A.-^<-^fl»tor 
4401    Eu^t   C    :    r-.;,'.l   Dr:v-,    Or:.ir'}'-'     F?^ 

D     i6)     $444,40       E,    i^)    $313  75. 

A.  S.  P.  Dea».  SJO  National  Bank  of  Ck :rn- 

merce  Buildiii.;,  .\e-.v  ori'-.c:.*,  Lji. 

B.  Southern  Pine   IiKtustry    Committee. 


A    John  M    Dlckarman,  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Wa   tuifjtOO.IXC. 

I!     N      .  -nal  Association  oX   Home  Builjlers 
of    the    United    States.     I'QS     I      -itrer .    r.V.' 
Wasi  in:r  ua    D  C 

D     .6      t    .03 12  J.      E-    <9      rT2  98 

A.   William  C.  DchtTt,.  1       Iml:  .iia  A-a 
NW    Wa.shln--tnr.    H  i 

B    Natiriai   A   iwrn.  Joai   of  Letter  Carriers, 
10      I    •:    1-    I    A-.ciiUe    N".\   ,    Waiihln^on,    D.C. 

L    f«i  «3  125. 


A  O.  L.  Proet.  Jr..  1151  South  Broadway. 
Ld   .  Kntrif  i   Calif 

!  (Jc  cimla  Ijfe  Irwurance  C  rriKtny  of 
California,  1151  bout/:  BfonOw  13  Los 
Angeles,  CalK. 

A_  Htnrjr  1.  Ciage.  lOOO  Cun;.e«tlcut 
Avenue.  Waatitngtotv.  D.C. 

B.  Wine  Institute,  717  Market  bire»-t.  San 
Francteco.  CmtU. 

A  Oeneral  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
173-;   N  Street,   MW     WMhiniU.n,  D  C. 

A  Miss  Chloe  Glllord,  1734  N  Sir  et  >»W., 
W aabln^tani.  DC. 

B  General  Federatton  of  Women's  Clubs, 
1T34  K^itreet  TTW.,  Waahtnctor,    D  C. 


A  Douglas,  Obear  &  Campbell,  822  Sooth- 
er:   B  .;,'!;  I-    W  ;•  n"-»»    :;    D  C 

B  Annf  Arcnboki  3905  Heserv^tr  Road, 
Washington.  D.C. 

K.  t»)  $12. 


A.  Stephen  M  Du  Brol.  11-134  Oeneral 
Motors  Building,  Detroit.  Mich. 

B  General  ^:  -^r'^  Corp.,  3044  W  Grand 
Boulerartl,  Detr-    :    Mich. 


A  John  W.  Edelman.  1025  Vermont  Avenue 
N  W  .  Washington    D  C 

B.  TVxtfTe  w^r^-=  v-r.\nr\  of  America,  99 
UniTCTsny  PH-''    V-  v  Y   ric.NY. 

D.    (6)  $2,192  12      E     (9)  $412  T9. 

A.  Clyde  T.  Ellis,  2000  Florida  ArenTie, 
N  W.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Ifathanal  Rural  Blectrlc  Cooperative  As- 
sociation.  2C00   Florida  ATenue   NW..  Wash- 

D     '8,  S£9  15. 

A.  John  W  Emeigh,  1040  Warner  Building, 
Washington.  DC 

B.  The  -Ntt.  a:  r".-a:  X  "'^e-  '  -r-iers'  As- 
sociation, Ii"^''  \V  rr.rr  B.,;:i::.^,  W  ■.  hington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)  $618.16.    E.    (9)  $15. 


A  Raymond  V.  Hall.  >t5  Market  84reet, 
San  Francisco    c.aMf 

B  Pactllc  C  .'  <  ne«-tn  C^i  i45  Ma.k't 
Street.  San  F'    r'-w    ._     l  illf 

D.    (8)    $3.U»4  61.      K.    (©)    $2»en.'i7 

A.  Conrad  P  Harness.  1117  Barr  Building. 
Waalitnpton.  DC. 

B.  Home  Mannfartrrr'T^  .\  j«T<-.at!  >n,  1117 
Barr  BulMiiifr.  Washtngton.  1>C. 

D.    (6)    $1,250. 

A.  Robert  E.  Harper,  1913  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,   DC. 

B.  National  Business  Publications,  Inc., 
1»!3  I  Street  WW..  Washington.  DC. 


A.  The   Far   E^st  Gr^up,  Inc..    1000   Con- 
necticut Avenue.  Washington.  D.C. 
D.    (0)  $40.    E.    (9)  $691.59. 


.A,  J..hn  F,  Tf-r^-rt.  "iW  Wert-err.  Tni  r. 
Building,  1405  G  Street  .VW  ,  Washington, 
DC 

B.   Heirs  Of  WanJc  L  WIUMton. 


A.   John     F     Deeds,     811     We«*eTn     ITnlon 
Building,    1405    G    Street    N'W  .    Wa.-.:.ir.gv  -. 
DC.  ^    ■ 


A.  Josiah  Ferris,  510  Union  Trust  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Sugar  Cane  League.  New 
O-leans,  La.;  United  SStates  Sugar  Corp.. 
newlston.  Fla  ;  Okeelanta  Sugar  Refinery, 
Inc  .  South  Bay.  Fla. 

D.    (6)    $6,09990. 

.A.  Jxmes  Fij^ucane,  92S  Natl  .nal  Press 
Bu'Idtng.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Committee  for  Return  of  Confiscated 
German  and  Japanese  Property.  926  National 
Press  BufTrflng,  Washln^on.  DC. 

D.    (6j  $100. 

A     D-mld   G     F.-'rv,^    ffor   M'^TM!^^!    B'^'-k 

B     Pii«t    P'-rv<»nttr.n    .^'•.'«->r-t'»*  t'-'r     ""^^    \f^'l- 
l;i--  •'•    I''^-  -•-    i5  ...  ;   •  .:     M  :.:     ap'Mls,    Miiin. 
D       >},!  $3,750.     E     f9!   foo7.40. 

A    F    rii  Fr-i.-   ft  v-f«>*ah!<>   .Association, 
44    i   East  Coi 'niai  Drive.  Orlando.  Pla. 
D.    (6)  $1,319.20.    E.   (9)  $1,319J20. 


A.  Noel  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Wa&hington.  D.C. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  WlUUm  B  HendenoQ,  1013  Woodward 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B,  Parcel  Post  Association.  1013  W«.  Iward 
Building    M' '  =  '-''igton.  DC 

D.   (6;    ^^.>jj      K.   (ft)    $2  56fi. 

A.  L.  S  Hitcftner,  1145  19th  ."^tref.  N'A' , 
Washington,  DC 

B.  national  A_;ncultur*.  C.»rmical.'.  Asso- 
ciation. 

D.   (6)    rrt      E    «9»    $3. 


A.  Lewis  E.  Hoffman,  711  14 -h  S-rfV  NW  . 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  John  H.  Trigg.  Post  Office  Box  5r,;  .>  li..--- 
well.  N.  Mex.;  and  Ralph  S  Trigg.  Poet  omce 
Box  13  L2,  Albuquerque.  M   Mex. 

D.  (6)  $i.na.     F    (9)  $i8a.oa. 

A.  Frank  N.  Hoffman,  1001  Connecticut 
Aveinie  HW.,  Wt.-^hlrH-'on.  DC 

B.  United  Stef  :XirF  nrf  Amor.oa.  1500 
Commonwealth  Bull'!      ■    F^.iufcunh.  i  a. 

D.   (6)    $4,000.     B.   .*      j; 

A.  John  R.  Holden,  1710  R>if*t»>  Tslnrd  Av.'- 
rrtie  IfW..  Washington.  D  r 

B.  AhfVETa,  1710  y'Yy^."  I.-la.-ad  .Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $75. 

A.  Home  Manufacturers  Association,  1117 
Barr  Building,  Washington.  DC. 
D.    (6)    $1,250.     E.   (9)    $2,200. 


I 
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A    H  T.e  Town  Prep  TcleviRk-n  Association, 
1735   1).    .    .,(.s   .-•:,.,:    NW  ,   Wa*>.;:.gtv.:^,  DC. 
D.    (6.    $,^  85;. 


A.  Harol'l   K    H    we    M.:is   Bulldinp    V.'rt.'-h- 
i^rton.  D(. 

B.  Ameruum  Iiistit  ite  of  Littundenne,  I    -t 
Offlce  Box  I  187    Joiiet    Hi 

D     (6)    $2  64ky  ^.      E.    ^aJ    $1,176  It 


A  Kinr  and  Not  le.  1028  Connecticut  A\e- 
nue    NW      Wwshlnptou     DC 

I'       •       j:.7  4i.      E     \i'      t757.42. 

A  Gf-rnirtlne  Krettek  2(>0  C  S'?-eet  .'=E  , 
Wft.shinetc:. .    DC 

I'  .'.::  ir.ran  Library  Assoc  in  t!  01:  bO  Kaj-t 
Hu'T>r  ."^ireet    ChlcHg  >   III. 

S.   (9)    $2  44.^^  47. 


A.  Harold  K.  Howe.  207  M.  :.';  RuUdlng, 
Washington.  D  C 

B  The  I  a:,  m  xpr  Instli-.T  Inc..  207 
Mills  Build ;r.p     Washington,  D  C. 

D.    (6)    $2,400. 


A  Herman  C.  Kruse,  245  Market  Street, 
San   Francisco.  Calif. 

B.  Paciflc  Oas  and  Electric  Co  24"^  Markf : 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.    (8)    $6,199  80.     E.    (9)    $8  ?67  65. 


A.  Davlii  !U;m<  1001  C<ar.nt  rticut  A  .  enue. 
Wash::     ■         H 

B.  Labor.. U)rv  App:u-atu.«:  and  Optical  In- 
strument bee-.  :  .  of  uip  Scient'.tlc  Appara- 
tus Makers  Ass(x:l.aioi..  2^  North  Wacker 
Drive.  Chicago.  111. 

A  B  A.  Hungerford,  53  Ti>.:\  Place,  Kt  .^ 
York.   NY. 

B  Genri'f  V  B\ri.e.  53  Park  Place,  New 
York.  NY. 


A    .Tohn    M.    Hurley,    302    Hoge    Building, 
Bf;.UJe.   Wash. 
D.    (6)    $1,353.14. 

A.  Georrf-  F  Hii-uwv  Jr  70  East  46th 
Street,   New   York     N  Y 

B  American  Standards  Association.  70  East 
iftth  Sueet,  New  York,  NY. 

D.   (6)    $75.75.     E.    (9)    $29.35. 

A  Eimet  I  Hutler,  Pokt  Ulli  e  Box  1273, 
Washington.  DC. 

A  Independent  Advisory  Committee  to 
tbe  Trucking  Induslry.  Inc..  lOCO  Vermont 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

A    List  11 1.''    of    Amerl'sn    Poultry    liidu.'-- 
trles.  5y  *■   -->'.    Mad:    ji.  t^ire.  •    e  ..    a.^-    .  Hi. 
D.   ibi    ♦i.Gto:  L)i),     E     ;»,    $;,&<3_uo. 

A.  latematlonal  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio 
and  Machine  Workers.  1126  I6U1  Street,  NW., 
W  .,;.:: igton.  D.C. 

y     T)  $1,291. 

A.  Daniel  Jaspan.  Post  Office  B'lx  2013. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Pt5*7i:  Sa)r«er- 
Ttsors.  PoEt  OIBoe  Box  9013,  Wn'^hrj-'-  n    L 

D.    (6;    $2.901J24.      E.    (9)    $74.10. 

*  T  .  >nnes8.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
W     ^Mn^rton.  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Fit  "ic  C  <ni<>r«tive 
Aasoctatlon.  1000  Florida  Avenue  NW  W.iih- 
Ington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $50. 

A.  William  T.  Jobe  81'^  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.   D  C 

B.  National  Ir«>  As«»oclatioi:  I.-ac  .  810  18th 
Btreet   NW..   Waaiili.gvon.   D.C. 

A  Jerome  J.  KaaUng.  100  Indiana  Avenue 
MW  ,  WMhln^ton.  DC. 

B    National  A  :on   of  LxiT*-r  'K.^^rlers. 

100  Indiana  Avtu.ue  NW..   V.  »»i.irigio:^  DC*. 
D.  (6)   $1,873, 

A.  Franklin     E.     Kepner.     Berwick     Bank 

Building,  Brrvirk    Pa 

B.  Aasoct a •  f^fi  H.'>!)r'^^r!s  '■if  Perns^'lTanla, 
Room  10i2,  lYnnf iw'Ttati^n  Cct.ter  P.hlla- 
delpl  la.  Pa. 

A  Omar  F.  KeV:-hum.  20C  Maryland  A-e- 
nue   SV      \\  :  ;  .nrVm.   D  f 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  Ui.:»  i 
States. 

D.    (61    fj.Vou.     L.    (9)    $2B6.75. 
CVI A 


A.  Laboratory  Apparatus  and  Optical  In- 
strument Sections,  Scientific  Apparatus 
Makers  Associatl-n.  200  North  Wacker  Drive. 
Chicago,  i: 

A.  Russeh  A  I,anfd..n.  1303  New  Ham]'- 
shlre  Avenue  NW     V.;.bL.;.p-  n.,  DC 

B.  Fleet  Keherve  A-si^K  laUi  ..  lo-a?  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $435. 

A.  Charles  B.  Larson,  1040  Warner  Build- 
ing,  Washington.   DC. 

B.  National  Hursl  L,ftt»»r  Carrier!-    A^iSf-  .  .- 
tlon,     lu4o     Wiirntr    Buudu.g,    V»  asi.ingvo;. 
DC. 

D.  (6)   $618.16.     E.  (9)    $25. 


A.  Dlllard  B  Lasseter.  Poet  Office  Box  3«1, 
IP— htngton.  DC. 

B.  Onfani.aiior.  '>f  Pn  re<»lor.ai  Emoioyees 
of  the  D>  De;.ari::ie;  •  ot  AgncaiUure,  P.bt 
Office  Box  381.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $450. 

A  Jonath.TH  Llijuiey  740  IlUi  Stref  NW  , 
V*     -n.:u-u.-.    L>  C 

B.  Credit  Union  Nationnl  As.';-K;arlon, 
In"..  1617  Sherman  Awr.  ;<■,  Madiaon,  Wis. 

D.   (6)    $400.     E.   (9)    $42.56. 

A.   J.    A.   McCallam,    2  507    M    Street    NT^'., 
Wa^biagtoB.  DC. 
X.  (9)  t5M.ao. 


A.  John  A.  McCart    POO  F  Street  NW    W.i-h- 
Ington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Federation     nf    Oove.Tm.p-  t 
Employees,    900   P   Street   NW.,    Washingtci., 

L)      6     $2.326  60.     E    (9i   $146.40. 


A   William  A.  McCllntock,  Jr     74-: 


.'=^k   kle 


Boulevard,  Bkokle,  111. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Xn^-iTr^r.rf-  Trx- 
atlon,  the  Hay-Adams  li  use,  Washington, 
DC. 

A  .T^seph  B.  McGrath,  1625  L  Street  N\^'  , 
W.wshlnrt/>n    D  C 

B.  Nni)(  nal  .A.s«:r»r  vntlnr  of  Home  PullderF 
Of  the  United  Staros  ie2,s  L  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC 

D     (6      S.l,&3~oo      E    16     $263.18. 

A  Mnrl^l.^h  .Spray.  Prl.^e  A  Underwood, 
134  s..ui-h  Ijfi  .S«l)e  Su-eet.  Chlcaen    li; 

B  N' local  Con:ml-te*  lor  Instiran  e  Ta.x- 
ation,   Hay-Adams   H>j:;se     Wa'-;  :ugton,   D.C. 

D.   (6)    $«.660.     E.    (y,    il.Oo~..61. 

A  JuUa  L  Ms.etta.  815  16th  Street  KW., 
W»..<ihln^t4  n    U  1  ' 

B.  Amalgamated  Clothlne  Worker?  of 
America,  15  Union  Square   New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $985.      E     (&i    $:.i'.^:'54. 


A    Tommv  M    Martan,  1041    Warner  Buld- 
InK.  Washlneton.  DC 

B    1  he  National  Rural  Letter  Carrters'  .A.':- 

F  X  .ati   1:    I'mCi  Warner  B.r.id.i.g   Wa?.':ir.e:    ;:, 
DC  . 

D    (f ,    $618  16      E    (9)    $20. 

.A,  Mar\.<i!,d   and   V.rginlfi   Nfilk   Producers 
Association,     Inc.,    1530     Wilson     Bculev;^:d, 

Arlington,  Va, 


A.  Arnold  Mayer,  100  In(?!ann  Avenue  ?«^' , 
W.^sh'.ngton    D  C 

B.  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen  of  North  America.  28(?0  North  Sher- 
idan Road.  Chic-atT.  r: 

D.    (6)    $1,060.     E     {P>    $616.90. 


A  Kennetli  A  Meiklejoiin  1308  Q  Street 
KW,.    Wa&l.:-4;t>.n.   DC 

B,  Retail  Wh  .><'a>  ar.a  I>par*T.<^T:'  S'ore 
Union.   132   Weil  43g  Street,  Ne»   York,  NY. 

D     'P      5675 

A    Roes   A     Messer,    734    N.nth   Street    NW 

W:i-:u::e:    :.     D  C 

B  Nu-iiona.  As60<^:auon  of  Pv>6t  Office  ai.d 
GuDt  :^u,l  Services  Mitir^ienajice  El;i:ployees, 
J     '•    P"    c  B   X   :c:i,  WashiUition,  DC. 

D     (6)    $1,200.     E.   (9)    Jir  7*. 


.A  J.jseph  L,  Miller.  1025  Coi.nect.icu*  A,  e- 
nuf     Wa.'-h:nfton,   DC 

B  .N.:.rt.hfcrn  Texi.le  Association  ajid  Qu.ne- 
baug-French  Rjver  Manulaciurers  A.>8C>-;a- 
tlon. 

D.  {6)  $1,750.     E.     &     $3u0  01. 

A.  Slator  M  Miller  72.:^  Lnvestincnt  Buiid- 
Ing.  Washlnrton    D.C 

B  liuwa:  ..:-,  Sugar  Plai^ters'  Association, 
Honoltiiu.  HaWaii. 


A  Kenneth  R.  MareSe'-d,  4401  East 
C^. -in. ai  Drive   Orland' .  P^a,. 

B.  Fl.orlda  Fruit  and  Veeetable  .A<;.«:r.r:a- 
tlon,  4401   Ea.^t  C.  l.n.al   Pr.ve    Or.aiiGa,  Fla. 

D.    (6)    $9721.      E,    (91    $10027. 


A  .And'pw  P  Murphv,  1625  L  Street  THV., 
V.\:<-l;::.pton    DC, 

B  Natior.al  As.='->clati  .^n  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  etatec.  1626  L  Street  NW., 
Wn-^hlntrton   D  C 

D     (6      $1,025.      E     (9)    $82,02. 


A,  John  H  Myers.  1224  Cleveland  Street, 
W:l7nette   Ul 

B  National  Committee  for  Inrurance  Tax- 
a-     :..    the    Hav-Adams    House,    Viasfcington, 

D.C. 


A    Xi'l'Ta!   .Ac.«.-"-clated    Bnsinewmer     Jr.c, 
910    17th    Street   NW..   Washlneton     D.C. 
D     (0)    $1,613.86.      E     (91    $833  71. 

A  N.i* I'^n.il  .A.'tscKrlati'^^r.  for  th^  Ac'.vTL-.'.ce- 
n\e:.'  1  CI  red  People.  20  West  4Cth  Street, 
New  York    N  Y. 

A.  National  AFSoclatlon  of  Home  Eullde-s 
of  the  United  States.  1525  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC 

D.    (6)    $20,125.63       E     ,9      $17453.97. 


A    National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
iuo   Inuiar.:%   Avtnue   N',V  ,   Washir.jtton,   DC. 

D.    (hi    J-6:  703  50,      E     i.y^    *:3.28?32. 


A  N.-.t;  r.al  Aj^<^r>rint'.  v.  f  Plun-h::.e  Con- 
tractors. 1016  30th  Street  NW„  Waahmgton. 
D.C. 


A.  James  D.  Mann.  714  8h€?r8ton  Building, 
Washlnrton    D  C 

B  j'r;  ;.e  IVurk  Oo<inr1]  of  America.  Inc., 
714  Sheraton  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A    National  Aasorlatlon  of  Poet  Office  and 

G-o.^ra.     Sir-.  ;-e5     Ma;:.:*-- nance     Employees, 
724  .-'h,  Strif  :  NW     \S;-j=:,;neton,  E  C 
D.    (6)    $10,147.23       E     ,  .^      J177.-84. 
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A.  National    ABsociatlon   of   Poetal    Super- 
visors, Poet  Office  Box  2013,  Washington.  D  C 
D.    (6)    »8,600.     E.    (9)    $7.096  49. 


A.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards.  36  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chlca.?  ), 
111.,  and  1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

£.    (9)    $21,439.35. 


A.  National  Association  of  S<icial  Workers, 
Inc.,  95  Madison  Avenue.  New  Yjrk,  N  \  , 
and  1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Wa6h;r.g- 
ton.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,235.      E.    (9)    $2,235. 


A,  Northern  Heml'x-k  A  Hard-A'">cl  Mhiui- 
facturers  A-SSfx-ialluri,  207  Northe.--::  Bvuidlrn?, 
Greer.  Bay.  Wis. 

D.      6,    $100. 

A  John  A  O'Donnell.  102.n  C'-inie< '.;ci; t 
Avenue   NW,.    Washington.    DC 

B  Philippine  Sugar  Association,  1026  Con- 
necticut Avenue   NW.,   Washington.   DC. 

D.    '6)    $1,600.      E.    (9)    $1,500. 


Jamwn/  G 

•k. 


A    L.  R.  Sanford,  21  West  Street    .Nt  v.  Y 
N  Y. 

B.  Shipbuilders    Council    of    Anienca,    21 
West  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A     (■    F    Schwab.  Box  29.  Kellope    I  l.iho 
B    Emergency   Lead-Zinc  CommUt«e,   1102 
Ring  Building.  Washington,  DC 

D.    (6)    $6.42405.      K.    (9)    $12.000  70. 


A  .'  h:.  A  O'Donnell.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue    NW.,    Washington,    DC. 

B.  Philippine  War  Damage  Claimants  As- 
sociation   40   Escolta,   Manila,   Philippines. 


A    National    Business     Publications.     Inc 
1913    I    Street    NW  ,    Washington,    DC. 


A.  National  Committer  for  Insurance  T;..x.a- 
tlon,  the  Hay- Adams  House,  Washing"..:. 
DC 

D     f6)    $40,000,      E     (9,    $36,217.51. 

A.  National  Congres.s  of  P  -.ren'^;  ^n:!  Teach- 
ers.  700  North   Rush  Street,  fhicag'),   m. 


.\  (Drtjinizatlon  of  Professional  Employees 
of  th«>  US  Department  of  Agriculture.  P.O 
Box  381,  Washington.  DC. 

D      6)    $210  16.     E.    (9)    $592.67. 


A.  National  Council.  Jun!  ir  Order  r-i; --d 
American  Mechanics.  3027  N'-.r^h  Br  .i 
S:reet,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E,  I  9)  $150. 


A  John  A.  Overholt,  10315  Kensington 
P.u-iiAiy,  Kensington,  Md. 

B  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Emplcyees.  1625  Connecticut  Avenue.  Wash- 
Inrtor.  DC 

D      6      $68181. 


A.  National  Federation  of  Busir.eps  and 
Professional  W^m^n's  Cubs,  I'^o- ,  20' j  \'is- 
eachusetts  Aver.ue  NW  .  Was.'iuiijt  )r.    D  C. 

D,    (6)     86,18855.      E     i9)     $2  194  05. 

A.  National  Feder^t;  n  r>f  Independent 
Business.  Inc  ,  740  W.ishi.-.^t. ,  a  Building, 
Wa.shin-rton.  D  C 

D.     (6i     $11.094  25        E       9'     $1'.  '^94  25. 

A  Nat'.-^nnl  PosVa!  Committee  for  Educa- 
tional and  Cui'.urai  Materia!?.  24  West  40th 
S:reet.  New  York,  N  Y 

D.  (6j    $14,903  57.      B       9)     $22,520  42. 

A  National  Rural  E>c:r:c  Cooperative  As- 
Bociauon,  200U  Fijrida  Aveiiue  NW,,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

E,  (9)   $1,149  59. 


A.  Joeeph     O.     Parker,     531     Washington 

R  .  Idiag.  Washington.  DC. 

n    Institute   of   American    Poultry    Indus- 
tries.  59   East   Madison   Street.   Chicago.   111. 

D.    (6)    $21250.     E.    (9)    $14.29. 


A.  Geo.    P.    Parrlsh.    Post    Office    Box    7, 
Char'«:ton.  W.  Va. 

B.  West      Vlrtlnla     Railroad      Association, 
Post  C)ffice  Box  7.  Charleston.  W.  Va. 

D.    (6)    $4.624  98.      E.    (9)    $636  14. 


A  Kenneth  Peterson.  1126  16th  Street 
NW  .  V.ashlngton.  D  C 

B.  International  Union  of  Electrical  Radio 
and  Machine  Workers.  AFL-CIO.  1126  16th 
8tr>'et  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (8)    $1,031. 


A.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Carrlerv  A.-- 
Bociation.  1040  Warner  Buudi;.^.  WdLaiii:\g- 
ton,  DC, 

D.    (6)    $22.61450,      E,    ,9;    $8,4u8  15. 


A.  Andrew  A  Pettis.  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washlncjton.  DC. 

B.  Industrial  Union  of  Marine  and  Shlp- 
bulldir.g  Workers  of  America.  534  Cooper 
Street.  Camden.  N  J. 

E    ti'\    $1,231.19. 


A,  National  T?x  Eq-iall'v  A.s.'!f>ciatl.-,n    10'"^ 
Connecticut  Avenue    NW  .   Washln^t,  .;,   DC. 

D.    (6)    $3.449  84.      E.    i  9  i    $,j  824  66, 

A    SaJnuel   E    Neel,    1001    15th   S'.ree:    NW., 
W     hington, D  C 

B,  Mortgage  Bankers  As.sooiation  -f  An.pr- 
loa.    Ill    West    Washin^:.,n    ri-.-eet.    Culcago, 

D.   i6)    $4,500.     E.   (9,    $3  933  18. 

A    Ross   D.   Nethert^n,    1712   G   Street   NW  , 
W3sh!ngton.  D  C, 

B,   American  Automobile  A.s.s/ociatior^    1712 
CStreet  NW  ,  Wx^hir.ijt.  i;    D  C 
D.    (6)    $3,000       E     ^9i    $10  80. 

-A,   Joseph  A,  Noone.  1145   Uth  Str^e'  \W 
V."      ^:-  '       n,  D  C 

B.   National    ARrirultura!    Chemical.s    A>~.)- 

clation,    1145    IDth   S'reet    NW     W^--' i 

DC  '  "       '■ 

D,    (6)    $100,      E.    (9)    $6. 


A  G  rd  M  \r  Quarnstrom,  7447  Skokle 
Boulevird,  ^k    .<ie.  III. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation,  tha  Hay-Adams   House,   Washington 

D  C. 

A    w  .  o=n-  A    Qulnlan,  1317  P  Street  NW  . 
V.      an  gc     ).  U.C, 
E.    (9)    $650. 


A  Hubert  M  Rhodes,  740  11th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue.  Madison,  Wis. 

D     .61    $575       E       9  ^    $22  „'0. 

A  W  lllam  N''>nlf>  Ri>ii,rh  1424  :»3'h  <\:ff', 
NW  ,  \V..£hin<L<jii,  DC 

B  .American  Trucking  As.s.  riati  ns.  Inc., 
1424   ]6'h  .Street  NW  ,  V,' -u<:.:\.^- .  n,  DC. 

D     .  6      $.i,oou       E     ,  J      $lyj  7,, 


A  Robert  H.  North,  1105  Barr  Building. 
W.iohington,  DC. 

B  International  Association  of  Ice  Crp;im 
Manufacturers,  1105  Barr  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D  C 

E.    i9)    $81  35, 


\    Mc  rton    W     Rovse,    2531    P    .'^treet    NW 
W^.-h::-.i;ton,  D  C 

B.  Democratic  Central  Committee  f  r  -he 
District  of  Columbia.  711  14Ui  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6.    $2,400. 


A  Kermit  B  Rykken,  1712  G  Street  NW, 
Wa£hin>,-ton,  DC 

B  Arrerl^an  Au',  m  .bile  A.=;soclatlou,  1712 
G  Street  NW  ,  Washmgtun,  D  C. 


A  James  D.  Secrest,  1731  De  Sales  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC 

B  Electronic  Industries  \--  ■  latlon.  1721 
De  Sales  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Selvage  &  Lee.  Inc  .  1625  I  s-.^r.  •    n\\  . 
Washington,  DC 

B.  American  Carpet  Institute   Empire  State 
Building.  New  York.  NY. 

D.    (b)    $375.     K.   (9)    $45.61. 


A.  Selvage  &  Lee.  Inc..  1625  I  Street  NW  . 
W.-\shlngton.  DC 

B  Fluorspar  Consumers  Commit' pf-  '^•o 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N  Y 

D.    (fl)    $8,400.     K.    (9)    $263  34. 


A.  Selvage  &  Lee,  Inc.,  1826  I  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC. 

B  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange, 
79  Pine  Street.  New  York.  NY. 

D.    (6)    $1,200.      R.    (9)    $40.31. 

A  P  L.  Shackelford.  4545  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  DC. 

B  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  International  As- 
sociation. 1000  Connecticut  Avenue.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.   (6)    $000. 


A  Ralph  Showalter.  1128  16th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  Automobile.  Aircraft,  Acr'.'-ul- 
tural  Implement  Workers  of  America,  8o<»0 
Ka°t  Jefferson   Avenue.  Detroit.   Mich. 

D.    (8)    $2,237.97.     B.    (9)    $928  09. 


A.  Leonard  L.  Sllversteln.  1100  Bowen 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Women's  and 
Children's  Apparel  Salesmen,  Inc. 

A.  Fred  Smith  A  Co..  Inc  .  K  F.n.^t  40th 
Street.  New  York,  NY 

B.  Edward  MalUnckrodt,  16  Westmoreland 
Place,  St.  Louis.  Mo, 

D.  (6;  $6,343.62. 

A.  John  A.  Smith,  Post  Offi.  e  B'  x  9063. 
Denver,  Colo. 

B.  Continental  Air  Lines,  Inc  .  P'st  Gffioe 
Box  S063.  Denver.  Colo, 

E.  i9)  $38440. 

A  M  Fredetlk  Smith.  10  EaM  40Ui  stret-i. 
New  York.  NY. 

B.  Council  of  Conservationists,  Inc..  10 
East  40th  Street.  New  York,  NY. 

E.    (9)  $2,876  74. 

A  Spencer  M  Smith,  Jr.,  1709  North  Olebe 
Road.  Arlington.  Va. 

B.  Citizens  Committee,  2140  P  Stree*  NW  . 
W  ishington.  DC. 

D.   (6)  $651.40.     E.  (9)  $588.73. 


A.  Society   for   Animal   Protective    Legisla- 
tion. 745  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York   NY. 
D.   (6)    $576.50.     E.    (9)    $1,975.15. 

A.  Stanley  L.  Sommer.  1033  Investment 
Binding.  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Hume  &  Stewart,  1001  Connecticut  A.e- 
nue.  Washington,  DC. 
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A.  Southern  Pine  Industry  Committee.  520 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  Building  New 
Orleans.  La. 

D.    (6)  $430  54       E     '9:   $oS6  04. 

A    Standard     Pribiic     aeiatiotiK,     Inc  .     46 

Rockefeller  Flaza    N.  u   v    -k.    .n  'i' 

B.  Theo<kJ«e  H<«»eveU  As  ociation  28  Fast 
20th  Street.  ?<  *  v«.  .s..  N  v. 

D.   (6)  $3,000. 


A    George     O     Tiffany.     Rldgewav     Cer.t.er 

Bo ::  J,  ■  k-    -•..::.;    ril    c    on 

H    'Ciii.ac.  Inc  .  Ridfew&y  Center  Building. 
F'    o.:    ■  :    ( ■   ;  •, 

E     IQ     $1.8d0.64 


E     Arapahoe  Tr'be  rf  Ir.diar.F    Wir.d  R.ver 
P''pr\..-;  .11   For:  Wiithakie,  Wvo. 
E.  vk»(  $69.60. 


A     Townsend      Pla?i       h   8      N  .rth      Ciip.t-.l 
St  reet    N  W      V,  a.^h :  r  p*  nr.     L)  C 


A.  Raymord  E.  Steele.  Nk.ti^n«.  Piesi 
Building,  Washington.  DC 

D.    (6)  $3,750.     E.    (9)  $590.68. 

A  Kuff-r.p  I.  Kre\-.srt  loOl  Co:,  ne^- Li  cut 
Aveni.'  .ngton.DC. 

B  L.  :  ry  Apparatus  &  Optical  Instru- 
ment Sections  of  the  Scientific  Apparatus 
Makers  AsscKlatlon.  20  North  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago,  Dl. 

A.  Nelson  A  Stltt,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Wafihington,  DC. 

B  United  States-Japnn  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  VW  Washington 
DC. 

A.  Stltt  ar.d  Hemmendloger,  1000  Con- 
necticut Averue.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Group  o'  Importers  of  Japanese  Oysters, 
92  Liberty  Street.  New  York  City.  NY. 

A.  Stltt  and  Hemmendlnger.  1000  Con- 
oecUcut  Averue.  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Nozakl  Associates.  Inc..  92  Liberty 
Street.  New  "J'ork.  NY. 

D.    (6)    $10C.     E.   (9)    $4. 

A.  Ada   B.    Stough,    133    Third   8tr^'    '^F 
Washington,  DC. 

V  fr-'^'icftii  Pr.-r-  •  r  mmlttee.  Inc..  133 
111  in!    i^jreet    :?K  .    »^  .i^f.  irikrton,   DC. 

A  Chrlilv  T)  ->ma*  hnd  P.'irr^-  Pur;\an 
2929    16lh    A\tnvi.    .'^W      .'v-i:,      w,..- • 

B  The  Natljnal  Aasociat.on  of  K,\cr  and 
Harbor  Contractors.  15  Paxk  Row,  New  York. 
NY. 

D.    (8)  $750.     E.    (9)  $10eJl. 

A  ("^rtsty  Thomas  and  Barry  Snnivan.  538 
\^  -gton  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Puget  Scund  Bridge  &  Dredging  Co.. 
2929  16th  Avenue  SW..  Seattle,  Wash. 


A.  Trustee    for   Conservation.    2' :    Kciri.y 
P'-T'    «?;in  Francisco.  CaT'.f 

D     (fci  $7,476.77.    E.    (9,  $:, .530.38. 

A.  United     .'^-tates- Japan     Tr.^ide     Council. 

1000  Conrii  .ou  Aver  uf  NW  .  WatniiifiVoii 
DC. 

D.  (8)  $809.    E.    (9)  $809. 

A.  Herbert  F.  Walton,  7447  Skokle  Boule- 
vard, Skokle,  111. 

B,  National  Committee  '  r  T:  '  -  ,•  .  ":  ,v. 
aWon,  the  Hay-Adams  liuuse,  Whi^hinK'."!. 
DC. 


A.  Wilkinson.  Crajrun  &  Barker.  744  Ji.ck- 
•on  Place  NW..  WashlneOon  DC. 

E    The   C    ofederau'd    .^.-J.i.sh   and   Kort.fr:al 
Tribe.c  of  the  Flathead  Reservation,  Mont. 

E.  (W  )  $i<.09. 

A    WHklnpon    Cra^m  *  Barker    744  3nrt.- 
acu  Pii»ce  NW     WasbiugUjn.  DC. 

r     Mf'iu.nui.ee   Iribe   cf   li.dian?    Keshei.a, 
Wis 

E    .  9  '  $45  ^7. 

A.  Wilkinp'^n     Cme'in   A:  Barker    744   J:,    k- 

60n  Place  NW      Wu.v!..;.^;:.   ;:,  D  C 

B.  Nicholas  B    Ptrry    tJt  Be.lt'^.cv,   Boule- 
vard, Alexandria,  Va. 

E   (9)  $1.38. 


A    Weaver  *  Olassle,  1225  19th  ?Tp«'t  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  Asfto- 
claUon.  155  EList  44th  Street,  New  York    N  Y 

D.    (8)  $2,000.     E     t9)$355  83 


A.   Western    States    Meat    ParKf?-s    .M-so-in- 
tlon.  Irx:..  604  Mission  Street,  ^ar.  FraiK  if.  ■ 
Calif. 

D.  (6)  $19.406  58.    E.    {h    $9:.  ,b 

A.  Wherry  Housing  Association,  1737  H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)  $8,074.43. 

A.  John  J.  Wicker,  Jr  501  Muttia".  Build- 
ing. Richmond.  Va. 

B  Mutual  Insurance  Committf*  .  :.  Fti- 
eral  Taxation.  20  North  Wacker  Dr.ve,  C;..- 
cago, lU. 

D.  (6)  $2,519  42.    E.  (9)  $Z619  42. 


A  Wilkinson.  Cragun  (>v  Bi.rker  744  J:-.ck- 
son  Place  NW..  Washlngtc:-.   D  C 

B.  Qulnalelt  Indian  Tribe    T.a.oiah.  Wa-^h 
E    (9>  $7.84 

A  Wi'.k'.r.s  .-.  Cnr-ir:  A  B'rkcr  744  Jr..  k- 
sr-n  I'.ace  NAV     W-..'  :  loet  :.^n    D  C 

B.  Spokane  Inc. a:.  Tribe,  Wellplnlt, 
Wash. 

A  K,i  — Id  M  V:'.':.\r:vr^  59  Ea?t  Midlson 
.^*  'f  r*    Chic  ng      I;: 

n  Institute  of  Ar-.'^'ioar.  Poultry  Indus- 
tries. 59  East  Madi.'on  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  $38666.    E    f9)  $40.92. 


A  Fr:i:,k  G,  Wollney.  59  East  M£di$on 
Street.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Institute  of  American  Poultry  Ir.d  ;s- 
trieti.  5i-   Ea.tt   Mndisnn   Street,  Chicaco,   1:1. 

I.'      6     «.2,'L       E    (.-     $:2f,C5, 


A    M>Ton   Wiener,    1000  Connecticut   A- c 
nue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The    Far    East    Group,    Inc.     UX>u    C^.n- 
nectknit  A^'enne.  Washington   D  C. 


A  Julia  C.  Thompson,  711  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Nurses"  Association.  Inc.,  10 
Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  NT. 

D,  ifi)  11.78.). 


A.  Albert    E     Wilkinson,    4.7    Investment 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  TTie  Anaconda  Co.,  616  Hennessy  Build- 
ing. Butte,  Mont. 

D.   (6)   $2,250.     E.    (9)    t'^^A  60 


A.  B-^ton  C,  Wo, iG,  1625  L  Street  N~W,, 
Washington,  DC, 

B.  National  A.sscciation  of  H  me  Builders 
of  the  United  SUites.  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D  C 

D    (6)  $1,375      E     c.     $67.57. 

A     A'.btrt  T    W.-jdward.  1625  I  Street   NW 
W,i:-,h,!.c:,.i..  D  C 

B  Tbf  F'yiiv  T.gcr  Line  Inc.,  Lockheed 
Ai'  ItriOxi.R.    Burb.-.uk,  Calif. 

il     .  !:>  .    $;,6-6  25. 


A    Wilkln.ton     Cragxin  A  Barker,  744  Jack- 
^  :.  F:  ."c  n  w    Woshlngton,  DC. 


A  Aloe-  Y.ur.e  Wtxxlward  :  fCf  I  Street 
NW    WashtHEton.  D  C. 

B  S.pnai  on  i  Gaf  Co.,  811  West  S«ver.:h 
St '«>■«"■'    1/1?  .Ar^cel«>s,  Calif. 

E    (Pi  $1.828  26. 


\ 
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QUARTERLY  REPORT 
The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  1959: 

<NoTE.— The  form  used  for  reports  is  reproduced  below.     In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Rtcono.  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  th^nr  respective  letter  and  number.) 

Pile  Two  Copies  With  the  Sechetary  of  the  Sfnat;e  and  F::e   Ihrf.e  Cweies  Wi:h  -.he  C;  erk  of  the  Housi  or  Representativks; 

This  page  (page  li    is  designed  to  supply  sdprrifyir.g  daa    =ind  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deala  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  '  X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Lettttr    )r  FiotRr  in  Tsti-    B.  x   ^  t  rut  Right  or  the  "Repokt"  Heading  Below: 

"Preliminary-  Report    (Registration  ')  :   To     register,'   place  an   "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quartf-rly-  Report  To  indi'  a'e  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  approprlnte 
fljure.  Piil  ou:  b.,'h  pisre  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required  The  first  additional  pas^e  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  3,  and  t.e  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  •'4."  "S."  "6."  etc.  Preparation  and  flang  In  accordance  with  Instructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirementa  of  the  Act. 


Year     19_ 


ruport 

Pursuant  to  Fedeeal  Regulation  or  Lobbtino  Act 


4UASTKB 


1st 


2d       3d 


4tb 


(Mark  on«aqutr«on)7) 


Note  on  Itfm     .A". — 
( i  ^    "Emulrivee".- 
the 
filing  a  Recort  as  an 


ai    In  G:.nf.^al.    This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual,  aa  follows: 
-To  fl.e  as  an     employee",  state  (In  Item  "B")    the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  •employer".     (If 
emp.oyee  •  is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  loin  In 

'  "'"  "employee".) 


(b) 


(11)      Employer'  —To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  •B" 

Separ.\te  Reports      An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(li    E.TnplDvers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requUement  merely  t>ecau«e  Reporta  ar« 

fi.ed  bv  the.r  agents  or  employees. 


(li 


I    Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  sepjirate  Reports  and  are  not  rellered  of  this  requirement  merely  because  ReporU  art 

rl.ed  by  their  emp;  .yers. 


Organization  or  Inouidual  Fimng: 
1.  State  name,  address   and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  or  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item     B    -  Reports  by  Agenf;  or  Employees.    An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers   except 
that     la,   If  a  particular  undertaking  Is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  Is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer    but  all 
members  of  the  groun  .a.-e  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  Is  to  be  specified;   (b)   If  the  work  Is  done  In  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefr  Is  rr,  ide  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as  "employers"— U  to  be  filed  each  quarter 
,rj^tp  namp    aH,<-..==:    :. •    I  .^ .,,,»  ^,  K„„i If  there  Is  no  employer,  Write 'None." 


B.  Employer — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


Note  on  Itfm  -'V —(a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  Interests."  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  "In  connecUon  with 

mpn'»'l^no^in';7.' ';■''    '  '"^'f;^"y'  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  leeUlatlon  "    "The  term  -legl-Matlon-  means  bills,  resolutions   amend- 
sTb^ect^^rcSrn  b^e  -i  H    use^-!:"f^^^  °'  proposed  In  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 

Act  i?j  :^qS^^^;:':%^fi^r;€eS>rrTSS:.^:f;  ^''''^'"'*  ^^^"^"'  -«^"^-"-  -<*  '^^'^^-•'  -^^-^  ^o  the  Lobbymg 
rece;;;d  ^r:^;^^ -d  7^;r::,--^:-  ,?:j>r;iiJ^^ti?;^2;/^s^^"*  •-"  °'  •'^^ '"'''''"  '^^'^^^  ^^  ^-^^^  "^^^  ^"^"^  -^^^ 

C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Pl-blications  In  ->  nnectlon  therewith: 

1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  c<jntlnue  If  receip's 
and  expenditures  in  connect;  r.  w.-h 
legislative     Interests     h.-ive      Vrrr.:r. a"ed, 

□  place  an  -X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  th;.s  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  t<j  receive  Re{>..r%-5 

(.Answer  item^  1,  2   and  3  In  the  sp-ace  below.    Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  Is  needed) 

If   this   IS  a^Qtiarteriy   Rep.>rt,   ai.r..Ja  ';,^is\lT^C?'  TnTnTouTul^^^^^^  ^U  pLT'STn^at.!:  ^.T 

combine  a  "Preliminary  Report  (Registration;  with  a    Quarterly"  Report.^  ^  ^***-     ^  ^^  attempt  to 


2  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
I'-glslatlve  Interests  by  reciting:  (o)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  niunbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  In- 
terests, set  fcwth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (If  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (If  publications  were  received  mj*  a. 
gift). 


AFFIDAVIT 

(Omlttetl  m  printing, 

PAGE    i^ 
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,    ^^°!^  ^?*'*-5"~^''^   ^"  General.     The  term  "conU-lbutlou"  Deludes  anything   of   ,  aliu-       When   an   organization    or   individual   u^e. 

?^"°-:i'ect°'n^^?'°^r,,';:'j;!i*rn^">St".''" ' '°"""' """"'  ^'  — ""•  «■■'-"  -  ■■•'•■  =-->  -— -  ■  ...ir.';j^^: 

(b)  It  Th,.  He  port  Is  roR  an  Employek.-(I)  In  General.  Hem  D  15  designed  .'..r  the  re^x-rtmc  ,f  all  receipt.,  "om  which  expe-  di- 
tures  are  made,  or  will  be  made.  In  accordance  with  legislative  Ini.ip.-:.  ^  ^  1.  .t-te.p^.  ..v-ra  wnicn  expe. .a. - 

.111  iifc^p.  5  0/  Business  Firm  ^  a-.d  Individuals. -A  business  firm  '.or  mdividuai.  which  is  subject  u,  the  I.  bbv,:ig  -^ct  bv  reason  o< 
expenditures  wlilch  It  makes  In  a-i^n.;  tin,  to  Influence  leglslatlon-but  which  ha,s  no  funds  to  exfind  except  those  wn  ch  a4  avvabe 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  In  an>  w..>  v.::U  the  influencing  of  lelislatKn  ^  wnl  ha^e  n  .  ece!pti  C  r^! 
port,  even  though  It  does  have  expenditures  to  repxjrt.  ..  -<i\t^  i.-^  .e<-e.p.^   .^.  ,e 

(111)  Receipts  of  Multijmrpose  Orgamzatwns.Some  organizations  do  not  recei^e  anv  funds  which  are  t.  be  extxi.ded  solelv  'o-  t-e 
purposeofattenpth-ig  to  influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  lur.d  raised  bv  du;.  asJs';! 
ments.  or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  thel^rcei  'aRe"^o  ri  e^ 
asses«mer.ts.  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  pur^  Therefore  nref>.rUng;e^frpu  .uch 
organizations  m»y  specify  what  that  percentage  Is.  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  That  basi^  ?i^w;ve: 
each  contribute,  of  toOO  or  more  Is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legi.=  latlve  puni'e<=  "°'''''' 
-T^..-.*';*  .  J^  '^^l  ^''  V"  ^"'^  °^  Kmplotee.-(I)  In  General.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receints  will  come  under  I-*-. 
m  kL''^*''''*'^  for  services)  and  "Dia"  (expense  money  and  reimbursement*..  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  staten.ent  u'  The  c  rt'aVv*''- 
Will  be  presume!  that  your  employer  Is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  In  connectLn  with  iepis  ^  ve  n'tere-r 
tn  a-^'n^^  "7,7  Confribi^for  of  $500  or  Afore  -When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  ,in  the  form  of  sa.arv  fee'  etc  am 'Int; 
to  $500  or  more  It  l«  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D13"  and  "014, "  since  the  amount  ha*  al^earv  been  reo  -ed 
under  "D5.     and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report  -^■^^^c.y    bee.,   rep^  .  ed 

D    RrcETPTs  (Including  CoNTmiBunoNS  and  Loans)  : 

nil  in  every  blank.     If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  U  "None."  write  "None"  in  the  space  following  the  nun  ber. 

iJecctpfs  (Other  tJian  loans)  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessments  (from  Jan    1  through  this  Quarter) 

I  I -9}!^^°!i  '"^"•y  O"-  anything  of  value  13.  h.o.  e  there  be.n  such  contributors? 

3.  t Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  p;eH.<-e  i.nswpr  "ves  '  or  "no " 

4.$ RecelpU  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  ,.    t,,  ,ho  .        'v.  .  ,^    J"\ 

I*-   In  the  f  >»,'.«_     !  each  contributor  whose  contributions     including 

5.  $ Received  for  services  (eg,  salary  fee  etc)  loans)   during  the  "period"  from  January   i  through  the  last 

«.  • Total  for  this  Quarter  ( Add  Items  "1"  through  "6")  *'"^'  "'■  '■■''  «"«^^"  ^o^al  $500  or  more  : 

Attach  hereto.   p;ai;.  sheets  of  pio.^er    apiircxPniately  the  size  of  thi:= 

7.  $ Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Page.  tabulate  data  under  the  headings     Amount     and     Namie  and 

8    9 ToTAi    from   Jan.    1    through    this    Quarter    (Add     '6"  Address  of  Contributor";  and  indicate  wnether  the  la^t  dav  of  the 

and  "7")  period  Is  March  31,  June  30.  September  30.  or  Decem.ber  31      Prepare 

Loans  Received  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example. 

"The  term    contribution"  lncllu^<•^   a   .   .  .  Joan    .   .  ." — Sec.  S02(b).  A'^'nt-n:  Namt  and  .Add'rrs^  of  Contribvior 

9.  $ Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  *  i-rr-'od     rrm  J, =in.  1  through  10  \ 

10.  ♦ Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  •    co.  ,./,      ^   >      t^       ,,    ,  „.      .  „ 

11.  • Repaid  to  other,  during  thUQuartS^  »    .^^k  i>0     JohnI>.    16..  Bmnk  Bid.    New  York   N  Y 

— ---  -     -  _      _-_- _________^___  *•    ■*<•■■''*'      The  R-i;^  O.rp 'ration,  2611  I>_.e  Bldg  ,  Chicago.  111. 

12.  $ "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  recetred  thU 

^""■'«"  $3,285.00     Total 


«r  »^J^„°**  V'  ^\    ^    ~i°4^  ',"  General.    "The  term  •expenditure'  includes  a  payment,  distrtbutlon.  loan,  advance   deposit    or  gift  of  monev 
rosTb";  oJ  the^LblvIng  Act  "  ^  '  '^°"'**-  °'  ^^™*"^'  '^^^^^^  °^  ^°'  '^«^''y  enforceable,  to  mak.  an  ^indTture^rc^ron 

•HeJra'nh'  I-""  "^E^l^^  ,T'   "-  '"^7  °'  Employ.     In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  u  lephone  and 
f  leeraph     I  e:..     EJ   )  and  tra.t..  f^xxl.  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E7 ").  ^iJ"0..c  anu 

t    ExPENDiTuars  (I>jcludinc  Loans)  in  connecUon  with  legislative  Interests: 

Pill  in  every  blank.     If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  In  the  spaces  following  the  numtjer. 
fspenditures  (other  than  loans)                                                                              ^o^^c  Made  to  Others 
'    •   - Public  relations  and  advertising  services  'Tie    term    exi>enditure    inchides   a    .  'nKin   .   ,  ." Sec    302  b). 

2» Wages    salaries,  fees,  commissions   (Other  than  item  ]l  [     Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

•■I"]  13.   $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14-  • Repaymen-  received  during  this  Quarter 

3    • Gifts  CT  contributions  made  during  Quarter ^_— _^,^-l__  . 

*  »   -Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  dUtributi<m  "'  R'^'P''''''  "'  Expenditures  of  $10  ot  More 

cost  In  the  case  ■-'  expenditure?  made  during  thif  Quarter  bv    or 

6  •-- Office  overhead  (rent   f^upplie^   utilities   etc)  "*"  ^Y'^  "'   ''■'    ''''''^■"   ^''''^     ^^^^^   P'*'^''   ^^'^^"  °^   ^P^' 

•  '  approximately   the   .-^ize   of    thiis    page   and    tabulate  data   as   to 

*  • Telephone  and  telegraph  ex})endlTure6    under   the    fullovking    heacUng:    'Amount    ■    'Etete 

7  • Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  enterUlnment  "'^  Dates.       .Nan-.e  and   Address  of  Recipient.        Purpoee  "     Pre- 

o    ,  .„     ..  ^.  ■pf''*-  -^uch  tribulation  In  accordance  with  the  loih 'Wing  example: 

o    •- All  other  expenditures  ^  ' 

Air,c.:.ri;      Datr  r^  Dates — Same  and  Add-r'.^  r /  RrcTpicnt~P:.-p(,fe 

•  1.750  00      7    11.  Roe    Printing    Cc      3214    Blank    Ave.    St     L..uis. 

®    •--- ToTALfor  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8")  M         Printing  and   m.alllng   circulars  on    the 

^°    • Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  M.400.00     7-16,  8-15.  »-l1r'Bmmi& ^klatt en.  3127  Gremlin  Bldg  , 

Washington.    D  C —Public    relatione 

11    • TOTAL  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "Q"  '"  ''"  ''  *^''''  "^  ^'  '"''■^'• 

*n<*'"10")  $4  150  00      Total 
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A.  J.  Carson  Adkerson.  976  National  Press 
Building.  Washington,  D  C 

D.    (6)    $700.     E.    (9)    $532  86. 


A.    American    National    Ca",Iemp:.  s    A.sso- 
Cla:lon,  801  East   17th  Avenvi*'.  DPi:ver.  Colo. 
D.    (6.    $11.267  05      E.    i9i    $2.174  45. 


A.  Arthur  P.  Aebersold,  900  P  Street  SW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B  Retirement  Federation  if  Civil  Servl'^e 
Employees  of  the  US.  Government,  900  P 
Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DX: 

D.    (6)    $1.677  52.     E.    (9)    $35  50 


A,  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  610  Shoreham  Building.  Wash- 
ton.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $13,413  96.      E     (9i    $13  413  96 


A.    .^mprl'^an    N'l.-ses'    .Assoclatl  m.    Inr      10 
Col'imbvi.s  Clr'-!''    New  Y  irk,  NY 
D       f;      $:,'}  6:S  \6      E     i  L>      $«  894  65 

A.   Ameri'-ar.    Op'^  rr.ftr!"   .«L'5sociatlon,   care 
of  Dr.   H,  W\ri  F  J.  i;'    jr     8001  Jenkins  Ar- 

c.'ide,  Plttsb;rc,--    ;■  i 
E,    i9i  12  87J  bj. 


Place.  New  Yoik,  N  Y  a:.d  Ii.ter-lA'Cal  Pen- 
Blon  Fund,  Amalgamated  Lithographers  of 
America,  204  South  A«!hland  BmilevHrd    Chl- 

cftsro.  III. 

D       r,.     110,000       E     (9)    $23'^  15. 


A  David  O.  Appleton,  801  Eist  I7rh  Ave- 
nue,  Denver,   Colo. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen  «  .f'-s.  <  u- 
tlon,  801  Ea«t  17th  Avenue.  Denver,  Coiu. 

D.    (6)  $1,875.    E.   (9)  $290.45. 


A,   AFL-CIO     Maritime      Committee,      132 
Third  Street  SE  .  Washington,  D  C 
D.    (6)    $9,897,      E,    i9i    $9,424  88 


A.  American   Osteopathic    Association.  212 
East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago.  111. 
D    (6)   $553.76.     E.  (9)   $553.76. 


A-   Aircraft  Owners  and  P;!ot.s  .^.ssociatlon, 
4660   East-West   Highway,    Bethesda    14,    Md. 

A,  .\lr    Transport    .^.ssoclation,    1000    Con- 
necticut   Avenue   NW  .    Wa.shiP.jV.ir.,    DC. 
D,    {6)    $3,966,70.      E,    i9)    $3,966,70. 


A^  .Am.erlcan  Parents  Committee.  Inc..  52 
V  inderbllt  Avenue,  New  York.  NY.,  and  132 
Third  Street  SE  .  Washington,  DC. 

D       6,    SI  1894.77.     E.    (9)    $3,173  08, 


A  Area  Employment  Expansion  Commit- 
tee, 1144  Pennsylvania  Building,  Washing- 
ton. DC 

B.  (9)    $2,713  42. 

A  Arkansas  Railroad  CommltN*"  U  lyle 
Building.  Little  Rock.  Ark 

B.  Class  One  Railroads  ( )p<Tatlr.g  Ir:  the 
State  of  Arkansas. 

D.    (fl)  $136  40.     B.    (9)   $825  97. 


A.   Amerl-.iP.  P'^'mieum  Institute.  50  West 
50th  Strt-'--    N-  .>.  Y    rk,  N  V 
D.    (6)   $4,494.     E.    (9)    $8  887. 


A.  Louis  J,  Allen,  1121  N.^shvllle  Trust 
Building,   Nashville,   Tenr. 

B.  Class  I  Railroads  In  Tennessee. 

A.  Nicholas  E,  Allen  k  Merrill  Armour, 
1001  15th  Street  NW  .  W<-   hington.  D  C 

B  Music  Operators  of  .\m,erica,  I.-.C  .  128 
East   14th   Street,   Oakland,   Ca'.if. 

D,    (6)    $1,170.     E.    (9)    $462  81. 


A    .American     Pulpwood     Association.     220 
East  42d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  J.   Sinclair  Armstrong,   46    WaU    .street 
New  York,   N  Y. 

B.  United  SUtea  Trust  Co    of   New   Yjrk, 
45  Wall  Street,  New  York    N  V 

D.    (6)    $461.65.     E.    (9)    $dO  54. 


A    American   Retail  Federation,   1145   19th 
Street  -NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

D       •:,     $52  172  05.      E.    (9)    $4,429  09. 


A.  W.  L.  Allen.  8605  Cameron  Street  Sil- 
ver Spring.  Md. 

B,  The  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union. 
International,  8605  Cameron  Street,  Si.ver 
Spring,  Md. 


A.  Amalgamated  AssoclaMon  of  Stree*'. 
Electric  Railway  and  Motor  Coach  Employees 
of  America,  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW,, 
Washington.  D  C 

E.    (9)    $10,624  51. 


A  Ttie  Ampri'-ar.  Short  Line  Railroad  .f.s- 
soc.it.  n,  2oij(.i  M.is,sachusetts  Avenue  NW,, 
Washington,  D  C 

D,    (6/    $1,60691,     B.    (9)   $160691. 

A  American  Steamship  C' rrml'tee  on 
Conference  Studies,  207  Barr  Build;:. g  Wash- 
ington, D  C 

b.    i6)    »5,229       E       9)    $22  1  16  51. 

A  .^.Tteri^an  S'lRtr  Beet  Industry  Policy 
Committee.  5o0  Sug;ir  Building,  Denver.  Colo. 

D     'C      $lju. 


A.  W.    C.    Arnold,    200    Colman    Building 
Seattle.  Wash. 

B.  Alaska  Salmon  Industry.  Inc     2<0  c^jI- 
man  Building.  Seattle.  Wash. 


A.  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc,  1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte, 
N,C. 

D.    (6)    $6.990  27.      E,    i9)    $6  990  27. 

A.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federat;  an  Mer- 
iChandlse  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago  54.  Ill  ,  and  425 
13th  Street  NW  ,  Washingto,-.,  D  C, 

D     i6)    $32,30fl.      E.    /9;    $32,309, 


A    Amerna.i    Tex'iie    Machinery    Ass^x~ia- 
t;on,   60   Batterymarch   Street,  Boston.    Ma.-^ 


A    .\rthrttls  and  Rheumatism  F   ur.da'ion. 
10  Columbus  Circle.  New  York   e  iiv 
B.    (9)    $2,419.90. 

A.  Associated  General  Contractors  oC 
America,  Inc..  20th  and  E  Stre«U  NW  ,  WaAk- 
Ington.  DC. 

A  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users.  1406 
G  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Association  of  American  Physlrtans  arid 
Surgeons,  Inc.  185  North  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago.  111. 

D    (6)  $375.    B.  (9)  $375. 


A,  American  Federation  ^^-t  Lab'ir  ar^d  Con- 
gress of  Ind'jstrial  Organizatloris,  AFL-CIO 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

E,    l9)    $32, 341. 2 L 


A,   American  Federation   of  Musicians.   425 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y, 

D,   i6)    $167,094.90,     E.    .9,    $9,238  71. 


A,   American    Tramp    Shipowners    .\s.s.K:la- 
tlon,  Inc,   11   Broadway.  New  York.  NY. 
D.    (6)    $2,750       E     i9j    $5.960  51, 

\     .\mfricau    TrT'-kinE;    .A..s.sf  .r  i  a  1 1  .n.s     Inc., 
1424    1'1'h    .<-reet   NW  ,    Wa.shingt<.n ,    DC. 

D.  (6;    $10,290  06       E,    ly,     $16,837.17. 

A,  AMVETS.    1710    Rhode    Island    Avenue 
NW  .  W.i.'shington.  D  C. 

E,  1^      $1,562  50 

A.  American   V  ti*;  >nal   Association,  Inc.. 
1010  Vermont  Avenie  NW  .  Wa.<;hlngton.  D.C. 

A.   American   Waro;.    u-sen.'^u.  s   A.ssoclatlon, 
222  We»t  Adan..i  iu-ee'.  Chicago.  111. 


A,   Association  of  American  Railroads,  9J9 
Transportation    Building.    Wa.s/,n,gt..n,    DC, 
D    '6>    $8  577       E,    (9)    $8,577. 


A    Association  of  American  Ship   Owners, 
76  Beaver  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

A  Association  of  Casualty  and  Suretv  Com- 
panies. 60  John  Street,  New  York,  N  Y. 
D.  (6)   $2,218.65.     E.   (9)    $2j21865. 


A  American  Gas  Association,  Inc  .  420  Lex- 
ington ATenue,  New  York.  NY, 


A.     American     Hosplui     Association,     840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111 

D,    (6)    $13,77896,     E,    (3,    $12.47836. 

A     .\merlcan    Hotel    .A,.=!sociatlon,    221    West 
57th  Street,  New  York,  N  Y. 

A.  American  Israel  Public  .^fTalrs  Commit- 
tee, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C. 
D     :6)    $4.893  89.     E     -9i    $5  208  01. 


A  America's  Wage  Earners'  Protective 
Conference.  815  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton,   D  r 

D-     I  6i     $1   J7=,       E       :<  .     $:   l,5.i  84. 


A.  American  Justice  Association,  Poet  Of- 
fice Box  1387.  Washington,  D  C. 
E.   (3;    $400. 

A  .American  Medical  Association,  535  N>rth 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111, 

D.    ^6)    $30,000      E     o3i    $12,808  31, 


A  Jerrv  L  .Anderson.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
N'W.,  W.i-:iii.t;-^jn,D,C. 

B  Ni  .  :,  L.  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
A.^,- --:\'ion,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW  Wash- 
ii.i..jii    D  C. 

A,  Wcil^er  M  .Anderson,  Jr  ,  Montgomery. 
Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Rallr  .ad  Association.  1002 
First  National  Bai.K  Building.  Montgomery, 


A.    Association    of    Wester:.    Ra,:Aay8,    224 
Union  Station  Building.  Chicago.  111. 
D.  (6)  $520.     E.  (»)  $520. 

A.  Edward  Atkins,  51  East  42'1  S'r^'et  New 
York,  NY. 

B  National  Association  of  Shoe  Chain 
Stores,  Inc.,  51  East  42d  Street.  New  York. 
NY. 

D.  (6)  $25.    E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  Atlantic  Refining  Co..  260  South  Broad 
Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

E.  (9)  $1,500. 

A.  Richard  W.  Averlll,  711  14th  Street  NW 
Washington,   DC 

B.  NaUonal  ReUll  Merchants  Assfx;lation, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York    N  Y 

E.  (9)  $79.85. 


A.  Robert  Antholne,   1065  Lexington   Ave- 
nue.  New   York,   NY. 

B,  Pension  Fund  of  Local  1,  Amalgamated 
Lithographers    of    America,     113    University 


A,  Harry  S.  Baer,  Jr.,  1115  17th  Street  N'W 
Washington,  DC. 

B,  Aeronautical  Training  Society.  1115  17th 
Street  NW,,  Washington,  D.O. 

D.   (6)   $2,500. 


I 
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A.  Charles  B  Bailey,  Sr..  2035  South  Ave- 
nue, Toledo,  Ohio. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks.  Freight  Hai.dlers  Express,  and  Sta- 
tion  Employees, 

D     (6)    $1  62.=i       F       H      »1  44i   74. 

A.  Georf'-  P  H.>ker  .'^.  .-MerB  Field  Poet 
Office,  Bi.h.    :.    .M.v^.- 

B    Transportation  Association  of  America. 

A,   Johi.  .'i    Hiker 

B  The  l-nniiers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
erative Union  of  America,  1404  New  York 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC 

D    (61  $2,807  04     E    (9i  $197  98. 

A  Baldwin  and  Mf-rriiev  2r,r-,  Ea^-  42d 
Street.  New  York.  N  V. 

B  Bureau  of  Education  on  Fair  Trjule.  205 
West  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6>  $11,135      E.  (9)  $16,44006. 


A  Jacob  I  Bellow  4338  Eaj-t-West  High- 
WH>    Beihesda.  Md 

B  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  I-.d.-e  12  Box  BO.'i  Benj.-.miii 
Franklin  Stat,    i.    W.vfchu.f:;,,;,,  D  C. 

D.   (6)    $300. 


A  Ernest  H  Benson,  401  Third  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees,  12050  Woodward  Avenue  Detroit, 
Mich. 

D.    (6)    $4,500. 


A  Bergson  &  Borkland.  918  16th  Street 
NW    Washington.  DC. 

B  Freeport  Sulphur  Company,  161  Eu,-^'  4Jcl 
Street,  New  York,  NY, 


A  J  f^eph  H  Ball.  90  Broad  Street,  New 
^'    :  r;     N  ^• 

B  American  Steamship  Committee  on 
Conference  Studies,  Room  207.  Barr  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 


A  Andrew  J.  BlemlUer,  815  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street   NW  .   Washington.    DC 

D.    (6)    $3,900.     E.    (9)    $566  85. 


.*.     ,T   H   B  ,!lew,  N.ashvllle,  Tenn. 
B     b^uu.ern     Suies    Industrial     Council, 
Nashville.  Tenn. 
D    (6)  $2,400. 

A.  Roy  A  Balllnger,  801  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC 

B  United  States  Cuban  Sugar  Council,  801 
19th  Street  NW    Washington.  DC. 

A  Arhur  R  Barnett,  1200  18th  Street 
N'v\      w  i.shlngujn,  DC. 

B  NaUonal  A«toclatlon  of  E:>-.  trie  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  NW  vs..bhlngton 
DC 

D   (6)  $1,675     E   (9|  $86  97. 


A  Walter  J  Blerwagen,  900  F  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Division  689,  Amalgamateci  Association 
of  Street.  Electric  Railway  and  Motor  Coach 
Employees  of  America.  900  F  .Street  .NW  , 
Washington,   DC. 

A  Hudson  Blery.  4517  Carew  Tower.  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio. 

B.  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association, 
Inc  .  4517  Carew  Tower.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

D.    (6)  $3,750.    E.    (9)  $278.09. 


A  William  Blum  Jr  1741  K  Street  NW  , 
\\  o-hu-.gtoi;    D  (• 

I-  Comniitt<»e  tor  the  Study  of  Rever.ue 
B  :d  FniHncinp  149  B.^Ohduav,  New  Yo;  fc, 
N  ■H' 

D,    t6.    $1  995       E,    (9)    $71  44. 

A  Eupene  F  Bopan  1108  16th  Street  NW  , 
V.  .u'-hington,  D,C, 

B  National  Association  of  Investment 
Companies,  61  B'    .siu,,v    nvu  Y  irk    NY 

D.    (6)    $600.      h       ','      $213  13 

A  HMnan  B.-,  kb  i.der.  815  16th  Street 
NW      'vV.i'';.,  ■..^■,  :       i;.  c 

B  .Au.tru  :•,:.  federatujr.  ot  Labor  A:  Con- 
gress of  Iiidustnal  Orgai.izatioi.s  8:5  16th 
Street  NW,  Washmetor,    DC 

D.    (6)    $3,159       h       y      $467. 

A.  Joseph  L  Borcia.  918  16lh.  Street  .NW  , 
Washington.  D  C, 

B    National   Association   of  MiAniifaciurers 

A,  Lyle     H      B<.iren      SeminO,     Okla 

B.  Association  of  Western  Railways  224 
Union  Station  Buildine   Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6)    $520. 


A  Joserii  Borkln,  802  Ring  Buildi:  g. 
Washing-    r.    D  C. 

B  AlleKhrti.v  Corp  ,  230  Park  Avenue  NVv. 
York    -N  Y 


A     }•:    r->er 
\Suf..::gt.: 


D  r 


n  .rth     777    14ih    Street    NW, 
570     Lexii.^-'on 


A  Irvln  L.  Barney,  401  Third  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC 

B  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  Amer- 
ica. 4929  Main  Street.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

O.  (6)  $3,225. 

A.  WlUiam  O.  Barr.  711  14th  Street  NW., 
W.ashlngton,  DC 

B  National  Parking  Ajtsociatlon.  Inc.,  711 
I4',h  Street  NW  .  Washington  DC. 


A  Blgham.  Englar.  Jones  &  Houston  99 
John  Street  New  York.  NY.  and  839  Shore- 
ham  Building   Washington,  D  C 

B.  American  Institute  of  Marine  Under- 
writers, the  Association  of  Marine  Under- 
writers of  the  United  States.  America  Cargo 
Wiu  Risk  Reinsurance  Exchange.  American 
Hull  Insurance  Syndicate. 

E.   (9)  $209.20. 


B.  General    Electric     Cc 
Avenue.  New  York    .N  Y 

D.    (6|    $375       E       9      J31C  95. 


A  Robert  J  Bird,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW,.  Washington,  D  C, 

B.  Hilton  Hotels  Corporation,  72o  Michi- 
gan Avenue  South.  Chicago,  III. 


A  Laurie  C  Battle.  918  16th  Street  NW  , 
\'.  ashlngton,  DC. 

B  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
of  theU.S.A. 


A.  A.     H.     Bishop,     Machinists     Building. 
Washington.  D.C 

B    International  Association  of  Machinists. 
D     (6)    $1,500.      E.    (9)    $102.94. 


A,  G,  Stewart  Boswell,  1200  18t,h  ^-reel 
NW,.  Washington   D  C 

B.  National  Cotton  Cfimcil  of  Ameiica, 
Post  Off.ce  Box  9905   Memphi.s,  Tenn. 

D,    |6  i    $675       E     .  <4      f.3~  34. 

A,  Charles  M  B>  yer  Colonel,  USAR  re- 
tired. 2517  Connect, rut  Avenue  NW  .  W.,6h- 
Ington.  D  C 

B.  Reserve  Omcers  Asscxuatlor.  of  the 
United  States,  2617  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

A  J  Wiley  B<,wers  Sixth  and  Cherry 
Streets  Chattanrxiga,  Tenn. 

B.  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  As.socla- 
tlon.  Sixth  and  Cherry  Streets,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


A  y  F  Behrens,  1319  18th  Street  NW , 
Wa.shington,  DC. 

B  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  .Associ- 
ation, 1319  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 

A.  Bert  Bell,  One  Bala  Avenue.  Bala- 
Cj'nwyd.  Pa 

B  National  Football  League.  One  Bala 
Avenue     Bala-Cvnwyd.    Pa. 

E.  (9     H4  2:  32.' 

A.  James  F  Bell,  730  Southern  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

B    National    Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  BankR    Muitsev   Building    Washington 
DC 

D.  (61  $460     E    (9)  $1433. 

A  Rachel  S.  Bell,  1025  Connecticut  A^e- 
nue   NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Committee 
for  a  National  Trade  Pollcv,  Inc  ,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington    D  C, 

E.  (9)    $8177. 


A  David  Bishop,  900  F  S'reet  N'W  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B  Division  689.  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Street,  Electric  Railway  &  Motor  Coach 
Employees  of  America,  900  F  Street  NW., 
Washington    D  C. 


A.  Joseph  E  Brady  2347  Vir.e  Street  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio 

B  International  Union  of  United  Brewery. 
Flour,  Cereal.  Soft  Drink  and  Dlstiilerv 
Workers  of  America  2347  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio. 


A.  John   H     Bivlns,   50   West   50th    Street, 
New  York,  NY. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  50  West 
50th  Street,  New   York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $650. 


A.  Harry  R  Brashear  610  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington  D  (■ 

B  Aerospace  Inc  u.-tk-c  As.'oclation  of 
America.  Inc  6lu  .^h  reham  Building, 
Washington   D  C 


A.  James    C.    Black.    1625    K    Stree*    NW 
Washington,  DC 

B    Republic   Steel   Corp.,   Republic   Build- 
ing, Cleveland,  Ohio. 

D.    (6)    $600.     E.    (9)  $500. 


A.  William   H 


Blake,    1918  .North   Park- 


way, Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National    Cotton    Council    of    America. 
Post  OfBce  Box  9905,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D     (61    $916  68.     E.    (9)    $318  80. 

A    W,    G     Blewett,    aOl    Olive    Street,    St 
Louis.  Mo. 

B    Peabcxly  Coal  Co,  301  Olive  Street    St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


A    Fr;-,i.k    P     Brei.r.ar.     Avoc.q,    Iowa 
B,    Iowa    P-wer    i-    Light    Co      Des    M'  .:.e!> 
Iowa, 

B.    (9)  $69  75, 

A  11'  mer  L  Brinkley  744  Jack.^on  Plac« 
NW    Washington,  DC 

B  National  Council  of  Farmer  C<H.>pera- 
tives. 


A  Vincent  L  Broderick  61  Broadwav  New 
York,  NY 

B  National  Association  of  Irvestrient 
Companies,  61  Broadwav    New  Yt  rk    NY 

D.    (6)  $150. 


I 


I 


n 
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A.  W.    S.    Bromley,    220    East    42d    Street. 
New  York.  NY. 

B.  American     Pulpwood     Assoclatioa,     220 
East  42cl  Street.  New  York.  NY. 


A.  Derek  Brooks,  1028  Connecticut  .^venie 
NW  .  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  National  Retail  Furniture  Association. 
663  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6)  $600.    E.  (9)  »827  74. 

A  J  Olney  Brott,  730  ISth  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D  C 

B.' American  Bankers  Association  12  E,v.^t 
36th  Street.  New  York.  N  Y. 

D.    (6i  •575.     E    (9i  $36. 

A.  Bryant  C  Brown,  425  13th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  .\merica:i  Mut-ial  Ir"..';urar. -e  .\',llance. 

A.  C,  Blake  Brown.  839  17th  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D  C 

B  National  A.sscciatifR  'f  M  •  r  B'.is  Op- 
erators. 839  17th  Street  NY.'  Wishmgton, 
V.C. 

A-   J   D    Brown.  913  18'.h  S'.reet  NW  .  VV  idh-' 
In^.on   D  C 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  919 
18th  S'reet  NW    W  ish'.ng-^^u.  D.C. 

D,    (6i  $180. 


B.  Burger  Tire  C  jn.sultant  Service.  250 
West  57:h  Street  New  York,  N  Y  .  and  Na- 
tional Peflera'lnn  I.ide'.>endeni  Busirie8.s  740 
Washlngt    11  Bu^.di.'ig    Wa.'ihington,  DC. 

A,  BMrlpy  &  n.i.-k  Le^f  ToharCo  Fxp«irt  A-^- 
Si;    .  ir;.,i;     Fo.'t  Uffl.-e   B'  x   86o    Iyx;in;'.  :.     Ky. 

D     i6.    «176       E     i9i    *,i87  43 

A  F  Hu^h  Bairns.  BJl  Cafr!'z  Building, 
Washii.  r-"n,  D  C 

B.  Great  Lakes-St  Lawrence  .Association, 
821   Cafrit?,  B.illding.  Wa.shln^rton.  D.C. 

D     <6     $:  SO'        E       J,   $42  90. 

.A  P  \:*-r-  M  Burr.  10,5  Mai-.^neid  .Avenue. 
Dar;en.  Coir., 

B  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  .\.s- 
sooiatlon.  155  East  44th  Street,  New  Vorit, 
NY. 


A.  Robert      S.      Carr,      1220      Penn.tTlv,iii!.<t 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B     H'.ram    Wnlker   A   Sori'^     Ii:r  ,    Penobscot 
Builil.iit;   Detroit,  Mich. 

A    Henderson  H.  Carson,  744  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington,  DC 

B.  Bast    Ohio    Gaa    Co..    1717    East    ?':!nth 
Street.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

D     i6)    $2,000      S.   (9) 


A  Albert  E.  Carter.  19  Cnig  Arenue,  Pied- 
mont. Calif. 

B.  Pacific  Oas  &  Electric  Co..  245  M  i.-krt 
Street.  San  FrancUco.  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $3,760.      E     (9)    $2,07533. 


NW 


A     Brown     &     Lund,     1625     I     S".'-- 
Washlngtcn,   DC 

B.  American  &  F  -reii^r.  P'lwor  Co  ,  Inc., 
lOO  Church   Street.    New   Yrrk     N  Y. 

D.  i6)    $625       E     i9)    $13327. 

A,  Brown  &  Lund  1625  I  S'ree*  NW  ,  Wi.i.- 
ington,  DC. 

B  National  Assnc'.a'.lon  of  Eler-rlc  Com- 
panies, 1200  lath  Street  NW  .  Washington, 
DC 

D     i6i    $1,425.      E,      9)    $1,432.93. 

A.  Russell  B  Brown.  1110  Ring  Bu;..nr.^, 
Washington,  D  C. 

B,  Independent    Petroleum    .A .^=  oblation    of 
America.    1110    Ring    Building      Washington 
DC. 

E.  I  9)    $13  42. 


A  Orr.;:  A  Burrows.  1200  15th  Street  NW., 
W.ish.ngton,  DC. 

B  Ir.ternatlonal  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
W  rk--rs  I_>X)  loth  Street  NW.  Washington. 
D  '  ■ 

D      6i  $3.024  99. 

A  H  ,.i.s  W  Burt.  Room  1212,  Munaey 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  National  Association  of  Supervlaora  of 
State  Banks.  1212  Munsey  Building.  Wash- 
In  etnn   n  c 

D      6     81-  -5 


A  K-ancls  R  Cawley,  1101  \>rm  t.t  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DC 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  Inc. 
444  MadUon  Arenue.  New  York    .NY. 

D     (6»    $800.      E.    (9)    $87  08. 


A.  Jay  H.  Cerf.  300  IndependfT^ce   .A\pnue 
SE  .  Washington.  DC 

B.  Foreign  Policy  Clearing  House    3("     In- 
dependence Avenue  6E.,  Washington    D  C 

D.    (fl)    »C,000.     E.    (9)    $1,781.63. 


A.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  1615  H  Stre^'t  NW  Wash- 
ington. DC. 


A.  F  Raymond  Brush,  335  sou"lier:.  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC 

B.  American  Assoc  atlcn  of  Nurserymen 
Inc.,  635  Southern  Building,  Washin^vn 
DC. 


A  Slierm  m  E  Burt,  1625  I  Street  NW  . 
U  JAhm  '.ton    D  C 

B  Arr.fr\c,in  Coal  Sale*  .^setM  i^t  .v-n.  16.^6 
I    r--ee'    NW      Washington,  DC. 

A  Charles  C  Butier  42,i  13tl.  Str»e'  NW  , 
W.i.shl.n£rU)n    D  C 

B.  .American  Farrn  Bureau  F<>'ler^tlon  2300 
Merclxandl.se    M  irt     rTi;ratj'>.    111. 

D.    '  6i    $700       E     '  '^\    $9  21 

A  C  G  CalTrey,  1145  IS-th  .-^Tee*  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.   American   Cotton   M.ii.u.'Hcturers    Insti- 
tute, Inc  ,  isoi  Johnston  Building.  Charlotte 
N  C 

D    <6'   %2  286  60      E    i9.    »4« 

A  Gordon  L.  Calvert.  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Wn.'ihlngton.  DC. 

B  Investment  Banke-s  .f'.Ho.-tatlon  of 
America     425    13th   .^tr»>pt    NW      Washington 

DC 


A.  Justice  H.  Chambers.  2521  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 

B  M.  Colodetz  &  Co.,  120  Wall  Strt^t  Nrw 
York.  NY. 

D     (6)    $2,500. 

A.  Chapman,  Wolfsohn  St.  K-iedman  425 
13th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D  i 

B  American  Taxicab  Aaeoclatlon.  Inc  .4415 
North  California  Avenue.  Chicago,  in. 


A.  Chapman.  Wolfsohn  A  Fri»^;nan  425 
13th  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC 

B  Camara  Miner*  D«  Mexico,  Oante  15, 
Mexico.  D  F   Mexico. 

A  Chapman,  Wolfsohn  A  Prirdman  42.S 
13th  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC 

B.  Union  Naclonal  De  Productores  l> 
Azucar.  8  A  De  C  V  .  Balderas  No  3^  Primer 
Plso.  Mexico.  D  F.  Mexico. 

D.   (6)    $e,875.     E.    (9)    $1  4"    40 


A.  Lyman    L.    Bryan .    2000    K    Street    NW  . 
Washington.   D  C 

B.  American   Institute   of   Certified    Public 
Accountants,  270  Madison  Avenue    .New  York 
NY. 

D.    (6)    $135.      E.    (9i    $47  52. 


D    (6)    $300.     E 


«455  49 


A.  Henry  H.  Buckman,  54  Buckman  Build- 
ing, Jacksonville,  F^.a 

B.  Florida  Inland  Navigation  District    Cit- 
izens Bank  Building.  Bunnell,  F"ia. 

D.    (6)    $1,350.     E.    (9)    $111,01. 

A.  Henry  H.  Buckraan.  54  Buckman  Build- 
ing. Jacksonville.  Fla. 

B.  Florida  Ship  Canal  Navlgati  m  District, 
720  Florida  Title   Building,  Jacksonville    F'a 

D.    i6i    $1,350.      E     ,9,    $452^4 


A  Cimpalgn  for  the  48  S-jte.-^.  Cotun  Ex- 
chanse  Building    Memphis.  Term. 

A    C^r!   C    Ompbe!?,    1200  18th  Stree'   NW, 

Wis.h  n?'    :;,  D  (■ 

B  V.itional  C'lttnn  Council  of  Amer.ra. 
F^?st    Office   Box   9l,<a5.    Memphis.    Tenn. 

A  ,Tudy  CarlUe,  228  Shjreham  Building 
W.i.>h  ngt<>n    D  r 

B  U.ii:  n.il  r.un.sel  As.vu-:  ites,  220  Shore- 
ham  Huilcim^'.  '"ajil,i:.,;t.jn,  D  C. 

D        6'    $16i  T')       E      :9;    $25, 


A.  Charitable  Contributors  AssoclaUon,  100 
Old  York  Road.  Jenklntown,  Pa. 

B.  (9)    $207.76. 

A.  Enoch  D.  Chese,  1102  Ring  B uildine. 
Washington.  DC. 

B  American  Mining  Congresf  R.i.g  Build- 
ing. Washington,  PC. 

D.    (6)    $600       E     (9)    $8  40. 


A    The    Christian    Amendment    M    -.  f-n  "nt. 
8'H  Perm  Avenue.  Pittsburgh.  Pa 
II     (6)    $4,024  11.      E     (9)    $3,533.90. 


A.  Citizens   Foreign   Aid    Con.ni:*.-e     lOOl 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,   U  ashing-  .n.    DC. 


A.  George    3     Buck,    Jr  .    Poet    Office    Box 
9905,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National     Cott-n    Council      if     Anierira 
Pjst  Office  B.,x  9905.  MemD^as,  Tenn 

D.    (6)    $2i5.      E.    |9)    $26  80. 

A.  George  J    Burger,  250  West  57th  S-reet 
New  York.  N  Y..  and  740  Washington  Bmid- 

ing.  Washington,  D  C. 


A  .'.hn  T  Cirlton  and  M  H  Manchester. 
2517  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Wa.sliingtou 
DC, 

B.  Rese.'ve  CfTi  ers  A.ss- na •  i.  .n  of  tl'.e 
Tr.lted  St.r.f,-;  j:.7  Connecticut  Avenue  NW,. 
\Vasr...ag-tj;.,  DC. 

A  Praxton  B  Carr.  IMS  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue  W  •.sl.;n^■^  n    D  C. 

B  The  AmPTKan  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc,  Suite  502,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
WashU:gtf.n,  DC 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $51694. 


A  F.irl  W.  Clark.  132  T^.lrd  Stj-eet  SE  , 
Wa.sninkTUjn.  D  C 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee.  132  Third  Street  SB..  Washlngu.n     DC. 

D     (6)  $900       E     (9)  $90  85. 

A  Rv.bert  SI  Clark,  1710  H  Street  NW  , 
W  tihlngton.  D.C. 

B.  Atchison.  Topeka  h  Santa  Fe  Railway 
Co..  80  East  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago,  111 

A.  Classroom  Period:,  al  PubM.ihers  Asnncla- 
tlon,  38  West  FLfth  ^-,..  ■    :j„;u.n.  OKi.. 


li^dO 
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A     Clarenci-    K     Cl»  vwlftftd.    Mfwitp»41er,    \- 

1.     '>•'  .^-.i'^      I;....ro«.dt     A— ociatlnr. 

M  '  n '.  fj«  , .  er    V  t 

A.  A.    C.    C<.-kt.    821     Ci.-^-.  If-r    Slr«et     N- w 
Orleans  Tj» 

B.  A:n'  r\fi*j    St<-«r;  .ahip  f    ■■nnautee  or^  C-  •  - 
ference  i>iuait-s,  hiitr   hui.  i.iig    Waktui.^v>r. 
DC. 

B.    (9)  $4a3.87. 

A    Edwin    S     Cohen.    26    Broadway,    New 
York.  N.Y. 

B    National  Association  of  In\  t*uu*i.i  >.  c* 
61  Broadway.  N«w  York,  NY 

D.    (6)  $1,500.     E.    (9)  ««4.M. 


A     J    MHi.on  (    joper.  1  IfcO  Ba<w«n  Bwiichnp 

a    Ntw     York;     t>t-ck     Bxcban^e,     il     Wall 
StiCLl.   Ntw   y.>rk.  N.Y. 

A    J   Milton  Cooper.  1100  B-wcn  Building, 
Waw.  irtgvoft.  D.C 

B    K     J.   Reynolds    T.  bacco    Co.,    Wu.stA.E- 
SaJem.N.C. 


A.  Ben   C.   Corlett.   730    If.tii    Street    NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Bankers  AssoclaOan.  12  E.i?t 
36th  Street.  New  York.  NY. 

D.    (6)    $U250.     E.    (9)    $3  204  34 


A.  Albert  M  Cole,  1825  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  W.«^l.t:..^tOll.  DC 

B  Cai.I:  n.A  ^>avlngB  M  Ijdaia  Lengitf.  1.^44 
Wentwortl.   \vt  nue,  Pasai^eni^ 

A.  ColM  A  o  r-iiar,  100<  CoiiH*.  acut 
Avenue.  Washmgv  :..  U.C 

B    Aiaarican    Tramp    Si^.^'./v  mis    a.<  orla- 
tlon,  Inc^  11  Brnri-lw.,v    N«-v     i  .iiv.  ;,  i 
E     (9)  $246  tx> 

nue.  Washlngt.. r    ;;  i 

B,  Sand  Prfx^.i^u.  (up.  ,*4M<  iibiKmal 
Bank  Building,  Dtur^.^.  Mi«ii. 

E.    (9)    $217.50. 

A    Colorado      Raflroad      A.sfoclatlon.      845 
Equitable  Bui  idlag,  Deawr .  Coin. 
E.    (9)  $943  67. 

A.  Herbert  S.  Colter.     :ii22.   K   Sirpfn   nw 
Washington.  QC. 

B    Burl    Johnson   &     •  ites.    Box    1115. 

FalrdBlld  AFB.  apokaac .  M.  ■'yi 

D.   (6)  $5,000. 

A.  CoBQDalttM    for    CoJiectivt    Serur.iy     a- 
John  Street.  N«w  York,  K  Y. 

D.    (6)    $76      E.    (9)    $415.75. 


A.  Council  of  Mechanical  Speriarrr  o-f->- 
tractlog  Industries,  Ibc.  610  Ring  BnllcT.i^r, 
WashtngtoB,  r>.C. 

Av-r     ■-  "»"«■      Wfl^  •^•rtr'"'"     V  (' 

B    .Ai-^.i-^.<-i^n      Carr.      MM>*~~«        F^rhrr^tifTT 

1000   ( ..^.-..cut   Avent.x  NW.,   Wiwrhtitgt^jE, 

DC. 

A  Ikjna-.l  M  Counihan  lOi  0  Canne'.  ticut 
Arenur    JTW       Wai^t   rvru^r.     Il  ' " 

B  litsBi  .cm  r*rujcli<  al  T'Mt  \^Hf^~n  A.-wr- 
elation,  38  West  Filii.   st.  eet    Davtr  n    iX.jt 

*  Fdsall  Lee  r  unin  441  East  Jefferson 
Ave:  use.  DrUvM.  Mich 

B.  Michlgp.n  Hospital  Som  e  441  Kss- 
ie^<r-aamt  Awrr-.Tm   l">etro«i   Mj»  ,i. 

li     '8i    $3  :    It/        F.     .y       >gi  49. 

A,  Covlngtc  E  *  Burl  :vf  701  Vnior  TrTISt 
Building   Washington.  DC 

B.  Anaerltau  Can  Co..  100  Parn  A\ci,uc. 
New  York,  NY. 

E     (9)    $2fi7  .^6 


A    Leo  J    Oo^lev    840   Fqxjl'ub'e  Ba:lc*ng 

D  i.'.H'  (■  :  , 

B  Cc.jrad  Raiinad  As."»  rial  ion,  845 
Equit-ib  (-  !-:vi..d:.,t-    Druver.  Coio. 

D.    (6i     J.-4i  CT        L.    u^       *&4.3  C7. 

A  P  :ul  Cunningham.  575  Madttfju  Avenue 
N»  w  Y^it.  N  Y. 

I-  An.fr:  an  Society  of  r.omp  '^ers  Authff-s 
anc    I=*\U>Lie!.er8.    ; /io    Mi*di.je    Av«nae     Kcw 

Y    !fi     N  Y 

A  Joku  T  Currjui  biS  16th  Street  NW  , 
Washington  D  C 

B.  America;.  Fetter?. ■  ion  of  Lt»b<)r  A  C-  r. - 
pre^  •:  iuausu-i**!  e>r^an»»t»  aa,  faio  i6Ui 
t>treel  RW     \Si*»i3iiijrior.    DC 

-'        •        i-   :.  i.      i.     (;-  .    »8t..7  60. 

.4.     Bryce    C  irrr     iStl,    and    M    Siree*f    WW  , 

'A        .h.JT.  Vull.  I)  C 

B.  Native  a*;  League  c'.  lnKa:<-d  S».'.-i:  ■■= 
.Associations.  13tb  ai.a  M  '-tree'. a  NW  ,  U*«n- 
ington.  D  C 

D.   (6)    $l.«cO 


A.  Hal;  L  E.  furuaa.  tH7  r  tn  Street  NU'., 
W    •  •itnctOtt.IXC. 

I  '-  ;-nri]  Licensed  Beverape  Association, 
41^'    .->t-*erin  t  .rtei.  Ra,  ine    'Wis. 


A  Bcrriard  Cu>.::.an,  1001  Connecticut 
Awnwc  NW.  Washr  (<wrL  DC. 

B  O.David  7  n.;  ;  t-  1  '  1  Coi.neeucut  Av»- 
u\»e  NW.,  WaemngtAjn.  U.C. 


A.  John   R.   Dalton.    1508   Merrhants    B«:.k 
Building,  Indian..;     ..^    I: 

B.  AsaactnitLil    Hi..iwayf      rf    Indiana     l.^^^S 
Merchants  Bank  Bulldlnp    IruJicUwipoiis.  ln<l. 


A.  CommitUe  lor   Batuxn    .  :    <  onn.-  at*d 
German  and  Jaoanese  Propervi'.  S-''-  i**'  iti«a 
Press    Building.    Washln^toa,    D.c 

D     (6)    $200      E.    (9)    liOO. 

A    Committee  To  Strengthen  the  Frontiers 
of  Freedom,  1026  Connecticut  A  vena*  Kw 
Washington.  T>  C 

D.    (6i  $7,500      E.    ^8)  »14.7B0Ji6. 


A.  Covlnfrton  A-  Burling,  701  Union  Trtrst 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Committee  on  Joint  Resolution  1955 
Legiilatwe,  Plwt  OBlre  Boot  911%,  Bonotalu, 
HawaU. 


reel  KW  .  Wa.  k- 


A    D.  C.  Danif .    1647  K. 

Inr'    -    7"  r 

B    Naiio:  a:    lntle-j«ndent    D:Mr»es    At  jt..- 
tlon.  1627  K  Street  NW.,  Waak i upvor. .  DC. 


T-1*' 


A.  Committeir  for  Stt 
Financing.   149  Broadu 
E.   (9)    $4,996  10. 


Bcvetuie  Bond 
'•   »    York,  W.T, 


A.  Covington  8t  Bcr»'"<-    tp:    PrV 
Building.  WMttlTTftDB,  Ij  C 

B  Copper  &  Braes  Research  Association, 
430  l<~T!nrtrn   .^vcr.tie,  NewYcrk    NY 

.A  I.  .jv;r.i4lt.c  »i  Bur.ini;.  "ivl  Univjn  Trust 
HwiU,.  UK.  Sfc  .s«>ii    gun      Ij  V. 

B.  National  Machine  Tooi  Buikifrs  A»-  - 
elation,  2139  Wlsconain  Avenue  N\\  .  \s  i^>„. 
tngt<m.  DuC 


A.  John    C.    Datt,    42S     13th    Stre«t     NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  2300 
Merchand;':«  Msrt.  Clile»g»>.  HI 

D.    (•)    h*>96  J^.     K.    (9)    »4.iM>. 


'      '  '       ''•'re.    nS     I5t^     ^'-eft     NT 

W,ishinytor    D   - 

B    Pan    An»rT!'-ir    W'-r' i    «.-w'-«    5^- '•♦(-m 
815  15th  Street  NW.  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Otilo  Depoett  Onarant/^  Fund  !iu3 
Fifth  Third  Bank  Btillding.  CUicinrati    Ohio. 

E.    (9)    945.86. 


(  or.oTfT       Rmfr      Butktti^ 


A      ,T   ,-1,   :  r 

W  .ife,niuKU>ii    Lj 

B.   AaaertcittJi  Mmu-     ^..<J^^^e^s.  H;*i^  !*?nkl 
Ing,  Washm^:  it 

D.    (6)    $1,000      E.    (9)    $14  45 


A    J  Gilbert  Cox.  ElUston.  Va. 
'      '^  ■       clntlon  of  Soil   Conserva- 

t»or.   Dtfftncta,  LttigTJe  Oty.  Trr 


A.  Gen.  Orv.il  U.  Cook.  6io  .^taordkam 
Building.  Washln^fLoc.  D.C 

B  Aerospace  Industries  .\t»ocUaUoii  of 
America.  Inc,  6 10  Shorehan.  bu.iU.n*.  Waaii- 
Ington.  DC. 

A.  Cooper  I  Silversteln.  lioo  Bawen 
BolMlng,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Assoclatio.i    of    Advanced  Life     CiidPr- 

writ--''      mv^     B.o«rrn    Ruildl:.^.  Wa^^^ngtOD. 

\  r  ..  ;,„  -  ^  sUversteln,  1100  Boven 
Buiio   pt-   V.  iwth!  ^gtoE,  DC. 

B  N.itionai  Coa!  A s-r>rin trior,  I54h  and  H 
Btrttta  HW.,  Wpshrrrgtcn,  DC. 


V 


A  William  A.  Cromartle.  1  N<-rth  La  SaH* 
Strert.  Ghteafo,  IM. 

B.  Singer  Mannf%<-tnTinfr  Cn  :4o  p>,,,,j . 
way.  New  York    N  '; 

D.    (6)    $2,973.54.     B.    (9)    $2,295.31. 


A  t  ..arle?  W  Da-ns,  1  .N  jrtfc  La  S&Ile 
Street.  cnic.Tgo.  Ill, 

B  Sears,  Roebuck  Si  Co..  925  South  Homan 
AvcMie,  Ckkaiga,  lu, 

E     (91    $1,51889, 

A.  Ckrrle?:     W      Davis.     1     Nortfc     l.a     Sftlle 

Street.  Ch,.     .-       I  . 

B.  The  binger  Manulact«.'-tnf  Cr  149 
Broadway.   N»w  York.  N  Y 

D     (fli    $2,973,^4.      E     f9i    $U.aeS2Jl. 

A.  Or.-'.-'ry  v.-  r»r.v:<=  1  N-»rth  La  l^lle 
Street.  Chjcag©.  Ill 

B.  Swift  &  Company  EmpJrvfe.fi  Benefit 
Association,  4115  Packers  Avenue.  Chicago. 
HI  * 

D     (6)  $25,203.06. 


^     '>'  ".     I'romartle,  1   North  La  Sail. 

Slreet     COivarr      111 

B    .^wiXt  A   Co    B  .ipJo' ee»  Ber.pftt  Associa 
tlon.  4iij  t    ^ker?    Avenue.  Chk  .vpc    II 

D.    (6)    $95.2   3  Of 


A    Laurence  A  Crosby.  801  l»th  Sueet  KW 
Wae'.mf^on.  DX. 

I'.    I  : .  •  ed  States  Cuban  Sugar  Council,  801 
19th  Street  NW.,  Waihlngton,  DC 


A    Dorothy  Mcndell  Da- .s    SC:   irti:  .^trect 
NW     Washington.  DC. 

B.  United    States    Cuban    Sugar    Council, 

^!    :?»th  S'.'pe*  NW     Washing!  r    DC 

A.  Joan    E.   David.  4737   36th   Street    NW.. 
Wa£hlngton.   D.C. 

B.  National  Counsel  Associates,  22j  Sx^wre- 
b.'im  Building.   Wa?l-.u.jt<,n.   D.C. 

D       6i   $300      F     ,j     $1l:  io. 


^     H       ■     t^otty.    laOoC   Woodward    Avenue 


A  JoSre  C  David.  44ni  East  Colonial 
Lirivc.  OrlaMlio.  Fia. 

B  Florida  Jrui:  ,V  VepeUtbie  Assoelation, 
440;   Bast  CoUmiai  Drixe    Orlai^do,  Fia. 

D.  («)   $111. iu       k.     i.      $8&.32 


t 


i 


u 


1 1 
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;i 


A  D-jiiald  S.  Daws^'.n,  731  W-Ashlngr. -ti 
BuilcLniT,    Waf  hmg'.  Ti     DC 

B  CIT  Financial  Corp,  650  Madison 
Avenue.  New  York,  N  Y 


A.  D'.iirUd  S  Dawson,  731  WashingMn 
Biuldini?.  Washing'.fjn,  DC 

B     Hll-on   Hoieis  C-irporatiDn,  Chicag  i,   Ii: 

A  Donald  S  Dawson  731  Washn;^*  >n 
B.:;.dl-ii?.    W.\6h'r.^'-..i:;,    DC 

B  N:i-;)[K\:  t  .!-..--urr.ers  I/fp  Council, 
Washington   E'jildin?    Washir.<:<  ^r;,  DC 

A  D.iwson.  Gnffln  Pic:<pr:s  .<•  Riddell.  731 
Wa.=.hinjton   Building,    Washir.g'.  in     DC. 

B  E\;sines,=men  s  Committee  r  .r  Hawaiian 
Stateh  j-.d.  Honolulu.   Hawaa 

A.  D-awson    Gr;t*i:^..   Pic.-:ens  &   Riddell.   731 

Vv'ush::    -     :;.    B  ;;  (i;:,,-;.    Washington     DC 

B.  CI"!  Finani  i.  f '.  r"^  r '. :;  in  "^.tm  M,i,:;.- 
son  A-.  enue,  New  Y  ir<     N  Y 

A.  D-'.wson.  Gri-T;:-.  P::f.€:^s  &  R:ddell.  731 
Wn=hi:-. -ton    Building.   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Natlonnl  Consumers  Life  Council. 
Washington  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

A     D'w?on.   Crif^n    Pickens   .<:    Piddfil     731 
Wa5h-.--on   Buildius,   Washington.  D.C. 
B    Ro   ert  E    Pflaumer.  Chicago,  111. 


A.   Ti-nothy   V    A,    Dillon.    1001    15th   Street 
NW  .  Wi-shing'oti    DC, 

B     W»st:and.s    Water    District,    Poet    Office 

Box   401 -6,   Presn  ',   Calif 

D.  i6.    $5  .J29  05.     E,    l9i    $.329  05 

A    Di.  abled  American  Veterari.s    'i.'i.'SS  R;.ige 
Avenue    Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
E       >      %\  750. 

A     Disabled    Officers    Association.    1612    K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9>   »3.750. 


A  Read  P  Dunn  Jr  ,  1200  IBtli  Street  NW.. 
W  i.shington.  D  C. 

B  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  9905,  Memphis.  Tenn 

D     (6)  $765.      E.    (0)  $33.00. 


A.  District  Lodge  Ni  44  International 
Association  of  MachlnlsU.  1029  Vermont 
Avenue  NW..   Washington.   D  C. 

D       6      $17.35998.     E.    (9)    $22,700.93. 


A  William  E.  Dunn.  20th  and  E  Streets 
NW     Washington,  DC 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractor!  of 
America.  Inc.,  20th  and  E  StreeU  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

A.  Henry  1  Dworshalt.  1102  Ring  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

B  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)  $600.     E    (9)  $240. 


'00    K    Stree:    .-.•'.V  . 


A     M;ch:iPl    B     Deane 
W.^iTna;t/-.n.    DC. 

B  R  y?l  Jin-alra  Imports  Inc..  10  East 
4oth  h-.'"p:    Nr.^'  York.  NY. 

D     >  ^  ,    ?2  =')no 

A     M.chael    B     D«?ane     !7"0   K    «*r»e»    vw 
Waihing'on.  D  c 

B  V  s  Intiernational  E.xpjsitlon.  Inc.  1616 
K  Str^et   .VW     Washington.  DC. 

A,  M  -hael  B  Deane,  1700  K  Street  NW  . 
Washinevn     DC 

B  U  ."^  P  ■.  rv  V  Eg-  Producers  Associa- 
tion, I  -tl<ew-;  r\     \  ,j 

D     .^1     Se.Oon 

A.  Tony  T    Dechant. 

B  The  Farmers  Educational  and  Co-Oper- 
a*:ive  Union  of  America.  1575  Sherman  Street. 
Denver.  Colo  ,  and  1404  New  York  Avenue 
NW  .  Wi.sh:ngton,  D.C. 


A    Di    islon  689.  Amalgamated  Association 

"f  oiiL..,  Electric  Rallv  av  and  Motor  Coach 
Employees  of  America    At  L  ciO,  900  P  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC. 
E    ,9)  $514  95. 

A.  Division  of  Legislation  and  Federal  Re- 
lations of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States.  1201  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

E.  (9)  $14,783.19 

A.  Robert  C  Dolan,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC 

B.  National   Association   of   Electric   Com- 
panies.   1200    18th    Street    NW .    Washington 
DC. 

D     R     «307  50      E    (9>  $37  11. 

.^  James  L.  Donnelly.  200  South  Mlcb- 
iijan  Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 

B.  Illinois  Manufacturers"  Association.  200 
South   Michigan    Avenue.   Chicago,   111. 

E   i9)  M88  13. 


A.  BMtern  Meat  Packers  Asaoclatlon,  Inc  . 
740  1 1th  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D.C. 
D     (6)  $18680.      E.    (9)  $65.24. 

A.  Harold  E  Edwards,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B  Unlt«d  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D     (6)  $550  80.      E.    (9)  $300. 


A    James     B      Ehrllch,     lOOO    ConnecUcut 
A\enue  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B    Air  Transport   Association   of   America, 
1000  ConnecUcut  Avenue  NW  .  Washington 
DC 

D.    (6)  $359  73       E.    (9)  $51  39. 


A  John  Doyle  Elliott.  808  North  Capitol 
Street.  Washington.  DC. 

B  Townsend  Plan.  Inc.,  808  North  Capitol 
Street.  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)  $1,092.     E.    (9)  $78  06. 


A.  Do.  jghue,   Ragan  i  Mason,  239  Wyatt 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  California    Shipping    Co..    320    Market 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $3,000      E.   (9)   $651.27. 


A.  John  M.  Elliott,  6025  Wisconsin  Avenua 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street, 
Electric  Railway  and  Motor  Coach  Employee* 
of  America,  AFL-CIO,  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC 


A  R-hard  A  Dell.  2000  Florida  Av-nue 
N  W      v',  as  h  1  n  g  t-o  n ,  DC. 

B    National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 

sc>ciation.  20i;ij  F'.or:da  Ave:.'i'>  NW     Washing- 
tern    DC 

D        6 .     $19  29 

A  Mary  S  Deu^:  3ii.;r3  dmbf.d^e  P;  i -e 
NW     \V  u5..;ne  .  n.  U  C, 

B  Wa,=  hi.igton  Homo  Rule  Committee,  Inc., 
92V   ;4-h  street  NW     Washington.  D'C. 

D     1*5)    $840. 


A.  Robert  P.  Donoghue,  239  Wyatt  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

B.  Pacific  American  Tankshlp  Association, 
25    California    Street.    San    Francisco,    Calif 

D.  (6)  $1,62501. 

A.  Thomas  J.  Donovan.  155  E-ist  44ih  Street 
New  Yors,  NY. 


A  Otis  H  Ellis.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW,  Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council,  1001  Con- 
necticut Avenue.  Washington,  DC 

D.    (6)  $4000 

A.  Perry  R  Ellsworth,  1145  19th  Street 
NW..  Wa.^hington.  DC. 

B.  Milk  Industry  Foundation,  1146  19tli 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)  $200.      E.    (9)  $32.80. 


A  P^.;iip  H  DcVany,  639  Woodward  Build- 
li.=:    'Washington,  DC. 

B  p  rter  Bros.  Corn  .  Post  Office  B,.x  667 
B    .^e,    Idal.o 

D     |6'    $610      E      9,    «40 

ART     D-Vany      918     l-:-h    .Stree''     NW 
Wa.si::.  gt    n,    D  C 

B    Nc;o::ai   .\.=..s<x'lation  of  Manufacturers. 

A.  Cecil    B      D..-lc.son.     1523    L    S'r-«pt     NW 
Washlrj*  sn    D  C 

B    A:.,   r.    i:.  .Medical  A.ssociatlon,  535  North 
Dt  irb.  ::.    .-:•.-*>.►     Chicago.   111. 
D.    (6      $:.:2=^,       E     (9»    $179  29 

A  Timothy  V  A.  Dillon,  1001  15th  .'^'r<:>''t 
NW  ,  Wa.=;hingt"n,  D  C 

B.  dacramento-Y,.:o  P^^rt  District.  705  Cali- 
fornia Prul:  Build.  ..'    >a   ramento,  Calif. 

D.    (6'    $2,724  45       E     :a,    $09  45. 


A.  J.  Dewey  Dorsett,  60  John  Street.  New 

York,  N.Y. 

B.  Association  of  Casualty  and  Surety 
Companies,  60  John  Street,  New  York    N  Y 

D.  (6)  $127.50. 

A.  Jasjier  N.  Dorsey.  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington.  DC,  and  Hurt  Build- 
ing. Atlanta.  Ga. 

B.  Sotithern  Bell  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co..  Hur-,  Building,  Atlanu,  Ga. 

D   (6)  $500. 


A.  C.  L.  Dorson,  900  P  Street  NW  Ww,h- 
li.gton,  DC. 

B.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  .Service 
Employe^j;  of  the  US  O'lvernment.  yiJO  P 
Street    NW      Washlngt    n.    DC 

D.    (Oi     Jl  7  43  84        E       9  (     1120. 


A.  Ber  DitBols. 

B    Independent  Bankers  Associatlnn    Sauk 
Centre,  >Lnn. 


A.  Ely,  McCarty  &  Duncan,  1200  Tower 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B  American  Public  Power  AssociaUon  919 
18th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

A  Ely.  McCarty  *  Duncan,  1200  T  xf-r 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Department  of  Water  and  Power  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles,  207  South  Broadway. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D    (6)    $1,500. 

A.  Ely,  McCarty  &  Duncan,  1200  T  wer 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B    Department  of  Water  Resources    .-ute 
of  California,  Sacramento,  Calif 
D.    (6)    $1250. 

A  Ely,  McCarty  &  Duncan,  I2*i0  I  Aer 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  District  2l,<0 
Adeline  Street,  Oakland.  CalU 

D    (6)    $1,200, 


A    St>>ohen    M.    D^a    Bral,    11-134    General  Bu^ldfng  W^mJlon   dT''"      ''^^    '''^*" 

Motors  Building.  Detr.lt    Mich  r    Tr!,^»H    .    r     . 

B    General  M  ..,rs  Corp..  304*  We.t  Qraixd  C^.'"''^'''^    '""^'"""   '''''''''     ^^    ''^''"^''' 

B.u:eva:d,Deu-.it,  Mich.  ^     ^6)|a_^oo. 
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A.  Ely  Mrr:iTty  4^  D«im-an  }M)0  Tower 
Build      .    V.      n  nft«a.  Dc 

A.  bi.\  A,<n..  V  C»i*r..niiv«'  ^u,^i  C(  .  wado 
River  l.  -,r  :  :  >  ,,  ,:  r:.,,,  ,■  i.  r  ..;;.  iiroad- 
way.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

b.    (6)    $5,301.      E.    (9)    $2:  83. 


A.  John  W  Fmetgh,  1040  Warner  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  As- 
sociation, 1040  Warner  Building,  Washington 
DC 

D     fei    $769  84.      E     f9'    »    2 

A  Mjrles  W.  Engiiah,  B«6  Kattoiwl  P'»-5- 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National     H'-h-wav     :'  .  >       r  'nee, 

Inc.,  MC  NaUoii.i:  Pi't>.i  B'...:c.ng.  Wa.-.»Uig- 
ton.  D.C. 

A  Lawrence  E  B^rnst.  301  Kact  Capltcl 
Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  NatkMial  Star  Rout*-  V  ■.,:  Carriers  As- 
sociation. 301  East  Capliw.  bvr«et,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

E.   (9)    $16  10. 

A.  Family  Tax  Asocctotlon.  2110  GIrard 
Trust  Building,  Philadelphia.  Pa 

D.    (6)    $1,550.     E.    (9)    $7,148  66 

A  Farmers  Educational  f.  '  -  peratlve 
Union  of  America,  1575  Sheramn  .'itreet,  Den- 
▼er.  Colo.,  and  1404  New  York  Avenue  NW., 
W^ashlngton,  D  C 

D.    (6)    $47,64;j  30.      B.    (9)    $21,796  46. 

A  Joseph  G.  Feenev,  301  World  Center 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Assoclatkm  of  American  Railmads, 
Transportation  Building,  Wash.lngton.  D.C 

D    (6)    $1,400.     E.   <»)    $230.50. 

A.  Bonner  Fellers. 

B.  CItiacnc  Pcretsn  .xid  i  ,imir.n*ee,  1001 
Connecticut  Avenue  Nw     Vta.s.t  inwt.jn.  D.C. 

A.  Harold  E.  Fellows,  1771  N  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Association  of  Broadcasiers, 
1771  N  Street  N.W..  WaatkingUm.  D.C. 


A     N«.'rm.an    A     ¥" n n) : . ffttm .  425   13th   Street 

N  '.      \\   .    ■  ■     11.- 

B     c;oi.-  Hioated  Natural  Gas  Co.,  34)  Rjcki  - 
Icti  i'Lo^a.  .N  ■  A  T  jric,  NY. 

A     T7-C.'    K-:::.g.    4J5    13th    Street    NW  , 
Wa.sr    rvitoi.    Ij  I 

''  ■:,■:■    P'lTPfiu  KeGeraiior    •XiO( 

M'    t-u.»iiOi»«    Mnr\    Cnnii^o    1.. 
D.  ^«)    $:   ^f,:  .JO      £     ,9      t.9  70, 

A.  Ptorida  citrus  .Muiual,  1  akeiand    Fa 
E    (9)  $1,989.26. 

A    Florida  Fruit  &  Vegetable   Association 
4401   East  Colonial  Drive.  Oriandti    hU 
D    (6)  $902.77.    E.  (9)  $902.77. 

A    Florida  Inland  K  vvi^iiiioi.  Dt^rict  C.'.j- 
zenaBank  BuU«Miig.Bui.uei:   y.^ 
£    (9)    $l,4ai.01. 
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Fravei.    401      Third     Street     KW., 


B.   Broiheriiooo  of  liaurofcd  Trainmen. 


A  Freedman  A-  Levy.  1000  Connacticu: 
A',  enue.  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Fred  H  Lenway  &  Co  .  Inc  112  Market 
Street.  Saa   Fri^itciscG    Ca.if. 

A    R»lph    F     Frwnch      Bo*    866     B«t.  «k  In 

yrajaJOii.   SvaMon.   Wa*;»n^ton     DC 

B.American    Fee:.-;  ;     (.    ■  prnme»: 

Employees,  Lodge  No.  12,  APL-CIO,  Box  865, 
Benjamin  Franklin  Btetion,  Washington  D  C 
E     (9\    9im) 


A  y^TTTT-  M  P^i^irderbfTFT,  T7P1  ?8th 
Btrrr-"  ?•,  W     w,.v>rT.r"'T:    PC 

B  I^^ab  pd  .Am"— fan  Veter.Tr.s,  5155  Riisc 
Aveiiue.  Cinc.nnau,  Ohio. 

E.    (9)    $1,750. 


A.  Florida  RaUroad   A.'.soi    ni    i.    4(j»     y.    ' - 
yette-Moor    Building,     ']      ,h  ,a  a^t-      h.a 
D.   16)    $116.     E.   19)    i.L 

A.  Florida  Ship  Canal  Navigation  District, 
720  Florida  Title  BuUdlng.  JacksonvUle    Fla 
£.   (9)    $1.8012.64. 

A.  Fluorspar  Conauners  Comaiittee  40 
Rector  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $18,000.     E.    (9)    $8,400.75. 

A.  W.  Robert  Pokes,  400  Midvette  M  o- 
Biillding,  Taitakaasee.  Fla. 

B  Florida  Railroad  Association  Mid\r-t;e- 
Moor  Building,  Tallahaasee,  Fla. 


A  Philip  P.  Frledlander,  Jr.,  1C12  I4th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Tire  Dealer?  and  Reiread- 
ers  Association,  Inc,  \l:^  i^Ui  Siraet  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Friends  Committee  on  National  !  eei«- 
laUon,  245  Second  Street  NE  .  Wairr  rt  ! 
DC 

D.    yu      *<.4w4..i^       E.    {9)    t?2u:,A9. 


A    John  A.  tern     11,  91$  isti    t  :rei  Ifw  , 
Washington.  D  e 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Asaoclatlon  of 
Anrrerlca,  918   l<Jth  Street    NW     Washington 
DC. 


A.  Jostah  Frrrs.  510  Union  Trust  Bufidlnp 
Washington.  DC 

B    Ameriean     Sugar     Cane    League.     New 
Orleans.    La  ;     United    States    Sugar    Corp, 
Clewlston.    Fla.;    ar.>j    C'ke^ianta    e^Tir^ar    P. 
finery.  Inc  ,  South  li    .    ;  ... 

D    16)  $6U)0ej»6. 

A.  James  Flnucane,  926  National  Press 
Building,  Washir;^ton.  D.C. 

B  Ccanmlttee  for  Return  of  C  nfis  ated 
German  and  Japanese  Property.  92t  Na-.L>nal 
Press  Building.  Waslilngton.  D.C. 

D   (6)  $100. 

*•     ■  I      Fisher,   425    13tii   Street  NW.. 

W.i*h    :ip-.';i,  DC. 

B  Bi-eor  &  Aroostook  Railroad.  S4  Har- 
low oUcf  t,  Bangor,  Maine. 

A.  John    H     Fish,  r     42S     :7t;.     ^iri--*    NW 
Washlne^t    :     i< 

B.  C  H  hpra^ue  K  Son  Co.  12.t  H..;;. 
Street.  B  je.or.,  Mv.a 

A  John  B  f-lsher,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC 

B  Estate  of  M-  n  B  voa  C^urtcn.  6f 
Sute  Street,  Bj.-     n.  Msas. 


A.  W.  Robert  Pokes,  400  Mldyette-Moor 
Building,  Tallahassee.  Fla. 

B  The  Flcrrlda  Savings  and  Loan  League 
Post  Oace  Box  2246,  Orlando,  Fla. 


A    E    F.   Forbes,   604    Mission   Street.   San 
Francisco,  Calil. 

B.  Western  States  Meat  Packers  Associa- 
tion. Inc..  604  Mission  SUeet,  San  Francisco 
Calif. 

D.   (6)    $7,500. 

A    Foreign  Policy  Clearing  Hmise,  300  In- 
depewdenre  Avenue  SE.,  WR«hhigron    D  C 
D.   (6)    $6,735.     E.   (9)    $9,128.58. 


A.  O.  L.  Purest,  Jr  .  Esq  .  11    1  South  Bread- 
way,   Los   Aiigeles.   c.i: 

B.  Occidental  Life  insurance  Cc  of  Cali- 
fornia, 1151  South  Broadwiiv,  l^^s  Angeles 
Calif. 

A.  Garrett    Pirtler,    1210    Wyatt    Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  West   Coast   Steamship   Co.,    601    Board 
of  Trade  Building,  Portland,  Oreg. 

D.    (6)    $70.     E.    (9)    $1.20. 

A.  Wallace  H.  Pulton,  1707  H  Street   NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Sectu-ities  Deal- 
ers, Inc. 


A.  Forest  Farmers  Association.  Post  Office 
Box  7-2H4    sv.tlon  C,  Atlanta   Ga. 


A    James   W.  Fortstel.  1523   L  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American      Medical      Association,      535 
Norm  Dearborn  Straet,  Chicago,  m. 

D.    (6)    S  E.    (9)    $40.66. 


A    Jumcs    F.    Fort,    1424    ICth    Street    NW 
Washington,  DC. 

P     An:r-;--.-.    Trucking    Associa-     •..•^     i; 
l^JA    le-h  .'Street    JfW.,  Wa;rtilrT|rton.   DC 

D.    lb)    $600.      E     (91    $1:5  S8. 

A.  Ronald  J  F-^ults  lOOl  Connectic-:t 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC  and  1.-' 
Broadway,  New  York,  NY. 

B.  AmeT>ci»i  Telephone  *  Teleprraph  C  >  , 
195  Br     ...      N<  V.   York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $800. 

A  :  S.  Franklin,  2309  Pine  Cr&li  Road, 
tiret  nsboro.  N  C. 


A.  George   H     Fr;»Ui&,    1163    National    FVes? 
Building.  Washingtom..  DC. 

B.  National    Association    of    Retail    Drug- 
gists. 

D.    (6)    $3,900.      E.    (y,    $1  174. 


A  Lawrence  H.  Gall,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association 
of  America.  918  16th  Street  NW,  WashinK- 
ton,  DC.        ^ 

A.  M.  J.  Galvin,  207  Union  Depot  Building 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

B.  Minnesota  Railroads 

D.  (6)    $500.     E.    (9)    $362  05. 

A  Earl  H.  Gammons.  1735  DeSales  Street 
N  W..  Washington.  D.C. 

A  Gardner  Mo-rison  A:  Rreers.  1126  Wo<x2- 
Wtird    BuilG.n^,    W.isnin^ron.    DC. 

P  I  j:.  .n.  Ei.j.tr.  J  tk-s  \-  }^  -i.^t-  :;  ,-.Q 
Jv-iin  toireet.  New  York  City,  and  tonoreh^iiii 
Build;-  J    W.-li.iigU):..  D  C. 

E.  [^1    $3ti  23. 


A.  Marion  R.  Gars  tang.   1~31  I  Street   NW.. 
Washington,  DC 

B.  National     Milk     Producers     Federauon, 
1731  I  Street  NW      W ..^hn.^-^n.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $10.     E.    16      $3. 

A     G.i.":    .Arpliance    Manufacturers    A5P  ■cia- 
Uou.  Inc..  60  East  42d  Sireet.  New  Yortt    N  y. 
D      e     $44  2c      E    :  i-     $44.25. 


.*.     Ot;.":  F   Geis.'^ler, 

H  Tlie  Farmers'  Bdurat i.nal  and  Coopera- 
tive Union  oi  America  1575  Sherman  Street. 
Denvrr  Cnir  .  and  1404  Now  York  Avenue 
NW.  Wu.-hington,  DC. 


m 


fa 


^ 
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Jdhnnnj   (j 


A.  J.  M.  George,  165  Center  Street,  Winona.  A.  Jerrv  N    Grlffln    731  W,i?hingt    ii   D  i..a- 
Mini".  In?.  Wi  5' line  ton.  DC 

B.  The    Inter-State    Manufacturers    Asfo-  b    N^thr.-i!     Cial     AssnrUt i'.n.     Southern 
clatl'jn,      163-165      Center      Siree:,      Win'.ua,  Buildirf    "A  i.-.!ii:.^'i<  ir.    DC. 

^^riri.  U_    (t,y    tl,875. 

D.    I  6'    «1  5'0.  

A    Jfrry  N    Grlffln.  731  Washington  Bulld- 

A.  J  M   George.  165  Center  Street    Winona,      ipg    Wi,.shlngton,  DC. 

^'i;",,  B.  National    Conaumers   Life   Council.   731 

B.  National    Assn.;  ition    of    Direct   Selling      Washington  Building.  Washington,   DC. 

Comp-iMies.    16.i-16o    Center   str^'e'     Winona, 

A.  Weston  B.  Grimes.  1001  Bowen  Building. 
Washlr  gton.  DC. 

B.  Cirgill.  Inc..  200  Grain  Exchange.  Min- 
neapolis. Minn. 

D.    (6)    $6,000.     E.    (9)    $9. 


i!H;n 


A    :Urol<l  F    Hammond.   1000  Connecticut 
A"c>nue  NW..  Washington.  DC 

B    Transportation  Association  of  America 


Mmn 

D.      6:    $3,000. 


1201    loth  S'ree'    .V.V 


A.  Ernest   Giddings 
Wrish'-n^tJ-n    D  r 

B.  Division  ot  Lei^islatioi"'.  a:;';!   Federal  Re- 
lafion.s!    of    t.^'.e    Nat.onal    Education   Assocla 


tun  .>■:  the    Li.ted  States.   UOrVeth'str'eet      „„t' Jtu'^^^'Ti'^l^'    10?»    Connecticut   Ave- 
NW     W  sh-  -•         DC  nue  NW.  Washington.  D.C 

n"  ffsT  *V  \,  .„,      p     .,     ...  ,;  BO     David     ZUnrlng. 


D.    i6)    12  V3:,<  rV)       E     'J      Jy8  ^^ 

A.  Joseph    S     GUI.    16    East    Broad   Street. 
CoUim^u.5,  Oh!.v 

B.  The  Ohl-)  Railroad  Association,  16  East 
Br    jd  S'ree:    Colombus.  Ohio. 

D,      6  <    $4'0       E       9      $206  "".^ 

A    L"'.:  O::. '..a     iioo  Connecticut  Avenue 

NW  .  Wa-shmg;..!;    D  C 

B    Traiisportatinn   i\5soclation  of   .^mfrica. 

A     J  ihn    A     C,   sne'.I    801    19th    S'reet   NW.. 

Wishmstor.    D  r 

B,   National     an. .ill     B  ;.s;:.''^s    Men's    Asso- 
c!<'>tl    :•. 

D    ■  6:   J1..5C0. 


ng.    1001     Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 


A.  Abert    A     Ororud.    816    E    Street    NE . 
Washlr  gton,   D.C. 

B.  Yakima  Indian  Association  of  Washing- 
ton Strite 

E.  (9)  $20.75. 

.^     Rodger  S.  Gunn.  4618  Highland  Drive, 

Salt  UXe  City.  Utah 


A  C.  L  Hancock.  420  Lexington  Avenue 
N?wYork,  NY 

B.  Copper  &  Brass  Research  Aj>»oclatlon,  4.0 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York.  NY. 

D   (b)  $3,000. 

A.  George  P.  Hnnnaum,  610  Shorehani 
Bu  Iding.  Washington.  DC. 

B  Aerospace  Indu.^trles  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  610  Shoreham  Building.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

A.  Eugene  J  Hardy.  918  Iflth  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC 

B  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
of  the  U.8.A. 

A.  L  J\mes  Harmaneon,  Jr..  744  Jackson 
Place  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Council  cf  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives. 744  Jackson  Place  NW ,  Washington 
DC. 

D    (6)    $3,365.     E.   (9)    $173  10. 


B   Liberty  Under  Law.  Inc.,  Poet  OfHce  Box      o„^,h^!;*'"    ^    ""^:^''^°'     ^P'"     State 
113.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.  Buildmg.  New  Yor^.  N.Y 


A    L<i.vrer.   •=  L.    Gourley.  1757  K  Street  NW  . 

W  \?h:r  ■■'.•on    D  C 

B  Anienc.n  Cste^jpathic  A.ssociatlon,  212 
East  Oh;-)  ?*reet.   Ci.:c. ;*,'•)    I.l. 

D.    .6)    $.375, 

A  Government  Empl  vees'  Coimcll  APL- 
CIO.  100'  Indiana  A'.e::\ie  NW  Washington, 
DC 

D,      6i    $7,762  08       E        ■>  ,    $7,546     8 

A.  Government  Relati^n.s  C(.:n.'nitiee 
Of  the  Office  Equipment  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, 77  14th  Stree*-  NW  ,  Washln^T-on,  D  C 

A,   Jam.es    L,    Grahl,    919    18th    Street    NW 
Washlncjtor.,  D  C 

B  American  P.ib'.ic  P-  wer  .A.>?oclatlon,  919 
le^h  Street  NW  ,  Wa^-hington,  DC. 

D     '6'    $50, 

A     Grand     Lodge    of     the     Br:.>':herhood    of 


A  Mrs  Violet  M.  Ounther.  1341  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  1341 
Connecticut   Avenue   NW  ,   Washington,  DC 

D    (6)   $1,939  05.     E    (9)    $668  85. 


A.  Prank  E.  Haas,  280  Union  SUtlon  Build- 
ing.  Chicago.  III. 

B  The  Association  of  Western  Railways. 
224  Union  Station  Building.  Chicago.  III. 


A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock.  132  Third  Street  SE 
WaahlnRton.  DC. 

B.  AFL-CIO     Maritime    Committee.     132 
Third  Street  SE  ,  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6,.   $1,560.     E.   (9)    $263.70. 

A.  Hoyt  S    Haddock,  132  Third  Street  SE.. 
Washington.   DC. 

B    La:x)r-Management    Maritime   Commit- 
tee    132  Third  Street  RE.   Wa.shlngton.   D.C. 

D      6      ijitij      E       :»      f.2nl  h" 

A    Hal  H.  Hale,  423  Transportation  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads, 


B    National   Economic   Council.  Inc  .   7501 
Emnlre  State  Building.  New  York    NY 

D.  (6)    $200.      E.    (9)    $106.76. 

A    Stephen  H    Hart,  620  EquiUble  Build- 
ing, D  nver.  Colo. 

B    National  Livestock  Tax  Committee    801 
East  17th  Avenue.  Denver,  Colo 
D   (8)  $1,475. 

A.  John  A    Hartman,  Jr  ,  67  Broad  Street 
Ne  V  Yoric.  NY 

B    American  Cable  &  Radio  Corp  ,  61  Broad 
Street.  New  York.  NY. 

E.  19)  $403  94. 

A     Paul    M     Hawkins,    1701    K   Stre.-    \\v 
Washington.  DC. 

B    Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica,   1701    K    Street    NW .    Washington,    DC. 
D     (6)    $«J60.      K.    (9)    $264  03. 


LocomTive  Firemen  ind  Er-emen   -ilftLnH      ^         association     or     American     Railroads, 
KeltrBuiIding    Cl^^e'and    Ohl  TransporUtlon    Building.    Washington.    DC. 

D       6      $16,100  60       E,      9.    $15,198.31. 

A.  Mrs     Edward    R     Grav.    3501    Williams- 
burg Lane  NW  ,  Wa.shmgtun.  D  r 

B.  National      Congress      of      Parpn-is      and 
Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111 


A.  Virginia  M  Grav,  3501  WlMla.m.^burg 
Lane  NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

B,  Citizens  Committee  f-ir  UNICKF  ;32 
Third  ?=treet  SE  ,  Wafhmg-    n    DC. 

D     .6  I    $465.      n.    i9i     $44  35. 

A,  Jerry  N  Grlffln.  731  Washlngtr.n  Build- 
ing. Wa-shlngton.  D  C 

B  Businessmen's  Commltt.ee  for  Hawaiian 
Statehood.  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 


A  Robert  Hale.  1039  Investment  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  1515  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

A  Ha:ey,  WoUenberg  &  Kenehan.  1735  Do 
Sales  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B  Hone  Town  Free  Television  Association. 
2.>23  East  Llncolnway,  Cheyenne.  Wyo. 

D      6      Jl,149.70.     E.   (9)   $308.82. 

A  Har  >i<A  T  Halfpenny,  in  West  Washlng- 
t.n  Stre-  t.  Chicago,  111. 


A,  Jerry  N  Grlffln.  731  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D  C. 

B  C  IT  Financial  Corp  ,  650  Madls  n 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 


A.  Hug"^  F  Hall.  425  13th  Stre*>-  NW  W.ush- 
Ington.    ])C 

B  .Am<ri  ar.  Farm  Bur^niu  Federation  23'>0 
Merchanlise  Mart    c":..    ag  j.  111. 

D     i6i    $74!  66       E     '  9 1    $6  68. 


A.  Jerry  N.  Grlffln.  731  Washington  Build 
Ing,   Washington.  DC 

B    Mutual    Benefit    Health    und    Accident      nue    Ne^j    yorit    n  y 
A.s.,ociatlon.   Omaha,    Nebr.  q'   ,6,    $,>.n      e       . ,    $166.38 


H'h    .'-;*r<»<»t 


A     Ch;.r'.efi    .\     Hamilton,    ' 
NW  ,  Wa.?hlng'on.  DC 

B    General  Electric  Co  .  570  I.exi;.^-.  n  Ava. 


A.  Kit  H.  Haynes,  744  Jackson  Place  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B    National    Council    of   Farmer    Coopera- 
tives,   744   Jackson    Place   NW..    Waahlugtou. 

D   (6)  $2,824  98.    E    (0)  $133.44. 

A  Joseph  H  Hays,  280  Union  Station  Build- 
ing, Chicago.  111. 

B    The   Association    of    Western    Railways, 
224    Union    SUtlon    Building,    Chicago.    111. 

A    John  C    Hazen.  801  Sheraton  Building 
711    14th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  AssociaUon, 
100   West  31st  SUeet,   New   York     NT 

B.  (9)  $17.20. 

A    Health  Insurance  Association  of   Anier- 
lea.  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
B.  (9)  $1,109.79. 

A.  Patrick    B.    Healy,    1731    :    -tre.-,    NW 
Washington,  DC 

B    National    Milk    Producer*     F-ier  .tlon. 
ITj;  I  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 
D.  (8)  $150     E   (9)  $73  16. 

A     f,.-.,rgp  J    Hecht.  83  Vanderbllt  Avenue, 
N   ••»•  York.  N  Y 

B.  American  Parents  Committee.  Inc  ,  132 
Third  Street  tE  ,  Washington.  D.C. 
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1133  20lh  Stree'    NW 


A     K.bert   B    H.  .i, 
Washington    D  C  , 

B.  National  Cat.uers  Association.  1133  20th 
Street  NW    Wa.-^hlagton,  DC. 

D.  (6)  »fi    ^      E    .9)  $890  a3. 

Kenneth  G  Helsler,  907  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

B    National     League    ol     Insured    Savings 
Associatiovs.  907  Ring  BuUdlng.  Washington 
DC. 

D.^6)  $2,100. 

A.  Cha.'  H  Helt^el,  606  Commerce  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

B  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co..  Public  Serv- 
ice Building.  Portland,  Dreg. 

D    (6)  $930     E    (9)  $508  07. 

A  WlUon  A  He.iderson,  612  South  Flower 
Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

B  General  Petroleum  Corp..  612  South 
Flower  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

A  Edmund  P  llennelly,  150  East  42d 
Street.  New  York.  NY. 

B  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co.,  15u  K^iit  42d 
Street.  New  York,  N  Y 

D.  (6)  $2089.38.    E.  (9)  $964  38 

A  Maurice  O.  Herndon.  1002  Washington 
Loan  &  Trust  BuUdlng.   Washlngfton,  DC. 

B  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents.  96  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  NY.. 
and  1002  Washington  Loan  &  Trust  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

D.  (6)  $18760      E.  (91  $16760. 

A.  Clinton  M  Hester,  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D  C 

B.  Boston  Wool  Trade  .\!j».k  ihUun.  263 
Summer  Street.  Bo; ion.  Mass. 

D  (6)  $600.  E  (iM  $33  75. 


1145  19th  Street  NW,, 


A     I      .'-     Hilrtiier 

'>^  ,>.'^!..:.t  o   ::     ;  I  ( 

a    Nail  ,n„.    Ag.-iculTurai   Chemicals   Asso- 
ciation. 

D.    (6)   $25.     B    i&,    $3. 


A     Haj-old    A     Houser      1616    I    .Street    NW 
W;t.^hington.   D  C 

B    Retired      Officers      Assoclhtion       1616      I 
Street  N^W    Washington    D  C. 

D     .61    $2  499  99 


A.  Claude  E  Hobbs.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp  3  Gate- 
way Center,  PltUburgh,  Pa. 

D.  (6)   $1,250.     E.  (9)   $300. 

A.  Lewis  E.  Hoffman,  800  Sheraton  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC. 

B  John  H.  Trigg.  Post  Office  B<  x  ,.fi_'9 
Roswell.  N  Mex  ,  and  Ralph  S.  TrW):  b.  x 
1312.   Albuquerque.   N.   Mex. 

D     (6)    $1,000.     E.    (9)    $182  08. 


101     Nott    Terrace 


A     \>rn-  !i     F      H.  \ey 
Schenectady     N  Y 

B  Nalii  na;  Dairy  Pr',<lurt.'  C' •rpv^rrtti':<n, 
^6''    Madisci.    .^\ei.ue     New   York.   N.Y. 

D       e      $3  000       F      :9>    $187  86, 

.».  E:rr..i  I)  Hubbard.  509  Ridize'v  A\  f-:.iie. 
AnncijA  .;      Mc 

B  Mi.i'a:>  Survivors,  Inc..  5C>0  Ridgeiy 
Avenue,  Annapolis,  Md. 

E.    (9i    $10. 


A  Frank  M.  Hoffman,  luui  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .   Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D    (6)    $666.67.     E.  (9)    $1,000. 


A     Wi.'.ian,    T     Huff,    918    16th    Street    NW  . 
Washington.  DC 

B.  Independent  Natural  G,;.^  .Association  of 
America,  918  16th  Stree;  NW  Washlntrton 
DC. 


A.  John  R  Holden.  1710  Rhode  Island 
Avenue   NW.,   Washington,  DC. 

B  AMVETS.  1710  Rhode  Island  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E   (9)  $75. 


A.  William  J  Hull,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B  Ashland  Oil  &  Refining  Co  .  1409  Win- 
chester Avenue,  Ashland,  Ky. 


A.  Clinton  M  He.ster.  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Association  of  Hot  House 
v.>-.  ;,ible  Growers.  Post  Office  Box  669,  Terre 
Haute.  Ind. 

A.  Clinton  M  Hester,  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washii.K'.'  :.    DC. 

B  National  PcHjthall  League,  1  Bala  Ave- 
nue. Bala  Cynwyd,  Pa. 

E.  (9)  $46.76. 

A  Clinton  M  Hester.  432  Shoreham  Bulld- 
iu^   Washington.  D  CI. 

B  National  Wool  Trade  Association.  263 
Summer  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 


A  George  C.  Holdrege,  1416  Dodge  Street 
Omaha.   Nebr 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  1416  ixtge 
Street.  Omaha.  Nebr. 

D    (61  $4,875. 

A  Eklward  D  Hollander,  1341  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action.  1341 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,    Washington.  D.C. 

A.  A.  D    Holmes.  Jr..  Galllon,  Ala. 
B    National   Association   of  Soil   Coiu,erv.i- 
tlon  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 


^  Wi.i.am  J  Hull.  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Ohio  Valley  Improvemier.t  Association. 
Inc. 


A  SUnley  G.  Holmes.  311  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B  American  Steamship  Committee  on 
Conference  Studies,  207  Barr  Building.  Wash- 
ington, DC 

D.    (6)    $400.      E.    (9i    $25. 

A  Wlnfleld  M  Homer.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  O  David  Zlmrlng,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 


h  David  Hume  1001  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Wcishlngton,  DC. 

B  Laboratory  Apparatus  A-  Optical  Instru- 
ment Sections  of  the  Scientific  Appaiatus 
Makers  Association.  2u  North  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago   III 

D    i6i  $i,5(K      E    ,  '^     i'aeb  M 

A  Revert  L  Huniplirey,  2  Ea*t  48th  Street, 
New  York   N  Y 

B     National    ,\6s*.>ciatiun   ol    Mai.  ..la^ ;  u^  ers. 

A  C  E  Hu-.'ley.  2(,iO0  MassrtChu.set  ts 
Avenue  NW     Wa.'-;.;:,_  •    ).    D  C 

B,  American  S;.  n  Lu.r  K:...r  ..ad  Ass- >cia- 
tion.  2000  Massachusetts  A\eiiue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D  C 

D    (6)  $298  75 

A.  John     M      Hurle%      .Hi2    Hoer     Build'iig 
Seattle,  Wash 
D.    (6)  $326  62 


A.  Clinton  M  Hester.  432  Shoreham  Biuld- 
Ing.  Washington,  DC 

B.  Philadelphia  Wool  &  TexUle  Associa- 
tion. Poet  Office  Box  472,  Station  S.  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


A  Edwin  H.  Hood.  44:  W.i.shington  Build- 
ing   Washington,  DC 

B  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America  21 
West  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A  Clinton  M  Hesier  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  States  Brewers  Foundation  535 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 

n    161    $6,000       E    .91    $85  54. 


.\ii~i'  u-    .^  \  e  - 


A     'A      J     H.,  Kf  V     .;  ». '.     ,M.i,--, 

.'    NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

!'  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Associa- 
tion, 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.   (6)   $218.76. 

A.  Patrick  J  HlLlngs,  315  West  Ninth 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  California  Portland  Cement  Co ,  612 
South   Flower  Street    Los  Angeles.  Calif 

D   (6)  $1,025     E    (9)  $852  88. 

A  H,>y  (■  Hmn.h!  If.n  Ea.v.  42d  Street. 
New    Y  ,rk     N  Y 

B,  S<x:oi.y  M  -bil  Oil  Cc  Inc  150  Ea*t 
42d  Street    New  Y  irk    N  Y 

D     (6i    $1  2V). 


A  t  M  Hood,  2000  Ma.'^sachu.'se't,''  Avenue 
.N'A     \\  >.  hlngton,  DC 

B.  The     American     Short     Line     Railroad 
Association.  2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

D    (6)    $31875. 

A  Samuel  H.  Hcwne,  Munsev  Bunding 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co  ,  I4t- 
B- oadway.  New  York,  NY 

D.    (0)    $2,973  54.      B.    (9      $295.31. 

A  Lawrence  W  Horning  lOlf  Pennsvlvania 
BuUdlng,  Washington.  DC 

B  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co.,  230  Pa-  k 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Donald  E.  Horton,  222  West  Adam.s 
Street.  Chicago,   111. 

B  American  Warehousemen's  Association 
\u-'.     ..mdlse  Division. 

A     J     nine    House     817    14th    Street    .NW 
W,».-,M;,t'-     n     DC 

B  Nfttiona.  Federation  of  Poet  Office 
Clerks.  817  14th  Sirset  NW  .  Washington,  D  C 

D,    (6)    $4,500. 


A  George  F  Hu.s.-ey  Jr  70  E.a.-'t  4f:h 
Street    New  York    NY 

B  American  .Standards  A.ss  .ciatiun,  70 
E.ist  45th  Street    New  York    N  Y. 

A.  Illinois   Railroad   Association     33    S,iv.-. ^ 
Clark  Street    Chicago,  1;;. 
E     (9  1  $1,014  97 


14th     S'reet 


h    Beri.Hrd     J      Immmg,     ' 
NW    W.i.'-hiiipton,  D  C 

B.   r;.-.t<^d  Fresh  Pni.t  k  Vegetable  .Associa- 
tion.  777    14!h    Street    NW      Washinetwr.    DC. 

A     Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America    918    16th    Street    NW      Wa.c>^lneton 
DC  ^         ' 


A    Industrial  Union  Depart-ment    815    I6th 
Street  NW     Washington   D  C 

D     .6i   $15,696  70      E    .9i   $15,696  70. 

A    Institute    of    American    Poultry    Indus- 
tries   59  East  .Madison  Street,  Chicago.  111. 
D       e     $200003.     E.    (9)  $2,00003. 


A    IiiStitute   of    Scrap    Iron   &    Steel,    Inc 
1729  H  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 
D      6     J300      E     (9)  $16.98. 

A  TnternaUonal  ABSociation  of  Machlnlet* 
Labf.r  Organisation,  MachlnUts  Building. 
Washington.  D  C. 

E     .9i  $3,484  94. 


i 
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A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 

25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  <9)  $177,073.34. 

A  International  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio 
(J:  Machine  Workers,  1126  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D  C. 

E,    i9)  «1,321. 

A    The  Inter-State  Manufacturers  .\j;s<.ria- 
tlon.  163-165  Center  Street,  Winona,  Mmn 
D.    i6i   «3,000.      E.    i9  I   $4  8U. 


A.   L.     Dan     Jones,      1110     Ring     Building. 

W-^;hln?t  >n    D  C 

E.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
Amerl.a,  11 10  Ring  Bui.dir.g  Washington, 
D  C 

E        5       ill  37. 


A    Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association.  Inc  .  First 
National  Banlc  Building,  St.  Paul.  M:nn 
E.    i9)   S368  4J 


A  Robert  C  Jackson,  1145  19th  Street 
NW  .  Washlne;ton.  D  C 

B  American  Cotton  Man-iTicturers  Insti- 
tute. Inc..  1501  Johnst<^.n  Buildlr.?.  Charlotte. 
N  C. 

D.    I  6-  12.000       E       3  ,   8146. 

A.  Andr -w  F   Jicbson    1  i76  South  Fourth 

Bait,  Salt  Lake  Cit  •.  Utah. 


A  Rowland  Jones.  Jr  ,  1145  19th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  U  C 

L        ^1    $1,000.      E     i9i    $271  51. 

A  F.I-a::.  W  Kaler,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Wa  ,h.:.iiinn.  DC. 

I  v.'prman  Steamship  Corp,  61  St. 
J  .^-[  h  -^:.-eet.  Mobile,  Ala. 

L'     '6.    J8  750. 

A.  John  E.  Ka:.e  1625  K  '-treet  NW„  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  American  Petrole\im  Institute,  50  West 
50th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $3,780.      E.    (9)    tad.SO. 


M  irKet 


A.    Francis    V     K»>eslln?,    Jr.,    » 
Street.    San    Francisco,   Calif. 

B     West    Coast    Life     Insiiraii:e    Co.,     606 
Market  Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


A.   Harold  G    J=iroSc,,n     1176  3<.uth  F..urth 
Bast,  Salt  Lake  C,:v,  L"-.a;i, 


A.  Japanese     An-.erlcan     Citizens     League, 
1634   Post   i^\r?f"     San    Francisco,  Calif 

D.    !6i   $400.      E     .J.    $.375. 


A  James  C  Kelley,  1600  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washlni^ton,  DC. 

B.  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors' 
Association.  1600  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Wa.-jhlngton,  DC 


A.  Daniel  Ja.-pan,  Pc:  Offl -p  B..x  20' 3 
Washington.  D  C 

B  National  Association  of  Postal  Super- 
visors, Post  Offlce  B  X  20n  Washington  DC 
I  D.    (6)    12,301  24       E       J,     $41  73. 

A.  Joe  Jennes-s.   2000   Florida  Avenv.e    \W 
Washington,  D  C 

B.  National  Rural  Elect.-ic  C.x.pera'iv»  As- 
sociation,   2000    Florida,    Avp:,ie    NW      W  uV" 
Ington,  DC 

iD.    (6)    $25. 


A.  George  J.  Kelly,  730  15th  Street  NW , 
Wa;,hlngton.  DC. 

B  American  Bankers  Association,  12  East 
36th    Street.    New   York,    N  Y 

D      '6i     $375.      E.    (9)     $63  80. 


A    Elizabeth  A    Kendall.  2310  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  DC. 

E    »52 


A  John  A,  KUllck.  740  ll'h  street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Independent  Mr-at  Packers 
A.ssoclatlon.  740  11th  Street  NW  W  ushlng- 
ton.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $221.25. 

A  Kenneth  L.  Kimble,  1701  K  ^m-pi  NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  ^f  America, 
488   Madison    Avenue,   New   Yur^     N  Y 

D    (6)    $52  50. 

A.  James  F  King,  1825  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists'  AssorUri,  n, 
Inc  ,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,250. 

A  Ludlow  King.  2139  Wisconsin  Av^ni^ 
NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Bxillrters'  An.so- 
clatlon,  2139  Wlscoruln  Avenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington. D.O. 

A.  T.  Bert  King,  812  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  States  Savings  A  Loan  I^eng  ,e 
221  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago    HI. 

D.    (9)    11,350.      (E.    (9)    $4690. 

A.  S.  F  Kirby,  20  North  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago,  111. 

B  National  Council  on  Buslneas  Mall,  Inc., 
20  North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  111. 

A  Clifton  Kirkpatrick,  1918  North  Parkwxv, 
Memphis,  Tenn 

B  National  Cotton  Council  of  Amen  a. 
Post  OHlce  Box  9905,   Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.   (6>  1460,    K.   (9)  $63.37. 


A.  Robert  G  Jeter,  E>resdpn,  Tenn 
B    H.  C   Splnks  Clay  Co  .  Paris,  Tenn  ■  Bell 
Clay  Co.  Gleason    Tenn  :   United  Clay  Mines 
Corp,   Trent   n,   NJ,    Old    Hi~k  .rv   Clay   Co 
Paducah.  Ky  ;  Kentucky-Tennessee  Clav  Co' 
Oooley  Clay  Co,  Kentu,:-ky  Clay  Mining  Co!! 
Mayfield.     Ky  ;      T-nnes,<=ee     Absorbent     Co 
Southern  Clav  Co  .  Paris.  T-^nn 
D,    (6)    $1,833  24 

A,  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  1712  New  Hamp«shlre  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washini,'t  jn,  D  C 

D.    (6)    $2,749.98.      E     i9i    $512  13 


A  I  L  Kenen,  1"'37  H  Street  N'.V  Wash- 
mgt    n,  D  C. 

B  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee    17J7  H  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

A  Harold  L  Kennedy.  420  Cafrltz  Build- 
ing,  Washington,    DC. 

B.    The   Ohio   Oil    Co,    Flndlay.    Ohio. 
D.  <6)  $500.     E.  (9)   $259  60. 


A.  .Miles  D  Kennedy,  160«  K  Street  NW,. 
Washington,  DC. 

B  "nie  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
s>lvai,la  Street,   Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D       6 1    $3  500       E     .9)    $68. 


1208      Terminal 


A.  Gilbert     R      j  .hnson 
Tower.  Cleveland,  Ohn 

B.  Lake   Carriers'   Association,    305    R.>cke- 
leiler  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A  Hugo  E  Johnson,  600  Bulk>v  Build' -g 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  '  ' 

B  American  Iron  Ore  Assoclat.on  600 
Buikley  Building,  Clevelaxid,  Ohio. 


A  rVanklln  E  Kepner  Berwi  k  Bank 
Bu^d  na;,  Berwick,  Pa. 

B.  Associated  R.i.ir  jttds  if  Pennsylvania, 
Transportation.    Center,   Ph.ladeiphla.    Pa. 

A.  Ronald  M.  Ketcham.  Post  urTlre  B-'X 
351    Los  Angeles,  Calif 

B  Southern  California  Bdlson  Co.,  Post 
Offlce  Box  351.  Loe  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.    I  6)    J523  84      E    i9)   $906  41. 


A.   Reuben  L.  Johnson. 

B  The  Farmers'  Educational  k  Co-Opera- 
tlve  Union  of  America,  1404  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Wa.shlngt^3n,  D  C 

D    (6)    $1,685  76.     E.    (9l    $164  40. 

A    W    D    Johnson,    401    Third   S'reet    NW 
Washington,  D  C 

B  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  &  Brake- 
men,   ORC&B  Building,   Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

A,  Geo.  Bliss  Jones,  Montgomery,  Ala 

B,  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  1003 
First  Nauoaai  Bank  Building.  Montgomery 


A  Jeff  Kibre,  1341  Q  Street  NW  Was\'iv 
ton.D.C. 

B.  International  I^ngshiremen's  .'i  W,tr.^- 
housemen  8  Union,  150  Golden  Gate  Avenue 
San  Francisco.  Calif.  ' 

D       6;    $1,525  14,     E      9      $1  407. 

A.    r:..i.-v-a    K     Kief.    401    T^.ird    S-j-pct    NW 
W.isr.  ;:.^'-     :.    Ij  c 

B  Bratherhxxl  of  Rallxa?  <t  Steamship 
ClerK..  Frei-ht  Handle.'-s.  Expre.ss  &  Station 
Employees,  1  Jl5  Vine  Street,  Cuiciunatl  Ohio. 


A  Rowland  F.  Kirks.  200C  K  Street  N'W.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Automobile  Dealers  A.ss<x-ia- 
tlon.  2000  K  Street  rw  .  Washington    D  C. 

D.  (6)    »3,807.66.     E.    (9)    $131.04. 

A  Burt  L.  Knowles.  20th  and  E  StreeU 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  Inc.  30th  and  E  Streets  NW  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

A.  Robert  M.  Koch,  1015  12th  ST'^et  NW , 
Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Agrlculturnl  IJm»»'-trne  InisM- 
tute.  Inc.,  1015  12th  Street  NW  w.ushlngt-u 
DC  '' 

E     (9)    $32.50. 

A,  Robert  M,  Koch.,  1015  12th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Crushed  Llmest  iie  Institute, 
Inc.,  1015  12th  SUeet  NW.,  Wa.shlng'^>n    DC. 

E.  (9)    $2750. 

A,  A.    W.    Ko«hler.    839     17th    Street     NW  , 

Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus  Op«>r- 
ators.  839  17th  Street  NW     Washington,  U  C. 

A.  William  L.  Kohler.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  DC. 

B,  American  Waterways  Operators.  Inc.. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washlngt^jn    D  C. 

D.   (8)    $937,50.     E.    (9)    $87  76. 


NW 


A.  John    A     KUllck.    740    lltl.    Stp-' 
Washlng-on,    DC 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  A.s.«  x-.atlon    Inc 
740   lUh  Street  NW..  Waehir.gt.jn    D  c' 

D    ,8.   $12  50. 


A.  Germalne    Krettek.    200    C    Street    SE  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American   Library   AssoclaUon,    50   East 
Huron  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

E.    (9)    $2,280.30. 

A    Labor-Management   M  .r'tlme   Commit- 
tee.   132  Third   Street  SE.,   Washington     DC 
D.    (6)    $7,479  33.     E.    (9)    $4  474  85. 
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A  Laboratory  Appar^.tiu  and  Optical  In- 
strument Sections,  Scientific  Apparatus 
Makers  Association,  20  Noith  Warker  Drise, 
Chicago,  111. 

E     (9)    $1,66684. 

A.  A.  M  Lampley,  401  Third  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC  ^ 

B  Brotherhootl  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
and  Enginemen,  318  Keith  Building,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

D     (6)    $2,750. 

A.  Russell  A  Langdon,  1303  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW  ,   Washington,  DC 

B  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW     Washington,  D.C, 

D     (6)    $435 

A  h  rltz  G.  Lanham.  2737  Devonshire  Place 
NW  ,   Washington.  DC. 

B  American  Fair  Trade  Council.  Inc.,  1434 
West  nth  Avenue.  Gary,  Ind. 

D     (6l    $249  96 

A  Fritz  G  Lanham,  2737  Devonshire  Place 
NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Patent  Council.  Inc..  1434  West 
11th  Avenue.   Gary.  Ind. 

D     i6)    $999.96    ' 


A  I',  y  !*p  ,,:.d  7  J  R..s,«  ♦O.'i  I^xlnj^t<,n 
A-.enue    New   York     N  "i' 

B  Committee  cl  Amcriran  St-ean.ship 
Lines. 

D.    (6)    $6,249.99       E    (9i    $6,130  86. 

A.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc..  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,349.      E     (9)    $86.27, 


A     Oiti,  Lowe    Cape   C  harles.  Va 
B     Natli  ijal  Canne:'  Ab^ofiation    113^  20'h 
St.rtet  NW     Washington,  DC. 
D     I  6  :     H  OOO 


A  Scii't  W,  Lucas,  1026  Connecticu-  .*,\e- 
nue  .NW     W,a.shlngton.  D  c 

B.  American  Finance  Cunlercnce  176  Wet.t 
Adams  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D      61  f  1.250. 


A.  G.  E.  Lelghty,  Railway  Labor  Executives' 
Association,  401  Third  Street  NW  Wafhlng- 
ton.  DC. 

A  Hal  Leyshon,  122  East  42d  Street  New 
York.  NY. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Musicians  425 
Park  Avenue,  New  York.  NY 

D.    (6)    $4.99998.     E.    (9)    $4.90669 

A  Liberty  Under  Law,  Inc  ,  Poet  Offlce  Box 
2013  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

D.    (6)    $16.18.     E.    (9)    $16.18. 


A.  Scon      W       Lucas.      Iu25      Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC 

B.  Mobile    Homes   Manufacturers    Associa- 
tion. 20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago    111 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 


A.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
488  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  NY  and 
1701  K  Street  NW..  Washington    D  C 

D.    (6)    $6,535.20.      E.    (9)    $6,535.20. 


A  Fritz  G  Lanham,  2737  Devonshire  Place 
NW  .  Washington    D  C. 

B  Ttlnlty  Improvement  Association.  Inc., 
808  Trans-American  Life  Bullrling.  Fort 
Worth,  Tex 

D     (6)    $1,276.  ■> 

A  Charles  R  I.ar»on,  1040  Warner  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion. 1040  Warner  Building.  Washington,  DC 

D.    (6)    $803  50.      E.    (9)    $20. 


A    L    Blaine   Llljenqulst.   917    15th   Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Western  States  Meat  Packers  Assocla- 
Uon, Inc.,  604  Mission  Street,  San  Francl.sco 
Calif 

D,    (6)    $3,125.     E.   (9)    $24  83. 


A    DlUard    B     lAsseter.    1424    18ih    Street 
NW  .   Washington.  DC, 

B    American    Trucking    Associations,    Inc 
1424  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $3,000       H     (9)    $150. 


A     ?>       r   W    Llndow.  1735  DeSales  Street 
NVt  .  A  .ur,;^  ington.  DC. 
D    (6)    $-33  48. 

A    Robert    G    Lltschert,    1200    18th    Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  Nw  Wi^.i.mgton 
DC. 

D.   (B)    »1,406J26.     E.   (9)    $96,77. 


A  Scott  W  Lucas,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW     Washington.  DC 

B    Outdoor      Advertising      Association      of 
America,  Inc.,  24   \\>5;   Erie   Street     Chlcaeo 
111. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Soott  W.  Lucas.  1025  Connecticut 
AvenueNW,  Washington.  DC 

B.  Roadside  Business  Association  (46 
North  Michigan  .^ven.ue   Chicago.  Ill 

D   (6)  $500 

A.  Scott  \v  Lucas.  1025  Cvn.nectlcut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC 

B  St  James  Lumber  Co  ,  Pinewood  Acres, 
Inc  ,  and  Gavland,  Inc.,  Cleveland    Ohio 

D   (61  $376. 

A    Scott     W.     Lucas,      1025     Connecticut 

Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D  C 

B  Adolph  von  ZedUtz  60  Sutton  Place, 
South,  New  York,  N  Y 


A  Scott  W  Lucas,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW    Washington,  D  C 

B  Western  Medical  Corporation.  41.'^  423 
West  Perslung  Road.  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6i  $1.0(XI. 


A    J     Austin    Latimer.    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 
D.    (6j    $450 


A  Alan  Latman.  200  East  42d  Street  New 
York,  NY. 

B,  National  Comiilttee  for  Effective  Design 
Legislation.  200  Ea.t  42d  Street.  New  York 
NY. 

D.  (6)  $1.24998      E.  (9)   $1,156.07 

A.  John  V  Lawrence.  1424  IBth  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc 
1424  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

D.    (6)    $726.25.     K.   (9)    $8.75. 

A.  Warren  Lawrence.  225  Bush  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

B  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  225  Bush 
Street,  San  Pranclsrj.  Calif 

D.    (6)    $125.     E.     9)    $100. 


A.  Walter    J.    Little.    944    Transportation 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Association      of     American      Railroads, 
Transportation  Building.  Washington    DC 

D     (6)    $212.60.      E.    (9)    $155.42. 


A.  John  M.  Llttlepage,  16th  and  K  Streets 
NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

B  The  American  Tobacco  Co.,  Inc ,  160 
East  42d  Street.  New  York.  NY. 

A  John  M  Llttlepage,  15th  and  K  Streets 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC 

B  General  Acceptance  Corp.,  1106  Hamil- 
ton Street,  Allentown,  Pa. 

A.  Arthur  Y.  Lloyd.  1026  Connecticu'  .^ ve- 
nue NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B    Burley  and  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association.  Post  Offlce   Box  860,  Lexington 
Ky. 

D.  (6)  $330.    E.  (9)  $57.43. 


A.  Scott  W  Lucfi*  1025  C  r.r.ec-icut 
.Avenue  N'W     WasL.ngton,  DC 

B  Western  National  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Of  Texas,  210  East   lOth  Street,  Amarillo    Tex 

D    (6i  $200 

A.  H.  B.  Lucketl.  311  California  Street  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

B  American  Steamship  Coir.n.  ;tiee  on 
Conference  Studies,  Washington,  D  C 

E.  (9)  $365.97. 


A  Milton  F.  Lunch,  2u29  K  Stieet  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 2029   K   Street    N"~W      WaFh.ngt    i      DC 

D    (6)  $750 


A    ElU>rr  J    I,.,yton,  4730  Arlington  Boule- 
vard.  Arlington,  Va 

B    National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists 
205  West  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago  111 

D     (6)    $600.      E.     9)    $50. 

A.  Gene  Leach,  425  13th  Street  NW     Wa.sh- 
Ington,  DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  3300 
Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,187.50     E.   (9^    $20  93 


A    Robert  F   Lederer,  635  Southern  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Association  of  .Nirservtnen 
Inc.,  eS6  Southern  Building  Washington 
D.C. 

D.    (6)    $21.87.     E.    (9)    $43  97. 


A  Leonard  Lopez,  1029  Vermont  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B  District  Lodge  No.  44.  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists.  1029  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

D,    (6)    $2,499.90.     K.   (9)    $15. 

A  Joe  T.  Lovett,  1145  19th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D  C. 

B  An.'--:  :^:_  Retail  Federation  1145  19'n, 
Stree-   NW     v\  .shlngton,  DC. 

A  Harold  O  Lovre.  1424  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D  C 

B  American  Trucking  AssuclntKai  Inc, 
1424    16th  Street   NW      Witsl~.ini.-ton,  DC 

D.    (6)    $3,000.     E.    (9)    J68  10. 


A  John  C.  Lynn,  425  13t.l:  S-reet  .NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  2300 
Merchandise  Mart   Chicap'    Iil 

D.  (6i   $2,087  50      E    .p.   J14  ,'^3 

A.  A.E.Lyon  4<  l  Third  Street  NV,'  Wa.'-h- 
Ington.  DC. 

B    Railway  Labor  Executives' Association. 
D.  (6)  $1,050. 


A  W:,  :,..n.  (■  M  C.n. ant  1 145  19th  Street, 
N\^"     W,.>>-.:r»:-.  :.    D  r 

B,  An. (•;..,.:,  Retail  Federation.,  1145  19th 
Street  N\N     '.v.ishinKton,  D.C. 

D    (6)  $600.    E.  i9i  $27. 

A.  John  .^   MoCart    9{W  F  Street  NW     W,,sh- 

Ington.  D  c 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  900  F  street  N^W  .  Wasliington 
DC.  * 

D.  (6)    $1,996.80      E     t*      $.50  80 
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A.  J.  L.  McCasJLlll.  1201  ISth  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Division  of  Leglalatlon  and  Federal  Re- 
lations of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  1201  16th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC 

D.   16)   «290.     E.   (9)    $6.35. 


A  McClure  &  McClure.  1710  H  Street  NW  . 
WLVshington.    DC. 

B  The  Coca-Cola  Export  Corporation  5!  5 
Madicon  Avenue,  New  Yorlc,  N  Y. 

E     i3i    $326  61. 


A.  McClure  &  McClure.  1710  H  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC 

B  Philadelphia  &  Beading  R»Iief  Ass«-x::a- 
tion.  Reading  Terminal,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  Angus  H.  McDonald. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
eratlve  Union  of  America.  1404  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC 

D.    t6)    $1,739.52.     E.    » 9  ;    $110  40 

A.  Joseph  J  McDonald.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW  .   Washington.   D  C 

B.  United  Steelworlcers  of  America,  1.500 
Commonwealth  Building.  Pittsburgh.  Pa 

D.   (6)   $550  80.     E     ,9)    $300. 

A.  Joseph  T.  McDonnell.  425  13th  S'.rp<»t 
NW..  Washington.  D  C 

B  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
paales,  1200  18th  Street  NW  .  Washington. 
DC 


A.  MacCracken.  CoUlnj  ft  Whitney.  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue   NW  ,  Washington,   D  C. 

B.  Compafnle  de  Mines  en  Bolivle,  120 
Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  William  P  MacCracken.  Jr.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC 

B.  Franlcel  Bros.,  521  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
York,  NY. 

A  Jnr.n  O  Macfarlan,  1.50.3  H  .'-•treet  NW  . 
W.»shlngton.  DC 

B  Railway  Express  Agency.  Inc  .  15.ji  H 
Street  NW    Washir.gt. 'n,  D  C 

D    I  6.  $1  375      E    i9i  $604  05. 

.\    J  -hr.    W     MacKay     9 '.  3    F    Street    NW 
Washington,  D  C. 

B  Ni'-.^nal  Postal  Clerks  Union.  918  F 
Street  NW  .  WashlngUm.  DC 

D.  i6i  $2,700  10      E.  (3i  $350. 


A.  E.  D.  McElvain.  1625  I  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Phillips    Petroleum     Co.,     BartlesvU'.e 
Okla. 

D.    t6)    $500.      E.    (9,    $320 

A.  A.  J.  McFarland.  126  North  Eighth  Street 
Sterling,  Kans. 

B.  Christian    Amendment    Movement.    804 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

D.   (6)    $999  99       E     (9)    $350 


A.  Frederick   C.   McKee.    1025   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 


A  Miclay  Mort^an  &  Williams,  76  B-'aver 
Street,  New  York,  N  Y 

B  As.soclatlr!n  ^li  American  Ship  Owners, 
76  Beaver  Street.  New  Yirk.  N  Y. 

A  James  B  Madarts,  401  Third  Street 
NW  .  Washington   D  C 

B  Brr.thfrh^id  Railway  Carmen  of  Amer- 
ica. 4li2a  Main  Strett.  Kansas  City,  Mj 

D    ^6     $2  150 

.V  Aroe-'t  E  M-da^'k-s.  1833  S  7th  E.t&t. 
Sa:t  L  ik-  Clf.    Ut.ili 

B     Liberty   Under    Law    Inc.   PO    B.jx   20 '.  3 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 

A  Arch  L  Madsen.  1735  DeSales  STeet 
NW  .  Washington    D  C. 

A  William  J  M.ihnn.  1  Oracle  Terrace, 
New  York  N  Y 

B    Associated  Railroads  of  New  York  State 

A.  John  H  Mahoney  New  York  Interna- 
tional Airport    Jamaica.  N  Y 

B  Seaboard  A:  Wes'ern  AlrHnea  Inc  New 
Yjrk   Ir.t(<rr.:i*W.inal   Airport.   J.tmaica.    .N  Y, 

D,  i«i  $160. 


A.  William  F  McKenna.  60  East  42d  Street. 
New  York.  N  Y. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  60  East  42d  Street  New  York    NY. 

D.   (6)   $46  66.     E.   i9t    $48  21. 


A.  William  H.  McLln.  1201  16th  Street  NW  . 
Waflhington.  DC. 

B.  Division  of  Legislation  and  Federal  Re- 
lations of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  1201  I6th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D  C 

D.  (6)   $1,885.20      E    i9)   $54  13 


A.  W.  H.  McMalns,  1132  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington.   DC. 

B  Distilled  Spirits  Institute.  1132  Penn- 
•ylTanl*  Building.  Washington.  DC. 


A.  Clarence   M.    McMillan,    1424    K   Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC 

B.  National  Candy  Wholesalers  Association. 
Inc..  1424  K  Street  NW,,  Washington,  D  C. 


A.  Ralph  J.  McNalr,  1701  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6i  $787.50.    S.  (9)  $11.74. 

A.  William  P.  MacCracken.  Jr.,  loOO  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,   D  C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Aaaoclatlon,  Inc, 
Development  Fund  (Legislative).  In  care  of 
Dr.  H.  Ward  Ewalt,  lr„  tOOl  Jenklna  Arcade. 
Pltt»burgh,Pa. 

D.  (6)  $2,750     E.  (9)  $123.10. 


A.  Walter  E  Maloney,  40  Wall  Street  New 
York.  NY 

B  .American  Steamship  Committee  '.n 
Conference  Studies  Barr  Buildlntj.  Washlf.g- 
ton.  D  C. 

D.    i6i     $4840       E     (9)     $1J7498. 

A.  Carter  Manasco.  4201  Chesterbrook 
Road.  McLean,  Va. 

B  National  Business  Publications,  Inc  , 
1913  I  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    i6)    $600. 

A,  Carter  Manasco,  4201  Ches*erbr'-vik 
Road.   M'-Lean.    Va 

B.  National  C(ml  Association.  Souther.n 
Building.  Washington,  DC 

D.    (6)  $3,000      E.    (91  $20170. 

A.  Maniifacturlng  Chemists'  A.<«.si>clatlon. 
Inc  ,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Wash- 
ington,  DC 

D.    i6i    $2,625.      E.    (9)    $2,475. 

A.  Olya  Mtirgolin.  1637  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW,.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 
Inc  ,  1  West  47th  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6i   $1,79734.     E.    (9)   $59  34. 


A.  Rodney  W   Markley,  Jr..  Wyatt  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.    (6)    $4,200,      E.    (9)    $973. 

A    Raymond   E.   Marks,   W   Market   Street, 
Ban  Francisco,  Calif. 
B.  Southern  Pacific  Co,  86  Market  Street. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


A    Edwin  E  M.irsh,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
B    National     Wool     Qruweri     Association. 
Salt  Lake  City    Utah 

D     i6i    $^'7,M»02       E     (9)    $980  56. 

A  Wm.-iT  .n  W  M.i.'^h  1"U  14th  Street 
NV.'  .  Wa«hlnKt<.n,  I)  ' 

B  N.vMoria!  Jl''.r>'  Ijo.i.^-rs  fi  Retreaders 
A.v!ociativ>o.   luli    1411.  Stitet  NW  ,  Washing- 

u.n,  DC. 

A     f-T.vi  T    Marshall,  1112  l»th  street  NW.. 

\V  .       :.   .  .li,  DC 

H  ii  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  500  South  Miiln 
Street    .Mcron.  Ohio. 

A  J  P.i  :!  Marshall.  944  Transportation 
R  ii;cl':.g    W  i-;  .:.et  >n    DC. 

H  .\ss.«'iatl.>n  I  American  Railroads, 
Traaip -rtatlon    Build. ng,    Washington,    DC. 

D.   (6)    $8438.      E     (»)     $22.25. 

A  Lawrence  .S  Martin.  919  I8th  Street 
NW  ,   Washington,   DC. 

B  National  Association  of  Frozen  Food 
Packers. 

A  Tommy  M  Martin  1040  Warner  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D  C 

B.   National  Rural  I>ettcr  Carriers    Asscx:la- 

tlon,     1040     Warner     Building.     Waghir.gton, 
DC 

I)     (6)  $753.04.     E    (9)  $18. 


A  Mike  M  Masaoka  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Wafihlngtnn    D  C 

B  Jafiaripse  Anierii-an  Cttl»ens  League, 
l'>34   Post  Street     -San    Prnnclsco,  Calif. 

D     16)    $200       E     .»•    $72 

A  Walter  J  Mason  815  Iflth  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D  C 

H  Arnertran  Ped»T«  tl-^n  "1  I^abor  ft  Con- 
grt'sa  of  l:idu.str:a.  <  >rKa:,i7:.i.tiun8,  815  16th 
Street  NW  .  Wa.sh:ngt.n,  DC 

D.    (6)    $3,159      E.    (9)    $1006  83. 


A    David  Mathews.  Jr  .  345  Foiirth  Avenue, 

Pi' t,shurgh.  Pa 

B  Pittsbtirgh  Coal  Fxchange.  345  F<iurth 
Avenue.   P!"  t.«^t}urKl^     I'a. 

E     (9)   %2AV 

A  P  H  Mithews.  944  Tran.np^jrtatlon 
Bi.ld'.r.f   Wa.<:h:iigr/-'n   DC 

B     As,--  ,(  1  it;  .:.  f       A.-iierlcan       Railroads. 

Tran=:p.  rt-'i":    r.  Building    Washington,  DC. 

DC)    $97.^  17       E     (9)    $356  29. 

A    J  )e    O     Matthews.    944    Transportation 

Building,  Washlnt{Uni,  DC 

B  Ayi'>r;at1on  nf  American  Railroads. 
TTan.sp<>rtaii;.n  Building,  Washington,  DC, 

D     '6i    $238  68       E.    (9  I    $107  77. 

A  C  V  k  n  V  Maudlin,  1111  X  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Association  of  Waste  Material 
Dealers,  Inc..  271  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

N  V 

D     1 6)  $750       E     '9     $4  45. 

A  Albert  E  May,  loOO  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washin>fr..)n,  DC, 

B  Committee  uf  American  Steamship 
Lines.  10<.'0  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Wash- 
ington   IJ  C 

D,    >6  .   $.174  99       E     itfi   $45  22. 

A     Vera  Waltman  Mayer 

B  National  Cnnsumers  I/eague.  Inc  .  1025 
Vermont  Avenue  NW  .  Wa-hlngtcm.  DC. 

D     '6.     $!   187  46,      E     <  \i )     $61  13 

A  John  S  Mears.  1808  E  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D  C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  Nortii  Penn- 
■ylvania  Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D.    (8)  $1  980. 


A  The  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of 
c   iambla,   1718  M  Street  NW..  Wftahington. 

DC. 

A  Kenneth  A  Meiklejohn,  1908  Q  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B  Hetail,  Wholesale  and  Department  Store 
Union,  132  West  4.}d  Stj-eet.  Nt  w  York,  N  Y. 

D     (6)  $675. 


A  Edward  I  Mrr:it;an,  425  13th  .^treet 
.NW      Washington.   DC 

i;  Maryland  ic  Virginia  Milk  Producers 
A  :  aion.     Inc,     1530     Wilson     Boulevard, 

A f^loii,   Va, 

E       W)    $713  16. 

A  J  T  Meu-air.  102.3  LAN  Building,  Louis - 
\     :»>    Ky 

E      y  I    t299  88. 

A  J.imes  a  Ml'haux  1145  19;h  Street 
NW  .   Waihlngton.   1)  (' 

B  American  Retail  Federation.  1145  lUth 
Street  NW  .  Wa-'hington,  D  C 

D     (6)    $1,000       E     (9)    |7y99. 

A    Mlchlg-m  H  i^'iJital  .Service   441  East  Jef- 
ferson Avenue.  D.-tioit.  Mieh 
E     <9'    $i,H4.^40 

A     O     R     MlltMirii,   Cir^i^'*   Range,   Mont 
B    American  National  Caltiesaen  s  Associa- 
tion, 801  Kni>\.   17th  Avenue.  Denver,  Colo. 

A  Clarence  R  M.ies,  16:5  H  Sueet  NW  , 
W..-:..M:t..i;    IJ  c- 

B    Chamber  ol   C  mirwrct    of   the   U  S  .A. 


A     Ji  hn  R    Miles    1615  H  ."rtroet  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington   D  (' 

B.  Chamber  of   Couimerce   of   the   U.S  .A. 


A.  Military  S'.tv'v  r5.  Ii.c  .  509  R,rige!y 
Avenue.  At.napi  ;..■»    Md 

D.    (6)    $522       E     'U)    $63.'i  48 

A  Milk  Industry  Founriall  m,  1145  19th 
Street   NW  ,  WashlnpUm.  DC 

A  Miller  A-  Clievalier.  looi  Coniiectlcut 
.Avenvie   .VW      Washingtor,.   DC 

B  Aerospace  Indii'-tricy  Af.s.»clatior.  Sh  >re- 
ham  Building    Wa.'li'.n>;t    r.    DC 

D     (6)   $9,025.     E     [i'l    $79  46. 

A  Miller  &  Chevalier.  li'Oi  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  W,»shington,  D  C 

B  Blue  Cross  A.'s  clallon,  Inc,  56  East 
34th   Street,   New   York.    NY 

D     (6»    $3,000       E     1 9)    $220  11. 

A.  Miller  A  Chevalier,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW  .  Washington.  DC 

B  Blue  Shield  Medical  Care  Plans,  425  N. 
Michigan  Avenue.  Cliicago,  111. 

D       61    $1,337  50       E.    19'    $205.25. 

A  Miller  A  Chevalier,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Wa.«^hlngtoti.  D  C 

B    Amherst    College,    Amherst,    Mass.;    and 

r>»>prfleld  Academy.  Deerfleld.  Mass. 
D     (6)    $8.300  01. 

A    Miller    &    Chevalier.    1001    Connecticut 

Avenue,  Wa.'^hlngton.  D  C 

B  0<x)d  Samaritan  Hospital,  West  Palm 
Beach.  Fla. 


A    Miller    A    Chevalier,    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washlnct';n,  D  C. 

B.    Kenyon    College,    Gambler,    Ohio. 


A    Miller   &    Chevalier.     lOOl     Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington,  DC 

B    New  York  Hospital,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Miller  A   Chevalier.     1001     Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  St.  Marys  Hospital.  West  Palm  Beach 

Fla. 

A    Miller   A    Chevalier.     1001     Connecticut 
Avenue,  Wa^hlngion,  DC. 

B     J.ihn    B     Stetson    University.    E>eLanc< 

Fla 


A  Miller  A  Chevalier.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Warhlnpton.  DC. 

B  Tfxafi  Mortgage  Bankers  Association. 
^o^t  OfTicp  B  .X  358  Auptm.  Tex. 

D    161  $7.50<.», 


A  Dale  Miller  Mayflower  Hotel.  Wash- 
IncUin.  D  C. 

n    Da:.:i5      Tex  1    Chamber    of    Commerce, 
n     0  $1,500 

A    Dvle  Miller    Mayflower  Hotel    Wa.shinp- 

t    ■     i '  I.  ■ 

I-i  I'.t.-ai-  •u'-tii.  C'-inal  Aps  .r lat  1' ■!!  of 
U-ui-siana  and  Tcxits.  2211  South  Coast  Build- 
ing. Houston,  Tex. 

D    (61  $2,250. 

A  I>ile  MU'er  M.^vflower  H  itel  Washing- 
ton   DC 

B.  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co     Newgulf.  Tex 
and  New  York   N  Y 

D      6  i  $2,250. 


A  Edwiii  Rpid  Miller.  1004  Farnam  Street, 
Omaha.  Nebr 

B.  N(  l;r;>fka  Railroads  Legislative  Commit- 
tee,  1004   Farnam  Street,  Omaha.  Ncbr. 

D     (6)    $2,553.     E    (9)    $76712 

A  i;..r  id  C  Miller.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW     WuRhlngton,  D  C 

B  AmcrK:-.:.  S.H.ipty  of  Composers.  .Au- 
thors A:  Publsher,-^  375  Madis^-in  Avenue  New 
York.  N  Y 

D.    (6)   $1,827  119      E     i9i    $450  50. 

A  I.l  .vd  S  Miller,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue .NW    Wa.shlngtxin  D  C 

B  American  Telephone  A  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway    Neu  Y    rk.  N  Y. 

D     16      $2,500 


A  SlHtor  M  Miller.  723  Investment  Build- 
li-K   Washington.  DC 

B  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association, 
Honolulu.  Hawaii. 

A  Claude  Mlnard,  215  Market  Street.  San 
Francisc  ,  Calif 

B  California  Railroad  Association,  315 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif, 

A  Seymour  S  Mintz.  William  T.  Plumb. 
Jr  Robert  K  Killer,  and  Richard  A  Mullens. 
810  Colorado  Building.  Washington.  D.C 

B    Hughes  Tool  Co  .  Houston,  Tex. 


A    .Seymour  S    Mintz.  810  Colorado  Build- 
ing  Wa.shingti'n   D  C, 

B    Tennessee  Products  &  Chemical   Corp  , 

Naih\'llle,  Tenn. 


A  Clarence  Mitchell,  100  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
m.ent  of  Colored  People.  20  West  40th  Street, 
New  York.  NY 

D     i6i    $1,875.      E.    (91    $94.25. 


AMD  Moblev,  1010  Vermont  Avenue 
NW    Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Vocational  Association,  Inc., 
1010  Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A  Mnier  &  Cheraller,  1001  Connectlctrt 
Avenue,  Washington,  DC 

B  St  Luke's  Hospital,  Amsterdam  Avenu« 
and    1 13th    Street,    New    York,    NY. 

CVI 8 


A  Harry  L  MofTett,  1102  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  D  C. 

B  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  Build- 
ing, Wa.shlngt(ja.  D.C. 

D     (6)    $750. 


A.  Albert  H.  Monacelli,  161  East  42d 
Street   New  York.  N  Y 

B.  National  Committee  for  Municipal 
Bonds,  Inc.,  161  East  42d  Street,  New  York. 
N  Y. 


A  Donald  Montgomery.  777  14th  Street 
NW  .    Washington     DC. 

B  American  Hotel  Association.  221  West 
57th  Street.  New  York.  NY 

D     (6(    $400       E.    i9l    $73.25. 


A  Walter  H  Moorman,  4650  East- West 
Highway   Bethesda   Md 

B  Maryland  Railroad  Association,  care  of 
W  c  Purnell.  3 JO  St  Paul  Street,  Baltimore. 
Md 

D     t6i    $2,500.     E.    (9 1    $149.66. 


A  Kenneth  R  Morefield.  4401  East  Colo- 
nial Drive.  Orlando.  Fla 

B  Florida  Fruit  &•  Vegetable  Association. 
4401    East    Colonial    Drive.   Orlando,    Fla. 


A  Cecil  Morgan.  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York,  N  Y 

B  Standard  Oil  Co  (New  Jersey),  30 
Rotke.'eller  Plaza    New  Y'ork,  N  Y. 


A  Morison.  Murphy.  Clapp  k  Abrama, 
Pennsylvania  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B  American  Reciprocal  Insurance  Associa- 
tion. Kansas  City.  Mo. 


A.  Morison  Murphy,  Clapp  &  Abrams, 
Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington.  DC 

B  Area  Employment  Expansion  Commit- 
tee. 1 144  Pennsylvania  Building,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D     161    $500      E     1 9)    $6.38. 


A  Morison,  Murphy,  t'lapp  &  Abrams, 
Pennsylvania   Building.  Washington.  D  C 

B  Chambers  ol  Commerce  of  St.  Thomas 
and  St    Croix.  Virgin  Islands,  US. A. 

D.    s6i    $1,000      E     (9 1    $429.37. 


A    Morison.     Murphy.     Clapp    &    Abrams, 
Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B    Ford    Motor   Co.,   The   American   Road. 
Dearborn,  Mich. 

*i 

A    Morison.    Murphy,     Clapp    ft    AbramA, 

Pennsylvania  Building,  Wasliington.  D.C. 

B    Group     Health     Insurance,     Inc..     231 
Fourth   Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

E     (9)    $33.67. 


A  Morison.  Murphy.  Clapp  &  Abrama, 
Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B  The  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co..  114  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D     (6)    $1,500. 


A  Curtis  Morris.  729  15th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Gas  Association.  Inc.,  420 
Lexington   Avenue,   New   York,   N.Y. 


A,  Giles  Morrow,  1012  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B  Freight  Forwarders  Institute.  1012  14th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D  C 

D.    (6)    $5,625.     E     (9)    $234.12. 


A    Harold  G    Mosier,  610  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B    Aerospace     Industries     Association     of 

America.  Inc..  610  Shoreham  Building.  WEish- 
ington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $4,056.     E.    (9)    $205.50. 


A.  William  J.  Mougey. 

B    General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 


A  Vincent  S  Mullaney,  777  14th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B  General  Electric  Co.,  670  Lexington  Ave- 
nue. New  Y'ork.  NY". 

D     (6)    $875.     E.    (9)    $1,422  68. 
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A,  T.     H      Mullen,     711     U'h     Stree:     N\V  , 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  American     Pap>€r     &    Piilp     Association, 
122  East  42d  Street    New  Yoric    N  Y. 


A  T  H-  Mullen,  711  14th  S':ree':  NW  . 
Washington    D  C 

B.  American  Pulpwood  AssociAtion.  220 
East  42d  Street    New  Y  irk    N  Y 

A  Walter  J  Munro.  Hoiei  Wnshlngton, 
Washington    D  C 

B    Brotherhood    of    Rdilr'  ,id    Trainmen. 

'  I  A  Dr  Emmett  J  Murphy.  5737  13th  Street 
NW  .    Washington     DC 

B  National  Chir'prar'ic  Insurance  Co., 
National  Building.  Webster  City    Iowa. 

D     1 6)    $300       E     i9.    $3U0 


A.  J.  Walter  Myers.  Jr  .  Pust  Cjfflce  Bux 
7284,  Station  C.  Atlanta.  Oa 

B.  Forest  Farmers  As,=oclatlon  Co<>pera- 
tlve.  Post  Office  Box  7284  Stcitwu  C  .\- - 
lanta,  Oa. 

A    Paul  A    Nagle    100  Indiana  Avenue  NW  , 
Wsahlngton.  D  C. 
D     i«)    1.1000 

A  Malluniil  Agricultural  Lime»UMie  In- 
•tltut*.  Inc.  lOlS  I2th  Street  NW  Wjuih- 
lofton,  D  C 

D     (6)    >2  0«8       E     (9i    %2  0^8 

A.  ICaitonal  Association  for  ihe  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  20  Weul  40ih  Street, 
New  York  N  Y. 


A.  National    Association    of    Direct    Se'illng 
Co8.,    163-165    Center    Street     Wiri.Ji.a     Minn 
D.    (61    113  750.      E     i9.    $75  43 


A.  National    Association    of    Electric    Cos., 
1200  18th  Street  NW  .  Washingtuu    D  C. 
D,    (6j    1265.91.      E     .9       «2u  560  62 

A.  National  Association  of  Fr.izen  Food 
Packers  919  18th  Street  NW  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  Inc  .  96  F\ilton  Street.  New  York 
NY. 

D.    (6)    $3,500.     E,    (9,    $6  ,S60  77 


A.  National  .Associcitinn  .f  Margarine  Man- 
ufacturers. Mun.s^v  Bui:d;:ig  Washington, 
DC. 


A  National  Association  of  M  I'or  Bus 
Operators,  839  17th  Street  NW  ,  Washington, 
DC 

E.  i9i  $968  68 

•I  

A  National  .Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  60  East  42d  Street    New  York,  N  Y. 

D    i6)  $116      E    '9,1   $116. 


A.  National  Association  nf  Plumbing  Con- 
tractors. 1016  20th  Street  NW  Washington 
DC 

E,  i9)  $119  23. 


A.   National    Association    of    Postal    Sviper- 
▼isors.  Post  OflRce  Box  2013,  Washington    DC 
D.  (6i  $14,500      E    i9)  $6.010  78 


A-  National  Association  of  Postma.s-ers  of 
the  United  States.  348  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D  C 

D.  i6j  $3,078.25.    E    '9i   >1,500. 


A.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Kmployees,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  , 
Washington.  D  C. 

E.  (9)  $1  950. 


A  National  Association  of  .S<X"lal  Worker.s. 
Inc  .  95  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y  ,  and 
1346  Connecticut  .\venue  >fW  ,  Wa&hlngto:;, 
D  C 

D     '6,   $2  235      E    (9)  $2,235. 

.\    Ni'i    T.  il    .^.ss^v■l.•lti  in    nf    S..;;    C'n.^erva- 
tion  Distri'^'s.  L^^.H^ut'  City,  lex 
D.  (6)  $550  44      E      9)  $232  06. 


A    National  Aasoclation  of  Travel  Organi- 
zations. 1422  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC, 
D.  (6)  $36,384  47.    E    i9i  $682.50. 

A    National  Bureau  of  Lathing  &  Plaster- 
ing    1401   K  Street  NW..  Washington,   DC. 


A  National  Electrical  Contracu^rs  ,\i>f»o- 
clatlon,  Inc  .  1200  18th  Street  NW  ,  Washlng- 
wm,  DC. 

A.  National  Electrical  Manu/actxirers  A.sao- 
Clatlon.  155  East  44lh  Street,  New  York,  N  Y 

A      National     Federation     'if     FederK:     V.m- 
ployees.  1729  O  Street  NW  ,  W..i.shlng'.  .n    D  c. 
D    (6)    $90,29269.     E    (9)    $9,715  64. 

A  National  Federation  of  Po«t  Office  Clerks, 
817  14th  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC 
D    (6»   $208,001.84.     E.  (9)   $22  6m  84 


A    National  Canners  Association.  1133  aoth 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 

D     .6i    $314  232  65.      E.    (9)    $3  52161. 

A    National  Coal  Asaoclation,  802  Southern 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 


A   National  Food  Brokers  AHOciAtlon.  1916 
M  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 
D     (61    $1J264       E     (9)    $1,264. 

A.  National  Housing  Conference    Inc  ,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue   NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 
D    «6)   $23  754  89      E    (9)    $24.36851. 


A  N  iti.inal  Committee  r  'r  EfTective  Design 
Lei{..^:<iti-n  200  E.T.^t  42d  Street  N<'W  York, 
N  Y 

D.  ,e,    $4  524  50.      E,    (9,    %i-..i'.*iiH 

A  Natioiiiii  Committee  To  Llbrr,i;!/c  •]  r- 
TurlfT  I.dw*  for  Art,  21  WMt  0M  fcSireet  Nr* 
York    N  Y 

E       9       I!  ( 0^   JO 

A  Natii.):ial  Cotnmii'ee  fur  MunicipMl 
Bonda  Inc  !6!  Ei--  42d  Street  Nf*  Y  rk 
N  Y 

E       9      $200  37 

A    National  C'rnmiuee  on  Parcel  Po«t  Size 

and    Weifcjht    I.miit.i' lon.s     Room    601,    1625    I 
btree-   NW      Wri.-hington.  DC. 

A.  National  Community  Television  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  1111  E  Street  NW  ,  Washing- 
ton, DC, 

E.  (9)    $3,445. 

A.  National  Conference  for  Repeal  of  Taxes 

on  Transportation,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

A    National    Cotton    Council    of    America, 
P  -sr  Office  Box  9905.  Memphis.  Tenn. 
D      (6)    $8.550  74.      E.    (9)     $8  ,'^50  74. 

A.   National   Council  on    Buslnes-   Mi:!    20 
North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  Ill 
D       6,    $108  92.      E.    (9)    $876  02. 


A.  National   Independent  Diirien    AAs<x;ia- 
tlon,  1627  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D  C. 
D     (6)    $355  76.     E     (9)    $3,'i5  75 

A  National  Iiidependei.-  Mj-.i*  Ph.  )f.i-rf  A«- 
•OClatlon,   740    llth   S;rf.-t    NW      W.mt.li.tjr    i,, 

r  r 

I'  ♦•«   >'     •      K    (9)   91  ','<\  <.fi 

A  National  League  of  Iruu.''-'l  .Hn\!i.fiit  Ax- 
soclatUms.  18th  and  M  Strer'x  NW  .  W.tun. 
ln«U)n.   DC 

r^      6 1    $958  05      E    i9)    $4.21109. 

A.  National  Live  Stock  Tax  Committer   f^^.\ 
East  17th  Avenue  Denver,  Colo. 
D   (6)  $1,475 


A  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  A^ho- 
ciatlon,  1319  18th  Street  NW  w  u^lUngton, 
DC 

D   (6)11.823  90     E   (0)  $1,454  05. 


A.  National     Milk     Producer.^     F.-!f>r.ttion, 
1731  I  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 
D.  (6)  $2,927  05      E    (9)  $2,927  06. 


A    National  Multiple  Scleroals  Society,  267 
Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  City. 
E    (9)  $737  52 


A.  National  Parking  Association,  Inc  ,  711 
14th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC, 


h  National  Council  of  F  rnier  Coopera- 
tives 744  Jackson  Place  NW  .  Washington 
D  C 

D.    i6i    $3  iXiO       E     (9)    $2  312  26 


A.  National    Postal    Clerks    Union     918 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C 

D   (6)  $8.656  47.     E.  (9)$5ft'5  4H 


A    National   Postal   Transjx  rt    A*^  ci.itlon. 
100   Indiana  Avenue   NW      Washington,  DC. 
D.  (6)  $7  444  98      E.  (9)   t"  444  98 


A.  National  Ojuncil  Junior  Order  United 
American  Mechanics  3027  North  Broad 
Stree*     Philadelphia     Pa 

E     i9,    $662  25 


A  National  Couixsei  Associates  229  Shore- 
ha.m  Building,  Washington.  D  C 

B  .Association  of  First  Clasfi  Mai>rs  210 
East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  111 

A  .Na  1  .na;  Courisel  Assrjciat<»s,  229  Shi-.re- 
ham  Building,  Washington.  DC 

B  It.  iepenc!<»n'  .Airlines  .Association,  1411 
K  Stree     NW  .  Washington,  D  C 

D      6      13,166  23       E     (9      13  599  73 


A     Nci-.onal    Cru.she<l    Limestone    Instttut*. 
Inc     10   5  12th  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D.O. 

D      6      «803  50      E     <  9  i    $803  50. 

A     Natior.a:    Economic   Council     Inc      7501 
Empire  State  Building,  New  York.  .NY. 
D.   (6;    $1.35096.     E.   (9)    $1  414.78. 


A  National  Retail  Furniture  Aasoclation, 
666  Lake  Shore  Drive    Chicago    111 

A    National  Retail   Merchants   A.vi  .,  iHtion. 
100   West   31st   Street.   New   York     N  Y 
D.  (6)  $4,125.    E.  (9)  $4,912  7u. 

A  National  Rivers  &  Hnr>.or«  i"'!  Kr»*s«. 
1028  Connecticut   Avenue    W,l.^h,:.|<•^  n     U  C. 

D.  (6)  $1,658  70.    E    (9)  $9,661  11. 

A.  National  Rural  Electric  CooperatlT* 
Association.  2000  Florida  Avenue  *rw  Wa.'h- 
Ington.  DC 

E.  (9)  991093. 

A.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  .Ais-x-la- 
tlon,  1040  Warner  Building  Washington,  DC. 
D.    (8)    113.87637       E     .9-    $9.11051. 

A    National   Shoe   M.u.ufacturlng    Associa- 
tion, 342  Madison  Avenue    New  York,  N  Y, 
D    (6)    $485  98. 
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A    National  SowU  BlliimM  Ifm's  Ass  ki- 

atlon,  801  19th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $5  000       E     .9.    $5.217  78. 

A.  National  S<<-lety  of   Professional   Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  Street  NW     W.i.shir.gton    DC. 
D.      6 1    $42.555  45.      E       9i    $2  533  81 

.A  National  T  'P  Deairrs  A:  Retreaders 
Association,  lu!2  14tl.  .street  NW  Washing- 
ton. DC. 


A     .NrttinMi   Wool  Growers  .A.-^sTintirir    4'.4 
Crandnll  Building.  Salt  Lake  (if.     Utah 
D     (6  I  $25,334        E     (9)    $3  730  08. 

A  N.itii  nwide  Committee  of  Industry 
Agriculture  nnd  Labor  on  Inifx)rt -Expi  rt  Pol- 
icy. 815   15th  Street  NW  .  Wa«hlnfton    D  C. 

D       6      $t-  45l'       E     i9:     fA~Cli¥j 

A  Robert  R  Neal.  1701  K  Street  NW  , 
W.iBhingtiUi    DC 

B  Health  Insurnnce  AnsfKlanon  of  Amer- 
ica,   1701    K  Htreet  NW     Washington.   DC 

E     I  9  I    $15  35 

A  William  H  Neal  616  Iflth  Street  NW  . 
W»»hington   D  c 

B    National   A«s<xn»tion   of   Vlanufacturem 

A     .Samuel    E     Neel     10<  1    15th    ."itreet    NW 
Waohlngion    D  ( 

B  MortgttKe  Bankers  A*sf>ciatlon  of  Amer- 
1    a      111     We»t     W.ieMiiKt.  n     Street     Chicago 

ill 

D     i6i    $4  .'.oo       E       9!    $'2.2iK)i*9 

A  A  Z  Ne:.s  ri  1,»1»  18th  Street  NW  . 
Wa*hinHton    D  C 

H     N.iti    rial  I  iiniber  ManufacturerB  Asscx-1- 
atl'Ti,     13ly     lUli     Street     NW  .     Washlr.jrton 
D  C 

E     i»i    $24  35 

A     Oe'  irf;p  F{    S'l.-ii  n 

B     Int/-rnatli  n.ii  Ah.s   ciation     ;  M,«chii.ists, 

.M-i  :!.l:..,' t.-.    IV..::iir.K     Wasl.l  nKtoi.,    DC 
D.    i6j    $1,500       E     ^\->      $382 

.K  Paul  Nelsoi.  20(Ki  Florida  Avenue  N'W., 
W.i.slil!.Kton    DC 

B  National  HurHJ  Electric  C<^>operfttlve  As- 
sociation. 2(XX)  F;.>Mdrt  A\pnne  NW  .  W!\shing- 

t*  n .  D  C 


A  Cleiir^e  S  Ne»T<)mer  900  First  National 
Bank    Buliding    B..ltiniore,   Md 

B  The  Pe<ipieR  Water  Service  Co..  1607 
Mercantile    lYusi   lJui;d.n>;     Baltimore,  Md. 

A    New     York  .tt     New     Jersey     Dry     Dock 

A.s.sociatloii.    161  'A'lUi^im    Street,    New    York 
(.  It  v 

D     ,  6  .    $4,250  E     i  9  1    $4  149  94 


A    New     York.    Htock    Exchange,     U     Wall 
Street.   New   Y  ,rk,   N  Y. 
E      (9i     $3.o<>0 


A    O.    L.    Norman.    1200    18th    Street    NW  , 
Washington,   DC 

B    National    A»f>riation    nt    Electric    Cof  , 
12O0   18th  Street   >W  .  Wa.shingVjn,  DC. 
U     .6»     $1.3125C        E     i9i     $118 


A  Harry  E  N o -tham.  185  North  Wabash 
.Avenue.  Chicago.  Ill 

B  A.ss<k;  iiiti m  (  f  American  Physicians  and 
SurgeKins,  Inc  ,  1(5  North  Waba&h  Avenue. 
ChlcAgo   111, 


A  Northern  He^nlock  &  Hardwood  Manu- 
facturers Assoc  iaUon.  Northern  Building, 
Cireen   Bay.  Wis 

D     ,6)    $100.      E     ^9^    $48.84. 


A.  E    M.  Norton.   1731  I  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ing Uju.   D  C 

B.  National     Milk     Producers     Federation. 
1731  I  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $100       E,    i.e*    $26  25. 


A  Hrlce  O  Brien.  r.02  Ring  Building, 
Wasiiintrton     DC 

B  .American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washlnpt    :i.  DC. 

D.    (6)     $000 

A  Cieorge  J  OBrlen,  225  Bu.sh  Street.  San 
Ir  incisco.  Calif. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co  of  Calif  .  225  Bush 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif 


A  K  H  O'Connor,  176  West  Adanis  Street 
Chicago,  111. 

B  Insurance  Economics  Society  of  .Amer- 
ica.   176    West    Adam*    Street.    Chicago.    Ill 

D     ,6'   17.390  10 

A  Hcrt^ert     R      O  C.>nuz      9:9     18th     Street 

NW  V.  HRhmglun     D  C 

B  American    Merchant    Marine    Inolitute 

Inc  919      18th      .'•treat      NW  .     Washingcun, 

D  C  and  II   Broadwuy.  Niw  York.  N  Y. 

A  Hcrtjer;  Ji  OC'onor,  Jr  ,  10  iKht  Htreet, 
Bai'virtiorr     Md 

B    E    l^itz    Iiic     468  Fourth  Avenue    New 

V    rX     N     Y 

A  J  hn  A  OD  Jinei:  1424  ICih  Street 
NW      WiiRl.UiKi^  n     D  C 

B  American  Trjckitij;  Afsociations  Inc  , 
14   4    leth    Street    NW  ,   W:u,hlngton.  D.C. 

D     .6      $l,.SOo       E     ,9,    $600. 

A    Ohio  Railroad    Ass<  .elation     16   E    Broad 
Street.  Columbus.  Ohio. 
E    (8)    $1^26.07. 


A  E  L.  Oliver.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

I^  Labor  Bureau  of  Middle  West  1001  Con- 
necticut .A\e:-.up  NW     Wafchir.gum.  D  C. 

A  Clarence  H  Olson  1608  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind 

D.    (6)    $2  490       E     (9)    $26  75 

A  Samviei  Omasta,  1015  12th  Street  NW  . 
WahhinKton.  D  C 

B  NatloiiiU  Agricultural  I>;mestone  Inst  , 
Inc.   1015  12th  Street  NW  .  W.ishlngton.  DC. 

E     .9>    $13. 


A  San.  lei  Omaita.  1015  12;.h  Street  N'W. 
Wa,sliinK't.vj.n.  D  C 

V-  Null  t.al  Crushed  Limestone  Inst  ,  Inc., 
1015  :2th  Street  NW  .  Washini^ton.  DC. 

E.    (9)    $15 


.A  Order  of  R.uiway  Conductors  &  Brake- 
men  O  K  C  &  B  Building,  Cedar  Rapids, 
I    wa 

E     >9      14  14i'  72 

A  Order  ■  ■'.  Railway  Conductors  &  Brake- 
men.  O  R  C  &  B  Building,  Cedar  Rapids, 
I    wa 

E.    (9)    $2  065  01 


A    Clayv.n  L    Orn.  539  Sc^tith   Main  Street 
F-.Tdlay   Ohio 
B    Oliio  Oil  Company,  Flndlay,  Ohio. 


A    Krrmlt     Overby.     2000    Florida    Avenue 
NW     Wa.shlngton.  DC. 

B    National     Rural     Electric     Cooperative 

A&siK-latlon.  2000  Florida  Avexiue  NW.,  Waah- 

liiifton,  D  C. 
D     ,6.    l\22. 


A  John  A.  Overholt.  10315  Kensington 
P.irkway.  Kensington.  Md 

B  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
En.p-  lyees.  1625  Connecticut  Avenue  N'W  , 
W:.s>.i:vfrt,,n    D  C 

D     !  6  i    $681  81        E     (9i    $161.20, 

A  Vaux  Ovien  1729  O  Street  N'W.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees    n^S  G  Street   NW  .  Washington    DC 

D       6      $3,365.39.      E     (9,    $18  75 

A    Pacific  Anierican  Tank.<:h:p  -Association. 
25    California    .Street      San     Francisco     Calif 
D     .,61    *200       E     ,91    $1,625  01, 

A  Edwin  F  Padbcrg  :223  Penn.^ylvanla 
Btr'riitic    \\'ashlr.gt<Tn    DC 

B  Ppnr..>;v!varia  Rallrond  Co  .  6  Penn  Cen- 
ter Plaza    Philadelphia   Pa 

A  Everett  L  Palmer  POl  Ham.Uton  Strctt. 
Allent    »n    Pa 

P  Pennsylvania  Power  A  Light  Co  ,  901 
Hamilton  Street    Allcntown.  Pa. 

E     I  9  t    $499  79 


A  .T  D  Parel  944  Tranoportotion  Building. 
W  iu»hlngu>n   D  C 

B  AuRiciation  of  American  Railroads, 
Trunfcjxn-ttttion    Building,    Washington,    DC. 

A  J>teph  O  Parker  531  Washington 
Eu'.lding   V^  afhlng^m    D  C 

B  Iiiilitute  of  American  Poultry  Indus- 
trle)«.    59    Eift    Madison    Street,    Chicago.    111. 

D      6i  $212  50      E    (9)  $3.55. 

A  A  Lee  Parsons,  1145  19th  Street  NW., 
Washinpton,  DC 

B  C  tton  Manufacturers  Institute,  1501 
Johiiston  Building,  Charlotte   N  C. 

D.    1.6.1    $175.     E.    (9 1    $56.35. 


A    Perry    S     Patterson.    800   World    Center 

Building.  Washiiigton   D  C 

B.  AutviDiatic  Phonograph  Manufactur- 
erp — The  Seeburg  Corp..  The  Wurlitzer  Co., 
AMI.  Inc  ,  Rock-Ola  Manufacturing  Corp., 
United  Muflc  Corp. 


A    James  G   Patton. 

B  The  Farmers  EducatlonaJ  4  Co-Opera- 
tive  Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union).   1575  Sherman  Street.   Denver,  Colo. 

D     i6i    $1,250       E.    (9|    $593  63. 


A  Paul,  Weiss,  Rifkind.  Wharton  &  Gar- 
rison.   575   MadlFon    Avenue,    New   York,   N.Y. 

B  Science  Materials  Center,  Inc..  69 
Fourth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.T. 

D     (9)    $239  95. 


A    Edmund  W    Pavenstedt.  care  of  White 
&  Ca.se.   14  Wall  Street,  New  York,  NY. 


A  Albert  A  Payne.  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington,  D  C 

B  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards.  130Ci  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D  C 

D    i6    $2,000     E    (9  1  $342  98 


A    Philip  C   Pendleton   Second  Street  Pike, 

Bryn  Athyn   Pa 

B    Charitable      Contributors      Association, 

100  Old  York  Road.  Jenkintowu,  Pa. 
D    t6i  $200. 


A  Philip  C  Pendleton,  Second  Street  Plka, 
Bryn  Athyn.  Pa. 

B  Family  Tax  Association.  2110  Glrard 
Trust  Bullcilng.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

D     ,6:    $4,400.     E.    (9)    $633  70. 
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\  A.  Philip  C  Pendleton,  Second  Street  Pike, 
Bryn  Athyn.  Pa 

B,  The  Pltcalrn  Co  ,  100  We»t  10th  Street, 
Wilmington.  Del 

D     (6)    12300       E.    (9i    9324  82. 


A    The    People*    Water    Service    Co      1907 
Mercantile  Tru*t  Building.  Baltimore,  Md. 
I    E     (9  I    •!  827  76 

A  J  Hardm  Pet<r»on  Po«t  Office  Box  111, 
Lakeland.  Pla 

B  Florida  Cltrvm  Mutual  i  I,eKinl.i' u  e 
Fund  I .  Lakeland.  PU 

D.  (6l    tl.800.      E     (9i    »18U  26. 

A  J.  Hardin  Peterson,  Po«t  Office  B.  x  11!, 
Lakeland.  Fia 

B.  West  Co,i<!t  Inland  Na\ '.natiuii  D.s.rict, 
Court  Hou«e    Bnidenton.  F!.i 

D     i6)    »600       E     i9)    »iyJ40 

'    A    J.  Hardin  Peterson.  Post  Office  B<.x   ill. 
Lakeland.  P'.a 

B.  C.  C  Wtxxlard.  7630  Biscayne  B.  lie- 
vard.  Miami,  Fla  .  J  W  Keen  L',;ke  .nuJ 
Eleanore  Flixjd,  Pr  )slproof  Fla  and  J  .\:;er. 
Brown.  Cortii  Gabies,  Fla 

E,  (9)    $11  90. 

A  Kenneih  Peterson.  1126  !6th  S'reet 
NW  .  Waahin-'ton.  DC 

B  International  UniDti  ■  if  F:;pi  TV  I.  H,i.-!m 
&  Machine  Workers.  ll_'b  lb:.".  >■,.■-■;>_■:  .V'W  , 
Washington,  D  C. 

D,    (6)    $1,031. 

A.  J,  E  Phillips  225  Bush  Street  .SiUi 
Prancisco,  Calif 

B  Standard  Oil  Conipai.y  of  California, 
225  Bush  Street.  San  Prancisco,  Calif. 

A.  Albert  T  Piersuii  54  Meadow  STeet. 
New  Haven.  Conn 

B.  The  New  York,  Ne'*  Ha-,  e;:  fi  H.i."- 
ford  Railroad  Co  54  Mead  )W  Strer":  New 
Haven,  Conn 

A,  Albert  Pike,  Jr  488  .VI.idi.s..n  ,'Vvenie, 
New  York.  N  Y 

B,  Life  Insurance  Assi  c:  •,:;  in  of  America, 
488  Madison  Avenue    New  Vork,  NY. 

.  D     i6)    $70 

A.   T.    E     Pink,ston.    101    E.i.=*    H.^Y.    Street, 
Lexington    Kv 
E-    (9i    $225  24. 


A  I'rank  M  Por'er  50  West  5oth  S'rr-'.. 
New  Y   >rk    N  Y 

B  American  Petroleum  Ing'.  r.ule  50  W'-tt 
SOth  ^.  treet.  New  York.  N  Y, 

A  N'elHon  J  P'>i»t  173!  I  Str»'et  NW  Wa*l:- 
innuii.    DC 

B  Naflona!  Milk  Pnducern  Fr<l«rraUon. 
1731   1    .•Jtieet   NW      WanhlnNil.'i)     DC. 

D       H     «5(.'       e       '»     $143  05 

.^  'V:.li.ini  I  P  .well  lllo  H\\.\i  B...dlnK. 
Wa«h  niftoi,    D  C 

B  !  r;cJf  peiulf-n'  He'r  ieirt.  \,««.  ■,.i',  ^n  of 
Amer;  -.1  iilu  Hin»5  BuildioK  W,i.s!ii.n{ton, 
DC 

F        .     » ; ' 80 


A  Stanley  Rector.  506  Hot«l  Wanhuit^u/n, 
Washington,  DC 

B  Unemployment  Bpi»>nt  Advisors,  Inc., 
506  Hotel  Washlngr.  :,     y.  ijihlngton,  D.C. 

n     fl     » !  ,000. 

A  Otle  M  Reed,  1107  l»th  freer  NW, 
Washington,  D  C 

n  s  itional  Creameries  Aae<K '..I'l  n  hit 
New   Yurk  ButUllnf,  St    Paul.  Minn. 

D    (0)    •1.875      R     (9)    12,03031. 


A      ■*..!. -e.'    I     P   zen     1619   26th    Slrt-rt    NW 
Wash.ngton    D  C 

B     A'ashuik't  .r:      H.  nio      Rule      Committee. 
Iiic      JJ4    Mf.i   S're^f    NW      Washington,  DC. 

D        H      $_'  4;ci  jy 


A  Piper  fi  Marbiiry  w\l^  Fir---  National 
Bank  Buiiding.  Baltimore    Md 

B  The  Pe<jples  Water  ~'T'.  ii'e  C'  '.^<)1 
Merchantlle   Trust    Building     Baltirn..rp     Md 

D.    (6)    $1,700 

A  Pitcairu  Co  Ijo  West  10th  S'ree'  Wil- 
mington, Del 

B,    i9i  $2  847  58. 

A    Ralph    D     Pittman,    500    Wire    Building, 

Washington    D  C 

B,  George  B  Soto  IS'.M  Ca.vei  t  S'.ree'  NW  . 
Washington    D  C. 

J  

A.  J    Francis  Puhihau.s.   100  .Mas-sach  :.-e't5 
J               Avenue  NW    Washington.  D  C 

.  B     National    Association    for    the    Ad'.ai'.ce- 

'^  ment  of  Colored  People,  20  West  40th  Street, 

New  York,  N  Y 
D     i6l   $827  94 

A     James  K    Pclk    40  Wall  STee'    New  York 
\  NY, 

B,  Consolidated  Edison  O^  of  New  Y  rk, 
Inc  ,  4  Irving  Place    New  Y  ^rk    N  Y. 


A    James  K  Polk,  40  Wall  Street   New  Y  jrk 
NY 

B.  The    Western   Pacific   Railroad   Co  .    526 

Mission    Street.   San   Francisco,   Calif. 


\  Public  Information  Committee  of  the 
Cotton     Industries.     1211     South     Brighton, 

Dallas   Tex 

A  Mexander  Purdon.  1000  Connecticut 
A-.  e.u  le  NW  .  Washington.  DC 

B  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Wash- 
ington. DC 

D.    (6)   $51562.      E.    (9)   $71.42. 

A  ■  J  P  itt.  920  Jackson  Stree*  T^jx-k,,. 
Kan  5. 

B  The  Atchison.  Topeka  <  s.,:  -^  fp 
Railw  ay  Co  .  920  Jackson  Street.  Topeka, 
Kans 

E     - ^     $72  !   1 5 

A  \rthur  L  Qulnn.  1625  K  Street  NW  . 
W^^.^;ngton.  DC 

B  [nstltuto  Cubano  de  Establlizaclon  del 
.\zucar  acting  as  Trustee  for  Assoclaclon  de 
Colonos  de  Cuba  and  Association  Naclonal  de 
Hacet, dados  de  Cuba,  Agramonte  4«'''  H.i- 
■  ana,  Cuba 

D.    (6)  $2,863  50 

A  l.uke  C  Qulnn.  Jr.  1001  Connecticut 
A.e.M.e    NW  .    Washington.    DC 

B  .Vmerlcan  Cancer  Society,  Arthritis  & 
Rheu;natlsm  Foundation,  United  Cerebral 
Palsy  Association.  National  Multiple  Sclerosis 
Society,  New  York.  NY.;  National  Committee 
for  Research  in  Neurological  Disorders. 
Minneapolis  Minn  :  Association  <  f  An.p.'ican 
Medicii   Colleges.   Evansvllle     T'i 

D       6      $9.083  31.      E     i9       t.S  .i:.<:j  ho. 

\  Railway  Labor  Executive  A.ss<x;lation, 
401    Tilrd  Stree-   nw     Washington,  DC. 

A  /uar.  T  R.lns.  777  14th  Stree-  NW  . 
Wa.-ihiUi^'    :.!)(■ 

B  r.'K-'^d  Fresh  Frul'  a.ud  Vev; edible  Asso- 
.-latloii.  777  14th  Stree'  NW  W.i.shington 
DC. 

A  r)onald  J  Ram'iev  1R12  I  Stroe-  NW  , 
Washington,  D  C 

B  silver  Users  Ass<x:lat ki.".  \(^\2  I  .■«•.-(>«>' 
NW     V/a.shlng'o:;    D  C 

D     .  5  i     «4  4  25       PI     .  9  '     «.3'^  98 

A  .'^•.•d:.ev  r  Reaeu::  ?840  Grper.br:.ir 
Drive    LJa.iii.';    Te.x 

B  .-  .'i-hwestern  Peanut  Sheilers  ,^£soc.a- 
t.on    B  )X  48    Dur:i,r,t    Okla. 

D     '5i    $150 

A  Joseph  H  Ream,  1735  De  Sti>«  Street 
NW  ,  \^'ashington.  DC 

B  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  Ino , 
485    Madison    Avenue,    New    York,    NY. 


A    William  T   Reed    5800  Connecticut  a   c 
nue.  Chevy  Chase.  Md 

B    Standard  Oil  Co.  910  South    Michigan, 
Chlca-o  111 

0(81    $1,500       E     (9)    $2 J!   '..S 

*.     J    B    Ree\es    9lh  ai.d   J,i.  k.vai      r  .krpa. 


A.  George  L  Reld.  Jr.  1424  l«th  Sre<.t 
NW     Washington.  D  C 

B  American  Trucking  Asa- <  ..it;  i:  Ii»c., 
1424  16th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

D     (6)    $1.99998       E     (0)    $6051. 

A  Herbert  S.  Reld,  46C  Lexington  Aver,  .p, 
New  York.  N  Y 

B  New  York  State  Aaaoclatlon  o(  Kall- 
roads.  466  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D     (6l    $1.31260.      E.    (»)    VMM't^. 


A  James  Francis  Rellly.  lf^2  K  .'^'rpet  NW  , 
Washington.  D  C 

B  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co  r'J  '  F  street 
NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

D    (6)  t5.000     E   (0)  $255  61. 

A  Louis  H  Renfrow.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Reserve  OtBcers"  Association  of  'he 
United  States.  2517  Connecticut  Avet.ue  NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

A    Retired     OfHcers'     Association.     1616     I 
Street  NW  .  Waahlngton.  DC. 
D,    (6)    $69,157.19 

A  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  US  Government,  900  P 
Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

D.    I6j    •20.400J»0.     I.    (9)    $10  4M4  77. 

A    Bill  Richards.  Orleans.  Nebr 
B    National   Association  of  Soil  Conaerva- 
tlon  Dtstrlcu.  League  City,  Tex. 


A  James  W  Richards,  1000  16th  s-r^et 
NW  ,  WashlngU>n.  DC. 

B  Standard  Oil  Co,  910  South  Michigan 
Avenue.  Chicago,  111, 

D.    (6;    #1.500.     E.   (9)    $386  08. 

A  Leon  D  Richeson,  900  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D  C 

B  Division  689,  Amalgamated  Asaoctatlon 
of  Street.  Electric  Railway,  and  Motor  Coach 
Employees  of  America,  900  P  Street  NW  . 
Wa.shlngton.DC. 

A  James  W  Rlddell.  731  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B  C  I  T  Financial  Cc«-p  .  650  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A  James  W  Rlddell.  731  Wa.'^hii.gt,  n 
Building.  Washlngtrm,  DC 

B  Mutual  Benefit  Health  and  .\rr\,\fv.[ 
Association,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

A.  James  W  Rlddell  71!  Washington 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Consumers  Life  Council, 
Washington  Building.  Washington    D  C. 
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A  Jsme*  V  Ridden  731  W^5^.!^g•  'i; 
Building   Wi.fM,r.rt"n    DC 

B    Rr'bert   E    Pn.umer    Chlcajfo    111, 

,^  "-sr"  F  Riepms  Mnnsey  Building 
W.i«(,  ,:;i;*.   r;    1  >  C 

H  Nttic-nnl  A*»<>r1i' ',<in  "i  Margarine 
VI  o)  utiict  ureni 


A    John   J    F  iggle    744   Jark*nn   Place  NW 
Washlngl- .1.    P  ( 

B  National  Ccuacll  of  Far-i.fr  c  p  ,-a- 
Wvn 

A,  C  E  Rig!. tor,  3.iO0  R-ihng  Road  Chevy 
Chase.  Md 

B  Commltt«e  for  Study  <  '.  R-n  :  ue  Bond 
Financing.  149  Broadway    N(w    Y    :k.  NY. 

D.    (6)  $1.79!  4'       F  »     '!20  70. 

A  (leorge  D  Riley.  815  16th  Street  NW  . 
W    '-h;ngton.  D  C 

B  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Indut  trial  Organizations.  815  16tb 
Street  NW    Washington.  DC 

D    (6i  $3,159      E    (9)  $547  50. 


A  F'Br^k  W  Roger*  1700  K  Street  NW,. 
W.'.sh.i-.gt^n    DC 

B  w»»«tern  CMl  and  Oas  Aaeoclatlon,  609 
8<ith  Grand   Avenue,  Lot  Angeles,  CalU 

D     16     $4  350 

A     W;,tft..n     Rogers,     1916    M    Street     NW  , 

Wfuih!!>.pt  >n    I)  C 

B  National  Food  Broker*  Asaoclatlon,  1916 
M  "^^ire«>t  NW     Washlngtf.n    DC 

I)      f     » 1  (xtn 

A  (le  rpe  B  RoRc.»e  1200  18th  Street  NW  , 
W    .','.  rik,;.  .n    DC 

B  Ndtirnni  Elertrlcai  Contractors  Asscx-la- 
llon    K>i,.  '.P'h  Street   NW     Washlngtrm.  DC 

A  .M:iurice  R.i'pnblatt  229  Shoreham 
Build.ng.  Washing-    :.    Dc 

B  National  Cou.s*-,  .A.';'  m-;;,:p.s  229  .shore- 
ham  Building.  Washington    D  C 

D    (6)  $1,454.19. 


A    John  J    P-lley.  20th  and  E  Streets   NW 
Washington.  DC 

B  TTie  Associated  Oeneral  Contractors  of 
America.  Inc..  20th  and  E  Streets  NW  .  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A  Hugo  J  Rlpp.  811  North  22d  Street. 
Milwaukee.  Wli 

B  BrotherhxKl  of  Railway  Clerks,  1015 
Vine  Street.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

D    (6>  $?75      K    (9)  $333.06. 


A  Royall.  Koegel,  HarrU  A  Cn^kev  Wire 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Tax  Equality  Association.  208 
South   La    Salle   Street.   Chicago.   111. 

D.  (6)  $5.093  23      E      '<  i  » :  075  48 

A  Robert  M.  Ruddlck.  738  Shoreham 
Bu.ldlng.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  Air  Lines,  5959  South  Cicero 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A  John  Forney  Rudy.  902  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Tlie  Qcxxlyear  Tire  A  Rubber  Co, 
Akron,  Ohio. 


A  Schoene  A  Kramer  1625  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington    DC 

B  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
401    Third    Street   NW     Washington,   D  C. 

A  Harold  H  Schroeder,  1001  Connecticut 
A\enuf  NW,,  Washington,  D  C 

B  American  Telephone  ii  Telegraph  Co,, 
196  Broadway   New  York   N.Y. 

D     <e<    $1,500 

A    HiUlard  Schulberg.  211  Southern  Bulld- 

Inc     Wa>hinp'.on.    D  C 

B    W.ushington.  D  C     Retail  Liquor  Dealers 

At.(i.  K  ifatKjn      Inc,     211     S<_iuthern     Building 
\\,-.^;.;:,gi.  r;   D  r 

D     i6  ,    J3.(>:>0       E     (9      J.975  67. 

ACE    S<hwab    Box  29.  Kellogg.  Idaho 
B.   Emergency    Lead-Zmc    Committee,    1102 
Ring  Bui.Gii.i:    Washington.  D  C 

D     i6'    84  282  70       E     ,9'    $8.773  96. 

A  J  A  Schwab.  1223  Pennsvlvanla  Build- 
;:.p    Washington,  D  C 

B  The  Pennysivania  Railroad  Co..  6  Penn 
Cei.ter  Plaza    Philadelphia.  Pa. 


A.   Science      Materials     Cpi.ter,      Inc        r.9 
Fourth  Avenue.  New  York,  NY. 
E     (9)    $315,55. 

A  Seaboard  and  WeFt.ern  Airlii.es  Ir.c  , 
New  York  International  Airport  Jamaica, 
NY. 

E.    (9)  $280. 


A  F,  w  Hi.'  ing.  328  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE  .  Washington.  DC 

B.  Western  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Aaeocia- 
Uon,  Post  Offl'.e  Box  742.  Great  Falls,  Mont 

D.  (6)  $300.     E    (9)  348  53. 


A.  Albert  R.  Ruaaell,   1918  North  Parkway 
Memphis.  Tenn. 

B    National    Cotton    Council    of    America, 
Post  Office  Box  9905.  Memnhis.  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  $410.16.    E    (9)  $103.91. 


A  Durviard  Seals  777  i4th  Street  NW., 
Wu.-h:ngUjn.  D  C 

B  Unlt<-d  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washiiigion, 
DC 


A  William  s.-iile  R.>,,rh  1424  I6th  Street. 
N'.V    Washingi'  n    I '  ' 

H  America:  :  •  ,,  K.nc  Associations,  Inc, 
1424   iflth  Stre-'   NW     Wiifhington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $3,000     E    (9  I  $147.25. 

A     Pa  .:    H      Robblns.    2029    K    Street     NW 

W:>'hM.tjr.  .n.  U  C 

H  Nil:  rial  Society  of  Pr'>>.^vU)nal  Engl- 
I. >••■.'-     2ii2'i    K    '-t.reet    NW      W  .i.shmtrtnn.   D.C. 

I)      fi     $250 


A.  Horace  Russell,  221  North  La  .'-alle 
Street.  Chicago.  Ill 

B.  United  States  Saving?  and  Loan  League, 
221  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D     (6)    $61875. 

A  M  O  Ryan,  777  14th  Street  NW  Wasli- 
ington.  DC 

B.  American  Hotel  Association,  221  We.-^t 
67th  Street.  New  York,  NY 

D.    (6)    $500.      E.    (9)    $219  30 


A    Harry  See,  4C1  Third  Street  NW     Wash- 
ii.t-ton,  D  C 

B     Br' ■therhrxKi  oi  Railroad  TYair.men. 
E     .9i    H55  66, 


A.  f^rai.k    L     R.jberts.    17f>0    K    S-reet    NW 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  Chrysler  (^rporatlon   341  Ma.^.'iarh  i.'^ett'; 
Avenue.  Detroi:   M.ch. 

D    (6i  $250      E    19)  $100. 


A  Charles  A.  Robinson.  Jr.,  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  C-ooperatlve  As- 
sociation, 3000  Florida  Avenue  NW  .  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.  (6)  $84 

A  }{  vr    Id  R.  Robinson,  82(^  Mane   .A-enue 

SW  'A  ,1   :.;ns:tx)n.  DC. 

y^  H.;,'  :•  ;;r    )f  China 

U  C     t.  v'oO      E    (9)   $39  51. 

A.  Edward  Rfxigers.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Wishington.  DC. 

B  Air  Trantport  Association  of  America. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 

n  c 

D.  ,6i   $660      E    [H,  »41.50. 

A  Donald  L  Rogers,  730  15th  Stree*  N'W  , 
'A  v.-h.ngUm.  D  C. 

B  Asaoclatlon  of  Regh^tered  Bank  H  Id- 
Ing  Companies  730  15th  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington   D  C 

D.  (6)  $625      E     9  i   $3  30. 


A  William  H  Rvan.  1029  Vermont  Avenue 
NW    Washing!    ■     D  c 

B  District  I'-i-.v  N  44  International 
A.ssociation  oT  Mah.nists  1029  Vermont 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

D.    (6)    $2,999.88.     E.    (9i    $60 


A    Clayton  A.  Seeber.  1201  :6th  Street  NW.. 
W.i.shmgwn.  D.C. 

B    Division  of  Legislation  and  Federal  Re- 

lati">7is  ft  the  National  Education  As6C>ciat:on 
.  f    the   United    States.    12C1    16th   Street   NW., 
W,...vtnnk-T    n    DC. 
D     •  6     f  205  62. 

A    Pred  G    Seig    944  Transportation  Build- 

IhL-    Washmeton,   DC 

H     .Af.s-H.';:.t:    ii        >.'      American       Railroads, 
Tran,>^}>irt4»t!r!i    Buiiding.    Washington.    DC. 

D      f     j:4(>      E    ^y  ■   $115, 


A  Robert  A.  Saltzstem.  5u8  Wyatt  Build- 
ing Washington.  D  C 

H     A--.^    ■■..I'ed     Business    Puhlicati'ins      2(i5 
E..i.!:t  4/u  --treet.  N< 'a  Y    rk    N  Y 
D.   (6)    $5,000.      E       9      $225  74 

A.  Satterlee.  W.^rfield  A  Stephens.  460  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY 

B  American  Nurses"  .A.isi.ciation.  10  Co- 
lumbus Circle,  New  York  N  Y 

D.    (6)  $350.     E.    (9)  $73.70. 


A  Leo  Seybold.  1000  ConnecUcut  Avenue 
NW    Washington.  D  C 

B  .Air  Transport  .Assx-iation  of  America, 
lOOu  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Washington. 
D  C 

D     (6)    $766  67.      E     (9.     $106  88. 


A  Alvm  Shapiro.  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,    D  C 

B  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute, 
Inc  919  18th  Street  NW  .  Wa.'hmgton,  D.C. 
and   11  Broadway,  New  York,  NY. 

D     i6;     »750       E,    (9)     $119,52, 


A,  OH  Saunders  1616  I  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington, D  C 

B  Retired  Officers  As,';ociation,  1616  I 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  D  C. 

D     (6)    $1,950. 

.A  H(  i.ry  P  Schmidt,  77  Lincoln  Street. 
J(  rsey  City.  N,J. 

B  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks,  etc., 
1015  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

D.   ,6,    $1,350. 


A  A  Manning  Shaw,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D  C 

B  Br,)wn  A  Lund,  1615  I  Street  NW, 
Washineton    D  C. 

D     i6i    $893 

A  Maurice  J  Shean,  940  25th  Street  NW„ 
Washington.  D  C. 

B    City  and  County  of  San  Prancisco. 
D       6     $3  750       E,  "(9)  $2,177  74. 


I 
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A 


A.  Shearman  &  SierUng  St  Wright.  20  Ex- 
change Place.  New  York  City. 

B.  Moneanto  Chemical  Co. 
E.    (0)    (4.40. 

'  A.  Leander  I.  Shelley,  608  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  NT. 

B.  American  Association  of  Port  Author- 
ities. Inc.,  Washington,  DC  ,  and  Airport 
Operators  Council.  Inc  .  Washington,  DC. 

D     l6l     $1.87487.      E.    (9)     $86  99. 


A.  Brace  E    Shepherd,   488   Madison   Ave- 
nue. New  York,  NY. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  .An\erica, 
488  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N  Y. 

D.    <6)    $150. 


A.  Laurence  P    Sherfy.  1102  R:r.g  Bui'.d-.r.g 
Washington,  D.C 

B.  American  Mining  Congreas.  Rin?  Bui:d- 
In?.  Washington,  DC. 

I     D    (6)   $600. 


A.  Robert    L.    Shortle.    801    International 
Building.   New   Orl^an.^,  La. 

B.  Mississippi     V.illey     Assocla-inn.     r'~8 
Railway   Exchange   Building.   St.   Louis.   \io. 

D.    (6)    $3,375. 


'  A  Charles  B.  Shuman,  MerchandUe  Mart 
Plaza.  Chicago,  i:: 

B.  Am^T-.can  Frirm  Burea",  P'^deration, 
Merchandise  Mart  Pliza,  Chicago.  HI. 

D,  (6)  $625. 


A.   Sliver   Users   .Association.    1612    I   .=  :reet 
N  W,,  Washingtm.  D  C. 
E.    (9;    $820  73. 


A.  David    Silverg'.eicl,    919    F    Street    NW 
Washington.  D  C. 

B.  National    P^vfrtal    ClcrKs    Ur.''  n     9'.8    F 
Street  NW  ,  Washir.gton.  D  C. 

D.    (6)    $2,700  10.     E.   (9)    $350. 


'    A.     Leonard     L,     Silverstem,     1100     Bowen 
Building,  Washinston.  DC. 

B.    Naiional    Association    of    Women's    and 
Children's  Apparel  Salesmen,  Inc. 


I    A.  Six  Agency  C  ^mmittee,  909  South  Broad- 
Way,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 

D    (6)   $8,000.    E.  (31    $3.56183. 

A.  Harold  S    Sklr.ner    P  st  Office  Bijx  2137. 
Houston.  Tex 

B.  Continental    OU    Co.,    Post    Oilic-    Box 
2197,  Houston.  Tex 


A.  Harold  Slater,  1523  L  S'reet  NW  .  Wash- 
ington, D  C 

B,  American      M-xl.cal      .A.^s.  .■n*;.,n,      535 
North  Dearborn  S'-reet,  C.mcu^o.  1x1. 

D.    (6)    $548  36.     E     ,3,    S13  14. 


A.     Stephen     Slipher.     812     Pennsy.vanla 

Building,   Washing-    n,    D'' 

B    United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
221  North  La  Sai:e  Street   C1.:,m_,-  3,  HI. 

D    ^6;   $2.l'dl.50.     E.     J,    to^o' 


A.  T.  W.  SmUey.  135  East  11th  Place  C\.[- 
e&go.  111. 

B  Illinois  Railroad  Aasoclatlon,  33  .South 
Clark  Street.  Chicago,  i;_ 

E    i9)    $189  97. 

A  Dudley  Smith.  732  Shoreham  Building, 
Washington   D  C. 

B  As,'oclation  of  Sugar  Producers  of 
Puerto  Rico,  732  ShDrehani  Btillding.  Wash- 
ington, DC 

A  E  Stratford  Smith,  1111  E  Street  NW, 
Wa.shington,  DC. 

B  National  Community  Television  Asso. 
elation.  Inc,  IIU  E  Street  NW.,  Waoh;:  2- 
tcn,  DC.  * 


A.  aarold  Arden  Smith.  6<^d  Weal  Olyn.plc 

Boulfvard,  Lfis  Angeles.  Calif. 

B.  standard  OU  Ctj.  of  Oailfomia,  aU5  Bu.sh 
Suee  -,  San  Pranclsco,  Caiif. 

D      6.    $250.      E.    (9)    $64. 


A.    James   R.    Smith.   719   Omaha   Nation, il 

Bank  Bunding    Omj.!ia.  Nebr. 

B  'Jisslsaippl  Valley  Association,  1  '"B 
Rdilv-ay  Ex<  hangs  Building,  St.  Lcuis.  Mi. 

D       61    J3   "  1;       E       J       »2  i»  47. 

A.  Uoyd  W  Smith.  416  Shoreham  Bu.  1- 
Ing.   \>.'a.si.i;.£j*i  :.     I )  C" 

B.  Chicae;o.  Burlington  St  Quincy  Railroad 
Co,  ;i47  Wpst  J  ickst  n  B<iUievard.  Chicago, 
I.;,  .-.nd  Great  .%'■  .riiierr.  H,i1.'j.-i-.  Co.,  175 
East  Fourth  Street.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

D       »)      $4,257. 

A.  Wallace  M    Smith.  425  13th  Street  NW 
Washington,  I)  r 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance. 

A  Wayne   H    Srrlthey.    1200  Wyatt   B  ;;!d 

Ing.  ^Vashlngt<;  n,  D  r 

B  y  ;rd   Motor  C'    .  l^f^rt  'rn.  Mich 
D       ••      $1,750       E     I  91     $&7,1 

A  Lv!e  O  .Sniid'T,  P44  Transj^rirMt  r. 
E  ■  .?    Wa.^hiugtoi:.  DC 

B  \.s-nclation  of  American  F' i:  -  Is. 
TTani portation  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $73833.     E.    (9)    $111  58 


A.  Huwft.-i     M      SiarlinE      8:^7     Waahlinjton 
Building.    V.  1-  :..:\iiu  :.,    U  i 

B.  A«soclatJ()ri      t    iii*uarv    M   burety    Co., 
60  John  Srre.-    N.  j,  y  ,ric    n  y. 

D     '6     l'ij\j       t     ,  W )  $0  50 

A     M.'F     C.  A.   L.   St^-phci  <^     Pi*t  OflB   e   B-  x 
6-.o4.   .N  ..rUiwest  StiiU.jii.   VS  .^niiigu^n.  DC. 

A.  Herman     Stp-n«t*in,     im     Connpcticut 
Avenue  .W.      ','.  DC 

B.  O.     David     Zlmiing,     ICOl     C^.nn.vticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  B  H.  Steuerwald,  401  Tlitri  Strept  NW  , 
Washington,  DC 

B.  Brotherhood     of     Railroad     Signalmen, 
2247  West  Lawrence  Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  $750. 


A  Edward  F.  Snyder,  245  Second  Street 
NE     Washington,  DC. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Le^s- 
latlon,  245  Second  Street  NE  ,  Washington, 
DC 

D       6      i\  442  40      E.    (9)    $4  50. 

A.  .1  D.  Snyder,  1150  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  ' 

B.  Illinois  Railroad  Association,  33  South 
Clark  Street.  Chicago,  ni. 

D.    .6j    $825. 

A.  Stanley  L.  Sommer.  1033  Investment 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Hume  &  Stewart.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington,  DC. 

D.    16)    $9tX). 


A.  M.irviu    J     S.jno6ky.    1028    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 


A.  J.  Taylor  Soop.  401  Tl.ird  sueet  NW  , 
Wa-'hington.  D.C 

B.  Intematlonai  Br nher  .o..d  ct  E.cctrlcal 
Workers,  330  South  We.ii  si.'»et..  Chicago. 
111. 

D     16)  $1,978  75. 

A.  Southern     States     In  Ui.s trial     Council, 
1103fctahlman  B  .i.ding,  N    siiv.Ue,  Tena. 
D.    (6;   $n.iidJi'!.     E     ,d)   $iu,.i30  30 

A.  ftouthwestern  Peanut  Shellers'  Associa- 
tion, IJtx  48,  Durant,  Okia. 

D      6)  $21,045.43.      E.   (9)  $1.50. 


A  William  W  Spear.  214  National  Bank 
Building.  Fremont.  Nebr. 

B  Standard  Oil  Co.,  910  South  Michigan 
Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

D.    16}  $900.     E.    (9j  $431.78. 

A.  Thomas  G  Stack.  1104  West  104th  Place 
Chlcai;o.  11! 

B  .Vf.  :  ,:  R  .:  rr>ftd  P^v  .'iion  Forum.  Inc., 
lli>4  Wesi  i04'.1  Place.  Chicago    111. 

D     (6)    $1,800.     E.    (9)    $3  450  30. 


A.  CT.ester    8      Starkpole.     420     Lex;ngtor^ 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

B.  American  Gas  Association.  Inc  ,  420  Lpx- 
Ingt.r    .Avenue,  New  York.  NY. 


A  Stevenson,  Paul,  Rlfklnd,  Wharun  ,v 
Garrison.  1614  1  SUeet  NW..  Washington 
DC 

B  Howard  F.  Knlpp,  3401  South  Ha.uov<  r 
Street,  Baltimore.  Md 

E.    (9)  $5  50. 

A  Stevenson.  Pa\il.  R'.fktnd.  Whart/m  &. 
(arrlviii.  !  r :  4  I  -w  "l  .SW.  Vv  asii;  ;,gV)n 
DC. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insara:ire  inx- 
ation.  The  Hay-A(Ums  House.  Washingtun, 
DC. 

D    (6)    $18,53625.     E     (9      flFH   -2. 

A.  Charles  T.  Stewart,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  36  Sooth  Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago. 
Ill  ^ 

D.    (6)    $1,583.33. 

A.  Eugene  L.  Stewart,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Waahlngton.  D  C. 

B  Laboratory  Apparatus  and  Opticul  In- 
strument Sections  of  the  Scientific  Apparatus 
Makers  Association.  20  North  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago,  111 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E    (9)    $865  84. 

A  Edwin  L.  Stoll,  1300  Connfctlcut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Asaoclatk>n  of  R/^a:  K.stat/> 
Boards,  36  South  Wabash  Avenue  Chjcj.go 
111. 

D     (6)    $!jan8.33. 

A.  W.  8.  Story  17><j  H  Strrrt  NW  Ws.'^li- 
Ington,  DC. 

B    Institute   of  Scrap   Iron    A    ^'fe:     Inc 
1729  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC 

D.  (6)  9300.    £.  (»)  $1. 

A.  Sterling  P  '^'oudenmlrc,  Jr  "l  5*n;:it 
Joseph  Street,  Mobile,  Ala. 

B  Waterman  Steamship  Corp,  mi  .Solnt 
Joseph  Street.  Mobile,  Ala. 

D.    (6)    $1,260.     E.    (9)    $230.08. 

A    O    R.  Strackbeln.  815   15th   Street    NW 
Washington,  DC 

B.  Americas  Wage  Earners"  Protective  Con- 
ference. 815  15th  Street  NW..  Waahlngton. 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $1.153  84 

A  O  R  Strackbeln.  815  15th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Allied  Printing  Trades 
Association.  Box  728.  Indianapolis    Ind 

D    (6)    $825. 

A  o  R.  Strackbeln.  815  15a.  sucol  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Nation-wide  Commitur  of  Industry, 
Agriculture,  and  Labor  on  I::.p  .rt  E.x;v  rt 
Policy,  815  15th  Street  NW  .  Washington   D  C 

D.    (6)    $6,250. 
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A.  William  A  Ptrlngfellnw  6004  Rcv.sevelt 
Street    Bethetih-.    Md 

B,  Natmnn;  .«l^.<^.. fiat  ion  nf  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents,  i2<-j  Investment  Building,  Wsish- 
Ingtoii    D  < ' 

E.    (9)    $6. 

A  Norman  Strunk  221  Nnrth  La  S.allr 
Street.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  United  J  tates  Savings  A  Lc^an  league. 
221  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago.   lil. 

D.   (6)    $1.0.X).     E.   (9)    $88.77. 

A  Wi.ham  1.  S'urdevant  J-  229  .'^h  tp- 
ham  B'.r.idlnp    Wa.'hlnet.'u.  I)  C 

B  N;i!,(n:h  c  an.sei  .Vssor; at es.  229  Shore- 
ham Buh.dink'    Washington,  D.C. 

D     i«      »1  4  >4  18. 


A  J  W'wxlrow  Thomas  1000  I6ih  Street 
N  \V     Wa.'-inngti.in,  DC 

B  Trans  World  Airlines  Ir.c  10  Richards 
R  'iid,  Kan.'SRs  Cr.y.  Mo  ,« 

D       6      $l,&O0     "e     i9i    $17605. 

A  Ju'oaC  Til  >nH>son  71 1  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC 

B  American  Nurses'  A.S£OClatlon,  Inc.,  10 
Columbus  Circle.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $2,082.50. 


A  Ernest  Allen  Tupper,  1420  New  York 
Avt  nue.  Washmeton,  D  C. 

B  American  Can  Co  ,  100  Park  *^ venue. 
Kf'w  York   N  Y  % 

D     (6'    $20       E     (Bi    $24.07. 

A  Stanley  R  7\ipT>-r.  154  State  Street. 
Augusta.  Maine 

B.  Boston  A'  Maine  R..iiroad.  North  Sta- 
tion, Boston    Mass 


A  William  B  Thompson.  Jr.,  944  Trans- 
portation Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
Transportation  Bulldlnr.  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $313.33.     E.    (9i    $65  88. 


A  Arthur  -iturgls.  Jr.,  1145  I9th  Street 
NW     Washington,  DC 

B  American  Retail  Federation.  1145  19th 
Street   NW  .  V/ashlngton.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $!22  14. 


A    Eugene  M    Thor*.   1701   K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  An.er.  a 
488  Madison   Avenue,  New   York.  N  V. 

D.    (6)    $1,245.      E.    (9)    $20.42. 


A.  Harold  J.  Turner,  Henry  Building.  Port- 
land. Oreg. 

B  Spotiane,  Portland  &  Seattle  Rahwiy 
Co  ,  Southern  Pacific  Co  .  and  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Co..  Henry  Building.  Portland.  Oreg. 

A  William  S.  Tyson  821  15th  Street  NW., 
Washlneion,  DC. 

B.  California  Range  Association.  24:^8  Tu- 
lare Street.  Fresno.  Calif. 

D     t6      $5  000       E.    (9)    $89.38. 


A.  J.  E.  Sturrock,  607  Llttleflein  Building, 
Austin,  Tex 

B  Texas  Water  Conservation  Association, 
607  Llttlefleld  Building.  Austin.  Tex. 

D.   (6)    $3,100.     E.    (9)    $1,01384. 


A.  George  O.  Tiffany,  Ridgeway  Center 
Building,  Stamford,  Conn. 

B.  Unllac,  Inc.,  and  Its  subsidiiu-y,  Ntstle  s 
Products  (Export),  Inc.,  Ridgeway  Center 
Building  Stamford.  Conn. 

E.    (9)    $2,990.77. 


A    William  S    Tv-son.  821    15th  Street   NW 
\\    -h;n-ton.  DC 

B    Local  No.  30.  Canal  Zone  P:.i  t.-:  .'\'-s 
tion,    I.O.IkLl.M     A    P  .    Post    Of.'ice    B   x     Gul, 
Balbo.<i.  C  Z 

D     (6)    $5.f00.      E.    (9i    $156  75. 


A.  Frank  L   Sundstrom,  360  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.N  "i" 

B.  Schenlev    Industries,    Inc  ,    350    Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  Noble  J    Swearlngen    224   East   Capitol 
Street.  Washington    DC 

B    National  Tuberculosis  Association,  1790 
Broadway,  Ne  v  York,  NY 
D.   (6)    $350.     E.   (9)    $7536. 

A    Joseph  C.  Swidler,  415  Nashville  Trust 
Building.  Naalivllle.  Tenn. 

B.  Tennessee    Valley    Public    Power    Asso- 
ciation, Power  Building,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

D.    (6)  $2,725.    E    (9)   $279  26. 


A.  G  D.  Tilghman,  1612  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B  Disabled  Officers  Association,  1612  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D    (6)    $3,750. 


A.  William  H.   Tlnney.   1223   Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  6  Penn 
Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


A.  Charles  V  Taft,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DC 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Ttade  Policy,  Inc.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Waehlneton,  DC. 


A  M  S.  Tlsdale,  4200  Cathedral  Avenue. 
Washington.  DC 

B.  Armed  Services  Comn  ;  tee  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Vallejo,  Calif 

D.    (6)    $295.     E.    (9)    $474  39. 

A.  Tobacco  Associates.  Inc.,  1025  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E     (9)    $2,016. 


A.  Glenn  J.  Talbot r 

B.  The  Farmers  Kd  ira*  i-  i.a.  S-  Ci.ioppra- 
tlve  Union  ol  America.  1575  .-;.'';:.  in  Street, 
Denver,  Colo.,  and  1404  New  Y  :k  Avenue 
NW     'A  ashlngton.  D.C. 


A    Edward  D.  Taylor.  777  I4th  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B    Office  Eq-ilpment   Manufacturers   Insti- 
tute. 777  14th  Street  NW  .  W,i.«^h;ngton.  D.C. 

A.  William    L.    Taylor.     1341     Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .    Washington.   DC. 

B.  Americans  f  ^r  ITV-m'     r:  vr   .Action.   1341 
Connecticut   Aveni:e   NW      W.u'-hmgton.  D.C. 

D     161    $1  615.      E     i9)    $1.14  29. 


A  H  WUlla  Tobler,  1731  I  Street  NW, 
Wasnington,  DC. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation, 
1731  I  Street  NW     Wfvsh;T.L'ton.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $300.     E     (iv    $ly8. 

A.  F.  Gerald  Toye  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  General  Electric  Co  .S7o  Lexington  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  NY 

D.   (8)    $1,000.     E.    (9)    $55  25. 


A    Transportation  As.'.ocifttlon  of  .^merlca, 
6  North  Michigan  Avenue    Chicago.  Ill 


A.  Temporary  Committee  on  Taxation  of 
Mutual  Life  I  isurance  C-r>n  .  1740  Broadway 
New  V    rk    N  V 

D.    ^6,    iij.'.-uu,      E     t'ji     f42  42;84. 


A  Richard  S  Tribe  1508  Merchan'F  B:.nk 
Building,  IndlanapoliE.  Ind 

B.  Associated  Rallwa>s  f  Indiana,  1508 
Merchants  Bank  Building.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


A.  Texas  Water  Conservation   Association. 
607  Llttleneld  Building,  A'l.-^t;!.    Tex 
D.    (8)    I'.l/SS       E     i9i    $6.12621. 

A  Chrl.^ty  'niomas  &  Barry  Sullivan,  536 
W  .-!,:. .t-n  B.n.dmg    Wa.<=h!nf:ton,  DC 

B  The  Nat  onal  .As.s<.>riatlon  of  River  and 
Harbor  Contractor?  15  Park  Rov^  New  York 
N  Y 

D     (6)    $750       E     i9i    $155  52. 

A  Christy  'niomas  A  Barry  Sullivan.  636 
Wa.shlngton  EuUdlng.  Washington.  DC 

B  P\K'Pt  .S(  und  Bridge  A  Drv  Dock  Co., 
2 '2..  ir;;..  Avenue  SW,  Seattle.  Wash. 


A  Matt  TYlpg'^,  425  13th  Street  NW  ,  Wa.sh- 
Ington,  DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federath:.n,  2300 
Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,600.     E.    (9)    $20.65. 


A  Oienwood  S  Troop.  Jr  .  812  Penn?yl- 
vH!,:a  Buildine.  Washington.  DC 

B  Un'.teO  ^t.ttep  -^:-.\  :ngF  and  Loan  League, 
221   NVnth   La   .s„;.e  .Street.   Chicago,   lii. 

D.    (6)    $l,t>93  75       E     i9i    $45  05. 

A  J  T  TYulllnper  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce Biiiidlnk;   Oiympla,  Wash. 

B  Ge:,erai  Petr  ■.eiim  Corp,  612  South 
Flower  SUeet    1>  .>-  Angeles,  Calif.,  et  aL 


A  Lewis  H.  Ulman,  1001  Connecticut  .Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington.  D  C. 

B  American  Telephone  A  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y, 

D.  (6)    $500. 

A  I'nirr.  PrcKduclng  Co.  1525  Fi^irSeid 
A\iiiue.  i^hr   ■.  (  -jort.  La. 

E.  (9)    $639,34. 


A    Unit<Kl  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations,  Inc., 
321   Weft  44th  Street    New  Y..rk  City, 
E     i9)    $1.21887. 

A.  United  States  Cuban  Suear  Council.  801 
19th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 
D.      (6      $16.064  06       E     i&j    $1.236  17. 

A.  United    States    Savings   A   Loan   Let  cue, 
221  North  La  Sai'ie  Street    Chicago,  111. 

B.  (9)   $16,821  35 


A.  United  States  Trust   Co    of  New  York 
46  Wall  Street    New  York,  N.Y. 

E     i9)  $542  09. 


A  Thoma.':  M  Venables.  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW     ■Wa.'-i.::-,cton    D  C 

B  Na".  na;  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D  C 


A.  L.  T   Vice.  1700  K  Street  NW     Washing- 
ton .  D  C 

B,  Standard  Oil  Co    of  California.   1700  K 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  D  C. 

D.    (6|  f325,      E-    i9)   $135. 


A  R,  K.  Vinson.  1346  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

B  Machinery  Dealers  Nhtitnal  .Associaticii, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A    Car;  M  Walker.  1731  I  Street  NW  .  Wash- 

mpt  'I.    DC 

B    National     Milk     Producers     Federation. 
1731   I   Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.    1  6  ■  $50- 


A  Leland  M  Walker.  1729  G  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 172:^  G  Street  NW     Washington    DC. 

D     (6)   $2,692.34       E.    (9;    $24  43. 


A  Paul  H  Walker,  1701  K  Street  N"W., 
Wa.'-h:nL:;t  >n,  DC 

B  Lie  Insurance  .Association  of  America 
488  M.icisijn  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y, 

D.   (6)  8108.75.      E     (9,  $2  06. 
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A.  Stephen    M.    Walter.    1200    ISth    SUee: 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  NaUonal    Association    of    Elecu-lc    Co  s  , 

1200  18th  Street  NW  ,  Wastington.  DC. 
D.    !  6  )  *89  62. 


A.  Thomas   G    Waiters     100   Indiana    Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washingt*  n    D  C 

B.  Government    Einployees'     Counc;:,     lOD 
Indiana  A'-enue  NAV  ,  W^ishington,  DC 

D.    I  6)   J3,l-:6 


A.  Charles     A,     Washer,     114,5     19th     Street 
NW.,  Washingt^in.  DC 

B.  American   Retail   Federation,    1145    19lh 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C. 

A.  Washington     Home     Rule     Committee, 
Inc.  924    14':h   Street   NW  ,   Wa-itiington,   D  C, 
D.    (6)    $3.584, 65.      E.    (9)    $6.^3134. 


A.  Vincent  T.  Wasilewskl,  1771  N  Str..--: 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Aascciatlon  of  Broadf  LStt  rs, 
1771   N   Street    NW  .   W.usi.mgtun,   DC. 

A.  Jeremiah  C,  Waterman  205  Trar.-porta- 
tlon  Biillding,  Wa^h;:.?-;.r;,  DC. 

B    Scuthern  Pariflc  Co    -05  Tra.'.spc.'ta".    .". 

Building,    W..v-h;:-.gu.n,   DC, 

A.  Waterways  Council  Opposed  ^o  R'^ula- 
tlon  Extension,  Inc.  21  West  6uee:.  Ntw 
YDrlc,    N.Y. 

D.    (6)    .$525       E       9      $  1  1  i  13. 

A.  J.  R.  Watson,  I  C.R  R  Pa£.  enger  g-.at;  n. 
Jack.son,  Miss 

B,  Mississippi  R!;..-ial  A.=socia tion.  IC- 
R.R.   Passen=;'>r    .Stauon,    J  i    k,-  •,     M,ss. 

K    (9)    $612.03. 


A  Merrill  A  Wat£  n  342  Madison  A7er.':e, 
New  Y;.rlc,  N  Y 

B.  National  Shoe  Manufacturers  A  s<  ■  ;:\- 
tlon,  .142  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,   NY. 

E.    (9)    $175. 

A.  Robert  Watson,  Tower  BiUding,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

A,  Watter<;  &  Donovcir.  I'^l  William  Street, 
Nrw  York  City.  NY 

B  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Dry  Do<''<; 
Assoclatnn,  161  William  Street.  New  Y  .rk 
City,  N  Y 

D.    (6)    $3,750. 


A.  Thomas  Water.<^,  Jr.  l-^l  W..IUm  St.-'^*^' 
New    York.    N  Y..    and    Shoreham     Buudii.g. 
W."ishine*or!.  D  C 

B  Bigham,  En^lar,  J  r.es  k  Houston.  99 
John  Street.  New  York  Cry,  and  Sh  re.  i:r. 
Building.  Wci=h;r-.g-'  r.,  D  f- 

A,  Weaver  and  Giassie,  1225  19th  Street 
NW  .   Wi..--h— .u'-.on,   DC 

B.  The    At;in-;c    Refl:.;:.g     r-    :Tv,,i-.v     I:.c 
260  South  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D,    '6i    $1,500, 


A.  Weaver  and  Giassie.  1225  19th  Stre-t 
NW  ,  Wa.=  h;r.g-    :;.  D  C 

B  Eastern  Mp.it  Packers  .Association,  Inc., 
Statler  Hotel.  New  Y  rk.  NY. 

D.    (6  1    85       E     ■ 9  i    $1   .5, 


A.  Weaver  &  Giassie.  1225  l&th  S'reet  NW  . 
Wa,shlnErton,  D  C, 

B    National    Communrv    Tf>v:s;    -    .^.s,=:^- 
clatlon.  Inc..  HUE  Street  NW  .  Wash.ng-    n 
DC 

D.    (6)    $3  400      E.    (9)    $438.14. 


A    Weaver  &  Giassie    1225  19th  Street  V,V  . 

Washington,  D  C, 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Park- 
ers .\ssoclatlon.  740  llth  Street  NW  .  Waer.- 
Ington.  D  C. 

D    ^8)  $187.50      K.  O)  $6,48. 


A.  William  H  Webb,  1028  Conmrtu  ,t 
A-.-r  -If    W  i.^i. .:.-:•.  :.,  D  C 

B  Natlor.al  Rivers  and  Harb-irs  Co•..g,r^■'. 
V  IH   C         •■    ";  •  :■    .Avenue,    Washingt-  n,   DC 

D.    (6)    $2,184.      E     (9)    » 167  1^6. 

A,   Donald     D      Webster.     Room     207      Err 

B  ..,  1   ,-,^-       W  I.- :..•.•■     '.:       DC 

B    American      6U'.\nish!p      t:<imniitte 
C    ;.. -.'ci.ce  Studies.  Itoon.  207  Eiiirr  Bui.dirim- 
w       .mgton.  DC 

D       •:     «4  •JT'^  P,4       E.    ^»,'   $162. 

A     E     E      Web<;ter     4'   1     Third    =^lre<«t    NW 
Wsi-s  'ling'     n.  IJ  (' 

B  Brotiier.'^ioxl  nl  Malntenar.re  c>f  W  v 
E.-:.-  .  •.->-.5.  1205L  Wo^  d».u-d  Aven  .e.  ijeU  .t. 
M.    :  .  ' 

D    *6i  $;  8':4  72. 


A    W«>«t   Coa-st   Inland    Navigation   District. 

B.'  1  .ent.  :,.  Fla 
E        •     f  ;93  40, 

A  r,ene  T  W -st  1424  16-  •.  Stre*--  NW.. 
W-i=  '        .-■    •     1) 

B  Mu'iit  ions  Car'lers  C^)r..'preni'^  Inc., 
14J4     ;6th    Stree-    NW  ,    \V  vshUii't    :;     DC. 

A  Western  St.i'-^  M-"i»  p-ir|^f-,  .A=i.«5ocla- 
tlOE.  Inc.  604  Missi  r;  .-■,'••  •  ^  r  ai.cisco, 
Calif 

D     (6)    $14.894  72.      E     \9i     $.24  H3 


A  r;.-,  ,rge  Y.  W>-"fler  11.  16;:^  K  St-«"-' 
>.".'.      A  u^hingtor:    D 

B  i.^dio  Corp  .'  Aii.erica.  1625  K  Street 
NW  ,  Wa.shlngton.  D  C 

A.  Wherry    Housing     .A.^.eoci aiion,     1737     H 
Street  NW  .  Wa.-^h  :.^tv.i.    D  l 
E     I   I)   $iJ   >44  56. 


A.  Wl.kinKu.  Cra«un  k.  Ua.-Ker.  744  Ja  Jv- 
son  Place  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

B     The    Cor 'KiT at f^l    Hailrh    and    K<      ic  •  r>I 

TiitJT,     f  tiie  K  auit-ad  Kesfrva' lon.  Mc.uUtiiii 
ii.   i,y ;    *i  1  40, 

A  Wilkinson.  Cra^un  •  P  -k.-  744  J  i  k- 
»on  Place  NW..  Washing-  '•     '■>'- 

B  Menominee  Tribe  r  I;ni-»i^,  Kekhena 
Wis. 

E.    (9/    trt.    .'D 

A,  Wilkinson.  Cra«un  '.  P  -k  -  "u  .lik- 
•on  Place  NW  ,  W.i.shir.i.-Vi        !  >  i 

B  Nicholas  B  i-rry  b.b  lM.-..e\lew  B<..uie- 
vard    .A  t'X  iMi.'i.i    Vd. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  Jk  Barker.  744  Jsk- 
8on  Place  NW  .  Wuhin^ton.  DC 

B.  Qulnaielt  Indian  Tribe.  Tali  ^l ait    W^  i. 
£.    (9)    $2662. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  i  Bnr'r  -r,  744  J.irk- 
•on  Place  NW  .  WashlrK     ,•.    Dc 

B    Spokane  Indian  Tribe,  Wellplnit.  W  ..sh 
E     (9)    $663. 

A  Kraxi.-.  U  Willcnbuther  :o.6  I  Strrv-t 
NW  ,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Retired  Offlcera  A--  w-iatu  ■,  .OK  I 
Street  NW  .  Washlngtor. 

D.   (6)    $.1    lOC) 

A.  Harold  M.  Wlll;:im.'^  '9  TasA  XT.id!-  n 
Street.  Chicago,   111 

In.«-tltute    of    American    Poultry    Indus- 
tries, 5»  Bast  Madison  Street    Chic^r"    H! 

D,    (6 1    $400,      E     (9)    $;45  2.5 


A     Jfjhr.      C       White       8.38      1Yan£p<  -tatlon 
EuiiUing    ■/.'        . .     ^•■.  n    D  C 

D    i6i  i':_.o     E   ,  o  $;  j&    -K 

A.   Marc     A      Wi.ite.     1707     H     SUef.     .VV. 
Washing uin.  U  (' 

B    National  Association  of  Secti.-iue^  D--,:- 
ers    Inc. 


A  Richard  P  vn^.-.-  'US  S,utherr.  Bui::- 
Ing.  Wa.sh.ngton.  D  C 

B  Amer.can  A.'!s<K:la*...on  if  Nur^rymen, 
Inc.,     635    S'  uthern     B  .iK:  ug,     WaEh.ngton, 

D  C 

D     (.6)  $.j7  5u      K,      9i  i<K.  64, 

A.  H.  Leigh  Whitelaw  734  15th  Street, 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  Gas  Appliance  Mar  ufactur'rs  A.ssocla- 
tion,  Inc  .  60  Ea.s-  42d  .--•-.•    n.  a    ';    : -.    NY. 

A.  Edward  P.  Whitney.   HUE  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC 

B.  National  0.rr.:;iuiiif>-  I'e.t'-.  i,,uji.  A.^-  - 
ciatlon,  Inc.,  ::i;  E  auet.;  .NW.,  WiaiiUi^ujii 
DC 


A.  Laurens  Williams,  902  H.  a  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

B  Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Loe 
Angelee.  Caltf 

D     (6)    $5,000.      K.    (9)    $7  20. 

A.  John   C.  Williamson,   1300  Connecticut 

Avenue,  Washlncti-n,  DC 

I'i    National     .A>.s,  .<      :.    i.     r'     K<  .il     R-vi'e 
B    ...-ds,    36    Soul.-.    W.;,.i.,..    A.tMi    •■     C:..<.i+;o. 
IIU    and    1300    C-i.o. .......    A.t..^,.    w     h- 

ington,  DC 

D.    (6)    $3,700       B.    (9)    $407  32. 

\  Kc-'^'oh  W^M-^nx^m  :7ih  »nd  Pto.n- 
gT,van!  >    A  vpr,  IP     NW      Wi.shlnrUn     DC, 

P  ,Arnr-'-:'-:ir  H  s'lvd  .\'W/ -rUtl.  ir. ,  840 
N  >rM,   I.Ak'-    -h'  r-    r>r'-.'     r\   rap".    ;,; 

D.    (61    $2,750,01.      K.    (9)    $,S,T5  44 


A.  Louis  E.  Whyte,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D  C 

B     Independf"'  NnMin!  Gr'  .A.'?)vy-1a'lr  r.     f 
A.-,fr;ca,    918    ;';•;.    Stree:    NW  ,    W:-LshlngV  ; 
D  C 

A     C"  ri'io   r    W.lfi     J-      ^^"2^   K  ,=^'r<"^'   NW 
W  •,-:,::  :■    : .     [>  r 

B  Mid-C  )ntl:.ent  O,;  A  Gas  Association, 
300  Tulsa  Butldlne.  Tii)<»a    f)k!a. 

D     (61    $450       E     (9)    $50 

A  W;'>-!r<!or.  Cr-i.-ir:  ft  Barker  744  .Jack- 
s'":,   ;',  I  -•>    NW      Wa.«^h!:.^.--.    :.      I J  f 

B  Arapahoe  Tribe  of  Indians  Wind  R;."r 
R'-.-     c.    :i    Prirt  Washakie.  Wyo. 

E     i9i     S1,K37 


A.  E,  Ra3rniond  Wilson.  245  2d  .'^trect  NW  , 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  or.  Nit:  ma:  I>egi  =  - 
latlon.  245  2d  Street   NE .  Wiwhlngton.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1.607  68.     K.    (9)    $2J25. 

A  KvfT'  -t  H  WiiAf,n.  Jr.  732  Sh.re},:irn 
B;.  ld!r;g    W  i.'.,^:     .r^^  -r     DC 

B,  Association  .f  .s  .  ar  Pr  -dui o-rn  if 
Puerto  Rico,  732  oiu.r.  .,  ;;.  l.:u..,i.:.^  W  i  h- 
IngVin,   DC. 

A,  W  E.  Wilson.  1525  F»trf1e!d  Avenue, 
Shreveport,  La. 

B.  Union   Producing  Co    and   United   Oaa 

Pine  Line  r^ :     jr,3<,  PHir'lpld   A<.  enue,  Shr'-.  e- 

D.    (6)    $6<»0       K       .       f^34 

A  W  f»  WimtK-rl-  H7?  Spring  Street  NW  , 
A'  .ai;»  t     Cla 

H     'IT.e  Pure  Oil  C<i  ,  35  Kaat  Wacker  Drive, 

Ch;  -.a^".     IM, 

A  Evfret*  T  Wirt^'  IP""?  Riillwav  Ex- 
f i    o    ■•■    P   ,■     1    ■   /     •-■•     I,     ..c     M 

B  M;,s«lR.'lnpi  VKlley  Assoclatlom  D<78 
}'  vi'wav  Exri,an6rp  Pulldlne    Ft    Louis.  Mo 

D     (6      »4„  OC       K     (b>    $666 ,y8. 
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A     riie  )<!  .r.     Wsp-ud     l~;a    M    Street    NW 
V.  ...'.Miig'.  I..    JC 

B.  Medical  Socle*  v  if  riio  Di>t'-:rt  of  r.  >- 
lumbia,  1718  M  6r«et  NW  W.ij^hi:  pt  .n 
DC 

A  Prank  f  V.  .:::fv,  59  E  i.'t  Madi.>vin 
Sireet,  Chicago,  111 

B.  Institute  of  Americaii  P<  u.try  Indus- 
tries, 59  East  N5  •  iis    r.   STPet     Chicago.  111. 

D     (6)    $290       E     .,•.    $4184 


A     W  -    :     K  ns   ^   Dawson,  48   Wall   Street 
N'-  V  Y    rK    N  "S 

B  CwUinoitee  for  Broad e:--;:-.;:  C  rr.n.i-r  ::•.■: 
Bank  Participation  in  Pu>  ;ic  K:t  i:..;:.^-  ;; 
South  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago,  111. 


A    (     (     Woxlard.  7630  Blscayne  Boulevard, 

M  ;  a  rr. !     y\  p. 


A  H\].sfce:;    J     Woodmsn     40i    Third    .-•.■•('»'• 

N.\  w  ...o.;agton.  D  C 

H  The     OT'er     of     Ri::r-nd     Tt  :ei.";i{,!iers 

3Hk>0  I,.iid«-,;   U.  .,.,e\  rti  ^.   .^  :     I^....s     .M 

D  "i  1   $100 


A     Prai.k  K    Wcvolley.  426   13th  Street   .VW 
Wiu..;.::.p:.  r.    D  C 

B    Anier.can  Vasin  Bureau  Federation,  2300 

^!^  r,  ;.;.:.uise  Mivrt    Chirae  j.  Hi. 
1)     ;e     $1,6 19  £8, 


A  Edward  W  \\\„,ix^-n.  1100  Natl.  :.a:  I'ress 
B-..:u.:.c    W  ...^:..:  ^-t    r.    D  c 

B     Wine   Inso...;te.   717   Market   Street    San 

Frau.isc*:.  C.v.ir, 

A  J  )  r.  r  Y  ^^  r,s,.  Frlwards  Drive 
F:i\  r-::>  \  ...f    .NY 

B  Eij-ter:,  M;:k  Pr  >du,~prs  Co 'per:-.:  ive 
\.ssociation.  l;,c  K  i.iif  U  .ad,  DeWitt, 
unondaga  County.  N,^ 

D.    (6)  $60.     E.    (9)  $47  52 

A    Donald   A.   Young,    1615   H    Street    NW 
W  ishlngton.  DC. 

B    Chamber  of  Commer-e   ,,t   the   1"  S  A 

A  J  B  inks  Young  i.^oo  iBih  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


B     N:;ti.-inal    Cotton    Counril     .--f     America. 
P-ft   C):nre    Box   9905    Memphis.   Tcnn. 
D     i6i  $1,680 


A.  John  M  Young.  1411  Ma*or  S'reet  S.i:t 
L.ake  City  Utah. 

E  I.;ber;y  I'lider  Law,  Inc  Post  Office  B  ;x 
JO:-^    S.ot  Dak-  C:tv   Utah 

E     (  9  I   $  1 6  1 8 


A  Sidney  Zapr;  25  L.ouislar.a  .'Avenue  NW  , 
W'isl.meton,  D  C 

B  Ii.t-r:,,.:;  :.rv:  Br  tiieri.  „ -d  vf  Team- 
strr?  ■:5  L- ■iiisi.-^r.a  Avei.ue  NW.,  Wa&him:- 
t    ::    D  C 

D     •  e     $3  ;75 

A    G  irdun     K      Zi.mmerman      Washinptor 

D  c 

B  N.itmnal  A.sso>.-;;it ;  .ir.  of  .Soil  Conserva- 
ti    1.  D.-t:irt,f   Lei.cuc-  C.ty,  Tex, 

A  O  D:,v;d  Z,:nri:.g  1]  South  La  Salle 
Street  Chicai:o,  Hi  .  and  ICKH  Connecticut 
A'.er.tie  NW     Wa.'hingtin    D  C 

D       e,    $10624  51,      E     i9      $3  281  45 
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FlEfilSTRATIONS 


I         The  following  recistrations  were  submitted  for  the  third  calendar  qua:-ter  1959: 

^-QTF — The  form  used  for  ret:i.strat;on  is  reprodur  d  tndow.    In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are 

nut  repeated   only  the  essential  answers  art'  printed   ai.d  hi*-  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.* 

File  Two  Copies  WrrTi  theSfcret\ry    if  the  Senate  and  Fi:  e   Thkje  C    ^pie.s  Wtth  the  ('ifrk      k  tmf  House  or  REPmESENTATiVEs: 

This  pat-e     page  1     i?  desiiji.ed  to  siipp  ■.   .(ientllylng  data:  and  page  2  ion  the  b.irk  of  this  pag«)  deals  with  flnanclal  data. 

P:.*(  E  AN     X     Bel.  w  the  ApfRf  prlat?   1  jt:  fr  or  Figure  ln  the  Box  at  the  Right  or  the  "Report"  Heading  Bkix>w  : 

■  Preii.min\ry     Report       R"^.  =  t  I'i  m  '  i  :  To  "register.  '  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

•■Qu\RTERiY     Report    Tu  indic<ite  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below   the   appropriate 

I         rii^ure      F;;.  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required      The  flrit  additional  page  should  be  num- 

bered    ^^  ;  a=;e  "3."  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4."  "5,  '  "8."  etc.     Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instruction*  will 

.^ccorr  ■.;:.-:.     ompllance  with  all  quarterlj-  rep-jrting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year     19, 


RBPORT 

PXTRSTTANT  TO  FEDERAL  REGULATION  OF  LOBBTINC  ACT 


gUAh : ► R 


lat       ad       Sd      4tb 


(Mark  one  squnr^  "'^'v 


N'crr  ON  Item     A" — (a)   In  QmmMAL.    This  "Report"  form  may  be  uaed  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  followB: 

,1;      ETnployee  ■ — To  file  «■  »n  "employee",  state   (in  Item  '  B"  i    the  name    address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".     (If 
the     err.plovee     is  a  firm  (such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  flrm),  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  join 
m  filing  H  Report  as  an  -employee"  > 
ii       Employer '. — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B '. 
I  b     Separate  Reports.     An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

;.    Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  flJe  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement   merely  because   Report*  are 
filed  by  their  agents  or  employees, 
(li)    Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reporta  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 

Orcanizatton  or  Individual  Filing: 
1    .sta'e  :..i!T.e    iddress.  and  nature  of  businesa.  2    If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  or  agents  or  employee* 

who  will  file  Reporta  for  thU  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item     b        R   oorts  by  Agents  or  Employees.    An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  a*  many  Report*  ••  he  has  •mployera,  except 

that  lai  li  n  part;ru:ar  undertaking  Is  Jomtly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  1*  to  be  considered  a*  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  scrouf)  are  o  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  memt>er  Is  to  be  specified;  (6)  If  the  work  is  done  In  the  tntereat  of 
one  person  bu-  pavn.eir  therefor  Is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  person*  a*  "employers" — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 


B    Employer — State  name    .nddres.^     i;.d 


re  of  business      If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None. 


Note  on  Item  "C". —  (a)  The  «sprceskMi  "In  connection  with  legislative  interest*."  as  uaed  In  this  Report  means  "In  connection  with 
attempting  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation  '  "The  term  legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nr.minations.  and  other  matters  peiidir.?  or  proposed  In  either  Houae  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 

subject  of  action  by  either  House" — i  302  f 

lb)  Before  vindertalcing  any  activities  ;:.  :.:  'ctlon  with  legislative  interest*,  organization*  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required   to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Rep'  r'      RegUtratlon )  . 

iri    Af'er  beKinrung  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  In  which  they  have  either 

received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 


Legislative  [.nterlsts    and  Publications  In  connection  therewith: 


1  S'ate  =<ppr  xkfnately  how  long  legisla- 
tive ir.'eres-s  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legi.siative     interests     have     terminated, 

□  place  Hn  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
:ei>  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
lunger  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  i.d  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  la)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (bi  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statute*  and 
bills. 


3  In  the  ca»e  of  thoee  publications  which  the 
person  filing  ha*  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed In  connection  with  legislative  In- 
terest*, set  forth :  (at  Deacrlpltlon.  (6)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (If  publication* 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (If  publication*  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  Items  1.2.  and  3  in  the  space  below     Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 

.aiVetne!  'e -  ^Jf,',"^!""''^  f^T'^  '  ^K^«^^*^'°" '  gather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  sUte  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  ant 
.ar^d   expe:..e.   wUi  be.   and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  conipensatlon  I*  to 
t  this  Ls   a     Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item   "C4"  and  fill  out  item  "D "  and  "B "  on  the  back^  thU  wJe      S.Tot  ^tiinot 
ombme   a     Preliminary  Report   (Registration)    with  a     Quarterly"  Report  <  ^^  attempt 
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A  American  OM  AHOtfBttDD.  Tnc  ,  420 
L,ex.n>?i..,n   Avenue.  Kew  Tark,  NY. 

A.  Anierlr.-in  Thrif:  A.'-Aemblv  loa.")  Con- 
nectlcu;    Aver.ue    NW  .    Washington,    DC. 

A  K  her;  K  A  •.•  hi-.f  .s,  Id'Ji  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Thrift  Assembly.  1025  r  .n- 
necticut  Avenue   NW  .    Washington,    DC. 

A  n  .kf-rv  ai,d  <  i  fectlonery  Interriai  i  .nal 
Union  I  I  Ar...::^a.  1000  16il»  Street  .NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 


A  William  J  Barnhard,  923  Pennsylvania 
B  Ji.dlng.  Washington.  DC. 

B  Imported  Nut  Section,  Association  of 
Fo'>^    D:s'rlbutors.   Inc..   100   Hudson   Street, 

New  Y    rk.    N  Y 


A  Rnbrrt  J  B;rd.  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW    Washington.  DC. 

H  H.  ;on  Hotel*  Corp.,  720  South  Mlchi- 
g.m  Air..ue,  Chicago,  111. 

A  D  n.wd  K  Brcedii.  '.\  est  HIS  Y  rk  Ave- 
nue. Spokane,  Wash. 

B  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
r.'.d    Pni":  ernf:      K'   •h    Building,   Cleveland, 

uhi'j. 

A  nirt. >ri  W  rolling  nq  R  street  ,'-:w  . 
E  ihratH    \'>  .u-l. 

li  P.ii  ;:ic  Northwest  Comniuiuty  Tele- 
v:^.  I.  A  *.jciaiion,  250  South  Second,  Coos 
B..y    Oreg 


A     I.;    \d     rr.»;u.      e '..'.     Lubb.^k     Ni>t..jnal 
Building.  Lubbock.  Ttx 

B    Christine  Elliott   Shallows t/-.-   Tfx 

A     I>ina:d      S       r>nws<!,       731      W.-.'^r.  ington 
Building    V>  .1    l..:.K'     :.    IJ  (■ 

B     Hilt  ir;  H'tels  Corp     Chi.  afj,.    Ill 

A     MlchAei    B      Deane      IT'X/    K    St.'-ee;     N'W 
Wa.shinjrt.cin    I)  (" 

B     r  .S        I;  ;<--nati.  nal       Cxpf*,ltlon        Inr  , 
1616  K  Street  NW     W.w.-^hingV.n    DC. 

A    T^v.rr.a.'-    n;x  t      1  :  2S    Virrr.    i.t    Avenue 
NW     Wa-sLuikfUin    l>  C 

A     Ely  .M.fa-i  y    A     Duncan,     1200    Tower 

Build, liK.  W.u.h.:.^t.n     DC. 

B    Palvj  Verdf    IrriK-v::.  n    District,   B:vhe 
Calif. 

A     Free<Jni,'i::     (V     I.^\-v       1 1:><  Kj      C- 'niiec:  ir-.i' 
AveruiP,    V   «Mr,L;.in     I)  (' 

B     KYfd   H    Lenway  Si  C-       Inc      112  Mark.  ; 
.Str(>et    -Sa:.   yrnriCi-ci,    fallf 

A     P    Irvine  (innbcrg    ;  ,'i  We,--!   44lh  S:ree: 
New    Y  >rk    i."  \ 


A  William  R  Oruver  II.  127  East  6w:h 
SUee;     New    V    :k     N  Y 

A  H...lMr'  H  ,:r-  l's'19  Investment  Bu;;di:-.e, 
Wafihink':on     DC 

B  AnirrUan  A.s^i  >cih' !■ 'n  f',r  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  15;.=i  Ma,si,at:li'.ii>eits  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington,  D  C. 

A  Patrick  J  Hillings  110  S.  .uth  Eu'^lld, 
Pasadena.  Calif. 

B.  California  Portland  C*>ment  Co.  612 
South  P^ower.  Los  Angeles.  CaJlf. 

A  Claude  E  H<jbbs.  l(X>0  Connecticut  .^ve- 
nue  NW  .  Washlnpton.  D  C 

B  Westi.iphi.u.se  Klectrlc  Corp  .  3  GatcAay 
Center.  Pit  tj^  I'ir^l.,  Pa. 

A.  Charles  E.  Kief.  401  Th'.rd  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 


B  Br.  thorhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerk.s  Kroghi  Htu^diexs,  Express  and  StaUon 
Kn.p.  ,yees.  1015  Vine  Street.  Cluclnnali. 
Ohio. 

A    ni'i«  Kine    S'.uthern   Building    Wash- 

I:.p--  I.    D  C 


A    Charles   H     Tower     1771    N    Street   NW., 
Washingt^jn.  D  C 

B.   National    Association    of    Broadcasters, 

1771  N  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 

A    Veteran?  of  World  War  One,  Inc     40  O 

Street  NE     W:i.>;.h:nct' »n    DC. 


A     W     H     K.iireil.    217    Commercl,-\!    Iiui!d-  A    Paul    D     Yaper     916    Investment    BuUd- 

i.t!    I>,>,,.is.  Tex.  ir.e    W.ishinetcn    DC 

B.   Public    Information    Committee    <..'    the  B    Cyras  W    and  Lucille  M    Manfull.   13152 

Wtr-worth    Street.    Pacoinia,    Calif. 


Cotton  Industries 


.*.  Milton  M  Levin.  521  F;fh  A',  p;;ue  New 
V    'k     N  Y 

l<  B  krrp  iV  C.-:.fecti  npry  Workers  In- 
tel naiioiiai  Ir.ii.n  of  America,  li,>Oij  Itth 
Street  NW      \v.v^ni^gton,  DC 


A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  IOCS  C mnectlcut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington.     D  C 

B.  St.  James  Lumber  Co  .  P.npwvvsd   .\  rc.= 
Inc,  and  Gayland,  Inc.,  Cleve.and    C).. 


A.  Bryan  B  McCarthy  Ereiias  B^.iU.n,^ 
P..:    r-:  ■:.:,:    (•_■.::■; 

H.  VScM  M.ii,n  Piiiperiy  Owners  A.ss<>Cia- 
tion. 

A  McClure  A  McClure  626  Wa.shington 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

n    P!-.;:  .dr^-hh-i  ^   Hradlnt:  Relief  Associa- 

•      :.    io....   ;.f;    .(■::,..:.,..    Ph  .:ac;e;ph;a.  Pa. 

A  C  W  McMillan,  801  East  17:h  Avenue 
Drn\er.  Colo. 

B  American  National  Cattlemen'?;  .^<;sr,ria- 
ti'  r:    Hi  ;   Ewst   17th  Avenue.  Denver.  Colo 

A  Mr>.-Crackpn  Collins  «&  Whitney  1000 
Co.riecncvjt   Avenue    Washington.  D  C 

B  C\jmpagnle  Aranriayo  de  Mines  en  Bo- 
llvle,  120  Broadway.  New  Y  >rk    N  Y. 

A  M.ir;.-.,  ,n  Murphy,  Clapp  A-  Abrams 
Pennsylvania   Building     Wafhlngton.   DC 

B.  Group  Health  Insurance.  Inc.,  221 
Fourth  Avenue    New  Y  irk    N  Y 

A.  Curtis  M  rrls  729  15th  Street  NW  . 
Washinft::.    DC 

B  .f;...  r;  :;:.  (ia.';  A.ssoclatlon.  Inc.  420 
Lexington    .frnue     .New    York.    NY. 

A  H- nry  C  Nf;s.n  Jr  709  Securltv  Fp<1 - 
erai  Buildmp    Columbia.  S  C 

H  ^^'Uth  Car.  .ma  Railroad  Association. 
7u.'  b  (.  uj  ity  Feaerai  Building.  Columbia.  h5  C 


A  Samuel  Omasta,  1015  12th  .Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D  C 

B  National    Cru.shed    L:mesU>r.e    Ins'itute, 

I":'-  1015  12th  SUeet  N'W  ,  Washlngtoi:.  DC 

A  .7    A    Hansf.rd,  1J17  F  Street  NW     Wash- 

.ok::  n    DC 

is  ;'...iv.ater   C^.l   Co,  L<.»s  .Angeles.  Calif. 


.^    H.iru;d  R.  Robinson.  82c  Maine  .Avenue 
-W     Washington,  DC. 
Ii    Republic  of  China. 


A    Science      Materials      Center,      Inc,      59 
F  jiirth  Avenue,  New  York.  N  Y. 


A  Harold  Slater,  1523  L  Street  N'W  Wa.sh- 
ington, DC. 

B.  American  Medical  A.voclRtlon,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  111. 


A  Charles  B  Sonneborn,  1015  12th  Street 
NW  ,  Wafihingtcn.  DC 

B  NatKvi.al  Cru.'-lied  Llniettone  Institute, 
Inc     1015  12th  Street  NW..  WaslUngt-on,  DC. 


A.  O.ester  S   Stackpole.  420  Lexington  Ave- 
nue    New  Ynrk,  N  Y. 

B    American     Oas     Association.     Inc.     420 

L*-x;npt'..  n.  .Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 


SENATE 

Tin  Rsruv.  .Jam  \ in  7.  VM)0 

The  Chaplain.  Rev  Frederick  Brow-n 
Harn.s.      D.D.,     ofTered      the      following 

P'-ayer 

Our  Father  God.  in  a  fateful  hour, 
with  such  vast  issues  at  stake,  grant 
that  tliose  here  who.  by  the  people's 
choice,  have  been  called  to  high  places 
of  sut.e  may  maintain  in  themselve.^  the 
fidelity  of  those  who  speak  for  a  priv- 
ileged nation  to  which  much  has  been 
^iven  and  from  which  much  will  be  re- 
quired 

In  all  the  words  and  actions  in  this 
Chamber,  help  them  to  remember  that 
we  are  a  part  of  the  past,  of  the  present, 
and  of  the  future.  We  belong  to  ail 
those  who  in  the  yesterdays  condemned 
oppression  and  fought  the  pood  fight  for 
freedom. 

In  the  present  we  are  the  comrades  of 
those  who.  across  all  frontiers  and 
borders,  and  despising  all  shackles  of  the 
mind,  however  imposed,  strive  for  the 
brotherhood  of  man  under  the  father- 
hood of  God.  And  may  we  remember 
that  we  belong  to  the  tomorrows  as  we 
hve  by  a  faith  that  sends  a  shining  ray 
far  down  the  future's  broswlemng  way. 
As  by  that  faith  we  live,  may  those  who 
here  speak  for  America  sow  the  seeds  of 
a  golden  harvest  for  all  mankind  in  a 
peaceful  world  that  beckons.  We  ask  it 
in  the  dear  Redeemer's  name.     Amen. 


ATTENDANCE  OF  SENATORS 

CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  New  Mexico;  HARRY 
FLOOD  BYRD,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Virginia;  HOMER  E.  CAPE- 
HART,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  In- 
diana, JOHN  F.  KENNEDY,  a  Senator 
from  the  Stat^  of  Massachusetts;  and 
RICHARD  L  NEUBERGER,  a  Senator 
from  the  S'^te  of  Oregon,  appeared  in 
Uieir  seats  todav. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Te.xa.-;. 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  Wednesday.  Jan- 
uary 6.  1960.  was  approved,  and  its  read- 
ing was  dispensed  with. 


REPORT  ON  MUTUAL  SECURITY 
PROGRAM— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  RECETVTID  DURING 
ADJOLTRNMENT  <H.  DOC.  NO.  231) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
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the  United  States,  which  was  received 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  Oc- 
tober 20,  1959,  during  the  sine  die  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  State.=!: 

Transmitted  herewith  is  the  15th 
semiannual  report  on  the  operations  of 
the  mutual  security  program  for  the 
period  ending  December  31.  1958  The 
report  was  prepared  by  '■he  coordinator 
of  the  mutual  security  program  with 
participation  by  the  Department  of 
State  (including  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration',  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Development 
Loan  Fund. 

The  essence  of  our  experience  durin^i 
the  7 '2  years  of  the  program  on  'Ah ich 
reports  have  been  transmitted  to  the 
Congress,  is  that  the  mutual  security 
system  is  vital  to  our  national  security. 
If  we  do  not  persist  in  the  continuous 
and  vigorous  application  of  military, 
economic,  and  technical  programs  mak- 
ing up  the  mutual  security  system,  our 
foreign  policy  will  be  rendered  ineffec- 
tive. This  ultimately  cannot  fail  to  have 
the  most  serious  consequences  for  every 
living  American. 

If  we  fail  to  win  the  contest  in  which 
we  are  now  engaged,  the  potential  de- 
struction of  our  way  of  life  becomes,  by 
the  degree  of  our  failure  more  and  more 
a  dangerous  reality  It  bfhooves  us  all 
to  keep  this  peril  fresh  m  our  minds 

I  trust  that  this  report  will  provide  a 
yardstick  to  evaluate  the  measures  we 
and  other  members  of  the  great  commu- 
nity of  nations  are  taking  in  the  mutual 
security  program  to  defend  our  free- 
doms. 

DwiGHT  D  Eisenhower. 

The  Whitt  House.  October  19.  1959 


1  

ADDITIONAL  APPOINTMENTS  BY 
VICE  PRESIDENT  DURING  SINE 
DIE    ADJOURNMENT 

I  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Senate 
Resolution  198,  86th  Congress.  1st  .ses- 
sion, the  Vice  President,  on  September 
30,  1959.  approved  the  appointment  of 
the  following  Senators  to  represent  the 
Senate  as  a  special  committee  at  the 
ceremonies  to  be  held  at  Honolulu. 
Hawaii,  on  November  26.  1959,  to  com- 
memorate the  first  official  observance  of 
the  admission  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union 
as  a  State:  Mr.  Mansfield,  chairman. 
Mr.  Holland,  Mr  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
KucHEL.  Mr  Martin.  Mr  Ne'-bergep  Mr. 
Cooper.  Mr.  Font.,  ex  officio,  and  Mr. 
Long  of  Hawaii,  ex  ofiRc.o 

Under  date  of  November  10.  1959.  the 
Vice  President  approved  the  appoint- 
ment of  Senator  Gruening  as  a  member 
of  the  special  committee  to  represent  the 
Senate  at  the  ceremonies  to  be  iield  in 
Honolulu;  Hawaii,  on  November  26.  1959, 
vice  Mr.  NErBERCER.  resigned 

Under  date  of  November  21.  1959.  the 
Vice  President  approved  the  appoint- 
ment of  Senator  Jackson  as  a  member 
of  the  special  committee  to  represent  the 
Senate  at  the  ceremonies  to  be  held  in 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  on  November  26,  1959. 
vice  Mr.  Grvening,  resigned 


Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  .Senate 
Resolution  114.  86th  Congress.  1st  ses- 
sion, the  Vice  President,  on  October  2. 
1959.  approved  the  app<~):ntment  ol  the 
following  Senators  as  a  delegation  from 
the  Senate  to  attend  the  next  general 
meeting  of  the  Commonwealth  Parlia- 
mervtarv  Association,  to  be  held  in  Aus- 
tralia at  the  invitation  of  the  Australian 
branches  of  the  as.sociat!on  in  Novem- 
ber: Mr  Ffear.  chairman.  Mr  Englk. 
Mr.  Keating,  and  Mr.  Scott. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  86-380  86th  Congress.  1st  session, 
the  Vice  President  approved  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  followinK  Senators  to  rep- 
resent the  Senate  on  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission of  Intergovernmental  Relations; 
Mr    MuNDT.  Mr    Ervin.  and  Mr.  Muskie. 


ADDITIONAL  REPORTS  OP  COMMIT- 
TEES SUBMI'ITED  DURING  SINE 
DIE    ADJOURNMENT 

The  following  additional  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted  during  the 
sine  die  adjournment: 

Report    Kntttled    "Monopolt    and   TBCRlfO- 
LOGicAL  Problems  in  the  Scrap  Stdb,  Ik- 
DHSTRY     (S    Reft    No    1013) 
Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the  Senate 
of  Aug\ist   28.   1959.  Mr    Long,  from   the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business,  on  Octo- 
ber   16.    1959.    submitted    a    report    entitled 
■Monopoly    and    Technological    Problem*    in 
the  Scrap  Steel  Industry,  '  which  wa*  printed. 

R-poRT    Knttti-eo    'Project   Mercurt      Man- 

IN-,'->P1(   E     PR(>(.raM     <^r    THi-      .N'aTIONAI.    AERO- 
NAl'TICS      AND      Spa(  E      .\CMI  N  I.STRATION  (  S. 

Rept    No     1014 1 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  September  15.  1959.  Mr  Johnson  of 
Texas,  from  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences,  on  December  16.  1959, 
submitted  a  report  entitled  "Project  Mer- 
cury Man-ln-Space  Program  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion," which  was  printed. 

Report  Entitled  "Dual  Distribution,  the 
Flat-Glass  Industry"  (S  Rept  No.  1016 1 
Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  August  28.  1959.  Mr  Long,  on  De- 
cember 31.  1959  from  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  submitted  a  report  en- 
titled "Dual  Distribution  in  the  Flat-Glass 
Industry   '  which  was  printed. 

Second  I.nteri.m  Rep<:>rt  or  Select  Commit- 
tee ns  I.MPR..fKR  Activities  in  the  Labc.r 
or   Management   Field 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  September  11.  1959,  Mr  McClellan. 
on  October  23.  1959.  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  44.  86th  Congress,  from  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Improper  Activities  in  the 
Labor  or  Management  Field,  submitted  a 
report  entitled  "Second  Interim  Report  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Improper  Activ- 
ities in  the  Labor  or  Management  Field." 
which  was  printed  as  part  2  of  Senate  Report 
No.   621. 

Report  Entitled  "Impact  of  Suburban  Shop- 
ping    Centers     on     Independent    Retail- 
ers—Individual Views  iS   Rept.  No.  1016) 
Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  August  28.  1959.  Mr    Humphret.  from 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business,  on 
January  5.  1960.  submitted  a  report  entitled 
Impact  of  Suburban  Shopping  Centers  on 
Ir.dep.'ndent    Retailers."    together    with    the 
individual   views   of  the  Senator   from   Kan- 
sas [Mr.  .Schoeppel]  which  was  printed. 


NOTIFICATION      TO      THE      PRE.<^I- 
DENT— REPORT  OP  COMMiri  EE 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, the  committee  appointed  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  to  join  with  a  similar 
committee  on  the  part  of  the  House  to 
notify  the  President  that  a  quorum  was 
present  and  that  we  were  prepared  to 
receive  any  messages  from  him  has 
communicated  with  the  President  The 
President  has  informed  us  that  he  will 
appear  before  a  joint  session  today 

I  should  like  to  Inform  Senators  that 
it  is  expected  that  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  R-  presenta- 
tives  for  the  joint  s*-ssion  at  12   10  pm. 


MESSAGE  PROM    I  HE   HOUSE 

A  messaKe  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that 
a  quorum  of  the  House  is  present  and 
that  the  House  is  ready  to  proceed  with 
business. 

The  message  also  Informed  the  Sen- 
ate that  a  committee  of  three  members 
had  been  appointed  by  the  Speaker  on 
the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  join  with  the  committee  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  to  notify  the  President  of 
the  United  States  that  a  quorum  of  each 
House  had  assembled  and  that  Congress 
was  ready  to  receive  any  communication 
he  might  be  pleased  to  make 

The  message  .announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H  R  5349  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance to  Orange  County.  Calif  .  of  h11 
right.  tlUe.  and  Interest  of  the  United  States 
In  and  to  certain  real  property  situated  in 
Orange  County.  Calif  ;    and 

H  R  8289  An  act  to  accelerate  the  com- 
mencing date  of  civil  service  retirement 
annuities,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  me.ssage  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion <H  Con.  Res  443'  that  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  assemble  in  the  Hal! 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
Thursday.  January  7.  1960.  at  12  30 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  communicated  to  the 
Senate  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Hon  Charles  A  Boyle,  late  a  Repre,senta- 
tive  from  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  trans- 
mitted the  resolutions  of  the  Hou.se 
thereon. 

The  message  also  communicated  lo  the 
Senate  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Hon  Steven  V  Carter,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Iowa,  and 
transmitted  the  resolutions  of  the  Hou.se 
thereon. 

The  message  further  communicated  to 
the  Senate  the  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  Hon.  Alvin  R  Bush,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Penn.syl- 
vania,  and  transmitted  the  resolutions 
of  the  House  thereon 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 
The    following    bills    were    each    read 
twice    by    their   titles   and    referred    as 
Indicated: 

HJl.  5349    An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance to  Orange  County,  Calif.,  of  all  right, 
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title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
and  to  certain  real  property  Fituated  In 
Orunge  C^)unty.  Calif  ,  Uj  tlie  Committee  on 
Public    WorKs 

H  R  8_'89  An  act  to  accelerate  the  com- 
mencing date  of  civil  service  retirement  an- 
nuities, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 


UEATH  OF  MRS   STROM  THURMOND 

Mr  R''SSELL  Mr.  President  every 
Member  of  thi--  body  was  deeply  saddened 
on  ycj^terday  to  hear  the  tragic  news  of 
the  passing  of  the  young  and  beautiful 
Wife  of  our  friend  and  colleaeue.  the 
Senator     from     South     Carolina      I  Mr. 

1 HURMON" ' 

During  the  r>eriod  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  serve  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate, 
I  have  known  no  person  who  was  a  part 
of  the  life  of  thir  body  whose  death  has 
cau.sed  more  distress  and  pricf 

Mrs  Thurmond's  cheery  smile  and  un- 
failing good  nature  made  her  universally 
known  and  loved  by  everyone  Irom  the 
h.ghest  oflicials  of  Government  to  tlie 
policemen  and  elevator  oper.Uors. 

My  pe;  onal  f:;endsh:p  with  Jean 
ThuiTnond  was  one  of  the  most  valued 
rewards  of  my  Senate  seivice,  and  I  feel 
a  deep  sense  of  j  er.sonal  loss  in  her  pass- 
in  i,v 

My  heart  f,oes  out  to  Senator  Thur- 
mond and  members  of  their  family  in  the 
tia^jic  lo:^  they  have  sust^iined  I  know 
tliat  evei  y  Memk)er  of  the  Senate  joins 
me  in  expressini;  condolences  in  the 
passing  of  one  whom  many  loved  so 
dearly 

Mr  TALMAIXJE  Mr  President,  the 
untimely  death  yesterday  of  the  lovely 
and  charmmK  wife  of  the  distincuished 
junior  S«  nator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thuhmond)  lias  liiied  with  sadness 
and  grief  the  hearts  of  all  those  who 
knew  her  and  cherished  her  friendship 

Jtan  Tl' urmond  was  one  of  the  most 
gracious,  .ntelligent.  and  accomplished 
women  it  las  been  my  privilege  to  call 
my  friend.  She  was  a  iovmg  and  de- 
voted uife  an  ever-present  and  dedi- 
cated helpmeet  to  her  husband,  a  true 
and  loyal  :  riend  to  her  vast  realm  of 
acquamtan'  es  and  acimirer.*.  and  a  de- 
vout and  pi  icticmg  Christian  wiicse  un- 
selfi:>hncss  11  serving  the  needs  of  others 
earned  her  the  love  and  respect  of  all 
with  whom  ?  he  came  into  contact. 

Senator  Thurmond,  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  and  the  Nation  have  suffered  a 
great  loss.  \nd  as  I  rise  today  to  express 
my  deepest  heartfelt  sympathy  to  her 
husband,  hfr  loved  one.s.  and  her  fellow 
South  Carolinians,  I  take  comfort  in  the 
fact  that  thnu'.'h  her  departure  from  this 
world  has  marie  it  poorer  Heaven  is  to- 
day richer  lor  her  pre.sence  there 

Mr.  GRUENING  Mr  President, 
having  learned  of  the  trapedy  which  has 
come  into  t.^e  life  of  our  colleague,  the 
distins-'uished  junior  Senator  from-  South 
Carolina  ( !vlr  ThurmondI,  I  wL'^h  to 
offer  the  syripathy  of  Mrs.  Grueninp  and 
myself,  which  was  expressed  yesterday 
in  the  follo\.'ing  telegram: 

Dorotiiv  a  id  I  are  terribly  shocked  and 
deeply  dl.'-m;  ycd  by  tlie  tragedy  which  has 
befallen  y.iu.  remrn.berln^  so  well,  fromi  our 
days  t(jgethtr  as  Governors,  the  loveliness 
and  charm  ni  ynur  beautiful  young  wife,  who 
has  graced  si;  niany  occasi^ms  since  yL>ur  com- 


ing to  the  Senate      We  are  appalled   at  the 

thfMicht  that  she  is  no  longer  with  us  Our 
vfry  deepest  and  most  heartfelt  sympathy  go 
out  to  you. 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  ex- 
press my  personal  sympathy  to  our  col- 
league, the  dLstinguLshed  junior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond] 
in  the  lo.ss  of  his  beloved  and  gracious 
wife 

Jean  Thurmond  v,-as  one  of  the  love- 
liest women  I  have  ever  been  privileeed 
to  know.  Although  words  are  inade- 
quate at  such  a  time.  I  am  sure  that  all 
of  us  have  a  deep  feeling  of  ."sympathy  for 
our  colleague 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President, 
the  distinpiiished  junior  Senator  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  TArM-.DCE]  has  paid  a 
merited  tribut-e  to  the  departed  wife  of 
our  colleaL:ue.  the  able  junior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  'Mr.  Thurmond'. 
The  entire  Senate  has  been  saddened  by 
the  traeic  word  of  the  passing  away  of 
Mrs.  Thurmond  on  yesterday,  on  the 
eve  of  the  convening  of  this  momentous 
session. 

Mrs.  Thurmond's  prace.  her  unfailing 
courtesy  to  all.  her  uniform  pleasantness. 
and  her  whole-souled  devotion  to  her 
husband  in  all  his  activities  have  been 
remarked  about  time  after  time  by  Mem- 
bers ot  fhi'«  body  In  Strom  Thurmond  s 
mo«;t  difficult  battles,  she  was  by  his  side; 
and  w  li'-n  he  wa."=  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate encaged  m  sharp  debate,  she  was  his 
watchful  and  careful  listener  in  the 
family  section  of  the  Senate  galleries 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  extending 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  the  bereaved 
husband,  our  colleague,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
The  entire  Senate  has  lost  from  the  ranks 
of  the  Senate  families  one  of  their  most 
charming  members.  The  vacant  spot 
left  in  the  ,'^enate  family  gallery  will  not 
be  vacant  for  Stp.om  Thurmond  alone, 
but  for  the  entire  S?nate.  and  for  all  of 
us  who  had  observed  Mrs  Thurmond  and 
her  devotion  to  her  husband,  his  work, 
and  this  bi>dy  as  an  institution. 

Mr  COOPER  Mr  President.  I  was 
.saddened,  as  were  all  of  us.  by  news  of 
the  death  of  the  wife  of  our  colleague 
and  friend.  Senator  Strom  Thttrmond. 
All  of  us  came  to  know  quickly  the  great 
qualities  of  Jean  Thurmond.  She  was 
kind,  congenial,  and  intelligent,  and  it 
was  ea.'^y  to  s(  e  that  her  attributes  em- 
anated from  de«  p  reUgioiis  beliefs  and 
a  noble  character. 

We  saw  here  the  devotion  and  love  of 
Senator  Thurmond  and  Mrs.  Thurmond 
for  each  other.  We  know  that  there  is 
nothing  we  can  say  that  can  bring  him 
solace,  but  I  am  certain  that  the  life 
and  memory  of  Jean  Thurmond  will 
bring  him  comfort  in  the  years  that  are 
ahead. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
the  Recc^rd  to  show  that  my  wife  and  I 
together  with  Senators  and  their  fami- 
lies on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  send  to 
Strom  Thurmond,  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate from  South  Carolina,  our  profound 
condolences  on  his  very  great  and  very 
grievous  loss. 

Many  times.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
has  been  called  a  club.  To  an  extent.  I 
think  that  is  true:  but  the  Senate  and 
the  Senators  and  their  families  together 


might  be  called  a  family — at  least,  as  I 
see  it — and  when  a  sweet  and  lovely 
woman,  the  wife  of  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  family,  was  taken,  it  was  an  oc- 
casion for  very  great  sorrow,  not  alone 
by  the  Thurmond  family,  but  by  all 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr,  President,  I 
wish  to  join  my  distinguished  coileapue. 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  !  Mr. 
CooPFK  ,  the  minority  whip,  the  disMn- 
puished  Senator  from  California  I  Mr. 
KrcHELi,  and  other  Senators  who  on 
this  floor  have  expres.sed  their  sorrow  at 
the  passing  of  Jean  Thurmrnd  the  wife 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 

W^hen  I  came  into  the  Chamber  yes- 
terday I  looked  up  at  the  family  gallery. 
Jean  Thurmond  was  always  to  be  seen 
in  that  part  of  the  Senate  eallenes. 
Yesterday  she  was  missing.  Later,  of 
course,  word  came  that  she  had  pas,spd 
away.  The  delicate  operation  which  had 
been  performed  on  her  some  months  ago 
had  been  unsuccessful. 

I  wish  at  this  time,  on  behalf  of  Mrs. 
Mansfield  and  myself,  to  extend  to  Sen- 
ator Thurmond  our  deepest  sympathy  in 
his  hour  of  great  sorrow  and  stress  I 
know  that  by  the  untimely  death  of  Jean 
Thurmond  he  has  lost  a  partner  who 
will  be  missed  yreatly. 

May  her  soul  rest  m  peace. 


JOINT   SESSION   OF   THE   TWO 
HOUSES 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  House  concurrent  resolution 
which  provides  for  a  joint  session  of  the 
two  Hou.ses:  and  I  request  that  after 
that  IS  done,  immediate  action  be  taken 
upon  the  concurrent  resolution 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  concurrent  resolution  'H. 
Con.  Res.  443',  which  was  read,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved  bii  the  House  of  Representatives 
^the  Senate  concurring),  Tliat  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  a-sscmble  m  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Thursday, 
January  7.  1960.  at  12  30  o'clock  postmerid- 
ian, for  the  purp-ase  of  receiving  such  C'.im- 
munications  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  pleased  to  make  to  them. 

The  \TCE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


LEGISLATTVE    PROGR^^M 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  inform  the  Senate 
that  I  am  about  to  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum:  and  shortly  after  I  do  so.  I 
shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to  with- 
draw that  suggestion,  inasmuch  as  the 
House  expects  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  leave  this  Chamber  at  approxi- 
mately 12:05  p.m.,  in  order  to  be  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  in 
time  to  receive  the  President  on  sched- 
ule. 

When  the  quorum  call  is  suspended.  I 
shall  move  that,  pursuant  to  the  con- 
current resolution,  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  HaU  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 
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Following  the  President's  message,  the 
Senate  will  return  to  its  Chamber,  and 
will  remain  in  session  until  3:15  o'clock 
this  afternoon.  The  majority  will  hold 
their  caucus  at  3:30  o'clock. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chiei  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  VVitiiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  SESSION  OP  THE  TWO 
HOUSES— ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRES- 
IDENT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, pursuant  to  the  provi.^ions  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  443,  I  now 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Repre.sentatiV''.s. 

The  motion  wa^  agreed  to;  and  fat  12 
o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.)  t'ne  SenaU'. 
preceded  by  its  Secretary  (Felton  M 
Johnston) ,  its  Sergeant  at  Arms  '  Joi^eph 
C.  Duke),  the  Vice  President,  and  the 
President  pro  tempore,  proceeded  to 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representative.- 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  th-'  j'  ir.t 
session  to  hear  the  address  to  be  d^^- 
livered  by  the  President  of  th.e  United 
States  of  America. 

<Por  the  address  delivered  by  the 
President,  see  House  proceeding,'.';  in  to- 
day's Congressional  PuZcord  > 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  joint  session  of  the  two  Hou.'=;e.s 
having  teen  dissolved,  the  Senate  re- 
turned to  its  Chamber  at  1  o'clock  and  36 
minutes  pm.  when  it  wa.s  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore  ;  Mr. 
Hayden]. 


LIMITATION     OP    SENATE     DEBATE 
DURING  MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour  for  the  introciuct.i/n 
of  bills,  the  submi6.3ion  of  petitions  and 
memorials,  and  the  transaction  of  other 
routine  bu>iness.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  this  connecuon 
be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  Indicated: 

PrOPERTT  RiCHTS  IX  LvVENTION3 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Admlnis*:r<i:i.jn, 
Washlngtrn,  DC.  transmitting  a  draft  rf 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  305 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1B58,  entlUed  "Property  Rl^u  In  Inven- 
tions." and  for  other  purposes  (with  ac- 
companying papers):  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 


RXPOKT  OM  COKTHACTS  NKOOTIATKD  BT  Na- 
TIC'NAI.  AUiONAUTlCa  AHD  SPACE  ADMINU>- 
TR-vTION 

A  etter  from  the  Assistant  AdmlnUtratfjr 
for  (  jngressional  Relatioas,  Natloi.di  .\fr  >- 
na'at;cs  ajid  Space  Admlnlstratl'in.  Wri.^l.- 
Ingtrn.  DC,  transmitting  pnrnuant  Xf^  law. 
a  report  on  contract*  nejfotlatod  bv  that  Ad- 
mlniitration.  fear  the  pen  id  Jar.  jary  1 
through  June  30,  1959  (Wfh  an  aci-ompiny- 
Ir.;?     rep-  T"  to     the     C    :v.r.\,- '••o       :.     Aeru- 

i:.a  jt.cii.  ij.cl  6^a  e  ocit'iice.-,. 

RSPC8T  o.v    LSQViDATi)H   uT   SrocK.3   Of   Aoa: - 

CU-rURAL     C-OMM(    DITliS     AND     E.\PAN6IC.N      (IF 

M'aKETS  Foa  Surp.  ls   .^...ricultlr.m.   C'JM- 

MC  DITIE.S 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agric  uiture.  transniilUiig,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  en- 
titlp'l  "OrdTly  Liquidation  of  Stocks  of 
Agr;*  uitural  ("t^mmxlitles  Held  by  the  Com- 
niod;tv  'redit  C<  rporatlon  tmd  the  Expim- 
sion  or  Markers  for  Surplus  Agricultural 
Coniii  .«.i.:,ip>  <l:i-r-<J  SepLemt>er  1969  (Wilh 
dL.li  .4  ..  ni^.i.  ,::.^.  .•(■,.- .r :  i  ,  to  the  Commitlee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Rep;  bt  or  Activities  Unoeb  Soil  Conszx- 
■  a::  n  \. V a  Domestic  Alxotmikt  Act 
A  -etter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
repc.-t  on  operations,  expenditures,  and  obll- 
eatlons  under  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do- 
mes'Ic  Allotment  Act,  for  the  f\scal  year 
endd  Jur.e  30  1959  U)erther  w.'.h  a  rejxjrt 
of  emcri^ency  hurricane  and  fl.jod  damage 
restoration  meaeurea  witn  accompanyini; 
rejA  -ts).  U)  the  Coiumitiee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

REP'  RTS    OF    GefiEliAi.    SAi.r.s    M*?«»f.Kn     CoM- 

MoOITT     CREDIT     C    KPuRArU/M 

A     Ip'ter     from     the    Acting    Secretary    of 

Agri  ui:ure.  transmlttin?.  pursuant  to  law, 
a  rc{xjrl  of  the  General  Sales  Manager  con- 
cerning the  policies,  activities,  and  develop- 
men-s.  including  all  sales  and  disposals,  with 
regard  t- ,  earh  c  mmod.ty  whl'-h  the  Com- 
mixl  -7  Credit  Corp<iration  owns  or  which 
i:  Is  directed  to  support,  for  tiie  month  of 
Juiy  lv«.iy  I  Aith  ai;  accompanying  report;, 
to  tt.e  C-jinnLiu-e  on  .\gricuiture  and  For- 
estry 

ivio  letters  from  the  AsslsUnt  Secretary 
of  /^culture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  reports  of  the  Qeneral  Sales  Manager, 
conc-rnlni?  th"  rxM  -i»»«  ■»<-■ : v'.MeB.  and  de- 
'.  e.  1  .-iienvs  i.io  ,,],  g  a.l  »n;e«  and  dUposaLs. 
wi»a  regard  '.;  p  .,  h  r  ::,nuxlr.y  which  the 
Comjno<lity  L  .-p'lit  f:>iT-M)Tii-v  n  owns  or  which 
it  15  directed  to  support,  for  the  months  of 
August  and  September  1959  (with  accom- 
pany.ng  reports) ,  to  the  Cvjmmittee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

RZPCRTS     ON     COOPEIATION     WrTH     MxXICO     IS 

CoNTHo:.    AND    Eradication    or    Foot-and- 

MC  t.TTH  EnSEASE 

T^o  letters  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  A-r:cul'ure,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
that  durln?  the  months  of  Ausrust  and 
SepK-mber  1959  there  were  n,  i-r.lfiran- 
development-^  rplatl.-.g  ici  the  cooperaUve  pro- 
gram of  tae  U.Tii<.>d  states  wiin  Mexico  for 
the  x>i;trol  Hjid  ervulicat.  n  (,r  '  ^i-and- 
mouih  disease,  to  the  C-^::.::.itu-._>  .n  Agrl- 
cu;t'  re  and  Forestry. 

A  '»-ter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
cti.-ire,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that 
durint?  the  month  of  October  1959.  there 
were  no  sL-nlflcAnt  d-veiop merits  relating  to 
the  CToperatlve  pmirrara  of  the  Uiated  States 
with  Mexico  for  the  contr  ;  and  eradlca- 
uon  A  foot-and-mouth  d.^uu-.e,  to  the  Com- 
uiitU:e  on  Agriculture  ar.d  Forestry. 

RiF»oaT  OF  Farm  C'Rinrr  AD.viiNiarRATiojT 

A  pf^r  fr  .ni  'h»«  O-  v-r:.  .r,  Frwm  Credit 
Adnv  nitration.  Waahlrigt- m.  DC.  tmn.^- 
mitting.  pursuar.t  U)  hiw  the  ai.nuai  rep.;irt 
oi    tiiat   AdminiitraUoa   for    tiie    fls- <ti    year 


endetl  June  30,  1969  (with  an  ac(X>mf>anylng 
r-'iK<rt);  U>  the  Gonunlltee  on  A.iriculiore 
aaU  ForeeLry. 

Ki:."   :tr       n    National    F .Rfsr    Resitjvation 
Commission  (S   Doc   No.  74 1 

A  letter  from  the  President,  National 
Forest  Reservation  Commission.  Washington, 
DC  ,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
of  that  Comxnlaalon,  for  th«  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  1959  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Commute*  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  with 
an   Illustration 

liXP<>«T     or     COOPERATIVX      Ex  rXKRIOH      8r«VTCr 

A  letter  from  the  Actln,j  Secretary  <  f  Ag- 
riculture, transmitting,  pur-iant  to  law.  a 
report  of  the  Cooperativ  ■  Ext^-n  't\  Service, 
for  the  fl.'cal  year  ended  June  30.  196k<  (  with 
an  accompanying  report),  to  the  CoUiiiuttee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

RxposTS  ON  AcaxzMKNTS  CoMriuvam  Un^th 
AcRicin.. TUBAL  TaAOi  Drvi^  i-Mt^r  and 
Assistance    Act 

A  letter  from  the  AdmlnUtrator.  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law  a  re- 
port on  afreements  concluded  during  the 
months  of  September  and  October  19S9  un- 
der title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  I>»vel- 
opment  and  Aaslatance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (Wlth  an  accompanying  report;;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Foreatry. 

A  letter  from  the  AcUng  AdmlnUtrator. 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  agreements  concluded  during 
November  1959.  under  title  I  of  the  Airrlcul- 
tural  Trade  Develojiment  and  Asaist  knee  Act 
of  1964  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Amcnoment    or    COMMoorrr    Exchanci    Act 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  nf  Agri- 
culture, tranamlttlng  a  draft  of  prop  .»«-d  ,.  g- 
lalatlon  to  amend  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act.  as  amended  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry 

RrPOKTS      OW     QVXXOBLICATIOM     OF     ApprOJ-RU- 

noNs 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  Law,  a  report  cov- 
ering 15  violations  relating  to  overobllgatlon 
of  appropriations  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense (with  acccxnpanylng  papers);  to  the 
Committee    on    Appropriations 

A  letter  from  the  AdmtnlslraUir.  Veterans 
AdmlnUtraUon.  Waahlngton.  UC.  tran.--- 
mlttlng.  piu-suant  to  Uw,  a  refxjrt  reUung 
to  the  overobllgaUon  of  appropriatl.jos  In 
that  Administration  (with  an  accomp.-vnying 
report) :  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 

Three  letters  from  the  Secretarv.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Weirare. 
dated  OrUber  5  N.iveml^er  10  and  Decem- 
ber 24.  19, ■;<  r-^Det-tive:/  re;«)rtli.g  pursuant 
to  law.  on  Uie  iv^r-  Higation  .f  approprla- 
Uona  in  that  Depjvrtment  iw  -h  accon.pany- 
ing  papers);  to  the  Comn-;tte<>  on  Apprr- 
priat;  Jiin 

A  ietcr  fn.m  U.e  Secretary  of  C<jmmerce. 
reporiin,<  purs.i;Aia  ui  law,  a  violation  re- 
lating Uj  0.er,j6.AgaU.jn  of  an  appropriation 
In  the  account  of  the  Fe<lerai-iail  liighu  iv 
(trufit  fund),  1958,  Bureau  of  M.nes.  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  to  the  CormiUttce 
on  Appropriations 

RffMRTs   ON    P.*:appohtI()j«vif.nt   or 

Pour  letters  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  ExecuUve  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, dated  November  9  November  2*^.  and 
December  11.  19M.  respectively,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law.  that  rundry  appmprlatlons 
In  the  various  departments  v..  re  reappor- 
Uoned  on  a  baais  which  Indlcau-i.  the  neces- 


sity for  supplemental  eytlmates  of  npprr - 
prtatlons;  io  the  Committee  jii  Appropria- 
tions. 

Three  le  -ers  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Exociitive  omce  of 
the  President,  dated  September  17,  Septem- 
ber 30,  anl  October  15,  1959.  respectively. 
reporting.  |)ur8uaiit  to  law,  that  siir.dry  aj- 
proprlaiioni  in  the  various  departments  vn-e 
reapportioned  on  a  basis  which  indi  ii^-f^  t-Op 
necessity  i(<T  supp-i'mentai  estinn.te!-  .  ;  n;  - 
proprlatlon*;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Statement  or  JuDf.vrNT<i  Rendered  bt  U.S. 
Cotntr  or  Claim.s  I  S   Doc   No   72  i 

A  letter  f-om  the  cierk.  United  State*  Court 
of  Claims,  Washln^'ton,  DC.  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  statement  of  all  Judg- 
ments renc  ered  by  that  court,  for  the  year 
ended  October  3,  19&9  (With  an  accompany- 
ing paper) ,  to  the  Committee  on  Approprla- 
tlona,  and  ordered  V    be  printed 

BtaTtts  or  Naval  Reserve  OrrjcERs  Training 
Co«PS  Gradtates  iREcrUARS) 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmittlrg  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  place  Naval  Reserve  Officers"  Training 
Corps  graduate*  (  Regulars)  In  a  status  com- 
parable with  US  Naval  Academy  graduates 
(With  an  atcompanylng  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mltt**  on  Armed  Services. 

QuAuncATioNS  or  Chief  Afro  Dwptjtt  Ciiisr 
or  BuKEAU  or  Ships 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmittlrg  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  remove  the  requirement  that,  of  the  Chief 
and  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships. 
one  must  l>e  specially  qualified  and  experi- 
enced In  naval  engineering  and  the  other 
must  be  8i>eclally  qualified  and  experienced 
In  naval  a  chltecture  (with  an  accompany- 
ing pai>er);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Service*. 

Report  on   Real  anp  FrasoNAL  Propertt  or 

TH  t  DEPABTMKNT  of  I>ErENSE 

A  letter  i  rom  the  Acting  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, traniimlttlug.  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  rea  and  personal  property  of  the  De- 
partment cf  Defense,  as  of  June  30.  1959 
(with  an  accompanying  report*  ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  /irmed   S<=-rvice8 

Report   ov    Mi:  h-art    I^rocuf.ement    Ac-noNS 

rOR       I   \!  >  RIMENTAL,      DtVELOPMINT      OR      RE- 
SEARCH   'A     iRK 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defen.se  >.'<  ippiy  and  Logistics),  De{>artment 
of  Defense  transmitting  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  military  procurement  actions  for 
experiment  il,  development  or  research  work, 
for  the  period  January- June  1959  (with  an 
accompanying  report),  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed   Services. 

Pk    >-<^^rri  Ts^N.srrR   by   Navt    Departmint  or 

.•-IBMARINr     TO    CHAMnER.«i     <   F     C<    MMERCE     Or 

GaoToN  /NO  New  L<<)Nr>ON  Conn 
A  letter  rom  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
NaTy,  repoitlmz  pursviant  t.,  law.  that  the 
Chambers  ff  Conimerrp  df  Cirriton  and  New 
London,  Conn  ,  had  requested  the  Navy  De- 
partment to  transfer  t.he  ci.ndenir.eti  sub- 
marine Fla'ier  for  di.tplay  In  a  submariners 
memM.-.al  iin.'.eum.  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed    .S<r\u-e8 

Extension  nr  W\s  nr  Navai  Ves.sel  to 
P.rpm.ir  OF  China 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  .Secretary  (,f  Uf- 
fense,  tranfmlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  iuthorize  the  extension  of  a  loan 
of  a  naval  vessel  to  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  o'  Clulna  ,wlth  lui  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  C<  mmlttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices 

Report   on    Certain    Contracts    Awarded   bt 
L  upartment  of  the  Armt 
A   letter    'rom   the   Se,-retary   of   the   Armv 
transmit nijg,  pursuant  to   law,  a  report  on 


mllitAry  construction  contracu-;  awarded 
without  formal  advertising  during  the  ^>eriod 
January  1  throueh  June  30  1959  iwlth  an 
accompanying  report);  to  Uie  Committee  on 
Armed   Services 

Rfp^)RT  ON  Number  of  Armt  Offk  ers  As- 
sicNrn  TO  HFMivjrARTrns  Agencies  of  De- 
partment OF  THF  .\P.MY 

Two  letters  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  mtniber 
of  Army  officers  assigned  to  the  headquurU-rs 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  Ai my  and 
to  the  General  Staff,  as  of  June  30  and  Sep- 
tember 30.  1960  (With  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Pi  ting  Pat  Air  Fobcb 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Legislative 
Llalron.  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  U.^  law.  a  report  of  that 
Department,  relating  to  flying  pay.  for  the 
period  March  1.  1959.  through  August  31. 
1959  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee   on    Armed   Services. 

Report  on  Certmn  Military  CoNSTrucTioN 
Contracts.  Department  or  the  Navt 

A  letter  from  the  Chief.  Buroi.u  of  Yards 
and  Docks.  Department  of  the  Navy,  Wash- 
ington, DC,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  repvort  on  military  construction  contracts 
other  than  on  competitive  bidding  by  that 
Department,  for  the  period  January  1  through 
June  30,  1959  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port): to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on   Pershing   Hall   Memorlal    Fi'nd 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  tlie 
Treasury,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  Pershing  Hall  Memorial  Fund, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1959  twith  an  accom- 
panying report;,  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Service*. 

Report  on  PF.«:F,»RrH  anti  Dr^'ELopvrNT  Pro- 
ccrement  At-rioNS,  Department  of  the 
Navy 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Naval 
Material  (Procurement),  Department  of  tlie 
Navy,  transmitting  pursuant  to  1,-iw  a  re- 
port on  research  and  development  procure- 
ment actions  of  $50  000  and  over,  for  the 
pen<xl  January  1  through  June  S3.  19.59 
(With  an  accompanying  report  ,  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Armed    .Services 

RrpoET  or  I>epaf.tmf..vt  or  the  Air  Forcf  on 
Research  and  Development  Procx-rement 
Action 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Legislative 
Liaison,  Department  of  the  Air  Fo.-ce,  tran.'- 
mlttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  th.st 
Department  on  semiannual  research  and 
development  procurement  action,  cnverlr.kj 
the  period  from  January  1,  lwo9,  Ui  June  3u. 
1959  (With  an  accompanying  report;,  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Ser\  ices 

Report  on  Ntvper  of  Air  Force  OrricERs 
AssicNFD  Tt  Seat  or  Government 
A  letter  f:  :n  the  Director,  Legislative 
LlaLt;on,  Dej.ar- nient  of  the  Air  Furce,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law  that  for  the  quar- 
ter ended  September  30,  1959,  there  we^e 
2  450  officers  of  the  Air  Force  a.vigned  to  the 
seat  of  government,  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Civn.  Defense  Propertt 

Ai-Qfi.smoNs 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of  Civil 
arid  Defense  Mobilization,  Executive  Office  of 
the  I're^.dent,  rej)ortlng,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  property  acquisitions  for  civil  defense, 
for  the  quarter  ended  June  30,  1959,  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  of  Federal  Contribctions  for  Civil 
Dkfense 
A   letter  from   the  Dlrect/ir.  Office  of  Civil 

and  I>efen.«se  Mobilization    Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 


a  report  on  Federal  contributions  for  cl\ll 
defense,  lor  the  quarter  ended  SeptembcT 
31.  1959  (With  an  accompanyirp  report);  to 
the  Comimittee  on  Armed   Ser\icts. 

Rep<,)RT  on  .Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stockpiling  Peogra.m 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Of.ice  of  Civil 
and  Deiense  Mobiiiration  Fxrcutive  Office  of 
tlje  President  transmltTing  pursuant  to  law. 
h  report  on  the  s-n-tepic  and  critical  mate- 
rials f=t..rkn;:in;'  pro^rp.m  for  the  period 
January  1  throuch  June  30.  1P59  (With  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

Report  on  Df.paptment  of  the  Army  Kk- 
SEAR.H  AND  Development  Contracts 
A  letter  from  the  Lirector  of  Research  and 
Development.  Department  of  the  Arn:y, 
transmit. mg.  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
certain  contracts  awnrded  by  that  Depart- 
ment for  research  and  development  for  the 
period  January  1  through  June  30.  1959 
(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Certain  CoNTT.AC-rs  for  Miiitapt 
CoNSTnr(~rioN  DrPARTMENT  OF  TiTF  .*:r 
Force 

A  letter  from  the  Direc* --r,  I^elslatlve 
Liaison  Department  of  the  A  r  F  .rce.  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  mili- 
tary construction  contracts  awarded  without 
formal  advertising,  by  that  I>enajtment.  for 
the  period  January  1  through  June  30.  1959 
(With  an  accompanying  rcpjrti;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services 

Notice  of  Ppopocfd  Disposition  or  Cfstmn 
Ptrfthri'm 
A  letter  from  the  .^dmin.;s•rator  Gener:.l 
Services  Admlnlstrp.tion.  Washington.  D  C. 
tr.onsmlttlng.  pursuant  t-  Ihw.  a  cony  nf  a 
nonce  to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
of  a  proposed  di.^position  of  approximately 
141.808  pouncU  of  pyrethrum  (20  percent) 
extract  now  held  in  the  national  stockpile 
(With  an  accompaiiymg  papen  ;  to  the  Cm:- 
mittee  on  Armed  Services 

Notice  or  Proposed  DisposmoN  or  Cert.<i:n 
QrAETZ  Crystals 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  .Administration,  Washington.  D  C  . 
tr.-.nsm.ittmg,  purruant  to  law.  a  c:py  cf  a 
notice  to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
of  a  proposed  dispi--isltion  of  approximateiy 
19  000  pounds  of  c.nide  q-aartz  crystals  now 
held  in  the  national  stockpile  (  with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  en 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Competttion  in  Synthetic  Rubeer 
Industry 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  com- 
petition in  the  synthetic  rubber  industry, 
for  the  calendar  year  1958  (with  an  acrorri- 
panymg  report  > :  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

Report  on  Pkoc-trement  for  Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
m.ittlng,  purirUiunt  tc  law,  a  rep<irt  on  procure- 
ment for  defense,  dated  November  9.  1959 
(With  an  accompanying  report  i ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banting  and  Currency. 
Reports  on  Reconstt.itction  Finance  Cor- 
poration   Liquidation    Fund 

Two  letters  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trea.'-ury.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
repo.'-ts  on  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration Liquidation  F*und,  dated  June  30, 
1959.  and  September  30.  1959  (wlth  accom- 
panying reports);  to  the  Committee  on 
Baiiklng  and  Currency, 

Report  on  Export  Control 
A    letter    from    the    Acting    Secretary    of 
Commerce,    transm.lttlng.    pursuant    to    law. 
a    report    on    export   control,    for    the    third 
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quarter,  1959  (witii  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  tiie  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Reports  oh  Awards  or  Primi  Cowtracts  to 
Smalx  axd  Oriuat  Bttsijvkss  Puuca 

T*o  letterR  from  the  Deputy  A-ssistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Supply  and  Logistics., 
Department  of  Deferiae,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  reporta  on  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  prime  contracts  awjrds  to  snia.; 
and  other  business  firms,  for  the  month.^  ■' 
June  and  July  1859  (with  ace  >mpanyl:.4 
reportsj;  to  the  Committee  on  Banlting  and 
Currency. 

Two  letters  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Supply  ar.d  Logl.stlcs  i .  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  transmitting,  prirsn.ir'.t  to 
law,  reports  on  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  F  re 
prime  contract  awards  to  small  and  nth<  r 
business  firms,  for  the  monttis  of  Aueust  and 
September  1959  (with  accompanying  rf- 
p<jrts);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  .=>e<T'^- 
tary  of  D?'ense  Supply  and  Logistlos  tran.s- 
mitting.  pursuant  to  law,  reptjrts  on  Armv. 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  prime  contracts  to  sjnall 
and  other  business  firms,  ;  ;r  the  month  of 
October  1959  (With  ace:  mpai.y.r.g  papers  i ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ba:.klr,g  ar.d  Currency 

Amendmkmt  or  Table  II   in   Rrpoar  on 

BOKROWING    At.THoaiTT 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Offlc^  of  Cull 
and  Defense  Mobilization.  Executive  OfTloe  f 
the  President,  trjinsmlttlng  a  revision  of 
table  II  In  the  report  on  borrnwins  authori- 
ty, for  the  quarter  ended  June  3<  lyj9.  trans- 
mitted t3  the  Senate  on  Oct^bi^r  14.  n59 
(With  an  accompaayir.g  p.iper);  to  the  Cc.ti- 
mlttee  en  Banking  and  Currency. 

Repobts  on  BoaaowiNG  .Actthorttt 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Direct/ir  Offlre 
of  Civil  and  Defense  Moblli?»tlon  Ex'»cj*t-.>> 
Office  of  the  President,  transmlfine  nur- 
stiant  to  law.  a  report  on  borrowlnz  author- 
ity, for  the  quarter  ended  June  30  1959  wr  i 
an  accompanying  report*;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

A  le'^ter  from  the  Director.  Offlce  of  Civil 
and  Defense  MobUizatun.  Executive  Otflc?:-  of 
tlie  President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  borrowing  authority,  for  the 
quarter  ended  September  30,  1359  (with  aa 
accompanying  report),  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

RiPORT  or  Export-Import  Bank   or 
WAamuGTON 

A  letter  from  the  President  Exnort-Im.- 
pcrt  Bank  of  Washington.  Washingujn,  DC  . 

transm.ltting,  pursuant  tj  ;,i-7.-  a  rep  rt  f 
that  Bank  as  of  June  30,  1953  i  with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Reports   oh   LnauiDATiON    Optratiovs    Bttsi- 

NESS    AND    Dl&AfiTCS    L0AN3    OP    RfTONSTRUC- 

TTO.V      PlM.^.NCE      C0RP0R.AT10N 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  S.maU 
Business  Administration,  WashlngUin.  DC. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  -n 
liquidation  operations,  business  and  cll.'--n,«*er 
loans  Of  the  Reconstr'.ir^^tnn  Finance  Ccir- 
poratijn,  as  administered  by  t.^at  .Adminis- 
tration, for  the  quarter  ended  June  30  1959 
(witJi  an  accompanying  report  i ;  U)  the  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Banking  and  Cxirrency. 

A  letter  from  the  Depu'y  Admlniatrat.  t, 
Small  Business  Administration.  Wa3hlngt*>n. 
DC  .  transm.ltting,  pursuant  to  law  a  re;x3rt 
on  liquidation  operations,  business  and  dis- 
aster loans  of  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration, as  administered  by  that  Adminis- 
tration, for  the  quarter  ended  September 
30,  1959  (With  an  accompajiylng  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Ranking  and  Currency. 

AJCK^rDMXNT     OP      rXffTRICT     OF     COLUMBIA 

Rkventtr  Act  or  1M7 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 

transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 


to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Revenue 
Act  :f  1947  (With  an  accompanying  paper  ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colun^- 
bUt. 

Rd-'RT  or  District  or  CoLiTMBia 
Redevelop.me.nt  Land  Agenv  y 
Twi  letters  from  the  Chal.-mun.  District 
of  Coluntb,.!  Rpdevcioptneiit  Lund  Agency, 
datec.  October  8  and  October  26.  1959.  re- 
lating,' to  the  report  of  that  Agency  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1959  (With  an  ac- 
com.panylng  report;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia 

B-E-KiRT  o.s-   Land  .-UQUismoNS    National 
Capital  Planning  Commissidm 

A  letter  from  the  Chalrnian.  National  Cap- 
ital Planning  Commission,  Washington, 
DC  .  trarLsmlttlng.  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  Imd  acquisitions  by  that  Commission. 
for  the  fl!«cal  year  1959  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report  I ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

REPOST      op       THI      CHi^iAPR'KX      i       POTOMAC 

Tellph  ne  Co. 
A  letter  from  the  vice  president,  the 
Chesipeake  i  Potomac  Telephone  Co. 
Wafihlngton.  DC.  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  of  that  company,  for  the 
calerdar  vear  1959  (with  an  accompanying 
repoit)  t-o  the  C^^immlttee  on  the  DlsUlct 
of  Cc  limhta 

PEI^:.   >NFKCT    CP    E.XI^^TINC     PUVILEOR    OP    Preh 
iMPOiTATION       CF       CEklAIN       PkRSONAL       AMD 

HcusEHOLD  ErrrcTs 

A  letter  from  the  Q<.rrp+.iry  of  Defense 
tran  mlttinsr  a  draft  of  prorxTofd  le^^^latlon 
to  make  p«Tmanpnt  the  exlBting  privilege 
of  free  Imnr.rtatloi:  of  per'f  nnl  and  house- 
hold efTe.  ts  broight  into  t:ie  Unit»d  St«t»-8 
undtr  Cover!. men t  orders  and  for  other 
P'.rr  ,  fs  I  w.tn  aa  .■  .  .-nnanylng  paperi; 
to   tiie   C<jmmittce  on  Finance 

Amr-«.omknt  or  Intkrnai.   RrvKNtnt  Coot:   or 

:  '  )4.     Ri,i  \t:ng     t.     Cf;r'-N     I-;omf     Tax 

B-IEMPTION    or   A    PoRriGN    CENTr.AI.    Ba  .N  K 

A  .ettcr  from  the  Actlne  ^f^rre-.^rv  ■-'  »!  o 
Treasury  tran.smlttln?  a  draft  of  ;  rn^osn  : 
le^sia'inn  to  amend  tht'  Int«*rTia:  F.-vp-n  .. 
C  xle  if  19,^4  to  px<nnpt  f.-on.  tax  \nr  .me  de- 
rived by  a  for-lgn  central  bank  of  i  .sue  from 
obligations  of  the  United  States  (with  an 
accompanying  paperi;  to  the  Committee  on 
F.r.ai^ce. 

Rsport  or  AovisoRT  Council  on  PrBi.ic 
.■\>^:sTANrE 

A  letter  from  'he  Chalrm.an.  Atrl.sory 
C<jU:.ci1  on  Public  Ai.slstance.  S'x  .a!  .Secur- 
ity .Administration,  transmitting  pursua:.: 
to  law.  a  reiort  of  that  Coun-M  dated  Jan- 
uary 1960  (with  an  acrompanvlng  report  i ; 
to   toe  Committee  on    Plnance 

RrPORT       OF       RiNEGOTUTK>N       BOAAB 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  Renego- 
tlatlm  Board,  Washington.  DC.  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  that 
Board,  for  the  fiscal  year  July  1.  1958.  to 
June  30,  1959  (wl'h  an  accompanying  re- 
port);   to    the    Committee    on    Finance 

R!3»o«t  or   AnvisfRT   OofNciL   ow   Child 
Welfare  Skrvicxs 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Advisory 
Council  on  Child  Welfare  Services.  Washing- 
ton, DC  transmitting,  pur^'iv.':-  ',  law.  a 
report  of  that  Council,  dated  December  28. 
1859  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  finance. 

FlKANCIAL    StATTMENT    OP    TTIR    AMERICAN 
I^CGIOM 

A  letter  frmn  thf»  director,  le^slntlve 
commission,  the  American  Legion,  Waah- 
ingtn.  DC  transmitting  p:ir  uant  *>  :.iw, 
the  financial  statement  of  the  Ameriwn, 
Legion,  up  to  and  Including  the  period  ended 
Octoijer  31,  1959  (with  an  accompanying 
statement) ;    to  the  Committee  on   Finance. 
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RXPoRT        N    f*Rf>P08ID    InTKRNATIOHAL    Ci>LL«CE 
T09.    THE    CeNTTR    POR     C'lTLTfRAI       AND    TECH- 

N:      M         I'.  r>H     H^NGE        BttlWEEN        E'.i>T        AND 

West   in    Hawaii 

A  letter  from  the  Re<'retnrT  of  State, 
transmit tin(r  pursTia::t  t^i  !.iw  a  rrpfirt  on 
the  nn<!>ot:ed  InU'riiitlonal  «'oU»>v'e  f.  r  the 
C»nt*T  for  C'iltnral  and  T»><-h:ilrnl  Inter- 
chan^r  B»-twe>-r;  Ea-t  und  W'-«t  In  Hawaii, 
dated  lt'59  (with  an  n<-f-<im'-Rnv1ng  rep'wt); 
to  the  Commltl*""  o.n   Pir<".p-i     H»;atlonR 

Reports  on  International  Kitucational  Ex- 
chance  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State,  transmitting,  pursuant  ♦.>  law,  the 
aist  semiannual  report  on  the  IntrmatU  nal 
educational  exch,\n?^  oro^rram  of  the  D«-- 
partment  <>X  State  for  the  f>er1od  Jarninry  1 
through  June  30,  1958  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
etgn   Relations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State,  tranaiuiltiug.  pur  uui.i  to  taw,  the 
22d  semiaimuai  report  ol  the  international 
educational  exchange  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  for  the  period  July  1 
through  December  31.  1958  (with  an  ac- 
companying report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Change  or  Name  or  PRopt>SKO  Diafix)  Dam 
and  RtSERVOIR  ON  Rio  Urandb  to  Ami- 
STAO  Dam 

A  letter  frocn  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
SUte.  Informing  the  Senate  that  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  at  a 
meeting  on  October  12.  1959,  at  Camp  David, 
Md..  hnd  aprreed  that  the  name  of  the  pro- 
p>o»ed  Diablo  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  should  be  changed  tn  Amlstad  Dam; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

AiTROPBUTlOWS  lNr:DENT  To  PartuipaTIOV 
IJ«     IMTXKMATIONAL     BurtaU     P-iR     the     I'RO- 

TEcnoN  or  Industrial  Propextt 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  tnms- 

mitting   a  draft   of    piopoMd   legl5latlon    to 

authorli'.e  appropriations  Incident  Ui  U  S. 
partfclpatlon  In  the  Inlernatlunal  Bureau 
for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property 
(with  aa  accompanying  paper),  to  Uie  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 
Report     on      Certain      Personal      Propkxty 

ReCEIVTD       BT       iiTATE       OVkJ^'Ja        pRoPkRT  T 

AGrNcijcs 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
EducaUon.  and  Welfare,  transmitiing  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  persi^na;  property 
received  by  3Ute  surplus  property  agencies 
f  r  distribution  to  public:  heaiih  and  educa- 
Uonal  Uifitltutions  and  civa  defense  organi- 
zauous.  for  the  quarter  July  1  through 
September  30.  1950  (with  an  accompanyii.g 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Ooverninent 
Operations. 

RaPOBTS         on         RtSTORATUN         OP         BaIJINCES 

Withdrawn  From  Aptroprutioks 
A  letter  frt,m  the  Secretarv  of  Labor, 
transmitUng.  pursuant  t-  law.  a  re^xart  on 
the  restoraUon  of  •7  2iKy776  4l  U)  the  ac- 
onunts  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
curity (With  an  a<"  ompanying  rep<jrti;  to 
the  Committee  on  Cioveniment  Ofieratlons. 

A  letter  frfjm  the  Administra'or.  General 
Services  Administration  Washington.  DC. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  eight  reports 
relating  to  restoraUon  of  balances  of  i.ppr(^- 
priations  In  that  Administration  (with  ac- 
companying reports) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Op)en\tlons. 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Washington,  DC. 
transm.ltting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
restoration  of  balances  In  the  accounU  of 
that  Commission  (with  an  accompanving  re- 
port); to  the  OommiUee  on  Oovemmeiii 
0!>eriit;on8. 

A  lett/M-  from  the  AcUng  Secretary  of 
Health.  Kfluration  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting, pur-    .     •    •.     :,.x,   17  report*  on  res'^ra- 
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tion  c>r  bslan'^e.*  In  the  accounts  of  the  D^  - 
J  ;irtnvent  ol  HealUi,  Education  and  We.lare 
(With  jMX-omi  anyinjf  rcporu,)  .  to  the  C  111- 
rnitu?e   cjn   Oo  .ernmeni  (Jperatl oris. 

A  lewt^er  from  the  Aaaubant  Atu  .-ney  Gen- 
eral rJ»-parUT«>nt  of  Justice,  trani^mitting, 
purruant  t.i  Ua  a  report  on  rcRtoraUc  n  cf 
brilaocos  ir  Uie  accounts  of  tiiat  IX  ;>artrnei.  t 
(Wilh  .in  aci  Oiir^nyir.g  report)  ;  U.  the  Can,- 
tnittse   on  Oo'rerrnipnt    Ojjerutioru' 

A  letter  t.xtn  Uie  A.wist.ir.t  tjecretary  of 
Commerce  trii.-iaittlng,  pur-suant  tn  law, 
reports  on  rer u>ration  of  I  aianc-e  m  tlie  ac- 
count* of  toe  Departmriii  ol  Commerce,  for 
the  hscal  year  ernlro  June  30  lv.->W  1  with 
acooopai  yii.'^  repurte)  cu  the  Comn,.iteeon 
Cior  errimen'    (Operations 

A  ietter  Imifi  the  A.  unr  Secntary  of  A^l- 
cutlure.  tranfrr.it ting,  pursuant  to  law.  re- 
p<ir!.s  on  r' ■  •  '■.■:  <  '.  !^■1;a!lces  in  the  ac- 
counts «'f  Uie  I*epa.rtmrnt  of  ACT"»'~u;ture 
(wiiii  aoc-mi  anjring  re;»<rta);  U)  the  Cocn- 
znlttae    on    O    vetrimfnt    Op>Ttit»«»r  s 

A  letter  .'rem  \X."  Assuvnnt  .■■  '-cretary  f<^r 
A<lini  :;lsirati  a.  l>epartm>  i-i  of  fcLate,  tran.':- 
iruu.ng.  purt.  jam  u>  law.  re|x  rts  01.  resto- 
ration of  bal..rkcc6  in  toe  accounts  of  that 
Depdj  Lm<  nt  viui  a>  con  lianyi.-ig  reiwrtsi; 
to  Uiv  C><n  mi  tee  uii  (.~5-,  erninei.i  OpcrL.tACins. 

A  li'ltc;  fro.ii  tl^  Adiuiiii.  traLivt  A».sutAnt 
SocireUiry  uf  the  Ziiterior  t.'sinijnitUnf;,  pur- 
suant U^  Uw.  a  tep<irt  c  n  r<  .stortiUon  of  bnl- 
anc«(>  in  Lhe  icotuuu  <i:  Uje  DefiArLiuent  of 
the  Interior  1  wiUi  an  i»or^  an(janying  rrj«orl  1  ; 
to  the  Oitimi.tce  uii  CiwVciiUi*-!.  i  Opeiai     :..•- 

A  IctU;.'  f;v.ni  the  ACI.XI4;  ^iet  rttary  (if  D' - 
fcnK'  Lraj^sin.uj-.^.  ;>ursui«i.t  to  i  iw.  repor".>; 
on  resu>rau  1  of  bi^Iances  Ir.  the  accoun'v.s 
of  U..e  De(MirUnt;it  of  Dife:,*e,  a?  of  June 
30  1959  ( 1*1  Hi  a»xx>nip  in)  ;rvg  reports);  to  the 
Committee  o<i    Ciovc;  umtnt   Oj.sratii'us. 

A  icUer  Xruoi  the  Director.  NatiL>nal  Hea  1- 
quarters,  Selective  Service  Sv<tf;r.  Washinc- 
tOQ.  DC.  traiianutung,  j  urbutiit  to  .iiw.  a 
report  on  Ui«  reAU>riiLw  u  of  balances  in  an 
account  of  that  yystem  wiUi  an  ac<xirn- 
panylng  repeat  .  to  Uie  Cjuinuttee  ca  ticv- 
ernriienl  Opeiau  jns. 

A  letter  from  the  adn»lnn,tra'ive  nssistant, 
Secretary  of  jie  Inienor.  LraitMnutmg.  pur- 
suant to  :  :>M  I  .'I'^xjrt  oil  thr  resUvaUon  of 
biiiances  .1.  ..1  accn'unl  of  U^e  Bureau  of 
Mines.  Dtp^' jiiri.t  .  ;  the  Interior  (With  an 
accompanyln,;  rtp,,-i,.  to  the  Conuuittee  on 
Government  Operations 

A  letter  frc  m  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treajiory.  traasmltUng,  pursuant  to  law.  re- 
ports on  restoration  of  bi-.lhnce*  in  the  ac- 
counts of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  under  Juris- 
diction c*  the  T:>7>artment  of  the  Trefisury 
(with  accom'ienvim'  reports);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on    Oirernment   Operations 

A  letter  from  the  adnilnlstratlve  as»lst*iit. 
Secretary  of  .he  Interior,  transmlttii.^.  pur- 
mai.i  to  Uw  reprjrts  on  r««torriUon  of  b«l- 
ar.ces  of  appnoprj.itlorts  In  oertfain  accounts 
In  the  Department  of  tJ>e  Interior  (with 
acompanymj  reports);  tr  the  Committee 
uu  OovemnMent  Operations 

A  Iftter  Irjm  the  Chief.  Budget  and  Fi- 
nance Divu.iii,  U.S.  Civil  iiervu  f  Comn  .  - 
slon,  tr.i:. ,■••..;•  ting,  puryuani  Ui  law.  a  rep.  rt 
on  the  restoration  of  balances  In  an  account 
nndw  the  Jurtsdlctlr^n  of  that  Commission 
(with  un  accompanying  report  1 ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    ^I^v^mment    OrerRt'Ti^ 

A  letter  Tr -m  V.ie  AssUtanl  D.rector.  Ai- 
mii.lstratlve  3nire  of  the  US  Courts,  Wa.'-h- 
lii^nou  D  C,  trariiim: I U:-»g.  pursuant  to  law 
reports  on  the  restaratlon  of  balances  in 
cer'ain  acrr^Tnts  f  that  OTice  iwith  arc^m- 
panyine:  n^po-ts'i  to  the  Oocnnitttee  on  G<jv- 
ernment  OTfjerritlrm* 

A  lett»T  fritn  the  Deputy  Admlnlstrr.t  r. 
Veterans'  AdnlnUtratlon.  Washington  DC. 
trnnxniltting.  purstiant  to  law.  reports  on 
r««'oration  <■'  balances  of  appropriations  In 
certfain  a<xx>unT5  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  Adminlrtxatlon.  as  of  June  80,  1659 
(with  aooom^anying  reports):  to  the  Com- 
■     mlttee  on  Oc^ eminent  L>p<  rations. 
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A  letter  f  rocn  the  General  Oounael.  National 
I.UKjr  HeliiUons  Board.  Waahingtoa.  D.C  , 
traxwmiilinK.   pursuant    to   lav.  a  report  en 

the  rebivjiatioij  ol  bainnces  ol  appri.^pri.'itlon 
In  the  account  "Salaries  and  TExpenses."  ad- 
ministered by  that  B--»ard  (T»ith  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Comn.lttee  on  Gov- 
ernment  OpeT«»loni« 

A  Ir-tcT  fr^m  the  Chief.  Accotmtlnft  Divi- 
sion. Federal  A^-latlon  Apenr^  Witshinetoi 
DC  ,  transmlttln^t  p\irs\iant  tn  law  rvyi<^\s- 
on  Tertoratlon  of  bn'.rir!«-f*  of  approprntior,? 
In  accounts  admlnirtered  by  that  Aern'-y  r..-- 
of  June  SO.  1959  (with  nc<^Tmpenylnc  r- - 
ports):  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Government 
Operations 

A  If  tier  fmm  thf  Comptroller  F^oaxria 
C.mal  iA)mpau- .  Baiuoa  H<  i^iits.  Car.ai  Zone. 
transmitting,  pursuant  t<  l.iv..  s  report  prior 
to  restoratioti  of  balauoe^  iuith  an  accom- 
panying report^:  to  the  Couimitiee  on  Gov- 
ern men  i  Operations 

A  le  ter  Iron,  the  AdiuinifetraUve  .tVa^UiUu^.t 
to  lae  iJifoct  r,  livr.v^u  of  ihe  Budft.  Ex- 
ecutive c.Tict'  ui  tiw.'  Prcsiaeiit,  tranfcaiilUtig. 
pursu.iUi  \*j  law.  a  report  on  tiie  refctoraUi  :i 
of  belauccj  a^ccLu.g  a]  propriaiions  mfcoe  to 
that  Bureau  (wjth  an  accompanylnj  paper  ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Congress, 
Washington,  DC  transmitting,  pursnant  to 
law  report*  on  rei«tr«m Hon s  of  halanceF  W!'!i- 
drawn  fr^m  apnrriorlr  tlon  and  fund  ac- 
counts In  X\\^\  l)e!'»arln  ent  fwtth  acmtr. - 
pftnyln*?  reports):  to  the  CxnniUtec  on  Go. - 
emmcrt  O^jeratiins 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  SnuiU 
Business  Administration,  W«?htn«rton.  DC. 
tra nam ': ting,  purstiant  to  law,  a  report  pri  r 
to  rertoration  of  balance  of  that  Adnunictr Li- 
tton (Willi  an  accompanying  rc}Xjrt;,  U:  the 
CotnniiLU'f     on    Goveriinitnt    Opcratioi^s. 

Report  on  Disposals  oir  FoRxicif  Excess 
PaoerrrY 

A  letter  frr»m  the  AJmIt  l>?trat!Te  Awrtrtsnt 
Secretary  of  Agr'nilture  transmitting,  ptir- 
ninnt  to  law  a  report  on  the  a'-tlrltip?  ;  f 
the  Department  of  AprlmjItTire  on  the  di.";- 
poeals  of  foreign  excess  pr(Tperty.  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1959  (with  an 
acoompanylne  reixirt);  to  the  Ooirimittee  on 
Oavemmenl  Operations. 

Amenumtnt  of  FiaoraA.L  Pe.ofBRTT  Km  AnajiN- 
PinLATTVE  Services  Act  of  1949 

A  letter  fr^m,  the  .^  cim.ln  1st  rate  r.  General 
Benices  Administration,  transmitting  a 
drrift  rf  prop->eed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 109 ^g>  (?r  f-.e  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Sernces  Act  of  1949  (with  an 
accompanying  paperi;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Oi->oratlt.'n.s. 

Riporr  ON  Operations  in  PauoucnoN  or 
Abaca 
A  letter  from  the  .Administrator.  General 
Services  AdininLsu-ation  Washington..  DC. 
trananuiung.  pursuant  to  law,  a  rejKirt  c  f 
that  AaxninistraUon  on  ofieratlons  In  tl.e 
productuui  ;  a:,aca.  fc  r  the  lineal  year  1953 
(With  an  acoompanying  re]x>rt  ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operatlana. 

RaiH3«T  CM   Fix.ix>win»  Ranrw  of  Aasisr- 
AircE  PWKa.'.M  roa  Laos 

.K  If, Tr  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  Statea.  transmitting  a  copy  of 
his  letter  to  the  IXrectar.  Intemattonal  Co- 
operation AdmlnLstratkin.  dated  October  16. 
l»afl.  relating  to  a  report  to  Oongreas  dated 
July  31,  :9&9,  concerning  the  aasistanoe  pr  - 
gram  for  L*og  (with  an  aooompanylng 
paper ) .  to  the  Coaiinlttee  on  Oorerninent 
uperauons. 

Report  ON  Followttp  Review  oir  OpaunoNS 

OT   HFNrr   C     ifosTiN    Airfield     Naval    Air 

MATcaiAL   Cairria.    PHiLAiKij>mA.  Pa. 

A  letter  from  the  OomptroUer  OenaraJ   of 

the    United    Statea.    reporting,    pursuant    to 

la  ».  on  a  f oil  jwup  review  of  the  operaticiis 


of  the  Henry  C.  VusUn  AirCeid.  Naval  Air 
Material  Center.  Phuadeiphxa.  Pa,  during 
the  fiscal  year  ISA*,  to  the  Camxrattee  on 
Gvjvernment  Operations. 

Bhokt-Fokm   Refoct  on   Attoit  or   OOLtrMsiA 
Rtveh  Power  Stbtem  and  Rclatid  Acnn- 

TIES 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General   of 

t?.e  Ur.;;rG  Sr.'ef  t  r,-^ir.smltt1i.g.  purstirrt 
to  law,  a  6hort-/orm  report  on  audit  of  ti.e 
OWumbia  Hiver  Power  System  and  Re^au'd 
Activittes,  for  the  hscai  year  id^  with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  en 
Government    Operations. 

Rra»0«T    ON    RrVTTTW    OF    f?^m,T     ACTIVITIES    »«   R 

MiiT.rY  .Assistance  Program  Untttj) 
SiATES  Army  Ixjcistical  Depot,  Jap  ah 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gena«l  of 
the  U.-itej  S;,;ti-s.  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  tiie  review  of  but  ply 
activities  lor  the  muitiAry  assiAtauce  pr  - 
gri.m,  MS>.  Array  LogisUcai  Depot,  Japan, 
dated  Decen,ber.  iflii*  (with  au  accompany - 
ir^  report);  to  the  Committee  on  Goveru- 
mjnt  Opera UouA. 

RrpnwT  ON  Rrvrrm-  or  StmntviSTON  of  Cesttatv 
Oil    ant»    Gas    Ophiations    bt    Gwjlogical 

SLTi\'f:Y 

A  letter  from  the  Comptrolier  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmttmcr.  pur.=uant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  review  ol  superTi^i  :m 
of  01.1  tnd  gas  operauons  and  production  en 
OOTerr.aient  and  Indian  lands  by  Geological 
Survey  Department  of  the  Interior.  N  >- 
Tt-mb  r,  19&fi  (with  an  aoconiprinying  re- 
port; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Opyerations. 

RiPcrT  O.N  Rfvtew  of  Relocation  and  .Alttk- 
ATiDN     or    Cektaim     FAOLmES,     Coaps     or 

E.NClMKElRa 

h  .•WIT  fr:m  the  Comptroller  Generjil  of 
the  United  States,  tranfmittlng.  pursuant 
to  law  a  report  on  the  review  of  the  reloca- 
Uon  and  alteraUon  of  faciiiues  for  water 
TesouTjes  ceveiopnient  projecu  Corps  of 
Kugiueers  (Civil  FuncUonf),  Department  of 
the  Army  and  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  De- 
partment of  the  Into^or.  June,  1930  (with 
an  acoompanyiag  report^;  to  Uie  Caauniuee 
on   G'  \'ernment    Operations. 

RRPoar  OK  Rkview  or  1956  CoMsavAnoM  He- 
scavK   PaoGRAic,   OaaEMODiTT   Stabilization 

bESVKIE 

A  ietter  Iraax.  the  OomptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  traiisznitung,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  review  of  the  1859 
conservation  reserve  program.  Oommodity 
Stabilization  Scrice.  Department  of  Api- 
culture, June  I&jO  (with  an  accompanying 
report/;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operatiooa. 

RXFOKT  ON    RxmCW   OF    FZDBaAL-AlD    HiGHW  AT 

PaocEAM^.    RacioH    2.    Ha^esstowm,    Md. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmlttinc  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  rerlrw  of  the  Federal-fiid 
highway  program.  Region  2,  Hagerrtown, 
Md.,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  Department  of 
Canimerce.  dated  October  1358  (with  an  ac- 
companying report'!  ;  to  the  Committee  on 
OoTemment  Operations. 

Retoet  on  Rkvuw  or  Ski-f-cted  Acti\-itixs 
or  Natal  SrppTT  Depot,  MucHAwicsBiniG, 
Pa. 

A  iett^  from  the  ComptroUer  Generai  of 
the  United  States,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  a  re II lew  of  selected  acUrlUea  of  the  Naval 
Supply  Depot.  Mechanloat>urg.  Pa„  dated 
November  ifi,  1650;  to  the  Cooimlttaa  on 
(Sovemment  Opermtioos. 

Report  on  RE\^Ew  or  AiKcsarr  MAHmnfANCz 
aim    StrFFLT    AcmrrmBS,    AxacaarT    Rcaib 
am)  8in>n.T  Bass.  U^  Coast  Ooakb 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  OenermI  of 

the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
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law.  a  repxjrt  on  review  of  the  aircraft  main- 
tenance and  supply  activities  at  the  Aircraft 
Repair  and  Supply  Base  U  S  Coaat  Guard, 
Treasury  Department,  dated  December  23, 
1959  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee   on   Government   Operations. 

Rkport  ov  Review  of  Vehicle  Maintenance 
AND    Replacement    Costs,    Dkpahtment    or 

THB    Aui    FORCI 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmi'tirig,  p'lrsuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  review  of  vehicle  mTinte- 
nance  and  replacement  costs.  D^'pa.rtrr.ent  of 
the  Air  Force,  dated  December  15,  1959  (w!*.h 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committ-ee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Review  of  Certain  Polices  Prq- 
cedukes.  and  practices  of  general  berv- 
ICES  Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Genora!  of 
the  United  States,  transmitt;ni?.  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  if  the  pollr;p.<?  pro- 
cedures, and  practices  of  the  Gener.^1  Serv- 
ices Administration,  relatinij  to  the  selec- 
tion of  s;t»s  for  the  .=  '  rn^e  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials,  dated  May  1959  (with  an 
accompanying  report  i  ;  to  the  C"omm:tiee  on 
Government  Operat. ms 

Report  on  Review  of  National  Deeensi 
Reserve  Fleet 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmittlne,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  review  of  the  National 
Defense  RefTve  Fleet,  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Commerce,  for  the 
fiscal  years  1957  ani  1958  (with  an  accom- 
panying rep'.rti,  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations, 

Report  on  Review  or  low- Rent  Housing 
Activities,    Pvep.to    Riro    and    the    Virgin 

ISLANTS 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  review  of  the  low-rer.t 
houslnc;  activl'les  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Public  Housing  Administra- 
tion. Housing  and  H'lme  Finance  .Agency, 
dated  July  li<58  ^  with  an  accomp'iriv;-  :_'  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  GovfTiiment 
Operations. 

Report  on  Review  of  Set  ected  Srppt  t  Ac- 
tivities. Vetekans'  Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting.  pur=-.uant  to 
law.  a  report  on  review  of  selected  supply 
activities  of  the  Veteran.-:'  Administration,  for 
the  fiscal  years  1957  and  1958  iwlth  an  ac- 
companying report  I  ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Review  or  Sri  ectttd  A.?pr^Ts  or 
DiSAEUirr  iNsru-ANCE  Program 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  .States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  review  of  selected  aspects 
of  the  disability  insurance  program.  Bureau 
of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  I.asurance,  Social 
Security  Adminlstrat;  m,  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  dated  June 
1959  (With  an  accompanying  report  i  ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
Report  on  Review  or  Selected  Insurance 
Operations  of  Veterans'  Admini.stratiwn 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  review  of  selected  Insur- 
ance operations  of  the  Veterans"  Administra- 
tion, for  the  Oscal  year  1958  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operation^. 

Report  on  Review  of  Management  Contp.ols 
or  Department  or  Corrections,  District 
or  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  management  c  >n- 
trols  of  the  Department  of  Corrections,  Dis- 


trict of  Columbia  government,  dated  Octo- 
Ijer  1958  i  with  an  accompanying  reiwrt);  to 
•.he   Committee   on    Government    Operations. 

Report  on  Revifw  or  Activities  in  Regions 

I,    2,    AND    5,    FORE.sT    SEXVICI.    DEPARTMENT   OE 

Agricultltie 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
tiie  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  review  of  activities  In 
Northern  Region  (Region  1),  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Region  (Region  2).  and  California  Re- 
gion (Region  5),  Forest  Service,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  dated  September  1958  (with 
in  accompanying  report);  to  the  Commit- 
",e?  on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Rrvnw  or  Procurement  Storage, 
AN!)  E>ilivert  AcTTvrriEs,  Relative  to  No. 
6  Ftnn.  On, 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  procurement,  stor- 
age, and  delivery  activities,  relating  to  No  8 
fuel  oil.  Washington,  DC.  regional  office. 
General  Services  AdmlnlstrRtlon.  dated  Feb- 
ruary 1959  (with  an  accompanying  rep'jrti; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Report  on  Rir\'rEW  or  Selected  AcrrvrrTis  or 
THE    Milttary    Sea    Transportation    Skrv- 

icx 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  Unit«d  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  review  of  selected  activities 
of  the  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service. 
Department  of  the  Navy  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  ttae  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmeut  Operations. 

Report  on  Review  or  Research  Training, 
AND  Fellowship  Grant-in-Aid  Programs 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  research,  training, 
and  fellowship  grant-in-aid  programs  ad- 
mlnist^'red  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Heal-h.  Public  Health  Service.  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  dated 
February  1959  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

Report  on  Examination  or  US  Contribu- 
tions to  European  Payments  Union 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  examination  of  United 
States  contributions  to  European  Payments 
Union  (succeeded  by  European  Fund).  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Administration,  De- 
partment of  State  ( with  an  accompanying 
report  i ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  International 
Co<:>peratlon  Administration.  Wa.shlngton, 
DC.  transmltUng  a  reply  to  the  Comptrol- 
ler General,  relating  to  the  Comptroller's  re- 
port, transmitted  to  the  Senate  on  Novem- 
ber 8.  1959.  regarding  an  examination  of 
United  States  contributions  to  the  European 
Payments  Union  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations 

Report  on  Examination  of  Certain  Air 
Force  Contracts  With  General  Electric 
Co. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  examination  of  E>epart- 
ment  of  the  Air  Force  contracts  with  General 
Electric  Co  ,  Heavy  Military  Electronic 
Equipment  Department.  Syracuse.  NY., 
dated  December  1959  (with  an  accompanying 
report.,  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

AfDiT   Rep.  irts 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  an  audit  report  on  the  Inland  Water- 
ways   Corporation,    for    the    fiscal    year    1959 


(with     an     accompanying     re|><)ri  i  ,     to     the 
Committee  on  Government  Ooerations 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Southeastern 
Power  System  and  Related  Activities,  Corps 
of  Engineers  (ClvU  Functions  i  ,  IVpartm^'nt 
of  the  Army,  and  Southeastern  P  *pr  Afi- 
mlnlstratlon.  Depnrtment  of  the  Interior. 
for  the  fiscal  years  1957  and  1968  i  with  an 
accompanying  report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  pursuant  Uj 
law.  an  audit  report  on  CusUidlanshlp  Func- 
tions. Ofnce  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Unlt/J 
States  Treasury  Depertment.  for  the  fiscal 
year  1958  (with  an  accnmpmnving  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Oovernment  Operr- 
tlons 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  0«nersl  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur'^unnl  to 
law.  an  audit  rep.irt  on  the  National  Wool 
Program.  Commodity  Credit  Corp  ration 
Denartment  of  Agriculture.  dn?*>d  Aug)i«t 
1958  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovernment  Operations 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Genera!  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  pur«uant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  0<  rpas  Memo- 
rial Institute  of  Tropical  and  Prevpntlve 
Medicine,  Inc  .  for  the  fiscal  venr  1959  rwith 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  C<jmmlttee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  p  iriuant  to 
law.  an  audit  report  on  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Activities.  New  Orleans  Com- 
modity OfBce,  Commodity  Stablllzj^tl-^^n  Ser , - 
Ice.  Denartment  of  Agriculture,  dated  Jan- 
uary 1959  (with  an  accompanying  report  i : 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Genera!  f 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  an  audit  report  on  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  su- 
pervised by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  for  the  fiscal  year  1959  (with  an  nc- 
companylng  report);  to  the  Committee  .m 
Oovernment  Operations 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  an  audit  report  on  the  Office  of  De- 
fense Lending.  Treasury  Department,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1950  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations 

Sho«t-Porm  Report  on  Acdxt  or  Tennessee 
Vallet  AtTTHomrrr 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General   of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.    a    short-form    report    to    the    Board    of 
Directors.  Tennessee  Valley  Auth(jrlty.  on  the 
audit    of    the    financial    statements    of    that 
Authority  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1959  (with  an  accompanying  report  t;  to  the 
Committee    on   Government   Operations. 
Report  on  Examination  of  Pricing,  Depart- 
ment   or    the    Air    Force    Contract    A? 
09(603) -32259 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  SUtes.  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  examination  of  pricing 
of  Department  of  the  Air  Force  contract  AP 
09 (603) -32259)  with  General  Motors  Corp, 
AC  Spark  Plug  Division.  Milwaukee,  Wis 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
Report  on  Examination  or  Pricing  or  Am 
Force  Contract  AF41(608i  8175 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  renort  on  the  examination  of  the  pric- 
ing of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
contract  AF(  608) -8175.  with  the  Rheera 
Manufacturing  Co  .  aircraft  division.  Downey, 
Calif,  (with  an  accompanying  report i ;  to  t^.e 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
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Ret'okt  on  Examination  or  Prktkc  or  Air 
FoiuTt  (  onTRACTf.  AF  30(«36i  -34M  and  A> - 

A  letter  irooa  t*ie  OcmptroUer  General  at 
tiie  United  -vCntes,  tnu^amittlnc  pursuant  U' 
law.  a  rcpcr-.  on  examlnaUon  of  Uie  prk^iic  of 
Deriartn  ent  c'  U.e  Air  Foroe  oont.-acts  AF 
30  Si^D)  ^4^4  and  AF  :K)(635  36«6  with  Lhe 
Northern  Rtdio  Co,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  N.Y. 
(with  an  acxjmpanylng  report;,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  (Jovernment   Operations. 

Report  on  Examination  of  Peicinc  or  Cer- 
tain DepaRimk/st  or  the  Ajb  Force  Sub- 
contracts 

A  letter  irom  tiie  Cxjmptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  tran&mlttiixg.  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  examination  of  the  pricing 
of  certain  I>ep«rtineni  of  the  Air  Force  sub- 
oor.tract,t  R»ard  t.o  the  Telecomputing  O^irp  , 
WhlttaktT  controls  rtlvuit  n,  IjOs  Angeles 
Calif  by  GT.era!  M  >t<>r»  C^rp  AniR.>n  d:vl- 
slon  IndiAi  R:»r>lls  Ind  (wlt)i  an  arc<impanv- 
lu^  rcporli  t..  tiie  Cumxailtee  uja  Guverii- 
ment  Op>eratlons. 

Report  on  Examimatio*;  or  Peicinc  <iw  Cer- 
tain Fjxei  -Pai'  I  t-^UBCoNraA<T8 
A  letter  from  Lhe  Comptroller  General  of 
tl*e  United  States.  traitsmiUlng  pursuant  U 
law  a  .'f  [•  r  on  exan.inatiOn  of  the  prlriv.p  of 
flxed-pnce  •ub<-ontracts  l».sued  to  Gener..: 
Electric  iXi  by  the  American  B  .sch  Arni:i 
Corp,  r  c  15  -6i  Uxrbcr  (i.-e  coi.tro.  radar 
undT  Oepii-Une-  t  '^'.  'lie  Air  J-  jrc*  contrax't.- 
(wlth  an  •(^corapaiiTi'ig  reports;  the  Cotn- 
mittJ?e  on  G  jvtn.ment  OperaUun.s. 

RrpowT  ow  Ttrrrrw  or  MAHAOrMFNT  or  LsAsrc 
P«T\ATr  1  TNEs  Tri  rPHo^fB  Fach  rriRS  r>r- 
p^»T^^rNT  of  DrFTNSi  and  SELR<-TEti  Civrt 
Acrrir-rrs 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
til e  United  States,  transmitting  pursuant  to 
l.-iw  a  rv\m  •'.,•.  rrriew  '  f  the  mrinagenient 
of  letised  private  Uness  telephone  facilities  In 
tl.e  I>«;i*rtment  of  Defense  and  scUrted  ci%'U 
agencies  ^w:U.  an  ac.  ^mpiuiyint  report);  to 
tiie    (.-ijuiniut/ p    on    (i  <verninent    Oi-eraMoru 

.^  letter  rnm  the  Cha.rmai.  Frderai  C*jm- 
munications  C>»mnus.slon.  Wa^iuiigton.  DC  , 
refirnrig  to  the  report  <  n  review  of  MnuHge- 
ment  of  LeaAcd  lYivate  Ldne.s  Telfphotie  Fa- 
cilities in  t^ie  [>  parLment  of  Defense  and 
Beiaetod  Civil  .VicncifA,  triui.sin:tting  t  ,  tlie 
Senate  on  No^ejntxrr  24.  is*5i<,  by  the  Gomp- 
Lruller  Geuerai  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Committee  on  Ck  vernment  Operations 

Rf:p<^>ftT  ON  Rkfirw  or  Mm:    ai    CHARrrir?"  and 

FKVrOMfN'.s      HO-SPITAL       PROGRAMS        DISTRICT 
or  C«>1  UMBIA 

A  l-'-i.'  ;•  rn  the  Cf)mptn  l!er  General  of 
the  Ur.ttfd  S'.if^  trrinjTr-.ittlrg  pursuant  to 
law  a  rf^vTrt  nn  r^vle^  of  mrdl<-nl  charities 
and  FVe*»<:imrn"?<  H'-isptta!  prv«gram5  EH.'tri'-i 
Of  CV^Uimbia  p"  ■,  errmei.t  dat^d  November 
1958  (With  an  n 'C' nip?,  r.  ving  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Gr\'ernment  Operations. 

Retukt    on    Examination    or    Etonomic    a.vd 

TtXrHNlC-AL  ASMSTAN'   L  PEot,*_*M   fX  "R   InDI* 

A    lettex   f r  »m   t.ie    Oomptroiler   General   of 
the  Uiiited  Su»t<^b.  trantrnitliag,  pursuant  t 
law     a    rrp- irl    in    examination    of    Eco:ir)ml 
aid  ler.'inlrril  .^Hllstan^e  I»rogram  for  India 
IntemauonaJ     Ooprration     Administratior, 
Departnit-nt    ul    Slntc      It    the    (\acai     year^ 
1955-58   (with  an  accan:ipanj  iii«  re;>u:;,.    u 
the   Committee   on   G    \<^rr.n;pnt    Ojierati.  i-.s 

A  letter  from  the  A  'in^-  r>!.'e^tr.r.  inter- 
national Cooperation  .f-lrr:  r^isTation,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  transmit ".rt.  '.^r  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  5M«r<n»e,  a  r^py  of  hl5  reply  to  the 
Comptroller  rrer.'-rf.l  tf'ntlr.g  to  the  report 
of  the  Cr>mpt.m'!er  G^-nernV  trnrrmltted  to 
the  Senate  on  aeptrtnber  14,  1»5»,  regarding 


economic   and    let  nmcai    a-s: 


prt  jjTiin. 


for  India.  International  C  -opera "Jon  Acim: 
lslr-..t»on,  IVpartnent  of  State,  for  the  flscsil 
yei.r?  196")    58  i  with  !in  aco(<mpunytn{;  pa.per; 
I"    the    CX>aimitte«   on    Cioverninent    Oj>era- 
tions. 


Report  on  Examination  or  MiLiTAaT  Assist- 
ance PaOGKAM  AlMUjriSTBCKD  BY  DEPABTMXNT 

or   the  Navt 

A  letter  from  the  OomptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States  U-amimltting,  pursuant  to 
law  a  report  on  exaiiunatkin  oi  tixe  military 
assistance  prugram  (ulniinlstered  by  t^e  De- 
pa.'-tmei.t  of  the  Nary  .with  an  accompany- 
ing repor;,i ,  to  tlie  Cocuuiitee  oa  Govern- 
ment Operatlona. 

Report      r    Att    pnft    Oenerai.    Rjh^ttng   t<o 

iNFfJUSTATt    CoMPAtT     Vo    CCN&ERVX    On.    AND 

Gas 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  tran?- 
muting.  pursuant  to  Uw,  his  report  reiatiiig 
to  the  renewa;  of  the  interstate  Ci^mjiact  u 
conserve  oti  tu.a  ga^,  as  of  September  1.  lWi9 
(WiLh  an  a^-c  jinpanymg  report)  to  the  Com- 
n..-'''-  : :  ■  I  :  .    T    uiiG    Iiiiuiar    Affairs. 

Hkj>obt    h  DEvELXfPMENT  Or  PiNE  Riv^  Paoj- 

B>.T    IvkTUa'SU'N,    C-oLa  >aAIK)    AND    NXW   MCXIC- ' 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transnmt.ng.  purstiajii  to  law.  m. 
unfavorahie  report  renting  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Pine  River  project  extendi' <n  m 
southwestern  Colorado  and  northwestern 
New  Mexico  (with  accooif^inyinc  pipers  i 
Uj  the  C-immittee  on  Interior  and  Iiisuii.T 
A?A.rs 

RXPOPT    ON     CoN.-^TRUCn     N     AND     OPTRA  TION    OF 

.^Ai  ;.NE  Watoi  Dim  nsttlati.  n  Plants 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  iJie 
li^leiior.  reporting  pursuaiit  i.  ia».  thi;-.  a 
process  baa  been  st-iected  fi>r  the  fuurth 
saline  water  demonstration  plant,  to  the 
Committee  on   Interior   and    Insular   Affaire 

PaoJBCT  PROPo.«At«  Under  Smalx  Rbcxama- 
TioK  Pkojects  Act  of  19S6 

A  letter  fr-^m  the  Artlne  .Secretary  of  the 
Ir.terior.  reporting,  pursuant  to  law  on  a 
project  propoaal  of  Uie  South  San  Joaquin 
Irrigation  District,  San  Juaqum  Ccunty 
Calif,  under  the  Small  Rf^cLvm^iion  Projects 
Act  of  1956  (With  acco.n.pai.ylng  papers") ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporUng.  pursuant  to  law,  on  a 
project  proposal  of  the  San  Benito  Ccjunty 
Water  District,  HoUieter,  Calif  ,  under  the 
Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956  i  with 
accompanying  papers;,  to  Lhe  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Aaaistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting  pursuant  Uj  law,  l>i. 
a  project  jjropoBal  <  .'  the  Browns  Vulley  Irrt- 
griti  'n  Disrri.-t  Yuba  C-out.ty  Civlif  .  under 
the  StzuUl  Re<-iamation  I^rojects  Act  of  1856; 
to  the  Oomm!tt<-e  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AIT  airs 

r.rv^m-r  ot»  ^ot/-^RAT^  Rmx  Ptobace  PaoJECT 

AND   PAKTiriPATINC  PROJECTS 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
t!ie  Interior,  t  ran.-^mit  ting  pursuant  Xo  "..nw 
a  report  on  the  status  of  the  Colorado  River 
61  r.ii:e  protect  and  participating  pr  jerus, 
for  ti.e  n&cai  \  ear  ended  June  30.  1069  iwiih 
H  .  .»c<i>mjj<u  yin^  refiort).  to  the  Cocnraittee 
o..  ii^ii  :  io.'  a.ij>.i  Iiif^  Uitr  Affairs 

Rei-ort  on  Credit  Fond  TaANSAcrrowf , 
Bi-Rrjitr  or  Indian  Attaiks 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  tran.<:n-.lttinp.  jvursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  credit  fund  transur'ions.  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1959  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
IntertOT  and  Insular  Affairs. 

KKAiunsTMENT    OR    Cawcelj-ation    or    Debts 

Against  iNDuircAi    '  r  TliirEs  or  Indians 

A  letter  from  the  Aaslstftr.t  Secretary  of 
the  luterior  triuianiUtiag,  pursiiaj^t  to  J.iw 
orders  for  the  adju,«tmem  or  canceUaUon  of 
drijts  apain.'-l  individual  Indians  or  tribes 
of  Indians  l«.>r  the  ft.<«raU  year  1959  (with 
ace.  I!.:..,:  v;:  r  :■,,:.  :>  v^i  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Aflairs. 


Certi  MCA  no  Ns  or  Adequate  Sou,  Sttrvet  and 
L^ND   Classlticatiohs 

A  letter  from  ttie  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  reporung.  pursuant  to  law.  that 
an  adequate  soil  surrey  and  land  classifica- 
tion has  been  made  of  the  lands  in  the  Chief 
Josei  h  Dam  project.  Greater  Wenatchee  di- 
vision, Washln^fton  (with  axi  accampMinying 
paper )  ;  i^  the  Cummiitee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  rejx)rt'r.g.  pvir^v.p.nt  to  !aw.  that 
an  adequate  soil  survey  and  land  classifica- 
tion has  been  mnde  of  the  lands  m  the 
Smith  Tort,  project,  Colorado  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  purs-iiant  tc  law,  that 
an  acirqu.Tt^'  si  il  survey  and  land  classifica- 
tion has  been  made  of  tlie  lands  in  the  Red 
Will<  w  Unit.  Frenchman-CJambridpe  divi- 
sion, Missouri  River  Basin  project,  Nebraska 
(^Tth  an  accompanying  paper  i ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflaira. 

A  letter  from  tbe  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting  pursuant  to  law.  that 
an  adequate  soil  surrey  and  land  classifica- 
tion has  been  made  of  the  lands  In  the 
ii^jiUQond  project,  New  Mexico  ( with  an  ac- 
companying papers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AfTairs. 

A  'etter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  rej>orting.  pursuant  to  law,  tiiat 
an  adequate  soil  survey  and  land  classifica- 
tion has  been  made  of  the  lands  In  the 
Seed.-^kadee  project.  Wyomir^  (with  an  ac- 
c  .nip.iny.ng  psper'  :  to  the  Committee  on 
Intericjr  and  Insulivr  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Asr^stant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  repirtlng  pursuant  to  law  that 
an  adequate  soil  survey  and  land  classifica- 
tion has  been  made  of  the  lands  In  the  North 
Side  pumptng  dlrtslon.  Minldolta  project, 
Idaho  (With  an  aocompanytng  paper »;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Ajmendmxnt    or    Act    REUkTXNC    to    Ajucst- 
ME.VT  OR  Cancel latio.v  or  Indian  Debts 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Act  of  July 
1.  1932  ,47  Stat.  554,  25  U  S  C.  386a\  re- 
lating U-.  the  adjUitmeut  or  cancellation  of 
Indian  debt.';  (with  an  acoonipan ying  paper) ; 
to  the  Comnuttee  on  Interior  and  Inauiar 
Affairs. 

D  N'.tton  or  Certain  Fewtrai  Lattd  tn 
Michigan  to  Keweenaw  Bat  Indian  Tribe 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  L.ter;  )r  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed leplslation  to  donate  to  the  Keweenaw 
Briv  Indian  Tribe.  L  Anse  R««erTat1on  of 
Michigan,  a  certain  tract  erf  Federal  land 
with  improvements  located  there-^n  'with  an 
accompanj-lr^  paper:;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affaira. 

Rr&riRFMENTs  OF  Certain  Per'='~ns  Encacing 
IN     AcTrviTucs    With     Respect    to    Pitblic 

Lands 

A  letter  from  the  A&ststant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transnu tu ng  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed leg:iBiation  to  impose  certain  require- 
ments upon  persons  en^raglr.g  in  certain  ac- 
tivities with  respect  to  the  public  lands,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper  I  :  to  tlie  Committee  or.  Interior  and 
Ii  suiar  Affairs. 

Laws  Enacted  bt  'LECTSi-ATTrRE  or  Gcam 
A  letter  from  the  administrative  assist- 
ant. Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pur.'^uunt  to  Law,  copies  of  laws  enacted  by 
Uie  I  e^i&ature  of  Guam,  F^ourth  Guam  L>ef- 
Islature.  1958  (with  aocompanymg  papers); 
t  ■  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  liisuiar 
AfTnlrs. 
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t  Financial  Report  Relating  to  Outtr 
Continental  Shelf  Lands 
A  letter  from  the  administrative  assist- 
ant. Secretary  of  the  Interior,  reporting  pur- 
suant to  law.  on  receipts  and  expenditures  in 
connection  with  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
lands,  for  the  fiscal  year  1959;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

Claim    of   Seminole    Nation    c.    the    United 
States 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissi  :r.er. 
Indian  Calms  Commission.  Washington, 
D  C  .  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  tha:  pro- 
ceedings have  been  finally  concluded  with 
respect  to  the  claim  of  Th''  Seminole  Sat\on. 
Plaintiff,  V.  The  Unit''d  States.  Defendant, 
Docliet  No.  150  I  with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Report  on  Pkovlsion  or  Cfrtain  Insttrance 
FOR  American  Public 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law  a  report  on 
the  provision  of  war  risk  insurance  and  cer- 
tain marine  and  liability  insur.ance  for  the 
American  public,  as  of  Septerr.ber  30  1959 
(with  an  accompanying  report  >  ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  P'-. reign  CMmmerce 

Report  on  Provision  of  Aviation   W\r  Ri.sk 

Insurance 
'  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  CL>mnierce. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  rep'jrt  on 
the  provision  of  aviation  war  risk  Insurance. 
aa  of  September  30,  1959  with  an  accom- 
panying report  I  .  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate  and   Foreign   Commerce, 

Report   on    Commissary    Acttvities   of   Civn. 
Aeronaltics  Administration  Outside  C'in- 

TINENTAL    UNITED    STATES 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  rep<.rt.  on 
the  commissary  activities  of  the  Civi;  Aero- 
nautics Administration  outside  the  conti- 
nental United  States,  for  the  fiscal  year  1959 
(With  an  accompanying  report',  to  the  C  -m- 
mlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

Report  on  Activities  and  TRA.NSArri' >ns 
Under  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
the  Maritime  Administration  on  the  activ- 
ities and  transactions  under  the  Merchant 
Ship  Sales  Art  of  1946.  from  July  1.  1959. 
through  September  30.  1959  (with  an  ac- 
companying repf)rt  I  ;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Interstate    and    Foreign    Commerce. 

Interim    Report  on  Causes  a.nd   Charac-ttr- 
istics  of   Thunder.st'jrms   and   Other   .At- 
mospheric   Disturbances 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an  in- 
terim   report    entitled      Causes    and    Cli.^rac- 
terlstlcs    of    Thunderstorms    and    Other    At- 
mospheric Disturbances,"  fir   the   fiscal   year 
1959   I  with  an  accompanying  report    ;   to  the 
Committee  on   Inters'ate  and   Foreign   Com- 
merce. 

Report  on  Federai  aid  in  Fish  Rest^ratmn 
.  Program 

'  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, transmi-.ting.  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  Federal  aid  In  the  tlsh  restoration  pro- 
gram, for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1959  (With  an  accompanying  repcjrt  .  to  the 
C>mmlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

Report  on  Operations  of  Bt-reau  of 
I  Commercial   Fisheries 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to'  law.  a 
report  on  the  operations  of  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1958  (With  an  accompanying  report  i  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Cr>m- 
merce. 


Amendment  of  Title  14.  UNrrxD  States  Code, 
Relating  to  Personnel  Matters  in  the 
Coast   Guard 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  &  draft  of  prop-'^sed 
legislation  to  amend  certain  sections  of  title 
14,  United  States  Cixle.  relating  Ui  personnel 
matters  in  the  US.  Coast  Guard,  and  for 
other  p'.irp<jses  iwlth  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  CMHimittee  'in  Interstate  ai.d  F'TPlgn 
Com.iierce 

Report  of  Federal  CoMMuvirATi'isg 

(  '<  iMMtS.SI'  ).N 

A  lp"fr  fr"m  th<»  Chairman  Fedora!  Com- 
m'inlcHtK>ns  Ci>mml8sion,  tran.smit  ting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  that  C'lmniissMn. 
for  Che  fiscal  year  1959  iwith  an  ar:-omp;inv- 
Ing  report  I.  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Reports  on  Backioc,  of  PENniNc.  .^pptir^- 
tions  and  Hearing  Ca.ses,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission 

Five  letters  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  Washington. 
D  C  .  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  reports 
on  backlog  of  pending  applications  and  hear- 
ing cases  In  that  Commission,  as  of  June  30. 
July  31.  August  31.  .September  30,  and  Octo- 
ber 31.  1959  (With  accompanying  reF>orts);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Reports  of  Federal  Power  Commlssion 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Power  Commission.  Washington.  D  C  .  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  reports  on  licensed 
hydroelectric  projects  and  personnel  of  that 
Commission,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30.  1959  I  with  accompanying  reports  i:  to  the 
Committee  on  Intersute  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

.Amendment  of  Sectio.n  30?  of  Communica- 
tnoNs  Act  of  1934 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  Washington.  DC, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propoaed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
I. as  amended)  to  require  that  abandoned  or 
imused  radio  towers  continue  to  meet  the 
same  painting  and  lighting  requirements 
that  would  be  applicable  If  such  towers  were 
being  u.sed  pursuant  to  license  Issued  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Report    of    Migratory    Bird    Conservation 

C'ijMMISSIu.S- 

A  letter  f.'-'.m  the  Chairman.  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Commission.  Washington.  DC  , 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
that  Commission,  for  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30.  1959  Iwltli  an  accompanying  report):  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Simplification     of     Payment     or     Certain 

Jt-DGMENTS   AND    SETTLE -MENTS 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legl.slatlon  to 
sl.^-.pl:.'v  the  payment  of  certain  miscel- 
laneous J\K!gments  and  the  payment  of  cer- 
tain c  ■mp.-oml-';e  settlements  iwlth  an  ac- 
companying papers,  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

JOZ-TF  Ket,kmen 
A  >t'.er  fr-m  th  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
tran.smittmg  a  draft  of  pr  .posed  legislaUon 
for  the  relief  of  Jozsef  Kelemen  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

WlKTOR    OoLIK 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
for  the  relief  of  Wlktor  Ooiiit  (with  an  ac- 
com.panving  paper  i  .  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


RrfoRT  'i.v  Payment  of  Claim.s  .^RIsI.NG  from 
Correction  of  Military  or  Naval  Records 
A  letter  fmm  the  Acting  .'Ferrer  iry  of  De- 
fense, transmitting,  pursuimt  to  law  a  re- 
port on  the  payment  of  claims  arising  from 
the  correction  of  military  or  naval  records. 
for  the  period  January  1.  \'Jt9  through 
June  30.  1959  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port);   to   the    Committee   on    the   Judiciary 

Dr  Fkrznc  Domjan  a.nd  Others 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Ferine  Dom- 
Jan  and  others  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);   to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary 

George  E  Williams  and  William  L  Jounso.n 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, iransnmlttlng  a  draft  of  pro{x«ed  leg- 
islation for  the  relief  of  George  E  W.lliams 
and  WlUlam  L.  Johnson  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Reports   on   Payments   of   Tort   Claims 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary.  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  Washington,  DC  .  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  tort 
claims  by  that  institution  durlnz  the  n^r...; 
year  1959  (with  an  accompanying  report),  to 
the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law  a 
report  on  tort  claims  paid  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  during  the  fis/a:  vear  19  ly 
(With  accompanyluE  papers):  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on    the   Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  General  Manager,  AU)mlc 
Energy  Commlsalon.  Washington.  DC  .  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  tort 
claims  paid  by  that  Commission  covering  the 
period  from  July  1.  1958.  to  June  30  1959 
(With  an  accompanying  report) .  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Courr  OF  Claims  Opinions  in  Certain  Casks 
Against  the  United  States 

A  letter  from  the  Cleric.  US  Court  of 
Claims.  Washington.  DC,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  court's  opinion  in 
the  case  of  Imperial  Agri^rulture  Corpora- 
tion V  Thf  United  Staters,  rendered  on  De- 
cember 2.  1959  (With  accompanyiiiK  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

A  letter  from  the  Clerk.  US  Court  of 
Claims.  Washington.  DC.  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  court's  opinion  In  the  ca.v 
of  Thomas  A.  Hellander.  doing  business  aa 
Tom  Hellander  Company  v  The  United 
States,  rendered  on  December  2.  iw59  iwiih 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Clerk.  U  8  Court  (»f 
Claims.  Washington,  DC.  transmltUng.  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  court's  opinion  in  the  case 
of  M.  F.  Comer  Bridge  and  Foundation 
Company  v.  The  United  States,  rendered  on 
December  2,  1959  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

A  letter  from  the  Clerk.  US  Court  of 
Claims.  Washington.  DC.  referring  to  the 
opinion  of  the  court.  In  the  case  of  M  F. 
Comer  Bridge  and  Foundation  Company  v 
The  United  States  rendered  and  transnilited 
to  the  Senate  on  December  2,  1959  with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

Report   of  Federal    Prison    Industries     Inc. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Federal  Prl-wn 
Industries.  Inc  .  Washington,  DC  .  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  the  Direc- 
tors of  Federal  Prison  Industries,  Inc.,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1959  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  or  Subvimivk  Acnvrnxa  Controi. 
Board 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board,  Washln^-ton,  DC. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law  the  ninth  an- 
nual   report  of   that   Board     for    tl.e    i>eri.Kl 
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July  1.  1958.  through  June  30  1959  iwith  an 
accompanying  report) .  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Auorr  Report  of  Bunded  Veterans 
Association 
A  letter  from  the  executive  director. 
Blinded  Veterans  .Association  Washington, 
DC.  transmitting,  pursviant  to  law,  an  audit 
report  of  that  association  for  the  periods 
ended  December  31.  1958.  and  June  30.  1959 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

Audit  Report  oi  .Ahmv  and  Na\  y  Legion 
OF   Valor 

A  letter  from  the  corporation  agent  Artr.y 
and  Navy  Legion  erf  Valor  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Inc  ,  Washington.  DC. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  an  audit  re- 
port of  that  Legion,  for  the  period  July  18. 
1958,  through  July  21.  1959  (with  an  accom- 
panying report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Audit  Report  of  Jewish  War  Veterans, 
USA  .  National  Memorial,  Inc. 

A  letter  from  the  treasurer.  Jewish  War 
Vetw-ans.  USA.  National  Memorial,  Inc, 
Washington,  DC.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  of  that  memorial,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1959  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary 

Audit  Report  on  Accounts  or  Fitture 
hAKMLKS  or  America 
A     letter     from     the    Chairman      Board    of 
Directors  Future  Farmers  of  America,  Wash- 
ington. D  C     transmuting    pursuant  to  law 
a  report  on  the  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the 
Future    Farmers    of    America,    for    the    fiscal 
year  ended  June  30    1959   twlth  accompany- 
ing pK[>ers);    to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

Report  of  Military    (Hamai.ns   A.ssociation 

A  letter  from  the  sc-cretur^ -ireasurer.  the 
Military  Chaplains  Assijciatioii  of  tlie  United 
States  of  America.  WAShingion,  DC  ,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  t^j  law  a  refxjrt  of  that 
aaaoclatlon.  for  the  year  1958  i  with  accom- 
panying papers):  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Admission  or  Certain  A:  iens 
Two  letters  from  the  Com.mlssloner.  Immi- 
gration and  Naturall'iatlon  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  copies  of  orders  granting  the  applica- 
tions of  certain  aliens  found  admissible  Into 
the  United  States  (with  accompanying 
papers) :  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Admission  of  Certain  Aliens  Aftlicted 
With  TXbekculosis 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  re- 
ports concerning  individuals  admitted  to  the 
United  States  notwithstanding  affliction 
with  tuberculosis  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Temporary     Admission     Into     the     United 
States  of  Certain  Aliens 

Three  letters  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  orders  entered  granting 
temporary  admission  into  the  United  States 
of  certain  aliens  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Admission  of  Certain   Aliens — Withdrawal 
or  Names 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  Department 
of  Justice,  withdrawing  the  names  of  sev- 
eral aliens  from  a  report  relating  to  the 
admission  of  certain  aliens,  transmitted  to 
the  Senate  on  September  11.  19.57  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


SU.SPENSION     OF     Deportation     or     Aliens — 
Withdrawal  of   Names 

Five  letters  from  the  CommLssloner  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice  withdrawing  the  names 
of  Vlnce  Vukella.  John  De  Arhle  R<;bert 
Oartenberg  Yusuf  Haikal.  Denlse  Jeanne 
Halkal,  Leila  Ferlale  Haikal.  and  Nicholas 
Parthenades  from  reports  relating  to  aliens 
whf)8e  deportation  has  been  suspended. 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  on  April  15  1959 
January  16.  1959.  February  1,  1958  April  1 
1959,  and  August  1.  1959,  respectively  iwith 
accompanying  papers,);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  his  reptirt  of 
receipts  and  expenditures,  for  the  period 
July  1,  1958.  to  June  30.  1959  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  ordered  to  He  or.  the 
table   and   to   be  printed 

Waiver    of    Certain    Collections    by    Post- 
master General 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  the  Postmaster  General 
to  waive  collections  on  raised  money  orders 
cashed  by  banks  and  other  business  con- 
cerns, and  for  other  purposes  iwith  an 
accompanying  paper  i;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 

Report  on  Bonding  of  Certain  Oefk  rR.*;  and 
Employees 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting,  ptirsuant  t<"  law  a 
report  on  operations  in  connection  with  the 
bonding  of  Government  ofTicerfi  and  em- 
ployees,  for   the    fiscal    year   ended    June   30, 

1959  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  OfTlce  and   Civil   Service. 

Reports  on  SciiNTiric  vb  Professional 
Positions.  Department  of  the  Interior 
Two  letters  from  the  Admlnl.strftu.ve 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  reporting 
pursuant  to  law.  on  sclent. fie  or  prof eRsn^nal 
positions  within  that  Department  tor  the 
calendar  year  1959;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service 

Report    on    Forest    Highways    Study 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,   pursuant   to   law.   a  report   on 
the  Forest  Highways  Study,  dated  January 

1960  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on   Public   Works. 

Amendment  or  Act  Relating  to  Facilities 
FOR  Enforcement  oj  Customs  and  Immi- 
gration  Laws 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  act  entitled  ,^n 
act  to  provide  better  facilities  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  customs  and  Immigration 
laws,"  to  Increase  the  amounts  authorized 
to  be  expended  (with  accompanying  papers  ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

Report  of  Tennessee  Valley  .*iuth(iritt 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  tlie 
Board  of  Directors.  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, Wilson  Dam.  Ala  .  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  that  Authority,  for 
the  period  July  1,  1958,  through  June  30, 
1959  (with  an  accompanying  report):  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Report   on  Fedkeai.  Voting  Assistance 
Program 

A  letter  from  the  E>eputy  Se^retiirj  .  f  De- 
fense, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  the  Federal  voting  assistance  pro- 
gram, covering  the  period  from  July  1957 
through  September  1959  iwlth  an  accom- 
panying report  I  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 


Rep'rt  (-)r  Smithsonian  Institutio.n 
A  letter  fr>  m  the  Secretary.  Smithsonian 
Institution  Washington.  DC  .  transmitting, 
pursiiant  tt ,  law  a  report  of  that  Institution, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30  1959  iwith 
p.n  accom.panymp  report  i  ;  t.o  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Report  on  Proposed  Statue  or  General 
Pershing 
A  ief^r  from  Lhe  Vice  Chairman,  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commission, 
Wafhington  D  C  ,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law. 
on  the  proposed  erection  of  a  statue  m  mem- 
ory of  the  late  Gen  John  J  Pershing,  General 
of  the  Armies  ol  the  United  States  with 
accompanying  papers):  Ui  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Admiiustratlon 

Amendment  or  Atomic  Energy  Act  ot  1954, 
Relating  tc  Access  to  Certain  Data 
A  letter  from  The  .Acting  Secretarv  of  the 
Treasury  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legi.'lation  to  amend  section  143  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  .Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  to 
grant  access  to  restricted  data  to  Coast  Guard 
personnel  on  the  same  basis  as  such  access 
is  granted  U)  certain  personnel  of  agencies 
of  the  Department  o*  t>efense,  and  for  other 
purj>oses  I  With  accompanying  papers '  :  to 
the  Joint  Comm.ittee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc  .  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  sis  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

Two  loir.t  resolutions  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  to  the  Committee 
on    Finance 

"Joint  RESOLtrnON  51,  A 
"Joint  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to 
oppt>se    legisiauon    prescribing    any    mini- 
mum Interest  rate  or  any  maximum  matu- 
rity dates  for  securities  issued  by  coopera- 
tives in  payment  of  patronage  savings  pay- 
able  to   their    patrons 
Whereas  business  enterprises  are  made  up 
of  several  types  of  business  organizations    in- 
cluding   proprietorships,    partnerships,    cor- 
}X)ratlons  and  ccx:>i>eratives.  all  of  which  con- 
tribute   greatly    to    the    tempo    of    economic 
activity   within   the   State:    and 

Whereas  Wisconsin  is  one  of  the  lefiding 
cx.K>perati\e  States  of  the  Nation,  and  par- 
ticularly Within  the  rurhl  areaj  cooperatives 
have  greatly  benefit*^  and  rendered  serMce 
to  their  members:  iind 

"Whereas  the  tax  position  of  cex^peratlves 
liixs  been  thoroughly  investigated  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  over  a  long  period 
of  time  and  these  investigations  have  re- 
vealed that  under  the  present  laws  the  co- 
operatives have  faithfully  abided  by  the 
principles  and  regulations  under  which  they 
have  beeii  organized;   and 

Whereas  cooperatives  do  pay  taxes  and  m 
many  communities  of  this  State  are  the 
largest  taxpayers    and 

"Whereas  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
recommended  to  Congress  to  require  ci;K"'per- 
aiive  patronage  savings  to  be  paid  i::  cash 
withi!".  3  years  and  t<.)  draw  not  less  than  4 
percei".t  ir.terest  or  otherwise  to  be  classified 
as  income  to  the  co<.)perat;\e  and  be  thereby 
subjected  to  corporation  Income  taxes,  and 
■Whereas  this  alteration  of  the  present  tax 
status  would  seriously  hamper  and  restrict 
the  ser\ioe5  which  the  coojx-ratlves  are  per- 
forming vithin  the  State  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

"Resolved  b.i,  t\f  av^frjbJj,  ithc  senate  con- 
curnng) .  TTiat  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  requested  to  rect^nlze  that  indebt- 
edness which  is  owed  by  a  cooperative  or  any 
other  taxpayer  to  its  patrons  or  customers  is 
not  income  tc  such  taxpayer  even  though  It 
may  be  income  to  its  patrons  or  customers; 
and  be  It  further 
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"Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  specifically  requested  to  opfwse 
any  measures  which  would  prescribe  any 
minimum  Interest  rate  or  any  maximum 
maturity  dates  for  securities  which  are  Issued 
by  cooperatives  In  payment  of  patronage  sav- 
ings payable  t  >  their  patrons;  and  be  i:  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved.  That  properly  attested  mpies  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Presicl<»nt  of 
the  United  States,  the  Secret.u-y  of  the 
Treasury,  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresentatiTps 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  Member  of 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

"Phiteo  Nash. 
I  "Prendent  of  the  Senate. 

"GBOBCE  MOLrMAKO. 

"Speaker  ot  the  Assembly." 


"Joitn  ResoLUTiON  32.  A 
"Joint  resolution  memorializing  Coni?rpss  to 
take  steps   to  restrict   the   importation   of 
veneer  to  compete  with  our  lumber  indus- 
try 

"Whereas  the  wood  veneer  Industry  has 
long  been  one  of  the  leading  Industries  in 
Wisconsin:  and 

"Whereas  a  good  portion  of  Wisconsin's 
population  derives  Its  sole  Income  from  the 
processing  of  wood  pr^xlucts:  and 

"Whereas  s. mllar  wrod  products  fr  >m  f  >r- 
elgn  countries  are  able  to  compete  In  the 
American  market  because  shipping  costs  are 
offset  by  lower  labor  cost^;   and 

"Whereas  thl.s  unfair  competltlnn  ha.s  seri- 
ously depressed  the  lmp'-)rtant  veneer  indus- 
try resulting  In  widespread  unemployment 
among  the  people  within  and  dependent 
upon  the  Industry:    Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  a.fucrnbly  the  senate  con- 
curring. That  the  legislature  urge  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  tn  ^ive  c.n.sider- 
Btlon  to  this  problem  and  tn  take  'tpps  to 
reduce  the  foreign  competition  in  the  veneer 
Industry;  and.  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resr>!utl'  n 
be  submitted  to  the  Honorable  Dwlght  D 
Elsenhower.  President  of  the  United  State.s. 
the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Senate 
the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  each  memtjer  of  the  Wisconsin 
delegation  In  Congress. 

"Phtleo  Na.sh, 
"President  nf  the  Senate 
"Gborge   Molinaro. 
"Speaker  of  the  At^embly  " 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  .-,f  Wisconsin,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

-I  "Rksolutio.v  28.  A 

"Resolution  relating  to  memorializing  Con- 
gress regarding  dairy  products  price  sup- 
F>orts 

"Whereas  the  purchasing  power  of  m!!k 
has  been  reduced  considerably  be'ow  the 
level  prevailing  m  1952  as  a  consequence  of 
actions  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  since 
bo  t-Dck  ofBce:  and 

"Whereas  President  Elsenhower  and  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Benson  have  recom- 
mended further  reductions  in  the  minimum 
price  support  rate  for  manufacturing  milk  to 
only  60  percent  of  parity,  which  w  ^uld  re- 
duce the  minimum  price  support  protectl-jn 
to  a  national  average  of  only  $2  40  per  hun- 
dred pounds,  thus  making  possible  a  total 
reduction  In  milk  purchasing  p^wer  since 
1952  of  42  percent;  and 

"Whereas  the  total  net  Income  of  the 
farn-.en»  of  Wisconsin  has  dropped  from 
»3  380  per  farm  in  1952  to  $2,793  per  farm  in 
1958  or  a  total  of  18  percent  In  7  years  ar.d 
milk  prices  are  declining  further  this  year 
while  production  costs  have  been  and  are 
mounting  steadily;  and 

"Whereas  the  surplus  Inventories  of  d  Ury 
products  held  by  the  Commodity  Cred.t  Cor- 


poration have  Increased  by  almrjst  7>4  times 

in  the  6  years,  from  »8 J  million  on  December 
31.  1952.  to  »62.5  nillii.jU  on  December  31. 
1958;   and 

"Whereas  costs  and  U:)es€s  to  the  Federal 
Government  on  price  sup;)ort  operations  f  >r 
dairy  products  have  mounted  t<j  more  tiiau 
11  times  as  much  during  the  6  years  .)f  Sec- 
retary Beas<.>ns  term  of  ^>Si.ce  ua  the  eut.re 
total  of  all  su.h  costs  and  losses  during  the 
20  prf>ceding  years,  tutalii.g  tl  blll.wn  512 
million  i»l. 5 12. 000. 000 1  In  the  yetirs  195J 
through  1958  .ts  cnniru-sted  with  only  $131 
million  r  .r  the  20-year  period  1933  through 
December  31.  1952.  and 

"Wherea.";  this  severe  and  unju.stif.f^l  i~ut 
In  farm  Income  has  impxised  serious  hard- 
ships Ufxjn  farmers  and  their  families,  f  arc- 
ing many  to  sarririre  their  li. vestments  In 
farming  enterprises  and  the  sklls  a-.d  expe- 
rience gained  0-.  er  tiieir  entire  lifetinie.s  and 
to  seek  emp.oyment  In  urt>an  occupations 
already  su.Tering  from  recurrent  and  still 
serious  unemployment  pr   b.   ms;  and 

"Whereas  the  depressl'in  thus  created  on 
the  farms  h.as  spread  into  the  small  towns 
and  ':~ltl»»s  and  evpn  to  major  Ir.dus'rlal 
enters  which  dp[>end  uj^m  the  farm  m.uket 
for  thPir  pr'jd'irts  and  services    and 

"Whereas  the  rural  depression  severely 
sharpens  the  fl.scal  dlfflculties  encountered 
by  k>cal  governments  In  their  eCT  irts  to 
maintain  and  Improve  s^h-.ls  highways, 
welf.ire  institutions,  and  other  essential  pub- 
lic services,  and 

•  Whereas  the  p<iilcy  recommended  by  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  and  Secretary  Benson  of 
imposing  further  reductions  In  farm  prices 
and  farmers"  Incomes  will  severely  aggravate 
all  of  these  serious  wrongs  and  difDcultles 
rather  than  contribute  toward  their  correc- 
tion, and  will  If  continued  result  in  the 
destruction  of  our  farming  system  of  fanally- 
sized  Independently  operated  free  enter- 
prises   Now.  therpf  .re  be  it 

"Rf':nlr/'ri.  That  the  A-ssembly  ,.f  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  does  hereby  petition  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  St.Ues  to  reject  the  rec- 
ommendations of  President  Eis^nhDwer  and 
Secretary  of  Agricuit lu-e  Bfnii.ir.,  and.  be  it 
further 

"Re'--olved.  That  the  Assemblv  of  the  Slate 
of  Wisconsin  memorialize  t.^;e  ("■  n^re.ss  .f 
the  United  States  to  enact  1"^.-;  r.  n  whi'  h 
would  require  the  United  St.i'es  .-^pcretary  -.f 
Agrlrulture  to  Incretuve  the  pr:re  supp<irt  of 
manufactured  milk  to  at  least  M  ,50  per  hun- 
dredw'Uht.  which  would  be  b  mewhat  more 
In  line  with  the  present  hl^h  -'>9'  of  produc- 
tion and  the  iL.'i.itod  cw:  f  .:■.  ;:.g  until 
such  time  as  Or.gr ess  may  ad  ;  *  i  ;  r-,gram 
which  Will  give  dairy  farrners  fu::  ;),i.-lty  of 
Income:  and,  be  it  further 

"Rf-iolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Initiate  a  thorough  Investigation  of 
operations  of  the  Department  if  Agriculture 
during  the  past  fl  years  with  a  view  u.  deter- 
mining resjx/nslbi.ity  for  and  correrting  the 
mismanagement  and  faulty  p<jlic.es  which 
have  resu.ted  in  the  highest  expenditures  by 
the  Department  In  all  history  in  the  face  uf 
severe  ar.d  w  .rsen.:;g  depression  conditions 
for  farmers:  and.  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  properly  atie?;*ed  cpies  of 
this  re.s<4utlon  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  .f  the 
US.  Senate  and  tl.e  Clerk  of  the  H  'use  of 
Repre.ser;tativps.  Uj  each  Wisconsin  Member 
of  Ccn^'rp-,3,  Uj  the  -Secretary  of  Agrlctilture. 
to  the  mm  rity  and  majority  leaders  of  both" 
Houses  of  Congress  and  to  the  Honorable 
D-*ight  D.  Elsenhower.  President  of  the 
United  States 

"Okorci  Molinaro. 
■  .-ipeskfr  of  the  Assembly. 
"N  iRM.A.v  C   Anderson, 
"Ch-.pf  Clerk  of  the  Assembly." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  I'><:lslature  of  the 
State  cf  Oregon,  to  Uie  Committee  on 
Appropriations; 


"Hotrsx   Joint    Memokial    1 
"To  the  Hona-rahle  Senate  and  Hou.ie  of  Rfp. 
r-i-.'ientatives    of     the     United     Statet     of 
America,  in  Conffress  atsernbled: 

"We  your  memorlallsta.  the  .Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  state 
of  Oregon.  In  legislative  session  assembled, 
most  respectfully  represent  and  petlll(wi  as 
follows 

"Whereas  the  findings  of  the  F'anfic  North- 
west Governors'  Power  Policy  Committee  and 
their  engineering  committee  repreeentin^  all 
generating  agencies,  both  F'rdera:  and  local, 
show  that  power  use  In  the  rec!r)n  win  in- 
crejise  6.4O0.000  kilowatts  by  1964  requiring 
the  expenditure  of  approxlmsteiy  $7  billion 
on  the  construction  of  new  electrical  facili- 
ties, at  the  rate  of  more  than  i2<>0  million 
ppr  year  over  the  next  10  years    and 

WhT'-fis  the  people  of  tl-.e  Statp  of  Oregon 
and  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  region  as  a 
whole  depend  primarily  up..n  the  utlUratlon 
of  falling  water  for  their  supply  of  electric 
pfjwer;  and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Government,  through 
Its  construction  of  multlple-purp^jse  river 
projects,  has  become  a  major  supplier  of 
electric  power  to  the  region,  and 

"Whereas  It  la  of  utmost  Importance  to 
the  Pacific  Northwest  that  the  Fetleral  proj- 
ecu  now  under  construction  In  the  region 
be  kept  on  schedule  so  that  the  estimated 
firm  load  requirements  can  at  leajit  be  met 
until  I960:  and 

"Whereas  the  McNary.  Chief  J  ^spph  and 
The  Dalles  projects,  when  r-ompieted.  win 
have  a  combined  genemting  capacity  ex- 
ceeding 3  million  klhjwalts.  and 

"Whereas  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  main- 
tain these  Federal  projects  on  a  full  con- 
struction schedule     Now.  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Hou^e  of  Representatiret 
of  the  St<ate  of  Oregon  {the  Sfiatr  i'Antlf 
concurring  therein  ) .  That  the  Congress  of  tl^ 
United  States  be  and  It  hereby  Is  memorial- 
ized to  give  full  recognition  to  the  resp^m- 
slbintles  of  the  Federal  Government  to  make 
funds  available  for  the  completion  on 
schedule  of  the  Chief  Joseph.  McNary.  and 
The  Dalles  projects  now  under  construction. 
upon  which  the  Pacific  Nor*hwe5»  unavoid- 
ably must  rely  for  Its  growth  rpqutrementj 
during  the  next  6  years    t)e  it  further 

"Resolied,  ITiat  the  s*Tretary  of  state  nf 
the  State  of  Oregon  be  and  hereby  is  directed 
to  send  a  copy  of  this  memorial  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  State.s  to  Uie  President 
and  Chief  Clerk  of  the  V  .S  Senate  to  the 
Speaker  and  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  and  to 
each  -Member  of  the  Congress 

"Adopted  by  bouse  January    13     lO.-SS 

"F.    A   OtARr 
'Speaker  of  Hou%e. 

"Adopted   by  senate  January   20     1955 
•  Ei  MO  E  Smith 
"President  of  Senate  " 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  to  the  Cornmiiies 
on  Public  Works: 

"RraoLtmowa  Rd-ativx  to  the  Lckation  of 
THE  PRoposro  Govtknment  Center  in  th« 
CiTT  or  Boston 

"Whereas  the  tax  rate  of  the  city  of  Bos- 
Um  Is  a  matter  of  grave  concern;  and 

"Whereas  the  financial  condition  of  the 
city  Is  precarious;  and 

"Whereas  the  provUlons  of  General  Laws, 
chapter  121,  sections  26JJ  and  26KK.  as 
amended,  apply  specifically  only  to  sub- 
standard, decadent  and  blighted  open  area.-,, 
and 

"Whereas  the  provisions  of  General  laws, 
chapter  121,  section  24B.  forbid  the  sale  to 
the  Federal  Government  of  land  below  cost, 
and 

Whereas  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Boston 
and    the    Boston    Redevelopment    Authority 
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have  entered  into  an  agreement  contrary  to 
the  Intent  and  purpose  of  the  foregoing 
statutes,  whereby  It  Is  proposed  that  the 
city  of  Boston  In  cooperation  with  the  Bopuin 
Redevelopment  Authority  shall,  at  a  coet  ap- 
proximating $4  million  for  eminent  domain 
proceedings,  and  at  an  additional  estimated 
cost  of  II  million  for  razing  the  structures, 
and  at  an  additional  estimated  cost  of  one- 
half  million  dollars  for  construction  of 
streets,  sewers  and  utilities,  making  a  total 
eEtlraated  cost  of  15.500.000.  desUoy  good  and 
valuable  taxable  property;  and 

"Whereas  the  city  of  Boston  Is  to  receive 
under  this  proposed  plan  in  exchange  for 
valuable  taxable  land  and  ofBce  buildings, 
bank  buildings.  Klrsteln  Memorial  Library, 
and  other  valuable  taxable  property  between 
Court.  School  and  Washington  Streets,  only 
$650,000  in  cash,  and  a  piece  of  vacant  land 
reportedly  appraised  at  $850,000.  making  a 
loss  to  the  city  of  Boston  of  $4  million,  to- 
gether with  an  annual  loss  to  the  city  of  at 
least  $35(  000  In  taxes;  and 

"Whereas  this  proposed  plan.  If  carried 
out  In  conjunction  with  a  proposal  for  the 
elimination  of  other  taxable  real  estate,  will 
result  in  the  total  elimination  of  a  reported 
$17  million  of  taxable  property,  or  approxi- 
mately a  loss  of  Income  to  the  city  of  Boston 
of  approximately  $1,700,000  annually;   and 

"Whereas  the  original  site  chosen  in  Scol- 
lay,  Bowdoln  Adams  and  Dock  Squares  for 
the  total  redevelopment  project  comprising 
the  Federal  State  and  city  otiice  buildings, 
was  chosen  after  a  e-months'  study  by  the 
city  planning  board  experts  and  consultants, 
which  site  could  be  fairly  descrlt>ed  as  a 
decadent,  blighted  and  substandard  area:' 
and 

"Whereas  no  legal  or  practical  objection 
can  be  made  to  the  location  as  originally 
contemplated,  and 

Whereas  the-  mayor  and  the  redevelop- 
ment authority  place  the  resjxmslblltty  for 
the  new  Washington  Street  location  for  the 
proposed  Federal  Building  on  Franklin 
Floete.  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration;  and 

"Whereas  said  Floete  denies  this  fact  and 
has  stated  in  writing  over  his  signature,  on 
Augtist  18.  1959.  that  •  •  •  the  site  In 
question  was  proposed  to  us  by  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  of  Boston  and  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority,  and  that  any 
complain  jh  about  the  Washington  Street 
location  should  be  addressed  to  that  author- 
ity;" and 

"Whereas  the  Boston  Real  Estate  Board 
has  voted  that  all  means  be  adopted  to  shift 
the  new  proposed  site  back  to  the  location 
In  the  ScoUay  Square  area  as  originally  con- 
templated  by  all  concerned:   therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
favors  the  building  of  a  new  government 
center.  ln:ludlng  a  new  Federal  building,  in 
the  site  o-lglnally  contemplated;  to  wit.  the 
Scollay.  Bowdoln.  Dock  and  Adams  Square 
area;  and  oe  it  further 

"Reiolvcd.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of  the 
commonwe^alth  to  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  the  Boston  City  Council,  the  State 
housing  authority,  and  the  Boston  Redevel- 
opment Authority,  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  from  Mas-sachusetts. 
and  Franklin  Floete.  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration 

"Senate,  adopted,  September  9.  1959, 
"IBVINC  N.  Hatden, 

"Clerk. 

"Attest: 

"Joseph  D  Ward, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth ." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  tte  State  of  Pennsylvania;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 

"In  1800,  the  Infant  Federal  Government 
moved  its  permanent  capital  In  Washington, 


DC.  but  Maryland  and  Virginia  In  complet- 
ing the  cession  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
failed  to  make  any  provision  to  protect  the 
voting  right*  of  residents  occtipying  the  ceded 
area.  A  reasonable  assumption  is  that  the 
stAte  through  Congress  would  provide  s<.'me 
meth'Xi  of  voting 

"Our  Nation's  Capital  Wa.'-hington.  DC 
Is  unquestionably  the  home  and  symbol  of 
the  Ideal  of  American  representj-tivp  de- 
mocracy, yet  831,000  citizens  in  the  Nation  -= 
Capital  are  denied  the  right  to  vote  for  the 
people  they  want  to  represent  them— a  popu- 
lation greater  than  that  of  any  one  of  12 
States 

"There  Is  no  "locar  gi^vernment  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Ix>cal  laws  are  pas.'.ed 
by  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President 
Congress  must  approve  every  cent  of  local 
expenditures  The  municipal  governmen*  is 
an  agency  of  Congress  A  number  of  other 
Federal  bureaus,  departments  and  agencies 
have  certain  functions  In  the  government 
of  the  area 

•"Since  the  people  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia have  no  vote,  and  If  taxation  without 
representation  Is  tyranny,  then  it  exisus  in 
the  Capital  of  this  great  land  In  addition. 
It  Is  questionable  whether  the  Congressmen 
are  very  conscious  of  the  needs  of  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  since  they  must 
first  represent  their  own  districts  and  sec- 
ond, they  have  thousands  of  problems  relat- 
ing to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  the  world. 

"Originally,  this  system  might  have  worked 
If  the  District  of  Columbia  contained  noth- 
ing but  government  buildings  and  in.'titu- 
tlons.  However,  as  a  result  of  the  great  influx 
of  papulation.  Congress  must  legislate  in 
such  matters  as  zoning  street*,  parking  and 
other  services.  A^ln  the  need  for  a  Ujcal 
government   In  the  District   is  very  evident 

"While  thousands  of  words  are  heard  re- 
lating to  the  sanctity  of  the  right  to  vote 
In  America  In  connection  with  the  civil 
rights  debates,  the  most  wiioiesale  voting 
discrimination  In  this  country  is  ignored 

"We.  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  are  strongly  In  favor  of  home 
rule.  We  believe  that  Congress  shouid  give 
this  right  to  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia:    Therefore    be   it 

"Resolved,  That  the  House  r.f  Repre.senta- 
tlves  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
memoralize  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  8uppK>rt  and  enact  legislation  to  give  the 
I>eople  of  the  District  of  Columbia  the  right 
to  elect  the  ofUclals  to  administer  their  local 
affairs,  to  vote  In  presidential  elections,  and 
to  have  voting  representation  m  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies     f  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  prc-id.i.g  officers  of  each 
House  of  the  Congress  <>'.   the  United  States. 
"HiRam    G     Andrews. 
"Speaker  Hoi^^e  of  Heprrsentatives, 
"Joseph  Ominsky. 
"Chief  Clerk,  House  of  Representatii'es." 

A  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

"RESOLUtnON    REQUISTINC    the    PaXSIDKNT    OF 

the  United   States   and   Congkkss  To  Es- 
tablish  PmMANENT  Diplomatic  Relations 

BfTAAEFN    THE    I'NTTTED    STATE*    A.ND    THE    VAT- 
ICAN   State 

""Whereas  the  Pre.'-ident  of  the  United 
States  will  meet  with  Pope  John  XXIII  at 
the  Vatican  in  R^mie  on  December  6  1959. 
and 

""Whereas  the  United  States  now  has  more 
than  39  million  Catholics  comprising  about 
22  percent  of  the  population:  and 

"Whereas  the  Vatican  State,  aptly  re! erred 
to  as  the  central  Information  agency  of  the 
world,  and  numerous  world  powers  already 
enjoy  mutual  diplomatic  relations,  a  desir- 
able and  accepted  means  of  communication 
between  the  Vatican  and  these  nations,  and 


"Whereas  the  United  States  and  the  V.it- 
Ican  are  the  undisputed  leaders  in  a  Joint 
effort  to  attain  world  peace  and  to  alleviate 
the  plight  of  legions  of  oppressed  pe<-'pie8 
of  the  Wi~irld 

Resolved  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Rhcxie  Island  respectfully  re- 
quests the  President  of  the  United  Suites  to 
initiate  earnest  discussions  with  Pope  John 
XXIII  recommending  the  establishment  of 
permanent  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Vatican  State  whereby 
the  mutual  alms  and  objectives  of  both 
powers  toward  the  preservation  of  the  free 
world  may  be  better  attained:  directing  the 
secretary  of  state  to  transmit  a  duly  certi- 
fied copy  of  tins  resolution  to  the  President 
of  the  United  St.ates.  V?>  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cers of  both  Houses  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  u-lth  the  request  that  this 
resolution  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  in  each  branch  of  the  Con- 
gress for  considerauon  at  the  next  session 
of  Congress,  and  t-o  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentation's from  Rh'-ide  Island  in  said 
Congress. 

'"AuciTST  P    La  Prance. 

"Secretary  of  State." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Mi.ssisElppl;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary . 

"Senate    Concurrent    Resoll-tion  I 
"Concurrent    resolution    memorializing    the 
Congress   of   the  United   States   to  propose 
an  amendment   to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  balancing  the  ex- 
penditures and  the  income  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States 
"""Whereas    the    US     Government    Is    pres- 
ently  indebted    In   a   minimum   sum   of   $295 
billion  and  the  debt  increases  each  year,   and 
"Whereas   the    US     Grvprnment    now    has 
to   pay   appmxirriately   $9   billion   in   interest 
on     the     present     Indebtedness     each     fiscal 
year   and  has  now  ordinarily  to  auction   off 
its  bonds  &£  the  smallest  municipality  would 
have  to  do  and  the  cost  of  borrowing  mjoney 
continues   to   Increase   to   the    detriment    of 
the  US.  Government,  private  enterprise  and 
the   individual   taxpayer,    and 

"Whereas  the  value  of  a  dollar  continues 
t.  decrease  particularly  since  World  War  II. 
large:v  due  to  the  inflationary  fiscal  policy  of 
the  Government  not  only  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  to  which  no  objection  is  made,  but 
In  foreign  aid  and  giveaway  programs  and 
tremendous  expenditures  at  home  in  the  clnl 
departnient  of   the  Government;    and 

■  Whereas  the  people  of  Mississippi  as  well 
as  the  other  49  States'  are  already  beru-mg 
a  practically  confiscatory  and  excessive  bur- 
den of  taxes  particularly  from  the  United 
States  Government     and 

"Whereas  the  basic  weapon  of  communism 
is  to  tempt  our  Government  to  speiid  itself 
into  bankruptcy  and  many  activities  of  the 
Government  are  in  direct  competition  with 
private    enterprise     and 

"Whereas  "the  power  to  tax  is  the  power 
to  destroy  '  and  the  present  level  of  taxati'^n 
on  the  people  of  Mississippi  and  the  re- 
mainder States  huB  reached  the  point  of  di- 
mmi.'shing  returns    and 

""Whereas  even  under  President  Eisenhower 
who  ran  in  1952  under  a  program  of  economy, 
the  expenditures  of  the  Government  con- 
tinue to  increase  year  by  year  in  peacetime; 
and 

"Wliereas  not  only  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment courting  bankruptcy  but  the  rights  of 
the  States  are  being  day  by  day  endangered 
by  the  intrusion  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  fields  exclusivelf  reserved  to  the  States 
under  the  10th  amendment  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

"fie!:olved  by  the  Missi.^.<!ippi  State  Senate, 
(the  House  of  Representatives  concurring 
therein).  That  we  respectfviUy  urge  and  me- 
moralize the  Congress  ol  the  United  States  to 
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propose  to  the  States  an  amendraent  to  tfae 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  aa  pro- 
vided by  article  V  of  the  Constitution,  wtilcb 
amendment  should  read  as  follows,  to  wit: 
"  Section  1.  On  or  before  the  15th  day 
after  the  beginning  of  each  regular  session  of 
the  Congress,  the  President  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  a  budget  which  shall  set  forth 
his  estimate  of  the  receipts  of  the  Govern- 
ment, other  than  trust  funds,  during  the  en- 
suing fiscal  year  under  the  laws  then  exist- 
ing and  his  recommendations  with  respect  to 
expenditures  to  be  made  from  funds  other 
than  trust  funds  during  such  ensuing  fiscal 
year,  which  shall  not  exceed  such  estimate 
of  the  receipts.  The  President  in  transmit- 
ting such  budget  may  recommend  measures 
for  raising  additional  revenue  and  his  rec- 
ommendations for  the  expenditure  of  such 
additional  revenue.  If  the  Congress  shall 
authorize  expenditures  to  be  made  during 
ruch  ensuing  fiscal  year  In  excess  of  such 
estimate  of  the  receipts,  it  shall  not  adjourn 
for  more  than  3  days  at  a  time  until  such 
action  has  been  taken  as  may  be  necessary 
to  balance  the  budget  for  such  ensuing  fiscal 
year.  la  case  of  war  or  other  grave  natinnal 
emergency,  if  the  President  shall  so  recom- 
mend, the  Congress  by  a  vote  of  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  Members  of  each  House 
may  Btispend  the  foregoing  provisions  for 
balancing  the  budget  for  periods.  ei'Jier  suc- 
cessive or  otherwise,  not  exceeding  l  year 
each. 

"  'Sec.  2.  This  article  shall  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  the  calendar  year  next  fol- 
lowing the  ratification  of  this  article. 

"  'Sec.  3.  ThU  article  shall  be  Inooeratlve 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  7  years  from  the  date  of  Its  submis- 
sion to  the  States  by  the  Congress',  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  a  certified  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  secretary  of 
•tate  to  the  President  of  the  U  S.  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,' 
and  to  each  Member  of  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Mississippi. 

"Adopted  by  the  senate.  December  3.  1959. 
"Carroll  Gartix, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Adopted  by  the  ho'-ise  of  representatives 
l>ecember  3,  1959. 

"Hilton    Wafts, 
'Speaker  pro  tempore  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  legislature 
Of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services : 

"House  CoNc-cRRr>rT  Resolutton    16 

"Concurrent  resolution  requesting  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  provide  for 
a  satellite  launching  base  on  the  island'of 
Hawaii 

■■Whereas  plans  for  a  satellite  base  have 
been  submitted  to  Federal  defen.se  and  space 
authorities  by  Parsons  Engineering  Cu  of 
Los  Angeles,  and 

"Whereas  the  location  of  the  island  of 
Hawaii  Is  particularly  suited  for  directing 
satellites  into  polar  orbi's  which  worild 
greatly  aid  in  discovering  the  crucial  keys  to 
manned  space  travel;   and 

"Whereas  Mount  Mauna  Kea  on  the  Island 
of  Hawaii  would  offer  the  distinct  advar.tages 
of:  (1)  Permitting  satellite  firings  nor*h 
south,  or  east  oyer  open  water  and  thus  re- 
duce the  hazards  connected  with  such  firings 
and  allow  easier  recoverlee  of  failures  and 
boortera;  (2)  utilizing  a  remote  and  Isolated 
area  which  U  close  enough  to  the  port  and 
services  of  Hilo;  and  (3.  taking  advanta*;e 
of  tba  hlgb  altitude  of  Mount  Mauna  Kea 
which  would  permit  sclentl.=  ts  to  lift  bljfger 
pacJcagea  of  Instruments  off  Into  space    and 
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"Whereas  such  a  satellite  launching  sta- 
tion would  be  of  Inestimable  value  to  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  the  State  of 
Hawaii.    Now.    therefore,    be    it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
Of  the  First  Legislature  of  tKe  State  of  Hawaii 
in  special  ir.^ston  as<fembled  {the  Senate  con- 
cttmngj.  That  the  President  and  Congress  r,f 
the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fen.<;e  be  respectfully  requested  to  authTlze 
the  erection  of  a  satellite  launching  staUon 
on  the  l.^land  of  Hawaii,   and  be  it  further 

'  Re.-ioiit'd,  That  ceriifle<l  copies  of  this 
concurrent  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  H ovise 
of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Sta*.es.  the  .-Secretary  of  l>"ff'n.ee,  C^  n- 
fcressman  Da.niel  K  Inouye,  Senator  Orfn  E. 
l>oxG.  Senator  Hiram  L.  Fono,  and  the  Par- 
fcons  En>;ineering  C  >  .  of  Loa  Angpies. 
Bennett  F  CRavai  ho. 
"Speaker,  Houie  of  Repreientatives." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

"HorsE  Concurrent  Resolution  20 
"Resolution    requesting     the     President     and 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  extend  the 
expiration  date  for  World  War  II  veterans' 

home  Iwans 

"Whereas  World  War  II  veterans'  home 
l->a.n3  which  are  guaranteed  up  to  60  per- 
cent by  the  Veterans'  Administration  of  the 
Federal  Government  expire  on  July  26,  1960; 

and 

"Whereas  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  amend 
the  veterans'  home  loan  law  Public  I,aw  85- 
857  I  38  U  S  C.A  .  sec  1803.  72  Stat  1205  i  in 
this  present  session  of  Congress  by  mcrpasing 
the  Interest  rates  payable  thereunder  to  make 
such  loan.s  easier  to  finance  by  veterans,  and 
"Whereas  the  l>»gi.slature  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  Ls  desirous  of  Issuing  bonds  In  the 
ajnount  of  $20  million  for  the  purchasing  of 
veterans'  mortagages  for  the  t>enent  of  all  of 
l"s  veterans;  and 

"Whereas  under  the  present  wording  of 
section  3  of  article  VI  of  the  SUte  constitu- 
tion, the  Is.'^uance  .f  such  t3<,nd.s  would  Jeop- 
ardize the  f mded  debt  limit  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  and  thus  prevent  the  first  SUte  leg- 
Ulature  fr  )m  issuing  bonds,  and 

"Whereas  statistics  show  that  only  13 
percent  of  Hawaii  s  war  veterans  have 
been  able  to  participate  in  such  loans  as 
compared  to  28  percent  in  the  Continental 
United  States,  and 

"Wnereas  more  of  Hawalis  war  veterans 
would  be  able  to  participate  in  such  home 
loans  if  the  date  of  expiration  was  extended 
by  C<jngress.  and 

Whereas  such  a  bond  Issue  would  be  of 
tremendous  benefit  to  the  veterans  and  the 
economy  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  and  the 
United  States.  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Hmxe  of  Representatives 
O'  the  F-.nt  State  LeguUxturr  o;  the  State  of 
Hawaii    in    special    session    asiemblrd     {the 
S-nate  roncur^mg,.  That  the  President  and 
tiie    Congress    of    the    United    States    be    re- 
spectfully   requested    to    amend    Public    Law 
8.>-857,    September   2.    1958    (38    U.S. C.A      sec 
1803.  72  Stat    12051    as  amended,  by  extend- 
irg  the  date  of  the  explraMon  of  World  War 
II    veterans'   home    loans:    and    be   tt   further 
"Resolved.    That    certified    copies    of    this 
concurrent  resc<lution  be  tran-smittf^d  to  the 
President  of  the  United  Stat*>s    the  President 
of  the  .-<erM-e,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  Hou.se 
of    Representatives    of    the    Congre.<>s    of    the 
United      States,      Congre.ssman      Daniel      K 
iN-.rvr   .Herator  Orxn  E  Long  .Senator  Hir^m 
L.    FONC.     the    United    Veterans"    Legislative 
Committee.      U.S.      Filipino      Veterans       lie 
Am«-l«va  Legion.  Club   100,  I>i8abled    ^mer1- 
can    Veterans,    442nd    Club.    Hawaii    Flilnlno 
Vets  Club.  Military  Intelligence  Service    Re- 


serve Officers  Association,  1399th  Club 
Spanl&h-Anierlcaii  War  Veterans  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  and  AMVEIS.  World  War  I. 
Barracks  No.  447 

Bennett     F      Cravalho. 
"Speaker,  Houne  of  RepreHentattves 
"W    H    Hill. 

'  President  of  the  Senate." 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  legislature 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AfTalrs: 

"House  CoNCfRRENT  Resolltton   29 

"Whereas  the  seven  Islands  of  American 
Samoa,  containing  76  square  miles  of  land, 
with  a  population  of  23  OOO  persons,  have 
been  a  possession  of  the  United  States  for 
59  years;   and 

'  Whereas  American  Samoa  i.s  administered 
by  a  Governor  appointed  by  the  President 
uf  the  United  States,  who  makes  Ulie  laws 
and  administers  them,  while  the  Legislature 
of  American  Samoa,  composed  of  a  senate 
and  house  of  reprcsenUUves,  has  only  ad- 
visory   powers,    and 

"Whereas,  last  spring,  the  Legislature  of 
American  Samoa  adopted  a  resolution  urging 
the  Congress  of  the  United  SUte*  to  pass 
an  organic  act  authorizing  the  esUblUh- 
ment  of  a  democratic  government  f<jr  Amer- 
ican Samoa;  and 

"Whereas  the  people  of  the  SUte  of  Hawaii 
believe  that  the  right  of  franchise  and  seif- 
determlnatlon  should  be  granted  to  all  peo- 
ples and  believe  further  that  the  people  of 
American  Samoa  now  are  fully  capable  of 
legislating  for  themselves  N(iW,  therefore 
belt 

•Resoh^d  by  the  House  of  Rrprr  sentative$ 
of  the  Fint  Legislature  of  fir  .Vfafr  of 
Hauaii.  special  session  of  J9Sii  ,  the  Senate 
concurring, .  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  respectfully  requested  to 
grant  to  the  people  of  American  Samoa  Uie 
right  to  legUlate  for  Uiemseive^i.  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  duly  authenticated  copies 
of  this  concurrent  rcMJluUon  be  forwarded 
to  the  President  of  the  United  Sute«,  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represenutives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Suites  the  Mem- 
bers representing  the  SUte  of  Hawaii  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes,  the  Governor 
of  the  SUte  of  Hawaii,  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  the  SUte  of  Hawaii,  the  Ciovernor 
of  American  Samoa,  and  the  president  of 
the  senate  and  the  speaker  of  the  house  of 
represenutlvea  of  the  legislature  of  Amer- 
ican Samoa. 

"Bennftt  F    Cravalho, 
"Speaker.  House  of  Representative! 
"W    H.  Hill, 
President  of  the  Senate." 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  SUte  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Conimittee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

"HorsE  Concurrent  Resoli-tion  51 
"Whereas  the  wage  rates  paid  the  blue- 
collar'  workers  In  the  employ  of  the  Cveru- 
ment  of  the  United  SUtes  are  determined 
through  the  process  known  as  a  'wage  sur- 
vey.' the  legal  basis  for  which  u  the  act  of 
July  16.  1882.  and 

"Whereas  the  key  factor  In  Uiese  area  wage 
stirveys  U  that  of  comparability  in  tliat  the 
company  or  industry  surveyed  shall  be  com- 
parable in  scope  or  function  with  that  A 
naval  shipyards  within  the  locality  and  that 
the  particular  crafts  surveyed  shall  be  com- 
parable to  similar  crafts  In  the  shipyard  with 
respect  to  the  Job  duties  performed,   and 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Hawaii  is  basically 
an  agricultural  community  and  further  that 
there  U  a  marked  lack  of  Industries  or  com- 
panies or  Jobs  within  such  private  Industrie* 
-r  companies  which  are  comparable  to  thoee 
of  the  naval  shipyard  m  the  Oahu  labor  mar- 
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k.t  area  tc  warrant  the  expense  of  ttootisands 
oi   dollars  Uo  cx>iiUuct  such  surveys;   and 

"Whereas  tiie  seuing  of  wa^e  rates  for 
thousands  of  .-.:  n  biUe-o.iiar  wi.rker6  based 
upon  data  coiiect'-d  on  juM  a  handful  .  f 
conxparabl'S  occupations  i«  dehnitely  un- 
fair to  s-Uih  workers  empkoved  m  the  Su»te 
of  UawaU  l>y  ti>e  yederai  Goverunaeni.  Now. 
therefore.  l)e  it 

Resolvei  bv  if- e  Hiiue  of  Rt  presentati:  e-: 
of  tfie  Fint  LegiA^alw^e  of  the  .State  o/  Ha- 
waii, spc-cu.1  se^un  oi  lit:>9  (the  Senate  ron- 
curnng).  "/hat  Uie  Legiaiature  uf  the  .'^Ute 
of  HawaU  request,  and  it  hereby  doe*  request 
the  Pre.Mdent  and  the  Congress  ul  the  Uuited 
Butes  to  enact  such  Uw«,  rule*,  orders,  a:.d 
reguiatioDs  granting  to  tlie  Feder.d  civil 
service  bIu?-colIar  w.  rkerf:  the  same  h(Turlv 
ratea  of  pay  as  are  j>aid  to  emp!  yee*" 
similar  Ci.jaificaUons  re.'-ultiiig  from  are.i 
wage  survey  applicable  to  emi  oyeea  r,t  the 
San  PYancl.sco  Nival  Shipyard  li.  cur  sister 
SUte  of  CiJifornia;  and  be  it  further 

'Resolteti.  Tliai  du  >  auUienti  atcd  coplr-; 
of  ihls  cmcurrent  reso.uuon  be  transmitte<l 
to  the  President  of  Uie  Uniieti  eut««.  the 
leaders  In  .he  US  C^^>i  g;e>».  the  .Serreiarie 
of  E>efense.  Navy  .a-,:  v  ,•  c  .\::  Puree,  to  our 
Senatora  and  Bcprt-  mtauves  Wi  the  V  > 
Congress,  to  the  Le^ullnmien  :  and  Quarter - 
men's  As6o:iatlon.  Peari  Htirbor  Naval  Ship- 
yard, and  to  the  heads  of  all  labor  unK>r.< 
Within  the  State  of  HawaiL 

•BENM.-PT     K       CaAVALHO, 

"Sp-uker.  H-Mise    ,f  Rfpre^entatives. 
'  V,      H     Hiix. 

"Presuient  of  the  Senate  " 
Two  con'Urrent  resolutions     f   the   Leels- 
latiire  of  tie  State  of   Hawaii,    to  the  Cr^ir.- 
miitee  on  Public  W.a-ks 

"H   -USE     CONt-URREKT    Rf.'SCI  '-TTON-     33 

"^^''^.ereai  revenues  realized  from  Federal 
fuel  taxes  ire  appropriated  lor  Federal  cv>n- 
trlbutlons  and  suba^dic*  f^»r  highwav  syb- 
tems  In  thf  United  Suates.  aid 

"Whereai  apprrpnauons  for  Federal  con- 
tributions and  subaidles  lor  highway  syf- 
tems  In  tie  U:.i»f-d  ,'^'iites  are  dls'ributetl 
pursuant  U)  U;e  provisiofiS  of  title  23  o*  the 
United  SU'es  Code;   and 

"Whereas  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  said 
title  23  Is  •XD  promote  Intrastate  and  inter- 
BUie  coimaerce  and  national  and  civil 
defense:    ani 

"Whereas  Hawaii,  as  a  Territory,  was  n  t 
Included  with  the  various  .States  Insofru  as 
the  provlsU  ns  of  the  said  title  23  relating 
to  Federal  contributions  and  su^jsldies  fur 
a  national  nystem  of  Interbtau  nnd  defense 
highways  were  concerned,  despite  the  fact 
that  lu  pet.ple  were  subjected  to  the  same 
Federal  fuel  taxes  as  were  the  people  of  the 
various  SU  ,es;   and 

"Whereas  Uie  Highway  Appropriations  Act 
recently  parsed  by  the  86th  Congress  of  the 
United  States  provides  In  part  that . 

"  The  Serretary  ol  Commerce  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  make  a  study  of  the  need 
for  extension  of  the  National  System  of  In- 
terstate and  Defense  Highways  within  the 
SUtes  of  A  aska  ajid  Hawaii  and  report  the 
reruIU  of  Birch  study  to  the  Congress  within 
10  days  subsequent  to  January  4.  19G0'.  and 

"Whereas  the  establishment  of  a  high- 
way sj'stem  connecting  all  of  the  commu- 
nities wlUiln  any  SUte  would  promote  in- 
trasUte  ana  Interstate  commerce  and  na- 
tional and  civil  defense;  and 

"Whereas  there  Is  no  highway  system  con- 
necting all  of  the  communities  within  the 
State  of  Hawaii:    and 

"Whereas  a  highway  system  confistlnp  of 
roads  ctwinectlng  all  of  the  communities  in 
Uxe  SUte  o*  Hawaii  is  piij^icaliy  ur.j^>owib»e 
because  Ha^vail  'c<.)r..sLsU  of  *he  moet  beau- 
tiful fleet  of  islands  that  Ue  anOiored  in  any 
ocean',   and 

"Wheroa*  .he  Pertfral  G'Vernment  has  con- 
sidered   bncges    spanning    bodies    ox    water. 


lunneis  running  beneath  bodies  trf  water  and 
tlie  routes  ol  ferries  operating  over  bodies 
of  water  as  par's  ol  th.e  highway  systems  of 
variou-  conunental  States  pursuant  to  the 
proviaions  orf    the   said    UUe  23;    and 

■  Wlie-rea*  the  most  leaaible  method  of  e«- 
tal  .i&i.ing  a  highwav  sys'enn  connecting  all 
ol  the  communities  within  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii wouM  invoivc  the  e«;ablis!,ment  oi  an 
inun.'-land    ferry   system     and 

Wnereas  an  inierisland  Itrr^  system  con- 
n'cun^  me  various  iti^ands  comprising  the 
State  ol  Hawaii  would  oe  a  p>art  of  its  high- 
way system  in  the  fullest  and  truest  sense 
of  the  term     Now.  thtrefore.  tx-  it 

Iie3"ived  by  the  House  or  Rep-esentative.'^ 
o-  the  F\rst  l^grislature  of  the  State  nf  Ha- 
vwn  « ft  special  seston  of  1959  (the  Sen- 
ate criruTinf!  .  Ihat  the  Commissioner  rf 
Pubic  Road*  of  tTie  United  Su'es.  the  Fed- 
er.il  H.i:hway  Admml.'trator  of  the  United 
sues.  Uie  t>ecreur?  lA  C  >mrr.erce  of  the 
United  States  Uie  I'reMdeni  -f  the  United 
States,  the  P  ibUr  Works  ciommltiee  of  the 
rtenatf  of  tiie  United  States  and  the  86tli 
t  «nKre«8  of  tbc  United  SUtes  be  respectively 
ri   ,  .•    --d  tfy  give  favorable  c    iislderatlon  tc* 

1  Include  t.ie  Sute  cf  Hawaii  with  the 
other  btatef-  insofar  as  the  previsions  cf 
title  '2.i  of  the  Ur.ted  e-utes  Code  relating 
tf>  a  N.tionaJ  System  if  Intersute  and  De- 
fenfw>  Huiiiwfiys  are  c.  nceri.ed: 

"2  Allow  the  SUte  of  Hawaii  credit  for 
Fe<ieral  :  uel  uaxes  pa.d  by  lu  people  during 
the  per  .xi  when  Hawaii  was  a  rerrltory  ai.d 
was  ex  .udod  from  the  provisions  of  the  said 
tlte  23  relaiine  to  a  Natl  inal  System  of 
Inter^•ate  an:  I>  fense  Hiehw..ys  insofar  as 
future  Federal  contributions  to  or  suoeidles 
for    h.ehways  are  concerned:    and 

"8  Include  mterlslaiid  ferry  syst^ems  con- 
necting tlie  Islands  corupruing  the  SUte  of 
Hawaii  as  a  part  of  Its  highway  system  inso- 
far as  the  provt'i  ns  of  the  said  title  2:i  are 
c-nccrned:    and    be   It  further 

K*-solred  That  dulr  authentlcfitecl  copies 
of  this  con  urrent  resolution  be  forwarded 
•i  •  (  omniissloner  of  Public  Roads  of  the 
United  .-^Utes,  the  Federal  Highway  Adrr.ln- 
IstratcH-  if  the  United  Sutes.  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  SUUs  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  UnitPd  SUte*  the  Public  Work? 
C-ommittee  of  the  Senate  of  the  8f  th  Conprest 
of  the  United  SUtex  US  Senator  Hiram  L 
FtiNO  VB  Senai  >r  Orftn  R  I^kc  US  C  or - 
fressman  Danhi  K  Inovtf  the  Prejident  of 
the  UJB  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  U£. 
Hoiise  of  Representatn  es 

"Bennztt  F    Cravalho. 
"Speaker.  H mi.te  of  Reprp'!.mtatif>es. 
"W    H    Hill, 
"President  of  the  Senate' 

"CoNCTTRRrvT  RnsoLtrncN 

•"Whereas  the  c;t;z<-ns  of  the  new  SUte  of 
Hawaii  like  the  rest  of  the  citizens  of  the 
great  country  of  ours,  pay  Federal  excise  and 
fuel  taxee;  and 

"Whereas  Hawaii  and  Alaska  unlike  the 
rest  of  the  States  are  ex'-'uded  fr-^m  the 
benefits  of  the  Nstlona!  Sy-^tem  of  Interstate 
and  EJefense  Highways;   and 

"Whereas  Hawaii  has  paid  nnre  than  $2 
million  fn  fuH  and  exrlne  taxes  than  It  re- 
ceived In  ?>deral  iDrhway  aid  during  the  past 
year-  and 

"Wh.>reas  It  is  anticipated  that  Hawaii  will 
be  ;>«vlnr  more  than  $3  250  000  durlne  the 
eoTTiinp  vpar  In  Fpderai  fuel  and  excise  Uxes 
th.vn  It  Will  l>e  receiving  In  such  highway  aid. 
and 

W'hereaf  this  Inepultable  taxation  Is  ftir- 
thrr  in'i  nsillec.  by  the  fact  that  some  -rf  our 
lftr:!Tr  military  h  v;se8  throuchout  the  State 
continue  U  use  rur  existing  highways  esUb- 
ll^hed  some  SO  years  ago  without  being  able 
t' ■  ••;■'■.•>  •  w  .::  i'.  the  ir..pr  \  emeiit  and 
inainteT;ance  ti-.ere-f.  and 

'Whereas  v  tr'  mendous  need  exists  for  the 
OOLSttucUon   auti    unprovement   of    highivays 


in  Hawaii  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  rapidly 
ex;  raiding  populauon  and  the  demands  of 
the  Armed  Forces  ol  tlie  United  States  for 
a  better  inUy^grated  defense  highway  system; 
and 

"Wherei*B  by  the  provlfions  of  section  105 
of  Uie  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1959.  the 
bee e tan  of  Commerce  was  authorized  and 
dire<;ted  to  make  a  studv  of  the  need  for 
the  exteiisicm  of  the  National  Syi^tem  of  In- 
tersut^  and  Defense  Uighways  within  the 
S'ste  of  Hj-.waii.  and 

•  Whereas  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
RoAoi^  was  designatec  to  study  this  maUer 
so  that  a  report  can  he  submitted  to  the 
CDngrcss  ol  the  United  Sutes  before  Jfoiuarv 
14.  i96v  .  and 

"Wr'Licrea*  the  State  of  Hawah  will  be 
reprt«ented  at  a  hearing  to  be  held  before  the 
Commissioner  during  Uie  wet  k  cf  October  12 
to  16,  \Q:9.  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  Hawaii  should  be  included  in  the 
Federal  Interstate  and  Defense  Highway 
Act:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

'  ivc.iou'ed  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fint 
Legislature  of  the  State  o'  Hawcn,  rpecuil 
section  Of  1959  I  the  HOu.%e  rf  Representatives 
concwr-.ns  ' ,  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  SU'ea  re;x>rt  favorably  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  that  the  Na- 
tior-iU  Systems  of  Intersute  a  ad  Defense 
Highways  be  extended  to  Hawa-i  at  the 
e:ultesl  jvjBSible  date;  and  be  it  further 

"Rcjioitcd.  That  duly  ccrufied  Copies  cf 
this  concurrent  rcpoluUon  be  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  Uie  Department  of  Com- 
r.crce  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Road^; 
the  Gfclegates  t  the  National  C^.iiference  of 
the  Aincr.can  A^sociauon  of  SUte  Highway 
OfH":U6.  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Uie  Congress  of  the  United  States;  tl^e 
H.  norable  Okfw  E  Long  and  the  Honorable 
Htr.^m  L  FnNG  US,  SenatTs  from  the  State 
'.  f  H.-.waii;  the  Hon->rab!e  D.^^xin  K  iNorTz, 
C  Mgre^sinan  from  the  SUte  of  H;iwaii:  Tlrn 
Ho,  Sute  highway  engineer;  and  John  C. 
Myatt,  deputy  Suic  highway  engineer. 
"W    H    Hn.L. 

'  Pre.^xdent  of  th  e  SenaU- 
"Blnnrtt   F     Ce.avai.ho. 
"Speaker.  House  cf  Riprcscntctit^^." 
A  resolution  of  Uie  Hotise  of  RepresenU- 
tives   ol   the   State   cf   Hawaii;    to    the   Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services: 

Rr^T-sr  RusoLmonr  106 

"Whereas  the  new  SUte  of  Hawaii  is  rap- 
Idly  becoming  one  of  the  greatest  tourist 
centers  of  the  world  and  tlie  leadir.g  gate- 
way  to  Pacific   Ocean  travel;    and 

""\;^'herca6  Wrlklkl  Is  unlversElly  famous  as 
a  beach  and  recreation  area,  and  it  a  focal 
point  of  Interest  for  visitors  ajxd  local  resi- 
dents alike:  and 

"Whereas  the  expansion  of  tourism  and 
the  growth  of  the  States  population  has 
created  a  sJiarp  need  for  additicna;  sites  for 
tourist  accommodations  and  for  more  recrea- 
tional and  beach  areas,  particularly  around 
Uie  Waikiki  vicinity;   and 

Whereas  U.e  F,  ri  De  Russy  Military  Res- 
ervauon.  situated  in  the  Waikiki  area  and 
exteuaing  from  Kaiakaua  Avenue  in  said 
W^ikiki  ruKkai  to  the  sea.  with  a  frontage  on 
said  Ki-.likaua  Avenue  of  772.86  feet,  and  a 
frontage  on  the  sea,  along  the  mean  hich 
tide  line,  of  l  769.<S  feet,  comprising  a  total 
ol  approximately  71  &82  acres.  Is  most  suit- 
able to  meet  said  need,  and 

"Whereas  It  has  always  been  the  esUb- 
lished  pwllcy  erf  the  SUte  cf  Hawaii.  In  the 
1!  trre  t  (f  the  t'cnerul  public,  to  esUbllah 
park  and  recreaUon  areas  wherever  possible 
on  beiiches  at  such  intervals  as  will  permit 
the  public  to  enjoy  the  use  at  said  beaches; 
and 

~Wh  ereas  there  are  not  now  located  on  any 
port  1  cm  of  Fort  De  Rnssy  Military  Reserva- 
tion  any    mUitar;    instaUa tioiis   essential    to 
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national  B«curity.  either  now  or  In  the  fore- 
seeable future:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  First  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ha- 
uxiii,  special  session  of  1959.  That  the  Hon- 
orable HiKAM  L.  FoNo  and  the  Honorable 
OazN  X.  Long,  U.S.  Senators  from  Hawaii; 
the  Honorable  Daniel  K.  Inoutk.  US  Rep- 
resentative from  Hawaii;  and  the  Governor 
of  Hawaii  be,  and  they  are  hereby  requested 
to  UB«  their  best  efforts  to  obtain  for  the 
State  of  Hawaii  as  much  land  In  the  Port  De 
Russy  Military  Reservation  as  possible.  In- 
cluding beach  areas,  being  mindful  of  the 
recreational  needs  of  the  military  In  this 
area.  In  order  that  the  same  may  be  used  by 
the  State  of  Hawaii  for  the  creation  of  tour- 
ist accommodations  and  beach  park  and  rec- 
reation facilities  and  for  public  rights  of  way 
to  the  sea,  all  In  the  Interest  of  the  visitors 
to  and  people  of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved.  That  duly  certified  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  the  President  i-r 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  ^f 
Representatives  of  the  United  States;  the 
Honorable  Hhiam  L  Fong  and  the  Hon  )r- 
able  Orkn  E.  Love.  US  Senators  from  Ha- 
waii; the  Honorable  D.\niei.  K  iNorTE,  U  S 
Representative  from  Hawaii;  the  Governor  of 
Hawaii;  each  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  U  S  Congress;  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  of  the  United  States 

■"BKNNrTT   F     Cr.^v^lho 
"Speaker,  How^e  of  Revre^ontatiie^. 
"Herman  T  P  Lum. 
"Clerk.  Hou^e  of  Repret'^ntati^'et." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Virgin  Islands;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs; 

"Resolution   1016 
"Resolution    memorallzlng    the    Congress    of 
the  United   States  to  enact  private   legis- 
lation   with     respect     to    title    to    cert.iiu 
church  properties   In  the  Virgin  Islands 

"Whereas  at  the  time  of  cession  of  the 
Danish  West  Indies  to  the  United  States  In 
1917,  the  convention  between  the  United 
States  and  Denmark  provided  in  article 
1,  In  part,  that  there  Is  ceded  to  the  United 
States  all  territory,  dominion,  and  sov- 
ereignty possessf^d  by  Denmark,  and  th't 
"This  cession  includes  the  right  of  property 
In  all  public,  government,  or  crown  lands, 
public  buildings,  wharves,  ports,  harbors, 
fortiflcatlons,  barracks,  public  funds,  rights. 
franchises,  and  privileges,  and  ail  other 
public  property  of  every  kind  or  description 
now  beioiiglng  to  Denmark  together  with  all 
appurtenances  thereto',  and 

"Whereas  article  2  of  the  said  convention 
provided  in  pertinent  part  that  'It  Is  under- 
stood that  this  cession  does  not  In  any  re- 
spect Impair  private  rights  which  by  law 
belong  to  the  peaceful  possession  of  prop- 
erty of  all  kinds  by  private  Individuals  of 
whatsoever  nationality,  by  municipalities, 
public  or  private  establishments,  ecclesiasti- 
cal or  civic  bodies,  or  any  other  associations 
having  legal  capacity  to  acquire  and  possess 
proj>erty  in  the  Islands  ceded. 

"  'The  congregations  belonging  to  the 
Danish  National  Church  shall  retain  the  un- 
disturbed use  of  the  churches  which  are 
now  used  by  them,  together  with  the  par- 
sonages appertaining  thereunto  and  other 
appurtenances.  Including  the  funds  allotted 
to  the  churches';  and 

"Whereas  the  U.S.  Senate  In  giving  Its 
•dvlce  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
convention,  did  so  on  the  condition  that 
'such  advice  and  consent  are  given  with  the 
undentandlng.  to  b«  expressed  as  a  part  of 
tha  Inctrument  of  ratification,  that  such 
convention  ihall  not  be  taken  and  construed 
by   the   high   contracting   parties   as    impos- 


ing any  trust  upon  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  any  funds  belonging  to  the  Dan- 
ish National  Church  In  the  Danish  Weet  In- 
dian lElands,  or  in  which  the  said  church 
may  have  an  Interest,  nor  as  Imposing  upon 
the  Un:.ted  States  any  duty  or  responslblUry 
with  respect  to  the  management  of  any 
property  belonging  to  said  church,  bey  ind 
protecting  said  church  In  the  p'^^session 
and  use  of  church  property  as  stated  in  said 
convention.  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  erttent  only  as  other  churches  shall  be 
protected  In  the  possession  and  use  of  their 
several  properties';  and 

"Whereas  the  US  Senate,  as  a  further 
condition  to  the  ratification  of  the  conven- 
tion, specified  that  this  particular  matter  t>e 
made  the  subject  of  an  exchange  of  notes 
betwee:i  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Denmark  so  as  to  make  It  plain 
that  this  condition  Is  undersUxjd  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  two  Governments,  the  pur- 
p<jse  hereof  being  to  bring  the  said  con- 
vention clearly  within  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  church  establishment  and  freedom  of 
re'.izion':  and 

■  Whereas  t.he  foregoing  conditions  were 
fulfilled  by  the  exchange  of  formal  notes 
between  the  two  high  contracting  partl^.s 
c>n  Jan'Jary  3.  1917,  and.  thereafter,  the  said 
convention  was  duly  ratified  by  both  Gov- 
ernments and  the  raiitlcationa  exchanged  m 
Wiusnington.  DC.  on  January  17.  1917;  and 
Wherea.s  prior  to  the  ce.s,gion  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  to  the  United  StaCea,  and  on 
April  6.  1906.  a  Danish  colonial  law  was 
priiclaimed.  section  5i  of  which  stated 
The  public  buildings,  and  the  real  and 
movable  property.  Including  articles  of  in- 
ventory, etc  ,  which  serve  for  the  piirpr^sea 
of  tne  Government,  the  military  force,  and 
the  congregations  of  the  national  church, 
are  transferred  to  the  ownership  of  the 
s- ite  treasury  In  case  of  a  dispute  as  to 
what.  In  accordance  herewith,  becomes  the 
property  of  the  state  treasury,  the  question 
shall  be  decided   by  the  King  .   and 

Whereas  at  the  request  of  the  board  of 
American  missions  of  the  United  Lutheran 
Church  m  America,  a  religious  organization 
having  afllilations  with  certain  congregatlon.s 
now  using  properties  which  might  be  affected 
by  said  law,  the  US  E>nbaasv  In  Copenhagen 
In  1357  requested  eulvice  from  the  appro- 
priate Danish  authorities  with  respect  to 
title  to  the  prtipert ies,  hereinafter  described 
In  more  detail,  and 

'Whereas  by  a  'note  verbale,'  dated 
November  14.  1958,  the  Danish  offl'-lals  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  tlt:e  to  certain 
properties  passed  to  the  Danish  Government 
in  accordance  with  the  above-quoted  section 
51  of  the  Danish  Law  of  April  6.  1906,  and. 
hence,  that  title  to  such  properties  passed 
to  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the 
Cession  of  the  Virgin  Islands  In  1917,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  the  specific  reservation  that 
the  churches  were  to  retain  the  undisturbed 
use   of  such   properties;    and 

'Whereas  the  properties  which  were  the 
subject  of  said  note  verbale  included  the 
following; 

"(1)  Church  property.  7  Norre  Gade  (In- 
cluding No  34  Kongens  Gade)  In  King's 
Quarter  In  the  Town  of  Charlotte  Amalle  on 
the  Island  of  Saint  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands, 
of  US  A.,  appearing  In  the  Surveyor's  Rec- 
ords for  the  "Town  of  Charlotte  Amalle.  Bo«'k 
I,  Polio  4,  Survey  of  Decemt>er   15,   1836, 

"  I  2  I  Parsonage  property,  23  Kongens  Gade, 
In  the  Kings  Quarter  In  the  Town  of  Char- 
lotte Amalle  on  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas, 
Virgin  Islands  of  USA.  appearing  in  the 
Surveyor's  Records  for  the  Town  of  Charlotte 
Amalle,  Book  I.  Polio  52,  Survey  of  March  25. 
1843; 

"(3)  Church  property  No  4  King  Street  In 
the  Town  of  Chrlstlansted,  on  the  Island  of 
St  Croix,  Virgin  Islands  according  to  the 
P  ibllc  Surveyor's  Rec  .-ds. 


"i4i  Parsonage  property  No  61  King  Street 
In  the  Town  of  Chrlstlansted.  nn  the  Lsland 
of  St  Croix.  V'lretn  Islands,  according  to  the 
Public  Surveyor's  Records: 

"(5)  Church  Property  Noe  11  12  n  A  11 
Hospital  Street  In  the  Town  of  Frederik.<i'ed. 
on  the  Island  of  St.  Croix.  Virgin  Islands. 
according  to  the  Public  Surveyor's  Records, 
and 

"Whereas  each  of  said  properties  Is  now 
being  used  as  church  property,  and  has  been 
so  used  continuously  for  a  jjerlod  commenc- 
ing prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  1906  law, 
and  In  some  Instances  for  a  i>erlod  upwards 
of  1  "ill  year^    and 

'Whereas  the  congregations  which  are  n^w 
using  the  said  church  properties  are  the 
following 

"(ft)  The  Frederick  Lutheran  Church  of 
Charlotte  Amalle,  St  Thoman  Virgin  Islands, 
n.  w  using  properties  as  described  under 
Items    <1>    and    (2)    above; 

"(b)  The  Ltitheran  Church  of  the  lyord 
God  of  Sahioth  (now  deslgnatJKl  as 
'Chrlstlansted  Lutheran  Church'),  of  Chrls- 
tlansted  S'  Croix  Virgin  Islands,  using  prop- 
erties as  described  in  Items  (3)  and  (4) 
above;  and 

"rci  Holy  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  of 
Prederiksted  St  Croix,  Virgin  Islands,  now 
u=;ln<  properties  described  In  item  (5\  above; 
and 

Whereas  the  respective  congregations 
have  ever  since  the  time  of  the  Initial 
occupancy  of  the  respective  properties  as 
Indicated,  considered  that  they  had,  and 
have,  full  rlghu  of  ownership  In  such  prop- 
erties, and 

'  Wheress  It  appears  from  available  land 
records  tj^at  it  w,is  the  Intent  that  title  to 
•aid  church  properties  be  ve.sted  in  the 
appropriate  church  bodies,  but  such  land 
records  are  Incomplete  and  a  definite  UUMT' 
talnty  remains  with  resjjert  t^  jji^  title  of 
said  properties,  particularly^  by  reaaon  of 
the  1906  law.  referred  to  iatyjve.  and  the 
opinion  express.^d  by  the  Danish  authorities 
in  tl>e  note  verbale  of  November  14.  1958. 
and 

Whereas  the  history  of  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Government  of  Denmark  and  the 
U  S  Government  clearly  indicates  an  Inten- 
tion to  leave  undisturbed  the  rights  of  pri- 
vate ownership  and  use  of  church  properties 
In   the  Virgin  Islands;    and 

"Whereas  It  Is  desirable  and  proper  from 
the  standpoint  of  both  public  and  private 
Interests  that  right  to  use  and  clear  title 
be  conclusively  established  with  re<^pect  to 
all  church  properties  in  the  Virgin  Islands  by 
appropriate  action  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  since  title  to  the  said  lands 
may  be  asserted  by  the  United  S'.ites  by 
Interpretation  of  some  of  the  foregoing 
quoted    documents:     Now.    therefore,    be    It 

"R'-solved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin 
Islnnds: 

"Sec  1  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  memorialized  to  enact  pri- 
vate legislation  with  respect  to  the  above- 
specified  properties  In  a  manner  so  that  clear 
and  perpetual  title  In  fee  simple  be  estab- 
lished In  each  of  the  said  congregations  to 
the  properties  used  by  each,  as  follows: 

"lai  church  property  located  at  7  Norre 
Gade  (Including  No  34  Kongens  Gade  i  ,  and 
the  p:\rsonage  property  located  at  23  Kon- 
gens Gade.  both  In  King's  Quarter  In  the 
Town  of  Charlotte  Amalle  on  the  Island  of 
St  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands  of  USA.  to  the 
Frederick  Lutheran  Church  of  Charlotte 
Amalle,  St.  Thomas.  Virgin  Islands; 

"(b>  church  property  located  at  No  4 
K'Pg  Sreet.  and  parsr^nage  property  located 
at  No  51  King  Street,  both  in  the  Town  of 
Chrlstlansted.  on  the  Island  of  St.  Croix. 
Virgin  Islands  of  USA  to  the  Lutheran 
Church  of  the  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth  (com- 
monly designated  as  "Chrlntl msted  Lutheran 
C'nirch')  of  ChrUtlansted.  St  Croix,  Virgin 
LUrid.;,  nnd 


i 


"iO  chi  rch  property  Vocatad  uc  Bospltai 
Street.  ln(  ludlng  NiW.  11  to  14.  inclusive, 
Ln  the  Ten.  a  of  Frederlksted  on   the  Islazul 

of  .'<t  CroK  Virgli:  Islands  of  U  S.A  to  Holy 
Trli.uy  Luineran  Church  of  Fre«ieriksted,  St. 
Cruix,  Virg  n  Islands 

"Sac  2  Tliat  prt)()erly  attested  copies  of 
this  resolilitm  be  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  United  btates.  to  Lhe  Pre^dent  of  the 
Benaie.  to  ;he  Speaker  ot  the  Hi:iuse  uf  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  chairmen  of  t.'-ie  Conimit- 
tees  on  Ir  terior  and  InK;.ilai  AUsLTb  uf  the 
C-ongresF.  u^d  to  the  .Secretary  <>f  :lie  Interior 
ot   the  United   St-iVs. 

Til  us  (assed  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  on  Septeniber  28,   1959. 

"WltJiefii  our  hand,&  aiid  the  teal  of  the 
Leglslaturt  of  the  Virgin  Islands  this  2aui 
day  of  8<-j.tember  AD    li^.'^S 

[saAi-J  Waj  Tia  I.  M.  Hodge. 

"President. 
"John  L    MAauan. 

'Legislative  Secretar^^  " 

Two  roa3lijuor»s  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Terntory  of  Ouam.  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

'  R«s«)LtrnoN   136 

"ResohJtkjn  relative  to  extending  tr  the 
Honorable  Ai^w  BitrtM.  Senator  from 
Nevada,  deep  ajipri  cl.ition  and  sincere 
gratitude  of  the  people  of  Guam  for  his 
efT  irts  niftde  on  their  b«'half 
"Be  it  rr,»rWr<'l  hy  the  l^^'lature  Of  the 
Terntory   .>/   Guftrn  — 

"Wherefs  the  Honorable  Alan  Bibt*.  Sen- 
s', r  'T  !v,  N(..id,i  f.'.Al  irremb^r  of  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  and  In'-ulsr  Afftilr«  CommitU'c 
has  ou  fr»queitt  <rr;istons  t*Tve<i  tne  Inter- 
ests of  th«  p»*;ple  of  the  territory  of  Guam. 
Sknd 

"Wheress  this  desire  on  Uie  part  of  Sen- 
ator Bxslj:  to  lielp  the  p«<i>p]e  of  Guam  is  best 
detnonstrsted  hy  his  .  orpnnsorshlp  w.'. h 
S»'nau>r  Ciap.ot.i  ot  Set  ate  bill  30W3  which 
would,  if  enacted,  award  claims  to  certain 
Ou.im.'inlans  killed  or  CAptured  at  Wake  Is- 
land   .N    w    'l.erefore    be  It 

•'ArjoJr.  d  That  the  Flftb  Guam  Leplsn- 
ture  does  hereby  extrr>d  to  Vhe  Honorable 
Ai^N  UnuK.  fcenaUir  from  Nevada,  the  deef 
HiKl  sincei  e  gratitude  of  ihe  people  of  Guam 
for  his  ur*i;ot,t*<1  efl"iis  made  on  their  be- 
half, and  oe  It  furtht* 

"Rrtoh  ■'d  lliai  the  speaker  certify  to  and 
the  lef:isiiitive  secretary  attest  the  adortton 
here<if  nnC  that  c'>p;p<;  of  the  s^anie  be  there- 
after triusnutted  ti<  the  Honorable  Al.^n 
BiKLx,  Senator  frcxn  Nevada,  to  the  Presld- 
Inp  OTicei  of  the  V ji.  Senate,  and  to  the 
Oijvernor  of  Cluatu- 

"A.  B   Won  Pat. 

"Speaker." 
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~Resolutk:n  relative  to  extending  to  tlie 
Honorable  Philip  A.  Hart.  Senator  from 
Mlrhlgai.  the  appreciation  of  the  people 
of  Ouan  for  Ms  tr!t.eTprf  fn  the  solution 
of  the   jjroblems   of  this   territory 

"Be  it  resolved  b;  the  L^gi*lature  of  the 
territory  of  G un;n  — 

"Whereas  the  Honorable  Phii-ip  A.  Hart 
Senator  fiom  Michigan  and  mBn..bcr  of  the 
Senate  Ji.dlclary  Comralttee,  Las  rendered 
valuable  services  to  the  Sf>€aker  of  this  legis- 
lature upon  the  latter 's  visits  to  WasJiing- 
ton.  thereby  demoHEtratlng  his  warm  sym- 
pathy an<r  sincere  IntereJt  in  the  problems 
of  this  territory:   and 

"Where? s  Senator  Hart  has  also  expressed 
great  Interest  In  the  people  of  Guam,  their 
aspirations  and  desires  Now.  therefore,  be 
It 

"R-^lvd  fhn*  the  Fifth  Guam  Legisla- 
ture doe*  her^t'v  on  behnlf  of  the  people 
C.  OViAiv.  extend  t-o  the  H  norable  Phii  tp 
A  H*tT.  lienator  from  Michigan,  apprerla- 
tlou  for  the  klndrpsi  he  has  shown  to  the 
sreakfT  snd  the  Interest  he  has  demon- 
strated Ir  the  i»f>iutlon  to  the  problems  of 
this  Urritw;  and  be  it  further 


"Resolved,  that  the  speaker  certify  to  and 
the  legislative  secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  tiiere- 
after  traiismltted  to  the  Honorable  Philop 
A.  Hakt.  Senator  from  Michigan,  to  the  Pre- 
alduig  Officer  of  the  U.^^  Senate  and  to  the 
Governor  of  Guam, 

•  A_  B    WoM   Pat. 

"Spfoker. 
"V,    B.    Bamba. 
"Lcgiilati:  c  Secretary  " 

A  rt  solution  of  the  Legislature  of  Ssdpan; 
to    the   Coaunitiee   on   Armed   Services; 

"RisoLtmoN  8 
"Resolution  relative  to  respectfully  request- 
ing and  memorliUizlng  the  Commander 
in  Chief.  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet.  Trustee  of  the 
Saipan  Diftrlct  Special  Land  Fund,  to 
cause  the  said  fund  to  be  deposited  with 
the  Bank  of  America.,  National  Truft  ii 
Savlncs  Assoc.ation. 

"Ir  It  resolved  by  the  Saipon  Legislature — 
"Whereas  che  I'JtJ.  Contrrese  apgiropriate 
ap(iroximateiy  9^70.000.  des^^nated  as  the 
&aipan  Special  Fund,  as  and  for  payment 
and  comiiensatjon  for  the  use  by  the  US 
G-'veriiinent  of  certain  i'<arcf-ls  of  r'?al  prop- 
erty within  the  Saipan  district,  all  of  which 
moneys  are  presently  depncited  with  the 
Bank  of  Hawaii  State  of  Hawaii,  the  com- 
n.iuider  in  chief,  \j£>.  Pacific  Fleet,  ac 
Truti^e.  and 

"Vthcreas  according  to  informatii  u  and 
bellei,  only  the  Income  realized  frum  such 
fund,  and  not  any  jjart  or  p<.>rlK)n  of  the 
prlncii>a].  may  be  di.'-bursed  and  utliised  lor 
the  beueni  of  tiie  indigenous  inhabitants 
of  the  .*^aipar.  district,   and 

'Whereas  tlie  Bank  of  Amerk^  National 
Trust  &  Savings  Association,  through  \\e 
Sa;;>an  branch,  has  over  the  years  of  Its 
Itxial  operation  been  of  enornicus  aid  snd  as- 
sistance to  Uie  people  of  Saipan  lur  real 
eftate  aiMl  home  improvement  piirctiase,  by 
extending  credit  to  the  local  businesses,  ^y 
making  personal  loans  to  pay  fur  various 
family  emergencies,  and  by  encouraging 
thrift  through  6a\lngs  accounts,  all  of 
which  practices  have  nut  only  been  of  ma- 
jor Import.'tnce  and  slpnlflcance  to  the 
ecoiiiJir.y  and  btiibility  of  the  Sal  pan  dis- 
trict but  also  the  welfare  and  well-being 
of   the  people   thereof;    and 

"Whereas  the  said  Bank  of  America  Is 
not  only  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  but  also  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  thereby  Insurinp  fed- 
erally Its  dcpo.slts  while  the  Bank  of  Hawaii 
Is  not  a  member  of  either,  unless  such 
membership  has  been  recently  effected;  and 
"Whereas  in  view  of  the  foregoing.  It  Is 
only  fair,  equltnble.  and  Judicious  that  the 
said  Salpan  District  Special  Land  Fund 
presently  on  depcjslt  with  the  Bank  of  Ha- 
waii be  withdrawn  and  dejxislted  with  the 
Bank  of  America.  National  Trust  &  Sav- 
ings Asscvlatlon.  Salpan  branch,  which 
fund  If  so  deposited  will  earn  Interest  at 
the  rate  of  s  percent  per  annum  and  also  be 
fully  secured  and  guaranteed  by  US  bonds. 
US  tnterest-benrlng  notes,  and  other  US 
obligations:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,   that   copies   of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted   to   the   commander   In  chief. 
U.S.    Pacific    Fleet,    the    Presiding    OflUcer    of 
the   V  9    Senste    the  Speaker  of  the   House 
of     Representatives      the    Secretary    of    the 
Nary     the    Serretfiry    of     the    Interior,     the 
HIeh    CommtsFlor.er  of   the   Trust    Territory 
of   the   Pacific   Islands,   the   commander.   Na- 
val  Forres.  Marlsnas,   and  to  the  naval   ad- 
ministrator of  the  Salpan  district 
■T>sted  this  15*  d.-.v  of  October  :9?9 
"Olympic    T     Borja, 
"Olympto    T,    Borja 

"Speaker. 
"Approved  this  1st  day  of  October  1959, 
"Tpnaclo  V  Benarente. 

"lOWACTO     V      BrWAVUNTT, 

"Maycrr  of  Salpan." 


A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  Saipan; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foireign  Relations. 

"RESOLxmoK  7 

"Refiolutlon  relative  to  resp>ectfully  reqnest- 
Ing  and  memorialising  the  United  Nations 
trt  take  tinder  serious  ronslderatfon  for 
future  recommendation  the  reintegration 
of  the  Marianas  Islands  by  Incorporating 
them  wHhin  the  framework  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Guam 

"Pe  it  re.'u:^!7-rd  by  the  Lr0flature  of 
Saipan — 

"Whereas  prior  to  the  Spanish -American 
War.  the  Indigene  us  Inhabitants  of  the 
Marlana-s  Islands  were  ail  joined  together 
both  politically  and  geographically,  all  of 
one  race,  known  as  Chamarro?  sp)c>ke  a  com- 
mon language  and  observed  tt^e  same  rell- 
glor.s  and  social  rustoms;  and 

"Whereas  prior  to  the  Spanish -American 
War.  tlie  island  of  Guam  served  a*  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Marianas;  and 

■  Whereas  the  separation  of  the  other 
Marianas  Islands  from  the  island  of  Guam 
by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  resulted  In  nearly 
half  a  century  of  anxiety  and  uncertainty  re- 
garding the  fate  of  the  people  living  there 
and  whose  history  since  that  separation  has 
been  a  tragic  one  of  shifting  allegiance  from 
one  flag  to  another  until  our  liberation  from 
the  Jap?.nese  during  World  War  II:  and 

"Whereas  the  Fourth  Guam  Leelflature 
adapted  Resolution  No  367  requestinc  the 
Conzrcss  c<f  the  United  States  to  cause  the 
political  reintegration  of  tne  Marianas 
Islands  wlthm  the  e-ovemmental  framework 
of  the  territory  of  Guam-  and 

"Wherea.*  at  the  present  time  the  Mari- 
an.-is  Islands,  other  than  Guam,  are  gov- 
erned by  a  trusteeship  under  a  charter  of 
the  United  Nations:  and 

"Whereas  article  76  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  states- 

"  "Article  76  The  basic  objectives  of  the 
trtiste^^shlp  system,  in  accordance  -with  the 
purposes  at  the  United  Nstlons  laid  down  in 
article  I  of  the  present  charter,  ahall  be: 

"  a  to  further  International  pefMe  aad 
security: 

"  'b.  to  promote  the  political,  erononftc, 
social  and  educational  advancement  of  the 
Inhab1t.nnt8  of  the  trust  territories,  and 
their  prciPTesslve  development  toward  self- 
eovpmment  or  Independence  as  mny  be  ap- 
propriat-e  to  the  particular  circumstances  nf 
earh  territory  and  Its  peoples  and  the  freely 
expressed  wishes  of  the  peoples  concerned, 
and  as  may  be  provide*!  by  the  terois  of 
such  trusteeship  agreement: 

"  "c  to  encotn-aee  respect  for  human 
rights  and  for  fundamental  freedoms  for  all 
without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex.  language, 
or  rel1eic»n,  and  to  encourage  recoenltlon  of 
Interdependence  of  the  peoples  of  the  world; 
and 

"  'd  to  ensiire  equal  treatment  in  social. 
econcmic  and  commercial  matters  for  all 
members  of  the  United  Nations  and  their 
natinais.  and  also  equal  treatment  for  the 
latter  in  the  ftdmi lustration  of  Justice,  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  attainment  of  the  fore- 
going objective  and  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  article  BO;'  and 

"Whereas,  the  trusteeship  agreement 
entered  into  hy  the  United  States  with  the 
United  Nations  contains  within  it  the  fol- 
lowing article  9: 

"  AwncLi  e 

"'The  administering  authority  shall  be 
entitled  to  constitute  the  trust  territory 
Into  a  customs,  fiscal,  or  administrative 
union  or  federation  with  other  territories 
/under  United  States  J-arisdlctlon  and  to 
establlrh  common  servtcea  between  such 
territories  and  the  trust  territory  where 
such  menrures  are  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
basic  objectives  of  the  International  trustee- 
ship S3rstem  and  with  the  terma  of  this 
agreement";  which  article  indicates  that  the 
northern    Mnrlnnas   may   be   inatltuted   into 
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the  Territory  of  OuRm  M  part  of  i\n  rtdtn.i.- 
UtrMlve  union  or  federRtlnn,  since  »\irh  a 
me!v«ur«  would  not  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
basic  objective*  of  the  trustecaiiip  iyBtcm 
but  would  Indeed  be  the  culmin.it.on  of  thf 
deslree  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  Marl- 
aiia^:  and 

"Whereas  the  Legislature  of  Salpan  haa  re- 
ceived an  overwhelming  favorable  response 
from  the  people  living  In  the  district  of 
Salpan  toward  the  reintegration  within  the 
framework  of  the  Territory  or  Guam,  and 

•Whereas  It  Is  believed  by  the  Lef islature 
of  Salpan  that  should  a  plebiscite  be  con- 
ducted In  the  future  among  the  people  liv- 
ing throughout  the  Maxlaiias  Islands,  the 
vast  majority  would  favor  such  reintegra- 
tions;  and 

"Whereas  the  beneflu  of  such  a  reunifica- 
tion of  the  Marianas,  a^ide  from  the 
spiritual  and  moral  uplift  to  be  derived 
therefrom,  would  also  mean  a  more  viable 
economy  for  all  the  Islands,  with  the  In- 
creased trade  and  travel  meaning  more  pr  is- 
perity   and   economic  Independence;    and 

"Whereas  this  aspiration  that  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Marianas  be  reunited  within  the 
framework  of  one  system  of  free  and  repre- 
sentative government  is  a  hope  that  can  be 
shared  by  freedom-loving  pe<^:>ple  all  over  the 
world,  since  the  under!yin>i;  desire  Is  to  per- 
mit the  government  of  the  Mariana.s  Islar.ds 
to  be  'of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  :  r 
the   fjeople':     Now,    therefore,   be   it 

■Resolved,  That  the  12th  Saipan  Leeis.a- 
ture  does  hereby  on  behalf  of  the  pe  jp.e  .  >' 
the  Marianas  Islands  respectfully  requ'^st 
and  memorialize  the  United  Nations  to  tase 
under  serious  consideration  the  future  re- 
Integration  of  the  Marianas  Islards  within 
the  governmental  framework  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Guam,  including  the  airanting  of 
US    citizenship:    and   be   it   further 

Resolved.  That  the  United  Nations  undT- 
take  the  study  of  recommendations  to  hold 
plebiscite  throughout  the  Marianas  Islanl.s 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  inhabitants 
thereof  to  freely  express  their  desires  a:.d 
views  on  this  important  subject  of  reintegra- 
tion; and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  speaker  certify  to  and 
the  legislative  secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Natlona.  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Hjuse  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  the  chairmen  of  the  O  ni- 
mittees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Sen- 
ate and  House,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  the  Hitch 
Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Territory  uf  the 
Pacific  Islands,  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
to  commander  naval  forces  Marianas,  to  the 
naval  administraU-)r  of  the  Saipan  du-trlct 
to  the  speaker  of  the  Guam  Legislature,  and 
to  the  Governor  of  Guann 

"Dated  this  23d  day   jf  September   1359. 

I  "Qltmpio  T    Borj.* 

'Speaker. 

•'Attested . 

.  "Jose  R    Cruz 

'  "Legi.'siative   Sfc^etarjj 

"Approved  this  25th  day  -f  .September 
1959. 

I  "IGNACIO    V      BE.N^Vt.NTi;. 

'  .Vfavo'-  of  Sa:pan." 
A  resoluMon  adopted  by  th»  southern 
G  vernors'  conference,  at  A.shev;'.:e.  N  C  , 
favcrlng  the  enactment  of  legislation  U^  pro- 
vide adequate  funds  for  researi^h  reg'^rding 
the  cotton  bcjll  weevil;  U5  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations 

A  petition  signed  by  Morlyasu  Tomihara, 
president,  Ryukyu  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Eitoku  Yamashiro.  president.  Federation  of 
Ryukyu  Agricultural  Cooperative  Associa- 
tions, and  Sentet=u  Tai.-a,  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Ryukyu  Fisheries  Cooperativf 
Associations,  rraying  for  the  enacmei^t  of 
House   bill    1157,   prov.d.ng   economic    assist- 


ance   to    Oklnnwa;     to    the    Committee    on 
Armed  Service* 

Two  letters  In  the  nature  of  petitions 
from  Robert  Morris,  of  Annapolis.  Md  .  re- 
lating to  a  basic,  including  civilian,  defense 
doctrine;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Military 
Order  of  the  World  Wars,  in  convention  as- 
sembled at  Detroit  Mich,  on  October  15, 
19.'9,  relating  to  the  historical  relati.n.'^hlp 
between  active  duty  pay  and  retired  pay  of 
military  personnel:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

A    resoluti^-n    adapted    by    the    Council    of 
the    City    and    Coun-y     -f    H  >n.  .ulu.    H.=iwaii 
r-questlng  a   traii.'^fer  fr  -m   the   Fcdernl  c; 


ernment 


,,it  '-ity  and  cwunt", 
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f  •■  t  strip  of  1-ind  in  the  F'u't  r>-  PvU-.->v  ,>r>'i. 
f  r  besch.  parri  and  recreati'^r.  :oar^' .si's,  ii.od 
a.s  a  public  ri^ht-  f-way  to  the  sea;  to  the 
C    mn-.ttee  r.t.  Amed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  United  States  Savings  & 
Loan  Leai'ue,  at  Dallas.  Tex  .  relating  to  the 
preservatir-n  of  a  sound  .American  dollar; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  of 
the  City  and  County  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
favoring  thp  enactment  of  House  bill  9233. 
tu  amend  th*"  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  to  allow  a  taxpayer  to  deduct  for  In- 
cinie  tax  purposes  certain  special  assess- 
ments and  other  charges  made  against  him 
or  his  prop»rty  under  local  law  without  re- 
g;\rd  to  whether  they  tend  to  increase  the 
value  of  such  property;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance 

\  resolution  adopted  by  the  Plumbing 
Brass  Institute,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  favoring 
the  enaC^ment  of  legislation  to  define  the 
term  ultimate  purchaser"  which  appears  In 
sect.on  304  of  the  TarlfT  Act  of  1930.  as 
amended:    to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

.\  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  city 
of  West  Covlna,  Calif  .  relating  to  the  removal 
of  the  Interest-rate  celling  on  long-term 
Government  bonds;  to  the  Committee  on 
Fin:ince 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Texfis  Sheep 
&  Goat  Raisers'  Association,  in  convention 
assembled  at  Austin,  Tex.,  favoring  the  reten- 
tion of  the  present  so-called  depletion  allow- 
ance, for  Income  tax  purposes,  t-j  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  southern 
Governors'  conference,  at  A.'^hevllle.  N.C  .  re- 
lating to  a  study  of  the  Impact  of  foreign  Im- 
ports on  the  national  security  and  the 
d  )mestic  economy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  the  County  of  San  Luis 
Obispo.  Calif.,  relating  to  the  importation  of 
crude  oil;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

A  letter  In  the  nature  of  a  memorial  from 
B  P  Wisotschin.  captain-commander.  Order 
r.f  Furmer  Russian  Military,  Inc  .  of  Phlla- 
d-Jlphla.  Pa  .  remonstrating  against  the  visit 
to  the  United  States  of  the  leader  of  world 
communism;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  iN'atlonal 
Sojourners,  Inc..  In  convention  assembled  at 
Miami.  Fla.,  favoring  the  assertion  by  the 
United  States  of  clalnis  to  certain  Antarctic 
areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  of  Orange  County.  N.Y  .  favor- 
ing an  lnvest;gatlon  of  the  alleged  use  of 
publicly  owned  lands  In  the  county  of 
Orange,  State  of  New  York,  for  other  than 
governmental  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
G  )vernment  Operations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Filipino  Fed- 
eration of  America.  Inc..  favoring  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  revoke  the  political 
independence  of  the  PhlUpplnea  and  to  re- 


pl«p#  n  wUh  a  (1'im'ni"n  «'»''i.  f nn  f 
government  under  'h»>  I't;!'"'!  si.i')««  tn 
the  Committee  on  Imeri  i  ni.d  Ii  ••  .i'lr  Af- 
fairs. 

A  reeolutlon  nd  p-^d  hv  fhe  Sn.v'e  Fact 
P*i:;d;ng  Committee  in  Natural  He>ource»  of 
the  lygislnture  of  the  Bute  of  California. 
r''la*ive  to  prospecting  and  mining  In  the 
Death  Valley  National  Monument.  Calif  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

The  petition  of  James  F  McManus,  of 
Levlttown.  NY,  relating  to  the  sale  of  tran«- 
portatlon.  both  surface  and  air;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  German  American  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Inc  ,  of  New  York  N  Y  .  favor- 
ing the  enactment  of  legislation  for  the  re- 
lease of  vested  German  private  property 
presently  held  by  the  Offlce  of  Allen  Prop- 
erty; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Two  resolutions  adopted  by  the  house  of 
delegates  of  the  American  Bar  A-^aoclatlon. 
relating  to  the  creation  of  a  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Judiciary  and  the  de.ec- 
tlon  of  qualified  lawyers  and  judges  for  ap- 
pointment to  Judicial  offlce;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  New  York  City, 
N  Y  .  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Inc.. 
favoring  the  enactment  of  House  bill  9280, 
relating  to  the  fhlpment  of  unlicensed  weap- 
ons In  Interstate  commerce;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary 

A  resolution  adopted  by  San  Diego.  Calif  . 
Council  1349.  KnlghU  of  Columbus,  favor- 
ing the  coounendatlon  of  the  Poetmaster 
General,  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Post- 
master General,  and  the  postmaster  of  San 
Diego;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Two  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Supreme 
Convention  of  the  Orders  of  the  Sons  of 
Italy,  at  Boston.  Mass  .  relating  to  the  Im- 
migration and  naturalization  laws;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  Interested  citizens 
of  Chicago,  and  the  friends,  delegates,  offi- 
cers, and  members  of  the  Afro-American 
Congress  of  Christian  Organizations  at  a 
Joint  public  mass  meeting  In  Chicago.  Ill  . 
relating  to  the  alleged  "do-nothing  "  actions 
of  the  governmental  agencies  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  memorial  of  K  Koopmann.  of  N»  » - 
burgh.  N  Y  .  remon.^tratlng  against  recent  de- 
cisions of  the  VS  Supreme  Court;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  petition  signed  by  Gene  Leslie,  student 
body  presldoct,  and  Carl  George,  student 
txxly  vice  president,  of  the  Bob  Jones  Uni- 
versity. Greenville.  SC .  relating  to  the 
requirement  for  loyalty  oaths  for  college 
students  who  receive  Government  loans;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  State  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Socialist  Party-Social 
Democratic  Federation  of  Wisconsin,  of  Mil- 
waukee. Wis.,  favoring  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  declare  the  basic  steel  Industry 
a  public  utility;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and   P\ibllc  Welfare 

The  petition  of  Edward  Reed.  Sr.,  of  New 

'Brunswick.  NJ,  praying  for  the  enactment 

of  legislation  to  provide  hospitalization  for 

the  aged;   to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 

Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  New  York 
City,  N  Y  ,  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
Inc..  favoring  the  enactment  of  House  bill 
9127,  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Control  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  La  Verne.  Calif.,  favoring  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  provide  funds 
for  the  continuation  of  flood-control  works 
In  that  city;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 
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A  letter  In  the  i  «•  .trr  r  n  petition,  Irojn 
James  T  Barnr>  i  xi-  '..■..\r  dnrctor,  Mttfleal 
■Ml«ty  of  the  .'■•ui'./'  o;  Nurih  Car'  lit. n 
lUdtlgb,  ^.C.  eii'  .  .'.'  u  r  .rttpr  RcldrewiPcl  by 
him,  to  the  Stats  Mio;  «.  s<.ciety  of  Wis- 
consin, relating  t'^  •;,'■  •.hn'.Ai.re  of  a  cnm- 
memoratl  ve  po^'a^;^•  "I'-.nip  rekiHrdinn  the 
problem  cf  motor  irHfTic  HHfety  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OfTice  and  Civil  Service 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  southern 
Governors  conference,  at  Ashcville.  NC, 
relating  to  a  continuation  of.  the  Federal 
highway  program,  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Missouri 
State  Chapter  of  the  American  War  Mothers, 
favoring  the  appointment  of  a  standing 
committee  on  veterans  aJTalrs;  tn  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

A  letter  In  the  nature  of  a  petition  signed 
by  Joseph  R  Medor,  of  Burlington.  Vt  .  re- 
lating to  the  late  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy 
and  Representative  Meyer,  of  Vermont;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

A  petition  signed  by  Quetn  E  Lucas  and 
19  other  citizens  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, favoring  a  modification  of  Senate  rule 
XXII  relating  to  clotiire:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Cambridge.  Mass  .  relating  to 
the  visit  of  Premier  Khrushchev  to  the 
United  States;  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Rolling  Hills.  Calif  .  supporting 
the  production  of  a  World's  Pair  In  the  Los 
Angeles  area  In  1963  64:  ordered  to  He  on 
the  table. 

A  petition  signed  by  Janet  R  Landgraf. 
and  sundry  other  students  of  the  McKlnley 
High  School.  Honolulu.  Hawaii,  expressing 
appreciation  to  the  Congress  for  its  support 
of  statehood  for  Hawaii;  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Uble. 


RESOLUTIONS    OF    WISCONSIN 
STATF   LEGISI.ATl'RE 

Mr  WILEY  Mr  Prcbidt-nt  we  recog- 
nize that  in  the  diiv.s  ahead  the  Con- 
gres.s  and  the  Nation  will  need  t-o  find 
.>«^!utions  to  several  complex  problems 
afTfctiriK  a  great  many  aspects  of  Amer- 
ican life 

A.S  always,  it  is  imp>ortant.  I  believe. 
to  keep  closely  attuned  to  thinking  in 
our  States  and  local  communities — in 
eflixrt,  at  the  grassroots  ' — on  the  fac- 
tors involved  in  the.se  challenges 

Consequently,  I  was  recently  gratified 
to  receive  from  the  State  Legislature  in 
Wisconsin  resolutions  adopted  by  that 
august  body,  conveying  to  Congress  its 
views  on  a  variety  of  topics. 

The  issues  Involved  in  the  four  reso- 
lutions are  as  follows: 

First.  Joint  resolution  memorializing 
Congress  to  take  steps  to  restrict  the 
importation  of  veneer  to  comF>ete  with 
our  lumber  industry; 

Second  Joint  resolution  memorial- 
izing Congress  to  oppose  legislation  pie- 
scribing  any  minimum  interest  rate,  or 
any  maximum  maturity  dates  for  securi- 
ties issued  by  cooperatives  in  payment  of 
patronage  .saving  payable  to  their 
patrons ; 

Third.  Joint  resolution  urging  Cong- 
ress to  relax  immigration  quota  restric- 
tions which  bar  relatives  of  Americans; 
and 

Fourth.  Joint  resolution  memorial- 
izing Congress  to  expedite  the  free  flow 
of  high-grade  milk  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

As  my  colleagues  are  well  aware,  the 
subject  matters  of  these  resolutions  are 


of  yiPHi  ii.t<'ie.«>t  not  only  lo  Wi.scons.n 
but  U)  l-hr  whole  Nation  nellevlnp  Uiat 
'.hp  re.^solution.s  reflect  .slgnlflCRnt  thlnk- 
w.^:  or.  problems  which  the  Senate  will  be 
facmw  in  the  days  ahead,  I  request 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  resolu- 
tion,", pimted  m  the  Record  and  appro- 
pi  lately  referred 

There  belnc  no  objection  the  ie.solu- 
tions  were  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and  ordered  to  be  punted  m  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

To  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency : 

"Joint  Resolution  51 
"Joint  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to 
oppose    legislation    prescribing    any    mini- 
mum Interest  rate  or   any   maximum   ma- 
turity dates  for  securities  Issued  by  co;,p- 
eratlves  In   payment  of  piitronn^e   savings 
payable  to  their  patrons 
Whereas  business  enterprises  are  made  up 
erf    several    13^368   of    business    organizations, 
including  proprietorships,  partnerships,  cor- 
p>oratlorw  and  cooperatives,  all  of  which  con- 
tribute   greatly    to    the    tempo    of    economic 
activity  within   the  State;    and 

"Whereas  Wisconsin  is  one  of  the  leading 
cooperative  States  of  the  Nation,  and  par- 
ticularly within  the  rural  areas  coopyeratives 
have  greatly  benefited  and  rendered  serMce 
to  their  members;    and 

"Whereas  the  tax  poeltlon  of  cooperatives 
has  been  thoroughly  investigated  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  over  r  l<.inj;  F>en<xl 
of  time  and  these  Investigations  have  re- 
vealed that  under  the  present  laws,  the  coop- 
eratives have  faithfully  abided  by  the  prin- 
ciples and  regulations  vuidei  which  They  have 
been  organized;   and 

"Whereas  the  cooperatives  do  pay  taxes  and 
In  many  communities  of  this  State  are  the 
largest  taxpayers;   and 

"Whereas  the  Secretary  of  th(  lYea.'-ury 
has  recommended  to  Congress  t<i  require  co- 
operative patronage  savings  to  be  paid  in 
cash  within  3  years  and  to  draw  not  less  than 
4 -percent  Interest,  or  otherwise  to  be  classi- 
fied as  income  to  the  cooperative  and  be 
thereby  sxibjected  to  corj>oratlon  income 
taxes;   and 

"Whereas  this  alteration  of  the  preserjl  tax 
status  would  seriously  hamper  find  restrict 
the  services  which  the  cooperatives  are  per- 
forming within  the  State:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  assembly  (the  senate  ron- 
c-urring) .  Tliat  the  Congjress  of  the  United 
State;:  Is  requested  to  recognize  that  Indebt- 
edness which  is  owed  by  a  ccxiperatlve  or 
any  other  taxpayer  to  Its  patrons  or  custom- 
ers Is  not  Income  to  such  taxpayer  even 
though  It  may  be  Income  to  Its  patrons  or 
customers;   and,  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  specifically  requested  to  opp>o8e  any 
measures  which  would  prescribe  any  mini- 
mum interest  rate  or  any  maximvim  matur- 
ity dates  for  securities  which  are  issued  by 
cooperatives  in  payment  of  patronage  savings 
payable  to  their  patrons:  and,  be  it  further 
"Resolved.  That  properly  attested  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  TreEis- 
ury,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  each  Member  of 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin." 
To  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"Joint  RESOLtrriON   32 

"Joint  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to 
take  steps  to  restrict  the   importation   of 
veneer   to   compete    with    our    lumber    in- 
dustry 
"Whereas    the    wood    veneer    Industry    has 

long   been  one  ot   the   leadii.^    ;:.duBtries  in 

Wisconsin;  and 


Whereas  n  |Mt  |portlon  of  Wisconsin"! 
populRtion  derl»i«  lit  tolt  income  from  the 
proc  enslng  of  wood  products;  and 

■'Whereas  simlh^r  w.K.d  j>-  'ducts  from 
forei^tn  cnui-.trirv  ure  .ili.r  1.  r  ripete  In  the 
America;-!   m.-irKc!   !>pc;-i!;,*c  s.'ippir.g  costs  are 

Wherea*  tl.is  v.n'.n.:  c  n-petlilcn  has 
sfri  usly  deprr.s.sed  the  ;!i.p^i:  i;,nt  veneer  in- 
d\:s*.ry  reFir.'.mc  ::i  widespread  unemploy- 
mei'  among  ihe  people  within  and  de- 
pendent upon  the  indujstrv  Now  therefore 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  af'scmbly  (the  sevate 
concurring  \ .  "That  the  legislature  urge  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  give  con- 
sideration to  this  problem  and  to  take  steps 
to  reduce  the  foreign  competition  in  the 
veneer  Industry:  and.  be  It  further 

■Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  submitted  U^  the  Honorable  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower.  President  of  the  United  States 
the  Secretary  of  the  US  Senate,  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
each  Member  of  the  Wisconsin  delegation  In 
Congress. 

"PhU-IP  Nash. 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Lawrence  R.  Larsen, 

"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 
"Georc.i  Mounaro, 

Sprake'  c*  the  Asse^mbly. 
"Norman    C     Anderson 
"Chief  Clc'k  0/  t^iC  Assembly  ' 

To  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce: 

"Joint  Resoltttion   69 
"Joint  resolution  meirioriaiizing  Congress  to 
expedite   the  free  fli  w   of   high-grade   milk 
in  lnter^tate  commerce 

"Whereas  dairying  is  one  of  the  principal 
Industries  of  Wlscunsln.   and 

"Whereas  in  1967  approximately  1.213- 
899  CK>0  p<junds  of  milk  <_>uT  of  a  total  of 
17,412  million  pounds  pnxiuced  in  this  State 
was  shipped  out  of  the  State    and 

"Whereas  such  milk  should  iiave  the  siime 
competitive  opportunities  as  milk  produced 
in  other  States  including  the  State  of  con- 
sumption:   and 

■  WherfH."-  'i.p  purity  and  high  quhhty  of 
the  milk  pr^'caced  in  this  State  assures  that 
the  consumer  throughout  the  Nation  would 
benefit    from    Its   use:    Now.    therefore,    be    it 

■  Rcolved  by  the  assembly  (the  scictr 
roTiri/Tinp ) .  Thht  the  Wisconsin  Lepislature 
memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  tAke  appropriate  action  to  remove 
the  barriers  imfKJsed  by  the  several  States 
and  permit  the  free  flow  of  high  quality 
milk  among  the  several  States,  hnd  be  ii 
further 

"Resolved  Tliat  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  submitted  to  the  Honorable  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Honorable  Ezra  T  Benson,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  to  each  Member  of  the 
Wisconsin  delegation  in  Congress  " 

To  the  Committee   on   the  Judiciary: 

"Joint   Resolution  66 
"Joint   resolution    urging    Congress    to    relax 
Immigration  quota   restrictKnis  which  bar 
relatives  of  Americans 

"Wliereas  many  Americans  who  filed  peti- 
tions with  the  immigration  authoritie.-^  of 
the  United  States  for  the  entry  of  their 
sons,  daughters,  brothers,  and  sisters,  which 
petitions  are  classified  in  the  fourth  prefer- 
ence quota  of  the  Immlpr<itlon  and  Na- 
tionality Act:  and 

"Whereas  of  the  four  preference  quf^tas 
established  by  the  Federal  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  the  first,  second,  and  third 
quotas  are  allotted  100  percent  of  the  total 
annual  entry  quota:  and 

"Whereas  as  a  result,  those  [persons  who 
fall    within    the    fourth    preference    section 
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must  depend  t  >i  entry  Uir.o  this  country 
upon  deficiencies  in  the  first  three  quotas, 
and 

"Whereas  there  is  frustration  and  despair 
resulting  from  the  law  that  gives  hope  to 
Americans  by  permitting  them  to  file  peti- 
tions, getting  them  approved,  and  then  com- 
pelling them  to  wait  for  their  km  who  -nay 
never  come;  and 

'Whereas  thousands  of  discontented  peo- 
ple abroad,  whose  hopes  are  first  ral.-«d  and 
then  dashed,  certainly  cannot  believe  in  the 
good  will  we  try  to  engender  through  our 
foreign  policy,  and  thus  become  easy  prey  to 
the   propaganda   of  unfriendly   nations;    and 

"Whereas  Congress  has  recognized  and  al- 
leviated a  similar  problem  through  Public 
Law  85-316,  which  Includes  a  provision  for 
reuniting  spouses  and  minor  children  of 
aliens  legally  residing  In  this  country  wh  ^s? 
petltlorLs  were  approved  prior  to  July  1.  1957: 
Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  assembly  (  the  sev.ate 
concurring  \ ,  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Is  respectfully  urged  to  amend 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  85  316  to  In- 
clude cases  which  fall  within  the  fourth 
preference  quota.  In  order  to  provide  for 
entry  of  the  many  thousands  of  relatives  of 
Americans,  petitions  for  wh  -m  have  piled 
up  In  prior  years;  that  In  order  n  -:  :  j  create 
another  problem  of  separated  families,  those 
applicants  who  are  married  and  have  fami- 
lies be  permitted  to  bring  them,  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  each  Congressman  and  US  Sena- 
tor from  Wl»consln.  ' 


RESOLUTION  OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 
BOARD  OP  CONSERVATION  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
•ome  time  the  Interior  Departments 
Office  of  Saline  Water  has  been  conduct- 
ing reMarch  on  conversion  of  sea  water 
into  fresh  water  at  Harbor  Island. 
Wrlghtavllle  Beach.  NC,  utilizing  the 
International  Nickel  Co  s  corrosion  re- 
search facility  there. 

The  North  Carolina  Board  of  Conser- 
vation and  Development  recently 
adopted  a  resolution  conxmendms  the 
Secretary  of  Interior,  the  Director  of  the 
OfiBce  of  Saline  Water,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Nickel  Co.  for  their  constructive 
and  farslghted  efforts  in  this  project. 
The  contribution  made  by  the  Harbor 
Island  operation,  I  believe,  fully  deserves 
this  recognition  and  this  praise. 

Expansion  of  fresh  water  resources  is 
of  vital  importance  not  only  to  the  fu- 
ture health  of  the  American  people,  but 
also  to  our  continued  agricultural  and 
economic  growth.  Recognizing  the  sub- 
stantial progress  in  research  in  this  field. 
as  well  as  the  urgency  of  the  prourram. 
Congress  in  1958  approved  the  construc- 
tion of  five  development  plants  for  con- 
version of  saline  and  brackish  water 
The  OflBce  of  Saline  Water  will  shortly 
choose  an  east  coast  site  for  one  of  the 
saline  water  conversion  plants. 

In  view  of  its  successful  experience  at 
Harbor  Island  and  of  the  demonstrated 
Interest  and  support  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina.  I  hope  that  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water  will  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  locating  this  new  plant  in  our 
State.  Such  a  choice  would  assure  that 
the  development  facility,  drawing  on  the 
skills  and  know-how  available  at  Harbor 


Island,  would  move  into  operation 
promptly  and  successfully,  to  the  benefit 
of  the  entire  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  and  appropriately 
referred  the  text  of  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  North  Carohna  Board  of 
Conservation  and  Development  and  a 
letter  from  the  board  to  Mr  Henry  S. 
Wingate,  president  of  the  International 
Nickel  Co. 

There  beins:  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  IftltT  were  refeiTed  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  In;suiar  Affairs, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Resolution  SfBMrrrr.D  bt  the  C< iHMrrrrr. 
ON  Commerce  a.nd  Indistry  and  Acxjptki) 
BY  THi  North  C'arcu.i.na  Board  or  Con- 
servation AND  DtVFIOPMENT  AT  ITS  MfET- 
ING     IN     CH\R:..,rTE     ON     CXn-OBER     26     AND     27. 

1959 

Whereas  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  made  out- 
standlnglv  significant  research  and  de- 
velopment achlevem.ents  In  proces-ses  fnr 
economically  converting  sea  water  m  mm- 
merclal  quantities  to  pure  fresh  water  ii; 
cooperation  with  the  International  Nickel 
Co  Experiment  Station  on  Harbor  Island. 
WrlghtsvlUe  Beach.  N  C  .  and 

Wherea.s  the  Sta'e  of  North  Carolina  la 
competing  with  the  other  States  on  the 
eastern  seaboard  of  the  United  States  fur 
one  of  five  authorized  experimental  com- 
mercial conversion  plants    and 

Whereas  appropriate  site  studies  for  North 
Carolina  have  already  been  submitted  to  and 
accepted  by  the  Office  of  Saime  Water  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  Now  there- 
fore   be  U. 

Reiolved,  That 

1  The  Board  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment of  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
expreM  official  appreciation  to  Uie  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  t" 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Saline  Water 
of  that  Department  fur  the  pioneering  re- 
search and  development  work  done  in  de- 
veloping the  above  processes  for  the  com- 
mercial conversion  of  sea  wnt/>r  to  fresh 
water  by  that  governm»ental  aitrenry  in  co- 
operation with  the  Internatiunai  N, ck.pl  Co. 
within  North  Caroiiiia  on  Harb(,)r  Island, 
VVrlghtsviile   Beach. 

2  An  offlri.ti  ii.vitatlon  be  extended  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  his  representa- 
tive and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Saline 
Wat«r  to  visit  this  State  as  guests  of  North 
Carolina  for  the  purpose  of  determining  its 
suitability  as  the  site  for  the  east  coast 
plant  lcx;atio:i 

3  A  copy  of  tins  resolution  be  sent  to  the 
president  or  b<.)ard  c.^airman  of  the  Interna- 
tional Nickel  Co.  and  to  the  head  of  their 
fxperimer.t  station  at  HtU-txT  Island, 
Wrightsville  Beach. 

4  The  Director  of  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development  be  authorized  to 
furnish  a  c<  py  of  this  resolution  to  each 
Members  of  the  North  Carolina  congressional 
delegation  In  Congress  and  to  any  other 
representation  dec'med  appropriate  by  the 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development. 


St^te  or  NiRTH  Carolina. 

Dr.PARTMKNT    or 

Conservation  a.nd  Development 

Raleigh.  November  24.  1959. 
Mr    Henry  .S    Wingate. 

Pmident.  the  Infrnatiorial  Nickel  Co..  Inc.. 
Copper  ClifJ.  Ontario 

DEAa  Mr.  Wingate;  The  p«Hipie  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  are  very  n.uch  ap- 
preciative of  the  research  ai:d  development 
accompllahmenta  of  your  stail  and  facilities 


it  H.i:  >  r  L^.,i:.  1  Wrlghtsvllle  Beach,  espe- 
cially th.it  done  in  cooperation  with  Uie 
Office  of  Saline  Water  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  interior 

I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
which  I  was  requested  to  send  you  by  the 
North  Carolina  Board  of  Conservation  and 
De'.eiopnient  at  a  meeting  which  was  held 
in  Ciiarlotte,  NC.  on  October  26  27.  1959. 
When  you  can  find  It  convenient,  pleaae 
do  us  the  honor  of  a  visit.  For  your  infor- 
mation, Governor  Hodges  has  written  Secre- 
tary Seaton  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  Dr.  A.  L  Miller.  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Saline  Water.  InvlUng  them  to  visit 
North  Carolina  In  compUance  with  the  reso- 
lution. 

Sincerely. 

William  P    Saundzsls. 


RESOLUTION'  OF  AMFTRIC.^N  PUBUC 
HE.\LTH   ASSO(-IA'nuN 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  resolution 
adopt^-d  by  tl^ie  American  Public  Health 
A.ssociHtion.  in  .sup{x>ri  of  the  bill 
•S  2009'  to  provide  long-term  Federal 
loans  for  the  acqui.sitlon  of  farililips  to 
approved  voluntary  health  .service  pro- 
t.'r:ims.  be  printed  in  the  Rftord  and 
appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  U)  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  m  the  Rtcovv.  as  follows; 

HtALTH   SrRMcr.s   F\(i:iTirs 

WJiercas  certain  desirable  healih  services 
facilities.  Including  consunicr-spunsored, 
nonprofit,  prepaid,  group  practice  clinics, 
unaffiliated  with  any  hosplUil  are  at  present 
ex   '.uded  from  Federal  flnunclnl  support,  and 

Wherra»  iiuch  nonprofit  groupg  provide 
services  that  generally  have  stressed  pre- 
vent..? service*  and  rehabilitation  preverit^d 
mucij  u;::.e<e!ii»a.-y  i;  'Spl' nl  l7-at  ion,  prf'vicled 
basic  eroii<  rnie»  m  medical  .services,  and  ex- 
tended the  scope  of  high-qualUy  health 
services,    and 

Whereas  long-term,  low-lnterest-rate  loans 
usually  are  not  obtainable  through  any 
source  other  than  government,  and  such 
loans  are  urgently  needed     Therefore,   be   it 

Repaired.  That  the  American  Public 
Health  As.s*  station  endorse  the  principle  of 
long-term  Federal  loans  to  th'>se  nonprofit, 
prepaid,  group  practice  plans  meeting  sfiund 
professional  standards,  such  st-mdards  to  be 
defined  and  administered  by  the  U  S  Public 
Health  Service  m  cooperation  witli  state 
and  local  health  agencies. 


RESOLUTION    OF   TOWN   BOARD   OP 
THE  TOWN  OF  GEDDES,  N  V. 

M:  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
towTi  board  of  the  town  of  Geddes.  NY.. 
requesting  the  Congress  to  continue  the 
income  from  municipal  bonds  under  a 
tax-exempt  status. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  or  the  Town  Board  or  thk 
Town  or  GmDEs.  Requisting  the  Con- 
gress or  THx  UNnxD  States  To  Continuc 
THE  Income  Pkom  McNiciPaL  Bonds  Undex 
Tax  Exempt  Status 

Whereas  at  present  the  Income  from  bonds 
!>"ied  to  municipalities  la  exempt  from  Fed- 
eral income  tax  and  It  la  proposed  to  tax 
the  Income  from  these  bonds  In  the  future; 

and 
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Whereas  If  the  Income  from  these  bonds  is 
made  taxable  In  the  future  the  Interest  rate 
to  the  Issuers  of  municipal  bonds  will  neces- 
sarily Increase  to  cover  this  tax.  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  upon  the  motion  of  Councilman 
Arthur  Tarolli,  duly  seconded  by  Council- 
man Frederick  Clisson.  and  duly  passed. 
That  the  Town  Board  of  the  Towai  of  Geddes, 
county  of  Onondaga.  NY.  go  on  record  as 
being  opposed  to  placing  the  Income  from 
bonds  Issued  by  municipalities  under  a  tax- 
able status,  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forewarded  to  the  Congress  of  the  Unlt*d 
States.  State  Senators  and  Congressmen  and 
any  other  proper  agency. 

Dated  this  14th  day  of  December  1959. 
Donald  G    Cole, 
Geddes  Town  Clerk. 


REPORTS  OF  Cr. MMITT 

The  followinj?  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 


REPORT  ENTI1LEI3  TAX  DEPRECI- 
AI  ION  AlJy  iWANCES  ON  CAPITAL 
EQUIPMENT  —  SUPPLEMENTAL 
VIEWS      (S    RKPT    NO     1017' 

Mr  RANDOLPH  M:  President,  on 
belialf  of  tl-.e  Senatn;-  from  Florida  Mr 
S MATHERS  .  from  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Busine.s.s.  I  .^ubmit  a  report  en- 
titled ■  Tax  Depreciation  Allowances  or. 
Capital  Equipment,  which  I  a.sk  io  ha\c 
printed.  t<)>;ether  with  the  hupplemeiual 
view.s  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr  Long  and  the  Senator  from  Vei - 
mont    iMr    Pboi-ty 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temiX)re  The 
reixirt  uiU  be  leceivtMJ  and  printed,  a.^ 
request-ed  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Viruiinia 


REPEAL   OF   RESOLUTION    12:^     80TH 
CONGRESS 

Mr  HENNINGS  Mi  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. I  leport  an  oiiyiinal  resolution,  to 
repeal  Senate  Rr-.solution  123,  80th  Coii- 
Kres5.  agreed  to  June  27.  1947  and  I  sub- 
mit a  repoit     No    1018  I   thereon. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
repwrt  will  be  received,  and  the  resolu- 
tion will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  213  >  was 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  follows: 

Kesolved.  That  Senate  Resolution  123.  80th 
Congress,  agreed  to  June  27,  1947,  Is  hereby 
repealed. 


MARY  G     HOSEY 

Mr,  HENNINGS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Admini.stration.  reported 
an  original  resolution  'S.  Res.  214 »  to 
pay  a  gratuity  to  Mary  G.  Hosey,  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Mary  G.  Hosey,  widow  of  Henry  F.  Hosey,  an 
employee  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  as- 
signed to  duty  In  the  Senate  Office  Buildings 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  6 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  re- 
ceiving by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said 
sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  ex- 
penses and  all  other  allowances. 


JOSEPH   H    STRATTON 

Mr  HENNINGS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
an  original  resolution  '  S.  Res  215  >  to  pay 
a  gratuity  to  Joseph  H  Stratton.  a^ 
executor  of  the  estate  of  Elizabeth  J 
Anthony,  which  was  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar, as  follows; 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Joseph  H  Stratton,  as  executor  of  the  estate 
of  Elizabeth  J.  Anthony,  an  employee  of  the 
Senate  at  the  time  of  her  death,  a  sum  equal 
to  eight  months'  compensation  at  the  rate 
she  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  inclusive 
of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


SELMA  N    PUCKETT 

Mr.  HENNINGS  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
an  original  resolution  (S.  Res,  216  i  to  pay 
a  gratuity  to  Selma  N  Puckett,  which 
was  placed  on  the  caleiidar.  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Selma  N  Puckett.  widow  of  Leslie  C  Puckett. 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  two  months'  comi>en- 
satlon  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law 
lit  the  time  of  his  death  said  Fum  t.~  be 
considered  inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and 
all  other  allowances. 


EVELYN  CLARK 


Mr  HENNINGS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
an  oiiKinal  resolution  'S  Res.  217'  to 
pay  a  gratuity  to  Evelyn  Clark,  which  was 
placed  Oil  the  calendar  as  follows: 

/ii  <.i  '.!  I  (i  TJ-.iit  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
heretM  :.<-  h..\l.  Ti/i-d  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  ihe  c>,.ijtii.geiit  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Fv(  lyn  Clark,  widow  of  Mallchla  Clark  an 
employee  of  the  office  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal 
to  six  months'  compensation  at  the  rale  he 
was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  r-f  hi?  death 
a&ld  sum  to  be  considered  Inclusive  of  fu- 
neral expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


TERMS  OF  SENATE  PAGES 

Mr,  HENNINGS,  from  the  Commuiee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
an  original  resolution  <S  Res.  218'  re- 
lating to  the  terms  of  Senate  Papes, 
which  was  placed  on  tlie  calendar,  as 
follows : 

Resolved.  That  Senate  Resolution  14. 
Eighty-first  Congress,  agreed  to  January  13, 
1949,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

•'That  In  no  case  shall  a  page  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  appointed  for  duty  In  the  Senate 
Chamber  who  Is  younger  than  fourteen  years 
of  age  and  who  has  not  completed  the  eighth 
grade  of  school,  or  Is  seventeen  years  of  age 
or  older,  except  that  those  enrolled  In  the 
Senate  page  school  who  attain  age  seventeen 
may  serve  as  pages  through  the  session  of 
the  Senate  in  which  the  page-school  year 
terminates." 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  GOLDWATER: 
S  2739.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yu  Shu  Lin, 
a  minor;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr  MCCARTHY 
S  2740.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Julia  Suk- 
kar.  and 

S  2741    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard  T. 
K    L.:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   HUMPHRFY 
S  2742    A   bill   lor  the   relief  of  Sang  Man 
Han.    to  tlie  Comniittee  ori   the   Judiciary. 
By  Mr    PROXMIRE 
S  2743.   A    bill   for   the    relief    of    Dr     Josef 
Enzlnger:  to  the  Committee  r^r.  the  Judiciarv. 
By  Mrs   SMITH 
S.  2744    A  bil;  to  extend  tlie  t^rm  of  design 
patent  No    21.053.  dated  September  22.  1891, 
for  a  badge,  granted  to  George  Brown  Goode, 
and  assigned  to  the  National  Society,  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  HAYDEN: 
S   2745    A   bill   to  authorize   the   construc- 
tion,   operation,    and    maintenance    of    the 
middle  Gila  River  project,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to    the    Committee    on    Interior    and 
Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr  MANSFIEI.D: 
S  2746  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  accept  a  deed  conveying 
land  to  the  United  States  of  .America  in  trust 
for  Jay,  Yvonne.  Lance  and  Gregory  Olson, 
Fort  Peck  Indians:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  2747.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anees  Hanna 
Kassls  (Johnny  H   Kassls  i  .  and 

S  2748    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pablc  .Paul) 
Vevna.    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    JOH.NSTON  Of  South  Carolina 
I  for   himself   and   Mr    Carlson  i 
S  2749    A  bill  to  aniend  section  iD4(b^    of 
the  P^jstal  P.;iry  Act  of  1958    U;  the  Commit- 
tee on  Po»t  OfT^ce  and  Civii  Service 
By  Mr    MOSS 
S   2750    A  biil    te   amend  the   Civil   Sersice 
Retiremeiit  Act  so  an  t^'  jiermlt  the  inclusion 
of  niilitary  pay  in  the  computation  of  R\er- 
a#e  salary  for  annvilty  purposes    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  P.  it  Office  and  CiMl  S'»rvice 

By  Mr    HUMPHRFY    (for   himsei:    and 
Mr    McCarthy 
8  2751     A    bill    to    increase    the   authorized 
muximuni    expenditure    for    the    f.&cal    years 
196(1   and    1961    under   the   special    milk   pro- 
gram for  children:   U;  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry. 
By  Mr   BEALL  ' 
P   27,'^2    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Punficacion 
Slat;  and 

S.  2753.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Hans  G>iid- 
stein:  to  the  C-ommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  WILLIAMS  of  IXlaware 
S  2754  A  bill  t(.  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a  per- 
sonal exemption  lor  a  foreign  student  who 
resides  in  his  home  while  in  the  United 
States  attending  high  school:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance 

By    Mr     DOUGLAS    (for    himself.    Mr. 

MoNRGNEY    Mr     Long   of    Louisiana, 

Mr     Peoxmire.   and   Mr.    Engle  i  ; 

?   2755    A   bill   to   assist    in   the   promotion 

of    economic    stabilization    by    requiring    the 

disclosure   of   finance   charges   in   connection 

with  extensions  of  credit:   to  the  Committee 

on  Banking  and  Ctirrency 

{See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Douglas  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill  which  appear  un- 
der a  separat-e  heading  ) 
By  Mr  BEALL 
S.  2756  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Bral.a 
Sundaram.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr   BENNETT  (for  himself  aiid  M.- 
Moss  1  : 
S.  2757.  A    bill    to   supplement    the    act    of 
June    14,    1926,    as    amended     to    perm.it    any 
State    to    acquire    certain    public    lands    for 
recreational   use,    to   tlie   Committee   on   In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs, 
By  Mr   MORSE 
S  2758    A   bill  to  amend   the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement   Act    of    1937    to    eliminate    the   re- 
quirement   that    a    spouse's    annuity    be    re- 
duced   If    the    spouse    is    eligible    to    receive 
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certain  social  iecurlty  benefit*:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mouse  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  ELLENDER: 

8  1790,  A  bin  to  strengthen  the  wheat 
marketing  quota  and  price  support  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
ectry. 

(Bm  the  remarks  of  Mr    ELUMDn  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  teparate  heading  ) 
ByMr  MOnac 

§.3760.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Ubrar/  of 
braUl«  musical  scores  within  the  I.lbrnry  of 
CoDfreae;  to  the  Committee  un  Ruiss  and 
Administration. 

8.3761  A  bin  to  validate  payments  mads 
for  certain  emergency  conservation  measures 
under  the  program  authorised  by  the  Third 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  10S7.  tu 
the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Morse  when   he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der separate  headings  ) 
By  Mr.  COOPER 

8.  3762  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jean  Han.sl 
Subak  Steiner.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S  2763  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  so  as  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  an  Individual  must  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  50  in  order  to  become  en- 
titled to  disability  insurance  beneP.ts.  to  ".l-.e 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  2764.  A  bill  Uy  extend  for  5  years  the 
authorization  for  appropriations  for  the  Li- 
brary Services  Act.  to  the  Committee  a 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Coopex  when  he 
Introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BUSH  submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution  'S.  Con.  Res.  79 1  lookint:  to 
the  prevention  of  Communist  control  of 
countries  in  the  Caribbean,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

<Sec  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  .submitted  by  Mr 
Bush,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading. ) 


RESOLUTIONS 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  OFFICIAL 
REPORTERS  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  HAYDEN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  <  S.  Res.  207  i  ;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  la  authorized  and  directed  to  pay 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  Senate  debates 
and  proceedings,  during  the  pen  xl  Febru.ary 
1,  1960,  to  December  31,  1960,  s(-  much  rt.s 
may  be  necessary,  not  to  exceed  $20,000,  f ^r 
the  employment  of  additional  office  person- 
nel. 


EMPLOYMENT  OP  ADDITIONAL 
CLERK  BY  COMMITTEE  ON  POST 
OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
submitted  the  following  resolution  'S. 
Res.  208  >  ;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Post 
OfQce  and  Civil  Service  la  authorized,   from 


February  1.  1960.  through  January  31  19*51 
to  employ  one  additional  clerical  assistant  U) 
be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  at  rates  of  compensation  to  be  fixed 
by  the  chairman  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  4,  Eightieth  Coni{re«i. 
approved  February  19,  1647,  as  amended 


INVESTIGATION  OP  THE  POSTAL 
SERVICE 

Mr  JOHNSTON  Of  South  CurollnA 
s'lbmlttfd  the  following  rMoluilon  B 
Re«  209 1;  wh.lch  wm  rffrrred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  OfTlce  and  Civil 
Service: 

Heiolved.  Thitt  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  or  any  duly  iiuth  ir- 
ized  lUbcommitee  thereof,  is  suth  ri/<"d  un- 
der sectloni  l:?4  ai  and  130  of  the  Legula- 
tlve  Reorganization  Act  of  1^46  as  amei.ded 
aiid  in  acci  rdai'.ce  with  Its  Jurisdi,  t..iii« 
specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand. r.g  Rules 
of  the  Senate  to  examine,  investigate,  and 
make  a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to — 

ill  the  administration  of  the  postal  serv- 
ice, particularly  with  respect  U)  >  a  i  rese.irch 
ar.d  development,  ibi  cjuality  and  frecjue.-icy 
of  mall  serv.ce  rendered  the  public,  and  ici 
postal  policy, 

(2  I  the  efTect  of  [^Kjstage  rate  Increases  on 
business  enterprises  and  on  the  national 
economy  generally,  rti.t.1 

i3>  the  aflmiii.strcit.','n  and  .peratlim  of 
the  Federal  en.p»  »yees'  re'-irement,  B;roup  life 
insiirance   and    he.i.'h    bfuetits   programs. 

Sec  2  F'  ir  tiie  pu.-p.  sfs  f  tins  reaolutlon 
the  committee,  from  Fpbruary  1.  i960,  to 
January  31.  1961.  inclusive.  Is  authorized  to 
(1)  maice  such  expenditures  as  ii  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  empl'-y  up<in  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants  Pr^jvidi'd.  That  the  mln'>rity 
is  authorized  to  select  one  per^'on  f'r  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  c  mpensatl  -n  shall  be 
.so  fixed  *hat  hi.i  ttr  as  rate  shall  i:  it  be  lene 
by  more  than  $!.200  t^.ui  the  highest  ^r'.sa 
rate  paid  to  any  other  empl'  yee.  arid  'it 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  h«'ad8  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
C  >mmifee  o:i  Rules  and  Admlnlstraii  -n.  t« 
•utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personn*-!  f  '.  ar;y  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  ^if  the  Government. 

Sbc  3  The  committee  ahali  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable  t-.  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  pracMcable  d.jte.  but  not 
later  than  January  31.  19<31. 

Sec  4  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
•75.000  sh.ill  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  'f  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  SEI.fXT 
COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  WA- 
TER RESOURCES 

Mr.  KERR  submitted  the  following 
resolution  ^S.  Res  ITO'.  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs: 

Resolved  That  the  Select  Committee  on 
National  Water  Resiiurces,  In  carrying  out 
the  duties  Imposed  upon  It  by  Senate  Res- 
olution 48,  Klghty-sixth  Congress,  agreed 
to  AprU  20,  1959.  Is  authorized  to  expend 
not  m  excess  of  117.5,000  from  the  C'^ntin- 
gent  fund  of  the  Senate  for  the  peri')d  from 
February  1,  1960.  to  January  31.  1961.  both 
Inclusive. 


FUNERAL  EXPENSES  OF  THE  LATE 
SENATOR  LANGER  OF  NORTH 
D.\KOTA 

Mr  YOUr:o  of  North  Dakota  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution  <8  Res. 
211  >;  which  wa.s  refined  to  the  Com- 
mit on  Rules  and  Admlni.siratlon : 

Rfu\'.\rd  Hiiit  th«  Hrcrctury  of  ihi>  Hen- 
ate  U  horeby  Huth<'ri//rd  si.d  directed  In  pny 
from  Hi"  loi  liiinri.i  fui.d  of  lh«  Snnnte 
t!i»  wc  ,  ii  iti.ii  i.nmiBHry  cxponse*  Incurred 
by  lbs  ciinunittcii  nppointed  to  arntnue  fi>f 
and  niiri.d  tn'<  r.UiiTul  of  ths  Honorable 
Willium  Luniiri  lute  a  h4>nut<>r  fr<Jin  the 
state  -f  N  rtb  U.ik  tu,  un  vuuchers  tu  b« 
appruvcci  by  tho  chairtnan  of  the  Commit- 
toe   (jn   Uales   and   Admlnlatratlon. 


CEIiEMONIES    IN    HONOR    OF    VET- 
ERANS   OF    WAR    BETWEEN    THE 

PTATE.S 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  .sibmitted  a  reso- 
lution (S  Res.  212)  rt'.atini;  to  cere- 
monies m  honor  nf  veterar.s  c  f  War  Be- 
tween the  States,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

'See  the  above  reso!  ition  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr  Y^RB(..Rl)^.•GH. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.; 


REPE-^L  OF  RESOLUTION   123. 
80IH   CONGRESS 

Mr  HENNINGS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Admmi.stratinn.  re- 
ported an  original  resolution  iS  Res. 
213  >  to  repeal  Senate  Re.sulution  123. 
80th  Congri^ss,  which  was  placed  un  the 
calendar. 


MARY  G    HOSKY 


Mr  HFJ^NINGS,  from  the  Committee 
f>n  liules  and  Administration,  reported 
an  original  resolution  (S.  Res  214  •  to 
pay  a  gratuity  to  Mary  G  Ho.sey,  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar 

'Sep  the  above  "^solution  printed  in 
full  w  lien  reported  by  Mr  Hknninr?*. 
which  appears  und^r  the  hf^ading  Re- 
ports of  Committee^  '  < 


JOSEPH   H    .'^TRAITON 

Mr  HENNINGS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
an  original  resolution  'S.  Res.  215'  to 
pay  a  gratuity  to  Jo.seph  H  Rtrattnn  ns 
executor  of  the  estate  of  Elizabeth  J. 
Anthony,  which  was  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Hennincs, 
which  appears  under  the  headmg  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


SELMA  N.   PUCK  PIT 

Mr  HFNNING5=!.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
an  original  resolution  (^S.  Res.  216'  to 
pay  a  gratuity  to  Selma  N  Puckett, 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  bv  Mr  HENwiNf-s, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


EVELYN  CLARK 


Mr  HENNINGS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
an  original  re.solutlon  '8.  Res.  217)  to 
jiav  a  gratuity  to  Evelyn  Clark,  which 
W.1.S  placed  on  the  calendar. 

I  See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  reported  by  Mr  HrNWiNOB, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  Re- 
ports of  Committcen  "» 


TERMS  OF  SENATE  PAGES 

Mr  HENNINGS.  from  the  CommilU-e 
on  Rules  and  Adniinislrutlon,  reported 
an  original  resolution  iS.  Res.  218)  re- 
lating to  the  ternxs  of  Senate  pa^'es, 
Nuliich  wa*  placed  on  the  calendar. 

'See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  where  it  appears  under  the  head- 
mg ■  Report*  of  Committees. '; 


REQITREMENT  OF  DISCLOSURE  OF 
PTNANCE  CHARGES  IN  CONNEC- 
TION Wrni  EXTENSIONS  OF  CON- 
SUMER   CREDIT 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  mysLof.  the  Senator  from 
Oklalioma  '.VL:.  Monro.vey  ; .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Lou:.'^lana  !  Mr  Long;,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wi.sconisin  ,Mr  PBOXMiRt:, 
and  the  Senator  from  California  ;  Mr. 
E.NGLEj.  I  introduce,  fur  ajipropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  a^i.st  production  and 
sta.biii7.atiun,  by  requiring  the  disclosure 
of  finance  charges  in  connection  with 
extensions  of  consumer  credit. 

The  purpose  uf  this  bill  is  to  require 
lenders  and  vendors  to  t^ell  the  truth 
about  Interest  rates  and  finance  charges. 

In  Vyo  many  mstanms  t/jday  the  con- 
.tiumcr  who  .sien.'s  a  riooimpnt  that  places 
him  m  debt  would  have  to  be  a  lawyer 
in  order  to  understand  the  fine  print 
that  spells  out  his  right-s  and  liabilities: 
and  he  would  have  to  be  an  accountant 
or  an  expert  in  hmher  mathematics  in 
order  to  compute  in  simple  annual 
terms  the  cost  of  the  credit.  AltOKoUirr 
U>o  ufttii  \\v  IS  deceivid  into  paying  a 
hli:her  cost  for  credit  than  he  has  been 
1(m1  to  expect  by  the  huckstering  of  fast- 
talking  salesmen.  True  annual  rates 
running  a.*-  hik'h  as  30  to  40  percent  are 
camouflai^td  in  terms  of  rates  which 
are  seemii. ^ly  modest  because  they  are 
statf-d  lus  monthly,  rather  than  annual 
rates,  and  are  further  disguised  m  the 
form  of  fees,  charges,  discounts,  and  the 
like — all  cf  which  make  up  the  true 
oort  of  crtdil  to  the  consumer 

The  average  corLsumer  cannot  make 
rati  mal  c  mices  in  a  free,  competitive 
economy  in  less  he  is  an  informed  con- 

This  bi!I  wcnild  require  that  he  be 
given,  in  v  riting,  two  vital  pieces  of  in- 
formation First,  the  total  auiount  of 
the  financi)  charges  he  is  contracting  to 
pay:  and.  second,  the  percentage  that 
such  an  a:nount  bears  to  the  outstand- 
ing balance  expre.ssed  in  simple  annual 
Interest. 

Mr.  Pre.'idcnt.  a  consumer  credit  la- 
beling requirement  such  as  I  am  pro- 
posing wo  aid  restore  consumer  sover- 
eignty to  the  American  marketplace, 
CVI 7 


Where  consumer  credit  has  been  trans- 
formed from  a  financing  mechanism  to 
a  merchandising  tool,  where  loans  are 
disguised  as  sales — to  the  detriment  of 
our  economy. 

Perhonal  debt  now  amounts  to  1175 
billion,  which  consumera  owe  on  Instnll- 
ment  purchaar.s,  auto  loans,  per.sonal 
lonnx  n1n^lB^Be^  and  the  like.  During 
the  derndr  of  the  19ftO'(i  alone,  pernonal 
debt  went  up  100  percent.  In  conlra«t, 
d;.Hpo«ftblo  income  went  up  only  00  per- 
cent Ai  till*  rate  of  growth  perftonul 
debt  could  exceed  the  natioiial  debt  in 
JUKI  a  few  years  from  now. 

It  1ft  not  my  purpose  in  this  bill  to 
control  consumer  credit.  The  consumer 
is  generally  hi8  own  best  credit  manager, 
provided  he  has  all  tiie  facts  about  the 
cost  of  credit, 

I  Pimply  ask  that  the  borrower  and 
buyer  know  the  truth  about  what  they 
are  beme  a,'ked  to  do, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tiie  text  of  the  bill  be  pnnt^^d 
at  tins  point  in  the  body  of  the  Record; 
and  also  a  de.scnpiive  article  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  January  6,  1960. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  article  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  tS.  2755'  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
motion of  economic  stabilization  by  re- 
quiring the  disclosure  of  finance  charges 
m  connection  with  extensions  of  credit, 
introduced  by  Mr  Dovglas  <for  him.self 
and  other  Senators',  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Notixe  of 
R^prr^entattves  of  the  United  States  of 
Amr^ira  in  Cong-rs<i  ansembled.  That  the 
Cdiigres*  finds  and  decliires  that  econ^'mic 
ptubiMzatum  Is  threatened  when  credit  is 
u.-^ed  excessively  for  the  acquisition  of  prop- 
ertv  and  servlres  The  excessive  use  of 
crr-dit  resuiu  frequently  from  a  lack  of 
ftwareneee  of  the  cost  thereof  to  the  user 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  art  to  assure  a  full 
discl'isure  of  such  cost  with  a  view  to  pre- 
venting the  unlnform»»d  use  of  credit  to  the 
detriment   of    the   national   economy. 

Sec    2.     A.s  used  In  this  act,  the  term — 

(li  "Credit  mean.s  any  loan,  residential 
mortgage,  deed  of  trust,  advance,  or  dis- 
ci_)unt:  any  conditional  sales  contract:  any 
contract  to  sell,  or  sale,  or  contract  of  sale 
of  property  or  services,  either  for  present  or 
future  deli\ery  under  which  p.'^irt  or  all  of 
the  price  Is  payable  t-ubsequent  to  the  niak- 
insf  of  such  sale  or  contract;  any  rental - 
purchase  contract,  my  contract  or  arrange- 
ment for  the  hire,  bailment,  or  leasinp  of 
property;  any  option,  demand,  lien,  pledge, 
or  other  claim  apainst,  or  for  the  delivery 
of,  property  or  money;  any  purchase,  dis- 
count, or  other  acquisition  cf.  or  any  crec'it 
upon  the  security  of,  any  obligation  or  claim 
arising  out  of  any  of  the  foregoing;  and  any 
transaction  or  series  of  transactions  ha\  ing 
a  similar  purpose  or  tffcct 

(2)  "Finance  rh  I'-ges  '  includes  charges 
such  as  Interest,  fees  service  charges,  d:.';- 
counts,  and  such  othfr  charges  a?  the  B  ard 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
may  by  regulation  prescribe. 

(3 1  "Person"  mean?  a:y  Individual  part- 
nerslilp.  association,  bu."=i:,ess  trust,  corpo- 
ration, or  unincorporated  organization. 

Sec.  3  Any  person  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness   of    extending    credit    shi^ii    furnish    to 


each  person  to  whom  such  credit  Is  ex- 
tended, prior  to  the  consummation  erf  the 
transaction,  a  clear  statement  In  writing, 
In  accordance  with  rulee  and  regulations 
which  the  Board  of  Oorernore  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Sy^vem  shall  preacrlbe.  (1)  eettlng 
forth  the  total  amount  of  the  finance 
chargpi  to  be  borne  by  euch  pereon  In  con- 
nection with  such  extension  of  credit,  and 
(ii  KUilng  the  percentage  thst  such  amount 
bears  U)  the  ouuiandinB  prinripal  obima- 
tiwn  or  unpaid  balance  expreMod  in  verms 
of  »implc  unnua    iniereil 

bcc  4  Aiy  roKUluiion  under  thli  Act  may 
be  e»ti»bli»he<l  in  such  fi.rm  knd  manner, 
may  cuniuin  tucb  claasiticnilon*  and  dlf- 
fereniiHtioni  atid  may  provide  for  such  ad- 
just menis  and  exception*  as  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  are  neceaaary  or 
proper  t(.  effectuate  the  purposes  of  thU  Act 
or  to  prevent  circumvention  or  evasion,  or 
to  facilitate  enforcement  of  this  Act,  or  any 
rule  or  regulation  issued  under  this  Act  In 
prescribing  any  exceptions  hereunder  with 
respect  to  any  particular  type  of  credit 
transaction  the  Board  shall  cor\slder 
whether  m  the  case  of  such  transaction 
substantial  compliance  with  the  disclosure 
requirements  of  this  Act  ie  beiiip  achieved 
under  any  c  ther  Act  of  Congress  or  the  law 
of  any  State.  The  Board  shall  also  exempt 
those  credit  transactions  between  business 
firms  as  to  which  It  determines  adherence 
with  the  di.«closure  requirements  of  this  Act 
Is  not  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
thl.s  Act 

Sec.  5  No  person  shall  extend  credit  In 
contravention  of  this  Act  or  of  uny  regula- 
tion prescribed  thereunder. 

Sec  B  Any  person  who  willfully  violates 
any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  rule  or 
repuhitlon  Lssued  thereunder  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  *5  000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  t.han  1  year,  or  both. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  lie 
at  the  desk  for  additional  casponscrs 
until  Tuesday  of  next  week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  article  presented  by  Mr   DoucL.fs 
is  as  follows : 
!  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  J.-in    6    1960) 

Democt^ats  To  Ask  Bn.L  To  Requisf  Labej 
FOR  Lx-'ANS — Consumers  WorLD  Be  Told 
or  Total  Finance  Ch.arges,  Annval  In- 
terest Rates — Controls  Held  Alternativx 

I  By  Robert  D.  Novak  i 
Washingtcn  — Democrats  have  devised  a 
iegisliitive  s;x)Uight  to  shine  en  tlie  issue  of 
high  Interest  rates.  They  hojie  to  make  use 
of  it  during  the  coming  session  of  Congress 
and  jxisslbly  in  the  election  campaign  that 
lies  beyond  it. 

lUinc  is'  Senator  Douglas,  with  backing 
from  other  Important  "liberal  lawmakers. 
i."5  about  t'j  Introduce  a  bill  t-i  require  lenders 
to  Inft  rm  consumer  borrowers  cf  the  total 
finance  charges  and  annual  Interest  rates 
they  pay.  Backers  claim  such  costs  are 
higher  than  moet  borrowers  realize 

Con.'jume:-  groups  long  ha\e  contended  that 
such  ifgi.sl.iiKin  i.K  necessary  to  show  the 
public  just  how  much  cash  It  is  forking 
civer  when  It  btiys  on  time  Nliw  the  "in- 
terest-rate labeling"  bill  Is  picking  up  con- 
siderable Democratic  b.ickmp  In  both  Houses 
for  more  political  reasons  Some  see  It  as 
an  alternative  to  the  more  drastic  step  of 
outright  Federal  controls  on  conrumer  cred- 
it: others  view  It  as  fuel  for  an  expected 
Democr.itlc  "antlbanker"  campaign  leading 
ti;)  tn  the  Niveniber  election  Because  of 
talk  of  Federal  controls,  some  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  economists — who  oppose  con- 
trols— have  shown  interest  in  a  labeling 
bill. 
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Here  are  samples,  not  necessarily  typical. 
of  the  problems  now  said  to  exist  and  of  the 
propoaed  cures : 

A  retailer  now  tells  a  purchaser  only  that 
a  new  TV  set  will  cost  him  so  much  down 
and  so  much  a  month.  Under  a  labeling 
law,  the  seller  would  have  to  malce  clear  that 
the  Installment-plan  carrying  charges  might 
amount  to  an  exorbitant  interest  rate,  fig- 
ured annually,  such  as  when  a  lender  charges 
a  rat«  In  excess  ot  4  percent  a  month  where 
State  antl  usury  laws  dont  prevent 

A  small  loan  company  now  tells  a  ^jorrower 
simply  that  the  interest  rate  on  a  loan  is  ) 
p«roent  a  month.  Under  labeling,  the  lender 
would  have  to  specify  that  the  annual  in- 
tereit  rate  might  amount  U)  36  percpn' 
varying  according  to  terma  of  the  loan. 

MORTOAOC    LCNDINO    TXXMS 

A  mortgage  lender  now  informs  a  home 
buytr  merely  that  the  Interest  rute  on  his 
loan  la  0  percent  a  year  Under  labeling,  the 
lender  would  have  to  ad^  that  finance 
chargea,  say,  on  a  lao.OOO  l^ome  loan  muht 
ixcMd  110.000  over  a  as-year  span 

In  any  caae,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bourd 
would  draft  specific  regulations  Willful  vio- 
lator* would  face  a  Jail  sentence  a  fine  !jr 
both. 

To  be  sure,  any  customer  ran  ulready  r*lc 
for  the  financing  facts  or  figure  ou*.  tlie 
credit  costs  for  himself  N»'vertheles«  «pm-, - 
•ora  of  the  bill  contend  the  man  m  '.he 
street  simply  doesn't  go  to  that  tro\ibl«« 

BAckers  will  try  to  sell  their  bill  partly 
a«  a  logical  extension  of  the  pattern  of  fed- 
erally Imposed  labeling -describing  the  in- 
gredients of  food,  name*  cf  fvir»  and  fiberi, 
and   the  basic    prices  of   an'omnbi>» 

But  they  also  will  advocate  the  interest 
rata  proposal  as  a  means  of  getting  p«"ip;e 
to  hold  down  their  borrowings  The  Fed- 
eral Reeerve  Board  has  ]\\^t  reported  'hat 
consumer  Installment  credit  the  biggest  vip- 
and-down  factor  In  total  conavimer  credit 
climbed  to  yet  another  record  at  the  end  of 
November;  at  »38  "^  bllUon,  it  stood  85  4  bil- 
lion above  a  year  earlier  If  only  borrowers 
realized  how  much  such  debt  was  costlr.g 
them,  the  would-be  Ub^lers  -Trgtie  they  d 
brake  their  borrowing 

TEAR    CONTROLS 

The  alternative  to  such  action.  propoHMlt* 
warn,  may  be  compulsion      And  the  Idea  of 

standby  credit  controls  is  picking  up  some 
steam,  possibly  enough  to  niake  It  a  serious 
threat  In  1961  A  recent  report  of  the 
special  stafT  hired  by  the  Sendte-House  Eco- 
nomic Conimittee.  for  exanipit*  recinimends 
selective  credit  controls 

A  draft  of  the  interest  mte  labeling  bill 
explicitly  sets  out  this  purpose  m  Its  pre- 
amble ■••  •  •  Economic  stabilization  Is 
threatened  when  credit  is  used  excessively 
for  the  acquisition  of  property  and  ser'.ices 
The  excessive  use  of  credit  results  frequently 
from  a  lack  f-'.  awareness  of  the  cost  thereof 
to  the  user  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  act 
to  assure  a  full  dtscU:)Sure  of  such  cost  with 
a  view  to  pre\-en".ing  the  uninformed  use  of 
credi*  to  the  detriment  of  the  national  econ- 
omy ■  In  other  words,  John  Doe  migh*  not 
go  Into  hock  t<.)  buy  that  washing  in.^chme 
If  he  knows  how  much  its  going  to  cos":  hini 
in  finance  charges 

Skeptics  clrvim.  however,  tha'  oiice  J'jhri 
Doe  has  decided  he  wants  a  washing  ma- 
chine, high  credit  ccjsis  won  t  stop  him 
Moreover,  even  those  who  consider  labeling 
as  a  deterren*:  ti>  consumer  borrowing  nr)te 
the  plan  has  no  variable  fact'.irs.  ihey  main- 
tain It  might  inhibit  needed  consumer  pur- 
chases during  a  recession  To  this  argu- 
ment, one  backer  of  the  bill  replies  'Is  hon- 
esty a  variable^" 

But  any  success  the  Iabeli:.g  plan  nuf.  en- 
joy probably  will  derive  ir om  it.-,  place  in  the 
election-year    interest    rate    ngnt.        It's    all 


part  of  the  mosaic."  asserts  a  proponent  f 
the  plan  Frustrated  by  the  Republican 
theme  of  peace  and  prosperity,"  many  Dem- 
ocrats believe  the  best  counterattack  lies  In 
an  attempt  to  blame  the  Elsenhower  adm.in- 
Istrutlon  for  mounting  credit  costa  Demo- 
cratic opposition  to  the  Elsenhower  pr'iposal 
to  remove  the  4 '4 -percent  celling  nt^  interest 
rates  for  new  Government  bonds  is  the  key 
pan  of  thi.s  campaign 

T.Tese  bruHd  political  Implications  may  be 
exploited  during  congressional  hearings  on 
the  Ubellng  bills  Sponsors  are  confideir 
their  Idea  will  be  publicized  at  least  through 
lengthy  Senate  hearings  and  possibly  m  sim- 
ilar hearings  m  the  House  And  if  the  bill 
uctv.ally  pauses  labeling  itself  would  tend  t<i 
drainatliEe  the  Demm-mtic  posi'ion, 

OPPOSITION    TO    Bit.:. 

Opposition  to  the  bill  probably  will  be 
bii««d  on  claims  that  it  interfere*  iinnece«- 
san  y  wi'h  the  business  process  and  violates 
Stales  rights  by  taking  on  the  Job  that  HtaT 
ant: Usury  liiws  are  supi>)sed  to  do  These 
lawt  set  cfilmgs  on  interest  cos's  u»iia.,y  b) 
limiting  monthly  rat  en 

But  Republiran.'t  while  strewmsi  ')\e*e  in- 
jections may  find  it  hard  Ui  oppo»e  the  meas- 
ure '  It  R  llki'  voting  for  »ln  declares  one 
Democrat  Cert.nnly  many  Republicans  ac- 
cepted the  Dem  )cratir-»p<uisored  auto  price 
labeling  law  of  19Sh  with  ut  protest,  i: 
paired   wi'h   ULfxp"   ted   ease 

Cpp<'«;';  ;'.  '<■  'TPd.t  labellntj  from  the  o^m- 
lr.r»s  w  irU!  p.i  r*  ic.il.irly  fmrn  mrrcli.i  .ot!  ,«- 
rri  who  (le;>end  h(>a'.;,v  on  cre<l;t  purchases 
ma.'  be  more  dc'eini'.npd  Howe-.er  <p<iiut"rii 
of  the  bill  say  thev  ■.r..^;  get  «'.irprlsiiii(  b.ik- 
mg  from  small  1  an  companies  wary  of  be- 
li'.g   tiigkCd   'Vfl      loan  sharks 

In  the  end  pr  >ai)e<  •«  f  r  cr\\jirf^»\':.A,  p,u(- 
gage  will  !i:;.Kf  '.''.  tne  n\...  inrcr'ai;,  .i-.-.- 
♦vide  of  *;■."  Dem<K-ra*,-  leadership  Senate 
Majorry  Le.ider  Johnson  ;s  an  .ulvix-ate  of 
going  tfj  the  mat  with  the  Republic-  i:..«  over 
Interest  rates  and  so  could  be  considered  a 
;x>tentlal  backer  of  the  bill  But  it  Is  under- 
stood. Senator  Johnson  la  considering  an 
elei^tlon-year  congres^i  r.al  study  of  the  en- 
tire consumer  credit  question,  and  that  could 
put  the  labeling  bill  on  the  shelf. 

For  a  closeup  glimpse  of  the  effects  of 
credit  labeling,  take  a  hypothetical  case  of  a 
customer  buying  a  hlgh-ftdellty  phonograph 
on  time  The  retailer  may  tell  him  simply 
that  the  phonograph  will  cost  $250 — a  tSO 
downpayment  and  120  a  month  for  10 
months. 

BREAKDOWN  Or  CH.^RGE.S 

But  the  labelini?  bill  would  require  the  re- 
taller  to  disclose  the  breakdown  between  the 
coet  of  the  phonograph  Itself  and  the  finance 
or  carrying  charges — say.  $230  for  the  phono- 
graph and  $20  for  financing  More  Impor- 
tant, the  retailer  would  be  required  to  list 
the  actual  Interest  rate  on  an  annual  basis, 
in  thi3  case.  20  percent. 

The  bill  would  work  much  the  same  way 
If  the  hi-fi  enthusiast  applied  to  a  small  loan 
company  or  a  bank  for  enough  money  to  buy 
the  phonograph  Assume  that  after  plunk- 
ing down  his  $50  downpayment,  he  borrowed 
the  $180  at  6  percent  interest,  to  be  paid  back 
in  monthly  Installments  of  $15.90.  Since  the 
borrower  wovild  have  the  full  $180  for  only  a 
month,  the  true  annual  Interest  would  not 
be  6  p>€rcent  but  a  Iktle  over  11  percent,  and 
the  11  percent  figure  Is  the  one  the  small 
loan  company  would  have  to  present  to  the 
borrower. 


SPOUFES-       ANNUITIES       ,ANL)        lilE 
RAILRi  >AD    RETIREMENT    ACT 

Mr.  M(  )RSE  Mr  President,  a  group 
of  retired  Oregon  railroad  employees  last 
fall    requested   the   introduction   of    an 


amendment  to  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  relating  to  spouses'  benefits 

With  the  a&sisiance  of  legislative  coun- 
sel of  tlie  Senate  I  have  prepared  .such 
an  amendment  \i.h!ch  I  now  intiodute 
for  appropriate  reference 

Tills  amendment  i.s  designed  to  lemove 
the  restriction  presently  found  m  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  which  haa  the 
legal  effect  of  pieventinK  a  person  who 
IS  married  to  ,1  irtilroiid  employee  from 
receivinK  .social  security  bencfltJi  to  whicli 
such  person  otherwise  would  be  entitled 
on  the  basi.s  of  hi.s  01  hei  own  earningN 

When  this  request  wii.s  preaented  bv 
the  retired  railroad  employee.s  I  advi.sed 
that  I  would  b*-  «lad  to  intnxluce  the  type 
of  Rmendment  thev  de,s:je  and  that  I 
wo'ilcl  tt«k  for  eailv  hearink's  on  the 
iimendment  m  ;!;e  Sen.ite  Committee  on 
L*\bo!  and  Public  We'.fii;c 

Tlie  iiiilroad  retirement  law  1«  one  of 
the  mo.st  complex  of  the  Federal  lawg 
no\A.  on  our  statute  books  Any  amend- 
ment to  the  law,  therefoir  would  hiive 
to  be  subjected  to  clo#ie  .scrutiriy  by  the 
committee  Such  sciutiny  is  e>o-entiHl  m 
order  that  the  lesal  and  economic  eflect.s 
of  tlie  umeiidmerv  m(i\  ix*  undcistfxjd  by 
all  intere.sted  jni;  '.es 

I  uriie  the  committer  to  which  this  bill 
I.1  referred  to  sche<!u!e  early  liearln«s  so 
that  the  proponent*  and  others  inter- 
e.sted In  the  amendment  may  h.ave  full 
opportunity  to  make  known  their  views 
on  this  proposal  during  the  cunent  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress 

Thes?  retired  employee-  believe  an  In- 
justice Is  being  done  to  th-m  and  m  my 
opinion  there  is  much  merit  in  then- 
point  of  view.  As  chairman  of  th.e  Rail- 
road Retirement  Subcommittee  I  shall 
request  early  hearings  on  this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  cor^sent  that  the  l(  xt 
of  the  bill  and  some  correspondence  in 
connection  with  it  be  printed  m  the 
Record  at  this  p>oint. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  t«mpor*-  Tlie 
bill  will  be  received  and  approp:  lately 
referred,  and.  without  objection  thf  bill 
and  correspondence  will  be  priri'.>d  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S  2758  t<)  amend  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  eliminate 
the  requirement  that  a  .sp>ouse's  annuity 
be  reduced  if  the  spouse  is  eligible  to 
receive  certain  social  security  benefit*. 
Introduced  by  Mr  Morse,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rt^oiiD, 
as  follows : 

Be  tf  enacfed  hy  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representattf'ea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
third  proviso  of  section  2(e)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "And  provided 
further.  That  any  spouses  annuity  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  any  annuity  to 
which  such  spouse  Is  entitled,  or  on  proper 
application  would  be  entitled,  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  or  subsection  (d)  of 
section  6  of  this  Act  " 

Sac.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with 
resjject  to  annuities  accruing  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937.  as  amended, 
for  months  after  the  month  in  which  this 
Act  Is  enacted. 


The  cor  e.^^pordence  presented  by  Mr. 
Morse  is  a.;  follows: 

COMMt.NT   ON    PK0r*05ED    Bn.L 

By  the  Le^ijislatlve  Committee,  Portland  Unit 
No  55.  N;  tl'  na!  A.ssoclntlon  of  Retired  and 
Veteran  F  all  way  Employees 

The  issuf  of  restoring  dual  spouse  benefits 
to  Bunultui  ts  having  social  security  benefits 
in  t!-.elr  o»  n  righu  has  been  introduced  a 
nvunbcr  of  times  and  Htl.e  consideration 
given  it  IS  hard  t<)  undrrsiand  the  rt.s- 
criminntioi  unri  Injvistlce  in  ttils  leg. slat, un 
has   been    s.dcsteppcd 

Dual  bcrefiis  were  reniored  to  cmjiloyee 
annuitants  in  1054  retroactive  to  November 
1.  1981  anl  u>  surviving  widows  in  105* 
The  same  p-lnctple  Is  Involved  ff.r  the  bene- 
flclarv  C()rii]iiie»  with  nil  rcquiremeiits  of  the 
Hailroad  Httireincnt  Act  and  the  bixlal  He- 
r\irity  Act  pays  the  required  premiums 
(taxes)  fiir  Insurance  in  buth  agencies,  but 
drn:o-i  bcntfiu  when  aged  and  needed  It 
Is  no  dlfTere  it  than  having  two  annuities  one 
for  rximplf  In  thr  Metropolitan  l.lfe  Innur- 
»nce  Co.  and  one  in  the  New  York  Life  In« 
suraiice  Co  If  you  pay  the  premiums  they 
(my  the  annultlM 

It  so  happens  the  majority  of  these  spouses 
were  in  low  pnld  brackets  of  nniuntnnui 
retired  a  ru  mber  of  >ears  ngo.  and  necessary 
f  ir  them  t>.  help  support  the  family,  male, 
incapatllal'd  or  Infirm  They  qualified  f^r 
sex  lal  security  but  nnw  denied  benefits  It 
11  Just'     Is  the  discrimination  warranted'' 

In  the  1154  amendmenu  (restoration  of 
duiU  benefits  to  employees)  HR  35fl  "the 
reim  val  n{  inrcjoities  from  the  rahroad  sys- 
tem is  a  p<.  llcy  which  ths  Congress  adopted 
in  the  belief  that  the  elimination  of  Inequi- 
ties Justified  the  additional  cost"  In  1U55 
when  H  R  4744  became  u.  law  thU  principle 
w,ts  sustali  ed  by  restoring  dual  benefits  to 
jiirvivors  A  widow  collects  her  annuity 
m  full  and  no  detlucllon  by  reason  of  social 
security  b«neflt«  In  her  own  rights  Tlie 
same   prlnc  pie   should   apply   to   the   spouse. 

Recent  a:nendment8  effective  June  1,  1959. 
the  estimaed  deficit  Is  0  60  percent  of  tax- 
able payr.i:i  basis  or  In  dollars  34  million. 
(Cost  level  twtsls  )  The  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  s  statement  released  said  these  amend- 
ments placed  the  railroad  retirement  fund 
•  •  •  un  6  Buund  basis  Increases  in  the 
piist  have  l-een  granted  when  the  deficit  was 
mijch  greater  than  0  60  percent.  In  1951  it 
was  1  93  pccent.  0  91  percent,  and  Increased 
to  1  oe  percfnt  and  in  1S55  1  40  percent  In 
1959  the  d(  ficlt  was  3  20  jx>rcent  when  cor- 
rective measures  were  enacted  liito  law  effec- 
l.ve  June  1.  1959 

The  estlriated  cost  of  restoration  of  dual 
benefit*  To  spou-^ee  lia-.  ing  social  security 
benefits  in  their  own  rights  Is  0  2  percent 
(or  0  20  percent  1  cf  tlie  taxable  payroll, 
equivalent  to  a  little  over  11  million  a  year 
on  a  level  oasis  as  of  July  1  1959  This  is 
b<")rne  cut  oy  cnrresp  ndence  with  the  V  S 
Railroad   R?tirement  Bjard    (shown   below). 

Therefore  the  factis  and  sustaining  figures 
show  to  restore  dual  benefits  to  sjxiuses  hav- 
ing social  lectirlty  In  their  own  rights  will 
not  Jeoparc  !ze  the  finr>nc!a!  status  nor  cre- 
ate any  sut  h  deficit  as  has  existed  when  the 
last  four  lloerallzmg  amendment-^  were  en- 
acted to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  We 
ask  In  the  name  of  Justice  this  Inequity  be 
corrected. 


own  right,  and  second — the  number  of 
spousee  exi)octed  to  make  application  for  re- 
duced annuities? 

Of  course,  we  realize  that  It  would  be  hard 
to  determine  how  many  of  this  group  would 
ha\e  social  security  benefits  in  their  own 
right 

What  Is  the  estimated  cost  of  restoring 
dual  bencflte  to  »p  .'Urcs  who  iiuve  Bcx;ial  se- 
curity benefits  in  their  own  right'' 

I  am  trjing  lu  secure  data  to  correct  this 
Inequity  Dual  bci.if.ts  were  restored  to  en;- 
pli^ee  u  ::!:■.;;  tar,  t»  In  June  1954.  and  to 
wul  >wii  i:.  l9,^.^  Any  lnf:irmnt:on  you  can 
give  on  tl,.»  svibji-ct  will  be  greatly  a)  pre- 
dated 

We  want  to  be  rcnsniiable  m  rccjuett  and 
n.'f  jewpardiz-c  the  siilfiy  ot  the  railroad  re- 
t,;<n,':.t  fund,  prcfccnting  facts  In  good 
fi..lh  iihd  placing  brncfits  wlicre  htc^st 
n  reeled 

Thanking  yni  f(jr  ci  iisldeintl.jn  I  brg  to 
remain 

Rehpecifully  yours. 

H      P      OlDTtAM 

G'oud    iJirritO'. 


Chicago  III 

Ot.DHAM, 


Po«TLANT).  Oarc  .  June  :6    1959 
Mr.  BiMUCE  W    Harpicr 
Mtm^^r,  RciLruad  Heiirem^ni  Board, 
Chicago.  lU. 

DfjLM  Sm:  Will  you  plea.i<e  give  me  an  esti- 
mate of  ths  number  of  sjx  iu.se  annuitants 
on  the  beneficiary  rolls  as  of  July  1.  195y, 
that   have  ;K>clal   security    benefits    In    their 


June  25.  1^19. 
Mr    H    P 

G''0'irt  fJirrrfor  Sat\ona\  A»soc\at\nn  0'  Be- 
fi'rd  and  Vitr'an  Ra\lua)/  tmplo^eei, 
Pw Hand   O'rg 

DiA«  Ms  OiDMAM  We  can  only  mnks 
rough  osiunHios  of  the  Infurmotion  you 
rc'tjucdted  in  v-u.  Idler  of  June  10,  195U, 
Thry   ulr    un    f'lll-'Ws 

1  Number  if  ^p.r.isf  annvillants  on  the 
board's  brnpfi(  inry  re  Us  on  July  1.  1059  who 
will  bt  receiving  scKUai  security  benefits  in 
their  own  right  -  10,000 

2  Number  of  sixjuses  expected  to  make 
arp::cat:i)n  f.T  reduced  annuities  during 
fisr.'il    year    1959    1960— 25  000 

We  liave  no  basis  for  estimating  the  num- 
ber In  this  group  entitled  to  their  own  social 
security  benefits  but  do  not  believe  It  is 
fiscal  year  1959-60  -25.000. 

3  E6t.n..>tpd  cost  of  restoring  dual  bene- 
fits to  spwiises  with  social  security  benefits  In 
their  own  right — about  0  2  percent  of  taxable 
payroll,  equivalent  to  a  little  over  $11  mil- 
1.  ^n  a  year  on  a  level  basis. 

I  am.  glad  t-  b«  able  to  help  you  In  this 
miatter 

Sincerely  yours, 

Horace  W.  Harpke. 


October  24   19,59 
Mr    H  P  Oldham, 

C'laxrman.  Legiflnt^t  e  Cor^m\ttee.  Portland 
VnU  A'o  55,  National  Association  0/  Re- 
ti'ed  and  Veteran  Railuay  Employees, 
Portland     O'cg 

DtAB  Mr  Oldham  In  going  over  m,y  ac- 
ctimulated  work  I  find  ycmr  letter  of  Scp- 
ten.ber  21  m  which  y;vi  requested  the  Intro- 
du^t:  II  of  a  bin  for  restoration  of  dual 
benefits  to  epouses  who  are  also  recipients 
of   per.'ional  social  secxirlty  benefits. 

As  I  Indicated  at  the  Portland  meeting  I 
6h;»ll  be  glad  to  Introduce  a  bill  of  that  type 
and  y.  u  may  be  sure  that  I  shall  do  every- 
thmp  p<  sslble  to  obtain  hearings.  In  all 
frankness.  I  should  t.ell  y^u  that  the  Ukcll- 
hof)d  of  committee  action  In  what  Is  predicted 
to  be  a  very  short  session  of  Congress  Is 
somewhat  doubtful,  but  I  shall  work  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  to  get  hearings  and  con- 
sideration of  your  amendment  despite  the 
o<l!ls  acamst  committee  action 

M-iv  I  t:,ke  this  opportunity  to  again  ex- 
pr« -sf  n.y  be.'-t  regards  t<:i  the  members  of  y  ur 
organization.  I  enjoyed  very  much  meeting 
witli   you    In   Portland. 

With   kindest   regards. 
Sincerely, 

Watmb  IfcmsE 


N>.Tir  NAL  Association  of  RmaEc 
AND    \'fteran    Railway    Emplotees, 

Portland   Oreg  .  September  21,  iS59. 
Hon   Wayne  Morse, 
:>cna:e  Office  Building, 
Washington   D  C. 

My  DtAB  Senator  I  presume  you  have  re- 
ceived a  pr  )posal  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1037  as  amended,  from 
tlie  secretary  of  Portland  unit  No  65  for 
rettoiation  of  duu.  bi-ntf.i«  to  bpt)utes  lifa\lng 
ho  :h;  security  in  tnt.r  own  r.ghts 

We  feel  this  inccjuily  kli,ii..cl  bp  corrected 
as  t'jju  us  can  be  done  t-;  ic..t\p  (ju ,te  a 
nuinbpr  whose  annuities  are  la  iht  low 
briuket.  and  st.U  not  overburden  the  rail- 
road re'. .iemrnt  fund,  n>jr  need  a  tax  in- 
crciisi;  Ui  co\er 

Tlifre  are  over  700  members  In  this  Port- 
land Unit,  No  65.  and  we  hope  to  have  750 
by    t,.e   end   of    the   year, 

Thcie  ure  some  300  in  Eugene,  and  no 
(l.jubt  Eugene  unit  will  ask  Congressman 
Porter  to  introduce  In  House  lioseburg  No, 
58.  has  near  250.  I  am  told,  and  all  thest 
units  are  cnj(jying  a  steady  growth. 

We  know  you  are  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcomm.ltee  un  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
our  friend  and  the  proper  person  for  us  to 
ask  for  mtroducllun  We  know  ths  Im- 
portunes of  early  introduction,  as  you  im- 
pressed our  committee  in  conference  on  this 
point  on  a  j)revious  occasion  It  was  my 
Intrr.t  as  chairman  of  tht  Portland  unll  to 
subn.ii  this  proposal  when  the  recant  amend* 
mrnts  were  disposed  of.  An  automobile  accl- 
drni  in  June  grounded  me  for  some  time  and 
prevented  action 

Wr  do  not  feel  a  general  lncrea*e  for  all 
beneficiaries  Is  warranted  until  It  li  deter- 
mined what  the  efTect  of  last  amrndments 
do  I  do  hope  you  will  comply  with  Port- 
land units  request  and  Introduce  the  pro- 
p^isals 

I  hope  to  see  you  and  confer  on  this  and 
other  matters  at   an   early  date. 
Sincerely 

H    P    Oldham. 
Chairman      Legiflatii^e     Committee, 
Portland   Vntt  No.  55. 


STRENGTHENING  OF  WHEAT  MAR- 
KETING QUOTA  AND  PRICE  SUP- 
PORT PROGRAM 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
strrnsthen  the  wheat  marketing  quota 
and  price  support  program.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  bill  follows  largely  the 
conference  report  which  was  agreed 
upon  by  the  House  and  the  Senate  dur- 
ing the  last  session  of  Congress,  with 
very  few  changes. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  support  price 
of  80  percent  of  parity,  with  a  20-per- 
cent cut  in  acreage  for  the  first  year, 
that  IS,  for  the  crop  of  1961. 

For  the  crop  of  1962  the  support  price 
would  be  reduced  to  75  percent  of  parity, 
with  an  additional  5-percent  cut  m 
acreage. 

Thereafter,  in  subsequent  years,  the 
supports  would  be  reduced  by  5  percent, 
until  the  support  price  reached  65  per- 
cent of  parity.  Thereafter,  the  price 
support  would  not  be  further  decreased. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
nf  erred. 

The  bill  (S.  2759'  to  strengthen  the 
wheat  marketing  quota  and  price  sup- 
port program,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ellen- 
tER,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title. 
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and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

Mr.  ELLZNDER.  Mr  President,  at 
this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  short  explanation  of  the  bill  be  in- 
corporated in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  expla- 
nation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

This  bill,  with  respect  to  the  1961  and 
subsequent   wheat   crops,    would — 

(1)  Provide  price  support  at  80  perrpnt 
of  parity  for  the  1961  crop.  75  per-^en'  f  >r 
the  1962  crop.  70  percent  for  the  1963  cr.p 
and  65  percent  for  the  1964  and  subsequent 
crops; 

(2)  Reduce  each  farm  acreage  allotment 
by  20  percent  for  the  1961  crop,  and  25  per- 
cent for  the  1962  and  subsequent  crops. 

(3)  Prevent  the  diversion  of  such  acreage 
reduction  to  other  price-supported  crops 
in  1961  (by  conditioning  wheat  price  sup- 
port on  reducing  the  acreat^e  of  price  sup- 
ported crop>8  below  the  1958  59  average 
by  an  acreage  equal  to  the  percent  of  re- 
duction; 

(4)  Provide  a  payment  in  kind  In  1961 
(one-third  average  annual  yield  i  on  acreage 
equal  to  such  percent  of  reduction.  If  such 
acreage  Is  not  harvested  or  gra^ed; 

(5'  Impose  penalties  on  the  actual  yield  of 
the  excess  acres  i  or  double  the  normal  yield 
If  the  actual  yield  Is  not  shown  i; 

(6)  Increase  the  marketing  penalty  to  65 
percent   of   parity    ifronr  45   percent  i , 

(7)  Reduce  the  15-acre  exemption  to  12. 
and  restrict  it  to  farriLs  which  planted 
wheat  In  1958,  1959,  or  I960  and  to  producers 
who  produce  wheat  on  only  one  farm; 

(8)  Remove  the  30-acre  limitation  on  the 
feed  wheat  exemption,  and 

(9 1  Restrict  to  farms  complying  with 
their  allotments  the  right  to  withdraw 
wheat  stored  fronn  a  previous  crop  to  avjid 
penalty. 

The  bill  would  also  la  repeal  the  2oO- 
bushel  exemption;  ib>  prevent  an  acreage 
history  penalty  where,  by  reason  of  produc- 
tion failure,  the  producer  has  no  marketing 
excess  which  he  can  store  to  avoid  such  a 
penalty;  lO  repeal  authority  for  price  svip- 
port  for  noncooperators  for  any  basic  agri- 
cultural commodity  and  'di  repeal  a  pro- 
vision requiring  the  county  agen'  or  the 
local  committee  chairman  to  keep  an  ad- 
ditional copy  of  the  acreage  allotnwnt  list 
lor  each  commodity. 


BRAILLE  MUSIC  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  library  of  braille  mu.sical 
scores  within  the  Library  of  Congress. 

My  bill  would  make  musical  scores 
available  on  a  loan  basis  to  blind  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States  and  lUs  pos- 
sessioriS  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Librarian.  The  bill  would  further 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  such  Fpd- 
eral  funds  as  may  be  required  fo:  this 
purpose. 

Mr,  President,  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  estimates  that  a.-^  of 
July  1,  1959.  there  were  about  355  000 
persons  in  the  Unitea  States  who  are 
considered  legally  blind  in  that  they 
have  no  more  than  10  percent  of  normal 
vision,  even  with  the  assistance  afforded 
by  correction.  Of  this  number  about 
13.000  are  blind  children  attending 
school. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  person.s  afflicted 
with  blindness  are  often  unusually  .sen- 
sitive to  music,  and  their  participation 


in  this  universal  language  has  not  only 
brought  £?reat  pleasure  and  culture  to 
the  sighted  but  has  helped  the  visually 
handicapped  to  lead  richer  lives  and  to 
communicate  with  others.  Furthennore. 
braille  musical  scores  have  enabled  many 
blind  persons  to  become  gainfully  em- 
ployed 

It  IS  truo  that  certain  regional  li- 
braries— eu'ht.  to  be  exact — do  lend 
braille  musical  scores,  but  the  listings 
in  the  catalogs  are  definitely  limited. 
The  lesser  known  works  as  well  as  selec- 
tions for  such  instruments  as  flute,  oboe 
and  bassoon  are  genf^rally  not  available. 
It  IS  also  true  that  certain  organizations 
have  braille  musical  scores  for  sale  only, 
scores  that  may  neither  be  borrowed  nor 
exchant;f'd  These,  of  course,  are  of  real 
value  but  many,  if  not  most  blinded  per- 
sons are  of  limited  financial  means  and 
cannot  afford  to  purchase  the  braille 
music  library  they  desire  and  need. 

I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  a  prominent  Oregon  attor- 
ney. Mr  Nicholas  Oranet.  of  Portland, 
who  IS  also  vice  chairman  of  the  Oregon 
State  Blind  Commission,  has  urffed  the 
introduction  of  a  bill  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  complete  braille  music  library 
within  the  LibraiT  of  Congress  for  free 
rental  to  all  blind  persons  in  the  United 
States, 

The  0:fH;on  State  Blind  Commi.ssion 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  sug- 
gesting that  a  bill  be  introduced  in  Con- 
gress for  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
plete braille  music  library-, 

Mr  President.  I  wish  the  Record  to 
show  that  I  intend  personally  ro  .sup- 
port the  recommendations  of  Mr  Granet. 
and  shall  work  to  the  end  of  accomplish- 
in;?  the  goals  he  has  in  mind 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  b:l!  will 
receive  favorable  and  enthusiastic  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  It  will  not  only  open  the  way 
for  many  who  must  otherwise  live  m 
darkness,  but  will  also  bring  pleasure 
and  comfort  to  those  of  us  who  are  more 
fonunate, 

Mr  President  I  shall  work  to  the  end 
of  seekmu:  to  bring  greater  human  hap- 
piness to  the.se  unfortunate  people  I 
shall  never  place  a  balanced  budget 
ahead  of  more  balanced  lives  for  our  un- 
fortunate blind  brethren. 

I  respectfully  request  early  considera- 
tion and  hearinus  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
refeiied 

The  bill  'S  2760'  to  establi.sh  a  library 
of  braille  musical  scores  within  the 
Library  of  Congress,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Morse,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
t.tle.  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


VALIDATION  OP  MILTON-P'REE- 
WATP.R  ORCHARD  KMERGENCY 
PAYMENTS 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  de- 
suned  to  provide  equitable  relief  to  Ore- 
gon farmers  in  the  Milton-Freewater 
area  who  were  seriously  affected  in  the 
freeze  of  1955. 


The  Senate  will  recall  that  in  the  85th 
Congress  legislation  was  enacted  which 
did  much  to  enable  the  farmers  and 
fruitgrowers  of  the  area  to  reestablish 
themselves  and  their  orchards.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  a  question  was  raised 
by  the  Greneral  Accounting  OflBce  as  to 
the  dates  for  which  payments  under 
Public  Law  85-58  could  be  made  In 
order  to  avoid  any  possible  question  on 
this  score  and  in  order  to  make  abso- 
lutely clear  the  legislative  intent.  I  re- 
quested that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture provide  me  with  draft  legislation 
which  would  authorize  payments  for  the 
emergency  conservation  measures  car- 
ried out  between  January  1,  1956,  and 
June  21,  1957  The  bill  provides  that 
these  payments,  if  otherwi.se  proper 
shall  not  be  considered  invalid  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  they  were  made  for 
measures  carried  out  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  public  law 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill,  together  with  correspondence 
from  the  Comptroller  General  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  dated  Novem- 
ber 24.  1959.  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarlts 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred,  and.  without  objection,  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  the  correspondence  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

The  bill  'S  2761 »  to  validate  pay- 
ments made  for  certain  emergency  con- 
servation measures  under  the  program 
authorized  by  the  Third  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act.  1957.  introduced  by 
Mr.  Morse,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

Be  U  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  of 
Rrpresentattves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffreng  assembled.  That  pay- 
ment* which  have  heretofore  been  made  un- 
der the  program  authorized  by  the  TlUrd 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act.  1857  under 
the  Item  entitled  Emergency  Conservation 
Measures.  Agricultural  Conservation  I»rogratn 
Service  •.  for  emergency  conservation  meas- 
ures carried  out  between  January  1.  1956. 
and  June  21.  1967.  shall.  If  otherwise  proper, 
not  be  considered  invalid  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  made  for  measures  car- 
ried out  prior  to  the  enactment  of  said  Act. 

The  correspondence  presented  by  Mr. 
Morse  is  as  follows: 

COMPTKOLLEK   GENEKAL    OT  THI 

Uwrra)  STA-nts. 
Washington    Not^ember  24.   1959 

The      HONOHABLE      THE      SXCKETART      OF      ACBI- 

CtJLTtJRJt. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary;  By  letter  of  August 
7,  1959,  Assistant  Secretary  E.  L  Peterson 
presented  for  our  consideration  the  question 
as  to  whether  emergency  conservation  meas- 
ures undertaken  as  far  back  as  January  1. 
1956,  may  be  eligible  for  cost-sharing  under 
the  program  authorized  by  the  Third  Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  Act.  1957.  Public 
Law  85-58.  approved  June  21,  1957.  under 
the  Item  entitled  Emergency  Conservation 
Measures.  Agricultural  Conservation  Pro- 
gram Service." 

The  portion  of  the  Third  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act.  1957.  referred  to  above 
(71  But.  176)  provides  In  pertinent  part  a« 
follows: 

"Por  an  additional  amount  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  make  payments  to  farmers  who 
carry  out  emergency  measures  to  control 
wind  erosion  on  farmlands  or  to  rehabilitate 


farmlands  tlamaged  by  wind  eroelon.  floods. 
hurricanes,  or  other  natural  disasters  when, 
•a  a  result  of  the  foregoing,  new  cuiiserva- 
tlon  problems  have  been  created  which,  (1) 
If  not  treaied,  will  impair  or  endanger  the 
land,  (2t  materially  affect  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  land,  (3)  represent  darnape 
which  is  U.I  usual  In  character  and.  except 
for  wind  erosion.  Is  not  the  type  which 
would  recur  frequently  In  the  same  area, 
and  (4)  will  be  so  costly  to  rein'  .  :  »:e 
that  Feder.il  assistance  Is  or  wUl  <  re- 
quired to  return  the  land  to  productive 
agricultural  use.  •  •  •  " 

The  Asr.lstant  Secretary  advises  that  upon 
approval  of  Public  Law  85-58  Supplement 
3  to  the  1957  National  Agricultural  Conser- 
vation Program  was  Issued  authorizing  cost- 
share  payments  for  emergency  conservation 
prr.ctlcea  ciirrled  out  on  or  after  July  1, 
1966.  and  c  n  or  before  December  31.  1957, 
the  end  of  the  program  year  of  the  regular 
1357  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  In 
connection  with  which  the  emergency  pro- 
gram was  cirrlcd  out  Tliu.s,  supplement  3 
authorized  payment  for  practices  performed 
prior  to  ap|>roval  of  Public  Law  85-58,  that 
is.  work  performed  during  the  period  from 
July  1.  1956,  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year 
1957.  to  Jv.ne  21,  lt>57,  the  date  of  ap- 
proval of  the  act  While  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Indli  ates  that  your  Department  Is 
satisfied  thnt  the  act  authorized  payments 
covering  that  period,  he  states  that  It  now 
haa  been  determined  that  some  of  the  work 
for  which  (oet-sharlng  was  paid  from  the 
emergency  funds  appropriated  by  Public 
Law  85  58  was  carried  out  prior  to  July 
1.  1956  Hi'  further  states  that,  although 
the  regulations  specifically  stated  that  prac- 
tices must  have  been  carried  out  on  or  after 
July  1,  1956  and  farmers  applying  for  pay- 
ment certified  that  the  practices  had  been 
carried  out  In  accordance  with  applicable 
regulations.  Investlgatloru  conducted  by  y^ur 
Department  have  not  disclosed  that  n:.y 
farmer  who  received  the  payment  for  prac- 
tices carried  out  prior  to  July  1.  1956  w.is 
actually  aware  that  such  practices  were  not 
eligible  under  the  regulations.  The  letter 
indicates  that  It  Is  the  desire  of  your  De- 
partment not  to  demand  refund  of  pay- 
ments made  for  otherw'.He  eligible  emer- 
gency conservation  me;isares  carried  ov;t 
prior  to  July  1.  1956,  and  supports  the  pro- 
priety of  such  desire  with  the  contention 
that.  Inasmuch  as  the  act  avithonzing  the 
emergency  program  was  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation act,  the  funds  appropriated 
thereby  are  available  for  the  same  period  as 
those  appropriated  by  the  basic  appropria- 
tion act  and  that,  since  the  b.iclc  appropria- 
tion act  (the  DepartniPnt  of  Agnc.oture  and 
Farm  Credit  Adn-.ii.lstration  Appropriation 
Act,  1957,  70  Stat  233)  appropriated  $227- 
500,000  for  cost-.sharlng  In  connection  with 
conservation  practices  carried  out  during  the 
period  July  1,  1955.  to  December  31.  1956, 
the  funds  here  In  question  should  be  avail- 
able for  the  same  period. 

Generally,  a  supplemerit^l  appropriation 
act  merely  appropriates  addiri'  nal  funds  for 
the  same  purposes  and  programs  as  the  basic 
appropriation  act  and  subject  to  the  sanie 
conditions  and  restrictions.  The  funds  ap- 
propriated by  such  an  act  are  at  least  tech- 
nically available  for  the  same  peruxl  of  time 
as  the  funds  for  the  same  purpose  rippro- 
prlated  by  the  ba.'^lc  appropriation  act 
However.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  supple- 
mental funds  are  ii  n  actually  available  for 
use  until  they  are  appropriated  and  hence 
cannot  be  spent  or  obligated  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  supplemeiital  appro- 
priation act. 

In  the  present  Instance,  the  quoted  por- 
tion of  P'abllc  Law  86  58  dt>es  not  appro- 
priate additional  funds  for  the  same  pur- 
poses and  programs  and  subject  to  the  same 
conditions    as    the    basic    appropriation    act 


but.  on  the  contrary,  sets  up  a  separate  and 
distinct  program  for  emergency  conserva- 
tion meai-ures  subject  to  entirely  different 
Conditions  Further  support  for  the  sepa- 
rateness  of  this  emergency  program,  if  any 
be  required.  Is  furr.ished  by  the  fact  that 
subsequent  appropriations  therefor  and  ref- 
erences thereto  appear  In  Public  Laws  85-170 
and  85  766  under  the  separate  heading 
'  f.:nprv;ency  Conservation  Measures"  in  the 
section  for  the  agricultural  consersatlon  pro- 
gram service,  whereas  the  funds  and  auij^or- 
Izatlons  for  the  regular  agricultural  con- 
servation program  appear  In  that  section  In 
the  subsequent  appropriation  acts  for  1958 
and  1959  (Public  Laws  85  118  and  85-159. 
respectively)  without  the  separate  heading. 
Thus,  the  period  of  time  dur;nc  which  rceu- 
lar  conservation  program  practices  could  be 
performed  to  be  eligible  for  cost-sharing  p.iy- 
ments  from  the  $227. 500.000  appropriated 
by  the  I>epartment  of  Agrlcultvire  and  Farm 
Credit  Administration  Appropriation  Act, 
1957.  for  the  regular  program  has  no  bear- 
ing on  the  period  during  which  emergency 
conservation  measures  could  be  performed 
to  be  eligible  for  cost -sharing  payments  from 
the  $4  million  appropriated  by  the  Third 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  \y57.  f jr 
the  separate  and  distinct  emergency  program 
authorized  by  the  latter  act  It  shuuld  be 
noted  that,  while  the  former  act  specifically 
made  funds  appropriated  thereby  available 
to  pay  for  practices  carried  out  prior  xo  Its 
enactment,  those  practices  were  carried  out 
under  authority  contained  In  the  prior  ap- 
propriation act.  This  method  of  authoriza- 
tion and  subsequent  appropriation  has  been 
followed  for  years  in  the  regular  conscrvati  .n 
program,  whereas  the  authority  for  the  emer- 
gency program  is  contained  In  the  same  net 
that  appropriated  funds  therefor  Since  the 
authorization  for  the  emergency  program 
did  not  exist  prior  to  the  approval  of  Pub- 
lic Law  85  58  on  June  21.  1957.  there  d  >e8 
not  appear  to  be  any  authority  to  pay  for 
practices   carried    out    prior    to    that    date 

The  Assist,'ini  Secretary's  letter  refers  to 
the  Third  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act, 
1954.  Public  Lriw  357.  83d  Congress,  ap- 
proved May  11.  lf<64  68  stat  88,  as  an  exam,- 
ple  of  similar  emergency  legislation  In  the 
p.'ist  which  had  been  applied  retroactively, 
H  iwever  that  act  did  nit  set  up  a  separate 
emergency  program  but  epecificaily  stated 
tliat  the  funds  appropriated  thereby  were 
an  add;tK>nal  amount  for  the  regular  pro- 
gram pre\lou.s'.y  authorized  by  the  Depart- 
nient  of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act.  1954, 
and  specifically  authorized  payments  "to 
farmers  who  carry  out  emergency  wind 
erosion  control  measures  under  the  1954 
agricultural  conservation  program  after 
March  30.  1954  "  Thus,  the  program  con- 
ducted under  authority  of  Public  Law  357 
is  clearly  entirely  difTerent  in  nature  from 
that  est:ib:i6hed  by  Public  Law  85-58.  which 
is  separate  from  the  repular  program  and 
d' >e6  not  contain  .■^j^eclfic  authority  to  pay  for 
practices  carried  cut  prior  to  Its  enactment. 

It  is  a  well  established  principle  of  statu- 
tory ci  nstructlon  that  a  statute  is  for  pro- 
spective application  only  In  the  absence  of 
specific  provision  to  the  contrary.  As  pre- 
viously indicated.  Public  Law  85-58  ob- 
viously does  not  specifically  authorize  pay- 
ments fv)r  practices  carried  out  prior  to  its 
enactment  Likewise  there  Is  nothing  in 
the  legislative  liistory  of  the  provision  In 
question  to  indicate  such  an  intention  Even 
the  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
April  17.  1957,  in  CL-nnection  with  House 
Joint  Re.solutlon  210.  referred  to  In  the  let- 
ter of  August  7  1959,  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary  and  published  In  the  Congres- 
sional Hkcokd.  volume  103.  part  5.  page 
5894.  gives  no  indication  of  an  Intention  to 
pay  for  practices  carried  out  prior  to  en- 
actment of  the  ieglsiatl,  n.  In  fact.  It  tends 
to  Indicate  the  co.ntrary  In  response  to  a 
question  from  Senator  MoasE  as  to  whether 


the  proposed  authority  for  emergency  con- 
servation measures  would  Include  a  freeze 
as  a  natural  disaster  and  thvis  make  the 
freeze-struck  orchardlsts  in  Oregon  e:ieib:e 
for  aid  thereunder,  Senator  Hatden  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative  referred  to  the  four 
conditions  stated  m  House  Joint  Resolution 
310  (Which  are  identical  with  th'jce  subse- 
quently enacted  in  Public  Law  85  58  and 
quot«l  above',  and  stated  that  "under  these 
circumstances  the  money  would  be  avall- 
abie--lf  this  were  a  disaster — for  land  treat- 
ment measures  "  In  the  same  discussion. 
Senator  NEt'BERCER  stated: 

"Mr  President.  1  particularly  wish  to  join 
with  my  colleague  in  expressing  apprecia- 
tion to  the  -Senator  from  Ariz  na.  because 
the  r>rchprdists  in  our  State  particularly 
In  the  Milton-Freewatcr  area  were  caught 
by  the  disastrous  freeze  of  1955.  and  have 
never  recovered  from  it  Entire  orchards 
were  as  effectively  wiped  out  as  If  a  fire 
had  swept  them.  The  answer  of  the  dis- 
t*npu  shed  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  is  very  reassuring  I  have  had 
mariV  letters  from  those  orchardists  in  re- 
cent weeks  who  are  dependent  on  such  emer- 
gency credit  t.o  make  any  sta.":  on  restora- 
tion of  their  orciiards  " 

This  statement  Indicates  an  expectation 
of  pr  :)si)ective  ap'pllcation  of  the  act  and. 
while  it  IS  not  completely  incompatible  with 
a  retroactive  application.  It  affords  no  posi- 
tive support   therefor. 

The  appropriation  language  in  Public  Law 
85-58  was  c-Tntamed  originally  m  H  R  4249. 
85th  Congress  on  which  the  foiiowine  com- 
ment Is  contained  m  House  Report  No,  24, 
faSth   Congress 

"A  (juestion  has  been  raised  as  to  whether 
or  not  authority  for  payments  under  this 
program  should  be  made  on  a  retroactive 
basis  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  pay- 
ments for  future  work  to  be  done  gives 
farmers  who  have  not  yet  done  the  necessary 
work  an  advantage  over  farmers  In  the  same 
area  who  have  already  protected  their  land 
with  Buch  practices  at  their  own  expense 

"Tlie  committee  can  fully  appreciate  and 
Is  sympathetic  to  this  point  of  view.  In 
view  of  the  precedents  established  on  this 
point,  however  It  does  not  believe  that  au- 
thority exists  for  It  to  reach  back  and  repay 
farmers  or  otliers  for  work  already  done  or 
expenses  already  Incurred. 

"The  basic  legislation  supporting  this  type 
of  activity  makes  no  provision  for  such  ret- 
roactive payments  Further.  Congress  has 
consistently  resisted  efforts  to  enter  into 
retroactive  assistance  of  this  kind.  Also, 
such  action  would  raise  numerous  policy 
questions  such  as  How  far  back  should 
such  feature  go;  who  should  be  included; 
and  what  area  of  the  country  should  be 
Included?  ■ 

While  the  language  was  justified  at  that 
time  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
wind  erosion  on  farm  lands,  the  reasons 
stated  by  the  committee  for  denying  retro- 
active payments  would  be  equally  applica- 
ble to  any  conservation  program  under  the 
emergency  conservation  appropriation.  The 
language  was  amended  on  the  Senate  fioor  to 
provide  for  certain  retroactive  payments,  but 
the  language  did  not  become  law  and  only 
the  original  language  was  included  in  the 
Third  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act, 
which  was  enacted  as  Public  Law  85-58 

In  our  opinion  Public  Law  85-58  did  not 
autliorlze  payments  for  emergency  conser- 
vation measures  carried  out  or  expenses  in- 
curred prior  to  the  date  of  its  enactment 
and  therefore  we  cannot  approve  your  pro- 
posal. 

We  have  considered  the  fact  that  your 
Department,  immediately  after  passage  of 
Public  Law  85-58.  advised  various  Members 
of  Conpress  and  Interested  conunlttees  of 
yo'or  intention  to  authorize  cost-share  pay- 
ments ur.der  the  act  for  emergency  conser- 
vation   mervsures   carried   out    subsequent   to 
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July  1.  1056,  and  that  no  objection  thereto 
was  ral£ed.  Such  action  subsequent  to  the 
passage  of  the  act  is  not  a  part  of  its  iet^is- 
latlve  hisUtry  and  doea  noit  aSord  a  proper 
legal  basis  for  the  oaostructlon  placed 
thereon  by  your  De(>artment.  However,  in 
view  of  the  length  ot  time  which  has  elapsed 
Kince  the  improper  payments  were  made,  the 
nature  of  the  program  Involved,  and  the  fact 
that  the  payments  were  made  in  accordance 
With  regulations  issued  by  your  Department 
which  neither  the  officials  niaXlng  the  pay- 
ments ncr  the  farmers  receiving  them  had 
any  reason  to  believe  were  not  proper,  we 
Will  not  require  recovery  from  tiie  farmf-rs 
who  received  otherwise  proper  payments  fwr 
emergency  conservat.on  mea.sures  carried  wut 
subsequent  to  July  1.  1356  Since  Uie  pay- 
ments for  measurers  earned  out  prior  U) 
July  1.  19.^,  co-.ered  a  period  of  time  bey  Jiici 
even  that  contemplated  by  y.^ur  regu'.atiuns, 
collection  thereo:"  must  be  requirt-i.  lio*- 
ever.  In  the  light  of  the  .•■eportfd  fa^t  that 
the  farmers  who  received  paymeiits  :'or  me>4i- 
tires  performed  pr.or  to  Ju.y  I,  la56,  were 
Innocent  of  any  wrongful  intent.  »e  w.u 
not  object  to  holding  collection  action  In 
abeyance  d'jjing  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress if  your  Dtpafment  des.ries  to  request 
legislation  from  Congress  w;..i.ii  would  vali- 
date these  paymenta. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Campbeli-. 
ComptroU'-r  G-^n-^^a:  o;  t:.c  United  States. 
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EXTENSION  OF  LIBRARY  SERVICES 
ACT 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  apprupriaie  reierence.  a  bill  to 
extend  for  5  y^'ars  the  library  Services 
Act.  E»ublic  Law  SQT  of  the  84th  Con- 
gress. This  act  provid'-s  to  the  .^tates 
Federal  matching  grants  for  the  exten- 
sion and  improvement  of  public  library 
service  in  rural  area,s. 

Mr.  President,  beca-xse  a  number  rf 
Senators  are  very  much  interested  in  'rie 
Library  Services  Act  and  in  the  very 
human  neen.  which  it  helps  to  fill,  of 
bringing  information  of  educational  and 
cultural  value  to  the  people  of  rural 
areas,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  I  have  introduced  lie  at  de^k  through 
the  close  of  business  on  Monday,  January 
11,  for  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and.  without  objectun.  th^  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  bill  'S.  2764  ■  to  extend  for  5  years 
the  authorization  for  appropriations  fur 
the  Library  Services  Act,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Cooper,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr  Pre^^ident.  In  this 
connection,  I  should  hke  to  say  that  if 
the  senior  Senator  from  Alabama  '■'Mr. 
Hill]  desires  to  introduce  a  simiUr  bill. 
on  his  own  behalf — and  I  think  it  quite 
possible  that  he  may.  because  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  present 
act — I  would  certainly  defer  to  him,  and 
would  be  ^lad  to  have  him  take  the  Initi- 
ative in  this  matter,  as  I  am  sure  he  will. 
Mr.  President,  the  act  of  June  19.  19.56. 
is  scheduled  t.T  expire  on  June  30.  196 1 ' 
The  work  contemplated  undar  this  act 
Will  not  have  been  completed,  and  the 
goals  planned  under  the  act  for  the  de- 
velopment of  State  and   local  rural  li- 


brary services  will  not  have  been  reached 
In  that  time — primarily  because  the 
amount  appropriated  for  the  program 
has  been  substantially  less  than  the 
amount  authorized  by  the  Congress. 
While  I  believe  it  is  true  that  under  the 
able  and  devoted  leadership  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama,  chairman  or  the 
appropriations  subcommittef>  concnrned 
as  well  as  chairman  of  the  Labor  arn-i 
Public  Welfare  Committee  whirh  re- 
ported the  original  bill,  the  Sri.ate  has 
each  year  incrL-a^sed  the  appropriation 
for  the  library  services  pri^ram.  and  the 
Contiie.^  has  appropriated  more  than 
the  bud'Jiet  recommendation — and  I  may 
say  I  have  con.sistently  ur^ed  the  full 
appropriation— yet  much  r^-mains  to  be 
done. 

Secondly.  I  behave  it  is  cenerally  rec- 
osuized  ti-at  this  work  iuos  proved  so 
very  worth  w,hile.  has  been  welcomed  so 
gratefuiiy  bv  rural  p^^ople.  und  h.-^s  beon 
so  effective  m  encouraeine  thp  State.s  U) 
do  more  to  ripvpi^  p  library  .services  for 
all  their  peoiiie.  that  the  at  t  ought  not  be 
allowed  to  lapse. 

It  IS  important  to  extend  the  act  this 
year  so  that  there  will  be  no  gap  in  an- 
nual appropriations,  and  more  parti.  u- 
larly  in  o:d»'r  lo  insure  that  an  amount 
for  fiscal  li*f32  will  be  included  m  the 
reeular  bud  /f't  rt^ommendations,  which 
will  be  prepared  later  this  year.  As  my 
collea.gues  know,  it  has  taken  several 
years  to  bring  this  Federal  assistance  up 
to  the  full  level  of  $71^2  million  author- 
ised by  the  act,  which  it  reached  for  the 


fir<;t  time  th:<?  vf^ar  Fxtondin"  thf  Li- 
brary Servires  Art  p.t  thi.s  tim^  ^ho'ild 
as-mre  continuity  of  the  procrram.  and 
I  hope  the  Senate  CummiUce  on  I^b<jr 
and  Public  Welfare  will  lepoit.  a  bill  to 
do  so.  I  believe  the  I>epiirtraent  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  w:il  re<  - 
omm-  nd  t  lat  :he  act  be  ext«»r.dr>d  and 
that  the  atlmmust  ration  will  supfxrt  lin.s 
action. 

In  introducing  this  bm,  I  wish  to  can 
particular  attention  to  the  leadership  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Alabama,  the 
author  of  the  original  Senate  bill  and 
certainly  Uif  i>«i.-,.  n  wiio,  more  tiian  ail 
oUit  rs.  ha-s  o«-«  a  i  r.spoiusiOic  lui  ^  aiding 
and  encourHKin<;  thus  vorv  human  work. 
I  also  wish  ti  a  kn  w'^up  the  cfrnrts  of 
the  American  I  :•-  i--  .x  -v  lation.  which 
has  given  its  full  support  to  the  act  and 
to  appropriations  for  the  program,  and 
the  constant  support  of  the  Kentucky 
Library  A^vmk-u.Iu  n.  \L.s^  Mai  r.uet  Wil- 
lis of  the  Kf.'iiucKy  Library  fcxu-nsi.m 
Divi.sion.  the  Pnends  of  Kentucky  Li- 
braries, and  the  many  others  w.ho  have 
taken  such  kf^  n  interest  in  the  rural 
library  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  table  showing  tlie  appro- 
priations for  the  library  service  pro«ram 
In  each  of  the  past  4  years,  together  with 
a  statement  supporting  the  extension  of 
the  act. 

There  beln?  no  objection,  the  table 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rccoao.  as  follows: 
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IKTtNblON  or  THE  RURAL  LIBRAET   SEXVICi:a 

rK(x;HAM 

1  have  Introduced  Uxlay  a  bill  to  rxter.d  fir 
5  additional  years  the  pr  gram  u:;dpr  the 
Library  Services  Act  (Puhlir  Law  84  .S'jT  a^ 
amended)  which  provides  Federal  rriatohlnK 
grant*  to  the  StJites  for  the  exte.'iSiin  and 
Improvement  of  public  library  .str.lce  In 
rural  areas.  According  U>  its  rig::,  a  pro- 
visions this  highly  t>eneflclal  program  will 
expire  on  June  30.  19S1  Extension  of  the 
•ct  Is  needed,  first  because  the  full  amount  of 
fi'nds  authorized  under  the  act  has  not  been 
appropriated  In  any  of  Us  first  4  years  Con- 
sequently the  goals  for  the  much-needed 
development  of  library  services  In  rural  areas 
will  not  be  reached,  and  the  hopes  of  the 
Stites  to  carry  out  their  present  plans  for 
this  work  cannot  be  realized,  unless  the 
act  Is  extended 

Second,  the  rural  library  services  program 
has  proved  so  worth  while,  means  so  much 
to  thousands  of  our  rural  families,  and  haa 
been  ao  effective  In  encouraging  better  State 
progranui.  that  I  am  sure  the  C3Ugre«8  will 
want  to  consider  tx'endlng  the  program  In 
any  event. 

To  Insure  thnt  there  will  be  no  Interrup- 
tion In  the  successful  development  of  this 
u  eful  program.  It  Is  Important  that  the  act 
be  extended  by  this  Congress.  This  would 
provide  time  for  the  SLites  to  plan  for  con- 
tinuation of  their  programs  without  gaps  or 
Icsa  of  per^onneh  and  should  Insure  that 
funds  for  the  program  are  Included  In  the 
1962  budget  I  hope  this  Congress  will  adopt 
Buch  an  extension,  which  has  the  support  of 
the  admlnlsUatlon.  of  the  American  Library 
Association,  and  of  the  State  library  offlrlals 
and  associations  as  well  as  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  people  It  reaches. 

Since  initiation  of  tiie  program  In  1956. 
notable  progress  in  improving  rural  library 
services  has  been  made  Much,  however,  re- 
mains to  be  done  on  behalf  of  the  millions 
of  Americana  who  still  do  not  have  library 
aervlces  available  Pc*  example,  according  to 
testimony  presented  at  last  year's  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations by  lIlBs  Germalne  Krettek  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  reports  from 
the  SUtes  show  that  25  million  Americans 
In  rural  areas  with  10.000  population  or 
under  have  no  public  library  ser^-lce — and 
another  50  million  receive  only  substandard 
service.  In  fact,  there  are  many  whole  coun- 
ties without  a  single  public  l.brary.  The 
means  should  be  made  available,  therefore. 
to  help  these  people  continue  to  grow  In 
knowledge,  to  open  new  fields  of  Interest  and 
opportunity  to  them,  and  to  provide  the  flow 
of  Information  essential  to  an  Informed  and 
alert  cltlsenry. 

Dr.  L  Qulncy  Mumford.  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  has  observed:  •'Millions  of  people. 
In  effect,  get  little  opportunity  throuph  their 
Uvea  to  do  much  reading  beyond  their  school 
textbooks,  their  local  newspapers,  an  occa- 
sional magazine,  and  perhaps  the  mall-order 
catalogs.  Ptar  most  people  the  public  library 
Is  the  chief — and  sometimes  the  o:::y — means 
of  carrying  on  their  education  after  they 
leave  school."  The  public  library,  he  said 
rightly,  "is  the  adjunct  of  our  free  public- 
school  system,  and  as  such  Is  vital  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  American  tradition  of 
Independent  thought  and  action"  We  can- 
not afford.  I  believe,  to  overlook  the  need  to 
develop  a  better  read,  better  informed  Amer- 
ica in  an  era  of  International  problems,  un- 
precedented scientific  and  technological 
progress,  and  of  great  challenge  and  oppor- 
tunity. 

Before  the  84th  Congress  enacted  the 
Library  Services  Act  in  1956.  committees  of 
both  Houses  heard  from  the  testimony  of 
numerous  witnesses  the  consequences  of  the 
neglect  of  the  American  pubhc  library.     It 


was  recognized  the!!  as  has  been  observed 
many  times  since  that  the  school  represents 
only  one  facet  uf  our  educational  system  and 
that  we  muft  also  assure  that  public  libraries. 
alnriK  with  our  other  educational  instltu- 
tir.ns  oT>erate  at  a  better  level  of  service  to 
tiie  community 

The  Library  Services  Act  now  authorizes 
an  appropriation  <f  »7 '.oo.ooo  annually  U'T 
5  years  through  fl'  n,  y.  ar  1961.  Funds  are 
allotted  to  the  StuK-s  (  :.  the  ba-^ls  of  their 
rural  population.  a;.d  are  maTclied  on  the 
basis  of  each  State's  per  capitn  income  To 
remain  eligible  for  a  Federal  prant.  a  ."^tate 
must  maintain  Its  expendltxircs  for  a!i  pr.ijlic 
library  service  at  least  at  the  Fame  le\ei  a* 
In  fiscal  year  1956.  The  law  further  requires 
that  State  and  local  expenditures  for  rural 
public  library  service  mutt  not  fall  below  the 
1956  level.  PHinds  under  the  program  may 
be  used  lor  salaries,  books,  and  other  library 
materials,  equipment,  and  uperatir.g  ex- 
penses, but  not  for  the  erection  of  buildings 
or  the  purchase  of  land 

Recent  figures  from  the  U  S  Oflftce  of  Edu- 
cat.on  show  that  52  h-.'s  and  territories 
are  participating  In  the  rurnl  '..britry  services 
development  program.  Over  60(:  ru.-al  coun- 
ties throughout  the  Nation,  with  a  rural 
population  of  over  11  nUlllon.  have  received 
new  or  Improved  library  service  a*  a  result 
of  the  act.  Several  hundred  bookmobiles 
and  other  vehicles  have  been  put  Into  oper- 
ation by  State  library  extension  agencies  in 
Kentucky  and  other  States  since  1956,  In 
order  to  serve  the  people  of  small  com- 
munities. 

Over  $7  million  was  expended  In  the  first 
2  years  of  the  program  to  buy  bix^ks  and  itlier 
Informational  materials.  M  ireover.  State 
library  agency  stalls  have  been  s^renpthened. 
and  more  than  130  county  nr.d  rreinial  li- 
brary projects  have  been  o^gaMl^td  as  the 
result  of   the   program. 

It  has  also  been  encouraging  to  see  the 
States  showing  a  renewed  and  increased 
wiUlnpnesis  to  support  their  libraries  since 
enactment  of  the  Library  Services  Act. 
State  funds  for  the  e.xtension  and  Impr^ive- 
ment  of  public  library  service  In  rural  areas 
have  been  Increased  more  than  50  [>ercent 
since  1956  It  la  clear  that  the  matching 
requirement  has  encouraced  State  and  local 
governments  to  efforts  they  might  not  have 
made  without  this  assistance. 

Those  of  us  who  have  watched  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Library  Services  Act  In  our  own 
States  know  what  good  has  and  can  con- 
tinue, to  come  from  It  My  own  State  of 
Kentucky,  for  example,  h&s  benefited  great- 
ly. Many  of  our  rural  and  even  remote 
communities  have  been  given  a  long-overdue 
opportunity  to  find  out  wh.it  a  pubhc  li- 
brary, with  or  without  wheels,  can  mean  to 
them.  Indeed.  Kentucky  can  trike  great 
pride  In  the  remarkable  prc^press  it  hjis  made 
In  developing  regional  llbr;>!v  sv.-tem.'^  with 
funds  made  available  under  the  Library 
Services  Act. 

Miss  Margaret  Willis,  of  the  Kentucky 
Library  Extension  Division,  with  wh.  ni  I 
have  worked  closely  In  f:uppor'lr.e  inrrea-^ed 
funds  for  the  program  each  year,  reported 
last  year: 

"A  full  staff  Is  now  plvlnp  repional  library 
service  in  all  six  regions  T'he-sr'  staff  mem- 
bers are  paid  with  Llbrsry  Services  Act 
funds  The  books,  records,  and  films  are 
being  purchased  with  Library  Services  Act 
funds. 

"An  Intensive  educational  campaign  is 
going  on  in  these  regions  to  let  }>eriple  know 
what  Is  being  done.  It  will  take  time  and 
continued  development  to  sell  local  com- 
munities cm  the  value  ut  con.slderab;e  local 
support  for  these  regional  libraries  " 

The  tradition  of  the  public  library  as  a 
"university  of  the  people"  is  deeply  nxued 
In  our  American  heritage.    The  public  library 


is  a  significant  force  in  the  educational, 
social,  and  cultural  life  of  the  community. 
Adequate  library  resources  provide  ur>-te^- 
date  ii.rormation.  inspiration,  and  prcfltab'.e 
u.«e  of  leisure  time.  Tlie  imp.jrtance  of  this 
kind  of  self -educa: Ion  In  a  democratic  society 
can   never   be   overemphaslZ'Kl 

I  hope  this  bill  will  be  passed  by  the  C  in- 
gress. 


DANGER  FROM  COMMUNISM  IN  THE 
CARIBBE.\N 

Mr  BUPH.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
a  concurrent  resolution,  and  ask  that  it 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  lie  at  the  desk  until  Thursday  of 
next  week  so  that  other  Senators  may 
bf'come  co.'sponscrs  if  they  so  desire. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  "tempore.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  concurrent  resolution 
Will  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  lie  on 
the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  79'  was  referred  to  the  Commiitee 
on  Foreipn  Relations,  as  follows: 

Whereits  intervention  by  the  world  Com- 
munist movement  directly  or  indirectly  In 
the  affairs  of  any  of  the  Independent  na- 
tions of  the  Western  Hemisphere  would 
threaten  the  sovereignty  and  political  inde- 
pendence of  that  nation  and  other  such 
nations;   and 

\\'hereas  the  free  and  Independent  nations 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  have  long  since 
ceased  to  be  objects  for  domin.-ition,  con- 
trol or  colonization  by  other  powers;   and 

Whereas  the  direct  or  indirect  Interven- 
tion by  the  world  Communist  movement,  by 
whatever  means  such  intervention  might  be 
disguised.  In  any  American  nation,  would 
constitute  in  effect  such  domination,  con- 
trol or  colonization  by  a  non-American 
power,  and  would  violate  the  sovereignty 
and  political  Independence  of  an  American 
n.itlon:   and 

Whereas  any  such  Intervention  by  the 
world  Communist  movement  in  the  niTiiirs 
of  any  nation  situated  in  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere would  constitute  a  threat  to  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  Unit^ed  States  and 
the  other  nations  of  that  hemisphere;  and 

Whereas  In  the  rapidly  evolving  atomic 
age  the  threat  presented  by  any  such  inter- 
vention might  develop  with  such  rapidity 
that  there  would  not  be  time  to  assemble  a 
meeting  of  the  Inter-Americ:>n  Orgin  of 
Consultation  to  provide  for  Joint  action  to 
repel   the  danger;    Therefore  be  it 

Rnohcd  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
RrpTe:iC-ntct:ics  cortcur-xnp  K  Thut  lai  if  one 
or  more  of  the  high  contracting  parties  to 
the  Intcr-American  Treaty  of  Recipnxia]  As- 
sistance should  be  threatened  in  any  man- 
ner with  domination,  control  or  colo;;iza- 
tion  through  the  intervention  of  tlie  wi.  rid 
Communist  movement,  any  other  such  party 
would  be  Justified,  In  the  exercise  of  in- 
dividual or  collective  stlf-defer.se  under 
article  51  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, in  taking  appropriate  steps  to  fore- 
stall stich  Intervention  and  any  d  iminatlon. 
control  or  coloniz.'itlon  of  any  nation  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  by  the  world  Commu- 
nist movement 

(b)  If  any  such  defensive  measures  are 
taken  by  any  defending  nation  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  such  nation  should  report 
promptly  tine  action  so  taken  to  the  Inter- 
American  Organ  of  Consultation,  to  the  end 
that  an  emergency  committee,  established  in 
the  manner  provided  by  the  Convention  of 
Havana  of  1940  may  be  organized  to  pro- 
vide  i(T  the   provisional    aiimlni.stratlon   of 
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the  nation  so  demanded,  pending  Vxa  restora- 
tion to  a  government  of  tlie  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  PresldeTit.  If  the 
world  Communist  movement  should  gain 
control  of  one  or  more  natiorLs  in  the 
Caribbean,  the  United  States  would  be 
in  deadly  peril.  The  area  to  the  south 
of  us  may  be  the  Achilles  heel  of  oi;r 
defenses  against  the  U.S.S.R. 

Indeed,  the  existence  of  Communist 
bases  in  the  Western  Hemi.^phere  m  4ht, 
as  suggested  by  Prof  Samuel  Fla^.; 
Beniis,  distingui^ed  Yale  University  his- 
torian, "tip  the  balance  of  power  fatally 
against  the  United  States  m  the  preseni: 
deadly  crisia  of  power  and  poiiUcs  which 
we  call  the  cold  war  " 

The  resolution  I  have  submitted  s\;:r- 
gests  a  formula  for  pieventin^  5uch  a 
catastrophe. 

Its  language  is  based  largely  on  a  draft 
resolution  proposed  by  Professor  Bemi.s 
in  a  forceful  article  in  the  US.  N^ws  & 
World  Report  for  December  23,  1959,  in 
which  he  calls  attention  to  tiie  hazard 
created  by  the  possibuuy  of  Communu^t 
penetration  of  the  Western  Hemi-sphere 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimou^s  c\.:.- 
sent  that  the  article  entitled  'A  V.'av 
To  Stop  the  Reds  in  Latin  America,  bv 
my  distinguished  consutuent.  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  foUowm?  my  re- 
marka. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

A  W*T  To  Stop  thi  Reds  ri«  Lattw  S.u.ta.ic\ 
(By  Samuel  Plagg   B-r.ls» 
Prof.    Amo:d   Toynbee — !n   a   recent,    1958 
brilliant  study  of  -The  Eve  r-t  W.ir,   1929'— 
has  called  atten'-'.on  to  t:-.e  fact  t.'^r.t  In  lO-IO 
no  power  w^a  threatened  on  more  thar.  fw  j 
fronts,  east  and  west,  wh'.l<(t  r.-^w    13^9    each 
of   the   two   5'jrvlvlng   p-wer    groups — XI  S  K 
and  USSR — Is  threat^a^d  on  three  f.-cnts 
east,   west,   and   nortn.     a   lirst-class  revo:-:- 
tlon    In    International    pfTairs   •    •    •   that    is 
not  eaally  grasped  or  taken  Into  account  " 

Now  suppose  the  United  States  should  be 
threatened  on  all  four  fronts,  including' 
south  as  well  as  north,  from  the  Caribbean". 
as  well  as  the  .\rrtlc'  In?trad  ^^f  :i.n  fxp<.r.- 
Bivo  and  friendly  ally  like  Can.Tda  s'reUh.:.^- 
for  thousands  of  miles  between  r.s  and  S^>- 
▼let  Jet,  submarine,  and  missile  bo^es  w.t.ii 
a  double  line  of  d,^tant  early  warning  trips. 
we  suddenly  become  exp<.sed  to  such  b.ises 
almost  within  sight  of  our  southern  coastal 
cities,  and  rlcht  athwr-.rt  our  naval  com- 
munications from  Atlantic  to  Pacific  by  the 
Panama  Canai''  Would  thi.s  net  tip  the  bal- 
ance of  power  fatally  a:;ainst  the  United 
States  In  the  present  deadly  crLsLs  of  power 
and  politics  which  we  call  the  cold  war'' 

Since  1934.  the  first  line  of  our  defense 
has  shifted  from  Panama  to  Europe  and 
Asia.  In  this  geopoIi':lcal  framework  the 
strategical  patha  over  the  Arctic  regions  h,ive 
Indeed  become  of  more  Immediate  sigu:fl- 
cance  than  the  Caribbean.  It  has  even  been 
argued  by  some  strategists  Uiau.  m  the 
atomic  age.  the  Panama  Canal  is  no  longer 
a  lifeline  for  the  defense  of  this  country; 
that  we  could  well  a.Tord  to  have  It  neu- 
tralized under  an  mternauonal  authority,  so 
great  Is  the  danger  that  one  atomic  boinb 
could  neutralize — Le.,  paralyze — It  by  Jtnock- 
Ing  it  out. 

Scarcely  anything,  »hort  of  withdrawal  of 
AmeriCAn  forces  from  Europe  and  the  Asiatic 
littoral,  or  the  dlaaolutlon  of  NATO  (N'orUi 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization)  or  SEA  TO 
(Soutliea«t  Aala  Treaty  Organizatlou/   would 
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please  the  Red  lmp<»rlalL8ta  more  than  the 
neutraiizaUun  of  the  Panania  Canal  or  the 
transfer  of  its  cozitri  1  and  defense  to  the 
Repubhc  of  Panama,  like  the  bues  Canal  to 
E^pt,  It  would  spill  (jir  present  global 
strategy  In'.o  a  two-<A:e;ai  Btrateny  a:iU  pre- 
vent the  Panama  Canal's  being  ust'd  by  the 
West  as  a  »ut.»6ti'ute  for  a  bl.x-k-d  8  ;ez 
Canal,  or  Ui  rehevc  u.e  burden  (.)n  our  ilag- 
ging  ran*  ly  systtin    ;n   ca.-^e  <  .f   war 

The  Con.n.uai.  t  c  ,as;.irBoy  l.s  en  its  toes 
tccl.Ay  lii  Pa.n.in..i  tryit  g  u>  di.s.<!.,'e  the 
Un.ied  iiiates  froiu  cuutroi  of  t^xLS  »i.J-%ital 
American  Lfeline. 

The  United  States  should  make  it  clear  to 
the  wi.r.d  that  Ui  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  it 
will  c^i^tlnue  to  act  as  If  tt  were  sovereign. 
ao  irideed.  it  has  an  explicit  Ueaty  right  so  to 
do,  and  to  stick  bey  >nd  any  c*vii  to  the 
Hi^iiary  defenses  of  tliut  water-Asy. 

Va«B    Til.KS    THK    CANAL    CAH     BV    I.O«rr 

Much  more  than  the  Canal,  and  all  that 
means  to  American  defense,  can  be  lost.  If 
in-.srnational  communism  Is  allowed  to  Jump 
the  Atlantic  and  set  up  a  rule  In  a  state  of 
the  New  World,  the  way  It  recently  tried  to 
lef.pfroK  over  Turkey  Into  Syria  and  Lebanon. 
It  would  n-.ean  not  only  effective  neutraliza- 
tion of  the  hemispheric  lifeline  In  a  strategic 
seiise;  It  would  create  an  active  fourth  front 
for  the  defense  of  the  United  S'ates.  We 
simply  cf.nnot   allow   that   to   happ-n 

L-''.t!n  American  C'l^mmunistg  schooled  !n 
M'«cow  have  studied  Just  ho  »  to  set  up  their 
8y0..em  ;n  the  .^merto  is  T^iey  tried  It  once 
ali-eidy  In  GuatcmaJa.  while  the  United 
biite-s  stood  by  with  arms  folded  aroimd  the 
doctrine  of  nonintervention,  awaitlni?  the 
unct-rtaln  action  of  a  conference  of  foreign 
mln:.;ter8  which  tlianbs  onl-,  to  the  counter- 
revolution of  Carlos  Armas,  never  had  to 
m  "et 

'.Vh'^n  nnallv  the  fl'nlomitlr  dr>rt.«rs  did 
an  .,u  :;  y  :.  •  o  •■  failpn  Ar-enr  reflme  ii. 
Q\  fttemai.t,  they  found  the  Cia^iuf  of  :nt.  .•-- 
naiional  comnunism  t  I  •'  far  m^re  deep- 
sea  ud  than  t;:ey  h  d  suspe.  letl  In  fact.  It 
stl.;  lingers  ,.s  a  canc»  r  In  -he  bodv  poini.- 
of  hone.st  liberalism,  n  t  only  :n  Oua-.emal.i 
but  In  ai.  the  State.5  of  Central  Amerlc.i 
anl  it.e  Caribbean  It  U  festermg  r. ow  n. 
Cuba,  in  Par«ima.  m  Vene;  ue.  i  where  thev 
spsit  on  Vice  President  Nixon.  The  cancer 
Is   $;)reaiiin>j 

^V:..-  ..  -...ere.  within  the  Inter-An^erican 
pei.ce  8ysi»m  pled  ;ed  a.s  it  is  to  th«-  d(<ctr  - 
of  nonintervention  to  prevent  sucn  a  dls- 
aoter   in    tne    New    World' 

Nonir.t^erve.ouo:;  is  the  key8to:>e  >/  the 
Inier-American  p.?  .,-e  structure,  put  U;U. 
p.ace  rjy  the  good  neigl  bor  policy  L'l  nu- 
merous trea'.i«s  si  me  laSi — subject  to  hon- 
or->oie  de.i.nciati  n  by  any  c:  the  parues 
on  1  year's  and.  In  some  ca.-;e8.  2  year's 
no'.lce — th.'  An.-rlcan  lie;  ubUcs  h  o.e  de- 
clared lnadrni«hibie  the  Inierventlr.a  of  any 
on.;  jf  tht-ra  i  li*.i3.  IS^.ioi  or  group  ot  ti.en; 
(1348)  ciire-  -ly  or  l;.d:recUy  i  .'  for  waatever 
re.v-  n  ■>.  .■■..\r\  the  Internal  affairs  of  another 
An.encan  auite. 

^'here  .s,  he  %  ever,  one  outstandl:.^  exccp- 
Uo.i  to  Uiis  sweeping  pled>?e  It  a^j^-i  not 
aff<:ct      ex..:.Lir;g      treaty      ob.igat:  jii.-?  Kor 

e.x.^n-.p;e,  it  w..-i:d  n  -  aff-'.t  the  exLstin^ 
Ue.itiea  of  the  United  SU.tes  with  i'unai:  t 
or  Nicaragua  by  which  uhe  Uiuted  ftt^tea 
guarantees  V..e  prole<:Uou  of  the  Pa.i*nia 
Car  al  ar;d  tlip  Nlciirai^uan  ranai  s.te.  it 
woi.ld  not  affect  our  treary  with  Cu,o»  giv- 
ing us  the  nav.il  h  ..-.e  .r.  C;  :  ■  :.•  ..r.  uno.  !t 
w_u:d  not  affect  tlie  provni^iLs  <A  ihf  Inu^r- 
A.m»r!can  Trea'y  of  li^clj^ooi:  Asii^tunoe. 
of  P.io  de  Janeiro,  rf  1047. 

Tae  Rio  pact— the  first  regional  a.aaiice 
of  the  diplomatic  revolution  wluch  now 
binds  the  UrUted  States  to  defenaive  ainances 

to<i4iy  with  some  46  counWrie*  of  the  globe 

pro-  Ides  for  Joint  Intervention.  If  two-thirds 
of  the  American  States  shall  a^p-ee  tu  assist 


In  meeting  an  armed  attack  ajmnst  an 
American  State — the  gr>up  *ctint[  *jthln  the 
Inherent  right  of  Individual  or  collective 
self-defense  recognlaed  by  article  51  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  NaUons.  Ihe  treaty 
also  provides,  article  6. 

"If  the  Inviolability  or  the  Integrity  of  the 
territory  or  the  sovereignty  or  political  Inde- 
pendence of  any  American  State  should  be 
affected  by  an  aggression  which  u  not  an 
armed  attack,  or  by  an  extracontlnental  or 
Intercontinental  conflict,  or  by  any  other 
fact  or  situation  that  might  endanger  the 
peace  of  America,  the  Organ  of  Conrultatlon 
(of  the  Organization  of  Am«rlean  States) 
shall  meet  immediately  In  order  to  agree  on 
the  mea&iu-ts  which  should  be  taken  for  Uie 
common  defense  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  peace  and  security  of  the  oontUient." 

The  Rio  Pact  of  1947  Is  the  gajne  bond 
which  brought  Inter-Amcrlcan  dlplomaUc 
Intervention  to  stop  local  wars  be'*r*n  Haiti 
and  the  EJomlnlcan  Republic,  u.i  !>(••  »ecn 
Nicaragua  and  Cnsta  Rica  It  is  the  Baine 
boxul  and  principle  which  antmated  the 
meeting  of  the  ministers  of  foreign  alT.ilrs 
last  August.  In  Santiago  de  Chile.  invr>ked 
by  fotu-  Republics,  Including  tta«  United 
Statec— that  genU«  Pan-American  huddle 
which  weakly  empowered  the  Inter- Amer- 
ican Peace  Commission  to  watch  and  study 
military  movemenLt  in  the  Caribbean  and 
report  to  the  next  dlth)  Conference  cf 
American  States  at  Quito.  Ecuador,  in  Feb- 
ruary 1&60. 

This  U  the  sam.-  casus  f  oedtrts  ( a  ct^Mi^ 
within  the  pruvistuns  of  a  treaty)  to  which 
appeal  had  been  made,  upon  the  insistence 
of  Panama,  in  the  care  of  Ouatemaia  m  MM 
for  a  raeeung  of  foreign  mlnLst  rs  or  Ameri- 
can States  to  consider  the  crisis  of  Gaaie- 
mala.  but  did  not  mei-t  b«><au*e  of  Carlos 
Annas'  successful  cointrrrevoluilon. 

Tod,%y  It  u  very  dout  tfcl  whether  the  Or- 
gs.uzatton  of  Am-  rlcan  tauten  thr.inh  Its 
OfRan  of  Consultati  .n  couUl  r  o  -e-  the 
necea.  u-y  tJ/o-tiUnl*  mijorl'v  of  the  ht<rh 
c  .ntracting  parties  qulckiv  enough  to  give 
a  mandate,  under  the  terms  of  Uie  R!f>  Pact 
of  1>17,  for  Joint  Interventlftn  t^i  -upprtw-s 
a  La  n-Ameriean  tr')ver:iment  g-me  C<  m - 
m.ui  ist  by  infiltration  ef  a  poiiular-fmnt 
K  ivernment  or  oapture  of  a  liberal  revolu- 
t  n.  and  thereby  threatenl-ie  the  p^are  and 
security  of  the  American   c    n'lnent 

It  might  be  tried,  but.  If  It  failed  what 
then-* 

xnfiTCD    STATis    Caw    xxtaciss    the    usHratNT 

TTiere  remains  th-  Mooroe  iHxvrlne  which 
d'v.ares  th«'  ;  u- :-,,«;.  jon  bv  uny  Kurnnean 
p>jwer»  to  ex:tnt-  t-.eix  system  to  any  refilon 
of  this  hemUphere  Is  dangerous  to  our  own 
peace  and  safety.  There  remains  toe  in- 
herent ru'.ht  of  self-defenae.  both  individual 
aii.i  collecuve.  even  If  it  !•>  not  Oi^rr-ed  on  by 
a  two-thlrtla  majrnty  of  Ameri-ai.  .'^tates 
We  owe  It  Ithfrefore)  to  candor"  pro- 
nounced Prefident  M  )nroe  In  his  famou."; 
messa^  of  liecember  2  182r?,  "nnd  to  the 
amirftjie  r«»lat!ons  exuting  b«»twcen  the 
Unl'f^t  St  IPS  and  th  «e  |Kjn_i:>ean|  power- 
to  flecl.ire  that  we  &hi  ild  •  hitler  a.iv  at- 
tempt jn  t.'ielr  part  Ui  fxUnti  •  hf :  r  .svRtem 
Ui  in-.  p<:irf  n.  of  t;  i.<?  .\fvn  -pht-re.  t.ii  dan- 
K'-Tjus  to  oir  peacf  an  :  saf.  ty  we  could  not 
c<jiu-iil»-  -ov  inierfHwi  Jon  for  the  pijrpoBo  of 
oopres;  ,ntc  Lfiem.  or  cot. trolling  In  anv  (  fhcr 
mani.T  their  desUn,.  by  any  Furripean 
P'jv  er  in  any  other  litrht  'Jhan  a.s  a  m^nl- 
festati  in  of  ;,•.  unf.o-ndlv  dlsp^  -.Itlon  townrd 
the  United  State*" — which  would  Indurr 
.•ne-«,=  ures  on  the  part  of  the  United  Statee 
'In  ;ispensal  le  to   their   security" 

An  tmp^^irtant  Corollary  to  the  Monroe 
rvictrine  since  Its  orlKln  — Indeed,  a  vital 
dictum  of  the  doctrine  <:tnce  I9fi9  prohibits 
U.e  traii&fei  uf  an^  colony  In  the  New  World 
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from  one  Kuropean  ^merelpn  to  another — 
lest  such  an  occurrence  upset  the  balatice  of 
power  agilnst  the  security  of  the  United 
States  In  this  hemisphere 

This  m  transfer  principle  has  been  bound 
up  m  th"  Monroe  EVx-lrlne  throughout  Its 
history.  President  Grant  officially  pro- 
claimed It  a  part  of  the  doctrine  In   1869. 

/.   1940  pattEDENT  FOR  ACTION 

As  Hltl'ir's  armies  were  overrunning  West- 
ern Europe  and  threatening  to  take  over 
French.  Kutch.  and  British  colonies  in  the 
Wastern  Hemisphere — I  e  .  Guadalupe  Mar- 
tinique. Bermuda  the  Bahamns,  Jamaica, 
Trinidad,  British  Honduras,  the  Gulanas, 
Aruba.  e'c  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  UB. 
Congress  of  June  18.  1940.  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Fraaklln  D.  Roosevelt.  Implementing 
the  Bens*'  of  an  earlier  declaration  by  a 
meeting  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
American  Republics  at  Panama  In  Septem- 
ber 1039.  It  the  beginning  of  the  war.  stated: 
"(li  T'^at  the  United  Slates  would  not 
recognise  any  transfer,  and  would  not 
•oquleace  in  any  attempt  to  Uansfer  any 
geographic  region  of  this  hemisphere  from 
one  I.  m-AmerUan  power  to  another  non- 
Amcncan  power;  and 

"(at  Tliat  If  such  transfer  or  attemnt  to 
transfer  »hould  appear  likely,  the  United 
States  8h  111,  In  addition  to  other  measures. 
Immediately  consult  with  other  American 
Republics  to  determine  upon  the  steps  which 
should  b«  taken  to  safeguard  their  common 
Interests 

Shortly  thereafter  a  special  conference  of 
foreign  m.nisters  of  the  same  Republics  fac- 
ing the  danger  of  Nazi  conquest  of  Europe 
and  Engl:  0.0  gsve  a  mandate  to  any  one  or 
more  An>«riia;.  Republics  m  ciu«ie  of  the  im- 
minent dinger  of  transfer  of  colonial  terrl- 
t.»ry  In  t. le  American  Continents  from  one 
European  s-jverelgn  t...  another  tc.  step  in  and 
a<-t  quick  y  t.-)  forestall  such  a  transfer  A 
S{>ecial  Convention  provided  lor  an  Inter- 
Amerlcan  committee  to  administer  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  rescued  region,  pending  its 
restoratlo  1  U>  Its  inhabitants  upon  the  re- 
turn of  peace 

But  the  Havana  mandate  of  lt»40  looks  only 
to  the  act  lal  transfer  of  an  exl.«ting  colony  In 
America  f  om  one  European  sovereign  t.-  an- 
other Eiu'^pean  sovereign  It  does  not  ex- 
plicitly ei  visnjje  the  case  of  a  European  sov- 
ereign In  fact.  If  not  In  name,  extending  its 
Oommunht  svstem  to  a  Republic  of  the 
American  svtum  a  la  Guatemaia-and  villi  It 
be  a  la  C  iba,   a   la  Panama,   a   la  Venezuela^ 

The  Pact  e.f  Rio  of  1947  does  antl'-ipate  ?uch 
a  "fact  01  sltuatifin  endangering  the  peace 
and  security  of  aiy  Heiublic  ..f  the  New 
World,  bit  It  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  21  Republics  to  give  a  mandate  to  one 
or  more  Kepubiics  to  act  In  time  to  stop  the 
danger 

It  wouM  be  nice  If  there  could  Issue  from 
the  11th  i.ieeting  of  American  states,  to  meet 
at  Quito,  Ecuador,  In  February  U*60,  a  decla- 
ration on  the  lines  of  the  A't  of  Havana  of 
1940.  giving  a  mandate  for  individual  or  J  v.iit 
action  to  pre\ent  the  miernational  Commu- 
nist syst'in  of  the  Old  W  >rld  extending  itself 
Xij  an  American  state,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
and  thereby  threatening  the  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  the  Ainerl.  an  Republics 

It  Is  not  known  whether  our  Department  of 
State  Is  endeavoring  to  put  such  a  busioesi 
on  the  aitenda  for  the  Quito  Conference 
It  ought  .0  be  a  maj.ir  p  )ai  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  secure  tins  kind  of  declaration. 
Such  a  proposal,  incidentally,  would  be  a 
touchston  ;  to  reveal  the  degree  of  Communist 
power  within  the  various  delegatloiis. 

However.  It  U  not  likely  In  the  present 
condition  of  Inter-American  relations,  that 
such  a  deilaration  would  be  accepted  by  even 
a  bare  ma  >rity  of  the  slates— and  the  emer- 
gency maj  be  upon  us  even  before  the  meet- 


ing at  Quito  next  February  Already  the 
Cuban  dicta torslilp  lias  announced  Its  inten- 
tion to  buy  Jet  planes  from  Inside  the  Iron 
Curualn, 

The  dilemma  of  our  Latin  American  policy 
today  Is  whether,  on  the  one  hand,  to  Inter- 
pret the  Inter- American  doctrine  of  nonin- 
tervention so  as  to  permit  a  non-American 
power  to  extend  its  rev^^lutlonary  system  to 
the  New  World  bv  capturing  a  republic  In 
the  Caribbean  or  Central  America  now  with- 
in easy  bombing  range  of  the  United  States 
and  cf  the  Panama  Canal,  or  on  the  other 
hand,  to  prepare  some  antl-lntervcntionist 
action  within  the  framework  of  the  inter- 
Amrrlcan  peace  structure  that  would  really 
prevent  the  intervention  of  International 
communLfm  That  is  Inter-American  inter- 
vention to  prevent  non-American  Interven- 
tion, one  horn  of  the  dilemma,  or  the  other 
horn  of  absolute  nonintervention  to  permit 
the  Intervention  of  International  communism 
to  establish  Its  system  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

LET    SOMETHING    BE    DONX    NOW   TO    DETER    CCM- 
MCMIST  INSOAD8 

In  1940,  the  Congress  acted  promptly  In 
the  face  of  the  danger  arising  from  the  war 
In  Europe.  Let  It  now  pass  an  analogous 
resolution,  to  make  It  clear  to  our  friends 
and  enemies,  all  over  the  globe,  that  this 
Government  Is  determined  within  Its  In- 
herent right  of  self -defeiiS.^.  and  within  the 
purview  of  the  pristine  M.mroe  Doctrine, 
and  Indeed  of  the  Pact  of  Rio  and  the  Inter- 
American  peace  structure,  not  to  prrmlt 
the  Intervention  of  International  commu- 
nism to  endanger  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  all  the  republics 
or  this  hemUphere — Indeed,  the  balance  of 
p».'Wer  for  freedom  against  slavery  in  the 
entire  globe 

Such  a  resolution  against  the  Intervention 
of  International  communism-  couched  In 
the  langtir.f;e  of  the  Mor.r  ••e  Doctrli.e  the 
Rio  Pact,  and  the  nonintervention  declara- 
tions of  Washington  ilBSli  and  Caracas 
(1054).  and  the  recent  Declaration  No  XI 
of  Santiago  (1959' — shovild  provide  for  the 
administration  of  the  state  thus  defended 
or  rescued,  by  the  same  Inter-American  au- 
thority and  machinery  set  up  in  the  Havana 
Convention  of  11»40  for  the  provisional  ad- 
ministration of  Kornr>f.an  colonies  and  pr>%. 
sessions  In  America  threatened  by  a  transfer 
of  sovereicnty 

Thus  stipulated  there  need  be  no  appre- 
hension on  the  part  of  cjur  good  neighbors 
that  the  United  States  would  be  reverting 
to  the  old  system  that  charactertzd  the  in- 
terventions apalnst  European  imperialist 
Intervention  In  this  hemisphere  during  the 
first   quarter  of   (lur  century 

Such  a  policy  would  protect  the  doctrine 
of  nonintervention  against  the  new  tech- 
nique of  Intervention  by  international  com- 
muiiism  and  would  do  so  within  the  spirit 
of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  peace  and  defense 
treaties  It  would  not  wait  for  the  accom- 
plished fact  of  a  leap  of  the  Communist 
revolution  across  the  Atlantic  to  uprcwt  the 
Monroe  L>(X-trine  in  the  New  World,  as  It 
has  already  dcetro\ed  the  open-door  policy 
in  China  By  thus  assuming  the  liiltlatlve 
In  the  New  Wv>rld.  we  can  also  defend  the 
g.obiil  baiance  of  ptiwer  on  which  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  United  States  and  of 
our  sister  republics  of  America  In  the  world 
must  depend  during  the  coming  decade. 

WHY    WAIT   rOE    THE    BLOWS    TO    7ALL» 

It  Is  too  much  the  practice  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  continuing  world  crisis  of  our 
time,  to  let  the  iniiiBti\e  rest  with  the  en- 
emy, to  wa.t  fur  the  blows  to  fall  and  only 
then  endeavor  to  Improvise  some  action  to 
fend  them  off. 

Let  something  be  done  now,  before  It  Is 
too  late,  to  deter  the  action.    Congrees  ought, 


at  the  beginning  of  the  next  session  In  Jan- 
uary. Immediately,  on  the  eve  of  the  Quito 
C  inference  to  pass  a  Joint  resolution 
analogous  to  that  of  June  18.  1940.  explicitly 
pointed  at  the  present  fact  or  situation 

If  the  Quito  Conference  doesn't  back  It 
up.  then  the  United  States,  acting  under 
the  pristine  Monroe  Doctrine,  must  do  so. 
The  act  of  faith  known  as  the  good  neichbjr 
policy.  i.nd  the  freedom  of  the  New  World  — 
but  mo.=t  essentially,  the  security  of  the 
Un.ted  Stutes  rmd  the  blessing-;  of  liberty 
Inv.iked  in  ou.  Constitution— are  now  at 
stake. 


CEREMONIES  IN  HONOR  OF  VETER- 
ANS OF  WAR  BETWEEN  THE 
STATES 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President,  I 
submit,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  res- 
olution m  reeard  to  the  death  of  Waller 
Wr.liams.  the  la.st  survi%'lng  veteran  of 
trie  W\ir  B?t\vorn  the  States 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair  ) .  The  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred 

Ihe  resolution  (S.  Res  212'  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  J-adi- 
ciar>'.  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Senate  has  heard  with  pro- 
found sorrow  and  deep  regret  the  announce- 
ment of  the  death  of  Walter  WUUamiS,  the 
last  surviving  veteran  of  the  War  Between 
the  States,    and 

Whereas  this  uiihappy  event.  v,h;ch  oc- 
curred on  December  19,  1969.  marks  the 
symbolic  pa&sing  of  all  those  who  partici- 
pated In  thiit   conflict,    and 

Whereas  that  tragic  struggle  between  the 
States  was  relieved  only  by  the  great  cour- 
age and  gallantry  displ.-.yed  by  both  sides: 
and 

Whereas  it  Is  fitting  that  the  Senate  should, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  War  Between  the  States,  me- 
morialize tlie  deeds  of  all  those  whose  glory 
redounds  to  the  credit  of  the  whole  Nation 
and  unifies  us  in  our  prldeful  memories: 
Therefore   be    It 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate,  as  a  mark  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  Walter  Williams, 
set  apart  a  day  in  the  near  future  for  the 
presentation  of  memorials  in  honor  of  all 
the  veterans  of  the  War  Between  the  States 
and  for  the  holding  of  such  other  cere- 
monies as  are  deemed  appropriate.  Such 
day  shall  be  designated  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate  after  consultation  with  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders  of  the  Senate. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
in  order  that  the  accounts  of  the  last 
days  of  Walter  Williams,  last  surviving 
soldier  of  Civil  War,  may  be  permanently 
recorded  in  our  National  Archives,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  following  newspaper  stories  and  edi- 
torials: 

From  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  of  Sunday,  December  20,  1959. 
a  particularly  excellent  story  by  Mr, 
Marshall  Andrews,  entitled  "Rebel 
Walter  Williams.  Last  Link  With  Civil 
War,  Is  Dead":  and  also  an  article  and 
an  editorial  from  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald  of  December  20  and 
21,  1959.  entitled  "Last  Veteran  of  Civil 
War  Dies  at  117,"  and  "Second  Century 
After," 

Prom  the  Dallas  Morning  News  of  De- 
cember 20,  1959,  two  stories  entitled  "End 
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of  »n  Bra,  Old  R«b  Wilhanu  Die«, "  and 
"Death  Finally  Unite*  Billy  Yank  and 
Johnny  Reb." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artlclen 
and  edltorlaU  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Rfcoao,  a«  followi; 

\Trirm  lh«  WMhingU/n  P<j«t  »nd  Tim»« 
H«riild,D«c  20   \9m\ 

RrML    WALrtK   Wii^LUM*     La»t    Umk    With 
Ctvit    Wa«.  U  Dkab 

I  By  Marihftll  Andrew* ) 
Furl   that   banner,   for    tu    weary   •    •    • 
It  U  furled   now   forever     the   starred    ami 
barred    emblem    that    rta*hed    through     tfi« 
smoke  of  batde  almost  a  century  ngo 
For  there's  not  a  man  to  wave  It 
The  laat  of  that  remarkahle  army  which 
under   Its  shadow    parned    enoui?h   glfiry    fir 
a  whole   nation   is   gone      The   army    is   dis- 
banded at  last 

When  Walter  W  Williams  died  Siturd.iy 
at  Houston.  Tex  ,  blind,  deaf  and  bedridden 
at  117,  the  last  link  with  the  most  impressive 
and  most  tragic  episode  In  American  hist.  ,ry 
was  broken  Of  the  4  million  men  who  w^re 
the  blue  and  the  grey  he  had  outlived  th*>m 
all. 

Walter  Williams  was  no  hen  It  is  not 
even  clear  where  and  how  he  served  Dur;;.K 
hU  last  half-dozen  years,  when  his  age  and 
th«  fact  of  his  survival  focused  at'en'ion  on 
him  for  the  f\rst  time  in  his  life  he  iiked  t-' 
talk  more  of  his  prowess  as  a  deer  hiKifer 
after  the  war  than  of  hia  service  for  the 
Confederacy 

He  was  credited  In  news  reporta  with  per- 
haps having  served  in  Company  C,  5th  Ttxis 
Caralry.  Hoods  Brigade  There  was  a  5th 
Texas  Cavalry— in  fact,  there  were  two  of 
them — but  neither  was  brigaded  with  iha' 
rafDsh  band  of  daredevils  kr.o-An  'hrouehou: 
both  arm.tes  as  Hood  l  Texicjr..=  Nei'her.  :  .r 
that  matter  served  m  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  at  all 

There  was  .\  5*!i  Texjs  Infantry  regiment 
In  Hood's  Texicans,  but  nobody  who  followed 
Its  flags  from  Seven  Pines  to  Appomatox 
would  have  remembered  deer  hunting  in 
preference  to  its  bloody  and  glorious  adven- 
tures. .And  '.here  was  a  5th  Infantry  in  the 
Texas  State  forces,  which  never  left  T?xas 
and  rough-    no  battles  to   be  remembered 

The  internal  evidence  suggests  that  he 
was  a  mem.ber  of  :he  5th  Tex.ds  Partisan 
Cavalry,  which  w.-is  Msed  principally  on 
guerrilla  service 

Perhaps  it  is  unimr>  rta:.t  where  Walter 
Williams  served  and  what  he  :l;d  Time  and 
his  own  iron  constitution  made  him  a  sym- 
bol of  what  *hey  all  were  and  what  they  all 
did.     He  was  the  last  Rebel 

He  wa."?  a  symbol  cf  something  never  seen 
before  or  since  o.n  this  continent  He  wa.s 
a  symbol  of  a  kind  and  a  scale  of  devotion 
summed  up  simply  enough  by  Gen  Robert 
E  Lee  as  unsurpassed  courage  and  forti- 
tude  ' 

W'.iiter  Williiims  was  the  last  of  those 
thotisands  who  b<'re  4  years  of  war  in  a  cause 
few  of  them  bothered  their  heads  about,  who 
fought  because  It  was  the  only  thing  a  man 
could  do,  who  called  thenj.selves  Rebels  al- 
though they  did  not  hold  them.selves  to  be  in 
rebellion 

Much  has  been  wrl-ten  over  the  years  to 
explain  the  Confederate  soldier  ar.d  none  of 
It  has  e.xplalned  him  Perhaps  he  cannot 
be  explained  He  was  trained  only  In 
battle,  he  was  well  led  and  he  was  ill  led. 
he  was  hungry  most  of  the  time,  he  usually 
had  to  take  care  of  himself  when  he  was 
wounded  or  sick,  he  clothed  and  armed  him- 
self from  the  fat  stores  of  the  enemv. 

("Just   following  along  behind   here  "  .said 
Gen.  N    B    Forrest  to  a  par'y  of  recroi'.s  wh( 
complained  that  they  were  unarmed        We  re 
going  to  have  a  fight  with  them  fellows  over 
there  and  we  ;:  g.-  y  ■■■\  ^.,me  guns  '■, 


\\B  WM  tall    lean    and  unbelievably  hairy 
)»«  was  clean  shavsn    blmid   and  dashinic      He 
wss  as  cultured  mm  any  man  of  hts  generation 
and  he  Wii«  •<;  illiferaie  he  had  to  *tyn  with 
htii  mark 

He  c<JtJld  write  from  hU  deathbed  1  am 
veiy  weak  but  I  write  to  you  becauae  1  kriow 
y<;  i  would  be  d'Ughted  U>  read  a  word  fri»m 
y<.;  ir  dying  n»fi  •  •  •  My  grav*  wtil  be 
mi.rked  m.  thai  y  ju  rnay  vuit  ii  if  you  desire 
U)  do  *o 

,\rid  he  cmiid  »4r«wl  to  a  friend  r\f\\  \ir%k 
Ul-riite  tiiaii  hitru<-lf  I  hiad  rn  t  a  liki-  tii  n 
mi. id  out  half  of  yourrp  w  ird«  tne.ire  in  ».  inir 
tht*.  I  hant  itmid  our   vr' 

He  wa»  pruiane  and  tlie  seat  of  all  vices 
coinpourided.  and  his  time  nut  of  ba'ile 
CO  lid  be  a  lon.g  gerie«  of  prayer  meetings 
He  was  impatient  of  dist  pUne  but  he  was 
terrible  in  battle  Despite  his  devotion  to 
hif.  nebulous  cau.se  he  could  not  understand 
wry  he  shovild  not  go  home  u^  put  In  a  crop 
wl-en  no  fighting  was  imminer^t — and  he 
ofen  did  ;u.s'  tn.it  •...  the  Inevitable  dla- 
or>;anizat.i '11  >.  f  the  rirn-,y 

.3ut  With  all  his  raults  and  all  hts  contra- 
dictions he  could  fight  There  was  never  an- 
otiier  soldier  quite  like  him  He  could  march 
himself  out  of  his  shirt  and  his  shoes,  live 
fo!-  weeks  on  a  diet  of  parched  corn,  and 
th?n  go  into  battle  and  fight  like  two  of 
anybcxly  else 

His  diet  w.ut  so  bad  that  he  was  .ifflic'ed 
w-i;h  whoies.ile  night  blindness  and  he  ifen 
m.-rched  i;p  t.^  b.ittle  through  the  darkness 
holtling  on.o  the   belt  of  the  man  in   front  i 

-ie  was  devoted  Ut  his  leaders  when  they  led 
him  well  and  died  for  them  with  blind  and 
fu  lie  courage  when  they  led  him  badly  As 
t*3  his  leaders  he  was  unfortunate  In  that 
he  lost  so  many  of  the  best  of  -hem  In  battle. 
Tl:e  t<ill  .'f  '■onuiany  officers  w.ts  high  as  al- 
ways but  the  remarkable  thing  was  the  price 
he  paid  in  brigade,  division,  and  corps  com- 
mimders. 

In  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  alone, 
this  toll  was  beyond  all  reason  Stonewall 
Jackson  and  Jeb  Stuart  both  were  killed  In 
baitle. 

James  Longstreet  was  lost  to  the  army  In 
the  hour  of  Its  utmost  travail,  terribly 
wounded  In  the  Wilderness.  And  before  It 
mcved  from  Petersburg  to  apotheosis  at  Ap- 
p<jinattox  the  blood-red  battle  shirt  of  A.  P. 
Hill  would  flame  no  more  along  Us  front. 

'Vlth  his  long  legs  and  his  rifle,  the  Con- 
fee  erate  soldier  gained  victories  which  num- 
be:s  and  circumstances  made  most  Improb- 
ab  e.  and  he  took  his  victories  with  a  fierce 
pride  which  led  him  on  to  others  He  could 
be  defeated,  too.  and  with  all  his  dishearten- 
ing- disadvantages  of  poor  food,  wornout 
clothing,  and  hand-me-down  weapons,  he 
could  rebound  from  defeat  as  If  he  had  never 
he.LTd  the  word 

(>n  their  way  south  from  Gen  John  B 
Hood's  annihilating  defeat  at  Nashville,  his 
barefoot  troops,  marching  through  the  Ice 
of  a  bitter  December  composed  a  lugubrious 
parody  of  the  p-jpular  -Yellow  R..>8e  of 
Texas"! 

"And  now  Im  going  southward. 

For  my  heart  Is  full  of  woe, 
I'm  going  back  to  Georgia 

To  And  my  Uncle  Joe 
You    may    sing    about    your    dearest    maid 

And  sing  of  Rosalie. 
Bit  the  gallant  Hood  of  Texas 

P'.aved  hel!  in  Tennessee" 

:'here  wa.s  something  about  him  that  set 
hlr-i  apar*  fr  im  all  other  soldiers  of  all 
arrues  He  went  Into  battle  with  a  shrill. 
un>arthlv  yell  which  became  his  tradenxark 
He  could  bring  an  immense  a.mount  of  fire 
u^  beaj-  with  his  muzzle-loading  musket. 
Hii  charges  were  pressed  home  with  a  vigor 
and  fer-x^lty  which  carried  him  time  after 
time  to  Incredible  victories  and  cost  him 
grlivously  In  v'.ctory  or  defeat.    But  his  drill 


wiui  r%ecT.i\i]i'  una  ht«  line  of  b.«itle  would 
hiiv*  rna^l*'  the  \n>>\rmm\i<t\»\  »<,l<li^r  ut  ituy 
Cur  'p*.in  wrriiv  •hudder 

iV\\rTm  u  r:\i\f\\if  ,.f  ifii«  lrid*pei>deM<  <■ 
In  bM'li*  (  .j|  W.iit*r  H  r«vl"r  wrote  1 
W^i«  w.>n<lrrf  illly  \in\nr»-.rd  l>y  th»>  ».  vjthTo 
•I'UJ.rr  *(.ii  ton  \tK\r\>r  iiftit  aillon  in  battle 
.t»  (■"DirnAK'd  *ith  o.r  n\n\tiit\Wn\  nn/ve- 
tri«»i)t  it  Utr  rn.u-nii.»-  ».  Miiirr  Kir^t  one  rnufi 
wrfi'  f..r*ir.I  'hrii  .lo.lher  tliPfi  ii(  Intfr- 
\i»i»  '.Wo  ,  .f  tf  rf«  itnTi  rliJTf  W'/iild  br  .i 
w.i  .-'.fiK  ,u,U  trtilio^  t),..  K  «hiti  tlu-  fire 
*>•■•  lo  •  I.  .1.  then  ihrn-  Would  Im-  .t  rp[ietl- 
ti.in  of  th.»  otii-  r  '  \*  i  ,<  t  rt  tune  eri<-our.if{i-d 
the  othera  thci.  Mi,iii  p.irlii^  utUarued  i  iif 
oOeara  waved  their  awords  and  called  the 
men  forward  and  then  with  a  yell  the  whole 
line  would  rush  rapidly  forward  without 
precision  or  order,  but  Irreelstlblv  sweepii-.g 
everything  l>efore  them  "i 

There  Is  nobody  living  now  who  remen.bfr- 
the  Confederate  soldier  as  he  was  m  u,■^ 
war  years  But  there  are  a  great  many  mid- 
dle-aged men  who  sat  at  his  knee  its  little 
boys  and  heard  from  his  beardetl  lips  how- 
It  was  In  the  great  old  days.  There  are 
many  who  saw  him  at  his  annual  reunions 
In  the  hot  and  somnolent  southern  towns, 
ancient  and  feeble,  but  wearing  his  gray  uni- 
form and  brandishing  his  stick  w.-..  an  .iir 
that  brought  Chantellorsvllle  barn  ..>;  iin  .i..,i 
relegated  Appomattox  to  the  limbo  where  it 
belonged. 

He  U  gone  at  last  And  perhaps  his  epi- 
taph was  spoken  by  one  of  his  own,  who 
st'KXl  In  the  last  battle  line  of  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia  so  badly  wounded  that 
he  could  use  neither  of  his  arms  HU 
brigade  cc/mmande.-  rode  by.  saw  him  stand- 
ing there  and  said 

"What  are  you  doing  here?  You  can  t  e\en 
hold  a  gun  " 

"No.  sir, "  the  man  replied,  "but  I  can 
still  yell.- 


(From   the  Washington  Post  and   Times 
Herald.  Dec    20.   1959 1 

Last  VmrKAN  or  Civn.  Wae  Dna  at  117— 
Wn.UAMs  "Passes  Ovex  the  Rivch  To  Rest 
IN  Shade  " 

Houston.  December  19  —Walter  W  Wil- 
liams, honored  as  the  last  surviving  veteran 
of  the  Civil  War.  died  quietly  In  the  arms  of 
two  relatives  today 

He  simply  stopped  breathing,  worn  out 
after  a  fourth  attack  of  pneumonia  since 
June. 

Death  came  to  the  old  Confederate — he 
gave  his  age  as  117— at  4  20  p  m  In  the 
arms  of  a  son-in-law.  Ed  Blelamowlcz.  and 
a  grandson.  Sydney  Boyd. 

The  President,  the  Army,  and  Congress 
cited  him,  and  historical  societies  recognized 
him  as  the  last  of  the  4  million  who  fought 
for  the  Blue  or  the  Gray. 

Williams  never  fired  a  shot  against  the 
Yankees,  although  he  heard  a  few,  he  re- 
called, when  Union  troops  fired  on  him  one 
day  while  he  ate  breakfast 

Williams  was  a  forager  for  Gen  John  B 
Hocxl's  Texas  Brigade  and  later  served  with 
Quantrlll's  raiders 

Texas  Governor  Price  Daniel,  using  one  of 
Stonewall  Jackson's  last  phrases,  said,  "Gen, 
Williams  has  'passed  over  the  river  to  rest 
In  the  shade  of  the  trees'  with  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  soldiers  In  blue  and  gray 
who  went  before  him" 

Representatives  of  President  Elsenhower. 
Texas,  and  a  score  of  other  States,  both 
Northern  and  Southern,  are  to  attend 
funeral  services. 

The  body  will  lie  In  state  48  hours  at  the 
Harris  County  Civil  Courts  Building  The 
casket  will  be  draped  with  the  scarlet,  blue 
and  white  Confederate  battle  flag  which 
Williams  followed.  The  flag  he  fought 
against — the  Stars  and  Stripes — will  hang  at 
halfstaff. 


i 
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.«  first  laid  omcui  claim  to  service 
Confederate  gray  when  he  applied 
ate  Civil  War  pensUjti  In  1932, 
thorlllee  Invwatlgaled  hl»  appllc** 
detcrmint-d  that  hu  claim  to  serv- 
ilhentlc     They  jranfed  him  a  i>en- 

w^ppp/Tmsn  r>'we!i  K  Bridvfl!  nf 
>».-HoWard  new»pi.p<'r»  ln\e»tlgi  ted 
U  and  que«iUjn«-d  that  Williams 
the  Cull  Wur 

nlel  Coii(jre»>»men  and  deacendanu 
Vt'.it     \ei<.ra[.»     rajlieU     to    tupix.irt 

C  ..i.llih. 


(From    lof    V.\a->.ii.fi,i.  ..    ro»t.   Dec    21.    l&69i 

ht^  -uS'J    CLNri  HY    Akiee 

Thf)8e  V  ho  like  to  see  'he  ffv<ch8  of  history 
well  rounded  out  had  lioi><.-d  t-'uit  Waiter  W 
Williams,  the  List  surviving  \f:eran  of  the 
Civil  Waj.  ml|.:ht  live  to  corn;). etc  the  full 
century  since  Fort  .'^umtcr  Derith  l.r^.' 
finally  cut  him  down  at  the  fabulous  ape  of 
117  about  16  months  short  of  t>ir>t  goal. 
In  some  lesjx'cts  however  tils  p.issing  ■o\er 
the  river  ;.  rest  in  the  s.hade  ..!  the  trees 
Is  ry,T.  m  're  slgniflrant  than  the  cer.teiuijal 
w...  h.-  For  tiie  Civil  War  has  now  quite 
deflnilciy  p.iis^eu  .'rom  the  realn.  of  thic  ii\- 
Ing  to  th<'  t    ■:  history. 

."ome  juenUon  has  been  r.dsed  a*  to 
whether  Mr  Williams  ever  wore  the  grny  nf 
the  Conf  Kleracy  His  only  claim  to  have 
partlclpaf 'Hi  in  the  great  American  tr:igedy 
was  that  he  served  in  Cien  John  B  H.k<1  s 
Texas  Bruade  .is  a  forager  -that  he  helped 
U>  secure  f.x>d  for  the  nghung  forces  tven 
th.is  ni.Kilfs!  a.s.sert;  .r,  .hits  be'^n  disputed,  but 
th.e  Cti.\  er  .n.ent  recognized  him  as  a  Confed- 
erate vevran  In  any  event,  the  men  in 
gray  are  low  niiiv  a  memory  The  last  of 
the  Boys  In  Blue  Albert  Woois(<n  was  burled 
In   D-uiutl  ,   Minn  ,   more   th.in  3   years   ag  > 

With  t^  em  have  gone  most  of  the  pp-.s.-ion 
an<l  fanaticism  that  for  4  year?  drained  the 
Nation  s  blood  Americans  of  both  the  North 
and  South  n  w-  realize  that  the  separ,".ion 
which  ciirie  so  close  to  being  ejected  Wo.ild 
have  beer  a  lasting  calamity  Now  t.'.-it  a 
century  ha.-;  henled  the  wounds  of  W;ir  de- 
scendants of  the  Men  in  Orav  can  thank  Cnxi 
that  their  ancestors  did  not  prevail  "i'et 
many  of  'Jae  social  and  economic  problems 
that  grew  out  of  the  war  are  still  with  us, 
and  In  nii  ny  Instances  there  Is  still  a  tend- 
ency   to    view    them    Trorii    the    tradltJonallv 


hostile    \lew!H,H.ts 


the    Ntirth    and    the 


South. 

Here  Is  the  challenge  that  will  pass  over 
Into  the  second  post-CIvll  War  centur\ 
Now  that  all  the  participants  on  botii  sidt* 
are  sharlt  g  the  equality  and  r>eace  of  the 
grave.  It  Is  time  to  wipe  out  the  Ungerir.g 
vestiges  o'  passion  and  prejudice  that  are 
rooted  In  the  agony  of  1861-65  We  are  one 
Nation  in  honorlntr  the  men  of  both  sides 
wh(-)  fougl  t  and  died  for  what  they  believed 
to  be  right  V>  e  need  a.so  to  have  greater 
unity  in  t  nlshing  the  work  which  they  be- 
gan. It  siiould  not  take  another  centurv  to 
bury  the  last  of  the  regional  antagonisms 
and  prejudices  In  a  coraniof.  gra'.  e  with  t^e 
Blue  and  the  Gray. 


[From  t  he  Dallas  Morning  News,  Dec  20. 
19501 

EWD  or  AN  Era — Old  Reb  Williams  Dies 
Hou8TO^  .  Tex —Walter  (Old  Reb*  WU- 
llan-is,  honored  as  the  last  t.urviving  vet- 
eran of  tie  Civil  War,  died  quietly  in  Uie 
arms  of  tvvo  relatives  .Saturday 

He  slmj'ly  stopped  breathing,  worn  out 
Rftz-r  a  fourth  attack  of  pneumonia  since 
June 

Death  came  to  the  old  Confederate — he 
gnve  his  i^e  as  117— at  3  20  pm  In  the 
arms  of  a  son-in-law,  Ed  Blelamowlcz.  and 
a  grandson,  bydney  Boyd. 


"He  Just  quit  breathing  "  m\a  n'e  «. 
Tr\'rw\rt  "He  had  done  that  before  and  we 
wrruld  Ju»t  lift  him  up  and  he'd  catch  his 
breath   arid  start  breathing  afsln 

•  But  thU  time  he  didn't  start  breathing 
a^raln  There  was  no  stnifgle,  no  mound. 
noihir>»      H*  )u»l   went   to  sleep  " 

Dr  lluaaell  Wolfe  hU  f>er»fjnal  phyflclan 
vi«lt>d  the  old  »<^jld)er  »0  minut^e*  before 
hU  death  Although  Williams  had  been  111 
with  pneumonia  tne  physician  said  h*  had 
recovered    frrm    this    ailmeijt 

'  H*"  stiid  he  died  from  the  natural  r om- 
p;ii:atlon»  of  old   age  '    Dr    Wolfe  said 

■  rLAT:\r.s   pketnt 

Otlier  relati\e«  present  wrre  Mrs  Willie 
M..f  Bowies  at  wiiose  home  Williams  died 
and  two  <.ither  dhu'j  liters- Mrs.  B*  atrice 
Elclamowicz  and  Mrs  Loia  Klntz,  both  a-to 
of  H  'uston 

The  family  decided  to  hold  funeral  serv- 
ices Wednesday.  In  Franklin,  Tex..  128  miles 
iiorth.west  of  Houston.  Williams  formerly 
made  his  home  there.  The  body  will  lie  in 
state  here  Monday  and  Tuesday 

Prior  to  the  Franklin  rites,  a  service  will 
be  conducted  at  the  South  Mam  Baptist 
Church  here  at  11  am  Wedne.sday  by  Dr 
E  H  Westmoreland  the  pastor  State  unci 
military  police  will  then  escort  the  cortege 
to  Franklin, 

CITrc    BT     AEMT 

Although  some  persons  later  que.»tioned 
whether  WUl.ams  served  In  the  War  Between 
the  States,  the  President,  the  Army  and 
C^r.grezk  citrd  him.  and  historical  societies 
recogniT-ed  him  as  the  last  of  the  4  m.illlon 
who  fought  for  the  Blue  or  the  Gray 

Williams  never  tred  a  shot  against  the 
Yankee?  although  he  heard  a  few.  he  re- 
called, when  Union  troops  hred  on  him  one 
day  while  he  ate  breakfast 

WillLim."!  v,-as  a  forager  for  Hoods  Texas 
BriCide  and  later  served  with  Quantnlls 
RaMors 

"Wt-.at  d-^  voM  mean  'What  Is  a  forager'?** 
he    oiice    replied    U-)    a    newspaperman. 

■  I    .'i    'le   t   .,  KJ.    t>;,-,t  .<-   wli.Tt  ■■ 

Toward  the  end  he  grew  blind  and  deaf 
and  apparently  xmcoiiscious  of  happeniiigs 
around  him 

He  approached  death  without  struggle 
Commenting  once  on  the  p.-tssmg  of  a  C.\;l 
War  vptrrai-.    he  said 

"n..it  ,s  one  road  we  are  all  going  to  have 
to   tra',  el    ' 

His  final  Illness  began  December  5  and 
>.p    ^--1  w     ;  '  'itro-v-ively    worse.       It    was    hit 

:r-h  :.f..irk  '  f  pneumonia  this  year,  and 
M.s  d  vrtor  said  there  were  complications. 
He  sufTered  chills  and  fever 

Texas'  Gov.  Price  Daniel,  using  one  of 
St.mewail  Jackson  s  last  phras-es.  said.  "Gen- 
eral Williams  has  passed  over  the  river  to 
rest  in  the  shade  of  the  trees  with  the  hun- 
dreds of  tliousands  of  soldiers  in  blue  and 
prav  wh-'  went  before  him  " 

lie  served  with  Gen  John  B  Hot->d'.«!  bri- 
gade originally  recruited  in  south  central 
Texas  but  soon  containing  tri>ops  from  many 
States,  for  about  6  months  Subsequentlv 
his  pension  application  slated,  he  spent 
about  6  months  with  Quantrlll's  Raiders  be- 
fore the  Wnr  ended 

Williams  a.'st  laid  official  claim  to  service 
with  the  Confederate  gray  when  he  applied 
for  a  State  Civil  War  pension  In  1932 
Texas  authojritles  investigated  his  applicatl  n 
and  determined  that  his  claim  Ut  service 
was  authentic. 

service  claim 

At  Uiat  time  he  would  have  been  in  his 
late  eighties,  and  a  few  variations  between 
tlie  facts  he  gave  then  and  hi?  later  stories 
co'.ild  be  laid  IC'  his  elderly  Et.ate. 

One  newspaperman,  Ijowell  K  Brldwel!  of 
the  Srripps-Howard  group.  Investigated  the 
records  and  questioned  that  Williams  served 
In  the  Civil  War. 


Hy  th»  time  the  qvjestlonc  !iro«e    the  fr.iil 
»i;   rr-hhlred    Williams    lay    gravel-,     ill    and 
n^rpT    appeared    strong    enotgh    t/>    ofTT    a 
rebuttal 

But  Texaa'  Governor  Daniel  ConrTrcfrn'-n. 
and  deacend'.ntjt  of  Civil  War  vr u-rr.nn  raiisfd 
Uj  «upfx,ri  Wiliuma'  claims,  OrV^A.ul  if. 
irtCh  bearing  (.-n  hi*  wr*  Ice  were  l  ,»t  i.r 
dcitKfyed  when  the  South  crun.bied 

Wliiiam*  wa*  l>orn  In  Itawiimbn  CcunfT. 
W.sa  Hi*  laL<-r  ist.vne*  j  .uccd  the  auie  ua 
No.  cmlxfr  14    1842 

He  Jollied  the  Confederate  Army  In  the 
facing  hours  of  the  South's  battle.  He  was 
2.'  at  the  time. 

HiS  pension  application  stated  he  ioined 
the  army  at  Blue  Mountain  Tenn  .  a' ijUce 
name  that  cannot  t>e  identiflfd  todav 

Williams  received  the  title  of  last  survivor 
with  the  death  of  John  Sailing,  of  Slant,  Va  , 
M;.rch  19.  19L9.  m  Kingsp-^rt,  Tenn.  Sailing 
also  wore  the  Gray. 

The  last  L'nion  soldier.  Albert  Woolson.  of 
Du.uth.  Minn  .  d.ed  in  19!>6. 

Williams  m,  \ed  to  Texas  alx-ut  September 
15,  1870,  and  established  a  market  in  Calvt.-t. 

BETTLLD    IN    TEXAS 

Later  he  settled  on  a  20-acre  farm  at 
Frankun  in  south  central  Texas  and  traded 
cattle 

His  first  wife  died  a  few  years  after  they 
came  u-  Texas      They  had  seven  children 

Williams  then  married  Miss  Ella  Mae  HolU- 
day.  of  Franklin  and  they  became  parenu  of 
12  children.  He  had  more  than  200  descend- 
ants. 

His  second  wife  was  31  years  his  Junior. 
When  they  both  became  111.  they  moved  to 
the  home  of  Mrs  Willie  Mae  Bowles  a 
daughter.  In  Houston.     He  died  at  her  home. 

Survivors  Include  5  daughters  Mrs. 
Bowles.  Mrs  Bielamowic?,  Mrs  Kmtz,  and 
Mr?-  Elizabeth  Booth,  all  of  Houston,  and 
M.'f  Carrie  James.  San  Antonio:  5  sons.  Bud 
William.';  Macy  Tfxcis:  Jark  and  Eugene  Wil- 
liams. Pranklin:  Henry,  and  B  W  Williams, 
both  of  Houston;  40  grandchildren;  86  great 
grandchildren,  and  more  than  100  great 
grejit  grandchildren 

Tlie  second  Mrs  Williams  died  November  2, 
IE-;",  after  they  had  been  married  64  years 

His  deterioration  became  very  evident  In 
N.i\  ember  1958  when  he  canceled  a  planned 
ride  in  the  Veterans  Day  parade,  annual  Joy 
to  him.  But  he  rallied  this  year  and  rode  in 
the    .^rmed   Forces   Day   parade. 

"The  parade  didn't  hurt  him  and  It  didn't 
help  him."  his  daughter.  Mrs   Bowies,  said. 

A  little  later,  l.e  sufTered  a  serious  bo-dt 
witli  pncumionia.  Recovermg.  he  underwent 
a  relapse  that  sapped  his  little  remaining 
strenirth  'n;icn  he  suffered  his  thL'-d  and 
fourth  attacks. 

In  his  first  attack  this  fall,  doctors  de- 
sp>&ired  of  his  life.  Mrs  Bowles  fed  him  egc. 
m.ilk.  and  water  with  an  eyedropper.  B-Jt 
still  the  rugged  oldster  clung  to  a  thread  of 
life  and  raUied  time  after  time. 

He  received  $300  a  month  from  the  Te.xas 
Confederate  f>enslon  and  a  special  $135  45 
pension   from   the   Federal   Government 

Williams  was  a  Jolly  fellow  who  liked  to 
hurt  fox  aiid  deer 

H-..<!  favorite  music  wa.":  hllibilly  and  west- 
em.  and  as  his  deafness  Increased,  so  did 
the  volume  on  his  record  player  beside  hlg 
bed  until  It  resounded  through  the  neigh- 
Ixirlicxxl 

Put  he  was  spry  -anti;  near  the  end  and  he 
FifT<rcd  few  illnesses  until  he  was  well  ever 
100  by  h.is  own  calculation  of  hU  age. 

PLANE    RIDER 

At  110,  dc>ctors  pronounced  his  heart  and 
bi^KKi  pressure  normal.  Occasion  for  the 
medical  test  w-as  his   first  plane  ride. 

"Id  ride  all  day  If  they'd  feed  m.e,"  he 
said  after  the  flight. 
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Some  of  his  statements  on  how  to  live 
long: 

"I  get  up  for  breakfast,  turn  around  f  ir 
dinner  and  go  U:)  bed  after  supper  aiid  fux 
hunt  for  exercise." 

"If  more  of  you  would  get  along  with  your 
wives  better,  you'd  ilve  a  lot  km'^er." 

He  liked  a  nip  of  whisky  'Makes  a  per- 
son eat  hearty  But  you  don't  w^nt  to  'oe 
drinking  it  ail  during  the  day  " 

[Prom    the    Dallas    Morning    News.    E>ec     20. 
19591 

DEATtt  Finally  Unites  Billy   Ya.nx    \.sd 
Johnny    RtB 

(By  Robert  D   Price  i 

New  York — When  the  Nation  observes  the 
centennial  of  the  ClvU  War,  there  will  be  no 
man  alive  who  truly  can  say.     I  was  there   " 

Walter  Williams,  last  surviving  soldier  of 
the  Confederacy  died  Saturday  m  Hijuston 
The  last  Union  veteran.  Albert  Woolson,  of 
Duiuth,  Minn  .  died  in  August  1956;  his  dis- 
tinction is  commemora'-ed  m  granite  on  the 
battiefleid  of  Gettysburg 

They  were  the  hist  survivors,  for  their  re- 
spective armaes.  of  4  million  men  who  served 
for  blue  or  gray  Thev  were  the  last  living 
links  with  an  era  which  has  been  charac- 
terized by  historians  as  our  supreme  na- 
t.onal  experience  It  w;ii;  an  era  which  has 
won  a  place  unique  in  the  American  herit- 
age. There  are  many  reasons  why  this  has 
become  so,  and  fact  is  intermingled  with 
fancy  in  today's  conception  of  the  conflict. 
but  the  basic  reason  must  be  the  deeds  tnd 
ciiaracter  of  the  soldiers 

There  were  only  relative  trifles  of  Cirfer- 
ence  between  the  men  of  North  ar.d  Suurh 
Both  were  .\mericans.  they  shared  ilie  samf 
national  traditions,  they  fought  and  b.ed 
with  equal  Vd,ior  Tu  say  that  the  Civil  War 
was  fought  by  brothers  is  not  idle  whimsy. 

The  great  difference  was  wrcjught  by  Ap- 
pomattox It  i.s  the  difference  between  vic- 
tory and  defeat 

The  Union  soldier  went  hume  to  the  sound 
of  braM  bands  and  the  laurels  of  the  victor 
He  received  a  cash  bonus — the  average  was 
8250 — when  he  w:i.s  mastered  out  of  .service 
He  speedily  g.T.ined  a  powerful  spoUe.sm.i:^.  in 
high  places— the  Grand  Armv  of  the  Re- 
public—to argue  on  hi.s  behalf  for  pension.') 
and  for  Jobs 

The  Confederate  went  home — If  he  had  a 
home  left-  as  a  straggler,  afoot  and  hungry 
and  tattered  He  had  no  government  to 
which  to  turn  for  aid  He  had  no  hope  >t 
bonus  or  pension  He  wis  completely  and 
forlornly  on  his  own 

The  GAR  founded  in  the  flrs*  postw.ir 
year  wielded  an  influence  beyond  Its  'rue 
power  There  was  a  saying  at  one  time  that 
"the  GAR  saved  the  country,  now  they  want 
It."  One  of  the  organlzatlon'.s  own  his- 
torians, Franklin  D  Tappan  credited  it  with 
"the  actual  balance  of  the  national  political 
power"  for  nearly  50  years  even  though  it 
never  counted  more  than  12  percent  of  'he 
Union   veterans  in  its  membership 

The  symbol  of  the  Confederate  soldier  the 
United  Confederate  Veterans  was  much 
slower  In  coming  into  being  The  homecom- 
ing southerner  s  first  task  was  to  scra*ch  for 
a  living  The  trials  of  Reconstruction  gave 
him  other  things  to  think  about  A  few 
State  societies  sprang  up  in  the  passing 
years  bu'  no  move  was  made  for  a  united 
organization  until  1089,  when  it  was  di.s- 
cu.->8ed  a.  n  dinner  in  New.  Orleans  on  Stone- 
wall J  ickson  s  birthday.  The  first  reuni.n. 
was   h-ld   in    1890 

The  UCV  never  had  any  pretensions  of  po- 
litical powor  It  -A-as  dedicated  'o  relief  work 
among  needy  veterans,  gathering  and  pre- 
Rer\lug  the  records  of  the  war  cherishing 
com.r,vdeshlp  It  kept  an  eye  on  school  'ex'- 
book=  and  fathered  the  movement  'o  call  'he 
conflict  the  War  Bat'veen  the  Svites  ' — 'hat 
was  ibout  a*  far  as  the  UCV  went  in  affain 
p  jlitical. 


1:1  the  reldri..ns  b*"twpfn  the  twi  V'''.erai..s' 
orgini/ati'in.s  a  curinus  mixture  i>f  cornrade- 
shi  )  and  clj^-i.n-the-shoulder  feelings  de- 
veloped. Cm  Memorial  Day  in  1869.  U3 
troops  guarded  Confederate  graves  in  Ar- 
lington to  make  sure  that  soutlierners  would 
not  decorate  them;  on  the  same  day.  other 
Un;on  soldiers  helped  to  decorate  Confed- 
era' e  graves  at  Alexandria,  Va  .  a  few  mllea 
awE.y.  A  legless  Union  veteran  addressed  a 
UC'/  reunion  at  R:chmond  in  1896  and  was 
wildly  cheered."  as  the  chronicles  said,  and 
the  GAR  supplied  an  escort  for  the  UCV  pa- 
rade at  Washington  In  1917 

But.  through  those  same  years,  several  pro- 
posals for  Joint  meetings  fell  down  because 
the  southerners  wouldn't  abide  by  the  re- 
strictions which  the  GAR  sought  to  Impose 
upon  them  As  late  as  1938.  plans  for  the 
last  North-South  reunion  at  Gettysburg,  on 
the  75th  anniversary  of  the  battle,  were 
sna?ged  for  a  time  because  a  GAR  faction 
refused  to  let  the  southerners  unfurl  their 
old  flags  on  the  field. 

All  that  Is  history.  They  fought  each 
other  In  war  and  differed  with  each  other  in 
peace,  but  Billy  Yank  and  Johnny  Reb  have 
at  last  and  Inevitably  become  united.  In 
death. 

Mr    YARBOROUGH      Mr    Piesident. 

in  connection  with  these  sU)i-ies  I  desire 
at  thi.s  time  to  expre.ss  my  appreciation 
of  and  cummendation  for  the  excellent 
writing  by  Mr  Marshall  Andrews  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  in 
his  stoi-y  of  Sunday.  December  20.  in  re- 
irard  to  the  passing  of  the  last  veteran 
of  :he  War  Between  the  States.  Since 
I  have  had.  I  will  say  modestly,  a  little 
military  .service  and  since  I  have  read 
some  volumes  in  regard  to  combat  activ- 
ity. I  think  this  Ls  one  of  the  finest  de- 
scr.ptions  of  the  combat  soldier  I  have 
ever  seen  printed  in  such  a  short  space 
m  any  publication  It  is  a  very  fine 
article. 


WITHDRAWAL  OF  CERTAIN  PUBLIC 
LAND— ADDITIONAL  COSPONoORS 
C'F  BILL 

Mr  GRUENING  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tl^ere  be  added 
as  Eidditional  cosponsors  of  S.  2587  a  bill 
to  lequire  an  act  of  Congress  for  public 
land  withdra'A  als  in  excess  of  5  000  acres 
111  the  aggregate  for  any  project  or  facil- 
ity of  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
Government,  the  names  of  the  .senior 
Senator  from  New  Hamp.shire  Mr. 
Bridges:,  the  junior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware Mr  Fre.ar',  the  .senior  Senator 
from  Michiiian  i  Mr  McNam.^r.'^  .  and  the 
sen;or     Senator     fiom     Wyoming     I  Mr, 

OM.^HONEY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


NOTICE   OF   HEARINGS   ON   JU\'E- 
NILE   DELIxNQUENCY 

^:r  KEFAUVER  Mr  President  dur- 
in:;  the  last  session  of  CoiiKre.ss  hearings 
were  held  jointly  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Amendments  and  the 
Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Juvenile 
Delmqu'^'ncy  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
116.  Seriate  Joint  Resolution  133.  and  S 
2562,  all  of  which  are  designed  to  curb 
the  printing  and  distribution  of  porno- 
graphic material.  A  brief  hearing  on 
this  subject  was  held  in  California  In 
November  when  the  Subcommittee   To 


Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency  was 
there  Investigating  this  and  other  as- 
pects of  the  problems  within  its  juris- 
diction. 

It  IS  the  hope  of  the  two  subcommit- 
tees to  conclude  their  hearings  on  the 
two  joint  resolutions  and  the  bill  und»-r 
consideration  on  Thursday,  Januaiy  14 
1960,  at  10:30  am,  in  Room  457.  Old 
Senate  Office  Building.  If  there  are  v.it- 
nesses  who  desire  to  testify  on  these  pro- 
posed ajnendments  or  the  proposed  bill, 
they  may  contact  Mr.  Bernard  Fenster- 
wald.  Jr..  counsel.  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Amendments,  Room  252,  Old 
Senate  OfRce  Building.  Capitol  4-3121. 
extension  5581.  or  Mr  Arthur  Bemstone. 
counsel.  Subcommittee  To  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency.  Room  241,  Old 
Senate  Office  Building.  Capitol  4-3121. 
extension  2434 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.  PRINTEID  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr    WILEY: 

Address  delivered  by  Senator  Kuchd.  be- 
fore  46th  national  convention  of  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  at  Washington. 
OC.  on  May  14,  1959 

By  Mr    DOUGLAS: 

Address  entitled    'Why  I  Am  a  Democrat," 
delivered  by  Senator  Randolph,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, before  Bethany  College,  West  Virginia, 
on  December  17,  1959. 
By  Mr   JAVITS: 

Telegram  from  President  Elsenhower  to 
Mlw  Prances  Puller,  director.  American  Acad- 
emy of  Dramatic  Arts,  relative  to  observance 
of  75th  anniversary  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Dramatic  Arts 

By  Mr   PROXMIRE 

Article  entitled   "Stamng  Preedom    an   Ap- 
peal by  Senator  Joswh  S.  Clark      from  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  for  November  1959. 
By  Mr    NEl'BERGER: 

Editorial  entitled  "Artificial  Barr,er  " 
dealing  with  tolls  on  the  Interstate  ^>r;dgp 
across  the  Columbia  River  on  US  HiKhv«,,iv 
99,  published  In  the  Oregonlan  of  December 
22    1959 


TO 


EDITORS       SPURRED       STATE 
D.AIRYLAND  FAME 

Mr.  WILEY  Mr  President,  as  Con- 
gress gets  underway,  we  find  that  we 
still  face  perplexing  problems  in  agri- 
culture. 

Unfortunately,  the  farmers  and  farm 
organizations  have  not  been  able  to 
reach  common  agreement  for  a  solution. 
Congress,  too,  has  not  been  successful 
In  providing  all  the  answers 

Neither  has  the  play  of  economic 
forces — except  for  some  commodities- 
led  the  way  toward  a  supply-demand 
balance. 

Since  this  is  an  election  year,  the  tend- 
ency among  members  of  the  major  jio- 
litical  parties,  particularly  candidate.s 
for  office,  will  be  to  blame  the  other  fel- 
low for  the  dilemma.  Unfortunately, 
this  blame-laying  has  not  as  yet  been 
accompanied  by  recommendations 
which  would  provide  a  Hnal  overall  so- 
lution of  the  agricultural  question 

We  recall,  of  course,  that  Congress 
over   the  years  has  enacted  legislation 


to  shore  up  the  farm  economy.  Realis- 
tically .qx-akinc.  economic  problems 
cannot  te  resolved  by  legislation.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  has  been  nece.s.sary  not  only 
to  the  farm  economy  but  to  the  whole 
country,  to  guard  against  a  rece.ssion  m 
acrriculture— historically  the  birth;  lace 
of  dtpre;*ions. 

Fortunately,  the  hi.'-tory  of  US  farm- 
ing, the  greaU'st  food-;)rodur:nc  phuu 
in  the  world,  contains  iriipressive  rtc- 
ords  of  liow  individuals  and  other  pri- 
vately sponsored  endeavors  have  made 
a  constructive  contribution  to  our  prog- 
ress. 

Today  I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
one  such  effort  which  has  become  an  in- 
stitution in  Wisconsin,  that  is.  the  pub- 
lication entitled  "Hoards  Daii-yman." 
On  January  23,  1960.  this  outstanding 
farm  pai-er  will  celebrate  its  75th  anni- 
versary Callr-d  the  bible  of  the  Amer- 
ican dai -y  farmer.  Hoards  Dairyman 
has  chronicled,  and  made  a  great  con- 
tribution to  spurring  progress  in  farm- 
ing in  America  p-trticularly  in  Wiscon- 
sin, durlrg  its  75-ypar  lifftime 

Among  other  things.  Hoards  Dairy- 
man, as  a  strong,  influential  voire  in 
agricultu -e.  has  encouraged  and  stimu- 
lated Wisconsin's  transition  from  a 
great  wheat  producing  State  during  the 
Civil  War  to  the  adoption  of  dairyim? — 
elevating  the  Badt-er  State  to  the  No  1 
milk  producer  in  the  Nation. 

Recently  the  Milwaukee  Journal  car- 
ried a  splendid  article  by  Lewis  C  Fre'^rh 
reviewing  the  outstanding  way  in  which 
Hoard's  IDairyman  has  contributed  to 
the  progrei^s  of  dairying  in  Wi,sconsin 
and  throughout  the  country- 
Symbolic  of  the  kind  of  independent 
pioneering  spirit  which  has  made  the 
United  States  a  great  country,  this 
spirit^ — ard  I  have  great  faith  in  it — may 
ultimatel.''  provide  the  answers  for  our 
problems  :n  ;i.-;rioulture 

Believii.K  the  article  reflects  the  kind 
of  action  of  which  we  need  more  today, 
I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  m  the  Record 

There  \>c\r.n  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f  ollow.s : 

EnrroR  Spt  rrfd  .State  to  Daihtland  Pame — 
Hoards  SrwHPAPrv  Oarw  Intp  Thr:\!no 
CursADiNc;  Magazink  Now  t?  YrARs  Old 

B,   I>>wi..~  C   Prench^ 
Fort   An::NS(-N     Wis       H  lard  s    Dairyman. 
the  bible  of  Anirriciu   dairymen,   will   be   75 
years  old  January  2:^ 

The  swllt  change*!  in  agriculture  espe- 
cially the  tisin-i  tide  of  dairying  in  Wiscon- 
sin, are  rec  )rded  from  thf  .Hrst  issue,  a  f  nir- 
page  folder  A  printer's  devil  was  able  to 
carry  that  entire  Issue  to  the  post  oflJre 
under  one  arm  Now  the  plan:  s  modern 
presses  roll  out  330  000  copies  twice  a  month. 

HISTORT    18    RirORDO 

The  pagts  of  the  publication  record  the 
transforma  Ion  of  Wlscor^sin  from  a  bank- 
rupt grain  State  to  the  Nation's  richest 
dairyland  They  chronicle  the  struggles  and 
triumphs  tu\  the  Middle  West  became'the  Na- 
tion s  mlU  Jug  and  began  reaching  for 
national  a:id  export  markets.  Tliey  show 
the  transition  from  making  cheese  and  but- 
ter in  farm  kitchens  to  modern  commercial 
plants  They  contain  articles  on  a  series  of 
tvirbulent  lampalgns  to  root  out  diseases 
that  threa^•ned  both  livestock  and  humans. 

In  75  ye  ITS  H  ^Ard  s  Dairyman  has  had 
only  three  I'dltors      Each  became  a  national 


leader    on   Issues    and    campaign*   that    have 
Jclted   the  dairy  world 

William  r>enipster  Hoard,  Jr  ,  the  general 
manager  presides  over  the  Hoard  famliy 
publitations.  llie  other  Is  the  Jefferson 
County  Union,  once  a  famcus  weekly  and 
now  a  bustling  dally,  which  was  the  genesis 
of  Hoard's  Dairyman. 

"I  was  .stared" 

The  dairy  paper  has  pitssed  from  father  to 
son  to  grandson.  William  Dempster  Hoard, 
the  founder,  made  Wisconsin  supreme  in 
dairying  more  than  any  other  man 

"You  know.  I  was  scared  siumg  at  grand- 
father's desk  when  my  time  came  U)  laiit-  li.e 
reins."  BUI  Hoard  said  recently.  "His  deeds 
and  accomplishments  flashed  through  my 
mind.  I  wondered  Lf  I  could  measure  up  to 
the  standards  of  the  past." 

To  understand  what  Bill  Hoard  meant  one 
must  go  back  to  the  pioneering  days. 

A  tall,  gangling  farm  youth  of  about  14 
leaned  over  the  split  rail  fence  on  Waterman 
Simon's  farm  In  Madison  County.  N.Y., 
to  admire  a  herd  of  50  dairy  cows,  liie  boy's 
father  was  a  circuit  riding  preacher  who 
earned  $400  a  year.  His  grandfather  was  a 
God-fearing  blackfrnlth  who  carried  the 
blood  of  f£imous  Englishmen.  His  mother 
was  the  best  read  woman  in  the  county  and 
could  tell  the  best  stories. 

HE    WAS    BORN    IN    183  8 

The  boy  was  William  Dempster  Hoard,  who 
was  born  In  Stockbrldge,  NY  Oct  'ber  10, 
1838. 

Young  Hoard  went  to  work  on  the  Simon 
farm.  He  cared  for  the  dairy  cattle,  learned 
the  art  of  making  butter  and  cheese. 

There  was  the  Influence  that  later  changed 
the  agriculture  of  Wisconsin. 

Coming  west  In  1857  as  a  young  man, 
Hoard  found  Chicago  a  quagmire.  Milwaukee 
a  bustling  town  and  made  W.itertown  his 
first  stop.  Hoard  split  rails  He  became  a 
singing  Instructor  He  sold  pumps  f  .r  a 
Waupun   factory.     He  peddled   nursey  stock. 

Acquiring  land,  the  ambitious  Hoard 
Jumped  Into  hop  raising  in  the  pioneer  boom 
and  went  broke  when  the  price  dropped  from 
50  cents  to  3  cenu  a  pound.  It  took  20 
years  bef  re  he  paid  off  Ills  debu,  right  to 
the  last  red  cent 

CAF'tTAl     WAS    13   50 

There  were  other  Jobs  before  Hoard  with 
t^  'C  :n  r.'ioltal  a  sick  wife  and  three  ailing 
hiih.es    s-'irted    a   weekly   newspaper 

He  I, ever  had  set  a  stick  of  tvpe  in  his  life 
He  knew  little  of  advertising  or  of  WTlting 
at  the  time  although  he  was  learned  from 
reading  the  best  bcK  ks  and  associating  with 
educated  people. 

Event\i.»lly.  Hoard  settled  his  Jefferson 
C  unty  Union  in  Port  A'kmson,  a  village  of 
2  rmo  At  that  time  the  community  con- 
t.-ilned  many  German  Lutherans  a  fact  that 
Ifiter  became  Important  in  Hoard's  p<illtlcal 
life  His  early  weeklv  was  printed  half  In 
English  and  half  in  Germian, 

In  each  edition  there  were  three  columns 
or  more  about  df.irying.  Hoard  became 
known  as  the  cow  ed'ltor.  first  in  derision 
In  the  political  campaigns,  later  In  t:p  level 
national  respect. 

INSECTS   RAVACH)  FIELDS 

E  D  Coe,  who  was  doing  right  well  pub- 
lishing the  Whitewater  Register,  saw  the 
Interest  in  the  d.-iiry  columns  and  urged 
H  viu'd  to  start  a  dairy  pviblication 

Under  the  Influence  of  the  Civil  War, 
Wisconsin  was  a  great  wheat  State  After  the 
war  clouds  of  insects  ravaged  the  wheat- 
fields 

IT.e  settlers  were  helpless  They  had 
grown  wheat  so  Icng  on  the  same  land  that 
the  soil  was   tired  and  easily  eroded 

Between  the  two,  Wisconsin  agrlctilture 
was  hanging  on  the  ropes,  Bettlers  began 
moving   we^t    to   new   lai.ds. 


Hoard  wrote  that  the  story  of  the  decline 
in  Wlf-consm  farming  was  warned  of  by 
Abraham:  "Wheal  robe  the  soil  and  cattle 
dri.'p  fiiti:e36." 

HE   WAS   BOOSTER 

The  value  of  using  cattle  l<  heal  the  soil's 
wounds  caused  by  gram  cropping,  a  tech- 
nique Hoard  learned  back  in  Madison  County. 
NY.,  was  applied  Milk  replaced  wheat  In 
Wisconsin,  but  It  was  an  uphill  struggle. 

The  doughty  editor  never  st^->pped  boosting 
the  dairy  cow  and  her  products.  The  chinch 
bug  panic  gradually  was  forgotten;  green 
pa^ -ures  healed  the  scars. 

If  there  was  one  thing  that  W.  D  Hoard 
kept  In  the  forefront  of  his  writing  and 
.speeclmaaking  it  was  a  statement  that  still 
is  the  keynote  of  Hoard's  Dairyman: 

"The  cow  is  the  foster  mother  of  the  hu- 
man race.  Prom  the  day  of  the  ancient 
Hindu  to  this  time,  the  thought  of  men 
turned  to  the  kindly  and  beneficent  creatures 
as  one  of  the  chief  sustaining  forces  ot 
human  life," 

FARMERS    PAID    ATTENTION 

F  u-mers  brgan  to  pay  attention  They 
brought  In  eastern  and  imported  dairy  cattle 
to  replace  the  dual  purpose  cattle  of  the 
pioneers.  Wisconsin  began  to  produce  more 
butter  and  cheese  than  it  could  consvune,  to 
reach  out  for  new  market..« 

Tlie  crusading  cow  editor  s<>"'n  attracted 
attention. 

He  wa«  shoved  into  being  a  candidate  for 
Governor  after  dabbling  in  local  political  af- 
fairs and  won  in  1888  In  his  administra- 
tion the  ftrst  laws  were  passed  to  make  hon- 
est men  out  of  milk  processors,  to  prohibit 
the  substitution  of  vegetable  oils  for  butter 
fat  and  adulteration.  Then  a  dairy  and 
food  commission  was  established  to  protect 
con-sumers. 

BCHOOI.    IS.SrE    BEATS    KIM 

But  Hoard  pot  tripped  up  or.  a  school  Issue. 
German  settlers  led  by  arrogant  Prussians 
seem.ed  determined  to  make  Wisconsin  a 
duchy  of  the  fatherland.  The  legislature 
passed  and  Governor  Hoard  backed  the  Ben- 
nett law,  which  did  two  things  It  required 
yout,hs  7  to  14  years  old  to  attend  school  and 
be  taught  English  at  least   12  weeks  a  ye;.?. 

Thofe  m  favor  of  parochial  schoc>ls  were 
ei:raged  Tlie  count  showed  there  were  i:'9 
schools  where  no  effort  was  being  made  to 
rer\rh   English 

H  lard  was  defeated  on  the  school  Ic^ue  by 
Ge-irge  W  Peck  of  Milwaukee.  Hoard  d.ed 
in  11' 18 

Dairy  leaders  still  agree  no  rr-.e  rr^.an  d:d 
m^re  to  build  dairying  than  the  cow  edi  .ir 
of  Fort  Atkinson,  His  portrait  hangs  in  the 
Saddle  and  Sirloin  Club  at  Chicago — the 
highest  honor  In  American  agriculture. 
More  recently,  popular  subscription  put  a 
bronze  statue  of  W  D,  Hoard  on  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wlscorisln  cam.pus. 


DEATH       OF       FORMER       SENATOR 
RUFUS  C    HOLMAN.  OF  OREGO.N 

Mr,  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  note  here  today  the  death  of  the 
Honorable  Rufus  C.  Holman.  of  Port- 
land. Greg.,  who  served  with  distinction 
in  the  U,S   Senate  from  1939  until  1C45. 

Senator  Iinlman  was  born  in  Oregon 
on  October  14.  1877.  He  died  on  No- 
vember 27,  1959,  while  spending  the 
Thanksgiving  weekend  with  members  of 
his  family.  He  was  an  illustrious  natne 
son  of  Oregon,  and  the  people  of  the 
State  have  mourned  his  passing. 

On  December  2,  1959,  funeral  services 
were  held  in  memory  of  Senator  Holman 
at  tlie  Riverview  Cemetery  Chapel  near 
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Portland.  Mrs.  Neuberger  and  I  at- 
tended the  services  which  were  con- 
ducted with  elcKjuence  and  simplicity  by 

the  Rli?ht  Reverend  Benjamin  D.  E>a?- 
well.  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  retired 
Episcopal  bishop  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. Bishop  Dagwcll  spoke  movingly 
of  Senator  Holman's  many  yreat  serv- 
ices to  his  State  and  Nation,  of  the  Sen- 
ator's love  for  the  majestic  outdoors  of 
Oregon,  and  ol  his  devotion  to  his  taumly 
and  friends. 

ST  ATE     HO.VOIS    rOKttm     BKMATOC 

John  Carpenter,  of  the  staff  of  KOIN- 
TV,  was  the  soloist  at  the  PIoLmar.  fu- 
neral and  Goidie  Pos  was  tJie  organist. 
Pallbearers  were  the  eciinent  nephews 
of  Senator  Holnxan.  Dr.  Charles  N.  Hoi- 
man,  of  the  University  of  Oregon  Medi- 
cal School;  Circuit  Judge  Ralph  Hol- 
man.  of  Clackamas  Comty,  Herbprt 
Malarkey;  Thomas  W.  H  .Inian;  Harn'.d 
Burkitt.  Jr  :  Charles  Puniphiey;  and 
Donald  Holman. 

Concludinfit  services  were  conducted 
by  the  Willamette  Lodsp  of  the  Ma.sonic 
Order,  with  which  Senator  Holman  was 
long  affiliated.  The  Reverend  W.  Sher- 
man Burgoyne,  retired  mini^ater  of  U.e 
Methodist  Church,  read  the.>e  unpies- 
sive  and  solemn  ntes.  Senator  Hol- 
nuois  last  restuig  place  ls  m  the 
Riverview  Cemetery,  overlooking  the 
Willamette  Valley  and  Mount  Hord  of 
eternal  snows,  in  his  beloved  Oregon 

Not  long  before  his  death.  Senator 
Holman  wa^  honored  by  the  ili:iiar>- 
Department  of  the  State  of  Oregun, 
which  presented  to  him  its  Ore'-ron  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal.  The  late 
Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  E.  Rilea  awarded  the 
citation,  and  this  citation  wa^  read  by 
Bishop  Dagweil  a,$  a  part  of  the  f'untial 
oration  on  Deceniber  2  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
citation  appear  in  full  m  the  REmRo 
at  this  point  in  tribute  to  former  Sen- 
ator Rufus  C.  Holman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REccKa. 
as  follows. 

State  of  Orecok, 
Mr:.rTART   D3;p\rtment, 

OfTTCZ    OF   THE  AdJLTA.NT   C:ZH=:&.\U 

Salc^n.     0''eg 
By  direction  of  the  Governor  of  the  State 
Of    Oregon,    and    pursuant    to   act;un    of    the 
decorations    board,    anr.:-ancement    Is    made 
of    the    award    of    the    Oretjo.-.    Diyt;:;.:;M:-hcd 
Service  Medal   to  Senator  Ru'^as  C    Ilwlrn.i.". 
Senator  Rufus  C.  Holtnan.  of  the  SUte  ^f 
Oregon,    has    perf   rnicd    exceptionally    meri- 
toncus    and    d^tia^ui.Bli<;d    &aivlce    In    p^eaco 
and    :n    war   a.s   a   niom^ser   of   county.   State 
and   National    bodies   of   the  Government  of 
the    United    States    over    a    1  ^ng    period    ^r 
years. 

Senator  Hnlman  Ij^tnn  hl'^  long  career  r.f 
public  service  aa  a  member  of  th<»  B^iaM 
of  County  Commlssioriers  of  Muitn<iniah 
County  in  1912.  In  19-Jl  he  returr.-d  to 
private  enterprise  wh^re  h<j  coi  tir.'j  -d  tire- 
lessly to  work  behind  the  scric.^  .;.  :n-  J  ■- 
velopment  of  our  State  govern rr-.e:.*  .\^..  . -^ 
and  beyr^nd  this,  SeriA^-r  H^ilmn.".  a*  ■  r.-^.* 
tjme.  realized  the  necessity  for  a  .strong 
defense. 

A3  State  ta-eaaurer  of  Cirea;  a  from  19M 
to  1939  the  thought  waa  :it«uantiv  ir.  his 
mind  of  building  up  the  Oregju  NatioiiAi 
Guard   and  the  national   d'-r°n.se 

A."*  a  Memb-r  of  the  US  Senate  frnm  10 M 
to  1945  and  acting  In  Imprjrtant  assign- 
Cieuto  of  Commute*  on  .\ppi-(,pr;a'.l .ms  and 


ooac'orrentlf  vlth  aerTlce  on  the  MUitary 
A.lairs  Conirrittee  hu  ro4ce  wmm  hamj(t  un- 
nf  ingiy  a.-id  unfaiterlncly  In  d«ouuKll:.< 
more  adequate  approprlaUons  and  procnot- 
inc  tb«  neowlty  of  th«  advanccmant  of  pr*- 
parednaM  f^  Um  ercntuaiity  t^iat  be  ao 
clearly  rlsuail^ed.  Notwltiutandinx  the 
fact  Ser.ati.r  H  Irr.an  wa*  a  tnacnbcr  of  the 
minority  party,  hu  juutand.n,;  ability  indi- 
cated ar.d  dictated  his  as.sg;.:nei;t  to  these 
Important  committee*  vrhlrh  meant  so 
much  not  on!y  tn  the  W.i*ir)nal  ni»r<1  hut 
the  MUUar>-  KBtahlUhnient  <  r  the  Ui..ted 
bt. ts    m    Its    entlrt'ty 

As  a  re.sult  of  his  o'.it?ta:.d:ng  leridershlp 
and  cor.trtT.i^lnr.  tn  omrr.vnt*  r  St.ite  and 
Nation  thi-  Or^^>r.  Dist  ;ni5'i59tied  Service 
Idetls.!  Is  awarded  to  Senator  Rufias  C. 
Hi  ilman 

By  order  of  the  comraander  In  rhlef: 
Thomas  E    Rii.ea, 
Major  Genz-ral    the  Ad:ut.int   G^rw-al 

Mr.  NEL'BFJ'.GER.  Mr.  Pre.sident. 
fonr.'T  Seiia*  >r  Holman  riad  many  de- 
voted fr.  nds  among  his  co'k-agues  in 
the  US.  Senate,  and  some  of  them  still 
serve  here  They  will  want  to  know  that 
the  Senator's  gracious  widow,  Mrs. 
Nurma  Iluiman,  &L»li  lives  in  Portland 
in  a  lovely  home  among  the  wooded  hills 
of  Portland  Heights.  Senator  Rufus  C. 
Holman  dearly  loved  his  native  State. 
This  is  why  he  returned  to  Oregon  after 
his  defeat  for  renomination  in  the  1944 
primaries,  raiiitr  ih  m  u.-HJinni:  t-u  stay 
as  a  re.-ident  of  \^d.-ii.n  :ton.  D  C,  -.vhich 
so  mj,ny  e.x-Scnators  frequently  dfciiJe 
to  do. 

My  .'z'tate  and  Nation  are  the  richer 
for  the  outstanding  career  of  Senator 
Rufus  C.  Holman.  They  are  the  poorer 
lor  his  passing.  Senator  Holman  was 
our  friend  and  nei.4hbor  in  Portiand,  and 
we  often  walked  ov  t  to  th?ir  hom<^  lo 
spend  a  ff.v  mcm»  nt,>  over  teatui-^  :./■  - 
f'^vf  a  mann?  hf*arth  flrp 

Senator  Holman  was  a  vierorous  sup- 
porter of  efforts  to  develop  fully  the  vast 
power  potential  of  the  waterways  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  a  cau5e  which  has 
meant  much  in  terms  of  economic. better- 
ment, not  only  to  the  entire  West,  but 
al.-^o  to  the  Nation. 

I  salute  his  memory  in  these  brief  re- 
marks m  the  SenaU'  Chamber  where  he 
spent  so  many  happy  and  fr  iitful  hours. 
Although  he  and  I  were  mf^mlxrs  of  dif- 
ferent p<:..Iitical  parties,  there  wa->  a  warm 
personal  friend.ship  between  u."^.  I  shall 
fore\'cr  be  grateful  for  the  courage  and 
rect.tudf  which  imt.elled  him  to  cross 
party  Lines  ui  1954  and  to  endorse  me  for 
election  to  Uie  S«nate.  I  tru.st  ti.at  I 
shall  a/.vay.>  prove  wor'hy  of  this  bi- 
partisan supimrt  which  I  received  from 
an  illn.  tnous  native  5win  and  pi;  )hr  s*  rv- 
ant  of  Drt-'on  and  of  th"  Unit'-*d  .•^tatt"?. 
th:>  la*--  ?'  nator  Ruf'js  C    H   'm.an. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  Mr.  Pit-sident,  win 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr  NLT7BERGFR  I  am  very  happy 
to  yield  to  the  d: stingy lislitx!  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RU.SSELL.  Mr.  Pre.-ident,  I  wisl. 
to  associate  myself  with  tiw  reniarks  Uxe 
distingjisl.ed  Sexuilor  from  Ore«jori  has 
made  about  Vt.r  l.it-'  y^'nit.  r  I';:' us  C. 
Holman.  I  had  the  privilege  of  .s/*rvii.A,' 
with  the  late  Senator  from  Oregon  I 
tiave  never  known  a  more  earnest  man 
in  hiis  desire  to  serve  Uie  people  of  ii^k 
State  and  his  countrj-. 


Mr  NHL'BEROER  Mr  President  I 
apprectair  Qie  renvai  kj  of  tiie  eminent 
iJcna'or  from  Oc-irgia.  particularly  be- 
cause I  know  U^iat  m  his  service  In  the 
Senate,  Senator  Holman  Uyyk  U^e  freat- 
esi  pnde  in  hM  memb<'r?.hip  (.n  what  was 
then  Itnoun  as  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
m.ttee,  where  ;.-■  ■.>..i.s  a^-.  >ciated  with  his 
colleague,  tlie  aPie  sciuo:  Senator  from 
Georn  .a 

M:  MOHSK.  Mr  Prf.^.dent.  my  col- 
ieag  le.  th<'  du^tirufuiAhed  junior  Sena- 
tor from  ("''fnjon  <  Mr  NEueracKRi.  ha5 
just  mad»>  a  very  fine  statempnt  con- 
'  -.r  ■  l:  '■  r.  n -''nble  Ri;f..s  C  Hol- 
tr.  UI,  lormer  t-en.itor  fiom  Oregon,  who 
dicU   a  short   Umt    ki'  > 

It  L>-  H  .siid  io;  1  U)  our  Slate  that  a 
de<iica(ed  p  iblic  oth'-  .1.  Ruiu.v  C  Hol- 
man ha.<;  p.  vs««il  away  H.-  was  my  op- 
f><>n«>i.l  in  1944.  Atlt-r  a  vu'i-rons  but 
fair  campait-n,  I  w  .^  elected.  lo 
d«'monstrtite  the  fin"  ciiarac  *rr  and  the 
fair  sporLsraarvsinp  of  tt  ..s  m.tn,  I  .-iii ouid 
like  to  have  th^  K^.  -•'•  ^r.<  w  that  ujxm 
my  amvm>,'  m  Wa.'sJ..ii!  on.  hf»  c.ilie  1  at 
my  office,  and  wt  nal  a  i<in  :  and  \ery 
friendly  dl.'<;u.s^.  ui  wn  ^  .■>  s-ai't^l  a  very 
warm  f  i  .endship  l:  u  ;a.sL*  1  ovi  :  the 
years,  up  t^  the  very  time  of  his  death. 
In  fact,  S»-nat<jr  Holman  and  I  cor- 
responded aiLh  great  fieguency  during 
those  years. 

In  1956.  he  wa.s  conhnxi  In  a  Port- 
land hospital  for  a  siiort  ii<?riod  of  time, 
and  on  a  visit  to  him  at  the  hospital, 
he  informed  me  that  he  had  pruir  U:> 
my  coming,  advised  the  pres.^  that  r1- 
thcmgh  he  was  a  Republican  he  was 
endorsing  me  for  reelection  as  a  Lw  uio- 
crat  in   1956. 

He  was  helped  time  and  tim*'  arain 
by  hLs  very  gracious  and  able  wife,  the 
fonr.'  r  Mrs.  Lundeen. 

A--.  I  liave  said  to  the  {ifvipie  uf  my 
Stat<',  I  .say  to  the  Senate  Uxl^y  (>rei;on 
has  lost  a  fine  citizen,  \sno,sf  m-ist 
notable  contribution  in  pubhc  a?!.t::-5.  m 
my  opinion,  was  in  the  field  of  nalurai 
resources.  The  fact  that  we  saw  eye  to 
eye  on  that  great  issue  was  tl.e  reason 
he  gave  for  endorsing  me  in   1&56 

Rufus  Holman,  during  his  ytars  of 
service  at  the  State  level,  in  las  capacity 
as  treasurer  of  the  State  of  Oregoiv. 
was  one  of  the  men  we  could  always 
count  upon  In  the  great  battles  for  the 
development  of  the  water  resources  of 
the  West  for  the  benefit  of  the  people, 
rather  than  for  the  seilLiili  profit  dollars 
of  the  private  utili'ies. 

In  t)ehalf  of  Mr?  Mor.se  and  myself. 
I  wish  to  say  that  »«*  re<  rrt  very  much 
the  pH.ssing  of  thu  truly  outstanding 
Ore^onian. 


MRS    TAI^M.MK-.F    1^  ■STNK5^SWOM.^N 

Mr  P.UP.^RTI.  Mr  President,  the 
M(  mb  rs  of  Uiis  body  are  well  fajnihar 
a.wi.  ti.e  dx.->tin>nashed  record  of  my 
friend  aiiu  c*il.»-«u<ue,  the  juinor  SenaU)r 
frr  .n  GeorK.a  :M  Tai.mai-oi:)  in  the 
fi"ld    f  puf'.c  service 

H'lt  sr.mp  may  not  b^  awarf*  that  his 
b^'^utlf'll  and  charmins  wife,  Betty,  not 
only  IS  a  hi-lpmate  and  political  adviser 
t*)  her  husband  but  has  e^tabii^ihed  a 
highly  5uccet>&fui  carter  m  her  own  ri^ht 
in  tiie  field  of  busuie^^.  and  commtTce. 
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NTrR  TalmadKe  l.s  the  operator  of  a 
ftrowinR  business  In  the  production  and 
marketln-:  of  an  exceedingly  delectable 
brand  of  cured  ham  which  has  achieved 
a  natioral — and  even  international — 
reputation  under  the  trademark  of  'Tal- 
madi^e  H  im.s  " 

Thl.s  Is  no  sideline  or  hobby  for  Mrs. 
Talmadr  •  It  is  a  vigorous  and  growing 
bu.«iine.ss  in  a  highly  competitive  f^eld 
To  those  '.vi-.o  have  fea.'-ted  en  Betty  Tal- 
madpe's  ham.  nothing  need  be  said  about 
the  culinary  rerfection  of  her  product. 

Mrs.  Talmadpe  directs  her  hK-hiy  suc- 
cessful busmrss  with  all  the  cliarm  and 
grace  of  the  lovfly  southern  lady  tliat 
she  is.  Nor  has  she  pfimitted  her  ac- 
tivities In  the  world  of  business  to  mtir- 
fere  in  a;iy  way  with  h'  r  duties  as  tl^.e 
wife  of  a  very  busy  man  and  her  re.'-j)on- 
sibilities  as  the  mother  of  two  active 
young  boys.  Furthermore,  .^he  has  al- 
ways found  time  in  her  busy  life  to  take 
an  active  interest  in  civic  and  commu- 
nity affairs,  thus  marking  her  as  a  use- 
ful and  valuable  citi/en 

Mr  President,  I  am  delul.tf  d  to  be 
able  to  state  that  Mrs.  Talmadee  has 
just  been  selected  a.-;  woman  of  the  year 
in  bu.siness  in  Atlanta.  Georma's  capital 
city.  A  more  lopical  choice  for  such 
well  deserved  recognition  and  honor 
could  not  have  been  found  than  the  wife 
of  our  friend  and  colleague. 

In  announcing  its  choice  for  the 
honor,  the  selection  committee  had  this 
to  say  about  Betty  Talmadge: 

Mrs.  Talmadge  Is  more  than  a  rucceesful 
businesswoman  The  mother  of  two  chil- 
dren, she  long  has  been  prominent  In  local 
and  SUte  polltlca.  She  la  both  brilliant 
and  charming.  She  is  unusually  able  as  a 
woman  In  business,  yet  also  has  those  qual- 
ities of  grace,  humor,  family  dedication, 
and  feminine  charm  that  make  her  truly 
a  woman  of  the  year  In  the  finest  meaning 
of  that  honor. 

NTr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  in.serted  in  the  body  of  the 
Rftord  two  new.spaper  accounts  of  Mrs. 
Talmadiie's  selectiwn  a.'^  Atlanta's  woman 
of  the  year  In  bu.smf'.s.";.  The  first  is 
from  the  Atlanta  CicLstitution  of  Janu- 
ary 6  and  the  s.-cond  Is  from  thi  Atlanta 
Journal  of  January  5 

There  beint;  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(Prom    the    Atlanta    Constitution,    Jan.    6. 
1960] 

Mrs     Talmapce    Namtd    BtisiKESswoMAN    or 
195« 

I  Dy  Marjory  Rutherford) 

Mrs.  Herman  (Betty)  Talmadge,  busy  wife 
of  a  U.S.  Senator  and  former  first  lady  of 
Georgia,  Is  Atlanta's  1959  woman  of  the  year 
In  business 

The  pretty  young  blond  mother  of  two 
Bnna.  whofe  thriving  ham  business  at  the 
Talmadges'  farm  home  near  Lovejoy  has 
brought  her  fortune  and  international  fame, 
will  be  honored  with  women  In  four  other 
fields  at  annual  woman  of  the  year  recogni- 
tion dinner  at  the  Piedmont  Driving  Club 
January  26. 

A  committee  headed  by  James  p  Fun.i.ss 
pointed  out  that  Mrs.  Talmndge  Is  a  "suc- 
cessful entrepreneur  •  •  •  with  keen  busi- 
ness sense." 

Betty  Talmadge,  who  married  at  18,  ad- 
mittedly "didn't  know  a  debit  from  a  credit" 
when  she  began  her  unusual  business  ven- 
ture. 


In  1962  she  bought  200  hams  on  credit 
from  a  local  packinj;house.  She  put  her 
husband  and  others  on  their  2,600-acre  farm 
to  work  rubbing  a  special  curing  formula 
Ir.U-  the  hams 

T(>d.-iy  she  employj  23  workers  and  reportu 
nr.r.v!a;  ham  sales  nearlng  the  100.000  mark 
Products  pf  the  Lovejcy  farm  go  to  24  States 
nr.n  KpNerfil  Jorcicn  countries  (Mrs  Tal- 
madge IB  especially  proud  of  those  sold  in 
the  g  urmet  capital  of  Pk.Is.  France;  the 
herseil  itpjjroached  a  source  there  'wlieu  I 
Willi   over  with  Herman   last  summer  "i 

When  Cos.gret.8  is  In  setslon,  Betty  Tal- 
matige  f\'.\:  manriges  to  return  tu  Goorria 
to  sjxT.d  5  t.j  7  dayf  out  of  each  month 
s'.iperv  ;f.;r.B  the  L  vej.iy  cperationg.  .she  is 
p.-i  jder  t  f  a  wonderful  new  Ftalnles?  steel 
ham-curing  plant  than  most  women  are  of 
a  new  h'use 

She  brushes  up  on  her  bookkeepinp  with 
courses  at  a  Washii.gion  college  while  her 
husband  is  busy  in  Congress 

But  Furnlss  ol)6erved  ?he  Is  both  bril- 
liant end  charming  Unv.t-.m.ly  able  a."?  a 
woman  in  business,  she  has  also  the  qualities 
of  grace,  humor,  family  dedication,  and 
feminine  charm  " 

The  unassuming  Mrs  Ta:n;a^ee  s.-^ld  of 
her  latest  honor.  "Its  pretty  breatlitjikme  f<  r 
a  smalltown  girl  from  Ashburn  F\(rvO  idv 
likes  attention,  and  I'm  as  hunum  ab  x:.o 
next  person." 

Other  members  of  the  committee  nani;ng 
the  woman  of  the  year  In  business  are  R.  y 
A  Dorsey.  Walter  B  Elcock.  Jr..  R  bert  L. 
Oarges,  Neal  Irby.  Arthur  L.  Montgomerj-. 
and  James  T  Porter 

Colonial  Stores,  Inc .  is  sponsoring  this 
year's  woman  of  the  year  event,  with  Presi- 
dent Joseph  Seltz  as  woman  of  the  year 
chairman  Reservations  for  the  dinner  may 
t>e  made  by  telephoning  Mrr^  J.»ck  N  Norris. 
Jr.,  TR  6-2167. 

(From    the    Atlanta    Journal.    Jan     5.    1960' 

WoaKiNG    Wife — Mas     Taimapge    BusiNEiis- 
WOMAN    OF    -.HF    Year 

(By   EJwina  D'Vis) 

The  working  wife  of  a  T.1  S  Senator,  Mrs 
Herman  (Betty)  Talmadge  is  Atlanta's 
woman  of  the  year  In  business. 

Mrs  Talmadge  organized  and  operates  a 
thriving  Talmadge  ham  business  at  Lovejoy, 
near  Atlanta.  In  1952  she  bouRht  2(X)  harris 
on  credit  from  a  local  packinghouse.  Then 
she  put  her  husband,  her  maid,  and  others 
to  work  rubbing  a  special  formula  of  salt. 
sugar,  and  spice  into  the  hams.  Tl-ie  first 
Talmadge  hams  went  Into  Atlanta  restau- 
rants In  the  early  summer  and  were  an  Im- 
mediate success. 

Business  has  Increa.'ed  untl!  the  workers 
number  23  and  annual  ham  sales  approach 
100.000. 

"■\\'hen  I  first  started  out  In  the  bu.Mne.sE, 
they  used  to  kid  me  that  I  didn't  know  a 
debit  from  a  credit  and  made  the  b<xik6  bal- 
ance by  force,"  the  vivacious  entrepreneur 
said   smiling. 

Few,  If  any,  would  make  that  m;.<:TP.ke 
now.  Mrs.  Talmadge  is  a  proven  suoce.'-s  a.^ 
a  businesswoman.  Furthermore,  she  has 
brxished  up  on  her  b<^kkeer.lng  thro\ieh 
courses  m  Washington.  DC.  while  her  hus- 
band was  busy  In  Congress  Her  college 
training  at  the  University  of  Georgia  was  in 
home  economics.  She  quit  school  in  her 
sophomore  year  to  get  married. 

Mrs.  Talmadge  Is  one  of  five  women  In 
different  fields  of  endeavor  to  be  hcnored 
at  the  annual  WOTY  i  woman  of  the  year) 
recognition  banquet  at  7  30  p.m.  Tuesday 
January  26.  Reservations  for  the  banquet 
may  be  made  by  calling  WOTl's  secretary, 
Mrs.  Jack  C    NorVls,  Jr.,  TR    6^  2167 

Colonial  Stores.  Inc.,  is  sptinsorlng  this 
year's  event,  with  Pre^dent  Joseph  Seltr  as 
trophy    chairman. 


Members  of  the  all-male  committee  thnt 
chJt.e  Mrs  Talmadge  are  James  P  Furr.iss, 
cha,.-man,  Roy  A  Djrsey,  'Walter  B  EIr,  i  k, 
Jr  ,  Robert  L  Garges,  Neal  Irby,  Arthur  L, 
Mirtgomery    ar.d   James  T    Po.'tcr 

Learning  of  her  selection.  Mrs  Talmadce 
fnld  "I  dcn't  kmw  that  I  deserve  the  hor.  r, 
but  I  certnln'y  like  receiving  it  Everyb^^dy 
like.'!  attention  and  I'm  as  human  as  the 
nex'    f^erson  " 

I.,  anncunclrg  lis  selection,  the  commltt'^e 
said  "Mrs,  Talmadpe  is  more  than  a  suc- 
ces.s.'ul  busi!.e6iu.>ri.a;i.  The  mother  of 
tWc.  children,  she  .^i.g  hair  beei.  pr..mlnent  in 
local  and  State  politics. 

"She  is  both  brilliant  and  chfirmmg. 
She  is  unusually  able  at  a  worr.ar,  I:.  !:.;'> 
ness  yet  also  has  those  qualities  c'.  pr;  re. 
h\irr.or.  familv  dedication,  a:.d  feminine 
charm  that  mhkes  her  truly  a  woman  of  the 
year   in  the  lii.iit    meaning  of   that   honor." 


DEATH  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 

RICHARD   M.   SIMPSON,   OF  PENN- 
SYLVANIA 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr  President,  it  Is  my 
sad  duty  to  announce  to  tlie  Senate  liie 
untimely  death  this  morning  of  our 
friend — and  I  am  sure  that  ail  who  knew 
him  reRarded  him  as  a  fnend — the  Hon- 
orable RicH'KD  M.  Simpson,  of  the  18* h 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  passed  away  at  the  hospital  after  a 
brief  illness. 

Dick  Simpson,  with  whom  I  served  in 
the  House  for  16  years,  repre.'^ented  the 
18th  Congressional  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, during  most  of  that  time  with 
practically  no  opposition  He  represent- 
ed the  counties  of  Bedford,  Franklm, 
Fulton.  HuntinjJdon,  Mifflin,  Snyder, 
Somerset,  and  Union. 

Dick  ."^iMrPsoN  was  born  on  Aueust  30. 
1900,  in  Huntingdon,  Pa  He  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Pittsbureh  and 
obtained  his  law  decree  from  tlie 
Georgetown  Law  School. 

He  married  Grace  Metz.  who  died  in 
March  of  1945  He  had  two  daughters 
by  this  marriage.  Su.'^an  and  Barbara. 

He  wa.s  a  member  of  tlie  Penn.'^ylvania 
House  of  Repre.'-entatives,  represei.tlnEi 
Huntingdon  Ccanty  for  two  terms,  from 
1935  t-o  1937. 

Subsequently  he  mamed  Mae  J.  Cox. 
whose  sons  are  James.  Edward,  and  Jo- 
seph Cox.  They  had  a  daughter,  Kay 
Josephine. 

Du  K  .'-^iMrsoN  served  in  tlie  Hou.<ie 
since  May  11,  1937.  and  at  the  time  of  ii^.^ 
death  was  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean.s 
He  was  also  for  many  years  chairman  of 
the  Republican  congressional  campaif.ni 
committee. 

He  was  a  pood  friend,  a  devoted  legis- 
lator, anci  an  able,  conscientious  citizen. 
He  was  a  loving  father  and  good  hus- 
band. His  district  and  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  mourn  his  passine.  which 
IS  a  matter  of  pnef  and  sadness  and 
sorrow  to  all  of  us.  I  make  this  state- 
ment for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 
As  of  this  moment  I  have  no  information 
as  to  details  with  respect  to  the  time  of 
tlie  funeral,  or  other  matters.  'We  will 
learn  those  details  later. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr  President, 
during  my  service  in  tlie  Senate  it  has 
been  my  extreme  honoi  and  pleasure  to 
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have  served  as  chairman  of  the  Republi- 
can senatorial  campaign  ccwrunlUe€  dur- 
ing the  same  tenure  of  ofllce  of  Repre- 
sentative SntPSON  on  a  similar  commit- 
tee in  the  House. 

I  have  always  had  great  respect  and 
admiration  for  Dick  Simpson,  who, 
while  he  deyoted  his  activit.ies  in  large 
part  to  the  work  of  the  Republican  Party, 
nevertheless  held  first  in  hia  heart  his 
service  to  America  In  his  paaslng  all 
of  us.  not  only  Confrresa  and  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  but  all  America,  have  suf- 
fei-ed  a  great  loss,  because  dedlcate^l 
patriots  such  as  Dicx  SiacrsoN  are  not 
around  tn  as  gr«At  profusion  as  tlie>' 
used  to  b«,  I  expnua  ia>'  «xu'«ln<^  rtMiei 
and  •orrtMv  lU  Um  pMtint  of  Uut  u«iiU*> 
iMun  and  Aim  Amertoan. 

Mr,  JAVTTS^  Mr  Pi-rsldrnt.  I  dosli-r- 
to  pay  my  Ulbute  to  Dtnc  PtMrsoN.  vi  wh 
whom  I  senred  for  e  yrar«  in  the  Houae 
of  RepresentaUves.  He  was  a  nobie  gen- 
tleman, a  highly  patriotic  American,  as 
considerate  in  his  disagreements  a.s  m 
his  agreements.  He  rendered  outstand- 
ing and  distinguished  service  to  his  peo- 
ple and  his  country,  and  I  join  m  expres- 
sing my  great  respect  for  him  and  in 
honoring  his  memory  today. 

I  regret  deeply  that  Dick  SiifP.soN  hap 
been  taken  from  us  at  so  relatively  youn^ 
an  age.  considering  the  advances  of 
modern  medicine 

I  join  with  his  family  in  their  sort'  -.v 
upon  his  death. 

Mr.  DIRKS  EN.  Mr  President  the 
passing  of  Dick  Simpson  comes  a.s  a  real 
shock.  Sometimes  one  can  only  inade- 
quately express  a  sense  of  shock,  distress. 
and  bereavement,  and  this  is  such  an 
occasion.  The  deatii  of  Dick  Simpson 
marks  the  passing  of  an  old  frier  d. 

I  recall  when  I  first  served  with  him 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  re- 
member also  when  both  of  us  were  vice 
chairmen  of  the  National  Repubiican 
Congressional  Committee  Together  we 
were  engaged  in  legislative  ser;  ice  ovei' 
a  quarter  of  a  century. 

I  developed  a  deep  esteem  and  affection 
for  him.  If  there  was  one  attribuu- 
which  he  had  more  than  any  other. 
it  was  his  amazin?  and  refreshing  can- 
dor. Candor  i3,  after  all,  nothin;;'  m^^re 
than  a  reflection  of  conviction  and  inner 
truth.  He  spoke  his  mind  and  Ipt  hi.s 
spirit  utter  what  was  there,  freely  and 
without  inhibition. 

I  set  him  down  long  ago  as  one  of  the 
great  patriots,  one  of  the  great  Ameri- 
cans, for  he  served  his  country,  his  Stat^ 
and  his  constituency-  well  in  the  whole 
legislative  field. 

Fortunately,  in  all  the  trylntr  days  of 
his  illustrious  serv:ce.  he  had  the  benefit 
of  the  advice  and  counsel  of  his  helpmeet, 
and  companion.  Mae  Simpson,  who  is  by 
all  odds  one  of  the  finest  persons  I  have 
ever  kno^\-n.  She,  too,  had  somothme  of 
the  political  flair.  What  a  great  team 
they  were  as  they  went  about  the  covmtry 
seeking  the  welfare  of  the  Nation 

So,  truly,  we  can  say  today  that  there 
is  a  void,  difficult  to  fill,  as  a  great  citizen 
and  a  great  statesman  takes  the  long  and 
eternal  journey. 

Mr,  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, the  sense  of  loss  and  shock  I  ex- 
perience at  the  death  of  Dicx  Simpson 
IS    a    httle    difficult    to    express.     Dick. 


SiMPsoH  came  to  the  75th  Congress,  of 
which  I  was  a  Member,  in  the  f^rst  year 
I  was  a  Member  of  the  Congress.  As  I 
recall,  it  was  in  the  spring  of  1937  that 
he  was  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  In  his 
district  of  Pennsylvania,  so  his  service  in 
Congress  has  been  of  pracUcaily  tlie 
same  ieng'  h  as  mine. 

I  have  thoui^ht  th.s  mornina;  of  the 
Impression  he  made  upon  the  Houf»'  of 
Representatively  in  1937  The  Republi- 
can membership  in  the  H'^use  nt  ti;at 
session  aas  at  a  low  ebb.  in  fact. 
that  was  the  allllme  low  for  Repub'.l- 
cJOiA  in  Uk  Uou^  uf  R«.^iiitN&cuUtiVtvi. 
But  «hen  Di\k  SiMJtiOM  cantc  to  the 
Houst'  ho  br\>u«h(  lu  hti  ii«>pabitcan  c\ii- 
letXiiu-s  iht"  rtuvHU:»t:r»nu>nt  of  a  man 
bAttUn^  on  the  hvwi.nir^.  eA^e^^^y  work- 
tnv  hH  ^-»y  and  belnf  r^ret*^  under  tbr 
d.fflcuU  circumstanres  of  thfv^-  dar»  He 
.<ooJi  made  his  riuirk  in  the  Ilnvisr  a*' 
Repi-esenta Lives  a^s  a  studiooi.  calm  p< ;  - 
soil,  who  coukj  wiicn  aiouxd  sac  vent 
to  strong  c<  lUictioi^.s  But  he  wa.s  a  riuoi 
of  balance,  a  mria  of  judgment,  and  t  <• 
soon  commanded  the  respect  he  liav  held 
through  tiie  years  smce  that  timf' 

Congress  and  rh**  Natif^in  can  ill  afford 
to  lo,.-  a  rr;an  of  l.;s  c;;,i;\u'er,  h:s  intel- 
hgenn-'.  his  devot«»d  patnoti"^m.  and  his 
fine  sense  of  cooperation  with  other  per- 
sons. 

I  expre.ss  to  Mrs  Simpson,  on  behalf 
of  Mis.  CukSc  and  myself,  our  deep  sym- 
pathy. 

Mr,  HRUSKA.  Mr  Presider;t.  I 
should  lik-^^  to  a.ssoriate  myself  with  the 
expre.s.'^ions  of  syratmthy  and  tribute  in 
connection  with  the  death  of  our  col- 
l-ar'je  in  the  other  body,  Hon.  Richard 

M     SiMPSOH. 

Duruii:  my  .service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  I  always  considered  him 
to  be  one  of  the  mure  ctniscientious  and 
haj-d- working'  Members  of  that  body. 
He  had  deep-seated  convictions  about 
the  theories  and  principles  of  govern- 
ment. U<^  was  articulate  and  i>et  sister.t 
in  expres.'^in*;  iu.s  ojnviction.s.  t)<iUi  as  a 
member  of  his  political  pnrty  and  as  a 
Member  of  Cone^rt^^w  He  se.-ved  and 
repre.^nt'-d  wfl!  not  only  his  distnrt  and 
his  State  hnt  the  ent.re  country  H«' 
will  be  greatb'  mi3.-.ed.  His  contribution 
has  been  a  vast  and  many-sided  one.  He 
had  entered  and  had  become  interested 
m  many  fif-kls  of  k-gi.slative  activity. 

I  join  in  Uie  expressions  of  sympathy 
to  thf^  ?'i:-v:vTes  r,f  tlip  late  Representa- 
tive  RlC"HAPD    M.    SiMPSOV 

Mr  CURTIS  Mr  Pr**sidort,  T  rise  to 
express  my  snrrnw  at  the  d'^th  of  Rep- 
resentativo  Ri'tt-rd  Simp^ov,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. We  have  lost  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  colleagues. 

It  wa^  my  privilege  to  serve  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  Reprf- 
sentative  Simpson  for  a  period  of  16 
years  Pr.r  10  years  we  served  t/^'ethrr 
on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  M<^ans 
He  was  my  personal  friend,  and  my 
leader  m  many  things. 

I  admired  the  man.  He  pos-sessed 
great  qualities  of  character.  He  had  an 
outstanding  mind  and  he  wa.s  genuinely 
patriotic.  He  was  of  excellent  Christian 
character 

We  have  lost  a  fine  and  out'^tandin^r 
and  helpful  member  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  Government. 
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I  wish  to  extend  to  Mrs.  Simpson  and 
his  children  and  hi.>>  oJier  reiauve^  my 
motst  sinctre  symfiaihy 

Mr  KKATINO.  Mr  Presud'^nt.  it  Is 
With  a  deep  sen-iC  of  sorrow  and  of  I'.ss 
tliat  I  have  received  the  news  of  the 
p,i-.-.:.--  'if  Rri-;-'-.'-' nf ative  Richapo  J^L 
Sim  i  sow  of  r»*nnsy!vania.  Since  his 
elecuon  to  tiie  7dUi  Cjnjfress  in  1937 
DifK  Simpson  ii  is  been  an  enunently 
able  Member  of  Con„'ress  He  was  en- 
dowet!  with  treat  energy  and  a  iH'isonal 
"Aiirmth  of  lt*elu4i  which  will  ix  chrr- 
laiied  by  ali  liiosr  of  iis  »ho  weic  priv- 
lirK<<d  lu  bt'  assjciuicd  «iUi  \uxn 

I  was  huppy  to  wtvk  do-srly  NMih  Dick 
^^(»«fn(l  durins  m»  tmure  in  H.r-  M  >U3* 
«>f  Ilriu-rM>ntAlivt'«  ("Hk*  i4  hia  charac- 
Irruika  whirh  p<irUctilarly  app'^lid  to 
me  a.t  It  did.  I  think  to  n>o»l  «^  us  «as 
his  b«'i»»dr,.n«1r^  atutude  toward  Uuvse 
mho  m  «ht  dlwurrre  with  him  on  thtt. 
that  or  tli«  oUier  l.ssue  It  in  no  way 
afTected  bus  rlas^  ijer.sonal  fnf"nd,":hip  or 
his  »illmgn«\ss  to  wart  shouldrr  to 
-^!,  i'.d'  ;  '  :.  matters  on  which  Uierc 
m.srht  l>e  compi'^te  ii^teement. 

I  was  alwav  impi"ssrd  bv  Duk  Simp- 
son's hivh  spirit  of  drdi  cation  whir  h  he 
brought  to  pverv  publir  qu<  .>tion  wh.ch 
comman«,'Hl  hi»;    ittf-ntion 

H"  was  a  man  r^f  h«*H:f  and  a  man  of 
character  Hi'^  Nation  as  well  a-s  his 
district  and  his  State,  shirrs  mth  his 
wife,  his  family,  and  his  fru-nds  in  their 
great  and  irreparable  !'»5»s. 
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TRIBUTES  Tu  lUV.  lAlE  REPRE- 
Sf-JS  TAriVi-lS  HUBi-lKr  S.  Kl.I.rf^ 
AND  WILL  E   NEAL 

Mr  iCAMX  LPH.  Mr  President,  fol- 
lowing tl:  •  conclusion  of  tiie  1  •  .s<  iMon 
of  tl  '^  86  h  Coneres.^.  and  (iurint;  Lh'  ad- 
journment prior  to  our  moetmi,'  here  on 
yesterday.  West  Virginia  felt  the  im- 
pact of  sadness  as  a  result  of  the  passing 
of  two  former  Membeis  of  the  US. 
House  ut  Itep  res  en  ta  lives.  Hubert  S  VI- 
iis  and  Will  E.  Neal.  '^These  Representa- 
tives, t  oth  f  whom  s<>rve<i  fi  >m  tlie 
P'ourth  District  of  my  State,  were  mem- 
l.wMS  of  tiie  Repuol.can  Party.  One.  Mr 
i;. ...-,.  wa.s  a  re.iHtu-d  Dasiness  leader. 
The  otlitr.  Dr.  Ncai,  Aa.*;  a  bel<:ved  phy- 
sician. When  both  of  tlit-.e  citizens 
came  into  the  forum  of  public  a.'lans  on 
Capitol  Hill,  they  brought  a  tnse  of  re- 
sponsibility, a  diligence  of  effort,  and  a 
devotion  to  constituency.  Today,  In  re- 
membrance. I  speak  as  a  former  col- 
league of  the  late  Representative  Ellis, 
and  I  believe  that  the  esteemed  present 
occupant  of  the  chair,  my  colleague  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI.  who  served 
with  Representative  Neal.  would  wish  to 
join  me  in  expressiru^  tliis  belief. 

West  Virginia  hiwi.  in  these  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  men  wnrtliv  of  tlie  tr'ist  to  which 
they  were  c<  mn-.i't/d 


DEATH  OF  WILLIAM  C.  HULL,  EXFC- 
UnVE  ASST.TT.fNT  TO  US  CIVIL 
SERVICE  COMiMIbSlONERS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President  a  few 
days  ago,  the  C\\\\  Srrvlce  Comini.'--sion. 
Congress,  and  the  Nation  lost  a  dedi- 
cated and  loyal  public  servant.  William 


C.  Hull,  executive  a.ssistant  to  the  C  S. 
Civil  Service  Commi.ssionerR.  who  died 
of  a  hefirt  aU;*ck  on  December  23,  1959. 
at  the  Rve  of  68  A  lonrtime  career 
civil  spr^ant,  Mr.  Hull  had  served  In  the 
post  of  executive  aiSiiUmt  to  the  Com- 
missioners since  f^ctober  1917 

It  was  my  spocial  pleasure  and  priv- 
ilejie  to  work  with  Mr.  Hull  on  many 
oceuiioiis.  and  I  aJwaj-s  found  him  mo^t 
pooiierative,  helpful,  and  friendly,  and 
hitihly  o<'»nii)etent. 

Mr  Hull  entered  Federal  ."service  *Uh 
the  Patent  OfTlce  on  September  18,  1808, 
lul  attct  3  M»du  on  Octolier  i.  IWUtt.  lie 
&uu<h1  Acuk  as  a  iuc>NM-ni,*M'  Ku  U>e  Civil 

Sei.ier  C\Jiunk-v.uui  wl  UO  A  mimtti 
Duiuxu  hiN  inoir  limn  Ju\ll  a  ctiUuiv  At 
tlir  C>uuMUvviun  Ml  Hull  sr;  vtxi  uiulri 
SO  of  Um>  4fi  rtvil  Sn^  »ee  Ovnmtrwicn.-!  5 
ill  llw  adminutTAtMr^  of  8  PrxsKJei.v 
He  c^iebraled  htv  r>M«n  anniverRary  In 
i-Wlerai  aervKo  m  September   1968 

In  the  course  of  hLv  long  and  capable 
service.  Mi  Hull  reoeivvd  many  com- 
mendations on  his  worit  (roin  legislative 
and  erecutire  officials.  He  was  fre 
Quently  consulted  by  Members  of  Can- 
gres5  and  high-ranking  department  an  i 
ag«ncy  oflicials,  as  well  as  t>y  unioi.  and 
veurans  g;i>aps  l>ccau>e  he  had  ob- 
served at  first  h^uvl  niost  of  the  impor- 
tant r.  eiiLs  m  the  Comi .  i  issi <  n  s  hisujr\ 

During  nujre  than  m  half  century  of 
distinguished  civilian  y-'.:."  t,<>  his 
country,  many  tributes  came  U  Willi  i:n 
C.  Hull.  The  rnos:  re  ent  t  hor.ir  hiri 
were  the  AMYKIT-.  who  voted  him  their 
Cinl  Servant  of  the  Ytar  Award  at  their 
national  convei.tior.  on  Sept/inber  11, 
J959  In  riUnR  him  a-s  an  outstandine 
career  civil  s<rvan:.  AMVETS  echoe<l 
many  others  in  i  raising  Mr.  Hull  for 
meriting  tiie  rt.spect  and  rxiSdence  of 
congressi  >n«il  Uyulers,  Gove:-nnient  offi- 
cials, avic  gi  Hips,  and  the  p  Jblic. 

Hls  long  and  succes'-ful  record  of  Fed- 
eral serv.cr  V  as  complemented  by  his 
eqiialU  distin^ui.«^^hed  record  in  rommu- 
i.;ty  affairs  His  .s«t,'-»'  of  rivir  rpF;->onsi- 
bility  vas  rrf^tTlcrf  by  his  yours  of 
actiMtv  for  hiF  fripnds  nnd  neighbor! 

William  C  H\ill  wa«^  a  (,r*^t  .\mr:iran, 
a  k>va!  public  ."w-rvant  and  a  true  frif-nd. 
We  will  mi'?«  him. 

Mr  I^re'idfnt,  I  point  to  the  mi.'^lflsh 
career  of  Mr  Hull  as  a  guide  to  be  fol- 
lo'w  pd  by  other  civil  servants  of  the  Gnv- 
enimfnt.  cf  whom  many  are  df^di- 
cnted  and  o-.if^tnnding  in  their  serv- 
ice. I  point  to  Mr  Hull's  f^ne  record  as 
an  inspiration  ;.nd  a  nnde  to  the  yrunrer 
m-n  and  women  in  this  great  group  of 
important,  necevary.  dedicated  public 
of!icial5. 


JIA'ENILE  DELINQL-ENCY  CONTROL 
PRilJBLEMS 

The  PRK.SIDINO  OFFICER  ^Mr 
Byko  of  W '.^t  Vi!  rinia  in  the  cliain. 
The  Ik  ;r  of  2  ocl  <k  h  ivuig  arnred.  the 
Chair  iHvs  befrire  thr  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished  bu:  incra.   which   will    br   stated. 

The  L«;lsijh;ve  Clesk  A  bill  S.  694) 
to  provide  federal  assistance  for  proj- 
ects which  wiil  demonstrate  or  develop 
te;;iHUQues  luid  practices  leading  to  a 
Si  luUou  uf  the  Nations  juveiu.e  deim- 
quency  control  problems. 
C7VI 8 


Mr    MANSFIELD.     Mr    President.    I 

ask  unanimoMs  eoTLsent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  temporarily  laid  aside. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objtxiUon,  It  IS  so  ordered. 


CONDITIONS      IN      PERU— ADDRESS 
BY    SENORA    MIRIAM    KROPP    DE 

BELTR.4N 

Mr  M.^NSFIELD  Mr  President,  on 
Ort^»ber  10  1959  Sn^ora  Minam  Krepp 
de  Beltrsn  rti«t!nrui!«hed  wife  of  the  able 
P!;nu'  Minister  of  Peru,  Pedro  Q  Bel- 
tran.  ddivrnd  an  addrt^aa  al  the  Hu- 
wnic-Amerk>an  Kurum  of  StaiJuixt  UiU> 
vri  j.)l>v 

In  a  mt^t  charmine  and  oitwinnl 
f*.vl\i.  n  ^  rhom  BrltrAn  provtdws  in  her 
!«>»v^h  ivnrt rating  Insights  Into  the  Itfr 
of  thp  nrat  n^-ichbor  Republic  of  Peru 
and  a.sc  ob.'^rrvalieiis  en  Us  relations 
u;ih  the  United  States  Because  of  the 
K!«4l  intciu-t  of  tiie  Senate  tu  mler- 
Amencan  relations.  I  ask  unanimou- 
consent  that  the  text  of  Senora  BeUran  s 
rrmaiks  mav  be  included  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addrcs.s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  REcc/an, 
a  i  f  cllo'.vs ; 

sm     .<(-rr>Bxs  10    lasy 

Th'i'^V:  y  -i  \  o'-t  mxi'-h,  Mr  CV.iarmnn.  I 
fp*l  vr-y  ^  ^T^TP".  to  be  ark«^  X^  rrj^rryer-.t 
Peru,  a  country  I  love  so  much,  at  ?tn.riTnrd 
Un!vrtr»!tTf  w!->*w^  I  PTient  fo\;r  of  th«»  lir.-rr^x-  t 
ywp!!  of  ir.T  llf^  Tw'.o-  I  hwre  bf^r.  nsk^d 
t"  Br>r«k  on  Prru  T^.•  ftTt  tim*  wwc  nbcnit 
»  dnri^r.  vwir»  apo  when  tl>e  rhalrmnn  of  the 
Ju',ior  Tv- B<»  •  '•»^tir»n  nn  IjfWn  .SimT-im  \v.. 
It  du  «cl  m*"  U  i«:  •  TV.  iny  y^^  ^^  p  .»j,^  ^ -, 
h»  ar  «  x^tit  V'n\  We  bud  1n%itra  Mn-i'^T. 
Rprmil,    the    dnufhtT   of    thf    d*?r* in^Trt?b<»d 

pnc«»<lrn-  of  vou  know-wh»*  ur.  trrrFitT tbe 

UniTersl'ir  of  C:il!f.--ni«  Shf  w»«;n*T  Bb!e  to 
be  wl'b  us  and  po  M:rt»m  wi'.',  takp  hfr 
pla.  c  '  TtwIaT  It  wk.'^  n  t  h\i«h«r;d  whf^  wf-? 
liirltod  to  frt\e  thl*  speecli — and  hert  I  nni 
airaln. 

I  ocHikInt  br^n  \r,  tp!l  ym  ""f  rH  nf  the 
rtevelo' >mr n ts  In  Peru  in  t.hr'  Inrt  10  Tf-»r'  *.n 
th-  tin  e  allotted  me  I  rbnH  mnke  this  t«1k 
as  F'lort  Bs  powrJMe  and  InTtt*  questions 
frxn;  thr  floir 

l^t  me  be^n  by  d'.srtt^lnc  Jfmm«M?Tn  In 
Peru,  as  thf>t  is  Thr  nibjert  with  wblch  I 
am  most  acqim luted  Otir  pnper  !s  r«!\ed 
Ij»  Pr»T>«n  not  m  b"  rnnttr^ed  -with  !ts  big 
Pi5t/^r  1,1  Pren»n  r'.  Bueri"*  A*re«.  •who^e  ed*.- 
t'-»r  Mr  .^'(>er'n  Oninzi  Per  irs^:  prerldent 
<rf  the  Intern mericnn  Press  A•«?:'x^at!on  dur- 
!np  Its  recent  reunion  in  P«n  Fr«nrt.'=ro  I 
«h;Jl  trr  t.i  be  rnxfept  abmit  mv  reirtirKd  on 
our  Lfi  Prenra.  but  1  hnpiper.  Xr  tl.tnk  It  Is 
th?  rreate-i  ne-w.«-T*s. por  In  South  Amerlf-R 
And  spe*  u.f  ah  u  iwine  iirbl««=eri  nnd  ob- 
)»(-tJ\-e.  ob>«-u  .e  n*  n^  anted  renortln.j  mas 
up.hearti  at  m  Pert:  ui  Ul  Ii«  Prensa  tnuifit«tl 
It  In  b  cnuntrr  oi»e  ni  vrh  -we  brautlep  Is 
precJsdT  the  pacu:;! t.  and  vf>latnity  of  Its 
people.  It  h!iA  ^cTi  a  very  difllrult  )oh  to  In- 
atil!  In  ».  nf  vTsjiJiierman  the  necewity  of  the 
to-lht -pc  nt  and  Impersonal  approach  to 
np».-s  reporui*  Tr>o  often  one  used  to  read 
In  the  lead  ^mra^ranh  of  how  a  repcH-ter  tftk- 
Iru?  penal  ;u  iiand.  ieavrs  the  pnper  on  a 
KjiirnalL-^t  c  :»«KJ«nn : en t .  dwiella  on  the 
beftii'wT  if  hU  wa.k  to  the  ap.irtment  hoiise 
wliere  he  h»»»  br-en  ToW  he  oould  And  •  story, 
anc  climbs  ih-  stairs  to  find  the  most  orotni- 
nen*  potiiicai  Orrire  tii  the  oommunUy  mur- 
dc.-ed  bT  a  b>%ut;i:al  and  exot.r  a^ent  of 
an  utj fi-leixl !y  foreign  power.  Wc  haw  tried 
hard  and  successfully  to  comba:  this  type  of 


tiiliag.  Ia  Prensa  le  now.  ot  oourae  a  shin- 
In*  example  at  ob)ecUve  reporting  A  recer.t 
teaue  carried  a  two-ootumr.  storr  on  the  first 
page,  whow  he^dlUM  read  "En"  La  Unlversi- 
dad  de  Stanford  HmbJara  la  Bra.  de  Boltran  • 
While  bartnd  in  the  aanie  edition  on  paee  23 
was  the  wortd -shalci ofr  newF.  "Medlas  B:r,no6£ 
cie  Chicago  Derratoron  a  Docers  11  a  0  " 

So*"**  years   ago   there  «r-aa   no   proper   fo- 

cletT  pa«e    m   uny   paper   In   Lama.     B.-x:lety 

nnvaa^were  mduded  amo!i«  local  new*  itrms. 

and    wort   devoted   Vi  auch   gems  of    Infcw- 

matli>n  aa  -Tortny  ti  Mr*   Bo  and  go's  birth- 

duT,  but  aha  will  no»  racfHTe   h«r  friends  " 

Oihaf  local  paper*  had    and  one  ttiU  d<.>e«, 

hlacKlUto.   on    wh»ch   ▼»«    would    be    put    if 

tJ.B  iMiblMker  dMtn^  Uka  you      t»oe>»«y    you 

w»ra  o«a«     One  oJ  tK»  m***  kin\i*in|  inmni. 

raetatton*  ot  ttkia  pUvfteatavH^  oc^-Mrrt<<t  In 

l»»>«o*a  aoM*  yaarj.   «im      Tb»   danf^tter   t\t 

Mr   Mtoarto  IJeras  Cantarfrk,  now  OMv,th»bia^ 

bnutant  l*re«M»t>t.  «-m  ab<Mtt  w>  b*  mam**!. 

and  a  ^»»oin6(an  hrwapay>w  tn  tbe  oppcwit* 

pollttcal  eamp  annn«ne«<1  h»r  erv^jr^menl. 

iKHlnf  ahe  was  tb»  dattfhter  of  her  mother, 

bMt  not  menUnnInf  her   fatlier  amon^  h«>r 

relative*      IXxlay  in  Lima  we  hsve  a   neMrrv, 

lively    aodety    pa(ie       Ifireorer     the    other 

p;.;H-r!-    !-ia\e    copied    us      Alao    we   were   the 

first   to  introduce  a  women  s  page      For  the 

women  of  Sotith  America  contrary  to  r  cotn- 

mo::  n:isbellpr,  arc  leadinf  active  and  useful 

lives    in    their   canununttieF    ancJ   serine    also 

t**^e  pa^t  in  poliaca.     FOr  example    Peru  has 

ou-Etandmg  women  members  In  its  Congress. 

Pes-hapa    the    most    al^Tilficant    ch,iape    in 

Peru  since  I  have  k:nowT.  It  !,■-  tiiat  there  ikjw 

exists  public  opinion.     Aeatn.  moderty  pre- 

TentE  my  goini;  tnto  det^Olc  as  to  what  has 

broug}.;  thla  aboiit.     The  mlf;sion  of  a  daily 

in  a  coui-.try  where  the  paper  Is  not  on:T  the 

ch.ef    BTurce    o-i    Inftrmation    on    the    dny  s 

news,  but  atoo  takes  the  place  of  l>>ote  and 

ma^rannes  among  a   people  too  poor  to  buy 

them,  la  a  serious  aud  rerponslble  oae.     I:i 

L^un    America   tl^e   editorial   pare   te    much 

more  important  than  It  Is  here,  for  It  must 

teach    certain    basic    truths    to    people    who 

have   not  had   the  opportunity  of   being  ex- 

poaed    to    much    formal     instruction.     TTie 

majQ   in   the   street  has  a  retnarlcabk;   thirr^t 

lor    knowletls-e.    and    the    recent    emerpence 

of  a  middJe  cia&s  u  one  af  the  happiest  ffccts 

la  Peru,  and  arr^es   well   rjr   the  future  of 

tiiat  co\.aiu-7.     Itiere   the  average  man  does 

not    merely    giaAce    over    his    papar    at    the 

bre  ..fcfaf t    tablr    and    then    depend    on    the 

radio.  TV.  and  magaaif  les  to  a<kl  to  the  sum 

oi  his  k-nowied^e  of  worid  events.     He  reads 

hu  paper  th  irou^hiy.  ar.d  onoe  ^ni&hed  finds 

21  to  be  in  great  demaiid  ajxK>ng  his  fnenciE. 

F   r   m    n^iny   cases   the  oosi  of  a   newspaper 

repre:^e2l;.&    m   &uU&t.iu~.tLi>i    iteai    iu    im   da.ly 

budget.     Tm    cerU^n    that    the    number    of 

readers  per  person  per  paper  in  Laon  Ainer- 

icsi  must  be  :Jx>ut  live  tunes  lusher  th^ji  U 

If  here, 

I  miuit  hurry  along,  fur  many  distin- 
g'juh^d  Bpeiiers  foLiow  me.  a  ho  I  am  sure 
hi»\e  a  much  more  tmporumt  meiisa^e  to 
give  yun  But  let  me  cte  c-ue  ext-.nip^e  of 
whri*.  I  mran  nbout  the  edi;c:-.V.L,u,iJ  vaiue 
C  the  cdiuir;-:  p.io-p.  Htre  a:  S-.-:.>'jrd  I 
ma.^ared  In  social  science.  Btit  I  le.-irned  the 
true  r.ntxire  of  Inflation  and  Its  disastrous 
efrr-  \ipon  the  poor  nr\l\  by  lining  In  a 
conntry  ■where  its  re5t,;tc  h.nve  beer,  sc-  ch- 
rioTi?  Our  paper  hns  rtirried  en  for  years 
an  Intense  eampjiiyn  ^pjinst  this  evH,  as 
wel".  «ts  &n  edu-'stional  proCTTim  to  explain 
exactly  It?  nature  and  Its  cawsie* — «  cam- 
pa:m  aoatetimes  p.ocuaed  at  being  repetitive 
ETxl  nK  iiotont'Tis.  Ttiday.  few  reeOftrs  In 
Peru  are  unaoqti&inted  with  this  probietn, 
jund  the  metots  of  overoonung  It,  which — 
reduced  lo  the  aunpi^efct  terms — is  to  try  to 
iiie  wiUiia  onef  budget  ajid  &u>p  prinuxig 
n  .t,es  But  let  me  not  daell  too  long  on 
thi.<;  JTublect.  Ttiere  is  a  saying  in  Spanish: 
"Cada  loco  con  Bti  tenie."  and  this  is  a 
favorite  and  recurring  theme  on  our  edi- 
torial page. 
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You  would  probably  be  amused,  and  more 
amused  than  pleased,  about  certain  news- 
paper practices  in  Peru.  There  are  prac- 
tically no  libel  laws  in  that  country,  and 
those  which  exist  are  never  put  Into  effect. 
At  least,  I  cannot  remember  one  case  where 
the  plaintiff  in  a  libel  suit  has  won  a  case 
Freedom  of  the  press  In  Peru  Is  carried  to 
an  extreme  unheard  of  In  this  country 
Glaring  headlines  call  for  the  overthrow  <>i 
the  Government,  qualify  members  of  the 
Congress  as  traitors  to  their  ccuntr-.-  and 
scld  to  foreign  Interests  But  such  liberty 
has  not  always  been  the  case  UndT  the 
las:  government,  250  assault  tr'.x>ps  atcariced 
La  Prensa  and  Jailed  my  husband  They 
had  Intended  to  apprehend  only  him,  but 
the  members  of  his  staff  who  were  stiU  in 
the  building  (it  was  2  ocloclt  in  the  morn- 
ing) surrounded  their  boss,  and  wouldn't 
let  the  police  get  near  him  Later  thpv 
forced  their  way  into  the  peniten'iary  with 
him,  to  the  dismay  of  the  warden,  who  had 
but  one  bed  ready.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
the  Prado  government,  after  talcing  office  as 
the  result  of  a  democratic  election  that  nf)t 
even  its  most  bitter  opponents  could  claim 
was  fraudulent,  was  to  guarantee  freedom  of 
the  press  in  Peru. 

Peru  Is  one  of  the  countries  in  S<!U-h 
America  where  there  has  never  been  any  real 
antl-Amerlcan  feeling.  You  may  be  sur- 
prised by  that  statement,  for  many  of  you 
Will  recall  that  Mr.  Nixon  had  a  few  stonrs 
thrown  at  him  during  his  stay  in  Lima  last 
year.  This  unfriendly  act  did  not  represent 
the  feeling  of  the  country  tow.ird  h.s  p^r- 
Bon.  but  was  organized  by  a  few  C  )mmu:::.st.s 
and  malcontents,  the  like  of  which  can  be 
found  In  any  count.'-y  in  the  world.  Let  me 
say  here,  although  I  m  sure  the  story  was 
well  covered  by  the  local  press.  tli.Vt  Mr 
Nixoi*  reacted  wah  the  great^^st  d:?nitv. 
patience,  and  courage,  and  thi>t  the  Peruvian 
press,  united  for  once,  was  loud  in  his  praise. 
and  its  condemnation  of  such  rowdyi.sm 

Peru  looks  toward  America  as  her  f.-lend 
and  coworker.  During  Dr  Prado  s  nrst  ad- 
ministration the  United  States  was  d-iAn 
Into  the  Second  World  War  I  believe  Peru 
was  the  first  South  American  country  ro  de- 
clare herself  on  the  side  of  the  United  Spates 
I  wasn't  there  at  the  time,  and  so  I  am  not 
absolutely  sure.  But  if  it  weren't  the  fi.-st  it 
was  one  of  the  first.  I  w.is  there  hr.wever. 
when  F>resldent  Roosevelt  died  and  our  -.».k! 
an  uninstructed  girl  from  the  Andes  who 
had  come  down  to  the  cap  tai  to  seek  her 
fortune,  but  was  hardly  an  expert  on  Inter- 
national relations,  brought  in  the  morning 
paper  one  day  with  the  observation,  'Seno- 
rita.  ha  muerto  el  Buen  Veclno   ■ 

Moreover.  American  companies  are  In  the 
vanguard  of  thDse  with  advan -ed  .';r>ci.al  pro- 
gram, building  their  empl  vees  houses, 
schools,  and  churches.  Interestingly  enough 
for  us  here,  let  me  point  out  that  the  Mar- 
cona  mining  company  is  a  shining  example 
of  this  enlightened  poM-y  Among  Its  top 
executives  are  f'-llow  Stan.'  .rd  graduates 
Henry  Mudd.  .^Uaa  Christenson  and  Ed 
Littlefleld. 

There  are  times,  of  cou.-se.  when  the  Pe- 
ruvian press  Justifiably  criticizes  the  United 
States.  Peru  has  been  hard  hit  economically 
In  recent  years  by  the  drop  in  the  world 
price  of  many  of  its  chief  export  commodi- 
ties. There  was  some  feeling  against  US. 
policies  in  1958.  Let  me  quote  what  Mr 
Marvm  Aiisky,  also  a  member  of  this  panel, 
had  to  say  at  the  time  On  September  22. 
1958.  President  Elsenhower  acted  und^-r  a 
section  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Art  e<:r:ipe 
clause  never  before  lised  Thus,  from  0<-- 
tober  1,  only  80  percent  of  the  1953-57  Pe- 
ruvian exports  of  lead  and  z:nc  were  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  United  Stav-s  The  pre.sa 
of  Peru  reacted,  understandably,  against 
this  change  In  U  S   policy." 
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It  seems  to  be  the  vogue  now  to  criticize 
US.  Ambassadors  all  over  the  world.  I  can 
only  speak  with  knowledge  of  those  I  have 
known  in  Peru.  In  the  last  decade,  this 
country  has  been  represented  by  first-class 
career  men.  Harold  Tlt'mah.  Elliot  O  Brlggs. 
and  now  The<xlore  C  Achilles.  Y<.u  will  be 
happy  to  learn  if  yo..  dont  already  know  it, 
that  the  la'ter  is  also  a  -Stanford  graduate. 
A  man  of  high  ideals  who  speaks  the  language 
fluently,  he  tackles  Peru  s  problems  with  Itfl 
relation  to  the  United  States,  not  In  a  rou- 
tine, halfhearted  manner,  but  rather  de- 
votes himself  With  all  his  Intelligence  and 
energy  to  Improving  Peruvian-American 
friendship. 

Another  popular  misconception  In  this 
part  of  the  world,  is  that  which  concerns 
the  Intentions  of  the  armed  forces  In  Latin 
American  countries.  Because  of  the  exist- 
ence of  dictatorships  In  some  countries,  and 
the  publicity  given  the  overthrow  of  the 
miiltary  governments  of  Per6n  in  Argentina. 
Rojaa  Plnilla  in  Colombia.  Perez  Jimenez  in 
Venez\jela.  and  Batista  in  Cuba,  many 
Americans  have  the  mistaken  Idea  that  the 
arm.ed  forces  of  Latin  countries  are  waiting 
anxiously  for  the  day  to  uike  over  the  gov- 
ernment. Not  at  all.  There  are  times  when 
the  only  way  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  a  dicta- 
tor, or  a  government  winch  is  going  against 
the  best  interests  of  Its  people.  Is  by  an 
upr.slng  of  the  military  against  that  govern- 
ment. Let  me  make  It  clear  that  the  mili- 
tary does  not  rise  against  the  people  of  Its 
country.  Perhaps  the  ciise  best  known  Is 
that  of  Gen.  Pedro  Aramburu.  now  on  a  visit 
to  the  United  States,  where  he  courageously 
rose  against  Peron  in  Argentina.  But  he 
stepped  down  from  power  as  soon  as  the 
country  was  settled,  and  made  way  for  fre« 
election. 

The  military  man  realizes  that  In  these 
days  the  main  problem  facing  a  government 
is  an  economic  one,  and  that  by  reason  of 
hl3  t.-alning  and  experience  he  Is  rarely  an 
expert  in  economic  matters  In  Peru,  the 
army  contributes  to  the  progress  of  the 
country  by  helping  to  build  r  .ads.  and  co- 
operates with  the  l(x;ai  authorities  in  remote 
p<^;i'^  with  the  campaign  against  Illiteracy. 
You  are  familiar  with  the  CARE  packages, 
sent  free  from  the  United  States  to  foreign 
count.'ies  in  need  of  such  assistance  But 
once  these  packages  arrive  at  the  country  of 
destination,  the  government — always  hard 
pressed  for  funds — must  take  care  of  their 
transportation  and  distribution,  at  times  a 
very  expensive  operation,  especially  so  In  a 
country  such  as  Peru,  which  Is  not  criss- 
crossed by  highways  and  railroads.  The 
Peruviin  Army  has  volunteered  to  use  lu 
trucks  and  personnel  to  do  this  Job  Also 
allow  me  to  say  that  many  military  men  are 
the  first  to  condemn  the  ridiculous  arma- 
ment race  which  afflicts  so  many  countries 
south  of  the   border  and   north  of   it,  too. 

I  am  very  sorry  that,  representing  my  hiis- 
band  here.  I  do  not  have  time  to  tell  you  of 
the  project  closest  to  his  heart;  the  Intro- 
duction of  an  overall  housing  program  and 
the  in  tlatlon  of  an  IntelUtjent  agricultural 
reform  Over  3  years  ago,  he  was  appointed 
by  President  Prado  to  head  a  conmiittee  of 
public  spirited  men  of  divergent  political 
creeds.  This  group  has  worked  hard  and 
long,  ulth  no  remuneration  whatever  except 
the  satisfaction  of  tackling  a  tough  problem 
and  the  determination  to  find  Its  solution 
One  ol  the  gratifying  results  of  Its  efforts 
has  be«'n  the  establishment  of  a  serious  and 
welI-or<anized  savings  and  loan  company  for 
the  first  time,  to  aid  people  In  the  achieve- 
ment of  every  man's  desire,  no  matter  in 
what  country  he  Uvea— a  home  of  his  own. 
Ju.st  bffore  I  left  Peru,  my  husband  not  as 
Prime  Minister,  but  as  prime  mover  of  this 
Idea,  culled  together  a  group  of  men  eco- 
nomically powerful  In  the  community  to 
se^k    their   financial   as   well    as   their   moral 


Rupjxjrt  of  a  newly  establK'-hed  Kavltiga  and 
loun  a&s.-iHtlon.  The  first  nillllun  sol.  ^ 
guen  was  donated  by  W  R  Grace  ti  Co..  ai.d 
many  others,  :  .-»  ..;r.  as  wtU  as  local,  follimcd 
suit.  By  happy  coincidence,  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  Grace's.  Mr  John  D  J  Moore,  will 
address    today's    luncheon    meeting 

I  must  close  now.  although  I  could  go  on  ' 
discussing  Peru  Indefinitely,  believe  me. 
But  I  do  want  to  say.  that  like  the  United 
States,  Peru  U  a  country  founded  uoon  and 
guided  by  Christian  principles  The  great 
majority  of  Its  people  are  Catholic,  and  they 
excuse  much,  but  never  a  denial  of  faith 
With  the  grace  of  God.  both  of  my  countries, 
side  by  side  will  emerge  in  either  a  cold  or 
a  hot  war  gloriously  victorious  I  am  sure 
all  of  you  will  join  me  when  I  say  a  fervent 
"Viva  el  Peru." 
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There  beinu  no  objef-tion.  the  editorials 

wt; f  ord'  :rd  Lo  be  pnnied  in  Ihe  Record, 
as  follow.- 5  • 
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ANTI-JEWISH  Dl-JklON.^'I-RATIONS 
Mr  J.^VITS  Mr  Prr-.sidf-nt,  I  know 
that  so  very  early  in  t!,»'  M^^sion  we  do 
not  generally  deal  with  maiieis  of  mo- 
ment. However,  I  believe  my  colleagues 
will  Indulge  me  for  calling  attention  to 
one  situation — namely,  the  most  regret- 
table and  deeply  tragic  outbreak  of  antl- 
Semitlc  and  pro-Nazi  manife.stations  In 
West  Germany  on  Chri.stma.s  K\r,  and 
the  rash  of  similar  demonstrations  and 
anti-Catholic  incidents  which  have 
spread  to  more  than  a  dozen  We.stem 
countries  m  the  succeeding  weeks. 
Certainly  they  warrant  our  t^rave  con- 
cern. 

They  warrant  our  severest  condemna- 
tion,   and    that    of    civilized    men    and 
women  everywhere.    The  significance  of 
the  paint  smears  and  scurrility  that  have 
marred    the    walls    of    synagogues    and 
churches  can  be  minimized  only  at  our 
peril.     They  mean  that  enclave.s  of  to- 
Uhtarian  danger  of  the  extremist  right 
continue  to  persist  here  in  the  free  world, 
waiting  to  take  advantage  of  any  com- 
placency.     News    re;x)rts    indicate    that 
ultra-right-wing  elements  are  responsi- 
ble for  these  outbreaks,  and  that  their 
acts  represent  a  kind  of  probing  oi)era- 
tion    to    test    the    worlds    reaction       A 
genuine,  widespread  expression  of  public 
indignation  would  make  clear  that  we  in 
this   day   and  age   will  not  tolerate   the 
malignant  evil  of  bigotry  and  prejudice 
At    the    same    time,    we    should    extend 
every   support   to   the   German    Federal 
Republic,  imder  Chancellor  Adenauer,  in 
its  efforts  to  uproot  anti-Semitism  and 
punish  the  hoodlums  responsible  for  de- 
facing   the    Bonn    governments    name. 
Especially  Western  Europe  can  show  now 
support  for  and  confidence  in  Chancellor 
Adenauer's  determination  to  establish  a 
new  road  of  interfaith  understanding  for 
the  German  people  and  of  free  institu- 
tions which  cannot  tolerate  neo-nazism. 
In   this  connection.  I  ask   unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  editorials  from  the  New 
York  Times,  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une, the  New  York  Post,  the  Washington 
Post,  and  the  Long  Island  Dally  Press, 
commenting   on   this   problem.     I   hope 
that  the  example  set  by  these  splendid 
editonaLs  will  be  emulated  by  public  of- 
ficials,    radio    and    TV    commentators. 
news  analysts,  and  others,  and  that  all 
of  us  will  express  with  the  utmost  vigor 
our  condemnation  of  these  vicious  anti- 
Semitic  ani  anti-Catholic  excesses. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Dec 
N»o-Ka7J  OrrnAGijs 
Af^  the  Wr  I  jrej.ar«,  to  nn^et  Pr- mier 
Khrushchev  at  the  summit  to  deUiU  Un 
fate  of  Gcrraany.  that  country  Is  sudcmly 
being  subjected  to  what  begins  to  look  like 
a  oooeerted  eeries  nf  neo-Nnrl  ou^mrf**  with 
anti-SemlUc  and  nnU-Csthcdk  mpiicau.jn.s 
and    Communist    cr.j«.' -ro».nr«-'   jru. 

Following  only  Tjnua-ivi  .nrsacv.x^  a.'ter 
the  war  the  new  ...  .;  ..  1 1  o'.  i:.  on  Christ- 
mas Eve  wth  the  ti  ."  .'..n.  i.  u  th  «wa«tika 
croweB  and  antl-Semitlc  invectives  of  a  new 
•jrnagogue  and  an  ajitl-Narl  memorial  In 
Colof^ne.  TTiey  have  since  spread  to  at  least 
flv«  other  towns  and  Include  the  similar 
desecration  of  Catholic  churches.  the 
smearing  of  swastikas  on  stores,  walls,  park 
benches  and  war  memorials 

These  outrages,  which  revive  memories  of 
the  Tfazt  -terror,  hsre  rightly  caused  re- 
vulsion throuphoot  the  clvlilred  world.  In- 
cluding Wff.t  Germany.  The  German  Gov- 
•ranMDt.  «hlch  has  outlawed  nazlsm.  antl- 
W<tHitMtm  and  comm'oniam.  and  taken  steps 
to  atone  for  Naxl  eriaMB,  }olnB  an  arou8«>d 
pubUc  opinion  In  denouncing  the  new 
*>ttmaam.  The  perpetrators  of  Uie  Colopne 
OTTtraee  have  v,#^n  arre*-<-<l  and  the  Rftrhtlst 
ephnter  p^.'-v  wr.i  n  .M-^wried  them  noM^- 
larpj.  Fu  'p.-- ■    .1  ■:    bv  the  pfv  err.rr..-nt 

TT'.e  VS>?  '.TMians  havi  st^v-ia!  reasons 
t'  ta>  (■  PI  >  -  :u  .'t:i;"J  tn  Uils  n.attcr.  Re- 
^o-.rdf'd  (\  Mr:  i.y.  Ives  L/iese  ii.rider.ts  may 
not  be  verv  Ji'lrrrT.t  from  sim.ilar  incidents 
In  other  c.  aiur:e«,  but  the  West  Germans 
cannot  alToTd  to  forget  that  anti-Scraltlsm 
and  aiiu-Ca  .holtcUm  were  ainong  tlie  runes 
In  the  ints<i'-t  on  whirii  the  NazJF  climbed 
to  p<'»fr  h.  o  ;  ,«t  sT.v  new  man.fe-tatlon 
of  t;.c..-  ;i«:  1,4,  „.  ideoi'vy  mu--!  compromise 
both  Cie.'iua  >  •  m<jra,  r*luib;ut.ai<  n  nud 
political    lull, re 

There  fcre  iouk  indi<-iit;  ns,  Inrludine  fre- 
quent vislU  of  U\«  <>  ioi-ne  ofienders  to 
CommunUl  E^ast  Cte.'m«ny.  U-iSt  Commu- 
nUU  »re  be.»ind  si.me  of  thete  incidents. 
This  would  Ike  in  line  with  present  Srviet 
tacUos.  The  Sovieu  «nUe  ..r,  in,.si  V.  tjt-m 
leaders  but  a  tack  West  Gvtv.ni  ,  a;  d  '>.«•- 
daily  Chancellor  Adenauer  a«  tv\„.i^..  .-.  •  " 
"mllltarlsUc-  and  in  effett  Nwl-ru  •  a.  and 
neo-Nazi  and  antl-SemiUc  outrages  could 
"well  serve  their  purpose  of  discrediting  West 
Germany  at  this  time 

For  this  reason  the  West  muft  remain  on 
guard  not  only  against  aiiy  Nazi  revival 
but  against  any  Soviet  scheme  to  frighten 
It  Into  ostracizing  Germany. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Jan.  4 
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STNA£0CUXS    and    SWASmCAS 

The  outbreak  of  antl-SemlUc  <iemonstra- 
tlons  In  Germany,  which  began  with  the 
Christmas  Eve  desecration  of  the  newly  re- 
built Cologne  synagogue  and  has  spread  to 
other  cities,  b-lngs  a  disheartening  echo  of 
a  pa.«t  which  -.hat  nation  is  trying  to  bury. 
But  the  reartl-m  to  it  has  also  brought  erl- 
dencje  of  the  d<'ep  determination  that  It  shall 
be  buried 

There  is  talk  of  outlawing  the  neo-Nasn 
Party  which  H  suspected  of  reRp.«slbtlitv 
Chancellor  Adenauer,  who  had  himself  de- 
livered an  address  from  the  pulpit  of  the 
Cologne  synagogue  when  it  furmaily  r«> opened 
3  months  ago.  sent  a  message  to  its  rtinbi 
declaring  that  all  decent  Germans  shared 
his  revulsion  at  the  sacrilege  Preiidcni 
Luebke.  In  a  New  Year's  Eve  address,  de- 
clared that  "P'le  Is  deeply  alarmed  at  such 
brutallzntion  "  and  called  for  vigilance  "In 
preventing  abhr>rrent  occurrences  which  In- 
jure the  defenseless  and  besmirch  the  name 
of  Germany."  Responsible  citizens  on  all 
levels  have  reacted  with  anger  and  disgust. 


Ocr:niUiy  has  reason  to  be  especially  sen- 
sli,ve  aJxjut  anti-Semitism;  its  outbreak 
th'TP  t  .ur^fs  bifer  memories  shared  by 
n.illi'^n?  and  rerallr  all  too  vividly  one  of 
the  most  brutal  chapters  fn  the  Kwi^  hlrtory 
of  man-F  Inhumanity  to  man.  It  sUnps  the 
ccM^.^cienct  of  a  natkJn  where  thoosand.s  have 
made  pit^Timft^es  to  tne  mass  grave  in  whicli 
Ajine  hTR:.*:  aes  buried  fc:id  in  which,  ii. 
city  after  city,  when  the  play  ba^ed  r,n  her 
diary  swept  Germany,  capacity  tucUences  sat 
after  the  final  curtain,  snmpt'mes  for  a  full 
5  mlHTUes.  tn  stlet.t  and  remorseful   Tribute 

Bui  bleo*«  and  hs:e  mfrchftnts  are  not  the 
pi.a-  le  (>r  lij.v  one  nation  aloi.e  1'\,e  oui- 
r..^eb  ii,  tiem-iitji;,  have  bern  r  ipjed  in  oUifr 
nations  <  including  our  own  i ,  the  Uniuxi 
States  has  had  ii-s  synagogue  bomblp.pF  a:..; 
still  has  iU  Ku  Klux  Klan.  Such  per.-  ,;„- 
however,  speak  only  for  themselves,  not  lor 
a  nation;  and  It  Is  them.'^elves.  not  their 
target  of  the  moment,  whom  they  mark  for 
the  scorn  of  humanity. 

[From  the  New  York  Post.  Jan.  4.  1960] 
SwAsrriKAS  in  the  New  Gep.mant 

Chancellor  Adenauer  and  other  German 
spokesmen  have  risen  in  prompt  succession 
to  denounce  the  anti-Semitic  and  anti- 
CathoUc  episodes  which  have  marred  the 
German  landscape  In  recent  days,  evoking 
dark  remembrance  of  things  not  long  past. 
Their  statements  have  been  blunt  and 
forthright;  yet  they  do  not  offer  total  re- 
assurance to  a  world  etUl  haunted  by  mem- 
ory of  the  Hitler  nightmare. 

For  one  thing,  the  shock  and  surprise 
exhibited  by  the  German  leaders  has  a  dis- 
turbing quality.  Time  and  again  they  had 
proclaimed  that  Germany  had  successfully 
emerged  from  the  sickness  of  Naii.sm;  pre- 
sumably they  were  convinced  the  recovery 
was  complete.  Now  they  seem  bnfBrd  and 
Inept  ae  tliey  seek  to  oope  with  the  F\-mp- 
tonis  of  recurrence. 

It  would  be  both  unwise  and  unfair  to 
exaggerate  what  has  occurred  eo  far  The 
Incidents  are  still  scatu-red.  the  perpewatorF 
pelatlveiy  few,  and  evidence  as  to  how  the 
new  spaam  of  hatred  has  been  incited  re- 
mains unclear.  But  It  would  be  equal  foUy 
to  dismiss  these  WTetched  events  a.-=  incon- 
sequential. The  world  has  made  that  mis- 
take before. 

Indeed,  exactly  such  evaFLm  may  be  re- 
sponsible in  large  measure  for  the  prj^sent 
condition.  As  a  Bonn  dispatch  to  the  Tunes 
noted  yesterday 

'Repeated  incidenU  have  shown  that  mrist 
German  echoolchlldren  kix.  «  In  tie  or 
nothing  of  what  Hitler  and  the  Nslzis  did. 
except  perhaps  that  Hitler  built  the  auto- 
bfthns  and  wiped  out  i^nen^.ploymer.T  This 
Bllence  In  the  schools  has  been  compounded 
by  even  tighter  silence  in  the  homes  " 

There  have  been  momentary  exhibits  of 
German  recollection  and  remorse,  such  as 
the  anguished  respcaise  of  CTerra  n  audieucc? 
to  the  showing  of  •'The  D.ary  of  .Vine 
PYaiLk."  Too  many  oider  (~;ermhn.<!.  however, 
have  seemed  to  prefer  to  dr  .p  the  \khoie 
subject,  as  If  they  could  not  bear  to  discuae 
their  own  guilt  with  their  children.  Trs- 
policy  of  evasion  ha*  nuide  u  easier  for  neo- 
Naels  to  rerun,  i  t-situjiiS  of  eminence, 
both  in  the  sci..)  .*.';  ..nd  oiher  key  areas 

We  do  not  question  the  earnestness  of 
innst  of  the  German  leaden  who  have  co:.- 
demned  and  repudiated  these  new  marufes- 
tations  of  an  un*  ured  ailment  Nor  do  we 
suggest  there  are  fLn.ple  remedies.  We  say 
only  ttiat  the  warning:  i.<:  clear  and  tl;.:t 
words  must  be  acconpanled  by  deeds — beirin- 
nlns  In  the  school rcxwn  ai.d  extending  to 
many  other  pha.«;es  of  cierman  life. 

Perhaps  the  m<Tf;t  m^ilnous  aspect  of  the 
current  outbreaks  is  t.hat  they  occur  In  a 
time  of  rising  German  prosperitT,  and  seem 
to  reflect  an  element  of  cont^ipion  I'he 
time  for  drastic  countermcatures  is  i.^-j^. 


IFn3m   the   Washington    Post.   Jan     5,    1960] 
Vixtra     AND     E>roKMic 

The  New  Year  has  bocun  mo-^t  dlscon- 
oerunely  with  a  aeries  of  anU-Jewtih  dem- 
onstrations, many  erf  them  in  places  where 
Ui:s  form  o!  socisu  virulence  has  never  been 
a  hcr-u^ui  ffcctor  On  the  sacae  c:av  incidents 
hare  been  reported  from  Mc:bcurr.e,  Vl\\ia\, 
Parma  Stockholm,  O.<5lo,  Copenhagen,  Lon- 
don. Lewis,  Manch«>ster  Dartf  -rd  Glasp^w, 
Dublin,  Antwerp.  Am.<5teTd*m  Athens  Ne\n- 
York  and  Los  Anfelee  as  well  as  from  Ber- 
lin. Frankfurt  Hanibu.'-g.  t-.r.d  Vienna,  Ail 
in  a:i  ab,.ut  60  such  demonftrauons  have 
been    rep^^rtcd    oi\   three  cox^l.nents. 

As  Uj  precisely  what  it  ail  signifies,  there 
Fpem  to  be  two  theories.  One  of  them,  ap- 
parently sha.'-ed  by  many  American  Jews,  Is 
that  the  m->re  recent  Incidents  are  sporadic 
and  spontaneous,  the  work  of  individual 
cranks  ar.d  fanatics  or  of  sen.'at; -»n-5ceking 
arloJescents  inspired  by  the  publicity  given 
to  the  cycle  of  outrages  in  West  o'rmaMv. 
which  began  with  the  desecration  of  a  new 
FrnpT'-'pue  at  Colopne  on  Chri5tmas  Eve. 
The  other  view  shared  by  some  Jew?  abroad 
and  by  supp-.rU-s  of  Uie  Bonn  government, 
is  that  the  demon^tratu^ns  have  been  or- 
ganized for  carefuhy  calculated  political 
purposes. 

To  accept  the  latter  view  Is  of  course  to 
raise  the  question  who  has  organized  the 
demonstrations  and  why.  Some  bc'.ieve 
them  to  be  the  result  of  an  arrancement 
among  the  various  groups  of  neo-Pa.>;cist  ex- 
tremL-sts  which  exist  under  different  names 
in  various  coiin tries.  German  source..'--  say, 
however,  that  the  neo-Fasclsts,  howe\  er 
fanatical,  simply  do  not  possess  an  organi- 
zation capable  of  demonstrat.ons  on  such  a 
scale  but  that  the  Commur.if  ts  do.  and  that 
the  plain  purpose  is  to  weaken  the  rurport 
of  the  Bonn  povertiment  among  its  Western 
allies  by  .Tvivlng  memories  of  the  horrors 
perpe* rated  under  the  Third  Reich  This 
view  is  given  a  good  deal  erf  plausibilUy  by 
the  edit  iriiU  reacUon  of  the  Couimunis't 
press,  which  has  already  begun  to  denounce 
the  Bonn  government  far  Its  ";ndu:rer.ce" 
toward  "militarist  and  Prj;clsi  provoca- 
teur? '■ 

IT!  t.  no«  'Me  Born  eovernment  h.is  made 
n-  direct  arcusatlon  of  Communist  collusion 
with  th'>  neo-Nazi  demonstrators  and  tangi- 
ble proof  of  It  appears  to  be  stUl  lacking. 
But  ■■indulgent"  is  certainly  a  strange  word 
to  describe  lt.£  au;tude  of  Indignation  and 
alarm , 


i 


[Prom  the  Long  Island  Dally  Press  Jan. 

6    19601 

Th-v   Gr-RMs   or    H^tt   Art  rrir    Wokst 

The  Fwa.'^r'.kas  painted  on  two  smac^rues 
over  the  ■werkend  sm^ar  the  entire  Long 
Island   community. 

The  rock  that  crashes  tliroiurh  the  window 
of  a  church  of  any  faith  Injuref  all  decent 
people — of  all  races    creeds,  and  colors. 

S  .  do  oU-.er  acts  and  lorras  of   bigotry. 

Ii  IS  uiu  easy  to  shrug  off  such  Incidents 
as  the  work  of  crackpots  or  irre&po.^ible 
young  pe.  pie  Anyone,  young  or  o".d.  who 
will  paint  hate  symbols  on  building  or 
lleht  fiwy  crosses  certainly  1<  wnrped  in  his 
•ttJtude  tom-ard  his  feliowman,  his  C'.  untry 
and  his  God,  if  he  has  one. 

The  perms  of  hate  are  the  worst  of  alL 
The>-  must  be  conquerevi  This  calls  f  ir  the 
sternest  attei.t.jn  by  our  poUce  and  other 
offi  lala. 

iiayor  Wagner  summed  up  ptihllc  ojiinion 
when  he  t.aid :  "The  desecration  of  a  re- 
llgi  'US  Institution  is  a  shameful  and  cow- 
ardly act  New  York  has  no  rojm — and 
never  w'.n  hare  room— for  such  Nazi-like 
tactics.  We  cannot  and  will  not  permit  a 
renaissanre  of  Hlt'.erlsm  here  or  anrwhere 
else  In  the  world.  We  paid  too  high  a  price 
to  crush  It  once  before." 
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Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield,  if  I  may. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  decent 
people  in  every  clime  are  shocked  and 
dismayed  and  entertain  the  deepest  in- 
dignation at  the  ugly  efforts  directed  by 
bigots  against  peoples,  because  of  their 
religion  or  because  of  their  race  or  be- 
cause of  their  color,  whether  undertaken 
in  free  America  or  in  any  other  country 
C-'  the  globe.  Surely  to  the  extent  'h^t 
we,  who  represent  free  peoples.  ca:i  indi- 
cate our  own  grave  concern,  we  shall  have 
helped  contribute  our  mite  to  the  elim- 
ination in  the  future  of  the  kind  of  su- 
premely URly  work  to  which  my  friend. 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  has  just 
alluded. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
Mr.  MORSE  subsequently  said:  Mr 
President,  I  wish  to  as.sociate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  fMr.  J.avitsi  and  of  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Kuchel)  in  regard 
to  what  appears  to  be  a  rising  tide  of 
anti-Semitism  in  various  parts  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimou.s  Ci-^:\- 
sent  that  these  brief  remark.s  bo  pnntrd 
in  the  Record  immediately  following  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  of  the  Senator  from  Cahfornia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  therp 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sena'or 
from  Oregon':'  The  Chair  hears  none. 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  PresicK^nt.  history 
has  a  habit  of  repeating  itself.  I  wou'.d 
point  out  to  the  Government  and  to  the 
people  of  West  Germany  and  to  the  eov- 
emments  and  to  the  peoples  of  other 
countries  where  there  has  been  evidence 
in  recent  days  of  a  growing  anti-Semitic 
feeling  that  free  men  and  women  every- 
where are  watchintj  them.  For  a  lon>r 
time,  Mr.  President,  the  free  nations  of 
the  world  were  rather  reticent  in  protest- 
ing against  similar  beginnings  of  an*:!- 
Semitism  in  Hitler  Germany  I  liope 
such  reticence  will  not  prevail  at  thi.s 
time.  I  hope  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  will  make  very  clear  to  those  coun- 
tries in  which  this  anti-Jewish  bi^'otry  is 
rearing  its  ugly  head  again  that  freedom 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  such  mtoL-r- 
ance. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  I  opposed  the 
Eisenhower  doctrine  in  the  Middle  Ea.st, 
was  that  I  could  not  get  the  Senate  to 
adopt  an  amendment  which  would  have 
required  some  commitments  before  the 
fact  on  the  part  of  the  heads  of  some 
governments,  which  were  to  be  ailed 
imder  that  doctrine,  that  they  would  de- 
sist from  their  threats  that  they  would 
wipe  the  State  of  Israel  off  the  face  of 
the  map  at  the  first  opportunity.  Mr. 
President,  there  has  been  no  change  in 
that  anti-Semitic  attitude  on  the  part 
of  those  governments. 

We  have  now  pending  a  proposal  for 
a  loan  to  Nasser  of  Egypt  for  improve- 
ments of  the  Suez  Canal.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  one  Senator  who  protests  the  in- 
vestment of  a  single  American  dollar  In 
any  improvements  In  the  Suez  Canal 
until      Nasser     reverses     himself     and 


chanf  es  his  attitude  with  regard  to  his 
discriminations  against  the  State  of  Is- 
rael. His  insistence  on  continuing  a 
policy  that  ships  destined  for  Israel  shall 
not  gD  throut,'h  the  Suez  Canal  and  the 
free  nation  of  Israel  shall  not  have  any 
privileges  to  use  that  waterway  disquali- 
fies his  canal  project  for  an  American 
loan. 

Mr  President,  it  is  well  to  talk  about 
supporting  freedom,  but  the  test  is 
whether  we  will  act  in  protecting  free- 
dom. The  request  by  Nasser  for  a  Suez 
Cana,  loan  is  another  opportunity.  In 
my  oinnion,  for  us  to  demonstrate  to  the 
world  that  freedom  is  not  a  cliche  with 
us,  but  is  a  way  of  life.  We  can  demon- 
strate, with  regard  to  the  Suez  Canal. 
that  we  do  not  intend  to  support  with 
American  dollars  a  nation  which  insists 
upon  following  an  anti-Semitic  course 
of  action. 


INTEREST  RATE  LABELING 


OPPO.^ITiriN  riF  UNIVKR^ITY  OF 
WI.^Cr)N\-~I.\'  lo  LOYALTY  OATH 
REQLTPvEMENT  OF  NATIONAL 
D?  FrlNSE  EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  very  proud  to  inform  the  Senate 
that  :he  University  of  Wisconsin  has  be- 
come the  first  land-grant  institution  in 
America  to  go  publicly  and  officially  on 
record  against  the  loyalty  oath  require- 
ment of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  a 
long  and  noble  history  of  dedication  to 
the  f.earch  for  truth  and  its  constant 
companion  the  freedom  to  si^eak  or  not 
to  speak,  untrammeled  by  any  dictation 
or  domination,  evtii  m  the  name  of 
patri  iti.^m 

This  action  by  the  faculty  of  the  Unl- 
versry  of  Wisconsin  makes  this  U.S. 
Sena:or  deeply  proud  of  the  State  he 
m  p£.rt  represents  and  the  great  State 
university  that  continues  to  serve  as 
such  an  inspiring  moral  and  intellectual 
leader  for  our  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  news- 
pape:-  article  reporting  the  action  by 
the  I'niversity  of  Wisconsin  on  the  stu- 
dent loyalty  oath  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  th^  tx)dy  of  the  Record. 

Th^'re  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

WisccNSi.N  U.vrvER.srTY  Prote-sts  US.  Loyalty 
Oath 

\tit  TRAN  Wi«i  ,  J.tnuarv  ^  -  The  Univer- 
sity ,f  Wi.sr<.r.^:n  v..'l;v  v. .ui  the  first  land- 
grant  IniitiMm.m  to  tn^e  a  s'.ind  against  the 
loyalty  nnih  rpqi.n.'-pment  <>t  the  National 
Defence  E  luca'ion  Art 

F.1C  ilty  members  voted  to  ask  the  next 
session  of  CongresB  to  eliminate  the  loyalty 
oath  Drovl.slon  as  a  condition  of  eligibility 
for  St  Jdents  who  wl.sh  to  borrow  money  to 
contlr.ue  their  e<lucatlons 

The  act  aafca  students  borrowing  monev  to 
sign  an  affidavit  saying  they  are  not  rn»-nibfrs 
of  organizations  listed  as  subversive  hv  tne 
U.S.    Attorney   General's    office 

The  university  so  far  has  received  s:  27,- 
794  under  the  program 

A  liind-grant  institution  la  a  S'ate  ur.l- 
verslt;/,  a^lcultural  or  industrial  coLoge  in 
the  United  States  receiving  Oovernment 
lands  or  funds  under  the  Federal  Land -Grant 
Acts  or  1862  and  1890. 


Mr  PROXMTIiE  Mr.  President.  I 
happily  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  enthusiastic.  If  slightly  be- 
mused, endorsement  of  the  proposal  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Douglas  1.  which  I  cosponsor.  to  require 
interest  rate  lat>elint;.  This  endorse- 
ment comes  from  the  Nation's  leading 
financial  daily  newspaper,  and  argues 
eloquently  for  the  solid  moral  value  In 
the  Douglas  proposal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  today's  Wall  Street  Journal 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The-e  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SPOTUCHT    on    DlBT 

The  Democrats,  our  Mr.  Novak  reporU 
from  Washington,  want  to  put  a  legislative 
spotlight  on  how  the  high  cost  of  debt  adds 
to  the  total  cost  of  things  people  buy. 

The  plan,  sponsored  by  Senator  EtoucLAs, 
is  to  pass  a  law  to  require  Interest  rate 
labeling  on  consumer  Installment  pur- 
cha.-^es.  mortgages,  and  the  like.  Thus,  a 
customer  buying  a  TV  set  on  InstallmenU 
would  be  told  not  only  the  list  price  and 
the  rate  of  Interest  on  the  balance  but  also 
the  total  cost.  Including  all  the  Interest, 
over  the  entire  period  of  the  payments. 

Well,  we  don't  know  that  a  law  will  neces- 
sarily help  matters.  But  it  would  certainly 
be  a  good  thing  If  more  people  realised  how 
much  It  adds  to  the  total  cost  of  anything 
when  the  payment  Is  c*  ferred  to  the  future. 

Mori  people  would  be  surprised,  we  think. 
to  learn  how  much  Interest  coets  add  to  the 
total  cost  of  things  When  a  man  t.-ikes  out 
a  •10,000  mortgage  for  20  years,  he  Is  UBUilly 
aware  In  a  general  way  that  he  is  paying 
extra  each  month  for  the  privilege  of  post- 
poning payment.  But  how  many,  we  wonder, 
realize  that  on  a  4-pcrcent  mortgage  this 
adds  about  $4,500  to  the  nominal  price  he 
thinks  he's  paying  for  the  house?  Or  that 
at  6  percent  this  added  cost  is  nearer 
•7,000 — much  more  than  half  again  the  ap- 
parent size  of  the  mortgage? 

A  good  many  more  people  would  be  sur- 
prised, we  think,  to  learn  how  much  of 
their  tax  bill— which  they  may  think  goes 
to  such  worthy  enterprises  as  national  de- 
fense— Is  likewise  paid  In  Interest  on  the 
huge  debt  which  their  Oovernment.  with 
the  help  of  these  self -same  Democratic  poli- 
ticians, has  piled  up  over  the  years. 

Every  time  our  Government  decides  to  do 
something  for  us  now — build  a  road,  let  us 
say.  or  a  dam — and  pay  for  It  later  the  fmU 
cost  is  a  lot  bigger  than  the  nominal  co«t. 
Because  of  this  cumulative  debt  from  the 
past,  often  so  casually  assumed,  the  Gov- 
ernment this  year  had  to  budget  more  than 
18  bUllon  Just  to  pay  Interest  on  Its  debt. 

Properly  spotlighted,  this  could  prove 
quite  Illuminating  to  the  taxpayers  It 
means  that  $1  of  every  $10  the  tax  col- 
lector extracts  from  him  Is  a  present  penalty 
for  past  Indulgence.  Or  put  another  way.  It 
means  that  In  a  decade  the  taxpayers  must 
shell  out  for  past  debts  alone  the  equivalent 
of  a  whole  year's  $80  billion  budget 

It  would  help.  too.  if  the  (ipotlight  was 
aimed  a  little  bit  Into  the  future  Budget 
Director  Stans.  for  example,  has  estimated 
that  right  now  the  Oovernment  of  the 
United  States  has  piled  up  future  obliga- 
tions, representing  a  mortgage  agali\at  all 
taxjiayers  tomorrow,  of  $750  billion.  This  U 
more  than  twice  what  the  public  label  sh-ws 
as  the  nominal  national  debt. 
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We  Just  v'lsh  Senator  Douglas  and  the 
other  liberal  Democrats,  In  their  zeal  for 
Illuminated  labels,  would  start  a  campaign 
to  spread  soaie  light  in  thU  direction  also. 


ELIMINATION  OF  SPECIAL  TAX 
DEDUCT  ION  FOR  DIVIDEND 
RECIPIENTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
.session  the  di.stingulshed  juni.  •  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy],  in- 
troduced 11  bill — which  passed  this 
body,  but  died  in  the  House — de.signed 
to  end  the  present  provision  in  the  tax 
laws  which  provides  a  si>ecial  tax  deduc- 
tion for  dividend  recipients.  That 
McCarthy  proposal  wa.s  attacked  on  the 
grounds  that  dividends  deserve  special 
consideration  for  one  particular  reason. 
OpponenUs  of  the  McCarthy  bill  argued 
that  dividends  are  already  taxed  in- 
directly through  the  corporation  income 
tax  They  argue  that  the  special  tax 
deduction  herefore  constitutes  a  par- 
tial compe.Tsation  for  the  corporation 
income  ta.\  which  dividends  already 
bear. 

Those  of  us  who  supported  the 
McCarthy  bill  disputed  this  contention. 
We  pwtnted  out  that  corporation 
customers  bear  at  least  part  of  the  in- 
cidence of  the  corporation  income  tax 
In  higher  prices  for  the  goods  the 
corporation  sells;  and  that  therefore  the 
consumer  is  as  much  entitled  to  a 
special  tax  deduction  as  is  the 
stockholder 

In  gener.il.  the  financial  community 
and  its  spokesmen  took  the  stockholder 
side,  and  argued  that  the  stockholder 
bore  the  full  incidence  of  the  corpora- 
tion income  tax.  Letters  from  Pres- 
ident Funston,  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  for  instance,  addressed  to 
me  and  other  Senators,  did  this. 

On  November  16,  the  main  premise 
of  those  of  us  who  supported  the 
McCarthy  amendment  was  supf>orted  by 
a  remarkably  telling  authority  under 
the  circumstances.  On  the  front  page 
Of  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  George 
Shea,  the  wi.se  and  responsible  com- 
mentator for  this  great  financial  news- 
paper, wrote: 

When  thrre  Is  talk  of  reducing  the 
corporate  tax  the  alternative  frequently 
suggested  U  a  manufacturers'  sales  tax. 
The  difficult  ,r  is  that  many  people,- Includ- 
ing this  writer,  don't  see  too  much  difference 
In  the  net  effect  of  the  two  Corporations 
must  collect  the  Income  tax  they  pay  from 
their  customers  through  the  prices  they 
charge  them  Just  as  they  would  have  to  do 
with  a  tax  on  the  goods  they  sell. 

Let  me  repeat  that  last  sentence  from 
the  front  page  of  last  November's  Wall 
Street  Journal,  and  let  us  think  of  it 
in  terms  of  who  really  bears  the  burden 
of  the  corporation  income  tax: 

CorporaUous  must  collect  the  Income  tax 
they  pay  fro.-n  their  customers  through  the 
prices  they  charge  them.  Just  as  they  would 
have  to  do  with  a  tax  on  the  goodi>  they 
sell. 

So  says  the  Wall  Street  Journal  I 
say  the  Jou  nal  is  right;  and  if  It  is.  the 
whole  case  against  the  McCarthy  bill 
goes  up  in  smoke  It  becomes  obvious 
that  If  we  agree  with   the  Wall  Street 


Journal,  then  it  follows  that  the  special 
tax  deduction  permitted  dividends  is  an 
unwarranted,  unjustified,  special  privi- 
lefie  which  results  in  a  lower  tax  rate  for 
dividend  income  than  for  wage  income 
and  other  income — a  si:)ecial  privilege 
that   caimot    be  justified. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  body  of  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm    the    Wall    Street    Journal.    Nov.    16, 

1659) 
The  Outlook  :  Appraisal  or  Cvrhent  Trends 
IN  Business  and  Finance 
Today  hearings  will  start  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Commltt^'e  on  possible  ways 
of  revising  the  Income  tax  law,  with  the 
laudable  purpose  of  obtaining  more  revenue 
through  lower  tax  rates.  The  Idea  is  to  close 
"loopholes"  whereby  some  groups  escape 
their  full  tax.  which  would  bring  in  enough 
added  revenue  to  lower  the  rates  for  those 
who  do  pay  fully. 

Unfortunately,  not  too  much  reliance 
should  be  placed  on  the  hopes  for  more  rev- 
enue through  the  closing  of  loopholes.  The 
word  loopholes  Is  widely  used  to  mean  three 
different  kinds  of  tax  avoidance  or  evasion. 
whereas  It  should  properly  be  applied  to 
only  one. 

A  true  loophole  is  a  provision  which  per- 
mits legal  avoidance  of  tax  by  recipients  of 
Income  which  Congress  Intended  to  tax 
For  Instance,  years  ago  It  used  to  be  possible 
for  a  man  with  a  loss  on  a  stock  he  wanted 
to  keep,  to  sell  It  and  buy  It  back  the  same 
day  and  reduce  the  amount  of  his  taxable 
Income  by  the  loss  on  the  sale  But  Con- 
gress stopped  that,  and  over  the  years  has 
closed  many  other  true  loopholes  The  few 
left  probably  don't  account  for  very  much 
lost  revenvie. 

People  who  claim  there  are  still  big  locp- 
holes  left  usually  have  In  mind  two  other 
kinds  of  Income.  One  Is  Income  that  illegal- 
ly escapes  tax,  such  as  unreported  dividends 
or  unrep>orted  savings-bank  Interest.  Tliafs 
not  a  loophole,  but  an  administrative  prob- 
lem. Estimates  of  how  much  revenvie  Is  thus 
lost  run  as  high  as  a  billion  or  two,  but  that 
Is  mostly  guesswork.  In  the  firpt  place  the 
larger  a  taxpayer's  Income,  the  less  likely  he 
is  as  a  general  rule  to  dare  to  cheat  by  fall- 
ing to  rep>ort  Income.  In  the  second  place, 
some  so-called  unreported  Income  accrues  to 
people  with  Incomes  so  small  they  shouldn't 
pay  tax  anyhow — such  as  youngsters  who've 
been  given  a  savings  account. 

Another  kind  of  tax-free  Income,  or  In- 
come taxed  at  reduced  rates,  which  Is  often 
falsely  called  a  beneficiary  of  loopholes  In 
the  law,  is  Income  that  Congress  fully  In- 
tended to  treat  favorably.  One  example  Is 
the  Income  from  producing  oil  wells  to  the 
extent  It  Is  untaxed  because  of  the  depletion 
deduction  specifically  permitted  in  the  law 
Another  Is  the  Joint  Income  of  married 
couples,  for  whom  the  law  provides  a  spe- 
cial table  of  reduced  tax  rates 

If  anyone  thinks  such  Income  should  no 
longer  get  favored  treatment  he  is  entitled 
to  his  opinion.  But  U)  call  provisions  of  this 
sort  loopholes  Is  In  effect  to  say  Congres-s 
didn't  know  what  It  was  doing  when  It  de- 
cided on  the  provisions  after  thorough  de- 
bate. 

Furthermore,  Congress  is  hardly  likely  to 
be  persuaded  it  made  mistakes  In  these  Just 
because  someone  tries  to  rename  the  provi- 
sions loopholes.  The  same  thing  Is  true  of 
the  tax  exemption  of  interest  on  Sti«te  and 
municipal  bonds  and  other  U\x  freed  nis 
such  as  those  of  cooperatives  Maybe  some 
of  these  will  be  changed  to  some  extent,  but 


in  iarpe  part  the  same  politlca:  and  logical 
factors  which  put  them  in  the  law  will  keep 
them  there. 

However,  none  of  the  foregoing  constitutes 
a  reason  for  abandoning  the  search  for  reduc- 
tions in  tax  rates  The  most  popular  target 
for  such  cuts,  among  the  statements  made 
to  the  Hou.se  committee  in  advance  of  its 
hearings,  is  the  schedule  of  individual  in- 
come tax  rates  which  rises  to  91  percent  and 
start.s  at  the  very  high  mlnlm.um.  of  2C  per- 
cent As  mentioned  by  Ro.'^well  Magiii.  presi- 
deiit  of  the  nonprofit  tax  foundation,  this 
range  of  rates,  as  well  as  the  present  exemp- 
tion of  >1,200  for  a  married  couple  Is  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  during  World  War  II, 
when  Income  tax  rates  were  levied  not  oiUy 
to  boost  Federal  revenue  but  also  for  the  pur- 
pose of  limiting  incomes.  This  was  a  valid 
purpose  during  wartim.e  shortages,  but  is 
the  opposite  of  a  proper  j^eacetirae  policy, 
when  growth  is  the  goal. 

As  for  the  chances  for  any  such  reductions. 
they  are  lessened  by  the  prospect  for  a  Fed- 
eral budget  deficit  in  the  fiscal  year  1959-60 
because  of  the  steel  strike  But  there  are 
some  ffivorable  factor.*  The  strongest  is  that 
everyone  wants  Income  tax  cuts  for  Indi- 
viduals, even  though  opinions  differ  on 
whether  the  low-bracket  or  the  high-bracket 
rates,  or  both,  should  be  cut 

Another  favorable  factor  is  that  the  pall 
on  incentives  of  any  hicome  tax  rate  much 
above  50  percent  is  so  obvious  Not  a  few  of 
us  per.sonally  knew  individuals  of  inherently 
energetic  -and  productive  disposition  who 
quit  working  because  the  return  after  taxes 
hrus  ceased  to  be  worth  the  effort 

Such  men  often  sell  the  small  businesses 
they  have  built  up  to  large  corporatiorxs. 
And  this  very  fact  emphasizes  how  much  less 
pressure  there  is  for  corporation  tax  cuts 
than  there  Is  for  lower  ii. dividual  tAx  rat*s. 
If  a  corporation  did  not  find  such  bu.sinesses 
worth  buying  in  spite  of  the  corporate  tax 
that  applies  to  them  once  they  are  be  Jght, 
it  wouldn't  buy  them 

When  there  is  talk  of  reducing  the  ccr- 
I>:irate  tax  the  alternative  m^ost  frequently 
suggested  is  a  manufacturers'  sales  tax. 
Tlie  difficulty  Is  that  many  people,  including 
this  wrl'er.  dont  see  too  much  difference  in 
the  net  effect  of  the  two  Corporations  must 
collect  the  Income  tax  they  pay  from  their 
customers  through  the  prices  they  charge 
them.  Just  as  they  would  have  to  do  with  a 
tax  on  the  goods  they  sell.  The  main  differ- 
ence Is  that  the  manufacturers'  sales  tax 
would  apply  only  to  manufacturers  and  not 
directly  to  other  corp>oratlons. 

The  policy  advantage  ( If  it  may  be  so 
called  I  of  the  corporate  Income  tax  is  that 
It  Is  now  so  high,  at  a  rate  above  50  percent, 
that  almost  no  one  In  his  right  mind  would 
dare  suggest  it  be  Increased  Thus  it.  to- 
gether with  the  excessively  high  Individual 
Income  tax.  acts  as  si^me  sort  of  ceiling  cju 
what  the  Federal  Government  can  hope  to 
collect  With  the  present  forms  of  tax  Aiid 
because  budget  deficits  are  unpopular  the 
present  system  constitutes  something  of  a 
bar  to  new  spending. 

But  if  the  easily  hidden  manufacturers' 
sales  tiix  were  adopted,  It  would  tend  to  dis- 
solve this  safety  factor.  A  new  and  rich 
field  of  revenue  for  the  spenders  to  cultivate 
would  be  opened  up  We  might  end  up  with 
both  the  Corporate  income  tax  and  the  manu- 
lact titers    sales  tax. 

Okorce  Shea. 


MISMANAGEMENT  OF  ACREAGE  RE- 
SERVE AND  CONSERVATION  RE- 
SERVE PROGRAMS— REPORT  OF 
COMPTROLLER  GENERAL 

Mr.  "WTLLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President  today  I  wish  to  discuss  a  re- 
cent   Comptroller    General's    report    in 
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which  our  attention  was  called  to  the 
If  manner  in  which  millions  of  dollars  of 

the  taxpayers'  money  is  being  wasted 
through  the  mismanagement  of  the 
acre£ige  reserve  and  conservation  re- 
serve programs. 

Based  upon  this  report.  23  million 
acres  have  been  contracted  for  under 
the  conservation  reserve  protjram  Of 
this  amount,  5,400,000  acres,  or  23  per- 
cent of  the  estimated  total,  either  had 
been  devoted  to  hay  and  pasfore,  had 
been  idle  or  summer  fallowed,  or  had  a 
history   of   continuous    crop   failure. 

Payments  on  this  land  alone  would 
amount  to  $54  million  annually,  or 
about  $270  million  over  the  average  life 
of  the  contract. 

These  are  payments  bein?  made  to 
remove  from  agriculture  production 
land  which  was  never  intended  to  be, 
and  more  than  likely  never  would  have 
been,  in  annual  production,  anyway 

To  prevent  abuses  of  the  prot^ram. 
Congress  had  limited  annual  rental  pay- 
ments to  20  percent  of  the  agricultural 
value  of  the  land  placed  under  1959  con- 
tracts; but.  according  to  the  Comptrol>r 
General,  even  this  liberal  limitation  hao 
not  been  effectively  adhered  to. 

In  his  report  numerous  instances  are 
cited  wherein  the  annual  maximum 
payment  limitation  of  $5,000  established 
by  the  conservation  reserve  program 
regulations  had  been  exceeded 

As  examples  of  this  mismanagemf-nt, 
the  following  specific  cases  are  cited: 

In  the  States  of  New  Mexico.  Texas, 
and  Colorado  it  was  found  that  land  was 
being  leased  at  very  low  rental  rates 
from  the  States  and  then  being  placed 
in  the  conservation  reserve  program  at 
substantially  higher  rates. 

NIW  MEXICO 

The  Comptroller  General's  cfT5'^e  re- 
viewed the  ASC  records  and  the  records 
of  the  New  Mexico  State  Land  Office  to 
determine  the  extent  of  tlie  conservation 
reserve  participation  of  lands  that  had 
been  leased  from  the  State. 

Based  upon  reports  from  the  ASC 
county  oflSces.  about  27.000  acres  of  land 
leased  from  the  State  had  been  placed 
in  the  conservation  reserve  program. 
This  land  is  part  of  120  farm  units 
located  in  13  New  Mexico  counties. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  conserva- 
tion reserve  rental  payments  on  this 
acreage  would  total  about  $212,000  a 
year,  or  an  average  of  about  $8  an  acre. 
The  records  showed  that  lease-rental 
payments  paid  to  the  State  on  this  same 
acreage  would  be  about  $6,500  a  year, 
or  sin  average  of  about  $0  24  an  acre. 

Based  on  these  estimates,  the  lessees 
would  receive  conservation  reserve  pay- 
ments of  $205,500  a  year  in  excess  of 
their  lease-rental  payments  to  the  State 
land  office. 

COLOR.VDO 

A  summary  prepared  by  the  ASC 
Colorado  State  office  on  April  1,  1959, 
presents  data  on  the  conservation  re- 
serve participation  of  State  leased  lands 
throughout  Colorado. 

This  summary  shows  that  about  50 
farms  in  the  State,  containing  about 
36.800  acres  of  land,  leased  from  the 
State  at  rates  averaging  $0.36  an  acre 


for  grazing  land  and  $1  83  an  acre  for 
cropland,  were  participating  \n  the  con- 
servation reserve  m  Colorado. 

Abo  it  8.500  acres  of  land  from  these 
farms  were  placed  in  the  conservation 
reserv?  at  annual  rental  payments  aver- 
aging over  $7  an  acre,  or  a  total  of  about 
$62,000  a  year. 

In  Texas,  based  on  inquiries  .sent  to 
the  AJiC  county  offices  by  the  State  com- 
mittee, they  found  that  there  are  R 
farms  contami.ng  an  estimated  1.550 
acres  of  land  which  had  been  leased 
from  tiie  State  or  its  agencies  which  had 
been  placed  m  the  conservation  reserve 
progrsni. 

Und'T  the  conservation  re.serve  pro- 
gram, the  federal  Government  was  pay- 
ing on  this  land  annual  rental  payments 
averaf:ir.g  about  $9  an  acre;  while  based 
on  mformation  obtained  from  the  Texas 
State  agpncif>s  owr.mg  the  land,  it  was 
beu;g  leased  for  about  $0  80  per  acre. 

NORTH     D.\K.)T\ 

In  North  Dakota  in  July  19')6,  one 
farme.'  purchased  about  280  acres  of 
land,  including  139  acres  of  cropland,  for 
$5,000  Substantially  all  the  cropland 
acres  were  placed  in  the  conservation 
reserv?  under  a  5-year  1959  contract. 
Ur.der  thl^  contract  tins  farmer  will  re- 
ceive annual  rental  payments  of  $9  70 
for  each  acre  of  cropland  placed  m  the 
reserve,  or  a  total  of  about  $6,400  over 
the  5-year  period  of  the  contract  The 
whole  farm  cost  him  only  $5,000  in  1956 

I  new  call  attention  to  another  tvpe 
of  abuse 

Section  485.1  G4  b  4'  of  the  con.ser-,  a- 
tion  reserve  program  regulations  pro- 
vides that  two  or  more  individuals  oper- 
atmg  as  a  group  under  an  arran^ienient 
which,  although  lacking  the  legal  ele- 
ments of  a  partnership  or  cor;x)raf :on, 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  joint  imdertaking 
shall  be  considered  as  a  producer  and 
that  members  of  the  group  shall  not  be 
considered  a^  .separate  prcxlucers  on  the 
same  farm.  Section  485.164- b '' 6  ^  pro- 
vides that  individuals  having  a  joint  or 
common  int^'rest  arising  out  of  their  in- 
terest in  the  ownership  of  the  farm  as 
joint  tenant.^,  tenants  by  the  entirety, 
or  tenants  in  con-Lnion  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  separate  producers  on  tiie 
same  farm. 

Notwithstanding  this  intended  limita- 
tion, one  particular  family,  composed  of 
the  father,  grandfather,  and  minor  son. 
age  14,  and  three  other  minor  children 
between  the  ages  of  10  and  12,  divided 
the  farm  into  difffM-ent  unites  and  to- 
gether entered  intr)  contracts  under  t:ie 
conservation  reserve  program  wluTf-m 
they  stand  U:,  colU^ct  a  total  of  $165,000. 
This  is  broken  d  v.vn  as  follows: 

Father $50,000 

Grandfather.. 50  000 

Minor  Si.n  ,  ape  Mi 15,000 

3    ot-her    minor    ciiUdren     (agea    10 

50,000 


to    12 


Total 165,000 

This  was  accomplished  through  a 
series  of  transactions  wherein  the  fatlier 
sold  to  the  grandfather  an  undivid*xi 
one-half  interest  in  a  portion  of  the 
farm   and    then   transferr^^d   other   por- 


tions to  the  four  minor  children  with 
the  proviso  that  he  would  operate  as 
their  legal  guardian. 

Not  only  are  these  paymr^nts  exces- 
sive, but  here  we  have  three  chiUl:<n 
under  the  age  of  12  being  p.nd  $50,000 
not  to  farm. 

The  Comptroller  Generals  complete 
report  on  this  transaction  I  ask  to  have 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
as  exhibit  A. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  A.) 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  sliall 
not  detain  the  Swiate  with  additional 
examples  of  these  discrepancies  The 
cases  cited  are  typical  of  the  indefensi- 
ble manner  in  which  the  t.ixpayprs" 
money  Is  being  squandered  under  the 
loose  management  practices  condoned 
by  the  officials  admmistering  this  pro- 
gram. 

It  IS  apparent  that  in  many  area.s  the 
public  officials  administering  this  pro- 
gram operate  on  the  basis.  'Here  is  some 
easy  money  from  the  Government,  come 
and  get  It." 

These  examples  represent  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  millions  of  dollars  that 
are  being  wasted  under  this  program 

I  strongly  recommend  that  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  study  carefully 
this  report  of  the  Comptroller  GeneraL 

ExHIBfT     A 

Pakticipatiom  or  One  Pamut  ik  T>*o  .'^tatu 
The  following  case  waa  Included  In  the 
additional  Ifl  cases  discussed  with  omclaU 
of  the  Soil  Bank  Division  and  on  whi  h 
information  was  given  to  that  dlvUh.n  h« 
that  administrative  review  of  the  propriety 
of  the  contract  payments  could  be  Initiated. 
Although  It  is  not  typical,  tt  Is  being  re- 
ported In  detail  becauM  of  certain  unusual 
aspects. 

Members  of  ^e  family  p»rtlclpattnK  In 
the  conserratlon  reserve  program  in  two 
States  will  eventually  receive  about  (166.000 
In  Uital  renUl  payments.  The  members 
of  the  family  Involved  are  grandfather, 
father,  minor  son.  and  three  nther  minor 
children  A  summary  of  the  payments  to 
be  received  foUows: 

By  father. |so  OOO 

By    grandfather. 5^1  ooO 

By  minor  son 15  000 

By  3  other  minor  chUdren 50.  ooo 


Total _ 165,000 

In  one  State.  2.600  acres  of  a  3,600-acr* 
farm  owned  by  the  father  was  divided  Into 
five  parcels  and  sold  In  February  1957.  Ths 
sales  were  contingent  upon  each  purchaser's 
execution  of  a  10-year  conservation  reserve 
contract  The  payment  of  consideration  In 
each  sale  Is  required  to  be  made  by  endors- 
ing over  to  the  seller  annually  the  conser- 
vation reserve  payment  received  by  the  buyer. 
About  $210,000  U  to  be  assigned  by  the 
purchasers  over  the  10-year  terms  of  the 
contracts. 

The  provisions  contained  In  the  salM 
contracU  making  the  sales  contingent  oa 
conservation  re.serve  participation  are 
quoted  In  pertinent  part  below: 

•"All  llabUlty  upon  its  contract  is  con- 
ditioned and  contingent  upon  second  par- 
ties executing  a  10-year  conservation  agree- 
ment with  the  •  •  •  county  ASC.  an 
agency  of  the  Federal  Oovernment.  under 
the  terms  of  which,  second  parties  shall  re- 
ceive annual  payment  of  not  less  than  $9 
per  acre  for  all  cultivated  land  In  consid- 
eration of  their  following  the  conservation 
practices  set  forth  In  said  agreement. 
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"Upon  the  execution  of  such  ASC  contract, 
liability  up>or.  this  agreement  shall  become 
flx»d  •• 

The  father  sold  to  the  grandfather  an 
undivided  one-half  Interest  In  about  679  of 
the  remalnlni;  1,000  acres.  The  father  in- 
formed US  that  he  (or  he  and  his  wife) 
was  the  owner  of  record  on  this  acreage  sub- 
ject to  the  contract  for  deed  to  the  grand- 
father for  a  cne-half  Interest  ASC  county 
records  show  that  this  1,000  acres  was  com- 
bined with  4W)  acres  owned  by  the  grand- 
father and  16C  acres  owned  by  another  party. 
About  1.100  arres  of  this  farm  was  placed  In 
the  conservatlin  reserve  In  March  1957  under 
a  10-year  contract  and  earns  an  annual  pay- 
ment of  $10,000  a  year.  This  annual  pay- 
ment Is  shared  equally  between  the  grand- 
father, as  owner,  and  the  father,  as  operator, 
so  that  each  received  the  $5,000  maximum 
annual  pnymi-nt  permitted  under  the  con- 
servation rese-\e  program  None  of  the  land 
belonging  to  the  third  party  Is  under 
contract. 

Although  t.tle  to  this  land  rests  as  set 
forth  above,  the  ASC  county  records  show 
that  the  grandfather  Is  the  owner  of  this 
farm  unit  and  the  father  Is  the  operator 

In  a  second  State,  the  father  had  pur- 
chased two  teimrate  tracu  of  land  By  quit- 
claim deed  dated  March  31.  1958,  he  acquired 
title  to  a  32C-acre  farm  By  quitclaim  deed 
of  the  same  date,  this  farm  was  transferred 
to  his  minor  ton  The  minor  son  placed  250 
acres  of  this  farm  under  a  1958  conservation 
reserve  contract  for  an  annual  payment  of 
$1  500  or  a  total  of  $15,000  over  the  10-year 
period  of  the  contract  Practice  payments 
of  $2,140  were  paid  to  the  minor  son  on  this 
farm. 

In  a  contract  dated  January  21.  1958.  the 
father  purchased  an  undivided  one-half  In- 
terest In  about  1.1,000  acres  of  land  In  the 
second  State  from  the  grandfather.  Prior 
to  thU  date,  the  title  had  been  held  Jointly 
by  the  father  and  the  grandfather  By  war- 
ranty deed  dated  March  25.  1958.  the  father 
transferred  92)  acres  of  this  land  to  his  three 
minor  children  The  father  signed  a  con- 
servation reserve  contract  as  "legal  guard- 
Ian"  for  the  three  minor  chUdren,  placing 
834  acres  of  this  farm  under  a  1968  conserva- 
tion reserve  ccntract  for  an  annual  payment 
of  $5,000  a  ye,4r  or  $50,000  over  the  10-year 
period  of  the  contract.  Practice  payments 
of  $7,290  were  made  on  this  farm 

In  our  aud  t  we  Interviewed  the  father, 
the  grandfather,  and  a  sister  of  the  father. 
In  these  Inte  views,  we  obtained  the  fol- 
lowing Information: 

1  The  minor  son  was  14  years  of  age  when 
he  acquired  the  farm  from  his  father.  The 
other  three  minor  children  were  between  10 
and  12  years  of  age  when  they  acquired  their 
Tarm  from  tljelr  father  and  when  their 
father  signed  the  contract  as  "legal  guard- 
Ian."  placing  the  farm  In  the  conservation 
reserve 

2  At  the  t-.me  the  conservation  reserve 
contracts  wen;  entered  Into  for  or  by  the 
QfcUdren,  the  four  children  lived  In  the  same 
household  with  their  father. 

3.  Conservation  reserve  payments  on  the 
nilnor  son's  farm  are  made  directly  to  the 
minor  son.  Conservation  reserve  payments 
on  the  other  children  s  farm  are  received  by 
the  father  as  legal  guardian  of  the  three 
other  children  The  father  does  not  main- 
tain a  separate  accounting  for  the  guardian- 
ship funds,  but  he  Informed  us  that  he 
could  account  for  these  funds  In  a  court 
action. 

4.  The  legal  guardianship  over  the  three 
younger  children  has  no  legal  status  other 
than  that  derived  from  his  being  their 
father. 

5  Separate  Income  tax  returns  are  filed  by 
or  for  the  fotir  children. 

6.  The  minor  son  had  assisted  his  father 
In  farming  but  had  not  operated  a  farm 
prior  to  acquisition  of  his  farm. 


This  CKs-c  uas  dlBCussef.  with  adminlstrri- 
tlve  officials  of  tlie  A.SC  county  and  State 
ofBces  in  the  second  State.  They  Inl'.rmed 
us  that  they  did  not  know  that  the  father 
was  participating  in  the  conservation  reserve 
outside  the  State,  and  they  did  not  know 
the  minor  son  was  14  years  old  at  the  time 
the  conservation  reserve  contract  was  en- 
tered Into.  TTiey  had  understood  the  son  to 
have  been  17  years  old  at  the  time  They 
Informed  us  that,  had  they  known  the  son 
was  only  14  years  of  age.  they  would  not  have 
approved  the  contract 

Prior  to  making  the  first  annual  payment 
on  the  contract,  county  office  officials  ques- 
tioned the  father  about  the  legal  guardian- 
ship arrangement  He  Informed  the  officials 
that  he  wanted  the  proceeds  of  the  contract 
set  aside  In  a  trust  fund  for  the  children's 
future  education. 

The  State  officials  informed  us  that  they 
understood,  also,  that  the  father's  Intentions 
under  the  legal  guardianship  arrangement 
were  to  establish  a  trust  fund  for  the  chil- 
dren's education  with  the  conservation  re- 
serve payments  from  the  farm.  The  State 
officials  believed  that  a  producer  could  not 
purchase  land  and  pvjt  It  In  the  soil  bank 
In  the  name  of  his  children.  They  further 
Informed  us  that,  had  they  known  of  the 
father's  conservation  reserve  participation  In 
the  first  State  and  the  correct  ages  of  the 
children,  the  State  office  would  not  have 
given  Its  approval  to  the  contracts  on  these 
two  farms. 

We  believe  that  the  oonser\atlon  reserve 
participation  of  this  family  in  the  two 
States  may  constitute  a  scheme  or  device 
to  exceed  the  $5,000  conservation  reserve 
payment   limitation. 

The  Soil  Bank  Division  referred  this  case 
to  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  on  September  8.  1959  On 
October  22.  1959.  the  Acting  Deputy  Gen- 
eral Counsel  advised  that,  In  the  first  State, 
the  contract  of  the  father  and  grandfather 
was  prepared  In  accordance  with  the  exist- 
ing program  regulations  and  does  not  In 
Itself  constitute  a  violation  of  the  $5,000 
payment  limitation  but  that,  in  the  second 
State,  the  father  appears  to  be  directly  bene- 
fiting from  the  payments  made  with  respect 
to  the  land  transferred  to  his  children  and 
the  circumstances  suggest  that  the  purpose 
of  the  transfers  was  to  further  the  Interests 
of  the  father  and  grandfather  In  preventing 
the  application  of  the  payment  limitation  to 
their  landholdingB.  The  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  Acting  Deputy  General  Coun- 
sel that,  on  the  facts  presented,  notice  of  an 
Indicated  violation  should  be  given  to  the 
family  members  Involved. 

In  a  letter  dated  December  14  1959.  from 
the  Administrator,  CSS.  we  were  infornred 
that.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Office  of  the 
General  Counsel,  there  Is  every  Indication 
that  the  family  violated  the  contract  In  the 
first  State  by  their  actions  in  the  second 
State  and  that  a  determination  of  violation 
by  the  ASC  State  comnalttee  would  resvilt 
in  the  family's  forfeiting  all  rights  to  com- 
pensation under  the  contracts  In  the  two 
States  during  all  the  years  In  which  the  vio- 
lation existed. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota,  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  again  dis- 
played his  customary  ability  to  ferret 
out  some  facts  which  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  American  people 
and  the  Congress.  I  shall  read  the  re- 
port to  which  he  has  referred  with  great 
interest. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 


JAMES  V  ALLRED:  A  HEIJPING 
HAND  FXDR  THE  NEEDY:  A  ITST 
AGAINST   UNJUST  POWER 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President, 
not  of'i^n  through  the  mists  of  Texas 
time  has  a  man  risen  from  Uie  masses 
who  at  once  had  a  heartfelt  and  soulful 
concern  for  life's  "have-nots."  and  pos- 
.sessed  with  that  concern  the  iron  and 
fire  to  fight  unjust  economic  and  politi- 
cal power  whenever  he  found  it 

James  V.  Allied,  onetime  shoe.^hme 
boy,  sailor,  law>er,  attorney  geneiai  of 
Texas,  twice  Governor  of  Texai,  and  a 
U  S  c'.stnct  judfe.  was  sxxch  a  man  He 
died  at  Laredo.  Tex.  at  4; 50  p.m  on 
September  24.  1959.  and  millions  of 
Texans  are  mourning  his  passing. 

Nothing  I  could  say  here  could  beein 
adequately  to  eulogize  this  great  Texan 
and  great  American  who  is  justly  men- 
tioned in  the  same  breath  with  Sam 
Houston  and  Jim  Hogg.  He  had  the 
most  sincere  concern  foi  the  rights  and 
welfare  of  the  individual  of  any  man  I 
have  ever  known.  During  his  years  as 
attorney  general  and  in  his  administra- 
tion as  Governor,  the  depre.^ision  years  of 
1935-39.  all  the  people  of  Texas  had 
fair,  able  and  impartial  representation. 

It  was  my  honor  and  privilege  to  serve 
nearly  4  years  on  Jimmy  AUreds  staff 
when  he  was  attorney  general. 

He  was  sharp  in  has  wit.  gentle  with 
his  employees,  tireless  in  his  work,  lov- 
ing of  mankind,  and  he  believed  m  a 
God  of  mercy  and  justice  and  chanty. 

Jimmy  Alired  will  be  remembered  in 
histoiT  as  this  generation  s  most  humane 
governmenui  leader  in  Texas. 

Damon  Runyon.  America's  master  of 
the  short  story,  wrote  a  beautiful  tale 
about  Dr.  Brackett.  a  kindly  country 
doctor  who  spent  all  his  time  caring  for 
the  ixx)r.  and  who.  consequently,  was 
himself  short  of  funds.  He  had  a  little 
two-rocim  office  upstairs  over  a  store,  and 
it  was  marked  at  the  ground  floor  door 
by  a  sign  with  an  arrow  which  read,  "Dr. 
Brackett.  office  upstairs." 

The  doctor  treated  the  needy  for  years, 
and  finally  when  he  died,  there  was  talk 
that  someone  ought  to  chip  m  and  buy 
a  monument  to  put  over  his  grave.  But 
if  his  patients  had  no  money  to  pay  him 
in  life,  they  had  even  less  to  contribute 
to  his  memory.  His  resting  place  was 
unmarked  for  several  days  until  one  of 
his  pat.ents  brought  out  the  sign  from 
his  door  which  the  townfolks  agreed  was 
the  perfect  headstone  for  him.  It  was 
the  one  with  the  arrow  pointing  heaven- 
ward that  read  "Dr  Brackett.  office  up- 
stairs," 

Such  a  monument  would  be  fitting  for 
Guveinor  Alired.  too.  for  he  was  ever  a 
man  of  deep  Christian  conviction  and 
jir.'nciple. 

Texas  has  not  seen  his  like  in  the  past 
60  years:  Texas  may  net  see  his  like  in 
the  next  60 

Mr.  President,  thousands  of  words  have 
been  written  concerning  the  life  of  this 
great  Texan  In  an  effort  to  help  record 
his  work.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  following  articles  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Congression.-^l  Record: 
From  the  Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times 
of  September  25.  1959.  "Federal  Judge 
AiireJ  Lies  of  Heart  Attack.  ' 
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From  the  Austin  Statefman  of  Sep- 
tember 25.  1959.  Funeral  Set  for  Aiired  " 
From  the  Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times 
of  September  25,  1959.  by  Dave  Cheavens, 
Associated  Press  corresF>ondent.  "AUreds 
Magnetism  Was  Hard  To  Resist." 

From  the  Dallas  Morning  News  of  Sep- 
tember 26.  1959.  by  Richard  M.  More- 
head,  "Party  Was  Allred's  Last.* 

Prom  the  Austin-Statesman  of  Sep- 
tember 27.  1959.  by  Dave  Shanks.  'James 
V.  Allred:  He  Lived  Full  Throttle." 

From  the  Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times 
of  September  28.  1959.  -Ministers  Praise 
Allred  In  Ceremony  at  Capitol." 

From  the  Texas  Observer  of  June  27. 
1955,  and  July  4,  1955,  by  Ronnie  Dut^^er, 
"Allred  Revisited"  and  "Tax  Fi^iht  Is  21 
Years  Old." 

Prom  the  Texas  Observer  of  Septem- 
ber 25,  1959,  editorial  by  Ronnie  Dugger. 
"James  Allred." 

Prom  the  Corpus  Christi  Callr-r  of  Sep- 
tember 26,  1959,  editorial.  "Judge  James 
V.  Allred:  Fighting  Humanitarian" 

Prom  the  San  Antonio  Li^ht  of  Sep- 
tember 29,  1959.  editorial.  "James  All- 
red." 

PYom  the  Abilene  Reporter -N'ev..s  of 
September  26.  1959,  editorial.  "Jimmy 
Allred's  Long,  Colorful  Career  Ends  " 

Prom  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 
"James  V.  Allred." 

From  the  Hou.ston  Chronicle  of  Sep- 
tember 28,  1959.  edit-rial,  "State  Lories 
Able  Servant  in  Death  of  Judge  Al!r»-d." 
Prom  the  Houston  Post  of  September 
26,  1959.  editorial,  "James  V.  Allred  Left 
a  Notable  Record  of  Texas  Pubiic  Serv- 
ice " 

From  the  Austin  American.  "James  V. 
Allred." 

From  the  Houston  Pip.ss  of  Sepf^mber 
26.  1959,  "James  V    Allred." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Corpus  Chrl.s:;  Cai:er-T'.mes. 
Sppt    25,    1959' 
PeDER.VL     Ji-DGE      AlLRFD     DiF.S     OF     HEART     .AT- 
TACK— Stricken   rN    Cotrt    at   L.iredo 

James  V  Allred.  60,  Federal  r!;,^trlct  Judge 
and  former  Gcvernrr  -f  T'-'x.a-'-  d.'^ri  of  a  .^leart 
attack  In  a  Laredo  hcspital  at  4  50  p  m 
yesterday 

His  physlcan.  Dr  John  T  Lowrr.  said  All- 
red  had  complained  Wednesday  of  severe 
chest  pains  and  an  eSectrocardiogr.'on  was 
made.  But  the  Jud^te  returned  to  the  bench 
yesterday  morning  'o  preside  at  the  Septem- 
ber term  of  court  lot  the  southern  district 
of  Texas 

At  11  30  am  he  interrupted  court  t- >  %h\- 
he  was  a  "httle  under  tne  weather"  and 
called  a  recess  until  2  30  p  m.  L.jwry  wa.s 
called  to  Allred's  hotel  r^  ■  m  at  2  p  m.  and 
advised  the  Judge  t^.  enter  a  hospital  im- 
mediately. 

He  arrived  at  the  ho=:p!t^!  at  about  4  15 
pm  and  died  there  about  35  minutes  later. 
Mrs    Allred  was  w.th  him  when  he  died. 

SCR  VIVO  RS 

His  Immediate  family  includes  his  wife 
and  three  sons,  Capt.  James  Allred.  Jr  ,  29, 
an  Air  Force  pilot:  David  Allred.  25,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Washington  staff  of  U  S  Senator 
Ralph  Yarborougk;  and  Sam  Houston  All- 
red,  22,  a  student  at  Southern  Meth-di.st 
University,   in  Dallas,    and   a.  grd.".ddaus;!it.T 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  the  F.rst  Car'..s- 
tlan  Church  tomorrow  artern.xjn  Bu.-'.al 
Will  be  at  Riverside  Cemetery,  Wichita  Ph. is 
at  a  tlm«  to  be  announced  Cage-M.lls 
Funeral  Hom«  in  Corpus  Christi  is  In  ch-irije 
or  local  arranscnieiito. 


Prom  his  headquarters  in  Corpus  Ciirls*: 
Allred  had  presided  for  the  pa«t  10  years 
over  Federal  court  sessions  in  Victoria. 
Laredo,  Brownsville  and  here,  occasionally 
Sitting  in  at  Houston.  Mrs.  AUred,  ilie 
former  Miss  Betsy  Joe  MiiJer  of  Wichilti 
Falls,  who  married  h;m  June  20,  1927,  Uiu- 
aliy   accompanied    him  on    his    trips 

Except  In  emergemies.  they  returned  to 
their  home.  412  Del  Mar  B  uievard.  e.iCh 
w.eekend  The  judtje  •■uglit  a  Sunday 
schcHoi  class  of  married  co'.iples  a*  the  First 
Christian  Church  and  Mrs  A. .red  t.tught  a 
class  of   Latin   American   Voungstors. 

HIS     AMBITIONS 

.Ask^d  once  wha*-  his  ambM  m  was  for 
Corpus  Christi  and  .south  Texas,  Allred  an- 
swered "Better  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion between  the  races." 

.Allred  had  a  reputation  <'U5  a  stern  Judge, 
but  his  sternne>5s  often  Imperfectly  con- 
cealed compa.ssnn  He  had  known  what  It 
was  like  to  be  hungry  in  his  youth  and 
never  forgot  it  In  almo.st  every  criminal 
case  which  came  before  h.tn  he  was  willing 
to  gr.e  a  Mrst  offender  a  se  ond  chance. 

In  one  ca.<;e  he  repnma-  d^d  an  Internal 
Rever;ue  .Service  agent  for  threatening  and 
Intimidating  two  local  taxpayers  with  revo- 
cation of  probation  if  th^-y  did  not  pay  de- 
linquent income  taxes. 

THrrr   t  as- 

In  an-^ther  case  he  disml.<5sed  a  charge  of 
Interstate  tran'portatlon  of  a  stolen  automo- 
b.le  again.st  a  defendant  who  had  been  held 
In  Jail  for  more  than  a  month  in  another 
State  while  awai'ing  trial,  Allred  ruled 
that  the  defend.!!.'  had  been  denied  a 
prom.pt  and  speedy  trial  guaranteed  him 
under  thf>  C  it'..-^ri<  iition. 

After  he  had  given  one  defen<l,\nt  another 
chanot'.  he  received  this  letter.  •'Your  true 
understanding  of  my  situation  2',  years  ago 
tttrait,'htened  out  my  Ufe  You  are  a  kind 
and  gen^r- 'Us  man  " 

Allred  wa.-^  born  Marrh  29  1899.  in  Bowie, 
one  of  SIX  sons  and  three  daughters  born 
to  Renne  and  Mary  Allred  His  father  was 
a  rural  mail  carrier  and  a  wagonyard  op- 
erator. He  graduated  from  Bowie  High 
School  in  1917,  selling  newspapers  and  shin- 
ing shoes  to  help  support  his  family.  In- 
stead of  acceptlr.4?  scholarships  offered  him 
by  Texas  A  <<£  M  and  several  other  schools 
(he  had  played  Uickle  on  the  Bowie  High 
School  f(jotb»aii  team  i  he  decided  to  attend 
Rice   Institute  m   H  vaston 

■  It  was  my  first  lime  away  from  home." 
Allred  said  in  an  interview  eaj-Uer  this  year, 
recaiiiug  his  youth.  "I  worked  at  a  service 
station  out  on  Preston  and  rode  the  trolley 
from  school  to  work  and  back,  an  hour  each 
way.  I  stayed  2  months,  got  overworked 
and  homesick,  and  quit  " 

PEANT-T     BROKER 

He  worked  f  >r  a  t:me  w.th  a  peanut  broker 
in  Port  W  T-h  iind  then  J  ''.-Aeri  the  U  .S  Im- 
m.igrat.-^n  .ser-.  :re  m  Kl  Pa&.  iravmg  June 
14,  1918  to  enMst  in  th*"  N  ivv  a.s  an  appren- 
tice sefi.'i~.,an  He  received  his  discharife  in 
1919  H"  returned  to  Wichita  Falls  where  his 
family  h.id  .mo-ed.  He  worked  there  at  a  law 
ofBce  as  a  stenographer  for  2  months  before 
he  could  save  enough  money  to  buy  a  suit 
of  clothes,  wearing  his  Navy  uniform  in  the 
Interim 

As  a  boy  of  15,  Allred  had  become  f.vscl- 
nated  by  the  drama  of  a  courtroom  trial  and 
determined  to  become  a  prosecuting  at- 
torney. In  1920  he  enrolled  at  Cumberland 
TJniversltv  in  Lebanon.  Tenn  .  eRm*«d  his 
law  (Xe<rr^f  in  a  year,  and  returned  to  Texas 
to  t^ake  tiie  bar  examination 

"On  July  13,  1921.  I  receive<:l  a  wire  telling 
me  I  had  passed."  Allred  once  said        T  felt 

like  I  could  have  Jumped  a  five-wire  fence." 

EARLT     APPOINTMENT 

Gov  Pat  M  NftfT  apfxjlnted  Alired  as  dis- 
trict attorney  for  Wichita,  Archer,  and  Yonng 
Counties  on  December  21,  1923  He  was 
elected   to  a  full   term  in   1924,     In   .j_6  no 


."■an  for  artomey  general,  li^eing  in  t.'ie  runoff 
by  only  4.046  votes  He  returned  to  the  pri- 
vate practice  of  law.  but  returriPd  in  ly.iO 
to  run  for  attorney  general  and  win 

H«  ran  for  Governor  In  1934,  defeating 
'lorn  Hunter  In  the  runoff  by  more  than  40.- 
O'Kj  votes  to  become  the  13th  Governor  of 
Xexa.s  and  youngest  Governor  In  the  Nation 
at  the  age  of  35.  He  was  reelected  t<>  a  sec- 
ond term  In  1936  and  served  out  hi.s  term 
before  accepting  a  nomination  as  a  Federal 
district  Judge. 

President  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  Rtep[)ed  to 
the  rear  platform  of  a  special  train  at  Wioiiit.* 
Falls  in  1938  to  announce  AUreds  appoint- 
ment as  a  Federal  Judge. 

The  Allred  family  moved  to  Houston, 
where  Allred  took  the  oath  of  a  Federal 
Judge  on  March  4.  1939  But  In  1942  he  re- 
signed to  enter  the  sjieclal  election  to  name 
a  successor  to  Senator  Morris  Shepperd.  who 
died  In  ofHce  He  was  beaten  by  W  Lee 
O  Daniel  by  18,000  votes. 

STILL    ACTIV« 

OT)anlel  blocked  Allred's  appointment  as 
a  Judge  to  the  Fifth  US.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  but  Allred  continued  actively  in 
politics  and  campaigned  vigorously  for  Sen- 
ator Ltndon  B  Johnson  In  1948  Re  was 
reappointed  Federal  Judge  of  the  routhern 
district  of  Texas  by  President  Harry  S  Tru- 
man, moved  to  Corpus  Christi  and  l.ook  hU 
place  on  the  bench  October  29.  1949 

Commenting  on  his  p<3lltlcal  philosophy 
Allred  said.  "I  thought  I  was  a  moderate, 
but  these  history  books  have  made  me  a 
liberal.    But  that's  all  right  *' 

Looking  back  over  his  two  terms  as  Gov- 
ernor, Allred  said: 

"One  of  the  things  I  am  proudest  of  Is 
the  Interstate  oil  compact,  which  saved  the 
oil  Industry  from  Federal  control.  The  con- 
servatives won't  admit  It.  but  I  and  Ernest 
Thompson,  backed  by  half  a  dozen  inde- 
pendents, were  re8j>onalble  for  getting  the 
oil  compact  adopted." 

MATIOMAL    HONOa 

Allred  was  selected  the  most  oust  .ndiug 
young  man  in  America  in  1935  by  the  .Ni- 
tlonal  Junior  Chamber  of  Commprre  He 
was  a  32d  degree  Mason,  .s.hn.ner.  Elk, 
Knight  of  Pythias  and  a  member  of  ti>e  cxid 
Fellows. 

In  StepbenvlUe,  Governor  Daniel  had  this 
comment  upon  hearing  of  the  death  of 
Allred 

'•Judge  Allred's  death  Is  a  great  loss  to  the 
State  he  loved.  He  will  long  be  remembered 
for  his  years  of  devoted  public  service  as 
attorney  general.  Governor,  and  Federal 
Judge. 

■  Mrs  Daniel  and  I  Join  hU  host  of  friends 
In  extending  heartfelt  sympathy  u>  Mrn  Ail- 
red  and  the  other  members  of   the   farniiy  " 

[From  the  Austin  Statesman.  Sept  25  1959] 
FuNKSAL  8rr  voa  Allrco 

Larxdo — James  V.  Allred.  Federal  district 
Judge  and  former  Governor  and  attorn«y 
general  of  Texas,  died  of  a  heart  attack 
Thursday  shortly  after  being  adnutted  to 
Mercy  Hospital      He  was  60 

Allred.  who  was  presiding  at  the  Septem- 
ber term  here  of  the  U  S  District  O^jurt  for 
south  Texas,  complained  of  severe  cheat 
pains  Wednesday  and  was  treated  at  his 
hotel  by  a  physician. 

He  returned  to  the  bench  Tlnirsday  biit 
at  11  ,10  am  Interrupted  a  trial  at  whlrh 
he  was  presiding,  announced  he  wa.s  a  little 
under  the  weather,"  end  adjourned  court 
until  2  30  p  m. 

He  went  to  his  hotel.  Later  In  the  after- 
noon hU  court  clerk.  A.  J  Alemla  of  Edin- 
burg.  drove  him  to  the  hoepi'al  He  died 
of  a  coronary  occlusion  at  4  50  p  m  ,  36 
minutes   after    being   admitted 

Mrs.  AUred,  who  accompanied  her  hus- 
band on  his  circuits  of  the  large  south  Texas 
district,  was   at  the  hosplUl   when   he   died. 
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Funeral    services    will    be    held    Saturday 
aft.-ri.oon    at     the    Firtft    Christian    Church 
Corpus  Christi.      Burial  will  be  at  Riversido 
Cemetery.    Wichita    Fails,    at    a    time    to    be 
announced. 

In  addition  to  his  wifp.  Aired  i?  svi-- 
vlved  by  three  son.-?  Cuptaiu  Jatnes  Aiirci. 
29.  an  Air  Force  pilot;  David.  25.  a  meruLKr 
of  the  Washington  sUff  of  U  S  be-ni.-  ,r 
Ralph  YAaBowxTOH  and  .^:.:i.  !i  i-Dr  ..  a 
student  at  5*outbern  Mc'iociit  L  mvcr.sit. . 
Dallas:   and  a  granddaughter. 

Other  survivors  Include  a  sister.  M'^a  Je3 
Christian,  Fort  Worth:  and  three  bn  thers, 
O  H.  Allred.  regional  durector  of  the  Seciirl- 
ties  and  Exchange  Commission.  Port  Worth; 
Ben  Allred  of  Dallas:  Benne  Allred  erf  Bowie, 
and  Raymond  Allred  of  Odessa. 

Governor  Price  Daniel  called  Allred's  death 
-A  great  loss  to  the  State  he  loved.  He 
will  long  be  remembered  for  his  years  of 
devoted  public  service  as  attorney  general. 
Governor,  and  Federal  Jud?e." 

Tasboboucr  called  Allrfd  'The  most  elo- 
quent champion  of  the  people  of  Texas  of 
our  generation"  and  added  "We  fnends  who 
served   him  will   miss   him  gre.itly  " 

Allred  wn.-:  bom  March  29,  1809,  In  Bowie. 
Tex  ,  the  sun  of  a  pioneer  family.  His  great- 
grandfather came  to  Tex.is  from  Tennessee. 
His  father  and  mother,  Mr.  and  Mrs  Renne 
AUred.  once  lived  in  a  dugout  In  Childress 
County,  where  they  took  up  a  land  claim. 
Drought  drove  them  to  Grayson  County  and 
later  to  Bowie,  where  his  father  was  a  rural 
mall   carrier   and  oj>erated   a  wagon  yard. 

Young  Allred  was  christened  James  Burr 
V  Allred  for  three  uncles.  Atthough  the 
"V  stood  for  no  name.  Allred  was  known 
as  "Vee"  in  hla  youth. 

After  graduating  from  Bowie  High  School 
he  enlisted  In  the  Navy  In  World  War  I. 
When  he  cajne  home  he  shlned  shoes,  sold 
newspapers,  ran  errands,  and  worked  as  a 
Janitor  and  stenographer  to  earn  money  for 
his  education. 

He  graduated  from  Cumberland  University 
with  a  law  degree  in  1921  and  began  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  Wichita  Falls. 

When  Allred  was  in  the  Navy  he  UAd 
friends  he  was  going  back  to  Texas  and  run 
for  Govtmor.  A  talented  and  fl?ry  lawyer 
and  vlgoroiis  orator,  he  was  quickly  on  his 
way  t<i  a  political  career  that  led  to  Gover- 
nor and  Federal  judge. 

Gov  Pat  Neff  appointed  him  aasistant  dis- 
trict attorney  for  V.ich;ta.  Archer,  and  Young 
Counties  In  1923.  A  year  later  he  was  elected 
district  attorney  when  only  26  years  old. 

He  made  his  first  bid  for  State  office  In 
1926  as  a  candidate  fur  attorney  general  m 
the  Democratic  primary.  He  lost  but  on  his 
second  try  in  1930  he  defeated  Uie  Incum- 
bent. Robert  Lee  Bobbitt,  by  a  subsiaji  ..a 
majority. 

During  these  busy  years  Allred  met  and 
courted  Miss  Jo  B.:Uy  Miller,  oif  Wichita 
Falls,  an  accomplished  pianist  and  graduate 
of  Southern  Metliodist  University.  They 
were  married  on  June  20,  1927. 

Allred  was  reelected  attorney  general  In 
1932.  During  hla  two  terma  aa  attorney 
general,  more  suits  were  flied  and  tried  by 
his   afnce   thnn   any  other   up   to   that  ti:'.-- 

He  flied  numerous  antitrust  suits  includ- 
ing one  for  •!?  nrullion  a^ralnst  15  lanre  oo 
oompanles  and  the  American  Petroleum  I:i- 
■tltute  for  alleited  vio  iH  ns  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  The  Si.tte  loei.  bu:  AUrrtl  won  many 
Other  anUtrust  cases. 

Suits  he  filed  recovered  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  cash  and  valuable  lands  including 
Doore  than  ti  million  for  thp  pabl;o-sc>..«  . 
fund 

One  of  his  moci  notable  achievements  a.s 
attorney  geuejaj  w:u,  «  victory  in  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Covut  over  Uie  right  ol  Texas  to 
control  the  Sow  of    >ii 

In  1934.  firmly  estabU-'Uied  on  the  poUUcal 
scene.  Allred  won  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  governor  in  a  runoff  with  Tom  Hunter 
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by   a  m;.,  ir.ly   of   40.CX)0.      He   was  elected  t.. 
a  second  term  without  a  run.,;!. 

AUreds  two  tern:is  as  Governor.  1935- 
39,  were  maked  by  an  efTort  to  restore  pros- 
perity and  to  c<>rrect  evils  thought  to  have 
been    re»-;xin5  oie    f   r   the  deprcsslr n. 

n.ti  I  a-iu-'o  .■-s.s:.<;:u:,c-e  ruiiendmenl  to  the 
f-tai«  constitution  was  adopted  It  wiu;  lol- 
low(  d  by  other  social -pecurity  mea.vnres  in- 
cluding an  amendment  authorizing  u^f.cher 
retirement. 

The  old  board  of  pardons  w;v  reo.-panlzed 
Into  the  board  of  pardons  and  paroles; 
workmen's  compensation  was  niiututed  for 
State  employees  and  the  salaries  of  the  Go\'- 
emor.  secretary  of  state,  nttornev  general. 
comptroller,  treasurer  tnd  land  c<  mmit- 
sioner  were  rnised.  Poiiiiraiv  he  vi-.^ 
alined  with  President  Prankh:.  n  }'.<•  <;f  ■.  • 
It  waa  Rvxjseveit  who  dram..i.c.il.v  i-xm 
AUred  out  of  politics  temporarily.  Tt.^ 
President,  making  a  whlsUe-stop  tour  m 
1938.  announced  from  the  rear  platform  of 
his  special  train  during  a  st  >p  in  Wichita 
Falls  that  he  was  appointing  A  Ired  a  Federal 
Jud?e. 

AUred,  however  finished  ot:t  his  term  as 
Gjvemor  before  beromi  c  a  J\  tep  of  the 
UjS.  Dls'J-lct  Court  of  b  jut.h   :  cxas 

Allred  was  a  political  foe  of  former  Gov- 
ernor  and  U.S.  Senator  W  L^e  O'Danlel  In 
June  1942  he  resigned  as  Federal  Judge  :.•  d 
amiounced  he  would  oppose  CDanlel  for  re- 
election  to  the  U.S    Senate. 

O'Danlel  won,  a:  ci  early  m  1943  President 
Roosevelt  nominatt  l  Ailrcd  as  a  Justice  of 
the  court  of  appeals. 

Objections  were  raised  in  Senate  cc-mmit- 
tee.  and  the  nomination  was  withdrawn  with 
Allred's   consent. 

CrlUca  argued  it  waa  a  "poycfT"  to  Allred  for 
his  race  against  O'Danlel.  a  freouent  oppo- 
nent of  the  Roosevelt  vimmistratlon.  All- 
red  denied  thia.  saying  thfii  President  Roose- 
velt gave  him  no  enoour.iirn.ont  whatever 
in  his  senatorial  campaien 

Allred  practiced  law  pnvntcly  In  Htuiton 
until  President  Harry  Truman  apjxilnted  him 
to  fill  anocher  vacancy  on  the  bench  of  the 
VS.  District  Court  for  South  Texa* 

Although  Allred  spent  much  of  his  time 
holding  court  at  Laredo.  Br  wnsville.  Hous- 
ton, and  V.ctoria.  the  AUreds  made  it  a  point 
to  return  to  Corpus  Christi  each  Sunday  ex- 
cept In  extreme  en>ergencles. 

They  were  members  of  tlie  Fi-  t  Cliru^Uan 
Church  there.  A  Irrd  t.Hught  a  Sunday 
tchool  claas  for  married  couplts  and  his  wife 
*  claaa  for  Latin  American  children 

Allred  also  received  many  honors  during 
his  life.  In  1935  he  was  selected  as  the  out- 
standing young  man  in  America  bv  the  U.S. 
Shrlners.  Knights  of  Pythlajt.  Odd  Fellows, 
and    Lambda   Chi   frat.-rnJty 

Among  tributes  to  Allred,  Garland  Adsir. 
cirator  if  Texas  Memorial  Museum,  recount- 
ed Fridav  that  Allred.  as  Oovemr»r.  made  the 
M'  n,  .-  H  Mu-^  um  a  reality.  Allred  in  1935 
B.gned  a  Si.-Ue  $3  mUllon  appropriation  bill 
for  the  1936  Texas  centennial,  which  Includ- 
ed $350,000  for  the  mu-eum  Then  the  Suite 
•ecured  matching  Federal  funds  tn  supple- 
ment the  State  appropriation 

"If  It  h»d  not  been  for  Oovf  rnor  Allred's 
er  >r'-  !,  :,n  leadenthip  "  Ad  .ir  •5a;d  "we  would 
np\    r    ^,.•..  w    built  Meroon.tl   Mnseuni  " 


on  the  stump.     Allred  really  loved  people  and 
be  loved  to  Uilk. 

BE.«^T  AT  RALLTKS 

I-'-,  the  days  before  teleMtion  ai.d  when 
rao'.o  .«^pee>:  hes  were  ."^till  somewli..t  of  a  n.  v- 
tlty.  the  youthful  AUred  turned  nU  the  b'az- 
Ing  power  of  his  personaUtv  f  .::  force  Into 
the  listening  crowd.  He  wai  at  hLs  best  at  a 
rally  on  the  courthouse  sq:.'-.rp 

AUred  would  build  up  toward  an  oratorical 
clim&x  with  aU  the  fervor  of  a  revivalist 
at  such  a  rally,  then  appeal  to  his  audience 
to  Join  with  him  as  "messeneers  of  truth  " 
After  the  speech  he  wo,!id  leap  from  the 
rostrum  into  the  crowd  and  shake  hands 
ajid  talk  as  long  a*  anyone  would  stay. 

Then  after  the  drum  beating  was  over 
he  would  sit  up  for  hours  in  a  cafe  or  hot-el 
lobby    and    swap    yarns    with    newsmen. 

On  one  of  t.-.ese  occasions,  he  u:ld  how 
he   decided    to    n:n    some    day   for   governor. 

It  was  soon  af-^r  h:s  eraduition  fr.:n 
Bowie  High  School,  where  he  had  been  a 
mediocre  but  eager  deljater.  Ai:.-ed  had 
quit  a  draft-exempt  job  Ui  Join  the  Navy. 
He  and  three  hometown  fr;end^  were  d; earr- 
ing al  ud  of  their  future  in  tnen  barracks 
at  S'ln  Franclfc:-. 

"I  was  thlnlvinp  of  hor;-ie  and  hr^v  much 
I  loved  Texas  •'  AUred  saic  "i  knew  it  w&s 
a  !ong  w.iy  ofT  but  I  s.ud :  Some  dav  I'm 
going  hmne  a;. J  run  for  governor."  And  I 
did  ■• 

AUred    w;m   a    nackat-'e    of    nervous    energy 
and  driving  loice 


[From   tne    Corpus    Christi   Times,   Sept.   25, 

1959) 
Hakd  Campaicneh — Ai-lre:d's  Magmttt.sm  Was 
H^RD    To    RE!n?T 
^By  Dade  Cheave;.si 
Adbtin. — Poliucal     writers     wiv      f>l  lowed 
Jimmle    Allred    in     Texits     c-  :n;}a  ttr.     trails 
founf.  his  p«  r5a)nai  rnag^.ell^m  hard  to  resist. 
The    fiery    oraUtr    ol     tlie    l.il^^     :920  s    and 
1930s    wlio    loi'k'—    ..:  .:    ptted    like    a    young 
man  until  the  d:iy      ''  uied  wa*  ;-  >  persua-'.ve 
that  they   hi-.d    to  lorce   Uhem&el.es  to  write 
ODKHrUveiy 

I'hat    warmth     had    a    way    of    radiating 
thiough    auuieiiccb   ill    iiis    days    and   nights 


ALW  .^  V  s    sj.j,t:  n.ss 

He  W3S  always  tesiJess  ard  imp  t  Men  t  of 
delay.  S.arly  in  his  public  ca.reer  ne  decided 
that  the  way  to  get  things,  c.  ji.e  i;.  govern- 
ment was  to  challenge  young  men  of  ability 
to  jcrin  him  in  public  semce.  One  of  these, 
for  exfimnle,  was  Bob  Anderson,  now  Secre- 
tary ol  tlie  Treasury. 

Anderson  was  known  as  the  unofficial 
chief  of  Allred's  Austin  "b.-iun  trust  of  brl'^ht 
young  men."  He  had  goiie  Into  public  Mfe 
originally  as  an  assistant  atvornev  generr.l 
under  AUred. 

Tlie  Allred  administrat:  m  ws<:  trying  to 
pick  up  the  pieces  from  tne  aepresMon  and 
one  Important  step  was  pa^-SLxge  ol  the  Un- 
employment Compensation  Comr..s6.cn  Act. 
Anderson  wrote  it.  Heioing  Liin  was  a 
young  legislatv>r  ru.med  AU..:;  Sh.ver? 

Both  Shivers  and  Ander.-on  alin- d  them- 
selves politically  with  the  Rep\:blicans  in 
later  years  But  politically  Itepublicans 
were  Allred's  bitterest  enduring  enemies. 

Allred  was  a  deep-dyed  New  Dealer. 

Franklin  D.  Roofe^e!t  «dmirt*c  and  re- 
f:pe<-t^d  him  ;inc  n.imet:  hmi  to  the  Feder  1 
b' nch  In  1939  .■\fur  an  interlude  dirirg 
which  he  resigned  to  trv  uns  icce^.-ifuUv  to 
unseat  W  Lee  OD.iniel  as  U  S  S«:iau>r  AU- 
red was  natned  by  Roosevelt  to  the  Fifth 
Circuit  Court  of  ."Lppeais  a'  New  Orleans. 
When  objections  were  ,-ai.=ed  in  iSenate  com- 
mittee. Roosevelt  withorew  Uic  n  tninatlon 
at  AUred's  request  President  Truman  ap- 
pKjlnted  him  i^s  Peden-.l  disun.  t  ludft  in 
1949. 

Durtne  the  storn.v  Dem  ..ratic  split  In 
1944.  .AUred  was  one  of  the  chit:  behind-the- 
scenes  ttrateglsts  for  th  loyalist  or  New  Deal 
group  that  ultimately  aon  paity  control 
over  the  conservatives. 

AUred  was  also  active  In  the  backeround 
as  an  adviser  In  Dr  Homer  P  lUi'nex  s  u:.- 
Buccestful  bid  af-  a  hberaJ  for  the  govrrnor- 
ahlp. 

INTEREST     NEVHl     LAGCKD 

Win  or  lose,  AU.-ed's  Intere^^t  in  politt-.s 
never  lagged.  Reporters  could  rely  on  h.n. 
for  reUable  Information  If  he  had  ft  He 
avoided  active  participation  after  he  became 
a  Federal  Judge,  but  he  aunost  always  knew 
wiiat  was  going  on. 

Close  friends  said  one  of  his  most  difficult 
decisions   was   against  seeking  a  third   term 
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as  OoTemor.  But  like  many  axiother  Gov- 
ernor, he  was  reluctant  to  close  the  door  on 
any  luture  action. 

Wnen  he  announced  bis  decision  not  to 
try  again  for  Governor,  he  said ; 

"Of  course,  it  Is  my  nature  to  feel  the  tln- 
g'.e  and  dsalre  for  political  conlllct.  •  •  •  In 
t  le  future,  should  the  occasion  arise.  I  al- 
ways shall  stand  read;  to  serve  the  State  I 
tove." 

(Prom   th*   Dallaa  Morning   News     Sept     28, 
19591 

Pa«tt  Was  AixsKDis  La-st 

( By  Richard  M  M(-krehead  t 

AtrsTirf.  Tsx  — Pew  people  cou'.rt  en.'oy  » 
fitr«w«ll  party  as  James  V  Ailred  did  here 
shortly  t>efore  bis  dentb 

Nobody  knew  at  the  dlr.ner  hrr.orlnsr  .AMred 
here  on  September  4  that  it  w.-xs  a  fare««?.: 
to  the  dynamic   pollUcal   ficMre 

But  Jtmmy — r.s  m<:«t  frler.ds  called  h:m 
wbethor  he  was  Governor  or  FcCrril  Judge — 
was  In  r«je  form 

Seme  100  of  Allreds  friends  mostly  men 
and  wonnen  who  served  w.th  hi.n  ,;s  -ittornev 
general  In  lWl-35.  dined  In  the  hi.=  or.c 
Dr .skill  Hotol's  Crvfta;  Bailroom 

The  black-hair=d.  fast-',<lk;r;a;  .^Ured  w'ls 
tn  rare  form  He  lnt.---v.uced  every  ^uest 
present,  and  gave  personai  reminifcsncfs  of 
many  of  theai.  Some  of  the  frlfidshlps 
dated  bark  to  his  ycu^h  Ni'arly  a'',  jiad  been 
Allred's  friends  dur.ng  his  CO  y^ji.-s  ul  pujUc 
Ule. 

Multiple  servlcfs  hA-e  ^■'<>:^  p'.ir-'-cl  for 
AJlred.  60.  who  d.-'d  T\.  irsd'iy  sn  :../  .i::er 
leaving  court  at  Laredo 

The  first  service  w.:;  Y>e  ^»l'1  in  Corpus 
Christl  at  4  pm  .  S.itur  i?. v  n:  tne  First 
Christian  Church 

His  body  w»!l  l;e  in  s'^.te  in  the  cflpltol 
rotunia  Suncliy  aftprr.on  Hii  c'rpcis  ■  ' 
friends  fr  im  aii  •»-... -is  of  lile  Size  ex:.»c'.ed  to 
pass  by  his  bier. 

Final    services    are    srhedvi'.ed    f r  r    3pm 
Monday    at    the    F.rst    Clirist,    n    Church    In 
Wichita  Falls  where  he  be?an  prriC".r!-^e  Is'v 
In     1921.       Burial     WiU     f  >ilo*-     in     R.ve.-v.de 
Cemetery  there. 

Allred'B  death  left  Texas  with  six  liv-.r- 
ex-Governors  Tr.ey  nre  U.niam  P  H  bf.y 
Houft-jn  publifher.  Govern  t  m  1917  Jl. 
Miriiim  A.  Ferguson,  now  living  in  Austin. 
Governor  In  192o^  27  a:.d  13:3  3o.  Dan 
Moody.  Au5tin  aforncy  1927  31,  \S  Lee 
ODaniel.  nt-w  in  Dai;a.=;  ly33  41.  C  ite  R 
Sievenscn.  Junction  r?.nche.-  1J41  47.  and 
Allan  Shivers,  Austin  business  exerMtive, 
1949  57. 

Ailred  svmboli'ed  the  New  Deal'  e.^-a  :'i 
Texas  politics  He  heip^xi  to  laiinch  during 
the  depression  of  the  iJ30's  some  of  the  so- 
cial secur.ty  pro^ran.s  that  now  are  hiiures 
In  State   government. 

These  included  the  Texa5  Employment 
Commi5*lon.  fcai^dlmg  u:.t  mp-oynient  in- 
surance and  finding  jobs  :.-ir  the  jobless,  the 
c:d-age  assistance  proeram  now  providing 
225.000  checks  months V  and  the  departmen: 
of  public  safety  founder  cl  the  modern 
State    police   department 

Nationally.  Ailred  supp>"irt.»d  President 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt  a..d  h.3  New  Deal  " 
They  were  good  friends  personally  and  po- 
liticaily.  Ailred  was  visiting  the  State  capi- 
tol  when  President  R<x>sevelt  died,  and  he 
wept  openly  ai  the  news. 

In  1939.  Roosevelt  named  him  to  the  Fed- 
eral bench  as  Judge  of  tiie  C  S  district  court 
of  south  Texas.  In  1942  Ailred  resigned 
and  ran  unsuccessfully  against  former  Gov- 
ernor  and   C^,   Senator   ODaii;ei. 

The  next  year  the  President  nominated 
him  as  a  justice  of  the  L' S  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals.  Objections  were  raised 
by  ODaniel  and  others  and  the  nominatlf-ii 
was  withdrawn  with  AJLred's  consent.  For- 
mer Pr95Sdent  Harry  Truman  app-^tnted 
Ailred  as  Federal  district   -u  U'-  tn    l.-i9 


[From    the    American -Statesman,    Sept     27, 
1959] 

James  V.  Aixaro:  "Hx  Livkd  Full  Thkottlx" 

(By  Dave  Shanks) 

Ear'.y  In  August  of  1934,  Just  after  the 
July  Democratic  primaries.  Jamea  V  Ailred 
pointed  his  car  toward  Dallas  He  hoped  to 
muster  support  for  his  runoff  gubernatorial 
camp.kign  agaiivst  Tom  Hunter.  als«i  of 
Wichita  Falls,  .-ir.cl  the  highest  vi.ite  getter 
In  the  arst  primary 

Papp.ug  on  his  car  radn  Ailred  heard  ;^n 
announcer  read  fn-m  hii  news  sc.-ipt  •;. 
e.Xi-.usive  story  th.«t  C-xpit^;!  Corre.<p.»ndent 
R.kvmond  Br x  tt.^  of  The  .\nierlcai, -St-^tes- 
m\n  had  broken  oji.y  mnv.ue.'!  t)*fMre  in  the 
a.'*.»rntxn   n*w';.^(i(>ers   at   \.      ■> 

F.Te\i.-on  ni^v-nine  and  Klan  '  X  s  "  ar» 
sefm.;  up  Hunters  citnipaign.  '  Bro<.>ks  h,id 
rep.>rted. 

Ailrii  hid  need-""!  nn  issue  fir  his  rnni- 
p.\igti.  This  Wis  t<  be  h:s  And  at  35  he 
moved  from  tl.i  little  frame  cottii.^e  in  a 
u.iSty  street  ion  Avenue  F  in  Nor'h  .Austin  i" 
•  e  n-..-.r.c.  .i  t;.>  -e--  r.d  y  .i:  .,vi,i  Ckj\- 
e.-n.:r   la  Te.xas    hi.-t.'rv 

Bri.":>ks  reralls  the  incident,  a  part  of 
tlie  .u.-e  th.it  trrew  up  in  Ailred  s  phet..>rn- 
C...I.  y  successful  career  ended  Thursdiy 
b.  death. 

Haulers  victory  h ^d  b  »:.  s  >  ronrlusue 
tl.at  his  ed:tjrs  decid-fl  ^>  .sei.d  BrooK.3  t  . 
Wichita  F-iUs  V)  inter.  It  w  Hunter  and  h.s 
family  He  si'  pt  ed  fir  c^yflce  at  W.i<  , 
Roosevelt  l.cUl.  »nere  he  tnft  an  acqua.-.i- 
aiice.   a   kn^'i"n   H  ;:i*rT  sur>P'''-"^r 

The  frientl  had  .'.sued  if  bn  -  a.s  was  gfiin^ 
to  tne  meeting  in  M  irlm  '  ' 

■  .-.ure  ■■  a.^^wer'"':!  Br>"  Ics.  "and  you  can 
rid"   ».in   me   .1   \      .    '.siil  ,^h  -w   nie   tne   »ay    ' 

Br.v  .-is  w-is  u;:  iw.ire  of  any  meeting,  but 
he  duck-^  through  the  kitchen,  and,  follow- 
ing instructions,  went  to  Marlin 

Ihere  he  saw  numerous  backers  of  Gov. 
J;ni  Fergus*:  1  who  thought  their  meeting 
VI  as  set  ret  and  anyone  attending  surely  wa^ 
in.  ited 

Bro-:)ks  ev^n  serve<1  as  se-retarv  '  and  he 
s'lifTed  in  hi.s  p>H.fi-^'.  ti^\e  r..y  ii.-t  of  i.imt... 
of  the  chairmen  pirnecl  ■a.'-.en  .he  began  ^.;s 
r  ice  to  beat  the  newspupor  deadline*  at 
Wac3. 

In  the  ba^n  •,:'■•*■  if  rviii-.c-s,  .Aired  aereed 
T'..  "  :  .e  :  ~ -■  ^•.  r.  •i.t*'^  ir.e  eiecti^.,i  In 
h.-s  f.i.  :r  A::d  !!  .:  "-*r  .s;>»»  iting  i.'i  .^ustln, 
or.it<  rica^ly   t  u-recl    and    f«».--,ered   Br'»  its 

OUiers  1.".  A  iri^r.  add  t- >  '.'-.^  .^..r*-'! -niia,  a 
r-i-c'ird  built  dur.:.^  tv,  ;  -r-::,-  i.^  attorney 
gf'nera!  and  two  terns  .^s  ti     e.T.    r 

El  Clark,  once  Ailred  5  secretary  admlnls- 
tr'''ive  asis'ar.ti  and  st'cretarv  <  f  state,  re- 
c.i..3  their  fitst  meeting  in  the  courthouse 
at  -.m  .\UE:u5tine  'He  had  come  to  t^jwr.. 
running  lor  the  f^rst  time  f<jr  att  irney  gen- 
er...  '■ 

■  Jimmie  was  t:.e  la->t  1:  t;ie  whlr'wlnd 
canipaigaers.  one  oX  thuse  » uu  c  u.d  get 
o  it  the  vjttrs  to  the  courthouse  squares  i:. 
Texa^.  '  says  Clark. 

.Ali-ed,  says  Clark,  was  c>ne  of  the  few  poli- 
ticians who  believed  tn  be,n^  for  the  little 
fell  iW   when   it    wash  t    politically   popular" 

He  had  no  fear  of  17  major  oil  cf^m- 
paiiies  and  only  asked  his  assist.ints  in  the 
ii"'  rney  generals  office.  Are  y  'U  sure  they 
v.oiated  the  l.iw"'  ' 

Alfred  was  p  pul.vr.  tut  he  h.-ul  h.s  p<->:it- 
Icii  enemies  '  Jimmie  had  -tr  ..;  f-  •  .ds 
and    bitter    enemies.  "    says    Clark  There 

were  people  in  this  town  ■».'".o  wouldn't  speak 
1.1  him  ■• 

Wiih  the  humor  that  re*:r-->spect  "u  metimes 
permits.  Clark  laughs  ab-mt  the  speeches 
Senator  T  J  H..lbrxk  of  (....ve^t.  ■:  ■  n^jw  .  f 
Aiijtini  made  on  the  senate  flonr,  "Ev<»rv 
morning  •  *  •"  gr.ns  Clark,  "but  ask  tr.e 
senator   about    it    ' 

Senator  H>iorook  acknowledtyes  the 
8i>eeches.  But  he  and  Ailred  were  pers«  nal 
friends.  Only  recently,  at  Holbrook's  sue- 
gestion.    a    Dall.<is    newspaper    had    pre;.^ri-d 
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biographies  rf  the  oeven  living  (rovern  I's 
Berau.se  if  this  Holbro<jk  and  AUred  had 
recentlv  f-'-rreg;^  nded 

"He  was  sincere  and  had  to  take  up  all 
of  ti.e  !i<  rial  problMxu  Of  the  Stat«  tn  his 
admin. s'ra'ir.  "  recalls  Holbrook.  who  re- 
mem  t>ers  .*..  r<'d  n!i  a  p>eraon  who  corr piled 
an      ur.pir'i    f'.e<-i    i-    ".^k;    career    tn    Texas'" 

C'l\d«»  'P..,'h  7'Xvs  .sviprenie  C>'url  Ju*- 
fre  hr-t  n.t"  A;.r«<i  In  hla  1 1 1 1  11  1  Mfttl 
cflm-'jivn  '.'  '  !>••  r.icv  gwiaral  ■  Jirr.mle  »a« 
driving  a  Model  T  "  recalls  Jud.."  snon 
*  10  admlrvd  Ailred  «  ability  to  ..ice  1,*^  « 
atid  har*  Umib  ilk*  him"  He  rrv,f.-.-t'"s 
Ai;r»»ds    pleasur*    in   attenrtl:  j    ir-.r    ■  i 

prn^ca      >»hlch     lh«    Oo^ert     r      i.^r.  .M..iia 

ii:.rt    ~  ni  •   I    'r'-jor  .•;>•   atteiiued 

ItAiPM  V  <!»■  «  I  M  US.  Ssnator  a  ■  ne- 
tim*  ,\  .rrd  <-  t«ni  attoTIMy  frneral.  »«v« 
t:.e  form'.-  Ci  -.ernor  nnd  X3S.  judge  wa« 
a  man  *:ki  wt.krd  »iin  king*  ixit  never 
i!.>st  Vi.e  cuni,a;<,>a  ijuch  ur  hi*  interest  in 
the   man  on   Xhm  atreet  ' 

"What  higher  trtbui«  to  J  mn  >  Aired 
can  TexATvs  pay  than  to  rec<f^-:.u^  :  .:u  u«  a 
man  to  be  r«m«ailMre<l  in  t.e 
with  J.m  Hon  ^Bid  Sam  Hou'^. 

Hennaa  Jonca,  who  tr:     d    . 
legUiaturea    and    later    b-     1:    •• 
friend,  credits  .Ailred  with  using  the  special 
ses.  ion  as   a  iegislat.ve   tool. 

AUred  wanted  to  repeal  horaeracing  in 
Texa-.  and  the  taaua  had  wallowvd  through 
t«  >  reguiar  11— iliMia  Allrad  callad  a  special 
s.^  ::.  t'.  .V  re}ect«d  all  requcsta  for  addl- 
'..I....    .:  ^ — tUon    "until    the    bill    U   on    my 

d  t    -  K 

.As  an  orator.  Jod«-«  says  .M'-ed  h.id  n 
TOlc«  with  a  pitch  a  little  hi^hfr  tl.ni  r  .r- 
mal  and  It  lacked  the  deep  resun^nce  .1  s-n-e 
of  the  Others. 

"It  wasnt  especially  pleasant  to  h^ar  " 
he  continues,  "but  Jlmmle  could  m.  ke  a 
crowd  yell,  "Pour  It  on  "em,  Jlnamle,'  more 
times  than  you  can  count." 

J^nes  traveled  with  Ailred  on  some  of 
his  speaking  tours  fur  the  National  Demo- 
cratic  Committee 

"Jlmrnie  could  never  pass  by  a  i.ews- 
;  .ipj.-  •  •  ■  he  would  buy  as  many  as 
14  •  •  •  we  would  laugh  abotit  it.  and  he 
w    'lid   tsy,  'I  Just  haven't  read    em  '  " 

Ailred  was  a  kind  man.  one  who  rarely 
forgot  the  Incidents  Important  to  his 
frienda. 

Jones  remembers  a  tour  the  two  had 
p!.i:.^M  for  the  National  Dem-x-.'s  lr-t> 
New  M^-xico  Crov.  Clyde  Tlnglev  had  set 
up  the  itinerary,  and  since  he  i».as  a  can- 
didate htmselX.  be  set  the  course  for  his 
own  liking 

"It  )U5t  happened  Tingley  stood  real  well 
in  Carlsbad,  so,  that  wasnt  00  tha  list  of 
towns." 

But  Jones,  anttctpating  a  letter  from  a 
sweet  hi  irt.  had  told  her  to  write  him  at 
C. -..:;•' [-a.; 

a::t' -1  -a4Sed  the  car  south  from  Roe- 
wt...  a:.u  •*•,■  made  the  110  mile  round  inp— 
but  didn't  find  a  letter  there  " 

Y-..-  '.  -or  PTi  route  to  California,  Ailred 
St.  ,pt>d  ;:.  (  ,^r.<^t)ad  lc>ng  enough  to  write 
a  >«t  w'd  to  Jones:  "The  letter  st;:.  hasu  t 
C'  me   ■ 

J  ;.es  observes  that  AJlred  served  in  the 
execut.ve  and  judicial  branches  Ol  the  g<  v- 
ernment.  but  never  in  the  legilslatlve  branch. 
Ailred  was  such  an  advocate  of  the  peo- 
ple tnai  I'm  sure  he  would  have  ser.ed  t>est 
in  a  l^iaiature."  says  Jones 

Said  one  trtend  of  Allrad  He  lived  fuU 
throttle." 

[Pr'tm  the  C-rpus  ChrisU  Caller  Times.  Sept. 

28.  19M) 

AfSTiM    Teibt~e     Monaraas    r*»Aiss    Alleed 

ui  CBuaioirr  Jtr  Capm  >l 

Ar«rTiv — Axmer     Goremor     and     Federsl 

Judije  James  'V  Ailred  was  euloeized  as  a 
fieh'er  for  t.'ie  n'.derd<jg  in  a  menioroii  serv- 
ice   .'^jndi.    m    •..«■    .si.ite    senate    cii..inber. 


Ministers  conducf.ng  the  aervl-e  laude<l 
him  a-s  a  man  "f  visuiii  'iiitJi.  or)urace,  anu 
trerne    d-ni.--    e-ergv    tHio    IJ'.ed    his    Ideals. 

A  ired's  ttctdj  ^as  carried  into  the  capitol, 
■»  liere  he  served  4  veara  as  attorney  general 
and  4  vetrs  a.«  Grv  ertuir  bv  an  honor  guard 
from  tne  :49th  Mliuiry  1*  Jty  (Company  of 
tliC  Tixaa  .Naii' .nr.i  Oiu.'d. 

rtNAL   Turc'TS 

Tlie  bxly  lay  in  st.-.'e  ir  m  2  p-m  untU 
4  pic.  while  hundrrOs  f  State  officials. 
f'  "••-r  ?>»w!-.'-s  n-.d  o'd  Austtln  friends 
■  .":-<l  p«vg'   the  c«.«ket  to  pay  Tinx]  ir.bule 

"The  n.  ■  rxf.'.rp  event  u.  irr..!.  :.  .- 
when  the  g\M<ii.es*  ih:\t  wifncs  from  f.  <i 
lltaati  out  1:1  t:  e  iife  of  u  mat  "  .>^.t.d  ir.e 
&•*.  Lawreii' e    b  »ih     p^. 'or   of    -.iir    l  uiver- 

■ity  cimsua..  c..:iT' :. 

"We  face  Ti  f  c  rf  nf  r">k;'y  when  the 
goodiiess  of  C>  n-l  rr\rn.^  n.-f  i  .:.  a  t:..4:.  tucii 
a,}  J.ni.Tiy  Allrnl 

w«..s    or   !NTr„«r-rT 

"nis     humble     bei'  .•     made     him     a 

flghtar  for  the  undcrr.  ,;  Me  was  compelled 
to  live  always  dose  t<  t.  t  ..  or^^^e  man.  All- 
red  was  a  man  who  pn..'  .  '..a  ,ntcgriiy 
throughout  his  public  i.-c:  .in  mtegrny 
which    was    based   on   h..'^       ,,  li-    wa.;,    n 

true  Christian  and  chur>..::i    :. 

AsaUtlnc  th«  B*^  ^'  i*^'^'  *'■'  '  Jchn 
Barclay,  pastor  ol  tne  K.r  i  Luristian 
Church,  of  Austin. 

AUred  died  Thursd*>  of  a  herirt  attack  at 
Laredo. 

The  first  of  three  funeral  serrlces  was  held 
for    him    Saturday    in    Corpus    ChrlatL 

PAUBZ    nr    AUSTHf 

The  funeral  cortege  en  route  to  Wichita 
Palls  paused  In  Austin  fur  a  memorial  serv- 
ice attended  by  more  than  300  parsons,  in- 
cluding  high   State   and   NaUonal   figures. 

Under  a  State  police  escort,  Allr«d'8  body 
was  taken  Sunday  aJteru.xin  to  V.lchlta 
Palls,  where  final  rites  will  be  held  Monday 
St  3  pjn.  In  the  First  Chrlsuan  Church. 
Burial   will   be  In  Riverside  Cenaetery. 

The  solemn  nsemorial  service  In  the  senate 
chamber  was  aUended  also  by  many  old  ^nd 
does  frieud-  ■a:.^x  :...>:  ,  wno  were  in  State 
ao^lce    »n..e    A..rfd    *.w,   Ooveruor.    1935  39 

Among  those  at  the  at-Tvlce  were  Gover- 
nor and  Mrs.  Daniei,  frrnier  O^/vernor  and 
Mrs.  I>an  Moody,  and  ."^eni,  rs  Lyndon  B. 
Joh[i8.jn  and  Ralph  Yarb<>;uu»v.. 

IF:    .'Ti    the    Texas    O^weri'r.    June    27.    1955] 

Ai^-Kixi  R*-.  :.sXT«i>     A  Timf  To  Remembes 
Py    Ronnie   !>i,Ter, 

Coarns  Christi  — J'xnmy  Ailred  used  t  be 
•  ahoeahlixe  boy  and  a  sallnr.  tm  attorney 
general  and  a  Governor.  He  Ufed  to  sl.i.m 
his  opponents  around  and  fight  the  tru.'-ts 
*nd  demand  new  taxes  on  oil  and  gas  and 
•UUvr  now  It's  Judire  Ailred  and  when  he  s 
not  heanne  evidence  or  handing  down  deci- 
•toiis  In  his  Federal  o-urt  here  he"*  water- 
ing the  f1  iwer  seeds  hu  wife  IndefavgTibly 
plants,  or  readr.tr  1.  ve'.s  .  .f  the  Wett.  ./r 
teadting  a  Sunday   f.rfnH).   class. 

Jimmy  .AUred  h  ..«  reti-ed  from  polltirs  b'lt 
his  time  w,is  a  time  to  remember,  and  this 
Is  an  effort  to 

When  he  ber^ime  Of.vermr  In  19rV4  tens 
of  th<iusand5  of  Tpx.m-.  'ived  in  "the  junele^" 
under  the  r;.  er  br;d>Te.s  .n  the  h.'o-ik«  In 
the  woods  There  were  250  00  1  Texas  fami- 
lies on  relief  in  fi«i;i  Antonio  Maury  Mav- 
erick help>ed  the  homelesx  orwinize  life  Ir. 
abandoned  warehouses,  eave  them  Jobs  tear- 
ing up  old  freight  car;   and  Relline  the  itcrap. 

These  were  the  dep;>frate  timef  May  r 
Oscar  Holcombe  rf  H.-.u.-iV  n  had  to  tell  a  lee- 
lalattve  committee  t.>-^t  unlf*m  a  relief  rneas- 
Ur  9.  ,.=  pas.ted  h;s  police  wnild  have  t  fire 
or.  -lie  mobe  but  they  wouldn't  b€>rau"»  their 
brothers  would  be  m  the  mo^.s  Oecar  Powell 
a  ton  Antonio  lawyer,  turned  to  a  friend  a.-.d 
*ald.  "If  this  thing  d(>esn'i  pasf.  I'm  wiring 
Ely    Wife   to    leave   t.  wn    '      It    ;.atf,fd. 


Ailrpri's  years  as  Goiremor — 19:^5  .T9  — 
w--re.  as  !.»>  pu*  11  when  he  stepped  down,  "the 
r  ane«-r  age  In  aoclal  security  m  Texas."  In 
<  ■  e  i;  ;,p-p  State  pr  liripg  were  miniatures  of 
liw;  New  Deal.  In  another,  unreeoived  con- 
fliCU  t>etweeE  Ailred  and  the  legislature  over 
taxation  and  ctmvrol  of  lobbyists  are  mirrored 
U^  li>e  isi:ues  of  modern  1  exas  polittca. 

OONncHTS    01«     "S.MOKT    »OW~ 

All.-ed  s  parei.ts,  ■aiv,  \»ere  fr'im  Orayson 
County,  moved  in  a  prairie  schooner  to  a 
home? read  on  'he  f:  .mtirr  nf  Children  Coun- 
t\  They  Mrtd  in  u  dug-Uit  f ■  r  a  time  it 
»  i«  prim.t.vr  th'>«e  rtn'^  ^.-t.u!l'1  Childress-  ■ 
M.i  t  h»-\  !  >«  •  1  '  sh:  p'ri  ■  !i  t  h"-;:  rr'rer.t  bii-k 
.     R   .,  . „      T  ...j^,j  ^..^j  torr  !n  B.)w:e  In  1R?5 

K-  u.i>;ir  J  V  .rs  r  r  a  bottling  company 
s  ,i  ;.<■■»  ;>  ;..  r-  >;.;:ied  sh  >ea  in  a  barber 
"^^  '  Hf  .1  f.:.  b.iitle;;  o;.  B  ■•*ic'S  'am  us 
•'■■1...  '  -f.t.  '  ::.  ..  y  Ft  w  "  Tt.e  roughness 
''  '■'  "'  '-'-t  -  ■■('.".  :;r  1  ^■•r.  it;  a  stratige 
V  •.■  r  .'  ^•x'er  he  » a.--  t  at>'li;h  ra,-e  track 
betting  In  Texas  ar  1  b'-..me  a  teetotaler 
In  1935,  a  news  service  said 

"Boyish  observance  of  lawless  saloons  nuide 
him  a  teetotaler  •  •  •  His  n.  tlior  s  hea-iv 
application  of  the  rod  wtc-.  ;;.e  verhcard 
him  and  his  brothers  tise  the  Jargon  of 
horse  traders  m.ade  Mm  avoid  both  profanity 
and  vile  speech." 

He  enrolled  at  Rice  Institute  for  a  time 
working  as  a  filling  station  atteadani  t  > 
meet  expenses.  The  double  load  was  U-kj 
much  for  him.  He  dropped  out  got  another 
job.  then  enlisted  In  the  Navy  in  1918 
After  the  war  he  got  a  law  degree  at  Cumber- 
land's short-order  law  school  In   Tennessee 

He  was  appointed  district  attorney  of 
Wichita  Falls  Ln  the  early  twenties  and 
brought  some  Ku  Kluxers  to  trial  for  flog- 
gings. In  1926.  a  nobody,  he  ran  for  attorney 
general  and  missed  election  by  4  000  votes 
out  of  766,000. 

Soon  therea/ter  he  married  Jo  Betsy  Miller, 
a  music  graduate  of  S.M.U. 

A  TXXAS  trausTBr^rrR 

When  the  attorney  general  re&igned.  Gov 
Dull  McM<<iy  p&sted  Aored  by  and  chiise 
Robert  Lee  Bcbbat  AUred  shook  his  fist 
under  the  Gjveru>jr  b  iu:>se  and  promised  to 
lick  the  prove: hi--.-  t.<'Ck.^  u"  las  app.jintee  m 
U'le  next  clecu  >ii.     He  did. 

As  i.fujf  uey  gf  r,eral.  he  followed  some  ad- 
\  .rt-  i;..ii  '.)r  iv  .o>ri  M,jnt.g  .:i,ery.  c  iie  of  h*s 
b;<u;.  itL^-ur."^  »;<i,(.  i..ii,  M jiitiiv-merj'  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  the  Tnivert.ty  ul 
Texas,  and  Vann  Kennedy,  a  p  .;:;>.i:  ivu',  ,ii.t 
also  chose  to  Ailred.  conferred  with  the  new 
legal  officer  2  days  after  his  election  Mont- 
gomery recalls  that  he  advised  Ailred  to 
pick  up  where  Jim  Hoeg  left  ofT  In  1894 — 
monopolies    the  trusts,  the  utilities. 

AUted  hied  an  antitrust  su.t  against  the 
ma 'or  01.  producer?-  of  the  United  States  on 
ground.-;  tnat  the  oil  marketing  code  per- 
mittetl  a  tr.ist  and  mon.ijpoly  in  Texas  In 
v.olatinn  of  its  laws.  By  li*32  they  had  been 
fined  $16  million. 

He  en}oir,ed  fly-by-nlght  Insurance  corpo- 
ratli  n  from  perating  ir.  the  State  That, 
of  C')n''.e.  hat-  a  conLelnp^Jrary  ring. 

He  ruled  th^t  Negroes  c>u)d  not  vote  In 
Dem  icratic  primaries  -a  ruling  that  was  to 
ca.Lse  him  political  trouble  later. 

Elert.eJ  to  a  second  term  without  trouble, 
by  1934  he  had  become  the  dominant  figoire 
in  Tex. IS  politics  Ills  antitrust  policy 
mirked  him  as  the  kind  of  economic  liberal 
that  waa  at  tlial  time  In  demand  In  policy- 
making councils. 

TWrNTT-ONE    TIH.RS    AGO 

Seven  men  ran  for  Govem'ir  in  1934  Tlie 
theses  and  history  books  are  full  oX  the  vltu- 
perati.'u  and  mudslinglng  that  is  standard 
equipment  In  Texas  elections,  but  Allred's 
pLitf <  >rm  had  a  clear,  substantive  ring  to  It. 

One  tkf  the  ironies  of  that  year  from  the 
present  p>ersperuve  was  his  condemnation 
of   lobbyists   In    .Austin   and    the   practice  of 


leelslatoTB  taking  retainer  fees  frc»m  prlv-ate 
Interests 

Here  te  how  Texas  Polttlcal  HIstorl.in  P  S 
McKay  recapitulates  this  plank  In  his  plat- 
form: 

"He  favored  a  definite  f.rht  to  relieve 
the  Stale  of  lobbylet.8  His  p.an  was  to  h.ive 
all  canchdatee  for  State  office  required  to 
r.  e  a  list  of  all  employments  or  retairt«» 
during  the  vear  immediately  pre<>edlng 
their  announcement  alar  that  members  cf 
the  lefrtslature  should  l>e  required  to  fle 
ht  the  beginning  oif  their  terms  of  r^ce 
and  once  a  moi.th  thereafter  a  list  of  cUer.'s 
bv  whom  they  were  retained  and  the  amouri 
of  .-^lainenB  they  mere  paid  A  further  siafe- 
puard  was  suvnrrsted  •  •  •  «herebv  all  lob- 
■  ■  .  '^  ■  .  ud  be  required  to  tile  rworr.  st^te- 
nien'-s  telling  tJ>e  namev  of  their  emnlov.  rs. 
•lie  amounts  of  money  they  received  and  the 
manner  in   which   It   was  spent  " 

In  U.e  54th  lesrislat  ure,  21  years  >ter, 
Sena t  >r  William  Sh. reman  of  Corjus  Chn.«ti. 
intnx3uc'-d  a  bill  which  w.uld  have  acf^m- 
plished  almo^^t  exactly  wh.Tt  Ailred  wanted 
01  ret-amer  fee*  and  Representative  Maury 
M.i\er.ck  Jr  .  of  San  Antonio  lntn»duced 
fir.  ither  one  which  would  have  required 
;  tibvis-  registration  almost  preciselv  ai  AU- 
Ti  c.  .-.ad  nroroeed  it. 

.Mired  U)ld  The  legislature  in  January  1935, 
th.it  he  f.i'.  ured  "a  rta^  lobby  reguli.t.  nn  law 


ai.d    a 


rcquirl.ag    periodicil    disci  >pures 


'..:.;'•  r  .^'h  by  members  of  tlie  Icgtslafure 
hi.  .  'l.rr  .^late  .  ■.Tice.'-s  as  ic  their  exiiplcy- 
ment  and  retainers" 

The  legislature,  of  course,  did  n-tliir.g. 
even  as  they  did  nothing  in  :i^55  At  All- 
red's  Inaugural  in  1937.  he  said,  rather  indi- 
rectly, that  "the  hand  of  privilege  mu.st  be 
kept  from  the  halls  of  government,*'  but  .tp- 
parently  by  that  time  he  had  accepted  the 
facts  of  Austin  life. 

KEAOT    FOB    A     >»rw    CTCLE 

Tt\p  social  proeram.s  Ailred  advocated  In 
his  193*  campaikin  included  reiit-f  to  the 
needy  an  oid-aee  pension  fystem  an  expand- 
ed educai:on  svEtem  and  full  recoEmit.on  of 
the  n  -hts  c>f  oreanized  labor.  Ke  was  for  foil 
support  of  President  R.xjsevelt 

Tr^ter  in  the  decade,  he  said  he  felt  that 
prohibition  was  net  an  Intelligent  solut.  n 
of  tlte  drinking  problem,  but  pe.-sonaUy  he 
was  a  dry.  In  1934  he  wanted  to  submit  t-o 
the  people  the  question  if  the  repeal  cf  pro- 
hihii,ion.  He  also  wanted  to  outlaw  racetrack 
pamcil.r.5,  wliich  had  been  legalized  in  Texas 
m  1933. 

He  wanted  a  balanced  budget      The  Sta'e 
was    $10    million    in    the   red.      By    the   Ume   , 
he  packed  up  and  left  the  Governor "s  man- 
sion   4    years    later,    it    was   $20   m^illion. 

He  u;..^  adam.TT.t  against  Federal  control  of 
natural  gns  production.  In  this  he  opposed 
the  New  Deal. 

Dr  Montgomery's  counsel  was  heeded  on 
public  irtiliues  and  Ailred  advc^cated  a  utii- 
ity  Commission  empowered  to  make  rates 
based  on  actual  Investment,  to  eliminate 
large  sums  paid  uuiiUes  fur  services,  and  to 
set  rates 

On  January  15,  1936,  the  S6-year-old 
Governor  Void  the  legislature  and  6  million 
Texi^TiS 

'"Too  many  of  our  citizens  are  on  relief 
rolls,  and  fear  clutches  at  the  hearts  of  even 
those  fortunate  enough  to  be  employed. 
•  •  •  We  are  ready  f«"  a  new  cycle  of 
progress." 


[From  the  Texas  Obsarrtr.  July  4.  1955] 
Tax    Fight  Is   21    Teaks   Old 

Ooams  CHSis-n. — In  1934,  Gov  Jimmy 
AUred  laid  down  a  philosophy  erf  State  taxa- 
tion which  to  this  day  polarlzea  the  oonserv- 
auves  and  the  liberals  under  the  capitol 
dome. 

Ailred.  now  living  a  relatively  peaceful  life 
»s  a  Federal  district  Judge  In  Corpus  Christl, 
sent   a  message  to  the  legislature  2   months 
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after  hla  Inauguration  appealing  for  naturnl 
resourceB  tax  increases,  an  income  tax,  and 
other  tax  forms  which  he  believed  were  di- 
rected at  Interests  that  were  making  piles  nf 
money  In  Texas  without  maklnij  adeqviate 
contributions  to  the  cost  of  gnvernmen' 

As  late  as  1955.  in  the  5xth  lei<isi<iture, 
legislators  were  arguing  about  exactly  the 
same  taxes  Allred  proptised  21   ye  irs  ag 

Not  even  the  urgent  financial  needs  of  the 
depression  and  a  gro7,ing  S.ate  deticit  could 
weaken  the  legislature's  t9naclous  defense  of 
out-of-State  industrial  Intert-sts. 

AJlred  started  from  the  proposition  that 
property  taxes  were  first  levied  in  a  time 
when  most  everyb<xiy  iived  on  farms  but  that 
by  1934  they  hid  be'^-ome  unfairly  burden- 
8<>ir.e  on  farm  and  homeowners. 

He  knew  full  well  that  his  proposals  would 
pru-.oke  the  most  fxjwerful  opposition. 

"In  equalizing  the  tax  burdens  you  and  I 
are  golag  to  tread  on  somebody's  toes."  he 
said      But  something  simply  had  to  be  done. 

Out-of-State  chair.itores  had  developed 
Into  intersta':e  monoliths,  doing  huge  busi- 
ness without  naviiig  to  pay  taxes  which  busi- 
nesses organized  inside  State  lines  were  pay- 
In::  Allred  proposed  a  graduated  chalnstore 
tax.  based  on  the  amount  of  gross  revenues 
and  the  number  of  stores  In  the  chain. 

N.*Tt,-a.\L    RESOUBCES    BY  ED 

Texas  was  producing  almost  half  of  the 
crude  petrclfum  In  the  United  States.  About 
85  percent  of  that  crude  oil  was  being  con- 
sumed beyond  the  boundaries  of  Texas. 
Texas  consumers  had  to  pay  4  cents  a  gallon 
on  gasoline — a  sum  that  did  not  change  until 
1955 — but  out-of-State  consumers  of  Texis 
gasoline  contributed  nothing  In  sales  taxes  to 
the  Texas  treasury. 

AJlred  proposed  a  study  to  see  Lf  the  tax 
on  crude  oil  should  be  revised.  D3pletlon  of 
the  resources  was  one  factor,  he  said;  so  also 
was  the  fact  that  "the  oil  Industry  la  a 
moneymaking  Industry  even  In  the  midst 
of   these  dark  days  of  economic  depress'on." 

He  also  recommended  a  flat  tax  on  nat- 
ural g:is  of  1  cent  per  thousand  cubic  feet, 
a  severance  t?x  of  the  type  which  finally 
passed  In  1951.  only  to  be  declared  uncon- 
■tltutional. 

A  large  part  of  Texas  ni'iiril  ga.s  produc- 
ti'^n  was.  and  Is,  shipocd  or  :'  S'ate 
throtigh  pipelines  Of  the  money  his  nat- 
ural K  ts  ■'■'.  1  cent  ner  thousand  cubic  feet, 
mated  that  less  than  one-sixth  would  be 
paid  by  the  citizens  of  Texas  and  approxi- 
mately flve-slxths  by  those  outside  the  State. 

Turning  to  sulfur  and  pipelines.  Allred 
exhibited  some  of  the  antlmonopollstlc  fer- 
vor which  seems  to  have  been  melted  by  the 
pr'Xluction  eniergencies  of  the  war  and  the 
p<')s-  war  bocm 

He  said  that  tw  >  cmpaiiies  had  a  virtual 
monopoly  on  svjlfur  production  and  have 
made      sttipend'ius      profits  He      wanted 

their  State  tax  raised — n  t  nominally,  but 
BVibstantially 

"The  shocking  evil  •  •  •  of  giant  In- 
tegrated concerns  engaged  in  the  prxluctlon. 
transportat:':'n.  and  sale  <  f  naturil  gaii"  was, 
he  said,  even  more  pron(  unced  in  'he  oil 
business.  He  pointed  JUt  that  in  1934  while 
operating  at  a  loss  in  the  refining  and  mar- 
keting ends  of  the  business.  20  pipeline 
companies  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
a  total  net  profit  of  more  than  $78  million. 
One  company  made  113  million,  another  $11 
million,  another  $10  miili"<n  These  profits 
were — even  in  1934 — an  average  of  25  percent 
pr'>fit  in  1  year  on  their  Investments 

He  wanted  a  franchise  tax  of  1  percent 
against  the  gross  assets  of  pipeliiie  com- 
panies, both  oil  and  gas.  This  would  have 
given  the  Stat^  one  seventy-eighth  jf  tnelr 
combined  net  profits 

Allred  alst)  wanted  to  Increase  the  inheri- 
tance tax  rate,  and  he  spoke  if  a  State  in- 
come tax  as  "one  of  the  fairest  and  most 
e  .ui-able  levies  that  the  State  could  make." 


rNCOME  VERSUS  .SALES  T^XT.S 

He  contrasted  an  Income  tax.  based  on 
ability  to  pay.  with  a  general  sales  tax,  "a 
tax  on  fKDVerty." 

Under  a  2-percent  eeneral  sales  tar  he  said, 
pe'iple  with  an  iticome  of  $1  fXK)  or  less 
would  pay  $12  18  per  thousiind  dollars  of  in- 
come, while  people  with  an  income  of  $1  mil- 
lion a  year  wuuld  pay  only  20  cents  per  thou- 
sand dollars 

"To  Illustrate;  the  chief  proponents  of  a 
sales  tax  are  the  chief  opponents  of  an  In- 
come tax."'  he  said.  "They  advocate  a  2- 
percent  sales  tax  which  la  nothing  more  than 
a  2-percent  Income  tax  on  the  average  man 
because  he  Is  compelled  to  spend  all  he  makes 
for  the  necessities  of  life."  Lobbyists  for  the 
utilities,  investment  bankers,  the  Mellon  In- 
terests and  others  are  the  chief  forces  work- 
ing for  the  sales  tax,  he  said. 

Allred  did  not  object  to  a  selective  luxury 
tax  on  retail  sales  on  grounds  that  It  was  a 
tax  on  privilege  and  wealth.  But  he  fought 
a  sales  tax  during  his  entire  tenure  as  Gov- 
ernor. 

The  legislature  listened  to  Allred's  plan 
It  was  well  received  editorially.  But  the 
leirlslature,  too.  knew  what  would  happen. 
Tlie  newspapers  of  the  time  do  not  relate 
It.  but  one  does  not  have  to  be  a  veteran  In 
Austin  to  Imagine  what  the  lobbyists  started 
doing  to  protect  the  interests  of  their  client*. 

The  legislators  did  not  pass  any  new  nat- 
ural resources  taxes. 

They  did  not  pass  a  graduated  chalnstore 
tax. 

They  did  not  pass  an  Income  tax  or  In- 
crease the  Inheritance  tax. 

The  chief  source  of  new  revenue  was  new 
alcohol  taxes  that  poured  into  the  Treasury 
upon  the  death  of  prohibition. 

Sales  tax  forces  also  failed  to  put  over  their 
program. 

The  result:  a  $10  million  deficit  at  the 
start  of  Allred's  term  had  become  a  $20  mil- 
lion deficit  when  he  went  out  of  office  in 
1939. 

There  has  been  no  fundamental  change  in 
the  structure  of  power  politics  In  Austin 
since  the  defeat  of  Allred's  tax   philosophy. 

In  1955  the  legislature  refused  to  raise 
natural  resources  levies  and  p>assed  new 
sales  taxes  on  gasoline,  beer,  and  cigarettes. 

Isolated  cries  were  heard  at  the  Houae 
microphones  and  on  the  Senate  floor  that 
this  was  the  biggest  step  toward  a  general 
sales  tax  In  Texas  history. 

[FYom  the  Texas  Observer.  Sept  25,  1959| 
James  Allred 
(By  Ronnie  Dugger) 
Th*  dnth  of  a  great  Governor,  like  the 
deatll  eS  a  great  President,  moves  us  to 
think  on  our  country,  how  It  is  flne.  and 
brings  forth  and  uses  Its  flne  people  Jimmy 
Allred  has  not  been  put  into  many  of  the 
books  that  teach  our  students  their  heritage 
in  Texas;  he  was  too  lately  successful  for 
the  many  who  are  forgetful  at  the  exp>ense 
of  the  few  who  remember.  But  he  lived 
among  us,  and  he  was  one  of  ours.  We  are 
reassured  about  our  genuine  attributes  as  a 
P'opie  and  a  Nation,  first,  that  men  come 
f  rwa.'d  from  among  us  who  are  brave,  de- 
voted, and  unorthodox,  Jefferson,  Jackson, 
and  Lincoln.  Houston,  Hogg,  and  Allred;  and 
second,  that  these  men  reflect,  as  they  re- 
fract, the  impulses  which  hold  us  together 
as  a  people,  personal  freedom,  popular  faith, 
and  the  righteous  flght.  Perhaps  it  Is  bet- 
ter to  have  lived  In  such  a  man's  time,  even 
for  those  who.  after  he  had  done  his  main 
work,  betrayed  it.  perhaps  It  Is  better  simply 
to  have  been  among  thr)se  who  knew  he  had 
done  the  main  work  and  was  living  still  as 
a  judge  in  Corpus  Chrlstl.  than  It  will  be  for 
those  who  mu.st  sense  him  from  the  books 
he  win  take  his  place  In.  People  would  speak 
of  how  he  drank  coffee  in  a  coffee  shop  each 


morning  in  Corpus,  and  it  was  strange,  al- 
most wasteful,  for  he  who  was  so  much  to 
the  people  he  lived  among  to  live  in  any 
particular  way  In  any  particular  place.  For 
he.  James  Allred.  did  enough  for  us  all.  In 
his  time,  which  chose  to  use  him.  and  found 
him  true,  that  we  gave  to  him  that  high- 
est compliment  we  have  in  cur  power  and 
wisely  mostly  withhold,  our  love  of  tho 
ideal. 

I  Prom  the  Corpus  Chrlstl  Caller) 
JuDCK  James  V   Allred;  Pichtinq 

HUMANITARLAN 

There  are  some  who  will  remember  Jamea 
V.  Allred  as  a  crusading  district  attorney 
general  of  Texas.  Others  will  think  of  him 
as  a  reform  Governor  who  eliminated  legal- 
ized betting  on  horseraclrg.  set  up  a  liquor 
control  sybtem  after  the  end  of  prohibition. 
eetablUhed  the  State's  first  parole  svjper- 
vlflon  plan  aud  led  Texas  through  some  of 
the  most  difficult  days  of  the  great  depres- 
sion. 

None  will  remember  him  more  thankfully, 
though,  than  a  lot  of  little  people  who  con- 
fronted him  in  hts  capacity  as  a  Federal 
Judge.  They  are  the  ones  to  whom  he  gave 
the  oath  of  allegiance  and  conferred  US. 
citizenship,  a  duty  he  cherished  above  most 
others.  They  are  the  ones  who  found  him 
lnterp><;)3ln^  his  great  power  as  a  magistrate 
to  protect  them  from  the  tyranny  of  a  bu- 
reaucracy. They  are  thj  ones  who  heard  him 
say.  "I'n»  going  to  give  you  another  chance." 
granting  them  probation  rather  than  send- 
ing them  to  prison. 

The  humanity  that  he  brought  to  the 
courtroom  perhaps  can  be  exempUQed  bett 
by  one  Incident  He  had  before  him  a  youth 
who  was  charged  with  evading  the  draft.  He 
dismissed  the  charge  on  condition  that  the 
youth  enter  the  Armed  Forces.  Two  and 
one-half  years  later  the  grateful  youth  wrote 
hlra:  "Your  true  understanding  of  my  situ- 
ation 2'i  years  ago  straightened  out  my  life. 
You  are  a  kind  and  generous  man." 

The  driving  force  that  took  James  V. 
Allred  from  humble  beginnings  to  the  Gov- 
ernor's office  never  left  him  when  he  reached 
the  comparative  security  of  the  Federal 
bench  He  drove  himself  harder  than  he  did 
the  lawyers  who  appeared  in  his  court  Yet 
he  still  found  time  for  a  hntt  of  church  and 
civic  duties.  He  worked  unceasingly  for 
better  understanding  and  cooperation  be- 
tween the  races. 

The  State  and  Nation  will  miss  an  able 
and  dedicated  public  servant.  South  Texas 
will  mourn  also  the  loss  of  a  great  humani- 
tarian  and   an   outstanding  citizen. 


(From  the  San  Antonio   (Tex.)   Light.  Sept. 

29, 19591 

James  Allred 

The  career  of  James  V  Allred  was  an  ex- 
ample of  the  opportunity  which  awaits  any 
Intelligent  and  ambitious  young  man  who 
Is  willing  to  work  bard  and  make  sacrtflces. 

After  serving  in  the  Navy  in  World  War  I, 
he  shlned  shoes,  sold  newspapers,  ran  er- 
rands and  worked  as  a  Janitor  and  as  a 
stenographer  to  pay  for  his  education. 

Allred  got  his  law  degree  from  Cumber- 
land University  in  1921  and  went  on  to  be- 
come attorney  general.  Governor  of  Texac 
and  a  Federal  district  Judge. 

Gov  Price  Daniel  has  called  the  death  of 
James  Allred  "a  great  loss  to  the  State  he 
loved  "  and  has  said  that  "he  will  long  be 
remembered  for  his  years  of  devoted  public 
service" 

Senator  Ralph  Yarborouch  characterized 
him  as  "the  most  eloquent  champion  of  th« 
people  of  Texas  of  our  generation." 


(From   the   Abilene   Reporter  NVws] 

JiiviMT  Allred's  Lono,  CoLomrtJi,  C*reer  FHr>fl 

Thore  who  remember  Jimmy  Allred  in  his 
h-7d-7  ns  a  political  figure  in  Texas  will  have 
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no  trouble  recalling  the  dynamic  personality 
of  the  man.  his  tireless  energy,  and  his  way 
with  a  crowd  He  was  in  the  field  of  Texas 
politics  pretty  much  what  Jimmy  Cagney 
was  at  the  height  of  his  career  as  an  actor — 
full  of  sparkle  and  as  lively  as  a  cricket. 

It  Is  hard  to  realize  that  he  is  dead  at  60 
of  a  heart  attack 

James  V  Allred  a  native  of  Bowie,  was 
an  assistant  district  attorney  in  Wichita. 
Archer,  and  Young  Counties  at  23,  and  at 
25  had  been  elected  one  of  the  youngest 
district  attorneys  in  Texas.  He  was  still 
under  30  when  he  tried  for  attorney  general, 
but  that  time  he  missed.  Nothing  dismayed, 
he  tried  again  in  1930  and  was  elected  by 
a  firm  majority — the  youngest  man  ever 
elected  to  that  post,  an  important  one  in 
Texas.  He  was  reelected  in  1932.  and  2  years 
later  In  a  crowded  field  of  gubernatorial 
candidates  he  went  into  the  runoff  with 
Tom  Hunter  and  came  out  the  victor  by 
40.000  votes  in  a  ding-dong  contest.  They 
were  both  residents  of  Wichita  Falls  at  the 
time,  and  Allred  was  the  first  west  Texan 
ever  elected  Governor,  if  our  memory  Is  on 
straight. 

On  completion  of  his  second  term  he  was 
named  a  Federal  district  Judge  by  Franklin 
D  Roosevelt.  In  1942  he  resigned  the  Fed- 
eral post  to  challenge  an  old  political  foe. 
W.  Lee  O'Danlel.  for  Governor,  but  Pappy" 
won  the  nomination. 

A  few  months  later,  in  1943,  President 
Roosevelt  again  named  him  to  a  Federal 
Judgeship,  this  time  the  6th  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  but  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee  refused    a    favorable    report. 

But  Jimmy  Allred  had  a  habit  of  coming 
back.  In  1961  President  "Truman  app>ointed 
him  as  Judge  of  the  Federal  district  of  south 
Texas,  a  position  he  held  at  Uie  time  of  his 
death. 

With  his  second  ascension  to  the  Federal 
bench,  Jimmy  Allred  took  himself  out  of 
Texas  politics  and  went  about  his  duties 
without  the  fanfare  that  had  marked  his 
earlier  career  As  attorney  general  and  Gov- 
ernor he  was  colorful  and  lively,  and  never 
ducked  a  flght. 

Not  many  men.  if  any.  ever  received  three 
appointments  to  the  Federal  bench — the 
second  with  considerable  controversy — but 
Jimmy  Allred  did 

In  the  late  1920s  he  proved,  along  with 
Dan  Moody,  that  t.  young  man  of  purpose 
and  courage  had  a  place  in  Texas  politics. 
Like  Moody,  he  ne-ved  as  attorney  general 
and  Governor  at  a  time  when  Texas  politics 
really  sizzled. 

(From  the  Fort  Worth  Star -Telegram) 
Jamec  V    Allred 

Within  r.  life  span  of  three-score  years, 
James  V  Allred  served  as  Texas  atuirney 
general.  Governor  and  Federal  judge  Pre- 
viously he  had  b<en  an  assistant  district 
attorney  and  district  attorney  of  Wichita, 
Archer  and  Young  Counties,  and  in  World 
War  I  served  in  the  Navy. 

In  this  active  career  Jlmmte  Allred.  as 
he  was  widely  known,  demonstrated  tre- 
mendous energy,  competitive  spirit,  out- 
standing ability  and  many  other  traits 
useful  In  hU  service  to  State  and  Nation. 
As  attorney  general,  he  was  proud  of  the 
development  of  p-omlslng  young  men  on 
his  staff.  Among  them  was  Bob  Ander- 
son, now  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

As  attorney  general.  Judge  Allred  set 
a  record  In  filings  of  suits,  and  among 
notable  victories  \vas  a  case  In  which  the 
US  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  right  of 
the  State  to  control  the  fiow  of  oil.  As  a 
two-term  Governor-.  1935-39.  he  sponsored 
many  recovery  moasures,  and  during  his 
tenure  the  State  ccnstltutionRl  amendments 
for  teacher  retirement  and  old  age  asslstAnce 
were  approved. 

Judge  Allred  twloe  was  appointed  Federal 
Judge,  resigning  In  1942  to  make  an   uni-uc- 


r<-   •  :    r:ice  against  then  U.S.  Senator  W   Lee 

0  U.iiwtl.  He  was  reappointed  to  the  Federal 
bench  In  1949  Judge  Allred  made  a  fine 
record  as  a  Federal  Judge,  and  his  denth 
comes  at  a  time  wnen  there  Is  a  serii  iu& 
shortage  of  U.S.  trial  Judges. 

Judge  Allred  won  many  honors  In  his  pub- 
lic career,  among  them  his  selection  in  1935 
by  the  Junior  chamber  of  commerce  as  the 
outstanding  young  man  in  America  He  had 
a  broad  circle  of  friends  extending  from  the 
White  House  to  the  local  precinct.  A*  a 
liberal,  his  political  fortunes  varied  with  the 
times.  His  public  service  was  fruitful  and 
above  reproach,  and  Texas  has  reason  to  be 
proud  of  him. 

1  Prom  the  Houston  Chronicle.  Sept.  26,  1959] 
State    Loses    Able    Sehvant    in    Death    of 

JiTDCE  Allred 

Although  he  had  been  a  prominent  figure 
In  Texas"  turbulent  politics  for  many  years, 
when  James  V  Allred  became  a  Federal  dis- 
trict Judge  he  left  p>olltlcs  behind  and  won 
the  nonpartisan  praise  of  lawyers  for  his 
ability  and  conduct  on  the  bench. 

The  State  has  lost  a  devoted  public  serv- 
ant in  his  death. 

The  trait  which  probably  was  most  respon- 
sible for  Allred's  great  success  in  Texas 
politics  was  his  winsome,  forthright  person- 
ality. He  was  broadminded  and  tolerant, 
respecting  the  views  of  others  as  he  wanted 
them   to  respect  his  views. 

He  was  loyal  to  his  friends,  even  when  It 
was  more  expedient  not  to  be  He  was, 
however,  politically  astute  and  had  an  un- 
usual   ability   to   gauge   public   opinion. 

Born  in  Bowie,  of  a  pioneer  Texas  family, 
he  served  a  hitch  In  the  Navy  after  high 
school,  then  worked  his  way  through  Cum- 
berland University  In  Tennessee  to  get  a 
law  degree.  He  was  interested  In  public 
service  when  he  was  still  in  his  teens.  He 
was  appointed  district  attorney  In  the  Wich- 
ita Palls  district  In  1923  and  elected  to  the 
office  In  1924.  He  ran  for  attorney  general  in 
1926,  lost  by  a  small  margin  and  came  back 
in  1930  to  win.  Four  years  later  he  was 
elected  Governor,  serving  two  terms.  A 
strong  supporter  of  President  Roosevelt.  All- 
red  was  appointed  a  Federal  district  Judge 
In  1938.  resigned  to  run  for  the  US.  Senate 
In  1942  and  lost,  then  was  appointed  to  the 
Federal  bench  again  in  1949  by  President 
Truman. 

[From    the    Houston    Post.    Sept     26.    1959] 

James  V    Allred  Lett  a  Notable  Record  or 
Texas    Pwblic    Service 

Judge  James  V  Allred  left  a  varied  record 
of  distinguished  public  service  that  spanned 
a  period  of  36  years  It  began  In  1923  when, 
at  the  youthful  age  of  24.  he  became  district 
attorney  of  Wichita,  Archer  and  Young 
Counties.  It  ended  Thursday  when,  as  US 
Judge  for  the  southern  district  of  Texas  he 
died  suddenly  at  the  age  of  60. 

From  the  springboard  of  a  successful  ad- 
ministration as  district  attorney,  he  leaped 
into  the  1926  race  for  attorney  general  with- 
out financial  support  and  almost  defeated 
the  Incumbent,  Claude  Pollard  of  Houston, 
an  established,  well-known  lawyer  aiid  ;nib- 
11c  official 

In  1930  he  tried  again  and  won  After 
serving  two  terms  as  attorney  general,  he 
was  elected  Governor,  and  for  4  hard 
years  grappled  with  the  problems  of  the  de- 
pression and   Its  economic  aftermath. 

At  the  end  of  his  gubernatorial  adminis- 
tration. In  1939,  he  was  appointed  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  by  President  Franklin  D 
Roosevelt.  In  1942  he  again  succumbed  to 
the  call  of  politics,  resigning  to  become  a 
candidate  for  the  U.S.  Senate  This  time  he 
lost,  but  7  years  later  he  was  again  appointed 
to  the  Federal  district  court  by  Pre.'idei.t 
Harry  S.  Truman. 

In  political  affairs,  as  In  t^.e  lepr.:  pr  ife.":- 
slou,  the  virile,  handsome  Jin.ii.}    .^  irf-ci  was 


an  aggreeslve.  colorful  contender  and  advo- 
cate. One  of  his  most  potent  as.«et3  In  both 
arenas  was  his  gift  of  oratory:  he  was  one 
of  the  most  eloquen*  speakers  in  Texas  pub- 
lic life  Newspapermen  who  accompanied 
liim  on  speaking  campaign;-  said  he  was  one 
sp«'aker  they  enjoyed  hearing  every  time  he 
spoke 

The  step  from  the  vigorous  activities  of 
politics  and  public  service  to  the  calm,  im- 
partial deliberations  of  the  judiciary  was  a 
sharp  transition  But  members  of  the  bar 
praised  his  fairness,  as  well  as  his  judicial 
ability,  and  his  reputation  in  that  respect 
continued  to  grow  through  his  years  on  the 
bench. 

Although  Judge  Allred  and  his  family 
moved  to  Corpus  Chrlstl  after  his  second 
appointment  to  the  Judgeship,  in  order  to  be 
nearer  the  Victoria,  Brownsville  and  Laredo 
divisions  of  his  district,  he  was  a  resident  of 
Houston  In  two  different  periods  of  his  ca- 
reer. First,  as  a  student  of  the  Rice  Insti- 
tute In  1917-18  when  he  worked  at  a  filling 
station  to  help  pay  his  expenses  He  left 
to  enlist  In  the  Navy  in  World  War  I.  and 
thereafter,  attended  Cumberland  University 
in  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Upon  receiving  his  first  Judicial  appoint- 
ment, Allred  moved  his  family  to  Houston. 
They  lived  here  for  about  10  years,  and  his 
gracious  wife  and  three  sons,  along  with  the 
Judge,  won  many  friends  In  Houston. 

These  friends,  with  hosts  of  others  over 
the  State,  will  mourn  the  passing  of  one 
of  the  notable   figures   In   Texas   public   life. 

J.^ml:£    V     .Vli.red 

Only  a  few  days  ago  tho.'-e  who  had  been 
associated  with  James  V  Allred  as  attorney 
general  and  as  Governor,  held  a  reunion  in 
his  honor  when  he  revisited  Austin  to  take 
part  in  dedication  of  the  Texas  Employment 
Commission  Building. 

The  smiling,  buoyant,  youthful-appearing 
60-year-old  U.S.  Judge  renewed  old  acqu.-^iint- 
ances  and  happily  mingled  with  those  whom 
he  had  appointed  to  office,  those  with  v.hom 
he  had  served  in  State  government.  For  all 
of  them.  It  was  their  last  meeting  with  the 
dynamic  self-made  former  Wichita  Falls 
lawyer,  who  had  risen  to  eminence  in  State 
administration  and  In  the  Federal  Judiciary 

His  sudden  death  at  Laredo  Thursday  came 
as  a  profound  shock. 

His  life  was  one  of  the  storybook  examples 
of  achievement  from  humble  beginnings 
through  individual  effort,  initiative,  and 
ability. 

^i\Tien  he  v^as  a  small  boy  his  family  liv^d 
In  an  east  Texas  sod  hotise  Later  the  fam- 
ily moved  to  west  Texas,  and  the  storv.  told 
in  political  campaigns,  that  he  as  a  youngster 
shlned  shoes  to  earn  money  for  school  -.vas 
never  denied.  He  worked  his  way  through 
R  law  school  and  began  practice  of  law  In 
Wichita  Falls.  He  served  as  attorney  gen- 
eral, then  won  a  spectacular  race  against  a 
fellow  townsman,  Tom  F  Hunter  for  Gov- 
ernor He  succeeded  Mrs  M;ri:-.m  A. 
Ferguson,  at  the  close  of  hei  becond 
administration. 

He  was  the  only  Texas  Governor  desigi  ated 
as  a  liberal  in  the  identificatioi:i  of  the  term 
with  the  New  Deal  philosophy  uiider  whuh 
President  Roosevelt  sought  to  rescue  the 
Nation,  and  Allred  helped  to  pull  the  State 
from  the  abyss  of  the  depression. 

After  he  completed  two  terms  as  Governor, 
succeeded  by  \V  Lee  ODaniel.  Allred  was 
appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  as  a 
Federal  district  judge  When  ODaniel  and 
otiiers  ran  for  the  US  Senate,  Judge  Allred 
resigned    his    poet    and    entered    the    race 

Political  charges  that  there  was  a  trade 
whereby  President  Roosevelt  was  simply  gn  - 
mg  the  young  judge  a  leave  of  absence  from 
the  bench  to  make  the  race  were  refuted 
when  Rc>osevelt  did  not  reappoint  him  after 
liie   race  and   Allred's   defeat   by   ODaniel 

Several  years  later.  President  Harry  S 
Truinan  ga\e  him  a  new  appointment  tn  the 
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Federal  bench,  for  the  south  Texas  district 
Allred  was  presiding  on  the  bench  this  week 
when  stariclcen  with  the  Illness  which  proved 
laui. 

AUred  became  Oovernor  at  35,  second 
youngest  in  the  State's  history.  Though  he 
h.id  behind  him  only  his  service  as  attorney 
general  In  State  political  offlce.  his  two 
terms  a«  Oovernor  constitute  an  administra- 
tion which  ranks  high  in  solid  and  lasting 
achievements.  Many  problems  of  the  de- 
preMlon  were  licked,  and  hia  ndmliustrdtion 
•aw  Te«a«  emerge  from  the  blight  of  that 
black  period,  a  growing  and  proaperooi 
State 

Ke  was  a  religious  man  who  made  his  high 
moral  and  tthtcal  prinripies  a  part  of  tu|i 
everyday  life  and  a  part  of  thi*  fabric  o( 
State  guvernment.  In  his  later  life,  his  serv- 
ice on  the  Federal  bench  has  tjeen  in  the 
best  tradition  of  the  Judiciury, 

Jamea  V.  Allred,  by  his  zeal  his  ability. 
hla  integrity  and  his  devotion  to  his  State. 
haa  written  a  fine  chapter  in  the  chronicles 
of  State  government,  his  service  on  the 
bench  has  added  to  the  lustre  of  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(From  the  Houston  Press,  Sept   26    1959] 
J.^MEs  V.  Allred 

James  V  A'.lred — "Jimmy  "  to  most  Tex.^ns 
even  after  he  achieved  such  dlstins;uished 
rank  as  Governor  of  the  State  or  Federal 
district  Jude;e — was  a  real  life  success  story 
with  few  equals. 

Jimmy  was  born  of  fine  Texas  people  !n 
Bowie  and  lived  the  typical  life  of  a  farm 
or  small  town  boy  around  the  turn  of  the 
century  when  small  town  life  was  vastly  dif- 
ferent from  life  now  and  while  Tex.is  was 
etui  Texas  In  all  that  name  connoted  in 
those  days. 

After  ^aduatlng  frcm  high  school  In 
Bowie,  he  came  to  Houston  to  attend  Rice 
Institute  and  worked  In  a  filling  station  to 
pay  hla  school  expenses.  Service  in  World 
War  I  followed  and  then  Jimmy  went  to 
law  school  and  started  the  practice  of  law  at 
the  age  of  22 

The  ability,  the  vigor  and  the  personality 
of  the  young  man  soon  became  evident— 
and  few  people  have  ever  risen  as  rapidly 
In  public  life  as  he  did— a  district  attorney 
at  24 — Texas  attorney  general  at  30— and 
Oovernor  of  Texas  at  35  At  that  time  he 
was  the  youngest  Governor  in  the  Nation. 

It  la  generally  conceded  that  Governor 
Allred  was  one  of  the  State's  outstanding 
Governors.  A  vigorous  man^a  man  of 
warmth — he  plied  up  an  outstanding  record 
In  depression  years  when  filling  the  office  of 
chief  executive  of  any  State  was  particularly 
dlfflcult. 

Some  Idea  of  what  the  people  thought  of 
h.lm  may  be  had  from  the  fact  that  when 
he  ran  for  reelection  in  1936  he  received 
more  votes  In  the  Democratic  primary  than 
his  four  opponent.s  c  mblned  He  polled  the 
largest  vote  recorded  m  the  State  up  :  j  tiiat 
time. 

Twice  on  the  Federal  bench,  he  filled  that 
position  with  dignity  and  with  effectiveness. 

Over  and  above  his  accomplishments  in 
public  oflSce — Jimmy  Allred  was  a  man  whose 
personal  life  was  outstanding.  His  warmth 
and  his  friendliness  were  noteworthy  and 
te  will  be  missed  by  many 

As  a  sort  of  footnote— yet  worthy  of  men- 
tion for  the  great  pleasure  the  Idea  has 
brought  to  millions  of  people — Jimmy  can 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
roadside  park  Idea  In  America. 

Back  during  the  depression  years,  Ltnoo^t 
Johnson,  now  U.S.  Senator  and  Democratic 
majority  leader,  was  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministrator for  Texas.  Ltndon  got  the  Idea 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  parks 
along  main  highways.  He  discussed  the 
matter  with  Governor  Allred — and  as  a  result 
of  this  the  roadside  park  came  Into  being. 


SHALL  AMERICA'S  BIRTHRIGHT  BE 
SOLD  F'OR  POTTAGE?' 

Mr.  TA.aMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  11,  1959,  the  erudite  and  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  Mr.  Ervin;  addres.sed  the 
midwinter  meeting  of  the  Georgia  Bar 
Association  in  Atlanta  on  the  subject, 
'Shall  Americas  Birthright  Be  Sold  for 
Pottage''"  With  incomparable  clarity, 
irrefutable  otric.  and  characteristic  elo- 
quence, the  Senator  exposed  the  fallacies 
and  dangers  inherent  in  the  continuing 
demands  fo:  the  enactment  by  Congress 
of  force  leiiisla'.: on  to  regulate  in  the 
name  of  civil  rights  even  the  most  ml- 
n'ate  and  Irtunatc  details  of  American 
life.  In  vie  V  of  the  certainty  that  such 
demands  wi.l  be  made  of  this  .session  of 
Congress.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  all 
Members  of  this  Senate  to  give  careful 
study  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina's mast'^rful  presentation  and,  for 
that  purpos'V  Mr  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous corLs 'lit  that  tr,e  text  of  it  be 
punted  herewith  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Shall  Aii erica's  Bi2Thhicht  Be  Sold 

roK  Pottage? 
i  .^^Idress  of  Senator  Sam  J  Ervin.  Jr.. 
Democrat,  of  North  Carolina,  to  the  Geor- 
gia Bar  Asf.oclation  at  its  midwinter  meet- 
ing in  Atla..ita  on  Friday  evening,  December 
11,   1953  1 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  C"ie<'ir?la  Bar. 
I  am  deepU  (grateful  to  your  president. 
Newell  Eden.neld.  for  his  Invitation  to  be 
with  you  I:  is  a  privilege  for  m.e  to  be  in 
a  State  whofe  benrh  and  bar  share  with  me 
the  abiding  conviction  that  our  govern- 
mental an  1  lesral  systems  constitute 
America's   precious   birthright 

I  take  this  ocf-aslon  to  pav  tribute  to  three 
ereat  Georgians.  D!rk  Russell.  Hern-iin 
Talmadge.  and  Charlie  Blorh  who  are  fli,'ht- 
Ing  s<J  gal'.ar.tly  and  so  Intelligently  to  pre- 
serve that  birthright  for  all  Americans  of 
all  generations  and  all  races. 

I  also  take  this  o<rcasl',>n  to  e.xpre.'w  my 
appreciation  of  the  judicial  labors  of  the 
chief  Justicf  and  a.sefx-late  Justices  of  the 
supreme  coi.rt  of  Georeia  who  know  that 
the  late  JUitice  Robert  H  Jackson  spoke 
truthfully  when  he  said  tl.at  there  is  "no 
Way  we  can  have  equal  Justice  utider  law 
except  we  h.ive  some  law  "  They  merit  the 
thanks  of  a:!  lovers  of  con.stitutlonal  gov- 
errimei.t  fo."  their  unswerving  fidelity  to 
the  fundam'-ntals  of   the   law 

I  shall  rf  peat  here  what  I  have  often 
said  eisewhf  re  Dick  Russtll  Is  the  best 
quallhed  man  in  this  cfiuntry  for  the 
Presidency  rf  the  United  States.  Paradoxi- 
cal as  it  ma.-  be,  however,  some  of  the  most 
vocative  champions  of  civil  rights  maintain 
that  Dick  .Hus-sfll  has  no  civil  right  to 
aspire  to  th  it  high  r.fflce  because  his  home 
happens  to  be  In  Winder,  Ga  .  rather  than 
Kalamazoo,  Mich  ,  or  some  other  place 
above  the  Mi.s^^n  and  DLx^,ns  line. 

S'-me  yeajs  ag;).  Jims  administrator  was 
seeking  to  hold  a  railroad  company  civilly 
liable  for  Jim's  death  on  circumstantial 
evidence.  The  administrator  called  to  the 
."■tand  a  witness  who  testified  that  he  was 
walking  along  the  railroad  track  Just  after 
the  train  pa-ssed  and  that  he  saw  Jims 
severed  heac.  lying  on  one  side  of  the  track 
and  the  remainder  of  Jlm'.s  body  on  the 
other.  The  counsel  for  the  admlnl.strator 
thfn  put  this  que.^tijn  to  tiie  witness: 
"What  did  y^u  do  after  you  discovered  these 
gruesome    relics^"     The    witness   replied.    "I 


said  to  myself   something  serious  must  have 
happened  to  Jim." 

THE    Crvm    RIGHTS    PBOGRAM    POSES    A  THREAT   TO 

AMFIRICA'S     BIRrHRIOHT OUB    COVEKNMENT  AL 

AND  LEGAL  STSTEMS 

If  the  advocates  of  civil  rlghu  loglslaUon 
have  their  way.  something  serious  Is  going 
to  happen  to  our  governmental  and  legal 
systems  They  are  bent  on  selling  America  g 
birthright  for  a  mm*  of  pottage  I  propose 
to  talk  to  you  about  this. 

In  so  doing,  I  am  Inspired  by  motives 
similar  to  those  which  prompted  Job  Hicks 
to  commit  the  act  which  resulted  In  hu 
conviction  on  the  charge  of  disturbing  re- 
ligious worship  In  the  superior  court  of 
Burke  County,  N  C  ,  around  the  turn  of  tne 
ccnnirv 

J  jhn  Wttta  took  a  notion  that  he  wh» 
called  to  preach.  John  was  sktUrd  in  the 
science  of  a  bricklayer,  but  was  »:uV,v  de- 
ficient in  the  art  of  an  exhorter  He  was 
nevertheless  expounding  the  scrlptureB  in  a 
small  rural  church  one  Sunday,  when  Job 
Hicks,  who  had  partaken  too  freely  of  Burke 
County  corn,  happened  to  stagger  by.  Upon 
seeing  John  In  the  pulpit.  Job  entered  the 
church,  dragged  John  to  the  door,  and  threw 
him  out  upon  the  ground.  'When  Job  Hicks 
was  called  to  the  bar  to  be  sentenced  for  his 
offense.  Judge  Robinson,  the  presiding  Judge, 
remarked  to  him  In  a  stem  tone  of  voice: 
Mr.  Hicks,  when  you  were  guilty  of  this 
unseemly  conduct  on  the  Sabbath  Day.  you 
must  have  been  so  Intoxicated  as  not  to 
realize  what  you  were  doing "  Job  made 
this  response  to  His  Honor:  "Well,  Judge, 
I  had  had  several  drinks.  But  I  would  not 
want  Your  Honor  to  think  I  was  so  dnink  I 
could  stand  by  and  see  the  Word  of  the 
Lord  being  mummlcked  up  like  that  without 
doing  something  about  It." 

ADVOCATES     or     PKOCRAM    DISTORT     AND    EXPLOfT 
RACIAL  MIS0EX08  Of  80CTHERNER.S 

When  I  became  a  member  of  the  .Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  was  assigned 
to  Its  Suk)commlttee  on  Constitutional 
Righus.  which  has  primary  JurlsdlcUon  of 
civil  rights  bills  As  a  member  of  this  8ut>- 
commlttee.  I  have  learned  some  things  con- 
cerning these  bills  and  those  who  advocate 
them. 

The  constant  agitation  concerning  racial 
matters  and  civil  rights  furnishes  a  happy 
hunting  ground  for  opportunists  who  are 
willing  Uj  sell  the  truth  to  serve  the  hour, 
I  wish  to  make  It  crystal  clear,  however. 
that  I  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  the 
great  majority  of  those  who  advocate  the 
civil  rights  programs.  They  are  undoubt- 
edly conscientious  men  and  women  bent  on 
doing  what  they  believe  to  be  good  But 
candor  compels  me  to  say  that  they  do 
clarify  what  Josh  Billings  meant  when  he 
made  this  terse  observation:  "It  Is  better  to 
be  Ignorant  than  to  know  what  ain't  so  " 

The  tragic  truth  Is  that  most  of  the 
f>eople  who  champion  the  civil  rlghu  pro- 
gram "know  what  ain't  so"  both  in  respect 
to  the  character  of  the  program  and  the 
necessity  for  it. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  quite  simple. 

The  greater  part  of  these  people  do  not 
read  civil  righu  bills  or  study  their  Implica- 
tions. And  even  If  they  should  undertake 
to  do  so.  they  would  In  all  likelihood  find 
themselves  In  a  state  Identical  with  that 
of  President  Elsenhower,  who  honestly  ad- 
mitted at  one  of  his  press  conferences  that 
he  does  not  understand  "the  legal  quirks  " 
In  the  bills.  Civil  rights  blUs  are  exceed- 
ingly complex,  and  can  be  rightly  inter- 
preted only  when  they  are  read  In  the  light 
of  history,  the  Constitution,  and  the  basic 
rules  of  law  and  equity. 

These  considerations  make  It  plain  that 
most  people  must  base  their  opinions  lo 
respect  to  the  civil  rights  program  on  what 
others  say  or  write,  and  are  without  the 
capacity  to  distinguish  between  the  true 
and    the   false    In   what   they    hear    or   read 


concerning  It  Much  of  what  they  l.ear  r 
read  on  the  8ul)ject  is  sheer  propaganda 
emanating  from  those  who  find  It  agreeable 
or  profitable  for  one  reason  or  another  to 
agitate  racial  problems  and  advocate  civil 
righU  legislation  for  their  solution  As  a 
consequence,  many  people  believe  that  civil 
rights  bills  are  t-s  fair  as  the  magic  l&t>el8 
they  bear,  and  remain  unaware  ul  the  mu'.- 
tltude  of  constitutional  and  legal  »lrji  they 
cover, 

it  1*  difficult  ti  refi:i7f  the  !n!  iry  d  rie 
to  the  .S<'uth  and  the  threat  [>)sed  u.  Hound 
government  in  An  erua  bv  those  who  make 
It  a  profession  to  igliate  the  iMerraci.il  mis- 
deeds of  southern   whites 

Take  the  matter  of  crime  When  »n  in- 
terracial or  other  rrlme  it  committed  h.  s 
city  of  the  North  it  is  »lmply  a  crime  to 
be  narrated  In  tn  M\  print  on  page  17  of 
the  metropolitan  ilalUes  and  left  to  the 
rrimlnal  court  for  punishment  In  the  nor- 
mal course 

Hut  let  southern  whites  comm.it  a  crime 
upon  a  Negro  In  a  remote  region  of  the 
S-Hitii  The  prtitessional  agltatirrs  seize 
\if><>n  It  and  explclt  It  to  the  hilt  They 
charge  all  sotitherners  with  complicity  In 
the  crime  and  cai;  on  Congress  to  rob  the 
entire  South  and  her  officials  and  people 
of  basic  governmental  and  legal  rights  by 
civil  rights  laws  rrpugnant  to  the  Consti- 
tution ordained  for  all  Americans  And. 
unfortunately  for  our  country's  sense  of 
perspective  and  proportion,  the  professional 
agitators  are  some.lmes  aided  and  abetted 
by  some  gentlemen  of  the  press,  radio,  and 
television,  who  ought  Ui  know    better 

I  was  first  mad-*  acutely  aware  of  how 
much  these  things  are  out  of  Joint  while 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  platform  com- 
mittee at  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion In  Chicago  In  U56 

Por  several  days  those  who  make  it  a  pro- 
fession to  agitate  racial  matters  ap;>eared 
bef<M-e  the  committee,  and  vilified  ai; 
southerners  of  Caucasian  ancestry,  charging 
them  with  personal  responsibility  for  the 
atrocious  murder  of  the  Negro  youth  Till 
allegedly  committed  by  two  white  men  In  a 
rural  section  of  Muslssippi  some  ume  before 
They  demanded  t.'iai  the  plaUorm  of  the 
Democratic  Party  pledge  the  enactment  of 
civil  rights  laws  sufficient  m  t*i.'-r  u-  make 
legal  pariahs  of  s.iutherners  any  provision 
of  the  ConsUtution  of  the  United  Slates  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding 

During  the  perLd  in  which  these  people 
were  haranguing  the  committee  tw. .  homi- 
cides took  place  In  Chicago  paralleling  the 
Till  murder  In  atrocity  These  slaying  at- 
tracted little  public  alteiiti.n  Those  who 
were  agitating  the  7^11  case  ignored  them 
completely;  and  nob>dy  ar,y where  wiis  s... 
unjust  as  to  chart  e  the  law-abiding  peopie 
of  Chicago  or  other  comniiinities  north  of 
the  Mason-Dlxon  line  with  complicity  in 
them 

As  I  considered  these  things.  I  recalled 
the  story  of  Don  Marquis  about  Archv,  the 
cockroach,  who  recorded  his  observations  by 
Jumping  on  the  k.>ys  of  a  typewriter  when 
Its  human  owner  was  absent.  On  one  oc- 
casion Archy  told  a  story  to  Illustrate  his 
observation  that  human  beings  are  pi.st 
comprehending    or    explaining 

While  going  home,  a  man  saw  a  hungry 
wolf  seize  a  lamb  .ind  attempt  to  devour  it 
Incensed  by  Its  cruelty  to  the  lamb,  the 
man  slew  the  wolf  and  bore  the  lamb  home 
In  his  bosom  On  reaching  home,  the  man 
slaughtered  the  larnb.  and  cooked  It,  and  ate 
It  for  supper  Having  had  a  good  meal  of 
lamb's  meat,  the  man  sat  down  before  a 
comfortable  fire  to  meditate  As  he  was 
meditating,  the  man  thought  of  the  cruelty 
of  wolves  to  lambs,  and  broke  down  and 
wept.  _ 

SOUTHER  >rEP.S     WHO     WRONG     NEGROES     AID     AND 
ABET  THREAT  T<     AMFRICA'S  BniTHRICHT 

I  cannot  forbeai  remarking  at  thl.";  point 
that   those  who  se'  k  to  rob  Southern  States 


and  their  officials  and  people  of  basic  gov- 
ernmental and  legal  rights  by  civii  rights 
legislation  incompatible  with  the  Constitu- 
tion established  for  all  Americans  have  a 
fifth  column  In  the  South  Tlie  fifth  col- 
umn conslsu  of  southern  whites  who  wrc  ng 
Negroes  These  soutliern  whites  commit  a 
twofold  wrong  First,  they  wrong  the  Ne- 
groes who  are  their  victims,  and  second, 
they  lend  aid  and  comfort  to  those  who 
»tri\e  to  defeat  us  in  our  fight  to  preserve 
America's  birthright  for  all  Americans  of 
So    Renerationn    and    ail    races 

flMl     RIGHT*     fHOORAM     TAILS     rciK     BAD    LAWS— - 
THf     W.,RST    SORT    or    TYRANNY 

.Some  thirt\-  >dd  civil  rlghu  bills  are  now 
pending  before  C mgress  1  give  you  thm 
sincere  and  »«>lemh  a*iwranc*  None  of  them 
are  «i(>e  None  of  th.em  are  necessary 
None  of  them  are  compatible  with  our  basic 
governmental  and  legal  institution* 

My  opposition  to  thes*"  bills  does  not  arUe 
out  of  any  matter  of  race  I  have  always 
maintained  that  all  children  of  all  Tiuea 
are  entitled  to  adequate  educational  oppor- 
tunities, that  all  men  of  all  races  are  entitled 
to  stand  equal  before  the  law.  and  that  all 
qualified  citizens  of  all  races  are  entitled  to 
vote. 

Like  Ulysses,  all  of  us  are  a  part  of  all  we 
have  met  As  his  son  and  law  parti^er  I  w;vs 
closely  associated  with  my  father  who  wiis 
a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  bar  for 
65  years  He  Implanted  In  my  youth- 
ful heart  a  love  of  law  and  a  hate  of  tyranny. 
All  the  things  I  have  met  since  the  days  of 
my  youth  have  intensified  this  love  and 
this  hau  I  oppose  the  civil  rights  bills 
simply  because  bad  laws  are  the  worst  sort 
of  tyranny. 

CIVIL    RIGHTS    PROGRAM     CNWISE 

The  civil  rlghu  bills  are  unwise  because 
they  are  based.  In  the  final  analysis  on  the 
fallacious  notion  that  memtx'.'-s  of  the 
Negro  race  can  law  or  legislate  their  way  to 
first  class  citizenship  and  the  better  life 
No  man  can  law  or  legislate  his  way  to 
these  things  They  are  the  rewards  of  per- 
sonal industry  and  merit,  and  cannot  be 
t>es towed  on  anyone  from  on  high,  even  by 
men  wearing  Judicial  robes  or  sitting  In 
c«.ngressior;hl  seats  Anybody  who  main- 
tains the  coi.trary  is  eltlier  deceiving  himself 
or  atteniptlng  t«.  deceive  s'imeb<xly  else 

CIVIL    RIGHTS    PROGRAM    TNNECESSAHT 

The  civil  rlghtF  proposals  are  not  neces- 
sary for  a  very  simple  reason  There  are 
existing  Federal  and  State  sta.tutes  sufficient 
to  afford  protection  to  the  civil  righu  of 
all  members  of  any  race  who  are  willing  to 
depend  for  tlie  protection  of  their  rlghu 
upon  the  same  Just  and  uniform  rules  of  law 
by  which  the  rIghU  of  all  other  Americans 
are  protected. 

This  observation  Indicates  the  fundamen- 
tal defect,  which  joermeates  the  whole  civil 
rlghu  program  and  which  Is  revealed  In  all 
lU  stark  reality  when  the  program  is  reiid 
In  the  light  of  this  wise  declaration  of  the 
Supreme  Court  In  the  civil  rights  cases  of 
1883 

When  a  man  has  emerged  fron^  slaverv, 
and  by  the  aid  of  beneficent  legislation  has 
shaken  ofl  the  inseparable  concomitanU  of 
thht  state,  theie  must  be  some  stage  in  the 
progress  of  his  elevation  when  he  takes  the 
rank  of  a  mere  citizen,  and  cease*  to  be  the 
special  favorite  of  the  laws,  and  when  his 
rlghu,  as  a  citizen  or  a  man.  are  to  be  pro- 
tected In  the  ordinary  mcxles  by  which  other 
men's  rlghU  are  protected  " 

What  Is  the  fundamenta'  defect  m  the 
entire  civil  rlghu  program?  It  is  simply 
this:  The  program  selecu  certain  groups  of 
Americans  out  of  all  others  on  the  basis  of 
their  race,  and  demands  that  members  of 
the  groufw  so  se;e<  ted  be  made  special  fa- 
vorites   of    the    laws    and    granted    legal    ad- 


vantages and  privileges  which  are  denied  to 
all  other  Anvncans 

T7iis  being  uiie  the  civil  rlghU  program 
Is  utterly  repugnant  to  the  American  lewal 
system,,  which  resU  upoi;  the  basic  princi- 
ple that  laws  rrmst  confer  equal  rlghU  on 
all  citizens  and  subject  them  to  equal  bur- 
dens if  there  Is  to  be  any  Justice  under  law. 

hex  us  consider  for  a  moment  how  the 
ad\ocate»  of  the  civil  righu  program  attempt 
to  Justify  their  demand  that  cerUln  groups 
of  Americans  b*  made  the  special  favorites 
of  th*  lawR  They  advance  the  pies  of 
necessity  which  William  Pitt,  the  younger, 
so  well  described  as  the  argurnent  of 
tyranu  and  the  plea  for  every  Infringe- 
ment of  human  freedom  " 

They  say  that  State  and  local  officials  m 
Southern  States  txabitually  deny  Negroes  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws,  that  these  offi- 
cials cannot  be  brought  to  Justice  because 
southern  Jurors  will  not  return  verdicU  ad- 
verse to  white  men  in  interracial  cases  and 
that  for  these  reas^ms  existing  Federal  and 
State  laws  which  have  proved  sufficient  in 
times  past  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  all  other  Americans,  are  not  ade- 
quate to  protect  the  constitutional  rlghu 
of  Negroes  In  the  South.  By  this  unproved 
Indictment  of  a  whole  people,  they  reach 
this  conclusion:  To  prevent  Southern  States 
denying  Negroes  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  Congress  must  enact  into  law  a  civil 
rights  program  which  makes  Negroes  the 
special  favorites  of  the  laws  and  robs  State 
and  local  officials  throughout  the  United 
States  of    the   protection   of   equal   laws. 

I  challenge  the  validity  of  this  conclusion 
and  the  unproved  indictment  on  which  It 
resu. 

By  and  large.  State  and  local  ofScialB  in 
the  South  act  Just  as  honorably  aiid  imptir- 
tially  as  State  and  local  officials  in  all  other 
areas  of  the  country  Recent  verdicu  in 
Arkansas.  Florida.  North  Carolina,  Suiith 
Carolina  Tennessee,  and  other  Southern 
States  give  the  lie  to  the  charge  that  south- 
ern jurors  will  not  return  verdlcu  adverse 
Uj  White  men  in  Interracial  cases. 

To  be  sure  sometimes  State  and  local 
officials  in  Southern  States  commit  wrongs, 
and  s-jmetlme.s  southern  Juries  do  not  return 
true  verdicu  The  same  thing  can  be  said, 
however,  of  officials  and  Juries  in  the  North, 
the  East,  and  the  West,  and  everywhere  else 
on  earth  where  the  administration  of  gov- 
ernment and  Justice  is  confided  to  fallible 
human   beings 

Despite  this,  certain  things  aie  true. 
Whenever  a  State  or  local  official  In  a  south- 
ern ?t<Jte  denies  any  American  of  any  race 
his  constitutional  rlghu,  the  official  renders 
himself  liable  to  civil  suit  and  criminal 
prosecution  In  Federal  and  State  courts, 
whose  judges  are  completely  devoted  to  the 
concept  of  the  equality  of  all  m^en  before  the 
law.  If  the  litigant  in  the  civil  suit  or  the 
prosecuting  attorney  In  the  criminal  prose- 
cution can  prove  the  truth  of  the  charge 
according  to  Just  and  uniform  legal  rules 
applicable  to  all  like  cases.  It  Is  just  as  cer- 
tain as  anything  in  hunc.an  affairs  can  be 
made  certain  that  Justice  under  law  will  be 
done,  regardless  of  the  race  of  the  American 
who  has  been  wronged. 

If  those  who  wish  to  sue  or  prosecute  dis- 
trust t^tat^-  courts  for  any  reason,  real  or 
fancied,  they  have  an  absolute  right  to  go 
directly  to  Federal  district  courts,  which 
usually  sit  In  places  distant  from  the  lo- 
calities In  which  the  deprivation  of  consti- 
tutional righU  allegedly  occur.  Under  the 
prevailing  rules,  the  Judges  of  these  Fed- 
era!  courts  act  as  judges  of  the  facU  as  well 
as  the  law  in  most  civil  sulU  of  this  nature 
and  have  the  power  to  tell  Jurors  what  they 
think  the  evidence  shows  In  all  cases,  both 
civil  and  criminal,  where  a  Jury  Is  required. 
The  Jurors  are  drawn  from  Jury  boxes  pre- 
pared by  Federal  court  officials. 
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CTVn.  MGHT8  PIOCRAM  INCOMPATTBLI  WITH 
AMERICA  S  GOVERNMENTAL  AND  LIGAL  INSTI- 
TUTIOKS 

This  brings  me  to  my  claim  that  the  civil 
rlghta  bills  are  Incompatible  with  Americas 
basic  governmental  and  legal   Institutions 

It  Is.  perhaps,  Inevitable  for  civil  rights 
bills  to  embody  a  multitude  of  constitution- 
al and  legal  sins.  Those  who  champion 
them  are  somewhat  Impatient  men.  who 
seek  easy  solutions  to  hard  problems.  In 
so  doing,  they  devl.se  shortcuts  to  the  ends 
they  desire,  and  are  contemptuous  of  the 
obstacles  they  encounter,  even  though  such 
obstaclee  be  precious  constitutional  or  legal 
principles.  Their  impatient  zeal  seems  to 
blind  them  to  a  tru'h  taught  by  the  exp<»rl- 
ence  of  mankind  Hard  problem-s  do  n.  •: 
admit  of  easy  solutions,  and  shortcuts  are 
the  most  direct  roads  to  disaster 

Their  propensity  to  Invent  shortcuts  Is 
exhibited  In  graphic  fashion  by  the  recent 
recommendation  of  three  members  of  the 
Civil  Rlghta  Commission  that  a  23d  amend- 
ment be  added  to  the  Constitution  The 
proposed  amendment  Is  to  aboli.sh  the  his- 
toric constitutional  power  of  the  States  to 
prescribe  qualifications  for  voting  ar.d 
establlsli  a  Federal  standard  for  all  electlnr.s 
held  for  any  purpose  anywhere  m  the  Ur.Urd 
States.  According  to  the  Federal  standard 
to  be  eetabllshed  by  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, any  citizen  who  meets  St^te  age  and 
length-of-residence  requirements'  is  to 
have  an  absolute  right  to  vote  m  any  elec- 
tion If  he  has  a  living  physical  body,  with 
or  without  Intelligence  and  with  or  w.th  ;ut 
character,  and  Is  not  actually  c  nfined  m  an 
Institution  for  mental  def 'Stives  r  a  pr.son 
"at   the   time   of   registration   >r   p;».v.  -n   • 

When  all  Is  said,  the  reason  as.'.gned  for 
this  prcp>osal  to  take  from  al!  the  S'a'es 
their  historic  constitutional  power  to  pre- 
scribe literacy  tests  and  b^.r  U^nati-s.  idiots. 
and  convicted  felons  from  voting  comes  to 
this:  Such  action  would  mnke  it  easy  to 
determine  whether  Negroes  are  unlawfully 
denied  voting  rights  in  some  sruthern  com- 
munities. 

I  do  not  deny  that  It  would  be  easy  to 
determine  whether  a  person  is  legally  quali- 
fied to  vote  if  there  were  no  leg^l  qualifira- 
tlons  for  voting  But  I  dT  ai>.'»«^rt  that  for 
Congreas  and  the  States  to  add  the  propored 
23d  amendment  to  the  Constltu'-ion  would 
be  on  a  par  with  using  an  atomic  bomb  to 
get  rtd  of  a  mouse. 

THE  CrVIL  RIGHTS  PROGRAM  WOxriD  VEST  IN  TUT: 
ATTORNEY  GENERAL  THE  AREITRABY  POWER  To 
MAKE  SOME  AMERICANS  SPECIAL  FAVORITES 
or  THE  LAWS  AND  ROB  OTHcH  AMERiCANb  Of 
THE    PROTSCTION    OF     EQUAL    LAWS 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  enumerate  all 
of  the  constitutional  and  legal  sins  in  the 
pending  civil  rights  bills.  I  have  already 
pointed  out  that  the  entire  civil  rights  pro- 
gram U  repugnant  to  the  basic  princip.es 
upon  whlcb  justice  under  law  re.sts  I  will 
confine  my  remaining  remarlcs  In  Lhe  main 
to  fihose  Inherent  in  the  peculiar  procedural 
devices  designed  to  confer  upon  a  sir.gle 
public  ofBcer.  the  Attorn°y  General  r.f  the 
United  States,  the  arbitrary  power  to  make 
Negroes  chosen  by  him  the  special  favorites 
of  the  laws  and  rob  State  and  Ux-al  ofRciais 
selected  by  him  of  the  protection  of  ecjual 
laws. 

If  Congress  should  sanction  the.se  pro- 
cedural devices,  the  Attorney  General  would 
poesesB  colorable  statutory  authority  to 
m.ake  a  boast  similar  to  that  of  the  old  Jus- 
tice of  the  peace  who  was  exasperated  by  the 
tactics  of  a  ycung  lawyer  trying  his  first 
case.  The  young  lawyer  kept  rising  and  ex- 
claiming; "I  object.  You  aj-e  nut  proceeding 
according  to  law  "  Finally  the  old  mati.s- 
trate  could  stand  it  no  longer  He  shouted 
"Young  man,  quit  jumping  up  and  sayiiig  'I 
object.  You  are  not  proceeding  ace  ret mg 
to  law.'  I'll  have  you  to  und«»r'tand  I  am 
running  this  court.  The  law  hasn  t  got  a 
d — n  thing  to  do  with  it." 


The  tragic  truth  Illustrated  by  this  story 
becomes  obvious  when  these  prcx:edural  de- 
vices are  tested  by  our  Institutions  of  gov- 
ernment ar.d  the  principles  on  which  they 
rest. 

The  men  who  framed  the  Constitution 
were  exceedingly  wise  They  knew  that  the 
history  of  mankind  In  geneni  and  the  Eng- 
lish sjjeakina;  race  In  particular  rt'vealed  this 
eternal  poliical  *r'j'.h  No  man  or  =5e»  r,f  rn^n 
ran  be  s.afe  y  tr\i.~:t<xl  w.'h  unl.m;t"<;l  e  >v- 
ernmentiil  fower  Consequently,  rhoy  -a  er** 
determined,  above  all  things  to  establish  a 
g  -vernment  :ti  laws  and  not  of  men — a  gov- 
ernment in  which  laws  should  have  authority 
o\  er  men.  net  men  over  laws. 

To  accomplish  this  end  and  thus  prevent 
arb:t.-ary  act.oq  by  the  Federal  Government. 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  used  the 
d  )ct;ine  of  the  separation  of  governmental 
pow.^rs  in  a  twofold  way. 

They  delegated  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  powers  necessary  to  enable  It  to 
discharge  Its  functions  as  a  central  govern- 
ment and  left  to  the  States  all  other  powers. 
It  was  this  u«e  of  the  doctrine  of  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  which  prompted  Chief  Justice 
Salmon  P  Cha.se  to  make  tbls  classic  state- 
ment in  Tex'.s  v.  White  (7  Wall.  700 1  :  "The 
Constitution.  In  all  Its  provisions,  looks  to 
an  indestructible  Union  composed  of  In- 
d' .- t.'U.'tlble    States." 

In  their  other  use  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
separation  of  powers  they  divided  the  powers 
of  tne  Feder.il  Government  among  Its  three 
departments.  They  vested  the  power  to 
maice  laws  In  Congress,  the  power  to  execute 
laws  in  the  President,  and  the  power  to 
interpret  laws  In  the  Fed^^ral  courts. 

The  men  who  framed  the  Constitution  alao 
knew  that  tyranny  uses  the  forms  of  law  to 
destroy  those  who  oppose  her  will,  and  for 
this  reason  they  Inserted  in  the  Constitution 
certain  basic  safeguards,  such  as  the  con- 
stitution.il  right  of  Indlctmen*^  by  grand 
jury,  and  the  constitutional  right  of  trial 
by  patlt  Jtry,  to  protect  litlcrants  from 
Jurllclal  tyrmny  ConE:re«8  sufcsequently 
autjmented  the  safeguards  for  litigants 
hv  creating  a  statutory  right  of  trial 
bv  Jury  In  Indirect  contempt  cases  where  the 
alleged  cont-mptuous  act  constitutes  a  crime 
imder  Feder  il  or  -State  law,  and  the  statu- 
t  'ry  ri?ht  to  the  benefit  of  limited  punlsh- 
nip;-.'  in  ir.d  rect  contempt  cases  of  a  similar 
r.  It  ire  According  to  recitations  in  some  of 
t.oe  civU  rlghta  bills  and  tlie  avowals  of  their 
&i..ppjrter8  tie  prim.ary  objective  jf  the  pro- 
posed procedural  devices  U  to  make  effective 
fur  Negroes  the  prohibition  of  the  clause  of 
the  14*-h  amendment  whirh  forbids  the 
States  to  deny  to  any  persons  within  their 
jurLsdictloiij  the  equ.*;  protection  of  the 
Uws. 

Under  the  proposed  procedural  devices  the 
Attorney  General  Is  to  be  vested  with  the 
absolute  discretionary  authority  to  bring  a 
new  type  of  civil  suit  against  States  and 
local  ofHrlals  to  prevent  them  from  denying 
Negroes  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  on 
account  of  'heir  race  Por  all  practical  In- 
tents and  p'lrprises  the  proposed  procedural 
dev.ces  are  to  constitute  the  personal  pos- 
session of  the  Attorney  General,  who  is  given 
no  adequate  standard  to  guide  or  control 
the  exercise  of  his  discretion  and  who  may 
.act  or  refuse  to  act  according  to  bis  own 
unrestrained  pleasure 

He  may  sue  m  ine  cn^e  and  refuse  to  sue 
In  (  ther  liiie  <"  ises  He  may  sue  for  some 
Negroes  and  refuse  l'<  -vie  f^r  others  similarly 
situated.  He  may  sup  some  J^iate  or  local 
officials  and  refise  t*,)  sue  others  allegedly 
guilty  of  like  wr  jii  •.'; 

If  the  Attorney  General  elects  to  sue  for 
certain  Negroes  he  makes  them  the  special 
favorites  of   the  laws  in  several  ways. 

The  .attorney  General  arts  as  their  counsel. 
All  oth»r  Ameri^an.s  are  '-■n^.pelled  to  retain 
their   own    l.iwyers 

The  cost  of  the  litigation  for  their  benefit 
Is  defrayed  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury.     All 


oti.er  AmerleUM  WS  compelled  to  pay  the 
cost  of  litlgtttoa  for  their  benefit  out  of 
their  own  pockets 

They  are  excused  from  ci:>mpllance  with 
State  laws  establishing  administrative 
remedies  for  the  wrongs  of  which  they  com- 
plain Tliese  State  laws  remain  blndlnc  on 
all  other  Americans  who  are  compelled  to 
exhaust  the  remedies  they  provide  before 
they  can  seek  relief  in  any  court  And. 
finally,  the  State  or  local  offlclals  whom  the 
Attorney  General  sues  for  their  benefit  are 
automatically  robbed  by  Indirection  and  an 
adroit  perversion  of  equity  processes  of  these 
basic  safeguards  created  by  the  Constitution 
and  Congress  to  protect  all  Americans  from 
Judicial  tyranny;  the  constitutional  right 
of  Indictment  by  grand  Jury;  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  trial  by  petit  Jury,  the  statu- 
tory right  of  trial  by  Jury  In  Indirect  con- 
tempt cases  where  the  contemptuous  act  con- 
stitutes a  crime  under  Federal  or  State  law; 
and  the  statutory  right  to  the  benefit  of 
limited  punishment  In  Indirect  contemi;t 
cases  of  a  similar   nature. 

The  civil  rights  bills  which  undertake  to 
clothe  the  Attorney  General  with  such  ab- 
solute power  are  utterly  repugnant  to  our 
Institutions  of  government  and  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  they  rest,  which  "do  not 
mean  to  leave  room  for  the  play  and  action 
of  purely  personal  and  arbitrary  power." 
(Vo   Wick  V    Hopkins,  118  U.S    356). 

They  are  incomplete  and  would  constitute 
an  unconstitutional  delegation  by  Congrea* 
of  Its  legislative  p>ower  ro  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral If  they  should  ^p  p-  ir»ed  Into  law. 
This  Is  true  because  they  undertake  to  rest 
In  the  Attorney  General  absolute  discre- 
tionary power,  without  standsrd  or  r;''-  '  > 
be  exercised  as  he  pleases  i  Panama  K  "  i - 
ing   Company   v    Ryan,   293    US    388  ) 

The  enormity  of  this  constitutional  sin 
cannot  be  over-magnified.  As  the  Supreme 
Court  has  often  declared,  the  principle  that 
Congress  cannot  delegate  Its  legislative  pKDwer 
to  any  department  of  the  Government,  execu- 
tive or  Judicial,  Is  "essential  to  the  Integrity 
and  maintenance  of  the  system  of  govern- 
ment ordained  by  the  Constitution  "  [Mar- 
shall Field  and  Com.pany  v.  Clark.  143  U3. 
649  ) 

CIVIL      RIGHTS      PROGRAM      INCOMPATIBLE      WITH 
BOL'ND   rZDKRAL-STATK    BXLATIONS 

The  civil  rights  bills  which  seek  to  estab- 
lish rjie  procedural  devices  under  discussion 
contain  another  provision  of  m«}or  tmnor- 
tance  which  cannot  possibly  be  r<^'-  r-\\^ 
with  sensible  Federal-State  relations  or  the 
constitutional  separation  of  the  powers  of 
the  Federal  and  State  Oovernmente.  This  Is 
the  provision  which  8p>eclflefl.  In  essence,  that 
the  persons  for  whoee  benefit  the  Attorney 
General  sues  are  excused  from  complying 
with  State  laws  establishing  sdmlnlstratlve 
remedies  for  the  8upf>o«ed  wrongs  of  which 
they  complain. 

This  provision  is  designed  to  enable  the 
Federal  courts  to  exercise  In  the  first  In- 
stance powers  clearly  reserved  to  the  State*, 
and  confilcts  with  the  general  rule  that  the 
Federal  Government  may  not.  In  the  exer- 
cise of  Its  powers,  prevent  a  State  from  dis- 
charging Its  ordinary  functions  of  govern- 
ment As  a  simple  matter  of  evidence  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  any  Federal  murt 
can  truthfully  find  that  any  person  is  being 
deprived  of  any  rights  by  any  State  until  Ftich 
person  pursues  the  administrative  remedies 
created  by  such  State  to  determine  whether 
he  possesses  the  rights  he  claims. 

Be  this  as  It  may.  this  provision  proposes. 
In  effect,  that  Congreas  delegate  to  the  At- 
torney General  the  power  to  suspend  State 
laws  prescribing  administrative  remedies. 
Congress  cannot  do  this.  The  laws  establish- 
ing administrative  remedies  are  enacted  by 
the  States  In  the  undoubted  exercise  of  the 
power  reserved  to  them  by  the  loth  am<«t'.d- 
ment  and  neither  the  Congress  nor  Its  dele- 
gates can  nulify  them. 


Whenever  a  government  subjects  any  of 
the  rights  or  liabilit  es  of  any  (jf  lis  citizens 
to  the  mere  will  of  a  single  public  officer  law 
ends  and  tyranny  oeglns.  no  maiter  how 
benevolent  such  offljer   ir.»y   be 
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I  shall  mention  one  o"-«t  mp'.tt^r  If  tlie 
writer  of  Eccleslastes  had  been  alive  when 
the  most  drastic  of  the  pending  civil  rights 
bills — S  BIO-  was  Introduced,  he  could  not 
have  said  that  "there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun." 

This  bill  certainly  jontalns  something  new 
under  the  legislative  sun,  I  e..  a  proposal  that 
Congress  place  Its  8p«clfic  blessing  upon  spe- 
cific Supreme  Court  decisions,  namely,  the 
so-called   school -desen'egatlon   decisions. 

Is  It  possible  that  the  proponents  of  this 
bill  entertain  some  d  vjbt  as  to  the  validity 
of  these  decisions,  and  believe  that  sucb 
doubt  can  be  removed  If  Congress  gives  them 
legislative  sanction? 

Since  the  Constitution  denies  to  Congress 
any  power  to  interpret  any  laws,  there  is 
grave  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  Congress 
undertaking  to  do  so  In  respect  to  these  or 
any  other  decisions.  Be  this  as  It  may  It 
Is  exceedingly  unwise  for  Congress  to  under- 
take to  do  so  because  Congress  Is  composed 
of  politically  minded  men  who  frequently 
cannot  distinguish  between  good  politics 
and  bad  law. 

The  validity  of  this  observation  Is  sus- 
tained by  S  810  Itself.  After  stamping  the 
so-called  school  desegregation  decisions  with 
their  emphatic  blessing,  the  proponents  of 
this  bUl  proceed  to  pluce  upon  the  decisions 
their  own  interpretation  which  goes  many 
bow  shots  beyond  tlie  decisions  and  the 
Constitution. 

One  of  tlie  greatest  Jurists  America  has 
known,  the  late  Chief  Judge  John  J  Parker. 
of  the  US  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth 
Circuit,  pointed  out  "exactly  what  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  decided  and  what  It  has 
not  decided"  In  Bnggs  v.  Elliott,  132  F  Supp 
778. 

"It  has  not  decided  that  the  Federal 
courts  are  to  take  ovei  or  regulate  the  public 
schools  of  the  States  It  has  not  decided 
that  the  States  must  mix  persons  of  differ- 
ent races  In  tlie  schools  or  must  require  them 
to  attend  schools  or  must  deprive  them  of 
the  right  of  choosing  the  schools  they  at- 
tend. What  It  has  d  .'clded,  and  all  that  It 
has  decided.  Is  that  a  State  may  not  deny 
to  any  person  on  account  of  race  the  right 
to  attend  any  school  that  It  maintains. 
This,  under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  State  may  not  do  directly  or  In- 
directly, but  If  the  schools  which  It  main- 
tains are  open  to  ch  Idren  of  all  races,  no 
Tlolatlon  of  the  Constitution  Is  Involved  even 
though  the  cblldren  of  different  races  volun- 
tarily attend  different  schools,  as  they  attend 
different  churches  ^Gthing  in  the  Consti- 
tution or  In  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  takes  away  from  the  people  freedom 
to  choose  the  schools  they  attend.  The 
Constitution.  In  other  words,  does  not  re- 
quire integration.  It  merely  forbids  discrim- 
ination. It  does  not  forbid  such  segregation 
as  occurs  as  the  resu  t  of  voluntary  action. 
It  merely  forbids  the  use  of  governmental 
power  to  enforce  segregation.  The  14th 
amendment  Is  a  limitation  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  power  by  the  i;tate  or  SUte  agencies, 
not  a  limitation  upon  the  freedom  of  Indi- 
viduals ' 

The  proponents  of  £.  810  Ignore  the  actual 
holding  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  these  cases 
and  propose  that  ConfTess  give  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  authority 
to  send  his  agents  Ir.to  all  the  school  dis- 
tricts of  the  Southern  States  "to  expedite  the 
elimination  of  segregation"  in  the  schools  in 
such  districts.  re»ardl<«s  of  the  wishes  of  the 
parenu  of  the  children  of  both  races  residing 
In  such  dlsUlcts. 


THg      rSSt   £         Smi-L      AMERICAS      BIRTHRIlUT      BE 

6.  >:.v  ruB.  rorTAGf 

A  gre«t  issue  is  pending  in  the  United 
.'=Utes  When  all  is  said,  it  is  this.  Sliall  the 
bar  (ii.d  the  people  of  .America  pe.'-mlt  the 
fti"! vivstes  of  the  cl'-il  riphts  progrr>.m  i^  sell 
Amerlca't  constitutional  birthright  for  a  mess 
if  p<ltt^ge'' 

In  decidlr.g  thl.'^  l.ssue  let  the  bar  and  the 
pp-iple  weigh  :hef.p  words  of  Daniel  Webster: 

■  ether  misloriui.es  may  be  borne  or  their 
effects  overcome.  If  disastrous  wars  should 
riweep  our  commerce  from  the  ocean,  another 
generation  may  renew  It;  If  It  exhaust  our 
treasury,  future  Industry  may  replenish  It; 
if  It  desolate  and  lay  waste  our  fields,  still, 
under  a  new  cultivation,  they  will  grow  green 
again,  and  ripen  to  future  har\'ests. 

"it  were  but  a  trlfie  even  if  the  walls  of 
yonder  capltol  were  to  crumble,  if  Its  lofty 
pillars  should  fall,  and  Its  gorgeous  decora- 
tions be  all  covered  by  the  dust  of  the  valley. 
.\U  these  may  be  rebuilt. 

"But  who  shall  reconstruct  the  fabric  of 
demolished  government? 

"Who  shall  rear  again  the  well  propor- 
tioned columns  of  constitutional  liberty? 

"Who  shall  frame  together  the  skillful 
architecture  which  unites  national  sover- 
eignty with  State  rights.  Individual  security, 
and  public  prosperity? 

"No;  If  these  columns  fall  they  will  be 
raised  not  again.  Like  the  Colosseum  Mid 
the  Parthenon,  they  will  be  destined  to  a 
mournful  and  melancholy  Immortality.  Bit- 
terer tears,  however,  will  flow  over  them  than 
ever  were  shed  over  the  monuments  of 
Roman  or  Grecian  art;  for  they  will  t>e  mon- 
uments of  a  more  glorious  edifice  than  Greece 
or  Rome  ever  raw — the  edifice  of  constitu- 
tional  American  liberty." 


DEATH       OP       FORMER       SENATOR 
NORRIS  BROWN,  OF  NEBRASKA 

Mr.  HRUPKA  Mr  President,  on  the 
eve  of  this  2d  session  of  the  8Gth  Con- 
gres.s,  one  of  our  former  colleagues 
passed  li"  ay.  I  speak  of  6enat-or  Norris 
Brown,  ■who  served  in  this  body  as  a  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  from  1907  to  1913. 
He  was  the  last  survivor  of  those  clecLcd 
to  the  60th  Congress. 

Senator  Brown  was  bom  In  Mrtquoketa. 
Iowa,  on  May  2,  1863.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  Iowa  bar  in  1884.  Mo\ii.g  to 
Kearney,  Nebr..  4  years  later,  he  con- 
tinued to  practice  law  and  engage  m  civic 
activities.  He  served  as  county  attorney 
for  Buffalo  Coimty,  Nebr.,  from  1892  to 
1896  and  as  the  States  deputy  attoriuy 
general  and  attorney  general  from  1900 
until  his  election  to  the  Senate,  Follow- 
ing his  term  in  Wsishington,  Senator 
Brown  reentered  the  private  practice  of 
law  and  was  recognized  as  a  leader  in 
the  Omaha  bar  until  his  retirement  in 
1943.  It  was  my  good  fortime  to  have 
eiigaged  in  matters  of  general  law  nature 
with  him  and  his  law  firm  in  my  years 
of  active  practice. 

The  Senator  from  Nebra.ska  marks 
with  sorrow  the  death  of  this  distin- 
guished American  His  life  wa.";  dedi- 
cated to  service  of  his  country  and  State. 
Both  were  honored  and  enriched  by  his 
character  and  career.  We  shall  miss 
his  person  and  now  mourn  his  pa.ssing. 
Our  heartfelt  sympathy  Is  extended  t^ 
the  two  daughters  who  survive  him.  Mrs. 
R.  H.  Bailey  and  Mrs.  Prank  A.  Jones. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
."^ent  that  there  he  p'ii.tcl  m  the  Co.n- 
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ab'^ut    former    Senator   Brown's    public 
career  and  reportiu?  h.s  decease. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
w  ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fallows: 

[From  the  V.f.shington  Post  and  Time?  Her- 
ald, Jan.  6.  1960) 

Income    Tax's    Sponsor    Dies 

The  father  of  the  Constitution's  16th 
amendment,  which  legalized  the  Federal  in- 
come u.x.  died  yesterday  In  a  Seattle,  Wash., 
rest  home  at  the  age  of  96 

He  was  Norris  Browm.  who  sponsored  the 
revolutionary  fiscal  Innovation  during  the 
one  term  (1907-13)  he  served  in  the  Senate 
as  a  Nebraskan  Republican. 

He  was  the  last  surviving  Member  of  the 
60th  Congicss.  which  Included  such  memora- 
ble political  stalwarts  £us  Nevada's  Key  Pitt- 
man.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Sr  .  and  Herbert 
Hoover's  Vice  President  Charles  Curtis. 
Senator  Brown  himself  was  succeeded  fy 
Nebraska's  "Mr  Republican."  the  ia'e  Gcurpe 
W.  Norris. 

Senator  Brown  Introduced  his  Income  tax 
resolution  In  1909  and  saw  it  become  the  law 
of  the  land  a  month  before  he  left  ofBce  In 
1913.  by  which  time  the  required  ntimber  of 
States  had  ratified  it. 

He  also  lived  to  see  the  amendment  af- 
fect profoundly  the  life  of  nearly  every  one 
of  his  adult  fellow  citizens.  Tliere  were  few 
e!iough.  however,  to  feel  its  financiHi  pinch 
at  the  time  of  the  amendment's  adoption. 
The  whole  national  budget  for  that  year  w;is 
a  mere  $724  million  and  the  tax  rate  w.os 
only  1  percent  en  Incomes  in  excess  of 
120.000. 

Mr.  Brown  was  b  irn  In  Maquoketa.  Iowa, 
the  son  of  Mr  a:. a  Mrs  Willir.m  H  Br.wn. 
He  took  his  law  degree  from  Iowa  St<iie 
University.  Until  his  de.-ah  he  wiis  the  ojily 
living  member  o:   the  school's  class  of  1883. 

He  served  as  county  attorney  for  Buffalo 
County,  Kebr  .  4  years  and  as  the  State's 
deputy  att-nrnev  general  and  attorney  gen- 
eral from  1900  until  his  election  to  the 
S?nate 

His  retirement  from  politics  was  followed 
by  30  more  years  In  the  private  practice  of 
the  law.  during  which  time  he  served  f.« 
counsel  for  Omr;ha's  stockyards.  He  hr^d 
made  his  home  In  Seattle  since  1943. 

"The  President  and  Congress  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  present  welfare  and  safety  of  the 
Amerlcis."  he  tc>ld  an  interviewer  only  4 
years  ago.  "My  prayer  is  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  protect  the  freedoms  our  people 
have  enjoyed  for  so  many  generations.  I 
think  they  will." 

The  former  Senator  Is  survived  by  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  R  H.  Bailey  and  Mrs.  Frank 
A  Jones,  both  of  Seattle. 


(Prom    '.he    New    Y   rk    Times     J.-^n     P     1?50] 

NosRjs  Bpi.wn  9(i  F-.-1'  .-^  Srry.KTon— 
Nfhrnskan  Wi''->  In'tk'  :  :•■  r:i  Resolt-tion 
FOR   Incomf   Tax   .«i m r .n •- m fnt    Is   Dead 

Seattxe.  Janua-v  6  N  rrls  Brown,  former 
US.  Senator  wh  wr  -t  t  e  resolution  that 
led  to  the  16th  amer.ament,  which  lep.'^Uzed 
the  Federal  income  u.x  died  at  a  rest  ho:ue 
here  today.     He  was  96  years  old. 

Mr  Brown,  a  Republican,  represented  Ne- 
braska In  the  Senate  from  1907  to  1913  find 
was  the  last  remaining  Member  of  the  60th 
CjntrreJiS.  He  Introduced  the  resoUition  in 
1909  that  sent  tlie  Income  tax  amendment 
to  the  States  for  ratification.  It  became  law 
In  February  1813,  1  montli  before  Mr  Brown 
left  ofBce. 

Few  Americans  were  affected  then.  Tl.e 
e:.tire  national  budget  In  that  \e;-.r  was  only 
$724  mJlllon,  and  the  t.-^x  rate  was  1  percent 
on  Incomes  In  excess  of  $3,000  f  jr  single  pver- 
sons  and  $4,000  i or  m.arrled  persons. 

Mr  P'-nwn  Wft,";  Nebfi'ka  P'r.te  a**"rney 
geuerai  from  190-1   to   1805  and  gained  fame 
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by  winning  a  tax  suit  of  more  than  $1  n,;!- 
Uon  against  the  rallr-jads.  The  money  was 
used  to  open  schools. 

After  leaving  the  Senate.  Mr  Brown  -Aci-s 
counsel  for  the  Omaha  stocKv-ards  f -r  30 
years.  He  had  made  his  home  h<=re  slr.ce 
1943. 

Mr.  B!o'.vn  w;is  born  In  Maqui.)lceta.  I  -am, 
and  was  the  last  svirvr.ing  member  oi  'he 
class  of   1883  at  the  Unlversry  -if  L)wa 

Survivors     Include     two     da\ighters      Mr=; 
R     H.   Bailey  and   Mrs,   Pr^.k   A    J  ji.e.-     b.,-h 
of    Seattle,     two    ^randch.idren.     and    three 
great-grandchildren. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Pre.'^idpnf  will  mv 
colleague  yield  to  me'^ 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  For  the  Record  I  wish 
to  add  a  few  words  in  tribute  to  the 
life  of  Norns  Brown.  He  was  a  di.s- 
tinguished  lawyer  and  a  eieat  leyi.'^la- 
tor.  Ke  lived  a  long  time  and  served  the 
public  for  many  years  Hi.s  memory  i^ 
cherished,  and  I  join  m  extending  sym- 
pathy and  condolences  to  his  two  daugh- 
ters. 


NEED  FOR  ADDITIONAL  FEDERAL 
JUDGES  IN  SOUTHERN  DI.STRICT 
OP  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President  durine 
the  adjournment  of  Congress  I  conferred 
with  judges  of  the  Federal  couits  of  the 
southern  district  of  New  York,  with  re- 
gard to  the  need  for  aridition.Tl  Federal 
judges  in  the  southern  di.stnct  of  New 
York. 

NEED    FOR    FEDERAL    JUDGES    BIM, 

A  grave  national  problem  which  ha.s 
been  of  continuing  concern  to  me.  and  I 
know  to  all  of  us  in  the  Senate,  is  the 
continually  growing  congestion  of  Fed- 
eral court  calendai-s;  thi.s  is  especially  a 
critical  problem  in  the  .southern  and 
eastern  district  courts  in  New  York 
The  omnibus  judgeship  bill  now  on  the 
Senate  Calendar  is  a  clear  recognition  of 
the  need  for  additional  jud^^eships  to 
deal  with  the  legal  problems  of  our  grow- 
ing population  and  the  growing  com- 
plexity of  our  society  It  is  in  the 
highest  public  interest  that  this  bill  be 
called  up  for  early  action,  .so  that  there 
will  be  an  opportunity  to  consider  what 
additional  judgeships  should  bo  added  to 
the  bill  to  constitute  the  minimum  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  operation  of  the 
courts. 

My  own  deep  concern  led  me  to  meet 
with  the  Chief  Judge  Sylvester  J  Ryan 
and  the  other  judges  of  the  southern 
district  of  New  York  at  the  end  of  No- 
vember, and  to  hear  from  them  at  first 
hand  the  problem.s  and  needs  of  the 
busiest  district  court  in  the  country 
As  a  result  of  these  conversations  I  be- 
came more  convinced  than  ever  of  the 
need  for  added  judgeships  beyond  those 
now  proposed,  and  requested  the  judges 
to  let  me  have  an  analysis  of  their  cur- 
rent caseloads,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  the  long  and  protracted  cases 
which  can  tie  up  a  judge  for  weeks  and 
months  at  a  time.  Because  of  its  loca- 
tion at  the  business  and  maritime  center 
of  the  Nation,  the  southern  district  has 
a  particularly  heavy  load  of  such  cases. 
Just  as  an  example,  the  southern  dis- 
trict has  40  percent  of  all  the  admiralty 
suits  pending  in  the  entire  country,  and 


about  20  percent  of  all  civil  ca.se,s  in  the 
Federal  courts. 

Of  particular  interest  to  me  wa.s  the 
fact  that  the  southern  district  may  well 
be  the  forum  for  many  of  the  ca.ses  t.\- 
pected  under  the  Labor-Mana>jpmer.t 
Reportmij  Act  of  19.59.  an  entirely  nt'w 
area  of  liti:,'ation  which  wa-s  not  con- 
sidered in  previous  recommendations  for 
increased  judgeships. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  number  of  memorandums 
on  these  matters  submitted  to  me  by 
Chief  Judge  Ryan  at  my  request. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randums were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

U.S.  District  Court. 
New  York.  NY..  December  9.  1959. 

H  in    J.\coB   K.   jAvrrs. 

U.S.  Senator,  Washington,  D.C. 

De.\k  Senator  Javits:  I  refer  to  the  In- 
quiry of  your  letter  of  December  2.  1959. 
and  to  my  promise  to  send  you  additional 
Information  on  the  following  subjects: 

1  The  lon^  and  protracted  suits  pending 
In  the  southern  district  of  New  York. 

The  latest  available  analysis  of  the  type 
of  civil  litigation  pending  In  the  court  Is 
as  of  date  of  July  1,  1959.  It  showed  a 
total  of  10,937  pending  civil  suits  (which 
increased  by  November  30.  1959,  to  11,482 
pending  civil  suits).  Included  In  this 
number  were: 


Private    antitrxist    suit* 

tiovernment    antltrtist    suits. 
Patent    suits 

Copyright    suits 


129 

33 

237 

161 


Total    suits   other    than    in   ad- 
miralty         560 

Admiralty    suits 2,376 

The  antitrust  suits  (Government  and  pri- 
vate i  totaled  162.  all  of  which  are  classic 
long  and  protracted  suits.  Experience  shows 
that  at  least  20  percent  of  the  patent  and 
copyright  suits — here,  about  79  of  the  pend- 
ing suits  of  this  nature  also  fall  within  the 
£?r.  upmg  of  long  and  protracted  suits,  as 
do  about  "?  percent  of  the  admiralty  stilts, 
or  71  siiit.-5.     This  makes  a  total  of: 


.Antitr'ust     suits 

Patent   and   copyright  suits. 
.Admiralty    suits 


162 
79 
71 


Total  pending  long  and  pro- 
tracted suits  on  July  1, 
1959 


312 


End  sed  ;,s  a  memorandum  on  the  Qov- 
n-.ent    antitrust   suits. 

We  may  anticipate  that  at  least  150  of  the 
7  luo  civil  suits  to  be  filed  during  the  current 
fl.-^cdl  year  will  be  long  and  protracted  suits. 
Enclosed  are  the  flgxires  on  the  filings  for 
the  past  5  months,  and  comparison  with  last 
year  Analysis  of  these  current  filings  show 
that  private  'other  than  Government)  suits 
are  increasing;  that  personal  injury  suits 
filings  are  up  50  percent  over  last  year;  that 
US.  and  admiralty  suit  filings  are  down  20 
j>ercent. 

Of  course.  I  do  not  want  to  bog  you  with 
statistics,  a  chief  Judge  should  know  how  the 
court  is  functioning  without  too  many  re- 
ports and  a^ires.  All  the  Judges  are  loaded 
down  with  work;  more  litigation  keeps  com- 
mit In  and  I  do  not  have  enough  Judges  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  tide  I  eT.close  a  most 
recent  report. 

2  The  additional  litigation  to  be  expected 
from  the  recent  amendments  to  the  Labor- 
Management  Ac. 

Since  1947.  the  court  has  had  a  number  of 
suits     filed     by     the     NLRB     for     injunctive 


relief  pending  investigation  by  It  of  unfair 
lat>or  practice  charges;  the  new  legislation 
provides  for  both  civil  and  criminal  Juris- 
diction In  the  district  courts  arising  from 
denial  of  "rights"  to  union  members  and 
from  the  financial  and  other  reports  now 
required  to  be  filed. 

It  Is  impossible  at  this  time  to  measure 
either  the  number  of  suits  or  prosecutions 
anticipated  to  be  filed  or  the  Judicial  time 
which  these  matters  will  require.  The  pro- 
tection of  "rights"  of  union  members  will 
fall  within  the  scope  of  the  work  of  the 
NLRB  (although  there  Is  also  provision 
for  private  suits);  the  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  reqvUring  financial  reports  will  be 
the  duty  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  A 
recent  statement  of  Secretary  of  Labor  Mit- 
chell Indicates  that  he  Is  setting  up  a  special 
bureau  "to  handle  the  Labor  Department's 
responsibility  In  the  Labor-Management  Re- 
porting and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959";  and  that 
"the  bureau  will  receive  and  analyze  about 
60.000  reports  a  year"  and  will  "see  that  the 
laws  reporting  requirements  are  obeyed. ** 
I  expect  that  a  substantial  portion  of  these 
eiiforcement  proceedings  will  be  filed  in  this 
court. 

I  have  requested  both  agencies  to  endeavor 
to  give  me  their  thoughts  on  the  probable 
caseload  and  await  word  from  them.  When  I 
receive  this  Information,  I  shall  advise  you 
and  Senator  Kkatlnc, 

With  my  best  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

STLVS8TER  J    RTAN , 

Chief  Judge. 

Report  on  civil  cases.  July-November  1959 
Cases     pending     close     of     business, 

June  30,  1969 10,920 


Cases  filed: 

July.. 

August 

September. 

October 

November.. 


647 
550 
540 
620 
642 


ToUl  cases  filed 2,899 

Total 13.  810 


Cases  terminated: 
July 

August 

September ._ 

October 

November 


455 
352 
333 
761 
436 


Total  cases  terminated. 


Not.  30,  1969 

Report  on  civil  cases,  19Si 

Cases     pending     close     of     business, 
June  30,  1958 

Cases  filed: 

July. 

August _. 

September 

October 

November 


a.  337 
11,483 

10,  393 


583 
491 
540 
595 
466 


Total  cases  filed. 
ToUl 


2,675 
13,068 


Cases  terminated: 
July 

Augtist 

September 

October ._. 

November.. ___.. 


Total  cases  terminated 

Nov.  30.  1958 


366 
360 

325 
425 
330 


1    R05 

1  1 .  2»i.l 
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Title  and  case  No. 

DaU  filed 

J'i  '.(:  ft.<lsl^•ll^l  ;;  ».i,y 

ftittij 

Commeut 

1ST  ,4»ii*rif«ii  SmtUint  and  Ft- 
(iniitt  Compant.  1  «/..  Or.  ia»- 

IS  T    J.  .U   lluhtr  mud  Vialem 
Neuipaixr   Inion.  Cr,  l.»-l«l. 

June  10,1M0 
<Jo._ 

————-"——————"-"•-———"——* 

. 

T).\'  i«  s  p'-i'-<'-fl^;ne  ca*^   m  the  fi»-!'t  ni  t>;>«>  m(>fHl.«      1  il(fpn'l;ii!t 
tiii.'i  Iil(':v"l'   ;   •,  .,      11-.  :•!    '1  :;    ,  :,  ;.;■  . ;.  !r' ,  .  i: , ;   h-.is  fiip-1  motion  lu 
'.i-riiLs^     '    ■  .'.i-  ►:[<'. ,:i';  li...i  lU  ir;n,iru>.  5^: •«-•!  ui; m  was  n;ipri'[)rT 
!'i-.  ;iii.v   ;i   ',.:  i ■,.-.■:':■■  -r  :  ;■.■.     ;       :i~.  ..;    :<■•'■•    v>  uh  Iht  (lOT- 
(T'lnicTi!       ;'  :"'    •■■  r"ir  ;:i^-   'ii!.  n  ;:,".;    bi--.'^   •,'■1-   :nn;on,  it  is  ex- 
peclM  '.\ii  :    ;      ;;.';i  :  :i  r,  . 

Thl.-- l.«  a  ;ir  1  .   f.v.'..:  r.H.»«    .\  ttu    fimi  o(  pnutt-r^    11. k      1   defendant 

bn.'- iili-)«if>:  :.    1     I'l. ■.';!•  •  1  :'.:»:  :i-ii;  lit  fi-ni.i- :  :.;ij.  '..•■;  n  nniU>:i  !■) 
flismLi5  on  lh«  same  K:"ii"'1  li-'  •  ■    1  •'.<•-!.-,; n  -••r,,  ^n-    /.  vi        \j;ain 
th^  rpmalning  defpndsnt  i«  fTiw<-i«-.1  \<   ;  ,.,.     r.  ■;      '    :  ;.-,•.-    ■-  :no- 
UoQ  to  dismiss. 

CIVIL  CA6BS 


V.8.   T.   Amertean   Sntetttnf   r»4 
Rtfinktt  C»..  M  a<^  Civ.  W-240. 


OcC     9,liSi 


V  .<i.  r.  Pmn  Anmrnr.   M  k.h    if       Jan.    11,1064 
wufi.  Int.,  tt  oi.,  t   IV    tA'  j~»t. 


r..*'  T.  CathunM  dm  Cb.,  he., 
a  «*.,  ClT.  1U-48T. 


U.S.  <r.  Omf*ii*iit«l  Ctn  Co  ,  fnt., 
ClT.  114-177. 


l'.S.   T.    IjOfl    I    lu,rwf„  -liUt      C\1. 

US- 24. 
I'.S.  V.  C  A  C  Super  O/rp.,  CIt. 

II0-3B4. 
V.S.    ».    Strren    >ifmi     fne^   ClT. 

llt>-aH6. 
V.S.  V.  Attociaua  .W.'.'i  r^-tdur 

titmt.  Inc..  C!v    i;'>  .x 
U.S.  y.  Nthvnti  TtifiUm  .i.»oci 

mte$.  Inc.,  Cl»    1  Iv  >" 
V.S.r.  Vnitai  .l'!i/ti  1  w jtiration, 

ClT.  n»  .'^'< 
U.S.  T.  <"o.    "i^i'i   ftctyirei  Corp., 

M  •/.,  ClT    IX.'  m. 


V.S.  T.   Ln"   lirntkert  Cumptinf, 

m  d..  CiT.  i3^2i(k 


U.  S.    ▼    Standard    OS    Companj 
UVrt»  Jtruf),  ClT.  86-27. 


Sept.  10, 19M 

Oct.    ».\9X 

M*f    .•:  iw;.: 
Apr.    la,  1857 

do 

.....do 

.-.do 

.....do 

Apr.    10,  ltt58 

Jal7      8,  1968 


Dsrld  N.  Edetstetn 


Thomvi  T  MarxAij. 


Frederick  V.  P.  Bryvi. 


.do 


Apr    51.1953 


U.S.   T.    Tkf    UfTi:    ("br/wa/ioD.      May     I.IS."* 
ClT.  146-M4. 


.\pchi.  O   T>aw»0B 

do 

«o 

do 

do 

do 

WUIlam  B.  Hsr  lands.. 


John  M.  Caahln. 


U.S.  T,  KcHTUcoa  CopptT  Corpora- 
tkm,  ClT.  147-231. 


VniUd    SlaUt    v,    V liiUti    ArU§t*, 
ClT.  UK^abT. 


Cnittd  Stain  T.   Oemrai  \{otor». 
ClT.  151-37U. 


June  22, 19S0 


Sept.  15, 1060 


Oct    1«,1M» 


D«Tld  N.  Edelsteln. 


Sab  )udio«. 


.do. 


The  2  largest  lead  prodoccrs  In  tiie  I'nitf  i  Si  ita*  vierr  rhanrpl  «  :!h 
restraining,  attempting  to  monopolize  and  iuonopinit,iii«  :i;',er^;:i;e 
and  (oreign  trade  and  commerce  in  pro<lurtion  an  i  sxm  ..•'.  ijrini.i.'y 
lead.    Annual  sales  inrolTed  apuroximatelT  $.•..^,fx^,f¥»l 

The  caee  attacks  the  common  ownership  of  an  fii'liiif.  hy  s  (v.mTv>t. 
Ine  airlinr  ^nd  a  neam?!hip  company  and  rb:u-pf«  aiinosiuon  and 
Hi  riH.i«.i'.' .■ ...:.  ,,,'  -^.iiitl]  .^  i;,eri<-!vii  :ui»rkel..s.  Ine  Civ^e  iv  o'  sul>- 
.•-l»ii:.:i  ;;■.•,•";•.:;(  N-  ,111^  1;  .i(Tm;^  freijrLt  lini  ^^A.■^.'*tlppr  rtiiii- 
v.cT'f  )<'Xv.,fy,  the  rn'.i»"i  .-^t.iic'  an'i  -^nuth  f  monrrv,  the  \-nhie  of 
wliirh  !^  p^^:niHlpd  M  m  >'f  than  tlOi).()Ot),(«lO  annirilly 

McriTPr  '-.iSi-     tirtr^mg  I'ontinenlai  tan  and   Htt«'i-.\lia.«  (ilasj   Co. 

■*  ,\\\  \ •    i!.  vif  ("i.jytori  .\ct.  s«'C.  7      I'lintiinniti^  (  .in.  w  ah  lolinX 

sa  '-?  of  .ic;  '-x-.nr.'.i'.v  }WV,.n(ii'/if)(i  spr-k?  t.i  ar-.;!i;r(  ^vSSft-  of  Ilay.el- 
.M:  i.«.  !.irt''-^t  rn-»niif*-tun^r  of  w  id'Tnnntfi  ?li'i«  tK^'t'e*  :.:!'i  s»*o<'>nd 
larv^t  m  1;;  ifn- I'lrcr  of  class  «iTit'i;nprj.  »it*;  tola;  salf,«  of  tiV).- 
0(lli,ili«i       1;   ;>  f-^l::;.  lU- ;  ttiat  tnai  M  n.  t.ikf  .   UiorjUi. 


CooaoUdated. 


Co.  in  viu, 
annuftl  i«hm 
m  inijfsift:' 
[irxiui't-s.  ti 
U  ..1  likkt'    '. 


'  ■•'  '.hf  '"lyton  .Kr\.     ron!:i:f'ntiii  ("an  ha.i 

of  $jjif,.f»«  .(wKi      I.  •\nTX  (rair  Pn  ,  s  m  i,>or  ci>TniiftnT 

nc  p'ljTtxiird  pa[>er  c-mlainer^  and  p.if>pr  puck  i^ine 

t-    .;.:.  iiii  .s-.we*  of  $i.i4.vH«..'.mJt(.     it  i>  I'St , ni u ! f  i  ISml  in*! 


Motion  for 
▼eooe  peodtBg.' 


ehufe  cf 


Ttw  ^faitra:  I'^sjr  in  tficse  (rv»ov  L«  whftiior  the  Vfen'.lant,«  harf  licensed 
Cf.rUiln  Itsit  .■•  *.,:i.-  U>  tci.e\  .sio;.  jUiUoiifc  on  tlit  coudaixi  tti»t  me 
!U..»iinri  »,.  :i.-  •  ,kf  one  or  m  >ri  (■tljcr  !cs<  df^siraMt  fi.lni.s.  It  is 
psf.ni;i;'-:  l.'!:it  '.'.mi  wi.rth  more  than  Jlftfi.nid.CK*)  tu-c  involved. 
The  lh(«ir\  ''.  \.:r  '-fot-  \f  that  tpie\  i!iuiii  ylalion.'-  havf  Ytp^n  requlrwl 
tn  t'liy  U!:w  u.tc.  fuin*  and  Uiu.>'  are  .showing  llies*-  ics*  de-'tirahle 
ft. ins  t.    t.'j>    i.  ;■-::, I'l.t  ..f  ihp  -.uw.i.g  I'uliin       It  l>  wl-aiaU-a  that 

!'.(     iT.a.    »;..    tilkP  '.'  !U TlilS. 


InvolTee  Sherman  ."ict.  ».■<•  1,  ani  ("iayton  .^ct.  s«y  7,  M(ilat:.in'; 
Cbargiia  Srrwn  lirr;.,^  (  u1i..t.:'..'j  ^^<■la•(•^.  iii-.d  r:i'.\tirsal  I'lctuns 
with  pnrc  tixinf  an^l  ss^oi  aco-r.-'ti'n  of  Hv\  [•.rp.v.'4*  foatti.T  films 
♦or  TV  PTlrlntio'!  J!  if  i-vtiruni.-.J  that  thi>  trial  will  t«tp  3  or  4 
Wfiets.  eji(  .  ,.1  np  Ijrinai  jirt-tjiai  lifA,'nips. 
Thi'  o.vse  uliari'p^  h  \  i  ■i:.ll(ii,  of  .st-c  7  af  iht  I'iavlon  .\ct  grow  uig  out 
of  I^vpT's  aciiui^ili '1  of  i-iset'  rciitine  ii<  ".Ml"  from  Monsanto 
Chemica!  Co.  l-ever  b  one  of  the  Nation's  larpest  producers  of 
dpieuTTpnt  {■THiijct"  u-<--;  u.  trie  hc'iue.  having  tota'.  aiuma!  salps  o( 
a..  jirnJuft-  of  Jolt.  «».»»'  .Mon.santo,  one  of  iii.-gcst  chp:iuo:»l 
(•■  <:i.','ii:.ie^  in  the  1  i.itc:  --:>;.'v  ha.e  annuiu  .^aitv-  of  detcfci.t 
-,''  .  luct-  -.n  the  amout.t  "'  $2\'.(««  iKii  It  i.'-  (,'jr!>ertt'>3  that  thp  tri:ii 
»  1.,  tskp  '   w<>pk.s 

T^.i-  (rH-if  !M  ..-•(:-  ifip  li-vrciLTi  ui.p.'-:jt.on«  of  ni.-»jor  internatloiiL!  oil 
(■•■niiiH.'iii-  '.:•.'. 1:1:  tt.e  p:i.^i  Z'  \ii,--  1:  fl,:iri:p>  inoiioim..z,.ilion  c>( 
'  -  '.::■-]■  >\-^  ■%:'.'.  rxi-ort?  n'.:  f,.'f;LT;  prri  ;ii -t  kjr..  ■.•?;;.  :ie,  ir:in^- 
i<  ■'•  .li'''.  '.n  ;  i:.  irketltjc  T'.i'  c.iv  \^  .>'  ■.ri'i^uti!  o-)r';;.iP\ity  ar'i 
•,!i.iMirtaiic<-  ("♦'(■au.-*'  It  t'Uo'iP'  ii[>oii  the  iiatlonil  s<>-ii'ity  and 
lo'cifi.  [H.ii.y  of  ttip  I  li.u- 1  .-v.iip--.  it  L^  aiii ifi!>ate' 1  that  the  tri:il 
»  ili  t:ikc  •'.  i:ioii:h.- 

Clayton  skv.  7  eha't''->  liertt.  larff^t  m  'fo^  \"h'.r'(  '.■■:'.  '  c  ;r,  '.  ..oi'n^- 
lug  oompaiiy,  wtf:  ac(;.;;r:np  duDi.r  ;'i,^t  '  yti.r^  t:  .  y  n:,  ;  ..s.'.^ts 
of  numcro'i^  n.rijjiaiwfi-  t';i>:'i>.''"i  .:i  siitrie  i^aMni-.s'.  '  i;>i'-:it ;ne  m 
various  st-nL:i\  :..-:•..  i>.:v.^  •. '.  I  ;i.u-i  .^Uiii-,-  .-^a  i  s  t  k.-  !•.  to.'-iw 
Herlr  to  diMst  us<';f  of  ihi  many  acqubitioas.  It  l?  f.~; .■i-.iu- i  tiiat 
the  trial  will  take  fi  to  8  weeks. 

Charges  Kenneoott  with  acquisition  of  assets  of  Okomtf  c  wth 
Clayton  sec.  7  violation.  8uit  involves  highly  conci-itniie  :  cf;  ;>ir 
industry  resulting  largely  from  mergers  and  «-<juiMtiout  i  \  h<^ 
tcading  coppor-produnng  companies.  Charges  a  lessening  of  com- 
petition in  the  production  and  <«1p  of  copper  and  copper -con  tent 
pro<lucts.  and  c<'Pjh--  »  re  and  t-;.  ip  It  l>>  c.^tiir,,!!.-  :  ihiit  the  trial 
will  take  fi  to  ts  »  ••  k.- 

'  iM-'jui.'^uip  .SI  jTi  XiiTi.iii  i\  ?.•  KK')  fe,'itur« 
».'!lsl,«  iind  u;  ;"■  i::;i,iTrly  "*<  H  am.r  Ilros. 
A    ('     Co    fir    ;isi    .::    I  .■),  v  iv.on  exhibition.   In 

tin    ('lrt\i.i'.    Act      K<ti:n;>;'  i  that   (.iivcru- 

m;',  T'  .\;:rL,i'i.  ix    .  v  it  k-- 

■.   -.''.:   '-:    !  •••-  \>,:'     M-j  :.-i:-.?  Euclid  l{o,\  Mn- 

i'i,i;i''-:    ■' s,-i     :.■>':':,   I  ■  hr- 1  on  ,\  ct       Kuril, ;,  ;in>r 

«  1^   tiK    bi'-ircst    priniiioT   in    the   CniK^"!    Stuics   of 

lruik>  ;in  1  a  su.'islant  i  li  factor  in  t'lp  miiiiiif.'io- 

r  ;>;••■>./   f  Ml*.  Wii  J  earth  inov  iiii;  t'f)Ull>i;ioiit. 


Defendant  charp 
films  from  .\s.«  «  , 
feature  films  iron 
violation  of  9P< 
meat's  case  wii;  ; 

This  ca.se  c'  .t  ^  ■ 
chlnery  d     .■•  \\ 
to  .-io<iuisi; 
iil'.i.ii'liw  :i>  dun. 
tiir.  :ind  shI'  .■'   -X 
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ii'Tif   i<  u.'iivl   pr;:,   i;iall\    u;  con- 
uilime  pt  n.T;;i!;   the  coiLsttuc- 
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!:,.vt    i;.ri:.     ;  1,; 
It    1«    S    h-.W.    !1 

2  U)i  months. 


L'-!»ori.s,  Ipvc-.s.  thf   mmmc  iiuiiL^.-y  and  other  fii-ld.v 

•I'l  If;'  '  ;^  ;h's  ,.f  ;;i';iv\  pijmpinrnt  arc  nffdi-il  to 
-,•  ■  ii-  ''  l;l;»l.'rl.ll^,  sue!,  .■!.•■  eartii,  roc.K .  ore.,  and  coal, 
;i,li:ir  1    Vivi.-y.     It  is  pxix-cU'd  that  t.'-tal  vi  .11  take 
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XJ  3.  District  Court. 
Sew  York.  NY..  December  29.  1959. 
Hon.  Jacob  K  J.wits, 
U  S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D  C 

Deab  Senator  Javtts'  Many  thanks  to  you 
for  your  ttind  letter  of  December  22 

Yesterday.  Senator  Keating  paid  ua  a  visi' 
I    enclose    herewith    a    copy   of    a    letter    the 
Judges   of    the   court   have    this   day    sen":    to 
Mr.   Melvin   Purvis.     I  thought   It  might    be 
of  Interest  to  you. 

If  at  any  time  you  desire  any  further  facts 
concerning  the  problems  of  thp  ourt.  I  will 
be  very  happy  to  give  them  t.i  y    u 

With  my  warm  pers-jiial  regnrds.  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

Sylve.ster  J  Rsw 


U  S,  District  CofRT 
Neif  Yo'-k    S  Y  .  Df<-:m.beT  21,  1959. 
MiLViN  H   Purvis   Ri?q 

Chief  Counsel.  Subrovimittee  on  Irnprove- 
meiits  in  Jud'cial  Machinen/,  Committee 
on  the  Judtctary  S^'na'^'  O^ce  Building, 
Wa<!hington.  D  C 

Dear  Mr.  Puhvis  The  Judi^e.s  of  the  US 
District  Court  for  the  Soutnern  District  of 
New  Yorfc  acknowledge  with  thanks  your 
Identical  letters  addressed  to  each  of  them 
under  date  of  December  8.  1959  We  write 
this  Joint  response  for  your  convenience  for 
we  are  united  on  our  appraisal  of  the  urgent 
needs  of  this  the  largest  of  all  the  Federal 
district  courts  We  are  prompted  also  to 
write  this  one  letter  because  action  taken 
on  Important  Judicial  administrative  affairs 
follows  the  decision  of  the  Judges  reached 
after  conference  at  which  all  views  are  fully 
expresBed.  carefully  considered,  and  frankly 
discussed 

We  are  encouraged  by  th-^  interest  In  the 
court  by  the  Senate  Ccmmit'ee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  you  as  chief  counsel  of  the  com- 
mittee. During  the  past  several  weeks  we 
have  had  visits  to  the  court  from  Senator 
Javtts  and  Congressmen  Celler  and  Rooney: 
we  expect  Senator  Keating  to  come  within 
the  next  2  weeks  We  extend  to  Senator 
Johnston,  to  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  to  you  a  cordial  Invitation  to  sit 
down  with  us  and  permit  us  m  tell  our  situa- 
tion In  an  informal  talk  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  much  can  be  gained  from  this 
manner  of  approach  to  our  problems 

The  root  of  our  congested  calendars  lies 
not  alone  In  the  enormous  volume  of  civil 
sult^  filed  but  '.n  the  type  of  litigation  In 
this  district  and  our  shortage  of  Judicial 
manpower  With  New  Y  j.'-k  City  (princi- 
pally the  county  of  New  York,  within  the 
southern  district)  the  hub  of  our  national 
financial,  business,  economic  and  shipping 
activities,  we  must  expect  that  the  major 
portion  of  the  litigation  involving  large  sums 
of  money  and  basic  legal  principles  will  be 
filed  here  The  same  cjbservation  may  be 
made  of  the  reorganization  of  great  business 
enterprises,  which  find  themselves  in  diffl- 
cuU  financial  situations  or  In  deriviitive 
stockholders  suits;  likewise  of  Government 
and  private  antitrust  suits  and  of  patent 
and  copyright  litigation  We  have  endeav- 
ored to  point  out  this  qualitative  situation 
In  our  last  annual  report,  copies  of  which 
we  sent  you  following  the  meeting  of  the 
Judicial    Conference    last    September. 

We  know  that  In  the  fiscal  year  1958- 
59,  a  total  of  6  549  civil  suir^  were  filed. 
It  may  be  anticipated.  Judged  from  current 
filings  for  the  first  5  months  of  this  year, 
that  there  will  be  an  Increased  filing  of 
more  than  600  suits  bringing  the  expected 
t<3tal  for  the  current  year  to  a  m.lnimum  of 
7,100  civil  suits  commenced  We  started 
this  fiscal  year  with  10  920  civil  suits  pend- 
ing 

It  Is  simple  fact  that  during  thi.';  current 
year  a  to*al  of  at  least  18,000  civil  suits  will 
have  Uj  be  processed  by  a  court  with  18  ac- 


tive J'.idges:  a  ca-sel'^ad  uf  at  least  1  000  per 
Judge  But  there  are  not  18  Judges  avail- 
able for  this  work:  at  least  4  Jud<?es  are 
required  for  criminal  parts  and  many  of  the 
criminal  trials  run  from  1  to  3  months,  m  ^re 
than  50  per^'ent  'it  the  time  of  the  chief 
Judge  is  tak'":.  ::i>  •a-."1i  administrative  mat- 
ters, and.  gf'i.f;  i.:-,  ;:.f  rtui-.t'elv  tliere  Is 
at  least  1  Jidge  HI.  The  actual  number 
of  judges  available  then  to  process  tliese 
18  000  civil  suits  during  the  current  year 
will  be  12 '2. 

But  this  only  presents  part  of  the  sit- 
uation—what appears  In  a  quanUtative  ap- 
praisal. 

Oi  the  10.920  suits  pending  on  June  30. 
1959.  we  find  that  237  were  patent  suits, 
and  129  were  suits  filed  under  the  antitrust 
laws.  These  are  classic,  long,  and  compli- 
cated suits.  In  addition.  736  were  diversity 
suits  filed  on  claims  of  breach  of  contract, 
and  at  least  25  of  these  are  long  and  pro- 
tracted suits.  While  there  Is  no  breakdown 
of  Robinson -Pa  tman  Act  suits,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  about  3  percent  of  the  891  suits 
filed  Involving  other  than  specific  Federal 
questions,  are  Robinson-Patman  Act  suits, 
which  £ire  long  and  complicated  suits  A 
most  conservative  estimate  Is  that  on  June 
30,  1959,  at  least  300  of  the  pending  10.920 
suits  are  long  and  complicated  suits,  each 
of  which  should  have  been  assigned  to  a 
single  Judge  shortly  after  filing.  At  this 
time  about  80  civil  suits  of  this  jiature 
should  be  assigned,  but  this  cannot  be  done 
because  of  a  shortage  of  Judges. 

We  may  exi>ect  that  from  2  to  3  percent 
of  the  current  year  filings  of  the  total  of 
7.000  suits — or  at  least  150  will  be  long  and 
complicated  suits  which  should  be  assigned 
to  a  single  Judge  at  an  early  date.  ThU 
means  that  during  this  fiscal  year  the  court 
will  have  to  process  some  450  long  and 
complicated  suits  out  of  the  total  caseload 
of  18,000.  The  burden  Is  Intolerable  and 
cannot  be  properly  handled  with  our  pres- 
ent number  of  Judges. 

When  we  appraise  the  situation  in  terms 
of  the  Judicial  manpower  required  by  the 
volume  and  type  of  litigation  In  this  dis- 
trict the  minimum  requirement  Is  24 
Judges — or  6  more  than  we  presently  have 

We  know  that  the  volume  and  the  pro- 
tracted type  of  litigation  will  continue  to 
grow  and  Increase;  and  as  our  calendars 
become  more  and  more  current,  we  may  ex- 
pect this  Increase  to  be  even  larger.  A 
court  with  calendars  which  are  current  at- 
tracts litigation  which  might  be  filed  other- 
wise In  another  forum  where  trial  will  be 
deiaved 

With  sufficient  Judicial  manpower,  we 
are  confident  we  can  solve  all  problems  of 
administration. 

Respectfully  yours, 
Gregory  F  Noonan.  William  B  Her- 
lands,  Sidney  Sugarman,  Sylvester  J 
Ryan.  John  F  X.  McGohey.  Irving  R 
Kaufman.  Edward  Welnfeld.  Thos  F 
Murphy,  Archie  O  Dawson.  David  N, 
Edelsteln.  Alexander  Blcks,  E.  J.  Dlm- 
ock.  Richard  H  Levet.  Edmund  L. 
Palmlerl.  Frederick  v  p  Bryan.  John 
M.  Cashln.  Charles  M  Metzner,  Lloyd 
P    MacMahon. 

There   Is   Urgent  Need   for   Six   AnDrrroNAL 
Judges  in  the  Southern  District  or  New 

York 

The  Judicial  Conference  recommended  six 
additional  Judges  for  the  southern  district; 
the  present  proposed  legislation  provides  for 
three  additional  Judges  for  the  district;  the 
bill  should  be  amended  to  provide  for  six. 
the  number  set  by  the  conference 

I  feel  that  this  situation  has  not  been 
fully  considered  and  properly  appraised. 

Although  legislation  has  since  1955  au- 
thorized 18  Judges  for  the  district,  at  no 
time  since  1955  have  we  had  our  full  quota. 


save  since  late  September  1959.  The  actual 
number  of  Judges  serving  in  the  district 
since  1955  has  been; 


Fiscal  year: 

1955 

1956 

1967. 

1958 

1959 


17 

- -  '18^ 

17% 

—      li\ 

'  Fractions  Indicate  the  portion  of  year 
Judge  has  held  office. 

Presently,  we  have  the  following  senior 
Judges  in  the  district: 

Judge  Knox — substantial  part-time  serv- 
ice, handles  most  of  our  condemnation  suits 
and  some  admiralty  suits 

Judge  Conger — almost  full  time,  tries  civil 
Jury  suits,  and  assists  substantially  In  pre- 
trial and  review  calendars. 

Judge  Clancy — full  time  on  nonjury  suits 

Judge  Bondy — has  been  unable  to  sit  for 
more  than  a  year,  90  years  old. 

Judge  Lelbell — until  June  1959  rendered 
substantial  service  on  all  types  of  suits  save 
admiralty,  now  because  of  health  can  assist 
only  occasionally  on  nonjury  suits. 

Judge  S.  H.  Kaufman — retired  on  disabil- 
ity, unable  to  sit  for  past  6  years 

While  these  senior  Judges  do  give  great 
assistance  to  the  court,  their  contribution  la 
not  of  a  steady  or  constant  character  such 
as  will  permit  of  their  regular  assignment 
to    any    particular    trial    part  or   calendar 

We  have  had  some  help.  too.  from  visiting 
Judges;  during  the  October  1959  term. 
Senior  Judge  Reeves  and  Judges  Boldt  and 
Foley  sat  with  us;  during  the  November 
1959  term,  we  had  Senior  Judge  Reeves  and. 
for  a  3-week  period.  Judge  Lynne.  All  of 
these  Judges  were  assigned  to  criminal  trials 
and  gave  help  on  that  calendar.  Long  and 
protracted  suits  cannot  be  assigned  to  a 
visiting  Judge  and  experience  has  shown 
that  ordinarily  the  assignment  of  any  non- 
Jury  suit  to  a  visiting  Judge  is  not  advisable. 

The  present  criminal  calendar  requires  a 
regular  assignment  of  four  Judges  on  a  full- 
time  trial  basis  Although  the  annual 
number  of  criminal  prosecutions  runs  to 
a  relatively  small  number — approximately 
1.000  to  1.200 — we  have  an  unusually  large 
number  of  long  trials  (principally  Income 
tax  prosecutions,  so-called  racket  prosecu- 
tions) We  also  find  that  the  mandatory 
sentences  in  narcotic  cases  result  in  niany 
trials  where  ordinarily  guilty  pleas  might 
be  expected 

The  root  of  our  congested  calendars  lies 
not  alone  In  the  enormous  volume  of  civil 
suits  filed  but  In  the  type  of  litigation  in 
this  district  and  our  shortage  of  Judicial 
manpower  With  New  York  City  (princi- 
pally the  county  of  New  York,  within  the 
southern  district)  the  hub  of  our  national 
financial,  business,  economic,  and  shipping 
activities,  we  must  expect  that  the  major 
portion  of  the  litigation  Involving  large 
sums  of  money  and  basic  legal  principles 
will  be  filed  here  The  same  observation 
may  be  made  of  the  reorganization  of  great 
business  enterprises,  which  find  themselves 
In  difficult  financial  situations  or  In  deriva- 
tive stockholders  suits;  likewise  of  Govern- 
ment and  private  antitrust  suits  and  of 
patent  and  copyright  litigation.  We  have 
endeavored  to  point  out  this  qualitative 
situation  In  our  last  annual  report.  How- 
ever, let  us  for  a  moment  consider  only  the 
volume   of    litigation   In   thU  district. 

The  fundamental  statistical  Justification 
for  additional  Judgeships  has  been  basically 
unrealistic.  We  have  sought  to  support  our 
requests  upon  the  number  of  civil  cases 
pending  per  Judgeship. 

While  this  Is  overwhelming,  and  on  June 
30,  1959,  was  608  civil  suits  per  Judgeship, 
the  actual  measure  should  be  the  annual 
number  of  suits  required  to  be  processed, 
supervised,  or  handled  per  Judgeship. 
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To  Illustrate  this,  let   us  examine  the  rec- 
ord, and  we  find: 
Cases     pending     close     of      business 

June  30.  1968 10.393 

Oases  filed: 

July-- 583 

August-. 491 

September 640 

October 695 

Total   cases  filed 2,209 

Total 12,  602 

Cases  terminated: 

July —  365 

August 360 

September 825 

October 426 

Total  cases   terminated 1,  475 

Pending  Oct   SI,  1958 11,127 

Cases     pyending     close     of     business 

June  30,   1959... 10.920 

Cases  filed: 

July - —  647 

August .  650 

September 640 

October 620 

Total    cases    filed 2.367 

Total.. 13,277 

Cases  terminated: 

July 455 

August 352 

September 333 

October 761 

Total   cases  terminated 1,901 

Pending  Oct.  31,   1959 11.876 

We  also  know  that  in  the  fiscal  year 
1958-69,  a  total  of  6,549  civil  sulU  were  filed 
It  may  be  anticipated.  Judged  from  current 
filings  for  the  first  4  months  of  this  year, 
that  there  will  be  an  Increased  filing  of  more 
than  600  suits,  bringing  the  expected  total 
for  the  current  year  to  a  minimum  of  7.100 
civil  suits  commenced.  We  started  this  fis- 
cal year  with  10.920  civil  suits  pending 

It  Is  simple  fact  that  during  this  current 
year  a  total  of  at  least  18.000  civil  suits  will 
have  to  t>e  processed  by  a  court  with  18 
active  Judges,  a  caseload  of  at  least  1  CK.h.)  per 
Judge  But  there  are  not  18  judges  i.-.  nil- 
able  for  this  work;  at  least  4  Judges  are 
required  for  criminal  parts  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  time  of  the  ciuff  Judge  is 
taken  up  with  administrative  matters;  and. 
generally,    unfortunately,    there    is    at    least 


1  Judge  111  Tiie  actual  num.ber  of  Judpes 
available  then  to  process  these  18000  civil 
suit*  during  the  current  year  will  be  12'2. 

But  this  only  presents  part  of  the  sltu- 
atinn-what  appears  in  a  quantitative  ap- 
prmsal 

Of  tV.p  ;i'P20  suits  pending  on  June  30, 
1959  »p  find  that  237  were  patent  suits. 
anrl  '.29  were  piiits  filed  binder  the  anti- 
tr\ist  .iiws  Thes«'  are  <  asslc  long  and  com- 
p;Uii'e<i  suits  111  ha(l:t!'in.  736  were  di- 
versity suits  filed  c.ii  cl.iiini,  of  breach  if 
contract,  and  at  least  25  of  these  are  U^ng 
and  protracted  suits.  While  there  Is  no 
breakdown  of  Robinson -Pa  tman  .^ct  suits, 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  about  3  percent  of  the 
891  suits  filed  involving  other  than  specific 
Federal  questions,  are  Robin.«on-Patm'in  Act 
sutis,  which  are  long  and  complicated  suits 
A  most  conservative  estimate  is  that  on  June 
30.  1959,  at  least  300  of  iV.e  pending  10.920 
suits  are  long  and  complicated  suits,  each  tl 
which  should  have  been  a.-.s.^ned  t-i  a  single 
Judge  shortly  after  filing  .^t  this  time  atxnu 
80  civil  suits  of  this  nature  are  so  Indi- 
vidually assigned  and  more  than  200  suits 
of  this  nature  should  t>e  assigned,  but  this 
cannot  be  done  t>ecnuse  of  a  shortage  of 
Judges 

In  addition,  we  may  expect  that  from  2  to 
3  p>ercent  of  the  current  year  filings  of  the 
total  of  7,000  suits — or  at  lea-^t  150  will  t>e 
long  and  complicated  suits  which  should  be 
assigned  to  a  single  Judge  at  an  early  date 
This  means  that  during  this  fiscal  year  the 
court  will  have  to  process  some  450  1  ng 
and  complicated  suits  out  of  the  total  case- 
load of  18,000.  The  burden  is  Intolerable 
and  cannot  l>e  properly  handled  with  cur 
present  number  of  Judges. 

It  Is  estimated  that  one  suit  :  civil  105  146  1 
will  take  8  months  to  try  One  pnvnt-e  anti- 
trust suit  seeks  damage  of  •14.382.996  icivU 
85-239  1;  another  of  »87.690.000  invil  H5- 
258);  another  of  »792.361  ( civil  69  217);  an- 
other of  »6.075.000  (Civil  144 -280 1;  another 
of  »8. 125.137  (Civil  87-361);  and  these  are 
only  a  few  of  the  many  The  fields  of  in- 
dustries Involved  in  the  suits  range  from 
b'>ttled  baby  foods  and  banaiias  to  C'>pynt;ht 
mu.sic  watches,  radio  tubes,  computers,  teie- 
\  >:on  broadcasting,  color  ph  >ti>Kraphy  prize- 
fight promotion,  and  smelting  of  lead  and 
copF>er  cables 

The  admirfi '.ty  stilts  num.berlng  2.376 
I  which  Is  exclusive  of  Jones  Act  and  per- 
s<^nal  injury  8u:t*i  is  40  percent  of  the  ad- 
miralty suits  pending  in  the  Federal  court* 
of  the  Nation  Here  we  have  m.>st  of  the 
n'i.'\ji>r  niarltlme  clisasters  and  these  svuts 
liuoive  hull  damatri  .  .irpo  damage,  and 
charter  parties  tbesiiieti  j.x'.-sonal  injury  and 
death  claims)  . 

Some  criticism  has  been  made  of  the  fail- 
ure to  use  pretrial  pr'-Kedures  to  the  fur.e.'-t 
extent  possible.  The  Judges  of  the  r  urt  rec- 
ognize the  benefits  of  pretrial;    it   it  applied 


cnnstAntly   and    to   the   fullest    extent    possi- 
ble  with   PUT   limited    manpower 

It  is  estimat.ed  that  tme  fult  i  civil  lO.^  146) 
pretry  the  average  lawsuit  one  Judge  would 
be  limited  m  output  to  a  mcmthly  product 
of  not  more  than  125  pretrials  Indeed. 
many  complicated  rults  require  1  or  more 
days  to  pre-try.  Taking  125  pretrials  as  an 
average  monthly  output  for  a  Judge,  with 
about  600  filmps  per  month.  It  would  take 
5  Judges  Just  to  keep  abreast  of  the  cur- 
rent filings  This  does  not  take  care  of  the 
pretrials  reqtiired  In  the  pending  11.000  civil 
faults 

01  course,  we  should  have  more  inten- 
sive use  of  pretrial  procedure  but  It  sim- 
ply cannot  be  done  w.th  our  present  organ- 
ization both  on  the  bench  and  In  the  clerk's 
office 

The  need  for  more  Judges  and  larger 
c'.erical    force    is    urgent    a.nd    serious. 

When  we  appraise  the  situation  in  terms 
of  tlie  judicial  manjxjwer  required  by  the 
vciiume  and  type  of  litigation,  we  find  that 
the  mlnlm.um  Judicial  requirement  is  24 
judges  The  further  observation  must  be 
made  that  no  special  prevision  has  been 
made  for  the  handling  of  the  long  and  pro- 
tracted civil  suite,  either  for  pretrial  super- 
vision or  actual  trial.  It  is  hoped  that  these 
suits  can  be  worked  on  and  tried  by  the 
judges  while  they  are  a.5slgned  to  trial  part* 
it  niust  be  noted.  t/^Ki.  that  the  four  judges 
a^sigiiPd  to  pretrials  will  be  kept  busy  on 
the  current  annual  7,100  civii-suit  Inflow; 
we  anticipate  that  with  the  constant  trials 
and  Incident  trial  pretrials,  the  court  will 
be  able  to  bring  the  discovery  pretrials  up 
to  current  filings  within  2  years.  TTie  sen- 
ior Judges  and  the  visiting  Judpes  will  fill 
In  for  the  regularly  assigned  judges  when 
ill  or  when  unable  t<i  accept  their  regular 
assignment  because  of  a  long  trial  or  an  ac- 
cumulation cjf  work  which  requires  research. 
reading  and  writing  In  chambers.  Thus. 
they  will  function  as  an  emergency  corps  to 
reUeve  and  to  participate  In  the  disposlti  n 
of  suits  on  a  particular  calendar  which  may 
be  falling  behind 

We  know  that  the  volume  and  the  pro- 
tracted type  of  litigation  will  continue  to 
grow  and  increase;  and  as  our  calendars  be- 
rciine  more  and  more  current,  we  may  ex- 
pect this  Increase  to  be  even  larger  A 
ex. urt  with  calendars  which  are  current  at- 
tracts litigation  which  mleht  be  filed  other- 
wise in  another  forum  where  trial  will  be 
deiaved  Experience  also  teaches  that  in 
every  period  of  economic  adjustment  of  re- 
cession, private  settlements  without  litiga- 
tion bec-ome  fewer  settlement  of  suits  in 
c  urt  siow  down  re<:)rganizatlon  of  business 
e:.i.erpr;^es  increase  In  number,  ai'.d  there 
are  more  crln-.ln.i:  prosecutions  The  great- 
est impact  Is  felt  in  the  metropolitan  dis- 
tricts and  particularly  In  the  southern 
district  of  New  York 
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Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  distinguished  colleague  yield  to  me^ 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Dunng  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress  I  also  conferred  with 
the  judges  of  the  Federal  court  in  the 
southern  district  of  New  York,  and  I 
strongly  agree  with  everything  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  has  said.  The  sit- 
uation in  the  southern  di.strict  of  New 
York  is  probably  unique  in  the  entire 
country,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  type 
of  cases  which  come  before  the  court. 

I  talked  with  several  judge.s  who  suiu-d 
that  they  had  cases  before  them,  or  were 
about  to  have  cases  before  them,  which 
would  require  months,  running  m  .some 
instances  into  years,  of  the  time  of  one 
judge.  They  included  extremely  com- 
plicated patent  cases.  aniitiu.st  ca-^es. 
and  others. 

There  is  thus  a  real  and  pre.s,^ing  n'l^ed 
for  additional  judges  m  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  New  York.  I  feel  that  the  so- 
called  omnibus  judgeship  bill,  which  may 
provide  three  or  four  additional  jud.^e.s 
for  that  district,  which  is  probably  all 
that  can  be  realistically  expected,  will. 
after  its  passage,  still  be  inadequate  to 
cope  with  the  situation  there. 

The  length  of  time  between  the  brirr^- 
ing  of  a  case  and  the  disposition  of  it  has 
been  increasing  over  the  years.  Tr.at 
burden  falls  most  heavily  upon  thase  who 
can  ill  afford  it.  Indigent  litigants  or 
litigants  of  modest  means  are  ofttr. 
forced  to  settle  litigation  beca  ;se  thev 
cannot  wait  3  or  4  years  to  have  it  deter- 
mined. 

I  sincerely  and  earnestly  hope  that  in 
this  session  of  the  Congress  we  .sha'.l 
come  to  grips  with  this  problf:-!!-;.  I  com- 
pliment my  colleague  from  N'ew  York 
for  bringing  it  to  our  attention  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  h^.s  eloquent  support. 
and  I  am  delighted  to  join  wuh  him  ui 
this  effort. 


THE  INADEQUACIES   OF  THE  PRES- 
ENT AGRICULTURAL   PROGRAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Demo- 
crats m  Douglas  County,  Ore^'  ,  are  a-s 
are  all  American  farmers  seriou.^ly  con- 
cerned over  the  madequaciec;  of  our  pre.s- 
ent  agricultural  program. 

In  a  recent  convention,  thf^v  urg^d 
that  the  present  program  be  replaced  bv 
one  which  will  benefit  all  farm-Ts.  Be- 
cause of  my  work  with  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  I  wa.s  e.spe- 


ciallj-  pleased  to  note  that  an  underlying 
consideration  of  the  policies  atlvocau-ti 
by  this  fine  public -.spirited  erroup  is  that 
our  surplus  food  production  be  used  to 
advance  the  cause  of  world  peace  and  to 
feed  hungry  people  throughout  the 
world.  I  certainly  share  their  beiief 
that  food  instead  of  armaments  will  en- 
able our  country  to  maintain  leadership 
m  the  world  and  fost-  :■  i:'>td  will  every- 
where 

Mr.  President,  I  a.-k  unai.imous  con- 
sent that  the  Douglas  Curty  Demo- 
cratic convention  fa.'"m  pro*,  ram  which 
was  printed  in  the  January  1.  UGO,  issue 
of  the  Douela.s  Fir,  a  news  pubhcaiion  of 
interest  to  the  lumber  industry  as  well  as 
the  farm  community,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fellows; 

PaR-M     F'S<J<.itAM 

We  ur^e  the  enactment  of  a  farm  pro^rttm 
that  will  benefit  every  tiller  of  the  .soil,  tu 
the  end  that  all  farm  families  shall  earn  a 
livme  wage  .%nd  maintain  a  decent  standard 
of  l.'jim  It  Is  necessary  that  the  BLs^n- 
hower-B"n.=on  farm  program  be  ]\ir.)cpcl.  dis- 
crimination aeainst  the  small  farmer  and  In 
favor  of  the  major  basic  crops  be  eliminated, 
and  that  a  realistic  price  support  program  be 
fn.icted  With  millions  of  starving  people 
throughout  the  world  and  an  Increase  of 
mi::ions  of  mouths  to  feed  durtntj  this  popu- 
lat.on  explOBlon,  we  have  no  ne«J  'o  fear 
farm  surplus  In  the  future. 

Our  so-called  farm  surplus  must  be  used 
t<T  advance  the  cause  of  world  peace  and  to 
f>^eci  hungry  people  throughout  the  world. 
We  believe  that  food  Instead  of  armaments 
will  enable  this  great  Nation  to  maintain 
If^adprsliip  among  all  countries  and  foeter 
g  >od  will  everywhere. 


WHAT   CA.\    WI'l    PAY   FOR   PLENTY? 

M:-  MriR.-:-:.  Mr.  President.  Mr  Har- 
ley  L.ibby  pct,->t  president  of  the  Oregon 
Farmers  Uuk  ri,  in  an  article  entitled 
•'What  Can  We  Pay  for  Plenty?'"  pub- 
lished in  the  October  15  issue  of  the 
Oregon  Farmer,  has  posed  some  very  in- 
teresting questions  deserving  careful  at- 
tention by  the  Congress. 

When  he  states  "people  ar*  important; 
they  should  come  neither  last  nor  least; 
they  create  the  problems  and  the  neces- 
sity for  answers;  any  solution  that  allows 
human  values  to  become  submerged  in 
economic  i.ssues  has  missed  its  ba.sic  pur- 
pose '  he  has  struck  a  note  that  should 
eclio  throughout  ail  legislative  work  to 
which  we  commit  ourselves  in  this  and 
every  session  of  the  Congress. 


Mr.  President,  because  I  feel  that  the 
article  contains  much  food  for  tliouRht, 
I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  at 
thi.s  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Can  Wc  Pat  rot  Plxntt? 
(By  Harley  Llbby) 

6o  much  has  been  said  about  our  farm 
problems  and  about  subsidies  and  surpluses 
that  one  hesitates  to  make  any  addition. 
But  operating  on  the  assumption  that  TV 
commercials  can't  all  be  wrong  and  that  con- 
stant repetition  does  bear  fruit.  I  offer  the 
following  with  the  hope  that  It  may  stimu- 
late some  serious  thinking. 

the  cost  or  ovra.  abundanc* 

True,  the  problems  of  plenty  are  real  and 
must  be  dealt  with  reallsUcally. 

We  would  do  well  to  decide,  lint  ot  all, 
that  life  Is  much  more  kind  to  people  In  a 
land  of  plenty.  To  know  freedom  from 
hunger  and  cold  should  be  counted  as  a 
blessing  and   not  a  cross   to  bear 

No  sciund-thlnklng  person  believes  that  we 
can  ever  achieve  an  exactly  balanced  program 
of  production-to-need  Then  Isnt  It  better 
that  the  balance  be  on  the  side  of  abundance 
and  that  W3  do  have  a  reasonable  food  bank 
to  InsTire  ai^alnst  hunger? 

And  should  we  not  apply  business  think- 
ing and  write  off  the  coat  of  that  Insured 
security  as  we  might  car,  life  or  fire  Insur- 
ance? 

But  surpluses  beyond  reason  do  present  a 
real  challenge  What  have  we  done  about 
them?     Not  enough,  surely. 

The  National  Farmers  Union  has  long  ad- 
vocated a  unit  measure  of  bushels— tons — 
etc  .  rather  than  heavily  fertilized  acres  as 
the  proper  measure  for  production  quotas, 
and  a  broadening  of  the  basics.  It  has  also 
asked  for  a  dortnlte  dollar  and  cent  limita- 
tion on  price  supports  to  any  one  producer 

The  purpose  for  both : 

(1)  to  discourage  over-production;  (2)  to 
stop  channeling  so  much  acreage  Into  the 
few  protected  crops;  (3)  to  prevent  undue 
Individual  benefits. 

To  date  Congress,  the  VS.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  national  administra- 
tion have  all  failed  to  take  a  firm  stand. 

Senator  NEusEacEK's  proposed  food  for 
peace  plan,  calling  for  the  use  of  surpluses 
to  feed  the  hungry  peoples  of  the  world  cer- 
tainly has  merit.  (Incidentally.  1  was 
pleased  to  note  the  Oregon  Parmer's  support 
for  this  suggestion  )  To  date  we  have  seem- 
ingly preferred  to  send  money  and  muni- 
tions. wrlUng  the  cost  off  to  national  se- 
curity Would  not  food  to  the  hungry  create 
equal  good  will — and  much  less  suspicion? 
And  wouldn't  that  t>e  a  living  demonstration 
of  IntexuaUonal  humanltarlanlsm  and  also 
a  contribution  to  national  security? 

Likewise,  the  Oregon  Wheat  League  is  to  be 
commended  for  Its  excellent  work  In  the  field 
uf  expanding  uses  of  surplus  commodities. 
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rooD  stamp  rrrt-Ri 

The  food  stamp  plan,  embodied  in  a  bill 
by  Senator  Watne  Morse,  could  also  well 
meet  a  df)mestlc  need  and  present  both  a 
saving  and  an  outlet.  With  our  abundance 
of  fo<jd.  why  have  we  hesitated  so  long? 
Surely  we  wuuid  not  seriously  disrupt  our 
trade  economy  by  supplying  food  we  cannot 
sell  to  tho*ie  who  have  no  money  t-o  buy. 

The  school  lunch  program  has  been  an 
excellent  example,  not  only  of  food  distribu- 
tion to  the  right  pe<i[ile,  but  of  ffXKl  prcjmo- 
tlon.  Teacherb  and  thi*e  vktu/  do  t,he  actual 
contact  work  In  the  !~rh.K,l!4  ran  tfll  of  the 
Increased  taste  f'>r  milk  nnd  vegetables  st) 
necessary  Ui  your.g  gn'Wit.if  brxiief:  (Just 
think  what  the  brewliie  ii.riiistry  would  give 
for  such  an  opport'iniry  < 

These  progranx."  si.  u;d  l>ef-  .niP  rii)re  uni- 
versal. They  wU;  <  r-...r.:y  .<-!.  .w  .ui,g-rci:.ge 
dividends    in   natlona;    he.ilth. 

the  soil  bank   idea 

The  soil  bank  Idea,  brxstxl  i  ti  V..e  theory 
that  It  Is  better  to  store  fertility  agalnft  fu- 
ture needs  than  to  store  excess  surplu.=!e!< 
makes  sense  A^  f, acted  into  law.  It  hn.s 
been  badly  abvi.erd  t.,it  the  necessary  teeth 
have  now  been  fuifiofi 

Many  people  find  it  di.Tlcult  to  reconcile 
the  soil  bank  propram  with  the  activities  of 
the  reclamation  service  In  bringing  In  new 
acres,  or  with  the  USDA's  regular  requests 
for  more  money  for  research  for  Increased 
yields — to  realize  the  hope  of  lOO-bushels- 
per-acre  wheat,  for  example  Or  with  the 
USDA's  advice  to  further  mechanize  and  to 
apply  expensive  fertUlzers  in  greater  abun- 
dance. 

The  advice  is  theirs  and  I  leave  the  answer 
to  them. 

KCHTT-PraCENT   PSOSJr  HITY 

Most  discussions  and  articles  on  the  farm 
problem,  particularly  If  they  come  from  de- 
partments which  live  by  legislative  appro- 
priations, avoid  the  matter  of  what  farmers 
actually  receive  for  their  production. 

The  critics  are  often  more  inclined  to  de- 
scribe glowingly  the  growth  of  vertical  In- 
tegration and  the  glories  of  expanded  farm 
operations.  In  their  enthusiasm  they  tem- 
porarily forget  what  Is  happening  to  the 
countless  thousioids  of  farm  families  with- 
out farms  that  most  surely  go  hand  In  hand 
with  the  growth  of  vertical  Integration,  con- 
tract farming  and  the  decrease  of  market 
opportunities. 

When  the  Ills  of  the  shrinking  farm  dollars 
are  discussed  they  are  often  cheerfully 
blanied  onto  the  fickle  fancies  of  the  con- 
sumer whose  (hanging  demands  Increase 
cost. 

No  one  denies  the  changes,  but  let  us  look 
at  this  last  one  'arefully  and  put  part  of  the 
blame  where  It  properly  belongs. 

The  manufacturers,  processors,  and  dis- 
tributors who  do  fancy  packaging  and  costly 
duplication  In  a  competitive  struggle  to 
capture  more  and  more  of  the  profit  In  the 
consumer's  dollar  must  also  share  responsi- 
bility. 

It  was  not  ccnsxuners  who  demanded  five 
name  brand  bread  deliveries  at  the  corner 
grocery — and  of  loaves  costing  30  cents  plus 
and  containing  some  3  cents  worth  of  wheat 
each,  for  examjile. 

Nor  was  it  you  and  I  w  iskoH  '  .r  s'omic 
age  flshfln  fenders  and  d  ii/.c-J  .i.ted  tall 
lights  that  sent  the  cost  of  cars  reimirs  and 
Insurance  to  ne  v  heights. 

It  la  well  pan  the  time  that  econ'^imists 
and  farm  advisers.  Including  out  own  U  S 
Department  of  Agriculture  need  to  become 
farm  price  conscious.  It  is  time  we  all  Join 
in  better  acquBlntlng  the  cnn.sumlng  public 
with  what  pait  of  the  dollar  the  farmer 
actually  receives  for  his  commodity  at  the 
farm. 

Thtiae  who  w  .u".d  advi.<:p  shr>i;;d  kiiow  that 
there  are  manv  young  Tamiprs  'Klav  who 
face   near   banijuptcy    in   a    iiJt.ug   struggle. 


It  takes  m->re  than  efficiency  to  pay  for  ex- 
pensive m^xlern  farm  mrjcuinery  at  a  100 
percent  plus  jjarity  price  with  farm  cum- 
moditlee  sold  on  an  BO  percent  of  paniy 
market 

It  Is  time  \.o  come  down  to  earth  find 
realize  that  any  farmer,  regardless  ol  size  or 
volume  or  efficiency,  who  prcxluces  and  mar- 
kets a  commodity  at  less  than  the  cost  of 
prvxiuctlon  has  about  as  much  chance  as  a 
w(H>dpecker  al>  ve  timberllne  to  share  In  the 
Uiit.  ■nai   pri_>si>tnty 

It  IS  a  sinaU  and  d>  ubtfvil  honcr  to  be 
able  t<)  pnvp  that  by  f-ffi'-.rr.cy  yi'U  were  *!,e 
farmer  m  y-.-ur  Cinairunity  w.h')  lost  the 
least. 

PEOPI.E    ARE    important 

S.metlmes  I  wonder  if  in  our  zest  to  deal 
with  statistics  and  in  our  eagerness  to  en- 
thuse at>out  bigness,  we  haven't  forBntten 
the  human  factor  that  gives  all  others  pur- 
pose— the  people  themselves. 

Enough  has  been  said  In  recent  years  to 
Inform  everyone  that  the  farms  of  this  Na- 
tion and  the  families  that  live  on  them  are 
t)ecomlng  fewer  and  fewer. 

Always,  and  prop)erly,  there  has  been  a 
constant  and  voluntary  departure  of  mem- 
bers of  farm  families  to  enter  other  fields. 
to  find  employment 

Recently,  however,  that  trend  ha/;  become 
an  exodus,  and  certainly  not  all  voluntary 
Nor  are  they  all  young,  employable  people 
We  are  Informed  that  about  75  percent  of 
our  young  people  today  lea\e  the  land,  ar^.d 
that  about  50  percent  of  them  are  working 
today  In  organized  labor 

Certainly  we  cannot  hold  this  against 
them.  They  are  our  children.  We  have 
done  our  best  to  teach  them  the  vuhie  of 
organization.  We  know  that  If  iril;>  r  t  c.y 
was  as  loosely  organized  as  farmers,  laborers 
too  would  be  working  for  an  bu  percent  of 
parity  paycheck. 

Labor  rallied  well  to  nifet  tlie  revolution 
of  automation  In  indtistry  by  demanding — 
and  receiving — better  wages  and  shorter 
hours.  We  as  farmers  met  the  cnallengp  of 
mechanization  by  producing  mure  anu  inote 
for  less  and  less. 

RrWAXO    rOB    OnCBNCT 

Wf  sffk  no  proteotlve  wall  around  Ineffi- 
ciency. Efficiency,  good  management,  and  In- 
dustry are  entitled  to  their  Just  rewards. 
We  know  some  people  will  prosper  more  than 
others  In  any  vocation. 

But  many  farmers  would  still  remain  up'>n 
the  land,  knowing  that  their  economic  re- 
turns would  be  a  little  lower  than  If  they 
went  to  the  city.  They  are  following  a 
chosen  way  of  life  and  they  would  wilUnG.y 
exchange  the  opportunity  to  "eat  a  lif.le 
higher  on  the  hog"  for  the  many  fine  Intan- 
gible benefits  of  family  life  on  the  farm. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  these  people 
should  be  crowded  off  Into  migrant  labor 
status  by  an  unfair  economic  setup.  They 
are  entitled  to  a  fair  price  for  their  produc- 
tion. These  family  farm  people  are  unly 
the  salt  of  the  earth.  They  believe  in  the 
land  and  what  It  can  do  Ttiey  live  on.  and 
from,  the  soil.  In  a  partnership  with  God  and 
nature.  If  democracy  Is  ever  put  to  the  test 
for  final  existence.  It  is  here  In  these  country 
homes  that  Its  roots  will  be  found  niost 
deeply  imbedded  and  where  it  will  live  the 
longest. 

LET  s  srM  mis  trp 

Freedom  from  hunger  and  cold  is  a  bless- 
ing We  had  best  recognize  it  as  such  and 
write  off  its  costs  as  we  would  any  other 
sound  Insurance  program. 

Excessive  surpluses  are  a  challenpe  but 
can  be  made  manageable  by  a  varl*  d  attack 
Production  must  be  controlled  to  rerifionnbly 
meet  the  needs  of  the  day  But  production 
should  be  limited  by  Intelligent  controls — 
not  by  ruinous  prices. 

Any  fR.rm  program  that  does  not  plan  for 
an   equitable   price  for   commodities   to   the 


pr.Klucer  renders  little   economic   service   to 

American    agriculture. 

People  are  important.  They  shotild  come 
ne.iher  last  nor  least.  They  create  the  pr  jL- 
iems  and  tlie  necessity  for  answers  Any 
solution  that  allows  human  values  to  become 
submerged  in  economic  issues  has  missed  iu> 
basic  purpose 

FARM    INCOME    DOWN 

Net  farm  income  nationally  for  the  first 
three  qu=i,rters  of  1953  was  down  sharply 
trij'.n  the  similar  period  of  1953  according  to 
the  USDA's  current  farm  Income  situation 
repirt.  (And  manv  weren't  getting  rich  in 
1958  ) 

Income  for  the  first  9  months  of  1959  was 
re;x)rted  as  approximately  $11,500  million; 
this  was  $1,500  million  under  the  1958  pe- 
riod— a  decline  of  12  percent  However  it 
was  s*^lH  4'2  percent  above  the  recession  vear 
of   1957 

This  year's  J;\nuary-.^ii£rust  total  of  cash 
receipts  from  livest^x'k  and  products  was  4 
percent  less  than  last  year's.  Although 
prices  averaged  h.eher  for  cattle,  they  were 
substantially  lower  for  hogs,  broilers,  and 
eggs. 

Total  crop  receipts  In  the  first  8  month.?  of 
1959.  howe'.er,  were  reported  as  about  the 
same  as  1958  Receipts  from  corn,  oranees. 
and  tr>bacco  were  up  considerably  but  they 
were  offset  by  a  sharp  drop  In  receipts  from 
sorghum  gram,  and  wheat. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  FONG  OF 
HAWAII 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  Pre.sldent,  last 
fall  the  distiriL'uishpd  senior  Senator 
from  Hawaii  I  Mr.  Fong  ' ,  traveled  ex- 
tensively in  the  Far  East.  His  was  a 
unin^ue  journey.  First,  he  p^:d  for  the 
trip  himself.  It  was  unique  for  another 
reason  also.  I  believe  it  has  now  been 
.Eenerally  conceded  that  in  his  travels 
he.  as  a  notable  American  citizen,  dedi- 
cated himself  to  improving  amity  and 
happy  relations  between  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  those  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Far  East  which  he  visited. 

The  labors  of  our  distinguished 
Huwaiian  coUeapue  were  the  basis  of  a 
commendatory  resolution  adopted  by  the 
HepuDlican  State  Central  Committee  of 
the  State  of  Ha'wau  at  its  meeting  on 
November  7.  1959,  in  Hilo.  A  copy  of 
it  was  transmitted  to  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  by  Mr.  Merson  L. 
Skinner,  of  the  State  central  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  re.solution  be 
pnnttHl  :n  the  body  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  'will 
the  distinfTUishcd  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia yield' 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  am  dehehted  to  yield 
t-o  the  able  junior  Senator  from  New 
York, 

Mr  KEATING.  I  was  m  the  Far 
East  during  the  time  our  coUeag^ue.  the 
distln,cu:shed  senior  Senator  from 
Hawaii  Mr,  FongJ  wa5  tliere.  I  did  not 
encounter  him  there,  but  I  did,  on  all 
sides,  hear  what  a  great  ambassador  of 
pood  will  he  was  for  our  country.  The 
fact  that  Hiram  Fong  is  of  Chinese  an- 
cc^tiy  and  is  now  serv'ing  m  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  obviously  meant 
much  to  the  peoples  of  the  Far  East, 
who  sometimes  may  feel  that  our  ties 
are  clo.'^er  to  other  countries  than  to 
tl  o:a. 
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I  feel  certain  that  the  trip  by  Senator 
Hiram  Fong  to  the  Par  East  will  yield 
rich  dividends  to  our  country.  I  am 
very  happy  that  the  able  senior  Sena- 
tor from  California  has  brought  this 
resolution  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
the  Empire  State.  What  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  has  yi&t  stated 
is  that  the  citizenship  of  this  co'antry. 
which  is  heterogeneous  in  character,  l-; 
able  to  demonstrate  to  all  mankind  that 
we  do  believe  in  constitutional  freedom 
and  in  equal  treatment  under  law. 

As  the  able  Senator  from  New  York 
has  said,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii,  by 
reason  of  his  background,  has  been  m 
a  unique  situation  to  advance  the  cauiie 
of  freedwn. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield  to  me 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  Pre.sident. 
many  of  us,  as  is  true  of  the  di.stm- 
guished  senior  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Kuchel;,  and  the  very  able  fonnpr 
Governor  of  California.  Hon.  F.arl  War- 
ren, who  first  appointed  him  to  the 
Senate,  and  who  is  now  the  Chi^-^f  Justice 
of  the  United  States,  and  others  who 
have  long  supported  statehood  for  Ha- 
waii, have  come  to  tiie  conclusion  that  it 
was  more  important  for  the  Uniteii 
States  to  grant  statehood  to  Hawaii 
than  for  Hawaii  to  receive  statehood.  I 
beheve  the  United  States  is  more  the 
beneficiary  of  the  act  of  admitting;  Ha- 
waii as  a  State  of  the  Umon  tiian  i^ 
Hawaii  itself. 

Except  for  spiritual  gain,  embodied  in 
the  glorious  acquisition  of  full  fL'-st-clas.s 
citizenship,  the  people  of  Hawaii  hav*^' 
gained  in  no  material  way,  have  in  no 
measure  changed  their  economic  status 
by  statehood;  but  by  admitting  Hawaii 
to  statehood  the  United  States  has  dem- 
onstrated something  that  nngs  to  tiie 
farthest  comers  of  the  earth.  It  wa.3  a 
peaceable  shot  heard  'round  the  world 

It  was  very  heartening  tx)  us  who  sup- 
ported Hawaii's  statehood  cause  and 
followed  what  took  place  thereafter,  t<o 
observe  that.  reeardles.s  of  party,  the  five 
principal  candidates  who  were  success- 
ful in  the  Hawaiian  election  represented 
five  totally  diverse  ethnic  strains. 

Governor  Quinn  is  of  Amencan-Ir  sh 
descent;  Senator  Long  is  of  Amencan- 
Anglo-Sa.xon  descent:  Senator  Fong  i.s 
of  American-Chinese  descent;  Reprf>- 
sentative  Inouj-e  is  of  American -Japa- 
nese descent;  and  Junmy  Kalealoha, 
elected  Lieutenant  Governor,  is  of  Amer- 
ican-Polynesian descent.  They  consti- 
tute a  typical  cross-section  of  Hawaii's 
population  and  a  proof  of  its  ethnic 
democracy. 

I  think  the  United  States  Is  fortunate 
in  this  development  and  in  the  fact  that 
the  visits  of  Senator  Fong  and  Repre- 
sentative INOUYE  to  the  Orient  as  mes- 
sengers of  good-will  and  living  embodi- 
ments of  our  democracy  have  brought 
great  returns  to  Uncle  Sam  in  better 
and  truer  understanding  of  what  our 
Nation  stands  for. 


I  wish  to  commend  what  the  senior 
Senat-or  from  California  and  the  Junior 
Sena^^or  from  New  York  have  ju-st  .said 
on  the  que.stion.  I  am  happy  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  their  views. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
a  wortiiwhiie  contribution  from  a 
splendid  American  and  a  great  Senator. 
I  thank  him  tor  it. 

I  b'elieve  the  fa-'t  that  the  admis.sion 
of  Hawaii  as  the  'rj'lx  State  of  this  great 
Union  is  something'  in  which  we  can 
take  a  great  deal  more  pride  and  joy 
tlian  ".he  people  of  Hawaii  themselves  can 
t.t;:e 

Mr   GRUENING.     That  is  my  view. 

The  PRil^IDING  OFUCER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  in  ti\e  chair  i.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
at(>r  from  California'' 

There  bem.,'  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion \kas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Re'.-qr:;,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  H  jnorable  Hiram  L  Pont.. 
has  be*  n  traveh:  ?  at  his  <.wri  expense 
throi'.gh   the  cnuntrlt^s  of  the  Orient:   and 

W.^^.erei.i  •.;.•■  :  •.  r:'-.e  r'^iirtirin  r,f  the  peo- 
ple of  these  Paoiflr  bii^ln  r'nin'rle-^  ha.1  boen 
60  unifoiTnlv  favrable  anrl  ha«  resuitetl  In  a 
much  friendlier  ur.der^tar.dinf:  bet-j.f'«»n  these 
ountnes.    ar.d    ovirs      N<  •*.    theref'  re.    be    It 

R.^'-nivd,  That  the  Republican  Party  of 
Hvwail  proudly  commends  tiie  Honorable 
H:r\m  L.  Fong  for  the  unselfish  devotion  to 
hi.s  duties  as  a  U  S  -Senator  representing  the 
State  of  :iawall. 


VISIT   BY   SENATr)R  MITSKIK.  OP 
MAINE.  TO  POLAND 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  I>resident.  at 
the  conelu.«!on  of  the  mvestieation  which 
a  specif. 1  S-nate  subcommittee  had  un- 
dertaken of  F-Jus,<;:a'.s  development  of  its 
vast  hjdroelectric  resources,  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Maine 
Mr  M"SKiE ' ,  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, on  his  way  home,  stopped  off  in 
P'^iland  It  was  his  purpose  to  find  the 
village  i'rom  which  his  father  had  emi- 
grated :")9  years  before.  He  wanted  to 
Visit  his  fatiiers  birthplace  and  the 
graves  of  his  paternal  ancest'.rs  and.  if 
pcssible  to  find  any  relative  who  might 
stin  be  alive 

On  his  return  he  recounted  his  experi- 
ence in  a  news  relea.se.  In  my  view,  and 
in  that  of  others  who  have  read  Sena- 
tor Musi-ciE  s  moving  liccount,  our  oeloved 
colleague  from  Maine  has  made  a  mem- 
orable contribution  to  that  en  iunn?  lit- 
erature which  emb^)dies  the  heart  and 
scul  of  ihe  American  idea.  It  ret-mpha- 
sizes  the  utterance,  some  years  ago,  of 
President  Franklin  Delano  Rocsevelt. 
that  once  all  ■•\mencans  were  immiKraiiUs. 
But  beyond  that.  Senator  Muskie's  re- 
lease makes  vivid  that  we,  the  de- 
scendants of  immierants  to  America. 
muct  be  eternally  grateful  to  our  fathers 
and  forefathers  who  had  the  vision  and 
the  initiative  to  leave  the  old  world  and 
seek  frei?dom  and  greater  cppcrtunity  in 
the  new. 

Sometimes  it  would  appear  that  scm>^ 
of  our  fellow  citizens  whase  pioneenn.' 
ancestors  many  generations  ago  cou- 
rageously embarked  on  an  imcharted 
course  nnd  left  the  old  world,  with  its 
restrict! DCS,  nsidities.  oppressions  and 
inequaiiUes,  ma^-  h»ive.  to  a  detjrec.  lust 


tliat  pA.ssion  for  and  understandine  of 
what  their  forefaLiiers  envisioned  and 
soutjht.  But  t(j  those  whu.se  iiersona!  ex- 
penencea  and  recollections  of  what 
A.Tierica  meant  to  "jr  for'-bears  are  still 
fre.sli  tf.f  r.rst.  second,  and  pe;haps  even 
tile  third  .^ei^ration  of  imm.Krant.v-  Ed- 
mund Ml  .sKit's  message  of  renewal  car- 
rii-s  a  .^;H-cial  siKnihcajice  a.nd  pounancy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  our  col- 
league's inspired  narrative  bf  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letter by  ^nator  Muskix  w4s  ordered  to 
be  printed  m  the  Rjccord.  as  follows : 

As  I  record  this  I  am  sitting  at  my  desk  at 
home,  relaxed  and  thoroughly  enjoying  the 
American  way  of  life  after  35  days  away  from 
it  It  has  been  good  for  me  personally  to  be 
exposed  to  the  people  and  the  cuatoma  and 
the  Intellectual,  political,  and  economic  cli- 
mate of  the  Soviet  Union.  Th^  experience 
highlighted  those  values  wblc^v'^ialie  Amer- 
ica such  a  wonderful  place  In  which  to  live 
and  Intensifled  my  appreciation  of  them.  I 
hope  and  believe  that  the  experlcnre  wtU  be 
of  real  value  In  connection  with  my  duties  as 
a  US.  Senator. 

By  fortuitous  circumstances.  ClayUm  La- 
Verdiere.  of  the  WatervUle  Morning  SenUnel. 
arranifed  with  Jane  to  use  excerpt*  frcwn  my 
letters  to  her  aa  a  report  to  the  citizens  oX 
Maine  on  my  travels.  I  hope  they  proved  of 
Interest.  They  could  not  possibly  constitute 
a  comprehensive  resKirt  of  all  our  r.ew  expe- 
riences and  Impressions.  In  particular.  I 
avoided  detailed  discussion  relative  to  our 
primary  mission,  that  oi  evaluating  the  sta- 
tus and  pace  of  hydroelectric  power  develop- 
ments in  the  USSR.  TTiere  Is  much  mate- 
rial to  be  digested  and  analyzed  in  prt^per 
perspective  before  the  sut>committee.  and  lt< 
staff  will  state  firm  conclualona  or  consider 
recommendations.  There  Is  no  question, 
however,  as  to  the  very  considerable  mo- 
mentum which  the  Soviet  Union  bSLS  devel- 
oped In  thla  field. 

My  letters  to  Jane  did  not  touch  upon  my 
2  davs  m  Poland.  It  being  obvious  that  I 
would  reach  home  before  any  letters  whlchC'  ^ 
I  might  write  from  Warsaw.  Yesterday.  OcA 
tober  26.  for  example,  my  fourth  <Xi^__jit 
home.  Jane  received  a  letter  which  I  wrote 
in  Leningrad  on  October  16th.  Airmail  has 
not  yet  caught  up  with  the  jet  age.  Appar- 
ently, also,  it  takes  a  little  longer  for  mall  to 
pierce   the  Iron  Curtain. 

As  you  know,  my  father  was  born  In  Po- 
land. He  left  It  59  years  ago  at  the  age  of 
17  in  search  of  freedom  and  opptort unity. 
He  fnind  both,  not  only  for  himself,  but  also 
for  his  ciilldren.  and  for  that  we  will  be 
eternally  grateful.  At  the  same  time,  he  al- 
ways spuke  to  us  warmly  of  his  homeland, 
its  loveliness,  and  the  scenes  of  his  child- 
hood. 

Remote  as  the  possibility  seemed  I  wanted 
to  hnd  the  village  where  he  was  born.  In 
order  that  I  might  trod  in  his  name  the  soil 
to  which  he  never  found  it  possible  to  re- 
turn In  his  lifetime.  1  found  it  A  tiny  rural 
village  called  Jaslonowka,  20-o<id  miles  north 
of  B.alysUjk.  not  too  tar  U<>m  the  Kuasian 
b«.rder.  at  what  was  described  ui  n.e  by 
Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Wmlewicz  as  the 
saddest  port  of  Poland. 

To  reach  it.  Prank  and  Mrs  Jones,  of  the 
American  Embassy,  ajd  I  drove  75  miles 
northeasterly  from  Warsaw  'I  he  main  rt>ads 
in  r-icijid  are  excellent  and  we  made  good 
time^  tlutruu^hly  enjoying  the  flat  but  pleas- 
ant ar.d  a-tra.  tlv"  coentryside  and  the  mild 
and  sunny  autun.n  day  As  we  approached 
the  vllIiiL''"'  •*•'"  ;  L.sst>(i  ':f  all  ri  ;  :.i  idrncea.  a 
lake  with  a  familiar  name.  AuKU/<ta.  At  tlila 
point.  I  became  profoundJy  moved  as  I  con- 
sidered In  a  niatttr  of  minutes  n-\;  eyes  would 


see  fields,  streiuns.  and  trees  and  possibly 
even  faces  that  my  father's  eyes  had  seen 
last  m' 're  tlian  half  a  century  beff>re. 

We  l.ftrt  left  .he  main  road  and  were  driv- 
ing over  a  narr  >w,  cf>bbled  cfiuntry  road  As 
we  topped  a  slUlU  rl.se,  there  came  mt/j  view 
In  the  distance  a  Inrve  white  buildlne  some- 
what shabby,  hvit  clinging  to  the  si. reds  of 
an  ancient  dignity  which  I  liistinctlvely  felt 
must  be  the  n  an  t  l.'use  of  a  nobleman's 
estate  which  my  grandfather  had  managed 
at  the  turn  of  the  century.  And  so  It  proved 
to  be,  now  concerted  to  a  state  farm  with  a 
new  b«m.  sorie  battered  older  buildings, 
ruins  of  others  and  a  small  duck  pond  which 
may  have  beei  a  favorite  spot  for  children 
In  my  father's  day  A  short  distance  beyond. 
the  pitiful,  unpainted,  weather-beaten  homes 
of  the  villagers  were  clustered  about  a  broad 
square,  dominated  by  the  stately  white 
church  which   ny  father  attended 

In  sharp  contrnst  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Poles  are  devout  in  their  belief  in  Ood  and 
extremely  cons-icntious  in  discharging  their 
religious  duties  It  was  heartwarming  to  see 
them  swarmlnf  la  the  church  on  Sunday 
morning,  walkii.g,  on  bicycles,  or  in  spotless 
wagons,  behlnc  their  horses.  Their  ex- 
tremely difficult  economic  and  political  cir- 
cumstances seem  simply  to  strengthen  their 
faith  In  Ood's  p  irpoees. 

With  little  more  than  an  hour  at  my 
disposal,  my  first  objective  was  to  find  some 
trace  of  my  father's  family.  We  proceeded 
to  the  local  preedlum  and  almost  Immedi- 
ately located  a  friendly  girl  who  recalled 
an  old  lady  bear  ng  the  family  name.  She 
escorted  us  to  a  drab  little  house  on  one 
of  the  side  streeU.  We  knocked  on  the  door 
and  entered.  In  a  dark  little  cubby  hole 
of  a  kitchen,  I  met  the  widow  of  my  father's 
brother,  tiny  and  6to<Dpcd  under  the  weight 
of  almost  80  years  With  her  was  my  father's 
niece,  herself  a  u-ldow  with  a  young  child. 
her  husband  killed  in  the  war.  Having 
grasped  the  almost  Incomprehensible  fact  of 
my  Identity,  my  cousin  quickly  showed  me 
pictures  of  my  father  and  my  mother  which 
he  had  sent  her  long  years  ago  and  letters 
he  had  written.  They  did  not  know  of  his 
death  and  accepted  his  silence  over  the  past 
3  years  as  Just  another  of  the  burdens  which 
filled  their  dally  lives.  The  sister  my  father 
left  behind  is  alio  dead,  leaving  three  sons 
who  were  away  at  work  and  unavailable  dur- 
ing my  visit.  I  met  the  wife  of  one  of  them. 
whose  first  question  related  to  the  possibility 
of  coming  to  Ame-lca. 

At  this  point,  the  local  grapevine  had 
spread  the  word  and  the  street  in  front  of 
the  little  house  swarmed  with  villagers.  They 
were  obviously  delighted  to  welcome  me  and 
wanted  to  know  all  about  me  and  my  family 
A  surveillance  team  had  picked  us  up  on  tlie 
border  of  Bialystck  Province  and  followed  u.s. 
The  villagers  were  highly  amused  when  these 
two  representatives  of  the  state  police  rather 
shamefacedly  ref\ised  my  invitation  to  pose 
for  pictures,  whl(  h  I  said  I  wanted  to  show 
the  Deputy  Foreign  Minis, ter  when  I  met  him 
that  afternoon. 

It  Is  difflcult  tc  comprehend  the  economic 
circumstances  of  .he  people  in  that  little  vil- 
lage— the  bareness  of  their  lives  They  have 
no  meat;  they  stand  In  line  for  bread  Their 
diet  appears  to  cinslst  of  potatoes  and  cab- 
bage. The  monthly  wage  Is  roughly  the 
equivalent  of  $10  to  »20.  Their  personal  p.  s- 
sesBlons  are  aln  oet  unbelievably  meaper 
This  Is  Indeed  tl  e  saddest  part  of  Poland 
But  for  my  fath(  r's  dream  of  freedom  and 
opportunity  this  would  be  my  life — the  life 
of  my  children 

And  what  of  th  -  po<jple  who  live  tl.l.s  lUe' 
They  have  C(  urate  They  1.  ive  their  bpllef. 
and  their  falU.  ir  0>.d  Tl.ey  vahie  Tnrnd- 
ship.  ar.d  love  a  id  family  ties,  and  derive 
such  happines?  ijg  they  knew  from  thwe. 
Sadly,  however,  tl  ry  have  tio  hope  that  their 
lot  will  be  lmpro\  Jd,  and  the  reiiuU  Ls  a  deep 


apathy  which  stifles  ambition  and  Interest  in 
the  public  Issues  which  will  shape  their 
future. 

Po;and  Is  a  country  In  an  almost  hopeless 
political  and  economic  dilemma.  It«  j>eople 
hist  ^rl  -ally  have  c.herl&hed  Independence  and 
fri<-dom  and  1  ne  of  Cf>untry  above  all  else 
(if-  .craphically  tcKlay  they  find  Uiem.selves  In 
.•■  ;  :.  j,.-„xinr.;ty  to  tl-.e  U  i^j^.an  c.  '...>s£U5  that 
hKp  the  turtle,  they  are  f  )rced  Ui  withdraw 
Into  the  shell  of  their  i.>b\ii'Us  security  &.'.)\- 
atv  es.  Were  they  free  to  do  otherwise,  their 
hearts  and  their  traditions  would  take  them 
elsewhere. 

Economically,  following  the  war.  the  R  is- 
slans.  In  their  own  interest*.  de\  eloped  an 
Industrial  complex  In  Poland.  nt>tably  steel 
and  textiles,  which  make  the  cuuntry  al- 
most Irrevocably  committed  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  necessary  raw  materials.  It 
must  rely  upxjn  coal  and  agriculture  for  tlie 
exports  to  balance  its  Internttional  payment, 
and  Its  agricultural  lands  are  fragmentized 
Into  small  holdings  which  are  committed  to 
ancient  unmechanlzed  methods  and  prac- 
tices which  fall  far  short  of  the  production 
necessary  to  meet  domestic  needs  and  exp>ort 
requirements.  These  current  dlfBcultles. 
which  I  have  probably  oversimplified  for 
sake  of  ttrevlty,  plus  centuries  of  living  In 
the  crossroads  of  war  In  Elastern  Europe, 
have  made  my  father's  village  what  It  is 
today. 

The  pact  and  the  present  have  created  a 
far  different,  more  comfortable,  and  better 
world  for  me  than  they  have  for  my  cousins. 

Must  this  be? 

What  does  the  future  hold? 

We  speak  constantly  of  a  Just  peace  We 
pray  for  It.  And  what  would  a  Just  peace 
mean  to  my  cousins?  And  there  are  many, 
many  more  millions  in  the  world,  living  In 
circumstances  no  better  and.  Indeed,  far 
worse  than  they. 

Before  I  left  the  village,  I  visited  the  ceme- 
tery in  search  of  my  grandparent*  gra\es 
There  was  no  trace.  As  Is  so  often  the  ca.^ 
In  Europe,  they  are  probably  at  rest  two  or 
three  layers  deep  People  have  lived,  died, 
for  many,  many  centuries  In  this  part  of  the 
world,  some  with  their  grinding  misery  and 
their  fleeting  happiness,  some  with  flamine 
hop>es.  and  others  with  forlorn  In  poles.' !ies.<:. 
some  with  lives  of  abundance  and  others 
with  lives  of  emptiness. 

Europe  is  an  ancient  clvlll7j4tion  'We  are 
an  outgrowth  of  It,  and  out  of  this  deep  past. 
Its  lessons  and  experience  as  well  as  lt.5  a.=p!- 
rations,  we  seek  the  promise  of  a  brlpht<»r 
futtu-e  for  all  mankind.  Can  we  find  It' 
May   God   will   It  so. 

As  we  drove  away  from  the  vll'.ace.  I 
caught  a  last  Kllmpee  of  the  wh:te  church, 
^rleammg  as  it  .slied  Its  shabblness  in  the 
su:.llp)it  a:.d  the  distance.  Suddenly  and 
haui.t:n-:ly.  I  ftlt  myself  to  be  the  second 
generation  bearer  of  the  dream  of  freedom 
and  opportunity  which  prompted  my  father 
to  leave  his  home  behind  him  Thus  1* 
10  45  p.m.  TbUlse  time,  or  2  45  pan.  'Wash- 
ington  time. 


A  LONG  OVERDUE  ^!EMORIAL  TO 
TEDDY  ROOSEVELT 

Mr  KE.^TLNG.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  it  was  my  honor  to  have  my 
picture  taken  b<:'fore  the  bust  of  Vice 
Pn.'-.dent — nnd  later  Pie.'^ident — Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  which  is  located  on  the 
principal  floor  of  the  Senate  wing  of  the 
Capitol.  My  companion  for  '^he  photo- 
graph was  Vice  President  Nixon. 

It  IS  ntting  that  Vice  President  Nixon, 
who  exemiilifie.";  many  of  the  fine  quali- 
ties of  Teddy  Roosevelt,  should  be  in  the 
forefront  of  tl.e  effort  to  establish  a  suit- 
ai.)le  memori.i;  to  tliat  great  leader.     In 


pursuit  of  this  poal.  the  Vice  President 
today  sent  the  following  letter  to  every 
Member  of  Congress : 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  the  final  report  of 
the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Centc  .r.ial  Co'n- 
n.i.'is'.  n  We  ffel  that  a  great  deal  w.vs 
acconiplished  during  the  yer^r-long  ibserv- 
ance  of  the  anniversary  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt's birth  and  that  we  were  able  to  achieve 
most,  if  not  all.  of  the  objectives  laid  dcwn 
by   the  law   which   created   the   Commission. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  pape  47  of 
the  report,  however,  and  to  that  one  major 
a.m  which  yet  awaits  action,  namely,  the 
c  implet;  m  of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Na- 
tional Memorial  in  Washington. 

Vou  may  recall  that  the  Theodore  RLxr.se- 
velt  Associntion,  30  years  ago.  presto  :.-.<d 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Island,  a  90-acre  tr.--t 
in  the  Potomac,  to  the  AmiCrlcan  peop'e  '  t 
the  establishment  of  a  suitable  rrpmorlal. 
A  bin  callme  for  an  appropriation  of  f S86  400 
for  the  coTistruction  of  this  memorial  Is  now 
before  the  Coneress  When  It  has  beer  ap- 
proved this  tribute  to  one  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished Presidents  will  be  well  on  lt.5  way 
to  realization. 

The  legislation  referred  to  will  com.e  be- 
fore the  Congress  for  action  dunnp  the  erm- 
ine session.  It  is  the  sincere  h"pe  of  the 
members  of  the  Comm:?^sion  that  you  m,\y 
lend  your  support  to  the  creation  of  tins 
memorial  to  one  of  our  great  American 
Presidents. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  bill  2561, 
which  seeks  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  Theodore  Roosevelt  Memorial 
on  Iheodore  Roosevelt  Island,  m  tlie 
Potomac  River.  I  am  pleased  to  have  tliis 
.'^tronp  backmp  for  a  memorial  to  one  of 
New  York's  most  illustrious  sons.  Suita- 
ble homage  from  the  Nation  to  which  he 
contrib'tited  so  much  is  long  overdue,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress final  passage  of  this  measure  will 
be  achieved,  so  that  work  on  the  memo- 
rial can  proceed  without  further  dc'.ay. 

In  this  connection,  the  incomparable 
Bess  Fjrman,  of  the  New  York  Tunes, 
tills  fall  penned  a  most  interesting  arti- 
cle concerning  plans  for  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Memorial.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  to  have  Miss  Furman  s  article 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tlicre  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
OKD,  as  follow.^: 

I  From   the  New   York  Times,  Nov.   29,   19i9] 

Washington    Plans    for    Roosevelt     ^T.R  ) 
Island 

(By   Bess  Furman) 

Washinoton.— Three  important  structural 
developments  close  together,  involving  the 
Potomac  shore  and  Tlieodore  Roosevelt  I.h'ind 
in  the  river,  are  destined  to  change  the  face 
of  this  Capital  Ciiy  in  the  area  between  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  and  Georgetown,  up- 
stre.^m. 

These  are  th.e  proposed  Constitution  Ave- 
nue Bridge,  a  cont.nuatlon  of  Constitution 
Avenue  crossing  ThPi^dore  Rc>ose-.  elt  Is^aiid  to 
the  V'iri^ini.i  side,  thus  beeking  Xo  relieve 
d.'Wi.'.t  v.  n  \\'a.6h;:.i:t.»  r.s  hc.vy  traffic  con- 
gestion; the  Etr.king  National  Cultural 
Center,  ^n  rise  be.s;de  the  river  at  the  foot  of 
New  Hampt-hlre  Aver.ue  between  the  pro- 
posed bridge  and  the  mouth  of  R  x:k  Creek, 
facing  out  toward  the  beautiful  wocvded 
island:  and  the  Theidore  R'^-ise^elt  Me- 
morial. The  bridge  is  to  be  built  on  the 
i.'^land,  new  a  bird  sanctuary  and  free  cf  fill 
iiu;aan  habitaiion. 
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The  bill  to  construct  'he  ttxree- 
tiered  bridge  with  its  complex  approach  sys- 
tem seems  sure  t.)  p.tss  Congress  at  l^s  next 
session  The  bill  will  give  access  to  the 
Island  and  make  It  one  of  Washington  s 
Ehowplaces.  The  memorial  will  b<?  visible 
from  the  bridge. 

The  cultural  center's  desist;  by  the  Np-a- 
Y^rk  archr.ec*  Edward  D  St  Tie  •.r.r-:\idPh  .•..". 
o7)era  house  to  seat  from  1  '  ■'  '•-■■  4,000;  a 
concern  ha';,  to  se;it  3.000:  <i  ':'.\.-«'r  of  1  000 
to  1,800  CKiMci'v  ar.d  Ia''  =n^.i:>r  audito- 
riums for  olays  ar.d  lecureo.  It  is  to  cost 
•61  million 

As  f  jr  the  memr)rial  project.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  I.sland  about  a  mile  long  and  half 
a  mile  .vide,  ha.-,  been  the  subject  of  several 
previous  acts  of  Conirrpss. 

TtR-NLS  OF    BILL 

The  bill  no\.  pending  provides  "that  the 
Secretary  of  '■h°  Interior  shall  erect  on 
Puxisevelt  I.slancl  such  monument  or  memo- 
rial to  the  memory  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
and  related  st»-uctures.  as  may  be  approved 
by  the  Tlieodore  Roosevelt  Association,  the 
Comml.'islon  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission."  It  would 
authunze  appropriation  of  such  sums  as  may 
be   necessary 

For  legislrtti  n  of  modest  cost — about 
$500.00<J — it  cotnd  not  have  more  distin- 
guished backing  In  the  House,  Speaker 
Sam  R.ateurn  E>emocrat.  of  Texas,  lent  his 
prestige  by  being  photographed  with  the  ar- 
chitects drawing  of  the  memorial  and  its 
chief  sponsors.  Ric  hard  M  Simpson  Republi- 
can, of  Pennsylvania,  and  Leo  O'Brien.  E>em- 
Dcrat  of  New  Y  rk  In  the  Senate,  Minority 
Leader  Evfrett  Dirksen,  Republican,  of  II- 
Unois,  Joined  with  New  York's  two  Senators. 
Jacob  K  Javits  and  Kenneth  Keating,  as 
sponsors. 

the  Theodore  Roosevelt 
blood  brother  to  Rocke- 
wa-s  Paul  Manship,  the 
sculptor  of  the  statue  of  Prometheus  there. 
who  conceived  the  large  bronze  celestial 
sphere  that  will  be  the  principal  feature  of 
the  memorial  The  sphere  will  be  about  40 
feet  in  diameter  and  ,»bout  60  feet  high. 

BA.S  RELIEF 

At  the  center  of  the  granite  base  on  which 
it  is  to  rest  there  will  be  a  bas  relief  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  The  sphere,  placed  beside  a 
reflecting  pool,  will  be  at  the  center  of  a 
court  150  feet  wide  and  2C0  feet  deep,  bor- 
dered by  trees  On  12  granite  panels,  each 
10  feet  high  and  20  feet  wide,  spaced  on 
three  sides  of  the  court,  will  be  carved  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's  most  famous  statements  on 
government     Eric  Gugler  is  the  architect. 

Erection  of  tiie  memorial  will  carry  out 
plans  formulated  a'oout  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
t'ory  as  '  The.'^e  can  now  be  put  in  effect, 
because  Congre.=s  has  Anally  decided  where 
it  will  pu'  the  new  bridge.  On  the  island. 
however,  anyone  wishing  to  commune  with 
the  spirit  >,f  The(xlore  Roosevelt  will  have  to 
do  so  on  foot.  In  honor  of  that  nature  lover. 
only  foot  trails  are  allowed  there.  In  any 
case,  the  Island  ha.s  had  a  colorful  history. 

The  Indians,  of  course,  were  there  first, 
giving  it  the  name  spelled  with  quaint  varia- 
tions on  early  m.ips —  Antlcostan."  "Analos- 
tian."  "Anaco6tien,"  and  later  "Analostan,"  a 
name  it  held  until  the  Hcx^ver  administra- 
tion When  the  colonies  were  formed,  it  was 
called  My  Lord  s  Island,  f.r  i-  belonged  to 
Lord  Baltimore. 

In  1717  it  was  bought  bv  George  M.i.son. 
the  father  of  the  father  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
It  descended  to  the  fam.  us  George,  the 
master  of  Gunston  Hall,  who  willed  it  t.;,  his 
son,  John  Mason  The  island  was  a  p-:.sses- 
slon  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful  Virginia 
family  for  125  years.  So  It  was  Mason's  I." 
on  the  maps  of  early  Washington.  In  which 
it  was  Included. 


When  completed. 
Memorial  will  be  a 
feller   Center,  for 


The  is..and's  mn.st  glamorous  peri'x!  bet' in 
In  the  r.'90's  when  the  building  of  the  Fed- 
eral cit5  was  being  started  When  J'  hn 
Mason  inherited  it  from  his  father  m  17y2, 
he  alreacy  was  the  leading  banker  of  George- 
town, hsd  a  monopoly  on  the  ferry  to  the 
Virginia  shore  and  possessed  large  business 
and  prop'crty  interests  in  the  Dlstj-lct  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

FRENCH     Pl^N 

He  had  spent  much  time  in  Paris  looking 
after  the  Mason  family  overseas  shipping  In- 
terests and  he  envisaged  the  Island  as  one  of 
those  well-barbered  rural  retreats  popular 
In  France.  That  was  the  way  In  which  he 
developed  It.  The  handsome  home  he  erected 
at  its  highest  spot,  commanding  a  view  of 
building  operations  at  the  White  House  and 
the  Capitol,  has  been  attributed  in  its  design 
to  George  Hadfleld,  one  of  the  early  Archi- 
tects of  the  Capitol. 

The  Ma£on  home  In  Its  'heyday  was  de- 
scribed by  David  BalUie  Warden,  British  con- 
sul at  Georgetown  In  1810,  In  a  book  pub- 
lished Ir.  Paris  In  1816. 

"Its  interior  is  finished  In  costly  style  by 
its  opulent  owner, ■■  wrote  Warden,  "The 
garden  Is  kept  In  fine  order,  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs,  and  rare  plants  are  a  source  of 
attraction  to  botanists." 

He  described  servants'  quarters,  summer- 
houses,  flora  and  fauna  He  said  the  snap- 
ping turtles  grew  so  big  that  when  General 
Mason  threw  one  of  them  In  his  canoe,  "it 
attacked  him  so  fiu-lously  he  was  obliged  to 
leap  into  the  water  "  Large  turtle  eggs,  he 
said,  were  a  staple  of  diet. 

Looking  rlverward  fiom  a  summerhoilse, 
he  namited.  "We  perceive  the  sails  only  as 
if  by  enchantment  gliding  through  the 
trees." 

HOST    TO    THE    GREAT 

John  Mason  entertained  the  great  men  of 
his  time.  Including  Louis  Philippe,  later 
King  Of  France,  at  his  Island  home.  A  cen- 
tral hall  connected  the  ornamenui  front 
stoop  and  formal  back  terrace,  with  a  draw- 
ing room  on  one  side  of  the  hall  and,  on  the 
other,  a  dining  room  that  opened  into  a  bed- 
room wing,  beneath  which  were  basement 
kitchens  and  a  wine  cellar 

It  was  In  this  home  In  1797  that  James 
Murray  Mason  was  t>orn.  He  later  became 
a  cau.se  c^lebre  in  the  Civil  War  when  he  was 
sent  with  John  Slldell  by  President  Jefferson 
Davis  of  the  Confederacy  to  negotiate  with 
Great  Britain — only  to  be  captured  by  a 
U.S.  naval  vessel  and  detained  for 
some  time  at  Boston  before  being  allowed 
to  resume  his  Journey  to  E\arope. 

It  was  In  January  1805.  that  Congress 
passed  its  first  act  concerning  Analostan 
Island,  a  move  destined  to  be  disastrous  both 
to  Georgetown  and  the  Mason  family.  It 
provided  that  Georgetown  would  be  per- 
mitted to  build  a  causeway  from  the  Island 
to  the  Virginia  shore  to  expedite  the 
stage  route  and  to  improve  the  navi- 
gation of  the  river  by  diverUng  the  main 
flow  of  Little  River,  along  the  Virginia  shore, 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  side  of  the  river. 

The  city  of  Georgetown  had  no  Intention 
of  building  this  combined  dam  tind  cause- 
way, which  was.  in  fact,  a  private  enter- 
prise project  by  the  owner  of  the  stage  line. 
John  Mason.  On  July  1,  1805,  a  legal  paper 
was  drawn  up  through  which  Georgetown 
empowered  Mason  to  build  the  causeway 
iO  feet  wide  and  8  feet  above  high 
tide  It  was  to  be  "secured  by  parapet  walls 
4  feet  high  above  the  top  of  the  dam  or 
base  of  the  said  road  made  thereon," 

One  local  historian  has  declared  that  this 
causeway  "caused  a  gradual  filling  In  of  the 
channel  and  contributed  to  the  decline  of 
the  town  (Georgetown)  as  a  seaport  "  An- 
other noted:  "The  marshes  created  by  the 
causeway  brought  swarms  of  mosquitoes 
which    rendered    the    Uland    uninhabitable 


and  the  Masons  eventually  quit  It"  The 
fine  house  went  to  rack  and  ruin.  Then.  In 
1869,  It  suflered  a  devastating  fire 

Meantime,  floods  washed  out  the  Mason 
causeway,  the  mosquito  blight  abated  and 
colorful  events  were  resumed  on  the  island 
under  various  auspices  and  ownerships  On 
July  4.  1834.  there  was  a  balloon  ascension 
from  the  Island,  seen  by  between  6.000  and 
7.000  people.  In  the  1850's,  Mayor  William 
A.  Bradley  was  host  there  at  lavish  plculcs. 

PONTOON    BKn>GX 

Early  In  the  Civil  War,  It  was  said  to  have 
served  as  a  Confederate  recruiting  ofUce 
Later,  Union  forces  threw  a  pontoon  bridge 
across  to  It.  and  Mathew  B.  Brady  took  a 
picture  to  prove  It.  Hardly  was  the  war 
over  when  an  annual  ciistom  of  crowning  a 
Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty  was  initiated. 
Harpers  Weekly  of  October  7.  1865,  describes. 
with  elaborate  sketches,  the  crowning,  the 
tilting  of  the  ring  that  preceded  It,  and  the 
dancing  In   the  moonlight  that  followed. 

In  the  1880's  the  Columbia  Athletic  Club 
operated  the  Island  as  a  race  track  and  ball 
field.  In  the  early  nineties  a  sprinter  set 
a  record  for  the  100-yard  dash  there.  In 
August  of  1907,  the  whole  place  was  almost 
sold  for  $100,000  to  a  New  York  amusement 
company  to  create  a  new  "Coney  Island." 
On  January  8,  1932,  the  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Association  bought  It  from  the  Washington 
Gas  Light  Co  ,  which  had  planned  to  use  It 
commercially.  The  memorial  association 
then  offered  It  to  the  Nation  as  a  shrine. 

Again  there  was  an  act  of  Congress— that 
of  May  31.  1932— accepting  the  gift  and 
changing  the  name  to  Roosevelt  Island.  The 
deed  was  presented  to  President  Herbert 
Hoover  In  ceremonies  at  the  White  House 
on  December  13.  1932.  Already  Franklin  D, 
Roosevelt  had  been  elected  President.  In 
January  1933,  Congress  acted  once  more, 
making  It  Theodore  Roosevelt  Island  to 
clarify  for  all  time  which  President  Roose- 
velt was  being  memorialized. 

Franklin  D  Roosewelt  zestfully  pushed  the 
memorial  plan  projected  by  Olrastead  Bros  . 
architects  of  Brookllne.  Mass..  which  neatly 
dovetailed  Into  a  trio  of  his  New  Deal  proj- 
ects. The  purpose  was  to  transform  the 
Island  Into  a  natural  forest  and  wildlife 
sanctuary  memorializing  the  love  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  for  the  out  of  doors.  Speci- 
fied was  creation  of  openings  through  the 
trees  to  simulate  foot -worn  forest  trails 
somewhat  Irregular  In  width  and  allnement; 
construction  of  a  $135,000  overlook  and 
razing  of  the  Mason   ruins. 

Into  Washington  from  Fort  Hoyle.  Vt  .  was 
brought  a  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  com- 
pany, which  established  a  base  of  operations 
in  November  1934  at  the  Virginia  end  of  the 
Arlington  Memorial  Bridge. 

This  was  called  Oemp  Arlington,  and  the 
main  task  of  Its  members  was  the  develop- 
ment of  Theodore  Roosevelt  Island  That 
project  was  still  going  strong  when  President 
Roosevelt  took  the  King  of  England  to  visit 
Camp  Arlington  in  June  1939. 

AUTHOR- woaxra 

The  first  project  superintendent,  a  handy 
man  with  camera  and  typewriter,  wrote  a 
1934-35  historical  scrapbook  now  in  the 
National  Archives.  The  first  bird  winter 
the  CCC  boys  crossed  over  on  the  Ice,  when 
it  was  safe,  at  Intervals  between  such  chores 
aa  clearing  superheavy  snows  from  White 
House  drives  and  the  Potomac  Park  pool  for 
skating. 

When  the  CCC  boys  cut  down  and  sawed 
up  the  treee  that  the  Olmstead  Brothers 
blazed  as  diseased  or  unsulted  to  a  forest 
primeval.  "WPA  workers  came  In  from  the 
city  and  carted  them  off  to  the  municipal 
woodyard  run  for  families  on  relief. 

As  many  as  40  men  from  the  relief  rolls 
were  working  at  one  time,  according  to  the 
superlnfendent's  scrapbook. 


But  all  did  not  to  well  along  the  Irrcpular. 
footworn  trails  th.".!  were  being  looped 
around  the  island  IjCtters  in  National  P^rk 
Service  ^.le8  ri'.ltf'ed  a  growing  feeling  that, 
despite  the  fcttm-;  .  ut  of  large  numbers  of 
appropriate  tret'.s  tlie  frire.";t  primeval  re- 
mained ncadr^mic  and  that  the  plan  for  an 
overlook  had  ber-i  t  >o  Urie  delayed  Fven- 
tually  the  overl  ><'<  was  aban..oned  in  favor 
of  the  Manship-O  iftler  spliere 

Along  came  Workl  War  11  then  a  iii.|?  con- 
troversy as  to  whether  a  superhighway  nuist 
be  routed  across  i  nafnrnl  foreft  and  wild- 
life refuge.  Contr  e^s  decreed  that  Wnshing- 
ton  traffic  being  v  hut  it  is  that  it  certainly 
must — and  that  Roosevelt  Island  would  ju.-t 
have  to  adjust 

Meanwhile,  air.  ucfl'.enr!  af^emo-in  from 
June  through  Oct  Dber,  anvMne  run  g  >  to  the 
Wisconsin  Avenue  water'ront  in  George- 
town, take  a  free  3-mlnute  ride  to  The<jdore 
Roosevelt  Island  i.nd  see  how  things  are  get- 
ting along.  If  he  pavises  at  the  orientation 
station  until  a  small  crowd  collects,  a  Na- 
tional Parks  Ser  Ice  ranger  will  &h  w  up 
and  give  a  conducted  tour  <ind  nature 
lecture 

The  islan^  has  added  unto  itself  18  acres, 
bringing  the  total  to  88  In  the  last  100  years. 
Now  the  marshlf.nds  and  swamplands  are 
nearly  as  long  as  i  he  island  itself,  with  ireei;, 
shrubs,  and  flow<  rs  In  striking  contrast  to 
those  of  the  hardw^ood  forest  on  the  higher 
and  dried  ground  where  the  old  house  was. 
The  only  discerrlble  remnants  of  human 
habitation  are  sone  beds  of  English  Ivy. 


GOVERNOR  R<  iCKKFELLERS  LEGIS- 
I>ATIVE  MESSAGE  WINS  HIGH 
PRAISE 

Mr  KEATIN  !  M:  Pre.sidf-nt  frp- 
quently  I  have  issf-rivd  my  strong  con- 
viclioii  that  the  Federal  Ciovernment 
should  not  encroach  uix)n  proDlems 
which  are  beinc  adequately  handled  at 
the  State  and  Ixral  levels.  Ideally,  the 
government  which  i.s  closest  to  the  peo- 
ple should  be  m  the  best  position  to  re- 
spond to  their  nrods  and  w  ishes  The 
strength  of  our  Republic  and  the  vi^or 
of  democracy  Ir  thi.s  country  depend  to 
a  large  extent  en  the  wiliink-nes-s  of  the 
States  to  meet  ttieir  own  lesixjnsibilities. 

Yesterday,  Governor  RcK-kefelle.  de- 
livered hi5  ann  ^al  me.s.sa)ie  to  the  New- 
York  State  Lei.'^lature  His  messape 
outlined  for  the  Empire  State  a  profrram 
which  IS  worthy  ol  the  widest  em-alation. 
In  a  lead  editor,al  in  this  mornini-'"s  Ne'w 
York  Herald  T-ibtmtr  this  program  is 
described  as  ref  ectivc  of  "a  proKressive 
dynamic  appreciation  of  th'is  great 
States  needs"  :n  anothrr  hichly  favor- 
able ediu>nal.  txlay  s  New  York  Times 
comments  that — 

when  so  many  people,  even  In  a  democracy, 
think   of    government    as   something   to    be 

endured,  or  at  the  f  xTeme  a  crietly  nuisance. 
and  too  often  al-  '  rfvurd  officeholders,  in- 
cluding le?!.-;^!*.  r-  ils  r  worthy  inferiors  the 
Governor  i.lts  ,.  v.t'*t-s,  applies  a  needed 
corrective. 

These  editorials  suppest  that  under  the 
leader.ship  of  Governor  Rockefeller.  New 
York  is  one  State  that  will  not  shirk  it5 
responsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorials  be  printed  m  the 
Record  followtnp  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ciRr>,  as  follows: 

(From  the  New  YorY  Herald  Tribune   Jan   7, 
1960] 

RocKzrEi-nEX  s   Dtnmhk-  Pkogram 

Governor  R^-ckefeller  entering  his  second 
year  at  Albany,  says  Vy  the  I.#pl6lalure  "I 
am  happy  to  report  tJiat  we  ha\e  rettored 
fifcal  Integrity  " 

New  York's  financial  lioTi,'«e  Is  In  order. 
thanks  to  last  year  s  tou^h  decision  to  raise 
taxes.  The  State  is  on  :»  c.Jii.piete  pay-as- 
you-go  basts.  T?ie  buflL'et  w  in'^  be  any  big- 
ger. Almost  needless  to  say.  ticre  will  be  no 
new  taxes  or  taz  Increases.  Also  however, 
no  general  tax  cut. 

This  stability.  In  the  G  vernor's  view  was 
prerequisite  to  praclicaiiy  everything  else 

Where  then  dues  Mr.  Rockefeller  lead  from 
here" 

Quite  properly  the  Governor  conf-ern?;  him- 
self at  length  with  the  growing  ecotioHiV 
and  the  individual's  share  tiierem  He  {X)int,8 
to  a  record  number  of  Jobs,  but  sets  nothing 
less  than  full  employment  as  his  goal.  He 
Is  still  on  the  hunt  for  more  industry  and 
points  vigorously  to  tlie  need  f^r  increased 
electric  power 

He  advocates  strengthened  Bcti\.ty  in  de- 
veloping atomic  energy  He  recrimmend?  a 
public  works  stockpile  and  urges  undimin- 
ished highway  construction  despite  la^!;^;lng 
Federal  funds.  He  wants  tax  adjustments 
to  spur  swiall  business.  But  he  also  counsels 
an  overall  $1  hourly  minimum  wage  as  well 
as  Increased  benefits  In  unemployment  in- 
surance and  workmen's  compensation. 

In  short,  where  the  economy  is  healtliV 
and  expanding  the  individual  Is  served  best 

But  Mr  Rockefellers  me.'.sage  is  by  no 
means  all  economics  One  of  the  most  Ini- 
portant  sections,  to  be  detailed  later,  deals 
with  schools.  Here  the  public  need  If  grow- 
ing fast,  and  the  Governor  says  bluntly  that 
the  localities  cannot  carry  the  load  b>  j)roj>- 
erty  taxation  alone. 

His  answer  is  to  provide  new  sources  of 
revenue  through  the  voluntary  establish- 
ment of  federated  di6trltt,s  em^iowered  to 
levy  local  nunproperty  taxes  To  broaden 
the  tax  base  means  that  the  people  at  home. 
after  getting  State  aid.  can  decide  for 
themselves  exactly  how  they  would  like  to 
obtain    the   rest   of    the    money. 

In  civil  rights  Mr,  Rockefeller  is  clearlv 
sympathetic  to  the  need  for  doing  some- 
thing about  discrimination  in  private  hous- 
ing. He  is  also  extremely  anxlms  about 
middle-income  housing  and  hopes  to  at- 
tract a  lot  more  private  capit.-xl  than  has 
been  so  far  furthcoming  Tlie  Governor  will 
spell  out  his  views  on  both  these  aspects 
of  housing  as  the  session  progresres 

Among  many  other  R<:>ckofeller  task -force 
researches  Is  that  on  the  cost  and  adequacy 
of  medical  service  The  Governor  says  the 
problem  of  individual  catiistrophic  expense 
must  be  dealt  with,  but  he  is  careful  to 
point  out  that  this  Is  a  national  as  well 
as  State  concern.  The  forthcoming  report 
should   be   highly    Interesting 

Then  there  are  a  number  of  major  ac- 
tion programs  alre.'idy  oflered.  such  as  re- 
organization of  the  executive  branch,  the 
strengthening  of  local  government  as  part 
of  a  constructive  sample  of  constuutional 
revision  and  another  go  at  court  reform. 
Also  such  relatively  noncontroverslal  plans 
as  the  comprehensive  attack  on  Juvenile  de- 
linquency and  the  all-out  proptisals  for 
improving    highway    safety. 

What  we  have  then,  is  a  pr  >presfclve, 
dyi.iiinic  apprccinti  n  "f  this  great  State's 
needs  It  demands  th.it  government  mvist 
perve  the  people  effectively  and  economi- 
cslly.  and  that  such  action  means  progress. 
The   challenges    are    there   to    be   conquered 


In  this  task  Governor  Rockefeller  has  well 
demonstrated  his  vision  and  leadership. 
And  he  Is  doubtless  aware  that  not  only 
New  York  but  the  entire  Nation  is  watching. 


[Prom    the    New    York    Times     Jan     7,    1C60] 
Tke  Gjveknoes  Message 

Governor  Rockefeller  in  his  sect^nd  annual 
n.essape  to  the  New  York  Legislature  plni  es 
a  c  <rL6trucine  program  for  iawmakii  g  withm 
tlie  framework  of  preamble  and  crinclusion 
that  emphasize  the  fateful  Importance  in 
our  time,  of  governing  well  and  thus 
strengthening  the  Iiee  world  He  d(.>eE  this 
with  eloquenc?  and  conviction-  as  a  ni,ir.  nv w 
withdrawn  from  the  competition  for  hu-her 
(j.Tice  lie  c:i:\  speak  ff  brL,ad  principles  and 
n  't  t>€  suspected  of  politics. 

When  so  many  people,  even  In  a  democ- 
racy, think  of  government  as  something  to 
be  endured,  or  at  tlie  extreme  a  costly 
nuisance,  and  too  often  also  regard  oSicp- 
h  ilders.  including  legislators,  as  unwc-rt;.y 
Inferiors,  the  Governor  lifts  our  sights  ap- 
plies a  nefded  corrective,  LcK)klng  ahead 
through  tlie  ISSOs,  he  sees  a  decade  that  xs 
ours  to  use.  or  ours  to  waste:  ours  for  the 
sufTerance  of  evil  events,  or  ours  for  the 
creation  of  great  events.  The  public  serv- 
f-.nts  of  our  State,  of  every  State,  indeed  aJl 
rt sponsible  officers  of  every  free  go\ernnient 
in  the  world,  face  the  stark  and  immedi- 
ate challenge  of  proving  that  represei-tat  i\  e 
P'.'vernmeni  can  work  servuig  ail  the  people. 
securing  freedom  and  achieMi.g  justice  for 
all. 

The  basic  proposition  of  his  messaee  as 
Mr  Rockefeller  sees  it.  Is  that  with  our  abid- 
iiig  concern  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the 
individual,  we  must  be  ruled  and  inspired 
by  awarene5s  that,  In  the  deepest  p  liticil 
sense,  &il  things  are  one  thing.  Ar.d  the 
one  thing  so  ureently  demanded  of  us  is 
t<i  prove  that  f reeQ<.  ni  its  citizens  its  lead- 
ers, and  Its  laws — can  work,  ern  create,  can 
encure,  and  can  avail  "In  this  high  pur- 
p  ..se  ■■  the  Governor  adds,  "let  tis  know  that 
each  of  us  has  his  role  to  play." 

Within  this  setting  the  Governor  ap- 
proaches the  problems  of  New  York  He 
sees  the  States  own  fiscal  Integrity  as  an 
essential  To  economic  grrw-th:  he  proposes. 
by  February  1.  to  submit  a  budget  whose 
appropriations  wUl  not  exceed  those  of  the 
c.irrent  ye&r  and  which  will  achieve  com- 
plete pay-as-you-go  financing  He  reports 
that  his  revitalized  department  of  commerce 
has  had  conspicuous  success  in  encouraging 
employment  Increase  and  lndu.striai  expar.- 
sion  He  proposes  to  assist  small  business 
with  tax  changes. 

Much  of  his  message  is  devoted  to  labor. 
He  will  convene  a  coiiference  on  automa- 
tion, which  "must  be  faced  with  realism  and 
understanding  ■'  He  urges  a  statutory  mliil- 
mum  wage  of  *1  an  hour  for  workers,  with 
some  exceptions.  He  would  Increase  uneni- 
jiioyTn,ent  liisurance.  workmen's  compensa- 
tion and  disability  benefits,  proposes  im- 
portant other  protections  of  tlie  individual 
and  famiily. 

The  passage  on  education  is,  of  course, 
fraught  with  Interest  and  probable  jxjli'ical 
controversy  He  will  present  a  procrrani  to 
!ivith'>rize  the  levying  cf  local,  nonproperty 
taxes  and  tlie  establishment  of  new  feder- 
ated school  districts  with  tax-levying  powers. 
0  nxmced  that  the  lc)cal  cost  of  education 
cf»n  n..  longer  be  met  by  real  estate  taxation 
al  lie.  he  advances  the  theory  that  "those 
who  spend  school  funds  shotild  participate 
in  the  decision  as  to  how  they  should  be  ob- 
tained •'  He  promises — and  this  will  be  read 
with  lnt.freE*  aiid  details  awaited  with  ea^er 
suspense — "additional  State  aid  beyond  pres- 
ent  statutory    requirements," 

^!any  ImpiirtAnt  sections  have  been  anticl- 
I'Hted        Rf  tirganlzation     of     the     executive 
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branch  and  constuutional  revision  will  be 
pushed.  Highway  saiety,  juvenile  delin- 
quency, housing  bias,  needs  of  the  aged. 
narcotic  addiction,  vocational  rehabilitation, 
mental  health  iwlth  a  new  research  Instltu'o 
for  the  mentally  retarded),  middle-income 
housing,  water  resfmrces,  recreational  t^r\\- 
ittes,  an  advisory  council  on  the  art,s — t^ies*" 
are  among  the  subjects  treated  A  nurr.ber 
of  special  messages  are   promised 

So  the  legislature  has  agenda,  lf>  which  its 
members  will  add  their  contribution,  for 
substantial  accomplishment .  de-.-oid  of  sensa- 
tional innovation,  but  progre?.'<i'.  i» 


ADJOURNMENT  TO   MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  Monday  ne.xt.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  3 
o'clock  and  16  minutes  p  m  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday.  January  11, 
1960.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TUIMSDW.  .f  VM    \MV  7.  1'M;0 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
The  Chaplain.  Rev  Bernard  Bra^kamp. 
D  D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Romans  15  ■  13-  Son-  the  God  nf  pea  re 
be  with  you  all. 

AImi?hty  God  as  we  e:o  forth  into  the 
days  of  this  new  year,  wilt  Thou  b^^^^tow 
upon  us  the  b^es^iugs  of  Thy  love  arid 
grace. 

We  humbly  pray  Thee  to  f ormve  our 
sins,  emancipate  ii.s  from  ail  fears,  exalt 
our  aspiration.*;  and  enlarge  our  vision 

May  our  President,  our  Speaker,  arid 
the  Members  of  Congre.ss  be  endowed 
with  wisdom  aiid  understand;:ig  as  they 
face  difiRcult  problems  for  which  there 
seems  to  be  no  adequate  solution  and  are 
called  upon  to  make  decisions  for  which 
they  have  no  precedent. 

In  times  of  turmoil  and  confusion, 
when  we  are  tempted  to  become  dis- 
heartened, wilt  Thou  reveal  unto  us  these 
resources  of  power  which  wiil  enable  us 
to  be  strong  and  steadfast. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  life  and  min- 
istry of  Thy  servant,  one  of  our  collpa«ues 
who  walked  and  worked  with  us  for  a 
little  while  upcjn  this  earth  Thou  hast 
opened  unto  him  the  gateway  to  the 
larger  life  and  received  him  into  Thy 
nearer  presence  Grant  unto  the  mem- 
bers of  his  bereaved  family  the  con.sola- 
tions  of  Thy  L'race 

Hear   us   in   Christ  s   name.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday  was  read  and  approved. 


ME.S.-AGE  FRO.M  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H  Con  Res  443  Concurrent  resolution 
thcit    the    two  H  uses  oi"   Congress   assemble 


In  the  Ha.ll  of  the  H    use  of  RepreseiitAtlves 
on    Thursday,     Janucirv     7.     196<J,    at     12.30 

oclr-clc   ir.   the  af  tprr..  "^'n. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  The  Hou.'^e  will  stand 
in  rece.s.-^  ,-ub'PCt  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordintrly  'at  12  o'clock  and  3  min- 
utes D.m  >  the  House  stood  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


AETER  RECESS 


The  recess  havini;  expired    the  Hoii.-e 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 

12  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p  m. 


JOINT  SE.<^SION  OF  1  HE  HOUSE  AND 
SENATE  HELD  PURSUANT  TO  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  HOU.-^E  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  443  TO  HEAR 
AN  ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  presided. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  'Vice 
President  and  Members  of  the  US  Sen- 
ate \>.ho  entered  the  Hall  ol  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Vice  President  tak- 
m'-r  the  chair  at  the  right  of  the  Speaker, 
and  the  Members  of  the  Senate  the  seats 
reserved  for  them 

The  SPEAKER.  On  the  part  of  the 
House,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members 
of  the  committee  to  escort  the  President 
of  the  United  States  into  the  Chamber 
the  gentleman  from  Mas.sachusetts.  Mr. 
McCoRMAfK. :  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana Mr  H.alleck:  and  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Albert. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
mom'cers  of  the  committee  of  escort  the 
Ser.ator  from  Texas.  Mr.  Johnson:  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  Mr  Mansfield; 
the  Senator  from  Missouri.  Mr  Hen- 
NiNGs  th^'  Senator  from  Illinois.  Mr, 
Dirksen;  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. Mr    K'-^HEL 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Am- 
ha.^-adors,  Mir.i.sters,  and  Charges 
d  Affaires  of  foieign  governme;its. 

The  Ambaiiadois,  M.nisiers,  and 
Chaiges  d'Affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  took  the  seats  re- 
served for  them 

The  IXiorkeeper  announced  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  and  the  As- 
sociate Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
St.K'S  anri  the  Associate  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  entered  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  took  the 
seats  reserved  for  them  in  front  of  the 
Speaker's  rostrum. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Cabi- 
net of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  entered 
th«  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  took  the  .seats  reserved  for  them  in 
front  of  the  Speaker's  rostrum. 

At  12  o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.m.  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
escorted  by  the  committee  of  Senators 


and  Representatives,  entered  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
stood  at  the  Clerk's  desk.  lApplau.se, 
the  Members  rising] 

The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  have  the  great  pleasure  and  the 
high  privilege  of  presenting  to  you  the 
Pre.sident  of  the  United  States.  [Ap- 
plause, the  Members  rising.] 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION- 
ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  iH.  DOC, 
NO  241) 

The  PRESIDENT  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Members  of  the  86th  Congress, 
my  fellow  citizens.  7  years  ago  I  entered 
my  present  office  with  one  long-held 
resolve  overriding  all  others.  I  was 
then,  and  remain  now,  determined  that 
the  United  States  shall  become  an  ever 
more  potent  resource  for  the  cause  of 
peace  (applause) — realizing  that  peace 
cannot  be  for  ourselves  alone,  but  for 
peoples  everywhere.  This  determina- 
tion is.  I  know,  shared  by  the  entire 
Congress — indeed,  by  all  Americans 

My  purpose  today  is  to  discuss  some 
features  of  America's  position,  both  at 
home  and  in  her  relations  to  others. 

First.  I  point  out  that  for  us,  annual 
self-examination  is  made  a  definite  ne- 
cessity by  the  fact  that  we  now  live  in  a 
divided  world  of  uneasy  equilibrium,  with 
our  side  committed  to  its  own  protection 
and  against  aggression  by  the  other. 
[Applause.! 

With  both  sections  of  thLs  divided 
world  in  possession  of  unbelievably  de- 
structive weapons,  mankind  approaches 
a  state  where  mutual  annihilation  be- 
comes a  possibility  No  other  fact  of 
today's  world  equals  this  In  im{X)r- 
tance — it  colors  everything  we  say.  plan, 
and  do. 

There  Is  demanded  of  us,  vigilance  de- 
termination, and  the  dedication  of  what- 
ever portion  of  our  resources  that  will 
provide  adequate  security,  especially 
provide  a  real  deterrent  to  aggression. 
These  things  we  are  doing. 

All  these  facts  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  striving  incessantly'  for  a  just 
peace 

Only  through  the  strengthening  of  the 
spiritual,  intellectual,  economic,  and  de- 
fensive resources  of  the  free  world  can 
we.  in  confidence,  make  progress  toward 
this  goal. 

Second,  we  note  that  recent  Soviet  de- 
portment and'  pronouncements  suggest 
the  possible  op)ening  of  a  somewhat  less 
strained  period  in  the  relationships  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  rest  of 
the  world.  If  these  pronouncements  be 
genuine,  there  is  brighter  hope  of  di- 
minishing the  intensity  of  past  rivalry 
and  eventually  of  substituting  persua- 
sion for  coercion.  Whether  this  is  to  be- 
come an  era  of  lasting  promise  remains 
to  be  tested  by  actions. 

Third,  we  now  stand  in  the  vestibule 
of  a  vast  ne^  technological  age — one 
that,  despite  Its  capacity  for  human  de- 
struction, has  an  equal  capacity  to  make 
poverty  and  human  misery  obsolete  If 
our  efforts  are  wisely  directed— and  if 
our  unremitting  efforts  for  dependable 
peace  begin  to  attain  some  success — we 
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can  surely  become  pa'-ticipanls  in  creat- 
ine an  age  char.icterlzed  by  justice  and 
rising  levels  of  human  well-being 

Over  the  past  year  the  Soviet  Union 
has  expre.ssed  an  interest  in  measures  to 
reduce  the  rnmmon  peril  of  war 

While  neither  we  nor  any  other  free 
world  nation  can  permit  our.selves  to  be 
misled  by  pleasrait  promises  until  they 
are  tested  by  i>erformance.  yet  we  ap- 
proach this  apparently  new  oi)portunity 
with  the  utmost  .serunisne.ss  We  must 
strive  to  break  the  calamitous  cycle  of 
frustrations  and  crises  which,  if  un- 
checked, could  spiral  into  nuclear  dis- 
aster; the  ultimate  m.sanity 

Thou.gh  the  need  for  dependable 
agreements  to  assure  ati'ain.st  re.sorl  to 
force  in  settlim-;  di.sputes  is  apparejit  to 
both  sides,  yet  as  m  otiier  issues  dividin  - 
men  and  nations,  we  cannot  expect  sud- 
den and  revolutionary  results  But  we 
must  find  some  place  u>  bei^m. 

One  obvious  road  on  wjiich  t^  make  a 
useful  start  is  in  the  widening  of  com- 
munication between  our  two  peoples  In 
this  field  there  are,  both  sides  willinp. 
countless  opportunities — most  of  tliem 
well  known  to  us  all — for  developing  mu- 
tual understanding,  the  ti-ue  foundation 
of  peace 

Another  avenue  may  be  through  the 
reopemng.  on  Junuai-y  12.  of  negotiations 
looking  to  a  controlled  ban  on  the  test- 
ing of  nuclear  weapons.  Unfortunately, 
the  closing  statement  from  the  Soviet 
scientists  who  met  with  our  scientists  at 
Geneva  gives  the  clear  inipre,'-,sion  that 
their  conclusions  have  been  politically 
guided,  Tliose  of  the  British  and  Amer- 
ican scientific  representatives  are  their 
own  freely  formed,  individual  and  col- 
lective opinions.  I  am  hopeful  that  as 
new  negotiations  bevm  trutli-not  po- 
litical opc>ortun'.sm — will  guide  the  de- 
liberations. 

Still  another  fit  id  may  be  found  in  the 
Held  of  disaimuinent.  in  -AhKh  the  So- 
viets have  profcss'  d  a  readiness  to  nego- 
tiate .seriously.  They  have  not.  however, 
made  clear  the  plans  they  may  have,  if 
any,  for  mutual  inspeciion  and  \eririca- 
t.on — the  essential  conditjon  for  any  ex- 
tensive measure  of  di:-,arman-.ent 

There  is  one  instance  w  here  our  initia- 
tive for  peace  has  recently  bcfn  success- 
ful. A  multilateral  treaty  signed  last 
month  provides  for  the  exclusively  peace- 
ful u.se  of  Antarctica,  as-sured  by  a  sys- 
tem of  inspwtion.  It  provides  for  free 
and  cooperative  scientific  research  in 
that  continent,  and  prohibits  nuclear  ex- 
plosions there  pendinii  general  interna- 
tional agreement  on  the  subject. 

I  shall  transmit  its  text  to  the  Senate 
for  consideration  and  approval  in  the 
near  future. 

The  treaty  Is  a  sii,^nifacant  contribu- 
tion toward  peace,  international  cooper- 
ation, and  tlie  advancement  of  science. 

The  Unltf  d  States  is  always  ready  to 
participate  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  seri- 
ous di.scu.s.sion  of  Lhe.se  or  any  other  sub- 
jects that  may  lead  to  peace  with 
justice 

Certainly  It  is  not  necessary  U)  repeat 
that  the  United  States  has  no  intention 
of  interfering  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
any  nation;  by  the  same  token  we  reject 
any  attempt  to  impose  its  system  on  us 


or   on   other   peoples   by   force   or   sub- 
version 

This  concern  for  the  freedom*  of  other 
peoples  is  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
cement  which  has  allied  us  with  more 
than  40  other  nations  in  a  common  de- 
fen.se  effort  Not  for  a  moment  do  we 
foruet  that  nur  own  fate  is  firmly  fas- 
tened to  that  of  these  countries,  we  will 
not  act  in  any  way  which  would 
jenpardi7.e  our  solemn  commitments  to 
them 

We  and  our  friend^  are  of  course,  con- 
cerned with  self-defen.se  Growinf^  out 
of  this  concern  is  the  realization  that  all 
people  of  the  free  world  have  a  prcat 
stake  in  the  progres.^.  in  freedom,  of  the 
uncommitted  and  newly  emerging 
nations 

These  peoples,  desperat<:-ly  hoping  to 
lift  themselves  to  decent  levels  of  lining 
must  not,  by  our  netilect.  be  forced  to 
seek  help  from,  and  hnally  become  vir- 
tual satellites  of,  those  who  proclaim 
their  hostility  to  freedom. 

Their  natu:  ,'il  desire  for  a  better  life 
must  not  be  frustrated  by  withholdinc 
from  them  necessary  technical  and  in- 
vestment assistance.  This  is  a  problem 
to  be  solved  not  by  America  alone,  but 
also  by  eve.-y  nation  cherishing  the  same 
ideals  and   in  position  to   provide  help 

In  recent  years  America's  partners  and 
friends  in  Western  Europe  and  Japan 
have  made  great  economic  progress. 
Their  newly  found  economic  strength  is 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  striking  suc- 
cess of  the  policies  of  economic  co- 
operation which  we  and  they  have 
pursued. 

The  international  economy  of  1960  is 
markedly  different  from  that  of  the  early 
postwar  years  No  lonper  is  the  United 
States  the  only  ma.'or  industrial  coun- 
t:y  cajialjle  of  providing  substantial 
amounts  of  the  resources  so  urpently 
needed  m  the  newly  developing  countries 

To  remain  secure  and  prosperous 
themselves  wealtliy  nations  must  extend 
the  kind  of  cooperation  to  the  less  for- 
tunate members  th.at  will  inspire  hope. 
confidence  and  progre.ss  A  rich  nation 
can  for  a  time,  without  noticeable 
damak'e  to  it.sel!  pursue  a  course  of  self- 
itidul^-'ence.  making  its  .sincle  Roal  the 
material  ea.se  aiid  comfort  of  its  own 
citizens — tlius  reinidiating  its  own  spiri- 
tual and  material  stake  in  a  peaceful  and 
prosperous  .society  of  nations.  But  the 
enmities  it  will  incur,  the  isolation  into 
which  It  will  descend,  and  the  internal 
moral  and  spiritual,  economic,  and 
political  softne.^s  that  will  be  engendered, 
will,  in  the  Ion;-'  term,  bring  it  to  disaster. 

America  did  not  become  preat  through 
softne.ss  and  self-indulpence.  Her  mi- 
raculous progress  and  achievements  flow 
from  other  qualitieji  far  more  worthy  and 
substantial— adherence  to  principles  and 
methods  consonant  with  our  religious 
phiiosopliy.  a  satisfaction  in  hard  work, 
the  readiness  to  sacrifice  for  worthwhile 
causes,  the  couraj-'e  to  meet  every  chal- 
lense.  the  intellectual  honesty  and  ca- 
pacity to  recognize  the  true  path  of  her 
own  best  interests. 

To  us  and  to  every  nation  of  the  free 
world,  rich  or  jxx)r.  these  qualities  are 
nece.s,sary    today   as   never   before   if   we 


are  to  march  together  to  greater  security, 
prosperity,  and  peace       'Applause  i 

I  believe  the  industrial  countries  are 
ready  to  participate  actively  in  supple- 
menting the  efTorts  of  the  developing 
nations  to  achieve  pro.^^rers. 

The  immediate  need  for  this  kind  of 
cooperation  is  underscored  by  the  strain 
in  our  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments Our  stirplus  from  foreien  bu^i- 
n^^s  tran-^action^  has  m  recent  years 
fallen  sub'^tantially  short  of  the  expendi- 
tures we  mi^ke  abroad  to  maintain  our 
military  establishments  overseas,  to  fi- 
nance private  investment,  and  to  provide 
assistance  to  the  I'-s?  developed  nations. 
In  1959  our  deficit  in  balance  of  pay- 
ments approached  S4  billion. 

Continuing  deficits  of  anythinp  like 
this  magnitude  would,  over  time,  imj/3.ir 
our  own  economic  growth  and  check  the 
forward  prorress  of  the  free  world. 

We  must  meet  this  Situation  by  pro- 
moting a  risine  volume  of  exports  and 
world  trade.  Further,  we  must  induce 
all  industrialired  nations  of  the  free 
world  to  work  together  to  help  lift  the 
scourge  of  poverty  from  less  fortunaie 
nations.  This  will  provide  for  better 
sharing  of  this  burden  and  for  still  fur- 
ther profitable  trade. 

New  nations,  and  others  strugglma; 
With  the  problems  of  development,  will 
proere.ss  only,  regardless  of  any  outside 
help,  if  they  demonstrate  faith  in  their 
own  destiny  and  possess  the  will  and 
use  their  own  resources  to  fulfill  it. 

^!oreover.  progress  m  a  national  trans- 
f'lmation  can  be  only  gradually  earned; 
there  is  no  easy  and  quick  way  to  follow 
from  the  oxcart  to  the  jetplane  But. 
just  as  we  drew  on  Europe  for  assistance 
in  our  earlier  years,  so  now  do  those 
new  and  emerging  nations  that  have  this 
faith  and  determination  deserve  help 

Over  the  last  15  years,  20  nations  have 
gained  political  independence.  Others 
are  doing  so  each  year.  Most  of  them 
are  woefully  lacking  in  technical  capacity 
and  in  investment  capital :  without  free 
world  support  in  these  matters  they  can- 
not effectively  progress  in  freedom. 

Respecting  their  need,  one  of  the 
ma.'or  focal  points  of  our  concern  is  the 
south  Asian  region.  Here,  in  two  na- 
tions alone,  are  almost  500  million  peo- 
ple all  working,  and  working  hard,  to 
raise  their  standards,  and  in  doing  so,  to 
make  of  themselves  a  strong  bulwark 
against  the  spread  of  an  ideology  that 
would  destroy  liberty. 

I  cannot  express  to  you  the  depth  of 
my  conviction  that,  in  our  own  and  free 
world  interests  we  must  cooperate  with 
others  to  help  these  people  achieve  their 
legitimate  ambitions,  as  expressed  in 
their  different  multiyear  plans.  Through 
the  World  Bank  and  other  instrumental- 
ities, as  well  as  through  individual  ac- 
tion by  every  nation  in  position  to  help. 
we  must  squarely  face  this  titanic 
challenge. 

All  of  us  must  realize,  of  course,  that 
development  in  freedom  by  the  newly 
emerging  nations,  is  no  mere  matter  of 
obtaining  outside  financial  assistance. 
An  indispensable  element  in  this  process 
Ls  a  strong  and  continuing  determination 
on  the  part  of  these  nations  to  exercise 
the  national  discipline  necessary  for  any 
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sustained  development  period.  These 
qualities  of  determination  are  particu- 
larly essential  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  process  of  improvement  will  neces- 
sarily be  gradual  and  laborious  rather 
than  revolutionary.  Moreover,  every- 
one shoiild  be  aware  that  the  develop- 
ment process  is  no  short  term  phenome- 
non. Many  years  are  required  for  even 
the  most  favorably  situated  countries. 

I  shall  continue  to  urge  the  American 
people,  in  the  interests  of  their  own  se- 
curity, prosperity,  smd  peace,  to  makt> 
sur?  that  their  o^vn  part  of  t,his  great 
project  be  amply  and  cheerfully  sup- 
ported. Free  world  decisions  in  this 
matter  may  spell  the  difference  between 
world  disaster  and  world  progress  it\ 
freedom. 

Other  countries,  some  of  which  I  vis- 
ited last  month,  have  similar  needs. 

A  common  meeting  ground  is  desira- 
ble for  those  nations  which  are  pre- 
pared to  assist  Ln  the  development,  erTurt 
During  the  pa.st  year  I  hiive  d:-ciiisei 
this  matter  with  the  leaders  of  several 
Western  nations. 

Because  of  its  wealth  of  experience, 
the  Organization  for  European  Exouom.i- 
Cooperation  could  help  wuh  imtia; 
studies  needed.  The  gotU  is  to  eni.ai  ai: 
available  economic  resources  m  the  in- 
dustrialized free  world — especially  pri- 
vate investment  capital.  But  I  repeat 
that  this  help,  no  matter  how  great,  can 
be  lastingly  ellective  only  if  it  l.^  used 
a.s  a  supplement  to  the  strength  of  .-pint 
and  Will  of  the  people  of  the  newly  de- 
veloping nations. 

By  extending  this  help  we  hope  to 
make  possible  the  enthusia^-tic  enroll- 
ment of  these  nations  under  freedom  s 
banner.  No  more  startlmg  contrast  to 
a  system  of  sullen  satellites  could  bf 
imagined.     [Applause.; 

If  we  grasp  this  opportunity  to  bi::l:! 
an  age  of  productive  partner-hip  be- 
tween the  less  fortunate  nations  and 
those  that  have  already  achieved  a  hi^!: 
state  of  economic  advancement,  w-^  will 
make  brighter  the  outlook  for  a  world 
order  based  upon  security,  freedom  and 
peace.  Otherwise,  the  outlook  could  be 
dark  indeed.  We  face  wh:it  may  be  a 
turning  point  m  history,  and  we  must 
act  decisively. 

As  a  nation  we  can  successfully  pur- 
sue these  objectives  oniy  from  a  p<Ji>ition 
of  broadly  based  strength. 

No  matter  how  earnest  is  our  quest 
for  guaranteed  peace,  we  must  mai.ntain 
a  high  degree  of  military  efrecuv^-n►•.,^ 
at  the  same  time  we  are  eiigaged  u:  ne- 
gotiating the  issue  of  arms  reduction 
Until  tangible  and  mutually  enf.)rceabie 
arms  reduction  measures  are  worked 
out,  we  Will  not  weaken  tlie  means  of 
defending  our  instituUcns.  [Applause.: 
America  possesses  an  enormous  de- 
fense power.  It  is  my  studied  convicuon 
that  no  nation  will  ever  ri.^  general 
war  again.-t  us  unie.s.'^  wp  shuuid  be  sc 
foolish  as  to  neglect  the  defen.se  fore-  - 
we  now  so  powerfully  support.  It  l> 
worldwide  knowledge  that  any  nation 
\^hich  mif,ht  be  tempted  today  to  attack 
the  United  States,  even  though  our  coun- 
try might  sustain  great  losses,  would 
itself  promptly  suffer  a  terrible  destruc- 
tlcn.    But  I  once  again  a^ure  all  xx-upies 


and  all  nations  that  the  United  States 
except  in  defen.«p.  will  never  t^om  ioo&e 
this  destructive  power. 

During  the  past  year,  our  lon«-rangp 
striking  power,  unmatched  today  v.\ 
manned  bombers,  has  taken  on  ncA 
strength  as  the  Atlas  intercontmental 
ballistic  missile  has  entered  the  opera- 
tional mventory.  In  14  recent  tef^t 
launchmgs.  at  rangf  s  of  over  5.000  mile.<; 
Atlas  has  been  stnkin,^'  on  an  averae-^ 
'.'.itriin  2  mil-s  of  the  tar'-'^r  This  i.-^ 
less  than  the  iengtii  of  a  jet  runway  ^ 
well  witlim   the  circle  of  total  deslruc- 

UOx-. 

Incidentally,  ther*^'  was  an  .\tlas  firing 
last  night.  P^om  all  r^pcrus  so  far  rp- 
ceived,  its  performance  comormed  ui  th'- 
hich  standards  I  have  descnb  d. 

Such  performance  is  a  er^M  trih  ;'p 
to  American  .scientists  and  engineers. 
\^ho  m  the  past  5  yeai  s  hive  had  to 
teif^scope  time  and  technolney  to  develop 
these  long-range  balLst.r  mi.ssiles,  where 
America  had  none  bef!)re. 

This  year,  moreover,  crowing  num- 
bers of  nuclear -powered  ."^  •  ibmanr.es  will 
enter  our  Activ^^  Forces,  some  to  b*^ 
armed  with  Polar. s  missiles  These  re- 
markable ships  and  weaports.  ran^mu' 
the  oceon.s,  w:!!  be  capable  of  .accurate 
fire  on  tan:'^*  virtuallv  anywhere  on 
earth.  Imjxissible  to  destroy  by  sur- 
pr.se  attark.  they  will  berime  one  of 
our  mos"  rff'-ctive  sentinel.s  fur  peace. 

To  meet  situations  of  less  than  L^meral 
nuclear  war,  wc  continue  to  maintain  our 
carrier  force  .  our  many  .service  units 
abroad,  our  always  ready  Army  .strntepic 
forces  and  .Marine  Cvps  ri:v;.sions,  and 
the  civilian  components.  The  contmuinc: 
modem!zatif>n  of  thf  ?e  forcf^s  is  a  costly 
but  neces.sary  process.  :ind  is  scheduled 
to  Ko  forward  at  a  rate  which  will  stead- 
ily add  to    'ur  strength. 

'Ihe  d-^pl^yment  of  a  portion  of  the<e 
forces  beyond  our  shores,  on  land  and 
.sea.  Ls  pei-uasr."  demnr.stratinn  of  our 
dfterrrunat.nn  to  .stand  shoulder-to- 
shouider  wth  our  allies  for  collective 
st^curity.  M  Teover.  I  have  directed  tha' 
steps  be  tiiXen  to  prorram  v>ur  militar,- 
assistance  to  th"s»'  allien  or-  a  1  nt^er 
ran.,^e  basi.s.  ihis  is  necessarv  for  a 
sounder  collective  defense  system. 

Next  I  rf^fer  to  cur  proeram  in  space 
exploration,  which  is  often  mi.stakenly 
supposed  to  be  an  inteeral  part  of  de- 
ier..se  research   and   development. 

We  note  that,  first  America  ha.s  made 
great  contr.bnti'  ns  in  the  pa.-t  2  years 
to  the  worlds  fund  of  knowledfte  of 
astrophysics  and  spac-^  .sciencf  Thfse 
discoveries  are  of  present  intprf»5t  rhiefTy 
to  the  scientific  communitv,-  but  they 
are  imp  rtant  foundati' n  Ptones  for 
more  extensive  exploration  of  citer 
space  for  the  ulLmate  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind. 

Second,  our  military  mfssiV  propram 
goiryr  forwarfl  so  .successfully  d'->e«;  not 
suffer  from  oiir  pre*;pnt  lark  of  very  Lirro 
rocket  enr^.nes  whir  h  ar^  .so  n^»c*  ssnry  :n 
distant  -^pace  exploration  I  am  us.'f.ur*^ 
by  experts  that  the  thru.-t  of  our  prr.vent 
m;  ..;le6  ,:,  ;u..y  adt4..aLe  for  defense  re- 
quiremenLs. 

Third,   the   United   States    Is  pressing 
forward    in    the    development    of    large 


rocket  engines  to  place  vehicles  of  many 
tors  into  .spare  tor  expitjrauoii  purposes 

F  urth.  in  int  meantime,  it  ls  neces- 
sary to  rem*  mC>f'r  that  we  iiave  only  be- 
puu  to  prooe  t/ip  environment  immedi- 
.!>■/.■  surrrninoinr  Uie  earth  Usin,^ 
launch  systems  presentiy  avaxiable,  we 
a.'^  deveiopui.T  satellites  to  so.ut  the 
world's  wt-^ther,  s:ite;iit,e  relay  stations 
to  iac.iitaf  ■  and  extend  communicitUons 
over  the  ^;lobe  for  imvig.ition  aids  to 
give  acc' irate  bearing.^  to  .ships  and  air- 
ci^aft,  .Old  for  perfecting  irust:  umenus  to 
collect  and  t;  msmit  the  daUi  we  s«  ek 
This  is  the  area  iioldm^  the  ni  )si  prom- 
ise for  early  and  u.seful  applications  of 
space  tech  nolo,  y 

Fifth,  we  have  just  ci  mi;  eted  a  years 
experience  w.th  our  new  .'.pivre  law  I 
believe  it  defi-ient  in  certain  particulars 
and  suRge^t4•(l  improvements  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  shortly. 

The  accomplishmppt  of  the  many 
task.s  I  have  alludeil  U>  requin\s  the  c<jn- 
tinii  >us  strengthenlner  of  the  spiritual, 
intellectual,  and  economic  sinews  of 
.American  life.  The  steady  purp<^)se  of 
our  .society  is  to  assure  )u^')rf^  before 
God,  for  everj-  individu.TJ  We  mu.st  be 
ever  alert  that  freedom  does  not  wither 
tlirough  the  careless  amassing  of  restric- 
tive controls  or  the  lack  of  courage  to 
deal  boldly  with  the  giant  Issues  of  the 
d.iy 

A  year  ago,  when  I  met  with  you,  the 
Nation  was  emerging  from  an  economic 
do\^-nturn.  even  though  the  sigms  of  re- 
surgent prosperity  were  not  then  suCB- 
ciently  convincing  to  the  doubtful.  To- 
day our  surging  strength  is  apparent  to 
everyone;  1960  promises  to  be  the  most 
prosperotis  year  tn  our  hlsti^ry 

Yet  we  continue  to  be  afBicted  by  nag- 
ging disorders. 

Among  current  problems  that  require 
solution,  participated  in  by  citizens  as 
well  as  Government,  are;  the  need  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest  tn  situations  of 
prolonged  labor- management  stalemate: 
the  persl.stent  refusal  to  come  to  grips 
w  ith  a  critical  problem  in  one  sector  of 
.American  agriculture;  the  continuing 
threat  of  lnf!atfon.  together  with  the 
persisting  tendency  toward  fl.scal  irre- 
.spon.sibi!ity;  in  certain  Instances  the  de- 
nial to  some  of  our  citizens  of  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law. 

ETvery  American  was  disturbed  by  the 
prolonged  dispute  In  the  steel  industry 
and  the  protracted  delay  in  reaching  a 
settlement. 

We  are  all  relieved  that  a  setUement 
has  at  last  been  achieved  in  that  in- 
dustry. 

PVrcentagewlse.  by  this  settlement  the 
Increase  to  the  steel  companies  in  em- 
ployment costs  is  lower  than  In  any  prior 
waee  settlement  since  World  War  II. 

It  is  also  gratifying  to  note  that  de- 
spite the  increa.se  in  wages  and  benefits 
.s*  vera]  of  the  major  steel  producers  have 
announced  that  there  will  be  no  Increase 
in  steel  prices  at  this  time  The  national 
interest  demands  that  in  the  period  of 
industrial  peace  which  has  been  a.s.sured 
by  the  new  contract,  both  man.Rgpmfiit 
and  lab<  r  makf'  fv^'-y  pos.*:!M>'  pfTort  to 
incr»'a.s#.  ptfirifn<-y  and  prndurtjvity  in 
the  manufacture  of  ster-l  so  that  price 
increa-ses  can   be  avoided       I. Applause  1 
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One  of  the  lessons  of  this  story  is  that 
the  potential  danger  to  the  entire  Nation 
of  longer  and  greater  strikes  must  be 
met.  To  in.sure  agaiivst  such  possibilities 
we  must  of  course  depend  primarily 
upon  the  good  commonsense  of  the  re- 
sponsible individuals.  It  is  my  intention 
to  encourage  regular  di.scussions  be- 
tween management  and  labor  outside 
the  bar.:aiiiinK  table,  to  consider  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  as  well  as  their  mu- 
tual interest  in  the  maintenance  of  in- 
dustrial peace,  price  stability,  mcentive 
for  continuous  inve-stment  and  economic 
growth.  Both  the  Eocecutive  and  the 
Congress  will,  I  know,  be  watching  de- 
velopment* with  keenest  interest. 

To  me.  It  seems  almost  absurd  that 
the  United  Slates  should  recognize  the 
need,  and  so  earne.stly  to  .seek,  for  co- 
operation among  the  nation.';  unless  we 
can  achieve  voluntary,  dep^-ndabie,  abid- 
ing cooperation  among  the  important 
segments  of  our  own  free  society.  With- 
out such  cooperation  we  cannot  prosper. 

Failure  to  face  up  to  basic  i-ssues  in 
areas  other  than  those  of  labor-manage- 
ment can  cause  serious  strains  on  the 
firm  freedom  supports  of  our  society. 

Agriculture  is  one  of  these  areas. 

Our  basic  farm  laws  were  written  27 
years  ago.  in  an  emergency  effort  to  re- 
dress hardship  caused  by  a  worldwide 
depression.  They  were  continued — and 
their  economic  distortions  intensified — 
during  World  War  II  in  order  to  provide 
Incentives  for  production  of  food  needed 
to  sustain  a  war-torn  world. 

Today  our  farm  problem  is  totally 
different.  It  is  that  of  effectively  adjust- 
ing to  the  changes  caused  by  a  scientific 
revolution.  When  the  original  farm  laws 
were  written,  an  hours  farm  labor  pro- 
duced only  one-fourth  as  much  wheat 
as  at  present.  Farm  legislation  is  woe- 
fully out  of  date,  ineffective,  and  expen- 
sive.   ( Applause.  1 

F\)r  years  we  have  gone  on  with  an 
outmoded  system  which  not  only  has 
failed  to  protect  farm  income,  but  also 
has  produced  soaring,  tlireatening  sur- 
pluses. Our  farms  have  been  left  pro- 
ducing for  war  while  America  has  long 
been  at  peace. 

Once  again  I  urge  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  that  will  gear  production 
more  closely  to  markets,  make  costly 
surpluses  more  manageable,  provide 
greater  freedom  in  farm  operations,  and 
steadily  achieve  increased  net  farm  in- 
comes.    I  Applause! 

Another  issue  that  we  must  meet 
squarely  is  that  of  Lvmg  within  our 
means.  This  requires  restraint  in  ex- 
penditure, constant  reassessment  of  pri- 
orities, and  the  maintenance  of  stable 
prices. 

To  do  so  we  must  prevent  inflation 
Here  is  an  opponent  of  .so  many  eruises 
that  it  IS  sometimes  difflcull  to  recognize. 
But  our  clear  need  is  to  stop  continuous 
and  general  price  ri.ses — a  need  that  all 
of  us  can  see  and  feel 

To  prevent  steadily  rising  co^ts  and 
prices  calls  for  stern  self -discipline  by 
every  citizen  No  p«Mson,  city.  State,  or 
organized  group  can  afford  to  evade  the 
obligation  to  resii-t  inflation,  for  every 
single  American  pays  its  cripplijig  tax. 


Inflation's  ravat-es  do  not  end  at  the 
water  s  edge.  Increases  in  prices  of  the 
goods  we  sell  abroad  threaten  to  drive  us 
out  of  markets  that  once  were  securely 
ours.  Whether  domestic  prices,  so  high 
as  to  be  noncompetitive,  result  from  de- 
mands for  too-high  profit  margins  or 
from  increased  labor  costs  that  outrun 
growth  in  productivity,  the  final  result 
IS  .seriously  dama'-ing  to  tlie  Nation. 

We  must  fight  inflation  as  we  would  a 
fire  that  imperils  our  home.  Only  by  so 
doiiiiL-  can  we  prevent  it  from  destroying 
our  .salaries,  savmy.-.  pensions,  and  in- 
surance and  from  gnawing  away  the  very 
roots  of  a  free,  healthy  economy  and  the 
Nation  s  security. 

One  major  method  by  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  counter  inflation 
and  rising  prices  is  to  insure  that  its 
expenditures  are  below  its  revenues. 
I  Applause. 1  The  debt  with  which  we 
are  now  confronted  is  about  $290  billion. 
With  interest  charges  alone  now  cost- 
ing taxpayers  about  $9^2  billion,  it  is 
clear  that  this  debt  growth  must  stop. 
You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  despite  the 
unsettling  influences  of  the  recent  steel 
strike,  we  estimate  that  our  accounts 
will  show,  on  June  30.  this  year,  a  fa- 
vorable balance  of  approximately  $200 
million.     [Applause.] 

I  shall  present  to  the  Coni:rcss  for 
1961  a  balanced  budget.  (Applause. J  In 
the  area  of  defense,  expenditures  con- 
tinue at  the  record  peacetime  levels  of 
the  last  several  years.  With  a  single 
exception,  expenditures  in  every  major 
categor>-  of  health,  education,  and  wel- 
fare will  be  equal  to  or  greater  than 
last  year.  In  space  expenditures  the 
amounts  are  practically  doubled.  But 
the  overall  guiding  goal  of  this  budget 
is  national  need — not  resp>onse  to  specific 
group,  local,  or  political  Insistence 

Expenditure  increases,  other  than 
those  I  have  indicated,  are  largely  ac- 
counted for  by  the  increased  cost  of  leg- 
islation previously  enacted. 

I  repeat,  this  budget  will  be  a  balanced 
one.  Expenditures  will  be  $79,800  mil- 
lion. The  amount  of  income  over  outgo 
described  in  the  budget  as  a  surplus  to 
be  applied  against  our  national  debt  is 
$4,200  million.     (Applause! 

Personally  I  do  not  feel  that  any 
amount  can  be  properly  called  a  sur- 
plus as  long  £is  the  Nation  is  in  debt; 
I  prefer  to  think  of  such  an  item  as  a 
reduction  of  our  children's  inherited 
mortgage.  (Applau.'^e  1  And  once  we 
have  established  such  payments  as  nor- 
mal practices  we  can  profitably  make 
improvements  in  our  tax  structure  and 
thereby  truly  reduce  the  heavy  burdens 
of  taxation.  [Applause!  In  any  event 
this  one  reduction  will  save  taxpayers 
each  year  approxunately  S200  million 
in  interest  costs. 

This  favorable  balance  will  help  ea.^e 
pressures  in  our  credit  and  capital  mar- 
kets. It  will  enhance  the  confidence  of 
people  all  over  the  world  in  the  strength 
of  our  economy  and  our  currency  and 
in  our  individual  and  collective  ability 
to  be  fiscally  responsible. 

In  the  management  of  the  huge  pub- 
lic debt  the  Treasury  is  unfortunately 
not  free  of  artificial  barriers.  Its  ability 
to  deal  with  the  dilLcult  problems  in  this 


field  has  been  weakened  greatly  by  the 

unwiiliiigness  of  the  Congress  to  re- 
move archaic  restrictions.  The  need 
for  a  freer  hand  in  debt  manat;tment  is 
even  more  urgent  today  because  tiie 
costs  of  the  undesirable  financing  prac- 
tices which  the  Treasury  has  been 
forced  into  are  mounting.  Removal  of 
this  roadblock  has  hich  priority 
in  my  letaislative  recommendations. 
[Applause  J 

SLill  anollier  issue  relates  to  civil 
ru-iits  measures 

In  all  our  hopes  and  plans  for  a  bet- 
ter world  we  all  recocn.ze  that  prcvm- 
cial  and  racial  prejudices  must  be  com- 
bated. In  the  long  perspective  of  his- 
tory, the  ritht  to  vote  has  been  one  of 
the  strongest  pillars  of  a  free  society. 
Our  first  duty  is  to  protect  this  right 
against  all  encroachment.  In  spite  of 
constitutional  guarantees,  and  not- 
withstanding much  progress  of  recent 
years,  bias  still  deprives  some  persons 
m  this  country  of  equal  protection  of 
the  laws. 

Early  in  your  last  session.  I  recom- 
mended legislation  which  would  help 
eliminate  several  practices  discrimi- 
nating against  the  basic  rights  of  Amer- 
icans. The  Civil  Riphts  Commissjon  has 
developed  additional  constructive  recom- 
mendations I  hope  that  these  will  be 
amont;  the  matters  to  be  seriously  con- 
sidered m  the  current  .session.  I  trust 
that  Congress  will  thus  signal  to  the 
world  that  our  Government  is  striving 
for  equality  under  law  for  all  our  people. 
[Applause.! 

Each  year  and  in  many  ways  our 
Nation  continues  to  undergo  profound 
change  and  growth. 

In  thic  past  18  months,  we  have  hailed 
the  entry  of  two  more  States  of  the 
Union — Alaska  and  Hawaii.  We  salute 
these  two  western  stars 

Our  Vigorous  expansion,  which  we  all 
welcome  as  a  sign  of  health  and  vitality, 
is  many  sided.  We  are.  for  example, 
Witnessing  explosive  growth  in  metropol- 
itan areas. 

By  1975  the  metropolitan  areas  of  the 
United  States  Wili  occupy  twice  the  terri- 
tory they  do  today.  The  roster  of  urban 
problems  with  which  they  must  cope  is 
staggering.  They  involve  water  supply, 
cleaning  the  air.  adjusting  lc«cal  tax  .sys- 
tems, providmp  for  e.sr-ential  educational, 
cultural,  and  social  services,  and  destroy- 
ing thOvse  conditions  which  breed  delin- 
quency and  crime. 

In  meeting  these,  we  must,  if  we  value 
our  historic  freedoms,  keep  within  the 
traditional  framework  of  our  Federal 
system  with  powers  divided  between  the 
National  and  State  Governments.  The 
tmiqueness  of  this  system  may  confound 
the  casual  observer,  but  it  has  worked 
effectively  for  nearly  200  years. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  our  urban  and 
other  i^erplexing  problems  can  be  solved 
in  the  traditional  American  method.  In 
doing  .so  we  must  realize  that  nothing 
is  really  solved,  indeed  ruinous  tenden- 
cies are  set  in  motion  by  yielding  to  the 
deceptive  bait  of  the  "easy"  Federal  tax 
d.  liar.      [.'Applause.! 

Our  educational  system  provides  a 
ready  example.  All  recognize  the  vital 
necessity  of  having  modern  school  pianie, 
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well-qualifled  and  adequately  compen- 
sated teachers,  and  of  using  the  best 
possible  teaching  techniques  and  cur- 
riculums. 

We  cannot  be  comjrfacent  about  edu- 
cating our  youth. 

But  the  route  to  better  trained  minds 
Is  not  through  the  swift  administration 
of  a  Federal  hypodermic  or  sustained 
financial  transfusion.  The  educationi'I 
process,  essentially  a  local  and  personal 
responsibility,  cannot  be  made  to  leap 
ahead  by  crash,  centralized  governmen- 
tal action.     [Applause! 

The  administration  has  proposed  a 
carefully  reasoned  program  for  helpin.; 
eliminate  current  deficiencies.  It  is  de- 
signed to  stimulate  classroom  con.struc- 
tion,  not  by  substitution  of  Federal  dol- 
lars for  State  and  local  funds,  but  bv 
Incentives  to  extend  and  encourage  sta^-^ 
and  local  efforts.  Thus  approach  rejec's 
the  notion  of  F^eral  domination  or  con- 
trol. It  is  workable,  and  should  appeal 
to  every  American  interested  in  advance- 
ment of  our  educational  system  in  th'' 
traditional  American  way.  [Applause  1 
I  urge  the  Congress  to  take  action 
upon  it. 

There  is  one  other  subject  concerning' 
which  I  renew  a  recommendation  I  mad-.' 
in  my  state  of  the  Union  message  la.'^t 
January.  I  then  advised  the  Congress  of 
my  purpose  to  interLsiiy  o'xr  efforts  to  re- 
place force  with  a  rule  of  law  amen;?  na- 
tions. Prom  many  discu.'^sions  abroad, 
I  am  convinced  that  purpo.se  is  widely 
and  deeply  shared  by  other  peoples  and 
nations  of  the  world. 

In  the  same  mej^sage,  I  stated  that  our 
efforts  would  include  a  reexamination  of 
our  O'An  relation  to  the  International 
Court  of  Just.ce.  The  Court  was  estab- 
lished by  the  United  Nations  to  decide 
international  legal  disputes  between  na- 
tions. In  1946  we  accepted  the  Court's 
jurisdiction,  but  subject  to  a  reserva- 
tion of  the  right  to  determine  unilaterally 
whether  a  matter  lies  essentially  wiihin 
domestic  jurisdiction.  There  is  pending 
before  the  Senate,  a  resolution  which 
would  repeal  our  present  .self-judging' 
reservation.  I  support  that  resolution 
and  urge  its  prompt  pa.ssage.  [.'Ap- 
plause 1  If  this  is  done.  I  intend  to  urge 
similar  acceptance  of  the  Court's  juris- 
diction by  every  member  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Here  perhaps  Jt  Is  not  amiss  for  me 
to  say  a  personal  word  to  the  Member> 
of  the  Congress,  in  this  my  final  year  of 
office,  a  word  about  the  institutions  we 
respectively  represent  and  the  meaning,' 
which  the  relationships  between  our  tw  j 
branches  has  for  the  days  ahead. 

I  am  not  unique  as  a  Pi-esident  in  hav- 
ing worked  with  a  Congress  controlled 
by  the  opposition  party — except  that  r  > 
oiher  President  ever  did  it  for  quite  .-  :> 
long.  [Applause!  Yet  in  both  pr ; - 
sonal  and  official  relationships  we  hav^- 
weathered  the  .storms  of  the  past  5  years. 
For  this  I  am  deeply  grateful. 

My  deep  concei-n  in  the  next  12 
months,  before  my  successor  takes  offic^. 
Is  with  our  joint  congressional-executive 
duty  to  our  own  and  to  other  nation,- 
Acting-  upon  the  beliefs  l  have  express^  d 
here  today,  I  shall  devote  my  full  ener- 
gies to  the  tasks  at  hand,  whether  these 


involve  travel  for  promoting  great'T 
world  understanding,  negotiations  to  re- 
duce international  discord,  or  constant 
discussions  and  communications  with  the 
Congress  and  the  American  pe<:)ple  on 
issues  both  domestic  and  foreign. 

In  pursuit  of  these  objectives,  I  look 
forward  to.  and  shall  dedicate  myself  Uj. 
a  close  and  constructive  associauon  witli 
the  Congress. 

Every  minute  spent  in  Irrelevant  tn*''r- 
branch  wringline  is  i)recious  time  taken 
from  the  intelligent  initir.tinn  and  adop- 
tion of  coherent  policies  for  oui  na- 
tional .survival  and  prot'ress 

We  seek  a  common  goal — brighter  op- 
portunity f  ir  our  own  citizens  and  a 
world  peace  with  justice  for  all 

Before  us  and  our  friends  Ls  the  chal- 
len^ie  of  an  ideolocy  which,  f  )r  mnr  •  than 
four  decudei-,  has  trumpeted  abroad  Its 
purpose  of  eaining  iltimao^  virr/>ry  over 
all  fonns  of  government  at  var;.ance  with 

its  O^ATl. 

We  realize  that  however  much  we  re- 
pudiate the  tenets  of  imperialistic  com- 
m.unism,  it  represents  a  sri 'antic  enter- 
prise. Its  lenders;  mmp*-]  it>  «';•-> •f'cts  to 
subordinate  thfir  f^p^-l  m  f  i  i'^n  and 
.spir.t  and  p'>rs'->nal  d^-sires  for  some 
hoped  for  advantare  in  the  future. 

Ihe  C  n.ni :,i...-t.s  can  present  an  array 
of  m?.terial  accomplishments  over  the 
pa.st  15  years  ihat  lends  a  false  persua- 
siveness to  many  of  their  glittering 
promises  to  the  uncommitted  peoples. 

The  ccmnetitlon  they  provide  is  for- 
midabV.  We  so  recognize  It.  [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Bat  in  our  scale  of  values  we  place 
freedom  first.  Our  whole  national  ex- 
istence and  development  have  been 
geared  t  j  that  basic  concept  and  Ls  re- 
sponsible fur  Uie  position  of  free  world 
ieadersliip  to  wl-uch  we  have  succeeded. 

It  is  the  highest  prizt  that,  any  nation 
can  possess^  it  is  one  that  communism 
cm  never  offer.  And  America  s  record 
of  material  accocnplu^ment  in  freedom 
is  written  not  only  m  tiie  unparalleled 
prosperity  of  our  uv.  n  Nation,  but  in  the 
many  billions  we  have  devolt'd  to  the 
reconstruction  of  free  world  economies 
wrecked  by  World  Wur  II  and  m  Llie 
elTecuve  help  of  m.iny  more  buiions  we 
have  ^iven  .n  &av;nK  liie  mdpendeuce 
of  many  oUiers  tiireiUined  by  outside 
dunuiation. 

Assuredly  we  have  the  capacity  fc  r 
liandiiniT  the  problems  in  th."  new  f^ra  of 
the  world  s  history  we  are  now  entenn^' 

B  .1  we  mu.'-t,  use  ihat  capacity  in- 
tt'UiKentiy  a.nd  tirelessly,  regardless  of 
personal  .sacr;lice 

The  fi.ssur-  that  divides  our  political 
planet  le  deep  tnd  wide. 

We  live,  moreover,  in  a  .st  rm  rf 
semantic  disorder  in  which  old  labe;S  r.  ■ 
longer  faithfully  describe. 

P3bce  states  are  called  "people's  de- 
mocracies." 

Armed  cr.nquest  of  free  people  Ls  called 
"Lberation  " 

Such  .slippery  slogan."?  make  difficult 
the  problem  of  communicating  true  faith, 
facts,  and  beliefs 

We  must  make  clear  our  peaceful  In- 
tentions, our  aspimti'^ns  for  a  better 
world.     To  do  so,  we  must  use  language 


to  enlighten  the  mind,  not  as  the  in- 
strument of  the  studied  innuendo  and 
c.storter  of  tru'.h 

And  we  must  live  by  what  we  .sav 

On  my  recent  visit  I  d. slant  lands 
I  fouiid  one  statesman  after  anothrr 
eager  U:>  tell  me  f  the  elements  of  tlier 
government  I;  \t  had  been  borr  jwed 
from  fiur  A. men  an  Constitution,  ani 
from  the  inde.structiblr  ideals  .set  forth 
in  our  Declamt  on  of  Im'ependence. 

As  a  Nation  we  Uike  pride  that  our  own 
cnnstit.uonal  s\>lem.  and  the  ideals 
which  .su.'^•ta;n  it  have  l)oen  long  viewed 
a-  a  fountainhead  of  f.ef>doni 

By  our  every  word  and  actim  we  must 
strive  t/1  mak'^  o'i'->-,^i-.c<5  uorthv  of  this 
trust,  ever  'nindfui  that  an  accumulat.on 
of  seeminply  minor  t^nc roar h menu*  upon 
freedom  <'rHdu;!llv  could  breiik  down  tlie 
entire  fabric  of  a  frf^r  s<x-iety 

8o  persuaded,  we  shall  get  on  with  the 
task  b<>fore  us. 

So  dedicated,  and  with  faith  fn  the 
Almiphty,  humanity  shall  one  day 
Rchif've  the  unity  in  freedom  to  which 
all  m»'n  h.ave  a'^pired  fmm  the  dawn  of 
time      [Applause,  thf"   MerrtxT''  ri'^ing  ] 

At  1  oclock  and  18  m;nut»-5  p  m  the 
President,  accompanied  by  fhf^  commit- 
tee of  escort  r  tirfxi  fmm  'hf  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Hepres<'ntative5 

The  Doorkeeper  escorted  the  Invited 
guests  from  the  Chamber  m  the  following 
order: 

The  Amba.«ssador?f  Ministers,  and 
Charges  d'Affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

Thp  Chief  .Justiee  of  the  United  .''tates 
and  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  members  of  the  President's  Cabi- 
net. 


JOINT  SESSION  DISSOI.VKD 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  d(>clarcs 
the  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses  now 
dissolved. 

Thereupon  'at  1  o'clork  and  ?!?  min- 
utes p  m  .  the  joint  session  of  the  two 
Houses  was  di.sjwilved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired  to 
their  Chamber. 


THE  PRESTDENTF   MESSAGE 

Mr  MrCf^RM.ACK  Mr  Fpeak'^r.  T 
move  that  the  mes.sage  of  the  }*rcsident 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
\V!;ole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
and  ordered  printed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


adjour.n\:en'i  until  m-'^nday 

NEXT 

Mr  MrCOfiMACK.  Mr  .Speiiker.  I 
ask  uianimou.s  rorusent  t^.at  when  the 
Hou.se  adjourns  Uxiay  it  adjourn  U)  meet 
on  Monday  next 

The  Si'E^*»Ji>.R  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sac hu.seii.s  * 

Ihere  was  no  (tbjecti  >n. 


RECES.'? 
Th.e  ^•■E.MTER,    The  House  wOI  stand 
in  r-jcc.:;   until  2  o'clock,   tod^y. 
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.Accordingly  (at  1  o'clock  and  25  m.n- 
ut.«\s  p  m  » .  the  House  stood  in  rectss  unt.l 
2  oclock  pjn. 


AFTE3i  RECE.SS 
The  rece.s.s  having  expired.  UjC  Houso 
was  called   to  oracr   by   the  Speaker   at 
2  oclock  aiKl  3  m.nutes  pjn. 


SPECIAL  OPwDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent.  c>ermJssion  to 
hddress  the  Hou.se,  following  the  legis- 
lat  ve  program  and  any  spc-cia'  orders 
hf  re'ofore  entered,  whs  priinte<l  to  • 

Mr    R<x»-rvKLT.  on  Monday  next,  for  1 

Mr  Rhodes  of  Arizona,  for  30  min- 
ute's, fui  'IT.ursday,  January  14,  1960 

M:  Flood,  lor  2  hours,  on  Wednes- 
day. January  13. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  1  hour,  on  January  22 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  liimois,  for  1  hour,  on 
February  15. 


exti-:nsiun  of  remarks 

By  unanimous  consent  permi.s,'ion  to 
extend  remark.'  in  the  CoNCRK-ssicNf l 
Reoord,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr  WoiF  in  two  in.stances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr  DoTLE  and  to  Include  extraneous 
ma' ter 

.Mr  .'^rRATTON  and  to  Include  extrane- 
ous matter 

Mr  RrvCTs  of  South  Carolina  and  to 
include  an  address  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia,  the  Honorable 
Hkrman  TM.vAD<ir  to  tlie  fund-raising 
dinner  of  the  IVmocratic  Party  of  South 
(arohna 

Mr.  I.1A.VE  in  two  instnncr-!  and  to  in- 
cl  ide  extraneous   mnttrr 

Mr.  .IoHNR<^  N  of  Wi.sronsin  and  to  in- 
cl  ide  extraneiius  matter 

Mr  HoFFUfN  of  Mirhiean  and  to  in- 
clucie  extraneou.s  iiatter 

Mr  JtMSEN  and  to  include  extraneous 
rr.a"  ter 

'At  tlie  request  of  Mr  Baldwtn  and  to 
Include  extraneous  n.atu-r  the  follow- 
ing   I 

Mr.  yuiE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.   COLLIFR. 

Mr    HoRAN 
Mr   Bkckek 

Mr   Baldwin. 

Mr.  Ray 

Mr.  Rxtc«  of  Tennessee. 

'At  tlie  reriue^r  of  Mr  Alfkbt  and  to 
induce  extrai.eouf  matter,  the  foilow- 
iro;    I 

Mr  Anfuso  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Cellkb  ui  three  insuuices 
Mr.  PnciNSJu  in  five  ULstancei,. 


THE    L.^TE    I:lCH.\Rn    M.    SliCPSON 


TheSPE.AKl 

the  gentleman 
Pentun  . 

Mr.  ^^•lNTO^ 
is  heavy  in  con 
already  know.  1 
our  distingui.sJ 
the  Honorable 
CVI 10 


IR.     The  Chair  recoenizes 
from  Penn.sylvania    (Mr 

Mr.  Speaker,  ray  heart 
firming  what  mo.st  of  you 
ind  tjiat  is  the  passing  of 
ed   fnerd  and  colleague. 

tlOlARD   M     SlMlSON 


While  we  have  known  that  Dicx  Sncp- 
soN  has  been  precariously  ill  it  has  been 
our  corLstant  and  fervent  prayer  that  his 
normal  health  would  be  regained  and  he 
W'juld  be  returned  to  thLs  House  whicli  he 
loved  so  well  and  which  he  served  in  a 
manner  that  brought  credit  to  himself 
and  ills  country. 

Death  is  a  .'^hock  at  any  time  but  it  is 
doubly  so  wiien  it  comes  to  someone  so 
clof  o  to  yoii 

A  tall,  rugi'ed.  dark-haired  man  of 
Scotc!i-lii:-.h  ai.cesiry.  Dicx  Sn*PSON  s 
roots  were  duy  deep  m  the  central  Penn- 
.sylvania .'Mill  on  vhich  his  forebears 
s<  tiled  .shor'ly  aft*'r  tiie  Revolutionary 
War  His  pat<>mal  grandfather.  J 
Riuidolph  Sirnp.<:  in,  who  v.-as  wounded 
in  the  liai Ue  of  .Antietain  while  fightinn 
with  thi'  li;.SLh  Pennsylvania  Vclunteers. 
founded  till  family's  in.surance  business 
interests  in  HunLuigdon,  which  Dick 
hiin.s/  If  ran  until  he  turned  them  over 
U)  hi.s  youi.trcr  brothers  s<.'  that  he  could 
concentrate  on  bringing  good  govern- 
ment ti~>  Wavhinpton. 

Richard  Mi  r ray  Simpson  was  bom  a 
"century  baby"  on  Aupust  30,  1900.  the 
hr.'-i  son  of  V.a:-!'  n  B  and  Sue  M.  Simp- 
son, in  the  central  Pennsylvania  tov^n 
of  HuntiPjcrdoi,  As  a  boy.  he  u.sed  to 
'walk  the  pole  lines  to  d.scover  downed 
wnres  or  other  reasons  for  !X)wer  failure.s 
m  el-.ctric  .service  furnished  by  Warren 
Simpson's  Raystown  Water  Power  Co  , 
a  bus.ness  the  fatlier  founded  in  1914  by 
rtamm.ng  the  liay.-iown  Branch  of  tl^e 
Juniata  Iij\er. 

WheneviT  a  customer  in  Huntingdon. 
Mount  Union,  and  several  surroundine 
smaller  t4^)wns  re}X)rt<Hi  the  failure  Dicx 
and  a  y  )unrer  brother  named  Ted  would 
bct'in  a;  opposite  ends  of  th'^  S-mile-loni- 
powerline  and  walk  toward  each  other 
until  one  of  them  either  discovered  a 
wire  tliat  had  be-^n  downed  by  weather 
or  othrr  conditions  or  they  met  without 
success  midway  alone  the  route  When 
thitt  hap!>enfd.  Ihere  was  nothing  to  do 
but  s'art  all  ovt  i  arain 

Dicks  early  schooling  was  in  the 
Huntingdon  grammar  schools  and  at 
Huntinpdon  Hirh  from  which  he  erad- 
uattd  m  1918  at  ihe  ape  of  18.  to  enter 
the  Army  as  a  World  War  I  soldier  in 
the  Tank  Corps  His  .Army  service  was 
at  Raloieh  N  C  and  the  war  had  ended 
bc'fore  his  tank  unit  had  completed  train- 
ing tor  slupment  over.seas 

Retumin«?  to  Huntimrdon.  Drrx 
worked  for  the  power  company  and  did 
odd  jobs  around  the  J  R.  and  W.  B 
Simpson  Insurance  Co.  for  several 
months  before  entering  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  in  1919.  There  his  su-e 
and  speed  made  him  a  natural  for  foot- 
ball, and  he  play(>d  first -string  left 
tackle  for  Pop  Warner's  great  Pitt  teams 
of  1919  thmuph  li>22 

Pr>llow!nP'  his  graduation,  DrcK  again 
returned  to  Huntingdon  to  go  to  work  m 
his  father's  busine.s.'--  From  the  start, 
his  father— with  the  mem-^ry  of  his  own 
t<  rms  in  the  house  of  representatives  at 
ihirrisburg  and  his  ambition  to  run  for 
Cons'ress  fresh  in  hi.s  mind — began  to 
talk  a  political  eareer  for  his  oldest  boy. 
That  and  a  law  .school  degree  for  Dick 
we'-o  .h:.s  f  -ndest  hopes;  and,  U.cu£h  it 


took  many  years,  he  lived  to  see  the  ful- 
fillment of  both. 

It  took  10  years,  for  example,  for  Dick 
to  actually  get  around  to  running  for 
political  ofBce — and  even  when  he  first 
ran.  he  lost  a  Republican  primary  fight 
for  nomination  to  the  State  assembly 
in  1933.  Two  years  later  he  ran  again, 
was  elected,  and  served  two  terms  in 
Harrisburg  before  being  elected  to  the 
75th  Congress  in  a  special  election  on 
May  11,  1937.  He  has  been  in  Congress 
ever  since. 

When  he  came  to  Congress  Dick 
learned  that  tlie  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  which  he  was  assigned  con- 
cerned itself  primarily  with  law.  At 
once  he  took  immediate  action  which 
has  been  typical  of  his  congressional 
service  ever  .since.  In  the  fall  of  1937. 
he  l)egan  to  study  law  at  Georgetown  at 
nieht.  earning  his  degree  in  1942,  4  years 
later. 

In  addition  to  being  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  Ways  and  Mear^  Com- 
mittee. Dir-K  earned  a  congressional 
reputation  for  himself  as  an  expert  in 
tax  matters,  social  security  legislation, 
recinrocal  trade  agreements,  and  the 
tariff. 

Dick  was  vice  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican conference  of  the  House,  secretary 
and  member  of  the  Republican  policy 
committee  of  the  House,  secretary  and 
member  of  the  Republican  committee  on 
committees  in  the  House,  and  chairman 
of  the  National  Republican  Congres- 
sional Campaign  Committee.  His  dis- 
trict, the  Pennsylvania  18th  represents 
8  souiii-c(  ntral  Penn.'^ylvania  counties, 
with  a  population  of  more  than  360,000 
people. 

Dick's  first  wife,  the  former  Grace 
Metz.  died  on  March  6  1945,  leaving  two 
daughters.  Susan  and  Bar'oara.  On  June 
12.  1948,  Dick  married  the  former  Mrs. 
Mae  J  Cox,  of  Seattle.  Wash  .  a  widow 
with  three  sons.  James.  Edward,  and 
Joseph.  A  daugliter.  Kay  Josephine, 
was  bom  to  the  Simpson-Cox  union. 
The  family  resides  at  5205  Lawn  Way. 
Kenwood,  Md. 

Dick  SmpsoR's  appointment  to  the 
most  important  corigressional  election 
job.  m  the  province  of  his  Republican 
colleagues  to  bestow,  came  as  no  sur- 
prise to  those  who  have  known  and 
worked  with  "Dick  Simpsoh  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. "  as  he  was  known  to  his  col- 
leagues both  in  and  cut  cf  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

As  a  longtime  member  cf  the  joint 
Senate-House  conference  committees  on 
various  tax  and  other  legislation.  Dtck 
was  invaluable  to  his  party,  hks  district, 
and  his  Nation. 

Congressman  Richard  M.  Sncp^ON  held 
the  love  and  respect  of  every  Meml)er 
of  tliis  House,  be  he  friend  or  foe. 

Dick  was  the  type  of  citizen  who  Is 
so  greatly  needed  in  our  country  today. 
A  real  American,  and  having  worked  liLs 
way  up  through  life,  he  was  a  living  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
hard  work  and  individual  initiative. 

There  never  was  a  finer  exponent  of 
the  free  enterprise  system  that  has  made 
tlie  United  States  the  greatest  country 
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of  all.  Dick  Simpson's  belief  in  his  fel- 
fellow  man.  his  strong  character,  and  his 
will  to  assist  all,  endeared  him  to  men 
and  women  m  all  walks  of  life. 

The  greatest  fault  and  personal  handi- 
cap of  some  public  leaders  is  that  they 
lack  the  courage  of  their  convictions 
But  this  above  all  could  not  be  said  of 
Dick  Slmpson  for  he  knew  there  is  no 
"middle  of  the  road,"  there  is  only  the 
right  or  wrong  side.  Dick  Simpson  al- 
ways tried  to  be  on  the  right  side.  He 
was  a  courageous  and  conscientious  cru- 
sader in  behalf  of  his  community,  hi.s 
State,  and  his  Nation. 

Dick  Simpson's  achievements  and  .suc- 
cess were  his  own.  I  feel  from  my  clo'-e 
association  with  him  in  recent  years. 
that  he  found  much  self-satisfaction  m 
a  job  well  done.  In  his  spoken  senti- 
ments you  could  find  the  touch  of  some- 
thing softly  spoken,  but  where  forceful- 
ness  and  agfre.ssive  convictions  were 
needed,  he  operated  with  great  effective- 
ness. Never  was  Dick  Simpson  guilty 
of  quiet  acquiescence  to  a  wrong — one 
of  the  greatest  tributes  that  can  be  paid 
to  any  man. 

For  years  to  come  Dick  Simpson's 
death  will  be  keenly  felt  in  many  places, 
areas  which  he  loved,  and  which  loveci 
him.  The  Nation  has  lost  an  outstand- 
ing leader  and  we  have  lost  a  sterling 
friend. 

The  heartfelt  sympathy  of  myself  ani 
my  family,  together  wi'uh  that  of  our 
Pennsylvania  congressional  delegation. 
as  well  as  Dicks  countless  friends  in  all 
walks  of  life,  go  out  to  his  beloved  fam- 
ily in  their  great  sorrow. 

My  fervent  prayer  is  that  God  w;i; 
strengthen  his  good  wife  nr.d  his  loved 
ones  to  carry  on  in  the  days  ahead  and 
to  help  keep  the  Simpson  name  the  fine 
symbol  of  Americanism  that  it  ha.s  st-ood 
for,  in  so  many  years  of  life  and  proi^- 
ress  in  our  State  and  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from    Pennsylvania     [Mr.    "V.a.v    Zandt;, 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
death  of  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
Dick  Simpso.v,  affects  me  deeply. 

Dick,  as  he  has  been  known  to  his 
countless  friends,  was  born  and  reared 
not  too  many  miles  from  my  hometown 
of  Altoona,  Pa.,  and  for  years  we  have 
represented  adjoining  congressional  dis- 
trict*. I  learned  to  know  Dick  Simpson 
during  his  high-school  and  college  days, 
and  followed  his  athletic  career  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  where  he  played 
tackle  on  the  football  team  under  the 
famous  coach  "Pop  '  'Warner. 

After  graduation  in  1923,  he  entered 
the  business  field,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
election  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  As- 
sembly, in  1935,  he  was  engaged  in  the 
insurance  and  bonding  business.  Later, 
upon  the  death  of  Representative  Ben- 
jamin K,  Pocht.  Dick  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  where  he  ha.s 
served  continuously  since  the  75th  Con- 
gress. During  his  congressional  career, 
Dick  found  time  to  study  law  at  George- 
town University,  where  he  received  his 
law  degree  in  1942. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Dick  established  himself  a.s 
an  outstanding  legislator  giving  his  lime 


and  efforts  at  all  times  in  di.schareing  his 
duties  on  the  national  scene  lie  also 
endeared  himself  to  the  membership  of 
the  House  which  earned  him  the  title  as 
a  real  friend  of  all  his  colleagues.  To 
Dick' 5  credit  today  t.here  are  many  laws 
on  the  statute  books  in  which  he  played 
a  major  part  m  thieir  enactment.  These 
laws  :ouch  many  fieii.s  at  yuvernment 
and  are  of  gr^-at  benefit  to  the  .American 
people  as  a  whole  Tliey  stand  as  a 
monument  to  his  eiforts  as  a  State  and 
National  Ick-Litcr 

In  addition  to  all  the  tmie  and  effort 
that  Dick  applied  to  his  resp  n.'^ibililies 
ac  a  N'emoer  of  the  Hou.se  of  Represent- 
atives he  gave  freely  of  his  energy  in  sup- 
port of  the  two-party  system  thau  is  one 
of  the  pillars  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. Being  a  Republican  he  naturally 
contriouted  m  m.my  ways  to  his  party, 
but  especially  was  his  outstanding  lead- 
ership felt  by  his  chairman.=hip  of  the 
Repu'olican  congressional  committee 
His  daties  m  this  capacity  caused  him 
to  travel  nationwide  as  he  gave  to  all  of 
us  m  :he  House  who  are  Republicans  his 
eneoura-;ement  and  advice  in  our  politi- 
cal campaigns. 

It  can  b»  truly  said  that  many  of  us  on 
the  Elepublican  side  of  the  House  owe 
our  presence  here  in  a  large  measure  to 
the  interest  Dick  Simpson  took  in  our 
election  campaigns, 

Am:>ng  Dick  Simpson's  many  fine  at- 
tributes is  th"  great  love  he  had  for  his 
home  and  family.  As  busy  as  he  was, 
Dilk  gave  to  his  good  wife  Mae  and  the 
children  the  devotion  of  a  real  father, 
and  they  returned  his  love  in  equal  meas- 
ure. The  passing  of  Dick  Simpson  while 
denyi:ig  his  wife  and  children  his  com- 
panionship has  left  them  a  precious 
iegacj  of  a  useful  and  active  life  which 
Will  be  a  benediction  to  them  as  they  re- 
flect en  his  memory  as  a  husband  and 
father.  To  his  wife  Mae  and  children 
and  to  his  brothers  and  sisters.  I  express 
my  s'.icere  sympathy  in  the  great  loss 
they  .lave  su.stained.  May  God  grant 
my  good  friend  Dick  Simpson  eternal 
rest. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Hal- 

LECK  1 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  a  truly  heavy  heart  that  I  arise 
today  and  attempt  to  e.xpress,  with  mere 
words,  my  sorrow  at  the  death  of  a  long- 
time and  valued  friend,  Richard  Simp- 
son-. 

As  I  look  over  events  of  his  life,  I  am 

struck  with  the  similarity  of  many  to 
those  of  my  own  life. 

There  was  a  difference  of  only  a  few 
days  in  our  ages. 

We  both  studied  law,  Ixnh  ram*-  to  the 
Congre-ss  as  a  result  of  spfc.al  el-'ctions. 
and  both  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Republican  congressional  committee. 

My  friendship  with  Dick  Simpson 
dates  back  t*3  his  first  campaign  days, 
when  it  wa.s  my  pleasure  to  speak  on 
behali'  of  Ins  cand.dacy  at  a  meeting  in 
his  hometown  of  Huntingdon,  Pa. 

I  was  impressed  from  the  start  with 
DicK'i,  great  vigor,  his  stalwart  refusal 
to  compromise  political  principles  for  ex- 
pediericy.  and  the  eloquence  with  which 
he  pu    forth  his  con vi^;  Lions. 


However,  it  Is  not  my  purpose  at  thi.s 
time  to  enumerate  the  virtues  or  the 
talents  of  our  departed  colleague.  Dick 
Simpson,  because  of  his  qualities  of  lead- 
ership, was  well  enough  known  to  the 
Members  of  this  House  so  that  no  such 
recital  is  needed  from  me. 

But  I  do  want  to  say  that  the  fine  con- 
tributions he  made  to  his  district,  his 
party,  and  his  country  justified  com- 
pletely my  early  evaluation  of  Dick 
Simpson  as  a  potentially  outstanding 
public  servant. 

I  am  sure  I  voice  the  sentiments  of 
many  others  here  today  when  I  say  that 
for  me  the  lass  of  Dick  Simpson  Is  one 
of  those  tragedies  I  simply  Jmd  difficult 
to  believe. 

It  Is  particularly  hard  to  believe  be- 
cause In  my  mind  I  always  have  associ- 
ated Dick  Simpson  with  strength :  phys- 
ical strength;  strength  of  character; 
strength  of  purpose.  But  his  death  is 
another  reminder  to  us  of  man  s  mortal- 
ity and  that  mercifully,  perhaps,  no  one 
knows  who  next  among  us  may  be  called, 
or  when. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  our  duty  to  go  about 
our  appomted  tasks,  taking  such  conso- 
lation as  we  can  in  the  knowledge  that 
great  friends  such  as  Dick  Simpson 
served  their  Nation  well  and  that  all  of 
us  are  better  for  having  known  their 
friendship. 

To  Mrs.  Simp.son  and  the  family.  I 
offer  my  heartfelt  sympathies  in  their 
untimely  bereavement. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Mills]. 

Mr.  MILLS  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
great  sadness  that  I  ri-se  to  pay  respects 
to  our  departed  friend  and  colleague. 
Richard  M.  Simpson.  As  a  result  of 
learning  this  morning  of  the  passing  of 
my  rlose  friend,  the  admired  and  re- 
spected ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  our 
beloved  colleague.  I  am  deeply  grieved. 
We  were  greatly  disturbed  when  we 
received  word  that  he  had  undergone, 
very  suddenly,  a  serious  operation.  We 
devoutly  hoped  that  he  would  aeain  be 
at  our  side  when  this  Congress  convened 
yesterday  and  we  were  greatly  shocked 
when  we  later  received  some  indication 
of  the  deep  seriousness  of  his  sudden  ill- 
ness. It  is  difficult  for  me  today  to  ex- 
press the  dept"h  of  my  feeling  on  the 
loss  of  my  friend. 

Dick  Simpson  served  his  district  and 
his  Nation  for  many  years  with  honor 
and  great  distinction.  His  influence,  and 
the  warmth  of  his  friendship,  however, 
extended  far  beyond  the  borders  of  his 
congressional  district. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  working  closely 
with  Dick  Simpson  over  a  period  of  many 
years  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  I  came  to  know  him  as  only 
true  friends  can  know  one  another.  We 
reposed  great  confidence  in  each  other. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  trusted 
Dick  Simpson  completely  and  mv  trust 
was  never  misplaced.  He  was  a  man  of 
his  word,  utterly  and  completely  The 
depth  of  his  Integrity  and  his  sincerity 
was  well  known  to  all  of  his  friends,  not 
only  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mrans  and  in  the  House  of  Keprcsenta- 


tives.    but    across    the    breadth    of    tlie 
Nation. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean.-:, 
the  Congress,  he  Nation,  iiave  suflered  a 
great  loss  in  t  le  dL^aUi  of  Dick  Simpson. 
His  warm  hand  of  friend-ship  will  be 
sorely  mi.s.sed  His  brilliant  mind,  so 
quick  to  grasjj  tl^ie  Issue,  so  capti'oie  in 
developing  a  solution,  will  be  sorely 
misled.  The  strength  with  which  he 
fought  for  those  principles  in  which  he 
believed  const .tuted  a  part  of  his  char- 
acter acknowledged  by  all  with  whom  he 
came  into  co.ntact.  Any  difference  in 
our  views  on  l&suc-^  on  occasion  never 
exerted  any  Irfluence  on  our  clase  per- 
sonal friendship. 

To  his  dear  wife  and  children,  and  to 
his  brothers  rnd  &;.<^ters.  I  extend  my 
deep,  heartfelt  sympathy  Perhaps  they 
can  take  sorre  measure  of  solace  in 
knowing  that  Dick  left  not  only  a  mon- 
ument of  public  service  to  his  Nation, 
but  also  a  wa-mth  of  frlend.'^hip  which 
will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  who  were 
privileged  to  enioy  it 

Mr.  FENTON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  distin '^n■^■h'xl  gentleman  from 
Massachu.«5ett-s  i  Mr   Marttn  i 

Mr.  M.ARTN  Mr.  Speake-.  words 
do  not  flow  easily  when  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  of  my  oldest  and  closest 
friends.  While  his  dr.ith  was  not  un- 
expected— we  all  knew  f <:  r  .several  days 
how  dangeroivS  his  rendition  was — we 
all  hoped  that  throiieh  .sorn.-  miracle  he 
might  live     l-\d4'  decidt-d  othei-^i.te. 

To  know  Dick  Simpson  wa.«  to  love 
Mm  Hr  u  a.<;  ii  man  of  liir  hiche'^t  char- 
acter H.  ;x».<;se.s.';ed  a  brilliant  mind  and 
he  AM-s  a,s  he  nest  as  the  day  is  Jong 
Dick  Simpson  never  w«  nt  bark  on  his 
word  or  on  a  friend  In  h»s  life  It  wr»s 
these  fine  virt  jes  that  bcMind  him  to  his 
friends  witli  a  ?r;p  of  sUi'l 

A.s  <i  memoer  of  Uic  Ways  &nd  Mear^s 
r  .mrnitUT  he  wa.s  a  rrsnurcrful  fiehter 
f'  r  American  indiistr.e'S.  Ik)m  in  the 
great  SUt«  of  Pennsylvania,  he  knew 
the  value  of  indu.'^trv  in  providing  jobs 
for  the  workin  '  ;>«  oplr  an  i  he  wa.s  ever 
a  champion  cf  ieeis;  ition  that  would 
keep  them  .^tr<<  itr  and  vigorous 

P  v'.CN. T  ,  nat  r:  ranizat.t>n.tl  abil- 
ity, he  »a.,  d;.ift.-d  to  l>e  chairman  of 
the  Repubhcan  conKre.s.sional  c.im[>;tiFn 
committee.  Dick  entered  into  the  work 
with  entl.  i-sla.sm  l>eca,i.<v  bo  believed 
^^  >n  ughiy  m  h:s  ..arty  and  his  hean 
w  -;  ;n  h'.s  w  )rk  Pri.s.<;..''s.pd  of  great 
pny  ical  strencth.  he  carn«j  both  bur- 
dens, as  wfU  as  his  own  distnct  and 
Congres.sior;al  *ork.  witli  m;nute  att.en- 
tion.  He  lo\ed  to  work  for  rau.ses  h' 
believed  in.  ai.d  the  hour?  he  dev  ted  t< 
his  work  were  <  ndles.s 

In  recent  m  .rif.  s  h>  ta-'-k  ».i>  not  an 
easy  one.  but  Dick  bore  his  burdens 
without  compUmt.  He  foueht  for  what 
he  believtxl  wi.s  right  even  if  forced  t- 
battle  alone  i  >r.'.y  m  recent  weeks  it 
*-as  noticed  he  wiws  beiiic  affected  bv  -.■s 
work,  and  he  was  unreal  in  take  a  litMi 
vacation,  but  :  i:  k  v^  ..>:  ;.,,;  quit.  He 
insisted  on  m;iki:iK  a  campaign  trip  to 
Cahfdrnia  when  it  wiis  obvious  he  should 
be  under  check  in  a  ho.spitai. 

Today  one  of  our  able-^-t  and  one  of 
our  mot  beloAfMi  M''mb«'rs  is  dead,  and 
we  mueed  aio  sud  a:  his  uniiint  ;y  ueath 


He  died  for  his  country  Just  as  surely  as 
If  he  fell  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Dick  Simpson  was  devoted  to  his  work 
to  the  very  end. 

I  recall  as  if  it  were  yesterday  when 
Dick  first  came  liere  and  from  then  our 
friendship  started.  I  liad  know^n  Inm  m 
the  campaign  and  was  helpful  m  bring- 
ing about  his  elecuon  as  chairman  of 
the  con^-ressional  campaign  committee. 
So.  having  been  privileged  to  enjoy  li.s 
fneiidiJiip  from  the  ver>-  first  instance,  I 
leained  quickly  what  a  great  character 
he  p<jbsfs.sed.  That  fnend-ship  became 
f-tronk'er  as  Uie  days  passed. 

To  his  sweet  and  devoted  wife,  Mae, 
a.«  well  as  to  ail  members  of  ins  family, 
1  ex' end  my  deepest  sympatiiy,  and  I 
siiare  U^.eir  great  pnel.  A  great  Ameri- 
can has  been  cai.ed  to  immortality.  This 
world  is  richer  and  bttter  for  hLs  having 
lived.  His  work  w^ill  never  be  forgotten 
He  will  always  be  remembered  by  h.s 
con^jUUienifi  and  by  hl^  many  associates 
in  his  work.  He  believed  in  America,  and 
to  build  a  better  cx)untry  he  gave  h.s 
bfe.  S<j  uxlay  1  join  with  you  ;n  express- 
ing mj  sincere  sympathy  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family  and  bidd.ng  a  fond 
farewell  to  a  dead  comrade. 

Mr.  FENTON  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvama  (Mr. 
DactsI. 

Mr.  r.\GUE.  Mr  Speaker,  this  Ten- 
press  and  the  Nation  lia^s  suffered  an 
irrep-arabie  loss  in  tlie  tragic  passing  of 
our  esteemed  and  distinguished  cxjI- 
league,  the  Honorable  Rithard  M.  SI^^p- 
SON.  and  we  stand  'oereft  of  one  of  th'^ 
ablest  and  most  dedicated  Members  ih..- 
House  has  ever  had.  In  addition  we 
who  counted  ourselves  .jnong  hs  closest 
friends  are  heartbroken  a.s  we  contem- 
plate this  going  away  of  one  who  was 
constant  m  h.s  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  others  and  wliose  unfailing  availabil- 
ity for  service  to  his  colleagues  on  both. 
sides  of  the  aisle  was  one  of  tiie  brighter 
exi>enences  of  this  congressional  assign- 
ment. 

As  fnan  steps  back  into  the  wings  of 
this  life's  stage  a  Higher  Power  comes 
into  view  and  it  is  in  a  f.rm  reliance  on 
the  Masters  promise  that  we  are  reas- 
sured as  our  beloved  friend  crosses  to 
the  other  shore.  We  cannot  fathom  the 
inscrutable  ways  of  the  .Aim  ch.iy  but  we 
are  civrnfoi-u^i  by  His  j  romise  that  we 
shaii  ;x'  reunited  with  those  whom  we 
have  loved  and  .ost  for  aw  hile. 

The  o:.e  vhos<  pomp  away  we  mourn 
was  a  stalwart  citizen  and  a  ereat  fnend 
to  have  by  one's  .<side  when  the  goinp 
bete.me  rough  We  shall  nevt  r  forget 
his  many  kindnesses  ana  we  know  that 
tiie  .Tfat  host  of  his  friends  will  keep 
hu  memory  forever  green. 

To  his  beloved  wife  and  children  goes 
our  deepe.st  s\Tnpathy  and  v.e  shall  be 
Giligent  fi>r  their  continued  welfare  as 
we  know  cur  depmrt*  d  o  Ilea  true  would 
have  been  for  our  loved  ones  had  we 
been  in  his  place.  Theirs  is  the  con- 
.st)laUf  n  th;.  t  c  >mes  from  the  knowleder 
that  the  one  Departed  starved  his  country 
with  honor  and  distinction  in  both  pe:ice 
and  war  and  that  in  every  time  and  cir- 
cumstance he  re;)Osed  an  unwaverinc 
fa.th  in  his  God  It  is  now  to  that  all- 
narcilul   Father   t:,at   we    commend   hii 


spirit  and  it  is  to  His  care  that  we  com- 
mend all  those  who  remain  to  mourn. 
Mr.  FENTON.     Mr.   Speaker.   I  yield 
now   to   the  dean  of   the   Pennsyivaiua 

delegation  I  Mr.  WaltkbI. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
of  the  death  of  Dick  Simpson  cast  a 
cloud  of  gloom  over  the  entire  State  of 
Pennsylvama.  It  will  be  a  long  while  m 
hfting. 

Dick  Simpson  was  known  and  re- 
spected by  thousands  of  Pennsjlvamans 
because  of  his  human  character,  his  hon- 
esty and  his  stanch  and  abiding  belief 
in  the  institutioiu  of  our  beloved  Repub- 
lic. All  of  us  are  poii:ig  to  miss  Dicks 
words  in  debate.  Whether  we  agreed 
with  him  or  not,  we  were  certain  that  he 
enunciated  a  policy  that  he  believed  in 
and  that  he  sincerely  thought  was  m  the 
best  interests  of  America.  The  State  of 
Pennsylvania  has  lost  a  great  son.  The 
Union  has  lost  a  wise  and  experienced 
statesman.  V>'e  of  tlie  House  have  lost 
a  beloved   friend. 

To  the  m(  mbers  of  his  family  I  ex- 
tend my  deepest  and  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Mr  FENTON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ilimois  iMr. 
Arfndsi. 

Mr  AFIENDS  Mr.  Speaker,  ofttimes 
it  is  .said  that  words  are  empty."  How 
true  that  may  be  on  occasion.  Today  I 
feel  sure  that  this  entire  House  m  ember - 
sliip  feels  an  extraordinary-  lass  m  the 
passing  of  Dick  Simpson.  Words  uttered 
here  today  come  from  the  heart  of  all  of 
us  on  this  sad  occasion,  yet  mine  sf-rm 
U)  empty  in  trying  to  convey  my  leelmg 
of  emptmess  itself. 

Dick  Simfson  was  a  man.  I  mean  it 
the  way  it  is  staled.  He  wi\s  a  m^an  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  He  was 
strong,  rugfed,  a  man  of  prmciple  and 
convictions  on  wiiich  he  was  always 
ready  t-o  .stand  He  plotted  hi?  course. 
and  he  had  the  courage  to  follow  the 
chart.  For  this  we  all  have  admired  and 
respected  him.  Truly,  I  repeat,  here  was 
a  man. 

I  feel  privileged  to  have  been  able  to 
have  Dick  Simpson  as  my  personal 
friend,  and  for  whom  I  had  great  affec- 
tion, respect  and  admiration.  There  is 
no  way,  no  words  to  exiwess  the  loss  his 
passing  is  to  his  distnct  that  he  so  ably 
represented,  a  great  loss  to  the  State  of 
Perm.sylvania,  and  certainly  to  Ih.e  Na- 
tion As  a  true  American,  he  battled  for 
those  principles  that  he  believed  were 
good  for  America.  His  own  personal  in- 
t' re  :s  came  last.  The  Rei^ubhcan 
Party,  as  well  as  this  great  legislative 
b  >dv.  have  lost  a  real  stalwart  from  our 
ranks.  As  time  goes  on.  our  lo^  will  be 
increasingly  emphasized,  and  we  will 
miss  him  more  and  more  May  the  good 
Lord  bring  comfort  to  his  fine  wife.  Mae, 
and  t-o  all  his  family.  Goodby,  Dick. 
You  may  be  eonc  from  ii<^  phy.s:cal]y,  but 
you  w^ill  be  with  us  alwa.vs  in  our  minds 
and  hearts  and  what  you  have  meant 
to  all  of  us  Ls  a  pattern  you  have  set  for 
gracious  hving,  constructive  thinking, 
f^nd  hard  work  from  wliich  we  will  strive 
never  to  deviate. 

Mr  FFNTON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  IMr. 
Forand). 
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Mr.  PORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
timely passing  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania,  the  Honor- 
able Richard  Simpson,  leaves  us  sad  and 
depressed.    We  will  miss  him. 

Dick  was  a  kind  man.  He  was  a  hard 
worker  and  a  real  fighter  for  fairness  and 
justice.  He  was  a  most  able  and  efficient 
public  servant  and  during  his  long  serv- 
ice as  a  Member  of  this  House  he  left  an 
imprint  that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

As  a  fellow  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  I  got  to  know  Dick  in- 
timately. To  know  him  was  a  privilege 
and  to  count  him  as  a  friend  is  a  cher- 
ished lossession. 

1  say  to  you,  Mr  Speaker,  this  world 
Is  better  because  Dick  Simpson  lived.  To 
his  devoted  wife  and  family  Mrs  Porand 
and  I  extend  our  sincere  sympathy  and 
we  pray  the  Lord  that  Dick  will  rest  in 
peace  and  that  those  v.ho  are  dear  to 
him  may  have  strength  to  bear  their 
great  loss. 

Mr.  F."NTON  Mr  Speakpr,  I  yield 
to    the    gentleman    from    Illinois     (Mr. 

M.fSON  1 . 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr  Speaker.  Dick 
Simpson  came  to  this  Con-zress  ;n  the 
same  year  that  I  cam^,  23  years  at'o 
During  those  23  years  Dick  and  I  w  :" 
close  personal  friends;  not  only  c"o.'=i--' 
personal  fnends.  but  we  believed  in  and 
we  stood  for  practically  the  same  pro- 
gram. Of  course.  I  was  shocked  and 
dismayed  when  I  learned  of  his  serious 
illness  and  his  death. 

Because  I  cannot  find  words  to  prop- 
erly express  my  feelings  on  this  occasion. 
I  shall  have  to  depend  upon  the  word.s 
of  an  unknown  poet  who  expres.sed  so 
beautifully  the  consolation  and  the  as- 
surance of  immortality  that  we  all  need 
on  occasions  of  this  kind.  The  poem  is 
entitled  "There  Is  No  Death": 

There    la    no    death!      The    stars    go    down 

To  ri*e  upon  some  other  shore. 
AJid  bright  Ln  heaven  s  jeweled  crown 

They  3hine  for  evermore. 

There  Is  no  death!     The  dust  we  tread 

Shall  change  beneath  the  summer  showers 

To  golden  grain  or  mellow  fruit 
Or  ralnbow-Unted  flowers. 

There  Ls  no  death!     AJthough  we  grieve 

When  beautiful  familiar  forma 
That  we  have  learned  to  love 

Are    torn    from   our   embracing    arma. 

Although  with  bowed  and  breaking  hearta. 
With   sable   guard   and   silent   tread. 

We  bear  their  senseless  dust  to  earth 
And  say  that  they  are  dead. 

They  are  not  dead!     They  have  but  passed 
Beyond  the  mists  that  blind  us  here. 

Into  the  new  and  larger  life 
Of  that  serener  sphere. 

Tho'  disenthralled  and  glorlfled. 

Thpy  still  are  here,  and  love  us  yet: 
The  dear  ones  they  have  left  behind 

They  never  can  forget. 

Dick  Simpson  was  a  man.  Whence 
comes  such  another? 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Louisiana   [Mr.  Boccs]. 

Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  very 
short  time  our  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  lost  some  of  its  stalwart 
members.     In  the  past  few  months  we 


have  lost  Dan  Reed.  Tom  Jenkins.  "Fb" 
Ebernarter,  Jere  Cooper,  and  now  Dick 
Simpson 

It  has  been  very  difficult  for  me  to  be- 
lieve that  Dick  has  left  us,  because  he 
was  a  man  one  never  associated  with 
sickness.  He  was  always  active  and 
buoyant  and  happy  He  lived  a  busy  life 
but  he  had  time  for  the  many  fripnd- 
shipj.  that  he  built  as  he  went  alone 

As  the  gentleman  from  Illinni.s  Mr 
M.\sc)N  1  has  said:  a.s  Speaker  Martln-  has 
said  as  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vanii  Mr  W.mter'  has  .said,  he  was  a 
fi=jhter  from  the  word  no  He  was  a 
part^an  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
a  parti.«ian  from  principle  And  yet 
IhJre  was  never  anythim:  aetty  or  bitter 
or  mean  or  little  or  vindictive  about  him. 

I  xnow  that  in  my  own  experiences 
wifh  h'm  which  spread  ovpr  a  decade, 
whenever  I  had  a  matr>'r  boforc  my  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  Hick 
SiMFSON  was  on  my  side  I  knew  that  the 
char.ce  for  enactment  was  -'oo<!  bfc.iuse 
he  brought  to  any  cause  tiemcndous 
abilicv,  a  f\nf  knowledce  and  a  .sense  of 
respo.asib.liLy  and  dedication.  I  knew 
also  that  if  h^^  were  on  the  other  side 
the  chance  for  passage  was  much  dim- 
mer 

Htj  was  a  warm  wamri  fri'-nd  I  had 
the  :;ood  fortune  of  living  close  to  Dick, 
in  our  respective  residences  h^re  m 
Wash;n£:ton .  and  I  used  to  see  a  good  bit 
of  h.m  during  the  off  hours  so  to  speak. 
He  was  always  relaxed  and  pleasant 

Sc>me:imes  m  the  heat  of  the  battle 
when  he  had  taken  a  position  which  may 
have  been  contrary  to  mine,  or  when  I 
had  taken  a  position  contraiT  to  his,  both 
of  us  always,  somehow  or  another, 
wanted  to  try  to  make  it  up  to  the  other 

S*j.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  a  sen.se  of 
great  personal  loss  todav.  The  only  con- 
sola. ion  I  have  IS  that  I  think  this  man 
leaves  the  greatest  heritage  that  a  man 
can  leave,  that  of  a  good  namf,  that  of 
having  served  his  party,  his  Nation,  and 
his  ramily,  with  honor  and  mtetcrity.  I 
shall  miss  him,  all  of  us  shall 

To  his  lovely  wife,  Mae,  and  his  fine 
family  Mrs  Boe^s  and  I  express  our 
deepest  svmpathy 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlemen  from  Pennsylvania   [Mr. 

G.AVIN  ' 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr  Speaker,  it  was  with 
profound  sadness  I  learned  of  the  passing 
of  my  very  good  and  able  friend  Dick 
SiMPsoNf  We  have  lost  an  able  col- 
league and  a  vei-y  good  friend  It  is  a 
great  io.s.s  to  our  State  and  to  the  Con- 
gress. To  those  of  us  who  h.ave  been 
been  close  to  him  and  known  him  well 
and  had  sh:ired  his  friendship,  h.s  deith 
carries  with  it  a  sense  of  deep  and 
personal  los.^. 

He  was  the  dean  of  our  Pennsylvania 
delegation,  one  of  the  senior  Republican 
Members  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tive.s.  His  work,  as  one  of  the  ranking 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee,  was   recognized   as    out-tandin^: 

He  was  a  man  who  had  dedicated  Isis 
life  to  the  service  of  his  State  and  Na- 
tion. His  genius  m  politics  wa.s  a  genius 
of  a  leader;  a  firm  determination  and 
indomitable  courage,  and  tireless  toil 
inspired  trust  and  confidence. 


He  was  a  hard,  conscientious  worker. 
A  man  who  was  greatly  admired  and  re- 
spected by  all  who  knew  him  and  by  all 
who   were    associated    with    him 

On  all  problems  he  responded  with  a 
willingne.ss  to  be  helpful  in  any  way  that 
he  could. 

He  had  an  abiding  faith  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  Ideals  of  our  Government. 
In  all  things  it  can  be  said  he  wa.s  a  ereat 
citizen  and  a  great  American,  and  his 
one  ambition  was  to  hand  on  to  posterity 
and  the  generations  of  tomorrow,  a 
greater  American  than  was  handed  on 
to  him. 

So  today  It  is  with  a  feeling  of  de:^p 
sadness  we  record  his  passing  and  we 
will  remember  him  for  the  many  little 
acts  of  kindness  that  manifested  his 
friendship  and  good  will  toward  the 
M'^mbers  of  this  House. 

He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  the  people 
of  his  congressional  district  and  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  that  he  so  ably  repre- 
sented. 

I  extend  my  sincere  and  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  his  wife  and  family. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Byrnes). 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  Mr 
S;v<  aker.  words  and  phra.ses  that  come 
to  mind  at  a  time  like  this  are  certainly 
most  inadequate  to  expre.ss  what  is  in 
our  hearts.  In  fact,  many  of  the  senti- 
ments and  the  words  that  we  feel  we 
might  utter  seem  extremely  true  The 
temptation  is  almost  such  as  to  make  one 
hesitate  to  speak  because  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  putting  into  words  one's  feel- 
ings. But.  from  ruy  first  days  m  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  worked  mti- 
mately  with  Dick  Simpson  He  was  an 
adviser  to  me  always  and  a  cun.'-i.stent 
fnend.  I  think  all  of  us  found  ham  to 
be  always  friendly  and  considerate,  al- 
ways willing  to  go  out  of  his  way.  no 
matter  how  busy  he  might  be  or  how 
small  or  trivial  our  problems  mmht  be. 
to  assist  us.  He  was  a  man.  certainly,  of 
firm  convictions  and  principles.  Of  all 
the  people  I  have  known.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anyone  whom  I  would  place 
above  Dick  Simpson  in  his  strong  faith 
in  the  American  political  and  economic 
system  and  his  dedication  to  the  preser- 
vation of  those  institutions.  Dick  really 
dedicated  his  life  to  the  service  of  his 
people,  his  country  and  as  well  to  the 
service  of  his  colleagues  as  he  did  .serve 
so  many  of  us  so  diligently,  and  to  the 
.service  of  his  party.  It  is  trite  to  say 
that  we  all  will  miss  him  It  ^'oes  deeper 
than  that,  but  frankly.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  incapable  of  putting  that  f<-elint:  into 
words.  Permit  me  to  say  that  Mrs. 
Byrnes  joins  with  me  in  expre.ssmg  our 
most  profound  and  deepest  sympathy  to 
his  wife,  Mae.  to  his  children  and  to  his 
brothers  and  sisters. 

Mr  FENTON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  F>ennsylvania   I  Mr. 

S.^YLOR  i. 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  althoukrh 
I  have  had  several  days  to  resign  my.';elf 
to  what  doctors  agreed  was  inevitable, 
the  news  of  Dick  Simp.sons  death  this 
morning  came  as  a  profound  shock  The 
loss  of  a  national  leader  always  has  a 


sobering  eflect  upon  the  whole  populace; 
when  a  close  personal  friend  is  involved 
the  wound  penetrates  deeper  into  the 
heart 

I  knew  Di  k  Simpso.n  by  reputation 
long  before  I  ever  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  him.  He  was  a  rugged  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh  lineman  who  helped 
make  the  Panthers  a  national  football 
power  in  the  early  1920s.  Back  in  west- 
ern and  central  Pennsylvania,  the  play- 
ers on  Pitt  s  football  clubs  are  familiar  to 
grownups  and  kidjs  alike,  and  Dick  Simp- 
son was  a  hero  from  little  Washington 
to  Erie  and  from  the  Ohio  line  right  into 
Penn  State  and  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania territory. 

When  Richard  M.  Simpson,  then  a  suc- 
cessful bu.sinessman.  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1937.  I  was  happy  for  my  State 
I  liked  his  looks.  I  liked  what  he  said. 
As  in  the  ca.se  of  the  voters  of  his  district, 
I  recognized  him  as  a  man  of  character, 
of  courage,  of  fair  play — a  man  of  his 
word. 

Dick  Simpson  substantiated  this  Judg- 
ment from  his  first  year  in  the  House 
By  the  time  I  became  a  colleague,  he  had 
long  been  established  as  a  tower  of 
strength  in  the  defense  of  American 
principle  and  integrity.  To  join  the 
State  delegation  in  which  he  was  so  ac- 
tive was  a  distinct  honor,  and  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  associate  with  him  as  a 
friend  was  a  great  satisfaction  and 
pleasure 

In  this  assc-ciaiion  I  found  Dn  k  Simp- 
son ever  increasing  in  stature  He  wa.-^ 
fearless,  unyielding,  an^'  forthii^ht  He 
was  also  a  warm  and  considerate  person 
who  willingly  devoted  his  life  to  his  fel- 
low man  without  thought  of  compensa- 
tion or  credit  for  his  conti  ibutioiii^  At 
Pitt  he  had  been  satisfied  to  stay  down 
in  front  where  the  biggest  battles  were 
taking  place  but  where  comparatively 
little  notice  is  received.  Here  in  Wash- 
ington, he  served  in  a  similar  capacity: 
always  exerting  every  ounce  of  energy  to 
assure  the  Nation  of  the  hlghe.st  type 
government  and  the  most  equitable  laws. 
yet  ignoring  opportunities  for  the  per- 
sonal recognition  which  he  earned  and 
deserved. 

Dick  Simpson  was  a  monument  to  good 
government— a  solid,  immovable  man  of 
integrity  to  whom  students  of  politics  of 
this  generation  and  for  every  generation 
hereafter  may  look  for  inspiration  and 
for  a  quickerine  of  their  dedication  to 
the  flag  and  the  Cnn.'^titution 

I  extend  my  sympathies  tu  Mrs  Simp- 
son and  to  their  children.  Tliiy  were  a 
happy  couple,  a  God-fearing  family  that 
everyone  would  enjoy  as  a  neighbor.  It 
was  my  good  fortune  to  have  this 
learned,  humble,  devout  citizen  and 
statesman  as  my  neighbor  in  Congress, 
The  memory  of  this  rich  experience,  will. 
I  hope.  ser\T  as  consolation  in  the  years 
to  come  for  the  great  personal  loss  that 
has  come  today  with  the  passing  of  this 
fine  and  fast  friend. 

Mr  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to    the    gentleman    from    Texas     I  Mr. 

Mr  IKAR];).  M-  S^x^rtker,  we  have 
all  been  .siiddened  here  today  by  the 
feeling  of  personal  loss  In  the  passing  of 


a  friend     Dick  Simpson,  in  his  personal 

life  as  well  as  in  his  public  life  con- 
ducted himself  and  his  work  and  efforts 
in  such  a  way  that  his  fine  mind,  his 
unquestioned  integrity  and  his  devotion 
to  his  country  were  clearly  evident  to 
all  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  know 
him  and  to  work  with  him.  As  has  been 
indicated,  there  is  little  that  we  can  say 
or  do  here  that  would  correctly  expre.ss 
the  feeling  that  is  in  our  hearts  or  in  any 
way  de.scribe  the  real  greatness  of  this 
man.  I  think  our  inadequacies,  howpver, 
are  softened  by  the  knowledge  and  by 
knowing  that  the  principles  that  Dick 
Simpson  stood  for  will  live  for  a  long 
time  and  endure  as  a  monument  to 
men  such  as  he.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
was  privileged  to  serve  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  with  Dick  Samp- 
son and  to  come  to  know  him  well  I 
shall  miss  him.  I  extend  to  his  family  my 
heartfelt  sympathy. 

Mr  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown  1. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr  Speaker. 
Ohio  joins  with  Pennsylvania  and  with 
the  Nation  in  grie\1ng  over  the  passing 
cf  our  great  friend.  Richard  M  Simpson. 
I.  too,  feel  a  personal  loss. 

For  21  years  or  more  Dick  Simpson 
and  I  were  close  friends.  We  served  lor 
a  time  on  the  same  committee  in  the 
House  We  had  adjoining  offices  on  the 
same  floor  in  the  House  Office  Building. 
We  served  together  on  the  Committee  on 
Committees  I  was  in  touch  with  him  or 
with  his  good  wife  during  his  illness.  He 
carried  throughout  these  days  great  in- 
terest in  what  was  going  on  in  Washing- 
ton and  in  our  national  political  hfe 

Richard  M.  Simpson  was  a  man  of 
great  ability,  but  of  even  greater  char- 
acter. He  was  a  sincere  and  honorable 
man.  who  had  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions. He  never  failed  to  fight  the 
good  fight  for  the  principles  in  which  he 
believed  and  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
country  he  loved. 

I  join  in  extending  sympatliy  to  his 
beloved  wife,  to  his  children  and  to  his 
brothers.  He  has  left  to  them  the  price- 
less heritage  of  a  good  name,  and  he  has 
left  his  many  friends,  including  those  of 
us  here  in  the  House,  many  preciou.-^ 
memories  of  his  friendship  and  of  his 
outstanding  public  services  over  the 
years. 

Mr.  FENTON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Morgan  1 . 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr  Speaker,  it  was 
with  profound  regret  that  I  learned  of 
the  untimely  death  this  morning  of  my 
dear  friend  and  longtime  colleague 
Richard  Simpson. 

I  experience  a  pei'-onal  lo.s.^-  m  the 
death  of  Dick,  as  h(  v.  .t.^  fondly  known  to 
all  of  us.  He  was  more  than  a  colleague 
from  our  State  of  Pennsylvania.  I  knew 
him  through  the  years  of  our  service  in 
the  Congress  as  a  sincere  friend  and 
gentleman,  who.  although  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  aisle,  was  always  ready 
to  cooperate  whenever  he  thought  the 
case  was  just  or  whenever  the  action 
would  be  of  benefit  to  our  country  and 
State. 


Dick  represented  with  great  and  con- 
scientious ability  a  district  in  western 
Pennsylvania  which  adjoined  mine.  We 
had  many  problems  of  mutual  interest 
and  it  was  good  to  discuss  with  him 
matters  and  exchange  ideas  on  legisla- 
tion designed  to  benefit  our  constitu- 
encies. 

Dick  was  first  elected  to  Congress  in 
1937.  He  was  loved  by  the  people  of  his 
district  who  respected  his  ability.  This 
was  evidenced  by  the  great  popularity  he 
enjoyed. 

He  was  the  ranking  minority  memljer 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. He  served  that  committee  and  this 
Congress  with  distinction.  Ho  was  n- 
deed  a  gret  t  American 

Dick  was  a  good  man.  a  sincere,  ear- 
nest, able,  and  hard-working  legislator 
He  will  be  sorely  mi.ssed  not  only  by  this 
Congress  and  our  State  of  Peimsylvania, 
but  by  the  entire  Nation.  To  his  widow 
and  his  children  who  survive  him.  I  ex- 
tend my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr,  FENTON  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr,  Hoeven'i. 
Mr,  HCEVEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  deeply 
regret  the  pa.ssing  of  my  veiT  good  fnend. 
RicHARr  M.  Simpson,  Ii  has  been  my 
rare  privilege  to  have  been  rather  closely 
associated  with  him  in  the  Congress  dur- 
ing the  past  IT  years, 

Richard  Simpson  was  an  extraordinary 
individual  with  dynamic  energy  and  per- 
.severance  He  fought  for  the"  things  he 
deemed  right,  honorable,  and  just,  both 
for  his  constituents  and  his  country. 

Rich.ard  Simpson  served  with  honor 
and  distinction  as  chainnan  of  the  Re- 
publican congressional  committee  for 
many  years  In  that  assignment,  he  e\  er 
stood  ready  to  help  his  Republican  col- 
leagues in  their  contests  for  election.  He 
pave  freely  of  his  good  advice  and  always 
demonstrated  a  great  willingness  to  help 
them  in  even,-  way  possible.  He  will  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  best  chairmen 
the  Republican  congressional  commit- 
tee ever  had 

Richard  Simpson  was  an  able  legisla- 
tor, and  as  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  he  clearly 
displayed  his  great  knowledge  of  tax 
and  revenue  problems.  In  his  passing, 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  lost  one 
of  its  most  able  and  efficient  public 
serviinis. 

This  Christian  gentleman  has  gone  to 
his  reward.  Although  we  grieve  at  his 
passaig.  we  take  consolation  m  the  fact 
that  he  served  well  his  day  and  genera- 
tion What  more  can  be  said  of  any 
man'  Personally,  and  in  behalf  of  the 
Republican  conference  of  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives.  I  extend  deepest  s>-m- 
pathy  to  Mrs.  Simpson  and  all  members 
of  the  family. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Kearns  ' . 

Mr,  KEARNS  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  at  8:15.  when  our  beloved 
friend.  Richard  Simpson,  left  us,  and 
when  he  failed  to  answer  the  call  of  the 
House  today,  we  were  all  deeply  grieved. 
However,  1  know  that  over  the  years  all 
of   us,   when   the   bells  ring  calling   the 
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House  to  session,  will  remember  this 
highly  cultured  gentleman,  this  distin- 
gxiished  man.  this  good  Christian. 
wonderful  father  and  fine  husband — 
this  man  who  truly  loved  his  country. 
In  speaking  my  farewell  to  my  good 
friend.  Dick  Simpson,  I  would  like  to 
recall  the  words  of  the  Psalmist: 

The  earth  Is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fullness 
thereof:  the  world  and  they  that  dwell 
therein. 

Do  we  all  realize  that  we  are  merely 
the  stewards  of  our  heritage  here' 

Richard  Smpsoh  accounted  well  for 
his  stewardship  on  earth.  His  wonder- 
ful character  and  record  will  be  written 
In  the  big  book. 

Mr.  PENTON.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  CoRBrrr]. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr  Speaker.  T  too 
share  the  sadness  at  the  departing  of 
my  good  friend,  Dicx  Simpson.  Possi- 
bly I  knew  him  longer  than  any  Member 
of  the  House.  I  remember  him  in  the 
happiest  times  of  his  life 

He  was  a  student  of  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  in  the  class  of  my  brother 
and  sister.  He  was  a  frequent  week-end 
visitor  at  our  heme,  which  was  in  sub- 
urban Pittsburgh.  I  was  just  5  years 
younger  than  Dick.  I  remember  so  well 
cheering  his  exploits  as  a  member  of 
the  football  team.  As  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Allegheny  County  Young  Re- 
publicans, I  remember  going  with  a 
group  down  to  campaign  in  the  special 
election  of  1937  and  putting  on  a  tele- 
phone campaign  for  him.  We  cheered 
when  he  was  elected.  We  had  occasion 
to  cheer  for  Dick  again  when  he  became 
chairman  of  the  Republican  congres- 
sional campaign  committee,  and  we  had 
reason  to  cheer  when  he  entered  into 
a  second  happy  family   life. 

Knowing  Dick  for  these  39  years,  the 
surest  thing  that  comes  to  my  mind 
regarding  him  is  that  he  took  the  talenU 
that  God  endowed  him  with  and  de- 
veloped  them   to   their   fullest. 

It  la  a  tragedy  that  he  would  be  cut 
down  now  when  he  was  reaching  full 
maturity  and  full  capabilities. 

So  I  believe  that  in  paying  tribute  to 
this  great  American  perhaps  the  finest 
thing  we  can  accomplish  in  memory  of 
this  man  who  died  with  his  plans  unful- 
filled Is  to  in  some  degree— we  do  not  all 
have  the  potentiality  that  Dick  had— pay 
tribute  to  him  by  being  more  dedicated 
to  our  duties  and  more  patriotically  de- 
voted to  our  country  in  imitation  of  him 
Mr,  PEa^TON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs  Bol- 
ton], 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
feel  deeply  the  sudden  separation  from 
us  of  a  colleague  who  has  meant  so 
much  to  everyone  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  for  Dick  Simpson  was  loved  by 
many  and  respected  by  all. 

We  long  to  express  our  deep  and  un- 
derstanding sympathy  to  Mrs.  Simpson 
and  his  family  but  words  fail  when  the 
heart  is  full. 

So  I,  like  Noah  Mason,  turn  to  one  of 
the  ancients  to  And  solace.  I  would  re- 
mind us  all  that — 


Never  the  spirit    waa   born,    the   spirit   shall 
cease  to  be  never. 

Never  was  time  it   was  not.   end  and   be- 
ginning   are    dreams; 
Blrthless  and   deathless  and   changeless   n- 
malneth  the  spirit  forever; 
Death    hath    not    toiirhed    It    at    a::     d^ad 
though   the  hou.se  of   It  seema. 
Nay,  but  as  one  who  laye'h 
Hlii   wornout    robes   away, 
And    taJting   new   ones,  sayeth 
'These   will   I   wear   today." 
So  putteth  by  the  spirit 

Lightly  Its  rob*«s  of  flesh, 
And   paeseih  to  Inherit 
A  residence   afresh 

Our  colleague  ha.s  thrown  from  his 
shoulders  garments  that  were  probably 
outworn  and  K'jUC  to  lar^'cr  fields  of 
endeavor,  to  an  even  more  satisfying 
service  not  only  to  his  country  but  to 
his  God.  May  the  Infinite  receive  him 
tenderly  and  may  He  comfort  tho.se  he 
loved  so  dearly  by  the  sure  know!ed».^e 
that  life  is  eternal,  separation  but  tem- 
porary. 

Mr.  FENTON  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  iMr   Jen.sen;, 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable RicH.^RD  !^rMpnoN-  was  a  genuine 
man  He  was  genuine  in  character. 
genuine  m  his  duties,  genuine  m  his 
friendships  I  can  think  of  no  f^n^r 
tribute  to  express  about  this  great  and 
good  American  than  to  say.  as  I  have 
just  said,  that  Rirn.fRo  Simpson  was 
eenuine  m  all  his  thinking,  and  in  all  his 
doings, 

I  learned  to  know  Dick  Simpson;  I 
learned  to  honor  and  respect  him.  in  th.e 
21  years  I  had  the  honor  and  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  with  him  in  this  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  and  also  in  serving  on 
th-^  congre.ssional  campaign  committoo 
with  him  for  a  perirxl  of  6  years  Dick 
was  always  fair  in  hi.<!  dealings  with  hi.s 
political  opponents.  Never  did  Dick 
Simpson  accuse  anyone  of  doing  some- 
thing which  they  did  not  do  He  never 
took  undue  advantage  of  his  political 
opponents  either  in  his  district  or  in  this 
House  of  Representatives  He  spoke  hi.s 
mind  in  a  calm,  collected  manner,  weigh- 
ing his  words  as  he  spoke:  not  an  orator 
but  a  great  convmcer,  so  to  sr-^ak  to 
his  way  of  thinking 

My  heart  goes  out  to  his  dfar,  gr>od 
wife  and  family  TTie  Honorable 
RiCH.\ju>  Simpson  of  Penn-sylvania  did  not 
answer  the  roUcall  on  yesterday  here  in 
the  House  of  Repre.srntative.s.  He  aii- 
.swered  the  rollcall  up  yonder  today. 
God  rest  his  soul. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  ;  Mr. 
Flood  '; . 

Mr.  FLOOD  Mr  Speaker,  I  have 
been  most  attpntive  during  these  cere- 
monies. And,  in  the  years  that  I  have 
been  privileged  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
House,  it  is  moments  like  this  which  px- 
emplify  best  those  many  qualities  that 
so  many  of  us  love  about  this  great  In- 
.'^tuution.  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Here  on  both  sides  of  the  ai.sJe.  man  after 
man  of  both  great  parties,  from  their 
manner  of  speech,  from  tlieir  tone  of 
voice,  knowing  them  as  I  know  the  men 
who  have  been  speaking,  those  facts  in 
themselves  to  me  i.a'.  -  ;..H.d  a  far  git-aler 


tribute  to  the  mt^mory  of  mir  friend  Dirx 
Simpson,  tlian  tlie  beautiful  words  that 
came  from  their  lips  and  their  hearts, 
lione.st  and  true  as  were  these  expres- 
sions. 

Mr  Stx^aker  I  remind  my  colleagues 
from  Pennsylvania  tliat  it  i.s  about  2 
months  ago  to  the  day  that  Ditk  Simp- 
son went  with  as  t-'  the  funei-al  of  our 
beloved  colieak: ue,  Al  Bash,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania U  wa-s  after  that  that  he  attend- 
ed his  last  public  function,  when  he  ad- 
dressed in  my  home  town  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Pennsylvania  M.muiactur- 
ers  Association  Dr  k  sat  next  to  me  and 
said  many  nice  thmgs  in  his  speech 
at>out  m>-      DurinkT  the  .\.ars  that  I  have 

.seen  him  here— and  1  knew  hini  before 

I  saw  him  a.s  he  Ccime  down  the  aisle 
from  where  I  now  stand  a  big  man.  a 
strong  man 

This  man  looked  like  a  Congres.sman 
and  he  acted  like  one  It  is  fitting  and 
proper  that  his  old  friend  whom  we  know 
as  •  IX).  ■  Fenton  of  Penn.sylvania  comes 
to  the  floor  today  with  a  heavy  heart  and 
joins  hands  across  these  aisles  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  DemcKralic  Party  and 
in  the  liepublican  Party  to  pay  a  tribute 
that  we  ff^'l  .so  deeply  txlav 

Mr.  F^.NTON,     Mr   Spe-iker    I  y.eld  to 
the     gentleman     from     Virginia      (Mr 
Porr: 

Mr  POFF.  Mr  Speaker,  as  ulti- 
mately all  of  us  must  do,  Ditk  Simpson 
has  joined  the  innumerable  caravan 
which  journeys  to  the  undiscovered 
country  from  whose  bourne  no  traveler 
returns  But  those  who  loved  him  and, 
by  intimate  association,  had  the  opjxDr- 
tunity  to  plumb  the  depths  of  his  spir- 
itual convictions  take  .solace  in  the  sure 
knowledfcje  that  his  soul  abides  in  eternal 
bli.ss 

Dtc  K  .Simps-on  was  more  th.an  a  Con- 
s^rressman;  he  was,  in  the  mo.st  honorable 
connotation  of  the  phra<^e,  a  Congress- 
man's Congre.s.sman.  As  basy  as  always 
were  his  mind  and  body,  he  always  had 
time  to  accommodate  his  colleaKues,  to 
perfor-m  an  act  of  grace  or  to  speak  a 
word  of  unadorned  but  unadulterated 
kindness 

Perhaps  the  greatest  tribute  that  can 
be  paid  any  Member  of  this  great  le.i^- 
lat.ve  body  is  the  one  which  suits  Dick 
Simpson  be.st— he  was  an  American  first 
and  a  provincial  second  While  he  was 
always  and  in  all  ways  devoted  to  Penn- 
sylvania's 18th  Congressional  District, 
his  constituents  were  proud  of  the  fact 
that  his  concern  and  his  vision  took  the 
broader  scope.  His  character  was  un- 
blemished with  sectional  bias  and  his 
heart  was  untainted  with  the  punitive 
motive:  and  accordingly,  l^,e  esteem  m 
which  he  was  held  knew  no  geographic 
boundaries. 

My  prayer  for  his  bereaved  loved  ones 
is  that  God  may  comfort,  shelter  and 
hold  them  m  the  hollow  of  His  hand. 

Mr  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the     ^'eiiLleman     from     Colorado     iMr. 

CH  end  WETH  i. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH  Mr  Speaker,  I 
was  inexpressibly  shocked  and  saddened 
today  when  I  learned  of  the  passing  of 
Dick  Simfson.     I  knew  tiial  he  had  been 
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critically  ill  and  that  his  passing  was  not 
unexpected.  However.  I  had  not  given 
up  hope  for  his  recovery. 

I  wish  to  join  my  colleaerues  from 
Pennsylvania  in  paying  tribute  to  our 
beloved  colleague.  Dick  Simpson  He 
was  truly  a  great  American.  He  was  a 
Member  of  the  House  when  I  first  came 
to  this  body  in  1941,  and  at  that  time 
was  recognized  as  an  outstanding  Mem- 
ber. 

I  had  great  admiration  and  affection 
for  Dick  Simpson.  He  was  a  real  friend. 
I  went  to  him  frequently  for  advice  and 
counsel.  He  always  had  time  for  a  visit 
and  was  eager  to  help.  I  know  he  gave 
liberally  of  his  time  to  his  many  friends 
in  the  House. 

Dick  Simpson  had  a  most  affable  per- 
sonality, and  was  a  man  of  great  personal 
charm.  He  made  a  friend  of  everyone 
he  met.  It  was  a  real  privilege  to  serve 
with  him  in  Congress,  and  I  shall  always 
treasure  happy  memories  of  our  asso- 
ciation in  this  body.  His  passing  is  a 
great  personal  loss  to  me  and  he  will  be 
sadly  missed  by  everyone  who  knew  him. 

Dick  and  Mrs  Simpson  made  several 
trips  to  Colorado  in  recent  years,  and  we 
were  always  delighted  to  have  them.  I 
know  his  many  friends  in  Colorado  are 
deeply  grieved  over  his  untimely  passing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing  of  Dick 
Simpson  is  an  irreparable  loss  not  alone 
to  his  district,  and  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  to  the  entire  Nation.  Men 
like  Dick  Simpson  cannot  be  replaced. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth  joins  me  in  extending 
our  deep  personal  sympathy  to  Mrs 
Simpson,  the  children,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  family. 

Mr.  FENTON  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
IMr.  CttktinI. 

Mr.  CURTIN  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  heavy  heart  that  I  Join  in  this  memo- 
rial service  today  for  our  brilliant  col- 
leacue  and  my  friend.  Richard  M   Simp- 

SO.N. 

Dick  Simpson  represented  an  eight- 
county  district  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  itself  unusuallv  well 
diversified.  Yet.  it  could  be  truly  said 
of  him,  as  of  perhaps  few  others,  that  he 
was  everyone's  Congre.«,sman  His  repu- 
Ution  and  influence  extended  far  beyond 
the  confines  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  this 
fact  we  find  acknowledged  the  great 
measure  of  the  man.  Hi.-  tireless  efTorts 
in  behalf  of  good  government  and  his 
unselfish  devotion  to  duty  during  a  life- 
time of  service  made  him  an  outstanding 
and  great  American. 

Dick  Simpson  served  the  18th  Dis- 
trict of  Penixsylvania  and  his  country 
well,  and  with  distinction  for  the  23 
years  that  he  was  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  His  first  concern  always 
was  for  the  best  mterests  of  his  own 
people.  His  distinguished  record  tran- 
scended local  interests,  and  he  made  his 
tremendous  ability  and  statesmanship 
felt  on  the  national  level.  Likewise,  he 
was  a  wonderful  bulwark  of  strength  for 
all  of  us  in  the  Pennsylvania  delegation. 
We  valued  his  wise  counsel  and  humane 
regard  for  others. 

Dick  Simpson  was  also  a  dedicated 
family  man,  completely  devoted  to  his 


gracious  wife  and  fine  children  He  was 
a  friend  to  whom  one  could  refer  prob- 
lems in  the  confident  and  sure  knowledge 
that  he  would  reciprocate  with  full  and 
complete  attention. 

Of  Dick  Simpson  it  truly  could  be  .said. 
"The  secret  of  success  is  constancy  of 
purpose."  We  .shall  feel  his  loss  keenly, 
but  can  take  comfort  in  the  realization 
that,  during  his  nearly  60  years  on  this 
earth,  Dick  Simpson  Uved  a  rich  and  full 
life,  characterized  by  unselfish  service 
to  others. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 

QinCLEY  1 , 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dick 
Simpson's  district  and  my  own  are  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  each  other.  Close 
as  we  were  geographically,  however,  I 
am  afraid  that  politically  speaking  we 
were  quite  often  many  miles  apart. 
Despite  the  differences  in  our  views  on 
many  basic  issues  I  was  never  blind  to 
the  obvious  capabilities  of  the  man.  He 
was  an  intelligent,  articulate  spokesman 
for  what  he  honestly  believed  to  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  this  country. 

This  Congress  as  well  as  his  family 
have  suffered  a  great  loss  in  his  untimely 
passing.  Pennsylvania  and  America 
have  lost  a  distinguished  citizen  and  a 
dedicated  public  servant.  In  this  hour 
of  grief  I  join  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  in  extending  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  widow  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  i  Mr    McCul- 

LOCH), 

Mr.  Mcculloch  Mi  speaker  I  am 
sorrowed  by  the  passing  of  my  Ions; time 
friend  and  colleague.  Dick  Simpson.  He 
was  one  of  my  most  dependable  advisers 
almost  from  the  first  day  that  I  came  to 
the  Congress  as  the  result  of  a  special 
election  m  1947,  just  as  Dick  had  come 
to  the  Congress  after  a  special  election 
10  years  before  He  continued  to  be  my 
very  good  friend  and  adviser  down  to  the 
very  end. 

Principle  to  Dick  Simpson  was  not  di- 
visible:  and  the  many  principles  for 
which  he  so  courageously  fought  and  saw 
enacted  into  law  will  be  lasting  monu- 
ments to  an  able,  resourceful,  and  patri- 
otic legislator, 

Dick  Simpson  rendered  yeoman  .serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  his  congressional  dis- 
trict, to  his  State,  to  his  Nation,  and  to 
his  party.  He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  his 
colleagues  and  by  his  innumerable 
friends  everywhere  Mrs.  Simpson,  his 
lovely  and  devoted  wife,  his  children,  and 
his  entire  fauiily  have  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy 

Mr  FENTON  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  my  colleague,  th.e  Kentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr   Milliken'. 

Mr.  MH .LIKEN  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  expre.ssmp  my 
sorrow-  and  regret  at  the  pa.ssmp  of 
Dick  Simpson  and  to  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  family.  I  did  not  have 
the  privilege  of  knowing  Dick  Simpson 
before  I  came  to  the  Congress,  but  I  was 
here  only  a  few  weeks  when  I  recog- 
nized his  outstanding  ability  as  one  of 


the  leaders  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, It  is  with  a  feelmg  of  profound 
sorrow  and  regret  that  I  pay  this  last 
tribute  to  Dick  Simpson,  who  will  be 
missed  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was 
one  of  the  men  who  made  America 
great. 

Mr  FELTON  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington   Mr  HoRANl. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr  Speaker,  true 
things  have  been  said  here  today  about 
our  departed  brother 

We  have  lost  a  colleague  who  was 
t;uided  by  kindness,  and  principle  and  in- 
tegrity and  the  justice  that  comes  from 
inherent    honesty   and  fairness. 

I  know  whereof  I  speak  for  I  .served 
on  the  Republican  congressior.al  commit- 
tee with  Dick  Sure  he  wanted  his  side 
to  win  but  I  can  testify  that  he  wanted 
that  victoiy  to  be  fairly  won  without  any 
recour.se  to  tactics  that  lack<'d  tiuth  or 
dignity, 

I  know  that  Dick  Simpson  believed  in 
the  value  of  the  two-party  system — that 
the  electorate  might  know  both  sides — 
and  thus  be  guided  by  the  best  knowledge 
available.  I  know  he  felt  that  the  preser- 
vation of  this  great  Republic  of  ours 
must  be  predicated  on  thiat 

The  tributes  paid  to  Dick  hei^e  today 
by  Members  of  tJie  opposite  party  bear 
thi.s  out— and  it  is  an  inspiration  to  all  of 
us  to  hear  them  and  realize  what  thev 
mean. 

I,  too.  join  with  my  colleagues  m  the 
extension  of  profound  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Simpson  and  the  family 

Mr  FENTON  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
tilt    gentleman  from  Pennsylvania   i  Mr, 

Fl'l  TON     . 

.Mr     FULTON.     Mr.    Speaker,    we    are 
all    stunned    today    by    Dick    Simpsons 
passing      Many  of  us  have  known  him 
as  lont;  as  we  can  remember.     We  of  the 
Pennsylvania  delegation  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  as  well  as  the  Democratic  dele- 
i:  at  ion    from   Perjxsylvania   have   lost    a 
real  leader  and  a  real  friend.     We  have 
known  Dick  so  long  that  I  almost  can- 
not remember  when  I  did  not  know  him. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
Mr.   CoreettJ   has  just  said,  we  knew 
him  from  the  early  days.     At  the  time 
of  his  first  election  to  Congress   I   was 
one  of  the  young  Republicans  who  went 
to  Huntingdon  to  help  him  get  started 
on  his  campaign  to  come  to  Corigress. 
It  was  a  personal  privilege  to  attend  the 
wedding  of  his  daughter  last  summer,  a 
wonderful  family  occasion  with  so  many 
friends  attending.     The  first  time  I  ever 
saw  Dick.  I  believe,  was  when  I  was  12 
or  13  years  old,  and  we  were  at  the  cam 
on  the  Raystown  Branch  of  the  Juniata 
River    in    the   Pennsylvania    mountains 
near  Huntingdon.  Dicks  hometown.     I 
knew  Dick  as  one  of  the  older  boys  that 
everybody  looked  up  to,  when  we  were 
youngsters    at    Camp    Myler.     'When    I 
eam.e     to    Congress,     he     continued     to 
be  a   good  friend.     We  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania delegation  have  always  looked  up 
to  Dick  and  have  admired  his  leadership 
m  Congress.     Dick  Simpson's  career  has 
been  a  matter  of  great  pride  to  ever>-- 
body  in  Pennsylvania. 
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I  close  by  saying  that  regardless  of 
party,  there  are  times  when  everyone  in 
Congress  has  a  sense  of  loss  in  the  pass- 
ing of  a  Member.  Each  of  us  has  a  very 
deep  sense  of  loss,  and  I  know  that  we 
all  remember  the  good  things  that  Dick 
has  done  and  the  leadership  he  has  pro- 
vided, not  only  to  the  Republicans  in  this 
body  but  all  the  conscientious  Members 
of  this  House,  during  all  of  these  years 
that  he  has  given  such  serious  and  de- 
voted service  to  our  good  country  and 
our  American  people.  To  Mae  and  Dick 
Simpson  and  the  family  we  offer  our 
thanks,  evidence  our  pride,  and  express 
to  your  our  friendship  at  this  time  of 
change. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  y:eld  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mrs.  Rogers]. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  MassachusctU?.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  mourn  with  the  members  of 
the  great  Pennsylvania  delegation  and  all 
the  Members  of  the  House  and  the  pto- 
ple  of  our  country,  and  I  may  say  of  the 
world,  because  of  the  passim:?  of  Dick 
Simpson,  a  man  of  sreat  character,  a 
great  legislator,  and  a  great  reUgiuus 
leader. 

The  last  time  I  talked  to  Dick  Simpson 
was  shortly  after  h^s  lovely  driU:-hter's 
wedding.  I  had  hoped  to  attend  until 
the  last  moment,  but  I  cou'.d  not.  At 
that  time  I  spcke  to  h:m  about  an  injury 
I  am  sure  he  sustained  as  he  appeared  at 
a  poUtical  dinner  he  attended  at  a 
Washington  hoiel  and  a  part  of  the 
head  table  platform  on  which  many 
were  standing  collapsed  and  I  felt  sure 
his  foot  was  crushed  under  the  platform 
I  had  a  feeling  at  that  tone  that  it 
was  but  he  never  told  an;,  body  about  it. 
He  finally  admitted  it.  I  tell  you  that  to 
show  some  of  his  physical  courage.  Ke 
had  great  physical  courat'e  as  well  as 
moral  courage.  I  am  positive  that  he 
had  physical  courage  during  the  last 
weeks  of  his  service.  He  mu.st  have  had 
great  doctors  to  have  the  operation  that 
he  went  through,  and  yet  I  do  not  be- 
lieve he  ever  complained  to  anybody. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  fact  that  we 
place  a  very  heavy  burden  upon  o'lr 
colleagues,  a  burden  upon  those  who 
are  in  charge,  as  le^-islative  leaders,  in 
positions  of  trust.  I  was  struck  with 
Dick  Simpson's  loyalty  to  the  United 
States  and  his  loyalty  to  the  busme.ss 
interests  of  the  manufacturers  and  the 
labormg  i>eop'.e  of  his  own  district  and 
those  of  the  Nation.  His  wi;h  was  to 
have  the  United  States  a  free,  prosper- 
ous, and  solvent  nation  He  u.^ed  his 
fine  ability  to  work  tirelessly  for  success. 
Through  his  ir.teTnty  much  valuable 
legislation  was  pa.ssed.  He  was  so  won- 
derful in  every  way.  Ke  was  never  too 
busy  to  talk  to  any  of  the  Members  re- 
gardless of  party.  He  always  cavp  us 
wise  advice  and  helped  us  in  whatever 
way  he  could. 

It  must  have  taken  courage  for  him 
to  be  loyal  to  certain  persons  to  v.hom 
he  was  loyal  because  there  were  those 
who  were  constantly  pushing  him  the 
other  way. 

To  his  beautiful  wife,  who  was  of  such 
great  help  to  him  politically,  and  to  his 
splendid  family  I  extend  mv  vei-y  deep- 
est  sympathy.     I   only   wish   there   was 


something  I  could  do  to  help,  but  I  am 
sure  the  good  Lord  will  take  care  of 
them  and  comfort  them. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 

um. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr  Fpeaker.  it  was  with 
profound  sorrow  that  I  learned  of  the 
passing  of  my  friend  and  colleague.  DirK 
Simpson.  The  true  mea.sure  of  life  is 
not  its  duration,  but  rather  it  is  found 
in  its  contribution.s  of  dedicated  service. 
Our  Saviour  lived  upon  this  earth  for 
only  35  years,  and  in  this  brief  time  con- 
tributed more  than  we  can  ever  appreci- 
ate. 

So  it  was  with  Di' k  a  man  of  faith 
and  a  man  r  f  works  His  death  may 
.seem  untimely,  but  who  can  m'^asure 
time,  m  years,  as  God  in  His  :n.*lnite  wis- 
dom stretches  forth  His  hand  and  gath- 
ers into  His  arm.-.  His  little  children,  and 
no  one  knows  the  time  or  the  place 

With  the  inexorable  passage  of  time, 
each  of  us  will  be  tjathered  into  His 
kinedom 

Dick's  friendly  help  and  counsel  left 
nothing  to  be  desired.  His  memory  and 
influence  will  long  be  felt  in  th'^.se  HaK^ 
of  Cons'ress  where  he  served  the  id'^als 
of  Americanism  and  of  Christian  faith. 
He  did  all  that  was  required  of  him  He 
bved  mercv.  he  did  :u.st!v,  and  he  walked 
humbly  before  God  Man  can  ask  no 
more 

To  his  wife  and  family.  Mrs.  Utt  joins 
me  m  expressing  our  deep  sympathy. 

Mr.  FE.VTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York   [Mr. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  junior 
Member  of  this  body,  and  as  one  who 
has  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Dick 
SiMPs-.N  for  only  a  short  time,  it  was 
my  great  privilege  to  discuss  on  numer- 
OU.S  occasions  with  him  not  only  the 
political  ph'lo-sophy  of  our  tume  but  aL-uj 
the  economic  philosophy  that  has  far- 
reachm?  consequences  for  the  future  of 
the  economy. 

I  fo'ond  in  Di-k  Simpson  a  m.an  who 
was  not  only  a  good  politician  but  one 
highly  equipped  m  scholarly  attalnm.ent 
in  the  fields  of  flnaneo  and  industry,  and 
who  possessed  an  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  all  that  was  good  in  our 
way  of  life.  I  join  those  of  my  col- 
>a7ues  who  have  paid  tribute  to  a  dis- 
tmiruished  s^n  of  Pennsylvania,  but 
more  es.oecially  a  .son  of  all  the  people 
of  tlie  United  States  for  a  life  of  service 
well  done. 

Mr.  M-CORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
a-k  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
e-:t'-nd  my  remarks. 

The  SPE.A.KFR  Is  tl  ere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  wa«!  no  objection. 

Mr.  MrCORMACK,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  death  of  our  late  colleague  and 
friend.  Dick  Simpson,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  lost  one  of  its  most 
devcted  and  outstanding  Members,  and 
the  coun'ry  a  erea*:  American.  Dick 
Simpson  wa.s  h»ld  in  high  esteem  by  his 
colleagues  without  regard  to  political 
party. 


It  has  boen  well  said  that  frlend.ship 
traruscends  politics"  and  this  us  pointedly 
so  in  relatir  n  to  our  late  fnend 

Dick  Simpson  at  all  times  was  a  s'en- 
tleman.  As  a  legislatcr  he  held  strong 
convictions  based  on  intellectual  hon- 
esty. As  an  Am»rirr\n.  he  loved  our 
country  and  fearlessly  advocated  and 
.supported  those  policies  and  legislation, 
even  at  times  when  he  was  in  th<» 
minority,  which  he  considered  were  for 
the  national  interests  of  our  country  and 
the  best  interests  of  our  people. 

A  strong  fighter  for  what  he  belipv^  1 
in.  in  disagreement,  he  respected  the 
views  of  others 

To  me.  the  best  definition  of  a  gentle- 
man is  "one  who  can  disagree  without 
being  disarreeable." 

Dick  Simpson  was  such  a  gentleman 

While  he  and  I  differed  in  many  re- 
spects on  legislation.  I  thoroughly  re- 
spected him  and  his  views,  because  I 
knew  he  was  intellectually  honest.  Fur- 
thermore. It  is  well  to  have  represented 
in  the  Congress  a  cross  section  of  Am.er- 
ican  thought,  and  Dick  Simpson  ably 
represented  in  this  body  any  important 
part  of  this  cross  section. 

To  Mrs  Simpson  and  her  loved  ones 
I  extend  my  deep  sympathy  in  their 
great  loss  and  sorrow. 

CflSZnjiL    PI7.MISSION    TO    EZTZND    IZMAKKS 

Mr  FENIGN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  coa.sent  that  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  have  5  leguJa- 
tive  days  in  which  to  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  Record  on  the  life  and 
character  of  our  late  colleague. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Prick  ) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Penn.sylv9nia^ 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rLse 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  commenting  on 
the  passing  of  a  great  leader  and  an  out- 
standing Congressman.  As  one  of  the 
youngest  Members  on  the  Republican 
side,  my  arrival  in  the  House  was  at 
the  peak  of  a  session,  following  a  .'•pe- 
cial  election.  It  was  a  great  exixrience 
but  it  was  also  nece.ssary  to  seek  the 
guidance  of  men  more  experienced  than 
myself. 

Dick  Simpson  was  a  man  who,  with- 
out seeming  to  direct,  helped  me  to  fmd 
mv  way  through  those  first  hectic  days. 
He  was  one  of  the  vreat  leaders  of  this 
Chamber  whose  example  served  to  guide 
me 

I  extend  to  Mrs.  Simpson  and  to  her 
family  the  sympathy  of  myself  and  Mrs. 
Goodell.  as  well  as  that  of  the  43d  Dis- 
trict of  New  York 

Dick  Sim.-son  had  many  friends  in 
that  district.  It  was  one  of  these  friends 
who  met  him  one  day  on  the  steps  of 
the  House  Office  Building.  As  always, 
Dick  Simpson  greeted  him  warmly. 
Chatting  about  the  political  life.  Dick 
Simpson  said,  "One  of  the  jobs  we  have 
to  do  is  to  work  for  the  young  people 
and  get  them  interested  in  public  af- 
fairs.   We  need  them." 

We  needed  Dick  Simpson,  too.  and  we 
will  sorely  miss  him  in  the  halls  and  on 
the  floor  of  this  great  House. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  was  with  great  sadness  and  shock  that 
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I   received    word    this   mormng    of    the 

d<a!h  of  our  a:;mired  and  respected  col- 
leaRue,  the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Simp- 
son 

I  had  the  privuege  of  .serving  with  Dick 
SiMPSo.N  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Meaiis  and  in  the  fiou.st  of  Representa- 
i:ves  tor  many  yf.irs.  Wc  .'■eived  en  dif- 
ferent sides  of  tiie  polii  ical  a^le.  but  I 
wush  to  pay  tribute  lo  the  integrity  and 
sincerity  of  Dick  Simpson.  He  was  a 
man  wiio  was  a  stalwart  warrior  for  the 
causes  in  wlucii  he  believed.  He  w  .i.^ 
forthright  in  expressing  his  opmion.s  but 
he  always  did  so  withoul  allowinc  hu^ 
views  on  is&u(  .■>  to  interfere  wit;,  .his  per- 
sonal friendships. 

He  was  adnuied  and  re-'pcuxl  by  all 
of  us  on  the  Commiiu^  on  Wavs  aid 
N*';i-.>;  and  .'is  death  will  indeed  be  a 
ii..vs  Lc  tlic  comrnilU'e  and  to  thks  ilou-se 

To  his  familv  1  extend  my  dt^pcst 
sympathy  and  .  rnooicuces  Hi.s  .service 
to  liis  district  and  tlie  Nai;on  leaves  a 
monument  of  which  all  of  his  family  and 
his  friends  can  be  pr^ud. 

Mr.  JGHANSFIN  Mr  Speaker,  in 
t<  rms  of  the  lesidt  r.s.'iip  and  service 
wnicii  eould  have  Oe^'o  »  xpe(  ted  of  Con- 
gressman RuH\HD  M  Simpson  in  the 
da:. s  and  montlLs  aliea^i,  tlie  Nation  is 
vastly  poorer  f.jr  his  passing.  So  too  is 
this  Hou.se.  So  too  is  the  political  party 
in  whose  councils  lie  exercised  great  and 
constructive  influence.  So  too  are  h.s 
State  and  iv.s  diiitrict. 

Yet,  It  Ls  not  for  us  to  question  the 
ways  of  Providence 

Insteati.  let  us  take  consolation  in  the 
fact  that  wt'  aie  vastly  richer  for  the 
coninbuiion.s  of  wise  staieomanship, 
coura*:t'ous  leadership,  devoted  service 
and  warm  fiiendship  he  has  given  dur- 
ing his  more  tiian  two  decades  of  mem- 
bersliip  m  tins  Ho  ise 

I  mourn  Dk  k  Simpson  as  a  colleague 
and  a  friend. 

TogeUier  with  Mrs.  Jolian.sen,  I  extend 
deepest  sympatliy  U)  M:s  himjison  and 
all  of  the  family 

Mr  AUCHINCIXJSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  diiticuit  to  estimate  the  great  loss  tiial 
Congress  and  his  nost  ol  friends  have 
suffered  in  the  death  of  trie  nentleman 
fium  i'fnnsyivan.a,  iii -hai  n  M  Simpson 
He  was  an  outstondaig  exampie  of  lion- 
est  thinkmg.  of  fearlessness,  and  of  de- 
votion to  hLs  counti-y.  His  loyalty  to  ius 
friends  anu  his  iiLipfui  s>inpathy  and 
advice  *hen  Uie  goirtf;  was  rou^4h  will 
never  be  fonjotten  He  was  endowed 
with  a  most  intu.t.ve  mmd.  s»jil->i:ivc  to 
the  feelings  of  otheis.  Lhfit  made  his 
friendship  a  mo.-t  precious  thing.  His 
humility  made  him  a  preeminent  exam- 
ple of  tiie  precept  tiiat  "he  uho  would 
be  fli-st  among  >ou  mu.st  be  the  .servant 
of  all."  He  was  a  gentlem.an  of  the  first 
order  and  devoted  his  life  to  promoting 
that  which  was  ;,ood  and  wholesome.  I 
was  privileged  to  call  him  friend  and 
there  is  now  a  great  void  in  my  life 
which  will  only  be  filled  by  Uie  memory 
ol  a  great  imd  wonderful  man. 

My  iieartfeit  svmpatny  goes  out  to  his 
widow  and  fam.iy  aiid  may  tiie  thoughts 
and  prayers  of  tlieir  m.tny  friends  sup- 
port them  in  Uils  hour  of  s<jrrow. 

Mr.   RHODES   of   Peiui.'>ivania      Mr 
Sp«.akfci.  I  jui:.  ui>  coilca*  ie.6  in  paying 


tribute  to  our  friend,  the  late  Honorable 
I-;..  H.^rc  M   SiMi'SON,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Twice  in  recent  months,  death  has  de- 
prived us  of  distinguished  Members  of 
cur  Pinnsyl\an.a  delegation,  the  late 
Congressman  AJvin  R.  Bush  having  left 
our   m.dst   only   several   weeks   ago. 

Both  these  fine  gentiemen  served  our 
State  and  Nation  ably  durmg  their  pe- 
riod of  .<^rvice  m  this  body.  They  will 
be   massed   in   the  crucial   days  ahead. 

I  exu-nd  my  Cwndo:ence.s  to  Mrs. 
Bu.'.h,  Mrs.  Simp.son,  and  their  families. 

Mr  ^^  INIIRF  y.v  Speaker,  the  uu- 
tim-iy  pa..ssinj4  (f  ti^e  Honoi-abie  Rk  h- 
AKD  M.  SiMPstm  detpiy  saddens  aii  who 
over  his  Ufeume  iiave  had  the  privilege 
of  his  frienu.^hip  luid  acquaintance 

The  State  of  i^eniuy'.vania,  as  well  as 
the  Nation,  has  lost  a  distintjuished  c.ti- 
zen  of  courage  and  conviction. 

During  the  years  wc  liave  .served  to- 
gether in  this  House,  he  has  ban  a  wa.-m 
fnend  to  me,  one  whose  counsel  I  soufiit 
on  many  occasions. 

He  supported  with  earnest  endeavor 
tlie  cau.se  of  tne  Republican  Party,  and 
he  unselfishly  devoted  his  time  and  tal- 
ent to  Uie  affairs  of  the  parly  an  i  those 
.seeking  election  to  otfice  under  its 
banner. 

Memory  of  Dick  will  remain  always 
as  a  guiding  star  to  all  of  us  wlio  knew 
him  well.  We  mouni  his  piissing  and 
our  great  loss. 

Mrs.  Melntire  joins  with  me  in  ex- 
prcssmg  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs  Simp- 
son and  members  of  tiie  lamiiy. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  tragiC  deatii  of  Dk  k  Simp- 
son has  brought  real  grief  u>  ail  of  us 
who  knew  him.  who  were  associated  with 
him  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  wiio  were  privileged  Lu  be  liis 
friends. 

The  suddenness  of  ins  untimely  pa.ss- 
mg  has  been  a  shock  to  all  of  his  col- 
leagues 

Dick  Simpson  was  a  man  of  great  in- 
tegrity, sincerity  of  purpose,  and  1  yalty 
lo  his  friends.  While  we  served  on  dif- 
ferent sides  of  the  political  aisle  and 
did  not  always  agree  on  tiie  problems 
which  can  e  before  Uie  commiitee  r.i.d 
before  tiie  House,  I  had  the  greatest 
admiration  for  the  integrity  of  Dick 
Simpson,  his  forthnphtness.  and  the 
warmth  of  his  personality.  He  will  be 
ir:ss(d  on  th,e  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mians  and  in  Uii.«:  House  and  by  his 
const;  tuenls 

To  his  dear  wife  and  members  of  his 
family  ?o  my  most  heartfelt  prayers  in 
their  hour  of  bereavement  and  my  deep- 
est sympatliy  and  condolences. 

Mr  PRAZIER  Mr  Speaker,  it  wa.s 
with  a  feeimg  of  profound  sorrow  that 
I  learned  tliis  morning  of  the  death  of 
our  colleague,  Dick  Simpson. 

No  Member  of  Congress  was  held  in 
hirher  regard  and  respect  by  his  col- 
leagues. We  who  served  with  him  on 
th''  Ways  and  Means  Committee  were 
in  a  position  to  know  and  recogmze  bet- 
ter than  man>  others  his  great  mtegnty, 
fine  ciiaracter,  and  devotjon  to  the  pub- 
lic service  He  was  a  Lower  of  strength, 
a  wise  counselor,  devoted  to  those  prm- 
cipies  in  winch  he  .so  sincerely  believed. 
Tl.e    Congress,    Uie    State    of    Pennsyl- 


vania, and  the  Nation  have  lost  a  valued 
Representative.  We  will  all  miss  him 
greatly  He  was  a  devoted  liusband  and 
father  and  a  loyal  friend.  My  deepest 
sympathy  goes  out  to  Uie  members,  of 
his  L)eioved  family. 

Mr.  DEInT.  Mr,  Speaker,  we  meet  in 
sorrow  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  o.ne  wiio  has  lived  and  worked 
anion ii:L  us  for  many  yeois. 

1-liciiAKD  MiRRfY  Simpson,  the  son  of 
Warren  Brown  and  Sue  Miller  Simpson, 
was  Dorn  on  Aupost  30,  1900. 

Por.>:>wing  his  graduation  from  high 
scliOol  he  joined  the  U.S.  Army  to  be- 
come in  1918  a  member  of  the  301st 
Company  Tank  Corps  in  Raleigh,  K.C. 
Aru^r  u.e  w  ar  he  attended  the  Umversity 
of  Pi  I  u~  burgh  where  he  got  his  bachelor 
of  science  degree  in  1923.  Some  yeai-s 
later  in  Washin^rton.  DC,  he  studied  at 
the  Georgetown  UnAer.ity  Law  School 
for  his  law  degree  wiuch  was  granted  m 
1942. 

While  engaged  In  the  insurance  and 
guaranty  business  which  he  had  entered 
upon  leaving  cuilet;e  m  18:3.  he  was 
elected  in  1935  to  the  Pennsylvania 
House  of  Representatives,  where  I  had 
Uie  privilege  of  sciving  with  h.m  from 
1935  to  1937  wiicn  he  moved  lo  the  U.S. 
Coneress. 

He  early  displayed  firm  convictions  in 
whatever  course  he  believed  to  be  right, 
and  did  not  at  any  time  hesitate  to 
speak  up  for  what  he  thought  the  prac- 
tical program  for  legLslation,  thus,  dur- 
ing his  fir,3i  year  in  1937  in  this  House 
lie  \^  u-e.  Ill  oppo.5ition  to  proposed  letiis- 
iatiuu  nant.ng  $1,500,000  for  relief  in 
1933.  In  tiie  sCvXjnd  session  of  his  first 
Cungre.ss  he  supported  a  measure  for 
naval  expansion  and  tiie  v.  age -hour  bill. 

In  the  years  which  follow  ed.  he  showed 
himself  a  man  of  breadth  and  under- 
standing in  the  «ntical  dee^ions  wliicli 
came  bi^fore  Congress  in  foreign  affairs 
in  general. 

As  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  he  excelled  as  a  spokesman 
for  las  parly. 

His  career  extending  22  years  in  this 
Huuoc  vas  too  long  and  vaiied  for  a  de- 
tailed appraisiti  at  Uiis  time  wiien  he 
lias  left  us  so  suddenly,  but  all  of  us  here 
who  were  privileged  to  know  him  and 
serve  with  him  can  bear  witness  this  day 
of  hii>  fidelity  to  duty,  his  personal  kind- 
liness, and,  from  first  to  last,  unblem- 
ished integrity.  It  is  from  such  quah- 
ties  that  Congress  is  able  to  draw  sup- 
port for  the  measures  wliich  directly 
serve  the  best  interest  of  the  Nation. 
Wiih'^ul  him  and  m.en  like  him  we  could 
not  function  as  a  National  Lepislature 
upon  which,  not  merely  this  NaUon,  but 
the  world  depends. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  all  will  join 
with  me  in  a  most  sincere  expression, 
both  of  sorrow  and  of  very  great  re- 
spect for  the  colleague  who  has  just 
left  us,  and  extend  to  his  wife  and  family 
our  heartfelt  sympjathy  and  the  assur- 
ance that  in  the  memory  of  no  living 
Member  of  this  body  wUl  Righard  M. 
Simpson  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
words  have  been  spoken  in  tribute  to 
Dick  Simpson,  but  too  much  cannot  be 
S3.ic  about  U\is  great  public  seiTant.  He 
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and  I  belonged  to  the  same  committee 
in  Congress,  the  same  political  party. 
and  the  same  college  fraternity.  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  observe  him  as  a 
member  of  each  and  I  can  truthfully 
say  that  I  never  saw  one  more  loyal  and 
devoted  to  the  causes  with  which  he  was 
affiliated.  No  one  could  know  him  and 
work  with  him  without  being  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  he  weis  a  great  man. 
Ability,  loyalty,  and  integrity  are  adjec- 
tives we  use  to  express  our  highest  praise, 
and  they  all  applied  to  Dick  SrwrsoN. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  privilege  I  hai 
of  knowing  him  and  working  with  him. 
It  was  an  inspiration  which  meant  much 
to  me,  and  I  join  my  collea£?ues  and  his 
host  of  friends  and  admirer.s  in  expre.ss- 
ing  my  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Simpson  and 
his  loved  ones. 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  return 
to  Washington  for  the  new  .session  wa.s 
immeiiately  saddened  by  the  new.s  of 
the  critical  illness  cl"  my  dear  friend, 
Dick  Simpson. 

Continuously  during  the  9  years  I  wa.s 
privileged  to  know  him  my  admiration 
and  respect  for  him  increased.  Dick 
was  that  kind  of  person — one  whose  fine 
qualities  and  de^p  .sincerity  became  more 
apparent  with  longer  acquaintance.  K:s 
constant  and  effective  battle  for  those 
things  in  which  he  believed  .should  en- 
title him  to  have  his  epitaph  read  :  "Here 
has  a  great  fighter  and  a  great  Ameri- 
can." 

It  is  most  difP.cult  for  me  to  under- 
stand why  he  has  been  .^^tricken  down  at 
the  height  of  a  career  marked  by  cour- 
age, ability,  and  integrity.  The  Congre.ss 
of  the  United  States  ha.s  today  lo.st  on^ 
of  its  finest  Mem.ber.s  and  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  one  of  the  greatest  Repre- 
sentatives in  its  history. 

My  deepest  sympathies  go  forward  to 
his  charming  wife  and  family. 

Mr.  AJLGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Su- 
preme Architect  has  taken  back  Dick 
Simpson.  Those  of  u.s  remaining  are  tli-^ 
losers,  although  we  all  benefited  bv 
knowing  him.  We  will  mi.ss  h:m.  He 
gave  unstintingly  of  himself  to  oth.T^, 
It  seems  appropriate  to  me  to  think  of 
DtcK  in  the  words  of  my  pastor  who  said 
that  "God  works  through  people.'  I 
was  greatly  privileged  to  share  Dick's 
friendship  as  a  fellow  Congre.s,^man,  in- 
cluding our  jomt  work  on  the  congre.s- 
sional  committee  and  the  Commirtpe  on 
Ways  and  Means.  Those  brief  5  years  of 
association  with  him  now  comprise  a 
precious  and  heart-warmmg  memory 
Dick,  you  are  gone  from  us,  but  will 
never  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
join  with  Members  of  the  House  and 
others  in  expressing  profound  sorrow  at 
the  untimely  passing  of  our  colleague. 
Representative  Richard  Simpson.  When 
I  came  to  Congress  I  soon  learned  to  know 
Dick  Simpson  as  a  quiet  man  but  ready 
and  willing  to  give  kindly  counsel  when 
requested.  I  cherish  the  memories  of 
my  association  with  him  here  on  the 
floor  and  in  party  councils  during  the  5 
years  I  have  known  him.  I  found  him  to 
be,  first,  thoroughly  devoted  to  maintain- 
ing the  great  principles  of  the  American 
form  of  government  and,  second,  to  the 
Republican  Party,  whose  national  con- 


gressional committee  he  headed  at  the 
time  of  his  passing. 

The  Nation  hsts  lost  a  patriot  and 
statesman  and  Congress  has  lost  a  bril- 
liant Member. 

Mr.  HARRISON  Mr  Speaker,  al- 
though his  committee  associates  had 
been  saddened  in  recent  weeks  by  the 
knowledge  that  he  had  been  confined  to 
the  hospital  for  major  surpory,  it  was  a 
shock  today  to  receive  ttie  word  that  our 
distinguished  and  beloved  colleague. 
Dick  Simpson  would  not  return  among 
us. 

As  th"^  leader  of  the  minority  on  the 
Committee  on  Way«;  and  Mf  :',ns,  he  madf 
a  notable  and  continuing  C"r.rr;h';r.  in  to 
the  cau.se  of  earnest  and  ^\:\c>--:,'  l.-^is- 
latmg.  He  was  an  industrious  student 
of  the  complex  areas  of  the  law  in  which 
our  committee  labors — taxation,  tariffs, 
unem.oloynient,  old  age,  survivor  and 
disability  m.surancp 

Whatpvpr  the  position  he  concluded 
was  protjf  r  on  a  legislative  issue,  he  came 
to  committpe  prepared  to  contend  force- 
fully for  It  He  was  a  worthy  and  re- 
spected adversary  for  those  of  us  who. 
from  time  to  time  found  ourselves 
oblieed  to  differ  with  his  view. 

Dick  Simpson,  in  the  wi.sdom  of  the 
Almighty,  has  been  taken  away  at  the 
height  of  his  usefulness.  The  loss  is  not 
only  that  of  his  family,  friends,  constit- 
uents and  party,  but  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  which  he  sought  alwavs  to  serve 
in  the  way  he  saw  as  the  right.  He  was 
a  great  American. 

Our  .sympathy  goes  out  at  this  .sad 
time  to  Mrs.  Simpson  and  the  other 
members  of  his  fine  familv. 

Mr.  VAN  PELT.  Mr.  Speak-T^  I  was 
indeed  shocked  to  learn  of  the  untimely 
passing  of  our  good  friend  and  colleague. 
Di^k  Simpson  I  came  to  know  Dick  in 
my  early  days  as  a  Member  of  the  Hoisp 
of  Repre.sentatives,  and  my  deep  respect 
contmued  to  grow  through  the  years. 

I  was  closely  associated  with  him  in 
the  Republican  campaign  committee, 
and  only  3  years  ago  he  came  to  our 
district  in  Wisconsin  to  deliver  the  prin- 
cipal address  at  a  Lincoln  Day  program. 

The  18th  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Nation  have  lost 
an  outstanding  American. 

I  wish  to  join  with  his  host  of  friends 
in  ex'f-ndmg  my  d^ep  .sympathy  to  his 
widow  and  to  his  family. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked,  as  was  every  Meml>er  of  the 
H'->u.se.  wh^n  I  henrd  the  sad  news  of 
the  pas.«;ing  of  my  sood  friend.  Richard 
M.  Simpson.  His  passing  is  not  only  of 
erave  concern  to  those  of  us  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  it  should  be  of  con- 
cern, as  wpII.  to  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Dick  Simpson  was  one  of  the  great 
men  of  America.  He  was  a  great  law- 
maker and  humanitarian  He  was  also 
a  leader  with  an  ability  and  eflectiveness 
matched  by  few,  surpa.ssed  by  nnnf 

As  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  M^ans, 
Mr.  Sfmpson  was  capable,  just,  and  true 
to  the  ti-ust  placed  in  him,  He  devoted 
his  energies  unstintingly  to  the  work  of 
drafting  equitable  leei-lation  to  provide 
funds  for  the  G.-vernment  while  at  the 
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samp  time  protecting  the  rights  of  indi- 
vidual citizens 

As  chairman  of  the  Hou.se  Republican 
campaign  committee.  Diik  Simpson  de- 
voted long  and  arduous  hours  working 
for  his  coIleaiTues  in  that  party  He  wa.s 
unfailinsly  present  and  ready  to  help 
when  called  upon  by  one  of  his  fellow 
members  He  was  evfr  ready  to  trive 
sound  advice  to  tho.se  who  '■ounht  it  from 
iiim.  His  advice  was  always  good  and 
bore  fruit  when  accepted  and  followed. 

However,  he  was  not  one  to  force  his 
will  or  his  advice  on  any  man  Hv  was 
not  the  type  of  leader  who  prtxlded  or 
pijshed.  He  was.  rather,  the  tyi>e  who 
set  an  example  which  others  were  willing 
and  eager  to  follow. 

The  Nation  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
capable  leaders  in  the  untimely  death  of 
Dick  Simpson.  I  feel  a  personal  loss  as 
must  every  Member  of  this  House  The 
people  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Nation 
have  lost  a  servant  who  has  served  long 
and  well 

Mr,  KEOGH.  Mr  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  in  this  House  in 
expressing  the  deep  grief  and  sadne&s 
which  I  experienced  when  I  learned  of 
the  death  of  Dick  Simpson  It  was 
indeed  a  .shock  to  me  His  district,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Nation 
have  suffered  a  loss  in  hts  passing. 

It  happened  that  we  began  our  service 
here  t/>gether  in  the  75th  Concres-s  in 
the  work  of  the  House  and  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  came  to  have  the  very  highest 
regard  for  his  integrity,  his  clarity  of 
mind  and  purpose,  and  the  strength  with 
which  he  espoused  the  causes  In  which  he 
believed.  He  had  many  friends,  not  only 
here  and  in  his  district,  but  throuk;hout 
the  Nation.  He  earned  the  confidence  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  and  of 
this  House.  He  waa  a  man  of  great 
energy  and  strength.  He  rendered  high 
pubhc  service  to  his  district,  trie  Cua- 
gress.  and  the  Nation. 

I  wish  to  extend  to  members  of  his 
family  my  deepest  sjonpathy  on  his  sud- 
den and  untimely  passing  In  their 
bereavement  they  can  perhaps  find  a 
measure  of  comfort  in  the  knowledge 
that  he  has  left  a  monument  of  many 
years  of  public  service  of  which  they  can 
all  be  proud. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr  Speaker, 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives,  the  t-reit 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  country 
at  large  has  lost  a  great  man.  a  states- 
man in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

RicHAro  Simpson  was  devoted  to  his 
duties  a-s  a  legislator.  He  was  an  expert. 
Members  sought  his  advice.  Lcf'isla- 
tion  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  shown  the  im- 
print of  his  great  knowledge  Dick 
Simpson  was  a  man  of  unusually  high 
character.  He  was  a  man  of  courage 
and  conviction.  His  word  was  absolutely 
good.  Although  Members  had  oppcxsite 
views  from  those  Mr,  Simpson  advocated, 
they  respected  his  opinion  and  his  be- 
liefs. He  has  been  described  as  a 
mighty  oak  that  never  yielded  in  the 
storm." 

Richard  Simpson  was  alway.s  glad  to 
give  advice  to  younger  Mr-mbors  who 
sought    his    assistance.     Dik    Simp.«;on 
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did  not  bear  any  malice  to  those  who 
disagreed  wiUi  him.  He  loved  people. 
He  loved  his  country.  He  was  one  of 
God's  noblemen.  I  join  wiUi  my  col- 
leagues in  mourning  tlu  ios.s  of  a  great 
man  who  left  hLs  imprint  upon  the  world 
that  will  not  be eiased. 
A  great  poet  said : 

LlTCB  of  frr-jit  r.ien  all  remind  vm 
We  cau  Uiajte  our  lives  subhoM. 

And.  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprint*  on  Uie  sands  ol  time. 

Richard  M.  Simpson  h«is  left  his  im- 
print on  the  lives  of  those  who  had  tiie 
privilege  of  knowing  hun. 

I  join  WiUi  my  colleagues  today  in 
extending  deepest  sympathy  to  the  fam- 
ily of  our  beloved  friend,  and  colleague, 

Pll CHARD  M.   StMPl>ON. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  with  deep  regret  that  I  learned  of 
the  passing  of  my  esteemed  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania,  Richajju  Simpson. 

His  death  will  mean  a  tremendous  loss, 
not  only  to  the  members  of  his  family, 
but  to  the  people  of  his  congressional 
district  and  the  Nation  as  well.  Con- 
pressman  SrMPsoN  served  the  18th  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsj-lvania  for  22  years.  The 
loyalty  and  respect  felt  for  him  by  his 
constituents  have  been  demonstrated  by 
the  majorities  with  which  he  has  been 
returned  to  Congress  election  after  elec- 
tion. The  loyalty  and  re<pect  felt  for 
him  by  his  colleagues  in  this  body  have 
been  demonstrated  by  the  responsible 
position  he  was  accorded  on  the  impor- 
tant Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Ani/thcr  measure  of  this  man's  great- 
ness is  more  personal  to  me.  I  will  al- 
ways remember  hLs  kindness  and  under- 
standing, particularly  at  the  beginning 
of  my  teim  in  Congress  He  had  the 
bigness  of  heart  and  the  greatness  of 
spirit  to  extend  to  me— a  member  of  the 
opposite  party— the  benefit  of  his  long 
experience  in  the  House  I  am  sure 
tliat  many  other  freshman  Members 
have  been  benefited  from  his  counsel. 

Although  many  of  the  Members  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  might  frequently 
have  disagreed  with  his  legislative 
views.  Congressman  Simpson  had  the  de- 
votion and  respect  of  the  entire  Hou^e. 
His  dedication  to  Uie  principles  in  which 
he  beheved  was  an  inspiraUon  and  a 
source  of  educaUon  to  all.  His  forth - 
Tightness  and  courage  ui  spt^aking  out  on 
legLslaUve  matters  were  a  source  of 
admiration. 

To  Mrs.  Simpson  and  to  other  mem- 
bers of  his  family  I  extend  mv  sincere 
sympathy. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  see 
many  well  qualified,  patriotic  Mfn-ib<i-s 
come  to  Congress,  my  regret  to  s^t-  manv 
of  them  leave.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
speak  with  and  for  our  colleague  at 
Frostburg,  Pa.,  in  his  first  c^impaign  m 
1937.  From  tliat  day  to  the  dav  he  left 
for  the  hospital,  he  was  always  helpful 
and  instructive. 

Our  colleague  had  convictions,  he  had 
courage,  he  intelligently  and  vigorously 
pressed  for  the  adoption  of  legislation 
which  he  was  convinced  would  be  help- 
ful to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  as  well  as 
beneficial   to   his   coiistituents   who,   m 


him  never  iiad  a  more  considerate  and 
capable  Representative.  That  sUite- 
ment  is  near  Uie  ultunate  in  compliment 
when  we  remember  the  service  of 
Robert  Rich  who,  when  an  autlioriza- 
tion  or  appropriation  bill  was  before  the 
lIou>e  IK  .tr  fa:;td  to  ask.  ■Wliere  will 
we  ^t  I  Ui(  money'.'  A  question  wliich 
is  sun  with  us  and  which  apparently 
our  colleague  always  had  in  nund,  both 
when  consulting  us  individually  or  act- 
ing as  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  MeaiXb 
Committee. 

Our  colleague,  though  a  vigorous  ad- 
vocate of  the  tilings  which  he  beheved 
to  be  best  for  our  country.  wa.s  not  only 
sincere  and  vigorous  m  supix)i  i  of  ins 
views,  but  he  was  modest,  he  was 
humble,  and — an  equally  desirable  but 
somewhat  rare  characteristic — consid- 
erate of   the  views  of  his  colleagurs 

Though  in  the  main  our  views 
traveled  in  parallel  hues — I  can  recall 
no  exception — he  never  failed  to  be 
courteous  and  considerate  of  the  expres- 
sion of  convictions  by  his  colleagues.  He 
never  criticized  the  way  they  voted — 
giving  to  others  a  charitable  evaluation 
we  sometimes  did  not  give  to  him. 

Even  tiiougii  some  of  us  knew,  as  we 
adjourned  last  year,  that  he  was  in  ill 
health,  his  death  came  as  a  .shock,  for 
with  it,  each  and  every  one  of  us  who 
knew  hun  realized  we  had  lost  a  friend — 
an  able,  valuable,  pubhc  servant.  Those 
he  left  behind  will  continue  to  miss  him. 
but  they  should  take  some  satisfaction 
in  the  fact  that  he  left  behind  a  record 
of  able,  vigorous,  patriotic  service  to  his 
district,  his  State,  and  the  Nation. 

Though  not  closely  as.s<x;iated  m  our 
work  he  was  my  friend  and  I  was  his. 
He  left  behind  a  record  ol  faiihlul  serv- 
ice to  all  and  were  he  with  us  this  after- 
noon when  skies  are  dark  and  weather 
chill.  I  am  sure  Dick  would  have  joined 
us  in  Tennyson's  words  and  thought . 
Crossing  thi  Ba* 

Sunset  and  evening  star. 

And  one  clear  call  for  me ! 
And  may  Uier*   be  no  moaning   of    the   bar. 

When  I  put  out  to  sea. 

But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  n.sleep, 

T(x>  full  for  sound  and  fori  in 
When  Uiat  whlcli  drew  from  tut  the  bound- 
less deep 
T*ums  again  borne. 

TwUlght  and  evening  bell. 

And  after  that  the  dark! 
And  may  there  be  no  sadnesB  of  ffO-ewell. 
When  I  embark. 

For  tho"  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and 
Place 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 

When  I  have  rrost  the  bar, 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
the  passing  of  our  colicague.  the  Hon- 
orable RuHARD  M  Simpson,  was  not  un- 
t  xpccted  in  Vicw  of  his  protracted  illness. 
It  nevertheless  came  as  a  shock  for  I  had 
lioped  with  Ills  majiy  Jnends  tliat  some- 
how lie  wouid  be  able  to  overcome  his 
afHictum. 

As  Dr.  Fenton  has  so  well  said,  there 
was  no  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives more  capable  of  dealing  with 
the  pioblerr.s  of  our  time,  and  certainly 
Uiere    was    no    Member    possessing,    in 


greater  measure  tlie  virtues  of  mtegnty. 
determination,  and  courage. 

In  Uie  death  of  Dick  Simpson  the 
House  has  suffered  an  irreparable  loss 
and  I  have  lost  a  friend. 

Mrs.  Gross  joins  me  in  extending 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Sunpson  and 
the  members  of  their  family  May  their 
grief  be  tempeied  m  the  knowledge  of 
tlie  imprmt  which  Dick  Simpson  left  m 
tne  records  of  Congr&ss  and  the  high 
e.-t«t  ;n  in  which  he  was  l.eld  by  his  col- 
leagi;es, 

Mr,  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr,  Speak- 
er, It  was  with  a  sense  of  profound  shock 
that  I  learned  of  the  ."-enous  liiness  of 
my  good  friend  Dick  Sim:  son,  I  am  sure 
that  the  prayci-s  and  Uicuehts  of  all 
Members  of  Coiuress  we.-e  with  Dick 
during  his  illniiss,  and  are  with  him  now. 
Those  prayers  txund  to  the  family  cf 
our  fnend  and  coiicat;ue.  asKmy  liiai  llie 
Almighty  may  as.5uage  their  grief  Mid 
leave  them  only  with  \,he  memory  ol  tlie 
fine  strong  man  that  vk  as  Dick  t-iMPsoN. 
and  a  tolemn  pnde  in  his  life,  his  ac- 
compU.<^hments,  and  the  niclie  winch  lie 
has  carved  for  himself  in  history  and  :n 
the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  h  m 

My  association  with  Dick  Simpsof  was 
primarily  in  my  capacity  as  a  mcm'aer 
and  secretary  of  the  N.,uop.ai  Eepuoli- 
can  Convressionai  Commuiee  I  was 
privileged  to  serve  as  secretary  under 
Dick's  chairmanship  for  the  last  4  years. 
He  had  a  fine  mind,  great  rrso)ut:on. 
and  an  outstanding  abihiv  to  get  th.ns 
done.  His  devotion  to  duly  was  prob- 
ably the  crowning  aspect  of  his  entire 
chr* racier.  Once  he  had  ai:reed  to  do 
.^onii-.hin-.  It  could  be  regarced  by  all 
as  having  been  cr  ne. 

Dick  Simpson  pa'-se.<?sed  many  virtues. 
The  one  which  st;-.nds  out  in  my  mmd 
IS  Ills  modesty  in  ail  thines.  I  have  never 
heard  h;m  utter  a  sinp:e  vera  of  scif- 
praise.  or  even  one  which  cau-ed  me  to 
b<  :  >  ve  that  he  recoenized  in  himiself  the 
abilities  which  others  saw  in  him. 
Rather,  he  was  full  of  praise  for  his  fel- 
low workers,  and  anxious  that  they 
should  receive  the  credit  for  any  tasks 
well  done. 

The  Conpre.ss  will  miss  Dick  Simp.son 
The  country  will  miss  him  The  people 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  particularly  of  his 
own  conf-ressional  d:strict.  will  miss  him. 
To  Mrs,  Simpson  and  the  Simpson  fam- 
ily, I  extend  my  heartfelt  condolences 
and  smcf  re  sympathy,  in  which  Mrs. 
Rhodes  joins  me, 

Mr  EELCHFJl  Mr  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Richard  M  Simpson  comes  as 
a  great  shock  to  all  of  us  who  have  h-^d 
The  privilege  through  the  yea.rs  to  en.ioy 
his  warm  and  loyal  friendship 

I  met  Dick  Simpson  when  I  first  came 
to  Congre.'^s  at  the  be.einning  of  82d  Con- 
gress We  became  very  close  and  warm 
friends. 

Dick  was  a  man  of  stalwart  character, 
high  integrity,  and  strong  convictions. 
He  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions 
and  would  fight  for  what  he  thought  was 
right  Yet,  he  was  always  kind  and 
courteous  and  suicorded  those  who  dis- 
agreed with  him  the  right  of  their  con- 
victions. 
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He  waa  an  able  Congressman  and  had 
the  resp3Ct  and  love  of  his  collea«ue^  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  He  was  never 
narrowmlnded  or  petty  He  was  de- 
vo'od  to  the  service  of  his  communltx. 
Btfttfl  and  Nation  Perhaps  It  wm  his 
f,pu\  in  tryin«  to  serve  hm  constituents 
10  l^«  tMMt  of  his  ability  thAt  hiMt4«n«d 
hl/»  d^iiih  Th«  botttf  ycni  knew  tytin 
BiMffunt.  th«  b«tt«r  ytm  l«v««d  him;  h« 
WM  uuiatKi  i  win*  and  •ympftth«tic  oaun* 
•«U>r 

My  Itfo  hiM  b««n  ttnru'hed.  and  I  am 
et«rn«llK  Kraitfful  fur  having  known 
Dick  Huwtoti 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  was  in- 
deed feaddened  this  morninK  to  receive 
new*  of  the  pa«alng  of  our  friend  and 
dlstlngulfhed  colleague,  the  Honorable 
RiCMAao  M.  SiMPROM,  of  Pennsylvania 

While  I  wa«  of  course  aware  of  Con- 
gressman Simpson's  recent  serious  illnps« 
and  operation.  I  somehow  felt  that  he 
might  have  a  normal  recovery  since  he 
always  appeared  to  be  very  ruRged  and 
healthy.  His  rapid  decline  and  pa-ssmii 
was  a  great  shock  to  all  of  us 

I  always  considered  Dick  Simpson  to 
be  a  most  capable  and  coruscientious 
public  servant.  During  his  lont;  career 
as  a  Member  of  this  Body  he  left  a  pro- 
found imprint  on  his  colleagues  and 
friends.  He  will  be  greatly  mi.'^sed  by  the 
people  of  his  district,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  and  the  entire 
Nation. 

I  extend  my  sincere  and  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  his  wife  and  family 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  was 
awfully  sorry  to  hear  of  the  s+rious  ill- 
ness and  then  the  death  of  my  df  ar 
friend.  Dick  Simpson.  Over  the  years 
we  have  talked  over  many  problems  b»:>- 
fore  the  House  and  he  was  always  .-o 
sound  and  so  kind  and  considerate  to 
me. 

I  shall  miss  him  and  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs    Simpson 

Mr.  FLOOD.     Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  hard 
to  realize  that  the  able  and  devoted  Rpp- 
resentative.  Richard  M.  Simpson.  w;!I  no 
longer  be  with  us.     For  all  our  differ- 
ence of  religious  affiliation  and  political 
loyalties,  I  have  felt  very  close  to  Dr  k 
Simpson,  as  I   have   been   priviliged   to 
work  with  him  for  many  years  in  a  com- 
mon devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  and  of  tne 
United   States   of   America.     Much    has 
been  said  on  this  floor,  and  in  trie  other 
body,  in  exalted  praise  of  Dick  Simpson  s 
conscientious  dedication  to  the  service  of 
his  country,  of  his  sincerity  and  energy 
and  ability.     I  shall  not  attempt  to  re- 
peat  what  has   been   so   ably   and   elo- 
quently said  in  honor  of  the  memory  of 
Dick  Simpson,  but  I  should  like  to  com- 
ment   simply    that,    to    one    who    knew 
Dick  Simpson  well,  not  one  word  in  all 
this   chorus   of   eulogy    has   rung    false. 
Nothing  but  good  has  been  said  of  him, 
because  there  was  nothing  but  good  to 
be  said.     He  was  a  man  who  would  not 
condone  a  wrong  or  serve  a  falsehood 
whether  by  act.  by  speech,  or  by  silence. 
Typical    of    Dick    Simpson's    driving 
ambition  to  serve  his  country  to  the  best 
of  his  magnificent  ability  l.s  the  story  of 
his  early  years  In  Congre.ss,  when,  find- 
ing that  he  was  assigned  to  the  H ou.se 


Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
that  a  knowledge  of  law  would  contri- 
bute significantly  to  the  value  of  his 
work  on  that  committee,  he  immediately 
enrolled  In  the  Oeorgetown  Law  School, 
taking  ni«ht  cmirses  in  law,  while  carry- 
ing out  his  legislative  dutli^s  with  un- 
dimlnishud  cnorgy  for  ih*  4  ypars  n<»c- 
««s«»ary  for  tli««  arhiovpmnni  of  his  degree 
Thttl  Is  f.h«  epirit  uj  which  tin  h  Wim>'»<»«» 
throughout  hu  Uta.  und*«riook  and 
warclttd  out  ittl  the  duiips  that  eircum- 
sidncn*  laid  upon  hirti  and  all  Ihu  duties 
that  h«  hini->eir  i>t'iceived  and  rhosr  Ui 
perform  Kor  no  iMJjsonal  advuntane 
for  no  political  loyalty,  for  no  lofty 
cttiuie,  would  he  do  or  permit  any  unfair 
act  but  drove  ttUayii  with  reholute  dc>- 
termmation  nt  the  accompli.'ihment  of 
great  results  by  fair  and  hone.st  means 

I  wish  to  join  my  friends,  and  Dick 
Simpsons  friends,  in  the  Congress,  in 
expressing  to  his  wife  and  their  daunh- 
Ujv.  Kay  Jos.-p'nne,  to  his  two  older 
daughters,  Susan,  and  Barbara  and  to 
his  three  stepson.s,  our  heartfelt  sorrow 
and  sympathy, 

Mr  TABER  Mr  .'^peak^r  thvs  morn- 
\nz  RicH'RD  Simpson  R'^presentatlve 
from  the  18'h  District  of  Penn.sylvan.a, 
passed  a-A  av 

He  had  been  a  Mf-mber  of  this  House 
for  23  years  and  had  great  abilitv  Hp 
was  the  rankinj:  Republican  mf^mber  of 
the  W.-.vs  and  Means  Commitree,  and 
was  one  nf  u.s  abh-st  and  most  active 
members 

He  s:o:d  for  the  things  that  he  believed 
in  and  was  one  of  the  most  courageous 
men  m  the  Hou>e.  He  was  always 
courteous  He  was  one  of  the  best  de- 
ba:ers  we  had  on  the  floor  of  the  Hou.se. 
He  was  alwavs  prepared  on  the  bills  that 
he  had  to  deal  with,  and  his  thouehts 
on  them  were  always  forcefully 
expressed. 

It  seems  too  bad  that  one  only  60  y^ars 
of  age  should  be  taken  away,  yet  we  mu>t 
be  thankful  that  we  had  the  benefit  of 
his  talents  and  his  character  and  his 
d-votlon  to  his  work  for  so  long  a  time 

I  wish  to  extend  to  his  widow  and  his 
chi.dren  my  sincerest  and  deepest  sym- 
pathy 

Mr  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  the  other  Members  of  Conf?ress  in 
expressing  the  loss  that  we  all  feel  with 
the  passing  of  our  colleague.  Hon  Rich- 
ard M  Snrfp.=;f»N-. 

In  my  brief  as.soria*:on  w;th  him  I 
was  imprps.sed  by  h:,s  trrmrnd.)us  polit- 
ical courage  and  tho  stren-th  of  his  con- 
victions. His  int<n.se  loyalty  to  the 
Rerublican  Party,  his  stalwart  conserva- 
tive convictions  and  his  personal  desire 
to  =ive  the  bf>st  possible  representation 
to  the  people  of  his  district  were  appar- 
ent in  all  his  actions.  His  leadership  will 
be  missed  by  those  of  us  who  lookpd  to 
him  for  coun.sel  and  Inspiration 

I  extend  to  Mrs  Simpson  and  their 
family  my  sincere  sympathv. 

Mr.  PIRNIE  Mr  Speaker,  the  pa.ss- 
ing  )f  Richard  M  Si.mpson  is  a  great  loss 
to  tne  Congress  and  the  countr>-. 

A.^  a  public  servant  he  will  long  be  re- 
membered for  his  strength  of  character 
and  unassailable  Integrity.  Hi.i  sound 
judrment  and  keen  intellect  prompted 
his  elevation  to  many  positions  of  li.gh 
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responsibility  In  the  Hou.sr  and  within 
his  party.  The.sp  du'ie.s  he  di^irlLirg-'d 
With  such  quiet  efflclenry  that  mn;p  and 
more  demand*  were  nindf  upon  his  time 
and  energy  Until  hii  death  he  wno  fijj- 
nillne  mnior  n^-JiiMinu''  t^  in  n  way  »h'"!i 
comfTmnfif'd  fiw  rnnprct  tjnd  rifindttfwo 
of  nil  With  whfifn  hr  ^tjf.  h^ihk  \nUif] 

M"  *»lll  b«i  tfint'iiibrind  fill  h,,  nyfri. 
pnMicllc  Hfid  VMnf  f  Mjfifn  I  whirl)  Un 
gf'i  wiialy  slittird  III  all  irftprt"*  he 
W.t»  f.illliful  lo  till  II  i).i( 

ItKHAMf)  HiMe»oN  Wit*  truly  an  Ariiei  - 
Ifiui  pnlMot  whonf  K-rviccB  air  grate- 
fully  reciUl.'d  ttfid  vihour  npiiucd  devo- 
tion  to  hu  nun  conviciiMna  mil  remain 
an  ln«i)irHtion 

lo  Mrs  Hiiiippton  and  the  family,  I  ex- 
tend the  sinrcrc  iyini)uli!y  of  the  34th 
N.-w  Yo:k  Dis'r.ct.  truv.ing  that  they 
will  be  con-.forted  hy  the  enduring  bless- 
ini?  of  his  ;:fr  sn  ::,,bly  I;ved, 

Mr  CO:  I.IER  Mr  Speaker,  I  wa.s 
shocked  to  le;i:n  v,  ■.,.;.i;  v^ecks  ago  of  tlie 
seiious  i:;t.e.ss  of  my  good  fnend  and 
co!:ea:iue,  Dv  k  Simpson,  I  hoped  and 
prayed,  as  we  all  did.  that  he  would 
survive  the  serious  operation  he  had  to 
undergo.  Words  cannot  express  how 
saddened  I  was  to  learn  that  the  I  oid, 
in  His  wi.'^dom.  had  taken  Dick  from  us! 

My  association  with  Dick  Simpson  was 
a  brief  one;  I  came  to  know  him  a  few 
short  years  a^o  when  I  was  elected  to 
serve  in  this  House.  But.  I  soon  learned 
that  he  was  one  of  the  trulv  dedicated 
members  of  our  party.  He  was  .sine,  re  in 
his  convictions  and  he  fought  for  tho-^e 
convictions  when  the  occasion  demanded 
a  fight.  He  communicated  this  spirit  to 
his  colleagues  and  served  his  partv.  his 
constituency  and  his  country  witli  per- 
severance and  distinction. 

The  loss  of  Dick  Simpson  v,.\\  l>e  felt  by 
all  of  us  who  knew  and  worked  with  him. 
He  has  left  a  vacancy  m  this  House  and 
m  our  hearts  that  will  not  be  easily  filled. 

I  extend  my  sincere  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Simpson  and  his  family.  May  thev  Uike 
some  solace  in  knowing  that  so  many 
mourn  in  his  passing  with  them 

Mr  KNOX.  Mr  Speaker,  the  pas.sing 
of  our  good  friend  Richard  M.  Simpson 
is  a  great  loss  to  the  Congress,  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  to 
our  Nation.  That  he  has  left  our  midst  is 
a  tragedy  to  the  causes  of  good  govern- 
ment, human  liberty,  and  economic  op- 
portunity. 

Dick  Simpson  was  characterized  by  his 
Integrity,  common.sense,  and  an  un- 
swerving devotion  to  the  principles  in 
which  he  believed.  Those  principles  are 
better  principles  today  because  of  the 
fact  that  this  American  lived. 

During  the  past  7  years  that  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  know  this  great  pat:i<jt  I 
found  him  to  be  a  public  servant  who  was 
devoted  to  the  concept  of  responsibility 
responsibility  In  office,  politics,  and  in  his 
personal  life.  It  can  be  truly  said  of 
Dick  Simpson  that  he  thought  more  of 
his  obligations  than  he  did  of  his  prlvl- 
Ipftes.  No  finer  quality  could  any  man 
posses.'; 

A.S  a  momber  nf  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  the  Republican 
cor.gres.ona:  campaign  committee,  I  be- 
came c.u.seiy  asjoc.aied  with  Dick   and  I 
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profited  time  and  time  Rtaln  by  his  wi,^<» 
rniin«iel  and  by  his  hlth  courage 

I  lenll/r  full  well  the  futility  of  our 
A  Mk  nt  till*  time  to  allrvintp  the  sorrow 
4,.'  ilK-  /-timpson  family,  however,  I  wAtif 
to  biinii  rnv  hmnl/le  wotdR  of  (undolenre 
to  th'  m  m  (he  hni>r  «ti(l  brlipf  iiml  Ihoir 
fallh  III  M  r  Mill  of  oiji  llenvptily  rttlher 
Will  nil  lliein  ulth  the  epKll  of  m  f»\ilut\(f 
nnd  pence  IhHt  lolfi  the  fttllhful  now  him] 
ill   r  In  nil! 

Mr.  Ct'll'Ilrt  of  Miottouli  Ml  fctpeuk- 
ei  In  Ihr  pu»f:lio'  of  Dit  K  HimUkjW  (he 
HiMihc  tiu.  lofcl  un  hone»l  mul  hiud- 
uo.'kifii-'  .Membei  and  the  counliN  u 
h'ii!c»imun  of  v.Moti  itrul  roulu^'c  'Ijie 
iicrcjmplihlinicnth  of  thih  man  will  nut 
ho<jn  be  fu  Kotlen  noi  will  his  leade-Kinp 
and  the  f(  rce  of  h,i,^  perM^nailty  be  soon 
d.hpellcd  from  thohe  of  u*  in  this  body 
who  were  pn\ilet.:ed  to  woik  clo.selv 
With  him 

This  man  wa.s  woU  chonen  to  cany  out 
his  responsibility  as  a  public  servant. 
His  recoKTlzed  abilities  and  his  strength 
Of  character  elevated  him  to  positions  of 
leadership  in  his  community  and  then 
In  the  House  and  the  Republican  Party. 
His  loss  will  be  felt  in  each  of  these  cir- 
cles withlr  which  he  was  looked  to  for 
guidance  and  inspiration. 

I  give  my  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Simpson  and  to  the  late  Congressman's 
children  The  sorrow  they  feel  at  the 
passing  of  this  loved  one  is  echoed  by 
the  entire  Nation. 

Mr  HEITOERSON.  Mr  Speaker,  in 
the  tragic  death  of  Richard  Simpson  the 
Congress  has  lost  one  of  its  great  leaders 
and  the  Nation  is  made  poorer  by  his 
passing  He  was  a  man  of  stature  in 
the  rich  tradition  of  Americans  who 
have  dedicated  their  lives  to  the  service 
of  their  country.  The  principles  for 
which  he  fought  so  eloquently  sprang  ' 
from  a  deep  conviction  that  representa- 
tive government  must  be  both  respon- 
sive and  responsible  He  clearly  under- 
stood this  delicate  balance  in  his  untir- 
ing efforts  for  all  the  people  of  his  coun- 
try. 

Dick  Simpson  was  my  friend  whom  I 
admired  for  his  courage,  the  clarity  of 
his  convictions,  and  his  sincere  and  un- 
swerving loyalty  to  principle.  Perhaps 
even  more  I  admired  qualities  of  kindli- 
ness and  humanity  which  he  possessed 
in  such  abimdance. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  here  in 
mourning  his  loss  and  I  wish  to  extend 
to  his  family  my  most  profound  sym- 
pathy in  this  time  of  sorrow. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr  speaker,  the 
sudden  and  unexpected  passing  of  Con- 
gressman Dick  Simpson  has  left  a  va- 
cancy in  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  will  be  impossible  to  fill. 

Dick  Simpson  was  a  close  personal 
friend  of  mine,  and  his  sturdy  character, 
high  Integrity,  unquestioned  loyalty,  and 
honest  conviction  commanded  the  re- 
spect of  all  of  his  friends  arxl  acquaint- 
ances. 

He  was  not  the  type  who  would  yield 
to  expediency  and  was  always  ready  and 
willing  to  use  his  great  influence  to  pro- 
tect the  people  of  the  dL-itnct  he  repre- 
sented as  well  as  all  people  throughout 
the  Nation  against  any  attempt  to  sub- 


vert or  subordinate  the  power  and  dig- 
nity of  the  United  Rtfltes 

It  Is  dlfTlcult  to  express  In  word/*  the 
feelings  ynu  have  for  the  loss  of  a  rio.ne 
prrs/inal  friend 

I  »l»ti  Ui  loin  my  (»lher  roileauwep  in 
expieftfcitit   ffiv  ftin/eie  svmtmlhy  Ui  hie 

briovpd  wifr  tttid  fnmily  fo)  Ih^  LMittt 
loon  Ihrv  httve  6u»l.ftlf»ea 

Ml  MI'N'M  KV  Ml  hp«.«ket  |l  wub 
wiih  ntui  piiif  wnn  hoiioH  ihtti  Mils 
Ji<  iii»i>  iitwi  1  M'Mitiv  U-uintti  of  the  uii- 
nrmlv  |m^^.ll('  of  oui  bdmetl  (:ollJ•^^ue 
HiiiiAhl)  M  hlMCboN  who  httd  leioe- 
hfiitcd  the  iHth  n.htiicl  of  I'enn*ylvBniH 
.!-  the  liiMi.M  (MI  hiiiCf  1037  We  w  (  !  c 
1  u;  [.culuily  hhucked  over  the  (»ud  newb 
fciriM-  we  and  the  Hiinphon*.  were  rlohe 
nf,^  1. 1)  ■; ,-  .:;  ().(•'.  V  Chahe  Md  and  hince 
I'Mc  (-;  u<r  ow  n  c!i,id!en  w  a(«  u  voo6  friend 
ui  i'lic  of  tile  Swnpson  boys 

While  Congressman  Simpson  s  notable 
achievement*  ootli  before  and  Mnce  his 
f.ist  fit'ciion  to  ConHie.ss  have  been  fully 
covered  in  the  remarks  of  his  sorrow  my 
colleagues,  I  merely  wish  to  .say  that  I 
considered  Dick  Simpson  as  a  cio.se  i>cr- 
sonal  friend  and  feel  a  per.sonal  sense  of 
lo.ss  at  the  news  of  his  passing.  Mrs. 
Bentley  and  I  certainly  extend  our  deep- 
est and  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  .sor- 
rowing members  of  the  bereaved  familv 

Mr,  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  in  the  Pennsylvania  delega- 
tion mourn  the  passing  of  Ru  hard  M. 
Simpson,  an  outstanding  and  capable 
legislator  and  vigorous  leader  of  his 
party's  Congressional  Campaign  Com- 
mittee. 

A  Member  of  this  body  for  23  years, 
Dick  Simpson  was  respected  by  all  of  his 
colleagues.  He  had  a  most  pleasant  per- 
sonality and  a  strong  character.  He  was 
kind  and  friendly.  He  was  able,  articu- 
lat.e,  and  industrious  in  carrying  out  the 
duties  of  his  office.  Our  State  and  the 
Nation  will  miss  his  service  in  these  per- 
ilous times. 

I  extend  my  .sincere  condolences  to  his 
family  on  their  great  loss. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  of  the  untimely  passing 
of  our  colleague.  Richard  Simpson.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  man  who  has  served 
as  a  Member  of  the  Congress  during  the 
22  years  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve 
in  the  House  who  was  more  highly  re- 
spected than  Richard  Simpson.  He  was 
a  tower  of  strength  on  the  great  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  both  we 
Democrats  and  the  Republicans  could 
always  depend  on  him  to  render  a  sound 
decision  and  cast  a  sound  vote  on  any 
legislation  under  consideration  by  that 
committee. 

Mr.  Simpson  was  certainly  a  leader  of 
the  highest  caliber  and  will  be  missed 
by  every  per.son  privileged  with  his  ac- 
quaintance. He  was  never  too  busy  to 
talk  to  any  Member  who  had  a  bill  pend- 
ing before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. Richard  Simpson  had  ja-^t  ar- 
rived at  the  age  where  he  could  be  of 
some  real  service  to  the  people  of  his 
great  State  and  our  Nation  He  had 
the  nece.s.sar>-  legislative  experience  and 
had  the  lespect  of  e\ery  Member  of 
Cong  IT -vs  nnri  even  though  his  proposals 
did  not  al\vavs  meet  with  the  approval 
of  every  :.!■  inb<^i   of  the  Congress,  thev 


knew  that  he  was  expressing  hi.o  ical 
opinion  which  he  thought  would  be  best 
not  only  foi  hi«  Blate,  but  for  th.e 
Notion 

Mr«  MeMillfti)  joins  me  In  enpiessmg 
our  (}eei>r>:f  »:vmp«lhv  Ui  Mts  ^^impj'.fj 
nnd  the  etillte  fnmily  We  e«»fi  111  ulToid 
to  loft*  me»i  of  J(t<iiAMf>  hiMf-ftox  ft  ful. 
ii<r<(  hfif  It)  the  (  tinuipbtt  of  ih»j  l.'niU'd 
«lulM»  rtiiiint<   Ihehr  cm, en!   (imoft 

Ml        MACK      of      WueMnf-iMi  Ml 

hptrt«ke»  with  II, t-  phMsiriK  of  my  I'-'tin- 
time  filenn  m»n  (olicit(;ue  Huhakd  hiwe- 
hoN  i)i(  K  moot  of  ut  fondly  luUed  him, 
the  Na'ion  loml  a  tieul  and  able  (slhtt-h- 
man  and  we  who  knew  him  betii  a  kind, 
comi)anionnbIe  and  lovable  friend 

Dick  Simpfon  wa*  glft«*d  with  an  alert 
and  constructive  mind.  He  dug  hard  and 
diligently  for  facts  Once  he  pofesch.sed 
them  he  based  his  decisions  on  the  facts 
as  he  found  them  and  couiageously 
made  known  his  views  letting  the  chip's 
fall  where  they  w  ould 

Because  of  his  forthrightness  and 
courage  he  held  the  confidence  and  re- 
spect of  fnend  and  foe,  if  those  of  dif!er- 
ent  pclitical  opinions  can  be  called  foes. 
His  influence  was  great  He  was  uni- 
versally liked,  admired  and  respected  by 
all  who  knew  him  Dick  Simpson  will 
be  greatly  missed  m  tht-  Halls  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr  WILSON  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
America  iiave  lost  a  real  champion  in 
the  passing  of  Dick  Simpson,  our  illus- 
trious colleague  from  Pennsyivania. 
Dick  Simpson  epitomized  integrity. 
forthrightness.  and  responsibility  in 
Government  by  his  every  action.  His 
sincerity  has  always  been  an  inspira- 
tion to  me. 

Through  the  years  that  I  have  known 
Dick  Simpson,  he  always  had  a  moment 
in  his  busy  schedule  to  coun.sel  and  assist 
each  one  of  us  so  that  we  could  better 
perform  our  responsibilities  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  It  is  rare  to 
find  a  man  of  his  character  and  imder- 
standing. 

I  join  with  ali  my  colleagues  m  ex- 
pressing my  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Simpson  and  his  family. 

Mr.  PENTON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  H  Res. 
415  I ,  as  follows  I 

Resolved.  That  tlie  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able Richard  M  Simpson,  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Resolt^ed,  That  a  committee  of  thirty- 
three  Members  of  the  House,  with  such 
Members  of  the  Senate  as  may  be  joined,  be 
appointed  to  attend  the  runeral. 

Resolved,  That  the  .Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  House  be  authorized  and  directed  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  these  reso- 
lutions and  that  the  necessary  expenses  In 
connection  therewith  be  paid  out  oJ  the  con- 
tingent fund  ol  the  House 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senat*  and  trans- 
mit s  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceri.sed. 

The  SPEAKER  Tlie  Chair  appoints 
as  Members  of  the  Funeral  Committee 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of  th.e 
House  Mr  Martin,  Mr.  Hameck,  Mr, 
Wamer.    Ml     Amends.   Mr,    Mason,    Mi. 
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PiHTOif,  Mr.  MiLLa,  Mr.  Gavin,  Mr.  Co«- 
Brrr,  Mr.  Pulton,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Van 
Zandt,  Mr.  Daguk,  Mr  Kjearns.  Mr.  Bar- 
rett. Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Saylor, 
Mr.  MtnucA.  Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Holland,  Mrs. 
Granahan,  Mr  CuKTTN,  Mr.  Lafore,  Mr. 
Dent.  Mr.  Ndc,  Mr.  Quigley,  Mr  Milli- 
KiN,  Mr  Moorhead,  Mr  Prokop.  and  Mr. 
Toll. 

The  Cleric  will  report  the  remainder 
of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Re$olved.  That  a«  a  further  mark  of  n- 
•pect  the  Houae  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Accordlii«ly  (at  3  o'clock  and  34  min- 
utes p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  Janu- 
ary U,  1960.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1828.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propxxsed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  act 
relating  to  the  Importation  of  adult  honey- 
bee*";   lo  the   Committee   on    Agriculture 

1628.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  prjp<jsed 
legislation  entitled  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Commodity  Eicchange  Act.  as  amended";  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture 

1630.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Civil  and  Dafensc  Mobilization,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  the  34th 
report  on  property  acquisitions  for  the 
quarter  ending  September  30,  1959  pursuai.t 
to  subsection  201.  h)  of  the  Federa*  C.v;; 
Defense  Act  of  1950.  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1631.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  tran-sml-itlng  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Dr.  Perenc  Domjan  and  others  '; 
to   the    Committee    on   the   Judiciary 

1633.  A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, relative  to  positions  in  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congreps 
within  the  purview  of  suhfectlon  fci  of 
section  505  of  the  Classmcatlon  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  allocated  to  grades  16,  17  and 
18  of  the  general  schedule,  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  864.  84th  Congress:  to  the  Committee 
on    Poet    OflQce    and    Civil    Service. 

1633.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  R.illroad 
Retirement  Board,  transmitting  the  rep.rt 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  for  the 
calendar  year  1959  on  positions  In  grades 
GS-16.  17.  and  18  as  required  by  section  50'i 
title  V,  of  Public  Law  854,  84th  Con^^ress: 
to  the  Committee  on  Pjst  Office  and  Civii 
Service. 

1634.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting 
the  73d  Annual  Report  of  the  Interstate 
Cammerce  Commission  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1959;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1635.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  transmitting 
the  25th  Annual  Report  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Comnalsslon  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1959:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commpr^e. 


1539.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Maritime  Board  and  Maritime  Admlniatra- 
tlot..  Department  of  Commerce,  transmitting 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board  and  Maritime  Administration  for  the 
flsciU  year  1959,  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4   of  rule   XXII.   public 
bills    and    resolutions    were    Introduced 

and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    AVERY 
H  R  9448    \  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  the  allo- 
cation  and   continuing   reservation   of   non- 
commercial educational  television  broadcast 
channelg;    to   t.he   Committee   on   InlersUte 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr    BONNER: 
H  R  9449    A  bill  to  amend  certain  section* 
of   Utle    14.   United   Sutes   Code,   relating    to 
persi^nnel   matters   In   the  US    Coast  Guard 
and    for   other    purposes;    to    the   Committee 
on   Merchant   Marine  and   Fisheries 
By  Mi    BREWSTER 
H  R.  9450    A   bill   to   amend    the   provisions 
of  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  .\ct  relating 
to  disability  freeze  and  disability   insurance 
benefits  so   as   t<.)   eli.mmate    the  age   50   re- 
quirement for  such  benefits,  to  eliminate  the 
waiting   period    f   r  .such   benefl's   In   certain 
caset'.  to   provide   a   perltid   of   trial    work    for 
certiUn   Individuals    receiving   such    benefits, 
and   for    other    purp'ices,    u,)    the   Committee 
on  V/ays  and  Means 

By  Mr    BR()YHII.L- 
H  S  9451     A   bi.l  t._.  amend  Pviblic  Law  86 
333     to     provide     th  it     the     tax     exemption 
^ranted    the    property    of    the    Veterans    of 
Fore  gn   War.s    in    the   District   of  Columbia 
shall    be    efTecMve    with    respect    to    taxable 
years  beginning:  on  or  after  July  1.  1959:    to 
the  C  'mmtttee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr   CELI.ER 
H.R  94.52    A  bill  to  am»nd  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  cf  1957  to  estab.ish  P'ederal  registrar.^,,   u> 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   CRAMER 
H  F    9153    A     bill     to     authorize     the     Im- 
prove-nent    of    Little    Pass.    Clearwater    Bay, 
Fla  .    _'.ir    navigation    p'lrpoees,    to   the   Com- 
m.itte*?  on  Public  Works 

By  Mr   Cl-NNINOHAM: 
HR  9454    A    bi:i    to   clarify   the    law    with 
respect  to  transportation  ol  airmail,  and  for 
other   purp'ASf-.    \.j   the  Committee   on  Post 
OfSce  .ind  C;v;.  .St-.'-vice. 
By  .Mr   FORD: 
HR  9455    A   b:::    for  the  relief  of  Mftaln 
distressed    alien.s     to   the   Commltt««  Oil  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs   GUEE.N'   )f  Dreg m  • 
HR  9456    A    bill    to    amend    the    Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  a  spKJU-se's  annuity  be  reduced 
If    the    sp  ;u.se    Is   eligible    to   receive   certain 
.scKlal  sec'irl'y  benefit.^    to  the  C.jmmittee  on 
Interstate  and  F  ire;^:.  C    rnmerce. 
By  Mr   JENNINr;.-: 
H  R  9457    A   b'.ll   to  encourage  and   stimu- 
late the  production  and  conservation  of  coal 
m   the   United   States   through   resear'jh    and 
development  by  creating  a  Coal  Research  and 
Development    Commission,     and     for    other 
purposes:   to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
In.^ular  A.Talrs. 

H  R  9458  A  bill  to  lncrea.se  from  $600  to 
tBOO  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions  of 
a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  a:-.d 
bllndnessi,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr    JOH.NSON  of  Maryland- 
HR  9459    A   bill   to  increase  from   J600  to 
tl  000  the  pers.jna:  Incmo  tax  exemptions  of 


a  taxpayer  f including  the  exemption  for  a 
gpouse  the  exemption  for  a  dependent  and 
tne  additioUA.  exemption  for  -Id  age  at.d 
b.mdnesa  ,  to  tlie  Cummittee  un  Ways  and 
Mean.s 

Bv  Mr    I. ASF.  , 

HR  946<i  A  hi:i  t.  amend  f.tle  II  of  th* 
.S«K.-lal  Seciirily  Act  to  increase  from  11.200 
to  $2  400  the  amount  of  out.side  earninga 
permitted  each  year  without  deduct!  jtis 
from  benffits  thereunder,  to  the  Conuiiiitee 
ou  W.ivs  and  M*"  i.'.-« 

Bv  Mr    1  IH(.)N.\TI: 
H  R    94'51     A   bli:   t  •   amend    tl'Ie  18    t'siitcd 
State«   Code,   to   pro^  id^    for   the   payment   of 
pensions  to  veterans     f  V.   irld  War  1.   to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans   .^fTairs. 
Bv  Mr    MtlNIIRE 
H  R   i»4e2    A    bi.i    U.    an-.end    the   TarlfT   Act 
of    1J30    AS    It    relates    to    x;jring    riulhespixu; 
to   th*"   Committee   '  v.   Ways   and    Means. 
Bv  Mr    M.MION 
HR    9463     A   bli;   t,   require   annual   appro- 
prlatioj.i   to    pav    tl.'    Ir.terest    on    the    public 
d'-ij;    t  .  t.'.e  f   :i.ri.,-f'f    ,:,  Wavs  and  Means. 
By    Mr     RIVERS    of    S.Aith    Carolina: 
H  R  94*^4    A    bill    to    remove    the    require- 
ment  tha*      if    the    Chief   and    Deputy    Chief 
of  the  Bir^au  '  f  si.;;is     ine  m'l.st  be  special- 
ly qualified   and    experienced    in    naval   engi- 
neering   aiid     the    oth^r    mu.st    l>e    8i)eciBlly 
qualified    and    px:.*T:f.   .-d    in    naval    archi- 
tecture,   tc.   the   Cou.:n;ttee   on    Armed    Serv- 
ices 

H  R  9465  A  bill  to  authorize  the  ex'en- 
aion  of  a  loan  of  a  naval  vessel  t.  'Lf  Cn  \- 
ernment  of  the  Republic  of  China,  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Bv  Mr  SHIPIJY: 
H  H  a46a  A  bin  Ui  amend  Utle  3fl  United 
State*  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
penalona  to  veterans  of  World  War  I,  to 
the  Committee   on    Veterans     AfTairs 

By  Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey 
H  R  9467  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Showcase  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  encourage  young  American  artists  and 
scientists,  to  authorize  the  holding  of  an 
International  Olympiad  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences  on  a  biennial  basis  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  thus  to  enhance  the  pros- 
pects of  a  durable  peace;  and  for  other 
purpoeea;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and    Labor 

By     Mr      ULLMAN 
H  R  9468    A     bill     to     validate     payments 
made     for    certain    emergency    conservation 
measures   under  the  program   authorUed   by 
the  Third   Supplemental  Appropriation   Act. 
1967;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
By  Mr  WOLF: 
H  R  9469    A   bUl   to   Increase   the   author- 
ized   maximum    expenditure    for    the    fiscal 
years  1960  and   1961   under  the  special  mUk 
program  for  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr    WALTER: 
H  Con  Res  449.  Concurrent    resolution    to 
print  aa  a  House  document  the  publication 
"Facts     on     Communism — Volume     1.     The 
Communist  Ideology"  and  to  provide  for  the 
printing  of  additional  copies;    to   the  Com- 
mittee oi).  House  Administration. 
By  Mr    DENT: 
H     Res.   416.  Resolution   creating   a   select 
committee   to  conduct  an   investigation   and 
study    of    the    cost    of    foreign    aid,    to    the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
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PRIVATE   BILUi   AND   RK.^OLrnONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII    private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  ALOER: 
H  R  9470    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    E     W 
Cornett.  Sr..  and  K.  W.  Cornett.  Jr.;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Bv  Mr   COLLIER 

HH  9471.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Miccossl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  9472    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Ge   rge 
K    Maglaris    ind  E\e:yn  D:\akofc,  Maglaji*,   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    HUDDI  E.S1  ON 

HR.&473  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sonla 
Oregurlades;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   IRWIN.: 

HR  9474  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Berch 
Khachadourlan  (also  known  as  Bertch 
AntranlJc  Hadjadourlan) .  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


B.   Mr     KEOGH 
H  H  i.4:r    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
and  .Ada  I>-M;irlno;  to  the  C-ommlitee  on  the 
Judiciary 

B>  M:    LANE: 
HR    9476    A  bill  for   the  relief  of  George 
E    Williams  and  William  L    Johnson;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 
Bv  Mr  MONTOYA 
H  H    ..477    A   bill  for  the  relief  of   1st    Lt 
Lebier  Lee  Davis;   to  the  Committee  on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  SHELLEY: 
H  R  9478.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maximo 
B   Avlla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mj     I'EAGUE  of  Calilornia 
HR  9479    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    EN  3 
Hideo  Chuman,  US    Navy;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  9480.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ernest 
Delle  Femlne;  to  the  Committee  ou  the 
Judiciary 

By  M.'t   WEIS 
H  R  9481    A   bill  for  the   relief   of   Morri.<^ 
B     E.'-pei.scheid;    to   the    Committee    on    the 
Juciicihry 

Bv  Mr    YOUNGER 
H  R   9482    A   bill  for  the   relief   of   Mr    Jen 
Hsu    U)  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciurv. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMAR  KS 


StafBog   Freedom 


E.X'I-ENSION  OF  RF.MARK.S 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  PROXMIRE 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN   l-HK  SENATE   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  January  7 .  1960 

Mr.  PROX.MIRE  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time  one  of  our  colleagues  writes 
an  article  of  .such  unusual  thoughtful- 
neSvS  and  understanding  that  I  consider 
it  a  shame  we  do  not  all  have  a  chance 
to  read  It.  Such  an  article  appeared  m 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  November,  un- 
der the  title  "Staffing  Freedom  I:  wa,^ 
written  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark].  Eloquently, 
it  discusses  a  subject  long  clo.sc  to  his 
heart,  as  it  should  be  to  all  of  us.  the 
que.slion  of  how  to  steer  our  mo.st  im- 
portant resource;  namely,  the  best  and 
ablest  of  our  young  people,  into  positions 
where  they  can  help  build  the  kmd  of 
creative  country  in  which  we  want  to 
live,  and  which  we  would  like  to  pass  on 
to  our  children. 

The  article  is  subtitled  Ai;  .■Appeal. " 
To  help  all  of  us  to  hear  and  heed  it  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

STAfTTNG     FREIDOM — An     APPtAL     BT     SeNATO« 

JosTPH  S.  Clark 
(Pennsylvanla'K  senior  Senator  and  former 
mayor  of  Philadelphia,  Jo.seph  S  Clark, 
donated  his  Bok  Award  funds,  received  In 
1956,  to  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science  for  a  study  of  national 
personnel  need*) 

What  kind  of  country  do  we  Americans 
want?  What  kind  of  universe  do  we  wish  to 
live  In? 

Survival  in  freedom  with  a  reasonable 
chance  for  happiness  would  be  the  answer 
for  most  of  us.  I  think  of  a  creative  country 
In  which  there  Is  respect  for  the  brotherhood 
of  man. 

It  is  only  when  we  start  discussing  policies, 
programs,  and  procedures  that  we  get  into 
trouble  My  concern  is  with  people,  not 
methods.  How  can  we  find,  train,  and  hold 
in  the  right  Jobs  people  needed  to  create 
what  Walter  Lippmann  calls  the  "good 
•oclety"? 

Today  we  have  no  national  personnel  pol- 
icy or  plan.  We  do  not  try  to  steer  our  best 
young  people   Into  the  careers   where  their 


brains  are  needfd  We  lei.vr  the  choice  to 
chance  and  the  markeiplace  We  hope  that 
a  sense  of  dedication  will  prove  more  com- 
pelling than  the  dollar  reward 

Not  only  are  we  short  of  teachers;  too 
many  of  those  we  have  are  not  really  good 
enough.  We  have  plenty  of  politicians,  but 
many  of  them  are  hardly  worth  the  j^owder 
to  blow  them  away.      ^ 

Does  it  really  make  sense  to  siphon  our 
ability  into  color  television,  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  soft  drinks,  cigarettes, 
whisky,  and  cosmetics,  and  the  advertising 
ol  these  commodities?  Hasn't  the  time  come 
to  start  thinking  about  how  to  put  American 
capabilities  into  Jobs  where  they  can  best 
advance  American  national  interests? 

In  1942,  Military  Occupation  Specialty 
(MOS)  determined  where  :.e  served  "the 
cause  of  freedom."  The  p;..:.:.t-r8  in  the 
-BDoiiBnb  XjBSsaodn  aqi  p..;.;.,,;  uoSw^uad 
tions  of  each  GI  and  each  officer  required  to 
man  our  armed  services.  That  was  a  hot  war, 
and  this  one  is  cold.  Compulsion  would  not 
work  today;   but  persuasion  might. 

They  plan  well  in  Russia  There  someone 
decides  where  little  Ivan  Is  going  to  work. 
If,  at  the  age  of  11,  he  seems  unrespon- 
sive, he  goes  back  to  the  collective  farm. 
If  he  shows  promise,  his  education  Is  con- 
tinued at  state  expense  through  technical 
school  and  the  university.  Education  and 
Incentives  for  different  occupations  are  ad- 
Justed  to  meet  the  personnel  needs  required 
by  the  current  5-  or  7-year  plain. 

In  continental  Europe  and  Great  Britain, 
educational  and  occupational  planning  is 
far  ahead  of  our  chaotic  American  hit  or 
mlm. 

Would  we  lose  our  sacred  freedoms  If  we 
tried  by  persuasion  to  get  what  others 
achieve  by  compulsion?  I  think  not.  Ls  It 
so  difficult  to  inventory  our  personnel  re- 
quirements? Ewan  Clague,  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  Statistics,  tells  us  that 
the  Job  is  already  well  begun.  He  has  pub- 
lished a  handb<x)k  estimating  the  prospects 
In  600  different  occupations. 

Surely  wise  men  and  women  can  set 
tentative  priorities  among  these  occupa- 
tions. A  White  House  conference  on  na- 
tional personnel  requirements  would  do 
more  than  start  people  thinking;  it  could 
determine  empirically  how  many  well- 
tralned  people  we  are  likely  to  need  in  the 
next  30  years  to  achieve  our  national  goals. 
The  next  question  is.  How  can  we  use  both 
the  carrot  and  the  stick  to  get  these  young 
people  trained  and  on  their  way  to  where 
they  are  needed?  How  can  we  get  more 
and  better  teachers,  scientists,  priests,  poli- 
ticians, rabbis,  ministers,  musicians,  poets, 
and  social  workers?  To  get  them  we  will 
have  to  settle  for  fewer  brewers,  nightclub 
proprietors,  and  lobbyists. 

Perhaps  our  national  sense  of  values  need.s 
a  little  adjusting  Perhaps  the  wrong  i>eo- 
ple  are   making   too   much   money   and   the 


right  people  not  enough  How  Bb<  ur  the 
status  seekers?  Can  we  nihke  it  a*  (h:c  to 
be  a  graduate  nurse  working  in  a  hospital 
as  an  Interior  decorator  specializing  In 
drapes? 

This  realization  of  shortage  should  gen- 
erate a  lot  of  talk,  which  sometimes  in 
America  is  a  prelude  to  action  Those  old 
rallying  points— the  home  the  church,  and 
the  school — might  conceivably  resound  with 
fresh  words  and  determination  about  a  boys 
future.  Such  talk  could  spread  to  news- 
paper editors,  commentators,  comic  strip 
artists,  and  cartoonists.  After  a  time  the 
talk  might  result  in  a  national  purpose  to 
staff  freedom  with  our  best  and  ablest 
brains  instead  of  leaving  matters  to  chance. 
The  tools  are  at  hand  to  do  the  Job  once 
the  decision  is  made.  All  we  need  is  the 
will  to  act.  And  the  "good  society"  which 
could  result  might  both  confound  com- 
munism and  lift  Western  civilisation  to  new 
heights. 


Prevention  of  Tolls  on  Interitate  Bridge 
Acroif  Colombia  River  on  U.S.  High- 
way 99,  Between  Portland,  Oreg.,  and 
Vancouver,  Wa$h. 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.ARKS 
■  •> 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  NEUBERGER 

I    f     (iRF.Gi   N 

IN   THE  .SENATE   OF   THE   UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  J  a  Jiua'^i  7   1960 

Mr.  NEUBERGER  Mr  President, 
tolls  on  the  Interstate  Bi  idee  acro.'=;s  the 
Columbia  River  connecting  Portland. 
Orep  ,  with  Vancouver.  Wash  were  le- 
instituted  on  January  4  1960.  on  the 
Federal  Inter.':iate  Pac:f;c  Coasi  High- 
way, 

Along  the  entire  length  of  U.S.  High- 
way 99  from  the  Canadian  border  to 
the  Mexican  border  the  Vancuu\er- 
Portlanc  Bridge  is  the  only  toll  biiuce. 
Initially  the  Portland-Vancouver  Co- 
lumbia River  Bridge  wa^  constructed 
and  opened  on  February  15,  1917.  and 
welded  Portland  and  Vancouver  into 
one  metropolitan  trading  area.  Tolls 
were  originally  charged,  but  the  bridge 
has  been  toll  free  for  many  years.  A 
new  bridge  along.side  the  old  one  has 
been  opened  and  tolls  are  now  benig 
charced. 

Thi.s.  I  think,  i.s  a  serious  mistake  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Commiitee   and    Uie   Subcommitt.ee   on 
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Roads  and  Highways,  I  have  introduced 
legislation,  S.  2404,  to  provide  for  a  toll- 
free  bridge  connecting  Portland  and 
Vancouver.  Thi3  legislation  is  spon- 
sored by  the  two  distinguished  Senators 
from  Washini'ton  State,  along  with  my 
colleague.  Senator  Mcrse. 

The  basic  m^take  that  has  been  made 
was  by  the  Oregon  L-egislature  m  1953, 
which  provided  for  a  new  bridge  with 
tolls.  If  the  ne-.v  bridge  had  been  de- 
layed just  several  months,  it  could  have 
been  incorporated  into  tiie  Interstate 
Federal  Highway  System  ar.d  v.ould 
have  qurlified  for  90  percent  Federal 
aid.  Both  Mrs.  Neub-.'r-,'!  r  and  I.  as 
members  of  the  Oregon  Legislature  at 
that  time,  voted  a^a.nst  this  1953  bill 
which  has  tm-ned  o-.t  to  be  such  a  seri- 
ous mistake 

Mr.  President.  I  a.=;k  una.iimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Congtes- 
sioNAL  Record  an  editorial  from  the  C^re- 
gonian  of  Decemb.^r  22  dealing  with  the 
toDs  on  the  new  Interstate  Bndgf.  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I 
have  written  to  the  edi'or  of  thp  news- 
paper dated  January  7.  providing  my 
views  on  this   important  subject. 

There  being  no  object. on.  th?  edi- 
torial and  letter  u  ere  orct-red  to  be 
printed  m  the  P:ecjr:).  as  follows: 

A.iTiFin.fL  Barrier 
Thlrtv-one  ye:irs  ago  this  coming  New 
Tear's  Day  the  t  >lls  were  removed  from  the 
Interstate  Br;d=;e  be'ween  Portland  and 
Vant-ou-.er,  Tr.is  span,  built  as  a  Joint  ef- 
fort by  the  people  of  Multnomah  and  Clark 
Counties,  had  been  turned  over  to  the  State 
of  Oregon  with  the  firm  understanding  that 
when  enough  tolls  had  been  collected  to  re- 
tire the  b»jado,  the  bridge  forever  after 
would  be  frc'!' 

Now  a  new  bridge  has  been  built  along- 
side -Ji-ie  cia  oi.e.  To  help  pay  for  the  new 
bridge,  tolls  after  January  4.  1960,  will  be 
collected  from  the  users  of  both  bridges. 
This  arrangement  was  orderM  by  the  1953 
Ortr^on  Leglslnture  despite  the  protests  of 
Portland  area  lawmakers  that  this  was  not 
only  of  d  v;b  fill  legality  but  also  was  mor- 
ally Indefensible. 

Toll  bridges  are  contrary  to  the  policy  of 
the  st.-.'e  h  i'hAjiy  department.  All  of  the 
bridges  b.^..:  ,i^ r  s  the  wide  bays  crossed  by 
Htgh-*-.^y  101  .x;  .ig  the  Oregon  coast  are 
free  Every  S-ate-owned  bridge  crossing 
every  other  river  In  the  state  has  been 
financed  out  of  the  State  highway  fund  de- 
rived from  fuel  taxes,  we!ght-ml!e  fees  on 
trucks,  and  vehicle  licenses.  In  the  entire 
length  of  U  S  Highway  99  from  the  Ca- 
nadl.m  to  the  .Mexican  border  this  will  be 
the  only  tuU  barrier  to  free  travel. 

The  people  of  Portland  and  Vancouver 
were  fars. gated  enough  to  build  the  Inter- 
fitnte  Bridge  long  before  either  Oregon  or 
Wa,*!ngtoa  had  their  present  ex-enslve 
hlghwiy  networks  Its  opening  on  Febru- 
ary 15.  1917.  m.-de  possible  our  present  In- 
ters! ite  Highwiy  System  and  the  coastwise 
truck  freight  Ciuriers  that  have  built  up 
Oreg  .a.  It  welded  the  two  cities  on  oppo- 
site 3ldc3  of  the  Columbia  River  Into  one 
mctropo'.ltan  trading  area,  to  their  mutual 
advar.t.ige. 

Since  the  tni!  i.<?  a  modest  20  cents,  and 
he<\-7  traffic  on  the  bridge  probably  will 
brir.g  m  enou-h  money  to  retire  the  bonds 
and  lift  the  toil  by  1970.  there  is  a  tempta- 
tion to  shrug  off  the  whole  istue.  But  Port- 
la.nders  and  Vancouverites  should  not  ac- 
cept this  inju.^t'.ce  with  doclUtv.  Any  war 
you  look  at  it,  the  collection  of' tolls  on  the 
twin,  interstate  bridges  is  wrong. 

There  are  three  pos.sible  ways  to  right  this 
wrong;    (1)    Challenge  m  court  the  right  of 


the  State  of  Oregwn  t  >  break  its  promi?e  to 
the  taxpayers  of  Miltmmah  and  Clark 
Counties:    i2i    pres.s  in   the   1961   Oregon  and 

Washm^t-  ri  Leeislatures  f  t  bil.s  to  make 
the  new  bridge  an  obiigation  of  the  rc.^j/iv- 
tive  State  hlghw.iy  funds,  and  '3i  rfi:.t'!r:e 
the  e!T  .rt=?  to  make  the  br:cii-f»  p;ir'  f  the 
Fede.-il  : :. 'erstate  highway  p.'  ^'r.iiii  and 
tiius  e:;t;.-5.p  for  90-percent  F^d^ral  financ- 
ing ir  'h  ..se  who  use  the  Interstate  bridges 
will  pr  '»>s'  loud  enough  and  long  enough, 
this  aruncial  barrier  can  be  breached. 

US.    SXNATC, 

Washin^on.  DC.  January  7.  1960. 
To  the  Edttor  of  the  Oreconian  : 

Yjur  editorial  of  December  22.  1959.  men- 
tioned that  one  of  the  solutions  to  the  levy- 
ing of  tolls  on  the  Interstate  bridges  was 
to  continue  the  efforts  to  make  the  bridge 
part  of  the  Federal  interstate  highway  pro- 
gram and  thus  eligible  for  90  f>ercent  Fed- 
eral Unanclng. 

On  July  21.  1959.  as  a  mem>er  of  the  Roads 
and  Highways  Subcommittee.  I  introduced  a 
bill  la  the  US.  Senate  to  accomplish  this 
purpose.  It  is  8.  2404.  Cosponsors  with 
me  are  Senator  Motsa  of  Oregon  and  Sen- 
ators M.\CNUsoN  and  Jackson  of  Washington 
St-ite. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  passage  of  the  bill  Is 
the  opposition  voiced  by  the  El.=;enhower  ad- 
ministration. With  a  considerable  degree  of 
logic,  spokesmen  for  the  administration  have 
argued  that.  U  the  Interstate  toll  bridges 
are  put  on  the  Federal  system,  then  what 
about  the  $2  5  billion  worth  of  toll  roads. 
bridges  and  tunnels  in  other  States?  The 
administration  has  argued  that  payment  of 
such  a  colossal  sum  would  retard  interstate 
highway  construction  In  every  part  of  the 
Nation  for  many  years. 

In  my  opinion,  the  real  blunder  was  made 
by  the  1953  Oregon  Legislature  and  Gover- 
nor who.  wltli  too  much  haste.  Imposed  tolU 
to  underwrite  the  Interstate  Bridge  con- 
struction. By  waiting  a  short  time,  the 
bridges  would  have  beep  on  the  Federal  sys- 
tem and  thus  would  have  qualified  for  90 
percent  Federal  aid.  This  was  the  error 
responsible  for  the  present  situation. 
Richard  L.  NrtTBCxozm. 

VS.  Senator. 


"Why    I    .Am   a    Democrat"      .Address    by 
Senator  Randolph,  of  Weit  \irgiriia 

EXTENSION  OP  RFM.AF.K.S 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

OF    ILLINCI, 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  January  7.  1960 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  In 
the  CONGRE.SSIONAL  RECORD  a  Very  able 
address,  entitled  'Why  I  Am  a  Demo- 
crat." by  the  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph  1,  which  was  de- 
livered recently  before  Bethany  CoUege. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wnr  I  Am  a  Demockat 

(Address  by  Senator  Jennings  Randolph. 
Democrat,  West  Virginia,  to  the  Bethany 
College  Convocation,  Bethany.  W.  Va..  De- 
cember 17.  1959) 

Presid<"nt  Orcsham.  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty, and  students.  I  am  appreciative  of  the 
opportunity  to  talk  on  the  subject  which 
has  been  assigned— Why  I  Am  a  Democrat. 


Representative  AtCR  MooKZ.  my  per?,  rial 
friend,  preceded  me  on  this  plat.'  irm  2  weeks 
H?o  »nd  arffued  the  rine  for  the  Rep;ibl;r:.n 
Party  Kncjwlns?  Arch  as  a  niaii  of  talent^s 
I  trust  that  he  con. peii."8r»ted  in  elriquei.  p 
for  that  which  his  position  en  pany  may 
have  lacked.  Those  of  us  In  the  Democratic 
Party  ranks  are  more  fortun.iie  Confident 
In  the  knowledge  that  truth  will  triumDh, 
we  can  afford  to  exercise  a  measure  of  f...'. 
bearance  toward  those  persons  who  hi,  e 
not  yet  seen  the  light. 

Therefore,  to  those  of  you  wh.i  may  vr-t 
be  laboring  In  the  shadows  and  durknp.s.o  f.f 
political  philosophy,  I  address  you  m  .re 
with  Inquiry  than  censure.  To  the  rest  r 
the  young  ladles  and  the  young  gentlemen 
who  are  or  will  become  Democrau,  I  welcome 
you  Into  the  challenging  struggle  of  the  un- 
finished buslnefs  of  America. 

Now.   why   am   I  a  Democrrxt' 

First.  I  am  a  Democrat  because  I  am  young 
And  do  not.  In  your  own  youth,  be  unkind 
to  one  who  still  retains  the  vl.>!lon  of  his 
Even  though  the  years  are  magnified,  I  will 
be  yoting  with  the  Democratic  Party. 

niK     TOUNGEST    PAaXT     IN     THE    CNTTSO    BTATES 

And  the  Democratic  Party,  though  the 
oldest  political  party  In  existence,  u  still 
the  youngest  In  this  country  measured  by 
vitality.  Ours  is  the  party  of  youth,  for 
It  sees  the  world  In  terms  of  Its  tomorrows 
while  not  relying  entirely  upon  its  yester- 
days. Ours  is  the  party  with  eyes  in  lu 
forehead— not  In  Its  hlndhead. 

In  this  respect  I  have  sometimes  thought 
that,  rather  than  the  elephant,  a  more  ap- 
propriate symbol  for  the  other  party  would 
be  the  vain  and  strutting  peacock  with  a 
thousand  eyes  in  Its  tall— all  looking  back- 
ward. However,  the  elephant,  with  much 
memory  but  little  Lmagintttlon,  will  do. 

It  Is  because  the  Democratic  Party  survevs 
the  present  In  terms  of  the  future  that,  with 
only  slight  Interruptions  In  the  past  28  years 
we  have  merited  the  confidence  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  There  is  Jus- 
tice in  this  condition,  for  our  party  Itself 
has  confidence  in  the  citizen  and  in  ti.e 
American  future. 

An  EnglUhman  once  wrote  a  book  "Amer- 
ica Is  West."  a  statement  which  very  aptly 
captures  the  eaaenUal  quality  of  our  na- 
tional strength. 

These  qualltiea— of  youth,  of  optlmlam,  of 
confidence  in  the  frontiers  of  the  future- 
lie  at  the  heart  of  the  American  spirit  and 
of  the  Democratic  Party.  It  was  this  spirit 
which  again  resulted  In  the  mandate  of  the 
electorate  having  been  given  to  our  party 
In  1058,  and  enabled  us  virtually  to  sweep 
the  congressional  and  State  elections  from 
Maine  to  California. 

It  Is  this  purpoae  which  conUnuea  to  ani- 
mate the  Democratic  Party  and  provide*  It 
with  new  vigor  and  new  ideas. 

We  hear  much  today  of  the  need  for  new 
faces  in  politics.  But  what  of  the  need  for 
new  ideas?  It  U  no  paradox  that  the  grand 
matriarch  of  the  Democratic  Party,  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt.  U  still  intellectually  one 
of  the  most  youthful  members  of  our  party, 
looking  always  for  the  Infusion  of  fresh 
ideas  to  solve  the  problems  of  our  times. 

But  the  Republican  Party,  which  occa- 
stonally  brings  forth  new  faces— as  It  did  in 
1952— still  espouses  the  tlme-wcrn  doctrine* 
of  the  age  of  McKlnley— or.  at  best,  be-  • 
grudgingly  accepts  some  of  the  Ideas  of  the 
New  Deal  as  unfortunate  necessity. 

The  valid  concept  of  the  New  Deal  and 
the  Fair  Deal— and  most  of  them  were  valid- 
have  become  an  enduring  part  of  our  na- 
tional, political,  and  economic  life,  and  have 
prevented  the  recurrence  of  the  tragedies  of 
the  era  of  the  thirties.  Jurt  as  the  great 
depression  tested  the  assumptions  of  the 
phlloeophy  of  "let  nature  take  Its  course"— 
and  found  those  assumptions  insufncient.  so 
has  the  period  since  World  War  H  tested 
the   basic  principles  of  the  New  Deal— and 
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found  them  valid.  Three  timet  since  World 
War  11— in  1949.  1954,  and  1958— we  have 
l:>fen  faced  with  recession,  ar.d  on  each  occa- 
Bl./n  tiie  reforms  of  the  New  Deal  have  helped 
turn  tiie  tide  before  it  reached  a  full-scale 
depression  Thus  the  New  Deal  and  Pair 
Deal  program.s — social  securuy.  protection  for 
bank  <  ?p'>sit.>r8  and  investors,  wage  aiid  hour 
legislation  expan.slon  of  the  piuljl.c  worlts 
sector  of  the  e<'ouomy  and  Hi^rlcultural  bene- 
fits— amor^g  n.any  others-  imve  been  fully 
Justified 

And  yet  these  three  recent  reces.-;.!.  n*  have 
cost  the  Natiui.  an  estimated  $5CO  b'.'.'.i^in  in 
the  loss  of  production  of  g  v^>d.?  and  spr\ .  e.s  - 
enough  to  retire  the  entire  natloi.al  dcot. 
modernize  our  highway  system,  provide  tlie 
necessary  schools  and  hoppltals  for  our  peo- 
ple, and  cleanse  our   slums 

rUUL-TlME    aiQT    IKCMENTS     .VH'ST     Bl     MET 

We  can  conclude  tlierctore  that  the  pr^T- 
grams  of  the  past  j  eed  U>  Ue  ree\aiuat-ed  and 
supplemented  Tlie  ever-prerent  fact  of 
change  br'.iiiw  t  rth  new  proolems  that 
demand  soUi::  n.s  Part-time  attention  to 
full-time  requirements  wi.l  r.ot  sufDce 

Emerson  once  stated  that  ■'conservatism 
Is  a  fault  of  character  "  Thf  desire  mcrf  v 
to  hold  to  what  we  have-  -U)  be  satisfied 
with  the  status  quo — the  failure  t<';  ex;^>l.ire 
the  future  for  fear  (  f  the  ur. known  -are 
attitudes  born  of  little  faith   and   less  vision 

N;>w  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  there  is 
no  place  for  the  function  of  conser^  atlr-m 
On  the  contrary  the  Demivratlc  Party  h.OA 
Its  conaerratlve  elements  which  provide  the 
Invaluable  a-sset  nf  n.<vsuring  that  all  i:;t.erest.s 
will  be  we;che.l  nnrt  considered  before  party 
action  is  t:iken  The  Brnitherners  bv  and 
large,  represent  siirh  an  attitude  and  not 
solely  on  matters  of  rare  relatloni<  TTie 
farmers  in  certain  resf>*>cus  represent  hii- 
oth'T  And  even  lafor,  which  ha*  It*  vested 
Interest  in  maintaining  Job  security  as  a 
property  rlpht  -  -ash  naliy  a^-ts  as  a  con- 
servative force  in   the  broad  sei.'^e 

But  all  of  the.se  element*  mu.>=t  be  bal^n^ed 
by  the  force  of  innovation  and  invention 
Conservatism  and  experimentation  in  the 
body  politic  are  paralleled  by  meniory  and 
imagination  in  the  individual.  And  in  both 
organisms,  both  qualiUes  are  equally  neces- 
sary for  life  to  proceed  at  a  truly  human 
level. 

It  U  not  enough  merely  to  hold  the  ^-round 
established  by  those  uh^  have  goi.e  tHd^,re 
us.  It  Is  not  sufficient  to  rest  with  the  legacy 
of  the  past.  But,  we  must  know  what  we 
want  U  we  are  to  Improve  upon  the  world  we 
have  inherited.  We  must  strengthen  ihc 
foundation   of   the   society    we    want. 

There  is  a  second  reason  why  I  am  a 
Democrat:  The  DemocraUc  Party  is  not 
afraid  to  dare.  Our  party,  since  lU  founding 
by  Thomas  Jefferson  In  1794.  has  been  willing 
to  experiment  in  the  public  interest 

And  it  is  no  accident  of  history  that 
throughout  our  national  life  the  significant 
surges  of  growth  toward  the  realization  of 
the  American  dream  have  been  avicclated 
with  the  D  mocraUc  Party.  In  the  earlv 
days  of  the  Republic  it  wa*  the  Sutt? -rijjhts 
agrarlauism  of  J^fferwii.  >  I«  :i,  «  r  .l.c  ive- 
publican  Party  which  r  .,;,.j  ue  i  ...r  w 
mercantile  phllos*  ;  . 
might  add.  pare;  ;., 
Jelfersons  party  d. 
BUfllx  in  1828,  one  st... 

and  there  who  has  not  li  a:u  of  that  slmpil- 
flcatlon. 

Later,  under  *;iat  we  now  call  Jh.  k..sonian 
DemocTiicy.  the  weitern  frontiersmen  and 
the  eastern  mechanics  and  laborers  Joined 
forces  to  assert  their  rights  of  self-govern- 
ment. They  were  a  vigorous  group  who  chal- 
lenged the  pauiclan  prerogatives  of  the  gen- 
try, but  they  dramatized  the  Ideal  of  uni- 
versal suffrage.  Then,  as  In  more  recent 
times.  It  was  fashionable  to  hold  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  contempt  In  so-called  polite 
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li.f-  Federalists  I 
..\  t-.i;  al til,  ugh 
>i  'i.»  Rppuoiicar. 
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drawing  r'->om  circles  Ai  tlie  f.nure  Mrs 
Jefferson  Dwvis  wrote  In  ast<inishment  of 
hu&band-to-be  In  U>e  early  1840'b.  "Would 
y  u  believe  It,  he  is  refined  and  r  ...t  .vated, 
and  yet  he  is  a  Democrat  " 

And  in  the  20th  century,  the  New  PYee- 
d  )mB  of  Wo-drnw  Wilscn.  the  New  Deal  of 
Frank. ;n  Rn  ..sevelt  and  the  Pair  Den!  of 
H.irry  S  l^wn.u'..  u'.:  .stand  as  liench  ni :.:ks 
f  -r  the  n.sir.p  t.,ip  ,;  Arncr:can  achieveinei.t 
A    pfRTv    or   v>op.:d    i  eadebshtp 

The  Democratic  Party  has  been  no  l^ss 
creative  In  the  field  of  International  re.a- 
tions  now  that  the  United  States  has  been 
propelled  Into  the  international  community. 
Woodrow  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points,  his  •'self- 
determination  of  nations"  and  his  idea  of 
the  League  of  Nations — though  defeated  by 
the  circumstances  of  history — served  their 
time  In  stirring  men's  aspirations  for  inter- 
national peace  and  Justice 

Today,  we  Americans  and  tli?  w^rld  at 
\a.rff  live  In  debt  to  Franklin  Roc-^evelt  e 
idea  f  the  rnlt<>d  Nations.  Nor  could  this 
h  pp  hri.f  heen  brought  to  fruition  without 
t  .''  -  i:a:  •■  and  compassion  of  the  Marshall 
1^  ■:■  '■:■'■  t.e  pxiint  4  program  under  Presi- 
dent Iranian  Party  loyalties  and  partisan 
bias  cannot  lessen  the  intportanre  of  these 
arhlevements. 

Before  continuing  with  a  discus.s!nn  of 
the  p.'-esent  challenge  to  the  creatiMty  of  the 
r>m  K-ratlc  Party,  there  is  a  third'  rea.-inn 
why  I  am  a  Democrat  It  1.=  the  party  which 
embraces  the  broade.st  interests  of  the 
American  people.  And  I  say,  with  all  re- 
spect —and  some  sympathy  for  members  of 
the  minority  party — ours  Is  the  only  really 
nati'  nal   party 

The  .\merlcan  political  party  isystem  Is  not 
lde<i.o(jically  oriented  as  are  most  of  the 
Eu.'opoan  systems,  and,  t<_i  a  somewhat  less 
<xte;.t  t,he  Brit.sh  Our  parties  are  ba-sed 
u;Kjn  the  re;.res«-ntaUon  of  different  pe.-- 
g.-Mjjnic.  vocational,  economic,  and  ethnic  in- 
terests rather  than  political  Ideyjl ogles.  But 
there  is  a  difference  between  them 

It  can  be  shown  frc«n  a  study  of  American 
history  that  the  Republican  Party  and  Its 
forebears.  the  Whig  and  Federalist,  have 
been  largely  and  aometimes  almost  exces- 
sively con<;erned  with  the  protection  of  pri- 
vate property  interesu  In  the  18th  and 
early  ]9uh  centuries,  when  the  concept  of 
property  was  based  upyon  the  ownership  of 
land  and  the  mechanifms  of  a  m.ercantile 
economy,  the  Federalisu  and  Whies  domi- 
nated the  lauded  gentry  and  tiie  wealthy 
merchants. 

Later,  during  the  dynamic  ]:'th  century 
industrial  expansion  t.e  i  nrtjt  (  pmate 
property  became  Iden-ulied  »ah  u.e  ovnier- 
ship  of  factories,  mines,  and  ralh-xjads.  Th.us. 
after  the  Civil  War  it  was  the  pt)werful  in- 
dustrial and  railroad  barons  who  capt\ired 
the  Republican  Party  and  defeated  the  hopee 
of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Finally,  during  the  20th  century,  the  con- 
cept of  private  property  has  again  sliifted 
under  the  development  of  the  corporation  as 
the  major  economic  Institution  And  in  this 
century  we  have  found  that  Uie  representa- 
tives of  the  major  corporations  have  gained 
ascendancy  In  the  couticlls  of  the  Republican 
Party.  The  farmer,  the  sni.ill  busi!ie.s.sman, 
the  worker,  the  aged  and  the  unemployed 
may  advance  theu  claims  only  If  the  budget 
Is  balanced  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  d.jini- 
nant  business  executi, ee 

pn  iFv-nts  IN  mrvATx  PRcirrRry  runsmtvATtow 
And  though  some  of  our  opp  nents  in  the 
RepubMcan  Party  would  have  y-'.t  believe 
otherwise,  the  De.morr-itlc  Partv  i^  also  dedi- 
cated to  tlie  prc.si  n-Btlf)n  nf  private  property 
The  main  dlflere:.<^  ix-tween  the  two  parties 
in  thl«  rMp*ct  w^u.d  seem  to  be  that  we  la 
the  Democratii.  i^^.-iy  have  a  bruader  uruier- 
standing  of  the  meaiung  of  prnate  property. 
The  property  Interests  of  the  c  -rporation 
are  only  a  segment  of  the  total  area  of  the 


meaning  of  property  rights  Without  a  fair 
price  for  his  commodities,  the  farmer's  prop- 
erty nglits  become  an  Ironic  Jest — and  a  poor 

one. 

Without  protection  against  predatory  com- 
petition and  mionopolistlc  trade  practices  the 
properly  rlghtf  of  the  small  businessman  are 
void  and  meamngless 

Fi?;ally.  witliln  an  economic  system  in 
which  more  and  more  people  are  becoml.ng 
saiaried  worker?  we  must  recogiilze  that  the 
pattern  of  property  rights  must  be  extended 
to  the  right  of  a  worker  to  secure  productive 
employment,  the  right  of  the  scholar  and  the 
scientist  to  perform  the  functions  in  so- 
ciety 

In  thus  recognizing  a  broader  definition 
of  property  rights  the  Democratic  Party  has 
sought  to  extend  the  frvilts  of  demiocra.y 
to  an  ever  widening  num.ber  of  people  For 
this  reason  tiie  Democratic  Party  continties 
to  attract.  In  ever  Increasing  numbers  th.e 
farmer,  the  laixirer  the  sma'l  businessman 
the  Intellectual — and  all  those  who  look 
to  the   future,  rather  than  to  the  past. 

IMPOETANT  TASKS  CHALLENGE  YOUTH 

And  now.  before  closing,  a  few  words  to 
yju  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are 
the  cust/:>dlans  of  the  not-sr-distant  future 
Tiie  suffrage  battles  of  the  19th  century  have 
been  w-.n  .*ird  many  of  tlie  critical  eco- 
nomic Lsfues  of  the  2uUi  century  li.-ive  been 
solved  But  m.uch  remains  to  be  done  to- 
day—and history  will  see  to  it  that  there  will 
be  arr.jile  U;sks  for  your  generation  tom.ir- 
ro* 

Yet  It  :.■:  not  litartenlng  to  learn  that  only 
onp-third  of  the  young  men  and  women 
b.'tween  ages  21  and  3.5  bother  to  vote,  in 
comp.'irlson  to  two-third?  of  the  m.iddle-aged 
and  three-fourths  of  those  60  years  and 
older.  To  s.oTne  extent  your  elders  and  in- 
structors have  failed  you  by  not  communi- 
cating the  meaning  of  democratic  respoiisl- 
hilities.  But  in  a  larger  ser^e.  if  you  are 
among  tlie  eligible  who  d:i  n  ^t  or  will  not 
vote,  you  have  failed  yourselves  and  your 
community.  It  is  not  another's  responsi- 
bility to  lead  you  by  the  hand  It  is  your 
responsibility  and  yours  alone  to  learn  the 
mf.inlng  of  democracy  and  to  give  substance 
to  that  meaning  as  a  free  indlvldtial  And 
to  he  free  to  be  truly  free  meari  to  be  free 
of    iirnorance  and    apathy  as  well    as  fear 

Tl\is.  then  is  the  first  m'unrtion  your 
tln:es  iay  upon  you:  T;  seek.  t<  explore 
and  to  learn  the  nteai.ir.g  of  democracy. 
Then  on  the  basis  of  re;i.scned  evaluation^ 
not  fro.m  habit  or  inertia— and  only  partly 
from  self-interest — to  m.\ke  your  choices  and 
to  take  part  In  the  great  dialogue  of  de- 
mocracy. 

The  foremost,  and  the  final  issue  for  each 
of  you  is  U)  make  your  life  eipnifirant-  to 
paj-tlcipate  at  whatever  level,  in  the  destltiy 
of  your  times — and  repru'dless  of  party  amii- 
atlons — to  make  your  weiiiht  felt  for  truth 
and  lustlce  aud  tiie  dignity  of  the  Individ- 
ual. 


Interaadooal  Cultural  Exchanfc 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NEW   ToaK 
IN   THE  SENATE   OF   THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  January  7,  1960 

M:  J.A\TTS  Mr  Pre-^ident,  the  fine 
result.s  of  our  cu'tural  exchange  program 
in  promoting  Intpinational  pood  will 
have  been  a  revelation  to  all  The  per- 
forming arts,  at  home  and  abroad,  are  a 
crown  of  our  cultural  life  and  achieve- 
ment.   For  75  Hais  w.ihout  farJarc   l}ie 
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American  Academy  of  Dramatic  .^rt.s  has 
gone  on  quietly  providing  .sound  and  in- 
spirational traminsr  in  thi.s  field  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  took  note  of  the  cele- 
bration of  this  birthday  by  sendinK  a 
commendation.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  the  tf.xt  of  his  telegram 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follo'.v.s: 

Thf:  WiiiTF.  Housz, 
Washington.  DC,  October  2,  1959. 
Miss  Fr^.nces  Fuller. 

Pre<td<'nf,    Director,    American    Acadeviy    of 
Drarnat^.c  Arts: 

It  is  a  plea.svire  to  Join  In  the  observance 
of  the  7,5th  anniversary  of  the  American 
Academy   jf  Dianiatic  Arts. 

This  institution  has  provided  training  for 
a  distinguished  company  of  artists  In  the 
finest  tradition  of  the  American  theater. 
With  encouragement  and  discipline,  it  has 
helped  them  to  develop  their  talents  for  the 
benefit  if  a  grea:  audience 

Congratula'.lons  and  best  wishes 

DWIHHT  D    F:-F  VHOV.TR. 


Address  by  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchei  Be- 
fore National  Convention  of  National 
Rirers  and  Harbors  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

r^F     WISC'JNSI.V 

IN   THE   SENATE   OF   THE   UNITED   S.".\rE3 
Thursday.  January  7 ,  1960 

Mr.  WTLEY  Mr  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California  I  Mr. 
Kuchel!,  speaking  before  the  46th  Na- 
tional Convention  of  the  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Coneress  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  on  May  14.  1959.  made  some  very 
challenging  remarks.  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  the  address  delivered  by 
him  on  that  occasion  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

There  bein:^  ..q  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

G.itETi.NGS  OF  us.  Senator  Thomas  H. 
Kuchel  to  the  46th  National  Conven- 
tion of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress,  Thursday,  May  14<  1959,  May- 
flower Hotel 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  greet  you  this  morning  and  to  welcome 
you   to   the   Nation's   Capital. 

We  have  much  in  common.  You  axe  con- 
cerned with  water  resources  and  their  sound 
utilization  In  behalf  of  all  Americans.  I 
shrvre  this  concern,  although  I  am  certain 
you  will  forgive  me  for  what  may  appear  to 
you  to  be  a  sometimes  parochial  Interest  In 
the  needs  of  my  own  State. 

In  most  parvs  of  the  country,  water  Is 
something  that  is  tiiere  when  and  where  it 
Is  needed  and  people  =;lmply  take  it  for 
granted  But  to  'hose  of  us  who  live  in  the 
West,  'he  scarcity  of  water  has  been  and 
remciin.s  a  chronically  serious  condition  that 
needs   con.stant    attention. 

California  is  one  of  the  17  States  generally 
defined  as  belonging  to  the  semiand  West 
In  uux  part  of  the  continent,  water  is  and 
always  ha.s  been  the  key  ^o  survival.  Not 
lor.g  ,ig.,    a  di.-;ringuished  American  historian 


from  Senator  Johnson's  famed  State  de- 
clared that  the  greatest  unifying  force  In 
the  West  has  been  the  great  American 
Desert. 

Verv  early  in  this  century.  President  Theo- 
dore Ru<)sevelt  signed  the  Federal  Reclama- 
tion Act  into  law.  Since  the  beginnings  of 
that  Act.  the  Federal  Government  In  cooper- 
ation with  the  States  has  sought  the  means 
and  techniques  needed  to  meet  the  ever- 
Increasing  demands  of  the  States  with  the 
greatest    water   scarcity. 

Storage  facilities  have  been  built  to  con- 
serve the  erratic  runoff  of  melting  snow  wa- 
ter. Great  dams  have  been  built,  and  a 
natural  byproduct,  hydroelectric  power  gen- 
eration, has  followed  from  these  storage 
dams  and  reservoirs. 

I  have  said  in  the  Senate  and  in  my  State 
many  times  that  the  people  of  California 
are  Indebted  to  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Central  Valley  project  represents  the 
difference  between  economic  life  and  death 
in  the  two  central  valleys.  In  southern  Cali- 
fornia where  my  home  Is.  we  are  indebted 
to  the  great  Hoover  Dam.  which  was  fought 
through  the  Senate  years  ago  by  the  late 
great  Hiram  Johnson,  who  fought  against 
tremendous  odds  In  order  finally  to  win  ap- 
proval by  the  Senate,  and  thereafter  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  of  a  gigantic  mul- 
tipurpose structure  which  today  brings  wa- 
ter and  hydroelectric  power  Into  almost  every 
area  of  southern  California. 

But  our  needs  are  very  great.  There  must 
be  an  assured  supply  of  water  for  people  In 
our  cities  and  for  industrial  use.  There 
must  t>e  water  for  irrigation  and  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  Industry.  Since  1940  the  West 
has  experienced  the  greatest  population 
growth  of  any  part  of  the  Nation.  It  most 
likely  win  continue  to  experience  this  ex- 
pansion for  many  years  to  come. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  the  population  of 
the  United  States  will  Increase  to  225  million 
people  by  1975.  Water  needs  will  skyrocket 
from  185  billion  gallons  a  day  in  1950  to  450 
billion  gallons  by  1975.  Can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  meeting  this  demand  Is  the 
proper  concern   of  all   Americans? 

Spectacular  developments  may  come  In 
finding  an  economically  sound  method  of 
converting  sea  water  Into  fresh  water.  If 
so.  we  may  find  the  earth  capable  for  the 
first  time  in  hximan  history  of  providing 
enough  food  for  all  Its  Inhabitants. 

Your  organization  plays  a/ vital  role  In 
stimulating  a  continuing,,  interest  In  water 
resources.  From  your  Intb^st  may  emerge 
the  solution  to  problems  such  as  that  con- 
fronting the  semlarld  West  and  perhaps, 
thereby,  the  solution  of  water  problems  on 
a  worldwide  scale. 


If  Peace  Were  To  Break  Out 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LEONARD  G.  WOLF 

'  r  r  -w  \ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  7,  1960 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  In 
America,  and  perhaps  throughout  the 
world,  the  question  of  the  economic  ef- 
fects on  the  world  of  a  permanent  peace 
IS  being  considered.  My  good  friend  and 
distinguished  colleague  from  Colorado, 
Mr.  Byron  L.  Johnson,  was  the  author 
of  a  very  thought-provoking  article  on 
this  subject  which  appeared  in  the  De- 
cember  9,   1959,   issue   of   the   Christian 


Century.  Because  some  Members  may 
have  missed  this  interesting  article.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  it  to 
them  for  serious  reading  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  new  decade  in  American 
history: 

If  Peace  Wekx  To  Break  OtJT — A  Congress- 
man From  Colorado  Ahcues  That  the 
UNrrED  States  Can  Disarm  Without  Pro- 
Dvcufc  a  Collapse  in  the  Amexican  Eco- 
nomic System 

(By  Hon.  Byron  L.  Johnson,  of  Colorado) 
The    current    discussion    of    disarmament 
carries  a  tragic  undertone      The  fearful  ask, 
"Won't  this  cause  a  depression?" 

The  United  States  is  currently  spending 
$46  4  billion  on  Its  military  program  at  home 
and  overseas,  encompassing  mutual  security, 
atomic  energy,  military  construction,  and  the 
regular  appropriation  for  the  Defense  Estab- 
lishment. This  represents  almost  10  percent 
of  the  annual  gross  national  product  which 
amounted  to  $484  5  billion  In  the  second 
quarter  of  1959.  The  national  Income  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1959  was  reported  at  $403  9 
billion 

The  Defense  E.stabllshment  employs  di- 
rectly the  2,525,000  people  who  are  in  uni- 
form and  a  civilian  force  of  947,600;  defense 
production  employs  a  comparable  number 
The  economy  of  many  communities  is  tied 
to  defense  establishment  and  defense  pro- 
duction. It  Is  not  surprising  therefore  that 
many  citizens  express  concern  that  disarma- 
ment would  eliminate  as  many  as  6  million 
Jobs.  They  fear  that  disarmament  would 
cause  a  severe  depression.  The  persistence 
of  this  fear  Is  Indicated  by  the  number  and 
variety  of  audiences  that  have  asked  me 
about  the  consequences  of  disarmament.  It 
does  no  good  to  argue  that  our  national 
policy  Is  not  decided  entirely  by  our  own 
answers  to  the  question  raised  by  the  pros- 
pect of  demilitarization.  The  existence  of 
the  fear  of  economic  collapse  Is  a  fact,  and 
this  fact  Is  bound  to  Influence  the  attitudes 
of  the  public  and  of  some  policymakers. 

t 

The  fundamental  question  which  must  be 
answered  first  is  this:  Are  the  fears  Justi- 
fied? If  peace  should  break  out.  will  there 
be  a  new  depression?  Perhaps  you  have 
also  wondered  about  this  question.  As 
It  happens.  I  have  two  reasons  for  answer- 
ing the  question  with  an  unqualified  "no." 
My  first  reason  is  basically  personal,  for  I 
ha«t— to  examine  the  disarmament  issue — 
a  rery  live  one  at  the  time — In  1944  as  a 
Budget  Bureau  staff  member.  My  second 
reason  arises  out  of  my  work  as  an  economist 
and  a  student  of  national  income.  Modern 
economists  know  what  steps  to  take  to  adjust 
the  economy  of  the  United  States  to  the 
cessation  of  war  production  and  to  general 
disarmament — and  they  know  how  to  do  this 
with  a  minimum  of  dislocation. 

L«t'8  first  take  a  look  at  economic  theory 
and  then  go  back  to  examine  economic  his- 
tory. Our  annual  national  income  is  the 
total  result  of  all  the  effective  demands  for 
goods  and  services  In  the  market  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  Ttiis  demand  comes  in 
part  from  households — for  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  entertainment,  medical  care,  trans- 
portation, etc.  It  comes  from  the  business 
community  in  Its  demand  for  goods  and 
services,  both  consumable  supplies  and  capi- 
tal plant.  Finally,  It  also  comes  from  gov- 
ernment In  the  effective  demand  for  public 
service  at  the  local.  State,  and  Federal 
level.  This  Includes  the  demand  for  personal 
service,  new  capital  plant,  materials,  and 
supplies. 

Any  sharp  reduction  In  the  demand  of  any 
one  of  the  three  sectors — consumers,  busi- 
ness, government — without  a  compensating 
adjustment    in    the   other   two    will    trigger 
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tome  recession  In  economic  activity  Simi- 
larly, a  sharp  Increase  in  the  effective  de- 
mand for  goods  and  services  in  any  of  these 
sectors  wltliout  an  offsetting  adjustment  in 
another  sector  precipitates  expansion  in  the 
economy.  This  expansion  will  normally  take 
the  form  of  Increased  output.  If,  however, 
the  economy  Is  fully  employed,  then  to  at- 
tempt to  expand  one  sector  without  cutting 
back  another  tends  largely  to  create  price 
Inflation,  rather  than  to  Increase  total  out- 
put. 

The  war  period.  1939  to  1945,  was  a  per- 
fect Illustration  of  the  inflationary  situation. 
The  Federal  Government  increased  its  de- 
mand for  goods  and  services  in  astronomical 
amounts  without  raising  taxes  by  a  like 
amount.  Much  of  the  money  which  It 
created  to  help  finance  the  war  was  new 
money  created  by  the  banking  system.  The 
new  money  first  triggered  a  recovery  from 
the  depression;  then  when  full  employment 
was  reached  in  1942,  It  set  in  motion  a 
significant  Inflationary  pressure. 

Let's  now  take  a  quick  look  at  the  reverse 
of  the  process,  using  the  period  from  1945  to 
1948  as  our  test  case,     ToUl  Federal  expendi- 
tures    for    all     national     defense     activities 
amounted  to  $81  3  biUlon  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.   1945.     While  studying  this 
period   early   In    1944,   I   thought   It  easy   to 
predict    what    would    happen.     There    were 
more  than  12  million  persons  in  the  Armed 
Forces;    it   was   assumed  that  most  of  these 
would  be  discharged,  and  that  at  least  8  or  9 
million  persons  employed  directly  In  war  pro- 
duction would  be  released  from  their  Jobs. 
The    consequences    of    peace    seemed    ob- 
vious to  almost   every   economist   In   Wash- 
ington   with    whom    I   talked    at    the    time. 
With  impending  sharp  budget  cuts  and  with 
almost  20  million  people  to  be  cut  off  from 
their  war-related  source  of  income,  numer- 
ous authorities  estimated   that  the  level  of 
unemployment     would     rise     very     sharply 
within    6    to    9    months    after    the    end    of 
the    war.     The   most   optimistic    expected    6 
million  unemployed;   the  pessimistic  proph- 
e>;ied    more    than     12    million    unemployed. 
It  was  recognized  that  the  GI  bill  of  rights, 
then   being  developed,   would   remove   a   few 
of  the  veterans  from   the  labor  market  and 
put   them   In   school.     It  was  expected   that 
some    of    the    aged    entitled    to    retirement 
would  retire,  and  that  some  of  the  working 
wives  would  go  back  Into  the  kitchen.     (For 
some  reason,  our  statistics  on  labor  do  not 
count  hou.sewlves  us  employed   persons  un- 
less  they   are    paid    by   somc-ine    other   thnn 
their  own  husbands.) 

The  businessmen  had  bof-n  queried  as  to 
how  long  it  would  take  them  to  reconvert 
from  wartime  to  peacetime  production,  and 
had  replied  that  it  would  be  a  long  period  of 
transition — from  90  days  to  9  months.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  some  business- 
men and  economists  fearfully  foretold  that 
the  United  States  would  experience  a  major 
recession  following  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
In  1944,  it  was  difficult  for  many  people  to 
Imagine  a  total  Federal  budget  much  larger 
than  $20  billion.  A  few  had  predicted  that 
the  postwar  budget  might  reach  $25  billion. 
The  Federal  budget  for  all  purposes  In  1939 
was  $7  9  billion;  a  $15  billion  to  $20  billion 
estimate  therefore  seemed  a  high  figure  In- 
deed. (In  actuality  the  Federal  budget  after 
the  war  never  fell  below  the  1948  fijnire  of 
$33  billion  ) 

President  TVuman.  you  will  recall,  in- 
structed Secretary  of  Defense  Louis  Johnson 
to  bring  the  mUltary  budget  down  sharplv, 
and  Johnson  compltfKl  The  Federal  bude^t 
was  cut  by  two- thirds  In  3  slirirt  ye.'irs 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  reprjrt^  thni  t<  tal 
Federal  spending  was  reduced  from  $98  4  bil- 
lion In  1945  to  $33  1  billion  in  the  fiscal  vear 
of  1948 — a  reduction  of  $65  3  billion.  Mhi  ir 
national  security  pro-.Tams  were  reduced 
from  $81J2  billion  In  1945  to  tu  H  bllli. .r.  in 


1C>48— a  reduction  of  $67  billion  or  about  86 
percent.  Total  military  personnel  on  active 
duty  wa^  reduced  from  12.3  mi]li.,n  on  .Tune 
30,  1^45.  U)  \£  million  on  Jur.e  30,  1948 
The  table  t>elow  summarizes  these  fiurts  vear 
by  year: 

Table  I. — Military  budget  a-'id  pa-onncl, 
1945-48 


Fiscal  year 


11M7. 
IMS. 


Federal  expendi- 
tures lor  major 
national  security 
functions 


$«i.  2ifi.  ono.  noo 
43. 1  Tf).  nnn.  noo 

14.368.00a(IOO 
11.  771,  000,  000 


Military 
personnel  on 
active  duty 

June  30 


12.  2M.  647 
3, 0.16,  494 
l.fiOl.fiSS 
1,465,773 


Bource:  U.S.  Bureau  of  tl»e  Census.  "Statistical  Ab- 
sUact  ol  the  t'nit«-d  amies,"  UtSO,  pp.  247-24h. 
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What  about  the  depression?  Where  was 
the  depression?  What  happened?  The 
table  shows  what  happened  by  quarters  for 
the  period  from  V-E  Day  through  1948  to 
the  gross  national  product,  to  the  number  of 
employed  and  to  the  number  of  unemployed. 

Remember  the  wartime  book  in  which  a 
Vice  President  suggested  a  p>06twar  goal  of  60 
million  Jobs?  At  the  time  the  cynics  hooted 
in  derision.  But  Henry  Wallace  was  really 
a  piker;  we  had  more  than  60  million  civilian 
Jobs  by  June  of  1947.  Unemployment  never 
reached  the  levels  we  feared. 

Table  II. — Income  and  employment,  1945  48 


Year 

Gross 
national 
product 

Civilian  employment 
In  the  United  States 

Number 
employe<l 

Number 
unemployed 

1M5    March 

June...^ 

Sopitniber 

December 

IMO-March 

June   

$221.8 
220.2 
213.4 

isr.i 

1»1.7 
197.0 
2(17.  5 
218.6 
220.4 
228.8 
227.9 
243.8 
244.9 
250.2 
254.9 
260.8 

53,230.000 
Si  rjO.  000 

51,  400.  000 
51,160.000 

52,  460, 000 

fifi.aoo.ooo 

67, 050, 000 
66,  310, 000 
56.060,000 

eo.cft.\ooo 

58.  872,  000 
67, 947. 000 
57, 328, 000 
61,296,000 
60. 312.  (mo 
50,434,000 

590,000 
890.000 
1,650,000 
1,970,000 
2,700,000 
2,570.000 
2, 07a  000 
2. 120, 000 
X  330, 000 
2,555.000 
1,912.000 
1,643.000 
2,440.000 
2,1!>4,000 
1,899.000 
1,941,000 

Sepiember... 

Deopmher 

1!M7-March.. 

June 

September... 
December 

IMS-March. .. 

June 

S<ptemT)er. .. 
December 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  lj&y>or.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Suttftics,  "Handboolt  of  Labor  i^tatistics,"  1950,  p.  35. 

How  did  this  development  take  place? 
What  became  of  the  prophets  of  doom  and 
gloom  of  1944  and  1945?  What  happened 
to  the  warworkers  who  said  on  V-J  Day,  "I 
suppose  this  means  I  lose  my  Job?" 

In  the  first  place,  the  businessmen  con- 
verte^d  from  war  to  peace  more  rapidly  than 
they  had  anticipated  they  would.  In  the 
second  place,  the  backlog  of  demand  by 
consumers  for  goods  began  to  express  iiseU 
Immediately.  Third,  the  tremendous  sup- 
ply of  liquid  assets  (Government  bond.s, 
cash,  savings  accounts)  In  the  hands  of 
consumers  and  businesses  provided  funds 
with  which  they  promptly  sought  to  buy 
more  goods  and  services.  Specifically,  total 
bank  loans  amounted  to  $28  billion  on  June 
30,  1945,  while  those  for  August  26.  1959, 
were  estimated  at  $129  billion  This  repre- 
sents an  Increase  of  460  percent  In  other 
words,  all  elements  of  the  American  econ- 
omy— consumers,  businesses,  and  govern- 
nieiil  wcrked  together  tf.  employ  additional 
re.s.)urce.f  r  )r  producing  the  poods  and  serv- 
ices deMred  Ir.  p«icetime.  and  tl.is  cutpour- 
Inp  of  elective  demand  accelerated  the  proo- 
fs* "f  reconversion.  The  warworkers  found 
tK'Rretlme     Jobs.     Many     servirrmen     found 
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satisfactory  employment:  others  returned  to 
school.  Some  housewives  went  back  Into 
the  kitchen,  and  some  of  the  aged  retired. 
Does  this  experience  have  any  n.ear.lne  for 
our  present  situation?  I  am  remir.ded  by 
the  fearful  that  our  circumstances  today  arc 
not  Identical,  For  example,  there  has  been 
no  rationing,  no  priorities  on  houslne 
no  credit  restraint.  M  ir.v  circumsi 
associated  with  World  War  II  do  not 
pertain.     Yet  this  is  not  the  wlv-le  su.ry. 

While  there  has  been  no  rationing  or 
priorities  to  limit  output,  we  still  have  not 
built  enough  houses  to  keep  up  with  the 
growth  of  population  and  the  loss  of  houses 
that  comes  with  obsolescence,  fire,  slum 
clearance,  and  new  highways.  Business 
firms,  in  face  of  the  high  Interest  rates 
now  prevailing,  have  not  extended  their 
capital  plants  as  freely  as  many  of  them 
would  like  We  still  have  shortages  of 
municipal  watcrwortis.  sewage  treatment 
plants,  and  hospitals  for  our  rapidlv  crowing 
urban  population.  Every  householder  can 
think  of  a  nvimber  of  things  he  would  1  ke 
to  buy  If  he  had  the  necessary  income 

We  financed  much  of  World  War  II  by 
borrowing,  so  that  postwar  cuts  in  spend- 
ing did  not  permit  an  immediate  cut  in  taxe?. 
We  are  financing  this  year's  national  budget 
entirely  out  of  taxes.  Therefore,  if  we 
could  now  reduce  the  level  of  spending,  we 
could  simultaneously  reduce  the  level  of 
Federal  taxes.  This  would  imrr.ediatelv  in- 
crease the  funds  available  to  consumers  and 
to  business  firms  for  new  purchases  of  capi- 
tal Items  and  other  goods  and  services. 

I  am  sure  all  of  us  would  be  very  happy  to 
have  a  tax  cut.  Everyone  can  qulrkly  think 
of  the  things  that,  as  a  result  or  this  cut.  he 
would  buy  with  the  extra  income  left  In  his 
pocket.  Interest  rates  ought  to  come  down 
at  the  same  time;  then  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments would  increase  their  construction 
of  the  necessary  public  facilities. 

Thus,  if  peace  were  to  break  out,  It  would 
not  require  a  major  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  restore  prosperity. 
But  if  such  an  eventuality  did  require  Fed- 
eral action,  the  form  of  the  action  would  not 
be  hard  to  imagine.  We  are  now  using 
grants-in-aid  in  fairly  large  amounts  to  build 
highways.  A  generous  Increase  in  prants-ln- 
alds  for  public  construction  would  give  rise 
to  substantia!  additional  employment 

SlmiUrly,  an  expansion  of  Federal  services 
In  the  fields  of  health,  education,  welfare, 
and  recreation  would  be  most  welcome  It 
goes  without  saying  that  one  of  our  greatest 
needs  today  is  the  construction  of  adequate 
school  plant  facilities  t-o  meet  the  vastly  ex- 
panded and  still  skyrocketing  pupil  eri.'oii- 
ments.  And  some  demographers  claim  that 
our  population  will  double  in  the  next  50 
years.  An  acceleration  of  the  present  pro- 
pram  of  urban  renewal  would  permit  us  to 
revitalize  the  American  cities  now  decavlng 
at  their  core. 

m 
Finally,  If  peace  were  to  break  out.  we 
should  certainly  devote  a  larger  portion  of 
our  national  income  to  the  works  of  peace. 
These  Include  greater  participation  In  the 
education  and  development  of  the  so-called 
underdeveloped  economies.  A  program  of 
overseas  investment  would  help  provide  con- 
structive employment  for  millions  of  Amer- 
icans, both  at  home  and  abroad 

More  liberal  and  expanded  foreign  trade 
would  be  another  part  of  this  adjustment 
to  peace.  Business  and  agriculture  must 
increasingly  produce  goods  for  foreign  coun- 
tries The  more  Americans  buy  from  other 
coTunriPE.  the  more  other  countries  wii;  be 
able  to  buy  from  us. 

The  results  of  disarmament  therefore 
should  be  these:  d'  a  more  peaceful  world: 
(2)  the  devotion  of  a  larger  portion  of  our 
national  budget  to  constructive  and  creative 
public    services;    (3)     the    expansion   of    the 
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commercial  sector  jf  the  American  economy 
to  provide  a  wider  variety  and  a  more  gen- 
erous supply  of  gor^ds  and  services  for  the 
people  of  America  and  of  the  world:  i4i  a 
higher  standiird  of  living  for  the  American 
consumer:  i5i  an  internatmnal  campaign  to 
eliminate  nuntjer,  diseA.se  illiteracy,  and 
ixiverty  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

If  peace  were  to  breaic  out,  there  should 
be  a  new  era  of  prosperity,  here  and  else- 
where. Hl.story  Is  on  our  side  In  this  argu- 
ment. If  peace  should  break  out.  If  dis- 
armament sho'iid  come,  and  we  still  fail 
to  accomplish  these  goals,  it  will  be  because 
we  dc  not  have  the  will  to  accomplish  them. 

The  neces-:arv  Sn;inclal  and  economic  In- 
stitutions and  techniques  are  available 
But  they  win  cn'.y  be  i:5ed  if  we  have  the 
wisdom,  the  farh  md  the  courage  to  use 
them.  Every  constructive  step  toward  a 
more  abundant  life  des-rves  our  support. 
The  fearful  and  th  ^.se  nf  little  faith  may  be 
among  the  real  s'  imbling  blocks  to  the  ac- 
complishment fif  \i.f  :>-j.-  .opwrtunitles  of 
peace  Be  ye  n;:::. ot-^cI  t,  t  among  them. 
Let  history  l.eic  .md  faith  sustain  you  in 
undertaking  a:.d  pursuin-^^  the  paths  of 
peace. 


The  Farm  Problem  Can  Be  Solved  WitK 
the  Soil  Bank  Withdrawal  Plan 
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EXTENSION   OF   RLMARKS 

Of 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

IN  THE  HOU-SE  OF  HEPHE.-^E.V T.ATIVES 

Thursday  Januc-y  7 .  1960 

Mr.  JENSEN  Mr  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 16  I  wrote  President  Eisenhower 
as  follows : 

President  Dwtght  D    Eisknh    ■Af:R, 
The  W'litr  H  .u---. 
Washington    D  C 

Dear  Mr  President  I  .im  sure  you  re- 
member well  when  :n  August  1952  you  called 
me  to  your  western  campaign  headquarters 
in  the  Brown  Palace  Hotel  at  Denver.  Colo., 
to  debate  the  question  of  90-percent  sup- 
ports for  the  sit  basic  crops — corn,  wheat, 
cotton,  tc^bacco  peanuts,  and  rice  versus  flex- 
ible supports,  and  .ilmost  immediately  after- 
ward you  announced  In  your  speech  at  Kan- 
sas City  that  you  were  for  90-percent  sup- 
ports, at  least,  so  long  as  that  law,  which 
was  then  In  effect  and  would  be  In  effect 
until  1954 

After  the  fle.xible  parity  supports  was 
made  law  in  1954.  it  was  necessary  for  the 
c  rn  and  wheat  farmers  to  not  only  in- 
crease their  acres,  but  also  to  fertilize  to  the 
hilt  in  order  to  produce  enough  bushels  of 
ciish  crops,  corn  and  wheat,  In  order  to 
have  enough  dollars  to  pay  Increased  oper- 
ating costs — higher  machinery  costs,  taxes, 
e>c  — in  the  diversified  farming  section  of  the 
United  States,  "the  breadbasket  of  America." 
Now,  as  we  all  know,  since  1954  our  corn 
and  wheat  surpluses  have  mounted  year 
after  year,  which  was  inevitable  under  the 
farm  program  which  has  been  in  effect  since 
1954,  to  the  end  that  the  costly  price  de- 
pressing surplus  of  corn  for  example,  has 
had  the  effect  of  not  only  forcing  down  the 
pr;:'e  of  corn,  but  has  taken  hog,  cattle, 
ar.d  poultry  prices  down,  down  with  It; 
and  unless  we  put  Into  effect  a  program 
which  win  effectively  reduce  our  staggering 
ccrn  surplus  held  by  the  CCC  which  now 
hangs  dangerously  over  the  head  of  all  our 
corn  and  livestock  farmers  of  the  bread- 
basket of  America,  nothing  can  stop  the 
further  decline  in  such  prices,  and  the  end 
result  can  only  be  complete  disaster  for 
our  farmers,  and  finally  for  our  entire  na- 
tional economy.     Let   tis   never  forget  for  a 


minute  that  all  new  wealth  springs  from 
the  soil.  Is  mined  or  pumped  out  of  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  or  Is  fished  out  of 'the 
waters,  in  the  form  of  raw  products,  on 
which  every  American  must  depend  for  em- 
ployment in  producing,  transporting,  proc- 
essing, marketing  or  using  the  finished 
product.  Also,  since  that  Is  a  fact.  It  Is 
plain  to  see  our  economic  growth  can  only 
be  siiundly  generated  from  Its  source,  and 
our  farmers  always  spend  over  twice  as  many 
dollars,  when  his  dollar  is  worth  100  cents 
at  the  counter,  than  the  rest  of  us  Ameri- 
cans spend  on  an  average  for  manufactured 
commodities  made  by  the  wage  earners  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  we  have  for 
the  past  several  years  been  spending  over 
$40  billion  for  military  purposes,  which  has 
m  effect  created  here  an  artificial  prosperity, 
generated  from  the  top  (but  which  we  can- 
not forever  endure)  the  overall  economic 
effect  of  our  farmers'  80-cent  dollar  h.as  been 
offset  by  employment  In  the  manufacturing 
of  military  supplies  of  every  nature:  while 
sound,  deep-thinking  Americans  everywhere 
are  asking.  'What  will  the  harvest  .  be  if 
farming,  our  basic  Industry,  goes  dowti  the 
drain?"     Disaster  for  all,  will  be  our  lot. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  there  la  an  answer. 
You  had  that  answer  In  your  address  to 
Congress  on  January  9,  1956.  when  the  Soil 
Bank  Act  was  afterward  made  law,  but  with- 
out your  recommendation  that  It  be  financed 
with  commodities  already  owned  and  paid 
for  by  the  Government:  but  your  recom- 
mendation was  Ignored,  as  you  well  remem- 
ber. Had  your  recommendation  of  1958 
been  made  law  at  that  time,  our  farmers 
would  not  be  In  the  squeeze  they  find  them- 
selveswtoday.  You  are  no  doubt  aware  that 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  In  Its 
convention  at  Boston.  Mass  .  last  December 
affirmed  Its  support  of  the  soil  bank  pro- 
gram to  retire  land  from  production  with 
payments  in  kind  (In  corn  and  wheat,  for 
Instance)  from  Government  stocks  for  par- 
ticipation In  the  soil  bank  program.  You 
will.  I  am  sure,  be  greatly  Interested  In 
reading  the  Soil  Bank  Withdrawal  Plan  by 
Mr.  Dave  Livingston,  our  mutual  farmer 
friend  of  Washington.  Iowa.  In  which  he 
gives  facts  and  figures  which  prove  that  by 
paying  very  liberally  in  kind,  we  can  solve 
the  farm  problem  for  the  livestock  and  grain 
farmers,   quickly   and   effectively. 

Respectfully, 

Ben  p.  Jensen. 
The    Son,    Bank    Withdrawal    Plan 

(By  Dave  Uvingston.  Washington,  Iowa) 

Hog  prices  are  now  disastrously  low 
There  are  now  too  many  hogs.  There  Is  an 
lncre:ase  of  5  percent  In  the  Corn  Belt  In 
the  last  3  years. 

Poultry  prices  are  also  too  low  and  for 
the  same  reason. 

Cattle  feeders  have  20  percent  more  cat- 
tle and  calves  on  feed  In  the  21  major  feed 
In  SUtes  over  a  year  ago.  Thirteen  of  these 
States  have  a  record  number  on  feed  as  of 
October  1.  1959. 

There  Is  only  one  reason  for  all  of  this 
and  that  is  the  fact  that  there  Is  too  much 
feed  available.  The  only  time  we  have  too 
many  animals  Is  when  we  have  too  much 
feed.  Llvest(x;k  numbers  always  adjust 
them-selves  to  feed  supplies. 

There  Is.  therefore,  one  answer  and  only 
one  answer  to  the  whole  farm  problem  and 
that  is  to  find  a  way  to  reduce  the  surplus 
feed  supply  without  Injuring  the  whole  agrl- 
cultui-al  setup. 

The  only  way  this  can  be  done  is  to  set 
up  a  Soil  Bank  Withdrawal  Plan  whereby 
the  surplus  grain,  now  In  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  as  the  result  of  accumulation 
under  the  soil  bank  and  previous  plans,  can 
be  withdrawn  to  pay  the  rent  on  feed  grain 
acreajje  to  be  put  out  of  production  In  1960, 
How  can  this  be  done? 


First  of  all  the  Acreage  Reserve  Section  of 
the  Soil  Bank  Act  should  be  reinstated  for 
a  period  of  at  least  3  years  There  never  was 
anything  wrong  with  the  Soil  Bank  Act  that 
could  not  have  been  corrected  by  stopping 
cash  rental  payments  and  paying  the  rent 
In  grain  on  a  realistic  basis  of  using  one 
bushel  of  surplus  to  stop  the  production  of 
one  bushel  of  new  crop. 

This  would  return  feed  grains  to  acreage 
allotments  as  they  were  at  the  close  of 
1958.  In  other  words,  we  would  start  over 
again  where  we  left  off  at  the  end  of  1958 
but  this  time  we  would  use  the  grain  stir- 
_  pluses  for  money  to  eliminate  the  surpluses. 
'  To  quote  from  President  Elsenhower's 
speech  to  Congress  on  January  9.  1956.  when 
the  Soil  Bank  Act  was  Introduced,  "It  will  be 
financed  with  commodities  already  owned 
and  paid  for  by  the  Government.  Time  and 
shrinkage,  storage  and  other  costs  are  erod- 
ing away  the  present  value  of  these  stocks." 
To  quote  again: 

"There  are  vtrtue«kln  the  plan. 

"It  will  reduce  the  massive  and  unproduc- 
tive storage  costs  on  Government  holdings — 
costs  that  are  running  into  a  million  dollars 
a  day. 

"It  will  reduce  the  cnishlng  burden  of  sur- 
pluses, the  essential  precondition  for  the 
successful  operation  of  a  sound  farm  pro- 
gram. 

"It  will  provide  an  element  of  Insurance 
since  farmers  are  assured  Income  from  the 
reserve  acres  even  In  a  year  of  crop  failure. 

"It  will  ease  the  apprehension  of  our 
friends  abroad  over  our  surplus-disposal 
program. 

"It  will  harmonize  agricultural  production 
with  peacetime  markets."     Unquote, 

The  same  situation  obtains  now  as  at  the 
time  this  original  plan  was  Introduced  and 
the  above  quotes  fit  the  present  altuatlon 
precisely 

Each  year  beginning  In  1960.  10  percent  of 
the  corn  acreage  allotments,  as  they  existed 
In  1956.  should  be  set  aside  and  seeded  and 
the  rent  on  these  acres  paid  with  corn  out 
of  Government  storage.  Beginning  with  the 
oldest  corn  In  storage  ( 1952 )  this  offer  would 
t>e  on  the  basis  of  100  percent  of  the  rated 
yield  for  each  farm  on  the  ASC  listing  at 
the  county  office.  If  your  farm  was  rated 
at  80  bushels  per  acre,  then  you  would  be 
offered  80  bushels  of  1952  corn  for  each  acre 
you  seeded  down  in  1960.  When  the  1952 
com  was  gone,  then  1953  would  be  used  and 
so  on  until  all  the  corn  In  bins  In  this 
county  was  used  up.  Of  course,  the  1952 
corn  would  not  have  the  feed  value  of  new 
corn,  which  you  would  raise,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  you  would  not  have  the  cost  of 
plowing.  dUklng.  harrowing,  planting,  culti- 
vating and  harvesting.  Therefore.  It  would 
be  a  pretty  good  deal  for  any  farmer  aside 
from  the  fact  that  he  would  be  assisting  in 
the  elimination  of  the  greatest  problem  we 
have  In  agriculture  today. 

It  would  be  voluntary.  No  farmer  would 
be  forced  to  participate.  Each  year  every 
fanner  would  be  allowed  to  bid  acreage  be- 
tween 10  and  25  percent  of  his  acreage  allot- 
ment to  put  under  the  plan.  This  would 
give  each  farmer  a  chance  to  place  whole 
fields  under  the  plan.  In  case  there  were 
more  acres  bid  than  there  was  corn  to  go 
around,  then  "First  come,  first  serve"  Just 
as  the  conservation  reserve  Is  handled  now 

All  this  requires  no  new  law.  no  new  or- 
ganization and  no  new  expense.  All  that 
Is  required  Is  an  extension  of  an  old  law  to 
be  administered  by  the  ASC  committees  to 
use  up  the  corn  now  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment. All  that  Is  required  Is  to  spell  out  the 
details  more  clearly,  some  Imagination  and 
determination  and  probably  some  new  faces 
at  top  leveU.  To  quote  again  from  the  Pres- 
ident's speech,  "It  will  help  remove  the  crush- 
ing burden  of  surpluses,  the  essential  pre- 
condition for  the  successful  operation  of  a 
sound  farm  program," 
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TH.■.^H::.Hou8,                 ^'"^^^^      ^'"^      "^^">-      cmmendation.^:  Thu^^^aay .  January  7.  1960 

Wanhing:    ■    ,\    •  rmber  25  1959          Among  them  was  a  golden  anniversary  -^'^     STRATTON       Mr     Speaker,    as 

The  Honorable  Ben  F  j*:.st.N,             '         "         salute     from     R'prosentative     Joijn     L  ^^-^  ^^^^   Coneress  moves  into  the  .'iec- 

Jifembero/ Confess,                '                               M(-Miil.in     Demncrat,    of    South    Caro-  <^^^^  session  the  thouphts  and  attention 

Exira.  loica.       %                                                    l.na.  in  an  extension  of  remark^s  printed  '^^   ^^^  ^^   ^^s  are  focu.'^ed    of  course    on 

DxAH  Ben:  I  have  your  letter  and  I  ,«.hall      ^^  ^^^  Congression.\l  Record      'I  tlimk  ^^^^   underlying  goals   and   oo.iectives  of 

have  your  suggestion  studied  seriously,  later     ^very  Member  of  Congress  who  has  had  ^^"-"^  le.eislative  period 

you  will  receive  a  report  of  the  results.              occasion  to  transa-ct  any   business  with  Iri  that  connection,  .^ust  before  leav- 

Slncerely,                                                       the  Civil  Service  Commi.ssion  dunnp  the  i"^'  to  come  to  Washincinn    I  released 

DwiGMT  Ei.sENnowint          time  he  or  she  has  been  a  Member  of  to  the  people  of  my  district  a  statement 

Mr.  Spesker,  Ju.st  fis  soon  as  I  can  cet      '^^'^^^^^^''-  '^'^^   a^ree  with  me  that   ?.!r  o-    n-.y   own   views"  on   the   major   goals 

reprints  m.ide  of  this  spe^-ch  I  will  send          '''■'''"^  "''''    ""  ^''^  ''"'^'  ■''°  ^^^■'  ^^^^'^'^  ^^r  ^^'^d  obiectivcs  of  this  session,  and  under 

copies    to    aU    farm    ma^'azines    ln\he      f  ^'"/"^^  f^'  >"f'''^^  ^-^  f'^^^c-utive  assi.nant  leave  to  extend   my   remarks,  I  include 

United    ^fat^     r^o,.x,    Z                         !     ^  ^^^  Commission,  is  one  of  our  most  this  statement: 
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Uianka  for  the  honor  of  serving  as  your 
representative  Ln  Washlngtcn  during  tl;e 
past  year 

Many  complex  and  controversial  Itoms  '  f 
legislation  coniront  us  In  1960.  But  tw  > 
t&s^  stand  out  as  particularly  urgent  arui 
in".portcir.  t 

First  ai,d  foremost  is  the  need  fur  T!\  r*? 
Jobs.  Congress  m'lst  pass  p-^ndir.^  \c%\»\ii.- 
tlon  to  deal  with  loc.Hlized,  chrcnic  ur.em- 
ployment  such  as  we  have  been  having  in. 
so  many  parts  of  our  dis'ric: — e.'^perially  un- 
employment directly  caused  by  unf.ilr  low- 
wage  competition  from  abroad.  Be.'=;ides 
that  we  need  to  make  s\;re  tliat  New  Y.  rt..  a< 
aii  established  industrial  State,  ls  not,  placed 
at  any  dlsadvar.tage  In  attracting  new  pro- 
ductive facilities  or  in  obtaining  our  fair 
share  of  Government  and  defense  contracts. 

Second,  we  must  leave  no  stone  unturned 
In  trying  to  tran.slate  Into  hard  reality  the 
new  hopws  for  some  easing  of  world  tensions 
stimulated  by  President  Eisenhowers  re- 
cent 11-nation  tour.  Since  m  UKiay  s  worM 
a  secure  and  lasting  peace  nr.is-,  ret-  >_  :. 
effective  deterrent  military  power,  Congress 
must  also  insist  that  America  refuse  to  ac- 
cept any  second-best  consolation  prize  in 
the  vital  race  f^r  missile  development  and 
the  control  of  space. 

Actually  jobs  and  a  sound  peace  go  hand 
In  hand.  For  only  by  insuring  that  Amer- 
ican productive  machinery  calls  on  the  full 
energies  of  all  our  citizens  can  we  really 
make  our  best  contribution  to  a  better,  more 
prosperous,    and    mare    peaceful    world. 

In  working  In  the  coming  year  for  these 
two  major  goals  I  sincerely  believe  that  I 
will  be  serving  not  only  the  best  Interests 
of  our  district  but  of  oiir  Nation. 

May  I  wish  all  of  you  a  peaceful  and 
prosperous  New   Year. 


The  G>ni  Tassd  ax  U^.  Floral  Emblem 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or    MrNNBSKTA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  A  TI-VTS 
Thursday,  January  7,  1960 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  days 
there  are  many  deci.^ions  Contrress  is  re- 
quired to  make.  There  are  many  steps 
which  Congress  ha.s  an  obligation  to 
take.  There  are  many  questions  Con- 
&i-ess  is  bound  to  deliberate  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  country-  ajid  its  people.  At 
the  outset.  I  will  say  that  the  question 
of  a  floral  emblem  does  not  stand  in  the 
highest  rank  in  order  of  priority.  But 
this  fact  dees  not  make  .-flectu.n  of  an 
emblem  a  lishthearted.  gay,  jocular  pas- 
time for  the  Con-re.s.^  It  is  about  the 
selection  of  an  emblem  that  I  speak 
today. 

I  bring  it  up  at  this  time,  M.-.  Spe.iker. 
because  m  recent  weeks  the  subject  of 
a  floral  emblem  has  been  mentioned 
Much  has  been  made  over  the  various 
positionis  held  by  advocates  of  certain 
flowers,  shrubs,  and  plants.  Contradic- 
tory views  have  been  exprt-s-sed  over  the 
relative  beauty  of  proposed  flowers  and 
growths.  I  beheve  that  if  we  d^-cide  to 
take  the  time  to  consider  an  emblem  we 
should  give  this  subject  the  full  deho- 
eration  it  deserve.s.  For  that  reason.  I 
have  a  few  remarks  dealiii-  with  wiiat 
1  believe  to  be  the  qualities  desired  :n 
an  emblem. 


I  believe  that  selection  of  an  emblem 
Is  more  important  than  any  ordinary 
bf^a'Jiy  corite.-t  A  national  rmblem  i.>, 
alter  all.  a  ."Symbol  of  our  entire  country. 
Its  people,  its  past,  and  its  qualities  of 
chariicter  as  it  faces  the  future. 

For  that  rea.son.  I  bol.eve  that  the  en- 
tire iiatuie  of  a  plant — lUs  identification 
With  and  imporiance  to  Amf^rica — 
shou  d  be  taken  into  C'>n.';id'ration.  A 
M.iir.esota  woman,  Mias  Margu  Caims. 
of  Mjineapolis,  has  long  pointed  out  the 
de-sirability  of  the  com  tassel  as  our 
national  emblem.  She  has  cited  the 
fact  that  corn  has  been  identified  with 
America,  that  it  was  literally  the  ma- 
jor crop  of  the  Indian  as  well  as  the 
pioneers,  and  that  our  history  is  replete 
with  examples  of  human  dependency  on 
corn, 

Miss  Caims  has  written : 

A  national  floral  emblem  must  also  be 
distinctively  and  wholly  American.  It,  too, 
must  be  a  symbol  of  the  land,  the  Nation, 
its  people,  its  history. 

1.  It  must  be  of  American  origin,  born  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  found  no- 
when;  else  before  1492. 

2.  It  must  have  Its  roots  in  every  State, 
unifying  the  Nation. 

3.  :t  must  serve  the  Nation,  and  It  cer- 
tainly has  served  It  well  from  the  first  land- 
ings on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  present. 

4.  It  must  not  be  a  flower  of  mere  prettl- 
ness.  but  possess  the  rare  beauty  of  prac- 
ticality, or  productivity. 

5.  Its  choice  as  a  national  floral  emblem 
should  be  based  on  gratitude  for  what  It  has 
been,  Is,  and  always  will  be  to  the  people  of 
the  United  Statea — a  true  sj^nbol  of  this 
Nation. 

Because  com  Is  identified  with  our 
heritage,  I  believe  it  shouM  be  given 
serious  consideration  whenever  the 
Congress  takes  upon  itself  the  matter 
of  a  national  emblem. 


A  Tjpical  Story  of  People  Helping  People 
Throagh  Encouraging  Thrift  li  Sym- 
bolized in  the  35- Year  Career  of  My- 
roa  H.  Fox 


EXTENSION  OP  RFJclAIlKS 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

<  'T     a. I  IN)IS 

LN   raB  HOUSE  OP  KK'HE?E^•TAT:VFS 

Thursday.  January  7  1960 

Mr,  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  dav 
and  a  ge  when  sound  financial  m.stitutions 
are  the  key  to  the  economic  strenKih  of 
each  community  as  well  a.s  the  entire  Na- 
tion, .:  seems  fitting  and  proper  that  trib- 
ute be  paid  to  tho.se  who  have  played  a 
Vital  role  in  this  field.  The  Chica  'o  area 
Ls  ceitamly  one  of  the  mcst  impofant  fi- 
nanc  al  centers  in  the  Nation,  lus  banka, 
stock  exchantje.  and  board  of  trade,  to- 
gether with  tiie  many  .savmg.s  and  loan 
aiid  buildinK  and  loan  apsociation.s.  hafe 
been  a  tremendous  pillar  of  strength  in 
the  »  ell-being  of  its  million  r^-sidents 

Let  me  direct  yo'ir  attention  todav  to 
some  very  mU'resting  facts  in  one  spo- 
cif.c  field  of  finance  which  syrr.irolize^ 
tne  siory  of  people  hfiping  people,  and 


to  a  resident  of  my  congressional  district 
who  has  devoted  35  years  to  this  program 
with  success. 

There  are  today  more  than  6,000  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  located 
throughout  the  United  States  with  total 
assets  of  over  $60  billion  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1959.  Three  of  the  Nation's  eleven 
largest  savings  and  loan  associations  are 
in  the  Chicago  area.  Tliese  organiza- 
tions have  been  a  vital  part  of  our  econ- 
omy since  183  L 

What  is  a  mutual  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociation? It  is  a  home-financing  and 
savings  institution  managed  by  a  local 
board  of  directors,  elected  by  the  associa- 
tion's savings  and  mortgage  members. 
Such  an  institution  is  organized  primar- 
ily to  promote  thrift,  and  to  finance  the 
building,  purchase,  repair,  and  remodel- 
ing of  homes. 

These  savings  and  loan  associations 
have  their  own  central  reserve  system  in 
the  Federal  home  loan  bank  system,  and 
are  controlled  by  Federal  and/or  State 
laws. 

Since  my  remarks  are  properly  a  trib- 
ute to  Myron  H.  Fox.  who  is  the  president 
of  one  of  these  great  financial  institu- 
tions— the  Bell  Savings  &  Loan  Asso- 
ciation of  Chicago — it  is  interesting  to 
mark  the  history  of  this  association  as 
one  which  reflects  all  of  the  principles 
and  values  of  a  mutual  savings  and  loan 
system. 

It  was  back  in  1925  that  Mr  Fox  and  12 
employees  of  the  Illinois  Bell  Telephone 
Co.  got  together  and  subscribed  their  per- 
sonal savings  to  5  shares  each  in  a 
newly  formed  savings  and  loan  group. 
This  particular  group  of  employees  was 
having  a  difficult  time  in  securing  mort- 
gages for  the  purchase  and  coiistruction 
of  homes.  Because  the  need  of  financing 
in  their  particular  case  was  a  mutual 
problem,  they  decided  In  the  character- 
istic American  fashion  to  help  themselves 
by  pooling  their  savings. 

This  was  the  humble  beginning  of  an 
institution  which  originated  with  a  sub- 
scribed capital  of  $6,500  and  which  today 
has  resources  in  excess  of  $250  million 
and  more  than  100.000  customers.  Its 
total  earnings  distributed  to  customers 
by  the  association  during  the  past  35 
years,  during  which  Mr.  Fox  has  served 
the  association,  has  been  more  than  $46 
million.  In  this  35-year  period  the  Bell 
organization  has  made  more  than  50.000 
mortgages  in  the  fast-growing  Chicago 
metropolitan  area. 

A  man  such  as  Myron  Fox  deserves 
more  than  mere  commendation.  His 
warm  understanding  of  his  fellow  em- 
ployees and  of  the  problems  of  the  cus- 
tomer and  his  keen  business  sense  have 
served  as  a  beacon  light  through  SV-j 
decades  of  the  association's  steady 
growth.  His  confidence  in  the  future 
and  his  vision  to  foresee  the  tremendous 
potential  growth  of  the  association  mark 
him  as  one  of  Chicago's  outstanding  fi- 
nancial executives. 

Mr.  Pox  frequently  refers  to  himself 
as  the  "la.«5t  of  the  Mohicans"  because 
he  IS  the  only  one  of  the  original  found- 
ers ,till  engaged  in  Its  day-to-day  man- 
a-'ement.  He  often  recalls  that  his  first 
word    of    encouragement    to    form    the 


savings  group  m  1924  cariie  from  the 
late  Chicago  banker,  David  R  Forean 
who  told  him:  "Young  man,  the  things 
that  succeed  today  are  those  ih.ngs  that 
are  properly  managed.  If  you  can  as- 
sjie  yourself  of  obtaining  pi  opt  r  man- 
agement 3f  such  an  enterprise,  it  should 
prove  successful  " 

Mr.  Fox  recalled  that  the  late  Ber- 
nard E,  Sunny,  the  then  chairman  of 
Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Co..  with  whom 
Fox  discussed  the  question  of  organiz- 
ing such  an  tissociation.  remarked  to 
him:  "You  should  remember  this,  if  you 
and  your  group  decide  to  proceed  with 
the  organization  of  a  savings  and  loan 
association  and  it  proves  successful, 
everyone  will  take  credit  for  it,  but,  if 
it  should  fail,  no  one  will  be  blamed  but 
Mr,  Pox." 

He  now  admits  that  the  full  meaning 
of  Mr.  Sunny  s  remark  takes  on  added 
significance  as  the  years  go  by.  It  is 
Mr.  Fox  .<i  belief  that  •■•  •  •  his  words 
have  had  a  great  part  in  impressing  all 
of  us  here  of  our  growing  responsibili- 
ties to  each  saver,  and  borrower,  and 
to  the  community." 

Myron  Fox  was  born  in  Rockford, 
111,  E>ecember  16.  1894.  While  Myron 
was  still  a  small  boy.  the  family  moved 
to  Springfield,  11!.,  and  here  he  attended 
public  school  and  high  school.  In  1918 
he  joined  the  U.S.  Navy  as  a  seaman 
first  class  and  served  16  months  in  the 
European  theater. 

This  month  in  Chicago  Myron  Fox 
steps  down  from  his  daily  administra- 
tive responsibility  as  president  of  Bell 
Savings  to  the  position  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors.  His  successor 
is  Harold  P.  Halleen.  whose  more  than 
30  years  in  the  field  of  finance  insure 
continued  excellent  management  for  the 
aissociation  in  the  future, 

Mr.  Fox  has  been  vice  chaiirnan  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  of  Chicago,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Savings  and  Loan 
Association  Advisors  to  the  Department 
of  Financial  Institutions.  State  of  Illi- 
nois, and  a  leading  figure  in  other  local 
and  naticnal  savings  and  loan  activities. 
As  he  now  takes  his  place  among  the 
industry's  elder  statesmen,  it  is  encour- 
aging to  know  that  Bell  Savings  and  the 
entire  field  of  savings  and  loan  man- 
agement will  still  have  access  to  his 
broad  practical  knowledge  and  the  con- 
tinuing benefit  of  his  wise  counsel. 

He  and  his  wife  Almah  have  been 
residents  of  Oak  Park.  111.  for  more 
than  26  years.  They  have  one  married 
daughter.  Mrs  Thomas  H.  Cloke.  Jr. 
who  resides  in  Glen  Ellyn,  111.,  with  her 
husband  and  three  children. 

Let  it  be  said  that  Myron  Fox  is  an 
American  in  the  best  and  finest  sense 
of  the  word.  He  made  his  own  way  by 
virtue  of  nis  own  abilities  and  his  devo- 
tion to  high  ideals. 

He  firmly  believes  that  the  savings 
and  loan  business  will  continue  to  grow 
and  he  fully  expects  Bell  Savings  will 
grow  right  along  with  it.  In  comment- 
ing on  this  he  said:  "Our  business  has 
made  its  greatest  strides  in  thf^  past  16 
years — the  post-World  War  II  period— 
and  as  people  become  more  conscious 
of  buying  their  own  homes  through  sav- 


inR.s.  the  idea  of  building  for  the  future 
w:ll  become  more  and  more  a  habit  with 
the  American  people." 

And  this,  as  he  himself  often  remarks. 
Is  a  clear  case  ol  people  helping  people 


Greed 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.'^ENTATIVKfi 
Thursday.  January  7,  1960 

Mr.     HOFFMAN     of     Michigan      M: 
Speaker,  in  the  closing  days  of  last  year 
a   reporter    asked    me,      Why    so    many 
harmful  strikes?  " 

My  answer:  It  may  be  because  tho.^e 
controlling  large  labor  vmions,  other  spe- 
>cial  groups — veterans,  postal  employees, 
farmers — yes,  and  Congressmen — today, 
the  steelworkers — are  never  satisfied  with 
what  they  have.  Each  group,  often  in- 
dividuals, want  what  might  be  an  unfair 
share  of  the  national  income,  of  special 
privileges. 

AMBITION 

Greed  is  an  acquisitive  desire  beyond 
reason.  It  is  not  a  desirable  character- 
istic. Ambition  is  an  uplifting  desire  to 
achieve  or  obtain,  and  without  it  neither 
the  individual  nor  the  Nation  would  make 
progress.  Without  it,  we  would  all  be- 
come stagnant,  never  better  our  indi- 
vidual or  national  status. 

PRESENT    TREND 

Since  coming  to  Washim-ton,  I  have 
observed  what  seems  to  me  an  unfortu- 
nate development — laudable  ambition 
displaced  by  an  exce.ssive,  acqui.s.tive  de- 
mand for  ever  higher  wages,  salaries, 
prices,  and  sr>ecial  privileges,  which, 
granted,  injure  all. 

Politically  and  financially,  powerful 
pressure  groups  put  the  heat  on  legisla- 
tors, continually  increasing  power  and 
Incomes  for  their  members,  with  harmful 
infiation  the  result.  Naturally,  we  have 
always  had  and  probably  always  will  have 
special  groups  successfully  making  such 
demands.  But  certainly,  if  successful 
demands  continue,  the  disparity  between 
those  who  have  and  those  who  do  not  will 
grow  wider  until  finally  we  may  drift 
back  into  a  situation  where  a  few  are 
inordinately  wealthy,  privileged,  while 
the  many  are  in  dire  want  and  without 
recourse  when  a  degree  of  tlieir  freedom 
is  taken  from  them. 

Powerful  pressure  groups  from  State 
and  Nation — yes.  and  local  govern- 
ments— are  getting  more  and  more  for 
their  members,  with  the  re."^ult  that  even 
today  there  is  just  not  enough  to  go 
around.  Illustration:  From  my  district 
come  letters  from  incapacitated  and  el- 
derly people,  who.  becau.'^e  of  the  high 
cost  of  living,  have  extreme  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  necessities  of  life.  Result: 
A  high  wage,  income  for  the  few.  little 
for  many. 

What  we  all  apparently  forret  is  that. 
If,  for  example,  todays  ."Striking  steel- 
workers  are  to  have  an  Increase  in  wages 


and  fiini;e  bent  fits,  not  only  those  in  the 
steel  indu.stry  but  all  will  pay  the  cost. 
A  part  of  the  cost  will  fall  upon  each 
and  every  one  of  u.s  and  prices  will 
continue  to  go  up — hither  cost  of  living 
for  the  needy. 

The  same  is  true  wherever  m  any  pro- 
ductive industry  wapes  are  increas<_n  out 
of  proportion  to  the  increase  m  produc- 
tion, with  the  net  end  result  that,  while 
a  few  receive  a  special  benefit,  the  addi- 
tional cost  falls  upon  all.  There  is  an 
ever-widenm.c  gulf  between  members  of 
a  few  pressure  groups  and  the  great  ma- 
jority. And,  quite  naturally,  those  who 
are  on  the  short  end  want  move 

When  increasing  salaries,  wages,  com- 
pensation, force  the  cost  of  production 
ever  higher,  the  demand,  the  ability  of 
all  to  purchase,  grows  less — depression 
tlireatens 

The  answer:  We  will  all  be  forced  t-o 
disiecard  our  gree^l,  confine  our  ambi- 
tion to  limits  which  will  not  unduly,  ul- 
timately, br.ng  harm  to  all.  What  do  I 
mean?  Less  reliance  upon  fantastic  leg- 
islation designed  t-o  benefit  a  few,  more 
comphance  with  natures  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  and  sound  economic  prac- 
tices 

Progress  is  fine  but  ever-increasing 
wages,  salaries,  prices — none  are  ever 
through  legislation — equitably  distrib- 
uted. Ultimately  a  disastrous  depres- 
sion. That  has  been  the  re.^ult  every 
time  government  has  attempted  to  fix 
prices,  distribute  wealth  The  Egyp- 
tians tried  It.  The  Chinese  tried"  it. 
The  Romans  tried  it.  Other  nations 
made  the  attempt.  No  people  can  ever 
legislate  prosperity,  happiness,  or  con- 
tentment. The  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, while  harsh,  ultimately  prevails 
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EXTENSION  OF  REIMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF    MaSSACHVSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  7,  1960 

Mr  LANE  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarRs  in  the  Recofd,  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  speech  of 
Senator  Wayne  Mop..se  before  the  Suffolk 
University  Law  School  Alumni  .Associa- 
tion in  Boston,  Mass.,  on  October  29, 
U'59: 

Srn    H  PT  Sknator  W.^Tvr  M<^rsf  Btfore  the 

."^T-rroi.K  University  L.aw  School  Ait-vki 
Association,  Boston.  Mass  .  On-OBER  29. 
1959 

Mr.  Chalrrr.ar.  niembers  of  this  a,s5;X".a- 
tlon.  I  have  chosen  as  the  title  J  >r  my  re- 
marks In  response  to  your  kind  .r.\  .latlon 
the  subject,  "Civil  Rights:  Congress  a:.d  the 
Supreme  Court." 

Realistic  consideration  of  emphasis  and 
time  caused  me  to  omit  direct  reference  to 
the  third  constitutional  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment — the  Chief  Executive  and 
the  executive  departments — or  for  the 
fourth-developed  group:  administrative 
agencies,  separate  administrations,  independ- 
ent boards  and   coronilsslous,  and   the  like. 
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Conatquently.  empbaels  Is  placed  upon  leg- 
islative and  Judiciai  duuee  under  our  Na- 
tional Constitution  In  protecting  fundamen- 
tal rights  and  liberties. 

Before  I  turn  to  the  friib'ect  of  my  lecture. 
I  wish  to  maiEe  an  observation  concerning 
our  legal  prj'essiin.  My  retnarfcs  In  scxnf 
respects  will  not  be  partlculajly  compli- 
mentary of  some  of  the  policies  and  atti- 
tudes of  the  legal  profession.  There  waa  a 
time  In  our  history  when  lawyers  a^  indi- 
viduals acting  through  their  local  bar  asso- 
ciations could  be  counted  up  ^n  to  present 
a  militant  front  a^lnst  any  invasion  or 
undermining  of  Individual,  human,  or  con- 
rtitutlonal  rights.  This  Ls  no  longer  true 
to  the  decree  that  I  think  it  si.  .uld  be 
When  I  aak  myself  U?.e  question  "Why?  ' 
I  find  It  difficult  uj  escape  ir^m  u.e  lurit....; 
fear  that  It  may  be  true  th.i*  -:>o  ni..i.y 
lawyers  consider  themselves  private  prac'i- 
tlonen  of  the  law  I  w^uld  leave  with  yoi 
tlie  thought  that  there  is  In  fact  no  such 
person  as  a  priv:i:e  prarti'l  r.fr  of  the  law. 
If  you  remember  until  breakfast  time  to- 
morrow nothing  that  I  say  loday  except,  this 
point,  I  will  have  served  a  worviiWiiUe  pur- 
pose In  talking  to  y^u.  The  pulnt  Is  this: 
remember  that  when  you  take  the  oath  upon 
admission  to  the  bnr  rou  b'•'•'^m^^  forever- 
more  throughout  yo'ir  life  In  the  practice  of 
the  law  R  public  officer  of  the  courts.  You 
become  a  public  official  In  the  sense  that  you 
are  charged  with  the  public  responsibility  of 
maintaining  a  system  of  government  by  law. 
This  phrase  "government  hy  la*"  is  no  empty 
platitude.  It  1.=!  b<T-h  the  redder  and  the 
propeller  of  our  Ship  of  S«-ate  called  the 
Constitution. 

As  you  read  the  hlstcry  of  the  American 
legal  profession,  and  In  reading  It  y^  u  also 
Will  be  reading  Important  chapters  in  the 
evDlution  of  constitutional  government  I:; 
the  United  States  as  we  have  come  to  itnow 
It  today,  you  will  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
high-prlnrlpled  lawyers  rf  cur  profession 
have  never  considered  them.-^^lvs  as  the 
hired  men  of  their  clients.  They  have  al- 
ways recognized  their  obligations  as  publl  ■ 
cfSers  rf  the  c^•;r^1  I  leave  with  you  the 
q  lefti  -r.  Is  the  intellectual  Integrity  of  our 
pr  ifesslcn  threatened  today  with  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  too  many  lawyers  to  become 
the  hirelings  of  their  cher.  V  Is  it  threat- 
ened with  a  tendency  to  be  more  concerned 
with  prosecutions  tiiat  are  overturned  than 
with  fundamental  principles  that  ar^  uo- 
held?" 

It  Is  wrh  that  b<»rkground  thought  that 
I  move  Into  my  subject — "Civil  Rights:  Con- 
grefs  and  the  Suprpm?  C-urt   ' 

When  Carl  Sandbursr  wrore  about  Lincoln's 
visit  to  Gettysburg  to  deliver  his  epic  dedi- 
cation, he  concluded  his  chapter  with  the 
following  words' 

"(Lincoln;  had  stood  tha*  day.  the  worlds 
foremost  spokesman  of  popular  government, 
saying  that  democracy  was  yet  W(  rth  fight- 
ing far.  He  had  spcisen  a^  one  m  mist  who 
might  head  on  deeper  yet  Into  mist.  He 
incarnated  the  a^'-surance^  and  pretenses  of 
popular  trovemment.  Im oiled  that  it  could 
and  migh:  peri.=  h  from  :h-'-  e'.r'h  What  h^ 
meant  by  a  new  birth  oi  freedom'  i\<r  thr- 
Nation  could  have  a  thousand  mterpre-  - 
tions.  The  taller  riddles  of  democracy  s^  ■  ■'. 
up  out  of  the  address  It  had  the  dream 
touch  of  va.st  and  furi.:,iu.5  event-s  epitomized 
for  any  foreteller  to  read  what  was  to 
come.   •    •    • 

"For  the  first  time  since  he  had  becv.rr.^' 
President  he  had  on  a  dram.Uic  occasion 
declaimed,  howsoever  it  nai^ht  be  read.  Je.'- 
ferson's  pr-^posltion  whi'-h  had  b»en  a  slogan 
of  the  R°7c!ut;cnar7  War—  All  men  are 
created  ecjual' — leaving  no  r'_^^_r■-  :;.ff-rence 
than  th.at  he  regarded  the  N'-gr  =^hive  as  a 
m.an.  His  outwardly  smooth  ser.t=u':~es  were 
In.'lde  of  them  gnarled  and  tcu^h  ■n.i'h  the 
enlfrmas  of  the   .American  fx-ieriment  " 

Our  struggle  with  those  "enigmas  of  the 
American  exieriment"  continues  today  In  the 


court*,  In  t.he  Congress,  in  the  Ht<ii.e  l^>;.^,»a- 
tures.  scmet.niCS  even  o:.  the  streets  and  .;i 
thp  h  n.es  f  America.  If  It  is  now  In  a  less 
VI,  :^^n:  r  rr:.,  i*:  Is  still  as  profound  and  dlrl- 
glve  an  issue  as  any  of  us  care  to  have  to  deal 
with  in  our  lifetime. 

Out  of  the  conflict  of  the  Civil  War  came  a 
great  :urnlng  point  In  American  history  and 
In  the  history  of  the  human  race.  The  pmss- 
age  of  the  13th.  the  14th.  and  the  15th 
amendments  made  Jefferson's  doctrine  a  part 
of  our  organic  law 

I  suppose  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
In  our  time  we  are  faced  with  the  problem 
of  making  realities  of  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments.  The  applicatiOD  of  a  principle 
to  the  realities  of  daily  life,  here  and  now; 
that  Ls  what  we  are  struggling  with  In  the 
whole  debate  over  civil  rights. 

Bit  by  bit  and  case  by  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  applied  those  amendments.  The 
cises  Ttrlklng  down  State-enforced  segrega- 
tion In  the  public  achools  should  not  have 
been  iuiy  surprise  to  anyone  familiar  with 
earlier  cases  striking  down  federally  enforced 
segregation. 

As  a  lawyer.  I  am  deeply  convinced  that  the 
preservation  of  human  liberties  and  civil 
rights  !3  more  dependent  upon  the  courts 
fiinctl^nine  under  the  Constitution  Includ- 
ing the  chprk<?  uoon  the  courts  to  be  found 
within  thf  Constitution  than  upon  any  other 
brancii  of  our  Government 

The  great  guardian  of  the  Constitution, 
the  legal  Interpreter  of  the  Constitution,  Is 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  State?  It 
is  easy  for  us  In  the  ^  •  '.-esj«  in  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  th«>  F  ■<!  ral  Government, 
to  assume  Bnmetime.<^  hit  civil  rights  are 
f.>r  le'ls'aiivp  detfrrrr  ■  iion.  The  fact  Is 
that  Congress  d<jps  not  and  cannot  create 
civil  rights  through  legislation,  and  neither 
can  the  courts,  for  that  matter 

Those  rights  as  now  existing  can  change 
only  by  constitutional  amendment.  But  It 
Is  for  the  courts  to  determine  the  applica- 
tion of  the  ConstltuUon  to  particular  events 
and  circumstances. 

Some  In  this  country  would  have  us  think 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  usurped  law- 
miking  p<->wers  In  striking  down  State-srup- 
ported  -■sesT elation:  they  would  have  us  think 
that  thf"  Sunrenie  Court  has  gone  amok. 
has  en  .raced  a  ra;;::  lal  and  alien  phlloBophv 
under  which  it  has  exercised  a  p<:>wer  not 
rightfully  belonging  to  It. 

What  U  the  truth  about  that  allegation? 
The  feet  Is  that  the  power  exercised  by  the 
SupreTne  C^'urt  on  that  occasion  dates  back 
to  1803,  when  a  Supreme  Court  headed  by 
Chief  Justice  John  lifarshall  banded  down 
Its  decision  In  the  ca^e  of  Marbury  v  Modt- 
son,  1  Cranch   137   (1803). 

Under  t;.e  cIjc trine  of  .Varbi/".  v.  Madno-'- 
Vn^i  tae  faupreme  Court  shall  be  the  Un^l 
arbitei  of  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution 
until  .-uch  time  as  the  people  amend  the 
Constitution,  the  Court  has  recently  struck 
do-^-n  :i  State  prosecution  by  Pennsylvania 
for  sutversion  against  the  United  State?;  it 
has  struck  down  actions  by  Federal  execu- 
tive officers  m  denying  passports,  and  execu- 
tive orders  relating  to  the  rights  of  Federal 
employees:  and  it  has  struck  down  a  con- 
tempt of  Congress  citation  against  a  wltnefs 
who  had  refu.sed  to  answer  quer^'ons  put  to 
hirn  by  =»  cr.ngresslonal  Investigating  commit- 
tee m  rj3e  ground  the  questions  were  irrele- 
vant to  the  inquiry 

These  def-isiwns  raused  a  srr^w  hue  an. I 
crv  m  many  quartt-rs  Tluy  gave  risf  i  , 
the  whole  bevy  of  bills  that  cr-Adu  :,i 
the  HouAC  and  Senate  Calendars  ir.  t:.-  ,_.  :. - 
Ing  day^  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  to 
punish   the  US    Supreme  Court. 

Not  all  of  these  situations  are  Identical 
to  those  unclfr  which  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
and  hio  colleafrues  acted  in  1803.  Their  case 
of    18.13  concer:.p<l   ^n   at  of  Congress  only. 


■(St  -...elr   opinion   applies 


but  ^ 

equally  to   the  basis  for  the  Court's  acVlon 
overturning  State  legislatures,  and  the  Fed- 


eral executive,  as  well  as  the  Federal  legis- 
lature. 

This  Is  what  the  Court  of  1803  had  to  say 
on  the  question  of  Judicial  reviews,  and  I 
quote  the  pertinent  sections  of  Marhury  v. 
Madison : 

"The  question  whether  an  act  repugnant  to 
the  Constitution  can  t>ecome  the  law  of  the 
land  Is  a  question  deeply  interesting  to  the 
United  States.  •   •   • 

"That  the  people  have  an  original  right  to 
establish  for  their  future  government  such 
principles  as.  In  their  opinion,  shall  most 
conduce  to  their  own  happiness,  la  the  basis 
on  which  the  whole  American  fabric  has 
been  erected.   •   •    • 

"This  original  and  rupreme  will  organizes 
the  government,  and  asclgns  to  dUTerent  de- 
portments their  respective  p<3wer.  It  may 
either  stop  here  or  establish  certain  limits 
not  to  be  transcended  by  those  departments. 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  la 
of  the  latter  description.  The  powers  of  the 
legislature  are  defined  and  limited:  and  that 
those  limits  may  not  t)e  mistaken  or  for- 
gotten, the  Constitutli^n  is  written.  To  what 
purpose  are  powers  limited,  and  to  wha'  pur- 
pose is  that  limitation  committed  to  wriUng, 
if  these  limits  may.  at  any  time,  be  pa.ssed 
by   those   Intended   to   be   restrained?   •    •    • 

"Certainly  all  those  who  have  framed 
written  constitutions  contemplate  them  as 
forming  the  fuTKlamental  and  paramount 
law  of  the  Nation,  and  consequently  the 
thecH-y  of  every  such  government  must  be 
that  an  act  of  the  legislature  repugnant  to 
the  Constitution  Is  void    •    •    • 

"It  is  emphatically  the  province  and  duty 
of  the  Judicial  department  to  say  what  the 
law  Is.  Those  who  apply  the  rule  to  par- 
ticular cases  must  of  necessity  expound  and 
Interpret  that  rule.  If  two  laws  conflict  w'h 
each  other,  the  courts  must  decide  on  the 
operation  of  each. 

"So  if  a  law  be  in  opposition  to  the  Con- 
stitution: If  both  the  law  and  the  Constitu- 
tion must  apply  to  a  particular  case,  so  that 
the  court  must  either  decide  that  case  con- 
formably to  the  law.  dlfregardlng  the  Con- 
stitution, or  conformably  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. dlsret,'ardlng  the  law,  the  coiirt  mutt 
determine  which  of  these  conflicting  rules 
governs  the  case  This  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  Judicial  duty  " 

That  U  the  duty  the  Supreme  Cmirt  fol- 
lowed In  1954  when  It  ruled  that  State  seg- 
regation laws  must  fall  before  the  14th 
amendment,  for  Justice  Marshall  continued: 

"If  then,  the  courts  are  to  regard  the  Con- 
stltuUon, and  the  Constitution  Is  superior 
to  any  ordinary  act  of  the  legislature,  the 
Constitution,  and  not  such  ordinary  act. 
must  govern  the  case  to  which  they  both 
apply." 

I  think  many  of  us  are  being  pretty  con- 
servative when  we  defend  and  commend  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  lower  FWera!  courts 
for  "homing  the  fort"  of  constitutional  rights 
against  the  assaults  of  Congress,  the  State 
legislatures,  and  the  executive  branch.  We 
are  upholding  the  same  kind  of  Judicial 
review  that  wa.s  laid  down  by  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  nottiing  im- 
mutable about  what  the  Federal  courts  have 
done.  Any  time  the  American  people  want 
to  withdraw  the  equal  protection  of  the 
State  laws  to  all  citizens,  they  can  do  so 
by  repealing  the  14th  amendment.  By  the 
procedures  outlined  in  it  they  can  change 
their  ConstltuUon  and  with  it,  the  dis- 
pleasing rulings  of  the  Supreme  Court  Sev- 
eral Senators  from  the  South,  led  by  Sena- 
tor Talmadci  of  Georgia,  have  offered  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  exempt  edu- 
cation from  the  14th  amendment  Of 
course.   I  am  against   that  prop.«al 

Of  the  tliousands  of  statutes  enncted  by 
Congress  since  lu  first  session  In  1789.  sur- 
prisingly lew  (lees  than  80)  have  been 
found  unconstitutional  by  the  Court.  This 
simple    statistical    fact    can    mean    several 
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things.  O  le  ihir.g  It  may  mean  Is  that 
Members  or  Congress  do  positively  consider 
the  constitutional  aspect*  of  legislation  dur- 
ing the  legislative  prcKes.s  when  a  projiosal 
Is  first  discussed  as  to  aims  and  objectives, 
when  the  bill  Is  drafted,  when  it  is  before 
subcommittee  and  congressional  committee, 
reported,  and  debated  In  both  Uie  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  I  think 
this  is  a  very  good  thing  I  think  this  U 
something  for  which  we  can  all  be  proud. 

But  I  suggest  that  the  pnx:edure  Just 
summarized  has  not  been  followed  often 
enough  In  Congress.  Bad  legUlation,  both 
of  unsound  public  policy  and  of  grave  un- 
constitutionality, has  been  passed  from  time 
to  time  which  a  wiser  Congress  would  have 
rejected.  Then,  where  constitutionality  has 
been  an  Isjue.  the  courts  have  been  the 
protectors  c-f  co:istltutlonal  rights  and  lib- 
erties. In  such  cases,  the  Court  has  had 
no  choice  but  to  correct  errors  committed 
by  Congress 

In  many  Instances,  the  Court  is  faced  with 
an  application  of  constitutional  principles 
rather  than  a  clear-cut  test  of  constitution- 
ality. In  construing  statutes,  susceptib'e  to 
various  interpreUtlons.  the  Court  must  try 
to  apply  Its  understanding  of  Congress'  pur- 
pose to  the  factual  and  legal  situation  before 

it      Then,  If  Members  of  Congress  disagree 

if  a  majority  feels  strongly  that  tlie  Court's 
Interpretation   of  what  Congress  meant   in 
the  particular  legislation  is  Incorrect — Con- 
gress  may   enact   new   legislation   along  the 
lines   of    thLj    other   purpose.     This    we    are 
called  upon  to  do.  from  time  to  time,  and 
I,  for  one.  generally  resist  such  efforts  to  the 
utmost,  preferring  to  keep  my  faith  In   the 
Court  as  the  careful  guardian  of  our  liber- 
ties,  particularly   when    Congress   has   erred 
In    the    first     place    or    the    Executive    has 
usurped  power  never  delegated  by  Congress^ 
Let  us  look  at  a  few  examples. 
Congress,  a  few  years  ago,  enacted  a  law  to 
authorize  the  head  of  a  Government  agency 
to    suspend    summarily    an    employee    when 
there  was  serious  question  that  he  might  be 
a    security     risk.     The     Court,     in    Cole    v 
Young.   351    US    638    (1956>.   held   that   this 
provision  applies  only  to  personnel  In  sensi- 
tive positions,  not   generally  to  the  millions 
of  Government  workers  in  nonsensltlve  Jobs. 
I  think  this    s  a  wise  and  correct  interpreta- 
tion.    A  hue  and  cry  arose  that  this  decision 
would  lay  thr  Government  wide  open  to  m?.ss 
Communist      infiltrations,      that      Congress 
meant — or  If  It  dldnt  so  mean  when  it  first 
passed    the    Summary    Suspension    Act,     It 
should  now  say  it  meant — to  cover  all  Fed- 
eral employpiw.  nonsensltlve  as  well  as  sensi- 
tive,  park   g^ildes  and   gardeners   as   well    as 
I>efense  Department  sclen-lsts. 

In  one  way.  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that 
there  is  sub^tantlr  1  opposition  to  "Cole  v. 
Young  repealer"  legislation  In  at  least  the 
Senate  of  the  United  SUtes.  But  we  should 
not  relax  our  vigilance;  we  must  continue  to 
be  alert  and  prevent  any  wholesale,  unwar- 
ranted exten.ilon  of  Government  power  In 
this  and  other  fields. 

The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  the 
Cole  v.  Young  decision  has  not  made  the 
Government  vulnerable  to  Communist  sub- 
version. NotJUng  of  the  sort  is  involved. 
Because,  und«r  provision  of  the  1939  Hatch 
Act  concerning  Federal  employment,  a  dis- 
loyal person  may  not  be  hired  nor  retained 
on  Federal  payrolls.  Cole  v.  Young  stands 
solely  for  the  proposition  that  Congress  did 
not  grant  agency  or  executive  department 
heads  the  arbitrary  power  to  summarily  sus- 
pend sus-iecUd  employees;  the  power  is 
granted  with  appropriate  restrlctness  only 
over  personnel  occupying  sensitive  positions 
with  access  to  properly  classified  Informa- 
tion. Rlght'.y.  such  arbitrary  power  must  be 
restricted  to  ai)ply  only  where  there  may  be 
valid  grounds  for  taking  such  unusual  ac- 
tion. Other  enployees  In  nonsensltlve  potl- 
lions  can  be  dealt  with  under  regtilar  civil 
service  procedures.     However,   1   stlil    Uiliik 


considerable  improvement  o^iuld  be  made  In 
permitting  personnel  tt.  be  reassigned  to  non- 
sensitive  positions,  awaiting  the  outc<  me  of 
determinations  concerning  tlielr  fitness  to 
occupy  sensitive  Jobs.  And  the  Government 
should  always  provide  adequate  appellate  re- 
view procedures;  it  seems  to  me  that  tlie 
holding  in  the  case  of  Wong  Yai\g  Sung  v. 
McGrath.  339  U.S  33  (19501,  Is  sr,und  legal 
doctrine  for  the  protection  of  individual  lib- 
erties— where  there  is  a  hearing  it  should  be 
a  fair  hearing  in  fact  and  not  merely  in 
name  So.  to  those  who  seek  to  destroy  Cole 
V.  Young  and  make  the  reasonable  distinc- 
tion between  sensitive  and  nonsensltlve  posi- 
tions meaningless.  I  say:  there  has  been  no 
showing  of  necessity  fy  such  a  total  expan- 
sion of  summary -dismissal  power 

This  brings  me  to  what  I  think  is  an  ex- 
tremely important  standard  to  apply  to  all 
legislation  and  particularly  proposals  affect- 
ing the  liberties  and  freedoms  of  persons  In 
the  United  States.  The  yardstick  for  meas- 
uring these  suggestions  is  quite  simple,  clear 
and  reasonable — namely.  "Is  this  legislation 
really  necessary?  What  U  the  purpose?  Can 
this  purpose  be  accomplished  In  compliance 
with  the  basic  requirements  of  the  Constitu- 
tion?" These  questions  must  be  answered 
afllrmatlvely  before  I  shall  agree  to  the  pro- 
posals. To  date,  I  have  not  found  any  of 
the  anti-Supreme  Court  or  anti-Supreme 
Court -decisions  bills  can  meet  these  tests 
satisfactorily.  Therefore.  I  feel  Congress  has 
the  constitutional  duty  and  responsibility  to 
refuse  enactment  of  unsound,  unwise  and 
unconstitutional  laws. 

Principles  of  good  goverrunent  and  mature 
legislative  responsibilities  require,  also,  that 
Congress  resist  hysterical  demands  made  by 
the      executive      branch      for      reversal      of 
Supreme  Court  decisions.     The  ouutandlng 
example  In  this  category  occurred  soon  after 
the    Supreme    Court    decisions    holding    the 
State  E>cpartment  exceeded  Its  authority  In 
refusing    to    issue    passports    to    the    world- 
known  artist.  Rockwell  Kent;   the  California 
psychiatrist.  Walter  Brlehl;  and  the  cosmic- 
ray    scientist,    Weldon    Bruce    Dayton.      The 
State  Department  argued  the  constitutional 
power   of  the   President   to   conduct  foreign 
relations    carried    with    It    the    subordinate 
power  to  regulate  the  travel  of  U.S.  citizens 
out  of.  or   back   into,  the  United  States,  in 
peacetime  as   well   as   during  war.  and    that 
this  point  of  view  was  accepted  by  Congress 
in  numerous  laws  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  Issue  passport*;  and  In  a  provision 
of  the  Immigration   and   Nationality  Act  of 
1952,    dealing   with   movement   of  persons — 
citizens  as  well   as  aliens— during  an  emer- 
gency declared  by  the  President.     (Such  an 
emergency  has  been  declared  by  both  Presi- 
dents Truman  and  Elsenhower.)    The  Court 
ref vised  to  accept  the  asserted  powers  of  the 
State    Department.      The    Court    said    Con- 
gress had  not  intended  to  grant  blanket  au- 
thority to  the  Secretary  of  State.    The  Court 
held  that  the  Secretary  was  not  Justified  in 
claiming  power  to  decide  who  should  receive 
a  passport,  under  what  circumstances,  and 
without    adequate    opportunity    to    examine 
adverse     evidence     and     cross-examine     ad- 
verse witnesses — particularly  since  all  Amer- 
icans  must   have   a  passport   to   travel    any- 
whe.-e    in    the    world    outside    the    Western 
Hemisphere  today,  by  our  own  laws  and  by 
requirements  of  most  of  the  countries  to  be 
visited. 

Following  these  decisions,  the  State  De- 
partment promptly  Issued  passports  to  the 
three  litigants:  Kent,  Brlehl,  and  Dayton  — 
properly  so.  I  think;  State  Department  com- 
pliance with  the  law  In  this  instance  Is  to 
be  commended.  The  Department  also  issued 
pasf ports  to  several  other  U.S.  citizens  whose 
applications  had  been  denied,  or  not  acted 
upon  psnding  the  outcome  of  the  Kent, 
Brlehl.  and  Dayton  cases.  But  shortly  there- 
after the  President  of  the  United  Stnt^s 
sent   a  tpecial   message    to   Congress    urging 


that  the  Secretary  of  State  be  granted  broad 
powers  to  restrict   the  use  of,  and   to  deny, 

passports   to   Americans   in    several   different 
categories.    A  .special  message  from  tlie  White 
House,  uriilng  enactment  of  specific  legisla- 
tion. Is  lt.=e;f  an  unusual  occurrence.     In  any 
year,  there  are  only  a  few  special  messages, 
and   they   are   nearly   always   on   subjects  of 
great  magnitude.    So  It  Is  to  be  assumed  thft 
some   officials    In    the    executive    branch    In- 
tended to  rriake  Members  of  Congress  believe 
that  PrcEident  Eisenhower  hlm.self  attached 
great  significance  to  the  request  to  overturn 
the    Court's    passport    decisions.     Then    the 
language  of  the  message  was  further  designed 
to  emphasize  this  Impression.     The  message 
hammered    away    at    the   "urgent"   need    for 
legislation    and   spwke    frlghtenlngly    of    the 
powerlessness    of    the    Government '  to   deny 
passports    to    members    of    the    Communist 
Party  "or  to  those  who  have  had  a  lon^  and 
proven    record    of    Communist    activiues'— 
whatever  that  means. 
Well,  what  are  the  facts? 
The  Senate  Committee   on   Foreign   Rela- 
tions, of  which  I  am  happy  to  be  a  member, 
refused  to  be  stampeded  into  recommenda- 
tion of  hastily  and  lll-conceived  legislation 
to  Impose  travel  controls  on  Americans.    By 
now  everyone  who  had  gU-en  serious  thought 
to  the  issues  Involved  was  recogrilzlng  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  travel  which  was  not  to 
be    clrcumscrlfc>ed    by    the    Federal    Govern- 
ment other  than  in  accordance  with  consti- 
tutional requirements  of  due  process  of  law, 
necessarily  containing  the  elements  of  falr- 
heormg  procedures. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Comn\ittee  he.d 
public  hearings  last  year  and  at-am  ;;  s 
year— and.  to  date,  tlie  St  \te  Denaf  :t.,  ;.t 
witnesses  have  failed  tC'  produce  e\:-:,:.re  of 
due  consequences  predicated  unles.s  Cii  press 
granted  the  unprecedented  power  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  The  House  of  Represent- 
atives. In  the  closing  hours  of  the  last 
Congress,  yielded  to  admtnistrati  n  pressures 
and  voted  approval  of  a  restrictive  bill  But 
the  Senate,  respect. ng  the  consideration  of 
all  legislation  on  the  subject  by  the  Foroipn 
Relations  Committee,  aec.med  t,<3  approve 
the  House  bill. 

This  year,  the  Foreign  Relations  C-ommit- 
tee  has  decided  there  has  been  no  convinc- 
ing evidence  of  a  need  for  restrictive  pass- 
port  legislation      And   so  the  matter  rest.-=. • 

for  the  time  being  The  Senate  did  not  suc- 
cumb to  hysteria,  regardless  if  the  p  werful 
position  of  the  Chief  Executive  Invoked  by 
State  Department  r.fficlals 

Does  this  mean  Congress  has  acquiesced  in 
leaving  the  country  powerless  to  deal  with 
the  Communist  conspiracy?  Not  at  all. 
Nothing  of  the  sort.  'What  Is  meant  Is  that 
Congress — at  least  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States — demands  proof  of  facts  of  the  Com- 
munist menace  specificai'y  related  to  travel 
abroad  today  by  U.S.  citizens  and  a  clear 
demonstration  of  how  governmental  controls 
on  that  travel  are  requirements  of  Intelligent 
national  security.  The  State  Department 
has  been  given  abundant  opportunity  to 
prove  Its  case  and  it  has  failed  to  present 
convincing  evidence 

On  two  o'her  subject.?  Federal  legislation 
has  been  soucht  m  recent  years  to  overcome 
the  effects  of  Suprtrf."  Court  decisions  in  the 
cases  of  Mailort'  v.  United  States.  354  US.  449 
(1957)  and  Pcnnsvliania  v.  Season,  350  US. 
437  (1956). 

Rule  5(a)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure  requires  that  an  arrested  person 
shall  be  taken  "without  unnecessary  delay" 
before  the  nearest  available  US.  Commis- 
sioner or  other  officer  emjiowcrcd  to  commit 
persons  charged  with  o.fenses  against  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  At  that  time,  the 
Commls-sloner  is  required  to  inform  the  ar- 
rested person  of  the  complaint  against  him,, 
of  his  right  to  retain  counsel  and  of  his  right 
to  have  a  prel.minary  txam.matlnn      He  shail 
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a!so  inform  the  defendan:  that  be  Is  not  re- 
quired to  make  a  stiit^ment  and  that  a:.y 
statement  made  by  him  may  be  used  ae;a;:;st 
him.  Obviouslv.  then,  if  there  us  ,in  unrea- 
Eoriable  delay  in  talcinz  the  arrested  persn:! 
tefore  the  committing  magistrat*.  he  may 
hi\o  lost  meansngf'.i!  use  of  his  constitutional 
riffhts.  Tho  Court  years  ago  In  McSabb  v 
fynted  States.  318  US  332  (1943)  and  re- 
cently in  the  Mallory  case,  held  that  a  con- 
fession Is  inadmissible  if  obtained  during  a 
period  of  unnecessary  delay  This  Is  a  most 
point-ed  way  f'^r  the  Court  to  implement  the 
clear  s'^itement  of  rule  Siai;  the  Court  says 
to  arresting;  ofR-er  m  effect'  "You  swe  ar- 
resting not  judic:  ti  fS'-rs  I:  you  delay 
linnecessarily  in  'alc;:^  ta  arrested  person 
before  a  committu.^  cffiiial  as  required  spie- 
clflcally  by  rule  Siai.  you  will  not  be  per- 
mittect  to  use  a  confession  taken  from  the 
person  during  that  time  This  Is  good  law. 
This  13  :n  keeping  w:%h  constitutional  prin- 
ciples regdrclini?  due  process  and  Individual 
liberties.  As  most  lawyers-- prosecutors  and 
defense  counsel  and  Judges — -are  painfully 
aware,  all  confessions  are  suspect,  more  or  less. 
Yes.  our  system  of  Jurisprudence  permits  vol- 
untary confession.s  to  be  used  against  accused 
persons,  but  the  key  qualifier  Is  "voluntary." 
How  many  confessions  are  genuinely  volun- 
tary? Police  brutality,  torture,  the  third  de- 
gree, to  extract  confessions,  are  condemned  in 
ail  our  State  courts  and  In  the  Federal  sys- 
tem, but  sub'Ie  means  of  torture,  threats  of 
physical  vk.ience  intimidation  and  coercion, 
though  harder  to  prove,  are  Just  as  thor- 
oughly rejected  by  our  courts.  I  suggest  we 
all  realize  in  our  hearts  that  time  alone 
inav  be  *  m  jst  insidious  means  of  forcing 
action  which  Is  not  a  person's  actual  free 
choice.  For  all  these  reasons,  the  Court  In- 
terpretation of  rule  5ia)  amounts  to  sound 
law  and  B;ood  common  sense  in  modern  soci- 
ety The  burden  is  where  It  should  be:  on 
the  pc>Uce  and  prosecuting  officers  to  prove 
their  case  by  other  means  than  forcing  the 
conviction  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  accused. 

We  should  all  be  sorry  to  note  that  bills 
have  been  Introduced  m  both  Houses  of 
Conijress  to  overcome  the  effect  of  the 
Courts  .\Iallorv  decisi -ii  It  is  even  sadder 
to  note  that  si.nie  of  the  sponsors  are  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  should  know  better. 
e.speclAlly  since  a  few  of  them  are  pleased  to 
he  Identified  as  liberals  or  advocates  of 
civil  rights  Their  uneasiness  becomes  ap- 
parent, thj.igh,  A  hen  we  examine  their  ac- 
companying statements,  in  which  they  speak 
of  clarifying  the  Mallory  decision  and 
wherein  they  disclaim  any  int-ention  of  In- 
terfering with  Constitutional  rights  of  ac 
cused  persons  Well.  then.  I  say  Leave  the 
decisions  alone  Leave  it  up  tu  the  police  to 
prove  th.-it  any  delay  which  occurred  waa 
really  necessary  St.p  trying  to  encourage 
the  police  to  relax  their  respect  for  constl- 
tutiona;  rights,  atop  trying  to  make  It  easier 
to  convict  by  testimony  of  a  person  against 
himself  m  place  of  regular,  solid,  evidence 
ag.'iinst  him 

I  return  now  -o  the  Steve  Nelson  case. 
This  case  la  much  simpler  thaa  lia  repealer 
advocates  would  have  you  believe.  Simply, 
'.ne  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
agreed  with  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  that  Pennsyl- 
vania 13  not  authori/t'd  to  prosecute  a  per- 
son for  subversive  activities  against  the 
United  S*-ates.  This  again,  is  gfvid  law  and 
common  sense.  Why.  in  the  name  of  any- 
thing th.it  IS  logical .  should  a  State  ever  be 
permltteU  to  brii-..;  pr^jsecutlons  for  Federal 
offenses  under  Sate  prrjcedures.  in  State 
courts,  under  State  rules?  Do  the  propo- 
nents of  .such  a  method  really  lack  faith  In 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Federal 
crime  detection  Federal  lab<.ratorles.  Federal 
prosecutors.  Federal  Judges,  Federal  courts? 
Because  that  Is  the  inevr.able  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  from  their  approach.  Many  of  ua 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  twist*^d  logic  has 


been  at  work  In  connection  with  the  hoary 
old  catc-T  phrase  "States  rights  "  Some  of 
the  States  rights  advocates  appear  to  be 
misleading  themselves  Into  feeling  that, 
somehow,  if  they  can  succeed  in  having 
antl-Federal-preemptlon  laws  passed,  they 
will  be  able  to  nullify  the  effect  of  Brown  v. 
Board  of  Education,  347  US  483  (1954),  and 
other  Supreme  Court  school  desegregation 
decisions  which  held  racially  segregat«d 
schools  to  be  In  violation  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  provision  of  the  14th 
amendment  and  therefore  unconstitutional. 
To  you  in  this  audience,  this  may  sound 
farfetched — but  I  suggest  this  is  involved  in 
the  misreading  of  the  Steve  Nelson  decision. 

Incidentally.  I  would  not  like  to  have  the 
impression  left  that  I  am  blindly  an  admirer 
of  the  Court  nor  an  unreserved  critic  of  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  In  Congress.  I  try  not 
to  be  blind  in  either  my  devotion  or  my 
criticism.  So  perhaps  this  is  a  good  place 
in  my  remarks  to  Interject  comment  that  I 
leel  the  majority — 5  to  4 — reached  dif- 
ferent conclusions  than  I  would  have  in  two 
cases  this  year.  I  think  the  better  constitu- 
tional grasp  of  the  Issues  is  expressed  by  the 
dissenters  In  Barenblatt  v.  United  States. 
360  US.  109  (  1959)  and  in  Uphaus  v.  Wymcn. 
360  US.  72  (1959).  The  two  cases  involve 
legislative  investigations — Federal  and 
State — of  subversive  activities.  In  each 
case,  the  defendant  is  a  private  individual, 
not  a  public  official  nor  the  recipient  of 
public  funds.  The  investigators  In  each  case 
seek  to  Inquire  Into  the  defendant's  beliefs 
and  associations.  Let  me  quote  from  the 
dissenting  opinions. 

In  dissenting  in  Barenblatt  v.  United 
States.  Mr  Justice  Black,  Joined  by  Chief 
Justice  Warren  and  Mr.  Justice  Douglas, 
summarizes  the  facts  and  makes  abundantly 
clear  the  constitutional  Issues: 

"On  May  28,  1954.  peUtloner  Lloyd  Baren- 
blatt. then  31  years  old,  and  a  teacher  of  psy- 
chology at  Vassar  College,  was  summoned  to 
appear  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee      on      Un-American      Activities. 
After  service  of   the   summons,   but   before 
Barenblatt  appeared  on  June  28,  his  4-year 
contract  with  Vassar  expired  and  was  not  re- 
newed     He,  therefore,  came  to  the  commit- 
tee as  a  private  citizen  without  a  job.     Ear- 
lier   that    day    the    committee's    Interest    in 
Barenblatt  had   been   aroused   by   the   testi- 
mony of  an  ex-Communist  named  Crowley. 
When  Crowley  had  first  appeared  before  the 
Un-American   Activities   Committee,  he  had 
steadfastly  refused  to  admit  or  deny  Com- 
munist  afllilatlons  or   to  identify   others  as 
Communists.    After  the  House  reported  this 
refusal  to  the  US.  attorney  for  prosecution. 
Crowley   voluntarily  returned  and  asked   to 
testify.     He  was  sworn  in  and  Interrogated, 
but  not  before  he  waa  made  aware  by  various 
committee  members  of  committee  policy  to 
make    an    appropriate    recommendation    to 
protect    any    witness    who    fully    cooperates 
with    the    committee.     He    then    talked    at 
length.  Identifying  by  name,  address,  and  oc- 
cupation,    whenever     possible,     people     he 
claimed  had  been  Communists.    One  of  these 
was  Barenblatt,  who,  according  to  Crowley, 
had  been  a  Communist  during  1947  59  while 
a  graduate  student  and   teaching  fellow  at 
the  University  of  Michigan.     Though  Crow- 
ley testified  in  great  detail  about  the  small 
group  of  Oommunlsts  who  had  been  at  Mich- 
igan at  that  time  and  though  the  commit- 
tee was  very  satisfied  with  his  testimony.  It 
sought  repetition  of  much  of  the  informa- 
tion from  Barenblatt.     Barenblatt.  however, 
refused  to  answer  their  questions  and  filed  a 
long  statement  outlining  his  constitutional 
objections.     He   asserted   that  the   commit- 
tee was  violating  the  Constitution  by  abridg- 
ing freedom  of  speech,  thought,  press,  and 
association,    and    by    conducting    legislative 
trials   of   known   or   suspected    Communists 
which   trespassed   on   the  exclusive  power  of 
the  Judiciary.     He  argued   that  however  he 
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answered  questions  relating  to  membersiilp 
In  the  Communist  Party  hla  p>o«ltion  in  so- 
ciety and  his  ability  to  earn  a  living  would 
be  seriously  Jeopardized;  that  he  would.  In 
effect,  be  subjected  to  a  bill  of  attainder  de- 
spite the  twice-expressed  constitutional 
mandate  against  such  legislative  punish- 
ments This  would  occur,  he  pointed  out. 
even  if  he  did  no  more  than  Invoke  the  pro- 
tection of  clearly  applicable  provisions  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  aa  a  reason  for  refusing  to 
answer. 

"He  repeated  these,  and  other  objections, 
in  the  district  court  as  a  reason  for  dis- 
missing an  indictment  for  contempt  of  Con- 
gress. His  position,  however,  was  rejected  at 
the  trial  and  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  / 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  over  the 
strong  dissents  of  Chief  Judge  Edgerton  and 
Judges  Bazelon.  Fahy.  and  Washington.  The 
Court  today  affirms,  and  thereby  sanctions, 
the  use  of  the  contempt  power  to  enforce 
questioning  by  congressional  committees  in 
the  realm  of  speech  and  association.  1  can- 
not tigree  with  this  disposition  of  the  case, 
for  I  believe  that  the  resolution  establishing 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee and  the  questions  that  committee  asked 
Barenblatt  violate  the  Constitution  In  sev- 
eral respects.  (1)  Rule  XI  creating  the  com- 
mittee authorizes  such  a  sweeping,  unlim- 
ited, all-inclusive,  and  undlscrimlnatlng 
compulsory  examination  of  witnesses  in  the 
fields  of  speech,  press,  petition,  and  assembly 
that  it  violates  the  procedural  requirements 
of  the  due  process  clause  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment. (2)  Compelling  an  answer  to  the 
questions  asked  Barenblatt  abridges  freedom 
of  speech  and  association  in  contravention 
of  the  first  amendment.  (3)  The  committee 
proceedings  were  part  of  a  legislative  pro- 
gram to  stigmatize  and  punish  by  publlo 
identification  and  exposure  all  witnesses  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  to  be  guilty  of 
Communist  affiliations,  as  well  as  all  wit- 
nesses who  refused  to  answer  committee 
questions  on  constitutional  grounds;  the 
committee  was  thus  improperly  seeking  to 
try,  convict,  and  punish  suspects,  a  task 
which  the  Constitution  expressly  denies  to 
Congress  and  granu  exclusively  to  the 
courts,  to  be  exercised  by  them  only  after 
Indictment  and  In  full  compliance  with  all 
the  safeguards  provided  by  the  Bill  of 
Righte  •• 

Mr.  Justice  Brennan.  dissenting,  stated: 
"I  would  reverse  this  conviction.  It  Is  aiif- 
flcient  that  I  state  my  complete  agreement 
with  my  Brother  Black  that  no  purpose  for 
the  Investigation  of  Barenblatt  Is  revealed 
by  the  record  except  exposure  ptu^ly  for  the 
sake  of  exposure.  This  la  not  a  purpose  to 
which  Barenblatt's  righU  under  the  first 
amendment  can  validly  be  subordinated. 
An  Investigation  In  which  the  process  of 
lawmaking  and  law-evaluating  are  sub- 
merged entirely  In  exposure  of  Individual 
behavior— In  adjudication,  of  a  sort,  through 
the  exposure  process — la  outside  the  consti- 
tutional pale  of  congressional  Inquiry  "  IVaf- 
kin.i  v  United  States.  354  US.  178,  187  200; 
see  also  Swcezy  v  Sew  Hampshire.  354  U8 
234;  NAACP  v  Alabama.  357  US  449;  Uphaus 
V.  Wyman.  360  US  72  (dissenting  opinion). 
In  dissenting  in  Uphaxis  v.  Wyman.  Mr 
Justice  Brennan — upeaklng  for  the  same 
strong  four — examines  the  State  investiga- 
tion In  this  language: 

"The  Court  holds  today  that  the  con- 
stitutionally protected  rights  of  speech  and 
assembly  of  appellant  and  those  whom  he 
may  represent  are  to  be  subordinated  to  New 
Hampshire's  legislative  Investigation  be- 
cause, as  applied  In  the  demands  made  on 
him.  the  Investigation  Is  rationally  con- 
nected with  a  discernible  legislative  pur- 
pose. With  due  respect  by  my  brothers' 
views,  I  do  not  agree  that  a  showing  of  any 
requisite  legislative  purpose  or  other  State 
Interest  that  constitutionally  can  subordi- 
nate appellant's  rights  is  to  be  found  In  this 


record.  i:xp(«uro  purely  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
posure la  net  such  a  valid  subordinating 
purpose.  Witkins  v.  United  States,  354  U.S 
178,  187,  200,  Suefcy  v  Sew  Hampshire  354 
U.S.  234;  NAACP  v  Alabama  357  US  449 
This  record,  I  think,  not  onlv  falls  to  reveal 
any  Interest  of  the  State  ou/ficlent  to  sub- 
ordinate apj.ellant's  constitutionally  pro- 
tected rights,  but  aflSrmatlyely  shows  that 
the  Investigatory  objective  waa  the  Imper- 
missible one  Df  exposure  for  exposure's  sake. 
I  therefore  dissent  from  the  Judgment  of  the 
Court" 

I  have  devoted  an  appreciable  amount  of 
time  In  these  remarks  to  Issues  of  civil 
llberUes — freo  speech  and  association,  and 
due  process  of  law — becnuse  I  have  a  deep 
conviction  that  procedures  are  of  paramount 
Importance  In  protecting  substantive  rights. 
What  of  "equal  protection  of  the  laws." 
popularly  called  "civil  rights"  in  this  couri- 
try  ever  since  the  Reconstruction  i>erlod 
which  saw  adoption  of  the  13th.  14tb.  and 
15th  amendments,  and  enactment  of  several 
far-reaching  Civil  BighU  Acts? 

The  civil  rights  picture,  in  my  opinion,  is 
not  a  pretty  one.  The  Court  handed 
down — unanimously — historic  decisions  In 
1954  and  1955.  outlawing  racial  segregation 
in  public  education  and  has  since  stood 
fast  on  this  subject,  but  Congress  has  been 
silent.  Oh,  I  know,  the  C!vi!  Rights  Act  of 
1957  has  been  hailed  as  a  ^-rpat  a  ..levement: 
"the  first  substantial  civu  rights  statute 
since  the  days  of  Reconstruction."  But  how 
substantial  really?  The  record  does  not 
disclose  that  a  single  American  citizen  has 
voted  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  voting 
provisions  of  the  act  of  1957 

The  Civil  RlghU  Commission — estab- 
lished by  the  act— Is  at  best  only  a  study 
group,  however  Important  Its  suggesUons 
and  recommendations  may  be.  Its  life  was 
extended,  in  an  offhand  w^ay  this  year,  by 
a  nongermane  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid 
appropriations  bill.  I  look  forward  with  In- 
terest to  Its  further  studies  and  recom- 
mendations. 

Where  does  this  leave  us? 
With  regard  to  civil  liberties.  I  think  we 
must    continue    to    oppose    restricuve    and 
anti-Supreme  Court  legislaUon.     ThU   is    u 
resistance  action. 

With  regard  to  civil  rights.  I  think  Con- 
gress  has  a  long  way  to  go  and  must  soon 
enact  substanual,  meaningful  statutes  to 
give  effective  protection  to  the  constitutional 
right  to  vote  In  Federal  elecUons,  and  for 
the  consUtuUonal  right — for  all  persons  in 
our  great  country— to  the  "equal  protecuon 
of  the  laws."  This  Is  a  noble,  positive  acUon. 
and  we  should  not  delay.  Otir  consciences 
should  be  pricking  us.  while  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  especially  of  pefiples  in  Asia  and 
Africa  are  upon  us  We  should  get  on  with 
the   unfinished  business  of  democracv. 
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Extend  Soil  Bank.  Encourage  Gradual 
Farm  Bank  To  Reduce  Overhanging 
Farm  Surplui 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or    MiNNr..<i(-)TA 

IN  THE  HOU^E  OP  REPRESENTATRTES 

Thursday.  January   7.  1960 

Mr  QUIE  Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the 
major  re.<;pon.sibllities  of  this  Congress 
concerns  farm  leei.'^lation  The  present 
overhanging  crop  .<-urplus  con.'^titut^'.'!  a 
threat  which  cuts  across  every  segment 


of  our  ecoTio.my  ai.d  r.^ifronts  not  only 
thf  N, ..::.:.■,.  farmer.*;  but  ail  Americans 

For  that  rra.'^n,  I  bvheve  that  one  of 
the  f^rst  priorities  on  the  agenda  of  the 
Congress  is  to  determine  liow  best  to 
reduce  Uie  ci-op  surplus 

One  of  the  Nations  mo.';t  im.pcrtant 
farm  programs  is  the  conservation  re- 
serve, known  as  the  soil  bank.  This 
legislation  is  necessary  as  one  of  the  most 
acceptable  means  of  reducing  production 
by  placing  acres  in  idleness. 

The  Soil  Bank  Act  is  due  to  expire. 
On  the  opening  day  of  thi.":  srcond  session 
of  Congress.  I  inti-oduced  legislation  to 
extend  the  program  for  the  next  5  years. 
I  believe  that  we  must  continue  the  land 
retirement  program  which  attempts  to 
balance  production  with  cons'omption, 
and  in  these  remarks  I  would  like  to  de- 
tail the  various  features  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Department  of  APnrulturc  lias 
viewed  the  conservation  reserve  as  an 
opportunity  to  remove  the  preate.'^t  num- 
ber of  acres  from  production  with  the 
funds  appi-opriated  by  Congress.  I  be- 
lieve this  concept  is  faulty.  To  my  mind, 
we  should  remove  not  necessarily  the 
gi-eatest  number  of  acre.-;  but  the  more 
productive  acres,  in  order  to  cut  down 
the  surplus.  An  increased  effort  must  be 
made  to  retire  land  of  higher  productive 
capacity  into  the  conservation  reseive 
than  has  been  the  case  in  tlie  past.  I 
believe  the  legislation  I  have  introduced 
provides  the  incentive  to  accomplish  this 
end. 

In  addition  to  extending  the  hfe  of  the 
program  for  5  years,  my  bill  would  set 
up  a  goal  for  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture of  $150  million  per  year  to  take  in 
contracts  with  producers  for  additional 
conservation  reserve  acreage,  including 
cost  of  materials  and  services. 

Also  the  bill  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary would  not  "enter  into  contracts 
with  producers  which  would  result  in 
increasing  the  number  of  acres  of  land 
in  the  conservation  reserve  by  mcie 
than  10  million  acres  in  any  year" 
This  means  that  It  will  take  from  3  to 
5  years  for  sufficient  land  to  be  taken 
out  of  production  by  soil  banking  entire 
farms  It  is  necessary  to  take  this  time. 
so  that  communities  arc  able  to  adjust 
to  the  profzram  I  believe  that  this  pro- 
gram will  be  of  interest  to  older  farmers 
who  are  still  active,  but  planning  for 
eventual  retirement. 

To  my  mind,  the  practice  of  soil  bank- 
ing entire  farms  ranks  as  the  most  effi- 
cient, effective  way  to  cut  production. 
If  only  a  part  of  a  farm  is  taken  out  of 
production,  the  labor  and  capital  for- 
njerly  used  on  the  idled  portion  poes  into 
Increased  output  on  the  remaining  acres. 

Tlie  practice  of  retiring  whole  farms 
has  two  great  advantages.  Fii-st,  the 
program  is  the  least  expensive  one  for 
the  taxpayers.  Secondly,  the  program 
at  the  same  time  provides  more  income 
to  the  fanners  who  will  remain  m  farm- 
ing. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced  con- 
tains a  provision  of  the  1956  act.  to 
prevent  the  soil  banking  of  land  in  rcc- 
"..amation  projects  and  the  placing  of 
price  supports  on  any  crops  raised  on 
such  land.    I  believe  that  the  cost  of  our 


fai-m  program  could  be  reduced  as  well 
as  crop  production  if  vast  reclamation 
projects,  bringing  new  land  into  pro- 
duction, could  be  at  least  temporarily 
halted. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  be  endorsed  by  this  Coneress 
and  that  a  program  of  increasing  value 
to  Am^:  ica  can  continue  to  operate 


Antitrust    Bill    To    Ban    Joint    Ownership 
of  Broadcast  and  News  Facilities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NTW    TCRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  7 .  1960 

Mr.  CELLER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  in  Concress  to 
prohibit  the  concentration  of  control  of 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  radio  and 
television  broadcasting  facihties  and  a 
substantial  portion  of  news  publications 
in  any  section  of  the  counli-y. 

Modeled  on  the  Clayton  Act.  this  bill 
would  add  a  new  section  to  that  act  pro- 
viding that  no  news  publisher  shall  own 
or  acquire  stock  or  assets  of  or  a  license 
to  operate  a  radio  or  television  broad- 
casting station  where  the  result  would 
give  him  control  of  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  broadcast  and  news  facihties 
of  the  section  of  the  country  or  area. 
Broadcasting  interests  would,  in  similar 
circumstances,  be  prohibited  from  own- 
ing or  acquiring  interests  in  news  pub- 
Lcations. 

It  has  recently  been  revealed  that  the 
c-Aners  of  many  important  publications 
are  also  the  owners  of  TV  and  radio 
stations.  This  raises  the  entire  ques- 
tion of  concentration  of  ownership  and 
control  of  communications  med.a. 

I  am  convinced  that  it  was  never  the 
intention  of  Congress  to  sanction  the 
control  of  radio.  af5d  now  TV,  by  news- 
papers and  maeazmes  Although  the 
Communications  Act  is  silent  on  this 
score,  the  great  dan.^er  in  peiTnittmg 
concentration  of  a  community's  media 
of  mass  communications  in  a  single 
ownership  is  manifest.  Newspapers  and 
maeazmes  have  always  played  an  in- 
fluential part  ir.  molding  public  opinion 
and  .shaping  public  policy.  Newspapers 
m  this  country  have  enormous  power. 
TV  reaches  homes  to  an  even  gi-eater 
decree  than  the  press,  and  perhaps  more 
efr-ct:vely.  Its  vi.<;ual  and  acou.'^tical 
penetiation  is  more  dynamic  than  the 
written  word.  In  any  area,  the  man 
who  controls  both  pi-e.ss  and  TV  has  an 
inordinate  influence  over  the  political, 
economic,  and  cult'jral  destiny  of  that 
area. 

We  mu.vt  ever  bear  in  mi?id  that  tlie 
stiength  of  democracy  lies  iii  the  full- 
ness and  freedom  of  exchange  in  its 
marketplace  of  ideas.  Limit  the  avail- 
ability of  ideas  and  we  limit  the  efTec- 
tiveness  of  our  political  system.  Ob- 
viously this  must  be  the  result  where  all 
an  area's  media  of  mass  communicdtion 
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are  concoat rated  under  one  o\vnersliip 
r,x  where  rhere  is  ur.dup  conconiratiun  of 
such  media  in  one  entity 

The  available  spectrum  for  TV  broad- 
ca-fing  is  limited  Not  pvrry  qualified 
pLpUcanc  can  secure  a  telecasting  sta- 
tion. Hence  the  FCC  must  allocate  the 
hi^h  priv:Ie'-;e  of  telecavStina  only  where 
t;;e  public  interp-st  will  be  served  What 
i5  more  the  licensm-;  of  TV  channels 
siiould  take  into  account  the  basic  need 
of  a  community  for  varied  sources  of 
information  and  id*'as  The  fact  that 
newspapers  and  ma-ia/ints  control 
many  of  the  leadm:;  TV  and  radio  sta- 
tions of  the  countrv  makes  manifest  that 
the  FCC  hA.s  not  iiiven  this  principle 
adequate  weiulu  The  danger  signals 
have  been  raised  cleaily  enoutih  for  all 
to  see.  There  mu5t  b^  a  change  in  the 
standards  for  licensir. ;  nc'A  sta'. .  n^..  and 
for  the  renewal  of  existm.;  liC'jnses. 
Heretofore,  tiie  renewal  of  licenses  has 
been  virtuaUy  automatic.  Th:^  r.a.s 
given  rise  to  the  false  notion  fr.ar  a 
license  is  equivalent  to  ownership  The 
public  interest  rpQvares  that  the  FCC 
Rive  sreat  wei:^ht  to  the  principle  of 
diversity  of  control  of  communications 
media,  both  in  the  i^rantms;  of  new 
licenses  and  in  considering  applications 
for  renewals. 

I  should  ai?ain  lik''  to  make  it  perfect- 
ly clear  that  this  legislation  is  not  di- 
rected at  newspaper  ownership  of  TV 
and  radio  per  se  It  is  directed  at  those 
situations  where  the  press  of  a  commu- 
nity also  controls  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  television  and  radio  available  to 
the  community.  Where  the  press-owned 
radio  or  TV  station  is  only  one  of  many 
operatine:  in  the  community,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  New  York  Times  ownership 
of  WQXR  m  New  York,  the  bill  would 
effect  no  change  in  that  relationship. 

I  should  also  like  to  repeat  that  this 
bill  does  not  deal  with  the  question  of 
honesty  m  broadcasting  and  telecasting 
raised  by  the  recent  congressional  hear- 
ings. It.  IS  my  understanding  that  mem- 
bers of  the  invest. ;,'ating  committee  will 
introduce  bills  dealing  with  this  prob- 
lem. In  the  event  thft  such  bills  are  not 
introduced.  I  shall  certainly  offer  appro- 
priate leglsla^lon  m  the  forthcoming  ses- 
sion of  Cungre.■^.> 

The  bill  would  take  effect  on  the  90th 
dav  aftf'r  its  enactment 

The  te.xt  of  the  biil  is  as  follows: 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Kfpr-\^entatiies  Of  the  United  States  of 
A'Ht-rica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Clayton  .Act  (October  15.  1914,  38  SUt.  730) 
as  amended  is  hereby  further  amended  by 
adding  after  section  10  thereof  (38  Stat.  734. 
15  use  .  sec  20i,  a  new  section  lOA,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

"Sec.  lOA  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  (a)  no  person  engaged  in  the 
publication  of  a  newspaper  or  newspapers 
or  other  news  periodicals  or  periodicals  shall 
own  or  acquire  directly  or  indirectly  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  stock  or  other 
share  capital  or  of  the  assets  of  any  radio 
or  television  broadcasting  station  or  shall 
own  or  be  granted  a  license  to  operate  any 
radio  or  television  broadcasting  station 
where  such  ownership,  acquisition,  or  grant 
may  result  in  such  person  controlling  the 
operation  r,f  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
radio  a.-id  or  television  broadcasting  facilities 
and  the  pubiicaUon  oX  a  substantial  portion 


'it   the   newspapers   and    news    peri'idirals    In 
.uiy  section  ■■:  ihf  coiin'ry   and 

bi  n'>  person  engaged  in  (>i>era'.i!.g  or 
Ucer.sed  to  operate  any  radi)  or  television 
broadcasting  stJ\tiou  shall  own  or  acq'ilre 
directly  or  indirectly  the  whole  or  any  pii.-t 
of  the  stoclc  or  other  share  capital  or  of  the 
assets  of  any  newspaper  or  other  news  pe- 
riodical where  such  ownership  or  acquisi- 
tion may  result  in  such  person  controlling 
the  publication  of  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  newspapers  and  or  news  periodicals  and 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  radio  and  or 
television  broadcasting  facilities  in  any  ser- 
tlon  of  the  country." 

a  SecUon  n  of  the  Act  of  October  15 
1914  1 38  Stat  734,  aa  amended;  15  DSC, 
sec  21)  is  hereby  further  amended  by  sub- 
stltuTing  for  the  words  'sections  2.  3,  7,  and 
8  of  this  Act"  wherever  they  appear,  the 
vords  "sections  2,  3,  7.  8,  and  lOA  of  this 
Act."  and  by  subsUtutlng  for  the  words 
sections  7  and  8  of  this  Act"  where  they 
appear,  the  words  "sections  7.  8,  and  lOA  of 
this  Act." 

3.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  ef- 
fective on  and  after  the  ninetieth  day  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  its  enactment. 


Egyptian   Piracy   Rewarded 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.'MiKS 

Of 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

• r      NEW      Y      HK 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.~FN  :  .ATIVES 

Thursday.  January  7,  I'j^O 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
World  Bank  ofBcially  announced  that  it 
has  made  an  agreement  with  the 
United  Arab  Republic  to  loan  it  $56 '2 
million  to  widen  the  Suez  Canal.  The 
loan  was  made  despite  Egypt's  anti- 
Israel  blockade  and  over  the  protests  of 
67  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  United  States  is  the  largest  con- 
tributor and  stockholder  of  the  World 
Bank.  No  loan  is  made  without  its  con- 
sent. The  U.S.  representative.  T.  Gray- 
den  Upton,  voted  for  the  loan.  Eugene 
R.  Black.  American  President  of  the 
World  Bank,  arranged  the  loan.  The 
Eisenhower  administration  approved  the 
loan  on  the  score  that  the  World  Bank 
does  not  permit  political  considerations 
to  influence  granting  or  refusal  of  loans. 
Secretary  of  State  Herter  reiterated  this 
principle,  but  no  one  is  so  naive  as  to  be- 
lieve in  it. 

The  administration  has  conveniently 
forgotten  the  pledge  that  President 
Eisenhower  made  in  February  1957. 
when  he  said  that  the  society  of  nations 
should  deal  firmly  with  Egypt  if  Egypt 
violated  the  armistice  agreement  or 
other  international  obligations,  at  the 
time  when  the  administration  was  press- 
ing Israel  to  withdraw  from  Suez,  Sinai 
and  Gaza.  He  pledged  free  Suez  passage 
of  Israel  ships  and  cargoes. 

The  World  Bank  is  an  ann  of  tlie 
United  Nations,  which  by  resolution 
condemns  Egypt  and  Nasser  for  refusal 
to  permit  Israeli  ships  to  pass  through 
the  canal.  Thus,  the  United  Nations 
castigates  Egypt,  while  its  agent,  the 
World  Bank,  gives  it  comfort.  Does 
morality  stop   at   the   entrance    to   the 


Unit^'d  Nations?  Does  the  President  of 
the  United  States  approve  such  im- 
morality? 

To  add  Insult  to  injury,  the  Ki.p;.- 
hower  administration,  on  December  22 
1959,  entered  into  a  new  agreement  with 
the  United  Arab  Republic  to  assist  it  in 
the  building  of  a  multi-million  dollar  Jet 
airport  at  Cairo.  The  cost  will  be  in 
the  millions.  The  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  will  coopei*ate  with  the 
UAR.  by  sending  representatives  to 
F^ypt  for  planning  and  de.sigrUng  facili- 
ties to  handle  the  largest  Jet  planes  and 
to  facilitate  takeoff  and  landing  prob- 
lems. 

Not  only  does  President  EIlser\hower's 
pledge  of  Suez  passage  remain  unre- 
deemed, but  Egypt  Is  hand.somely  re- 
warded for  her  piracy. 


Children'i  Milk  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  RLM.^iiKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  R    JOHNSON 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVEfl 

Thursday.  January  7.  1960 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  introduced  a  bill  to 
increase  the  amount  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  funds  which  can  be 
used  for  the  children's  milk  program 
during  the  1960  and  1961  fiscal  years. 
Under  the  provisions  of  my  bill,  the  au- 
thorization for  this  program  would  be 
increased  from  $81  to  $85  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1960,  and  from 
$84  to  $90  million  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1961. 

The  increased  authorization  will  be 
necessary  If  the  children's  milk  program 
is  to  fulfill  the  bright  promise  of  the 
program's  6-year  history.  During  the 
1954-55  school  year,  the  first  that  the 
children's  milk  program  was  in  opera- 
tion, 41.094  schools  used  449.800.000  half 
pints  of  milk.  Since  that  time,  both  the 
number  of  schools  participating  and  the 
amount  of  milk  consumed  have  shown 
a  steady  and  gratifying  Increase. 
Throughout  the  1958-59  school  year, 
some  80,000  schools  and  child-care  in- 
stitutions took  part  in  the  program,  and 
the  children  drank  2.175  milhon  half 
pints  of  milk. 

These  figures  do  not  include  the  sum- 
mer camps,  which  became  eligible  to 
benefit  from  the  program  under  the 
provisions  of  a  bill  I  introduced  and 
which  was  enacted  into  law  in  1956  The 
following  year,  2,220  camps  participated 
in  the  program.  By  1958.  the  number 
had  gone  up  to  3,026. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  successful  as  the  chil- 
dren's milk  program  has  been  during 
Its  first  6  years,  it  still  reaches  barely 
half  of  our  Nation's  schoolchildren. 
Nutritionists  agree  that  milk  is  nature's 
most  nearly  perfect  food.  I  feel  it  is 
vitally  important  for  the  children  of  our 
country  to  be  provided  with  a  sufBcient 
amount  of  wholesome  milk  in  order  to 
strengthen  their  bodies  as  they  grow  to 


maturity  and  take  their  rightful  places 
In  our  democratic  society 

This  can  hardly  be  accomplished  un- 
less sufficient  fund.s  are  made  ava.Jabie 
so  tiie  children's  milk  program  can  keep 
pace  with  ri.smg  .school  enrollnunt  a.s 
well  £is  encouragmt:  additional  .■school.';  to 
join  this  worth.wliile  pro^:ram  For  a 
school  which  Is  con.side.'ing  taklni:  part 
in  the  children  s  milk  program  nothini.- 
could  be  more  di-scouraging  than  thf  U  a; 
that  the  fund-s  for  the  program  mikht 
run  out  In  the  middle  of  the  .•school 
year — or  the  fear  that  the  reimburse- 
ment rate  to  the  schools  mii.'ht  be  rut 

At  the  present  time,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's maximum  reimbursement  rate 
to  schools  which  offer  milk  to  children  as 
a  separately  priced  item  Ls  4  cents  per 
half-pint  in  schools  serving  type  A 
lunches  under  the  national  school  pro- 
gram. In  schools  serving  milk  but  not 
the  lunches,  the  maximum  reimburse- 
ment  rate  Is  3  cents  per  half  pint, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very  disturbed  to 
learn  that  th*"  funds  now  authorized  for 
the  children's  milk  program  for  the 
1959-60  school  year  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  cover  the  increased  number  of  chil- 
dren and  schools  participating  in  the 
program.  As  a  re.sult.  the  XJS  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  ha.<;  announced  that, 
effective  March  1.  1S60.  the  maximum 
reimbursement  rate  will  be  cut  by  half 
a  cent  per  half  pint  of  milk  in  both 
categories. 

If  the  reimbuiT'^ment  rate  to  schools 
goes  down,  naturally  the  price  the  school- 
children or  the  school  districts  have  to 
pay  for  the  milk  will  go  up.  This  will 
result  in  a  decrease  in  milk  consump- 
tion in  the  schools,  particularly  among 
children  from  low-income  famines.  And 
they  are  the  children  who  need  the  milk 
the  most  becau.se  they  are  very  likely  not 
getting  enough  milk  at  home. 

These  are  not  mere  conjectures  on  my 
part.  During  the  first  year  the  chU- 
dren's  milk  program  was  in  operation, 
numerous  federally  financed  research 
projects  were  undertaken  to  discover 
problems  which  might  hinder  the  rapid 
and  effective  expansion  of  the  program 
and  to  explore  new  and  effective  ways 
of  increasing  milk  consumption. 

In  my  home  State  of  Wisconsin,  up 
cooperated  in  the  study  of  price  reduc- 
tion. The  Wisconsin  experiment  proved 
conclu.sively  that:  First,  reduced  prices 
resulted  in  increased  numbers  of  chil- 
dren drinking  milk  at  school;  .second, 
the  greater  the  price  reduction,  the 
ffreater  was  the  increase  in  consump- 
tion: and  tliird,  the  increased  milk  con- 
sumption at  school  was  new  con.sump- 
tion.  not  a  replacement  of  home  con- 
sumption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  .study  conducts 
In  St.  lA)ui^.  Mo.  duriiiir  the  1955  56 
school  year  sh.ouj.  beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  children  frum  low-mcome 
families  would  be  hardest  hit  by  an  m- 
crea.se  m  the  amount  of  money  they  have 
to  pay  for  milk  at  .school.  When  the 
Federal  reimbur.s.'ment  to  the  schools 
participatmR  In  the  children's  milk  pro- 
gram was  applied  toward  the  reduction 
of  the  price  of  milk  U^  the  children,  the 
pupils  in   the   low-income   districts   in- 


creased milk  con.-umption  by  171  per- 
cent. Milk  con.sumption  by  children  m 
the  middle-income  districts  went  up  157 
percent,  but  the  increase  by  pupils  in 
the  high-income  areas  was  only  44  per- 
cent 

We  are  lucky  to  live  in  a  land  which  is 
bles-sed  with  an  abundance  of  food  Rut 
this  blessing  of  abundance  carries  with 
It  a  large  respon.sib:lity.  Tliere  is  little 
excuse  for  malnutrition  in  this  country, 
and  even  less  excuse  when  it  comes  to 
our  children.  I  would  not  have  it  on 
my  conscience  that  I  deprived  any  school 
kids  of  needed  milk  throui:h  short- 
sighted economy  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues share  my  feehn-s  ai.d  will  sup- 
port my  bill  to  increase  the  t'and.-^  for 
the  children's  milk  program  so  it  can 
continue  the  job  it  has  been  doing  so 
well. 


Problems  Facing  the  Cong^reii 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  LEONARD  G.  WOLF 

or  r.wA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  7.  1960 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr  Speaker,  much  lias 
been  printed  in  newspaper.s  and  periodi- 
cals smce  the  first  of  tlie  year  lieralding 
a  booming,  exciting,  and  prof:re.ssive 
10-year  period  in  our  future  We  hope 
that  all  the  good  predictions  will  come 
true.  But,  I  submit,  Mr  .'=i>eaker.  that 
before  we  can  go  forward  with  a  new 
blueprint  for  the  sixties,  we  must  finish 
some  of  those  ta.sks  left  undone  in  the 
last  decade.  In  this  session  of  Congress 
we  must  not  let  ourselves  be  sidetracked 
by  false  issues. 

Some  of  the  issues  with  which  we  must 
deal  effectively  are  social  security,  agri- 
culture and  food  for  peace,  interest  rates 
and  fiscal  policy,  education  and  school 
construction  grants,  and  rcevaluation 
of  our  defen.se  programs.  My  views  on 
these  problems  are  outUned  below: 

1      SOCIAL    SECURITT 

In  my  travels  through  the  district,  I 
was  struck  with   the  fact   that   far   too 
many    of    our   older   people — those    who 
have  made  this  society  great — are  not 
enjoying  the  wealth  and   prosperity  of 
our  society.     We  mu.^t  drastically  revise 
our  present  social  security  laws  to  enable 
our  older  citizens  who  desire  to  work  to 
be   given   the   chance   to    work    without 
being  penalized.    It  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly obvious  that  some  form  of  national 
health  insurance  scheme  must  be  worked 
out  which  will  help  all  of  our  older  citi- 
zens     For  example,  there  are  some  4  or 
5  million  people  over  age  65  and  women 
over  age  62  who  are  not  eliiiible  for  so- 
cial security  benefits,  although  they  have 
contributed  to  the  system  for  many  years, 
and  althou.eh  they  are  incapacitated  for 
life,     I  believe  that  the  present  require- 
ment that  one  must  have  worked  under 
social  security  for  at  least  5  years  out  of 
the   10   years   before  becoming   disabled 
should  be  revised. 


2      INTEREST    RATKS    AND     riSCAl.     POI  ICT 

The  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  the 
Treasurv-  Department  are  foilowin'.'  inde- 
pendent and  often  mutually  c-ntifidT- 
tory  Dolicies.  Our  Federal  credit  policies 
must  be  mtrarated  lest  we  stifle  economic 
growth  wh:le  contmum"  the  aimles-  ror.d 
to  inflation  We  mu.n  crer.te  a  na- 
tional munctary  und  credit  council  which 
would  include  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  i-'ystem.  Seciptaiy  cf  the 
Treasury,  Chairm.an  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  and  h.ea..s 
of  ll'.e  other  lending  agencies 

The  policy  of  hirh  interest  rates  as  set 
out  by  the  administration  are  not  stop- 
ping inflationary  tendencies  but  they  are 
stifling  competiiion  and  economic 
growth.  From  tlie  little  businessman  in 
northeast  Iowa  to  the  hich-powcred  eco- 
nomics professor,  to  the  corporation 
executive  who  makes  $100  000  a  year, 
there  is  an  awareness  of  the  fact  that 
only  the  giant  corporations  have  easy 
access  to  money  at  all  times  repaidless 
of  interest  rates.  However,  high  interest 
rates  destroy  the  chance  for  small  busi- 
nesses to  borrow,  compete,  and  grow 
since  these  groups  depend  on  readily 
available  money  at  rea.sonable  interest 
rates  in  order  to  be  able  to  borrow  for 
expansion   purposes. 

The  surest  way  to  de'^troy  small  busi- 
ness and  continue  the  road  to  monopoly 
and  the  surest  way  to  destroy  the  small 
farmer  is  by  encouraging  and  keeping  a 
tight  money  program. 

3       EDUCATTON     AND     SCHOOL     CONSTRUCTION 

Congress  should  authorize  and  appro- 
priate more  money  for  more  classrooms 
and  higher  teacher  pay  scales.  Nation- 
ally we  are  short  some  140,000  class- 
rooms and  our  teachers  are  woefully  un- 
derpaid. If  this  Congress  does  not"  pass 
the  kind  of  legislation  in  education  which 
will  give  this  Nation  more  scientists  and 
engineers,  philosophers  and  social  scien- 
tists, we  will  cease  to  be  a  first-rate 
power.  This  Congress  must  make  the 
school  bells  ring  loud  and  clear  for  bet- 
ter schools  and  teachers,  rather  than 
have  those  same  bells  toll  for  a  nation 
that  prefers  to  spend  more  on  c:garett.es 
and  cosmetics  than  on  education. 

4       DEFEKSE 

This  year  Congress  must  take  a  long. 
hard  look  at  its  defense  budcet.  Sixty- 
seven  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  dollar  is 
spent  on  defense  and  defense-related  ex- 
penditures. It  IS  clear  that  we  are  o\er- 
spending  in  some  areas  and  not  spending 
enough  in  other  areas.  There  are  over 
$34  billion  in  military  goods  which  have. 
in  the  last  few  years,  been  taken  out  of 
use  and  circulation  by  the  Armed  Forces. 

Every  dollar  that  is  wasted  in  our 
national  defense  program  and  every  dol- 
lar that  is  unnecessary  takes  away 
money  which  could  be  better  spent  in 
making  our  society  richer  and  freer  than 
any  that  has  ever  been  known. 

5   AGRICCLTI-EE  AND  FOOD  FOR  PEACE 

An  international  food  for  peace  pro- 
gram through  the  United  Nations  that 
will  pet  the  food  out  of  the  storage  bins 
and  into  the  stomachs  of  the  hungry  of 
the  world  must  be  initiated.  There  is 
nothing  more  di.sgraceful  to  the  United 
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States  than  the  fact  that  we  have  $10 
bilhon  worth  of  food  and  fiber  resources 
rotting  in  our  storage  hms  while  a  bii- 
hon  people  are  on  the  edge  of  starvation. 

A  thorough  investigation  is  called  for 
in  the  price  structures  of  food  resource>s. 
This  Congress  must  explode  tiie  myth 
that  the  fafmer  is  living  oIT  tiie  fat  of 
the  land.  We  must  study  how  it  is  that 
with  a  $10  billiQr\.((X)d  sui'plus  on  hand, 
paid  for  by  tSe* American  taxpayer,  the 
fanner  s  income  has  been  lever  than  it 
ha.s  been  in  18  years  and,  furthermore, 
why  the  consumer  is  paying  more  for 
food  than  he  has  ever  paid  before. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  have  f.nishcJ 
these  tasks,  then  we  will  be  ready  for  tiie 
adventure  of  the  sixties. 


Membership  Rally  of  World  V/ar  I  Vets 
I  at  Peabodj,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREjseNTATIVES 
'      Thursday,  January  7,  1960 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  John  J. 
Splaine.  Jr..  Barracks  No.  12,  of  .'^alem, 
Mass.,  is  one  of  the  most  energetic  units 
of  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I.  of  the 
U.S.A..  Inc. 

When  the  national  organization  a:.- 
nounced  the  beemnm^  of  a  drive  to  en- 
roll 1  miUion  members.  Barracks  No.  12 
promptly  swung  into  action  A  call  wa.s 
sent  out  to  member.?  of  the  World  War  I 
Veterans  of  the  U  S.A,,  Inc  ,  in  the  eitjh: 
cities  and  towns  near  Salem,  to  join  Bar- 
racks No.  12  in  a  mcmbcrsnip  drive. 

On   Sunday   afternoon.    December   6 
1959.  a  very  successful  rally  was  held  a' 
the  VFW  Hall  In   Peabody.   Mass,   un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  John  L.  .=plaine, 
Jr..  Barracks  of  Salem. 

The  stnior  and  junior  department 
vice  commanders  of  I.Ia5i>achusetts  were 
present.  George  Leary,  national  junior 
vice  commander,  brought  the  greetings 
of  the  national  organization:  discus.sed 
the  various  pension  bills;  and  .'ave  help- 
ful advice  on  ways  methods  to  increa.se 
the  membership. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  give  the  follow- 
ing address: 

Greetings:  All  of  us  hop€d,  and  I  supposed 
most  of  U.S  believed  that  World  War  I  would 
be  the  !a.=t  maj^r  war  In  history 

That  was  respon.'lble  for  our  attitude  a.s 
veterans. 

Many  of  ovir  comrades  didn't  )olr.  ar.y  vet- 
era:'.3'      rganizan^n 

They  went  their  s*-p<irHt«  ways,  failing  t' 
understand  that  they  wou.d  ue*n  the  ^-r.^uf^ 
as  much  as  the  gr  jup  w  uld  need  trieni 
to  protect  the  legitlnna'e  ir.'eresta  of  ai; 
veterans. 

In  December  1941  we  ^'lid-nly  sen.^ed  that 
a  new  and  much  .arger  group  of  veteran.s 
would  come  ou:  of  Wjrld  War  II.  Twen'v- 
three  years  had  ?one  by,  and  so  many  thlng.s 
we  should  have  accom-l'-shed  had  been  post- 
poned until  another  year 

When  the  wry  generous  GI  bf!!  of  rteht*; 
W.13  pa-ssed  by  the  Congress  In  1944  V  helt' 
the   vet45ran«   oX   World    War   U   it   made    us 


Ujok.  oid-fashloned  and  negligent  in  promot- 
iv.i;  the  unity  and  protecting  the  rt?hts  of 
W^r'.d  War  I  veterans 

Furthermore,  we  were  no  longer  the  Uvst 
and  strongest  group  of  veterans. 

And  a3  we  loolc'l  arf^.und  at  lY."  changing: 
s."  Mi.*.    :;  ;•   'i  i  >  ..■  ■:     .;.  .     •:,.•'  >■   ;.ad  n  ; 

crganiaa",!  :r.  to  rc■pre^ent  cxc Iisively  the 
nier.  i.;^J  wojn^^n  wao  served  fr!<ni  1917  to 
1913   i.nd  to  spe&ic  for  their  special  problems 

It  »as  this  lack  that  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  World  War  I  Veterans  of  the 
U  .S  A     Inc. 

Its  :-apid  growth  within  a  few  years  shows 
thit  ;t  Ls  filling  a  long-felt  need.  At  last 
we  had  a  group  to  Join  that  would  be  en- 
tir^-.y  jr  own  and  where  we  could  share  the 
scur.  ■  :n*  inories  and  the  same  interests. 

Our  first  objective  Is  to  secure  a  pension 
for  all  of  our  comrades  when  they  reach  the 
age  of  eligibility. 

Our  second  objective  is  to  bring  together 
all  who  served  In  World  War  I  In  a  fraternity 
that  will  promote  friendship  and  sociability. 

It  takes  organizing  skill  and  effort  to  do 
this. 

We  have  not  reached  the  thousands  who 
would  like  to  join  but  who  need  the  helping 
hand  of  present  members  who  will  welcome 
them  to  our  ranks  and  make  them  feel  at 
home 

We  have  the  incentives  and  the  high 
morale. 

I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  claim  that 
our  (rroup  has  more  get-up-and-go  than 
those  groups  of  younger  veterans  who  are 
indifferent,  as  we  were  at  their  age. 

Wh;U  we  need  Is  a  plan  of  action,  and 
enough  volunteers  to  make  It  work;  checking 
the  records  and  drawing  up  lists  of  potential 
candhlates  for  membership  in  otir  respective 
communities. 

Do  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  those  class- 
mates who  graduated  from  school  with  you. 
who  live  In  the  same  city  or  town  as  you 
do  but  whose  paths  have  not  crossed  yours 
In  years? 

The  situation  Is  Identical  with  respect  to 
the  ae'.ng  veterans  of  the  First  World  War. 

Our  )ob  is  to  look  them  up  find  them, 
and  liiTit«  them  to  attend  a  barracks  meet- 
ing sc  that  they  can  enjoy  a  reunion  with 
the  baddle.i  of  long  ago  and  actually  see 
the  [  :.>grinw  we  are  arranging  to  revive  that 
Curr.ra;!-,-.- ;..p  m.  1  pride  of  service. 

Eve  ■.  .i  r:  i:.  i  family  life,  with  all  Its  ful- 
f.llme  .'s  cl  .e»  not  provide  an  outlet  for  this 
remT'.hered  -  xrx"rlence  which  everv  v^tJ»rnn 
cherlsnes  in    :..s  heart 

Oalf  In  ihe  company  of  other  veteran.K 
can  this  fellowship  live  again 

Thl.i  rally  Is  th«^  i;^-.;.  ._•  f  i  :r,--r.b<"rship 
drive  Dy  John  J.  Rplalne  Jr  B^rr  u  ks  No  12 
fir  the  benefl:  of  W  t:  l  War  !  v<■tera^:^  who 
resi'.le  In  tne  nine  ;tit»8  ap.d  u  .vn.s  !::  t;;e 
vici-ni  y  of  S^ilem 

Let  us  Zi.ji  furKPt  the  Irdlsperi&abAt  rule 
cf  tl.e  :ad:£'s  In  this  drive. 

.^ux.liarlfs  are  providing  fine  coopera- 
tion in  many  o'her  communities  throughout 
the  cruntrv  Whpn  v^-:  onlist  the  Idealism, 
the  er.th'oslasr  a.  1  the  h^rd-w  irking  sup- 
port of  the  women  yo  .r  succesa  will  bo 
certain. 

We  have  a  goal  and  we  are  not  going  to 
be  detoured  from  It. 

Ever  since  the  Revolutionary  War,  the 
ConTTcss  has  prnvld<^1  rx*n"1ons  for  the  aging 
veterar.i  of  al!  war",  and  with  no  Income 
restnc  .ons  Tht^e  nca-aerMce-connected 
iM-i.s:  .3  were  i..ji  o  used  ^u  need,  aiid  were 
:  -  ,' :..^1'!-'-'>^!  i  'i  r^'-  -•  ,-:.pnt  plan.  They 
oxr— c.pH  ,^.  -a-  ..<^.,  f  ,,.,  .V  ^  fjRtlon's  grati- 
tude U.  those  wh<i  .lad  risked  their  !tv»«B  :n  Its 
defensi'. 

lii  he  Icuit  ««-ssl  n  uf  Coi.^ress.  when 
Frecl  }:_/.:■::. r_^:)i  teeUHfJCl  before  the  Coii.- 
mittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  !.--  .s.iM,  a:.. I  I 
quote-  "The  flies  in  our  national  ht-flriq:,ir- 
ters  are  filled   with  appeals  from  men  who 


have  served  in  World  War  I  pleading 
with  us  to  do  everything  we  can  to  secure 
for  them  a  pension  of  $100  per  month. 
These  letters  Indicate  that  the  writers  do 
not  have  social  security  or  other  outside 
income  and  that  they  are  In  dire  circum- 
stances but  do  not  waj.t  to  go  on  the  pub- 
lic dole  to  eke  out  an  existence.  Thry  are 
bitter  in  what  they  feel  is  the  it^k  of  grati- 
tude on  the  part  of  this  Natlonnn  not  long 
ago  having  granted  them  the  same  consid- 
eration as  has  been  granted  to  the  veterans 
of  all  other  wart  prior  to  World  War  I." 
End  of  quote. 

In  that  same  sesBion.  m  bill  was  paaaed 
that  generally  Increased  non-s«rvlcv<on- 
nected  pcnslor«  for  the  veterans,  widows, 
and  dependents  of  all  wtra. 

While  thLs  was  praiseworthy  at  first  glance. 
It  was  not  altogether  pure  and  beneficent  In 
motive. 

For  Its  hidden  purpose  was  to  head  ofT 
and  place  a  barrier  In  the  way  of  pensions 
for  all  World  Wsr  I  veterans  upon  reaching 
the  quaUfylnr;  age. 

The  architects  of  this  b'll  really  fooled 
themselves.  While  sidetracking  the  drive 
for  a  World  War  I  pension  bUl.  they  forced 
through  a  measure  that,  by  taking  in  the 
veterans  of  all  wars,  will  cost  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  the  bill  to  provide  a 
pension  of  HOO  a  month  to  all  eligible 
World  War  I  veterans 

There  are  approxlD.ately  2.700.000  living 
World  War  I  veterans. 

About  one-half  are  receiving  service-con- 
nected disability  compensation,  or  non- 
service -connected  pensions. 

In  both  cases,  the  amotmt  received  by 
the  individual  veteran  Is  considerably  less 
than  $100  p>er  month. 

But  the  other  half  of  this  veteran  pop\i!a- 
tlon  receive  no  compensation  or  pension  from 
the  Veterans'  AdmlnUUation. 

The  total  cost  of  our  bill  covering  the  next 
40  years  will  be  less  than  $10  billion,  or  an 
average  of  $250  million  a  year.  But  the  non- 
servlce-connected  pension  bill  for  all  vet- 
erans, providing  smaller  monthly  benefits, 
and  squcaaed  by  Income  limitations  will  cost 
more  than  twice  the  total  of  our  bill 

Tlie  tacUcs  employed  against  u«  have 
backfired. 

Under  the  guise  of  economy,  they  have 
committed  themselves  to  expenditures  far 
greater  than  they  anticipated  in  their  pre- 
occupaUon  with  sUippIng  our  pension  drive 

Their  argument  that  a  pension  fi^r  World 
War  I  vets  would  cost  too  much  has  been 
conu-adlcted  by  their  own  acUons. 

We  intend  to  go  forward  with  our  own 
bill. 

We  are  determined  that  the  discrimina- 
tion which  has  oprrated  against  us  shall 
be  removed,  and  that  the  "frjrgotten  vet- 
erans" of  1917-18  shall  become  the  "recog- 
nized "  veterans  of  the  1»«0'b  and  beyond 

Through  organizaUonal  meetings  auch  as 
this,  we  shall  Increase  the  strength  of  our 
membership  and  iU  voice  as  we  maite  steady 
progress  toward  the  inevitable  goal  of  a 
minimum  pension  of  $100  per  month  for  aU 
veterans  of  the  First  World  War. 
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Wheat  Farmers  Are  Trying 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

OV    W  f  ■    !!■-,.•  7T'  >  N 

IN  Tins  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEaTTATIVBS 

Thursday.  January  7,  lyeo 

M"-    H' 'Tl.'\N      Mr    ,'=p'^akp'-.    Ivi.^   No- 
veniber,  I  had  the  pkasuie  of  participat- 


ing In  the  fifth  annual  convention  of  the 
Washington  State  W'hcat  As-sociation 
held  in  Spokane,  Wb^h  Delegates  to 
the  convr>ntion  consisted  of  wheat pro\v- 
ers,  for  the  most  part,  and  people  m 
related  Indu.stries.  During  this  conven- 
tion they  were  primarily  intere.<;tpd  :v. 
formulating  a  program  that  would  not 
only  benr fit  them  sis  wheat  p.-oducers  but 
also  tlie  Nation  in  general.  They  were 
av.are  that  one  cannot  analyze  the  farm 
problem  without  >fivmg  reference  to  the 
economics  involvr-d 

I  am  confident  that  my  collpar:ues  will 
benefit  from  reading  a  few  of  the  more 
Important  resolution^,  arrr-ed  to  by  the 
convention  delegates,  which  arc  de.'^igned 
to  help  solve  the  farm  problem,  partic- 
ularly that  of  the  ever  incren.^ini,;  wheat 
surplus.  One  resolution  was  endorsed 
by  a  2-to-l  vote  supper nng  the  domestic 
parity  plun  for  wheat  as  embodied  m  the 
wheat  str-blllz«tion  plan. 

I  am  proud  that  I  was  one  of  the  orig- 
inal spon-sors  of  this  program  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  because  I  feel 
that  it  is  one  solution  to  the  acreage  re- 
striction program.  Also.  I  believe  it  is 
founded  on  constructive  economic  prin- 
ciples. Briefly,  the  wheat  stabilization 
program  is  designed  to  accomplish  the 
following : 

1.  Reduce  Government  annual  expense  by 
approximately  $545  million. 

2  Reduce  surpliu  wheat  stocks  by  75  mil- 
lion bushels  annually. 

3  Maintain  the  farmers  present  net  in- 
come. 

4.  Provide  100  {>ercent  of  parity  for  the 
farmer  on  domestic  wheat. 

5  Give  rarmers  freedom  of  decisions  for 
planting. 

6  Provide   loaiis   at  6S   percent   of   parity. 

7  Build  up  the  soil  with  20  percent  in  the 
soil  bank. 

This  program.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  based 
on  a  buslielage  control  instend  of  the 
present  acreage  control,  which  would 
definitely  stop  further  buildup  of  the 
Commodlly  Credit  Corporation  r  stocks, 
as  well  as  reduce  their  present  holdings. 
Washinpt  in  .■;  w  lieai  ■:  rw  cr'-  >:(ipe  thi.s 
stabilization  pioi-ram  w.il  be  i::iven  a 
chance  bfcau.se  they  feel  that  It  would 
be  the  an.'.wer  to  the  hopes  of  the  farmer 
and  the  answer  to  the  complaints  of  the 
critics  of  larm  programs. 

In  the  field  of  marketing  and  mar- 
ket research,  the  delegates  also  recom- 
mended and  endoised  programs  of 
increased  research  in  the  areas  of  indus- 
trial utiliz.ation  of  farm  products — agri- 
business— alternate  crops  for  diverted  or 
alloted  acreage,  air  classification,  and 
expansion  of  research  involving  methods 
of  ,  producing  higher  quality  grains. 
Legislatively,  besides  endorsing  the 
wheat  stabilization  program,  the  dele- 
gates endorsed  the  action  taken  in  the 
last  session  of  Congress  extending  Pub- 
lic Law  480,  the  Agriculture  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act.  They 
also  recommended  tl;.Tf  wheat  foods  be 
made  available  in  greater  variety  under 
the  food  for  peace  plan  initiated  by  the 
President  m  his  agriculture  message  of 
last  year.  They  particularly  recom- 
mended a  greater  variety  in  the  f  oi  in 
of  bulgour  type  wheat. 

Mr.   Speaker,   let   me   .say   a^ain   that 
I  am  part.culaily  pleased  with  the  re- 


sults of  this  convention  for  they  prove 
that  if  anyone  us  sincerely  interested  in 
solving  the  farm  problems,  it  is  the 
farmers  themselves.  I  believe  that  we 
.should  follow  their  example.  It  is 
nece.s.'-ary  that  we  divest  parti.san  politics 
from  the  farm  problem  and  strive  to  en- 
act a  con.struciAe  fuim  proprnm  Con- 
gress must  not  shirk  Its  legislative  re- 
sponsibility in  this  instance,  nor  must 
the  executive  branch  fail  to  carry  out 
Its  aumini.strative  responsii-ihty.  Very 
few  defend  the  larm  lef^islation  now  on 
the  books,  but  the  lact  rt-mains  that  this 
legislation  was  put  there  by  the  Con- 
gress. And  if  It  is  to  be  changed,  it  mu.'t 
be  changed  by  the  Congress. 


A  Pioneer  Among  Pioneers  in  Aviation 


EXTEN,<=ION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BECKER 

OF     NKW     V.iRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  I-.EPHESE.VTATIVFJS 
Thursday.  January  7.  1960 

Mr.  BECKPIR  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rrc- 
ORD.  I  wish  to  include  an  article  from 
the  Tri-Town  Leader  as  well  as  copy  of 
my  letter  to  Dr.  Walden  on  December  3. 
1959,  elaborating  somewhat  on  his  ac- 
complishments. Dr  Heniy  W  Wald-n 
is  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  aviation  and. 
last  month,  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the 
Silver  Wings  Fraternity  honored  h:m  on 
the  occasion  of  the  50th  anniver.'ai-y  of 
the  first  successful  flight  of  the  first 
American  monoplane  It  is  fitting  that 
we  should  pay  tribute  to  this  fine 
American. 

The  article  follows: 

(Prom   the  TrI-Town   Leader    Dec     17,   19661 

PlONrrR    .f\HT'    R    Is    H   VS-  OFFD    ON    ANNIV  lR.SAfs  Y 

The  50th  anniversary  of  the  first  fuccfsa- 
ful  flight  of  the  first  Amcricnn  mon  (iianp 
which  was  made  at  Mlneola,  LI  on  Decen.- 
ber  9.  1909.  was  fittingly  observed  bv  the 
New  York  Chapter  of  Silver  Wliips  Fr:.t+^'r:.;;v 
at  Mitchel  Air  Force  Base.  MaJ  U~u:&  \K 
Bleser.  of  Lynbrook,  president  of  thp  Neu 
York  chapter,  was  official  host  and  Xl>m^'- 
master. 

The  guest  of  honcw-  on  this  auspicious  occa- 
sion was  Dr.  Henry  W.  Walden.  famous  avia- 
tion pioneer,  who  not  only  designed,  buUt, 
and  flew  the  first  successful  monoplanes  In 
America,  but  who  also  designed  and  built 
the  first  radio-controlled,  air-to-ground  mis- 
sile. In  November  1915 

The  original  model  of  this  missile,  to- 
gether with  scale  models  of  the  Walden  in 
and  the  Walden  IX  monoplanes  are  on  per- 
manent exhibition  for  historical  record,  at 
the  National  Air  Museum  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  Washington.  DC. 

To  bring  the  younger  generation  of  air- 
men up  to  date  on  the  country.  Dr.  Walden 
gave  an  illustrated  talk  on  his  dedicated 
work  in  aviation,  beginning  in  1908  and  In 
continuing  until  1942,  In  the  Brick  Theater 
at  Mitchel  Air  Force  Base.  His  talk  was 
enthusiastically  received  by  a  large,  atten- 
tive audience,  who  were  continually  amazed 
at  the  daring  of  the  early  pioneers  of 
a\latlon. 

Frying  personnel  of  Mifrhpl  Air  Fnrre 
B.-vse;  the  Civil  Air  Patrol:  Reserve  air  Fq;;ari- 
rons  in  the  Long  Itland  prea.  t  igetht.--  with 


merr.bprs  of  the  Earlv  B.rds  Quiet  Eirdmen; 
L  :ig  Island  Early  Filers  and  the  CXOS  Club 
.'  .p.fd  with  the  New  YorK  Chr.pier  ',t  t;.\fr 
Wi:.gs  Fiaterr.liy  m  homrlr.g  Dr  W.i.dti;  on 
this   happy,   historical   occasion. 

C  '.  AT.d.-c'A-  .s:oi;gh,  c:n:mnnd'.;:p  the 
2  SCth  M..ir.tenar.ce  S^.'jadr-,n,  cx'.e:.drd 
i::er:ir.g  '-:.  beha.f  of  C  >:  John  O.  Hall,  cr 
base  cor-..Tiander,  who  was  unexpectedly 
callfd  away.  Following  the  colonel's  re- 
marks, the  following  resj;uti<  n  was  unani- 
mously passed  and  sent  lu  ti.e  Honorab.o 
Jaiiics  H   Doug'.iis   Secretary  ul  the  Air  Force: 

"Hesolved.  ThPt  the  members  of  the  Ktw 
York  Chapter  of  Sliver  Wings  FrstrrnUv;  the 
Early  Birds;  Quiet  Blrdmen:  Long  Island 
Early  Filers:  CX-5  Club;  the  Civil  Air  Patrol, 
and  Reserve  nir  squadrons  based  in  the  Long 
Island  area,  here  assembled,  go  on  record  ss 
unanimously  favoring  the  retention  of 
Mitchel  Field  as  a  U.S.  Air  Force  base." 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Walden's  talk. 
Elmo  N.  Plckerill,  of  Mlneola.  vice  president 
of  the  Early  Birds,  presented  him  with  a 
handsome  bronze  plaque,  commemorating 
the  50th  anniversary  of  his  signal  achieve- 
ment. This  was  followed  by  a  presentation 
of  a  framed  engrossed  scroll  by  the  Air  Force 
Association. 

Dfar  Dr  Wai,den:  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot 
be  present  today  to  honor  you  personally  on 
this  important  occasion.  However,  let  me 
take  this  opportunity  to  join  with  the  New 
York  Chapter  of  the  Silver  Wings  Fraternity 
in  congratulating  you  on  your  contributions 
to   the   development   of   aviation. 

On  this  day,  50  years  after  your  flight  at 
Mlneola,  we  have  gained  the  perspective  to 
appreciate  more  fully  the  significance  of  that 
pioneering  event.  "The  frontiers  of  aviation 
which  you  explore  have  now  been  crossed  by 
a  great  proportion  of  the  American  people, 
and  one  of  our  most  Important  industries  has 
been  established  there.  Tlie  early  mono- 
planes you  designed  and  built  have  since 
been  succeeded  by  a  whole  series  of  mnno- 
planes,  Includmp  the  DC-2,  the  DC-3,  the 
Atlantic  Clipper,  the  Fiylng  Portre'fs,  the 
P-51  Mustang,  and  more  recently  the  Boeing 
707  and  the  DC  8  America  has  become  a 
nation  which  flies  and  which  depends  on 
flight  for  its  delense  How  much  it  owes  Ui 
you.  the  defigner  and  pilot  of  the  firtt 
fticcessful    Amer.-an    jxswered    monnpisne 

And  now  m  !hl.«  rie^-ade  when  the  Kir  ate 
18  being  tran.sfirmed  mt^  the  f^Rce  hce  and 
our  though'?,  are  stiddenly  turned  to  a  new 
world  of  mlssUef!  and  satelllteF  we  acriin  di«- 
r  .ver  that  you  hf,ve  preceded  us  For  in 
November  1916  you  achieved  another  first: 
the  design  and  construction  of  the  first 
radio-guided,   alr-to-land   missile. 

These  first  are  but  two  of  your  accomplish- 
ments during  a  distinguished  career  in  avia- 
tion. Therefore,  it  is  altogether  fitting  that 
today  we  should  commemorate  your  Mineoia 
flight  and  pay  tribute  to  vcur  dedicated  and 
innovating  spirt.  I  send  you  my  warmest 
congratulations. 


Equalized   Pay    for   Retired   Members    of 
the  Uniformed  Servicei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  F.  BALDWIN,  JR. 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOr.'^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  7.  1960 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  1st  session  of  the 
86th  Concress.  I  introd'jced  H  R.'  703. 
desiiined  to  equalize  the  pay  of  retired 
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members  of  the  uniformed  services 
Similar  bills  have  been  tntroduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  45  other 
Members. 

President  Eisenhower  has  now  takpn 
a  stand  in  favor  of  this  iegLslation.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr.  Thomas  S 
Gates,  on  December  11.  1959.  also  filed 
the  following  report  addressed  to  th*^ 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, House  of  Representatives,  en- 
dorsing the  bill,  with  the  su^ue.stion  that 
a  substitute  draft  bill  be  adopted  to 
eliminate  certain  technical  deficiencies 
in  the  bill  without  making  any  substan- 
tive changes : 

I  The  SimrrrAHT  or  Dctttvse. 

Vt'dshiigtcm.,  Decc^nbrr  11,  1959. 
Honorable  C.\rl  Vinson. 

Chaima-n.  Committee  on  A-^med  S'Tvices, 
Hovjie  of  Representdtiia. 
Deab  Ma.  CuAiRiiAS .  Reference  Is  made  t-r> 
your  request  for  the  vle'w.-s  oT  the  Department 
of  Defense  with  respect  to  H Jl.  703,  H  H.  2912, 
H-R    2973,  ar.d  H  R.  5113. 

The  apparent  purpose  of  the  bills  Is  to 
authorize  those  members  ar.d  f  irmor  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  wiio  became 
entitled  to  the  receipt  of  rttired  or  reuiiner 
pay  prior  to  June  1,  1353.  and  wh  jse  retLreU 
or  retainer  pay  was  based  on  ra:23  '  pa. 
contained  In  section  201  a)  of  the  Career 
Compcnsatlcn  Act  cf  1949,  as  amended,  t 
recompute  their  entitlement  to  such  pay  o:. 
the  basis  of  the  new  and  higher  rates  '  ' 
pay  provided  by  the  act  o'  iiay  2o.  l96d, 
(Public  Law  &5-42J).  Aithou,^h  the  Un- 
gual of  the  bills  IS  som.ewhat  ambicuou.^, 
it  appears  that  the  resultant  increase  In  re- 
tired or  retainer  pay  eiiiitierafcnc  wou.d  ac- 
crue from  the  first  day  of  the  month  fallow- 
ing the  date  of  enactment 

An  examination  of  the  biU.=i  reveals  cer- 
tain technical  deficiencies  which  wuuid  pre- 
vent them  from  completely  achieving  their 
apparent  pu  pose.  Therefore,  there  is  a*- 
tached  for  consideration  a  substitute  draf 
bill  which  will  eliminate  these  deficiencies 
without  making  any  substitute  char^^es. 

Public  Law  85-422  specificaily  excluded 
personnel  retired  prior  to  June  1.  1953,  froni 
the  benefits  of  the  new  pay  r.-ites  and  i:. 
lieu  thereof  authorized  such  personnel,  ex- 
cept those  with  leas  than  2  years'  service,  a 
6-percent  Increase  In  their  retired  or  re- 
tainer pay.  This  treatment  of  retired  per- 
Bonne!  was  a  departure  from  t^;e  traditiont. : 
concept  of  relating  retired  pay  Increases  t  > 
active  duty  compensation  and  operated  t-> 
nullify  certain  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  which  provide  Ln  essence  th.i", 
whenever  the  rates  of  pay  fur  persunnei  or. 
the  active  list  are  changed,  the  retir'^d  pav 
to  which  personnel  are  enutied  shall  be 
recomputed  on  the  basis  of  the  new  rates 
Also  the  LneviLable  result  of  a  cutoff  dat*' 
such  as  the  effective  date  of  Pubuc  Law 
85—422,  Is  to  prijduce  some  d.jpa.-itle.s  y.i 
rates  of  retired  piiy  among  personnel  of  the 
same  grade  and  lei.^th  of  service,  depending 
on  date  of  retirement. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  proposed  pay 
bill  submitted  to  the  Congress  last  year  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  had  as  Its  ob- 
jective a  fundamental,  sweeping  change  In 
the  active  duty  military  pay  syBtem  rather 
than  a  pay  raise  as  such.  Under  that  bill 
some  38  percent  of  the  personn-':  on  active 
duty  would  have  received  no  increaae  In 
basic  pay  except  for  a  temporary  6-percent 
cost-of-living  adJustmenL  Subsequently  the 
House  of  Representatives  pa.ssed  a  new  bill 
which  was  prepared  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  concurred  in  by  the 
Senate  with  minor  amendments  and  en- 
acted with  the  support  r>f  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  become  Public  Law  86-422. 
This  law,  u  enacted,  provided  In  effect  a 
general   pay    lncre.-i.=  e    of   at    least    6   percent 
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fur  ai:  active  duty  per.s.  :»..cl  *lUi  n.  re  Li.,i:. 
2  years'  servVa,  ar..l.  a5  alre.iiy  :.  >U-d.  ex- 
tendec:  this  8  perren*  '.n-rpTi<-,e  t'  all  '^'.' 
the  one  cate^ry  of  p-T^onnpl  ret. red  prior 
tr,  June  1,  19&8  P  .bile  Iaw  85  PS.'S  Auirus- 
28.  1358.  amended  the  Miliary  Pf  Act  rf 
June  1,  195«,  and  extended  the  6-percer- 
mcre&ie  to  Uiosf  rttired  wiun  le-ss  ihtm  2 
yea.r^    sei\  .ce. 

Tae  Departn^.snt  .j!  Df'em  l.a.s  r»-s*,.^:f  I 
Its  eojller  po^l'l^r.  •.  tl.e  .'•"■.  r:.put.i*'  :.  •  : 
re*'.rec  p'ly  and  l.'*'.t  f'lrt'^T  r-  r.-'deratlon 
now  te!'>v»*s  ft  n:  i.v  <»^'il'  i*^!"  •^nd  fair  to 
reee*.'.  )lish  the  tradir.onal  re;.\tii  )rishlp  b*-- 
tween  active  duty  pay  ani  rttred  pay  The 
Deparimsnt  of  Defenie.  thert'.'ore.  recom- 
mends ei.actrrient  C'f  it-gisiaH"  .1  to  acliiev^ 
these  I  object. vt  s  <_-.  expfcs.se»l  la  the  ait^tc^iel 
substi'Ute  drait  oni  and  believes  the  net 
result  would  be  of  significant  value  by  In- 
creaslrig  the  morale,  efBcieney.  and  effective- 
ness of  our  active  duty  cAreer  personnel  as 
■.'.f.l  a  ..■  /;1.-^  discr'.miTtftUon  against  re- 
tired personnel  who  served  tbetr  oountry 
falthfiUly  and  well. 

If  ttJa  legislation  w?re  enacted  in  time  to 
becom;  effective  February  1,  1960,  the  In- 
creased cost  for  the  last  5  months  of  fiscal 
year  It-CO  Is  estimated  at  $10,500,000.  Funds 
to  cov€r  this  Increased  cost  were  not  Included 
In  the  budget  for  flsciil  year  1960  but  It  is 
believed  that  such  coet  could  be  absorbed 
■■'.it.i.n  funds  Le.'f tui -re  nuide  »va..-i'-.e  by 
t.'.L*    C    r.srrs^- 

Kstir.iated  Increased  costs  for  sicceed.n^ 
years  are  fiscal  year  19<51  $24.47u.u0<i.  Qsc:\l 
year  19«2.  $2^  j80.oOo,  ttscal  ye^vr  196J. 
♦  i3,50o  ooO 

The  Bureau  >i"  the  B  *dg-:  h.is  <«!■.  Ued 
that  th.ere  U  n..  /^j.  t:  :.  Uj  t;.e  _-.;'  :ii..is:on 
of  this  rep'  rt  tj  t*".e  t'n-r.grp?^  and  further 
that  enir^.n.ent  <-'f  If^.^l  I'l-^n  j^I'-'ntr  the  lines 
of  the  pr^^p^.sed  RTibK-!tu*e  clrRft  bill  Is  In 
accord  »ith  thi  Pre.^ldenfs  proeram. 
Sincerely    yours, 

Thomas  S.   G»rKS. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  accordanc"  with,  the 
recomnendation  of  the  Secretary  of  !>•- 
fense,  ".  yesterday  intrxluced  th*^  ';;;bs*.- 
tu:e  Oil',  proposed  by  the  Del'  nse  Depart- 
ment. This  bill  Ls  H.R.  9304  Bmce  this 
bill  ha.i  the  approval  of  both  Prpsider.' 
Eisenhower  and  the  Defense  Department, 
I  very  Tiich  hope  th:\t  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  will  schedule  early  hear- 
ings UTon  this  and  other  .similar  bi;i«;  .'vo 
that  this  les;isl?tion  can  be  broM^ht  be- 
fore th  3  House  of  Reprr  enlativps  a.s  soon 
as  po.^sible.  This  bill  will  restore  the 
almost  undeviatui^  principle  :n  the  mili- 
tary p6y  and  retirement  .system  tl,at  the 
pay  of  .1  retired  member  of  tr:e  uniformed 
service'!  should  be  directly  eeared  •,, 
active  duty  pay  of  a  member  of  ihf^  sam-- 
rank  and  leuRth  of  service.  The  pur- 
pose of  U-.i3  Icsislation  is  to  reestablibh 
this  traditional  principle  which  has  come 
to  be  considered  almo^st  inviuiate. 


Adilreu  of  Senator  Talmadge 

e;x:tension  of  rei^iarks 

or 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or    SOHTH     TAROMNA 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  liEPliEKENTATIYES 

'ShuTsday .  Janiuiry  7.  I960 

Mr.    P.n-ER^i       Mr     Fpeaker,    under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 
CoNCiuEssioNAL  RECORD,  I  Includc  there- 
with cofiy  of  Senator  1  .vlmadce.s  .sT)eech 
On  Friday.  November  20.  1959,  in  Colum- 


bi.i,  S  1' ,  the  distinguished  S«  i^t-ir  i:\tm 
Cieui^.a,,  the  Honorable  ilkiiMAN  Tal- 
hLxanE.  delivered  the  principal  address  at 
tne  South  Caroluia  DemocraUc  Parly 
ii.iAici  and  ra'.iy.  The  occa-bioii  Wcus  a 
fund-raising  afiair  for  the  DimocraUc 
I'a;  ly  of  South  Carolina. 

In  liLS  magnificent  addres.s.  Scixutor 
lALMALiGK,  amoiig  oLhcr  thui«;s.  caiied 
atUi^uou  to  the  fact  that  tiiere  are 
groups  in  this  Nation  today  determined 
to  divide  and  plunder  the  greate&t  politi- 
cal name  a  democracy  has  ever  seen.  In 
his  address,  he  has  ofiTered  to  make  every 
effort  to  work  in  unity  with  Democrats 
from  every  section  of  America.  He  has 
advised  all  Democrats  that  their  party 
cannot  win  in  1960  by  being  a  house  di- 
vided against  lUself.  He  has  caiied  to 
the  attention  of  so-called  D« mocrittic 
leaders  tliat  abuse  of  tiie  SOo.u.  iauniil 
continue  if  our  party  is  to  prevail  as  a 
major  segment  in  oui-  American  political 
life.  He  has  warned  aU  Ar.n:ii<:cUi^  ti.it 
the  South  will  not  contmue  Uj  i>  legate 
the  baseless  and  irresponsible  cuaiKcs 
directed  against  our  people  by  oUiez^  of 
lesser  stature  in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senator  Talm ad<je  .s  ad- 
dress is  a  dignified  message  to  Demo- 
crats all  over  America  that  the  Huuin  is 
willing  to  march  with  them  in  unity  but 
unwilling  to  march  as  an  unequal  or 
second -cla-ss  member  of  a  party  which 
must  campaign  in  unity  if  we  are  to  win 
the  coneressional  or  presidential  elec- 
tions In  November  1960. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Democrats  .should  heed 
the  words  of  the  frreat  Senator  from  Uie 
great  State  of  Georgia; 

.^DDRKSa     OF     SeNATOS     TaLMADCE      »T      SotTTTI 

Cabouva    DKMJCS.AT1C    Pasty    Din  neb    a*.d 
Ralxt 

Governor  Holllngs.  Senators  Johnston  and 
Thurmond,  members  of  the  South  Caroii^a 
congressional  delegation,  Chairman  Pope, 
distinguished  officials,  honored  fuests.  and 
my  fellow  Democrats,  thank  yr>u  for  acrord- 
ing  me  the  privilege  and  paeAsure  of  sharing 
ttiis  great  occasion  with  you. 

In  these  days  when  one  ne^ls  a  prrx^ram 
to  tell  the  difference  betwttn  a  Paul  Butler 
Democrat"  and  a  "modern  Republican,"  It  Is 
refreshing  Indeed  to  meet  with  men  and 
wDmen  Uko  you  who  are  proud  to  be  plain, 
old-fashioned  Democrats. 

I  salute  you  for  your  faithful  adVeren  e 
to  the  Ideals  and  heritage  of  the  p-<,--v  .  f 
Jefferson  and  Jackson  and  I  am  pl>  l-;*--:  ti 
tell  you  that  your  Georgia  brethren  stand 
with  you  shoulcler-to-«tioulder  In  mutual  de- 
termination to  Implement  thOM  Ideals  aiid 
to  perpetuate  that  heritage. 

We  Ln  Georgia  feel  a  close  kinship  with  the 

people  of  South  Carolina.     In  many  casea 

as  in  my  own  family— there  Is  a  common 
bond  of  blood  and  family  ties. 

Oar  States  have  developed  economically 
and  politically  along  parallel  lines. 

Our  States  have  shared  many  common 
causes. 

Our  States  have  stood  together  In  \irtary 
and  defeat 

And  It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  recrarrlle^" 
of  what  the  future  may  brtn^;  evrntfl  A!wa\s 
wUl  find  the  people  of  our  Stat^Ts  u :iit«i  fus 
one  In  all  matters  InvoJvln^  Uirir  ilve^.  lor- 
tunes.  and  sacred  liooor. 

South  Carolina  Lb  ble.s.s*vl  a.Ui  capable, 
courageous,    and   stalwart    .c^^r^. 

Your  brilliant  yoting  Governor  has  estab- 
lished himself  In  the  eyes  of  the  South  and 
the  Nation  as  a  man  of  ability,  dedication, 
and  Integrity  from  whom  murh  will  ix-  heard 
In  the  future. 
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No  State  has  Senators  aiKl  Ojijpresemej. 
who  are  more  highly  r*»spect'Xl  ir  who  are 
more  consistently  e/tccUvc  Ui  serving  tlie  In- 
teresU  of  tlielr  Cijosuturnts,  huiu.  tad  Na- 
tion than  fcouth  CiroUna 

It  is  an  honor  to  serve  in  the  U.S  Senate 
with  patrlo^s  of  the  stature  of  Olin  John- 
BTOif  and  Stbom  Thi  rm  <nv.  ]  lieir  consuint 
and  vigorous  efforts  in  deiense  of  const. tu- 
tlonai  government  and  Individual  liberty  are 
unmatched  examples  of  statesmanship  of  the 
highest  order. 

Both  men  have  proved  themselves  worthy 
successors  to  the  m.-uiuio  of  John  C.  Cal- 
houn— yoiur  States  iUustrious  and  incompa- 
rable statesman  of  the  19lh  century  who  re- 
cently was  selected  as  one  of  the  five  greatest 
Senators  of  all  times. 

If  we  had  60  more  men  of  the  caliber  and 
conviction  of  Olih  Jok>.'sto.n  and  SraoM 
TuuRMONo  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  this  iiountry  would  not  be  in  the  dif- 
ficulties It  U  toihy. 

Your  presence  here  tonl^!.-  t>^|>.-vk-  \  or 
ai>lding  faita  in   the  Demi    i^i.      i.e.,    f..,d 

your  intense  devotion  to  tlic  pr <     upon 

which  it  wt^  foimded  and  ^'t*  t>-i^t.  It 
evldeoces  your  heartfelt  hope  that  the  party 
can  be  ^Tested  from  the  hands  of  those  who 
would  destroy  It  for  personal  aggrandize- 
ment and  restored  as  an  Instrument  for  ef- 
fecting the  will  of  the  masses  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  Demo<-ratlc  Party  was  founded  as  the 
party  of  oonstltutlonal  principle— a  party 
dedicated  to  the  protection  and  pweservatlon 
of  our  great,  unique,  repnbllcan  form  of 
government  under  vrhlch  government  is  tlie 
servant.  iu>t  the  master,  of  the  people. 

The  Democratic  Party  grew  strong  In  Its 
espousal  of  the  right  of  the  Individual  to 
manage  his  own  affairs  and  Its  Insistence 
upon  malnt.il!Ung  at  all  costs  the  guarantees 
of  freedom  and  local  self-determlualion  con- 
tained In  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  otir  Consti- 
tution. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  always  held  the 
confidence  of  "grafsToote"  Americana  to 
long  as  It  adhTed  to  Its  founding  principles. 
It  has  been  repudLsted  only  when  It  lost 
sight  of  Its  alris  and  allowed  itself  to  become 
the  tool  of  special  ii.;«rcsts  and  pressure 
groups. 

It  now  stands  on  the  threshold  of  the 
greatest  oppo-tunlty  ever  afforded  to  any 
political  party  In  the  history  of  our  Nation. 
The  results  of  la^t  year's  congressional 
election  prove  cr^ncluslvely  that  the  rank 
and  file  of  Arncrlcins  of  all  regioiif,  shares 
oiir  faith  in  and  hope  lor  the  Democratic 
Party 

If  the  Democratic  Party  will  only  capi- 
talise upon  Uiat  fact  by  presenting  Itself 
to  the  electonite  next  year  with  candidates 
and  a  platform  which  will  «5ommand  the 
unified  support  of  Democrats  In  nil  States 
and  re;: ions,  tl  ere  is  no  reason  why  It  should 
n>jt  realize  In  1960  the  greatest  victory  lor 
Uie  people  since  1936. 

The  very  stn  iigth  of  the-  Democratic  Party 
lies  In  the  fact  that  It  attmcts  Its  .supporters 
from  all  levels  of  society  and  segments  of 
the  economy — that  within  Its  ranks  are  rep- 
resented Industrialists  and  workers,  farn.en: 
and  bustnes'nien,  housewives  and  sxricty 
matrons  and  p<5rsonF  ijf  every  race,  color,  and 
creed. 

The  Democratic  Party  represents  a  true 
rrooB  section  of  the  Unlt<>d  States  and  that 
fact  sets  It  apart  from  any  other  political 
party  todsy  Prom  thst  p^impm^itinn  It  de- 
rives a  fxitenti:  lly  univf-rrui!  strrnptli  which 
If  ri^perty  mobilized,  rar:  make  ji  impreg- 
iLii.,j.v  ttt  the  j»«j|  :s. 

A        :   ,f^,<-r     ni  >Oul/Atii  n    .'     that    f.'-cnt't.h 
d  ■;.......:     :.    -.h:  ig  nioie  ihan  th:-.i  Dfin^.^^lb 

of  all  shades  cf  opinion  rfK-ognlze  realities 
and  nieft  on*>  anrither  halfwTiy  to  put  our 
>•'•■■•  r  »  •  f  JTwa-d  by  ernphaslKlng  our  many 
areas  of  a^reenent  instead  of  our  fi  w  areas 
of  disagreement. 

CVI la 


renGj-    to    c  .    my    part    to 


I  see  nothing  impost. ble  cm-  ever  extrcmrv 
difflcuit  about  itxi.i  If  ail  Den  ocra's  of  g;x»d 
will  who  a.--  <.a-nebi;y  interested  m  promot- 
ing IX-mocrsi;,  un.t>  and  victory  will  W(  rk 
together  tL.  g;ve  the  o  untry  a  ticket  and  a 
program  which  all  voters  eoi:thern  as  wrll 
as  northern,  eastern.  r.:id  vietten.  -cat.  bx.;.- 
po:t  »-ith  enthusiasm  a:  d  ii.  gjod  con- 
science. 

I,  for  one,   am 
achieve  that  end. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  In  ^i-aunp  •hp.i  'he 
vast  majority  of  souii^ern  DeinL«_jaus  fc-els 
the  same  way. 

H  jwever.  we  must  recognize  that  there  are 
those  who  presently  occupy  plhcrs  of  leader- 
ship in  our  p;trty  who  are  not  mteresttd  in 
unity  or.  for  that  matur.  In  wmnui';  elec- 
tions. They  would  ratiier  lenUier  their  own 
poUtlcal  nests  by  appeafcim^  pressure  groups 
and  catermg  to  social  and  economic  ex- 
tremists than  to  serve  prefcni  and  future 
generations  by  puttlm-  ,.  repp  ui.-ibJe  Demo- 
cratic  administration   in    .  :li.  «    m    1&61 

Thoee  Individuals  wi.  ....  nke  r  .i;iin  ;  i>et- 
ter  than  to  nominate  ciuiuid.ite.'  and  write 
a  platform  so  completely  uLiioxiwus  as  to 
drive  southern  Democrats  from  tne  Demo- 
cratic Party  next  year. 

Let  me  sute  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  be  considering  such  a  course  that  they 
will  have  to  drive  us  out  because  we  Demo- 
crats of  the  South  wUl  never  leave  Uie  |  arty 
of  our  fathers  voluntarily 

Let  me  further  state  for  their  benrfi;  that. 
If  they  do  drive  us  out  of  Uie  party  they 
will  do  so  at  Uieir  own  perU. 

The  Democratic  Party  cannot  win  in  I960 
without  the  South 

The  Dcmocrauc  Party  c.innot  win  In  1&60 
without  the  South  becau.'.e  it  wUl  have  to 
have  every  electoral  vote  tlie  South  can  give 
it  to  offset  the  electoral  votes  of  the  two 
most  populous  States  from  which  the  Re- 
pubUcan  Piuty  likely  will  draw  lu.  candi- 
dates 

The  Democratic  Party  cannut  win  In  1P60 
wiUiout  the  South  because,  if  ti-;e  Demo- 
cratic convenUon  drives  the  South  from  the 
party,  there  will  not  be  Just  two.  three,  or 
four  States  wliich  will  leave — the  entire 
South  will  go. 

Therefore,    to    those    who    s:t    in    sests    of 
responsibility  Ln  DemocraUc  National  Head- 
quarters in  Washington,  let  me  make  u'.ei,e 
,  points  clear  beyond  misunderstanding; 

Southern  Democrats  wlU  go  to  Uie  Demo- 
cratic convention   to  stay  In    the   party 

Southern  Democrats  will  mott  Uit-lr 
breUireu  from  other  regions  halfway  In  any 
honest  effort  to  resolve  the  areas  of  dis- 
agreement between  us  and  to  preso;.:  u 
united  front  before  the  Nation. 

Southern  Democrats  will  give  i?  elr  fi;'i- 
port  to  any  candidates  n  .minaud  and  to 
any  platform  approved  which  are  ii.ii 
noxious  or  a  calculated  insult  Uj  ,  j.i  .sl 
aj.d  our  people. 

Wliether  southern  Democrats  suay   ii. 
party  is  up  to  the  convention 

The  convention  can  take  one  of  two 
courses — It  can  keep  the  South  in  the  party 
and  win  or  it  can  drl\e  the  S>)Ui}i  frozij 
the  party  and  assure  another  Repubiiciin 
victory. 

Southern  Democrats  fervenUy  hope  for 
the  former  but  they  will  not  be  tiuprepared 
for  the  latter. 

The  Democrat.',  of  the  South  are  sick  and 
tired  of  being  rewarded  for  their  consistent 
support  of  the  party  by  being  cast  In  the 
role  of  party  wliipping  boy. 

The  Democrats  of  the  fc>oi:th  are  fed  up 
with  being  tied  Ui  the  ni.tiLMiai  stake  every 
4  years  by  fellow  Imtthxtuvs  to  be  nUiculod. 
cailigated  and  pvii.lshed  as  the  price  lor  Uie 
Buj  ;k>!  t  (.if  th  jse  wh<  :«  stock  in  trade  l5 
racial  deniag<>g>  agitation,  and  explottation 
Tlie  Dt■n^^..^.I tils  ijf  the  South  have  lero-ned 
the  hard  lesson  of  not  allowing  themseUe,s 
to  be  taken  for  granted  and  iire  determirtfd 
that  in  the  luiare  they  bl.ai.  be  as  vigur.jU£ 
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and  a.":  vociferous  In  seeking  their  due  rec- 
ofp.iuon  at  are  the  .N.\ACP.  the  AD.^  and  the 
■  ■'  r  Ti:  ,:..,'f  d  pressure  gr^'Ups  which  are 
bent  v.p<jn  turning  the  DemLxtraiic  Party 
into  Uieir  own  pr.vate  sho-JUng  p.-e&erve 

If  we  southern  Demxirats  ha\e  ar  y;  111.-4: 
for  which  to  blame  i  urs<  ;vcs.  ii  is  tiia;  we 
have  for  too  l^i^  allowtxl  exiremistj  wiihin 
and  without  the  party  to  aisiori  and  dis- 
credit our  inou\ci,  and  t^.  n..i.;;.iej-prc;  a:. a 
m.iii^ii  uur  t.ine*  eCorts  u  solve  our  j>roo- 
lt;:is . 

We  have  allowed  ourselves  to  be  libeled  by 
Uie  6eU-ser\..i.g  pi.,pog.uiu.a  of  r»dica:  polit- 
ical elements. 

We  have  allowed  our  iuRLstence  upon  ad- 
herence to  the  DemocraUc  principli  .  f  local 
self-gove.-nment  to  be  characteri.x<i  laiieiy 
as  reucUon  and  inhumanity. 

In  short,  we  have  allowed  ou.-solves  t^  be 
placed  on  the  defensive. 

It  Is  Ume  Uuit  we  put  Uie  shoe  uu  the 
other  foot. 

We  of  the  South  do  not  have  to  yield  to 
anyone  In  the  sincerity  and  intensity  of 
our  dedication  to  the  Democratic  p.-ecepts 
of  jufUce.  decency  and  fair  play  for  all. 

Vke  need  make  apologies  to  no  one  for 
what  we  prc-fess  or  pracUce. 

To  be  £ure  we  have  our  problems  and  our 
shortcomings,  but  we  are  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  then. 

We  make  no  pretense  at  being  perfect. 
Neither    do    we    presume   to    sit   in    judg- 
ment on  the  ImjjerfecUons  of  others 

And  we  do  not  consider  It  unrea.'^nnable 
to  expect  that  Democrats  of  other  regions— 
whose  Imperfections  are  no  less  pronounced 
than  ours — should  accord  us  the  same  tol- 
erance. 

The  greatest  need  of  ihe  Democratic  Party 
Is  a  recognition  of  the  fundamental  fact 
that  In  a  nation  as  large  and  diverse  a£  otirs 
there  can  be  no  single  or  pat  solution  to 
problems   Involving  human   relations. 

Sxirh  problem."  are  so  vriried  and  complex 
that  they  cp.n  be  F-atisfact-nly  a.r.d  r.micably 
resolved  only  by  the  Indnldniiis  who  axe 
confronted  with  them 

It  would  be  wrir.derfitl  Indeed  If  so!t:tlons 
c^'i'd  be   ren'.lTed   by  the  p.^ssap-p   of  l.^ws 

^^'ere  that  the  n."^  there  wr^uld  be  no 
human  problem  which  c^uld  net  be  soh-ed 
by  th"  emctment  cf  a  new  law 

Were  thr\t  the  rase  ereryone  r^u'd  be 
made  healthy,  happy,  wealthy,  wnse,  and 
equal  by  statute 

Were  that  the  rase  churches  arrrie*  rov:rt.=  . 
whoni^.  jinhtlcAl  parties,  and  all  the  ether 
!n«'T!tuMon.«:  and  inrtnimentp  of  our  Imper- 
ff^t  i»ociety  cnuld  be  pu'>er^*>ded  bv  an 
'^mr.iT>^tent  FT'perlepislature  dedlcsted  to  the 
;i  :.■.(•.  en. t  :.•  ,  t  ah^.  :t;'e  human  porfertion. 
Unfortunately  complex  social  prrvt>ipm8  are 
not  Fipceptible  t    bo  simple  a  solution. 

To  the  contrary  the  sum  totnl  of  the  ex- 
perience of  mankii.d  Ftj\nd?  bp  Irrofiitsble 
proof  that  human  motive.";  and  att;-Tide"=  are 
n'^t  readi'y  amenable  to  the  leels'atire 
pTtcess 

It  15  true  that  chnnpe  mn  be  nccompll'^hed 
by  fcrce  so  long  a?  that  f'Tce  1?  npplied  con- 
ttnuf^usly 

B  .::  it  Is  eqtth'.'.y  t.ite  thr.t  la.^tlng  change 
for  the  better  cnme*  from  the  inside  of  man 
o^it  — nf^t  from  the  nutside  In. 

True  progress  In  the  area  of  hTiman  rela- 
ti'^np  car  be  achieved  only  t"  the  deeree  that 
the  inherent  Individuality  of  human  per?' u- 
Rlity  Is  voluntarily  Ftiblimated  to  the  com- 
mon good. 

To  Ignore  that  factor  as  ?r>mc  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  Party  w\.nild  have  uf  do  Is  to 
Invite  chaos. 

Th  ./tr.i.'^  Jefferson  reccgr.ized  that  fart 
when  he  wrote  In  the  Dcclarattpn  of  Inde- 
I^e:,dc:.ve  that  pcvemment  should  derive  Its 
Juft  p<->wer8  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned 

Oeorge  Mrwon  reooer.tzed  that  fact  by  pro- 


i-i 


viui 


in 


.e  ^iii  aiiU  lj;.h  amendments  that 
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all  powers  not  Bpecifl:'a;:y  delegated  to  the 
National  Government  would  be  reserved  to 
the  States  and  the  people. 

Andrew  Jarfeson  rec<:)gnlzed  that  f;ict  In 
declaring  In  his  farewell  address  that  "the 
Constitution  cannot  be  m.untained.  nor  the 
Union  preserved,  In  opposition  to  public 
feeling,  by  the  mere  extension  of  the  coercive 
powers  confided  to  the  Federal  Government  '" 

That  rusiged  warrior  and  dedicated  man  of 
the  people  who  brotight  to  the  Democratic 
Party  a  fuller  reali'ati_n  of  JeSersonlan  prin- 
ciples so  eloquently  and  forcefully  stated  the 
point  I  would  make  that  I  would  like  to 
borrow  from  his  words  to  ciw  S'>. 

Declared    he 

"In  a  country  so  extensive  as  the  United 
States,  and  with  pursuits  so  varied,  the  In- 
ternal regulations  of  the  several  States  must 
frequently  differ  fr:m  one  another  In  Im- 
portant particulars;  and  this  difference  Is 
unavoidably  Increased  by  the  varying  prin- 
ciples up-.n  which  the  American  Colo- 
nies were  originally  planted:  principles 
which  had  tak-=-n  deep  root  In  their 
Bocial  relations  before  the  Revolution,  and, 
therefore,  ol'  necessity,  influencing  their  pol- 
icy since  they  becnme  free  and  Independent 
States  But  each  State  has  the  unquestion- 
able right  to  regulate  it.s  own  Internal  con- 
cerns according  to  its  own  pleasure:  and 
while  It  dees  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
the  people  of  other  States,  or  the  rights  of 
the  Union,  every  SUte  must  be  the  sole  Judge 
of  the  measures  proper  to  secure  the  safety 
of  Its  citizens  and  promote  their  happiness 
and  all  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
other  States  to  cast  odium  upon  their  Insti- 
tutions, and  all  mea.sures  calculated  to  dis- 
turb their  rights  of  pr  -perty.  or  put  In  Jeop- 
ardy their  peace  and  internal  tranquillity,  are 
In  direct  opposlticn  to  the  spirit  in  which 
the  Union  was  formed  and  may  c-ndanger  Its 
safety. 

"Motives  of  philanthropy  may  be  assigned 
for  this  unwarrantable  luterfereuce.  and 
weak  men  may  persuade  themselves  for  a 
moment  that  thfy  are  laboring  In  the  cause 
of  humanity,  and  asserting  the  rights  of  the 
human  race:  but  everyone,  upon  sober  reflec- 
tioa.  will  see  that  nothing  but  mischief  can 
come  from  these  improper  assaults  upon  the 
feelings  and  rights  of  others  Rest  assured 
that  the  men  found  busy  m  this  work  of  dis- 
cord are  not  worthy  of  y^ur  confidence  and 
deserve  your  strongest  reprobation." 

Andrew  Jackson  s  Farewell  Address  consti- 
tutes perhaps  the  most  masterful  statement 
of  Democratic  philosophy  ever  written  and 
the  Democratic  Pcirty  In  preparing  to  meet 
the  electorate  next  year  would  do  well  to  heed 
Its  admonitions. 

If  I  were  delivering  the  keynote  address  at 
the  Democratic  Nati^jnai  Conventi.ji.  :.^>.xt 
July,  I  would  be  sorely  tempted  to  read  i*  -o 
the  delegates  in  full. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  effective  way  to 
emphasize  the  inconsistency  of  those  who 
would  claim  the  name  of  the  party  of  Jack- 
son on  the  one  hand  while  on  the  other 
hand  espousing  programs  and  policies  *h:ch 
profane  everything  for  which  that  great  and 
noble  Democrat  stood 

The  American  people  are  looking  hope- 
fully and  prayerfully  to  the  DenvKrati- 
Party  to  offer  them  a  way  out  of  the  ci.Ms'er 
of  the  present  Republican  administrQ-i   ; 

They  demonstrated  at  the  polls  l.i.ir  y,>  vr 
thttt  they  &r«  ready  to  give  their  bui:  ..a  •  , 
the  Democratic  Purty  if  u  will  but  otTer 
thrm  something  better  snd  respond  re.i..«- 
tically  nnd  vlgoniusJy  to  ih»  challeiinje  t  i 
le«d  the  cuumry  to  re*t»\r*d  uppanui.iiy 
»i>U   freediun  fi\r  the  inrtividviui 

The  pr»«04vi  »<tn\lnlstr«»tioi\  ))l^s  fAin^O  ii.o 
AM\eric*n  t>e«.^ple  on  e\»rv  u-nw 

Ii  hAS  f*Ued  »«  mrtintniu  'uu   nrti|»\nii  d*. 
f»u««   jHvsuu-*   mut    h<««    WW    u«    >ii  ,1  «|,  .1,^,1 
»«   me»i   either   the   \i\t^\   txx    ww   vu    iiio 
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It  has  failed  to  stabilize  the  Nation's 
econorr  y  and  to  restore  reason  to  Federal 
spend!]. g  and  taxing  policies. 

It  nc  t  only  has  failed  the  farmers  of  the 
Nation  but  also  has  been  callously  Indiffer- 
ent   to    their    v^rsenlng   plight. 

It  has  failfed  to  uphold  constitutional 
government  and  has  instead  embraced  the 
philosophy  of  Judicial  and  executive  usurpa- 
tion of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
States  iind  their  citizens. 

This  administration  has  been  one  of 
waste,  extravagance,  special  privilege,  high 
Interes:  rates,  high  taxes,  runaway  Inflation, 
tight  rioney   and   mounting  debt. 

What  It  has  given  the  American  people 
has  be<?n  a  far  cry  from  the  high-sounding 
promises  which  Its  candidates  made  to  them 
during  the   so-called   crusade  of    1952 

The  \merlcan  people  are  no  longer  fooled 
by  an  administration  and  a  party  which 
come  to  tiiem  with  the  voice  of  Jacob  and 
the  ha:ids  of  Esau. 

Americans  are  weary  of  bearing  the  bur- 
dens of  a  national  government  which  has 
ceased  to  be  their  servant. 

Amei  leans  are  weary  of  tolerating  the 
regimentation  of  a  sprawling  bureaucracy 
which  has  ceased  to  be  responsive  to  their 
will. 

Americans  are  weary  of  countenancing  the 
extravagances  of  global  planners  who  have 
no  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  people 
here  at  home. 

Americans  are  weary  of  listening  to  the 
empty  promises  of  false  prophets  who  cry 
peace  when  there  Is  no  peace  and  plenty 
when  there  Is  no  plenty. 

Americans  are  restive  under  the  yoke  of 
oppressive  tnxes  and  Irresponsible  Govern- 
ment .spending  which  are  destroying  the 
economy  of  this  country. 

Americans  are  frustrated  by  Judicial  and 
ex-'cutlve  dictation  which  is  robbing  them 
and  their  children  of  their  heritage  of 
freedom. 

From  the  mall  which  I  receive  from  all 
sections  of  the  Nation  I  am  convinced  that 
the  average  citizen  la  gravely  concerned, 
about  the  present  course  being  followed  by 
our  National  Government  and  the  conse- 
quences of  following  It  to  its  ultimate  con- 
clusion 

I  am  convinced  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  people  wants  to 
see  the  Federal  budget  balanced  and  the 
Nation'!!  economy  stabilized. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  people  wants  the 
United  States  to  cease  doing  for  people  In 
other  countries  what  It  either  Is  unable  or 
unwilling  to  do  for  our  own  citizens  here 
at   homi;. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  people  wants  the 
Federal  Government  to  confine  Its  activities 
to  those  areas  reserved  to  it  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  leave  the  management  of  all 
other  matters  to  local  people  on  the  local 
level. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  people  wants 
above  all  else  for  the  U'^ited  States  to  be 
m.vcle  militarily  and  economically  secure 
ar.-i  f  r  themselves  to  be  left  alone  to  run 
•iv  r  own  affairs  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
tiiesr  own  labor, 

The  future  of  the  Democratic  Party  will 
depend  directly  upon  Us  ability  to  trsns- 
U'^  those  desires  Into  posUlve  action  snd 
thvt  action  In  turn  Into  concr«t«  d««<la. 

The  futurt  of  the  United  Stat««  may  well 
dtiiend  upon  how  ths  Democratic  Paviy 
r«>*i>nnds  to  that  rhwUeime 

I'he  Kind  of  prtHtrttm  which  thr  .Mnrti,  .is 
pr.    .10    wi>n»    luul   ex;^«><•t   ..f    the    iWiu>.  •  ..•  ,r 

|>>Mv     Mi<<    rrvrrt<,|    I'l,.  ,»,.,.   JcfTri,,.n     ,i     h,. 

ni  -<     ill       I     \\tw\     Mhll  ran 

*"'■"•'•     '    •       '  »«%«.  r%i.k.  •..    ,  j. .. 


Iltlcal:  peace,  commerce  and  honest  friend- 
ship with  all  nations — entangling  alliances 
with  none:  the  support  of  the  State  govern- 
ments In  all  their  rights,  as  the  most  com- 
petent administrations  for  our  domestic 
concern.**,  and  the  surest  bulwarks  against 
antlrepubllcan  tendencies:  and  the 
preservation  of  the  General  Government  in 
Its  whole  constitutional  vigour,  as  the  sheet 
anchor  of  otir  peace  at  home  and  safety 
abroad  " 

Such  a  prorram  Is  one  on  which  all 
Americans  of  all  States  and  regions  could 
agree  and  which  all  Americans  regardless 
of  their  place  of  refcldence  could  whole- 
heartedly support. 

Such  a  program  Is  one  which  could  unify 
the  Democratic  Party  and  make  It  an  in- 
vincible instrument  of  the  people's  will  un- 
paralleled In  oiir  history. 

Such  a  program  Is  one  which  would  guar- 
antee a  Democratic  administration  In  the 
White  House  not  only  In  1961  but  also  for 
as  long  as  the  party  adhered  to  It. 

I  would  like  to  hope,  my  fellow  Demo- 
crats, that  the  party  of  Jefterson  will  adopt 
the  program  of  Jefferson  as  Its  1960  platform. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  your  sentiments  when 
I  say  that  we  Democrats  o.  the  South  shall 
spare  no  effort  In  seeking  that  end. 


Senator  Lyndon  Johnion  Showi  the  Way 
to  Reiponsible  Leadcrihip 


EXTENSION  OF  RKMARK.S 

'■r 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

i      N  »  A      Y    '  R  K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPhK    FN- ATIVES 

Thursday,  January  7,  I960 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  aa  we 
stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  session, 
a  new  year  and  an  uncertain  new 
decade,  we  search  the  political  horizon 
for  a  strong  ship  of  state  to  guide  us 
through  this  decisive  period. 

It  Is.  therefore,  a  very  happy  privilege 
for  me  to  be  able  to  introduce  for  the 
permanent  record  of  the  Congress,  a 
historymaking  speech  by  Senate  ma- 
jority leader.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  made 
at  the  annual  citizens  awards  dinner  of 
the  nationalities  division  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  In 
Philadelphia  on  November  29,   1959 

Every  American  should  read  this 
speech  because  It  charts  the  course 
which  this  country  must  follow  if  it  is 
to  retain  the  leadership  of  the  world. 

The  ovation  which  followed  Senator 
Johnson's  address,  made  to  representa- 
tives of  evei-y  minority  group  in  the 
land,  was  thunderous  and  the  words  he 
uttered  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  were  privileged  to  hear  him 

Senator  Johnson  should  not  be  stig- 
matiaed  aa  carrying  the  banr.cr  nf  any 
particular  State  or  terrltor>'  Wlien  he 
speaka.  he  tpeaka  for  and  on  brhu'.r  of 
our  treat  Nation  and  for  that  it<ttson  he 
•njoya,  aa  niaiority  Icmin  of  the  hitfheai 
lecUli*;  .•  i>.Hiv  ,r,  M-.r  r'ntiir  world,  ihp 
*'"'i'-  1'  '■  .'  >':,.>',.,>  \k\\i-\  rrprr^riU 
'■■•  '  '  '■'■'  .'  '  -i;  p^^pulntloiv.  Both 
^ '■'■'■■  '■  •  ■  '  ;»!.  1  lNi-;.l.l'r,»iui  irCO*!nl»t» 
'■  "  '  '  ''  '  '•  I'  ■■'>'...'  N'  n•^ll^t•t  hi.t  ludyj- 
">'  '•'  '•'■■  !  ^^m!>.,  <•  l,„<i  couiivur  All  thf 
'"''•'  '"•  ui-iu-nivU  U\w\  hit  \*Min\ 
'     '        ■     hPOfU 
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I  recall  one  vivid  example  of  his 
humanity  for  all  men.  In  a  segregated 
hotel  in  Houston.  Tex  .  Senator  Johnson 
threatened  to  stay  away  from  a  dirmcr 
in  his  own  honor  if  Ncfjro  ticketholders 
were  refu.sed  admission.  His  firm  in- 
sistence wa^  responsible  for  the  break- 
ing of  precedent  in  that  city.  This  and 
many  other  incidents  have  caused  him 
to  be  labeled  in  the  South  as  a  Roosevelt 
liberal  I  know  Senator  Johnson  is 
proud  of  that  label  because  he  was  in- 
strumental in  placing  on  the  statute 
books  most  cf  the  great  liberal  legislation 
sponsored  by  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion. 

In  fact,  the  record  w  ill  show  that  with- 
out his  drive,  without  his  leadership, 
none  of  the  legislation  so  vigorously 
supported  by  northern  Congressmen 
could  ever  hiive  become  law. 

Senator  Johnson  Ls  a  genuine  and  not 
a  fair-weathier  friend  of  labor,  with  a 
real  sense  of  the  national  interest.  It 
was  he  who  masterminded  the  original 
Kennedy-Er,'in  labor  bill  through  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  89  to  1.  Had  that 
biU  been  accepted  by  the  House,  it  is 
now  conced€<l  by  all  labor  leaders,  it 
would  have  been  much  more  beneficial 
to  labor. 

Senator  Johnson  has  also  assured  me 
that  he  will  lead  in  the  passage  of  im- 
proved minunum  wage  and  civil-rights 
legislation  during  ttiis  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  question  has  oftpn  beon  n<;ked. 
"Why  doesn't  Senator  Johnson  travel 
around  the  country,  or  the  world  for 
that  matter,  ivs  other  Senators  do?  "  The 
answer  is  siir.ple — as  majority  leader  he 
has  to  be  in  Wasliington  to  guide  legis- 
lation. This  is  his  job  and  the  reason 
he  was  elected  majority  leader. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  indeed  be  un- 
fortunate for  the  American  people  if  the 
full  dynamic  ability  of  this  great  states- 
man should  be  restrained  merely  be- 
cause of  his  place  of  bL-th.  It  is  my 
hope  that  diring  the  volatile  sixties  be- 
fore us.  the  imchallenged  leader  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  will  be 
drafted  to  greater  service  on  behalf  of 
our  Nation. 

The  text  of  Senator  Johnson's  address 
Ls  as  follows: 

Aonaiss  bt  S«nat«  MAjoarrT  LaAon  Ltwdon 
B.  Johnson.  Citizins  Awards  Dinnkb 
NATiONALrrnw  Divkion,  D«moc«atic  Na- 
tion ai.  CoMMrrrnt.  Phu^adelphia  Pa  No- 
29,   liJ59 


TOM.     msUK     IB     aCSI^KStBILITT 

I  am  proud--as  I  know  you  are — that  we 
live  in  a  land  where  we  can  hold  to  our  own 
origins  without  our  origins  being  held 
against  us  I  nm  proud  to  be  a  member  of 
R  party  that  opens  its  d^rs  to  all  men— 
and  closM  Its  h<art  to  none 

Tonight  we  rac't  in  the  Urtn.c  ;.'  thu* 
party. 

^  W»  *r«  drawc  logether  i.,  \  by  spaclal  In- 
%tr«sts  In  wh«n>  we  camr  f;  n,  but  hy  ovrr- 
rldlng  tnteresu  In  \»>uTt:  »r  .ur  k  .iif-  mi, 
frw  n^en    a*   Anerii.ui.-i    i.;.ii   m   1>oiiuhi«u 


r    s;'    tirtv*    n>v,,\    fj,.|,,    t},r 


>*     t    d       will       \\\,tr       \U       i'>   -I.T         K    'Vrt        «r 


universal  freedom.     Or  we  shall — topeiher 

turn  down  the  road  toward  universal  slaven.-. 

In  the  lS50"s  the  world  has  stoi-.d  at  a 
stalemate 

In  the  1960  s  Uie  w  rid  Will  sUi.d  no 
longer. 

The  world  wiU  choose. 

The  world  will  move. 

Free  men  will  be  the  movers — or  they 
wiU  be  moved  aside.  That  Is  the  choice: 
clear,  simple,  final.  The  decision  the  world 
reaches  In  this  next  decade  wUl  decide  the 
century.  That  decision  must  be  won  by 
free  men. 

THE    LIADDISHIP    WF    orrFR 

The  decision  will  turn  on  one  thing: 
leadership. 

Either  the  world  will  choose  the  leadership 
we  offer. 

Or  the  world  will  chooee  the  leadership 
communism  provides. 

In  this  next  decade,  our  capacity  for  lead- 
ership will  be  as  vital  as  our  capacity  for 
arms.  The  strategies  of  leaderrhip  will  be 
more  Important  than  the  strategies  of  the 
battlefield.  This  Is  precisely  ♦.he  area  wh^re 
we  are  challenged  today — by  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev personally  and  by  all  the  energy  of 
the  Communist  world. 

CUB    rtsponsi 

What  is  to  be  our  response' 

How  Is  America  to  lead  as  America  must 
lead? 

We  cannot  lead  by  waggling  our  finger 
under  the  nose  of  the  world  and  arguing  our 
cause  with  angry  words.  We  cannot  lead 
by  wringing  our  hands  and  biting  our  nails 
and  agonising  over  the  decline  of  America's 
character.  We  cannot  lead  by  busying  our- 
selves with  divisions  of  race  or  religion  or 
birth  or  occupatloa. 

America  has  the  strength  to  keep  its 
composure. 

America  has  the  charactrr  to  Justify  its 
confidence. 

And  America  has  the  capacity  and  com- 
monsense  to  perfect  the  unity  of  Its  people 

If  America  Is  to  lead.  America  must  speak 
from  the  bottom  of  Its  heart  and  not  from 
the  top  of  Its  head. 

The  language  of  world  leartrr.thlp  !.<:  the 
language  of  the  heart.  Th^  is  »iiat  n.oves 
men.    This  Is  what  leads. 

THK  BOAD  TO   AMERICA 

Let  us  look  back  for  a  moment — back 
along  the  road  that  has  brought  us  together 
In  this  assembly  tonight.  Up  that  road 
to  America— over  the  past  140  years — have 
come  40  million  men  and  women. 

Forty  million  men  and  women  have  sur- 
rendered what  the  human  spirit  surrenders 
most  reluctantly  to  come  here.  Forty  mU- 
llon  gave  up  birthplace,  homeland,  famUy 
to  cross  the  seas  to  America. 

What  moved  these  millions? 

What  led  them  to  America? 

They    were  moved   by   their  dreams 

And  they  were  led  to  America  by  fuith 
that  here  those  dreams  had  pr-unise  u.' 
fulfillment. 

Those  two  facts  should  bt  f.xed  in  co: 
minds  and  in  our  pullcib* 

THl  IMUUMa   or   THl    WOR'.J) 

Wo  forrf  1'   n«  '^' 'xrr^'\'.   !r.  rr.  -v. i'. g  men  a.s 
their   drf.n^"     \:  >  ;r    y  "pf  •>     \\\t\:    ^•(■ar!.:!.g8 
No  spp<  h     .*.:-   ■-.-•A   tTr.-n   him   rver    been    so 
•T'lif   ;      !ri,  1  •  u-  P- nrr  n.^n  ni  the  pr'  mlse 
(>f   f'.,',  >-  <■•  I    fir   t!;M»f   drpRms   and   hoj)e» 

ai.(t      IT,     ;  I;  "     L'f 

"  ^"  :  '  '  ••>  t  leftd  Kow  Amrrliun*  nmn 
\nMlrr»u.iHi  n  c  drrnm*  df  the  WwrUl  tual 
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H<?re — In  An-.enca — we  have  lived  during  the 
postwar  years  4  t;:rit-s  better  than  the 
Europeans.  5  times  better  than  the  Rus- 
slans.  9  times  better  th.'^n  the  peoples  of 
Latin  America,  20  times  better  than  the 
African.    30    times    better    than    the    Asian. 

Half  the  worklngmen  of  the  world  take 
home  less  In  a  year  than  our  workers — in 
many  Instances— may  take  home  In  2  weeks. 
CAN  wa  ArroRo  oca  naKAAis* 

Yet  with  all  this  wealth — all  this  advan- 
tage— our  national  leadership  today  tells  the 
world  that  Americans  cannot  afiord  their 
dreams 

That  leadersh.p  j  eads  i.'^:p»^verishrr.er.t 
amid  plenty. 

That  leadership  sirr.als  stop  to  America 
Just  as  the  world  a.'^p.res  to  go. 

That  leaderrhip  argues  that  we  cannot 
meet  the  r.c^'ds  dI  our  F>e<jple  for  houses,  the 
needs  of  our  young  for  education,  the  needs 
of  our  aged  for  dignity  and  decency 

America  may  be  imderstood  bv  the  read- 
ers of  the  financial  pages— but 'Amencii  is 
not  undovtood  by  the  world. 

THE    STATIC    AMERICA? 

The  party  which  holds  the  Executive  po- 
sition has  cut  the  people's  dreams  out  of  the 
budget  of  Its  concerns.  C:.  t:ir  edge  of  the 
century's  moct  dynamic  aeai'  thev  have 
embarked    upon    a    c.urse    w:.     ;,    ca;.    only 

lead  to  a  static  America — a  st^iUt  ec;.  jniy ■ 

a  static  Nation 

Some  men  say  there  is  no  is.'^Me 

I  say  there^  has  never  bee.-,  a  greater 
Issue. 

Freedom  is  a  road  to  travel — not  a  park- 
ing lot.  America  must  net  s-t  r^  --.ist  as  the 
world  is  beginning  to  mc  ve.  li  ,A.n-.erica  Is 
to  move  the  world,  America  itself  .i:ut;  nijve. 
Or  else  America  will  be  moved  aside. 

MOVING    AMSRICA    FXJEW  ARD 

Throofhout  the  history  of  the  national 
parties,  the  Democratic  Party  has  been  the 
party  that  has  moved  Amerlra  foruard.  This 
is  the  role  to  which  we  shall  continue  to 
dedicate  our  efforts. 

Twenty-five  years  ape  the  people  of  this 
Nation  began  the  most  dramatic  movement 
forward  that  history  has  yet  tr  ftee. 

At  the  helm  of  tiie  Nation  stood  a  great 
American  who  had  the  heart  to  be  re- 
sponsive and  the  courage  to  be  responsible- 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Fifteen  years  ago— at  the  end  of  a  great 
war — that  forward  momentum  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  was  sustained  and  carried  upward 
to  new  heights. 

Once  again,  at  the  helm  of  the  Nation, 
stood  a  great  American  who  had  the  r~ur- 
age  to  be  responsible — Harry  S    Trumar.. 

A    PrTTER    PZM, 

Tcxlav  once  rri'^rp  we  s'ar.d  nt  a  moment 
when  America  can  move  forward  to  heights 
we  have  ne-.  er  aita.i.ed  he'.^ze  or  sink  U.ck 
to  depths  we  have  ne\er  kr.c^wn. 

The  opporuinlty   is  curs 

The  moment  has  0'>me  .'or  the  D*-rr!'->- 
cratlc  Party  to  offer  the  people  of  America 
ard  tlie  peop.e  o.'  uie  wond  h  better  de.*; 

The  pe,>]  ;e  of  America  ai.d  the  world  wai.t 
pcMc  \\t  shall  work  fur  the  sucngth  to 
sfcv.re  tliut  ptiice  wiUi  hoiior  tuid  w.ihout 
fear 

Tlie  pcKiple  of  AmerlcJk  live  under  a  Cuu- 
slUuiioa  W©  nhtt.;  work  wiilunu  hnviij*- 
t.on  wiihuul  vuji.p.unUM:  i',>  Mxure  ftu  *vary 
Amwiiun    hu   ixiiu-VJt  uUuiml    rijjhi*    Ui    full 

'ri>r    n«-.ipl«>    ikf    An^rric*    w»n»    Iuhum    Utt 

pn.>anv4ti  Utt  Uiwr  nUiiu««  h«M^m>  toi  vJirir 
lKHlt(M>  aiui  MUtOAVU^«  fvn  vh»U  l«kti>«ia  W» 
•h.ui  w\»»«  u»  tM«>UUM\  a  iKvlrty  ahd  au 
»»A»«i.»i»n    Kt»a    a    tl«>viM^t\itM>ia    fu>«»    whlv-h 

U\^*     Utllk|r«     Will     n«W     ill     tttvkr*     ifr|.(SvnMi 

niTHJutie, 
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mSEDOM    MrST    HAVE    A    FLOOR 

The  peoples  of  the  wor;d  yparn  In  their 
beaxis  as  we  have  yearned  We  sh;'!!  heed 
tho»e  yearnings.  We  shall  commit  our- 
selves— m  this  decade  of  comml'.ment-- to 
the  leadership  of  an  effective  world  order  '.u 
which  there  is  a  parity  of  dignity  and  oppi.r- 
tunlty  for  ail  men  who  would  be  frte 

Freedom  must  have  a  floor  on  whi-h  fre« 
men  can  stand  together  as  they  reach  for 
the  heavens  in  this  age  of  space. 

We  speak  simply  because  this  is  the  lan- 
guage the  hearts  of  the  world  understand. 

I  want  to  read  to  you  a  report  I  have  re- 
ceived from  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
young  Senators  and  outstanding  young 
Americans  I  know— Ed  Muskie  of  Maine. 
Senator  Mlskie  s  father  came  to  this  coun- 
try from  Poland  This  fall  Senator  Muskie 
went  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  to  seek  out 
the  village  of  his  father's  boyhood. 

This  i.s  what  he  wrote  of  the  people  he 
found  there  in  that  land  which  has  so  long 
burned  with  flames  of  liberty. 

"It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  the  economic 
circumstances  of  the  people  In  that  little 
village — the  bareness  of  their  lives.  They 
have  no  meat:  they  stand  In  line  for  bread. 
Their  diet  appears  to  consist  of  potatoes  and 
cabbages.  The  m  mthlv  wage  Is  roughly 
equivalent  to  $10  to  $20;  their  personal 
possessions  almost  unbelievably  meager. 
This  Is  indeed  the  saddest  part  of  Poland. 
But  for  my  fathers  dream  of  freedom  and 
opportunity,  this  would  be  my  life — the  life 
of  my  children  " 

This  Is  the  world  we  live  in 

This  is  the  world  we  nrist  lead  toward 
freed  im. 

The  issue  for  1960 — the  issue  for  our 
times — Is  respon-^lbillty  The  American  peo- 
ple are  responsible  people  They  know  re- 
sponsibility when  they  see  It.  They  will 
choose  responsibility  when  it  is  offered.  That 
is  what  the  Democratic  Party  has  offered. 
That  Is  what  the  Democratic  Party  must 
continue  to  ofler. 

Some  say  that  respon.^ibihty  will  not  win. 

I  say  to  you  that  in  these  times  nothing 
but  responsibility  will  win  — for  nothing  less 
is  worthy  of  us  as  free  men.  as  Americans, 
and  as  DemocraLs. 


Our  Challenge  for  1960 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  7,  lySO 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  follow- 
ing IS  the  annual  message  which  I  de- 
livered to  my  constituents,  Sunday,  Jan- 
uary 3,  over  station  WIND: 

Ox'^  Ch^llfnge  for  1960 
Thank  you— next  Wednesday  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  86th  Congress  wi::'  reo^  i.vene  In 
Washington  and  for  the  next  6  months 
efforts  w.ll  be  made  to  translate  Into  law  the 
soundm^^s  which  most  Members  of  Congre.ss 
garnered  from  their  constituents  during  the 
14-week  recess  In  a  sense,  this  will  be  a 
rather  historic  session  If  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  it  will  be  the  first  time  Congress 
will  assemble  In  the  new  decade  of  the  1960s 
But  there  are  other  reasons  why  this  session 
could  become  historic.  We  as  a  free  people 
In  the  United  States— through  our  Repre- 
sentatives In  Congress — must  attempt  to 
strengthen  our  traditional  formula  of  free- 
dom and  well-being  at  a  time  when  the  sur- 
face     of      the      world      Is      stirring,      when 


en'ire  continents  are  surging,  when  time 
itself  is  being  telescoped  Everywhere 
throughout  the  world  there  Is  movement; 
awakened  hopes — new  horizons.  And  all  of 
ti'.is  springs  from  the  knowledge,  no  longer 
subject  to  suppression,  that  human  life 
should  mean  more  than  a  deadening  sub- 
sistence. The  time  bomb  of  human  ex- 
pectancy is  loudly  ticking.  Those  who  close 
their  ears  to  It  shall  have  them  rudely 
opened  by  Its  explosion. 

It  is  neither  my  purpose  this  evening  to 
be  an  alarmist  on  the  one  hand  nor  an  Ig- 
noble quiescent  on  the  other.  Rather,  I 
should  like  to  discuss  with  you  briefly  this 
evening  on  "Congressional  Report."  the 
problems  which  confront  our  Nation  and 
the  world  as  we  begin  this  new  decade  of 
the  1960"s.  I  am  certain  that  many  of  you 
may  have  mentioned  some  of  these  problems 
as  you  toasted  In  the  new  year  yesterday. 
But  I  am  equally  certain  that  many  of  you, 
more  comfortable  than  ever  In  your  day- 
to-day  existence,  have  not  given  them  even 
a  fleeting  thought.  In  my  brief  career  as 
a  Representative  In  Congress.  I  have  found 
that  many  people  are  anxious  to  discuss  the 
great  challenge  which  lies  ahead,  if  America 
is  to  survive  as  a  republic — governed  by 
free  people.  But  I  have  also  found  that 
many  of  our  citizens  do  not  want  to  face 
up  to  reality — do  not  want  to  hear  anything 
which  may  In  the  slightest  disturb  the  placid 
calm  of  their  very  comfortable  existence. 
Paradoxically,  after  spending  the  last  3 
months  talking  to  thousands  of  people.  I 
have  a  feeling  that  the  ranks  of  this  second 
group  are  Increasing  at  an  alarming  rate. 
I've  found  that  many  of  our  citizens  want 
to  do  nothing  which  might  disturb  the 
status  quo.  This  Indeed  is  tragic.  For  it  Is 
my  firm  conviction  that  the  dynamics  of  a 
democracy  such  as  we  have,  and  which  has 
made  our  Nation  the  most  prosperous  In  the 
world,  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  relaxing 
when  the  entire  world  Is  on  the  move.  I 
am  deeply  concerned  about  the  widespread 
apathy— the  total  conformity — which  dic- 
tates the  spirit  of  so  many  of  our  people 
here  In  America  at  a  time  when  leaders 
throughout  the  world  are  Inspiring  their 
people  into  various  ventures — some  designed 
for  good  and,  unfortunately,  some  designed 
for  evil. 

Frequently,   however,   it   is   difficult  to   be 
frank  In  this  type  of  atmosphere.     I  should 
like    to    recall    for    you    an    ancient    legend 
about  the  Locrlans  in  Greece  who  reportedly 
gave  the  first  expression  to  free  speech,  but 
at  a  price  that  many  considered  too  costly. 
The    Locrlans    would    permit    any   person    to 
address   an   assembly   on   any  subject   he  or 
she  wished  but  under  one  condition.    A  rope 
was   placed   around   the  speaker's   neck   and 
If  the  audience  did  not  agree  with  what  he 
said,  he   was  promptly  hanged.     I  have  re- 
cited this  story   because  I  hasten   to  assure 
you.  that  as  a  Member  of  Congress  who  miast 
take    a    position    on    controversial    issues,    I 
frequently   understand   and   appreciate   how 
some   of   these   Locrlan   speakers   must   have 
felt    as    they    faced    their    audience.      While 
mllUons  of  Americans  can  very  easily  avoid 
the  fate  of  the  Locrlans  simply  by  not  en- 
gaging  In    the   debate  of  Issues  confronting 
our    Nation,   a   Member   of   Congress   cannot 
shirk    this   responsibility.     I  should   like   to 
assure  you  there  U  no  more  lonely  place  In 
the  world  than  In  the  well  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  Senate  when  a  Mem- 
ber   of    Congress    must    stand    up    and    be 
counted  by  casting  either  a  "yea"  or  "nay- 
vote  on  a  controversial  Issue.     For  you  see 
even  after  a  Congressman  has  listened  to  all 
of  the  arguments  pro  and  con  on  an  explo- 
sive   Issue;    even    after    he    has    read    al.    of 
the    editorial    comments;    studied    Jie    mall 
from  his  constituents;  1  eard  out  the  lobby- 
ists— he.  and  he  alone,  must  make  the  flnal 
decision    on    his    vote.      Because    the    world. 
and  our  own  Crovernment  in  It,  have  become 


so  fantastically  complicated.  I  can  aasure 
you  that  a  Congrewman's  final  decision  fre- 
quently  Is  a  most  difficult  one  to  make. 

I  shall  not  go  Into  detailed  analysis  of 
the  fifties  which  we  laid  to  rest  only  yes- 
terday and  which  In  my  own  humble  opinion 
were  to  a  great  extent  unproductive.  I 
would  rather  address  the  limited  time  I  have 
this  evening  to  the  problem  which  we  aa 
Americans  must  resolve  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble during  the  1960's  if  we  are  to  survive  as 
a  nation.  It  is  my  very  firm  conviction  that 
overshadowing  all  else  is  the  gjreat  challerge 
that  we  as  Americans  must  face  In  dealing 
with   the   growing   menace  of   International 

communism.     Bluntly   stated,    you    and    I 

and    millions  of   other  Americana   like   us 

must  decide  whether  we  shall  have  the 
courage  to  stand  up  against  the  spread  of 
International  communism  or  whether  we 
shall  Idly  sit  back  and  wait— like  the  ancient 
Chinese  who  never  did  find  a  way  to  deal 
with  the  locust — until  It  devours  us.  As 
VB.  News  &  World  Report  pointed  out  In  a 
leading  article  lost  week,  at  some  time,  not 
many  years  from  now.  the  American  people 
are  likely  to  be  offered  this  choice:  sur- 
render or  fight  a  nuclear  war.  And.  the 
article  points  out,  the  way  things  are  polng. 
the  United  SUtes  could  lose  that  war. 
What  Is  the  basis  for  this  pessiml-'m  at  a  time 
when  optimism  appears  to  be  bursting  out 
on  all  sides  and  world  leaders  are  talking  of 
peace  and  disarmament?  Three  reports  pre- 
pared by  Americans  whose  entire  lives  have 
been  devoted  to  studying  the  powerful  forces 
at  work  In  the  world— reports  prepared  for 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee — 
may  give  us  a  partial  answer.  The  first  re- 
port was  prepared  by  a  research  group  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University;  a  second  report 
was  prepared  by  the  Stanford  Research  Insti- 
tute, and  a  third  by  experts  operating  under 
the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund.  Add  to  this 
the  views  of  highly  Informed  Government 
officials  and  these  conclusions  emerge: 

(1)  The  United  SUtes  Is  now  open  and 
rulnerable  to  a  direct  attack  by  nuclear 
missiles  and  this  country's  vulnerability  u 
steadily    Increasing. 

(2)  There  can  be  no  guaranteed  security 
In  the  world  when  rival  systems  of  govern- 
ment exist,  each  possessing  the  means  of 
mass  nuclear  destruction.  As  more  nations 
develop  their  own  nuclear  devices,  the  horror 
of  nuclear  war  may  prove  no  deterrent  if  a 
showdown  comes;  Just  as  poesesslon  of 
poison  gas  by  both  the  Western  Powers  and 
Nazi  Germany  proved  no  deterrent  to  World 
War  II. 

(3)  The  Indisputable  trend  In  the  world 
today  is  toward  dominance  In  the  world  by 
a  single  power.  Let  there  be  no  mistaking 
of  Khrxishchev'B  beguiling  smile  for  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  work  out  the  problems  of  the 
world.  For  those  who  might  be  tempted 
toward  those  conclusions,  let  me  remind 
them  that  International  communism  has 
made  fantastic  gains  In  72  nations  of  the 
world  In  the  last  decade  and  that  the  Com- 
munist Party— even  though  operating  from 
the  sewers  of  the  underground.  Is  more  pow- 
erful and  effective  In  America  today  than  at 
any  time  In  the  history  of  our  Nation.  My 
basis  for  this  statement  is  a  recent  report 
Issued  by  the  head  of  our  own  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  J  Edgar  Hoover. 

(4)  As  US.  News  it  World  Report  points 
out,  the  United  States,  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  was  In  a  position  to  assume  world 
domination.  That  opportunity  was  rejected. 
The  United  States,  ever  since,  has  been  re- 
treating gradually  from  one  position  after 
another.  Soviet  Russia,  on  the  other  hand, 
U  demonstrating  a  determination  to  rule  the 
world.  At  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Russia 
was  prostrate.  Today,  only  15  years  later, 
she  Is  able  to  challenge  America.  There  Is 
no  precedent  in  world  history  of  such  a  re- 
versal of  positions  of  nations  In  such  a  abort 
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time.  This  Russian  success  breeds  Russian 
confidence  and  streuglhens  Russian  determi- 
nation to  push  ahead.  There  are  those 
among  us  who  still  cling  to  the  naive  belief 
that  an  uprising  In  Russia  may  reverse  this 
threat,  but  on  tiie  basis  of  best  available  in- 
formation which  I  have  received  In  Washing- 
ton, such  a  move  is  highly  doubtful.  Forty 
years  of  Communist  tyranny  in  the  Soviet 
Union  have  destroyed  any  possibility  of  re- 
volt among  the  Russian  people  and  today 
they  stand  firmly  behind  their  leadership. 
In  tragic  contrast,  compare  how  badly  di- 
vided is  the  free  world  on  its  own  alms.  The 
suggestion  In  ParU  last  week  by  the  heads 
of  state  that  a  series  of  conferences  be  held 
with  the  Soviet  rulers  should  make  It  clear 
to  all  of  us  tliat  the  leaders  of  the  free  world 
are  unable  to  agree  on  their  alms  and.  in 
effect,  they  will  let  Khrushchev  suggest  the 
flnal  decision  at  the  summit. 

Finally.  No.  5.  Soviet  Russia,  because  of 
her  gains,  while  the  United  SUtes  and  her 
allies  draw  back  under  a  policy  of  peace  at 
any  price.  Is  tilting  the  balance  of  power 
steadily  in  her  own  direction.  When  the 
tilt  appears  to  Russia's  rulers  to  be  decisive, 
she  then  will  be  tempted  to  offer  the  United 
SUtes  the  fateful  choice — surrender  or  fight 
a  nuclear  war.  TTiere  undoubtedly  will  be 
much  testing  of  strength  and  alarms — such 
u  the  Berlin  crisis — before  the  flnal  show- 
down comes 

My  most  bitter  Indictment  of  the  past 
decade  Is  that  the  constant  threat  of  nu- 
clear destruction — used  so  effectively  by  the 
Communists  and  also,  unwittingly,  by  many 
decent  Americans — has  become  a  form  of 
nuclear  blackmail  This  2d  session  of  the 
86th  Congress  will  have  to  put  our  Na- 
tion's entire  foreign  policy  under  a  scruti- 
nizing sp>otllght  and  see  whether  we  have 
the  wisdom  and  courage  to  find  an  answer. 
I  know  this:  the  free  world  has  always  won 
when  It  had  the  courage  to  stand  up  for  Its 
traditional  faith  In  the  truth  of  human  free- 
dom and  Justice  It  is  my  firm  conviction 
that  the  unprecedented  reception  given  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  on  his  recent  tour  of  11 
nations  In  Eurc^e  and  the  Middle  East  was 
a  manifestation  of  how  deeply  the  people 
of  these  nations  rely  on  the  United  States 
to  provide  courageous  leadership  in  the 
struggle  with  Inurnatlonal  communism  If 
we  as  Americans  can  only  accept  the  doc- 
trine that  there  Is  vastly  more  vigor  In  de- 
fending a  right  rather  than  fighting  a  wrong. 
we  shall  destroy  Khrushchev's  hopes  for 
world  domination.  Lamenubly,  however.  I 
fear  that  the  formulators  of  our  foreign 
policy  have  already  written  off  the  captive 
nations  of  E^urope — Estonia,  Lithuania.  Lat- 
via. Poland.  Hungary.  Bulgaria.  Rurnanla, 
and  East  Germany — as  belonging  to  the  So- 
viet sphere  of  Influence  even  though  the 
announcement  has  not  been  made  official. 
Khrushchev  and  his  followers,  I  am  cerUln, 
will  retreat  only  when  we  make  the  libera- 
tion of  these  enslaved  nations  the  corner- 
stone of  our  foreign  policy. 

There  are  many  domestic  issues  which  we 
Americans  must  face  ap  to  if  we  are  to  ful- 
fill the  real  meaning  of  democracy.  This 
session  of  Congress  will  have  to  deal  with 
legislation  which  will  give  America  the  edu- 
cational tools  with  which  to  wage  Intellec- 
tual war  against  the  Soviet  Union.  I  believe 
passage  of  the  Federal  aid  to  education  bill  Is 
a  must  on  our  agenda  when  we  reconvene. 
We  will  have  to  deal  with  nationwide  strikes 
so  that  our  economy  can  meet  the  growing 
challenge  of  foreign  trade  but  here  again  we 
are  faced  with  the  great  problem  of  trying 
to  avoid  nationwide  work  stoppages  without 
destroying  the  collective  bargaining  rights 
of  the  American  businessman  or  the  Ameri- 
can worker.  In  this  next  session  we  must 
attempt  to  rewrite  our  archaic  Ux  structure 
so  that  there  will  be  a  more  equiuble  dis- 
tribution of  fiscal  responsibilities  by  elim- 
inating many  of  the  Ux  loopholes  now  in 
existence;    we   will   have   to   meet   the  ever- 


increasing  need  of  adequate  medical  and  hos- 
plUl  care  for  our  senior  citizens;  we  will 
have  to  help  our  great  cities — including  Chi- 
cago— rebuild  the  core  of  their  metropolis 
so  that  dead  property  now  considered  un- 
productive slums  can  l)e  placed  back  on  the 
Ux  rolls.  In  my  own  11th  Congressional 
District  on  Chicago's  Northwest  Side,  thou- 
sands of  homeowners  are  paying  excessive 
real-esUte  uxes  because  the  city  now  col- 
lects little  If  any  Ux  yield  from  the  slum 
areas  of  the  city;  we  must  in  this  session 
produce  effective  farm  legislation  which  will 
end  the  national  scandal  under  which  we 
are  spending  $6  billion  annually  for  farm 
supi>ort  programs  and  Anally  we  must  pro- 
duce a  budget  which  will  eliminate  deficit 
spending.  This  Is  the  great  challenge  for 
the  2d  session  of  the  86th  Congress. 

In  closing  may  I  again  thank  station 
WIND  for  making  this  time  available  and  to 
assure  all  of  you  that  not  only  I  but  every 
Member  of  Congress  shall  direct  his  efforts 
in  this  next  session  toward  meeting  the 
great  challenge  facing  America.  I  will  be 
most  grateful,  however.  If  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  send  me  your  own  views  on  the 
problems  I  have  discussed  addressing  your 
letter  to  Congressman  Roman  C  Pttcinski, 
nth  District  of  IlllnoU.  Washington,  DC. 
May  I  Uke  this  opportunity  to  wish  you  all 
a  very  happy,  healthy,  and  prosperous  new 
year. 


Parity   in   Politics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  H.  RAY 

I  N  }  V.   V  <  R  K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  7.  1960 

Mr.  RAY,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad  to 
present  to  the  readers  of  the  Record  a 
thoughtful  and  constructive  address  de- 
hvered  by  the  Honorable  John  W. 
Byrnes,  Republican  of  Wisconsin,  be- 
fore the  American  Farm  Bureau  Feder- 
ation at  its  meeting  in  Chicago,  111  ,  on 
December  16,  1959: 

PAErrr  in  Politics 

(Address  of  Representative  John  W   Btrnes. 
Republican     of      Wisconsin,      before      the 
American    Farm    Bureau    Federation,   Chi- 
cago. 111..  December   16,  1959) 
I  would   like   to  point  out  this  morning 
what  I  believe  are  some  alarming  develop- 
ments In  our  national  Internal  life  and  to 
suggest  the  role  that  you  can  play  in  help- 
ing our  Nation  to  meet  these  challenges. 

As  I  do  so,  I  hope  I  can  avoid  either  the 
undue  optimism  of  a  Pollyanna  or  the  un- 
warranted pyesslmism  of  a  modern  Cassan- 
dra. Rather.  I  hope  to  approach  my  theme 
with  the  attitude  a  modern  farmer  goes 
about  his  business,  bringing  to  my  task  the 
same  practical  outlook,  the  same  careful 
weighing  of  assets  and  liabilities  find  the 
same  refusal  to  be  governed  by  either  false 
hope  or  fearful  gloom. 

At  the  start,  I  should  make  clear  that  I 
am  basically  an  optimist.  In  Ipe  past  few 
months.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
travel  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land 
and,  once  again,  I  was  reassured  by  what  I 
saw.  We  live  in  a  marvelous  country.  As 
one  leaves  the  hothouse  atmosphere  of 
Washington  and  goes  out  among  the  people, 
one  cannot  help  but  be  deeply  Impressed  by 
the  basic  strength  of  our  country.  That 
strength  Is  reflected  In  our  abundant  re- 
sources, In  their  dynamic  development,  and. 
above  all.  In  our  energetic,  freedom-lo\ing 
and  God-fearing  people. 


I  have  no  fear  for  th«  future  of  such  a 
nation  and  such  a  people.  I  believe  they 
can  meet  and  conquer  any  problem  once  they 
luidersund  the  nature  of  the  problem  and 
Its  significance. 

It  is  in  this  area,  the  area  of  recognizing 
our  problems,  of  understanding  them  and  of 
choosing  the  right  solutions,  that  we  lace 
our  greatest  challenge,  and  It  is  here  where 
my  basic  feeling  of  optimism  is  tempered 
by  a  few  jj^agging  doubts.  They  are  brought 
on  by  a  number  of  warning  signals  in  our 
economic  and  political  life  which  we  cannot 
afford  to  Ignore  any  more  than  can  the 
farmer  when  he  finds  the  first  evidence  of 
disease  In  his  livestock. 

As  a  prospering,  highly  developed  nation, 
we  face  the  same  danger  which  has  con- 
fronted every  successful  nation  or  civiliza- 
tion since  history  began.  Our  danger  is 
that,  as  we  enjoy  our  strength  and  prosper- 
ity, we  neglect,  and  thus  weaken,  those  very 
institutions  and  principles  which  made  us 
strong  and  prosperous  and  free.  Otir  dan- 
ger lies  In  complacency,  selfishness,  igno- 
rance, and   irresponsibility. 

And,  while  my  message  today  is  that  It  need 
not  happen  here,  let  us  not  delude  ourselves. 
It  can  happen  here.  Just  because  in  our 
lifetime  we  have  seen  our  Nation  move  from 
one  plateau  to  the  other,  each  higher  than 
the  last,  until  we  now  sUnd  the  greatest 
Nation  In  the  world,  let  us  not  think  that 
we  cannot  fall. 

I  have  often  thought  that  perhaps  the  first 
thing  which  should  be  taught  in  the  civics 
and  political  science  courses  in  our  schools 
is  the  story  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  The  story  of  a  nation  which 
became  the  undisputed  ruler  of  the  world 
and  then  collapsed  so  utterly  and  so  com- 
pletely that  it  plunged  the  civilized  world 
into  darkness  for  centuries,  should  be 
studied  by  every  .\merlcan. 

We  would  learn  that  Just  because  an 
economy  and  a  civilization  rises  to  spectac- 
ular heights  Is  no  reason  It  is  going  to  sUy 
there. 

We  would  learn  that  stupidity,  selfishness, 
and  Ignorance  on  the  part  of  tiie  population 
and  Its  rulers  can  bring  on  not  Just  a  tem- 
porary reversal  but  a  collapse  so  complete 
as  to  wii>e  out  the  whole  structure  with  all  of 
Its  accompllshment.s.  The  Roman  Empire 
collapsed  because  It  became  rotten  within. 
It  became  rotten  because  the  people  and 
the  government  failed  to  preserve  those 
virtues  which  had  led  to  Its  strength  and 
because  Its  citizens  refused  to  apply  any  re- 
straint to  their  demands  upon  the  govern- 
ment. Literally,  the  Roman  Empire  tore  It- 
self to  pieces  through  the  weakness  and 
demagoguery  of  It*  rulers  and  the  enormous 
burden  of  expenses  they  Incurred  In  meeting 
the  demands  of  a  citizenry  which  forget  the 
public  Interest  In  its  selfish  fight  for  the 
fruits  of  national  prosperity. 

The  comparison  between  our  Nation  and 
the  Roman  Empire  is  not  a  perfect  one.  but 
we  cannot  Ignore  the  warning  signals  which 
are  flying  today. 

As  a  nation,  in  spite  of  the  heaviest  Ux 
burden  in  Its  history,  we  appear  to  be  con- 
stitutionally unable  to  restrain  our  expendi- 
tures below  the  level  of  our  Income.  We 
have  balanced  our  budget  (lived  within  our 
income  as  a  government)  in  only  5  out  of 
the  last  29  years.  We  appear  unable  to  re- 
duce our  tremendous  national  debt  which 
now  stands  at  $290  billion.  Interest  on  that 
debt  alone  amounts  to  $9  billion  dollars  each 
year  which  is  more  than  our  toUl  annual 
exp>endltures  for  every  purpose  only  20 
years  ago.  As  a  result  of  this  profligacy  with 
our  national  wealth,  coupled  with  the 
selfish  demands  of  the  more  highly  organized 
segments  of  our  economy,  we  are  fighting  a 
losing  battle  against  inffation.  The  cc>st  of 
goods  and  services  is  going  up.  The  value 
of  our  money  Is  going  down  In  that  strug- 
gle the  victims  are  those  who  are  leait   able 
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to  protect  themselves.  Including  the  farniers 
of  our  Nation.  We  are  witnessing,  as  one 
result  of  inflation,  a  flow  of  gold  from  our 
coimtry  which  haa  not  yet  become  a  flood 
but  which  carries  grave  implications  for  the 
future  stability  of  our  currency  and  con- 
fidence in  It. 

These  results,  however,  grave  though  thev 
may  be,  are  but  the  symptoms  of  what  I 
belieTe  to  b«  a  far  more  serious  defect  in  our 
national  life.  I  refer  to  the  gro^r.g  tend- 
ency of  our  people,  encouraged  by  dema- 
gogs who««  only  principle  Is  a  lu.st  for 
power,  to  tak«  the  easy  way  out  We  know. 
each  of  us  In  our  own  hearts  and  minds,  that 
the  right  way  U  not  always  the  easy  way  and 
that  no  nation  which  ha«  con-^lstently  takpn 
the  path  of  lea«t  resistance.  Including  the 
Roman  Empire,  has  ever  survived  The  ea-iy 
way.  If  It  Is  the  wrong  way.  leads  only  to  the 
misery  of  retraced  steps  or  the  finality  of  d..s- 
a«ter.  Yet.  what  are  our  constantly  recur- 
ring deflclte,  which  Is  our  huge  debt,  what 
la  our  Infiated  currency — If  they  are  not  the 
symptoms  of  a  people  and  a  nation  which 
have  fallen  Into  the  habit  of  taking  the  easy 
way  out? 

The  hard  way.  we  know,  is  to  rely  on  our 
own  Individual  Initiative  and  self -reliance  f  t 
the  solution  of  our  problems.  The  e.vsy  way 
Is  to  pass  these  problems  on  to  governmen:. 
The  easy  way  Is  for  the  local  unlt^  to  pass 
them  on  to  the  State  government  and  for 
the  State  goverr.ment,  in  turn,  to  pa^  them 
on  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Too  many  of  our  politicians  and  se'.f- 
appolnted  leaders  seem  to  find  It  politically 
expedient  to  suggest  that  the  solution  to  any 
problem  should  rest  on  government.  And 
no  politician  has  found  it  difficult,  '->r  has  lost 
any  votes,  by  suggesting  that  the  solution 
for  any  State  or  local  problem  waj  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  National  Government. 
How  simple  and  easy  It  Is  to  shift  responsi- 
bility to  government.  It  la  also  much  less 
risky,  from  the  politicians'  point  of  view,  to 
remove  a  problem  from  the  careful  scrutiny 
of  the  folks  bark  h-me  and  d  imp  it  m  the 
legislative  pit  of  the  National  Congress  where 
Its  costs,  complexities  and  wa.^te  are  hidden 
In  a  multitude  of  other  Federal  activities. 

This  Is  the  easy  way  to  avoid  respon.'slblUty. 
This  Is  the  path  which  our  pei.^ple  are  being 
encouraged  to  take  by  those  who  think  more 
of  the  next  election  than  they  do  of  the  next 
generation. 

If  y  ju  think  I  overstate  the  case,  examine 
the  proposals  tha*  are  being  advocated  dally 
for  the  solutl.jn  of  moe:  of  our  problems. 
Pass  a  Federal  law,  create  a  new  agency, 
appropriate  bllii  ^ns.  That  ends  the  problem. 
Let   me  give  you  one  concrete   example. 

In  my  book,  and  I  confess  I  may  be  old 
fashioned.  It  la  the  respoasibiiity  of  each 
citizen,  either  as  an  Individual  or  banded  to- 
gether with  others  in  a  local  community,  to 
take  care  of  his  personal  refuse  In  a  manner 
which  will  not  endanger  the  welfare  of  his 
neighbors.  At  one  time.  In  this  Nation  of 
ours,  we  felt  it  was  the  responsibility  of  local 
units  of  government  to  dispose  of  sewage 
created  by  their  own  citizens.  This  was  a 
basic,  es  enual  function  of  the  local  govern- 
ment. That  is  no  longer  true.  Those  who 
prefer  the  ea.«y  way  have  won  out  and  the 
National  Governm.ent,  along  with  the  multi- 
tude of  other  problems  confronting  It,  In- 
cluding the  very  survival  of  the  Nation,  now 
has  been  given  the  J  -b  of  helping  to  build 
local  sewage  pian-.s.  It  will  shortly  be  cost- 
ing the  Federal  Government  over  $100  mil- 
lion a  year 

It  Is  not  a  que.v'iun  of  the  need  fir  the 
program  or  project  We  all  rec  <uizi-.  f..,r 
ex.<im.ple,  t!ie  necesity  for  tre.rme;;-  of  .sew- 
age and  the  need  for  preserving  ur  water 
resources  and  prrtectin:?  tiieir  i  .-.i;...:iess. 
The  tragedy  l.s  that  we  have  s  i^ounibed  to 
what  we  have  been  led  to  tiiii.k  13  t.oe  easy 
way  of  meetlr.^  a  recognized  need  The 
demagog  has  no  difficulty  In  selling  us  on 
the  idea  of  using  Federal  funds,  which  Inci- 


dentally must  be  txirr:iwed  by  a  bankrupt 
Government.  !n  prpfpr''nre  to  raising  the 
funds  locally,  p.'  bi'ri.v  throMgh  Increased 
taxes.  There  haa  been  spread  across  our 
land  the  Idea  that  there  la  some  magic  In 
Federal  money  and  that  Its  supply  Is  some- 
how unlimited  The  demagog  Is  not  con- 
cerned with  the  true  facts  of  our  precarious 
fiscal  pcjsitl.Tn  He  is  Interested  only  In 
providing  painless  benefits  for  his  greater 
glory. 

The  demagog,  and  those  like  hlrn  have 
also  discovered  t'nat  it  is  easier  to  Influence 
one  legLslative  h-^dy.  the  Federal  Congress, 
than  It  Is  50  State  legislatures  or  Ihcrusands 
of  local  g  ivernlMg  bodies.  He  knuws  the 
National  Government  Is  further  away  from 
the  clcwe  scrutiny  of  the  people  He  knows 
he  can  bring  to  bear  on  the  National  Legis- 
lature the  heavy  influence  of  powerful  pres- 
sure groups.  It  Is  no  colnciden  -e  that  one  of 
the  reasons  which  the  so-called  liberal  ad- 
vances I  but  generally  on  the  quiet  t  for  Fed- 
eral inter\e-:t:  n  is  the  rural  Influence  in  the 
State  legislature's  which  tend  to  look  upon 
his  grandiose  schemes  with  healthy  skepti- 
cism. 

The  net  result  of  deluding  ourselves  Into 
believing  that  the  easy  way  can  safely  be 
traveled  is  i.  t  .i.one  the  flnanclal  and  flscal 
diiScultles  It  Inevitably  creates.  In  the 
process,  we  not  only  weaken  our  basic  eco- 
U'^nv.c  strength  through  lavish  and  uncon- 
tr-llabie  expenditures,  but  we  weaken  our- 
selves as  Individuals  and  we  weaken  our 
local  and  State  governments.  Weakness  and 
lack  of  power  Is  the  Invariable  consequence 
of  the  constant  sloughing  off  of  responsibility 
to  someone  else.  If  we  choose  to  lose  those 
attributes  of  self-reliance  which  made  our 
Nation  great,  and  If  we  choose  to  make  flg- 
ureheads  of  our  local  governments  whose 
function,  under  our  constitutional  form  of 
government  la  to  help  preserve  our  Indi- 
vidual liberties,  then  we  have  laid  the  basis 
for  the  complete  concentration  of  power  in 
the  Federal  Government  and  Its  Inevitable 
corruption  Into  absolute  tyranny. 

We  observe  the  same  trend— the  trend 
toward  the  easy  way  out — In  other  fields.  It 
is  perhaps  most  apparent  In  the  one  In 
which  you  are  primarily  Interested — agri- 
culture It  takes  the  form  of  seeking  easy 
political  solutions  for  tough  economic  prob- 
lems. It  Is  embodied  In  the  successful  effort 
of  the  demagog  to  convince  us  that  we 
can  safely  substitute  for  the  rigors  of  the 
marketplace  the  rocklngchair  complacency 
of  governmental  guarantees. 

In  agriculture,  we  have  so  entangled  In 
politics  the  economic  problems  which  con- 
front our  farmers  that  I  often  despair  that 
we  will  ever  unravel  the  mess  which  has 
been  created.  We  have  gone  so  far  In  the 
direction  of  political  Intervention  that  the 
main  poUtlcal  effort  la  no  longer  directed 
toward  the  solution  of  the  agricultural  prob- 
lem. It  Is  aimed  at  achieving  the  maximum 
political  benefit  In  partisan  politics. 

We  have,  for  example,  urgent  and  critical 
problems  In  the  field  of  agriculture  which 
should  be  acted  upon  during  the  next  ses- 
sion cf  Congress.  Yet,  it  would  be  a  brave 
man  who  would  predict  to  you  today  that 
any  concrete  legislation  will  be  written  Into 
law  In  the  election  year  of  1960.  When  the 
people  of  this  Nation  embarked  upon  polit- 
ical sclutloris  for  the  problems  of  agricul- 
ture, 1-  was  truly  a  sorry  day  for  the  Amer- 
ican f.irmer.  No  longer  Is  the  farmer  his 
own  mister.  He  Is  Instead  either  the  bene- 
ficiary or  the  victim  of  political  decisions 
over  which  he  has  less  and  less  control. 

I  do  I  ot  mean  to  give  the  impression  that 
I  believf?  government  should  play  no  role  In 
the  de^elopment  and  maintenance  of  a 
sound  agricultural  economy.  The  power  of 
government.  If  wisely  used,  can  assist  and 
should  assist  in  the  orderly  marketing  of  ag- 
ricultural products  by  providing  protection 
against  radical  changes  In  the  market  place. 


This,  I  believe,  was  the  original  conception 
of  the  price  support  program.  We  have 
moved  far  from  that  concept  and  we  have 
been  led  by  those  who  maintained  that 
there  was  an  easy  way  to  agricultural  pros- 
perity. If  support  at  orderly  marketing  lev- 
els can  be  Justified,  they  told  us,  why  not 
move  on  to  ever  higher  levels?  Let  us  dis- 
regard any  self-restraint.  Let  us  substitute 
government  guarantees  for  the  working  of 
the  cruel  market  place,  they  said,  and  their 
plea  was  again  successful.  The  test  of  the 
successful  farm  politician  then  became  which 
could  offer  the  higher  price  supports  and 
the  test  of  the  successful  political  party  was 
Its  ability  to  fasten  the  blame  for  the  In- 
evitable cycle  of  rigid  supports,  price -de- 
pressing surpluses  and  price  collaphe  upoo 
Its  poUtlcal  opponents. 

With    the    bankruptcy    of    the    high    prire 
support    program,    the    demagogs     are     nuw 
seeking   another   easy   way  out.     The    latest 
solution    proposed   by    the   Ooremor   of   01, e 
of  our   greatest  agricultural  States,    is   sim- 
plicity  Itself.     He   suggests   that    we   simply 
Ignore  the  market  place  entirely  and   guar- 
antee each  farmer  a  minimum  Income.     Let 
me  warn  you  that  all  the  demagogs  are  not 
holding  political  office.    There  are  some  who 
have  found   their  way   Into  leadership  In   a 
certain    farm   organization   with   which   jrou 
are  acquainted.     They  are  urging  the  same 
thing    but   camouflaged    under    such    high- 
sounding     names     as     "compensation     pay- 
ments." "deficiency  payments."  "stabilization 
payments,"  "equalization  payments."  etc     If 
some    kind    of    Income    guarantee    program 
should  be  adopted,  and  It  Is  being  seriously 
considered   by   important    forces   within   the 
party    which  controls  our    National   Legisla- 
ture, then  I  can  easily  predict  the  next  polit- 
ical contest.    It  win  take  the  form  of  seeing 
which  candidate  In  the  farm  areas  can  prom- 
ise the  highest  minimum  Income.    The  other 
side  of  the  coin  Is.  of  course,  that  It  may  also 
take  the  form  of  candidates  from  the  urban 
areas   engaged   in  a  contest  as  to   who  can 
promise  the   lowest  mlnimvim  farm   Income. 
In   a   nation  where   a   vast   majority   of   the 
population  lives  In  urban  areas,  you  can  guess 
where  this  will  leave  the  American  farmer. 
I  wish  I  could  stand  here  today  and  tell 
you  I  had  an  easy  answer  to  the  problems 
which  confront    American   agriculture.     In- 
stead I  must  say  I  believe  there  Is  no  ea.sy 
aruswer.     Before  we  get  out  of   the  mess  we 
are   now   In,  we   have  a  long,   hard  road   to 
travel  and.  before  we  can  even  begin  to  travel 
that  road,  we  must  come  to  the  realisation 
that  the  adjixstment  will  be  difficult  and  that 
It  cannot   be  made   If  political   rather  than 
economic   considerations   are   going   to   con- 
tinue to  dominate  and  dictate  our  decisions. 
I  have  spoken  pessimistically  of  the  various 
aspects    of    what    I    have    described    as    the 
tendency  of  a  prosperous  and  successful  peo- 
ple to  rest  on  their  oars,   to  avoid  difficult 
decisions,  and  to  take  the  easy  way  out   of 
their   difficulties.     I    have  spoken   of    it    in 
terms  of  our   flscal  dlflBcultles.   in   terms   of 
its  dangers  to  our  liberties  and.  speclflcaliy, 
In  terms  of  Its  relationship  to  the  problem 
In  which  you  are  primarily  Interested.    I  have 
suggested  that  a  continuation  of  this  trend 
to  its  logical  conclusion  can  only  lead  to  the 
collapse  of  our  Nation.    I  have  said  this  col- 
laj>se  Is  possible,  and  I  call  to  your  attention. 
as  another  reminder,  the  work  of  the  British 
historian.  Toynbee,  whose  study  led  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  of  the  26  major  civiliza- 
tions In  world  history.  16  are  now  dead  and 
burled    and    the    remaining    10    are    rapidly 
losing  their  character. 

But  early  In  my  remarks.  I  said  I  was  an 
optimist,  that  I  had  great  faith  In  the  basic 
strength  of  our  Nation  and  that,  while  It 
can  happen  here.  It  need  not  happen  here. 
Whether  It  does  or  doesn't  depends  on  you 
and  me  and  every  citizen  In  this  land.  It  la 
up  to  us  to  determine  whether  we  will  con- 
tinue to  forever  adopt  the  easy  solution,  the 
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expedient  answer  and  the  least  distasteful 
course  of  action,  or  whether  we  will  pursue 
the  right  course,  the  sound  solution  and  the 
Intelligent  program  regardless  of  how  diffi- 
cult they  may  first  appear  to  be. 

beveral  centuries  ago,  the  Italian  poet. 
Dante,  put  It  this  way:  "The  hottest  places 
In  hell  are  reserved  for  those  who.  in  a  pe- 
riod of  moral  crisis,  maintain  their  neutral- 
ity." My  plea  to  you  today,  as  leaders  In  a 
great  national  farm  organization.  Is  to  dis- 
card your  neutrality  In  this  period  of  moral 
crisis  and  to  enlist  In  the  fight  to  preserve 
our  Nation  and  Its  Inntltutlons. 

But  I  would  be  derelict  In  my  duty  If  I 
merely  stunmoned  you  to  battle  and  left  It 
at  that  Certainly,  you  are  entitled  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  struggle  and 
to  my  Ideas  as  to  the  kind  of  strategy  and 
tactics  which  mujtt  be  employed  by  those 
who  choose  to  flght  for  the  right  rather  than 
the  easy  way. 

When  I  speak  of  a  summons  to  battle.  let 
me  make  clear  what  I  mean.  I  call  upon 
you,  as  Individual  leaders  in  your  communi- 
ties and  In  agriculture,  and  call  upon  your 
great  organization  to  take  part,  with  en- 
thusiasm, with  courage,  and  with  determina- 
tion. In  the  political  life  of  our  Nation.  I 
do  not  refer  to  political  theorizing  or  polite 
discussions  on  a  high  plane  amongst  your- 
selves; I  refer  to  the  down-to-earth,  back- 
breaking  Job  of  nominating  and  electing 
candidates  to  political  office.  I  refer  to  the 
only  kind  of  political  action  which  has  any 
meaning  If  we  are  to  reverse  the  trend  I 
have  descrlt>ed  today.  I  refer  to  the  defeat 
of  those  who  oppose  everything  for  which 
you  stand  through  the  victory  of  those  who 
will  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  you  on 
behalf  of  th«;  principles  which  brought  great- 
ness to  America. 

I    can    give    you    one    word    of    encourage- 
ment   at    the    outset.     It    is    my    considered 
opinion,   as  one  who  has  spent  most  of  his 
life    In    American    pollUcs,    that   the   princi- 
ples of  government  In  which  you  believe  are 
held  by  a  majority  of  the  American  people. 
If  the  cause  of  commonsense  conservatism, 
with  Its  dynamic   urge  to  preserve  the  best 
American    Institutions,    has    suffered    In    re- 
cent  years,   It   has   not   been   because  of   any 
change  In  tlie   basic  philosophy  of  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans.     It  has  come  about  In- 
stead because  radicalism  and  the  proponents 
of  the  easy  way  have  done  a  vastly  better  Job 
of  mobilizing  their  strength  and  In  hammer- 
ing home  their  pomethlng-for-nothing   phi- 
losophy.    You  know  that  Is  so  without  my 
telling  you.     The  really  effective  political  ac- 
tion   groups    in    this    Nation    are    In    radical 
hands.     They  are  working  the  soil  which  pro- 
duces   the    most    abundant    harvest      They 
are  developing  and  electing  candidates  who 
will    promote   their   viewpoint.     The   radical 
farm  leader,  the  union  boss,  the  leftwlng  po- 
litical  leader,  have  all  developed  highly  ef- 
fective political  organizations  which  are  pro- 
ducing results  when  the  votes  are  counted. 
While  I  violently  disagree  with  their  philos- 
ophy    and     with     many    of     their    ruthless 
methods.  I  am  not  one  to  stand  on  the  side- 
lines and  criticize  their  activities.     Funda- 
mentally, th'?y  are  doing  what  every  citizen 
should  do  In  a  representative  republic.    They 
are  taking  ptrt  In  the  basic  process  of  repre- 
sentative government.     They  are  electing  of- 
ficeholders who  will  advance  their  views  and 
the  answer  to  this  activity  is  not  criticism. 
The  answer  to  radical  political  action  is  con- 
servative counteraction,  and   the  sooner  we 
realize  that  fact  the  sooner  we  can  restore 
the  balance  cf  power  In  our  Internal  politi- 
cal life. 

What  I  am  saying.  I  believe,  has  particular 
meaning  for  you  and  your  splendid  organi- 
zation. I  hold  you  in  high  regard,  but  I 
would  be  less  than  a  friend  If  I  did  not  ask 
you  frankly  today  whether  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  hiis  not.  In  the  cru- 
cial struggle  for  the  preservation  of  our  In- 
stitutions, taktn  the  easy  way  out  by  an  ex- 


cessive preoccupation  with  political  neu- 
trality? That  Is  a  question  which  every 
conservative  group  In  our  Nation  should  now 
be  asking  Itself. 

I  have  said  here  today,  and  I  know  It  Is  a 
basic  tenet  of  your  beliefs,  that  we  must  re- 
move the  agriculture  problem  from  politics. 
Yet,  I  frankly  tell  you  today  that  you  will 
never  get  politics  out  of  agriculture  until 
agriculture  gets  Into  politics  with  both  feet. 

Let  me  put  It  another  way — and  I  believe 
this  most  sincerely— the  farmer  must  get  Into 
I>olltlcs  to  get  politics  out  of  farming. 

We  hear  a  lot  sbout  parity.  There  is  cer- 
tainly a  lot  of  politics  In  parity  but  then 
there  is  also  such  a  thing  ixf  par.ty  in  poli- 
tics. 

Political  parity  cannot  t>e  achieved  by 
well-meaning  attempts  to  Influence  men 
who  have  already  been  elected  to  ofBce 
That  Is  the  easy  way.  but.  unfortunately,  like 
many  other  expedient  methods.  It  Just  does 
not  work  The  finest  feed  ever  produced 
win  not  sprout  if  It  is  sown  In  a  bed  of 
concrete.  Your  efforts  to  achieve  political 
parity  cannot  be  harvested  In  the  legisla- 
ture unless  you  have  prepared  the  soil  In 
the  precincts  at  home 

Frankly  those  who  believe  like  the  Farm 
Bureau  have  been  less  than  diligent  In  assur- 
ing that  they  and  their  views  maintained 
parity  In  politics,  and  the  battle  Is  being 
lost. 

Let  me  be  specific.  The  most  Important 
agricultural  bill  before  the  Congress  was 
the  omnibus  farm  bill.  H.R.  12954.  This  was 
opposed  by  the  Farm  Bureau.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  labeled  the  bill  an  "eco- 
nomic monstrosity."  Do  you  know  that  55 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  who  voted  In 
accord  with  the  policy  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
on  this  legislation  were  not  Members  of 
the  House  the  next  year.  Thafs  over  12 
percent  loss.  In  the  Senate  last  year  prob- 
ably the  most  Important  agriculture  bill  was 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  162  The  Farm 
Bureau  opp>osed  this  measure.  Of  those  sup- 
porting the  Farm  Bureau  position.  15  or  15 
percent  were  not  around  when  the  new 
Congress  convened  last  January.  Now,  I'm 
not  analyzing  the  reasons  these  Congress- 
men and  Senators  weren't  back.  Suffice  It 
to  say  that  they  weren't. 

If  you  think  the  vote  of  a  few  Congress- 
men or  a  couple  of  Senators  isn't  important, 
let  me  point  out  that  In  this  last  session, 
the  McClellan  amendment  providing  a  bill 
of  rights  for  labor  In  the  labor  bill  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  47  to  46  Only  1  vote 
difference  between  legislation  that  had  some 
meaning  as  against  a  gesture,  and  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  vote  on  sub- 
stituting the  Landrum-Grlffln  bill  for  the 
weak  committee  bill  was  201  to  229 — only 
28  votes  difference  between  an  effective  bill 
and  a  tap  on  the  wrist. 

But  let  me  get  back  to  my  point.  You  are 
losing  your  parity  In  politics. 

WTiat  is  called  for,  I  sincerely  believe,  is  a 
decision  on  your  part,  both  as  individuals 
and  as  members  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  to  re- 
nounce political  neutrality  during  elections 
and  to  bring  your  entire  Individual  and  or- 
ganizational strength  to  bear  on  behalf  of 
candidates  who  meet  your  rigid  specifica- 
tions of  honor  and  outlook. 

As  Individuals,  you  have  the  responsi- 
bility and  duty  to  become  actively  engaged 
In  partisan  politics.  I  am  not  here  as  a 
recruiter  for  the  Republican  Party,  although 
I  will  be  glad  to  take  membership  applica- 
tions at  the  door.  'What  I  am  saying  is  that 
you  cannot,  as  Individuals,  expect  to  achieve 
concrete  political  results  If  you  are  unwilling 
to  Join  and  work  for  the  party  of  your  choice. 
It  is  only  within  a  i>arty  that  you  can  help 
to  determine  party  policy,  help  select  can- 
didates for  party  nomination  and  work  for 
their  eventual  election.  It  Is  only  within  a 
FK)lltlcal  party  that  you  can  till  and  fertilize 
the  soil  which  will  produce  the  kind  of 
legislators    who    will,    for    example,    get    the 


farm  problem  out  of  politics  I  can  count 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  the  number  of 
farm  bureau  members  In  my  district  who  are 
working  actively  In  a  political  party  and 
the  same  goes  for  farm  bureau  leaders  in 
my  State.  Ii  this  Is  true  across  the  land, 
then  I  say  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  has 
no  complaint  when  it  finds  the  halls  of  our 
legislatures  slowly  fining  up  with  those 
whose  views  are  diametrically  opjx-iscd  to 
its  own. 

I  will  go  even  further  and  say  that  be- 
yond your  dear  call  to  duty  a*  ir.dp  louals 
your  federation.  If  It  hopes  to  b«>  effect  i\e  In 
promoting  lu  program,  must  t.ke  an  artive 
Interest,  as  an  organization,  in  the  n.n,, na- 
tion and  election  of  legislative  candidate*. 
You  can  deliberate  in  this  convention  and 
devise  the  finest  program  in  the  world  and 
all  of  your  efforts  will  go  for  naught  If  your 
organlzitlon  is  willing  to  stand  on  the  side- 
lines and  p>ermlt  the  election  of  leglfl.-iiors 
who  are  diametrically  opposed  to  your  basic 
philosophies.  The  day  has  long  since  passed 
when  you  can  confine  your  political  effort*  to 
education  after  the  elections  have  been  held. 
How.  I  ask  you.  can  even  the  most  efficient 
Washington  staff  sell  farm  bureau  philosophy 
to  a  Congressman  who  owes  his  allegiance  to 
Walter  Reuther  or  Jim  Patton?  I  think  your 
Washington  staff  has  been  doing  a  splendid 
Job  but  you  give  them  an  impossible  Job  If 
you  do  not  also  play  yotir  fullest  part  In  try- 
ing to  send  to  the  Congress  men  who  will 
work  with  your  Shumans,  Flemings,  Lynns, 
and  Trlggs,  rather  than  working  against 
them. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  yovir  organization 
become  the  farm  branch  of  one  of  our  po- 
litical parties.  I  hope,  however,  that  I  have 
made  It  crystal  clear  that  I  believe  your  or- 
ganization cannot  afford  to  be  neutral  In 
any  political  contest  where  one  candidate  Is 
for  and  the  other  against  everything  for 
which  you  stand.  Nor  Indeed,  do  I  see  much 
hope  for  America  If  our  best  citizens  and 
our  most  respected  groups  stand  smugly 
aside  while  the  real  struggle  is  being  fought 
and  permit  victory  by  default  for  those  whose 
policies  can  lead  only  to  the  collapse  of  our 
Nation.  r 

The  18th  century  British  statesman.  Ed- 
mund  Burke,  said:  'All  that  Is  necessary  for 
the  triumph  of  evil  is  that  good  men  do 
nothing"  He  also  said  that  "the  people 
never  give  up  their  liberties  but  under  some 
delusion."  The  gravest  danger  confronting 
our  Nation  today  is  that  the  people  delude 
themselves  into  believing  there  is  an  easy 
way  out  of  aU  their  difficulties.  The  triumph 
of  such  evil  can  only  come  about  If  good 
men  stand  Idly  by.  Let  It  never  be  said 
that  you  and  I  were  among  those  who,  In  a 
period  of  moral  crisis,  maintained  our 
neutrality  and  did  nothing. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF     NEW     YORK 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdop.  January  7 .  1960 

Mr  CELLER  Mr  Speaker,  in  the 
forthcoming  session  of  the  New  York 
Slate  Legislature,  efforts  will  a^am  be 
made  by  a  few  giant  New  York  City 
bajiks  to  amend  the  State  banking  law 
so  as  to  eliminate  the  State  branch  bank 
district  lines  that  have  safeguarded 
competitive  independent  banking  in  this 
Slate. 

A  concurrent  effort  will  be  made  by 
the  same  group  to  prevent  the  Ntw  York 
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Legislature  from  continuing  the  legisla- 
tive freeze  on  bank  holding  company  ex- 
pansion within  the  State. 

For  your  information  I  have  prepared 
a  statement  on  this  subject.  The  state- 
ment demonstrates  that  if  independent 
banking,  through  the  competition  of 
numerous  small  unit  banks,  is  to  be  pre- 
served in  New  York  State  and  a  monop- 
oly in  banking  avoided,  we  must  assure, 
one.  that  the  present  branch  bank  dis- 
trict lines  are  not  changed;  and,  tv.o, 
that  the  current  freeze  atjamst  the  ex- 
pansion of  bank  hold:ns  company  op- 
erations is  continued  I  do  hope  that 
you  will  find  this  statement  help'ul  in 
youi'  consideration  of  this  niusC  impor- 
tant problem. 

The  statement  follows: 

Statement  by  Represfnt'.t!'.  e  Fm.^nttel 
CrLLEH.  CHAniM\N  or  the  House  Com- 
MrrTEE  ON   TTiE    JrnicT\Rr,    U  S     House   ot 

RtPRESENTATIVES     OV     PRiPOSrD     CHANCE     IN 

New   York    State    Banking    Laws 

In,  recent  years  the  giant  New  York  City 
banks  annually  have  sought  to  amend  the 
law  and  eliminate  the  State  branch  bank 
district  lines  that  have  safeguarded  com- 
petitive Independent  banking  in  this  State. 
ETvery  year  these  big  city  banl^s  have  sought, 
thus  far  unsuccessfully,  authority  to  extend 
their  dominion  over  all  of  the  New  York 
State  banking  bu=lne:-3  They  try  to  do 
this  either  through  vaatly  expanded  branch 
banking  operatlon3,  or.  in  the  alternative, 
through  the  use  of  the  bank  holding  com- 
pany device  to  operate  by  means  of  a  multi- 
tude of   subsidiaries    throughout   the   State. 

It  is  certain  that  their  cffjris  will  be  re- 
peated In  the  coming  session.  Both  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  and  his  assistant.  G  Rus- 
sell Clark,  the  State  superintendent  of 
banks,  announced  shortly  after  tue  State 
senate  rejected  on  March  2\.  1359  last  year's 
omnibua  bank  bill,  that  bank  ieg.slation 
would  be  given  flrst  priority. 

Another  aspect  in  the  banking  picture  Is 
equally  Important.  The  current  freeze  on 
bank  holding  company  e.xpansion,  which 
the  New  York  Legislatu.'-e  has  l:rip.>aed  s.ace 
January  29,  1957,  Is  due  to  expire  on  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1960.  If  nothing  is  dime,  it  prompt 
actio*  is  not  taken,  the  l.tri^e  New  Yjrk 
City  banks  will  be  in  a  positiun.  through 
the  holding  compai.y  device,  to  swallow  up 
all  of   the  little   banks  In   the   State. 

In  nry  considered  Judgment  continunt;  >i\ 
of  Independent  bankini;  in  New  York  .^tate 
Is  dependent  uf>on  <  1  i  the  defeat  of  any 
bin  that  would  change  the  present  State 
branch  di.=,trict  lines,  and  i2i  the  pa.ssage 
of  a  bill  that  w  lulj  ext'^rui  tne  current 
legislative  freeae  on  oaiik  hoiduig  company 
expansion. 

BRANCH    BANK    DISTRICT    tlNES 

The  bankln?  system  of  New  Y...'k  State 
traditionally  has  relied  for  Its  vitality  on 
vigorous  competition  by  a  m\ilt!tude  of  In- 
dependent banks,  locally  organized,  locally 
financed,  and  locally  managed  Neverthe- 
less, there  his  been  in  rcc":.t  ye.irs  a  dis- 
cernible trend  in  New  Y  rk  ^:ate  toward 
concentration  of  the  banking  bu.siness  Into 
fewer  and  larger  hands.  Indeed,  in  N>w 
York  Ci'v.  the  four  largest  banks  n .  *•  con- 
trol over  60  percent  of  all  commercial  bank 
assets.  What  Is  m'-re,  the  two  largest — 
Chase  Manhatum  and  F:.-st  National  City — 
control  almost  42  percent  if  the  cl*y  s  bank- 
ing assets. 

Present  statutory  branch  b.mk  district 
lines  were  drawn  in  1934  in  the  shadow  of 
the  bank  holiday  In  order  to  arrest  undue 
concentration  of  banking  facilities.  The 
single  most  Important  reason  for  such  geo- 
graphical restrictlora  wt.s  to  prevent  banks 
with    head    offices    In    New    York    City    from 


establMhtng  branches  in  the  suburban  coun- 
ties of  Westchester  Nassau  and  Suffolk  and 
thus  to  prute-^t  indopeTident  unit  banks  out- 
side o  New  Y.irk  City  from  the  encroach- 
m.ent  of  the  giant  money  market  Institu- 
tions 1  x-f.tM  In  the  rl'tv 

In  aiditlon.  It  was  felt  that  control  and 
ownership  would  not  and  could  not  meet 
the  needs  of  the  community  as  efficiently  as 
locally  owned  and  operated  banks.  This  Is 
as  true  today  as  It  was  In  1934  when  the 
branch  bank  district  lines  were  first 
e-r  iblished. 

Owing  to  the  increase  in  concentration 
among  the  city's  banking  institutions  In  the 
past  2<i  years.  It  Is  even  more  Important  new 
to  guard  against  the  encroachment  that  the 
big  banks  desire.  Thore  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  that  If  g.ant  banks  In  New  York  City 
are  allowed  to  penetrate  Into  the  suburban 
areas,  the  small  unit  banks  there  would  be 
placed  In  far  greater  Jeopardy.  For  one 
thing,  their  means  of  competing  would  be 
hardly  comparable  to  those  available  to  their 
huge  :lty  rivals.  Indeed,  to  suppose  that 
entry  by  the  giant  financial  Institutions  of 
New  York  City  into  the  suburban  areas 
might  have  no  adver,;e  competitive  effect  on 
the  Independent  banks  located  In  these  areas 
Is  to  suppose  that  a  chkken  could  dance 
with  sn  elephant  and  come  out  unharmed. 
With  the  present  district  line  obliterated, 
the  suburban  banking  communities  would 
soon  be  transformed  Into  an  area  over- 
whelmingly dominated  by  a  few  large  city 
Institutions, 

Last  year  the  legislature  rejected  the  omni- 
bus b::nk  bill  which  would  have  obliterated 
the  branch  bank  district  llne«  between  New 
York  City  and  the  outlying  subiu-ban  areas 
of  Najaau.  Suffolk,  and  Westchester  Coun- 
ties. This  change  would  have  permitted 
branch  bank  expansion  throughout  the  en- 
tire ni;w  district.  It  is  essential  that  we  as- 
sure "hat  this  type  of  legislation  or  some 
similar  legislation  does  not  get  enacted  dur- 
ing the  next  session  of  the  State  legislature. 

EXPANSION     or    BANK     HOLDING    COMrANIE.S 

State  branch  bank  district  lines  can  also 
be  circumvented  and  their  safeguards  against 
banking  monopoly  destroyed  through  the 
use  of  the  bank  holding  company  device. 
Geographic  limitations  can  be  avoided  by  the 
slmpl>?  expedient  of  forming  a  holding  com- 
pany to  acquire  control  of  banks  throughout 
a  Sta'e  without  regard  to  district  lines. 

Thl?  whole  Issue  of  holding  company  rlr- 
'■'nmv'ntlon  of  branch  lines  came  dramat- 
ically to  life  In  New  York  State  when  the 
First  National  City  Bank  applied  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  for  permission  to  form 
the  largest  bank  holding  company  in  the  Na- 
tion Initial  objective  of  First  National  City 
was  to  acquire  control  of  the  County  Trust 
Co..  cf  White  Plains,  NY.,  the  dominant 
commercial  bank  In  Westchester  County. 
and  t  lus  pierce  the  branch  line  separating 
New  ■i'ork  City  and  Westchester.  In  short. 
throurh  the  device  of  forming  a  holding  com- 
pany, the  same  management  which  was  re- 
stricted In  Its  operation  under  a  bank  char- 
ter to  New  York  City,  sought  to  acquire  a 
unit  bank  In  another  district,  operate  It  In 
the  sa-ne  manner  a  branch  would  be  oper- 
ated, and  flout  the  expressed  will  of  the  leg- 
islative body  of  New  York  State  regarding 
the  establishment  of  banks.  Moreover, 
there  ras  every  prospect  that  the  J^rst  Na- 
tional City  Bank  plan  would  Initiate  a  chain 
reactloi  until  ultimately  a  handful  of  giant 
New  Y^rk  City  banks,  through  the  holding 
company  device,  would  be  In  control  of 
nearly  every  sizable  bank  In  the  State  of 
New  York  Success  of  the  plan  would  have 
meant  that  the  day  of  Independent  unit 
and  re?  lonal  banking  would  have  passed  and 
that  rroi.py  and  credit  In  New  York  State 
would  be  largely  r^n-rolled  by  a  few  gigantic 
banking   institutions. 

For  thp';e  rea.'son.s  I  testified  at  lenpith  be- 
fore th!  Federal  Reserve  Board  calling  atten- 


tion to  the  alarming  competitive  conse- 
quences of  the  proposal.  You  will  recall 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  after  hear- 
ing exhaustive  testimony  on  this  proposal 
by  ail  affected  parties,  concluded  that  ap- 
proval of  such  transaction  would  be  detri- 
mental to  competition  and  contrary  to  pub- 
lic interest. 

In  addition,  I  testified  In  the  early  part 
of  January  1957  before  the  State  of  New 
York  Joint  Legislative  Committee  To  R?vl»« 
the  Banking  Laws  and  pointed  out  the  ne- 
cessity of  amending  the  State's  banking  laws 
to  prohibit  any  bank  holding  company  from 
acquiring  In  the  future  any  bank  located 
outside  the  district  prescribed  for  branch 
banks. 

It  Is  gratifying  that  Governor  Harrlman 
and  the  New  York  Legislature  recognized  the 
threat  to  the  State  banking  structure  Im- 
plied m  the  First  National  City  plan  This 
was  evidenced  by  adoption  on  January  29. 
1957.  of  stopgap  legislation,  effective  until 
May  1.  1957,  prohibiting  any  bank  holding 
company  from  acquiring  a  bank  located  out- 
side the  branch  banking  district.  It  has 
been  reaffirmed  by  subsequent  legislative  ap- 
proval of  measures  extending  this  legisla- 
tion until  February  16,  1960. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  propoRsl 
to  expand  bank  holding  company  operation 
seeks  to  employ  an  Ingenious  device  to  ac- 
complish Indirectly  that  which  Is  prohib- 
ited by  the  State  In  establishing  branch  dis- 
trict lines  It  thus  effectively  dissolves  bank 
district   lines. 

It  Is  my  view  that  practically  speaking  a 
holding  company  system  Is  a  substitute  for 
a  branch  system  and  the  difference  between 
branch  banks  and  subsidiary  hHnks  in  a 
holding  company  system  Is  a  differenro  with- 
out a  distinction.  Bank  holding  company 
groups  and  branch  banking  sysien;*  b'th  ac- 
complish the  same  thlng^the  ripr<rs'.  'ii  of 
a  number  of  banking  units  under  one  con- 
trol and  management. 

You  win  recall  that  the  omnibus  bank  bill, 
which  the  legislature  rejected  last  year, 
would  have  established  two  bank  holding 
districts  in  the  State,  the  first  consisting  of 
New  York  City,  Long  Island,  and  Westchester 
and  Rockland  Counties,  the  second  of  the 
balance  of  the  State.  That  bill  would  hav« 
allowed  a  bank  holding  company  to  acqulr« 
banks  anywhere  within  the  district.  Be- 
yond that  the  bill  would  have  permitted  a 
holding  company  formed  by  a  bank  In  the 
second  district  to  acquire  banks  In  the  first 
district  If  the  flrst  district  banks  constituted 
45  percent  or  less  of  th"«  holding  company's 
total  assets. 

If  the  State  legislature  had  ratified  this 
bill,  as  Governor  Harrlman  previously  had 
stated,  on  November  20.  1956.  there  would 
have  been  "Ignited  what  may  be  the  greatest 
chain  reaction  In  recent  banking  history" 
the  effects  of  which  "will  go  to  the  very  roots 
of  the  entire  banking  structure  of  New  York 
State"  with  the  "distinct  possibility"  of  "con- 
centration of  banking  assets  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  Institutions" 

In  his  comments  on  a  holding  company 
propKJsal  similar  to  the  one  In  the  omnibus 
bank  bill.  Mr  George  A.  Mooney.  the  former 
superintendent  of  banks  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  had  this  to  say  cm  E>ecember  12.  1956: 

"The  very  existence  of  a  number  of  large 
bank  holding  companies  would  create  com- 
petition amongst  them  for  future  expansion 
In  other  communities.  If  the  many  unit 
banks  found  It  Impossible  to  resist  the  hold- 
ing company  movement,  we  could  expect  In 
short  order  a  heavy  concentration  of  banking 
assets,  facilities,  and  credit  in  a  handful  of 
giant  statewide  bank  holding  company  sys- 
tems." 

The  argument  has  been  advanced  that  If 
future  bank  holding  company  expansions  are 
to  be  limited  to  branch  district  lines,  the 
effect  would  be  to  create  a  monopoly  for  the 
Marine  Midland  banking  system.  I  am  not 
aware  that  this  system  constitutes  a  serious 


tlxraat  to  ttof  crwnp<rt;Uve  banking  system  o: 
New  York.  But  ll  Lhis  if.  or  e\en  uireatent 
to  be  the  ca«>*.  .r^iclauon  Umitinf;  bank  bo:..- 
Ing  company  .t.  ..^luon  to  branch  district?, 
could  v^-ell  te  made  appiicalilc  "-o  tiie  exut- 
Ing   Marine    Mul.and   ^ys'«m- 

The  fact  that  !>o  Kuch  siu'^rrstion  has  been 
made  gl\eR  nw  U)  t.'ie  t  nclusion  that  ex 
Ictence  cf  t.oe  Mar.oe  Midlano  pri  jp  is 
seized  upcMa  as  an  exca^e  iin  pcmi  iiirv 
fct.itewlde  expansion  of  banks  unrou^h  lh> 
hoidlng  company  flevlre  More-iver  the 
problem  raised  u  r.  n  a  new  or  e  by  any 
me.Lns.  Congress  .van  f.irt><i  with  an  issen- 
l:,nllv  rlmllar  prrblen  In  mnnrt-tvin  with  a 
pr  '■  >ion  in  0\r  (i«nk  hf:  dine  cimpar.'?  bill 
pr  if.i  I'.iu-  f  ilorr  o.t/'jtaie  (ipwslon  by 
bank  hf)lil!-E  .  r;  ii|V'  'I'M,'  irt  .'  adopted, 
yuu  wUl  rei.-Jill.  d.x-.s  i-.oi  «,Tf-<i  i-  '.erstjiti? 
acqiH&ltlon  of  f.inkB  b.  holdine  con.:>ar  -s 
Vhtch  were  r^  nplei«*d  pr  r  to  the  art  - 
p«saA^.  TTiereJiirT  a  oaiik  h'ii<:inft  com- 
p&ry's  Interf'ale  s'aius  !icrf>rr ;  lithtd  pri<  r 
to  the  act's  adf>p  i  "n    xt-  frr-vrr 

To  foUow  the  -r.tioi  .op  ;»r!  nr  fd  here  to 
Its  Inclcal  roTirl'jHion  oix-r  a  "^^^  :.anv  ob- 
t-i  :\K  dorril  ianr  ••.  i'  >  iction  of  an  kind 
t  ould  be  l.ikrn  ^...n.-  oi  .c-r  r\>mpftnies 
whu-n  att.einpi  t.  >  o.  Ui  n  fc.,.iiiaj  monofxily 
Status.  If  this  conientlon  were  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Congress,  no  action  would  ha\e 
been  taken  tn  December  1950  to  adopt  the 
Celler-Kefauver  A:i'.i-?>!<^ref>r  Act  whli-h  you 
will  recall,  amends  trr-Xicn  7  of  the  Clayton 
Act  to  forbid  corixjratc  naerKers.,  regajdless 
of  how  accomplished  where  fh-  fTert  may 
be  substantially  to  lessen  competition  or 
tend  to  create  a  monopoly.  And  If  this  con- 
tention were  to  b«  followed,  the  Federal 
Government  would  have  taken  no  action  to 
prevent  the  Bethlehem- You ng&uywn  merger 
on  the  basis  that  the  United  States  Steel 
Corp.  has  assets  exceeding  the  com^blned  as- 
sets of  the  mrrplnp  c^mpanfee 

It    may  also   be   noted   that   a   number   of 

States,  including:   I s  and  Georgia,  have 

enacted  lefrtolat  :;  :  r^ntly,  prohfbltirg 
b  ink  h  )fli  njf  n'mps»oy  p'('iit>«.-  fr  'm  -u-quir- 
Irig  1  f I  p«Tienl  ir  marr  of  the  voti.op  gtork 
r>f  eiw  h  (if  Ti  (>  or  m  >re  banks.  Apaln  giicli 
legi&iatiun  djes  not  apply  tc  .--Uica  of  uan.-. 
holding  companies  acquired  prior  to  pai>a^e 
of  the  meacure. 

It  has  also  been  contended  that  unless  bank 
holding  rompanJes  are  permitted  to  expand 
on  a  statewide  basis,  the  hands  of  wnper- 
ViSOTT  auth  irltles  woulrl  tx-  tier!  In  aov  ful  • 
period  of  e>  ornrtru-  decJin>  It  is  Ftated  th,T 
if  weak  points  in  the  unnkint:  s'-r ocl  .re  de- 
velof7e<l  in  a  dlf  tj: :ii.  i.  .ii  wtuci:k  Llierc  was  n 
bank  strong  enough  tu  acquire  the  i.w.ii.,: 
tnstltutlon.  the  supervisor  would  not  be  abr- 
to  call  fn  a  holding  company  from  ancrther 
dli-'rlrt 

Wh>it  nr  s*  be  "-er  orotrwl  !.«  'V.i'  the  «fiis- 
tloii  t.  clav  l.*^  rntirr  v  unlike  that  whl  h  ex- 
UtetJ  dunrt  tne  .it>t  baiiK  deorcjvsln'..  Tc  - 
day,  the  FIjIC  Art  fcnd  c  t.oer  mea.rure:- 
adipted  in  the  midclle  or  hite  Ij-kis.  serve 
to  Insulat*  depositors  fron.  ti  ...:.  .^i  loss. 
In  any  event.  If  this  1.-  :.  •-;.  ,.  -.M.r.iej  of 
serious  con -em.  there  1?  '"  '  •  why  legis- 
iHtloi  Hm'Mne  bank  h'>M?nt-  '-'-'mp^jnlf-*  t 
the  pe<«ran';»c  area  In  ulilrh  banks  ar' 
pprr. liter]  '.o  i  »rrate  brsr.ches.  nild  net 
Clin  tain  -in  »-if-»-pti(iii  ro  as  Ut  aljo-w  a  holding 
c  napa:  y  1'  apfJr  priaVe  ca^es  \ti  acquire  a 
bank  in  a:  her  d-AtiiCU  U  thi.'^  is  necefciiury 
to  save  a  '<*..;;  ^  Institution.  Il  is  one  thing 
to  Inrorp  re  ""-h  sn  esr.ipe  clause  In 
lee;;  iBtlon  I'  t'  n-r.'f  'tnother  tn  seize  u'xin 
the  falllne  bank  are'iment  to  Jiistifv  rtate- 
w.Je  fxpiin.t;  jn   uf   oank   holdmp   nmipanie* 

One  final  point  needs  coiTimei.t.  It  hs^ 
been  conterded  bv  ad',  '^  .tiv-  '  r  •  ".an  cuv 
banks  that  the  Fetleral  Bi»;.k  Hoid.nk'  C>  ::  - 
peny  Act  nf  1956  has  ^ir*:\v^'^<\  the  f.(  Id  and 
that  there  «  '■ '-  a.-ea  for  perTr,li?'l;>  S'  'e 
action  In  re  poc  r-'  r-w^k  >-'-oo-f-  r  ""-^-.r.'H! 
The  artrumriit  'n  short  1«;  thr?'  ^^rt ""OT'ton 
of    the   Stat  •    fr«-v     en    bank    holding   corn- 


par  v  expanf  -n  is  fuL-e  In  ?lsht  ol  the 
Kf^leral  Btatut*"  T^.l8.  It  Is  evident,  is  en- 
tirely lallar;  >u». 

TT\e  (  roTisions  of  the  Bink  Holdlnj?  C  )m- 
pa:  y  .\rt  c  >uplfd  witJi  its  lejcti-lauve  h. story 
majr.e  11  crvral  r  ,\i  that  there  hss  been 
rew  rved  i<  ihf  States  wide  l&uu:de  to  anf>pt 
appropriate  ba.ik  hold.n^  lecjislaiion.  I'hus 
M-rlMii  7  if  thf  Bi.:.ic  Holdin;:  C<wnpany  Art 
f'.f  f1.•'^  that  "l.  e  enartiTient  try  ilie  Con- 
tTf^s  '  :  tJie  Hark  HwiOinjr  Cximpany  An  a'. 
1966  shall  not  be  <  )n^t^ue<:  as  prevenlink: 
ai.v  State  from  exer  ,-,:.l'  ^o.  :'.  piowers  and 
JiKtsdlctlon  whirh  i*  non  has  or  may  herr- 
»ft-.->r  hare  w.t^  rerrert  to  bank.'^,  bank 
holdii  r  f-ompanles.  nnd  .subsld lanes  tJberefif." 

1  tnm  to  le^^iplat;  ve  histirv  which  explsJn.s 
In  detail  what  t^at  jt- ction  mej- n«!  The  re- 
port of  tiie  Senate  Ban  kin  •  and  C^nrr*  ncy 
Committee'  makes   ■:  i>mment 

".^rjother  provision  of  th.';  !  HI  expres-v 
preserves  t-o  the  States  a  ripht  U  b*>  more 
r*strl'~tive  'epa.-dinp  The  fcTrmaUon  r  or>era- 
tlon  f>f  bai  R  bf  d,nr  c«  ■  ipanies  '.kithir  their 
res-pertlve  bor  .er«  t.ian  the  Federal  authori- 
ties, can  be  >r  ure  ur.  .'rr  tl  is  b..l.  Under 
such  a  rrant  of  auiiiur.'y  each  ttafe  mav 
within  the  limit*  oi  its  nr  »ner  ^jri^dirti  ittal 
authority,  b'  more  bp  pre  on  bar.k  h(  dine 
co.npanles  as  a  ri.-iss  than  il  i  this  bili  em- 
p'ucrs  the  FcderHl  anthorUtes  to  be  or  ( 2 
»U"'  feoer:  !  s  ilhrrrit  es  .'ictua.ly  aire  :■. 
their  :idrilr. .ttrat  iin  o:  the  provwion*  of  this 
bill  In  the  opinion  of  the  rnnrimit'.ee  hU 
pro' l^r»r  artec  latelv  safeiruarti.s  Stales 
ripht*"    a>    to   V  ii)k    h    Wine   con.pan.les." 

Hfv.  nd  that  .'-^nf.ttr  Robkktsox  rponror 
of  t:,e  leFisl'.ti  >n  u.  the  oenate  s;.d  chairmsn 
of  the  B  vnk  ne  and  c'li-rencv  Sibcommittee 
which  €■  •  '>-<l  the  rr>.a#ure.  pcinted  out  In 

&en«:.e  debat'^  tnat  "i  ach  S'..ste  may  •  •  • 
enj-  V  ley-.jilaLion  'o  -rpajlate  bank  h  Idmc 
c  T  ot.p     s  A.s  a;,   example  c;    the   type  o: 

)e  ifl.iiion  Stares  were  enriowered  to  enact. 
Srnntor  HiynrMi^  >«  inj^erted  In  ihe  Cow- 
c  KKWOHAt  R*a  oKn  'he  text  of  a  bank  hold- 
Ir  ij  t  II  recer  t)v  i>aw<^  bv  ihe  C»e(>rKia  1  eels- 
1;  tore,'  prrventinit  any  bai:k  holding  com- 
psnv  m.Tirp  rater.  unOer  Suate  law  or  noint' 
bus  nejw  in  the  St^ie.  f:  >m  s<-qu.nnR  15  jier- 
ci'iit  or  r  lore  o:  the  voting  st  »ck  of  each 
of  two  or  more  banks  Illinois  enacted  simi- 
lar )pei.>-laUon  * 

llip  dev'iMon  of  the  Federal  Fteserre  Board 
or  Jii  v  10  19J>*1.  denvinp  the  appllc.tiin  oi 
the  First  National  (Tly  Bank  to  establish  a 
h(>ldi'  e  r  mp  iny  !,o  acnuire  tl^e  Count v 
7Yust  I  Vi  of  Wwxr  lest/T.  m  ni  wise  ciero^rates 
fri-wn  these  conclu*  ons  Cfn  the  ccivrary, 
U^e  Fr'lera:  Rt  st-rx-  lioard  :naQe  It  cienr  :n 
Its  decision  that  U  tssu.'ned  the  ralidity  c'. 
the  .N»'w  York  btate  ireeze  on  bank  holding 
company  »  xpansion.  The  Board  ruled  or. 
the  merts  ol  the  appiicalion  lioldi'ig  that 
wh  le  lie  \.4lidity  'f  the  New  Y  rk  .-late 
Rt-  tiile  freei.ng  b-ink  hildir.,:  cr;npKny  ei- 
piiny'  n  mi:si  be  asBi:med.  that  .«:tatute  wa.^ 
lemporarv  in  nature  and  there  was  not  cer- 
ta.:ilv  thai  ::  w  uld  b^  further  extended 
beyond  .  •«  expiration  dale.  Thf  following 
ex  -rrpts  frtxn  the  iplrion  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Btiarrt  in  the  First  KaUonal  City 
matter  ;ije  relevant  in  thi.':  conr.eciion 

■■The  f  xteri'  of  tlie  'fxiwer  and  j m.-KJirtlon 
of   the   States   In    the   field   of   bank    holding 


'S  Rept.  No.  :0P5  r84th  Cnr.^  .  l.ct  se??  >  , 
p.  11  See  also  Senate  hearing-  p  4H:  Hi  u^e 
hearings,  p.  98. 

»roN(iaKSSTCI*AL  Rftord,  vol.  IOC,  pt  5, 
p    67M? 

>  n'.'^ 

•  Missis-siopl  rut!.<?m-s  b«nk  h  ^Idlnp  r^m- 
paiies  wh:)e  Vfrmont  bara  any  rtirnor;i tior. 
whf>se  primary  business  Is  the  holding  of 
ist<"k  In  othrr  rrrrpfrmii^Tix  Wi.«^ jnsin  law 
jir  'V!d'~i  thit  any  rorpcTratl'-n  cTintroDiPe  a 
majorl'v  of  .•^tr«ck  In  a  State  bank  Is  to  be 
.;■•■::.■;  <  ■.  .".^'fii  in  the  business  'f  bar.klng 
and  rut'tert  t/">  si;pervlsion  of  the  State 
bankti.p   department,. 


c(»npany  regulation  is.  of  course,  not  a  n.at- 
ver  lor  thu  Bciard  s  oeciMon,  ikt  may  Uie 
Board  undertake  to  determine  whetl'ter  liie 
N(w  York  giAt'ute  represents  a  val.d  exer  vis* 
of  that  btiites  p ~>wer.  There  are  matters  lor 
determination  by  the  courts.  Unless  and 
i::itil  a  court  rf  competent  junsdictirm  holcif 
the  New  Yorl:  statute  to  be  invalid,  tne 
B  >ard  must  assume  its  validity." 

The  foregoing  make*  it  clear  that  the 
FeC'^ral  B.snk  Hokimp  C-ompanv  Act  in  no- 
wife  precludes  the  New  York  6'..ate  Le^nsls- 
t'are  Ircm  r  niinuing  the  present  Ireeae  oji 
bank  holding  cotXipany  expaiisior.. 


Library    of    CongT-esi    Girei    Historr    of 
Makeap  of  tkc  Amctkaji  $1  &U 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or    CALIFOBKl* 

IN  THF  ROT75E  OF  REFF^SFNTATmSS 
Thursday.  J cnuary  1,  J&60 

Mr  DOYT.E.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  yenrs 
before  I  firrt  came  to  this  Concress 
about  14  years  apo  I  v,-a&  interested  in 
Lije  niiiktu.p  of  tii.e  American  doilar 
bill.  Tliat  interest  contmued  and  m- 
cr  aseri  until  rrcwitly  I  asked  the  Li- 
brary of  Coneress  to  nnswer  my  letter  of 
Aueust  10.  1959  ropy  of  which  i'  h.^rein- 
after  .'-et  forth,  about  the  American  do.'- 
l.ir  bi'.l.  I  believe  it  of  such  coramrn 
interest  and  information  amor^  Uie 
American  people  tliat  1  am  hcrt-witii 
pi  eventing  Uie  report  of  the  Library  cf 
Conpress. 

CCNCRRS.e  OF  THI  UNTm   ?TAT1!S, 

H'T'SE   OT   RrPRrFE?CTATITE5, 

Wa.'f'ii>7(7r(7n,  DC.  AuguA  10,  1959. 

LlBR.\RT    OF    Cr. NGRESS, 

J^rrri^lfit-'.r'r  R'-'r-^rnre  Serrirr, 
Wn^hi-^fftcn    DC 

My  Dr\R  FRTr?fDS-  WH!  ypti  pTesse  send  to 
me.  ir.  dt'pliratr  please,  a  .<:t.atcment  v,hl^;;-.  I 
c.'.n  insert  In  the  Congressional  RrmRO — 
or  .nherwise  u=e — as  to  the  history  ar.d  .^ig- 
rlf5rn.n  -e  and  why  are  they  -jsed,  etc..  of  each 
of  the  items  appearing  on  the  face  of  the  tl 
bill  of  the  United  States  of  -America,  and  on 
the  reverse  side  thereof.  For  Instance,  the 
pre;it  fp?.!  of  the  rr.lted  St.ites.  Wliy  is  the 
pymmid  there"'  Whr.t  does  the  wording 
nr^an  and  what  larg'jr.p-e  i£  It' 

M.Ike  It  as  clear  and  con:.plete  as  jo\i  can 
BO  that  folks  reading  It  can  £jrt  of  get  the 
picture  of  what  It  Is  and  why. 

Thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Cl  TtlE  DOTT.F, 
M'~m*'r^  Of  Congress. 

The  AituacA-N  $1  Ei'-J- 
Over  15i'  years  ago.  Ben  am m  Frai:iklin. 
c  .1.  n.a*  ciian^p'-.-n  ul  iibtri-i  s^iid  frefcuom, 
observed  that  "m  tLis  w.irld  nja.ing  Ciin  be 
said  to  be  rertaln.  exrept  dei.th  and  taxes.." 
T^iis  fnmc'tis  Inventor,  stnte&mar.  f^rt^x  phl- 
Int^rpher  mild  rot  yxT<^*h?y  have  f''rp*een 
that  the  nev.'  NsUon — to  who5e  creation  he 
hsu  ct  ntnbuted  s.>  mnch — would  de'velop 
such  bafically  sound  currency.  The  ftr?t 
iJm'.ed  fc'.ates  paper  currency — the  demand 
,  -f...  .■  . -.  :  ,^  .;fd  in  1861.  These  demand 
notes  and  iixjSI  oU.er  i&sues  since  ti.at  tiir.e 
are  fc'i-11  legi»l  tender  &t  tlieir  face  vaiue 
t-:vin:e  issues^  w.U  act'wially  be  redeieB:ieQ  by  the 
Gvvernn-iOr.t  at   higher  than   'ace   valiie. 

The  prescrvatlcu  of  the  InUgrlty  of  Amer- 
ican currency  ha.";  been  fostered  through 
sustained  fafth  In  the  solemn  word  of  the 
Gcv.fr.mcr.t    r!.«  tn-pH  as  the  specie  njpprrtJrg 
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It.  The  Secret  Service  of  the  Trea«ury  De- 
partment guards  and  protects  against  any 
leases  through  counterfeiting;  and  a  system 
of  strict  Internal  checks  is  maintained  at 
the  Bureau  of  Etogravlng  to  pinpoint  the 
responsibility  of  each  operatlna;  section. 
Special  Ink,  prepared  within  the  Bureai,  is 
used  for  printing  all  bills  The  currency 
paper,  comp'Oeed  of  50  percent  cotton  and  50 
percent  linen  embedded  with  small  red  and 
blue  fibers.  Is  a  special  formula  pnper  pro- 
duced by  a  commercial  establishment  iiiirlfr 
close  Government  supervision  You  c  \n  be 
sure  that  the  statement  nn  jUT  ciirr'i'r.rv  — 
"Th>s  certificate  is  legal  tender  '.  t  ,i;;  clvi'.s, 
pu  3::c    ,ind    private" — Is    more    than    a    s!  >- 


g.in- 


-i' 


!s  an  oft-nroved  fact. 


1 


Some  of  the  design  features  of  our  11 
bin.  and  other  paper  currency,  are 
purely  ornamental  Others  are  devised  as 
sec-iri'.y  checks,  and  s:Ul  others  are  orna- 
mental bat  also  pr  'tect  against  counter- 
feit.rg;  For  ex.nmp'.e.  the  etched  borders 
(kn)'An  as  the  conventional  geometrical 
lacUe  design  I  around  both  ihe  face  and  the 
reverse  side  of  a  $1  bill  are  attractively  In- 
tricate In  design — it  would  not  be  easy  to 
duplicate  the  pattern  In  the  design.  The 
word  one"  and  the  arable  numeral  "1"  ap- 
pear num.erous  times  on  both  the  face  and 
the  Tr'verse  ot  trie  *1  bill  adding  to  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  design,  but  also  acting  as 
a  snfeguard  On  our  $1  bill  the  designation 
"one"  in  var}-.n£c  form,  can  be  found  in  25 
Inst^.n<  es  On  the  face,  or  obverse  side,  "one 
dollar"  appears  twice:  there  are  8  notations 
of  "one"  and  five  arable  numerals  "1".  On 
the  reverse  side  of  the  $1  bill  the  notation 
"one  d  illar"  appears  once;  "one"  Is  noted 
5  times  and  the  arable  numeral  "1"  appears 
4  time.s 

All  tj  3  pxner  currency  Is  printed  In  black 
Ink  on  *he  obverse  and  green  ink  on  the  re- 
verse, regardless  of  denomination.  The 
serial  number  of  the  bills  appears  twice.  In 
bin"  ;r.:<  on  the  face  of  the  bill;  once,  to  the 
upper  right  of  the  centered  portrait  of 
Ge^r?e  Washington;  and  once,  to  the  lower 
left  of  the  portrait.  A  series  note,  the  date 
bil'.  a.Td  other  paper  currency  are 
small  lettering  to  the  left  of  the  portrait. 

The  Items  enumerated  above,  along  with 
the  designations,  silver  certificate,  "This  cer- 
tlB-^s  th-it  there  is  on  deposit  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  of  America  one  dollar  In 
silver  payable  to  the  bearer  on  demand."  and 
the  .=-ienatures  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Treasurer;  all  testify  to  the  denom- 
ination of  the  currency  and  to  the  authority 
of  the  lssuln:t  body,  but  they  do  not  have 
any  particular  historical  significance. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  items 
with  hl.st  ifical  interest  and  meaning. 
Amone  these  is  the  great  seal  of  the  Treas- 
ury This  3*>al  Is  found  In  one  form  or  an- 
other on  every  piece  of  paper  money  issued 
sinf-e  the  demand  notes  of  1861.  Older  than 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  affixed  to  official  Treasxiry  documents 
since  1782  although  the  exact  date  of  adop- 
tion is  not  known. 

Working  as  a  committee.  John  Wlther- 
spoon — a  New  Jersey  educator,  Gouverneur 
Morris — Pennsylvania  statesman  and  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  Constitution;  and  Richard 
Henry  Lee — Virginia  statesman  and  great- 
grancifci-her  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  supervised 
the  design  of  the  great  seal  of  the  Treasury. 
Some  historians  give  full  credit  for  the 
deRi.4n  to  Gouverneur  Morris,  but  the  Treas- 
ury Department  credits  all  three  men  with 
the  creation  of  the  seal. 

The  resulting  design  consists  of  a  shield 
bearing  'he  scales  of  Justice;  a  key,  symbol- 
izing offlcl.ll  authority;  and  13  stars  repre- 
senting the  original  States.  The  seal  Is  en- 
closed by  a  circle  which  bears  the  Latin 
legend — "Thesaur  Amer.  Septent.  Slgil.",  an 
abbreviation  of  Thesauri  Americae  Septen- 
trlona^is  SigiUum" — "The  Great  Seal  of  the 


Treas  ary  of  Nirth  Amerlrn  "  All  silver  cer- 
tifica'es  ill,  $5,  and  tlO  denominational 
carry  the  seal  .s'.amped  In  blue  Immediatelv 
to  tl-e  right  of  the  appropriate  p.:>rtra.t 
U3  !'2  and  $5  notes  carry  the  seal  in  the 
same  position.  In  red  The  JlOO'CxruJ  i.'  id 
certlfcate  seal  is  stamped  m  yell  ^w  ar.d 
the  3<al  on  the  $5  to  $10,000  Federal  Keserve 
notes  appears  In  green.  On  each  denomina- 
tion a  dl.Terent  p<)rtralt  appears,  but  the 
same  Treasury  seal — In  the  colors  noted — 
IS  an  integral  part  of  every  piece  of  paper 
curre  icy. 

Boeinnlng  with  bills  Issued  in  1935,  $1  sil- 
ver c  'rtiflcates  have  carried  the  obverse  and 
reverse  of  the  great  seal  of  the  United  States 
Unlike  the  great  seal  of  the  Treasury  which 
aopefcTs  on  all  paper  money,  the  great  seal 
of  the  United  States  is  found  only  on  $1 
silver  certificates. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  American 
eagle  as  a  national  emblem  of  the  United 
States  Since  ancient  times,  the  eagle's  form 
has  oeen  utilized  in  art  and  symbolism. 
Ancient  Roman  armies  u.sed  the  eagle  as  a 
standard  and  early  Christian  art  used  the 
eagle  to  personify  St.  John,  the  evangelist. 
To  this  day.  the  eagle  remains  a  symbol  of 
war  ivnd  triumphal  trophies.  The  face  of 
the  sreat  seal  of  the  United  States  Is  buUt 
arour  d  the  American  eagle. 

History  does  not  record  the  date  or  time 
when  the  eagle  was  first  used  as  a  symbol 
of  our  Republic,  but  it  appeared  on  several 
verslc  ns  of  the  great  seal  which  were  sub- 
mitted to  conform  with  the  Founding 
Fathers'  resolution  of  1776 — 'That  Dr.  Frank- 
lin. Mr  J.  Adams,  and  Mr  Jefferson,  be  a 
committee  to  bring  In  a  device  for  a  seal  for 
the  United  States  of  America." 

On  June  19.  1782,  William  Barton,  artist 
and  iieraldry  expert  of  Philadelphia,  pre- 
sente-i  the  completed  replica  of  the  seal, 
having  modified  the  artwork  and  description 
turned  over  to  him  by  Charles  Thomson. 
Secretary  of  Congress.  The  final  version  of 
the  great  seal  of  the  United  States  as  we 
know  it  today,  was  presented  to  Congress  by 
Mr  Thomson  on  June  20.  1782,  and  accepted 
on  that  same  day,  Mr.  Thomson  had  been 
designated  to  review  and  revise  the  entire 
collection  of  proposals  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress for  approval.  Thus,  these  two  men  are 
credited  with  utilizing  to  the  best  advantage 
all  of  the  various  Ideas  submitted  by  the 
many  minds  and  hands  having  a  part  in  the 
creation  of  the  great  seal  of  the  United 
Stateji,  The  great  seal  was  again  ratified 
after  the  Constitution  was  adopted  in  1789. 

The  reasons  for  the  use  of  the  symtxils 
found  on  the  seal  set  forth  In  the  authors', 
Thomson  and  Barton,  explanation  of  the  de- 
sign are  particularly  interesting.  Mr.  Barton 
noted  that  the  13  vertical  stripes  appearing 
on  the  eagle's  shield  (which  are  red  and 
white  on  the  full  color  seal)  represent  the 
13  StJ.tes  supporting  the  blue  chief  "which 
unites  the  whole  and  represents  Congress." 
In  other  words,  it  is  the  union  of  the 
Thirteen  Original  States  under  Congress. 
The  eigle  appears  In  what  Is  termed  as  the 
"dlspUyed  "  attitude;  that  Is,  with  wings  and 
feet  spread.  Mr.  Barton  explained  that  the 
dlspla/ed  eagle  reflected  the  fact  that  "the 
American  States  need  no  supporters  but  their 
own  virtue,  and  the  preservation  of  their 
Union  through  Congress." 

The  eagle  graspe  an  olive  branch  In  Its 
right  talon;  and  a  bundle  of  13  arrows  In 
the  left  talon — denoting  the  power  of  peace 
and  war.  Prom  the  beak  of  the  eagle  a 
streamer  flows  which  carries  the  Latin  words, 
E  Pluilbus  Unum,  "Out  of  many,  one."  For 
the  crost,  which  is  a  basic  part  of  any  coat 
of  arms,  a  circular  field  containing  13  stars 
appears  above  the  head  of  the  eagle.  The 
description  of  this  crest  is  graphically  de- 
scribed in  the  law  regarding  the  design  of 
the  seal.     It  reads  thus: 

"For  the  crest.  Over  the  bead  of  the  eagle, 
which  appears  above  the  escutcheon,  a  glory, 
or  a  breaking  through  a  cloud,  proper,  and 


surrounding    13    stars,    forming   a   constella- 
tion, argent,  on  an  azure  field." 

With  regard  to  the  reverse  side  of  the  seal 
the  law  reads  as  follows: 

'Reverse.  A  pyramid  unfinished.  In  the 
zenith,  an  eye  In  a  triangle,  surrounded  with 
a  glory  proper.  Over  the  eyes  these  words, 
Annuit  Coeptis.'  On  the  base  of  the  pyra- 
mid the  numerical  letters  MDCCLXXVI 
And  underneath  the  following  motto.  'Novus 
Ordo   Seclorum."* 

It  was  the  thought  of  the  authors.  Thom- 
son and  Barton,  that  the  unfinished  pyra- 
mid represent  strength  and  duration,  and 
that  the  eye  represent  the  eye  of  Providence 
The  Latin  phrase  Annuit  Coeptis.  translated 
means  "He  |God|  has  favored  our  under- 
taking "  The  phrase  Novus  Ordo  Seclorum, 
means  "A  new  order  of  the  ages." 

In  the  broadest  sense,  money  is  but  a 
representation  of  wealth.  The  paper  on 
which  It  Is  printed  has  virtually  no  Intrinsic 
worth — its  value  comes  from  the  fact  that 
by  common  consent  It  can  be  exchanged  for 
something  of  value,  such  as  an  automobile 
or  food.  By  common  consent  and  the  solemn 
faith  In  the  word  of  our  Government  the 
American  $1  bill  Is  a  reliable  medium  of 
exchange,  not  only  In  the  United  States  but 
throughout  the  world 


Corre$pon(}''nce    on    L  .S.-U.S.S.R.    Coop- 
erahon  in  Outer  Space  Exploration 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  VICTOR  L  ANFUSO 

I'F    NEW    YORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEJa 

Thursday,  January  7,  1960 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
insert  into  the  Record  a  series  of  letters 
and  correspondence  which  I  had  in  re- 
cent weeks.  It  deals  with  a  most  impor- 
tant subject,  namely,  cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  USSR 
In  the  peaceful  exploration  and  uses  of 
outer  space. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  and  ciiair- 
man  of  its  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  and  Security,  I  am 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  such  coop- 
eration be  established  for  the  purpose  of 
peaceful  exploration  of  outer  space.  All 
of  mankind  stands  to  benefit  immeasur- 
ably by  international  cooperation  in  thia 
field,  while  the  lack  of  such  cooperation 
contains  the  seed  of  humanity's  destruc- 
tion at  some  future  date. 

The  world  today  both  fears  and  yet 
depends  on  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  for  guidance  in  the  new  space 
age.  Both  of  these  nations  working  sep- 
arately would  not  only  bankrupt  each 
other,  but  may  ultimately  bring  destruc- 
tion upon  themselves  and  the  rest  of 
mankind.  Working  together,  in  a  spirit 
of  cooperation,  they  can  help  bring  about 
a  better  life  on  earth  for  all  peoples.  To- 
gether they  can  explore  and  exploit  outer 
space  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind,  so 
that  no  one  on  earth  need  ever  be  in 
want. 

Working  in  unison  In  this  field,  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  can  make 
a  joint  contribution  to  strengthen  the 
permanent  committee  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  eventually  bring  all  nations 
into  a  world  program  of  outer  space  re- 
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search  sind  ultimate  cxpan.sion  toward 
other  planets  of  the  uiuverse,  Uius  guar- 
anteeing ai   abuiidai.L  life  for  aal  peoples. 

Mr.  I^>eaier,  briefly  slated,  joint  US  - 
U  S.SJL  coopermtlon  In  outer  trpace  ex- 
ploration would  srcf'mnii.'Jh  the  fol- 
lowing: 

First,  It  would  accelerate  progress  In 
space  exploration. 

Second.  It  would  save  billions  of  dol- 
lars for  both  countries  which  could  then 
be  diverted  to  education  and  raising  the 
standard  of  living  of  all  peoples  of  the 
world,  provided  it  is  undertaken  as  a 
joint  or  multilateral  operation. 

Third.  It  would  prevent  waste  and  un- 
necessary duplication  of  eflort. 

Fourth.  It  would  make  possible  an  ex- 
change program  of  scientists  specializ- 
ing in  the  field  of  outer  space  explora- 
tion. 

Fifth.  Better  safety  measures  could  be 
developed  and  applied. 

Sixth.  Joint  outer  space  operations 
could  be  undertaken,  as  was  done  to 
some  extent  in  the  Antarctic  during  the 
International  Geophysical  Year  proj- 
ects Among  such  joint  operations 
could  be  the  following:  Sending  a  man 
or  a  team  of  men  to  make  a  landing  on 
the  moon;  research  of  cosmic  rays; 
worlc^wide  communications;  weather 
control:  exploration  of  other  planets; 
safe  travel  through  space  and  safe  re- 
entry into  the  earth's  atmosphere,  and 
others. 

In  the  meantime,  our  own  research 
profrram  ir  this  field  must  continue  so 
that  v.e  can  catch  up  and  surpass  the 
achievements  of  the  Russians,  which 
would  enable  us  to  have  a  stronger  posi- 
tion In  our  negotiations  with  tliem  and 
in  our  effoits  to  obtain  the  kind  of  joint 
or  multilat»*ral  cooperation  wlxich  would 
provide  and  a.Si>urf'  p«'are 

I  urge  our  Government.  ihrouFh  the 
Department  of  State  ;inil  m  cooperation 
with  the  Nf  ticnal  Arronajth\s  and  Space 
Administraiion.  to  er.tf-r  into  immediate 
negotiations  with  tiie  Russians  on  the 
peaceful  exploration  and  uses  of  outer 
space 

Included  in  the  correspondence  which 
I  am  today  insertme  into  tlie  Record  Is 
a  reply  to  nie  from  the  Charp^  d'Affaires 
of  the  U.S.S  R.  Embassy  in  Washington, 
Mr.  M.  N.  Smimovsky,  which  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  clear  indication  that  the 
USSR  is  ready  for  such  negotiation. 
The  letter  specifically  states : 

The  ScTlet  Government  regards  favorably 
iht  idea  ot  concluding  a  bilateral  agreement 
on  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space  If  the  Si.)viet 
Union  receives  definite  proposals  to  start 
negotiations  on  this  question,  we  will  be 
prepared  to  express  our  attitude  toward 
them.  The  Soviet  Union  Is  ready  to  co- 
operate not  only  on  a  multilateral  basis,  as 
in  the  U  N.  Committee,  but  also  on  a  bi- 
lateral baste,  when  such  cooperation  Is  based 
on    mutually   advantageous  conditions. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  letters  in 
the  exchange  of  correspondence  in  the 
matter : 

CoNcaxss  or  tms  Ukitxd  Statxs, 

House  or  Rfj»RESENTATivES, 
Washington  D.C.,  Dfctynber  15, 1959. 
The  PassuwNT. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Ma.  PsBSiDorr:  Flr^t.  1  want  to  thank 
you  for  your  recent  reply   to  my   letter  oX 


August  26.  1959.  on  Ir.teri.aUoi.u^  ccx4)cr;.-;on 
on  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space  within 
the  framework  of  the  United  Nations.  I  am 
glad  to  note  that  progress  is  being  made  in 
this  direction. 

I  was  also  pleased  to  learn  that  on  Novem- 
ber 24.  1959.  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  officially  entered  Into  an  agreement 
for  a  cooperative  program  of  nuclear  research. 
This  step  avtgtirs  well  for  the  future  of  man- 
kind, and  both  countries  deserve  to  be  com- 
mended for  it. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
and  chairman  of  its  Snbcommltt.ee  on  Inter- 
national Cooperation  and  Security,  It  seems 
I>erfectly  logical  to  me  that  the.<;e  two  na- 
tions should  extend  their  cooperation  Into 
the  field  of  outer  space.  Let  us  apply  the 
same  spirit  of  cooperation  as  exemplified  In 
the  agreement  reached  In  nuclear  research 
toward  the  attainment  of  a  United  States- 
Soviet  Union  agreement  on  the  peaceful  uses 
of  outer  space. 

Under  such  an  agreement,  it  is  not  too 
difficult  to  \'lsuall25e  the  early  exchange  of 
scientists  who  are  specializing  in  the  explora- 
tion of  outer  space,  as  well  as  an  exchange 
of  research  Information  In  this  field.  Simi- 
larly, the  two  nations  can  jointly  undertake 
specific  research  projects  of  various  kinds. 
such  as  the  launching  of  satellites  to  sample 
certain  physical  phenomena  of  the  universe, 
the  establishment  of  Joint  tracking  stations 
to  keep  flight  articles  under  continued  ob- 
servation, joint  operations  in  regaining  con- 
trol of  space  capsules  returning  to  earth  and 
their  safe  reentry  into  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere: later,  when  man  Is  Introduced  into 
the  space  environment,  there  could  be  joint 
logistic  support  for  control  and  recovery 
operations  and  similar  other  Joint  efforts. 

Such  an  arrangennent  would  be  most  ad- 
vantageous to  both  countries.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  each  country  Is  conducting  a  vast 
reeearch  program  of  its  own.  which  Is  costly, 
time  consuming,  and  a  duplication  of  effort. 
Naturally,  such  dup.icaticjn  is  a  great  waste 
of  money,  eflort.  and  brains,  much  of  which 
can  t>e  saved  U  the  scientific  plans  and  proj- 
ects In  outer  space  undertaken  by  the  two 
countries  can  t>e  ftilly  coordinated.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  progress  in  space  exploration 
would  be  greatly  accelerated  thr(,uch  such 
lnternatk)nal  coopcraUor.  bt  twcen  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  should  further  like  to  pr  pcse  that  the 
Information  obiained  by  our  two  r  untries 
regarding  outer  space  b"  made  available  to 
otJtier  Interested  nations  as  a  mark  of  our 
peaceful  intentions  and  cur  desire  to  make 
available  to  mankind  whatever  benefits  may 
accrue  from  this  cooperative  program. 

I  earnestly  urge  you  to  give  full  considera- 
tion to  these  proposals  and  to  request  the 
responsible  offtcials  in  both  countries  to  un- 
dertake early  ne^tiatlons  toward  the  bttaln- 
ment  of  an  agreement  on  the  peaci  f  ul  U5*s 
of  outer  space 

The  same  letter  1.-=  b<^Mr,e  :,>rwa.'-rtpd  to  FYe- 
mler    Nlklta  S.   KhruMn  nev.   t.r    the    U5.SR. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Victor  L.  Anfdso, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Congress  or  the  UNrm  States, 

House  of  Rtn'RESENTATivES, 
Wasfiington.  D.C  .  December  IS,  1959. 
Premier  Nikita  S.  Khbu:jichkv, 
ChairTnan,     VS'^R      Covncil     of     Ministers, 
Moscotr.  USSR. 

Dear  Mr.  Premier:  First  I  want  to  th;ink 
you  for  your  recent  reply  to  my  letter  of 
August  26.  1959.  on  International  coopera- 
tion on  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space, 
within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations. 
I  am  glad  to  note  that  progress  is  being 
made  In  this  direction. 

I  was  also  pleased  to  learn  that  on  No- 
vember 24.  1959,  the  United  tt.ites  and  the 
Soviet  Union  officially  entercu  into  an  agree- 


ment for  a  cooperative  program  of  nuclear 
research.  This  stop  augurs  well  for  the  fu- 
ture of  mankind,  and  both  couiitries  debcrve 
to  be  comn.rr.ded  for  It. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  of  Represci^ta- 
tlves  Committee  on  Science  and  Astroniu- 
tics  and  chairn-ian  of  its  Subcommittee  on 
International  Cooperation  and  Security,  it 
seems  perfect. y  logical  to  me  that  these  two 
natloris  sh^^uld  extend  their  cooperation  Into 
the  field  of  outer  space.  Let  uf  apply  the 
same  spirit  of  cooperation  as  exemplified  in 
the  agreement  reached  in  nuclear  research 
toward  the  attainment  of  a  United  States- 
Soviet  Union  agreement  on  the  peaceftil 
uses  of  outer  space. 

Under  such  an  agreement,  it  is  not  too 
difficult  to  visualize  the  early  exchange  of 
scientists  who  are  specializing  in  the  ex- 
ploration of  outer  space,  as  well  as  an  ex- 
change of  research  information  in  this  field. 
Similarly,  the  two  nations  can  jointly  under- 
take specific  research  projects  of  various 
kinds,  such  as  the  launching  of  satellites  to 
sample  certain  physical  phenomena  of  the 
universe,  the  establishment  of  Joint  tracking 
stations  to  keep  filght  articles  under  con- 
tinued observation.  Joint  operations  In  re- 
gaining control  of  space  capsules  returning 
to  earth  and  their  s£ife  reentry  Into  the 
earth's  atmo5T3here.  later  when  man  U  Intro- 
duced Into  the  space  environment  there 
could  be  Joint  logistic  support  for  control 
and  recovery  operations,  and  similar  other 
Joint  efforts. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  be  most  ad- 
vantageous to  both  countries.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  each  country  Is  conducting  a  vast 
research  program  of  its  own,  which  is  costly, 
time  consuming,  and  a  duplication  of  effort. 
Naturally,  such  duplication  is  a  great  waste 
of  money,  effort,  and  brains,  much  of  which 
can  be  saved  if  the  scientific  plans  and  proj- 
ects in  outer  space  undertaken  by  the  two 
countries  can  be  fully  coordinated.  There 
Is  no  doubt  that  progress  in  space  explora- 
tion would  be  greatly  accelerated  through 
such  IntematlonEil  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  shou:d  further  like  to  propose  that  the 
information  obtained  by  our  two  countries 
regarding  outer  space  be  made  available  to 
other  interested  nations,  as  a  mark  of  our 
j>eaceful  intentions  and  cur  de«:re  tc  make 
available  to  mankind  whatever  benefits  may 
accr\.e  f.-om  this  cooperative  protrra.T: 

I  earnf"=tly  urge  you  tJ3  gn  c  fu,;  cn-^idera- 
tlon  •  1  t;.^6e  proposals  and  to  request  the 
resp  n.<=;'/.e  cfTiclals  in  both  countries  to 
undertake  early  negotiations  toward  t.he  at- 
talnmeiU  of  an  agreem.ent  on  the  peaceful 
u.ses  of  ruter  space 

The  same  letter  Is  being  forwarded  to 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  of  the 
United    States. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Victor  L.  AMWao^ 
Member  a/  Com^rat. 

Decembes  15.  1959. 

P-     T     KrTTTI  OLEnhTAN, 

AdmxnistratoT,  National  Aeronautirr  and 
Space  Adviinistration,  Wasfnngton,  D.C. 

Deaji  Keith  :  I  not  only  approve,  but  will 
vl£:orousIy  rupport,  your  request  for  more 
funds  to  Increase  our  efforts  In  the  space 
prneram.  "i  ou  know  that  I  opposed  cutF  last 
year  which  have  unquestionably  retarded  our 
j..r>.gres!=. 

I  Sincerely  hope  that  you  will  use  some  of 
the  money  to  expand  your  International  co- 
operation section,  because  I  ajn  convinced 
that  money  alone  In  an  all-out  race  Into 
space  will  not  solve  the  problem.  In  such  a 
race,  without  international  cooperation,  we 
could  Impoverish  our  Nnticn  withru'  attain- 
ing the  F>eace  and  the  strengtli  we  desire. 

I  fought  fDr  InternaUunal  cocperauon  in 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  comn-»lt- 
tce  f-'r  that  purpose  within  the  UiMtod  N.i- 
tions.    1  am  glad  to  see  proyrets  Ixing  made 
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In  that  direction,  I  am  now  following  the 
same  procedure  to  seek  a  Joint  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  the  USSR. 
In  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space  by  writ- 
ing to  both  President  Eisenhower  and  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev. 

The  only  way  I  know  of  attaining  peace  '.s 
working  for  peace.  If  the  two  nations  which 
have  made  the  greatest  advances  in  ^he  ex- 
ploration of  outer  space  work  together  by 
directing  their  discoveries  toward  f)earpfil 
uses,  which  can  create  a  world  C'f  abundai.re 
and  bring  all  nations  closer  t' ■•:;?•  h-^r  -h-^n 
the  number  of  experlm.ents  !n  u-t  .^;.  a.  e 
could  be  expanded  and  at  the  san-.^  ';.T.e  re- 
sult   In    savings    of    billions     if    cl    .:.irs. 

I  want  to  develop  this  Id-' i  v.-ri  you  In 
hearins;s    before    my    subromn;;' -fe 

With  best  wLshes  for  a  m  jre  fruitful  new 
year,  I  am. 

Sincerely, 

Victor  L  Anfuso. 
Member  of  Congress. 


The  White  Hou-,e, 
Wmthington,  December  17. 1959. 

The  Hjnorable  ViCTOB  L.  AnfU50, 
Ha-^^e  'jf  R   p'   <■  ntatives, 
Wa'Kington.  D  C 

Dear  Vic:  In  the  President's  absence,  this 
wUl  acknowledge  your  December  15  letter 
in  further  regard  to  international  coopera- 
tion on  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space. 

Your  interest  in  the  advancement  of  space 
exploration  Is  appreciated,  and  you  may  be 
sure  :hat  the  specific  proposals  you  set  forth 
In  your  lef.er  ^n  this  subject  will  have  con- 
sideration. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely  yjiir=;, 

J^i  K     Z      .\.\Df:R3     .v. 

Administrative  .4s,ii.s£anr  tj  the  President. 


Nation.^l  Ae:R(;N'\ut:c.s  and 

Space  Aomin:.^  rRATioN-, 
Office  of  th:-:  .■\'  r.i  .n;,- :  r  \tor, 
Washington.  D  C  ,  io-      'nifier  17,  1959. 
The  Honorable  Victor  L   .Anfuso, 
House  of  Rep-re-f  ntatiies, 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Victor.  Thank.^i  so  much  for  your 
thoughtful  letter  of  Decen.ber  1,5  I  am  sure 
that  you  w.U  be  Interested  in  the  prcgres.s 
we  have  made  In  developing  a  program  of  in- 
ternational cooperatl>^n.  We  will  be  happy 
to  discuss  this  in  hearings  before  your  sub- 
committee and  with  you  personally  bef  ire 
that  date  If  you  so  desire  Naturally.  I  am 
grateful  for  your  vigorous  support  of  the 
total  space  program  Oi.ly  with  congre.s- 
Bional    Interest    and    support    can    we    make 


the    pr   gr'^s.^    which    we   m'u.-;t    make   In    this 
area  of  natl  j:..!.!  endeavor, 

Kin'l -'".=  '■   I'f"^    t-al   regstrds   and   bes*    wishes 
for  the  holicl^iv  .-^mS',  n. 
imcerely. 

T  Ketth  Ot  fnn\n. 

.4  l"iiniitrator. 


Department  or  State. 
Washington,  December  31, 1959. 
The  Hv-nurable  Victor  L.  Awruso. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Deaf  Mr  Anfvso:  I  refer  to  yoiu:  letter  of 
December  15  to  the  President  discussing  the 
possibility  of  cooperation  with  the  Soviet 
Union  In  the  field  of  outer  space.  In  this 
connection.  It  Is  significant  that  during  the 
recent  session  of  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Aiisembly.  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet L  nlon  reached  agreement  concerning 
participation  in  a  new  United  Natloiis  Com- 
mittee on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space 
and  In  an  International  scientific  conference 
to  be  held  under  United  Nations  auspices 
during  1930  or  1961.  Further,  on  an  Informal 
technical  basis,  exploratory  talks  were  con- 
ductec  by  scientists  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  and  Soviet 
scientists  during  a  visit  by  the  latter  to  this 
country  In  November.  Technical  talks  have 
also  b<ren  held  with  scientists  of  a  number  of 
other  countries.  Such  steps  as  these  should 
provide  the  basis  for  an  Increasing  degree 
of  Intjrnatlonal  cooperation  In  outer  space 
activities. 

Sincerely  yours. 

William  B.  Macomber.  Jr  . 

Assistarit  Secretary. 

Unofticial  Translation 

December  31,  1959. 

DEAa  Mr.  Anfuso:  In  response  to  your  let- 
ter of  December  15,  1959.  addressed  to  N  S. 
Khrushchev,  Chairman  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers,  I  have  been  Instructed  to 
inform  you  of  the  following: 

The  Soviet  Government  and  Its  head  N.  S. 
Khruj.hchev  appreciate  your  efforts  toward 
furth(.'r  development  of  cooperation  between 
our  t^vo  countries. 

The  Soviet  Government  regards  favorably 
the  iciea  of  concluding  a  bilateral  agreement 
jii  pe.icef  ul  uses  of  outer  space.  If  the  Soviet 
Ur..::r  receives  definite  proposals  to  start 
r.egot  atlona  on  this  question,  we  will  be 
prtpa.-ed  to  express  our  attitude  toward 
them  The  Soviet  Union  is  ready  to  co- 
opera  e  not  only  on  a  multilateral  basis,  as 
in  the  U  N.  Committee,  but  also  on  a  bilateral 
basis,  when  such  cooperation  Is  t>a«ed  on 
mutually    advantageous    conditions.      As    Is 


known  the  Soviet  Union  ha«  already  more 
than  once  made  proposals  on  cooperation 
on  the  outer  space  problems.  I  have  been 
also  Instructed  to  Inform  you  that  satisfac- 
tion ia  being  expressed  in  the  Soviet  Union 
that  Xrv  session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assem- 
bly, which  ended  not  long  ago,  decided  to 
establish  a  United  Nations  Committee  on 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  take 
an  active  part  In  the  work  of  the  Committee. 

Sincerely, 

M.  N.  Smiknovskt, 
Charge  d' Affaires  a.i.  of  the  US.S.R.  in 

the  U.S.A. 

Congress  or  the  United  States. 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington.  D  C  ,  January  5. 1960. 
Hon  William  B.  Macomber,  Jr  , 
Assistant  Secretary,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Bill;  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
Decemt)er  31.  1969. 

Yesterday  I  was  handed  the  USSR,  re- 
sponse to  ray  letter  of  December  15.  1959  For 
your  information  I  am  mailing  you  a  copy 
of  the  letter  as  well  as  the  translation. 

I  believe  this  is  a  good  sign  and  I  trust 
the  Department  will  Immediately  engage  the 
Russians  in  talks  regarding  the  same. 

I  am  at  your  disposal  In  anything  I  can 
do  to  cocperate. 

With  warm  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Victor  L  ANrrrso, 
Member  of  Congress. 

CoNcsEss  or  the  United  States, 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C.,  January  5,  1960. 
Dr.  T.  Keith  Glennan, 

Administrator,     National     Aeronautics     and 
Space  Admini.ftration,  Washington.  DC. 
Dear    Keith:    Thank    you    for   your    letter 
of  December  17,   1959. 

Yesterday  I  was  handed  the  D.8SR  re- 
sponse to  my  letter  of  December  15,  1959 
For  your  information  I  am  mailing  you  a 
copy  of  the  letter  as  well  as  the  translation, 
I  believe  this  is  a  good  sign  and  I  trust 
your  agency  In  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  win  immediately  engage  the 
Russians  in  talks  regarding   the  same. 

I  am  at  your  disposal  in  anything  I  can  do 
to  cooperate. 
With  warm  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  joxxie. 

Victor  L  Antuso, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Predei-ick  Brown 
Hams,  D,D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  God,  enable,  we  pray,  w.th 
the  light  of  Thy  wisdom  and  the  streniJth 
of  Thy  might,  those  who  m  these  fear- 
haunted  times  are  here  entrusted  with 
the  stewardship  of  the  Nation's  life 

In  our  debates  we  face  the  things  that 
divide  this  troubled  world  and  set  people 
against  people,  as  their  selfish  intere.sis 
clash.  In  prayer  that  is  true  and  search- 
ing, we  face  Thee  and  ourselves,  m  Thy 
light. 

Give  us  to  see  that  the  pride  of  na- 
tions, their  greed,  their  lust  of  power, 
their  aggressiveness  against  the  lives  of 
others,   their   deceitfuiness    and    hypoc- 


risy, are  tiie  very  evils  that  corrode  our 
own  .'ouls  And  so  we  pray  for  ourselves, 
creat^  m  us  clean  hearts.  O  God. 

Brea' he  on  us,  breath  of  God, 

Fil  us  with  life  anew, 
That  we  may  love  what  Thou  dost  love, 

Ani  do  what  Thou  wouldst  do, 

Arren. 


AriT:NDANCF   OF   A   SENATOR 

JOHN  ALBERT  CARROLL  a  Senator 
from  tr.-  .^ur.r'  of  Colorado,  appeared  in 
his  Stat  today. 


7TIE  JOURNAL 
On  reqirst  of  Mr  Johnson  of  'R'Xa.s. 
and  oy  ur,ai,.;r,ou.-.  consent,  the  reading 
of  tlie  Journal  of  the  proceodin^js  of 
Thur.sday,  January  7,  19''jU,  '^ka.s  ':..-,- 
pens<'d  w,tli. 


MESSAGES   FROM     I  HK    PR  ?:.'-;  I  DP:  NT 

Messages  in  writing  Irom  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE    MEc>c5ALiEd    HEFERRFD 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees, 

'  For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE   FROM   i  HE   HOl'SE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Hepre- 
.■senlntives,  by  Mr  Bartlett.  on^^  rif  t.s 
readins    clerks,    communicated    to    ttio 
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Senate  the  resolutions  of  the  House 
adopted  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Hon.  William  Langer.  late  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  North  Dakota. 

The  message  also  communicated  to 
the  Senate  the  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  Hon.  Richard  M.  Simpson,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  tiansmitted  the  resolutions 
of  the  House  thereon. 


Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  was  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


DEATH    OF    REPRESENTATIVE 
SIMPSON  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  was  read,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  dcatli  of  the  Honor- 
able Richard  M.  Simpson,  a  Representative 
from  the  St^te  of  Pennsylvania. 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  thirty-three 
Members  of  the  House,  with  such  Members 
of  the  Senate  as  may  be  Joined,  be  appointed 
to  attend  the  funeral, 

Resolied.  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  House  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  and 
that  the  necessary  expenses  in  connection 
therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House. 

Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereo.'  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  ScoTTi  I  submit  a  re.solution  for 
which  I  request  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  resolution  (S,  Res.  219;  wsis  read, 
as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Simpson, 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  Vice  President  to 
Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  transmit  «  copy  thereof  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate,  at  the  conclusion  of  Its  business  to- 
day, adjourn  until  Wednesday  next. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing 
resolution,  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
YoiTNC  of  Ohio)  appointed  Mr.  Clark 
and  Mr.  Sc<itt  as  members  of  the  com- 
mittee on  tlie  part  of  the  Senate. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  Dl'RING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour  for  the  introduction 
of  bills  and  the  transaction  of  routine 
business;  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  statements  in  connection  therewith 
be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    DISPENSING    WITH    THE 
CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the  cal- 
endar today  under  the  rule  was  dispensed 
with. 


coMMrritE  mee'hng  during 

SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr    Johnson  of  T*  xa.^ 
and  by  unanimuos  consent,  the  AviHUon 


EXECUTIVE    COMMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

Amendment  or  Act  Relating  to  Importation 
OF  Adult  Honey  Bees 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Act  relating  to  the 
lmf>ortatlon  of  adult  honey  bees  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  FVirestry. 

RrPOtT  ON   Overobligation  of  an 
Appropriation 

A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law.  on  the  overobliga- 
tion of  an  appropriation  In  that  Department; 
to  the  Committee  on   Appropriations. 

Report  on  Property  Acquisition.  OmcE  or 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  property  acquisitions  of  that  Office,  for 
the  quarter  ended  September  30,  1959;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

RrPORT  or  SECURiTres  and  Exchange 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  US 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission.  Wash- 
ington, DC  .  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  repKjrt  of  that  Commission,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30.  1959  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

Amendment  of  Life  Insurance  Act  of 
District  of  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  president.  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  Life  Insurance  Act  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  approved  June  19,  1934,  as  amend- 
ed ( with  an  accompanying  paper ) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

RrPORT  OF  Public  UTiLmES  Commission, 
District  or  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary,  Pub- 
lic Utilities  Commission  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  that  Commission,  for  the  calendar 
year  1958  twith  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 


t\»M!NATiON    OF    Certain    Contracts    v.  ith 
Birdsboro  Armorcast,  Inc. 

-A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
cl  the  United  States,  dated  December  31, 
1959,  relating  to  his  report  on  examination 
of  Department  of  the  Army  contracts  and 
subcontracts  with  Birdsboro  Armorcast,  Inc., 
Birdsboro,  Pa.,  submitted  on  July  23, 
1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

Report  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

.A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  Commission,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1959  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Stltjt  Relating  to  Responsibilities  of  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  in  Event  of  War 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Federal 
Aviation  Agency.  Washington,  DC  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  on  the  progress 
made  relating  to  responsibilities  of  that 
Agency  in  the  event  of  war:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Report  of  Postmaster  General 

A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting,  pxu-suant  to  law.  his  report 
for  the  period  July  1,  1958,  to  June  30,  1959 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Report  of  Railroad  Retirement  Board  on 
Positions  in  Grades  GS-16,  GS-17,  and 
OS- 18 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board,  Chicago,  111.,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Board,  for 
the  calendar  year  1959.  on  positions  In  grades 
GS-16.  GS-17,  and  GS-18  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PETITIONS   AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  VaCE  PRESIDENT: 

A  letter  In  the  nature  of  a  F>etltlon  from 
Mrs  F.  A.  Tinker,  of  Harrlsvllle  Heights, 
Ogden,  Utah,  relating  to  the  protection  of 
Rainbow  Bridge  from  the  water  of  Glen 
Canyon  Dam,  Utah;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Socialist  Party-Social 
Democratic  Federation  of  Wisconsin,  at  Mil- 
waukee. Wis  .  relating  to  the  public  owner- 
ship of  railroads:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Comemrce 

The  petition  of  Charles  S.  Balllnger.  of 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  praying  for  a  redress 
of  grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

The  petition  of  B  D  Diaz,  of  Brawley, 
Calif.,  relating  to  child  education;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

A  letter  In  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
the  Joint  Conference  of  Affiliated  Postal  Em- 
ployees, of  New  York,  N.Y..  signed  by  Joeeph 
Ecker.  secretary,  relating  to  the  death  of  the 
late  Senator  William  Langer  of  North  Dakota; 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


EXPRE.-.'^T    :N  f)F  THANK.^  FOR  FLO- 
RA]     :r:bite    in    m?:mory    of 

THE      LATE      SENATOR      WILLIAM 
LANGER    OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laia  before  the 
Senate  a  letter  from  Lydia  La.i^'ci  Ir- 
win, expressing  appreciation  to  :*.t  ?»  n- 
ate  for  the  floral  tribute  in  mtir.^iN   of 
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the  late  Senator  William  Lander,  of 
North  Dakota,  which  was  ordered  to  he 
on  the  table. 


AJ^IENDMENT  OP  ACT  RELATING  TO 
COMMISSION  OP  PINE  ARTS— RE- 
PORT OP  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  HEN'NINGS.  Mr  Presidpnt, 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, I  report  an  or.i::inal  bill  to 
amend  the  act  relatin'.:  to  the  Commis- 
sion of  Pine  Arts,  and  I  submit  a  report 
(No.  1019)  thereon. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
wUl  be  received  and  ihe  bill  wiil  be 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  bill  'S,  2778'  to  amend  the  act 
relating  to  the  Commission  of  P'^.ne  \rts. 
reported  by  Mr,  Henmngs,  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Adm.mi.stra- 
tion,  was  received,  read  twice  by  iis  title, 
and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  the 
calendar. 


BILLS     AND     JOIN"!     RE.^OLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  tim^ ,  and.  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  l^me,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr    AIKEN 
S.  27d5    A  bill  r  T  the  relief  of  Sofia  Skol- 
opoulon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    KUCHEL  ( for  himself  and  Mr. 

Encle I • 

S.  2766.  A  bill  authrrizir.g  a  monetary 
contribution  f  >r  t!if»  floixl  control  accom- 
plishments of  the  nr.u;t;ple-purj>ose  devel- 
opmenta  to  b«  constructed  on  the  Moke- 
lumne  River  by  the  East  Biy  Municipal  Util- 
ity District  of  O-iklar.d  Calif.;  to  the 
Conomittee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MURRAY: 

S.  2757  A  bill  fir  the  re'.lof  of  Hans  Chris- 
tian Gunnar  Mik;ke;.-en:   .'i.-.d 

S.   2768    A   bin  for  the   relief  of   Frederick 
T.  C.  Yu  and   his  wife.  Alice  SLio-Fen  Chen 
Yu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  BUSH  • 

S  2769  A  bill  f  -r  the  relief  of  John  George 
Saritls  Lindei:.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlci.\.'-y. 

By  Mr    JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina: 

S.  2770  A  bill  f  ir  the  relief  of  Borinquen 
Home  Corp  ,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

Bv  Mr    KErPAU\'ER 

S    2771     A   bill   for   the   rel'.ef      f  Shahrokh 
Bas3eri:   to  the  C ommifee     :.  "he  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.   ALXOTT- 

8.  2772,  A  bill  to  au--hr.rlze  the  Se^-retary 
of  -Sericulture  tj  convey  land  In  the  town 
of  Cascade.  EI  Pa.<^  County.  Colo.;  to  the 
Committee   on    .Sgri^ulture    and   Forestry. 

By  Mr    BARTI.ETT    (for   himself   and 
Mr   M-^CN  u.soN  i 

S.  2773.  A  bill  to  pr  ivide  transportation 
on  Ca.n.*dia.n  vessels  between  p<)rts  In  south- 
eastern .Alaska,  and  between  KycJer.  .\hvaka. 
and  other  p^jints  in  southeastern  .Alaska,  and 
betwee.n  Hyder,  .■\laska.  and  other  points  In 
the  United  States  out.slde  .SIa.ska.  either  di- 
rectly or  via  a  forelcjn  port,  or  for  any  part 
of  the  transportation;  W)  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Poreisn  Coni.Tierce, 
Bv  Mr   MONRO.VEY: 

S  2774.  A  bill  to  faster  the  nat!';r.a:  de- 
fpn.=e,  the  postal  service,  the  development  ;  f 
civil  aeronautics,  air  commerce  In  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  and  for  other  purposes,  by 
provldlna;  for  Oovernment  t^uarantee  of  loans 
to  certain   air   carriers  for   purchase   of  effl- 


clent,  newly  develoo<vl,  m^ern  cargo  air- 
craft a.ad  component.s  ■  f  a  cargo  airlift  sys- 
tem; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr   Monrontt  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr   NEUBKRGER: 

S  2775  A  bin  to  promote  Just  and  last- 
ing peace  by  amending  section  3  of  the  act 
of  January  5,  1905,  Incorporating  the  Ameri- 
can National  Red  Cross,  so  as  to  include 
among  the  purposes  of  such  incorporation 
tite  prevention  of  war  and  the  establishment 
of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Netjbergek  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
ui.der  a  separate  heading.) 
By  .Mr.  DIRKSEN: 

S.  2776.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
Thomason,  Jr.;  and 

S.  2777.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  George  E. 
Williams  and  William  L.  Johnson;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bills,    which    appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  HENNINGS: 

S.  2778.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  relating  to 
the  Commission  of  Pine  Arts;  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hennings  when 
he  reported  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia : 

S.  2779.  A  bill  relating  to  the  election  un- 
der section  1372  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  by  the  Augxista  Furniture  Co., 
Inc.,  of  Staunton,  Va.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr  HENNINGS: 

S.  2780.  A  bni  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
act  of  June  11.  1946  (60  Stat.  238)  to  clarify 
and  protect  the  right  of  the  public  to  In- 
formation; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hennings  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr    HENNINGS    (for  himself  and 
M.'   Stmivcton): 

S.2781.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Alessandro 
Cellhorn;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

S.  2782.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civn  Rights 
Act  to  further  protect  the  right  to  vote  In 
Federal  elections;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2783.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  to  vote 
in  Federal  elections  against  denial  on  ac- 
count of  race,  religion,  color,  or  national 
origin,  by  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
Federal  registrars  by  the  President;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

S.  2784.  A  bill  to  protect  against  depriva- 
tion of  the  right  to  a  faU-  trial  by  lynching 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Ck>mmittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  2785.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  retention, 
preservation,  and  production  of  Federal  elec- 
tion records,  papers,  and  ballots;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

S.  2786.  A  bill  to  provide  for  permissive 
intervention  by  the  United  States  in  cases 
involving  the  denial  of  equal  protection  of 
the  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. ) 

By   Mr.    JAVITS   for    himself   and    Mr 
Ke.ating)  : 

S  2787.  A  bill  to  assume  the  States'  lia- 
bility for  activities  of  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  engaged  in  air  defense  activi- 
ties on  a  tactical  site  which  Is  ui.der  the 
control  of  the  .\rmy  or  the  Air  Force  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  thp  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  J.^vrrs  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  blU,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  beading  ) 

By  Mr.  NBUBERGER: 
8  2788.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Library  Serv- 
ices Act  for  a  period  of  5  years,  and  to  amend 
such   act;    to   the  Committee  on  Labor   and 
Public  Welfare 

By  Mr  BEALL: 
8  J  Res.  144  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  erect  a  municipal 
fish  market  at  the  waterfront  in  Southwest 
Washington;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr  KBFAUVER: 
S.J.  Res.  145.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  designation  of  Tuesday  following  the 
second  Monday  In  June  etch  year  as  Na- 
tional Fraternal  Day;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  DIRKSEN  (by  request)  : 
S  J  Res.  146.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  American  Marigold  (Tagetes  erecta)  as 
the  national  floral  emblem  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  i:>nucsEN  when  h« 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr  FULBRIGHT: 
8  J  Res  147.  Joint  resolution  providing 
that  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  render  ad- 
vice and  comment  on  matters  within  Its 
Jurisdiction  relating  to  parks  and  structures 
in  the  metropolitan  area  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (for  Mr.  Scott)  sub- 
mitted a  resolution  (S.  Res.  219)  relative 
to  the  death  of  Representative  Ri  !mk3 
M.  Simpson,  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

<Se€  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Dipksfn, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  i. fad- 
ing.) 


ADDITIONAL   PT'NDS   f  uR   COMMIT- 
TEE ON  BANKING  AND  CURR^N(■Y 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  (for  him.self  and 
Mr.  Capihart)  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  220  > ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Binklng 
and  Currency,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdictions  sjiecl- 
fled  by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  to  examine,  investigate,  and 
make  a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to- 
il)  banking  and  currency  generally: 

(2)  financial  aid  to  commerce  and  indtu- 
try: 

(3)  deposit  insurance; 

(4)  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  Including 
monetary  and  credit  policies; 

(5)  economic  stabilization,  production, 
and  mobilization; 

(6)  valuation  and  revaluation  of  the 
dollar; 

(7)  prices  of  commodities;  rents,  and 
services; 

(8)  securities  and  exchange  regulation: 

(9)  credit  problems  of  small  business;  and 

(10)  international  finance  through  agen- 
cies within  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  of  the 
committee. 

Sec  2.  Por  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
fh3   committee,   from   February    1,   1060,    to 


Jinuary  31.  1961.  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  1 1 ) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  ProiHded.  That  the  minority  is 
authorized  t<j  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  ar.d  his  comp)ensatlon  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  i>er8onnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$70.(X)0,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman   -f  th»  '■•iTimittee. 


INVESTIGATION  OP  CERTAIN  MAT- 
TERS PERTAINING  TO  PUBLIC 
AND  PRIVATE  HOUSING  BY  COM- 
MITTEE ON  BANKING  AND  CUR- 
RENCY 

Mr  SPARKMAN  (for  him.'^elf  and  Mr. 
Capehart  '  submitt^  the  following  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  221).  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In 
accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  public  and  private  housing. 

Sec.  2.  Por  the  ptu-poses  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1960,  to 
January  31,  1961.  inclusive,  is  authorized  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minority 
is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  comi>ensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
xuilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  Its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1961. 

Sec.  4  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $100,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contin£;ent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  Uie 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


DEAIH   OF   THE  I.ATE   IcEPRESENT- 
ATI\^  STEVEN  V.  CARTER 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (for  Mr.  Hickfn- 
LoopER)  submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
222)  relative  to  the  death  of  Representa- 
tive Steven  V.  Carter,  of  Iowa,  which  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

•  See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Dirksen, 
which  appears  under  a  sejiar.Tte  head- 
ing.) 


DEATH  OF  THE  LAI  E  REPRESENT- 
ATIVE ALVIN  R  BUSH 

Mi.  DIRKSEN  (for  Mr.  Scon  *  sub- 
mitted a  resolution  (S.  Res.  223)  relative 
to  the  death  of  Representative  Alvin  R 
Bush,  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Dirksen, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

DEATH  OF  THE   LATE  REPRESENT- 
ATIVE CHARLES  A    BOYLE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  submitted  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  224 >  relative  to  the 
death  of  Representative  Charles  A. 
Boyle,  of  Illinois,  which  was  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Douglas, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

AIR  CARGO  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  create  an  emergency  airlift 
through  a  system  of  Government- 
insured  loans.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  may  lie  at  the  desk  for 
2  days  for  possible  additional  sF>onsor- 
sliip. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
YoiTNG  of  Ohio  in  the  chair ».  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and  without  objection  the  bill 
will  lie  at  the  desk  for  2  days,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  bill  «S.  2774 1  to  foster  the  na- 
tional defense,  the  postal  service,  the 
development  of  civil  aeronautics,  air 
commerce  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  and  for  other  purposes,  by  pro- 
viding for  Government  guarantee  of 
loans  to  certain  air  carriers  for  purchase 
of  efficient,  newly  developed,  modern 
cargo  aircraft  and  components  of  a 
cargo  airlift  system,  introduced  by  Mr. 
MoNRONEY.  was  received,  read  twice,  by 
its  title,  and  i-eferred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  closing  days  of  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress  I  discussed  at  some 
length  the  problems  of  modern  mihtary 
air  transportation  and  the  proper  role 
of  the  Military  Air  Transport  Service 
and  the  civil  air  carriers  in  providing 
the  airlift  necessarj'  to  an  adequate  na- 
tional defense. 

I  suggested  at  that  time  that  MATS 
could  not  maintain  the  immediate  readi- 
ness required  by  its  wartime  mi.ssion  if 
It  continued  to  p>erform  all  routine  mili- 
tary logistics  in  its  own  aircraft,  nor 
without  modernization  of  its  fleet.  I 
pointed  out  at  that  time  that  neither 
MATS  nor  the  commercial  carriers  have 
modern  cargo  aircraft  capable  of  inter- 
continental movement  of  significant 
quantities  of  fully  equipped  troops  and 
military  equipment.  Since  these  re- 
marks were  made,  we  have  had  con- 
firmation of  this  analysis  from  others 
with  far  more  knowledpe  and  experience 
than  I  in  military  affairs. 


I  su^g-estatf  iMl  JFtir  tHmt  the  solution 
to  these  pfobleBMJ  was  sppai-ent  and 
attainable: 

First,  an  orderly  transfer  of  the  routine 
logistics  function  from  the  MATS  fleet  to 
the  civil  carriers,  to  the  extent  of  their 
present  capacity  to  perform  it;  second,  a 
comprehensive  program  to  develop  and  en- 
courage the  civil  carriers  to  procure  modem 
cargo  aircraft  to  provide  the  capacity  re- 
quired to  perform  the  air  logistics  function 
In  time  of  peace  and  permit  its  expansion 
In  time  of  emergency:  third,  modernization 
of  the  MATS  strategic  transport  fleet  in 
terms  of  its  primary  hard  core  mission,  and 
not   in  terms  of   its  former  airline  mission. 

It  is  my  hope  that  before  this  session 
0^  Congress  is  concluded  the  reorienta- 
tion of  MATS  toward  a  more  effective 
military  role  will  be  well  advanced.  It  is 
also  my  hope  that  during  this  session  the 
Congress  will  i-eceive  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  recommendations  for  a 
comprehensive  mcxleinization  and  re- 
equipment  of  the  MATS  strategic  trans- 
poi-t  fleet.  But  these  are  fields  in  which 
the  Coiigress  can  do  little  but  propose 
and  in  which  ultimately  the  executive 
branch  must  dispose. 

It  is  in  terms  of  the  second  step  in  this 
three-point  program  that  the  Congress 
can  take  the  most  significant  and  the 
most  immediate  action.  We  can  enact 
legislation  to  develop  and  to  encourage 
the  civil  carriei-s  to  procure  modern 
cargo  aircraft  to  provide  the  logistic 
capacity  required  by  our  Military  Estab- 
lishment in  peace  and  the  reserve  airlift 
required  in  war. 

I  introduce  for  appi'opriate  reference  a 
bill  designed  to  do  just  this.  It  proposes 
that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  be  au- 
thorized to  guarantee  the  repayment  of 
loans  for  the  pui-cha.se  of  cargo  aircraft 
by  the  Nations  commercial  airlines. 

This  approach  to  adequate  airlift  is 
offered  as  the  i-esult  of  almost  3  years  of 
study  by  the  members  of  the  Aviation 
Subcommittee  and  the  SF>ecial  Subcom- 
mittee To  Investigate  the  Military  Air 
Transp>ort  Service  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  The 
details  of  the  proposal  are  equally  the 
result  of  consultations  within  the  execu- 
tive branch  over  a  period  of  some  10 
months.  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues 
as  an  indispensable  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  truly  modern  military  estab- 
lishment in  the  United  States.  I  ask 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  full 
at  this  vK)int  in  my  remarks  for  the 
information  of  the  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  It  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress, in  order  to  insure  an  adequot*  air 
cargo  capacity  to  meet  the  needs  of  national 
defense,  the  postal  service,  the  development 
of  civil  aeronautics,  and  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  air  commerce  In  the  United 
States  and  abroad  (1)  to  encourage  the 
development  by  United  States  aircraft  man- 
ufacturers of  new,  efficient  and  modern  car- 
go aircraft  which  will  provide  economical 
air  cargo  transportation;  (2)  to  facilitate 
the  acquisition  of  such  aircraft  by  United 
States  certificated  air  carriers;  (3)  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  such  cargo  aircra!t  op- 
em  tod   bj    such   carriers   for   the  movement 
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of  commercial  and  Government  cargo,  and 
tnAll;  and  (4)  to  Insure  the  Immediate 
availability  of  such  aircraft  to  meet  mili- 
tary requirements  In  time  nf  war,  natyir.rvl 
emergency,  or  whenever  a  military  situatl'  ri 
requires.  In  furtherance  of  this  policy.  It 
Is  m  the  public  Interest  that  provision  be 
made  to  assist  such  air  carriers  to  aoq-iire 
sufficient  numbers  of  such  cargo  aircraft 
by  providing  guarantees  of  loans,  for  pur- 
chase thereof,  on  such  terms  as  to  Insure 
their    military    availability 

6ec.   2.    As  used  In  this  A  :t — 

(a)  "Administrator"  meai-s  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 

(bi  "Air  carrier"  mean.s  an  a;r  carrier  a.? 
defined  in  section  101  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958. 

(c)  "Board"  means  the  Ci-.ii  Aeionautica 
Board. 

(d)  "Cargo  aircraft.  '  means  a  new'.y  de- 
veloped modern  civil  aircraft  of  the  United 
States.  Including  spare  engines  and  parts. 
and  other  specialized  components  of  a  cargo 
airlift  system  directly  assc>clated  with  fl;=;ht 
llae  cargo  handling,  de.slgned  exclusively  f  'r 
the  carriage  of  property  or  mail,  or  emer- 
gency carriage  of  combat  forces  'T  mat'^ru'I. 

(ej  "Cargo  aircraft  purcha.se  h  an"  means 
any  loan,  or  commltmeiit  In  connection 
therewith,  m.ade  to  a  United  States  certifi- 
cated air  carrier  for  financing  the  purchase 
of  United  States-manufactured  car?o  air- 
craft, and  shall  include  loans  to  certificated 
air  carriers  or  any  ether  person  engaged  in 
flight  line  cargo  handling,  f  jr  financing  the 
purchase  of  specialized  components  of  a 
cargo  airlift   system 

(fl  "Certificated  air  cnrr'.'-r"  means  an  air 
carrier  holding  a  currently  efTectlve  certifi- 
cate Isstied  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
authorizing  it  to  engage  in  air  tran?!p<'>rta- 
tlcn. 

Sbc.  3.  For  a  flve-year  period  after  the  cla*e 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Board  Ls 
hereby  authorized  to  entc>r  into  an  agree- 
ment with  any  lendfr  guarantcoir.g  hl:n 
against  loea  of  principal  or  Interest  nn  ar.y 
cargo  aircraft  parchaj?e  loan  made  bv  such 
lender  subject  to  the  followir.a;  cordition.'s 

(a)  The  Board  shail  require  that  such 
cargo  aircraft  be  adequately  insured  again.st 
loss  or  damage  for  the  duration  of  the  u'uar- 
anty.  and  shall  require  that  the  applicant 
execxite  or  agree  to  execute  a  8\iltable  In- 
strument or  lnf^*ruments  to  secure  the  cargo 
aircraft  purchase  loan  T'ne  Board  rr  ly 
consent  to  the  modification  of  the  provlsior.s 
of  any  ruch  cargo  aircraft  purchase  loan  as 
to  the  rate  of  interest,  time  of  pavment  of 
interest  or  principal,  security,  or  oth-^r 
tcrma  and  conditions,  or  Uo  the  renewal  or 
extension  of  any  su:h  gxiaranty.  whe.^ever 
the  Board  shall  d-'^ermlne  it  to  be  equitable 
to  do  so:  Prorided.  That  such  m^d;flra*lon. 
renewal,  or  extension  Is  not  inconsutent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 

(b)  No  guaranty  shail  be  n-.ade' 

(li  Extending  to  m^ire  'nan  '•he  uupalj 
Interest  and  90  per  centum  cf  the  unpa'.d 
principal  of  any  cargo  aircriift  purchase 
loan: 

i2i  On  any  car-.?)  ;iir:raft  p".r"'"a'e  lo;^n  or 
combination  of  such  loans  f  ,r  mnre  -riin  75 
per  centum  of  the  purchase  price  of  the  car.;o 
aircraft; 

i3)  On  any  cargo  aircraft  purchase  loan 
whose  terms,  modification,  renew  il.  or  ex- 
tension thereof  does  not  require  repayment, 
in  substantially  equal  principal  pavmer.'s  no 
less  than  annually,  to  be  comp'.e'cd  within 
ten  years  after  the  date  on  which  tr.e  loan  Is 
first  made: 

(4)  In  any  case  where  It  would  make  the 
total  face  amount  of  such  cargo  aircraft 
purchase  loan,  together  with  any  other  such 
loan  or  loans  to  the  same  air  carrier,  or  cor- 
porate predecesor  air  carrier  or  air  carr.eri, 
then  currently  guaranteed  and  outstanding 
under  the  terms  of  this  Act  exceed  |7.i  - 
OOO.OOQ:    Provided,    however.   That    n_;    n.ore 


than  $10,000,000  in  tjt.U  face  amount  of  ar.y 
cargo  aircraft  purchase  loan  or  loana  s.>^i.i.l 
be  guaranteed  for  any  one  air  carrier,  or 
other  eligible  persons,  for  the  purchase  of 
specialized  co.u.ponents  of  a  cargo  airlift  sys- 
tem. 

(5 1  Unless  the  Administrator  shall  have 
certified  that  the  characteristics  cf  the  cargo 
aircraft  as  defined  in  this  Act  to  be  purchased 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  guaranteed  loan 
conform  to  the  general  design  and  perform- 
ance criteria  established  by  him,  and  that 
the  guaranty  will  further  the  objectives  of 
this  Act; 

(6)  Unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
have  certified  that  the  cargo  aircraft  to  be 
purchased  with  the  proceeds  of  the  guaran- 
teed loan  has  design  and  performance  char- 
acteristics which  satisfy  the  criteria  of  suit- 
ability for  military  use  established  by  him: 

(7)  Unless  the  Secretary  of  Defervse  shall 
have  certified  to  the  Board  that  the  borrower 
has  executed  a  contractual  undertaking  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  that  the  cargo 
aircraft  In  respect  of  which  the  guaranty  is 
made  (1)  will.  In  the  event  of  war,  a  national 
emergency,  or  whenever  a  military  situation 
requires  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  be  made  immediately  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  during  the  period 
of  this  guaranty,  on  reasonable  terms  in- 
cluding pricing  criteria  and  arrangements  for 
operation  of  the  cargo  aircraft  agreed  to  prior 
to  the  m.akLng  of  the  guaranty,  and  (II)  will 
not  during  the  period  of  this  guaranty  be 
dlspoeed  of.  except  to  a  United  States  cer- 
tificated air  carrier:  Prot'<ded.  however.  That 
the  borrower,  with  the  consent  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  may.  for  the  purpose  of  ful- 
filling the  foregoing  undertakings  substitute 
for  any  cargo  aircraft  on  which  a  cargo  air- 
craft purchase  loan  has  been  made  hereunder 
a  newer,  more  efficient,  and  modern  cargo 
aircraft  eligible  for  a  cargo  aircraft  purchase 
loan  and  guaranty  pursuant  to  this  Act; 

i8i  UnleFs  the  Board  shall  have  received 
a  contractual  u'icirTtaking  satisfactory  to  It 
that  the  careo  aircraft  be  purchased  with  the 
proceeds  of  the  guaranteed  l:)an  will  be  used 
primarily  during  tlie  period  of  the  guaranteed 
loan   for    the    Cd.rriage    of    property    or    mall; 

i9i  Unles.'i  tlie  B-jard  shall  have  found  il) 
that,  with  ut  su'h  guaranty,  the  air  carrier 
or  other  eligible  person  would  be  unable  to 
obtain  necessary  funds  fcr  t.he  purchase  of 
such  cargo  aircraft  on  terms  which  are  rea- 
sonable and  compatible  with  cJTlicent  and 
profitable  operation.  |lii  that  the  proepective 
earning  p<JWtr  of  the  air  corner  or  otner  eli- 
gible person  furnishes  reasonable  aasurance 
of  the  aiT  carriers  aoillty  to  repay  the  loan 
wi-h'n  the  time  fixed  therefor,  (HI)  that 
the  value  of  the  carg^  aircraft  covered  by  the 
guaranty  will  reasonably  protect  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  Government  in  the  event  of  de- 
fault, and  (Iv)  tiiat  the  type  and  number  of 
cargo  aircraft  pr  ipi^ised  to  be  purchased 
by  the  air  carrier  will  improve  tlie  economy 
and  efficiency  of  the  carrier's  operation. 

(c)  Such  guarantee  shall  be  made  In  such 
form,  on  such  terms  and  conditions,  and 
pursuant  to  such  regulations,  as  the  Board 
deems  necesfary  and  which  are  not  Incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  Any  guarantee  made  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shail  provide  that  the  sole  recourse 
of  the  United  States,  as  assignee  of  a  de- 
fa  ailed  loan,  against  the  defaulting  bor- 
rower shall  be  limited  to  repossession  of  the 
en -go  aircraft  and  the  receipt  by  assignment 
of  insurance  claims,  and  that  the  obligation 
of  the  borrower  to  the  United  States  shall 
be  satisfied  and  di'scharged  by  the  surrender 
of  the  cargo  aircraft  and  all  right,  title,  and 
in -erest  therein  to  the  United  States  Pro- 
vided, That  such  cargo  aircraft  shail  t>€  (i) 
frve  and  clear  of  all  liens  and  encumbrances 
wl-.atsoever  (other  than  the  lien  of  any  In- 
stiument  executed  to  secure  the  cargo  alr- 
cr,..'t    purchase   loan)    and    (11)    In    as    good 


order  and  condition,  ordinary  wear  and  terir 
excepted,  as  when  acquired,  cxf^ept  thut 
any  deficiencies  may,  to  the  extent  c<nered 
by  valid  policies  of  Insurance,  be  satisfied 
by  the  assignment  to  the  United  States  of 
claims  under  such  policies.  Where  the  cop. 
dit'-ons  of  the  foregoing  proviso  have  not. 
been  met.  the  United  States  shall  retain  alt 
of  Its  rights  and  remedies. 

Sec.  5.  No  payments  required  to  be  mad* 
as  a  consequence  of  any  guarantee  by  thu 
Board  under  this  Act  shall  be  made  unleMM 
the  lender  has  assigned  all  his  right,  tltH 
and  Interest  to  the  cargo  aircraft  to  th»» 
United  States. 

Sec  6  The  Board  shall  prescribe  and  col- 
lect from  the  lending  institution  a  reason- 
able guaranty  fee  In  connection  with  each 
loan  guaranteed  under  this  Act 

Sec.  7.  (a)  To  permit  the  Administrator, 
the  Board,  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  make  use  of  such  advice  and  services  as 
each  may  reqtilre  in  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  each  is  authorized  to  use 
available  services  and  facilities  of  other  agen- 
cies and  Instrtimentalltles  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  their  consent  and  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis. 

(b)  Departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  exercise  their  {xiwers. 
duties,  and  functions  In  such  manner  as  will 
assist  In  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  this 
Act,  Including  an  Immediate  and  orderly 
transfer  of  Increasing  quantities  of  routine 
Government  sponsored  air  cargo  traffic  to  the 
certificated  air  carriers. 

Skc.  8.  (a)  Receipts  under  this  Act  shall 
be  credited  to  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury. 

(b)  Payments  required  to  be  made  as  a 
coLsequence  of  any  guaranty  by  the  Board 
under  this  Act  shall  be  made  by  the  Board 
from  funds  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated in  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
for  that  purpose. 

(c)  Administrative  expenses  under  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  from  appropriations  to  the 
departments  and  agencies  concerned  by 
administrative  expenses. 

Sec  9.  Any  sale  or  other  transfer  of  any 
cargo  aircraft,  on  which  a  guaranty  loan  is 
ouutandlng.  shall  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  any  regulation  Issued  here- 
tinder,  or  any  undertaking  required  to  be 
entered  into  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

EEC.  10.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  sli.ill 
become  effective  upon  Its  enactment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
briefly,  the  bill  would  authorize  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  to  guarantee  the  re- 
payment of  loana  for  the  purchase  only 
of  approved  modern  cargo  aircraft.  The 
loan  could  not  exceed  75  percent  of  the 
purchase  price  of  the  aircraft  and  would 
have  to  be  repaid  within  10  years.  N.nety 
percent  of  the  unpaid  balance  would  be 
guaranteed,  and  rep>ossession  of  the  air- 
craft would  be  the  sole  recourse  of  the 
Government  in  the  event  of  default. 
Loans  to  any  one  carrier  could  not  ex- 
ceed $75  million. 

B?cau.se  the  purpose  of  this  proposal  is 
not  simply  to  permit  civil  earners  to 
acquire  more  aircraft,  but  to  facilitate 
their  acquiring  a  particular  iji*  of  air- 
craft which  meets  military  requirements, 
the  bill  provides  that  before  the  CAB 
can  guarantee  a  loan  the  Secretary"  of 
Defense  must  certify  that  the  careo  air- 
craft to  be  purchased  with  the  prfx-eed.i 
of  the  loan  is  one  which  has  design  and 
performance  characteristics  which  make 
it  suitable  for  military  u.se  in  an  emer- 
gency. On  the  other  hand.  In  order  to 
insure  that  the  aircraft  Ls  also  suitable 
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for  commercial  use,  the  bill  requires  a 
similar  certificate  fro.ni  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  F'ederal  Aviation  Acency. 

I  am  happy  to  rrport  to  tl;e  Senate 
that  discussions  between  tl^e  military 
and  civilian  aviation  at-'encios  of  the  p:ov- 
ernment  looking;  toward  a  set  of  mutually 
acceptable  design  chanicteriytics  are  al- 
ready well  advanced.  I  am  also  hp.npy  to 
report  that  it  Is  the  consen-sus  nmoni? 
those  most  competent  In  this  ficlJ  tb.nt 
the  development  of  a  workhorse  aircraft 
meeting  both  the  needs  of  commercial 
and  military  aviation  is  now  perfectly 
feasible. 

Not  only  would  this  bill  insure  that  the 
aircraft  to  be  purchased  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  guaranteed  loan  is  suitable, 
but  it  would  Insure  the  availability  of 
the  aircraft  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  the  event  of  a  military  emer- 
gency. On  this  score  the  bill  is  clear 
and  unequivocal.  It  requires  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  certify  to  the  CAB 
that  he  has  in  his  r>ossession  an  executed 
contract  with  the  borrower  guaranteeing 
first,  that  the  aircraft  will  be  made  im- 
mediately available  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  the  event  of  war,  or  na- 
tional emergency,  or  whenever  a  military 
situation  is  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defen.se  to  require  it  i  and  second,  that 
during  the  p)eriod  of  the  guarantee  the 
aircraft  will  not  be  disposed  of  by  the 
borrower  except  to  another  U.S.  certifi- 
cated air  carrier. 

The  responsibility  fcr  guaranteeine  the 
loan  and  satisfying  itself  of  the  earner's 
ability  to  repay  it  within  the  t  me  fixed, 
and  of  insuring  that  the  Oovort.ment  will 
be  adequately  protected  by  V.:-  \;v;,i(^  cf 
the  aircraft  in  the  event  of  clcraull,  lies 
with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  These 
and  other  detailed  provisions  of  the  bill 
will,  of  course,  be  the  subject  of  thorough 
hearings,  and  Senators  will  have  an  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  study  the  details  of 
the  proposal. 

I  respectfully  suggest  to  the  Senate 
that  the  lane  has  come  to  deal  in  the 
reaUties  of  today's  militaiy  fciiuation.  I 
suRgest  that  it  is  inexcusable  that  the 
greatest  and  richest  Nation  in  the  world 
let  itself  continue  in  a  defense  po.stur? 
which  makes  it  incapable  of  responding 
to  anything  but  all-out  theimonuclear 
war. 

I  re.'=ipectfully  suggest  to  the  Senate 
that  the  indispensable  element  in  pre- 
paredness for  limited  war  situations  is 
mobility  and  tliat  in  the  decade  of  the 
sixties,  military  mobility  mean^  military 
airlift. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  substantial  part 
of  such  fdrliit  must  be  provided  in  a 
strategic  llect  of  military  aircraft.  I  am 
equally  convinced  that  a  substantial  part 
must  be  provided  by  a  strategic  reserve 
fleet  of  aircraft  bought  and  used  in 
peacetime  by  commercial  carriers,  but 
whose  usefulness  and  availability  to  the 
Military  Establishment  in  time  of  emer- 
gency is  assured. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  is  the  mcan.-j  to 
achieve  U:at  reserve  fleet.  I  beheve  that 
there  is  no  greater  contribution  toward 
an  adequate  defen.<;e  v.hich  can  Ix"  taken 
at  this  session  of  Congress  than  U;e 
passage  ol  this  legislation. 

CVI  13 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  TO  ADD 
WORLD  PEACE  TO  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL MISSION  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN RED  CROSS 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
cor^iderinp  the  depree  and  the  dangers 
of  a  thermonuclear  world  disaster 
tlaeatening  the  very  annihilation  c  f  the 
liLunan  race,  man  must  strive  relent- 
lessly in  his  quest  for  peace.  No  stone 
should  be  left  unturned,  nor  should  any 
idea  which  may  help  the  cause  for  peace 
go  unexamined.  This  fact  is  more  ap- 
parent today  than  ever  before.  For 
when  we  look  back  to  1945  when  the 
atom.ic  bomb  was  u.sed  on  Hiroshima, 
we  can  remember  that  this  20-kiloion 
bomb,  the  equivalent  of  20.000  tons  of 
TNT,  caused  150,000  casualties  in  an 
area  of  5  square  miles.  It  is  important 
to  remember,  however,  that  today,  this 
weapon  Is  small  as  compared  to  the 
largest  weapons  in  our  present  stock- 
pile. Furthrrmore.  the  dread  radiation 
resulting  from  tl.e.se  lart-e  bombs  should 
ever  a  thermonuclear  war  break  out. 
would  cause  irreparable  disaster  not  only 
to  the  many  thousands  of  people  m  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  explosion,  but 
perhaps  would  cripple  and  maim  future 
generations.  In  such  a  war.  no  true 
victor  could  emerge.  As  a  result,  all  our 
strategy  and  efforts  should  be  directed 
toward  the  prevention  of  such  a  war. 

Now  as  never  before,  our  tlireatf:-,ed 
world  must  have  peace,  and  now  as 
never  before,  men  of  good  will  evciT- 
where  must  rise  to  the  challenge  of  pos- 
sible annJiilation  and  contribute  their 
talent*,  the  world  over,  for  a  just  and 
lasting  peace. 

Mr.  President  it  is  with  this  thought 
In  mind  that  I  am  plea:-ed  to  introduce 
a  wortliy  bill  which  was  intrcxiuced 
earlier  by  my  distinguished  colleapue  in 
the  Hou'^e  of  Rrprer-entatives,  Repre- 
sentative WiiMAM  H.  Meyer,  of  Ver- 
mont. Repre.'icn'ative  Meylr  s  bill.  H.R. 
9027,  introduced  September  2.  19:9, 
would  amend  the  charier  of  the  Ameri- 
can National  Red  Cross  so  as  lo  author- 
ize tiie  organi7,ation  "to  devise  and 
carry  on  measures  for  the  prevention 
of  war  a:id  for  the  establishment  u'  a 
ju-st  and  lasting  piace." 

Section  8  of  the  American  Red  Cress 
charter  reserves  to  Congress  the  right 
to  amend  or  repeal  the  purposes  of  the 
organization  as  outlined  m  section  3  cf 
the  charter.  This  bill  would  provide  a 
new  clause  to  be  added  at  the  end  of 
section  3,  which  would  read  as  follows: 

sixth.  And  to  devise  and  carry  on  mcis- 
ures  for  the  prevention  of  war  and  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 

BED     CROSS     COULD      HELP     PKOMOTK      PEACE 

Mr.  President,  the  first  three  purposes 
of  the  American  National  Red  Cro.ss  re- 
late solely  to  activities  in  time  of  war. 
mainly  to  furnishing  aid  to  the  sick  and 
wounded.  The  fourth  purpose  pennit^ 
voluntary  rehef  and  communication  l>:^- 
tween  the  people  and  the  Armed  Forces 
in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  m  tune  of 
war.  Only  the  fifth  clause  of  section  3 
of  the  charter  refers  to  nonn;ilii.ary 
matters,   and    it   refers   to   nonmilitary 


matters  only.  It  permits  peacetime  re- 
hef of  '  the  sulTermgs  caused  by  pesti- 
lence, famine,  fire,  floods,  and  other 
Nreat  national  calamities."  This  clause 
does  permit  preventive  wcrk  for  the 
calamities  mentioned,  but  it  does  not 
include  any  reference  to  war  or  miiitary 
matters.  And  s.nce  the  other  four 
clauses,  which  refer  to  war  and  military 
matters,  do  not  contain  any  preventive 
measures,  the  bill  I  am  introducing  is 
needed  to  permit  the  Red  Cross  to  en- 
ta.t'e  in  measures  de  igned  to  prevent 
wa.-  and  promote  peace. 

Naturally,  tlie  Red  Cross  may  be  re- 
luctant to  cncape  in  tlie  activities  per- 
muted by  this  proposed  legislation,  but 
It  IS  important  to  note  tliat  this  bill  per- 
mits— tut  does  not  direct — the  officials  of 
tiic  Red  Cross  to  take  on  this  additional 
ro'ilXJnsibility.  Wheicas  the  or:c:inal 
Red  Cross  was  essentially  a  remedial 
agency,  it  has  cont.nuaily  broadened  its 
functions,  until  it  has  reached  today  a 
point  where  it  has  never  had  a  greater 
prcstipe.  It  has  now  become  a  very  im- 
portant e^iucaticnal.  health-protecting 
o:  t-'an.zation.  as  well  as  giving  substan- 
tial assistance  to  individuals  wiih  mis- 
fortunes of  many  kinds.  It  administers 
first-aid  and  water-safety  programs,  and 
it  h::s  heme  nursms  courses,  blood  banks, 
rural  health  centers,  youth  organiza- 
tions, and  generally  does  a  great  many 
things  which  otherwise  would  be  left  un- 
done. 

Although  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  ex  officio  the  head  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  and  although  the 
Red  Cross  cooperates  closely  with  the 
Government,  it  is  independent  of  the 
Government.  Tlie  Red  Cro.ss  has  never 
been  involved  in  politics,  for  h'omanity 
knows  no  favorit-es.  In  delicate  interna- 
tional situations,  the  Red  Cross  has  per- 
formed valuable  services,  and  throuph 
Its  continued  nonpolitical  nature,  it  has 
continuously  promoted  better  under- 
standing among  peoples  and  thereby 
promoted  an  attitude  of  peace. 

am  CROSS  highly  ixrLrxNTTAL 

Mr.  President,  the  International  Red 
Cross  is  the  most  influential  humani- 
tarian lay  organization  in  the  world  to- 
d;>y.  It  has  125  million  individual  mem- 
bers, and  a."^  pood  loyal  citizens  of  the  80 
or  more  member  countries,  this  ever- 
growing membership  has  been  playing  a 
vital  part  within  the  political,  educa- 
tional, religious,  and  other  social  organ- 
izations of  their  own  countries. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  would  have 
a  pov.erful  effect  throughout  the  world. 
Tlie  fact  is  that  the  American  Red  Cross, 
acting  without  political  involvement*. 
could  do  much  toward  the  estabh^liment 
of  a  just  and  lasting  peace.  The  amend- 
ment to  the  charter  would  be  an  ex- 
ample of  the  peaceful  aspirations  of  the 
American  people,  and  it  mi'^ht  well  stim- 
ulate positive  action  by  other  countries 
in  this  same  direction. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  the  Red 
Cross  has  been  m  the  background  ready 
to  act  m  case  of  a  war.  Today,  how- 
ever, the  Red  Cross  cannot  prepare  for 
any  next  world  v. ar,  as  it  prepared  for 
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World  War  I  and  II.  for  a  single  20-mefe;- 
ation  hydrogen  bomb  carries  more  ex- 
plosive power  than  all  the  bom'os  put  to- 
gether that  were  dropped  during  the  en- 
tire Second  World  War.  Since  it  would 
be  impa'^sibie  for  the  Red  Cross  to  ade- 
quately prepare  for  a  nuclear  war,  it  can 
only  prepare  for  a  trenume  world  peace. 
This  proposal  which  I  am  co.sponsor- 
ins  with  Representative  Meyer  is  not  a 
new  proposal.  In  1955,  some  87  mem- 
bers of  the  Harvard  Class  of  1900.  headed 
by  Conrad  Hobbs.  retired  Baston  mer- 
chant, sent  an  open  letter  to  President 
DwUht  D.  Eisenhower  advocating  the 
creation  of  a  commission  similar  to  the 
Red  Cross  for  the  study  and  promotion 
of  world  peace.  This  open  letter  sug- 
gested that  the  President  appoint  a  com- 
mission of  perhaps  20  men  and  wom.en. 
from  the  indu.strial  and  fir.an'^ial  leaders 
of  the  United  States,  from  the  clergy- 
men, scientists,  lawyers,  farmers,  labor 
leaders,  educators,  statesmen,  philan- 
thropists, historians,  publicist,^,  and  oth- 
ers preeminent  m  the:r  fields,  who  would 
make  an  exhaustive  study  in  quest  of 
a  durable  peace. 

MRS     ELE.ANOR    ROOSEVELT    =;rPPORTS    PROPOSAL 

This  open  letter  was  followed  in  1958 
by  a  petition  signed  by  more  than  150 
outstanding  Americans,  askms  President 
Eisenhower  to  recommend  a  charter 
amendment  authorizmt;  the  American 
National  Red  Cross  to  worl.  for  the  pre- 
vention of  war  and  for  the  promotion  of 
peace.  Mrs  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  who  has 
become  synonj-mous  in  our  time  with 
humanitarian  and  good  deeds,  is  among 
the  many  prominent  signers  of  this  peti- 
tion. Among  the  other  distinguished 
signers  are  Dr  Gunnar  Gundersen.  past 
president  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation; Sarah  G.  Blanding,  president  of 
Vassar  College:  H.  J.  Gezork.  president 
of  Andover-Newton  Theological  School; 
Rev.  Dana  McGreeley.  president  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association;  Sam- 
uel B.  Gould,  president  of  Antioch  Col- 
lege. Robert  J.  Johnson,  president  of 
Temple  University;  William  E.  Steven- 
son, president  of  Oberlin  College;  Wesley 
A.  Sturgis,  dean  of  ti^:e  Yale  Law  School; 
Miller  Upton,  president  of  Beloit  Col- 
lege; Ralph  Lowell,  president  of  the 
Lowell  Institute  of  Boston :  and  Dr.  Rob- 
ert H.  Ellis  noted  retired  physician  of 
Portland  Greg. 

The  petition  points  out  that  "it  has 
become  obvious  that  bolder  steps  than 
ever  before  must  be  taken  if  this  unr.-er- 
sal  longing  for  peace  is  to  be  realized." 
It  then  argues  that  the  Red  Cross  h:^ 
unique  qualifications  in  this  field  and 
that  with  its  membership  of  millions  on 
both  sides  of  the  iron  curtain  its  pres- 
tige everywhere  and  its  dedicated  lead- 
ership and  unequaled  record  in  the  relief 
of  human  suffering  it  is  the  ideal  organi- 
zation for  creating  an  atmosphere  favor- 
able to  the  establishment  of  peace 
throughout  the  world. 

NEFD    IS    NOW    IMMEDI^Tr 

Mr.  President  now  as  never  before  men 
of  good  will  everywhere  must  rise  to  the 
challenge  of  possible  annihilation  and 
contribute  their  talents  for  a  durable 
peace.  This  proposal  I  am  introducing 
today  would   amend  the   ;v:nerican  Na- 


tions 1  Red  Cross  charter  so  as  to  author- 
ize tills  iireat  humanitarian  organization 
to  ergaae  in  activities  for  the  prevention 
of  war  and  for  the  establishment  of  a 
just  and  lasting  peace.  This  responsi- 
bilit}-,  if  taken  on  by  the  Red  Cross,  would 
adm;ttedly  be  a  huge  task.  But.  it  is 
cons.stent  with  the  lofty  purposes  of  this 
orga::iization  which  in  1959  celebrated, 
throughout  the  world,  its  100th  birthday, 
and  it  would  be  a  natural  extension  of 
the  humanitarian  causes  already  served 
by  the  agency.  Although  the  final  meas- 
ures for  the  establishment  of  a  durable 
r>eaC'i  must  come  from  the  governments 
of  the  world,  the  preliminary  work,  and 
the  establishment  of  conditions  favor- 
ab^  for  peace  must  come  from  the  peo- 
ple themselves.  As  the  petition  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica concludes: 

A  long,  long  step  forward  could  be  taken 
unde:-  the  leadership  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  which  I  have 
just  ntroduced  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  th.s  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will   oe  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2775)  to  promote  just  and 
lasting  peace  by  amending  section  3  of 
the  act  of  January  5.  1905.  incorporating 
the  American  National  Red  Cross,  so  as 
to  include  among  the  purposes  of  such 
incorporation  the  prevention  of  w^ar  and 
the  establishment  of  a  just  and  lastmg 
peac?,  introduced  by  Mr.  Neuberger,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follovs; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rtpresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion :J  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  Incor- 
porate the  American  National  Red  Cross", 
approved  January  5.  1905  (36  U.S C.  sec.  3) 
IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following   new  paragraph: 

"Sixth.  And  to  devise  and  carry  on  meas- 
ures for  the  prevention  of  war  and  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Just  and  lasting  peac«." 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  p;inted  m  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks  the  open  letter  to  the 
Pres;dent  of  the  United  States  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Harvard  class  of  1900,  the 
petit.on  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  1958  to  which  I  have  just  re- 
ferred, together  with  an  editorial  from 
the  Boston  Herald  of  September  17,  1959. 
entitled  'New  Task."  supporting  enlarge- 
men!  of  the  Red  Cross  charter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter, 
petit.on,  and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
An    Cpen   Letter   to   the   President   of   the 
United  States 

De.'.r  Mr.  President:  In  the  spirit  of  your 
repealed  declaration  that  no  stone  should  be 
left  unturned  In  the  quest  for  a  durable 
peace  we  wish  respectfully  to  suggest  that 
you  appoint  a  commission  of  perhaps  twenty 
men  ;ind  women,  preeminent  in  their  fields, 
to  ma  lie  an  exhaustive  study  ol  this  vast  and 
comp  ex  problem. 

Th(  problem,  as  we  see  it,  encompasses  far 
more  than  lies  within  the  field  of  the  Gov- 


ernment, which  la  concerned,  primary,  with 
\l&  military,  diplomatic  and  political  aspects 
It  reaches  in  to  the  fields  of  religion,  racial 
prejudice,  nationalism,  economics,  mass 
psychology  and  many  other  fields. 

We  all  know  that  heretofore  the  search  has 
been  fruitless;  that  wars  have  persisted  with 
cumulative  and  aggravated  horrors  But  we 
cannot  admit  that  the  futility  of  past  at- 
tempts foreshadows  failure  for  fresh  efforts 
We  cannot  concede  that  man  Is  biologically 
and  Inherently  a  destructive,  suicidal  crea- 
ture. The  certainty  that  another  major  war 
would  Inflict  on  all  mankind,  on  victors  as 
well  as  vanquished,  on  civilians  as  well  as 
combatants,  on  children  and  women,  the 
most  cruel  calamity  In  history,  impels  mb  to 
plead  for  sympathetic  consideration  of  this 
new  approach. 

We  recommend  that  you  muster  the  pro- 
posed commission  from  both  the  business 
world  and  the  professions — Industrial  and 
financial  leaders,  clergymen,  scientists,  law- 
yers, farmers,  labor  leaders,  educators,  states- 
men, philanthropists,  historians,  publicists, 
and  others.  We  believe  that  the  coordinated, 
matured  Judgments  of  the  clearest  minds 
might  provide  a  program  for  the  country  at 
large,  a  program  that  would  supplement  and 
fortify  the  comprehensive  efforts  which  the 
Government  Is  making  Under  yoiu-  Inspir- 
ing leadership,  Mr.  President,  far  more  could 
be  done  In  every  community  In  the  land — by 
study  groups,  debates,  lectures,  forums  and 
the  like;  far  more  In  schools  and  colleges:  far 
more  by  the  radio  and  TV  and  the  press. 
Millions  could  be  spent  with  profit  on  such 
endeavors. 

We  recommend  that  this  Commission  be 
asked  to  give  serious  consideration  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  agency,  somewhat  similar 
in  structure  to  the  American  National  Red 
Cross,  which  Is  a  nongovernmental  body  yet 
closely  af.soclated  with  the  Government.  The 
Red  Crops  has  Its  charter  from  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States;  Its  Honorary  President 
Is  the  President  of  the  United  States;  eight  of 
its  Board  of  Directors  are  appointed  by  the 
President.  But,  at  the  same  time.  In  Its  op- 
erations It  Is  autonomous;  It  raises  Its  funds 
from  the  people  (In  Its  fiscal  year  1953-54 
well  over  $85  million)  and  It  carries  on  Its 
multifarious  activities  largely  by  the  work  of 
Its  volunteers.  In  Its  7,700  branches  and  chap- 
ters throughout  the  country.  Furthermore.  It 
has  taken  a  leading  part  In  the  creation  of 
similar  Institutions  In  70  other  countries. 
Joined  together  In  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies. 

Such  steps  would  give  further  evidence 
to  the  world  that  our  vast  military  machine 
must  be  maintained,  only  because  we  live  in 
a  world  of  International  discord  and  anarchy, 
from  which  we  have,  so  far.  been  unable  to 
escape.  Such  an  undertaking,  we  submit, 
might  have  many  far-reaching  benefits: 

It  might  stimulate  to  positive  action  many 
segments  of  our  people  who  today,  without 
leadership,  participate  only  passively  In  the 
search  for  peace. 

It  might  stimulate  other  countries  to  take 
similar  action,  as  has  the  Red  Cross. 

It  might  lead  the  way  for  a  spiritual  and 
moral  resurgence  throughout  the  country  and 
perhaps  the  world. 

It  might.  In  fact,  prove  the  catalyst  which 
would  bring  all  these  and  many  other  forces 
together  In  such  an  overwhelming  demand 
for  peace  that  no  government  would  dare  Ig- 
nore their  mandate. 

To  be  sure,  many  Individuals  and  organiza- 
tions are  hard  at  work  on  this  problem,  but 
no  one.  to  our  knowledge,  has  proposed  a 
definite,  feasible  plan  so  far  reaching  and 
so  likely  to  gain  the  cooperation  and  support 
of  our  countrymen. 

Nearly  a  hundred  years  ago.  an  obscure 
Swiss  businessman  crossed  the  bloody  bat;- 
tlefield  of  Solferlno  the  day  after  the  battle 
and.  viewing  the  abandoned  wounded,  dying. 
and  dead,  vowed  that  such  Inhumanity  must 


no  longer  be  tndured  Prom  that  day  forth. 
Henri  Dunant,  renouncing  all  else,  beean 
sowing  the  seed  which  became  the  groat 
farflung  humunltArlan  organization  the  lU-<i 
Cross  Is  today.  Does  not  our  proposal  pre- 
sent to  you.  Mr  Pr»sldpnt,  a  similar  oppor- 
tunity for  a  great  orpaniz*^  mo\ement  of  our 
people,  leading,  under  (jod,  to  a  lasting 
peace? 

Respectfully, 

Members  ol  the  Harvard  class  of  1900: 
Prof.  Edward  L.  Adams.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.; 
William  H.  A-m5trong.  Amherst,  Mass  ;  Dr. 
Floyd  G.  Ballentine.  Lewlsburg.  Pa  ;  Dr  J. 
Delllnger  Barney,  Boston.  Mass  :  W  Lee 
Beardscll,  Belmont.  Mass  Dr  Cmrad  Boll, 
Waltham.  Mass  ;  Alfred  A.  Benesrh.  Cleve- 
land. Ohio;  Cirroll  M.  BUI,  Bust  Weymouth, 
Mass:  George  W.  Billings.  Milfurd.  Mass.; 
Barl  D  Bond  Bryn  Mawr.  Pa  :  Henry  C. 
Boynton.  Trenton.  N.J  :  Dr.  T^mmas  D. 
Brown,  New  York,  NY.;  Frank  M  Buckland, 
West  Hartford.  Cunn  ;  Frerman  F.  Burr, 
Wayne,  Maine;  Frank  W  Buxton  Brookl:ne, 
Mass  :  Dunbar  F  Carpenter  (deceased!  Win- 
chester. Mass  :  Dr  Cieorge  O  Clark.  New- 
bury{x>rt.  Mats  ;  Albert  A  Cobb.  Lakeland. 
Fla  .  John  F.  Cole.  SomervUIe.  Mafs  :  Harry 
P  R  Dolan.  Cambridge,  Mas.«  :  Lewis  M 
I>  u.-iiH.  MlJc  ;p  OrunviKe.  NY.  Harold  T. 
I>.-,iphprty  W-'.'itneld,  M-i.^."^  ,  Arthur  Drii.k- 
water,  CHnibridgp  M.iSf-  Wa;*fr  Pr!-h.nrd 
Baton,  Shefflpld  Mii.sg  ,  William  Edmunds, 
Wellesley  Hills   Mass. 

Dr  Robert  H  KUs  Prrtland,  Orec  :  Owen 
David  Evans.  Prospect  Park.  Pa  :  Wi;iu;m  P. 
Everts.  Cambridge,  Mass  :  Dean  Floyd  Field. 
Atlanta,  Ga  ;  IdaJ.  Gerald  F.  Furlong.  Hamp- 
ton, New  Brunswick.  Canada:  Arthur  M. 
Goodrldge.  C.vmbrldge.  Mnss  .  George  W 
Harrington,  l*rovldence.  R  I  :  Duncan  G 
Harris,  New  York.  N  Y  :  Edmund  Heard, 
Mathews.  Va.:  A.  Stedman  Hills,  Waf^hlng- 
ton,  DC;  Conrad  Hobbs.  Boston.  Ma.ss  : 
Byam  Holllnja.  Concord.  NH;  L!ewe;iyn 
Howland.  South  Dartmouth.  Mass  :  Gardiner 
O.  Hubbard.  Barcelona.  Spain:  Herixrt  L. 
Hunt,  Ouethnry.  B  P..  France:  Frank  L. 
Jewett,  Austin.  Tex;  WUllBm  N  J  >hnson, 
Mattapolsett.  Mass  :  Walter  D  Lambert.  Ca- 
naan, Conn  :  Aubrey  E.  Landry,  Washing- 
ton, DC;  Frederic  W  Lane.  Tacoma,  Wafh  : 
Samuel  W.  L.twis,  l,!\:,~i^B'.pr  M.i.  s  :  Walter 
Llchtensteln.  Caml.r:ci,'  M.,'^  Robert 
Llvermore.  T  'psfield,  M.i.s.'^  .  Eduard  F. 
Loughlln,  We  it  Concord,  M:. .■;.''  ;  Marklove 
Lowrey.  Utica    N  Y 

Albert  G  Il.ison.  Milton  M.\.'5=  :  W:lbur 
Morse,  Long  Heach.  Calif  ;  Jiunes  H  Mors*. 
North  Ablnctcn.  Mass  :  Walter  G.  Mortland. 
New  York,  NY;  Clifford  Norton.  Chatham, 
.N'  J  ,  John  H.  Page,  Phoenix.  Ariz  :  George 
W  Pre.<;by,  M-lro.«e,  Ma.'is  :  Dr  Richard  R 
Price,  Hutchinson  Kan.s  c  New.on  Prouty, 
West  Brookfle:d.  M.^.s.-  W  ynn  M  Rnmbolt, 
Pine  Valley,  Calif  ;  Montj  n.crv  Reed,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass  :  Rev.  Jameb  A  H.f.hiirds,  Winter 
Park.  Fla  :  A-  ery  Robinson,  New  Leb.inon, 
NY.,  Herbert  G.  Robinson,  Aurora,  N  Y  ; 
George  F  R^xt,  Concord,  Mass  :  Dr  Ernest 
Sachs,  North  Haven,  Conn.;  Robert  A  San- 
born, BrcKikllne,  Mass.;  WUllam  N.  Seaver, 
Melrose.  Mass. 

T.  Mott  Shj;w.  Concord,  Mas?  ;  Homer  H. 
Smith,  Gloucester,  Mass  :  Frank  H  Stevens, 
Marblehead  Neck.  Mass  ;  Ralph  W.  Sume. 
Harrlsburg,  Pa  ;  William  B.  Swinford.  Nor- 
man. Okla  ;  Harold  Tapnln.  Far  Hills.  N  J.: 
Cecil  H.  Taylor.  New  Milford.  Conn  ;  M\Ton 
E.  Terbush,  t  tlca,  N  Y  :  Georee  A  Towns. 
Atlanta.  Ga.;  Fred  H  Train.  Orr.ncre.  Ma.'is.: 
Rev.  Arthur  L  Washburn.  Siena.  Iialv:  James 
Otis  Watson  H,  Fairmont,  W  Va  :  Rt\lph  H. 
Watson.  Greer  wlch.  Conn.;  Charles  F  Wei- 
lington,  BosUn.  Mass.;  Ross  K.  Whiton, 
Springfield,  Vt.;  George  A.  Whlttem.ore,  East 
Orange,  NJ:  Pred':>rl<~k  M  Wilder,  Port 
Hueneme,  Cal  f  ;  Charlp.';  R  Woods,  South- 
boro.  Mass.;  Stanley  W  .'.d-jrorth,  Seattle, 
Wash. 


A  PrriTK  N  TO  THr  PRKsrorrrr  or  the  UNrrro 
States 

Dear  Mr  President:  We,  the  undersigned. 
rfspectfully  petit.on  that,  as  honorary  jjres- 
Idetit  of  the  American  National  Red  Cross, 
you  recommend  to  Congress  an  amendment 
of  its  charter  whereby  it  will  be  authorized 
to  eng,ige  in  activities  for  the  prevention  of 
war  The  amended  portion  (sec.  3,  par  6) 
would  thou  read  as  follows: 

"And  to  continue  and  carry  on  a  system 
of  national  and  InternfUinnal  relief  in  time 
of  peace  and  apply  the  same  In  mltlgatirig 
the  sufferings  caused  by  pestilence,  {amme, 
fire,  floods,  and  other  great  national  calami- 
ties, and  to  devise  and  carry  fin  measures  for 
preventing  the  same,  as  well  a^;  measures  for 
the  prevention  of  war." 

We  submit  this  petition  to  you  In  the 
spirit  of  your  Inspiring  address  to  the  Peo- 
ples-to-Peoples  Conference,  In  which  you 
said:  "The  problem  of  permanent  peace  is 
for  the  people  to  get  together:  to  lead  gov- 
ernments: if  necessary,  to  evade  govern- 
ments; to  work  out  not  one  method  but 
thousands"  In  the  endeavor  to  establish 
peace  throughout  the  world. 

It  has  become  obvious  that  bolder  steps 
than  ever  before  must  be  taken  if  thL.^  uni- 
versal longing  for  peace  Is  to  be  realized 
The  Red  Cross  has  unique  quali.'^.cati'-n.s  In 
this  field,  qualifications  far  superior  to  those 
(jt  most  governments  and  private  orgnnlza- 
tlons. 

The  Red  CTOt^f.  has  a  membership  of  mil- 
lions on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  In 
its  75  national  societies  It.s  prestige  l.<5  high 
everywliere  Under  dedicated  leadership  its 
members  could  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
mighty  array  of  workers  for  peace.  Its  un- 
equaled record  In  the  relief  of  human  suf- 
fering Indicates  clearly  what  it  m.ight  accom- 
plish In   this   new   field 

It  is  no  disparagement  of  othpr  agencies  to 
iissert  that  they  lack  the  organization  and 
the  facilities  possessed  by  the  Red  Cro:-s  to 
stimulate  to  action  millions  of  people  who 
have  been  passive  heretofore.  As  a  war- 
preventive  agency,  the  Red  Cross  would  rivet 
the  attention  of  mankind.  An  undert.'-kmg 
of  this  kind  would  be  typical  of  the  ever- 
widening  scope  of  the  Red  Cross  since  it 
was  estahll.'hed  over  a  century  ago  to  relieve 
t.he  sufferings  of  soldiers  lying  wounded  and 
ur. cared  for  on  tiie  battlefield  of  Solferlno. 

We  do  not  venture  to  submit  a  bill  of  par- 
tlruiars  for  the  Red  Cross  in  this  new  and 
by  far  moft  Import.int  service  it  could  ren- 
der tn  mankind  That  mtist  be  left  to  the 
directors  of  the  Red  Cro.ss  and  to  the  com- 
m.itt^es  which  they  would  set  up;  and  as  you 
have  pointed  out,  Mr.  President,  there  are  a 
thousand  methods  which  could  be  employed. 
and  the  Red  Cross  is  particularly  well 
equipped  to  put  many  of  these  into  opera- 
tion If  the  minds  of  millions  of  people 
could  be  directed  to  the  problem  of  e.':tab- 
llshlng  peace  througho\it  the  world  Is  it  not 
reasonable  to  expect  that  8«;>me  far-spread- 
ing, deep-reaching  proerams.  not  yet  devel- 
oped and  not  foreseeable,  might  emerge,  to 
the  blessing  of  all  mankind' 

As  It  is  not  from  huee  armaments  tnat 
freedom  from  war  and  from  tiie  fear  of  war 
will  come,  so  It  Is  tiint  any  exjienditure  of 
money,  however  larpe,  is  not  only  Justified 
but  necessary.  Billions  are  spent  annually 
for  defense  and.  In  present  circumstances. 
these  must  continue.  But  can  we  not  also 
afford  to  expend  millions  In  an  attempt  to  re- 
move the  conditions  which  make  these  heavy 
outlays  unavoidable?  We  should  not  falter 
at  8p)endlng  vast  sums  In  an  attempt  to 
arouse  throughout  the  world  a  public  opinion 
so  strong  that  no  government  will  dare  to 
Ignore  the  mandate. 

The  final  formal  measures  for  the  preven- 
tion of  war  must  come  from  governmeiits.  of 
course.  The  preliminary  work,  however,  tlie 
establishment  of  an  atmosphere  for  peace 
must  come,  as  vou  have  said    Mr    President, 


from   the   people    themselves      A    lone     long 
step  forward  could  be  taken  under  the  leader- 
ship of   the  Red  Cross. 
Respectfully. 

John  R  Alden."  Durham.  NC;  Philip  R. 
Allen  (Retired),  Boston.  Mass:  Sam.uel  P. 
AFhelman,  Jr  ,  Brinklow,  Md  :  Professor 
Thomas  A  Bailey,  Stanford  Calif  ;  Sam  W. 
Banks,  M.D ,  Chicago.  Ill  :  J:ihn  Bardeen, 
University  of  iri:nolE.  Urbana.  Ill  :  James  M. 
Baty.  MD  .  BrooUline.  Mass  :  Rev  David  Nel- 
son Beach.  New  Haven.  Conn  ;  C.r.rad 
Brrens.  M  D  New  York  N  Y  ;  Walter  L  B. er- 
ring, M.D  .  Des  Momes,  Iowa;  Gordon  B. 
Bilderback.  president,  Investment  Trust, 
Champaign.  Ill  :  Rcy  A  BlUlngtc.n.  Evanston, 
in  ;  Sarah  G  Blandmg.  president.  Vassar 
College,  Pouehkeepsle.  NY:  Lyman  J  Brlggs, 
physicist,  Washington,  DC.:  D<onaldson 
Brown,  Port  Deposit.  Md  ;  Donald  L  Bur- 
dirk  M  D  .  New  Y  rk  N  Y  :  Allan  M  Butler, 
MD.  Massachu.'^ctts  General  Hospital,  Bos- 
ton, Mass  :  Frank  W.  Buxton  (Retired) , 
Brookllne.  Mass. 

Charles  C  Cabot.  LL.D  ,  Boston,  Mass  :  Rev. 
Raymond  Calkins.  Cambridee.  Mass  :  Thom- 
as P.  Callaghan,  Boston.  Mass  ;  Oliver  C. 
Carmichael,  New  York.  NY'.;  Hamilton  M. 
Chase  Old  Greenwich  Conn  :  John  Chipman, 
Winchester,  M^ss  :  Dr  Albert  Buckner  Coe. 
Boiton.  Mass  :  Rabbi  Beryl  D  Cohen.  Brock- 
l:ne,  Mass  :  Donald  Comer,  Sr  .  manufactur- 
ing. Birmingham.  Ala,;  Kathleen  Ci^tello, 
ed:U;ir.  New  York.  N  Y  .  Dr  Merle  Curt;,  Mad;- 
stjn.  Wis.:  Arthur  C  Curtis.  M.D  .  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich  :  Francis  W  Davis.  Belmont.  Mass  .  Dr. 
Lewis  Dexter  Boston.  Mass  :  Dr  Thet^dore  A. 
Distler.  Wathmgton.  DC:  Prof.  Stuart  Car- 
ter Dodd.  University  cf  Washincton.  Sc-attle. 
Wash  Stanley  E.  Durst.  M.D  .  University  of 
Cincinnati.  Cincinnati.  Ohio;  Rev.  Truman 
Douglass.  D-D..  New  Y'ork,  NY. 

Roben  D  Dr.pps.  MX).,  Philadelphia.  Pa  ; 
Marr.ner  S  Eccles.  banker.  Salt  Lake  City, 
ULah,  B  M  Edwards,  banker,  Columbia.  S C; 
Robert  H  Ellis.  M.D  .  Portland,  Oreg  :  Ger- 
trude Ely.  Bryn  MawT,  Pa  :  Kenneth  C  Farns- 
worth.  M  D  .  Wesuin,  Mass  :  Mrs.  Donald  P. 
Penn.  Boston.  Mass.;  Dr  Frederick  A.  Fipi. 
Mayo  Clinic,  Rochester,  Minn  :  Frances  F^u- 
ncr,  AfVrtn.  N  Y  ;  Paul  C.  French,  executive 
director.  CARE  New  York.  NY.:  Douglas  Van- 
Arden  Frost,  Abbott  Laboratories.  N.>rvh  Chl- 
c:;c  )  11!  .  Frothingham.  Channmg.  M  D..  B^s- 
t^jn.  Miiss  :  Lawrence  H  Fuchs.  Weston.  Mass  ; 
Dr  Claude  M  Fiiess,  Brooklme  Mass  :  Leon- 
ard T  Furlow.  M  D  .  St  Louls  M  j  ;  Dr  James 
L  Gamble,  Bro<.kline,  Mass  :  Herbert  J.  Ge- 
zork. president  Andover-Newton  Theological 
School.  Newtcn,  Mass.;  Prof.  Clinton  S.  Gol- 
den. Si.lesbury.  Pa;  Thomas  R.  Goe- 
thals.  MD.  BrcKklme,  Mass:  Rev.  James 
Gilkey,  D.D,.  Weekapaug.  R.I.;  Francis  G. 
G.XKlale.  LL.D.  Boston,  Mass  :  Rev  Dana 
McLean  Greeley.  D.D  .  B-jston.  M<is^  ;  William 
C  Greene.  Center  Sandwich.  NH  :  Samuel  B. 
Gould,  president.  Antioch  College.  Yeiicw 
Springs.  Ohio;  Samuel  R  Guard,  editor, 
Louisville,  Ky.;  Luther  H  Gulick.  city  ad- 
ministrator. New  York.  NY:  Trygve  Gunder- 
son,  M  D..  Boston.  Mass  :  Rev.  Basil  Hall, 
Cambridge.  Mri&s  :  Mrs.  L<-irralne  W.  Hall. 
Cambridge,  Mass  :  Oscar  Hammerstein  II, 
Doylestown,  Pa  :  Rev  S  Ralph  Haricw, 
Northampton,  Mass.;  Oscar  W  Hausscrm'^n. 
LL  D.,  Boston.  Mass  :  Alexander  B  Hawes, 
LLD  ,  Washington.  DC;  Edn-.ui.rl  Heard  Mat- 
thews. Va  :  Marlon  H.  Hedges,  Washington, 
D  C  :  Andrew  H  Hepburn,  arcliltect.  Concord, 
Ma.ss  :  Ogden  B.  Hewitt.  New  York.  NY.; 
Conrad  Hobbs  (retired).  Boston,  Mass.; 
George  C.  Holt.  Woodstock.  Conn  :  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert Romans,  Boston,  Mass  ;  Mark  A  DeWolfe 
Howe,  author,  Boston,  Mi=uss  ;  Mis  Kenneth 
Howes.  Framlngham  Center.  Mass:  Mrs. 
Llyewellyn  H  wland  Weston.  M;i.ss  :  Palmer 
HuU-heson,  Sr.,  LL  D  .  Houston.  Tex  :  May- 
n^rd  Hutchinson,  investment  counselor, 
Cambridge.  Mass  ;  Rev.  T.  J.  Jemison.  Baton 
R  ■■:':e.  La.:  Robert  J  Johnson,  president. 
Temple  University,  Philadelphia.  Pa  :   Jacob 
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J.  Kaplan.  LL  D..  Boston,  Mass  ;  Burton  S. 
Kaulman,  Brighton.  Mass  ;  Nicholas  KeUey, 
LL.D  ,  New  Yorlc.  NY;  Henry  P.  Kenaall, 
manufacturer.  Boston.  Mass  ;  Eklward  A  K:t- 
lowski  M.D  .  Baltimore.  Md. 

Lecn  J  Kowal.  LL  D  ,  Boston.  Mass  :  David 
B.  Lackman,  scientist.  Hamilton,  Mont  :  Dr. 
John  H.  Lamb.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla  :  Rev. 
John  Howard  Lathrop.  Berkeley,  Calif  ;  Dr. 
Charles  N^  Leach  Newfane,  Vt  :  Wyianci  L. 
Leadbetter,  M.D  .  Massachusetts  General  H'/s- 
pital.  Boston,  Mass;  John  C  Leonard  MD. 
West  Hartford,  Conn  :  Samuel  R.  Levering, 
orchardist.  Ararat.  Va:  Alfred  B  Lewis.  Mount 
Vernon.  NY;  Clarence  C  Little,  biologist. 
Trenton.  Maine;  Ralph  L  well,  banker,  Bos- 
ton, Masfi,;  J.  Franklin  McEHwam  ■  deceased  i . 
manufacturer.  Boston,  Mass  .  Thomas  H.  Ma- 
honey,  LL.D  ,  B<JSt.  n.  Mass  .  Juhus  A  Mii?el, 
Charlestown,  R  I  :  Prof  Perry  Miller  Cam- 
bridge, Mass;  Lewis  Mumf  Td.  author.  Ame- 
nta, NY:  Charlton  Ds^burn.  LL.  D  .  New  York, 
NY  ;  A  H  Parker,  Jr  ,  banker  Boston.  Mass  ; 
Miles  Pennybacker  mAnuf.icturer.  Norwalk. 
Conn;  Rev.  Palfrey  Perkins.  DD.  Boston. 
Mass.;  Ernest  C  Pervier  East  Templeton, 
Mass.;  Clarence  E  Pickett  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Walter  B  Pillsbury  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor  Mich  ,  Mrs,  Abraham  Pinan.skl, 
Boston   Mass 

Perry  T  Ri'hb.ne  dir'-  *■  r  Museum  of 
Pine  Arts,  Bost.n  Mas6  B  F  Reed.  Drift, 
Ky  ;  Frank  H  Reichel.  Villar.ova.  Pa  ;  Rob- 
bert  H  Rene  LL  D  .  Concord.  N  H,;  Mrs  Elea- 
nor Roosevel:  Hyde  Park.  NY;  John  H.  Ru- 
bel.  Hughes  Aircraft  Co  .  Culver  City.  Calif.; 
Harold  Russell.  AMVETS.  Nattck.  Mass.;  Mrs. 
William  Scheft.  Newton.  Mass  ;  R  Minturn 
Sedgwick  investment  counselor.  Boston, 
Mass;  Harry  H  Semmes.  Washington.  DC; 
Hans  Christi.-in  Sonne,  financier.  New  Y.^rk. 
N.Y  ;  C.  Maxwell  Stanley,  manufacturer, 
Muscatine  lowa.  William  F  Stevenson,  presi- 
dent. Oberlin  College.  Otaerlln.  Ohio;  Dr.  Wes- 
ley A  Sturgi.s  dean.  Law  School.  Yale  Uni- 
versity. New  Haven.  Conn  :  William  Warren 
Sweet.  Dallas.  Tex;  Norris  P  Swett.  MD. 
Hartford.  Conn  :  Dr  Jan  H  Tillisch.  Mayo 
Clinic,  Rochester.  Minn  .  Edward  C.  Tolman, 
University  of  California.  Berkeley.  Calif,;  Mil- 
ler Upton  president.  Belolt  College.  Belolt. 
Wis  ;  George  H  Utter,  Westerly.  R  I  ;  H.  Ger- 
ry Voorhis  executive  director.  Co-op  League 
of  USA,  Chicago.  Ill;  Harold  E  Wagoner, 
architect    P.-iiladelphia.  Pa. 

A  Earl  W..lker.  M  D  .  Baltimore.  Md  ,  James 
P  Warburg  author  and  lecturer.  New  York. 
NY  :  Dr  Alfred  H  Washburn  Denver.  Colo; 
William  Van  N  Washburn,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Prof  Arthur  P  Whltaker.  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia,  Pa  James  White,  in- 
vestment counselor.  Boston.  Mass.;  James 
Chapin,  artist  CJlen  Gardner,  N  J  ;  Gunnar 
Giindersen  MD  LaCrosse,  Wis;  Rensselaer 
W    Lee,  hist. .nan    Princeton,  NJ. 

Paul  Dudley  White,  M  D  Boston,  Mass.; 
Prrf  Oeor:?e  H  Williams.  Arlington.  Mass.; 
StiUman  P  Williams,  Lexington,  Mass  ;  Mrs. 
Geor«e  B  Wislcckl.  MD.  Vassar  College, 
Pov:gl-.keepr.ie.  N  Y  :  Herman  Wouk,  author. 
New  York.  N  Y  ;  Arnold  S  Zander.  AFlr-CIO. 
Madison.  Wis  .  Freder.ck  J  Llbby.  executive 
secretary.  National  Council  Prevention  War. 
W.  ^hingo.Ti  DC;  Mark  Van  Doren.  author, 
Fal.^  V;.:  !,:•?  Conn  ;  Rabbi  Dudley  Weinberg, 
Ml.A  '  ;<'•*•  Wis  ;  Mrs  Standlsh  Weston,  Bos- 
ton   M.a.ss 
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Nfw  Task 

Is  peace  attainable? 

Intellectually,  most  of  us  say  "No."  But 
in  our  heir'^  we  answer  differently.  For  us 
and  ours  -i.^  say.  It  must  be  attainable. 
TTiere  must  be  a  way. 

A  few  people — too  few — try  to  reconcile 
these  points  of  view.  They  keep  looking  for 
si'me  intellectually  satisfactory  expression  of 
the     universal     peace     urge.     They     ha\en't 


found  It  yet.  but  they  deserve  our  support. 
They  ire  at  least  headed  where  we  all  want 
to  go, 

Rep-esentatlve  Willi.\m  H  Meyeh.  of  Ver- 
mont, has  Just  Introduced  a  bill  in  Congress 
to  am^nd  the  charter  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Red  Cross  authorizing  the  organization 
to  d<  vise  and  carry  on  measures  fur  the 
prever.tlon  of  war  and  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace." 

It  doesn't  sound  like  a  very  Imposing  step. 
And  the  Red  Cross  itself  Isn't  enthusiastic 
about  it.  But  the  legislation  is  permissive 
and  it  Just  might  lead  to  something  valuable. 
Locally.  Mr.  Conrad  Hobbs  and  fellow  mem- 
bers of  the  Harvard  Class  of  190<i  have  been 
advocuting  the  same  step  on  the  ground 
that  the  Ri,'d  Cross  Is  the  private  interna- 
tional organization  best  equipped  to  take  the 
assignment  on. 

Wh.-  not?     What  harm  could  come  of  it? 

Dr.  Jean  S  Plctet  recently  observed:  "The 
Red  Cross  is  the  only  great  idea  in  whose 
n>ime  men  have  never  slain;  it  remains  one  of 
the  few  reasons  for  not  losing  hope;  its  work 
during  many  years  offers  the  certainty  and 
proof  that  love  is  stronger  than  death.  ' 

The  task  Is  a  huge  one,  btit  it  is  consistent 
with  the  lofty  purposes  of  the  Red  Cross. 
It  Is  a  natural  extension  of  the  humanitarian 
causes  already  served  by  the  agency.  Per- 
haps In  this.  Its  centennial  year,  it  should 
assuniC  a  new  responsibility. 

Th(  Meyer  bill  at  least  represents  a  for- 
ward step.  Peace  will  certainly  be  no  less 
attair.able  if  it  is  passed.  We  Join  the  call 
for  an  enlargement  of  the  Red  c5roes  charter. 


RAYM«   XD    IHOMASON.  JR. 

M:  DIRK.SEN.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
authorize  Raymond  Thomason  and  his 
wife,  Pauline,  to  adopt  a  third  Korean 
orphan.  Oddly  enough,  under  the  law 
only  two  such  orphans  can  be  brought 
into  the  country  by  them.  The  third 
orphan  has  already  been  adopted,  and  is 
in  ar  orphanage  in  Korea;  and  they  wish 
to  bring  this  orphan  into  the  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  'S.  2776'  for  the  relief  of 
Rayraond  Thomason,  Jr..  introduced  by 
Mr.  DiRKSEN.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary • 


GEORGE  E    WILLIAMS  AND  WILLIAM 
L    JOHNSON 

Ml ,  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  in 
the  nature  of  a  claim  against  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  ^S.  2777)  for  the  relief  of 
George  E.  Williams  and  William  L.  John- 
son, introduced  by  Mr.  Dirksen.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


I'REEDOM  DI    INFORMATION 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  time  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mitU'e  on  Constitutional  Rights  has  been 
considering  freedom-of-information  leg- 
islation in  connection  with  its  study  of 


the  extent  to  which  constitutional  rights 
are  beintj  infringed  by  imdue  secrecy  in 
government. 

In  the  85th  Congress  the  subcommittee 
considered  two  freedom-of-information 
bills  which  I  introduced:  Senate  bill  921. 
the  language  of  which  became  Public 
Law  85-619;  and  Senate  bill  2148.  The 
subcommittee  received  and  published  the 
views  of  executive  depai-tments  and 
agencies  on  S.  2148.  but  because  of  the 
press  of  other  business  was  unable  finally 
to  corisider  and  rep>ort  the  legislation  be- 
fore the  Congress  expired. 

In  the  present  86th  Congress.  I  intro- 
duced Senate  bill  186.  a  bill  identical  to 
Senate  bill  2148.  Although  this  bill 
was  referred  to  the  newly  established 
Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure, 
the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee 
continued  Its  work  on  this  proposed 
legislation  with  the  agreement  of  the 
chairman  of  the  other  subcommittee, 
who  is  also  a  member  of  this  subcom- 
mittee, and  during  the  first  session  of 
the  86th  Congress  held  hearings  on  the 
proposal. 

A  majority  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  has  voted  to  re- 
port a  clean  bill  which  follows  the  lines 
of  the  proposed  legislation  above,  re- 
ferred to,  with  strengthening  and  clar- 
ifying amendments  shown  to  be  desir- 
able by  the  subcommittee's  study  and 
hearings. 

I  now  introduce  this  clean  bill  for  the 
subcommittee,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord as  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  2780)  to  amend  section  3 
of  the  act  of  June  II.  1946  t60  Stat.  238) 
to  clarify  and  protect  the  right  of  the 
public  to  information,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hennings,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Untted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Act  of  June  11.  194«  (60  SUt. 
238)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows - 

"Sec.  3  In  order  to  provide  adequate  and 
effective  information  for  the  public — 

"(a)  Organization  Rules  and  Pokms. — 
Every  agency  shall  separately  state  and 
promptly  file  for  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  for  codification  in  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations:  (1)  Descriptions  of 
its  central  and  field  organization,  including 
statements  of  the  general  course  and  method 
by  which  its  functions  are  channeled  and 
determined,  delegations  by  the  agency  of 
final  authority,  and  the  established  places 
at  which,  and  the  methods  whereby,  the 
public  may  obtain  information  or  make 
submittals  or  requests;  (2)  all  procedural 
rules;  (3)  all  other  rules;  (4)  descriptions 
of  all  forms  available  for  public  use  and  in- 
structions relating  thereto,  including  a 
statement  of  where  and  how  such  forma 
and  instructions  may  be  otbained;  and  (5) 
every  amendment,  revision,  and  revocation 
of  the  foregoing. 

"(b)  Alternative  Methods — An  agency 
may.  pursuant  to  a  published  rule,  uae  an 
alternative    method    of    publishing    the    In- 


formation specified  In  sub-oertlon  (a^  or  nf 
communicating  It  to  all  interested  persons, 
when  to  do  so  will  achieve  economy  and  ex- 
pedite dissemination  of  information  to  tlie 
public.  No  information  published  by  such 
alternative  method  shall  be  relied  ujxm  or 
cited  against  any  person  who  has  not  re- 
ceived prior,  reasoniible  and  artual  notice 
thereof 

"(c)  Orders  and  Opint^ns  Every  apency 
shall  prompts  publish  it-x  -rdpr*  and  oji.i.- 
ions  or  make  them  avH:.:>  >■  '  •)-.'■  public  In 
accordance  ulth  p';;  ,:.<;*  eo  r  .'.p  stating 
where  and  how  they  n.ny  be  iniamed  ex- 
amined, or  copied 

"(d)  PtTBLic  Records — Every  apency  shall 
promptly  make  available  to  the  DUbllc.  in 
accordance  w  th  a  published  ruie  stnvlng 
where  and  how  they  may  be  nbtalned. 
examined,  or  copied,  all  recnrds.  files, 
papers  and  cocuments  submitted  to  and 
received  by  the  agency,  including  but  not 
limited  to  applications,  petitions,  pleadings, 
reqviests.  claims,  communications,  reoorts 
or  other  papers,  and  ail  records  and  actions 
by  the  agency  thereon,  except  as  the  agency 
by  published  rule  finds  that  withholding  is 
permitted  by  sub.'tectlon  (f)  hereof.  Every 
individual  vote  and  official  act  of  an  agency 
shall  t>e  enteted  of  record  and  made  avail- 
able to  the  public 

"(e)  Enrci  or  Failure  To  Publish. — No 
rule,  order,  opinion  or  public  record,  shall 
be  relied  upoii  or  cited  by  any  agency  against 
any  person  unless  it  ha*  been  duly  pub- 
lished or  male  available  to  the  public  In 
accordance  with  this  sccMon  No  person 
shall  in  any  manner  be  bound  by  or  re- 
quired to  resort  to  any  organization  or  pro- 
cedure not  so  published. 

"(f)  ExcEirioNS — The  p'ovislons  of  this 
aection  shall  riOt  require  disclosure  of  svibiect 
matter  which  la  (1)  specifically  exempt  from 
disclosure  by  statute.  (2)  required  to  be  kept 
secret  in  the  protection  of  the  national  se- 
curity. (3)  su omitted  in  confidence  pursuant 
to  statute  or  published  rule,  or  (4(  of  such 
a  nature  that  disclosure  would  be  a  clearly 
tinwarranied  invasion  of  personal  privacy; 
however,  nothing  in  this  section  authorizes 
withholding  of  information  or  limiting  avaU- 
ablllty  of  records  to  the  public  except  as 
specifically  st  ited  in   this  subsection." 


PROPOSED  CrVIL  RIGHTS 
I^GISLATION 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
five  bills  to  introduce  on  the  subject  of 
civil  rights.  As  I  understand  the  rule. 
I  am  alloweti  3  minutes  on  each  bill.  If 
the  Chair  w;ll  indulge  me.  I  shall  try  to 
wrap  them  up  together  in  less  than  10 
minutes. 

I  am  today  introducing,  fur  appro- 
priate reference,  a  group  of  five  civil 
ri»?hts  bills,  includiiig  three  moasure.s  to 
further  protect  and  .secure  voimu  rights 
for  all  citi/pns.  recardle.ss  of  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  oripin  The  bills  are 
keyed  to  th  ?  major  reccmmendation  of 
the  President's  Civil  Rights  Comm:  .-^lon 
that  a  system  of  Federal  voting  reeistiars 
be  established  in  areas  where  there  is 
v.r,.(l  [ir(Hif  of  denial  of  the  right  to  vote 
1  .;  a  .M!  imiiiatory  reasons  Another  bill 
would  makf  Ivnchins?  a  Federal  crime 
where  it  dt  pnves  rt.  individual  of  his 
right  to  a  fiiir  trial  .<■  -.b  crt  ;::.■  v;  :  .;  ts 
to  a  fine,  imprisonment  or  buLli.  Tl,t  re- 
maining proposal  introduced  today  would 
permit  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  to  take 
part  in  those  civil  cases  wlicf  an  in- 
dividual charges  that  he  is  be.n  d"i)rived 
Of  one  of  hi5  constitutional  rights. 


I  am  introducing  these  measxires  as 
bills,  even  though  the  ideas  have  pre- 
viously been  proposed  by  me  as  amend- 
ments to  other  bills.  I  think  the  time 
has  come  to  Rive  them  bill  status,  and  to 
provide  for  their  reference  to  appropriate 
committees.  I  t>elieve  that  the  question 
of  the  committees  to  which  the  various 
bills  are  referred  will  have  a  considerable 
influence  upon   what  happens  to  them. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message. 
President  Eisenhower  commended  to  the 
Conf-'ress  for  actioii  this  session  the  civil 
rights  legislation  sent  down  by  the  ad- 
ministration almost  12  months  ago  and 
the  :  ('Commendations  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Comini.ssion  made  last  September.  He 
called  upon  us  to  signal  the  world,  by 
our  action  on  this  legislation,  that  "our 
Government  is  strivme  for  equality  un- 
der law  for  all  our  people  " 

1  o  me.  his  woi'ds — particularly  as  they 
strc-sed  the  historic  importance  of  every 
citi-^en  being  able  to  exercise  his  con- 
stitutional right  to  vote— hammered 
home  the  point  that  civil  rights  is  the 
number  one  domestic  issue  of  1960  befoi-e 
this  Congress. 

In  1957  the  Senate  debated  the  Civil 
Riphts  Act  directly  when  it  came  over 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  The 
test  of  the  Senate  rules  made  at  that  time 
demonstrated  that  this  was  an  effective 
and  expeditious  procedure  particularly 
adapted  to  the  situation  we  face  of  long 
delayed  committee  action  in  the  Senate 
on  civil  rights  matters. 

A  drive  is  being  made  now  m  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  bring  up  the  civil 
rights  bill  for  consideration  by  the  dis- 
charge petition  route.  I  am  urging  all 
the  members  of  my  party  m  the  H'^use 
to  favorably  coiisider  the  advisability  of 
signing  this  di'^charge  petition,  notwith- 
standing a  normal  and  understandable 
reluctance  to  sign  discharge  petitions. 

In  the  first  place.  I  believe  this  relu-^- 
tance  to  join  in  a  d'schart;e  petition  is 
far  less  applicable  a.^  a  principle  to  the 
minority,  though  we  all  know  that  in 
this  instance  Speaker  Sm  R^VBrFN  has 
practically  invited  signing  of  this  dis- 
charge F>etition  by  the  majority.  Also. 
it  IS  clear  that  Republican  signatures  are 
essential  in  view  of  the  large  number  of 
Members  from  the  South  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side.  Hence,  the  discharge  peti- 
ti  n  may  well  prcnp  to  be  the  crucial  test 
of  whether  a  Member  has  sought  effec- 
tively to  get  essential  civil  rights  legis- 
lation enacted  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  this  session  . 

If  the  •-•ast  events  of  1957  are  prolog 
to  the  civil  riehts  debate  scheduled  to 
start  on  the  Senate  floor  no  later  than 
PVbruary  15,  according  to  the  assurances 
ol  the  majority  and  minority  leadership, 
ti^.ere  will  be  spirited  debate  on  both  s;dps. 
For.  as  we  must  all  realize,  the  climactic 
fi  -ht  IS  at  hand  and  the  Senate  Chamber 
Will  be  the  cr:t::';il  battleground.  Here 
it  will  be  det<>im.ned  whether  a  mean- 
ingful civil  rights  legislation  is  to  pass  the 
Congress  in  1960,  or  whether  compla- 
cency, and  campaign  fever  will  prevail 
to  postpone  effective  and  de"-peralely 
needed  civil  rights  legislation. 

While  civil  rights  is  our  number  one 
domestic  issue,  it  is  also  supercharged 


with  International  implications  affecting 
our  world  position.  Premier  Khrushchev 
would  probably  much  prefer  to  sit  down 
at  the  Summit  Conference  this  coming 
May  with  President  Eisenhower  in  an  at- 
mosphere in  which  the  U.S.  Congress 
had  turned  deaf  ears  on  the  report  of 
the  Federal  Civil  Rights  Commission  and 
the  words  of  the  President's  message 
urging  civil  rights  action.  As  leader  of 
the  Free  World,  the  U.S.  m  the  per.son  of 
President  Eisenhower  will  be  the  spokes- 
man at  the  summit  for  a  free  world 
which  IS  more  than  two-thirds  non- 
white.  It  is  of  vital  importance  to  us 
that  these  populations  educate  them- 
selves to  the  priceless  heritage  of  inaUng 
themselves  while  making  economic  prog- 
ress in  freedom.  If  the  voting  condi- 
tions which  exist  today  in  at  least  32 
counties  in  5  of  our  own  States,  accord- 
ing to  the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  were 
to  prevail  in  these  predominantly  non- 
white  areas  of  the  free  world,  then  only 
about  5  percent  out  of  a  population  of 
more  than  1  billion  people  would  be  able 
to  vote  in  their  own  national  elections. 
The  total  vote  m  the  countries  of  the 
non -Communist  world  whose  total  popu- 
lation is  already  six  times  that  in  the 
U.S.  would  not  even  add  up  to  the  num- 
ber of  U.S  voters  in  the  1952  or  1956  na- 
tional campaigns.  No  society  can  hope 
to  remain  strong  enough  to  sustain 
democratic  institutions  for  ver>'  long 
when  only  1  out  of  every  20  citizens 
does  or  can  go  to  the  polls  to  vote  for 
candidates  pledged  to  supix)rt  them.  In- 
stead of  allowing  discriminatory  prac- 
tices to  limit  the  size  of  our  electorate, 
this  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  decade 
when  in  the  interest  of  our  own  national 
strength  and  survival,  every  citizen  must 
have  maximum  opportunity  to  develop 
his  talents,  through  education,  to  tram 
for  and  work  at  the  kind  of  job  for  which 
he  is  best  suited  by  his  skills,  and  l-o 
back  the  candidate  of  his  choice  at  the 
polls,  regardless  of  race,  creed  or  color. 
To  quote  the  President  again  from  his 
message  last  Thur.sday: 

The  right  to  vote  has  been  one  of  the 
strongest  pillars  of  a  free  scx-iety  •  •  •  our 
first  duty  is  to  protect  this  right  against  aU 
encroachment. 

The  same  day  tho.se  words  were  spo- 
ken by  the  President,  the  Chairman  of 
tiie  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. Senator  Hennings,  an- 
nounced that  later  this  month,  or  early 
in  February,  public  hearings  w  lU  be  held 
on  proposals  which  would  authorize  the 
President  to  appoint  temporary  ofScials 
to  recister  qualified  U.S  citizens  to  vote 
in  Federal  elections.  I  hope  that  when 
they  are  held,  testimony  will  be  heard 
pertinent  to  three  voting  measures  I  am 
introducing  today,  which  were  originally 
submitted  late  last  ses.sion  as  amend- 
ments to  other  civil  rights  bills  previ- 
ously introduced. 

One  of  these  measures  provides  for  the 
retention  of  voting  records  m  Federal 
elections  for  at  least  a  5-year  period  as 
recommended  by  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. It  reported  that  the  unavail- 
ability of  such  records  seriously  hampers 
efforts  to  investigate  alleged  denials  of 
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voting  rights.  A  second  bill  in  the  vot- 
ing rights  series  implementa  another  of 
the  Commisgion's  recommendations  that 
the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957  should  be 
amended  to  safeguard  an  individual's 
right  to  vote  in  cases  where  boards  of 
registrars  and  other  public  officials  at- 
tempt to  deny  voting  rights  by  failing  to 
fulfill  their  legal  duties  to  meet  at  speci- 
fied times  for  the  purpose  of  registennp 
voters  and  by  other  means  without  legal 
justification. 

This  is  the  much  discussed  proposal  to 
have  Federal  voting  registrars 

In  that  connection,  there  are  t'*  o  small 
straws  in  the  wind,  in  the  form  of  events 
which  took  place  since  the  report  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  was  is.sued.  I 
do  not  elaborate  upon  them  as  being 
great  points,  but  they  are  small  straws  in 
the  wind. 

Since  the  Civil  Riehts  Commission  rec- 
ommended a  system  of  Federal  votm<z 
registrars  In  its  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  this  September,  new 
developments  have  taken  place  m 
Bouthern  States  which  affect  voting 
rights.  One  new  law.  the  Commi.'vsior. 
reports,  gives  the  local  registrars  m  Ala- 
bama statutory  authority  to  devote  some 
of  the  time  which  was  formerly  allocated 
for  the  purpose  of  resistcrin?  quahfied 
voters  for  other  time-consuming  clerical 
duties.  It  could  be  used  to  facilitate  the 
closing  of  registrars"  offices  in  the  face 
of  Negroes  who  micht  wish  to  register. 
Also,  the  Civil  Rights  Commi.'^sicn  re- 
ports that  in  Harri.s  County.  Tex  ,  the 
county  tax  assessor-collector  has  started 
to  use  a  long-standini,'  practice  of  resis- 
trars  in  Louisiana — it  requires  those  pfiy- 
Ing  poll  taxes  to  swear  to  thf-ir  identity 
and  place  of  residence,  and  upon  chal- 
lenge to  produce  witne.=;ses  whose  quali- 
fications are  to  be  determined  solely  by 
the  local  registrars. 

The  third  measure  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing deals  with  the  subject  covered  bv 
part  3  of  the  1957  bill.  I  think  it  mpet.s 
a  great  many  of  the  objections  wiiich 
have  been  made  to  part  3.  and  at  the 
same  time  retains  the  e':sential  propr-i- 
tlon  that  where  the  individual  is  facing 
the  machinery  of  an  entire  State,  an 
entire  county,  or  an  entire  community, 
and  is  being  deprived  of  civil  rights,  he 
is  entitled  to  have  the  majesty  and  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  avS.^ertfd.  in 
a  case  which  ha.s  widesprf-ad  implications 
of  civil  rights  being  denied  to  many 
people. 

Since  1960  is  a  national  election  year 
It  is  a  paramount  impcrtancf  that  every 
eligible  citizen  be  encouraged  to  register 
and  vote.  We  would  stand  an  excellent 
chance  of  having  a  really  hitih  record 
vote  this  year  if  a  biU  such  as  the  Federal 
Elections  Voting  R^'hts  Act  which  I  am 
intrcducin?  today  is  enacted  during  this 
session  of  Congress.  It  would  be  of 
maior  importance  in  those  areas  where 
a  disproportionately  small  number  of 
r.onwhites  have  registered  in  the  past. 
H^ncefor-^h  wh°n  nine  or  more  complain- 
ants abcut  denial  of  voting  rights  in  one 
locality  during  the  same  year  are  re- 
ceived and  substantiated,  the  President 
would  be  authorized  to  appoint  a  local 
Federal  official  to  act  as  a  vatuig  regis- 


trar for  as  long  as  discriminatory  prac- 
tices jeopardized  individual  voiing  rights 
in  that  locality. 

The  permissive  Intervention  legislation 
I  am  also  submitting  today  is  desij^ned 
to  do  away  wilh  one  of  the  most  senou.'; 
weaknesses  of  the  1957  Civil  Rights  Act 
as  t  wfis  flnaily  approved  by  the  Sen;>te. 
By  permitting  the  Attorney  General  to 
enter  into  civil  ca.^es  brcuglil  by  ptisons 
ch£.rging  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the 
law .  individuals  of  the  most  modfst  cir- 
cuinsiances  will  not  be  prnveiiud  from 
appealint;  directly  to  our  Fedfia!  courts 
wh-jn  they  believe,  lor  exanipie,  thai  Liiey 
are  being  deprived  of  tlie  n^tu  to  vote, 
to  ride  on  desefc;ret;aLed  public  iranspor- 
ta'.on  and.  of  cour-e,  to  utlend  a  de- 
segregated public  school. 

The  final  bill  to  make  lynching  a  Fed- 
erc  1  crime  is  one  of  several  proposals 
put  forward  since  the  lyiichine  of  a  Ne- 
gro, Mack  Charles  Parker,  in  Poplarville'. 
Miss.,  where  he  was  in  jail  awaiting  trial 
on  a  charKe  of  criminal  a.ssault.  at  a  time 
when  we  had  a  rr^ht  to  hope  that  no 
similar  lynching  would  take  place  in  any 
part  of  our  country. 

.^t  present,  a  Federal  grand  jury  has 
been  called  to  review  the  case  following 
th-?  failure  of  a  local  jury  to  bring  an  in- 
dictment, to  call  a  single  witness  or  even 
re/iew  the  extensive  FBI  report  of  its 
investicration  into  the  lynching.  The 
first  report  that  a  gant?  of  ma.sked  men 
drasged  Parker  out  of  hi.s  cell  and  killed 
hi.Ti  was  a  severe  shock  to  all  of  us,  re- 
gardless of  what  section  of  the  country 
we  live  in.  Although  lynchings  in  the 
United  Stfites  have  reportedly  been  few 
ar  d  far  between  in  recent  year.^^.  the  need 
for  a  strong  Federal  aniilynch  law  is 
mDre  urgent  than  ever  for  one  such  trag- 
edy of  mob  violence  leaves  the  kind  of 
open  wound  on  our  national  conscience 
winch  can  take  years  to  heal.  We  cannot 
to  er  ite  the  an^ry  scars  with  which  dis- 
cr^minati'  n  on  account  of  race,  religion, 
ccior.  or  national  oriMin  can  disfigure  a 
society.  Ihe  enactment  of  meaningful 
civil  ri'.4hts  legislation  at  this  session  of 
Congress  will  enormous. y  strengthen  us 
in  our  determination  to  work  together  to 
w  n  freedom  at  home  and  abroad. 

Finally,  it  m'ist  not  be  underempha- 
s:.:ed  tnat  what  we  do  about  civil  rights 
ir  our  country  is  critically  important,  in 
cc  nnection  with  what  takes  place  in  the 
rest  of  the  work!.  We  are  going  into  a 
st-mmit  conference  in  May  with  Khru- 
shchev. In  that  connection,  we  shall  be 
t:  e  spokesmen  at  the  summit  for  a  free 
world  which  is  more  ti.an  two-thirds 
ncmwhite.  If  voting  took  place  in 
other  co'untnes  where  we  are  seeking 
self-determination  of  peoples  as  it  does 
ainonrj  many  of  the  nonwhite  popula- 
tions of  our  Southern  States,  there 
would  be  les.s  than  5  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  1  billion  people  able  to  vote 
ir.  their  own  national  elections 

Mr  PreMdent,  I  a^k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bills  I  am  introducing  to- 
day mav  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Recopd  following'  my  statement. 

The  PP.ESIIJiNa  OF-T'ICER.  The 
b  Us  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and.  without  objection,  the 
b.i^  wn.  be  pr:n :cd  in  the  Record. 


The  bills,  intrcxluced  by  Mr.  Javits. 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
appropriately  referred  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  tlie  Record,  as  follows: 

To  the  Conunltte*  on  the  Judiciary: 

•3.  2702.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Civil  Righta 
Act  to  lurther  protect  the  ri^ht  to  vote  in 
Federal  elections. 

'Be  iX  eiwurted  by  thf  Senate  and  Itauxe 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  i»  Conffresa  assembled.  That,  sec- 
tion 2004  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (42 
UJ3.C.  1971)  aa  amended  by  section  301  of 
the  ClvU  RlghU  Act  of  1957  (71  Stat.  637)  U 
further  amended  by  Inaertlng  at  the  end  of 
lOibsecUon  (b)  the  Xollowlug : 

"  Nor  shall  any  person  or  group  of  persons. 
under  color  of  State  law.  arbltrarliy  and  with- 
out legal  Justification  or  cause,  a<:t,  or  being 
under  duty  to  act.  fall  to  act.  In  such  man- 
ner as  to  deprive  or  threaten  to  deprive  any 
Individual  or  group  of  indlvlduaia  of  the 
opportunity  to  register,  vote  and  have  that 
vote  counted  for  any  candidate  for  the  oIHce 
of  Pre&ldent,  Vice  President,  presidential 
elector.  Member  of  the  Senate,  or  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Delegate  or 
Commissioner  for  the  territories  or  posaes- 
alons,  at  any  general,  special  or  primary 
election  held  solely  or  In  part  for  the  purpose 
of  selecting  or  electing  any  such  candldatr    " 

To  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration : 

•S  2783  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  to  vote 
In  Pederai  elections  against  denial  on  ac- 
count of  race,  religion,  color,  or  national 
origin,  by  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
Pederai  registrars  by  the  President. 

'Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assevybled.  That,  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Pederai  Elections 
Voting  Rights  Act'. 

"S-rc.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  — 

"(a)  The  term  Federal  election'  means 
any  general  or  special  election  held  solely  or 
partially  for  the  purpose  of  electlnij  any  in- 
dividual to.  or  any  primary  election  held 
solely  or  partially  fcM-  the  purpose  of  select- 
ing any  individual  as  a  candidate  or  nom- 
inee for.  any  of  the  following  Pederfil  offices: 

•'(1)  The  Office  of  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States; 

'•(2»  The  ofllce  of  elector  for  President  or 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States; 

"(3)  The  ofDce  of  Member  of  the  United 
States  Senate: 

"(4)  The  ofBce  of  Member  of  the  Rouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States;  or 

•'(5)  The  office  of  Delegate  or  Commis- 
sioner of  any  territory  or  posseeston  of  the 
United  States  rejjresentlng  such  territory  or 
possession  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States. 

•■(b)  The  term  'registration  district* 
means  a  county,  parish,  district,  or  other 
political  sulxllvlslon  of  a  State  which,  under 
State  law.  is  authorized  to  provide  for  the 
reeistratlon  or  qunllflcatinn  of  voters,  living 
within  such  county.  piarUh.  district,  or  other 
political  subdivision. 

•  Sec.  3.  Any  Individual  who — 

"(1)  believes  Uiat  he  Is  qualified  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  In  which  he  lives,  to 
vote  In  Federal  elections  held  In  such  States; 

"(2)  within  one  year  before  the  date  of  fil- 
ing a  petition  under  this  section,  has  been 
denied  the  right  to  register  to  vote,  to  vote, 
or  to  have  his  vote  counted  In  such  elections 
after  having  attempted  to  do  so  in  the 
manner  and  at  the  time  and  place  provided 
for  by  the  laws  of  such  State;  and 

"(3)  believes  that  the  sole  reason  he  was 
denied  such  right  was  t>ecau9e  of  his  race, 
religion,  color,  or  national  origin, 
may  file  a  sworn  statement  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  alleging  that  he 
has  been  denied  the  right  to  register  to  vote, 
to  vote,  or  to  have  his  vote  counted  In  such 


elections  solely  because  of  his  rare  reUc'.on, 
color,  or  national  origin,  and  petlilonlng  the 
President  to  appoint  a  temporary  Fedfral 
registrar  for  ills  rcRlftrutlon  district.  Such 
sworn  staten  eiit  shall  be  filed  In  such  form 
and  manner  is  the  President  may  by  ricula- 
tlons  pre8crll>e  and  shall  contain  a  detailed 
account  of  the  fuels  u;)on  whkh  the  allega- 
tions contAlr.ed   therein   are   based 

"Sec.  4.  tai  Whenever  there  shall,  within  a 
period  of  not  more  th.in  one  year,  have  been 
filed  with  the  President  not  less  than  nine 
petitions  under  section  3  by  Indlvldaals 
from  the  sime  registration  district,  the 
President  shall  refer  such  petitions  to  the 
Commission  on  CivU  Rights  (hwelnafter 
referred  to  as  the  'Comnaiselon' ) . 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  conduct  an  In- 
vestigation with  respect  to  any  such  peti- 
tions referred  to  it  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
termining whether  or  not  the  allegations 
contained  in  such  petitions  are  true.  If  the 
Commission,  on  the  basis  of  Its  investiga- 
tion of  such  allegations,  determines  that 
citizens  of  the  United  States  living  in  the 
registration  district  of  the  petitioners  are 
being  deprived  of  the  right  to  register  to 
vote,  to  vote,  or  to  have  their  vote  counted 
In  Federal  elections  solely  because  of  their 
race,  religion,  color,  or  national  origin,  the 
Conomisslou  shall  certify  th.<it  fact  to  the 
President.  The  Commlsilon  shall  also  cer- 
tify to  the  President  and  to  any  temporary 
Federal  regliitrar  who  may  be  appointed  for 
such  district  the  names  of  any  petitioner 
living  in  such  district  whom  the  Commis- 
sion believes  to  be  entitled,  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  in  which  such  district  is  sit- 
uated to  vote  In  Federal  elections  held  in 
such  State. 

*'(c>  Upon  receipt  of  a  certification  from 
the  Commlsalon  under  subsection  (b)  with 
respect  to  any  registration  district,  the 
President  sliall  appoint,  from  among  Fed- 
eral officers  or  employees  living  In  or  near 
such  district,  an  IndlvldurU  to  serve  as  a 
temporary  Federal  registrar  for  ruch  dis- 
trict. Any  fuch  Federal  registrar  shall  serve 
until  such  time  as  the  President  determines 
that  citizens  living  within  the  registration 
district  for  which  such  registrar  was  ap- 
pointed are  no  longer  being  denied  the  right 
to  register  to  vote,  to  vote,  or  to  have  their 
vuto  counted.  In  Federal  elections  solely  be- 
cause of  their  race,  religion,  color,  or  na- 
tional orlglr 

"S«c.  5.  The  Federal  registrar  tor  any  reg- 
istration district  shall  accept  vr.te  repistra- 
tlon  applications  from  all  Individuals  living 
within  such  district  who  allege  that  they  are 
being  denied  the  right  to  register  to  vote  in 
such  district  solely  because  of  their  race. 
religion,  color,  or  national  origin.  All  appli- 
cants whom  the  Federal  registrar  finds  to 
have  the  qualifications  requisite,  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  wherein  such  district  la 
so  situated,  'or  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  legislature  of  such  St.Tte  shall 
be  registered  by  him  as  being  qualified  to 
vote  In  Federal  elections  held  In  such  dis- 
trict, and  the  Federal  registrar  shall  certify 
to  the  appropriate  election  offlrials  ot  such 
State  the  n.imes  of  all  applUtoits  reglstt-rc'd 
by  him  and  the  fact  that  such  applicants 
have  been  fo  replstered. 

"Sec  a.  Any  individual  who  Is  registered 
under  this  Act  by  a  Fi-dt-ral  refrlFtrar  to  vote 
In  Federal  elections  shall  have  the  right  to 
cast  his  vote  and  have  such  vote  counted  In 
any  Federal  election,  and  any  election  offi- 
cial who  wlllfiillv  d'-nifs  hlin  such  right 
shall  be  fined  n^  t  r. nj  -i-.-m  i?00  and  Im- 
prisoned foi  not  longer  t.han  six  months  or 
both  ■• 

To  the  C    T.mlttee  on  the  Judiciary 

"S.  2784  /v  bill  to  protect  against  depriva- 
tion of  the  right  to  a  fair  trial  by  lynching 
and  for  other  purposes 

"Be  it  enrcted  hi/  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre^entatiies     of     the     Un-.trd     States    of 


America  in  Congress  a.s.tcmbled.  That,  chap- 
ter 73  of  title  18,  United  States  Cde.  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  r.ew 
section   as  f;ii.owfi 

"  Sec  1509.  Deprivation  of  right  to  a  fair 
trial. 

"'(a)  The  Congress  finds  that  willful  In- 
terference with,  or  obstrdction  of  any  proce.-^s 
or  proceeding  of  a  State  or  Territory  or  po- 
litical subdivision  there(3f,  for  the  apprehen- 
sion, confinement,  trial,  and  punishment  of 
any  person  charged  with,  a  cr.me  or  hf-Id  f'^r 
Investigation  or  a*  a  material  witness  thro\igh 
acts  or  threats  of  force  by  persons  not  acting 
under  lawful  authority  constitutes  a  depriva- 
tion of  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities 
guaranteed  to  such  person  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Including  such  per- 
son's right  not  to  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property  without  due  process  of  law.  The 
Congress  further  finds  that  such  Interference 
or  obstruction  threatens  the  administration 
of  Justice  of  the  several  States  and  thereby 
Imperils  their  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment which,  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  It  la  the  oblipation  of  the 
United   States  to  guarantee 

"  '(b)  Whenever  two  or  more  persons  shall 
knowingly  in  concert  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
priving any  person,  either  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, of  his  right  to  a  fair  trial  or  his  right 
not  to  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
except  by  due  process  of  law.  willfully  Inter- 
fere with  or  obstruct  any  process  or  proceed- 
ing of  a  State  or  Territory  or  political  subdi- 
vision thereof,  for  the  apprehension,  con- 
finement, trial,  and  punishment  of  any  {>er- 
Bon  charged  with  a  crime  or  held  tor  invcrti- 
gfttion  or  as  a  material  witness  through  acts 
or  threats  of  force,  then  anyone  who  know- 
ingly Instigates.  Incites,  organizes,  aids,  abets, 
or  participates  In  such  action  shall,  upon  con- 
viction, be  fined  not  more  than  f  1 OOO,  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  1  year,  or  t)oth: 
Prorided,  houever.  That  where  such  action 
rerults  in  death  or  maiming  or  other  serious 
physical  or  mental  Injtiry,  con.-^tituting  a 
felony  under  applicable  State,  Territorial,  or 
similar  law,  any  such  person  shall,  upon  con- 
viction, be  fined  not  more  than  fincoo,  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  20  years,  or  both. 

"  '(c)  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State,  Territory,  or  subdivision 
thereof,  who  shall  have  been  charged  with 
the  duty,  or  shall  have  {>o6sested  authority  in 
his  ofaclal  capacity,  to  prevent  actions  pun- 
ishable under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
and  who  shall  have  refused  or  knowingly 
failed  to  make  diligent  efTorts  to  prevent 
them;  or  who.  having  custody  of  any  person 
or  persons  shall  have  neglected,  re^ased.  or 
knowingly  failed  to  make  diligent  efforts  to 
protect  such  person  or  persons  acamst  the 
actions  made  punishable  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony 
and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
5  years,  or  both.'  " 

To  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration : 

"S  2785  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reten- 
tion, preservation,  and  production  of  Fed- 
eral election  records,  papers,  and  ballots 

"Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatii^es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tliat,  every 
officer  of  election  shall  retain  and  preserve, 
for  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  date  of 
any  general,  special,  or  primary  elect;  n  at 
which  candidates  for  the  cfflce  of  President, 
Vice  President,  presidential  elector.  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  or  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  are  voted  for,  all  records 
and  p'lpers  which  come  into  his  iiosseF-f'.m 
relating  to  any  application,  registration, 
payment  of  poll  tax  or  other  act  requisite 
to  voting  In  such  election,  except  that. 
when  reqvitred  by  law,  such  records  r!:;d 
papers  may   be   delivered   to   another  officer 


of  election  and  except  that  if  a  State  de.sip- 
nates  a  cust.<->dian  to  retain  and  preserve 
these  records  and  paj^ers  at  a  si>eclfied  jilace, 
then  such  records  and  papers  may  be  de- 
jv.sited  with  Ei:ch  custodian,  and  the  duty 
to  retain  nnd  preserve  any  record  or  paper 
so  deposited  shall  devolve  iip;in  such  cus- 
todian P'-oridrd,  houTj'cr.  Tliat  nothing 
contained  herein  shall  require  the  reten- 
tion and  preservation  of  ballots  for  a  period 
of  more  than  18  months  from  the  date  of 
any  stch  election  Any  officer  of  election 
or  custodian  who  willfully  fails  to  comply 
witlx-t-ii-"  section  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  frl  C'Ol'  or  imprisoned  njt  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

"Sec.  2.  Any  person,  wnether  or  not  an 
officer  of  election  or  custodian,  who  will- 
fully steals,  destroys,  conceals,  mutilates, 
or  alters  any  record  or  paper  required  by 
section  1  to  be  retained  and  preserved 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"Sec.  3.  Any  record  or  paper  required  by 
section  1  to  be  retained  and  preserved  shall, 
upon  demand  In  writing  by  the  Attorney 
General  or  his  representative  directed  to  the 
person  having  custody,  possession,  or  con- 
trol of  such  record  or  pajier,  be  made  avail- 
able for  inspection,  reprcxluctlon.  and  copy- 
ing by  the  Attorney  General  or  his  repre- 
sentative. 

"Sec.  4.  Any  record  or  paper  demanded 
pursuant  to  section  3  shaii  be  produced  lor 
Inspection,  reproduction,  and  copying  at 
the  principal  office  of  the  person  tipon  whom 
such  demand  is  made  or  at  any  other  loca- 
tion mutually  a^-reed  upon  by  such  person 
and  the  Attorney  General  or  his  representa- 
tive 

".Sec.  5.  Unle.ss  otherwise  ordered  by  a  court- 
of  the  United  States,  neither  the  Attorney 
General  nor  any  employee  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  nor  any  other  representative  of 
the  Attorney  General  shall  disclose  any  rec- 
ord or  paper  produced  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
or  any  reproduction  or  copy,  except  as  is 
necej^sary  in  the  performance  of  his  official 
duties,  mcludiiie  pre.-^ntation  of  any  case 
or  proceedmig  before  any  court  or  grand 
Jury. 

"Sec  6.  The  United  Str.tes  district  court 
for  the  district  In  which  a  demand  Is  made 
pursuant  to  section  3  or  in  which  a  record 
or  paper  so  demanded  Is  located,  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  by  appropriate  process  to  com- 
pel the  production  of  such  record  or  paper. 

'  Sec  7  As  used  in  th.s  Act.  the  term  'offi- 
cer of  election'  means  any  person  who,  un- 
der color  of  any  Federal.  State  or  local  law, 
statute,  ordinance,  rcgulaiioa.  autl-.ority, 
custom,  or  usage,  performs  or  Is  authorized 
to  perform  any  function,  duty  or  task  In 
corinectlon  with  any  application,  registra- 
tion, payment  of  poll  tax.  or  other  act  requi- 
site to  voting  In  any  general,  special,  or 
primary  election  at  which  candidates  for 
the  office  of  President,  Vice  President,  presi- 
dential elector.  Member  of  the  Senate  or 
Member  of  the  House  of  Represer.tatives  are 
v^'ted  for  " 

To  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  ■ 

"S  2786  A  bill  to  provide  for  permissive 
Interventi  ii  by  the  United  States  in  cases  In- 
vc)'.vmg  the  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the 
laws 

"Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Scvatc  arid  H<yuse  of 
Beprc!>entatives  of  the  Vvited  States  of 
America  in  Concresf  aff'embled  That,  chap- 
ter 161  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  a  new  section  Im- 
mediately following  section  2403  as  follows : 

"  ■?  2403A  Intervention  by  fnited  States: 
ly-iss  or  threat  of  loss  of  equal  protection  of 
the  laws 

"  'In  any  action,  suit,  or  proceeding  In  a 
court  of  the  United  States  to  which  the 
United  States  or  any  agency,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee thereof  Is  not  a  party,  wherein  any 
Arson   alleges   on    oath    or   affirmation   that 
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he  is  subject  to  or  threatened  with  loss  of 
his  rlghta  under  Xhs  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
by  reason  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  naUonal 
origin,  the  court  shall  certify  such  fact  to 
the  Attorney  General,  and  shall  permit  tne 
United  States  to  Intervene  for  presenta'.on 
of  evidence.  If  evidence  ig  otherwise  admis- 
sible in  the  case,  and  for  argument  on  the 
question  of  whether  such  person  Is  si;bject 
to  or  threatened  with  lors  of  his  ri?h:  to 
equal  protection  nf  the  laws  and  the  relief 
to  be  panted.  The  United  St;Les  sha.l  .sub- 
ject to  the  applicable  provisions  '  f  U»  ,  have 
all  the  rights  of  a  party  and  be  =ub]ect  to  all 
li.ibil.ties  of  a  par:y  r.s  tj  ccur:  c  -sts  t  >  the 
extent  necessary  fo.-  proper  prest-n-atii  r.  ;' 
the  ficts  and  law  rela"ing  to  the  q  :es-ions  of 
whether  such  person  Is  f.  .-ij^ct  to  or 
threatened  with  l":ss  of  hi.s  rl??T  tn  ptjual 
protection  of  the  laws  an  J  the  re  ler'  granted 
by  the  court'. 

"Sec.  2.  Such  chapter  Is  further  amer.(l»d 
by  Inserting  In  the  ar.alysls  at  the  b-ff*ni.  ...; 
of  such  chapter,  Immediately  f  '11  viing  sec- 
tion 2403    the  followtre 

" '2403A.  Inferventl'in  bv  Vr..--<\  ^".',-^- 
Lews  or  threat  of  less  of  eq'.i.U  pr'^t-ecti-n  of 
the  laws'." 


LIABILITY    OF    FEDERAL    GOVERN- 
MENT     IN      CONNECTION      WHII 
j  ACCIDENTS     INCIDENT     TO     CER- 
TAIN   AIR     DE1E1N3E     ACTIVITIES 

'  Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr  Prer.dent.  en  be- 
half of  my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  N?-.v  York  "Mr  Kr^riv-, '.  and  my- 
seif,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  assume  tiie  States'  liab  li- 
ty  for  activities  of  memlxTs  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  pneag:'>d  in  air  d^ff^n^p  ac- 
tivities en  a  tac'':ra'.  s:*'e  which  is  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Army  or  the  Air 
Force,  and  for  other  purpcisfs.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tiiat  the  bill  itself. 
together  with  an  expianaiion  ther-of. 
be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
viU  be  received  and  appro;j: lately  re- 
ferred, and,  without  objecti  .n,  the  bill 
and  explaxiation  will  be  printed  in  the 

RfCORO. 

The  bill  ^S.  2T87>  to  a.«;5r'jn-.e  the 
States'  liability  for  a'^^ivities  of  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Guard  engaged  In 
air  defen.?e  activities  on  a  tactical  .s^te 
which  IS  under  the  control  of  the  Arniy 
or  tile  Air  Force  and  for  other  purposes. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  J.avits  (for  him.'^elf 
and  Mr  Ke.\tt?ic>  ^••a=;  recejv  d,  rend 
twice  by  it.s  title,  referred  *n  th*^  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recopo,  as  fo::  .w^,. 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  H'yise  of 
Representative  i  of  t/ie  Unit--d  Stat^-i  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 2671  of  tiUe  28,  XJulted  SWttes  C')de,  Is 
am'^nded  to  read  as  f  " '.;    -.vs 

"As  used  in  txiis  criap':er  ar.d  s'^ctm.-.s 
1346ib)  and  24Gl»bi  of  thi<  ut>,  tiie  ttrni— 

"  'Federal  agency'  includes  tie  executive 
dep>artments  and  lnde:jentlent  esvabi  .la- 
ments of  the  United  States  aud  Curpor.iii.  ns 
primarily  acting  as  Instrumen-almea  ur 
agencies  of  the  United  States,  but  du^f.  i,  * 
Include  any  contractor  with  the  U:..u-d 
States. 

"  'Employees  of  the  government'  IncluO'^a 
oOcers  or  employees  of  any  Federal  ai;ei.cy. 
members  of  the  military  or  naval  forces  uf 
the  United  States  and.  while  engaged  In  air 
defense  activities  on  a  tactical  site  that  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Army  or  the  Air 
Force,   mem.bers   of   the   N.itlQnal   Guard,   as 


defln-d  in  section  101(3)  of  title  32.  and 
persons  u:ung  n  behalf  of  a  Federal  agency 
in  an  cflBcial  capacity,  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently m  the  service  of  the  Uniteri  Stales 
whether  with  or  without  compensa' ion. 

"At::.-:  ',v. •;.!:.  t:.e  sci'':>e  ■  f  !.;>  tlice  or 
employmerit  ,  ii.  tne  Cckse  ol  a  niemr-T  of  tl.-' 
iiiiAiUiry  kjV  K.iv<il  iufces  of  t:.e  Uniltd  nUtiLe;: 
or.  whUe  en>ra^ed  ;u  air  cltfei.^e  atu'. .-..f.--  i„i. 
a  tactiCiU  siip  th.%t  is  un^er  the  ci^i. itl-I  or 
the  Army  ur  Uie  AJr  Force,  a  member  of  the 
Natii--nal  (.Vi.ard,  CiF  d'iined  in  section  101^2; 
o;  i.tle  i2.  means  acting  In  line  of  duty" 

Si-c  2.  .Section  27.iJ,Ii  of  title  10.  United 
States  Cude.  is  ame:itl--d  to  read  aa  followa. 

"^f>  For  :ne  ^.'ir.Kisea  of  this  section — 

(1)  a  nieniuer  >.  :  tiie  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  or  of  the  Public  Health  Service  who 
is  serving  with  the  Navy  or  the  Marine  Corps, 
or  a  member  of  tlie  National  Guard  who  is 
engaged  in  air  defense  activities  on  a  tac- 
tical site  that  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Army  or  the  Air  Force,  sr^l  be  treated  as 
i:"  he  were  a  member  ol  the  armed  force 
concerned;  and 

(2)  a  person  e.npiiyed  by  the  National 
Guard  under  secUon  706  of  UUe  32  who  Is 
engaged  in  air  defense  activities  on  a  tactical 
site  that  is  under  the  control  of  the  Army 
or  the  .Mr  Force,  shall  be  treated  as  if  he 
were  a  c.villan  oflacer  or  employee  of  the 
nii..t.iry    department    concerned. 

t.BC  3  Section  710  of  Ulle  32.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(g;  Notwithstanding  subsections  (b)  and 
(C),  each  .state  and  Territory,  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Carial  Zlone,  and  the  Di.^trict  of  Columbia 
la  r-.Ueved  of  accountability  and  pecuniary 
liftbiUy  for  mlllta'-y  pr'-'perty  issued  by  the 
United  St-itea  to  it^  Nation  U  Guard  for  air 
defense  a -tivit.ea  on  tactii^al  aites  that  are 
ur.der  th"  control  of  the  Army  or  the  Air 
Force,  except  for  loss  or  destruction  of.  or 
dama^'e  to,  that  property  ai.irtbutable  to  an 
OLucer.  emplMyce.  or  agent  of  that  Statij  or 
Territory,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  or 
the  Diiirict  of  Columbia,  whichever  is  con- 
cerned, wlio  is  not  engaged  in  those  activi- 

tif^S." 

T^.e  statement  submitted  by  Mr. 
JA,:..i  is  as  follows: 

M«Mo:i.\NDUvc 
A'V.f"^.r'.rr\''r\t  r^f  Ff.,^.^.,;  -y  rt  Cn^::  <<  Act  to 
ex:end  Uabllc-y  r.t  -.he  Federal  0"vernment 
to  corer  accidents  Incident  to  air  defense 
activities  of  the  Army  National  Guard  and 
Air  National  Guard,  thus  relieving  the 
States  of  liability 

The  New  York  Army  NaUonal  Guard,  and 
the  National  Guard  of  other  States,  has  been 
requested  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  to 
man  missile  bases  on  tactical  sites.  They 
wll!  replace  units  of  the  Regular  Army  on 
su:h  bases  and  they  will  be  employed  In  the 
tactical  defense  of  the  United  States  against 
enemy  air  or  missile  attack. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  has  presented 
to  New  York  State  a  form  of  agreement  for 
the  m.nnnlng  of  such  missile  sites.  The 
form  of  the  agreement  Is  generally  unobjec- 
tionable and  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
as^ainst  enemy  attack  Is  a  mission  which  the 
New  York  Army  National  Guard  Is  qualined 
and  glad  to  f>erform  and  Is  within  the  scop« 
of  Its  duties  as  the  first  line  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  US.  Army.  However,  the 
manning  of  a  missile  base  could  give  rise  to 
an  untold  amoimt  of  liability  in  the  event  at 
the  accidental  explosion  of  a  mlaslle  on  such 
a  site,  ruch  as  happened  In  New  Jersey  sev- 
eral years  ago. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  asstimpUon  of  such 
liability.  New  York  State  has  suggested 
that  the  appropriate  Federal  authorities  In- 
clude In  the  proposed  contract  a  form  of  in- 
demnity agreement  whereby  th*  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  Indemnify  and  hold  harm- 
less  the   Sute   of  New  York   and   Its  Army 


Nations.  Ciu  ird  ULiUs  and  per5o:.ncl  with 
re5;«?ct  to  any  Uabiiity  which  may  ar;."«e  out 
nf  acts  or  inciden's  ;n  cnnne  ti(  a  with  the 
man  .nt?  of  such  a  mtssiie  ba.'^e.  While  the 
Federal  Goveriimfnt  adin:tfl  in  its  contract 
thai  'l-.e  .'iTii'.y  National  Ciufiid  units  si  ein- 
plrnfrt  w.i  tie  ail  liileiral  !>art  of  Uie  US 
Arc,  H.r  hf'flerii  In  > .  ernrnent  has  refu.^ed 
»te  the  Indemnity  agreement  re- 
questt^d. 

Since  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
aeralnst  enemy  attack  is  a  Fed.  ral  :niwsi(  n  and 
the  Army  has  accejrted  tie  Arti  v  Natl.nsl 
Guard  as  an  Intefp-al  part  f  the  A.-me'i  F'  r-ps 
of  the  United  Stat#"s  \>,l.iip  .^o  pm:  '.ovrd  it  is 
felt  that  any  liability  r^^uIMm-  :  r-  m  an  act  or 
incident  In  connection  with  tr  e  p»  ration  of 
such  a  missile  bn.^e  may  be  ultimately  deter- 
mined to  be  a  Federal  responsibility  How- 
erer.  In  the  absence  of  a  statute,  such  liabil- 
ity would  probably  be  detrmnlned  only  after 
a  long  period  of  litigation  In  order  to  avoid 
the  necessity  for  litigation  to  determine 
financial  responsibility  for  damatres  which 
may  result  from  an  accident  or  Incident  In 
connection  with  the  operation  of  a  mlwlle 
base,  legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  Is  urgently  necessary.  A  bill  to 
accomplish  this  ptirpose  Is  submitted  here- 
with. 

It  win  be  noted  that  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  bill  Include  the  potential  liability 
of  the  State,  not  only  with  respect  to  the 
manning  of  missile  bases  by  Army  National 
Guard  units,  but  also  the  employment  of 
units  of  the  Air  NaUonal  Guard  In  the  tacU- 
caJ  defense  of  the  United  States  against 
enemy  attack.  Air  NaUonal  Guard  units,  for 
many  years,  have  performed  a  Federal  mis- 
sion In  that  they  have  h&d  Jet  planes  con- 
stantly on  a  24-hour  alert  to  intercept  any 
enemy  air  attack.  Since  thefe  planes  are 
armed  with  air-to-air  rockets  and  missiles, 
the  arguments  set  forth  above  with  respect 
to  the  possible  exposure  of  New  York  State 
to  liability  for  the  accidental  exitoaion  erf  a 
ground  mlfsUe  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
air-to-air  mi£slou  of  the  Air  NaUonal  Guard. 


THE   M^RTOOLD  AS  (U'R  NATJr.NAL 
^  LORAL  LMUUr  M 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Presui.'nt,  the 
present  occupant  of  the  Chair,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  YottngI  vriU  be 
Interested  in  at  lea.'^  the  opening  para- 
graph of  my  remarks. 

I  believe  it  is  in  Ashland.  Ohio  that 
there  is  a  marker  to  JoliUny  "Apple- 
seed"  Chapman.  He  was  one  of  the 
dedicated  persons  who  in  the  early  days 
In  the  Middle  West,  gathered  and  scat- 
tered apple  seeds.  While  others  were 
foraging  with  guns  and  fighting  with 
Indians.  Jotmny  "AiH)ieseed"  Chapman 
went  about  with  a  ranreioad  of  apple 
seed,  if  he  could  contrive  it  H^  left  a 
very  rich  heritage;  and  I  suppose  the 
genetic  offspring  of  some  of  tho.«;e  apple 
trees  are  still  extant  in  the  great  Buck- 
eye State,  together  with  the  wholesome 
fniit  they  provide. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  fvery  rrv.rra- 
tian  there  are  yuch  people.  Th'^y  are 
un.selfbh  and  devoted,  even  a?^  Johnny 
Appleseed  was. 

I  consider  David  Burpee,  of  Philadel- 
phia, a  member  of  a  Inn:,'  line  of  very 
distinpuished  .S'-ed  ;mfn  as  a  person  of 
that  kind.  Inferp.=;tintTly  enoiitrh.  he  I.s  a 
cousin  of  the  la'e  Luiht  r  n-arbank.  So. 
much  of  his  life  ha.s  been  devoted  to 
techniques  which  make  the  great  com- 
plex of  sun  and  soil  and  mr,;.^t';re  pro- 
duce  more   abimdantly,  and   even   im- 


prove upon  nature,  and.  particularly, 
produce  Cowers  of  great  l)eauty  and  per- 
fection. In  so  doing  a  vast  improvement 
on  natural  processes  has  been  brought 
about. 

For  two  generations.  David  Burpee  has 
experimented  with  flowers,  in  the  hope 
of  producing  one  that  Is  of  American 
origin,  and  so  hardy,  so  lovely,  so  ea.sy 
to  grow,  so  diffused,  so  long-blooming, 
that  It  might  properly  claim  a  place  as 
the  national  floral  emblem  of  this 
country. 

At  long  last,  he  felt  that  the  marigold, 
a  flower  flrst  discovered  by  the  explorer 
Cortez  in  Mexico,  the  seeds  of  which 
Cortez  took  back  to  the  Old  World,  was 
the  flower  that  should  rightly  become 
our  national  floral  emblem. 

I  empha.Mze  the  term  "our  national 
floral  emblem"  because,  of  course,  a 
floral  emblem  ma-^t  be  in  the  form  of  a 
flower.  In  the  West  they  have  been 
presenting  the  cause  for  the  corn  tassle 
as  the  national  flower.  I  am  not  enough 
of  a  plant  geneticist  to  know  exactly 
whether  it  Is  a  flower.  The  experts 
disagree  about  that 

In  any  event,  this  flower  from  the 
New  World,  which  was  taken  to  the  Old 
World,  and  improved  upon,  was  in  those 
days  used  for  church  functions  and  was 
called  Mary's  gold.  Subsequently  it 
became  the  marigold. 

I  can  say  I  have  taken  real  delight  in 
producing  a  few  prize  marigolds. 

Over  the  years.  David  Burpee  has 
worked  tirelessly  to  improve  the  mari- 
gold and  develop  greater  ranges  of  color, 
larger  flowers,  greater  hardiness,  and 
foliage  with  a  more  agreeable  scent,  so 
that  it  might  with  the  least  effort  be  pro- 
duced in  every  part  of  the  United  States 
and  be  rightly  considered  as  our  national 
floral  emblem. 

I  am  not  insensible  to  the  fact  that 
selection  of  a  flower  as  our  national  floral 
emblem  has  been  a  matter  of  high  con- 
troversy. The  ro.se,  the  carnation,  the 
com  ta.ssel.  the  aster,  and  others  have  all 
been  advanced  for  consideration. 

I  believe  that  an  outstanding  seedsman 
and  florist  who  has  devoted  incalculable 
hours  and  untold  sums  of  money  to  re- 
search in  this  field  is  fully  entitled  to 
have  the  product  of  a  lifetime  of  effort 
properly  considered. 

To  that  end.  I  assured  him,  when  he 
was  in  my  oUice,  that,  by  request,  I  would 
be  glad  to  Introduce  a  measure  to  desig- 
nate the  marigold  as  our  national  flower. 

We  have  a  national  bird — the  Ameri- 
can eagle.  We  have  a  national  em- 
blem— the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Sometime 
Congress  may  wish  to  designate  a  na« 
tional  floral  emblem;  and  by  Joint  reso- 
lution, I  formalize,  for  consideration,  the 
marigold,  at  the  request  of  a  great  seeds- 
man and  a  great  florist,  David  Burpee. 
I  introduce  the  Joint  resolution  for  ap- 
propriate reference. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S  J.  Res.  146> 
designating  the  American  marigold 
(Tagetes  erecta)  as  the  national  floral 
emb!em  of  the  United  States,  introduced 
by  Mr.  DiRiiiLN    <by  request.',  was  re- 


ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


EXIEN.'^TON  OF  LIBRARY  SERV- 
ICES AC^~ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SOR  OF  RILL 

Mr,  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President, 
last  Thursday.  January  7,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
introduced  Senate  bill  2764  to  extend  the 
Library  Services  Act.  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce my  cosponsorship  of  that  bill  at 
this  time,  and  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  for  his 
work  on  this  proposal. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Seioator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hn.Ll,  who  is  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  who  was  the  author  of 
the  original  Library  Services  Act,  is 
planning  to  submit  a  more  comprehen- 
sive bill  on  this  subject  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. I  will  fully  support  that  measure 
when  he  finds  it  appropriate  to  bring 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  be- 
cause it  is  clear  that  this  basic  library 
program  is  of  tremendous  educational 
and  recreational  benefit  to  millions  of 
Americans  in  all  walks  of  life. 

Action  will  be  required  soon,  since 
the  present  act  is  scheduled  to  expire  on 
June  30,  1961. 

This  bill  fills  an  important  cap  in  our 
educational  system.  It  br.nbS  to  the 
rural  areas  the  books  and  other  library 
services  that  are  so  vital  to  self -improve- 
ment beyond  the  basic  educational  re- 
quirement. It  helps  extend  to  each  of 
our  citizens,  no  matter  how  remote  from 
the  urban  centers  of  communication,  the 
tools  for  being  an  intelligent  and  well- 
informed  citizen. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  Texas  vast 
geographical  area  and  .'^ub'-tar.tial  rural 
p>opulation,  the  Library  Services  Act  con- 
stitutes an  important  adjunct  to  our  ba- 
sic educational  program.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram which  thousands  of  Texans  have 
come  to  use  and  to  appreciate. 

Mr.  Witt  B.  Harwell,  the  distinguished 
State  librarian  of  Texas,  informs  me 
that  nearly  50  Texas  counties  are  now 
being  served  through  this  program  and 
that  officials  of  several  dozen  other  coun- 
ties have  given  notice  that  their  citizens 
also  want  and  need  this  excellent  library 
service.  In  its  first  year,  the  Library 
Services  Act  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
several  local  permanent  libraries  in 
Texas  and  otherwise  greatly  increased 
the  circulation  of  existing  libraries.  I 
am  grateful  for  the  opportimity  to  add 
my  name  to  cosponsorship  of  this  fine 
biU. 

ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unariimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  anticles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr    DIRKSEN: 

Address    on    economic    trends,  labor    and 

management     conferences,     and  the     steel 

strike,     delivered     by     Secretary  of     Labor 


James  P.  Mitchell  before  the  Econamlc  Club 
cf  Dt trnit  on  Januarv  11,  1960. 
By  Mr  RU.Si^ELL: 

.*.d:lreKS  eniitled  "C.tizenshlp  Versus  the 
P<  wcr  Groups,'  delivered  by  George  R  n.iuy. 
president  of  American  Motors  Corp,,  before 
the  Commonwealth  Club  tf  Calif art.ia  on 
September  4.    10,S9, 

By  Mr   NEUBERGEH- 

Editorial  entitled  '■Ancther  Tom  Dooley." 
from  the  Milwaukee  (OreE;.)  Review  of  No- 
vember 19,  1959,  commenting  on  the  Criss 
award  of  the  Mutual  of  Omaha  Insurance 
Co.,  to  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Dooley. 

PUBLICATION  OF  CERTAIN  I.NFOR- 
MATION  CONCERNING  EMPLOY- 
EES AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  SEN- 
ATE COMMITTEES;  TERMS  OF 
SENATE  PAGES 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, tiie  Senator  from  Arizona  i  Mr, 
HaydenJ.  chairman  of  llie  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  has  two  resolutions 
which  he  would  like  to  iia\e  considered. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  objection.  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  two  Senate  hou.sc  keeping  reso- 
lutions, so  to  speak,  which  require  im- 
mediate attention. 

One  of  them  is  Calendar  No  1Q51.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  213,  which  provides  for 
repealing  the  resolution  requiring  the 
semiannual  publication  in  the  Coxgres- 
sioNAL  Record  of  certain  information 
concerning  employees  and  expenditures 
of  Senate  committees.  The  resolution 
which  would  be  repealed  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate  in  1949.  The  same  in- 
formation is  now  furnished  4  times  a 
year  m  a  separate  i^ublication.  and  tl:en 
annually  in  the  re;>ort  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate. 

The  other  re.=;olution  relates  to  six  Sen- 
ate pages  who  have  ailained  age  17:  and 
it  is  the  desire  of  all  concerned  that  they 
be  allowed  t-o  finish  their  school  term. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1051, 
Senate  Resol-Jt'on  213 

Mr,  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
should  like  to  a.'^k  about  the  resolutions, 

Mr.  HA"iTDEN.  The  first  resolution 
provides  for  rcpeahng  tlie  resolution 
which  requires  pubhcation  m  tlie  Con- 
GREs.'^ioNAL  RECORD  of  Certain  informa- 
tion in  rerard  to  employees  and  expendi- 
tures of  Senate  conimitlees. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
wish  to  inquire  about  the  resolution 
which  relates  to  pages. 

Mr,  HAYDEN.  That  is  a  very  simple 
resolution,  and  I  shall  read  it: 

Roohed.  That  Senate  Re.<:olutlon  14.  81st 
Concress.  agreed  X-o  January  13,  1949,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"That  in  no  case  shall  a  pape  of  the 
Senate  be  appointed  for  duty  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  who  is  younger  than  14  years  of 
age  and  who  has  not  completed  the  8th 
grade  of  school,  or  is  17  years  of  age  or 
older,  except  that  those  enrolled  In  the 
Senate  page  school  who  attain  age  17  may 
serve  as  pages  through  the  ses.sion  of  the 
Senate  in  which  the  page-school  year  termi- 
nates." 

There  are  at  the  present  time,  three 
Repubhcan  pages  and  tnree  Dem.ocratic 
pages  who  are.  or  are  about  to  become, 
17  years  of  ape.  The  resolution  adopted 
in  1949  provides  that  when  pr.ges  attain 
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age  of  17  they  must  be  removed.  This 
resolution  allows  them  to  continue  in  the 
service  of  the  Senate  to  the  end  of  tl;e 
page-school  year. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina  I 
wLsh  to  know  whether  they  can  be  ap- 
pointed at  age  17  and  can  continue  in 
the  service  until  they  are  21. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  No:  the  rule  will  re- 
main that  they  cannot  serve  after  they 
are  17 — e;  cept  if  they  are  already  in  the 
sei-vice  of  the  Senate,  they  may  fini.sh 
out  the  school  term.  The  pase  school  is 
in  fact  a  high  school  and  those  who 
graduate  from  it  are  qualified  to  pass 
college  entrance  examinations 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
They  can  only  finish  the  school  terra; 
that  is  air^ 

Mr.  HAYDEN      That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reque.-^t  for  the  present 
consideration  of  Calendar  No  1051,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  213'' 

There  bemsr  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion 'S.  Res  213 1  was  considered  and 
agreed   to,   a.s   follows: 

Re^oired  That  S.  Res.  123,  Eightieth  Con- 
gress, agreed  to  June  27,  1947.  is  hereby 
repealeci. 


TERMS   OF  SENATE   PAGES 

Mr  HAYDEN  Mr  President.  I  ask 
for  the  immixiiatp  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  1052,  Senate  Resolution  218. 
which  relates  to  the  terms  of  Senate 
paRes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  beint;  no  objection,  the  re.'iolu- 
tion  IS.  Res.  218  was  considered  and 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Ee'sohed.  That  Senate  Resolution  14. 
Eighty-nrst  Congress,  agreed  to  January  13, 
1949.  Is  amended  to  read  a.s  follows: 

"That  in  no  case  shall  a  page  of  the 
Senate  be  appointed  for  duty  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  who  Is  younger  than  fourteen  years 
of  age  and  who  has  not  completed  the  eighth 
grade  of  school,  or  Is  seventeen  years  of  age 
or  older,  except  that  those  enrolled  in  the 
Senate  page  si  honl  who  attain  age  seventeen 
may  serve  as  pages  through  the  session  of  the 
Senate  la  which  the  page-school  year 
terminates  " 


I 

EDUCATION  IN   RUSSIA 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  tuiammous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Mr  Forrest  Rozzell,  who  is  exec- 
utive Secretary  of  the  Arkan.sas  Educa- 
tion Association.  Recently  he  visited 
Russia:  and  he  has  written  a  very  en- 
lishtenin?  article  about  education  as  it 
is  carried  on  m  Russia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From    the   Journal   of   Ark  .r.sa.';   Education] 
I  Notes  From  Russia 

'By  Forrest  Rozzr'.!^ 

When  the  AEA  &iard  decided  to  send  me 
on  a  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  Immediately 
began  asking  myself  some  questions,  Why 
am  I  going?  What  purposes  do  I  have  for 
making  the  trip?  What  purposes  should  I 
have?  Of  what  value  can  my  experiences  be 
to  the  c.vise  of  education  In  Arkansas?    What 
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shall  I  look  for?  How  shall  I  Interpret  what 
I  observe?  Do  I  have  blind  spots,  stereotype 
concepts,  or  prejudices  that  need  to  guard 
against  to  help  me  In  being  more  objective? 
How  important  ar«  the  details  of  school 
organization,  administration,  finance,  cur- 
riculum, methods,  etc  ?  As  I  thought  about 
these  and  other  questions  I  concluded  that 
three  assumptions  and  their  logical  impli- 
cations would  provide  the  guldellnea  for 
makir  g  the  most  out  of  my  experiences. 

The  first  assumption  was:  It  is  Impossible 
to  understand  or  appraise  the  educational 
system  of  any  human  society  except  within 
the  total  context  of  that  society;  therefore, 
I  would  try  to  obser\'€  and  learn  as  much  as 
possible  about  the  political,  economic,  social, 
and  moral  aspects  and  principles  of  the  So- 
viet system  as  a  prerequisite  to  understand- 
ing and  Interpreting  what  I  observed  about 
the  Russian  educational  system. 

The  second  assumption  was:  Details  are 
relatively  unimportant  In  contrast  to  the 
philosophy,  purposes,  and  objectives  that 
motivate  and  give  direction  to  the  actions 
that  are  taking  place  In  the  schools  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  important  point  Is  not 
where  the  Soviet  system  Is  now.  but  rather 
where  It  Is  going.  Even  though  our  oppor- 
tunities to  observe  political,  economic,  social, 
and  educational  conditions  would  be  limited, 
we  should  be  able  to  see.  hear,  and  read 
enough  to  draw  some  reasonably  valid  con- 
clusions about  the  great  and  sweeping 
changes  that  have  been  and  are  taking  place 
In  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  third  assumption  was:  Great  truths, 
great  Ideals,  are  many  times  stated  In  sen- 
tences so  simple  that  we  lose  sight  of  their 
greatness.  As  a  result  of  constant  repetition 
we  are  prone  to  permit  the  utterance  to 
replace  the  realization.  As  a  consequence 
a  person  cannot  fully  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  culture  of  which  he  Is  a  part 
unless  he  studies  It  In  relation  to  or  In 
contrast  with  other  cultures:  therefore,  out 
of  the  trip  I  hoped  to  secure  suCBclent  ra- 
tional knowledge  about  the  Russian  cul- 
ture— Including  Its  educational  system — to 
establish  points  of  reference  for  deep>€r  In- 
sights and  understanding  of  American  edu- 
cation and  Its  role  in  the  preservation  and 
extension  of  our  great  Ideas,  Ideals,  and 
Institutions. 

This  report  on  my  observations  and  their 
Interpretation  should  be  evaluated  In  the 
light  of  the  foregoing  assumptions  and  their 
logical  Implications. 

RATIONAL    KNOWLEDGE.    FREEDOM'S    FOUNDATION 

One  of  our  great  ideals  Is  freedom  of 
thought,  speech,  and  conscience — the  right 
to  think  as  one  wills  and  to  speak  as  one 
thinks.  This  right  can  be  negated  as  effec- 
tively by  a  paralyzing  fear  of  criticism  as  by 
a  paralyzing  fear  of  the  Soviet's  secret  police. 
It  would  be  easy  to  make  a  factually  ac- 
curate report  of  my  observations  and  con- 
clusions that  would  be  entirely  consistent 
with  the  stereotyped  concepts  of  Russia  that 
prevail  too  extensively  In  the  United  States 
t<xlay  but  such  a  report  would  be  unbal- 
anced: and  rational  knowledge,  accurate  and 
balanced.  Is  the  only  secure  foundation  for 
ireedcm.  Security  from  criticism  Is  neither 
a  Judeo-Chrlstian  nor  democratic  Ideal,  and 
no  individual  or  nation  that  seeks  It  has 
ever  made.  In  the  seeking,  a  contribution 
to  the  elimination  of  tyranny  of  any  kind. 
Unmistakably  the  basic  Issue  In  East  Ger- 
many. Poland,  and  the  Soviet  Union  U 
tvTanny — a  monolithic,  doctrinaire  system 
engulfing  every  form  of  human  thought  and 
behavior. 

What  I  write  Is  based  upon  my  conviction*. 
now  more  firmly  entrenched  than  ever,  that 
the  basic  ideas  and  Ideals  of  our  heritage  can 
compete  succeasfully  with  any  and  all  others 
in  winning  the  minds  and  loyalties  of  peo- 
ples everywhere,  provided  we  do  not  en- 
crust  our   Ideals   with   an   American   ortho- 


doxy that  stifles  their  creative  force  and 
universal  appeal,  and  provided  also  that  we 
do  not  encrust  those  of  other  cultures  with 
stereotyped  concepts  that  deny  their  human- 
istic appeal. 

The  big  Job  facing  us  Is  to  convince  our- 
selves as  well  as  the  uncommitted  peoples  of 
the  world  that  what  free  men  have  to  offer 
In  terms  of  the  good  life  Is  far  superior  to 
that  which  the  USSR,  is  pushing.  Igno- 
rance of  their  system  can  be  fatal;  Ignorance 
of  our  own  as  an  example  of  what  free  men 
can  accomplish  can  be  equally  fatal  In  this 
struggle  I  am  convinced  that  the  Soviet 
Union  cannot  win;  but  we  can  lose  through 
our  falliire.  because  of  Irrational  fears,  to 
counteract  Communist  doctrines  through  the 
Intelligent  use  of  factual  and  authentic 
knowledge  about  lt«  alms  and  methods,  its 
strengths   and  weaknesses. 

POLICY  OF  SELICTIVE  ICNORANC« 

I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  why 
anyone  In  America  should  object  to  teaching 
about  communism  in  our  schools  and  col- 
leges. I  have  felt  that  the  failure  to  do  so 
constituted  a  policy  of  selective  Ignorance 
which  Is  completely  Incompatible  with  the 
philosophy,  objectives,  and  processes  of  edu- 
cation in  a  free  society.  I  am  now  firmly 
convinced  that  the  failure  to  teach  about 
the  aims  and  methods,  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  communism,  both  the  theo- 
retical kind  and  the  Russian  variety,  la  sheer 
folly.  There  Is  no  reason  to  fear  Communist 
doctrines  and  methods  when  there  Is  a  free 
Intercourse  of  Ideas,  ideals,  and  processes.  I 
have  no  fear  of  the  Communist  brainwashing 
our  children  and  youth.  On  the  contrary.  I 
wish  every  youth  and  adult  In  America  could 
visit  the  Soviet  Union  and  see  first  hand  com- 
munism In  operation,  and  no  special  guard- 
ians of  our  faith  would  need  to  accompany 
them. 

By  visiting  Berlin,  both  the  eastern  and 
western  sectors,  and  Warsaw  before  visiting 
the  Soviet  Union,  we  had  an  opportunity 
to  see  first  hand  the  Soviet  variety  of  Im- 
perial communism  at  work.  The  overriding 
purpose  behind  every  thought,  every  plan, 
and  every  act  In  East  Germany  and  Poland, 
the  same  as  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Is  to  instill 
and  Inculcate  Communist  doctrines,  to  de- 
velop the  Communist  state,  and  to  secure  its 
acceptance  by  the  people — all  in  accordance 
with  the  teachings  of  Father  Lenin."  This 
forthright  Identification  of  purpose  In  East 
Germany  and  Poland  with  the  Soviet  Union 
was  a  surprise  to  me.  While  I  knew  that  the 
influence  and  power  of  the  Soviet  Union  were 
behind  what  was  happening  in  the  satellite 
countries.  I  thought  that  there  would  be 
some  effort  to  be  subtle  about  it. 

PROPAGANDA    AS    A    TECHNIQUE 

Wherever  the  Communist  dictators  have 
the  power,  symbol-manipulation  as  a  means 
of  changing  Ideas,  attitudes,  and  actions 
along  predetermined  lines — propaganda — Is 
one  of  Its  major  techniques.  But  we  too  use 
propaganda  as  a  means  of  m^ss  persuasion; 
however,  the  weakness  of  the  appeal  of  ours 
may  result  from  our  failure  to  recognize  that 
propaganda  always  has  a  setting  within  a 
social,  cultural  framework,  without  which 
neither  Its  psychological  nor  its  cultural  fea- 
tvu-es  can  be  understood.  We  do  not  have  a 
corner,  either  on  slogans  and  cliches  or  on 
Ideals  and  platitudes,  but  one  significant  dif- 
ference Is  that  those  of  the  Soviet  appeal  to  a 
future  hope,  while  ours  appeal  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  status  quo.  Reality  is  always 
at  a  disadvantage  when  competing  with 
hope. 

The  Communist  leaders  have  usiirped  for 
their  evil  purposes  wcH-ds  that  throughout 
history  have  symbolized  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  mankind:  peace,  democracy, 
liberation,  love,  happiness,  freedom,  educa- 
tion. Through  suggestion  and  related  peych- 
ologlcal  techniques  these  symbols  are  manip- 
ulated within  the  social-cultural  framework 
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of  the  people  to  whom  they  are  directed. 
On  the  contrary,  our  manipulation  of  these 
symbols  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  our 
own  social -cultural  framework.  As  a  con- 
sequence, we  do  not  make  ourselves  under- 
stood by  the  uncommitted  peoples  of  the 
world. 

BATTLK  FOR  LOTALTUES  OF  TOtTTH 

One  fact  that  was  demonstrated  more 
clearly  in  East  Germany  than  In  Poland  or 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  that  the  great  battle  of 
our  time  Is  for  the  minds  and  loyalties  of 
children  and  youth.  In  East  Germany  the 
Russian  dictators  know  they  cannot  win 
the  minds  and  loyalties  of  the  adults  of  the 
present  but  tliey  believe  thr^t  they  can  win 
the  children  and  youth.  Thoughtful  Ger- 
mans fear  they  can  aUso — "Hitler  did,  why 
can't  they?" 

One  German,  a  major  In  the  last  war.  defi- 
nitely anti-Communist,  told  us  that  his 
nephew.  0  years  old.  who  lives  in  East  Ger- 
many, visited  hlra  a  few  weeks  before.  His 
parents  are  antl-Communlsts.  but  he  be- 
lieves that  Khrushchev  Is  the  greatest  leader 
and  defender  of  the  working  people  in  the 
world  today  and  Is  doing  more  to  promote 
world  peace  than  anyone  else. 

The  situation  poses  the  question:  Can  a 
free  system  that  is  dedicated  to  the  en- 
hancement of  universal,  individual  freedom, 
dignity,  and  welfare  compete  successfully 
with  a  totalitarian  system  that  subordinates 
the  Individual  to  the  state?  Tlie  Russians, 
the  people  as  well  as  their  leaders,  obviously 
believe  that  It  cannot.  They  think  that 
time  Is  on  their  side. 

CONTRA.ST8  IN  EAST  AND  WEST  BERLIN 

We  were  all  amnzed  by  the  contrasts  be- 
tween the  Eastrrn  and  Western  sectors  of 
Berlin.  The  Impact  of  the  contrasts  cannot 
be  fully  described.  There  are  of  course,  slg- 
zxlflcant  material  differenres  such  as  the  v.-vst 
amount  of  rebuilding  in  the  West  and  the 
shoddlness  of  that  in  the  East;  the  difference 
In  the  amount  and  quality  of  consumer 
goods  and  the  number  of  cars;  the  presence 
of  so  many  policemen  and  soldiers  In  old 
Nazi  uniforms  In  the  East:  but  the  most  Im- 
pressive contriuits  were  in  the  number,  the 
attitude,   and   the  looks  of   the   people 

To  me.  the  most  dlscoxiragir.g  experience 
Of  our  whole  trip  was  In  Elast  Berlin  What 
Is  happening  In  East  Germany  today  con- 
Tlnced  me  that  tyranny  over  the  mind  of 
man  cannot  be  eliminated  by  force.  Force 
merely  replaces  one  form  of  tyranny  with 
another  form  What  we  saw  In  East  Ger- 
many In  1959  hr»d  a  sirkentng  s.mllarity  to 
that  which  prevailed  in  the  !t<30s  under  the 
Nazi.  The  basic  motives  of  the  lenders,  the 
motivations  of  the  p>€ople.  the  methods  cm- 
ployed,  ftnd  the  symbol-manipulations  are 
the  same  only  "'the  devil"  has  been  changed. 
The  "Amfrlcan  capitalist"  has  been  substi- 
tuted fcir  the  "Jew."  Here  communism  Is 
revealed  for  what  It  is — a  technique  of  power, 
a  system  of  state  organization  based  upon 
political  rather  than  economic  determinism, 
tyranny 

The  vast  majority  of  Eri.<;t  Germans  are 
most  anxious  to  keep  West  Berlin  free.  It 
Is  a  symljol  of  hope  for  reunification;  It 
provides  tin  opportunity  for  concrete  com- 
parisons between  life  in  the  free  zone  and 
life  In  the  Soviet  zone:  It  provides  a  source 
for  merchandise  needed  by  individuals;  and 
It  provides  a  final  refuge,  if  life  becomes  In- 
tolerable :n  the  Eastern  sector.  M-^ny  E.c-t 
Germans  do  fear,  however,  that  the  West 
Germans  are  becoming  so  prosperous  that 
they  will  forget  Uic  17  n-.lllion  Germans  liv- 
ing In  the  East. 

IHE     TOrTH  ORGANIZATIONS 

One  Eaf  t  Berlin  woman  to  whom  we  talked 
has  a  15- year-old  son  whom  she  wishes  to 
have  rellg  ous  trttlnlng.  While  such  train:ng 
is  not  directly  prohibiten!,  the  ijoy  cannot 
become  a  member  of  the  "Youth  Organisa- 


tions" If  he  takfs  it  The  fiit'ire  outlook 
for  any  youth  outside  the  "Organizations"  is 
not  very  bright.  East  German  youth  are 
very  much  confuse'd  and  fru.^trated  by  the 
conflicting  Information  they  receive  from 
Esist  and  West  Ber.iners  by  word  of  mouth, 
by  the  tew  nevkBpapers  smuggled  lu  from  tlie 
West,  and  by  radio.  There  le  no  way  the  East 
German  leaders  can  Jam  the  West  Berlin 
radios  without  dc*lng  t;-o  .•riinie  I  >t  their  own. 

On  October  7.  the  u.i\  v.f  ;t!i  iicriir.  In 
E-vsi  Germany  they  were  cf  .»..-..•.. ;.g  :.e  Kih 
anniversary  of  the  foundii.^;  >  :  iiie  t.frn.an 
Dimocratlc  Republic.  n.'-re  wnis  a  1  .  ce 
crowd  In  East  Berlin,  but  tJitre  sho.od  Lave 
been;  all  workers  were  compelled  to  atttnd 
In  each  establishment  mect.ngs  v,  .r  l.eld 
to  inform  the  employees  as  to  wi.ai  w  .»>  ex- 
pected of  them.  On  the  day  of  the  celebra- 
tion all  employees  met  at  tiielr  place  of 
work  and  marched  as  a  group  in  the  parade. 
When  asked  what  would  happen  to  anyone 
who  failed  to  do  so,  we  were  told  that  he 
would  be  called  In  and  asked  to  explain. 
If  the  explanation  was  not  acceptable  he 
would  Eulfcr  Inconveniences. 

During  our  brief  visit  to  East  Berlin  the 
party  line  was  e^■ident  everywhere.  E-.  en 
then  party  line  was  a  term  of  derision  to 
me — something  parroted  by  the  people  with- 
out conviction,  After  2  days  m  Warsaw, 
the  term  began  to  have  a  different  meaning; 
after  21  days  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I  no 
longer  think  of  It  as  a  term  of  derision — 
while  It  may  be  something  parroted  by  the 
people,  they  do  It  with  conviction. 

POLAND    AND    THE    U.S.SR. 

Warsaw  was  a  city  approximately  90  p>er- 
cent  destroyed  during  the  war.  with  a  death 
list  of  800.000  people:  yet  It  has  done  a  re- 
markable Job  of  building,  rebutldlnp  and  re- 
storing. The  largest  building  in  the  city. 
the  one  that  can  be  seen  from  almi<;t  every 
point  in  the  city,  Is  a  gift  from  the  U.'S  S  R  . 
the  Palace  of  Culture.  I'hls.  of  course,  is 
dedicated  to  "peace  and  friend.ship   ' 

What  has  happened  and  is  happenir.e  in 
E.ist  Germany  and  Poland  was  made  postiDie 
by  the  ravages  of  war.  Tills  is  a  point  we 
shovild  riever  forget.  In  both  places,  after 
the  war,  the  most  compelling  objective  was 
tiie  satisfaction  of  the  basic  needs  of  the 
pe».)ple.  clothing,  food,  shelter.  Only  the 
governments,  and  they  were  naturally  under 
Soviet  Influence,  had  the  power  and  re- 
sources to  act.  and  they  did  Tills  they  did 
in  accordance  with  Communist  doctrines. 
Because  of  different  circumstances,  more  ob- 
vious force  was  required  In  East  Germany 
than  In  Poland;  consequently  less  has  been 
done  In  East  Berlin  than  in  VVarraw  m  satis- 
fying the  basic  need.-?  of  tlie  people,  pnr- 
tlcularly  the  housing  needs 

Poland,  like  East  Germany.  Is  a  C-ommiinist 
state;  the  kind  that  Is  far  different  from 
those  operations  In  tlie  United  Stales  that 
are  characterized  as  comrnunhstlc  In  the 
cliches  of  some  Individuals  and  groups.  In 
Poland,  as  in  East  Germany  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Communist  Party,  a  self-perpetu- 
ating hierarchy.  Is  the  Government  Prac- 
tically everything  Is  under  Its  co;itrol:  It 
builds  and  assigns  apartments:  it  provides 
Jobs,  sets  hours,  wages,  and  prices;  It  deter- 
mines national  and  foreign  policy;  It  deter- 
mines and  supervises  the  iniiilementatlon  of 
educational  policy. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL    MOTIVATIONS 

In  bringing  about  tiie  soclcpolitlcal  and 
economic  changes  that  are  now  and  have 
been  taking  place  In  Poland.  It  appeared  to 
me  that  the  Government  Is  capitalizing  on 
at  leai^t  four  psychological  motivati<-'ns  of  the 
people:  (1)  Their  abhorrence  of  war,  TT'.c 
Po)ies  want  peace  at  almost  any  price  ro  lor.p 
as  their  basic  needs  are  fairly  well  satisfied 
Pence  is  con.'^tanlly  emphasized.  i2i  Their 
hatrr-d  of  the  Nazis.  With  Just  cause  the 
Poles  hate  the  Nazis.  They  are  constantly 
rem:ijded  of  this  by  plaques;  ar.d  monuments 


which  perpetuate  the  cr 
of  the  Nazis.  This  is  quite  a  OOBtHUTt 
the  Palace  of  Culture,  which  reminds  thfltt 
of  the  friendship  of  the  Soviets.  (3)  Thefr 
national  cultural  pride.  At  first  I  wondered 
why  a  utilitarian  state  wttild  spend  so  much 
time,  effort,  and  money  in  tlie  restoration 
of  the  old  town,  the  palaces  that  house  tiie 
university,  the  art  collecticm,  raid  otliers. 
But  all  of  these  promote  pride  in  their  own 
national  culture.  At  the  same  time  the 
former  insignificant  role  and  lew  status  ol 
the  people  is  preser',-ed.  The  restoration  is 
designed  to  say  to  them  "Yes.  we  can  thke 
pride  in  our  cultural  heritage;  we  can  pre- 
serve the  good  In  It.  but  at  the  same  time 
we  can  all  become  a  more  significant  part  of 
it.  and  we  and  oiu  clilldren  can  lienefit  more 
from  it."  (4)  Their  religious  heritage.  Ap- 
proximately 90  percent  of  all  Poles  are  mcin- 
t>ers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  con- 
trast to  Berlin,  both  East  and  West,  prac- 
tically all  the  churches  of  Warsaw  have  been 
restored,  some  by  the  state.  As  a  result  of 
an  agreement  between  the  Vatican  and  tlie 
Polish  Government,  a  definite  efiort  Is  being 
made  by  the  Com.muni.'^ts  to  make  accommo- 
dations to  the  religious  traditions  of  the 
people.  This  effort  can  lead  to  unrea.iftic 
Interpretations  In  spite  of  e\  .dent  seeds?  of 
conflict. 

Because  of  these  unifying  Influences,  which 
do  not  prevail  in  East  Germany  except  a 
desire  for  peace,  there  is  not  so  much  evi- 
dence of  the  police  Etat«  In  Poland  as  in  East 
Germany.  Nevertheless,  the  tyranny  over 
the  mmd  Is  just  as  great  perhaps  grei^'^r.  be- 
cause there  is  no  counter  force  such  as  West 
Berlin.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  Poles 
are  ariti-Amen''an:  thry  are  not.  But  they 
are  pro-U.S  S  R.  And  why  shouldn't  they  be 
with  Russia  breathing  down  their  necks? 

HtMAX    niFLD    M    FOR    HfMAN    WrLFAnE 

Tlie  U.S.SR  is  a  \ast  ai^d  complex  land 
of  many  nationalities,  languages,  and  cul- 
tures charact.erlzed  by  contrasts,  commit- 
ment, cliange.  control,  and  conf.Qciioe. 
Since  1917,  under  the  rigidly  planned  and 
sy.'-tematically  executed  control  of  tlie  Com- 
munist dictatorship  (always  with  little  or  no 
regard  for  hum.an  freedom  and  many  times 
by  methods  which  violate  every  principle  of 
human  Justice)  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
nv'viiig  steadfastly  t^^ward  the  perfection  of 
it,<  culttiral  revolution. 

In  many  re?pect5  the  result.?  are  remark- 
able. While  objective  analyses  by  compe- 
tent authorities  have  tended  to  prove  that 
the  same  or  greater  results  In  t^rms  of 
human  welfare  could  have  been  achieved 
without  sacrificing  human  freedom,  the  con- 
trols of  tlie  party  over  thought.s  and  com- 
munications of  all  kinds  are  such  that  this 
proposition  Is  now  and  will  likely  remain 
as  long  as  the  party  is  in  p<^wer,  an  issue 
about  which  the  vast  m.ajority  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Soviet  Union  are  completely 
oblivious.  To  them  the  party  Is  due  the 
credit:  not  one  denies  that  the  party  is  the 
government.  In  fact,  they  boast  cf  it. 

The  people  have  been  con\inced  that  It 
Is  necessary  to  sacrifice  human  freedom  in 
order  to  secure  human  welfare  They  have 
no  opportunity  to  learn  abv'-ut  the  ■■g're:it 
.A.merican  proposition"  that  hviman  welfare 
and  hum.in  freedomi  are  mutually  attainable 
goals,  or  abotU  the  extent  to  which  we  ha\e 
achieved  bcah  in  the  United  States  They 
are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  "robber 
baron  capitalism"  of  the  19th  century  no 
lontrer  prevails  in  the  United  States.  Their 
understanding  of  the  American  "system"  is 
a  projection  of  that  which  the  Communist 
Manifesto  was  directed  against — an  under- 
standir.tr  based  upon  almost  com^plete  ig- 
norance of  the  facts  of  the  20th  century  On 
the  other  hand,  they  are  aware  of  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  In  the  Soviet 
Union  which  are  making  for  a  better  ma- 
terial life  for  miilicns  of  people  and  holding 
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out  the  same  promise  for  millions  of  others. 
The  extent  of  the  beneflis  In  comparison 
with  the  propaganda  of  the  party"  is,  to 
s*y  the  least,  debatable.  While  It  Is  evident, 
that  a  facade  has  been  constructed  to  Im- 
press visitors  and  natives  as  well,  the  fnct 
remains  that  the  progress  being  made  cm- 
blned  with  the  systematically  planned  ^nd 
propagandized  promises  for  the  fviture  Awd 
the  rigid  controls  that  are  exercised  are  such 
as  to  retain  for  the  foreseeable  f'sture  tiie 
commitment   of    the    pecple    lo    the    system. 

EnrC.\TION    AS    KEY    TACTOR 

The  rise  (if  the  Soviet  Union  to  its  present 
position  of  power  wmid  have  been  lmp)OS- 
sible  with.-'Ut  the  phenr.menal  development 
of  Its  ediiCritional  system.  This  program  of 
org.^nized  ediicatMn.  planned  and  executed 
by  the  Communist  Party.  Is  a  key  factor  in 
understandmi;  what  is  happening  in  tlie 
V  3  S  R.  The  leaders  have  marshaled  all 
the  forces  cf  ors;anlzed  education.  Includ- 
ing many  more  tlian  the  schools  and  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning,  to  achieve  their 
purposes  and  advance  toward  their  ever-ex- 
pandlntc  ^^als  It  Is  axiomatic  that  every 
human  society  perpetuates  Itself  through  or- 
gaiu^ed  and  unorganized  process  of  educa- 
tion and  learning  If  at  any  time  these 
processt's  are  interrupted  for  any  extended 
]>er'.')d.  the  group  loses  its  heritage  and 
perishes.  But  in  the  Soviet  Union  the  heri- 
tage-preserving role  of  education  has  been 
relegated  to  secondary  status,  and  no  role 
is  left  fur  i;n:  rganized  learning  and  educa- 
tion. Education  is  an  instrument  of  na- 
tional policy,  not  to  maintain  the  status 
quo.  ex:ept  for  the  leadership  of  the  party, 
but  to  change  the  course  of  history  and  the 
natvire  of  man 

Education  m  the  Soviet  Union  Is  extremely 
broad  in  concept  and  in  practice.  It  em- 
br.ices  the  entire  cultural  apparatus,  es- 
pecially those  agencies  dealing  with  the  con- 
scious induction  of  ideas,  opinions,  and 
values  In  the  minds  of  both  young  and  old. 
It  includes  the  schools  from  the  nursery  to 
the  graduate  schools  of  the  university.  For 
all  practical  purposes,  it  Includes  newspa- 
pers and  periodicals,  books  and  libraries,  as 
well  as  radio  and  television.  It  includes  all 
agencies  of  amusement  and  entertainment, 
and  especially  the  political  and  cultural  as- 
pects of  a\\  org.mizatlons,  particularly  those 
for  children  and  youth. 

INFORMAL    EDUCATIOM 

The  .Soviet  Union  has  an  extraordinary 
program  of  highly  organized  after-school  ac- 
tivities which  are  conducted  in  a  more  re- 
laxed liiiiirmal  fashion  than  the  school  pro- 
gram. Tins  supplementary  program  which 
m.iKes  ieariung  fun  may  be  an  important 
Key  to  the  success  of  the  Russian  schools. 
Participanis  m  these  after-school  activities 
are  divided  into  three  groups;  the  Octoberists 
include  chi:dren  ages  7-10;  the  Pioneers  in- 
clude children  ages  10-15;  and  the  Kom- 
som^jlsi  the  young  Communist  League)  in- 
clude young  people  ages  15-26. 

The  primary  group  in  this  movement  Is 
the  Pioneers,  .i  mass  Communist  organiza- 
tion for  children  who  have  pledged  them- 
selves to  be  true  to  the  teachings  of  Lenin. 
The  work  of  the  Pioneers  is  closely  coordi- 
nated with  the  .school  program;  "The  basic 
unit  of  Pioneer  work  is  the  Pioneer  detach- 
ment In  the  scIiojI  and  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  work  of  the  teacher  "  The  work  in 
the  Pioneer  palaces  and  he  uses  Is  carried  out 
by  fuU-time  employees  who  have  the  same 
qualifications  as  those  who  teach  in  the 
schools. 

We  found  a  school  program  In  a  state  of 
flux  in  response  to  the  law  adopted  by  the 
Supreme  S<iviet  In  December  1958  To  un- 
derstand the  Soviet  3ch(.M^l  system,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  into  consideration  the  role  of 
the  State  Planning  Commission.  This  com- 
mission determines  the  Immediate  and  long- 
range  economic  goals  for  the  Union  and  then 
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dettrm.i.e.s  tl.e  resources,  material  and  hu- 
man, needed  to  reach  these  g-^ils  The  school 
program  is  then  structured  to  pr-xluce  the 
pre<let€rmined  manp'.wer  needs. 

CHANGING  EMPHASIS  IN  KDUCATtO?» 

V.'hile  *!!<'  C'  mm'inisr,s  seem  never  to  tire 
of  Doa-sting  .\b  .'i*  'hesr  srh'vils.  it  is  now 
apiarer."  'hat  *h'>  ^v^^fm  in  operation  prior 
to  958  had  n  .?  pr  .du^ed  the  desired  results 
in  'erms  of  Communist  doctrines  and  goals. 
Thfv  have  found  that  a  lO-year  school  pro- 
gra  n  devoted  to  a  single  academic  curric- 
ulu-n  is  incompatible  with  the  goals  of  uni- 
versal education,  even  in  a  totalitarian  state. 
In  addition  to  the  academic  emphasis,  which 
unt  1  recently  has  been  almost  exclusive  in 
the  Soviet  general  education  schools,  a 
drastically  new  emphasis  Is  now  being  intro- 
duced. In  a  statement  which  preceded  the 
enactment  of  the  new  school  law  Premier 
Khrushchev  was  quoted  in  Pravda  as  fol- 
lowf :  •'The  most  important  and  fundamental 
defect  of  our  secondary  and  higher  schools  Is 
their  Isolation  from  life.  Oxir  10-year  school 
at  the  present  time  has  not  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  preparing  young  people  for  life,  but 
prepares  them  only  to  enter  higher  estab- 
lishments." 

"Preparation  for  life"  appears  to  mean 
chiefly  acquiring  the  ability  and  will  to  do 
skilled  manual  labor.  Therefore,  the  10-year 
school  that  has  had  the  acclaim  of  some 
crit.cs  of  American  education  Is  being  re- 
placed by  a  compulsory  8-year  school  which 
Includes  labor  skills  in  its  program.  Stu- 
dents who  have  finished  the  8-year  program 
may  (1)  continue  for  3  more  years  in  a 
secondary  school  In  which  2  days  of  the  6-day 
wee<  must  be  spent  on  the  Job  at  production 
training,  or  (2)  he  may  go  to  work  full-time 
and  continue  his  schooling  for  3  more  years 
in  the  evening,  or  (3)  he  may  discontinue 
sch(ol  altogether. 

Perhaps  the  single  greatest  difficulty  Amer- 
icans face  in  trying  to  understand  the  Rus- 
sian school  system  Is  their  upgrading  of 
edui-atlonal  nomenclature.  They  have  no 
vocational  training:  they  have  production 
traliiing.  They  have  no  general  science; 
they  have  various  levels  of  physics,  chemis- 
try, and  biology;  and  auto  mechanics  is  ap- 
plied physics.  There  are  no  such  subject* 
as  the  social  sciences  or  economics  In  the 
sense  that  we  use  and  teach  them.  Driver 
training  Is  not  a  frill,  it  i  s  production 
training. 

EDUCATION    FOR    MANPOWES    NEEDS 

Tlie  educational  programs  of  the  univer- 
sities and  colleges  are  also  structured  to  meet 
the  manpower  needs  as  determined  by  the 
State  Planning  Commission.  The  number  of 
students  who  are  permitted  to  study  engi- 
neering, law,  medicine,  the  various  sciences, 
teaching,  and  so  forth.  Is  determined  by  pres- 
ent and  future  manpower  needs.  College 
students  are  members  of  a  select  group  whose 
futi;re  Is  fllled  with  hope  for  status  in  the 
new  order.  Competition  is  keen  both  to  get 
in  and  stay  In.  Tuition  is  free  and  students 
are  paid  a  stipend  while  attending.  If  their 
work  is  superior,  they  are  given  bonuses  in 
the  form  of  added  stipends  and  even  paid 
vacations.  However,  only  about  one  out  of 
every  four  students  who  qualify  for  admis- 
sion to  college  is  admitted. 

When  he  finishes  college,  the  graduate  is 
assigned  a  Job.  and  a  resident  of  Moscow 
may  be  assigned  a  Job  In  Slt)erla.  While  he 
is  not  required  to  take  the  assigned  Job,  if 
he  does  net,  he  will  find  It  almost  impossible 
to  secure  another. 

INSTRUMENT    Or    NATIONAL    POLICY 

The  business  of  organized  education  is  re- 
garded far  more  seriously  In  the  USSR. 
than  In  the  United  States.  The  highest  au- 
thorities pay  close  and  constant  attention  to 
it.  f.nd  they  pay  more  than  attention,  since 
app.-oxlmately  10  percent  of  the  toUl  na- 
tional income  is  devoted  to  education.     The 


top  political  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  are 
dedicated  to  and  use  organised  universal  edu- 
cation as  the  single  most  Important  instru- 
ment of  national  policy.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  they  rely  on  professional  educa- 
tors to  plan,  organise,  and  administer  the 
educational  programs  with  a  minimum  of 
nonprofessional  Interference,  so  long  as 
Communist  doctrines  are  not  violated. 

There  is  a  dictatorship  in  the  U.S  .S.R.  to- 
day in  the  most  imaginative  and  ruthlessly 
calculated  sense  of  the  term.  Underglrded 
by  an  abiding  faith  In  the  magic  of  science, 
it  Is  relentlessly  driving  to  perfect  its  cultural 
revolution.  There  are  those  who  contend 
that  the  Communist  seizure  of  pxjwer  has 
turned  out  to  be  a  revolution  of  method 
rather  than  substance.  While  this  Judgment 
may  prove  to  be  correct  In  the  course  of 
history.  I  do  not  agree  as  of  the  present, 
and  It  Is  not  so  believed  by  a  vast  majority 
of  the  Russians  today. 

RUSSIAN    8TSTZM    AND    rTHICAL    VALUKS 

The  greatest  mistake  we  could  make,  I  am 
convinced.  Is  to  attempt  to  write  off  or  seal 
off  the  Russian  system  as  solely  atheist  ma- 
terialism which  win  somehow  fall  of  its  own 
shortcomings  or  from  the  wrath  of  God. 
Even  though  "religion"  has  been  rejected  as 
a  motivation,  and  "religious  Institutions," 
as  a  source  of  power  competing  for  the 
minds  and  loyalties  of  the  people,  are  not 
permitted;  even  though  religious  doctrines 
and  faith  are  being  supplanted  by  Commu- 
nist doctrines  and  faith  through  a  syste- 
matic plan  of  indoctrination;  In  spite  of  this 
the  Russian  system  Is  neither  amoral  not 
lacking  In  a  social  ethic 

In  terms  of  human  welfare  one  must  ad- 
mit that  In  moral  and  ethical  values  the 
current  regime  has  more  to  offer  the  people 
than  that  against  which  the  revolution,  in 
its  Inception,  was  directed.  This  is  evident 
In  the  contrasts.  One  example  we  saw  was 
a  sixth  century  monastery,  high  upon  a 
mountain.  Inaccessible  to  the  people,  and  a 
power  dam  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  pre- 
sided over  by  a  huge  statue  of  Lenin.  TTils 
is  only  a  single  example  of  the  contrasts, 
many  of  them  deliberately  contrived,  that 
the  dictatorship  is  using  as  visual  aids  to 
secure  acceptance  of  and  commitment  to 
Communist  doctrines. 

To  understand  the  Russian  system  one 
should  consider  factual  observations,  even 
when  they  might  be  distasteful.  We  have, 
unfortunately  I  believe,  developed  a  mind- 
set wherein  there  can  be  no  acceptable 
morality,  ethics,  or  motivations  which  do  not 
bear  the  Imprimatur  of  Judeo-Chrlstian 
traditions  and  institutions.  I  hold  no  brief 
for  any  phase  of  the  tyranny  that  prevails 
In  the  U.S.S.R.  today.  On  the  contrary,  I 
detest  all  of  It.  I  hope,  however,  that  my 
detestation  will  not  lead  me  to  the  uncritical 
rejection  of  knowledge  essential  to  logical 
thinking  and  sound  Judgments  Only  the 
devotees  of  a  monolithic  system  contend  that 
their  system  is  wholly  good  and  that  all 
others  are  wholly  bad.  Regardless  of  ex- 
tenuating qualifications,  this  Is  t3n-anny. 
The  fact  la.  no  system  Is  entirely  good  and 
no  system  Is  entirely  bad, 

POSITIVE    MOTIVATIONS 

While  Communist  doctrines  as  they  are 
taught  and  observed  in  the  Soviet  Union 
recognize  neither  the  essential  dignity  of 
the  Individual  nor  the  desirability  of  indi- 
vidual liberty,  which  to  me  are  all  Important 
they  do  appeal  to  many  compelling,  positive 
motivations.  Among  these  are:  peace, 
friendship,  concern  for  mankind  everywhere 
(the  brotherhood  of  man);  a  sense  of  na- 
tional destiny  reminding  me  of  that  which 
the  ancient  Hebrews  felt  for  Israel;  ethical 
humanism  with  an  emphasis  upon  human 
welfare  (the  good  life  for  all);  equality  of  all 
as  well  as  equality  of  opportunity  and  con- 
sideration (all  men  are  created  equal);  man 
is  master  of  his  own  fate;   educational  de- 
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vel.ipment  as  the  key  U;  national  as  wpH  ms 
Individual  succesi*;  app/reciatlon  for  the  cul- 
tural art-s  and  ^kii:s  iiius  does  not  app.y  to 
the  f-reative  artsi;  forthright  recognition  of 
the  urRRrratic  necessity  f<»r  planning  for  de- 
sired reniita  in  a  complex  world,  science 
h.ilds  the  key  to  the  supernatural  Before 
explalninj;  these  away  on  the  grounds  that  in 
terms  of  Communist  nur[x>6es  and  methods 
they  havf  ent'.relv  d'fTerent  meanings  frnin 
the  ones  we  attKch  to  them,  we  sh  .uld  try 
to  understand  tlicit  appeal  Uj  the  peopies  (jf 
the  Soviet  Union  in  their  current  and  past 
envlronm-snt.  Wl,en  we  do.  we  may  under- 
stand l>eiter  what  is  happening  and  wliat 
needs  to  l>e  done  to  ofl.set  their  ai)pea!. 

now    TO    COUNTERACT    SOVIET    POWER 

As  1  se<<  It,  the  basic  issue  posed  by  the 
Soviet  sysem — and  organized  education  is  a 
key  factor  In  this  system — must  be  d.vlded 
Into  two  phases:  the  Immediate  and  the 
long-range.  The  Inunediate  phase  is  to 
counteract  Soviet  power  and  Its  potential 
use  for  world  domination.  This  Is  a  task 
for  the  experts,  but  not  exclusively  the  mili- 
tary experts  who.  In  our  society,  are  morally 
obligated  to  a  policy  of  defenslveness;  and 
defenslveness  In  the  affairs  of  men  in  the 
contemporary  world  is  not  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  a.;tlon.  The  present  potential  for 
human  devastation  possessed  by  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  raises 
serious  doubts  as  to  whether  or  not  military 
approaches  and  solutions  even  In  a  cold  war 
can  possibly  be  beneficial  to  either  of  these 
nations  or  the  world.  The  military  ap- 
proach, wherever  It  is  used.  Inevitably  re- 
solves the  growing  conflict  between  the  pri- 
vate person  and  the  social  group — the  con- 
flict betw^'en  the  moral  individual  and  the 
military  state — in  favor  of  the  latter.  We 
desperately  need  the  counsel  of  scientists  of 
all  kinds,  especially  the  social  and  political 
scientists;  we  need  the  counsel  of  economic, 
educatlonf.l,  and  religious  experts  as  well. 
As  a  Nation  we  need  help  In  discovering  the 
practical  and  moral  reasons  for  being  re- 
sponsible for  others — reasons  which  are  more 
than  the  parroting  of  the  pat  prescriptions 
of  the  church  and  the  military  establish- 
ment— rational.  U>gical.  dynamic  reasons 
which  emerge  in  response  to  the  urge  of  the 
responsible  reforms  otir  liberal  arts  and  re- 
ligious training  call  for.  We  need  help  in 
learning  the  current  realities  of  human  con- 
ditions throughout  the  world.  We  need 
help  In  realizing  that  the  ultimate  human 
goal  is  moral  and  social  solidarity  In  the 
family  of  man  in  a  spirit  of  responsible  free- 
dom rather  than  In  a  spirit  of  monolithic, 
doctrinaire  orthodoxy.  There  can  l>e  no  free 
society  without  free  men.  and  In  a  free  so- 
ciety the  people  must  ever  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  decisions  of  their  gov- 
ernment and  the  consequences  of  those  deci- 
sions. 

Whatever  is  done  to  counteract  .Soviet 
power  must  take  into  consideration  the  long- 
range  phase  of  the  basic  Issue  Tliis  is  not 
one  of  "isms";  It  is  not  communism  versus 
Americanism;  It  Is  not  coniniunlsm  versus 
capitalism;  It  Is  not  atheism  versus  Pr'  t.pfi- 
tantlsm  or  Catholicism.  Freed  m  is  not  the 
byproduct  of  any  system  or  "ism  "  Funda- 
mentally, the  long-range  phruse  of  the  l.ssue 
is  Intellectual  freedom:  the  rierht  to  believe, 
to  think,  to  speak,  to  act,  t/D  seek  for.  to 
plan,  and  to  use  all  methods  and  resources 
for  the  universal  development  of  the  creative 
capacities  and  powers  of  the  mind  of  man 
and  the  free  use  of  thtsse  p<5wer6  to  develop, 
refine,  and  redevelop  those  processes  and  sys- 
tems— economic,  p-iiitlcal,  social,  religious. 
and  educational^ that  will  best  meet  the 
needs  of  man  in  a  changing  environment— 
the  fulfillment  of  the  spirit  of  man  No 
monolithic,  doctrinaire  system  of  lnd(X-trl- 
natlon  can  do  this,  regardless  of  Its  avowed 
objectives. 


UNIVERSAL    raEI    EDUCATION,    MAN'S    HOPE 

I  am  now  more  convinced  than  ever  that 
the  ultimate  hope  of  man  lies  in  universal 
free  education  that  is  wide  enough  in  range 
and  scope,  thorough  enough  In  content,  and 
challenging  enough  in  quality  to  provide  for 
each  individual,  within  the  limits  of  his  ca- 
pacities, enough  knowledg* — accurate  and 
balanced-  to  give  a  sufficient  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  man  and  his  environment 
that  will  make  It  possible  to  develop  and  use 
all  necessary  and  demtx^ratic  mean?  of  con- 
truUmc  rr,:i;.'«  nature  and  environment  for 
the  gofxl  f  ir.ank:nd.  But  this  is  ttecommg 
an  incre.i5ingly  difficult  task  because  we  are 
living  In  a  rapidly  changing  highly  complex, 
and  frustratmgly  confusing  world 

The  Russian  people  believe  profoundly  In 
the  truth  of  their  way  of  life,  and  they  are 
supremely  confident  that  their  methods  pro- 
vide the  only  sure  means  for  the  final  ful- 
fillment of  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
mankind  everywhere.  Do  we  possess  as  pro- 
found a  belief  in  our  way  of  life''  Do  we 
have  as  great  confidence  in  our  meth'ods' 
Are  we  still  dedicated  to  a  proposition? 
Are  the  truths  of  the  American  dream  still 
self-evident?  Are  we  still  ru-^plring,  striv- 
ing, fighting  for  what  we  believe— for  the 
fulfillment  of  our  proud  ethical,  moral,  and 
political  Ideals  and  traditions? 

DEDICATION    TO    DEMOCRATIC    PROCESSES 

What  is  defperately  needed  in  America 
today  is  a  revnal  of  faith  in  and  dedication 
to  freedom,  the  self-evident  trtiths  of  the 
American  dream,  the  absolute  nece-sstty  of 
free,  universal  education,  and  faith  in  tlie 
dedication  to  democratic  priicesses  With 
such  a  revival  of  faith  and  dedication  or- 
ganlz<Hl  education  In  the  United  t'tat^'s 
would  become  a  key  instrument  of  nationiil 
policy — policy  which  is  con.'=istent  with  our 
Ideals,  traditions,  and  purposes.  In  imple- 
menting this  policy  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  would  enact  legislation  which 
would  allocate  to  the  several  States  financial 
support  on  the  ba-^is  of  an  objective  for- 
mula, leaving  the  discretion  to  n.>  Federal 
officer  or  agency  to  determine  the  amount. 
and  then  permitting  the  already  established 
educational  officers  and  aeencies  in  the  sev- 
eral States  to  administer  these  Federal  funds 
for  educational  purposes  under  State  laws 
and  constitutions  We  can  have  a  national 
policy  which  rec.^gnizes  the  Importance  of 
tlie  role  of  organized  pvibllc  education  by 
granting  substantial  financial  support  to  It 
and  at  the  same  time  do  no  violence  to  the 
principle  of  State  and  local  autonomy  in  the 
control  and  management  of  our  public 
schools.  To  contend  otherwise  is  to  deny 
the  effectiveness  and  reliability  of  democratic 
prtx^esses 

The  best  example  of  the  lack  of  faith  in 
democratic  Ideals  and  processes  in  America 
t^>day  Is  provided  by  the  persistent  refusal 
of  the  Congress  and  the  administration  to 
do  anything  of  significance  to  bolster  our 
lage:np.  inadec-uate  public  education  pro- 
gram and  to  offer  as  the  excuse  for  their 
failure  the  cliche  "Federal  support  means 
Federal  control  "  By  our  actions  we  pro- 
claim to  the  uncommitted  peoples  of  the 
world  that  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
the  bi\itlon  of  the  free  world,  can  do  noth- 
ing through  their  Federal  Government  to 
support  free  public  education  because  in 
the  pr  Kress  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  become  a  freedom -destroying 
monster.  This  is  not  true.  The  Congress 
of  the  United  States  can  provide  substantial 
financial  support  for  our  public  schools  in 
a  way  tliat  will  not  do  violence  to  any  cher- 
Islied  prin-lpies  at  any  time  that  it  sees  fit 
to  do  s  •  It  will  do  so  only  when  the  people 
of  the  Unlt.ed  States  insist  upon  It. 

NO   INSURMOtrNTABLZ    PKOBLEMS 

Tn  the  United  States,  what  we  decide  to  do 
we   can   do.     There   are   no  Insurmountable 


problems  The  Russian  people  believe  t!i!.t 
no  sacrifice  is  too  great  so  long  as  it  helps 
In  the  furtherance  of  Communist  doctrines 
and  objectives.  They  have  the  ene.'-gy  the 
drive,  the  dedication;  In  contrast  we  seem 
to  be  drifting  in  aimless  confusion  lacking 
In  courage  and  a  sense  of  responsibility. 
We  have  ample  resources — material,  human, 
ideological — to  win  the  struggle  for  the 
minds  and  the  loyalties  of  the  uncomm.'tt"J 
p>eoples  of  the  world  V^Tiat  is  lacking  is  the 
desire  the  impulse  the  will  to  act.  We  need 
a  program,  and  public  edu-^ation  is  an  essen- 
tial aspect  of  any  such  program,  that  will 
tap  the  v.gor  and  will  challenge  the  faith 
and  imagination  of  peopl'>  everywhere,  but 
the  beginning  must  be  with  the  people  of 
t.i»  United  .'States  We  must  accept  as  the 
basis  of  resjx^nsible  action  the  implications 
of  our  own  la  th  In  tJie  United  Stiites  with 
sufficient  concern  and  conviction  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  policy  and  action  by  the 
Government  will  automatically  follow,  if  not 
immediately,  then  assuredly  after  an  election 
or  two. 


OUR   MISSILE    AND    SPACE 
PR(X}R-MVI 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  a  scries  of  four 
articles  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post,  They  concern  our 
missile  and  space  program.  The  articles 
are  extremely  well  written,  and,  I  think, 
contain  information  which  should  be  of 
profound  interest  to  all  Members  of  this 
body,  as  well  as  the  public.  I  believe  it 
is  well  worth  while  to  bring  them  to- 
gether in  a  consecutive  arrangement 
that  is  convenient  for  all  to  read. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows  1 

[From    the    Washington    Post.   Jan.    3     1960] 

Space  Lag  a  Pv2:zler  With  Atlases  Standing 

Bt 

(By  Edward  Gamareklan) 

A  babel  of  charges,  denials,  explanations, 
and  counter  charges  is  expected  in  Congress 
when  the  Senate  and  House  Space  Commiit- 
tees  get  down  to  a  reexamination  of  this 
couii try's  space  program  in  the  next  few 
weeks 

There  Is  little  tangible  evidence  that  the 
gap  between  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  is  being  closed,  and  some  now 
think   that   it   is   actually   t>eing  widened 

More  than  2  years  have  passed  since  the 
launciilng  of  the  first  sputniks  and  the 
United  States  has  yet  to  match  what  the 
Sc\lets  d:d  at  the  very  start.  Sputnik  II. 
launched  November  3.  1957,  weighed  1.120 
pounds.  The  largest  payloeds  the  United 
States  has  placed  m  orbit  are  the  440-pcund 
capsules  of  the  military  satellite  project  Dis- 
coverer. 

The  Russians  have  launched  three  lunar 
probes,  weighing,  respectively,  797  858.  and 
614  pounds.  Each  completed  Its  apparent- 
ly intended  mission,  the  first  passing  close 
to  the  moon  and  going  into  orbit  around 
the  sun;  the  second  hitting  the  moon  close 
to  the  center  and  the  third  going  belruid 
the  moon  to  take  photographs  of  the  far  side. 

"Die  largest  lunar  probe  launclied  by  the 
United  States  weighed  only  39  pounds  and 
It  went  only  one-third  of  the  way  to  the 
moon.  A  13  4-pound  unit  was  sent  past  the 
moon  into  orbit  around  the  sun. 

From  the  timetable  announced  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, this  country  will  not  attempt  to  mntch 
the  Soviet  accomplishments  before  late  1960. 
Why  is  it  taking  so  long? 
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During  the  pa^t  2  years  the  American 
people  were  told  that  this  country  was  be- 
liind  because  It  d:d  not  have  the  large 
rockets  needed  to  send  large  payloads  into 
•pace.  This  reason  no  longer  holds.  The 
860,000-f>oand-thrust  Atia«  missile  has  been 
ready  for  several  months. 

Althcugh  it  doesn't  have  quite  as  much 
thrust  as  the  Russian  rocfcets,  it  can  luit 
comparable  and  even  larger  pr.yloads  with 
the  right  upper  stages.  Why  isn't  it  being 
fed  into  the  space  program  at  a  rapid  enuuiijh 
rate  to  achieve  seme  notabie  su<.cesi  '  Be- 
cause the  administration  says  it  can;...  t  ai:- 
lord  it. 

Only  two  Atlases  were  scheduled  f  r  use 
In  the  space  program  in  1959.  One  was  fired 
In  a  reentry  test  of  the  Mercury  S3*e;:ite 
Which  is  expected  to  carry  a  man  mr  j  orbit 
around  the  earth  m  1961  The  utaer  w.s 
scheduled  for  a  n:  X)a  snot  but  blew  up  m 
a  preimunary     ttit, 

AN    UNSPOKEN    REPLY 

When  the  Russians  made  a  lunar  flight 
Wi'.h  the  camera-carrying  Lunik  III  in  the 
first  week  rf  last  Oc'ober,  a  third  Atlas  was 
suddenly  allocated  for  another  try  at  the 
moon.  The  130-pound  Instrumented  payload 
that  was  supposed  to  go  Into  orbit  around 
the  moon — something  not  yet  done  by  any- 
one— barely  g>:  ofl  the  ground  before  elec- 
tronic trouble  led  to  failure. 

The  NASA  says  it  doe.sn't  knew  whether  It 
will  use  one  of  its  small  I960  supply  of 
Atlases  for  another  v*empt  It  has  only  elx 
for  Its  entlra  1960  program.  Four  will  be 
used  for  guborbltal  tests  with  the  Mt-rrury 
capsule.  The  other  two  will  be  u.ied  for  a 
now  rocket  vehic.e  capable  of  laun.  h.i.i?  i^^y- 
loads  slightly  larger  u^ia:.  Ui,>«c  a.:-c  .Jy  s.e:.t 
up  by  the  Soviets 

If  the  new  vehicle  succeeds.  \r:.cr::.r.\ 
prestige  may  be  restored  by  late  l.'t^O  pr-  - 
vlded  the  Soviets  hnven't  dene  !(  me'.h'.ni? 
mors  spectacular  In  the  meanMm.?  If  theie 
are  some  mishaps,  our  prestige  will  have  t  > 
wait  until  more  vehic.os  are  avajiaole  In 
lOCl. 

That  Is  wha'.  h.^4  fomo  pe  pie  In  tli.i 
eotmtry  disturbed  The  relnblllty  cf  a 
launching  veh.cle  la  al'.v.iys  li/W.  A  million 
things  can  go  wrong,  nir.l  there  rny  be  scv- 
tral  failures  before  oil  the  bugs  are  worked 
out. 

To  pUce  the  responmotUty  f'^r  r*Mnnnl 
predtlge  on  a  new  un'riod  vehlflc  nn<l  "ie:i 
gamble  on  suf^css  with  only  fAo  utms  is 
Teckl»»«,  they  argue 

Thfjee  who  ttx-l  that  droopir  g  Amerlcnn 
prectigs  demands  thu  Isinrf-.intt  of  «!/4iblo 
•atelUtes  and  space  probes  si  the  earl'.rrt 
poeelblo  dnte  are  bltterlv  iitt.irklng  'h^  \A- 
ministration  for  not  making  u  groa'.er  efT  r' 
Charges  of  "nlggardlineHS"  nnd  no  »en»e  of 
urgency"  are  being  made  In   many  quarters 

An  official  of  the  Important  N.\.'*A  Jet 
Propulsion  Laboratory,  Dr  Eberh.irdt  Rerh- 
tln,  Chief  of  the  Telecomm  micB-.i  jns  Dul- 
■lon,  put  It  thU  way  In  a  recent  address  in 
Lo«  Angeles: 

"At  the  present  time,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable features  of  the  US  position  Is  'he 
almost  complete  lack  of  urgency  m  the  space 
program.  The  NASA  budget  ts  now  some- 
what less  than  what  the  United  States  p-ivs 
to  ship  and  store  surplus  wheat  Our  siace 
prot;ram  costs  less  than  glO  per  year  per 
US.  adult,  or.  roughly,  one  evenings  er.-.er- 
tainment  per  year." 

QITESTIONS    OF    B.^L.•..^•CI 

The  admlnlstratloi,  is  dofend.ng  Its  p'-.«l- 
tion  by  arguing  that  m^re  Ati.ui  missiles 
cannot  be  diverted  to  space  prcjecta  with- 
out upsetting  the  Nation's  de.'ense  and  th,it 
an  additional  supply  of  the  14  milli.jn  units 
cannot  be  procured  without  upsetung  the 
budget.  (The  number  of  Atlaops  allocated 
to  the  military  satellite  program  has  not 
been   disclosed  ; 


The  "no  sense  of  urgency  '  charge  la  also 
be-ng  thrown  at  the  admuiistratl..  n  for  not 
spending  mure  on  the  Mercury  man-ln- 
sp.kce  program  aj:d  the  1',; -mllllon-pound- 
th.-iist   t>o<j.'ters  Saturn   and   Nova. 

The  Senate  and  House  space  conimiite'''s 
ars  gett.n^  ready  U^  give  N.A^IA  a  rough  going 
ovr  wiien  C  .ngress  rec  nvenes.  Last  ses- 
sion, NASA  ufflciala  kept  ins i.- ting  that  th£-y 
hai  enousih  n-.uney  and  ci  ulUi.  t  use  any 
m.re.  Ti.ey  wi.i  liave  a  hn.-d  t.n.e  explaln- 
lui:  their  present  plight  witiiuut  admitting 
th,tt   they   uuderest-niatcd   ti.e  slluatiun. 

When  NASA  Is  aisked  If  It  needs  more  than 
th(!  $800  million  being  budgeted  for  fiscal 
19t;i,  It  will  have  an  even  more  difficult 
tir-if»  exolainlng  that  this,  too,  will  be 
en  >ui;h.  It  will  have  to  try,  however,  on 
or'iers  fr.>aj  uie  top. 


(F.-am    the    Washington   Post,   Jan.   4.    1960) 

UJ.rrED  States  Vatls  To  Park  Rid  Arms 
Lead — Critics  or  Regime  Note  Serious- 
Nass   or   Weiapgns   Gap 

(By  John  G    Norrts> 

Ever  since  Sputnik  I  roared  into  the  skies 
to  tell  the  world  the  United  States  could  be 
attacked  by  Russian-based  rockets  almost 
without  warning,  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration has  been  trying  to  explain  away  the 
Scvlet  lead  In  missiles. 

A  combination  of  soothing  sirup  secrecy. 
ar.d  Soviet  smiles  :  xst  year  blunted  the  Im- 
pact of  the  news  tint  U\e  V.SS.R.  will  get 
a  commanding  sup>erlority  in  operational 
ICBM's  during  the  ec.rly  IStJO's. 

But  the  hard  fact  of  the  "mtssUe  gap" 
ar.d  all  it  p-  rtends  Is  still  there.  And 
e%ent3- since  C  lu'esa  wenr  home  last  sum- 
mer- make  i'  pia::.  ih  r.  r. ne  f-iussian  lend  Is 
w  (lenii.g  ruther  th.i:^  r.,i: r<  wing,  nnd  may 
bt  ever  more  ser.  jus  than  administration 
critics  the;;  charged 

The-9  d^velor men's  lncl.de  a  still  un- 
announced Pen-agon  upgrading  fif  the  ac- 
curacy and  reiiabiU'y  cf  the  IC'BM  and 
seme  little  publ  'ized  happen:nKs  here  and 
Ir  the  S  >viet  Union  that  downgr.de  tbe 
mannetl  bomber 

Lajit  winter,  Nell  H  MrHlroy,  then  .Srcrc- 
tarv  of  Defense,  admitted  pvioiiciy  that  If 
ti.3  R  iBsian'?  ouil.'l  all  tiie  KbM  s  they  can 
and  If  the  United  .Stiiies  pr  iclores  the  r.um- 
biT  It  n<  w  pl.ms  the  U  .S  .S  K  wi.i  main- 
t.  in    a    Uiree-to-oi.e   lead    Uir  lUgh    tl.e   early 

ll'tJO  i. 

In  explain  ng  this  \;nh«ppy  rnlio,  he  stvld 
It  •trmincd  fr  un  sn  *dmru/itrs'i<in  decision 
nit  'f>  try  to  ■  match  Uu««i«  missile  for 
missi,'' "  bi.'  t"  rely  on  Amer  an  •  p'.'rtojilv 
Ui  Air  For  e  and  carrier -based  b' n.Oers,  p'u« 
a  aiiable  ICB.Vi «,  IRBM  s,  and  P.luri*  siit.- 
IT  irir.ei 

Thos"  who  argued  s*.  that  lime  a'-.d  sp  c 
that  such  a  poi.cy  w,.«  '..oo  ruky  wun  lup- 
pjrt  fr.m  an  uiK-xpe  ted  quarter  yoterday. 
On  M^ixwell  D  T.iyUr  I' .S  Army  retired. 
»ho.  while  Armv  Chief  i>1  6  aff.  conteiwled 
tliat  the  UultC'l  States  had  fxj  mvch  "mas- 
8. V8  deterrent  and  loo  iittle  conventional 
uar  strength.  Ci./nfe*i8ed  that  he  has  "re- 
lucmtly  come  to  acce-t  the  "reality  and 
significance  of   the  so-called   missile  gap." 

CENFSAL   TAYLOK'S    WARNIWG 

"Somehow  It  must  be  mnde  clear  to  our 
c.t'.zens  that  the  Nation  wll  f->cp  a  serious 
cii.'ls  bf'/'-.nir.g  about  1961. '■  h"  ^-.'.A  in  a 
Jnst-p  ibltsh-a  b'«->k  "T^r  a  period  nf  years 
tliereafter  the  bal  .nee  of  military  strength 
will  tip  dan,^. T'^n.^ly  In  favor  of  the  Com- 
n-.unist  blix  unless  we  take  drastic  action 
n  ^w  " 

The  rl  v-k  Is  t''-k;r.^  b'lt  few  pay  atten- 
tion. A  r-?n'  n'!lb!-  gr^  op,  ♦he  Johns  Hop- 
kins Un!'  »r«!i*v  Wa.^l.ir.r'  o  ('■•-.■.''■r  for  For- 
eign P  l»f-y  Re.=fir'~'^  w-"'!  •-.  a  report  to 
tlie  Senate  Foreiicn  Relations  Committee  re- 
Ci-ntly  that  the  United  States  uxiay  is  "both 
ooen  and  vulnerable  to  direction  and  dev- 
a.,tating  attack. "     Everyone  yawned. 


No  responsible  ofliclals  now  In  Govern- 
ment speak  out  in  public  to  mlM'-in  Aincri  i 
of  the  dangerous  drift. 

Not  one  of  them  attempte  to  mrre'  t  the 
ln.pr«^H6ion  given  earlier  by  the  administru- 
ti'jii  hat  f>  Viet  ICbM  s  were  inaccuraie. 
Yet  fince  August,  a  series  of  eU'X-essful 
American  Atlas  testa  hare  demonstrated 
greater  accuracy  and  reliability  for  ICBM  s 
in  general  than  most  top  officials  antl<  :[i,i*f  ' 

The  Atlas  "CEP" — the  '•circuliir  trr  r 
probability"  or  margin  by  which  it  may  be 
exF>ected  to  nalss  a  target — lias  been  cut  from 
4  to  3  miles  and  may  be  dropped  to  2  Con- 
slderuig  the  terrific  blast  of  a  therm  on  uclciir 
warhead,  this  means  that  fewer  miaBliea  will 
be  needed  to  assure  destruction  of  a  key 
target. 

ars^iA  ALSO  iMPKorcs 

Intelligence  and  ml.«slle-montorlng  evi- 
dence of  Soviet  T-3  ICBM  testa  lead  officials 
to  credit  Russia  with  equivalent  Improve- 
ment In  Its  bigger  missile. 

No  one  In  Government  has  sold  publicly 
that  this  Increased  danger  to  Strategic  Air 
Command  bomber  bases  has  altered  the  ad- 
ministration position  before  Congress  last 
year  that  SAC  can  be  relied  on  to  knock  out 
Russia.  But  last  fall  there  was  an  official. 
Uiough  curiously  veiled  acknowledgement 
that  Russian  defenses  against  B'62s  and  B- 
47s  had  so  Improved  that  those  SAC  bomb- 
ers no  longer  could  expect  to  get  through  to 
their  targets  In  Russia  using  long-accepted 
high  level  bombing  tactics. 

SAC  spokesmen  made  the  Important  ad- 
mission in  disclosing  new  and  elaborate  plans 
fur  alternate  "tree  top  '  approach  bombing 
at  Federal  clvU  aviation  meetings  to  explain 
the  necessity  of  reserving  air  space  corridors 
for  such  "Braille  bomber"  training. 

It  may  be  tliat  SAC  still  will  be  able  to 
do  Its  Job,  but  a  recent  top  level  Pentagon 
evaluation  now  concludes  that  the  ICBM 
will  achieve  equal  efTectlvenaas  with  mai^ned 
bombers  In  1063,  earlier  than  expected.  And 
by  1330.  bomber  efTectlvcncss  may  be  de> 
graded  to  limited  use  only. 

M&ny  measures  can  be  taken  to  prolong 
the  eftectlve  life  of  the  US.  bomber 
strong  cords,  but  as  a  result  of  the  admlnis- 
tratlon's  Ironclad  budget  celling.  It  has 
been  decided  to  take  an  additional  gamble 
on  a  "bomber  gap"  on  top  uf  tbe  "mtasUe 
gap" 

The  administration  has — 

Canceled  production  of  the  mlsslle-flrlaf 
B  S20  supersonic  bomber. 

Cut  production  of  the  B  88A  bomber  tod 
stretched  out  production  of  the  few  which 
ui;;  be  built. 

Qonn  ahead  with  plana  to  deactlvat« 
V.   n  squadrons  tbe  B  fiO's  were  to  replace. 

Canceled  production  orders  for  a  highly 
sophistics  ted  electronics-counter-measures 
system  for  B  52's,  substituting  some  "more 
modesi"~and  cheaper— systems  deelgned  to 
help  SAC  bombers  get  through  the  Soviet 
air  defense  system. 

Virtually  dropped  the  2X>00-mlle-an-hour 
E-70  program,  designed  to  locate  mobile  or 
unknown  Soviet  missile  sites.  It  wUl  be 
continued  only  as  an  experimental  plane. 

Many  of  these  actions  were  admitted  only 
after  word  of  the  cancellations  and  cut- 
backs leaked  out  from  Industry. 

Even  with  these  cuU.  by  1962-63  £AC  s 
bomber  force  probably  will  be  double  that 
of  "SUSAC"— the  Russian  strategic  air  force. 
But  by  then,  the  USSR,  may  have  three  to 
five  times  more  ICBM's  than  the  200  Ameri- 
can ICBM'B  now  ordered. 

BeeWes  these  "first  generation"  A'lfl«  and 
Titan  ICBM's  now  planned,  the  United  States 
is  working  on  a  second -generaUon .  solid- 
fueled  Minuteman  ICBM.  But  It  will  be 
196+-tio  before  a  n^ajor  force  of  600  to  700 
Miuuiemen  can  be  in  service. 

By  then,  if  Minuteman  can  be  made 
mobile  and  or  a  sizable  number  of  V^. 
Polaris  Bubmxirlnea  are  on  station  and  there 


is  no  war.  the  Nation's  major  trouble  may 
be  over.  For  truly  secure  deterrent  nuclear 
force  wouid  S'  Ive   many  problems. 

POLARIS    A     TEAR     AWAT 

But  the  United  States  will  not  have  Its 
flrst  Polaris  craft  operational  for  another 
year  and  -an  have  only  9  of  the  16-mlsslle 
sub>  ::.  s:  :\\  r-  \  y  Lite  11  63  Bi.t  nri  n-.jre  are 
beii:i-'  I'ud  d  vkii  this  yefiT  or  funded  In  the 
1901    '  ■.■;  ■  'f 

M  rt-'.tr.  Russia  Is  presentine  an  omi- 
nous submarine-based  n  i-^ile  threat. 
NATO's  Atlantic  commander,  Adm.  Jerauld 
Wright,  said  recently  that  there  Is  conclusive 
evidence  tbe  Russians  will  !...\f  ■.  >te-nlflcant 
ballistic  missile  sub  thrr.i-  n.:  ,  :  »t  the 
United  SUites  within  a  year  and  a  dangerous 
one  in  subsequent  years. 

American  officials  are  confident  that  the 
Soviet  subs,  at  first,  will  be  greatly  Inferior 
to  the  Polaris  nuclear  craft.  But  numbers 
could  count. 

In  other  missiles.  Russia  is  way  ahead  of 
the  United  States.  The  Soviets  have  several 
hundred  medium  range  missiles  of  600-  to 
1.200-mlle  range,  plus  some  of  1.800  miles 
and  well  over  a  thousand  with  300-mile 
range  or  better.     Most  of  them  are  mobile. 

In  contrast,  the  US.  picture  Is  dismal. 
Porty  Amerlcan-buHt  1500-ml!e  Thors 
are  beccming  operational  in  Britain. 
Turkey  recently  agreed  to  accept  a  squad- 
ron  of  10  IRbMs,  l  ut  Italy— the  only  other 
U.S.  ally  which  will  accept  this  fixed  base, 
"soft "  missile — has  done  Utile  to  install  the 
20  American  IRBM's  It  agreed  to  take  last 
March.  Some  dozen  200-mi!e  VS.  Army 
Redstone   ballistic  missiles  are  In  Europe. 

Last  winter.  McElroy  told  Congress  that 
Russian  IRBM'n  did  not  figure  in  the  Ameri- 
can-Soviet missile  comparison,  as  the 
USSR,  had  not  risked  "  moving  them  into 
the  Red  satellites,  where  they  could  reach 
American  SAC  buoes  in  Bnlain.  Spain  uiid 
Morocco.  Now  the  Pentagon  admits  to  clear 
evidence  that  mobile  Soviet  IRBM's  are  In 
East  Germany.  It  has  not  yet  corrected  the 
public  record  on  this,  however. 

CRASH    PROGRAM    OUT 

As  to  an  ICBM  defense,  the  Defense  De- 
partment again  last  fall  turned  down  urgent 
Army  pleas  to  start  crash  constructiun  of 
the  Nlke-Zctw,  while  continuing  Its  develop- 
ment, This  means  no  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense at  least  until  iht*  m.ddle  slxl.cs  al- 
though irDM  radar  warii.uij  stations  shouid 
be  re.idy  by  early  1062 

In  face  of  all  this,  whiit  is  the  r.dmlnlstrn- 
tlon  doing? 

There  lire  some  plans  but  mighty  little 
cash    so     ar    (o    finance    Ihem 

An  Air  K  rre  j>lan  to  j  ot  some  00  Atlas  or 
TUtin  ICIiM  a  Ui  a..-,'i.  M..  uude;  KI..1-I.U  ».ics 
d'lrini;  '  ic  next  li  vearsi  lias  met  ter.l.iti\e 
ndmlnist -nt :  n  fiw  r  H-^  hn\e  prepariitlons 
f'->r  an  nr  )unfl -the-ri-v.  k  B  ft2  nlr  alert  lo 
assure  that  u  surprise  nussian  missile  would 
not  destioy  all  of  SAC's  retaliatory  force  on 
the  grou  id. 

Pru[>o6.il8  to  put  n;ore  Aliases  on  "soft" 
sites  and  1,200-nUle  Polaris  misules  r;n  sur- 
face wa-ships  hp.^e  been  rejected  The 
Per.t.aprr.  c:i;;iK..t  see  where  the  tx'ra  billlins 
to  pay  f ■- r  the  limited  number  of  additl  rial 
"hard  "  ICBM  s  and  air  alert  is  coming  from 
out  of  11- e  ir  -nclad  f41  bllHr.n  budget  much 
less  to  try   to  brldjje  the  missile  pap. 

As  a  result,  the  once  all  powerful  Ameri- 
can ability  to  wreak  massive  retaliation  on 
an  aggre(*or  is  fast  declining. 

[From  the  Waslilnet.>n  Post.  Jan    5.  1960] 

Sovrirr  A*m.s  Gain  Laid  to  U.S  Policy  —  Akmt 
Cutbacks  Hit  American  Potentxai,  roa 
Limited  War 

(By  John  G    N'^rrls) 
At    a    meeting    of    the    National    Security 
Council   In  July  1957.  the  then  Defense  Sec- 
retary  Charles   E    Wilson   declared    that  the 
Nation's  basic  military  policy  was  to  "maxi- 


mize air  power  and  minimize  the  fcvt 
soldier  " 

Oen  Maxwell  D  Taylor,  then  Army  Chief 
Of  Staff  who  rep.  rts  the  incident  in  a  just 
published  b'^ok  said  his  wr>rds  were  accepted 
by  all  ]irp8eT.t  as  a  'correct  If  colloquial" 
descrlptl  'n  of  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tl'in's  m.illtary  strategy. 

Wilson  W11.S  iirpumg  fi.ir  a  further  reduction 
In  the  Army,  wnich  has  suffered  a  cut  in 
divisions  from  30  to  14  and  a  sla^h  in  man- 
pjwer  from  1,500,000  to  870,000  since  General 
Elsenhower  became  President 

Some  reduction  from  the  K-^rean  v.ar  le^el 
was  expected,  of  course,  but  Tayl'  r  aid  hi.? 
predecessor,  Gen.  Matthew  B  Rldruav  iftt 
office  embittered  over  the  way  President 
Elsenhower  treated  their  service.  They  be- 
lieved a  million-man  Army  to  be  essential — 
925,000  at  rock  bottom — but  were  most  in- 
censed over  what  they  considered  "starva- 
tion" In  weapons  modernization  funds. 

For  the  E.senhower  bigger  bang  for  a 
buck"  program  provided  precious  little  for 
Army  conventional  warfare  capabilities. 
(Hindsight  shows  that  the  Army  might  be 
belter  off  today  if  It  had  not  put  so  much 
Into  the  Jupiter  IRBM.  later  given  to  the  Air 
Force.  But  where  would  the  U.S.  space  pro- 
gram be  today  without  the  Jupiter  rockets?) 

The  Army's  frustration  over  this  starvation 
was  heightened  by  a  succession  of  annual 
Moscow  May  Day  parades  showing  off  a  wide 
variety  of  new  Soviet  Army  weapons.  Dur- 
ing the  1950  8,  In  fact,  the  Red  army  has 
remedied  almost  all  of  as  wartime  v^eak- 
nesses. 

Duilng  this  time  Russia  also  has  cut  army 
manpower  to  about  2.500  000  men  taut,  with 
many  fewer  service  troops  than  the  Unlu-d 
States.  It  has  retained  175  active  combi.t 
divisions. 

Some  of  these— like  America  s  17  Army  and 
marine  dvlnlons — are  o'lder  s'rei  <'h  but 
the  Soviet  Union's  tough.  S-year  draft  hf^s 
produced  several  million  young  and  ready 
reservists  to  fill  up  their  ranks  quickly, 

Ru.'slan  conscripts  get  longer.  t<  ugher 
training  than  American  draftees  Tlie  Soviet 
OI.  noncom.  and  Junior  (.fllcer  are  less  able 
to  exercise  Inltiutlve  than  their  US. 
counterparts.  But  USSR  dlfflcul'ies  In 
maintaining  mechanical  and  c  nimvmlca- 
tlons  equipment  wlilch  American  rxpcrtr.  ex- 
pected reportedly  have  not  rhown  up  in 
maneuvers. 

Because  of  Us  modernization,  the  big  Hed 
Army  Is  more  powerful  today  than  e\rr. 
Strong  !n  nrm.nr  and  en  si-r'^tiniry  muhility, 
the  Red  army  and  Its  integrated  t\lr  force 
Is  well  prepared  to  fight  rilher  an  atomic  or 
oon"ventionnl  wnr 

As  A  result  of  the  'minimize  the  foot  sol- 
dier [X)licy,  hnweser,  luc  U  S  Army  is  m  a 
relatively  wenker  5x>8itlon  today  vis-a-vis 
Rur-ia  than  was  true  7  years  ago.  This  is 
the  c::Be  with  re&i'crt  to  US  couvcnllor.al 
war  cspability  In  general 

Unless  Premier  Niklta  8  Khrushchev  really 
m<>»n*  whfi'  he  sold  a^v^v.?  drnst'rn'.:y  cubing 
the  Red  army — and  the  skeptics  are  legion — 
this  Bituati-in  may  grow  worse  For  despite 
a  slight  increase  in  Army  weapons  moderni- 
zation futide  after  the  retirement  of  S^-re- 
t,iry  Wilson  and  of  .^dm  Arthur  W  Radford 
as  rhhirmai.  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  there 
IB  la.k  >  f  auf  ther  large  Army  cut  in  1962 

ARMY    RrilES    ON    TAC 

T)ie  Army,  of  ccairse.  Is  not  the  only 
American  initrtiment  of  limited  warfare.  It 
relies  ori  the  sepaiate  Air  Force  Tactical  Air 
r>>m:nar.d  f.>r  airlift  and  close  air  suppirt: 
but  TAC  has  not  fared  very  well,  either, 
under  the  Elsenhower  administration's 
enipha.^ls  on  massive  deterrent  forces. 

Tlie  .Navy  and  MiiTlne  Corps,  however,  rep- 
re.serit  a  major  exception  to  the  Increasing 
Soviet  conventional  warfare  lead — the  one 
bright   spot  In   an  otherwise  dismal  picture. 

American  ."ieapower  surpasses  that  of  Rus- 
sia.    The  cumblnatl->n  of  the  Navy's  aircraft 


carriers,  ajnphlblous  ships  and  Integrated 
Marine  ground-air  forces  provide  an  effective 
way  of  dealing  with  many  cold  and  limited 
war  situations.  But  other  potent. al  trotib.e 
spots  are  Inaccessible  by  sea  and  the  .';  -.o  t 
Union  has  built  large  submiarine  and  1.;:.g- 
based  air  forces  to  oppose  the  American  Navy. 
Furthermore — and  this  gets  to  the  heart 
of  the  Pentagon  inhghting  over  strategy — 
the  Marines  are  not  big  enough  to  l^ght  a 
sizable  un.iied  war. 

PENTAGON'S    POLICY 

The  Pentagon  rationale  for  cutting  the 
.A.r-riy  is  io-.ind  m  the  oft-repeated  stale- 
ment  that  the  Un.t«l  States  will  never 
figiit  another  Korea.  This  reflects  curn^nt 
policy  that  the  United  States  will  employ  its 
tactical  atomic  weapons  or  even  bigger  nu- 
clear bombs  to  make  up  for  Its  lack  of  man- 
power and  conventional  firepower  in  any- 
thing more  than  a  small  bruslifire. 

The  fallacy  of  this  stand,  many  believe  Is 
that  American  decisionmakers  might  well 
shy  away  from  u.«!e  of  nuclear  weapons — as 
at  Dlenblenphu.  For  the  Soviets  may  weil 
have  as  many  tactical  A-weapons  Ets  the 
United  States,  if  not  more.  ThiS  is  a  field  In 
which  the  Pentagon  has  lagged  so  much  that 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  Chairman  John 
A.  McCone  had  to  prod  the  military  a  ye.ar 
ago  into  listing  its  requirements. 

This  lack  of  superiority  In  tactical  A- 
weapons  and  the  dlBinclination  to  use  thein 
could  mean  a  greater  likelihood  of  nonnu- 
clear  limited  war,  either  between  allies  or 
satellites  of  the  two  major  world  powers  or 
with  one  or  the  otlicr  directly  Involved 

It  Is  here  that  the  relative  capacity  of 
conventlcnal  ur  dual-purpose  American  and 
e  niet  weapons  becomes  important  For  one 
thing,  both  have  been  fiisenalB  for  their 
re  pectl\e  worlds 

U  S  armor — more  important  t;  day  than 
e.tr  belore — piobf-bly  fcu.Tcrs  mcst  by  con;- 
pariron  with  the  U.SSR 

The  Red  army  is  num.erlcally  stronger  In 
tat. ks— unit  for  unit — than  the  American 
Army,  and  with  over  100  tank  or  mcchar.liCd 
divisions  In  being,  m.any  times  stronger 
overall 

Q.ialltrtlvely.  Soviet  tanks  are  superior. 
RuHria'."!  chief  brittle  trink,  the  T-54,  hag 
much  greater  crulrlng  range  than  the  ctir- 
rent  American  Pntton,  yet  is  12  tons  i.gh'cr, 
Tht  T  64,  though  slightly  Inferior  m  fire 
control  and  ammunition,  outpuns  the  Pat- 
ton. 

A  not-yet-operatlonal  replacemcni  for  the 
Pa*  ton — the  M  00 — will  have  much  greater 
range  and  a  pood,  new  British  gun,  bur  is 
dif.appointly  heavy.  The  Army  Is  utiUifii.g 
whut  is  essentially  the  old  Patton  chuAsls  to 
save  m- i.cy  rather  than  designing  a  com- 
plciely  new  tntik  Some  experu  question 
whether  it  will  be  much  superior  to  the  0- 
year-old  T  54. 

BTORT    or    A    FAILVRI 

The  story  of  the  Ontos  tank -destroyer 
flop — another  attempt  to  build  a  cut-rate 
weapon — Is  Illuminating.  It  Is  especially  so 
because  outgoing  Defense  Secretary  Noll  H, 
McElroy  In  his  final  news  conference,  cited 
the  Marine  Corps'  Ontos  as  an  example  of 
American  progress  In  conventional  arms 

This  couldn't  be  further  from  the  fact. 
The  Ontos  i  the  word  means  "the  thing"  in 
Greek  1  sounds  and  loks  impressive.  It  was 
developed  by  the  Army  in  the  pre-Korean 
econoniv  days  when  Its  recoiUess  rifles — 
beefed-up  bazookas — seemed  like  a  cheap 
alternative  to  a  costly  postwar  tank  pro- 
gram After  the  Defense  Department  Weap- 
o:is  Sy.^tem  Evaluation  Group  rejected  Or.t.o8 
ff^r  many  reasons  the  Marine  Corps  tonk  It 
over  simply  because  nothing  else  was  in 
sight  for  t)eachhead  use  Already,  however. 
the  Marines  are  evaluating  West  German  and 
French  replacements  for  the  still  in  delivery 
Ontos. 

In  Infantry  and  artnierr  weapons,  the 
So\iet    Union    has    produced    a    whole    new 
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Jamlly  to  replace  Inferior  Wor.  1  W^r  II 
types.  It  has  exported  many  or  tiaese  weap- 
ons to  Its  satellites  and  even  to  some  Arab 
nations  It  has  been  courting.  Amencaa 
lorces,  and  most  of  the  Ailies  too,  are  st^:i 
equipped  with  pre-World  War  II  Garanl 
rifles  and  field  artillery — and  World  VVaj  I- 
type  maciilneguns  and  autoniat^c  riilco. 

mXCTIVX    BVT    TOO    HIAFT 

American  light  arms  now  In  the  hands 
of  the  troops  are  effective  but  overly  heavy. 
U  S.  artillery  Is  good  but  lareely  stlU  truclc- 
towed  rather  than  tracked  ai.d  self-propelled. 
Soviet  small  arms  are  liznter  though  of 
Shorter  range.  And  th  Russians  ha- e  more 
self-propelled  artillery,  pr^'bably  s".»i  in- 
Xerlor,  however,  as  to  fire  control 

To  move  ahead  of  ilie  Soviet  Union  In 
light  weapons  and  artili.ry.  txie  United 
States  has  developed  an  inipro. txl  light  arms 
family  and  an  excellent  new  series  of  self- 
propelled  aluminum -light  mounts  for  Its 
jirti.lery. 

The  new  M  14  rifle  and  M  60  machlnegun 
are  In  limited  production  only  There  Is  no 
production  money  at  all  for  tlie  new  artillery 
mounts  or  automatic  nfle  It  will  tafce  8'2 
years  to  fill  initial  Reg^^ilar  Army  needs  alone 
for  the  M~14  r.fl?  undt-^r  current  production. 

There  are  bright  spots  In  the  U.S.  Army 
xre'.pon  picture.  Concentrating  Its  money 
on  the  newer  we.ipvjns,  t.ae  United  States 
probably  is  technically  alu-ad  in  battlefield 
missiies  such  as  the  go  xl  Iitrosse,  but  the 
Soviet  Union  h  us  m  jre  su' h  missiles  and 
more  of  them  on  mobile  niour.ts  With  the 
H.^xij.  the  United  States  is  technically  ahead 
In  protection  against  low-flying  planes.  The 
Soviets  rely  on  large  number.s  o:  new  rapid- 
firing  euns.  In  armored  troop  carriers,  the 
United  States  has  better  but  fewer  weapons. 

R'-S-'iixN   cv::;^    in    ktr 

The  picture  In  the  air,  as  f..r  as  con- 
ventional f.r  c~  ^a  concerned,  is  equally 
If  not  more  di£:nal. 

In  ta:ti;al  x.r.  the  Soviet  Union  has  built 
far  more  fighters,  better  adapted  to  rcugh 
fields,  than  the  United  States  has  built  of 
Its  more  s^phistlc.ited  craft.  Russia  Is  e.x- 
IXirtmg  them. 

In  airlift,  t'.ie  R  isslar.s  are  bringing  in 
much  bigger  helic  pters.  big  global  T-114 
turboprop  tran-sport-s  and  other  crait  while 
the  United  St-ites  is  cc  ncentratmg  on  plush 
Jet  airlines  f  jr  tie  comnexcial  trade. 

CO.'.--. int:on'.\l  FoncEs 

In  a  look  fit  the  rival  S^.vlet  and  .^merlcan 
conventinn?,!  forces,  thl.s  !?>  .^pr«'-e.-.*  ■ 

The  Sovie»^s  h;'.ve  modernized  th<?  Red 
Army  and  lt,«<  tactical  air  forre  all  alr.n;:  the 
line,  avoiding  the  .American  concentration  on 
perhaps  more  ex  tic  new  weapons,  like  mis- 
Biles,  recoi'.less  rifl"".  and  battlefield  radar 
"seelnti  eyes."  while  kt*int;  l;g  basic  Im- 
prjvciner.ts  m  tanks,  artillery  ai.d  other  con- 
ven tional  arms. 

The  result  1=  an  ever  incr«>aiilng  disparity 
In  conventional  i(  rces— and  in  an  a.-'""  In. 
which  the  psych  ,.jgK-al  bar  agunit  the  txr"^t 
Use  of  nuclear  weapoi.s  is  gi(j-*ii;g,  n<  *. 
dimiiusbing. 

The  Soviet  motto  seems  to  have  been  well 
p-at  by  one  Russian  officer  »hi>  rep<jrt«:dly 
cleclared :  "There  Is  too  much  at  st^ite-  !.*> 
future  of  eonunuaisia — to  economize  jn  the 
Red  army."* 

[From  the  WMhington  Post.  Jan.  6.  1*60) 
U.S.  IMAOX  AaaOAO — Wk  Cak  Sttll  Rtcht  Un- 

HAPPT  BaLANCX 

f  Ry  Chalmers  M  Robert*^ 
A  nation's  ability  to  Influence  the  course 
cf  world  afTairs.  even  Its  abUl'y  to  survive,  i.s 
dependent  both  on  the  reality  of  po^ner  acd 
on  the  public  image  others  have  of  that 
power. 

The  first  three  articles  In  this  series  have 
pointed  out  a  central  feature  of  the  E^-'ii- 
bower    years — the    massive    decl.ae    In    U.-? 


inil;-,»iry  power  and  the  :,'ara-m;l.tarv  powr 
;■  C-,  ,  p  -,-ience  in  relation  to  the  rising  mili- 
tary p<jwe.-  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Shifts  in  the  millt<iry  po-^-vCr  b  i Lance  are 
Inev. table  and  have  occurred  throughout  his- 
;.ory  as  Ctfiable  men  in  one  nation  or  anc>ther 
have  produced  new  weapuna  or  other  elemen'-t 
of  force.  The  p  -a  r  pendulum  swings  back 
iJid  forth. 

On  :.."  Ujsia  of  the  evldfrice  in  the  prr- 
cedi;.t;  articles  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  United  States  cannot  right  the  bal- 
ance, not  to  the  extent  of  the  early  post- 
World  War  II  years  In  which  It  enjoyed  a 
nuclear  monopoly,  but  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  creating  both  an  adequate  massive  de- 
terrent and  a  flexible  conventional  warfare 
cupabLUty. 

SIULL  NOT  LACKING 

It  Is  evident  enough  that  It  is  not  technical 
skill  that  Is  lacking  In  the  United  States  to 
do  these  things. 

The  problem  In  Washington  Is  one  of  at- 
titude. It  Is  an  attitude  which  attempts  to 
comfort  those  at  home  who  are  alarmed  at 
the  military  slippage  by  talking  about  "bal- 
anced forces"  and  about  not  competing  with 
tiie  Russians  missile  for  missile. 

It  is  an  attitude  toward  the  other  free  na- 
tions of  the  world  which  the  United  States 
professes  to  lead  In  the  East-West  struggle, 
an  attitude  In  which  inxd^et  balancing  and 
tlie  sanctity  of   the  dollar   appear  supreme. 

It  Is  an  attitude  of  annoyance  on  the  part 
of  President  Elsenhower  as  expressed  In  an- 
swer to  a  press  conference  question  atxjut  a 
Soviet  claim  of  ability  to  hit  any  point  In 
the  world,  precisely  and  accurately,  with 
an  ICBM  having  an  H-bomb  warhead. 

"They  also  said."  he  snapped,  "that  they 
Invented  the  flying  machine  and  the  auto- 
mobile and  other  things.  Why  should  you 
be  so  respectful  of  this  statement  this  morn- 
ing. If  Tou  are  not  so  respectful  of  the  other 
three?"' 

It  Is  an  attitude  which  often  still  seems  not 
to  have  comprehended  the  meaning  of  the 
flret  Soviet  sputnik. 

Millions  of  words  have  been  -wrttten  about 
the  totality  of  Communist  efforts,  embracing 
not  only  military  but  psychological,  economic 
and  political  tactics  In  the  East-West 
struggle.  Yet  the  night  that  first  sputnik 
soared  atound  the  earth,  one  of  the  then 
military  service  Secretaries  confessed  that  In 
earlier  Intra-adminlstration  arguments  over 
American  plans  for  a  satellite  he  had  said 
that  he  never  had  heard  of  any  more  damned 
foolish  Idea.  The  night  of  Sputnik  I  he 
expressed  total  amazement  at  world  Interest 
In  the  accomplishment. 

PRESIDENT'S    COMMENT 

As  r'^r-nt  7  a.s  last  November,  during  the 
shlliy-cl-.allyinr:  over  military  or  civilian  con- 
trol cf  space  work,  the  President  could  com- 
ment tliat  "for  the  life  of  me.  I  cannot  aee 
any  rea&r.n  ;*hy  we  should  be  using  or  mis- 
using military  talent  to  explore  the  moon." 

M  -«'*  in^nirtant  the  att'.fjde  in  Washing- 
ton has  cr-^ateri  an  im-ice  around  the  world 
of  a  Un.V'l  St.'ites  fast  'leclininc;  in  military 
power  nnd  spac«»  science — and  therefore  In 
diplomatic  power  with  'shlch  to  en.'orce  Us 
will  and  lis  hcpe.s  and  expectation.? 

In  such  a  context  U  la  no  w>;n'1^r  •hr.* 
much  of  the  world  believes  N.k.ta  .s  Kl.n.- 
Sjicii-'V  tt  >u  l.iii  lu.lUit.jii  Ui  t;..;  U  ..•  --.i 
States  by  nuc  .r  i  .  .  ^  ..,  ...^  this  NiUon 
over  BerllTi.  Al.  t:.-^  u*>^  f.-  m  Washington 
about  the  In-.'.',  p.  b'-i:  -  part  of  a  new 
Eisenhower  peace  ct'cn^.-.e  cannot  counlir 
such  an  Interpretation 

The  simple  !  .^i  Is  that  mur-h  of  the  world 
now  bcl.e.e.<.  Khru.-hchev's  talk  about  mili- 
tary SI  po.-;  :.:y  Al!  the  P.jn'.ij;  n  releasee 
piled  as  hl^h  as  the  W.i&h,i.gtwn  M  liument 
and  all  the  fine  words  from  the  White  House 
wi.l  net  rub  out  the  ln.,:r''c*l'jn  that  this 
administration  lias  aroen'ed  a  second-best 
military-space  status  fur  the  United  States. 


What  ao  often  counts  la  not  only  the  facts 

but  »liat  pe<iplc  think  are  the  facta. 

AM  MUCINS    fNEABY 

That  America.i*  are  unea4«T.  In  many  cases 
d  >wnr1krht  alarmed,  at)  it  trie  state  of  the 
Nations  military  delei  "^  l^  "v  uient.  That 
tiiere  is  an  uneasy  stir  In  the  i.nd  ii>  also 
true. 

The  United  States  today  Is  powerfully 
armed.  If  war  should  conie  tomorrow, 
America's  Armed  F<irces  doubtless  would  give 
an  excellent  account  of  themselves.  Much 
fine  work  Is  being  done  by  varloas  arms 
of  the  administration  to  improve  the  defen.'^e 
posture.  Many,  many  men  work  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  to  help  protect  and  defend  the 
Nation. 

Still,  the  Image  of  America  Is  not  a  happy 
one.  The  President,  by  his  recent  three-con- 
tinent tour  and  by  his  other  often  eloquent 
statements  about  the  American  desire  for 
pe.ice,  has  done  much  to  counter  the  Com- 
munist-Inspired plcttire  of  a  warmongering 
United  States. 

But  that  la  only  part  of  the  solution.  The 
other  part  is  to  create  a  reality  and  a  con- 
sequent worldwide  Image  of  streneth  on 
which  American  diplomats  can  count  when 
Uiey  meet  the  C  immunlsts  acroes  the  con- 
ference tables.  This  requires  b.  th  more 
military  prep.iredness  and  a  greater  leap  Into 
the  age  of  space. 

The  administration's  proposals  for  the 
final  Elsenhower  year  are  about  to  be  made 
public.  Prom  what  Is  known  In  advance 
they  will  not  subetantlally  alter  the  present 
pace  In  either  field.  Perh.aps  the  Congrer.a 
can  do  something  additional  but  In  an  elec- 
tion year  there  Is  likely  to  be  more  sound 
and  fury  than  action. 

The  result,  as  many  public  offlclals  both  In 
and  out  of  the  administration  are  saying  to- 
day. Is  that  the  President  who  enters  the 
White  House  a  year  and  7  weeks  from 
today  will  face  tasks  of  heroic  proportions. 
Hence  the  choice  of  that  man  by  the  voters 
this  November  8  will  be  supremelv  Impor- 
tant for  the  United  States  and  the  free  worW. 


CRITICISM  OP  SETTLEXfENT  OP 
THE  STEEL  STRIKE 

Mr  rULBRIGHT.  Mr  Pre«;ident.  Wt 
It  be  thought  that  the  settlement  of  the 
steel  strike  was  unanimously  approved. 
I  wish  to  raise  one  small  voice  In  dissent. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  first  time  in 
this  administration  that  the  hip)i  phra.ses 
and  pimciples  enunciated  by  the  Chief 
Executive  have  finally  resolved  them- 
selves, 'When  it  came  to  the  practicali- 
ties, into  something  considerably  lower. 

In  his  column  of  January  6.  Walter 
Lippmann  ciiaracterized  the  set'.Iement 
as  "a  political  fix."  I  am  ver>-  nL^d  to 
be  able  to  quote  this  eminent  Journalist, 
who  is  a  master  of  English  prose,  rather 
than  try  to  find  descriptive  words  from 
my  own  more  limited  vocabulary. 

II  will  be  recalled  that  the  President 
repeatedly  and  enipiiaucally  denounced 
any  pos.sib!'>  srukment  whicli  wouJd  rt- 

:•  m  pi  irr  inc:fa.sf».s  or  would  be  infla- 
tionary- Y-^t  th*rf  l.s  net  th<»  slightest 
assurance  that  thi.s  settlcinrnt  will  meet 
the  President's  rpocircntirn  On  the  con- 
trary, the  only  s|ji  Cuialion  is  whta  th-^ 
Increaaw  '.ill  occur  TTiere  .seems  to  Le 
some  tentative  arrangf^mcnt,  ba^od  upon 
the  fact  that  the  wapp  increa.scs  will  not 
become  effective  until  December  1,  that 
noticeable  price  lnrrea.se.s  may  not  occur 
until  about  that  time,  or,  perhaps,  after 
the  second  Tuesday  In  November — a  date 
to  remember  for  other  reciuiis. 
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The  very  roliablf  'Wall  Street  Joun.al 
said,  on  January  5.  that  the.'-p  i.*;  an  un- 
written undrrr-tandinR  with  Vice  Presi- 
deiit  Nixon  and  LaL>c.r  Secretary  Mitchell 
that  the  companies  will  forgo  any  gen- 
eral price  increase  for  several  montlis, 
possibly  Uirough  1960.  But  I  hazard  a 
prediction  that  the  anxiety  of  the  steel 
companies  to  maintain  ineir  honored 
tradition  of  continuous  and  unremitting 
price  increases,  w;th  or  without  excuse, 
will  overcome  their  not  quite  equal  anx- 
iety to  coninbut*?  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Republ.can  Party  and  its  candidate. 
There  lU-e  about  as  many  ways  to  in- 
crease f  teel  prices  as  there  are  to  skin  a 
cat,  and  some  of  these  can  be  used  with- 
out equivalent  outcry.  I  predict  "adju-st- 
ments"  and  "definitions"  and  "recla.s.^in- 
cations"  of  the  multitudinous  sietl  prod- 
ucts. As  the  Senator  from  Tennes.>^ee 
[Mr.  KiFAuvERl.  has  pointed  out.  steel 
prices  were  increased  to  the  small  buyer 
even  before  the  strike,  by  changing  the 
method  of  computing  quantity  discoimts. 

Lf  one  t>elieves,  even  to  the  slightest 
degree,  the  claims  made  by  steel  com- 
pany executives  during  the  long  negotia- 
tions, postponement  of  price  mcrea.ses 
after  this  settlement  would  represent  a 
great  sacrifice.  This,  If  it  occuis,  ought 
to  be  classified,  under  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act,  as  a  campaign  contribution  to 
the  Republicp.il  I'arty.  But  ui  the  long 
run.  the  $1  biiuon  e.stunatfd  covSt  of  the 
settlement  will  surely  be  paid  by  the  gen- 
eral public.  In  the  form  of  increa^  d 
prices  throughout  the  economy,  with 
something  extra  added  for  the  steel 
companies. 

Another  high-sounuinp  principle  of 
the  President  which  was  swept  under 
the  rug  was  his  determinalion  to  rely 
on  free  collective  bargaining  if  anyone 
believes  that  this  settlement  was 
achieved  by  an^'  such  means,  he  ought 
to  be  di.-iiilusioued.  The  settlement  was 
achieved  by  political  maneuvering. 
Spokesmen  of  one  party,  controlling  the 
executive  branch,  threatened  negotia- 
tors with  what  another  parry,  control- 
ling the  Congress,  miuht  do.  Another 
bitter  fruit  of  divided  government. 

Another  great  problem  swept  under 
the  rug  is  that  of  providing  adequate 
machmeiT  for  dealing  with  such  sUikes. 
Wliat  cif  all  the  aioninnf:  about  the 
deflrion:ies  in  our  labo: -management 
laws  to  handle  ."^uch  parah-zing  con- 
flicts? It  has  pone  by  the  board,  per- 
haps all  too  soon  to  return  again  when 
the  national  economy'  is  next  brought  to 
its  knees  by  another  such  combinaUon 
of  labor-management  power. 

What  about  our  compttitive  pasitlon 
In  world  trade,  the  C)nce;n  of  tie  ad- 
mlnistrf.tion  over  our  Imbalance  cf  pay- 
ments. tJi  ■  r:  ■;<-;:.:  piob'.cm  \v*-.;ch  im- 
pels U.S  ■>  .niixis.  B  iv  Am*  i  ican  vxiliCies 
on  our  developtr.rir.  asii.s.ance  piofjiani, 
the  con-'ern  which  i.Tip^'l-s  us  to  i:icr*^f-.s«' 
int"n  st  rates  to  prevent  c  '.'i  and  do.lnr 
outflow  *>  How  is  tJ.i  ^;:eat  problem 
am<  l.o:  itted  by  the  .^t- ;1  srttifmtnt'' 
1  l.(  •!•  '.vH.s  aiivady  conccrii  thai  in  .sonio 
industries  we  were  pricing'  oui^selvrs  out 
of  world  markets  nnd  nithourh  thrrr 
was  undue  cxjnccrn  about  our  balance  of 
paj-ments,  the  one  lndui,tr\-  mo:it  vul- 
nerable was  the  steel  industry. 
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In  November  1959.  the  Commerce  De- 
partjnent  published  an  analysis  of 
chat.'^es  :n  U  S  shares  of  export  markets 
for  manufacturers,  1954-1958.  I  em- 
phasize that  it  '«as  an  analysi.^  of  per- 
centape  shares  of  uidividual  iCKional 
markets  for  exports,  raiiier  than  dollar 
amounts  of  exports,  .so  that  the  study  re- 
flected US  ex;xirt.«:  in  t^rms  of  acere^ate 
world  trade  The  study  determined  that 
the  overall  U.S.  share  had  indeed  been 
reduced,  but  that  the  supposition  of  gen- 
eral decline  was  unsupported.  The  gen- 
eral decline  was  explained  by  senous 
losses  cent/cred  in  a  few  items— most 
notably  motor  vehicles  and  st<  el. 

In  the  same  perii-Kl,  1954-58.  .^teel  im- 
ports doubled.  Automobile  imjwrts  in- 
creased several  times  over. 

Last  year  the  steel  companies  asked 
for  tariff  increases  on  steel  wire,  and 
were  turned  down.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing to  see  what  new  lanfT  prot^ttion 
they  ask.  and  what  they  receive,  again 
at  the  expense  of  the  consumer. 

Inexorably,  in  spite  of  increased  steel 
ingot  capacity  of  26  percent  between 
1933  and  1958,  and  in  si)ite  of  inciea'^ed 
efficiency,  the  price  ol  steel  moved  up- 
ward: f3  a  ton  in  1954.  ?7  35  a  ton  in 
1955.  $8.50  a  ton  in  195P  $6  a  ton  in 
1957,  $4.50  a  ton  in  1958 — during  the 
recession.  Prices  of  finished  steel  rose 
34  1  percent  between  1953  and  1958,  as 
against  8.3  percent  for  all  commodities. 

Upward  mo\  ed  i>rofits — from  $9  07  per 
ton  in  1953  to  illA6  per  ton  in  the  first 
half  of  1959. 

Labor's  wages  went  up  from  a  mini- 
mum of  $1.57  m  1954  to  $2.03  in  th.e 
Nixon  settlement,  not  including  cost-of- 
living  increases  of  17  cents  an  hour. 

All  this,  the  increa,sed  wac'es  and  the 
increased  profits,  came  out  of  the  pock- 
ets of  the  general  public,  in  the  form  of 
higher  costs. 

There  was  an  opportunity  for  states- 
msuiship  in  the  steel  strike.  Industry 
could  have  resi.'^tod  furU:ier  wage  costs 
With  a  promise  to  reduce  its  exorbitant 
prices  and  profits.  Our  capitalistic  sys- 
tem is  rationalized,  at  least  in  part, 
upon  the  theory  that  the  consumer 
shares  the  benefits  of  increased  labor 
productivity  and  capital  investment  in 
the  form  of  more  and  better  gooJo  at 
lower  costs.  But  instead,  we  have  a  tri- 
umph of  political  expediency  over 
statesmanship.  The  beneficiaries  are  big 
labor,  which  gets  a  substantial  wage  in- 
crease, big  business,  which  undoubtedly 
will  receive  higher  prices,  itnd  Uic  Re- 
publican Party,  which  will  enjoy  the  po- 
litical fruits — all  of  these  at  the  expense 
of  the  unsuspecting  public. 

Le:  me  close  wuh  a  quotation  from 
the  Pi-esideni  s  state  ol  Uie  Union  mes- 
sage on  inflation: 

\Vp  n.ust  prevent  Inflnt!'^:-'.  •  •  •  t^  pre- 
vent iteaJlly  rlsiitg  costs  and  prices  cuUs  tor 
stera  self-dlscipllnt  by  sv^ry  cu^srii.  No 
persotx.  city.  State,  or  orgonist-d  ^:.a.,.ks  cai 
afford  to  svads  the  obligation  u<  r«i.  i  n.- 
n>t.  n.  lor  e\-r  ry  American  pays  its  crippiing 
-  ,x 

Mr.  Pre"^ident.  there  have  been  many 
sei.rchiiig  critici.'^ms  of  this  strike  stLlle- 
mci:t.  .^mcn  :  'b.e^e  are  two  columns  by 
Arthur  Krock  the  distin.cui.shcd  scholar 
and  writer  ol  the  New  York  Times. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
columns,  one  of  January  6  and  one  of 
Januarj-  7.  1960,  be  printed  in  the 
RrcoT^D  as  a  part  of  my  remark^. 

In  order  to  complete  tiic  data.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  tl^at  a  table  of 
wa^'e  mcrea-ses  and  two  articles,  one  by 
Peter  Edson  and  one  by  Walter  Lipp- 
mann. appearing  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  January  7,  be  included  in  the  Rec^^pd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

To  Me   TRrMAN  It  Mr?T  Seem 
Liitr  'i'ESTEaoAT 

(By  Arthur  Krock  ■ 

'U'ASHiNC'TXrN,  Jaj:i-aar>-  6 — Since  neither  the 
Eibtnhuwer  adn-nnlsiration  nor  a  viflbie  ma- 
jority cf  Congress  is  jrcpaj-ed  to  challenge 
the  basic  monopoly  pcwer  of  an  lndu£--.ry- 
wide  trade  union.  It  is  obvious  that  any  Gov- 
err.  ;iiiii-in-;peUed  strike  settlement  accepted 
by  :._;_..^-^ry  and  labor  n;Uit  lnevn;ib:y  be  a 
C4.;j.;'..iaLiun  to  most  of  the  sinking  union's 
dti;.aiia!>.  Tlierel.ire,  if  the  Judcmcr.t  is 
eouuQ  Uial  tiie  fci-eel-bUrike  seitlemcni  longer 
deferred  would  have  betn  e-^  en  more  coetly 
for  the  Industry,  then  the  (Ximpliments  for 
their  successful  Interventicn  now  being  lav- 
ished on  Vice  President  N:xr  n  and  Secretary 
of  Labor  Mitchell  are  merited  ciiiefly  on  the 
consideration  that  "it  n.-bht  ha\-e  been 
worse." 

But  If  ard  -wher.  the  new  lr.f^n*!"rr>ry  prod 
of  the  settlement  is  recis-rered  :r,  r-ib'pqiient 
labor  contract*  and  In  the  higher  price  level 
usually  Incident  to  increases  In  the  cost  of 
rteel,  American  conrumers  mr.y  see  more 
plainly  that  they  are  being  cf  nstantly  ex- 
ploited bv  the  politicians  ar.d  the  labor 
leaders  who  combine  to  maintain  the  law« 
by  which  big  unions  control  thf>  labor  supply 
of  nationwide  industry.  And  so  long  as  this 
pov.-er,  which  m  other  economic  pr'^up  -pos- 
se.'^pes.  continues  to  have  the  sanction  of  law, 
sctrienients  of  nationwide  st.-tkcf  will  eIwp.vs 
be  political  and  prounlon. 

This  fact  has  often  been  demonstrated 
since  organized  labor  was  unlquelv  exempt cd 
from  the  antitrust  law?  But  apparently  the 
population  6t  largf  which  Is  ti.e  victim  of 
this  arrangement  d'vesn't  know  how  to  en- 
gender t!".e  pressure  on  both  m.?.<nr  pnrtics 
that  would  produce  an  equitable  system. 
Or  the  American  people  require  the  sh'^ck 
of  currency  inflation  of  the  postwar  Euro- 
pean disaster  type  and  the  rising  unemploy- 
m.ent  that  would  be  the  consequence  of  euc- 
cessfiil  foreign  competition  m  the  world 
market.s  before  they  will  more  efl'e'-f.vely  to 
protect  themselves  from  the  aV.lrince  of 
politics  and  big  labor 

The  Impotence  of  th?  unorgn'.zed  con- 
me-j  agninst  this  c^mbinntion  has  been  ]to- 
mote<i  by  )tc  blpsrrisan  r.Pture.  This  Re- 
pul-)licnn  adminlstrrition  has  been  as  one  with 
its  Democratic  p.-edecessor  In  rtcclintng  to 
attack  the  root  of  the  union  labor  monop- 
oly- the  imn. unity  from,  the  a.'if.inist  laws 
by  which  the  yteelworXer*  for  example  were 
fib'.'  t'  shut  down  a  nationwide  Inrlustry  by 
» ith'lr.iwine  it«  labor  force  No  s'x^ncr  had 
th'ir  strike  Meitlemei^t  been  reached  when 
Rfcrctarv-  M'tchell  announced  tie  adminl*- 
trn  u  n  w  ulc!  .seek  no  i-ifw  power  ox-er  ftr!>:rs 
tliat  paralrre  the  ect»nomy  And  tins  is  the 
(K\»ad  time  (the  tlrtt  occasJod  w»«  in  1956) 
In  President  KlNenhowcr'i  tenure  ;hixt  0">t- 
eri  ment    presyun    bus   been    appl.ed    to   the 

•  teel  inoustry  fiv  cspitulatlon  to  the  union 

"In  the  current  settlement  "  commented 
Ir-m  Are  ~the  union  won  about  ererythtng 
It  w:.nt/'d  except  a  oo:nplete  ciurbon  copy  of 
the     1»5«     p*clc*c«    •    •    •  The     BteeJ     firms 

•  •    •  settled   lor  about  one-half  that  cost. 

•  •  •  I  Hence  | .  If  there  l«  a  price  Increase, 
as  expected.  It  will  be  a  moderate  one.  •  •  • 
The  thing  that  hurts  most  is  that  twice  Oot- 
criimer.t  pressure    h;.s   come   Irom  a  strung 
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[sic]  Republican  administration  And  most 
painful  ot  all:  the  steel  industry  could  have 
had  a  cheaper  settlement  last  July  when  Mr. 
NrxoN  offered  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  both 
sid^s." 

The  Vice  President  haa  this  jufitlflcation 
to  cite  for  the  compliments  he  Is  receiving. 
And  aiso  according  to  Iron  Age.  Nixon's  first 
e-To.'t  to  settle  the  strike  early  last  Jv.ly  only 
nr.ssed  by  an  eyelash.  But  the  odds  against 
tne  industry  were  Insuperable:  the  ur. .'n^'s 
legalized  control  of  its  labor  supply,  suoject 
only  to  the  temporary  restraint  of  a  Taft- 
Hartley  Injunction:  and  the  prospect,  which 
finally  m.ateriali?.ed.  that  the  admlnlst-'atlon 
would  follow  the  pattern  of  Intervention, 
bound  m  exl?t;ng  circumstances  to  be  pro- 
union,  which  the  RcpubUc-nis  assailed  Presi- 
dent Truman  for  applvir.g 

Suppose,  after  a  ling  abstinence  from  ef- 
fective action  and  instead  of  intervening 
himself.  Mr  Truman  had  tu.'ned  the  Job  over 
to  his  polit.c.il  he-.r-apparent  and  to  a  Cab- 
inet mem.ber  who  wanted  to  be  Vice  Presi- 
dent. And  suppose,  after  thp?e  officials  had 
ended  a  strike,  the  latter  h.id  immediately 
announced  the  adm:n;.=  trati  n  would  aban- 
don all  its  huffing  and  puffing  about  new 
laws  to  strengthen  public  power  to  sustain 
the  economy  R-'pubiican  shouts  of  a  po- 
litical deal  would  have  shaken  the  heaveua. 

What's  the  b;g  difference.' 

The  Statk  of  thx  Untov  and  G'^okge  M'any 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington.  January  7  —President  E:.sen- 
hower  in  his  constitutional  message  to  Con- 
gress tixlay  verified  the  prediction  of  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Mitchell  that,  with  the  steel 
Btrike  settled,  the  administration  would  pro- 
pose no  new  le.jis;a  .  :i  in  the  labor-manage- 
ment field  According  to  some  behind-the- 
Bcenes  workers  m  the  steei  dispute,  the  Presi- 
dent's omi.=.^ion  of  ^ny  such  legislative  rec- 
ommendations also  verified  a  provisional 
forecast  to  this  s.ime  effect  conveyed  by  Vice 
President  Nixon  and  Secretary  Mitchell  to 
the  companies  and  the  union — the  proviso 
being  that  these  principals  would  agpree  on 
terms. 

But  even  more  significant  was  the  fact  that 
Pr-sident  Ei.?e:ihjw:r's  substitute  for  legis- 
lation was  approximately  the  proposal  for- 
mally made  to  him  in  Novem'oer  by  President 
George  Mear.y  of  the  AFL-CIO.  This  pro- 
posal was  that,  prior  to  the  development  of 
nation-vide  labor  disputes  Into  a  strike  status. 
there  should  be  periodic  joint  management- 
union  talks  "under  White  House  auspices 
•  •  •  to  develop  guiding  lines  for  Joint  and 
harmonious  la'jor-management  relations." 
And  President  Eisenhower  today  adopted  It 
as  his  entire  1960  labor  program  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

"One  of  the  lessons  (of  the  steel  strike] 
Is  that  the  potential  danger  to  the  entire 
Nation  of  longer  and  greater  strikes  must  be 
met.  To  Insure  a^^amst  such  possibilities  we 
must,  of  course,  depend  primarily  on  tlip 
good  commonscnse  of  the  responslbile  indi- 
viduals. It  Is  my  intention  to  encourage 
regular  discussions  between  management  and 
labor  outside  the  bargaining  table,  to  con- 
sider the  Interest  of  the  public  as  well  as 
their  mutual  interest  in  the  maintenance  of 
Industrial  peace,  price  stability,  and  eco- 
nomic growth." 

This  formula.  If  it  ca.n  be  c.ilied  that, 
leaves  totally  undisturbed  the  legalized  pow- 
er of  a  nationw.de  unluu  to  para.yze  the 
economy  Indefln.tely  by  withdrawing  the 
entire  labor  force  of  a  nationwide  essential 
Industry.  It  continues  to  leave  *he  Govern- 
ment with  only  the  Ineffective  device  of  an 
eo-day  Taft-Hartley  Interruption  of  such 
Strikes,  after  which  the  union  may  again 
withdraw  the  entire  labor  fTce  And  It 
malntanis  unrm  domination  of  the  so-called 
collective-bargaining  table  Inherent  In  this 
monopoly  of  the  labor  market,  a  domination 


which  generally  compel.?  an  acceptance  by 
Industry  of  m^^st  of  a  union's  demantls  when 
Government  stand.s  aloof,  and  always  when 
Government  Intervenes. 

Nevertheless,  a  Republican  President  haa 
accepted  the  .\FL  CIO  po-^it:  -n  tlia?  li-.e  in- 
dustrywide strike  pr  iblem  K-p  left  wholly 
to  the  wjrkmgs  ^if  the  gx.d  w..;.  the  good 
comnaonsense.  self -discipline  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  parties,  although  these 
factors  have  been  conspicuously  absent  In 
past  disputes  between  big  labor  and  big 
business.  And,  when  one  party  haa  a  power 
monopoly  denied  to  the  other  by  law.  It  Is 
quite  confiding  of  the  President  to  base 
labor  policy  on  the  hope  that  the  first  will 
cease  exploiting  this  power  to  the  utmost 
when  It  passes  under  the  lintel  of  the  White 
House. 

But  that  was  the  arrangement  on  which 
the  steel  union  was  Induced,  and  the  In- 
dustry was  compelled  by  Government  to 
agree  on  terms  that,  the  President  remarked 
comfortably,  percentagewise  were  "lower 
than  any  prior  settlement  since  World  War 
II."  And,  since  the  only  Democratic  crit- 
icism is  that  the  union  might  have  taken 
less  if  the  administration  had  wielded  its 
club  and  offered  Its  sugar  earlier,  the  people 
have  no  political  recourse. 

The  claim  of  the  APl«-CIO  to  the  origin 
of  the  administration's  new  labor  policy  is 
thoroughly  established  In  the  record.  At 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  November  1958. 
its  general  counsel.  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  pro- 
posed "a  labor-management  assembly, 
modeled  after  the  United  Nations  •  •  •. 
as  an  Instrument  for  bringing  together  (un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Government)  the 
leading  figures  in  American  Industry  and 
the  leading  figures  in  the  American  trade 
union  movement  for  a  periodic  examination 
and  discussion  of  the  Issues  which  affect  us 
all  and  In  which  we  find  so  little  common 
ground" 

Secretary  Mitchell  was  viewed  as  blow- 
ing cold  on  this  at  the  time.  But  when 
Meany  formally  laid  the  plan  before  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  a  year  later,  the  President 
made  it  unanimous  by  answering  that  this 
was  Just  what  Mitchell  "repeatedly  had 
called  for." 


Minimum  pay  and  hourly  Increase  fig- 
ures do  not  Include  a  total  of  17  cents  an 
hour  that  workers  received  between  1956  and 
1959  In  cost-of-living  Increases  under  the 
last  contract  signed  In  1956.  The  cost-of- 
living  increases  brought  the  1958  base  pay 
to  $2.13  an  hour. 

The  composite  price  of  steel  was  estimated 
at  $160  a  ton  last  June. 


Steel  Prices  and  Wages 
PiTTSBrRGH,  January  4 — Here  Is  a  table 
showing  the  increases  in  steelworkers  wages 
and  steel  prices  at  the  dates  of  successive 
contracts  since  the  Steel  Workers  Organiz- 
ing Committee — now  the  United  Steelwork- 
ers of  America — negotiated  Its  first  contract 
In  1937: 


Year 

Strike 
length 

Mini- 

u'.um 

pay 

Ilonrly 
increase 

Steel 

pric« 

Increase 

per  ton 

1937 

Dayi 

$0,625 

.725 

.78 

.965 

1.09 

I.IKS 

1.36 

1.435 

1.52 

1.67 

1.885 

1.82 

1.89 

1.06 

10.10 

.10 

.055 
.186 
'.16 
"13 
•16 
1.18 
.085 
.05 
«.16 
1.106 
.21 
.07 

1941 

$11.00 

1942 

26' 

VM6 

1947 

5.00 
5  on 

5  50 

1  01) 

1948 

19.10 

1952 

m' 

1953 

4.  (>0 
3.00 
7.35 
8.50 
6.  00 

1954 

1955-„ 

1966 

•12 
34 

1957 

1958 

4.50 

1959.„ 

*U6 

1860 

«X« 

*.m 

'  nenntPs  hourly  Increase  whirh  was  lnrl'ifl<vi  In 
"package"  spread  over  the  various  job  classifications, 
and  not  exactly  matched  in  the  zninimum  pay  rates. 

'  Hours. 

'  The  strike  lasted  from  July  15  until  Nov.  7,  lo.W, 
when  workers  retumed  to  the  mills  umler  a  Ta/t-TIartley 
injunction.  But  tb«  labor  settlement  was  not  reached 
until  Jan.  4.  I960. 

♦  Incl'idas  reported  but  tinannonnced  intffe  inctvase  ot 
7  cents  an  ho<jr  effective  Dec.  1,  lt«5-J. 


Steel  Union  Real  Victor 
(By  Peter  Edson) 

All  the  cheering  over  Vice  President  Nixon's 
and  Secretary  of  Labor  Jamet,  P  Mitchells 
"great  victory"  In  settling  the  steel  strike 
drowns  out  and  Is  in  complete  contradiction 
to  what  President  Eisenhower  said  all  last 
year  about  the  dangers  of  Inflation  It  In- 
volved. 

Close  study  of  the  contract  terms  as  finally 
announced  shows  that  the  real  victor  wu 
United  Steel  Workers  Union. 

But  the  steel  companies  didnt  do  so  badl  r 
in  the  deal  either.  For  they  are  now  com- 
pletely free  to  raise  prices  as  much  as  the 
traffic  will  bear — with  Government  blessln;;. 

This  U  the  one  thing  they  lacked — up  to 
the  final  week 

Steel  management  in  the  p.i.'^t  ha.s  always 
been  free  to  raise  prlcee  to  c<jver  wage  in- 
creases— and  then  some.  So  what  you  have 
U  big  business  and  big  labor  aa  usual,  with- 
out change. 

Aa  far  back  as  last  May — before  the  strike — 
President  Elsenhower  waa  telling  his  press 
conferences;  "I  would  again  insist  that  the 
whole  175  million  of  us  ought  to  make  clear 
that  we  are  concerned  about  this  matter  and 
this  is  not  something  where  we  are  sUinding 
aside  and  seeing  ourselves  hurt   ' 

He  said  this  repeatedly  but  It  did  no  good. 

After  the  strike  and  the  Injunction  which 
sent  the  steelmakers  back  to  work.  In  his 
nationwide  broadcast  December  3,  before 
leaving  on  his  3-week  mission  to  11  foreign 
countries,  the  President  called  for  around- 
the-clock  bargaining  to  see  that  the  pub- 
lic Interest  is  as  carefully  protected  aa  the 
Interests  of  Btockh<jlders  and  employees. 

There  wasn't  and  it  wasn't. 

In  his  press  conference  the  day  before,  the 
President  had  declared  that  "I  do  believe 
that  the  day  we  abandon  free  and  collective 
bargaining.  It  is  going  to  be  a  sad  day  for 
the  United  States." 

A  case  can  be  made  that  free  collective 
bargaining  was  abandoned  when  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  Secretary  Mitchell  inter- 
vened— with  obvious  White  House  apprijval. 
So  this  must  be  a  sad  day  for  the  Unlt^-d 
States.  While  they  did  not  dictate  the 
terms  of  settlement,  they  created  the  atmos- 
phere which  made  settlement  possible 

Management  and  labor  were  scared  lito 
settlement  by  fear  of  what  Congress  m.>;!it 
do  if  they  didn't  agree.  What  they  came  up 
with  was  a  face-saving  formula  that  may 
have  the  delayed-action  effect  of  an  Infla- 
tionary time  bomb. 

Management  originally  proposed  a  1- 
year  wage  freeze.  It  got  what  appears  on 
the  surface  to  be  an  11-month  freeze— no 
outright  wage  Increase  until  December  30. 
1960. 

But  company  aaaumptlon  of  all  health  and 
welfare  costs  gives  the  employees  the  equiv- 
alent of  an  Immediate  6  cents  an  hour  In- 
crea.se  in  take-home.     So  there's  no  freeze. 

Labor  asked  for  a  15-cent-an-hour  In- 
crease In  each  year  of  a  3-year  contract. 
It  settled  for  7  cents  an  hour  and  up  In- 
crease in  each  of  the  last  2  years.  So  the 
total  take-home  Increase  is  20.  Instead  of 
45  cents. 

ThU  again  looks  good  on  the  surface. 
But  when  the  fringe  benefits  are  Included, 
It  looks  different.  The  union  turned  down 
management's  original  offer  of  a  24-  to  30- 
ccnt  an  hour  package  Increase.  It  got  a  39- 
to  41 -cent  package. 
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So  no  mn'trr  hn«ir  you  slice  It,  It  stil'. 
looks  intlati' in.iry  Tlio  bad  news  will 
come  later.  For  »ilm'«t  every  strel  indus- 
try source  now  coiictdes  prices  will  have  to 
go  up. 


Incloriol's  En:  ino 
(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

The  steel  strike  has  been  called  off  In  a 
way  which  leaves  the  public  without  any 
means  of  determining  whether  the  result  Is 
Just  or  unjust,  wise  or  unwise.  It  Is  evident 
that  the  companies  lost  the  strike.  But 
there  does  not  exist  any  Impnrtial  and  de- 
pendable report  on  the  Issues  v.hlch  enables 
anyone  from  the  President  down  to  know 
whether  the  companies  have  conceded  more 
than  they  could  afford  to  concede.  For  the 
President  has  steadfastly  refused  to  counte- 
nance official  factfinding  as  the  basis  for 
s  settlement.  As  a  result,  no  one  really 
knows  what  the  Nlxoii-Mitchell  settlement 
means. 

The  President,  so  he  said  last  July,  has 
been  acting  on  the  notion  that  there  must  be 
no  Government  Intervention  because  "we 
have  got  thoroughly  to  test  out  and  use  the 
method  of  free  bargaining  "  We  have  now 
had  the  tert  What  happened  In  the  test? 
What  happened  w«is  that  the  Government 
Intervened  In  the  person  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. He  used  the  carrot  for  the  union  and 
the  stick  for  the  companies  He  coerced  the 
companies  into  yielding  not  all  but  most  of 
what  the  union  was  fighting  for.  Moreover, 
It  would  appear,  he  induced  them  to  agree 
that  they  will  not  raise  steel  prices  until 
after  the  election.  The  strike  was  not  set- 
tled by  free  bargaining.  It  was  settled  by 
a  pwlitical  fix. 

The  Preeldent.  whose  mind  has  no  doubt 
been  on  other  things,  seems  never  to  have 
realized  that  in  this  strujrgle  the  process  of 
free  bargaining  was  exhausted  very  early  In 
the  day — almost  certainly  by  July  when  the 
strike  actually  be«rr»n.  It  was  evident  from 
the  beginning  that  the  two  great  monopolies 
were  conuiiltted  to  a  test  of  power,  not  to  a 
process  of  bargaining.  The  test  was  which 
of  them  could  hold  out  the  longer  against 
the  other. 

In  July  when  the  strike  beg.in  there  were 
reaaons  for  thinking  that  the  companies 
were  the  stronger.  Their  customer*  had 
large  stockpiles.  Labr)r  unions  were  un- 
popular aa  a  result  of  the  McClellan  ex- 
posures. The  public  was  opposed  to  another 
round  of  wage-price  increases.  And  there 
waa  some  question  whether  Mr.  McDonald 
waa  In  aolid  control  of  his  union.  But  as 
time  went  on  the  h^.l.ince  of  power  began 
to  favor  the  union  chiefly  because,  I  imagine. 
It  waa  Increaaln^^ly  evident  that  If  Congress 
had  to  intervene  to  settle  the  strike,  it  would 
not  be  very  tender  with  the  companies.  It  is 
sigolflcant  that  the  Nixon-Mitchell  interven- 
tion succeeded  because  thry  were  able  to 
tlireaten  the  companies  with  the  certainty 
of  congressional  action. 

So  we  have  come  to  a  crude  and  embar- 
rassing ending  to  an  Inglorious  and  mis- 
managed f>ollcy.  I  have  reason  to  know  that 
it  Is  denied  In  offlci,''.!  quarters  that  the  strike 
could  have  been  settled  any  earlier.  But  I 
think  it  is  arguable  from  the  record  that  a 
settlement  on  the  Nixon-Mitchell  terms 
could  have  been  had  at  any  time.  All  that 
was  required  waa  to  give  labor  the  carrot 
of  the  concesslona  and  then  to  do  to  the 
companies  what  Mr,  Nixon  did  to  them, 
to  use  the  big  stick  of  a  threat  of  special 
legislation  In  Congress  leading  to  some  kind 
of  compulsory  arbitration. 

If  the  President  had  realized  that  the  pe- 
riod of  free  ba.rgalnlng  had  ended  even  before 
the  strike  began,  the  threatened  strike  could 
have  been  handled  by  merisuree  which  were 
rational,  which  protected  the  pxibllc  interest, 
and  enlightened  public  opinion.  By  Julv 
there  should  have  been  an  or^icia".  f.icthnd- 
Ing  report  on  the  Issues  and  official  recom- 


mendations for  the  settlement  When  that 
report  had  been  debated,  and  a  predominant 
public  opinion  had  been  formed  about  it. 
the  next  step  would  have  been  to  enforce 
the  findings  by  calling  on  Congress  to  grant 
the  f'  wer  to  do  so. 

Prfsnmably.  It  would  not  have  been  neces- 
sarv  t<)  po  sf5  lar  as  to  call  Congress  int«i 
spetMal  sesnon  or  to  use  the  power?;  if  Con- 
gress were  callfd  and  the  powers  were 
g'anted  The  N  .xnn-Mltrhel!  d' al  shows 
th.'it  the  threat  to  do  all  these  things  would 
pr'obab'.T  have  bsen  sufficient. 

In  aciine  in  tins  fashion  the  administra- 
tion would  have  stood  on  the  solid  basis  of 
an  Impartial  rep<irt  and  this  report  would 
"have  had  to  deal  with  the  crucial  question 
that  Mr.  Nixon  haf  left  up  in  the  air  Tl.is 
question  is  whether  or  not  me  eonccEsions 
to  labor  are  Inflationary  in  that  they  justify 
and  require  a  rise  In  steel  prices  II  the 
report  had  found  that  the  concessions  were 
Inflationary  but  that  some  smaller  conces- 
sions would  not  be.  the  union  would  have 
been  forced  by  the  threat  of  compulsory 
arbitration  to  accept  the  lower  terms 

All  In  all,  we  CAn  be  glad  that  the  strike 
Is  not  to  be  resumed.  But  there  is  nothing 
else  to  be  glad  about 


ESTABLTSIIMFNT  OF  WTPCONSIN  NA- 
TIONAL MORAINE  PARK— RESO- 
LUTION OF  WISCONSIN  DEPART- 
MENT OF  VEIERANS  OF  FOREIGN 
WARS 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  natural  heritage — partic- 
ularly the  area.s  of  historical,  scientific , 
biolocrical,  and  scenic  significance — is  a 
continuous  challenge  before  the  country. 

Our  increasing  population,  grcwth  of 
Industrj".  mushrooming  of  cities — all  of 
these  make  ever-greater  demands  on  our 
resources,  and  threaten  to  wipe  out  the 
remaining  vestiges  of  our  natural  out- 
of-doors 

Consequ^^ntly,  it  is  essential  that. 
•wherever  possible,  efforts  be  made  to  pre- 
vent unnecessary  deterioration  of  such 
lands,  particularly  when  they  contain 
topoi^raphical  features  of  particular 
significance. 

In  Wisconsin,  for  ex.'nmple,  »e  have  a 
moraine  area  approximately  .SOO  mile,^ 
long  which  contains  unique,  glacial- 
produced  formations. 

Recognizing  the  historical  sipnificance 
of  these  features,  the  Slate  of  Wisconsin 
has  established  tlie  Kettle  Moraine  State 
Park 

Because  of  the  overall  importancf  of 
the  area,  however,  the  inclusion  of  more 
of  the  moraine  area  into  a  national  park 
now  seems  advisable. 

To  accomplish  this.  I  have  introduced 
a  bill.  S  894.  to  establish  an  Ice  Age 
National  Park. 

I  am  happy  to  point  out  that  the  pro- 
posal has  received  broad -scope  support 
from  a  great  many  of  our  citizens  and 
organizations  in  the  State  Among  these 
has  been  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States,  Department  of 
Wisconsin.  Not  long  ago  the  depart- 
ment adjutant-quartermaster,  Edward  J. 
Schmidt,  forwarded  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  VFW,  urging  enactment  of  the 
legislation  to  establish  a  national  park. 
As  an  example  of  the  wide  support  for 
the  proposal,  I  request  unanimous  cnri- 
sent  to  have  the  resolution  by  the  VFV>" 
printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  res^olu- 
tion  was  oi-dered  to  be  printed  m  tlie 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLtrriON  59-25 

Resolution     suppjorting     establishmeiit     of 

Wisconsin   M  Tfune   NeiU-iia.    P..:  k 

Whereas  a  bill  has  been  introduced  in 
the  86th  Concress  of  the  United  States  calling 
for  the  creation  of  a  national  park  in  Wis- 
rr<:is!n  from  the  meandering  clf.cia;  ninra.nes 
!orat*d  In  some  26  crivmtj'*  of  the  State,  the 
nucleus  of  this  area  being  the  r.etUc  Moraine 
Stiite  Pari' .  .^nd 

WTieres-  the  last  of  the  f.  ur  crea:  jzlaciers 
wa.'i  ceiled  the  'V^'isconpin  Glac.er  be^a  i.-^e  in 
no  other  p'.are  In  .America  did  ti  e  glacier 
leiive  clearer  evidrnc*  of  I's  ex.i-ienee    aiid 

\\hereas  this  natiunil  fc.'iture  of  cur  St;'.te 
should  be  per;>etuate<l  l:i  the  form  of  a  na- 
tional park    and 

Whereas  Wiscoi^sin  dop?  not  have  a  na- 
tional park:  und  it  \f  proposed  to  create 
the  Ice  Ace  Nattinal  Park  fri  m  tliu  area; 
and 

Whe-e;.:  Thi.":  nion.ine  area  h.-^'  nr  ecTn.rnic 
value  becnuse  of  the  very  thin  topt-oi!  and 
underlying  gravel,  but  is  ictt.i,  f^r  recrea- 
tional purposes,  such  as  skiing  hikine.  ctini;- 
Ing.  and  so  forth:  and 

Whereas  as  this  proposed  park.  .^^  >0  miles 
long,  alxDut  one-fourth  mile  ^ide  and  total- 
ing 125  square  miles  or  70.000  acre*  will  en- 
hance the  reTeationai  scenic  and  business 
aspects  of  this  state:  and  create  parkways, 
waysides,  trails  and  shelters  across  Wiscon- 
sin: .ind 

Whereas  it  is  w  eU  estab'.ifihed  that  ri^crea- 
tlon  areas  niUFt  be  set  aside  now  t«  t;;kc 
care  of  the  needs  of  o\:r  merer  sii.e  popula- 
tion:  Now.  therefore    be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Dep  rtmrnt  of  Wi.v-onsin, 
Veterans  of  Foreien  Wars  ol  the  United 
States,  ri'  V  a'j.'^enibled  at  its  33th  annual 
convention  at  Waufau.  Wi.';  .  during  the  pe- 
riod June  24  27  1959.  that  we  eo  or.  record 
to  enthusiastically  support  the  Ic*  Age  Na- 
tional Park  proposal  that  we  urge  all  p^>sts 
and  auxiliaries  to  write  to  their  respective 
representatives  in  Congress  expre<«ing  sup- 
port of  such  a  national  park  in  Wiscoiism, 
and  that  a  copy  of  thi<;  resduti'  n  be  scr.t 
to  Senators  ALEX'NtFR  'WiirT  and  Wullim 
Pboxmirk.  and  to  a..  ^^  isoonsin  Congressmen. 

.^d  pted  at  the  department  convention, 
VFW,  at  Wausau    Wis..  June  24-27,  lrf5a. 


SERMON     BY     MOST  REV.     LEO     F. 

DWORSCH.AiK      AT  FL^NERAL      OF 

L-A.TE       SEN'.\TOR  L.'^NGIZR,       OF 
NORTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  YOL'NG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  sermon  delivered  by  the 
Most  Reverend  Leo  F  Dwor.scliak,  a'uxil- 
iary  bishop  of  Fargo,  at  the  funerul  of 
our  late  .'ind  '»"=teemed  colleague  Senator 
William  Lanaer.  was  one  of  the  most 
Pi. ',',  1  :  .'i.i  and  scu".  .'^(-arching  I  have  ever 
heard  It  is  a  sermon  which  I  am  sure 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  would  like 


to 


I  ask  unanimous  con.?ent  that 


it  be  printed  in  the  bc>dy  of  tlie  Recced 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

Ttierc  being  no  ob.ieclioi;.  the  .■^crmnn 
was  ordered  Lo  be  prin',^-d  .n  the  Rxcukd, 
as  follows: 

Sermon  at  the  Fi'neral  or  the  Hu:,-or.^ble 
William  Langer,  8t.  Leo's  CHrarH.  C.'.s- 
siTLTON,  N.  Dak.,  NovrMrm  14  1959  et  the 
Most  Revxeend  Leo  P.  Dwof.schak,  Auxil- 
1AT.T  Bishop  oe  Paego 

Bereaved  mourners  and  kind  friends,  in 
this  solemn  hour  we  have  offered  the  holy 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass  for  a  Christian  soul.  It 
i8  here  that  tlie  deniocr<-.cy  of  the  church  is 
nxade  maniieit.     i>he  performs  tiiis  same  rile 
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for  all  her  children  as  they  pass  from  time 
to  eternity,  from  this  wirld  to  the  unending 
hereafter.  Ft  P'KT  and  rich  alike,  for  the 
famous  and  the  obscure,  her  prayer  is  the 
same,  her  esser.tia:  ofTenng  l.s  the  sam^  F  t 
In  death,  which  h.as  been  described  as  'he 
gT^M   leveler    we  nre  all  one  In  our  need 

We  have  offered  the  holy  sacrifice  for  Wil- 
liam Langer  Beyond  that  it  actually  is  of 
little  momen:  n  2W  to  his  s'jul  tliat  we  sh  luld 
apeak  at  any  length  in  praise  or  blame  f  his 
character  and  his  life's  .ichleveme  it.  In  the 
end  death  came  to  him  quite  suddenly.  But 
It  did  not  find  him  unprepared.  Alter  the 
passing  of  his  beloved  wife  he  seemed  r.o 
have  a  premonf^jn  that  his  own  step  into 
eternity  would  also  have  to  b«  made  soon. 
He  strengthened  himself  spiritually  by  re- 
ceivir.EC  t.Te  sacraments  of  the  church,  and 
tn  correspondence  with  the  pastor  of  this 
parish  as  re-ently  as  October  30  made  It 
plain  that  tne  consolations  of  his  religion 
gave  himi  the  strength  to  face  the  prospect  of 
meeting  his  Creator  soon  without  hesitation 
and  without  fear.  Hence  he  now  stands  In 
no  need  of  the  praise  of  men.  If  he  has 
gamed  for  himself  Gods  praise,  he  needs  no 
other. 

And  yet,  before  tl.e  last  blessing  of  the 
church  IS  peri.rmed  over  his  mortal  re- 
niains,  we  will  do  well  to  pause  a  moment 
and  dwell  on  Just  one  thought  suggested  by 
his  career  In  my  opinion,  the  most  striking 
facet  of  his  character  as  a  public  servant  was 
his  unshakable  adherence  to  his  convictions. 
There  were  tmies  when  he  stood  almost  alone 
on  an  Issue  and  no  consideration  of  prac- 
tical politics  nor  pressvire  fr'^m  '  thers  could 
Induce  him  to  recede  from  tne  stand  he  had 
taken  or  to  compromise  what  he  cusidert-d 
Just  and  right  I  did  not  »l*i4vs  share  his 
convictions,  but  he  did  have  p.^<itiv«  r.in- 
Tlotloi^s  UTifi  »tertdf«k5tiy  refused  t<>  ci  n.pn->- 
mlse  them  (or  re^siins  t>f  ptiUtirAi  ex).>^i.»>ncy 
or  person*!  R*ln.  Iti  «»*\  !»<re  when  e.xp«-iii»-r,v-y 
mther  th*n  principle  Is  so  often  m.>de  the 
•vipreme  law  of  statesmanship,  business  p  no- 
tice, and  personal  conduct,  it  Is  x  refresning 
eiperienre  to  see  nn  ex«mp>  of  unshakable 
faithfulness  to  conviction  and  loyalty  to  the 
truth  as  he  saw  It. 

We  are  rem.inded  of  the  scene  descrlb**d  In 
the  18th  chapter  of  St  John  s  Oospei  Jesus 
stands  before  Pilate  to  be  Judg'xl  by  him. 
The  Roman  governor  seeks  desporat'>ly  tn  ex- 
tricate himself  from  an  awk-Aard  p'xsi'ioii  by 
questi'  ning  the  acrvised  ii\  an  cff  >rt  t'l  wring 
from  Him  somp  admls^i  r.  that  would  ju.'^tily 
either  a  sentence  of  death  or  an  acquittal — 
anything  to  get  olT  a  bad  spot. 

The  subject  of  kingship  is  mentioned,  and 
Pilate  eagerly  follows  It  up  with  the  ques- 
tion. "Then  You  are  a  King  after  all?"  Jesus 
replies.  "You  are  right  I  am  a  King.  For 
this  purpose  I  was  b'.jrn,  ar.d  for  this  pur- 
pose I  came  Into  the  world — to  give  testi- 
mony to  the  truth.  Only  he  who  is  open  to 
the  truth  gives  ear  to  My  voice."  With  a 
Bneer.  Pilate  says  to  Him,  "What  la  trxith?" 
and  returns  to  the  balcony  to  face  the  multi- 
tude. 

There  is  an  undertone  of  tr.agedy  In  Pilate's 
question.  Here  he  was  in  the  presence  of 
Him  who  had  said  I  am  the  way,  I  am  truth 
and  life."  (John  14  6  i  For  a  brief  mo- 
ment he  had  a  brush  with  Immortality  But 
he  turned  away;  he  was  not  open  to  the 
truth  He  was  not  at  fault  for  having  a^ked 
the  question.  He  was  at  fault  because  he 
refused  to  wait  for  an  answer  In  our  gen- 
eration a  growing  num»ber  of  people  t; o  a 
step  farther.     They   say  there   Is  no   answer 

Tliat  viewp.ilnt  was  spelled  out  quite 
clearly  and  concisely  In  June  of  1951  by  the 
late  Chief  Justice  Vinson.  "Nothing,"  he 
vvTote.  "Is  more  certain  In  modern  society 
than  the  principle  that  there  are  no  abso- 
lutes, that  a  name,  a  phrase,  a  standard  has 
meaning  only  when  associated  with  the  cir- 
cumstances which  gave  birth  to  the  nomen- 
clature.    To   those   who   w  juld   paralyze  our 


Government  In  the  face  of  Impending  danger 
by  encasing  It  In  a  semantic  straitjacke' 
we  m'l.st  reply  that  all  concepts  are  relative  ' 
These  words  were  a  part  of  the  declsl  n  In 
which  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  con- 
viction of  11  t.>p-n:Kht  Communi.sts  If  the 
principle  enunr'iated  bv  Mr  Vlns(  :i  in  thoee 
two  sentences  were  universally  acl  .p'ed  and 
carried  to  Its  logical  conclusion  by  "ne  ;>e<,- 
ple  and  the  Government  of  the  United  .-^t-ates, 
It  would.  In  my  opinion,  do  more  harm  to 
this  Nation  than  all  the  activities  of  all  the 
Communists  on  either  side  of  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. Deny  the  possibility  of  absolute  truth 
and  absolute  values  and  you  destroy  the 
basis,  not  only  of  our  Government  but  of 
our  very  nature  as  free  beings 

Our  FV:undlng  Fathers  established  this  Na- 
tion upon  the  principle  that  certain  absolute 
and  self-evident  truths  are  the  foundation 
upon  which  our  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  rests.  If  human 
language  can  have  any  meaning  at  all,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  means  just 
that.  If  there  are  no  absolute  truths  or 
values,  there  can  be  no  Justice  and  we  can 
have  no  Inalienable  rights.  A  nation  Is  pow- 
erful and  Its  citizens  are  truly  free  In  the 
degree  In  which  they  possess  and  are  loyal  to 
the  truth.  That  Is  what  Our  Lord  meant 
when  He  said:  "If  you  make  my  teaching 
your  rule  of  life,  you  are  truly  my  disciples; 
then  you  will  know  the  truth  and  the  truth 
will  make  you   ::^c  "     (John  4    31-32) 

Denial  of  the  truth  or  the  possibility  of 
discovering  It  goes  contrary  to  every  instinct 
of  our  nature.  In  the  last  analysis  truth  U 
reality.  It  simply  is  fact  And  facts  are 
at«oi\ite  When  a  fine  fhlna  teanip  falls 
off  the  table  and  is  shattered  that  is  a  fact 
You  could  cnnrel'-:»blv  mend  it  but  v  o 
could  n->t  rhamje  the  fact  that  it  had  b«*»>r. 
br\'>ken  N^  pr -v-e^*;  .(  reasi'ning  or  v^phis'.'v 
can  chAngif  .r  n  iL-fy  ^bie-.tive  truth  .r  f.«'  t 
It  m.'^kes  !ii>  d;lTpr««:i'-e  w  bet  her  t  lif  trut  !i  ',><■.  ■ 
t-Uns  1.1  the  phvsical  IntellrrTxi.il  or  spirit  o\; 
realm  In  everv  r.>.s^  trtith  Is  reality  Tr  ,Mi 
is  dl''-lne  bec.nu.se  truth  Is  the  essenr-e  of  G.  "d  s 
nature 

Th"re  is  soini^thltie  rigidly  Inflexible  .-^b-iut 
trutli  Let  us  ."^av  that  a  hf>stes,s  setjs  the 
table  for  dinner  She  arranges  two  places  on 
each  side  No  ma'ter  h'jw  loudly  she  may 
protest  that  there  are  no  absolutes,  she  will 
not  be  able  to  .seat  five  gtiests  so  long  as  she 
has  only  two  places  on  each  side  of  the  table. 
If  she  wants  to  seat  the  fifth  gtiest  she  must 
bring  up  another  chair.  That  Is  the  force  of 
logic  and  the  tyranny  of  truth.  It  Is  bas- 
ically as  simple  sa  that.  Such  an  objective 
and  Immutable  quality  Is  found  In  every 
truth,  be  It  scientific,  ethical,  or  theological. 
There  are  timid  souls — and  in  this  respect 
our  generation  Is  becoming  more  timid  by 
the  hour — there  are  timid  souls  who  fear 
the  truth  precisely  because  objective  truth 
Is  rigid,  unchangeable,  eternal.  They  fear 
that  adherence  to  truth  Implies  a  degrading 
slavery  or  subjection  which  destroys  our 
dignity  as  free,  intelligent  beings.  To  them 
subjection  of  any  kind  Is  an  insult  to  our 
hope  of  being  our  own  masters.  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth 

It  U  true,  of  course,  that  many  men  are 
slaves  Probably  many  more  today  than  in 
ages  past.  Some  are  slaves  becatise  they  are 
victims  of  brute  force;  but  more  are  slaves 
because  they  are  victims  of  their  own  cow- 
ardice or  selfish  desire  for  security.  A  slave. 
In  Aristotle's  definition,  is  a  man  whose 
choices  are  made  for  him  by  others.  He  may 
even  enjoy  comfort  and  security  beyond  a 
free  mean's  wildest  dreams,  like  the  slave  of 
a  wealthy  merchant  In  ancient  Athens.  But 
he  Is  a  slave  nonetheless  because  his  choices 
are  forced  upon  him  by  a  cruel  master  or  by 
the  tyranny  of  circumstances 

But  there  are  forms  of  subjection  which 
are  not  degrading,  a  subjection  which  Is  the 
fulfillment  of   our    dignity    as    man.     There 


U  the  subjection  of  a  creature  to  hla  Ood.  of 
citizen  to  valid  authority  In  ttw  itat*.  of 
child  to  parent  Those  are  forms  of  stib- 
jectlon  which  nature  Itself  demands  In  the 
hierarchy  of  va.ues  for  the  perfection  of  the 
human  Individual.  The  most  perfect,  the 
noblest  of  all  human  beings  In  the  end 
win  be  he  who  was  most  completely  subject 
to  God,  he  whose  life  was  most  nearly  In 
conformity  with  the  divine  will  of  the 
Creator. 

In  matters  of  truth,  the  mind  which  is 
more  subject  to  reality  la  the  more  perfect 
mind,  the  more  accurate  Interpreter  of  ob- 
jective reality.  Surely  we  are  not  degrading 
the  dignity  of  the  child  when  we  teach  him 
the  Inflexible  logic  of  the  multiplication 
tables.  We  are  not  degraded  by  the  law  of 
gravity,  even  though  he  suffers  Injury  who 
tries  to  Ignore  It. 

Neither  do  we  do  violence  to  the  hnp^g  .,;.,) 
aspirations  of  a  free  man  If  we  lu.--.  t  ;o  ,• 
he  conduct  himself  according  to  the  rrt  .-,i. 
law  Implanted  in  him  by  the  Creator  I:.e 
law^s  of  physics,  of  logic,  of  ethics — each  is 
an  element  which  the  Creator  used  In  weav- 
ing the  fabric  of  what  we  call  human  dig- 
nity. The  pattern  of  conduct  profxised  to 
man  in  the  divine  plan  may  be  likened  to  a 
road  map.  When  we  are  on  a  Journey  the 
map  guides  us  to  our  destination.  It  does 
not  shackle  our  freedom. 

In  one  sense  truth  may  be  tyranny  It  is 
eternal  and  Immutable,  and  a«  such  places 
some  limits  on  our  freedom  of  action  But 
these  are  rational  llmlU  which  spring  from 
our  nature  as  intelligent  beings  To  deiv 
those  llmtta  la  to  Invite  disaster  Doetovrvskv 
summed  It  up  perfectly  when  he  said  To 
begin  with.  unUmUed  freedom  is  to  end  wuh 
unltmltad  <l«i|M%lMk." 

On*  of  th«  moat  %n^\c  episodes  In  the  Ko- 
Tf--K-.  M-ar  was  th*  tr«»aonab)*  conduct  of 
».  !v  .f  our  men  who  bad  been  taken  cAptive 
ii ,  •  ,.-  R-^  army,  TtMa*  nien  were  sp»>*rn  of 
»  "h  derlBloa  by  %  taore  se,t  r  of  the  Amerl- 
■»n  peopl*.  But  •Urh  c-  ndrnu.a- Ion  was 
unfair  to  them.  Their  cnduct  » .ts  not  ;»> 
much  a  crime  on  their  pari  as  an  indictment 
of  the  society  which  failed  to  impart  to  th^m 
an  understanding  of  obJecUve  truth  and  laws 
of  morality,  and  IruttlU  In  them  unshakable 
convictions  regarding  the  foundations  up<m 
which  our  democratic  society  rests  If  there 
Is  no  such  thing  as  objective  truth,  if  there 
are  no  attsolute  moral  values  whv  should  a 
man  refuse  to  compromise  the  principles  of 
Justice  and  decency  In  face  of  death  by  tor- 
ture or  starvation.  In  such  circumstances  no 
man  can  remain  strong  without  the  support 
of  firm  convictions.  In  fact,  such  support 
Is  necessary  for  every  man  whether  soldier 
or  statesman,  politician  or  captain  of  in- 
dustry,  farmer   or   day   laborer 

Hence  if  there  Is  any  thought  that  the  life 
and  career  of  William  Langer  would  Inspire 
In  us.  It  Is  the  Importance  of  loyalty  to  our 
convictions.  There  may  be  other  roads  to 
wealth  or  fame  or  pleasure  There  Is  no 
other  road  to  happiness  and  freedom  With 
that  thought  we  sum  up  our  tribute  t<i  the 
memory  of  William  Langer. 

To  you.  members  of  his  family  and  his 
ofBclal  household,  who  knew  lum  best  and 
therefore  loved  him  best,  we  extend  our 
sympathy  In  this  hour  of  bltt--r  pain  May 
yours  be  the  comfort  of  all  grxKl  christians 
who  trust  In  the  everlastlnkr  m*»rcy  snd 
through  your  tears  look  meekly  up  xo  chrift. 
the  God  of  all  consolation. 

William  Langer  will  long  be  remembered 
by  tis.  and  never  forgotten  by  Holy  Mother 
Church.  Until  time  shall  be  no  more  she 
will  number  him  among  those  countless  souls 
for  whom  she  prays  unceasingly  "Fternal 
rest  grant  unto  them,  O  Lord,  and  let  per- 
petual light  shine  upon  them.  May  his  soul 
and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful  departed 
through  the  mercy  of  Qod  rest  In  peace. 
Amen." 


STEPS  TAKEN  BY  SECRETARY  OF 
DEFENSE  GATES  TO  PREVENT 
INTERSERVICE  DISPU'IT:S 

Mr.  SALTONSTAU..  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  an  article  which  appeared  in  last 
Thursday's  New  York  Times  describing 
the  steF>s  taken  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Tom  Gates  to  head  off  interservice  dis- 
putes. 

Mr.  Gates  has  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  participate  actively  in  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  when- 
ever tliere  is  in  fact,  or  appears  to  be 
imminent,  a  disagreement  among  the 
heads  of  the  mihtary  services  as  to  a 
matter  of  their  joint  policy. 

Secretary  Gates'  plan  should  be  widely 
acclaimed.  It  has  been  recommended 
for  many  years  by  leading  authorities  in 
the  field  of  military  organization.  It  is 
a  direct,  concrete  step  toward  greater 
civilian  control  of  our  Military  Estab- 
hshment.  and  will  bring  our  Nation's 
chief  defense  policymaker  into  the  im- 
portant daily  decisions  of  our  military 
chiefs. 

Knowing  Mr.  Gates  weU.  I  can  say  to 
the  Senate  that  his  decision  will  un- 
doubtedly go  a  long  way  toward  resolv- 
ing some  of  the  time-consuming,  bitter, 
and  wa^sttful  interservice  quarreling 
which  ha^  marred  oui  defense  oiganiza- 
tion  in  the  past  Be^^ausr  of  Mi  Gates' 
familiarity  \"«ith  \.tiv  problenii  of  tlie  mil- 
itary services  and  btHrnuse  of  his  lon.ki 
e\l)«Mienof  in  the  tVfeiuve  I>'pjirtm»'nt. 
Mid  his  keen  und<>rsi*ndm«  i»f  our  Na- 
tion's defense  needs  his  ^>ois«.>n;k;  ci.r,- 
tnbutioixs  with  the  Joint  Cliit  f J^  of  Sl.vfT 
will  1  know  add  much  to  uui  military 
deciMon-niakin;.  p!occs.s  and  will  furtliei 
Insure  tin  foimulation  of  s<jund  ixilirie.s 
for  our  Nation  s  socu!  ily 

Mr  President.  I  a.^k  uiiitnimous  con- 
sent that  two  news  articles  on  the  sub- 
ject be  punted  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Gates  Acts  To  Nip  Pouct  Disputes  ot  Joikt 

CHOcrs — Demands    That    Differences    Be 

RxpoKTXO  So  He  Can  Sit  in  on  Sessions 
(By  Jack  Raymond) 

Waskincton,  January  6 — Secretary  of  De- 
fense TTiomas  S  Gates.  Jr  ,  announced  plans 
today  to  intervene  swiftly  when  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  failed  to  agree  on  military 
matters. 

The  Defeiise  Secretary  disclosed  that  he 
had  Issued  a  memorandum  to  the  chiefs  de- 
manding that  he  be  Informed  as  soon  as 
there  was  an  Inkling  of  policy  differences 
among  them. 

He  said  he  would  sit  with  the  chiefs  In 
formal  session,  rather  than  wait  for  them  to 
present  their  differences  to  him  through  the 
chairman 

If  necessary,  he  continued,  he  will  quickly 
advise  President  Elsenhower  whenever  the 
chiefs  are  unable  to  resolve  their  disputes, 
as  has  often  happened. 

RETITINS  from  MEETING 

Secretary  Gates  referred  to  the  new  piece 
of  paper  upon  his  return  from  a  2-day  meet- 
ing at  Atlantic  Fleet  headqu&rters,  Norfolk, 
Va.,  with  the  chiefs,  the  service  secretaries, 
and  field  commanders  Irom  ail  over  the 
world. 

He  shrugged  off  most  efforts  to  elicit  com- 
ment on  criticisms  of  the  United  States  de- 


fense readineiis.  But  when  a*ked  ab>  'Ut  one 
of  these  criticisms  made  In  New  York  to- 
day by  Gen  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  retired  Army 
Chief  of  Staff,  the  Secretary  snapped 

"I  gueae  I  am  not  as  wise  as  General  Tuv- 
lor." 

The  specific  charge  that  prompted  Secre- 
tary Gates'  acid  rejoinder  was  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  2  years  ahead  of  the  United  States 
In  long-range  ballistic  missiles. 

There  were  other  demands  today  for  the 
strengthening  of  U.S.  defenses.  Indicating 
a  point  of  major  Interest  for  Congress  this 
session.  Senator  Prescott  Bvsh.  Repub- 
lican, of  Connecticut,  who  Is  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Service  Committee,  said  this  country's 
defenses  must  be  "Impregnable"  until  "an 
effective,  controlled  disarmament  Is  nego- 
tiated." 

PROPOSED    budget    CRITICIZED 

Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Democrat,  of 
Connecticut,  and  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations and  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences Committees,  said  the  proposed  defense 
budget  "falls  to  make  needed  Increases"  for 
military  programs. 

In  discussing  his  memorandum,  which  was 
issued  last  week  but  made  public  only  to- 
day. Secretary  Gates  emphasized  that  he 
wanted  to  do  all  In  his  power  to  perfect 
the  Joint  Chiefs  and  preserve  them  as  a 
body  because  "I  believe  In  It." 

The  Secretary  thus  confirmed  that  his 
memorandum  dealt  with  one  of  the  major 
criticisms  of  the  Pentagon.  General  Tay- 
lor, m  his  book,  "The  Uncertain  Trumpet,  ' 
called  for  an  end  to  the  Joint  Chieis  and 
Uieir  replacement  by  a  single  chief 

General  Taylor  -said  thnt  fnun  1955  to 
1959  ther*  w«re  ;.t  leiki.t  Si  split  iwpers  pre- 
Nri. It'll    V      tiir    ^e.  rrtnry    yt    Defense    ly    the 

ji>ii,'>  duels 

General  T*yior  ftlao  c\>n\pl;»ined  tluu  the 
'  hiela  only  infrequentlv  had  acr-ejj.  t*^  the 
r  mildlll  UMt  ninvirt  as  infreqvientJy  hnd 
tlie  opportunity  X"  dis^-uss  problems  at 
irngth    with   U\T   Se\-retAry   of    Defense 

'^^  -1  r  notnble  diftereiioes  among  the  J(  ::.t 
<  :.  rr-  ha\-e  cojicerned  the  sire  and  depl  v- 
nieni  of  ground  forces  tJie  amount  (.;  ii,- 
\estment  In  strategic  n.uclear  pi^wrr  tlie 
stnictvire  of  a  proposed  Middle  East  Com- 
mand the  extent  of  auth.irUy  of  the  Cor, - 
t mental  Air  Defense  Commander,  the  need 
to  establish  a  unified  strategic  command  u^ 
take  over  all  strategic  weapons,  and  Uie 
proper  Investment  In  certain  types  cf  air 
defense  weapons. 

Secretary  Gates,  In  his  memorandum, 
called  attention  to  the  existing  responsi- 
bility of  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
to  keep  the  head  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment Informed  on  matters  before  the  mili- 
tary body.  Including  divergencies. 

"It  Is  logical  to  assume  that  occasional 
divergencies  In  view  will  continue  to  be 
experienced  within  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,"  he  went  on, 

"In  view  of  the  fundamental  nature  of 
matters  which  come  before  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  for  study,  such  divergencies  are  un- 
derstandable. It  Is  important,  however. 
that  such  problems  be  resolved  promptly 
In  order  that  orderly  planning  may  proceed 
and,  where  required,  prompt  action  t^.ken 

consultations     tRGED 

After  requesting  In  the  memorandum  that 
he  be  promptly  advised  of  "any  issue  on 
which  a  difference  of  opinion  Is  developing," 
the  Secretary  pointed  out  his  Intention  for 
himself  or  deputy  to  meet  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs  when  they  discussed  the  memoran- 
dum In  a  formal  session 

"I  would  like  to  emphasize,  "  Mr  Gates 
said  In  his  memorandum,  "that  the  above 
procedure  should  not  be  interpreted  as  pre- 
cluding any  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  from  bringing  to  my  personal  atten- 
tion any  matter  affecting  the  Joint  O.iefp  of 
Staff  or  a  single  service." 


This  appeared  to  refer  directly  to  some  of 
the  complaints  of  General  Taylor  and  other 
high  Army  oCQclals  In  the  past. 

■"I  look  up>on  such  discussions  as  matters 
of  the  highest  priority  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  will  gladly  make  time 
available  in  my  schedule  for  such  meetings 
regardless  of  any  schedule  I  may  have." 

Secretary  Gates  told  newsmen  that,  as 
Deputy  Secretary,  he  had  undertaken  such 
consultations  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  but  that 
the  new  memorandum  had  made  It  a  formal 
requirement. 

The  Gates'  Memorandum     Seceetaky  Clears 
Way  for  DEmiNSE  Reorganization 

(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin  I 

The  memorandum  announced  in  Wa,shing- 
ton  yesterday  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Thomas  S.  Gates,  Jr.,  may  Influence  an  ex- 
pected congressional  debate  on  defense  reor- 
ganization. 

Several  Congressmen  have  urged  further 
changes  In  the  Pentagon.  Some  would  abol- 
ish the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Others  would 
create  a  single  Chief  of  Staff  over  all  the 
services.  Some  would  merge  all  the  services. 
Support  for  these  proposals,  never  likely  to 
be  strong  in  an  election  year  because  of  lack 
of  voter  appeal,  may  be  considerably  weak- 
ened by  Mr    Gates'  announcement. 

The  memorandum,  which  requires  that  the 
Defense  Secretary  or  his  deputy  sit  with  the 
Joint  Chiefs  whenever  differences  develop 
amonp  them,  will  tend  simultanecusly  to 
strengthen  the  Joint  Chief  and  civUian 
ot>ntrol. 

URGED    FOR    SOME    TIME 

The  simple  pr<.K<<lur»  ordered  by  Mr  Gates 
had  l)een  un;ed  fur  9<.«ne  tlm»  by  hl^h-niuk- 
lujj  iiilloers  m  the  Penl»gv.ui  and  other  experts 
im  detensr  (.uyantsallon 

Nell  H  McK'-rvn-  farmer  Se<-retarT  ^4  De- 
fense, who  retinal  last  month  ^>cc^^slo^i.^lly 
attended  iuertlU5!!t  t^f  the  Joint  Oilefs  durlnj: 
the  last  p*rt  of  his  refrime  But  ttie  pr\i- 
cedure  wa*  not  regular,  either  in  hi*  case  <.^ 
Ill  that  of  any  other  Secretary  of  Defense 

Some  observers  txelieve  t.hat  Mr  McKlmy 
and  other  Secrttjtries  postfxined  or  compro- 
mised decisions  when  there  were  divergen- 
cies between  the  ser^  ices  or  made  decisions 
on  tlie  basis  of  inadequate  firyUiaud  knuwl- 
edpe  of  the  problems  involved 

The  procedure  that  Mr  Gates  has  n  >w  re- 
quired, that  he  is  known  as  a  hard  worker, 
and  the  Importance  he  attaches  t-o  Intimate 
face-to-face  meetings  with  the  milit;\ry 
chiefs  Would  seem  Ui  insure  that  the  new 
Secretary  will  have  all  the  facts  necessar>  lo 
make  decisions. 

MAKK.'     IMPRESSION 

TlklC,  In  Itself,  represents  a  strenethenlng 
of  dvUlan  control  at  the  top  level  More- 
over, Mr.  Gates'  implicit  recognition  of  the 
deElrabilily  of  some  divergencies  in  strategic 
thought  sets  him  squarely  in  opposition  to 
those  who  advocate  a  single  military  ""party 
line.  '  or  a  single  military  chief  for  all  the 
services 

Si^me  <'ffi.  ers  were  particularly  Impressed 
by  the  Secretary's  emphasis  on  his  accessi- 
bility to  all  the  service  chiefs  at  any  time 

Thus,  the  memorandum  is  being  hailed 
by  some  officers  fis  a  milestone  for  the  im- 
mediate future  in  the  evolution  of  I>efense 
Department  organization. 


Mr. 


President,    will 
the 
I 


Mr.    DIRK.'=EN. 
the  Senator  yield':' 

Mr.    SALTONSTALL.     I    yield    to 
distmgui.'-hed  Senator  from  Illinoi.'; 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President, 
merely  wish  to  concur  m  the  observa- 
tions which  have  been  mad  ^  by  the  dis- 
tinpuished  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
and  to  say  I  think  a  most  progressive, 
forward  step  has  been  taken  by  a  very 
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capable  Secretary  of  Defense  m  deter- 
mining that  he  will  sit  In  on  decisions 
when  controversies  develop,  because  it 
emphasizes  civilian  control  over  the 
Military  Establishment,  for  one  thing, 
and  it  will  have  a  rather  chastening 
cfTect  when  differences  may  arise  from 
time  to  time.  I  noted  with  great  satis- 
faction that  this  step  was  taken. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  for  his  contribu- 
tion. I  may  add  that  as  the  Senator 
knows  and  I  know,  when  a  tire  starts 
it  Ls  much  easier  to  put  it  out  when  it 
is  small,  and  before  it  gets  too  b;^  and 
spreads;  and  I  hope  the  action  the  Sec- 
retary has  announced  he  will  take  will 
have  a  comparably  salutary  effect. 


ROCKET  TESTS  IN  THE  PACIFIC 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  we  shall  not  improve  our  posi- 
tion in  world  opinion  by  protesting  to  the 
Russians  against  their  making  rocket 
tests  over  lonely  spaces  in  the  Pacific 
while  we  do  the  same  thintr 

If  my  understanding  of  the  situation 
is  correct,  what  the  Russians  propose  to 
do  is  what  we  have  done.  Moreover,  it 
is  what  we  have  asserted  our  right,  to  do 
even  when  the  Japanese  protested.  The 
area  involved,  as  I  understand,  does  not 
embrace  any  islands  mandated  under 
the  Umted  Nations.  It  ls  open,  unin- 
habited ocean.  The  notices  Ru-ssia  has 
given  are  similar  to  chose  we  have  given 
to  guard  ships  and  planes  against  acci- 
dents, 

I  have  just  returned.  Mr.  President. 
from  a  31-day  trip  around  the  world, 
during  which  I  made  18  stops  at  over- 
sea pomts.  Lf  travel  does  anything  for 
a  man,  it  exposes  him  to  as  many  tides  of 
world  opinion  as  wash  the  shores  of  the 
places  he  visits.  Moreover,  it  makes 
him  realize  that  there  are  many  people 
in  the  world,  and  that  the  United  States 
is  not  the  only  country  with  pride  and 
honor. 

Nor  can  we  be  mdifferent  to  what  hap- 
pens elsewhere.  I  visited  the  lower 
hoiise  of  the  parliamentary  body  in  In- 
dia the  day  Prime  Minister  Nehru  replied 
to  critics  of  his  China  policy 

He  reminded  them  that  China  and 
India  are  big  powers  and  that  a  military 
conflict  between  them  would  hardly  be  a 
police  action:  that  a  little  war  between 
them  would  not  st.iy  little:  that  war  be- 
tween India  and  China  would  engulf  the 
world. 

We  sometime-.  for::;et  that  India,  with 
400  million  people,  and  China,  with  more 
than  6.50  million,  compri.se  half  the 
population  of  the  world.  Arou.sed.  mod- 
ernized, mobili/ed,  their  manpouer  and 
their  resources  would  be  impres.sive  and 
would  be  complicating  for  every  major 
power  on  earth  It  gave  thi.s  member  of 
the  US.  Senate  pause  for  reflection  to 
hear  parliamentarians  in  New  Delhi  de- 
bate issues  on  the  basis  of  war  involve- 
ment for  the  United  State;, 

Mr.  Pre.^ident  at  a  later  date  I  hope 
to  review  some  of  the  matt^-rs  which 
came  to  my  attention  in  countries 
visited,  where  I  went  over  both  military 
and  economic  aid  programs  to  the  e.x- 
tent  that  time  permitted  At  this  time, 
however,  I  merely  Wi.sh  to  point  out  that 


there  are  many  people  in  tills  world,  and 
we  do  not  impress  them  bj  seeklnt^  to 

deny  for  other  countnes  privileges  we 
assert  for  ourselves. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
wa-1  inttjreiLed  m  what  the  distin^'UL^hed 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  had  to  say 
about  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  It  is 
true,  of  course,  that  the  high  seas  are 
free  to  all  nations,  but  the  u.'se  of  tliat 
freedom  m  an  arbitrary  fa.-hion  to  the 
detriment  of  other  nations  is  irre.sponsi- 
ble  and  provocative. 

The  recent  Rus.'-ian  announcement  of 
the  intention  to  use  the  Pacific  for  a 
missiles  testing  range  is  arbitrary. 
Hence,  it  is  both  irre.-ponsible  and  pro- 
vocative. 

It  is  arbitrary  becau.-e— 

First.  No  known  prior  consultation  was 
taken  with  nation.s  whose  intere.sts  are 
deeply  involved  in  the  Pacific. 

Second.  A  large  section  of  the  ocean 
was  set  apart,  close  by  missile-measure- 
ment, to  i.sland-s  which  are  thp  property 
of  or  the  respon.^ibility  of  other  nations. 

Third  The  nations  of  the  world  were 
brusq'iely  advised  to  stay  out  of  the  area. 

Fourth  No  .ships  or  planes  have  been 
provided  to  patrol  the  area  m  order  to 
warn  tiie  unwary  away  from  the  danger 
zone. 

Fifth  No  con.s;derrttion  has  been  t:iven 
to  na:...:is  whose  fl-liine  and  transporta- 
tion indu.stries  may  be  damaged  by  the 
arbitrary  interferf^nce. 

S..xth.  Other  areas— the  Arctic,  for 
example—are  available  for  testing. 
These  are  remote  areas  of  little  economic 
importance,  areas  of  minimal  interfer- 
ence with  the  rlehts  of  others. 

Seventh  The  test,  coming  as  it  does 
at  this  t  me  m  an  ocean  of  great  sig- 
nifiance  to  American  security  and  com- 
merce, is  bound  to  be  interpreted  a.-:,  cast- 
ing d.)UL)t  on  the  peaceful  professions  of 
Mr.  Khrushchev.  It  is,  to  say  the  least, 
to  use  a  Rus.sian  phrase,  not  in  the  spirit 
of  Cam?)  David 

Eii.;hth.  The  arbitrary  setting  aside  of 
an  unpatrolled  area  in  the  Central  Pa- 
cflc  by  the  Ru.ssiaiis  is  not  in  the  same 
category  as  our  u.se  of  similar  areas  for 
testing  In  those  cases,  we  acted  only 
after  attemptint;  to  get  agreement  on  in- 
ternational control  of  weapons.  More- 
over, we  used  areas  for  thp  tests  close  to 
territories  under  our  control,  and  we 
patrolled  them.  And  when  damage  was 
done  to  others,  we  paid  for  the  damage. 
These  tests,  finally,  have  not  been  re- 
sumed for  18  months.  We  are  trying 
now  to  obtain  a  multilateral  ban  not  only 
on  such  tests  but  on  all  nuclear  tests. 

Ninth.  Nor  is  the  Russian-announced 
missile  test  similar  to  the  Canaveral 
range  tests.  The  latter  are  far  from  the 
vital  interests  of  the  other  missile 
powers.  These  tests  can.  in  no  way.  be 
considered  provocative.  They  were  in 
process  long  before  the  spirit  of  Camp 
David  came  into  being.  Moreover,  the 
Canaveral  range  operates  with  the  ap- 
proval and  cooperation  of  nations  wliose 
territories  neighbor  upon  it. 

I  have  before  me  a  magazine  entitled 
"Aviation  Week,"  containing  an  article 
entitled  "Space  Technology,"  in  which  is 
shown  the  location  of  the  tracking  sta- 
tions in  the  Carribbcan  and  the  South 
Atlantic.     It  is  my  understanding  that 


agreements  have  been  reached  with  every 
foreign  country  h.aving  a  direct  interest 
in  the  matter.  The  area  has  been  placed 
In  little  danger,  alth.ough  there  have 
been,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  test  mis- 
siles which  have  gone  cff  their  course. 
Those  countries  did  not  receive  a  notice 
only  8  days  before  the  mi.ssUe  tests  were 
supposed  to  start.  There  was  no  arbi- 
trary action. 

No  consideration  is  given  to  the  feel- 
ings of  this  country:  to  others  who  have 
regular  navigation  routes:  to  the  feelings 
of  the  Japanese,  who  have  fishing  rights. 
No  consideration  Is  given  to  the  feelings 
of  the  people  who  occupy  the  general  area 
of  that  vast  expanse  of  the  South  Pacific 

If  international  law  is  deficient  m  thi.*? 
re'^pect,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  corrected, 
so  that  regulation  can  be  applied  to  ali 
nations  which  have  a  vested  interest  in 
international  law,  in  the  waters  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  i:>akota  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIEIX),     I  yield. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  simply 
wLsh  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, I  did  not  know  until  after  I  had 
prepared  a  part  of  my  statement  this 
morning  that  the  Senator  had  made  any 
statement  on  this  subject.  My  remarks 
were  prompted  by  the  statement  which 
I  saw  the  other  day  which  wa.s  attributed 
to  former  President  Truman 

After  reading  the  mornintr  r.ewspaper, 
I  called  the  State  Departrn'-nt  earlier  to- 
day to  find  out  the  facts.  I  ^'as  told  that 
so  far  as  they  had  been  able  to  determine 
the  facts,  what  the  Ru.s.sia.is  ar>»  pr!)t)C)s- 
ing  Is  what  we  did  in  the  Pacific -what 
we  did  and  asserted  our  right  to  do  after 
the  Japanese  had  protested 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICKR  Mr  Bttsh 
in  the  chair).  The  tune  of  the  Senator 
has  elapsed 

Mr.  MAJ^SFIELD  Mr  Pre.sident,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  tliat  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  an  additional   minute 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  we 
are  not  conducting  any  experiments  of 
this  nature  of  which  I  am  aware  m  tiie 
vicinity  of  the  Kamchatka  Peninsula  or 
the  Bering  Sea. 

So  far  as  this  particular  Incident  is 
concerned.  I  would  have  hoped  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  have  discus-sed  it 
with  the  nations  which  have  a  vital  in- 
terest in  that  area  of  the  world  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  what  the  Soviet  Union 
is  doing  is  setting  aside  something  on 
the  order  of  27.000  square  miles — an 
area  in  extent,  I  believe,  approximately 
200  miles  wide  and  300  miles  long— and 
saying,  in  effect.  "This  is  Mare  Nostrum. 
This  is  our  sea;  and  here  we  are  going 
to  carry  on  these  tests." 

If  we  are  to  have  international  conuty, 
and  if  we  are  to  have  summit  meetings 
to  consider  these  matters,  then  I  think 
we  ought  to  get  together  ahead  of  tune 
and.  if  need  be.  call  a  special  meeting  of 
the  United  Nations,  at  which  meetaur 
there  could  be  devised  some  means  of 
working  out  an  agreement  to  regulate 
and  to  control  international  waters,  ex- 
cept  for  the   littoral  of   the   countries 
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concerned.  Or,  if  there  is  to  be  a  sum- 
mit meeting,  we  could  make  this  one  of 
the  top  items  on  tlie  apenda  for  consid- 
eration at  that  time 

There  is  obviously  a  need  for  some  in- 
ternational regulation  of  the  use  of  the 
high  seas  by  all  nations  for  any  purpose 
of  this  kind:  that  is.  the  tesimg  not  only 
of  nuclear  devices  but  of  missiles  as  well. 

The  rights  of  all  nations  become  in- 
volved in  this  matter.  The  destruction 
of  fish,  the  inconvenience  to  transporta- 
tion affects  all,  however  limited  or  indi- 
rect the  effect  may  be  on  some.  If  these 
tests  are  to  go  on,  the  need  is  for  them 
to  proceed  m  a  regularized  fashion  so  as 
to  minimize  the  inconvenience  to  others, 
so  as  to  reduce  their  provocativeness,  so 
as  to  avoid  damage  to  others  and  to  pro- 
vide compensation  for  it  when  it  occurs 
by  accident. 


SCHENECTADY    UNEMPLOYMENT 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  returned  from  Schenectady.  NY., 
where  on  Piiday  the  Senate  special 
Committee  on  Unemployment  Problems 
held  hearings  on  economic  conditions 
in  the  Mohawk  Valley  area.  These 
hearings  were  highly  successful,  and  I 
am  hoFM'ful  that  they  will  provide  guide- 
lines for  Congress  in  dealing  with  un- 
employment problem  areas  throughout 
our  land. 

The  Mohawk  Valley  is  a  fine  area, 
with  a  proud  cultural  and  historic  herit- 
age. Its  economy  is  diversified.  TTiere 
is  found  there  an  excellent  and  highly 
skilled  labor  force.  The  valley  has  a 
pleasant  climate,  and  many  wonderful 
recreational  and  cultural  assets.  At  the 
moment,  unemployment  in  the  area  is 
high,  but  certainly  not  critical. 

The  people  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  are 
by  no  means  discouraged.  They  are 
working  hard  to  solve  their  present  dif- 
ficulties Cities  throughout  the  valley 
have  cooperated  closely  with  the  New 
York  State  DepartVnent  of  Commerce  in 
the  Departments  efforts  to  attract  new- 
industries  to  the  State.  Furthermore, 
they  themselves  have  organized  inten- 
sive programs  of  self-help  to  revitalize 
their  economy  and  to  attract  new  indus- 
try into  the  area.  Their  efforts  are 
meeting  with  heartening  success.  The 
economy  of  the  valley  is  moving  for- 
ward. Employment  is  on  the  rise.  Op- 
timism is  the  spirit  of  the  day.  Although 
much  hard  work  remains  to  be  done, 
I  am  confident  that  the  people  of  this 
area  will  be  fully  successful. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  worthy  ef- 
forts being  made  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  the  Mohawk  Valley,  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  work  of  the  Schenectady 
industrial  development  program.  This 
program  has  a  very  unique  and  cer- 
tainly appropriate  name — GUTS.  Inc. 
Spelled  out  in  action.  GUTS  means 
Gear  Up  for  Tomorrow  in  Sche- 
nectady." This  is  an  attitude  which 
I  greatly  admire.  It  allows  no  room  for 
defeat  or  lethargy. 

Mr.  President,  I  salute  the  leaders  of 
GUTS  and  the  many  men  of  action  from 
other  ccmmimities  throughout  the  val- 
ley for  the  fine  work  they  have  devoted 


to  the  strengthening  and  rebuilding  of 
tlie  economy  of  the  Mohawk  Valley. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Lewis 
B.  Harris,  its  general  chairman,  describ- 
ing the  work  of  GUTS,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  He.  ord. 

There  Ixii^r:  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

GirrS,  Inc, — "Gear  Up  for  Tomorrow  In 
Schenectfldy"  is  a  communltj-wide  self-help 
movement  with  the  objective  of  creating 
economic  opportunity  for  Schenectady  citi- 
zens by — 

(a)  Making  existing  businesses  so  out- 
standingly effective  that  they  capture  a  share 
of  America's  growing  markets. 

(b)  Attracting  new  businesses  to  Sche- 
nectady. 

A  specific  GUTS  goal  is  10.000  new  Jobs  by 
1»63. 

GUTS  Is  different  from  efforts  of  thousands 
of  competing  communities  In  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  creating  economic  opportu- 
nity Is  not  relegated  to  a  few  affluent  citizens 
or  institutions  but  is  in  fact  a  cause  being 
vigorously  pursued  by  business,  government, 
clergy,  labor,  education — everybody,  demon- 
.stratlng  the  truth  of  the  GUTS  slogan  "150,- 
000  people  with  a  purpose." 

GUTS  is  carefully  organized  with  specific 
responsibility  assignments  and  thorough 
orientation  of  all  individuals  assigned  to 
GUTS  positions  so  that  they  precisely  know 
their  own  responsibilities,  the  overall  organ- 
ization objectives,  and  the  relation  of  their 
own  assignments  to  the  other  positions  In 
the  organization. 

The  community  spirit  and  piu-pose  is  seen 
In  the  fact  that  in  the  traditional  American 
spirit  of  community  "barn  raising."  all  local 
services,  materials,  facilities,  and  human  ef- 
fort required  by  GUTS  are  being  provided  at 
no  charge.  The  GUTS  office  pays  no  rent. 
Its  staff  are  all  volunteers.  Ads  and  com- 
mercials are  run  free  by  local  newspapers 
and  broadcasters.  Its  brochures  are  pre- 
pared and  printed  free.  Prospective  em- 
ployers, when  In  Schenectady,  pay  no  hotel 
fees.  Their  meals,  tj-ansportatlon,  and 
entertainment  are  provided  at  no  charge,  and 
BO  on. 

GUTS  believes  and  Schenectady  County 
Intends  to  demonstrate  that  In  the  final 
analysis  the  success  of  a  business  dep>end8 
not  on  technology  or  location,  but  on  peo- 
ple— skilled,  Intelligent,  outstanding  people 
who  are  enthusiastic  about  their  Jobs  and 
their  employers — people  who  expect  to  bo 
well  paid  and  Intend  to  be  worth  It. 

In  a  country  in  which  the  traditions 
which  made  it  great  are  all  but  forgotten, 
GUTS  represents  a  return  to  the  old  values: 
150,000  people  are  reaffirming  their  belief  In 
making  their  own  opix)rtunltles:  In  work- 
ing skillfully,  intelligently,  enthusiastically 
In  preparing  themselves  and  their  com- 
munity to  make  the  maximum  contribution 
to  businesses  who  see  their  opportunity  In 
the  community's  energy. 

Many  businesses  apparently  have  been 
finding  newer,  industrially  speaking,  sections 
of  the  United  States  more  attractive  than 
Uie  older  sections  of  which  Schenectady  Is 
an  example.  We  believe  that  in  such  action 
they  will  find  themselves  on  the  same  road 
they  are  hoping  to  avoid  but  simply  at  an 
earlier  place  in  time — a  road  characterized 
by  self-seeking  groups  who  will  relentlessly 
pursue  their  partisan  interests  without  con- 
cern for  others  or  the  total  system  of  which 
they  are  a  part. 

What  is  needed  is  a  new  road  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  habitually  followed  of 
late.  This  new  road  is  characterized  by  co- 
operation and  a  demonstration  that  Indi- 
viduals and  groups  can  find  a  way  to  develop 
and  pursue  a  common  purpose  without  sub- 


ordinating   individual    and    grovip    purposes 
aiid  loBlnp  Individual  and  group  freedoms. 

All  new  road^  must  begin  somewhere.  It 
Is  OUTS'  content :on  that  the  start  of  a  new 
rofid  which  emphasizes  America's  treasured 
values  Is  to  be  found  in  Schenectady. 


GOOD  NEWS  ON  CANCER  RESEARCH 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Presidtnt.  an 
article  written  by  William  L.  Laurence 
and  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  Sunday,  January  10.  1960,  cont^iins 
heartening  news  on  the  progress  of  re- 
search on  cancer  being  conducted  by  the 
Sloan-K'ttering  In.st:tute  of  Cancer  Re- 
search. In  hi.'^  excellent  analysis  of  a 
report  published  by  the  institute,  Mr. 
Laurence  states: 

The  e%'ldence  so  far  suggests  that  the 
Sloan-Ketterlng  scientists  are  on  the  road 
to  an  anticancer  vaccine, 

Mr.  President,  this  is  wonderful  news. 
The  American  people  can  be  proud  of 
the  fine  work  being  done  by  .scientists  of 
the  Sloan-Kettering  Institute,  and  of 
many  other  similar  research  orpaniza- 
tions,  to  find  a  means  of  curing  and  pre- 
venting one  of  man's  most  dreaded  dis- 
eases, Undoubtc-dly,  a  great  deal  of 
hard  work  lies  ahead  in  the  battle 
against  cancer.  In  this  hght,  we  must 
consider  the  good  news  from  Sloan- 
Kettering  as  an  indication  of  the  need 
to  dedicate  our  maximum  effort  and  the 
fullest  possible  resources  to  this  great 
battle. 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr  Laurence's  artic'.e  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  Im?  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

Sloan-Ketttrinc;    Is-p-nyrTi:   Reports   on   2 
Years  of  Cancer  Research 

(By  William  L  Lavirence  i 
The  Sloan-Kettering  Institute  for  Cancer 
Research,  one  of  the  world  s  major  centers 
dedicated  to  the  search  for  means  to  control 
mankind's  second  greatest  k;::er  made  pub- 
lic Its  biennial  report  last  week.  It  contains 
a  gener.al  picture  of  research  in  progress, 
based  on  more  than  700  scientific  reports 
published  by  the  institute's  stiiff  during  the 
2-year  period  from  Julv  1,  1957,  to  June  30, 
1959. 

Among  the  liveliest  projects  in  current 
cancer  research  is  the  quest  for  means  to 
stimulate  tl^e  body's  natural  defenses  against 
invading  cancer  cells. 

When  bacteria  or  viruses  attack  the  body 
a  multitude  of  defenses  are  summoned.  All 
of  the  known  forces  that  the  body  calls  Into 
action  in  Its  own  defense  are  components  or 
products  of  a  group  of  related  cells  found 
In  the  spleen,  liver,  bone  marrow,  and  lyniph 
nodes,  known  collectively  as  the  reticuloen- 
dothelial system,  or  RES. 

ANTHBODY    RTACTION 

The  best  known  products  of  this  system 
are  antibodies,  special  protein  molecules 
shaped  specifically  by  the  body  to  reAct  with 
a  particular  foreign  material  and  immobilize 
it.  Other  defensive  elements  Include  white 
blood  cells  with  various  functions,  such  as 
the  phagocytes  which  eat  up  offending  par- 
ticles and  the  fibroblasts  which  wall  them 
off,  and  defense-promoting  chemicals  such 
as  complement  and  properdin. 

Scientists  In  the  solid  tumor  section  of  the 
institute's  experimental  chemotherapy  divi- 
sion have  been  studying  the  effects  of  cancer 
groTs-th  on  the  vital  defense  network  of  the 
RES. 
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The  test  subjects  are  mice  Implanted  with 
sarcoma  180.  a  Tlgorou*.  rapidly  grovln^. 
readily  transplantable  mouse  cancer.  Dur- 
1ns?  the  first  few  days  of  the  cancer's  growttx, 
the  report  states,  RSS  cells  multiply  In  risible 
numbers,  "apparently  responding  to  the 
t.'.reat  of  the  growing  cancer,"  Other  Ir.- 
v.i:!»r^,  however,  are  handled  more  swi.'tiy 
and  eniclently  during  this  period.  Then.  a« 
tho  .n^i;grcsslve  tumor  continue*  to  gr^w  the 
tide  turns  The  defense  system,  exhausted 
by  the  unequal  strugRle,  begins  u^  break 
down  and  finally  falls  completely  Buctorla, 
always  present  In  the  body  but  ordinarily 
held  In  check,  begin  to  multiply  and  flnaliy 
take  over  In  these  ar.im.ilii.  as  in  cancer 
pni.ents.  Infection  Is  of'.en  the  direct  cause 
of  death. 

If,  before  the  HES  Is  exhaus*od  !t  l,*  i?"pn 
a  sudden  boos».  it  m-iy  be  nble  to  'i\  r-^rre 
the  cancer  implant,  '  the  rrpcrt  savt. 

The  most  effective  boomer  tried  in  f.ir  u 
Bacillus  Calmette-Ouirln  (BCOi.  which  li.is 
been  used  for  years  to  stimu.iUe  rcsUt.T  .e  in 
children  expu«Pd  to  tuijcrcul  :m;s  Bi  CI  i:: - 
Jectlons,  the  report  stntps,  "have  jT'iduccd 
100  percent  recovery  frt^m  sr.rctjma  IHC  im- 
planted in  laborntory  mire  "  Studios  ore 
now  In  progress  of  nf,im«!s  with  fpintmicnis 
cancers,  to  discover  vKhethcr  these  ha. e  the 
same  effect  on  the  deJcu.ie  system  (\i-,d 
whether  stimul.vtlon  cf  the  cU-.'pi.ses  can  slow 
or  stop  their  growth. 

p:.anteo  :n  cc;ca 

A  technique  h.u  t>een  developed  in  the 
embryology  section  of  the  ex;;er'.:nc:it-i; 
chemotherapy  division  for  plar;tir.g  frag- 
ments of  human  cancer  on  the  membrane 
of  the  fertilized  egt;  Depending  on  the  type 
of  cancer,  the  cells  may  spread  throvKfhijUt 
the  embryo  and  yjur. .;  .hicKs  may  be  h.itched 
with  widespread  human  cancer  Mo?t  ■-/  th*; 
chicks  die  within  a  few  weeks,  b'.;:  si  me  sur- 
vive: as  these  mature  "something  within 
their  bodies  begins  to  destroy  the  cancer." 

Similar  studies  are  being  c  ixried  out  on 
cancer  defenses  In  the  rat.  When  untreated 
rats  are  injected  with  minced  human  cancer, 
the  foreign  ceils  are  rapidly  destroyed  in  the 
rats'  bodies.  Blood  and  tissue  samples  \«,>Te 
taken  from  the  animals  7  days  after  an  In- 
jection with  a  type  of  htiman  cancer  now 
grown  widely  In  labcratory  animals  and  test 
tubes  by  methods  developed  at  Sloan-Ketter- 
Ing.  Fresh  human  cancer  tissue  was  ex- 
posed to  these  blood  and  tissue  samples  for 

1  hour  and   then    Implanted   into  rats   pre- 
trea*ed  with  cortlsrine  and  X-ray. 

"GrtUnarily.  In  rats  so  treated."  the  re- 
port states,  "Injected  human  cancers  will 
grow — hu:  clrecls  are  grown  this  way  every 
week— but  these  human  cancers  do  not. 
They  had  been  killed  by  antibodies  manu- 
factured In  the  body  of  the  rat." 

BROKTN    CELU 

In  a  second  sroup  of  experiments,  the  hu- 
man cancer  cells  were  broken  by  grinding 
and  then  sepnnited  into  five  fractions  cfin- 
talrlni?  different  eel;  components  bv  whirling 
In  the  ultracentrlfuge.  E.ich  of  the  Ave  frac- 
tions was  Injected  irito  a  d:fTerent  group  of 
animals,  but  blood  samples  from  only  two 
or  the  five  er  lups  wore  toxic  to  the  cancer 
cells.  Th-:s-3  blood  samples  not  only  killed 
cells  In  the  test  tube  but.  when  Injected  Into 
animals,  killed  cancer  cells  planted  In  them 

2  cr  3  days  previously. 

Th?se  two  active  anticancer  fractions  are 
the  only  two  containing  fragments  of  a 
canFJ-Illce  system  known  as  the  endoplasmic 
reticulum,  a  network  believed  to  connect 
the  cell's  outer  membrane  with  the  nucleus 
and  other  key  chemical  control  polnU.  "Do 
th°se  canals,  and  perhaps  the  membrane  It- 
self, contain  som.e  spec;f.c  8ubsv.\nce  that 
spells  'foreign'  or  'c.-incer'  to  the  body  and 
signals  It  to  mobilize  Its  defenses?"  the  re- 
port ask.s. 


What  may  turn  out  to  be  the  mf>st  sl^nltl- 
cant  studies  of  aJl  are  those  of  cancer  de- 
fenses In  man.  which  In  many  ways  parallel 
those  going  forward  on  laboratory  animals 
Human  cancer  cells  were  Implanted  in  two 
groups  of  volunte«?rs  healthy  Inmates  of  the 
Ohio  State  Penitentiary:  and  advanced  can- 
cer p:itlcnt8  fr  .m  'he  James  Ewlng  Ho«pltal 
of  the  city  of  New  York 

"In  the  healthy  men  "  the  re;  irt  K'a'es 
"the  cancer  Impl.ir.'s  pr^^mpfly  e^  ;ked  a 
Strang  de.'cn»e  reaction  TV.Tf  •*  ,ia  «  ••:■.«« 
initial    gr'-'".vth    bu'    wi'hln    4    'ac^'kh    nil    t:-.o 


cancer 


hrrw    (lohtr    '.  rd 


I  .  contrast,  In 


the  pu'ic:.'-!  ■',•;•,  \l\:  i.;ci  -  vn.  tT,  the  im- 
planted cancer  cclLi  gn-w  vigorously.  Clear- 
ly healthy  persons  have  a  resistance  to  Im- 
plnnied  cancer  thnt  Is  weak  or  lacking  In 
patients  with  advanced  cancer. 

"Second  Implants  of  cancer  cells  were 
made  In  both  groups  of  volunteers  In  both. 
the  cells  were  rejecfd  with  greatly  Increaaed 
vigor.  Thus,  additional  realstance  could  be 
Induced  to  Implanted  cancer.  Juet  M  It  can 
to  A  viral  or  bacterial  invader. 


CONO   IMPt  AVT 

"When  oftaotr  cells  of  di.T— r-.t  -Npcs  w»r« 
used  fur  the  second  Implant,  the  reaction 
wa4  less  vigorous  than  with  the  same  type, 
but  more  than  that  seen  on  the  initial 
implant  of  cells.  Tlils  was  particularly  in- 
teresting and  important  information;  it 
meant  that  the  reetstance  U  partly  specific 
for  the  particular  type  of  cancer,  but  all 
cancers  so  far  tested  (the  total  is  now  seven) 
do  share  some  common  resistance-evoking 
factors. 

"Even  when  killed,  the  cancer  cells  retain 
these  factors.  Just  as  killed  or  inactivated 
virus  particles,  as  In  the  Salk  polio  vaccine, 
may  evoke  resistance  to  disease  carried  by 
the  live  virus.  Injection  of  the  killed  cancer 
cells  produces  no  characteristic  nodule  un- 
der the  skin  and  no  Inflammation,  but  when 
a  second  implant  is  given,  the  rejection  re- 
sponse Is  as  prompt  and  vigorous  as  If  the 
flrst  had  been  made  up  of  living  material." 

The  defense-evoking  factors  shared  by  the 
cancer  cells  were  "clearly  not  present  In  the 
normal  cells  the  Investigators  were  able  to 
study,  but  the  studies  are  not  yet  adequate 
to  permit  generalization."  the  report  states. 
The  evidence  so  far  suggests  that  the  Sloan- 
Ketterlng  scientists  are  on  the  road  to  an 
anticancer  vaccine. 


add:t:o::al  ffder.-m.  judge  for 
'I  Hi::  district  op  kan:-as 

Mr  CARESON  Mr  President,  dur- 
In?  the  adjournment  of  Congress  a 
number  of  citizens  of  my  home  State  of 
Kansas  conferred  with  me  refrarding  the 
matter  of  an  additional  Federal  judge 
for  the  d., strict  of  Kansas. 

Th^re  is  pending  on  the  Senate  Calen- 
dar an  rmnibus  judgeship  bill  which  In- 
cludes an  additional  judge  for  our  dis- 
trict, and  I  sincerely  hope  that  we  may 
get  early  action  on  it. 

The  US.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Kan.";a&  for  many  years  was  presided 
over  by  a  single  district  judge.  Author- 
ization in  1945  for  an  additional  tempo- 
rary judicial  po.sition  expired  within  a 
year,  because  of  the  death  of  Judge 
Helverin^.  An  additional  permanent 
judgeship  was  finally  autliorized  in  1949. 
However,  the  business  of  the  district  has 
continued  to  expand,  and  in  April  1954 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  recommended  the  creation  of  a 
third  judgeship  for  thf  State.  This  rec- 
ommendation has  been  renewed  annual- 
ly for  the  last  5  years. 


vSmce  1941.  the  number  of  dvii  cases 
commencfd  annually  in  the  district  of 
Kansas  has  trip>d  In  th.at  year  291 
c. .;  ca5is  'A.vc  filed  compared  with  954 
m  1959.  as  l.";  .shown  in  the  table  from 
which  I  sJ...i;  ;  "I"  •  :,;'.y  quotr  For  tJie 
last  9  fis  al  va:^  i;  »•  (.;\.;  cas»  load  iia.s 
ri.^en  almost  steadily,  and  the  back:  ; 
has  alao  increased,  but  at  a  .'om'-what 
lesaer  rate.  Ihis  is  due  not  oi'ily  to  tl:e 
hard  work  of  the  resident  jiid,:c.s  b'..t  ai.so 
to  the  uac  of  visiting  Judges  frcm  oUk  r 
districts  who  have  been  sent  in  to  handle 
the  large  volume  of  business.  Tl.e  civil 
cases  filed,  terminated,  and  pcndin-;  at 
the  end  of  each  year  for  the  last  9  lti>cal 
years  has  been  as  follows: 
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The  civil  caseload  of  477  cases  per 
judge  commenced  in  this  dlsti  a  t  in  tlie 
fiscal  year  1959  was  the  second  largest 
nationally,  and  compares  with  the  na- 
tional average  of  216  such  cases  Di- 
versity of  citizenship  cases  and  iiabcis 
corpus  proceedings  Iristiiuted  by  peti- 
tioners In  the  Leavenworth  Penitentiary 
are  Important  factors  in  the  business  of 
the  district.  Habeas  corpus  ca.'^es  on 
the  average  do  not  require  much  time 
for  hearing,  but  often  the  decision  of  the 
constitutional  questions  involved  and  the 
writing  of  opinions  are  burdensome  On 
the  other  hand,  the  diversity  cases  weigh 
heavily  upon  the  time  of  the  judge  be- 
caii.se  a  considerable  proportion  of  these 
cases  reach  trial. 

In  addition  to  this  heavy  civil  ca.seload 
the  district  has  a  slightly  heavier  tlian 
average  load  of  criminal  cases.  E.xclud- 
ing  the  immigration  cases  which  occur 
only  in  volume  in  the  "5  districts  touch- 
ing the  Mexican  border,  and  which  by 
and  large  require  very  little  t;me  per 
case  for  disposition,  the  criminal  c:\sv- 
load  per  judgeship  of  139  cases  in  Kan.sas 
is  larger  than  the  national  avera-e  of 
108  criminal  cases.  The  criminal  case- 
load has  remained  at  approximately  the 
same  level  for  the  past  3  years 

While  population  per  judge  is  by  itself 
not  the  sole  criterion  of  the  number  of 
judges  needed  in  a  particular  district,  it 
is  a  factor  which  should  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Karvsas.  with  2  district 
judges,  had  an  estimated  population  in 
1959  of  2.140.000.  The  population  of 
other  States  having  three  judges  is  as 
follows: 

Estimated  population.  July  1, 1959 
State: 

"Wisconsin 4.  oiO.  000 

South  Carolina 3.417.000 

West  Virginia 1.  965.  000 

Oregon 1.  766.  000 

Arkansas 1.  744,  OOO 

Delaware 454.  000 

The  population  of  Kansas  was  less 
than  that  of  two  of  the  States  listed  and 
larger  than  that  of  four  of  these  States. 
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The  State  rf  Washington,  with  a  popu- 
laiiin  ol  :.  i>23  000.  nas  4  jUQ^e*.  and 
OKianam.t,  '.vitn  a  pc>puIaUun  of  2.276,- 
04A).  t\i.    5  jutiKf'.s. 

I'hf'f  c«n  \ye  no  que.';tion  in  my  mind 
that  Xh"  workKjfld  in  the  Kan.sas  Fed- 
eral of'uri  d!.«<trlct  is  such  that  m  the  In- 
terest of  tiin«e  who  have  suits  pending 
beforf  that  F.  d^ral  dlntnct  court  and 
who  f  vf  entitled  t-n  pflrly  decLMon  of 
their  '«\'<»*!^  fin  acirt.tlonal  district  Judge 
shouli!  be  provided 


PRor:r.AL  that  ihe  secretaries 

OF     I  HE    ARMY.    NAVY.    AND    AIR 
ri>lX:}     UK    MAUF    UKDKR   SECHE- 

tahif:s  of  Dr.rENSE 

Mr,  cooper.  Mr  Prr.*ldcnt.  T  p.m 
Informed  that  yesterday  my  collear-jf 
the  dlstlnauished  junior  Senator  firm 
lyDstotirl  IMr.  PymikctonI,  said  on  tho 
TV  program  "Med  tr.c  Pres^"'  thnt  the 
S.Tretnrlrs  of  tlic  Departments  cf  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Forre  jhould  be 
made  Ur.d(  r  Secretaries  of  Dcfeiisc — U) 
blrcn;;then  L'.e  01  u.^r.i^utlan  of  tf.c  De- 
partm-i-.t  of  Dcfervc.  and  to  contribute 
to  l!ic  iiCC'vii.ly  of  ou:  count.-y. 

I  cu.;  to  UiO  utiei.Uo:i  cf  my  coIloaRue 
and     cl'J     coilcne     clas-smatc.     Scnntor 
Symi.vgto.v,  and  to  tl-.c  attenl.or.  of  tl-if 
Senate  the  fact  that  on  F.'^-.i.\ry  3   19'?, 
and  again  on  .*='eptember  15,  1959.  I  ln*u  - 
duced  in  the  Scr.u.'e  bills  to  accomplish 
what  he  piOnoiitd  yesterday  .  t±,at  i.s,  tu 
make  the  S*'Cjeti-.iies  of  the  Army.  Navy 
and  Air  Fi  :  ce  Under  Secretaries  of  th* 
E>epar'ment  of  n«*fense     Senat*  bill  272,< 
Is  now  b<'f:ire  the  Senate  Committe*^  - 
Armed  Services,  and  I  am  hoprf-::  fha" 
the  Interest  of  tl.e  Senator  from  Missci:  1 
will  be  shared  by  other  members  uf  th-- 
comu:iLlet,  ai.d  thai  they  will  stru>i^ly 
coiiMi.fr  it     I  must  say  U.at  the  proi  cibi;! 
has  rttract(^d  mterr^t  in  many  quarU'r.* 
as    pvid' nrf><i    bv    f»d  t/?rials    prericusly 
placed  :n  the  CoNCTfEssiON.'VL  Record. 

In  the  Congress  and  throughout  the 
coLxitJiy.  there  is  much  talk  about  the 
inadequacy  of  our  defense  structure. 
Many  seem  to  be  iooking  lur  tome  magic 
sril;iti(.n.  or  rely  solely  on  the  expenditure 
of  bailion*  of  dollars  I  point  out  thai 
the  bipart»«fan  Hoover  Cpmm:s5!on  re- 
port of  lebruary  28,  1942,  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  letter  cf  former  Secrrt&r^-  rf 
Def.  n  ,e  Rorert  A.  Ixr,  etl  to  Presicler". 
Truman  on  November  18,  1952.  as  he  went 
out  of  office,  and  tiie  report.';  of  th^- 
Rockefeller  Commi.'^j-.on  in  1953  and  195o 
poiritetl  out  tlie  div;ded  Euthority  be- 
tween till'  Secret.i:y  of  Dt  fense  and  til- 
th ree  Depa:  tmenl  Stxiretaries.  and  stated 
that  un.fied  authority  of  U  "^  SecreUaxy 
of  Dofen.so  riii  uhi  be  assured. 

The  Hoover  Comrr.i.'^sion  recomm'-'ndfd 
as  mv  bi'.I  prnpcK«;os   that  thp  service  Scc- 
retane.s    be   macip   Ur^drr   S*  rre ta' les   of 
Defen.««   for   the   A:  my,    the   N.i.y     and 
thf"  Air  Force. 

I  recall  that  th»'re  s^rv^d  on  that 
Commi.ssjon.  in  addiMi  n  to  Mr.  Hoover, 
former  St^ret^ry  of  State  Acheson:  the 
Commission  wa.*^  truly  a  biriartisan  arte. 
In  aiJdition.  S*'Pate  b:ll  2723  would  eive 
authon'y  to  the  Depfirtment  of  Defense 
to  centralize  procurement   now  divided 


wa.«flefully     between     the     department.'^ 
M(  ;e  im;x)rlant.  it  would  give  aullwrity 
to  the  D:rrctor  of  Defense  Research  and 

Fn  pin  erring,  now  Dr.  York,  to  take 
ciiartT  aiithurf'ativeJy  of  the  functions 
of  rL.>carch  and  development,  now  split 
bttwt'ta  the  Uirec  Departments,  witli 
rc-ulLng  duplication  and  waste 

The  present  orgoniaatjon  has  been  de- 
!-c:;hid  ii'  H  lederaUon,"  with  the  De- 
piutmrnffl  exercising  autonomou.«i  powc  r. 
find  with  the  .Srcrptar>'  of  Defense  often 
Jim.U'd  to  the  function  of  coordination — 
v.i.ei,  1.0  (..^fcht  to  be  in  chaige.  It  is 
ouvit  ui»  'uiai  Uie  Sccictaiiei)  of  tiie  Auny, 
r<':4\>,  and  A.r  lorce.  althr^uBh  patriaUc 
and  abif  men,  must  be  champions  cf 
tiK  ir  srrv.ce.s.  if  they  are  to  have  their 
B.p.-'oii  and  HS  c)\l!inn.^,  ti)ey  n.urt  re- 
}v  ir.  pr-eiit  pnrt  m  thr  information  «up- 
rl:ed  by  tht  rr.il, fary  services  they  rep- 
icM:n*  T!...s  di-ilfcion  of  auUiority  m.«Lt 
have  bc'.n  toicrau  d  ycais  ago,  but  to- 
day, when  the  defen'-e  Ijiidttet  npi^ioxl- 
mates  f40  billion  and  may  go  highir 
and  when,  more  imptntant,  the  very  »e- 
c.irity  of  our  Nstlon  «nd  the  pro.^pect  of 
pence  depend  in  rrent  mea.'^ure  upon  an 
cfTcrilvc  defen.se  Btructure  and  upon 
ra;)ld  progress  in  restaich,  the  people 
r.f  V.}o  Nat. fin  cannot  tolerate  duplica- 
tion In  vcsrnrch  wa^te  In  piocurement, 
and  the  eplit  mtcrwils  cf  the  military 
departmenu 

1  wf  Iccir.e  the  support  of  the  Senator 
from  Mi.sM  'ari  IMr.  Symimcton j :  and 
a;--a;n,  I  a>,k  the  Committee  on  Armed 
S.'rvtrpc  to  con.«j:dpr  seriously  tills  pro- 
po5a!,  which  I  ha\T?  advanced  now  for 
3  y^p.  !"s 

Mr   President 

The  PRE-SrorNG  OFFICER.  Tl:e 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 


DR    OMFR   CARMICHAEL 

l.lv.  COOPER.  Mr.  Presid-nt,  on 
So;  tcm.ber  11  a  little  ov^r  3  years  ago, 
Pre&ident  Eisenhower  said: 

1  think  Mr  C'-j-mlc}i:i«?l  must  he  a  very 
wise  maxi.  I  hopo  to  get  tome  advice  fr  >r: 
him  becauee  he  purstied  the  r<>l-vy  Uit:  I 
believe  viU  finally  bring  suc^eis. 

The  President  did  meet  a  few  days 
later  w.Lh  Dr.  Omer  Carraichacl,  then 
serviT.?  m  hi;  lUh  year  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  Louisville.  Ky..  city  school  sys- 
tem While  this  recotrnition  of  his  work 
ua-  of  the  hiahest  honors  bestowed 

on  Dr  Carmichael.  It  \»"^s  typical  of  him 
that  he  had  said:  "I've  ne\er  souch; 
honors  n(.r  ric  I  w;.nt  them.  I  just  want 
to  do  a  izood  )vb  " 

In  his  quiet  but  firm  and  supremely 
8h)<  wav.  Dr  Onier  Carmichael  did  an 
oiir,^  i.mdinp  iob  in  whatever  tasks  lay 
b  fore  him — of  which  the  desC:^reeation 
of  c  ir  .schools  was  but  one  amonai  hi^- 
eiTort'^  to  provide  the  beit  education  pos- 
sible for  the  rhiUiren  in  hi.'';  charge. 

Now  Dr  Carmichael  is  dead.  But  the 
life  of  the  community  he  helped  to  .shape 
will  continue  to  do  honor  to  his  per- 
severance and  resoKitJoii  of  character,  to 
his  sense  of  duty,  and  to  his  calm  no- 
bility— just  as  his  work  will  go  on  in  the 
finest  of  iivmp  memorial.'?,  the  daily  work 
of  the  hmidreds  of  meii  and  women  who 
owe,  in  part,  their  education  to  him. 


At  this  time,  I  know  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky extend  their  sympaUiy  to  Mrs. 
Carmichael.  and  to  their  three  children. 
I  WLsh  to  pay  my  own  reppects  to  a  man 
whom  I  knew  as  a  conscientious,  thor- 
oughly professional,  and  warmly  h-aman 
educator — a  man  of  spirit  and  purpose. 

Dr.  Carmichael  was  bcrn  on  a  cotton 
farm  at  Holli;;s,  Ala.,  in  1830,  and  fi- 
nanced 1-...S  own  ediicatl'^n  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama,  where  a  couain.  Dr. 
Oliver  C.  Carmichael.  later  sened  a.s 
preaident.  His  degree  in  maUiematic."-, 
h.i.s  ki.,u"..dfe  of  Latin  and  Greek,  his 
txpeiKuce  ab  a  teacher,  his  work  as  a 
superintendent  of  schools  In  Alabnm.a, 
Florida,  and  Viifrinla,  pave  him  broad 
background  for  his  14  years  of  service  as 
superintendent  of  the  Louisv"llle  schools. 

On  the  dny  the  Supreme  C?'.:rt  an- 
nounced lt«  dcc'-.-Jon  In  the  Brown  case 
In  1954,  Omcr  Carmichael  sold: 

It  will  !>•  Kiy  pur{Vj»e  to  In  p.emrr.t  that 
ClcrUi^.r,  \k:th  :.;;  ifT.Jll  I,  h'.irntp  nc  r.T.-  n 
^y  f  •,^bt(>rf  .ce  cr  ^l.nrp  practice  to  dcfer.t  tl'.c 
i  '.irpoFP  of  tlie  Cntirt 

And  while  his  accomplishment  of  quiet 
desegregation  of  the  Louisville  public 
fccliools  may  be  recognized  by  the  Nauon 
as  his  crowmng  achicve.nient,  Keniuck- 
luns  will  also  m"urn  a  fine  educator,  a 
valued  adviser  and  a  good  f  nend — a  man 
of  principje  who  lield  Uie  respect  ol  his 
cay.  his  State,  and  hi.'>  countj^. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  m  Uie  Recokd  at  this 
point  an  eailcrial  regarding  Dr.  Car- 
michael, from  today  6  Louisville  Couiier- 
Journal. 

ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
V  .-.s  oidered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foilc-»>.-s: 

(FYom  the  Loulfvlllp  1  Ky  "»   Ccnjrier- Journal, 
Jan    11.  19601 

Onm  CARMiCHAri,:    A   EJedicated   Okdikjutt 
Mah 

OmPT  Cartnirh  ,el  woald  have  been  the  latt 

■pcTior,  t  u:--:.  •  i.ear  l.'.n.self  described  as 
a^  extraordinary  man  Indef^.  he  trpifi  d 
tlie  cTQ^nary  n^:in  at  his  be&t.  the  decent. 
uuiii,Euntung.  coii&cientK'-as  An^erlcan  who  so 
olien  cc;.:.H;ndfi  the  kki,ptics  by  rising  to 
n-.ect  a  cli.illcr.ge,  rmral  cr  physical,  ■u'lth 
b'^f.vtry  snd  an  unf'wrrTlr.g  Inftinct  for  the 
r:^ht  thlnp  to  do. 

It  wa.-  tbiiF  tb:-it  Mr  Carmichael.  nn*.  11  1964 
a  gwxl  bat  unremarkable  supcrlntcndei.t  cf 
a  pocd  but  unremarfcnble  public  schooi  syf- 
teni.  rose  ic  meev  the  chaiieiige  of  lEtegrijt- 
1:  ^  the  white  ai.d  Negro  echocls  of  Ixuik*.  ille. 
M.ui^t  ol  hu  fellwW  £u;>ej"riten.der.:s.  ir.ai.v  f 
tlifrn  It  Is  tr'.ie.  la'ktrip  the  ccn.":ri:^-.;jnr"s  f 
fi.b.'lc  nnpn^val  and  stipport  thsr  Mr  Cr-.r- 
m*ch»el  kne'w  eoi;!d  be  counted  tipon  here 
retreated  in  confusion  and  postponed  the 
Ir.c-.  .lalile  day  of  reckoning. 

Oroer  Carmichael  met  the  challrnge  simply 
and  directly.  Immediately  the  Cour:  t  de- 
c:s:  ::  %v'i.<:  n.ade  kn:-.vr..  he  aiinour.ced  It 
■RiU  be  n.y  purp  ^e  X'.  un-.pleinr r.t  tl.at  de- 
rision wl',  h  no  effort  t-i  sidestep,  r.  -  eft-  rt 
by  B7:bterfupe  or  aharp  practices  to  defeat 
tne  purpose  of  the  Court." 

For  2  year?  thereafter,  he  talked,  explained, 
llstenfd.  and  prep;-.red.  The  result  ■was  thfct 
Lr'Tr.svllle'B  Integration  of  schocila.  when  U 
came,  wa^:  a  model  for  the  Natlrn  It  ■was 
quiet  dienlfied  withrut  Ufly  Incident.  And 
the  f  ne  man  to  whom  most  credit  accrued 
wf\f-  the  superintendent  of  schoaia. 

Thip  was  not  the  only  accomplishment  of 
Omer  Carmichael's  career  In  Loulsvll'ie  Our 
school  M-st.eni  steat.lv  Imnrored  under  hini.. 
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The  lot  of  the  teacher,  the  education  of  the 
Btudent,  have  advanced  In  the  years  he  spent 
here.  But  the  story  of  school  Integration 
In  Louisville  will  remain  hla  accolade.  Here 
wa3  a  southerner  by  birth  and  upbringing, 
who  realized  at  once  that  the  habits  and 
prejudices  of  a  lifetime  could  not  be  allowed 
to  stand  against  the  law  of  the  land.  A  good 
man  has  left  us,  and  he  is  sincerely  mouruecL 


:! 


PRESERVING  PADRE  ISLAND  AS  A 
NATIONAL  SEASHORE:  A  PLACE 
OP  TRANQUILLITY  AND  NATURAL 
BEAUTY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
an  excellent  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  Sunday  JanuaiT  10,  1960.  serves 
to  remind  us  that  soon  the  Senate  and 
the  House  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
act  on  legislation  designed  to  preserve 
several  national  seashore  and  park  areas. 
and  that  the  time  in  which  to  preserve 
these  areas  is  short — the  need  critical. 

Among  the  projects  under  considera- 
tion is  S.  4,  a  proposal  to  establish  a 
national  seashore  area  on  Padre  Lsland — 
a  m-mile-lonsr  island  with  a  beautiful 
sand  beach  stretchmsr  along  the  coast  of 
Texas  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Last  month  in  considerins?  the  Padre 
Island  Park  proposal,  Texans  from  all 
walks  of  life  were  highly  pleased  to  have 
the  di-stinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Mossl  and  members  of  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  subcommit- 
tee staff,  hold  public  hearint,'s  in  Corpus 
Christi.  They  did  an  unusually  out- 
standing job  of  gathering  the  facts. 
They  inspected  the  island  from  the  a;r 
and  heard  testimony  from  more  than  40 
witnesses. 

Among  those  who  testified  was  the 
Honorable  Conrad  L,  Wirth.  Director  of 
the  National  Park  Service  He  has  since 
informed  me  that  the  hearings  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  most  overwhelmmt^  en- 
dorsements for  a  park  project  he  ever 
has  attended. 

The  editorial  in  yesterday's  New  York 
Times  correctly  points  out  that  "only 
legislative  action  can  assure  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  best  such  areas — like 
Padre  Island — which  still  exist."  The 
editorial  also  states  the  challenge  to  us 
as  a  people.  Are  we  to  be  less  mindful 
of  our  natural  heritage  than  were  those 
of  the  boss-and-corruption-ridden  1870's 
and  1880's.  when  the  park  syst<:>m  was 
started  and  Yellowstone  preserved'' 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  January  10,  1960. 
entitled  "Room  To  Breatlie  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Room  To   Breathe 

When  Yellowstone  was  established  as  the 
first  national  park  In  a  remarkable  burst  of 
prescience  by  the  42d  Congress  In  the  un- 
lltcely  year  1872.  the  American  domain 
seemed  to  be  limitless,  stretching  over  thou- 
sands of  uninhabited  miles  and  unt.;uched 
country.  Yet  in  the  decades  since  then  al- 
most all  of  the  great  wilderness  has  disap- 
peared, the  forests  have  been  cut.  the  rivers 
polluted,  the  mountains  defaced,  the  grasses 
burnt,  the  game  decimated,  the  long,  clean, 
white  miles  of  ocean  beach  contaminate<l 
and  exposed. 


This  has  been  the  sorry  story  of  our  coun- 
try's physical  development — inevitable,  per- 
haps, but  nonetheless  destructive  of  so  much 
of  the  natural  beauty  and  inherent  recrea- 
tional and  spiritual  values  that  bel  ..:ig  to 
the  American  land.  Now  the  forces  of  e.\- 
panslon  .^nd  destruction  are  Increasing  their 
pressures  with  .spectacular  speed  and  In- 
tensity on  the  little  that  remains  of  un- 
touched tranquillity  and  natural  peace  In 
the  open  spaces  of  America. 

Only  legislative  action  cun  as*;M.-e  tlie  pre.s- 
ervatiun  of  the  oest  of  such  ci.re.is  th.it  ^i.'.l 
exist.  Years  -jl  Investig.itlve  and  survey  work 
by  public  and  pr.vate  agencies  have  de- 
termined where  they  are  the  upper  Potomac, 
Cape  C  >ct,  several  places  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
an  isl.and  off  Texa.-.  two  or  three  spots  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  the  Cascade  Mountains  of 
Washington,  the  Great  Basin  of  Nevada,  and 
so  on.  The  National  Park  system  must  be 
expanded  to  Include  such  areas,  and  a  na- 
tljiiil  wilderness  system  must  be  established 
by  law  Uj  Insure  their  permanent  preserva- 
tion The  legislation  Is  prepared  we  are 
C'-iiiftdent  that  public  sentiment  Is  behind 
It. 

The  exploiters  are.  aa  usual,  a  major 
stumbling  blo<k  Will  the  86th  Congress 
of  1960  be  ni'Te  timorous,  more  subject  to 
pr-;.s6  ire.s  of  spt'clal  Interests,  more  reluctant 
to  tike  bold  affirmative  steps  for  the  public 
go^xl  than  that  old  Congress  In  the  corrup- 
tlon-rldden,  exploitative  days  of  1872? 


RAVENSWOOD  VV  VA  .  POSTAI.  FA- 
CIiriY  I.^  DEDICA'IED;  AUTOMA- 
TION AND  POLITICAL  PATRON - 
AOE  DISCL'SPED 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr  President,  It 
was  my  priviletie  on  Saturday.  January 
9.  1960.  to  part.cipate  in  dedication 
ceremonies  for  the  new  U.S.  post  ofBce 
facility  at  Ravenswood.  W  Va..  The 
ga^hering  wa.i  presided  over  by  the  Hon- 
orable John  D  Hoblit^ell,  Jr  .  a  former 
US  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  and 
chairman  of  the  Greater  Ravenswood 
Chamber  of  Commerce  dedication  com- 
mittee Also  present  was  another  former 
U.S.  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the 
Honorable  Chapman  Revercomb  These 
W-.-^t  Virrrinians  ar^,  of  course,  well 
knrwn  to  many  of  my  colleagues 

Walter  J  Purdy.  a  member  of  the 
ch,.mber  of  cc.Tim  rce  dedication  com- 
mitt'-e.  delivered  'he  address  of  welcome 
in  the  stead  of  Mayor  P-arl  O  Milhoan, 
of  Ravei\i.wood,  who  wa.s  unaole  to  at- 
tend. The  proijram  chairman  was  intro- 
duced by  I<aven.swoods  acting  postmas- 
ter. W.  James  Blackburn. 

Kenneth  L.  Habidoux,  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  the  Post  Office  Department's 
Real  E^state  Division,  spoke  as  the  official 
representative  of  the  Department,  and 
told  those  who  attended  the  dedication 
event  that  the  new  Ravenswood  Post 
Office  'IS  one  of  approximately  3.000 
built  by  private  enterprise  and  leased  to 
the  Department,  under  the  unique  com- 
mercial leasing  program  initiated  by  the 
Postmaster  General.  Mr  Summerfield." 
And  he  said  that  12.000  more  of  the  Na- 
tion's 35  COO  post  (jiTices  must  be  replaced 
becaii.-.e  of  obsole.scence  and  deteriora- 
tion, in  order  to  make  this  Nation's -^ 
postal  service  fully  adequate  to  meet  the 
future  postal  requirements  of  its  citi- 
zen.s." 

Mr.  Rabidoux  had  earlier  pointed  out 
that    'last    year    Americans    mailed    ef"^ 
billion  pieces  of  k-tui  mail  and  over  one 


billion  parcels.  Combined,  these  figures 
represent  two-thirds  of  the  world's  mail 
and  represent  an  increase  in  volume  of 
120  percent  in  20  years.'  he  said,  and  re- 
marked that,  in  order  to  keep  ahead  of 
this  continuing  growth,  a  gigantic  over- 
hauling of  postal  facilities  has  been 
initiated.  Then  he  pointed  out  that  in 
"the  massive  overhauling"  are  proviMons 
for  mechanizing  tiie  hctndiing  and  di.-,- 
tribution  of  mail  in  the  so-caiJcd  gate- 
way "  post  offices.  Mr.  Rabidoux  called 
the  "metro-mail"  coordinated  program 
still  another  breakthrough  m  mail 
handling. 

Representative  Ken  Hechler.  of  the 
Fourth  West  Virgima  District,  the  other 
scheduled  speaker  on  the  dedicatun 
program,  declared  that  "political  patron- 
age, political  jobs,  and  political  influence 
ought  to  be  cleaned  out  at  all  levels  of 
government,  and  I'm  going  to  do  my  best 
to  see  that  it  Is  done,  whether  in  the 
post  office  or  the  taking  of  the  census  or 
anywhere  else." 

Stating  that  "the  only  place  where  po- 
litical appointments  .should  be  made  is 
at  the  very  highest  level  of  povernmeiu. 
where  policymaking  positions  should 
be  filled  by  those  who  are  in  accord  with 
the  program  of  the  elected  executive. 
the  diligent  and  capable  Representative 
further  asserted: 

Postmasters  ought  to  be  taken  out  of 
politics.  i>oetal  employe**  should  be  pro- 
moted on  merit,  and  If  I  have  anything  to 
say  about  It  I'm  going  to  put  a  stop  to  the«« 
political  hacks  running  around  with  pierp« 
of  political  litmus  paper  to  stick  in  the 
mouths  of  Oovernment  employees 

I  also  advocate  that  in  West  Virginia  "he 
1960  census  be  taken  by  unemployed  West 
Virginians  instead  of  by  "polltlral  hangtrg- 
on"  At  a  time  when  West  Virginia  has  the 
highest  rate  of  unemployment  In  the  Nntinn 
and  thousands  are  suffering,  it  would  m  ikf  a 
lot  of  sense  to  award  these^en^us  jobs  to 
thoae  In  need.  Instead  of  based  upon  politi- 
cal pull"  dictated  by  a  political  bees  (the 
Republican  State  chairman)  In  Clarksburg, 
W   Va. 

What  large  business  would  survive  today. 
Representative  Hechler  asked,  "If  It.^  presi- 
dent insisted  all  employees  belong  t<^  his  own 
lodge  or  graduated  from  his  own  .srhiKjl  and 
l)elonged  to  his  church?  HonesUy.  ability, 
and  efficiency  are  not  confined  to  one  politi- 
cal party.  America  waa  founded  as  a  land 
of  equal  opportunity  and  If  we  forget  that 
fact  we  may  become  a  second-rate  p^jwer 

The  Ravenswood  High  School  Band, 
under  Director  James  P.  Po;U?r,  pro- 
vided music  for  the  event,  while  Kev- 
erand  Walter  Eiwood.  pastor  of  the 
Ravenswood  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  Rev.  Paul  Bell,  pastor  of  the 
Ravenf^wood  First  Baptist  Church, 
prayed  the  invocation  and  bt'iiediction. 
The  color  guard  for  flag -raising  cere- 
monies was  furnished  by  Ables-Hayburn 
Post  No.  118  of  the  American  legion 

Ravenswood.  situated  along  the  beau- 
tiful Ohio  River — one  of  our  country's 
most  important  inland  navigable 
streams — is  a  progressive  and  rap.dly 
developing  community,  the  principal  in- 
dustry of  which  is  the  large  Kaiser  alu- 
minum facility  nearby  Kaisers 
Ravenswood  Reduction  Woiks  and  Rol- 
litig  Mill  afford  employment  for  more 
t^an  3,009  in  the  production  of  primary 
tluminum  .'^heet,  plate,  circles,  foil  and 
building     products.     This     enterpri^mg 
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or^;ani/ation  has  brotight  growth  and 
slabiiity  tx)  the  economy  of  the  Ravena- 
wood  community,  and  has  been  a  moet 
timely  and  welcomed  addition  lo  Uie 
Vve.si  Virginia  industrial  complex. 

Tlie  Gieattr  Itavenswood  Chamber  of 
C(»mmeice  has  been  ajigres.sive  and  dih- 
fiviii  in  devtioping  the  poieniial  of  its 
area  of  influence  and  represenuaiion 
and  Havei-swood  s  lnu;rest.s  are  likewise 
well  represented  in  the  Stale  legisla- 
ture by  State  St  aator  Paul  R  Moore  of 
that  city,  and  Dtjtvatx?  Wiy.ie  W 
Hughes.  Bolii  SenuUir  Moore  and  Dele- 
gate HuKhes  were  i>ie.sent  for  the  post 
office  detiicatjon  ceremonies 

The  PRi-;SIDING  Ol-FICKR.  I.s  then 
further  mnnimg  b'isiiit'.s;5?  if  liol 
morninp  bu.Mncsb  is  cif_>seo. 


WE  ^TU^T   HAVE  T7TE  R   70 
WEAPONS  SYSrEM 

Mr  ENGLE.  Mr  Iresidti.t  \n.thii. 
recent  weeks,  while  Cont;  i'-.s.s  was  in  the 
adjournment  period,  Lhe  Department  of 
Defense  announced  that  in  response  to 
a  PresiC'-ntial  budretary  direclive.  thn 
development  program  for  the  B-70 
bomber  has  been  "stretched  out"  and 
"cut  back  to  the  point  where  it  no  longer 
repres<  nts  any  aenous  atiemi^t  to  de- 
velop and  produce  this  bomber  a.s  a 
weapons  sysU'm 

I  rise  to  quesuon  the  wisdom  of  this 
decision,  to  5Uii,e*t  in  fact  that  it  is  a 
blunder  which  may  have  the  gravest 
consequences  to  our  national  security, 
and  to  urge  that  the  decision  be  re- 
versed. 

At  the  present  time,  and  throughout 
the  first  half  of  ti:e  litxt  decade,  the  So- 
viet Union  possesses  and  will  possess  a 
commanding  superiority  in  operational 
ICBM's.  the  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles. 

Last  winter,  the  then  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Mr.  McElroy.  admitted  that  if  the 
Soviets  produce  mi.ssiles  at  what  we  be- 
lieve their  capability  to  be,  and  we  pro- 
duce those  we  ik)w  plan  to,  the  Soviets 
will  maintain  a  lead  of  approximately 
three  to  one  throughout  the  early  lS60's. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  know  from  tlie 
accuracies  we  have  achieved  with  our 
present  ICBM.  tlie  Atlas,  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  pinpoint  a  target  many  thou- 
sands of  miles  away  with  almost  incredi- 
ble precision. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
mentioned  that  the  other  day  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  m^essage.  It  is  a  fact 
that  we  have  even  greater  precision  than 
the  President  stated  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message. 

We  have  absolutely  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  tlie  Soviets  are  behmd  us  in 
this  field.  We  must  as.sume  that  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  achieve  a  circular 
error  probability  at  least  as  good  as  tliat 
which  we  can  achieve. 

This  accuracy,  without  revealing  any 
cla.s.'-ifled  materials,  is  such  as  to  con- 
vince me  tliat  the  Soviets  soon  could 
pinpoint  an  attack  on  Vandenberg  and 
the  other  missile  bases  we  have  buUt  and 
are  building  and  completely  obliterat-e 
them  all  In  the  first  strike,  leavint;  u^ 
without  any  retaliatory  strike  force  in 
the  missOe  categorj-  alter  that  fiist  blow. 


What  I  am  saying  is  that  while  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  call- 
ing attention  to  our  accuracy  m  liie 
missile  field,  we  have  to  assume  that  the 
Russians  tiave  the  same  accuracy.  If 
the  Rus.sians  have  the  same  accuracy 
they  can  knock  out  the  Vandenberg 
Base  on  the  hrst  sUike.  and  they  can 
knocJi  out  the  missile  ba.^s  being  built 
n  Wyoming  and  in  other  p.aces.  because 
Uie  Atlas  .slicks  up  like  a  church  on  fire 

Until  y\e  develop  and  have  operalional 
a  iartze  lorce  of  ICBM  s  which  either  are 
mobile,  or  can  be  hidden,  we  will  not 
iia\e  Ihai  mdesti-uctible  missile  retaLa- 
tory  strike  force  whicn  i.^  tiie  ke>s'i.ane 
ol  our  security 

Wi  are  working  on  suci".  missiles  now 
but  they  art  not  yet  perlecied. 

And  until  the  lane  when  we  have  an 
operational  force  of  suilicieiu  MjHti'e- 
man  missiles  in  service  with  a  number 
of  them  operatuig  from  mobile  bases, 
and  until  we  also  have  a  fleet  of  nuclear 
submarines  fitted  wiUi  operauonal  Po- 
laris missiles  at  their  stations,  ■vv  c  must 
depend  uix)n  the  manned  bomber  capa- 
ble of  delivering  nuclear  bombs  to  po- 
tential enemy  targets  as  a  major  part 
of  our  deterrent  force.  In  fact,  many 
authorities  believe  we  will  always  need 
to  mamtam  manned  aircraft  as  part  ol 
our  total  deteiTent  force. 

Currently  we  depend  wi  the  B-47  and 
the  B-52.  and  we  may  count  on  men 
capabilities  being  improved  m  liir  years 
ahead  by  such  advancf  s  as  a.r-to-sur- 
face  missiles  and  improved  electronic 
countermeasures.  We  are  building  a 
liandful  of  B-S8s. 

But  we  also  know  tliat  a  large  jwrtion 
of  Soviet  scientific  and  inililajy  elfort  i.-; 
devoted  to  defense  against  the  manned 
bomber.  We  have  every  reasf)n  to  sus- 
pect that  such  are  and  will  be  the  im- 
provements in  their  defenses  that  year- 
by-year  effective  penetration  by  tbe^e 
aircraft  will  become  more  and  more  dif- 
ficult, until  at  some  point  they  will  cease 
altogether  to  be  an  eflective  deterrent 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  our  pres- 
ent bombers  are  becoming  less  and  le.ss 
useful  because  of  the  greater  perfection 
in  the  Soviet  defenses. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  the  manned 
bomber  as  part  of  cur  dcierreni  force,  we 
must  have  a  long  range  supersonic 
bomber  with  cruise  and  target  si>erd-  of 
at  least  mach  2.5  and  a  range  of  more 
than  7.000  miles.  We  must  have  Uie 
B-70. 

The  B-70  will  have  a  cruise  and  target 
speed  of  mach  3.  triple  that  of  Uie  IV52 
cutting  target  time  from  conLinenta: 
US.  bases  from  8  to  12  hours  t<j  2  to  3 
hours,  at  an  altitude  of  80.000  feet,  com- 
pared to  only  50,000  for  Uie  B-52.  A 
B-70.  or  a  squadron  of  B-70s  in  the  air 
over  the  Nortli  Pole  cx)uld  deliver  pay- 
loads  to  Soviet  target5.  such  a^  Movscow. 
in  20  minutes.  The  B-70.  accordm^j  u-> 
the  most  reliable  inf  ormauon  winch  I  can 
gather,  would  be  at  least  four  um-'S  as 
effective  in  peneti-atinp  defenses  a.s  the 
B-52.  can  be  operau^d  from  ex^stin^ 
B-52  bases  with  an  equal  reaction  time, 
and  can  be  employed  on  airborr^e  alert. 
The  B-70  will  make  obsolete  Soviet  de- 
fen.'-c^  desijirned  tn  counter  present  $)b- 
soiiic  ail-craft.     The  vei-y  knowledge  Uiat 


we  are  seriously  derelopinp  such  a 
weapons  system  will  enormously  compli- 
cate the  Soviet  defense  problem.  It  will 
complicate  it  in  at  least  tt^o  wayr — by 
forcing  diversion  of  scientific  manpower 
to  a  new  and  presently  unnecessary  task, 
and  by  forcing  an  expenditure  of  rubles 
to  d'fend  apiiinsi  tlie  B-70  far  larger 
than  the  amount  it  will  cost  us  to  develop 
and  build  :' . 

-Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  tlie  .'ren.uor  y.elc" 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  Dv.es 
the  Senator  from  California  yield:- 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  am  dehchted  to  yield 
to  my  aistmguished  friend  from  Mis- 
souri, who  has  a  verj-  broad  fund  ol  mior- 
m.'^tjon  en  th's  sufciect 

Mr.  SYMLNGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia for  his  remarks  with  respect  to  the 
B~70  airplane.  I  had  hcpcd  to  stay  ar.d 
listen  to  all  of  the  Senator's  address,  but 
unfortunately  have  an  encagcnent  up- 
town. However,  I  did  want  to  listen  Uj  as 
n\\ch  cf  ins  disccurse  today  si.^  possible. 

It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  if  thi.-  B  '0 
pro.- ram  goes  tlnrough  as  now  planned  by 
the  administration,  m  efTi-ct  the  pl.inc 
is  being  written  cff^ 

Mr.  ENGLE  I  shou'd  Pay  that  the 
B-70  is  bemp  scrubbed  '  as  a  weapons 
system.  I  shall  fxtint  cut  later  in  my 
rerr.arks  t).at  it  is  intended  to  build  a 
prt'.tvfx"  but  that  that  pro.iect  will  be 
stretched  out  What  I  am  saying  is  that 
we  need  the  B-70  now  becau.«e  we  shall 
need  it  dunng  the  period  of  lime  when 
we  .«;hall  not  have  an  indestructible  re- 
taliatory missile  capability. 

The  Pre«ncipnt  said  the  other  day  }n 
his  st«te  of  the  E^nion  mesr^acc  that  we 
can  h't  with'n  a  2-mi}e  circle  We  cnn 
do  a  little  better  than  that  Sc  can  the 
Ru-ssian.*: — nov.-  or  soon.  That  would 
knr>ck  Vand^^nbeie  Air  Force  Base  flatter 
than  a  fiittf-r  Anvone  who  knov..«!  any- 
thing about  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  must  be  aware  that  after  the 
first  strike  we  would  have  nothing  left 
m  missiles 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  is  true  there- 
fore, is  It  n^t  that  t-odny  the  US.  Air 
Force  does  not  have  under  research  or 
derelopment  a  5inple  aii-plane? 

Mr.  ENGI.E.     I  think  Uiat  Is  correct. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  never  thought  I 
would  see  the  day  when  that  statement 
would  be  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

I  coi:igratulate  the  Ser^ator  upon  his 
address  and  hope  our  colleagues  will 
carefully  read  the  able  expasit-ion  he  is 
giving  t^^dav  cf  tliis  scr.oas  problem. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  Uiank  my  distin- 
guislied  colleague  from  Missouri. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri tliat  I  wholly  concur  in  the  state- 
ment wlucli  he  made  an  a  television  pro- 
gram last  nigh.t.  with  respect  to  the 
reorganization  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  SY^nNGTON.  I  am  very  grate- 
ful to  my  friend  for  saying  that. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Ser.ator  yield? 

Mr  ENGLE.  1  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  friend  and  colleague  from  Ten- 
uesc.ee. 
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Mr.  GORE.  The  answer  which  the 
Junior  Senator  from  California  has  just 
given  to  the  junior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri must  be  measured,  it  seems  to  me. 
beside  the  fact  that,  as  I  understand, 
not  one  plane  was  flown  in  World  War 
II  which  was  not  already  on  the  draw- 
ing boards  when  World  War  II  broke 
out.  I  ask  the  former  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  if  that  is  not  true,  if  the 
Senator  from  California  will  yield  for 
th^.t  purpose. 

Mr.  Ea^GLE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  To  my  knowledge, 
the  statement  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  timelag,  then,  be- 
tween the  actual  effectiveness  of  a  plane 
and  its  completion  on  the  drawing 
board  raises  a  very  serious  question  for 
the  early  1960's.  so  far  as  modem,  effi- 
cient, comparable  air  power  is  con- 
cerned.   Is  that  true? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  There  can  be  no 
question  about  it. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Tennessee  that 
if  we  went  to  work  on  the  B-70  we 
could  have  it  in  inventory  and  in  oper- 
ation by  1964.  That  is  about  when  we 
shall  need  it. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  today  we 
do  not  have  a  bomber  which  can  be  sure 
of  penetrating  the  Soviet  defenses.  The 
capability  of  the  B-52  and  the  otlier 
bombers  to  get  through  is  limited.  So 
the  President  of  the  United  States  says 
to  us.  '"We  can  drop  an  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  into  your  hip  pocket." 
We  certainly  can;  and  so  can  the 
Soviets.  The  Atlas,  sitting  like  church 
steeples  on  Vandenberg  Base  and  in  Wy- 
oming, or  wherever  else  they  may  be. 
would  be  knocked  as  flat  as  the  country 
around  them:  and  we  would  not  have  a 
thing  to  strike  back  with  that  we  can 
depend  up<»i  to  get  through.  We  are 
scrapping  the  B-70. 

I  referred  to  some  of  the  assets  of  the 
B-70.  I  said  it  would  complicate  the 
problems  of  the  Soviets  in  two  particu- 
lars. It  would  require  them  to  divert 
some  of  their  scientific  manpower  into 
that  field.  It  would  require  them  to 
divert  money  to  p>erfect  their  defenses 
against  the  B-70.  which  would  make 
obsolete  their  present  defenses  against 
the  present  type  of  manned  bomber. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  understood  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  to  say  that  at  the 
present  time  we  do  not  have  an  American 
bomber  that  can  penetrate  the  Russian 
defen-ses. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  No.  What  I  said  was 
that  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  dif- 
ficult for  our  bombers  to  get  through. 
that  they  are  becoming  less  and  less  use- 
ful. Within  a  very  short  time  the  com- 
petence of  present  bombers  to  reach  their 
targets  wil  be  under  very  grave  question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  I  raised  the 
question,  for  two  reasons.  I  think  the 
statement  I  made  Is  the  statement  of  a 
correct  Impression  which  I  believe  the 
Senator's  language  iciL   m   the  P^ecord. 
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I  am  glad  to  raise  the  question  for  that 
reason. 

I  raise  a  second  question.  Do  we  know 
whether  or  not  Russia  at  the  present 
time  has  bombers  which  can  penetrate 
our  defenses? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  think  we  do;  and  I 
think  we  know  that  .some  of  them  could 
get  through.  But  I  will  ."^ay  also  that 
some  of  us  believe  that  the  Russians  have 
spent  more  time  and  money  on  air  de- 
fense than  we  have.  There  is  no  defen.se 
now  again.st  an  ICBM.  No  one  has  de- 
signed a  defense  against  the  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missile.  There  is  no  way 
to  stop  It. 

Mr.  MOR-E.  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  Sf-nator  from  Cah- 
forn:a  for  this  speech,  becaus':-  I  think 
we  find  ourselves  in  a  somewhat  para- 
doxical situation,  in  which  wp  as  Pfii- 
ators,  owe  a  duty  to  educate  the  .A.men- 
can  public 

We  all  know  that  the  ultimate  i;oal  is 
the  goal  of  disarmament.  But  the  para- 
dox, I  think.  IS  that  in  order  to  a.ssure 
our  best  chances  for  disarmament,  we 
shall  have  to  put  ourselves  in  such  a 
posiMon  that  Ru.ssia  will  recognize  that 
she  has  everything  to  lose  and  nothing 
to  gam  by  a  continuation  of  thp  mad 
armament  race.  I  have  taken  that  posi- 
tion for  .several  vears  in  the  Senate  Not 
so  many  year.s  ago  the  Ponator  from  Mis- 
souri and  I  wt're  2  of  11  Senators  who 
voted  for  defense  expenditures  which  we 
insisted  were  necessary.  Subsequent 
events  proved  us  to  be  right. 

So  I  think  the  American  people  ne-^d 
to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  wp  have  the 
responsibility  for  placing  our  air  defenses 
in  such  a  situation  that  they  will  be  con- 
ducive to  a  real  foolproof,  inspection- 
proof,  complete  disarmament,  a  proeram 
which  in  my  judgment  is  the  only  hope 
for  peace 

The  paradox  in  this  situation  Is  that 
if  we  continue  the  kind  of  armament 
race  in  which  we  are  now  en^a^ed  in 
we  shall  end  up  in  a  nuclear  war 

The  text  Ls.  Where  Is  the  stopping 
point?  I  happen  to  think  that  we  can- 
not reach  the  stopping  point  until  we  can 
first  demon.strate  that  we  have  missiles 
that  can  penetrate  the  Russian  de- 
fenses, and  until  Russia  understands — as 
I  believe  we  had  better  under.-tand,  too — 
that  if  two  great  powers  continue  in  this 
mad  nuclear  arm.ament  race,  we  may 
lead  mankind  to  disaster. 

Mr  ENGLE  I  asree  with  the  .senior 
Senator  from  Oregon.  A  further  para- 
dox is  the  citation  of  the  accuracy  we 
have  with  our  ml.--si'es,  by  the  President 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  m^.ssaep.  as  an 
evidence  of  our  strength,  when  actually, 
if  we  turn  the  ca.'^e  around,  and  realize 
that  the  .Soviets  must  have  the  same  kind 
of  accuracy,  what  it  boils  down  to  is  that 
until  we  can  harden  the  ba.ses  for  the 
Atlas — and  that  will  be  attempted — or 
until  we  can  get  the  Mmuteman.  which 
can  be  put  on  a  railroad  tram  and 
shuttled  around,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
way  to  catch  It,  the  Rus.sians  have  the 
capability  of  knocking  out  our  miss  le 
bases.  We  have  wondered  why  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  keep  secret  the  location 
of  the  missile  bases.  In  a  country  like 
ours  it  is  not  possible,  because  too  many 


people  are  working  on  them  Every- 
one kncws  where  the  Vandenbertt  B.ise 
is  Kvervnnp  knows  vvherr  pxcavntion  i.s 
in  progrpss  for  the  ba.'^es  m  Wyoming. 
All  the  Russians  would  have  to  do  would 
be  to  zero  onp  or  two  of  their  continental 
ballistic  m!.ssile->  on  .several  of  our  ba.ses, 
and  the  retaliati^ry  force  of  America  so 
far  a,s  the  ICBM  is  concerned,  would  be 
wiped  out.  Ihat  is  whv  I  am  saying, 
with  respect  to  the  B-70  that  with  the 
decreasing  capability  of  the  present 
b^'imbers.  it  is  necessary  to  the  defpnse 
of  .America  to  have  a  supersonic  bomber 
It  Is  true  that  an  ICBM  even  thouah 
it  cannot  be  recalled,  may  be  destroyed 
in  flitrht.  provided  that  the  gear  to  ac- 
compli.^h  this  dors  not  malfunction,  but 
at  lea.st  the  missile  and  it^  warhead  are 
gone  forever.  A  series  of  planned  false 
alarms  preceding  a  real  attack  could 
conceivably  find  us  without  mi.ssiles  be- 
cause, substantially  they  had  been  ex- 
pended in  vain 

The  B  7".  unlikp  an  ICBM.  Is  recall- 
able. Its  mi.s.sion  can  be  aborted  This 
characteristic  permits  us  to  launch  liiC 
B-70  on  le.'^s  than  conclusive  Informa- 
tim.  but  still  withhold  the  ultimate  de- 
ci.'-ion  pendiri't  the  receipt  and  evalua- 
tion of  additional  information.  The 
presence  of  B-70's  at  80  000  feet  on  air- 
borne alprt  over  the  Arctic,  only  mir.utes 
away  from  enemy  targets  at  mach  3 
spe*d,  W'juld  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
evaluate  more  carefully  actions  taken  by 
the  Soviets,  whllp  still  remaining  poi-^ed 
to  strike  an  almost  instantaneous  retali- 
atory blow  in  the  event  of  attack. 

Moreover,  the  B-70.  as  a  manned  air- 
craft, is  a  recoverable  weapon,  which 
a  mi.ssile  is  not.  and  can  be  used  over 
and  over  again  in  subspquent  strikes 
a'alnst  residual  targets.  F\irthermore.  a 
manned  aircraft  has  the  power  to  dis- 
criminate between  taru'ets.  to  seek  alter- 
nate targets  in  the  event  primary  targets 
have  already  been  destroyed:  and  can  be 
emtiloypd  m  thf  role  of  reconnaissance  to 
as.<?pss  the  effect ivenes.*  of  initial  strikes 
and  provide  the  es.'-cntial  data  for  plan- 
ning subsequent  operations. 

Even  this  is  not  the  full  story  of  why 
we  need  the  B-70 

The  B-70  could  also  be  employed  In 
low-lcve!  attacks  at  nearly  mach  1  .  it 
could  be  used  as  a  satellite  tnterceptcr; 
it  could  be  used  as  a  recoverable  booster 
for  launLhiUfe:  hit;h  payload  space  ve- 
hicles. 

The  B-70  could  be  a  first-rate  mili- 
tary traii-^port.  capable  of  delivering  ma- 
terial to  any  point  on  earth  in  only  a 
few  hours. 

The  B-70  could  be  the  prototype,  and 
the  experimental  design  which  will  pave 
the  way  for  the  2.000-milc-an-hour  com- 
m^r-rcial  transport. 

If  the  United  Nations  ever  acquires  a 
world  police  force,  the  force  to  put  out 
the  brush  fire  wars  before  they  become 
major  conflagrations,  the  B-70  would  be 
the  ideal  global  police  cruiser. 

Now  where  do  we  stand  at  this  mo- 
ment with  regard  to  the  development  and 
production  of  this  remarkable  aircraft? 
The  brief  announcement  made  by  the 
Air  Force  on  November  30,  while  Con- 
gress was  in  adjournment,  spoke  of  the 
B-70    program   "being    reoriented    to   a 
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prototype  aircraft  program '  and  that 
this  so-called  reorientation  involved  "de- 
terment of  major  subsystem  develop- 
m>'nt.  ' 

What  this  means  in  plain  English  Is 
that  the  program  to  d»  velop  the  B-70  as 
a  weapons  sy.stem  has  been  gutted. 

When  I  talk  about  a  weapons  system, 
I  refer  to  the  composite,  that  Is.  the  air- 
frame— the  bird  it.-^elf — plus  the  neces- 
sary electronic  equipment  for  bombing, 
navigation,  and  any  other  activities. 

Wl\;it  IS  now  proposed  is  that  we  build 
exactly  two  "bare  bone"  vehicles,  and 
absolutely  no  matchpd  subsystems  in- 
volving radar,  navigation  and  bombing, 
air  data,  electronic  countermeasures, 
mission  and  traffic  control,  and  p>ower 
pods. 

In  other  words,  we  propose  to  build 
two  airplanes  and  then  fit  them  out  with 
gear  designed  for  planes  of  only  one- 
tiurd  their  .speed,  which  will  cut  the 
B-70's  capability  practically  to  the  point 
where  we  might  as  well  not  have  it  at  all. 

In  my  opinion,  this  decision  is  one 
more  example  of  how  tins  administration 
is  willing  to  gamble  our  very  national 
survival  in  an  attempt  to  balance  its 
budget.  In  the  fiscal  year  1961.  this  de- 
cision will  save  about  one-fiftieth  of  1 
percent  of  our  defense  spending.  In  re- 
turn for  this  relative  pittance,  we  are 
trading  away  at  least  one.  perhaps  sev- 
eral, year's  development  time  on  a  weap- 
ons system  which  might  well  be  the 
critical  factor  in  our  deterrent  force, 
years  of  precious  time  which  all  the 
money  in  the  world  cannot  buy  back  for 
us  once  they  are  gone. 

No  one  hopes  more  fervently  than  I 
that  the  day  will  never  come  when  it 
will  be  necessary  to  use  a  nuclear  war- 
head, whether  via  missile  or  manned 
bomber. 

But  we  do  not  advance  the  cause  of 
world  peace,  nor  the  cau.se  of  success- 
fully negotiating  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  steps  toward  that  peace  by  refusing 
the  advantages  which  our  technology 
offers  us. 

Mr  President.  I  say  this  decision  \  ir- 
tually  to  ehrninale  the  B-70  a.«  a  weaix)ns 
systpm  is  ab.solutely  wrong  I  call  upon 
the  Concvi'ss  to  make  it  clear  to  the  ad- 
ministration tliat  full-scale  dexelopment 
of  the  B-70  and  all  its  essential  sub.»;ys- 
tems  be  continued  full  speed,  properly 
funded,  even  if  this  involves  some  re- 
orientation of  priorities  by  this  admin- 
istration 

Mr  CHURCH  Mr.  President,  will 
thp  Senator  yield '' 

Mr  ENGLE  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  California  for  the  fine  comments 
he  has  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
this  afternoon. 

Ironically.  I  am  about  to  make  an  ad- 
dress pertaining  to  the  subject  of  dis- 
armament, which  I  believe  is  the  most 
important  problem  that  faces  the  world 
today. 

I  could  not  concur  more  heartily  with 
the  Senator  from  California  when  he 
points  out.  as  he  has  so  ably  done  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  today  that,  .so 
long  as  ptace  rests  on  a  balance  of  de- 


ten-ents,  we  must  maintain  an  adequate 
retaliiitory  force.  I  believe  that  the 
case  he  has  made  for  the  B-70  bomber 
is  one  that  makes  it  incumbent  upon 
the  administration  to  come  forward  to 
justify,  if  It  can.  the  decision  it  lias 
made  to  scrap  this  weapon. 

I  should  like  to  say  also  that,  m  ad- 
dition to  the  serious  situation  which 
may  confront  this  country  in  the  next 
2  or  3  years,  the  Senator  from  California 
has  made  a  case  for  the  B-70  bomber  as 
a  supplementarv'  weapon  wliich  coulo  be 
useful  in  the  United  States  even  after  the 
missile  gap  has  been  closed. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  That  is  correct:  because 
there  is  still  need  for  reconnaissance;  it 
is  still  necessary  to  go  forth  to  see  what 
the  situation  is.  We  will  ha\e  to  have 
airplanes  with  which  to  do  it.  The  B-70 
could  do  it. 

The  F-108  was  scrapped  I  regretted 
that  action  very  mucin  It  too  could 
have  been  used  for  reconnaissance  as 
well  as  a  fighter.  The  B-70  certainly 
can  be  used  for  reconnais.sance.  And 
the  B-70  would  still  be  a  veiy  useful 
airplane,  with  which  America  could 
maintain  its  lead  in  the  field  of  avia- 
tion. We  initiated  that  field,  not  the 
Russians.  I  certainly  hope  that  we  will 
not  see  the  Soviets  produce  the  finst 
supersonic  commercial  airplane.  One 
of  these  days  there  will  be  commercial 
airplanes  which  will  fly  at  2.000  miles  an 
hour.  We  are  likely  to  have  subsonic 
commercial  airplanes  when  that  time 
comes,  if  we  are  not  careful.  Therefore, 
the  building  of  the  B-70  is  necc.s.sary  and 
beneficial  to  America  beyond  the  point 
in  time  that  I  have  made,  ni  the  decade 
of  the  1960s. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  should  like  to  .»dd 
one  other  comment,  which  seems  to  me 
to  be  very  important  It  is  this:  One 
of  the  greatest  dangers,  it  seems  to  me. 
confronting  the  world  is  the  possibility 
of  an  atomic  war  being  started  by  acci- 
dent. The  Senator  from  California  in 
his  addre.ss  hat  alluded  to  this  possibility. 

It  <%eems  to  me  that  the  B-70  airplane 
might  contribute  to  a  lessening  of  this 
possibility  if  it  were  available  in  numbers 
to  be  used  as  the  first  arm  of  American 
retaliation.  As  the  Senator  has  .so  well 
pointed  out.  such  an  airplane  could  be 
recalled  from  its  mission,  whereas  mis- 
siles could  not  be  recalled.  Thus  a  mis- 
calculation, which  led  to  the  use  of  mis- 
siles, in  the  absence  of  an  alternative, 
could  very  well  cause  an  atomic  war  by 
accident,  which  would  be  the  ultimate 
folly. 

So  I  commend,  again,  tl.e  fine  state- 
ment which  the  Senator  from  California 
has  made.  I  think  it  has  contributed 
much  to  our  understanding  of  this  very 
sensitive,  important  problem. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  appreciate  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  I  would  say. 
in  concluduig.  that  the  problem  of 
whether  we  ought  to  build  a  B-70  weap- 
ons system  is  a  question  of  priority  in- 
side the  Defen.se  budget.  What  I  am 
asserting  today  is  that  that  weapons 
system  does  have  the  priority  which  war- 
rants its  building,  becau.se  for  a  while 
we  will  have  nothing  el.se  to  initiate  a  re- 
taliatory strike  if  war  starts. 

Mr.  Piesident,  1  yield  the  floor. 


JUVENILE    DELINQUENCY    CONTROL 
PROBLE.MS 

The  FPESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr  B.inT- 
LETT  in  the  chair  > .  T  he  hour  of  2  oci  ck 
having  arrived  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Sonate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  694'  to  provide  Federal 
assistance  for  projects  which  will  dem- 
onstrate or  develop  techniques  and  prac- 
tices leading  to  a  solution  of  the  Nati'-n"s 
juvenile  delinquency  control  problems. 


NE^T-  PROPOSAL  TO  PREVENT  A 
DEADLOCK  IN  1  HE  GENEVA  NEGO- 
TIATIONS 

Mr.  CHURCH  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yieid? 

Mr.  CHURCH      I  yield, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  With  the  Senator's 
permission.  I  should  like  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  auorum. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
p>cse. 

Mr.  MANSFIEXD  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  PreMdent  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection   it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row in  Geneva.  Switi'erland.  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  re- 
sume their  negotiations  for  a  treaty  cov- 
ering the  controlled  cessation  of  nuclear 
%\eapons  tests.  These  negotiations  have 
been  going  on  with  brief  recesses  for 
some  14  months  A  treaty  has  not  been 
signed,  but  significant  advances  toward 
a  treaty  have  been  achieved. 

My  purpose  m  speaking  today  is  to 
a.s.sess  the  possibilities  for  a  test  ban 
agreement  I  also  wish  to  inform  the 
Senate  of  a  proposal  I  have  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  regarding  a  possible 
way  to  prevent  a  deadlock  in  the  nego- 
tiations. 

V»'e  must  recall,  before  discussing  the 
details  of  the  nuclear  test  ban  negotia- 
tions, what  is  their  purpose.  Why  have 
we  been  laboring  so  long  and  so  patiently 
for  an  agreement? 

First  and  foremost.  I  believe  it  is 
because  of  the  desire  of  the  United  Stales 
to  make  concrete  progress  toward  the 
goal  of  controlling  and  reducing  tiie 
world  s  armaments.  We  know  that  an- 
otlier  world  war  would  be  fought  with 
weapons  of  hideous  destructiveness.  The 
possibility  is  extremely  slim  that  any  na- 
tion could  survive  a  nuclear  war  without 
large  portions  of  its  population  dead, 
maimed,  or  otherwrse  afflicted  with  the 
.scourge  resulting  from  high  doses  of 
radioactivity. 

Knowing  what  another  war  would  be 
like,  the  major  nations  of  the  world, 
nevertheless,  continue  to  invest  some- 
thing over  a  hundred  billion  dollars  each 
year  m  producing,  developing,  designing, 
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and  testing  weapons  of  war.  They  con- 
tinue to  produce  these  weapons  because 
the  world  is  divided  into  rival  blocs  sepa- 
rated by  distrust,  suspicion,  and  fear. 
No  nation  wishes  to  reduce  its  arms  un- 
less it  is  convinced  that  its  rivals  are  also 
reducing  theirs.  The  test  ban  negotia- 
tions, therefore,  represent  eui  effort  to 
make  a  significant  start  toward  the 
eventual  but  cherished  goal  that  man 


It  is  gratifying  that  the  Soviets  have 
come  a  long  way  since  that  time  toward 
removing  the  first  two  of  these  road- 
blocks. On  a  number  of  items,  they  have 
receded  from  their  demands  for  a  veto; 
on  others,  they  have  made  contingent 
offers  to  withdraw  the  veto  demand. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield '' 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      'Mr 


may   Uve   in    peace,   relieved    from    the     Bartlktt  in  the  chair  •      Does  the  Sen 


burden  of  expending  vast  sums  and  de- 
voting enormous  energies  upon  massive 
and  unproductive  armaments. 

Another  vitally  important  reason  exists 
why  negotiations  continue  for  an  agree- 
ment to  end  tests  of  nuclear  weapons. 
This  is  apart  from  the  need  to  progress 
toward  effective  arms  control  mea.sures 


ator   from   Idaho  yield   to   the   Senator 
from  Tenne.ssep? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
Mr.  GORE.  I  wa.s  not  aware  that  the 
Soviets  had  come  a  long  way  in  that 
respect.  It  seems  to  me  that  their  sug- 
gestions have  more  form  than  substance 
Would  the  able  Senator  from  Idaho 
mind  spelling  out  just  how  the  Ru-ssians 


As   all    of   us   are   well    aware,    nuclear 
weapons  tests  produce  radioactive  fall-     have  come  a  long  way? 
out  which  can  result  in  a  serious  health         Mr   CHURCH.     Yes:  I  shall^be  happy 
hazard.    We  know,  at  the  veiT  least,  that 
past  tests  have  already  inflicted  genetic 
damage    upon    a    part    of     the    liv:n'.? 
Morally  we  have  no  ri'^ht   to  bequeath 
disfigurement  upon  future  ,'enerations.  if 
this  can  be  avoided.    Moreover,  the  haz- 
ard from  fallout  will  urow  as  newcomers. 
like  France,  add  their  part  to  the  spread 
of  nuclear  tests. 

The  Geneva  test  ban  nPKOt;atinns.  :n 
short,  have  a  dual  lunction  If  success- 
ful, they  start  the  world  a  first  step 
along  the  road  toward  reducmtj  the  bur- 
dens and  the  dangers  of  heavy  arma- 
ments, while  at  the  same  time  they  free 
the  world  from  the  health  haz.ird  posed 
by  further  contamma:.on  from  radio- 
active fallout. 

STATL'S  or  TUT,  CZSZW  T.^LKS 

The  extent  of  prosress  in  the  G*-nfva 
test  ban  negotiations  may  be  mea.-ured 
by   looking    at    what    has    been    accom- 


to  mdicate  to  what  extent  the  earlier 
roadblocks  have  been  eliminated  or  re- 
duced durmg  the  months  between  the 
time  when  I  last  spoke  on  this  subject 
and  the  pres»n:  timp 

A  year  a?o  the  Russians  were  demand- 
ing the  right  of  a  ve'.o  on  a  broad  spec- 
trum, m  regard  to  different  matters 
For  example,  the  Ru.ssians  demanded  the 
right  of  veto  on  any  revision  of  the 
treaty  or  its  annexes  or  the  adoption  of 
amendments  thereto,  if  the  Senator 
from  Tenne.ssee  will  permit  me  to  do  so, 
I  should  like  to  go  down  through  the 
whole  list  and  compare  the  Russians' 
position  thfii  with  their  apparent  posi- 
tion now. 

As  to  the  first  item — namely,  revision 
of  the  treaty  or  its  annexes  or  the  adop- 
tion of  amendments  thereto — the  Rus- 
sians have  now  indicated  their  willing- 
ness to  rescind  their  demand  for  a  veto 
Accordingly,  the  proposed  International 


plished  and  what  remains  undone  What  control  Commission  could  recommend 
are  the  points  of  agreement  and  what  treaty  revisions  or  amendments,  not  sub- 
are  the  points  of  difference?  ject  to  any  veto,  although  any  actual 
The  three  nuclear  powers  have  agreed  revision  of  the  treaty  or  amendment  to 
to  18  parts  of  a  treaty.  Many  of  thf^se  ^he  treatv  could  not  be  placed  into  effect 
are  purely  procedural.  Others,  however.  v,-ith(mt  the  fu'.l  concurrence  of  the  three 
represent  solid  substantive  accomplish-  contracting  powers  This  is  not  a  matter 
ments  toward  the  drafting:  of  a  successful  of  major  im.portance.  but  it  is  one  place 


and  adequate  treaty. 

But  we  must  frankly  admit  that  the 
issues  that  remain  constitute  the  tough- 
est obstacles  to  the  completion  of  a  treaty. 
These  issues  are  primarily  political,  al- 
though some  important  ones  are  tech- 
nical. 

Last  February,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  I  listed  the  three  main 
roadblocks  the  Soviets  were  then  plac- 
ing in  the  path  of  a  treaty: 

First.  They  were  demanding  a  veto 
power  over  the  operations  of  the  pro- 
posed international  control  commission. 

Second.  They  were  insisting  that  the 
requisite  control  posts  be  self -operated : 
that  is.  dominated  by  nationals  of  the 
countries  within  which  the  posts  are  lo- 
cated. 

Third.  They  were  calling  for  com- 
plicated procedures  that  would  easily 
frustrate  prompt  action  by  the  commis- 
sion in  dispatching  inspection  teams  to 
make  necessary  on-the-spot  investiga- 
tions of  subterranean  disturbances  sus- 
pected of  being  nuclear  in  nature,  or  of 
preventing  these  essential  at-site  inves- 
tigations from  occurring  at  all. 


where  a  previous  demand  for  a  veto  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviets  has  been  re- 
sounded 

Second,  a  year  ago  the  Russians  de- 
manded the  right  of  veto  against  any 
acciLsat:on  which  might  be  made  bv  the 
Com.Tii.ssion  against  any  nation,  f^r  a 
violation  of  the  treaty.  Now  the  Rus- 
sians have  removed  their  dem.and  for 
such  a  veto;  and  I  take  it  that  their 
new  position  is  that  such  accusations 
can  be  made  whenever  it  is  felt  they  are 
warranted,  and  that  they  can  be  made 
wit!;out  being  subject  to  veto  on  the 
part  of  any  of  the  si'.matory  powers 

Moreover,  it  has  been  established  by 
the  ne?otiations  that  any  signatory  to 
the  agreement  has  the  ri.;ht  to  withdraw 
unilaterally  from  the  agreement  upon 
the  detection  of  any  violation.  That  is 
one  of  the  grounds  for  rescinding  the 
agreement, 

M.-.  GORE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Sonr.tor  from  Idaho  yield  further  to  me? 

Mr.  CHURCH      I  am  glad  t^  yield. 

Mr.  GORE  That  would  then  vitiate 
the  agreement.  So  in  one  respect  I  .say 
that,  as  I  have  followed  the  dev  '.  ipT.ent 


of  the  negotiations,  I  find  some  difficulty 
in  measuring  the  .so-called  concessions 
which  the  Ru.ssians  advertise  they  are 
going  to  make  with  what  they  have 
actually  said  and  the  positions  they  have 
actually  taken 

I  will  not  innxise  further  upon  the 
Senator  I  know  iie  is  making  an  im- 
portaJit  sp«^ch  to  winch  I  am  li.'-tenlng 
with  Kreat  mterest.  but  I  did  want  to 
indicate  that,  as  I  have  followed  these 
negotiations  carefully,  I  have  noticed  the 
pattern  of  a  press  statement  by  Mr 
T.sarapkin.  the  chief  Soviet  d'-legate. 
suKKestinK  great  conce.ssions.  But  when 
one  read.s  the  tine  pruit  of  the  actual 
position  taken  in  the  negotiations,  it  is 
a  little  difficult  to  find  the  two  meaning 
the  .same  think' 

Mr  CHURCH  Mr  President  I  should 
like  to  eo  on  with  the  fine  print,  be- 
cau.se  I  think  it  is  im.imrtant  to  read  now 
into  the  Reoord,  inasmuch  as  the  ques- 
tion has  been  raised,  the  ext^'nt  to  which 
the  po-sition  of  the  necotiating  parties 
seems  to  have  chan^jed  on  the  mr.tter  of 
a   veto   during   the  past  year 

To  continue,  a  year  ago  the  Russian.'^ 
were  demanding  the  right  of  veto  over 
the  appointment  of  the  administrator 
I  will  .say  with  respect  to  thLs  matter 
that  their  position  has  not  chamzed, 
though  ours  has  In  the  interim,  we  have 
indicated  that  we  feel  that  the  matter  of 
the  appointment  of  the  administrator  is 
one  upon  which  all  three  of  the  nego- 
tiating powers  ought  to  agree,  and  that 
the  administrator  should  be  .selected 
unanimously,  provided  the  incumbent 
administrator  remains  until  a  new  ad- 
ministrator has  been  selected. 

A  year  ago  the  Soviets  were  demanding 
a  veto  with  respect  to  the  adoption  of  a 
decision  to  dispatch  Inspection  groups 
fo;-  onsite  investigation  of  any  event 
suspected  of  being  a  nuclear  explosion. 
This  went  to  the  heart  of  the  reliability 
of  the  inspection  control  system  At  the 
time  of  my  speech  to  the  Senate  last 
year,  this  was  the  main  rea.son  why  It 
appeared  that  the  negotiations  were 
deadlocked,  and  that  we  would  soon  have 
to  abandon  our  efforts  to  reach  agree- 
ment. 

Since  that  time,  however,  the  Ru.ssians 
have  made  a  contingent  offer.  They  have 
indicated  that  if  the  nuclear  powers  could 
agree  upon  a  quota  of  onsite  inspections 
that  could  be  made  in  a  given  year,  w  hich 
would  furnish  them  with  some  assurance 
that  they  would  not  be  overrun  with 
inspection  teams — and  now  I  am  ex- 
pressing this  proposition  in  terms  of 
their  argument,  not  mine — then  they,  m 
turn,  would  withdraw  their  demand  for  a 
veto  over  the  right  to  dispatch  inspec- 
tion teams  into  Russian  territory. 

A  year  ago.  the  Russians  were  demand- 
ing a  veto  over  revision  of  existing 
methods,  and  approval  of  new  methods, 
for  observation  and  for  types  of  ap- 
paratus to  be  placed  at  control  .stations. 
The  Soviets  have  since  receded  from 
that  demand,  contingent  upon  whether 
an  agreement  can  be  reached  in  later 
negotiations  with  respect  to  such  new 
equipment  as  should  be  installed 

So  I  think  that  in  these  matters  im- 
portant changes  have  occurred  in  the 
course  of  negotiations. 


Since  I  have  gone  this  far  into  the  list 
of  particulars,  I  think  I  should  add  the 
final  two  particulars  with  respect  to 
which  significant  changes  have  been 
made 

On  January  30  last  year  the  Soviets 
were  demandmf.!  a  veto  with  respect  to 
the  determination  of  location  sites  of  the 
control  pKjsLs  and  of  the  routes  for  con- 
trol aircraft  flifiht.s.  From  this  pasilion 
they  have  now  indicated  they  will  recede 
if  the  location  can  be  predetermined  by 
the  governments,  while,  on  our  part,  we 
believe  any  such  determination  must  be 
sub.iect  to  review  and  approval  by  the 
control  commission. 

Finally,  last  year  the  Soviets  were  de- 
manding a  veto  over  budgetary,  financial, 
administrative,  and  economic  matters 
connected  with  the  control  organiza- 
tions activities,  includinu  matter  relat- 
ing to  the  recruitment  and  dismissal  of 
the  supporting  and  auxiliary  personnel. 

Now.  with  respect  to  the  budgetary 
matter,  tlie  Soviets  have  receded  from 
that  position  and  have  agreed  to  with- 
draw their  demand  for  veto  if  the  nu- 
clear powers  in  turn  will  agree  on  the 
compositicin  of  the  control  Commission 
and  budget  adoption  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  This  becomes  very  complicated 
and  I  th.nk.  in  this  particular,  their 
change  of  position  is  not  so  great  as  one 
might  be  led  to  believe. 

But  I  do  think  the  total  ILst  does  indi- 
cate that  a  significant  change  of  position 
on  matteis  of  imix)rtance  has  occurred 
in  our  negotiations  during  the  last  year. 

Mr.  GORE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr  CHURCH      Yes. 

Mr  GORE.  As  I  understand,  the  pro- 
posal which  the  Ru.ssians  advertise  as  a 
great  concession,  and  which  they  wish 
the  world  to  interpret  as  a  great  conces- 
sion, is  that,  instead  of  a  veto,  the  Com- 
mission be  composed  of  three  Iron  Cur- 
tain members,  three  members  from  the 
free  world,  and  a  neutral  member,  but 
that  all  decisions  be  subject  to  a  two- 
thirds  majority  vote.  If  the  Senator  will 
lise  his  mental  arithmetic  and  find  that  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  7  is  5.  he  will  see 
that  what  the  Soviets  propose  is  not  a 
matter  of  .substance,  but  of  form;  they 
still  would  retain  a  veto. 

Mr  CHURCH  I  could  not  agree  more 
fully  with  the  Senator;  but  I  want  to 
p>oint  out  this  relates  only  to  the  matter 
of  budget  deteimination  of  a  control 
Commission,  and  not  to  all  the  activities 
of  the  control  Commission  My  under- 
standing of  the  present  position  of  the 
Russians  is  that,  in  determining  the 
amount  of  the  budget,  they  want  to  have 
adoption  by  two-thirds  vote,  which  I 
concede  gives  them  a  veto  power.  How- 
ever, that  veto  power  relates  to  only  one 
function  of  the  Commission,  namely,  the 
determination  of  the  amiual  budget. 
Therefore,  the  point  ought  not  to  be 
extended  to  the  other  matters  and  pow- 
ers of  the  Commission  which  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  Commission's  reason  for 
existence 

So.  although  I  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  when 
he  raises  this  question  I  also  wish  to  em- 
phasize that  it  relates  only  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Commission's  budget. 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Ml    CHURCH,     Yes. 

Mr  GORE.  I  concede  that,  but  I  also 
wish  to  suggest  to  the  able  Senator  that 
it  is  typical  of  the  clever  moves  of  the 
Soviet,s  to  adverti.se  a  conce.ssion  and 
claim  they  have  made  a  conce.ssion  when 
in  fact  what  they  suggest  is  no  concession 
at  all. 

Mr  CHURCH  I  will  say  to  the  dis- 
tniKuished  Senator  from  Tennessee  that 
1  am  fully  mindful  of  the  wily  ways  of 
the  Ru.ssians.  1  think  our  negotiators 
at  Geneva  are  mindful  of  them,  loo 

I  would  be  the  la-<-t  ever  to  propose 
that  the  United  States  should  become 
a  party  to  anj'  treaty  which  did  not  pive 
u-s  full  assurance  of  protection.  I  am 
sure  that  we  will  not  enter  into  a  treaty 
which  contains  pitfalls  of  that  kind 

In  the  course  of  my  addre.ss  this  after- 
noon I  exp>ect  to  look  at  the  present 
status  of  our  negotiations  in  an  obiec- 
tive  way,  and  appraise  very  carefully 
the  Soviet  position.  My  purpo.se  is  to 
suggest  a  p)Ossible  prcipo.sal  which  the 
United  States  might  make  should  all 
else  fail  at  Geneva,  m  the  hope  that 
we  can  accomplish  at  least  a  part  of 
the  objective  we  had  in  mind  when  we 
went  to  Geneva. 

So.  Mr.  President,  if  I  were  to  sum- 
marize the  changes  which  have  occurred 
in  the  position  of  the  Soviet  Union  m 
the  course  of  the  past  year.  I  would  do 
it  in  this  way:  It  seems  to  me  that  on 
a  number  of  items  the  Russians  have 
receded  from  their  demands  for  a  veto, 
while  on  others  they  have  made  con- 
tingent offers  to  withdraw  the  veto 
demand. 

On  the  question  of  staffing  the  con- 
trol posts,  the  Soviets  have  offered  to 
accept  our  proposal,  in  the  main,  pro- 
vided that  we  accept  their  offer  on  the 
budget  and  the  composition  of  the  con- 
trol Commission. 

On  the  third  roadblock,  that  of  the 
need  for  a  certain  amount  of  onsite  in- 
spection, little  progress  has  been  made. 
It  was  in  this  area  of  the  negotiations 
that  the  hope  for  rapid  proere.ss  toward 
the  drafting  of  a  comprelicnsivo  treaty. 
that  is.  a  treaty  coverine  the  ce.s.sation 
of  tests  in  all  environments,  received  a 
setback  last  month.  A  technical  work- 
ing group  of  scientists  from  the  USSR. 
United  States,  and  United  Kingdom. 
which  met  to  discuss  the  question  of 
the  detection  and  identification  of 
underground  tests,  failed  to  reach  acree- 
ment  on  all  the  items  on  its  agenda. 
The  purpose  of  the  technical  working 
groups  was  threefold: 

First.  To  review  all  new  data  rei:aiding 
the  detection  and  identification  of  un- 
derground events; 

Second.  To  consider  possible  improve- 
ments in  technics  and  instrumentation 
in  the  control  system;  and 

Third.  To  deteiTnine  the  criteria  by 
which  an  unidentified  event  mi.chr  l)e 
selected  by  the  control  Commission  for 
onsite  inspection. 

Although  the  scientists  did  reach 
agreement  on  possible  improvements  in 
techniques  and  instrumentation,  they  did 
not  reach  agreement  on  the  other  im- 
poruint   questions.     The  scientists,    for 


example,  could  not  agree  on  the  criteria 
to  distinguish  earthquakes  from  explo- 
sions for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  the 
former  as  being  subject  to  inspection 
Without  such  criteria  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  an  agreement  with  respect  to  on- 
site  inspections  can  be  reached. 

Unfortunately,  it  was  noi  only  the  lack 
of  technical  agreement  that  hurt  the 
prospects  for  a  treaty.  The  Soviet  scien- 
tists accu.sed  their  American  colleagues 
of  bad  faith  and  questioned  their  integ- 
rity. These  unwarranted  accusations 
have  added  to  the  difficulty  of  reaching 
rea.sonable  solutions  to  these  vexing 
problems, 

PROPOSAL-S    roR    CONSIDERATION 

If  the  scientists  and  the  diplomats  of 
the  three  nuclear  powers  fail  to  reach 
agreement  on  the  question  of  inspection 
for  po.ssible  underground  nuclear  tests, 
what  course  should  the  negotiations  then 
follow 

Of  one  thin.e  I  am  sure  The  United 
States  cannot  pack  up  its  bags  and  go 
home  without  first  exhausting  all  rea- 
sonable possibilities  for  agreement  W^e 
must  be  certain  that  if  failure  comes  the 
guilt  must  rest  with  the  Soviet  Union 

Accordingly,  I  have  written  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  outlining  my  views  as  to 
the  course  the  United  States  micht  fol- 
low if  the  failure  to  reach  agreement  on 
the  problem  of  inspection  produces  a 
deadlock. 

Last  February,  when  it  looked  as 
though  the  conference  was  deadlocked, 
I  urged  the  United  States  to  attempt  to 
salvage  something  of  value  from  tlie 
negotiations  by  calling:  for  a  suj^perision 
of  ail  further  nuclear  tests  in  the  earth's 
atmosphere,  enforced  through  an  inter- 
national control  system  sufficient  to  de- 
lect any  violations. 

I  wish  to  say  at  this  pyoint.  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent.  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  had  previously  made  a 
proposal  calling  for  our  unilateral  sus- 
peivsion  of  atmospheric  tests.  This  pro- 
po.sal  was  veiy  similar  to  mine,  except 
that  I  hoped  such  an  atmospheric  ban 
could  be  reached  by  agreement  among 
the  three  nuclear  powers,  and  could  be 
enforced  by  an  international  control 
system. 

Last  year  it  w  as  my  pleasure  to  discuss 
at  length  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  with 
the  distinguished  Senatoi-  from  Tennes- 
see his  proposal  and  mine.  and.  with 
respect  to  the  position  we  then  took,  we 
found  ourselves  veiy  much  in  accord. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  CHURCH.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr  GORE.  I  thank  the  able  Senator 
for  his  generous  reference 

I  would  hope  t.hat  any  stoppage  of 
tests  made  by  the  United  States  wculd 
be  concurred  m  by  other  countries. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
Sta'es  was  the  first  nation  to  conduct 
nuclear  tests,  was  the  only  power  to  use 
a  nuclear  weapon,  and  conducted  more 
tests  than  any  other  nation,  I  thought 
that  our  moral  and  political  position  in 
the  world  would  be  strengthened  by  a 
forthright,  dramatic  act  on  the  part  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  tak- 
ing the  position  that,  wiiatever  other 
powers  d.d,  the  United  States  was  r.ot 
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only  willing  to  stop  contaminating  the 
world  atmosphere  but  had  stopped  doinc 
so,  and  by  inviting  other  powers  to  join 
for  a  given  but  extended  period  of  time. 
I  still  think  there  is  great  merit  to  this 
position,  and  I  suggested  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  telegram  only  a  few  days  ago 
when  the  subject  was  under  considera- 
tion at  Augusta.  I  think  it  has  merit 
now  because  of  the  propaganda  "pitch" 
of  Mr.  Khrushchev  for  total  disarma- 
ment, which  everyone  desires  but  which 
all  reasonable  men  know,  in  the  context 
of  the  world  tension  today,  is  unachiev- 
able a  id,  therefore,  impractical  and 
political. 

I  learned  In  a  recent  visit  to  many 
countries  that  the  Russian  leader  had 
achieved  an  imasje  of  peace  of  winch  I 
was  unprepared  to  learn.  I  tiiink  tiiere 
would  be  a  great  merit  in  having  tlie 
President  of  tne  United  States  take  the 
initiative  in  a  dramatic  way.  by  calling  a 
halt  for  an  e.xtended  period  of  time  to 
the  kinds  of  tests  which  contaminate  the 
world's  atmosphere  and  the  kmds  of 
tests  which  can  be  detected  no  matter 
by  what  power  conducted. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  was  very  much  impressed 
by  the  arguments  advanced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  last 
year,  as  I  continue  to  be  impressed  by 
those  arguments. 

It  was  for  that  rea.son  that  I  propo?;ed 
last  year  that  the  United  States  take  the 
initiative  at  Geneva  to  seek  a  ban  on  at- 
mospheric tests  in  the  hope  that  we 
could  salvage  that  much  out  of  the  ne-i^o- 
tiations,  and  in  the  hope  that  the  Soviet 
Union  might  agree  to  such  a  ban  on  the 
tests  which  contribute  most  to  the  con- 
tamination of  the  air.  and  which  could 
be  policed  by  control  stations  already  in 
existence  on  either  side  of  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

Such  a  ban.  I  then  said,  would  curtail 
further  poisonin?  of  the  air,  while  we 
continued  to  seek  acceptable  ways  to 
police  a  ban  on  tests  in  other  environ- 
ments. 

Moreover.  I  ;^Tote  to  Mr.  Hcrter,  who 
was  then  Acting  Secretary,  that  the 
commencement  of  an  international  con- 
trol system  to  detect  atmospheric 
nuclear  explosions  is  the  sine  qua  non 
of  man's  progress  toward  any  feiisible 
disarmament.  This  is  so,  even  though 
a  control  system  for  such  tests  is  much 
less  complicated  than  a  control  svotem 
for  a  comprehensive  ban. 

On  April  13th,  the  President,  by  letter 
to  Chairman  Kiirioshchev.  said  that  the 
United  States  was  prepared  to  consider 
a  ban  on  atmospheric   tests.     He  said: 

Could  we  not.  Mr.  Chalrm.in.  put  the 
agreement  Into  effect  In  phases  beginning 
W.th  a  prohibilion  of  nuclear  wcapoiis  testa 
In  the  atmosphere?  A  siir.phf.ecl  control 
ay-tcm  r^r  atmospheric  tests  up  to  50  kilo- 
meters cnuld  be  re-rilly  derived  from  the 
Geneva  expert.s'  report,  a.nd  would  not  re- 
quire the  automatic  onsl-e  Inspection 
which  has  created  the  inijor  stumbling 
blocJc  In  the  negotiations  so  f<vr. 

This,  of  course,  was  essentially  the 
proposal  I  had  made  in  February-.  I 
was  gratified  that  this  was  so,  and,  al- 
though the  Soviets  rejected  the  pro- 
posal, that  they  reacted  to  it  by  making 


the  Important  concessions  I  have  pre- 
viously mentioned. 

Notwithstanding  that  progress  was 
made  in  the  remaining  months  of  1959. 
we  find  the  conference  again  in  a  posi- 
tion very  similar  to  that  which  existed 
11  months  ago.  Once  more,  the  pros- 
pect IS  for  failure  or  stalemate  at 
Geneva,  unless  something  is  done. 

The  same  concern,  which  caused  me 
W  make  the  proposal  I  did  in  February, 
has  moved  me  to  write  once  again  to 
the  Secretary  of  State.  In  a  letter 
'.vhich  I  sent  to  him  Friday,  January  8, 
I  broadened  my  proposal  for  a  sta^ced 
test  ban  a-reement.  I  added  two  im- 
IJortant  modifications  which  I  felt  were 
dictated  by  the  present  status  of  the 
nesot.anons. 

We  must  continue,  I  told  the  Secre- 
tary in  my  letter,  to  strive  for  an  agree- 
ment which  would  end  all  nuclear 
weapons  tests,  not  only  those  in  the  air, 
in  the  water,  and  a'oove  the  air.  but 
those  uncier'J:round  as  well. 

However,  siiould  it  develop,  upon  the 
resumption  of  the  conference,  that  this 
objective  cannot  now  be  achieved,  owing 
to  continued  Hus.sian  refu.'^al  to  accept 
our  new  criteria  for  a  conrrol  and  in- 
spection system  upon  which  all  m:i;ht 
safely  rely  for  the  detection  of  under- 
ground tests,  and  the  conference  is  dead- 
-ocked  thereby,  I  urged  that  the  United 
States  make  the  following  two-part  pro- 
posal : 

(1)  That  the  three  powers  agree  to  a  sus- 
pension of  all  further  nuclear  weap<jns  testa 
-n  the  air.  In  space,  and  In  the  water,  to  be 
enforced  by  an  International  control  system 
LUfflclent  to  detect  and  report  any  violation; 
ioid 

(2)  That  the  three  powers  concurrently 
agree  to  jointly  conduct  a  series  of  under- 
ground nuclear  explosions,  which  will  add 
ro  further  contamination  to  the  air.  but 
VJhlch  may  form  the  basts  for  fashioning  a 
mutually  acceptable  detection  and  inspec- 
tion system  with  which  to  police  a  subse- 
quent ban  on  tmderground  nuclear  wcapoas 

ti'StS. 

I  su2;?e3ted  that  such  joint  under- 
ground tests  might  well  be  conducted  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  tliat  qualified  observers  from  all  in- 
terested countries  might  be  invited  to 
p."iruc.pate. 

A4  I  wrote  the  Secretary,  I  think  such 
a  proposal  would  have  great  advantasje 
for  liie  United^,j&fates  and  the  world. 
FirstlandJjM^nost.  by  immediately  ban- 
nmq  'p^  t€sts  whirh  poi.son  the  air  and 
the  water,  we  would  erase  a  grave  anx- 
iety. 

Additionally,  we  would  estabh.^h  the 
first  international  control  apparatus  for 
tlie  enforcement  of  the  suspension  agree- 
ment. Although  the  system  would  be 
s:niplcr  than  that  required  to  detect  un- 
derground tests,  and  the  cnsite  inspec- 
tions to  wliich  the  Russians  object  so 
strongly  would  not  be  necessary,  never- 
tlieless  we  would  have,  as  to  the  air, 
space,  and  water  ban.  a  functioning  har- 
ness within  which  to  bind  not  only  the 
present  members  of  the  nuclear  club, 
bat  al.so  the  oncoming  nations  dcvelop- 
hig  atomic  technolofjies  of  their  own.  In 
tills  the  net,'otiatiny  parties  would  seem 
to  share  a  common  interest. 

I  believe,  moreover,  that  the  series  of 
joint  under t; round  tests  could  represent 


the  best  hope  for  solid  progress  in 
achieviii?  a  ban  on  underground  nuclear 
weapons  te.>t^s,  w;th  a  workable  interna- 
tional control  system  to  enforce  It.  The 
proposal  for  a  ban  Lmitod  to  air,  water, 
and  space  te.sLs,  while  this  jouit  explora- 
tion on  the  nature  of  underground  test 
detection  proceeds,  could  prove  to  be  a 
mutually  acceptable  foi"wajd  step  toward 
our  Koal. 

My  suggestion  for  joint  tests  stoma 
from  the  realization  that  In  the  science 
of  seismology  areis  of  uncertainty  exist. 
'Ihe  tests  to  be  jointly  conducted  would 
advance  the  general  know'edge  about  the 
problems  of  identification  and  detection 
of  underground  te.^ts.  I  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  the  lack  of  ample  data  con- 
cerning underground  tests  might  well  be 
the  underlying  reason  for  tlie  inability 
of  the  scientists  to  reach  agreement  now 
upon  the  requirements  for  a  reliable  de- 
tection system.  We  have  conducted  only 
four  or  five  underground  nuclear  tests. 
and  the  Soviets  have  never  indicated 
that  they  have  conducted  any  A  heav- 
ily instrumented  series  of  underground 
tests,  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  m  the 
United  States,  and  at  ether  points  on 
the  globe,  would  certainly  yield  resulting 
data  of  significant  importance. 

It  may  be  that  the  Ru.s.sian  negotia- 
tors will  rebuff  the  suggestion  for  joint 
underground  tests.  But  It  is  well  to 
rememt>er  that  the  Russians  were  a  sus- 
picious people  long  before  the  Commu- 
nists came  to  power.  The  czars  main- 
tained their  own  Iron  Curtain.  Ihe 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  IMr.  FulbrichtI.  ns-'htly  said, 
following  my  mention  of  this  fact  to  the 
Senate  last  March,  than  an  understand- 
ing of  this  puts  the  matter  in  perspective 
and  gives  us  more  hope  for  the  future 
than  if  we  attribute  all  difflrulties  simply 
to  the  present  regime.  We  cannot  know, 
in  any  case,  that  the  Soviets  would  re- 
buff the  proposal  unless  we  make  it. 

The  United  States  has  always  been 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  peace  We  are 
answerable  to  our  own  trust.  We  ought 
not  anticipate  failure  as  a  reason  for 
abandonment  of  new  proposals  even  be- 
fore making  them. 

My  propc^al.  I  repeat,  is  an  alternative 
to  stalemate  and  deadlock.  Perhaps 
some  unexpected  move  by  the  Soviets 
will  change  the  situation.  But  there  is 
little  that  can  change  the  fundamentiils 
of  the  situation — the  need  to  make  a 
start  toward  disarmament,  to  end  the 
threat  of  further  contamination  by  fall- 
out, and  the  desirability  of  extending 
knowledge  in  the  matter  of  identifying 
underground  disturbances. 

Mr  President,  good  conscleni^e  com- 
mands that  we  do  our  utmost  at  Geneva. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  letter  to  Secretary  Herter  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Januart  8.   1960. 
Hon.  Crkotian  HcRTxa, 
Secretary  0/  State, 
Wasfiinffton,  DC. 

Deas  Mr.  SECRrrAmr:  On  Tuesday  next, 
January   12.   the  Geneva   negotlatioiLs  for  a 
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treaty  to  end  nucl«&r  weapons  te6t«  will 
resume.  Although  the  resumption  U  not 
auspicious,  and  prospects  for  success  seem 
gloomy  indeed,  there  Is  cauae  for  hope  In 
the  pro^iesR  already  made,  and  more  reason 
than  eve-  for  not  permitting  Impatience  or 
frustration  to  Jeopardize  continued  eflort* 
toward  agreement. 

Tlie  unresolved  Issue  remains  Inspection 
The  Inatlllty  of  the  recent  technical  con- 
ference cf  scientists  from  our  country,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
rench  agreement  on  such  matters  as  the 
s'.KUlflcaiif^e  of  the  Hard  tack  d.-ita  for  the 
detection  of  underground  nuclear  tests,  and 
the  criteria  to  determine  when  the  source 
of  a  slKr.ftl  registered  at  a  control  post  can 
be  Investljtnted  by  a  mobile  inspection  team 
i.s.  of  co-irse.  a  formidable  obstacle  to  fuc- 
cest.ful  noRotlatlons 

Last  February,  I  wn  '^  to  you  urclne  that 
the  United  States,  without  slackening  its 
efforts  for  an  end  to  all  nuclear  tests  sefk 
a  limited  ban  on  atmospheric  tesU  to  stop 
pollution  of  the  air. 

Such  B  projx-isal  was  made  to  the  confer- 
ence at  Geneva  following  the  Eafter  recess. 
Although  the  FUgtreftlon  was  rejected,  the 
Soviet  Union  made  s.^nlftrar.t  iiew  conces- 
rtonn  which  enabled  the  conference  to  con- 
tinue to  move  forward 

I  BiUl  beleive  that  the  United  States  must 
do  ever>thlne  In  its  power  U>  prevent  the 
t«at  bun  nesotlatlons  from  enrtinfr  In  a  stale- 
mate. They  are  not  only  ImpKin-ant  In  them- 
selves. Their  outc<->me  has  signlflcance  for 
the  entire  future  of  disarmament  If  the 
United  Mates  and  the  Soviet  Union  cannot 
apree  to  end  their  iest.s  of  'iiiclear  we»p<^in8 
under  elective  lnf:pectlon  safeguards,  tlien 
upon  what  can  they  agree'  Surely  almost 
any  othfT  disamiament  proposal  wo'.ild  have 
even  le,"58  likelihood  of  acceptance  than  a 
ban  on  I<>«t8  of  nuclear  weapijns 

Therelore,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must 
continue  to  strive  for  an  agreement  which 
would  end  all  nuclear  weap-'-ns  tests,  not 
only  th  .se  in  the  air  in  the  water,  and 
above  the  air.  but  those  underground  as  well. 

However,  should  It  develop,  upon  the  re- 
sumption of  the  conference  th.-it  this  ob- 
jective cannot  now  be  achieved,  owing  to 
continued  Russian  refusal  to  accept  our 
new  criteria  for  a  control  and  inspection 
system  upon  which  all  might  safely  rely  for 
the  detection  nf  vinderpround  tests,  and  the 
conference  Is  deadlocked  thereby.  I  would 
urge  tha-  the  United  States  make  the  fol- 
lowing two-part  proposal 

( 1 )  Tliat  the  three  powers  agree  to  a 
Btispenslrn  of  all  further  nuclear  weapons 
tests  In  the  sir.  In  space,  and  In  the  water 
to  be  enforced  by  an  International  control 
system  safflclent  to  detect  and  report  any 
violation     and 

(2)  TTiat  the  three  powers  conctirrently 
agree  to  Jointly  conduct  a  series  of  under- 
ground nuclear  explosions,  which  will  add 
no  further  contamination  to  the  air.  but 
which  may  form  the  basis  for  fashioning 
a  mutually  acceptable  detect'.on  and  Inspec- 
tion system  with  which  to  police  a  subse- 
quent ban  on  underground  nuclear  weapons 
tests. 

I  think  such  a  proposal  wotild  have  great 
advantage  for  the  United  States  and  the 
World.  First  and  foremost,  by  Immediate- 
ly banning  the  tests  which  p.)lson  the  air 
and  the  water,  we  would  erase  the  grave 
anxiety. 

Additionally,  we  would  establish  the  "rst 
InternaUjrial  conlrtjl  apparatus  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  suspens'on  agreement.  Al- 
though the  system  would  be  simpler  than 
that  required  to  detect  underground  tests, 
and  the  on-site  Inspections  to  which  the 
Russians  object  so  strongly  would  not  be 
neces.'^arj'.  nevertheless  we  wotild  have,  as  to 
the  air.  space,  and  water  ban,  a  function- 
lug  harness  within  which  to  bind  not  only 
the  pres*  nt   members  of  the  "nuclear  club," 


but  also  the  oncoming  nBtlon.s  df.elip'.ng 
atomic  technologies  of  their  own.  In  this, 
the  negotiating  parties  would  seem  to  share 
a  common  Interest. 

I  believe  however,  that  the  series  of  Joint 
undergrriund  tests,  which  might  well  be  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  ot  the  United 
Kutlons.  and  to  which  qualified  observers 
from  all  Interested  countries  might  be  m- 
%'Ued.  could  represent  the  best  hope  for  solid 
propress  in  achie'.intr  a  ban  on  tmderground 
nuclear  weapr^ns  tests,  with  a  workable  in- 
ternational crmtrol  system  to  enforce  It.  The 
pro;>o.sal  for  a  ban  limited  to  air,  water,  and 
space  tests,  while  this  Joint  exploration  of 
th*  nature  of  underground  test  detection 
proceeds,  could  prove  to  be  a  mutually  ac- 
ceptable forward  step  toward  our  goal. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  Inck  of 
ample  data  concerning  underground  tests 
might  well  be  the  tinderlying  reason  for  the 
inability  of  the  scientist*  to  reach  agree- 
ment now  upon  the  requirements  for  a  re- 
liable detection  system  We  have  conducted 
only  four  or  five  underground  nuclear  tests, 
and  the  Soviet*  h.-we  never  Indicated  that 
they  have  conducted  any.  A  heavily  In- 
strumented series  of  underground  tests.  In 
the  Sv'vlet  Union  and  In  the  United  States, 
and  at  ether  r>ilnts  on  the  globe,  would  cer- 
tainly yield  resulting  data  of  significant  Im- 
p.irtance 

I  respectfully  stibmlt  these  suggestions  to 
you,  Mr  Secretary,  as  a  pxjsslble  proposal  to 
present  to  the  Russian  negotiators  I  do  so 
with  the  conviction  that  we  must  continue 
to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  If  the  test 
ban  talks  fail,  the  Soviet  Union  must  bear 
the  guilt. 

Sincerely. 

Prakk  Chubch. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CIIURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  pood  friend  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr  GORE.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  able  Senator  upon  his  learned  ad- 
dress and  upon  his  dedication  to  the 
eau.se  of  peace,  which  must  be  based 
upon  international  understanding  and 
Confidence. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
tlie  Seruitor  very  much.  I  wish  to  say 
that  in  the  matter  of  the  Geneva  nego- 
tiations we  have  shared  a  common  in- 
terest, and  that  the  counsel  and  think- 
ing in  this  matter  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  have  always  been  of  great  im- 
portance to  me. 

Mr  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


LOCAL  GO\'ERNMENT  FOR 
BOULDER  CITY.   NEV 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  January 
4.  1960.  is  a  dat^  of  lastine  sipnificance 
to  Nevada,  for  it  marks  the  emergence 
of  Boulder  City  as  a  municipality  with- 
in the  framework  of  our  State,  and  its 
severance  as  a  federally  controlled  city. 

Laid  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion as  a  model  American  community, 
Boulder  City  owed  its  existence  to  the 
con.struction  of  the  great  dam  on  the 
Colorado  River. 

Since  1932.  it  was  adminL-stered  by  the 
Federal  Government;  yet  there  was  a 
prowme  demand  upon  the  part  of  the 
residents  for  home  rule.  Along  with  my 
colleagues  in  Congress,  I  was  privileged 
to  assist  in  legislation  which  paved  the 
way  for  the  transfer  of  the  city  from  its 
Federal  status  to  local  control. 


Mr,  President.  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  many  outstanding  citizens  of  Boulder 
City  who  worked  long  and  faithfully  for 
the  goal  of  municipal  freedom.  At  the 
same  time,  I  believe  it  only  fitting  and 
proper  to  commend  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation for  the  outstanding  job  it  did 
both  in  administering  the  affairs  of  the 
bustling  community  of  4,000.  and  in  co- 
operating wholeheartedly  in  the  orderlj* 
transition  of  government. 

At  this  juncture,  in  my  remarks,  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  remarks 
made  at  Boulder  City's  inaugural  cere- 
monies by  the  Honorable  Grant  Sawyer, 
Governor  of  Nevada,  and  Robert  Broad- 
bent,  mayor  of  the  new  city,  along  with 
appropriate  editorials  which  appeared  in 
the  Boulder  City  News  and  the  Las  Vegas 
Review -Journal,  and  a  news  story  pub- 
lished in  the  Las  Vegas  Sun. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks. 
editorials,  and  article  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Recopd.  as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Gov    Grant  Sawyer 

Mayor  Broadbent  of  Boulder  City.  Acting 
Regional  Director  West.  Federal.  State, 
county  and  city  officials,  and  Mayor  Broad - 
bent  of  Ely.  1  welcome  this  opportunity  of 
celebrating  with  you  this  long  awaited  mo- 
ment— as  Boulder  City  takes  her  place  along- 
side her  sister  cities  in  Nevada. 

Also  I  bring  warm  greetings  from  one  of 
you  who  shared  the  difficulties  and  long  wait 
Involved  in  bringing  home  rule  to  Boulder 
City.  I  am  speaking  of  Dick  Ham.  who  is 
now  executive  director  of  the  department  of 
employment  security  and  Is  busy  In  Carson 
City  preparing  his  department's  legislative 
program  for  the  coming  session  and.  there- 
fore, unable  to  be  here  with  you  tonight. 

'Too  many  people  In  this  Nation  take  the 
right  of  self-government  as  a  matter  of 
course.  There  can  be  no  danger  of  this  in 
Boulder  City.  This  day  marks  the  end  of  a 
20-year  effort  to  remove  this  city  from  Fed- 
eral control  and  give  It  incorporate  status. 
And  this  day  marks  the  beginning  of  a  bright 
future  for  this  city,  as  you  yourselves  guide 
its  destiny.  The  story  of  this  transitional 
perKXl  is  well  known  to  you  here,  but  permit 
me  to  trace  the  progress  of  this  effort. 

Boulder  City  started  as  a  tent  community 
In  1931  with  the  beginning  of  construction 
on  Boulder  Dam.  Growth  was  rapid  but 
controlled  and  the  guiding  hand  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  is  evident  in  the  mod- 
ern, well -planned  community  in  which  you 
live  today. 

It  was  some  20  years  ago  that  Government 
officials  realized  Boulder  City  had  outgrown 
its  role  as  a  construction  and  operating 
camp  It  was  agreed  that  the  city  should  be 
turned  over  to  the  people  for  self-govern- 
ment The  machinery  was  put  In  motion 
with  the  approval  for  studies  of  the  transi- 
tional problem 

In  1949.  Dr  Henry  Reining  Jr  then  pro- 
fessor of  public  administration  and  political 
science  at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, was  engaged  to  make  a  survey  and 
submit  specific  recommendations  for  a  solu- 
tion. His  report  a  year  later  was  the  basis  of 
an  order  l.-^tied  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior m  1951  which  administratively  sepa- 
rated B.^ulder  City  from  the  Boulder  Canyon 
prfiject.  The  Boulder  City  Act  of  1958.  under 
which  incorporation  has  t>een  achieved,  gen- 
erally followed  Dr,  Belnlng's  recommenda- 
tions. 

That  act  provided  an  orderly  method  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  relinquish  own- 
er.'hip  and  control  of  certain  properties  in 
the  community  not  required  for  continuing 
Federal  activities  in  the  area  and  permitted 
you  to  establish  self -government  under  Ne- 
vada law. 
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Director  West  haa  Informed  me  that  the 
Bureau  haa  dlspoeed  of  all  Ita  residential 
properties  within  the  city,  totaling  179  hous- 
ing unit*.  These  units,  appraised  by  FHA  at 
$1,226,000.  were  sold  to  Federal  employees 
who  were  priority  purchasers.  This  prop- 
erty Is  being  placed  on  the  Clajk  County  tax 
rolls. 

He  also  told  me  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion Is  transferring  ownership  of  the  33 
sqviare  miles  of  land  provided  by  the  Boulder 
City  Act  to  the  Incorporated  city  This  land 
also  will  be  placed  on  the  Car'*  Cour.'y  tax 
rolls. 

I  note  also  that  Boulder  City  has  beer,  'he 
recipient  of  neary  $3  million  worth  of  elec- 
trical, water,  and  sewerai?e  system.'?,  muni'M- 
pal  buildings,  streets,  siaewalks,  and  <  urbs, 
parks  and  parkways 

In  short.  Boulder  City  is  ready  to  do  busi- 
ness. It  begins,  not  as  a  municipal  Infant 
crying  for  recognltinn  and  struggling  for 
success,  but  as  a  community  that  has  added 
much  to  the  lore  of  Nevada  and  whose  citl- 
aens  have  helped  make  the  State  what  It  Is 
today. 

With  your  incorporatkm  you  huld  a  trust 
and  a  duty — uj  yuurselve.s.  your  city,  your 
State  and  your  N;vt:-<i!  St.n;e  may  think  it 
absurd  that  Boulder  City,  a  community  of 
less  than  4.000  persons,  has  any  great  part  to 
play  In  national  or  world  affairs 

But  our  freedom  is  nnt  ba.=ied  on  the  mass- 
es, it  haa  its  roots  in  the  individual  If 
America  cannot  solve  its  problems  on  a  com- 
munity level,  how  can  it  hope  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  world 

Prom  the  individual's  faith  tn  his  own 
worth,  to  his  voluntary  role  in  his  own  free 
community,  to  his  own  community's  service 
to  his  nation  and  to  his  nation's  dedica- 
tion to  the  common  cause  of  all  free  men — 
thus  is  the  force  of  the  faith  of  freedom 
steadily  raised  to  a  higher  power. 

We  can  serve  freedom  el.^ewhere  only  as  we 
practice  It  in  our  own  llves. 

We  cannot  speak  of  a  common  law  for  all 
nations  of  the  world,  unless  our  own  laws 
faithfully  serve  the  needs,  and  guard  the 
rights,  of  our  own  citizens. 

We  cannot  speak  of  equality,  both  of  men 
and  nations,  \inles  we  advance  the  flag  of 
social  equality  tn  our  own  community.  We 
cannot  be  aghttst  at  poverty  In  distant  lands. 
If  our  own  citizens  are  In  want. 

We  cannot  hope  to  .spur  economic  prog- 
ress and  prosperity  in  the  world  unless  such 
a  State  is  Nevada  can  itself  help  to  lead 
America  toward  new  horizons  of  equal  op- 
portunity f.)r  all  our  citizens. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  help  Inspire  new 
nations  in  the  way  of  freedom  If  our  own 
schools  do  not  give  our  own  youths  the 
chance  to  become  enlightened  citizens. 

We  are  called  upon  to  conduct  ourselves 
like  free  men  with  the  will  and  the  wisdom 
to  make  freedom  work  We  do  this  not 
simply  by  what  we  say  — but  by  how  we  live. 
This  Is  your  challeng*'  I  know  you  can  meet 
it. 

I  mentioned  education  the  value  of  which 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  America  must 
work,  perhaps  hardest  of  all,  on  the  field 
Where  the  future  can  be  won  or  lost:  In  our 
schoolrooms  We  must  attack  the  problems 
of  Juvenile  delinquency 

Perhaps  In  this  field  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion can  look  to  Boulder  City  for  guidance. 
The  rate  of  juvenile  delinquency  here  is  one 
of  the  lowest  in  the  Nation  In  Boulder 
City,  youth  Is  not  hidden  or  apologized  for, 
It  IS  proudly  displayed 

A  crash -emphasis  on  education  hi'  the 
country  following  the  Sovif  Un;  ^i;  .s  a.  hieve- 
ments  In  rocketry.  We  heard  a  spate  of 
alarms  calling  for  more  mathematics,  scien- 
tists, and  technicians 

But  Boulder  City  didn't  wait  for  sputnik 
to  call  for  emphasis  on  education  for  Its 
young  people. 


Mr  Elber'  B  Edwards,  your  widely  known 
hi^h  sch  -ul  principal,  reports  the  percen- 
ta-^e  of  Boulder  Cry  High  S'-hool  graduates 
gOiTg  on  to  college  tops  70  percent 

Nevada  has  seven  young  men  tn  the  se- 
le<:tive  Air  Force  Academy  Four  of  them 
are  from  Bou.der  City--Mike  Hvde  David 
L\on.  Sco't  W  .'jd.  and  Roger   Likens. 

In  any  N.iti  mal  Merit  Board  or  National 
College  Board  test,  B'-)Ulder  City  is  sure  to  be 
represented  at  the  t^ip  levels.  And  in  the 
area  of  education,  all  eyes  will  be  on  Boulder 
City  with  the  construction  of  the  new  ex- 
perimental educational  facility— a  multlpur- 
p<«e  building  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  all  school  districts.  It  will  be  the  only 
one  in  the  country.  Now  In  the  hands  of  the 
architects,  the  building  is  the  result  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  put  Into  research  and  engi- 
neering by  the  Ford  Foundation,  and  con- 
tributions by  the  New  York  and  Stanford 
educational  facilities  laboratories. 

Prom  education  In  the  schools,  we  pro- 
ceed to  education  in  government.  In  this 
your  city  officials  are  the  Instructors  and  the 
pupils.  I  could  take  the  time  to  point  out 
the  good  qualities  of  your  new  otBcials  and 
how  the  future  of  the  city  Is  safe  In  their 
hands,  but  I  won't.  One  of  the  blessings  of 
a  small  community  U  that  you  Intimately 
know  your  candidates  and  have  a  solid  basis 
for  their  election.  You  know  what  kind  of  a 
performance  to  expect  from  them. 

To  Mayor  Broadbent.  City  Manager  Curtis 
Blyth,  Assistant  Mayor  Dr.  Thomas  White. 
CouncUmen  Morgan  Sweeney,  Albert  Frank- 
lin, and  Joe  Manlx,  City  Attorney  Alvln  Wart- 
man,  and  all  the  others.  I  offer  as  advice.  In 
a  purely  nonpartisan  way,  the  words  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.    He  said: 

"New  ideas  cannot  be  administered  suc- 
cessfully by  men  with  old  ideas,  for  the  first 
essential  of  doing  a  Job  well  is  the  wish  to 
see  the  Job  done  at  all."  I  know  these  men 
have  the  wish  to  see  the  Job  done  and  I  feel 
sure  new  Ideas  will  always  find  a  welcome 
at  city  hall. 

This  Is  a  happy  time  in  Boulder  City  It's 
a  new  year  for  a  city  with  a  new  look.  Right 
now  things  look  rosy  and  the  future's  prob- 
lems are  faint.  You've  won  a  long,  hard 
struggle  for  independence,  but  the  time  for 
rest  Is  far  distant.  Your  real  struggle  Ilea 
ahead.  Things  which  are  minor  and  a  mat- 
ter of  routine  will  present  problems  here 
because  you'll  be  encountering  them  for  the 
first  time. 

Your  municipal  path  won't  always  be 
smooth.  Mistakes  will  be  made  in  the  nat- 
ural course  of  things.  Lack  of  mistakes  too 
often  means  lack  of  progress. 

You  are  fortunate  In  that  many  of  the 
mistakes  open  to  you  have  been  made  before 
and  you  will  have  the  chance  to  profit  by  the 
missteps  of  others. 

There  will  probably  be  times  when  you 
wish  you  had  never  heard  of  home  rule. 
When  this  time  arrives.  I  advise  a  look  at 
the  words  of  James  Gould  Gozzens,  who 
said : 

■  Every  day  is  a  miracle.  The  world  gets 
up  in  the  morning  and  is  fed  and  goes  to 
work,  and  In  the  evening  It  comes  home  and 
Is  fed  again  and  perhaps  has  a  little  amuse- 
ment and  goes  to  sleep  To  make  that  pos- 
sible, so  much  has  to  be  done  by  so  many 
people  that,  on  the  face  of  it.  It  Is  impos- 
sible. Well,  every  day  we  do  It;  and  every 
day.  come  hell,  come  high  water,  we're  going 
to  have  to  keep  on  doing  It  as  well  as  we 
can." 

On  behalf  of  the  rest  of  the  citizens  of  the 
State.  I  bid  Boulder  City  welcome  to  Its 
rightful  place.  Congratulations  to  Nevada's 
newest  city. 


Remarks  bt  Robert  Broadbent.   Matob 
It     is     an     honor,     as    mayor    of    Boulder 
City    to  be  prlvtleeed  to  accept  the  contract 
to  effectuate  the  Boulder  City  Act  of  1958,  on 


behalf   of    the    city   council    and    citizens    of 
Boulder  City.  Nev. 

By  accepUng  this  contract,  we,  the  citi- 
zens of  Boulder  City,  axe  embarking  on  the 
challenging  road  to  self-government  The 
resp<jnslbllltles  and  duties  and  operation  ot 
local  self-government  we  accept  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  the  county  of 
Clark  and  the  Boulder  City  charter 

Many  have  contributed  greatly  to  bring 
about  the  realization  of  Boulder  City,  Incor- 
porated Our  appreciation  and  sincere 
thanks  are  extended  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  Mr. 
Arlelgh  West,  the  acting  regional  director  of 
region  3.  for  their  fine  cooperation,  assist- 
ance, and  the  advice  they  have  given  in  the 
montlis  in  which  we  have  been  so  diligently 
working  on  the  transfer  of  Boulder  City 

Our  city  manager,  city  attorney,  city  clerk, 
and  the  members  of  the  many  boards  and 
commissions  appointed  by  the  city  council 
have  worked  hard — with  untiring  effort — to 
help  make  it  possible  for  us  to  take  over 
the  operation  of  our  city  today. 

Each  individual  in  Boulder  City  has  con- 
tributed toward  our  goal.  It  is  they  who 
make  our  city  what  It  is  and  what  we  hop« 
it  will  be. 

Digressing  briefly,  I  should  like  to  person- 
ally and  publicly  thank  my  wife  and  family, 
and  the  wives  and  families  of  all  who  have 
been  required  to  be  away  from  the  repponsi- 
bllltles  of  home,  for  so  many,  many  hours 
during  this  transition  period. 

We,  the  officials  of  our  city,  are  grateful 
for  our  fine  citizenry  and  with  honor  and 
humility  solicit  full  and  conUnued  coopera- 
tion to  the  end  that  we  may  enjoy  through 
our  united  efforts  an  honest.  forthrUht,  eco- 
nomical city  administration  capable  of  ex- 
panding with  the  growth  of  our  community. 
Boulder  City  has  been  unique  among  her 
city  sisters.  It  is  our  sincere  desire  that  this 
uniqueness  will  be  added  to  In  the  future. 

We  have  all  the  basic  needs  for  growth  and 
development — fine  jjeople.  good  resources. 
With  diligence  and  united  effort.  Boulder 
City  will  be  Nevada's  city  of  dreams  come 
true. 

I  Prom  the  Boulder  City  News) 

MORKT'S  Stobt 

(By  Morry  Zenoff) 

This  newspaper  today  records  for  posterity 
Boulder  City's  first  official  day  of  freedom — 
January  4.  1960 — and  the  signing  by  Its 
mayor.  Robert  Broadbent,  of  the  city's  own 
declaration  of  Independence, 

Prom  2  pm.  Monday  when  the  little  band 
of  city  officials  gathered  in  Arlle  West's  con- 
ference room  on  the  hill,  there  to  observe 
Broadbents  actual  signing  of  uansfer  docu- 
ments-until  9  pm.  that  evening,  when 
some  300  interested  citizens  crowded  Into 
the  grade-school  gym  to  witness  solemn 
ceremonies  celebrating  the  occasion.  It  was 
one  series  of  historic  happenings. 

Every  phase  of  it  was  photographed  by 
Government  and  private  photcjgraphers— 
and  the  best  of  the  shots  were  collected  and 
engraved  and  Included  in  this  freedom  edi- 
tion—which some  day  for  sure  will  be 
studied  by  your  children  and  your  children's 
children,  and  ours  too.  as  a  symbol  of  de- 
mocracy in  action  In  the  20th  century 

Every  word  sp>oken  officially  from  script 
was  collected  by  our  staff  and  set  up  on  the 
linotype  machines,  then  placed  in  pages, 
locked  up  and  printed  on  the  pages  you're 
now  reading. 

The  newest  laws  of  the  city,  passed  by 
special  council  action  minutes  before  mid- 
night of  the  transfer  date — January  4 — 
are  contained,  too.  in  this  souvenir  edition 
under  legal  notices — detailing  to  the  popu- 
lace the  law  of  the  land  which  is  now  and 
forevermore  In  effect. 

No  longer  will  the  will  of  the  minority 
rule;    no  longer  must  the  citizenry  rush   to 


Washington  to  Re»'k  favor  or  l!ren.<»e  no 
longer  must  a  commiunity  turn  to  the  hill 
for  regulation  or  Interpreuttion. 

Today,  the  laws  of  the  Stute  of  Nevada 
and  a  c^  arter  written  by  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  com.munlty,  and  ordl- 
nanoM  drafted  by  an  elected  city  council— 
these  »11  run  the  city — tliro\ieh  home  rule — 
by  majority  vote,  by  citizen  control 

At  every  step  of  Monday's  thrilling  walk 
to  freedom — familiar  faces  were  evident 
everywhere — the  oldtlmers  who  came  before 
us  (12  years  ago)  and  the  newtimers  who 
came  here  since  us  all  taking  In  every 
word,  ea:h  experiencing  the  line  fresh  air. 

Those  who  fought  against  home  rule  and 
Incorporation  now  stood  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  tho-.e  who  fought  for  It— a  fine 
symbol  Indeed  of  what  the  future  will  offer 
in  the  way  of  unified  work  toward  the  com- 
mon goal  of  ail — a  continued  beautiful 
Boulder  City. 

The  speakers  of  the  day  from  the  Gov- 
ernor, thronph  Dr  Henr-y  Reininp,  to  the 
mayor — all  were  as  thrilled  t<j  be  taking  part 
in  our  day  of  history  as  were  the  6[;>ectat'ir8 
In  watching  and  listening  t..  them  p..\\  the 
roles  given  them. 

It  wae  a  wonderful  day  for  everyone  who 
lived  it.  It  will  be  a  wonderful  city  now  — 
lor  those  who  live  In  It.  or  near  It. 

Surely,  none  will  forget  January  4.  lf*60 — 
emancipation    day    for    Boulder   City.    Nev. 

(From    the   Las    'V'egas    R?view -Journal] 

WZLCOMX    TO    THE    PaMILT 

NeradA  welcomed  a  strRpplnp  teen.Tcer 
Into  the  family  of  cities  thi.»  week  when 
the  erstwhile  Government  community  of 
Boulder  City  severed  It*  ties  with  the  Fed- 
eral control  and  branched  out  on  its  own 
as   a    true    Nevada   city 

B<^uld(•^  City  was  established  back  In  1931. 
ivhen  the  G<ivprnmrnt  began  the  task  of 
constructing  Boulder  Dam  It  was  laid  out 
by  the  Bureau  of  Rcflamatl"  n  as  the  "niodel 
city"  an  J  it  became  Just  that  when  It  was 
completed  around  1932  Since  that  time, 
until  January  4.  1960,  It  wa*  operated  as  a 
Goverr.n  ent  community  with  the  citizens 
having  1. ttle  Ui  say  about  Its  gcvernment 

Now.  the  burdens  of  government  have 
been  t&k°n  over  by  the  cltl/en';  of  the  city 
Tliey  ha-e  elected  Robert  Brciadbent  as  the 
Commun.ty'B  f\rst  mavor  From  now  on  the 
problems  of  growth  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
the   new    mayor   and    his    city   council. 

In  the  decade  which  Is  ju.st  startliig.  it  Is 
probable  that  many  changes  will  be  n  'ted 
in  the  operation  of  Boulder  City  Un- 
doubtedly It  will  grow  much  as  the  other 
cities  In  southern  Nevada  liave  grown  It 
h:is  all  the  potentials  of  becoming  a 
recreational  city  and  for  eptabllshme  some 
li^ht  Industry  In  the  area  around  the  city's 
fringes 

Growth  has  been  almost  completely 
stymied  by  the  Government  restrictions 
which  were  clamped  on  B<>\;lder  City  Fi.>r 
many  years  prr.perty  in  the  community 
could  only  be  se  ■.red  on  short-term  learns. 
None  could  be  purchased  Recently  Unper 
term  leases  were  rteve.opod  and.  as  a  result 
of  this  move,  more  and  more  construction 
was  done 

Now.  with  all  rp.*trlctlons  removed.  It  is 
entirely  jjosslble  that  capita!  can  be  enticed 
to  make  Investments  In  the  sector  Every 
Indication  points  to  a  decided  building 
boom  in   Boulder  City. 

As  with  all  growing  cltle?:  th'^-e  will  be 
problems  to  be  faced  While  the  liquor  and 
gambling  Issues  probably  will  not  be  raised 
in  the  immediate  future,  they  are  bound  to 
come  and  there  will  be  some  bitter  fights 
resulting.  Other  issues  will  be  rai*ed  which 
will  see  the  city  pp. it  down  the  middle  It 
has  happened  in  l>as  Vegas.  North  Las  Vegas 
and  Henderson  and  undoubtedly  will  occur 
In  Boulder  City. 


The  citizens  of  Boulder  City  must  havf 
faith,  not  only  in  the  future  of  the  com- 
munity Itself,  but  its  elected  officials  as  well. 
The  latter  are  going  Into  a  very  complex 
Job  and,  being  hiiman.  they  probably  will 
make  mistakes  However,  they  all  are  re- 
sperred  citizens  of  Boulder  City  and  will 
have  the  future  of  the  city  at  heart  Unless 
they  pet  too  far  off  the  deep  end,  the  citizens 
should  give  them  tolerance,  cooperation 
and  confidence.  Theirs  will  be  a  tough  Job. 
They  will  have  to  set  the  policies  upon 
which  the  future  will  be  built.  If  they 
build  solidly,  which  we  believe  they  will, 
the  future  of  the  city  Is  assured 

Operation  of  the  city  as  a  civic  entity 
rather  than  under  governmental  control. 
will  be  a  tough  transition  We  are  confi- 
dent, however,  that  the  people  of  Bt.ulder 
City  will  be  able  to  make  the  bold  step. 

We  welcome  Boulder  City  Into  the  family 
of  Nevada  cltle«,  and  hope  the  future  con- 
tinues as  bright  as  It  is  now. 


[Prom  the  Las  Vegas  Sun,  Jan    5    1960] 

Gala  Ceremony  Begins  Botn-Drs  Home  Rule 

(By  Laura  Belli 

Bori-rEK  City — With  high  hones  for  a 
bright  future  and  every  pnmlse  that  the 
hope«  will  be  fulfllled.  Boulder  City  w.'is 
launched  on  the  American  way  of  home  ru> 
at  ceremonies  In  the  elementary  school  gym- 
nasium last  night. 

For  the  29  years  of  Its  existence  up  to 
yesterday  It  was  under  Federal  control  as 
headquarters  for  Hoover  Dam. 

The  Federal  Government  represented  by 
A  B  West  region  3  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Kef  lamati.  11,  sipned  over  the  pretty  little 
modf'l  ct  mnv.uuty  to  Gov.  Grant  Sjwyer  of 
the  St.ite  t>f  Nevada  and  Mayor  Robert  Br  md- 
bent  yr.uthful  first  mayor  of  the  new 
Incorptirated  c:ty 

West  extended  the  best  wishes  of  Secretary 
of  the  In*i#rior  Fred  Seaton  and  Commis- 
sioner of  Reclamation  Floyd  E  Domlny. 
whr>se  schedules  did  not  permit  them  to  be 
present  for  the  ceremony. 

He  also  notf-d  that  Senators  Alan  Bible 
and  Howard  Cannon  and  Congressmian  Wal- 
ter iiARiNG  had  sent  word  that  they  were 
unable  t-o  attend  because  of  the  beginning 
o*   the  new  session  of  Congress  this   week. 

'  M.kuy  of  you  have  Joined  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  your  Members  of 
Congress  and  State  and  local  officials  in 
working  diligently  miany  years  for  this  day 
on  wh.rh  we  officially  sever  Boulder  City 
Irom  Federal  apron  strings."  he  said. 

Tlie  complicated  and  controversial  problem 
was  not  eathy  solved  and  took  many  years  of 
effort,  he  noted:  but  said  he  was  convinced 
that  the  efftirts  which  culminated  m  passage 
of  the  Boulder  City  Act  of  1958  will  pay  off 
bountifully. 

"We  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  feel 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  turning  over 
to  the  lr.corp<")rated  citizenry  the  finest  little 
City  in  the  wrvrld.    he  said. 

Acfepimp  the  contract  for  the  State  of 
Nevada,  Governor  Sawyer  commented  on  the 
beauty  and  high  quality  of  Nevada's  newest 
city  and  said  the  State  was  proud  to  accept 
such  an  addition. 

Ciovcrnor  Sawyer  welcomed  Boulder  City 
to  her  rightful  place  aion^ide  her  sister 
elites  in  Nevada. 

"Thuugh  niany  people  in  this  Nation  take 
the  right  uf  self-government  us  a  matter  of 
course,"  he  nuted,  "there  can  be  no  danger 
of  this  In  Bjuldcr  City"  because  of  the  20- 
year  effort  to  bring  about  home  rule 

Bouiderites  were  warned  by  the  State's 
chief  executive.  "With  your  incorporation, 
you  hold  a  trust  and  a  duty^to  yourselves, 
your  city,  your  Slate  and  your  Nation. 
Some  may  think  it  absurd  that  Boulder  City, 
a  Community  of  less  than  4,000,  has  any 
great  part  to  play  In  national  or  world  affairs. 

"But  our  freedom  Is  not  ba.-^r-d  on  the 
masses,  it  has  V^  roots  la  the  lnu.\;daal.     If 


America  cannot  solve  its  problems  on  a  com- 
mi.nity  le\el,  how  can  it  hope  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  world?" 

Residents  were  advised  not  to  expect  per- 
fection from  their  new  city  off.cials  s.nce 
nilstakes  will  be  made  in  the  natural  course 
of  things. 

'  Lack  of  niL'^takes  too  often  means  lack 
of   I'lrogress  "   Governor   Sawyer   obser%ed 

Ivlayor  Broadljent  noted  that,  in  accepting 
the  contract,  the  citizens  are  embarking  on 
a  challei.glng  course. 

The  re;  p^nslbiiitles  and  duties  and  op- 
eration of  local  self-povernmeiit  we  accept 
under  tiie  laws  of  the  Stat*  of  Nevada, 
the  county  of  Clark  and  the  Boulder  City 
charter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr. 
GRrtNiNG  in  the  chair'.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  M.AJs'SFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


P.\RTY  POLICY 

Mr.  GORE,  Mr.  President,  mans' 
scholars  and  students  of  government 
have  vkTitten  and  spoken  ur>on  the  oper- 
ations and  resF>onsibihty  of  our  two- 
party  system.  This  concern  of  the  par- 
ty system  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
only  throuph  the  operations  of  the  two- 
party  system  that  the  mass  of  our  r>eo- 
ple  have  a  meaningful  choice  and  method 
of  giving  direction  and  mandates  to  their 
government.  It  would  follow,  then,  that 
the  policies  of  our  two  major  parties,  the 
manner  of  their  formulation  and  execu- 
tion, and  the  responsibility  of  the  par- 
ties and  their  agencies  are  of  vital  con- 
cern to  aii  citizens. 

Party  policy,  both  of  the  majority  and 
the  minority,  is  surely  a  matter  of  vital 
concern  to  all  Members  of  Congress  and 
to  the  people  of  their  constituencies. 

Almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  or- 
ganization of  government  under  the 
Constitution,  the  democratic  process  in 
the  United  States  has  been  characterized 
by  the  formulation  of  public  jxDlicy  and 
the  molding  of  public  opinion  through 
a  strong  two-party  system.  Almost 
throughout  our  history  the  Congress  has 
been  led  by  a  majority  party,  but  with  a 
strong  and  challenging  opposition  from 
a  minority  party.  Third  parties  have 
had  little  success  and  surely  play  no  sig- 
nificant role  now. 

Like  many  others.  I  have  been  con- 
cerned with  the  formulation  of  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  I  have  expressed  this  concern  in 
speeches  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen.ite  and  in 
other  ways.  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
method  of  formulatuie  party  policies  in 
the  Senate  that  is  representative  of  and 
responsive  to  the  majority  will  of  the 
Democratic  Senators  is  necessary  to  a 
responsible  performance  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

That  is  particularly  true  now,  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  a 
member  of  the  Republican  Party.  Un- 
less the  Democratic  Party  m  Congress 
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has  some  orderly  way  of  formulatine:  leg- 
islative policy,  the  only  organ  I  know  of 
which  undertakes  from  time  to  time  to 
announce  party  policy  to  the  country  is 
the  advisory  committee  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Comm.ittee,  most  mem- 
bers of  which  do  not  hold  an  office  to 
which  they  have  been  elected,  whereas 
in  the  Senate  there  are  65  Members  who 
have  been  chosen  av^  the  nominees  of 
their  party  in  their  respective  States. 
and  who  have  been  elected  by  the  people 
of  their  States  to  this  responsibility. 

This  subject  has  been  a  matter  of  leg- 
islation.    It  has  been  a  matter  of  fre- 
quent debate  in  the  Senate.     I  debated 
the  matter  in  the  Senate  last  year      It 
is  a  matter  of  public  interest.    It  is  surely 
a  matter  of  interest  to  every  Democrat 
in  the  United  States.     More  than  that, 
it  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  every  citizen, 
because  it  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  re- 
sponsibihty  of  the  party  and  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  two-party  system,  in  which 
all  people,  as  I  have  said,  have  a  concern. 
I  say  these  things  in  a  general  way. 
Mr.  President,  because  I  am  concerned 
with  a  current  interpretation  of  the  pur- 
pose and  role  of  the  Democratic  sena- 
torial policy  committee,  by  some,  that 
this  committee  is  merely  an  arm  of  the 
Democratic  leadership  of  the  Senate     I 
do  not  accept  this  interpretation.    It  does 
not  comport  with  the  purposes  for  which 
the   policy   committee   was   created.     It 
neither  comports  with  democratic  pro- 
cedure nor  complies  with  the  principle 
of  responsibility  of  an  agent  to  a  prin- 
cipal. 

In  my  view,  the  Democratic  policy 
committee  is,  or  should  be,  an  agent  of 
the  conference  of  Democratic  Senators. 
The  Senate  Democratic  policy  commit- 
tee should  represent  all  the  Democrats 
in  the  Senate,  not  merely  one  The 
Democratic  policy  committee  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  should  operate  in  the  study  and 
in  the  formulation  of  oolicy,  working 
with  all  the  Democratic  Senators.  It 
should  be  elected  by  the  Democratic 
Senators.  This  goes  to  the  heart  of  d^m- 
ocratic  procedure  within  the  Democrat 
Party. 

One  can  understand,  then.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, why  at  the  conference  of  Df^mo- 
cratic  Senators  last  Thursday,  I  found 
It  impossible  to  accept  the  dictum  that 
the  Democratic  policy  committee  is  an 
arm  of  the  leadership  " 

Perhaps  it  would  be  helpful  to  review 
briefly  the  history  of  the  Democratic 
policy  committee,  the  purposes  for  wh;ch 
It  was  created,  and  the  manner  of  its 
creation.  The  Democratic  policy  com- 
mittee had  its  genesis  in  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  Congie.ss. 
It  was  this  committee  which  was  headed 
by  the  late  Senator  Robert  M.  La  Follecte, 
Jr..  and  then  Representative,  but  now 
Senator,  A  S.  Mike  Monroney,  which 
recommended  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946.  by  the  tenns  of  which  Congress 
now  operates.  The  committee  held  long 
hearings  on  the  problems  of  the  Congress 
a 'id  the  manner  in  which  it  could  be 
more  represenutive  of,  resporL-ive  to. 
and  more  effective  in  implementing  the 
public  will  and  party  policy. 


I  should  like  to  read  two  sentences 
from  the  recommendation  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

Recommendation-  That  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  establish  formal  committees 
for  the  determination  and  expression  of  ma- 
jority and  minority  policy.  The  majority 
and  minority  policy  committees  In  both 
Houses  would  be  appointed  by  their  respec- 
tive majority  and  minority  conferences. 

From  this.  Mr.   President,   it   is  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  Monroney-La  Toi- 
lette committee  recommendation  which 
gave  birth  to  both  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  policy  committees  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  did  not  envision  the  policy  com- 
mittee as  a  mere  -ai-m  of  the  leadership." 
Quite  to  the  contraiT.  the  report  clearly 
recommends  the  establishment  of  major- 
ity and  minority  policy  committees  which 
would    meet    at    frequent    intervals   "to 
formulate  the  overall  legislative  policy  of 
the  two  parties."     Moreover,  as  I  have 
already  said,  it  recommended  that  these 
committees  be  appointed  by  their  respec- 
tive majority  and  minority  conferences. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  appropriate  to  read 
the  entire  section  of  the  joint  committee 
report   with    respect    to    this   particular 
subject.    That  I  shall  now  do. 
M.\JORrrY  AND  Minority  Policy  Committees 
Strong    recommendations    were    made    to 
your  committee  concerning  the  need  for  the 
formal  expression  within  the  Congrew  of  the 
main  policies  of  the  majority  and  minority 
parties.     These    representations     called     for 
some    mechanism    which   could    bring   about 
more   party   accountability   for   policies   and 
pledges  and  announced  and  made  in  the  na- 
tional    platforms     of     the     major     political 
parties. 

These  recommendations  were  based  on  the 
theory  that  in  a  democracy  national  prob- 
lems mtist  be  handled  on  a  national  baals. 
Only  through  the  expression  of  the  will  of 
the  people  by  their  support  of  political 
parties  on  the  basis  of  their  platform  pledges 
can  the  majority  will  be  determined.  Like- 
wise the  minority  viewpoint  Is  also  expressed 
in   support  of  the  minority  platform. 

No  one  would  claim  that  representative 
democracy  as  we  know  It  today  could  exist 
without  majority  and  minority  parties  The 
435  voices  of  the  House  and  the  96  of  the 
Senate  would  be  confused  babel  of  conflict- 
ing tongvies  without  party  machinery.  In- 
stead of  unorganized  mob  rule  where  the 
strength  of  varying  viewpoints  cannot  be 
measured  or  determined,  party  government 
furnishes  a  tug-of-war  In  which  the  direction 
and  strength  of  opposing  viewpoints  can  be 
more  or  less  accurately  measured  and 
weighed. 

Under  the  American  party  system  there  are 
always  two  main  groups,  each  checking  the 
other  and  offering  the  choice  of  alternative 
courses  of  action  Around  these  two  groupe 
Congressmen  can  rally  and  express  them- 
selves, helping  in  party  caucuses  to  deter- 
mine the  policy  for  their  group. 

Your  committee  recognizes  the  need  for 
freedom  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  Indi- 
vidual Member  of  Congress  and  his  right  to 
vote  at  any  time  against  the  announced 
policy  of  his  party.  But  we  feel  that  If  party 
accountability  for  policies  and  pledges  Is  to 
be  achieved,  stronger  and  more  formal  me- 
chanisms are  necessary.  The  present  steer- 
ing committees,  an  Informal  and  little-used 
device,  seldom   meet  and   never  steer 

We  recommend  that  these  be  replaced  with 
the  formal  establishment  In  the  House  and 
the  Senate  of  majority  and  minority  policy 
committees.  The  majority  policy  commit- 
tees of  the  two  Houses  would  meet  Jointly  at 


frequent  Intervaas.  as  would  those  of  the 
minority,  to  formulate  the  over-all  legislative 
policy  of  the  two  parties  The  majority  pol- 
icy committee  of  each  House  would  also  hold 
frequent  meetings  to  consider  lU  role  In 
expediting  consideration  and  passage  of  mat- 
ters pledged  to  the  people  by  their  party. 

On  Issues  where  party  policy  Is  Involved 
the  decisions  of  these  policy  committees 
would  be  formally  announced  In  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress  and  formal  records 
would  be  kept  of  such  decisions.  No  mem- 
ber of  either  party  would  be  required  to  fol- 
low such  announced  party  policy  except  as 
he  chose  to  do  so.  Each  member  would  be 
free  to  vote  as  he  saw  fit.  but  the  record  of 
his  aw:tlon  would  be  available  to  the  public 
as  a  means  of  holding  both  the  party  and  the 
Individual  accountable. 

1.    CKIATION  or  POUCT  COMMITTEES 

Recommendation:  That  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  establish  formal  committees 
for  the  determination  and  expression  of  ma- 
jority policy  and  minority  pwllcy.  Each  of 
these  four  committees  wovild  be  composed  of 
seven  members  appointed  In  Its  entirety  at 
the  opening  of  each  new  Congress.  The  ma- 
jority and  minority  p>ollcy  committees  In 
both  Houses  would  be  appointed  by  their 
respective  majority  and  minority  conferences. 

We  feel  that  In  the  establishment  of  such 
policy  committee,  the  Congress  chosen  at  the 
last  general  election  should  be  controlling 
and  that  the  policy-comnUttee  membership 
should  therefore  be  chosen  at  the  beginning 
of  each  new  Congress.  Membership  on  all 
policy  committees  would  automatically  ex- 
pire at  the  close  of  each  Congress. 

Mr  President,  the  minority  party  at 
the  time  of  that  report  was  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  but  it  became  the  majority 
party  the  following  year.  The  majority 
leader  was  the  late  Senator  Taft.  of 
Ohio.  As  I  understand,  the  Senate  Pol- 
Icy  Committee  of  the  Republican  Party 
follows  those  recommendations  rather 
closely.  I  find  it  rather  strange  that  the 
procedure  for  determining  legislative 
policy  within  the  Republican  Party  m 
the  Senate  is  more  democratic  than  the 
procedure  for  determining  party  policy — 
if  we  have  such  procedure — withm  the 
Democratic  Party  in  the  Senate. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Monroney-La  Pollette  committee  the 
Senate  passed  a  bill  which  contauied  the 
following  provision: 

Sec  244(a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
majority  party  and  the  principal  minority 
party  in  the  respective  Houses  should  each 
at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress  appoint  a 
policy  committee,  consisting  of  seven  mem- 
bers, for  the  formulation  of  overall  legisla- 
tive policy  of  the  respective  parties. 

(b)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated annually  for  each  policy  commit- 
tee the  sum  of  130.000  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  staff  to  assist  in  study,  analysis,  and 
research  on  problems  involved  In  policy  de- 
terminations. The  members  of  each  such 
staff  shall  be  appointed,  and  their  compen- 
sation fixed,  by  the  policy  committee  con- 
cerned, but  no  such  compensation  shall  be 
fixed  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  $8,000  per 
annvim. 

The  above  provision  was  not  accepted 
by  the  House,  but  the  Senate  proceeded 
promptly  upon  its  own  to  establish  its 
own  majority  and  minority  policy  com- 
mittees. The  Senate  included  in  the 
legislative  appropriation  bill — passed 
within  a  few  days  after  the  reorganiza- 
tion bill  became  law — legislative  provi- 
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sions  wiiich.  in  eTect,  authorized  the 
establishment  of  policy  committees  and 
the  employment  of  staff.s 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield:  or 
does  he  prefer  to  proceed  at  this  time? 

Mr.  GORE     I  yield. 

Mr.  D*)l'GLAS  The  Senator  from 
Tenne^^see  has  been  reading  from  the 
text  of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GORE.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  that  text  it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  majority  party  and  the 
principal  minority  party  shall  appoint 
the  policy  committees  It  does  not  say 
that  the  majority  leader  and  the  minor- 
ity leader  shall  appoint  the  rommitt,ees; 
the  text  states  that  the  parties  shall  ap- 
point the  committees     Is  that  true? 

Mr.  GORE      That  is  true. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  And  therefore  the 
S:'nator  from  Tennessee  is  laying  the 
basis  for  indlf  ating  that  it  was  the  intent 
of  the  Senate  that  the  policy  committee 
should  be  the  agent  of  the  party. 

Mr.  GORE  That  is  clear,  it  seems  to 
me.  from  the  report  of  the  Committe-e 
on  the  Reort-anization  of  the  Congre.ss, 
from  the  bill  S.  2177.  79th  Congress,  as 
introduced  in  the  Senate,  from  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  also  from 
the  mea.'-iire  which  finally  became  law, 
the  First  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act  of  1947  which  was  ba-^ed  upon  the 
committee's  recommendation  and  which 
is  the  legislative  ba-^is  for  the  Senate 
policy  committees. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  corrtnrt  I  merely 
wanted  to  raise  this  question,  in  order 
to  point  out.  at  the  vei-y  least,  the  origi- 
nal intent  of  the  bill  as  pa.ssed  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr  GORE.  I  thank  the  able  Senator 
from  Illinois.  The  provision  was  con- 
tained, as  I  have  read  it.  in  the  bill  which 
pa.ssed  the  Senate  The  provision  was 
not  accepted  by  the  Hou.se.  When  the 
House  would  not  accept  the  provision, 
the  bill  was  passed  without  it. 

But  to  show  the  intent  of  the  Senate, 
the  Senate  proceeded  within  a  very  few- 
days  to  attach  a  legislative  nder  to  an 
appropriation  bill:  and  that  rider  did. 
in  effect,  authorize  the  establishment  of 
policy  committees  in  the  Senate  and  the 
employment  of  staffs  therefor.  I  should 
like  to  read  that  provision,  which  was 
("ntained  in  the  First  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act  of  1947,  and  which 
was  passed  in  August  1946.  I  shall  now 
read  the  provision,  which  today  is  the 
law: 

Pur  mnlntcnrince  of  a  stafi  for  a  majority 
priUry  committee  and  a  minority  policy  com- 
mittee in  t'.ie  Senate,  consisting  of  seven 
members  ehch.  for  the  furmulallon  of  over- 
all legislative  policy  of  the  respective  parties, 
the  members  of  such  staff  to  assigt  In  study, 
analysis,  and  research  on  problems  Involved 
In  poUry  det-ermlnatlons,  and  to  be  ap- 
pointed, and  their  compensation  fixed,  by 
the  policy  committee  concerned,  at  rates  not 
to  exceed  »8,000  per  annum  In  any  case, 
•  15,000  for  each  such  committee  in  all,  fiscal 
year  1947.  $30, (XK).  to  be  available  at  the 
beginning  of  the  80th  Congress. 

Note.  Mr  President  how  closely  the 
language  of  the  provision  which  became 
law  followed  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
recommended  by  the  Monroney-La  Fol- 


lette  committee,  and  adopted  as  a  por- 
tion of  the  reorganization  bill  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate 

Mr  SMATHER.S.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  for  a 
question'' 

Mr  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr  SMATHERS  I  wish  to  remain  in 
the  Chamber,  to  list^en  to  all  of  the  Sen- 
ators  speech,  for  I  am  greatly  interested 
in  what  he  has  to  say.  However,  several 
persons  are  waiting  for  me.  in  my  oflice. 

So  at  this  time  I  wi.sh  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennes.see.  I  know 
he  will  have  a  good  answer  to  it.  and 
therefore  I  wish  to  give  him  this  op- 
portunity to  answer  it:  In  light  of  the 
fact  that  the  whole  matter  of  how  the 
policy  committee  should  be  selected  is 
on  the  agenda  for  tomorrow,  to  be  dis- 
cu.ssed  behind  closed  doors,  at  a  caucus 
called  for  that  purpose  where  we  of  the 
Democratic  Party  can  determine  what 
action  we  should  take  with  respect  to 
this  entire  problem,  I  am  curious  to  know 
why  the  able  Senator  from  Tennessee 
wished  to  make  this  speech  today,  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  in  public,  be- 
fore all  the  pre.ss.  as  he  is  now  doing.  I 
am  curious  about  that. 

Mr.  GORE  I  was  sure  the  junior 
Senator  from  Florida  would  be  curious 
about  it.  and  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to 
satisfy  his  curiosity. 

For  one  thing,  this  is  a  matter  about 
which  I  am  deeply  concerned;  and  this 
is  not  the  first  time  I  have  expressed 
such  concern  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
The  people  of  Tennessee  have  honored 
me  with  an  opportunity  to  be  a  United 
States  Senator.  In  consequence  of  that 
honor  and  that  office,  I  have  the  privi- 
lege of  speaking  in  this  forum;  and  that 
is  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  which 
can  come  to  a  man.  Here  one  can  be 
heard.  Behind  closed  doors  one  can  be 
steamrollered. 

This  is  an  issue  which  I  think  con- 
cerns all  the  people,  because  it  goes  to 
the  heart  of  the  responsibility  of  our 
parties;  it  goes  to  a  method  of  deter- 
mining party  policy. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  last  year,  without  party  policy, 
one  committee  dealt  in  one  way  with  the 
interest  rate  problem;  another  commit- 
tee dealt  in  another  way  with  that  prob- 
lem. No  one  could  tell  us  what  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Democratic  Party  was.  unless 
one  wished  to  acknowledge  that  the  ad- 
visory committee  to  the  National  Com- 
mittee constituted  such  an  authoritative 
organ  for  policy. 

I  take  it  that  the  Senator  does  not 
recognize  that  group  as  an  authoritative 
spokesman  for  the  party.  Where,  then, 
is  there  to  be.  and  how  is  there  to  be,  a 
formulation  of  legislative  policies  of  the 
Democratic  Party?  As  a  result  of  the 
lack  of  party  policy,  as  a  result  of  the 
con.stant  compromi.se  of  principle,  we 
ended  the  last  session  in  virtual  rout  on 
the  economic  issues. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE  I  want  to  satisfy  the  Sen- 
ator's curiosity.  I  think  this  is  impor- 
tajit  to  every  American,  not  just  to  the 
Senators  who  are  going  to  meet  behind 
closed  doors  tomorrow.    Yes.  I  will  have 


an  opportunity  to  have  my  say  there, 
and  I  will  say  some  things  there  that 
I  will  not  say  here — perhaps 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  Just  a  moment,  and  I  will 
yield.  But  I  have  some  things  to  .say 
here  as  I  have  the  opportunity  which 
I  feel  It  IS  my  duty  to  say  to  all  who 
will  read  the  Congressk  nal  Re-qrd. 
This  IS  not  a  matter  for  the  sole  deter- 
mination of  Senators  behind  closed 
doors.  Every  Democrat  in  Florida 
should  be  interested  in  this,  and  I  hope 
every  Democrat  m  Tennessee  is  mter- 
ested  in  it.  I  will  certainly  undertake 
to  interest  tliem  m  it. 

Now  I  yield  further. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator knows  nobody  questions  his  right  to 
rise  in  the  Senate  and  discuss  anything 
about  wliich  he   has  convictions. 

Mr  GORE.  I  understand  the  Senator 
has  not  quesitoned  my  right;  he  has  ex- 
pressed his  curiosity. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  was  interested  in 
your  di.scussion  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
we  know  proposals  were  made  for  cau- 
cuses, having  an  opportunity  to  settle 
this  type  of  question  at  them,  I  remem- 
ber an  argument  made  against  the  cau- 
cuses was  that  we  could  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  debate  the 
problems.  I  remember  the  argument  was 
made  in  opposition  to  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  we 
really  did  not  have  to  have  a  caucus, 
because  a  Senator  could  come  to  the 
floor  and  speak,  as  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  doing,  without  inhibition, 
or  limitation  and  to  the  whole  world. 
But,  the  counterargument  was  made — 
and  it  prevailed — that  we  should  argue 
things  that  have  to  do  with  party  work- 
ings, washmg  our  dirty  linen,  in  our  own 
party  caucuses.  I  sort  of  subscribed  to 
that  practice,  and  I  imderstood  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  did.  Therefore  I 
have  been  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
he  comes  on  the  floor  now.  That  is  the 
reason  why  I  was  curious. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  the  flrst  place,  I  do 
not  regard  this  question  as  being  purely 
and  strictly  one  of  concern  to  Demo- 
cratic Senators,  As  I  have  said,  I  thmk 
this  is  of  interest  to  all  our  pariy  mem- 
bers. Indeed,  it  is  of  interest  to  many 
independent  citizens  in  the  Unit-ed 
States  who  do  not  have  an  affiliation 
with  either  party,  because  it  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  operation  of  our  two-party 
system.  As  our  population  continues  to 
grow,  multitudinous  as  it  is.  with  180 
million  people,  it  will  be  only  through 
clear-cut  choices,  if  there  are  any  clear- 
cut  choices  any  more  between  the  two 
parties,  that  the  American  people  will 
have  a  meaningful,  constructive  way  of 
expressing  a  choice  and  giving  direction 
and  a  mandate  to  their  Government. 

If  we  compromise  with  prmciple.  if  we 
wind  up  with  the  Democratic  Party  al- 
most indistinguishable  from  the  admin- 
istration's party,  then  how,  I  ask.  will 
the  American  people  have  a  clear-cut 
choi*e? 

I^ould  like  to  have  the  distinguished 
Senator  from   Florida  tell  us  what  the 
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Democratic  Party  poUcy  Is  with  respect 
to  any  Issue  which  he  wishes  to  choose, 
how  that  legislative  policy  has  been  de- 
termined In  the  Senate,  and  what  means 
we  have  now  to  determine  such  policy. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  would  say.  irre- 
spective of  whether  we  do  or  do  not  have 
such  means,  that  the  whole  debate  in- 
volves a  matter  of  mechanics  and  ma- 
chinery. At  least,  that  Is  what  I  thought. 
I  thought  that  was  the  reason  why  we 
were  to  go  into  caucus  tomorrow.  That 
Is  the  reason  mhy  I  have  felt,  and  many 
other  Senators  have  felt,  that  from  time 
to  time  we  shovUd  have  a  caucus,  as  the 
Republicans  do.  which,  as  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  explained,  appear  to 
be  successful.  However,  I  have  not  no- 
ticed that  they  stand  on  their  side  of  the 
aisle  and  air  their  particular  divisions 
for  the  whole  world  to  see.  Yes,  I  think 
they  discuss  them  in  caucus.  I  have  not 
been  Invited  to  them.  I  have  not  been 
privileged  to  learn  what  they  think  their 
problems  are.  And  I  think  they  are  wise 
in  not  advertising  them. 

I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  once  again 
pointing  out,  as  I  think  everybody  recog- 
nizes, some  divisions  in  our  own  party, 
and  the  additional  problem  of  how  we 
should  proceed  to  determine  policy,  I 
understand  that  the  real  purpose  of  the 
caucus  was  to  state  our  positions,  which 
naturally  could  be  stated  more  freely  in 
caucus,  without  the  necessity  of  saying 
the  same  thing  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
and  without  having  it  misunderstood  as 
it  goes  out  over  the  wires  or  radio  and 
television. 

If  we  are  to  argue  the  issues  here  on 
the  floor  today,  there  is  no  sense  in  argu- 
ing the  same  things  in  caucus  tomor- 
row. May  I  mention  this  one  compli- 
mentary thing? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes,  Indeed. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  absolutely  sincere 
about  what  he  is  doing  here.  I  know  he 
has  deep  convictions  about  it.  I  know- 
he  is  a  loyal  and  dedicated  Democrat  and 
patriot.  I  understand  all  that,  I  think 
what  he  is  talking  about  in  the  realm  of 
determining  pclicy  has  merit  to  it.  I  just 
wonder  about  the  wisdom  of  rising  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  at  this  time  and  talk- 
ing about  it,  and  now  broadcasting  it  to 
the  public.  In  light  of  the  caucus  which 
has  been  called  for  tomorrow  to  deter- 
mine these  questions  among  ourselves. 
That  is  what  aroused  my  curiosity. 

Mr,  GORE.  I  will  have  some  further 
comments  to  make  about  that  in  a  few 
moments.  But  the  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  asks  the  junior  Senator  from 
Florida  to  name  one  legislative  policy  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  to  outline,  if  he 
can,  any  formal  procedure  the  65  Sen- 
ators belonging  to  the  Democratic  Party 
in  the  Senate  have  for  determining  a 
policy. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  responded 
to  my  question  by  sa-innr,  'Irrespective 
of  that  situation,"  and  then  he  proceeded 
to  make  a  statement.  I  wonder  if  the 
able  Senator  from  Florida  would  be  able 
to  tell  me — and  I  am  entitled  to  curiosity 
the  same  as  the  junior  Senator  from 

Fl'^rida  is 

Mr  SMATHERS.    Surely. 


Mr.  GORE.  I  am  curious  to  know 
what  he  regards  the  pohcy  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  with  respect  to  housing  to 

be. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  I  should  like  to  say. 
In  answer  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  that  one  of  the  great  vir- 
tues— or  vices.  I  do  not  know  which 

Mr.  GORE.  Weil.  now.  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  difference. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  think  there  us  a 
great  deal  of  difference  between  them, 
but  I  am  not  sure  whether  in  this  in- 
stance what  I  am  gomg  to  say  is  a  virtue 
or  a  vire.  I  will  leave  that  to  the  good 
judgement  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nes.^ee  But  one  of  the  good  things  abuut 
the  Democratic  Party  is  that  we  cannot 
tell  a  Member  what  to  do.  The  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
said  he  did  not  care — and  I  applaud  him 
for  his  position— how  many  Members 
got  together  and  stated  what  they  con- 
sidered the  Democratic  F»arty  s  position 
and  tried  to  tell  him  the  way  he  should 
vote.  He  said  the  people  of  New  Mexico 
sent  him  here  and  no  S<nator  was  going 
to  bind  him  nor  dictate  to  him  as  to  how- 
he  was  to  vote. 

I  jwin  with  him  in  that  nobie  senti- 
ment. I  was  not  sent  to  the  U.S  Sen- 
ate to  go  into  any  room  with  any  group 
of  people,  even  fellow  Democrats,  and 
have  them  toll  me  how  I  should  vote 
on  housing,  agriculture,  debt  manag*- 
ment,  or  on  anything.  The  only  peo- 
ple to  wiiom  I  am  responsible  are  the 
people  of  my  State  of  Florida,  who 
elected  me  to  come  here  to  represent 
them  in  the  best  possible  way  I  could. 

I  ran  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  The 
Democrats  voted  for  me.  I  am  delightt-d 
to  say.  and  then  sent  me  here  to  do 
that  which  I  thought  best  for  tiiem  and 
the  Nation  as  a  wiiole. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  single  Senator 
present  who  feels  as  though  he  is  going 
to  be  bound  by  any  statement  of  an 
advisory  cotmcil,  or  of  a  caucus  of  any 
nature,  or  anything  else.  The  whole 
purpase  of  the  caucus,  as  I  understood, 
is  to  converse  about  these  matters,  to 
see  what  is  the  middle  ground  and  to 
see  if  tiiere  is  anythmg  upon  wlach 
most  of  us  can  agree. 

It  would  obviously  always  not  be  cor- 
rect to  assume  that  we  could  get  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois,  who  si  us 
here,  for  example,  to  agree  with  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia.  We  could 
not  get  the  Senator  from  Mis-sussippi 
and  the  semor  Senator  from  Muinesota 
to  aere:^  about  civil  rights.  We  could 
not  get  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
to  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
about  farm  problems.  We  have  con- 
siderable division  about  these  things. 

We  do  not  even  have  a  policy  with 
respect  to  reclamation  which  represents 
100-percent  unanimity. 

However,  we  try  to  get  together  as 
best  we  can  as  they  do  m  any  legisla- 
tive body,  to  give  and  take,  to  see  what 
course  we  can  follow  with  which  most 
Senators  will  agree.  That  is  what  we 
have  been  doing. 

I  think  we  have  been  pretty  success- 
ful, because  even  though  a  President  of 
one  party  won  by  a  tremendous  margin 


of  votes  in  1952  and  again  In  1956,  we 
have  nonetheless  been  able  to  increase 
our  repnsrntation  m  tiie  House  and 
Senate,  despite  having  to  contend  with 
tins  great  personality.  We  have  been 
able  to  do  tiiis,  m  my  opmion.  because 
the  p>eople  believe  the  Congress  has  beon 
reasonable,  respons:ble.  and  sensibl''. 
The  people  have  voted  for  our  candi- 
dates, for  our  platforms,  and  for  our 
c(  ur^f  of  action,  a.s  vague  as  they  may 
sometimes  appear  t<T  be.  The  people 
have  voted  for  us.  in  the  final  analysis, 
and  tiiat  is  the  test. 

The  Senator  says.  "Look  at  the  Re- 
publicans; they  have  been  perhaps  a 
little  more  demf»cratic  thaii  we.  '  I  can 
only  say  I  doubt  they  have  been,  but 
certainly  tiieir  course  has  not  been  as 
effective  as  ours,  because  we  have  been 
defeating  them  m  every  election 

I  make  these  remarks  witti  deep  af- 
fection for  my  friend,  who  knows  I  mean 
sincerely  what  I  am  saying.  I  have  the 
utir.w.st  admiration  for  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  I  am  in  sympathy  with  what 
he  is  saying.  I  tlunk  he  is  ringuig  a  bell, 
but  I  do  not  thmk  he  is  ringing  it  at  the 
n^ht  address,  on  the  floor  of  tiie  U.S. 
St.nate. 

Mr  GORE  Mr.  President,  first  I 
thank  the  able  Junior  Senator  from 
Florida  for  his  generous  remarks. 

The  Senator  .said  he  would  leave  it  to 
me  to  judi^e  whetiur  m  his  remarks  he 
was  dt.scnbing  a  situation  which  could 
be  considered  a  vice  or  a  virtue.  I  choose 
to  apply  the  word  "virtue  to  the  freedom 
of  choice  which  my  friend  says  every 
Senator  must  havt- 

I  siiould  Ukp  to  read  from  the  report 
of  the  Monroney-Iji  Follette  commit- 
tee, which  I  read  before  the  distin- 
gxiished  Senator  entered  the  Chamber, 
on  tins  particular  pomt: 

On  Issues  where  p»rty  policy  U  Involved 
the  decisions  of  \.\.<^'-c  policy  conimitteee 
would  be  fomuUly  anno  iijce<l  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress  nnd  Turmal  records 
would  be  kept  of  such  decisions  No  mem- 
ber of  either  party  would  be  required  to  fol- 
low such  announced  party  p^^Ury  ex'^ept  as 
he  chose  to  do  so  Each  Member  would  be 
free  tn  vote  as  he  saw  fi',  but  the  record  of 
his  action  would  be  a-.ullable  t«  the  public 
&s  a  means  of  holding  both  the  paxty  and 
the  Individual  accounuble. 

Mr  CH.^VEZ.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr    GORE.     I  will  yield  In  a  minute 

Mr  President,  I  have  asked  the  able 
Junior  Senator  from  Florida  to  name 
one  instance  in  which  he  knows  the 
leu;.slati\e  policy  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  the  Senate — to  show  one  way 
we  h.ave  of  developing  in  a  formal  way 
an  ptTective  and  meaningful  policy.  The 
Senator  has  not  an.'^wered. 

We  have  a  way  of  developing  one.  I 
shall  answer  my  own  question  to  some 
extent  by  sayiny;  that  in  the  caucus,  or 
in  the  conference,  we  can  develop  one 
This  IS  one  effective  and  meamngful 
way  to  d-velop  a  policy  and  to  announce 
formally  the  policy  to  the  country. 

Then  the  jtmior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nes.s(>e  would  have  to  accept  hi.s  resp>on- 
sibility.  with  the  Democrats  In  Tennes- 
see, as  to  whether  he  followed  such  a 
policy  or  whether  he  did  not.     As  the 


situation  is  now,  there  may  be  a  coah- 
tion  of  a  few  DemocraLs  and  enough  Re- 
publicans to  bring  a  bill  to  the  Senate 
even  th(;ugh  the  bill  does  not  represent 
the  view  of  the  majority  of  the  Demo- 
crats m  the  Senate.  As  a  result  of  the 
coalition,  a  bill  may  be  enacted  into  law 
without  any  yardstick  ever  having  been 
establishf  d  to  siiow  that  it  was  contrary 
to  the  legi-slalive  ix)Lcy  of  the  Democrats 
in  the  U.S.  Senate 

Before  yielding  further.  I  .should  like 
to  amplify  my  answer  to  the  Senator  as 
to  why  I  consider  this  to  be  a  proper 
subject  for  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate 

Mr.  SMATHERS  Could  the  Senator 
help  me  by  answering  one  question  en 
that  poinf 

Mr  GORE  I  will  answer  further,  and 
then  I  will  yield. 

For  one  thinr,  what  we  are  discussing 
Is  a  matter  of  legislation.  The  genesis 
of  the  policy  committee,  the  authoriza- 
tion for  its  establi.<=hment  and  for  the 
payment  of  its  stan,  is  a  m.ntter  of  legis- 
lation. The  membership  is  said  to  be 
seven.  How  did  the  number  come  to  be 
more?  I  do  not  complain  about  there 
being  more  members.  I  think  there 
should  be  more 

I  think  the  rank  and  file  of  our  party 
ought  to  know  that  on  the  Democratic 
policy  committee  of  the  Senate  there  is 
only  one  member  from  north  of  the  Ala- 
bama line  and  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  the  very  distincuished  and  able 
Senator,  the  Honorable  Theodope  Francis 
Green. 

I  think  we  should  have  a  policy  com- 
mittee which  is  something  more  than  an 
arm  cf  the  leadership.  We  should  have 
a  policy  committee  which  performs  the 
functions  and  a.ssumes  the  responsibili- 
ties envisioned  in  the  Monroney-La  Fol- 
lette committee  report. 

Furthermore.  I  think  the  membership 
of  the  committee  should  be  increased  so 
that  the  committee  will  be  more  truly 
representative  of  all  the  Democrats  in 
the  Senate  and  of  their  constituents  and 
60  t,hat  it  will  be  representative  of  all 
the  great  geographic  sections  of  our 
country 

Mr.  CHA\XZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
has  one  additionnl  ques-tion. 

Mr.  SMAIHERS.  I  have  only  one 
question 

Mr.  GORE  I  yield  to  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  SM.ATHERS.  Even  if  somebody 
w  i.shed  to  agree  with  everything  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  has  been  saying, 
with  respect  to  the  verity  of  his  argu- 
ment abc'ut  policy  and  how  to  get  it.  I 
think,  however,  that  person  could  also 
logically  say  that  this  forum  in  which 
we  speak  today  is  not  a  caucus  and  is 
not  a  conference  of  Democrats,  where 
these  intraparty  matters  are  supposed 
to  be  decided.  On  the  contrary,  this  is 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  where  we  are  bringing  out  into 
the  open  once  again  the  washing,  o  to 
speak,  our  "dirty  linen." 

Mr.  GORE.  This  is  not  "dirty*"  linen; 
it  is  simp'.y  faulty  linen. 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Very  well;  faulty 
linen.  If  this  were  a  Democratic  caucus 
we  would  not  see  the  able  and  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  California 
I  Mr.  KucHEL)  silting  here.  We  would 
not  have  a  room  lull  of  people.  We 
would  not  have  a  crowded  press  gallery 
looking  down  on  us. 

Perhaps  we  could  decide  this  question 
in  a  party  ca\icus  In  a  caucus  each 
member  would  be  free  to  vote  as  he  saw 
lit.  Perhaps  we  could  decide  some  is- 
sues but  I  do  not  believe  we  Democrats 
are  gOing  to  be  able  to  aecide  anything 
on  the  basis  of  what  we  do  this  afternoon 
on  the  fi.  or  rf  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GORE  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator wished  to  ask  me  one  further  ques- 
tion. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  I  do  not  have  an- 
other question.  I  merely  wished  to  make 
that  observation,  in  all  good  coriSCience 
and  good  spirit. 

I  (hank  the  Senator  for  yleldlnc  to  r-e. 
As  I  say.  I  am  not  unsv-mpathetic  with 
the  argimient  he  is  making.  I  am  only 
a  little  doubtful  whether  the  foriun  in 
which  lie  IS  makiiig  it  is  the  correct 
forum.  I  have  been  wrong  before.  I 
may  be  wrong  in  the  future,  and  I  may 
be  wrong  now.  But  I  do  not  believe  I 
am. 

T  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me, 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
first  place,  the  Democratic  Party  is  the 
party  of  the  people.  I  do  not  mind  the 
people  knowing  my  views  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  do  not  mmd  the  people  knowing 
whether  the  party  has  or  has  not  a 
means  of  formulating  I>emocratic  policy 
in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  want  my  constit- 
uents to  know  my  views  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  this  is  tlie  proper  forum  for 
a  Member  of  the  U  S.  Senate. 

I  say  again  to  the  able  junior  Senator 
from  Florida  that  this  problem  cannot 
be  interpreted  as  purely  a  problem  to  be 
decided  within  the  Democratic  caucus, 
because  the  Congress  enacted  a  law  on 
the  .subject. 

Furthermore,  the  Democratic  Party  in 
the  Senate  must  go  back  to  the  basic 
legislation,  containing  the  authorization 
for  the  payment  of  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mittee. Tlieiefore.  the  problem  cannot 
be  dealt  with  exclusively  in  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus. 

There  is  one  further  point.  I  am  not 
so  naive  as  to  think  that  this  problem 
will  be  settled  m  the  right  way  if  no  pub- 
lic notice  is  given  as  to  the  existence  of 
the  problem.  I  have  been  in  public  life 
for  a  few  years.  What  httle  accom- 
plishment it  has  been  my  opportunity  to 
achieve  has  been  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
extent  of  public  information  as  to  my 
efforts.  Therefore,  I  am  glad  to  accept 
the  impeachment  of  the  Senators  curi- 
osity, and  I  am  pleased  to  tell  him  that 
I  am  speaking  as  a  Member  of  the 
U  S.  Senate  on  a  problem  which 
goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  oper- 
ation of  the  two-party  system  in  the 
legislative  branch  of  our  Government. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  exclusively  the 
privilege  of  either  the  Republican  cau- 
cus or  the  Democratic  caucus. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
tiie  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  GORE.  I  promised  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  ;Mr.  Chavkz], 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr  President.  I  shall 
now  prove  a  point  in  connection  with 
what  I  said  in  the  conference  the  other 
day,  namely,  that  if  three  Democrats  get 
together,  it  is  impossible  to  get  two  of 
them  to  agree  with  the  third. 

With  all  due  deference,  and  with  no 
personalities  whatsoever  being  involved. 
I  shall  remain  on  the  side  of  my  good 
friend  from  Tennessee  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  GORE.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  feel  that  we  can  set- 
tle more  party  policy  on  this  floor  than 
in  a  million  conferences. 

Our  friends  on  the  other  side — and  I 
note  the  presence  in  the  Chamber  of  my 
good  friend  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL] — are  supposed  to  be  democratic 
in  their  way  of  thinking.  They  meet 
every  day ;  but  look  at  them. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  hope  my  friend  is  not 
referring  to  my  facial  expression. 
[Laughter]. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ,  No;  nothing  like  that 
at  all. 

We  are  not  going  to  determine  in  a 
party  caucus  whether  we  are  to  have 
housing  legislation.  W^e  are  not  going 
to  determine  in  a  party  caucus  whether 
we  are  to  have  civil  rights  legislation. 
We  are  not  going  to  determine  in  a 
party  conference  whether  we  are  to  have 
pro?res.sive  legislation  and  liberal  legis- 
lation. The  only  time  I  ever  had  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  liberal  legislation 
was  when  I  entered  a  big  fight  with  my 
good  friends  from  the  South  on  the  fair 
employment  labor  practices  bill.  At  that 
time  I  occupied  the  seat  in  this  Cham- 
ber now  occupied  by  my  friend  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1.  I  handled  the 
legislation  from  my  committee. 

Party  policy,  so  far  as  Democrats  are 
concerned,  will  be  determined  here.  Let 
us  get  to  work  and  vote  for  the  legislation 
by  which  we  intend  to  make  policy.  To 
become  irritated  after  listening  to  some- 
one talk  does  not  accomplish  anything. 

I  repeat,  that  no  party  conference  is 
going  to  bind  me.  I  wish  to  find  out 
what  I  am  voting  on,  and  not  what  the 
members  of  a  party  conference  may 
think  or  say  behind  closed  doors.  I  want 
the  public  to  know  the  facts.  I  want 
t)ie  people  of  New  Mexico  to  know  how  I 
stand  and  how  I  vote. 

I.  for  one,  am  glad  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  making  the  speech 
which  he  is  delivering,  even  though  I 
do  not  agree  with  him  entirely. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  generous  remarks. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  that  it  is  difficult  for  Democrats 
to  get  together.  If  I  wished  to  hve  in 
perfect  harmony  with  all  members  of  my 
political  party,  I  would  join  the  Re- 
publican Party. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  would  be  a  mis- 
take. 

Mr.  GORE.  But  I  do  not  want  to  be 
a  Republican.     I  want  to  be  a  Democrat. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  think  there  is 
one  important  difference  between  the 
original  voting  position  of  the  able  sen- 
ior Senator  from  New  Mexico,  and  that 
of  the  very  able  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see. When  the  question  was  first  dis- 
cussed the  other  day  at  our  Democratic 
conference  the  able  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  said  he  did  not  believe  any 
caucuses  were  necessary,  because  Sena- 
tors could  come  to  the  floor  and  do 
exactly  what  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see is  doing.  Fut  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee and  other  Senators  said  no,  or 
implied  that  they  did  not  agree,  but 
that  we  should  have  a  caucus,  and  there 
discuss  such  questiorLs.  That  is  the  basic 
difference.  I  was  one  of  those  who 
agreed  to  a  great  extent  with  the  able 
Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania    [Mr.  Clark /. 

Mr.  GORK  But  the  Senator  did  not 
vote  that  way. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  On  the  contrary. 
the  Senator  from  Florida  did  vote  that 
way.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  no 
vote,  but  the  Senator  from  Florida  wa^ 
prepared  to  so  vote. 

The  point  is  that  when  the  is.sues 
which  are  considered  in  the  caucus  are 
eventually  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  for  debate,  we  can  then  get  up 
and  speak  our  piece,  and  let  the  people 
know  where  we  stand.  And  we  do  not 
have  to  be  bound  by  any  discussion  in 
the  caucus,  but  we  have  had  the  beneflt 
of  it. 

The  type  of  meeting  which  I  envi- 
sioned at  the  caucus  was  a  meetinir  to 
decide  when  to  bring  issues  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  most  strategic 
way  to  bring  them  up.  There  was  no 
effort  to  close  the  door  on  any  Senator. 
All  that  was  involved  in  the  confirmees 
which  some  Senators  wanted  was  getting 
together  on  a  policy  which  most  of  us 
could  follow,  and  then  bringing  the  is- 
sue to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  so  that 
every  Senator  could  speak  his  piece. 

That  is  why  I  applaud  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico,  because  he  is 
consistent  in  his  position. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  able  Senator. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  GORE     I  yield. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  wonder  if  my  good 
friend  will  bear  with  me  momentarily,  in 
order  to  keep  the  record  straight. 

Mr.  GORE     I  am  glad  to  jield. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Like  Al  Smich,  I  say. 
Let  us  look  at  the  record. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the 
question  of  a  conference  or  policy  com- 
mittee has  been  discussed.  Let  me  say 
to  my  friend  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHKL]  that  I  remember  when  we  were 
in  the  minority,  not  so  long  a^o.  On 
February  4.  1953.  we  met  behind  closed 
doors  in  a  minority  conference  of  Sen- 
ate Democrats.  At  that  time  my  good 
friend  from  Texas  fMr.  Johnson],  who 
is  at  present  the  majority  leader,  was 
then  the  minority  leader. 

He  and  I  had  a  little  colloquy,  and  I 
should  like  to  quote  from  it : 

Mr.   Chavkz.  Mr.    President,   with    all   due 

deference  to  the  minority  leader.  I.  as  one 
Senator,  would  like  to  find  out  from  the 
President  what  his  Ideaa  are.     I  am  wUl;:.g 


to  use  my  own  Judgment  In  trying  to  coop- 
erate with  him  in  his  desire  to  carr>'  out  his 
Ideas.  However,  the  point  I  should  like  to 
make  U  that  the  decision  of  the  minority 
policy  committee  Is  not  the  decision  of  the 
minority  .\fter  all,  I  do  not  want  the  mi- 
nority policy  committee  to  make  a  decision 
for  me.  I  should  like  to  use  my  own  Judg- 
ment. 

After  all.  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  eiitiiied  at  least  to  a  fair  chance 
to  try  to  carry  out  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  mandate  rt  the  .\m'»r1c-vn  penp'.f  How- 
ever. I  should  like  to  a^k  the  minority  Ieadi»r 
at  this  time  if  it  is  ex.>eoted  by  him  that 
whi.t  the  policy  committee  decides  is  to  be 
the  decision  of  the  minority  Members  of  Ihe 
Senate 

Mr  Johnson  of  Texas.  Mr.  President,  the 
minority  leader  merely  read  to  the  iieiiate  the 
statement  which  was  adopted  by  the  mln'-rlty 
policy  committee  He  did  nut  at'^mpt  to 
speak  for  any  Member  of  the  Sena'^  other 
than  the  members  of  that  committee. 

Mr  Cha\.kz.   I  know,  tout  what 

M.'  J  HNSON  of  Texas  I  should  Ulce  to 
finish  my  answer  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mex.co.  If  the  Senator  wiU  read  the  btate- 
ment  and  then  a.-^ume  tlie  same  position 
which  the  nine  members  of  the  committee 
assumed,  well  and  g'->od  If  he  does  not  c.ire 
to  do  so,  of  course,  the  Senator  may — and  I 
know  he  will — express  his  own  personal  Tlew- 
poin  t. 

In  other  words,  the  way  I  understood 
the  minority  leader's  answer  at  the  time 
was  that  he  was  expre.ssing  only  the 
opinion  of  those  who  had  met  with  him 
as  membTs  of  the  policy  committee,  and 
did  not  intend  in  p.ny  way,  shape,  or  form 
to  bind  individual  Members  of  the 
Senate 

Mr.  GORE      I  thank  the  Si^nator. 

Mr.  CH.^VEZ  I  wi.sh  the  Record  to 
be  clear  that  the  minority  leader  at  that 
time,  the  Senator  from  Texas,  did  not  at 
any  time  try  to  contend  that  they  repre- 
sented th'::»  majority  of  thf  Senate,  or 
that  they  want^  the  majority  to  be 
bound  by  their  deci.sion. 

Mr  CrORE,  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
should  like  to  make  one  further  sugge*;- 
tion  to  the  junior  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SMATHERS !.  I  wa.s  not  one  of  those 
who  originated  the  motion  In  the  confer- 
enre  the  other  day  for  regular  Demo- 
cratic conference ,s.  I  was  one  of  those 
who  felt  that  we  should  not  ignore  the 
sentiment  of  so  many  of  our  collearue.s 
who  wish*^d  to  have  more  D^^moorat:'- 
?et-to"'"''hprs  and  di.scu.s.'^ions  I  did  not 
share  the  enthu-siasm  and  hopes  fur 
party  conferences  which  some  of  my  col- 
leagues expressed  or  felt.  I  thought, 
since  they  desired  them,  we  should  have 
some.  However.  I  would  not  want  in  any 
respect  to  have  the  junior  Senator  from 
Florida  take  from  me  the  privilege  of 
discu.'=.sing  a  public  is.sue  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  an  i.ssue  which  I  have  dis- 
cu-s.sed  many  time.s  heretofore  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  Just  becau-e  I 
thought  we  should  accede  to  the  wishes 
of  so  many  of  our  colleagues  for  some 
Democratic  conferences. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  GORE     I  v;e1d. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  T  should  like  to 
Join  the  Senator  from  New  Mfxirn  in 
commending  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see for  taking  the  floor  thi.s  afternoon. 
I  am  del. jilted  that  all  of  this  is  coming 


out  in  the  open,  not  being  leaked  from 
behind  clo.sed  doors  supposedly  clothing 
conferences  or  caucuses  of  Democratic 
Senators. 

In  that  connection  I  .should  like  to  say 
that  I  was  vei-y  much  surpri.sed  to  read 
in  the  paper  this  mommg  after  last 
weeks  conference  or  caucus  that  there 
was  literally  a  rebellion  KOing  on  against 
the  leadership  on  tlie  Democratic  side. 
It  just  was  not  so.  I  lold  the  reporters 
who  spoke  to  me  about  it  that  it  was  a 
harmoniou.s  meetuig.  One  of  the  people 
wlio  did  the  ri.ost  to  maim.. m  a  great 
dekjree  of  harmony  was  tiie  Senator  from 
Tenii'.'S.see. 

Mr.  GORE.    That  is  how  I  got  into  it. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  That  Ls  right.  I 
believe  thai  caucuses  are  a  waste  of 
tune.  I  beheve  we  would  lose  more  vot/.s 
than  we  would  probably  gain,  because 
stories  will  get  out  of  the  conferences 
which  will  overemphasize  sometlung  of 
perhap.s  a  somewhat  spectacular  nature, 
or  contain  only  partial  truth. 

If  *e  discuas  isMies  m  which  we  are 
interesu-'d.  such  as  housing,  aid  to  edu- 
cation, civil  nghUs.  and  so  forth,  down 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  t'-e  news- 
paper pt?ople  up  there  m  tiie  gallery  will 
get  an  accurate  report  of  wliat  is  said 
down  here.  I  would  hope  that  we  would 
do  our  arguing  and  our  quarreling  and 
our  debating  out  in  the  open. 

As  I  understand,  tlie  Stnalor  from 
leiinessee  says — and  I  quote  him — "This 
is  the  proper  fortim."  I  believe  we  will 
accomplish  a  great  deal  more  here  on 
the  floor  than  in  caucuses,  from  which 
stories  are  botmd  to  be  leaked.  T^iose 
stories  will  contain  half  truths,  and  tlie 
result  will  be  tliat  the  Democratic  Party 
will  be  set  against  Itself,  and  we  will  be 
furnishing  fodder  to  the  Republicans, 
who  are  sitting  over  there  just  laughing 
and  enjoying  thcm.sclvcs  no  end.  I  do 
not  blame  them. 

Mr.  KUCHEL-  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand  

M.-  GORE.  I  understood  the  Senator 
from  Montana  to  say  that  in  his  opinion 
cauctises  would  do  that,  and  not  what 
the  junior  Senator  from  Tennes-see  said. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes. 

Mr  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE,    I  yield 

Mr,  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina  Is 
It  not  a  fact  that  the  Republican  Party 
has  been  holding  caucus  after  caucus 
durinL^  the  la.st  5  or  6  years' 

Mr  MANSFIELD,  I  understand  that 
they  have  been  having  luncheon  after 
luncheon 

Mr  JOHN.'^n'ON  of  South  Carolina. 
And  thev  have  kst  man  after  man  be- 
cau.sr  of  it 

Mr  MAKSPIFI.D  I  bolieve  the  Dem- 
ocrats have  be.^n  cainini:  Member  in  the 
Senate  becau.se  of  the  responsible  and 
constructive  way  we  have  conducted  our- 
selves 

Mr  KUCHKI.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  GORE      I  yield. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Do  I  understand  that 
the  .'^enator  from  South  Carolina  is  .sug- 
gesting that  here  Is  some  type  of  under- 
cover urging  by  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee that  the  holding  of  caucuses  could 
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defeat  more  Senators  on  his  side  in  the 
next  election? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
All  I  know  is  that  as  a  result  of  cauctises 
held  by  the  Senator's  party,  newspaper 
.stories  have  been  printed  about  Republi- 
can Senators  fussing  among  themselves 
in  the  caucu-^es,  and  that  some  of  the 
Senators  who  came  up  for  election  later 
were  defeated  for  some  cause  or  other. 

Mr.  KUCHJiL  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  not  more  than  thirty 
seconds  for  another  statement. 

Mr.   CORE.     I   yield 

Mr.  KUCHEL  On  that  point  I  should 
like  to  say  that  I  have  been  admonished 
by  some  of  my  fellow  Republicans  on  this 
side  of  the  ai.sle  to  be  verv  careful  abrut 
acceptmg  any  recommeiidalion  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aLsle  as  to  how  we  can 
increase  our  membership  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  good 
advice. 

Mr  GORE  Mr  President.  I  should 
like  to  .say  once  a^iiin  that  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  believes  that  frequent  con- 
ferences of  the  Democratic  Party  will 
solve  ill  our  problems,  or  even,  neces- 
sarily, develop  a  party  policy.  Wliat  I 
feel  very  .strontly  about  is  an  effective, 
working  Democratic  ptjlicy  committee 
performing  tlie  functions  for  winch  it 
was  ciealt-d  That  is  my  concern.  My 
concern  is  with  an  effective  Democratic 
policy  perhaps  alx)ve  the  necessity  or 
the  desire  for  havms  .s<:i  many  party  con- 
ferences. That,  I  will  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana,  is  my  principal  con- 
cern. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Before  I  Ro  into 
my  ntxl  lopjc,  I  should  like  lo  express 
the  hcpe  that,  if  we  have  a  conference 
tomcHow  the  members  of  the  press  will 
be  in  attendance,  so  that  they  can  get  a 
true  a  id  accurate  story  of  what  myes  on, 
and  not  wliat  is  leaked  out  to  them. 

Mr.  CL.AIiK  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MANhFIF.LD  The  Senator  from 
Tennei.see  in  his  dLscusion  has  been 
very  accurate  in  hi.s  historical  back- 
ground of  the  legislation  and  the  pro- 
posals emanalinK  from  the  Monroney- 
La  Follette  idea  for  the  reorganizaticn  of 
Congr-ss — as  far  as  he  goes. 

However.  I  believe  there  is  another 
point  1  should  bnng  out.  and  that  is  that 
on  Jai.uary  2.  1947.  the  next  year,  there 
was  a  Ticeting  of  the  Democratic  caucus 
under  the  leadership  of  the  late  Senator 
Alben  W.  Barkley,  of  Kentucky.  I  now- 
read  from  the  minutes  of  the  confer- 
ence: 

-Sonaior  Barkley  then  stated  that  the  con- 
ference should  dlscuBS  and  determine  the 
prt>ced\..re  to  be  followed  in  ounnectlcn  with 
committee  as.'^gmnpnta  and  questions  re- 
lating; tn  the  steering  committee  and  the 
minority  policy  comm'ttee.  crea'ed  by  Public 
Law  Nj  663,  7Hth  ConereFS  (1st  Sujiple- 
mental  Appropriation  Act  of  I9d7). 

Sena  x)r  Barkley  stressed  the  Importance 
of   the   newly   created    policy   committee  — 

Incidentally.  I  think  the  committee  is 
misnamed — 

stating  that  while,  of  course,  It  wa«  neces- 
sary to  work  as  closely  as  possible  In  coop- 
eration  with   the  majority,  It  would  neces- 


sarily follow  that  the  policy  committee  as 
a  gro\ip  would  work  In  close  association  with 
the  President. 

A  Democratic  President. 

Senator  Barkley  suggested  that  the  con- 
ference first  discuss  the  question  of  the  mi- 
nority committee  assignments.  Senator  Mc- 
Kellar.  of  Tennessee — 

The  predeces-sor  of  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  fiom  Tennessee — ■ 

stated  that  In  his  opinion  the  minority  policy 
committee  should  be  elected  by  the  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  GORE  That  shows  that  Tennes- 
sceans  can  be  right  twice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  indeed,  but 
wrong  when  it  comes  to  the  votes. 

Senator  Barklev  stated  that  the  q'.iestion 
of  how  memberslilp  on  the  policy  commit- 
tee should  be  filled  would  be  taken  up  later 
In  the  meeting 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  conference  then  discussed  the  minor- 
ity policy  committee  heretofore  referred  to, 
and  Se.iator  Barkley  repeated  his  previous 
statements  regarcUng  the  coinmittee  Sen- 
ator 0■M^HON^T,  of  Wyoming,  recalled  the 
suggestion  previously  m.ide  by  Senator  Mc- 
Kellar  that  membership  on  the  minority 
policy  committee  should  be  filled  by  elec- 
tion by  the  conference.  Senator  OMahonet 
addressed  the  conference  and  submitted  the 
f  liowlng  resolution ; 

"Resolved,  That  the  chairman  of  the  con- 
ference be  authorized  to  appoint  the  mem- 
bership of  the  minority  |>o!icy  committee, 
provided  for  by  Public  Law  No  663.  79th 
Congicbs,  and  tliat  he  Is  hereby  named 
chairman  of  such  committee  " 

The  resolution  olTered  by  Senator 
O'Mahonet  was  adopted  by  voice  vote 
(Senator  McKellar,  of  Tennessee,  voting  In 
the  negative  ) 

I  thoupht  the  Democrats  ought  to 
know  that,  becatise  that  was  dene  by 
the  democratic  action  of  the  Democratic 
conlerence. 

Mr  GORE.  I  do  not  think  the  record 
should  be  necessarily  mtei-preted  »s  in- 
dicating that  there  was  only  one  vote 
m  the  negative.  The  usual  custom  is 
that,  when  there  is  a  voice  vote,  no  one  s 
vote  is  recorded  except  when  an  indi- 
vidual says  he  wishes  to  be  recorded 
either  m  the  af£rmatlve  or  the  negative. 
I  do  not  know  whether  on  the  voice  vote 
in  question  there  was  only  one  negative 
vote,  and  the  record  does  not  say. 

My  esteemed  predecessor,  in  my  view, 
was  right.  He  was  a  great  Democrat, 
and  he  advocated  democratic  procedure 
w.thm  the  Democratic  Party.  I  am 
proud  to  be  following  in  his  footsteps  in 
thi.s  particular  regard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Tenne.ssee  is  just  as  distinguished  in 
his  own  right  as  was  Senator  McKellar. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  my  able  friend 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Ser.ator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  for  yielding.  I  would 
be  happy  if  I  could  have  the  attention 
of  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Montana.  The  Senator  from  Montana, 
in  his  rem.arks  a  few  minutes  ago,  indi- 
cated that  there  had  been  leaks  from 
the  conference  last  week. 

Mr   MANSFIELD.     That  is  correct. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Leaks  which  had  given 
an  improper  indication  of  what  took 
place  at  the  meeting. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  read  the  Washington 
newspapers,  the  New  York  newspapers, 
the  Philadelphia  newspap>ers,  and  other 
Pennsylvania  newspapers  quite  care- 
fully. In  my  judgment,  there  was  noth- 
ing in  any  of  those  news  accounts  which 
incorrectly  reported  what  took  place  at 
the  conference. 

The  majority  leader,  in  my  presence, 
was  interviewed  by  reporters  immedi- 
ately after  the  conference.  With  his 
permission,  I  sat  with  him.  The  ac- 
count which  he  pave  of  the  conference 
w  as  completely  accurate.  With  his  per- 
mission. I  made  a  slight  addition,  which 
he  thought  was  equally  accurat^e  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  there  was  nothing 
in  any  of  the  newspapers  which  gave  the 
sliK'hiest  reason  for  believing  that  any- 
thing had  been  done  or  said  which  could 
be  construed  as  an  attack  upon  the  ma- 
jority leader,  either  before  the  confer- 
eni^e  or  afterward 

Neither  do  I  think  there  was  any  rea- 
son to  infer  from  any  of  the  press  ac- 
counts that  there  was  a  wide  split  in  the 
D'^mocratic  Party  which  was  causing 
oifQculty. 

I  myself  think — the  junior  Senator 
from  Montana  was  there,  and  he  will 
have  his  own  view — that  the  conference 
was  conducted  in  a  mature,  orderly  m.an- 
ner:  that  everyone  was  in  good  humor; 
that  there  were  no  voices  raised:  and 
that  there  was  just  the  kind  of  demo- 
cratic discussion  of  important  issues 
which,  m  my  judgment,  should  take 
place  far  more  frequently  in  the  future 
than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  In  other  words,  it 
was  a  harmonious  meeting. 

Mr,  CLARK.     Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  what  I 
said.  But  did  the  Senator  see  what  some 
of  the  newspapers  said,  did  he  read  what 
the  Washington  Post  said,  that  there 
was  an  indication  that  there  was  an  up- 
rising against  the  majority  leader?  But 
the  New  York  Times,  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribune,  and  the  Baltimore  Sun 
made  no  such  statements. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  read  the  Washington 
Post,  and  I  saw  nothing  in  the  article 
which  was  inaccurate. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Did  the  Senator 
read  the  headlines?  I  read  the  article, 
too.  But  it  is  the  headlines  which  at- 
tract attention  to  the  news  accounts. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr  President,  I  had  in- 
tended to  make  one  thing  perfectly  clear 
before  I  finished.  I  think  now  is  the 
time  to  do  It. 

My  motion  in  the  Democratic  confer- 
ence does  not  arise  out  of  any  hostility 
to  the  leadership  of  the  distingtiished 
senior  Senator  from  Texas  (Ltndon 
Johnson  1.  I  have  stated  these  views 
previously.  He  and  I  had  a  debate  on 
this  subject  last  year.  My  esteem  for 
htm  as  a  Senator,  as  a  man,  and  as  a 
leader  has  been  expressed  on  the  floor 
many  times,  and  in  many  other  ways  and 
many  other  places.  I  think  the  senior 
Senator  from  Texas,  the  Honorable 
Lyndon  Johnson.  Is  the  ablest  Democrat 
who  has  served  as  Democratic  leader  in 
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the  Senate  in  my  lifetime.  Should 
there  be  any  further  question?  This  is  a 
matter  of  principle;  it  is  a  matter  of 
party  responsibility,  party  policy,  and 
party  performance.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  personality.  I  would  certainly  resist 
any  such  interpretation  being  placed 
upon  my  efforts. 

I  wish  to  make  one  other  point  clear. 
I  have  no  objection  to  the  present  mem- 
bership of  the  Democratic  policy  com- 
mittee. Each  member  is  my  personal 
friend:  each  is  the  object  of  my  esteem 
and  affection.  My  concern  arises  out  of 
my  desire  to  see  the  Democratic  Party 
have  a  fairly  effective  way  of  formulating 
policy  and  announcing  that  policy  to  the 
country,  and  then  letting  each  Member 
consider  his  own  responsibility  in  voting. 
But  let  the  rank  and  file  of  our  party  and 
the  people  of  the  country  have  a  yard- 
stick by  which  to  measure  any  Senator's 
party  loyalty. 

Unless  there  is  some  sense  of  party 
responsibility,  the  workings  of  the  two- 
party  system  will  break  down  in  its  end 
goal,  which  is  to  give  to  the  people  clear- 
cut  choices 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield^  \ 

Mr.  GORE      I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  was  not  In  Wash- 
ington at  the  time  the  discussion.s  took 
place,  which  have  been  mentioned.  All 
I  know  is  what  I  have  read  in  the  news- 
papers, except  what  I  have  heard  today 
I  should  like  to  put  a  question  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Montana 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  want  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Montana  about  the  resolu- 
tion passed  in  the  1947  Democratic  con- 
ference.   I  think  the  Senator  has  read  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes 

Mr.  CARROLL.  How  have  the  policy 
committees  been  appointed  since  1947? 
Was  it  by  virtue  of  some  re.solution^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  by  virtue  of 
some  resolution  and  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  each  majority  leader  appoints  to 
any  vacancy  which  may   exist. 

I  point  out  that  the  present  majority 
leader,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Johnson),  has  appointed 
two  members,  and  only  two,  of  the  pre.s. 
ent  ix)licy  committee.  One  is  the  senior 
Democrat  in  this  body,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona  i  Mr  H.^Y- 
DENl ;  the  other  is  my  colleague,  the  di.-i- 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Montana 
I  Mr.  Murray!.  In  the  latter  re.spect.  I 
believe  I  am  correct — and  I  observe  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas!  on 
the  floor;  he  can  correct  me  if  I  am  in 
eiTor — in  stating  that  the  majority  lead- 
er went  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr, 
Douglas  1,  to  former  Senator  Lehman, 
and  other  Senators,  and  asked  whom 
they  wanted  to  have  named  to  the  policy 
committee.  If  I  am  correct,  it  was  on 
their  recommendation  to  the  leadership 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Montana 
I  Mr.  Murray]  was  placed  on  that  com- 
mittee.   Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  that  Ls  sub- 
stantially true.  My  memory  is  not  per- 
fect, but  I  think  that  is  substantially 
true. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  At  the  time  the  reso- 
lution was  pa.ssed,  was  the  Democratic 


Pa;-ty  in  the  Senate  the  majority  or  the 
minority  party'!' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  It  was  the  minor- 
ity party.  I  think  we  had  43  Members, 
if  I  remember  correctly.  But  the  Pres- 
ident was  of  the  Democratic  Party 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
further  question  in  regard  to  the  caucus, 
abC'UC  which  I  received  notification  only 
th:.-:  morning. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  The  notice  was  .sent 
out  only  on  Saturday  morning,  on  the 
initiative  of  the  majority  leader,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Texas  Mr  Johnson). 
and  before  a  letter — supposedly  being 
sent — was  received  by  the  leader  or  any- 
one else:  I  refer  to  a  letter  asking  that 
a  conference  or  caucus  be  called. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  That  is  the  way  the 
matter  was  reported  by  the  press  in  Col- 
orado. 

I  want  to  commend  the  leadership  for 
calling  the  conference.  After  listening 
to  the  colloquy,  I  suppose  we  are  discus- 
sing some  of  those  questions  at  this 
time. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE      I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  wish  to  say  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
performed  a  real  public  service  by  bring- 
ing out  this  matter  on  the  floor.  I  hope 
that  we  Democrats  never  arrive  at  the 
point  where  we  have  to  reach  our  deci- 
sions behind  closed  doors.  Let  us  use 
this  public  forum,  and  thus  let  all  the 
people  know  of  our  differences  and  how 
we  reconcile  them. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
gu:shed  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Let  me  say  that  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

I  have  listened  to  the  colloquy  between 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  Certainly  there 
is  no  dirty  linen  to  be  wasiied  here.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  said  we  are 
deflmg  with  basic  principle,  and  that  is 
the  question  here.  There  is  nothing  to 
hide.  But  we  should  not  be  afraid  to  air 
or  ventilate  or  fumigate  if  it  becomes 
necessary.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee whether  it  is  his  purpo.se  today 
to  discuss  broadening  the  membership 
of  "he  policy  committee 

Mr.  GORE.  Ye.s;  and  if  possible  to 
spur  Its  functioning  in  accordance  with 
the  responsibilities  and  the  purposes  for 
which  It  was  created. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  In  other  words,  as  I 
read  the  law  and  as  the  Senator  from 
Tenue.ssee  has  indicated,  it  contains 
nothing  which  states  that  a  Democratic 
caucus  cannot  elect  the  members  of  the 
poliijy  committee.  But  because  of  a 
resolution  which  was  adopted  by  a 
Democratic  conference  some  years  a^o. 
and  which  seems  to  be  continuing  m 
nature,  .some  of  us  who  were  not  here  at 
that  time  are  bound  by  its  provisions. 

Tixlay  our  party  is  in  a  different  posi- 
tion It  is  no  longer  a  minority  party; 
it  is  now  the  majority  party,  and  has  a 
majouty  of  almost  2  to  1.  As  some 
Member  has  .said,  smce  the  re.solution 
was  agreed  to,  the  population  of  the 
country  has  mcreased  by  20  million  per- 
son5.  So  far  as  I  know,  never  before 
has  our  party  had  so  large  a  raajunty. 


Our  own  majority  leadership  talks 
about  responsibility.  Certainly  we  have 
responsibility — not  only  to  the  Nation, 
but  also  to  the  people  who  form  the 
Democratic  Party. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  intelligent 
men  cannot  sit  down  and  discu.ss  who 
they  wish  to  have  serve  on  the  policy 
committee? 

Mr  GORE      I  know  of  none. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Is  there  now  any 
rea.son  why  intelligent  men  cannot  enter 
the  caucus  room,  and  invite  there  the 
newspaper  reporters,  if  necessary,  to  talk 
about  something  which  I  believe  1.=  more 
fundamental  than  the  membership  of 
the  policy  committee — namely,  the  mem- 
bership of  the  steering  committee''  This 
Is  the  crux  of  the  matter  Such  de- 
cisions .should  not  be  made  by  only  one 
man  or  by  a  small  group  of  men  All  of 
us  have  had  suflRcient  experience  to 
know  that  it  is  our  job  never  to  permit 
too  much  power  to  b-?  placed  in  the  hands 
of  one  man  or  in  the  hands  of  a  small 
group  of  men  The  essence  of  democracy 
is  the  diffusion  of  such  power;  and  the 
way  to  diffuse  it  properly  is  to  have 
democratic  representation,  by  means  of 
voting.  The  Senator  from  Tennessee 
knows  that  to  be  true. 

In  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives, 
where  I  formerly  served,  I  was  a  member 
of  the  'Ways  and  Means  Committee  The 
Democratic  members  of  that  ccjmmittee 
were  selected  by  the  Democratic  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  not 
by  only  one  person  I  do  not  know  how 
the  Republican  members  of  that  com- 
mittee were  selected;  but  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee had  to  run  for  that  office.  In 
those  days,  there  were  approximately  200 
Democratic  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives:  and  the  procedure  fol- 
lowed was  to  have  them  vote  on  candi- 
dates for  the  important  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  They  acted  and  proceeded 
through  the  Committee  on  Committees, 
which  had  the  power  to  appoint  the 
members  of  the  other  committees  The 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Commit- 
tees represented  various  zones  I  re- 
member that,  because  in  those  days  I 
represented  Colorado,  Missouri,  and,  I 
believe.  New  Mexico. 

I  believe  we  can  discuss  this  matter 
further  in  our  meeting  tomorrow.  The 
discussion  we  have  had  here  today  is 
certainly  In  no  way  a  reflection  on  the 
conduct  of  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  GORE.  Certainly  I  have  not  in- 
tended It  to  be. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  said  so  clearly. 

We  have  nothing  to  hide.  Why  can- 
not we  open  up  this  matter  to  the  public? 
Certainly  the  Senator  from  Montana  is 
100  percent  correct.  We  do  not  have  to 
hide  anything  when  we  discuss  party 
issues  and  party  mea-sures. 

No  skullduggery  is  involved  in  connec- 
tion with  these  problems;  but  if  there 
were  some,  it  should  be  brought  out  into 
the  open. 

As  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
.said,  we  are  United  States  Senators,  and 
we  did  not  come  here  to  bow  before  any- 
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one.  If  we  have  t.o  fight  over  such  mat- 
ters, we  will  f^'jht.  if  that  i.«i  necessary. 

Mr.  GORE.     And  multiply. 

Mr  CARROLL  1  had  not  heard  about 
this  m  liter  before  today. 

I  commend  the  majority  leader  for 
calling  the  conference  tomorrow;  and  at 
the  conference  tomorrow,  if  it  Is  not 
feasible  immediately  to  hold  elections,  it 
should  be  feasible  lmmediate!y  to 
broaden  the  base  of  the  policy  commit- 
tee; and  after  we  broaden  its  base  and 
have  more  cliance  to  express  our  \iews. 
then  we  ought  to  move  into  the  next 
phase,  which  is  to  determine  how  (>lec- 
tions  ought  to  be  made  to  the  steering 
committee. 

I  have  a  bacric  interest  in  that  matter; 
I  refer  not  to  the  membership  of  the 
policy  committee,  but  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  steering  committee  and  how 
its  members  are  selected.  This  is.'juc 
goes  to  the  central  power  of  the  political 
body 

Mr  CrORE  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Coloraco. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tenne.s.'^ee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  had  finLshed,  and  I  am 
prepared  to  take  my  seat,  unless  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  wishes  to  ask  me 
a  quest. on. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  for  his 
masterful  presentation,  and  I  desire  to 
ask  him  several  questions  about  his 
position. 

Mr.  GORE.     Very  well. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wholeheartedly 
and  enthusiastically  apree  with  Uie  po- 
sition taken  by  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. Howp-.  er,  I  wish  to  ask  several 
questions  in  regard  to  the  way  he  has 
presented  his  position. 

I  taki  it  that  his  purpose  is  to  anive 
at  an  orderly,  systematic  method  of 
formulnting  Democratic  policy.  Is  that 
correct' 

Mr  GORE  That  is  very  con-ect. 
Unless  we  have  some  guidelines  by  which 
the  standing  committees  can  operate, 
some  guidelines  for  individual  members, 
we  have  to  "play  by  ear"-  and  in  that 
event  I  fear  that  the  rendition  will  not 
be  a  very  harmoniou.s  one 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  In  the  second 
place,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is 
urging  i.hat  the  policy  be  formulated  in 
such  a  way  that,  as  he  has  stated  the 
matter,  there  can  be  a  greater  sense  of 
party  re.<^ponsibility  on  the  part  of  all 
the  Democratic  Members  of  this  body, 
and  a  better  under.<:tanding  of  what  our 
parly  stands  for  and  what  it  seeks  to 
do. 

I  believe  tlie  Senator  from  Tenne.ssee 
has  broi.  ght  out  most  effectively,  m  the 
course  of  his  colloquy  with  the  junior 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Smathers], 
the  point  that,  first  of  all.  we  Demo- 
cratic Senators  do  not  know  what  the 
party  policy  is;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
he  has  pointed  out  that  the  policy  of  the 
Democratic  Party  should  be  arrived  at 
by  some  representative  procedure,  that 
is.  by  p?rsons  who  represent  us.  He 
also  emj  hasized  that  the  pohcy  should 
be  formUated,  not  for  our  direction,  but 
for  our  information  and  guidance. 


Mr  GORE  And  I  want  to  be  the 
first — well,  not  actually  the  first,  be- 
cau.>e  all  Members  who  have  spoken  on 
this  subject  have  proclaimed  their  in- 
dependence and  their  reser\'ation  of  the 
right  to  vote  as  they  please.  That  I  will 
do,  but  I  want  to  have  formulated  a 
legislative  ix)licy  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  That  legislative  policy  cannot 
be  foi-mulated  by  the  advisory  commit- 
tee to  Mr.  Paul  Butler.  It  cannot  be 
formulated  by  Mr.  Butler.  He  has  not 
been  chosen  by  the  ballots  of  the  people. 
Here  in  the  Congress,  wh.ere  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  chosen 
by  the  i>eople  as  Members  of  the  two 
bodies  and  as  representatives  of  the 
DemcK-ratic  Party,  we  have  the  most 
responsible  spokesmen  and  officials  of 
our  party  on  the  national  level.  Surely 
this  group  can  devise  some  way  of 
formulating  a  policy  for  the  party, 
within  the  legislative  branch.  That  is 
what  I  am  pleading  for.  I  think  it  is 
necessary  Without  that,  the  vision  of 
the  Democratic  Party  is  blurred;  with- 
out that,  and  with  one  compromise  after 
another,  we  would  stand  before  the 
country  as  a  party  with  an  indistinct 
position. 

For  instance.  I  favor  the  passage  of 
one  housing  bill.  After  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  views  of  the  Presid'^nt, 
the  views  of  the  Federal  officials,  the 
views  of  each  member  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  the  views  of  my  constituents,  and 
the  views  of  the  industry  involved,  and 
after  having  carefully  determined  the 
provisions  of  a  housing  bill  supported  by 
the  Democratic  Party,  I  favor  sending  it 
to  President  Eisenhower,  and  then  let- 
ting him  determine,  for  himself,  whether 
he  will  veto  it  or  whether  he  will  sign  it 
mto  law.  I  would  not  "weasel"  one  time 
after  another  until  we  stood  for  nothing 
except  compromi.se. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  reflecting,  vigorously 
and  properly.  I  think,  on  the  recom- 
menlation  which  was  contained  in  the 
Monroney-La  PoUette  report,  as  follows; 

ThPse  rf'presentatlons  called  for  some 
mechanism  which  could  bring  about  more 
party  accountability  tor  policies  and  pledges 
and  announced  and  made  In  the  national 
platforms  of  the  major  political  parties. 

I  should  like  to  say  further  that  the 
dist;n:-:uished  assistant  majority  leader 
[Mr.  Mansfield),  as  the  spokesman  for 
the  leadership,  has  asked  us — and  I  am 
sure  he  did  not  mean  this  to  be  a  defini- 
tive answer — why  we  do  not  arrive  at 
decisions  like  this  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  I  presume  he  believes  the  con- 
ference Is  no  way  to  arrive  at  them.  He 
was  not  asked  his  opinion,  so  it  is  not 
fair  to  imply  he  feels  we  could  arrive 
at  such  decisions  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, in  contradistinction  to  the  policy 
committee. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  if  he  thinks  we  can  arrive  at 
a  party  decision  on  the  basis  of  this 
discussion  on  the  floor  today? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  hope  the  discussion  will 
contribute  to  that  end. 


Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield 

Mr.  MANSFTEIJD  Perhaps  I  mistook 
the  implication  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  i  was  not  speaking  for  the 
leadership:  I  was  speaking  in  my  own 
capacity  as  a  Senator  from  Montana,  as 
I  could  speak  only  in  that  capacity,  and 
as  I  always  will.  So  far  as  gettmg  any- 
thing accomplished  in  caucu.ses  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  my  considered  judgment 
that  less  will  be  accompLshed  in  a  caucus 
than  will  be  accomplished  in  the  open 
and  through  having  a  discussion  m  the 
forum  where  the  ideas  of  Senators  may 
be  made  known  to  the  people  of  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senaujr 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  I  think  the  junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  made  :t  em- 
phatically clear  last  year  on  at  least 
three  occasions  that  he  believed  it  was 
desirable  to  come  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  speak  ones  convictions  on  these 
matters,  but  I  did  not  say  this  was  ex- 
clusive in  any  sense.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tenne.ssee  is  eminently  correct 
m  carrying  the  public's  business  to  the 
people  through  their  forum.  I  think  it  is 
also  correct,  however,  as  some  of  us  con- 
tend, that  these  decisions — I  repeat,  de- 
cisions of  Democratic  Senators  can  only 
be  made  in  conference  of  Democratic 
Senators. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  other  words, 
what  the  Senator  is  saying  is  that  it  is 
correct  to  bring  these  matters  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  which  is  what  we  have 
been  doing  for  many  years. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  right,  but 
I  do  not  see  why  that  excludes  our  decid- 
ing that  and  other  matters  in 
conference. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  does  not  do  so 
at  all.  but  to  be  perfectly  frank,  in  my 
opinion,  the  name  "policy"  does  not  ap- 
ply to  that  committee.  It  is  a  misnomer. 
The  closest  parallel  one  can  give  is  ihe 
Rules  Committee  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  acts  as  a  traffic  cop  on 
all  kinds  of  vital  and  necessary-  legisla- 
tion. But  I  challenge  anyone  to  point 
to  one  piece  of  legislation  which  was 
held  up  by  the  policy  committee,  at  least 
in  the  past  7  years. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
exactly  correct.  I  think  this  is  a  point 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  made 
very  well.  The  name  "policy  committee" 
is  a  misnomer.  It  is  not  a  policy  com- 
mittee. It  performs  a  very  important 
function,  but  it  is  not  the  pohcy  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  Tlie  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  calling  this  matter  to  our 
attention,  and  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
is  infuse  responsibility  and  polic\-mak- 
ing  authority  into  the  pohcy  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senate 
wants  that,  it  can  set  up  a  policy  com- 
mittee and  define  its  functions. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  has  done  so.  I  think 
the  policy  committee  ought  to  be  more 
than  a  traflBc-control  body.  I  want  it 
to  operate  as  it  was  intended.  I  want  it 
to  perform  the  functions  for  which,  ac- 
cording to   the  record,  it  was  created. 
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A  part  of  its  functions  may  well  be  to 
advise  the  majority  leader  in  the  sched- 
uling of  bills:  but  its  functions  are.  or 
were  intended  to  be,  far  broader  than 
that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  right   there? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  a 
veteran  of  more  than  20  years'  service, 
and  of  really  distinguished  service,  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GORE.     I   thank   the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  He  knows  where 
policy  is  made.  It  is  made  m  the  legis- 
lative committees  and  is  detennmed  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittees. The  policy  committee,  so- 
called,  cannot  no  against  the  wishes  of 
the  legislative  committees  Ail  the  pol- 
icy comjnittee  can  do  is  to  expedite  leg- 
islation, and  we  have  done  .so  very  fffoc- 
tlvely.  A?aln  I  say  I  do  not  know  what 
further  this  committee  can  do  But  if 
the  Fenfllor  l.s  intcr^^tod  in  rrrci'intf  a 
bona  flde  policy  ccmmittrp,  that  can  be 
done  by  mnionty  vote  of  the  Democrat* 
in  the  aenntcv 

Mr.  CORE  At  the  M^k  of  ropoi\Mnii 
comment.i  I  hnve  madp  carlUM'  I  "»Ui<''(\st 
that  the  able  junior  Honn'.or  from 
Montana  read  thf  rrrommrtuiixtnni  of 
the  Monroney-I.a  FoUritr  rommitip**  bf- 
cau-ie  I  think  thcrp  it  wn.-*  (Mivi>iior.pd  that 
thin  policy  committer  would  be  Holeo'cd 
by  the  D^'mocrntic  Hejuxtorn  iind  t hiu  it 
would  be  u  tmiillpr  tfroup,  n  wnik'.:v.{ 
group,  to  confer  witli  nil  Reimtors.  to 
meet  with  the  caucu.^  from  Um'^  to  time 
but  to  formulate  what  in  Ita  opinion  Rftf-r 
careful  consideration,  wns  the  proper 
leglalatlvo  position  for  the  D'^mcjcratic 
Party.  Then  each  .standing  committee 
could  be  advised  thereof  It  wa,s  envi.'<- 
loned  that  this  policy,  once  formulated. 
would  be  proclaimed  to  the  world,  to  the 
Senate,  In  the  Journal,  and  in  the  records 
of  the  Senate,  Then  each  committee, 
each  subcommittee,  each  individual  Sen- 
ator could  perform  lt.s  or  his  duties  in 
the  light  of  this  promulgated  policy 

As  It  Is  now.  as  it  was  last  year,  we 
dealt  with  the  interest  rate  problem  m 
one  way  In  veterans'  housing  legislation 
and  in  another  way  in  the  other  housing 
bill,  and  in  a  still  different  way  m  pro- 
posed legislation  from  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  all  without  any  deter- 
mination f  party  policy  on  this  very 
Important  question. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE      Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Was  there  di.s- 
crepancy  insofar  as  interest  rates  were 
concerned  in  the  passage  of  legi.'^lation 
affecting  housing,  veterans,  and  so  forth, 
and  so  on? 

Mr.  GORE.     Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  how  could  we 
formulate  a  policy 

Mr.  GORE.  We  raised  interest  rates 
on  veterans'  housing,  and  refu.sed  to  do 
so  on  long-term  Government  bonds  We 
gave  way  piecemeal,  but  not  wholly 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  were  dif- 
ferences. 

Mr  GORE.  But  we  still  have  no 
policy. 


Mr  MANSFIELD  To  get  back  to  tiie 
position  which  was  adopted  in  the  Mon- 
roney-LaFollette  report,  it  states: 

For  maintenance  of  a  staff  •  •  •  consist- 
ing of  seven  members  each,  for  the  formu- 
lation of  overall  legislative  policy  of  the  re- 
spective parties,  the  members  of  such  staff 
to  assist  In  study,  analysis,  and  research  on 
problems  Involved  in  policy  determinations. 
and  to  be  appointed — 

And  so  forth. 

I  can  repeat  that  pohcy  is  made  in 
the  regular  legislative  committees.  Then 
their  '•ecommendations  are  brought  to 
the  so-called  policy  ccmmittee.  which  is 
really  a  rules  committee,  and  our  job 
IS  to  expedite  the  legislation  prop>osed 
whether  or  not  we  are  in  accord  with  it. 
Mr  GORE.  The  Senator  is  accurately 
describing  the  present  procedure:  I  am 
undertaking  to  say  we  should  proceed 
further 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Vhen  we  ought  to 
have  a  new  committee  which  would 
really  be  a  pol.cy  committee.  It  Is  really 
t.ic   rules  conunitiee  of  the  Senate. 

Mr  GORE  Ir,it  in  nut  the  puipo^e 
fur  which  It  wii.s  (  n-aiod 

Mr,  MANSFIELD  I  v^oilcl  m»\  ;'  !..i.s 
been  so  l!Ue:;)if>tcd  by  f-'eniile  li'iidi';** 
from  .Ml    H:ii  klcv  clown 

M,'    CL.AI'.K    M;     CARHOLI,    iwA  Mi 
PHOXMIHK   iu!d!i^«.«d    \hr    Clia.! 

Mr  OORM  I  .il.ould  ll.^c  vrtv  :r,,uh 
to  yirld  th'>  floor  I  have  tM'(>n  fipcaK.iiu 
a  UjIIu  v.!',ilc  M'.it  I  yield  lu  tlir  .Sciiiitor 
from  Pcnii' vh  an  .1 

Mr  CLARK  I  tliank  my  fririul  fiuin 
Ti'nno,->.sec  fur  hl.-^  courte.ty.  I  .il..;'ild 
Uke  to  a.sk  lilin  t'A.i  cjuestlon.i 

Does  tlie  Sr.'-.a'.or  from  Ter.iu'v.scc 
agree  that  the  juiisdiction  of  the  policy 
conimittee  should  be  that  which  was  .set 
forth  in  tlie  Monroney-I.a  Follette  com- 
mittee report  and  .subsoq  leiuly  written 
into  law  m  the  appropriations  bill  about 
10  years  ago'' 

Mr  GORE  That  Is  my  view 
Mr  CLARK  Therefore,  if  the  Sen- 
ator's View  should  prevail  in  the  con- 
ference. It  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
policy  committee  to  formulate  overall 
legislative  policy,  with  a  stafT  to  assist 
m  the  study  of,  analysis  of,  and  lesearch 
on  problems  involved  Ln  policy  deter- 
mination, and  not  merely  to  be  a  rules 
committef^'' 

Mr  GORE  That  Is  my  view 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point?  I  am 
trying  to  follow,  but  I  did  not  quite  un- 
derstand the  la.^t  part  of  the  statement. 
Mr.  CLARK  I  merely  read  from  the 
provisions  of  the  act  and  a.sked  the  Sen- 
ator whether  he  ai/reed  that  is  what  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  policy  committee 
should  be.  and  he  said  he  did. 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Very  well. 
Mr  CLARK  My  second  point  is  this: 
I  should  like  to  a.ssociate  myself  with 
the  view  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
that  the  steering  committee  is  almast  as 
important  as  the  policy  committee,  and 
that  it,  too.  should  be  chosen  by  a  ma- 
.lority  of  the  members  of  the  conference. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  of  substantial 
importance  this  year,  but  It  will  be  of 
ab.solutely  vital  importance  ne.xt  year, 
when  wp  hope  to  have  a  Democratic 
President,   who   will  want   to   have   his 


policy,  in  accord  with  our  party's  plat- 
form adopted  by  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  in  July,  carried  into 
effect  by  the  Congress.  I  see  no  way  of 
doing  that  through  the  democratic  proc- 
ess unless  both  the  Democratic  pohcy 
committee  and  the  Democratic  steering 
committee  are  selected  by  the  members 
of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States. 

I  should  like  to  commend  my  friend 
from  Tennessee  for  a  very  able  and  rea- 
soned presentation. 

Mr  GORE.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  for  raising  this  very 
important  Issue  not  merely  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  but  before  the  Nation. 
There  arc.  probably,  certain  aapecta  of 
this  question  which  can  be  best  discus.sed 
Inside  a  Democratic  conference,  but  the 
general  proposition  which  the  Bonn  tor 
from  Tcnne.«8ee  has  developed,  namely. 
r!  iU  the  policy  committee  should  be  the 
.i:  :n  of  the  Senaloriof  a  ■■ait.  pa-  -n  a;  fi 
not  the  instrument  of  t!  '•  U  adi ;  si,.,i  .if 
that  party,  ■ecms  to  mr  '  :>'■  r.  '. ^i  u'li- 
bly  sound.    I  commnd  -ic  .sr;,.i-(   :   ici 


\  IV  ■>.     <* 
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prcaentlnu  that  point 
ability, 

Mr  OOHE  I  am  very  grateful  for 
the  remark*  of  my  friend  from  Illinois 

Mr  CARROLL  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  no  that  I  may  lay  a 
very  few  word«? 

Mr  GORE      I  yield 

Mr  CARROLL.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tenneaaee.  This  has  been  a 
helpful  dlscuftslon. 

Especially  I  should  like  to  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  junior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana I  Mr.  MANsriELr>i.  beca.i.se  he  has 
contributed  much  wisdom  to  the  dis- 
cussion today. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  should  like  to  thank  the 
Jimior  Senator  from  Montana,  the  whip, 
for  his  presence  and  for  his  paitlcipa- 
tlon.  I  am  grateful  for  the  pre.sence  of 
the  distinguished  majority  lender  the 
Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr  Johnson  ,  and 
for  the   presence   of   other   Senators. 

I  hope  this  has  been  a  helpful  dis- 
cussion. The  Democratic  Party  is  our 
party.  The  operation  of  the  two-party 
system  Is  a  necessary  part  of  our  demo- 
cratic procedure.  Perhaps  from  this  dis- 
ciLssion  will  come  an  improvement  of  it. 
I  hoE>e  that  will  be  true. 

Mr  CARROLL.  Mr  President  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  there  is  one 
point  I  should  like  to  make.  I  have 
learned  one  or  two  simple  facts,  which 
I  had  not  known  before.  Our  present 
majority  leader  did  not  establish  this 
policy;  it  was  established  before  he  be- 
came the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  GORE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  It  was  established 
by  Mr.  Barkley  and  the  Democrats 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Yes;  but  that  was 
some  years  ago.  At  that  time  we  had 
control  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  but  were  in  the  minority 
in  the  Congress. 

There  has  now  been  a  change  in  the 
situation.    The  distinguished  Junior  Sen- 
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ator  fron  Montana  said  that  we  all 
know  from  exi'erienfe  we  cannot  have  a 
policy  conimittee  which  can  set  definite 
standards  Why  is  that  so?  It  is  be- 
cause we  operate  under  the  commit- 
tee system.  This  is  why  I  emphasize 
that  the  steering  rommlttee  represents 
the  crux  of  the  problem. 

Suppose  I  were  to  be  chosen  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  policy  committee.  I  could 
name  mai.y  Senators  who  would  be  ex- 
cellent candidates.  But  wlio  is  so  wi.se 
that  he  could  formulate  a  policy  which 
could  bine  the  Democ.atic  Party  This 
Is  why  the  couiimttee  has  limited  powers. 

As  the  SonaUir  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfiell  ,  lias  stated,  matters  would 
come  to  tl  e  committee,  as  is  done  m  the 
House,  and  it  would  act  more  or  less  as 
a  traffic  c^p.  The  majority  leader  has 
to  have  s  ime  leeway,  so  that  he  can 
sense  uhcu  the  body  can  mo\e  and  when 
It  should  move.  The  policy  commllLce 
must  be  a  uroup  wlilch  will  cooperate. 

The  polj.t  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
miikes  is  J.  Kuod  one  This  being  true, 
let  us  broaden  the  base.  Why  should 
wr  do  tha;''  There  are  10  more  Dem- 
ocratic 8en,«tt)is  who  have  come  from 
l!ir  West  Tliry  wiie  not  Senators  when 
V.\o  Darkby  resolution  was  adopted. 
The  Junior  Srnntor  from  Muninna  in 
the  intciim  pel  lod  has  been  made  llir 
whip  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  thia 
bod  y 

We  have  heard  many  arpuments 
uliich  m  common^cn.Hc.  ^hould  be  agreed 
With  We  ouiiht  to  broaden  the  base  of 
t!ie  pohcy  committee  That  oukht  to  be 
done  tomorrow,  without  any  argument 

Secondly,  but  of  more  Importance,  we 
ought  to  e.vtnbllflh  a  little  larger  group. 
We  can  call  it,  not  a  policy  committee, 
but  a  steering  committee.  The  com- 
mittee would  be  a  Democratic  represen- 
tation of  65  Senators,  to  help  In  commit- 
tee appointments  and  to  help  in  policy 
n.atters  There  would  be  no  criticism 
against  the  majority  leader  or  against 
anybody  else  if  we  broadened  the  base  of 
our  operation 

I  undf'rstand  that  Is  what  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  been  talking  about 
today.  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  for  a  very  briUiant  presenta- 
tion 

Mr  GORE  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Colorado 

Mr  GRUENING  and  other  Senators 
addressed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  -Mr. 
MANsriFLD  in  the  chair'.  The  Senator 
from  Alaska 

Mr  GRUENING  Mr  President,  has 
the  Senat<^)r  from  Tennes.see  yielded  the 
floor? 

Mr  GORE      I  have 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr  President,  wlU 
the   Senator   from    Alaska   yield? 

Mr  GRUENING.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield  to  me  for 
a  minut,e  and  a  half? 

Mr  GRUENING.     I  yield. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recogrnlzed. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  hke  to  make  a  statement  at  this 
point,  where  it  will  follow  the  very  fine 
speech  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, as  it  relates  to  it. 

There  seemed  to  develop  in  the  course 
of  the  colloquy  this  afternoon  a  feeling 
that  conferences  might  be  unwise  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  I  subscribe  to  the 
view  that  there  are  very  great  difficul- 
ties in  having  successful  conferences  in 
the  Democratic  Party  in  the  Senate. 

As  o!ie  who  championed  conferences 
la.-^t  year  I  want  to  go  on  record  as  stat- 
inc  that  I  would  be  satislied  if  we  could 
develop  a  policy  committee  which  was 
representative  of  all  Democrats,  a  pohcy 
committee  which  would  meet  and  deter- 
mine pol'cy  and  which  would  permit  all 
Democrats  to  be  present  when  it  met 
and  when  it  discu.ssed  the  Important 
legislative  policies  at  which  the  com- 
mittee decided  it  would  like  to  arrive  I 
think  that  would  provide  the  principal 
o!\ectlve  I  wft.s  trving  to  obtain  when  I 
championed  conferences  last  year, 

Tliereforc,  I  think  there  Is  no  real  or 
sub.vtantial  difTrrence  between  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tcnnrssee  this  afternoon  and  the 
po.vitlon  I  huvr  ron.sistenlly  taken 

The  PRKSIDINO  OFFICER  Will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield  to  the 
Chnlr  for  a  moment? 

Mr   OUUKNINO     I  am  glad  m  yield. 

The  IMIESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  thinks  it  should  be  brought  to  the 
tttietition  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin thot  when  proposed  legislation  is 
con.'-idered  by  the  policy  committee  the 
Senators  who  are  interested  In  the  pro- 
po.«.ed  legi.slation  can  appear  before  the 
policy  committee 

Furthermore,  during  the  past  year 
and  extending  Into  this  year  there  have 
been  three  additional  members  of  the 
policy  committee;  namely,  the  members 
of  the  calendar  committee,  which  is 
composed  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  ;Mr  BaptlettI,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California  !Mr. 
Encle'.  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michipan  (Mr,  Hart!. 

The  Chair  simply  wanted  to  mention 
that  fact 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Wiscon.'!in  is  aware  of  that  fact,  and  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  Senators  are 
urged  to  appear  before  the  committee  if 
there  is  pruposed  legislation  In  which 
they  are  interested  which  is  important 
In  regard  to  policy.  I  am  simply  saying 
that  if  the  policy  committee  became  the 
kind  of  policy  formulating  body  which 
it  is  not  now  but  which  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  suggested,  and  if  all  Sen- 
ators could  attend  the  meetings,  it  would 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  caucus,  in  my 
judgment. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  and  Mr.  DOUGLAS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  should  be  glad  to 
yield  to  either  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  desire  to  have  two  resolutions 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  laid 


before  the  Senate,  with  respect  to  de- 
ceased Members. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  Interested  in 
one  of  those  resolutions.  Mr.  President, 
but  I  should  be  happy  to  have  my  col- 
league ofler  a  resolution  first. 


DEATH  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
CARTER.  OF  IOWA 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  resolu- 
tion coming  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  will  be  read 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion   iH.  Res,  402',  as  follows: 

In  thi  HorsE  or  Representatives.  U.S.. 

January  6    1S60. 

Rrazhfd,  That  the  H^use  hiLS  heard  with 
prcifjvmd  sorrow  of  tlie  death  of  the  Honor- 
Bblo  Steven  V  C.-irter,  a  Representutlve 
frc  m  the  Stat*  of  Town 

Rrsr/.mi  Thiit  the  Clerk  r,  rnmunlcate 
thene  resolutions  to  the  Senai'"  nnd  trHUtnUt 
»  copy  thereof  to  tiie  family  of  the  deceased, 

lirnolved.  Tliut  na  n  further  murk  u'.  re- 
spect the  HouBf  do  now  ftdjnurn 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  on  be- 
h.alf  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr 
HicKKNiooriR  1, 1  submit  a  resolution  an.d 
ask  imanlmous  consent  for  Its  immediate 
consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFriCER,  The 
resolution  will  be  read, 

The  resolution  (8.  Res  222 1  was  read, 
considered  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Uffolvrd.  ThBt  the  Bennte  has  heard  with 

profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  Honoruble  Steven  V  Carter,  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Iowa. 

Braolved  That  the  Becretsry  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased, 

Rrnolved.  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate,  at  the  conclusion  of  its  business  to- 
day, adjourn  vintU  Wednesd.'^y  next. 


DEATH  OP  REPRESENTATIVE  BUSH. 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  resolution 
tH  Res  403  >  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  was  read,  as  follows; 

Resolved.  That  the  Houae  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able Alvln  R.  Bush,  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  ScoTTl,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolu- 
tion, which  I  ask  to  have  read,  and  for 
which  I  ask  present  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  read. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  223 »  was  read, 
considered  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  beard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Alvln  R.  Bush,  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Raolved.  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Houae  of  Represent- 
atlTes  and  traasmlt  a  copy  tiiereof  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That,  as  a  fiirther  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the  Senate, 
at  the  conclusion  of  Its  biastness  today,  ad- 
journ until  Wednesday  next. 


'       DEATH  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 
BOYLE.  OP  ILLINOIS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laifl  be- 
fore the  Sena:e  the  following  resolution 
(H.  Res.  401^  from  the  Ho'ose  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  was  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  deiith  of  the  Honor- 
able Charles  A  Boyle,  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Illinois 

Resolved.  That  th-  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Scna*e  and  trans- 
mit a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased. 

Resolved.  That  as  a  r\irther  marlc  of  re- 
■pect  the  House  do  now  ad]  lurn 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  re3olution.  which  I  ask  to 
have  read,  and  for  uhich  I  ask  present 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  res- 
olution will  be  read. 

The  resolution  'S  Res.  224'  wa.s  read. 
considered  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  anno\;ncf ment  of  the 
death  of  the  HoncM-able  Charles  A.  Boyle. 
late  a  Represeniauve  from  the  State  of  II- 
Unots. 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  commv.nicate 
these  resolutions  to  tlie  Hju^e  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Lranimir  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
Xamlly  of  the  deceased 

Resolved.  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate,  at  the  conciitsion  of  Ita  business  to- 
day,  adjourn  until  Wednesday   next. 


SEAWAY  ROBBERY— A  PLEA  TO 
PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER  TO  SUP- 
PORT raS  OWN  STAND  AGAINST 
INFLATION 

Mr.  GRUENTNG.  Mr  President  the 
State  of  Alaska  is  now  engaged  in  a  fate- 
lul  contest,  which  repre.sents  yet  one 
more  battle  in  a  perennial  war  which  it 
has  long  fought  for  the  life  of  its  econ- 
omy. Our  op>ponent  in  this  strueele  is  a 
familiar  one.  one  with  which  we  have 
contended  for  many  years.  It  is  the  con- 
ference of  steamship  lines  on  which 
Alaska  depends  for  its  exLstence.  the 
most  powerful  member  of  which  is  the 
Alaska  Steamship  Co. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Jones  Act  in 
1920  the  State  of  Alaska  has  been  the 
victim  of  ever  increasing  costs  of  water 
transportation  which,  while  stiflms;  the 
economy  of  the  former  territory,  have, 
at  the  same  time,  resulted  in  benefits  to 
the  dominant  carrier  which.  I  ventuie 
to  say.  are  unparalleled  in  the  experience 
of  common  carriers.  Under  the  benign 
management  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board  and  Its  predecessors,  which  passes 
for  regulation  of  water  carriers,  the 
Alaska  Steamship  Co.  has  obtained  one 
Increase  in  its  rates  after  another.  The 
last,  an  Increase  of  15  percent  was  Errant- 
ed  in  1958.     Now,  less  than  2  years  after 


receiving  this  tribute  from  the  con.sume!  s 
of  Alaska,  the  same  carrier,  from  the 
sam.e  agency,  has  obtained  another  in- 
crease of  10  percent,  which  became  effec- 
tive yesterday  So.  in  this  short  period 
of  time  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  has 
added  26  5  percent  to  the  burden  of  un- 
duly mfiated  transporution  costs  with 
which  Alaska  has  long  been  afflicted. 

For  a  long  time,  and  incrf^isin^-ly  in 
recent  years,  the  people  of  Alaska  havf 
been  victims  of  what  I  think  can  only  bf 
described  as  seaway  robbery  It  Is  a 
crime  in  which  the  policeman,  the  Ped- 
erul  Mariune  Boaid,  aa-s  mure  often 
than  not  iielped  point  the  tun  and  pick 
the  pocket. 

ThiS  IS  not  the  first  time  the  scandal 
of  seaway  robbery  of  Aia-skan-s  ui  the 
form  of  exoroitant  shippini^  rates  ha.s 
been  brou^iit  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress.  Time  and  time  luain,  c<jin- 
mittees  of  Congress  and  tins  entire  body 
have  been  told,  with  documenution, 
that  shipping  nites  to  Ala.^ka  are  lli«^ 
h;r'hest  in  the  world,  with  the  lea^t 
justification  Time  and  time  ar;ain  t;.*' 
Conj.;ress  has  had  explanation;,  of  tiie 
manner  in  which  this  situation  has  con- 
tinued under  the  supervision,  and  indeed. 
with  the  a;d  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board  and  its  predecessor  agencies. 

Once  again.  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
Con'jre.vs  to  the  way  in  which  the  interest 
of  the  public  has  been  flouted  and  com- 
pletely disregarded  by  the  arbitrary  and 
capricious  action  of  the  only  agency 
upon  which  Alaskans  may  rely  for  pro- 
tection again-st  unjust,  unreasonable,  and 
illegal  freight  rates  of  water  carriers  op- 
erating from  the  other  States. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '' 

Mr  GHUENING  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHU'KCH.  D.d  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  to  say  tiiat  freight  rates  to 
Alaska  have  increased  by  36 'j  percent? 
Mr,  GRUF.NING.  By  26 '^  percent 
wnhin  lf,-3  than  2  years. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  And  that  a  further  10- 
percent  increase  has  been  granted  with- 
out benefi:  of  a  hearing? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Yes.  without  bene- 
fit of  a  hearinsr.  It  was  granted  yester- 
day, ao  I  shall  develop  in  a  moment,  de- 
spite the  urgent  plea  of  the  Alaska  dele- 
gation to  withhold  action  until  hearuiys 
could  be  held  and  the  case  of  the  people 
of  Ala.ska  demonstrated. 

Mr,  CHLT?CH.  Does  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ala.'^ka  not  regard  tins 
action  as  highly  inconsistent  with  the 
oft-stated  position  of  the  administration 
against  inflation? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  It  is  not  merely  in- 
consistent; it  is  absolutely  contradic- 
tory; and,  as  I  shall  develop.  It  goes  di- 
rectly counter  to  the  words  which  the 
President  uttered  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  Almost  simultaneously 
with  the  fine  references  to  his  policy  to 
fight  Inflation  as  one  would  fight  a  fire 
in  ones  home,  that  policy  was  being 
violated  by  one  of  the  executive  agencies, 
all  of  whose  members  were  appointed  by 
th"  President. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Does  the  Senator  not 
agree  that  that  Is  another  flagrant  ex- 
ample of   the   way  this  administration 


ha.s  been  combating  inflation  with  pious 
plautudes? 

Mr  GRL'F>NINO  It  is  a  perfect  illus- 
tration of  that  contradiction. 

Mr  CirUl?CH  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  think  h»'  is  rend-ring  a  treat  service  to 
the  pfHjpie  of  Alaska  by  bringing  this 
question  to  l.';*-  floor  of  the  Senate 

Mr   GRUENING      I  h'^pe  it  is  a  serv- 
ice nut  only  to  the  people  of  Alaska,  but 
to  the   people  of  our  entire   Nation.     I 
thuik  it  is  hifzhly  important  that  we  see 
the    great    disparity    between    the    fine 
words   which  are   uttered  nn  hi?h   and 
the  actions  which  are  so  completely  con- 
trary to  the  noble  sentiments  expressed. 
In  accordance  with  the  law  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  Federal  Marit:nie  B-ard 
the  State  of  Alaska  petiti  mod  the  Board 
that  a  hearing  be  held  upon  the  i.ssue  of 
the  proposed  rate  Increa-se  and  that  the 
10 -percent  increase  be  suspended  and  not 
allowed  to  go  into  effect  pending  such  a 
hearing  and  a  final  order  of  the  Board. 
The   petition   cited,    at   length,   the   old 
familiar  facts  of  monopolistic  shipping 
practices  of  the  carrier,  the  outrageously 
high  price  of  shipping  to  .Maska.  the  need 
of  Alaska  for  relief   from  such   an   In- 
tolerable burden,  and  the  fact  that  the 
carrier    would    suffer    no    damaue    and 
v.ould.  In  fact,  retain  its  presently  high 
earnings  if  the  rates  were  not  increased 
at   all.     It   pointed   out   that    thf   basis 
upon  which   the  carrier  has  asked  for 
this   Increase   Ls   unrealistic,   cannot   be 
substantiated,  and  is  not  an  accurate  re- 
flection of  the  economics  of  the  case     It 
pointed  out  that,  contrary  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  carrier,  it  can  expect, 
as  its  current  rates,  not  a  decline  in  earn- 
ings in  the  coming  year  in  Alaska,  but. 
instead,  a  substantial  Increase  in  profits 
after  taxes.     In  brief,  the  State  made 
such  a  case  it  could  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  show  that  the  rate  increase 
must  be  suspended  at  least  until  such 
time  as  the  carrier  would  be  required  to 
come  before  the  Board  in  public  hear- 
ing and  justify  its  position. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that,  at  this  stape 
of  the  proceeding,  the  Slate  is  limited 
to  the  most  meager  information  concern- 
ing the  financial  status  of  the  carrier. 
It  does  not  have  available  the  invaluable 
weapons  of  interrogation,  of  discovery, 
and  of  cross-examination  which  can  be 
obtained  only  with  the  machinery  of  a 
public  hearing  under  estabiished  rules  of 
procedure. 

As  for  the  Federal  Maritime  Board,  it 
has  before  it  the  bare  statement  of  the 
carrier  that  it  must  add  another  10  per- 
cent to  its  already  astronomical  rates. 
There  has  been  no  hearing,  no  examina- 
tion of  evidence,  no  interrogation  and 
cross-examination  of  witnesses.  In 
short,  no  process  of  factfinding  at  all. 

And  yet.  without  having  had  a  hear- 
ing, withiOtit  having  given  the  State  of 
Alaska,  which  is  the  most  important 
party  in  interest  in  this  matter,  an 
opportunity  to  pre.sent  its  case,  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Board  has  issued  an  order 
by  which  it  refuses  to  suspend  the  rate 
Increase. 

It  has  grainted  a  hearing,  yes.  But  to 
the  people  of  Alaska  this  is  small  com- 
fort. In  fact,  It  Is  a  farce.  Even  should 
the  10-percent  increase  be  found  exces- 
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sive  as  a  result  of  the  hearing,  the  people 
of  Alaska  are  faced  with  an  immediate 
and  unjustified  addition  to  the  already 
scandalously  high  cost  of  living  in  the 
49th  State  Had  th«^  increase  in  rates 
been  su.«pendcd  for  the  120-day  period 
for  which  provision  is  made  in  the  law. 
the  people  of  tiie  State  of  Alaska  would 
have,  at  least  been  .«aved  from  Its  in- 
flationary ejects  for  that  length  of  time. 
They  would  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
put  the  Alaska  Ste.imship  Co.  to  its  proof 
of  the  need  for  an  increase  They  would 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  present  their 
case  and  to  challenge  that  of  the  carrier. 

But  this  was   not   allowed   Alaska 

Rather,  the  Board  has  already  allowed 
the  increased  rate  to  go  into  effect. 

In  effect,  tlie  S^ate  of  Alaska  has  lost 
th  s  case. 

Immediately,  prices  for  commodities 
sold  in  Alaska  Will  increase  and  the  in- 
crease will  come  from  the  pockets  of 
every  member  of  the  communiiy.  There 
is  no  way  this  can  be  recovered.  The 
prices  will  not  go  down  if  the  rate  in- 
crease is  disapproved,  after  hearing,  in 
whole  or  in  part.  Tlicre  may  te  a  wind- 
fall to  the  shippers  if  the  rate  increase  is 
not  approved.  But  there  Ls  no  possible 
way  in  which  the  citizens  of  Alaska,  the 
consumers  of  Alaska,  can  recover. 

They  are  in  the  position  of  one  who 
has  been  made  to  serve  a  sent-tnce  in 
jail;  and,  even  if  later  found  mnocent, 
have  already  served  their  time.  Except, 
for  Alaska,  there  is  really  no  end  to  the 
effects  of  this  failure  to  suspend  the  rates. 
The  increased  costs  to  the  shippers  oc- 
casioned by  Lhe  higlier  rates  will  simply 
be  pa.'tsed  on  to  the  merchants  who  will 
pass  them  on  to  the  consumer,  with  in- 
evitable snoft  ballmg  all  along  the  way. 
Tlie  tragedy  of  this  Ls  that  the  individ- 
ual Alaska  consumer,  on  whom  the  full 
burden  falls,  has  had  no  opportunity 
whatever  to  protest  or  to  avoid  erieciively 
the  consequences  of  the  action  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board. 

Tlicre  IS  another  aspect  of  this  freight 
rate  increase  which  13  particularly  unfor- 
tunate, distressing,  and  ironic  All  of 
us  listened  attentively  last  Thursday  in 
the  Chamber  of  the  other  body  ^hen  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  his  ad- 
dre.*:^  on  thp  state  of  the  Union  solicited 
our  cooperation  in  the  struggle  to  pre- 
vent inflation.  To  quote  the  President. 
"We  must  fight  inftc.tion  as  we  would  a 
fire  that  imperii  uur  home  " 

At  that  very  moruent,  before  the  echoes 
of  the  President's  words  were  stilled,  one 
of  the  agencies  of  his  admini^^tration  was 
busy  pouring  fuel  on  the  fire  of  Infla- 
tion. The  Federal  Maritime  Board,  every 
member  of  which  was  appointed  by  this 
administration,  was  taking  the  most  in- 
flationary of  actions  and  doing  so  with- 
out even  looking  at  the  evidence. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  on 
Thursday  described  the  inflation  as  "an 
opponent  of  so  many  guises  that  it  is 
sometimes  difQcult  to  recognize."  There 
is  no  difficulty  involved  in  recognizing 
the  direct  inflationary  eflects  of  a  gen- 
eral 10-percent  increase  on  top  of  a  15- 
percent  increase  Jess  than  2  years  ago,  in 
shipping  costs  to  an  area  like  Alaska 
which  depends  for  its  existence  on  ocean 
transpc  rtation. 


Mr.  President,  if  the  State  where  this 
large  increa.se  fell  were  California,  or 
Texas,  or  Massachusetts,  there  would  be 
alternatives  by  which  the  citizens  could 
in  .some  measure  adjust  their  operations 
so  as  to  lessen  its  consequences.  They 
could  turn  to  other  means  of  tran.sporta- 
tion.  They  could  ship  by  railroad,  or  by 
motortru'-k  But  in  Alaska,  except  to  a 
degree  and  to  a  limited  area  which  make 
their  effect  immaterial,  these  means  of 
transportation  are  nonexistent.  Every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  Alaska  de- 
pends on  water  transportation  to  a  de- 
gree which  is  unknown  in  any  other 
State  except  Hawaii.  When  water  trans- 
portation rates  go  up.  the  cost  of  living 
goe.5  up.  immediately  and  for  everyone. 

The  action  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board  in  permitting  this  10-perceni  in- 
crease in  Alaska  freight  rales  to  go  into 
effect  without  a  hearing  is  the  most 
inflationary  act  on  which  has  been  per- 
petrated in  my  part  of  the  United  States 
in  the  past  year.  In  the  preceding  12 
months,  the  most  inflationary  action  af- 
fecting Alaskans  was  the  15-percent 
freight  rate  increase  of  1958.  Both  of 
these  calamities  were  permitted,  presid- 
ed over,  and  even  end.;rsed  by  a  board 
appointed  by  the  same  President  Eisen- 
hower who  has  .so  often  urged  the  rest  of 
us  to  fight  inflation.  The  President's  fine 
sounding  words  v,ill  have  a  hollow  ring 
throughout  the  49th  State  whose  entry 
into  the  Union  in  the  very  same  message 
the  President  both  hailed  and  saluted  as 
one  of  our  Iv.o  new  western  stars.  We 
wLsh  his  administration's  actions  would 
correspond  with  his  fine  words.  Cer- 
tainly the  way  m  which  the  10-percent 
increa.se  which  became  effective  yester- 
day was  permitted  without  the  necessity 
of  any  proof  of  need  amounted  to  an 
open  invitation  to  the  carriers  to  do  it 
again — and  do  it  any  time  you  like. 

To  demonstrate  tiie  effects  of  this  ac- 
tion somewhat  more  graphically,  let  me 
tell  you  what  this  will  mean  in  dollars 
and  cents  to  .A^laska,  and  to  the  steam- 
ship copipany. 

Based  on  the  company's  ovm  estimated 
projection  of  its  1960  revenues,  the  al- 
lowance of  this  10-percent  increase  will 
result  in  an  increavse  in  its  revenues  of 
more  than  ?1  600  000  this  year.  The 
State  of  Alaska,  finding  that  the  basis 
upon  which  the  company's  estimate  is 
unrealistic,  estimates  that  this  increase 
to  the  company  will  amount  to  nearly 
SI  .900  000  This  increase,  in  conjunction 
with  the  15-percent  increase  previously 
allowed,  places  a  burden  of  some  S4  mil- 
lion annually  on  the  people  of  Alaska. 

It  fairly  staggers  the  imagination,  to 
say  nothing  of  one's  sense  of  justice  and 
democratic  government  to  think  that 
this  intolerable  tax  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  was  im- 
posed upcm  the  people  of  Alaska  by  a 
Federal  agency  without  their  having  had 
tlie  slightest  opportunity  to  protest  ef- 
fectively. I  say  here  that  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board  has  acted  in  this  in- 
stance without  any  regard  whatever  for 
Uie  public  interest.  It  has  acted  arbi- 
trarily, capriciously,  and  with  a  cavalier 
disregard  of  the  dismaying  results  of  its 
action  which  is  shocking. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  law  pro- 
vides for  suspension  of  such  a  rate  in- 


crease for  a  maximum  period  of  120 
days.  The  Federal  Maritime  Board 
could,  in  its  discretion,  have  taken  the 
action  which  I  believe  to  be  wise  and 
proper,  and  could  have  suspended  this 
increase  long  enough  for  the  people  of 
Alaska  to  make  their  case  It  refused 
to  do  this  when  specifically  requested  to 
do  so  in  the  public  interest. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  reasons  for 
.such  proce<lures  and  such  decisions  by 
this  arency  constitute  a  fitting  subject 
for  congressional  investigation.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  Board  was.  to  be  sure,  in 
accord  with  the  procedures  permitted 
by  law.  The  aspect  of  the  matter  that 
is  most  troublesome  is  that,  havin?  th^ 
discretion  to  act  in  the  public  interest 
by  suspending  the  rates,  thp  Board  in- 
stead acted  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Alaska  Steamship  Co.  There  is. 
at  this  time,  no  way  of  determining  th? 
mechanics  by  which  such  action  was 
taken.  But  I  think  we  can  all  agree 
that  the  Coneress  cannot  look  wth 
equanimity  upon  the  spectacle  of  a  pub- 
lic body,  which  ought  t.o  act  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  public,  taking  action  which 
favors  only  the  interests  of  a  steamship 
company,  an  action  which  it  has  taken 
again  and  aeain. 

Now.  had  there  been  some  overridin? 
reason  for  the  failure  to  suspend  the 
rate  increase,  this  action  could  be  ex- 
plained.   Bui  in  this  case  there  is  none. 

This  is  not  the  case  of  a  poor,  strug- 
gling company  which,  in  the  interests 
of  lhe  public,  should  be  saved  from  star- 
vation or  bankruptcy.  The  Alaska 
Steamship  Co.  is  not  losing  money. 
Quite  the  contrarj'. 

According  to  the  statement  of  the 
company  itself  it  was  not  losing  money 
in  1959.  In  fact,  its  own  statement  of 
profits  after  taxes,  partially  on  a  pro- 
jected basis,  shows  that  in  1959  it  earned 
profits  of  some  $99,617, 

The  company  bases  its  need  for  an 
increase  in  rates  on  increases  in  costs 
which  would  cause  losses  if — and  this 
is  the  most  serious  fallacy  in  its  calcu- 
lations— tonnage  carried  by  the  com- 
pany in  1960  is  at  the  same  level  as  ton- 
nage carried  in  1959.  Such  a  projection 
is  without  meaning. 

As  it  happens,  the  year  of  1959  was 
marred,  in  Alaska,  by  the  occurrence  of 
a  prolonged  carpenters'  strike,  which 
continued  from  June  until  September — 
the  prime  construction  and  business  sea- 
son in  Alaska.  Its  effects  there  were  more 
pervasive,  and  devasting,  than  were  those 
of  the  recent  steel  strike  on  the  Nation. 
Construction  in  Alaska,  a  major  factor 
in  the  economy,  was  almost  completely 
halted,  thus  depressing  severely  the  econ- 
omy of  the  State,  and,  consequently,  di- 
minishing the  amount  of  tonnage  carried 
to  Alaska  by  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co. 

But.  even  in  1959,  taking  into  accoimt 
the  depressed  conditions  flowing  from  the 
carpenters'  strike,  the  Alaska  Steamship 
Co.  made  money. 

And  in  1960  there  Is  no  likelihood 
whatever  of  the  conditions  which  p.-e- 
vailed  in  1959.  In  fact,  all  estimates  for 
economic  growth  and  development  In 
1960  indicate  a  more  prosperous  year  by 
far  than  1959,  This  will,  Inevitably,  re- 
sult in  em  increase  In  tonnage  carried  by 
the  Alaska  Steamship  Co..  consequently 
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an  increase  in  its  revenues  despite  risine 
costs. 

However,  we  Alaskans  do  not  want  to 
prejudge  the  case.  It  may  be  that  the 
increases  will  be  found  on  examination 
to  be  justified.  Certainly,  if  a  way  to 
justify  them  can  be  found,  we  may  count 
on  the  Federal  Maritime  Board  to  do  so. 
My  remarks  today  go  to  another  issue. 
It  is  the  issue  of  rendering  of  a  verdict 
before  the  evidence  has  been  heard.  Of 
this  the  regulatory  agency  in  this  in- 
stance is  guilty. 

The  Federal  Maritime  Board  has  said, 
in  Buiswer  to  protests  over  its  failuie  to 
suspend  this  rate  increase,  that  its  pri- 
mary consideration  in  tliis  action  was  the 
welfare  of  the  carrier. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  wel- 
fare of  the  carrier  has  had  quite  enougxi 
attention.  It  is  now  time  to  give  atten- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  the  public,  some- 
thing which  this  administration  seldom 
does. 

So  that  the  President  may  not  be 
wholly  unaware  of  what  is  gomg  on  in  his 
administration,  the  Alaska  delegation  to 
Congress,  Senator  Bartlett.  Congress- 
man RrvEBs.  and  myself  have  sent  him 
the  following  telegram: 

January  9,  1960. 
Hon.  DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 
President  of  the  Vn:ted  States, 
The  White  House,  Washington.  D  C. 

We  are  profoundly  shoclcert  that  even  as 
you  delivered  your  state  of  the  Union  me«- 
Bage,  which  Included  an  urgent  plea  that 
"We  must  fight  Inflation  a«  we  wou'.cl  a  fire 
that  lmperU«  otir  home,"  the  Federal  Marl- 
time  Board,  con-stltuted  wholly  of  appoln'.ees 
of  your  adnuuistration.  has  Just  poured  gas- 
oline on  the  fires  of  inflation,  not  merely 
Imperiling  but  beginning  to  con.siime  the 
homes  of  all  Alaskans.  The  Board  has 
granted  a  10  percent  Increase  In  water 
freight  rates  Immediately  effective  without  a 
prior  hearing  requested  by  the  S*ate  gov- 
emment  of  Alaska,  its  congressional  delega- 
tion, suid  virtually  every  public  body  in  the 
State,  although  the  Board  is  permitted  by 
law  to  suspend  such  Increases  for  120  days. 

The  burden  which  runs  Into  several  mil- 
lions of  dollars  falls  not  only  on  the  homes 
of  Alaskans  but  also  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  Lb  likewise  an  Important  shipper. 
The  Impllcationa  of  the  Boards  action  are 
known  to  It  because  they  were  explicitly 
explained  to  It  as  late  as  Friday  afternoon  by 
the  entire  Ala&ka  congressional  delegation. 
It  is  wholly  pertinent  that  Ln  this  very  same 
message,  where  you  so  dramatically  urged 
the  fight  on  Inflation,  you  al«^o  said: 
"Neither  we  nor  any  other  free-world  na- 
tion can  permit  ourselves  to  be  misled  by 
pleasant  promises  until  they  are  tested  by 
performance."  We  caU  upon  you,  theretore, 
respectfully  to  back  up  your  words  on  infta' 
tlon  by  performance  and  to  request  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Board  to  rescind  its  order  and 
suspend  the  rate  Increases  ordered  as  of  to- 
morrow, January  10 — 

This  telegram  having  been  sent  on 
Saturday — 

tor  the  120-day  period  permitted  It  by  law 
and  give  Alaska  an  opportunity  to  present 

Its  case  before  being  convicted  and  our  whole 
economy  drastically  penalized  by  the  fires  of 
iZLflatlon. 

U  S  Senator. 
)  K.  L.  BAJtTurrr, 

U  S.  Senator. 
j  Ralph  J  RivEas. 

Member  of  Congres*. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  It  will  be  in- 
teresting for  the  American  public  to  see 


whether  the  President  is  willing,  in  view 
of  his  repeated  and  vigorous  declara- 
tions against  inflation,  to  join  us  in 
fighting  the  contemporaneous  confla- 
gration which  imperils  our  homes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Alaska  for  an 
argument  and  presentation  to  which  I 
believe  there  can  be  no  successful  rebut- 
tal. I  believe  his  logic  is  unassailable 
As  one  who  supported  statehood  for 
Alaska  for  a  number  of  years,  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Louisiana  became  con- 
vmced  that  the  problems  were  so  great 
and  so  varied,  and  the  injustices  to  Alas- 
kauis  so  many  in  momber,  that  it  v.ou!d  be 
ab.solutely  impossible  ever  to  have  these 
matters  .straishtened  out.  with  justice 
and  fairness  to  all,  unless  Alaska  was 
represented  in  the  United  States  Con- 
gress by  members  who  would  flKht  for 
Alaska  and  point  out  the  mjustices  which 
were  being  done. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  not  only  for  the  work  he  Is  doint: 
here  today,  but  a!.so  for  the  work  he  ha.s 
done  in  the  past  in  writing  books  and 
articles  and  making  speeches,  explain- 
ing the  great  number  of  instances  in 
which  there  has  been  unfair  duscrimina- 
tion  against  Alaskans,  contrary  to  the 
win  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people 

Mr.  GRUENING  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished and  able  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, who  has  been  helpful  to  us  for  many 
years  in  our  fight  to  achieve  equality.  I 
appreciate  his  support  this  afternoon. 

I  point  out  to  him  what  will  be  in- 
creasingly evident  as  the  story  of  Alaska 
unfolds:  That  although  Congress  ha.s 
granted  Alaska  statehood,  £Uid  we  have 
equality  on  paper,  the  economic  conse- 
quences of  90  years  of  colonialism  are 
still  with  us.  This  is  a  striking  exam- 
ple. The  same  carrier  which  was  given 
special  privileges  and  a  monopoly  by 
congressional  action  40  years  ago  still 
persists,  to  the  detriment  of  Alaska,  m 
seeking  to  extend  its  monopoly. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  I  mieht 
offer  a  prediction,  I  believe  that  if  Alaska 
continues  to  get  the  kind  of  able  repre- 
sentation it  has  been  receiving  in  Con- 
gress since  it  became  a  Stale,  it  will  not 
take  a  great  number  of  years  to  correct 
most  of  those  practices. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.     I  5^eld 

Mr  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Alaska  for 
his  remarks  on  the  floor  today,  I,  too, 
have  felt  the  effects  of  discriminatory 
freight  rates.  I  well  remember  that  in 
1934,  when  I  wa,«5  elected  Governor  of 
South  Carolina,  I  found  to  my  utter  dis- 
gust that  the  freight  rate.s  imposed 
stgainst  what  was  known  as  the  South — 
anywhere  below  the  Mason-Dixon 
line — were  from  35  to  40  percent  hU'her 
than  the  freight  rates  paid  in  tlie  other 
areas  of  the  United  States.  I  found 
that  to  ship  a  box  of  shoes  from  Boston, 


Mass..  to  SouUi  Carolina  cost  from  35  to 
40  percent  more  than  to  siup  the  same 
box  of  sho«js  from  Button  to  any  other 
part  vi  the  country. 

Tiie  Governors  of  the  Southern  States, 
at  my  suR-;e'=tion,  held  a  conference  and 
began  to  work  on  liu'  niatter  of  freight 
rates.  The  result  was  a  saving  to  the 
South  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  freight  rates.  That  conference 
caused  a  savuig  of  that  much  in  freight 
rates. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  is  to  be 
commended  for  wiiat  he  is  doing,  at  the 
first  sign  of  a  move  to  increase  frelRht 
rates  on  shipments  to  Alaska  without  a 
proper  hearing  being  alTorded  before  the 
courts. 

Mr.  GRL^ENING,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  I  congratulate 
him  on  his  leadership  in  freeing  the 
South  from  the  burdensome  and  unjust 
freight  rates  which  had  been  imposed 
on  that  region  of  the  country*. 

But  I  call  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  in  addition  to  the  extortlor.ate 
maritime  rates,  a  precisely  similar  situ- 
ation exists  with  respect  to  rail  rates. 
It  may  be  of  Interest  to  the  Senator 
from  SoTith  Carolina  to  know,  and  for 
the  .Senate  a.s  a  wholr  to  know,  that  we 
in  Alaska  are  charged  more  for  the  ship- 
ment of  an  article  destined  for  Ala<^ka 
over  the  same  railroad  than  if  the  idrn- 
tical  article  is  sent  to  any  oth^r  place 
bordering  on  the  Paciflc.  For  Instance, 
if  a  refrigerator  is  boueht  In  Detroit  and 
i.s  destined  for  Fairbanks  or  any  other 
city  in  Alaska,  the  freirht  ratf»s  on  that 
article  from  Detroit  are  much  higher 
than  if  the  Identical  article  were  tagced 
for  some  place  In  Japan,  Australia,  the 
west  coast  of  South  Amrrica,  or  almost 
any  oth'^r  place  in  the  PaciP.c  That  is 
due  to  the  action  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commi.s-sion,  against  which  we 
have  to  date  prote.sted  in  vain.  But  we 
will  continue  our  fight,  .stimulated  by  the 
experience  of  which  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  sTX)ken  eonceming 
the  fight  by  the  South  against  similar 
imjust  prartice.s. 


Mr    PROXMTRE 

the  Senator  vield' 
Mr  GRrENTNG 
Mr   PROXMIRE 


Mr    President,  will 

I  yield 

I  commend  the  di."<- 
tineuished  Senator  from  Ala.ska  upon  his 
splendid  sp*»ech  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  .study  and  read  it  as  well  as  to 
hear  a  lRr.,'e  part  of  it. 

I  think  tlie  Senator  is  eminently  cor- 
rect. There  may  be  .some  kind  of  case 
for  a  15-percent  sales  tax — that  Is  what 
this  really  i.s — although  I  doubt  It  It  i.s 
a  tax  on  virtually  everything  which  Alas- 
kans have  to  buy.  All  of  us  are  proud  of 
Alaska  Wf  are  proud  that  It  \n  now  a 
Staf  ThTe  Is  no  question  in  the  mind 
of  anyone  that  as  a  State  Alaska  offers 
richer  p>otential  resources  for  develop- 
ment than  any  other  part  of  the  Unllrd 
States  of  America  Whether  those  re- 
sources will  be  d^'veloptd  or  not  depends 
to  a  very  great  extent  on  whether  they 
can  be  marie  commercinlly  attractive  to- 
day The  ereat  r>enalty  and  the  great 
pn*lem  which  the  tw  >  Senators  from 
Alaska  understand  so  well  Is  the  very 
serious  sub.stantial   transportation  cost. 

When  the  Federal  Government  raises 
freitiht  rates,  as  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
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says,  within  a  very  few  hours  of  the  time 
when  the  President  made  his  strong 
speech  apauist  inflation,  and  imposes  a 
1,5 -percent  addition  on  the  c^jst  of  the 
transportation  of  freight  shipped  to 
Alaska,  there  is  no  question  that  such 
action  should  be  protested  vigorously. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Alaska  de- 
serves great  credit  for  what  he  is  doing 

Mr.  GRUENING  We  greatly  appreci- 
ate the  faipport  of  the  Senrifor  from  Wis- 
consin I  should  like  to  ask  him  whether, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  within  2  yen:.'; 
the  frei'ht  rate.":  have  been  increased  by 
26 '2  percent,  he  knows  of  any  other  sit- 
uation, anywhere  mider  the  flae,  which 
justifies  an  increase  of  that  proportion 

Mr   PROXMIRE.     I  certainly  do  not. 

I  think  the  last  point  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  made,  namely,  that  it 
costs  more  to  ship  freight  to  Alaska  than 
to  any  other  point  on  the  Pacific,  poir.U'; 
whicJi  are  farther  av  ay,  points  which  are 
not  under  the  Americiin  flag,  is  a  most 
telling  point,  one  which  is  most  shocking. 

Above  all  to  put  tins  increase  into  ef- 
fect without  a  hearing  is  something 
which   I   simply  cannot  understand. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  higher  rate«:,  the  exor- 
bitant rates.  char"ed  by  the  maniime 
cargo  cai :  ler.  are  particularly  flagrant  m 
that,  as  I  pomted  out  In  the  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr  Johnston  J.  tiiey  are  hi>'.her — .some- 
times as  much  tus  140  percent  higher — 
than  the  rates  charped  for  precisely  the 
same  services  involving  tl^e  seme  t.^pe  of 
articles  shipped  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  if  an  Alaskan 
wishes  to  buy  a  certain  article  and  if  the 
shipping  ta;:  on  the  article  shows  that 
it  IS  destined  for  Alaska,  he  lias  to  pay 
up  to  140  percent  more,  in  certain  cases, 
for  shipping  tlie  article  to  Alaska,  where- 
as if  the  article  is  marked  for  shipment  to 
Australia  or  any  other  area  in  the  Pa- 
cific, including  even  Ci^mmunist  China. 
Lf  the  article  could  go  there,  a  lower  rate 
is  avaihtale. 

That }  ituatlon  is  protested  by  the  Gen- 
eral Sei  vices  Administration,  which  is 
interest?  d  in  saving  the  Government 
money. 

Tlius  it  is  that  the  r>eople  of  Alaska  are 
confronted  with  a  terrible  dilemma. 

Let  me  say  that  I  greatly  appreciate 
the  supp-trt  of  the  S*»nntnr  from  Wiscon- 
sin and  ;hp  support  of  the  Senator  from 
Loul.sian  1 

Mr  PF'.OXMIRE  I  should  like  to  say. 
In  conclusion,  that  in  effect,  the  Mari- 
time Board  is  imposine  a  tax  on  the  i^eo- 
ple  of  Alaska  Actually,  It  is  a  rate  in- 
crease: bit  in  effect  it  is  a  discriminatory 
tax  inrre'ise  It  Is  most  unfair;  and  I 
think  th(  Senator  from  Alaska  is  emi- 
nently c<'rrect  In  protesting  It  as  vig- 
orously a.'  lie  has 

Mr  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wl.scon.Mn 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  spenk  on  the  subject  which  h.-^s 
so  prnperlv  engajred  the  attention  of  my 
co'!eagn»  'Ycm.  Alaska  'Mr.  GnmnNmoL 
I  join  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
IjOncI.  the  Senator  from  .South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Johnston  1  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Pp.oxmireI  in  commend- 
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Ing  my  colleague  1  Mr.  OHinnnwc  1  for  his 
speech,  which  very  much  needed  to  be 
made. 
Mr.  President,  this  \&  a  story  which  I 

very  much  regret  to  have  to  tell  in  sequel 
to  the  remarks  already  made  by  my 
colleague  from  Alaska.  It  is  a  story 
about  mflation.  It  is  a  story  about  ad- 
ministrative procedure  in  which  the 
voice  of  the  public  has  been  stilled. 

On  December  10.  1959,  the  members  of 
the  Pacific  Coast-Alaska  Freight  Con- 
ference, which  operate  as  carriers  by 
water  between  Pacific  coast  port,s  and 
Alaskri  filed  tariff  supplements  with  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board.  The  tariff 
supplements  called  for  a  general  freight 
rate  increr.se  of  10  r>ercent  in  the  Alaska 
trade  The  carriers  published  the  new 
sch.edules  to  become  effective  on  Jan- 
uary 10.  1960,  30  days  after  filing. 

Rp.'^ponslble  Alaskans  expressed  con- 
cern. Dedicated  to  the  development  of 
an  area  whose  economic  progress  is  vital 
to  the  well-being  of  our  Nation,  Alas- 
kan.«;  saw  in  the  proposed  freight-rate 
increase  a  new  threat  to  our  efforts  to 
check  inflntion  and  to  promote  the 
growth  of  the  49th  State. 

But  the  concern  in  Alaska,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, was  not  tantamount  to  panic.  We 
Alaskans  anticipated  an  adversaiT  pro- 
ceeding under  the  practices  and  proce- 
dures of  the  Federal  Maritime  Board. 
Governor  Eagan,  of  Alaska,  directed 
Alaskas  attorney  genei-al,  John  Rader, 
to  fly  here  to  the  Nation's  Capital,  and 
to  act  appropriately  to  protect  the  public 
interest.  The  resources  of  the  people  of 
Alaska  wie  ready  to  be  marshaled  in 
the  anti-inflation  cau.se.  Responsible 
Alnskans  did  not  prejudge  the  rate  de- 
mands of  the  carriers;  but  responsible 
Alaskans  did  look  forward  to  a  quasi- 
judicial  proceeding  in  which  these  de- 
mands could  be  assessed  after  a  hearing 
of  all  int?rf»?ted  parties  and  after  the 
pre.sc  ntation  of  e\-idence.  To  be  sure,  we 
were  puzzled  to  note  that  the  carriers 
predicted  a  1960  freight  volume  no 
greater  than  the  volume  in  the  year  just 
ended.  As  residents  of  a  growing  area 
of  America,  we  realized  that  1959  was  an 
abnormalb'  poor  year  in  the  history  of 
the  A]a.'">ka  economy.  Our  construction 
was  brought  virtually  to  a  standstill  by 
a  labor-management  dispute.  Our  sal- 
mon pack  reached  a  low  point  in  its 
cycle  In  fact,  the  salmon  ptack  was  tlie 
smallest  on  record.  There  was  general 
agreement  that  the  economic  prospects 
for  1960  were  bright.  Some  Alaskans, 
too,  challenee  the  method  by  which  the 
carn*"rs  calculated  their  rate  base.  But 
Alaskans  anticipated  that  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  carriers'  computations  of 
the  ir  volume  and  of  their  rate  b'^se  would 
be  the  subject  of  an  impartial  hearing 
before  the  Federal  Maritime  Board. 

The  expectations  of  the  Alaska  people 
followed  reasonably  from  the  previous 
practices  of  the  Board  on  matters  affect- 
ing the  Alaska  trade.  We  recalled,  for 
example,  that  as  recently  as  1958,  these 
earners  sought  and  obtained  a  16-per- 
cent frei.cht-rate  increase.  We  remem- 
bered that  the  1958  Increase  was  granted 
after  a  hearing  and  that  no  Increase 
was  !mr>of«ed  until  the  hearing  was  com- 
pleted With  confidence  in  our  State 
administration     and     the     abilities     of 


State  experts,  we  looked  ahead  to  the 
1960  hearings  in  the  belief  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  Alaska  consumers  would  be 
represented  adequately  and  that  the 
hearings  would  be  fair  to  the  people  and 
fair  to  the  carriers.  Fairness  to  all 
concerned  was  our  desire. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  the  people  of 
Ala.ska  were  lieartened  by  the  decision 
of  the  General  Senices  Administration 
to  participate  as  an  aDy  of  the  State 
of  Alaska  in  challenging  the  proposed 
new  rate  schedule.  The  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  agreed  with  us — 
who  called  upon  the  agency  to  partici- 
pate— that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  principal  shipper  of 
goods  to  Alaska,  has  an  important  stake 
in  the  prevention  of  increased  freight 
costs.  All  Americans  are  alerted  to  the 
dangers  of  inflation.  We  may  as 
practical  men  disagree  about  some  of 
the  causes  of  inflation ;  but  no  one  can 
dispute  the  fact  that  a  10-percent 
freight -rate  increase  will  raise  the  cost 
of  hving  and  doing  business  in  Alaska, 
not  only  for  Alaskans,  but  for  American 
taxpayers  everywhere. 

Mr.  President,  on  January  5,  the 
Alaska  Senators  and  Representative  sent 
a  telegram  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Board.  Our  telegram 
called  for  suspension  of  the  proposed 
rate  increase  until  full  hearings  could 
determine  the  reasonableness  of  the 
proposed  new  tariff.  We  warned  that 
"The  mtei-ests  of  the  people  of  Alaska 
cannot  be  adequately  protected  in  any 
other  manner."  Our  request  was  con- 
sistent with  the  Boards  previous  pro- 
cedure in  its  regulation  of  the  Alaskan 
trade.  Our  request  was  consistent  with 
the  law  and  the  regulations.  Our  re- 
quest was  consistent  with  commonsense 
concepts  of  fairplay. 

I  wish  that  I  could  advise  the  Senate. 
the  President,  and  the  people  that  our 
expectations  were  fulfilled  and  that  our 
warning  was  heeded.  Instead.  I  must 
report  that  the  Board,  on  January  7. 
ordered  the  new  rates  to  become  effective 
on  January  10.  and  directing  an  investi- 
gation of  them  sometime  in  the  future. 

So  the  new  year  begins  with  still  more 
Inflationary  pressure  upon  the  Federal 
budeet.  and.  in  particular,  upon  the 
Alaska  householder,  housewife,  and  busi- 
nessman who  suffered,  only  2  years  ago. 
at  the  instance  of  these  carriers,  a  15- 
percent  rate  increase. 

The  cost  of  moving  goods  by  water  to 
or  from  Alaska,  then,  has  risen  over  25 
percent  in  2  years.  The  people  of  Alaska 
are  asked  to  absorb  these  increases 
without  even  having  an  opportunity  to 
challenge  their  essentiality. 

Mr.  President,  the  imposition  of  the 
latest  increase  made  a  sad  amiiversary 
for  my  State,  which  on  other  counts 
mierht  review  its  first  year  of  statehood 
with  satisfaction.  Alaska  has  been 
handed  an  anniversary  present  it  does 
not  want,  and  cannot  protest — an  anni- 
ver.sary  present  whose  effects  canriot  be 
undone. 

Mr  President,  I  can  hear  already  the 
contention  that  should  the  Board's  fu- 
ture investigations  prove  the  new  tarifT 
to  be  unwarranted,  the  Board  will  re- 
quire the  carriers  to  make  refunds  to  the 
shippers  of  the  money  paid  to  meet  the 
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higher  rates.  But,  who.  Mr.  President. 
makes  refunds  to  the  housewife?  Who 
keeps  records  to  make  whole  the  con- 
sumer in  Alaska? 

For  such  a  procedure  and  such  a  rul- 
ing as  the  Board  has  issued,  there  ought 
to  be  some  justification.  Here  is  a  pro- 
cedure that  allows  a  challenge  of  the 
higher  rates  only  after  they  are  im- 
posed. Here  is  a  procedure  that  pro- 
motes the  inflation  which  all  Americans 
are  committed  to  resist.  Here  is  a  pro- 
cedure that  discourages  the  develop- 
ment of  an  area  strategic  in  location, 
vital  in  its  natural  and  human  resources. 

Mr.  President,  the  Alaska  delegation  to 
Congress  met  with  the  three  members 
of  the  Federal  Maritime  Board  on  Fri- 
day afternoon  last.  We  expres.sed  our 
shock  and  dismay.  We  called  for 
justification. 

Justification  No.  1  wa.s  that  the  prac- 
tice of  allowing  rate  increases  pnor  to 
hearings,  even  in  situations  in  which 
challengers  assert  a  public  intere.st 
against  the  increase,  is  followed  in  other 
administrative  agencies.  Such  an  argu- 
ment deserves  little  comment  except  to 
say  that  it  indicates  with  what  fre- 
quency the  regulators — or  some  of 
them — are  seeing  the  interests  of  the 
public  and  tiie  interests  of  the  reeulated 
through  the  wrong  end  of  the  telescope. 

Justification  No.  2  was  that  the  car- 
riers in  the  Alaska  trade  are  in  such  dire 
condition  that  to  contmue  to  perform 
until  May  10.  1960,  under  the  old  sched- 
ule would  be  disastrous  for  the  trade. 
May  10.  of  course,  is  the  latest  date, 
under  the  regulations,  to  which  the 
Board  could  have  .suspended  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  new  tariff. 

This  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  i.*?  un- 
supportable,  unless  the  carriers  have 
been  so  irresponsible,  so  imprudent,  and 
so  heedless  of  the  public  interest  and  the 
interest  of  their  stockholders,  that  they 
have  waited  until  the  eleventh  hour  to 
file  new  tariffs  to  save  themselves  from 
economic  disaster. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  will  not  impose 
at  any  length  on  the  time  of  the  Senate, 
but  I  have  been  listening  to  the  able  ad- 
dresses by  both  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alaska  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

It  was  my  privilege  and  opportunity  to 
serve  in  Alaska  during  much  of  World 
War  n  and  to  have  visited  Alaska  on 
many  occasions  thereafter.  If  my  rec- 
ollection serves  me  correctly,  very  often 
when  one  asked  why  the  price  of  so 
many  necessities  of  life,  sucii  as  food, 
lodging,  medical  services,  and  other  es- 
sentials, was  so  grievously  high  in 
Alaska,  almost  invariably  he  would  be 
told.  "It's  the  freight  rates."  The  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  Alaska  have 
heard  that  comment  on  many  more  oc- 
casions than  I  have. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  That  is  a  common 
phrase  used  m  Alaska. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Now  there  is  to 
be  a  further  justification  for  this  phrase, 
to  the  extent  of  25  percent. 

It  seems  to  me  if  this  great  frontier, 
which  has  just  been  granted  statenuud. 


is  to  prosper,  something  is  going  to  have 
to  be  done  about  increased  freight  rates. 
Evidently  this  administration  has  de- 
cided that  that  something  is  for  freight 
rates  to  go  still  higher. 

I  join  my  colleagues  from  Alaska  In 
protesting  against  the."^  ever-increa.'-ing 
freight  rates  and  I  siiall  be  happy  to  join 
with  them  in  any  action  which  they 
think  might  possibly  bring  about  a 
diminution  of  spiraling  freight  rates 
which  can  only  make  it  more  difficult  for 
industry  and  business  to  succeed  in 
Ala.ska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  would  .say 
that  there  is  .something  the  Federal 
Mantime  B;.ard  miuht  do.  in.stead  of 
accedint:,  almost  automatically,  to  every 
request  for  freight  increa.se  made  by  the 
carriers  .serving,  if  you  plea.se.  not  only 
Alaska,  but  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico. 
Puerto  Rico  is  the  most  comparable 
Situation  to  that  which  we  have  in 
Alaska. 

I  would  say  it  i.s  the  duty  of  thf  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Beard  to  evolve  a  plan  fur 
pveaenLation  to  the  Congress  to  take  care 
of  a  .shipping  situation  which  differs  so 
radically  from  that  which  we  find  lu  the 
foreign  trade  and  that  which  we  find  in 
the  intracoastal  and  intercoastal  trade. 
But,  to  the  best  of  my  belief  and  knowl- 
edge, the  Federal  Maritime  Board  has 
given  no  consideration  at  all  to  solving 
this  vexing  and  very  real  problem.  In- 
stead, it  appears  that  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Board  is  content  to  .s;t  in  its  offices 
downtown  and  merely  approve  whatever 
rate  increases  are  asked  for  by  the  car- 
riers, whenever  they  are  reque^  ted.  The 
time  has  come,  in  my  considered  opin- 
ion, when  this  procedure  will  no  longer 
do. 

The  pe'^ple  of  Alaska  cannot  survive 
economically  forever  in  a  situation  of 
this  kind,  which,  in  2  years,  has  seen  a 
freight  rate  increase  of  25  percent.  How 
is  it  expected  that  an  economy  can 
maintain  its  own,  much  le.s.s  develop,  un- 
der that  sort  of  accelerated  increa^? 

Mr,  NEUBERGER.  I  have  some  con- 
stituents in  Oregon  who  are  investing 
some  of  their  capital,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, m  develop. ng  a  .sawmill  and  re- 
lated forest  indu.stry  in  Wrangell. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  They  are.  We  wel- 
come them.  They  are  doing  a  gfx)d  job. 
Mr.  NEUBERGER.  They  are  doing  an 
excellent  job.  Increases  in  freight 
rates  make  it  more  difficult  for  those  who 
mvest  their  capital  there  to  compete 
with  the  forest  products  industry  else- 
where.   Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  B.\RTLETT.  That  statement  fol- 
lows as  a  matter  of  cour.se.  Alaska  is  a 
State  of  great  and  many  natural  re- 
soiu-ces.  From  Alaska  we  obtain  some 
raw  materials  fractional  in  amount 
compared  wi'h  those  available  for  use 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation.  But  if  pro- 
duction costs — and  freight  rates  consti- 
tute a  very  con.siderable  segment— con- 
tinue to  mount  faster  than  they  do  else 
where,  it  is  obvious  we  cannot  expect  to 
have  new  mines,  new  sawmills,  new  pulp 
mills.  We  will  have  to  forget  that  to 
which  we  looked  forward  so  confident- 
ly— an  era  immediately  ahead  of  us  of 
expanding  economic  growth.  That  era 
can  still  come  if  tiie  Federal  Govermnent 


Will  see  to  it  that  freight  rates  are  not 
exorbitant,  and  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board,  as  api  arently  is  thf  case  now, 
does  not  make  every  possible  contribu- 
tion toward  an  increase  in  those  rates. 

Mr  NEUBE^RGER  I  conclude  by  em- 
phasizing again  that  I  wish  to  join  with 
the  Sen.itijrs  from  Ala.ska  in  such  acti  .a 
as  they  recommend  in  trying  to  remove 
from  around  the  neck  of  Alaska  this  al- 
batross of  ever-mcrea-sing  maritime 
freight  rates 

Mr  BARTLETT  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr  President,  I  had  noted  a  belief 
that  It  Ls  .scarcely  likely  the  steamship 
companies  did  not  know,  before  the 
date  they  filed  tariffs  for  higher  rates, 
that  they  might  require  increases  My 
view,  rather,  is  that  the  carriers  were 
prepared  for  a  suspension  of  rates,  in 
accordance  with  the  Boards  own  prec- 
edents, and  that  they  had  planned 
far  ahead  of  the  present  time  Mv  view 
i.s  based  on  what  we  are  entitled  to 
expect  from  manaL-ement  in  a  great 
industry.  I  note,  too,  that  the  leading 
carrier  predicted  a  loss  of  $228, ono  in 
1960  if  the  new  rates  were  nH  Im- 
posed. Even  assuming  that  the  loss  for 
the  first  120  days  of  1960  would  be  one- 
third  of  this  1960  lo.ss  figure,  and  even 
a.ssuming  the  accuracy  of  the  lass  fig- 
ure Itself,  It  is  clear — by  the  computa- 
tions of  this  carrier — that  su.spensirn  of 
the  rates  for  not  longer  than  4  months 
would  have  worked  no  Irreparable  hard- 
ship ui>on  the  industry.  The  procedure 
adopted,  however,  does  cause  irreparable 
harm  to  every  Alaskan. 

At  the  conference  held  on  Friday  be- 
tween my  colleague  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
GrueningI,  Representative  Ruers,  and 
myself  on  the  one  side  and  the  members 
of  the  Federal  Maritime  Board  on  the 
other  side,  we  invited  the  members  of 
the  Board  to  reconsider  thnr  derision 
and  to  saspend  the  imposition  of  the 
new  tariffs  until  all  of  the  facts  could  be 
heard.  We  were  promised  careful  con- 
sideration and  rf'view  of  the  matter. 
The  Board  members  parted  from  us 
upon  that  assurance  Within  minutes. 
Mr,  President,  a  telephone  m.essage  was 
left  for  us  advising  that  the  Board 
would  adhere  to  the  order  of  January  7. 
Our  request  was  rejected.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  should  note  that  this  is  only  a 
rumor  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  date, 
but  it  is  a  rumor  which  comes  from  a 
good  source.  The  telephone  call  was 
made  to  the  office  of  my  colleague  from 
Ala.ska.  The  members  of  the  t>oard  did 
not  have  the  courtesy  to  call  me. 

The  promise  of  careful  consideration 
and  review  was  nothing  more,  clearly, 
than  a  retreat  from  an  indignant  Alaska 
public,  lire  careful  consideration  and 
review — at  most — became  a  quick  nose 
count  in  a  taxicab  bet'veen  the  Senate 
Office  Building  and  Maritime  Board 
headquarters. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  first  phase  of  the 
story  has  ended.  The  losers  are  the 
Alaska  consumers,  the  American  taxpay- 
ers, the  soundness  of  administrative 
process,  and.  I  might  add,  the  justice  of 
administrative  process. 

Let  us  resolve  that  in  the  second  phaae 
of  this  story  we  shall  scrutinize  the  per- 
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sonnel.  the  practices,  the  procedures,  and 
the  policie:;  of  these  agencies  so  that  the 
public  interest  will  be  pwiramount,  as  It 
ought  to  be. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUna 
and  Mr   BI^NNEIT  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PR}  SIDING  OFFICKR  (Mr.  Mc- 
Namaka  in  i.iie  chair j .  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 


THE  EISENHOWER  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
Mr  President,  at  a  later  da'e  I  intend  to 
piTsent  for  the  Record  the  speech  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  made  in  Columb.a, 
6C.  when  ne  was  running  for  the  ofhcf 
of  Pr'sident  of  Uie  Inited  States.  Th* 
speech  he  made  there  will  show  why  I 
am  maJcin.:  these  few  remarks  at  the 
present  time 

Mr.  President,  the  state  of  the  Union 
message  delivered  by  the  President  of 
the  United  St-ates  last  work  was  a  master- 
ful political  speech  wl..ch  leavf :  no  doubt 
that  allhouch  Mr.  Ei.<^enho»er  is  Presi- 
dent, he  IS  also  still  general 

He  was  generally  misleading.  He 
generoiisly  dealt  in  generalities  and  he 
generally  left  out  half  the  facts  about 
nearly  every  general  subject  he  spoke 
up>on.  I  must  say,  however,  his  address 
was  much  clearer  tlian  some  of  his  press 
conferences. 

When  the  President  spoke  about  thr 
$2&0  billion  debt.  I  could  not  help  but 
think  of  the  $:iO  billu  n  that  h.ive  been 
added  to  the  nai.(.n\ai  debt  sii;ce  Eisen- 
hower became  President.  He  did  not  say 
anything  about  that. 

And  I  c  juld  not  tielp  but  rrmemb^r  his 
campaiuii  speeches  of  1952  wl^en  he 
attacked  liie  Democratic  aumini.<-*i.raUon 
of  that  day  for  not  having  reduced  the 
national  debt.  iRni>nnf7  the  fact  thit  we 
had  just  fiiusi)ed  a  world  w.tr  and  were 
in  the  midot  of  fighting  another  war  in 
Korea 

In  1952  the  President  promised  to  halt 
Inflation,  to  reduce  the  national  debt,  to 
eliminate  fjtrm  .surpluses,  and  to  main- 
tain 90  to  100  percent  of  parity.  He  also 
promised  to  keep  our  defenses  strong, 
and  he  promisfd  practically  everytliing 
else  necf.sAary  to  capture  votes. 

What  is  his  record''  In  two  terms  he 
has  failed  completely  not  only  to  halt 
inflation,  but  even  to  do  anything  to  tn.- 
to  stop  it.  He  increased  the  national 
debt  in  each  of  the  7  years  he  has  held 
ofEce,  and  during  this  i>eriod  has  pro- 
moted other  Inflationan.-  policies  such  as 
huge  nonmililary  oversea  spending  and 
hieh  interest  rates.  Mr.  Eisenhowers 
administration  has  raised  the  national 
debt  approximately  $30  billion  since  it 
has  been  in  office. 

His  tight  money  policies  accompanied 
by  hieh  intere."=t  rates  on  all  Govt  rnment 
loans,  both  as  lender  end  borrower,  have 
re.'sulted  in  runaway  inflation.  In  his 
sptech  of  general  terms  the  President 
said  he  wanted  a  "freer  hand"  in  debt 
manaeement. 

He  .spoke,  as  usual,  in  general  terms. 
But  what  the  President  wants  to  do  spe- 
cifically, as  we  ail  know,  is  to  increase 
interest  rates  even  higher,  thereby  spiral- 
ing the  cost  of  debt  management  higher, 


thus  hiking  the  national  debt.  All  this 
would  be  at  the  cost  of  the  taxpayer, 

with  the  benefit  reaped  by  the  money- 
lenders. 

Interest  rates  under  Eisenhower's  ad- 
minL'^Lration  m  many  areas  have  more 
than  doubled  since  he  took  office.  If  he 
succeeds  in  gettmg  his  '"freer  hand"  in 
debt  management,  I  predict  interest 
rates  will  go  higher  and  inflation  w.U 
run  away  with  some  more  of  the  public's 
pocketbotk  before  he  leaves  office. 

I  am  afraid  the  big  economic  boom  for 
1960  that  economists  are  talking  about 
will  be  confined  to  inflation  and  u.ierc  l 
rates,  and  will  not  include  take-home 
pay  for  workinc  people  if  Eisenhow  er  has 
his  way  this  year  on  fi.'=cal  matters  as  he 
has  had  for  thr  past  7  years 

1  hr  administration  s  handlim:  of  farm 
problems  has  not  varied  during  its  7 
yer^rs  m  office.  The  President  has  been  a 
rubbeisuimp  for  Mr  Benson,  who  has 
promoted  programs  wluch  have  done 
nothing  for  the  farmers  except  to  lower 
their  net  income  and  to  raise  the.r  debts. 
In-^tcad  of  keeping  hr?  promise  to  main- 
tain high  parity,  the  President  bowed  on 
every  occasion  to  Mr.  Benson  s  various 
jack-leg  farm  proposals.  In  doing  so. 
the  President  kn».cked  the  props  out 
from  under  nearly  every  program  in 
the  books.  This  shot^tin  approach  to 
farm  problems  succeeded  in  skyrocket- 
ing tlie  iunounu-  of  surplu.-^es  in  Gov- 
ernment warehouses  and  the  costs  of 
mamtaiiiing  them. 

While  he  has  reduced  parity  to  the 
lowest  possible  point  on  every  basic  farm 
program  in  existence  except  tobacco, 
w  hich  he  co'olu  not  touch  because  of  the 
way  the  law  was  written,  he  ha.s  allowed 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  maintain 
the  parity  for  wool  at  roui:hly  110  per- 
cent tliroughout  his  tenure  of  office.  Of 
course,  the  people  grow  wool  out  where 
Mr.  Ben.son  comes  from. 

Moreover,  the  administration  closed 
warehouses  in  many  parts  of  tlie  country 
that  were  storing  food  surpluses  at  rea- 
sonable prices  and  shifted  the  storage  to 
more  costly  warehouses.  Storage  costs 
have  skyrocketed  imder  Mr.  Benson.  Un- 
der Eisenhower's  farm  pro.-: rams  the  cost 
of  all  farm  programs  to  the  Government, 
including  salaries,  storage  of  surpluses, 
giveaway  programs,  and  everything  else 
amounted  to  more  than  $7  billion  in  1959 
alone. 

Under  President  Truman,  in  1951.  the 
last  year  before  he  left  office,  all  these 
farm  programs  cost  less  than  $700  mil- 
lion, or  only  one-tenth  of  what  they  cost 
under  Benson  and  Eisenhower  last  year. 

In  all  of  Mr.  Truman's  administration. 
all  farm  programs  cost  approximately 
$14  billion,  while  under  Alibi  Ikes 
administration  the  farm  programs  have 
cost  roughly  $40  billion.  At  least  un- 
der Mr.  Truman  s  administration  the 
farmer  was  getting  90  percent  of  parity 
for  his  products  and  could  pay  his  taxes 
and  bills  and  feed  his  family.  Under 
Ike  the  fanners  cannot  even  hold  onto 
their  huid.  much  less  make  a  living.  Farm 
incomes  have,  and  still  are,  steadily 
dropping,  while  costs  of  operation  con- 
tinue to  rise,  along  with  what  the  house- 
wife has  to  pay  for  what  the  farmer 
grows.    I,  for  one,  want  no  more  of  the 


so-called    realistic    approaches    to    the 
farm   problems   that   Eisenhower   spoke 

of  in  his  address  on  the  state  of  the 
Union. 

His  economies  are  a  big  farce.  His 
military  glitter  is  not  much  better  than 
sequins  sprinkled  on  gummy  paper,  and 
his  budgeting  program  is  about  a*  sound 
as  a  hollow  loe. 

The  President's  boastinps  concerning 
our  military  missile  accomplishments  are 
about  as  astonishing  to  responsible  think- 
ing people  who  know  the  facts  as  will  be 
the  firing  of  an  atomic  bomb  by  France 
or  the  invention  of  a  submachine  gun  by 
lower  Slobovia.  It  is  good  that  we  have 
developed  what  we  have,  but  it  is  a 
tragedy  In  our  history  the  way  we  lag. 

I  have  nothing  personal  against  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  rec- 
oimize  the  fact  that  hjs  job  is  a  mo5t 
difficult  one  to  perform.  But  I  cannot 
sit  complacently  by  and  let  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower's high-fidelity  speeches  send  us  all 
into  a  dream  world  while  the  realities  of 
life  go  by. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  be  a?^  optimis- 
tic about  the  future  on  every  score  as 
the  President,  and  I  refuse  to  accept  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  as  any  real- 
istic picture  of  our  situation  in  the  world 
today.  For  the  welfare  of  cur  Nation 
I  hope  the  President  himself  knows  all 
the  facts  that  he  left  out  of  his  half- 
factual  state  of  the  Union  message 

Mr.  President,  there  ls  one  final 
thour^ht  that  I  would  like  to  get  over. 
The  President  predicts  that  in  1951  the 
Nation  will  have  a  surplus  of  more  than 
$4  billion  in  the  Treasury. 

In  making  up  this  surplus,  he  will 
reduce  no  wartime  taxes.  He  will  aLso 
ask  for  additional  taxes,  in  order  to 
produce  a  surplus.  I  doubt  whether  the 
Congress  will  grant  them.  'Very  likely 
a  request  for  supplemental  appropria- 
tions will  be  made  in  a  very  few  months, 
amcuiiting  to  probably  $1  or  $2  billion. 

The  same  thing  will  be  true  in  1961. 
I  ask  Senators  to  watch  that  prediction, 
and  see  if  it  is  not  borne  out. 

There  will  be  an  election  between  now 
and  1961.  and  I  presume  that  there  will 
be  a  partisan  Republican  like  Mr. 
Eisenhower  running  for  presidential 
office  this  fall.  To  predict  this  surplus 
on  paper  is  good  politics,  but  before  we 
count  our  chickens,  let  us  wait  for  the 
old  eggs  to  hatch. 

If  President  Eisenhower  succeeds  in 
raising  the  interest  rates  on  money  bor- 
rowed by  this  cotmtry  and  fails  to  do 
anj-fhing  to  halt  inflation,  I  fpar  that 
the  surplus  of  eggs  he  has  glowingly 
predicted  will  hatch  to  be  nothing  but 
higher  debt  ceilings,  bigger  national 
debts  and  similar  creatures  he  has  been 
laying  and  hatching  for  us  for  the  past 
7  years. 

The  total  Interest  paid  today  on  money 
borrowed  by  this  countrj*  is  approxi- 
mately $9 '2  billion.  The  amount  of  In- 
terest paid  has  been  approximately 
doubled  since  Mr.  Eisenhower  has  been 
in  office. 

Again  I  say  that  I  do  not  share  the 
President's  delight  over  his  record  of 
the  past  7  years  nor  his  optimistic  glow- 
ing over  the  future  of  his  l&st  year  In 
office. 
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SPECIAL  SENATE  SHOWING  OP  THE 
MOTION  PICTURE  "ON  THE  BEACH" 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  it  is  impertinent  for  a  Republican 
to  comment  on  the  matter  which  has 
occupied  the  attention  of  many  of  my 
colleagues  this  afternoon,  the  question 
of  Democratic  policy  meetings.  How- 
ever, I  should  like  to  suggest,  after  sit- 
ting here  for  most  of  the  afternoon,  that 
I  am  in  favor  of  more  of  them,  because 
if  they  are  held  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate,  there  will  be  time  for  a  Re- 
publican to  be  recognized  before  a  quar- 
ter to  6  in  the  evening. 

The  failure  to  get  timely  recognition 
bothers  me  a  little  tonight,  because  the 
subject  on  whijh  I  wish  to  speak  had  a 
kind  of  deadline  at  5  o'clock. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  I  should  like  to 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  be- 
cause his  remarks  may  be  very  impor- 
tant. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  T  hope  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  will  not  go  through  with 
that  suggestion,  because  the  effect  of  it 
would  be  to  delay  me  another  20  minutes 
before  I  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  the  remarks  I  should  like  to  make. 

Mr.  President,  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  had  thought- 
fully arranged  for  a  special  showine:  to- 
day at  5  pjn.  of  the  motion  picture  "On 
the  Beach."  for  Senators  and  members 
ol  their  staffs.  I  hope  that  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  were  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity  to  view  a 
motion  picture  which  is  both  interesting 
and  thought  provoking. 

However.  I  should  like  to  sotmd  a  note 
of  warning.  I  think  this  film  could  do 
a  great  deal  of  harm.  In  my  opinion  it 
paints  a  distorted  picture  of  what  a  nu- 
clear war  would  probably  be  like,  and  I 
believe  it  Is  important  that  those  who 
see  it  should  accept  It  for  what  it  is — 
an  imaginative  piece  of  science  fiction, 
a  fantasy,  and  not  a  dramatization  of 
what  would  probably  happen  In  the 
event  of  nuclear  war 

Let  me  make  two  things  crystal  clear 
at  this  point. 

First,  I  do  not  minimize  the  whole- 
sale destruction  which  is  Implicit  in  an 
all-out  nuclear  attack.  The  loss  of  life 
and  property  would  far  surpass  anything 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  the  preven- 
tion of  such  a  holocaust  is  the  biggest 
job  facing  the  diplomats  of  the  world 
today. 

Second.  I  do  not  criticize  the  motion 
picture  on  dramatic  or  esthetic  grounds. 
and  I  do  not  challenge  the  right  of  the 
author  to  create  any  fictional  situation, 
however  unrealistic  it  might  be.  for 
dramatic  purposes.  But  I  think  It 
should  be  made  clear  that  the  situation, 
as  well  as  the  plot,  is  fictional. 

As  most  Senators  know,  the  situation 
Involves  the  contamination  of  the  at- 
mosphere by  radioactivity,  which  en- 
gulfs the  earth  over  a  period  of  months, 
wiping  out  all  human  life. 

In  fairness  to  the  author  of  "On  the 
Beach,"  Mr.  Neville  Shute.  let  me  say  at 
this  point  that  I  believe  the  novel  made 
it  clear  that  this  situation  did  not  re- 
stilt  from  the  kind  of  nuclear  war  which 


might  be  fought  with  existing  nuclear 
weapons,  but  that  it  could  result  from 
what  we  might  call  a  technological 
breakthrough,  which  made  it  possible 
for  cheap  atomic  bombs  to  be  made  by 
the  thousands,  so  that  ever,  the  tiniest 
countries  had  large  supplies,  including 
bombs  of  far  greater  radioactivity  than 
those  we  now  have. 

The  picture  docs  not  make  tni.s  point 
clear.  It  creates  the  impression  that  a 
major  nuclear  war.  if  there  stiould  be 
one  in  the  near  future,  would  be  the 
sort  depicted.  It  does  not  go  into  the 
"ifs.  ands.  and  buts"  which  are  pre- 
requisite to  that  situation. 

To  take  thi.s  kind  of  motion  picture 
literally  is  to  invite  catastrophe.  If  we 
assume,  a.s  the  picture  does,  that  civil 
defense  measures  are  completely  worth- 
less, as  they  would  be  in  the  fictional 
situation  of  "On  the  Beach,"  we  will 
make  no  effort  to  takt  cover,  to  protect 
ourselves  from  fallout,  to  re.-^ist  the  at- 
tack as  best  we  can.  And  if  an  enemy 
knows  we  have  that  attitude,  he  'a  ..1  h*' 
that  much  more  likely  to  attacK 

In  some  respects,  this  situation  Is 
remini.=^ent  of  the  "Invasion  From 
Mars"  statjed  by  Orson  Welles  two  dec- 
ades at:o  In  that  case,  as  in  tlus,  a 
conceivable  but  highly  unlikely  situation 
was  accepted  as  fact  by  many  Ameri- 
cans. In  that  case,  however,  the  error 
was  easily  corrected;  in  this  case,  it  is 
very  difBcult  to  set  the  record  strau'ht. 

Let  me  reiterate  that  I  am  not  savin? 
that  nuclear  war  is  as  remote  a  pos.si- 
bility  as  an  invasion  from  Mars.  I  am 
saying  only  that  the  kind  of  nuclear  war 
contemplated  in  the  movie,  with  a  5-  to 
20-year  blanket  of  lethal  fallout  all  over 
the  globe,  is  at  present  m  the  realm  of 
fantasy. 

This  is  not  merely  a  personal  opinion. 
As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Enerpy,  I  have  sat  through 
many  hearings  on  radioactive  fallout, 
and  just  this  morning  I  consulted  with 
several  radiation  experts  from  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  think  there  Is  no  question  about 
the  premise  of  the  movie  being  un- 
realistic, 

God  forbid  that  we  shall  ever  witness 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  inter- 
national conflict  But  if,  despite  our 
best  efforts,  we  should  become  involved 
in  that  kind  of  catastrophe,  I  hope — 
and  I  believe — that  the  human  race  will 
retain  the  will  to  live,  the  Innate  courage 
which  keeps  us  going  against  seemingly 
insurmountable  odds. 

The  black  death,  which  took  the  lives 
of  one-fourth  of  the  people  of  Europe 
In  the  14th  Century,  must  have  been  just 
as  frightening  at  that  time  as  nuclear 
war  is  today — and  it  was  just  as  deadly 
The  25  percent  of  the  population  it 
killed  compares  roucrhly  with  the  30  per- 
cent we  would  probably  lo.se  in  a  heavy 
nuclear  attack.  If  no  one  took  cover. 
But  unlike  the  medieval  Europeans,  we 
have  the  knowledge  to  reduce  that  30 
percent  figure  to  3  percent  by  takint: 
proper  precautions.  And  this.  of 
course.  Is  assuming  the  worst.  Our  real 
hope  lies  in  findinq:  some  way  to  assure 
that  there  will  never  be  a  nuclfar  -a  :r 


So  I  hope  that  some  of  those  who  see 
this  movie  today  will  keep  in  mind  that 
it  is  science  fiction,  and  that  the  situa- 
tion it  a.s.sumes  is  not  to  bo  taken  as  one 
based  on  scientific  fact. 

The  science  in  it  is  just  as  fictitious 
as  its  characters  Unle.ss  t.he  picture  is 
viewed  against  this  backuround,  it  can 
only  result  in  confusion,  misunds'rstand- 
Ing.  and  perhaps  unjustified  resi,;nation 
to  a  seemingly  inevitable  doom 

Mr  President,  I  have  just  been  handed 
a  note  which  indicates  that  the  picture 
which  was  shown  at  5  o'clock,  m  the 
auditorium  of  the  New  Senate  OfB-'e 
BuUdinK.  will  be  shown  a^ain  at  7  30 
tonight.  I  think  it  is  worthwhile  for 
Members  of  Congress  and  their  staffs  to 
see  the  picture,  if  they  approach  it  with 
the  proper  background.  However,  if 
they  view  it  with  the  idea  that  It  is  a 
scientific  presentation  of  the  actual  ef- 
fects to  be  expected  from  an  atomic  at- 
tack, and  if  their  reaction  is  the  same  as 
that  of  many  of  the  characters  in  the 
picture,  namely,  complete  resignation 
and  acceptance  of  inevitable  death  then 
the  picture  can  have  very  serious  effects. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICLR  The 
Senator  from  Utah. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr  BENNETT  Mr  President,  pur- 
suant to  the  resolutions  previously 
agreed  to,  as  a  further  mark  of  re.'^pect 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Honorable 
Richard  M  Smipson.  a  Repies'-ntative 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
m.en:ory  rf  the  late  Honorable  Steven 
■V  Carter,  a  R'^presentative  from  th.e 
State  of  Iowa  the  memory  of  the  late 
Honorable  Aivin  R  Bush,  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  Stat**  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  memory  of  the  late  Honorable 
Charles  A  Boyle,  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Illinois.  I  move  that  Senate 
stand  In  ad'^urnment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Wednesday  next 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  5 
o'clock  and  47  minutes  p  m  •  the  Senate, 
as  a  further  mark  of  respect  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  late  Representative  Richard 
M  .Slmp-'on,  the  late  Representative 
Steven  V  Carter,  the  late  Representative 
A'.vm  R  Hush  and  the  late  Representa- 
tive Charles  A  Boyle,  adjourned  until 
Wednesday  .January  13,  1960,  at  12 
o'clock  meridian 


NC/MINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 

S-na^e  January  11    1959 

Drf\RTMrVT  OF  Statt 

Raymond  A  Hare,  of  West  Virginia,  a  For- 
eign Service  offlcer  of  the  riass  of  career  min- 
ister to  be  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
State 

Robert  Bernerd  Ander'^on.  of  New  York, 
to  be  governor  of  the  Int.er-Amprlcan  D?- 
velopment  Bank  for  a  term  of  5  years  and 
until  his  succeasor  h&a  been  appointed. 

Douglaa  Dillon,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  an 
alternat«  governor  of  li.e  Inter-Amerlran 
Development  Bank  for  a  term  of  5  years  and 
until  his  successor  has  been  appointed. 

Robert  Cutler,  of  Mafisachu.setta,  t<i  be  an 
executive  director  of  the  Int«r-Amerlcan  De- 
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velopment  Bank  for  a  term  of  3  years  and 
until  his  successor  has  been  app>olnted. 

The  following-named  persons,  who  were 
appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  the  positions  Indicated: 

Livingston  T.  Merchant,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Political  Affairs,  vice  Robert  D  Murphy, 
resigned. 

Foy  D  Kohler.  of  Ohio,  a  Foreign  Service 
offlcer  of  the  class  of  career  minister,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  vice  Livingston 
T  Merchant,  elevated. 

Walter  C.  Dowling,  of  Georgia,  a  Foreign 
Service  offlcer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  vice 
David  K.  E.  Bruce,  resigned. 

John  D  H'.ckerson.  of  Texas,  a  Foreign 
Service  offlcer  of  the  class  of  career  minister. 
to  be  Ambassador  Extr.aordlnary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Philippines,  vice  Charles  E.  Bohlen, 
reassigned. 

Walter  P  McConaughy.  of  Alabama,  a  For- 
eign Service  offlcer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  Unit«l  States  of  America  to  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  vice  Waltor  C.  Dowling,  reassigned. 

Edson  O.  Sessions,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Finland,  vice 
John  D.  Hiclterson.  reassigned. 

William  P.  Snow,  of  Maine,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Union  of  Burma,  vice  Walter  P. 
McConaughy,    reassigned 

John  J  Muccio,  of  Rhode  Island,  a  Foreign 
Service  offlcer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Guatemala,  vice  Lester  D  Mallory.  re- 
signed. 

DtPAFTMtKT  or  DrrrNsr 

Edward  Page,  Jr  ,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  Foreign  Service  offlcer  of  class  1, 
to  be  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Bulgaria 

I>ennl8  A  FltzGerald.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  for  Operations  of  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration  In  the 
Department  of  State. 

John  Ewart  Wallace  Sterling,  of  California, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  United  SUtes  Advisory 
Commission  on  Educational  Exchange  for  a 
term  of  3  ^ears  expiring  January  27,  1962, 
and  until  his  successor  is  appointed  and 
qualified,  vice  Rufus  H.  Fltz^teraid.  term 
expired 

Thomas  Sovereign  Gate*  Jr  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  be  Secretary  of  Delense,  vice  Nell 
Hosier  McElroy,  resigned. 

James  H  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  vice  Thomas  Sovereign 
Gates,  Jr  ,  elevated. 

Franklin  B  Lincoln.  Jr  ,  of  New  Jersey,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  vice 
W.  J.  McNeil,  resigned 

Dudley  C.  Sharp,  of  Texas,  to  be  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  vice  James  H  Douglas. 
elevated. 

Assistant  Attorney  General 
Robert   Kramer,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

U.S.  Attornet 
William    H     Webster,    of    Missouri,    to    be 
US.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Mis- 
souri,  vice   Harry    Richards,   resigned. 

U.S.  Marshal 
William   K    Holt.   Jr..    of    Georgia,    to   be 
US.  marshal,  for  the  middle  district  of  Geor- 
gia, vice  Billy  E.  Carlisle,  resigned. 


FoRCGN  Claims  Commission 
Thomas  W.  S.  DavU.  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of   the   Foreign   Claims  Settlement 
Commission  of  the  United  States,  vice  Whit- 
ney GlllUland,  resigned. 

Department  or  Health    Edvcation    and 
Welfare 

Robert  A  For.'sythe.  of  Minnesota,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  vice  Elliot  Lee  Richardson,  re- 
slgrncd. 

Dr.  Wlnchell  McKendree  Craig,  of  Minne- 
sota, to  be  Special  Assistant  on  Health  and 
Medical  Affairs  to  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  vice  Alms  C  Mc- 
Guinness.    resigned. 

Collectors  of  Customs 
John   C.    Melszner,   of   Illinois,   to   be   col- 
lector of  customs  for  customs  collection  dis- 
trict No.  39.  with  headquarters  at  Chicago, 
III.,  vice  Frank   Peska.  resigned. 

Harold  W  Reeves,  of  Florida,  to  be  col- 
lector of  customs  for  customs  collection  dis- 
trict No.  18,  with  headquarters  at  Tampa, 
Fla..  vice  Merrill  D.  White,  term  expired. 

Post  Office  I>epartment 
John  M.  McKlbbin.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 

Deputy   Postmaster   General,    vice   Edson   O. 

Sessions,  resigned. 

Bert  B    Barnes,  of  Iowa,  to  be  an  Assistant 

Postmaster  General,  vice  John  M.  McKlbbin, 

elevated. 

George  M    Moore,  of  Kentucky,   to   be  an 

Assistant  Postmaster  General,  vice  E.  George 

Sledle.  resigned. 

Federal  Maeitime   Board 
Slgfrld    B.    Unander.    of   Oregon,    to    be    a 
member  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Board  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  June  30, 
1961.   vice    Ben    H.    Gulll.    resigned 

Civil  AERONAtTios  Board 

Alan  S,  Boyd,  of  Florida,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  term  expiring  December  31  1962. 
vice  Louis  J.  Hector,  resigned. 

Whitney  GlllUland,  of  Iowa,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Beard  for  the 
term  of  6  years  expiring  December  31,   1965. 

National   Library  or  Medioine 

The  following-nan. rci  jiersons  to  be  n-.err.- 
bers  of  the  Board  of  Repents  of  the  N.-iti'Sial 
Library  of  Medicine  Public  Hea;tli  ber\ice, 
for  terms  expiring  August  3    1&6,5 

Dr  Theodore  Robert  Van  Delien.  of  H'.lnols 
Dr.  Warner  l.ee  Wells,  of  North  Carolina 
Dr.  Maynard  Kipllngrr  Hine    of  Indiar.H 

SMALI      BtSlNESS     AC.MINIBTRATOR 

Philip  McCallum,  of  Michip.m  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  BiismesA  Admir.i.%- 
tratlon,  vice   Wendell  B    Darnefi    remgned 

US   Cinctnr  Covrt  Jcdce 
J.  Joseph  Smith,  of  Connecticut    to  be  U  S 
circuit  Judge  for  the  second  circuit,  vice  Car- 
roll C.  Hlncks,  retired 

US    District  Judges 

WUllam  H.  Timbers,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  C<^:i- 
nectlcut,  vice  J.   Joseph  Smith,   eievated 

Charles  F.  Paul,  of  West  Virginia,  to  be 
US.  district  Judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  West  Virginia,  vice  Herbert  S  Boreman, 
elevated. 

US   CoiRT  OF  Claims 

James  R  Durfee.  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  asso- 
ciate Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  vice 
Benjamin  H.  Littleton,  retired. 

US    Attornfys 

James  Major  Baley.  Jr  .  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district 
of  North  Carolina  for  a  term  of  4  years. 
(Reappointment. ) 


N.  Welch  Morrisette,  Jr..  of  South  Carolina, 
to  be  US,  attorney  for  the  eastern  district 
of  South  Carolina  for  a  term  of  4  years. 
(Reappointment  t 

Joseph  S  Bamb.-^cus.  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
a'torney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Virginia 
for  a  term  of  4  years  vice  Le.^ter  S  Parsons, 
resigned, 

U.S   Marshals 

James  H.  Somers.  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
US.  marshal  for  the  middle  district  of  North 
Carolina  for  a  term  of  4  years  vice  William 
B.  Somers,  deceased. 

Robert  E.  Stockdale.  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio 
for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Xavier  North, 
deceased. 

Hnbart  K.  McDcwell,  of  Texa^.  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Texas  for 
a  term  of  4  years.     (Reappointment.) 

US   Coast  and  Geodettic  Survey 
Rear  Adm    H    Arnold  Karo  to  be  director 
of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  for  a  term 
of  4  years.     (Reappointment  ) 

In  the  Army 

The  following -named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grades  indicated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  Unlt<»d  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3442  and  3447: 

To  be  major  generals 

Brig  Gen  William  Henry  Sterling  Wright. 
01812J  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
US    Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Francis  Frederick  Uhrhane. 
018071,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
US.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Horace  Preen.an  Bi^re;:^^  018775. 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig  Gen  Thoma.s  Norfleet  Grif!in,  017775, 
US.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Theodore  Francis  Bogart, 
018245.  US    Army 

Brig  Gen  William  Darwin  Hamlm  017619, 
US   Army 

Brie  Gen  Charles  Granville  EXxige.  018072, 
rs    Armv 

Brig  Gen  Albert  Watson,  2d,  018105  Army 
of   the  United   States    (colonel,   US.    Army). 

Tc  be  brtgadier  generals 

Col  Andrew  Ralph  Lolli,  029844  US. 
Arir.y 

Col  Wa.lace  Hawn  Brucker  018793,  US. 
Army 

Col  William  Maxwell  Rodgerr,,  039812, 
US    Army 

Col  Herbert  George  Sparrow,  O19008, 
U  S   Army 

Col  Stephen  Ogden  Fuqua.  Jr  .  019109, 
US    Army 

Col  John  Frederick  Thorlln  O190«7  U.8 
Arm  y 

Cui  Benjamin  Henry  Pochyln  030103  U  S. 
Army 

Col   Carl  Darnell,  Jr     019213,  U  8    Army, 

Col.  Robert  Moore  Blanchard,  Jr  ,  019282, 
US    Army 

Col.  Oren  Eugene  Hurlbut,  019077,  US. 
Army 

Col  Cl^.arles  Edwin  Ru^t  0299«5  US. 
Armv 

Col  William  Hut<-he9on  Craig  019526  U  S, 
Army. 

Co\.  James  Richard  W'lnn,  019491.  US. 
Army. 

Coi.  Charles  Henry  White  Jr.,  019407.  U  S. 
Army. 

Col.  Robert  Carbon  Kyser,  019535.  US 
Army. 

Col.  Howard  Kllboume  Eggleston,  030271, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Robert  Butler  Warren.  019380,  US. 
Army. 

Col  Frank  Joseph  Sackton.  030553  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 
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Col.  Elmer  Jolin  Gibson.  019822.  Army  oZ 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
vlslona  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  de^igaated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (ai  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  in  rank  as  follows: 

Lt.  Gen.  Clark  Louis  Ruffner.  015968.  .\rn^.v 
of  the  United  States  (major  general,  U.S. 
Army)  in  the  rank  of  general. 

The  following-named  ofQcers  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  3066  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (ai  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  in  rank  as  follows: 

MaJ.  Gen.  Harry  Purnell  Storke.  016168, 
U.S.  Army,  In  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Edward  Joseph  O'Neill.  015932, 
U.S.  Army,  In  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Edward  Joseph  ONeiU,  015052. 
US.  Army,  for  appointment  as  senior  US. 
Army  member  of  the  Military  Staff  Commit- 
tee of  the  United  Nations,  in  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant general,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  711 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  t.tle  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  3962. 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.      Gen.      Blackshear     Morrison      Bryan, 
015004.   Army   of   the   United   States    '  major 
I   general.  U.S.  Army 
'  dwtcht  d    elscnmower 

Appointments  in  the  Armt 
The  following-named  cfflcer  under  the  pro- 
,   Tlslons  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
I   3066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  impor- 
tance  and   responsibility    designated    by   the 
President    under    subsection    lai    of    section 
8064.  In  rank  as  follows : 

MaJ.    Gen.    John    Cogswell    Oakes,    017160, 

I  VS.  Army,  in  the  rank  of  lieutenant  generaJ. 

I        The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 

appointment    In    the    Army    of    the    United 

■  Btates    to    the    grades    indicated    under    the 

provisions    of    title    10.    United    States    Code. 

sections  3442  and  3447: 

To  be  major  genc'ah 

-I  Brig.  Gen.  Clement  Franklin  St  John. 
018258.  Medical  C   rps.  U?    .\rmy 

Brig.  Gen.  Ernest  Fred  Easterbrorjk  018537. 
Army  of  the  United  States  i  colonel.  US. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Frederick  Cassldy, 
018354.  US    Armv 

Brig.  Gen.  Ch.arles  Breckinridge  DufT. 
018438,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Earle  Frem^  r.t  Co<,k.  018460. 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen  Jam.es  K:irrick  Woolnough. 
018709.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
UB.  Army) . 

To  be  brigadwr  g'^neral 

I       Col.  Robert  Ba.-rett  Skinner,  018917,  Medl- 

!  eal  Corps.  U.S  Army 

The  followlng-nam.ed  officer  for  arpolnt- 
ment  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  Unl^^d 
States  to  the  grade  indicated  under  the  pro- 
▼Islona  of  title  10,  United  States  CMe,  sec- 
tions 3284  and  3306. 

To  be  briguAier  general.  Veterinary  Corps 

Col.  Russell  McNeills,  OI8935.  Veterinary 
Corps.  US.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  f  ;r  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  indicated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
I  8037: 

To  be  brigadier  general.  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps 

Col.  Clio  Edwin  Straight.  024337.  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Corps,  U  3   Army. 


The  following -named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  .\rmy  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  sections  3284  and  3299.  All  officers  are 
subject  to  pi.ysiciil  examination  required  by 
law. 

To    be  majors 

Tan.sey   Robert  F  ,  027496. 
Uhiand,  Herbert  W..  085381. 
Vann,  John  P.,  038485. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  Sta'es  Code,  sections  3284  and  3298. 
All  officers  are  subject  to  physical  examina- 
tion required  by  law. 

To  be  first  lieiitrnnnts 

Barrett.  William  T  ,  085289 
Beaulieu,  Gary  P    08J87,"i 
Blckley,  J.imes  B    087476, 
B<.;t.  Richard  R  .  0859C7 
Bready   Robert  J    0750.53 
Bry;Ant,  Thomi.s  E  ,  Jr  .  O8')301 
Drum m'  lid  Louis  A  .  08,'5414 
Fiilrchlld.  Robert  L  ,  Jr  .  085161 
F.r.'-h,  Arthur  L  .  Jr  .  087513. 
F..-.;ier.  Pavil  D  ,  08.^535 
Gaines   Merrel  E    085543 
Gallagher,  J'  seph  P    0*^6167. 
Creczy   Ge  -rge   J.- ,  0861T5 
Guba,  Howard  J  ,  085552 
Hampton    Emprv  W  ,  085760. 
H  ut:.'?,  R.ibert  W  ,  Od623  ) 
H;gglns.  George  R     0855«8 
J  jhn.son    Donald  K  .  085776 
K;:::i^bei;,  n:-hard  C  .  085781. 
Lfme.s,  Ralph  V  .  087544 
M.i%.  :;    .Air'hur  W  ,  086467. 
M-Mll-an   Drti»ry  C  ,  084924. 
Mpver.  Clyde  E  .  085214 
MiKf    Rrbert  R    Jr  ,  087568 
MM.-iai.  Walter  F  .  08=>3.:)5 
N  u-^ii,  Harold  F  ,  Jr  .  O«6o68 
NeLson,  William  ,''..  08571.t4 
O  Connor.  Juhn  H  .  086Sa5. 
Piieh.  J  ,hn  W  .  08C6«5. 
.^v  ;Mpf,.r    Henry  J  .  085611. 
Schmidt.  Guy  L,.  086730 
Simons.  Robert  J  .  087616 
Tamminen,  David  L  .  085676 
Tu.-izynsk!.  Andrew  J  .  086879 
Wallace.  Geors;e  C  ,  085^90 
Walters,  f  harlee  O  ,  Oa56al. 
Y  .»-.s,  Robert  E  .  086963. 

To  be   fir-it   lieut^riant".  Medical  Service 
Corps 

Bayne,  Calvlr.    085722. 

Eryan*   R   bert  J  .  08.594fl 

Ca-^a-santa   John  J  ,  083736 

O-jg.  George  J  .  087708 

Cornwall.  Ralph  W  ,  086014. 

Hen  It.  Richard  M  .  086250. 

Hull,  D<^nald  R  .  086288 

L:i.  Lurerrie,  Ronald  J  ,  08,'734 

O-.^t'-tedt.  Charles  C    Jr    OH6601. 

Pai.'^l    ne  Julius  D    OH660J 

Pit-s,  William  P  .  086649 

P  .mero,  D.triie:  J  .  087600, 

Shaw,  Dale  L  ,  08fi75I 

Van  Nus.  Frederick.  08''.889 

To   be  first  liexitenant,  A^-my  Nurse  Corps 
Han.-on.  Carol  L  .  N2865 

The  f  illowing-named  persons  f-^r  appoint- 
ment in  the  Reeu!;ir  Army  of  the  United 
States  In  the  grade?,  and  where  applicable. 
the  corps  specified  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  1211: 
To  be  colonel 
Daughtry,  Barney   A..  016902. 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Tapper.  G<3rdon  U.,  052314. 
To  be  captain 
Csrrig,  Stephen  J  ,  060378 
To   be   heutenait  colonel,  A'rrty  Sur^e  Cj'pt 
Galloway  Marie  S.,  N511. 


To  be  major.  Army  Nurse  Corp$ 

Leonard,  Margaret  W.,  N212. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  by  transfer  In  the 
grades,  and  where  applicable,  the  corps  speci- 
fied, under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  sections  3285,  3286.  3287,  3288, 
and  3292: 

To  be  second  lieutenant 

Krlmmer.  John  A.,  076314. 

To  be  captatn.  Medical  Service  Corps 

Gray,  Stephen  E  .  028683.  Infantry. 

To    be    captain.    Judge    Advocate    General't 

Corps 

Roysden,  Brunn  W..  062867,  Ariilifry 
The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  In  t)  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States  In  the  grude  and 
where  applicable  the  corps  specified,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  Htatea 
Code,  sections  3285.  3286    3287    and  3288: 

To  be  second  Iteutena'Ms 
Allen.  Charlie  J. 
Alley.  Glen  D. 
Barton.  David  C. 

Brennan.  Robert  O.,  Jr..  05308613. 
Brooks.  Lawrence  E. 
Chen.  Robert. 

Connor.  George  H  .  Jr  ,  05005053. 
Dayhuff,  Charles  H.,  III. 
Degner.  Herbert  L. 
Durbln.  Jerome  A. 
Evans.  Kenneth  A. 
Gonzalez.  Manuel. 
Graham,  Michael  L. 
Halbert,  Edward.  05209558. 
Hawkins.  Cyril  A..  Jr. 
Huntington.  William  L. 
Langdale.  Daniel  T.,  05308688. 
LaSala.  Robert  J. 
Lydum.  Robert  D. 
Lee,  George  B 
Maitln.  Robert  O. 
Mch'ell.  Charles  B. 
Miner,  James  F 
Miner.  William  H  .  05508377. 
Oulmet.  William  C  .  Jr. 
Overby,  Gordon  J. 
Prultt.  Fleming  8.,  Jr. 
Rabon.  Jim  D 
Riley,  Donald  A. 
Robe,  Edward  S. 
Robinson.  Charles  D 
Rydberg.  Carl  R  .  06510076 
Shine.  Joseph  P  .  06002878. 
Smith.  Wayne  A. 
Symons.  John  W  .  05507754. 
Tanner.  Junius  I. 
Van  Zee.  James  L  .  06703881. 
Weatherly.  Emory  D.,  Jr. 
Weber.  Bowman  H. 
Wesneskl.  Carl  A. 
Williams,  Cary  E. 
Zutler.  Gerald  M. 

To    be    second    lieutenant.'^.    Medual    Sc'^iice 
Corps 

Orlder.  Donald  A..  05207991. 
Howard.  Vance  F. 
Opltz,  Arthur  C.  Jr.,  05510302. 
Schlaak.  James  R. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  grades  specified  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3285.  3286.  3287.  and  3288: 

To  be  majors 
Beganle,  Henry  R  .  01054479. 
Bowden   James  A  ,  01284818. 
Brlce,  Emmett  T  ,  0400663. 
Brlgden.  Douglas  A..  O1036874 
Cahlll,  James  P..  0439258 
Enteles.  Theodore  L.,  01035247, 
Fields.  Hampson  H..  02034515. 
Flucklger.  Fred.  Jr..  01101430 
Ollderileeve,  Robert  E    013149C3. 
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Graham.  Albert  W    Jr    O10413,->2 
Harding.  Claude  D  ,  01636005 
Henry.  James  E  .  01634878 
Hill,  Jamee  A  .  0520069 
Hostetler.  Jerome  K.,  01574260. 
Kearns.  Thomas  C.  Ol  UOSfj  1 
Knuepfer.  Dieter  C  .  01037106. 
Konvlcka.  Henry  H  .  01330082. 
McClaln.  John  W  ,  Ol  292378. 
Mlnton.  William.  O163B092 
Moeller,  William  H  ,  01648612 
Puleo.  Albert.  0 18383 14 
Purkhlser.  Harry  R..  Ol  100290. 
Ramsburg.  John  H..  02C18758. 
Sadler,  John  F.,  Jr  .  02037589. 
Sanders,  Leo  F  .  0889061 
Slnko.  William  A.,  01115417. 
Smith.  James  R.  01185598 

To   be  rapfaiM 

Abood.  Edmond  P  ,  0993776. 
Allred.  James  H  .  0877646 
Atwood.  James  P..  01924626 
Bludworth.  Donald  G  .  02263191. 
Boardman,  Donald  R  ,  0422596. 
Booth.  James  W  ,  02ou2747 
Bowman,  James  E  .  02208729 
IS.'Hdley,  Joseph  S  ,  Jr    01619141 
Bramblla.  Robert  M,  Jr    Oi*28865, 
Clark.  Donald  T..  0989771 
Cleveland.  Edwin  I  ,  01849761. 
Cranford.  Charles  R  .  Jr  ,  02005162 
Dawson.  George  R  .  01683024 
Deaaulnlers.  John  J  .  01820959. 
Doater,  Robert  W.,  0959314. 
Duncan,  Conrad  L    01893706. 
Engle,  John  P  .  Jr  ,  01702284. 
Ericsson.  Eric  A  ,  0536172 
Finch.  Edward  B  ,  Jr  .  01924833. 
Fiorelll.  Michael  C.  02018671 
Gallagher.  Charles  P..  02265061. 
Galloway.  Jesse  M  ,  01877318 
Gelges.  Elmer  B.  Jr.  02266073. 
Oendron.  Alvln  J..  01913355. 
Gooaman.  John  F  ,  01917737. 
Green,  James  E    Jr  ,  0998174. 
Gutzmann.  Leslie  E  .  01684942. 
Hall.  Robert  L  .  01321 180. 
Haney.  Leslie  D..  0968432 
Haygood,  Jack  L  .  01341544 
Henry.  Henry  N..  Jr  .  02263770. 
Hill.  James  P  .  02204032 
Hoagland.  Dale  N..  02028376 
Hojnackl.  William  J  ,  01925635 
Hunt,  Jim  I  ,  085333 
Hyne.  Merrel  E  .  Jr  .  02103327. 
Jackson.  Hal  G  .  Jr  .  01341432. 
Jackson.  Luther  H  .  01917846. 
Jacobs,  Norman  P  .  085334 
Johnson.  Albert  A..  Jr..  0959750. 
Jones.  Leon  C.  01587348. 
Kean,  John  J.,  O201 1474 
Lamastus.  Robert  L  .  01888289 
Langford.  Richard  J  E    Jr.,  02021645. 
Levy  Walter,  02201220 
Little.  Andrew  E  ,  01885625 
Love.  John  A  .  0833357 
Maddox.  Chesley  B  ,  Jr  ,  01935659. 
Manclnelll.  Thomas  B  .  0984313. 
Manross.  Theodore  D  .  01889928. 
Mattlngly.  Joseph  G  .  Jr  ,  02083934 
McKee.  iJowey  E  ,  01918958. 
Melcher,  Ralph  W..  Ol  186906. 
Miller.  Lewis.  01640743. 
Mojecki,  John  A,,  01933685. 
Monyhan.  William  J..  02200218. 
Moore,  Wallace  D  ,  0193.5979. 
Morton.  Karl  R  ,  013411 14. 
Myron.  Harold  L..  01648064. 
Nlckolls  Charles  E.,  01932098. 
Nunnelee.  Billy  R  .  02207862, 
O  Brien.  George  F  .  01876731. 
O'Brien,  James  J  ,  01932406. 
Okarskl    Gerald  M  .  01935669. 
Owens,  Weivin  B  .  0996042 
Pannier   Leon  G  ,  Jr  .  068302. 
Perkins,  John  R    01702291, 
Powell.  .Vlfred  J    0543947 
Ru8t,H<nryW    .Tr    02'^-2:278 
8chuma:her  Dhmq  J    0876U8 
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Shimon   Walter  W    0 1593843. 
Sieger,  Norman  J    O20y6a2n 
Skipper,  Powell  H    02090793. 
eiocum.  Robert  D    01934865. 
Smith.  Dane  M..  01311062 
Snyder.  Charles  L  .  022u9172. 
Sorg.  Crelghton  D  ,  01877044 
Stahling.  Joseph  M  .  Jr  ,  02C14556. 
Sullivan.  John  L..  0982283 
Sweet,  Thomas  G  .  02208049 
Tate.  Wallace  L  ,  087635 
Thompson.  Robert  J  E  ,  01639728 
Threadglll.  Frank  G  ,  01920051. 
Tllton.  William  S  .  01110293. 
Tubblevllle.  Billy  C.  02014635 
Van  Horn.  Vannah  E  .  Ol  699941. 
Vorlsek.  Robert  B.,  O2014747. 
WaUon.  Robert  G..  O2206543. 
Whatley.  Wayne  B  ,  087664 
Wheeler.  Dougles  E    Oi675420. 
Wild.  Donald  J..  Ol937;3t)e 
Woods.  Jack  C,  OnE6838 

To  be  jlrst  Ueutenanis 
Abrahams,  Edwin  G    O4071197 
Abt,  Irwin  E     O4004.'j78 
Adams.  John  B..  04U<.  6:^83 
Allen,  Charles  B  .  04(.  16.^75 
Allen.  James  H..  Jr    02264117. 
Antkowiak.  Robert  S    O4O36057. 
Ault.  William  E  ,  04(  16119 
Barrere.  Richard  P.,  O40.'^07l7. 
Barron.  William  T..  04012287. 
Bell.  Alexander  D  .  OI940195 
Benolt.  William  R  ,  04.30718 
Bernhardt,  William  R    01917725. 
Blascak.  Donald  W  .  O4069723 
Bowman,  Joseph  R  ,  04001557 
Brickwell,  Wilbur  D  .  02288711. 
Bryan,  Richard  L  ,  O4o68199. 
Burton.  Glenn  E  ,  01888969. 
Caprlo.  Daniel  W    04042789 
Cashman.  James  D..  01875.^39. 
Cawley.  John  H..  Jr.,  04045000. 
Chandler.  John  R.,  O40I0448 
Chapman.  Joseph  M  .  04059063 
Cheesborough.  Richard  .S    022.-ol64. 
Child.  Paul  W  ,  Jr  ,  a2287l8y 
Chrlstensen.  Georce  F    O4049870. 
Clark.  Denzel  L  .  02003825 
Clark.  Jon  M  ,  O4u60l87 
Clayberg,  Richard  P    04050203 
Collins.  Harry  D  ,  04033169. 
Collins.  Howard  L  .  O400&245. 
Curran.  Kenton  W  ,  04ii564ll. 
DeRouen,  Milton,  Jr  .  04923500. 
Dlener.  Everett  P..  04014114. 
Dilday.  Colbert  L  ,  O4043071. 
Draper,  Leo.  01941151 
Duffy.  Henry  A..  04076013. 
Eberhard.  Floyd,  01930279 
Erlckson,  Charles  A.,  04057964 
Eubanks.  James  M..  04006629 
Ewlng,  Leroy  B.,  02021024. 
Pambrough.  John  A    04049081 
Plynn,  James  J  .  04052275 
Poradorl,  Harry  L..  O4006610 
Frltchman.  Lynn  V..  04017256 
Pronczak,  Theodore  J  ,  04015707. 
Purney,  Robert  M..  02272292. 
Gallagher.  Robert  J..  O2021927. 
Gallagher.  Thomas  M  .  04009812. 
Green,  Robert  E.,  Jr  ,  04069469. 
Gregg.  Dale  P..  O4043077. 
Hallmark,  Robert  C  .  04006733. 
Handback.  Henry  C  ,  04083540, 
Haney.  Charles  H.,  Jr  ,  02205857. 
Hartman,  Donald  P.,  04019327. 
Helkklnen.  Kenneth  L  .  04050121. 
Hendricks.  Thomsts  E    04062568. 
Herring,  Shelby  D  .  04005681. 
Hertz.  Sanford  G.,  04069429 
HoflTmann.  Theodore  H  ,  04069357. 
Holt.  Bill  v.,  04076450 
Hubp,  Prank   O4017002 
Jackson.  James  C  .  O402P2P1 
Jbung.  Bryson .  O403 1317 
Johnson.  William  M    01887999 
Jones,  David  W    O2203150 
Jones,  Ronald  A    0192'i283. 


K:-.y   Joseph  V,  O4o06736. 
King  Gregory  N    04010616. 
Lr.cy,  James  F  ,  04012389 
Lauthers  David  E    04049708. 
Lc'onard   Dan  S  .  04003631. 
Lllley,  Walter  G  .  04010702. 
Lisclnsky,  Robert  A  ,  O406588S 
Long.  Arthur  W  .  04030298 
Long,  Kenneth  D  ,  04059764. 
Looney.  Robert  C  .  04042117 
Mackey,  William  C    Jr  ,  O1&40600. 
Magness,  James  L..  O40260S1. 
Marini,  Jamef-  L  ,  Ol  938058. 
Martin   John  R  ,  0270406 
M:-.rtin   Qulnton  T  .  Jr  ,  04009524. 
McGraw,  John  F    Jr..  04023955. 
McGregor   Harold  W  ,  04025659. 
McKee   Kenneth  J    04009423 
Metzgcr    Ronald  W,  04004091. 
Miller   Leonard  L  .  04031242 
Miller   Richard  D  ,  04010622. 
Moore  Robert  J  ,  04032612 
Moran   Hugh  F  .  Jr    04051398. 
Morse   Guy  P.  04051873 
Moulton   Rodney  F  .  04053064 
Nadworny   M  Joseph,  04006696. 
Neal    Charles  A  ,  01941061 
Nell,  Arthur  G  ,  Jr    04058663 
Nix,  Eddie  M  ,  01880539 
Noble.  George  E  ,  04045398 
Nork,  William  G  ,  04038860. 
Norton,  Albert  L  ,  04C13324 
O'Connor   James  J  .  04031983 
Oklta.  Harold  K  ,  Jr  ,  04004821. 
Pack,  Kenneth  L  ,  02292185 
Paradise,  Richard  A    04065253. 
Parks,  Hugh  W  .  04048332 
Peden   Ronald  L    04071271. 
Rexroad,  William  P..  04035438 
Plencner.  Francis  B  .  04009636 
Price   Oscar  G,  Jr,  02264427. 
Principe,  Martin  A..  04025749 
Pritchard,  Donald  H  ,  04070039. 
Pulg,  Joseph  P  ,  Jr    04048756. 
Ragovls.  Ge  >rge  04043013 
Raymond   Henry  J  .  04041734 
Riviere.  George  L  ,  02030440 
Rodenhiser.  Carl  L  .  01927349. 
Sands.  Clifton  A  .  04000689 
Saunders,  LemRoy  L.,  04044987. 
Schaefer.  John  R  ,  04001446. 
Selig.  Clyde  P..  04074549 
Bllvanlc.  George,  02268699 
Slsk. Isaac  R     04026292 
Snyder,  James  E  .  04050487. 
Sontag,  Paul  D..  01941173. 
Stamper.  James  M  .  Jr    04009923. 
Starkey.  James  E  .  O4006221 
Stevenson.  Joseph  M  ,  Ol 886937. 
Sullivan,  Andrew  J.,  04038219. 
Swoboda   Edward  A  ,  04Cm479 
Tanner  Lester  W  ,  04009654. 
Tenny.  Roy  L  ,  01931608 
Thaxton.  Billy  J  ,  04010999. 
Thomas.  Max  E    04017872. 
Thomas.  Ricliard  W  ,  Jr  .  04031708 
Tobiasen.  Richard  D  .  O4067696. 
Tomlin.  James  R  .  04059235. 
Top,  John  J..  04025602 
Treece.  Ausby  J    04076189. 
Vavra,  George  R    01940982. 
Waibbe,  Leo  C,  Jr  .  04036712 
Walter,  Paul  B.,  04010166 
Watkins.  Edward  A.  Jr  .  04069104. 
Wedemeier,  Terry  T.,  04028368. 
White.  Harry  S..  Jr    04''69465. 
Wilson.  Charles  E  ,  O40253.S0 
Woodard,  James  O  ,  04058877 
Young,  LawTence  B  H    Sr    02276034. 

To  be  second  hcutcjiants 

Abbuhl,  Willmott.  05000215. 
Adams,  James  G    O5700525 
Addy,  Buford  W    Jr    05302450 
Adriaansen.  Leslie  I    04066988 
Allen.  William  L  .  05701181. 
Ammons   David  C    05305931 
Anderson,  Joseph  M  ,  05305768. 
Arcnrl,  Joseph  J    C4085751 
Arndt,  Terrar.ce  L    O55068C0. 
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Aflward,  JamM  J.,  Jr.,  04085890. 
B*k*r,  John  P..  Jr„  O54001IS. 
Bftrkttt,  John  0  ,  00804041. 
B««vtri,  Oujr  U..  O1N6014. 

lock,  John  Am  O870flll7. 
B«hnk«,  JantM  1..  O580417I. 
■«nn«U,  JkOiM  0  ,  08408188. 
■•rry,WtllUmW„01»ail7fl. 
iiiti|h«m,  inu  D„  oflaH480. 

ninnktmhlp,  Donftld  X,,  04043397. 
Boooftrd.  MMbMrd  A.,  04000384. 
B<NlW»r,  ■t«ph«D  O.,  O&30»847, 
Bowcn,  Quj  F. 
Bowtr,  Du»n«  U:  O66O70U8. 
Bowm»A,  Hoy  K.,  OA701734. 
Bra*.  Imcry  W.,  04041891. 
Brantley,  John  T.,  03203371. 
Braapcnntnekx.  Harold  J  .  O(i503380 
B:-aMflelcl,  Bobbl«  A..  06701047. 
Brett,  William  J.,  OS000553. 
Brock.  Robert  J.,  O820U88. 
Brown,  Elbert  L.,  Jr..  05401597. 
Bruck,  Harold  A..  Jr  ,  05200797. 
Brumbaugh,  Larry  W.,  05503320. 
Burke,  Sib  H..  04071320 
Burton,  Dawson  L.,  053001 17. 
Campbell,  Jerry  K.,  05401240. 
Canclenne,  Lcmla  O  .  04071998. 
Carnahan,  Ronald  J  .  05603447. 
Catlett.  Cbarlae.  05201859. 
Cauthen,  Tommy  E.,  05302114. 
Chapman.  Ruthven  H.,  RA18527787 

Cbaudrue.  Robert  O.,  O5200992. 

Cbesak.  Cbarlee  D  .  05400596. 

Clark.  Dennis  J..  05700689 

Clark,  IDonald  P.,  04036422. 

Clark,  Richard  A.,  05205313. 

Clark.  Richard  M.,  O5O00223. 

Clary.  William  T..  05305244. 

Cole.  Leslie  W  ,  05304939 

Coonev.  Terrence  P  ,  O.5304307 

Cox,  Wallace  R..  O5401448 

Craig.  Sammy  W  II.  04042243 

Craighead.  Clyde  V..  05201924. 

Cullins,  Thomas  E  .  05503825 

Cunningham,  James  O  ,  04083204 

Daly.  George  M.,  04034136. 

Dalzell,  Gary  W.,  05700329. 

Davis.  George  C  .  0540226 1. 

Davis,  Philip  A..  05305345 

Dedman.  Richard  O  .  05301595. 

Dendtler.  Robert  B  .  05204630. 

Dennen.  David  W  .  02289824. 

Dlgh,  Ned  P  ,  05301745. 

Dolby,  John  F.,  05400380 

Drewett.  George  S  .  05302984. 

Duncan.  Robert  D.,  05700300 

Dyer.  Donald  E  ,  Jr  ,  04084905. 

Erlckson.  Curtis  C  .  055C3574. 

Parley.  Dennis  S..  O6506301 . 

Faasl,  Laverene  P  ,  04085639 

Paulkner.  Gordon  K,  05201411. 

Flesher,  Dale  D..  05200767 

Plorey.  Richard  R..  06503836. 

Plynn,  Thomas  P.  X  .  05203040. 

Powler.  Darrell  V  .  04085869 

Prlend,  Stephen  O  .  05503421. 

Frlnk.  Robert  K..  05203408. 

Oardella.  John  L.,  05701846. 

Geddlngs.  Cecil  C  .  Jr  ,  053C2154 

Gelger.  Arthur  H.,  04065943. 

Gilbert,  John  C,  05204,384. 

Ollllam.  Glen  L.,  05205462 

Ooodchlld.  Gerald  B  .  O4066289. 

Oca-don,  Dudley  J.,  O4031468. 

Oosnell.  Carlos  D  ,  05202097. 

Gray,  David  W.,  04076047. 

Gray,  Harlen  E.,  04049167. 

Gruber,  Lee  C,  05300528 

Gulllory.  Kenneth  R..  05404902. 

Haas,  Gaylord  P.,  Jr.,  05505007. 

Hackney,  Edward  C  .  04009353. 

Hall,  John  M.,  05301862. 

Hallmark,  Billy  J..  04072241. 

Halverson.  Jay  G..  05503468. 

Harwood.  Michael  3.,  04077222. 

Hlttner.  Leon  B.,  05701960. 

Hodge.  Charles  D.,  05201964. 

Holland.  Gerald  R.,  05405137. 

HoUlngsworth,  Jerome  L  ,  05502852. 


Hovanpc,  Vincent  J  ,  05003978. 
Howard  Lee  N  ,  06909486. 
Hull.  Arthur  V,  064f -798. 
Hummel,  Theodort  W  .  O6904884, 
Hunt,  JumM  W.,  Jr  ,  08804068 
HuriflV  William  P  .  Jr  .  00300709 
larotiu   Emll  P  ,  04080U80 
l,T\   nu-hi»ra  A  ,  0970003 1 
Jiu-konn  Itrjymond  P  ,  0.'»904944. 
Jartihaoti    Walt«T  H  ,  O6001078. 
Jftdltinwii  t    Kdward  J  ,  Jr  ,  09300707 
J4n*<in    KdWKrd  K    03U8UM23 
Jonniiirf*   Itiehard  P  ,  O030131.1 
Kevi;.d  C':.tr<  nee  H  ,  Jr    04068211 
KllUftfi   H!)W«rd  J  .  Jr  .  OftOOOfiflO 
KltuiiBon.  Harlen  W  ,  05:^02147 
Kondl.  Albert  J  ,  04084488 
Kuehn   Waller,  Jr    O4085il0 
Kii:r.z,  George  R  ,  OS300184 
Kur'.z   R   bert  W  ,  0.5.103266 
Kw.iic   J    hn  J  .  3r  .  O5300o45 
Lacv    Paul  J  .  05402030. 
Ladden,  Richard  M. 
Lagutchlk.  Peter.  Jr  ,  O5401R91 
LaMarche.  Bertrnnd  D  ,  O5405290 
Lane.  George  H  ,  Jr  ,  05'?':r:4;2. 
Lanzlllo,  Eugene  R  .  04071702 
Lauby.  Robert  F  .  05301986 
Lawn.  William  J  .  O.i'io^gsi 
Lee.  William  E  ,  Jr  ,  04i76n,54 
Llde.  Theodore  A  .  Jr  ,  0530<>6e5 
Loker,  Jon  O  .  05?^6.?85 
Long.  Glenn  W    O407,').si2 
Long.  Melvlr.  D  ,  O,=S.=>047?l 
Longorla   Ez»k •.(*!.  O'74o5234. 
Louney,  Patrick  D  ,  O550=i842 
Lovell.  Au.'^ttn  L  .  O5404'~'51 
Lowe.  James  I  ,  O">400l83. 
Lowry.  Loisl.s  L  ,  05"hi2619 
LuXburrow.  Robert  P    O=i'^00965 
LuLsl,  r-orard  H  ,  0406718! 
MacL.  :.a:;    John  A  .  05701056 
Ma.'T-:-,    F. etcher  H  .  05405035 
Ma;  .r.f'V    Mark  L    0^702618 
Mar=;.->::.i    I,,  viis  J     O406';74. 
Ma.-'^h.i:;    Wesley  B 
M.^rtln    Alfred  L  ,  Jr    040*1885. 
Martin.  B.-uce  A  .  O5401  \'2^ 
Martin,  Wlllard  L  .  05303257. 
Mason.  Willi.im  B  ,  04010586 
McCIo.^key,  William  B  .  Jr  ,  05201493 
McGlnnis.  Michael  J  .  O5302819. 
McGivern    Parian  L  ,  040341^5 
McHugh.  Charles  W  .  05402867 
Mclnerr.ey.  Bernard  M  .  05206732 
MrKer.Z'.p   Pet^'r  P    05502^66 
M'  Klbb^r..  CUfTord  P  ,  05200408 
M'  K-r.7;f'    f;eor?e  J  .  O54'i3S01. 
Mt.\!:..;,i;;.  Fra.-^'.K  W  ,  O.5302715. 
McWaters.  J.-hn  R  ,  05305914 
Melnlnger.  Herbert  N  ,  05.504133 
Melster.  Jerome  P  ,  04085.527 
Me.ssiiieo,  J'oeeph  P  ,0.5305478. 
Mlckelscn.  Roger  W  ,  O550593.3. 
Mitchell.  Richard  G    05,305154. 
Mi.xter,  Wilbur  R  ,  04060476 
Moates,  James  T  .  Jr  .  O5302451. 
Morgan.  Jack  E  .  040638  10 
Morla.'ty.  I>mald  P    Jr  .  0*^400 187. 
Moms,  Dnnnle  B  .  0,5305205. 
Morris.  Ellis  R  .  O5300299 
Murray.  Lark  R  .  05402801. 
Neely.  Cera  N    05304060 
Nichols,  Jan-.es  M  .  Jr  ,  05303831 
Nllsson.  John  A    O.54052O<j 
Olsen.  Norman  W  ,  05700398 
ONelll,  Charlefl  P  .  04014990. 
Otto.  James  W  ,  05,504.361 
Parker,  David  M  ,  G4020977 
Patterson,  James  L  .  05405182. 
Pearce,  William  E  ,  054I 1055. 
Phelan,  Arthur  J  .  04085437 
Poach.  James  R  ,  III  O5001 108. 
Porter.  Ronald  E  .  O5200251. 
Price.  Robert  D  ,  05303011 
Proeschel.  Djnald  L..  O5201035. 
RadcUfT.  William  A..  04075743. 
Rambo,  James  ■.,  O5400824. 
Reagan.  Jerry  E..  02292210. 
Reese   Th.^mas  D  .  O540038i 
Resa.  Philip  E.,  05701723. 


Reynold!.  J»rne«  A    040*8  1  29 
RlrhnrcUon    Jo«»ph  H    o:.;)06413 
Rider    C'l.nrlen  R     O,'>4C)i704 
R  mrh   ArrriHiHl  D    Jr    Oft5<  0871. 
n  ;hln«"t)    Jamen  B     02288000 
H     ■:  rv   Ii\*r''iic»A    Ofiinawi 
U    r'.e    r    red  ()     ()4(ni  "t\J 
U  mull,    i.>l    J  ihii  n     O  ..10»fi4U 
It    i.r     n   ■'  V      ()4()ft444T 

h.t'.>'('»    An'lintiyM     ():iJO8400 
n  ,  ,     i.-r .,    It. I  iiarci  (»    ()■>  i();ioJ4 
M.      ,    .;    f    l(    :       •■  :.c  K    0^-»()  .'.■>4(J 
«ihr')e<i!r   wi;:.(tm  M    cnvajijao 
Schuel^t'    lUvtmnUA     Jr     0.')4M1381 
•chull/  (.iiryE    oaio.i.iii 
BchulU.  N.  rinrtii  O    O40flMll 
Scott,  Richard  L  ,  O1304  15J 
B«»rl,  Peter  H    O4085o4e 
Serna,  Albert  I    III,  054U-437 
Shanahan,  Edward  J    Jr    O'.702328, 
Shearer,  EKivid  L    O4ni75;o 
Sheldon.  William  W     0=.2ni358 
Bhelton.  James  E  ,  O5200928 
Sherwood,  Donald  L  ,  05701938. 
Slderlu.i.  Robert  R  ,  06405227. 
Slegel,  Eugene  E  .  05700991. 
Slier.  Samuel  M  .  05302206 
Sims.  Charles  O  .  Ill,  04076204. 

Slsak.  James  C,  06200953. 

Slocum.  Nell  R  .  05506884. 

Smith.  Robert  T    Jr  .  05302101. 

Smith.  Robert  W  ,  04052803. 

Smith.  William  J..  05400643. 

Smltherman.  Joe  V  .  05401881. 

Spelcher.  William  P  .  O4071508. 

Stamps.  Doyle  W    054 11157 

Stedman.  Robert  W    O5405267. 
.  Sxxrprlse.  Lyle  G  .  05504481 

Symons,  Frederick  E  .  05201763 

Taylor.  Alfred  E  .  05201700. 

Taylor.  Paul  W  .  05507554 

Taylor,  Thomas  W..  O4048851. 

Teaaley.  Harry  N  .  Jr  .  04070824. 

Tebo.  Robert  J  .  05206313 

Thomas.  Charles  R  ,  O5506307 

Thomas.  Robert  H  B  .  052W5291 

Tomel.  Glancarlo  A  .  05302009. 

Totln.  John  R  .  05000017 

Tudhope,  Lawrence  K  .  OS000207 

Turner,  Peter  J  .  O5T02640 

Walker,  Clifford  M..  Jr  .  O5305891 

Walsh.  Richard  J    n.-n.vi444 

Walton,  Warreii  J    ( >  ..(   .' .4C 

Ward,  James  J  .  O5502219 

Ward.  Leonard  U  .  Jr..  05303259 

Waring.  Mowton  L,  Jr  .  04047538 

Watklns.  Thomas  D..  II.  O62019U. 

Wenthe.  David  H  .  05503084 

Wesley.  Clemon  H    05400417 

Westbrook,  Tommy  R  ,  05402199. 

White,  Jewel  G  .  O4074762 

Wldell.  Carl  A..  Jr  .  05302255. 

Wldmer,  Edwin  R  ,  05505049 

Wilson.  John  P..  Jr..  05302138. 

Wise.  Paul  E  .  05203206 

Wlzbowakl,  Walter  L  P  .  05201048. 

The  foUowlnK-named  t>ersons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  Unltfd 
States.  In  the  grades  and  corps  specified 
under  the  provUlons  of  title  10.  Unlt.-d 
States  Code,  sections  3285,  82B6,  3287,  3288. 
3291.3202.3294.  and  3311: 

To  be  major.  Dental  Cnr-p^ 

DlJoseph.  Benjamin  J     Ol 725598. 

To  be  majors.   Medical   Corps 

Pratt.  Daniel  W..  O409089. 
Runclk.  Karel.  01988781 
Van  Hoorn.  Jacob  Z  .  O4050911. 
Wilson,  William  E  .  033&921. 

To  be  major.  Medical  Service  Corps 

Bryan,  George  R    0154~  >55 

To  he  m.ajor ,  Chasdatn 

Fl.— r   James  H  .  0932724. 

To  br  captam.i.   A-T.y  Nurse  Corps 

Cunningham.  Dlllard.  Na0529a. 
Grech,  Anna  A.,  N8049i^I. 
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Rotten.  Janet  A..  N806678. 
K  Jihr  ck  UjI*  R  .  NB:<938e, 

L'lt .  Yvof.ne  M  ,  Nn04fl":B 

''n   hr   oapfain*,   Drntat  Corp§ 
B«ll«r  i*r   Ollhert  A    04090780, 
OIVJMI  .  Hini'ii    OUTOflfll 
Oot«,  n<  bfri  U    fH03UH;^l 
Outrl(t,i   liunMr  t  vmMOO 
DeHMi-   cinretic*  r  ,  Jr  ,  01801400 
0..1  r    f(l   Hnrnld  J    Jr    CyjaTflOOT, 
)l.:'.  !,r!t     U.;brrl  K     O40003H4. 
Joi,i.e;)   J.  hh  f)    Jr    f>40ft0B0a. 
Pnul.  William  H    cri2H2903 
i'cppe,  Uaduie  O.,  01^2009:^7, 

In   be  cajitatnM    Mrdiral  Co*pi 

Baugliman.  Charles  H    05407603. 
Blake  y  I.ee  A  .  Jr  .  AO3043100. 
B •-:?<■!-    E'lw.r.  P  .  02097338 
C.i.l.g  i:.    Fr;.;.cl»  C     02286687. 
Can.ibcll,J    l.n  J.  04071114 
Erlrk.'un,  Da-'rwll  J  .  O560OC33. 
Plnnerty.  Paul  E.,  01875309 
Garrliion.  James  M.,  Jr..  02202671. 
Ooodner.  J'  !.:   W    05301143. 
Luttr.lU.  J.ji.-.  W     05204049. 
Muns'm.  Wny:ie  M  ,  02283406 
Newman.  William  R  ,  O4064C95. 
Rank.  William  B  ,  04070963 
Roberts,  Howard  H..  05407569 
Schaefer.  Glennon  S..  Jr  .  05500115. 
Snyder.  Donald  L  .  O530055P 
fiwedenborg.  Samuel  W..  05701338. 
Uhrlg   H'-nryT    o:o»?052 
Wheby.  Muns<  y  f^    fMi><58'  14. 

To  be  captains.  Mtdual  Service  Corp." 
Kerahner.  Edward  f    (Jlw3:'729. 
Oesterelch.  <  irlyc  f  .  (■20.*6839. 
Wells.  Robert  J  ,  (MC  ;  6'if. 

Tc    be    captains     CKapUstn    Corpus 

ChrlsToph.  Edward  J     02275873. 
Miller,  Alfred  A  ,  OP7;ip«q 
Rema.'k.  Phillip  B    0''6:)4.i2. 
Siege,  John  C.  02273677. 

To    be    -yaptairtf,    Jwlof    Advocate    GeneraVt 
( 'orps 

Lam    '.^Mli.im  K  ,  Olfi'^ftPS" 
M-vsrsi.,n    Anthony  A  ,02272583. 

7        c  captains,  Womeri's  Army  CoTva 

Bray,  l.ydla  M..  L1010074. 
Nlblack.  S.irah  F  ,  L201642. 

To    be     first    lieuter.ant .    Arrni^    Medicai 
SpccMlist   Corps 

Dobbs  Eunice  R..  M3C8 1 

To   br    f-^'t    lu-utrnanis.    Army   Nurse    Corps 

F-s.":    r>r>rGthy  E  ,  N804229. 
li.i..    ■.  T.  Gloria  A  .  N:t01225. 
Johns-. n.  Ellen.  Ntx'i2661 
J    VTier,  Mt-t  E     N901913 
I^^arnfd    Or-.ce   N9<M '.-»07 
Littlef  fid   Jaclvi..  NX)2336. 
Nfllls   V-.rplPia  M  .  .N;i02-294. 
Reod.  i>:i!i  K  .  N805768 
Kii.ifn  :ikrr,  Ve.':-.  F  ,  .N8..4S42. 
Supplee.  Joanne  U.  N'rfOOUO. 

To  ^e  f!''.«f  lierttrnaTits.  Dental  Corps 

Brunt  jn.  Donald  A..  Jr  ,  02298963. 
LHomme.  Paul  K.  04067424 
Sw-aln    M.irsha:i  M    02298908. 

To  he  first  lirutrrir.nts.  Medical  Corps 

Ae:ne»  ,  Hall  W    02289689 

Ballarl   Michael  D 

Beck.  William  L  ,  02289695. 

Bnwtni:     J"hn  A     O5?n?iR0. 

B-,  bee   Paul  R     02280785 

Collins,  E>elano  M    022HH649. 

Genes-  .  Alorla  S  .  05301327 

Gllroy.  PraTicls  J..  Jr    040ii0403. 

Harlett.  David  R.,  O402<<546. 

Kahat  e,  Stanley  B. 

Kolbeit.  Gerald  S 

K.'iz   1  .-aiik  K  ,  Jr.,  02295078. 

Levy,  .roel  V 

Massa<l.  Louis  B..  04032505. 

Park.  R(  bcrt  C  ,  G229i916. 


PntlnR  Rofer.  04008431. 
Prternni,   Richard  B 
ReUii    Walter  E,  02380713. 
Sokdlnrr   Burton  Z  ,  02301843. 
Hpnuldlnu   Abbot  O, 

To  hf  l'«t  .'(ri.frna»if»,  Mrdical  Btrvic*  Co^pt 
n  ur:t,i,(i    Optx  M  ,  03377877, 
C.dtk    Hk.1!  W    O400887B 
llocii   Wiurrn  X  ,  02373280. 
Luurriir  c   Prn:iH  P  ,  02373804, 
l.rw    U  ,ii»  B  .  04071307 
L  »-(.tku    I-i»atritic  A    O40flSfl8». 
fUMer.ii   C.ttrence  O    03200674 
V..1.  .'-t.-hlen    Ju,nuk  O   04041617. 
V  .:.  WjtK.  W.l.iam  E  .  OlBL/aiiSO 
Vlllanucva,  Teodoro.  Jr  .  04076133. 

To  bt  first  lieutfTUin:s.  Wte-inarj  Corps 

Chandler,  Harold  K    O4070772 
Eckermann,  Edgar  H..  01941806. 

To  be  ft^st   lieutenants,   Chaplain   Corps 

Ambrose.  Oeorpe  Jr    O22R7008. 
Brooks.  Tommy  C  .  O228:-,09i. 
Cook.  Richard  G.,  O4031909. 
Degl,  Joseph,  Jr  ,  O4055R52. 
Forrest.  Alfred  T.,  0407i  146. 
Garner.  Calvin  H  .  O'2288104 
Graber.  Howard  M    02292747. 
Green,  John  F    0228729! 
Hartnaan.  Richard  W    O4014519. 
Johnson.  Charles  M  .  01888257. 
Knowlton,  Robert  L  .  a228y435. 
Kovaclc.  Francis,  02284334. 
Lapp,,  Ernest  D  .  C  291874. 
Logan.  John  D  .  04^^5781 
Lyon,  Wilson  L  ,  02266823 
Magalee,  John  E    02291949. 
Martin.  William  A..  02277859. 
McCloy.  Charles  H     Sr  .  02275272. 
Moss,  ira  G..  02287G39 
Nagata,  William  M    O  014695. 
Nlnedorf.  Robert  W     05407853. 
Nybro.  Richard.  O4039584 
O'Shea.  Edward  L  .  02295026. 
Polhemus.  David  W  .  O401R076. 
.•^•anford   James  A    O22P7061 
Stover.  Earl  F  ,  02289466 
6wa -er    R,.bert  G     04055837. 
Tat*"   r>R\  id  F     ( 1228.5,535 
Tlbbett*    Alan  C  .  02286804 
Trobaugh.  William  P  .  02289746. 
Wrlpht,  Wendell  T  ,  04043693 
Yarbrough,  Jlmmle  W..  02289265. 
Young,  Willis  F  .  04051144 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Judge  Advocate 
Genr--al  s   Corps 

Alford,  John  R     05202043. 
Alley.  Wavne  E  .  01927603. 
Davis,  Bruce  E  ,  04032219. 
Drake,  Walter  H  ,  04058529. 
Harvey.  Alton  H  .  Oir26050 
Henson.HughE    Jr    05005784. 
Knakal.  Joeeph  C    Jr  .  05202068. 
Lasslter,  Fdward  A  ,  04058690. 
Miller.  Harold  L  .  O404900P 
Miller,  William  T  .  Jr..  04026038. 
Wells,  Jerry  E..  0229C341 
Wold,  Pedar  C,  05505832. 

To  be  first  lieutenant .  Womrn's  A'-my  Corps 

Maybln,  Patricia  J..  L101C823. 

To  be  second  lieutenant.  Army  Medical 
Spmc.'i.'.f  Cr^ps 

Hall.  Mary  S..  M2291388. 
To  be  fccvid  hcutenants.  Army  Nurae  Corps 
Dlener.  Dfilores  E  .  N2293428. 
Jones.  Addle  B  L..  N2293993. 
Michael.  Marbeth  U  .  N22t*3294 
Paulsri.    M..rparet  J..  N2297063. 
Teele.  KaUiryn  M..  N2295081. 
Tlnklei.berg."  Esther  J..  N2291615. 

To    be    second    iifutcnants.    Medical    Service 

Corps 

AshWiOd.  Carl  R.,  02297880. 
Barber.  Leroy  M.,  Jr.,  04085526. 
Belcher.  Ullard  F.,  04005069. 
Boston,  Lester  E,  Jr  .  02297511. 
Braddock,  Thomas  E  .  02298258. 


B\irkett,  Samuel  L.,  Jr..  06400103. 
Ct>rr(  11    William  P.,  06702081. 
Clark   Robert  C  ,  Jr    02206713. 
Curtld  Michael  R  ,  O6608197. 
Dnvm   John  P  ,  09301874 
Ebprwlnn,  James  A  ,  04047060. 
rirltld   lirt  <rl  I  .03388107 
r.rid.rr    Oliver  K  .  Jr.  03307384. 
rrf^hth,  OtutfiP  n  ,  O4CS2403, 
Oillllhrifi   n  >h>)y  E  ,  022t)7BfiS. 
Cicirtinftii    Durrli  C  ,  W9160363. 
Hiivet   Jamei  H  .  OftSOaofiB 
Hcllt-r   Kyle  M  .  O9507I58 
H'pklr.ii,  Richard  L  ,  O620S645, 
Hucki.  John  A  ,  O22901 1 1 
Hudion.  Jamct  F  ,  02283672. 
Jesten   Gary  C    02298068 
Jones,  Donn  C  .  05602527. 
Kelm   Walter  H  .  02297605. 
Kellv    P.  t«r  C  ,  04i'33283. 
Umder   Robert  J.,  05207097. 
Lawf;  n   James  L.,  02296108. 
Litman   Leon  H    02295177 
Locklear.  James  P.,  02296710. 
Lonnp.  Douglas  M.,  05504077. 
McDermott.  Frank  E.,  04060208. 
McLeod,  William  R  .  05504024. 
MrMahon.  Robert  P.,  05604025. 
McNulty.  WlUiam  J..  Jr.,  04051865. 
Merrltt,  Thom.as  E.,  022P8269. 
Murphy,  Joseph  H  ,  Jr  ,  02294C32. 
Murphy.  R,  bert  J    05402238. 
Pacheco,  Miguel   04071266 
Picha    Norbert  O..  05507642. 
Prwei:,  H.irold  W.,  04072035. 
RoCkwei:  John  H  ,  02296250. 
Rumley.  Richard  E  .  05303231. 
Scar.lan.  William  H  .  02297451. 
Sl'.vaE.  Manuel  M  ,  05400624. 
Sjrom   David  N  ,  02297218. 
Stavi&li,  Peter  J..  01933295. 
Tilmon,  George  W..  Jr..  01894067. 
Vann,  Lawrence  K..  O570C750. 
Walls,  Neal  H.,  04048437 
Webb.  Ch.arles  L..  05301816. 
Wilburn.  James  H.,  04070229. 
Wood.  Male:  Im  H.,  Jr..  04C72C36. 
Wunder.  WiUlam  H.,  05500454. 

To  be  second  lieutenants.  Women's 
Army  Corps 

Caldwell.  Doris  L.,  L2287358. 

Hallman,  Jane  L  ,  L2293«)3. 

Llpner,  Lois  L5004360 

Nelson,  Nancy  L.,  L2297842. 

Phillips   Charlotte  E  ,  L5004342 

Thornton.  Dorothy  J..  L2297021. 

vcn  Metnltz,  Carol,  L2293800. 

I  Note — These  ofBcers  were  appointed, 
transferred,  or  promoted  during  the  recess 
of  the  Senate.) 

I.N  THE  Regtjlah  Ara  Force 
The  following  persons  who  were  app>olnted 
In  thp  Regular  Air  Force  under  recess  ap- 
pointment provisions  during  the  last  recess 
period  of  the  86th  Congress,  for  appointment 
In  the  Repuiar  Air  F^Drce  In  the  grades  Indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8284, 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8067,  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  perform 
the  dvitles  Indicated,  and  with  dates  of  rank 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force : 

To  be  major.  USAF  [medical) 
Jijhn  S  Flint,  AO3001359. 

7"o  be  captain,  VSAF  {medical) 
Don  T  Mosher. 

To  be  captain,  VSAF  {dental) 
Patrick  J.  Mulligan. 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force  in  the  grades  indi- 
cated, under  section  8284  of  tttle  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  a  view  to  designation  under 
section  8067  of  title  10.  United  8tat«t  Code, 
to  perform  the  duties  Indicated,  and  with 
dates  of  rank  t«  be  determined  by  the  Secr*- 
tar\  of  the  Air  Force: 
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To  "be  captain,  VSAF  (medical) 

John  W.  Barrett.  AC)3078021. 

To  be  captains,  USAF  {dental) 

William  J.  Clark.  AO3046259. 
Robert  O.  Hutflless,  AO3045784. 
Robert  C.  Johna,  AOa261789. 
Edward  W.  Rogers,  A03<Ha518. 

To  be  captains,  USAF  {chaplain) 

Ifilton  H.  Allen.  AOngoiO. 
Ramon  W.  Blach,  A02a53838. 
Jefferson  E.  DavlB.  Jr..  A02255133. 
Homer  E.  Gardiner.  AO2072688. 
WlUla  H.  Newton.  Jr..  A02261827. 
Erwln  R.  Ray,  AO709752. 
Nell  F.  Wolfe,  AO2256073 

To  be  captains,  VSAJ'  {judge  advocate  i 
Harold  Howell.  AO 1865855 
Robert  B.  Johnaon  II,  AO0;8339. 
Hllleary  D.  Moore,  A022Sia84 

To  be  captains.  USAF   {veterinary) 

Jerry  Plneg,  A03afll564. 
Norman  D.  Heldelbaugh.  AO3000851 
William  L.  Jonea.  Jr  ,  AO3000e99 
Robert  M.  McCully.  AO3001710. 
Albert  D.  Wright.  A02213774 

To  be  captatns.  VSAF  (  nurspl 

Elvira  C.  Bakken,  AN2244221. 
Mary  C.  Warnor,  AN2244344. 

To  be  first  lieutenants,  USAF   'medicnl 

Henry  J  Schmltt,  Jr  ,  AO3079279, 
R  J.  Black  SchvUU.  AO307S130 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  USAF  {dentalt 

RufuaC  Hargrove.  Jr.  AO309 1 989 
Wayne  T  Harrla,  Jr  .  AO3077B44. 
Arthur  r  Mello,  AOa077l31 

To  be  first  Ueutenants.  USAF  'r'laploff 

Alfred  J  Abtrnathy,  AO3089381, 
John  J  BendK.  AOaoeosOJ 
WUUam  O  Bugga,  AO30&i)fl47, 
Newton  V  Cole,  AOaaasosw. 
Arthur  L.  Kvee,  AOa27Sa02. 
Jamea  B  Pllnn,  AO30Q002S 
WUUam  D  nanka.  AO3079244 
VanoU  V.  Oibeon,  AOaafiai48 
Leo  J.  Lyona.  AO30a873S 
Vincent  A  Meakenaa.  AO30&97ia. 
Edward  B.  Shoupe,  AO3059682. 
Rufua  O.  Smith,  AOa050714. 
Jamea  R.  Taylor,  A03U5938a 
WtllUm  J.  Vaughn,  AO2a51300 

To  be  firnt  lieutenantt.  USAF  {fudgf 
adi'orate  i 

Fred  L.  Bowden,  AOaOSOOOfl 
Maurtoe  F  BUtaon.  Jr  .  AO30S0041. 
Jerome  R  laenberg  AO3010«l7. 
Frank  T.  Mania,  AOJOOOaia. 
Roy  A  Olaniv  AaiOiaoa4 
JuMua  C  Unerlrh,  Jr  ,  AOaoaa4M, 
Joeeph  N  Wtltgen,  AO3na8»09. 

fO    be   fir»t    UfiUlpnnHt*.    USAF    {v<>lprinary) 

Harold  W  Caaey,  AOar)7n(tA8 
Dean  B  Bwtng.  Aat07RMa 
Ohartee  B.  Fuller  AOSOOOfloO 
L«a  n.  Hutchlnann.  Aaio7ll77Q 
Charlee  C.  King,  Jr  .  AO304.13M 
Joe  B.  Weet,  AO(l078a8a 

To  be  firnt  Ueutenantn.  USAF  (Mrdical 
Service  i 

Jamee  H.  Auburn,  Jr  ,  AOS04&083, 
Hubert  A  Bauer,  AO30A83as 
John  L.  Bluhm,  AO3U4a3a0. 
Donald  C  Cholaeer,  AOaoaoouS 
Hornce  A.  Corlf  y.  AOaa33U7a 
Phillip  H.  DarUng.  Jr..  AOaoaooii 
WUUam  J  DeMuth.  Jr  .  AOS0nM4. 
Charlea  B  Deriunua,  Jr  .  AOaaasaaS 
John  L.  aUdner.  AOA04800!}. 
Thoma«  J  Harn,  A03(Ha98a 
Richard  L  Inaley.  AO300nt41 
William  O  Jacobeen,  AO300008T 
Marvin  B  Kenntbeck.  Jr  .  AO18S(H06. 
Paul  F,  Krataach,  AO8043383 
Adolph  A  Llndalcy  AO300a843. 


Charles  W   Martlno,  AO2262081. 
Rcbert  T  Mclntyre.  AO3008611. 
John  P  Meade.  AO3050065. 
Joseph  C  Monk.  AO3009207. 
Ciirtla  G.  Park.  AO3030728. 
Albert  Podkln,  AO3000015. 
Mirvin  Podkln.  A0939255. 
Jerrv  H  Schu.ssele,  AO2237018. 
Di,n;el  H  Seal,  AO3000089. 
G:)rdon  R  Shaw.  AO3002199. 
Jack  L.  Shelton.  AO2262065. 
jLhn  A.  Skinner.  AO3000258. 
Marlon  J  Stansel!.  AO3075317 
Herbert  E  Straughn,  .AO30023*fl. 
Bertram  D  Targove   AC3075605 
Hirold  O  Walker.  Jr  .  A02248249. 
J.mesR  VVeddir.g,  AO30002.'^l 

7'o   be  ,flr«(   lieutrnants.   VSAF   'rit/rjn) 

Jt.sephln-  M  C.-\r.de'.!a.  AK3078551. 
Si.-«ie  A    rirrence,  AM3075439. 
B;aUice  J   Hale.  ANU243042 
F-ancc.1  A   Hamilton   AN22-13239 
A:-inaM  Kreaaky.  AN307867i 
B  irba.Ti  I.   I.rgalle.  AN'2242933 
H  Jth  A   McMurdo,  AN2a424e3. 
E;izabe'.h  I.  Purk,  AN2243363. 
Lore'ta  V  Petersen,  AN224J500. 
n  )lorn8  J  Scrlbner.  ANJa4J740 
C.i'olyr.  M   W>«ner,  ANa241iai, 

T)   be   fl'-^t    Ju'U.'cna'iti     VSAF    inir(>trnl 
jrp«'C'iali.i(  i 

NVvry  F  O'V.snn.  AM3(>43B'Jrt 
Cirolyn  T   Prtijp.  AM3075734 

To  ()!"  ircond  lieutenants.  VSAF  iM-dnol 
Si-ritce , 

(Ury  I.  Ailiiin«.  A09Q78fl«5 
ncx  D   (t'lCfle,  AO30,il7SJ 
J  ihn  K   Ohlla,  AUia(i3'^0M 
Wivyne  P  KiicliorTrr  AO30887US 
J  )hn  C  Kurlua.  Jr    AO307H3«a, 
i;  uuiiti  n  .siivR,  AO;rnno»4 

HoDcri  W   Muuar,  AO3078JU6, 

To  be  KTiinrt   lifuti'nant    VSAF   ''\urtf) 

DpIU  r   Ctrcor  AN3070;J09 

The  f  liliwlt.g  peraoni  for  «pp<ilt'.un#nt  In 
the  RPKUitir  Air  Puree,  In  the  urnclp  of  iprntid 
UevitenniU  under  aectlon  8284.  of  m;e  10. 
United  airtten  Code,  with  dstea  of  rank  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
For:t 

Diitfngunh''d    aitation    cadet    ffraduatr^ 

William   D    BrydPn    Jr.  AO3102407 
J.imes  A   Dewey   AO310a494 
r-earlr  «    ritFsiiiinv.ns,  A03  10^31') 
P.Tllip  W   Hmulley,  AO310240a 
Reglniild  A    Hearn.  AC)31023J7. 
R  )bert  A   M^\rtln,  AO3l0aa77. 
nirhard  E  R«ad.  AO310.'319. 
liwitih!  E    HoACh.  A03  102341 
HoiM^lrt  L  Solberg.  AOaiO'J;\H4 
B-lf  >rd  M  Spurlock.  At>ainaa2e 
AUInn  n   .'*ii»rk»y,  AOa  103441 
V-\r\  K  JtiPiiurebe,  Jr  ,  A01lU234a 
J  >0  T  .'AiorHoll,  AO:U0a.V17 

»'  Hini»v  A  Upton.  Aaiioaaoa, 

Brvirp  K  Wiirnn,  A03 1023^0 
Normnnl)  WUmm.  AO310a3ia 

£(.«finpi(it^i»d  olficvr  candidate  graduates 
D^JnaldP   BiVhr   AO3101287 
Charlotte  M   DePtiy.  AL3101B44, 
Humid  K  Kt\tnn    AO3101818 
Lvwrenee  M  O   Enomnto,  AO3101439. 
Oirar  W  Hall   AO3l01«a3 
Robert  W  Huiuiander,  ACM  101840 
A.len  J  Mmieclno,  Jr  ,  AOS101878. 
Thoman  E  Straight,  AOS101804, 
J  4\n  B  atueve.  AailOlBO« 
Harry  A  Thomaa,  Jr  ,  ACM  101812. 
Hvibject     to     medical     quallflcatlnn     and 
luhject  to  daalgnntlon  a«  dlatlnguUhed  mlll- 
tarv  grnduntea,  the   following  dlatlnguUhed 
mil  tary   atudenta  of  the  Air  Force  Reeerve 
Offl  era'  Training  Corpa  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  For«e,  In  the  grade  of  aecond 
Ueutenr.nt,    under  aectlon   8284  of   title    10, 


United  States  Ct>de.  with  dates  of  rank  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force 

Harold  C  Ai^er 

Thoma.s  N   Arnold. 

Albert  H    C  iliin.s. 

TY "V  G   D-)bb!iis. 

(ierald  L   Puller. 

W.i.iiH'p  A   Jackson  III,  AO300.'i881. 

W.;..  irr.  D   Jones.  Jr.,  AOa09866fl 

I.-    '.:  B    Nf\nian 

Ch.ir.'-,';  L    FiACkiey.  AOaiy)9045. 

I.v   THE   Air   Force 

Lt.  Gen.  Munuel  J  Aoenslo.  324A  ( major 
general.  Regular  Air  F^rcey,  U8  Air  F-irce, 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  ll&t  In  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general,  under  the  provi- 
alona  of  aectlon  8S6J  t.tle  10,  of  uhe  United 
Statea  Code. 

The  following  ofQcera  to  be  aaalgned  to 
poaitlona  of  Importance  and  responsibility 
designated  by  the  Proaldent  in  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  general,  under  the  provlaion.n  (jf 
aecllon  8068,  title  10,  of  the  Ui.tec  S.u'ea 
Code. 

MaJ.  Gen  Jacob  E  Smart.  502A.  Regtilar 
Air  Force 

MaJ.  Qen.  Joaeph  F  Carroll,  23161 A 
(brigadier  general,  Regular  Air  Force;,  U  S, 
A..'  !•  ,.ice 

I  .M     T  II  l     N  A  V  T 

Having  dedlKnMicd  under  the  provlalona  of 
title  10.  UniirU  .siH!e«  Ci^de,  aecond  Bi31.  the 
followlng-n.uned  otUcer  lor  commanda  and 
other  dutie*  UP!etrji.ned  tiy  the  PrrBident  to 
be  withm  the  rrir.feinpiatKm  of  aald  »ectlon. 
1  I.  ;!,.!,  «'<•  liiin  r  ir  nopointment  t.^)  the  grade 
of  .iLiui.iii.   'Ah..p  no  ii<>rviini 

Vice  Adni    Hai    Ut  P   .Hiv,  -  h    V  d   Navy 
The  f  'i.'  A  .i.K-i"'i'^'"!l  I'rtiirr*  lor  apixilnt- 
ment  I'i  '..o  ttiiulr    ''  udnurnl  on  Uie  retired 
Hat  puriuant  to  Utle  10.  United  SUtea  Cud*. 
•ecti<^n  sasa 

Adm    Jerauld   Wr'uht    US    Navy 
Adm    Waller  F    IlK.nr,  VH    Navy 
'1  he  foll"w!n,;-!'.:>tne<i   (.fTirem   f  ir   appoint- 
ment to  tl.o  .'r   lie     r  V  .1  r  ixlmlral  on  the  re- 
tired Hat  li.  i\' >    rdw.ic  with  title  10,  United 
States  Codr     .-  -...r.    M'3  > 

vice  Adni    Wiiliam  V    Dnvla,  Jr  ,  U  8    Navy. 
Vi^e  Adm    William  O   Cooper,  US   Navy 

ll.vvi!.,;  ;1<-«iirnHted  under  the  provlal'in«  of 
title  10,  Uri'.'ed  s-hi^h  C'Kle  section  5231  the 
followln«  Mfnccri  f'  r  cntnmanda  and  other 
dutlea  determined  by  the  Pretldent  to  be 
within  the  riiniemp..vUoii  of  aaid  aectlun,  I 
nomln.ite  'i.cii,  '>r  \\>\><.>.\.\n\eni  to  the  grade 
of  vice  adni.ru.   *hi;r  lo  »er\lng 

Rear  Adm    Ch.'ir.r*  D   Grimia    US   Navy. 
Rear  Adin    Fi'ahuuh  l,ce   U  8   Navy. 
Rear   Adiu    J    hn  U     rimch,   US    Navy, 

•Vice  Adm  Wiuum  R  Hmedberg  III,  US 
MAVyitoMOht'^f  or  (he  Ilvirenu  of  Naval  Per- 
■oaMl  lA  tht  l)"P"itmrnt  o(  the  Navy  for  a 
Urm  of  4  jrtara 

Having  dealrnated  \ii.der  the  provlalona  of 
title  10,  United  f^'iwot  c<  dr.  lectlon  5231,  tlte 
foUowtrg-i,  ir,rd  ffl<rrii  fir  commanda  and 
other  dMHr«  -ir'mnitiPd  by  the  Prealder.t  to 
be  wltl,,n  M,p  cintrmiilaMon  of  aald  aectlon, 
I  nnm;;  it'r  'hrm  fnr  appnuitmrnt  to  the 
ifr^de  iif  viee  admiral  while  ao  aervlng 

•lletir  Adm    F/tnuind   H    Taylor,  US.  Navy, 
•H«ivr    Aiiin     Htu    .d    T     Deuiermauu,    US. 
N.»vv 

The  foUowlni-named  njroera  of  the  Navy 
f  r  nern^anent  promouon  to  the  grade  of  rear 
Adintra! 

Line 

Jamea  M  Farrln,  Jr. 
neorge  H  Walee 
Edward  J  O'Donnell 
k  Andrew  M  Jackeon. 
Jr 


Ep!'.ri\im  P   H•^ln^ea 
J'lui  T   Ua',  ward 
Vrrnnn  I,  l,<  wraisre 
Charlen  (."   KirKpntri' 
Alfred  O  Ward 


'ladlraie*  ad  Interim  appointment  laeued. 
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Kleber  S   Masterson 

Miir.-hni:  F   I>.rnln 
K<jt>ert  L    Moore,  Jr. 
Fr.ink  I.    Johnson 
Lot  tnsey 
Denys  W   Kr,-  li 
John  W.  A  lies.  Ill 
Robert  J.  Ktroh 
James  W    Oavl« 
Paul  P    B  ackburn, 
Joseph  C    Clift<.iii 
Allan  I-   K'-ed 


Lloyd  M   Mustm 
FraucU  D    Foley 
Ign&tlus  J.  Gaiantin 
Thomafi  H.  Moore  r 
Frederick  V.  H.  HiUee 
Alexander  S.  Heyward. 

Jr. 
J.-ick  S.  Dorse y 
Frank  B,  MUler 
Jr  Raymond  N    Sharp 
Emmet  OBelrne 
Edward  E  Colestock 


Ernest  c    H    :lz worth    Eionao    B.    Grantham. 


Ray  C    Np-viJiam 


Jr. 


Robert  M    Heyiijlds 

Medical  Corps 

Jam.es  I    Holland 
Cecil  L    Ar.drews 

Sxipply  Corps 

Howard  F  Kuehl 
J-)eeph  M    I  vie 
Jamea  t    Diete 

Cm.'    Engineer    Corps 
Eugene  J  Peltier  Norman  J  DrM»trup 

Henry  O   Clark  Jamea  R   Davia 

Ttie  fn.lowing-named  ofTlcera  of  Uie  Naval 
Reeerve  lor  temporary  promoli  -i  t<i  the 
(crivde  nf  rear  admiral  atibject  to  qviallfica- 
lion  ther<  for  aa  provided  by  law; 

Line 

WUUam  1    Alexander    •l/oulu  A    OUllea 
Leroy  J   Alexundersun  Wharton  E   Liirned 
•Grant  O    Calh    un 

Supply  Corps 

•I.rM  J   IJohfrta 

Ciitl    Engineer    Corps 
Edviivrd  l)ri,ti  \ 

The  followii  g-i>ame<l  rm  em  of  the  N^vul 
Ri«iirr\f>  !  r  prnnanrnt  pr'jm.ll  ju  to  the 
g!  .>Uc    ..'  t  -Ai  .idiUiinl 

Line 
Alvan  Fluher  John  W    MrlHroT 

IhtiL.Tii  i(r;<  h  Rirhn-rt  O    Patieraon 

J'l'.n  E    Harlln  Victor  Hlcka 

Af  !.  ar   A    de   la  Houa- 
•  II  ye 

Medical  Co'Tys 
Jiseph  P   Unrr  R  ibert  A  R-jm 

Vv an  1     R<.gera  Wendell  a    Scott 

Fruncla  J    Bracelund 

CUapUun  Corps 

WlU'.!\m  E   Colllna 

Cii  W   En^inerr  Corps 

Ldwln  N,  UinckWiM^ 

Dental  Cnrpt 

WlUinrr  M   Hurna 

The  fo..)*  inn -named  ftlTloera  of  the  Marine 
0:i>ii  f  I  prrinanent  app«.ilnlnieni  Ui  the 
grndr  I'f  1  .iij  ir  general 

Alrxn   Mitxplrv  JrU7\r«  P    Hrrk^ley 

n-'tiert   M    I  \ickpy  I>ini\ld  M    Weiler 

Aiiliut  r   Jijiiipy  Wallace  M    Cireene.  Jr 

Thom.-mf'    K;inl«  Charlea  H    Hnyca 

Camon  A   Roberta 

•M<J  Clrn  Chester  R  Allen.  U6  Marline 
Corp*.  Ill  Ue  quartermaater  general  of  the 
Marine  C  .rp»  with  the  rank  of  major  gen- 
eral, for  f  periixl  of  4  year*  from  Uit  lat  day 

of    ,',i|.l,l!  V    IWO 

1  he  t;  .  dwing-named  cfBcera  of  the  Marine 
''  'i^  '.  '  p<Mr,ui,cnl  apiKJli.tmetit  Uj  the 
grude  >>f  1  'igiidier  general 

Alpha  I     M    .\»ei  Frank  C  TT^ann 

Harvey  C   Taehlrgl         R.>bert  V    C\nhman 
A   ei  y  R    i.irr  Jr 

Richard  O    WetHle 
Rr   Lewli  J   Fleldn 

L«»onartl  F    Chapman. 

Jr 
Paul  R  Tyler 


sidt»cv  s    Wiule 

•n   <  Nt    Maiiiefn 
llnlph  K    Rnttet 
S.Muuel  R    Bhaw 
John  p  Condon 


Tlie  following-named  officer*  of  the  Marine 
C  r;>6  Re.sf  rvf-  lor  permanent  appointment  to 
Uis  grade  of  brigadier  general; 

James  E.  Howarth,  Jr. 

The  foUowlng-named  ofBcers  of  the  Marine 
Coryjs  Reserve  I  .r  temporary  appointment  to 
the  srrade  of  major  general: 

•WUliam  W.  ijtlckney 

The  following-named  ofBcers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Beser\  c  for  temporary  appointment  to 

the  ^'i-fide    ■'.  brigndier  general: 

•Charlee  H    Cox  •Charles  O   Clark 

•O'   irk.-^'  E    Tjmlm.«:on  •William  H.  Kleuke, 
•H.-'rv  H    Van  Llew  Jr. 

•Jonu  L.  Winston  "Harry  N.  Lyon 

PoSTM.^STtaS 

The  following  named  persoua  to  be  poat- 
masterE : 

AXJVBAMA 

V.r,:il  B  IIifT,  Brundidge.  Ala  ,  In  place  of 
V   B    )tur    tr:  :is!errecl 

C  Bjr.ey  F;nr!i,  Detroit.  Ala..  In  place  of 
Fl(  ra  B.I. lard,  retired. 

.';;r.n-,y  R  McWhirter.  Dolomite.  Ala.,  .n 
pluce  of  OladyB  Reaves,  retired 

M:ibr  ;•.  I.  Complon.  Kikmont,  Ala,,  in 
phice  of   W    S    Morns    removed, 

J  F:e(l  Wr.rutt  FulkvlUc,  Ala.,  in  place  of 
A   K  B   Patterso:..  retired 

J  ;.n  D  Ltu'fi'cr  Hartford,  Ala  ,  In  place 
Of  M    F   Ward  reti.'ed 

ll'.^-!-.  F  Pi--:  Il.utaelle,  Ala,,  In  plac-e  of 
J   T   Co<-|>er    retired 

M.irv  D  P,.t!  ,in;  Lexington  Ala,  In  place 
of  A   M  Campbell,  rrmt  ved 

.'  .r  A  Han.,1'.,:.  McCalla.  Ala.,  in  place  of 
N  T   Wuldrup   retired 

Iwui.  n  N  ix»v»  Sr  ,  Mngaitino.  Ala  .  in 
plu'  r  of  /,i\da  I>avu.   remgned 

E  u-rr.r  W  lianiaon,  Orrvllle.  Ala 
of  H    K  Mnmhu.l,  retired 

'I'!,   ii..."    (1     R'.uldrr     Ptevenaon, 
place  of  K  t)  M.uin   retired 

A.t-.rr;    'r     I'.Akrr     Sweet    Water, 
pli\cr(>r\V   r  Beverly   retired. 

.'    V   :■■  >;.  Wl,;t.fi.!-,,  Talladega,  Ala 
of  B   D   Hfxrdejrrrr   resigned 

JoAvr    W     Hngocxl,    T\.>wn    Creek, 
place  of  J   W   Duvia,  transferred 

r:,iir>«:    F     Bran-lev.   Troy,   Ala., 
of  L  J  Ijed better   transferred 

I).<''r    F     O  haon     Wudley,   Ala, 
of  M   M  J'enrfcon  retired 

s>!-  M  w  Ci'j)!  titer  Jr  Wedowee,  Ala.. 
in   place   of  J    F    Wllaon    reUreU. 

alarka 

VlrglalA  L.  Rlmundt,  Annette.  Alaska.  In 
9\M9  of  O.  A    Cobb,   rt^aigned, 

Alice  r  H.^rris  McOrmh,  Alivaka.  In  place 
o!  (.1    s    F  ,u:.t\    rrulgnwl. 

N  rii  h  1  Ki  p  MfKiiiley  Paik,  Alaaka,  In 
pli.<T  I'l  K.\  II  n  Rrl.r  resigned 

It'^rdv  A  r»trr«  Tnnnnn,  Alaaka.  In  place 
ol  W    II     Ihiniikaon,  resigned. 

AStaONA 

Jack  Meeker  Cooluige  Aril  ,  In  place  of 
F    r    M  in .»    (Ircraaed 

Agnes  M  YounR  Dnteland.  Arln  In  place 
of  .?    M  V<  ilinn    ttsitn'tl 

Paul  F  Vi  .lette  Miami.  Arlt .  Jn  plact  of 
H    V    W..,.ians   ri  tired, 

ARRANSAS 

William  McKlnlev  Hviddleaton  BateavlUe, 
Ark  m  pliue  of  K  F  Crutohfield,  Uana> 
f  erred 

FinrNt  E  Cnntleberry  Bono,  Ark,  In  place 
of  O    E   Wyait    retired 

c  iinr  c  pur  Churleeton,  Ark  ,  in  place  of 
C   W  Mpiiler   retired 

l\\  c  lu  iiiiiprr  Jr .  Hivatio,  Ark.,  in  place 
of  A   7    Cowden.  retired. 

C»j>(  nr  )t  McKamey,  JT,  Imboden.  Ark., 
In  place  of  J    D   Fortenberry,  retired. 

wiiiv,itn  Oaie  Hauna,  Lutora,  Ark^  la 
place  of  F   R   Rofem.  traBaferr«a. 


in 


in 


,  In  place 
Ala 
Ala 

,  in  place 
Ala  ,  In 
in  place 
In   place 


Ruby  R  Ryan.  Magazine.  Ark.,  In  place  of 
G    O.  Thomasson.  deceased 

Hubert  C.  Robblns.  Jr.,  Plggotl.  Ark.,  In 
place  of  H.  M.  Jinks,  resigned. 

Jake  M  Dunn,  Pocahontas,  Ark.,  In  place 
of  Myrt  Wairond,  retired. 


In 


In 


in 


In 


CaUf,,  In 
In  place 
In  place 


•ludicaies  ad  interim  RppoUitment  lasucd. 


*IndicaW«  ad  interim  appointment  isaued. 


CALirORNX* 

William    G.   Moore,    Atascadero,   Calif., 
place  of  G.  N.  Southwick,  retired. 

Flcrabelle    Romlnger,    Bangor,    Calif., 
place  of   V.   H.   Conger,  deceased. 

Richard  J    wniUamson.   Camlno,  Calif., 
place  of  A  B.  Pelrsol,  resigned. 

Ruth    H.    Burkett.   Cedar    Glen,    Calif, 
place  of  B    B.  Malcom,  retired. 

Gny  Nell  V  Mentzer.  CouUcrvlUe,  Calif., 
In   place   of  V.  E,   Sf.ckett,  retired. 

Paul  A  Helms,  Culver  City.  Calif.,  in  p.ace 
of  P.  H.  Jarrett.  retired. 

Laurence  D  King,  Del  Mar.  Calif,  In 
place  of  M   A   Klbler,  retired. 

Helen    M.    Lowey,    DownievlUe, 
place  of  J   M.  Coata,  retired. 

WUliam  F,  Evana,  Ducor.  Calif., 
of  M    L.  Stewart,  retired. 

Leslie  V    Sims.   FaUbrook,   Calif. 
of  J   L   8iraa.  retired. 

Donald  F  Crx  HolUster,  Calif.,  In  place  of 
R  A.  Hubbell,  retired. 

Lc.lu  Ellen  Spradlln,  Homeland,  Calif.,  of- 
ftco  established  December  16,  1949. 

Shirley  J  McLean,  Keene.  Calif.,  in  place 
of  C,  E,  Wilson,  tranaferred. 

Eva  C  Edwards  Llttlerock,  CaUf..  In  plfice 
of  M   A  WuUace,  resigned 

Walter  T  Roblnaon.  Marlpoaa,  Calif,,  lu 
place  uf  W    C   Quigley   retired 

Huro'^d  E  Purpua,  MiUbrae,  CaUf..  in  place 
of  J    H   Meyer    retired 

John  A  Rlnrk  MrClellan  Air  f\^TCt>  Bnse, 
Calif  .  m  place  uf  L   F    Uarkadale,  reured 

Jiunes  W  Thoma.  Mojave,  Oailf.,  in  pluee 
of  H  T,  Fmnm,  mired, 

Mrnitt  1,  CurrtiU,  Montgomery  Creek. 
Calif  ,  in  place  of  Phoebe  Viekrry,  retired 

Minnie  P  Lynn  Rio  Oeo,  Calif.,  in  place 
of  J   r,  Butler  realgned 

Ray  K  Taylor,  RoeevilJe,  Calif.,  In  place  of 
R   A   Bates,  retired, 

Jewel  D  McQuald,  Ban  Ardo.  Calif.,  In 
place  of  M  F  Fluker,  deceased. 

Nuncy  M  Baranger,  Santa  Fe  Spring*. 
CaUf.,  office  eatabiuhed  Septen^tier  1,  1058 

Vera  V  Wood,  Smartvllle.  Calif.,  In  place 
of  L  W   Culling,  deceased 

Carol  B  Oumble,  Sulaun  City.  Calif.,  In 
place  of  M   R  WolfaklU,  retired 

Hulph  n  Cnimp,  Taraana,  Calif.,  in  place 
of  I)   M    lu-r, edict    retired 

K  orit  w  Uivon,  Th'ivnion.  Calif,,  In 
place  of  J    E  Hambleton,  retired. 

tUU»RAl>0 

Jlownrd  W  Cn»aa,  Grand  Junftlou,  0<ilo., 
m  p.ure  !'f  M   T   Ellington,  J-etlred 

Harold  W  lie*t  l,nrkapur.  Culv;,,  in  jjlace 
of  J  V   Muer.  deceased 

(iiNNkmrvT 

Philo  J  Perham  Amatun,  Ctvnn.,  m  ^>lRpt 
of  B    U,  Turalien,  deceaaed. 

Willtnm  B  Blackman,  Broukfield.  Conn.,  In 
place  of  V  C  Oeddea.  resigned. 

Sarah  B  Friedman  Colchester,  Conn.,  In 
place  of  J  J  Shea,  reured. 

Jared  A  Pratt  Jr  .  Bassk,  Conn.,  in  place 
of  P  U  Ouptill,  deceased. 

Peter  Pervui,  Middlefleld,  Ooan.,  In  place 
of  R.  A.  Chadaey,  resigned 

Sulvatore  J  PugUal,  Mlddletown,  Oonn.,  in 
place  of  n  J.  Wionaater.  deceased. 

Herbert  R  TruUe.  Sjvinfdaie,  Oonn.,  In 
place  nf  J  N  FiUiey,  retired 

Peter  A  Hooj^s,  Thomation.  Oonn,,  In  plapt 
or  M  T  Doyle,  retired 

l>iris  M  Madden,  Vemon,  Oonn  ,  tn  plao* 
of  F  L  Foley,  resigned, 

Diuiaid  C  MacDoneil.  Waahlrifton  Depot, 
Oonn.,  In  place  of  J.  F.  Connerty,  retired 

Arthur  Manrl,  Woodbury.  Conn.,  in  place 
of  P.  F  Cossldy.  removed. 
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DKLAWAJtB 

Martha  E.  Armatrong,  Chwwold,  D«l.,  In 
place  of  M.  W.  Vaughn,  Sr.,  transferred. 

&<artln  M.  WllUama,  Kenton.  Del.,  In  place 
of  H.  W.  Pratt,  deceased. 

IXOaiDA 

Stewart  H.  Hawkliu,  Anna  Maria,  Pla.,  In 
place  of  P.  I.  Warttlg,  retired. 

Oeorge  C.  Coker,  Bartow,  Fla..  In  place  of 
L.  C.  Olive,  retired, 

Harlow  J.  Schutt,  Boynton  Beach,  Fla  .  In 
place  of  E.  S.  Pierce,  retired. 

Robert  T.  Arnold.  Brandon,  Fla.,  in  place 
of  R  A.  McInto«h,  retired. 

Robert  K.  Tillman,  Bu«hnell,  Fla  ,  In  place 
of  W.  T,  Sddlna.  retired. 

Jay  R.  Shattuck,  Deerfleld  Beach,  Fla  ,  In 
place  of  E.  V  Morrow,  resigned. 

Johnny  V.  BoUng,  EgUn  Air  Force  Base. 
FU.,  office  established  January  1,  1958 

James  F.  Rylant,  Fernandlna  Beach,  Fla  , 
In  place  of  Louis  Goldstein,  retired 

Marlon  M.  Woolley,  Fort  Walton  Beach. 
Fla.,  In  place  of  H.  T.  Stewart,  resigned 

Huber  C.  Hurst,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  In  place 
of  O.  C.filume,  deceased. 

Charles  T.  Perry,  Maltland,  Fla.,  In  place 
of  J.  T.  Stover,  retired. 

Arthur  R.  Van  Valkenburg,  Pinellas  Park, 
Fla.,  In  place  of  M.  M.  Stevenson,  retired 

Lorence  E.  Brandon,  Saint  Petersburg,  Fla  , 
in  place  of  W  H.  Bowes,  resigned. 

Gordon  J.  Burrls,  Sebrlng,  Fla.,  In  place  of 
R.  N.  Durrance,  retired. 

Joseph  William  Penrod,  Stuart,  Fla  ,  In 
place  of  R.  W  Hartman,  retired. 

EdwcU'd  S.  Raymond,  Venice,  Fla  ,  In  place 
of  R.  E.  Shallberg,  retired. 

QKORGIA 

Manor  B.  Folsom,  Jr..  Barney,  Ga  .  In  place 
of  C.  R.  Lanneau,  transferred 

Larree  Johnston,  Cartersville,  Oa  .  In  place 
of  J.  C.  Nelson,  retired. 

Henry  R.  Taylor.  Cummlng,  Oa  ,  In  place 
of  W,  P.  Hughes,  retired. 

Henry  R.  Bennett,  Darlen,  Ga.,  in  place 
of  R.  H.  Manson,  retired. 

John  F.  Craft,  Doerun,  Oa.,  In  place  of 
L.  J.  McPhaul,  deceased. 

Horace  J.  Healan,  Hoechton,  Ga  ,  In  place 
of  J.  P.  Plrkle,  retired. 

Wilfred  W.  Rivers.  Jr.,  Leesburg,  Ga  ,  In 
place  of  R.  C.  Harris,  deceased. 

Pauline  T.  King,  Sea  Island,  Oa  ,  In  place 
of  M.  D.  Cate.  retired. 

Robert  L.  White,  Trenton,  Ga,,  In  place  of 
E.  L.  Raulston,  retired. 

mARO 

Albert  W.  Miller,  Gooding.  Idaho,  In  place 
of  M.  H.  Shotwell.  retired. 

Wayne  S.  Shaeffer,  Nezperce,  Idaho,  In 
place  of  R.  L.  Anstlne,  retired. 

H-LINOIS 

Arljrnn  M.  Price,  Abingdon,  111..  In  place 
Of  J.  W.  Lucas,  resigned. 

Clarence  P.  Slebert,  Aledo,  111.,  In  place  of 
C.  D.  LawBon,  retired. 

John  W.  Dehmlow,  Algonquin,  111  ,  In  place 
of  M.  W.  Struwlng,  removed. 

Rex  H.  Carter,  Berwyn,  111  .  In  place  of  J  J. 
A.  Borkovec,  retired. 

Ethel  F.  Hierman,  Bluffs,  111.,  In  place  of 
T.  B.  Meehan,  removed. 

Gienn  B.  Jones,  Bulpitt,  111.,  In  place  of 
M.  N.  Ceyte,  deceased. 

Robert  V.  Loft,  Capron,  111.,  In  place  of 
M.  M  Boyd,  removed. 

Delbert  H.  Plttman,  Clsne,  111  ,  In  place  of 
Gordon  Perry,  retired. 

Christian  M.  Wlllman,  Jr.,  Deerfleld.  Ill  , 
tn  place  of  J.  J.  Welch,  retired. 

Carl  S.  Yates,  Dlvernon,  111.,  in  place  of 
J.  W.  Rettberg.  retired. 

Irma  L.  Dodds.  Eola,  ni.,  in  place  of  G  L. 
Dodds,  transferred. 

Clarence  B.  OMarah,  Eureka,  111.,  In  place 
of  R.  E.   Duncan,  resigned. 
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Ernie  R.  Rlghtmyer.  Fairfield,  111  ,  In  place 
of  J.  C.  Stanley,  removed. 

Milton  L.  Farney,  Forrest,  HI.,  In  place  of 
H.  O.  FrEuikUn,  retired. 

Robert  M.  Mailer,  Geneva,  111  ,  in  place  of 
A.  N.  Modaff,  resigned. 

Kenneth  L  Pflaum,  Genoa,  111.,  In  place  of 
J.  R.  Sester.  removed. 

Loren  C    Bowman.  Greenup, 
of  R.  A,  Carrell.  retired 

Viola  Klnman,  Hamburg.  Ill 

E.  F   Day    retired 
Albert   C    Marchl,   Hlnes,    111 

H.  M  Gerhard,  retired. 

Richard    R.    Mlchelsen.    Huntley 
place  of  W    L    Donahue,  transferred 

John  L  Kn.«ht.  McLeanaboro,  111  ,  in  p'.ace 
ol  M   L   Hunt,  retired 

Harry  R.  Johnson  Madison,  111  In  place  jf 
R   O   Johns   retired 

Ellen    M    Manuel    Man<!fleld 
of  W   H   Hfiuse.  declined. 

Albert.   L    Eiwards    Marshall, 
of  Leroy  McNary,  retired 

Ch.vlps   H    White    Media,    III 
R   E  Sullivan,  deceased. 

Franic  D  Talley.  Mount  Carmel,  111  ,  In 
place  of  F.iy  M oyer   removed 

Clyde  H  StelTee,  Mundeleln,  111  In  pluce 
of  C   E   TeRon,  retired 

Cecil  M  Kre.  New  Canton,  111  ,  In  place  of 
C.  T  Gilbert,  retired 

Joseph  .\  G  -ssett.  Norrls  City.  Ill  .  In  place 
of  W   S   Smr.h,  retired. 

RobT".  P  Baker  Oakwood.  Ill  ,  In  place  of 
E   R    Chestnut,  resigned. 

Raymond  C  Foley,  Paris,  III  .  In  place  of 
Grady  O'Halr,  deceased 

John  Crau  Templeton.  PlnckneyviUe  111  . 
In  place  of  T    A.  Denton,  transferred 

Raymond  R.  Yahnke,  Plalnfleld,  111  ,  In 
place  of  L   V   Keeley.  deceased. 

Gerald  W  Sears.  Piano.  Ill  .  In  place  if  I 
W.  Nelson,  retired. 

Benton  PuUen.  Prlncevllle,  111  ,  In  place  of 
R.  P.  Callery.  deceased 

Joe  M  Stoddard,  Ramsey,  111  .  In  place  of 
O.  W   Hlnton,  removed. 

Robert  L  Kupferschmld,  Rankin,  111  ,  In 
place  of  G.  H   Sloan,  tran.sferred 

James  A    Blender.  Rarltan,  111  ,  In  place  of 

F.  E.  Overstreet.  declined. 

Leonard  E  KafTenberRer,  Red  Bud,  III  ,  In 
place  of  A  H.  Brandt,  retired. 

Frank  G  Brown.  Salem,  111.,  In  place  of 
C.  H.  Roberts,  transferred. 

Arthur  M  Mulford.  San  Joee.  Ill  ,  In  place 
of  F    E    Smith,  retired. 

Leonard  A  Graham,  Shobonier,  111  ,  in 
place  of  O   W   M'rell    tran?ferred 

Chester  C  Helndel,  Stocku^n.  Ill  ,  In  place 
of  F    C    Ntemeyer.  deceased 

Lester  Llpplncott.  Sullivan.  Ill  .  In  place  of 
G    C    Miller,  retired 

Howard  M  Welsh,  TaylorvlUe,  III  .  In  place 
of  S.  W   Hershey,  decea.'^ed 

Charles  W  Weaver,  Tennessee,  III  ,  In  place 
of  B    P   HodRfs,  retired. 

Wendell  C  Kepner,  Warren,  111  .  In  place 
of  V    C    McGlnnis.  retired 

Walter  E  Rose,  Windsor,  111  .  In  place  of 
D    M.  Wallace,  resigned. 

Paul  H  Eberle,  Wonder  Lake,  111  ,  In  place 
of  Arthur  Hay,  removed. 

INDIANA 

Hayward  A   Claybaut;h,  Argos.  Ind  , 
of  N.  D   Thompson,  retired 

Wilfred  M    Bedel,  BatesvlUe,  Ind  , 
of  C.  H,  A.idres.  deceased. 

Harry  R    Shidaker    Bremen,  Ind  . 
of  H.  G   Carblener.  retired 

Robert  E    McKain.  Carthage.  Ind  , 
of  J  E  Porter,  removed 

Arthur   R    WUker?on.   Ccmmi.=key. 
place  of  Pred  Corbln.  Jr  .  leslened 

Harold    E     Newberg,    Donaldso-i. 
place  of  C    C    Garrison,  retired 

Lloyd  O'vxlwln.  Edwardspxjrt,  Ind  . 
of  M,  P  Shepard,  ret. red. 
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J.i>  k  .S     Br-.wn    Hi'lsdal*    Ind  ,   in 
L   J    Brltf'  n    deren.«ed 

Philip   Eiirl   Bufcher    J,.sp«T    Ind  , 
of  .Mbert  Rumba'h    decfiu'«'d 

Vernle  J    Wrli^ht,  La  Cross*-    Ind  . 
of  C   D   W.i'.snn    rpMred 

J    eie-rgf  Bascrn    L>:!!i  ,   Ind      In 
D   H    .M.cm,  dercafd 

N-r,  al    W     Chamness     Marshhll 
pla-p     r  H    E    Delp    re'ired 

H,i.-    .d    H    .s,    ,tt,   Monterey,    Ind, 
'..'  C    A    ()      ([    :  ••  ;rcd 

Hit-  E    Fields.  Norman    Ir.d     In 
C   .M    h     V  ,nan.  retired 

H     Eir:     Mimes,    North    Webster, 
p.      r  ..:  K    A    Richwlne,  retired 

('(.arles  E    Inks,  Plrmouth.   Ind 
or    Ji<fo   V  tier,   retired 

Pi  .;    n  ..•:..-i,    Oakland    City    Ii.d  . 
of  T    J    Len;  isters,  retired 

Vita  J     Hutchison,  Oakvllle    Ind  , 
of  B    E    Garrett,  removed 

Mary    L     Butler.    Pershink;     Ind  , 
of  C    E    Rodenber^.  dfcch.scd 

Jack    V.    Porter.    RoachdHle     lud  , 
of  W    E    Etcheson.  retired 

Geraldlne   Z     M.r"<:;.'r    R  issellv: 
In  place  of  I    c    ii,r.:.    fipr»>n«.cd 

Lynn    A     West     Si<,Tt«taurv,    Ind, 
of    Avis   Carllle.    retired 

Ernest   D.   Chambers.    ."^prlnKyKirt 
place  of  W   C    Bunner,  deieased 

Warren    W.    Robinson,    Tipp^can 
In  place  of  A,  B    Rhodes,  retired 

J    Howard  Hetzler,  Wabash,  Ind 
of  A    E    Reynolds,  deceased. 

Charles    E.    Carey,    Whltestown. 
place  of  E    M,  MlUer.  retired 

Lowell    W     Rush.    Wind.'.iil,    Ind 
'■'   .\r    E    M.ir'ln    tran.sferred. 
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Donald     E      Trees      Armstrong. 
place  of  M    E    Dnrles,  removed 

Norman    P.    Nelson.    Brltt,    Iowa, 
of  J    M    Townsend,  retired. 

Dick  W.  McCauley,  Carlisle.  Iowa 
of  O    K.  Owens,  transferred 

David    H    Crenshaw,  Des  Moines, 
place  of  E    M    Johnson,  removed. 

Kf-nneth    F     Halverson.    Fe:.t    n. 
placp  of  J    A    Schwartz,  retired 

R  ;.'^se:i     K      McLarty.     Klnesiey. 
p:a."e  of  F.  J.  Spain,  deceased 

Gloria  L.  Pool.  McCausland,  Iowa 
of   Arllne   Darland,    resigned 

Kenneth     A     Jeiisf-n      Massena. 
place  of  T.  D   Casey,  transferred 

Lewis   F     Paisley.    Si. err;. 1.    luwa. 
of  A    G    Haberkorn,  derea.'Sfxl 

Oliver  H.  Wlsgerhof^ully.   Iowa 
of  Harry  De  Jong,  retired 

Willard    B.    Lelran.     W.itervUle. 
place  of  M.  A   Slattery   retired 

Ell'ah   L    Simpson.   Wesley,   Iowa 
f  H    H    Gerdes,  retired 
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KANSA.S 

Boyd  W  Ensley,  Camhrldi^e.  Kans  ,  In 
place  of  H    K    Lundy.  retired 

William  S.  Stevenson.  Clay  Center,  Kans., 
In   place   of  S.   V.    Hemphill,   deceased 

Clarence  H  Lam?,  Cuba.  Kans,  In  place 
of  M    F    Jehlik.  retired 

William  D  French.  Eureka.  Kans  .  In  place 
of  R.  L.  Marlln,  re8lg:ned 

Delmar  F.  Loe,  Glasco  Kans  in  place  of 
C     E     Brown,   transferred 

Roland  I.  Kraft.  Lecompton.  Kans  .  In  place 
of  L.  W    Crady,  deceased 

Lorn  R  Lahey.  Sr  ,  McCune,  Kans  .  In  place 
of  C    E.  Mansfield,  retired 

Howard  J  Chamljers,  Minneapolis  Kans  .  In 
place  of  L    E   Harvey,  retired 

Lois  A  Mitchell,  Rose  Hill,  K.ins  In  place 
of  R    B    Dunlap,  retired. 

Gottfreld  W  SUub.  Jr  .  Saint  John.  Kans  . 
in  place  of  M    M    John,  Jr     transferred 

Donald  L.  Lonff,  Sylvia,  Kuns..  in  place  of 
VI. tor  Gibron.  retired. 
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Lloyd    W     Sarker.    Valley    Palis 
place  of  Claynon  Wyatt,  retired. 

Thomas    B     Standard.    Winona     K.^ns 
place  of  A    F    Goebel.  retired. 

KFNTfcKY 

Freeman   F.ich.    Ashland    Ky 
H.  D.  Shanklln,  retired 

.Sally  M  Connlfl,  Clermont,  Ky  in  place  of 
C    B    Riley,  retired. 

William  E  Wilson,  Columbia,  Ky  ,  in  place 
of  Ray  Flowers,  retired  . 

Irene  M  Mulllns,  Cromona,  Ky.,  in  place 
of  Esther  Brnnham,  deceased. 

James  S.  Hlnton,  Jr.,  Flemingsburg,  Ky  , 
in  plnce  of  Gilbert  Adams,  retired, 

Edwin  P  M  Hamby.  Fori  Campbell,  K\ 
OfBce  established  June   "     l    "in 

James  H  Easterllng  (.:a\s  Ky  ,  in  place 
of  W.  L.  Horton,  removed 

Ada  Lee  Davis,  HardyvUle  Ky  ,  In  place  of 
Donald  McDonald,  transferred 

William  D  Gorman,  Hazard  Ky.,  in  place 
of  A    M    Moore,  retired 

M  Elvadlne  RlgRs.  Loretto.  Ky  ,  In  place  of 
M    H    Buckler    retired 

William    B     Mathews,    Muysvllle 
place  ol  N    M    Hnrfjett,  removed 

William  H.  Smith.  Owenton,  Ky. 
of  H   C   Thomas,  transferred 

Smith  C   Ledford.  Paint  Lick,  Ky 
of  K    L.  Walker,  retired 

Jean  C.  Hall,  Viper.  Ky  .  in  place  of  M  H 
Brashear.  retired 

Amanda  N  Blackford.  Wllmore,  Ky  ,  in 
place  of  C  W  Mitchell,  retired 

Paul  R  Simmons,  Worthvllle,  Ky.,  in  place 
of  Nellie  Clubb.  retired, 

LOUISIANA 

John  T  Baldwin,  Jr  ,  Bernlce,  La.,  in  place 
of  M   M    Baldwin,  retired 

B<ibby  Ray  Holley.  Dubber.y,  La  ,  In  place 
of  Joe  Butler,  transferred. 

Everett  Hill,  Pitkin,  La  ,  in  place  of  C,  W. 
Carson,  retired 

Herman  P  Louquf  Paulina.  La.  lu  plft<  e 
of  P  B  Cambre,  deceased 

MAINE 

Karl  T.  Spruce,  Bradley,  Maine.  In  place  of 
A.  F.  Barton,  retired 

Pauline  L    Sawyer,   Cambridge    Maine, 
place  of  R    C    Whitney,  retired 

Katherlne    I     B<jwden.    Castine,   Maine, 
place  of  C    W    Richardson,  Jr..  retired. 

E^igene  P    Duran.  Ea*t  Corinth.  Maine 
place  of  G    L    Hawes.  retired. 

Hartley  O  Nelson,  New  .Sweden  Maine,  in 
place  of  W    W    Anderstjn    retired 

Robert  C  Plsher  Oakfleld  Maine  m  place 
of  G.  M   Sullivan    deceased 

Louis  W  Bnwden  O.-nngt/^.r. ,  Maine,  In 
place  erf  E    A    Spf-nrer    defcu.-ed 

Philip  O  LewLs,  Rumlord.  Maine,  m  place 
C'f  M    B    Mansi.ii    deceased. 

Edward  T  White,  Vlnalhaven  Maine,  in 
place  of  O   V  Drew,  retired 

MARYL.AND 

r.  Garlic. I.  P  wtll  Berlin.  Md.,  in  place  of 
G    E    BostiTi    retired 

Raymond  C.  Strlne,  New  Windsor.  Md  ,  in 
place  of  W.  D.  Lovell.  Jr  ,  retired 

Ethel  M.  Grover,  Solomons,  Md  ,  in  place  of 
G.  W  Condlff.  retired. 

M  ASS  ACHtJSnTS 

A  Eupene  Pelo.  Central  Village  M.us.'  In 
place  of  C.  M.  Brackftt.  retired 

Hugo  A.  Tagllerl.  Haverhill.  Ma*.*  In  place 
Of  R.  V.  McNamara.  retired. 

B^dward  B,  Walker.  Mlllbrcx.k  U&sf^  .  In 
place  of  L   A,  Freeman    retired 

Alice  F,  Donovan  Plnehurst.  Ma«s  ,  In  place 
of  W.  F.  Eggo,  retired 

Joseph  H,  Boucher,  South  Carvpr  Mass  In 
place  of  L.  W.  Jenney.  retired. 

William  H  Evans,  Webster,  Masf  In  place 
of  Alexander  Wvlle.  retired. 


in 
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in 


MICHIGAN 

Milton  R.  Heln.  Ada,  Mich  ,  In  place  of 
T   M  Lampert,  retired 

Budd  A,  Gcx>dwln,  Adrian.  Mich  ,  In  place 
of  P   F  Frownf elder   retired 

Aulblrt  D,  Cox,  Battle  Creek  Mich  ,  in 
plnce  of  J   O.  Curry,  retired 

Kenneth  S  King,  Cas8op<./iis  Mich  m 
place  of  O  J   Breece   retired 

Harriet  E  Burditt  Cement  City  Mich  in 
place  of  L   M   Tuggart   removed 

Byron  B  IJ.r^'man,  Conklin,  Mich  ,  In 
place  of  H    D   Ha.-rison,  retired 

Morris  F  I'lirLsli  Cor.persviile,  Mich  ,  in 
place  of  R    A   M'Lellan    resigned 

Oils  E,  Howe,  Decatur,  Mich.,  In  place  of 
H   H.  Creagan,  removed 

A.  Ray  Krlder,  East  Lansli.g.  Mich  ofTlce 
reertabllshed  February  1.  ISS.'i 

Wlllliim  R  BruBell,  Fair  Hasen  M.v!,  m 
place  of  V.  M   Meyer,  retired 

Louis  Gee,  Farwell.  Mich  ,  m  place  of  J  R 
Llltleflcld,  retired 

Charles  H  Pratt,  Flint,  Mich.,  in  place  of 
W   o   Kelly,  resigned. 

Paul  Rlch.ard  Conklin.  Fremont.  Mich  ,  In 
place  of  J  E   Davis,  retired 

Winifred  M  Buss.  Galesburg,  Mich,,  in 
place  of  J.  C  Lane,  resigned 

Oscar  A  Ohman,  Gladstone,  Mich.,  in 
place  of  B   M  Micks,  retired 

Sajre  H  Ostrander,  Grand  Marais,  Mich  , 
in  place  of  E  L   Mulligan,  retired 

James  Patejdl,  Harbert.  Micli.,  in  place  of 
O  W.  Tornqulst,  retired. 

Otto  Klein,  Jr,,  Harrlsville,  Mich  ,  In  place 
of  C  F  Rlebow,  deceased 

Kenneth  E.  Scripsma,  Holland  Mich.,  In 
place  of  Harry  Kramer    retired 

Shirley  E.  Thome,  Horton.  Mich  ,  in  jiloce 
of  Velma  Strait,  retired. 

Urho  J.  Koski,  Houghton.  Mich  .  In  place 
of  J  C   Healy,  removed. 

Frederick  J.  Ooossen.  Houghton  Luke 
Mich  ,  in  place  of  W    K    Peters,  resigned 

Selden  W.  von  der  HofI,  Interlochen  Mich  , 
in   place  of  R.  J.  Bviller,  retired 

Edwin  L  Gillespie.  Jr  ,  Jonesville  Mich  . 
in  place  of  B    A    Dobson,  retired, 

John  W.  Van  Eck,  Kalamazoo,  Mich  ,  In 
place  of  Walter  Schanz,  removed. 

Frederick  E  Reyer  Marshiin  Mich  In 
place  of  M   C   Kibler   deceased 

Ri  Pert  H  Gtirsiine  MiUord  Mich  ,  in  place 
of  V   E   Boyle,  removed, 

Georgia  E,  Larsen.  Newaygo.  Mich  ,  m  place 
of  C   C   Larsen  Jr  .  deceased 

Leo  G  Smith.  Newberry.  Mich  in  place  of 
Joseph  VlUeniure    retired 

Carl  T.  Redding  North  Adams  Mich  in 
place  of  B   F   Taylor,  retired 

Richard  E.  Jackson,  Palmyra,  Mich  ,  in 
place  of  A.  C.  Johnston,  transferred, 

Robert  C.  Miller,  Pontlac  Mich  ,  in  place 
of  G  L  Stockwell,  retired 

FYank  E  Rodman.  Quinnesec  Mich  .  in 
place  of  Emery  Massie    retired 

Cecil  L.  Erfourth  Rudyard  Mich  ,  in  plnce 
of  P.  C    Carr    retired 

Erwln  H  Kubath  St  Joseph,  Mich  in 
place  of  E    M    Evans   retired 

Charlena  Shaver.  Silverwood,  Mich  ,  in 
place  of  L,  P    Temple,  deceased. 

Addison  L.  Pauley,  Tuscola.  Mich  .  in  place 
of  H.  M    Aldrlch.  resigned. 

Harold  J  Hawkins.  Wayland,  Mich  ,  in 
place  of  M   R   Ehle,  remrved 

Robert  W,  Curtice,  Wells,  Mich  ,  in  place  of 
V    C.   White,   removed, 

MINNESOTA 

W  Stanley  Se\aldson.  Albert  Lea.  Minn  , 
In  place  of  H.  C   Day   retired. 

Raymond  R  McAloney,  Breckenridge, 
Minn  ,  in  place  of  L.  L    Drey,  retired. 

Marvin  E  Michelson,  Buffalo  Lake,  Minn., 
in  place  of  J    G   Williams,  transferred. 

Donna  J  Gros.<;  Calumet,  Minn.,  in  place 
of  P    F.  Preice,  retired. 
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Marion    G     Berge,    Castle    Rock, 
place  of  D    W    Burton,  deceased 

Juhn    P     De    GreefT,    Chandler, 
place  of  C    C    Moret,  retired 

Clarence  M    Whiting,  Clitherall 
place  of  H   V   Nelson,  transferred 

Mildred    E     Mesler,    Coleralne, 
plhce  of  W    L    Franti    deceivsed 

Dvinald  C   Carrigan.  Cosmos,  Minn 
of  D    W    Anderson    transferred 

William  E    Kieren    Gilbert    Minn 
of  Hcrn.an   I-YhjoIu    retired 

L"slie  M    Olson    Hartland    Minn 
ol    I     C    !St.e!isrud    retired 

Herbert  P  Venske  Howard  Lake  Minn, 
In  phice    .r  F    C    Larson    retired 

Leo  J  Redip  Ivanhoe  M.nn  ,  m  place  of 
J     L    Oilson,    rrt.rcd 

Charles   H    B  rdwell     Kcew.'^tir. 
place  of  O  A   Olson    retired 

Richard    C     Zimmerman     Kent 
place  of  L    C    Clark,  transferred 

Herbert    F     Zelmer.    Kilkenny 
place  of  Alice  Gillespie    retired 

Ha-d;n  H   Kindler,  Lynd    Minn 
A    H    R'.l<..fT    ret. red 

Frank    M     Thom;>son     Mayniird 
pla^e  cf  W   L   Hubcr   retired 

Harry   E    Makl    Menahga 
of  A    P    Nunn.  retired 

Harry    A,    Smith,    Mound 
of  R    E   O'Donnell,  deceased 

E\err-tt    M    Viitala     Mount hln   Iron 
in  place  of  H   H   Schur,  resigned 

Carmen   J     Curtis    Noyes,    Mir.n  , 
of  A    A   Rustad    retired 

William  Vedderf    Jr     Pease   Minn 
of  F   R   Greenfield    deceased 

Charles  T   Tnme    Pelican  Rapids   Minn 
place  of  H   N   Halvorson,  retired 

Conrad    J     Christie.    Rcyalt^,n 
place  of  H   L   Fisher    transferred 

R'bert    L     Penne     Saint   James 
place  of  C   J    Strom,  resigned 

Ljiwrence   E    Hanson,    Santiago,    Minn 
place  of  G    M   Wold,  resigned 

Sherman    A    Granberg,   Scandla,  Minn 
place  ol  E   M   Hawkmson.  reslgr.ed, 

Elno  R    Latvala.  Tamarack,  Mmn 
of  D   W    Brekke   transferred 

Howard  K    Chren,  Vlnmg.  Minn 
of  P   A   Nyberg   transferred 

Henry    J     Maertens     Wabasso,    Minn 
place  of  T   C   FYanta,  resigned 

Earle  Henry  Welty,  Winona,  Minn,,  in  place 
of  C    B   Erwin.  retired 

Dennis  H  Kilmartin.  Zimmerman,  Minn., 
in  place  of  S   E   Jones,  retired. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Sam  L  MhiiscU,  Camden,  Miss.,  m  place 
ol  R.  W   Castens   deceased 

Thomas  H  Buford.  Holly  Springs  Miss  in 
place  of  H    H   Orr,  retired 

Norman  J  Stockstlil.  Picayune  Miss  in 
place  of  T   R   Pearson,  retired 

Edgar  I  Adcock  Ridgeland,  Miss  m  place 
of  B   D   Battley,  resigned, 

Levi  C  Jenkins,  Jr,,  Saliis,  Miss,  in  place 
of  H    A   R.obertson,  deceased 

Faban  S  Clark.  Ripiey.  Miss  ,  in  place  of 
H    A   .Smith,  transferred 

James  C    Wiggins,  Sldon    Miss  .  in  piiace  of 

0  L   McMath,  retired 

Frank  L  Mlddleton.  WcH'dland.  Miss  in 
place  of  Bessie  Abernethy,  retired. 

MLSSOfRI 

Forrest  H.  Forderhase.  Berger.  Mo  ,  in 
place  of  H    C,  W.  Strothmann.  deceased 

Robert  C,  Greenwood.  Brunswick,  Mo  in 
place  of  A,  J    Clayton,  retired. 

Gordon  A    Rollins.  Carthage.  Mo  .  in  place 

01  C    O    Smith,  removed 

Wanda  P.  Wilson.  Malta  Bend,  Mo.,  in 
place  of  E.  S   Spencer,  deceased. 

Norman  E  Paul,  Chllhowee,  Mo.,  In  place 
of  L    H.  IngUsh.  retired. 

David  C,  Baumann.  Huntsv'.lle,  Mo  In 
place    of   C     E     Burkhart,    traiisferred. 
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Jeffrey  P.  Hillelson.  Kansas  City,  Mo  ,  In 
place  of  A.  P.  Sachs,  retired. 

Wlllard  R.  Mohns.  Lee's  Siunmlt,  Mo  ,  In 
place  of  J.  P.  Stevenson,  retired. 

Harold  P.  Courtois,  Mineral  Point,  Mo., 
m  place  of  P.  C.  Walton,  retired. 

John  W.  Aufder  Helde,  OwensvUle,  Mo. 
in  place  of  E.  E.  Smith,  retired. 

William  H.  Lea.  Steelville,  Mo  ,  In  place  of 
J.  D.  Marsh,  deceased. 

Wllbert  Haux.  Sturgeon,  Mo  ,  In  place  ci 
P    P.  Hulett,  retired. 

Harold  E.  Williams,  WaynesvU'.e,  Mo,  in 
place  of  V.  V.  Long,  retired. 

Leroy  A.  Vanzandt.  Washburn,  Mo  ,  In 
place  of  O    B.  Wlndes.  retired 

Loyd  V  Howell.  Wyaconda,  Mo  .  in  place 
Of  E.  W.  Kurtz,  retired.  « 

MOSTKSk 

Kenneth  M.  Hall,  BainvtUe,  Mcnt  ,  In 
place  of  A.  C.  Coulston,  deceased 

Leonard  E.  Eri!c=en.  Hungry  Horse,  M  mt  , 
in  place  of  H.  D.  Howell,  resigned. 

Phyllis  A.  Lea,  Inverness.  Mjnt  ,  In  piaoe 
Of  E.  M.  Shults.  deceased. 

Sherman  S.  Cook,  Jr  ,  Lincoln.  Mont  .  In 
place  of  Elsie  Didrlksen.  retired 

Lee    M.    Enochson,    Medicine    Lalce     Mjnt 
In  place  of  N.  P   MiUer.  retired. 

I  NEBRASKA 

Warren  W.  McBrlde.  Archer,  Nebr  in  place 
Of  W  P.  Hansen,  retired. 

Raymond  W  Pettinger  Biircharcl  Nebr  .  In 
place  of  E.  J  Pepperl.  transferred 

Dale  W.  Parmer.  Callaway  Nebr  ,  in  place 
Of  C.  B.  Benger.  retired. 

Marvin  J.  Capoun,  Dwlght.  Nebr  ,  In  piace 
Of  J.  H.  Novacek.  resignea 

Carl  J.  Mann.  Hoskms,  Nebr  .  In  p!  ice  >f 
G    E.  Fletcher,  deceased 

Lora  B.  McQviay.  Keystone,  Nebr  ,  in  place 
Of  L,  L.  McQuay.  reslgn'^d 

Marie  A.  Bodzek,  Lir.wjod,  Nebr  .  in  p'.ace 
Of  P.  P.  Thomas,  retired 

Harry  A.  Simmon.  Miller.  Nebr  ,  In  plare  ^f 
W,  B.  Brown,  transferred. 

Kenneth  L.  Mussman,  Ohlowa,  Nebr  ,  In 
place  of  P.  C   Siectcman.  retired 

M.  Ruth  Shaver.  Primrose,  Nebr  ,  \r.  p'.:ice 
Of  V.  J.  King,  retired. 

Helen  M  Ilg,  Raymond,  Nebr  ,  in  place  of 
J.  E.  SchuUing.  retired 

C.  ClifTord  Dame,  Tekamrih  Nebr  ,  E  G. 
Brune,  retired. 

John  R.  Baumert.  WaUhlll.  Nebr  .  In  place 
of  C.  J   MuUaney,  deceased 

Carroll  L.  Palk,  Wilcox.  N>br  ,  J  W. 
Brawner.  retired. 

NrVAD.* 

William  A.  Leno,  Owyhee,  Nev  ,  in  p'.^ice  of 
R.  R.   Archuleta,   resigned. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

Phyllis  M.  Conlarls.  HoUls.  N  H  ,  in  place  of 
D.  H.  Goodwin,  retired 

Marjorie  A.  Kimball.  South  DanvUIe  NH, 
In  place  at  M.  M.  Heath,  retired 

Earle  W.  Ladd,  West  Stewartstown,  N  H., 
In  place  of  L.  Y.  Ladd,  resigned. 

NEW    JEHSZT 

William  P.  Anderson,  Allendale,  N  J ,  In 
place  of  P   A.  Parrell,  removed. 

Klaua  E.  Schmidt.  Alientown.  N  J.,  In  place 
of  W  P.  Rue,  retired. 

William  T.  Minkoff,  Blackwood.  N  J  .  in 
place  of  J.  A.  Beetle,  resigned. 

Samuel  H.  Rlfkln,  Dutch  Neck,  N  J  ,  In 
place  of  H.  R.  Tlndall,  resigned. 

Herbert  J.  Engelhardt,  Egg  Harbor  City. 
K  J  ,  In  place  of  M.  R.  Stone,  deceased. 

Walter  Hamilton,  Jr.,  Pleldsboro,  N  J  ,  in 
place  of  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  deceased. 

John  R.  Wert,  III,  HopeweU.  N  J.,  In  place 
of  M.  J.  McAlinden.  reUred. 

Marie  J.  Holloway,  Magnolia,  N.J ,  In  p>lac« 
of  J.  M.  Schmidt,  retired. 

Michael  Csahlo,  MoatYllIc,  17 J,  In  pUc« 
of  Floyd  Smith,  retired. 


Paul  W  Haller,  Moorestown.  NJ  In  place 
of  R.  O   Shreve,  deceased. 

Stanford  B  Tldaback,  Newton,  N  J  ,  in 
place  of  M.  N.  Strader.  retired. 

Joseph  L.  Yearly.  Rlverton,  N  J  ,  In  place  of 
M.  E  Haas,  retired. 

Albert  G  Gleckler,  Rockaway,  N  J  ,  in  place 
of  M.  S  M  ilone.  retired 

Charles  T  Camp,  South  SeaviUe.  N  J  ,  In 
place  of  M    M,  RatclitTe,  reslt;ned 

Merrill  M  Tucker,  Teaneck,  NJ,  in  place 
of  J  F  Carroll,  removed. 

Marj'-rle  E  Hou^htaling.  Vr-m  m.  N  J  .  in 
place  of  A    E,  Baldwin,  deceased 

Shlrlee  %V  Thompsf-n.  Vinirentown  N  J  m 
place  of  H-  S    Elbert,  removpd 

jjcse  W  Lat.d  !'..  White  House  Station. 
N  J  .  m  place  of  W    W    Lance    retired 

A  R  bert  Deter,  Wi>odbndge,  N.J  ,  in  place 
of  L    E    McElmy,   deceased 

NTW    MEXICO 

Romeo  A.  Ortiz.  Bernalillo.  N  Mex  .  in 
place  of  C.  C.  Montes.  re'.red 

Charles  S.  Sta.-.f.eld,  Cluvls,  N  Mex.,  In 
place  of   E    L.  Manson.  retired 

Rob'>rt  VV  Prur.ty.  Red  River.  N  Mex  ,  In 
place  of  F.   C    Simion,  resiKiied 

Leon  F  Dryden.  Ruldoso,  N  Mex  .  In  place 
of  O  J   Hull,  retired. 

Laudente  T  Quin'^na.  Jr  .  Wagon  Mound, 
N.  Mex  ,  in  place  of  H    M    Vigil,  tranaferred. 

NtW    YORK 

George  M  Wood.  Alientown,  NY  in  place 
of  W   A    Withey,  deceased 

Ethel  Gowdey.  Bloomingburg,  NY,  in 
p'.ace  of  "    E   Ha;<an.  retired 

Lyle  S  Vannatta.  Cochecton.  N  Y  In  place 
of  W    J    Purr,  retired 

Robert  S  Preem.^n,  Con.st<ib:ev.lle,  N  Y  , 
in  place  of   H    M    B.ntz.  retired 

Jean  N  Van  Kleeck.  Crrtt'snioor  N  Y  ,  in 
place  of  N    C    S    Garntt.  resigned 

Kenneth  R  Smith.  Delmar  N  Y  In  p'.ace 
of  A   I   Ryan,  retired 

Mae  M  Gibbs.  East  Nassau  NY,  In  place 
of  P    J    .M.ir<^h,  resigned 

John  J  Hogan.  Flushing,  N  Y  ,  In  place  of 
F   J    Ca.s.sidy,  retired 

Nellie  M  Rice  Preevllle,  N  Y  .  in  place 
of  W    P    M">re   retired 

J  ihn  I.  Kress,  Jr  ,  Galway,  NY  In  place 
of  J,  T    Hunter,  retired. 

Ther>d)re  J  Palclc,  Gowanda,  NY.,  in 
place   of    P,    W    Chrlstenson,    retired 

HEunilton  C  Pi.sh  Great  Neck,  NY,  In 
place  of  E   F    Higgln."?   retired 

Ellen  M  Newman.  Greenhurst  N  Y .  In 
place  of  J    \    J /hn.son.  retired 

Edward  A.  Byrne.s,  Haverstraw  NY,  in 
place    'f  E   A,  Ganson    resigned 

Roy  E  Jenne.  Hermon,  N  Y  ,  in  place  of 
A    E    C'Xik.  deceased 

Gerald  W  Ream.er  Kendall.  NY,  In  place 
of  M    F    Drennan,  de'^eased 

Raymond  D  Ingram,  Knowlesviile,  NY  ,  in 
place  of  O   B   Clapp,  deceased 

Hazel  M  Carr,  tJsbon.  N  Y  ,  !n  place  of 
E.  E-  J  )ne.s.  dece^i^ed 

Elaine  L.  Bruce,  Molra,  N  Y  ,  In  place  of 
C    C    Young    deceased 

Mildred  T  Wadsworth,  Nlverville,  N  Y  .  in 
place  of  G    L   Crausway,  retired 

Norman  T  Sullivan,  Olmstedvllle,  NY.  In 
plare  of  E.   C    Sullivan,  retired 

Muriel  M  Bonlnl,  Oscawana,  NT  ,  in  place 
of  D   L   Clair,  deceased. 

Rosoe  C  Odell.  Pleasant vllle,  N  Y  ,  In  place 
of  L    D    Olmsted,  deceased 

Ge'orge  L  Clemons.  Port  Henry,  NY.,  In 
place  of  L.  J  Holllster,  Jr..  retired. 

Hcward  B  Stlkney.  Prattsburg  NY,  in 
place  of  G  L.  Patch,  retired 

David  W.  Jayne.  Remsenburg,  N  T  .  in  place 
oi  H.  I  Ra3mor,  retired. 

Cll.Tord  D  NeUls.  Saint  Jobnsvllle,  NY  In 
pt&ce  at  E.  S.  Bierman,  retired. 

William  J  l>.inscvn  Saratoga  -Springs,  N.Y., 
In  place  of  J.  T,  Bryant,  dcce.tsed. 


Dorothy  E  B.irr.  Savona,  N  Y  ,  In  place  of 
E   E   MulUken,  deceased 

Angelo  P  Rlzzleri,  Seneca  FitlKs  N  Y  .  in 
place  of  T  J   Riley,  retired 

Joseph  F  Patrick,  Sidney  Center,  N  Y  ,  in 
place  of  D    L    Hcjv.  removed 

George  H  Martin.  Slingerlnnds.  NY,  in 
place  of  W.  P   Degenaar,  retired 

Bessie  M.  Slscho.  Stockton,  N  Y  ,  in  place 
of  B.  C.  Putnam,  tran.sferred. 

Lucy  B  ManglaiTs.  Tomklns  Cove.  N  Y  in 
plare  of  J    M    James,  retired 

Joseph  N  Vogel.  Wallklll,  N  Y  .  In  place  of 
C   H   McLean,  retired. 

Joseph  J.  Giordano,  West  IfHp  N  Y.  Cffl  e 
established  September  15.  1958 

Dorann  E  Oldenburg,  West  Lebanon,  NY., 
in  place  of  R    E    Watklns,  resigned. 

NORTH   CABOUNA 

Howard  O.  Crtaaman,  Aberde'*n,  NC,  m 
place  of  E.  E.  Maurer,  removed 

Carlyle  P.  Matheson,  Andrews  N  C  ,  m 
place  of  Galusha  Pulllum,  remi^ved 

Guy  E.  Snyder,  BakersviUe.  N  C  ,  in  place 
of  J    F   Greene,  resigned. 

Alfred  B.  Woodard.  Bayboro,  N  C,  in 
place  of  H.  A.  Miller,  resigned. 

Glenn  O.  Pasour,  Bessemer  City,  N  C  .  In 
place  of  R.  M   KLser,  deceased. 

Lyle  B.  Cook,  Boone,  N.C.,  In  place  of 
J   E   Brown.  Jr..  removed. 

Melvln  H.  Crisp.  Brasstown.  N.C  ,  In  place 
of  Iowa  Green,  retired. 

Vernon  P.  Pullbrlght.  Brevard,  NC,  In 
place  of  T.  C.  Galloway,  ret. red 

Ray  Wright.  Bryson  City.  N  C  .  in  plare 
of  W.  T.  Martin,  retired. 

James  R.  Frady.  Candler,  N  C  ,  in  place 
of  B.  E.  Brenton.  resigned 

Clarence  W.  Burrell,  Canton.  N  C  In  plare 
of  W    C    Hill,  retired. 

Arlle  R.  Cox,  Central  Palls.  N  C  ,  In  place 
of  A    M   York,  retired 

J  Howard  Crowell.  Conccrd  N  C  ,  in  place 
of  B    E    Harris,  resigned 

Maude  M.  GuUedge.  Culborson.  NC.  in 
p:;ice  i.f  C.  T    Hagood,  retired 

Clifton  W.  Crispe.  Cuilowhee,  N  C  .  In  place 
of  B.  B    Long,  retired. 

Jay  T  Baker,  Dallas.  N  C  ,  In  place  of  G. 
L    Friday,  resigned. 

ClifTord  O  Scott,  Dobson.  N  C  ,  In  place 
of  R.  L    Polger,  removed 

Raymond  H,  Hoots.  Edneyvllle.  N  C  .  In 
place  of  J    W    Nesbltt.  retired 

Slon  Chester  Rogers.  Elizabethtown.  N  C, 
In  place  of  J    K    Clark    retired 

John  O.  Gettys,  EHenb^ro,  N  C  ,  In  place 
of  W    C.  Stockton,  resigned 

Alton  B  Parker,  Fairmont,  N  C  ,  In  place 
of  T    S.  Teague,  retired 

Burl  L  Orr.  Pontana  Dam.  N  C  ,  in  place 
of  B   Q.  Cable,  transferred 

Wlllard  W.  Reavls.  Hamptonvllle,  N  C, 
In  place  of  B    P    Gough    retired 

Wallace  K.  Crawford.  Huvesville,  N  C  .  In 
place  of  P.  R.  Jones,  retired 

Carl  L.  Talley.  Highlands.  N  C  ,  In  place 
of  C.  C.  Potts,  retired. 

Maude  T.  Brown,  Hillsboro,  N.C,  In  place 
of  T.  E.  Blvias,  resigned. 

Norman  A.  Randall.  I^lcester,  N  C.  la 
place  of  M   H.  Current,  retired. 

Roby  J.  Maley,  Lexlixgton,  N.C.  In  p'.ace 
of  S.  J.  Smith,  retired 

Klrby  W.  Greene.  Jr  1 'nw.x^Kl.  NC,  in 
place  of  F.  H    S':.    i'    transferred 

Wayne  Jeffer.son  tltlwards.  Marble.  N  C  .  in 
place  of  B.  H.  Mlntz.   retired. 

F.  Ray  FrUby  Marshall  N  C  ,  In  place  of 
Grace  Freeman,  retired 

Erlean  S  Steven^:  Mavodan,  NC  .  In  place 
of  J.  V.  Hlghflll.  retired' 

Harvelelgh  M  White.  Method.  NC,  In 
place  of  A.  T    White,  deceased. 

Luclle  R  Eagle.  MisenheLmer,  V  C  .  In 
place  of  C.  A    Dry.  resigned. 

Worth  T  Hendricks.  Mocksvllle,  N  C,  la 
place  ol  Daisy  Holthouser,    transferred. 
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Katie   B    Miller.   M   vcK-k.   NC      ii:   place  of 
M    F    Dunstx^n,  retired. 

Elvln    C.    Cox.   Ranjseur.    N  C      in    place    of 
C.  B    Craven,  removed 

Coy  S    Lewis,  Jr  .  Robbing, 
of  G    E    Walker    deceased. 

Carroll    O     Jenkins.    Robbinsvllle 
place  of  W    G    Carver    remmed 

Carl  G    UnderwfXKl.  8r  ,  St    Pauls    N  C     in 
place  of  BR    Stone,  resigned 

Edward    V^    Gore.    Jr  ,    Shallotte,    N  C      in 
plare  of  I    B    Parker,  retired 

Charles  C    Small,  Sophia,  NC     In  place  of 
D    R    Bulla,  retired 

Maxwell  G    Rush.  Southern  PineF    N  C  ,  In 
plare  of  A   G   Pierre   resigned 

William   V    I.angley    Sialey,   N  C..  in  place 
of  M    I    bller.  retired 

Martin    T     Southard     Stokesdale,    N.C.   In 
place  of  H   G   Cook,  ret  ired. 

EKm  D    Cogdill.  Jr  ,  Sylva,  N  C  ,  In  place  of 
T.  W.  Ashe,  retired 

Enos   R     Boyd     W.iVnesviUf,  N C.   in   place 
of  J   H    Howell,  retired 

H    'A'O;    \V     Ra'rIlfT     Weavervllle,    N.C,    In 
pla.  r     ;  K-.i.*'  Hr, i^mii ,  retired 

j..si,Ui  A    Mauitsby,  Jr  ,  Whlveville,  N  C  ,  In 
plare  .  f  A    E   Powell,  retired 

J>.>6eph    Howard    Revls,    Whlttler,    N.C,    in 
place  of  M   P   Williams,  retired. 

Julius  C    Vogt,   Wilson,   N.C,  in  place   of 
O   T.  Fulghum.  retired 

Charles    M     Taylor,    Winnab  w     .N  c ,    In 
place  of  J  J.  Henry,  resigned 

M    Vance  Hickman,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 
In  place  of  W.  B.  Booe.  resigned. 

Joseph    H     Polndexter,    YadklnvUle.    N.C. 
In  place  of  W    F    Van  Hoy.  retired. 


NORTH    DAKOTA 

Albert  Maler.   .Ashley,   N    Dak  ,   in 
M  B  Johnson,  retired. 

Johnnie  H    Halvorson,  Glenfleld 
in  place  of  Lottie  Posey,  retired 

Dora  H.  Loeppke,  Beaton,  N,  Dak  , 
of  J.  C  Stuart,  resigned. 

Verna  L.  Becker.  Inkster.  N   Dak  , 
of  M.  P    Scouton.  transferred 

Louis  J.  Wanner    New  England.  N. 
place  of  P  S  Kenny,  retired. 

Albert  E    StorhofT.  Nome,  N    Dak., 
of  A    M    Bakke.  resigned 

Frank  V   Jansky.  Ross,  N    Uak     In 
L.  T.  Breeling.  retired. 

Clifford  W   Hackett,  Sarles.  N.  Dak  . 
of  C  L  George,  retired. 

Hazel  P   Elness.  Sterling,  N   Dak  , 
of  E  M  Ryan,  resigned. 

OHIO 
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Edward    E     Blckhard,    Antwerp,    Ohio 
place  of  M    E    Bakle.  retired 

Orlan  L   Hines,  Ashvllle.  Ohio,  In  place  of 
S.  L  Smith,  deceased 

Gay  W.  Smyth,  Berghoiz.  Ohio,  In  place  of 
MM.  Morrow,  retired 

Harriett   R    Vasbir.der,    Bri!.klui\  ei.,   Ohio, 
In  place  of  M   A   Power,  retired 

Charles    A.    Roemer.    Brun.=wick     Ohio.    In 
place  of  Jeanette  Long,  retired 

Richard     W.     Olinger.     Dayt.  ii.     Ohio.     In 
place  of  G.  H  Mundhenk.  retired 

Harold  T.  Deselms.  Freeport   Ohio,  in  place 
of  K   E   Caldwall.  transferred 

Thomas  S.  McCrea,  Fresno.  Ohio,  In  place 
of  C  H  Barth,  transferred. 

ESmest  W.  Jones,  Glouster,  Ohio,  In  place 
of  D.  P.  Mooney,  retired 

Virginia  O.  Bortel,  Grand  Rapids,  Ohio,  In 
place  of  J  P  Mlnnick,  retired 

Irven  E.  Scott,  Kinsman,  Ohio,  in  place  of 
J  W   P\ilton,  Jr  .  resigned. 

V.  Kathryn   Whisler,   Laurelville,   Ohio,   In 
place  of  L  M   Lappen,  retired. 

Richard  J    Neuhardt.   LewisviUe.  Ohio.  In 
place  of  C    R    Pollen,  removed 

Charles   R    .Scott,   Lodi,  Ohio,   In   place   of 
V,  A    Miner,  retired, 

Frederick  B.  Gatch.  Millurd,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  P.  W.  White,  retired. 


Paul  F  Thomas,  Miilers>port,  Ohio,  m  place 
of  H    D   B..wers,  retired 

Robert  J  Davis.  Minerva.  Ohio,  in  pl.ace 
of  C   A   Hart,  r^-tired. 

C  Emil  Sidle.  Nashport.  Ohio,  in  place  of 
W    A    Bralier.  retired 

Dur  .th\  B  .Sniith  New  Burlmgtor.  Ohio. 
ir.  pirice     'EG   Miller,  retired 

James  W  SpeaKman.  Pans,  Ohio  in  ]);are 
of  E    F  Klntner   retired 

Leo  C  Blarkburn.  Port.'.mouth ,  Olilo.  In 
plare  of  F   E   Smith,  resigned 

Marvin  D  Wolford,  Rawson.  Ohio  in  place 
of  Pearl  Burket,  retired. 

Orvll  C  Hoover,  Salem.  Ohio,  in  place  of 
L  D  Beardmore,  deceased. 

Clarence  J.  Loch.  SallnevUle,  Ohio,  m  place 
of  M  F.  Mulheran   retired 

Robert  L.  Rhodes.  South  Charleston,  Ohio. 
In  place  of  J.  L  Carr.  retired 

Vernon  J.  Burkett.  Jr  .  Sullivan,  Ohio,  In 
place  of  T   U  Kerr,  deceased. 

Gordon  R.  Lanker.  Ttiledo,  Ohio,  In  place 
of  W.  P.  Kilcorse.  deceased 

Harold  H.  Haggard,  Urbana,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  P  H   Gifford,  deceased. 

Clair  R.  Guthrie.  Waynesfield,  Ohio  m 
place  of  L.  L.  Newland.  decea.s<K3 

Russell  H.  Miller,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  in 
place  of  H   J  Grote,  retired. 

Chester  W  Bailey,  Youngstowu.  Ohio,  In 
place  of  J  E  Doyle,  deceased. 

OKLAHOMA 

N.  Bernlece  Henderson,  Braggs,  Okla  ,  in 
place  of  L  B.  Williams,  retired. 

Marguerite  L.  McDonald.  Bokashe.  Okla  , 
In  place  of  O  C  Broking,  retired 

Jetie  E.  Kirby.  Eufaula.  Okla  in  place  of 
J  L  McKinney,  retired. 

David  L  Ra'tliff,  Port  Cobb,  Okla  ,  In  place 
of  T.  E    Henderson,  transferred 

E  Herman  Evans,  Fort  Gibson  Okla  ,  in 
place  of  L.  B.  Rogers,  deceased 

Virgil  W.  Morris,  Gotebo,  Okl:<  m  place  of 
C   B   Bolar.  transferred 

Tom  P.  Bonner,  Idabel,  Okla  In  place  of 
Mona  Raw.ings.  transferred 

Edward  E.  Weeks,  Indianola  Okla  ,  in 
place  of  J   H  York,  resigned 

Henry  D  Friend,  Oklahoma  City  Okla  in 
place  of  F    M    .Shaw,  deceased 

Geral  D  Carlln,  Plcher,  Okla  ,  In  place  of 
G  E.  Raouls.  retired. 

Guy  W.  Winibey,  Sapulpa  Ok'.a  in  place 
of  G.  B.  Grigsby,  resigned. 

Isaac  L.  Thomson,  Valliant,  Okia  ,  m  place 
of  A.  M.  Mills,  resigned. 


OREGOK 

Anderson,    Gardiner    Oirg 


m 


Martha   H 
place  of  V.  A.  Grtibb,  deceased 

William  H.  Fair,  St.ayton,  Oreg.,  in  place 
of  G.  E.  Nelbert,  retired 

PEKNSYLVANI^ 

C.u-1  J  Tonkin,  Ak(  iey.  Pa  in  place  of 
L.  J    Hale,    deceased. 

Walter  H  Grier.  Sr  ,  Beaver  BrcKik  Pa  In 
place  of  J   D   McNeils,  retired 

Arthtir  J  R<xlgers,  Jr.  Blue  B.'U!  Pa  in 
place  of  H   B    Bower,  retired 

Walter  F,  Rhine,  Canonsburg.  Pa.,  in  place 
of  S  J  Bondl,  removed 

Robert  J.  Talley.  Chadds  Ford,  P«  in 
place  of  W  E.  Miller  III.  tran.sf erred. 

Edwin  K.  Oaks,  Cherry  Tree.  Pa  In  place 
of  J  C  Dunlap.  retired. 

John  M.  Harshaw,  Jr..  Conneaut  Li^ke  Pa  , 
In  place  of  J.  I,  Cleveland,  retired. 

Margaret  E.  Fink,  Conyiigham.  Pa  ,  In  place 
of  R   A.  Relsenweaver,  resigned 

Robert  G.  Burgan.  Cresson.  Pa  in  place  of 
C  R   Tobln.  removed. 

Emma  Jane  Kimmel.  D:umatla.  Pa  In 
place  of  P.  L  Tressler.  retired 

Curtis  A  Miller,  Dlllsburg  Pa  In  place  of 
R   K.  Hartman,  resigned 

William  C.  Hoffman.  Dingmans  Ferry,  Pa  , 
In  place  of  L.  S.  Seymour.  de<.ea=,ed. 


in  plare 


in  plare 


Stanley  H    Ward,  East  McKeeeport    Pa  .  In 
place  of  O   J  Hoke,  deceased. 

Lyle   T    Streeter,    Easton.   Pa,   in    place   of 
H    C    Shultz.  retired. 

Warren  S    H.  Reppert,  Egypt.  Pa  ,  in  place 
o.'  E   A   Bremlp.  retired. 

Jacob  G    Appier.  Gettysburg,  Pa.    in  piace 
of  L  E  Oyier.  deceased 

Edna  Mae  Harri.son,  Gwynedd    Pa 
of  Elizabeth  Tramontlna.  resigned 

Robert  C    Yeagley.  Holtwood.  Pa 
of  A   E  LeFever  resigned 

Leonard  Parkas    Hoptetter    Pa  ,  in  place  of 
C   R   Andros,  resigned 

Carl  E    Dtible.  Hummelstown    Pa     m  place 
of  L,  W.  Fii=ler,  rehired 

Donald  R    Springer    Hunkers    Pa  .  in  place 
of  L  J   Biggerstaff,  resigned. 

Margare;    Jane    Knight,    Industry,    Pa  .    m 
place  of  A  W   Ewlng,  retired 

Nancy  H.  Houston.  Jamison,   Pa.,   in   place 
of  M   C.  DeCurtis.  deceaf^ed 

Victor  J.  Westerberg   Kane.  Pa.,  in  pl:-.ce  of 
J.  G.  O'Connor  deceased 

Lawrence  C.  Viehdorfer.   Karthaus    Pa      m 
place  of  Leslie  Ditty,  removed 

Harry    E     Himes.    Jr.,    Kitianning,    Pa  ,    in 
plare  of  J  P.  K.mg.  retired, 

George  K    Bilger,  Kreamer.  Pa  ,  In  piace  of 
C  G.  Hummel,  removed 

Joseph    J.    Damiano.    Lattimer   Mines     P\i., 
in  place  of  W    H    Hunsmger    deceased. 

Donald    J      Hart.    Laughlintown,    Pa,     In 
place  of  I.  M   Ziders.  retired 

Marie  J.  Schc^ppy.  Locust  Gap.  Pa     in  place 
of  J.  J.  McDonnell    removed 

William    G     FuIlz.    Jr  ,    Mammoth,    Pa      In 
place  of  J.  M    Tarosky    removed 

Cli-arles  "V    Jones,   Marysville    Pa     in   place 
of  J.  S,  Raisner.  removed 

."^leward  H    Hartman.  Mechanlc.<.burg    Pa  , 
in  place  of  G.  C   Dletz.  iransierred 

Gtrnian    Lester    Dull.    Mill    Run,    Pa      in 
place  of  E   S.  Colborn.  retired 

L    Ramond  Moore.  Modena.   Pa  .  in   place 
of  E.  E  Morris,  retired, 

Robert    W.   Stahl.   Mount    Pleasant    Pa  ,   :n 
place  of  Clark  Queer,  resigned 

John  A,  Schultz    Ne.=ham:r.y.  Pa  .  In  place 
of  P   M   Severns   retired 

Eleanor  M    Johnston.  New  .Mexandrla    Pa., 
in  place  of  M    H    Miller,  retired. 

Miller  L    Kerr,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  In  place  of 
W   R  Hanna.  deceased 

Raymond    Carlson.    .New    Stanton,    Pa  .    in 
place  of  E   A  Cox.  retired, 

Samuel  H   Auman,  Paxmcs.  Pa.,  in  place  of 
S  F  Snyder,  retired 

Paul  R    Euehler.  Port  Carbon,  Pa,,  in  place 
of  E    J    Donahue,  retired 

Glenn  I    Gegogcine.  Reno,  Pa  ,  In  place  of 
Siisan  Breene,  retired 

Robert  V   Web.^ter.  Roaring  Branch.  Pa     m 
place  of  W    L    H(  Imes.  retired 

Hpnr\  H.  Arnold,  Robertsdale,  Pa  .  In  place 
of  Mor.Tiri?t  Truax.  resigned. 

Lester  I.  Heist.  Robesonla.  Pa  .   in  plare  of 
B    ^!    Kintz^r,  retired 

IX.rothy  S    Hall    Rutledge    Pa  ,  In  place  of 
Viola    Cle'.and.    retired 

Lisle  Robert  Johns.  Shelocta    Pa 
of  M    E,   Tlioiiias.  resigned 

Harry   K    Barne't.  Sipesville.   Pa  , 
of  C.  E    Holder,  resigned, 

Rudolph    Simitz     Spmnerstown. 
place  of  Laura  Lancaster,  refcigncd 

John  M    Hollar.d.  Starrucca,  Pa  , 
of   H    S    Glrvrr    deceased. 

EJgar    F     Bei^ner.     State    College, 
p!ace  of  R    J    Miller,  retired. 

Norman    W     Abbott.     Sugargrove.    Pa..    In 
place  of  H    A    Rathburn.  retired 

Robert   A    Ycager,   Sunbury,   Pa  ,   in   place 
of   Charles  Kline,   retired. 

Robert  C    Guth,  Vanderbtlt,  Pa  ,  in  place 
of  G   E   Reed,  retired 

Cl.arles  W    J    Whltcroft.  Vlllanova.  Pa     in 
place  of  M  J   Winters,  retired. 

l^ona  P.  Waters,   Wiconlsco,  Pa.,  in   place 
ol  S   R  Klmger.  re-  ened. 
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p.  PBtrone,  Jr.,   Wlldwcxxl.   Pa.,    In 
place  of  X.  C.  Hardt,  retired. 

JaniM  J.  Brogan.  St.,  Woodlyn,  Pa..  In 
place  of  8.  C.  K.  Mlecznlk.  transferred. 

Wmiam    J.   2Sepp,   Tort   Sprtnga.    Pa..    In 
place  of  P.  Z.  Trump,  realgned. 
FTTxrro  aico 

Anardl  AgoKto  Baquero,  Canovanaa,  P.R., 
in  place  of  Carmen  VUlaloboa.  retU-ed. 

Oscar  Rloe  Santiago.  Corozal,  PR.,  In 
place  of  A.  M.  Bou,  retired. 

Enrique  Pardo.  Ensenada,  P.il  ,  In  place 
erf  J.  C.  de  Vldal,  retired. 

i  KHODK    ISUIKD 

Robert  8.  Hirst.  Aahaway.  R  I..  In  place 
of  J.  E.  Murray,  deceased. 

Raymond  A.  Piccolo,  Bradford,  RI  ,  In 
place  of  T.  P.  Eldrldge,  deceased. 

Henry  K.  Mook.  Charlestown,  R  I..  In  place 
Of  O.  W.  Short,  resigned. 

Edward  C.  Borders,  Poster  Center,  R.I  ,  In 
place  of  H.  A.  H.  Nichols,  deceased 

Antone  Marlon,  Jr.,  Little  Compton,  R.I.. 
to  place  of  P.  W  Martin,  resigned. 

Donald  C.  Shemlck,  North  Scltuate,  R  I , 
In  place  of  E.  L.  Clark,  retired. 

Reginald  L.  Campbell.  Tiverton.  R I .  In 
place  of  C.  S.  Holding,  removed. 

Richard  J.  Vltullo,  Warren,  R  I  ,  In  place 
Of  Pred  Beauchalne,  retired. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Henry  P.  Rucker.  Bath.  S.C..  In  place  of 
M.  K.  Rlcker.  resigned. 

H.  R.  Ford  Cherry.  Jr  ,  Enoree.  S  C.  In 
place  of  I*.  O.  Thornton,  retired. 

W.  Robert  Cooper.  Jr  .  Lane.  S.C  ,  In  place 
ctf  J.  A.  Montgomery,  retired. 

Louise  R.  McLeod.  Rembert,  S C,  In  place 
Of  T.  M.  Moore,  retired. 

Herbert  H.  Croeland.  Jr.,  York.  S.C.  In  place 
of  O.  C.  Cartwrlght.  retired. 

Earle  W.  Crosby,  Jr.,  Smoaks,  S.C.  In  plJw;e 
of  W.  A.  Llnder.  transferred. 

SOUTH    D.AKOTA 

Eldon  H.  Robblns.  Carthage,  S.  Dak.  In 
place  of  J.  H.  Coughlln.  retired. 

Cecell  L.  Fitzgerald,  Rockham,  S.  Dak  ,  in 
place  of  C.  B.  Dean,  retired. 

Clarence  L.  Grohnke,  Warner,  S.  Dak  ,  in 
place  of  C.  A.  Wulff,  retired. 

TZNNKSSKX 

Lee  N.  Ruch.  Belvldere.  Tenn  ,  In  place  of 
Clyde   Zimmerman,  transferred. 

Allle  Louise  W.  Anderson,  Charlotte,  Tenn  , 
In  place  of  H.  B.  Crow,  removed. 

Klmer  J.  Atkinson,  Clarkrange,  Tenn  ,  In 
place  of  E.  M.  Peters,  retired. 

Paul  D.  ToUey,  Decaturvllle,  Tenn  ,  In  place 
of  J.  W.  Stout,  retired. 

Reuben  P.  Taylor.  Oleason,  Tenn.,  In  place 
of  W.  L.  Newberry,  retired. 

Howard  P.  Newell,  Harrison,  Tenn  .  In  place 
of  L.  O.  Wilson,  resigned. 

E.  Nell  Muzzall,  Henry,  Tenn  ,  In  place  of 
M.  B.  Ciirry.  transferred. 

Leon  W.  Crews,  Hollow  Rock,  Tenn  ,  In 
place  of   W.  R.  Rice,  retired. 

Dorothy  M.  Hunter.  Huntland.  Tenn.  In 
place  of  A.  E.  Staples,  retired 

William  F.  Parrott,  LaFollette.  Tenn  ,  in 
place  of  J.  M.  Garden,  Jr  .  removed. 

Paul  R.  Ledbetter.  Obion,  Tenn  ,  In  place 
of  H.  B.  Fox.  deceased 

M  Frances  Long.  Palmer,  Tenn.,  In  place' 
of  E.  R.  Overt urf,  retired. 

Basil  Hubert  Nunley,  RlcevUle,  Tenn  ,  In 
place  of  W.  H,  Hlgglnbotham,  retired 

Robert  A.  Emerson.  Saulsbury.  Tenn  ,  In 
place  of  E.  L.  Goddard,  deceased. 

Clarence  H  Davis.  Signal  Mountain,  Tenn., 
In  place  of  Harry  Robinson,  retired 

Thomas  R.  Carothers,  Wartrace.  Term  ,  in 
place  of  A.  S.  Shrlver,  retired. 

nxAS 
Jasper  L.  Bllaon.  Abernathy.  Tex.,  In  place 
of  W    A.  Rlchter.  resigned. 


George   D.   FltzSlmmons,   Jr  .    Alice,   Tex., 
in  place  of  M.  A.  Mullen,  removed. 

Dudley  B.  Lawson,  Alto,  Tex..  In  place  of 

J.  B.  Thorn,  Jr.,  transferred. 

Albert  A.  Hubbard,  Alvarado,  Tex.,  In  place 
of    E.    P.    Robinson,    retired. 

John   Clarence   Stockton.   Alvord,  Tex.,   In 
place  of  W    E.  Howell,  transferred. 

Harold  S.  Roberta,  Andrews,  Tex.,  In  place 
of  M.  M.  Burkett,  retired. 

Sam  E.  Henderson.  Atlanta,  Tex  ,  In  place 
of  W.  S   Clements,  transferred. 

James  Q    Pennington,   Blue^rrove,  Tex  ,   in 
place  of  R   O   Chllds,  removed. 

Earl  P.  Stubblefleld,  Bogata,  Tex  .  In  place 
of  W    G    King,  retired 

Whl:taker  D    Bains,  Jr  ,  Brookshlre,  Tex., 
in  place  of  W    D   Bains,  retired. 

Benjamin  W.  Pearce,  Center.  Tex  ,  In  place 
of  S    E    Bu-:is.  dece^ised. 

Charle.s   L.  Jones.   Chandler,  Tex  .   In  place 
of  B   C    B.u^5.  retired. 

Carroll  L.  Byrd.  Childress,  Tex  ,  In  place  of 
J    A.  Hilburn.  retired. 

Homer  B.  Adams,  College  Statlcm    Tex  .  in 
place  of  T  O   Walton,  retired. 

Arlene   M    Morris.  Colorado  City.  Tex  .  In 
place  of  S    .^   Palmer,  retired. 

Thurm  m  O    Storey.  Deport,  Tex  ,  In  place 
of  C   H    N  ible.i.  retired 

Homer    R.    Cranberry.    Douglassvllle.    Tex. 
in  place  of  E    E    M^Milllan.  Jr  .  removed 

John   D    Zahn.   Farwell.   Tex  .    In   place   of 
N   N   Lokey   reaig:ied. 

Wilbur  W  Mueller,  Platonla.  Tex  .  In  place 
of  W   J   Bludworth,  retired 

Howard  W    Curtis,    Galena   Park,   Tex  ,    In 
place  of  E   P  Mlnnock,  rem.oved. 

James    D     Wheeler     Jr.   Garland,   Tex,    In 
place  of  F   B   Crush,  resigned. 

Grover  C    Gibbs.  Jr  .  Glen  Rose.  Tex  .   In 
place  of  W   E  Porter,  retired 

Charles  M    Martinson.  J.-  ,  Jasper.  Tex..  In 
place  of  H.  R  Hancock,  transferred 

J    A'lstin  Rlgnpy,  Keller,  Tex  .  In  place  of 
Alex  Jones,  retired. 

Montle    F     Cameron.    Klrkland,    Tex  ,    In 
place  of  R   L  Toft,  tran.sferred. 

Percy    J     Bergeron,    League    City.    Tex  ,    In 
place  of  O   M   Wr.ght,  transferred. 

Samuel  J   Morse.  Jr.,  Linden,  Tex  .  In  place 
of  N  L,  St..inley,  transferred. 

John   H    Garrett.  Lone  Star,  Tex  ,  In  place 
of  .\  C   Mestayer.  resigned 

Chester   E    Maxey.   Lorenzo.  Tex  ,   In   place 
of  L   M   Laird.  dece.i.'?ed. 

Eugene    Mallory,    Mlneola,    Tex  .    In    place 
of  D  S    Lank.f,jrd.  retired. 

Issac  J    Newman.  Moody,  Tex  .  in  place  of 
B.  W.  Newman,  transferred 

Lloyd  A    Adams,  Mount  Pleasant,  Tex.,  In 
place  jf  A   B   GUpln.  decea.«!ed. 

H:>race    W     McAdams,    Mulesh  .e.    Tex,    In 
place   jf  .\   J   G.irdrier,  transferred. 

Hugh    Clifford    Ryan,    Pasadena     Tex,    In 
place  of  C   T  Cxjlidge,  retired. 

Ralph  R    Rich\rdson,  Pecan  Gap.  Tex  .  In 
place  of  U   B   Walker,  retired. 

Henry  W   Lester,  Fflugervllle,  Tex  ,  In  place 
of  G   L.  Fjwier,  deceased 

Kyle   C    Elam,   Port  Arthur.  Tex  ,  In   place 
of  P.  C   Toups.  deceased. 

John  J    Haima.  Jr  ,  Quanah.  Tex  .  In  place 
of  C   G   C  ).iley.  deceased 

Ocle  K   Mllner,  Jr  .  Quitman,  Tex  ,  In  place 
of  J   T  Mirse.  transferred. 

Jess    W     Cole,    R.mger,    Tex  ,    In    place    of 
A    E.  Crawley,  retired 

William  H    Brown.  Red  Oak,  Tex  .  In  place 
of  V.  G   Evans,  retired. 

Joy  S    MTrls.  Rosenberg.  Tex  .  In  place  of 
L.  O    Senkel,  transferred 

Corolee    J    Wismar,    Sabine   Pasfl,    Tex  ,    In 
place  of  D    P    Wiess.  resigned 

James  D  Baldwin.  Seagovllle.  Tex  ,  In  place 
of  C    O    Bruce    retired 

Lenard  R    Miller.  Talco,   Tex  ,  In   place   of 
G.  L    Barber,  retired 

Ed^ar    Harrl.s.   Tlmpson.   Tex.,   In   place   of 
J.  J.  Compton,  retired. 


Clara  P.  Landers.  Van  Horn,  Tex  .  In  place 
of  C    M    Bean,  retired 

Charles  Allen.  Wellington,  Tex  .  In  place  of 
R    F    Curry,  ret.red 

Raymond  J.  Hrufka,  West.  Tex  ,  In  place  of 
J.  D   Wilkinson,  removed 

Viola  D  Hamby,  Wlnit>erly.  Tex  .  In  place 
of  Rena  Sn  xlgrass,  retired. 

David  F  Renfro.  Zavalla  Tex  ,  In  place  of 
C    A.   Barge.  Jr  ,  transfTred. 

CTAH 

Mable  A  VVilstead,  Castle  Gate,  Utah.  In 
place  rf  J   W   Nie!-"!en.  retired. 

Myrtle  H  Davis.  Mexican  Hat.  Utah.  In 
place  of  ofBoe  established  March  B.  1957 

Howard  D  Knight.  Paruwan,  Utah,  In  place 
of  Ivan  Decker,  removed. 

VERMONT 

Esther  L.  Sweatt,  Craft.^bury  Common. 
Vt  ,  In  place  of  B    W    Farrar,  retired. 

William  H.  Jenks.  D.mvUIe,  Vt  .  In  place  of 
M   R.  McDonald,  retired. 

Paul  T.  Williams.  East  Corinth.  Vt ,  In 
place  of  L  L.  Worthley,  retired 

Duuaid  R.  Dayton,  East  Mlddlebury,  Vt  , 
In  place  of  C  M  Morgan,  retired 

Winston  M.  Churchill.  GranltevlUe,  Vt  ,  In 
place  of  A    J    Carbrnneau.  resigned 

Velmore  O  Forest.  Lunenburg.  Vt .  In  place 
of  D   W   Brr'wn   retired. 

Wendell  E  Morse,  North  Perrlsburg,  Vt  .  In 
place  of  S.  M    HIcks,  deceased 

Alden  P.  Atwfxxl.  Orwell,  Vt.,  In  place  of 
M    D    Wolcott,   deceased 

LyndeU  C  Wood.  South  Royalton,  Vt  ,  In 
place  of  O    M    Goodrich,  retired. 

Virginia  A  Peterson.  South  Ryegate,  Vt.. 
In   place  of  G    P    RabaloU.  re«!Kne<l 

EUery  G.  Giles.  Wardsboru,  Vt  ,  in  place 
of  T    P    Staples,  deceased. 

Sheridan  P.  Dow.  Waterville.  Vt  ,  In  place 
of  O.  P    Shattuck.  deceased. 

Chanley  H.  May.  Wilmington.  Vt..  In  place 
of  C    M    HcUl.  retired. 

VTHCINIA 

Winfrey  W.  Grlzzard.  Amelia  Court  House. 
Va  ,  In  pl.ace  of  L    O   Scott,  deceased. 

Richard  L.  Wlngfleld,  Appomattox,  Va  .  In 
plnce  of  E.  L.  Smith,  retired 

Bessie  C.  Townshend.  Bluemont.  Va  ,  In 
place  of  R    E    Denny,  resigned 

Mary  E  Lynch,  Bowling  Green,  Va  ,  in 
place  of  F  O   Beale,  retired 

Carroll  D  Harrison.  CartersvlUe.  Vs  ,  In 
place  of  L  A   Baker,  retired 

Wilbur  F  Fitzgerald.  Cherlton.  Va  ,  In 
place  of  W.  M   Upshur.  Jr  ,  deceased. 

Franklin  C  Wilson,  Churchvllle,  Va ,  In 
place  of  R   H  Bear,  retired. 

John  M.  Corstaphney.  Clifton  Forge,  Va  , 
l:i  place  of  J   N  Cahoon.  retired. 

Beulah  J  Skeena.  Dante,  Va..  in  place  of 
R   S   Gritflth   Jr    resigned 

Noble  Conley  Bishop.  DufBeld.  Va  ,  In  place 
of  E.  P.  Tompkins,  retired 

John  R  Prltchard.  Jr  .  Emporia.  Va  ,  In 
place  of  R.  M   Owen,  deceased. 

Charles  Wv"  Harris,  Jr  .  Fairfax,  Va..  la 
place  of  S  S   Swart,  retired 

Jo  Plerson  Home,  Fort  Blackmore,  Va  .  In 
place  of  E   C   Turner,  re.sli^ned 

William  C.  Demlng.  Front  Royal.  Va  ,  In 
place  of  A  O   Haley,  retired 

Harry  O  Penley.  Gate  City  Va  .  in  place 
of  H   B  Qulllen.  J.-  .  resigned. 

Martin  Luther  Oarraghty,  Goode,  Va  .  In 
place  of  J.  S   Mi-Cauley.  retired. 

Virginia  O  Klser.  Grundy,  Va.,  In  place  of 
P.  V  Dennis,  Jr  ,  resigned. 

Charles  H.  Arrlngton,  Haysl,  Va.,  In  place 
of  I   M   Baker,  retired. 

J  .hn  C  Ralford.  Ivor  Va .  In  place  of 
E    W    Pittman,   transferred. 

Ihelma  C.  Addington.  NlckelsvUle.  Vs.,  In 
place   of    R     L     MrConnell,    retired. 

Tecumseh  S  Dalton.  PulaskJ.  Va..  In  place 
of  E   P.  Whitman.  retlr»d. 


Willie  W  Smith,  Sedley,  Va.,  In  place  of 
M    V    Owtn,   retired. 

James  M  R  >dger»,  Shlpman,  Vs..  In  place 
of  M    W    Sherman,  retired. 

William  R  Holt,  Stuth  Boston,  Va.,  In 
place  of  C    B    Lovelace,  retired 

Carl  A  Parsons.  Jr  ,  Sugar  Grove,  Va.,  In 
place  of  E   M    Calhoun,  deceased. 

VIHGIW  LSLANDS 

Charle.s  E  Clarke,  Prederlksted.  VI ,  In 
place  of  Aiele  Berg    re.slgned. 

WA.5HI.NCTON 

Cloyce  O  Johnson,  Dayton,  Wash  ,  In  place 
Of  C  H.   McCauley.   resigned 

E  Beth  Williams,  Hadlock.  Wash  In  place 
of  M    M    Learned,  retired. 

Gord.m  W  Rux.  Lake  Stevens.  Wash.,  In 
place  of  E   F   Pardee,  deceased. 

Elma  M  Sarchet.  Laraont,  Wash.,  In  place  of 
D  J   Sarcliet.  deceased 

Harold  P  Djw,  Sunnyslde,  Wash.,  In  place 
of  W   K.  Mutu^on,  deceased. 

John  C  Morgan,  Jr  .  Suquamlsh,  Wash.. 
In  place  of  L.  C  Tompkins,  retired 

H  irvey  L  Jones.  Ta-oma.  Wash.,  In  place 
of  O    P   Fishburne.  retired 

Allen  H  Grant,  lYacyton.  Wash  .  In  place 
of  E   E  R  ddell,  retired. 

OrvUle  K.  Allen,  Wenatchee.  Wash..  In 
place  of  J    F    Lester,  deceased. 

WESrr    VIBGINIA 

Margarut  M  McCormlck,  Anawalt,  W.  Va., 
in  place  of  Wash  Hurnlck.  Jr.,  resigned. 

Ruby  L,  Teets,  Aurora,  W.  Va.,  In  place  of 
G    R    Ma.'on,  resigned 

Amos  L  WhUtingt"n,  B'.jfTalo,  W  Va  ,  In 
place  of  E    K    Beitz,  resigned 

Sally  L  ET.ler,  Capels,  W.  Va.,  In  place  of 
M    A    Arnold,  resigned. 

Maurlci"  B  Mrrnson,  Charlton  Heights.  W. 
Va..  In  place  of  M    S    Robinson,  resigned. 

Nettle  L.  Hurd,  Cralgsville,  W.  Va  ,  In  place 
of  S  B.  Hcrold,  retired 

Robert  F  Wilson  Decota,  W  Va  .  In  place 
of  M   I    J\ckson,  resigned 

Veon  C  Cox,  East  Ratnelle,  W  Va  ,  In  place 
OS  XJ.  W.  Grimes,   retired 

Helen  L  Kuchnnan.  Gilbert,  W  Va..  In 
place  of   H.  A    Buchanan,  re,-lgned. 

Mary  \  irglnla  Earman,  Harpers  Ferry,  W. 
Va.,  In  p'.ace  of  M    E    Marquette,  retired. 

Edward  L.  Chrlsman,  KearneysvlUe,  W. 
Va.,  In  place  of  W    B    TJanimond.  retired, 

IfMOn  H  Mvers  McComaa.  W  Va  .  In  place 
Of  B    S    Wat  is.  retired. 

Ernest  M  Townsend  Madison.  W.  Va..  In 
place  of   \.  T    Miller,  retired. 

Carl  F  Nichols.  Middleborne.  W.  Va..  in 
place  of  H.  H   Crumrme.  deceased. 

Erva  V/lnsU/n  C^xiper,  Milton.  W  Va..  In 
pla'e  of  ID    J    Blackwood,  retired. 

I>xid  M  Fifher,  Mount  Storm,  W,  Va..  In 
place    of    T    E    SchaeiTer.   retired. 

George  B  Jordan.  Ripley  W  Va  .  in  place 
Of  H    E.  Starcher,  removed 

Claude  O  Pownall,  Romney,  W  Va.,  In 
place  of  C    J    Powell,  re'ired 

DUlard  R.  Walker,  Ptanaford,  W.  Va.,  In 
place  of  W   L  Warden,  resigned. 

Margaret  E  Martin,  Snrrfit.  W.  Va.,  In 
place  of  S  S  Goode,  retired 

Victor  J  Robinson,  lams,  W  Va.,  In  place 
of  R.  P.  Wildey.  resigne<.l 

Harold  R.  Wiles,  Tunnelton,  W  Va.,  In 
place  of  .1    F.  Graham^,  retired. 

Robert  C.  Fenton  III,  Wllllamstown,  W. 
Va..  in  place  of  J    L   Henderson,  retired. 

Georgf'  O  Mauk,  Yolyn,  W  Va  ,  In  place  of 
Geraldlne  Chambers,  remuved. 

WISCONSIN 

Inez  Myrtle  Rautio.  Aniberg,  Wis  ,  In  place 
of  A   S.  I'ort,  retired. 

Mlltor.  L.  Dicklnpen,  -A-jgusta,  Wle.,  In 
place  of  r  P  B.«ehrer,  retired 

Ellsworth  L.  Tliomp.nn.  Black  River  Palls, 
WTs.,  In  place  of  P.  W,  Dickey,  retired. 
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Raymond  E.  Anderson,  Deer  Park,  Wis.,  in 
place  of  L.  A  Elden,  retired, 

Roy  L.  Fergot,  Edgar,  Wis..  In  place  of 
F.  J  Shortner,  retired. 

Phoebe  J  Plnkley,  Fountain  City,  Wis.,  In 
place  of  W.  R    Hartley,  retired. 

Matilda  J.  Loden,  Granville,  Wis.,  In  place 
of  H    M    Pfeil,  resigned. 

Roland  J.  Anderson.  Hazelhurst.  Wis.,  In 
place  of  H   C.  Lowe,  retired. 

Elmer  E  Lldlcker.  Jefferson,  Wis..  In  place 
of  .\    F   Han;mes.  dereivsed 

Raymond  F  Fredrickson,  Junction  City, 
Wis  .  in  place  of  L    B    Kitowfckl.  resigned. 

Kenneth  R  Jacobs,  Knapp,  Wis.,  in  place 
of  J    D    Purvis,  transferred, 

Richard  C  Coflen,  Lake  Tomahawk,  Wis.. 
Ill  place  of  E    L    Sayk.'wly    deceased 

J...lin  C  Prlbnow,  Loyal.  Wis..  In  place  of 
L  M    Meyer   decea.sed 

John  F  Whitm  ire.  Madison,  Wis.,  In  place 
of  E   C   Cooper,  retired 

Shlrlelgh  L.  Collins,  Melrose,  Wis.,  In  place 
of  E    U,  Young,  resigned, 

Delmer  A,  Vesely,  Milan,  Wis  ,  in  place  of 
J  J  Schrelbcr,  retired. 

Harley  L  Prcll,  New  Richmond,  Wis.,  In 
place  of  L   N  Hughes,  retired 

Harry  V.  C'-^oper.  Pr.tch  Grove,  Wis.,  In 
pla'~e  of  Grace  Harper  deceased. 

Beverley  J.  Farreil.  Readstown,  Wis..  In 
place  of  O    L.  Prestegard,  tran5.ferred. 

Arnold  W.  Langner,  Sr  ,  Sheboygan  Falls, 
Wis.  In  place  of  R  N.  Bowser,  failed  to 
return  from  military  duty 

Sylvester  J.  Penning.  Stockbrldge,  Wis.. 
In  place  of  K    M   Pottle,  retired. 

Robert  C  Herman.  Thorp,  Wis.,  In  place  of 
W.  S.  Wagner,  retired. 

F.iirl  J  Murray.  Webster,  Wis.,  In  place  of 
U.  U  FalUand.  retired. 

WTOMING 

Johnnie  A.  Thon,  Lusk,  Wyo.,  In  place  of 
A.  B   Milis.  retired. 

Cl.iu-ies  R  bheehan,  Rawlins,  Wyo„  In 
place  of  H.  S  Cashmian.  resigned 

Harold  V    Baas,   Sheridan,  Wye,  In  placJP 
of  J  R   Gage,  resigned 

Warren  H  Moore,  Worland.  Wyo.,  In  place 
of  P  F  McClure  deceased. 

Marguerite  A.  Bray.icl,  Yoder,  Wyo.,  Ln  place 
of  C,  V,  Malone,  transferred. 

•  «  mm^  I  ■ 
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The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  January  7,  1960,  was  read 
and  approved. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

M..Nn\Y.  JVMAHY   11,    190)0 

The  HOU50  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev  Bernard  Braskamp. 
DD..  offered  the  followlnp  prayer: 

Isaiah  40 :  8 :  The  wo'^d  of  our  God  shall 
star.d  forever. 

Almipht.v  God.  whatever  the  duties  and 
re^ponsibiUtiPs  may  be  ours  during  this 
day,  wilt  Thou  bestow  upon  us  the  bless- 
inps  of  Thy  c^ristant  care  and  Thy  un- 
fa ilinR  presence. 

Wilt  Thou  free  our  minds  from  anxiety 
and  our  hearts  from  fear,  lifting  them 
by  Tliy  grace  out  of  doubt  into  faith 
and  out  of  despair  into  hope. 

H(  Ip  us  to  see  and  lay  hold  of  the 
treasures  of  each  passing  hour  and  in- 
.'ipire  us  to  share  them  cheerfully  with 
Thy  needy  children. 

When  nipht  draws  nigh  and  the  eve- 
ning shadows  gather  round  about  us  may 
we  have  the  blessed  remembrance  of 
Thy  companionship  and  the  joy  of  know- 
ing that  we  have  had  some  part  in  build- 
ing a  better  world. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.     Amen. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  THOMAS  A. 
JENKINS 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
BrownI. 

Mr.  BR0\\T^  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  is  with  extreme  sorrow  that  I  an- 
nounce the  death  of  former  Congressman 
Thomas  A  Jenkins,  of  Ironton,  and  the 
10th  Ohio  District,  on  December  21,  last, 

Mr,  Jenkins  served  for  34  years  as  a 
Member  of  this  House,  retiring  because 
of  ill  health  at  the  end  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress. It  is  my  understanding  he  served 
longer  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
than  did  any  other  Member  from  Ohio. 

Born  in  Oak  Hill.  Jackson  County. 
Ohio,  on  October  23.  1880.  of  poor  but 
honest  and  humble  Welsh  immigrant 
parents.  Tom  Jenkins'  life  was  one  of 
accomplishment,  which  again  demon- 
strates the  opportunity  America  and  our 
system  of  government  afford  to  all  who 
wi.'^h  to  work  hard  and  live  an  honest 
and  upright  life. 

As  a  boy.  Tom  worked  in  the  coal 
mines  to  earn  riioney  for  an  education. 
Graduating  from  Providence  University, 
he  taueht  school  for  a  while,  then  studied 
law  at  Ohio  State  University,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1907.  He  was 
elected  prosecuting  attorney  of  Lav^Tence 
County  for  two  terms,  and  later — in 
1922 — was  chosen  to  serve  as  State  sen- 
ator. It  was  my  honor  and  my  privilege. 
as  Lieutenant  Governor,  to  swear  Tom 
Jenkins  into  office.  Two  years  later,  in 
1924,  he  was  elected  by  the  people  of  the 
10th  Congressional  District  of  Ohio,  to 
represent  them  in  the  69th  Congress, 
where  he  continued  to  serve  until  his  re- 
tirement. At  that  time  he  was  the 
second  ranking  member  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House.  It 
had  long  been  his  desire  to  live  to  be- 
come chairman  of  that  great  committee, 
and  to  thus  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  an- 
other great  Ohioan,  once  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee — William 
Mik-nley, 

In  his  early  career  in  Congress.  Mr. 
Jenkins  served  as  a  member  of  the  Im- 
micration  and  Naturalization  Committee 
and  was  the  author  of  several  legislative 
measures  of  importance  in  connection 
with  our  national  welfare.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  tlie  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee and  for  a  short  time  a  member  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee,  He  was 
named  chairman  of  the  Food  Study  Ccm- 
mutee.  and  during  the  time  he  served — 
from  1944  to  1946 — did  splendid  work. 
At  the  time  of  his  relirement.  ^!r. 
Jenkins  was  also  a  member  of  the  very 
important  Joint  Coniiuitiee  on  Ai&mic 
Energy. 

Always  takinfi  a  deep  interest  in  his 
party's  affairs,  Tom  Jenkins  served  as  a 
delegate  to  many  State  conventions  in 
Ohio  and  to  several  Republican  national 
conventions.  For  years  he  was  the 
beloved  dean  of  the  Ohio  delegation. 
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He  was  a  kindly  man,  yet  a  frank  and 
forthright  individual.  He  had  the  cour- 
age of  his  convictions  and  the  ability  to 
convince  others  that  his  was  the  right 
position.  Long  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  he  served  his 
State  and  country  well.  A  man  of  char- 
acter, ability,  and  with  a  great  record  of 
accomplishment,  his  name  will  long  live 
in  our  State  and  national  history. 

At  the  time  of  death,  Tom  Jenkins  left 
behind  him  his  beloved  wife,  Mabel,  and 
one  sister.  To  Mrs,  Jenkins  and  to  his 
sister,  we  of  the  Ohio  delegation — and 
I  am  sure  I  speak  for  the  full  member- 
ship of  the  House — extend  our  sincere 
sympathy  in  the  great  loss  which  has 
been  theirs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak  unanimous  con.sent 
that  other  Members  of  the  Housp  who 
deilre  to  do  so  may  have  5  letti.'.'.ntlvc 
days  In  which  to  extend  their  remark,«i  on 
thlfl  lubject. 

Th«  IPCAKER  Is  there  ob)Pctlnn  to 
thf  riciuiflt  of  the  BPntlpman  from  Ohio? 

Thfff  WM  no  objprtlon 

Who  hftVi  pf»«pd«»d  m*  1  nWi  %t\m\\Pi\ 
/rdmd,  Th«m«*  A  ./i«ftl«iM«  »»f  niwn     \u 

f»'tlin4ilh«'M    lh»i    WM    fhdMioleHillc    (>f 

mi\n  lfn«w  Miid  rMpuMiMii  him  m  «  1\\b\u\ 

I  ahould  illi«  lo  iMln  with  'HhTi  tn  noii. 
V»yln«  Aft  «N|»r«M(<rti  Mf  ai^mimilir  fM  Ml* 
t/fhlilMff  Atid  thu  miifnb«i«  of  hi*  fiimili^ 

Mr   AU(/HlM(1if/M      Mr    llfMiNli«*r  K 
U  n*f4  U>  M«(i  IhUf  W'ffd*  tho  th>rWNh*« 

VHni  rt«#  Iff  'fi*'*  fftihd  wh^rt  if^iMM  i^i 
wrtU  (rt4l  •^mMifhlhii  W>  Mr  N^^mH  «  ffMf< 
ifw*  mA  m*f\s  4#«»«  »hd  •i«^*m  nn^tntth 
tm  §»  i  U»4  f*tf  Ttffn  4iinUnni  h*  **/**' 
ttmfH  iH«  4ftM«  m0ft  t  m#i  ^Utm  i  u»m*- 
Ui  OmsfM*  nfi4  ft  MftI  4«Mi|/  «>mI  '^m^ 

ktum  Hum  t«  l9«  a  UnuUn  tm  h«4  ft«»i  ui 
lp#  (tM  i#rv»nt  o<  Atl  Hu  flmiiai^o  »rul 
MurU»r  w»r»  m«uh«d  only  t^y  ^>i«  m^>«' 
dom  ftiut  km>wU4««  of  nun  and  hu  •(• 
fU;l«nt  And  cff active  •#rvU;«  wiu  crownifd 
by  hU  humbU  tptrtt  H«  waiit«d  to  help 
wh«r«V(rr  h«  could  and  ha  did  help  tnan> 

I  glory  in  h«vin«  had  hu  frlendtfhi? 
tnd  a/i  time  so««  by  hU  wudom  and  his 
gentleneM  will  alway*  be  precious  metxi' 
orle*. 

Mr.  HORAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  colleanues  in  paying 
tribute  to  our  departed  brother,  the  Hon- 
orable Tom  Jcnkln*,  of  Ironton,  Ohio. 
In  my  book.  Tom  Jenkina  wa«  one  of 
nature's  noblemen.  I  knew  him  when 
I  flrst  came  to  Congress,  17  years  ago, 
because  Tom  has  many  relatives  in  my 
hometown  of  Wena tehee.  Wash. 

Tom  Jenkins  was  one  of  the  kindest 
men  It  has  ever  been  my  privilege  ix) 
know,  and  he  certainly  wrote  a  record 
in  his  34  years  of  service  here  in  this 
House. 

I  wish  to  Join  the  rest  of  my  colleasues 
in  extending  heartfelt  sympathies  to 
Mrs.  Jenkins  and  Tom's  family. 


Mr.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  .should 
like  to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  one  of 
Ohio's  most  beloved  political  figures — 
and  a  man  whose  long  and  distinguished 
service  in  this  body  was  rivaled  only  by 
yourself  and  a  few  other  members — the 
late  Thomas  A   Jenkins 

Tom  represented  the  district  which  is 
just  across  the  Ohio  River  from  mine, 
and  I  truthfully  believe  that  he  was 
almost  as  well  known  in  West  Viryinia 
as  he  was  in  his  homeland  One  still 
hears  much  favorable  mention  of  his 
name  and  devoted  career  of  public  .serv- 
ice on  both  .sides  of  the  river 

Tom  Jenkins  rose  from  humble  beein- 
ninas  in  his  hometown  of  Oak  Hill,  Ohio, 
to  render  almost  three  generations  of 
loyal  service  to  the  American  people,  and 
his  di.strlct.  his  State,  and  his  Nation  will 
ml.s.s  him 

Mr  MOFT.I.ER  Mr  flp<»nkpr,  T  R.=»k 
unanlmnuj*  con«ont  to  addrr-*:  ttio  H'  if 
in  pulouv  of  the  late  Honoiable  Ihomtis 
A    Jpnklnw 

Th"  nPtr.AKK.n  U  thPfp  oblPtHon  to 
fhp  tPf|t»p*t  of  f,hp  at'titlpmati  frum  Uliio.' 

■ftiPtP  w(tA  ho  nh|pf<t|oti 

Ml    MOlrl.M^M      Mr   »t»»«iipf  U  li  WV 

M<t   t'llVllP'iP   »o    lolh   WMIl   tflV   »'m|I»'«iii|ii 
fM/fll  Ohio  t»(Ul  l»><1l«Pd  WMll  fill  tliM'tP  Wit'i 

know  i|tp  \iiimn»U\i>   htofti»«  ./poliih*  III 

IIN^IIIM     tlllMll*     lo     III*     HlPlMOIf     III     tlll« 
(«||M|mI|*I     WllOl*    tl«    *<ilVl«1    f"l     «•(    llmltl^ 

■ymiifiil  I'UMi* 

{I,  WII4  I  who  «iii>ii«»(1h(1    I'oin  ,/t<Mliih<« 
H«  iliM  M><jM«««iiiitllVM  tt'im  ili«  I'lili  l)i« 
l,il<«i,  of  Oliio  wh«ti  hu  wa«    >*iii«<iiiti/lv 

fOII<Ml     Ul     Mill*     l>*(t«t|*N     of     III"     lllll«M<l 

wliK'h  vvvfilUNlly  \0(i  Ui  hi*  i1*<hIIi  oiilr 
•llMhilr  nunti  iliah  'i  WMh*  mm'«  It  t 
hffVK  |».nMi#d  ofi#  Miihti  •in*'*  f  *U'|'I""' 
IfiUi  hi*  iin\i*f  i  do  h//i  $nf  liN  tU'>t>n  hit 
fh#»  will  tmnnih  MMHIMd  II.  M  iliffi  If  ( 
htm  |««Mi  1^/  ••fVK  fh«  ttffi(\tt  of  tfif  (li* 
Ml/'i  M  !••  ••^ywf  ♦h«m  i  l»**d  h«»VM  hu 
f«.i»i.  wit«>i  I  »m  t^»U*4  itiftft  Uf  Ut4tk  ii)«M( 

ih  i.Um  miff*  iti  U/  ^hitk*  iPMUt  h»<t/t«       tfm 
hi*  tnHiHUf^  ftUittA*   Ml  M<#   «l«hl    i.tfHI> 

iu<*  1/1  ifuui  did  fM/i  wi»u  mmi  hi*  i/»*« 
\nu  Ui  iMi(/r«M  iHMHi  inM  ihii  hi«^h  ttMunl 
th#^  tufld  lof  hw  ^umIhut*  arid  hu  lKm*  - 
lUlMt  'Hut  «*Uirm  and  afrM.'ii'yft  ^UU 
whi£h  tut  wa«  univai'Mlly  leaatdrd  eh/;rir 
lhrou«(h  whtfraver  hi*  numM  *«*  m«ii- 
tu>n«d  and  in  whatever  £:<;mixiny 
Th<fre  wa4  no  corwciou*  «ffIort  U)  iwi  un- 
preM  mn  It  wua  aimply  an  honeni  and 
d<:ep-»«ated  feeling  of  admiration  arul 
friendship  which  »howed  lt<k-lf  upon- 
taneouAly  and  which,  a«  with  all  true 
emotion,  could  not  be  repre»«<*d 

Tom  Jenkin*'  devotion  to  hi*  people 
knew  no  bound*  of  party,  of  station  in 
life,  of  religion,  or  of  color  Thl«  I  know 
from  the  testimony  of  those  who  knew 
him  and  who  learned  to  love  him  becau.se 
of  thi.s  very  quality.  In  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  10th  Ohio  District  I  have 
met  people,  strangers  to  me,  who  felt 
them.'5*»lves  indebted  to  him  because  of 
some  favor,  large  or  small,  or  of  .somr  ac- 
complishment he  performed  for  them  or 
for  their  area.  Such  testimony  to  his 
seiTice  came  from  Democrats  and  from 
Republicans  and  from  those  with  no 
party  affiliation;  it  came  from  Catholics, 
Protestants,  Jew.?,  and  those  with  no  pro- 
fessed religion;   it   came   from  farmers. 


from  pensioners,  from  workmen,  from 
bu.sines.smen,  from  F>ohticiarLs.  from  law- 
yers, and  from  clergymen.  There  were 
few  indeed  who  did  not  have  reason  to 
thank  Tom  Jenkins  for  something  he 
had  done  in  his  34  years  of  service  in  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives. 

Whether  it  was  a  little  back  country 
road   which   needed   resurfacing   or   the 
building  of  a  huge  dam  and   reservoir, 
no  job  was  too  large  or  too  .small  for  Tom 
Jenkins  to  lend  his  support  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  it  was  needed  by  a  few  or 
many    of    his    constituents.     The    Tom 
Jenkins  Dam  which  back.s  up  Burr  Oak 
Lake  and  provides  recrtatiorial  facilUiei. 
and  water  supplies  for  thousands  of  our 
pcoplf    stand.s    as    a    monument    to    hi^ 
m'liio:  V      So  too  do  a  great  many  small 
pro  'M  t,^  wlilch  he  pu.'*hed  to  completion 
The  miiihly  Ohio  River  ha.s  felt  the  im- 
press  of   hiH   achievements    but   equally 
imp'ittnnt   to  mniiv   of   thn«:e    he   Brrved 
wt'ie  the  ronsei\Rtion  nnd  Imprnvpnient 
»Mik'»  he  upofTioiPd  alona  lt<<  tilbuturlps 
nnil   hf\(M.    *Bte(5       IVlt    H    h   Dot   only  IM 
llif.cr    eiidufiriK    I'tivUnl    W'tk*    tllrti    iHt 
IfiMtwifV  will   lefrinili  nllvp  In  (Mil   lIlKllIrl 
Mp     will     I'"     M'm"ltlllPI««l     lollfM      foi     l|i#> 
«Mi  ha  "f  ttlPM  V    ofl'hulllV    Willi  of  •PI  Vl> 'I 
in   hiiirtNlilt  V    aIiI'Ii    •'Nhit    N*   hl«    ftl'ilM  ' 
Hi«H)l    in   •!(«'  Iiirtii*  Mf   (|i"»»'   who  jdVi'tJ 

lillll   NIkI  *Ii</||(  he   \)HfHl\ 

lifOi   liHikUM  III  <>i  I  MltiP  Im  WN«tilhi{t/m 

4^      ^t<MI<<      KMM      H«      H      yoMllH      MtNll      III      III* 

foiiiPH  Mp  IivmI  Io  I/k  ippUpIpiI  17  llMli'<i 
lliMMItitl     i>ni)t\     IIIIIP4     Mild     llN'l       llllOllNll 

WHit  Mild  <W'|'iPk«i/oiii  ihioiiHh  III*  Dorri' 
i»<ii«iii  |i«ii'l"li'l/'»  iif  llip  Hpw  i)pn\  flny* 
»|i«>h  III  lixn  |f«'  *HM  lliM  only  fluiMihlli'itii 

C/lllUM-'tMOlMll   '0P«  l«i«|    flOffI   Ohio     HIU\   III* 

IriNPOli^'WI-f     Vi'I'rIlMl    fif    Ih*    fifllp*       No 

»./fffllMI(«l<l"M  "f   |<'()ll|/'Hl     PPOft/fffllP    tit    III' 

UmipIO'OmI  (  o  >  m'O'Imm^p*  tntuU\  •IinIip 
tinu  l>ri\nii»  hi'tu  IhP  >n»«I  whl"h  w»»« 
hu  hPhH'iM  l)/>  I'Ptd  U  Uf  iUP  MMhM««lii, 
111   fffllh  Mi>/I   \irff 

^u  «.i/r«*o«««  u,  i|)«  |«<i/^4p  i*>»^'  yoUd 
1>,t    hiMi   oof»iin»gty   mumut*t\    tunn   !»•• 

l/lilh  wo  i  of  14  tl.lldlMM  Itt  •  ,ltu1t**'U 
limhii  lunimi  itiid  ihUmt  tnHh  hi*  >/*o 
il)Ui«li</lt    «l    llu:    Uliiliri    UM»    of    lU    tItUi 

wi/ik  «•  M  iftinio  in  ih«  UkmI  m\iuf  tuttn 
hu  vpily  UrttctiiriK  Luiner  in  Itia  county 

Mh/M;la     fM/fTl    hill    Mfi(-*li(>t>orU(d   edii/'H- 

Hon  Hi  Ohio  Hitti*-  l/riiyrr*ily  from  hi* 
piairiu*-  iif  la*  umorwf  hi*  own  people-, 
uiuJ  from  hi>»  loll*/  Mi«avfn>ent«  in  poliit- 
ch\  campuMnd  on  ihr  preml»«  thai  he 
wiifiU-d  to  ►.^•rvi'  {)«-opU-  rather  than  party 
and  jUAtir*-  ruthM  than  per»onal  (rain 

That  m  the  ln<ary  Tom  Jenkina  leave* 
behind  him  It  u  a  Ifwacy  of  faith  and 
lo\e  While  he  had  no  children  of  hia 
own  to  hhaie  in  it,  it  will  be  treaaured  by 
the  fceveral  Keneratioruj  whom  he  cared 
for  ah  thout^h  they  were  his  own — for  in  a 
larger  sens*-  they  were  his  own  Not  the 
least  among  those  who  will  nurture  this 
letiary  in  his  fond  widow,  Mrs.  Mabel 
Wynne  Jenkins,  to  whom  I  extend  my 
deep  sympathy  Mrs.  Moeller  and  I  join 
with  her  in  honoring  the  cherished  mem- 
ory of  her  beloved  husband. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  a  fitting  conclusion  to 
these  remarks  I  include  in  the  Rb*  ord 
an  editorial  of  eulogy  to  Tom  Jenkins 
which  appeared  m  the  Wellston.  Ohio, 
Telegram  on  December  24,  1959,  the  date 


on  which  his  earthly  remains  were  com- 
mitted to  his  native  Ohio  soil: 

PiOPtx    Had    Faith    i.n    Tom    Jekkins    and 
Fe  Nevkr  PAn.ED  Them 

The  passiig  of  Tluimaa  A  Jenkins  In  a 
ColumbuF  sanitonum  Monday  night,  marked 
the  end  of  an  era  In  this  10th  District. 
Ileally.  It  ceme  to  a  close  a  year  ago,  when  he 
was  strlckpn  He  tried  to  w'thdrau-  his  can- 
didacy for  18th  term,  but  the  day  was  late: 
ail  he  could  do  was  ask  the  people  who  had 
honored  htm  so  ofU-^n,  to  spare  Llm  now  ai-.d 
vote  lor  so:ne  other  candidnte.  Even  so  he 
lacked  little  more  than  600  vot.e8  of  being 
nominated  They  knew  full  well  he  could 
never  serve  again,  but  they  were  loathe  to 
Icftve  him. 

He  went  to  Washington  the  first  time  In 
1924.  a  young  man  In  his  early  forties  Who 
could  forgot  that  campaign  while  he  was 
n'rtvinR  Uj  upset  C'nriKressman  Israel  M  Fos- 
t»Ti  poiltUal  applecart.  And  so  he  did  up- 
set l7.zle. 

r  'r  34  y»nrs  thpreaft^r  h#  kTt  thnt  »*«t 
amr-nB  th#  mighty  In  W{»»hlnKt.on  To  win 
17  #lPo«lnriB  ifj  *  row  In  h  district  (Irmly 
p/immltttd  in  the  two-tprm  Imdlll'in  w««  n 
tirmt  iiphl#*»mpn»  tU  wm  hot  with'nii  op- 
i.'iaiMMn  tif  ol.h#««  iitnlilii'Mis  »<i  tftrp  In 
W(i«lilli«»'e)  iMffti*ll»r)ii|  h»>piiline*h«.  "fl#M 
».»  tiPtti'if  Htt  M*  wUi»#f*i1  U)f'«ii«h  Hi* 
h**  f»*i»l  l<»h»lsim»*  i(f»»»>H»>»*rt  wliKft  W* 
f,.,i<M^HO  OHUgfit—fUBh  w*f*  hHh§  khut-UPlk 
»/ui  ll)>s  Ui  fflOl 

)(,,»  »|0|  It*  lUi  HI 

V'0«  tfeftilo*  M'M  h>i  |i<UII*»i^H«l  |«»o4i«(» 
Hh4    !••    hlloeelf    W"t<i<4    Ua    f1»»i    Ui    >-o|««.»4* 

|t        IO)*'*     »(     ■     )M<llM>'M|     >*tllr     10     W»II*IU«N 

<ki,»ii  Alti'  o*jr  Osiitfiil  llll><»»(  Nsimtiift  »•« 
rooiiiifl  f"f  (in   Mt<«i»i>/r  ■/••itHhi*  ei^i*  ih» 

tl.oW       ll*IMfl*N   \lBUHi§m   I'l  Ml*  IM«lll|f*»<( 
*ii  nmi  M«Me  eii  nfl'lf***  nili>4  wll>  |*««lln*<a| 
l»f'»^iitiliM«M     'fhni  h»m»   httni  t-tjiic 
Its  ftiitHt   M  thutt    «#iliOi  «h**  »tmni§  *f*« 

4'*ll  l>"N#Ma*ftt*ll  III   M^MNIOgloH,  h*  WM   ))«•* 

«  »M«s  '  hn  ^*nlMiit  of  If  M  hStUif^  hu 
ttirni  eiiMi^'MlV  fot  Mffi*MliiMoH*i  l*W ,"  ht 
«t»«miH*H,  Ifiil  /iM  «  tMixtUHmh  l*WM>  t 
*•"*!  «o  nt'f  Mfloi  oHif  '  ^•  »»«^  '  »ll  h*tf*» 
|W».l«M*M  10  W<»«f(lft»*"H  WOHI4  •««**  ^ft#4 
h"t'»  i-nM  t-att  tH   f*»*»*  t>HtfmUi0h\V  \h\Si 

•«.«.M  U4  it'uyain  h*4  UiUpf  l»MM«  hit  i^^tAHih*^ 

HI. a  u/^i4  c«(i  turn  I/K  ^*t*  f^'**  hi^unt 

tfi  ha  •'•»{  t»iM.-k  tv»fj  i  fMut  Uma  »n4 
fca^i't  »(u»fs  afi^umulAUitii  a0nutnt.f,  ttvat 
luvUiMe  itfMt  ^^^l  fftvM  «  (aw  (/Ul-llm«re 
toe  best  iUHnmui*»  ttMifnirurnU,  that  puu 
tlt«ir  bilU  aruMd  tiJt  AH  Mrly  fuu  Tbftt  Is 
UtM  aitttmmc»  t>«iwMn  m  ijtit-t*rm»t  aiul 
'Xorri  Jwnktne'  17  Icrtns 

Tiir  maiy  fears  be  wae  *  m*mb«r  of  the 
•  :i-p</werful  Ways  eruJ  Meane  Ccfmmiti«t 
that  k««p<t  tlfht  control  of  the  puree  etrtnfa. 
Ii  writes  the  tai  bills  that  prorUlee  the 
nv>n«y  fo"  moet  Oorrrnm«nt  actlvltlee  He 
%nM  on  o'.her  powerful  conimltte«e  Yet  he 
itiiroducel  few  bills,  and  hU  name  rarely 
labeled  ai  y  ri*w  law 

But  when  he  wanted  something  he  usually 
g-t  it  In  due  time.  Probably  his  greatest 
accompluhment  wae  as  a  member  of  the 
Joint  committee  on  new  poet  office  buildings 
In  Washington 

Once  S4?verttl  years  apo.  we  were  standing 
with  him  In  his  reception  rcom  In  the  House 
Office  Bu.ldlng.  looking  out  of  a  west  win- 
dow toward  the  White  Hdusc  a  mile  distant. 
It  wiis  an  inspiring  view  Two  broad  av- 
enues, Cc  nstltutlon  and  Pennsylvania,  trav- 
ersed thf  grren  Mail  a."?  ?trr.lght  as  a  gun- 
sight  K:agnlflcent  buildings  of  everlasting 
granite  were  spotted  here  and  tliere  to 
shelter  Government  departmente.  There 
were  other  buildings  U)0,  the  National 
Archives,   and    the   National    Art   Gallery. 


It  was  faj  different  from  the  Washington 
of  40  years  before  when  these  avenues  were 
lined  with  rows  of  shoddy  stores  ajid  shabby 
little  one-story  structures. 

Tlien  Tom  spoke  his  thoughts:  "If  we 
never  did  much  else,  I  know  how  much  we 
did  ir.  mnk;nc  Wa.shlneton  over,  In  making  It 
the  most  beautiful  capital  In  the  world." 
And  for  that  he  deserves  to  be  forever  re- 
membered. As  long  as  those  granite  blocks 
stand  OMf  on  aneitJier.  and  the  green  grass 
prows,  and  the  flowers  are  bl  X)ming  between, 
Tom  Jenkins'  Impress  on  Washington  can 
never  fade. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr,  Speaker,  will 
the  pentleman  yield? 

Mr  MOFLLER      I  yield. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  We  are  all  grieved 
by  the  passing  of  our  late  colleague  and 
beloved  friend.  Tliomas  H.  Jenkins,  of 
Ohio.  Tom  Jenkins  was  one  of  the  most 
grrlous-minded  Member*  of  this  body,  a 
man  of  great  capacity,  who  made  his 
marked  contribution  to  the  deliberatlon/i, 
rnn'ildeiBtlon  and  acrompll.<«hmpntA  of 
I  hi*  great  bn^y  Over  and  Above  ihHt, 
hp  wn*  a  Hpntlpfnnn  At  all  titnen.  HI* 
r>wll/»Mk  Oh  lifp  wft*  ohp  of  undpf*lBfirt- 
liiu  miiid  Up  H'AAPMPd  II  lUihWWf  ttt 
lIlfllA/'iPt  iliMl  iMcfiMitidly  ifP))IPtttit^h  hi* 
IwiIIpmHU** 

'iittn  .fPhtilM*  Mild  (  »«i!Vi>d  (rft  ill*  Vi/Ufn 

NMll     MpMM*     f'liMlirtllU*     l/*ri>l*     {     WM 

t'lMiUd  Ifie  iPNdi'i  »l  lUV  imiil/  til  (III* 
Miilf  'I  tiHiutflii'ia  Um  t/mikit  imt  fiiofid* 
*lilti  hM*  Wmii  Vfif  l'U»»a,  a  fHaiid*lil|i 
(Imi  {  vnIupiI  ^Pit  Mio^li  int(\  ^UUU  I 
*liall  HlWNy*  hPHftui* 

in  hi*  lovod  ('iia*  I  aNl^afid  mv  |»ff)« 
f'Miitd  erfripMlliy  In  llmlr  httntvtmpui 

t     hfl'rW    llt^'V    ((*HV«    MfMi    (t/mMdNlUifl 

fiirfn  ifi*  f«<'i  lliNt  h0  kPUffd  tn  tlit«  httAif 
wllti  nui'h  dl*flM/*ll/fh     Ma  WM  ifull'  » 

M>#  f>mif>daMf*,  aftd  U>«  fft«f>di»titt(  tfi  Hi) 

^PhUihO  «>M  Irttti  Hi  0Mi  (tUUi  p«dtlt^#i 
M^iM*  hft  im  »^«*f*  M»4  ih  »mi  Umf  tt* 
mttAM  Hnntv  0Mrf»4a  Mt4  (f^,  U  i^m, 
iri^mi**     7  til*  ^it*  UMi^tnnm  tH  hi*  aurr* 

iMi  Umt  nftUiHMtl  ktunat  im  w«4i  rtutu*^^^ 
arid  admirad  tor  ttui  Muns  r«MOfia  A»  • 
rrwHntxrr  of  Uia  unport«nt  Wftyi  »n4 
Mi!An4  CorrunitUMi  tor  2i  yft*ri,  h*  con- 
trlbul^d  miKh  to  «l«nlA£ant  Ux  legl«' 
lation, 

I  ahatl  alwaM  rem«mb«r  him  for  hU 
Interue  devotion  to  Congreaa  and  par* 
tlrularly  tl\e  liouae  of  R«preaent*tlvef. 
He  believed  that  it  waa  the  moat  impor- 
tant part  of  our  Oovemment  becatiae  It 
was  m  cloaer  totich  with  the  people.  He 
was  an  honeat,  dedicated  public  servant 
and  I  )oln  with  hlJ  hoat  of  friends  In 
mourning  his  loss  and  expressing  my 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Jenkins. 

Mr  CHENOWETH.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
waa  greatly  saddened  when  I  learned  of 
the  passing  of  our  former  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Thomas  A.  Jenkins,  of  Ohio. 
I  knew  that  he  had  been  ill  and  that  his 
passing  was  not  unexp>ected.  However, 
we  are  never  ready  for  news  of  this  kind. 

I  first  met  Tom  Jenkins  when  I  came 
to  this  House  in  the  77th  Congress.  At 
that  time  he  was  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  outstanding  leaders  of  the  House, 
due  to  his  long  and  brilliant  service.  I 
came  to  rely  upon  him  for  advice  and 


counsel  and  always  found  him  anxious 
to  be  of  any  help  possible. 

He  had  a  brother  who  had  formerly 
lived  in  Colorado,  and  who  served  as 
manager  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
in  Pueblo,  which  is  in  my  district.  He 
was  always  interested  in  Colorado  and 
matters  affecting  our  State. 

Tom  Jenkins  was  a  real  friend  and  I 
shall  cherish  happy  memories  of  our 
association  together  in  Congress.  I  had 
the  highest  resptct  and  admiration  for 
his  character  and  ability.  He  was  a 
genial  person  and  I  have  greatly  missed 
his  presence  with  us. 

I  consider  Tom  Jenkins  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Americans  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  meet  It  was  a  real  privi- 
lege to  serve  with  him  in  the  House. 
His  paaslng  is  an  Irreparable  loss  to  all 

of  U,<!. 

I  extend  my  sincere  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Jenkins,  the  fil.«ter,  and  the  other  mem- 
ber* of  the  family 

Mr  MARTIN,  Mr  ftpc-akef,  liTi  InH- 
mnte  MAociallfm  of  mor«  thun  i  third 
rif  A  ^chlur)'  ffid(>d  iMt  fnmith  with  thd 
duMth  ttt  ih*  lAip  t^(m«r**MmAh  Thtmim 
A  •^cfihtfift,  of  (lh\h  W«  ifhUitim  itm 
Mmi*«  Ai  ttiii  AAfnii  ltm#,  iti#  t>piilftttiii|  irf 
III*  f»tfi-h  (<iiitMiaM  Afl'itf  Up\hii  Ai*i 
*lai<lad  Hfi  iti«i  ftAfti*  flAr  tft  MoviifHIiiir 
Ib'.i4  DitllhM  Ui*  M  MAM  of  III*  MIVl'i*, 
'fiifri  .;afitilM*  UPfiwmn  oh«  of  m^*  i<lofta»i 
Mild  1110*1  li<«lov<id  f  f  l«fid*  M*  WM  A  fflAfl 
«»tlO    |I0AM**I01    MIAAl    lAtAllUi    y»i    f»»V»f 

liiel.  iliiifortiiinofi  UnuiU 
'titm  JMtiitfia  ^Am•  iim  ih«  ttArd  WAr 

A*  A  Ultf,  hA  WOlliad  tn  lltA  nAlMlltKHllOod 

(<oaI  mifiAA  to  AArn  rnmtAy  tm  Ah  a/Iu^'A' 
ilofi  ifi  moIIaaa  Aft4  tAW  itviuttA,    tU  un* 

rtPttUrttA    IttA    frrf/tflAffWI  of    tfiA  orftthAfl' 

MUA#n  Afwf  WAA  AtAf  mtntfful  trt  iUnit 
t}004U    Mia  Af)N#dtn«  ttrt  ih*  tnM\t*  AAf V' 

ttf^    MA    A    l»t#i«    A^fMlf-^^f     Mtff*    h0iM 

n\M4'i-p4  Ui  tM  timmi     fHmhjt  hU  U*ftU 

r*««  mt  i4^  t«44#r  kf  *i^fHtfUtm*  H*  UH' 
i-um*  A  nt«h  rmi^mu  m»m^f  (H  U^  nruM 
WAy*  And  M«An«  CommiUMt  «a4  tn  thA 
lAit*r  MTl  of  hU  kttrvui*,  I  waa  vtAd  Ut 
Mlaet  htm  for  lutrvio*  on  thA  Joint  Com* 
miitAA  on  Atoml«  Energy 

Ha  WAA  A  plain  nun.  Ha  carad  UttlA 
for  th«  tlrvsel  of  aocial  Ufa,  The  com- 
pleteneAA  with  which  he  devot«d  hlmeelf 
to  hlA  work  for  hia  eonatituetury.  th« 
BUU  of  Ohio  and  th«  Nation  waa  an 
InsplrAtion  to  many  of  the  yoimger 
Members  of  the  HotiAe. 

A  great  pttbUc  aervant  haa  gone  to  hla 
reward.  To  hla  beloved  wife  and  hla 
lister,  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy, 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
these  first  days  of  the  new  seasion,  we 
have  been  shocked  at  the  news  of  the 
death  of  former  Congressman  Thomas 
Jenkins  who  from  1924  until  1959  rep- 
resented Ohio's  10th  District  here  with 
great  distinction. 

Tom  Jenkins  became  a  legend  in  hia 
own  lifetime.  The  people  of  his  district 
admired,  respected,  and  loved  this  man 
who  served  them  with  courage,  devo- 
tion, and  imagination  through  a  tumul- 
tuous and  crisis-ridden  three  and  one- 
half  decades  in  his  Nation's  history. 
Theii-  feelings  were  fully  shared  by  all 
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of  us  who  had  the  honor  to  serve  with 
him  here. 

The  problems  and  Issues  of  importance 
in  Tom  Jenkins'  district  are  the  same  in 
many  respects  as  those  which  interest 
the  people  of  the  neighboring  seven 
counties  of  Ohio's  15th  Congressional 
District,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent. When  I  came  to  Congress  5 
years  ago.  this  interest  in  common  prob- 
lems served  to  bring  us  together  immedi- 
ately. Tom's  helpful  advice  drawn 
from  his  rich  experience  in  public  serv- 
ice and  his  friendship  were  of  lasting 
value  to  me. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  this  dedicated 
statesman  who  gave  so  much  to  the  peo- 
ple of  his  district  and  to  the  Nation.  To 
Mrs.  Jenkins  and  his  fine  family  I  want 
to  Join  with  my  colleagues  here  in  offer- 
ing my  sympathy  in  the  profound  loss 
they  have  suffered. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
early  days  of  last  month  the  Nation 
sustained  a  serious  loss  in  the  passing  of 
a  great  and  patriotic  statesman,  our 
friend  and  colleague,  Thomas  A.  Jenkins. 
He  had  served  with  distinction,  devotion, 
and  wisdom  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  a  period  of  35  years.  His 
public  service  actually  convered  a  span 
of  a  half  a  century  because  of  the  pre- 
vious offices  he  held  as  prosecuting  at- 
torney and  State  senato:*  in  his  beloved 
State  of  Ohio. 

It  was  my  rich  privilege  to  serve  with 
this  great  American  as  one  of  his  col- 
i  leagues  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  During  the  time  of 
our  mutual  service  I  had  opportunity  to 
observe  Mr.  Jenkins'  able  work  and  I 
found  him  to  be  a  man  who  addressed 
himself  to  his  duties  with  compassionate 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  all  our 
citizens  and  with  a  dedicate  compre- 
hension of  the  basic  concepts  of  human 
freedom,  economic  opportunity,  and  na- 
tional strength — concepts  that  were  m- 
herent  in  the  founding  of  our  Republic 
that  have  been  strengthened  because  of 
Tom  Jenkins'  work  in  our  midst. 

One  important  principle  that  moti- 
■  vated  the  endeavors  jf  this  great  Amer- 
ican was  his  insistence  on  fairness  and 
equity  for  all  the  people.  He  worked 
diligently  and  with  ability  to  tiT  to  im- 
prove our  Federal  tax  structure  so  that 
its  application  to  our  citizens  would  be 
I  without  discrimination  and  without  un- 
warranted burden.  In  this  connection 
it  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  him  as 
a  cosponsor  of  legislation  that  was 
known  across  the  breadth  of  the  land 
as  the  Jenkins-Keogh  bill.  This  legisla- 
tion was  designed  to  alleviate  the  dis- 
criminatory treatment  contained  in  ex- 
isting law  against  self-employed  indi- 
viduals in  providmg  for  their  retirement 
security.  Tom  Jenkin.s  believed  with 
conviction  in  the  principle  embodied  in 
this  bill  because  he  recocnized  its  ,ju.^t- 
ness  and  the  merit  it  contained  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  farmer,  store- 
keeper, professional  man.  and  the  mil- 
lions of  other  self-emplo>ed  Americans. 

Mr.  Jenkins  and  I  first  joined  in  spon- 
soring this  legislation  in  January  1953 
at  which  time  Mr.  Jenkins  introduced 
H.R.  10  and  I  was  privileged  to  cospon.sor 
H.R.  11.  After  years  of  perseverance  and 
work  in  behalf  of  this  constructive  meas- 


ure, we  now  seem  to  be  on  the  thieshold 
of  what  I  hope  will  be  the  enactment  of 
this  propKJsal  into  law.  If  we  are  suc- 
cessful to  this  end.  a  large  measure  of 
the  credit  must  go  to  our  esteemed  late 
colleague.  Tom  Jenkins. 

I  regret,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Tom  Jen- 
kins will  not  be  able  to  continue  to  serve 
in  this  distinguished  body  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  final  approval  of  his  bill  I 
regret,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  great  Ameri- 
can's imtimely  pa.ssing.  but  I  am  grate- 
ful for  the  privilege  tiiat  was  mme  ui 
st'rvH.H;  with  him. 


THE    LATE     HONORABLE     HUBERT 
ELLIS 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Hechlcr  : 

Mr  HECHLER  Mr  Speaker,  I  rL^^e  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  late  Representative 
Hubert  Ellis,  who  died  on  December  3, 
1959,  and  who  represented  the  Fourth 
Congressional  Di.strlct  of  We.st  Virginia 
for  three  terms  from  1943  to  1949 

The  Honorable  Hubert  Summers  Ellis 
wa.«t  bom  in  Hurricane.  Putnam  County, 
W,  Va  ,  July  6,  1887  He  attended  public 
schools  and  went  on  to  attend  Marshall 
College  in  Huntington,  W    Va 

Between  the  years  before  World  War  I. 
1910-17,  Mr  EllLs  was  engaged  in  bank- 
ing and  selling  During  the  Pir.st  World 
War  he  served  overseas  as  first  lieu- 
tenant in  the  150th  Field  Artiller\-.  42d 
Division.  He  was  first  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1942,  and  served  in  the  78th, 
79th,   and   80th  Congresses 

Hubert  Elli.s  served  his  country  effec- 
tively in  both  war  and  peace  After  being 
in  uniform  during  World  War  I,  and  sei-\-- 
ing  in  this  body  during  World  War  II, 
Representative  Ellis  played  an  out-'itand- 
ing  role  in  veterans'  affairs.  He  wa.s  one 
of  these  outstanding  citizens  who  felt 
that  the  veteran.';  in  peacetime  have  a 
continuing  obligation  to  their  country. 

Hubert  Ellis  was  one  of  the  early  mem- 
bers of  Huntington  Post  16  of  the  Amer- 
ican L-eeion.  That  splendid  post  has  had 
a  most  interesting  hi.story  of  special 
leadership  in  the  community  of  Hunt- 
ington. An  example  of  that  leadership 
is  the  fact  that  it  was  the  post  which 
helped  spearhead  the  movement  for  a 
statewide  high  .school  band  festival, 
held  regularly  in  Huntington  for  many 
years 

Mr  Ellis  served  as  West  Virginia  De- 
partment Commander  of  the  American 
Legion  in  1933  and  1934 

In  his  home  city  of  Huntington,  Rep- 
re.sentative  Ellis  is  especially  remembered 
for  his  successful  efforts  in  laying  the 
groundwork  for  the  erection  of  the 
splendid  ne*'  Federal  office  building 
there  He  secured  a  congressional  ap- 
propriation for  the  purchase  of  the  site, 
and  when  this  amount  proved  too  small, 
he  h?lpod  raise  locally  by  subscription 
the  required  additional  amount  for  the 
purchase  of  the  land. 

Mr  Ellis  was  instrumental  in  securing 
the  location  in  Huntington  of  a  war  plant 
of  the  Navy,  which  was  leased  to  the 
Sylvania  Electric  Products  Co.  After  the 
war,  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates 
of  securing  full  peacetime  uce  of  the  S  i- 


Viinia  plant,  on  which  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  is  now  accepting  bids. 

Mr  Ellis  was  a  spokesman  for  his  home 
community  in  securing  the  initial  Federal 
approval  of  funds  for  what  is  today  the 
magnificent  Tri-State  Airport,  a  facility 
which  is  continuing  to  be  developed  as  a 
key  air  transportation  facility  serving  the 
States  of  West  Virginia,  Kentucky  and 
Ohio. 

Hubert  Ellis  was  a  patriot,  a  man  of 
.sober  iudrm.ent,  a  man  who  was  not 
found  wanting  for  the  attributes  which 
go  to  make  a  great  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  this  subject  at  this  point  In  the 
Record 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia^ 

Mrs  KI':E  Ml  Speaker.  I  wholp- 
heartedly  join  in  the  sentiments  ex- 
pres-sed  by  Congressman  KrN  Hechi  tn 
concerning  the  recent  passing  of  the 
Honorable  Hubert  ElU.s.  a  di.«!tingul8hed 
West  Virginian,  who  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege o(  representing  West  Virginia's 
Fourth  Con  f  regional  District  in  the 
HouA«'  of  R<pri'M-nta lives 

Mr   KUis  fi^Tved  with  my  late  husband 
His  passing  i»  a  ereat  loss  to  our  home 
Stat*',  and  I  extend  sincerest  sympathy 
to  hi.s  family 

Mr  HORAN  Mr  Speaker,  Hubert 
Ellis  was  a  ery  dear  friend  of  mine.  We 
came  to  Cjngress  at  the  same  time  and 
were  sworn  in  together  on  January  3. 
1943  Hubert  was  a  very  sincere  and 
hardworking  Member  of  this  body. 

I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in  extend- 
ing deei>est  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Ellis  and 
to  the  Ellis  family. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr  Speaker,  this 
small,  but  nonetheless  .sincere,  tribute  is 
offered  in  memory  of  a  famous  West  Vir- 
ginian who  passed  away  last  month — 
former  Congre.ssman  Hubert  Ellis,  born 
in  Hui-ricane,  Putnam  Coimty,  W  Va 

After  an  interesting  career  in  banking 
and  selling,  and  serving  overseas  as  a 
1st  lieutenant  m  World  War  I.  he  came 
to  Congress  as  a  Member  of  the  78th. 
79th,  and  80th  Congresses. 

Although  I  never  knew  Congressman 
Ellis  personally.  I  have  great  respect  for 
his  devotion  to  God  and  count i-y.  and 
the  good  works  he  did  in  Congress. 

To  his  family  I  extend  deepest  sym- 
pathy. 

Mr  MARTIN  Mr  Spe-.tker.  I  deeply 
regrett^  the  death  of  our  good  friend 
and  colleague.  Hubert  Ellis,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. He  was  a  rugged  American  pa- 
triot, who  served  his  country  well  in  bf)th 
war  and  E>eace.  Serving  overseas  as  an 
artillery  lieutenant  in  World  War  I,  he 
was  closely  associated  with  veterans'  af- 
fairs. Following  his  election  to  Congress 
in  1943.  he  was  elected  to  membership 
on  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
where  he  rendered  outstanding  .service. 
He  believed  our  country  had  a  contin- 
uing obligation  to  the  men  who  fought 
to  defend  America  and  was  intensely 
interested  in  their  welfare  He  was 
deeply  devoted  to  the  progress  of  West 
Virginia  and  was  an  able  advocate 
wherever  its  interests  were  concerned. 


In  the  death  of  Hubert  Ellis.  West  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Nation  have  lost  an  out- 
standing citizen.  Those  of  us  who  were 
pnvUegeil  to  serve  with  him  have  lost 
a  dear  fnend.  I  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  his  family. 

Mr  BAILEY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  colleaKues  in  paying 
fibute  to  our  late  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able Hubert  ElUs,  who  died  on  Decem- 
ber 3.  195it. 

Mr.  Ellis  represented  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  of  West  Virgmia  in 
the  77th,  78th.  79th.  and  80th  Con- 
gresses [t  was  our  privilege  to  serve 
together  In  the  79th  Congress. 

Hubert  Ellis  was  a  warm  and  consid- 
erate man,  a  highly  respected  public 
servant,  v  ho  served  faithfully  his  State 
and  the  country. 

To  Mrs  Ellis  and  the  other  members 
of  his  fimtly  I  extend  my  sincere 
sympathy 

THE  LATE  HO?^ORABLE  WILL  E 
NEAL 

Mr  HECHLZR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sad 
to  report  to  my  colleagues  the  passing 
of  a  distinguished  Member  of  this  body 
during  th  ?  83d  and  85th  Congresses,  Dr. 
Will  E  Nf  al.  of  Huntington.  W.  Va.,  who 
died  on  November  12,  1959. 

Dr  Neal  was  bom  October  14,  1875.  In 
Lawrence  County.  Ohio.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  ProctorvlUe  High  School  In 
1894.  He  was  awarded  the  bachelor  of 
science  degree  from  National  Normal 
Universlt>.  Lebanon,  Ohio,  in  1900.  He 
received  i.i:  medical  degree  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati  in  Ohio  in  1906. 
after  which  for  more  than  50  years  he 
was  engaKed  in  general  practice  of  medi- 
cine in  Huntington. 

It  is  typical  of  Dr.  Neal's  human  sense 
of  balanc?  and  sen.se  of  humor  that  m 
his  oflflciel  biography  in  the  Congres- 
sional Directory  he  should  have  included 
this  phrase,  "general  practice  of  medi- 
cine in  Huntington  since  1907  with  a  rest 
period  of  :i  years  as  mayor  of  Huntington 
and  occasional  foreign  travel  periods 
since  194)."  Of  course,  Dr.  Neal  was 
being  facetious  when  he  referred  to  a 
"rest  period"  since  he  never  rested  in  his 
unselfish  effort  to  help  his  fellow  man. 
whether  as  a  healing  physician  or  in  the 
art  of  statesmanship. 

Representative  Neal  was  a  long-time 
member  of  the  Huntington  Park  Board, 
1931-52;  a  member  of  the  West  Virginia 
Public  Health  Council.  1936-40.  At  the 
age  of  75  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  the  West  Virginia  Legisla- 
ture. Ijeing  the  only  Republican  on  Hunt- 
ington's five-member  slate  who  was 
elected  to  the  house  of  delegates  in  1950. 

He  served  in  this  body  from  1953  to 
1955,  and  again  from  1957  to  1959. 
During  the  period  when  he  was  out  of 
Congres.s.  Dr.  Neal  served  sis  a  medical 
consultant  to  the  Foreign  derations 
Administration  in  Afghanistan  and 
Nepal. 

Dr.  Neal  In  his  service  to  his  com- 
munity. State  and  Nation  was  proud  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  constructive  con- 
servative. He  had  deep  and  rocklike 
convictions.  Yet  he  had  that  rare  qual- 
ity of  being  able  to  disagree  without 
being  disagreeable.    I  never  knew  a  man 


with  so  many  friends — warm  friends 
whom  he  collected  over  many  years.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  or  was  a  single  man 
in  Huntington,  W.  Va..  who  had  more 
friends,  and  he  made  friends  by  his  un- 
selfish service  and  also  through  the 
gentle  words  and  kind  deeds  with  which 
he  cheered  and  strengthened  those  he 
met  along  the  way. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  Include  the  fine  re- 
marks of  Rev.  Garrett  H.  Evans,  of  the 
First  Methodist  Church  of  Huntington, 
at  the  funeral  of  Dr.  Neal: 

We  are  gathered  here  today  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  truly  great  man  Dr  Will  E  Neal.  You 
know  that,  in  part,  far  better  than  I  do. 
Many  of  you  were  hie  patients,  and  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  he  practiced  medicine  ae  a 
calling  and  a«  an  art,  lifting  it  far  above  mere 
profefslonallsm.  Many  of  you  worked  with 
him  as  he  gave  himself  as  a  public  servant. 
With  dedication,  devotion,  and  humor  he 
brought  to  politics  the  integrity  which  It 
deserves 

One  reads  with  awe  of  t*ie  many  accom- 
plUhments  and  Interests  of  thU  man.  re- 
membering, too,  that  he  was  a  devoted  hus- 
band and  father  It  u  with  gratitude  that 
we  rememl>er  his  Integrity  and  hU  com- 
paASti  n 

Wilium  Channlng  once  wrot«:  "The  grest- 
eft  rnan  u  he  who  choose*  th«  right  with  In- 
rlncible  resolution;  who  resists  the  sorest 
temptations  from  wtthtn  and  from  without; 
who  bears  the  benvlest  burdens  cheerfully; 
who  u  calmest  in  storms;  and  Is  moet  fe&rlese 
under  menace  and  frowns;  and  whose  reli- 
ance on  truth,  on  virtue,  and  on  God  U  most 
unfaltering  " 

Br  these  or  any  other  standards.  Dr.  Will 
Neal  was  a  great  man  He  was  great  be- 
cause he  never  sought  greatness.  From  the 
brief  period  In  which  I  knew  him.  and  from 
the  thlncs  ycu  his  friends  have  told  me.  I 
am  sure  I  can  say  that  here  is  a  man  who 
found  himself  because  he  lost  himself,  In  the 
sense  that  Jesus  u.=ed  that  figure  of  speech. 

I  am  sure,  too,  that  Dr,  Neal  was  able  to 
do  all  that  he  did  because  he  took  Into  ac- 
count thp  reality  of  God.  He  was  a  man  of 
faith  He  obviously  believed  the  Biblk-al 
teaching  that  at  the  center  of  the  universe 
there  is  a  righteous  power  to  whom  every 
human  b«>inp  owes  allegiance  as  the  source 
of  life  and  law.  No  man  Is  perfect,  and  un- 
doubtedly Dr  Neal  made  mistakes — but  no 
man  ever  questioned  his  Integrity,  for  he  took 
Into  account  the  divine  will  that  is  forever 
present  and   at   work   In   our  world. 

Now  death  has  closed  one  chapter  of  his 
life  A  poet,  upon  the  death  of  her  father, 
wrote: 

"A  giant  pine,  magnificent  and  old. 

Stcxjd    stanch    against    the    sky    and    all 
around 
Shed   beauty,  grace  and  power.     Within  Its 
f'-ild 
Bird?,    safely    reared     their    young.     The 
vplvet   ground 
Beneath  was  gentle,  and  the  cooling  shade 
Gave   cheer   to    passers-by.      Its   towering 
arms 
A  landmark  stood    erect  and  unafraid. 
As    If    to    say,    'Pear    naught    from    life's 
alarms  ' 

"It  fell    one   day.     Where   It   had   dauntless 
stood 
Was  loneliness  and   void.     But  men   who 
passed 
Paid   tribute — said.   'To  know  this  life  was 
good 
It  left  Its  mark  on  me.     Its  work  stands 
fa.st." 
And   so   It   lives.     Such   life   no    bonds   can 
hold— 
This  giant  pine,  magnlflccnt  and  old." 

Tt\e  memory  of  the  living  man  remains, 
and    shall    have    its    influence.     But    greater 


than  that,  his  soul  lives.  We  can  bury  the 
body,  but  we  cannot  bury  the  soul.  You 
have  heard  read  In  the  ritual  today  the 
great  expressions  of  our  Christian  faith  as 
recorded  In  the  Scriptures.  In  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon,  an  apocryphal  book,  this  truth 
Is  repeated : 

"For  God  created  man  to  be  Immortal,  and 
made  him  In  the  image  of  his  own  eternity — 
the  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the  hand 
of  God,  and  there  can  no  evil  touch  them.  In 
the  sight  of  the  unwise,  they  seem  to  die, 
and  their  going  from  us  Is  thought  to  be 
destruction:  but  they  are  In  peace,  and  their 
hope  Is  full  of  Immortality;  for  God  hath 
proved  them  and  found  them  worthy  of 
himself." 

Here  is  the  comfort  for  the  family  that 
bears  a  loneliness  which  can  never  be  re- 
moved Here  Is  the  hope  that  transcends 
any  despair.  Here  Is  the  challenge  that 
brings  us  all  face  to  face  with  the  ultimate 
reality  of  both  life  and  death.  We  are  grate- 
ful for  the  promises  of  God:  and  we  are 
grateful  for  this  man  who  dnnonstrated 
them  In  his  life.  We  know  that  "God  has 
proved  him.  and  found  him  worthy  of  him- 
self." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  include  at  this  point 
In  the  RccoRD  the  statement  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  The 
Honorable  Cecil  H.  Underwood,  on  the 
passing  of  Dr.  Neal: 

I>r  Neal  represented  my  district  In  Con- 
gresa  In  addition  to  being  my  Congreas- 
man  and  a  colleague  in  the  bouse  of  dele- 
gates In  1951.  be  was  a  close  personal  friend. 
He  was  a  distinguished  physician,  a  dedi- 
cated public  serrant  and  a  man  who  under- 
stood people  and  their  problems.  West  Vir- 
ginia wUl  miss  him.  Mrs.  Underwood  and  I 
extend  our  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Neal  and 
famr.y. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  Dr.  Neal's  personal 
traits  is  worthy  of  mention  at  this  point 
because  it  so  typified  the  man  and  his 
nature.  So  many  of  us  have  experienced 
the  thrill  of  walking  down  the  street, 
having  Dr  Neal  take  us  by  the  arm,  and 
share  his  friendly  greeting  with  scores 
of  others  as  we  walked  along.  That  was 
symbolic  of  his  whole  life  as  he  took 
countless  others  by  the  arm  and  helped 
them,  unselfishly,  cheerfully,  and  tire- 
lessly. 

I  extend  my  deepest  personal  sjrmpathy 
to  his  widow,  the  former  Miss  Susan 
Witten,  and  his  three  sons.  Dr.  William 
L.  Neal,  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Neal,  and  Joe 
Neal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on 
this  subject  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  and 
completely  agree  with  the  feelings  ex- 
pressed by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia,  Congressman  Heck- 
ler ,  in  connection  with  the  recent  passing 
of  Dr.  Will  Neal,  an  outstanding  legis- 
lator, who  formerly  represented  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  West 
Virglma. 

I  had  the  honor  to  serve  with  Dr.  Neal, 
and  his  passing  is  a  grievous  loss  to  each 
of  us.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his 
many  friends.  To  Mrs.  Neal  and  his 
family  I  can  only  extend  deepest  sym- 
pathy. 
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Mr.  IfOOREL  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yirid? 

Mr.  HECHLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Vlrgmia. 

Mr.  MOORK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  today  I  bespeak  the  sentiments  of 
a  majority  of  West  Virginians  here  on 
tbe  floor  of  the  House,  as  well  as  an  im- 
pressive nnmber  of  fellow  citizens  in  my 
natire  State,  when  I  rise  to  the  sad  privi- 
le^  of  trying  to  ptit  Into  weak  words 
the  tremendous  sense  of  less  we  all  feel 
at  the  passing  of  the  Honorable  Will  E. 
Neal,  for  two  terms  a  Member  of  thr. 
House. 

Our  late  and  beloved  colleague  was  a 
man  who  had  a  long  and  honorable  serv- 
ice to  his  fellow  man. 

By  profession  he  was  a  medical  doctor, 
a  proud  and  happy  man  in  the  certain 
knowledge  that  from  the  moral  earth 
which  has  nurtured  so  many  of  our  dis- 
tinguisbed  men  of  affairs  he  had  risen 
through  his  own  efforts  to  an  outstand- 
ing place  in  his  chosen  profession. 

By  avocation,  he  was  a  humanitarian. 
Intensely  interested  in  the  spiritual  equa- 
tion as  well  as  the  medical  diagnosis  and 
its  eventual  prognosis.  His  avocation 
was  no  better  stressed  than  at  one  tune 
when  he  answered  a  critic  who  had 
crossly  emphasized  that  he  wa.^^ted  too 
much  time  with  people  who  were  polit- 
ically incapable  of  helping  further  h^ 
public  career. 

His  reply  to  the  critic  expressed.  T 
think,  his  philosophy  of  life  and  living, 
in  amity  and  harmony  with  his  fellow 
men  and  women. 

You  never  waste  tlnr?  when  y^n  are  deal- 
tog  with  men  and  women  and  the  problems 
of  aU  human  eztetencc. 

He  was  bom  October  12,  1875,  in  mod- 
est circumstances  In  Lawrence  County, 
Ohio.  From  the  outset  of  his  mature 
life,  he  demonstrated  a  natural  gift  for 
hard  work,  close  application  to  the  old 
precepts  of  moral  living,  and  close  study 
of  the  best  to  be  found  in  the  outpourings 
of  the  great  minds  of  the  past. 

He  very  early  demonstrated  his  inter- 
est in  politics  when,  on  the  first  occasion 
he  was  privileged  to  exercise  his  vote,  he 
walked  during  his  lunch  hour  from  the 
country  school  where  he  was  teaching 
to  vote  for  President  William  McKinlcy. 

This  political  awarene>5  continued 
throughout  his  life.  and.  if  he  had  any 
regret  of  which  I  am  aware,  I  would  say 
he  deplored  and  was  dismayed  at  the 
manner  in  which  small  men  In  hish  pub- 
lic office,  both  locally  and  otherwise, 
tended  to  debase  the  ideals  of  the  Repub- 
lic's Founding  Fathers  and  serve  their 
cw-n  ends,  ambitions,  and  tastes  at  the 
expense  of  the  basic  essentials  of  our 
free  system  of  self-government. 

After  obtaining  his  medical  education 
at  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  from  his 
h(»ne  he  commuted  weekly  to  tend  to  a 
small  grocery  store  at  Hanging  Rock, 
Ohio.  Later  he  moved  across  the  Ohio 
River  from  his  place  of  birth  to  nearby 
Huntington.  W.  Va.,  a  city  of  promise 
and  youthful  vigor. 

His  rise  was  rapid  in  his  profession. 
He  was  regarded  by  his  peers  in  medicine 
as  an  outctanding  physician.  He  was 
firmly  established  in  his  chosen  work  and 
he  and  the  former  Miss  Sue  Witten,  oX 


Marietta.  Ohio,  were  busy  at  the  task  nf 
raising  a  family,  taking  part  m  emc 
affairs  jointly,  and  savoring  the  strength 
and  phenomenal  growth  of  the  city  of 
Huntington,  when  the  first  call  to  public 
service  came. 

He  was  chosen  for  two  successive  terms 
as  Huntington's  mayor. 

It  is  here  that  I  would  like  to  recite 
the  story  from  one  of  his  intimatrs  of 
the  unfortunate  aftermath  of  his  first 
venture  in  politics. 

He  had  retired  from  the  mayor's  office 
just  as  the  great  depression  of  the  late 
twenties  arose  to  plague-  ail  of  our  peopUr 
As  the  story  comes  to  me  from  one  w!.  > 
knows.  Dr.  Neal  related  that  he  found,  at 
the  conrlu.sion  of  his  last  term,  that  he 
had  endorsed  obligations  for  his  friends 
to  the  extent  of  a  fi;jtire  slightly  less 
than  $80,000 

'I  stayed  up  for  an  entire  night. "  he 
related  m  his  mild  fashion,  "debating 
whether  or  not  to  stand  by  my  com- 
mitmrnts,  or  to  take  the  ea.-^'  way  of  re- 
pudiation. My  honor  won  the  ni^ht  aiid 
within  2  years,  I  had  retired  those  debts 
at  the  expense  of  often  working  around 
the  clock." 

It  was  the  mark  of  this  man  U.at  he 
never  took  the  ea«y  way  but  honored  his 
commitments  to  the  fullest  extent,  not 
only  m  his  professional  capacity  but  :n 
his  personal  and  political  life,  a.s  wf*ll 

Just  prior  to  the  great  war  with  the 
Axis,  Dr.  Neal  retired — in  a  sense. 
Hiwever,  he  could  always  be  located  in 
his  oflice,  at  th"  roiltop  de.'^k  he  had  first 
purchased  as  a  young  medical  man.  And 
it  is  no  secret  that  his  waitint:  room  was 
always  full 

Then  came  the  days  of  the  conft*rt. 
and  Dr.  Neal  returned  to  active  practice 
just  as  before,  vigorously,  compassion- 
ately, and  Willi  the  innate  skill  of  the 
born  physician. 

After  the  war.  his  pursulUs  wer*'  varied 
Kp  and  Mrs  Neal  vi.sited  the  battlehelds 
of  Prance  w  hrre  one  of  their  f'nir  .son.s 
had  been  lost  on  D-day  in  N'^rmanriy 
They  traveled  extensively  elsewhere,  and, 
&s  always,  our  late  colleak'ue  continued 
to  demonstrate  his  keen  curiosity  about 
hoA  the  rest  of  humanity  fared 

His  travels  includefl  a  vwit  to  Austra- 
lia and  adjacent  reisions.  He  could  di.s- 
cuss  with  ^'rpat  clarity  and  authority 
the  problems  of  people  and  places  far  be- 
yond the  ordinary  mmd. 

In  19 JO,  he  was  once  again  called  to 
the  task  of  public  service.  At  the  im- 
portunities of  many  of  his  friends,  he 
sought  and  won  a  term  in  the  West  Vir- 
ginia House  of  Delegates.  His  career 
there  was  distmguished  by  his  consum- 
ing devotion  to  his  duty  and  his  abound- 
ing concern  with  the  time-tested  prin- 
ciples of  the  Republic. 

Two  years  later,  he  was  called  to  an 
ofRce  which,  in  my  belief  and  in  his  as 
well,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant in  our  Nation — Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

During  his  first  term,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  FYom  this  position,  he  was  a 
diligent  advocate  of  constructive  public 
works  programs  in  the  Nation.  He  vias 
farsighted  enough  to  see  that  ill-advised 
public  works  programs  are  false  economy 


and  those  who  temporarily  benefit  even- 
tuallj  rue  the  day  they  proposed  schemes 
which  unpair  the  public  credit,  create 
inflation,  and.  to  a  great  sense,  erode  still 
fuither  the  people  s  wiU  to  self-reliar.ce 
in  their  ability  to  solve  their  own  collec- 
tive problems. 

His  record  during  the  second  session 
he  served  here  is  well  known  to  most  of 
you.  You  will  remember  his  unfailing 
courtesy,  his  cenlle  manner  of  speaking 
in  public  speech  and  pnvate  conversa- 
uon.  and  the  courtesy  » hich  always 
shr^es  strongly  when  it  is  Inborn  and 
not  artificially  acquired 

Frir  nds  are  scarce  to  come  by.  It  Is  a 
sad  thine  but  too  few  of  us  can  assess 
properly  the  scope  and  circumstance  of 
our  real  circle  of  frtendj-hip 

But  It  IS  my  plea.sure.  in  the  sense  of 
a  sad  duty,  to  note  for  the  Rbcoro  and 
the  .titimulation  of  the  memories  of  my 
colleagues  of  tlie  life  and  c.ireer  of  a  rarm 
who  fought  a  good  f^trht  ran  a  swift  and 
fair  race,  and  kept  in  nund.  always,  the 
words  of  the  poet,  Scott : 

Breathes  there  tiie  man.  with  soul  bo  dead, 
VThn  never  Ui  hlrr.'elf  hnth  *ati;. 
This  Ls  my  own   my  native  land 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Will 
Neal  was  a  member  of  Uie  same  commit- 
tee a-s  myself  for  a  number  of  years. 

There  I  had  a  chance  to  know  of  his 
character  and  integrity  m  the  many 
ways  that  are  given  to  Cougres.-men 

Many  of  these  sessions  were  closed  to 
tlie  public.  In  those  sessions.  usuaUj-  a 
m^ns  inner  thinking  comes  out.  From 
all  of  my  experiences  with  Dr.  Neal,  I 
came  not  only  to  respect  him  but  to  love 
him  for  the  kind  of  pennon  tliat  he  really 
was. 

He  came  to  Congress  late  in  life. 
However,  in  spite  of  this,  his  mind  was 
alwtkj-s  open  to  ideas  and  new  avenues 
of  progress  for  America.  I  have  nevtr 
known  a  man  more  sincere  in  what  he 
believed  was  good  for  his  country. 

I  know  many  of  us  missed  Dr.  Neal 
when  he  failed  to  return  to  the  Congrei-s 
in  January.  On  one  vLst  to  Washington 
since  tlien.  he  came  to  aee  me  and  re- 
flected the  same  sweet  temperament 
which  always  characterized  him  while 
a  Member  of  Congress.  I  know  that 
many  of  us  who  knew  him  so  well  will 
miss  him,  not  only  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, but  a-s  a  friend. 

Mr  HOR-'VN  Mr  Speaker.  I  too  want 
to  Join  With  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  Dr.  Will  Neal  who  wc  all  knew 
so  well  and  loved  so  dearly. 

I  wish  to  jom  my  colleagues  in  extpnd- 
Inc  my  sincere  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Neal 
and  the  Neal  family. 

Mr.  TABER  Mr  Speaker.  Will  C. 
N-^al  came  to  Congres.''  after  a  su"ce.s<;ful 
career  in  the  practice  cf  medicine  and 
after  devoting  a  good  deal  of  his  time 
from  year  to  year  to  public  service. 

He  was  a  stralchtforward  man.  or.e 
who  wft  always  on  the  job  meeting  h:'; 
responsibilities  and  look'ng  after  the 
Intereriis  of  his  people.  He  was  a  very 
fine,  high-grade  citizen,  and  one  whom 
It  was  my  privilege  to  know  very  well. 

I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  that  he  had 
pas.sed  away,  and  I  wish  to  extend  to  his 
widow  and  his  famiiy  my  sincerest  and 
deepest  siTnpathy. 


Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
with  deepest  respect  and  admiration  that 
I  recall  the  days  when  former  Congress- 
man Will  E.  Neal  walked  these  halls  of 
Congress.  During  his  service  in  the  83d 
and  85th  Congresses,  he  worked  dili- 
gently and  stood  fast  on  his  convictions. 
Although  we  were  not  of  the  same  politi- 
cal party,  I  nevertheless  appreciated  his 
sincerity  and  devotion  to  duty.  As  a  co- 
member  of  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  he  impressed 
me  with  his  warm  F>ersonality  and  ability 
to  imderstand  and  work  with  his  col- 
leagues 

Dr  Neal  left  this  world  last  November. 
I  miss  his  quiet  manner  and  his  gentle 
words  of  wisdom,  but  I  shall  long  remem- 
ber him  and  be  grateful  that  he  passed 
my  way.  My  sincere  sympathy  goes  to 
Mrs.  Neal.  who,  I  am  sure,  was  the  doc- 
tor's inspiration;  and  to  his  three  sons 
and  several  grandchildren. 

Mr  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
a  tone  of  sadness  and  sincere  regret  that 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  this  afternoon 
to  pay  tribute  to  our  former  colleague 
and  my  good  friend.  Dr.  Will  Neal. 
Many  of  you  in  the  Chamber  this  after- 
noon served  with  Dr.  Neal  in  the  83d 
Congress,  but  it  was  not  my  privilege  to 
know  him  until  he  was  elected  in  the 
85th  Congress. 

My  as.sociation  with  him  wa.s  quite 
clo.se  a.s  we  served  together  as  minority 
members  on  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  Not  only  did  we 
serve  toeether.  but  we  were  seated  side 
by  side  during  many  of  the  hearings  and 
it  was  through  my  acquaintance  with 
him  in  that  way  that  I  developed  a  pro- 
found respect  and  admiration  for  him. 
Doc  Neal  was  a  kindly  person.  I  never 
knew  him  to  be  critical  to  another  Mem- 
ber's point  of  view  nor  to  even  slightly 
antagonize  a  witness  before  the  com- 
mittee, even  though  the  witness  was 
presenting  a  position  in  direct  conflict  to 
the  philosophy  of  our  departed  friend. 
With  this  kindness  though  was  a  convic- 
tion of  standing  by  what  he  thought  to 
be  m  the  best  interest  of  his  constituents 
and  to  be  right  m  his  learned  judgment. 

Further,  he  was  a  well  informed  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  The  wealth  of  his  ex- 
perience in  dealing  with  people  as  their 
family  doctor  gave  him  a  keen  insieht 
into  human  nature  that  better  qualified 
him  to  understand  people  and  to  appre- 
ciate their  problems.  His  expert  ability 
to  combine  this  infinite  understanding 
of  people  with  the  knowledge  he  was 
ever  seeking  imnilnently  qualified  him 
to  be  a  Congressman. 

Dr.  Neals  professional  experience  also 
enabled  him  to  make  an  unusual  contri- 
bution to  the  subcommittee  upon  which 
he  served.  This  was  subcommittee  No. 
3.  having  Jurisdiction  over  health  and 
science.  All  members  of  the  full  com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce were  eager  to  have  the  personal 
views  of  Dr.  Neal.  especially  upon  legis- 
lation from  the  subcommittee  dealmg 
with  matters  affecting  public  health. 
We  could  rely  on  his  judgment  and 
recommendations  as  being  impartial 
based  on  complete  Information  and 
further  substantiated  by  his  long  pro- 
fessional experience  as  a  general 
practitioner. 


We  certainly  missed  this  gentle  but 
persuasive  voice  m  the  1st  session  of 
the  86th  Congress.  We  shall  further 
miss  that  voice  and  counsel  knowmg 
that  we  will  not  see  him  again  in  this 
world.  Even  though  he  will  physically 
not  be  with  us.  the  memory  of  his  service 
and  fine  association  will  remain  forever 
in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, but  further  than  that  to  the 
entire  membership  of  this  House. 

As  a  friend,  I  want  to  extend  my  sin- 
cere condolences  to  his  wife,  children 
and  grandchildren  and  also  to  his  many 
close  personal  friends  in  the  State  of 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  had  the  privilege  of  serving  in 
this  body  with  the  late  Dr.  Will  E.  Neal 
have  been  saddened  by  the  news  of  his 
death.  A  distinguished  physician,  he 
carried  on  the  general  practice  of  medi- 
cine in  his  home  community  of  Hunting- 
ton for  more  than  50  years.  A  deep 
interest  in  public  affairs  led  him  to  stand 
for  election  as  mayor  of  his  city,  an  of- 
fice which  he  held  for  3  years.  Fui'ther 
service  in  the  West  Virginia  Legislature 
led  to  his  first  election  to  Congress.  He 
served  with  distinction  in  the  House  for 
two  terms.  During  this  time  his  asso- 
ciates learned  to  appreciate  his  sterling 
character,  his  fine  abilities  and  his  devo- 
tion to  the  work  of  the  House.  West  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Nation  have  lost  a  fine 
citizen,  and  we.  his  former  colleagues, 
have  last  a  good  friend.  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  widow  and  fam- 
ily. 

Mr  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  express 
at  this  time  my  condolences  to  Mrs. 
Neal.  the  wife  of  our  former  colleague, 
Dr  Will  E  Neal  and  to  say  that  It  was 
with  sadness  and  regret  that  I  read  of 
his  passing. 

Quiet,  meditative,  gentle  and  compas- 
sionate, he  typified  that  combination  of 
human  qualities  so  seldom  found  in  one 
person,  namely  the  characteristics  of  the 
statesman  and  the  physician. 

Kef^n  of  mmd,  sound  of  judgment,  and 
rich  in  years,  he  served  his  constituency 
and  his  cotmtry  with  dedication  and  de- 
votion. 

I  shall  miss  his  friendly  presence  in 
the  House  and  I  shall  think  of  him  often 
for  he  was  a  fine  gentleman  who  one 
long  remembers. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
profound  sorrow  that  I  join  in  paying 
tribute  to  our  late  colleague.  Dr.  Will  E. 
Neal,  who  represented  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  of  West  Virginia  dur- 
ing the  83d  and  85th  Congresses. 

A  hard,  conscientious  worker.  Dr. 
Neal  was  an  out.-;tanding  public  servant, 
a  man  greatly  admired  and  respected  by 
all  who  knew  him  and  by  all  who  were 
associated  with  him.  By  formal  train- 
ing, he  was  a  doctor,  a  profession  which 
he  practiced  with  honor  for  over  50 
years.  His  complete,  unselfish  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  others  led  him  into 
public  service  where  he  served  with  dis- 
tinction his  community,  his  State,  his 
Nation. 

As  a  young  man,  after  completing  his 
medical  studies.  Dr.  Neal  established 
himself  in  the  growing  citv  of  Hunting- 
ton, W.  Va.,  across  the  Ohio  River  from 


his  place  of  birth.  I^rom  his  busy  medi- 
cal practice,  he  found  time  to  devote  to 
the  civic  affairs  of  his  community.  He 
served  his  city  as  mayor  for  two  suc- 
cessive terms.  In  1950,  at  the  age  of  75, 
he  was  elected  to  the  West  Virginia 
Legislature.  From  1953  to  1955.  and 
again  from  1957  to  1959,  he  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body. 

Will  Neal  loved  people.  He  loved  his 
country.  His  life  was  dedicated  to  his 
fellowman  and  exemplified  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word  'humanitarian." 

My  heartfelt  sympathy  goes  out  to 
Mrs.  Neal  and  the  other  members  of 
his  family. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Will 
E.  Neal  symbolized  an  unselfishness  that 
needs  to  be  popularized  and  perpetuated 
if  America  is  to  reap  the  full  advantage 
of  her  human  potential.  Dr.  Neal  prac- 
ticed medicine  for  45  years  before  be- 
coming a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Rather  than  turn  to  an 
easy  life  of  retirement,  he  chose  to -serve 
where  his  experience  and  aptitude  might 
be  of  further  value  to  his  community, 
his  district,  and  his  country. 

Dr.  Neal's  terms  of  oSBce  were  In  the 
highest  tradition  of  one  who  devotes  his 
life  to  the  brotherhood  of  man.  His 
mature  thought,  careful  deliberation. 
and  independent  conclusions  produced 
a  record  of  outstanding  contributions  in 
Congress.  I  often  talked  with  him  about 
matt-ers  before  the  House  which  he  in- 
sisted upon  considering  from  all  perspec- 
tives, with  careful  study  and  hours  of 
pondering  constitutional  implications,  so 
that  his  final  decision  would  be  certain 
to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  general  wel- 
fare. He  did  not  respond  to  hard  sell 
approaches  to  issues  because  he  felt  that 
careful  diagnosis  of  every  problem  was 
a  prerequisite  to  proper  voting  on  all 
legislation. 

Our  departed  colleague  was  a  gentle- 
man, a  scholar,  and  a  patriot.  His 
equanimity,  judgment,  and  sincerity 
were  respected  by  everyone  regardless  of 
party  affiliation. 

The  thought  occurs  to  me  that  Dr. 
Neal's  life  needs  to  be  portrayed  more 
thoroughly  among  our  i>eople6,  if  only 
to  dispense  with  the  notion  that  a  per- 
son's active  participation  In  business, 
government,  and  the  sciences  should 
normally  cease  when  he  reaches  the 
twilight  of  his  career  on  earth.  Here 
was  a  man  who  had  passed  the  three- 
quarter-century  mark  before  his  elec- 
tion to  Congress  the  first  time.  His 
keen  intellect  and  quick  step  belied  those 
years,  while,  unfortunately  a  vast  ma- 
jority in  our  midst  resign  themselves  to 
a  life  of  inactivity  long  before  they  ap- 
proach that  age  level.  By  sissuming  Dr. 
Neal's  vigorous  attitude  and  optimistic 
temperament,  countless  others  might 
find  far  more  enjojinent  and  opportu- 
nity for  accomplishment  in  their  upper 
years. 

With  the  passing  of  Dr.  Neal  we  have 
lost  a  firm  friend,  a  solid  Christian,  and 
a  dedicated  patriot.  He  will  be  mourned 
far  and  wide,  not  only  by  the  multitude 
of  men,  women,  and  children  whom  he 
attended  in  his  extensive  medical  prac- 
tice, but  by  every  American  who  appre- 
ciates his  devotion  to  duty  while  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
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FEDERAL  RESERVES  PAYMENT  TO 
THE  TREASURY  OF  $266  MILIJON 
OF  SURPLUS  FUNDS.  REPRESENTS 
ONLY  PARTIAL  REFORM— INTRO- 
DUCING A  NEW  BILL  TO  CANCEL 
$15  BILLION  OP  FEDERAL  SECU- 
RITIES AND  BRING  ABOUT  OTHER 
REFORMS  IN  THE  HANDLING  OP 
PUBUC  FUNDS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
nnanJaoicHis  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  inclnde  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reonest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

TTiere  waa  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  cancel  $15 
billkm  of  Federal  securities  These 
securities  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banlcs,  and  they  have  al- 
ready been  paid  for  once.  If  we  cancel 
these  securities,  we  will  save  the  tax- 
payers huge  amounts  of  unnecessary  in- 
terest charges  which  the  taxi>ayers  are 
now  paying.  We  will  also  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  taxpayers  to  be  recruired 
to  pay  for  these  debt  obligations  again 
when  they  become  due. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  took  a  step  which  it 
should  have  taken  years  ago.  It  made 
a  payment  to  the  Treasury  out  of  one  of 
Its  so-called  surplus  funds.  In  this  in- 
stance ttie  payment  amounted  to  $266 
million,  and  the  receipt  of  payment  by 
the  Treasury  wiH,  it  appears,  enable  the 
Treasury  to  balance  its  budget  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30  and  possibly 
even  end  the  year  with  a  surplus. 

Actually,  the  amount  of  this  payment 
represents  only  a  short  step.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  should  have  paid,  and 
should  now  pay  all  of  Its  surplus  funds 
Into  the  Treasury.  In  this  case  tlie 
TreasTUT  would  receive  not  Just  $266 
minion,  but  approximately  $1  billion. 

For  several  years  now  I  have  urged 
that  the  Federal  Reserve's  practice  of 
building  up  surplus  funds  be  stopped  ajid 
that  its  Burphis  already  bulit  up  be  paid 
Into  the  Treasury  where  the  funds  cun 
be  used  to  help  balance  the  budget  aiid 
possibly  retire  some  of  the  national  dett. 
In  the  present  Congress  the  bill  Intro- 
duced by  me  on  this  subject — HJ^. 
8301 — on  July  20  of  last  year  calls  for 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  make  a 
totaJ  payment  of  $1  billion  from  Its  su..-- 
plus  funds.  This  bill  Is  stm  needed  ar.d 
should  be  enacted.  While  the  voluntaiy 
reform  which  the  Federal  Reserve  peo- 
ple have  now  announced  Lb  good  as  fur 
as  It  goes,  it  does  not  go  far  enoug.i. 
And  by  stopping  short,  with  a  $260  mil- 
lion payment  when  they  should  ha\e 
made  a  $1  bllUon  payment,  the  Federal 
Reserve  people  have  shown  con.slderab  y 
leu  than  a  full  understanding  of  tl;e 
Treasury's  need  for  Its  money,  and  cozi- 
•iderably  less  than  a  full  understandlr  g 
of  good  management  of  the  publics 
money.  Theae  surplus  funds  He  idle  ar.d 
uninvested  at  the  very  time  the  Treasury 
Is  deeply  In  debt  and  paying  a  fabulous 
rate  of  Interest  on  the  borrowed  money. 


THK     FB>     HAS     NO 


PCMt     SUSTLUB     rUNOS 


The  Federal  Reserve  System  has  no 
need  for  any  surphis  funds  whatever. 
•Hi ere  is  no  conceivable  emergency  which 
could  arise  by  which  it  would  need  sur- 
phjs  funds.  This  fact  has  been  more 
than  amply  demonstrated  by  testimony 
of  almost  all  members  of  the  present 
Board  of  Governors,  inchiding  Chairman 
Martin.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  a.sk 
these  gentlemen  about  the  need  for  sur- 
plus funds,  and  none  of  them  has  been 
able  to  think  of  any  real  need  for  them. 
The  best  argument  they  have  been  able 
to  give  for  keeping  surplus  funds  is  that 
it  looks  nice  to  have  the  System's  pub- 
lished balance  sheets  show  a  surplus,  be- 
cause the  general  pubhc  is  accustomed 
to  seeing  a  surplus  of  some  amount  re- 
ported in  the  condition  statements  of  the 
private  banks  and  in  the  balance  sheets 
of  the  nonfinancial  corporations.  Thus 
the  essence  of  the  argument  is  this; 
Since  those  members  of  the  general  pub- 
lic who  spend  their  time  reading  the 
balance  sheets  expect  private  corpora - 
tior.s  to  be  holding  surplus  funds  at  any 
given  time,  these  people  should  have  tlie 
pleasure  of  seeing  a  surplus  Item  in  tJ.e 
Federal  Reserve's  balance  sh^et,  even 
though  in  the  case  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
holding  the  surplus  funds  serves  no  other 
purpose  and  is  making  a  dent  in  the 
pocketbooks  of  the  taxpayers,  includin  r 
the  taxpayers  who  may  read  the  Federal 
Reserve's  balance  sheet. 

THE   rXD'S    DfCGME    SB    SEVEHAL    TIMES    A5    CRKAT 
AS    ITS    N'EZOS 

How  do  these  surplus  funds  arise? 

In  the  first  place,  the  Federal  Respi  vp 
System  receives  its  income  from  intere.'=t 
payments  made  by  the  Treasxiry  on  Gov- 
ernment bonds  and  other  Federal  obli- 
gations which  the  Federal  Reserve  is 
holding.  It  is  holding  at  the  present 
time  approximately  $27  billion,  face 
value,  of  Federal  debt. 

From  these  current  Interest  payments, 
tlie  Federal  Reserve  meets  its  expenses. 
which  are  mostly  the  cost  of  providing 
free  services  to  the  member  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  Even  so.  the 
Federal  Reserve  has  each  year  hui  e 
sums  left  over  after  expenj.es.  In  fact, 
its  annual  Interest  Income  is  several 
times  the  amount  of  its  annual  expenses 
Consequently,  at  the  end  of  each  year 
it  turns  back  to  the  Treasury  most  of  it.s 
income  after  expenses.  In  fact,  in  re- 
cent years  it  has  followed  the  practice  of 
turning  back  90  percent,  but  holding  out 
10  percent  which  it  pQta  into  a  surplus 
fund. 

It  seems  to  me  that  good  management 
of  the  pubbc's  money  dictates  two 
reforms: 

First,  all  of  these  surplus  fund.s  should, 
as  I  have  Indicated,  be  paid  back  to  the 
Treasury  and  paid  back  promptly  There 
Is  no  excuse  for  the  Federal  Reserves 
holding  puWic  money  Idle  and  unujicd 
when  the  public  is  having  to  pa;  Interest 
on  borrowed  money. 

Second,  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
should  not  collect  such  huge  amounts  of 
interest  payments  In  the  first  place.  It  is 
now  collecting  these  payments  and  hold- 
ing them  until  the  end  of  the  year  befoie 


returning  them  to  the  Treasury,  which 
means  that  the  taxpayers  are  paying  a 
year's  interest  on  the  funds  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  the  furxls  are  being  held 
kUe  when  they  could,  instead,  be  used  to 
retire  an  equivalent  amount  of  debt.  At 
the  end  of  la«t  year,  the  Federal  Resen  e 
System  turned  back  to  the  Treasury  $645 
million  of  interest  payments  accumu- 
lated throughout  the  year. 
Nrw mix  wo«nj>  kkyt  thk  taxpatrs'  mohet 

IJ»  TWO  W»T» 

Today  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  which 
cans  for  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
turn  over  to  the  Treasury  for  cancella- 
tion $15  blTlion  of  US.  bonds  and  other 
debt  obligations  which  It  is  holding.  The 
bin  would  also  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Tteasury  to  is.sue  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  In  place  of  these  interest- 
bearing  obligations,  a  non -interest -bear- 
Intr  demand  note  in  the  amount  of  $15 
billion. 

Several  good  practical  effect*  would  re- 
sult from  XA\c  passage  of  this  bill: 

First.  As  has  been  indicated,  the  bi'l 
would  bring  about  a  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  the  debt.  It  would  allow  the  Treasury 
to  use.  on  a  current  basii,  funds  now 
going  to  make  mterest  payments  on  $15 
billion  of  debt.  It  would  thus  save  the 
ta.xpayers  tlie  interest  costs  on  an 
equivalent  amount  of  money  over  the 
long  period  which  the  Federal  Reseive 
holds  thu  money  before  returning  Uie 
money. 

Second  The  bill  would  have  some 
tendency  to  reduce  the  general  level  of 
interest  rat£&,  for  ti.e  simple  reason  that 
the  Treasury  would  have  leas  debt  out- 
standing and.  in  carrying  on  rel undine 
operations,  would  be  l''s.s  at  the  mercy  of 
the  operators  of  the  so-called  money 
m^rkcL 
Bnx  wo<e!.B  PvovTDC  Aif  iMPrmTAjrr  tiurwauts.o 

AGAINST   THE    n.;>EXAI.    KX8EEVSS    CIVXltG   AWAT 
rXTBlMS  ASSETS 

Third  The  bill  would  provide  an  Im- 
portant safeguard  agamst  the  possibility 
the  Federal  Pieaerve  System  mitiht  trans- 
fer some  of  lis  Federal  securities  to  the 
private  banks.  Any  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  Federal  debt  obligaticms  which 
tlie  Federal  Rt-serve  is  holding  neces- 
sarily amounts  to  a  free  gift  of  these  se- 
curltie*.  or  the  free  gift  of  an  equivalent 
amount  of  the  securities,  to  the  private 
banks.  Acquiring  Government  debt  obli- 
gations involves  no  coat  to  the  private 
commercial  banks.  It  does,  however, 
make  a  difference  to  the  taxpayer 
whether  the  Federal  Reserve  holds  Fed- 
eral debt  obh^-ations  or  whether  the  pri- 
vate banks  hold  them  In  one  case  the 
Intert^st  payments  come  back  Into  the 
Treasury,  and  In  the  other  case,  the  In- 
terest payments  go  into  bank  profits. 

lAst  year  the  Federal  Reserve  authori- 
ties recommended  a  bill  to  revise  the 
reserve  requirements  of  member  banks— 
the  so-called  vault  cash  bill— which,  as 
ortKlnally  recommended,  would  have 
given  the  Federal  Reserve  both  the 
mechanical  authority  and  the  moral 
support  of  Congress  for  transferring 
h'lffe  quantities  of  the  securities  It  is 
holding  over  to  the  private  banks.  Any 
such  transfer  would,  as  I  have  indicated. 
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neces-sarlly  be  on  a  cost -free  basis  to  the 
private  banks.  In  passing  the  vault  cash 
bill,  however.  Congress  tacked  on  expres- 
sions of  Icglolatlve  Intent  which  condemn 
any  idea  that  the  Federal  Reserve  might 
reduce  its  holdings  of  Federal  securities. 
Nevertheless,  the  present  Federal  Re- 
serve authorities  have  a  way  of  taking 
the  bit  into  their  own  teeth  and  doing 
what  they  please  to  do,  notwithstanding 
laws  and  expressions  of  congressional  in- 
tent. They  have  come  to  beUeve  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  is  a  fourth 
branch  of  the  Government  which  stands 
over  and  above  the  three  constitutional 
branches  of  the  Government.  They 
have.  In  fact,  openly  declared  themselves 
to  be  independent  of  the  Government, 
and  they  have  had  considerable  support 
for  this  view  from  the  head  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  And  In  many  other  ways 
their  actions  suggest  they  feel  they  are 
not  subject  to  the  laws  that  govern 
mortal  men.  So,  Just  in  case  the  Fed- 
eral Rejerve  authorities  get  It  into  their 
heads  to  reduce  their  holdings  of  Federal 
securities  despite  the  recent  and  clear 
congres-sional  mandate  to  the  contrary, 
having  $15  billion  less  of  marketable 
Government  debt  obligations  would  make 
such  ar  Idea  much  less  tempting.  At 
least  there  would  be  $15  billion  less  of 
Government  securities  which  could  be 
given  a'vay.  Since  the  new  obligations 
which  the  Federal  Reserve  would  receive 
In  exchf.nge  for  these  $15  billion  of  secu- 
rities vrould  be  non-interest-bearing, 
there  would  be  no  temptation  to  give 
them  avay  and  no  temptation  to  the 
commercial  bankers  to  try  to  acquire 
them. 

The  till  would  reduce  the  amount  of 
the  Federal  debt  subject  to  the  debt 
limitation  by  $15  billion,  since  only  in- 
terest-bearing obligations  are  subject  to 
the  debt  limitation. 

In  conclusion,  H.R.  8301,  to  require 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  turn  its  surplus 
funds  btick  into  the  Treasury,  is  a  badly 
needed  i)lece  of  legislation.  And  the  new 
bill  which  I  have  introduced  today  to 
cancel  «15  billion  of  the  Federal  debt 
held  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System  is 
also  a  badly  needed  piece  of  legislation. 
I  hope  it  will  be  given  favorable  consid- 
eration. 

The  bill  I  have  inti-oduced  today  is 
as  follo^/s: 

HR    8511 
A    bin    to    provide    for    the    retirement    of 
•  l.'S.OOO  000.000  of  the  Interest -bearing  debt 
of  the  Cnlted  States 

Be  it  exacted  by  the  Senate  nnd  House  o/ 
Represemativct  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Board  of  Oovernors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  shall  direct  each  Tedoral  Reserve 
banli  to  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  an  amount  of  Interest- bearing  ob- 
ligations 5f  the  Ignited  States  held  by  It  such 
that  the  aggregate  bocjk  value  (the  value  at 
which  stch  securities  are  carried  on  the 
books  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  as  n«set«) 
of  the  ob.lgittlons  so  transferred  shall  equal 
•  15,000.003,000.  Such  transfers  shall  be  ef- 
fected not  later  than  15  days  after  the  dale 
of  enactnr.ent  of  tills  Act. 

Sec  a.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shaU 
cancel  and  retire  the  obligations  transferred 
to  him  pursuant  to  the  first  section  of  this 
Act,  and  ihall  Issue  to  each  Federal  Reserve 


bank  a  nontransferable,  non -Interest-bear- 
ing demand  note  of  the  United  States  pay- 
able to  such  bonk  In  an  amount  equal  to 
the  book  value  of  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  transferred  from  such  bank. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  last  Thurs- 
day, January  7.  carried  a  lucid  accoiuit 
of  the  Federal  Reserve's  payments  to  the 
Treasury  from  Its  surplus  fimds  and 
from  its  excess  income  of  last  year.  I 
will  insert  this  in  the  Record  for  those 
who  may  be  interested  in  the  details  tliis 
accotmt  contains: 

Federal   Reserve   Pays   TREAsrRT   $268   Mil- 
lion— It    Mat    Balance    Budget — Reserve 
Banks    Tirn    Over    Scms    Thet    Decided 
Aren  t  Needed  in  Their  Surplus  Accounts 
Wa-shington — The  Federal  Reserve  System 
handed    the   TVeosury   a   year-end   bonus   of 
•  266  minion  that  will  help  the  administra- 
tion  balance  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30 — and  might  even  result  In  a 
surplus. 

The  S266  million  comes  from  a  decision 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  12  Reserve  banks,  to  pay  the 
Treasury  certain  amounts  of  money  they 
decided  were  over  and  above  their  surplus 
needs. 

Treasury  officials  Insisted  they  were  not 
told  about  the  payment  until  at>out  a  week 
ago,  so  that  the  money  Is  a  "wlndfaU"  lor 
Uie  administration. 

In  November,  administration  ofBclals  were 
taking  a  gloomy  view  of  their  chances  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  for  the  current  fiscal  pe- 
riod. While  spending  had  been  calculated, 
as  of  mid-September,  at  S78.9  billion  and 
revenues  at  179  billion  for  a  1100  mlUlon 
surplus,  officials  figured  the  116-day  steel 
strike  had  knocked  the  budget  in  the  red  by 
as  much  as  $600  million. 

Since  then,  as  business  has  snapped  back 
better  than  expected  in  the  wake  of  the 
steel  strike,  these  same  officials  have  been 
sounding  a  happier  note.  Lately,  they  have 
been  figuring  they  either  would  hit  a  balance 
or  come  close  to  It. 

With  an  extra  1266  million  in  their  laps, 
however,  their  chances  of  balancing  the 
budget — or  even  ending  up  with  a  surplus — 
are  that  much  Improved. 

The  1266  million  windfall  came  about  be- 
cause the  Reserve  System  decided  it  had  been 
putting  more  money  than  needed  Into  the 
surplus  accounts  at  the  Reserve  banks. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  regularly  pays 
the  Treasury  all  of  its  net  earnings  that  are 
left  after  dividends  and  after  provision  for 
building  up  surplus  to  100  percent  of  sub- 
scribed capital  at  those  banks  where  surplus 
was  below  that  amount.  This  latter  provi- 
sion amounts  to  about  10  percent  of  net 
earnings. 

The  Reserve  Board  concluded  that  keeping 
surplus  at  the  level  of  subscribed  capital 
would  be  enough.  So  It  changed  the  practice 
of  adding  about  10  percent  of  the  annual  net 
earnings  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  the 
Burp:u."<  accounts,  and  to  pay  to  the  Treasury' 
the  amounts  by  which  surplus  accounts 
topped  subscribed  capital. 

This  meant,  a  spokesman  said,  a  paymert 
to  the  Trrnsury  for  1969  of  $911  million  In- 
stead of  the  $045  million  it  ordinarily  would 
have  received. 


LOYALTY  OATH 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  past  week  I  received  a  letter 
which  I  presume  was  mailed  to  every 
other  Member  of  Congress  soliciting 
support  for  legislation  seeking  repeal  of 
that  provision  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  wliich  reqtiires  a  loyalty 
oath  and  an  affidavit  disclaiming  belief 
in  or  support  of  any  organization  which 
seeks  the  overthrow  of  the  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment by  force  or  violence  or  by  any 
illegal  or  unconstitutional  methods. 

At  this  time  I  want  to  go  on  record 
as  being  unequivocally  opposed  to  the 
repeal  of  that  p>ortion  of  the  act  under 
which  this  Congress  has  authorized  and 
appropriated  money  for  the  use  of 
students. 

As  I  wrote  in  reply  to  the  letter  I 
received: 

Any  American  should  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  proclaim  and  or  reaffirm  his  loyal- 
ty to  the  Unltd  States  of  America  and  I  can- 
not help  being  suspicious  of  those  who  for 
any  reason  would  attempt  to  avoid  such 
expression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  instead  of  attempting  to 
find  ways  to  discourage  public  expression 
of  the  support  of  our  Government,  I  feel 
that  we  should  encourage  our  young  peo- 
ple particularly  to  have  a  deeper  sense 
of  loyalty,  and  a  greater  appreciation  of 
the  heritage  which  is  theirs  to  nurture 
and  preserve. 

Each  week  at  service  club  meetings  and 
at  thousands  of  other  meetings  and  gath- 
erings throughout  the  land,  millions  of 
Americans  are  proud  to  stand,  facing 
the  flag,  and  repeat  together  the  pledge 
of  alleciance  to  the  flag.  On  such  occa- 
sions we  are  reminded  of  the  freedoms 
which  we  enjoy  as  Americans,  and  I  be- 
lieve all  true  Americans  are  inspired  as 
they  repeat : 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  to  the  Republic  for 
which  It  stands:  one  Nation,  under  Gkxl,  in- 
divisible, with  liberty  and  Justice  for  aLL 

And  inclosing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you 
and  other  Americans,  what  possible  ob- 
jection can  anyone  who  claims  or  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  loyal  American  citizen, 
have  to  signing  this  oath  which  states: 

I. ,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  aflinn) 

that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance 
to  the  United  States  of  America  and  will 
support  and  defend  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  of  America  against 
all  Its  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic. 

And  what  stigma  can  be  attached  to 
the  affirmation  contained  in  this  affi- 
davit: 


I. .  do  solemnly  swear  (or  aClrm) 

that  I  do  not  believe  in,  and  am  not  a  mem- 
ber of  and  do  not  suppiort  any  organization 
that  believes  in  or  teaches,  the  overthrow  of 
tl^e  U.S.  Government  by  force  or  violence 
or  by  any  illegal  or  unconstitutional  methods. 


CAN  THE  AMERICAN  ECONOMY  AD- 
JUST TO  ARMS  REDUCTION? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  economic  ccmsequences 
associated  with  possible  disarmament 
have  attracted  much  attention. 

1  conmiend  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  the  January  4  release  of  the 
National  Planning  Association,  which 
provides  a  very  afBrmative  answer  to  the 
question:  "Can  the  American  economy 
adjust  to  arms  reduction?"  which 
follows: 

Joint    Statimknt    on    Can    the    Amfrican 

ECONOMT     ADJTJST     TO     AjiMS     REDUCTION? 

The  National  Planning  Association  has 
repeatedly  stated  that  the  American  econ- 
omy 1b  productive  enough  to  afford  those 
national  sectirity  programs  which  may  be 
needed  both  to  deter  a  major  attack  and  to 
prevent  local  Incidents.  We  believe  it  is  of 
equal  Importance  to  emphasize  that  the 
American  economy  can  also  stand  substan- 
tial  arms  reduction. 

Currrent  negotiations  related  to  world 
arma  limitation*  may  or  may  not  lead  to 
dependable  International  controls  and  re- 
duced mUltary  budgets.  We  will  argue  in 
this  statement  that  plans  should  be  de- 
veloped for  dealing  with  the  economic  con- 
sequences of  material  arms  reductions. 

These  considerations  su-e  Intended  to  es- 
tablish that  there  is  no  valid  economic  argu- 
ment that  arms  reduction  would  bring  about 
economic  depression.  The  potential  Increase 
In  nondefense  supply  of  goods  and  services 
due  to  economic  growth  could  be  several 
times  larger  than  the  increase  due  to  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  armaments.  In  this 
statement  we  shall  state  the  reasons  why  we 
believe  the  task  Is  manageable  and  enu- 
merate four  phases  which  we  believe  require 
detailed  study  and  planning 

1.  Let  us  assume  that  an  agreement  pro- 
viding for  substantial  arms  reduction  could 
become  effective,  for  Instance  5  years  from 
now.  We  are  now  spending  |46  billion  per 
year  for  national  security.  Within  a  5-year 
period,  with  no  change  in  present  programs, 
this  amount  may  well  exceed  $50  billion 
annually  (In  present  prices).  Even  a  total 
dlsamuiment  would  not  mean  that  these  $50 
billion  would  disappear  entirely  from  the 
budget.  There  would  be  expenditures  for 
the  liquidation  of  contractual  obligations. 
Quite  possibly  a  national  and  an  Interna- 
tional police  force  would  be  established 
which  would  require  financial  support  And 
In  all  likelihood  there  would  be  substantial 
expenditures  for  international  Inspection 
and  control  machinery. 

At  present  there  are  large  expenditures 
Classified  under  national  security  which 
would  have  to  be  continued  and  perhaps  In- 
creased in  the  event  of  arms  reduction.  Na- 
tional security  expenditures  now  Include 
roughly  S5  billion  in  support  of  research 
and  development  activities.  This  represents 
almost  90  percent  of  all  Federal  research  ex- 
penditures and  more  than  half  of  all  research 
outlays,  private  or  public.  In  the  United 
States.  Many  of  these  research  projects  have 
peacetime  aspects  and  could  be  reoriented. 
Also  the  whole  nuclear  energy  program  (in- 
cluding the  nuclear  power  program  i  and  the 
mutual  security  program  are  classlrted  as 
national  security  expenditures  and  would  be 
continued,  although  with  a  change  in  em- 
phasis. 

Thus,  even  a  comprehensive  agreement  re- 
garding the  reduction  of  armaments  would 
not  mean  a  complete  elimination  of  what  are 
now  termed  the  national  security  expendi- 
tures from  the  budget.  It  would  not  be  un- 
reasonable to  assume  that  with  substantial 
reorientations,  such  expenditures  would  be 
reduced  by  only  one-half  (to  a  total  of  $25 
billion)  by  1965. 

2  There  are  a  great  many  urgent  programs 
in    fields    other    than    national    security    in 


which  only  slow  progress  is  being  made  due 
to  budgetaj-y  limitations.  It  has  been  widely 
recognized  that  education,  health,  and 
training  programs  are  deficient  and  that  our 
programs  for  conservation  and  development 
of  water  and  other  natural  resources  do  not 
begin  to  meet  the  prospective  needs  (In  part, 
because  of  the  high  cost  of  national  security) . 

While  we  have  embarked  on  a  comprehen- 
sive road  construction  program,  our  airports 
and  other  air  facilities  are  still  far  from 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Jet  age, 
not  to  speak  of  the  rocket  age 

The  spectacular  metrcipolltan  and  sub- 
urban developments  have  created  manifold 
problems  which  require  an  imaginative  ap- 
proach for  which  n  I  precedence  exists  in  any 
of  the  present  programs 

The  following  tabulation  presents  esti- 
mates of  cumulative  outlays  over  a  5-year 
peri'jd  by  Federal.  State,  and  local  areas  If 
deficiencies  In  a  few  selected  areas  arc  to  be 
wiped  out  and  If  needed  improvements  are 
to  be  made 
Cumulatu  e     expenditure     requfrementi     for 

ielerted  nondefense  Government  programs 

over  the  next  5  years 

Billions  of 
Education;  doJIars 

Classroom   construction 18 

Ciurent  operation 14 

Total -  30 

Highways    and    skyways 75 

Urban  renewnl.  slum  clearance,  low- 
cost  housing  aud  community  redevel- 
opment     100 

Water  supply  and  conservation 60 

Health   and   hospitals 35 

Other   programs  i  air  pollution,  research 

and  development,  etc j 30 

Total    330 

We  do  not  pretend  that  the.'ie  estimates 
are  precise.  They  represent  an  ev.i.uation 
of  what  would  be  required  to  overcome  ex- 
isting backlogs,  to  provide  for  anticipated 
needs  over  the  ne.xt  5  years  and  to  allow  for 
essential  Improvements  In  these  program 
areas  The  est'.mites  are  based  on  rep<jrt8 
and  studies  of  private  organizations  and 
government  agencies  for  these  particular 
fields  They  are  quoted  to  give  an  Idea  of 
the  order  of  magnitude. 

Present  spending  of  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  on  these  prfji^rams 
amounts  to  about  $30  billion  per  year. 
Continuation  of  this  same  rate  of  spending 
would  srtlll  leave  us  at  the  end  of  a  5-year 
period  with  glaring  deficiencies  Even  as- 
suming continuation  of  present  national  se- 
curity programs  some  increase  in  outlays 
for  these  nondefense  programs  would  be 
possible.  It  may  well  be  that  increased 
spending  on  all  nondefense  pr<:;.gran^s  five 
years  hence  may  rise  from  the  current  level 
of  about  $50  billion  to  almost  $80  billion 
without  any  substantial  reduction  In  arma- 
ments. With  arms  reduction  total  nonde- 
fense outlays  may  well  be  increased  to  $90 
billion.  Redu^ti'  n  In  armaments,  there- 
fore, would  make  It  possible  to  devote  $10 
billion  per  year  more  to  those  purpose* 
where  serious  deficiencies  exist  tlian  would 
be  possible  If  present  defense  programs  had 
to  be  continued.  Of  the  $25  billion  reduc- 
tion In  national  security  expenditures.  $10 
billion  might  be  offset  by  an  lncrea.se  in 
highly  desirable,  nondefense  related  pro- 
grams. 

3.  There  m  a  po'^siblllty  that  arms  reduc- 
tion might  be  associated  with  a  greatly 
expanded  program  for  credlta  and  technical 
assistance  in  support  of  foreign  economic 
development.  Such  support  may  In  part 
take  the  form  not  of  off.settin^  budget  ex- 
penditures but  possibly  of  an  increase  In 
public  or  private  capital  expert.  We  have 
no  ba.%13  for  estimating  a  particular  magni- 
tude   for  such   an   Item    but    the   possibility 


of  stich  an  increase  In  outlays  offsetting  a 
part  of  the  reduction  in  defense  spending 
should  be  kept  In  mind. 

4  After  reorientation  of  some  of  the  na- 
tlC'nal  security  programs  and  Increases  in 
nondefense  programs,  $15  billion  would  be 
left  for  increases  in  private  expondlturee 
Our  projections  of  private  expenditures  for 
individual  consumption,  domestic  business 
Investment,  and  capital  export  in  1966  (as- 
suming ctmtinuatlon  of  present  national  se- 
curity pr'>*;ramsi  amount  to  $500  billion. 
Therefore,  a  3-percent  Increase  In  these  pri- 
vate expenditures  would  be  needed  to  bring 
about  a  complete  offset  for  the  reduction  in 
armament  spending.  Conslderlnsi  that  the 
total  Federal.  State,  and  local  budgets  would 
be  reduced  by  $15  billion,  a  tax  reduction  of 
about  7  percent  would  become  feasible. 
There  seems  to  be  little  question  that  with 
tax  reduction  an  Increase  in  private  spend- 
ing or  capital  Investments  would  be  very 
likely.  Assuming  that  the  whole  amount 
would  be  available  for  additional  consumer 
spending,  this  would  make  a  difference  of 
2  percent  between  spendable  Income,  with 
and  without  disarmament  In  1965. 

If  politically  feasible,  a  reduction  in  arma- 
ment would  be  highly  desirable  economically. 
It  would  allow  the  shift  of  resources  from 
defense  production  and  defense  services  U> 
urgent  peacetime  Uisks  and  would  permit 
tax  reduction  along  with  the  resulting  in- 
crease in  greater  c<.nsumer  satisfaction. 
However,  the  magnitude,  seen  In  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  economy  as  a  whole,  should  not 
t>e  exaggerated  With  a  satisfactory  rate  of 
growth  (let  us  say  4  percent  per  yean  pro- 
dtictlon  of  goods  and  services  In  1968  should 
be  more  than  $100  billion  (in  present  dol- 
lars) above  present  levels.  This  means  that 
with  defense  expenditures  remaining  at  pres- 
ent levels.  $100  biaion  will  be  available  for 
additional  consumption,  business  invest- 
ment, or  nondefense  Oovernment  services 
With  a  reduction  In  national  security  ex- 
penditures as  detailed  in  this  statement,  the 
possible  Increase  in  these  goods  and  services 
would  not  be  $100  billion,  but  $125  billion. 
But  economic  griwth  would  lead  to  an  In- 
crease In  the  pf)tential  supply  of  nondefense 
goods  and  services  several  times  larger  than 
the  Increase  resulting  from  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  armaments 

This  reasoning  should  not  be  Interpreted. 
however,  as  suggesting  that  the  transition 
from  an  arm.amer.t  race  to  disarmament 
would  be  an  easy  matter  First,  our  esti- 
mates imply  shifts  of  production  from  one 
industry  to  other  industries,  often  also  from 
one  region  to  another  with  all  ensuing  prob- 
lems of  readjustment  Tliese  shifts  will  not 
come  about  easily.  We  need  a  careful  ex- 
ploration of  the  areas  in  which  high  priority 
Government  programs  oould  take  the  place 
of  defense  procurement  and  defense  employ- 
ment There  should  be  advance  planning  in 
each  of  the  crucial  areas  in  order  to  prevent 
hardship  and  serious  dislocations.  There 
should  be  consideration  as  to  which  of  these 
programs  could  best  be  dcjiie  by  the  Federal 
Oovernment.  which  best  by  State  and  local 
governments.  Also  the  problem  of  tax  re- 
sources would  require  consideration.  A  re- 
duction In  defense  s]>endlng  might  permit 
Federal  tax  reduction  while  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Increase  In  nondefen.se  programs 
might  be  In  areas  which  were  under  the 
traditional  jurisdiction  of  State  and  local 
governments. 

Some  people  may  feel  that  disarmament 
is  such  a  re-mote  possibility  that  it  Is  not 
worth  while  to  spend  any  effort  in  that  direc- 
tion. To  that  we  answer  that  none  of  this 
work  would  be  In  vain  In  a  period  of  pro- 
tracted high-level  armament  we  must  make 
some  progress  on  these  nondefense  programs 
ansrway.  The  main  difference  Is  merely  one 
of  the  speed  with  which  we  can  proceed 

Moreover,  unless  we  have  a  convincing 
economic  plan  for  disarmament  we   cannot 


forcefully  answer  the  argument  that  we  fear 
arms  reduction  because  it  may  cause  a  break- 
down of  ^ur  economic  system.  In  the  contest 
between  the  rival  economic,  social,  and  polit- 
ical fvstiJins  at  times  the  threat  of  Increased 
armament  will  be  used,  at  times  the  promise 
of  disarraament  will  be  used  and  has  been 
used  Competitive  coexistence  requires  us 
to  be  prepared  for   both   strategies. 
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hon  gordon  canpteld,  a  repre- 
sentattvt:  from  the  state  op 

NEW  jersey 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOS3  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minu.e  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  to  include  news- 
paper editorials. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ne'w  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
wlien  our  colleague,  the  distinguished 
pentleman  from  New  Jersey.  Gordon 
Canfield,  announced  he  would  not  run 
a?ain  for  reelection,  the  thousands  of 
people  who  love  and  respect  him  were 
a  bit  stunned  and  perplexed.  They  felt 
that  as  he  had  played  such  an  actlva 
role  in  the  affairs  of  our  Government, 
it  was  unthinkable  he  should  not  con- 
tinue as  a  part  of  it.  For  17  years  he 
served  as  secretary  to  the  Member  of 
Congress  whom  he  succeeded  and  he  is 
now  completing  his  20th  year  as  an 
elected  Member.  A  total  of  37  years  of 
R.sscxiiation  with  Congress  is  a  long  time. 
He  will  be  sorely  missed  but  his  example 
of  courage,  honest  thinking,  sense  of 
f airplay,  and  his  heart  of  friendship  will 
Ion;?  endure.  His  departure  will  be  a  loss 
to  the  Nation  as  well  as  to  his  many 
friends  in  Congress. 

The  people  of  his  State  of  New  Jersey 
recognize  his  worth  and  the  loss  to  the 
State  that  his  decision  will  mean  and  I 
am  pleased  to  insert  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks editorials  from  the  following  New 
Jersey  newspapers:  Paterson  Evening 
News.  Passaic  Herald  News.  Bergen  Eve- 
ning Record,  and  Newark  Evening  News: 

I  From  the  Paterson  Evening  News, 

Dec.  16,  1959) 

Gordon   CANncLD  RrriREs  and  thi  District 

LOSKS  "a  CHAMf' 

Things  wont  be  the  same  in  Passaic 
County  politics  from  here  on  In — at  least. 
In  the  even  years  of  congressional  elections. 

Gordon  Canfiixd  has  been  the  Congress- 
man from  this  Eighth  District  through  a 
generation,  and  only  the  youngish  oldtlmer 
will  be  able  to  recall  that  It  was  his  "boss,  ' 
the  late  George  N  Seger.  who  was  his  prede- 
cessor.    That  was  20  years  ago. 

Thus,  for  well-nigh  two  decades  CANniXD 
has  served  us  in  Washington,  and  as  a  public 
Eer\  ant  and  as  a  Republican  candidate  every 
2  years  he  was  a  veritable  champion.  In  the 
Republican  heydays  and  In  the  lean  years 
■when  the  magic  name  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt was  cutting  down  Republicans  the  peo- 
ple remembered  Gordon  Canfibxd's  benefi- 
cences and  he  was  always  top  man  on  his 
ticket  Some  good  candidates  fell  by  the 
wayside  before  the  Cantikld  Juggernaut. 

Tlie  answer  was  Congressman  Canfizld's 
dedicated  service  and,  in  truth.  It  was  this 
around-the-clock  devotion  which  has  Qnally 
determined  him  to  retire  from  the  political 
w,u-s.  To  have  continued  In  the  only  way 
he  knows  how  to  campaign  or  to  serve  In 
office  might  have  permanently  Impaired  bis 
health. 

So  who  can  quarrel  with  his  decision  not 
to  run  ..gain,  in  spite  of  the  void  he  will  leave 
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and  the  heart  tug  hla  decialon  to  retire  In- 
spires? He  has  certainly  earned  the  right 
to  call  it  a  day  aa  a  candidate  after  37  years 
In  Washington. 

What  was  the  secret  of  Congressman  Caw- 
FxrLD's  unmatched  success?  It  was  being 
with  and  for  people.  It  could  Just  as  well 
have  been  coined  in  his  name  when  it  was 
SHld  that  to  have  a  friend  one  must  be  a 
friend. 

Just  a  few  years  ago  an  overexuberant 
Democratic  candidate,  teeklng  to  probe  the 
Canfield  success  secret,  came  up  with  the 
bombastic  charge  that  all  the  Congressman 
had  to  offer  was  his  friendship  for  the  little 
man.  That  did  it — touched  off  such  an 
atomic  Indignation  among  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  voters  that  the  Ingenious  candidate 
was  snowed  under. 

The  ■'little  man"  was  there  at  the  polls  to 
vote  for  his  friend  It  has  always  been  so — 
no  letter  unanswered,  no  opportunity  for 
service  Ignored.  Thousands  knew  his  friendly 
Intercession,  his  always  solicitous  concern  for 
the  people  of  his  district. 

Emrlng  World  War  II,  Congressman  Can- 
riELD  became  restive  at  home.  So  he  shipped 
aboard  a  freighter,  made  the  rounds  of  the 
camps  where  his  hometown  boys  were  serv- 
ing, comforted  them,  brought  message?  back 
to  anxious  loved  ones.  He  braved  the  dan- 
gers of  the  sea.  walked  in  the  hiptnrlcal  Lon- 
don blitz,  was  horrified  at  the  Nazi  slaiigh- 
terhouse  in  Buchenwald.  Here  was  one  man 
who  knew  firsthand  what  he  talked  about 
to  his  people,  and  they  believed  In  him 

In  Congress,  Mr.  Canfield  stood  up  and  was 
counted.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  warn 
of  the  threat  of  communism,  because  he  had 
seen  its  creeping  infection  spreading  when  he 
was  In  Europe.  He  fought  for  proper  de- 
fenses, for  recognition  of  missile  prepared- 
ness. He  alone  of  all  Republican  candidates 
was  endorsed  by  labor  which  constantly  was 
on  the  Democratic  side. 

But  he  was  no  rubberstamp  for  any  man 
or  any  cause.     He  had  courage 

And  so  when  Gordon  Canfield  decides  now 
he  cannot  rally  the  strength  of  another  vigor- 
ous campaign  with  all  its  exactions,  wiien  he 
feels  he  would  like  to  nestle  home  with  his 
faithful  family  and  rest  a  bit  on  the  laurels 
he  has  earned,  who  among  us  will  say  him 
"nay? 

The  Eighth  District  yields  him  to  the  in- 
exorability of  time  only  In  Congress 

There  will  b«  other  opportunities  for  serv- 
ice for  this  man  of  decency,  integrity,  and 
dedication. 

Meantime,  all  people  of  good  will  regard- 
less of  politics,  will  wish  him  well  as  he 
begins  his  final  year  of  service  in  Congress, 
and  among  these  the  News  is  happy  to  be 
counted  as  delighted  that  through  all  his 
years  of  matchless  service  we  were  his  stanch 
and  unremitting  supporters 

Of  him  it  win  be  said  with  truth  Well 
done,  thou  true  and  faithful  servant  ' 


|Prom    the    Passaic    Herald-News,    De-      16, 

19.59  1 

Gordon  Canfield  .s  Retirement 

The  retirement  of  Gordon  Cinfifld  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  present  term  in  the  H  -use 
of  Representatives  will  mark  the  end  of  an 
era  for  thousands  of  Pa.ssalc  County  voters. 
Mr  Canfield  3  principal  asset  during  a  polit- 
ical career  which  dates  back  to  1924  has  been 
an  ability  to  make  deep  and  lasting  friend- 
ships. To  many  Democrats  as  well  as  Re- 
publicans in  the  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, the  man  they  know  as  "Gordon''  Is  a 
dear  friend  in  whose  reelection  they  have 
always  taken  a  personal  interest. 

The  same  warm  feeling  toward  Mr  Can- 
tield  la  evident  in  the  Congress  In  1955. 
upon  his  return  after  a  lengthy  absence  due 
to  illness,  touching  tributes  were  paid  t.    him 


by  Congressmen  of  both  parties.  They  also 
like  the  unassuming,  hard-working,  and 
always  helpful  Gordon  Cawttk-o. 

Mr.  Canfield  began  his  Washington  career 
as  secretary  to  the  late  Congressman  Seger, 
of  Passaic.  He  had  been  a  reporter  on  the 
old  Passaic  Dally  News.  'When  "the  chief" 
died.  Mr.  Canfield  was  recognized  as  the 
logical  successor  In  1958.  Mr.  Canfield  was 
reelected  for  his  10th  consecutive  term. 
Kven  though  his  district  is  smaller  than 
Pa^aic  Coun  y,  West  Milford  and  Rlngwood 
t>eing  in  another  distrl<:t.  Mr.  Canfield  po.led 
r.early  10,000  votes  more  than  the  top  vote- 
getter  among  the  county  candidates,  a  strik- 
ing testimony  to  his  popularity  The  only 
time  he  ever  came  close  to  defeat  was  In 
1:)48  when  Charles  S.  Joelson  trailed  him  by 
a  inere  150  votes 

The  legislative  interests  of  Mr.  Canfield 
have  been  the  kind  that  do  not  make  head- 
lines. His  particular  fields  were  appropria- 
tions, the  poeul  service,  the  Coast  Guard, 
narcotics,  and  social  security  He  Ls  credited 
with  being  responsible  for  the  first  appro- 
priation to  send  Government  narcotics 
agents  abroad  to  fight  the  Illicit  narcotics 
traffic  at  its  sources.  He  was  in  the  fore- 
front for  years  of  those  who  advocated  postal 
rates 

Mr,  Canfield  Is  better  known  for  his  help- 
fulness than  for  his  legislation.  He  helped 
Cliftrm  to  obtain  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's quarantine  station  tract  for  a  school 
site.  His  selection  of  candidates  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  service  academies  by  means  of 
ex.=imin.^tions  and  interviews  conducted  by 
outstanding  citizens  had  popular  approval. 
He  was  Instrumental  in  unraveling  redtape 
for  refugees.  One  of  Mr  Canfield  s  Demo- 
cratic opponents  helped  to  win  his  reelec- 
tion by  charging  Mr.  Canfield  with  only 
doing    little   things   for   little    people. 

Mr  Canfield  will  take  with  him  into  re- 
tirement at  the  end  of  next  year  the  best 
wishes  of  a  host  who  prize  Gordon  as  their 
friend. 


[Prom  the  Bergen  Evening  Record    Hacken- 

sack,  N.J.  Dec    19.  19591 

An  Outsize  Pair  of  Shoes 

Passaic  County.  as  almost  everyone 
knows,  has  gone  Democratic  almost  all  the 
way — freeholders,  assembly.  State  senator 
Yet  for  10  consecutive  terms  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District,  which  embraces  all 
of  Pas.iaic  County  except  Rlngwood  and 
West  Milford  i  In  the  Seventh),  has  returned 
Gordon  Canfield  to  Congress,  often  by  im- 
pressive majorities. 

There's  a  reason  of  course.  It  can  be  sim- 
ply stated  Gordon  Canfield  has  been  a 
good  Congressman.  He  has  Just  announced 
he  will  not  run  for  reelection  after  hLs  term 
expires  next  year  And.  while  he  has  earned 
the  right  to  retirement.  Passaic  will  lose  the 
services  of  a  valued  and  capable  official. 

Mr  Canfield  typifies  why  party  laliels  do 
not  mean  much  when  voters  select  their 
Congressman.  Yet  few  present  Members  of 
Congress  have  been  so  peculiarly  qualified, 
so  carefully  prepared  for  the  position  Mr. 
Canfield,  a  former  newspaperman,  was  sec- 
retary to  the  late  Representative  George 
Seger  (Republican,  Eighth).  Mr.  Seger 
coached  him  painstakingly  as  his  successor 
apparent:  so  when  Mr  Canfield  finally  did 
become  a  Member  of  the  Hcuse  he  knew  at 
the  start  more  about  the  Job  than  most 
Members  ever  learn.  And  he  knew  the  value 
of  prompt  replies  to  mail,  of  patient  listen- 
ing, of  constant  mixing,  of  elaborate  per- 
sonal Interest  In  every  constituent's  least 
contact   with  g(jvernment. 

Mr.  Cantikld  may  rtirely  have  been  spec- 
tacular, but  he  is  thoroughly  sovind  In 
ed\  the  good  connotations  of  th«  words,  he 
Is  the  old  pro. 


(From   the   Newark  Evening   News,   Newark, 
N  J  .  Dec    21,  1959] 

After  10  Terms 

Representative  Gordon  CAttriTLD.  the  Pas- 
saic County  Republican  who  Is  retiring  from 
Congress  after  10  terms,  knew  a  lot  about 
his  Job  before  he  took  it  over  He  had  put 
in  17  years  as  a  congressional  secretary,  and 
his  experience  paid  off  in  service  to  his 
constituency. 

When  the  dean  of  the  New  Jersey  dele- 
gation leaves  Washington  next  year  the 
State  will  lose  an  Influential  voice  on  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  where  he 
is  recognized  as  an  expert  In  Treasury  and 
Post  Office  Department  mttters  He  ranks 
high  not  only  In  seniority,  with  all  of  Its 
effectiveness  in  Washington,  but  in  esteem 
as  well 

Mr  AUCHINCLOSS  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  ron.sent  that  his  col- 
leagues. Mrs  DwYER,  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr 
Wallhauser.  and  Mr.  Rodino.  all  from 
New  Jersey,  may  extend  their  remarks 
immediately  followint:  my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER  Mr  Speaker,  'we  are 
fortunate  in  one  respect.  Mr.  Speaker. 
in  paying  tribute  today  to  our  colleague. 
GoRtKJN  Canfield.  We  are  not  saying 
goodby  quiet  yet.  We  shall  have  him 
With  us  for  many  months  to  come — to  en- 
joy the  warmth  of  his  friendship,  the 
richness  of  his  experience,  the  generosity 
of  his  thoughtfulness  and  kindness. 

I  speak  from  a  wealth  of  personal  ex- 
p>erience  when  I  cite  these  qualities.  On 
numberles.s  occasions  during  my  3 
year.s  as  a  Member  of  this  body,  I  called 
on  Gordon  Canfield  for  help,  advice,  and 
information.  Never  did  I  come  away 
disappointed.  On  the  contrary,  each 
experience  served  to  impress  upon  me 
more  deeply  an  awareness  of  a  really 
remarkable  per.son — a  man  who  com- 
bines the  hitihe.st  ideals  of  public  service 
with  a  practical,  working  wisdom  In  the 
ways  of  politics  and  government. 

I  have  never  known  an  instance.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  Gordon  Canfielo  did  not 
know  exactly  what  he  was  doing  and 
exactly  why  he  was  doing  it.  In  a 
legislative  body  where  procedures  are 
neces.sai-ily  complex  and  involved,  our 
colleague  has  the  sure  and  certain  touch, 
the  precise  sense  of  timing,  the  unerriiig 
aim  of  a  skilled  parliamentarian. 

Despite  his  ma.stery  of  legislative 
methods,  however.  Gordon  Canfield  has 
never  sacrificed  the  puiposes  and  end.s  of 
government  to  the  means.  His  skills  have 
always  been  in  the  service  of  his  Ideals 
and  the  interests  of  the  people  he  rcpie- 
sents.  This  is  the  hallmark  of  responsi- 
ble politics,  the  test  of  effective  repre- 
sentative government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  rather  than  anticipate 
the  tremendous  lo.^s  to  this  body  that 
Gordon  Canfield's  departure  will  mean, 
it  behooves  us  today  to  salute  a  great 
Congressman  and  to  congratulate  our- 
selves that  he  will  remain  with  us 
throughout  the  crucial  session  ahead. 

Mr  GLENN  Mr  Speaker.  I  heard  of 
the  retirement  at  the  end  of  this  session 
of  our  esteemed  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Gordon  Canfield.  through  an  editorial 
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appearing     In     the     Paterson     Evening 
News  on  December  18.  1959. 

This  was  a  beautiful  editorial,  and  haa 
been  entered  in  the  Record  by  one  of  my 
colleagues  of  New  Jersey.  Gordon  Can- 
field  has  been  one  of  my  dearest  per- 
sonal friends  in  my  few  years  in  Con- 
eress.  As  a  younger  member  of  the  New 
Jersey  congressional  delegation,  I  have 
gone  t<)  him  from  time  to  time  for  guid- 
ance a  id  help  With  his  years  of  expe- 
rience, his  kind  and  considerate  person- 
ality, and  his  smiling  radiance,  his  advice 
was  sound,  logical,  and  always  given  with 
a  pat  oi  the  back,  and  I  felt  better  after 
talking  with  my  dear  fiiend,  Gordon. 

While  he  was  one  of  the  busiest  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  he  somehow  found 
more  tine  than  the  rest  of  us  to  be  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  so  that  invariably 
when  we  of  our  New  Jersey  delegation 
would  appear  in  the  middle  of  procedure 
or  debate,  it  was  Gordon  Canfield  who 
would  brief  us  with  a  short  rundown  of 
what  wa.5  occurring. 

The  Nation  and  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey are  ^roing  to  suffer  a  great  loss  up>on 
the  retirement  of  Representative  Can- 
field,  and  we  of  the  New  Jersey  delega- 
tion, who  have  looked  to  him  as  our  lead- 
er, are  going  to  find  it  diflQcult  to  carry  on 
without  him. 

Mr.  WAUJIAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  pro<eeds  through  this  life  the  ce- 
menting of  fine  human  relationships  be- 
comes most  important  to  many  of  us, 
and  I  feel  that  I  have  been  accorded  a 
high  privilege  and  rare  honor  to  have 
met.  and  I  hope  to  have  formed  a  fast 
friendsh  p  with  the  Honorable  Gordon 
Canfieli.  who  ha«  Just  announced  that 
he  will  not  stand  for  reelection  to  this 
august  Ixxly  after  37  years  of  service 
divided  between  his  membership  and 
service  to  a  Member. 

I  have  benefited — as  I  am  certain 
many  others  have  as  well — from  his  ad- 
vice and  good  counsel.  However,  more 
important  than  this,  is  the  outstanding 
dedicated  service  that  he  has  rendered  to 
his  constituentJ!.  to  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  and  to  the  Nation.  I  salute  him 
as  the  dean  of  the  New  Jersey  delegation 
In  this  body 

My  hcpe  and  prayer  for  him  for  the 
future.  In  which  Mrs.  Wallhauser  joins 
me.  is  that  he  may  enjoy  years  of  con- 
tinuing service  to  his  fellow  man  and 
that  he  and  his  family  will  enjoy  good 
health  and  all  of  the  things  that  a  man 
of  his  good  character  so  richly  deserves. 

Mr  RODINO  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
express  my  regrets  that  my  very  good 
friend.  Gordon  Canfield,  has  announced 
his  intention  to  retire  at  the  end  of  this 
se.s.sion. 

Congressman  Canfield  is  the  dean  of 
our  New  Jer,sey  delegation.  For  20  years 
he  has  served  in  Congrrs*^  with  the  high- 
est sense  of  duty  and  resp)onsibility.  He 
has  been  known  to  all  of  us  as  a  valued 
friend,  a  conscientious  legislator,  and  a 
dedicated  public  servant. 

To  his  district,  he  is  known  as  one 
whose  greatest  concern  has  always  been 
the  people  and  their  welfare.  His  con- 
st::uents  regard  him  not  only  as  their 
Representative,  but  as  their  devoted 
friend.    They  know  that  he  will  spare  no 


effort  in  their  behalf,  and  that  he  is 
always  ready  with  a  sympathetic  ear  and 
a  helping  hand. 

Congressman  Cawfitld  has  earned  hla 
retirement,  and  we  cannot  begrudge  It 
to  him.  But  we  in  the  House,  and  par- 
ticularly those  of  us  In  the  New  Jersey 
delegation,  will  miss  his  presence  and 
comradeship. 

Though  h»,  too,  may  miss  his  friends 
in  the  House,  and  the  legislative  life  of 
which  he  has  been  so  much  a  part,  it  is 
my  earnest  hope  that  he  enjoys  this  new 
period  of  his  life  to  the  fullest.  He  will 
now  be  able  to  spend  more  time  with 
the  charming  Mrs.  Canfield.  and  to  do 
all  those  many  things  which  Congress- 
men miss.  We  wish  him  success  and 
fulfillment  in  his  well-earned  retirement. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
greatest  experiences  of  my  first  year  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  was 
my  association  with  Gordon  Canfield, 
dean  of  the  New  Jersey  delegation.  I 
soon  found  the  personal  qualities  which 
for  over  37  years  endeared  him  to  the 
people  of  the  Eighth  District  of  New 
Jersey.  His  patience,  understanding  of 
human  nature,  his  willingness  to  help 
wherever  possible,  his  very  real  love  of 
his  fellow  man,  combined  with  personal 
Integrity,  knowledge  of  law,  devotion  to 
duty,  and  reverence  for  the  ideals  of  the 
American  system  of  government  and 
way  of  life  make  him  a  truly  great  rep- 
resentative of  the  people. 

I  personally  shall  miss  his  sage  advice 
and  warm  comradeship  but,  more  impor- 
tant than  my  personal  loss,  is  the  loss 
to  those  whom  he  served  the  best — his 
constituents,  his  State,  and  his  country. 

Speaking  for  myself  and  as  the  Repre- 
sentative of  all  of  the  people  of  the  First 
District  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  I 
extend  to  Gordon  Canfield  our  thaiiks 
for  his  outstanding  accomplishments  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress  and  our  best 
wishes  for  health  and  happiness  In  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  with 
great  regret  that  I  heard  last  month 
that  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Canfhxd,  has  decided  to 
terminate  his  services  on  Capitol  Hill 
after  37  years  as  Ctjngressman  and  sec- 
retary. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Hill  20  years 
ago,  as  a  secretary  myself,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  living  with  Gordon  at  the 
home  of  the  late,  and  deeply  lamented, 
former  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. John  Andrews,  who  was  bom 
in  my  hometown  of  Salem,  Mass. 

Many  deep  associations  on  the  Hill 
are  formed  as  the  result  of  long  tedious 
work  together  on  committees.  Gordon 
and  I  did  not  have  such  an  opportunity. 
Our  relationship  was  a  F>ersonal  one  that 
evolved  into  a  deeper  one  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time.  His  life  with  its  share  of 
sorrows  and  blessings  became  sources 
of  concern  and  delight  for  me  as  he 
faced  different  experiences. 

He  will  be  missed  by  all  who  knew 
him.  He  was  most  friendly,  considerate, 
and  cordial  in  his  relations  with  others. 
Yet.  he  was  of  an  independent  mind  and 
tenacious  in  his  honest  convictions.  He 
was  ever  ready  to  listen  to  any  contrary 


view  but  remained  firm  In  his  former 
belief  if  the  arguments  to  the  contrary 
were  not  persuasive.  There  will  always 
be  room,  and  there  will  always  be  a  great 
need,  for  men  in  the  Congress  like  Gor- 
don Canfield. 

It  is  my  hope  and  prayer  that  he.  his 
charming  wife.  Dorothy,  and  his  family 
have  many  long  years  of  health  and 
happiness  ahead.  It  would  be  a  fitting 
reward  for  a  man  who  gave  too  much  of 
himself  in  an  effort  to  serve  his  con- 
stituency and  his  country  while  he 
labored  here. 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM    FOR    BAL- 
ANCE OF  THE  WEEK 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  as  to  the  program  for 
the  balance  of  the  week. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  There  will  be  no 
legislative  program  for  the  balance  of 
this  week.  We  are  going  to  meet  evei-y 
day  at  least  until  Thursday — I  will  not  go 
beyond  that — because  there  is  a  very  im- 
portant discharge  petition  on  civil  rights 
on  the  Clerk's  desk,  so  that  all  Members, 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans,  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  sign  the  petition. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  May  I  inquire  whether 
there  will  be  a  session  on  tomorrow? 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Yes;  there  will  be 
a  session  on  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  There  will  be  no  leg- 
islative business  on  tomorrow? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  There  will  be  no 
legislative  business  for  the  balance  of  the 
week.  Members  may  govern  themselves 
accordingly.  The  important  business  is, 
if  they  are  going  to  sign  the  discharge 
petition,  they  may  have  the  opportunity 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  May  I  inquire  with 
reference  to  Tuesday  for  the  reason  a 
Republican  conference  is  to  be  held  in 
this  Chamber  at  2  o'clock.  I  hope  we 
may  have  finished  our  business  by  that 
time. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Every  effort  will 
be  made  to  cooperate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  about  the  home 
rule  petition;   is  that  unimportant? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  No.  All  discharge 
petitions  are  important.  I  particularly 
refer  to  civil  rights  because  President 
Eisenhower  stressed  it  so  strongly  in  his 
message  on  the  state  of  the  Union  the 
other  day.  We  would  welcome  at  least 
50  Republican  Members  signing  the  pe- 
tition. At  least  that  number  would  be 
welcome. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  want 
to  find  out  who  is  entitled  to  credit  for 
settling  that  steel  strike. 
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THE  LATE  WILUAM  C.  HUU. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  oon«ent  to  address  the  Horise 
for  1  minute. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there   objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
MaaBachosette  ? 

•niere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
December  23  of  last  year,  the  United 
States  lost  one  of  tts  most  competent  and 
dedicated  public  servants  with  the  death 
of  William  C.  Hull,  who  had  filled  the 
PHDst  of  executive  a5sistant  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  since  October  18. 
1917.  Bill  Hull,  who  served  under  9 
Presidents  and  30  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners, became  a  true  friend  and  tru5t^*d 
adviser  to  innumerable  key  Govemmer  t 
officials  and  Members  of  Congress  dur- 
ing his  52  years  in  Washington.  I  my- 
self have  counted  Bill  Hull  among  my 
close  friends  for  many  years. 

Having  started  as  a  $360-a-year  mes- 
senger in  1908,  Bill  Hull  advanced 
rapidly,  and  was  appointed  esecutive  a.s- 
Bist&nt  only  9  years  later.  His  compe- 
tence was  matched  only  by  his  enthu- 
siasm for  his  job.  He  turned  do\«.n  a'.l 
suggestions  that  he  accei>t  some  hig!.  r 
paid  position  with  the  statement:  "1  vp 
loved  my  work,  and  I've  never  thoui^ht  of 
changing  or  retiring." 

BUI  Hull's  dedicated  service  did  not  go 
unnoticed.  He  gained  countie.is  friends 
and  became  generally  known  as  "Mr. 
Civil  S«^ice."  Washington  veteran.s 
knew,  and  newcomers  soon  found  out. 
that  BiU  Hull  had  the  answers  to  all 
civil  service  questions.  He  received  fre- 
quent, lavish,  and  deserved  praise  from 
superiors,  colleagues.  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  civic  organizations,  all  of 
whom  found  him  very  agreeable  to  deal 
with,  as  well  as  absolutely  authoritative. 

In  private  life.  Bill  Hull  was  a  very  ac- 
tive and  put^c  spirited  citizen  of  Arlns- 
ton.  He  worked  for  the  community 
chest  and  the  Red  Cross,  and  wm^  secre- 
tary of  the  Leeway  Citizens  Association 
and  past  president  of  the  Arlington  Civic 
Federation.  In  addition,  he  was  vice 
president  of  the  Arlington  Hospital  As- 
•ociation  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Bill  Hull's  death  leaves  a  gaping  void 
in  the  Uvea  of  his  family  and  of  his  many 
friends.  It  also  leaves  a  memory,  how- 
ever, that  win  serve  as  an  inApiration  to 
future  generations  of  Government  em- 
piojFees. 

CONORSSSIONAL  ELECTIONS 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  Kentle- 
man  from  Michigan  [Mr  Du.-C£ii.l  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RBcoao. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  legislation  to  establish  a  Con- 
gressional Elections  Commission  com- 
posed of  three  members  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  euJvice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  No  more  than  two 
members  of  this  Commission  shall  be- 


long: to  the  same  political  party  and 
membership  thereof  shall  be  repre:>enta- 
tive  of  the  various  geographical  areaf;  of 
the  United  States.  Each  member  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  appointed  for  9 
years. 

The  Commission  is  authorized  t<) 
make  and  maintain  temporarj-  and  per- 
manent registers  of  voters  having  quali- 
fications requisite  for  electors  of  th*:* 
moat  numerous  branch  of  the  ieeisiatuie 
of  the  State  in  which  the  congressional 
district  is  situated,  to  pai'ticipate  in  pri- 
mary, special,  and  general  elections  in 
the  various  consressional  districts. 
Qualifications,  hoa  ever,  shall  be  uniform 
for  all  persons  and  without  regard  to 
rd.ce.  color,  or  national  origin. 

The  Coramis'ion  is  authorized  to  con- 
duct resisLration  of  voters  p'orsuant  to 
the  act  and  to  conduct  primary,  general. 
and  special  elections  for  the  Senate  and 
the  Ho'u^e  of  Repiesentatives,  first, 
whenever  requested  by  duly  empowered 
officials  of  the  State  in  which  the  ccn- 
gressicnal  district  Ls  located,  or.  second, 
when  the  Commission  determines  that, 
unless  such  election  is  conducted  by  the 
Commission,  persons  having  the  qualifi- 
cations requisite  for  electors  for  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  legislature  of 
the  Slate  in  which  the  congressional  dis- 
trict is  situated  are  likely  to  be  denied 
their  right  to  vote  in  such  primary,  spe- 
cial, or  general  elections  and  to  have 
their  votes  fairly  counted. 

Whenever  the  Commission  conducts 
such  election  it  shall  be  the  sole  primary, 
special,  or  general  election  for  the  con- 
gressional distnct  for  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
and  shall  be  m.ide  without  limitat.nn  by 
State,  local  laws  or  ordinances  recard- 
ing  elections,  election  procedures,  and  so 
forth,  the  results  thert^of  to  be  final,  sub- 
ject only  to  adequate  provision  for  ju- 
dicial review  of  elections  to  protect  the 
rights  of  all  parties. 

This  leeislation  is  Identiral  to  that 
Introduced  by  Senators  Hart.  McNa- 
M.\RA.  and  others.  It  Is  the  only  way  to 
really  guarantee  full  and  adequate  pro- 
tection to  all  citizens  of  their  riTht  to 
vote  in  elections  so  essential  to  democ- 
racy 

Other  mpflKures  pending  will  not  at- 
tack the  problem  of  guaranteeing  citi- 
zens both  the  right  to  vote  and  their  full 
civil  rights  so  m-ell  or  completely  as  this 
measure.  Enactment  of  this  bill  will  be 
the  most  sienlflrant  advance  possible  in 
the  f^eld  of  civil  rights  and  will  make 
sure  that  citizens  will  hsv*^  a  ncht  to 
vote  In  congressional  and  senatorial 
elections 

There  is  adequate  basi!i.in  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  United  States  for 
this  legislation  Elections  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  are  con- 
stitutionally the  province  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  only  by  reason  of  in- 
action of  the  Federal  Government  and 
delegation  of  authority  have  been  crn- 
ducted  by  the  States.  Legislation  of  this 
sort  was  recommended  by  a  sub.stanual 
majority  of  memt)ers  of  the  Civil  Ripht.s 
Commission,  includmg  some  from  the 
South. 

In  many  States  qualified  voters  are 
being  denied  the  right  to  vote.     Lesisla- 


tion  of  this  sort  is  now  imperative,  90 
year.s  aftf»r  the  adoption  of  the  15th 
amendment  guaranteeing  the  ri;^iiL^  of 
all  citiaens  u^  vote  without  reKard  to 
race,  color,  or  national  origin.  I  intend 
to  push  Vigorously  for  enactment  of  this 
legL  iatiun  d'.ua-u:  th;s  session  of  Con- 
gress and  ttiU  seek  to  have  it  appended 
to  the  civil  rights  bill  now  pending  be- 
fore tiie  Rules  Committee  when  it  comes 
to  Uie  fioor  for  amendmcut  and  vote. 


THF  HONOR  f  FT  j:  PAM  RA'V^HRN 
AND  niE  HONORABLE  LYNTX)N  B. 
JOHN.SON 

Mr  DvARD  Mr  Speaker.  I  a«k  unan- 
imou.s  consent  to  extend  my  rcjnarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  FPEAKfcR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  r.quest  'f  the  gentleman  frotn 
Texas  ' 

There  nas  no  objection 

Mr.  IKARD.  Mr  Speaker,  the  State 
of  Texas  was  th*"  liost  to  the  American 
Medical  Associaaon  s  national  conven- 
tion in  Dallas  I>'cember  1  On  that  day 
sev«  ral  thousand  dt  ctors  from  all  States 
in  the  Union  were  welcomed  by  two  dus- 
tintuished  Texans,  the  Hunorable  Sam 
Raybi'rn.  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and 
:;.  •  H  :,:;;••  Li  •■•.  B  J oHWiiOK.  Dem- 
ocratic leader     f  the  Senate 

The  spe  ken-  were  presented  by  Or 
Louis  M  Orr.  president  cf  the  AMA.  In 
h.s  addreK  S;)eaker  Rayburn  told  the 
doctors  that  in  all  his  e.xpen-nce  in  Con- 
gre.'^s  he  had  "never  si  -n  a  man  or  a 
woman  in  that  Congress  that  would 
acknowledge  or  say  ti.at  he  or  she  WB<s 
for  socialized  medicine 

The  Speaker  ."^tated  frar;kly.  however, 
that  he  had  teen  disturbed  luid  had 
be*  n  a  little  bit  out  of  humor  over  the 
term  sor.  ii'.i  medicine,'  which,  he 
added   "nobody  can  define  " 

•"niere  are  enouRh  jieople  in  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  and  m  the 
Senate  wh)  ar-'  opposed  to  these  tiiint^s 
to  stop  them  alwa>'s."  he  said,  "but  aome- 
times  there  lias  t<:;  be  an  alternative  and 
that  IS  when  we  would  lik"  to  sit  domn 
with  you  and  discuss  it  with  you  ' 

l.\.^  .'^peukt  r  urued  the  doctors  to 
sp^ak  for  them5€.iVeB  and  not  throuch 
some  "hired  miui  '  in  appearances  be- 
fore congressional  committees,  because 
th'^  committees  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives 'are  the  best  juries  that  I 
have  ever  seen  a  person  tried  beiore  ' 

Doctors,  he  said,  should  be  more  active 
in  civic  affairs  and  politics;  should 
"study  your  Oovernm*'nt "  and  strive  to 
get  better  Rovernment.  by  getting  "good 
men  and  women  "  elected  at  the  polls. 

The  Speaker  s  addre.ss,  which  follows, 
was  direct  and  the  doctors  gave  him  a 
tremendous  ovation  at  its  conclusion. 
Repubbcan  and  Democratic  doctors  alike 
ahoirered  him  with  compliments  on  his 
forth  rif^htnefs 

KCMARKR  TO  TMT  AMKXICAN  MR>r<^AI  ASSOCIA- 
TT      .-;       BY       THE       HOKDKikBLjr       S*  1«      RATBUSN, 

D*I-I.A«.  Tex     Di:c«i«!;m   1.    196J 

M.-  Chalrmai.  Pre«ld'»nt  Orr,  Senator 
Jotinsoii  and  mcmberc  of  tbi«  great  t^mn- 
ciat.Ltn.  liA  wii«  indicated  here.  I  have  been 
aruuud  quite  a  whlie.  People  have  b«en 
K  ■•■'\  '.'-J  rue  and  I  love  tliem  for  it  Whether 
I   have   been  good   to  them   Is   a   matter   for 
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them  to  decide  I  am  39  pa*t  I  was  never 
Blck  In  my  ll'e.  but  If  there  waa  ever  a  place 
where  I  thought  It  would  be  fortunate  to 
become  ill  it  would  be  right  here  this 
morning 

How  they  would  arg^ie  across  my  bed  I 
don't  know,  but  lawyers  do  that  right  across 
the  table  from  each  other. 

I  am  happy  to  be  here,  and  I  am  happy 
that   you   came   to  Texa*. 

Lyndon  said  something  about  long 
speeches,  and  I  Uild  hlra  I  would  take  a 
very  few  minutes.  He  said.  "Weil  you  said 
that  one  time  and  I  was  fcittlng  there  and 
you  took  30  minutes  " 

I  am  glad  to  speak  this  morning  To  tell 
the  triith.  I  would  rather  .speak  before  break- 
fast than  after  dinner  I  go  ti'j  many  meet- 
ings where  there  1a  a  head  table  with  30  or 
40  people,  and  I  would  have  t<3  introduce  all 
of  them.  Some  of  them  want  t.o  m^ke  a 
speech,  because  sometimes  there  are  a  gcnxl 
many  of  their  constituents  there  Many 
times  I  have  sat  until  11  o'clock  and  at  that 
time  of  night  your  food  Is  dead  in  your  body, 
and  physically  and  mentally  you  are  nvirnb 

I  was  very  much  interested  In  Pre.'ildent 
Orr's  remarks  I  serv'ed  on  one  committee 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  24 
years,  a  very  Important  one.  I  was  chair- 
man of  It  6  years  When  I  became  Speaker 
I  gave  up  committee.^ 

What  we  were  searching  for  In  that  com- 
mittee all  the  time  w a-s  Information,  and 
there  are  groups  that  come  before  the  com- 
mit teea  tliat  are  the  l:iardest  people  on  earth 
to  get  any  Information  out  of  because.  In  the 
case  of  these  great  big  concerns,  the  men 
who  h.ive  built  tho.^e  concerns  up  don't 
come:  they  hire  some  fellow  who  comes  to 
make  a  speech  to  be  published  In  the  Journal 
that  comes  out  next  tu  make  them  a  ref)uta- 
tlon.  and  they  give  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress  little  or  no  Information. 

Every  time  a  man  establishes  the  reputa- 
tion of  giving  the  committees  of  Congress 
meat  when  he  comes  there,  he  is  listened 
to  and   he   is  a;w»\ys  welcomed   back. 

I  shouldn't  say  this  because  they  have  been 
too  good  to  me.  but  the  committees  of  the 
House  of  R-jpre.«'entatlves  and  the  House  of 
Representative*  are  the  best  Juries  that  I 
have  ever  seen  a  person  tried  before  Those 
of  us  who  have  been  tliere  a  long  time  and 
who  love  the  institution  want  everybody 
that  comes  there  to  make  good.  They  abso- 
lutely susiH'iid  Judgment  on  them,  give  them 
a  fair  opportunity  and  a  sympathetic  hearing. 
and  when  they  have  had  their  opportunity, 
those  who  hear  them  a.'e  lUJt  off  many  per- 
cent  In    their   Judgment 

It  Is  the  same  way  with  you  gentlemen 
coming  before  the  Con^resa  of  the  United 
States.  Come  yovu-»eivee — don't  send  some- 
body—  because  If  you  do  not  understand  the 
questions  that  nflect  medicine  and  Its  prac- 
tice, some  fellow  silting  In  an  ofOoe  some- 
where can't  vinderstand  It  right  quick 

I  have  been  more  or  less  dtsturbed  and  a 
little  bit  out  of  humnr  ftb<>ut  some  talk  that 
h.-\a  been  going  arovuid  the  country  for  sev- 
enC  ye*rs.  pev>ple  talking  about  something 
that  nobody  can  define  I  have  served  wltJ\ 
more  than  2.700  men  and  women  alnce  I 
have  tK-en  a  Member  of  the  Hou&e  of  Repre- 
sei.uuves  In  a  little  more  tlian  4<j  years  I 
have  never  seen  a  man  or  a  woman  in  that 
Cuigresa  that  wf'Uld  acknowledge  or  say 
that  he  or  she  was  for  socialized  medicine. 
And  yet  sometimes  there  come  out  of  Chi- 
cago document*  accusing  a  whole  p.-wty  of 
being  ti.ir  aoclallaed  medicine. 

The  first  lime  I  talked  to  one  of  your  pres- 
Identa,  Eh".  Gunnar  Gundersen.  I  believe  I 
referred  to  this  matter,  and  he  said  It  Is  a 
wornout.  fraz2jed-out  term  He  said,  "I 
never  have  used  It.  and  I  never  intend  to." 

There  are  enrugh  people  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  In  the  Senate  who  are 
opposed  to  these  thii>^  to  stop  them  always. 


but  sometimes  there  has  to  be  an  alterna- 
tive, and  that  is  when  we  would  like  to  sit 
down  with  you  and  dL-^cuse  It  with  you. 

Mfdlclne  is  not  static,  because  wlien  you 
are  static  you  are  not  moving  any  way  except 
backwards,  and  medicine,  I  will  say  to  you. 
In  my  opinion  has  made  great  progress  In  the 
discovery  and  treatment  of  diseases  in  the 
last  several  years  greater  discoveries  In  Its 
fle;d  than  any  profession  that  I  know  any- 
tlili.g  about. 

I  am  sorry  that  It  Is  so  hard  for  brilliant 
young  men  to  get  Into  mfdical  schools  I 
don't  know  exactly  why  it  is.  but  they  write 
me  all  the  time  and  ask  me  to  give  them  a 
recommendation  as  to  character  because  I 
have  known  their  fathers  and  mothers,  that 
they  may  establish  a  character  to  get  Into 
medical  school, 

I  don't  know  what  you  are  going  to  do 
a'o.iut  it  I  don't  know  whether  you  have 
the  teachers  that  are  competent,  whether 
you  can  get  them  ti:)gether,  whether  you  have 
the  accoutrement.a,  whether  you  have  the 
rooms  In  thpse  medical  schools,  to  take  in 
more  pupils,  but  I  say  this  to  you,  that  I 
think  8om.ethlug  has  got  to  t>e  done  about  It. 
What  it  Is  I  don't  know.  Maybe  I  need  your 
advice  at)out  It. 

The  other  sciences  and  the  other  profes- 
sions are  bidding  high,  very  lugh,  for  the 
brilliant  young  men  and  young  women  who 
come  out  of  otir  colleges  and  our  universities, 
and  they  are  going  to  take  that  line  which 
is  very  attractive.  It  Is  very  attractl\e  in 
compensation — any  of  the  sciences  now  are. 
I  hope  that  out  of  this  group  of  brilliant 
young  men  and  women  that  are  doctors  there 
will  be  formed  a  priigram  that  will  gel  these 
people  to  nLnke  doct  ts. 

I  have  had  something  to  do  with  doctors 
all  my  life.  I  had  a  brother  who  wrvs  a 
country  and  a  t<5wn  doctor  He  went  in  a 
buggy  or  on  horseback  In  the  backland  lai-.es 
of  north  Texas  any  time  they  called  him.  He 
didn't  liave  any  office  hours,  but  he  had  a 
telephone,  and  they  could  get  to  him. 

Of  course,  now  you  have  got  to  take  people 
to  hospitals.  If  there  are  hospitals,  and  there 
are  not  enovigh  of  them,  and  many  of  your 
c^>mnuinlt:e8  will   not  provide   them 

I  want  ta  speak  to  you  about  another  mat- 
ter for  a  moment  I  was  happy  that  your 
president  referred  to  it  Just  the  same  as  I 
said  before  about  coming  before  tlie  com- 
mittees of  C 'ingress  yourself,  not  by  some 
hired  nii\n,  the  same  thing  applies  to  poli- 
tics and  government  Don't  read  and  believe 
some  leaf  that  comes  to  you.  probably  writ- 
ten by  some  prejudiced  person.  Most  of 
them,  of  course,  v^uuld  be  Republlcr.ns,  bi.t 
some  of  them  might  be  Demucrat*.  I  do 
nnt  free  hH  Deniucrau  from  that  category, 
eithe'  bec.T.ise  there  are  a  few  of  them  that 
I  don't  agree  with  on  everything. 

Time  wus  when  everybody  was  a  politician. 
When  tills  Government  came  Into  exlstenco. 
the  man  on  the  farm.  Uie  man  in  tiie  khop, 
the  man  In  the  oRlce,  was  a  politician.  He 
knew  something  atK^vit  It  We  had  a  simple 
government,  and  I  often  marvel  nt  what  was 
done  in  Philadelphia  In  4  short  months, 
fmm  May  1787  to  Septeml>er 

What  would  you  think  tt>day  If  «  group  of 
men  having  to  do  with  sc^methlng  that  af- 
fected the  people,  a  f>olitlcal  Issue,  were  to 
meet  m  a  room  like  this.  69  of  them,  lock 
Uie  doors,  and  not  let  a  picture  be  taken  In 
there  or  a  stenographer  be  present  or  a 
radio  or  a  television?  They  would  say  that 
they  were  trying  to  put  something  over  on 
the  people  But  If  It  iiad  not  been  for  James 
Madison  and  his  notes  published  30  years 
after  the  convention  adjourned,  we  would 
have  had  no  history  of  the  happenings  la 
that  con\ent!on. 

They  met  there  with  the  great  Washing- 
ton as  their  chairman,  and  somebody  one 
time  said  that  wherever  George  Washington 
sat,  there  was  the  head  of  the  table,  Thomas 
Jefferson  quarreled  with  Alexander  Hamilton 


across  the  desk  from  Washington  for  a  time, 
but  he  said  that  when  George  Washiagton 
had  the  facts  he  had  the  meet  unfailing 
Judgment  of  any  man  he  had  ever  known. 

They  brought  forth  a  document  there,  as  I 
have  said.  In  four  short  months,  and  it  was 
done  by  young  men,  too. 

There  was  one  old  man  In  the  couvention. 
and  that  w,"is  Benjamin  Praukhn.  He  was 
81,  The  great  lawyer,  Wilson,  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  65  Cn  jrge  Washington,  co\ered 
with  honors  and  gratitude  by  ail  the  people. 
was  65.  James  Madison,  known  a*  the  fatlier 
of  the  Constitution,  was  36,  He  came  to  tiiat 
convention  having  read  every  coustitutloa 
that  had  ever  been  written  in  any  time  be- 
fore that.  Alexander  Hamilton  was  30  years 
of  age.  A  man  named  Pmkney  from  Soutn 
Carolina  came  to  that  convention  with  a 
completed  proposal  for  a  constitution  .n  his 
pocket.    He  was  29  years  of  age 

They  had  lued,  tiiey  had  studied,  they  had 
thought    about    politics    and    governmtnt. 

I  speak  to  thousands  of  young  people  every 
year.  They  come  to  Washington  by  tlie 
thousands,  senior  classes  from  lilRh  schools 
aiid  colleges  and  universities,  and  one  of  the 
saddening  things  to  me  is  that  tliere  are 
fewer  pood  historians  In  the  United  States, 
even  about  United  States  history,  than  any 
other  thing  I  know.  I  tell  them,  You  should 
study  United  States  history  and  government 
In  the  grade  school,  in  the  high  school,  in 
the  college,  in  the  university  and  in  the  rest 
of  your  life,  and  then  you  won't  know  too 
much  about  it. 

You  know,  the  great  British  statesman 
Gladstone  said  that  our  Constitiition  was  the 
greatest  document  ever  struck  off  at  one  time 
by  the  hand  and  brain  of  man.  I  agree  with 
that  a  hundred  percent. 

Do  you  know  something?  Every  time 
somebody  starts  out  to  do  something  for 
what  I  call  "the  folks"  without  demago?- 
uery.  somebody  says,  "You  are  pushing  the 
country  into  socialism"  or  "You  are  chang- 
ine  our  form  of  government." 

The  people  of  this  country  have  been  so 
wise  that  they  have  not  changed  that  Con- 
stitution in  its  fundamentals  one  lota. 
The  first  10  amendments  known  as  the  Bill 
of  Rights  were  agreed  upon  by  ma&jr  of  the 
leaders  before  all  the  colonies,  the  13,  rati- 
fied that  Constitution,  and  since  then  it  has 
been  amended  only  13  times.  One  of  the 
amendments,  the  famous  18th  amend- 
ment, has  been  repealed  Not  one  of  those 
amendments  affected  one  particle  the  prin- 
ciples written  into  our  Constitution  in  1787 
because  our  fathers  started  out  a  new  theory 
and  a  new  practice  In  government. 

Oh.  the  Greeks  one  time  thought  they 
were  going  to  have  a  democracy.  They 
called  everybody  In.  and  they  tried  to  write 
hkws  and  they  found  out  that  could  not  be 
done.  A  pure  democracy  wouldn't  work. 
But  these  American  men  said.  "We  are  going 
to  have  a  democracy  in  a  republic;  we  are 
going  to  have  a  representative  democracy; 
we  are  roing  to  fix  it  so  that  everyl>ody 
doesnt  go  to  a  eonventlon  or  a  legislature, 
but  we  win  Ax  it  so  that  they  can  choore 
their  repreeentatlve  to  go  to  the  legislatures 
and  to  tiie  Congress  and  there  represent 
them  and  write  their  laws" 

If  they  are  not  pleased  with  that  House 
Member  they  elect,  they  can  ukc  him  out  in 
2  >-ears  If  they  are  not  pleased  with  the 
Pres^ent  they  can  Uke  him  out  in  4  years. 
If  they  are  not  pleased  with  a  Senator  ihey 
can  take  him  out  in  6  years. 

They  so  arranged  It  that  a  third  of  the 
Senators  come  up  for  election  each  2 
years.  That  truly  is  what  they  dreamed  and 
what  they  wrote,  they  made  this  a  rep- 
resentative government 

Again  I  say  to  you.  men  of  intelligence, 
men  who  have  made  their  marks  In  their 
communities  as  you  have,  men  wiio  are 
trusted  a.-id  men  who  are  lovcl,  if  vou  Will 
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aUow  yoac  ooostltaantB  to  lowe  foa.  you  can 
be  a  si'eKt  toroe.  a  great  Influenoe  tat  better 
govcrmnaot.  What  ^u  bave  to  do  to  get 
better  gutefnaaent  Is  to  gaC  good  men  and 
good  women  voted  Cor  and  eiaetad  at  the 
poU&. 

There  are  a  lot  off  tlilii^  I  ooald  ta!lc 
to  90a  about,  but  I  do  bope  70a  ctody  g  v- 
ernmeut.  Do  not  take  ■otneooe  eiae's  word 
for  tt.  Tou  are  ■■  smart  and  maybe  Bxxiarter 
than  they  are. 

I  ccraM  talk  about  oar  International  ettiTi- 
tion,  aboat  which  I  am  conakJlerably  humili- 
ated and  dieappotnted.  I  know  thts,  thrtt 
tf  I  ran  for  o4Bc«  tt  does  not  do  me  any  |p>  d 
to  be  second  becaoee  I  am  nerer  sworn  Into 
that  olBoe. 

The  Congress  oJ  the  tTnlted  States  hns  ap- 
propriated binions  to  make  us  first,  and  f.e 
are  not.  We  have  some  bickering  amo;.>; 
the  various  departmento  In  WashlnsTton.  In 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Corp.=i. 
We  thotight  we  wonM  stt  p  thnt  by  passing 
a  law  that  we  thotj^t  was  gntng  to  unify 
the  servtcea  and  maybe  hare  cjne  man  at  the 
head  at  tt. 

Ot  «nirse,  the  President  has  the  high  re- 
aponslbillty  over  the  Secretary  of  DeTense. 
But  there  are  still  Jealousies,  there  are  stl'.I 
hickerlngB.  I  have  been  hoping  that  when 
ue  gave  them  all  the  money  tlxey  ask^d 
lor;  gave  them  the  kind  ot  law  they  asked 
lor.  and  put  a  man  at  the  he:.d  ol  It  who 
Is  rupposed  to  be  the  head,  that  someday 
Bome  man  wl'.l  ^t  In  there  who  will  ta:<e 
these  warring  factions  by  the  scruS  ol  the 
neck  and  say,  "Get  together  or  get  " 

Well,  I  am  happy  to  be  with  you.  I  say 
I  have  always  liked  doctors.  I  had  the  aae/t 
torcther  that  erer  lived  who  was  a  doctt  r. 
1  thinic  in  all  prcbablllty  the  doctor  Is  the 
first  man  I  ever  saw.  and  I  have  been  fec;:.^ 
them  ever  since.  As  I  say.  I  have  not  needtcl 
them  because  I  have  never  been  sicic  In  r  v 
life,  and  I  can  give  you  a  preF.cription  to  gi-e 
BCme  of  your  lolfcs.  the  greatest  mediciue  i.n 
the  world,  and  that  is  a  reasonable  amount 
ol  cxerclae,  all  the  sunshine  you  can  take, 
and  all  the  rest  you  can  take  away  from 
your  labors. 

When  I  am  In  Was2iin^ton  my  burden  !.i 
pretty  heavy.  I  have  43C  other  feUoas  *r;  1 
women  to  deal  with  every  day.  FiXiy  f 
them  are  standing  on  thfi  floor  of  the  LL>t:  e 
clamoring  for  recognition  at  oiie  tiine,  a;.d 
I  have  to  study  which  one  I  am  going  to  turii 
loose  first,  but  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Hqijac  of  Kepo-eeentaUvee  are 
Jiut  a  croae  secUon  ctf  the  people  of  the 
United  States  who  sent  them.  They  a.-e 
/ast  as  90od  and  no  better.  They  are  su;  - 
posed  to  expreas  their  will  and  their  sen*!- 
ments.  and  I  say  IT  they  do  not.  th^  tako 
them  out  every  2  years.  But  it  is  Tn;r 
responsibility,  it  Is  the  reeponslbiHty  of  every 
citizen  under  the  flag  to  go  to  the  p'-'lls  everv 
cpjjortunlty  he  has  and  vote  and  elect  men 
and  women  who  will  carry  out  your  hopes, 
your  asplratloas.  and  your  ambltlonfi,  and  to 
rear  a  group  of  young  men  and  women  m 
this  land  whoee  siiouklerB  wiJl  be  broad 
enough,  hearts  big  enoii^,  minds  keen 
enough  to  know  this  Government,  to  carry 
It  on,  to  serve  tt,  to  protect  it.  and  to  pr- 
petuate  the  finest  and  the  freest  go^emmei.t 
tliat  wer  blessed  mankind. 


The  8PEAKEB.  Is  tbere  ottjection 
to  Che  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

West  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection- 
Mr.    HIZ3TAND.     Mr.    Speaker,    the 

genUeman  from  Texas  has  just  remarked 
that  we  ahould  cancel  $1»  billion  worth 
of  bonds  now  held  by  the  F^ederal  Reserve 
bank  on  the  grounds  that  they  had  been 

paid  for. 

It  is  true  that  they  have  been  paid  for 
but  by  whom?  Thej'  have  been  paid  for 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  and  are 
therefore  owoed  by  the  Federal  Re&erve. 
If  we  had  the  authority  to  confiscate 
Federal  Reserve  funds  why  not  conflscate 
the  social  .secur.ty  bends  and  all  other 
bonds  om-ned  by  Federal  a^encie*; 

The  Treasury  does  not  O'wn  the  bonds 
any  more  than  it  owns  your  bonds  or  my 
botuls  or  any  workers'  bond£  or  ai^y  Iri- 
surance  company's  boadi. 

It  would  be  ccmpletely  iUeeal  and  un- 
oonsticutK>nal  to  confiscate  these  bonds. 


PROPOSAL  TO  CANCEL 
GOVHERNMENT  BONDS 

Mr  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hiestaxd!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  540  AP- 
PLIES MONROE  DOCITIINE  TO 
COMMUNIST  SUBVER^ilON  IN 
L-\TrN   AMERICA 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr  Hosmkk  )  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  pomt  In  the 

Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frum 
■West  Virgmia? 

There  wae  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday  I  introduced  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  forestall  intervention,  domina- 
tioa,  control,  and  colonization  by  inter- 
national communism  m  the  New  'World. 
It  has  been  referred  to  the  Commit:*^'^ 
on  Poreifcn  A.Tairs  where  I  hope  it  wiil 
receive    prompt   consideration 

Under  date  of  Decemlier  30,  1D59,  I 
wrote  President  Eisenhower  requestirv: 
adininistratK>n  support  for  Uie  joint  re.s- 
oiution  and  asked  him  to  endeavor  t^) 
place  a  declaration  of  itfi  doctrine  on 
the  aeenda  of  the  11th  meetine;  of 
Amerlran  Stater;.  Thi.s  met-tin^  wa,^ 
originaLb'  scheduled  for  Q'jito,  Ecuadrr, 
next  mnnth.  but  ha^  since  been  post- 
poned to  an  mdefinite  date 

Simply  stated,  the  joint  resolution  does 
the  follov^  ine 

Pirst.  Recognizes  the  vital  danger  to 
all  American  nations  of  a  direct  or  in- 
direct intervention  by  international 
ccmmun:.=-m  into  any  one  of  them. 

Second.  Reaflarms  the  Monroe  D<'r- 
trine'.s  warning  tr>  Europejui  nntions  to 
keep  hands  off  the  two  American 
continents. 

Third.  Applies  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
to  international  communism,  v,hether 
opera tmg  openly  or  under  subversive 
diseruisp . 

Fourth  Labels  any  direct  or  Indirect 
Intervention  by  inLernational  commu- 
nism anywhere  in  the  New  'World  a.s 
a  danger  t^)  peace  and  security  of  all 
American  states  justifying:  hnmediate 
exercise  of  these  nations'  inhered  right 
of  sell -defense. 


Fifth.  Aothorixes  Immediate  iudirid- 
ual  or  eoUecuve  self-drien.'^e  acUun  by 
the  American  nation.s  to  forestall  sub- 
versive    Intervejition     by     intematiorial 

commum.sm  anywhere  in   the  Amenca.s. 

Sixth.  Provides  for  an  inter -American 
administratirin  of  n.n>'  American  nation 
•o  rescuf^  from  iniemHtioual  commu- 
ni.'^m  pendm'.?  restoration  of  a  povern- 
ment  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
Tot  the  people 

Threat.'^  by  international  commimb^m 
to  learifrcu'  tJi"  Atlantic  and  take  over 
countries  of  the  Western  Htmif>phere 
botli  by  inliitrauon  of  existing  govern- 
ments and  by  j  izinc  control  of  liberal 
resolirtionarv'  movemrntK  constitutes  a 
clear  and  present  danger  The  joint 
re?^lution  embodies  a  pros^ram  of  actli  ri 
to  meet  tliat  dani;er. 

If  the  Comniurust  effort*  to  control 
countriL*  on  thf>  American  Continents 
arf  not  tbaart**0  U.*'  United  6tatt«  will 
become  subject  to  uestrui  tive  sneak  at- 
tack from  Red  mis.Mle  bases  almo.'t 
witiiin  .=^i^ht  of  our  owii  southern  cities 

Communisi  re«:unes  in  itie  Caribbean, 
Central  or  South  America,  or  any  of 
th'-m.  would  not  akme  imperil  the  United 
States  and  its  Am  Tican  ne.e'hlxjrK  By 
thus  exposing  the  United  States  to  at- 
tack from  the  south,  the  relative  power 
of  the  free  world  and  the  C  mmunlst 
empire  would  he  &o  drastically  imbai- 
anced  thai  all  Wi  .stern  nations  and  thus 
Western  nnUraition  it.self  could  be  over- 
whelmed and  destroyed. 

Each  year  hundreds  of  Latin  Ameri- 
cans receive  revolutionary  training  in 
Moscow  and  arc  sent  bark  to  w^rk  cease- 
IcKsiy  to  fubvert  their  lawful  govern- 
ments and  replace  them  \«.  ith  repimes 
dominated  and  controlled  tav  the  intcr- 
nat'.ons!  Communist  n  nspirncv 

Their  work  i."?  apparent  today  in  Pan- 
ama ttheru  our  sovereignty  over  the  vital 
canal  is  bciiu;  harassed.  The  Cuban 
revolutionary.-  movement  daily  evidaic^s 
Kreater  and  greater  sub.servience  to 
aeents  of  international  communism. 
Th**  rancPT  of  communism  in  Latin 
Amf'riea  wa."?  exposed  to  world  view  in 
Peril  V.  here  'Vice  President  Nixon  was 
mL>bbed  and  in  Venezuela  wliere  tie  was 
ston'xi  a.id  spat  upon. 

1  he  raampuiations  of  International 
cr>mmuni.<mi  m  the  New  World  approach 
clo.ser  and  closer  t*)  obvious  intervention 
upon  our  continents. 

P'or  Loo  lon^;  we.  as  a  nation,  have  left 
the  initiative  to  Communibt  eiicniies  ded- 
icated to  our  di;iU,rucUon  We  have 
waited  for  their  biov  s  to  full,  and  thun 
or.iy  improvi.'itd  some  hasty  action  to 
fend  them  off  In  this  atcimtr  a"'e  only 
a  few  microseconds  of  attack  warning 
may  be  available  to  defenders.  They  are 
far  too  short  for  us  any  longer  to  tol- 
erate the  possibility  of  mihtary  surpri.'^e 
from  nu.'^sile  bases  south  of  our  borxk^rs 
controlled  by  mtemational  communism. 

This  Nation  m'lM  develop,  enunciate, 
and  pursue  Torthnrht  and  effective  poli- 
cies within  the  inter -American  peace 
structure  tliat  will  a<:'tuaUy  keep  interna- 
tional communtsm  off  the  American  Con- 
tinent"?. In  asking  for  pmmpt  ornpres- 
sional  and  promprt  adm.inlstratlon  ttctlon 


on  the  doctrine  of  the  joint  resolution,  I 
am  seeking  U.S.  initiative  and  action  to 
stop  the  Itedfi  now.  before  it  is  too  late 
■Unless  we  do  so.  we  permit  the  stage  to 
be  set  for  a  series  of  Bed  "back  door  ' 
takeovers  that  eventually  could  engulf 
no'  only  the  Americas,  ourselves,  but  the 
entire  free   world   as  v;ell 

It  IS  our  duty  to  act  noa  and  to  act  de- 
cisively to  forestall  this  threat. 

It  IS  in  our  uadition  of  initiative  to 
achieve  and  preserve  freedom  begun  in 
1776  that  we  do  so. 

It  is  possible  for  us  so  to  act  wholly 
witiiin  tlie  framework  of  accepted  mter- 
nationai  law  and  principles 

The  joint  resolution  was  carefully 
drafted  with  that  duty,  that  tradition, 
and  that  possibihty  m  mind.  It  was  coii- 
ceived  by  Prof  Samuel  Flagp  Bemit.  Y.ile 
Uiiiversitj',  an  outstanduig  historian  and 
authority  on  diplomatic  relations  of  tl-.e 
America^ 

The  joint  resolution  incorporates  and 
extends  to  present  fuct.<  and  situations  a 
loiiti  series  of  uiter-Americaii  dipiomaiic 
policies*  and  dr>clarations  from  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  of  1823  onward 

As  did  the  Monroe  Doctrine  at  its  an- 
nouncement. S4I  U-/day  this  new  doctrine 
might  well  boldly  symbolize  the  decisive 
leadership  and  firm  aetermination  by  tlie 
United  States  that  alone  can  forward 
President  Eisenhower  s  mapiuficent  cru- 
sade for  pe.ice  and  friend-ship  111  free- 
dom. 

Rooted  basically-  in  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine declaring  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  European  powers  to  extend  their  .'^y.  - 
tems  to  an.v  portion  of  the  Western 
Hemisphejc  as  dai.*;crou£  to  U.S.  peace 
and  .safety,  the  jomt  resolution  al.'^o 
drawb  en  article  51  of  the  Umted  Nauoii.s 
Charter  recognizing  Uie  uiiierent  right 
of  national  self-defeiise  and  upon  inter- 
American  treaties  and  diplomatic  prece- 
dents. 

The  Joint  resolution  spells  out  clearly 
vhat  has  not  been  clear  befoi-e.  Namel.v, 
that  interv'cntion  in  an  Ainrrican  state 
by  international  communism  is  not  a 
mere  internal  matter  p<:itaining  to  tlie 
■victim  nation  alone,  and  thus  subject  to 
the  good-neighbor  policy's  inhibition 
as'ainst  interference  by  one  American 
rt'i^e  In  the  InteTnal  affairs  of  another. 
Tlie  joint  resolution  recognises  and  de- 
clares that  m  law  as  well  as  in  fact  such 
action  constitutes  a  foreign  intsrvention 
prohibited  by  the  Mo.nroe  Doctrine.  As 
such.  It  Is  clearly  labeled  by  the  Joint 
rpsohition  as  a  threat  to  peace  and  se- 
curity, and  thus  subject  to  counter- 
Intervention  and  restoration  of  a  free 
povi-mnient  t^  the  people 

A  corollary  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
was  announced  in  1859  by  President 
Ori^n*  prohibltir tr  transfer  of  any  exi^t- 
iny  European  New  World  colonies  be- 
tween them,  lest  such  transfer  upset  the 
b.^lanc"  of  power  against  the  security  of 
the  United  Statr* 

Implementation  of  this  corollary  by 
the  American  states  when  Hitlers 
armies  overran  Europe  furnishes  prece- 
dent for  a  portion  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. In  1939  the  American  foreif:n 
ministers  announced  there  w^uld  be  no 
recoenitioD  of  German  claim.s  to  oc- 
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cupied  countries  New  World  colonies. 
In  July  1^40  Congress  enacted  a  Jomt 
resoiuUon  carrying  out  the  foreign  min- 
islerb  pronouncement  Later,  in  1940. 
tiie  foreign  ministers  met  again,  at 
Havana,  and  gave  a  mandate  to  an^'  one 
or  moie  of  tiie  American  Repubhcs  on 
the^r  own  imtiative  to  step  in.  act 
quickb',  and  forestall  an>-  attempted 
German  takeovers.  By  convention 
they  cilso  provided  for  an  inter -American 
comniiltee  to  administer  tlie  rescued  ter- 
ritory pending  restoration  of  a  free  gov- 
enunent.  These  "prompt  action"  and 
"provisional  government  "  precedents  aie 
found  ui  tiie  jouit  resolution. 

Postwar,  by  1947,  the  need  became  ap- 
parent for  orderly  procedures  to  meet 
certain  new  d.ui.gers  to  the  sovereignty 
and  pohtical  mdependence  of  American 
states.  These  dangers  were,  first,  ag- 
gression from  eacii  otiier.  or  from  out- 
side the  continent,  which  is  not  an 
armed  attack,  and  second,  aui'  otliei-  fact 
or  situation  that  might  disturb  tlie  peace 
of  tiie  Americas.  Based  on  the  self- 
defense  provi.'-ions  of  aiticle  51  cf  tiie 
United  Nations  Charter,  appropriiite 
pix)ceQUies  were  adopted  for  consulta- 
tion through  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  to  be  follow  ed  by  such  action 
as  naght  be  decided  upon  by  two-thirds 
agreement.  They  were  made  part  of  the 
Inter -American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  As- 
sistance signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1947, 
coiiunoiJy  known  as  tlie  Rio  Pact. 

The  jomt  resolution  incorporates  the 
Rio  Pact's  acknowledgement  tliat  agtres- 
Rion  may  exist  even  though  it  is  not  m  the 
loi'm  ui  armed  attack,  and  its  acknowl- 
ed  imnii  that  other  facLs  cr  situations 
also  may  exi.':.l  wliich  are  dangerous  to 
American  peace. 

1  lie  joint  re«;'^lution  aL^o  takes  cop- 
nizance  of  the  declaration  of  "V^' ashing - 
ton,  1951.  and  the  declaration  of  Caraca.s, 
1954.  whicli  characterize  direct  or  m- 
direct  intervention  of  international  com- 
murusm  in  any  American  state  as  con- 
stituting colonization  by  a  non-Amer- 
ican power  and  thus  a  violation  of  us 
sovereignty  and   pohtical  independence. 

However,  the  joint  resolution  rejects  as 
inadequate  to  coi>e  with  present  dangers 
the  Kio  Pact  s  cumbei"some  procedure  of 
meeting,  deciding,  and  ratifying  a  cour.se 
of  action  by  two -thirds  of  Uie  foreign 
ministers  of  tlie  American  states.  Delay 
in  lor(staiung  intervention  by  interna- 
tional communism  might  well  be  fatal. 
Reali-sticaliy  recognizing  this,  the  joint 
resolution  returns  to  the  1940  Havana 
precedents  for  a  legal  basis  for  imme- 
diate forestalling  action  to  be  taken  be- 
fore, not  after  Uie  fact.  It  also  is  tins 
Havana  precedent  upon  which  I  have 
based  mj  request  to  the  President  to  place 
the  joint  resolution's  doctrine  before  the 
Qmto  Conference  in  February. 

The  foregoing  review — from  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  onward^-of  137  years  of  de- 
cisive and  eiTociive  action  by  the  Ameri- 
can Repubhcs  to  rrrotect  themselves  from 
danuers  from  without  presents  a  clear 
pattern  of  developin.t:  and  extending  basic 
policies  to  meet  new  and  altered  threats. 
It  also  presents  a  precedent,  a  basis  in 
law  and  an  inspiration  for  equally  cour- 
ageous and  mteUigent  action  today.     To 


that  end  I  seek  U.S.  action  both  by  tlie 
Congress  and  by  the  President  to  imple- 
ment the  doctrine  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  text  ol  the  piroposed  Joint  resolu- 
tion is  as  follows; 

HousK  JooTT  &EaoL,imoN  540 
Joint    resolution    to    forestail    Intervention. 

domination.   oDDtrol    and    colonuEation    by 

international     cacomunism     in     like     Mew 

'Wi)r]ci    and    lar   otiier    purposes 

Whereas  the  Intervention  cf  international 
communifm  directly  or  Intl.rectly  in  an 
American  republic  would  constitute  a  fact  or 
situation  threatening  the  sovereignty  and 
po:;t!."aI  iv.rippe".-i^-..--c  o'  the  5t.ateE  of  the 
entire  New  'World,  ar.d 

Whereas  the  Amencan  continents,  by  the 
free  and  Independent  podsltion  wiilcb  they 
have  assumed  and  maintained  have  long 
since  ceased  to  be  considered  ae  subjects  for 
future  colonization  by  any  European  power 
or  powers;  and 

■Whereas  the  intervention  of  Ir.tematlonal 
coinmunism,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  how- 
ever dLsmised  In  any  Amer.rr«r.  Ft«te,  wotild 
he  In  effect  ruch  a  colonisation  by  a  non- 
American  power  or  powers,  and  would  violate 
the  sovereignty  and  political  Independence 
of  an  American  state;  and 

Whereas  Eiich  a  fact  or  situation  extended 
to  any  portions  of  tliis  hemispliere  would  be 
dangerous  t-o  the  peace  and  safety  of  tlie 
ITnlted  Stat.es  and  the  American  continents; 
and 

Whereat  In  the  rapidly  drreloping  eon- 
ttnpencle*!  of  the  atomic  aee  there  mlpht  not 
be  time  to  assemble  a  meeting  Of  the  Inter- 
American  Orj^an  of  Consultation  to  provide 
ft.r  JLJint  action  to  repel  the  danger,  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Bepresentauvee  of  the 
United  States  hereby 

Resolve.  That  If  such  a  fact  or  situation 
should  present  a  sudden  emergency,  then  any 
one  or  more  of  the  fclrh  contrp.rting  parties 
to  the  Inter-Amerlcftn  TVentr  cf  Reciprocal 
A^si.'-trtH  e  would  be  justified  In  the  exercise 
of  Individual  or  collective  self-defense  under 
article  61  of  the  Charter  ol  the  United  Ka- 
tijns.  in  taking  sK^pe  to  forestall  interven- 
tiun.  domination,  control,  and  colonizaticn 
by  international  conununlbm  in  the  New 
W.->rId. 

In  cfige  cf  such  defenplve  m^Enircs  hav- 
ing been  tauten  by  the  defendmcr  state  or 
states.  It  OT-  they  should  report  to  the  Inter- 
American  Organ  of  Consultation,  to  the  end 
that  an  emergency  committee,  after  the 
manner  provided  by  the  Convention  of  Ha- 
vana oi  1940,  be  set  up  for  the  provisional 
administration  of  the  state  thus  defended. 
pending  Its  restor.ition  to  a  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  fox  the  people. 

Just  2  days  a.'ro  a  violent  attack  both 
upon  the  proposed  joint  resolution  and 
me  was  made  by  the  semiol&cial  Cuban 
newspaper  Revoiucion.  This  qmck  and 
violent  opposition  to  a  proposal  to  keep 
international  communism  from  leap- 
frogging the  Atlantic  has  but  two  inter- 
pretations. Either  it  stems  from  irre- 
sponsible obhvion  to  the  dangers  of  Com- 
munist infiltration  and  subversion  in  the 
Americas,  or.  it  r^aresents  the  official 
Communist  negative  reaction  to  any  pro- 
posal to  thwart  its  aggressive  designs  on 
the  New  World. 

Both  the  dialectic  in  which  the  Cuban 
newspaper's  verbal  attack  was  couched 
and  the  quick  heat  with  •which  it  was 
made  reveEils  the  Castro  regime  has  been 
hit  at  a  sensitive,  vulnerable  spot.  No 
American  nation  fears  or  objects  to  the 
McHiroe  Doctrine'E  waminc  to  Eurt)pean 
nations    to    keep    hands-off    American 
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countries.  None  should  fear  or  object  to 
applying  the  same  warning  specifically 
to  international  communism  operating 
under  subversive  disguises. 

The  source  of  this  attack  on  the  Joint 
resolution  is  an  argument  for  its  prompt 
passage  as  well  as  cumulative  evidence  of 
a  degree  of  non-Cuban  control  and  domi- 
nation of  that  nation's  originally  liberal 
revolutionary  movement. 


STRIKING   AT  THE  TRUTH   IN   THE 
STEEL  SETTLEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Roosevelt]  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  taken  this  time  to  share  with  rr.y 
colleagues  some  of  our  feelings  and 
thoughts  about  the  settlement  of  the 
steel  strike — not  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  terms  per  se  of  the  settlement,  but 
rather  from  the  viewpoint  that  the  po- 
litical claims  and  overtones  flowing  from 
the  resolution  of  the  strike  are  patently 
misleading  and.  indeed,  unfortunate. 
The  steelworkers  and  the  steel  union 
settled  and  won  the  strike,  and  nobodv 
else.  But  it  could  have  been  done  so 
much  earlier  with  so  much  less  cost  and 
suffering  except  for  the  unyielding  stub- 
bornness of  max.a^ement  and  a  national 
leadership  willing  to  play  politics  with 
our  economic  welfare. 

Perhaps  I  can  best  sum  up  my  vie.vs 
by  saying  it  is  another  striking-example 
of  a  leadership  which  is  willing:  to  take 
the  second-best  course  and  is  attempting 
to  offset  this  by  claiming  singular  or 
first-class  accomplishments. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  I  be- 
beve  that  the  important  thing  in  this 
election  year  is  not  to  place  before  the 
American  people  a  false,  shallow  image. 
but  rather  to  make  sure  that  th?  Amer- 
ican people  realize  that  if  they  are  will- 
ing to  accept  second-best  decisions,  tiiey 
will  be  placing  their  stamp  of  approval 
on  a  policy  of  assuring  that  as  a  nation 
we  will  be  second  best,  instead  of  best,  in 
virtually  everything.  I  am  not  willing 
to  accept  this  second-best  philosophy  of 
doing  things  along  the  lines  of  least  re- 
sistance, and  I  join  my  colleagues  who 
feel  as  I  do  in  fighting  against  ap- 
proaches, programs,  and  concepts  of 
leadership  which  will  have  America  a.s- 
stuning  a  second-best  posture.  We  will 
document  this  in  many  fields  in  the 
weeks  to  come. 

The  steel  strike  was  an  example  of 
what  I  mean.  It  took  place  in  a  basic 
industry  affecting  the  vitals  of  the 
American  economy.  And  it  would  have 
been  logical,  at  the  outset,  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  have  acted  resolutely  and 
with  real  leadership.  We  were  faced 
with  the  fact  months  ago  that  the  lead- 
ership was  failing  to  evaluate  the  facts 
for  the  American  public.  To  be  sure, 
flgtires  were  furnished.  However,  pub- 
lishing cold.  Impersonal  figures  without 
proper  analysis  and  application  does  not 
do  the  job  of  qualitative  leadership  the 
American  people  have  a  right  to  expect, 
and  which  wm  certainly  demanded  in 
this  needlessly  drawn  out  labor-man- 
agement dispute. 


The  administration  had  wittingly  or 
unwittingly  given  the  steel  Industry  its 
main  propaganda  weapon  behind  which 
It  hid — the  false  issue  of  Inflation,  un- 
explained. And.  Indeed,  the  administra- 
tion's priority  push  in  1959  for  harsh, 
restrictive  labor  legislation,  in  which  it 
met  with  succ^^ss,  no  doubt  .stiffened  the 
determination  of  the  steel  industry.  The 
industry  undoubtedly  thought  that  or- 
gani-!ed  labor  had  been  discredited 
enough  for  the  public  to  view  labor's 
leadership  proposals  with  lack  of  sym- 
pathy and  even  suspicion,  and  that  this 
attitude  had  likewi.'^e  seepei  dTwn  into 
the  lore.s  of  the  union  workers  in  the 
steel  olant.s 

Th-s,  of  course,  did  not  happen  Wl-i-^n 
the  fi'.ct  became  crystal  clear  from  poll-> 
both  by  mana^iement  and  the  union  that 
the  striking  union  members  supported 
the  union  leadership,  then  the  settle- 
ment was  achieved,  at  a  cost  to  the  steel 
companies  much  greater  than  would 
have  been  the  case  if  an  earlier  settle- 
ment had  been  concluded— as  witness 
the  Kaiser  settlement.  Some  of  you 
may  have  read  the  story  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evenin.£;  Star  of  January  10.  1960. 
by  correspondent  Lee  M.  Cohen 

No!  only  did  the  stubbornness  of  man- 
agement prove  ill  advised,  but  this  stub- 
bornness was  dramatically  costly  to  the 
work?rs  involved  in  the  shutdown,  and 
also  :o  th&u.sand.s  of  others  affected  by 
It.  especially  small  bu.siness  concerns. 

There  Ls  a  truism  m  labor-manage- 
ment relations  that  we  should  not  over- 
look or  sli::ht  in  cur  thuikint:  It  is  this: 
A  lalx)r  union,  m  negotiating  a  perish- 
able item,  that  is,  the  daily  wages  and 
working  conditions  of  men  and  women, 
never  gets  more,  however  arrived  at, 
than  the  strength  the  union  com- 
mands. And  if  this  truism  is  recognized, 
then  I  think  it  becomes  patently  clear 
t.hat  the  situation  is  being  twisted  in  an 
eifor:  to  give  the  steel  settlement  a  po- 
litica.l  flavor  to  enrich  certain  political 
fortunes.  Let  no  one  be  misled  that  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America  was 
handed  a  favorable  decision  on  a  silver 
plat'er  by  certain  men  in  public  life. 
It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  grave  error 
for  union  member.s  thf'm.splves  and  the 
public  in  general  to  fail  into  such  a 
pattern  of  thinking. 

Yet,  no  one  can  deny  that  a  well- 
planned  effort  has  been  made,  and  will 
continue  to  be  made,  to  give,  as  I  have 
said  a  political  flavor  to  enrich  certain 
political  fortunes.  And  I  cannot  help  but 
believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  when  the 
public  realizes  that  a  great  national 
dispute  involving  a  great  national  in- 
dustry was  so  una.^hamedlv  maneuvered, 
at  a  high  sacrifice  to  the  Nation,  that  the 
ultimate  effect  will  be  public  resentment 
against  such  a  second-rate  leadership 
job. 

Mr  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yieW 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia for  the  statement  he  is  making 
in  regard  to  the  political  propaganda 
over  who  should  take  credit  for  settling 
the  steel  strike. 


The  minds  of  the  American  public 
must  well  remember  the  pleas  of  the 
steel  union  leaders  6  months  ago  for  the 
President  to  appoint  a  factfinding  board 
so  th.e  public  would  know  the  true  facts 
Involved.  Ex-Secretary  of  the  Trea.sury 
Georee  Humphrey,  George  Allen,  and 
other  .=teel  officials  were  advi.smg  the 
White  HoiLse  to  not  interfere  with  nego- 
tiations that  were  completely  one  sided. 
Six  months  ago  Big  Steel  was  spearhead- 
ing the  drive  to  starve  out  the  workers 
They  thought  that  after  116  days  plus  80 
days  under  Taft-Hartley  Injunction  the 
steelworkers  would  gladly  accept  the 
company's  last  offer  when  the  election 
took  place.  By  December  steel  manage- 
ment realized  the  steelworkers  were 
solid   behind  their  union. 

I  recall  when  I  went  home  after  tho 
Congress  adjourned  I  attendtxl  a  masj 
meeting  of  steelworkers  in  my  district 
on  I^bor  Day.  I  was  told  then  that 
pressure  was  being  brought  to  bear  on 
the  families  of  the  steelworkers  to  urge 
a  back-to-work  movemfnt  in  the  steel 
industry.  Millions  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars were  spent  in  the  newspap>ers, 
magazines,  radio,  and  television  to  cause 
the  families  of  the  steelworkers  to  ac- 
cept the  companies'  la.st  offer  after  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  was  invoked. 

They  were  making  fair  progress  on 
this  until  the  steelworkers  over  the  Na- 
tion realized  the  t^ertiflc  pressure  that 
was  being  brought  to  bear  to  defeat  and 
ruin  their  union  in  this  negotiation 
fight. 

I  will  tell  you  when  the  steel  strike 
was  really  settled.  It  was  not  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  it  was  not  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  that  .settled  the  steel  strike.  It  was 
the  steelworkers  themselves  that  brought 
about  the  settlement  of  the  steel  strike. 

It  st.arted  when  Orville  Kincaid,  the 
suodistrict  director  of  northern  Indiana 
Steelworkers  Union,  called  a  mass  meet- 
ing at  Memorial  Hall  in  Gary,  Ind. 
David  MacDonald  spoke  at  this  mass 
meeting.  There  were  over  5,000  steel- 
workers in  that  hall.  A  vote  was  taken 
on  accepting  the  companies'  last  offer. 
Out  of  the  approximately  5,000  steel- 
workers in  the  hall.  3  steelworkers  stood 
up  in  favor  of  accepting  the  companies' 
last  offer. 

Then  is  when  management  was  con- 
vinced that  the  steelworkers  were  going 
to  stick  by  their  union  and  support  ihrir 
union  in  its  fight  for  a  fair  contract  in- 
volving wages  and  working  conditions. 

Let  me  say  this.  I  only  wish  the  Vice 
President  and  the  White  House  had  come 
into  the  picture  last  August.  It  would 
have  saved  thousands  of  steel  worker 
families  the  privations  and  suffering  they 
went  through  during  this  period  of  time. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  the  gentleman  from 
California  take  the  floor  today  and  out- 
line the  real,  true  facts  regarding  the 
steel  labor  dispute.  I  really  believe  that 
after  the  landslide  vote  was  taken  in 
Gary.  Ind  ,  that  the  companies'  last  offer 
was  going  to  be  rejected,  right  then  is 
when  it  was  decided  by  big  steel  to  get 
the  Republican  candidate  for  President 
into  the  picture. 

The  White  House  and  the  Republican 
National  Committee  mav  think  that  thii. 
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political  strategy  may  offset  their  all-out 
support  for  the  Landrum-GriCan  bill  of 
last  session. 

Millions  of  workers  throughout  the 
Nation,  especially  steelworkers.  caiuv^t 
forget  tie  lobbying  presiiures  by  the 
Wlute  Hjuse  and  members  of  the  Presi- 
dents Cabinet  preliminary  to  the  votes 
on  the  Land  rum -Griffin  legislation. 

Mr.  HOI-TMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  \lie  geniieman  yield  very 
briefly? 

Mr.  RCXDSEVELT.  I  am  always  happy 
to  yield  ro  my  friend  vtry  brit  lly. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  If  what 
the  geiiLleraan  from  Indiana  says  is  fac- 
tual, and  I  assume  it  is.  and  we  arc  very 
near  neighbors  over  in  the  Methodist 
Building  and  have  been  for  years.  I  can- 
not understand  why  the  Democratic 
Party  anc  its  spokesmen  make  so  much 
fuss  over  this  attempt  to  claim  credit  due, 
it  has  been  said,  to  a  iiepubiican  candi- 
date. Yo  1  just  give  It  publicity  in 
arguing  about  it — create  the  implica- 
tion that  a  Republican  really  did  settle 
the  steel  strike.  Some  of  u.s,  myself,  for 
example,  did  not  know  that  our  candi- 
date for  Vice  President,  Mr  Mitchell,  had 
settled  that  strike.  Now  you  come  along 
and  are  denying  something  that  I  have 
never  heard  chargend.  Or  did  I  hear  or 
read  sorr.ethiriL:  to  that  effect?  Of 
course,  I  have  not  been  around  all  the 
time. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  I  u  ant  to  thank 
mv  fri'^nc.  the  t-entleman  frrjm  Michi- 
gan. I  am  quite  sure  the  gentlemrm 
from  Michigan  is  m  tiie  very,  verj-  small 
minonty.  if  he  did  not  knou  or  hear 
about  It 

Mr.  SiJt'aker,  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
gentlemaii  from  Indnna,  wi:o  ceitainly. 
of  all  the  p)eople  I  know,  is  probably  tl.e 
most  expert  v  an  ess  of  the  truth  of  what 
he  just  Sit  d 

In  actuility,  of  course,  the  politicians 
did  not  d.ctatc  tlic  terms  of  the  settle- 
ment thou!-  h  they  are  willing  to  give 
this  impi-ession.  If  accepted  as  fact. 
this  migh:,  at  a  later  time,  be  used  as  a 
bad  or  lU-advi.sed  precedent  because  po- 
htical  or  leadership  responsibility  is  not 
to  a.s8ume  the  actual  task  of  settling  the 
terms  of  u  disput.e  but  to  8.s.sume  the  re- 
sporisibilry  U)  see  that  collective  bar- 
gaining nally  works. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Educatior.  and  Labor.  I  feel  we  should 
strive  to  work  for  an  improved  system 
of  labor- management  relations.  This 
cannot  come  about  when  national 
leadershij)  is  turned  off  and  on  for  short- 
tenn  political  pdvant.t.-e  to  the  detri- 
ment of  a  long-term  national  propoei- 
tion. 

Mr  Sp<'akcr,  a  nation  is  no  more  out- 
wardly strong  than  the  true  sum  of  its 
inner  strength  Let  the  day  never  come 
when  we  or  our  children  will  say  "it 
might  ha.'e  been  different  if  only  we  had 
kn.  wn"  Our  people  do  not  want  to  be 
second  best  to  anyone  in  anji-hing  Our 
duty,  with  the  help  of  others,  is  to  bo 
sure  they  can  know  in  tmie  to  do  some- 
Uung  abcut  it  m  1960 

Mr.  HC'LLAND  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  RC'OSEVLLT.     I  yield. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  Congress,  first  I  want  to 
announce  for  those  who  do  not  know  it 
that  I  am  a  member  of  Local  No.  1272  of 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America  In 
1936  I  helped  t-o  organize  the  steelwork- 
ers of  Airierica. 

Who  settled  the  1959-60  steel  strike' 
In    \N'c;^hingtcn    we    hear    of    many 
claiming  credit  for  tins — and  in  the  pa- 
pers and  over  the  airwaj's  names  are  be- 
ing dropped  contmuously. 

Actually  the  answer  Is  very  simple,  but 
very  few  have  mentioned  it  at  all. 

The  500.000  members  of  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  settled  the 
strike. 

The  wives  of  those  steelworkers — like 
the  wives  of  the  mmeworkers  of  former 
years — stood  by  their  ha'^bands,  en- 
couraged them,  recognized  the  need  for 
united  action  in  order  to  maintain  job 
security  in  the  mills,  and  manneed  to 
feed  and  clothe  their  families  for  the  du- 
ration of  the  strike.  These  women  co- 
operated 100  percent  with  their  husbands 
in  the  struggle  for  principles 

The  elected  officials  of  the  local  unions 
are  to  be  commended  too,  for  they  k:pt 
their  mem^iers  informed  of  the  facts. 
aware  of  the  ])itfalLs.  and  united  to  the 
last  man.  Ihey  proved,  by  their  leader- 
ship and  their  help,  that  they  were  wor- 
thy of  the  confidence  the  members  had 
placed  in  them. 

The  district  directors  and  their  staffs 
never  hesitated  in  assi-sting  the  local 
unions  in  their  districts  and  were  avail- 
able at  all  times  to  cooperate  and  counsel 
when  needed,  and  they  served  as  a  direct 
line  to  the  international  offices  in  spe- 
cific instances. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  the  interna- 
tionnl  leadership,  under  the  direction  of 
McDonald,  Hague,  and  Abel — these  men 
awakened  the  pubUc  in  general  a.s  to  the 
real  issue  of  the  strike,  not  inflation,  but 
"work   rules   and   job   secuiity." 

These  are  the  p>tople  who  settled  the 
steel  strike. 

Management,  in  its  effort  to  "inform 
the  public  of  the  facts."  did  not  hesitate 
ti  spond  millions  of  dollars.  They  took 
full-page  advertisements  in  the  Nation's 
newspapers,  tlieir  fia.inciaiiy  sporisored 
newscasts  never  hesitated  to  slant  cer- 
tain anr  ies  of  the  news,  both  on  TV'  and 
th.e  radio  They  invested  heavily  u: 
propairanda. 

Management  even  went  to  the  mem- 
bership of  the  union  with  "personal  let- 
ters" in  which  they  said  tliey  wanted 
"our  workers  to  have  the  tiue  facts." 

The  leaders  of  industry  knew  there  v.as 
a  difference  of  opinion  within  the  union, 
and  thoy  did  their  best  to  capitalize  on 
that  difltiencc.  They  maligned  the  in- 
ternational leaders  of  tlie  union,  tlicy 
agitated  at  local  union  levels,  they  even 
tried  to  promote  a  back-to-work  move- 
ment by  the  wives.  All  of  this,  however. 
was  to  no  avail. 

They  were  not  successful  in  their  at- 
tempt to  brainwash  either  the  public  or 
the  membership  of  the  union. 

Whnt  management  did  not  know  or 
realize  was  that,  although  a  new  genera- 
tion of  steelworkers  now  comprised  the 
membership  of  the  union,  most  of  the 
present-day  members  are  sons  of  former 


steelworkers  and  former  mineworkers. 
and  their  wives  come  from  union  homes, 
too 

The  leaders  of  industry  did  not  count 
on  the  solid  front  they  found  in  the 
uiuon.  They  did  not  know  tliat  today's 
union  membership  recognized  the  old 
saying  of  "solidarity  forever,  our  union 
makes  us  strong"  ju.st  as  fen-ently  as  did 
their  fathers  and  uncles  m  the  yester- 
year. 

They  were  so  wrong,  these  men  of 
management,  in  imdertstimating  the 
strength  of  the  union  and  the  loyalty  of 
the  members. 

Starting  last  June,  before  the  contract 
had  expired  and  before  the  strike  was 
called.  Messrs.  McDonald,  Hague,  and 
Abel  asked  President  Eisenhower  to  ap- 
point an  impartial  board  to  investigate 
the  facts  on  both  sides  of  the  dispute  and 
make  the  facts  public.  The  President  re- 
fused their  request  then  and  again  m 
September  and  m  October, 

Mr.  Blouph.  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corp  .  had  continually  stated  that  he 
wanted  no  interference  from  "an  unin- 
terested third  party,"  and  so  the  Presi- 
dent agreed  to  let  "collective  bargaining 
follow  its  normal  cour.-e  " 

However,  when  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
was  finally  invoked  and  a  board  of  in- 
quiry was  apF>oinied  by  iniunction.  there 
was  no  ob.iection  by  Mr  Blough  or  the 
other  members  of  Industry  But  that 
board  could  not  do  the  impossible:  it  was 
not  able  lo  move  the  immovable  Mr. 
Cc^oper  and  his  associates,  for  they  be- 
lieved they  could  destroy  the  umon. 

For  some  reason  industry  and  man- 
agement still  felt  very  confident  that 
once  the  men  returned  to  the  mills  and 
work  they  would  remain  there:  they 
would  not  want  go  out  again,  nor  would 
their  families  permit  them  to  do  so.  The 
negotiating  team  for  indu.stry  was  sure 
that  with  the  secret  vote  the  leaders  of 
the  umon  would  he  repudiated  and  the 
companies  last  offer  would  be  gladly 
accepted. 

The  umon  sent  out  a  ^ample  vote  bal- 
lot and  the  industry  did  a  little  checking 
of  iw  own.  too.  The  companies  were 
amazed  with  the  outcome  of  their  sur- 
vey. The  men  in  the  mills  were  over- 
whelmingly with  the  union  leadership 
and  they  were  going  to  refuse  uhe  last 
offer. 

So  the  companies  were  forced  to  do. 
in  Januars',  what  they  had  refused  to  do 
last  June — they  turned  to  tlie  Govern- 
ment for  help.  I  tliink  it  safe  to  say 
that  in  order  to  save  face  tiiey  appealed 
for  intervention  by  a  third  party. 
Who  settled  the  steel  strike 
The  dues-paymg  members  of  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America,  with 
the  help  of  their  wives  and  families  and 
their  faith  in  their  urdon  leadership — 
that  is  who  settled  the  strike. 

Now  let  us  aU  join  in  singing  "Men 
of  Steel." 

Mr.  ROOSEVTXT.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Will  the 
genileman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT,  Yes;  I  will  yield 
for  a  short  question. 

ivL-  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Just  one 
little   question.     It  is  somewhat  like  a 
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hypothetical  question.  I  understand  you 
have  intimated  that  politics  has  been 
injected  into  this  settlement. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  did  not  inti- 
mate it.    I  meant  to  say  it  frankly. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That 
stimulates  my  perhaps  inactive  mind 
I  have  not  finished  the  question.  Re- 
calling that  in  what  was  thought  to  be 
a  somewhat  tight  campais;n  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  received  from  John  L.  Lewus 
$850,000,  my  question  is:  Is  there  any- 
thing unusual  about  politics  or  politi- 
ciraxs  or  labor  leaders  becoming  involved 
in  labor  disputes  in  an  election  year? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  circum.'-tances  are 
quite  different.  I  am  sure  if  we  go  back 
to  ancient  history  we  could  go  on  for 
some  time,  and  I  would  rather  talk  about 
the  present. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Yes? 
The  answer  is  obvious. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  would  like  to 
yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  DENTi,  aioo  a  mem'oer  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  iMr.  Roose.elt.. 

I  join  my  colleagues  today  only  to 
make  a  few  observations  on  the  impli- 
cations of  the  steel  settlement  insofar 
as  they  affect  the  American  way  of  life 

We  are  happy  to  see  the  steelwoikers 
back  at  work  and  more  than  happy  to 
know  that  it  means  a  little  more  of  life's 
comforts  for  the  steelworker  and  his 
family. 

No  one  can  take  away  from  the  work- 
ers the  credit  for  their  victory.  It  was 
an  example  of  sacrifice  and  coura-'e.  No 
one  makes  money  during  a  strike  and 
yet.  even  the  most  severe  critic  must 
admit  that  the  hi?h  standard  of  Amer- 
ican wages  has  been  set  through  the 
process  of  collect. ve  bargaining  which 
has  had  to  resort  to  the  strike  procedure 
In  almost  every  breakthrou','h  to  higher 
ground  in  our  national  scale  of  living 

However,  this  is  no  time  to  review  the 
history  of  the  American  labor  movement 
or  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  men 
who  have  headed  the  historical  strikes 
and  negotiations  of  the  past  two  genera- 
tions. 

It  is  stftncient  to  pay  that  Dave  Mc- 
Donald was  faced  with  one  of  the 
toughest  situations  in  our  recent  labor- 
relations  history 

The  steel  strike,  either  by  de.sicrn  or 
accident,  came  hard  on  the  heels  of  the 
greatest  expose  against  labor  unions  in 
our  entire  history.  For  months,  the  pub- 
lic had  been  hammered  wiUi  stories  of 
corruption,  wrongdoing,  malpractice  and 
almost  everything  that  would  tend  to 
create  the  belief  that  labor  leaders  were 
selfl.sh,  arrogant,  crooked,  detestable 
and  un-American. 

Congress,  always  willing  to  be  re- 
elected, and  seeking  the  popular  side 
of  an  i.ssue.  overwhelmingly  passed  the 
Landrum-GnCQn  version — the  Kennedy 
labor  reform  bill. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  public  reaction 
against  labor  unions,  fomented  by  the 
McClellan  committee  activities,  Mc- 
Donald and  the  steelworkers  ran  Into  a 
stonewall  attitude  on  the  part  of  steel 


majiagement  who  had  worked  up  a  pro- 
gram based  upon  the  expediency  of  the 
moment. 

This  program  was  aimed  at  cutting  the 
heart  out  of  all  future  labor  contracts. 
The  fight  wa.s  based  upon  an  attempt  to 
take  away  from  the  unions  any  right  to 
discuss,  negotiate  or  in  any  way  interfere 
with  work  rules,  layoffs,  job  changes, 
production  quotas,  aue  limits,  seniority 
preferences  m  job  selections  and  others 
heretofore  subjects  of  labor-manage- 
mert  relations. 

Tnis  was  not  a  single  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  steel  companies.  It  was  and  is 
part  of  a  well  conrt/ived.  well  financed 
plan  of  action  by  organized  management 
that  extends  beyond  the  borders  of  this 
gre?t  country. 

Fullo'.viny  are  just  a  couple  of  stor:»->s 
out  of  Business  Week,  November  28.  1959, 
issu'': 

DU     I'O.VT     .'■'T•B.SIDI.^HY     IN     .^RCENTT.NA     SETTI-Ea 

Strike  with  iO  Percent 

A  U  3.  chemical  subsidiary  lost  a  lot  of 
prediction  this  fall  when  it  got  caught  in  a 
cross.lre  between  the  .^rgentl.ne  a:.vernment 
and  labor  T!ie  uproar  quieted  down  this 
wepli    and  output  has  resnrr.ed 

President  Frond'.zl's  regime  Is  committed 
t.:  hrldlng  the  line  a«aln.st  mflatlnnarv  wage 
increases  La.st  Jur.e.  when  ernpl  nees  of 
Duci.o  3  A  du  Pont  s  synthetic  fiber  pro- 
ducer, demanded  wage  increases,  the  com- 
pany offered  a  30  percent  across-the-board 
raise.  II  accompanied  by  changes  In  work 
prac'lces  that  would  Increase  productivity. 
•  •  •  •  • 

T^.e  union  refused  the  productivity  de- 
mand but  did  not  strike  until  September. 
when  2,5iX)  workers  went  out  as  part  of  the 
general  textile  strike  called  by  the  Argentine 
text  le  workers  union  to  protest  government 
economic  policies.  Before  the  strike,  slow- 
downs practically  paralyzed  the  company. 

The  Argentine  Government  ordered  the 
D:":lo  workers  to  neftotlate  an  agreement, 
but  union  leaders  refused  to  show  up  for 
mediation  meetings.  The  Minister  of  Labor 
then   declared   the   strike   Illegal. 

Lajt  month  Duello  dismissed  the  workers. 
When  the  company  started  recruiting  a  new 
labor  force  strikers  lit  bonfires  on  roads  to 
the  plant,  stoned  buildings,  and  attacked  Job 
applicants. 

Later  m  the  same  is.sue  we  read  this: 

British  labor's  campaign  f.r  a  shorter 
wor  iweek  (Business  Week.  Nov  7,  1959, 
p.  138)  moved  forward  on  one  front  this 
weei  but  got  stopped  cold  on  another. 

Ford  Motor  Co.  Ltd.,  agreed  to  cut  the 
wori  week  from  42  to  41 '^  hours  without 
loss  of  earnings.  The  company  refused  to 
grant  a  third  week  of  vacation  with  pay 
and  asked  the  union  to  co<operate  In  get- 
ting better  output  and  work-shop  discipline. 

In  contrast,  the  shipbuilding  Industry 
turned  down  union  demands,  saying  labor 
had  not  shown  readiness  to  ellmin.ite  re- 
strictive labor  practices 

In  the  past,  the  Industry,  threatened  with 
a  strike,  ha-s  given  in  to  lab'T  demands. 
This  time  observes  believe  management  will 
be    idaxnant. 

Vou  Will  note  the  parallel  lines  in  the 
situation  here,  in  Arumtma.  and  m  Eng- 
land. Governments,  holding  what  they 
call  the  line  against  inflationary  wage 
increases,  management  dealms  for  com- 
plete control  over  production,  hours, 
quotas,  and  so  forth. 

It  appears  that  American  producers 
who  have  moved  into  foreign  countries 
are    going   to   use   their   concessions   in 


other  countries  to  break  down  the 
American  standards  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations  as  we  know  them  to  be. 
If  Big  Steel  could  succeed  In  their 
organized  plan  to  take  the  unions  out 
of  management  practices  where  they 
afT-'Ctod  the  welfare  of  the  union  mem- 
ber, then  it  would  not  be  long  before  the 
union  member  awakened  to  the  prac- 
tical fact  that  his  union  membr-rship 
was  more  of  an  honorary  membership 
than  a  forceful,  mutually  beneficial  as- 
sociation of  fellow  workers 

With  laws  pertaining  to  minimum 
wattes,  maximum  hours,  unemployment 
compensation,  injured  workmen's  com- 
pensation, social  security,  retirement 
benefits,  unfair  labor  practices  plus 
Walsh-Healey,  Taft-Hartley.  Davis- 
Bacon,  and  the  Landrum-Griffln  stat- 
utes a  labor  union  has  only  wages  and 
working  conditions  to  really  bargain  for. 
If  management  can  get  a  few  more 
Federal  laws  on  seniority,  vacations. 
maximum  pay  sciiedules  to  hold  the 
imaginary  inflation  line  and  then  get 
the  steel  companies  formula  on  produc- 
tion practices  about  the  only  thing  the 
unions  will  have  left  will  be  the  right  to 
hold  a  parade  on   Labor  Day. 

While  all  of  this  was  going  on,  the 
public  knew  little  of  the  terrific  pre.s- 
sures  McDonald  and  his  steelworkers 
were  under.  Almost  every  medium  of 
public  expression  was  yelling  for  a  set- 
tlement at  any  price — preferably  the 
company  version. 

Men  in  the  labor  movement,  members 
and  oflBcers  alike,  know  the  hard  facts 
behind  the  strike.  They  knew  that  the 
wage  issue  was  secondary  to  th.e  Lssue 
on  fundamental  Jurisdiction  on  work 
practices. 

Knowing  this,  the  workers  .«;ufTered 
great  personal  financial  hardship  with 
a  strike  of  over  3 '2  months.  In  my  ex- 
tension of  remarks.  I  expect  to  cover 
this  more  fully. 

Then  came  the  tussle  of  overinvoking 
the  compulsory  work  clause  of  Taft- 
Hartley.  The  companies  finally  won  the 
court  tests  and  the  workers  were  ordered 
back  to  work. 

In  the  meantime,  the  company  position 
started  to  disintegrate  and  more  and 
more  of  the  producing  companies  started 
individual  negotiations  with  McDon- 
ald and  the  steelworkers. 

Seeing  their  position  slipping  away 
from  them,  the  steel  companies  had  to 
have  a  graceful  way  out. 

Lo  and  behold,  America  woke  up  one 
fine  mornint:  and  found  the  strike  .seitW'd. 
Who  settled  it?  Who  pulled  the  miracle? 
Who  was  the  genius  who  got  the  union 
a  raise  and  made  the  steel  companies 
back  down'' 

According  to  radio,  TV,  and  the  pre.ss, 
it  was  none  other  than  the  Republican 
candidate  for  President  of  the  United 
States — the  country,  not  the  steel  com- 
pany— Richard  Nixon,  that  great  bro- 
ken-political-fleld  runner  whose  train- 
ing in  California  politics  running  aeam.'^t 
Helen  G.  Douglass  and  his  wit-matching 
episode  with  Nikita  Khrushchev  and  his 
ability  to  dodge  Venezuelan  hecklers 
made  him  a  qualified  neg  niator  in  a 
situation  such  as  this,  particularly  in  an 
election  year. 
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How  did  he  .settle  this  great  is.'>ue'' 
Well,  accordin.t!  to  the  TV  broadcast  last 
Thursday  morning  that  I  listened  to,  he 
did  It  by  laying  the  cards''  on  the  table 
and  point mt;  out  what  would  happen  to 
both  labor  and  management  if  they  did 
not  sign  before  ConKre.s6  pa.ssed  some 
sort  of  a  libor  bill,  probably  an  antitrust, 
compulsory  arbitration,  and  a  prohibi- 
tive measure  against  strikes  in  so-called 
basic  industries. 

In  the  face  of  this  kind  of  a  threat 
and  the  political  advantage  that  would 
accrue  to  their  candidate,  the  steel  com- 
panies backed  up — to  a  well  prepared 
fortification  in  the  rear — and  signed  up. 

Labor,  of  course,  was  jubilant  and 
McDonald  won  his  point  without  losing 
a  man. 

Some  partisan  politicians  are  con- 
demning labor  for  allowing  the  Republi- 
can candidate  to  grab  all  the  glory  in 
this  great  strike  settlement  However, 
that  was  before  McDonald  dl.'^closed 
that  the  f.ither  of  the  announced  E>t>mo- 
cratlc  cai'.didate.  Senator  Kennedy,  of 
Ma.ssachu.'etts.  had  also  played  a  very 
important  behind-the-scenes  part  in  the 
negotiations. 

This  made  it  nonpartisan,  but  it  did 
not  wipe  out  the  grave  and  serious  prece- 
dent .'^t  by  the  front  page  stories  that 
could  establish  a  new  basis  for  settle- 
ment and  negotiation  in  labor  disputes. 

I  agree  with  McDonald  of  the  steel 
union  when  he  said  "even'body  likes  a 
little  help. '  and  I  also  agree  and  applaud 
the  help  given  by  both  Nixon  and  Mr. 
Kennedy. 

But  he  might  have  been  following  the 
advice  given  years  ago  to  a  young  man, 
who  is  in  this  room  today,  when  he  was 
seeking  election  to  an  executive  position 
In  a  large  international  union.  The 
only  man  who  had  enough  votes  to  elect 
him  was  particularly  and  personally  ob- 
noxious to  this  individual.  And,  he  did 
not  want  to  seek  his  help.  However,  in 
speaking  to  an  oldtime  labor  leader  who 
had  been  ,successful  in  his  own  field  for 
many  years,  he  was  given  this  advice. 
He  said,  "Whether  you  like  the  man  or 
not  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  because  in 
getting  the  election  that  you  are  after, 
you  will  be  able  to  do  some  good.  So, 
my  advice  to  you  is,  deal  with  the  devil 
to  win,  then  kick  the  devil  out."  He 
might  have  been  listening  to  that  advice. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  though  is 
that,  if  the  basis  of  the  settlement  was 
the  fear  of  congressional  action  and  the 
threat  by  a  high  Government  oflRcial. 
that  unless  an  agreement  was  reached, 
reprisals  in  the  form  of  abusive  or  re- 
strictive legislation  would  be  invoked, 
then  .sirs,  we  have  drifted  a  long  way 
from  free  enterprise  and  free  labor. 

I  would  be  first  to  applaud  a  settle- 
ment of  a  strike,  but  by  the  same  token, 
I  would  be  the  first  to  condemn  the  in- 
jection of  governmental  threats  as  a 
common  practice  in  labor  disputes 

We  would  soon  get  the  same  kind  of 
labor  relations  that  Russia  and  other 
freedom-suppressing  nations  have  if  the 
elected  officials  In  this  Government  of 
ours  can  threaten  any  labor  organiza- 
tion with  reprisals  by  law  and  foice  a 
settlement  with  any  industry.  Today, 
yes,  accoiding  to  all  that  we  hear,  labor 


has  gained  a  point.  Tomorrow  they 
may  lose  a  point.  This  is  not  the  kind 
of  negotiation  where  threat*  ought  to  be 
made  by  anybody. 

Mr  R00SE\T:LT  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 

IMr    HOLIFIELD  I 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  Mr  Speaker,  first  I 
want  to  thank  the  pentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  Roosevelt  I  for  yielding  to 
me  and  also  for  obtaining  this  time  to 
comment  UF>on  the  settlement  of  the 
steel  strike. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  niipht  be  well 
to  review  the  fact  that  the  President 
repeatedly  over  a  period  of  106  days  said 
that  "we  have  pot  thoroughly  to  test  out 
and  use  the  method  of  free  'oarpaining.'' 
Through  those  106  days  the  st<^el  strikers 
each  lost  an  average  of  about  $2,000.  for 
what  he  thought  was  his  economic  rmht. 

Now,  I  ask  you  if  the  "^teel  companies 
themselves  lost  anything  during  those 
106  days,  and  I  will  let  the  financial  re- 
ports of  the  steel  compame.'-  and  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  tell  the  .«tor>-  of  their 
year's  profits  for  1959  I  ihmk  you  will 
find  out  that  those  profits  as  related  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  will  show  you 
that  the  steel  companies  did  not  los*' 
money  in  1959,  due  to  the  accelerated 
production  of  steel  in  the  first  6  months 
of  1959  and  due  to  the  monopolistic  con- 
trol of  steel  prices.  If  I  buy  a  steel  beam 
from  the  Kaiser  company  at  Font  ana.  60 
miles  from  my  home  in  Los  Angeles.  I 
pay  the  same  price  for  it  that  I  pay  for 
the  same  tx-pe  of  steel  beam  that  comes 
from  Pittsburgh.  You  can  call  it  mo- 
nop)oly,  you  can  call  it  Pitt.'^burgh  plus, 
f.o.b.,  or  anything  you  want,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  there  is  a  maiiaced  price  in 
the  steel  industry  which  has  brought  to 
them  the  greatest  profits  that  they  have 
ever  had  in  the  history  of  their  opeia- 
tion.  In  1959.  when  they  only  operated 
at  58  percent  of  capacity,  they  made 
more  profits  than  they  made  in  any  pre- 
vious F>eacetime  year,  and  they  did  not 
cut  their  price  one  dime  Under  your 
old  law  of  supply  and  demand,  when  your 
supply  becomes  plentiful,  you  cut  prices 
so  that  you  can  get  bigger  di.'^tribution 
in  the  market,  but  this  does  not  seem 
to  hold  true  in  the  steel  companies. 

I  want  to  compare  the  President's  f>o- 
sition  that  "we  must  not  interfere  with 
free  collective  bargaining  in  the  steel 
strike,"  when  he  waited  for  106  days 
while  the  steel  comjianies  and  the 
wholesalers  made  extraordinary  profits 
on  their  inventories.  ai:d  the  steelwork- 
ers suffered  a  loss,  with  the  shipping 
strike  where,  in  exactly  6  days  after  the 
shipping  workers  went  on  strike,  the 
President  invoked  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
Six  days  in  one  instance,  while  he  was 
talking  about  free  collective  bargaining, 
and  106  days  in  the  other.  I  would  like 
to  have  someone  explain  the  consistency 
of  the  President's  rK)sition  in  letting  free 
collective  bargaining  work  for  106  days 
in  one  instance  and  tlien  preventmg  it 
from  working  after  6  days  in  another 
instance. 

There  is  a  very  simple  answer  to  that. 
The  steel  companies  were  not  hurting 
during  those  106  days,  but  you  cannot 
stockpile  shipping  services.     The  ship- 


ping firms  were  hurting.  That  is  the 
btusic  difference  between  invoking  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  in  the  case  of  the  ship- 
ping strike  and  not  domg  it  in  the  case 
of  the  steel  strike.  In  my  opinion,  this 
shows  the  completely  hypocritical  posi- 
tion of  the  administration. 

Now  there  is  the  question  of  who  .set- 
tled the  strike.  That  is  going  to  be 
dwelt  upon  at  length  today.  We  know 
the  newspapers  gave  two  gentlemen  who 
may  be  the  presidential  and  vice  presi- 
dential candidates  of  the  Republican 
Party  the  credit  for  settling  this  strike. 
The  newspapers  are  owned  by  Republi- 
cans and  you  can  expect  that. 

I  happened  to  ride  back  from  Los  Atj- 
gele.s — I  think  u  was  on  the  third  day  of 
January — on  the  same  plane  that  car- 
ried the  candidate  for  president  of  the 
Republican  Party.  The  plane  made  a 
worlds  record  of  3  hours  and  39  min- 
utes. What  did  the  headlines  say?  The 
headlines  did  not  carry  the  fact  that  the 
Boeing  707  jet  made  a  world's  record  of 
3  hours  and  39  minutes.  It  carried  the 
fact  that  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  was  riding  on  the  plane 
that  made  the  record.  This  is  just  a 
loietastc  of  wliat  you  are  going  to  have 
all  during  1960  Every  instant,  every 
event  will  be  twist.ed  to  a  headline  in 
fa-.or  of  the  presidential  candidate  on 
the  Republican  ticket. 

The  real  fact  is  that  a  fmdU  was  taken 
just  before  the  settlement  of  the  steel 
strikers  and  96  percent  of  them  said  that 
they  were  going  out  on  strike  when  the 
Taft-Hartley  period  was  over. 

The  next  thing  is  that  certain  people 
do  not  want  a  strike  m  1960,  because  that 
is  an  election  year  and  it  will  not  set  well 
with  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
have  the  theme  of  peace  and  prosperity 
disturbed.  So  undoubtedly  there  was 
some  pressure  upon  Mr.  Plough  and 
some  of  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  steel 
companies.  But  I  want  you  to  note  very 
carefully  that  Mr  Blough  and  others 
said  that.  "We  do  not  have  any  present 
plans  to  raise  steel  prices."  No;  they 
will  not  raise  prices,  in  my  opinion,  until 
after  the  election  in  November  And 
then  you  are  going  to  pet  your  steel  price 
rises.  Do  not  think  for  a  minute  that 
you  are  not  going  to  get  them. 

I  advise  any  of  my  friends  who  want  to 
read  something  good,  to  look  at  the  Jan- 
uary 7  edition  of  the  Christian  Science 
Momtor.  an  article  entitled  "Steel  Execu- 
tives Scowl  at  Contract,"  In  one  of  the 
paragraphs  it  says; 

In  fact.  It  now  is  pretty  obvious  that  the 
companies  have  signed  new  contract*  at  a 
price  that  would  have  brought  settlements 
much  sooner,  and  without  a  strike. 

That  IS  the  real  guts  of  the  situation. 
One  of  the  senior  Senators  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Capitol  quoted  a  noted  com- 
mentator as  follows; 

The  strike  was  not  settled  by  fre«  bargain- 
ing.    It  wa«  settled  by  a  political  fix. 

Mr  Lippmann  was  the  commentator 
and  his  complete  article  is  worth  reading. 

The  American  people  are  not  going  to 
be  fooled  in  1960  in  my  opinion,  by  the 
Madison  Avenue  publicity  men. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Cahfornia. 
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May  I  say  in  conclusion  that  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned  the  important  thing 
for  us  to  remember  from  this  steel  strike 
is  not  just  a  negative  attitude  but  a 
positive  attitude.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  there  is  a  serious  problem  that 
faces  the  Nation  to  Improve  manage- 
ment-labor relations  with  respect  to  col- 
lective bargaining. 

I  think  the  important  thing  to  re- 
member is  that  if  we  go  into  this  or 
settle  this  on  the  basis  of  threats  or  on 
the  basis  of  political  advantage  we  will 
be  doing  our  country  a  tremendous  dis- 
service. If.  on  the  other  hand,  we  can 
approach  management -labor  and  Gov- 
ernment's part  ii.  these  proceedings 
from  the  point  of  view  of  bringing  the 
machinery  up  to  date  in  order  that  it 
may  match  machinery  created  in  other 
countries,  and  achieve  greater  produc- 
tivity in  our  country,  more  efBciency. 
and  a  higher  standard  of  living,  then 
I  think  we  will  have  done  our  job  for 
future  generations. 


BOMBINQ    ATTACKS    ON     SCHOOLS 
AND    CHURCHES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ikarj))  .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Addonizio]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  urge  once  again  that  the  Congress 
recognize  the  fact  that  our  Nations  most 
basic  and  sacred  principles  are  being 
challenged  and  threatened  by  the  con- 
tinuing predilection  of  an  increasingly 
insolent  limatic  fringe  to  settle  differ- 
ences of  opinion  by  dynamite. 

According  to  an  excellent  study  that 
was  published  jointly  by  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  the  National 
Coxoncil  of  the  Churches  of  Christ,  and 
the  Southern  Regional  Council,  30 
homes.  4  schools.  7  churches.  4  Jewish 
temples,  and  a  YWCA  building  were 
bombed  in  the  South  during  the  period 
from  1955  to  1959.  In  addition,  there 
were  a  few  bombings  in  the  North,  sev- 
eral unsuccessful  bombing  attempts  in 
the  South,  and  an  epidemic  of  macabre 
bombing  hoaxes  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  study  does  not  include  the  most 
recent  outrages,  such  as  the  bombing 
of  the  Little  Rock  school  board  last 
September.  The  sickening  outbreak  of 
swastika  signs  on  synagogues  in  Ger- 
many and  in  the  United  States  within 
the  holiday  season — when  the  spirit  of 
good  will  toward  men  should  be  strong- 
est— underscores  the  gravity  of  current 
conditions. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  are  dealing  with 
more  than  just  a  few  isoiaLed  outbursts 
of  madness.  We  are  dealmg  with  a  small 
but  determined  group  that  seeks  to  in- 
troduce alien  methods  into  the  political 
and  social  life  of  America.  Our  Nation 
is  deeply  committed  to  the  precept  that 
controversies  among  ourselves  can  and 
must  be  solved  p>eaceably  within  our 
legal  framework.  In  which  reason  pre- 
vails. This  precept  is  now  being  chal- 
lenged by  men  who  are  contemptuous  of 
the  law  and  bereft  of  reason.  They 
know  that  they  cannot  convince  the  rea- 
sonable and  the  civilized  with  their  wild, 


Incoherent  harangues.  Consequently 
they  have  decided  to  attack  civilization 
itself  with  the  most  destructive  weapon 

at  their  disposal ;  dynamite. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  can 
be  no  other  logical  explanation  for  these 

attacks  on  schocls  and  houses  of  wor- 
ship. Such  buildings  are  symbolic  of  the 
very  essence  of  our  civiiizaLion.  The 
barbarians  who  attack  them  are  on  their 
way  down  to  the  level  of  totalitarian 
bully  boys  whose  favorite  hobby  is  the 
desecration  of  cemeteries. 

The  ominous  nature  of  the  destructive 
crimes  under  discu.ssion  is  in  iL^elf 
enough  to  make  these  acts  a  matter  of 
national  concern.  There  are,  however, 
more  concrete  rea.sons  for  Federal  inter- 
vention. In  the  first  place,  dynamite  is 
not  an  item  that  is  iikely  to  be  readily 
available  in  most  communities.  It  may 
be  safely  a.'^sumed  that  the  perpetrat^jrs 
of  the  bombing  crimes  brin;^  their  dyna- 
mite in  from  remote  sources,  and  that 
the  explosives  cross  at  least  one  State 
line  before  they  reach  their  target.  We 
do  not  permit  dope  to  circulate  freely  m 
this  country,  there  is  no  reason  to  be  any 
more  complacent  where  dynamite  is 
concerned. 

In  the  second  place,  police  have  found 
that  many  of  the  bombings  are  the  work 
of  dynamite  experts.  The  conclusion  us 
Inescapable  that  the.se  merchants  of 
destruction  travel  from  State  to  State  m 
the  pursuit  of  their  evil  objectives. 

Nevertheless,  it  has  been  said  that  Fed- 
eral intervention  is  unnecessary  since 
the  States  are  capable  of  handling  the 
problem  without  Washington's  assi.st- 
ance.  Unfortunately,  the  record  does 
not  support  this  point  of  view.  The 
wave  of  major  and  mmor  bombing  in- 
cidents that  started  in  19.54  shows  few, 
if  any,  signs  of  abating.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  local  measures  liave  been 
halfhearted  or  inept,  the  fact  remains 
that  they  have  been  largely  ineffective. 
There  have  been  few  indictments  and 
even  fewer  convictions.  In  many  in- 
stances, there  is  overwhelming  evidence 
of  police  laxity.  The  record  shows,  for 
instance,  that  the  home  of  a  Southern 
lady,  who  had  the  audacity  to  suKpest 
publicly  that  extremism  mieht  not  be  ttie 
only  approach  to  race  relations,  was 
three  times  the  target  of  bombing  at- 
tacks in  a  period  of  four  days.  The  first 
two  bombs  failed  to  explode,  but  the 
third  bomb  did  severe  damage  to  the 
Lady  s  heme.  It  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  this  depravation  could  not  have 
been  prevented  if  local  authorities  had 
been  adequately  vigilant.  It  is  also  dif- 
ficult to  understand  why  there  were  no 
convictions  in  this  case  and  in  .so  many 
other  cases. 

The  bombiner  epidemic  is  not  confined 
to  the  criminals  who  actually  put  their 
evil  theories  into  practice  On  the 
fringes,  there  are  countless  shadowy  fig- 
ures with  wicked  or  warped  minds  who 
perpetrate  bombing  hoaxes  in  order  to 
disrupt  rlas=^es,  break  up  religious  serv- 
ices, and  to  .'spread  fear  and  terror. 
They,  too,  must  be  stopped. 

It  is  up  to  th.e  Coni^'ress  to  take  the 
lead  in  ending  the  bombing  epidemic  and 
all  its  side  effects.  I  submit.  Mr, 
Speaker,  that  H.R.  465.  which  I  intro- 
duced durm^:  the  first  session,  will  en- 


able the  Federal  Government  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  tho.se  who  would  replace 
the  rule  of  reason  with  the  tyranny  of 
terror.  The  bill  would  make  it  a  Fed- 
eral crime  to  import,  or  tran-sport  in  in- 
terstate commerce,  any  explosive  with 
the  knowledge  that  it  Is  intended  for  il- 
legal u.se.  It  would  also  make  the  pcs- 
.session  of  such  explosives  punishable  by 
Federal  law.  In  addition,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  Federal  pro.secution  of  persons 
who  knowingly  impart  false  mfi-rmntion 
regarding  attempts  to  commit  acts  that 
are  prohibited   by  this  legislation. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  take  the 
dynamite  out  of  the  hands  of  the  lunatic 
frmge;  it  will  restore  tlie  exclusive  rule 
of  law  and  order;  and  it  will  prevent  the 
catastrophes  that  are  bound  to  occur  if 
the  school  and  church  bombers  go  un- 
checked. The  situation  ls  critical.  We 
cannot  afford  to  let  it  simmer  any  loni^'cr. 
We  must  act  rapidly  and  decisively.  I 
suggest.  Mr  Six^'.iker,  tliat  we  do  so  by 
enactmg  H.R.  465. 


CUBA:  PATIFJs'CE'' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t<nu>ore  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.so.  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  tMr.  Fascell  1  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr  Speaker,  the  i.s- 
land  of  C'lba  is  an  indei>endent  nation 
rlo.se  to  the  United  States  in  many  ways. 
The  Cuban  peop'.f  have  the  right  to 
choo.se  their  own  form  of  government, 
their  governing  officials,  and  to  enact 
and  enforce  their  o^^■n  laws. 

By  revolution  they  sought  a  form  of 
government  free  from  oppre.ssion  with 
guarantees  of  free  speech,  free  press. 
free  elections,  and  laws  that  would  af- 
ford justice  to  all. 

A  year  ago  the  world  received  word 
that  the  Castro  revolution  wa.s  success- 
ful, and  Dr.  Castro  proclaimed  "a  new 
day  for  the  people  of  Cuba."  Even'one 
was  hopeful,  knowing,  however,  that 
there  was  obviously  a  tremendous  task 
ahead.  Constructing  a  free  government 
from  the  rubble  of  civil  war  and  the 
high-pitched  emotions  that  ensue  is  no 
ejisy  tusk,  certainly  not  a  part  of  the 
victory  to  be  accomplished  ovemlftht. 
Such  success  would  only  em.anate  from 
justice,  patience,  and  fortitude  through 
the  prudent  leadership  of  responsible 
governing  oflBcials  whose  aims  and  ac- 
tions were  intelligently  directed  in  con- 
sort with  unexcelled  moral  conscience 
and  acknowledged  practices  of  good  gov- 
ernment. 

Friends  of  Cuba  and  freedom -loving 
people  the  world  over  have  watched  and 
waited  hopefully  for  evidences  of  free- 
dom, stabihty,  organization,  and  admin- 
istration. Dr.  Fidel  Castro,  the  great 
revolutionary  general,  still  maintains 
the  primary  responsibility  for  carrying 
out  his  promises.  Although  there  have 
been  many  signs  and  words  that  have 
left  encouragement  in  this  regard,  other 
actions  and  statements  have  created  a 
state  of  consternation. 

Recently  there  have  been  numerous 
cases  of  the  questionable  arrest  and  de- 
tention of  Cubans,  American  citizens, 
and  others.  One  such  incident  shocked 
the   entire   free   world   when   Jim   Bu- 
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chanan,  a  .staff  writer  for  the  Miami 
Herald,  a  Knight  newspaper  published 
at  Miami,  Fla  .  was  detained,  impris- 
oned, tried,  and  convicted  while  in  Ha- 
vana, Cuba,  covering  a  news  assignment. 
After  being  imprisoned  for  12  days  with- 
out charges  in  a  freezing  cold  prison  cell 
with  light  rations  of  horrible  food  Mr. 
Buchanan,  on  the  13th  day.  was  driven 
some  100  miles  to  Pinar  del  Rio.  There 
he  was  tried  an  hour  after  arrival  and 
by  midnight  found  guilty  of  concealing 
information."  A  military  tnb'unal  ren- 
dered a  14-year  sentence  This  was  sus- 
pended on  condition  that  Mr.  Buchanan, 
a  frequent  visitor  and'longtime  friend 
of  Cuba,  leave  Cuba,  never  to  return. 

Maybe  the  Cubans  have  gained  much 
through  .'iome  of  the  Castro  reforms.  I 
certainly  hope  so.  But  continuation  of 
•"revolutionary  methods'  by  an  admin- 
istration which  Is  extremely  popular  at 
home  hardly  .seems  justified  after  a  pe- 
riod of  1  year. 

CertairJy  the  doings  of  our  closest 
neighbor  are  of  concern  to  all  of  us. 
Cuban-American  relations  have  always 
been  of  particular  interest  to  me.  more 
so  since  I  seiwe  on  the  Inter-.\merican 
Subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  Miami  is  the  gateway  to 
Latin  America.  Our  people  have  prided 
themselviis  in  understanding  the  people 
of  Cuba  and  Latin  America.  It  is  this 
bond  which  ha.s  kept  me  from  speaking 
before  and  I  speak  now  only  with  com- 
passion and  hope,  for  we  are  bound  his- 
torically and  on  fundamental  principles 
of  government.  But  how  patient  can  we 
be?  For  how  long?  Perhaps  it  is  better 
to  say,  how  patient  can  the  Cuban  people 
be? 

Our  relations  may  be  strained,  but  we 
as  a  matter  of  policy  did  not  make  them 
that  way.  As  John  S.  Knight,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Knight  newspapers 
says : 

We  must  never  be  tempted  Into  believing 
that  United  States-Cuban  relations  have  de- 
t«rlorated  to  the  point  of  no  return.  His- 
torically, the  two  nations  have  long  been 
friends.     As  so  It  must  be  again 

Top  newspapers  throughout  the  world 
have  given  page  1  prominence  to  a  series 
of  articles  written  by  Jim  Buchanan  fol- 
lowing his  return  to  this  country.  The 
articles  were  available  to  the  A.s.sociated 
Press  clients  over  the  world.  The  world- 
wide printed  accounts  attest  to  the  inter- 
est in  Cuba's  struggle  for  freedom  for 
her  peoples,  the  freedom  of  the  Cuban 
pres."?.  as  well  as  the  world's  press. 

Here  is  the  story  as  told  by  Jim 
Buchanan  in  his  day-by-day  prison 
diary  and  articles: 

[Prom  the  Miami  Herald.  Dec    27.  1959] 
Does  Castro  Know  the  Pear  He  Is  Creat- 
ing?— Inside    View    or    Growing    Cuban 
State 

(By  James  Buchanan) 

If  you're  uncertain  but  concerned  about 
the  road  the  new  Cuba  is  taking,  come  with 
me  inside  one  of  Pldel  Castro's  secret  police 
jails. 

Let  me  Introduce  you  to  some  of  the 
Cuban  citizens  who  have  lost  their  liberty, 
their  property,  and  may  lose  their  lives — 
because  of  a  "crime  '  we  in  the  United  State* 
wouldn't  recognize. 

Their  crime? 


Nothing  more  than  being  accused  of  antl- 
Caetro-acuvity  or  displaying  their  anil- 
Ctu-tru  synipailiies. 

Not  all  the  stories  I  heard  night  after 
night  lying  In  a  secret  police  cell  block  axe 
true,  ol  course. 

Some  were  dcliberRt.ely  planted  by  cell 
"stool  pigeons"  Ui  gam  my  confidence  and 
see  if  I'd  confide  my  thox'.ghts  at>out  Castro's 
new  regime. 

But  the  stories  I'll  relate  of  neighbor  spy- 
ing upon  neighbor  in  a  campaigr.  of  feiir  ai.d 
stispicion  are  the  ones  I  have  been  able  to 
check  and  authentlcute  since  leaving  my 
Cuban  Jail. 

Cuba  isn't  yet  a  police  state,  but  the  net- 
work of  spies  and  Jails  Is  being  organized 
in  a  pattern  that  threatens  to  smash  tlie 
hopes  and  prayers  of  thousands  of  Cubans. 

I  first  began  to  know  and  love  Cuba  and 
her  people  2  years  ago.  when  a  tyrant  named 
Pulgencia  Batista  held  an  iron  grip  on  the 
Island  and  the  two  Castro  brothers  were  try- 
ing to  rally  support  in  the  hills  of  Sierra 
Maestra. 

Eighteen  months  ago  I  lived  as  a  newsman 
in  those  hills  with  Raul  Castro  and  his 
troops — heard  them  talk  of  their  dreams  and 
ideals. 

I  was  on  hand  In  happy  Havana  last  New 
Year's  Day  when  Batista  at  last  had  fled  and 
the  people  prepared  to  welcome  a  new  leader 
with  hope  In  their  hearts. 

Dvirlng  the  past  12  months  I  have  visited 
Cuba  often  as  a  reporter  and  noted  an  in- 
creasing concern  that  she  may  have  traded 
one  dictator  for  another,  though  a  much 
more  popular  one. 

That  concern  was  emphasized  during  those 
first  few  hours  after  my  arrest  on  December 
10,  after  I  had  found  and  interviewed  Austin 
Frank  Yotmg,  an  escaped  antl-Castro  adven- 
turer before  Cuban  authorities  knew  his 
whereabouts, 

I  sat  and  waited  for  what  I  expected  to  be 
my  early  release. 

As  I  waited,  I  got  the  shock  of  tactics  once 
used  by  G^e^nan  SS  police  under  Adolf 
Hitler  getting  a  replay  in  this  Cuban  secret 
police  headquarters  Just  90  miles  from  Key 
West.  United  States. 

I  saw  long  lines  of  Informers  jjatieiuiy 
waiting,  as  they  did  night  aft^er  night,  to  tell 
stories  about  their  neighbors  to  Castro 
agents. 

I  saw  a  14-year-old  boy  thrown  into  my 
cell  and  confined  for  4  days,  because  a  woman 
had  accused  someone  with  a  similar  name  of 
being  a  member  of  the  hated  "Tiger  "  army, 
the  private  strong  arm  of  ex-dictator  Batista, 

I  watched  tears  come  to  the  eyes  of  once 
respected  businessmen-prisoners  as  they  saw 
their  property  confiscated  by  the  government 
because  they  had  spoken  out  of  ttim  about 
the  Castro  regime. 

Let's  look  first  at  the  case  of  14-year-old 
Armando  Cruz  Gonzalez.  His  name  was  sup- 
plied by  a  woman  Informer  and  his  address 
given  as  a  certain  block  in  dowmtown 
Havana. 

Armando  was  picked  up  at  home  and  tossed 
In  our  cell.  His  protesting  parents  simply 
were  told  Armando  had  been  a  longtime 
member  of  Batista's  Tigers, 

I  looked  at  our  cellmate  Armando,  and 
wondered.  He  was  a  scared,  fuzzy-cheeked 
14-year-old. 

For  4  days  he  was  in  our  cell.  No  charges. 
No  attorney.  No  visitors.  And  no  question- 
ing by  police. 

Finally,  on  the  fifth  day,  he  was  released. 

"We  have  been  unable  to  find  your  ac- 
cuser," secret  agents  told  him  simply. 

There  are  other,  more  frightening  cases  I'll 
discuss  later 

But  as  I  looked  at  Armando  I  wondered — 
does  Fidel  himself  know  how  far  his  subor- 
dinates have  gone  in  carrying  out  his  every 
emotional  whim? 

It  did  not  make  me  bitter,  only  disturbed 
that  the  men  the  world  had  hoped  could  lead 


Cube  from  the  tyranny  of  Batist.a  are  feed- 
ing their  revoliuion  with  the  old  fires  of 
hate  and  distrust. 

They  are  fires  that  are  starting  to  kill  free 
speech,  cripple  tiie  free  press,  and  mavset 
Cubs  back  where  she  was  in  1958  '\TnJ}*r 
Batista — afraid  to  talk,  afraid  to  listen,  afraid 
to  act.  and  almost  afraid  to  live. 


[From  the  Miami  Herald    I>x    28,  1959) 

CrBAN  Justice  Based  on  UNStTPORTED  Ac- 
crsATioNs— Informers  Get  in  Line  To 
Betray  Neighbors 

(By  James  Buchanan) 

I  can  look  back  and  see  them  even  now  in 
Cuba: 

Men  and  women  and  children  standing 
In  line  outside  secret  police  headquarters  in 
suburban  Havana  to  tell  officials  of  a  neigh- 
bor's infidelity  to  Premier  Fidel  Castro. 

They'll  be  there  tonight  Just  as  they  were 
every  one  of  the  13  nights  I  watched  them 
from  the  barred  door  of  my  cell 

You  can  roughly  determine,  just  by  look- 
ing at  the  length  of  the  line,  how  many 
persons  will  be  Jailed  the  following  day 

Jose  Arago  was  one  of  these  persons 
trapped  by  this  frightening  system  of  neigh- 
bor spying  upon  neighbor 

An  intelligent,  middle-aged  man  who 
owned  a  theater  on  La  Ranipa.  Havana's 
fashionable  shopping  street,  Arago  made  two 
mistakes  one  morning. 

As  he  told  me  about  it  in  our  cellblock 
one  night,  here  is  how  he  got  into  trouble 
In  less  than  10  minutes: 

Arago,  a  permanent  guest  of  the  Habana 
Hilton  Hotel,  walked  into  the  dining  ro<im 
carrying  a  copy  of  the  outspoken  Cuban 
newspaper,  Avanex,  whose  Editor  Jorge 
Zayas  is  one  of  the  few  newspapern.en  who 
doesn't  hesitate  to  criticize  Castro. 

That  was  mistake  No  1,  for  a  hotel  waiter 
told  Arago  he  was  reading  the  wiong  news- 
paper 

Mistake  No  2  came  when  Arago.  a  Colum- 
bia University  student  for  3  years  declared 
he  was  entitled  to  his  own  opinion. 

The  same  afternoon  he  was  arrested  by 
DIER  (Cuban  secret  police)  as  a  ccur.ter- 
revolutlonary. 

The  next  morning  in  our  cell  he  read  in 
the  newspaper  Revolucion.  Castro's  official 
mouthpiece,  that  his  theater  had  been  con- 
fiscated by  the  government.  The  action 
came  under  a  new  ;aw  announced  by  Castro 
permitting  liss  regime  u->  t-ake  over  the 
property  of  anyone  arrested  for  couiiter- 
revolutiona.-y  activities. 

At  that,  my  cellmate  proved  to  be  more 
fortunate  than  some  A  few  days  later 
Arago  was  permitted  to  walk  out  of  Jail, 
following  his  "lesson"  on  the  new  Cuban 
Government's    justice. 

He  never  was  officially  charged,  never 
tried.  Yet  he  lost  his  property  for  daring 
to  speak  critically  of  the  Government  to  a 
hotel  waiter. 

Incredible? 

Perhaps  it  is.  But  cases  like  these  are 
happening  hourly.  The  list  of  confiscated 
Cuban  property  is  growing. 

Who  are  these  secret  jx)lice  with  such 
terrible    power? 

They  are  known  officially  as  members  of 
the  Departmento  Investlgaclon  EJercito  Rev- 
oluclonaro.  and  more  informally  as  DIER, 
the  revolutionary  army's  investigative  de- 
partment. 

Tliese  men  have  the  power  to  arrest  at 
will,  the  authority  to  search  without  war- 
rants, and  the  Government-given  right  to 
hold  a  prisoner  incommunicado  witliout 
charges   for    months    without    end. 

El>erdo  Calderon  was  another  of  my  cell- 
mates He  looked  65  but  would  admit  to 
only  58  years.  For  22  of  them  he  had  been  & 
guarii  111  t  iiC  Pres.dential  Palace,  thrrugh 
many  of  Cuba's  quick  changing  go\ernments. 
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He  waa  the  type  who  uenally  runs  the 
elevator  or  checks  passes,  the  type  the  glrla 
call  "Pop,"  and  the  men  call  "Dad." 

Calderon  waa  under  arrest  by  secret  police 
for  the  fourth  time  since  Fidel  Castro  moved 
In  behind  the  January  1959  revolution. 
Calderon  has  yet  to  be  chars^ed  with  any 
crime,  has  yet  to  be  told  specifically  why  he 
has  spent  more   than  6   months  In   Jail 

His  only  apparent  crime  Is  that  he  was  a 
palace  guard  under  Batista,  as  he  had  been 
during   previous  regimes  for  22  years. 

■  When  I  get  out  this  time  I  won':  try  to 
get  a  boat  for  the  United  States — I  li  sw:m,  ' 
Calderon  told  me. 

The  stories  of  Arago  and  Cilder  r.  are 
typicaJ,  not  unusual,  among  the  thoiusr.r  c'..-,  -  f 
similar  cases  which  keep  Cuba's  Jails  full  to 
overflowing. 

Those  chlvataa  who  appear  nii;h'-:y  at  the 
Jail  where  I  waa  Imprisoned  are  asked  •:.'.v 
foiir  questiona  as  they  line  up  before  .seer?: 
police  interrogators  to  Inl^rm  on  their 
nelghbora : 

"What  Is  the  name  of  the  person  ycu  ;Lr9 
accusing?" 

"What  Is  his  address?" 

"What  did  hedo?" 

"■^Tiat  Is  your  name?" 

Arrest  follows  for  the  accused.  w.:h:.'.it  any 
Investigation  of  the  accusations.  With  the 
arrest  comes  loss  of  liberty  and  property. 

Cau:ht  up  In  such  a  carefully  organized 
campaign  of  suspicion  and  hatred,  freedom- 
loving  Cubans  find  that  a  revengeful  neigh- 
bor can  hold  their  fate  in  Lis  haiids. 


[From  the  Miami  Herald,  Dec    29.   1959; 

TEENAGITRa     KXT     TO     WeIRD     SYSTEM     OJ"     FaST 

Jdstici: 
(By  James  Buchanan) 

Those  teennge  kids  strolling  d.ixn  Ha- 
vana's Prado  today  In  their  b.\t;?y-kn':'ed 
Jeans,  scuffed  ahoes  and  dirty  shirts,  aren't 
Cuban  beatniks 

They're  DIEB  agents,  the  sum.^.oes  for 
Pldel    Castro's    new    secret    police. 

While  they  look  and  act  like  Juvenile 
delinquents,  they  are  the  ground  rcxjus  of  a 
new  espionage  system  designed  to  pit  Cuban 
neighbor  against  neighbor  In  a  campaign  of 
suspicion  and  hatred. 

And  while  these  ex-hlgh  school  yjung- 
sters  play  detective  In  Hav.\na,  their  much 
more  suave  counterparts  represent  C^istroa 
growing  police  state  in  key  cities  in  tiia 
United  States. 

They  belong  to  a  new  an  J  vindictive 
breed  of  secret  pjjlce  under  the  banner  of 
Departmento  Investlgacion  E. ere."')  Pv^v  jIu- 
tlonalre,  Castro's  Investigative  df-partment, 
the  dreaded  DIER. 

These  DEER  agents  are  par*^  of  a  unique 
network  which  passes  fur  a  Judicial  system 
in  Cuba  today. 

It's  a  system  in  which  accu.:er,  arrest!:. g 
agent,  Jury  and  Judge  make  vip  a  c'.o.se'.y 
knit  team,  all  coached  by  the  same  rn.in — 
Fidel  Castro  himself. 


Castro's    secret    pi!!- 


DrKR — makes    the 


» 


arrests.  Castro's  military  tribunals — ^-fea 
made  up  of  bearded  revolutionaries  with  no 
legal  training — conduct  the  trials,  render 
verdicts   and  pa^s  sentence. 

It's  a  Judicial  system  In  which  the  fit 
can  be  put  In  simply  on  slemal  from  the 
boss  or  one  of  his  aaeoclates — as  we'll  see 
later. 

As  those  who  take  the  first  step  In  Cuba's 
n-""'*'  system  of  Justice,  maKin.;^  the  arre'^ts, 
DIKR  agents  are  the  key  to  Castro's  growing 
p  )lice  state. 

And  they  are  Impressionistic  youngsters 
being  trained  In  service  for  their  master — 
mucli  as  Adolf  Hitler  organized  the  youth 
of   Nazi  Germany   two   generations   ago. 

It  waa  Eigents  of  DIER  who  arrested  m« 
December  10  eifter  I  tuuX  located  and  Inter- 


viewed Austin  Frank  Young,  an  anti-Castro 
adrenturer    who    had    escaped    from    Cuban 

Jail. 

In  Cuba,  DIER  agents  number  In  the  hun- 
dreds. They  bragged  t.i  me  during  my 
f.jr.jed  confmpn.oi'.t  tnat  they  h.ave  liX)  .xgfnts 
working  in  Miami  and  another  50  :n  New 
York. 

Those  apnear  to  be  exaggerations.  But 
DIER  Is  extremely  active  in  the  United 
States.  S<iuri~ps  in  Miami  say  there  are  35 
to  .50  DiEK  agents  w  .riling  here  They 
pro'vl  Flakier  St.  a.ud  tl'.e  sc.ifered  Cubun 
coiciiies   near    the    Uown*)wn    ar^.i 

In  New  York,  an  estimated  20  to  30  well- 
trained  aj:ents  gumshoe  along  Amsterdam 
and  Broadway  in  the  103d  8t  area.  Similar 
agents  are  on  the  Job  in  other  U.S.  cities 
with    large    Latin    or    Cuban    populations. 

Their  assignment:  to  make  sure  the  same 
thing  doesn't  happen  to  Castro  that  hap- 
pened to  his  predecessor.  Dictator  Pulgencio 
Batista. 

ADVANCE    VERDICTS   CTVIK 

During  Batista's  regime.  Castro  and  other 
anti-Batista  elements  in  Cuba  obtained  near- 
ly all  their  weapons  and  supplies  illegally 
through  New  York  and  Miami.  Fidel  re- 
m.em'oers  that  well,  and  doesn't  Intend  to 
trust  U.S,  customs  alone  with  stopping 
movement  of  antl-Castro  weapons. 

In  Cuba  Itself,  the  most  disturbing  thing 
about  the  operation  of  the  new  system  of 
Justice  Is  that  little  or  no  Investigation  fol- 
lows arrests  by  DIER  agents. 

DIER's  big  brother,  the  military  tribunals, 
sits  in  trial  on  the  accused,  often  after  they 
already  have  the  signal  for  a  preconceived 
verdict. 

Take  my  arrest  and  my  "trial"  as  an  exam- 
ple. 

Folllowlng  my  arrest  by  DIER,  I  sat  in  a 
secret  police  cell  for  12  days,  with  no  formal 
charges  filed. 

The  Cuban  Supreme  Court  had  been  asked 
to  decide  whether  a  civilian  or  military 
court  had  Jurisdiction  in  my  case. 

On  the  seventh  day  of  my  imprisonment, 
while  the  Supreme  Court  was  studying  my 
r:i.se  Ca-*ro  a'*acked  me  in  a  television  ap- 
pparance  ar:'l  announced  that  a  military 
tribunal  would  try  me. 

"If  the  courts  condemn  Buchanan,  he  will 
be  detained  here.  Or  perhaps,  what  is  bet- 
ter, the  courts  will  order  him  deported,  never 
to  return  to  Cuba  to  molest  us  any  more," 
Castro  said. 

O.NLY    TIMING    RfTMAINS 

The  military  tribunal  had  the  signal  for 
my  case.  The  only  question  remaining  was 
the  timing. 

On  the  13th  day  of  my  Imprisonment  in 
H;ivana,  I  was  htistled  out  of  my  cell  at  4  30 
p.m.  and  escorted  to  Pinar  Del  Rio  military 
prison,  100  miles  away. 

Only  after  I  arrived  at  Plnar  Del  Rio  waa 
I  told  my  trial  would  start  at  8  pm. 

I  met  the  attorney  who  was  to  defend  me 
Just  50  minutes  before  my  trial  began. 

Five  military  "Judges"  heard  my  case. 
Only  one  of  them  had  any  legal  training. 
All  were  below  30  In  age. 

For  4  hours  they  staged  a  "show"  for 
public  and  press  to  witness.  At  the  trial's 
conclusion,  the  five  Judges  deliberated  less 
than  20  minutes,  Including  the  time  it  took 
t.3  tv-pe  up  a  lengthy  explanation  of  their 
verdict. 

That  verdict :  exactly  what  Castro  had  sug- 
gested 6  days  earlier — expulsion  from  Cuba. 

WEiaD    CTTBAK    JVSTICE 

Prt^sec'i*  r  Oscar  Fernandez  Jordaln,  In 
asking  the  tribunal  to  give  me  a  suspended 
sentence  on   conditl  in   I  leave  Cuba  said 

"In  the  Interest  of  hu.manlty  I  a.sk  the 
court  to  8u.=  pei.d  sentence  on   this  newspa- 


perman so  that  he  can  report  how  honest 
and  fair  our  trials  are  over  here  during  the 
revolutiji;    ' 

My  case  waa  a  tes*  ;:n'i:.;al  that  when  the 
boss  speaka  In  Cvil'a  ttiese  d.r.s.  even  the 
Judges  listen. 

This  la  the  weir'l  5!<>rt  of  Cuban  Justice 
that  la  gradually  putting  an  umbrella  of 
fear  over  Cuba's  citizens  today. 

The  disturbing  thing  for  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple— the  same  sort  of  coached  military  tri- 
bunals that  handled  my  case  have  this  year 
ordered  more  than  500  Cubans  executed  in 
the  bloodiest  purge  in  their  country's  his- 
tory. 

(Prom  the  Miami  Herald.  Dec.  30,  1959) 

World  Frex  Press  on  Trial   in   Cuba 

(By  James  Buchanan) 

When  the  Cuban  guards  searched  me  that 
first  night  in  their  secret  police  J.U1,  they 
overlooked  one  thing — a  small  fountain  pea 
filled  with  red  ink. 

Somehow  this  oversight  became  one  of 
the  moat  Important  things  in  my  14  days 
of  Imprisonment, 

With  that  pen,  I  scratched  out  notes  aa 
each  day  ended,  and  even  wrots  a  letter 
to  my  wife  that  I  managed  to  smuggle  out 
of  Jail, 

But  in  the  long  hours  I  had  to  thlok 
about  Fidel  Castro's  new  Cuba,  tliat  pen 
took  on  a  symbolic  significance,  too. 

It  helped  remind  me  that  I  waa  the  eighth 
newsman  arrested  during  the  past  8  months 
of  Castro's  regime — yet  Fidel  had  been  un- 
able to  lift  himself  above  the  freedom  of  ex- 
pression. 

Since  my  expulsion  from  Cuba,  two  other 
newsmen  have  been  arrested,  bringing  the 
6-month  total  to  10. 

In  each  case,  the  motive  for  the  arre.sts 
apparently  was  the  same — to  harass  the 
newsmen  in  the  hope  It  would  suppress  their 
writing  about  the  un pleasantries  of  the 
Castro  regime. 

Any  doubt  that  I  was  to  be  another  guinea 
pig  In  Castro's  Intense  campaign  against  the 
press  was  erased  shortly  after  my  arrest 
on  December  10  following  an  interview  with 
antl-Castro    fugitive    Austin    Frank    Young. 

While  I  was  seated  In  the  headquarters  of 
DIER,  Ca.'tro'B  secret  police  agency,  I  spotted 
an  old  friend  entering  the  building. 

He  was  MaJ.  Manuel  Pineiro,  one  of  P.aul 
Castro's  close  associates  with  whom  I  had 
spent  time  in  the  hills  of  Sierra  Maestra  aa 
a  reporter  covering  the  Castro  buildup  In 
mid-1958. 

I  tried  to  throw  my  arms  around  Manuel 
In  a  typical  Latin  greeting,  feeling  certain 
he  would  obtain  my  quick  relexise  ?rnm  Jail. 

But  this  man  who  had  welcomed  me  as  a 
newsman  at  the  Castro  hideaway  18  months 
ago,  and  confided  In  me  about  hia  dreams 
and  Ideals  for  the  new  Cuba,  now  turned 
his  back  on  me. 

In  my  same  broken  Spanish  that  Manuel 
and  his  frlenda  had  understood  so  well  be- 
fore. I  explained  to  him  about  my  unwar- 
ranted arrest  for  going  after  a  touchy  news 
story. 

"Is  not  the  same  now."  Manuel  told  me. 
"Is  now  we  are  In  times  of  stress" 

He  walked  away  and  In  my  14  days  of 
Imprisonment,  I  never  saw  Manuel  again. 
It  was  obvious  he  understood  that  the  Castro 
regime  Intended  to  make  an  example  out  of 
me  to  teach  newsmen  a  lesson. 

Days  later  I  heard  Castro-coached  Prosecu- 
tor Oscar  Fernandez  Jordaln  orate  In  hla 
summation  at  my  military  trial: 

"The  foreign  press  must  be  taught  that  it 
cannot  come  to  Cuba  and  undermine  our 
revolution." 

It  waa  not  Just  a  scared  Jim  BiT-hnnnn, 
but  the  entire  foreign  press  on  trial  and 
being  warned. 
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rhen.  a  few  minutes  later,  my  own  attor- 
ney. Orlando  de  la  BordUia.  showed  that  U^a 
courage  of  freedom  still  exists  in  Cutw 

A  Hmar  del  Rln  associa'e  of  the  nonpolltl- 

cn!     H.iv;-.:.a     la-*     firm    t  '.     Mario    Laxu.    tlie 
aiuiriiey  told  the  trlbun&l: 

Cuba  shouUl  be  thankful   for   the  lorelfn 
press     and     slop     being     so     hyperfensiuve 
Newrfjajrfirnieu    onist    be    permuu-d    tu    wv.'f 
uo^jut    « liHl     llii-y    ll.liik.    in    bad    as    veu     h.< 
about  *iiKt  ^  t(:<>  xi 

Tne  niiutary  Judges  dt  agree d.  of  course, 
and  found  me  guUty  of  "cooccaling  infarDaa- 
tlon."  My  sentence,  on  an  obvious  advance 
signal  from  the  bosR.  was  expulsion  from 
Cuba 

Conr.mentlnr  on  that  sentence  the  np\' 
da-  Jorsfp  Z:;'.  AS  editor  of  A\  :*nce  in  H.i- 
vni.a  and  or.-'  of  the  few.  Ctioan  edlu:)rs 
with  the  courage  to  cr.tli  • 'c  (",.-'ro.   wmt  ■' 

'American  news  apenciej=  f  nd  nf»  ; 
pers  may  soon  find  thrms<l .  et^  v.:thout  ex- 
perienced personnel  to  send  ix^  thi*^  ecu:  'ry 
If  the  0;ban  Ofivemment  r<^intinuep  t-  ar- 
ret* loreien  o  .Tt  .^poiadente  and  prohib.t 
tfcplr  return  homr 

In  my  cas*-  Ca^trr.  made  sure  T  woulc  not 
retxirn  by  h  ;  :.:..•  .\  14  year  suspended  {iri*  :i 
term  ovrr  mv  head 

In  other  case*.  Involvlnp  foreipn  nev- 
m^n.  hf  h  •  t>e<'ii  less  f'-'ceiul  but  nc,i.riv  .-is 
effect! ve  i-.  trMnf  to  f!!flr  a  cr'.t!rai  prest 

I. in  A;tlt'n.  I  .ondi  n  Exprc**  repnartfr.  was 
arristed  and  neld  overri;,;tU  at  th'  f<»xne  time 
1  was  II    pr'.^on 

When  h-'  was  rflea«'<l  the  next  day.  the 
Exprwt  aKke<i  i:lm  t.j  ieave  '  'ubt»  lur  his  own 
saieiy. 

Earlier,  Jule.=  T>uB<  \f  of  the  Cthocapc  Trib- 
une, an  outsptcken  Castro  cntic,  had  been 
declared  perpona  ron  grata  In  Cuba, 
sMb'-'iieh  not  r  !TV-1nlly  exp')l»»<l 

Thf  thr'*n*  "T  pbvrl'-a!  rtBriP^-r  tf^  DuBfils 
h'v-Hrr''  ,""  prent  hip  newppaj>*'.'  withdrew 
him  from  the  conn'rv 

But  while  the  gr  'Wlnp  Cuban  police  Bta'f 
con'-entrates  on  Intimids'inr  tne  *or':--. 
pre«*  a.  handful  of  roura«f>ou'.  editoTB  ht 
hnme  are  becomine  more    ■uu-'xjken 

"iUichanan  is  totallv  innocent  '  of  the 
charee«  the  MewF;>aper  Avance  wrote  dun:  ? 
my  unprLnonmeni  And  Kdiu>r  Zavaf  chid'-  i 
Castro  '.  r  •:..-  k!'  t-  ).'■  couid  afford  to  ho.  i 
me  to  teach  a  lessor.  u>  the  pre<a 

A  S.O  in  the  hl.'jhly  respected  Uninn  de  la 
Manna  and  the  hard-luttin^j  KngliFh-.an- 
guage  dally.  Havana  TiraeF,  Uie  Cuban  peup.e 
got  the  truth  about   my  csj-e 

Bucli  suppi  rt,  f-um  a  Bniall  but  stanch 
Rf»rm»'nt  uf  the  Cuban  pross  whicii  does  not 
hnve  'ne  Kuieiy  of  (list.. act-  between  It  and 
>;(lei  Castro,  can  make  an  American  news- 
;;    .     -.  'ry  humble. 

And  it  n.akef  14  diiVF  In  J  ...l  a  small  price 
t*  pav  U  aiert  the  u  ix'.ii  tJ.at  uacc  b^&in 
Cat-H    ..-    II.    .n.nger   of    ha\ln^'    force   replace 
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Mt   Last  Ltoa      Hof  e    or  Frar,   lis  Up  to 

Fron, 

fBy  J.-xmes  B^ichannn) 

Tlip  last  time  I  saw  Cuba  I  wnt^  esmrt<  1 
t  I  u  waiui.a  plane  by  an  aj-med  iiiii.:.i:> 
guard,  just   i  dayt.  .i^^' 

A  youngster  who  Berves  ae^  a  DLER  (secrt' 
p>ollce )  guard  a^ked  nie  iyfSuie  I  bo:irdec!  i  ,•■ 
plane  "Are  you  aJigry  Wi'-n  tiie  CuUa:i 
peop.e  now 

"No       1   toid   bim.   t! kinking  of    the   Cub.in 
peop.f  iu"-  ri  wbo»e,  '  im  jiist  sorry  lor  you 

I  reniemoer  no-*-  my  first  Ilkjk  at  the  ntu- 
Cuba  liLst  Jiinu;>ry  Just  fi'UiT  L/,.  tator  Fu:- 
gcnc.o  B..t..^*.i  tlcU  and  Fiaci  Castro  U>>k 
over. 

What  a  change  has  crept  over  the  lovely 
Caribbean  island  li.  tUe&e  12  muutUa.  My 
thoughts  talie  lue  lurui  ui.  u  ^eitex. 


1    HAD    HOPED   TO   BR    WITH    TOU 

To  tliC  Cuban  pe»>ple: 

Thi5  le  New  Year's  Eve  of  1050,  and  I  am 
In  Miami 

Weeks   a(?o  I  had  Intended  to  be  back  In 

H.ivauH  Uir.ight  to  celebrate  the  coming  of 
the  new  ye,ir  and  the  anniversary  of  your 
rrvoli-.timi 

B  It  instead.  I  hare  been  banned  from 
your  country  and  toid  that  I  can  never 
come  back. 

A  year  ago  I  reported  y.-ur  h'-p'^  and 
ambitions  for  tiie  new  Cuba.  On  January 
21  I  wrote  In  thf  HprsH 

"Cuba's  face  ha*  been  lifted 

"She  looks  and  actf  like  a  young  r  rl 
U-day.  and  no*  the  haggard,  ftarfui  taiiig  >  '. 
less  ti  :,•.  :i  n,   :.•:.  ■.■.c 

"cinange  i*  apparent  everywhere  in  il.f 
l»..ina  RiiU  .n  every  wslk  (  '.  life.  Tne.t  s 
happ  -ess     and    gaiety,    and    mot>t    tf    ail    - 

lK)t< 

Ti.otie  were  xjir  davs  wliei.  foreign  news- 
men were  weii.oine  .:i  i'  ibu 

You  were  f rj  <  u  ta;K  the  press  was  free 
to  report      It  \^  .'  \ni    fnendiy  tune    ar  ; 

a  govemmrnt  secui'^  ii.  the  good  wi&he  ■'. 
itB  !>ei  pli-  lo-.imi  no  reaoou  to  iunit  Ireetiorn 
ui  exxwesMon 

CRITTCS    TREATXr     UKE    TR.\rrOR3 

Whrit  has  happened  to  your  country  since 
then? 

In  the  ppring,  the  cooTlng-ofT  period  began. 

On  June  SO,  MaJ.  Pedro  Luis  Diaz  Lanz 
resigned  as  the  chief  of  the  air  force,  charg- 
ing Communist  actl\ity  In  the  Government. 
He  fled  the  country. 

On  July  17,  President  M.inuel  Urrutla  wa.<= 
forced  to  resign  after  Fidel  charged  hiiii 
with  l>elng  a  traitor  to  the  revolution. 

On  Octoljer  21.  MaJ.  Hubert  Matos,  a  long- 
time Castro  buddy  and  one  of  the  revolu- 
tionary favor-tPK.  rfiBip-ned  his  army  pott, 
charging  Cummniift  intiuerice  In  the  G.  v- 
en:'ncnt  Ke  later  wap  tried  a.8  a  traitor 
ar»u   seutence<l    U>   20    vears 

On  Octooer  2~  M;ij  Camillc  Cienfuegos, 
army  chief  of  f.,af?  aiid  setu;»d  only  tti  Fidel 
in  popularity  v.;-;.  >  i  Cuian  peuple.  vsr.- 
i&hed  under  mystrrictis  circuraftanc-es  71. e 
ar.tigovemmer.i  wiiisper*  grew  louder 

Af  the  ti'U  ^wung  away  fr  m  tlie  regime, 
r.ew  lawB  msde  it  possible  to  canfi.-^cate  yotir 
property  merclv  if  V'  vi  -were  arrested,  c^t 
oonvlctwi,   of    counierrevoJ  :tionary    acti->l;  v 

Your  ne»>p;.pers  were  toici  tiiey  n^.ufct  print 
a  stateme:.-  deno  ,ncinp  a^i  lorelgu  news 
which  is  critical  cf  the  rfvoluticn. 

I  c  )Uld  gi   on    but  the  pattern  is  clear 

No   longer    secure   as    the   crises   mounted 
your  Go\ernr-,eut   rescrted   to  more  forceful 
attenrpt*  to  stille  ali  criticism 

y  .1  !.a\p  \.r:,,i;;v  ;<..■■;  y.'Ur  freedonn  to 
trilk,  except  when  y^  u  agree  with  your  Gov- 
emment  I  hf;ve  lost  my  freedom  to  repc  rt 
because  I  did  in  yi-.r  conntry  what  news- 
paptrmen  lave  done  traditicaially  all  over  the 
w  rlcl-r  ne  after  a  good  news  sfejry,  even 
when  it  in' olved  someone  unfriendly  to  the 
political  leaders. 

Mv  editors  intend  tc  appeal  my  verdict  arid 
af^k  for  exoneration  by  the  Cuban  courts.  We 
Au  kni'w  of  course,  that  this  could  t>e  granted 
oi.iv  on  f.en  .1  trtjn  Fidel. 

Ktw-F.pa^>er  clippings  t.ake  me  back  on  this 
New  Yearfc  Eve  t-^  last  Febmary,  when  I 
WTf  te : 

"Rieht  now  Cuba  is  vibrant  and  excited, 
aiKl    n;  ■"=•   l.n. p  'rtJint    It  is  speaking.    •    •    • 

"No  man  fears  he  will  be  pointed  out  as  an 
informer  merely  through  the  spite  of  a  neigh- 
bor Tlie  new  Government  and  new  army 
are  tipnianding  prv;>of  to  go  -with  the  accusa- 
UonF  " 

But  in  these  past  months  your  speech  has 
hfr.  n-.f  pu.irded  and  neiglibor  is  spying  on 
neighb<ir  Yotir  year  of  liberation  threatens 
to  becume  a  vcir  of  destruction. 


Few  men  have  had  the  opportunity  to  make 
a  nation  great  as  has  Fidel  CasUo. 
The  opportunity  is  still  there. 
A  few  months  from  now  the  «m]  of  this 

chapter  tn  the  hopeful  new  Cuba  may  well 
be  written. 

Fidel  himself  murt  decide  what  the  out- 
come win  be — 

The  hope  that  the  revolution  promised  all 
of   ymi  in  January    or 

The  fear  and  hoetlHty  that  many  of  ycu 
and  I  f'  u:-.d  in  December. 

Mv  New  Year"!  wish  to  ycu.  my  frlencl'=  Is 
that,  in  fpltc  of  the  disttublng  trends  of  the 
last  few  montiis.  Fidel  may  vet  make  tt.e 
right  cliolc*  lor  the  future. 


Mr    Jac     Diart — Jamks    Btx^ba-nak    Kkpt    a 

UlDDCM      DiART      DX^IMC      HiS      14      DATS      LN      A 

Cuban  Jail — ^His  Norrss  Proviie  a  Graphi  - 
Accotrirr  of  Cueah   Ceu.  Lite 

(By  James  Buchanan  ^ 

THrRSDAT.  D»cn«BER  10,  FTRST  DAT 

I'm  In  Jai:  Tossetl  in  at  10:30  pm  after 
hours  of  sltXinir  in  half  s  doeen  DIEK  (mili- 
tary ptlJce  I  liffli^es  They  a-.y  I  helped 
( Aistir.  Young  esca}>e  and  was  trying  to  get 
hiir.  1  ut  af  tlic  c    untry      They're  nuts. 

f  S  consul  savf  it  lookF  like  def»p  trouble 
Vrr.  irr^T.r.T  Ir  InlF  P-  bv  3C-fo"t  cell  with  r.x 
f  tl.cr  truys  N  b  anket  no  light*,  sand-wtcii 
lav  dir.ner  C.»ther  prisoners  must  have  been 
her?  a  lone  time — they  lo^k  Mke  hell  Where 
did  1  get  the  idea  I'd  be  out  in  5  hours? 

FEroAT.  DECEMBER    1  1      SRCOKD  DAY 

Haf.led  me  cut  at  8  30  am  to  see  news- 
paper people,  SleepleFF  nlirh* — put  me  in  a 
pellblnck.  this  time  with  Younc  S;>ent  an 
hotrr  looktne  for  a  bidder,  microphone  and 
Eiz.ng  i;p  ti.e  six  other  prl!K)ners  At  least 
one's  a  DIFH  man  hoping  Y'-<unp  and  I  w..l 
talk  We  arer.t  Nnthlne  to  h.de  ary-wsy, 
but  JUFt  try  to  tell  them  that  Gi-strd?  like  to 
stjiro  ill  n.e  Fir.'t  prison  food  black  besns 
and  rice,  roc>ts  or  vegetables.  No  appetite. 
Hiigh  Kesfeier,  of  Kmbasfy.  toid  me  Iin  to  po 
to  Piniu-  del  Rio  and  be  JaUcd  tliexe,  DITR 
agent  says  it'll  be  La  Caban.-i  fcrtresf  I 
don't  go  anywhere,  J'^ist  sit  on  cot  and  stire 
back  at  the  people 

SATtnuMT,  DBcxvna  ix.  TmKs  dat 

Beard's  beglnnlne  to  itch  and  no  talk  of 
letting  me  out  Got  a  blanket  now  so  last 
ni-.'it  wawi  t  ao  coid — but  my  cicthes  are 
gef.inp  crusty. 

M-de  my  own  coffee  thLs  m<:>rnir.^  when 
stuff  they  gave  ut  was  Sv.-ar  and  CLUidn't 
drink  it.  B'ollt  newspaper  f-re  on  ceU  Coor, 
heai^ed  water  in  tin  can  and  poured  it  over 
coffee  grounds  held  in  a  handkerchief.  Not 
bad.  Awf-.illy  thirsty.  Only  water  comes 
from  tap  a.lL>nghide  toilet  in  corner  of  cell. 
Fellow  ne-wsman  visiting  from  the  Herald 
brought  oranges   and  they  help. 

SmfDAT.  DBCXMBOl    13,  rotrRTH   DAT 

Some   prisoners   angry   today   because  not 

permitted  to  F.ttend  m.ri.^  Guards  are 
bringing  their  girl  friends  and  relfi:i\cs  to 
stare  and  giggle  at  lis  thro'agh  the  bars. 
Woi-ider  what  would  happen  if  I  threw  a  shoe 
In  their  faces? 

Other  prisoners  shaving  but  they  ve  re- 
fu«<l  T-cJCiT  to  Yi/unp  (the  man  interviewed 
by  Buchan.an)  and  me.  Waaii't  there  fup- 
pobcd  to  be  an  oflace  party  in  Maimi  tonight? 

MONDAT.     DBC^iai^     14,     FIFTH     DAT 

Friend  from  Herald  brought  me  peanut 
butter  and  Jelly  sandwiches  •  •  •  tasud 
better  than  fliet  mlgnon. 

Guards  are  feeding  my  visitors  rumors 
about  where  111  go,  knowing  it  will  get  bark 
to  me.  thinking  it  will  worry  me.  It  does. 
These  never-washed  blankets  give  us  some- 
thing to  do  each  morning.  Takes  30  min- 
utes to  pick  the  fuzz  oQ  my  trousers. 
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Tonight  when  g:uard8  shook  down  oxir  cell 
they  slipped  something  under  my  mattress. 
When  they'd  left  I  found  an  empty  match- 
box. What's  their  Idea?  Anyway,  X  burned 
it  immediately. 

TUXBDAT,     DBCCMBIS     IS,     SIXTB     DAT 

How  many  more?  Peel  fllthy.  Guards 
claim  a  radio  broadcast  this  morning  said 
Yoiing's  conviction  had  been  set  aalde.  Just 
propaganda  to  keep  you  on  the  mental 
rollercoaster. 

WIDNKSDAT,     DECKMBKB     18,     SFVKNTH     DAT 

Young  has  guards  crazy.  Just  showed 
them  how  to  make  a  bomb  from  matches, 
mattress  wadding,  and  a  tin  cup.  Claims 
he's  going  to  blow  door  off  the  cell  next. 

Dortlcos'  (President  of  Cuba)  answer  to 
the  lAPA  plea  for  my  release  doesn't  sound 
too  good.  But  is  there  any  other  pr^jfes- 
slon  in  the  world  that  brc'.i3  up  us  mrmbcrs 
like  the  newspapermen  fighting  for  me? 

THUTISDAT,    DECEMBEB     IT,  EIGHTH  DAT 

One  Cuban  newspaper  says  111  be  tried  In 
civil  court,  another  saysi  it  will  be  a  military 
tribunal.  Whichever  it  is,  I  wish  they  d  ?p: 
moving.  Wonder  if  people  still  eats  egj,'3 
and  bacon  for  breakfast? 

A  political  prisoner  is  known  by  the  sacks 
he  keeps  by  his  bunkside.  I  have  five.  That 
makes  nve  a  big   wheel. 

More  questionintj  by  the  DIER  K\  least 
this  time  it  was  by  an  adult,  not  the  pui.k 
kids  who  make  up  most  of  this  secret  police. 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER   18.  NINTH    DAT 

Hsd  my  first  shave— ovich' 

Found  out  how  you  file  fingernails  In  jail. 
Rub  them  agaiiioc  meuU  s.de  of  your  bed. 
Do  only  one  or  two  a  day,  that  way  you  have 
something  to  do  t-cmorrow. 

Four  of  new  arrivals  were  arrested  in  a 
church.  Waitir.t;  for  owner  of  a  boat  to  pick 
them  up — DIER  cime  instead.  Somebody's 
Wife  talked  too  much. 

SATTTRDAT,  DECEMBER  19.   lOTH    DAT 

Austin  Young's  birthd'iy;  he's  39  He  s'lys 
"Friends  are  requested  tr:>  send  saws." 

Tough  to  sleep  at  n:ght.  DIER  seldom 
makes  arrests  before  midnight,  and  racket 
goes  on  until  4  in  the  morning. 

Funny  how  quick  you  can  s^et  acciistomed 
to  Cubcin  cigarettes.  Id  give  $10  for  a  b;g 
hamburger  with  onions  and  a  bottle  of  beer. 

SU>rDAT,  DErEMBER   20,    1  1 TH  DAT 

Is  this  the  10 '.h  d.iy  or  the  11th''  I'm  los- 
ing count.  How  long  will  it  be  before  I  do 
like  the  others  and  start  figuring  a  break ^ 

Something  new  on  menu  today  — fried 
chicken.  Looked  like  It  had  bern  cooked 
by  a  flame  thrower  as  it  ran  across  the  farm- 
yard. 

They're  glvln?  me,  the  "up"  treatment  to- 
day. Lieutenant  Alvarez  toM  Kess'.er  i  of 
US.  Embassy)  my  case  wniild  be  resolved 
with  2  to  3  days.  Tomorrow  theVll  tell  me 
my  file  has  been  lost.  That's  the  "down" 
treatment. 

MONDAT,    DECKMBER  2  1  ,  1  2TTI    DAT 

More  prisoners,  more  monotony  Even  the 
worst  pocketbook  makes  good  reading  now 

One  prisoner  lost  his  theater,  another  ex- 
pects to  loee  his  alcohol  plant.  Fidel's  con- 
fiscation scheme. 

More  questioning  by  DIER,  this  time  by 
lieutenant  who  was  Jailed  in  Miami.  He 
loves  me.  Really  got  mad  when  I  wouldn't 
sign  a  statement  written  in  Spanish. 

rtrrsDAT,  decembkk  32.  isth  dat 

Well,  no  Christmas  at  home  for  sure  now. 
They've  cloeed  the  cotirta  until  January  2  or 
7.  Some  of  these  guys  are  talking  about  go- 
ing over  the  wall  Christmas  Eve. 

I've  saved  a  can  of  peanuts  for  a  Christmas 
treat   •    •    •. 

(Buchanan's  diary  ends  here  Momenta 
later  he  and  Young,  the  man  he  Interviewed. 
were  sped  100  miles  to  Pinar  del  Rio,  where 


he  was  tried  an  hour  after  arrival,  found 
guilty  by  midnight  of  concealing  Informa- 
tion, and  ordered  to  leave  the  country.  He 
was  deported  the  next  day,  and  returned  to 
his  wife  in  Miami  2  days  before  Christmas  ) 

The  following  editorials  by  John   S 
Knight  and  one  by   the  Miami  Herald 
editorial  staff  are  objective  and  I  think 
very  well  reflect  the  American  attitude; 

[Prom  the  Miami  Herald,  Dec  27,  1959  \ 

Newsmen  Might  Succeed  Whkre  Diplomats 
Failed 

(By  John  S.  Knight) 

Miami  Herald  Reporter  Jim  Buchanan 
came   home  for  Chrlatmas.   and   a  gaxl  one 

it  WAS. 

Only  a  few  days  ago,  Jim  was  siue  he  would 
be  spending  the  holidays  In  a  Cuban  Jail. 
F  >T  despite  widespread  protests  against 
BDc'nan-n's  arrest  and  detention  on  a 
trumped-up  charge  of  "concealing  facts" 
about  the  e.'cp.pe  of  antl-Cae'ro  fugitive 
Frank  Austin  Young,  the  wheels  of  Justice 
were   turning  slowly. 

Then  suddenly  and  without  warning,  Jim 
was  rushed  be'o.'-e  a  military  court  In  Pinar 
del  R:o  and  civen  a  14-year  suspended  sen- 
tence. In  tile  same  pronouncement,  a  five- 
man  military  court  teld  him  to  get  out  of 
Cuba  within  24   hours. 

Reporter  Buchanan's  Immediate  reaction 
was  a  sigh  of  relief.  "Thank  goodness,"  he 
said.  "I  didn't  understand  enough  SpanLsh 
to  know  I  had  first  been  sentenced  to  14 
years  at  hard  labor  on  the  Isle  of  Pines." 

Previously  Buchanan  had  told  the  mili- 
tary tribunal:  "I  was  never  guilty  of  any- 
th  ng  but  being  a  newspaper  reporter." 

But  in  Fidel  Castro's  regime,  all  news- 
papermen who  report  the  truth  are  suspect. 

8PE.\KIN'C  OUT   IN   Cl'BA  TAKES    MAN  OF  COURAGE 

Our  gratitude  goes  to  William  H  Cowles, 
president  of  the  Inter-American  Press  Asso- 
ciation and  Russell  Wiggins,  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  for 
their  prompt  intervention  In  behalf  of  Jim 
Buchanan. 

We  are  grateful  to  Jorge  Zayas.  courageous 
pu'Dlisher  of  Avance,  for  his  att^'mpts  t<i  gain 
B'lchanans  release.  And  to  Diarlo  de  la 
M\rina  for  speaking  so  forthrlghtly  of  the 
Buchanan  affair. 

These  two  newspapers,  together  with 
Pren.ia  Libre,  are  flt?htlng  bravely  to  pre- 
serve press  freedom  in  Cuba. 

E  Iitors  In  the  United  States  who  are  free 
to  criticize  anyone  from  the  mayor  to  the 
President  without  fear  of  physical  retaliation. 
should  know  that  It  t^ikes  re'tl  exxta  for  a 
Cuban  editor  to  oppose  the  policies  of  Fidel 
Castro 

Publishers  such  as  Jorge  Z.^yaa  have  en- 
dured violent  attacks  over  Cubin  television 
network.?  by  the  GovernnTnt  Vloious 
smear  campaigns  to  frighten  away  adver- 
tisers are  con.^tantly  In  motion 

A  new  law,  not  yet  invoked  makes  news- 
p.iper  editors  liable  t.)  imprisonment  for  6 
to  18  years  for  publishing  anything  that 
"tends  to  limit  the  Independence  of  the  na- 
tion or  provoke  violatlf^n  of  existine  laws  " 

But  Herald  Reporter  E  V  W  Jones  says 
that  Revoluclon,  the  Government's  official 
or;-an,  is  "free  to  deify  Cistro,  propagandize 
the  rev'/iution,  shape  Cuban  public  opin- 
ion— and  pour  hells  Are  and  brimstone  on 
the  United  States." 

Fortunately.  Publisher  Zaya.s  has  not  lost 
his  sense  of  humor.  He  told  Eddie  Jones  of 
a  Cuban  saying  to  the  effect  thnt  Lf  you  are 
afraid,  you  buy  a  dog. 

"I  have  b-^u^'ht  a  dog."  he  added  with  a 
wry  smile  and  pointed  to  a  puppy  playing  on 
his  office  floor. 

MODERATE  APPROACH  SrKMED  RIGHT  COURSE 

We  appreciate  the  many  offers  of  asi^lst- 
ance  that  have  come  through  various 
s<jurces. 


Some  of  them  contained  very  useful  sug- 
gestions which  now  need  not  be  employed. 
Others  were  critical  of  my  letter  to  Dr  Fidel 
Castro  on  the  ground  that  It  was  too 
moderate 

A  few  thought  the  United  States  should 
bring  Castro  to  his  knees  by  reducing  the 
qu  ita  of  sugar  we  buy  from  Cuba. 

But  at  no  time  did  It  seem  wise  to  Involve 
the  U  S  Ckivernment,  other  than  requesting 
our  Embassy  personnel  to  keep  In  touch  wUh 
Buchanan  and  give  him  such  assistance  as 
was  feasible  and  possible. 

WE     MUST    BE    FRLENDS     WITH     PEOPLE    OF    CUEA 

W?  must  never  be  tempted  Into  believing 
that  United  States-Cuban  relations  have  de- 
teriorated to  the  point  of  no  return.  Hi  .- 
torlcally,  the  two  nations  have  long  been 
friends. 

And  so  it  must  be  again.  Castro  or  no 
Castro. 

The  ]x>lnt  at  issue  In  the  Buchanan  ca.'e 
is  the  right  of  a  newspatjerman  to  seek  in- 
formation and  rejxtrt  it  objectively.  This 
convention  is  generally  recognized  In  all  free 
nations  although  periodic  censorship  Is  still 
employed  In  many. 

The  Castro  government  was  hell  bent  up<^n 
teaching  foreign  correspondents  a  lesson,  and 
Jim  Buchanan's  "Indiscretion"  In  buying  a 
bandage  for  a  fugitive's  Injured  leg  provided 
the  needed  excuse  to  clap  Jim  In  Jail. 

Jose  A.  Maestri,  of  the  Havana  Press  Asso- 
ciation, said  as  much  when  he  declared: 
"Some  Americans  seem  to  feel  they  possess 
a  freebooter's  license  authorizing  them  to 
commit  any  offense  The  Buchanan  caae  is 
one  more  ln5t;\nce  of  this." 

PFRJIAP3    OR      CASTRO     CAN     BEE     THE     LIHHT 

We  hold  no  bitterness  toward  Premier 
Castro  and  the  members  of  his  government 
for  their  Incredible  treatment  of  Buch.nnan. 

Jim  is  home,  and  for  the  moment,  notiung 
else  seems  Important. 

But  a  longer  view  suggests  that  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association  and  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Newspaper  Edliora  should 
move  constructively  to  bring  about  a  better 
understanding  between  the  government  of 
Fidel  Castro  and  the  press  which  reports  the 
facts  of  Cuban  life 

I  offered  to  discuss  the  problems  of  Jour- 
nalism, as  they  relate  to  Cuban  press  cover- 
age, with  Premier  Castro  but  to  my  regret  he 
has  not  seen  fit  to  reply 

Possibly  the  ASNE.  which  entertained  Dr. 
Castro  In  Washington  last  April,  could  ar- 
range a  meeting  with  the  Pren.ler  in  Havnna 
for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  In  Castro's 
mind  the  traditional  role  of  a  reporter  In  a 
foreign  land. 

If  we  are  to  seek  better  understanding  and 
prom.ote  the  cause  of  press  freedom  In  this 
hemisphere,  such  discussions  with  national 
leaders  are  at  times  Imperative 

We  shall  gain  nothing  by  denouncing  Dr. 
Castro  In  bitter  editorials  as  the  enemy  of 
freedom  until  such  time  as  our  press  has 
made  a  constructive  effort  to  have  him  see 
the  light. 

THEN    WE    WlU.    KNOW    WHERE    riDEL    STANDS 

Perhaps  a  Joint  request  by  leaders  of  the 
ASNE  and  the  lAPA  to  confer  with  Premier 
Castro  would  be  productive. 

It  Is  far  more  Important  for  a  responsible 
press  to  seek  such  an  understanding  than  to 
sit  at  a  R.-tfe  distance  and  berate  Dr  Castro 
for  the  Indignities  heaped  upon  a  reporter 
who  was  merely  doing  his  Job. 

Should  Castro  grant  such  an  audience, 
perhaps  some  barriers  to  understanding 
could  be  removed. 

If  the  suggestion  Is  spurned,  we  will  know 
that  Castro's  words  In  Washington  about 
press  freedom  were  hollow  and  meaningless. 

But  let  the  effort  be  made 

Perhaps  newspapermen  can  succeed  where 
the  diplomau  have  failed. 
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(Prom  the  Miami  Herald.  Dec.  SO,  106S] 
The    Teas   or   CAarRO — An  AmrrvKSSAXT   zx 

Cuba 

The  revolution  of  the  lMrt>a(los  has  % 
birthday  Friday 

Just  1  year  a^o  the  henchmen  of  the 
defeated  and  dl&credited  Batista  were  run- 
ning fur  their  lives  wlilie  Castro's  young  men 
streamed  down  from  the  hills  to  take  over 
Cuba 

Hope  flamed  In  the  breast  n*  the  cam- 
pf^lnoB.  find  the  Habaneroe  lined  the  ancient 
BUreets  to  sbout  hcwannas  to  their  sarlor 
Never  had  any  victorious  general  entered  S'l 
happiiy  into  hlb  kingcioai. 

■  I  bring  you  freedom,  and  Justice  for  all," 
said  Dr  Castro.  "This  is  the  dawn  of  a  new 
day  for  the  people  of  Cuba  " 

The  people  of  the  United  States  spplauded 
The    old    bonds    of    friendship    were    strong 
There    was   a   general    feeling    among    Nortli 
Americans  that  the  little  man  of  Cuba  woul-i 
get   a   better  de.il.  at   last.     They   waited   for 
tlie  bright  d.iwn 

It  has  been  slow  In  coming. 

First  were  the  drumhead  trials  of  the 
Bfttlfta  followers.  Many  were  convicted  un- 
der the  eyes  of  the  mob  and  h'irrled  to  death 
by  bullet  beside  the  open  graves  More  than 
600  perished  before  the  blood  bath  was  over. 

Dr.  Castro  an.'^wered  worldwide  shock  with 
the  argtunent  that  It  was  necessary  to  stan-.p 
o\it  the  seeds  of  cruelty  and  death  left  by 
Batista  to  pprout  again. 

The  progrum  of  agrarian  reform  had  what 
seemed  a  laud.ible  purpose.  Castro  pianners 
wanted  to  ri  ot  out  the  sugar  plfinta'ioii 
er  onomy  which  benefited  a  ftw  landon-ners. 
They  moved  to  break  up  the  estates  and  give 
land  to  the  peas.ai.ts. 

I'  .S  Interests  which  had  large  holdings  In 
Bigar  and  cattle,  comp.ainfd  that  payment 
was  Inadiquate.  and  war.  In  20-year  bonds 
redeemab;e  in  peso?  at  that. 

The  new  gover:.:nent  reduced  rents  and 
Utility  rates  ralat  d  salaries  and  froKe  Jobf 
It  moved  vignrousiV  into  a  proer;\m  of  8<^x'la'; 
welfare,  edurarvon,  and  medical  care  Cuba'.s 
sih.x>  5  had  been  notoriously  pcujT.  but  now 
there  was  improvement  at  all  levels. 

Tall:  grew  ,  ;  C'')mmi,niKt  inf.uence  School- 
b<x>ks  were  rewrltt-i'.  to  itdvocate  new  belief b. 
Leade-s  known  V}  have  Red  leanings  ap- 
ptaretl   In   high    pl.'.ces 

Castro  repeatedly  denied  that  he  was  a 
Communist  or  that  Communists  had  undue 
influence.  On  at  least  one  occasion.  In  a 
spectacular  showdown  fipht  for  control  of 
the  labor  unions,  the  Communists  were  de- 
feat ec . 

Casiro  iTiOved  steadily  toward  one-man 
ruie,  chaniring  preBidenT,s,  ministers,  and 
Army  leaders  at  will  Tbope  who  opposed 
him  were  trait.  >rs  He  whipped  up  mob 
sentiment  by  marathon  televiy:  in  speeches. 
Once  he  re.slgned.  to  resume  office  by  mob 
acclalii 

The  flr.'-t  veftr  of  Castro  mle  ends  with 
Uultetl  Btates-Cubnn  relations  at  an  alltlme 
low  Cuban  economy  is  on  the  floor  Its 
tourist  trade  Is  almost  destroyed  and  unem- 
ployment spreads.  Cuba's  Interference  In 
the  affairs  of  neighboring  countries  has  cost 
it  friendship  in  the  Latin  American  com- 
munity. 

But  the  common  man  of  Cuba  has  gained 
mu-'h  He  has  more  money  to  sy^end  a  better 
Btandiird  of  living  and  better  prospects  for 
his  children 

Whether  Castro  can  build  a  strong  ec«-'n- 
omy  as  a  ba«e  for  these  social  gains  remains 
to  be  »een  Whether  the  people  of  Cuba  can 
regain  their  liberties  and  free  Institutions, 
elerrt  'heir  >wn  leaders  and  decide  their  own 
dest;ny  are  tlilnfts  for  the  sixties  tr  reveal. 

These  are  the  questions  as  Cuba  moves  into 
the  serond  year  of  the  Castro  era. 

Whatever  the  answers  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  only  good  wishes  for  the 
people  of  Cuba.     The  hope  for  the  new  year 


Is  that  the  Cubans  •urrl've  their  trial  by  fire 
and  emerge  a  proufler,  stroager.  and  happier 
nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  oppose  the  a«pl- 
ratk>nfi  of  a  f  rleridly  people.  Perhaps  the 
second  year  In  Cube  wiD  be  a  better  one. 
We  Americans  want  for  the  Cubans  the 
free  government  and  the  better  way  of 
life  promised  them  We  hope  these  are 
achieved  with  dignity  and  responsible 
action. 


BOTH  MAJOR  POLI'nCAL  PARTIES 
SHOULD  BE  KEPT  APPRISED  OF 
NEG071ATI0NS  AND  DELIBERA- 
TIONS NOW  BEING  CARRIED  ON 
BY  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  SEC- 
RETARY OF  STATE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genile- 
man  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Mokaganj  is 
reronniypd  for  15  minuLe.s. 

Mr  MONAGAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  lo  give  notice  of  a  recem  rec- 
crrunendal.on  Lhal  I  have  made  to  tJ:e 
Pre.sideni. 

The  year  of  1960  will  be  a  presidential 
year  and  it  is  entirely  possible  that  1961 
will  see  a  Democratic  admmistrntion.  in- 
('  ..;;  •.  a  Di  m^x;ratic  President  and  a 
ij;  ::.  .  Wi  .c  Si  cretary  of  State. 

LTnfortunately,  however,  the  Intemri- 
tional  problems  of  the  United  States  are 
not  bounded  by  the  calendar  or  by  the 
limitations  of  our  polilical  paily  organ- 
izations and  these  problems  will  be  just 
as  complicated  and  dilDcult  of  solution 
in  1961  as  they  have  been  in  the  past. 
In  fact,  in  delicacy  and  complexity  in 
many  ways  they  will  exceed  those  of  the 
past. 

For  this  reason,  It  is  more  important 
tlian  ever  that  both  major  political 
parties  be  kept  apprised  in  detail  of  the 
nci-'otiai.ons  and  deliberations  which  are 
presently  bemc  carried  on  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  States  1 
there  should  be  a  shift  of  administration 
in  1961,  the  times  are  too  fraught  with 
peril  to  permit  a  period  of  inaction  while 
a  new  admiiiistrauon  is  learning  the  de- 
tails of  the  negotiations  which  are  now 
beniK  earned  on.  And.  the  inability  to 
make  a  pmmpt.  well-informed  decision 
al  tl.is  time  might  well  have  disastrous 
results  for  the  United  States. 

Tlie  Prt  sicent  is  now  involved  in  nepo- 
tiaL.oiis  on  a  summit  meeting  and  dis- 
cussions reiatuifz  to  future  talks  with 
Premier  Khru-'^hchev  in  Russia.  The 
effects  of  these  talks  will  last  far  beyond 
the  end  of  thi.s  year,  and  I  have  stated 
to  President  Eisenhower  mj*  opinion  that 
the  welfare  of  the  countr\'  would  be 
served  by  the  Presidential  appointment 
of  a  member  of  the  Democratic  Party  as 
a  participant  in  these  dtscus&ions.  By 
such  an  appointment,  the  Democratic 
Party  could  be  kept  informed  of  the  de- 
tail.s  of  negotiations  and  would  be  much 
better  able  to  act  in  the  event  that  Demo- 
cmtic  candidates  are  successful  at  the 
polls  fn  November. 

I  realize  that  Senator  Done  recently 
made  a  somewhat  similar  suggestion 
when  he  recommended  that  President 
Eisenhower  take  a  prominent  E>emocrat 
on  his  recent  trip  to  Europe  and  Asia. 


In  that  connection,  however.  I  coaM  also 
see  certain  practical  objections  to  the 
proposal.  In  tiiis  instance,  however, 
there  would  be  no  possible  partisan  ob- 
jection  and   only    braefit   could  result. 

As  James  Reston  so  well  indicated  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  January  3,  1980, 
the  President  has  already  on  other  occa- 
sions taken  Democrats  into  his  confi- 
dence in  variou.^  foreign  policy  matters 
and  in  this  way  has  set  a  precedent. 

I  would  make  %k»  particular  recom- 
mendation as  to  a  person  who  mipht  be 
appointed  but  I  will  content  mvself  with 
sayiru:  that  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  RelatiCMis  Committee  or  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  would  be  the  tjiae  of  key 
person  who  might  well  be  ctmsidered  in 
this  connectiMi.  There  are,  of  course, 
numerous  other  prominent  Democrats 
who  have  had  widespread  experience  in 
international  affairs  who  could  serve 
with  distinction 

This  suggestion  is  not  made  with  the 
intent  to  embarrass,  nor  ;s  it  submitted 
With  the  idea  of  gaining  political  advan- 
tage It  is  a  proposal  for  a  practical 
solution  to  a  substantial  problem  which 
is  ir.'i^vitably  presented  by  the  periodic 
termination  of  the  term  of  our  national 
administrations. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  President 
will  give  every  possible  con  .si  deration  to 
this  prc^x>saJ  because  I  believe  that  he 
will  be  acting  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
country  if  he  takes  such  a  step. 


ANTI-SEMmSM 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  {Mr.  Lns^DSAT]  is 
recotmixed  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr,  Speaker,  after 
most  careful  and  lengthy  consideration 
on  the  merits  and  dements  of  having 
additional  attention  focused  on  the  mat- 
ter, I  have  decided  t-o  take  the  floor  to 
comment  on  the  subject  of  the  desecra- 
tions of  places  of  worship  which  have 
been  taking  place  in  several  nations.  I 
am  chiefly  concerned  with  the  recent 
anti-Semitic  incidents  in  Germany,  The 
possible  implications  in  this  area  are.  of 
course,  horrendous.  There  have  been 
incidents  also,  I  am  sad  to  note,  in  many 
nations  including  England,  France.  Nor- 
way, the  United  States,  and.  most  re- 
cently, distant  Australia. 

There  have  been  incidents  recently  In 
my  congressional  district  in  New  York 
City,  and  in  several  other  cities  in  this 
country. 

Leaders  of  the  various  relig'ious  faiths 
have  been  quick  to  state  their  firm  con- 
viction that  in  the  United  States  these 
incidents  do  not  represent  organized  and 
growing  anti-Semitism  or  other  intoler- 
ance, but  rather  malicious  mischief  and 
hoodlumism.  In  Germany,  however,  as 
was  stated  by  Benjamin  R.  Epstein,  na- 
tional director  of  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B'nai  B'rith,  these  incidents 
•"cannot  be  looked  upon  as  Isolated  acts, 
but  must  be  viewed  against  a  nation's 
history." 

The  German  Government  under  the 
leadership  of  Chancellor  Adenauer,  has 
acted   responsibly   and   promptly.     The 
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German  Government  has  made  anti- 
Semitic  activities  a  punishable  crime  and 
we  have  every  reason  to  expect  that  the 
matter  will  be  dealt  with  adequately  on 
a  legal  level.  From  all  reports  it  was 
hardly  necessary  for  our  Government  to 
express  its  grave  shock  and  concern,  as 
German  leaders  themselves  were  quick 
to  express  shock  and  concern.  The 
Adenauer  government  has  Kiven  every 
assurance  that  It  recognizes  that  such 
incidents  are  not  consistent  with  a  so- 
ciety that  is  democratic  in  concept  and 
practice,  and  it  is  fully  aware  of  the 
damage  that  these  incidents  have  dorip 
to  its  world  image.  It  is  obvious  that 
Chancellor  Adenauer  has  an  abidmi?  re- 
spect and  affection  for  the  United  States 
and  depends  upon  the  United  States.  I 
can  only  imagine  the  angui.?h  that  this 
matter  is  causing  him.  knowing  the  con- 
cern that  it  raises  in  the  hearts  of  many 
of  our  countrymen.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  desecration  of  the  Cologne 
Synagogue  on  Christmas  Eve.  Dr.  Ad- 
enauer said:  "I  heard  with  revulsion  of 
this  atrocious  deed  which  all  decent  Ger- 
mans join  me  m  condemning."  The 
German  people  are  united  in  their  con- 
demnation of  this  kind  of  thine;.  Wit- 
ness the  parade  of  40.000  youths  in  Ber- 
lin last  Friday,  in  protest  of  such  acts. 

The  most  frightening  consequence  of 
this  matter  is  that  it  sei-ves  to  divide  the 
NATO  countries.  Obviously,  if  tensions 
can  be  re-created  between  France  and 
the  lowland  countries  and  Germany  it 
serves  the  purposes  of  the  CommunLst.s. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  these  incidents 
have  been  inspired  by  the  Communi.^ts. 
because  as  yet  there  is  no  proof,  but  it 
does  serve,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  the 
Communist  purpose  in  that  it  creates  a 
break  in  the  solidarity  of  the  free  world 
against  Communist  purposes. 

I  have  heard  it  said  on  several  occa- 
sions that  the  less  said  about  this  subject 
the  better,  as  publicity  serves  only  to 
incite  sick  minds  who  see  it  in  the  press 
or  on  TV  to  commit  similar  heinous 
acts.  Perhaps  so.  But  this  is  not  a 
problem  that  can  be  ignored  or  swept 
under  the  rug,  nor  will  it  disappear  by 
itself.  It  seems  to  me  that  its  needed 
correction  requires  the  close  attention 
of  all  governmental  bodies.  We  expect 
the  free  German  Government  to  take 
action  in  Germany  and  our  religious 
leaders  have  so  stated,  quite  properly. 
Can  we  expect  less  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment here  in  the  United  States?  Free 
people  everywhere,  and  all  people  who 
cherish  and  pray  for  liberty,  will  look  to 
our  example. 

In  New  York  City,  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  Police  Commissioner  Kennedy 
has  increased  his  vigilance. 

In  Washington.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  would  undertake 
an  immediate  examination  of  acts  of 
desecration  that  have  occurred  in  sev- 
eral cities,  and  of  course  the  FBI  may 
do  so  without  attendant  publicity  in 
order  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
matter  Ls  of  an  organized  nature  and 
interstate,  and  if  so  whether  Federal 
crimes  are  involved. 

Simultaneously,  it  seems  to  me  entirely 
appropriate  for  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 


mission to  make  Its  own  Inquiry  into  the 
matter.    The  reasons  are  as  follows: 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  estab- 
lished the  Commission  as  a  factflndmg 
and  investigatory  body  with  a  primary 
purpose  to  collect  and  accumulate  in- 
formation on  matters  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin  so  that  a  more 
comprehensive  approach  can  be  made  by 
the  Congress  in  protecting  the  rights  of 
all  citizens.  In  this  context  the  Com- 
mission's authority  should  be  invoked 
so  that  we  in  the  Congress  may  have 
ample  opportunity  to  gain  insight  int-o 
th:.s  problem.  These  deplorable  inci- 
dents should  be  carefully  scrutinized 
with  a  view  toward  swift  and  stringent 
remedie.s.  We  need  facts  immediately 
so  that  we  can  understand  and  approach 
this  vital  problem  now. 

These  instances  of  vandali.'^m  in  all 
probability  will  prove  to  be  malicious 
niischi^f  perpetrated  by  a  f^w  malcon- 
t?nLS,  but  on  the  other  hand  such  ac- 
t.vlties  have  boen  known  to  triL'Lier 
hatred  and  violence  m  a  Rrandiose  scale 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  an  alarmist  in 
tliese  matters  but  I  am  convinced  that 
tlie  harbmeers  of  racial  and  religious 
hatred  should  be  checkf^d  here  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad  before  they 
Ciin  gain  any  foothold. 


RED   TIDE   IN   LATIN   AMERICA   AM) 
THE  REMEDY 

The  SPE.A.KER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  Hou.se  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  ;  Mr  Flood]  is  recognized 
for  10  minv;tes. 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  a.^  k  unan- 
irr  ous  con.sent  to  revise  and  ext- nd  my 
rcn.irks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  Speaker,  durin^c  tl^.e  la.st  3  years 
I  liave  devoted  much  time  and  study  to 
th''  threats  now  rapidly  mounting  in  the 
Soith:  the  rising  Red  tide  in  Latin 
America,  the  turmoil  in  the  Caribbean, 
anl  the  crucial  question  of  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal. 

The.^e  developments  cannot  be  viewed 
as  isolated  incidents  but  togcth'^r  con- 
sti:ute  the  gravest  threat  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere  since  1823,  when  Pre.^ident 
Mcnroe,  in  his  famous  mes.sage  to  the 
Congress,  announced  what  has  become 
knDwn  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Though  some  publicists  have  pre- 
sented accurate  pictures  of  individual 
incidents  and  their  significance,  none 
have  approached  the  problem  from  the 
perspective  afforded  by  a  lifetime  study 
of  history  with  a  view  to  supplymt^  the 
remedy.  Thus.  I  read  with  fullest  grati- 
fication an  illuminating  article  in  the 
December  28,  1959.  i.ssue  of  US.  News 
&  World  Report  by  Dr.  Samuel  Flagg 
Bemis.  distinguished  American  hi.^torian. 

Accompanying  his  article.  Dr.  Bemls 
outlined  the  draft  of  a  proposed  resolu- 
tion which  he  urges  the  Congress  to 
adopt.  Using  this  as  a  base  on  which 
to  start,  I  have  prepared  and  introduced 
today  House  Concurrent  Resolution  450. 
This  measure,  together  with  House  Con- 
current Resolution  33.  introduced  in  the 
lass  session,  would  clarify  the  present 
situation    and    provide    a    historically 


based  policy  for  putting  an  end  to  the 
current     piecemeal     conquest     of     the 

Americas. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
echo  the  extremely  jx-rtinent  question  of 
Dr  Bemis:  "Wliy  Wait  for  the  Blows  to 
Fall?"  We  should  lead  now  before  it 
is  too  late,  for  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
United  States  and  constitutional  liberty 
are  at  stake. 

In  order  that  the  notable  thesis  of 
Dr.  Bemis  may  be  recorded  in  the  per- 
manent annals  of  the  Congre.ss,  the  Indi- 
cated article,  the  editors  biographical 
sketch  of  Its  author,  and  a  copy  of  my 
House  concurrent  resolution  are  in- 
cluded as  parts  of  these  remarks  and 
conunended  for  perusal  by  all  concerned 
with  the  question  of  hemispheric  .secu- 
rity. esi>ecially  Members  of  the  Congress. 

The  article,  biograplucal  sketch,  and 
resolution  follow: 

A  Wat  To  Srr.p  the  Rsds  in  Latin  America — 
A    Noted    Historian    Sets    a    Coltisk    roa 

QtICK     .\CTION     BY     THE     UNITED     STATE.S 

(By  Sanmel  Plagg  Beml«.  professor,  diplo- 
matic hiaiory  and  inler-Amerlcan  rela- 
ilona.  Yale  University) 

Prof  Arnold  Toynb«e — tn  a  recent  19r.8, 
brilliant  study  of  "The  Eve  of  War,  1939"-- 
tias  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  1940 
no  power  was  threatened  on  more  than  two 
fronts,  east  and  west,  whilst  now.  1959  each 
of  the  two  surviving  power  groups — US  A. 
and  USSR — Is  threatened  on  th.-ee  fronts, 
east.  west,  and  north,  "a  flrsl-ciass  revolution 
In  International  affairs  •  •  •  that  Is  not 
easily  grasped  or  taken  Into  account." 

Now  suppose  the  United  States  ahould  be 
threatened  on  all  four  fronts.  Incudin^ 
south  as  well  as  north,  from  the  Caribbean, 
as  well  as  the  Arctic?  Instead  of  nii  fx- 
pansUe  and  friendly  ally  like  Canada 
stretching  for  thousands  of  mlle.s  between  us 
and  Soviet  Jet.  submarine,  and  nii?«lle  bases, 
with  a  double  line  of  distant  early  warnln*? 
trips,  we  suddenly  become  exposed  V)  such 
bases  almost  within  sight  of  our  southern 
coastal  cities,  and  right  athwart  cur  naval 
communications  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific 
by  the  Panama  Canal?  Would  this  not  tip 
the  balance  of  power  fatally  against  the  Uni- 
ted States  In  the  present  deadly  crisis  of 
power  and  politics  which  we  call  the  co.d 
war? 

Since  1934.  the  first  line  of  our  defense  has 
shifted  from  Panama  to  Europe  and  Asia. 
In  this  geopolitical  framework,  the  strategi- 
cal paths  over  the  Arctic  replons  hive  in- 
deed become  of  more  Immediate  significance 
than  the  Caribbean  It  has  even  been 
argued  by  some  strategists  that.  In  the 
atomic  age,  the  Panama  Canal  is  no  longer 
a  lifeline  for  the  defense  of  this  country; 
that  we  could  well  afford  to  have  It  neutral- 
ized under  an  International  authority,  so 
great  Is  the  danger  that  one  atomic  tximb 
could  neutralize — I.e..  paralyze  It—  by  knock- 
ing It  out. 

Scarcely  anything,  short  of  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  from  Europe  and  the  Asiatic 
littoral,  or  the  dissolution  of  NATO  (North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization)  or  SEATO 
(Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization)  would 
please  the  Red  imperialists  more  than  the 
neutralization  of  the  Panama  Canal  or  the 
transfer  of  Its  control  and  defense  to  the  Re- 
public of  Panama,  like  the  Suez  Canal  to 
Egypt.  It  would  split  our  present  global 
strategy  Into  a  two-ocean  strategy  and  pre- 
vent the  Panama  Canal's  being  used  by  the 
West  as  a  substitute  for  a  blocked  Suez 
Canal,  or  to  relieve  the  burden  on  our  flag- 
ging railway  system  In  case  of  war. 

The  Communist  conspiracy  Is  on  Its  toes 
today    In    PanaHift    trying    to    dislodge    the 
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United  SUtes  from  control  of  this  stlll-vltal 
Amerlcin  lifeline. 

The  United  States  should  make  It  clear  to 
the  world  that  In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  It 
win  continue  to  act  as  If  it  were  sovereign, 
as.  indeed,  It  has  an  explicit  treaty  right  so 
to  do,  and  to  stick  beyond  any  cavil  to  the 
military  defenses  of  that  waterway. 

MORE  THAN    THE   CANAL  CAN    BE  LOST 

Much  more  than  the  canal,  and  all  that 
means  to  American  defensf-,  can  be  lost.  If 
International  communism  is  allowed  to  Jump 
the  Atlantic  and  set  up  a  rule  in  a  state  of 
the  New  World,  the  way  it  recently  tried  to 
leapfrog:  over  Turkey  into  Syria  and  Lebanon. 
It  would  mean  not  only  effective  neutraliza- 
tion of  the  hemispheric  lifeline  In  a  stra- 
tegic sense:  It  would  create  an  active  fourth 
front  for  the  defense  of  the  United  States. 
We  simply  cannot  allow  that  to  happen 

Latin  American  Communists  schooled  in 
Moscow  have  studied  Just  how  to  set  up  their 
system  In  the  Americas  They  tried  it 
once  already  in  Guatemala,  while  the  United 
States  stood  by  with  arms  folded  around  the 
doctrine  of  nonintervention,  awaiting  the  un- 
certain action  of  a  conference  of  foreign  min- 
isters which,  thanks  only  to  the  counterrevo- 
lution of  Carlos  Armas,  never  had  to  meet 

When,  finally,  the  diplomatic  doctors  did 
an  autopsy  on  the  fallen  Arbenz  regime  in 
Guatemala,  they  found  the  disease  of  Inter- 
nationa, communism  to  be  far  more  deep- 
seated  than  they  had  suspected  In  fact.  It 
still  lingers  as  a  cancer  In  the  body  politic  of 
honest  liberalism,  not  only  In  Guatemala 
but  in  all  the  states  of  Central  America  and 
the  Caribbean.  It  Is  festering  now  In  Cuba, 
in  Panama,  in  Venezuela  where  they  spat  on 
Vice  President  Nixon.  The  cancer  Is  spread- 
ing 

What  Is  there,  within  the  Inter-American 
peace  system — pledged  as  It  Is  to  the  doc- 
trine of  nonintervention — to  prevent  such  a 
disaster  :n  the  New  World' 

Nonintervention  is  the  keystone  of  the  In- 
ter-American peace  structure,  put  Into  place 
by  the  food-nelRhbor  policy.  In  numerous 
treaties  nince  1933 — subject  to  honorable  de- 
nunciation by  any  of  the  parties  on  1  years 
and.  In  s'>me  cases,  2  years'  notice-- the  .Amer- 
ican Republics  have  declared  inadmissible 
the  Intervention  of  any  one  of  them  (1933. 
1936)  or  group  of  them  (1948)  directly  or 
Indirectly  or  for  whatever  reason,  within  the 
Internal  uffalrs  of  another  American  state. 

There  1?,  however,  one  outstanding  excep- 
tion to  this  sweeping  pledge:  It  does  not 
affect  existing  treaty  obligations  For  ex- 
ample. It  would  not  affect  the  existing  treat- 
ies of  the  United  States  with  Panama  or 
Nicaragua  by  which  the  United  Slates  guar- 
antees th?  protection  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and  the  Mcaraguan  Canal  site;  it  would  not 
affect  our  treaty  with  Cuba  giving  us  the 
naval  bare  at  Guantanamo;  it  would  not 
affect  the  provisions  of  the  Inter-Amencan 
Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  of  1947. 

The  Rio  Pact — the  first  regional  alliance 
of  the  diplomatic  revolution  which  now 
hinds  the  United  States  to  defensive  alli- 
ances today  with  some  46  countries  of  the 
globe — provides  for  Joint  Intervention,  If 
two-thirds  of  the  American  States  shall  agree 
to  assist  In  meeting  an  armed  attack  against 
an  American  State — the  group  acting  within 
the  tnherfnt  right  of  Individual  or  collective 
self-defense  recognized  by  article  51  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  The  treaty 
also  provides,  article  6: 

"If  the  Inviolability  or  the  Integrity  of  the 
territory  or  the  sovereignty  or  political  in- 
dependence of  any  American  State  should 
be  affecte<l  by  an  aggression  which  is  not  an 
armed  attack,  or  by  an  extracontlnental  or 
Intercontinental  conflict,  or  by  any  other 
fact  or  situation  tliat  might  endanger  the 
peace  of  America,  the  Organ  of  Consultation 


[of  the  Oiganlzatlon  of  American  States] 
shall  meet  immediately  in  order  to  agree  on 
the  measures  which  should  be  taken  for  the 
common  defei.se  and  lor  the  ni.iinienance  of 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  continent." 

The  Rio  Pact  of  1947  Is  the  same  bond 
which  brought  inter-American  diplomatic 
intervention  to  stop  local  wars  between 
Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  be- 
tween Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  It  is  the 
same  bond  and  principle  which  animated 
the  meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
AfTalrs  last  August.  In  Saniago  de  Chile,  in- 
voked by  four  Republics,  Including  the  United 
States — tiiat  gentle  pan-Amencau  huddle 
which  weakly  empowered  the  Inter-American 
Peace  Commission  to  watch  and  study  mili- 
tary movements  In  the  Caribbean  and  report 
to  the  next  dlth)  Conference  of  American 
States  at  Quito,  Ecu.idor.  In  February    1960. 

This  is  the  same  casus  foederis  |a  case 
within  the  provisions  of  a  treaty)  to  which 
appeal  had  been  made,  upon  the  Insistence 
of  Panama.  In  the  case  of  Guatemala  In  1954, 
for  a  meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  of  Amer- 
ican States  to  consider  the  crisis  of  Guate- 
mala, but  did  not  meet  because  of  Carlos 
Armas"  successful  counterrevolution. 

Today  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  through 
Its  Organ  of  Consultation,  could  muster  the 
necessary  two-thirds  majority  of  the  high 
contracting  parties  quickly  enough  to  give 
a  mandate,  under  the  terms  of  the  Rio  Pact 
of  1947.  for  Joint  intervention  to  suppress 
a  Latin-American  government  gone  Com- 
munist by  Infiltration  of  a  popular-front 
government  or  capture  of  a  liberal  revolu- 
tion, and  thereby  threatening  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  American  Continent. 

It  might  be  tried,  but.  If  It  failed,  what 
then? 

There  remains  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which 
declares  that  Interposition  by  any  European 
powers  to  extend  their  system  to  any  region 
of  this  hemisphere  Is  dangerous  to  our  own 
p>eace  and  safety.  TTiere  remains  the  In- 
herent right  of  self-defense,  both  Individual 
and  collective,  even  If  It  Is  not  agreed  on  by 
a  two-thirds  majority  of  American  States. 

"We  owe  it  (therefore)  to  candor,"  pro- 
nounced President  Monroe  in  his  famous 
message  of  December  2.  1823.  and  to  the 
amicable  relations  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  those  |Euro[)ean)  powers 
to  declare  that  we  should  consider  any  at- 
tempt on  their  part  to  extend  their  system 
to  any  pxjrtlon  of  this  hemisphere,  as  dan- 
gerous to  our  peace  and  safety — we  could 
not  consider  any  Interposition  for  the  pur- 
pose of  oppressing  them,  or  controlling  in 
any  other  manner  their  destiny,  by  any 
European  power.  In  any  othtr  light  than 
as  a  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  dispo- 
sition toward  the  United  States" — which 
would  Induce  measures  on  the  jiart  of  the 
United  States  "Indispensable  to  their 
security." 

An  important  corollary  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  since  its  origin — Indeed,  a  vital 
dictum  of  the  doctrine  since  1869 — pro- 
hibits the  transfer  of  any  colony  In  the  New 
World  from  one  European  sovereign  to  an- 
other— lest  such  an  occurrence  upset  the 
balance  of  power  against  the  security  of  the 
United  States  in  this  hemisphere. 

This  "no  transfer"  principle  has  been 
bound  up  In  the  Monroe  Doctrine  through- 
out Its  history.  President  Grant  offu  lally 
proclaimed  It  a  part  of  the  doctrine  In  1869. 

A     1940     PRECEDENT     FOR     ACTION 

As  Hitler's  armies  were  overrunning  West- 
ern Europe  and  threatening  to  take  over 
French,  Dutch,  and  British  colonies  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere — le  ,  Guadalupe,  Mar- 
tinique, Bermuda,  the  Bahamas,  Jamaica, 
Trinidad.  British  Honduras,  the  Gulanas. 
Aruba.  etc. — a  Joint  resolution  of  the  US. 
Congress  of  June  18.  1940.  signed  by 
President  Franklin  D    Roosevelt,  implement- 


ing the  sense  of  an  earlier  declar.^tion  by 
a  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Mmifters  of  the 
American  Republics  at  Panama  In  Septem- 
ber 1939,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  stated: 

"1.  That  the  United  States  would  not 
recognize  any  transfer,  and  would  not 
acquiesce  in  any  attempt  to  transfer,  any 
geographic  region  of  this  hemisphere  from 
one  non-Amcr:can  power  to  another  non- 
.Amerlcan  px  wer:  and 

"2  That  if  such  transfer  or  attempt  to 
transfer  should  appear  likely,  the  United 
States  shall,  in  addition  to  other  measures, 
immediately  consult  with  other  American 
Republics  to  determine  upon  the  steps  which 
should  be  taken  to  safeguard  their  common 
Interests" 

Shortly  thereafter,  a  special  conference  of 
foreign  ministers  of  the  same  Republics,  fac- 
ing the  danger  of  Nazi  conquest  of  Europe 
and  England,  pave  a  mar.date  to  any  one  or 
more  Americaii  Republics,  in  case  o.'  the  im- 
minent danger  of  transfer  of  colonial  terri- 
tory In  the  American  continents  from  one 
European  sovereign  to  another  to  step  in 
and  act  quickly  to  forestall  such  a  transfer. 
A  special  convention  provided  for  an  Inter- 
American  committee  to  administer  the  gov- 
ernmeiit  of  the  rescued  region,  pending  its 
restoration  to  its  Inhabitants  upon  the  re- 
turn of  peace 

But  the  Havana  mandate  of  1940  lo<  ks 
only  to  the  actual  transfer  of  an  existing 
colony  in  America  from  one  European 
sovereign  to  another  European  sovereign  It 
does  not  explicitly  envisage  the  case  of  a 
European  sovereign  In  fact,  if  not  In  name. 
extending  its  Communist  system  to  a  re- 
public of  the  American  system  a  la  Guate- 
mala— and  will  It  be  a  la  Cuba  a  la  Panama, 
a  la  Venezuela? 

The  Pact  of  Rio  of  1947  does  anticipate 
such  a  fact  or  situation  endangering  the 
peace  and  security  of  any  republic  of  the  New 
World,  but  it  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  21  reptiblics  to  give  a  mandate  to  1 
or  more  republics  to  act  in  time  to  stop  the 
danger. 

It  would  be  nice  If  there  could  Issue  from 
the  11th  meeting  of  American  States,  to 
met-t  at  Quito,  Ecuador,  In  February  I960, 
a  declaration  on  the  Unes  of  the  Act  of 
Havana  of  1940.  giving  a  mandate  for  indi- 
vidual or  Joint  action  to  prevent  the  inter- 
national Communist  system  of  the  Old 
World  extending  itself  to  an  American  State, 
directly  or  indirectly,  and  thereby  threaten- 
ing the  peace  and  security  of  the  American 
Republics. 

It  Is  not  known  whether  our  Department 
of  State  is  endeavoring  to  put  such  a  business 
on  the  agenda  for  the  Quito  Conference  It 
ought  to  be  a  major  goal  of  our  Government 
U}  secure  this  kind  of  declaration.  Such  a 
proposal.  Incidentally,  would  be  a  touchstone 
to  reveal  the  degree  of  Communist  power 
within  the  various  delegations. 

However,  It  Is  not  likely,  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  inter-American  relations,  that  svich 
a  declaration  would  be  accepted  by  even  a 
bare  majority  of  the  states — and  the  emer- 
gency may  be  upon  us  even  befi  re  the  n.ect- 
ing  at  Quito  next  February  Already  the 
Cub.in  dictatorship  has  anr.cunced  it,'  in- 
tention to  biiy  Jetplanes  from  inside  the 
Iron  Curtain 

The  dilemma  of  out  Latin-.fmerlcan  policy 
today  is  whether,  on  the  one  hand,  to  inter- 
pret the  inter-Amerlcan  doctrine  of  noninter- 
vention so  as  to  permit  a  non-Am?rican 
power  to  extend  lt«  revolutionary  system  to 
the  New  World  by  capturing  a  republic  in 
the  Caribbeaii  or  Central  America,  now  v,  ith- 
In  easy  bombing  range  of  the  United  St:-tes 
and  of  the  P.-inamh  Canal:  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  prepare  some  antl-lnterventlonlst 
action  within  the  framework  of  the  Inter- 
American  peace  strvicture  that  would  really 
prevent    the    intervention    of    International 
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communism.  That  Is:  Inter- American  In- 
tervention to  prevent  non- American  Inter- 
vention, one  horn  of  the  dilemma;  or  the 
other  horn  of  absolute  nonintervention  to 
permit  the  Intervention  of  International 
communism  to  eetabllsh  Its  system  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

In  1940,  the  Congress  acted  promptly  In 
the  face  of  the  danger  arising  from  the  war 
In  Europe.  Let  It  now  pass  an  analogous 
resolution,  to  make  It  clear  to  our  friends 
and  enemies,  all  over  the  globe,  thit  this 
Government  Is  determined  within  lt,s  in- 
herent right  of  self-defense,  and  within  the 
purview  of  the  pristine  Monroe  Doctrine,  and 
Indeed  of  the  Pact  of  Rio  and  the  inter- 
Amerlcan  peace  structure,  not  to  permit  the 
Intervention  of  International  communism  to 
endanger  the  peace  and  security  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  all  the  Republics  of  this  hemi- 
sphere— Indeed,  the  balance  of  power  fur 
freedom  against  slavery  In  the  entire  globe. 

Such  a  resolution  eigalnst  the  Intervention 
of  International  communism — couched  In  the 
language  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  Rio 
Pact,  and  the  nonintervention  declarations 
of  Washington  (1951)  and  Caracas  (1954i, 
and  the  recent  Declaration  No.  XI  of  San- 
tiago (1959) — should  provide  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  state  thus  defended  or 
rescued,  by  the  same  Inter-Amerlcan  author- 
ity and  machinery  set  up  in  the  H.wana 
Convention  of  1940  for  the  provisional  ad- 
ministration of  European  colonies  and  pos- 
sessions In  America  threatened  by  a  transfer 
of  sovereignty. 

Thus  stipulated,  there  need  be  no  appre- 
hension on  the  part  of  our  good  neighbors 
that  the  United  States  would  be  reverting 
to  the  old  system  that  characterized  the  in- 
terventions against  European  Imperialist  In- 
tervention In  this  hemisphere  during  the 
first  quarter  of  our  century. 

Such  a  policy  would  protect  the  doctrine 
of  nonintervention  against  the  new  tech- 
nique of  Intervention  by  lnternatlon.^1  com- 
munism, and  would  do  so  within  the  spirit 
of  the  tnter-Amerlcan  peace  and  defense 
treaties.  It  would  not  wait  for  the  accom- 
plished fact  of  a  leap  of  the  Communist 
revolution  across  the  Atlantic  to  uproot  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  In  the  New  World,  as  It  has 
already  destroyed  the  "open  door"  policy  in 
China.  By  thtis  assuming  the  Initiative  In 
the  New  World,  we  can  also  defend  the  global 
balance  of  power  on  which  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  United  States  and  of  our 
sister  Republics  of  America  In  the  world  must 
depend  during  the  coming  decade. 

WHT    "WATT    FOR    THE    BLOWS    TO    r.'MJi."? 

It  Is  too  much  the  practice  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  continuing  world  crisis  of  our 
time,  to  let  the  initiative  rest  with  tlie 
enemy,  to  wait  for  the  blows  to  fail  and  only 
then  endeavor  to  Improvise  some  action  to 
fend  them  off. 

Let  something  be  done  now,  before  It  is 
too  late,  to  deter  the  actun  Congress 
ought,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  session 
In  January,  Immediately,  on  the  eve  of  the 
Quito  Conference,  to  pass  a  Joint  resolution 
analogous  to  that  of  June  18,  1340,  e.xpllc- 
itly  pointed  at  the  present  fact  or  sltuitinn. 

If  the  Quito  Conference  doesn't  back  it  up, 
then  the  United  States,  acting  under  tiie 
pristine  Monroe  Doctrine,  mu.=t  do  so.  The 
ad»  of  faith  known  as  the  good-neighbor 
policy,  and  the  freedom  of  the  New  World — 
but,  most  essentially,  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  the  blessings  of  liberty 
l.-.voked  In  our  Constitution^are  now  nt 
stake. 

Editors   Biographical   Sketch    or   the 
Author 

Samuel  Plagg  Bemis,  68.  Is  widely  recog- 
nized Sls  an  outstanding  histori.^n  and  au- 
thority on  the  diplomatic  relat.ons  of  the 
Americas. 

Professor  Bemls,  now  sterling  profps.'nr 
oi'    d.piomatlc    history    and    int;r-Amer:can 


relat.ons  at  Yale  University,  has  taught  at 
many  of  the  leading  universities  in  the 
UnittKl  States  and  In  Latin  America. 

Among  his  many  books  is  "Diplomatic 
History  of  the  United  States,"  which  is  re- 
girdf-d  as  a  classic  on  the  subject.  Professor 
Bemls  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  history  In 
1927.  His  "John  Quincy  Adams  and  the 
Foundations  of  American  Foreign  Policy" 
received  the  Pulitzer  Prize  f.>r  biography  In 
1950.  Ha  h.xs  bp'n  described  as  a  scholar 
who  has  "developed  a  ciint.nental  and 
hcm::ph?rlca!,  and  finally  a  world  outlook 
on  .\:nerlcan  history  " 
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Whereas  tiie  subversive  forces  linown  ;« 
International  '■orrununlsm,  operating  secretly 
and  cpenly,  directly  and  Indirectly,  threaten 
the  St  verelgnty  and  political  independence  of 
all  the  Western  Hemisphere  nations;  and 

Whjreas  the  American  Continents,  by  the 
free  t.nd  independent  px>6ltion  which  they 
have  .issumed  and  maintained,  are  not  sub- 
ject to  colonization  or  domination  by  any 
power;   and 

Whi-reas  the  Intervention  of  International 
communism,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  how- 
ever cisguised,  in  any  .American  state,  con- 
flicts with  the  established  policy  of  the 
American  Republics  for  the  protectl-n  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  peoples  of  such  states  and 
the  p  jUtlcai  Independence  of  their  govern- 
ments;  and 

Whereas  such  a  situation  extended  to  any 
portions  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  Is  dan- 
gerous to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  whole 
of  it.  Including  the  United  Stales:  N  iw, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Home  of  R'-p'-r^ientatires 
{the  Senate  concurring  >  — 

(1)  That  any  such  subversive  domination 
or  threat  of  of  it  violates  the  principles  of 
the  Monroe  EVxrtrlne.  and  of  collective  secijr- 
Ity  as  set  forth  in  the  acts  and  resolu'rlriri.s 
heretofore  adopted  by  the  American  Repub- 
lics; find 

(2)  That  In  any  such  sltuat!  n  any  one  or 
more  of  the  high  contracting  parties  tu  the 
Inter -.\merlcan  Treaty  of  Reclprx-al  .Assist- 
ance may.  In  the  exercise  of  Individual  or 
collective  sel.'-defense.  and  In  accordance 
with  the  decl.-\.-atlons  and  principles  above 
stated,  tajce  steps  to  forestall  or  combat  inter- 
vention, domination,  control,  and  coloniza- 
tion in  whatever  form,  by  the  subversive 
forces  known  as  Internatlon.al  communism 
and  l:s  agencies  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


lea"vt:  of  absence 

By  unanimou.s  conspnt.  leave  of  ab- 
sence wa.s  granted  to  M.-s.  Svliaws 
<at  tlie  request  of  Mr.  Karsthlw),  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permi.ssion  to 
addre-ss  the  House,  following  the  les4isla- 
tive  proijram  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr    Addonizig  ^at  the  request  of  Mr 
Price  I,  for  5  minutes,  today 

Mr  Retjs.s,  for  10  mmutes.  on  to- 
morrow. 

Mr  Fasctli..  for  15  m  nutes,  today,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  Mo.vAGAN,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr    Lindsay,  for  15  minutes,  today 

Mr  Collier,  for  15  m. nutes,  on  Mon- 
day, January  18, 

Mr  Stratto.v,  for  1  hour,  on  Wednes- 
day 

Mr  Ullman,  for  15  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day next. 


Mr  FIoFFMAN  of  Michigan,  for  10  min- 
utes, on  each  day  this  week  the  House 
is  in  session. 

Mr.  Addonizio  'at  the  n  quest  of  Mr 
McCORMACKi,  for  5  miuute.s,  today,  to 
revi.se  and  e.xtend  hts  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  I-'^ooD  I  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
CuRMACK',  for  10  m.nules.  today,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  ins  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  and  a  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr  Powfll  'at  the  request  of  Mr 
McCoRM.\cK  I ,  for  1  hour,  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Coffin  fat  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
CoRM.ACKi.  for  30  minutes,  on  tomorrow, 
to  revise  and  exirnd  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Find  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Moore >,  for  20  minutes,  on  Wednesday, 
January  13. 
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EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  con.sent.  perini.s.sion  to 
extend  remarks  m  the  Ccncressional 
Recorp.  nr  t<)  revKse  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to; 

Mr   Barr 

Mr  Smith  of  M:s.si.s.sippi  and  t-o  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr  Betts. 

Mr  CoLLitR  and  Ud  include  extraneous 
matter 

<At  the  request  of  Mr  McCormack, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter,  the 
following   I 

Mr  Dent. 

Mr  Metcalf. 

Mr  Reuss. 

Mr  F1.00D. 

Mrs  Grefn  of  Oregon  In  two  instances. 

Mr  FlviNS. 

Mr  Smith  of  Iowa. 

<  .'\t  tlie  request  of  Mr  Moore,  and 
to  include  e.Ktraneous  matter,  the  fol- 
lu'A'iri..;    I 

Mr  Bentlfy 

Mr  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt  in  two  Instances. 

<At  the  request  of  Mr  F^a.-tell.  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow- 
ing:) 

Mr.  Teacve  of  Tt'xa.'^  !n  two  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  F.ASCKLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adj;yurn. 

The  motion  was  agree .1  to 

Accordingly  <at  1  o'clock  and  40  min- 
utes p.m.  I  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  January  12.  1960.  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTTVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 

communications   were    taken    from    the 

Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1637.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  the  report  of  the  Fed- 
eral Crop  Insurance  Corporation  for  1959, 
pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

1638.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  the  annual  re- 
port relating  to  the  Puerto  Rlcan  hurricane 
relief  loans,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  692.  84th 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1639  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting  a  report  on  a  violation  of  sec- 


tion 3679  of  the  Revised  .StAtut.e.'  a*  amend- 
ed, pertaining  to  the  budgetary  allotment 
made  from  the  appropriation  •'Operations. 
1960"  to  the  regional  operations  director, 
Clnctnnat:.  Ohio,  which  was  overoblicated  for 
the  postal  quarter  ended  Ort/iber  16.  1959; 
U>  the  Corimittee  on  Appropriations. 

1640.  A  letter  from  the  executive  serre- 
tary.  Public  Utilities  Comn^.lsslon  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  transmililiig  the  46th  an- 
nual report  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
calendar  year  1958.  pursuant  to  an  act  mak- 
ing appropriations  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1914,  and  for  other  piu-poses,  approved 
March  4,  1913;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

1641.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Uansmlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  enUtled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  Life 
Insurance  Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
approved  June  19,  1934.  as  amended";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1642.  A  letter  from  the  Sergeant  at  Arms. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  transmitting 
a  statemert  in  writing  exhibiting  the  sev- 
eral sums  drawn  by  him  pursuant  to  sections 
78  and  80  of  title  2,  United  States  Code,  the 
application  and  disbursement  of  the  same. 
and  the  bulance,  if  any,  remaining  In  his 
hands,  pursuant  to  section  84  of  title  2. 
United  Stat«s  CXxle;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration, 

1643.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  progress  pertaining  to  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  pursuant  to  6ectl6n  302 
(e)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (72 
Stat,  746);  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1644.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Englnw-rs,  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  December  l,  1959,  submitting  a  report. 
together  with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
illustration,  on  a  letter  report  on  Gilbert 
Run,  Md.,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  aj^roved  May  17,  1950,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  R?;SOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   WILLIAMS: 

H.R.  9483  A  bill  to  deem  teachers  In  the 
State  of  M  sslsslppi  to  be  employees  of  such 
State  for  purposes  of  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Aot;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By   Mr     BROOK.S    of    Louisiana: 

H  R.  9484  A  bill  t^  amend  section  305  of 
the  Nation, il  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958  enUtled  "Property  Rights  in  Inven- 
tions," and  for  other  purpv>ses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  .Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr    BROOMFIKIJD: 

H  R  9485  A  bill  to  increase  from  5  per- 
cent to  10  percent  the  amount  which  cor- 
porations may  deduct  for  tax  purposes  for 
charitable  contributions,  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  an  1  Means. 

By  Mr.  CELLER- 

HR.9486  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
to  prohibit  the  concentration  of  control 
of  a  substantial  portion  of  the  television 
and  radio  broadcasting  facilities  and  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  news  publications  in 
any  section  of  the  country,  and  for  other 
purposes;  -,o  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr    CHAMBERLALV : 

HR.9487  A  bill  U^  establish  a  free  guide 
service  for  the  US,  Capitol  Building;  to  the 
Committee   on   House   Administration. 


By  Mr   CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R  9488,  A  bill  to  clarify  the  law  with 
respect  to  transportation  of  airmail,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
OfBce  and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr    DEHOUNIAN: 

H  R  9489  A  bill  to  permit  visitors  from 
rtbroad  to  bring  a  limited  amount  of  gifts 
into  the  United  States  free  of  duty,  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R,  9490  A  bin  to  amend  paragraph  1798 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  to 
permit  residents  of  the  United  .Suites  who 
are  engaged  in  transporting  persons  or  prop- 
erty between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries  to  bring  Into  the  United  States 
articles  for  personal  or  household  use  Iree  of 
duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Me,»i.s, 
By  Mr.  DOYLE  (by  request)  : 

HR.9491.  A  bin  to  provide  Increased  re- 
tired pay  for  certain  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  retired  before  June  1, 
1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr    PORAND: 

H.R  9492.   A  bill  to  direct   the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  convey  a  portion  nf  Fort  .Adams, 
Newport,  R.I.,  to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island; 
to    the    Committee    on    Armed    Services. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 

H.R  9493.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  502(d» 
and  a  portion  of  section  509  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936.  which  requires  bids  by 
Pacific  coast  shipbuilders  be  approved  under 
certain  circumstances:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 

H.R  9494.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Library 
Services  Act  for  a  period  of  5  years,  and  to 
amend  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  IKARD: 

H  R.  9495.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Re\enue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  re- 
built parts  and  accessories  shall  be  exempt 
trom  the  manufacturers  excise  tax  on  auto- 
motive parts  and  accessories;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr   JENNINGS: 

H  R  9496  A  bill  to  Increase  the  author- 
ized maximum  expenditure  for  the  fiscal 
years  1960  and  1961  under  the  special  milk 
program  for  children;  to  the  Ci-mmlttee  on 
.Agriculture 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 

H.R  9497,  A  bill  authorizing  a  monetary 
contribution  for  the  flood-control  accom- 
plishments of  the  multlple-purp^^se  develop- 
ments to  be  constructed  on  the  Mokelumr.e 
River  by  the  East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  Dis- 
trict of  Oakland,  Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works, 

By  Mr    KA-^TENMEITIR  ■ 

H  H  94y8  A  bill  to  lucreiise  the  authorized 
maximum  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  years 
1960  and  1961  under  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram for  children;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mrs.  KEE: 

H.R  9499.  A  bill  to  enoouTftge  axKl  stimu- 
late the  production  and  o<m8«iTatlon  of  coal 
in  the  United  States  through  research  and 
development  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  acting  through  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  to  contract  for  coal  resesuch  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr,  KOWALSKI: 

H  R  9500,  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  motor- 
ized wheelchair  shall  be  furnished  veterans 
who  have  suffered  the  loss  or  loss  of  use  of 
both  legs  by  reason  of  service-connected  dis- 
abilities; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr    LIPSCOMB: 

H.R.  9501  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional Income-tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer, 
spouse,  or  dependent  who  is  a  sttident  at  an 
institution  of  higher  learning;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr  McDOWELL: 
HR  9502  A  bill  to  provide  for  greater 
competitive  dl.<:tributlon  thruuphnut  private 
industry  of  the  economic  benefits  fiowitig 
from  preparing  the  Nation's  defense,  to  im- 
prove the  opportunities  for  small  business 
concerns  to  participate  as  subcontractors  m 
Government  procurement,  and  for  ether 
]:iurpo6es;  to  the  Committee  on  Ar.n:ed 
.Services, 

H  R  9503  A  bilj  U\i  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment ol  a  National  Showcase  of  the  Arts 
and  -Sciences  in  the  District  of  Co!umb;a  to 
encourage  young  American  f^rtists  and 
scientists;  to  authorize  the  holding  ol  an 
Ir.ternational  Olympiad  of  the  Arts  and 
.Sciences  on  a  biennial  basis  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  thus  to  enhance  the  prc^s- 
pects  of  a  durable  peace;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor 

HR  9504  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency 

Bv   Mr    McFALL: 

H  R  9505  A  bill  authorizing  a  monetary 
contribution  for  the  flood  control  ac- 
complishments of  the  multiple-purpose  de- 
velopments to  be  constructed  on  the 
Moke'umne  River  by  the  East  Bay  Municipal 
Utility  District  of  Oakland,  Cal.f;  to  the 
Committee    on    Public    W..rks, 

By  Mr   MORRIS  of  New  Mexico' 

H  R  9506,  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  pensions  to  veterar^s  of  World  W;-ir 
I  and  their  widows  and  children  at  the  s.ime 
rates  as  apply  In  the  case  of  veterans  of  the 
Spanish-American  War.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  the  Committee  on  V'eterans' 
Affairs 

By  Mr    MURRAY: 

HR  9507  A  bili  to  authorize  the  P  .?t- 
master  General  to  waive  collections  on  raised 
money  orders  ctshed  by  banks  and  other 
business  concern?,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr  O  KONSKI: 

H  R  9.')08  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
cemetery  at  B.r.p  Air  Force  Ba-se.  In  Wis- 
consin; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  .Affairs. 

HR.9509  A  bill  to  amend  section  709  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  effective  date  of  national  service  life 
Insurance  applied  for  by  members  of  the 
Armed  Force.«  on  active  duty;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR  9510.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  pen- 
sion for  the  widows  and  children  of  veterans 
disabled  30  percent  or  more  while  engaged 
in  armed  conflict  or  in  extrahazardous  serv- 
ice, Including  such  service  under  conditions 
simulating  war;  to  the  Comm.ittee  on  Vet- 
erans' .Affairs, 

By  Mr  PATMAN: 

HR  9611    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  retire- 
ment  of   tl5   billion   of   the    interest-bearing 
debt  of  the  United  States;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Bai;k;r.p  ai.d  Currency. 
By  Mr   POAGE 

HR  9512  .A  bill  for  the  retirement  of  the 
public  debt  tc  the  Cummiitee  on  Appropria- 
tions 

By  Mr   RAINS: 

HR  9513  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  ef  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  'ram  $1  "00 
to  $3,000  the  amiount  of  outside  earnings  per- 
mitted each  year  without  deductions  from 
bere*-.ts  thereunder:  to  the  Committee  en 
Wr,>?  and  Means, 

By  Mr  REES  ol  Kansas: 

H  R  9514  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Postmas- 
ter General  to  waive  collections  on  raised 
money  orders  cashed  by  banks  and  other 
business  concerns,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil 
Service. 
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By  Mr.  REUSS: 

H.R.  9515.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  promo- 
tion of  economic  stabilization  by  requiring 
the  disclosure  of  finance  charges  In  connec- 
tion with  extensions  of  credit;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr,  SIKES: 

HR.9516.  A  bin  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors to  review  the  reports  on  the  East  Pass 
Channel  at  Destln,  Fla.,  with  a  view  to 
widening,  deepening  the  channel  at  Its  pres- 
ent or  at  a  different  location,  and  construct- 
ing rubble  mound  or  other  type  protective 
Jettias;   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HJl.  9517.  A  bin  to  determine  the  need  for 
a  naTlgable  channel  in  Black  Creek,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Afjalachlcola  River.  Fla.,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Llberty-Pranklin  County 
lines;  to  the  Connmlttee  on  Public  Work.s. 

H.R.  9518.  A  bill  to  determine  the  need  for 
a  navigable  channel  across  the  Santa  R.)sa 
Peninsula  to  connect  East  Pass  with  Santa 
Rosa  Sound.  Fla.;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  SLACK: 

H.R.  9519.  A  bill  to  provide  additional 
compensation  for  employees  In  the  postal 
field  service  required  to  qu>.l:/y  on  scheme 
e.xaminatlrns;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
OfHce  and  Civil  Service. 

H  R.  9j20.  a.  bill  to  make  perminer.t  cer- 
tain temporary  increases  In  rate.s  Tf  compen- 
sation of  employees  of  the  posUil  field  serv- 
ice, and  for  other  purpcvcs.  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  OrTice  and  C.  il  Service. 
By  Mr.  UD.\LL: 

H  R.  9521.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
real  proper':y  of  the  Ui^ited  Slates  shall  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Saguaro  National  Monu- 
ment; to  the  C'Dmrniiiee  on  Interior  and  In- 
aular  Affairs. 

By  Mrs   WEIS: 

H.R.  9522.  A  bill  to  amend  :;:le  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eiim'.:i.\te  the  require- 
ment that  an  individual  must  have  attained 
the  age  of  50  In  order  t-)  become  ent.-.ieU  to 
disability  insurance  benetlts;  to  the  Cjin- 
mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WILLIS: 

H.R.  9523.  A  bill  to  simplify  the  payment 
Of  certain  miscellaneous  judgments  and  tiie 


payment  of  certain  compromise  settlements; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  B.^RINQ; 
HJl.  9524.  A  bill  to  provide  for  research 
into  and  development  of  practical  means 
for  the  utlUz?tlon  of  solar  energy,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astror.autics. 

By  Mr.  FOiiD: 
H.R  9525  A  bill  to  encourage  the  crea- 
tion of  original  designs  of  useful  articles  by 
protectlnsc  the  authors  of  such  desigi.s  for 
a  limited  time  against  unauthorized  copying, 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey : 
H.J.  Res.  544.  Joint  resolution  providing 
that  the  Commissun  of  Fine  Arts  render 
advice  and  comment  on  matters  within  Its 
Jurisdiction  rcUting  to  parks  ?Jid  structures 
in  the  metr  >p  litan  area  of  U".e  District  of 
Columbia,  and  fur  f>ther  purp<j6es,  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.  Con.  Res.  450.  Concurrent  resolution 
e.-tpresslng  the  sense  and  Judgment  of  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  Canal  Zone  sover- 
eignty; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries 

By  Mr.  Q-HARA  of  lUinoi.s 
H    Con.    Res    451.     Concurrent    resolution 
expressing    the    Indignation    of    Congress    at 
the  recent  desecration  of  houses  of  worship; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE   BILLS  AND  RE.-OLUTIONS 

Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXIT.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BENTLEY: 
H  R  9526.   A  bill  for   the  renef  of  Joseph 
Lednicky:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  9527.  A  bill   for   the  relief  of   Jack   R. 
Darling;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 
H  R.  95J8.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Efstrrtloe 
Handrlnos;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr.  EV^NS  (by  request)  : 
H  R.  9529.    A   blil   for    the    relief    of  David 
Baker;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


By  Mr    JOHANSE2^: 

HR  9oJu  A  blil  I  >r  Uie  relief  of  Wallac* 
R  Price  and  N  ra  J  Price,  to  the  Commltte« 
u:i   the   Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mfxxo: 

HR  9.S31.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Yukle 
Anta  H  ile;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    MURRAY : 

HR  9532  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wang  LI 
Chuang-nan.  Wang  Pal,  Wang  An.  Wang 
Kang.  and  Wang  Chlen;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlc.ary 

By  Mr    ROGERS  of  Florida: 

HR  9533  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marie 
Jeanna  Pehn;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

By  Mr   SHELLEY: 

HR  9534.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jovlto 
Batas  Bacugan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judici.ary. 

By  Mr    SLACK: 

H  R  9535.    A    bin    for   the   relief   of    Hideo 
Iwasakl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr   WILSON: 

H  R.  9536  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Joao 
Ferrelra  and  Maria  Erclla  Machado;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.9537  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  JuMan 
Osurva-Clsneros;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR9538.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Susie  Lacaclo  and  her  son.  John  Peter 
Lacaclo,  to  the  C 'mmi't^e  in  the  Judiciary. 


PETITION'S.   ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitlona 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

309.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Richard 
J.  Taggart.  Purcellville.  Va..  relative  to  a  re- 
dress of  grievance,  calling  for  a  government 
of.  for.  and  by  all  of  the  people,  all  of  the 
time.  In  lieu  of  the  present  government  by  a 
part  of  them;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

310.  Also,  petition  of  Charles  S  BalUnger, 
Chattanooga.  Tenn..  relative  to  a  redress  of 
grievances  against  the  D.S  Supreme  Court; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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Dr.   Tbomas   A. 
Award      for 
Achieyement 


Dooley    Receives    Crisi 
Outstanding      Medical 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  NEUBERGER 

OT    OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  January  11, 1960 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  In 
1950  the  Mutual  of  Omaha  Criss  Award 
was  established  by  V.  J.  Skutt.  president 
of  Mutual  of  Omaha,  In  honor  of  the 
late  Dr.  C.  C.  Crlss,  founder  of  the  com- 
pany. The  award  consists  of  $10,000 
and  a  gold  medal,  and  is  presented  to 
the  individual  or  individuals  who,  m 
the  opinion  of  a  distinguished  board  of 
judges,  has  made  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  public  health  and  or  safety. 
This  board  of  judpes  includes  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Mayo,  Mayo  Clinic,  who 
serves  as  chairman;  Lt.  Gen.  (Ret.) 
James  Doolittle.  chairman.  Space  Tech- 
nology Laboratories,  Inc  ;  Irene  Dunne, 


actress;  Henr>-  For:l,  II.  president.  Ford 
Motor  Co.;  Piiilip  M.  Klutznick.  honor- 
ary president,  International  B  nai  Brith; 
William  L.  I  awrence.  science  writer  for 
the  New  York  Times:  Harold  Lloyd, 
actor;  Don  McN'^iU,  radio  personnlily; 
Dr.  Louis  M.  Orr,  piesidcnt,  American 
Medical  .\.sm  c--;:ion;  Dr.  Thomas  Parran, 
president.  Avalon  Foundation;  Howard 
Pyle.  presid"^nt.  National  Safety  Ccimcil; 
A.  E.  Stoddard,  pre.sident.  Union  Pacific 
Railroad;  and  DeWiit  Wallace,  editor, 
the  Reader's  Dif-;e."t.  all  of  whom  have 
made  out.tandmi?  contributions  to  pub- 
lic health  and  or  safety. 

REC:PIE.NT3     OUrSTANDINO 

Drs.  Phihp  S  Hench  and  Edward  C. 
Kendall  were  the  first  winners  of  the 
award  which  they  shared  jointly  for 
their  work  in  the  development  and  use 
of  cortisone,  a  drug  which  has  great 
value  in  the  coiitrol  of  arthr.iis.  The 
second  award  went  to  a  man  distin- 
guished ;n  a  number  of  field.-,  the  emi- 
nent medical  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times.  Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk.  The  award 
was  given  for  his  outstanding  success  in 
rehabilitating     the     physically     handi- 


capped. In  1954.  Mr.  W.  Earl  Hall,  edi- 
tor of  the  Mason  City.  Iowa,  Globe- 
Gazette,  and  past  president  and  member 
of  the  National  Safety  Council,  received 
the  Criss  Award  for  his  distinguished 
work  in  the  area  of  safety  education. 
In  1955,  the  world  famed  Dr  Jonas  E. 
Salk  received  the  award  for  his  selfle.-^s 
contribution  to  the  development  of  a 
vaccine  against  polio. 

Mr.  President,  on  November  10.  1959, 
this  distinguished  group  of  men  was 
joined  by  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Dooley,  the 
American  doctor  who  has  devoted  his 
career  to  caring  for  stricken  natives  in 
the  jungles  of  Laos  and  Vietnam. 

I  have  .'^poken  before  in  the  Senate  of 
the  humanitarian  dedication  of  Dr. 
Dooley,  and  I  have  written  In  magazines 
of  this  great  Americans  courage,  his 
skill,  and  tender  care.  Here  is  a  man. 
nov/  only  32.  who  has  become  the  symbol 
of  lifesaving,  selfless  Americans.  He 
Is  the  antithesis  of  "The  Ugly  American." 
His  Rood  deeds  have  helloed  conquer  the 
barriers  of  custom,  language,  and  hate — 
good  deeds  that  made  h:m  become,  as 
the    President    of    Vietnam    s.ud,    "Be- 
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loved  by  a  whole  nation."    Dr  Dooley  is 
truly  a  g  rea  t  person. 

Mr.  Pros  dent.  Dr.  Tliomas  A.  Dooley 
is  ilie  type  of  man  whom  our  country 
nwd.s  for  ts  ambiissadors  abroad — in- 
deed, he  is  the  type  of  man  whom  all 
humanity  reeds. 

The  Milv  aukic  Review,  of  Milwaukie, 
Oreg.,  on  I.'ovomber  19  1959,  published 
a  very  thuuyhtlui  aiid  eloquent  editorial 
discus-sing  Dr.  Dooley  s  outstanding 
medical  ach.ievement.  and  hia  receipt  of 
the  Mutual  of  Omaha  Criss  Award.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  editorial  from  the  Milwaukie 
Review,  entitled  "Another  Tom  Doolty." 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  be;ng  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rjec(.ird, 
as  follows; 

ANOTHrH  Tom  Doolet 

Not  too  long  ago  there  was  a  maudlin 
hftUnil  about  one  Tom  D«.«>;ey  wlio  was  about 
to  b«  banged.  Teenagers  adored  this  cl:ar- 
acUT.  His  pr;usea  were  heard  wlierever  a 
Jukebox  blared,  in  adoration  that  was  never 
clear.  This  teenage  idul  was  a  killer — and 
stupid,  to  b<K)l. 

This  week  another  Tom  Dooley  should 
have  become  the  Idol  of  y  Jung  people  cvery- 
Wliere.  In  one  place,  he  already  Is.  In  far 
Off  Laos,  yuung  Tom  Dooley.  now  only  32, 
and  27  when  iie  first  came  as  a  naval  medi- 
cal ofHcer  to  the  Orient,  ha.',  become  the  sym- 
bol of  Ufe-.'^aviijg.  f-elf-less  Americans.  He  is 
the  antithesis  of  the  "Up;ly  American. " 

Not  flna:iced  by  the  Goveriinient.  in  fact 
at  first  scarcely  financed  at  all,  D-oley's  out- 
jxjsi  medical  aid  station  in  tlie  tropic,  dis- 
ease-Infected wilderness  of  Asia,  became  tlie 
hope  of  Lie  Itself  for  men  w:imon,  and  chil- 
dren otherwise  condeniiied  Vo  a  liideous  and 
inevitable  death. 

Dr.  I>.juley  is  an  angry  man.  A  young, 
ordinary,  ambitious  graduate  medical  stu- 
dent, lie  did  a  bitter  Internship  In  tlie  rigors 
of  the  Korean  war  and  Its  aftermath  of 
refufrees.  of  flood,  famine,  and  dlfease  He 
couldn't  forget  tlie  misery,  the  need,  tlie 
swollen,  dying  children.  He  went  back  and 
stayed.  With  modern  medicine  and  wiUi  tiis 
own  talent  and  that  of  his  recruited  asso- 
ciates, he  prrfurmed  miracles. 

This  week,  y  -ani,:  T^m  l>.(.!ey  MD.  re- 
ceived a  coveted  award.  An  award  received 
in  the  past  by  such  as  Jonas  Salk.  It  wtts 
the  Crlss  Award  of  Uie  Mutual  cf  Omaha 
Insurance  Co.  for  outstandlni;  medical 
achievement  Young  Dr.  Douley  had 
thought  he  would  have  to  use  the  »i 0.000  he 
received  to  pay  for  his  own  recent  cancer 
surgery,  but  tJiat  waa  subsidized.  s<j  he  cu- 
trlbuted  It  to  another  outpost  In  the  wilder- 
ness, Africa. 

Albert  Scliweltzer  told  Dr.  Tom  Dooley 
When  he  w;iS  so  honored.  "All  the  world 
should  love  you  for  what  you  do." 

Hey.  kids,  how  about  this  new  Tom 
Dooiey? 


Cilizenihip  Versus  the  Power  Groaps 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 

or    CKOF.CIA 

IN   THK   FENATE   OP   THE   fT^TTED   STATES 

Monday.  January  11. 1960 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr  President,  during 
the  fall  recess.  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
readme,'  one  of  the  most  challenging 
critiques  of  the  current  state  of  the 
Ampiican  political  system  t!:at  I  have 
CVI 19 


come  acro-ss.  It  was  an  address  by  the 
Honorable  George  Romney.  the  dynamic 
president  of  American  Motors  Corp., 
to  the  Commonwealth  Club  of  California. 
It  was  delivered  on  September  14,  1959. 

Tlie  ihe.-is  of  Mr  Romney 's  excellent 
addre.ss  is  that  economic  power  or  pres- 
sure groups  have  all  but  taken  over  irom 
the  individual  citizen  the  control  and  di- 
rection of  our  political  syrtcm  and  in- 
stitutions. This  power  grab  by  the 
power  group",  as  Mr.  Romney  sees  il,  in- 
volve.^ both  of  our  great  pohtical  parties. 
He  seem.s  to  fear  that  the  arena  of 
American  politics  has,  to  a  large  and 
dangerous  deprce.  become  t!:e  exclusive 
battleground  of  big  labor  versus  big  cor- 
porations. The  rights  of  the  individual 
citizen  and  the  general  welfare  of  the 
country  have  been  ignored  m  this  battle 
of  the  Plants. 

Mr.  Romney  has  an  an5wer  for  the 
dilemma  facing  the  American  political 
system.  He  urges  a  revival  and  le'^ur- 
gence  of  participation  and  respon^^ibility 
by  the  individual  citizen  in  the  political 
affairs  of  the  Nation.  This  is  the  only 
hope  for  cutting  the  big  power  groups 
down  to  size. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  long  been 
alarmed  by  the  growinp  power  and  influ- 
ence of  the  political  pressure  groups 
over  our  Government.  I  have  warned 
time  and  a?ain  that  the.'^e  groups  are 
exertinv:  power  and  influence  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  n'ombers  they  purport 
to  represent.  Even  worse,  they  callously 
disrecard  the  general  welfare  of  the 
country  as  a  whole  in  the  interest  of 
th.pir  own  selfish  and  narrow  end. 

Mr  President,  these  pressure  groups 
do  not  c.mflne  their  activities  to  the  eco- 
nomic field;  they  operate  in  virtually 
eve.'T  area  of  our  liational  life.  They 
appeal  to  the  noble  instincts  of  our  peo- 
ple, to  their  patriotism,  their  devotion  to 
their  country,  and  the  like;  while  ac- 
tually they  are  seeking  to  Impose  their 
selfish  philosophy  on  the  Government. 

I  am  delit-litcd  to  hear  an  outstand- 
ing American  business  leader  speak  out 
frankly  and  courageously  against  the 
growing  menace  of  the  pressure  groups. 
Mr.  Romney  s  Commoiiwealth  Club  re- 
maik.s  amount  to  a  ringmg  call  to  citi- 
zen.«hip  I  believe  everj'  Member  of  this 
body  could  profit  by  readine  Mr  Rom- 
ney's  remarks  and  I  therefore  a:-k  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in  tlie 
REcoRn. 

There  beint;  no  ob.iection,  the  address 
was  o:  uered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CmzENEHir    VrRsis   the   Pcwrs   Groips 

(By   George   Romney,   president.   Amerlc.tn 
M  iturs  Corp  i 

8"me  yenrs  ago.  Justice  Brandels.  one  of 
the  niost  thoughtful  and  probing  observers 
of  the  American  scene,  declared: 

"I;  is  not  g.jod  for  u=  that  we  should  ever 
lose  the  fiehtlng  quality,  the  stamina,  and 
the  cnura^'p  to  battle  for  what  we  want  when 
we  are  entitled  to  It." 

Tod.iy.  I  think  we  li.ive  lost  a  great  deal  of 
tliai  hghtin^:  quaiity."  The  majority  of  our 
people  ha\e  few  flaniiug  interests  that  ihey 
axe  willing  to  sirujjgle  fur.  In  many  impor- 
tant areas  uf  our  national  life,  the  individual 
Is  being  engulfed  In  %ast  organizations  and 
power  croups  In  ;..ri:er  and  larger  numbers, 
he  Is  tinnrferring  his  rights  of  citizenship  to 
the  corporation  or  the  union,  or  Idly  watch- 
ing his  respon&lbllr. .ft  drift  to  Waslili.gton. 


To  a  very  large  extent,  the  people  owe  their 
security  to  corporations  ch-  unions  which  are 
concerned  with  the  most  Important  single 
Interest  that  individuals  can  gain  from  such 
association — the  Individual's  econom.lc  inter- 
est. As  long  as  this  Is  reasonably  secure, 
people  have  no  burning  interest  that  would 
move  them  actively  into  political  participa- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  large  numbers  oS 
them  consider  It  safer  to  be  nonpoUtlcal. 

Without  i>crsonal  interests  or  convictions, 
they  remain  runpolitical  because  the  ways 
m  which  politics  operate  on  them  are  so 
generalized  and  so  remote  that  they  consider 
It  all  but   impvjEEible  to  Interfere 

There  are  three  major  daiigers  from  this 
renunciation  of  politics: 

If  the  people  as  citizens  are  unable  to  fill 
the  role  in  politics  traditionally  asEigned  to 
them,  we  will  be  confronted  with  a  vacuum 
In    poMtica!   power   and    leadership 

Impersonal  economic  interests  are  replac- 
ing and  eiimmating  political  and  citizenship 
Interests.  The  substitutlcn  of  economic  cit- 
izei.feh.p  for  direct  p  litlcril  citizenship  could 
be  the  doom  of  our  way  of  life. 

Parallel  economic  and  political  conflict 
w.'Uid  destroy  the  social  unity  vital  to  sc-ciety 
a.s  a  whole. 

TLday,  I  would  like  to  deal  with  these 
fundan-icntal  problems.  As  the  basis  of  dis- 
cussion, ieis  review  briefly  tlie  establi&hed 
priTicip'.es   of  our  American   democracy. 

Firr".  the  mora',  principles. 

1  Tlie  rights  and  basic  refponslbllitles  c>f 
ma,n  are  derived  from  the  Creator,  m  whose 
eyes  each  man  is  an  individual,  created  with 
equHi  right,*  and  responslbillues  and  in  per- 
petual brotherhood, 

2  Eacli  man  in  meeting  his  responsiblll- 
t-es  has  the  right  t-o  all  freedom  that  docs 
not   Infringe  on  the  rights  of  ethers 

3  Freedom  can  be  a  reality  only  with  sep- 
.'iration  of  cliurch  and  state.  Religious  free- 
dom IS  tlie  key  to  all  the  others.  If  the  civil 
and  ecc'.esiasticai  governments  were  Joined, 
the  latter  would  necessarily  have  to  domi- 
nate, since  It  could  point  to  an  authority 
liigher  than  the  people. 

4  Tlie  state  derives  all  of  Its  authority 
from  the  people  and  should  be  responsive  to 
their  control, 

V.ith  the  moral  principles  established,  the 
merhanics  of  the  social  order  become  the 
prime  consideration,  requiring  basic  agree- 
ment among  citizens  as  to  principles  of  gov- 
ernment. 

I  believe  these  are  the  essential  elements 
of  ti.at   agreement: 

1  A  system  of  representative  democracy 
most  effectively  insures  individual  liberty. 

2  Government  must  limit  itself  to  those 
rights  specifically  assigned  to  it  by  the 
governed. 

3  The  authority  of  government  should  be 
divided  to  provide  cross-checking  and  dis- 
j>ers!or.  of  power. 

4  Government  should  be  as  dope  as  pos- 
sible to  the  people  it  serves,  therefore  State 
and  local  governments  should  have  adequate 
responsibility 

5,  The  people  assxime  responsibilities  to 
be  met  by  voluntary  means,  in  order  to  avoid 
exces.^lve  reliance  on  governm'-nt  and  the 
C'  nseq.ient  abridgement  of  liberty  to  obey 
or  disc  bey  their  Crector. 

6  Tlie  mainsprings  of  progrpss  should  be 
Individual  action  or  the  volunt^'iry  coopera- 
tive action  of  free  Individuals. 

7  Tlie  state  should  do  for  the  people  only 
those  things  they  cannot  do  at  all  or  as  well 
for  themselves,  either  individually  or  in  co- 
operation with  each  other. 

8  Economic  and  nonrellglous  social  Insti- 
tutions derive  their  authority  from  the 
people  and  should  be  responsive  to  their 
control.  As  organizational  magnitude  and 
complexity  grow,  the  state  becomea  for  the 
people  a  Joint  instrument  of  economic  and 
social  control.  Properly  used,  the  purpose  of 
the  s;ate  is  to   maintain  the  ability  of  the 
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people  to  exercise  direct  ultimate  control — 
aa  In  the  case  of  economic  control  through 
antlmonopoly  laws  to  enforce  competition. 

9.  The  exercise  of  direct  ultimate  economic 
and  social  control  by  the  pieople  requires  the 
division  and  dispersion  of  economic  and 
social  power  Power  concentration  In  one 
place  fosters  It  In  others.  It  diminishes  con- 
trol by  the  people,  and  thereby  Umlta  their 
freedom,  responsibility,  and  development 

Taken  together — these  moraJ  principles 
and  principles  of  government  are  the  foun- 
dation stones  of  our  society;  the  authority  of 
the  Creator  •  •  •  the  sanctity  of  the  indi- 
vidual •  •  •  the  brotherhood  of  man  •  •  • 
the  state  as  the  creature  and  servant  of  man 
•  •  •  the  dispersion  of  power,  that  freedom 
may  be  insured  •  •  •  that  men  should  C'jm- 
pete  and  cooperate  and  be  rewarded  on  the 
basis  of  what  they  contribute   to  society. 

Have  these  principles  changed  in  any  way? 
I  can't  see  that  they  have.  But  circum- 
stances change,  affecting  not  the  validity  of 
the  principles  but  their  freedr^m  to  wcrk 
When  the  system  fails  in  s<".me  degree  or 
another,  it  is  not  the  fallacy  of  principle  but 
the  failure  of  techniques  or  the  failure  of 
men. 

Our  techniques  will  connnue  to  fail  fr'^m 
time  to  time  if  we  freeze  them,  if  we  fail 
to  recognize  that  the  American  Revolution  is 
a  continuing  process  of  applying  our  basic 
principles  to  new  problems  that  arise  out  of 
new  experience  The  fact  that  new  prob- 
lems arise  Is  In  Itself  almost  sufficient  proof 
of  the  strength  of  the  system,  which  is  fluid 
rather  than  static  It  produces  new  suc- 
cesses, new  situations  and,  naturally,  new 
challenges.  As  Whitman  observed  the  fru- 
ition of  each  success  brings  these  new  cli?»l- 
lenges,  making  a  still  greater  struggle  neces- 
sary. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  Nation,  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  foresee  that  our  revolu- 
tion would  also  embrace  other  revolutions, 
particularly  In  technology  N<Tr  was  it  pos- 
sible to  anticipate  our  phenomenal  growth, 
our  ascendancy  to  world  power,  the  enormous 
economic  changes,  the  arowth  of  the  cor- 
poration and  union  concepts  •  •  *.  To 
name  only  these,  is  it  possible  to  conceive 
of  an  ideal  inflexible  system''  Or  to  deny 
the  living  character  of  our  revolution' 

Failure  to  modernize  our  techniques  as 
we  have  moved  along  has  created  some  severe 
problems,  none  of  which  in  my  opinion,  has 
exceeded  the  probleiv.  o'  jwwer  concentra- 
tion 

This  strikes  at  jur  basic  principles.  We 
fought  against  the  power  concentration  that 
made  our  liberty  and  independence  Impos- 
sible. The  weak  state  of  the  original  Con- 
federation reflected  the  pe')ples'  fear  of  con- 
centrated a-ithoritv  The  Constitution  It- 
self, while  providing  for  a  strong  central 
government,  bristles  with  safeguards  against 
excessive  p'-wer  held  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
Jefferson  defeated  Hamilton  and  his  Idra^. 
Jackson  defeated  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  Teddy  Ror>sevelt  defeated  the  trusts, 
Franklin  Roosevelt  divided  the  power  of  big 
finance  and  big  business  We  are  ignoring 
the  problem  w'aen  we  allow  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, or  unions  and  Industry  to  assume 
too  much  respon.sibility. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  regrettable  aspects 
of  American  life  today  is  a  situation  in  which 
uni.)n  power  and  employer  power  can  be  con- 
centr.^ted  to  the  pcjlnt  that  an  Industry 
which  Is  basic  to  the  economic  welfare  of 
the  total  nation  can  be  shut  down  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  position  of  either  group.  I  think 
that  is  an  unheard-of  concentration  of  pri- 
vate economic  power.  I  think  it's  going  to 
be  impossible  to  solve  the  economic  pr'iblems 
of  this  country  without  dealing  with  that 
hard  reality  of  excess  economic  power.  I 
think  any  time  we  permit  a  few  men  in  labor 
or  a  few  men  in  industry  t^j  reach  the  point 
where  thev  can  cripple  the  economy  and 
adversely  affect  the  public  Interest,  we  have 


created  a  condition  completely  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  America.  The  employer  and 
union  power  In  the  steel  strike  Is  a  present 
example.  I  do  not  agree  that  it  will  Im- 
press Khrtushchev  favorably  I  think  It  will 
Impress  him  as  an  abusive  exercise  of  excess 
private  econrimic  power 

When  I  have  discussed  concentration  In 
labor  and  industry  on  previous  occaii ona. 
some  have  remarked  that  I  am  seeking  in- 
creased government  regulation  Quite  the 
contrary  We  do  not  need  more  law  but 
modern  law  Neither  our  lab<')r  laws  nir  our 
antl-trvist  laws  are  up  'o  d.'^'e  Bear  this  in 
mind:  when  Law  is  not  clear  or  specific  or 
up-tx)-date.  either  the  problems  grow  or  the 
intervention  of  government  must  necessarily 
be  increased  Vague  and  outmoded  laws  are 
difficult  to  observe  and  to  enforce  Our 
present  anti-trust  laws  make  their  criterion 
the  intent  to  use  power  wrongfully — opening 
up  an  endless  field  of  litigation  and  legal 
interpretati'in  How  can  intent  be  proven 
and  Judged  with  accuracy  In  the  field  of 
business^  As  In  the  case  of  our  Constitu- 
tional safeguards,  the  criterion  should  be  the 
ability  to  wield  p>ower  to  excess.  In  the  case 
of  labor,  our  Inconsistent  laws  encourage  the 
fostering  of  labor  monopoly  and  the  creation 
of  a  concentration  of  power  that  covild  be 
matched  only  by  a  massive  coalition  of  In- 
dustrial power.  The  collision  between  these 
two  excessive  forces  Is  confronting  us  with 
the  necessity  of  Intervention  of  government 
to  protect  the  people  as  consumers — and  the 
end  result  of  the  road  we  are  on  will  be  some 
form  of  totalitarianism. 

The  attitude  of  outspoken  people  toward 
highly  centralized  government  may  be  di- 
vided generally  Into  three  categories:  those 
who  believe  In  the  Idea  of  social  "drift"  that. 
like  a  raft  on  a  Gulf  stream,  society  will 
somehow  get  where  It's  going  Another  view 
Is  that  big  centralized  governments  are  nec- 
essary for  big  societies,  and  that  comfortable 
countervailing  forces  will  keep  the  balance. 
A  third  view  is  that  concentration  of  power 
ought  to  be  fought  wherever  it  exists  or  the 
Individual  will  be  smashed — one  way  or 
another. 

I  take  the  latter  view  Certainly  big  so- 
cieties, especially  those  In  competition  with 
other  big  societies,  need  strong — even  big — 
governments  and  strong — even  big — unions 
and  corporations.  But  their  power  can  and 
must  be  dispersed.  The  ultimate  control 
can  and  must  be  In  the  hands  of  the  people. 
This  will  be  Impossible  unless  we  recognize 
that  it  Is  morally  and  economically  wrong 
for  either  unions  as  unions  or  corporations 
as  corporations  to  get  Into  politics  directly 
or  indirectly. 

To  me,  It  la  wrong  for  the  very  simple  rea- 
son that  it  is  wrong  for  any  American  to 
transfer  his  personal  rights  of  citizenship  to 
an  Institution,  and  wrong  for  an  institution 
to  act  in  any  way  to  encourage  the  relln- 
qtiishlng  of  such  rights. 

There  is  little  difference  In  principle  be- 
tween the  present  excessive  political  Influ- 
ence of  unions  and  the  earlier  excessive  po- 
litical Influence  of  business  denounced  by 
both  Roosevelts.  One  excess  Is  as  wrong  as 
the  other.  Both  are  obstacles  to  political 
freedom,  economic  Justice,  and  Individual 
development  The  creation  of  union  power 
was  a  desirable  offset  to  business  power. 
Economic  power  is  better  distributed  now 
between  unions  and  business  than  it  was 
earlier  when  exercised  largely  by  business. 
Current  union  political  activity  does  not 
differ  In  principle  from  earlier  business  po- 
litical activity  Unions  can  try  to  Justify 
their  programs  on  that  basis,  but  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  in  a  democracy  based  on 
political  freedom  and  the  rights  of  the  In- 
dividual, economic  organizations  should  be 
permitted  to  participate  directly  or  indirectly 
in  political  affairs 

Let  me  be  clear.  I  am  not  referring  to 
individual  union  leaders  or  members  parUcl- 


patmg  in  political  activity.  I  do  not  mean 
iiidrudual  business  leaders  or  whlte-cf^Uar 
employees  participating  in  jvilitical  activity 
Nor  unions  or  bvjsinesses  presenting  eco- 
nomic facta  tf)  political  bodies  or  to  private 
citizens'  groups  What  I  am  t.-Klklng  about 
Is  direct  or  Indirect  political  activity  on  the 
port  "f  economic  organizations.  wheUier 
they  are  union  organizations,  business  or- 
ganizations, or  other  organized  forms  of  ec- 
nomlc  enilff^V'T 

Bef  ire  church  and  state  were  separated, 
unquAsilon  jbly  church  piirticipailon  in  pf)l- 
itics  and  guvernment  exerted  a  direct  influ- 
ence on  the  political  attitudes  of  church 
members.  Similarly,  political  activity  by  a 
company  Is  likely  to  cause  an  executive  to 
feel  that  his  economic  opportunity  In  the 
er.terprlse  is  affected  by  his  political  support 
of  company  political  thinking.  Conversely, 
the  attitude  of  many  American  businesses 
has  resulted  In  political  inactivity  on  the 
part  of  lt«  executives. 

The  same  thing  Is  true  of  unions.  How 
could  union  members  or  union  officers  fall 
to  feel  that  their  treatment  by  the  union 
would  be  affected  by  conformity  or  opposi- 
tion to  union  political  programs? 

I  believe  we  must  prohibit  economic  or- 
ganizations from  direct  or  indirect  political 
activity  and  expenditures  What  right  have 
they  to  use  the  funds  of  stockholders  or 
members  to  support  specific  political  candi- 
dates or  partisan  Issues?  What  right  has 
either  to  create  an  atmosphere  where  a  mem- 
ber's  or  employee's  economic  status  can  pos- 
sibly be  thought  to  depend  on  his  political 
views  and  convictions — as  long  as  they  con- 
form to  the  basic  principles  on  which  our 
free  society  depends  to  protect  individual 
freedom  and  Inalienable  rights? 

With  the  difflculty  being  experienced  in 
securing  competent  candidates  for  local. 
State  and  even  some  Federal  offices,  it  In 
obvious  we  must  overcome  the  lack  of 
political  participation  by  Individuals, 
whether  they  be  corporate  employees  or 
union  members  I  believe  that  corporate 
officials  and  union  officials  should  participate 
personally,  as  Individuals,  In  political  af- 
fairs •  •  •  but  I  think  they  should  take  every 
f>os9ibIe  step  to  assure  members  and  em- 
ployees that  this  right  Is  a  personal  right 
not  to  be  abridged  in  any  manner,  and  to 
encourage  others  to  use  it. 

We  must  bring  back  to  life  the  feeling  that 
each  individual  can  participate  with  effec- 
tiveness 

One  businessman  wrote  m©  the  following 
question.  "How  can  a  ptibllc-splrlted  Indi- 
vidual be  effective  or  Influential  unless  his 
energies  are  combined  with  similar  energies 
of  other  Individuals?  ' 

He  cannot.  He  must  work  with  others. 
But  his  work  must  be  p>er8onal  and  direct, 
not  by  proxy  He  must  be  directed  by  what 
he  believes  in,  not  what  his  corporation  or 
his  union  believes  in  He  must  speak  for 
himself,  and  not  suffer  his  voice  to  be 
drowned  in  the  loudspeaker  of  an  Institu- 
tion. The  instrument  available  to  him  for 
the  combination  of  his  effort  with  those  of 
others  Is  the  political  party,  when  the  party 
system  is  functioning  properly. 

Unfortunately,  our  political  parties  at 
present  have  given  victory  at  the  polls  such 
engulfing  preeminence  that  neither  will 
take  a  position  that  might  offend  any  slzjible 
segment  of  voters  liie  result  is  a  close 
similarity  between  stated  party  objectives, 
with  very  little  choice  left  to  the  voter. 
Attention  is  focused  on  money  and  organiza- 
tion power  rather  than  broad  citizen  partici- 
pation and   sincere  spontaneous  support. 

The  parties  have  allowed  themselves  to  a 
large  extent  to  become  the  captives  of  dom- 
inant economic  groups  In  Michigan,  for 
example,  one  ptirty  is  largely  under  the  con- 
trol of  big  labor,  while  the  other  is  largely 
In  the  hnds  of  big  business.  The  dom- 
inance   of    tneae    power    groups,    expressed 
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through  org.'vniFBtlons  and  not  Individual 
citizens,  resulted  In  a  7-month  deadlock 
that  thwarted  the  progress  of  the  State. 
The  Individual  has  a  sense  of  frustration 
and  helplessness 

To  combat  this,  we  are  developing  a  non- 
partisan citizens"  program  Identified  as 
Citizens  for  Mlclilt^an  It  is  made  up  of 
indlvidiuils  acting  for  themselves  and  not  as 
represeiit.itives  of  any  organization  of  any 
type 

Through  this  effort,  we  hope,  first,  to 
establish  a  means  by  which  an  Influence 
greater  than  the  minority  economic  groups 
now  dominating  our  two  pol'tical  parties  can 
be  created;  second,  to  acquaint  enough  citi- 
zens with  the  facts  on  the  EtAte's  problems 
and  the  means  for  their  Folutinn  to  secure 
euentinl  p>olitical  and  gnvernmental  action; 
and,  third,  to  restore  citizen  belief  In  the 
effectiveneM  of  individual  political  par- 
ticipation. 

The  success  of  our  program  can  provide 
the  basis  for  releasing  the  political  parties 
from  their  captivity  and  restoring  to  the 
people  these  necessary  Instruments  for  self- 
government. 

To  encourage  an  Increase  In  political  par- 
ticipation, we  must  have  two  political  parties 
with  programs  and  methods  that  provide 
the  people  a  clear  choice.  At  leaft  one 
should  be  devoted  to  the  Interest  and  wel- 
fare of  all  AmTicans  At  least  one  should 
be  more  dedicated  to  the  principles  of 
human  liberty  and  Justice  than  to  political 
victory  at  any  ctst  through  economic  p'lwer, 
subsidy  and  advantage 

Individuals  of  character  and  principle, 
working  as  free  citizens  with  others  of  like 
mind  and  p)uri>ofie,  can  achieve  this.  Indi- 
viduals working  politically  as  units  of  biisl- 
ness  or  labor  can  only  Intensify  special  In- 
terest party  domination  and  increase  the 
magnitude  and  scijpe  of  our  present  eco- 
nomic conflict,  while  personally  giving  up 
the  rights,  respouflbliitles  and  respect  of 
citizenship. 

There  are  thiree  Important  things  we  must 
do  to  stop  the  drift  toward  increasingly 
massive  centralized  p'^ivernment. 

One,  to  make  certain,  by  m'xlemlzed  law, 
that  power  outBide  government  Is  dispersed 
and  kept  uispersed.  Surely  the  principal 
way  to  reduce  the  size  and  power  of  cen- 
tralized government  is  to  disperse  power 
that  only  big  government  can  hold  In  check 
and  increase  the  Influence  and  control  exer- 
ci-sed  directly  by  the  people. 

Two,  to  Improve  the  character  of  State  gov- 
ernments and  m.xlcrnize  the  smaller  govern- 
ment units,  such  as  the  pari.'^h  or  the  county, 
that  were  set  up  on  the  basis  cf  travel  and 
population  distribution  in  a  frontier  country. 
Three,  to  revive  liie  p<:)ntlcal  partlcipaiion 
of  the  people  In  control  of  ti)e  government 
by  dramatic  steps  that  woulu  bring  back  to 
life  the  feeling  that  they  can  participate 
with  effectiveness. 

The  most  effective  means  of  putting  s«.:me 
hope  and  zest  back  Into  political  participa- 
tion would  be  for  the  political  parties  to 
reject  economic  power  group  participation, 
reach  out  for  citizenship  participation,  put 
less  emphasis  on  dollars  and  more  emphasis 
on  people  The  give-a-dollar-io-the-party- 
of  yotir-cholce  campaigns  would  be  more  ef- 
fective with  a  give-an-houT  campaign.  The 
method  today  is  too  much  one  of  guarded 
exclusion  rather  than  pitrticlpatiun.  The 
parties  are  not  going  to  get  participation  if 
the  people  feel  they  have  no  opporttinity  to 
choose  anything  but  the  word  that  is  passed 
from  the  smoke-filled  r'>om.  Widely  pub- 
licized open  forum-type  meeting  would  put 
excitement  and  opportunity  back  Into  the 
political  area  at  the  local  level. 

Participation  on  an  effective  ba^ls  would 
arouse  the  interest  of  people  who  are  today 
without  interest.  It  would  simulate  people 
to  take  stind-s  on  Issues  and  It  would  gen- 
erate issues.     One  of  our  problems  today  Im 


issueless  polit.cs,  with  a  tragic  simplicity  be- 
tween party  positions  that  give  the  voter 
little  choice.  How  can  a  citizen  helj)  but 
vacillate  between  parties  and  be  111  attracted 
to  either  In  such  circumstances? 

We  need  to  bring  ^ur  political  parties  and 
the  pef.p'e  t-ogethrr.  if  oxir  democratic  iystem 
is  to  cf'iitir.ue  to  be  truly  representative. 
When  the  people  h  ive  no  choice,  they  are 
power. ess  to  act.  and  control  is  defaulted  to 
willful  power  gmups  that  can  be  arrogantly 
unaccountable  to  a  listless  electorate. 

Today,  the  power  groups  are  rapidly  extend- 
ing control  over  the  people,  the  political  par- 
ties and  the  state.  The  individual  must  use 
his  citizenship  to  bring  the  power  groups  un- 
der control,  not  primarily  through  the  state 
but  primarily  throtigh  making  them  respon- 
sive to  the  people.  The  unions  should  be 
primarily  responsive  to  the  control  of  citi- 
zens who  are  members.  The  corporations 
should  be  primarily  responsive  to  the  control 
of  citisrcns  who  are  stockholders  and  con- 
sumers The  citizen  must  fight  for  his  citi- 
zenship, or  he  will  find  himself  enslaved  by 
the  power  groups  or  an  all  powerful  state 
that  is  exercising  his  inalienable  rights  on 
the  premise  that  the  state  must  protect  him 
from  the  excesses  of  the  power  groups  The 
internal  struggle  of  our  age  Is  citizenship 
versus  the  power  groups 

When  Franklin  D  RvKsevelt  talked  to  your 
club  on  September  23.  1P32.  he  discussed  the 
necessity  of  curbing  the  barons  of  business, 
as  It  had  once  been  necessary  to  curb  the 
barons  of  feudalism.  He  led  In  releasing 
the  forces  that  created  the  barons  of  union- 
l.«im.  This  division  of  power  was  better  than 
its  unilateral  exercise,  but  the  existence  of 
two  sets  of  barons  and  their  widening  con- 
test for  economic  political,  and  social  power 
threatens  our  future  at  home  and  abroad 
The  union  barons  and  the  business  barons 
must  be  curbed  anew  When  both  are  so 
strong  that  separately  or  Jointly  they  can 
Jeopardize  the  interests  and  rights  of  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole,  citizens  are  face  to  face  with 
the  age-old  struggle  to  keep  power  in  any 
form  from  becomm?  excessive 

Greater  exercise  of  citizenship  Is  an  essen- 
tial factor  in  America's  future. 

We  need  t<>  reawaken  the  idea.  1  believe, 
that  Americ.'i  has  s<_)me  important  unfinished 
business  The  American  Revolution  was  not 
a  distant  explosion  from  which  the  du.=t  has 
long  since  settled  It  is  a  continuing 
process,  and  we  should  never  forget  this. 

We  must  continue  otir  revolution  by  re- 
stormc  faith  in  the  individual  and  helping 
the  Individual  to  restore  faith  in  himself 
and  his  citizenship. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  'wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  merely  wish  to  sup- 
plement what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  said  with  respect  to 
Georpe  Romney.  the  president  of  Amer- 
ican Motors.  He  is  not  only  one  of  the 
mo.'^t  courageous  and  dynamic  and  forth- 
right leaders  in  American  industry,  but 
some  years  aco  George  Romney  was  as- 
sociated With  one  of  the  senatorial  com- 
mittees, as  I  recall. 

I  remember  that  when  he  appeared 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  at  one 
time,  he  made  some  observations  with 
reference  to  his  committee  experience 
on  Capitol  Hill.  Therefore  he  sees  the 
whole  picture,  not  only  from  the  stand- 
point of  industry,  but  also  from  the  basis 
of  his  experience  in  the  le.cislative 
branch  as  a  sort  of  working  member  of 
a  committee.  I  share  the  high  esteem 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  of  Mr   Romney. 


Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  recall  ever  having  met  Mr.  Romney. 
ftlihough  it  is  entirely  likely  that  he  was 
associated  with  a  committee  during  the 
time  that  I  have  served  in  the  Senate. 
It  so  happens  that  during  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senr.te  I  have  more  time  to 
.^pend  in  my  office  than  I  am  able  to  do 
when  the  Senate  is  in  session,  and  there- 
fore have  more  time  to  reau  material 
which  comes  to  my  desk.  I  read  Mr. 
Romney's  speech,  and  it  impressed  me 
tremendously. 

I  am  confident  that  he  points  to  one 
of  the  real  threat>  to  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. It  is  the  fact  that  the  pres- 
sure groups  operate  in  almost  every  area 
of  our  life,  and  in  doing  so  they  make 
more  noise  and  receive  more  credit  and 
claim  more  strength  than  they  are  en- 
titled to,  and  exercise  more  influence  on 
the  operation  of  our  Government  and  on 
the  making  our  laws  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  our  laws  than  their  numbers  and 
the  merits  of  their  case  would  justify. 


Economic  Trends,  Labor  and  Management 
Conferences,  and  the  Steel  Strike  Set- 
tlement — Address  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

Hon.  EVERETT  McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Monday,  January  11. 1960 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  an  address 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  James  P. 
Mitchell,  before  the  Economic  Club  of 
"Detroit,  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address    bt    Secrttary    or    Labob    James    P. 

Mitchell   Befork   the   Econcvic   Club   or 

DrTP.orr,  Dftboit.  Mich  ,  January  11.   1960 

Mr,  Chairmrm,  members  of  the  Detroit 
Economic  Club,  distinguished  guests,  some  2 
years  ago  I  was  Invited  to  luncheon  with  you 
and.  as  some  you  may  recall.  I  had  to  do  It 
at  that  time  by  telephone,  neither  nutritious 
nor   personally    satisfactory. 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  myself  this  time,  and 
I  want  to  thank  you  for  again  extending  an 
Invitation   to  me. 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  on  the  ques- 
tion: "Where  are  we  and  where  do  we  go 
from  here  in  the  labor-management  rela- 
tions?" 

I  don't  think  that  I  can  return  a  respon- 
sive answer  to  that  question  without  Indi- 
cating first  what  I  believe  to  be  important 
evolutionary  rha.npes  in  cur  econon-.ic  life. 
For  labor-manacemeut  relations  exist  In  a 
context  of  cliange. 

It  seems  that  the  evolution  of  our  eco- 
nomic life  is  leading  toward  larger  concen- 
trations of  etonomic  power  within  Institu- 
tions— power  based  not  on  the  ownership  of 
wealth  but  on  the  control  of  wealth. 

These  institutions  are  various:  corpora- 
tions, of  which  500  now  account  for  two- 
tl.lrds  of  our  totnl  Industry;  pension  and 
trust  funds,  already  totaling  some  $40  bil- 
lion and  growing  at   the  rate  of   $4  billion 
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annually;  labor  unions,  sujiported  by  16 
million  members:  mutual  fiuids,  trusts,  tn- 
stirance  and  banidng  firm^  and  so  on. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  50  miilton 
citizens  are  now  sharing  in  'he  proflto  of  the 
500  largest  corporations,  directly  and  in- 
directly. Since  1952,  the  number  of  direct 
stockholders  In  public  corporations  has 
risen  from  6  5  million  to  12  5  million. 

In  the  United  States  more  and  more  peo- 
ple are  enjoying  greater  and  greater  degrees 
of  wealth. 

At  the  same  time,  the  contx')!  of  economic 
wealth  Is  concentrated  in  greater  degree  in 
our  economic  institutions,  and  in  the  hands 
of  the  managers,  administrators  and  leaders 
of  those  Institutions. 

Outside  a  free  society,  this  might  be  a 
dangerous  condition,  bvit  inside  a  free  so- 
ciety It  has  an  opposite  effect:  it  places  In 
the  hands  of  private  citizens  both  the  power 
and  the  reso'orces  to  attain  the  social  and 
economic  goals  they  set  for  themselves. 

A  free  society,  has  within  itself  the  weapon 
to  cxxrb  Injustice  that  might  result  from  a 
selflsh  or  blind  use  of  economic  power:  that 
weapon  is  the  poiitlcal  power  that  the  peo- 
ple have  reserved  for  themselves. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  use  of  political 
Intervention,  from  antitrust  laws  thr  uu'h 
the  regulation  of  transportation  and  broad- 
casting the  regulation  of  labor-m.-inagement 
affairs. 

Intervention  usually  results  when  eco- 
nomic Institutions  have  not  lived  up  to  the 
responsibilities  that  society  has  expected  of 
them,  either  through  incompetence  or  will- 
ful mismanagement  and  abuse  of  control. 

We  have,  in  America,  a  rapidly  groi^-ing  so- 
ciety, one  with  impressive  needs,  and  even 
more  impressive  wants 

America  will  be  looking  to  its  private  In- 
stitutions to  Initiate  and  suppoirt  positive 
programs  for  social  and  economic  advance- 
ment. 

At  the  same  time  intervention  by  political 
power  has  the  latent  danger  of  sapping  the 
vitality  of  private  responsibili'y.  frustrating 
private  initiative,  and,  most  importantly. 
creating  a  drift  toward  vesting  government 
with  more  and  more  controls  over  private 
affairs. 

When  political  power  and  economic  p-wer 
are  Joined,  as  they  are  in  Russia,  it  can  be 
devastating  to  the  ambitions  of  freedom 

At  the  same  time,  the  vigorous  and  ex- 
panding society  of  tomorrow  will  not  hesi- 
tate. I  believe,  to  exert  iti?  political  power  if 
the  needs  and  the  wants  the  people  feel  :ire 
not  met  by  private  means. 

That  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  was  all- 
Important  that  the  recent  st.eel  strike  be 
settled  voluntarily — to  preserve  these  vital 
institutions  from  political  regulation. 

And  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  more 
has  to  be  done  In  the  private  sector  to  solve 
the  social  needs  represented  by  the  older 
worker,  by  the  minority  group — and  on  down 
a  ions;  list  of  problems  waiting  for  remedies. 

I  disagree  vigoro\isIy  with  those  who  be- 
lieve that  government  is  the  only  institution 
committed  by  nature  to  a  forwarding  of  the 
common  good. 

We  have  estimated,  at  the  Department  of 
Labor,  that  the  population  of  the  United 
States  will  increase  to  226  million  by  1975. 
The  labor  force  in  that  period  will  grow  to 
95  million,  an  increase  of  23  million.  Eight 
million  of  that  increase  will  be  men  and 
women  over  45  years  of  age. 

At  present,  because  of  senseless  prejudices, 
because  of  changes  m  business  technology, 
the  older  worker  is  often  excluded  from  em- 
ployment He  finds  that  his  age  has  erected 
Invisible  barriers  around  him,  cutting  him 
off  from  participation  in  the  active  economic 
life   of   his    society. 

Well,  whose  problem  is  this? 

Is  it  the  problem  only  of  the  mature  worker 
himself,  and  one  that  he  can  meet  only  by 
recourse  to  his  political  power? 


In  New  York  and  in  other  States  there 
are  now  laws  on  the  books  that  prohibit  dis- 
crimination In  employment  because  of  age. 
Is  it  possible,  unless  the  managers  and  the 
leaders  of  our  centers  of  private  economic 
power  realize  that  this  is  their  problem  too, 
that  a  national  law  might  someday  be  on 
the  books — and  It  will  be  there  not  because 
the  Government  Is  seeking  to  control  but  be- 
cause millions  of  people,  frustrated  in  their 
desire  to  Join  into  society  in  an  active  way, 
have   demanded  such  control. 

The  fact  that  this  economy  will  be  called 
upon  for  a  maximum  response  to  meet  do- 
mestic needs  and  international  oommlt- 
ments  makes  it  plain  that  the  maximum 
utilization  of  human  resources  is  not  a 
choice   but  an   imperative. 

And  it  is  plain  to  me  that  business  man- 
agement and  labor  unions  have  prime  re- 
sponsibility to  get  this  Job  done. 

A  corporation  must  exist  for  larger  ends 
than  the  mere  accumulation  of  profit,  the 
production  of  goods  or  the  payment  of  wages. 
It  must  also  use  its  economic  power  to 
further  national  goals  and  serve  society's 
purposes. 

It  can  t  do  this  of  It  has,  for  example,  dis- 
criminatory employment  policies  in  regard 
to  minority  workers. 

It  can't  do  this  If  color  is  made  a  condi- 
tion of  employment. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
clamor  for  general  use  of  political  power  to 
meet  social  ends  is  based  on  a  vote  of  no- 
confidence  In  the  ability,  and  the  Intention, 
of  the  private  sector  of  our  economy  to  as- 
sume  the  responsibility. 

I  do  not  mean  to  give  here  the  Impression 
that  the  private  and  public  powers  stand  at 
opposite  poles  On  many  of  the  social  needs 
of  today  they  must  Join.  Certainly  the  prob- 
lenis  afflicting  those  areas  of  chronic  un- 
employment require  such  a  dual  approach — 
legislation  by  government  and  action  by  the 
private  economy. 

The  older  worker,  the  minority  worker,  the 
area  of  chronic  unemployment — add  to  these 
urban  renewal,  educational  facilities,  civil 
rights,  housing  and  health.  These,  and 
many  more,  are  problems  of  ^3tal  society, 
and  total  society  solves  them  in  Its  own 
way.  using  the  Instrument  that  works  best. 

I  believe  that  the  concentrations  of  eco- 
nomic power  in  America  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  the  common  good,  and  that  many 
of  our  needs  can  best  be  met  through  the 
exercise  and  the  initiative  of  that  private 
responsibility. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  there  must 
be  wider,  better,  more  profound,  more  con- 
tinuous communication  between  those  In 
whom   the  power  to  control  resides. 

Last  Thursday,  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
address,  the  President  spoke  of  "voluntary. 
dependable,  abiding  cooperation  among  the 
important  segments  of  our  own  free  society." 

Such  cooperation  rests  upon  voluntary, 
dependable,  and  abiding  communication. 

The  time  for  labor  and  management  to 
start  talking  to  one  another  Is  now. 

To  forward  this  end,  I  have  been  suggest- 
ing for  some  time  now  that  labor  and  man- 
agement provide  a  means  for  communication 
outride  the  bargaining  table.  I  suggested 
this  need  to  the  construction  Industry  when 
I  met  with  them  in  New  York  a  few  years  ago. 
and  I  am  happy  to  see  that  a  committee  has 
betn  formed  within  that  industry,  with  rep- 
resentatives from  labor  and  management,  to 
address  Itself  to  mutual  problems. 

The  President  announced  last  week  that  It 
was  his  Intention  to  "encourage  regular  dls- 
cu.sslons  between  labor  and  management 
outside  the  bargaining  table  to  consider  the 
interests  of  the  public  as  well  as  their  mu- 
tual interests  in  the  maintenance  of  Indus- 
trial peace,  price  stability,  and  economic 
growth." 

We  hope  to  encourage  labor  and  manage- 
ment themselves  to  begin  communicating 
w.th  each  other.     For  In  order  f<jr  anything 


practically  iiaeful  and  sound  to  come  from 
such  oommunication,  It  seenas  to  me  that  the 
parties  themselves  must  first  want  to  com- 
municate. 

Without  that  desire  for  understanding, 
without  that  condition  of  good  will,  they 
are   "doomed   before   they  take  the   vow  ' 

Certainly  none  of  you  sitting  here  this  aft- 
ernoon need  an  engraved  invitation  from 
the  White  House  to  talk  out  mutual  prob- 
lems with  yo\\r  employees  or  your  employer. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Goverrunent  has  been 
talking,  and  will  continue  to  talk,  with  men 
in  both  labor  and  management,  encourag- 
ing them  to  get  together.  It  is  my  hope  that 
this  encouragement  will  prompt  the  repre- 
sentatives of  labor  and  management  to  ini- 
tiate conferences  In  every  Industry — without 
waiting  for  Washington  to  fire  the  starting 
gun. 

The  advantages  of  open,  continuous  com- 
munications outside  bargaining  are.  it  seems 
to  me.  clear.  Problems  not  susceptible  to 
bargaining  can  here  be  met — the  Impact  ol 
research  and  development  on  employment, 
any  practices  that  may  be  detrimental  to 
labor  or  to  management  or  to  an  entire  in- 
dustry, the  Impact  of  foreign  competition 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  high  order  of  pro- 
ductivity. I  am  sure  that  many  things  come 
immediately  to  your  minds  as  well. 

And  I  would  hope,  finally,  that  out  of 
these  Industry  conversations,  both  labor  and 
management  will  agree  to  the  principle  that 
owners,  workers,  and  consumers  are  all  en- 
titled to  a  fair  share  of  the  fruits  of  increas- 
ing productivity. 

And.  In  line  with  my  previous  remarks,  it 
would  be  a  demonstration  that  the  public 
welfare  can  be  forwarded  by  private  inter- 
est. 

It  is  my  hope  that  eventually  the  bargairr 
Ing  table  will  become  not  an  Isolated  battle- 
ground upon  which  hereditary  opponent* 
infrequently  meet  for  an  often-bitter  Indian 
wrestle  over  the  size  of  shares  but  the  logi- 
cal culmination  of  a  continuously  developed 
understanding,  where  the  public  Interest  and 
the  welfare  of  the  Industry  find  their  formal 
expression  and  their  most  positive  fulfill- 
ment. 

I  was  pleased  that  the  steel  agreement  pro- 
vides for  a  Human  Relations  Research  Com- 
mittee that  will  recommend  solutions  to 
mutual  problems  In  the  areas  of  wage  and 
benefit  adjustment.  Job  classification,  wage 
incentives,  seniority  and  medical  care. 

In  regard  to  the  total  steel  settlement, 
there  have  been  many  misleading  reports  as 
to  Its  cost. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  are  Interested  In 
the  cost  aspect  of  the  settlement,  and  I 
would  like  to  clarify  it  for  you. 

Mr.  Roger  Bloxigh.  chairman  of  the  board 
of  United  States  Steel,  has  said  that  the 
average  annual  Increase  in  hourly  employ- 
ment costs  resulting  from  this  settlement 
will   be  3  5   to  3.75   percent. 

This  Is  In  contrast  to  other  steel  settle- 
ments during  the  postwar  period,  during 
which  hourly  employment  costs  have  been 
rising,  according  to  Mr.  Blough.  at  an  average 
of  8  percent  a  year. 

The  steel  companies  and  the  steel  union. 
In  the  present  settlement,  have  cut  the  post- 
war trend  by  half. 

A  comparison  of  the  average  annual  in- 
crease In  hourly  earnings  between  the  steel 
and  other  major  settlements  shows  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Aluminum,  5.2  percent;  can,  45  percent; 
Kaiser.  3  82  percent;  steel.  3.75  percent. 

When  compared  with  other  wage  settle- 
ments reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics In  1950.  the  steel  wage  Increase  of  7 
cents- -which  does  not  go  Into  effect  until 
next  December — is  less  than  the  average.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  66  percent  of  wage  Increases 
in  1959  exceed  that  figure. 

What  this  means  Is  that  the  steel  wage 
settlement  is  in  line  with  others  negotiated 
this  year,  and  thus  cannot  set  oil  a  wage  pat- 


tern with  hl^hlv  inflationary  efTects.  as  has 
happened  som.etlmes  in   the  past 

A  great  part  of  the  misunderstanding 
about  this  settlement  is  due  to  news  accour. t..s 
that  failed  comjtletely  to  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  the  steel  setilement  has  been 
described  In  tfrms  of  U'tal  employment  costs 
while  other  major  setti  ■■n-.ents  li.'ivp  been  de- 
scribed in  terms  of  wnges  and  benefits  to 
employees. 

Thus,  to  say  that  the  reported  steel  pack- 
age of  39  cents  is  comparalile  t  i  the  reported 
aluminvim  package  of  28.2  cents  is  not  riuiy 
untrue  but  meanmKless  The  steel  package 
figure  describes  t'>tal  employment  costs  to 
the  companies,  the  other  is  a  description 
only  of  the  wages  and  benehte  rt-celved  by 
employees. 

Mr.  R.  Conrad  Cooper.  In,  comparing  re- 
cent major  settlements  l:i  term.*!  of  employ- 
ment costs,  saldi  •'•  •  •  the  effect  on  our 
employment  cost  of  the  contractual  arrange- 
ments we  made  Is  from  3 '/a  to  3^4  percent 
per  year  We  estimate  the  can.  aluminum, 
and  Kaiser  settlements  would  have  approxi- 
mated 4'2  to  5  percent  if  they  had  been 
accepted  by  the  steel  industry,  or  neariy  30 
percent  more  " 

On  the  basis  of  this  settlement — I  am 
convinced  that  If  ni!>n.T(jemci.t  a:id  it!' >r 
mutually  seek  as  I  kii>)w  they  will,  to  In- 
crease the  rat«  of  productivity  In  the  steel 
Industry.  Mr  Bloueh's  statement  that  there 
will  be  no  price  Increase  at  present  will  be 
good  for  some  time  to  come 

Certainly  no  one  can  predict  price  stabil- 
ity Indphnltely  because  other  cost  factors 
than  wages  enter  Int^)  the  determination  of 
price  policy 

With  good  will  and  good  senpe.  and  with 
awareness  that  an  econom.ic  Institution  like 
a  .«teel  corporation  or  a  labor  union  must 
serve  the  public  interest  as  fully  as  its  own 
Interests.  It  could  be  possible — on  the  ba«l8 
of  this  settlementr— th»t  t^e  United  States 
win  have  seen  its  last  major  steel  strike 

It  has  always  been  the  pride  of  our  people 
that  we  hft\e  been  worthy  of  freedom  That 
\s  ber.Tuse  've  have  turned  {>ower  to  the  use 
and  the  b«tterment  of  the  individual:  we 
have  made  free  decision  and  voluntary  co- 
operation the  touchstones  of  a  system  that 
serves  and  honors  the  highest  ends  of  so- 
ciety—  the  elevation  of  eai^h  man  toward 
wider  horlz  ms 

The  Issuf  before  u»  is  the  old  test  of  free- 
dom with  the  nev.  forms  of  p>ower  It  is  an 
issue  we  siiouid  meet  with  full  confidence 
In  our  private  Institutions,  p.nd  In  the  ideals 
of  reliance  and  .service  that  have  brought  us 
succes-sfulh  xo  this  new  decade.     Thank  vou. 


A  Review  of  the  Activitiet  of  the  Con^es- 
iional  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  During  the  Itt  Session  of  the 
86th  Congress  and  a  Look  Into  the 
Future 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF    PENN.STLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIViS 

Monday.  January  11, 1960 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  attend  the  meeting  of 
the  nucleiir  energry  committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
held  m  New  York  City,  at  10  a.m.,  on 
Friday,  October  23,  1959. 

The  pro?ram  consisted  of  a  review  of 
N.-^M  policies  in  the  nuclear  field  and  a 


general  discu.ssion  of  the  Federal-State 
relationships  in  this  field. 

Dunns?  the  course  of  the  program,  as  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  I  delivered  the  follow- 
ing address  m  which  I  discussed  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Joint  Committee  during 
the  1st  session  of  the  86th  Congress  as 
well  as  the  prospects  for  the  2d  ses- 
sion. 

The  address  follows: 

RfcM.AKKS      hV      RErKESENTATIVE     JaMES     E       VaN 

Zandt,  Member  of  Congress.  2uth  District 

or    Pen.n>^  LVANiA.    Before    the    Nucleab 

t;.ERi,v    Committee   or  National  Associa- 
tion  OF  M^NCFAcrvRijas,  Ot-roEF.K  23,   1959 

Mr  Chairman,  ladies  and  pentlemen,  the 
distinguished  chairmnn  of  your  nuclear 
energy  committee.  Mr.  Falrman.  in  his  letter 
of  invitation,  sugeested  that  I  speak  today  on 
the  activities  of  the  Joint  Committee  duriiig 
the  1st  session  of  the  86th  Congress  as  well 
as  the  prospects  for  the  2d  session 

With  all  due  respect  to  your  diftingul.shed 
chairman.  I  believe  he  has  given  me  quite  a 
larce  order 

A.-s  you  will  see.  the  activities  of  the  Joint 
Com.mlttee  durine  1969  ranged  all  the  w.^y 
from  radi  isotopes  to  reactors,  and  frc'm  tiie 
genetic  efTects  of  fallout  to  the  fine  print  in 
in.'iurance  policies. 

Our  committee  held  hearings  on  waFte  dis- 
posal, employee  radial lor,  hazards,  workmen's 
compensation,  patents,  liability.  Federal- 
State  relationships,  atomic  power,  new 
weajions.  nuclear  war.  our  nuclear  stibma- 
rlne  pr-'irram,   and  a  host  of   other  suhierts 

The  teptimony  varied  from  atom!''  enerey 
regulations  in  local  communities  all  the  way 
ti-i  international  at<:)ms-for-peace  agreements, 
Euratom.  and  the  Geneva  negotiations  with 
the  Russians  for  cessation  of  nuclear 
weajions   tes.t.s 

Our  c'rnm.ttee.  and  its  various  subcom- 
mittees. he:d  a  total  of  84  puMlc  hearlnes 
and  77  hearings  and  meetings  in  executive 
sesf  Ion 

&i>me  25  publlcatl'-'ns.  consisting  of  re- 
ports and  hearings  were  printed  by  the  Joint 
Comm.lttee  during  the  first  session,  amount- 
ing to  over  1 1  000  pages 

And  eo  I  say,  Mr  Chairman,  you  have 
given  me  a  fairly  pood  sized  order 

But.  with  your  Indulgence,  I  will  try  to 
touch  briefly  on  most  of  the  activities  of 
the  Joint  Com.mlttee  durine  this  past  ses- 
sion, and  then  look  into  my  crystal  ball  for 
1960.  as  you  requested 

I  nm  very  glad  to  begin  with  the  1959 
amendment  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
19.'>4  to  permit  great^er  participation  by  State 
and  local  governniente  In  reeulatlng  the 
at..-im  because  I  understand  It  Is  on  your 
aeenda  this  morning. 

The  1946  and  1954  Atomic  Energy  Acts 
both  set  forth  comprehensive  frameworks 
for  regulation  of  the  atom  by  the  Federal 
Government,  but  were  silent  as  to  the  role 
of  State  and  local  governments. 

As  the  peacetime  uses  of  atomic  energy 
spre.'id  throuchout  the  country,  a  growing 
crescendo  of  Interest  by  State  and  local  offi- 
cials developed 

In  particular,  r.idV  Isotopes  began  to  find 
mure  and  more  applications  in  the  fields  of 
biology  and  medicine,  agriculture,  and 
industry 

By  1959  the  AEC  had  outstanding  over 
4.500  radioiBotfjpe  licensees  spread  through- 
out our  50  States  and  in  almost  every  com- 
munity 

In  May  of  1959,  the  Joint  Committee  held 
4  days  of  public  hearings  and  received  testi- 
mony from  representatives  of  the  AEC.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, industry,  and  labor 

Aa  a  result  of  these  hearings,  the  Joint 
Committee  made  a  number  of  changes  in  the 
bill  originally  proposed  by  the  AEC. 


After  a  number  of  commutee  meetings, 
we  then  unanimously  reported  out  the  bill, 
with  amendments,  together  with  our  com- 
mittee report 

bet  me  qu'  te  briefly  from  some  of  the  com- 
ments of  the  Joint  Oimmittee  m  lt.s  report: 

"2  TTie  approach  of  the  bill  is  considered 
appropriate  in  the  opinion  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  for  several  reasons: 

■■(at  The  approach  is  on  a  State-by-State 
basis,  •  •  •  The  bill  does  not  authorize  a 
wholesale  relinquishment  or  abdication  by 
the  Commission  of  its  regulatory  responsi- 
bilities but  only  a  gradual,  carefully  consid- 
ered tvirnover.  on  a  .State-by-State  basis,  as 
individual    States   may    become    qualif.ed. 

*'ib>  The  bill  applies  to  some,  r-ut  not  all, 
at.omic  enercy  activities  now  re^'ulated  ex- 
clusively by  AEC  " 

It  applies  principally  to  radioisotopes, 
whose  use  and  present  licensing  by  AEC  is 
widespread,  but  whose  hazard  is  local  and 
limited 

Licensing  and  regulation  of  m.ore  dan- 
ger'-'us  activities — such  as  nuclear  reactors — 
will  remain  the  exclusive  respcnsibilty  of  the 
Comm.lssion 

When  the  bill  was  considered  on  the  fl  :>or 
of  the  House.  It  was  my  privilege,  together 
with  my  Colleague,  Re.oresenta'ive  Melvin 
Price,  of  Illinois,  to  explain  Its  purposes 
and  intent  to  the  other  Members  of  the 
House. 

After  explaining  some  of  the  provisions,  I 
summarized   for   the  House   as  follows: 

"In  summary.  Mr  Speaker,  this  bill  would 
help  the  States  assume  Independent  regula- 
tory lurlsdiction  in  areas  which  are  now  reg- 
ulated exclusively  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  the  provisions  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act 

"It  would  as-slst  the  States  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  assumung  such  responsibility  by 
increased  training  and  programs  of  assist- 
ance for  the  States. 

'As  pointed  out  m  the  Joint  Committee  re- 
port, this  would  increase  the  protection  of 
the  public  health  and  safety  because  most 
citizens  look  to  their  local  health  officers  for 
advice  and  protection  against  hazardous  ma- 
terials used   In   the  community  " 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  House,  as  well 
as  the  Senate,  passed  the  bill  In  the  form 
recommended   by   the   Joint   Committee. 

It  was  signed  by  President  Elsenhower  on 
September  23,  1959,  as  Public  Law  86-373. 
and  is  now  the  law  of  the  land 

The  AEC  Is  developing  regulations  under 
the  new  law  and  has  entered  into  discus- 
sions with  representatives  of  at  least  one 
State  (New  York)  leading,  we  hope,  to  an 
agreement  whereby  that  State  will  begin  to 
assume  some  of  the  regulatory  responsibili- 
ties of  atomic  energy  applications. 

I  think  most  of  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  this  new  law  to  shift  some  responsi- 
bility out  of  Washington  and  to  the  States 
represents  an  important  and  liealthy  de- 
velopment. 

All  of  us  realize  that  It  Is  going  to  take  a 
number  of  years  to  develop  commercially 
atomic  energy,  e5i:>ecially  atomic  power. 

But  some  day  we  will  have  atomic  power 
stations,  as  well  as  research  reactors  and 
radioisotopes,  spread  throughout  the  country. 

It's  time  now  for  our  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  siart  preparing  to  assume  in- 
creased responsibilities  in  understanding  and 
controlling  this  new  force. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  three  things 
about  this  legislation. 

First.  It  attempts  to  provide,  for  any  given 
operation,  that  eliner  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  respon.'^ible,  or  the  State  govern- 
ment, but  not  both. 

From   the  point  of  view  of  Industry,  thia 

should  tend  to  prevent  over  regulation. 

The  Joint  Committee  put  it  this  way: 

"3    It   is  not  intended  to  leave  any  room 

for  the  exercise  of  dual  or  concurrent  Jurls- 

dicti    n  by  States  to  control  radiation  hazards 
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by  regulating  byproduct,  source,  or  special 
nuelear  materials.  Tbe  Intent  U  to  have  the 
material  regulated  and  licensed  either  by  the 
Commission,  or  by  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, but  not  by  both." 

Secondly,  the  bill,  as  amended,  tries  to 
enoourage  uclf  orm  standards. 

On  this  point  the  Joint  Committee  sald: 
•'5.  The  Joint  Committee  believes  It  im- 
portant to  emphasize  that  the  radiation 
standards  adopted  by  States  under  the 
agreements  of  this  bill  should  either  be 
Identical  or  compatible  with  those  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  committee  rec- 
ogmzee  "^he  Importance  of  the  testimony  be- 
fore It  by  numerous  witnesses  erf  the  dansjers 
al  conflicting,  overlapping,  and  Incor.sister.t 
Btfindards  In  diflerent  Jurisdictions,  to  the 
hindrance  of  industry  and  Jeopaxdy  of  pubiic 
safety." 

Third,  this  Is  only  the  first  step  towaxd 
Increasing  State  and  local  responslbUity. 

The  committee's  final  c:>m:neiit,  number  7, 
In  its  report  was: 

"7.  The  bUl  recognizes  that  this  Ls  Interim 
legislation.  The  committee  believes  ihac  the 
uses  of  atomic  energ^y  will  be  s<j  widespread 
In  future  years  that  Slates  ahoiiid  rontin-ie 
to  prepare  themselves  for  lncrease<l  respon- 
sibilltles." 

Belated  to,  and  prior  to,  the  Ped»ra;-Si.Ate 
hearings,  the  Joint  Committee  held  hearings 
on  Industrial  radioactive  ';^usto  d.  =  :'  *>aj.  aiid 
also  on  employee  radiation  hazards. 

Disposal  of  radioactive  w.tstes  from  reac- 
tors Is  recognized  as  one  of  the  growing  proo- 
lems  In  atomic  energy. 

We  therefore  wanted  to  assess  the  extent 
of  the  hazards,  the  quantities  ot  wastes  being 
generated  now  and  estimated  in  tiie  f-.uure. 
and  explore  the  ne**'  re.=;e;irch  :i  trcitmei.t 
and  disfKseal  now  underway  m  our  AEC 
laboratories. 

We  held  5  days  of  hearings  and  received 
teetimor.}'  froni  52  scientists  tUid  exper-wS 
working  in  this  field. 

As  finally  printed,  the  waste  disposal  hear- 
ings, including  the  technical  papers  fur  tne 
record,  run  over  3.000  pages  m  length,  and 
consist  of  four  voiujne.s. 

They  are  without  a  doubt  th"  most  com- 
plete library  yet  compiled  on  this  im porta:.: 
subject. 

I  have  copies  of  ovir  committee's  summary 
analysis  of  the  hearings  here  with  me  if  a:.y 
of  you  would  like  one 

The  hearings  la  M  irch  on  employee  radi- 
ation hazards  also  explored  workmen's  com- 
pensation pr'^biems. 

In  the  past,  workmen's  compen-satlrn  has 
always  been  handled  at  the  S-a*e  leve:.  but 
there  are  suggestions  now  that  a  Federal 
workmen's  compensation  law  for  radiation 
Injuries  should  be  considered. 

We  found  certain  areas  of  aerefment  ai.i 
certain  areas  of  disagreement  gro*.ng  out  of 
our  hearings. 

We  then  listed  10  possible  fut'ire  cr^wr-'P^ 
of  action  in  th"  s'ln.ni  ■'rv-:.-."r.ysis  which 
we  prepared  after  the  hearings. 

The  Joint  Committee  t  )Ok  no  a^'tlon  on 
this  subject  this  year,  but  it  will  no  doubt 
be  before  us  again  when  we  return  in  Ja;:- 
uary 

The  Joint  Committee  al?o  held  hearlnsrs 
this  year  on  insurance  and  liability  prob- 
lems. 

Nucleur   reactors    are    de."!lgnpd    with    every 
possible    sa:"'v    device    a.nd    precaution     and ^ 
the  record  of  the  AEC  and  :ndu.-.tr7  m     p- 
er.itir.g   reactors   to   date  has    been   far.tasti- 
cally  safe. 

However,  there  Is  always  the  remote  pofl- 
sibility  of  an  accident  which  c(  uld  oet 
hundreds  ^:  nv.'.W-^v.^  -"^r  djllars  of  dam.ige 

Private  Insurance  companies  managed  to 
put  together  pools  totaling  $oO  or  »60  mil- 
lion. 

Above  that  amount,  the  Congress  In  1957 
enacted,  as  recommended  by  our  c  mrr. ic- 
tee.    the    so-called    Price-. Anderson    a;i.v  La- 


ments to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  to  provide 
go^  ernmental    Indemnity    and    llznitaUoa   ot 

Ilainlity. 

This  year  we  reviewed  the  operation  of 
the-se  indemnity  amendments,  Including  In- 
ternational liability  problems,  and  possible 
Insurance  and  Indemnity  coverage  for  nu- 
cleu"  powered  merchant  ships. 

la  general,  the  Indemnity  amendments 
seem  to  be  working  well. 

I'here  h,i.s  been  :.  >  -.v.  i'  >r  rf'v.-Mr  arclient, 
and  no  c.ill  up  .n  tiie  g  jver;.uiientai  Uider:.- 
nit;,'  fur.fls. 

T'he  best  Insurance  nf  course,  i.^  preven- 
tlv('  Insurance,  and  to  this  end  we  receive  an 
ani.ual  repor*  from  the  membern  f'f  the 
ad^lsory    com.mlttee    r^n    reactor    s\fevt'!'*r<.ls 

Cne  bad  acciden*  would  set  this  li.di'^t'y 
baci  many  years  in  terms  of  public  conr. - 
der.ce. 

Ve  mu.=it  continue  our  efforts  to  prevent 
thi;.  possibili'y 

After  hearings  on  liabUttv  and  reactor 
safety,    we    held    hearings   on    falltjut. 

Ve  re  id  in  the  papers  every  day  about 
tiie  dangers  of  radioacuve  fallout,  and  It 
Is   ii   dirftcult  subject   to  evaluate 

Ii  1937  the  Joint  Committee  held  volu- 
minous hearings  on  tills  subject  and  in  1959 
we  wanted  t-i  onng  ours'lves  up  to  date 

'Ve  theretf)-e  heard  statements  fr'>ni  the 
leading  scientists  and  experts  m  the  held  as 
t  >  :he  h'L/Mrds.  ar.d  :is  •  i  our  prijgram  to 
protect   tne   public   against   fallout. 

The  Joint  Committee  tJien  prepared  a 
surimarv- analysis  •  ■'  these  hedjings.  fui. ow- 
ing C'..-  .i.sin-.;  |,iractice 

Li  general,  I  thin/,  we  are  in  agreement 
that  tne  ta..'  nt  c  lusfd  by  debris  tr^m  p,i.st 
b^jzii'o  te.sts.  b'-th  un  ine  gr  •umX  and  st.il  m 
the  atni' >6piieie.  docs  u<jt  coiiSiiiui^e  a  tiazard 
tj  I  ur  puDii-. 

1.  *e  were  to  resume  atm-jspheric  tests, 
hov  ever,  levels  of  strontium  BO  could  be- 
con.e  uncomfortably  high. 

We  said  in  our  report  i 

"Thus  for  testing  aireadv  conducted. 
m.^n  s  exposure  to  fallout  radiation  is  and 
will  be  relatively  small  compared  to  the 
nor.-nal  background  radiation  or  the  stand- 
ard recommended  by  the  International  Com- 
m.sslon  on  Radiological  Protection    (ICRP). 

"-\ssuming  successive  cycles  of  testing  over 
the  next  two  generations  or  less,  following 
the  same  pattern  as  the  past  5  years,  the 
predicted  average  concentration  In  bone  will 
be  i.bout  48  strontium  units. 

"This  Is  close  enough  to  the  maximum 
pennisslble  body  burden  of  67  strontium 
units  recommended  by  the  ICRP  to  suggest 
tha;  a  hazard  to  the  world's  population 
could  result  during  this  peruxl." 

This  suggests  the  advisability  of  tests  un- 
denrround    rather   than   in   the   a'mcsphere. 

This  Ls.  of  course,  one  aspect  of  the  pro- 
l^ni-ed  and  difficult  negotiations  with  the 
liusslans   now    taking   place    In    Geneva. 

Many  military  experts  believe  we  m.^y 
need  to  resume  testing  In  order  t.j  im- 
prove our  weapons  program.  Including  de- 
velopment of  small,  low -y. eld  tactical 
weapons. 

If  tlie  President  should  decide  that  we 
neel  to  resume  testing  In  the  Interests  of 
national  defense.  It  may  be  possible  to  reach 
an  agreement  with  the  Russians  to  conduct 
all   future   nuclear   tests   underground. 

I  think  we  would  be  willing  to  do  this,  and 
underground  tests  cause  no  f.illuut,  of 
course. 

Bat  we  have  been  talking  with  the  Rus- 
si.iis  jii  this  subject  for  almost  a  year  n^jw. 
and  1'  Is  di'T;  ■',;;►  ♦  oredi.t  what,  if  any- 
tr..ng.  they  will  agree  to. 

Oar  final  iieannsTS  this  year  were  on  the 
biol^g.cal  and  erivironmentai  effects  of  a 
hypothe'lcal  nuclear  wax 

F  r  'h"  pnr;>  ses  of  the  hearings,  the  sub- 
committee set  up  an  assumed  attack  pat- 
tern of  nuclear  weapons  by  an  enemy 
U5a..njt  the  Un.'.ed  states. 


We  received  testimony  fn^im  military  and 
civil  defense  experts,  cuedicai  dixrtors  and 
•clentLsta. 

After  the  hearings,  the  Joint  committee 
met  to  discuss  the  results. 

O-ir  summary-analyus  of  these  hearings 
on  the  efferts  of  a  nuclear  war  are  also  avail- 
able, and  If  any  of  you  wiuid  like  a  copy. 
I  will  be  gl.ird  Ui  send  one  to  you 

I  Ti, ;:.:-!  r  ;;i'  ■.  ^u  w«  uld  find  It  very  in- 
teresting readlntr 

The  aT.tarit  pattern  assumed  for  the  pur- 
pises  of  tl.e  hearliiirs  » aa  that  the  enemy 
had  delivered  2t\A  nuclear  weap>jns  In  1.2. 
3.  8  and  10  megaton  sizes  with  a  total  vield 
of  1.446  mei^n^Jtis  on  2J4  ta..-gets  within  the 
United  .'^t-ifes 

.\:i    :ul  .   ■  :     7  500    m»w-    '    ns    were    as- 

sumed to  be  de«  .Hated  el.si-»here  la  tl  e 
northern  h-'misphere  In  atticks  on  overseiis 
U  .S  b.i-ses  a.nd  in  retaliation  agiiinst  tiie  ag- 
gress* ir  homeland 

S<ime  of  the  sulx-omml fee's  conclusions 
were  a.s  follows 

"I'robably  the  m  «t  sVnIflrnnt  findlne 
presented  to  the  sxibcntiimitti-e  whs  that 
civU  defense  preparedneas  could  redu'-e  the 
casualties  of  the  assumed  attack  on  the 
Unltetl  States  from  approximately  30  p»-rcent 
of   the    population    to   about   3    percent. 

"The  prrjvlslon  of  shleUltng  aKHl'i.«t  radia- 
tion e.Tects  would  at  the  same  time  protect 
Hkrun-,t  bi-ust  and  thermal  effects  for  the 
va.st  majority  of  the  population. 

"The  cost  of  providing  hlgh-nerTormanre 
shelter  protection  for  20O  million  peor  r 
wius  e  •.  mated  at  between  fO  billion  and  tM 
billion. 

"The  main  conclusion  presented  '^i  the 
subcommittee  waa  that  the  country  mu" 
have  a  national  radiological  defeiuie  svstem 
If  the  Nation  Is  to  withstand  and  reco\er 
from  an  attack  of  the  scale  which  is  pos- 
sible l.n  an  all-out  nuclear  war 

We  all  hope  to  avoid  a  nuclear  war  of 
course,  but  we  have  been  leas  sue -essful  in 
•ome  past  yean  in  avoiding  a  r.  .ni'-e.ssi  in.il 
war  on  anotber  subjecti  Tlie  a-.e.  .pment 
of  atc>mlc  power. 

For  the  past  2  or  3  years  before  1959  this 
had  bwconw  an  annual  slugfest 

We  ueed  to  debate,  warmly  and  with  wnne 
feeling,  the  Issues  of  public  versus  private 
power,  the  rate  of  atomic  power  de.ekip- 
ment,  comp.^rison  with  other  countri«s.  tlie 
role  oX  government  and  Industry,  tl.e  ad- 
vantagee  ol  diilerent  reactor  types,  and  so 
forth. 

However,  this  year,  primarily  becaipe  of 
the  excellent  relationships  between  the  n>'w 
A£C  Chairman,  John  McCone.  and  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman.  Senator  Clint  Ander- 
son of  New  Mexico,  the  Joint  Committee 
and  the  Commission,  after  hearings,  were 
able  to  reach  agreement  on  a  balanced 
atomic  power  development  program  for  this 
fiscal  year  1960. 

This  year  the  AEC  authorization  bill  was 
approved  unanimously  by  the  committee, 
after  a  number  of  amendments  to  which  the 
Commlsflon  consented. 

The  bin  was  then  passed  by  both  the 
House  and  Senate  in  the  exact  form  rec- 
ommended by  the  Joint  Committee. 

I  hope  that  this  spirit  of  harmony  and 
cooperation  will  continue,  and  that  we  can 
find  means  for  tbe  Government  and  industry 
to  work  together  to  develop  commercial 
atomic  p>ower. 

The  Joint  Committee  al.s/i  held  hearings 
In  April  of  1969  on  the  subject  of  atomic 
energy  patents,  and  I  know  that  this  is  a 
subject  of  considr.- vble  interest  to  your 
committee. 

The  AEC  recommended,  and  the  commit- 
tee and  the  Congress  appro-. ed.  after  our 
hearings,  a  5-year  extension  of  the  so-called 
compulsory  licensing  provlsiotis  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  A-t. 

The  Commission  testified  while  the  In- 
dustry   is   stiU  Ui   its    uif<iac>'.    the    "reserve 


power"  of  the  c^iminilsory  licep.oiiig  section 
should  continue  to  be  available 

The  con~pulsory  licensing  provision  has 
never  been  invoktd  since  enactment  in  1954 

We  wrote  In  many  limitations  and  re- 
strictions en  its  use.  and  it  is  truly  a  "re- 
serve power"  which  I  doubt  will  ever  be 
used. 

Our  h":ir:':  ■  di-rloped  I  am  glad  to  say. 
that  the  i  ui.oer  o;  applications  and  pat- 
ents by  private  inventors  is  steadily  in- 
creasing. 

In  1947  AEC  filed  282  patent  applications, 
and  others  110. 

Ten  years  later,  by  lt<'.7  AEC  filed  260 
patent  applications,  and  715  patent  appli- 
cations weie  filed  by  others,  moetiy  private 
industry. 

The  other  patent  amendments  requested 
by  the  AEC  are  still  pending  before  the  com- 
mittee and  will  t>e  considered  further  next 
year. 

One  of  tl.e  most  interesting  problems  Is  in 
the  International  field. 

It  presents  the  question  whether  AEC  con- 
tractors should  receive  preferential  patent 
rights  abroad  on  research  and  development 
financed  by  the  Commission. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer — and  1  can  assure  you 
that  tills  subject  is  very  complicated. 

But  we  will  continue  to  try  to  follow 
policies  of  encouraging  Inventions  and  de- 
velc'pment  by  private  Industry,  and  at  the 
same  time  making  any  technology  developed 
by  AEC  financing  available  to  all  of  Industry 
generally. 

Now  for  the  crystal  ball. 

What  will  be  the  acUvltles  of  the  Joint 
Committee  in  1960? 

First  of  nil.  we  normally  begin  each  year 
with  hearings  on  the  development,  growth, 
and  state  o'  the  atomic  enercy  industry.  \in- 
der  section  202  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 

That  section  provides  for  annual  hearings 
by  the  com-nlttee  during  the  first  60  days  of 
the  session,  with  testimony  from  representa- 
tives of  Indtistry.  ial>ur.  s>  lence  and  the 
public. 

I  hop>e  tl  at  some  nf  the  !ndu<^try  leaders 
In  this  audience  will  take  advr.ntage  of  tias 
opportunity  to  make  known  to  the  commit- 
tee your  vioves,  either  by  written  statement 
or  by  oral  U-stlmony. 

The  "202'  hearings  are  scheduled  for  Feb- 
ruary 1960. 

Also  on  tlie  docket  for  next  year  will  prob- 
ably be  further  discussions  of  radiation 
standards  and  allocation  of  responsibility 
between  the  AEC,  Public  Health  Service,  and 
other  agencies  In  formulating  standards  of 
protection. 

In  the  pftst.  the  National  CommltUe  on 
Radiation  Protection  and  Measurement  has 
recommended  standards  which  have  been 
adopted  with  only  minor  changes  by  the 
ABC. 

In  1959  the  President  established  by  Ex- 
ecu'.4ve  ordrr  a  Federal  Radiation  Council 
to  review  these  standards  and  to  advise  the 
President  as  to  policies  in  the  radiation 
field. 

Our  committee.  In  the  Federal-State  bill 
which  I  mentioned  earlier.  establUhed  by 
statute  the  Federal  Radiation  Council,  add- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  a  member,  and 
providing  that  the  council  should  receive 
the  best  possible  technical  advice. 

This  year  I  am  sure  we  will  be  concerned 
with  the  operations  of  tiie  council  and  the 
Federal  agencies  In  developing  new  radiation 
policies  and  standards. 

T'nese  will,  of  course,  be  very  Important 
to  the  atomic  energy  Industry,  as  well  as  to 
libor  gToup3  and  the  public. 

V/e  can  also  look  forward  next  year  to  a 
review  of  the  atomic  power  program 

I  believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
shr^uld  devo-^  Its  eflorts  primarily  to  research 
and  development,  and  that  private  Industry 
thould  concentrate  ou  construction  of 
r««;ctors. 


Tlie  building  of  atomic  power  stations  Is 
a   very  complicated   ana   exj>ensive   business. 

It  requires  d  liars  for  bricks  and  mortar 
and  standard  generating  equipment  which 
industry    should    provide 

But  new  at^^mlc  power  5tation.=  also  require 
heavy  research  and  development  expendi- 
tures, as  Mr    F.ilrman  can  testify. 

Tlie  C-fimmusilon  can.  and  should,  stand 
ready  to  bear  some  of  the  research  and  devel- 
oj)ment  expenses,  in  order  to  accelerate  our 
atomic  pjower  program. 

Government  construction  of  some  small 
prototypes  of  new  reactor  types  vrA\  probnbly 
also  be  necessary. 

New  reactor  types  are  bemc  developed,  and 
further  refinements  and  advances  are  being 
made  In  some  of  our  older  reai~tor  types,  such 
as  the  pressurized  water  and  the  boiling 
water  reactors. 

The  committee  will  review  the  entire 
atomic  power  program  thoroughly  again  n'  xt 
year,  probably  In  connection  with  AEC 
author.zatlon  bill,  since  Government  assist- 
ance In  this  program  requires  anr.ual  con- 
gressional   authorization 

I  think  we  can  look  forA^ard  to  an  Interest- 
ing year,  but  It  Is  still  too  early  to  predict 
what  reactor  types,  If  any,  the  committee  will 
add  to  the  Commission's  recommended  pro- 
gram. 

Pmally.  It  Is  likely  that  the  committee  will 
make  an  overall  review  of  our  International 
atoms-for-peace  program  next  year. 

Many  of  our  friends  f.broad  are  fascinated 
with  the  atom,  and  there  are  m.any  ways 
that  we  can  work  with  them  to  mutual 
advantage 

Many  of  them  are  naive  and  do  not  realise 
the  technical,  financial,  and  legal  problems 
involved,  but  all  of  them  are  anxious  tc  work 
closely  with  the  United  States,  and  to  im- 
prove their  atomic  know-how. 

But  how  do  otir  48  bilateral  agreements, 
our  cooperation  with  EMratom.  and  our 
participation  In  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  all  He  together'' 

What  were  the  original  objectives  of  each 
type  of  program? 

What  has  been  accomplished? 

Should  we  redefine  our  objectives  in  our 
International  atoms-for-pwace  programs? 

These  are  all  Interesting  questions  which 
grow  out  of  the  past,  but  also  hare  res!  sig- 
nificance for  all  futxire  policies. 

So  you  can  see  that  we  have  not  been  idle 
In  1959.  and  that  we  have  a  very  interesting 
agenda  to  look  forward  to  In  1960 

The  atom  was  developed  during  wartime 
and  under  conditions  of  secrecy,  but  is  n  w 
finding  more  and  more  peaceful  u-ses,  with 
Increasing  possibilities  for  bettering  the  fu- 
ture of  mankind. 

I  hope  that  this  association  will  keep  up 
Its  good  work,  and  will  make  known  its 
views  to  our  committee  during  the  forth- 
coming year,  so  that  our  committee  can 
carry  cut  Its  responsibilities  In  furmuiating 
policy,  'both  with  respect  to  the  military  and 
the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 


A  Possible  Solution  of  the  Farm  Progfram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

OF     t    HIO 

IN  THE  HOrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  11,  1960 

Ml-  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  highly  publicized  issues  facing  this 
session  of  Congress  is  the  ever  present 
farm  problem.  Constant  reference  is 
made  t-o  the  mounting  surplus  of  grain 
uiid  the  U'taieuQous  cost  to  the  taxpay- 


er-? of  the  subsidies  involved.  Since  none 
of  the  past  or  present  programs  have 
solved  the  problem,  I  have  introduced  a 
bill  which  I  hop>e  will  be  given  considera- 
tion as  a  possible  solution.  Briefly  it 
pi'ovides  for  hvmg  off  the  surplus  rather 
than  increasing  it.  it  appiies  only  to 
wheat,  is  purely  voluntary,  and  would 
replace  the  present  cas.h  subsidies.  Any 
farmer  desiring  to  enter  the  program 
would  agree  to  take  out  of  wheat  pro- 
duction a  number  of  acres  equal  to  the 
average  number  of  acres  planted  to 
wheat  by  the  producer  for  1958.  1959. 
and  19 CO,  In  return  he  would  receive  a 
cen ificate  entitling  him  to  50  percent  of 
hi.s  average  annual  production  of  wheat 
d'ur.n^'  the  years  1958.  1959.  and  19C0. 
He  could  accept  the  wheat,  or  he  could 
endorse  the  certificate  and  deliver  it  to 
the  Commodiiy  Credit  Corporation.  1  he 
endo!sement  would  authorize  the  Cor- 
poration to  sell  the  wheat  to  which  he 
is  en:; tied  at  the  market  price  and  remit 
the  proceeds  to  the  farmer. 

I  liave  limited  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
to  wheat  and  for  a  period  of  2  years, 
simpiy  as  an  experiment  to  see  if  it 
work..s.  It  has  a  twofold  purpose  of  re- 
ducing the  surplus  and  relieving  ihe  tax- 
payers of  the  present  burdensome  sub- 
sidy. I  have  discussed  it  with  some  farm- 
ers in  the  district  I  represent  and  they 
believe  it  has  some  merit. 

It  is  not  intended  to  be  the  perfect 
answer  or  a  cure-all.  However,  it  has 
the  virtue  of  being  new  and  different  and 
I  hope  It  may  sei  ve  as  a  contribution  to 
the  solution  of  the  farm  problem. 


Raising  the  Philippine  Qaota  In  the  Next 
Revision  of  the  Sagar  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or     PtN.NSYLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  11.  1960 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  1956 
amendments  of  the  Sugar  Act  the  Phil- 
ippines alone  received  no  increase  in 
quota.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  present 
Congress  when  consideration  is  given 
to  a  further  extension  of  the  act  more 
equitable  provision  for  the  Philippine 
su,ear  producers  will  be  made. 

Indeed  such  action  in  behalf  of  the 
Philippines  lias  been  promised.  Wheii 
the  President  SLened  the  law  m  1956  ex- 
tending the  Sucar  Act  for  4  years,  he 
expressly  indicated  that  wlien  new- 
amendments  were  being  prepared  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  present  act.  consid- 
eration should  be  given  to  increasing 
the  Philippine  share  of  U.S.  suear  con- 
sumption. A  pre.ss  release  to  this  effect 
was  issued  on  May  29,  1956.  which  I 
take  tlie  liberty  of  quoting  in  full: 

May  29,  1956. 
Statement  bt  thi  President 
I  have  today  approved  H.R    7030,  to  amend 
and     extend     the    Sugar     Act    of     1948,    as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

In  addition  to  extending  the  8ugar  Act 
for  4  years,  tlie  bJi  restores  to  the  domestic 
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the  right  to  supply  55  percent  of  thU 
country's  increased  requlremeats  of  sugar. 
The  axnendments  also  permit  foreign  coun- 
tries to  supply  as  much  aa  they  have  been, 
plus  45  percent  of  the  Increases  In  our  re- 
quirements. These  Increases  will  be  most 
Important  relatively  for  the  countries  that 
heretofore  hare  been   minor  suppliers 

It  was  not  considered  feasible  to  recom- 
mend an  Lncreajse  in  the  Philippine  quota 
at  this  time.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  when 
new  amendments  are  being  prepared  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  present  act.  consideration 
should  be  given  to  allowing  the  Philippines 
to  share  in  increased  consumption,  as  is 
now  provided  for  other  foreign  countries 
by  thlB  bill. 


HJR.  9378 — Requring  a  Fair  Rehirn  on 
Veterans'  Life  Insurasce  Tnist  Funds 


EXTENSION  OP  RZMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TXXAS 

IK  THE  HOU^  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  11.  1960 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  the  opening  day  of  the  session  I  in- 
troduced H.R  9378.  This  bill  was  iniro- 
dueed  to  make  changes  in  the  procedure 
for  investing  the  national  service  life 
insurance  trust  fund  and  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Life  insurance  trust  fund. 

The  national  service  life  insurance 
trust  fund  exceeds  $5,625,000,000  and 
this  fund  is  invested  in  special  issues  of 
the  Treasury,  with  5-year  maturity  pe- 
riods, bearing  3  percent  interest.  The 
U.S.  Government  life  insurance  tru.^t 
fund  exceeds  $1,120,000,000.  This  fund 
Is  invested  in  special  issues  of  the  Treas- 
ury, with  1-year  maturity,  and  bearin? 
interest  rat.es  of  3.5  percent.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Administrator  cf 
Veterans'  Affairs  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  supervise  inve.stment  of 
these  funds.  In  my  opinion,  these  offi- 
cials have  failed  to  discharge  their  obli- 
gation and  are  investing  the  veteran.s' 
hfe  insurance  trust  funds  at  interest 
rates  below  the  current  market. 

The  investment  policie.s  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  TYeasury  have  been  rea- 
sonably satisfactory  until  recenUy.  but 
the  admini.stration's  hard-money  policy 
has  changed  the  situation.  As  a  result 
of  calculated  policies  of  the  aclmini'-tra- 
tion,  interest  rates  have  ri.<=en  steadily 
for  the  past  few  years.  Durin:,'  1959  the 
Treasury  issued  obligaiions  for  sal*^  to 
the  public  throughout  thp  year  with  ma- 
turities varying  from  1  year  to  21  years 
at  interest  rat«s  varying  from  3^4  per- 
cent to  5  percent  On  June  30,  1959, 
$1,111,000,000  of  the  US.  Government 
life  insurance  trust  fund  was  invested 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
1-year  certificates  at  3 '2  percent.  On 
the  same  date,  $2,689,000,000  of  the  na- 
tional service  life  insurance  trust  fund 
was    invested    in    5-year   certificates    at 

3  percent.  About  this  same  time  the 
Treasury  was  offering  securities  to  the 
public  for  sale  at  considerably  higher 
interest  rates.  In  May  1959,  Issues  with 
1-year   maturity    and    interest    rate    of 

4  percent  were  offered.     In  July  1959  the 


Treasury  offered  securities  to  the  public 
with  4-year  10-month  maturity  at  4  '4 
percent.  In  October  an  Issue  with  a 
4-year  10-month  maturity  was  offered  at 
5  p  ^rcent. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  interest  rates 
ha\  e  been  rismg  stt'adily,  the  Admmis- 
tra"X)r  of  Veterans'  Affairs  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Trea.«;ury  have  shown  no 
dis:)Osition  to  .secure  for  the  veterans' 
trust  fund.s  interest  yields  com.mensurate 
wit.i  the  current  market.  Despite  the 
lacl:  of  initiative  demoiLslrated  by  tiie 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Atlairs  and 
the  admmlstration  to  secure  for  veteran 
policyholders  a  fair  return  on  their  tni.st 
funds,  thp  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affaii's  and  the  administration  have  been 
ver;.'  a.;t;res.3:ve  in  urging  lesislaticn  to 
lift  interest-rate  ceilings  on  home  loaris 
for  veterans.  During  the  last  .session  of 
Congress,  when  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  was  consid''>ring  legislation 
to  laise  in^er'^st  rates  on  veterans'  home 
loans,  the  Admin.stra'.or  of  Veterans' 
Affaii's  insisted  that  the  interest-rate 
ce.hng  on  vetr-ran.s'  liome  Ioan<  be  lifted 
beciuse.  according  to  the  Administrator, 
sucn  action  "v,a.s  urtrentlv  needed  to 
ins'ire  an  active  and  fully  pffectivr'  loan 
guaranty  program.  In  other  words,  the 
administration  has  been  keenly  aware  of 
the  rising  interest  rat.es  and  has  sliown 
no  aesitaiion  m  demanding  high  mterc'^t 
rate5  in  instances  where  the  veteran 
pays:  however,  the  administration  has 
sho-j'-n  a  marked  la.ck  of  interest  in  secur- 
ing bettor  interest  returns  where  the 
vetiran  is  on  the  receiving  end. 

Li  passing.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  ob- 
sen  e  th.it  this  situation  is  not  confined 
to  veterans'  proe^rams.  Comparatively 
spe.iki:i-',  ti:('  veterans'  life  insurance 
truot  funds  have  faired  better  than  som-i' 
of  the  other  similar  trust  funds.  On 
November  30.  1959.  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement fund  iiad  $8,813,974,000  m- 
vesied  m  special  is.sues  of  Uie  Treasury 
at  itn  avera'.;e  mterest  rate  of  2  58  per- 
cent; the  P'ed^^ral  old-a^e  and  .«!urvivors 
insurance  trust  fund  had  $15  891  845,000 
invested  in  special  issues  of  the  Treasury 
at  an  average  interest  rate  of  2.56  per- 
cent; and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Fund 
had  investtxl  $.3,428,174,000  at  an  aver- 
age mterest  rate  of  3  percent.  In  my 
opuxion.  there  is  cause  for  concern  about 
the  low  mterest  yields  being  paid  to  thp.se 
funis.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker. 
that  the  administration  has  shown  a 
gre;it  determination  in  its  program  to 
hit  the  4 '4-percent  ceiling  on  Govern- 
ment bonds,  while  on  the  other  hand 
shoAs  a  considerable  apathy  for  this  side 
of  the  mterest-rate  picture. 

It  appears  the  administration  is  per- 
fectly happy  to  see  the  bankers  and 
pruate  mvestment  institutions  of  Amer- 
ica receive  high  interest  returns  on  their 
invtstments.  but  have  little  interest  in 
securing,'  efiuitable  treatment  for  the 
trust  funds  wiuch  back  up  our  social 
security  program.  Federal  civil  service 
reti.-'^ment  program,  the  veterans'  life 
insT^rance  program,  and  other  similar  re- 
tirement plans,  which  affect  millions  of 
ordinary  Americans. 

■We  all  know  that  from  time  to  time 
there  has  been  con.siderable  concern  ex- 
pressed  for  the   actuarial  soundness  of 


tiie  civii  service  retirement  fund  and  the 
I-  d'Tal  oid-atje  and  survivors  msjiance 
fund.  Prom  time  to  time  the  admin- 
istration has  taken  a  ne  rative  position 
on  proposed  changes  to  the.se  programs 
on  the  basis  Uie  changes  would  endanger 
the  actuarial  soundness  of  the  funds. 
One  of  the  best  ways  to  improve  the 
acluariai  soundness  of  these  funds,  or 
any  trust  fund  for  that  matt-r,  :s  to 
s.  •  tf.ey  are  properly  mvc^ua  at  the 
h: 'hf'^t  yield  available. 

As  I  pointed  out.  the  Treasury  is  pay- 
ing 3'2  percent  on  the  US.  Government 
Life  insurance  Utist  fund  and  3  percent 
on  the  national  service  hfe  Insurance 
trust  fund.  At  the  same  time,  tiie  Vet- 
erans' Administration  is  loaning  money 
to  veteran  iKiiieyholders  at  4  percent. 
This  practice  demonstrates  the  unfair- 
ness of  the  Administration's  policy.  In 
other  words,  if  a  veteran  borrows  his 
own  money  oack  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, u.smg  his  life  insurance 
policy  a.->  srcurity.  he  must  pay  4  per- 
cent, yet  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
has  the  use  of  the  bulk  of  these  funds  at 
a  3 -percent  interest  rate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  trust  funds  which 
I  have  been  descnbmg  are  m  tlie  nature 
of  captive  fimda.  In  the  case  of  tiie 
veterans'  msurance  trust  funds,  these 
matters  are  left  entirely  to  the  di.scretion 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  There 
is  no  need  for  a  change  in  le:iIslation  to 
insure  the  veteraj:is'  life  insurance  trubt 
funds  receiving  fair  treatment.  Legis- 
lation has  become  necessaiir  because  the 
Admini.strator  of  Veterans  .'KfTa.rs  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  TYea.sury  have  fai'ed 
to  act  It  is  for  this  reason  I  have  in- 
troduced HP.  9378  I  have  notified  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  the  Treas- 
ui-y  I  expect  to  begin  hearings  on  Una 
legislation  on  February  2. 
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Con^reiiional  Action  on  the  President'! 
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Obligational  Authority 


FIXTENSION  OF  REM.4.RKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or    TXMNr.3&i.X 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEI  RESENTATTVKS 

Monday.  January  11.  1960 

Mr  E\TNS.  Mr  Speaker,  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  the  85th.  and  the  1st 
session  of  this  Congress,  the  86th,  have 
been  labeled  by  partisans  and  propa- 
gandists as  "reckless  spenders"  by 
those  who  would  seek  ix)iitical  gain  by 
this  misrepresentation.  As  we  ben  in 
thi5  new  session  and  fieam  undertake 
the  .serious  and  demandmg  undertaking 
of  appropriating  necessary  and  adequate 
fund  needs  to  assure  the  continued 
progress  of  our  Nation,  I  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  we  review  the  actions  of 
the  Congress  on  budgetary  matters  in 
the  past  and  in  particular  durmg  the 
last  6  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  let  us  look  at  h.ow 
our  national  spending  has  inrrea.sed 
through  the  years  as  our  country  has 
^own  and  as  we  have  faced  grave  crises 
both  internally  and  nationally. 


For  alnost  three  decades,  preceding 
the  turn  of  the  century,  the  budgetary 
appropriations  by  the  Conpre.ss  were  at 
a  $300  million  level.  Then  in  1891.  the 
51st  Congj-ess  appropriated  for  the  first 
time  funds  totaling  more  than  half  a 
billion  dol  ars.  The  Federal  budget  re- 
mained at  approximately  this  level  until 
1C98  when  it  reached  almost  S900 
million. 

The  60th  Ccnctress  m  1908  was  the 
flist  Congre^ss  to  break  the  SI  billion 
mark  and  I  am  sure  that  there  were 
those  in  1908  who  labeled  the  Members 
of  that  Congress   "reckless  -spenders.  " 

Flnancir.t;  Wor'd  War  I  made  it  neces- 
sary for  th?  64th  Congress.  2d  session,  to 
appropriat'?  the  larce^t  percentagewise 
jump  from  one  year  to  the  next  that  the 
Nation  has  ever  known  when  the  total 
budget  jtmiped  from  $1.6  billion  for  the 
year  preceding  to  $18  8  billions  for  fiscal 
1918 

As  the  country  grew  internally  and  as 
World  War  II  approachrd  the  budgetary 
appropriations  coritinued  to  grow  until 
the  2d  sessi'-n  of  the  77th  Conrres-s — m 
the  midst  of  World  War  n — appropri- 
ated tlie  largest  sum  ever  appropriated 
when  the  budget  figure  stood  at  $147  bil- 
lions for  fiscal   1943. 

After  the  war  spending  was  reduced 
shai-ply  and  hit  a  postwar  low  in  1946 
when  the  21  session  of  the  79th  Congress 
appropriat!  d  ?25  7  billions. 

Mr  Speaker,  now  let  us  look  at  what 
has  happered  to  the  tnidget  during  the 
la-^t  6  year,  since  the  Fisenhov.er  ad- 
minlstratidii  has  been  in  office.  The 
budtiet  est;;Tiati^  and  requests  for  fiscal 
1955  was  $C0  77  billion.  The  Congress 
cut  and  reduced  this  by  some  $2.6  bil- 
lion and  .ippropriated  $58  16  billion. 
Again  for  n-cal  1956  the  Congress  cut 
the  President's  budget  by  moi-e  than  $2 
billion  as  his  estimates  totaled  $66  bil- 
lion and  the  actual  appropriations 
totaled  only  $G3  9  billion 

Mr.  Spea.'cer.  the  fact  Is  that  the  Con- 
gress has  consistently  cut  the  P:  esident's 
requests  fi.r  appropriations  and  has 
made  substantial  re<iuctions  each  and 
every  year  The  largest  cut  was  made  by 
the  85th  Congre:-.s  when  more  than  $5 
billion  was  slaslied  by  the  Congress 
fr(»m  the  President's  request  for  $7P  1 
billion  of  apiiTopriations  That  year  $73 
billion  was  actually  appropriated  by  the 
Congress. 

La'^t  year  alone  $1,881  410,083  was  cut 
from  the  President's  budget.  Thus,  the 
Congress  djrmg  the  last  6  years  has 
cut  the  President's  appropriations  re- 
quests by  .ipproximatejy  $12 '2  billion. 
These  are  the  true  facts 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  repeat,  the  Con- 
gress durim  the  last  6  years  has  cut  and 
reduced  the  administration's  request  for 
appropriations  by  approximately  $12^2 
billion.  This  vividly  demonstrates  and 
should  make  it  clear  to  all  that  the  Con- 
gress is  not  the  hea\T  wild  spender  that 
the  pariisans,  both  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress, the  Presidce.t  and  the  propacan- 
dists  would  lead  the  country  to  believe. 
The  misrepresentation  that  lias  been 
made  in  this  area  ha.s  been  made,  I  re- 
peat, for  political  gam. 

The  true  facts  are,  the  President  over 
the  piust  7  years  has  repeatedly  asked  for 
larger  and  larger  appropriations,  for  big- 


per  and  bigger  sper.dmg.  The  Congress 
has  exercLsed  its  collective  judgments  on 
these  big  spending  progiams  and  con- 
sistently cut  and  reduced  them  as  the 
record  indicates. 

In  J. his  connection.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
commend  to  my  coUeanuci,,  the  press, 
and  the  public  generally  a  concise  and 
accurate  reports— Senate  Document  No. 
67.  8Gth  Coirress,  l.st  ses,<^!on— relating 
to  "Congressional  Action  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Requests  for  Appropriations  and 
New  Obligational  Authority" — a  state- 
ment by  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, majority  leader  of  the  Senate. 

In  this  connection.  Senator  Johnson 
comments  that  the  Congress  has  con- 
sistently made  cuts  in  the  Prcsidrnt's 
budget,  and  regarding  the  so-calle<i 
backdoor  financing.  The  report  points 
out  that  the  President  has  either  advo- 
cated bills  approvmg  new  obligational 
authority  before  the  Congress  acted  or 
else  they  were  approved  by  liim  after  the 
Congress  acted. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  excerpts  from 
this  reF>ort  be  reproduced  in  tlie  Record 
following  my  remarks  hereon.  The  re- 
port and  appropriation  tables  follow  : 

concrkssioxal  action  cn  the  pke.siafnt'8 
Requests  tor  Approiriations  and  New 
Obligational  Authoritt — 86th  Congress. 
1st  Session 

COMPLLXITT  or  FEDERAL  BrTDCET 

The  Federal  budget  and  budgetary  pro- 
cedures are  %ery  complex  and  difficult  to  dis- 
cuss or  explain  in  simple  f.oshion.  It  is  ea^y 
to  see  why  this  is  so,  from  tlie  simple  fact 
that  the  budget  document  f  jr  flcai  year  I9C0, 
submitted  to  the  Congress  at  the  beginning  ot 
the  session,  was  tlie  size  of  a  metropolitan 
telephone  boolt.  welp^;lng  over  6  pounds  and 
containing  over  l.OuO  pages — most  of  which 
consisted  of  deUiUed  statistical  and  fiscal 
tables. 

Even  this  document  presented  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  facts.  The  congressional  commit- 
tees dealing  with  the  vf.notis  progrr.ms  In- 
volved in  the  budget  held  l.undreds  of  hear- 
ings— and  printed  tens  of  thousands  of  pages 
of  testimony — in  an  eCort  to  get  at  all  the 
facts  and  hare  a  basis  for  stiund  legislative 
action. 

Apart  from  the  problems  arising  from  the 
very  size  and  scope  of  the  Federal  budget, 
there  Is  a  very  real  problem  in  talking  sim- 
ply and  intelligibly  about  the  budpet  becaiise 
of  the  many  technical  details  involved.  For 
example,  no  money  can  be  placed  under  con- 
tract (obligated)  or  spent  unless  the  pro- 
gram has  first  been  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress. In  some  cases  this  authiTizatiuri  is 
in  a  separate  law,  which  must  be  followed 
by  a  specific  appropriation  act.  In  olher 
cases,  tho  authorization  is  contained  In  an 
appropriation  act.  In  still  other  cases,  the 
authorization  act  Itself  provides  the  con- 
tracting and  spending  authority.  Finally, 
there  are  some  cases,  such  as  interest  on  the 
debt,  where  permanent  authority  exists  and 
whatever  amounts  are  needed  become  auto- 
matically available  each  year,  without  any 
action  by  the  Congress. 

AUTHfilU7.ATIONS    VERStrs    APPROrRIATTONS 

If  this  sounds  complex  and  confusing,  the 
actual  budgetary  procedures  are  even  more 
tangled  than  Indicated  by  the  above  descrip- 
tion. For  example,  there  is  no  requirement 
that  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated In  an  authorization  act  be  matched 
by  actual  appropriations.  The  fact  Is  that 
many  billions  of  dollars  have  been  authorized 
which  have  not  been  appropriated.  Con- 
sider these  examples: 


1  River?  and  harbors  and  flood  control: 
Between  fiscal  years  1936  and  1959.  projects 
totaling  H7. 8' 1.405,000  were  autl;or:zed  ior 
rivers  and  harbors  and  flood  control  projects. 
.^ctual  approp:  .ations,  however,  totaled  »9,- 
'.87,622.000.  This  means  that  approprifi'ions 
have  not  been  provlced  for  authorized  proj- 
ects involving  #7,823,783.000. 

2.  ReclRmstion  :  Since  fiscal  year  1902.  au- 
thorization has  been  enacted  for  pro'ecis 
Involving  $7,906,092,000  Actual  apprr^prla- 
t;ous,  however,  total  $3  509  8-?  000.  lep.vij.g 
an  unflnanced   balance  of  »4.396  283  Ot'O 

3.  Military  con.<;tructlon ;  During  the  past 
8  yea.'-s.  authorizations  have  been  enacted 
for  military  construction  projects  involving 
$13,021  million.  Appropriations  have  totaled 
$11,784  million  for  this  same  period  or  $1,237 
million  below  the  am:-unts  authorized. 

4.  Mutual  security  (foreign  aidi:  During 
the  past  8  years,  a  total  of  $34  005  million 
has  been  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  mutual  security  program  Actual  ap- 
propriations, however,  have  amounted  to 
J 29 .229  million,  or  $4,776  million  below  the 
amounts  authorized. 

In  these  four  areas  alone,  actual  appro- 
priations have  been  $18  =  4  billion  less  thaa 
the  amounts  authonzea.  Despite  this  clear 
eMdence  that  authorizations  are  not  the 
same  ttS  appropriations,  a  pood  deal  of  mis- 
guided information  has  been  released  to  the 
public  in  which  authorizations  and  appro- 
prlaUons  are  lumped  together  as  If  they 
were  one  and  the  same  thing. 

DISTORTION  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  ON 
BTDCTT 

Because  of  the  com.plcxity  of  g-'vprnmcntal 
budgeting.  It  Is  easy  to  understand  why  peo- 
ple who  are  not  expert  In  this  dxfccult  field 
can  make  honert  mlttaJces  In  Interpreting  the 
facts.  Oetting  the  true  story,  however,  is 
made  even  more  dllEculi  when  the  facts  and 
figures  are  manipulated  or  distorted  to 
prove  a  political  slogan.  Tl:iis  is  what  has 
happened  In  the  Incredioie  campaign  10  con- 
vince the  American  people  that  the  Congress 
is  a  collection  of  Irresjxsnsible  spenders  a:.d 
that  only  the  executive  branch  stands  like 
Hriratlus  at  the  bridge  tc  stem  tlie  onrush 
of  the  congressional  spenders. 

CONGRESS    DOES    NOT    PRESCRIBE    EXPENT3 rTL'RrS 

Despite  impressions  to  the  contrary,  the 
Congress  does  not  prescribe  the  amount  to 
be  spent  in  any  given  fiscal  year.  Instead, 
the  Congre.ss  pruvldes  spending  authority, 
a  large  part  of  which  remains  available  in- 
definitely until  It  is  sj^ent.  In  carrying  out 
the  various  pri-.grams  authorized  by  the  Con- 
Eress,  the  executive  branch  has  exercised 
considerable  latitude  in  deterrr.mlng  both 
the  rate  and  manner  of  using  th.s  tpecd.r.g 
authority.  This  extends  from  outright  re- 
fusal to  use  funds  provided  by  the  Congress 
for  specific  purposes — as  in  the  case  cf  a  large 
part  of  the  $1.3  billion  increase  in  defense 
appropriations  i«.st  year — to  the  ether  ex- 
treme of  spending  at  a  deficiency  rate 

In  addition  to  this  latitude,  there  are 
certain  important  areas  of  spending  over 
which  the  Congress  exercises  no  direct  con- 
trol Thus,  the  executive  branch  has  Just 
announced  that  spending  for  interest  on  the 
debt  during  the  current  fisc.-.l  year  will  be 
$1  billion  grp;:'.er  than  had  b^en  estimated 
In  January  1959.  The  Congre-^s  f'  u.nd  out 
f-.bout  this  only  ^^hen  it  was  annouiiced  to 
the  general  public 

In  truth,  It  is  impossible  for  anyone  to 
dis.-ect  the  amounts  spent  in  any  fiscal  year 
and  determine  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
exactly  how  much  the  total  spending  has 
been  Increased  or  decreased  by  actions  of  the 
Congress  or  of  the  executive  branch.  This 
would  be  as  accurate — and  as  rewarding — as 
unscrambling  an  omelet.  Yet  some  people 
pe.'-slst  In  trying  to  do  this,  apparently  as- 
suming that  few  people  would  realize  the 
degree  to  which  any  such  eetimates  are 
really   slanted   guestimates. 
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CONGBESSIONAL  CTJTS   IN    BUDCrT  KSQTTaSn 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  Is  no  way 
of  determining  accurately  what  the  Con- 
gress has  done  In  acting  on  the  President 'e 
budget.  What  the  Congress  has  done  In  act- 
ing on  the  PresiUent's  requebts  for  8i>e;.ding 
authority  Is  a  matter  of  public  record  and 
can  be  documented  beyond  question.  Ihia 
should  be  well  known  to  those  who  prefer — 
for  reasons  of  their  own — to  present  a  dis- 
torted picture  of  what  the  Congress  has 
done.  Perhaps  this  Is  the  reason  why  such 
persons  persist  In  proving  their  misconcep- 
tion with  f  gures  attained  by  scrambling  to- 
gether appropriations,  authorisations,  ex- 
penditures, backdoor  finances,  failure  to  en- 
act tax  proposals,  and  ether  Ul-assorted  and 
unrelated  f.scal  concepts. 

Just  what  are  the  facta  concerning  action 
by  Uie  Congress  on  the  Presidents  requests 
for  appropriations  and  other  spending  au- 
thority? The  facta  concerning  the  last  ses- 
sion are  summarized  In  two  tables  printed  on 
the  last  page  of  the  Congressional  R«cord. 
All  the  figures  In  these  tables  have  been  com- 
piled by.  or  verlilrU  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

These  tables,  which  are  rtT'r: nttd  in  this 
document    exactly    as    they    f.pppar    In    the 

CONGEKSSIOWAL   RSCORD.   show 

1.  The  Congress  cut  the  Prf».'^:der.:  s  re- 
quests for  appropriations  bv  a  whopping 
»1.881.410.0<'3. 

2  The  Cangrees  cut  the  President's  re- 
quests for  new  obhgatlnnal  authority  con- 
tained In  blljs  other  than  appropriations 
bnia  (this  baa  been  politically  referred  to  as 
barkdoor  financing)   by  WSQ  million. 

3  Thus  the  CAr(?rf-ss  rut  a  t-ital  of 
•  2,58(1  410  iC  3  from  the  Preaidenfs  requests 
lor  new  spending  auth.ruy 

back:v-»<)r  riNANciNo 

Prrhiipa  n  few  addl'innal  word.«  .shou'd  be 
said  about  the  s>j-o:,lie<1  bjickd  . or  fu;»n' ing 
No  or.e  knov.s  (>x".ci;y  wh  .  coined  tJ-...-;  piirase 
bvit  it  succp'  dr.  m  Riving  the  impression  that 
there  is  so.nethmg  »r'>iig  wr  h  providing 
spending  authority  outside  of  an  appropru.- 
tlon  bin  This  :u'..t  u  ik  t  sv  Reg.irU.o  s  of 
whether  sptnd'.i-.g  nuthorl;y  is  pr-vidod  by 
an  appmprl.it:,!!  b.n  or  by  hh  n'.ithorlzatlon 
bill,  the  .^s:r  e  O'.r.srr.v.i  mn:  nnd  Presidential 
a^'ion  Is  required  to  cnart  the  .spending 
i4u;h  irlty  into  law  The  only  real  difference 
Is  th:\t  the  preliminary  work  is  handled  by 
a  dilTerent  s-.-t  of  cuninuitees  before  the  b.li 
In  q\iesUon  ;s  acte<l  vipon 

Perhaps  those  who  imply  t.hnt  there  la 
B'>methlng  Mnlster  in  the  'so-r,iiip<l  b.^ck- 
d.vif  nnanrlag  are  unawure  (if  these  slgi.ifl- 
cunt  facta: 

1  During  the  84  ve»'5  of  the  Elsenliower 
admlnlstruti  ;n.  the  President  has  reqvicsted 
the  Congres.'  Uj  enuct  'Ji  aeporate  bills  In- 
volving bacVdjor  flnancti.g  of  *ao,029  mil- 
11  .n 

2.  The  Co  1  press  ha^  enarted  38  bills  in- 
Tolvlng  new  tulh.rlty  of  »25  726  million 

3  The  President  has  approved  36  of  these 
bills.  Involv  ng  new  aulhr^rlty  ol  $25  289 
million. 

In  short,  of  the  nn^re  than  $25  billion  of 
new  authority  that  has  been  enacted  Into 
law  outside  of  appropriation  bills  during  the 
present  adn.lnistratlon.  every  cent  was 
cither  advocated  by  tl.e  President  before  the 
Cor-.press  actrd.  or  pl.-^c  approved  by  him  after 
the  Conpress  hnd  acted 

CONGRESS    HAS    CON.Sf.  TENTLT     CVT    J'RESIDr.KT'S 
BUDGET 

Tiie  cut  of  more  tlian  t2  2  billion  in  the 
PresldPnfs  reque^Us  for  new  6i>endlng  au- 
thrjnty  clearly  demonstrates  that  It  Is  a 
sheer  fabrication  t.,  describe  ttie  86th  Con- 
gress as  a  group  of  reckless  swnders.  Be- 
cause of  the  widespread  circulation  given 
to  this  charge,  however,  some  p>eople  may 
wonder  whether  the  record  of  the  last  ses- 
sion was  a  "fluke"  and  think  that  the  Con- 
gress normally  votes  for  Uicreased  spending. 


Tlie  fact  Is  that  the  Congress  has  consist- 
ently cut  the  President's  requests  for  ap- 
propriations each  and  every  year.  In  addi- 
ti.in  to  the  $1,881,410,093  cut  from  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  In  the  past  session,  the 
Congress  cut  over  eiO.600  million  from   the 


appropriation  estimates  In  the  preceding 
years.  Thus,  the  Congress  hss  cut  the  Pres- 
ident's  appropriation    requests    by    approxl- 

mfitely  $12',,  billion  during  the  last  6  years. 
These  reductions   are  shown   In   detail   In 
the  following  table: 


Congressional  reductions  in  the  President's  appropriation  requests 


CoDfo-ess  and  session 


fW  Cnnp.,  2(1  SCS5 

Mth  Conp..  1st  nf-w "SS, '..'.'."S... 

Mih  Conjt.,  2d  st-ss IIIIIIIIII 

^'.(h  Cone,  i5t  st-^ss...  „_„  .  '  "  ^ 

R.Mh  Cone,  ad  soss  .  .  

»6th  Cong..  1st  1 


Total  budget  cuts  by  Congress  In  la."«t  6  fiscal  years. 


Budget  estimates 


$fiO,  ~n.315,686 
66,023,089,  ig.l 
73. 298,  K6P.  029 
7S,  HIS.  417. 112 
8!.  737. 060.  998 
74.  SSQ.  008.  445 


Appropriations 


$58. 160. 44.1.  SC3 
e.3.M7,2S1.321 
73.041,364.417 
73.  (1G4,  958.  328 
8).llfl.K18.276 
72. 877. 598. 352 


Decrea^d  by 

Congress 


t2. 009. 870, 123 
2,07.'..8<r7.  ts7t 

2.'>7.  49.S.  212 
5,  ()43.  4.S8.  7S4 

617,242.72a 
1.8S).410.Uia 


12, 4S.1, 284, 809 


The   N.ATO   Parliamentariani  Conference 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

or   i::ssissipri 
IN  THE  HOITSE  OF  REPRE.'^ENTATrVES 

Monday  January  11 .  i^CO 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mi  sissippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  week  of  November 
15-21,  the  Fifth  Conference  of  NATO 
Parliamentarians  uas  h^\6.  in  Washms- 
ton,  with  the  general  assemblies  hrld  in 
the  caucus  room  of  the  Old  House  Office 
Building  and  committee  meetings  in 
vaiious  committee  rooms. 

Members  of  the  14  visiting  delegations 
told  me  that  they  thoroughly  enjoyed 
the  visit  to  Wa.<;hington,  which  was  ap- 
propriately held  here  In  the  10th  anni- 
versary year  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  Much  of  the 
credit  for  the  successful  meeting,  to- 
gether with  Uie  arrangements  for  ex- 
tending the  hcxspitahty  of  the  U.S  Con- 
gress to  our  visiting  colleagues,  should 
go  to  Repiesentative  Wayni  L.  Hays, 
chairman  of  the  House  delegation  to  the 
conference,  and  the  U.S.  member  of  the 
N.*iTO  Parliamentarians  Standing  Com- 
mittee Mr  Hays  ser\-ed  1  year  as  pres- 
ident of  the  Conference  and  is  presently 
a  Vice  President  His  work  with  Uie 
NATO  Parliamentarians  Conference  has 
brought  great  credit  to  the  United  States 
nnd  to  the  US.  Congress  among  our 
allies  in  NATO. 

The  Parliamentarians  meeting  hei^e 
was  very  successful  from  the  standpoint 
of  di.scussion  of  some  of  the  critical 
problems  which  face  the  NATO  alliance. 
Tlie  Military  Committee,  for  example, 
recommended  In  a  resolution  approved 
by  the  entire  Conference  immediate  ac- 
tion to  im  throve  the  air-defense  system 
in  Western  Europe.  The  gravity  of  this 
problem  has  been  made  clear  in  the 
Council  of  Ministers  meeting  and  in  the 
conferences  in  which  the  President  par- 
ticipated last  month. 

It  is  now  conceded  by  all  concerned 
that  if  NATO  is  to  fully  meet  the  chal- 
lenge to  strengthen  Western  unity,  there 
must  be  far  greater  cooperation  in  po- 
litical, economic,  and  cultural  fields 
among  the  members  of  the  alliance.  I 
think  the  NATO  Parhamentarians  Con- 
ference should  receive  a  major  share  of 
the  credit  for  tlie  impetus  given  this  idea 


since  the  Parliamentarians  meetings  be- 
gan. Most  of  the  practical  proposals 
for  more  fully  coordinated  activity  in 
these  broad  fields  were  originally  given 
responsible  support  in  the  NATO  Par- 
liamentarians Conference. 


Clial! 


enges     and    Problems     Facing 
United  States  in  the  Sixties 


the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  BARR 

OF     INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday  January  11,  i960 

Mr  BAFIR.  Mr,  Speaker,  in  the  past 
few  days  I  have  been  attempting  to  de- 
f\ne  some  of  the  issues  facin?  the  United 
States  in  the  next  decade — the  sixties. 
Frankly,  I  am  not  ceruin  what  tlie  an- 
swers will  or  should  t>e.  But  certainly 
the  first  step  is  to  define  the  problem. 

Representing  the  11th  Congressional 
District  of  Indiana  is  not  easy.  We  have 
one  of  the  largest,  richest,  and  most  in- 
telligent districts  in  the  country.  I  have 
found  that  one  very  helpful  way  to  repre- 
sent this  great  district  and  to  work 
through  a  problem  is  to  ask  for  advice 
from  my  own  people  in  Marion  County, 
Indiana 

Listed  below  are  two  challenires  and 
10  problems  that  concern  me.  I  am  in- 
serting this  statement  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  with  Uie  hope  tJiat  my 
voters  will  study  it  and  then  give  me 
their  advice  on  these  issues. 

CHALLENGES    AND   PROBLEMS  rACINC  THE   VSTThO 
STATES    IN    THE    SIXTIES 

DOMESTIC 

I  believe  that  our  domestic  challenge  Is 

rouphly  thisi  "Can  we  establish  an  eco- 
nomic climate  that  will  provide  job 
opportunities  and  a  chance  for  every 
worker  to  earn  his  fair  share  of  his  pro- 
ductive contribution  to  this  Nation?" 

Under  the  challenge  I  see  these 
specific  problems  1 

First.  What  can  we  do  about  an  agri- 
cultural policy  that  is  clearly  a  failure 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  farmer,  the 
taxpayer,  and  the  consumer? 

Second.  What  can  we  do  to  encourage 
the  savings  that  must  finance  the  ap- 
proaching technical  and  population  ex- 
l^losion?       (Both     demand     exorbitant 
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amounts  of  new  capital.  >  A  stable  popu- 
lation and  a  technoloey  that  is  not 
changing  require  very  little  savinsis  or 
capital. 

Third.  What  should  we.  or  can  we.  do 
to  soften  the  blows  of  indu.strial  strife — 
management-labor  conflict.s"^ 

Fourth.  Is  our  tax  structure  just  and 
equitable?  Does  it  provide  a  reliable 
source  of  national  revenue^  Doe.s  it 
dampen  out,  or  does  ;t  exa=^ -'ei-ate  the 
swing  of  the  busine.ss  cycle? 

Fifth.  Can  we  afford  to  react  to  for- 
eign competition  by  crawling  back  mro 
a  high-tariff  box? 

Sixth.  Are  we  getting  our  money's 
worth  from  the  $45  billion  a  year  de- 
fense expenditure^  Is  interservice 
rivalry  getting  out  of  hand  and  hamper- 
ing our  defense  efforts' 

IHTERNATION.^L 

In  my  opinion  the  international  chal- 
lenge is  basically.  "How  can  we  achieve 
peace  in  the  world  without  surrender- 
ing our  rights  and  our  dignity  as  free 
men?" 

The  problems  underlyuiy  the  chal- 
lenge seem  to  be : 

First.  Can  the  United  States  encour- 
age the  NATO  nations  to  .=;houlder  a 
more  realistic  share  of  the  military 
burden? 

Second.  Can  we  shift  to  the  World 
Bank,  the  Monetary  Fund,  the  Inter- 
American  Bank,  and  the  International 
Development  Association  tho  burden  of 
assisting  the  underdeveloped  nations  of 
the  world  attain  a  measure  of  economic 
sufficiency? 

Third.  Can  this  Nation  somehow  get 
Its  agricultural  surpluses  out  of  expen- 
sive storage  and  to  the  starving  peoples 
of  the  world? 

Fourth.  In  spite  of  a  shortage  of  ex- 
portable dollars  can  this  Nation  step  up 
its  assistance  in  technical,  agricultural, 
and  medical  counseling  to  the  under- 
privileged peoples  of  the  Middle  East, 
Africa,  and  Asia? 

CONCLUSION 

These  are  the  areas  of  policy  that  con- 
cern me.  I  know  that  there  are  probably 
other  problems  in  which  my  constitu- 
ents are  also  interested  Their  opinion 
on  these  and  other  issues  will  be 
welcome! 


The  FederatioD  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIG.\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVEa 

Monday.  January  11.  1960 

M:-  BROOMFIELD  Mr.  Speaker,  T 
wo'jid  likf>  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
coll^ag-ics  to  an  organization  which  is 
perfornung  a  very  valuable  service  to 
our  Nation.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs,  founded  51  years  ago 
this  year.  This  organizaticn  has  ex- 
panded to  include  170.000  members  of 
more  than  3.400  clubs  who  are  dedicated 


to  community  service,  to  helpmg  those 
who  are  in  need,  and  to  miprove  the 
working  conditions  and  opportunities  ui 
the  business  world  for  womankind 

In  my  own  home  State  of  Michigan, 
the  federation  has  conducted  numerous 
research  projects  which  have  proved  of 
great  value  to  some  of  our  Nation's  lead- 
ing universities  and  to  research  agencies 
of  our  Federal  Government. 

The  efforts  of  the  federation  in  my 
own  congressional  district  of  Oakland 
County,  Mich  .  have  been  outstanding. 
Many  civic  projects  would  never  have 
come  to  pa.ss  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
dedication,  the  hard  work  and  the  ability 
of  the  members  of  this  group  of  business 
and  professional  women  s  clubs.  In 
every  worthy  cause,  these  ladies  are  in 
the  forefront. 

It  is  well  for  all  of  us  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  Federation  of  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women's  Clubs,  to  recognize  the 
valuable  contribution  which  the.se  clubs 
and  their  respective  memb*^rs  have  made 
to  our  society,  and  to  let  them  know  that 
we  appreciate  their  efforts. 


A  Bill  To  Increase  Social  Security  Bene- 
fits, Improve  Trust  Fund  Earnings 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WI.SCC'NSIN 
IN  THE  HOU.5E  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVF^B 

M"'iday.  January  11.  196B 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr  Speaker,  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  2d  session  of  the  86th 
Congress.  I  Introduced  H  R  9372.  a  bill 
making  a  number  of  important  changes 
in  the  Social  Security  Act.  including  im- 
proving the  earnings  of  the  .social  secu- 
rity trust  funds  and  increasing  social 
security  benefits 

I  am  confident  that  the  Congress  will 
make  social  .security  improvements  in 
1960.  I  hope  that  the  improvemf-nts  will 
be  compreliensive,  rattier  than  piece- 
meal, and  will  correct  not  just  one  but 
many  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  pres- 
ent law.  I  believe  that  H  R.  9372  fits 
that  description. 

Of  vital  importance  Is  that  provision 
of  my  bill  which  will  increase  the  earn- 
ings of  the  .social  security  trust  funds,  to 
permit  payment  of  more  realistic  bene- 
fits and  to  insure  soundne.ss  and  fairness 
m  the  social  security  system. 

In  the  Congressional  RrcoRD,  \olume 
105,  part  11.  page  14390.  I  pointed  out 
that  the  social  .security  trust  funds  were 
bemg  short  changed  by  some  260  million 
a  year,  and  introduced  H  R  8407.  a  bill 
to  insure  an  adequate  return  on  the  so- 
cial security  trust  funds  by  removing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  managing 
trustee  of  the  .social  security  trust  funds. 
substituting  for  him  a  person  without 
conflicting  interests,  and  requiring  a  re- 
turn on  the  trust  funds  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  return  being  realized  by 
regular  investors  in  U.S.  Government 
securities. 

The  situation  which  T  described  la.st 
July  has  not  changed.    I  have  therefore 


incorporated  the  provisions  of  H.R.  .';407 
in  the  new  bill. 

The  Treasury  is  still  depriving  the 
social  security  trust  funds  of  interest 
earnings  amounting  to  about  $260  mil- 
lion a  year. 

While  private  Investors  average  more 
than  4  percent  interest  on  Government 
securities,  the  Treasury  Secretary,  who 
manages  the  trust  funds,  has  invested 
virtually  all  of  the  $20  bilUon  in  social 
.security  funds  in  Government  securities 
earning  only  2 '2  percent. 

We  can  correct  this  situation  by  re- 
constituting the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  social  security  funds  and  requiring 
the  new  board  to  take  all  needed  steps, 
including  proposing  legislation  if  neces- 
sary, to  bring  the  interest  yield  on  the 
social  security  funds  up  to  the  level  of 
earnings  from  Government  securities  of 
other  investors. 

In  addition,  H.R  9372  will  improve 
social  security  in  the  following  ways: 

Fust.  A  10  percent  across-the-board 
increase  in  old-age.  survivors  and  dis- 
ability Insurance  benefits,  with  a  mini- 
mum increfise  of  $5  a  month. 

Such  an  increase  is  needed  to  restore 
the  dollar  power  which  steady  inflation 
has  taken  from  our  elderly  citizens  and 
others  dependent  on  social  security  pay- 
ments as  their  financial  base. 

Although  Congress  has  several  times 
raised  benefits,  they  have  never  caught 
up  to  overall  cost  increases  in  our  econ- 
omy. A  10-percent  increase  will  put  so- 
cial security  payments  back  in  a  fair, 
realistic  relationship  to  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing in  1960  and.  we  can  hope,  long  after 
that. 

Second.  An  increase  in  future  benefits 
by  raising  the  earnings  ceiling  for  con- 
tribution and  benefit  purposes  from  the 
present  $4,800  to  $6,000  a  year. 

No  matter  what  a  person  earns  in  any 
year,  only  the  first  $4,800  of  income  is 
counted  for  social  security  piirpo.ses. 
This  means  that  social  security  benefits 
are  limited  by  thai  figure. 

In  1&39,  the  earnings  limit  was  $3,000 
That  was  fine  then,  because  97  percent 
of  all  workers  covered  by  social  .security 
earned  $3,000  or  less,  Today,  however, 
more  than  25  i>ercent  of  covered  workers 
earn  more  than  the  present  earnings 
ceiling  of  $4,800.  Unle.ss  that  ceiling  is 
raised,  the  future  benefits  of  millions  of 
retired  workers  will  be  considerably  less 
than  realistic  in  relation  to  the  actual 
wages  ihey  had  t>een  earning.  Raising 
the  earnings  ceiling  to  $6,000  will  pro- 
duce realistic  future  benefits  for  more 
than  90  percent  of  covered  workers. 

Third.  Repeal  the  existing  require- 
ment that  a  disabled  person  must  be  at 
least  50  years  old  before  h<^  can  qualify 
for  disability  insurance  beneflt.s 

As  an  army  of  experts  has  te-siitied 
to  congressional  committees,  there  is 
absolutely  no  justification  for  denying 
disability  benefits  to  persons  under  50. 
who  otherwise  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  law.  The  yoimg;er  disabled  man 
needs  help  just  as  much,  and  .sometimes 
more,  than  the  older.  For  example,  Uie 
disabled  person  of  35  or  40  is  less  likely 
to  have  children  old  enou<-:h  to  help  sup- 
port the  family  than  is  the  man  over  50 
TTiis  arbitrary  disability  age  should 
definitely  be  removed. 
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Fourth.  Permit  persons  receiving 
benefits  to  earn  up  to  $1,800  a  year, 
instead  of  the  present  $1,200,  from  out- 
side sources  without  a  reduction  m 
benefits. 

Many  older  men  and  women  are  able 
and  eager  to  work  part  t.me  and  feel 
they  are  contributing  to  society  in  a  pro- 
ductive way.  The  present  limit  on  out- 
side earnings  penalizes  many  such  per- 
sons unduly.  I  bciieve  that  a  mr  dest 
increase,  letting  a  person  earn  up  to  $150 
a  month  without  a  cut  in  social  security 
payments,  is  justified. 

Fifth  Increase  the  maximum  family 
benefit  by  removing  the  present  arbi- 
trary ceiling  of  $254  a  month.  The  bill 
would  Increase  the  maximum  family 
benefit  to  80  percent  of  average  earn- 
ings. This  would  mean  a  maximum  of 
$320  a  month  under  ',he  present  eamines 
ceiling — $4,800— and  $4'0  a  month  un- 
der the  proposed  $6,000  ceiling.  The 
exLsting  $254  ceiling  deprives  large 
families  of  the  full  survivorship  benefits 
to  which  they  are  entitled. 

According  to  figures  supplied  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  the 
proF>osed  additional  benefits,  offset  by 
the  increased  earnings  of  the  social  se- 
curity trust  funds,  would  require  an  in- 
crease m  the  s  cial  security  tax  of  only 
one-half  of  1  percent  in  the  employers 
and  employees  respective  contributions. 


Federal  Aid  for  School  Construction 


EXTENSION  OF  RFMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

01     ORrCON 

IN  THE   HOr«E  OF  REPRE.«ENTATIVEfi 

M(<nday.  January  11.  1960 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  establish  an  emergency 
2-year  program  for  Federal  aid  to  the 
States  and  localities  for  school  con- 
struction This  bill,  it  is  no  secret,  is 
a  companion  measure  to  the  bill  which 
has  been  reported  to  the  other  body  by 
that  body's  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

The  figlit  for  Federal  aid  to  education 
is  an  old  one,  Mr  Speaker  As  m  so 
many  other  le'^ri.'^lative  areas,  the  friends 
of  the  schools  have  marched  up  many  a 
hill,  only  to  fall  a  vote  or  two  short  of 
the  summit.  In  assessing  cau.ses  for  the 
defeat  of  previous  school  legislation.  I 
believe  no  single  factor  can  t>e  given 
greater  weight  than  the  constant  and 
well-publicized  willingness  of  the  admin- 
istration to  give  courageous  and  un- 
stinting support  to  any  school  aid  bill — 
any  bill,  that  is,  except  the  specific  bill 
that  happens  to  be  before  the  House  at 
any  given  moment.  In  past  sessions,  the 
House,  having  failed  to  pass  a  generous 
school  aid  bill  sponsored  by  Democratic 
Members,  has  turned  its  efforts  to  in- 
adequate bills  offered  by  the  administra- 
tion. In  most,  if  not  all  cases,  the  ad- 
ministration s  ardor,  even  for  its  own 
"teeny-weeny"  bills,  suddenly  cooled. 


In  this  2d  session  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress, in  this  closing  year  of  the  Eisen- 
hower era.  I  hope  the  Congress  will  be 
able  to  enact  some  kind  of  legislation  to 
a.ssLst  our  public  elementary  and  high 
schools  meet  the  desperate  challenge 
which  thas  age  has  thrust  up>on  them. 
There  are  those  of  us  who  believe  that 
education  is  a  sufBcicntly  important  and 
proper  sphere  of  governmental  activity 
to  be  federally  supported  m  its  own  ns-ht. 
But  there  are  many  who  .vill  point,  with 
some  justice,  to  the  titanic  stru^i^le  tor 
existence  in  which  the  free  world  is  en- 
gaged, and  suggest  that  all  our  energies 
should  go  into  this  struggle.  In  a  sense 
I  agree.  All  of  our  energies.  develoiJed 
to  their  highest  degree,  .•-huld  go  into 
the  fight  to  maintain  the  f.;ture  of  frre- 
dom.  I  would  duTer  completely  with 
those  sincere  Members  of  this  House  who 
feel  that  only  our  military  energies,  or 
only  our  military  and  .nopaganda.  or 
even  only  our  military,  propaeanda.  and 
scientific  energies  ought  to  be  jJut  into 
the  balance  against  the  cha'enge  and 
the  threat  that  is  communism.  I  say 
that  unless  we  develop  our  full  intellec- 
tual armory,  our  weapons  stockpiles  will 
be  useless.  Unless  we  utilize  our  re- 
sources, including  our  financial  re- 
sources, to  help  men  learn  ..hat  it  means 
to  be  free,  what  it  means  to  be  educated, 
what  it  means  to  be  fully  alive,  then  we 
have  little  left  to  defend.  If  our  schools 
fail  to  meet  the  challenge  whirh  has  been 
thrust  upon  them — and  it  is  a  diTerent 
challenge  than  the  challenge  Soviet 
schools  are  meeting  with  success — unless 
they  meet  this  challenge,  then  the  free 
way  of  life  is  doomed.  I  believe  this  with 
all  my  heart.  I  hope  and  trust  that  my 
colleagues  m  the  Conurc  -  agree.  I  trust 
that  we  will  not  let  the  "budget  firsti^rs" 
again  frighten  us  away  from  our  plain 
and  inescapable  duty  to  the  future  of 
the  Nation, 

In  this  context.  I  ask  unan-mous  con- 
sent that  a  penetrating  editorial  recently 
printed  m  the  Pendleton  East  Oregoni- 
an.  b?  printed  at  the  end  of  my  remarks 

Tills  editorial  does  not  mince  words  or 
dodge  issues.  It  points  to  the  Federal 
control  bucaboo  as  the  phony  issue  it 
IS.  The  editorial  refutes  this  argument 
in  telling  and  persuasive  terms.  It  is  a 
good  text  from  winch  to  begin  this  year's 
debate  on  Federal  aid  for  education — the 
most  important  legislation  before  this 
Congress. 

[From   the  Pendleton   East-Oregonlan,   Dec. 

8,   1969] 

Or  National  Concebn 

Whenever  somebody  tells  us  that  Federal 
aid  to  education  Is  as  dangerous  as  the  bu- 
bonic plapue  we  suggest  that  he  take  a  look 
at  Hermiston  High  School,  talk  to  teachers 
and  admin  If  trat^-TS  at  Hermiston  High 
School.  Tliat  school  received  substantial 
Federal  aid  while  McNary  Dam  was  under 
construction  and  a  lesser  amount  thereafter. 
There  Isn't  a  speck  of  evidence  that  anybody 
in  Washington,  DC.  has  ever  attempted  to 
dictate  to  Hermiston  High  School. 

The  Oregon  State  Board  of  Education  re- 
vealed this  week  that  31  of  Oregon's  36  coun- 
ties are  getting  Federal  aid  under  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  In  the  cur- 
rent year,  $711,000  will  be  spent  In  133  Ore- 
gon school  districts  to  improve  teaching  of 
BClence,  mathematics,  and  foreign  languages. 
The   act    also  offers  Federal    aid   to  districts 


that  want  to  improve  their  counseling  serv- 
ice to  EiudciiLs,  and  several  difclrlcts  are  ac- 
cept.ng  that  aid. 

We  duubt  that  any  school  district  that  is 
participating  In  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  ijr,->gr.\m  has  had  any  unpleasant 
experiences  with  it.  We  doubt  that  any  h:^ 
lo.'-t  control  of  its  educational  processes 

Education  is  a  m.ntter  of  national  concern. 
If  a  school  district  is  doing  less  than  an  ade- 
quate J;)b  the  entire  Nation  6u^'ers-  If  a 
school  district  Is  doing  an  above-average  job 
the  entire  Nation  benefits.  It  is  as  important 
to  you  that  a  boy  in  Mississippi  who  has  a 
high  IQ  is  properly  prepared  to  go  to  college 
as  it  is  to  his  school  district  in  Mississippi. 

Tl:ie  flght  against  Federal  aid  to  education 
Is  phony.  The  opponents  place  their  emo- 
tions ahead  of  good  sense. 
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Proposed  New  Veterans'  Hoosing 
Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEX. AS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.-ENTATTVES 
Monday.  January  11.  i960 

^Tr  TFAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  have  today  introduced  a  veterans' 
housing  bill  which  I  hope  will  revitalize 
the  veterans'  housing  program. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducin.s  makes 
sub.'^tantial  changes  m  the  veterans' 
housing  program.  These  changes  have 
become  nece.s.sary  since  the  veterans* 
housing  program  is  becoming  inopera- 
tive as  a  result  of  the  administration's 
haru-money  policy.  Last  year  the  Con- 
gress raised  the  interest  rate  on  vet- 
erans' home  loans  from  4^4  percent  to 
5^4  percent.  This  action  did  very  little 
to  improve  the  supply  of  mortgage  fi- 
nancing for  veterans'  home  loans.  The 
rapid  rise  m  interest  rates  resulting  from 
the  policies  of  the  administration  ex- 
ceeded the  increase  in  interest  rates 
authorized  by  the  Congress.  "Very  little 
additional  mortgage  financing  became 
available  as  a  result  of  the  interest  rate 
increase.  The  situation  has  become  pro- 
gressively worse.  High  discotmts  are 
being  charged  throughout  the  country  in 
connection  with  veterans'  loans.  These 
discounts  range  upward  to  12  points  and 
increase  the  interest  yield  to  the  lender 
to  rates  of  6  percent  and  at)ove. 

Interest  rates  have  mcreased  rapidly 
as  a  result  of  the  administration's  hard- 
money  policy,  and  are  now  conflicting 
with  the  usui-y  laws  of  the  various  States. 
Suits  are  now  pending  in  local  courts 
to  determine  whether  the  high  interest 
rates  being  charged,  together  with  large 
discounts,  are  a  violation  of  State  usury 
laws.  This  has  resulted  in  many  institu- 
tional lenders  withdrawing  from  the 
mortgage  financing  field  until  the  issue 
is  settled.  The  admimstration  has  of- 
fered, as  its  only  solution  to  the  short- 
age of  mortgage  financing  funds  for 
veterans'  home  loans,  increases  in  inter- 
est rates.  It  is  apparent  this  is  not  the 
solution,  since  lending  practices  based 
on  present  high  interest  rates  are  now 
being  questioned  in  the  courts  as  viola- 
tions of  State  lending  laws. 
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In  a  recent  surrey  by  the  committee, 
the  loan  guaranty  officers  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  in  offices  through- 
out the  country  have  estimated  that  if 
the  current  tight  money  condition  con- 
tinues the  Veterans'  Administration  viE 
make  only  about  150,000  honie  loans  in 
1960.  These  same  o£&oes  estimate  tiiat  if 
mortgage  financing  were  available,  with 
moderate  or  no  discounts,  the  veterans' 
hOTne  loan  program  would  increase  to 
368.000  loans  dxiring  1960. 

There  Is  no  prospect  that  there  will  be 
a  change  in  the  near  future  in  the  Ad- 
ministration's hard  m£»ney  policy  and 
there  appears  to  be  little  likelihood  an 
increase  in  interest  rates  would  prodiK* 
the  desired  result.  The  bill  which  I  have 
introduced  makes  several  major  changes 
in  the  housing  program  and  .seek.s  otner 
sources  for  veterans'  home  loans. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  Adniini.stra'ior 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  i.ssi;e  debeniurcc; 
for  sale  with  maturity  varying  from  10  \.o 
30  years  at  an  Intere.st  rate  of  not  less 
than  4 '2  percent.  These  debentures  will 
be  offered  for  sale  to  the  general  public, 
however,  they  are  designed  to  appeal  to 
the  major  private  trust  iui:ds  of  tiie  Na- 
tion, such  as  union  trust  funds,  welfare 
trust  funds,  private  estate  trust  funds. 
and  trust  funds  developed  through  i\.<^ 
retirement  programs  of  tiie  various 
States  and  municipalities  for  public  em- 
ployees. The  debentures  to  be  issued  by 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
will  be  guaranteed  both  as  to  principal 
and  interest  by  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. The  funds  obtained  thro'igh  the 
sale  of  debentures  will  be  utilized  by  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  for 
veterans'  home  loans. 

The  biU  provides  that  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  may  loan  these 
funds  any  place  in  the  United  States 
where  a  shortage  of  mortgage  financing 
exists.  The  max.jnum  loan  is  to  be  $17,- 
500.  Discretion  is  left  with  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  as  to  down- 
payment;  however.  100  percent  loans  are 
permitted  under  the  bill.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  charge  the  veteran  borrower  a 
1 -point  fee  at  closing.  Builders  or  spoii- 
8ora  who  receive  a  commitment  will  be 
required  to  pay  a  2-po.nt  fee  for  a  fund 
commitment  or  fund  reservation  under 
the  bill.  These  funds  will  be  deposited 
by  the  Admhilstrator  of  Veteran.,'  Affaiis 
In  a  revolving  fund  to  protect  the  Gov- 
ernment from  loss.  The  bill  prov.^d'^.'! 
that  the  AdminLstrator  may  .sell  deben- 
tures at  4'2  percent.  The  interest  rate 
for  the  veteran's  loan  will  remain  the 
same  as  provided  in  the  existing  pro- 
gram— 5 '4  percent.  The  Administrator 
will  have  available  the  margin  of  three- 
quarters  of  1  percent  to  offset  his  admin- 
istrative costs  in  placing  and  servicing 
the  loans. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  may  sell  not  to 
exceed  $5  billion  in  debentures  in  any 
one  fiscal  year.  It  provides  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  Invest  not  to  exceed  25 
percent  of  the  national  service  life  in- 
surance fund  tn  the  debentures.  The 
bill  extends  the  housing  program  for 
World  War  IT  veterans  until  February  1. 
1965,  so  that  the  World  War  II  program 


will  be  scheduled  to  expire  oti  the  same 
date  witb  the  program  for  Korean 
veterans. 

This  bin  does  not  alter  the  guaranteed 
home  loan  program  in  any  way.  Private 
Imders  may  continue  to  participate  in 
the  veterans'  gi^ranteed  home  loan  pro- 
gram. It  is  intended  that  the  program 
of  home  Voans  to  be  made  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  throueh 
funds  obtained  by  selimg  debentures  will 
supplement  the  gxiaranteed  home  loan 
program  which  is  presently  operating 
throuj;h  private  lenders  for  World  War 
II  and  Korean  veterans. 

It  IS  expected  that  early  heartng";  will 
be  scheduled  on  thL*;  legislation  since  the 
outlook  for  morteage  financing  for  v»^-t- 
erans'  home  loans  is  very  bl*>aK  for  I960 
unless  a  solution  can  be  fo<.:rxI  Th^e 
direct  loan  proemm.  which  has  de- 
pended on  appropriations  directly  from 
the  Trea.sury.  will  not  be  continued  pa.st 
its  scheduled  expiration  date  of  Ju'.v  25, 
1960  It  is  not  expected  that  this  pro- 
jrram  will  be  n^xressary  if  funds  become 
available  through  sale  of  debentures 


Yoaag  and  Old  Fogeys 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOU?E  OF  RET'RRSFNTATTVFS 
Monday.  January  11,  1960 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr  S'leaker. 
the  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Htn«PH«EY, 
senior  Senator  of  Minnesota,  was  one  of 
the  principal  speakers  at  the  national 
convention  of  the  Young  Democratic 
Clubs  of  America  in  Toledo.  Ohio. 
November  17  to  20,  1059  He  addressed 
ti>e  convention  on  the  subject  of  "Yfxir.s' 
and  Old  Fogeys."  As  chairman  of  the 
convencion.  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
witness  the  f^reat  enthusiasm  with  which 
his  speech  was  received  and  given  and 
so  that  thoee  who  were  not  among  the 
2.000  delegates  at  the  convention  may 
read  his  remarks,  I  under  unaxun.  jus 
consent,  include  excerpt«  from  hia  re- 
marks in  Uie  RccoRO : 

YouKO  AWa  Olo  Foorma 
(By  SetiAtor  Hranr  H    Humptukt    of 

I    taica    particular    pieaaur*   in    addr«aalng 

this  na*.i'...-.a;  c. wen  Una  of  Y  m:.^  Ijf::.  - 
crat.'3.  f  jr  aa  isir  sm  1  en  coiic«r:."  l  ■*..  i*. 
An;^rlca  needs  moel  today  la  to  regain  lla 
yotith. 

America  is  showing  dlstr?!sslng  slgr.s  of 
middle  atje. 

Ar.d  there's  a  rery  simple  reason  for  It: 
The  Repuhllcar:  admliustratlan  In  Waslilng- 
ton  today  Is  rr.ade  up  or  old  men. 

Af  a  master  of  fact,  some  cf  ub  have  been 
thlnkl.-.j  r,f  rechristerilng  tiie  Cabluet  Uie 
'Ter.  Old  Men  ■• 

New  when  I  aay  "old"  I  dont  necesaarlly 
mean   old   In    years.     I   mea-a    old    m   spirr 
All  (jf  us  know  men  who  are  old  at  30--  and 
we  also  know  lot*  of  men  who  are  sUU  yc  ung 
at  75. 

A  great  former  President  we  all  love  hoM 
mere  youth  In  him  at  75  th&n  thia  wlioie 
administration  put  together — jta,  I  mean 
our  own  special  young  Democrat,  Harry  a. 
Truinan. 


Wlken  I  say  that  Amrcrtca  and  thu  Re- 
publican aciininif'Lratlon  iise  show  Hit;  aigiLs  uf 
middle  age.  thia  la  what  I  have  In  lulnd. 

It's  »  Blga  of  middle  age  whn;  t>:e  obsta- 
cles loom  larger  tlian  ti»e  di.illengfe  of  ot*t- 
comii'.e  Them. 

It's  a  Bl^n  at  middio  a^  when  70U  c.^n 
thinlc  oQiy  of  r^^aiMjiia  for  u<  >t  d'lLD^  U^uiiga. 
lasU;.ui   jf   d.3Cij'.  erUig  ways   to  do  them 

But  that.  ufihappUy,  la  the  spirit  uf  '50 
In  W.ir.h'. .". ^'''•n  Todny.  And  w!.en  tY;  it  Is  the 
f^ptnt  In  Wu.'^htne^' m — \-n  the  Whitr  Hf^l.'ie  IT 
you  wii;  :t  spr-ads  thr  »ug!i  the  ex  intry 
UXe  an  epidemic 

I  Hnd  .'.  fc-vd  t-  tlilnk  of  America  the  rtch- 
p"  N<',  ::.  t:  e  'AVKid.  tnaa.n^  excuaea  to 
the  world  and  to  hf-r  ua:,  ptwpie  ihai  mi^e 
/•an'*  n!T>rd  to  help  .■il.cr  ii.iUoi.s  build  their 
<.r.»n^i  ;!«*♦  nnd  cant  afford  to  buUd  prrp«T 
•ch'Kiia  f  r  her  children  or  pn>per  hn^isea  f  ^r 
her  Blu:.  dwellers 

Inci.:  en  tally.  ^  ni  nxay  have  he  ird  a  lot  of 
ta-K  aoout  UQ*  a;jt;-int«  lleciua.  atmophere 
Ui  Washington.  But  you  ahuuldn  t  belteva 
pverythlng  you  he*T.  lit  i.  j  toiigtr  Co.n»id- 
'■red  (TUbverslve  to  have  an  Idea  in  Waahu.g- 
ton — so   long  tLB  It  doesnt   coat   aiiy   money 

I  am  ashnmed  when  I  think  of  the  mli- 
tlona  of  people  throu^hDut  ihe  wi-trld  barely 
sMving  ofT  starvatlOD,  v,h!;e  An»<  rica  oom- 
piaina  o:  Che  burd'  11  and  ;-  t  '  i>i<)ring  huge 
6Uij  .i.ses  of  Ahe.ii  ^n  1       .-..  u;..:  co  •  >n. 

I  am  embarrassed  to  Uiink  i;..,-  .^.i. erica, 
the  Nation  that  led  the  tec.hn  :  >>:  c:il  revo- 
lut!  m,  the  Nation  that  produced  the  a'omlc 
bonib  in  a  brief  6  years,  haa  been  8tjrp«wr»ed 
not  just  once  but  many  tlmea  by  a  naUon 
that  40  yean  aco  had  no  F-lpncc,  had  rvo 
techrvology.   antl    uad    virtually    no    Indiistry. 

What  has  happened  to  America'  What 
baa  happened  to  our  muscle?  What  haa 
hapF>ened  to  otir  will  to  achieve,  to  create. 
to  progress? 

What  has  happened  I  auk  to  the  America 
of  the  1930's — an  Ameru-a  t  <  sf  •  wrh  prob- 
lems that  make  today*  difiicu.uea  pale  by 
comparison? 

Today  Waahington  worries  about  a  bal- 
anced budget.  Twentf-tir9  yaara  ago  Wash- 
ington worried  about  an  entire  national 
economy  out  of  baianee  ab<  ut  10  V'  13  mll- 
Hoa  peopla  wiLhoui  >cba,  about  duat  bowls 
and  breadlines 

That  waa  a  Ume  that  cried  out  for  leader- 
ship— and  Uie  leadership  waj.  Uicre  in  tiie 
perron   of   Prar.lcltn  Delano  R'^^evelt. 

That  wna  a  time  that  cried  out  for  new 
Idea*  -  anrm- era  to  problem*  new  and  old. 
And  the  arkS'A'eri  were  fout.l 

Atvl  wny  Bern  ise  tt'-re  wa*  a  wUl  to 
find  them,  a  w.i  t<  rwet-p  ashli*  ohctaclea 
aiiJ  n..)ve  on  to  get  the  Job  done. 

D'l  >_j  remen.ber  the  CCC— tlio  Civilian 
Cot.,^rvat.on  C'..-p<i*  In  the  1930s  America 
needed  th«  OOC  and  America  got  tt.  and 
thousands  of  young  men  w;nt  iiiui  our  for- 
ests and  parks  and  went  to  work  oonservlng 
Sol;  e  ft   3;i.'  groaic«t  r.  iiur  il  re8<.urceii. 

'Aeli.  AmrTica  needs  anoUier  CCC--ai^d 
tl.,!* '»  one  r.f  the  things  I  have  work*^  to 
g' :  piissrd  thl.s  year  But  what  dtx-s  tlils 
Re;iubUr«n  admlntFtratl'-'n  say  to  rhsf 
Thev  sav  It  crista  tf>o  mucii  "Iliey  aay  It  will 
ui. balance  the  budget 

Of  rour  e.  t;  le  administration  doesnt 
seem  to  mind  v;.vin^:  bi.ll'iis  to  bankers  by 
rais.ag  i;.tere«i  r*t<.'s  Thai  a-jrl  oif  apendiJig 
it  can  afford.  But  It  cant  aff'rd  t*i  spend  a 
ff'JV  million  dollars  to  build  human  and 
n  I'MT'i;  r^j^nrrcs  through  a  Youth  Conser- 
vatl    n  Cnrps 

The  era  it  tlie  193^J'8.  the  era  of  the  New 
Deal,  waa  an  e.-a  of  voir  ?. fulness  for  America. 
We  were  c;.a.ieiiged.  and  we  rose  to  m.eet  the 
cha-.enge. 

T  d,iy  again  we  .ve  challenged,  but  the 
yon'.hf'iln^fc.s  "T  -..".r  re^p  :^e  Ls  gone  This 
Republl'-an  administration  is  so  beset  by 
worries  aoout  bankrupting  the  country  that 
It  ca.nnot  even  make  the  prudent  Invest- 
menu  that  will  add  V)  the  Nation's  wealth. 
It  Is  so  beset  by  Its  concern  over  subversion 


at  home — a  leftover  from  the  McCarthy 
days — that  it  throws  a  cloak  of  conformity 
over  America  and  discouraces  new  ideas. 

The  Republican  ParT  y  has  always  been 
known  as  a  p^'.rty  of  old  fogies 

But  this,  we  are  told  is  the  era  of  m-xiern 
Republlcanl.sm  The  Mr-.dlson  Avenue  br.ys 
would  like  us  to  bellpve  that  the  old  guard 
Is  on  the  wane  and  that  the  young  Turks 
are  In  the  saddle 

Of  course  pU  they're  really  saying  Is  that 
the  old  fogies  he.ve  been  replaced  by  young 
fogies. 

And  there  are  some  Republicans  who  are 
sounding  these  days  m^re  like  Democrata 
than  anything  else  But  lets  not  be  taken 
in  It  Is  still  the  party  of  the  fopies.  and  if 
the  GOP  bosses  pick  someone  who  locks 
liberal,  bec.ouae  they  know  it  will  take  a 
liberal  to  win,  thej're  not  fooling  anycne. 
You'll  still  have  an  administration  of  Re- 
publican fogies — the  Republican  Party  will 
see  to  that. 

My  friends,  we  are  not  going  to  send 
rockets  to  the  moon  as  long  as  we  are  led 
by  a  bunch  of  fogies — old  or  young. 

And  were  not  going  to  close  the  science 
gap  or  the  space  gap  or  the  missile  gap  with 
the  Ruaalans  aa  long  as  we're  led  by  fogies — 
young  or  old. 

I  have  met  with  Mr.  Khrushchev  face  to 
face,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  whatever  else 
he  may  be,  he  Is  young  In  spirit  No  chal- 
lenge Is  toc'  great  for  him — whether  It  be  the 
challenge  cf  thf  free  world  or  the  challenge 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  Kremlin  for  su- 
premacy In   the  Soviet  Union. 

I  shudder  at  the  ruthlessness  of  the  meth- 
ods he  uses  to  meet  those  challenges,  and 
I  do  not  propose  for  a  moment  that  we  Imi- 
tate them. 

I  merely  ask  that  we  recognize  that  we 
are  up  against  an  adversary  who  Is  bound 
and  detern  Ined  to  meet  challenges  and  sur- 
mount obstacles  and  solve  problems. 

We  cant  meet  Khrushchev's  youthful 
spirit  with  Amerlra'-i  middle  age. 

America  had  better  bep-ln  thinking  less 
about  how  we  can't  do  this  and  can't  afford 
that,  and  begin  thinking  more  about  how  we 
can  use  our  full  powers  and  energy  using 
the  methods  of  free  people.  In  the  cause  of 
Ireedom 

80  I  think  America's  hope  lies  In  Its  young 
people.  And  I  think  the  Democratic  Party's 
hope  lies  la  Its  younp  people,  too — In  every 
one  of  you  young  Democrats  at  this  con- 
vention. 

You  know  a  partv  c.w.  sufTer  from  middle 
age,  just  aii  a  ns'i.:.  cm  And  I  hi.inefinies 
Wonder  If  our  pi  ;iy  hasnt  lour  some  of  the 
•crap  and  youlhfulness  ihat  once  ch.iractcr- 
lB*d  tt 

Now  I  am  not  one  to  pick  a  fifht  solely  for 
partisan  ndvnnfsge  No  one  fjnins  from  such 
a  n^•ht.  The  country  sMffcrs  our  pnrty 
surTf<ri 

But  I  depply  belif\e  that  the  Democratic 
Party  haa  not  only  a  right  bvit  a  dnty  to 
draw  iBsucf  Our  party  is  one  of  youth  and 
controversy.  Out  of  both  we  draw  tlie  vigor 
and  the  isiues  to  go  to  the  pct  pie  and  win 
electloTvs, 

Our  Job  In  the  Democratic  Party  Is  to 
flght  bad  public  policy  wherever  we  see  It, 
no  matter  -low  p  pular  the  m.-m  behind  the 
p>ollcy:  to  fight  for  good  public  policy— for 
the  people  if  you  will —whenever  we  have  a 
chance  to  do  so;  and  to  write  a  record,  a 
Democratic  record,  that  every  voter  in  the 
country  can  recognize  that  has  the  stamp 
"Made  by  the  Democratic  Party"  clearly  writ- 
ten on  It,  for  all  to  s"e 

For  only  on  the  basis  of  such  a  clear-cut 
record  can  we  give  the  voters  a  clear-cut 
choice  next  year — a  chance  to  exT.ress  them- 
selves so  cl?ariy  that  neither  the  next  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  nor  the  1961  Con- 
gress of  ths  United  States,  can  mistake  the 
mandate. 


U.S.  Senate  Sabcommittee  on  Unemploy- 
ment Visited  Altoona,  Pa.,  October  26, 
1959 


EXTEN.'^ION   OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF     PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUbE  OF  REPRESENTATIVLS 
Monday.  January  11.  1960 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  purpose  of  gatherine  fir.sthand  in- 
formation on  the  unemployment  situa- 
tion in  the  central  Penn.'^yivania  aroa  a 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Unemploy- 
ment, composed  of  Senator  Jijseph 
Clark  of  Pennsylvania,  as  chairman, 
and  Senator  Hugh  Scott  cf  Pf-nnsyi- 
vania,  as  a  numoer.  vi.s.i-ed  Altoona 
October  26,  1959.  taking  testimony  from 
over  a  score  of  w;t^e^^.':c.s  at  both  a  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  session  held  m  Al- 
toona's  city  hall.  Those  testifying  rep- 
resented a  cross  section  of  bu.s.nei.s. 
labor,  and  industry. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  not  only  mpke 
the  following  statement  to  the  commit- 
tee on  the  unemployment  conditions  in 
the  three  counties  of  my  coneresional 
district  but  I  was  accorded  the  privilege 
of  sitting  with  the  committee  in  listening 
to  the  testimony  of  other  witnesses, 
many  of  whom  shared  my  concern  over 
the  unemployment  situation  in  my  con- 
gressional district. 

My  statement  follows: 

Mr  Chairman,  over  a  period  of  years  It 
has  been  my  privilege  to  appear  before  nu- 
merous congressional  commiiteos  In  tup- 
port  of  area  redevelopment  legislation 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  am  among  a  grctip 
of  Representatives  In  Congress  who  are  rec- 
ognized as  pioneers   In   this  particular  held. 

My  congressional  district  comprises  the 
counties  of  Blair.  Centre,  aiid  Cle.urHeld, 
and  has  been  plagued  with  chronic  unem- 
ployment Jor  ye.trs  due  to  depressed  condi- 
tions In  the  coal  and  railroad  industries 
At  times  as  much  as  18  percent  o!  our  total 
lab<^jr  force  hns   been  unemployed 

Therefore,  the  residenu  of  the  20th  Con- 
jreaslonal  District  know  the  meaninf?  of 
ghost  towns  and  Uie  misery  that  follows 
in  the  wake  of  nnem,jli  yment  as  we  watch 
good  American  families  bciiiK  Jorced  to  exist 
(<n  public  asslstanoa  and  surplus  commodi- 
ties. 

Speaking  of  surplus  commodities  as  of 
Oi  •  ■:  I  I  1  ;,-.  n.y  t  i.rrr-rcwnt  y  nreh  there  are 
;*'■":,■,",  pcrf.  ;.^  r:,(:.t);e  uj  svirplus  r.H>d  or 
IJ  b   ;.!•:;  I  I, t    ■  •:    ;t;r   mrrnll   population. 

In  l.ic;  .;.  t.ct.ilrld  County  nearly  20  1 
percent  of  tlie  population  are  recipients  of 
suriJlus  con',:r.  dities  and  dependent  upon 
them  for  the  nci csisities  of  life. 

Mr  Chairman,  at  the  present  time  In  the 
two  labor  forces  In  my  congressional  district, 
here  Is  tl:e  picture. 

As  of  October  1,  1959,  In  the  Altoona  area, 
out  of  a  labor  force  of  53,700  there  were 
4,600  unemployed,  or  an  average  of  8  6  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force;  while  In  the  Du  Bol.c- 
Clearfleld  area,  out  of  a  labor  force  of  35.400 
there  were  5.300  unemployed,  or  an  average 
of  15  percent  of  the  labor  force. 

Therefore,  the  unemployment  situation  In 
my  c.  ngre.'if lonai  district  Is  simply  this. 
Out  of  a  labor  force  of  nearly  90.000,  there 
are  10  000  unemployed,  or  9  percent  of  the 
labor  force. 

As  I  have  said  before,  unemployment  In 
my  congressional  district  has  been  as  hl^jh  as 


18  percent  of  the  labor  force  One  point  I 
want  to  emphasize  is  that  unemployment 
conditions  are  not  temporary  or  seasonal  nor 
can  we  see  any  improvement  In  the  coa!  and 
railroad  industries 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  employment  In  these 
lndu5*ries  Is  still  on  the  downward  trend  ar.d 
nobody  dares  to  predict  when  emi^iovment 
will  level  oT 

For  an  Illustration  nv  hometowm  cf  Al- 
toona Is  principally  a  railr^nd  town  because 
It  is  the  site  of  the  largest  rsUroad  shcps 
In  the  world  ot^erated  by  the  Penn'^ylvania 
Railroad  Co  ETrly  In  1951  these  shops  em- 
plnyed  14.-^61:  whUe  August  1958  employ- 
ment dropped  to  2. ."^00. 

According  to  Information  at  hand  employ- 
ment Is  expected  to  level  off  at  7,000  as  It 
was  o-n  October  1,  1959  This  means  that  In 
tli?  cUy  of  Altoona  alone,  there  has  been  a 
loss  of  over  7  dOO  1   bs. 

Mr  Chnlrman.  this  situation  In  Altorna  la 
duplicated  in  the  c:ty  of  Du  B'^is  where  hun- 
dreds have  been  furloughed  by  the  Balti- 
more (fc  Ohio  Railroad. 

Instead  of  having  around  1.200  empi-iyecs. 
as  of  October  1.  161  were  employed  with  the 
expectation  that  employment  in  Du  Bols  will 
level  off  at  60O.  which  means  that  50  p?rrent 
of  the  B    fi  O    labor  force  will   be  Jobjers 

I  have  been  pmpolntine  unemployment  In 
the  railroad  indu-^try  In  an  effort  to  shew 
the  permanent  loss  of  Jobs  Similar  fricia 
reveal  that  the  same  condition  exists  In  the 
coal,  brick,  and  related  industries  In  my 
concresslonal  district. 

One  often  hears  the  question:  "Why  Is  It 
that  these  areas  of  chronic  unemployment 
cannot  help  themselves?" 

The  answer  Is  that  while  some  1.800 
communities  throughout  the  country  have 
active  area  redevelopment  corporations.  I 
c;.n  only  speak  for  my  own  coneressional 
district  where  such  groups  have  been  active 
for  years  and  have  enjoyed  a  measure  of 
success 

For  example,  since  1946  in  my  hometown 
of  Alt  ona.  Pa.,  as  a  result  of  an  active  In- 
dustrial re.ievelopment  group  that  raised 
nearly  a  million  dollars  mostly  throuch  vol- 
untary pa\-roi;  deduct. ons.  11  new  industries 
have  been  brought  Into  the  Altoona  area 
so.ciy  through  community,  State,  and  Fed- 
erfil  e.Tort, 

These  new  industries  have  provided  3  600 
new  Jobs  and  a  $12  million  Increased  annual 
payioU- 

Stventy  percent  of  the  new  Jobs  are  for 
men. 

This  highly  successful  effort  stems  fn^m 
what  Is  commonly  known  nationally  as  the 
All'wna  plan 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  nttnlning  this  remurk- 
able  record  the  Altixma  pr(  '.ip  like  other 
groi;ps  in  my  conKressioiu*:  district  has  bor- 
rowed nt  the  bnnks  to  the  Irgnl  limit 

In  addition  the  Pennsylvania  Indui»tr'.nl 
Drvelopment  Au'horlty  as  well  as  thr  Smf.',! 
Business  Admlnisirntlon,  have  a.s.M.stril  10 
their  legal  Mmit 

Therefore,  in  my  ccin^resslonal  dlrfrlct 
these  area  redevelf  pment  groups  are  in  r.eed 
of  further  flnanclnl  R.sslstance  sxich  as  Is 
provided  for  In  the  area  redevelopment  legis- 
lation now  before  Congress 

1  think  I  can  speak  for  all  area  redevelop- 
ment groups  In  my  congressional  di.rtrlct 
when  I  say  that  they  do  not  want  any  Fed- 
eral handout. 

What  they  need  primarily  Is  additional 
borrowing  power  which  coupled  with  other 
forms  of  Federal  assistance  as  contained  In 
the  pending  bills  will  enable  them  to  assist 
In  wiping  out  these  pockets  of  unemployment 
and  their  human  wastage. 

In  achieving  this  objective,  we  will  not 
only  rehribllitate  our  economy  through  di- 
versification of  Industry,  but  we  will,  in 
effect,  be  barring  a  repetition  of  this 
chronic  unemployment  that  we  have  been 
faced  with  for  vears. 
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Mr.  Cb&ir man.  I  should  like  to  repeat  a 
questloii  couKtacUy  sislced  by  xmmy  ot  my 
oonatltuerktfi — "Why  Is  It  tliat  Congzeam  aeuda 
hiiii<>n4  ot  tkaUMJB  to  so-caUed  underprlvUeged 
nations  yet  Ignores  the  plight  oX  good  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  through  no  Xault  oX  their 
ovn  are  unem  ployed  ?  ' 

Tbc  answer  to  this  queetion  U  that  Con- 
gress too  long  has  ignored  'the  pocitets  ot 
unemployment"  that  have  brought  suSer- 
ing  and  despair  despite  national  prosperity 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hold  no  brief  fur  Uijse 
who  quibble  and  employ  deUyuig  tac'u:s 
over  the  cost  of  area  redevelopment  legisla- 
tion. Since  vre  have  billions  to  po'.ur  Into 
foreign  nid,  we  certainly  have  a  moral  obli- 
gation to  care  for  the  needs  of  Amaru;  is 
unenipk)3?ed. 

Tlve  fact  that  area  redevelopment  iegl&ia- 
tloa  is  fully  Justified  maices  it  pertinent  to 
ask,  "Why  solicit  a  repet.uon  of  last  year's 
veto  by  having  the  pending  Dougias-FHoxl 
bili  given  similar  treatment  siace  u  resem- 
bles to  a  marked  degree  the  Dougiajs-Spenoe 
bill  of  the  85th  Congress?" 

Frankly,  tt  will  not  be  difficult  for  me  *o 
support  the  Douglas-Flood  bill,  but  I  mubt 
oonfesfl  the  possibility  of  another  veto  is  a 
cause  for  great  concern. 

While  tlvere  Is  no  one  in  the  Senate  or  the 
House  who  would  stoop  to  playing  poiiti  3 
with  the  misery  of  unempioyTner.t.  we  car  jxot 
Jgnore  the  fact  that  unless  a  bill  u  en^i  ;ied 
the  suffering  of  the  people  in  the  depresfjed 
areas  is  not  going  t  ^  be  alleviated 

Mr.  Chalm'.an.  amor.g  the  sponaors  of  de- 
pressed area  legislation  there  exist  two  con- 
flicting points  ot"  view. 

To  begin  with.  In  principle  the  adminis- 
tration has  endorsed  aid   to  depressed  aren- 

In  addition,  the  two  threat  major  f>olitical 
parties  also  endorsed  the  principle  in  their 
1956  platfonns 

Therefore,  the  question  that  Coner"*  must 
resolve  Is  the  extent  of  aid  to  the  depressed 
areas  of  the  Nation. 

In  an  ettart  to  reach  this  oomnvon  obte<~- 
tlve.  tt  is  imperative  that  reasor^able  perjUe 
sboold  be  willing  to  compromise 

In  this  connection.  It  Is  my  belief  that 
fhe  President  will  And  It  possible  tcj  acrerit 
a  reasonable  compromise  between  the  ad- 
mln'jstration  bill  and  the  Douglae-Plood  ver- 
sion of  the  legislation. 

In  my  pl?a  for  a  reasonable  cnTnproTnl.se, 
It  must  be  thoroughly  understood  thn.t  I  am 
not  presuming  to  speak  far  the  administra- 
tion, nor  have  I  had  any  cor.sultJitlons  with 
administration  leaders  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  be  practical  and 
Tace  the  facts  concerning  depressed -area 
legislation.  In  the  event  of  a  Presidential 
veto  of  the  Douglas -Flood  bill,  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  anyone  willing  10  flatly  pre- 
dict that  the  veto  will  be  overriden  by  the 
House   of   Representatives. 

The  fear  of  being  unable  to  override  a 
veto  is  based  on  the  fact  that  it  requires 
two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast  to  accompUah 
that  purpose. 

Therefore,  looking  the  facts  right  In  the 
face,  when  you  review  the  position  of  th~«e 
Members  of  the  House  today  in  relation  to 
their  last  year's  vote  on  the  iX>ugias-Spence 
bill,  one  finds  that  the  margin  -it  victory 
would  be  insufflcient  to  override  a  poaslhle 
Presidential  veto  of   the  Do uglae -Flood  bUi. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  Improve  ttie  chances  erf 
enacting  depressed -area  lei^latlon.  I  tntr  - 
duced  HJt.  4878,  a  bill  which  represents  a 
compromise  between  the  administration's 
approach  and  the  Douglae-Plood  proposal. 

Wtth  a  few  exoepttons.  my  oomprnmtoe  bill. 
HR.  4878,  offers  the  same  types  of  aid  con- 
tained in  the  Oouglaa-Spexwe  bUl  vetoed  last 
year. 

For  example,  tnatead  of  making  erery  de- 
pressed area  eligible  for  the  same  types  of 
Asststanee.  mjr  bill  provides  different  degrees 


of  Federal  asjii.stance  based  upon  the  level  of 
chronic  unemployment  and  the  need  tn  such 
areas. 

In  this  connection.  It  Is  my  belief  that 
areas  which  have  suffered  greater  levels  of 
unen'.pl:jynn''t;*  .should  be  entitled  to  a  greater 
degre e  of  aid  than  those  commxinlUea  -Ah  )se 
problems  of  unemployment  are  of  a  loiser 
decree. 

Br.efly,  my  bill,  H  R.  4878,  prcrvides  for  the 
io'.lo  K\n^  pr'jgranu. 

(1  Technical  assistance:  Depr^-s.^ed  areas 
would  be  eU«r(bV»  for  technical  assistance  to 
help  the  oocnmuruu^s  tu  apprai.se  their  phys- 
ical and  h'lnia;.  .-•^^  'i:  ■<^s.  w'..:.  h  would  pre- 
pare them  to  iilan  ^  lUstrucUv  pmcrams  to 
attract  new  b\i?uies»es  an  !  expand  exi.<ting 
busLne.sses  in  these  areas 

(2,  Comzn unity  loans  Depressed  commu- 
nities would  be  ellE^ib'.e  ti  recelie  liuiiis  fr  ^m 
a  re-olving  riind  of  SIO*^  mllV.  .n 

We  ten  w  that  t;.*  r  Tiver.tlonal  lending 
facilities  In  derresscd  a.-eas  are  ttot  as  ven- 
tureeome  ::%  those  in  growing  and  expanding 
communiles. 

The  fund  would  put  the  de;)re*;=*d  urpRS 
on  a  _nf.re  eqi^al  r.'u'..::g  with  oti*er  con.iu^:.:- 
tles  In  attract'.rg  new  J  ,;■.=; 

(3  Public  facilities.  Some  cr^rnmu'.ities 
need  improveme.Tt  in  public  facilities  before 
they  would  becotne  sufficiently  attractive  to 
new  bii=inesses  which  might  desire  to  locate 
in  the  e  areas. 

M)  bill  pnnules  t^T  an  estftblishment  of  a 
$-15  mUilon  revolvuxg  fund  from  which  these 
communities  would  be  able  to  bTrrow. 

Wl.lle  *he  figure  may  appear  modest,  at- 
tention Is  cp.lled  to  the  fact  th.it  legislation 
Is  pending  b^f^re  the  Hou<;e  which  would 
establish  special  funds  for  community 
Caci;.!  ties. 

Meinwnile,  under  m.y  bill,  H.R.  4873.  s 
srr.al  er  fund  w(..u'>d  be  allocated  and  ear- 
marked to  aid  depressed  areas 

In  addition,  the  most  riepre^red  '^ommtml- 
tles  wli;"h  do  not  havf  tiie  sufficient  re- 
sources to  borrow  furls  would  be  eligible  to 
receie  grants  up  t-.  a  maximum  of  $25 
mi'.'.;  in. 

At  this  point,  let  me  stress  that  thl.?  !.i  n^t 
an  annual  approprlatlnn  but  is  Intended  to 
be  a  ?25  million  revjlvlng  fxind  from  which 
these  oommuniUes  wou  d  be  able  to  borrow 

Th!  adn  inistraitor  of  the  pr  4^am  would 
be  expected  to  limit  the  grants  only  tu  f  om- 
mun.ties  with  tiie  greatest  need  f  r  aid  and 
which  do  not  have  sviClclent  res-urces  to 
repay  the  loatu  In  the  foreseeable  future 

It  =hoi:ld  be  stressed  that  this  Is  no  trive- 
away  program;  under  the  provisions  of  my 
bin  gxante  v.  )Uld  be  made  only  f  r  pr  ijerts 
whlcn  would  provide  Iss'im;  improvements 
and  thus  br<  Aden  the  economic  t>ase  nf  the 
comr.iunltles 

(4*  Vocational  training  and  subfilirtence: 
Or.e  jf  the  ti.^  pr  :/.f'::,.s  f  the  people  In 
deprtipaed  areas  Is  the  fact  that  many  of 
their  Industries  have  d*»rHn'>d  or  disappeared 
and.  cor.,seq\K>ntl7,  tlie  demat.d  for  thf  skills 
acq  1  red  by  the  f>eople  in  these  areas  has  also 
dlmi:iished  or  vanished 

In  order  to  ertabl*  these  per.ple  wh')«e  «kllls 
have  become  obsolete  to  gain  new  empii^y- 
ment,  we  must  provide  facilities  to  retrain 
them^. 

Therefore,  tt  Is  urged  that  we  enact  the 
pr>^;-a-'Ti  contained  in  my  compromise  bill. 
H  R.  4878.  as  a  realistic  nieans  of  providing 
an  effective  program  to  aid  the  chr  >nl  ally 
depr  jssed  areas  of  the  Nation. 

Since  the  cost  of  depressed  area  legislation 
has  proved  a  stumbling  block  In  the  past 
and  Impeded  our  rtTorts,  let  me  p<^1r;t  out 
that  the  coet  of  the  Douglas -Flood  bill  Is 
8389  5  million  as  cjotnpared  to  the  rout  of  the 
administration  bin  which  Is  858  minion. 

By  ways  of  contrast,  my  compromise  blTl, 
H  R  4878.  ■win  cost  llSe  million  or  Ju^t  al.nut 
midway  between  the  ci:>st  of  the  Douglas- 
Flood  blU  and  %h«  administration  bUL 


In  connection  with  depresf^^-d  axes  legis- 
lation, let  nue  state  Uxal  I  iiave  no  pride  of 
authoTsi^ip. 

My  ioi«  desire  '.«  to  aid  the  f>eoDie  in  tlie 
depres.-^ed  ar'^.as  and  to  attain  sucli  a  laud- 
able objective  the  spir.t  ijX  comprorai.e 
ahoiiU  be  dtraiii.aiit  11.  uur  n.inds. 

Aa  ttie  wlio  repo'setits  two  >^hr'juicaliy  de- 
pret«xl  az^e^s  in  I'eniisy iv.iuia  with  lUKm- 
ployment  at  times  as  h'^^h  as  lb  :>ejr<-etii  of 
our  labor  force  and  which  ha.s  plagued  us 
for  years,  my  goal  is  that  Co n^; re  a  enact 
without  delay  an  effective  bill  in  a  :  rm  ac- 
ceptable to  Uie  President,  thereby  eiimiu.it- 
Ing  the  prospecu  of  auotoer  rreaidential 
veto. 

Mr  Clia.rr-ian.  the  residents  of  the  159 
dep.'-t  ^;iu•«i  .rt-icLt,  >if  Uie  Na'iou  are  entilied  u- 
t  ..^  :>■«■  jt  .'•-.o.oi.i  :;.  ni:  I  It  is  mv  Uiirere 
1..  j/f-  Li  it  t.'>:.^  r^,  'Aiii  I .  riipirocnii*  any  dif- 
fiT'-nces  and  enact  a  depressed  area  bill 
w;»...uu;  fvirther  delay 
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HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

or   oRr»~.'N 

IN  TUT-  nOU?E  OF  R£i:  i?ESP7.T. STIVES 

Monday,  Jar.uarjf  11.  I960 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  today  had  the  pleasure  of  iniro- 
duclng  a  bill  to  cixtend  the  I-ibrary 
Services  Act  of  1956  for  a  period  of  5 
years,  and  to  make  cenain  tf<'hniCHl 
amendments  which  will  not  chniige  the 
effect  of  the  act,  but  which  will,  rather, 
simply  take  cognizance  of  the  admission 
of  the  States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  Into 
tiie  Union,  and  to  leave  in  abeyance  until 
the  Congress  ha.s  before  it  Uw  re^ilts  of 
the  19»!0  dect'niiial  cerusu-s  certain  policy 
decifion.s  in  rf'card  to  the  (  ommunities 
covered  by  the  act,  a.s  extended. 

Let  me  briefly  explain  the  purpose  of 
my  bill.  The  Library-  Services  Act,  as 
passed  by  this  Congress  in  1956,  provided 
for  a  program  of  granUs-in-aid  to  liie 
Stales  to  .cumulate  and  a.ssi.-t  m  the  pro- 
vusion  of  Library  services  fi  the  reMdrnts 
of  rural  c<  mmiuiitiea  Under  the  original 
act,  $7,500,000  per  year  wa.-s  authoriTed 
to  be  appropriated,  to  be  divided  among 
tlie  States  wishing  to  participate  on  the 
basis  of  a  formula  reco^^nizing  tiie  State's 
share  of  the  rural  population  of  the  Na- 
tion a.s  the  ma.iiT  fiicttr  The  oriyinaJ 
act  further  provided  that  no  communrv 
wi'h  a  popnl  ition  of  more  than  10  000 
wniiid  be  eligible  for  assi.Ttance  under  the 
act 

GeneraHy  speaking,  the  first  4  years  of 
this  act's  historj-  have  justified  the  hi».:h 
hopes  those  of  us  who  origiaaliy  spon- 
sored iL  had  1^  lus  etfect  uix)n  the  spread 
of  library  servicf  .s  to  rural  communities. 

Fortv-nine  of  th**  f.fty  Bt  t*  .s  are  now 
participating  in  this  act.  and  th-^w  States 
have  an  increa.'^ed  tlicir  rural  library 
services  programs,  not  only  to  tiic  decree 
made  possible  by  the  all.x'Ation  of  Fed- 
eral fund.s,  but  out  of  U^eir  own  re- 
sourc^is,  -A.'Ji  Ui*'  FeiieraJ  fur.ds  eervin« 
laruely  oa  stimuli,  and  a.s  a  symbol  of  tiie 
national  interest  in  thw  n.atter 

Stat**  arti'.itifs  in  aidinc;  public  li- 
braries have  increased  by  54  percent  in 
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the  4  year.s  of  the  iiie  of  this  act  Thirvy 
million  Americans  living  in  rural  com- 
muiuues  L.o»  liave  library  services  avail- 
able U>  iiitm  which  were  either  not  avail- 
able at  all,  or  not  to  the  present  degree. 
as  a  result  of  the  working  of  the  act. 
Suity-Iive  OMiut.es  and  an  equal  number 
of  New  Euijiaiici  towns,  whicli  formerly 
had  no  library  service  are  now  receiviiig 
such  .-^rMce.  'I'*o  hundred  new  book- 
m(->biles  iue  in  service  uiider  tiie  Library 
Services  AcL  Two  hundred  and  eighty 
separate  projects  were  iixiiiided  m  the 
SlrAe  plans  for  1959.  Ovi  r  5  miiijon 
books  and  other  in  forma  Uona]  materials 
have  been  added  to  the  hiirary  resources 
of  rural  c-animui..lies. 

This  raucli  ^ia^  bteu  done,  M:  Speak- 
er. uiKler  the  l.ioi  iii  y  Ser;  ices  Act  m  its 
fiist  4  years  of  operation.  But,  it  shouid 
be  pointea  out,  Uiis  ls  only  an  mdicauoo 
of  what  C'tuid  have  l>een  done,  if  iin  act 
had  L>een  i.lii  wed  to  operate  at  its  fuiiest. 
The  C.i.^ii  .,  has  not  been  reiuciaut 
to  appropriate  funds  for  this  program, 
but  the  Buxigct  Bureau  has  siien  fit,  liei  e. 
as  in  so  niany  otlicr  areas,  to  puisue  its 
standard  policy  of  penny  wisdom  and 
dollai-  foil.-  In  Llie  4  years  ui  the  cu  t  e 
history,  a  u>tal  ol  ^i>  nuiiion  could  have 
been  appropriated,  under  the  authoriziiig 
legislation-  But  in  no  one  of  those  years 
was  the  full  aniount  requested  c:  appro- 
priated. In  fiscal  1957,  $2,&J0.fX)0  was 
appropriated;  in  fiscal  1358,  io  mUlion. 
and  in  tlie  last  2  fiscal  years.  $6  nuilion 
each.  As  a  result  of  act'r>n  taken  by  the 
Congress,  allocations  U)  States  weio  n^ade 
on  the  basis  of  the  full  auUiorization  in 
the  last  fiscal  year,  but  U^e  growing 
needs  of  our  ruial  libraries  might  well 
have  come  much  closer  to  fiilfiUmcat, 
had  the  full  amount  been  available 
throuf,'h  the  appropriation  process  each 
year.  It  is  too  soon  to  teH  what  funds 
will  be  available  in  the  fiscal  l&Cl  budget, 
which  will  be  the  last  appropriation  un- 
der the  mitiaJ  autliorization.  But  so  far. 
only  53  percent  of  the  total  funds  au- 
thorized have  actually  been  appropri- 
ated, and  even  if  the  full  amount  is  re- 
quested and  appicpriated  next  year, 
nearly  $11  millicm  of  authorired  fimds 
will  have  b'-^n  denied  this  important  and 
profitable  program. 

The  amrndmcnts  contained  in  the 
body  of  my  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  arc  simple, 
and  do  net  change  the  policy  of  the 
ori^nnal  act.  The  first  subsection  sim- 
ply extend  :hc  life  of  the  act  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  years.  Si.:bsertions  fb''  and  'c'> 
make  technical  amendments  reflectir^ 
the  fact  that  Hawaii  and  Alaska  have 
bf'en  admitted  to  the  Uni(  n  and  are  al- 
ready subsumed  under  tlie  term  "State  ** 
The  linal  subsection,  in  effect,  freeze?  the 
present  coverage  of  the  act.  Under  the 
prff^pnt  Bcl .  no  assist anre  can  be  ex- 
tended to  fi  community  with  a  popula- 
tion of  moi-e  than  10,000.  The  E>epart- 
ment.  in  is.suiag  it^  regulations  has 
taken  tlie  1950  decennial  census  as  its 
guide.  The  exten.sior  bill  retains  the 
li*50  census  as  the  giude  for  eligibility. 
In  this  way,  tiie  c«nra unities  now  beinR 
«  rved  will  contirue  to  be  elieiblei  none 
will  suddenly  be  excluded  from  the  act 
by  population  growth  reflected  in  the 
1960  census 


Mr.  Speaker,  tiie  Rural  Library  Serr- 
ices  Act  18  not  the  most  extensive  or  the 

most  costly  of  the  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs.  But  this  program  is  surely 
one  of  the  most  rewarding,  one  of  the 
nil  J.St  encouraging,  and  one  of  the  most 
productive  of  the  educational  grant  pro- 
grams. The  experience  we  have  had  tn 
the  first  4  years  surely  augurs  well  for 
what  can  be  accomplished  m  the  next 
half  decade  as  library  doors  svlng  open 
for  more  and  more  of  our  people. 


Fate  of  Y«Muig  Hungarian  Frccdoi 
Fighters 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  ALVIN  M.  BENTLEY 

or  MirHic.'KW 

IN  Tll^  nOU?E  OF  REI  RESENT  ATI  VU3 

Monday.  January  11,  1960 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Record  the  foiiow- 
ini'  exchange  of  correspondence  with  the 
White  House  reeardmc  the  fate  of  the 

vuiiiv::  Huiiganan  frc-  dom  fif^hters  fac- 
ing execution  by  the  CommunL-^t  renmc; 

Dectmbex  9.  ISoS. 
President  Dwickt  D   EtsENHowta, 
White  UoiLiC.  WcLsUiTiffion,  D.C.: 

I  liave  been  a.'kod  by  certain  nun=e&rlan 
frieiKis  ajicl  constituents  oX  niine  to  n  quest 
your  persoral  Uiterveiitlon  wiili  reflect  to 
tiie  yjutiiiui  Hung.j-ian  Iree  uotn  11  inters 
who  are  aU«ge<liy  lacing  execution  by  the 
Cnmniunlst  regime  ol  in -.t  ocuiitry.  I  am 
aware  Uiat  this  subject  u  presently  beiii^ 
debated  by  the  General  A.-^Aembly  0/  ti»e 
United  Kations  but  feel  tl^at  a  pertoiial 
statement  expressing  your  horror  at  such  a 
report  mi^hi  be  helpful  In  marsiiaJing  world 
public  opinion  against  Uiis  barbaric  uiider- 
taiung. 

RespectXully  yours, 

A1.VIN  M  BsKTurr, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Turn  Whitk  Hoosk, 

Wa&hinctok, 

December  14.  litiS. 
Hon  Ai.nN  M   BHrn-KT. 

McmlMir  0}  CijriffTe*s, 
Otrosso.  Mich. 

Deab  Al:  For  the  President  this  wUi  »c- 
kn  <Wie<ige  suad  th.-ink  you  fir  your  I>ecem- 
ber  y  telegram  re&pecung  your  plea  in  be- 
iiSLxi  at  the  350  Hunt^acian  ireedom  hghtera. 

While  the  Stat"  I>  p;\rtment  has  no  inlor- 
Doation  at  this  ume  concerning  this  matter, 
you  call  be  sure  tliat  we  wUl  continue  to  loi- 
i  -A  ;:ie  situation  in  Hu!igary  vlth  close 
attention.  In  this  connection  you  may  wish 
to  have  the  encioaed  statements  by  Ambas- 
sador Lodge  on  the  que.«:tlon  of  Hungary. 

Kindest  regard*  and  best  wishes  for  the 
holiday  seas<  n 

Sincerely  yours. 

Jack  Z    Attdtrsow. 
Administrative  Assistant  to  the  President. 


CVI- 


SrATEMF.vT  inr  HrwuT  C(WOt  Lodge.  U.S    Rep- 
n^'^F^•T^^TVF  in  ths  Gkkk&al  .^ssfmhit.  pn 

NOVEMBKS     2A.     lfi6A.     OM     TliX    QUKSTIOV     CF 

HfNGABT 

Mr  President,  the  TTnlted  St.atw  supporta 
tbe  rpcotmnendfitlon  by  the  General  Commit- 
tee that  an  Item  eatitied  "The  QueBtkxi  at 

Hungary"  be  Included  on  our  agf  nda. 
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Last  year  In  Resolutton  1312  tbe  General 
Assembly  declared  tioat  the  Umted  NatMCM 
will  oontinae  to  be  aeHsed  ot  tiie  Eituatlon 
in  Hungary.  In  Tiew  at  the  lad  that  the 
Govemment  of  the  VB£M.  and  the  riresent 
authorities  in  Hungary  are  dlsregiirdir.g  ear- 
lier rt  ^:,:uti:  !.E  ot  the  Gcr.err.l  .^i..<:embly.  By 
the  same  resolution,  the  General  Assembly 
.ippdnted  Sir  Leslie  Munro  'o  represent  It 
lor  the  purpoee  oi  reportliM;  on  dcveiopmer.ts 
relating  to  the  tm  pie  mentation  of  the  Assem- 
bly resoiutlone  on  Hun^.iry. 

Sir  Leslie  Munm  has  now  requested  the 
General  Aaaembiy  to  consider  the  Hun^snac 
slt^iaclon  He  rt  ports  that  tJicre  has  been 
no  Iraprovement  of  concitiont  In  Rungary 
and  c  ills  attention  U  the  rCxifal  rf  the  Hun- 
ftarian  Bjthorlties  t-i  or^Tperate  wi'h  the 
United  Naticos  In  any  way  Ir.  this  matter 
In  theae  circumstances,  the  Ui.ited  Stater 
h'.t.  i  roqiii^Eted  in  rii  tion  of  this  Item.  I 
n\ay  !?ay  In  our  opinion  the  reoucft  of  the 
Representative  of  the  U.N.  on  Hungary 
would  have  been  enough. 

Nn<Hln«  ue  know  tod.iy  lefwls  nf  to  be- 
lieve that  the  States  r^Anr^rii*^  hnve  r^;ife<l 
their  dt '..'.nee  of  rewimVnB  which  ▼"ere 
adr»pt.«d  by  '^Terwhelmlnc  mp.jorirtes  «t  rrc- 
Tiow  sfpsiins  .^f  recently  noted  by  the 
United  N.Ttions  Representatire  on  Hungary, 
foreign  armed  forces  rrmaln  In  Ri;npary  and 
the  framewTTk  i^f  rrpresrlon  rr-malnf  un- 
chanced  In  the  shadow  cf  continued  trials 
f.nd  exrcmifT!.*  of  Hur!garlf.ti5  whose  only 
crime  was  their  barehanded  fight  for  Inde- 
I'fi.rh  :.cc  ag:.i:.ft  S;  viet  tanks  in  19?«.  and 
In  thf  shadow  of  the  cortlnulrp  rrports  of 
lrrn»»?'ding  execritlon?.  It  Is  clear  that  the 
end  f  '.  the  reitrn  of  terror  1?  rot  yet  In  Flcht. 
It  seems  clear  :■  th.e  f?  doie-ation,  there- 
fore, that  we  mu5t  Inpcribe  this  Item  and 
thst  we  murt  consider  the  Report  of  the 
United  ?:attons  Representative  on  Hungary. 

As  I  CTplamcd  In  my  statemert  in  tlie 
General  Committee  rn  November  23,  we  re- 
gret t:ie  circu.iiiiiii.ces  that  gave  rise  to  tlie 
necessity  for  inscribing  this  Item  Keceui 
events  encoixragfd  us  \c  l.cpe  that  ti.ere 
m.lght  be  real  relaxation  of  Intcrnallorjd 
tenr^cns  and  Improved  Intrrnrt-onal  cocp- 
eratlo!!.  which  are.  cf  cciir?e,  the  goals  for 
which  tins  very  mternaticraJ  org.-inlzaiion 
was  established.  We  still  hold  to  thai  hope, 
Ivfr.  President,  but  we  miiiit  ret  down  that 
to  attempt  to  sweep  crimes  like  these  under 
the  n.g  will  not  cause  these  h^pes  to  be 
fulfiUcd  and  wiU  not  promote  peace.  We 
accordingly  urge  m^embers  to  Jem  in  sup- 
po.-tlng  the  Inscription  of  this  vit.iu  quesviuu. 

ST.\TEi:i:j.T    BT     Henrt     Caeot     Lodge      D  S. 
Retjlesext.vtive,  im  thk  Genbsial  Commlit- 

TTE    i^Bt   THE   QtJESTiOM    OF   HUNGJLET,    NOVKM- 
BKE  23,  1959 

Mr  Chairman,  before  we  adjourn  *hls 
meet.ng  there  are  certain  fallacies  which 
h.  .v(  b-^en  expre.=«ecl  here  whicli  I  fl^ouid  like 
briefly  to  rectify.  I  took  some  notes  during 
Mr.  KuEnetsoT's  speech,  and  I  noted  some  OL 
these  i>iirafies;  "Dirty  work."  sordid  .'issign- 
Kkent,  "mcuthpiece  for  siancer."  '"puppet," 
"alaiid/Tous  assertioas  and  ooncocti.xis"  in 
my  leti.er. 

Now,  I  am  not  fortunate  enough  to  be  fa- 
mj.liar  with  the  Russian  language,  and  maybe 
these  are  ordinary,  routine  phrases  In  Rus- 
sian. But  I  have  aucne  familiarity  with 
Eagliali  and  with  French,  and  I  crn  say  that 
In  th  )se  two  lancuRt-es  these  are  extremely 
violent  words.  IX  Mr.  Kuznetsov  Is  really 
interested  in  lessening  the  cold  war,  he  could 
very  esislly  pwove  that  fact  by  usli'.^  parlia- 
mientary  language  In  a  parliamentary  asaem- 
bly.  I  say  that  to  him  in  as  bland  a  tone  aa 
I  can  tise. 

Then  he  aUo  referred  In  hla  ipeech  to  the 
conven>atlona  between  Ciialrman  Khru- 
shchev and  President  Eisenhower  which  were 
held   at  Ciimp  David   and   which   in  a   press 
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release  the  other  day  the  Soviet  delegation 
characterized  &a  the  spirit  of  Camp  E>avld. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  prize — we  in  the 
United  States — prize  what  was  achieved  at 
Camp  David,  and  none  are  more  opposed 
than  we  to  doing  anything  which  would 
destroy  it. 

One  way  to  live  up  to  that  spirit  is  to 
conform  with  United  Nations  resolutions 

I  feel  that  perhaps  I  have  some  right  to 
talk  about  Camp  David  for  the  simple  reason 
that  I  was  there.  In  fact  I  was  presen',  at 
all  the  meetings  which  took  place.  Thrse 
meetings  were  adequately  summed  up  In  the 
communique  whi:h  Is  well  known  and  I  can 
assert  that  there  la  nothing  in  that  ci>m- 
munlque  or  in  what  happened  at  Camp 
£>aTld  to  Justify  the  declaration  that  tne 
very  modest  action  i>n  Hungry  which  we  are 
discussing  today  Is  against  the  spirit  of 
Camp  Etevid 

What  is  against  the  spirit  of  Camp  David 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  subverslijn  of  small 
countries. 

What  is  against  the  spirit  of  Camp  Dav  d 
are  acta  which  turn  a  br,tve  little  country 
Into  a  moaning  coionlailit  slum. 

What  la  against  the  spirit  of  Camp  David 
is  any  behavior  which  makes  a  ventab.e 
mockery  of  peaceful  coexistence 

Mr.  Chairman,  nothing  hap:)ened  at  Camp 
David  which  requlree  ui  to  condone  evil 

Nothing  happened  at  Camp  David  which 
requlrn  ua  to  pass  by  in  .silence  an  '.he  nthsr 
•Ide  rrf  the  street  when  a  hrvitA'iHy  [|^  being 
oottimlttfd 

ffrHhlnM  hftpp^rwd  i<t  Camp  Duvld  *4i  pr*- 
VPtlt  UA  ttiim  a'tlrn  IIH*  hUdifin  b«i|nf«  fruwl» 

In  thi  \mn$9  «f  0'>d  whun  pfii»»i')f  In  b»iii< 
rH«»t    9tm*   *f(tf    Urn   «•»>•<     MiM    HhUiiUlf    h^iit 

mil)  w«  WHfH  iHt»in»i,  muH  »  4*f  witsH  wi 


irucH-Hin4  trui  ffHrti  at  (Mmp  Oirut  r»«v«f 
l<H4  IM  b»  ffl/MM  PUT  virM  Ui  tto4i  t#uih 

W*  MA  otilf  tmM  ft  p««Mf«ful  woft4  0*1 
tf««d»— dMd«  of  )u«ti«« — »rui  t>i«  •ptrtt  of 
C««np  David  n«v*r  tot4  ua  tuH  tis  do  such 


In«t««4  of  orittetxlnc  thU  propocal,  why 
don't  you  do  aoiiMthlnf  to  chow  that  you 
rMllf  b«lieT«  In  the  true  apLrlt  of  Camp 
DarUI?  Wbjr  don't  you  take  down  the 
barbed  wire  and  the  observation  towers 
wblch  now  divide  the  poor  Hungarians  from 
Austria  and  the  free  world  and  which  have 
turned  Hungary  into  a  vast  human  cage? 
Wbj  don't  you  chain  up  the  savage  doga 
which  roam  along  the  border  to  catch  tht 
miserable  human  beings  who  are  aeeking 
freedom? 

It  Is  by  deeds  such  as  these  that  we  can 
best  live  up  to  the  spirit  of  Camp  David. 

Let  me  say  In  conclusion  that  the  Camp 
David  communique  states  "that  all  out- 
standing international  questions  should  be 
settled  not  by  the  application  of  force  but 
by  peaceftil  means  through  negotiation  "  If, 
therefore,  we  are  really  to  live  up  to  the 
■pint  of  Oamp  David,  Sir  Leslie  Munro  ought 


to  be  admitted  Into  Hungary,  the  United 
Nations  resolutions  adopted  by  overwhelm- 
ing votes  should  be  carried  out  In  Hungary, 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  Instead  of  working 
against  the  United  Nations,  should  work  with 
the  United  Nations.  That  would  be  really 
carrying  out   the  spirit  of  Camp  Da'.id. 

The  United  States  supports  the  request  of 
the  United  N  it.uns  Ht^iebcntative  'ii  Hun- 
gary that  an  item  of  an  Important  and  ur- 
gent chnra^'ter  en'itl'""!  "The  Question  '^f 
Hungary"  be  inscribed  In  the  agenda  of  the 
14th  General  Assembly  The  United  States 
a.s  a  member  of  the  Ciencral  Committee  has 
'.tse'.t  a;.-5o  rtqie.stetl  the  Inscription  ul  the 
1.  em. 

This  request,  Mr  President,  was  necessl- 
tatfKi  by  'he  reso'.u'lon  on  Hungary  'adopted 
by  the  13"h  General  A.'ssembly  and  the  con- 
tinued dpfl»nce  by  the  present  Hungarian 
re.;;me  and  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  General 
Assembly  resolu.ions  on  Hungary. 

Resolution  1312  declared  "that  the  United 
N.i^ions  Will  continue  to  be  seized  of  the 
situation  in  Hungary  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Goverriment  of  the  U  S  .S  R  and  the 
pre-er.t  auth^^ritles  in  Hunu  iry  are  disre- 
garding the  above-mentioned  restnutinns  of 
the  0''nera!  A-ssimbiy  "  By  the  name  re«o- 
luti  m  the  General  A.wembly  deciried  to 
appoint  Sir  Leslie  Munro  to  represent  the 
United  NTt'.nnw  for  the  purpose  of  rrportlng 
to  member  <itnt<»«  "r  *n  'he  Oetier!*!  A-eemhIy 
nn  !«tnninrant.  deypinpmpnt.a  relating  to  the 
Imp'pmon'iti  m  of  the  AKeembiy*  resolution* 
on   Hunaary    ' 

On  July  0    lOM    »>)•  Uf)U»'l  Nc,t|,,r,«  n»p- 

f  n,.  rtt  .}>{•/!•   nn   M'ltM;^•■T   I  tl   H   jiM^i'ir   «»n'«'fieri* 

fi>yf<tii>r|  \u^t^  |||«  pfltjimf  ttii'l  r|i|l*t  (ifTott* 
♦  m  <t(iii  nMftiU"''!'!  ♦(»  Utiiygnti  In  »tf»!»f  •'! 
nhi  .\h  Of^Mintif)  l»i»'f»ft(i|»|M((  ^M»l'••l^f1M1g  Ml» 
(m"l»f»i>i»i<«M»(ft     iii      Hi*     t^miHiti*i\i  •     f»i.Mli( 

M'(i.»  )ii«'l  u-itin  f>-»«ti»t-H  t(»  miit\»i  Hft>l  Moil 
Mif  hm    «m< ti'<»Mi«i«       *i»    |,«*ii«    M'*'i«M    H(i 

>t(f>r»tM««|     |<l«     M|i«.|i*  l>i«i     III    aU*iHtii'\iiM    n     r<ill 

ft>f><fl  KM  >«u  M^UfiMaa   ill  U««   I4'>«  7>MM*«iii 
{.•t  Uta  ».a|/ii«Mi4ti/»y  tnumnftnthnn  »n»fiiiiA 

Ul  MU  tmi'ihi>i  I'lt  Mi*».M|(H./«i  Ml*  l/|)Hi)'l 
ttnH>iH9       A    t'MMidUMva      iHl       tt'll'Uxtf       h<M 

a«ftf«>l   Mm!  I'lfUgu  aMfia»|  i-in.0»  iftuHtn  in 
HMMg»fy  n>m|   Mt»<    l*ia  lmin0't,fik  ul  >•(>>•• 
a(»fM  raMiNlMa  Mi)'^>«af)ga<l      \ii  •$/!<«  irf  \m\i\\it 
•ae>0«««MM  ul  i|(s  r*|/>aae>ti«M«a  ul  <li«  !'»•• 
a<ii  H»<>ti»»le*t  r*M>Mt«  i>t»<  >«t"(*el«  nM*"**^ 
HMiff4/l«4>   (>«iM</<4   *Un  fii^mUi   in   •«■•    |i»'^ 
M|rfi«lf*K  >*ava  n0ns»4    itim  ••|/i«M«)"f c  fh>-in 
ifr*H4i4(h    fMfiftfia    i|»«    ttn*»ti    U^i    IM«1    KiMla 
»tul  0UMtii4U'fint  111  hithgmfimti  Ifrntmn  l>ni<> 
ara  tnnta  UIish  (/(mm  •4«t«.a  Hi*  ^»^^^  0*)>««»< 
A*a«fr«Mf      A(Ht»f»*iiif    i**a  •'<4  ul  i>i«  r«i«M 
i4   imrntf   U   tuti   yal   (>l   atftit     lur  iUmta   nia 
dUturliHrHf  rutiuffit  that  UWf»  aMMU'U/ita  •#■ 
p«n4tl»K 

The  UntUMl  States  aii[>porU  the  Iniriaitva 
of  ths  United  Nallmis  fUpreaeritaliva  im 
Hungary  Wa  depU>ra  the  ctrcumatancea  that 
gave  rise  to  the  neceastty  for  thta  Impt^iant 
and  urgene  requeet  Ail  membera  should 
bear  what  Blr  Leelie  Munro  has  to  report  and 
consider  ap(>roprlate  further  atepe  to  achieve 
the  objectivea  of  the  United  Nations, 


Traasportatioa  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  11,  1960 

Mr.    METCALF.     Mr.    Speaker,    the 
State  of  Montana,  as  well  as  msuiy  other 


Wo.'^tern  Slate.s,  depend  to  a  very  great 
extent  on  the  airlines  the  railroad.s.  and 
the  bu.s  compiinies  to  provide  fast  and 
dependable  trHn.sjwrtation  between  our 
citie.s  which  are  separated  by  great  di.s- 
tan>:'es  For  more  than  15  years  our  cit- 
tzen.s  have  been  taxed  every  time  they 
u.se<i  tht'se  vitally  nece.s-sary  common 
carrier  facilities  At  present  this  trans- 
portation tax  is  10  percent  but  by  virtue 
of  the  passage  of  Public  Law  85-75  in 
the  last  sessi'.)n  of  Congress,  betfinning 
July  1.  1960,  this  tax  will  be  reduced  to 
5  percent 

I  was  very  plea.=;ed  with  this  progress 
but  I  sincerely  feel  that  during  this  .ses 
s:on  we  must  abolish  tlie  remaining  5 
percent.  What  was  the  original  purpose 
of  this  tax?  Certainly  the  raising  of 
wartmie  revenue  was  one  consideration. 
but  the  primary  purpose  was  to  discour- 
age nonessential  travel  during  the  emer- 
gency thereby  freeing  our  facilities  for 
military  and  defense  use 

I  feel  that  it  la  self-evident  that  this 
P'irpose  no  longer  exists  On  the  con- 
trary one  of  the  paramount  objectives 
of  o\ir  national  tran.<«portatioti  imltcy  l.i 
to  footer  and  encourawp  travel  to 
«trent?then  our  tran.«iportfttion  com- 
parile"! 

finlv  bv  lnrrrft«rd  pn*«inn(ipr  patrrm- 
aaf  rnu  flip  nirlinea  rarry  out  thp  m««i 

elvr    )nt    onnvrtcKin    timt     i«   IMflPtlllV    llfl- 

»)rt  wtir  'UkI  fir  »hi'h  nvff  |a'«  bllli'm 

fif  r«|(M«l  lt|V«ietfi|Phl  l«  I  MlflMi|tt#«l  IliP 
('\\n\nnni\  nf  \hn  (  Ivlt  APt'ffmutU'a 
M'Mixi  hi*  iMqo't  iliii  i<|"'mI  III  Ihia  Isa 
11)1  liiii  itin\ihi\  II>nI  II  <1*>l(>f«  Havel  h(mI 
(t<  I"  '    •«•«  N  It  IIM"  I  iiyiOHHi 

I'mnihi"  i'lii  liMo  uiuii\  l^^^ll't^\  Ufnnni*' 
iltM  Im«  iin  |/M«<>t  iM<«»  Im<vs|  Um/U 
U«  (llMOKMtfS  MiM  \mU\Ut  fH/Ml 
tiaiMM  I'liiiilhiih  «>MMlK)a  II  ihutnUV  MM 
MfMVM('«  Mt«  evi'>  MioMMllrtM  \^*^'^*t*'liHl't 
i\t>l\i)\  ifl'ltiKikfiHn  UlUni  lmu0 '10 
Wm  nil  Uh'x^  llHi  t/llMhi  '//  Ui«  imiimtui 
liH»i,"lignt  «/p«*<»l|//h  MM/1  It's  all  kiut*/ 
II114I,  Ut«i  'MilV  i*>nI  sMawar  ts  MM/>a  f<M»< 
ai<hifr.>    fevrdUP 

7  h0  l/tia  «iiueiiv/fi  la  ho  rlifTsrent  'H*' 
IHUtihol    Iff   inUi    t-l'r   l/u«l)lt«  <u/fM(MMM<a 

(irt  luicd  tiiftu  'JiHf)k  \n  I'jrn)  Ui  1,70(1  tn 
\»n'l     frvcfuMf  i/aao^-Mi/ora  de«.'Ums4  fftftn 

H\f>  uiUUi^fi  to  tiifi  inillUHi.  arul  IhuHiui 
ffiipl//yffa  dijtiuicd  fiojn  6«,ft70  t43  b'2.0i)0 
duiuirf  the  fcame  i*rriud— Bureau  of 
Ceiuus  Hluli-jlical  AbBtrai't  of  Ui« 
United  BUl^B,  1S^58,  paKC  til. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  submit  t^iat  continua- 
tion of  a  5  percent  exciae  tax  designed 
to  dlscourajie  travel  in  against  the  na- 
tional interest  and  extremely  unwlae. 
An  the  ICC  stated  In  the  Railroad  Paa- 
senger  Train  Deficit  Case: 

In  strongly  urging  that  the  Congress  take 
action  to  repeal  the  tax  outright,  we  are  not 
unaware  of  tl^e  efforte  which  various  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  have  made  and  are 
presently  maKlng  m  this  regard.  We  are 
also  not  unmindful  of  the  revenue  needs  of 
the  Government  We  are.  however,  con- 
vinced that  any  possible  loss  of  revenue 
Would  be  more  than  offset  by  the  public  in- 
terest in  strengthening  and  preserving  a 
transportation  system  capable  of  meeting 
adequately  the  country's  need  for  service 
both  in  peacetime  and  during  emergencies 
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in  oLUtfumJty  with  the  naUocial  tfansportA- 
Uou  poUc  /  as  declared  by  the  CougrcMs 
IP    7^1- 

I  realm?  that  any  proposed  legislatton 
which  wo  aid  eliminate  a  souree  of  Fed- 
eral revenue  should  be  Kubjected  to  close 
scnitin^'  However,  I  am  convinced  that 
repeal  of  Xl,e  rLmainiu^  5  percent  Lax 
Will  not  r«:&uil  in  any  auLkalaulial  net  kiss 
of  revenu  ■ 

It  L«;  Widely  recognised  that  the  sofn 
$110  million  p,T)Ks  Uiat  the  fact  thai  a 
high  pror>ortion  of  common  carnage 
travel  is  business  in  nature  and  the 
amount  of  transportation  tax  paid  Ls 
taken  at.  a  cori-rjrate  iiicome  tax 
deducU(»n 

In  addition  an  ofTsK  woukl  result  if 
the  tax  were  removed  by  viriue  of  in- 
creasf^d  t  ■ixable  Income  resiiltmi:  from 
Increased  travel  once  the  deterrent  tax 
is  ren'ioved. 

In  the  airline  indusuy  Uie  Federal 
governmeJit  pays  some  i60  million  in 
sut>sidy  p»r  yc.vr  to  make  up  operating 
kxises  of  local  service  and  helicopter 
cornpanieji  Yet  thl';  tax  d!BCourar»'.« 
pa';»rr.::cr:i  trom  travcllnK  on  these 
cai  Tiers 

Iii  lUiorl,  Mr  Spoakpr.  It  appear*  Uiat 
on  the  me'ii,s  no  one  ran  justlfr  thl«  Iak 
and  rvprymp  nereea  If  la  harmful  and 
ftu'<la»*»d  ThP  "tilv  fnipatlnn  la  wMr»h*>i 
^p  ahmil/1  naerlflfp  m  fpvpfiup  aoiirrp 
|1(j<  PVrn  (»fi  Idle  «i«wi»r  If  atppiafu  ^lPB( 
flint  fhp  h't  H«')(1  la  »M'I  SKliaU/iIlM)  add 
^iinU\  ihu  m\i\t  >'><  MWdP  than  ii^tt-i  \'t 
U\tn"*>M\  i'>mHitm\0  Wwmtw  u*««  a>M)  Uv 


TiM  rwil  i^irf«iillil  »/  R4«ialtiHi«l  Tria. 
fi*ki  M««<  ii  R«aMM4  WmImwI  ffft^- 
lk#4  OtiH#MlWii 

K%Tmi»Um  IIP  MKMAMNM 

HON,  HAROLD  R,  COLIIIR 

iff    H44)»ifi0 

IM  fUM  HOUtm  tur  hM>tmnM»l tkitWIUt 

Monday  January  tl,  i960 

%ir  CX>lA.Ucli  %ir  lHM<»Jurr,  duriog 
Uu>  B4>onmri\rixt  nuintha  ai  Cmiurtuut 
•tfvttral  nuYnbers  oT  t^  CocnmittM*  on 
Zxiteratat*  ar>d  I'oreigD  Commerce  con- 
ducted an  extensive  fleld  stivly  on  edu- 
cational U'levtslon  and  Ita  present  and 
future  plft'^e  in  our  American  gystem  of 
education  This  study  was  done  in 
western.  rTlddle-west^m  and  southern 
Etates  and  covered  all  phases  of  educa- 
tional wor.c  now  being  done  through  the 
facilities  (if  teleA-liion  on  both  an  In- 
school  and  home  study  basis. 

One  of  \i\e  principal  benefits  cited  in 
favor  of  tducalional  tekvLsion  iind  its 
expanded  a&e  is  the  opportunity  offered 
to  equalize  educational  opportunities  be- 
tween aret,i  w:th  scattered  populations, 
limited  fir^ancial  resources  and  inade- 
quate or  smaller  schools  with  tiie  better 
resources  of  other  larger  and  better 
equipp)ed  schools.  A  second  major  argu- 
ment for  the  expansion  of  educational 
televislMi  Ls  one  which  must  be  given 


conscientious  and  unbiased  eTalua,tk>n, 
namely  it«  wider  use  of  superior  teach- 
ing skills  in  the  sdences  and  foreign  lan- 
guages. Subjects  such  as  Spanish, 
Russian.  German,  chemistry,  biology, 
physic.*^  an  mathematics  may  now  be  in- 
cluded Ul  school  ciirriculiinis  through 
the  use  of  educatkHiai  television  by  ex- 
F»ert  teachers  who  became  a  part  of  the 
daily  .schooling  in  several  classrooms  at 
the  same  time  The  numl>er  of  students 
m-ho  s'  ^k  instruction  m  highly  technical 
subjects,  like  advanced  mathematics, 
physics  and  cheni:sLr}\  Ls  cuiiitanLly  in- 
creasing, thus  opening  the  door  to  a 
greauir  u.st-  of  sujx^rior  teaching  akiiis 
Lhrouph  the  medium  which  can  t>e 
made  availabie  m  p:-actically  every  vil- 
lage and  han.let  across  the  country 

As  m  any  fj^th'T  field  where  e.-^tab- 
li.shed  and  conventional  methods  are 
empioyed,  a  wider  and  more  effectual 
u.s»  of  educatiunai  television  is  likely  to 
encounter  mitial  oppoaiUon  m  some 
qunrters  because  of  the  normal  tend- 
ency to  r«sist  chantres  from  that  which 
is  ruptomary  Pro»rreaslvp  educatom  Ui 
f»ome  r.rea.*  have  ma^■pd  forward  wiUi 
rnthii«ift.':m  In  this  field.  One  very  In- 
trrpfiling  prrfcpjitatlon  which  1  heard 
pmsiHiaily  dunng  the  flekl  study  came 
fMjfn  Mr  J(i*eph  Hsll,  supertnt'TrKlpnt 
of  \hf  Dsde  (  mmty  PublM?  ftohoojw,  wm» 
1'"  '"'1  I"  no  Hfliinl  ftBViMtfe  of  f))  mil- 
lt'»ti  IM  eftftiiai  miilav  \n  t')nMt*uni)o 
M"*i  Mii^if^.iifii  iM  )tu  \4iiii,\mimf  Wii 
l>i».  ft.M'twititf  kiMtoffioni 

tit.i.'-<     )•>«'•. i»M|    IH     VHe    l*M»*>#V#»i    tHuu*i***t 

«>.*.'«MiMi'MU)«i  an  ^,mnt0hi  tH***»  ^fifflls  tM  » 
U'li  >\inu  •)•••>)  »*  i-»u  <iiU»(mk*»  MsMMi*     h 

•  *#»•  M.  ^»tl«  ii,muitm  Al*iHiH'm»Uhli  '»♦♦• 
iloM(  <'|  M.«  f.  <itit»  t0fmtH  Wi  »tih>0ii  S4  I  •" 
«  Ml  itiHiiht'i  iHt*  ^Hitti  •(  S  HM  SfMl  S«t><>M«> 
»««>•  UmM  •»  It  mi  H  Ht  l***f  MSVS  MM>#r|  Si 
U  in  S  l«  mtui  4  in  f^m  Th^  Ht»mii*  W«s» 
I'rt  linn  i#e> !<«»«•  H*iHh«  li»s  muttU*  m  {M» 
#l«r  Ui«  niium  unftt^  hi  »iHit»hi0  ts  ftfrnt^hi 
Ml  iha  l't«u<»w»i  t4i  ih^  ^mUM  t*f  hUtt* 
t«»S  uuf  at^hitul  «m4iU#»«^M  h'f  Um>  Uttgf 
KM/t4|'«     »•    H4U    a*/)«    if  lt4^t*0fHHtM*tM   S    t*it**'ti 

ffmiMf     l„4Hih0f     tti     (/M^M    mOMSH    UM    *SW« 

l««k</i»MHf  >">!¥  a  it#MM<Ml  hi*m*>**  ul  mti 
ln\n0,Hi  wa  tmm\  U>*1  W«  l*«v«  soVM)  i»l  imul 
^i  M»itu"it  in  tmi>ii*u  iUH^Mtrm^Uim  'In  ftfu- 
vmU  In  Ut*  iKtiiiiwrr  ul  ifuiHU  tn  IM*  mtiMh- 
Kci.iMi  (Mlur(4  Uh  Mwim.Uiju  thai  w«  iw/« 
httttt  lit  uuf  l>uiulii<Ka  wcfUUi  r*muir»  an  iii>- 
tiiJuiiMiM  (bi  uil  uiiUay  prueraoi  of  at  l«a«t 
t.i  uiiiiiuti  Vi  t  L««.U;ve  tm  we  UkVoUs  cKb«r 
kLh'mjii)  thfcl  U>e  souxint  oi  capital  SMvincfi 
will  be  UictttiMiiX  tkj  beyoiul  this  point. 

Mr     Speaker,    during    the    course    of 

heariniifi  in  which  I  participated,  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  go  mto  several  class- 
rooms during  the  televiain«  of  a  variety 
of  m -school  programs.  In  a  biology- 
class,  for  example,  we  watched  young- 
sters intently  observing  the  dlsectlng  of 
small  animal  life  which  had  been  magni- 
fied to  a  greater  degree  than  would  ever 
be  possible  under  a  normal  microscope. 
We  saw  fourth-  and  fifUi-grade  young- 
sUr.s  who  had  learned  Spanish  through 
daily  m-school  television  instruction 
carry  on  classroom  conversations  fluently 
in  that  lancuape.  We  sixike  to  both 
grade  school  and  hleh  school  youngsters 
in  schools  to  get  their  reaction  to  the 


▼alue  of  learning  throagh  this  medium. 
We  saw  the  specialized  teaching  person- 
nel of  the  'stations  which  work  in  the 
ETV  studios.  We  studied  with  them 
their  financial  problem,s  &nd  the  poten- 
tiality of  expansiCHi. 

The  work  of  the  oommittee  and  the 
statements  of  a  parade  of  witnesses  was 
fsu-  too  vast  and  detailed  to  permit  a 
complete  presentation  at  this  time.  It 
will,  of  course,  be  available  to  every 
Mr-mber  of  Conrress  when  the  subcom- 
m.iLtee  rejxjrt  is  issued  in  the  near  future. 

However,  there  is  one  conclusioii  that 
must  bt  recogmaed.  In-school  educa- 
tional television  has  a  tr«nendous  po- 
tential. It  is  now  and  can  become  an 
effective  tool  for  tjetter  education,  par- 
ticularly in  specialized  fields.  E%-ery 
obstacle  of  prejudice  must  be  removed 
so  that  its  full  potential,  its  advantages 
and  Its  disadvantages,  can  be  full>' 
reallaed. 


Addreii  by  Hob.  John  W.  McCormack,  of 
MassackascHs,  Bcfora  liie  AFL-CiO 
LcfUUtirt  CoaftrtDc* 


KXncHBlOfl  OF  RKMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  H,  DENT 

Mnn4*iy,  /nnu4iry  tl.  i$tifl 

Ml  \mwi  Ml  ^|oalt«if,  MtM  M^maa 
»/  tl«t#f»««>»UillVM  ha«  teaiti  MiNMs'l  Stv 

'His  mafti  nf  •  $mk^  (fiiMM<  iMf  vafii  u 
fhe  aMIIIf  \n  hs  a^ts  i\it{  nIoms  (/»  Ihtfftt 
NM/I  Mi\  In  th*  yi^i)Sii  SuUii$it\  )m\  mm 
Ihinn  M«  Ut  lis  al/ls  Ul  ini  tHkUimm  hlHiMrlf 
Uial  UtU«  (IMixtiti  \t)  U/i  M  Ul  UUt  \iittti\i4iii 
tm  anr  it%At\\»  »u*Om'i  m  ut%4m  a4»y  §i¥mi 
KlMMTfiatafiM 

H*M'*fit,iy  I  wae  t>f(viU«Ml  in  h0  \n  •«' 
UtMlanM  ai  a  m^MMtn  irtM»fs  !>%•  yfuni 
t/irlli  'rf  Arr»«ri«<«n  SitHtitt  •»«  finntnttuiMA 

Mhny  ttitnnkjiiit  yit^md  Unt  kutn^nttfn' 
)i*4  *>«4  ail  Iff  UMrfn  wirro  «*inU^m*,  aMU*, 
attd  «(tM(ulaU  lUMirttrf,  li  ritmatfuid 
tiM  a  hitta^fti  0t  i\m  VM  Huum  oi  Vjhh*' 
a<^>i*t4v««  Ul  aukk*  til/'  sraaUal  cowuMm- 
tton  in  oraiorv,  in  faeu,  in  loeu:,  and 
flnaUjr  in  sound  eoronv^n  scntta 

I  speak  of  our  esteemed,  able  and 
forthright  majority  floor  leader  the 
Honoiable  John  MoCoftMACK,  Democrat, 
of  Massachusetts. 

His  speech  is  so  full  of  the  kind  of 
advice  and  information  so  badly  needed 
in  today  fi  confused  atmosphere  of  poli- 
tics, labor,  and  the  people's  problems 
that,  under  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  House,  I  include  it  in  the  Recokd  in 
order  that  all  the  Members  can  have 
the  aame  privilege  granted  to  sdl  of  us 
who  heard  Mr,  McCormack  dehver  it  at 
the  conference  held  at  the  Willard  Hotel, 
this  city.  January  11.  1960: 
Adokess  »t   How    John   McCokmack.   I>rMo- 

CRAT.    or  MaSSACH  LTBE'ri-S.   Betokf  tite   AFTr- 
CIO       LBOaBU^TIVS        OOWTXKKNCE,        WriXARD 

Horn.,  Washuvgtok,  D  C,  Jaitd  AST  11,  1960 

President  Meany,  my  fellow  Americans  and 

outstanding  leaden  of  labor  from  the  various 
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sections  of  the  country,  ladles  and  gentlemen 
and  friends.  I  have  a  great  admiration  for 
Congressman  Ford  and  be  ancM  aire  jjersonal 
friends,  so  that  any  remarks  that  I  make,  of 
course,  have  no  direct  application  to  him, 
particularly  on  the  level  of  friendships.  I  Just 
want  to  make  a  few  observations  before 
maUng  some  brief  remarks  about  his  speech 
of  admonitions  to  labor  and  his  very  fine 
general  platitudes  about  rededlcatlng  our- 
selves— everyone  here  is  a  dedicated  Amer- 
ican— and  also  about  the  Modern  Republican 
philosophy  of  government.  If  any  exists,  I 
fall  to  see  it. 

I  do  not  feel  strange  in  this  i^athsrlni? 
because  I  com.e  from  a  working  district  and 
a  working  family.  I  think  the  philosophy  of 
government  and  practical  operati'ms  that 
you  entertain  and  I  entertain  are  the  same. 
I  think  an  examination  of  my  voting  record 
would  show  that  fact.  My  voting  record  Is 
the  result  of  my  own  thoughts  and  con;ld- 
eratlons  about  otir  Government  In  practical 
operation.  For  years.  I  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  late  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
agreeing  with  him  and  his  philosophy  of 
government  and  also  a  great  former  President 
Harry  S.  Truman. 

Broadly  speaking  my  philosophy  o'  govern- 
ment Is  to  strengthen  the  family  life  of 
America.  I  think  that's  the  dedicated  dvity 
of  a  legislator  and  I  did  that  as  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  and  in  my  31 
years  as  a  Member  of  Corneas.  The  very 
strength  of  any  government  or  any  society  Is 
based  upon  these  little  units  called  the  fam- 
ily life.  Ycur  family,  my  family,  the  ot^ier 
person's  family,  and  the  strength  or  weak- 
ness of  a  government  Is  dependent  upon  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  family  life,  those 
little  units  that  collectively  make  up  the  very 
broad  foundations  of  any  government  and  in 
our  case  of  American  government  and  Amer- 
ican society. 

I  can  go  back  to  when  I  first  came  here, 
when  5  cents  an  hour  was  paid  to  human 
beings  In  wages  in  certain  sections  of  the 
country.  I  can  go  back  to  the  dramatic  flght 
of  minimum  wage,  when  we  tried  to  get  a 
minimum  of  25  cents  through  and  it  wa.? 
riddled  to  pieces  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
under  the  leadership  of  Mary  Norton,  great 
legislator,  great  girl,  recently  passed  away. 
It  was  riddled  so  badly,  we  voted  to  send  It 
back  to  committee,  rather  than  pass  it.  Tl-.«n 
a  couply  of  months  later  we  got  another  bill 
out  and  finally  got  It  through,  struggling  to 
get  something  on  the  statute  b.- oks  that 
represented  progress.  I  can  remember  social 
security;  I  was  one  of  those  who  drafted  it. 
I  remember  all  those  fights.  In  many  of 
these  fights — damaging  amendments,  that's 
where  the  damage  is  done.  The  thing  to 
watch  In  Congress  are  the  amendments  that 
are  offered.  And  the  motion  to  recommit 
with  an  amendment  which,  if  adopted,  would 
destroy,  practically  destroy  the  bill  and  let 
only  a  title  go  through. 

My  philosophy  of  government  In  practical 
operation  la  that  government  functions  for 
the  weak.  The  strong  don't  need  It  That 
doesn't  mean  we  destroy  the  strong,  but  we 
lift  up  the  weak.  And  the  weak  is  a  broad 
class.  It  Isn't  only  those  out  of  a  job.  It 
might  be  the  small  and  Independent  busi- 
nessman. If  he  Is  discriminated  against  by 
too  many  contracts  being  given  by  the  De- 
fense Department,  for  example,  to  a  certain 
large  group  of  companies.  It  might  be  the 
falltire  to  pass  an  adequate  small  business 
administration  act. 

The  philosophy  of  the  government  of 
Roosevelt  and  Truman  was  to  look  forward, 
to  recognize  that  government  Is  not  a  status 
quo  Institution,  because  when  government 
becomes  status  quo  It  begins  to  decay  and 
dislntesrate.    Wltli   all   regard   to   my    dear 


friend,  the  record  of  the  Democratic  Party 
shows  that  we're  the  party  of  the  people.  I 
can't  say  that  for  every  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party — I  wish  I  could — but  I  can  say 
It  for  the  great  majority  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  We  are  the  party  of  the  people  and 
the  party  of  progress. 

The  record  of  the  years  that  have  gone  by 
clearly  show  that  fact.  Minimum  wages, 
starting  at  25  cents,  now  a  dollar;  and  when 
President  Eisenhower  recommended  the  last 
increase  to  90  cents,  we  made  It  a  dollar 
I  am  confident  we  can  get  another  increase 
through  this  session,  if  there's  teamwork  ail 
around 

My  dear  friend  talks  about  the  national 
economic  growth.  I  agree  with  him.  I  re- 
m.ember,  n')t  toci  many  years  aeo.  whf>n  Hirry 
Truman  said  the  goal  is  a  1500  billion  na- 
tional economy  and  my  Republican  friends 
laughed  and  stomped  him.  It  is  now  up  to 
$485  billion.  And  if  we  didn't  have  the 
tight-m>jnfy  policy  carried  on  to  the  extent 
that  It  Is,  the  hl-Th-i.-^.terest  policy,  the  tight- 
money  policy,  our  national  economy  today 
would  be  $550  billion.  In  my  opinion. 

My  dear  friend  didn  t  taik  about  bu.'slness 
I  don't  know  many  buslne.ssnien  wlio  vote 
Democratic.  They  have  a  right  to  vote  Re- 
publican, but  when  my  friend  admonished, 
particularly  labor  in  Michigan,  fur  support- 
ing the  Democratic  Party.  I  didn't  iiear  my 
dear  friend  make  any  references  Uj  the  big 
businessmen  throughout  the  country  whu 
vote  Republican  They  have  a  right  to  do 
so  as  Individuals  NPverthPl*>.v;.  whatever  is 
goose  for  the  gander  is  also  goose  fi.ir  some- 
one else 

I  think  you  are  m.ore  Interested  in  know- 
ing— coming  down  to  1960 — about  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  Knowing  some  of  the 
things  that  might  happen,  some  of  the 
things  I'd  like  to  see  happen  and  without 
proper  assi.-;tance  might  not  happen  Now 
the  Republican  Party  has  Its  resp' .nslbillty. 
The  Republican  Party  owes  an  obligation  to 
the  people  to  act  constructively,  to  con- 
structively opp<:)se,  constructively  propose, 
and  con.structively  criticize  That'.s  the  role 
of  a  minority  party  under  the  constitutional 
role  of  the  Government,  not  to  be  a  blind 
party  of  opposition.  Each  Individual  Re- 
publican is  elected  by  the  people  nf  the  dis- 
trict they  represent.  Republicans.  Democrats, 
and  Independents  In  the  Congre-s  and  they 
have  their  individual  responsibility  to  vote 
and  not  hide  behind  the  cloak  that  this  is 
a  Democratic  C*  ngress.  'Wiienever  they  pAsa 
over  their  re.sp<^>nslblllty,  they  are  simply 
adopting  the  roles  of  a  party  of  blind  oppo- 
sition, nr>t  the  role  properly  that  should  be 
adopted  by  a  minority  party,  not  under  par- 
liamentary eovernment,  not  under  constitu- 
tional government  such  as  we  enjoy. 

The  most  imp<^)rtant  question  confronting 
us  is  t.he  .survival  of  America.  What  good 
Is  a  constitution,  what  go<xl  is  anything,  if 
we  have  Communi.sta  in  control  of  our 
country^  We  have  got  to  have  an  America  not 
only  for  ourselves  but  for  the  generations 
to  come,  the  youngsters  who  are  walking 
the  streets  now.  Their  fate  is  involved  in 
what  is  being  decided  today  Not  only  you 
and  I  of  today,  but  the  generations  to  come, 
that  of  young  Americans,  their  fates  and 
their  lives.  The  kind  of  life  they  are  going 
to  lead  —  your  children,  your  children  s  rhil- 
dren  -  Is  being  decided  today  and  history 
is  being  m.ade  while  you  and  I  are  sitting 
here.  The  first  thing  we've  got  to  do  Is  to 
preserve  America;  to  be  sure  we  maintain 
this  government  of  laws  of  ours  and  it 
doesn't  turn  Into  a  goverr:ment  of  men. 
That  depends  upon  human  leadership,  wis- 
dom, sagacity,  ability,  foresight,  vision, 
courage. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  I  m  going  to 
err  In  Judgment,  In  the  world  of  today,  Id 


rnther  err  on  the  side  of  strength  and  on  the 
side  of  wisdom.  And  Id  have  felt  happy 
Lf  the  lYesldent.  In  his  me.ssajfe  of  b  few 
days  ago.  had  recommended  more  tixcs  f  r 
greater  national  defense.  I  tlilnk  that  would 
have  appealed  to  the  American  pe<jple  to 
make  sacrifices  and  certainly  It  would  have 
be<n  the  wisest  thing  to  do,  because  Amer- 
ica Is  secr'ud  best  in  the  world  t/iday  V/e 
are  certainly  second  best,  particularly  In  the 
field  of  outer  space. 

One  of  the  things  we  can  bring  up  this 
session — one  of  the  things  we  should  bring 
up  Is  civil  rights.  The  Democratic  leader- 
ship is  determined  to  bring  up  a  bill  this 
year.  The  President  recommended  it  strongly 
In  his  message.  In  all  our  hopes  and  plans 
for  a  better  world,  we  all  recognize  that 
provincial  and  racial  prejudice  must  be 
combated  as  It  goes  along  He  says  I  hope 
there  will  be  among  the  matters  to  be  seri- 
ously considered  In  the  current  session — 
civil  rights  legislation." 

While  I  am  talking  on  civil  rights  legis- 
lation, let  me  make  this  observation  which 
cannot  be  contradicted.  The  first  civil 
rights  bill  that  ever  passed  Congress  since 
the  Civil  War.  close  to  90  years,  was  pas.^ied 
by  the  85th  Congre=«  a  Democratically  con- 
trolled Congress.  We  had  a  split  In  our 
party.  You  know  it.  I  kiK  w  it  But  It  put  It 
through  Just  the  same  with  the  Democrat- 
ically controlled  Congress.  Yet  only  4  years 
before  In  the  83d  Congress,  controlled  by 
the  Republican  Party,  both  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate  with  President  Eisenhower  In  the 
White  House,  complete  control  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, not  divided  contrul.  complete  con- 
trol, the  Republican  Party  did  not  even  re- 
port a  civil  rights  bill  out  of  committee  in 
the  House  and  the  Senate. 

So  we  have  the  fact  that  the  86th  Demo- 
cratically controlled  Congress  put  the  first 
bill  through,  even  with  a  division.  The  Re- 
publican Party.  4  years  before,  with  their 
promises  contrasting  with  their  perf'Tm- 
ances,  failed  even  to  report  a  bill  ovit  of 
committee. 

Civil  rights  Is  now  out  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  before  the  Ruies 
Committee.  You  and  I  know  the  practical 
situation.  There  are  eight  Democrats  and 
four  Republicans,  four  Demr>crat«  from  the 
North  and  four  Democrats  from  the  South; 
there  are  Republicans  from  the  North.  The 
Republican  Party  Is  a  sectional  party  If  we 
get  three  Republican  votes  In  the  Rules 
ComnUttee  and  they  ought  to  give  them  to 
us.  we  can  get  that  rule  or  res^ilutlon  out  of 
the  Rules  Committee  And  If  that  resolu- 
tion comes  out  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
Speaker  Ratburi*  and  I  will  bring  It  up  Im- 
mediately thereafter  for  consideration  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  The  Republican 
Party  has  their  responsibility,  we  have  ours. 
If  they  don't  give  us  those  three  votes,  we 
will  have  to  resort  to  a  discharge  petition. 

Only  this  morning  John  Byrne  who  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Republican  policy  commit- 
tee, said  he  was  confident  there  would  be 
civil  rights  legislation  this  session,  but  he 
held  there  was  no  reason  to  nish  special 
tactics.  The  old  delay.  What  they  want  is 
to  try  to  have  the  Senate  act  on  the  bill.  I 
know  what  they  want  They  know  if  the 
Senate  acts  first  on  the  bill,  the  Democratic 
leadership  has  more  difficulty  in  bringing 
that  bill  out  under  Senate  rules  than  if  the 
House  passes  the  bill.  If  the  House  passes 
the  bill  first,  the  Democrats,  under  the  rules 
of  the  Senate,  have  much  more  freedom  in 
calling  It  up  for  consideration  of  the  Senate 
than  If  they  are  forced  to  take  the  Senate 
bill. 

Another  Importan,  bill  we  expect  to  get 
up  this  year  is  an  Increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  and  an  extension  of  Its  coverage.     We'll 
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get  It  out  of  committee,  but  again  v,rien  it 
goes  to  the  Rules  Committee,  we  need  seven 
votes.  On  that  bill,  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship does  not  ask  the  Republicans  to  give  us 
three  votes  All  we  ask  is  that  they  give  us 
one  Republican  vote  on  the  Rules  Committee 
On  that  we  have  six  Democratic  vote.s.  We 
are  sure  of  six  Democratic  votes.  Another 
bill  Is  the  depressed  area  bill.  That  bill  has 
passed  the  Senate.  We  brought  It  out  of  the 
House  committee.  It's  now  before  the  Rules 
Committee  and  all  we  ask  our  Republican 
friends  who  have  a  responsibility,  is  to  give 
us  one  vote.  Just  one  vote  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee.   That's  all  we  want. 

Another  housing  bill  is  to  be  reported  out. 
Tou  remember  the  housing  episode  of  the 
last  session.  The  President  vetoed  the  bill 
we  put  up  to  him  It  wasn't  as  broad  as  I 
would  like,  but  we  didn't  want  to  put  some- 
thing before  him  that  would  be  vetoed 
Then  nothing  would  go  through.  So  we 
tried  to  consider  the  thing  practically.  But 
the  President  vetoed  the  bill,  so  we  put  an- 
other bin  up  to  him  which  he  signed.  It 
was  Identically  the  t>ame  as  the  first  bill  he 
vetoed  with  one  exception.  We  deleted  $50 
million  In  loans  for  classroom  facilities  In 
colleges  and  universities  of  oiu-  country. 
We  put  that  In  there  so  that  they  could 
borrow  money  from  the  Government  at  rea- 
sonable rateo  of  Interest  In  connection  with 
the  scientific  field  in  particular  in  connec- 
tion with  this  great  race  in  science  that  Is 
going  on  now  between  our  country  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  housing  bill  and 
all  we  need  Is  one  vote  from  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Rules  Conunlttee.  That 
housing  bill  will  include  urban  rehabilita- 
tion and  conunuiiity  facUlUes.  We  are  go- 
ing to  bring  up  a  school  construction  bill. 
We  will  try  to  Improve  the  social  security 
law.  But  w^e  need  one  vote-one  Republican 
vote — in  the  Rules  Committee.  We've  got 
six  Democratic  votes.  I  can  state  that  with 
confidence.  All  we  ask  Jeeky,  again.  Is  one 
vote — one  Republican  vote  on  the  Rules 
Committee. 

Water  pollution.  Important  to  many  parts 
of  our  country,  purifying  the  streams  end 
rivers  of  our  country,  not  only  connected 
with  business  but  with  the  health  of  our 
people,  the  bill  has  passed  the  House,  p€i5sed 
the  Senate,  come  back  to  the  House  to  go  to 
conference,  objected  to  in  the  last  session. 
We  have  to  go  the  Rules  Committee  to  get 
a  rule  out  to  Uke  to  the  Speaker's  desk  to 
send  to  conference  We  have  six  Democratic 
votes  and  all  I  ask  of  our  Republican  Party 
Is  to  assume  their  responsibility  to  the  peo- 
ple. Show  their  good  faith  by  performance, 
not  by  promise,  and  give  us  one  Republican 
vote  on  the  Rules  Committee. 

We  are  going  to  increase  the  money  for  a 
revolving  fund  for  small  business  adminis- 
tration Well.  I  think  we  might  get  one  or 
two  votes.  Republican  votes.  In  the  Rules 
Committee  on  that  Another  bill  Is  the  un- 
employment compensation  standardization 
bill.  We  are  going  to  try  to  get  It  out  of 
committee  We  need  your  help.  We  would 
like  to  get  2  Republican  votes  In  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  out  of  10. 

Is  that  asking  too  much?  Are  there  not 
two  of  them  that  feel  that  they  represent 
the  people?  Are  there  not  two  of  them  that 
come  from  laboring  districts?  Or  districts 
where  the  people  are  essentially  workers? 
We  need  two  votes — Republican  votes  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  We  could  have 
gotten  It  out  last  session  If  we  had  gotten 
two  Republican  votes.  Again  when  the  bill 
comes  out  we  are  going  to  do  everything  we 
can,  but  we  need  your  help.  We  need  the 
teamwork  we  have  a  right  to.  We  would  like 
to  get  two  Republican  votes  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  when  It  comes  to  the 


Rules  Committee  all  we  ask  is  that  they  give 
VIS  one  Republican  vote  Is  that  askiiig  too 
much''  You,  the  people,  tiiat's  the  minimum 
they  should  give  us. 

There  is  going  to  be  health  legislation, 
extending  the  HlU-BurU>n  H(->6pital  Ac*  Ad- 
ditional hospitals  are  a  crying  need  of  our 
country.  The  HiH -Burton  Act  has  done  im- 
measurable good  and  should  be  broiidened. 
Furthermore,  we  are  going  to  try  to  increase 
the  appropriations — and  in  this  I  say  Jerry 
fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  the  in- 
creases— Increase  the  appropriations  for  med- 
ical research  in  the  field  of  medical  research 

Last  year,  we  Increased  the  President's 
budget.  I  think  about  $75  million.  We  have 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations one  whom  I  consider  one  of  the 
greatest  Americans  I've  ever  met,  one  of  the 
greatest  legislators  I've  ever  met.  one  of  the 
finest  gentlemen  I've  ever  met.  and  thank 
God  we  have  him  there.  I  refer  to  John 
FoGARTT  of  Rhode  Island. 

John  Pogarty's  name  will  go  down  In  his- 
tory as  a  man  who  has  done  more  to  con- 
tribute toward  Increased  appropriations  for 
further  medical  research,  beneficial  to  the 
health  of  our  people  here  and  people  abroad, 
unfortunate  human  beings  who  are  sick, 
holding  out  to  them  the  hope  of  the  future. 
He  has  made  a  greater  contribution  than 
any  Member  of  Congress  that  I  have  ever 
served  with.  John  Pogarty's  name,  in  my 
opinion,  will  go  down  in  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  our  country  as  making  one  of  the 
greatest  contributions  in  thts  field  than  any 
legislator  In  the  entire  history  of  our  country. 

New,  I  want  to  make  another  observation. 
on  the  broad  scale.  I'm  alarmed,  my  friends, 
at  the  complacency  and  the  apathy  that 
exists  among  our  people.  It  reminds  me  of 
the  days  before  Pearl  Harbor  under  Hitler. 
When  you  talked  about  Hitler  then,  they 
thought  you  were  a  warmonger.  Now  If  you 
talk  about  communism,  some  people  look  at 
you  blankly.  I'm  capable  of  interpreting 
the  thoughts  of  people  from  my  years  of 
experience  Oh,  they  give  me  a  polite  hear- 
ing when  I  talk  about  communism.  I'm  not 
talking  about  labor.  I'm  talking  about  the 
people  generally,  they  listen  to  me  with 
attention  but  I  cannot  get  across  an  Idea 
to  the  great  majority  of  those  I  m  addre^sme 
They're  living  in  a  dream  world  of  hope 
That  was  the  world  we  lived  in  before  Pearl 
Harbor.  When  we  tried  to  put  a  bill  through 
to  extend  the  selective  service  3  months  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor,  it  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  a  vote  of  203  to  202 
Every  Member  who  voted  agaln-st  that  bill 
was  just  as  good  an  American  as  John 
McCormack  who  voted  for  it.  who  led  the 
flght  for  It. 

I  wouldn't  want  to  see  another  day  like 
that  come  in  the  history  of  my  country 
where  the  margin  was  so  close  on  a  bill  that 
it  might  Involve  the  very  preservation  of  our 
country.  Complacency  and  apathy  existed 
widespread,  you  know  that  as  well  as  I  do. 
In  the  days  of  Hitler  before  Pearl  Harbor 
We  find  in  America  today  the  same  spirit 
Complacency  and  apathy,  dangerous  because 
that's  construed  by  the  dlcUitor  as  weakness 
and  fear  just  as  Hitler  did  When  they  al- 
lowed him  to  get  away  with  the  Ruhr  tliey 
said  they  hoped  he  would  be  satisfied  He 
wasn't.  Then  he  moved  Into  Sudetenland 
Oh,  he  will  be  satisfied,  we  hoped  so  He 
wasn't.  Then  he  moved  into  Austria.  They 
said  they'd  let  him  get  away  with  it,  Uiey 
hoped  he  would  be  satisfied  with  it.  He 
wasn't.  Then  he  moved  Into  Czechoslova- 
kia. They  let  him  get  away  with  It  Then 
Munich,  and  after  that,  the  raping  and  the 
invasion  of  Poland.  I  hope  we  don't  take 
that  Journey  again. 

Throughout    the   country    there   Is    today 
that  complacency  and  apathy  und  It's  grow- 


ing. Right  at  our  back  door  we  find  com- 
munism attacking  us  in  the  Caribbean  If 
you  think  there's  nothing  to  that,  you'd  bet- 
ter awaken.  The  situation  is  very  acute 
there.  I  was  one  who  opposed  Khrushchev 
addressing  a  joint  meeting  of  Congress,  and 
I  think  that's  one  of  the  finest  things  I  did 
during  my  31  years  as  a  Member  ol  the 
Congress.     I'm  not  afraid  of  him. 

I  say  negotiate  them  and  negotiate  them. 
I've  told  the  A.ssisu.nt  Secretary  of  State  to 
keep  on  negotiating  with  him,  but  I  didn't 
think  Khrushchev  should  be  permitted  to 
travel  the  country,  using  the  United  States 
as  ft  sounding  board  for  the  circulation  of 
Communist  propaganda  throughout  the 
world.  I  said  it  before  the  fact.  I'm  not 
saving  that  now  after  the  fact,  I  said  that 
before  the  fact. 

We  have  to  realize  that  the  only  thing 
that  the  Communists  respect  is  what  they 
fear.  The  one  thing  they  fear  is  military 
power  greater  than  they  possess  themse:ves. 
TTiere's  the  record.  You  know  the  record 
of  the  Repuby.rnn  Party  There  are  some 
progressive  m.embers  In  it  and  I  take  off  my 
hat  to  them.  But  the  progressive  element 
of  the  Republican  Party  Is  liquidated  for 
political  purposes.  They  have  no  influence. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  one  of  the  con- 
tributing factors  in  Rockefeller's  announce- 
ment— I  said  so  last  January — I  said  then 
he  wouldn't  let  his  name  go  into  the  con- 
vention because  I  knew  the  Old  Guard  was 
in  control  of  the  Republican  Party  though 
the  great  rank  and  file  of  the  Republicans 
throughout  the  coimtry  in  spirit  supported 
the  0;d  Guard.  Last  January  I  expres.-^ed 
the  opinion  because  Rockefeller  was  too 
progressive  and  would  not  be  accepted  I 
think  that's  one  of  the  main  reasons  that 
he  made  the  decision  he  did  because  in  his 
trips  throughout  the  country  he  couldn't 
separate  the  prole.'tiouais  in  the  party,  the 
Old  Guard  frcim  the  people — U:e  rank  and 
file  of  the  Republicans.  He  realized  he  was 
running  up  airaiiist  a  stone  wall.  You  have 
the  record  of  boih  parties.  I'm  not  appeal- 
ing to  you  to  be  Democrats.  It's  a  matter  of 
which  party  serves  the  American  people  the 
best.  With  all  of  our  weaknesse^i.  the  great 
majority  of  the  Democratic  Party  are  rep- 
resenting the  people  The  great  majority  of 
the  Republican  Party  represent  the  vested 
interest  m  big  business  I'm  not  saying  all 
of  them  d<i,  it  wouldn't  be  fair,  but  the  great 
inr-.jonty  does  I  see  it  on  the  floor  ol  the 
House  You  see  It.  We  have  the  record  of 
the   past. 

We  are  not  going  to  confine  ourselves  to 
the  program  I  have  Just  stated  to  you.  We 
need  help,  we  need  one  Republican  vote  in 
the  Rules  Committee  on  most  of  these  meas- 
ures with  the  exception  of  civil  rights,  where 
we  need  three.  We  need  a  couple  of  Repub- 
lican votes  in  the  Ways  and  Mcan.s  Comrmt- 
tee  on  the  unem.ployment  compensiition 
standardization  bill  We  need  help  from 
you,  we  need  help  from  other  interested 
Americans  who  are  interested  In  propressne, 
vii?ionary.  forward-looking  government  We 
also  need  help  from  the  American  pecjple 

America  is  strong.  If  the  day  ever  comes 
when  the  Soviet  Union  can  hit  us.  and  we 
lose  our  retaliatory  power  they'll  not  wait 
for  us  to  catch  up.  We  are  already  3  to  5 
years  behind  in  outer  space  We  might  be 
5  t.o  7  years  behind  when  they  unfold  what 
they  plan  in  the  Pacific. 

We've  got  to  preserve  America — not  as 
Democrats,  not  as  Republicans,  not  as  Uide- 
pendents,  but  as  American.<;.  We  have  much 
to  do,  we  must  work  together  and  when  we 
come  on  to  the  legislative  level  the  best  in- 
terests of  America  calls  for  progressive  gov- 
ernment The  record  of  both  parties  shows 
that  the  Democratic  Party  is  the  party  of 
progress. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  12,  1960 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Matthew  1:  37:  For  with  God  nothing 
thall  he  impossible. 

Most  merciful  and  gracious  God, 
grrant  unto  us  more  of  inner  strength  and 
peace  that  we  may  meet  the  challenges 
of  our  day  with  untroubled  hearts. 

We  penitently  confess  that  we  have 
failed  Thee  so  often  even  when  Thou 
hast  given  us  a  clear  vision  and  com- 
mand as  to  what  Thou  art  calling  us  to 
be  and  do. 

Show  us  how  we  may  dispel  the  con- 
fusion and  chaos  of  these  perilous  times 
In  which  mankind  is  groping. 

Gird  and  empower  us  by  Thy  holy 
spirit  that  we  may  help  to  direct  the 
wills  of  men  in  the  ways  of  truth  and 
righteousness. 

Reveal  unto  us  the  wonder  and  elory 
of  that  eternal  kingdom  which  Thou 
art  seeking  to  establish  upon  this  earth 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  the  following 
resolutions : 

SE^fATi:  Resoltttton  219 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  haa  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Richard  M,  SLmpsoa. 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Penn- 
■ylvanla. 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  two  Sen- 
ators be  appointed  by  the  Vice  Preelder.t  to 
Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  communlc-ate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to 
the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved.  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate,  at  the  conclusion  of  Its  business  to- 
day, adjourn  until  Wednesday  next. 


Senatk  Resolution  222 
Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Steven  V.  C.irter, 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Iowa. 
Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolxfed.  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate,  at  the  conclusion  cf  Us  business 
today,  adjourn  untU  Wednesday  next. 


SrNATE  Resolution  223* 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Alvln  R.  Bush,  late 
a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutli^ins  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  tr^in.s.mlt  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased 

Resolved,  That,  as  a  fiu-ther  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the  Sen- 
ate, at  the  cor;cluslon  of  Its  business  t<;>day, 
adjourn  until  Wednesday  next. 


Senate  Resolution  224 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Charles  A.  Boyle,  late 
a  Representative  frjm  the  state  of  Illinois. 

ResrAted,  Tliat  the  Secretary  communi- 
cate these  refitlutions  to  the  Hou-se  crt  Repre- 
sentatives a:'.d  tran.smlt  a  copy  thereof  to 
the  family  of  the  deceajsed 

Rciolvd.  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the  Sen- 
ate, at  the  cunclusiun  of  Its  business  today, 
adjourn  until  Wednesday  next. 


P.-^TAMA    CANAL:     POTENTIAL    VIC- 
TIM  OP  SUBVERSIVE   FORCES 

Mr     WALTER.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  thrre  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania'^ 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
months  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  watched  with  growing  concern  the 
rising  Red  tide  in  the  Caribbean  immedi- 
ately to  the  south  of  us,  which  is  now 
converging  toward  the  Panama  Canal 
and  aimed  at  wresting  its  control  from 
the  United  States. 

Tomorrow,  under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania  :  Mr. 
Flood  i  will  address  this  body  on  the  most 
timely  and  gravely  important  subject  of 
the  Panama  Canal  as  the  key  target  of 
what  now  amounts  to  a  fourth  front. 

As  you  know,  he  has  made  extensive 
studies  of  i.sthmian  problems,  especially 
those  of  diplomatic  and  juridical  char- 
acter. I  am  sure  that  his  addre.ss  will  be 
highly  informative,  definitely  con.struc- 
tive.  and  delivered  in  his  usual  brilliant 
form. 

The  tragic  attempts  of  Panamanian 
mobs  on  November  3  and  28,  1959.  to  in- 
vade the  Canal  Zone,  incidents  that  bear 
the  stamp  of  the  Red  pattern,  have  made 
the  Panama  Canal  a  topic  of  worldwide 
interest,  and  a  potential  victim  of  sub- 
versive forces.  Thus,  it  Is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  Congres.s,  which  is 
the  ultimate  authority  for  the  determi- 
nation of  policies  relative  to  t:ie  Panama 
Canal  and  interoceanic  canals,  generally 
should  be  fully  informed  on  all  the 
weighty  problems  connected  therewith. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  PETITION 
Mr     CELLER.     Mr     Speaker.    I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CKIXER.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent in  hiis  state  of  the  Union  me.s.sape 
recommended  that  this  House  accept  a 
civil  rights  bill. 

The  Speaker  and  the  majority  leader 
commendably  have  made  statements  to 
the  effect  that  Members  might  well  slcn 
the  discharge  petition  .so  that  the  Hou.se 
can  work  its  will  on  this  bill  de.splte  the 
intransigence  of  certain  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee 

I  think  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  should  come  forward  and  be 
counted.  The  Nation  Is  alert  The 
voters  are  watching.  Failure  to  sign 
may  be  detrimental  to  some  and  fatal  to 
others,  if  the  bill  cannot  be  considered 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  therefore  urge  that 
Members  sign  this  petition. 


SAM  HUFF     COAL  AlTTLE'lE  OP  THE 
YE.'^R 

Mr  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORE  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  National  Coal  Policy  Conference 
honored  one  of  West  Viriiinia's  favorite 
sons.  Robert  Lee  "Sam"  Huff,  by  nammg 
him  •  coals  athlete  of  tlie  year  "  The 
award  presentation  was  made  by  Mr.  Jo- 
seph E.  Moody,  conference  president,  in 
a  ceremony  at  the  small  coal-mining 
community  of  Farmmgton.  W.  Va.,  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  the 
Coruire.ss. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  this 
ceremony  becau.se  it  serves  to  dramatize 
one  of  the  unique  contributions  made  by 
the  coal  mdustry  to  the  national  scene, 
specirically,  to  the  world  of  sports. 

As  sports  fans  everywhere  know.  Sam 
Huff  IS  an  outvStandmg  defensive  star  for 
the  New  York  Giants  of  the  National 
Football  League.  As  a  college  student, 
he  was  an  all-American  lineman  at  West 
Virginia  University.  By  championship 
performance  on  the  athletic  field  and  by 
exemplary  conduct  in  private  life,  this 
young  West  Virginian  has  become  a 
source  of  pride  to  his  State  ai.d  to  the 
coal  community  where  he  was  bom  and 
rai.sed. 

But  Sam  HufT,  whose  father  and 
brother  are  bituminous  coal  miners,  is 
merely  one  of  many  championship  com- 
petitors from  the  Nation's  coal  region's 
young  men  who  have  over  the  years  ex- 
celled in  athletics.  It  is  said  tliat  our 
coal-producmg  areas  produce,  in  addi- 
tion to  our  No.  1  energy  source,  the 
finest  athletes  in  the  world.  To  support 
this  statement,  the  National  Coal  Policy 
Conference  has  also  drawn  up  a  profes- 
sional football  team  composed  solely  of 
players  from  coal  regions. 

This  mythical  "all-coal-all-pro"'  team 
includes  13  Pennsylvanians,  4  West  Vir- 
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ginians,  and  1  member  each  from  Ohio 
and  Illinois.  In  addition  to  Sam  Huff, 
the  team  lists  eight  other  champion  per- 
formers from  coal  areas  who  will  par- 
ticipate In  the  all-profes.sional  game  at 
Lo6  Angeles  this  weekend.  They  are 
Oino  Marchetti.  Smithers,  W.  Va  .  Lou 
Groza,  Martins  Ferry,  Ohio,  Jesse  Rich- 
ardson. Scranton,  Pa  ;  Stan  Jones.  Al- 
toona.  Pa.;  Bill  George.  Wayne.'^burg.  Pa  : 
Walt  Michaels,  Swoyerville.  Pa.;  Jim 
Schrader,  Carnegie,  Pa  ,  and  John 
Unitas,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

And  in  addition  to  these  athletes  the 
all-coal  team  includes  10  other  ouLstand- 
ing  players  from  coal  areas.  2  of  them. 
Bruce  Bosley.  from  Green  Bank,  and 
Madison  Nutter,  from  Huntington,  com- 
ing out  of  my  own  Stale  of  West 
Virgima 

As  a  repie.sentative  of  a  coal-mining 
area.  I  would  like  to  venture  an  opinion 
as  to  why  young  m>'n  such  as  Sam  HafT 
excel  in  their  nthlctic  endeavors.  I  be- 
lieve that  he,  for  one,  ha.s  learned  from 
the  example  of  his  coal-mining  father 
the  benefits  of  perseverance,  a  high  de- 
gree of  skill,  devotion  to  duty,  and  pride 
in  doing  the  best  of  all  possible  jobs. 
These  are  the  essential  characterLstic.s  of 
a  champion  athlete,  and  they  are  also 
the  attributes  of  America's  coal  miners. 
To  be  sure,  they  are  the  vei-y  qualities 
whach  give  life  to  the  American  system. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  congratulate  Sam  HufT 
foi  this  latest  di.stinction  and  commend 
the  National  Coal  Policy  Conference  for 
giving  recognition  to  the  fundamental 
human  contribution  which  makes  the 
American  coal  industry  the  greatest  in 
the  world. 


DLSCHARGE  PETITION  ON  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 
addre.ss  the  Hou.se  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michipan'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  First  I 
want  to  thank  the  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Miis.sachu.setts  [Mr. 
McCORM^cKl,  for  his  kindly  considera- 
tion in  giving  us  time  to  sign  the  petition 
to  bimg  to  the  floor  the  bill  on  civil 
lights.     I  do  not  know  just  what  that  is. 

Will  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  explain  whether  that 
bill,  if  it  is  enacted,  will  protect  my 
seniority  rights  on  the  Republican  side 
to  appointment  on  committees;  or  does 
It  fail  to  go  that  far? 

Mr.  CELLER  In  general  it  protects 
the  rights  of  everybody.  I  do  not  know 
if  It  Koe.s  as  far  as  that. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
rights  ol  Congre.'-smen — minority  Mem- 
bers? 

Mr.  Or^LLER.  The  political  and  eco- 
nomic r  ghts  of  everybody;  and  if  the 
gentlemiUi  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
prot<-ct  rights  of  seniority,  I  would  not 
offer  any  objection. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Will  the 
geiulemiin  accept  that  amendment? 


Mr     CELLER.     I    would    accept    the 

amendment. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Has  the 
gentleman  any  idea  whether  his  accept- 
ance would  be  helpful  to  me? 

Mr.  CEIJJ:r  I  do  not  know  about 
that  If  the  gentleman  will  sign  the 
petition  and  vote  for  the  bill.  I  certainly 
would  be  willing  to  do  that. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  have 
done  many  things  that  I  have  regretted; 
maybe  I  will,  but  I  cannot  promise 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  On  the  question 
the  gentleman  raised  concenung  senior- 
ity within  his  own  party,  whatever  his 
party  agrees  upon  in  that  regard,  we 
Democrats  will  protect  his  civil  rights. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  When 
they  have  kicked  me  around,  the  Speaker 
has  protected  me  when  he  could.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  as  a  rule  he  goes 
along  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
leadership  on  mv  side. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
noticed  what  I  said;  whatever  his  party 
decides,  we  Democrats  will  protect  his 
civil  rii::hts 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  heard 
the  gentleman  the  first  time.  But  cannot 
understand  just  why  my  civil  rights 
should  be  denied  by  one  or  two  ambitious 
Republicans. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  IMr.  Hoffman] 
has  expired. 


TITE  LATE  FRANK  SMITH 

Mr  OH.A.RA  of  Ilhnois.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  .shocked  when  I  picked  up  the  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times  of  Monday  to  learn  of 
the  passing  of  Frank  Smith,  a  noted  war 
correspondent,  one  of  the  finest  journal- 
ists Chicago  ever  produced  and  one  of 
the  sweetest  personaUties  1  have  ever 
known. 

He  was  56.  and  his  death  from  a  heart 
ailment  was  sudden.  I  had  been  with 
him  and  Alvin  Rose,  onetime  city  editor 
of  the  Sun-Times,  now  head  of  the  Pub- 
lic Housing  Administration  in  Chicago, 
at  the  Chicago  Press  Vet's  banquet  in 
November,  and  he  seemed  in  the  pink  of 
health.  His  unexpected  passing  is  a 
keen  personal  blow  to  me,  a  great  loss 
to  the  fourth  estate,  to  which  he  was 
such  a  credit,  to  the  city  of  Chicago,  and 
to  our  country  My  heartfelt  sympathy 
goes  to  his  widow  and  his  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
and  that  any  Members  desiring  to  do 
so  may  extend  their  remarks  on  this 
subject  at  this  point  in  the  Recobd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 


Mr.  LTBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  Frank  Smith,  wartime  corre- 
spondent and  reporter  for  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  was  a  shock  to  his  many 
friends  and  admirers.  He  was  loved  by 
all  who  knew  him.  His  work  among  the 
veteran  organizations  endeared  him  to 
thousands  of  servicemen. 

He  was  a  quiet,  gentle,  and  polite  per- 
son who  wa.s  always  ready  to  befriend 
the  unfortunate  He  disliked  to  write  ill 
of  anyone.  Yet  his  reputation  for  truth 
in  his  news  articles  was  a  trademark 
As  a  war  correspondent  he  parachuted 
with  the  troops  and  wrote  vividly  of  the 
action  on  the  scene.  He  was  a  feailess 
and  courageou.'^  individual.  No  war  hero 
de.served  greater  acclaim. 

We  will  miss  his  timely  advice  and 
sincere  interest  in  our  affairs.  The  po- 
litical fraternity  has  suffered  a  great  loss 
and  the  veterans  a  true  friend.  H(  was 
a  great  patriot  and  an  honest  American. 
To  his  dear  family  we  send  our  heartf  It 
sympathy  and  condolences.  In  times  of 
sadness  we  seek  the  solace  of  prayers. 
May  God  rest  his  soul. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wa,-  deeply  grieved  to  learn  of  the  death 
of  Fi-ank  Smith,  and  to  his  widow  and 
children  I  extend  my  sj-mpathy  m  their 
great  loss.  Dunni  the  war  Frank 
Snuth's  dispatches  from  the  battlefionts 
were  widely  read  in  my  district,  and 
throughout  Chicago,  especially  because 
of  the  many  references  in  them  to  the 
GI's  in  the  ranks.  He  was  a  fine  man 
and  had  a  host  of  friends. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues m  expression  of  grief  and  m 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Prank  Smith. 
He  was  my  friend  for  many  years,  going 
back  to  the  time  when  he  was  a  football 
star  at  Loyola  and  Northwestern.  As  a 
war  correspondent  he  covered  the  fox- 
holes, as  well  as  the  posts  of  high  com- 
mand, and  his  dispatches  were  always 
filled  with  personal  items  about  GIs 
from  our  city  whom  he  had  mingled  with 
on  the  battlefronts.  In  recent  years  he 
had  covered  the  county  buildmg  in  Cni- 
cago.  He  was  a  great  journalist  and, 
above  all.  a  fine  lovable  human  being. 
My  deep  s\-mpathy  goes  to  his  widow 
and  children. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wi.sh 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illlinois,  Congress- 
man O'Hara. 

The  death  of  Frank  Smith  was  indeed 
a  great  loss  to  the  entire  journalistic 
fraternity  of  America.  In  my  20  years 
as  a  writer  and  reporter  in  Chicago, 
seldom  have  I  met  a  man  who  was  more 
dedicated  to  the  highest  traditions  of 
American  journalism  than  Frank  Smith. 
FYank  Smith  was  uncompromising  in 
his  determination  to  bring  his  readers  a 
clear  picture  of  the  community  in  which 
they  lived:  its  shortcomings  and  its  at- 
tributes; Its  problems  and  the  best  form- 
ula for  their  solution. 

He  was  a  newspaperman's  newspaper- 
man— the  sort  of  reporter  that  the  entire 
profession  respected. 

I  recall  how  before  the  war  Fiank 
Smith  pioneered  in  the  field  of  exposing 
deplorable  conditions  which  existed  in 
the  Nation's  mental  institutions.  The 
people  of  Chicago  to  this  day  remember 
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hl5  penetrating  series  entitled  "Seven 
Days  in  a  Madhouse,"  when  Mr.  Smith 
infiltrated  the  State  hospital  at  Kanka- 
kee. 111.,  and  spent  7  days  posing  as  an  in- 
mate to  bring  his  readers  the  grim  story 
of  how  inmates  were  treated  and  the 
archaic,  inhuman  methods  that  were 
being  used  at  that  time  to  treat  the  men- 
tally 111.  It  was  his  devastating  scries 
that  started  the  first  reform  movement 
in  Illinois  to  improve  the  treatment  of 
the  mentally  ill  in  State  Institutions. 

During  the  war.  Prank  Smith  was  one 
of  the  great  American  war  correspond- 
ents who  Insisted  that  in  order  to  write 
about  the  great  tragedies,  privations. 
and  hardships  of  armed  conflict,  a  re- 
porter must  himself  participate  In  that 
conflict.  It  Is  no  surprise,  then,  that 
Prank  Smith  Joined  thousands  of  other 
3roung  Americans  In  the  first  paratroop 
Invasion  of  the  Pacific.  Although  much 
older  than  the  physically  fit  young  men 
of  the  paratroop  division,  Frank  Smith 
made  the  same  jump  in  a  parachute  as 
the  combat  .'50ldier-,  and  for  this  during 
act.  he  had  been  sineled  out  not  only  by 
the  journalism  profession,  but  also  by 
military  agencies  throu';hout  the  world. 

Mr.  Smith  had  the  unirjue  facility  for 
bringing  home  to  thousands  of  Chica- 
goans  a  vivid  picture  of  what  their  sons 
were  enduring  during  the  Pacific!  cam- 
paign. Upon  his  return  to  the  Ch;^a?o 
Times  after  the  war  as  veterans  ed.tor. 
Prank  Smith's  name  became  leeion 
among  tens  of  thousands  of  reading 
veterans  who  had  marveled  at  his  cour- 
age during  the  war. 

In  the  most  recent  years,  Frank  Smith 
had  been  assigned  to  cover  the  county 
building  in  Chicago,  and  men  in  public 
oflflce  from  both  parties  have  always  ex- 
tolled Prank  Smith's  fair,  honest,  and 
objective  reporting. 

I  worked  with  Mr.  Smith  for  20  years. 
I  can  personally  testify  to  the  fact  that 
he  has  symbolized  the  very  essence  of 
American  journalism.  His  deep  devotion 
to  honest  suid  fair  reporting  has  been 
an  inspiration  to  reporters  and  writers 
who  have  joined  the  ranks  of  Chicago 
Journalism  during  that  period. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times,  his  longtime 
employer,  has  suHered  an  irreparable 
loss  in  the  death  of  Prank  Smith.  To 
his  wife  and  to  his  children,  may  I  add 
my  own  deepest  sympathy  and  express 
my  sincere  desire  that  he  may  rest  in 
peace.  Although  not  a  soldier.  Mr. 
Smith  lived  a  soldiers  life  and  deserves 
the  same  commendation  as  any  of 
America's  glorious  heroes  who  died  in  the 
defense  of  our  country.  His  weapon  had 
been  his  pen  and  typewriter,  and  because 
of  men  like  Prank  Smith,  we  Americans 
today  can  have  a  belter  appreciation  of 
the  true  meaning  of  peace. 


"ON  THE  BEACH" 


Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEABIER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  for- 
mer colleague,  Kjcnneth  Ke.^ting.  now  a 


distinguished  Member  of  the  other  body, 
thoughtfully  arranged  yesterday  for  a 
special  Capitol  Hill  showing  of  Stanley 
Kramer's  "On  the  Beach,"  a  movie  that 
purports  to  show  how  mankind  suc- 
cumbs to  atomic  annihilation  not  with  a 
ban:,^  but  a  whimper. 

Some  may  carp  about  terrestrial 
winds,  rate  of  fallout,  dissipation  of  ra- 
diation, and  lack  of  obvious  protective 
measures,  but  none  can  deny  the  pic- 
tures  basic  factual  premise,  namely, 
mankind  now  po.".:>esses.  primed,  cocked, 
and  pointed  weapons  that  can  destroy 
most,  If  not  all.  of  mankind 

"There  is  still  time,  brother."  was  the 
messafre  emblazoned  on  the  banner  over 
an  outdoor  reli:?ious  meeting  of  a 
doomed  city.  Crowds  were  .shown  in 
ever  smaller  numbers  and,  finally,  a  com- 
pletely deserted  scene,  with  papers  blow- 
ing and  the  banner  flappinK  forlornly 

Is  there  still  time,  brother?  While 
th^re  is  life,  salvation  through  religion 
is  al'A'ays  po';sible.  But  is  there  time  to 
change  tiie  direction  of  events  from  cer- 
tain disa.-tor  for  the  human  race'' 

These  are  questions  properly  put  to 
Members  of  Congre<^s.  many  of  whom  at- 
tended the  showinc  of  "On  thf  Beach" 
yesterday  m  the  nev  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. They  are  the  ones  to  decide 
whether  the  Humphrey  resolution  re- 
pealing the  Connally  reservation  will  he 
passed,  whether  the  Clark  resolution  for 
United  Nati'  ns  Charter  review  will  be 
passed,  whether  we  will  luse  our  consid- 
erable powers  on  behalf  of  nuclear  te.'^t 
cessation,  controlled  disarmament,  and 
a  world  under  law. 

There  is  time,  brother,  but  not  much 


dispensing    with   calendar 
wed:;esday 

Mr.  McCOP^lACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
a"k  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
Wednesday  of  this  week  be  dispensed 
With. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fiom  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTEREST  RATES  ON  TREASURY 
ISSUES — MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES   (H.  DOC.  NO.  294) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Hoij.se 
the  following,'  mes.sage  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be 
prmted : 

To  the  Congress  0/  the  United  States: 

As  I  said  in  my  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage, the  Treasury  is  being  prevented 
from  taking:  debt  management  actions 
that  are  fully  consistent  with  the  public 
interest  because  of  the  artificial  Interest 
rate  ceiling  on  new  Treasury  medium- 
term  and  long-term  issues. 

In  a  special  message  to  the  Coneress 
on  June  8.  1959,  I  urged  the  removal  of 
this  archaic  restriction  on  flexible  dpbt 
management.  Congressional  inaction  on 
that  request  haa  resulted  tn  a  much 
more  rapid  increase  m  short-term  debt 


than  would  otherwise  have  occurred.  As 
a  result,  short-term  Treasury  borrowing 
costs  have  risen  to  thp  hiuhest  levels  in 
several  decades  and  the  ability  of  debt 
management  to  operate  In  a  manner 
con.^istent  w  ith  sound  principles  of  sus- 
tained economic  growth  has  been  seri- 
ously undermined 

I  deem  it  imperative,  therefore,  that 
this  restrictive  ceiling  be  removed  I  am 
asking  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury'  to 
transmit  to  the  Congress  proposed  legis- 
lation designed  to  attain  this  objective 

DwightD   EISENHOV.'ER. 
The  WurTE  House,  January  12.  1960. 


THE  DANGER  OF  INFLATION 

The  SPEAKER  Und*»r  previous  or- 
der cf  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  fMr  Hoffman  )  Is  recognized 
for  10  minutes 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Sf>eaker.  In  view  of  the  settlement  of 
th  *  steel  strike,  of  course  we  cannot  criti- 
cize anyone  yet  because  we  do  not  know 
up  to  date  who  is  entitled  to  credit  for 
the  settlement,  but  the  question  that  oc- 
curred to  me  was.  Are  we  really  bright 
or  even  smart  when  we  approve  of  a 
course  of  action  which  will  cut  the  value 
of  our  savings,  in  fact  of  anything  we 
have,  as  we  will  be  doing  if  the  companies 
increase  the  price  of  their  product? 
And  we  settle  other  strikes  on  the  same 
basis.  We  have  been  told  that  the 
companies  will  not  increase  the  price  of 
their  merchandise.  On  that  I  could  not 
express  a  worthwhile  opinion  because  I 
have  no  Information  as  to  Ju.«;t  how  they 
are  going  to  sell  their  product  without 
reducmg  their  dividends,  which  of  course 
the  stockholders  do  not  want,  or  cutting 
the  salaries  of  the  ofTicials  of  the  corpo- 
rations involved  while  increasing  wages. 

It  is  not  at  all  likely  company  ofBclals 
would  take  a  voluntary'  cut  in  their  com- 
pensation or  fringe  benefits.  If  they  have 
any.  or  in  their  vacations. 

Certainly  we  know  that  if  things  go 
on  in  a  normal  way  workers  throughout 
the  country  mtend  to  ask  for  an  in- 
crpase  in  pay.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  is 
fair  to  aj^-rume  that  Federal  employees 
will  Ret  an  increa.se  in  compensation. 

Tlien  we  note,  too.  that  otlier  organ- 
izations want  more.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  farmers  want  more  or  not, 
but  probably  they  will  accept  an  increase 
as  It  comes  along  and  this  being  an  elec- 
tion year  they  have  a  chance  to  get  more. 
Of  course  the  veterans  want  more.  In 
fact  pvrrybodv  wants  more.  That  is  a 
laudable  ambition. 

There  is  a  difference.  I  guess,  between 
greed,  which  is  an  unjustifiable  ambi- 
tion, and  ambition  itself,  without  which 
we  could  not  get  along  very  well;  but 
if  we  are  to  have  an  increase  In  prices, 
then  we  have  gone  exactly  contrary  to 
what  the  Prf"?idpnt  asked  uf.  to  do  some- 
time ago.  I  recall  that  earlier  in  the 
.session  the  President  told  us  that  we 
would  h&ve  to  hold  th^  line  on  wages 
and  prices  or  else  we  will  have  serious 
trouble  P-rhaps  I  am  at  fault  It  was 
my  m-^'mory  that  *hp  Democratic  leader- 
ship, and  the  members  of  the  Democratic 
Party  too,  for  that  matter,  suggested 
ih.at  wherever  the  President  was  .sound 
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in  his  recommendauons  they  intended  Lo 
go  along.  Certainly  the  necessity  for 
holding  the  line  is  obvious.  Prom 
what  the  papers  here  print  the  majority 
party  seems  to  have  concluded  that  the 
settlement  in  the  steel  strike  was  a  good 
one.  But  whether  you  are  to  favor 
granting  further  increases  which  will 
give  us  still  more  inflation  we  do  not 
yet  know.  It  Is  quite  obvious,  at  least  to 
me,  tfiat  we  are  not  holding  the  line. 
So  thij.  being  a  political  year,  I  guess  that 
from  this  time  on  the  President  will  not 
get  ver-y  much  help  from  the  Democratic 
leadership  or  party.  The  war  is  on. 
That  1«  apparent  since  the  settlement  of 
the  steel  strike.  Political  advantage 
seems  to  be  the  objective.  Secretary  of 
Labor  Mitchell  L-^  given  the  credit  for 
the  settlement  Ye.fterday  I  heard  two 
or  thr'^e  Members,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  fMr  MaddewI  was  one.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Dint)  was  another,  and  so  on  down  the 
line.  I  heard  Members  say  the  union 
membnrg  themselves  brought  about  the 
settlenjent.  That  Is  It  was  said  they  were 
so  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
settlement  that  Industry  wa-s  forced  to 
afrree  to  their  demands,  and  therefore 
the  ur.ion  memtjers  are  entitled  to  the 
credit.  I  assume,  this  being  a  political 
year,  that  both  party  leaders  and 
both  parties  will  claim  credit,  but  what 
puzzle.',  me  is  the  answer  to  this  question: 
Is  It  a  good  settlement?  The  Chicago 
Tribune,  a  stanch  and  tireless  advocate 
of  Americanism,  the  day  before  yester- 
day, said,  and  it  cxprei^ses  Uie  sentiment 
of  the  people  of  the  Midwest,  and  do  not 
make  .iny  mistake  about  that,  that  the 
Labor  Department  was  quoted  as  having 
said  that  inflation  would  be  less.  Let  us 
hope  tne  Department  is  rii^ht. 

Mr  WILLIS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr    HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.     I  yield 

Mr  WILLIS  I  have  not  read  and  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  gentleman  has 
read  Ine  actual  contract  that  was  en- 
tered into  But,  I  did  hear  Mr  Blough. 
I  think,  sav  that  there  would  be  no  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  ."^teel  at  this  time. 

Mr  :^OFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That  is 
at  thi.'  time,  but  in  December.  Or  it 
may  be  the  day  after  the  November 
election 

Mr  WILLIS  And  Mr.  McDonald 
indicated  that  the  contract  could  well 
result  in  no  more  strikes  for  a  long  time. 
I  wonc'pr  if  those  two  elements  arc  m 
the  contract  itself? 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  have 
not  seen  the  contract,  but  we  know  verv 
well  that  they  could  not  make  a  con- 
tract that  there  w  ould  be  no  more  strikes 
that  w-tuld  bmd  others.  We  have  been 
told  there  is  a  strike  on  the  railroads 
coming  up.  Read  the  Young  and  Jerry 
Kluttz  articles  m  our  local  papers.  We 
know  \ery  well  that  Federal  employees 
cannot  strike,  but  they  can  demand  an 
increase.  This  being  an  election  year 
thPir  pro.«;pects  are  good  And  .so  on 
dowT-:  the  li.st.  What  about  the  .strike  in 
the  meatpacking  industry  in  MUanesota 
against  Wil.scn  &  Co  where  the  Gov- 
ernor, a  Democrat.  Mr.  Freeman,  calls 
out  thr?  militia— the  State  troops.  He 
sent  them  down  to  the  struck  plants  to 


help  the  picket  Ime  that  was  trying  to 
close  the  factory.  He  authorized  the 
commanding  oflBcer  to  order  the  company 
and  the  press  not  to  publish  any  state- 
ments giving  the  company's  view.  Then 
what  happened?  Then  three  Federal 
judges  told  the  Governor  to  call  his 
boys  off.  Of  course,  he  did.  Then  what 
did  the  unions  do?  They  transfer  their 
gocns  from  the  picket  line  and  the  com- 
pany plant  to  the  homes  of  those  who 
desired  to  work. 

Inasmuch  as  my  reference  has  been  to 
a  Governor  who  is  a  Democrat.  I  wonder 
why  you  do  not  call  my  attention  to  what 
happened  in  1948,  when  Governor 
Youngdahl,  a  Republican,  did  practically 
the  same  thing.  He  Is  now  a  Federal 
Judge,  sitting  in  Washington.  Are  you 
a  little  slow  in  passing  that  back  to  us'' 
But  that  is  what  happened.  When  will 
we  all  quit  letting  labor  leaders  kick  us 
all  over  the  lot  and  get  around  to  pro- 
tecting the  general  public,  the  average 
citizen,  the  little  fellow  that  so  many  of 
us  are  always  talking  about? 

Permit  me  to  condense  and  restate 
what  I  have  been  trying  to  say. 

WHT  CHr.AT  Ot-RSELVES  ET   INCEEASI.NC  THE  COST 

or    LivTNGT     BT    crrriNG    thi    dollak    in 

HALT? 

Pointing  to  the  obvious  danger  of  in- 
flation, we  were  told  to  hold  the  line  on 
wages  and  prices;  that,  if  wages  and 
prices  contmued  to  advance.  Govern- 
ment control  of  both  would  become 
necessary.  The  Chinese  tried  that  and 
failed. 

We  were  all  dead  tired  of  the  steel 
strike  which  wa^  increasing  unemploy- 
ment, hindering  business,  costing  mil- 
lions even-  day.  Politicians  in  both  ma- 
jor parties  nov  claim  credit  for  forcing 
the  settlement,  which  gives  no  promise 
of  reducing  featherbeddlng.  added  be- 
tween 30  and  40  cents  per  hour  increase 
to  wages  in  the  steel  industry,  where 
workers  now  receive  an  average  of  $3.10 
an  hour     That  in  no  way  holds  the  line. 

Now  we  all  know  that  that  Increase 
will  be  inflationary-,  further  cut  the  val- 
ue of  your  savings,  if— and  I  emphasize 
the  "if— It  is  added  to  the  price  of  steel. 
I  express  no  opinion  as  to  whether  it  will 
be     You  may.    Will  It  be  added  to  cost? 

Bjt  this  we  f*o  know.  Not  only  Is  for- 
eign competition  creating  unemploy- 
ment in  the  steel  industry  here.  but.  "if 
and  when  the  wage  advance  is  added,  we 
will  all.  including  the  steelworkers.  be 
paying  mnre  for  everything  in  which 
steel  is  used  And  where  is  the  factory 
or  the  busine.ss  which  does  not  use  srteel 
in  some  form'' 

Let  the  kids  answer.  After  the  eve- 
ning meal,  have  the  children,  if  you  have 
any.  gather  around,  name  a  business  or 
a  product,  and  a-A  ard  a  prize  for  the  an- 
swer which  shows  where  steel  is  not  used 
in  connection  with  your  job.  your  busi- 
ness, your  profession.  A  higher  cost  of 
hvmg  never  lags  far  behind  an  increased 
wat:e. 

Is  there  a  nationwide  lndustr>-.  or  a 
governmental  agency,  where  the  em- 
ployees or  Uie  suxrkholders  are  not  ask- 
ing, in  one  form  or  another,  for  an  in- 
crease in  salary,  wages,  or  dividends? 
Over  the  years,  you  have  denied  your- 
self and  saved;  the  inflation  we  now  have 


has.  m  purchasing  power,  cut  in  half  the 
value  of  every  bond,  insurance  F>ohcy, 
and  dollar  you  own,  every  dollar  you  are 
earning.    Want  an  additional  cut? 

The  Chicago  Tribune  of  January  10 
said: 

The  Labor  Department  Bald  Sunday  that 
figures  show  the  new  steel  pact  to  be  less 
InflaUonary  ilian  other  recent  major  labor 

settlements. 

That  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the 
pain  from  the  ulcerated  tooth  which  was 
torturing  you  yesterday  does  not  hurt 
quite  as  much  today.  Pine,  but  the  ul- 
cerated tooth  is  still  there.  Infecting 
others? 

Settlement  of  the  steel  strike  did  not 
end  nor  minimize  the  danger  of  Inflation. 
Other  demands  for  increased  wages — 
continued  featherbeddlng— are  coming 
up. 

What  can  be  done  about  It?  Well, 
Congressmen  might,  but  they  will  not — 
they  will  kick  me  for  even  suggesting 
it — take  a  20-percent  cut  in  salaries  and 
allowances,  and  insist  that  others  "hold 
the  line"  on  wages  and  prices.  By  legis- 
lation, insist  that  free  competition  be 
made  available  to  all;  let  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  operate.  End  subsidies, 
special  privileges — ever-increasing  wages 
and  salaries  for  a  minority — each  means 
an  increased  cost  of  living  for  all.  Per- 
mit a  man  to  work  where  he  has  an  ac- 
ceptable job.  We  might  then  be  on  the 
way  toward  solving  our  major  domestic, 
financial  difficulties. 


TAX  ON  TRANSPORTATION  OF 
PERSONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  HeulongI  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HERLONO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passage  of  Public  Law  8^-75 — H.R. 
7523 — approved  June  30,  1959,  provided 
in  part,  that  eflTective  July  1,  1960,  the 
present  10-percent  tax  on  transportation 
of  persons  would  be  reduced  to  5  percent. 

While  the  reduction  of  this  tax  to  5 
percent  must  be  regarded  as  definite 
progress  and  an  important  step  in  elim- 
inating an  unfair,  harmful,  and  unpro- 
ductive tax.  the  fact  remains  that  only 
half  the  task  is  done.  This  job  should 
be  completed  this  session  by  a  complete 
repeal  of  the  tax. 

As  this  session  begins,  the  administra- 
tion is  seekmg  a  $80  billion  spending 
budget.  Federal  spending  continues  to 
increase  and  an  ever  larger  need  for 
revenue  exists.  But  this  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  continuing  an  unfair  and  eco- 
nomically harmful  tax.  Because  fiscal 
considerations  seem  to  be  in  the  spot- 
light these  days  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
complete  repeal  of  this  tax  will  Improve, 
not  harm,  tins  country's  financial  condi- 
tion. 

At  the  most,  the  10-i)ercent  tax  on 
the  transportation  of  persons  produced 
a  gross  yield  of  about  $225  million  per 
year.  But  this  figure  does  not  represent 
the  net  yield  to  the  Grovernment. 

First  of  all  the  cost  of  all  business 
travel  is  taken  as  a  tax  deduction  by 
corporations  and  business  organizations 
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as  a  business  expense.  Thus,  every  dol- 
lar spent  by  business  to  pay  the  trans- 
portation tax  produces  only  48  cents 
of  net  revenue  because  it  provides  a 
52-cent  deduction  as  a  business  expense 
under  the  current  52-percent  corporate 
tax  rate.  In  1958  it  was  estimated  that 
the  gross  yield  of  the  transportation  tax 
was  reduced  by  over  $70  million  by  this 
fak:tor  alone. 

Of  even  greater  significance  is 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  main  purposes 
of  the  tax  was  to  create  a  monetary  de- 
terrent to  public  use  of  transportation 
at  a  time  when  wartime  travel  was 
stretching  our  transportation  capacity 
to  the  breaking  point.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  this  tax  is  deterring  travel 
today  and  it  is  especially  discriminatory 
against  lower  income  classes.  Chairman 
James  Durfee,  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  testified  before  the  Senate  Inde- 
pendent OflBce  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee last  session  that  abolition  of  this 
tax  "would  produce  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  trafBc"  and  "increase  revenues 
to  trunklines."  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  likewise  gone  or. 
record  confirming  that  considerable  in- 
creases in  traffic  would  result  which 
would  help  to  offset  the  ever-mountmii 
passenger  train  deficit  experienced  b> 
the  Nation's  railroads. 

In  1958  the  domestic  transportatior 
industry  earned  approximately  $7  billion 
in  passenger  revenue.  If  removal  of  thi5 
deterrent  tax  resulted  in  only  a  2-perceni 
increase  in  net  taxable  income,  then  the 
amount  of  corporate  income  taxes  woulc 
more  than  offset  the  yield  produced  by 
the  transportation  tax. 

Moreover,  this  tax  harms  our  inter- 
national carriers  as  well.  Although  the 
tax  applies  only  to  travel  within  the 
United  States  the  fact  remains  that  i:" 
a  citizen  of  Prance,  for  example,  bought 
a  ticket  from  Paris  to  Dallas  he  would 
pay  this  tax  for  the  domestic  portion  or" 
his  trip  if  he  buys  his  ticket  from  a  U.S.- 
flag  carrier  but  would  not  pay  the  tax 
if  he  buys  from  a  foreign-flag  carrier. 
Our  international  carriers  are  therefore 
losing  untold  amounts  of  business  to 
foreign  competitors  which  is  not  only 
unsound  transportation  policy  but  un- 
sound as  a  fiscal  matter  since  the  tax- 
able earnings  of  the  international  car- 
riers are  less  than  would  otherwise  b<! 
the  case. 

Finally,  the  subsidy  paid  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  the  local  service  a;;- 
carriers  has  been  steadily  increasing. 
In  1955  it  amounted  to  some  $21  million 
while  today  it  is  expected  to  exceed  $50 
million  by  the  end  of  1960.  CAB  Chair- 
man Durfee  testified  in  the  Senat<} 
Appropriations  hearings  that  abolition 
of  the  transportation  tax  would  increase 
trafiBc  In  the  local  service  industry  a..i 
well  and  that  ■it  would  have  that  inevi- 
table effect,  to  some  degree,  to  reduce? 
subsidies  to  local  service  carrfters." 

I  do  not  for  a  minute  believe  that  an 
unfair  and  obsolete  tax  can  be  justified 
on  the  ground  that  the  revenue  it  pro- 
duces is  necessary  as  a  fiscal  proiX)sition. 
But  in  the  case  of  this  transportation 
tax  there  is  no  fiscal  justification.  Th(? 
piain  fact  is  that  it  is  an  unproductive 


tax  and  I  am  convinced  that  more  rev- 
enue would  be  forthcoming  and  imr>or- 
tant  Federal  expenditures  would  be 
saved  if  it  were  completely  abolished. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  COMMIS- 
SIONED CORPS  PERSONNEL  ACT 
OP  1959 

Mr  ROBERTS  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s  at  this  point  in  tlie  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Health  and  Safety  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  I  am  here- 
with submitting  a  report  on  the  activities 
of  the  ubcommittee  during  the  Ist  ses- 
sion of  the  86th  Congress. 

PtJBLIC     HEALTH     SERVICE    COMMISSIONEB    CORPS 

PERSONNEL  ACT  or   1959 

The  subcommittee  held  hearings  on 
H  R.  6324,  a  bUl  to  strengthen  the  Com- 
missioned Corps  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  through  revision  and  extension  of 
some  of  the  statutory  provisiorus  relating 
to  retirement,  appointment  of  personnel, 
and  other  related  personnel  matter.s. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings,  which 
were  held  on  April  16,  1959.  the  subcom- 
mittee heard  testimony  from  Dr.  Leroy 
E.  Burney,  Surgeon  General  of  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  and  other 
witnesses,  all  of  whom  t-estified  in  favor 
of  the  legislation 

It  is  expected  that  the  improved  re- 
tirement benefits  provided  for  in  this 
legislation  will  attract  into  the  Regular 
Corps  and  the  Active  Re.se'rve  Corps  ad- 
ditional physicians,  dentists,  sanitary 
engineers,  and  other  needed  professional 
health  personnel.  It  is  further  expected 
that  the  improved  retirement  benefits 
will  cau.'^e  present  members  of  the  Reg- 
ular Corps  and  the  Active  Reserve  Corps 
to  remain  in  service  for  additional  pe- 
riods of  timr^. 

The  improved  retirement  benefits  are 
substantially  identical  with  retirement 
benefits  provided  by  earlier  legislation 
for  commi.ssioned  personnel  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

The  legislation  is  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  has  the  approval  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

On  Augast  20  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  reported  in 
lieu  of  H.R.  6324,  on  which  hearings  had 
been  held  by  the  subcommittee.  S.  2220. 
which  is  substantially  identical  with  H  R. 
6324  and  which  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  July  24,  1959. 

In  view  of  tiie  late  date  on  which  the 
legislation  was  reported  from  the  full 
committee,  action  on  this  legislation  was 
postponed  until  the  beginning  of  the 
2d  se.ssion  of  the  86th  Congre.ss. 

INDIAN    SANITATION    FACILITIES 

The   subcommittee  held   hearings   on 
H.R.   23  and  other  bilLs — H  R    849.  966 
1338.    1768,    1979,  2349,   2546,   3188.   3342! 
3998,  6151.     S.  56  reported  in  lieu  from 
subcommittee  and  full  committee;    ap- 


proved July  31,  1959— Public  Law  86- 
121 — dealing  with  Indian  sanitation 
facilities. 

The  bill  would  clarify  the  authority 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  carry  out 
programs  relating  to  Indian  sanitation 
facilities.  The  legislation  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  transfer  of  responsibility 
for  Indian  health  from  the  Department 
of  Interior  to  tlie  Surgeon  General  and 
its  primary  purpose  is  to  authorize  the 
Surgeon  General  to  construct,  improve, 
and  maintain  essential  Indian  sarutativjn 
facilities;  to  acquire  the  necessary 
lands;  to  make  agreements  with  appro- 
priate public  authorities,  and  with  the 
Indians  to  be  served  by  such  facilities; 
and  to  transfer  any  such  facilities  to  any 
State  or  subdivision  thereof  or  to  any 
Indian  tribe. 

The  hearings  extended  over  2  days — 
May  5  and  6,  1959 — and  the  subcommit- 
tee heard  testimony  in  support  of  this 
legislation  from  representatives  of  the 
Association  on  American  Indian  Affairs 
and  the  Friends  Committee  on  National 
Legi.>lation;  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  New  Mexico,  and  the  governor  of  the 
Indian  Pueblo  of  Laguna.  who  also  spoke 
for  19  other  pueblos  of  New  Mexico 
which  are  organized  in  the  All-Pueblo 
Council.  A  representative  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  testified  in  favor  of  this  legisla- 
tion which  had  been  recommended  by 
the  Department 

UTDlAN    SANITATION    FACTLmES 

The  legislation  was  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee— House  Report  No.  589— 
June  29,  U'59  and  was  signed  into  law  on 
July  31,  1959— Public  Law  86-121. 

HR  632S  —  EXTENSION  OF  TRAINEK.SHIP  PKO- 
GRAM  FOR  PTJBLIC  HKALTH  PERSONNEL  AND 
PR      rt.sM      NAL     NURSES 

The  subcommittee  held  hearings  on 
H.R.  6325  which  provides  for  extension 
of  trainee.ship  programs  for  public 
health  personnel  and  professional 
nurses.  In  the  course  of  the  hearings, 
which  were  held  on  June  8,  9.  and  10, 
1959.  the  subcommittee  heard  testimony 
from  representatives  of  the  Association 
of  Schools  of  PubUc  Health,  National 
Conference  on  Public  Health  Training; 
American  Nurses  Association;  A.s.socia- 
tion  of  State  and  Territorial  Health 
Officers,  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation; the  Department  of  Health  of 
New  York  State  and  the  State  of  Man'- 
land:  and  the  US  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  bill  on  which  hearings  were  held 
included  not  only  H.R.  6325.  but  also 
H  R.  6871,  introduced  by  Congres.-man 
Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania,  and  companion 
bills  to  the  Rhodes  b,ll  introduced  by 
othor  Membors  of  Congress — H.R.  6872, 
H.R  6873.  HR  6913,  H  R.  6922,  H.R. 
7064.  and  H  R.  7249  H  R.  6871,  which 
is  still  pending  before  the  committee, 
deals  with  schools  of  public  health  and 
other  aspects  of  public  health  training. 
In  view  of  the  urgent  need  for  the  en- 
actment of  the  bill.  H.R.  6325.  the  sub- 
committee decided  to  report  this  bill  and 
to  give  further  separate  consideration 
to  H.R.  6871. 
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The  full  •committee  reported  the  legis- 
lation on  June  29,  1959 — House  Report 
590.  8'3th  Congress.  1st  session— aiKl  the 
bill  btcame  law  on  July  23,  1959 — Pub- 
lic Law  86-105. 

INTEKMATIONAL    HEALTH 

The  suljcommittee  held  hearings  on 
Jure  21.  22.  23,  and  August  4,  5,  and  6, 
19.39,  on  Senate  Jomt  Resolution  41  and 
other  pubPtantially  Identical  bills — 
House  Joint  Resolutions  211,  237.  293, 
3(31.  3  70  and  443 — designed  to  establish 
a  Naricjnal  Institute  for  International 
HealUi  and  Medical  Research,  In  the 
courst  of  thr-se  hearings  the  subcommit- 
tee hrnrd  tettunony  from  several  spon- 
sors of  these  bills,  many  persons  promi- 
nent in  science  and  public  life,  repre- 
sentatives of  nimierous  organizations 
conce.'ned  w;th  public  health  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  In  adciilion, 
nume.-ous  statements  were  submitted  to 
the  subcommittee  with  regard  to  this 
legioli.tion  by  orgiirnzatioiis  and  persoixs 
Interested  in  this  legislation 

On  August  28.  1959,  Chairman  Oken 
Harris,  of  Uie  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  announced  that 
in  vie  A  of  the  lateness  of  the  session,  the 
committee  would  not  take  any  further 
actior.  during  this  session  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  41.  Therefore,  this 
legislation  will  be  taken  up  in  executive 
session  by  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee  when  Congress  recon- 
venes in  January  1960. 

SArriT    LEGISLATION 

In  the  subcommittee  reorganization  at 
the  b<gmning  of  the  86th  Congress,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Safety  as- 
svimec.  jurisdiction  over  matters  in  the 
field  (1  safely,  including  highway  traffic 
safety,  which  in  the  84th  and  85th  Con- 
gresses had  been  handled  by  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Traffic  Safety,  of  which 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Rob- 
EKTS  I  was  chairman. 

During  the  first  session,  the  subcom- 
mittee conducted  hearings  on  five  bills  on 
the  subject  of  motor  vehicle  safety.  Two 
of  th(:se  bills  were  reported  to  the  full 
committee  and  were  passed  by  the  House. 

Taking  advantage  of  data  developed  in 
the  dt  tailed  hearings  held  by  the  special 
subcommittee  in  tl:e  84th  and  85th  Con- 
gresses, the  subcommittee  inquiry  in  the 
traffic  safety  field  was  concentrated  on 
legislation  concerning  vehicles  in  an  ef- 
fort to  make  safer  automobiles  available 
and  thereby  to  cut  down  the  traffic  acci- 
dent death  toll  of  nearly  40,000  per-^ons 
a  year.  1  he  subcommittee  fuvorably  re- 
ported H.R.  1341,  introduced  by  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  to  estab- 
lish minimum  safety  standards  for  Gov- 
ernment ras.'^enger -carrying  motor  vehi- 
cles, and  HR.  8238.  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  SchenckJ,  amended  to 
direct  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Healtli  Service  to  make  a  study  of  the 
effect  of  motor  vehicle  exhausts  on  hu- 
man health  and  report  to  Congress  with- 
in 2  years.  Both  bills  have  passed  the 
House  and  are  pending  in  Senate  com- 
mittefs. 

In  the  field  of  aviation  .safety,  also 
under  the  jmischction  of  the  subcommit- 


tee, a  meeting  was  held  in  executive  ses- 
sion with  Administrator  Quesada,  of  the 
new  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  discuss 
progress  in  safety  rulemaking  under  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  which 
tran.sferred  this  responsibility  from  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  the  new 
Agency.  Members  of  the  subcommittee 
participated  in  the  investigation  of  the 
accident  In  New  York  February  3,  1959, 
when  65  lives  were  lost  in  the  crash  of  a 
new-typ*'  turboprop  aircraft.  Members 
of  the  subcommittt^e  also  participated  in 
the  iuveslipation  of  the  aircraft  noise 
problem  and  attended  the  hearing  held 
at  New  York  International  Airport  Sep- 
tember 7  to  study  the  problem  in  that 
area. 

The  subcommittee  held  hearings  on  air 
pollution  and  favorably  reported  H.R. 
7476— House  Report  960 — to  extend  the 
Federal  aid  program  for  air  pollution, 
control,  and  abatement.  The  bill  was 
passed  by  the  House  September  1  and 
went  to  conference  The  conference  re- 
port— House  Report  1187 — was  agreed  to 
September  14  and  the  bill  slened  into  law 
Scpt^'mber  22— Pubhc  Law  86-365. 


HOUSE   CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION 
450 

Mr  FI.OOD  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAPCER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  wa«^  no  objection. 

Mr.  FI.OOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  Canal  Zone  sovereignty  has  a 
long  history.  Before  the  secession  on 
November  3.  1903,  of  Panama  from 
Colombia  and  the  diplomatic  interven- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  i.'^thmian 
political  events  at  that  time,  the  sover- 
eign of  the  isthmus  was  Colombia 
Aft.er  the  Panama  Revolution  of  1903. 
sovereign  over  the  area  later  granted 
to  the  United  States  was  Panama. 

This  transfer  of  sovereignty  from  Co- 
lombia to  Panama  wa.^^  confirmed  in  the 
preamble  of  the  Hay-Buanau-Varilla 
Treaty  of  1903  as  being  "artuallv  vested 
In  the  Republic  of  Panama."  This  de- 
scription was  obviously  used  not  to  estab- 
lish the  sf^vei-e:i?nty  of  Panama  over  the 
Canal  Z-me  after  its  acquisition  by  the 
United  States,  but  to  show  the  transfer 
of  sovereienty  over  the  area  from  Colom- 
bia t  '  Panama  as  a  result  of  its  sece^.sion 
from  Colombia. 

In  the  1903  treaty.  Panama  granted 
to  the  United  States  in  perpetuity  com- 
plete and  exclusive  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  for  purposes  of  construction 
of  the  Panama  Canal  and  its  r>erpetual 
maintenance,  operation,  sanitation  and 
protection.  wiUi  "ail  the  rights,  power 
and  authority  within  the  zone  which  the 
United  Stat-es  would  possess  and  exer- 
cise if  It  were  sovereign  of  tlie  territory 
and  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  exer- 
cise by  the  Republic  of  Panama  of  any 
such  sovereign  rights,  power  or  au- 
thority." 

All  .mrisdiction  of  Panama  over  the 
Canal  Zjne  ceased  on  exchange  of  rati- 


fications on  February  26,  1904,  of  the 
1903  treaty,  after  which  the  United 
States  has  continuously  exercised  exclu- 
sive sovereignty  and  control  over  the 
Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal.  Since 
that  time,  the  sjmibol  of  sovereignty  has 
been  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 

Recent  pronouncements  emanating 
from  the  Department  of  State  have  been 
to  the  effect  that  the  Umted  States,  for 
more  than  50  years,  has  recognized  that 
Panama  retains  a  "titular  sovereignty" 
over  the  Canal  Zone  under  the  1903 
treaty,  Uiat  the  Umted  States  cannot  af- 
ford to  refuse  to  admit  tlie  "legal  situa- 
tion obtaining  between  the  two  coun- 
tries." and  that  the  Umted  States  should 
display  "visual  evidence  tliat  Panama 
does  have  titular  sovereignty  over  the 
Caiial  Zone  ■■  As  evidence  of  its  interest 
in  the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal. 
Panama  has  formally  requested  author- 
ity to  fiy  its  flag  alongside  the  Hag  of  tiie 
United  States  m  tlie  Canal  Zone. 

Such  views.  Mr.  Speaker,  reflect  de- 
mands of  the  Panamanian  Government, 
which,  as  you  know  from  recent  events 
on  the  isthmus,  is  mcb-dommated  with 
respect  to  the  formulation  of  its  foreign 
policy.  Its  leaders  are  not  thinking  of 
their  just  claim  for  '■reversionary"  inter- 
est in  the  Canal  Zone  territory,  in  event 
of  failure  of  the  United  States  to  dis- 
charge its  treaty  obligations  with  respect 
to  the  Panama  Canal,  but  of  "sover- 
eignty." 

The  aims  of  the  current  isthmian 
agitations  are:  First,  to  fiy  the  flag;  sec- 
ond, to  obtain  dual  sovereignty:  and 
finally,  nationalization  by  Panama. 

The  Secretary-  of  State  has  recently 
written  me  that  in  recognizing  "titular 
sovereignity"  no  surrender  of  sovereignty 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  is  or  can 
be  involved. 

Any  such  view.  Mr.  Speaker,  reflects  a 
naivete  that  is  mcomprehensible.  The 
loreien  police-  of  Panama  for  the  last  50 
years  has  been  to  obtain  for  Panama  con- 
ditions similar  to  those  that  were  con- 
tained in  the  1903  treaty  with  Colombia, 
which  amounted  to  a  dual  control.  To- 
day, the  ultimate  Panamanian  aim, 
abetted  by  Communist  monitors,  is  com- 
plete control. 

The  hoisting  of  the  Panama  flag  in  the 
Canal  Zone  would  not  be  an  empty  ges- 
ture and  would  not  be  accepted  as  such 
by  Panamanian  radicals  who  dominate 
their  go'.ernment.  Its  effect  would  be 
catastrophic,  for  the  day  it  is  formally 
hoisted  marks  the  beginmnp  of  the  end 
of  exclusive  U.S,  control  over  the  Pan- 
ama Canal. 

Here  I  wi.sh  to  stress  that  where  grave 
responsibility  such  as  that  involved  in 
the  treaty  obliratior^  to  maintain  and 
operate  the  Panama  Canal  must  be 
accompamed  by  undiluted  authority. 
Hoisting  the  Panama  flag  would  be  the 
symbol  for  such  dilution. 

Finally,  may  I  ask.  How  could  the 
United  States  carry  out  its  responsibility 
under  the  treaty  and  the  provisions  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Act  for  vesting  su- 
preme control  over  the  Panama  Canal 
and  Canal  Zone  Government  during  war 
m  the  commanding  general  of  the  U.S. 
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Army  on  the  isthmus  If  there  were  other 
than  exclusive  jurisdiction? 

To  all  such  questions  an  opposite  view 
Lb  absolutely  incomprehensible. 

In  view  of  the  vital  need  for  clartflca- 
tlon  of  the  Congress,  position  on  Panama 
C^nal  Zone  sovereignty,  I  have  intro- 
duced the  following  concurrent  resolu- 
tion: 

HoTTS*  CotiCvrKKOrr  Resolution  450 

Resolution  expressing  the  sense  and  Judg- 
ment of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  Canal 
Zone  sovereignty 

Whereas  the  United  States,  under  the  Hay- 
Buanau-Varllla  Treaty  of  1903  with  Panama 
acquired  complete  and  exclusive  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  In  perpetuity  for  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal  and  Its  per- 
petual maintenance,  operation,  sanitation 
and  protection;  and 

Whereas  all  Jurisdiction  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama  over  the  Canal  Zone  ceased  or. 
exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  1903  treaty 
on  February  26,  1904:  and 

Whereas  since  that  time  the  United  States 
has  continuously  exercised  exclusive  sov- 
ereignty and  control  over  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Panama  Canal;  and 

Whereas  where  responsibility  Is  imposed 
there  must  be  given  for  Its  effectuation  ade- 
quate authority:  and  with  respect  to  the 
Panama  Canal  the  treaty  of  1903  so  pro- 
vided; and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  fully  and 
effectively  discharged  all  its  treaty  obliga- 
tions with  respect  to  the  Panama  Canal  and 
the  only  legitimate  Interest  that  Panama  can 
have  In  the  sovereignty  of  the  Canal  Zone  hi 
one  of  reversionary  character  that  can  never 
become  operative  unless  the  United  States 
should   abandon   the  canal  enterprise;    and 

Whereas  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
Since  President  Hayes"  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  March  8,  1880,  has  been  for  an  In- 
teroceanlc  canal  "under  American  control," 
that  Is  to  say.  under  the  control  of  thu 
United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  grant  by  Panama  to  the 
United  States  of  exclusive  sovereignty  over 
the  Canal  Zone  for  the  aforesaid  purposes 
was  an  absolute.  Indispensable  condition 
precedent  to  the  great  task  undertaken  by 
the  United  States  In  the  construction  and 
perpetual  maintenance,  operation,  sanita- 
tion, and  protection  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  world:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring )  : 

(1)  That  the  United  States,  under  treaty 
provisions,  constitutionally  acquired,  and 
holds,  In  perpetuity,  exclusive  sovereignty 
and  control  over  the  Canal  Zone  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal  and  Its  per- 
petual maintenance,  operation,  sanitation, 
and  protection;  and 

(2)  That  there  can  be  no  Just  claim  by  the 
Republic  of  Panama  for  the  exercise  of  any 
■overelgnty  of  whatever  character  over  the 
Canal  Zone  so  long  as  the  United  States  dis- 
charges Its  duties  and  obligations  with  re- 
spect to  the  canal;  and 

(3)  "That  the  formal  display  of  any  official 
flag  over  the  Canal  Zone  other  than  that 
of  the  United  States  Is  violative  of  law, 
treaty.  International  usage,  and  the  historic 
canal  policy  of  the  United  States  as  fully  up- 
held by  Its  highest  courts  and  administrative 
oflBclals;  and  would  lead  to  confusion  and 
chaos  In  the  administration  of  the  Panama 
Canai  enterprise. 


HIOHER  BENEFTTS  UNDETl  THE 
LONGSHOREMEN'S  COMPENSA- 
TION ACT 

Mr.   McCORMACK.     Mr.    Speaker,   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 


man from  California  [Mr.  RooskveltI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  pwint  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  brln ' 
the  weekly  benefit.s  provided  under  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act  into  line  with  the 
basic  purpose.s  of  this  law.  Early  intro- 
duction of  this  measure  will  permit,  I 
believe,  sufficient  time  for  committee 
study.  I  am  hopf^ful  that  thc^^e  who 
agree  with  the  intent  and  purpose  of 
this  propo.=:al  will  introduce  similar  leg- 
islation, and.  indeed,  I  am  hopeful  that 
those  who  do  not  atrree  will  find  an  op- 
portunity to  discuss  thi.s  maiter  with  me. 

The  brief  explanation  that  follows  will 
show  the  need  for  this  measure  and 
establi.  h  clearly  why  Congress  should  act 
favorably  on  it. 

The  Lonpshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers"  Compensation  Act  covers  .some 
500,000  workers  engaged  in  maritime 
employments.  Included  under  its  cover- 
age are  longshoremen  or  stevedores,  ship 
repairmen,  ship  servicemen,  harbor 
workers,  and  otiier  employees  enk'a,;ed 
in  employments  on  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  Uni^.ed  States,  but  not  including 
seamen.  The  Longshore  Act  is  also  the 
basic  compensation  act  for  employees 
privatPlv  employed  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  for  employees  of  contrac- 
tors holding  contracts  with  the  Govern- 
ment whose  operations  take  place  out- 
side continental  United  States. 

The  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Act  is  the  only  Federal  com- 
pensation statute  applying  to  workers  in 
private  industry.  The  other  Federal 
statute  in  thi.s  field,  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act,  embraces 
Government  employees 

The  main  purpose  of  my  bill  Is  to 
reconcile  the  maximum  weekly  benefit 
allowable  under  the  Ix)ngshore  Act  for 
disability  with  the  establLshed  principle 
that  benefits  should  equal  two-thirds  of 
average  weekly  earnings.  This  prin- 
ciple was  basic  to  the  establishment  of 
compensation  in.'^urance  throughout  the 
coimtry.  It  is  clearly  enunciated  not 
only  in  most  State  laws,  but  also  m  many 
provisions  of  the  Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Workers'  Compen.sation  Act 
Unfortunately,  the  original  intent  of 
compensation  insurance  has  been  seri- 
ously undermined  by  the  inclusion  in 
most  of  these  laws  of  a  dollar  ceiling  on 
weekly  benefits.  In  the  early  years  of 
compensation  insurance,  such  ceilings 
did  not  present  a  critical  problem,  since 
the  average  ceiling  was  generally  above 
the  amount  necessary  to  provide  a  benefit 
of  two-thirds  of  weekly  earnings  Thus, 
when  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Act  was  passed  in  1927.  thp  $25 
ceiling  compared  with  average  earnings 
of  less  than  $30  weekly,  so  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  affected  employees 
got  what  the  act  intended.  Today,  how- 
ever, the  dollar  ceilings  in  the  Longshore 
Act  as  well  as  In  most  State  laws  de- 
prive workers  of   their  proper  beiu-nts. 


The  present  ceiling  in  the  Loneshore 
Act.  which  was  set  in  1956,  is  $54  weekly. 
This  Is  far  too  low  in  relation  to  actual 
wage  levels  prevailing  in  most  trades  cov- 
ered by  the  act  For  example,  figures 
made  available  on  earnin^rs  of  ioiu' shore- 
men in  the  New  York  area  show  that 
over  50  percent  of  the  men  are  earning 
on  an  annual  basis  morr  than  $81  weekly. 
the  figure  used  for  the  present  $54  bene- 
fit. On  the  West  Coast,  according  to 
available  information,  better  than  70 
percent  of  longshoremen  are  making 
earnings  which  figure  out  to  a  weekly 
average  above  $81.  Ship  workers  and 
similar  crafts  with  wage  levels  close  to 
longshoremen  are  likewi.se  in  a  position 
where  most  are  unable  to  obtain  a  full 
benefit.  In  short,  the  pre.sent  dollar 
ceiling  shortchanges  the  majority  of 
covered  employees  when  they  are  dis- 
abled. 

To  correct  this  inequity  now  applying 
to  benefits  under  the  Longshore  Art.  I 
am  proposing  that  the  same  dollar  ceil- 
ing used  in  the  Federal  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Act  be  incorporat.ed  in  the 
longshore  statute.  This  ceiling,  which 
is  .set  at  $525  monthly,  was  approved  by 
Congress  as  far  back  as  1949.  Trans- 
lated into  a  weekly  equivalent  which 
drops  the  fractional  part  of  a  dollar, 
this  ceiling  is  $121.  which  is  the  figure  I 
am  using  in  my  bill.  Such  a  maximum 
would  bring  a  genuine  two-thirds  bene- 
fit to  over  90  percent  of  the  workers 
covered  by  the  Longshore  Act. 

At  this  point,  it  is  important  to  under- 
stand that  establishment  of  the  ceiling 
I  am  proposing  does  not  mean  that 
covered  employees  will  receive  that  much 
in  weekly  benefits.  They  will  only  be 
eligible  for  two-thirds  of  their  actual 
average  weekly  earnings,  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $121  weekly.  Workers  in  the 
low  brackets,  as  are  many  in  maritime 
and  in  the  Eh.-trict  of  Columbia,  will  get 
benefits  equivalent  to  two-thirds  of  their 
weekly  pav  My  proposal  will  not  mean 
any  windfall,  but  only  what  is  proper 
under  the  two-thirds  formula 

The  basic  policy  on  which  my  amend- 
ment is  based  was  clearly  stated  in  the 
report  of  tho  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  when  it  sponsored  the 
1949  amendments  to  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act.  The  report 
said   this: 

Any  flat  monthly  maximum,  the  effect  of 
which  Inevitably  In  some  cases  prevents  the 
employee  from  receiving  a  fair  pr^portl-m  of 
his  wage  loss  in  total  and  partl.il  disability 
cases.  Is.  by  Its  very  nature,  unrealistic  and 
Inequitable. 

With  that  policy  I  thoroughly  agree, 
and  I  am  sure  every  forward  thinking 
leader  In  the  field  of  social  insurance 
shares  a  similar  belief.  It  Is  now  only 
just  and  fair  that  Congress  sliould  apply 
that  policy  to  the  Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Workers'  Act  by  revising  its  pres- 
ent unrealistic  and  inequitable  ceiling. 

This  action  aside  from  providing  mari- 
time employees  with  wliat  they  are  en- 
titled to  under  the  law,  has  a  larger  sig- 
nificance Traditionally,  the  Long- 
shoremen s  and  Harbor  Workers'  Act. 
like  other  Federal  welfare  legislation, 
has  served  as  an  example  for  State  com- 
pe.i5u'.:cn   laws.     The    1956   increase   m 


the  Longshore  Act  benefits  subsequently 
brought  improvements  in  most  local 
statutes.  Just  this  last  year,  some  29 
State  legislatures,  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  increased  weekly 
benefits  imder  their  compensations  laws. 
My  own  State  of  California  bo<  sted  the 
weekly  maximum  for  temporary  total 
disability  to  $65  weekly.  Such  justified 
improvements  will  be  accelerated  and 
brought  to  their  proper  levels  by  favor- 
able a^'tion  on  my  bill. 

In  addition  to  revising  the  maximum 
and  minimum  ceiling  in  the  Longshore 
Act  to  corresF>ond  with  the  figiues  set  in 
the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation 
Act,  I  am  proposing  several  other  related 
changes. 

The  computation  of  death  benefits 
would  be  revised  to  correspond  with  the 
new  maximum  and  minimum.  Likewise, 
the  present  dollar  limitation  on  total 
benefits  as  set  forth  in  section  14 (m) 
would  be  repealed.  Finally,  benefits 
would  be  retroactive  to  the  date  of  in- 
jury if  the  disability  exceeds  21  days,  in- 
stead of  the  existing  period  of  28  days. 
These  additional  amendments  would 
bring  the  affected  provisions  intxD  line 
with  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensa- 
tion Act. 

The  changes  proposed  under  my  bill 
add  no  to  simple  equity  for  the  more 
than  half  a  million  employees  affected 
by  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act  My  bill 
will  restore  the  original  premise  that 
laiderlies  benefits  in  workmen  s  compen- 
sation— that  they  should  equal  two- 
thirds  of  weekly  loss  in  wages.  I  com- 
mend this  bill  for  serioiLS  study  by  my 
colleagues,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  it  will 
receive  early  and  favorable  consideration 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor. 


A  LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSAL  TO  IM- 
PROVE THE  LEVEL  OF  TELEVISION 
AND  RADIO  BROADCASTING  IN 
the:  UNITED  STATES 

Mr  REUSS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  H  R  9549.  a  bill  intended 
to  improve  the  level  of  television  and 
radio  broadcasting  in  the  United  St.ates. 

T  would  briefiy  summarize  the  major 
aims  cf  HR    9549  as  follows: 

First.  To  establish  minimum  stand- 
ards of  public  service  programing  for  all 
TV  and  radio  stations. 

Second.  To  stimulate  the  broadcasting 
of  educational  and  cultural  programs. 

Third.  To  establish  a  system  of  com- 
petitive bidding  for  broadcasting  h- 
censes 

Fourth.  To  set  higher  standards  for 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  and 
the  Congress  are  deeply  disturbed— and 
Justly  so — at  what  has  been  going  on  in 
the  commercial  broadcasting  industry. 

Recent  disclosures  of  rigged  quiz 
shows  and  "payola"  are  but  two  shock- 
ing symptoms  of  a  deep-seated  ailment 
Sensational  as  they  may  be,  thev  are 
merely  today's  surface  outbreak  of  moi-e 
basic  clifllrulties  built  up  over  the  years 
In  an  industry  that  has  grown  t<X)  fast 
and  too  profitably  to  catch  up  with  its 
responsibilities  to  the  public. 


One  of  the  basic  problems  has  been 
the  failure  of  the  bix>adcasting  industry 
Itself,  and  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  which  oversees  its  op- 
erations, to  accept  fully  the  fact  that  a 
grant  of  the  use  of  the  public  airwaves 
for  commercial  broadcasting  carries  with 
it  a  responsibility  to  advance  education 
and  culture  and  to  bring  the  best  pro- 
grams, and  a  balanced  diet  of  programs, 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

rORGOTTEN    PROMISLS 

In  times  of  trouble,  such  as  now.  the 
industry  and  the  FCC  pay  lipservice  to 
these  ideals.  The  broadcasting  industry 
promises  to  clean  its  own  house.  The 
FCC  promises  to  make  the  industry  do 
just  that,  or  at  least  to  help  it. 

Yet  after  each  of  these  agonizing  re- 
appraisals, w-e  seem  to  come  out  with  ju.'^t 
as  many — if  not  more — westerns,  pri- 
vate eyes,  diskjockey  shows,  and  old 
movies  as  we  had  before.  Maybe  they  are 
better  westerns  or  private  eyes,  with  new- 
formats,  new  faces,  and  bigger  budgets — 
but  the  diet  served  the  public  continues 
to  be  beamed  at  the  lowest  common  de- 
nominator of  public  taste. 

The  broadcasting  industry — and  the 
FCC  goes  along  with  it — appears  to  have 
set  two  main  goals  for  itself:  to  make 
money,  which  they  do  very  well,  and  to 
entertain,  which  they  sometimes  do  very 
well. 

But.  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  goal 
of  contributing  to  education,  to  informa- 
tion, to  culture,  is  far  down  the  industry's 
list — if  it  is  there  at  all.  Just  because 
the  good  guys  always  beat  the  bad  guys — 
usually  after  several  killings — does  not 
make  a  program  educational,  or  even 
true. 

Our  present  broadcasting  laws  speak 
often  of  the  public  interest.  The  indus- 
try and  the  FCC.  as  a  result,  have  spoken 
of  public  service  programs,  but  without 
requiring  them  or  defining  them.  It  is 
my  belief  that  if  we  both  define  and  re- 
quire public  service  programing  for  all 
broadcasting  statiorLs.  we  will  be  on  our 
way  to  improving  the  level  of  television 
and  radio  broadcasting,  without  harming 
the  commercial  broadcasting  industry  or 
the  other  industries  which  depend  upon 
it. 

Since  that  is  the  intent  of  my  bill,  and 
since  that  also  happens  to  be  what  tlie 
broadcasting  industry  and  its  friends 
claim  to  want.  I  expect  to  have  their 
support   for    this   legislation. 

DETAILS    OF    THE    BILL 

In  detail,  H.R  9549  proposes  the  fol- 
lowing changes  in  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Act 

First.  To  declare  that  Congress  cre- 
ated the  FCC  not  only  to  make  available 
an  adequate  communications  system,  but 
also  'for  the  purp>o.'^e  of  assuring  that 
broadcasting  stations  shall  be  operated  m 
the  public  interest  and  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  advance  education  and  culture  in 
the  United  .^^tates  and  to  bring  the  best 
programs,  regardless  of  kind,  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States." 

Second  Direct  the  FCC  to  establish 
minimum  standards  of  public  service 
programme  for  each  broadcasting  sta- 
tion. 

'a'  The  bill  itself  would  require  each 
station  to  devote  at  least  20  percent  of 


each  broadcast  day  to  public  service  p;o- 
prams.  of  which  not  less  than  1  hour  per 
day  must  occur  between  7  p  m.  and  10 
p.m..  the  prime  evenmg  hours. 

(b)  The  FCC  could  establish  higher 
minimum  standards  in  any  community, 
based  upon  public  comment,  investiga- 
tions or  public  hearings  in  a  community. 

'c  )  The  bill  establishes  a  broad  defini- 
tion of  public  service  programs;  "pro- 
grams of  which  the  content  tends  pri- 
marily to  advance  education  and  culture. 
or  to  inform  the  public  of  events  or  issues 
of  local.  State.  National,  and  interna- 
tional importance.  " 

Third.  To  assist  the  FCC  in  further 
defining  public  service  programs  and  in 
establishing  minimum  standards  of  pub- 
lic service  procraminp.  the  bill  would  cre- 
ate an  Advi!=ory  Board  on  Education  and 
Culture.  The  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  would  be  the  chair- 
man. Six  members  representing  the 
general  public,  and  not  connected  with 
the  broadcastms  industry,  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  FCC  Chairman. 

MONITORING    OF    ST.'.TIONS 

Fourth.  Direct  the  FCC  to  monitor 
broadcasting  stations  to  determine 
whether  minimum  standards  of  public 
service  programmg.  and  other  require- 
ments, are  being  fulfilled. 

Fifth.  Establish  a  system  of  competi- 
tive biddmo  for  broadcasting  licenses 

<a)  The  bill  would  establish  priority 
categories  for  license  applicants — first, 
priority  to  an  applicant  "predominantly 
locally  owned  with  no  interest  in  other 
mediums  of  mass  communication:  sec- 
ond, priority  to  an  apphcant  "predomi- 
nantly locally  owned";  and,  third, 
priority  to  all  others 

<b>  If  a  single  applicant  for  a  partic- 
ular license  stood  alone  in  a  higher  cate- 
gory than  all  other  applicants,  the  FCC 
would  grant  the  license  to  him.  if  other- 
wise qualified  under  ihc  law. 

'C  If  two  or  more  applicants  for  a 
license  fell  into  the  same  high  category. 
and  were  otherwise  qualified,  the  FCC 
would  call  for  competitive  bids. 

'd'  The  bill  provides  for  bids  in  two 
parts:  First,  bids  in  terms  of  public  serv- 
ice programs:  second,  bids  in  cash 
amounts.  The  FCC  would  give  "such 
weight  as  it  may  determine  appropriate 
to  each  part  of  the  bids  of  the  appli- 
cants," then  award  the  license  to  the 
highest  bidder, 

AN    EDUCATIONAL    fCND 

Sixth  Funds  received  fi-om  successful 
bidders  would  go  into  a  special  educa- 
t;onal  and  cultural  television  and  radio 
fund,  from  which  the  FCC,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Advisory  Board  on  Educa- 
tion and  Culture,  could  make  loans  or 
grants  to  nonprofit  broadcasting  stations 
or  organizations  "for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
thering the  presentation  of  educational 
and  cultural  television  and  radio  pro- 
grams in  the  United  States." 

Seventh.  Establish  higher  standards 
for  the  FCC 

The  bill  would  repeal  a  provision  per- 
mitting FCC  members  to  accept  hono- 
rariums: enact  a  code  of  ethics  for  the 
FCC  which  would  prohibit  accepting 
favors  from  the  broadcasting  industry; 
and  prohibit  anyone  from  outside  the 
FCC    from    consulting    "except    on    the 
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public  record  with  any  member  of  the 
Commission  or  Its  staff  upon  any  ques- 
tion of  fact  or  law  In  Issue"  In  «aiy  pro- 
ceeding before  the  Commission.  The  bill 
would  also  Increase  the  terms  of  PCC 
members  from  7  to  14  years,  raise  their 
salaries  by  $2,000  a  year,  require  Com- 
missioners to  be  of  taown  integrity,  and 
states  that  neither  membership  nor  non- 
membership  in  a  political  party  should 
be  a  criterion  for  appointment  to 
the  PCC. 

The  provisions  relating  to  the  PCC  It- 
self were  part  of  a  bill  which  I  Introduced 
In  April  1958  following  disclosure  of 
scandals  Involving  PCC  members.  Such 
changes  to  uplift  the  PCC  are  sUll 
necessary. 

But  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  main 
purposes  of  my  bUl  Introduced  today  are 
to  impro/e  progrsuning,  to  emphasize 
education  and  culture,  and  to  set  up  a 
bidding  procedure  for  broadcast  licenses 
between  qualified  applicants  who,  be- 
cause of  local  ownership,  are  most  likely 
to  serve  the  best  interests  of  their  own 
communities. 

The  text  of  HH.  9549  Is  as  follows: 

H.R.  9549 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934.  as  amended,  to  establish  minimum 
standards  of  public  service  programing 
for  broadcasting  stations,  to  further  the 
broadcasting  of  educational  and  cultural 
programs,  to  establish  a  system  of  competi- 
tive bidding  for  broadcasting  licenses,  and 
for  other  purjKiees 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SiCTiON  1.  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Communications  Act  Amendments  of 
I960.-' 

Sbc.  2.  Section  1  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934.  as  amended.  Is  further  amended 
by  Inserting,  after  the  words  "through  the 
xiae  of  wire  and  radio  communication  ".  the 
following:  "for  the  purpose  of  assuring  that 
broadcaatlng  stations  shall  be  operated  In 
the  public  Interest  and  In  such  a  manner  aa 
to  advance  education  and  cxilture  In  the 
United  States  and  to  bring  the  best  pro- 
grams, regardless  of  Itlnd,  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  " 

Sbc.  3.  Section  4;b)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended.  Is  further 
amended  by  deleting  ":  but  this  shall  not 
apply  to  the  presentation  or  delivery  of  pub- 
lications or  papers  for  which  a  reasonable 
honorarium  oc  compensation  may  be  ac- 
cepted"; and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  said 
subsection  the  following  "Members  shall  be 
of  known  Integrity,  and  neit.'^er  membership 
nor  nonmembershlp  In  any  poUtlcal  party 
shall  be  a  criterion  for  selection". 

Src.  4.  Section  4(C)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  la  further 
amended  by  deleting  the  words  "seven  years; 
except"  and  substituting  the  wijrds  "fourteen 
years;  except";  and  by  adding  at  the  e:id  of 
said  subsection  the  following:  "The  amend- 
ment made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  persons  appointed  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act". 

Sec  5.  Section  4id)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"id)  Each  Commissioner  .shall  receive  .tn 
annual  salary  of  $22,000  payable  In  m^inthly 
Installments,  and  the  Chairman,  during  the 
period  of  his  service  as  Chairman,  shall  re- 
ceive an  annual  salary  of  $22,500.  All  nec- 
essary expenditures  Incurred  by  the  Com- 
missioners In  attending  not  more  than  two 
communications  Industry  conventions  Ln  any 
given  calendar  year  shall  be  allowed  and  paid 


on  the  presentation  of  Itemized  vouchers 
therefor  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
C  .•umlsslon  or  his  desUnec  " 

Six:.  6.  Section  4  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934,  aa  amended.  Is  amend»>d  by  in- 
sert ins;  At  the  end  thereof  the  following  sub- 
section ■ 

"ip)  It  Is  deemed  contrary  to  the  policy 
of  this  Act  f'»r  a  member  or  employe*  of  the 
Commission  to — 

"il)  engage,  dlrrrtly  or  Indirectly  In  aiiy 
personal  business  transaction  fjr  private  ar- 
r\n!ffment  for  [■>er';onal  pr- fit  whif-h  nccrues 
fnim  or  Is  baned  up<-)n  his  offiola!  p«->sltlon  or 
authority  or  up.^n  o^nfldentlal  Inf-irmati -n 
which  he  gains  by  reason  of  .such  position  or 
authority; 

"(3)  accept,  directly  or  Indirectly,  .-uiy 
valuable  gift,  fav  .r  or  service  from  nny  per- 
son with  whim  he  deal.s  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States; 

"i3i  discuss  or  ent/>rtaln  prniv»sals  for  fu- 
ture employment  by  any  person  fiut.«lcie  the 
Government  wWh  whom  he  Is  deailiig  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States: 

"i4i  divulge  confldentl.li  commercial  or 
economic  information  to  a.ny  unauthorized 
person,  or  release  any  such  Information  In 
advance  of  authorizatKin  for  Its  release; 

"i5)  become  unduly  Involved,  thr')Ugh 
frequent  or  expensive  social  engagements  or 
"jtherwise,  with  any  person  outside  the  Gov- 
ernment with  whom  he  deals  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States;  or 

"i6i  act  In  any  n.'nclal  matter  with  respect 
to  which  there  exists  a  personal  Interest 
Incompatible  with  an  unbiased  exercise  of 
official  judgment. 

"i  7 )  fall  reasonably  to  restrict  his  p>ersonal 
business  affairs  so  as  to  avoid  conflicts  of  In- 
terests w^lth  his  ofiRclal  duties  " 

Sec.  7.  Section  303  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934.  as  amended.  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  the  f  jllowlng  new  subsection 

"(SI  Monitor  each  broadcasting  statKm  to 
determine  whether  the  minimum  standards 
of  public  service  programing  established  for 
such  station  are  beln^  fulfilled  and  whether 
all  other  requirements  of  this  Act  and  of 
CommLsslon  regulailoas  are  being  complied 
with." 

Sec  8  Section  308  of  the  Communications 
Act  ot  1934,  as  amended.  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection 

"id>  In  addition  tx>  Information  required 
by  t^e  Commission  under  section  3i)8'b). 
the  Commission  shall  establish  minimum 
standards  of  public  service  pro«p-aming  for 
each  broadcasting  station,  and  shall  refuse 
to  consider  applications  fjr  broadcasting  li- 
censes, or  modifications  ':)r  renewals  thereof. 
tir.le.«!s  each  su^-h  npnll'-atlon  meets  or  ex- 
ceeds such  minimum  standard.= ; 

"(  1  I  The  f'lUowlng  types  of  programs  may 
be  defined  by  the  Commi.sslon  as  public  serv- 
ice programs  programs  of  which  the  con- 
tent tends  primarily  to  advance  education 
and  culture,  or  to  Inform  the  public  of 
events  or  issues  r>f  local.  State,  National,  or 
International  Im.portance, 

"(2)  To  assist  the  Comml-sslon  In  def.nlng 
pvibllc  service  ppjigrams  and  in  establl.shlng 
minimum  8tand.irds  of  public  service  pro- 
graming, there  Is  hereby  created  an  Advisory 
B,jard  on  Educati  .^n  and  Culture,  t...  be  com- 
posed of  a  chairman  and  six  members,  none 
of  whom  shall  be  a  member  of  or  In  any 
war  connected  with  the  broad-^astlng  In- 
dustry. The  United  States  Comml.s,-,!  ;ner  of 
Edu-'atlon  shall  'oe  the  cha;rir..in  f  the  .Acl- 
vis  .ry  Board.  The  six  moniixra  f  ihe  Ad- 
visory Board  shall  be  aoo,in-f-d  by  the 
Chairman  oi'  the  Comn.i^^».n.  sL.i.l  serve  at 
his  pleasure,  and  shall  represent  the  general 
piib.ic  The  Comml-sslon  shall  furnish  from 
Its  staff  such  technl  -al  and  clerical  assist- 
ance as  the  Advisory  Board  may  require 

"i3i  In  establishing  minimum  standards 
for  public  service  programing,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  require  each  broadcasting  station 
t-j  devote  not  less  than  20  percent  of  each 


broadcast  day  to  public  service  programs,  of 
wi.ch  not  less  than  one  hour  of  each  broad- 
c.ist.  day  shall  occur  betwe«n  the  hours  of 
7  p4n   and  10  p  m. 

"i4i  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  prohibit 
the  Commission  from  requiring  hlpher  nvn- 
im  im  standards  of  public  service  program- 
mi;  than  specified  In  section  308(d)  (3  i  In 
m.iKing  such  s  detertnlnsUon,  the  Cooamis- 
si  .n  <ih:t..  unite  public  comment  on  the 
br o.kdc.u^i.i.g  needs  ot  each  community  be- 
ing .served  or  to  be  Mrred  by  one  or  more 
hrart  >s',  .e  ',\tlr>ns.  and  may  condurt  in- 
ve.''*..:  »■  i  I.'  .'  hold  public  hearings  in  any 
community    r    i''Miie<t  peo—ssry." 

Set  9  .S.H  t;  i.  :)09(a>  of  the  Communl- 
catjons  Act  of  1934,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
bv  svibstltuling  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 
langutige 

"lai  il)  Tlie  Commission  s.hall  examine 
applications  submitted  under  wctlon  308. 
and  shall  consider  only  such  applications  as 
will  if  granted,  serve  the  public  Interest. 
con-.enlence.  and  necessity  and  where  the 
applicant  meets  the  requirements,  set  up 
by  this  Act  and  by  Commisslr>n  regulations, 
as  to  citizenship,  character,  and  financial, 
technical,  programing,  and  other  qualifica- 
tions and  standards.  From  among  .such  ap- 
plications, the  Commission  shall  then 
cla-sslfy  them  Into  one  of  the  following  three 
categories  (1)  first,  priority,  where  appli- 
cant Is  predominantly  locally  owned,  and 
has  no  Intere.st.  directly  or  through  \ts  own- 
ers. In  other  mediums  of  m.'iss  communica- 
tion: (3 1  second  priority,  where  applicant  Is 
predominantly  irxjally  owned;  (3)  third  pri- 
ority, all  other  such  applicants  The  Com- 
mission shall  then  grant  the  pernUt  or  li- 
cense to  the  applicant  In  the  highest  pri- 
ority category:  Proi^ded.  That  where  there 
Is  a  more  than  one  s\ich  qualified  applicant 
in  the  category,  the  Commission  shall,  pur- 
suant to  regulation,  call  for  bids  from  all 
qualified  applicants  In  the  category.  The 
Commission  shall  Invite  bids  from  each  such 
applicant  in  two  parts:  (1)  bld.s  In  terms  of 
public  service  programing;  (2)  bids  In  cash 
amounts.  Giving  such  weight  as  It  may  de- 
termine appropriate  to  each  part  of  the  bids 
of  the  applicants,  the  Commission  shall 
grant  the  permit  or  license  to  the  highest 
bidder.  The  cash  amount  paid  pursuant  to 
any  such  successful  bid  shall  be  deposited  In 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  .States  in  a  special 
fund,  established  by  this  Act  to  be  known 
as  the  Educational  and  Cultural  Television 
and  Radio  Fund. 

"(2)  The  Commission,  with  the  advice  of 
the  .Advisory  Board  on  Education  and  Cul- 
ture shall  have  authority  to  make  loans  and  ' 
or  grants  from  the  Educational  and  Cultural 
Television  and  Radio  Fund  to  nonprofit 
broadcasting  stations  and  nonprofit  organ- 
izations for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the 
presentation  of  educational  and  cultxiral 
television  and  radio  programs  in  the  United 
States." 

Sec  10  Section  309(bl  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  first  four  sen- 
tences, and  substituting  the  following:  "The 
Commission,  In  carrying  out  Its  responsibili- 
ties under  section  308(a)  hereof,  shall  notify 
all  applicants  and  other  known  parties  in 
Interest  of  all  objections  made  to  the  appli- 
cations as  well  as  the  source  and  nature  of 
such  objections.  Following  such  notice,  the 
applicant  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
reply.  If  the  Commission,  after  considering 
such  reply,  shall  be  unable  without  further 
consideration  to  award  the  permit  or  license 
sought,  it  shall  formally  designate  the  ap- 
plications for  hearing,  and  shall  notify  the 
applicants  and  all  other  known  parties  In 
interest  of  such  action  and  the  grounds  and 
reasorvs  therefor,  specifying  with  particular- 
ity the  matters  and  things  In  Issue  but  not 
including  Issues  or  requirements  phrased 
generally." 
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Src  U  Section  310(b)  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  3f  1934.  as  amended,  Is  amended 
by  substltu'.lng  a  semicolon  in  lieu  of  the 
final  period  thereof  and  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing: "Pr(>rided.  That  where  a  person  In  a 
higher  prh  rlty  classlftcatlon  under  the 
priority  categories  establUhed  In  Section 
300(aiilt  it  willing  to  innke  sn  offer  as 
•dvantageovis  ma  ihut  of  the  prop.i«ed  trKns- 
feree  or  a**  gnee  the  irwnsfer  la  the  prt^- 
poMd  trans; eree  or  a.viignee  shall  not  be 
appro  wd 

Sac  la  Se-tlon  4n9'Ci  of  i!.e  Conunuiil- 
catlona  Act  of  1934  'n  umrnded  is  mnetided 
by  adding  tlie  following  Rdditimal  .svifjfcec- 
Uon; 

"<4)  In  any  pn^eedlng  whether  rukinak- 
tng  or  adjudication,  no  person  outside  the 
OommUslon  »hnll  contult  except  on  the  pvib- 
llc record,  with  any  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion or  Its  stsff  upon  any  fact  or  qxiestuin  o! 
law  In  issue.  Any  Commls.'i'mer  or  ytafl 
member  receiving  a  commvinlcatlon  relating 
to  any  proc«?edlng,  whether  nilemnklng  or 
adjudication,  shall  place  such  communica- 
tion (or  a  memorandum  stating  the  circum- 
stances and  substance  of  such  commvinlca- 
tlon  if  such  communication  was  made 
orally)    In  the  public  record  " 


TODAY  THE  US  IKF.Afil'HY  WILL 
GIVE  niE  MONFYI  ENDKRS  THE 
BIGGEST  BARGAIN  IN  HI.<^TORY: 
WILL  SELL  1-YEAR  OBLIGA- 
TIONS AT  AN  INTERE.ST  RATE  OF 
5  PERCENT  OR  ABOVE  IN  A 
SQUEEZE  PLAY  ON  CONfiRE.SS  TO 
OBTAIN  REMOVAL  OF  THE  42- 
YEAR-OLD  LEGAL  CEILING  ON 
INTEREST  RATES:  CONGRESS 
MUST  ACT  TO  CLOSE  THE  LOOP- 
HOLE IN  THE  LAW  BY  MAKING 
SHORT-TERM  BORROWING  SUB- 
JECT TO  THE  IN'rKRE."^'!  RAIE 
CEILING 

Mr  PAIMAN  Mr  Speaker,  before 
the  day  is  over  the  Treasury  will  pive 
the  moneylenders  the  biggest  barsain  in 
history.  Purthermore,  our  money  man- 
agers in  the  Ti-easury.  in  the  Federal 
Reser\-e  System,  and.  of  course,  in  Wall 
Street  are  so  anxious  that  Congress  and 
the  general  public  be  aware  of  this  bar- 
gain that  they  have  been  advenising  in 
advance  This  is  part  of  the  campaign  to 
make  the  American  people  believe  that 
such  giveaways  of  their  money  are  neces- 
sary because  Congress  refuses  to  rer^eal 
the  legal  celling  on  interest  rates  at 
which  the  Treasury  can  issue  long-ttim 
bonds. 

THE  GIVEAWAY  IS  ADVERTISn) WITH  THE  BLAME 

GIVEN  TO  CONGRESS 

This  advertising  Is  in  the  form  of 
newspaper  analyses,  columnists'  reports, 
private  financial  letters,  and  so  on,  of 
which  we  have  been  seeing  a  great  flood 
over  the  past  week.  All  advise  what  the 
price  will  be  of  the  securities  which  the 
Treasury  is  putting  up  for  auction  to- 
day—after the  bids  have  been  made  and 
the  Treasury  has  made  its  decision  as 
to  the  lowest  price  it  will  accept.  All 
advise  that  the  price  of  the  .securities  to 
be  sold  today— which  is  to  be  $1.5  billion 
of  Tieasury  bills  maturing  m  1  year- 
will  top  5  percent,  and  perhaps  po  as 
high  as  51,,  percent  Thus  the  New 
York   Times  of   last   Sunday   carried    a 


feature  article  by  one  Paul  HefTernan 
which  states  in  hlKhly  attractive  tones 
what  the  price  of  these  securltle.s  will  be. 
after  the  moneylenders  hove  submitted 
their  bids,  and  the  Ti-easury  has  decided 
which  bids  It  will  accept  And,  of  coui-se. 
this  article  follows  tlie  custom  of  the  day 
and  blames  tiie  wliole  matter  on  Con- 
KiTss,  refusal  to  lift  the  4'-j-pcrcent 
ceilinK   on  lunn-term  i.vsues 

If  llie  late  on  the.se  l-yewr  loans  turns 
out  to  be  as  predicted,  it  will  be  even 
mnif  fabulous  than  th-^  rate  tiie  Treasury 
Ka^o  on  the  fainou.v  makJic  5.s  whlcli 
It  issued  last  September  at  a  fixed  rate 
of  5  percent  Tlie  "ina^iic  5vS  '  were 
for  a  i)enod  much  loiiKer  than  the  bills 
boine  issued  today  In  fact,  they  carry 
a  maturity  date  of  4  years  and  10 
mon;h.s — just  short  of  the  5  years  at 
which  tinie  they  would  have  had  to  com- 
plj'  With  the  legal  ceiling. 

MOIiTET     MANAGERS    ARE    DEMANDING    ONl  Y     THE 
BLtTE    SKY    TO    LIMIT    INTEREST    RATES 

For  more  than  a  year  now  Congress 
has  been  the  target  of  the  most  vigorou.s 
and  concerted  campaign  ever  wat-cd 
against  a  Congress  during  my  years  here, 
all  in  an  effort  to  force  repeal  of  an 
interest  rate  law  which  has  stood  un- 
assaulted  and  unchallenged  throuch 
wars,  depressions,  market  crashes,  and 
other  crises  which  this  Nation  ha.s 
weathered  in  the  past  42  years.  And  if 
there  are  limits  to  which  our  money 
managers  will  not  go  in  their  determina- 
tion to  rid  themselves  of  a  Woodrow 
Wilson  reform  and  turn  the  clock  back 
to  pre-World  War  I.  tho.sf  hmit.s  are  not 
now  visible  even  with  the  aid  of  lonc- 
distance  radar. 

How  high  do  they  plan  to  push  interest 
rates? 

They  will  not  say.  They  will  give  no 
assurances  whatever.  They  demand  the 
blue  sky  as  their  ceiling.  They  do  not  ask 
that  the  legal  ceiling  be  increased  to  5 
percent,  6  percent,  10  percent,  or  even  20 
percent.  They  demand  that  it  be  re- 
moved. And  they  feel  so  confident  that 
they  can  force  Congress  to  yield  to  their 
demands,  they  do  not  even  bother  tn 
promise  a  stratolayer  which  they  will 
refuse  to  exceed. 

I  have  inquired  of  thf  Ft-deral  Reserve 
authorities  if  they  would  offer  .«ome  as- 
surance as  to  what  the  probable  maxi- 
mum rate  would  be  if  the  ceillnc  were 
removed,  and  they  have  refused  to 
specify  any  maximum 

Similarly,  I  recently  a.^ked  Secretary 
Anderson  what  a.s.surance  he  misiht  have 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  people,  if  any. 
as  to  how  high  they  would  rai.se  the  lone- 
term  rate  if  the  ceiling'  were  removed. 
His  answer,  which  was  given  in  a  letter 
just  last  month,  is  to  the  effect  that  he 
has  no  a.ssui  ance  whatever  that  interest 
rates  will  not  be  raised  above  any  speci- 
fied maximum  if  the  ceilinc  is  removed. 

EPITAPH    POR    A     10 -PERCENTER 

My  own  estimate  is  that  our  money 
managers  are  really  shooting  for  10  per- 
cent, and  I  am  reminded  of  the  epitaph 
which  appear.s  on  the  tomb.stone  of  a 
gentleman  who  for  many  years  was  the 
local  banker  of  a  small  town  out  West. 
This   banker   was   notorious   for   having 


extracted  a  10-percent  Interest  rate  from 
the  community.    His  epitaph  reads: 

Here  lies  old  "Ten  Percent  " 

The  more  he  made    the  les^j  he  spent; 

The  more  he  got    tlie  less  he  lent 

Hr  s  Koiuv  we  don't   Know   where  he  >»ri,t: 

But   11   U/  htHveii   his  soul  .ui*  wci.t 

Hf  ;!    ow.    the   plftcr   nnd   charge   them    reist 

And  of  course  there  have  been  other 
famous  bnnkf  rs  who  have  exlractod  « \en 
greater  miercM  rates,  and  our  history 
i-ecoixl'.  \nrvinK  expeih  iKes  p.nd  episcxles 
i:rov\int:  out  of  such  practices  Th.erc 
was  fui  example,  one  baiiker  out  towiud 
North  Dakota  who  gained  local  fame  as 
a  '40  i>»icentei .'  and  during  the  Green 
Corn  Flebelhon  lie  wiis  the  first  man  to 
be  shot  at 

}nuH     INTERE.vT    IS    GOOD    FOR     TOU» 

E^cn  today  if  a  local  banker  looked 
his  cu-^tomers  in  the  eye  and  told  tl.em 
he  i.s  about  to  jack  up  interest  rates  be- 
cause this  will  be  iood  for  them  and  will 
stop  inflation.  I  doubt  that  he  would  fool 
anybody  But.  of  course  things  have 
become  much  more  complicated  as 
greedy  manipulations  have  become  more 
remote  and  impersonal,  originating  with 
deciMon.s  m  Wall  Stieet  and  carried  out 
with  the  help  ol  a  misguided  Govern- 
ment in  Wa.shington.  Interest-rate 
greed  is  now  presented  as  something 
cood  for  the  country.  It  is  the  subject 
of  a  ereat  crusade  and  is  surrounded 
with  all  kinds  of  inspiring  slogans  and 
quick,  pithy  little  arguments  thought  up 
by  the  pubbc  relations  experts. 

The  principal  argument  being  shiot  at 
us  these  days  today  is  to  this  effect  • 
Since  interest  yields  on  long-term 
bonds — bonds  to  mature  m  10.  20.  or 
ever  30  \(  ar.s — are  considerably  less  than 
5  percent,  and  even  less  than  interest 
rates  being  paid  on  money  borrowed  for 
only  3  month.s.  the  Trea.sui-v-  could  man- 
a'-'e  the  debt  cheai>er  if  only  Conere-s 
would  repeal  ilie  4'4-percent  rate  on 
long-term  bonds.  According  to  this 
charming  little  argument,  the  Trea.sury 
could  then  borrow  money  for  10-.  20-.  or 
30-year  periods  at  a  lesser  rate  than  it  is 
paying  for  1-year  money,  and  even  3- 
month  money.  "Shift  more  of  the  debt 
to  long-term,"  we  are  told,  "and  interest 
rates  will  come  down."    What  non.sen,'-e. 

Is  there  a  Member  of  Congress  who 
supposes  that  at  a  time  when  fertilizer 
prices  have  gone  sky  hitzh.  any  sen.sibie 
farmer  would  enter  into  a  contract  at 
such  a  pT-ice  to  purchase  his  fertilizer 
requirements  for  the  next  20  or  30  veers? 
No.  I  think  not.  Any  half-bnyht  farmer 
would  buy  only  his  immediate  require- 
ments at  such  a  price  He  would  wait 
for  the  price  to  come  down  before  making 
a  lonji-term  contract,  if  ever. 

Yet  the  administration  and  the  big 
bankers  are  today  telling  us  that  just 
the  opposite  policy  is  the  only  s^^und 
and  sensible  policy  for  the  GoveiTiment 
to  foliow.  We  are  being  urged  to  permit. 
aid.  and  abet  a  massive  refinancing  of 
the  Federal  debt  from  short-term  i.ssues 
to  long-term  issues,  not  just  at  the 
recordbreaking  rates  now  prevailing, 
but  at  even  more  fantastic  rates  which 
are  not  now  possible  under  existing  law. 

Repeal  the  existing  law,  and  the  people 
who  liave  driven  shoi t-terra  rates  up  into 
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the  stratosphere  will  promptly  launch 
long-term  rates  Into   the  iitratosphere. 

IS    SHOHT-TT»M     DEBT     MORI    nfTLATIOlf  ABT 
THAI*    LONG-TKBM    DEBT? 

Another  quick,  condensed,  and  slogan- 
like argument  we  are  hearing  is,  of 
course,  that  issuing  short-term  debt  is 
more  inflationary  than  issuing  long- 
term  debt. 

And  why  is  Issuing  short-term  debt 
more  inflationary  than  issuing  l.-ig- 
term  debt? 

One  of  the  quick  answers  is  that  when 
the  banks  buy  short-term  issues,  they 
can  take  these  Into  a  Federal  Reserve 
bank  and  borrow  on  them — a  process 
that  increases  the  money  supply  More 
nonsense. 

The  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  are  now  holding  more  than 
$50  billion  of  Federal  securities.  No  one 
of  these  securities  is  any  laore  or  less 
eligible  for  a  Federal  Reserve  loan  than 
any  other.  Furthermore,  if  bank  bor- 
rowing from  the  Federal  Resprve  banks 
were  limited  only  by  the  bar.ks'  willint:- 
ness  to  borrow  and  their  ab.:.:y  to  pled-;e 
Federal  obligations  as  security  the  entire 
$50  billion  of  their  holdings  would  hr.ve 
long  since  been  pledged  to  secure  an  ap- 
proximately equal  amount  of  Federal 
Reserve  loans.  Yet  the  record  shows 
that  as  of  last  week,  the  member  banks 
had  outstanding  only  slightly  more  than 
$1  billion  of  loans  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks. 

The  essential  point  being  overlooked 
In  this  propaganda  argument  is  that  the 
banks  have  no  automatic  pr^vilpce  of 
borrowing  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  on  Government  securities,  nor  on 
anything  else.  The  limit  on  such  bor- 
rowing is  not  the  amount  of  Federal  se- 
curities which  the  banks  could  pledge 
nor  the  banks'  willingness  to  borrow  at 
the  ciurent  discount  rate.  The  limit  to 
such  borrowing  is  fixed  solely  by  Fed- 
eral Reserve  policy.  In  other  words,  the 
amount  of  loans  which  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  will  make  is  predetermined 
by  Federal  Reserve  policy,  and  this  is 
the  axaount  of  the  loans  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  make. 

AMX   SHOrr-TSXM   ISSTTXa    "MORS    LIKE    MONEY'S 

There  Is  another  quick  explanation  of 
the  slogan  that  issuing  short-term  debt 
U  "more  inflationary"  than  Issuing  long- 
term  debt.  It  is  that  short-term  securi- 
ties are  "more  like  money"  than  long- 
term  securities.    More  nonsense. 

True.  In  Issuing  a  new  obligation  the 
Treasury  may.  and  sometimes  does,  de- 
cide that  It  will  make  the  issue  eligible 
for  purchase  by  the  commercial  banks 
This  Is  the  case  of  the  1-year  bills  being 
auctioned  today.  And  in  this  case,  the 
commercial  banks  add  to  the  money 
supply  an  amount  of  new  monpy  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  securities  they  pur- 
chase. In  other  words,  the  commercial 
banks  create  the  money  with  which  they 
buy  the  securities;  but  this  is  no  more 
true  of  the  banks'  purchasin;?  short-term 
securities  than  it  is  of  their  purcha.sing 
long-term  securities.  Both  are  precise- 
ly the  same.  And  the  Treasury  is  equally 
in  a  position  to  decide  how  much,  if  any, 
of  a  new  security  it  will  allow  commer- 
cial banks  to  purchase. 


So  the  frequent  statement  that  short- 
term  debt  is  "more  like  money,"  used  in 
the  context  in  which  it  is  being  used,  is 
simply  another  one  of  those  unfoimded 
and  misleading  slogans.  Such  Ls  the 
nature  of  the  propaganda  arcruments 
made  in  support  of  the  idea  that  the 
Government  should  do  what  the  local 
banker  would  not  do  m  plum  view  of  liie 
customers  who  support  and  patronize  the 
local  bank. 

CONGRESS    SHf.-  U)    EN^rT    \    rr.Jl.l'S  Z    ON    .5H  :)BT- 
TER.M    INTEREST     R.ATES 

Certainly  one  tli.ns  is  clear;  Congress 
should  stani  f..-m  a.';i."-t  the  proposal 
to  saddle  the  F'ci*-r:il  Government  with 
hieh  interest  rat -s  fur  the  next  10.  20. 
30  years,  or  lon;::er.  Assuming  that  Con- 
gress is  willincj  to  go  along  with  hii-'h 
interest  rates  for  periods  of  up  to  5 
years,  then  I  .say  let  the  pre.<;ent  admin- 
i.stration  contract  the  Government  to 
pay  these  high  rates  for  periods  up  to 
5  years,  but  no  lonKer.  But  as  for  my 
part.  I  would  not  go  even  that  far.  Good 
.sen.se.  I  think,  should  lead  us  to  dis- 
approve tlie  present  high  rates  on 
siiort-term  loans. 

The  duty  of  issuing  money  and  regu- 
lating the  value  of  money  is  a  duty  of 
Con^^-ress.  It  is  reservrd  to  Congress  by 
the  Constitution.  This  is  our  problem 
The  Congress  has.  of  course,  drl-fated 
th.ese  duties,  under  certain  conditions 
and  limitations,  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  which  is  suppased  to  be  an  arm 
of  the  Consress.  Now  we  sit  idly  by  and 
watch  the  Federal  Reserve  rai.se  interest 
rates  greatly  beyond  what  many  of  us 
would  approve.  The  Federal  Re.serve 
people  have  been  able  to  do  this  simply 
because  they  have  found  a  leaal  loophole 
in  the  limitations  and  conditions  pre- 
viously laid  down  by  Congress.  I  doubt 
that  anyone  thought,  when  the  limit  on 
lon--term  rate's  was  estabh.^hed,  that 
short-term  rates  could  as  a  practical 
matter  be  driven  and  held  above  the 
long-term  rate  Neverthele.ss.  the  tech- 
nical loophole  is  there;  the  law  is  silent 
on  short-term  rates,  and.  as  has  now  been 
demonstrated,  the  loophole  can  be  ex- 
ploited. 

Consequently,  It  seems  clear  to  me 
that  Congress  should  now  amend  the  law 
to  close  this  loophole.  It  should  enact 
a  ceiling  on  sliort-term  rates  and  thus 
require  the  Federal  Reserve  to  carry  out 
the  delegated  responsibilities  of  Con- 
gress in  a  way  which  will  permit  the 
Government  to  live  within  that  ceiling. 

A     BTCCSa     HIGH-rNTERE-TT     CRUSADE     IS     COMINO 

The  signs  are  now  clear.  The  cru- 
.saders  sre  upon  us.  Short  of  such  an 
affli-mative  action  on  the  part  of  Con- 
Rre-JS,  we  are  going  to  be  in  for  a  great 
deal  more  pr^-^.sure  of  the  same  kir.d  as 
has  already  been  applied,  except  that 
this  pressure  is  ecing  to  be  interLs;fi--'d 
and  increased — if  that  ts  po.ssible. 

Already  the  financial  journals  are  pr<^- 
dictmg  that  the  Federal  Re.serve  will 
soon  raise  it^  d,  count  rate  above  the 
already  fanta.st;c  rate  of  4  percent. 
Such  a  report  appears  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  this  morning.  And,  of  course. 
we  have  recently  .seen  in  the  daily  press 
an  account  of  the  confidential  letter 
issued  by  the  Investment  Bankers  Asso- 


ciation to  iLs  members,  giving  its  in- 
formed and  expert  Judgment  that  an- 
other increase  in  the  discount  rate  is 
coming.  A  discount  rate  above  4  per- 
cent will  signal  a  general  level  of  inter- 
est rates  higher  than  anything  we  have 
yet  seen  at  any  time  during  this  admin- 
istration. And,  of  course,  the  present 
rates  on  short-term  Treasury  Issues  are 
already  well  above  anything  we  have  pre- 
viously seen  during  this  administration. 
The  crusaders  are  quite  determined. 
They  have  in  mind  a  goal  which  will 
mean  millions,  even  billions,  to  the  lucky 
few.  but  which,  unfortunately,  represents 
a  raid  on  the  pKxrketbooks  of  99  percent 
of  the  American  people. 

For  those  Members  who  may  have 
overlooked  the  press  reports  I  have  re- 
ferred to.  I  will  insert  in  the  Record  the 
New  York  Times  article  of  Sunday  and 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  article  of  thi.s 
morning: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  10.  1960] 
Treasttht    Onoau    Its    Best    Ba&gain — Bilxb 

trp    FOR    Sale    Tuesday     Are     Likely     To 

YiTLo  About  6V4  PKmcENT  to  Investors 
(By  Paul  HeCTernan) 

Unless  people  have  lost  all  Interest  In 
arithmetic,  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banka 
should  be  flooded  tomorrow  and  Tuesday 
with  subscription  checks  for  the  Treasurys 
newest  public  offering  of  debt  securities — 
*  1.500  mUUon  of  discount  bills  to  come  due 
In  a  year. 

This  1-day  sale  Is  the  best  bargain  ever 
offered  In  Treasury  securities.  Because  of 
extr:\ordlnary  conditions  momentarily  pre- 
vailing In  the  Government  securities  market, 
the  bUls  up  for  sale  Tue.sday  are  likely  to 
yield  to  subscribers  an  Investment  return  of 
more  than  5  percent — perhaps  even  more 
than  5  '4  percent. 

This  Is  even  bettfttr  than  the  deal  Investors 
got  last  fall  from  a  new  Issue  of  Treasury 
notes — the  "magic  Ss" — bearing  5  percent  in- 
terest. The  Ss  now  are  selling  above  100. 
with  the  result  that  the  yield  to  maturity 
comes  to  about  4.8  percent. 

Moreover,  the  5  percent  notes  will  not  be 
paid  off  until  August  1964,  while  the  dis- 
count bills  up  for  sale  Tuesday  wlU  come  due 
within  a  year  Besides  no  secondary  market 
rommlsalon  expense  need  be  Incurred  In  sub- 
scrlbi.ni?  to  the  new  Issue.  Most  bai.lcs  will 
er. *.€r  subscriptions  willingly  In  behalf  of 
cu- tnni»>r«i 

Tlie  Fe<1em;  Rr!»erve  .''y<item  dl'Tlcl  banks. 
as  .I.Hc.ki  a.;<"nls  for  U\e  TTP!«ury.  will  t«ke 
suhs.-ri;  t,  ;.,s  direct.  The  district  b»nk»  t>f 
thp  Uv  .<  r.r  ^vstem  sre  li.  .Npw  Y  .rk  Chirajfo, 
B.^t.  ;.  PhUad-lphla.  Clev-ehi:..!  R:ri,av.nd. 
A'.\\i.'\  St  Iy-)Uls.  MJnnoapoi.i  Ua;;:.?.  Den- 
ver   >...j  Sill.  fYancisco, 

BIOUMV   COMPIIll'IVB 

The  hills  will  be  sold  at  competitive  bid- 
ding, with  yields  to  buyers  dop^ndliig  on  the 
discount  cost  Incurred  by  the  Treasury. 
Su!>8crlpUons  for  less  than  »2CK),000  on  a 
noncompetitive  basis  will  be  received,  w^lth 
the  price  being  determined  by  averaptng  Uie 
competitive  tenders.  Even  subacrlpUoua  at 
only  »1,000  win  be  received. 

Yields  of  5  percent  or  more  on  Treasury 
bills  are  an  experience  new  to  fhl.«  cour.trv. 
They  first  appeared  last  year  Ijist  wf.  k  13 
of  the  Treasurys  32  outstandinK  l.s^uef  of 
bills  sold  at  discount  rates  yielding  buyers 
5  percent  or  more. 

There  are  two  major  reasons.  One  ha-s  to 
do  with  economic  fundamentals;  the  other 
with  the  arbitrary  continuing  application 
of  long-term  debt-cost  legislation  adapted 
by  Congress  during  World  War  I  aiiU  nut 
since  amended. 


Ths  economic  forces  pressing  short-term 
Interest  rata*  to  high  levels  stem  from  the 
industrial  and  population  boom  In  which 
the  poetwrtr  w  rid  ib  caught  In  perl<<ls  of 
broad  and  sustained  economic  expansion, 
the  greatest  prescvire  falls  on  short-term 
lending  rates.  Savings  In  even  the  economl- 
caJiy  advanced  countnes  in  stich  perl  xls  tend 
to  be  outstripped  by  d'niivnc!  f  r  capitiU,  witii 
the  result  that  bofowers  are  driven  t'  the 
traditional  lenders  at  short  term  the  com- 
mercial banks. 

When  the  demand  for  credit  be^cins  to  de- 
plete the  reserve  fundi?  that  the  banks  must 
maintain,  the  deposit  institutions  repleni.tih 
reserves  by  selling  prime  irvpstxrents.  such 
as  Treasury  securities  A:i  they  run  out  of 
these,  the  competition  for  short-term  money 
becomes  Intense.  Short  rater  rise  Rharply 
as  borrowers  bid  for  the  shrinking  pupply  of 
available  bank  money 

Under  such  boom  prcKsurf><<  r*  .icf  i.s  not 
to  be  looked  for  from  centrHl  t  .i:,?  ;iu'  .n.'-ti- 
tuUons.  because  of  the  inflation;.- v  r;  .1  t'^r 
attached  to  diluting  a  money  su;*;  .  *!.  .,c 
purchasing  power  is  threatrned  with  deterio- 
ration. This  is  the  flnanciai  tide  of  the 
US.  economy  today.  By  and  large,  the 
same  goes  for  the  world's  other  money 
centers. 

Belief  from  ivessure  on  the  shcM-t-term 
market  is  usually  available  In  such  periods 
through  the  ezpc-dient  of  borrowing  at  long 
terra.  This  Is  done  anyway  by  private  cor- 
porations, if  only  for  the  sake  of  maintain- 
ing a  balanced   debt  structure 

The  Treasury  could  probably  borrow  at 
less  than  5  percent  at  lone  t^rrn  furr  ■  •  ' 
legislation  adopted  at  the  timf  .'  w  r  ;  .>.  - 
I.  Imposing  a  cost  celling  of  4^4  percent  on 
any  borrowings   of   more   than   5-year   term. 

This  ban  is  probably  the  major  reason 
why  certain  Treasury  securities  of  under  5- 
year  terms  now  yield  more  than  5  percent. 
Until  Congress  lifts  the  A%  percent  coet 
celling,  the  Treasury  has  no  choice  but  to 
continue  to  offer  short-dated  obligations. 

Wftshin'^ton  says  It  Is  likely  that  the  cost 
ceillnfir  will  be  rals'^d  by  Congress  this  year. 
Congress  can  be  expected  to  be  aroused  by 
the  Treasury's  incurring  costs  wrtl  above 
6  percent  at  short  terra  when  it  could  raise 
the  money  at  long  term  for  materially  less. 

If  the  long-term  cost  celling  does  not  last 
much  longer.  It  is  conoelvable  that  the  high 
yields  now  available  on  discount  bills  will 
not  last,  either.  But  even  U  the  present 
tightness  in  bank  money  should  continue. 
and  even  If  the  high  yields  of  the  short 
market  should  be  exceeded  later  this  year.  It 
Is  hard  to  see  how  individual  investors  of 
modest  means  wru'd  be  imprudpnt  in  Join- 
ing ths  growing  army  of  subscribers  to  ths 
Traasury's  sliort-dated  discotir.t-bi:!  debt. 

It  Is  possible,  of  r.Mtr!«e  th-xt  the  li\<\c 
•OOaomto  problems  of  the  fvit  ,ir«>  nmy  carry 
an4  keep  th^  •;.  I'-t-t^'-m  lntTr«t  Mrvi'-'ure 
STMt  higher  th  \n  the  l»'Vf:.s  of  t'-i?«y  h'-in-es 
t&t  world  OTer  A-f  eTicf^dTlng  drman;!*  on 
the  capital  miili..us  :  .:  which  there  is  httle 
precedent. 

There  is  a  constant  expansion  of  consumer 
demand,  one  fed  by  the  achie\^ment  of  the 
capitalist  system  In  bringing  bank  and 
finance  company  credit  on  a  rationallBr^d 
basis  to  the  door  of  the  humb'  <^'  t.  rknian. 
The  Communist  nations  are  a'l/Tiptlng  to 
adapt  this  to  the  socialist  sy.'^t'  n.,  i,:,  1.  if 
they  succeed,  consumer  dr^n;..:.;!  v.'.l  be 
broadened  spectacularly. 

The  technological  dlvldcndr,  o.'  W  ..-Id  Wry 
n  have  Involved  Industry  in  a  i-  .tt.e  of  per- 
manent revoluMon  markt-d  by  an  InsaUabie 
demand  for  new  capital. 

Finally,  underdeveloped  naUons  are  re- 
solved to  eaiape  from  Btone-a*:e  pracUcts  and 
Join  the  modem  world  of  adv;kiii>^  indus- 
trialization. Such  a  tranRforn-uition  requires 
the  sympathetic  understanding  of  Uie  ad- 
vanced nations  but  it  needs  their  capitii 
•▼en  more. 
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[FYom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  12.  1960] 

IXVESTMEIfT    Bajs-KERS    EXFECT    DlSCOTTTTr    RaTE 

To     Be    Raised    bl't    Are    Unctchtain     on 

TlMlNO 

A  majority  in  flnjinclal  circles  is  convinced 
a  rise  lii  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  s  dis- 
count rate  Is  In  the  cards — tiie  onJy  question 
Is  In  the  timing. 

A  weekly  letter  of  the  Investment  Bankers 
Association  advised  members  ye.sterday  that 
rumors  of  an  Inert :i&e  In  the  discount  rate — 
the  fee  Federal  Reser-.  e  bai.ks  charge  on 
loans  to  member  con.mercial  banks —  ap- 
peared to  be  well  founded,"  the  Associated 
Press  reported  from  Washington. 

Asked  about  the  AP  dlspi^lch,  an  IBA 
official  said  the  letter  was  a  prUate  weekly 
report  prepared  by  an  economist  of  the  trade 
group  for  Its  members  and  did  not  repre.ser.t 
any  official  IBA  policy. 

Tlie  discount  rate  moved  up  to  4  percent 
from  S",^  percent  last  September.  The  IBA 
letter  noted  that  3-monLh  Treasury  blUs  have 
been  sel.lnp  recently  at  yields  topping  4'-2 
percent  It  noted  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
normally  doesn't  like  to  keep  the  disci  unt 
rate  below  the  bill  rate  for  any  leneth  of 
time,  on  the  ground  that,  theoretically,  at 
least,  banks  could  t>orrow  from  Pedera'.  He- 
ser\e  banks  at  the  discount  rs'e  to  invest 
In  higher  yielding  bills. 

The  letter  said  also  a  rise  in  the  prime 
lending  rate,  the  rate  chareed  the  biggest 
customers  with  the  best  credit  rating?,  cur- 
rently 5  percent,  "may  take  place  soon." 
"Under  these  circumstarces."  the  letter  was 
quoted  as  saying,  "the  Fed  r  Federal  Tienerve 
Board)  could  not  hold  the  discount  r:^te  at 
4  percent  for  long." 

The  letter  noted  that  the  FMera'.  ne.<frre 
may  want  to  hold  off  on  any  discount -r.jte 
move  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  a  series  of 
Treasury  borrowing  operations  which  will 
run  through  next  month. 

In  New  York  a  weekly  letter  by  Aubrey  O. 
Lanrton  &  Co,  Inc  ,  dealers  in  US  Govern- 
ment securities,  noted  that  an  increase  in 
the  discount  rate  "has  been  talked  about  for 
some  weeks  " 

"We  would  not  dare  to  predict  that  the 
discount  rates  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
will  not  be  raised  either  this  month  or  next, 
although  we  think  that  the  proFperts  f -'r  an 
increase  are  not  exactly  cut  and  dried."  the 
Lanston  letter  commented 

The  settlement  of  the  steel  labor  dispute 
last  week  was  at  first  considered  inflationary 
and  yields  on  Treasury  bills  climbed,  the  let- 
ter V  .  !  But  later  (malysee  Indicated  t!ie 
cost  '  f  tl.e  settlement  to  the  6te«l  e<^mpanles 
is  about  one-half  of  that  experienced  In  pre- 
vious postwar  settlements,  the  Iftter  added. 
-If  true,  the  significance  of  the  stw-l  settle- 
ment tc  fxittire  FSdtTfv'  nr«.rr\e  p<.l!ry  ^rtl  r.s 
is  less  than  w  a*,  u,--  ;::i(  ;  in  tiic  Miaikct  .ast 
Wiclnrsdnv  "  thr  I  'vn.-.*.  r   ^.r:v.  s.-Md 

Tlie  L.•l:.•■^  ;  :> -.r^T  alwi  ^uppested  that 
m'her  than  irr^-  <\5i:!p  tb.e  dlrct  unt  rnte  to 
bring  It  '.n  line  will..  cUicr  Interest  rnt*-  levrlR. 
Fedrriu  Reserve  authorities  uacu:  c -s-.'^Kier 
becoming  more  selective  about  .(  :  ii'  ;-  r.i:.  is 
to  meml>er  commexclal  banks  ni  \i.c  t..-(.;ii.ed 
discount  window. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence wa.^  pranU'd  as  follows: 

To  M'-  Drpor-iAN  'at  the  reque.-^t  of 
Mr  Hai.leck  > .  for  an  indefinite  period, 
on  account  of  cit-ath  in  his  family. 

To  Mr.  B\iLEY  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Sl.^oO.  on  account  of  illness. 


tive  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Herlong,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Powell  (at  the  request  of  Mr  Mc- 
CoRiiACK),  on  tomorrow,  for  1  hour. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Recor:^  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
wa.*^  granted  to: 

Mr.  Alger  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

Mr.  JoN.^s  and  to  Include  a  speech. 

Mr  Porter  and  to  include  extraneous 
niiitttr. 

Mr  Bosch  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Moore  ■ 

Mr  ScKENCK  to  place  in  the  Record 
an  acdre.^s  made  by  Mr.  Roberts  before 
the  ;\nnual  met-tin2  of  the  Royal  Auto- 
mob'ie  Club  of  Canada  last  week. 

Mr  Healey. 

Mr.  GAKMArz. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  Hou.'^e  do  now   adjourn. 

The  motion  wa-s  agreed  to;  accord- 
ing ly  tat  12:30  o  clock  p.m.)  the  House 
ad'ourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
January  13.  1960,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


SPECIAL  ORDflRS  GRANTED 

By  tmanimous  con.sent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  Icgisla- 


HMECUnVE  COM^rCNICATIGNS. 
ETC. 

Vnder  tHKOm  2  of  rule  XXrV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

IM."^  A  letter  fr~m  the  AcmlnL^trator.  Vet- 
erans' Admini.<;tratirr.  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  activitlef  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  l-  r  t:.e  f..'i<r:ii  year  ending 
June  30,  1959,  pur  Ui.nt  Ut  the  provislcais  of 
38  use  214  'H  D-x-  No  2*8  ■:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans"  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  illustrations 

1646  A  :ett.er  fr  m  the  Secretary  of  the 
A.nr.v,  iransm:tttnf  a  letter  from  the  Cl.ief 
nf  E^ir'neers  rh-partmcnt  of  the  Army,  dated 
Aucust  14.  1959,  BubmitunR  a  rejxjrt,  to- 
getlier  with  accompanying  papers  and  Illus- 
tration, on  a  survey  of  Life  Pass,  Clear- 
wntrr  B.'vy  r:a  atithTi^ed  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  .^^t  approved  Mur\-h  2,  104J  (H  r>>  >c 
Nu.  '^-  .  t'  ti.i  C  :i.::  .•'.ce  on  Public  V.'-'rka 
and  o:<.iored  to  l>e  printed  with  one  liiua- 
iratloa. 

1647.  A  letter  frcm  the  Acting  Secrrtary  of 
the  Treasury.  trantmUtinK  a  rejK>rl  of  the 
liureau  of  CusU-ms  ci^Ncrmp  resUTatUa-.  v.f 
balances  withdrawn  fre.m  api^Lipn&uon  and 
fund  accounts,  pursxs:.:  t  t.i  .section  liaiCii 
of  (70  SUt,  648)  I  31  f  S  C  7v.;l  i  a  >  <  :*  i  !  .  to 
the  0:)mmlttee  on  Goveri.i;..  i.t  C';>cr;>-.  .•  us. 

1C48.  A  letter  from  the  C-  :v.p!-  .:.er  Gen- 
eral of  tlie  United  SXaIcb.  t.ran.'^rr.itf.r.e  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  of  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration activities  of  the  Evr.ntton  (former- 
ly Chicago)  C-ommodity  Offire,  Commodity 
Stabilization  Service.  Dejiertment  of  Arricul- 
ture,  for  the  fiscal  year  1958,  purtu.ir.t  to 
31  use.  53  and  31  U.S.C.  67;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1649,  A  lett+'r  from  the  Administrator, 
\'(:t-eran6'  Administration,  transmitting  a  re- 
p,:t  '  >r.  tlie  activities  in  the  diBjxieal  of  f.r- 
elf  n  ex  'CSS  property  for  the  period  Jan\iar>  1, 
1959.  tlirouah  December  31.  1959,  pursuant 
to  title  IV,  section  404  (d  i ,  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949; 
to  the  Commiltee  on  Government  Operations. 
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1650.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of 
Commissioners.  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  of  operations  fr>r 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1959,  pursuant 
to  20  Stat.  108;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

1661.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  pro!x>sed  leglslati-.n 
entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  section  4248  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
termination  of  custody  of  mentally  Incom- 
petent prisoners";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ABERNETHY: 
H,R.  9539.  A  biU  to  deem  teachers  in  the 
Stat«  of  Mississippi  to  be  employtes  of  such 
State  for  purposes  of  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BENTLEY: 
H.R.  9540.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  gran:  an  additional 
Income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer  sup- 
porting a  dependent  who  has  attained  age  65 
or  Is  blind;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
Me&ixs. 

By  Mr.  DAWSON   (by  request): 
H.R.  9541.  A  bill   to  amend  section   109(g) 
Of  the  Federal   Property  and   Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949;    to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  EVERETT: 
H.R.  9542.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5  of  the 
Armed   Forces  Leave   Act  of  1946   to  extend 
until  June  30,  1960.  the  period  withm  which 
applications    for    payments    thereunder    may 
be  made  by  former  enlisted  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces;   to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  EVINS: 
H.R.  9543.  A  bill  to  revise  the  boundaries 
and  change  the  name  of  the  Stones  River 
National  Military  Park,  Tenn  .  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
iDBtil&r  Air  airs. 

By  Mr.  INOUYB: 
HJl.  9544.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  real  estate  mortgage 
loans  on  leased  lands  In  Hawaii;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Call.fornla: 
H.B.  9545.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
Of  1980,  90  as  to  impose  a  duty  upon  the 
importation  of  montan  wax  produced  in 
•ertaln  Gonrununist-controlled  countries  or 
produced  from  raw  materials  originating 
hi  Buch  countrlea;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  EUNO  of  California: 
HJi.  9546.  A   bill   to   continue    for   a   tem- 
porary   period    the    existing    8usp«nslon    of 
duty  on  certain  alumina  and  bauxite,  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr  McNGLLAN: 
H.R  9547.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
24,  1956.  to  promote  continued  efflrient  and 
economical  ot>eration  of  the  public  trans- 
portation facilities  of  the  Dl.'=itrlct  of  ColMm- 
bia  and  the  Wa.shington  metropolitan  area 
by  amending  or  rej)eallng  certain  provisions 
of  that  act  requiring  DC.  Transit  System. 
Inc  ,  to  abandon  streetcars,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  F\Drei?n  Commerce. 
By  Mr  OLIV'ER: 
HR.  9548  A  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  relating  to  Fed- 
eral ship  mortgage  Insurance,  in  order  to 
include  floating  drydocks.  graving  docks,  and 
bajins  under  the  definition  of  the  term 
■  vessel"  in  such  title;  to  the  Committee  oa 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr  RBUSS : 
H  R  9549.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to  establish 
minimum  standards  of  public  service  pro- 
graming for  broadcasting  stations,  to  further 
the  broadcasting  of  educational  and  cultural 
programs,  to  establish  a  system  of  comp>etl- 
tlve  bidding  for  broadcasting  licenses,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  M.-   RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R   95.50    A   bill   to   amend    title  II  of   the 
Social    Security    Act   so    as    to    Increase   the 
minimum  amount  of  the  monthly  insurance 
benefits   payable   thereunder;    to    the   Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By   Mr     ROBERTS: 
H  R  9551    A      bill     to     provide     for     the 
Issuance  of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  rec- 
ognition of  governmental  and  private  efforts 
to  promote  highway  safety;   to  the  Commit- 
tee  on   PiJfit  Office   and   Civil  Service. 
By  Mr    ROOSEVELT: 
H  R.  9552    A  bill  to  Eimend  the  Longshore- 
men's   and    Harbor    Workers'    Compensation 
Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  increased  bene- 
fits   In    case    of    disabling    Injuries    and    for 
other   purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H  R  9553  A  bill  to  Increase  the  authorized 
ma.ximum  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  years 
1960  and  1961  under  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram for  children;  to  the  Comm.lttee  on 
.Agriculture. 

By  Mr  SMITH  of  Mississippi: 
H  R  9554  A  bill  to  deem  teachers  In  the 
Stare  of  M^ssLssippl  tf)  be  employees  of  such 
State  for  purposes  of  title  II  of  the  S'X-lal 
Sec'-irlty  Act,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means . 

By  Mr    VINSON: 
HR  9555    A    bill    to    esUbllsh    a    separate 
appropriation   for  the  OfHce  of  .Naval  Petrr>- 
leum  and  Oil  Shale  Reserves,  Department  of 
the  Navy,   for  expenses  necessary  to  explore, 
prospect,  conserve,  develop,  use.  and  operate 
the  naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserve*; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serrlces. 
By  Mr    WHITTEN : 
H  R  9556    A  bill  to  deem  teachers  In  the 
State  of  Mississippi  to  be  employees  of  such 


State  for  purposes  of  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WINSTEAD: 

HR.  9557.  A  bill  to  deem  teachers  in  the 
State  of  Ml.sslsslppl  to  be  employees  of  such 
State  for  purposes  of  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.J  Res  645.  Joint  reeolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  of  March  25,  1953,  relat- 
ing to  electrical  and  mechanical  office  equip- 
ment for  the  use  of  Members,  officers,  and 
committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  remove  certain  limitations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr   INOUYE: 

H  J  Res  546.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  present  to 
the  Senators  and  Representative  In  the  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Hawaii  the  first  of- 
ficial flag  of  the  United  States  bearing  50 
stars  and  which  is  flown  over  the  west  front 
of  the  US  Capitol;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   BALDWIN: 
HR  9558.     A    bill   for    the    relief   of   Sada 
Okada:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  COOK: 
H  R  9559    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlloe  Vu- 
Jakllja;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   LANE: 
H  R.  9560.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Ferenc 
Ekjmjan   and   others;    to   the   Committee    on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   MILLIKEN: 
HR  9561    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eftyhloe 
Karalis;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   O'BRIEN  of  lUlnols: 
H.R  9562.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Angiull;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   CKONSKI: 
H  R  9563    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Josef  En- 
Elnger;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   OSMERS: 
H  R  9564    A   bill    to   provide   tax   relief   to 
the    District    Council    No.    19    Welfare    I^ind. 
now  known  as  Painters  District  Council  No. 
19  Welfare  and  Pension  Fund  and  the  con- 
tributors thereto;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr   TAYLOR: 
H  R  9565    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  .Anasta- 
sloe  Nastatoe,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr   WALTER: 
H  R  9566    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Friu 
Lang,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  9567  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wlktor 
Oollk  and  Joesef  Kelemen;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Tribate  to  Hon.  Isidore  Dollinger 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C,  HEALEY 

OF  ^r^w  york 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  12. 1960 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  as  we  be- 
gin the  2d  session  of  the  86th  Congress 
there  Is  one  colleague  whose  absence  is 


especially  felt  by  me.  I  refer  to  my  very 
dear  friend,  Isidore  Dollinger,  who  served 
New  York's  23d  Congressional  m.str.ct 
with  distinction  from  the  time  of  his 
election  in  1948  until  his  recent  resitrna- 
tlon  from  Congre.ss. 

Isidore  Dollmger  will  be  deeply  missed 
by  all  of  his  friends  here  in  the  Hou.se, 
but  especially  by  those  of  us  from  New 
York  who  have  been  closely  associated 
with  him.  He  was  very  helpful  to  me 
when  I  first  came  to  Congress  and  I  am 
grateful  for  his  friendship  and  our  as- 


sociation in  Congress.  I  consider  it  an 
honor  to  serve  in  his  place  on  the  Hou.se 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. He  Ls  respected  and  liked  by  all 
who  know  him  and  his  fine  record  in 
pubhc  service  and  politics  have  earned 
him  his  new  position  as  district  attorney 
of  Bron.x  County.  I  know  he  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  the  people  of  the  Bronx 
in  the  same  capable  way  he  did  in  the 
U.S.  Congress, 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  does  not 
consider  our  new  district  attorney  of  the 


Bronx  an  outstanding  and  distinguis.hed 
gentleman.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  join  his 
many  other  friends  in  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  wishing  him  good  luck 
and  hapfiness. 


Dictograph    Prodocti,    Inc^   Celebr&te* 
50th    Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  BOSCH 

OF     NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RETTlESENTATirES 
Tuesday,  January  12,  1960 

Mr.  BOSCH.  Mr  Speaker,  in  Novem- 
ber 1959,  Dictograph  Products,  Inc  ,  lo- 
cated in  my  congre.s-sional  dLstnct, 
celebrate<l  its  50th  anniver.sary  m  the 
field  of  internal  communicatiorLs. 

American  busme.ss  c^n  give  much  of 
the  credit  for  Its  rapid  growth  and  highly 
ffflrient  operating  methods  to  the  dra- 
matic ad^'anccs  in  the  vital  area  of  com- 
munications. A  significant  contribution 
to  this  area  has  been  maxie  by  cijmpanies 
which  have  engineered  electronic  means 
of  voice  transmission  to  fit  the  varied 
and  corrplicated  needs  of  individual 
firms  One  of  the  pioneers  in  this  field 
Ls  Dict')graph  Products,  Inc. 

On  its  50th  anniversary  It  received 
congratu  ations  from  U.S  Secretary,-  of 
Commerce  Frederick  H.  Mueller  and  wa.s 
presented  with  a  certificate  of  merit 
from  the  city  of  New  York  in  honor  of 
the  occa^.ion. 

In  tra/nng  the  history  of  Dlctotrraph 
ProducLs  and  its  founder  Dr  Miller 
Ref.se  Hi.t-chi.son  we  can  see  how  Ameri- 
can invent ivene.s.*!  built  a  company  that 
in  turn  has  aided  and  fostered  the 
growth  of  hundreds  of  busine.Kses.  small 
and  large,  throughout  the  countrj'. 

When  Dr  Hutchuion  perfected  and 
commercially  produced  his  dictograph 
internal  communication  system  at  the 
turn  of  the  centurv*  it  was  the  first  of  its 
type  ever  marketed.  Tne  philosophy 
behind  the  system  is  the  same  today  as 
It  was  th  ?n.  In  short,  the  sj'stem  aimed 
to  supply  to  the  management  and  opera- 
tion of  every  business  a  mearis  of  two- 
way  communication  which  would  be  fast, 
private  and  flexible  enough  to  fit  any  or-' 
ganizatirnal  plan. 

Recot:jii7.ing  its  wide  application  com- 
panies sjch  as  Sears  Roebuck,  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric,  and  Morusanto  Chemical 
became  early  u.sers  of  the  sy.stem  In 
the  1920s  Supreme  Court  Chief  Justice 
Charles  E^'ans  Hughes  u.sed  the  system 
to  coordinate  hLs  tremendous  volume  of 
office  wcrk.  As  these  companies  and 
many  like  them  expanded,  their  inter- 
commun  cations  expanded.  Today  Dic- 
tograph IS  used  by  89  percent  of  Ameri- 
ca's leading  companies,  by  more  than 
30.000  other  succe.ssful  companies  and  by 
military  installations  and  Government 
agencies  such  as  the  Pentagon,  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  AUjmic  Energy 
Commission,  and  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

But  Dr.  Hutchison  did  not  confine 
himself  to  one  area.    He  perfected  other 


acoiistical  devices.  The  best  known  of 
these  is  the  Acoustlcon  hearing  aid — the 
first  commercially  manufactured  electri- 
cal hearing  device.  For  this  Invention  he 
received  the  Reward  of  Merit  for  Scien- 
tific Investigation  and  Invention  from 
Queen  Alexandra,  of  England.  He  re- 
ceived the  medal  because  of  the  success 
of  his  acoustic  appliance  in  aiding  her 
heannfj.  Other  medals  and  awards  Dic- 
tot-'raph  has  received  include  the  Uni- 
versal Exposition  Medal,  the  Silver  Medal 
at  t.he  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition, 
the  famed  Diplome  Bruxelles  Exposition 
Universelle  et  Internationale,  the  Grand 
Prix  de  ParLS.  and  the  Grand  Prix  Gold 
Medal  Hors  Concours. 

Today,  the  company  under  the  leader- 
.s>-.ip  of  its  president,  Malte  J.  Carlson  is 
devoting  considerable  time,  eflfort,  and 
money  to  re.search  and  further  perfection 
of  its  products.  In  conjunction  with  its 
golden  anniversary  in  the  intercommun- 
ications field  it  Introduced  a  new  tran- 
sistorized system  which  was  heralded  by 
newspapers  throughout  the  country  as 
a  ma.ior  step  in  humanizing  internal 
communication 

It  l.-^  fitting  that  we  should  focus  at- 
tention on  Dictograph  Products.  Inc..  on 
completion  of  its  50th  year  in  the  inter- 
communication field  and  give  recognition 
as  well  to  its  pioneering  efforts  and  con- 
tributions in  tlie  development  of  devices 
to  aid  the  hard  of  hearing.  I  am  proud 
to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  this  company. 


Swastika  Vandalism 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or    MARTLAKT) 

I.N'  TTIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  12,  1960 

Mr  G.\R.MATZ  Mr  Speaker,  we  have 
witne.ssed  in  recent  weeks  renewed 
manifestations  of  that  loathsome  af- 
fliction called  anti-Semitism.  The  news 
stories  from  Ia:ge  cities  in  the  United 
States  and  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
report  acts  of  vandalism  and  desecration 
of  Jewish  homes,  institutions,  monu- 
ments, and  places  of  worship.  I  regret 
to  say  that  my  own  city  of  Baltimore  is 
one  of  these  cities. 

West  Germany,  of  course,  has  gotten 
the  most  attention,  since  the  current 
ras.h  of  anti-Jewish  activities  seems  to 
have  broken  out  after  two  young  hood- 
lum.s  m  Cologne  defaced  a  sjTiagog  on 
Cliristmas  Eve. 

I  tru.st  that  those  who  perpetuate  these 
offen.ses  will  be  dealt  with  promptly  and 
sternly,  and  will  be  punished  to  the  ftill 
extent  of  the  law.  \Miere  the  laws  are 
inadequate,  new  laws  should  be  enacted 
without  delay. 

The  New  York  Times  of  Sunday.  Jan- 
uary 10.  1960,  reports  that  Chancellor 
Adenauer  w:'.!  a.sk  the  Bundestag  to 
amend  the  penal  code  •with  the  aim  of 
curbing  anti-Semitic  activities.  The 
same  newspaper  also  reports  that  a 
Labor  Member  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment— Sir  Leslie  Plummer — is  drafting  a 


bill  to  lm.pose  jail  sentences  up  to  6 
months  for  painting  swastikas  on 
buildings. 

The  West  German  Government  has  a 
special  obligation  and  responsibility  to 
deal  with  this  matter,  for  it  must  show 
to  the  world  that  the  evil  spirit  of  Hitler- 
ism  is  not  rising  again  from  the  dead 
ashes  of  World  War  n.  I  believe 
Chancellor  Adenauer  recognizes  full  well 
that  if  Germany  fails  to  do  its  proper 
duty,  it  will  forfeit  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence that  the  Federal  Repubhc  has 
gained  in  the  free  world  for  its  hard 
work  of  postwar  reconstruction,  its  con- 
tributions to  NATO  defenses,  and  its  dil- 
igent effort  to  make  amends  to  the  sur- 
viving victims  of  Nazi  persecution  and 
tyranny. 

There  have  been  some  attempts,  in 
Germany  and  elsewhere,  to  discount  the 
recent  actiorLs  of  racial  vandalism  as 
Communist  maneuvers  to  discredit  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the 
ClianceUor  and  thereby  to  serve  Mos- 
cow's propaganda  line  in  advance  of  the 
summit  talks  While  the  Communists 
are  quite  capable  of  resorting  to  such 
techniques,  so  far  there  has  been  no  real 
evidence  of  a  Communist  plot. 

There  are  indications  that  the  Ger- 
man youth  has  not  been  taught  in  school 
what  the  Hitler  regime  has  done  in  its 
monstrous  assault  on  humanity.  The 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  would  do 
well,  even  at  this  late  date,  to  reexamine 
its  educational  policies  as  well  as  its 
law.s,  in  order  to  extirpate  the  Nazi  in- 
fluence from  German  life, 

V,'e  in  the  United  States  need  not  be 
smug  about  the  problem.  There  are 
many  acts  of  violence  and  depredations 
against  people  and  property  in  the 
United  States  caused  by  racial  and  re- 
ligirus  animosities.  We  have  our  own 
hoo'llums  and  delinquents  who  paint 
swastikas  and  bum  crosses  and  even 
throw  bombs.  Sometimes  the  depreda- 
tions are  against  Negroes,  sometimes 
against  Jews,  Catholics,  Protestants,  or 
others.  Religious  bigotry  and  race 
hatred  are  malignant  social  diseases 
which  can  spread  throughout  the  body 
politic  unless  they  are  treated  skillfully 
and  in  time. 

Many  of  the  reports  and  news  stories 
depict  the  offenders  as  Juveniles  engag- 
ing in  a  new  kind  of  prank  called  swas- 
tika vandalism.  Among  those  who  play 
the.se  ugly  games  we  might  expect  to  find 
crackpots,  fanatics,  professional  agita- 
t<3rs,  psychopaths,  and  other  emotionally 
disoriented  persons.  If  youngsters  are 
taking  a  fancy  to  this  evil  sport,  then  I 
fear  that  juvenile  delinquency  is  assum- 
ing a  form  even  more  dangerous  than 
street  fights,  robberj-.  and  mayhem.  For 
artioriS  which  associate  youth  with  ro- 
lls ious  and  racial  prejudice  strike  at  the 
very  vitals  of  American  Ufe  and  freedom. 
America's  future  is  dark  Indeed  if  its 
youngsters  become  infected  with  the 
virulence  of  religious  and  race  hatred 
which  has  torn  nations  and  continents 
apart  and  led  to  mass  murder  and  fright- 
ful wars.  We  can  ignore  the  crackpots 
and  fanatics  but  we  cannot  ignore  the 
youth  of  America. 

Next  month  Americans  wU3  salute 
Brotherhood    Week.     I    hope    that    the 
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President  of  the  United  States  will  find 
time,  In  recognition  of  Brotherhood 
Week,  to  make  a  nationwide  appeal  to 
the  American  people  to  spur  their  ef- 
forts, Individually  and  through  their 
civic,  religious,  and  local  government  in- 
stitutions, to  promote  good  will  and  un- 
derstanding amongst  all  Americans. 
We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  to  our  children, 
and  to  the  future  of  the  country  to  con- 
demn the  offenses  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred and  to  hold  up  the  offenders  to 
national  scorn  and  disgrace  as  betrayers 
of  the  free  way  of  life. 


Man  of  the  Soath,  1959 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  RAPER  JONAS 

or    NORTH    CAHOM.VA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  12.  1960 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  a  hish 
honor  to  wir  the  award  as  Man  of  the 
South."  This  honor  was  bestowed  upon 
one  of  my  distinguished  constituents.  Mr. 
Norman  A.  Cocke,  of  Charlotte.  NC. 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Duke  Power 
Co.,  for  outstanding  accomplishments  in 
1959. 

Mr.  Cocke  was  presented  his  award  at  a 
banquet  held  at  the  Charlotte  Country 
Club  on  December  14,  1959.  The  Hon- 
orable Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  senior  US. 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  presented 
the  award  to  Mr.  Cocke 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  am  pleased  to  include 
the  significant  remarks  of  Senator  Ervin 
on  that  occasion : 

ADDRXsa  BT  Ho.v.  Sam  J  Ervtn  Jr.  US. 
Senator  From  the  State  of  North 
Carolina 

Our  friend  has  been  ch'isen  to  receive 
this,  the  Man  of  the  S^'Mth  for  1959.  award 
by  the  vote  of  those  xho  know  the  vast 
contributions  which  he  has  made  tc.  the  In- 
dustrial, educational  and  religious  develop- 
ment of  the  CaroUnas. 

It  Is  not  often  that  one  has  an  opportunity 
to  express  publicly  hU  admiration  and  affec- 
tion for  a  friend  whom  he  has  icnown  for 
many  years.  Even  though  the  task  is  simply 
that  of  presenUng  the  award.  I  shall  trespass 
upon  your  time  for  a  few  mxoments  to  say 
aomethlng  concerning  him  whom  we  honor. 

On  an  occasion  such  as  this,  we  are  con- 
BClouA  of  the  inadequacy  of  words.  We  long 
for  the  power  to  use  what  the  poets  have 
called  the  language  of  the  heart  This  is  a 
Bllent  language  which  finds  its  expression  in 
deeds  rather  than  words.  You  spoke  the 
language  of  the  heart  when  you  laid  aside 
your  exacting  labors  and  came  to  this  meet- 
ing to  manifest  your  love  for  him  whom  we 
honor, 

I  am  compelled,  however,  to  use  mere 
words  on  this  occasion.  For  this  reason,  I 
shall  use  words  which  come  closest  to  the 
language  of  the  he&rt — the  words  of  a  poet — 
to  describe  our  friend.  They  are  the  words 
which  are  used  by  a  great  poet  of  free  enter- 
prise. Rudyard  Kipling,  to  describe  a  great 
American.  They  are  a  fitting  description  of 
Norman  A.  Cocke: 

"Leal  servant,  loved  master. 
Rare  comrade,  sure  guide." 

Mr.  Whltaker,  Mr.  Sutton,  Dr  Edens,  the 
Reverend  Mr,  Blair,  and  Mr.  Robertson  have 


recounted  to  us  In  well-chosen  words  the 
vast  con trl'but Ions  of  Norman  Cooke  to  the 
Industrial,  the  educational,  and  the  religious 
life  of  the  CaroUnas. 

They  have  given  eloquent  expression  to 
the  fact  that  Norman  C'>cke  has  been  a  serv- 
ant to  the  people  of  the  CaroUnas.  I  love 
the  old  Scotch  adjective  "leal."  and  apply  It 
to  Norman  Cv-ke  beoa'ose  he  has  certainly 
been  at  all  times  a  true-hTixted  servant  to 
our  area. 

During  the  course  of  his  caree.-  Norman 
Cocke  has  attained  solely  upon  his  own  merit 
positions  of  high  resp')n.=;ibtUty.  For  this 
reason,  he  can  also  be  fittingly  described  In 
the  words  of  the  poet  as  a  "master."  In  his 
capacity  of  "ma-ster  "  he  has  always  applied 
to  those  subject  to  his  authority  the  golden 
rule.  As  a  consequence,  all  of  those  who 
have  labored  under  his  supervision  Join  me 
In  declaring  that  he  Is  a  "loved  master." 

Those  of  us  who  are  privileged  to  enjoy 
Norman  Cocke's  friendship  know  that  his 
great  qualities  of  head  and  heart  make  him 
a  rare  comrade,  and  that  his  unerring  In- 
tegrity and  sense  of  the  Tightness  of  things 
make  him  a  sure  guide. 

This  brings  me  to  this  question:  What 
makes  Norman  Cocke  a  "leal"  servant,  a  loved 
master,  a  rare  comrade,  a  sure  guide? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  answer  to  this 
question  Is  crystal  clear.  Norman  Cocke 
walks  among  lis  In  slmpleness,  and  gentle- 
ness, and  honor. 

I  use  the  word  "slmpleness"  to  describe 
Norman  Cocke's  complete  freedom  from  af- 
fectation, from  artificiality,  and  from  du- 
plicity. 

I  do  not  use  the  word  "gentleness"  to  imply 
that  he  lacks  in  any  respect  the  characteristic 
of  firmness  In  circumstances  which  call  for 
the  exercise  of  that  characteristic.  I  use  It 
to  indicate  the  considerate  and  kindly  atti- 
tude which  arises  out  of  his  inborn  love  for 
people  of  all  sorts. 

Norman  Cocke  walks  among  ub  In  honor 
because  of  his  complete  Integrity  of  thought, 
word,  and  deed. 

For  these  reasons,  Norman  Cocke  was  well 
chosen  to  be  the  Man  of  the  South.  It  Is 
my  happy  privilege  to  present  to  him  at  this 
time  the  physical  symbol  of  his  selection  as 
such. 


Washington  Report 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TE.x.^s 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

. —  Tuesday,  January  12.  1960 

Mr  ALGER.  Mr  Speaker,  following 
Is  my  newsletter  of  January  9,  1960: 

Wash:.vgton  Report 

(By  Congressman  Bruce  .\lger.  Fifth 

District.  Te.xas) 

Ja.vuart  9.  1960 
"I.  John  Kyl,  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will 
support  and  defend  tlie  ConstltuMon  of  the 
United  States  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and 
domestic;  that  I  will  be^r  true  faith  and  al- 
legiance to  the  same;  that  I  take  this  obliga- 
tion freely,  without  any  mental  reeervation 
or  purpose  of  evasion,  and  that  I  will  well 
and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
office  on  which  I  about  to  enter.  So  help 
me  Qod." 

Thus  did  the  Speaker  .Twear  In  the  year's 
first  new  Member,  Joh.v  Ktl,  of  L.wa.  Not 
only  were  all  Members  reminded  of  their 
oath  taken  a  year  earlier,  but  also  of  the 
relentless  toll  that  time  takes  from  the  ranks 
of  Congressmen.  Since  Congress  adjourned. 
Representatives  Boyle  (Illinois).  Carter 
(lowai,  B'ush    (Pennsylvania*,   and   Senator 


Langer  (North  Dakota)  have  passed  on.  The 
total  loss  since  the  86th  Congress  first  c<;)n- 
vened  In  January  of  1959  now  is  seven  Rer>- 
resentatives  and  one  Senator.  This  sadden- 
ing experience  was  heightened  by  the  demise 
of  Dick  Simpson  (Pennsylvania)  Thursday 
morning.  Dick,  the  ranking  Republican  on 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  was  a 
22-year  veteran  of  Congress.  There  was  no 
question  about  the  sincerity  and  depth  of 
feeling  of  members  of  both  parties  paying 
tribute  to  his  memory. 

The  reconvening  of  Congrees  January  0 
was  accompanied  by  a  spontaneous  and  en- 
thusiastic camaraderie  as,  milling  about, 
Members  exchanged  greetings  on  the  House 
floor  The  Sp>eaker's  birthday  the  same  day 
was  the  cause  of  even  more  good  will  as  all 
united  In  wishing  the  best  for  Speaker  Ray- 
burn.  Earlier  many  Members  had  Joined  the 
President  and  Vice  President  at  the  tradi- 
tional church  service. 

The  President  delivered  the  state  of  th« 
Union  message,  as  usual,  before  a  Joint  ses- 
sion of  the  House  and  Senate  In  the  House 
Thursday.  Present  also  were  Supreme  Court 
Justices,  the  President's  Cabinet  officers,  and 
the  foreign  ministers.  Including  the  Rus- 
sian Ambassador.  The  smiling  Mr.  Menshl- 
kov  looks  surprisingly  American  in  appear- 
ance and  conduct.  Vice  President  Nixow 
( President  of  the  Senate )  and  House  Speaker 
Ratburn  Jointly  presided.  The  Speaker  in- 
troduced the  President,  who  looked  fit  and 
happy. 

The  state  of  the  Union  message.  40  min- 
utes long,  covered  a  lot  of  ground,  alter- 
nately dealing  In  generalities  and  then  In 
specifics.  The  President  spoke  with  urunls- 
takable  forccfulness  and  confidence.  His 
two  themes  of  peace  and  freedom  struck  Just 
the  right  note.  It  seemed  to  me.  Particu- 
larly pleasing  was  his  stress  of  freedom,  not 
only  In  the  accepted  sense  as  freedom  from 
oppression  between  nations,  but  also  as  a 
domestic  matter  within  our  Nation,  where 
legislation  and  the  role  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  Jeopardize  our  personal  liberties. 
as  we  are  forced  to  pay  the  tax  price  and 
suffer  the  bureaucratic  control  of  Federal 
Government  programs.  For  example,  the 
President  specifically  reminded  us  that  the 
growth  problems  of  cities  must  be  handled 
within  the  traditional  balanced  framework  of 
Federal-State  Government,  not  "yield  to  the 
deceptive  bait  of  the  easy  Federal  teix  dollar." 
Equally  satisfying  was  his  emphasis  on  the 
need  for  Government  living  within  Its  In- 
come, that  Is,  a  balanced  budget.  The  big 
surprise  of  the  day  was  his  forecast  of  a 
$4.2  billion  surplus  which  he  recommended 
as  payment  against  the  national  debt.  Free- 
dom and  Individual  liberty  took  on  new  sig- 
nificance and  meaning  through  thU  treat- 
ment of  domestic  matters.  The  Fe^leral 
Government's  legislative  action  obviously 
affects  each  Individual's  personal  freedom — 
as  viewed  In  specific  pro^n-ams  mentioned  by 
the  President  as  warranting  Congress  atten- 
tion, such  as  labor-management  relations, 
agriculture,  education,  clvU  rights  and  final- 
ly In  the  Inflation  which  may  result  from 
governmental  action. 

Peace  as  freedom  from  acirresslon  and 
oppression  received  major  a'-er,". on  The 
P.'-esident  laid  the  responslbi;; '  v  f.  .r  todays 
uneasiness  squarely  at  Russia  s  dx>r.  C>.ir 
efforts  are  directed  to  maintaining  peace  fr* 
ourselves  and  others,  backed  up  by  over- 
powering military  strength.  As  the  Presi- 
dent put  It,  the  Soviet  threat  could  be  com- 
petitive Incentive  to  us.  not  a  fear,  with  our 
system,  not  the  Soviet's,  offering  Uie  only 
worthwhile  prize— freedom. 

To  accomplish  our  objectives,  the  F>resi. 
dent  appealed  for  cooperation  from  Congress, 
noting  that  he  has  been  politically  opposed 
by  Congress  more  than  any  other  President. 
There  was  a  significant  lack  of  applause  by 
Democrats  throughout  the  speech.  For  my 
part,  I  thought  the  message  excellent.     How- 


ever it  is  necessary  to  receive  the  later.  m'.>re 
detailed  messages  tn  understAnd  bU  specific 
reconunendatlons  The  particular  areas  he 
ine!iUone-l  briefly  which  need  further  ex- 
p.anatlon,  as  I  see  it.  Include  foreign  aid. 
Uitx>r- management  relations,  agriculture,  aid 
to  edacailon,  civil  rights,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Court,  all  of  which  renUnds  me  as  It 
may  you.  "eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price  of 
liberty."  and  we  must  all  pay  that  price, 
certainly  your  Coneres.sman 

My  etiQn*  to  in'orm  the  people  of  their 
Governmi'nt  will  include  regular  weekly  tele- 
vision (WFAA  TV'),  Sunday.  10  30  a.m  , 
weekly  radio  iKLIFi.  occasiona:  dally  radio 
reports,  toe  weekly  newsletter  i  available  to 
all  who  » ant  iti,  and  the  yearly  question- 
naire. 


Let's  Briaf  Social  Security  Up  to  Date 


EXTENSION  OF  RFJ^ARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  PORTER 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHE.SENTATTVnE8 

Tuesday,  January  12.  1960 

Mr  PORTER  Mr  Speakpr  stali.'=tlcs 
tell  u.s  Lliat  8  8  percent  of  our  national 
population  will  be  over  65  years  of  age 
thLs  yeaj  That  percentage  means  15,- 
80.0  000  men  and  women. 

In  my  State  of  Oregon  the  percentage 
of  the  population  over  65  will  be  9  2  Of 
a  total  of  1  863  000  persons.  172.000  will 
have  pa,<.<;ed   their   65th  birthdays 

Tliose  cold  statLstics  concern  human 
beings  who  have  given  generously  and 
warmly  of  themselves.  Jtiey  have 
fought  fcr  democracy  They  have  helped 
pull  our  Nation  from  the  depths  of  de- 
pre.s.sion  They  have  un.stintingly  paid 
for  improvements  for  all  of  us. 

Tliey  have  done  more  than  their  share. 
What  have  we  done  for  them? 

It  is  too  easy  to  condemn  the  older 
citizen  lor  not  having  saved  enough 
money  to  retire.  Well,  how  many  of  us 
liavp  enoueh  money  to  retire'' 

We  fcrget  that  cof^is  have  jumped 
higher  and  higher  llie  adequate  pen- 
sion of  the  thirties  and  forties  Is  hope- 
lessly inidequate  In  the  sixties,  just  as 
It  wa.'^  in  the  fifties.  How  much  can  the 
woman  retiree  at  age  62  who  receives 
$26  40  buy?  How  much  can  the  man  re- 
ceiving the  minimum  retirement  of  $33 
at  age  65  purchsise? 

These  questions  should  not  have  to  be 
asked 

I  believe  there  are  Inequities  in  the 
pre.sent  social  security  laws.  These  laws 
are  impcrtant  and  complex.  It  Is  vital 
that  the  system  be  operated  on  a  sound 
and  fair  basis.  The  system  must  be  un- 
der constant  st^dy.  Here  are  some 
changes  I  believe  should  be  made: 

First.  Elimination  of  minimum  age  for 
persons  leceivlng  disability  Insurance. 

Second.  End  of  discrimination  In  hir- 
ing and  i>aying  of  persons  because  of  age. 

Third  Enactment  of  the  Self-Em- 
Ployed  Individuals  Retirement  Act  of 
1^59  which  passed  the  House  March  16, 
1959,  and  is  now  pending  in  the  Senate. 

Fourth.  RemovEil  of  restrictions  as  to 
the  amoimt  of  outside  earnings  a  person 
receiving  social  security  may  have. 

F^fth  Passage  of  the  Porand  bill  tot 
hospitaliiation  for  retirees. 


Sixth.  Increase  In  minimum  social  se- 
curity payments  at  ages  65  and  62  which 
now  are  Inadequate. 

Seventh.  Reexamination  of  the  pay- 
ment .system  under  social  security,  bring- 
ing it  up  to  date  to  meet  current  costs. 

TTiroughout  the  country  citizen  gToujas 
are  organizing  to  help  improve  existing 
conditions  In  Oregon  there  are  at  least 
two  such  organizations 

I  have  never  endorsed  the  program  of 
any  particular  group  I  do  beheve  citizen 
groups  can  help  p>oint  up  inequities  and 
can  help  the  Congre.s.s  write  better  leg- 
islation I  favor  any  steps  through 
which  citizens  can  Inform  themselves 
more  fully  ar  d  organize  for  p>olitical 
action. 

I  am  crmcemed.  however,  when  I  re- 
ceive letters  such  as  was  written  to  me 
last  month  by  a  constituent  in  Mapleton, 
Oreg  To  set  the  record  in  order  I  am, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  plac- 
mg  in  the  Ref  ord  the  communication 
from  Mrs  lAura  Atterberry.  State  secre- 
tary for  the  Social  Security  Clubs  of 
Oregon,  Inc  .  along  with  m>'  reply  to  Mrs. 
Atterberry 

Changes  in  the  existing  law  are  need- 
ed I  am  hopeful  the  Congress  will  be 
able  to  start  making  them  this  session. 

The  letters  follow: 

Social  SEfrRrrr  C:  t-bs  or  Ore&tin,  Inc  , 

Maplrtim   Oreg    DccembeT  14,  1959. 
Hon   Ch.^ri,eb  Portcr 

DtAS  .Sir  TTie  United  Social  Security,  Inc  , 
are  going  over  the  State  showing  letters 
suppi>sedly  written  by  yourself.  Watnx 
MoR.sr.  and  RirnARD  Nex-berger,  endorsing 
their  program  U:  tlj  >.se  who  have  a  great  deal 
of  respect  for  your  views 

is  now  working  the  Florence 

area  with  copies  of  these  letters,  saying  the 
original  is  with  the  president.  Grover  Slay- 
t^r  at  1185  Chambers  Street,  In  Eugene, 
Or»g 

We  of  the  Social  Security  Clubs  of  Ore- 
gon. Inc  .  would  like  Ui  know  If  you  en- 
dorsed their  pro-am  for  »150  a  month  at 
age  62  and  gave  them  p>ermlsslon  to  use  It 
as  they  are  really  making  money  off  our 
elderly  fjeople  by  getting  them  to  join  up 
at  tlO  a  year  menibership  for  the  first  year, 
dues  are  not  yet  set  for  1960,  but  their  bill 
according  to  the  letters  are  to  get  real  con- 
sideration from  our  Oregon  lawmakers  In 
1960 

told,  and  we  have  It  In  writ- 
ing also,  an  agent  selling  memberships  re- 
ceive 14  for  from  1  to  10  memberships  in  a 
week,  from  10  to  20,  $4  50  each,  and  from  30 

on  they  receive  tS  each,  told 

•old  over  600  memberships  In  the  month  ot 
November,  we  know  the  older  people  }oln 
because  of  the  letters  shown  them  as  well 
as  they  are  supposed  to  have  a  Washington, 
D  C  ,  office. 

Our  organisation,  the  Social  Security  Clubs 
of  Oregon,  Inc.,  would  like  to  know  If  they 
have  such  letters  from  our  Oregon  law- 
makers or  If  they  have  the  right  to  use  your 
good  name  among  our  voters  to  rob  our 
old  folks  of  tlO  they  cannot  afford.  Would 
you  send  me  an  article  with  your  written 
permission  to  have  It  published  In  the  Regis- 
ter-Guard and  Slualaw  Oar  on  this  matter. 

Mr  PoRTB,  please  have  this  stopped  If  un- 
true, for  your  sake  and  that  of  our  elderly 
people,  we  need  a  more  adequate  social  se- 
curity, but  not  at  the  expense  of  our  people 
who  need  every  dime  they  now  receive.  I 
have  worked  with  trying  to  get  better  bene- 
fits for  oxir  aged  pec^le  for  several  years. 
I've  yet  to  receive  a  dime  for  my  aerrlcee, 
our  dues  are  93  a  year  and  we  do  not  show 


letters  from  important  people  to  receive  the 
several  hundred  members  we  do  have 

The  United  Social  Security,  Inc.,  Is  adver- 
tised as  a  nonprofit  orgeailzatlon  but  the 
jM-eeldent  gets  a  wage  and  each  agent  re- 
ceives his  commission.  Is  that  nonprofit '' 
Please  let  me  hetir  from  you  on  this  matter. 
Respectfully  yours, 

LaCHA    ATTmSEKKT, 

State   Secretary   for   Social    Security 
Clubs  of  Oregon,  Inc. 

Jakuakt  13.  1960. 
Mrs   Laura  Atterbkrry, 

Stare  Secretary.  Social  Security  Clubs  of  Ore- 
gon, Inc..  Mapleton  Cneg. 

Dear  Mrs  Atterberbt;  Thank  you  for  your 
recent  letter  relative  to  the  United  Social 
Security,   Inc. 

I  lave  talked  with  members  of  the  Social 
Security  Clubs  of  Amerlci,  Inc  ,  and  with 
members  of  the  United  Social  Secxirlty  Or- 
ganization, Inc..  which  I  believe  you  referred 
to  m  your  letter.  As  you  know.  I  am  doing 
all  within  my  power  to  correct  existing 
Inequities  In  the  social  security  laws. 

These  laws  are  Important  and  complex. 
It  Is  vital  that  the  system  be  operated  on  a 
sound  and  fair  basis.  It  must  be  under  con- 
stant study.  Here  are  changes  I  believe 
should  be  made; 

1  Elimination  of  minimum  age  for  per- 
sons receiving  disability  Insurance. 

2  End  of  discrimination  In  hiring  and  pay- 
ing of  p>ersons  because  of  age. 

3  Enactment  of  my  Self-Employed  Indi- 
viduals Retirement  Act  of  1969,  which  passed 
the  House  March  16,  1959 

4  Removal  of  restrictions  as  to  amount 
of  ciut&lde  earnings  a  person  receiving  social 
security  may  have. 

6  Passage  of  the  Forand  bill  for  hospital- 
ization for  retirees 

6  Increase  In  minimum  social  security 
payments  at  ages  66  and  62,  which  now  are 
Inadequate. 

7  Reexamination  of  the  i>ayment  system 
under  social  security,  bringing  It  up  to  date 
to  meet  current  costs. 

Ynu  mention  In  your  letter  that  a  cam- 
paign is  under  way  to  sell  memberships  in 
one  organization  and  that  my  name  is  being 
used  to  endorse  the  program  of  this  group. 
I  have  never  endorsed  the  program  of  any 
particular  group. 

Citizen  groups  can  help  point  up  Inequl- 
tlee  and  can  help  the  Congress  write  better 
legislation.  I  favor  any  st^ps  through  which 
citizens  can  inform  themselves  more  fully 
and  organize  for  political  action.  Please  let 
me  know  whenever  I  can  be  of  any  assist- 
ance. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  O.  Poktcr. 
if  ember  of  Conffress. 


GoTernment'a  Role  in  Hifhwajr  Safety 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  F.  SCHENCK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  TRZ  HOUSK  OF  RKPRBBXNTATIVBB 
Tuesday,  January  12. 1960 

Mr.  SCHENCK  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  7,  1960,  our  coUea^e  and 
chairman  of  the  Subccmimittee  on 
Health  and  Safety,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Roberts]  ,  delivered  an 
address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Roy&I  Automobile  Club  (^  Canada,  held 
this  year  in  Montreal. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  would  like  to  insert  this  address  &o 
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every  Member  can  better  understand  the 
role  of  government  in  promoting  high- 
way safety: 

OOVBBJVMXKT^    ROLX    IK    HiGHWAT    SATTrT 

Tou  have  honored  me  by  your  kind  Invi- 
tation to  meet  with  this  dlstlnerulshed  ^roup 
to  discuss  one  of  the  most  Important  prob- 
lems facing  your  country  and  mine 

Por,  in  my  Judgment,  we  cannot  over- 
estimate the  Importance  of  this  problem  of 
highway  safe'^y  which  we  face  t.>day.  Meet- 
ings such  as  this  are  of  great  signifies: r.''e 
because  this  Is  a  problem  that  we.  as  Indi- 
viduate, can  do  something  aboxit  Too  many 
of  our  space-a^  problems  sf^m.  at  Ic.ist. 
to  be  beyond  our  reach  as  we  50  about  the 
routine  of  our  dally  lives 

But  not  so  this  pr  ;b:?m  c  f  traffic  <;afety. 
Here  Is  a  problem  that,  in  a  manner  of 
speaking,  Is  on  our  nv^n  front  c!o<'>rst<«ps 
crying  out  for  attention. 

Not  that  we  as  Indlvldunls  c?.n  solve  the 
problem.  Not  that  the  problem  can  ever 
be  completely  solved  But  we  all  can  help 
to  reduce  the  appalling  *<^l\  of  life  and  Umb 
being  taken  daily  in  traff.r  accdent.-^ 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  familiar  with  your 
problem  here  In  Can;i..;a  but  I  undpr^'ar.d 
that  In  many  respects  that  our  prublfms 
are  similar.  I  do  know  that  the  two  coun- 
tries are  working  together  closely.  I  am 
told  that  3,104  lives  were  lost  In  traffic  acci- 
dents In  Canada  In  1958.  In  the  United 
States,  bet'.veen  38,000  and  39,000  are  being 
killed  each  year. 

Canada  can  111  afford  to  lose  3.000  citizens 
a  year.  The  United  States  can  111  afford  to 
lose  39.000  a  year,  especially  when  you  re- 
member that  nearly  half  of  them  are  being 
cut  down  r.t  the  very  crest  of  their  produc- 
tive vears,  In  the  age  bracket  between  15 
and  44. 

I  dont  want  to  leave  the  impression  that 
we  have  made  no  progress.  The  fact  that 
during  the  lait  15  years  our  fatality  rate  in 
the  United  States  has  held  between  35.000 
and  40,000  a  year,  in  spite  of  the  greatly 
Increased  mileage  driven  means  that  the 
rate  jier  vehicle-miie  has  gone  down.  But 
a  look  at  the  accident  statistics  shows  no 
cause  for  complacency.  There  is  much  that 
can  and  should  be  d  .ne. 

The  emphasis  bf.n;^  placed  on  safety  in 
this  annual  meetmj;  is  proof  you  see  of  the 
need  for  action  to  reduce  the  traflSc  toll. 

If,  by  reviewing  briefly  some  of  the  find- 
ings of  the  congressional  subcumn-iittee  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  I  can  throw  =ome 
light  on  this  problem  of  oiirs.  It  wiU  be  the 
source  of  much   satisfir'ir.n  to  me. 

For  this  U  your  problem  as  weil  as  mine. 
This  problem  of  traffic  safety  Is  one  that 
concerns  us  all.  For  each  of  us  will  have 
to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
before  we  get  very  far  in  our  efforts  to  reduce 
this  appalling  slaughter.  It  is  not  enough 
that  we  become  better  drivers.  We  mu^-^t  give 
our  encouragement  and  s'.pport  to  those 
who  seek  and  apply  the  nec.s.sary  remedies. 
That  support  Is  going  to  cost  us  money. 
This  support  may  m.e.m  a  certain  curtail- 
ment of  some  of  uur  freedom  of  action.  It 
may  mean  that  some  of  those  who  enjoy 
driving  may  have  to  give  up  rirlvlncr.  It 
may  mean  sending  some  wornotit  and  un- 
safe cars  to  the  junk  pile.  It  may  mean 
putting  a  little  less  pressure  on  the  £ic- 
ceierator,  especially  in  heavy  traffic. 

I  don't  want  to  bore  you  with  statistic.s. 
You  are  all  familiar  enough  with  the  t:\cis 
and  figures  to  know  this  is  a  serious  problem. 

Just  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  let  me  out- 
line briefly  some  of  the  facts  brought  out 
In  the  hearings  held  by  my  subommlttee. 

The«e  facta  are  a  warning  and  a  challenge 
to  every  one  erf  ua.  And  by  u«,  I  don  t  mean 
those  working  on  thl*  problem.  I  mean 
everyojie  who  drives  an  au'-omoblle,  or  rldps 
In   one,    or   waika   across   the   road   here    in 


Canada,  or  In  the  United  States,  or  anyplar^ 
anywhere   that   automobiles   are   operated. 

You  don  t  have  t^:i  be  a  driver  t-j  be  c<jn- 
cerned.  The  *olI  of  pedestrlaus  killed  or  In- 
jured In  the   United   States  Is   appalling 

The  problem  f'^r  the  p*MleBtrlan  Is  world- 
wide. I  am  reminded  of  a  rem.ark  n^.ade  by 
the  late  FYed  Allen  af*er  a  visit  to  Paris 
He  said  that  one  reason  there  is  a  church 
on  almost  every  c  ,rner  in  Pu.-..^  Is  so  that 
the  pedestrians  can  go  In  and  pray  before 
trvlr.g  to  croFS  the  street. 

But  let  m--^  oM'Mne  brifflv  the  situation  In 
the  United  States 

Accidents  of  all  type?  Incudin:?  traffic 
accidents,  are  the  third  leading  cau.se  of 
death  in  the  United  States,  being  exceeded 
only  by  cancer  and  diseases  of  the  heart  and 
clrctilatory  system. 

We  are  justified  In  referring  to  trafQc  ac- 
cidents as  a  major  public  health  problem  la 
the  United  States. 

The  death  t- ill  from  cancer  and  heart 
trouble  is  the  cause  of  much  concern,  and 
Justifiably  so.  But  the  auto  traffic  death  toll 
Is  more  heartbreaking.  Deaths  from  cancer 
and  henrt  disease  generally  occur  In  the 
later  decades  of  life.  Traffic  deaths  are 
striking  down  the  youth  of  the  land  who  are 
J\^.-t  entering  their  productive  years. 

Of  all  the  young  men  aged  15  to  24  who 
died  in  the  United  States  In  1957.  40  percent 
died  In  motor  vehicle  accidents.  One-fourth 
of  the  fatalities  among  young  women  In  the 
sArne  a::e  bracket  resulted  from  traffic  acci- 
dents. 

As  stated  earlier.  In  the  United  States  we 
are  killing  around  39,000  people  a  year  In 
traffic  accidents. 

Startling  as  that  figure  Is.  It  gives  only 
part  of  the  story.  That  is  the  dramatic, 
headline-making  part  of  the  story.  But  be- 
hind and  beyond  Is  tragedy  multiplied  many 
thousandfold  In  maimed  and  broken  bodies. 
In  families  denied  the  services  of  a  bread 
winner — sometimes  for  months,  oometimes 
for  life. 

In  1957.  the  be.Tt  estimate  the  subcommit- 
tee c^uld  ret  from  private  sources  on  the 
number  of  traffic  accident  injuries  was 
1.400.000. 

Then,  on  recommendation  of  the  Oom- 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
Conzress  directed  tlie  US.  Public  Health 
Service  to  make  certain  statistical  studies. 
Tliat  study  revealed  that  the  true  figure  on 
traffic  Injuries  was  nearer  5  million  persona, 
nexrly  four  times  the  private   eetlmate. 

Five  million  injuries  means  25  million  days 
In  bed  In  hnspttal  or  home.  It  means  125 
p>ersons  injured  for  each   person  killed. 

Half  of  those  hospitalized  for  accidents 
In  the  United  States  are  traflftc  victims. 

Besides  the  :  tss  of  life  and  the  5  million 
Injuries,  there  Is  a  staggering  property  loss, 
imp. .rtant  in  striking  a  balance  when  we 
o^  xisider  the  cost  of  the  measures  needed  to 
reduce  the  traffic  toll. 

In  the  United  States,  the  prrperty  loss 
from  auto  accidents  amou!  ts  'o  between 
5  a::d  7  billlin  dollars  a  year.  In  addition 
the  cost  of  auto  liability  Insurance  runs  to 
$i    l".-:'.!:    n   a   ye  ir.    or   rriTe. 

In  a  report  prepared  for  Congress  lapt  ye  rr. 
the  U.S  Depi'-rtnient  of  Commerce  estiriu U'd 
that  traffic  accidents  cost  $116  for  each  regis- 
tered vehicle,  which  averages  1  cent  for  each 
mile  dr.ven.  or  roughly  12 ',  cents  for  each 
gallon  of  gasoline  consumed. 

We  had  wsrm  debates  in  Couerp  s  las'  v<»ar 
over  increa.<in«  the  casollne  t.i.x  Ui  iie.p 
finance  the  Nai.onai  Highway  system. 

Yet,  we  pay  scant  attention  to  thi.s  12  5- 
cent-a-gail m  t<.>ll  levied  by  highway  acci- 
dents. That  la  worse  thiui  a  tax.  At  leaiit. 
we  are  getting  roads  and  other  benefits  frtun 
the  tax.  We  are  getting  nahiug  but  heart- 
aches and  ahrunkeu  banx  accuuntd  from  ti-e 
accldenus. 

Now,  anyone  who  came  alon^  with  a  pro- 
posal  that    w'ju.J    reduce    our    gasoline    tax 


even  half  a  cent  a  gallon  would  e^t  a  re*ji*ct- 
ful   hearing, 

I  think  It  Is  poesible,  if  we  work  tncether 
and  are  willing  to  make  the  nt^oespary  ad- 
justments, that  we  can  reduce  this  auto 
accident  levy  a  lot  more  than  a  half  a  cent 
for  each  gallon  of  gasoline  we  burn 

Now.  I  don't  believe  y  -u  nre  going  to  Im- 
prove the  situation  mxich  merely  by  a.'^klng 
motorists  to  stop  killing  and  maiming  one 
another. 

We  are  not  going  to  stop  this  needless 
slaughter  with  slogans.  Lectures  are  not 
enough.    Oood  Intentions  are  not  enough. 

Unfortunately,  we  cannot  prevent  all  acci- 
dents.    We  must  accept  that. 

We  can  prevent  some  of  the  Injuries  and 
many  of  the  deaths  without  preventing  the 
accidents.  One  way  to  do  this  Is  to  give  the 
public  safer  motor  vehicles.  During  the  last 
session  of  Confrreaa.  I  got  a  bill  throtigh  the 
House  that  will  help  give  us  safer  vehicles. 
In  a  moment,  I  want  to  go  Into  miore  detail 
on  that  but  now  I  want  to  digress  a  moment 
to  discuss  some  of  the  things  my  subcom- 
mittee baa  (Uacov«red  regarding  thla  problem 
of  highway  safety. 

This  problem  baa  concerned  us  in  the 
United  States  a  long  time.  Back  In  World 
War  I,  we  drafted  a  code  of  r^les  for  tlic 
road. 

In  1824  we  organized  a  oouperattre  move- 
ment to  promote  safety.  That  was  headed 
by  Herbert  Hoover,  later  President.  That 
first  conference  xirged  the  adoption  of  uni- 
form traffic  regTilatlons.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  draft  a  model  code.  In  1926 
a  DKXlel  code  wa«  approved  by  a  national 
conference.  A  model  traffic  ordinance  was 
drafted  In  1928. 

No  one  doubt£  the  Importance  of  a  xuil- 
form  code  In  reducing  traffic  accidents  In  a 
country  as  vast  as  the  United  States,  with 
people  moving  rapidly  from  one  j\irladlctlon 
to  another  by  the  thousands  dally 

But,  after  all  these  years,  we  are  still  try- 
ing to  get  the  uniform  traflic  code  adiopte<l. 

It  is  apparent  that  persuasion  Is  not 
enough.  Something  mors  than  lotfic  is 
needed. 

In  1958,  In  the  face  of  the  mounting  traffic 
accident  toll,  I  became  convinced  that  the 
time  had  come  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  take  a  hand.  If  to  do  nothing  more  than  to 
outline  the  problem  and  suggast  steps  to  im- 
prove the  situation. 

Accordingly,  I  presented  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  a  congressional  Investigation. 

As  a  result,  I  was  appolned  chairman  of 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Traffic  Safety. 
Immediately  we  set  to  work  to  learn  what 
we  cou:d  about  traffic  safety.  We  heard 
leading  ixperts  In  the  safety  field.  We  vis- 
ited manufacturing  plants.  We  talked  with 
Industry  safely  engineers.  We  met  with 
medical  men  whose  gruesome  Job  It  Ls  U)  try 
to  save  as  many  of  the  accident  vlctlnis  as 
possible.  We  talked  with  law  enforcement 
officers  who  try  to  prevent  accidents. 

We  came  up  with  certain  recommenda- 
tions. The  efforts  of  3  active  years  are 
Included  In  the  subc*;»mmlttee  repwrts  pre- 
sented to  Congress  and  which  have  had  a 
wide  distribution  among  people  working  m 
the  traffic  safety  field. 

We  have  urged  more  aggressive  action  by 
local  communities  and  the  States  In  carrying 
out  certain  ba«lc  recommendations  of  the 
President's  Highway  Safety  Conference.  We 
urge  expanded  research  into  the  cause  of  ac- 
cidents. We  urge  the  States  to  adopt  the 
uniform  traffic  code.  We  urge  that  driver 
examining  and  licensing  procedures  be 
strengthened. 

We  urged  the  Industry  to  drop  emphasis 
on  speed  and  horsepower  and  concentrate  on 
building  safer  vehicles.  Thev  PU)pped  ad- 
vertising speed  and  bor8ep<iwer  but  kept 
T'.c'-."  on  building  bigger  and  more  powerful 
aut'Xnoblles  until  the  buying  public,  bv 
ttirnlng  In  Increasing  numbers  to  the  smaller 
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domestic  and  firelgn  models,  forced  the  Big 
Three  to  take  a  second  l(X)k 

Our  recommendations  regarding  research 
are  Impcrtant,  in  my  judgment  We  need 
to  know  where  we  have  been  and  where  we 
are  going  and  how  best  to  get  there. 

Alreadv  I  have  pointed  out  the  Inadequacy 
of  the  accident  statistics  available  to  our 
suboomnittee  in  1957  The  figures  we  were 
given  were  merely  guesses,  and  n  A  very  good 
guesses  at  that 

In  large  and  Important  areas  we  still  are 
guessing  Research  c^isti*  money  Ffjr  some 
reason,  p^rhajis  because  of  our  fatalistic  at- 
titude toward  auto  a^-cldents  In  general.  It 
has  been  difficult  to  get  money  needed  for 
research. 

We  were  told,  for  example,  that  the  auto 
Industry  .las  been  spending  abfut  85  or  $6 
million  a  year  on  research  All  the  smugness 
was  taken  away  from  that  statement,  how- 
ever, when  It  was  pointed  out  that  this  Is 
only  a  very  small  drop  m  a  very  big  bucket 
when  you  remember  that  the  Industry  is 
selling  around  $11  billion  worth  of  new  auto- 
mobiles each  year 

Last  year  the  US  Public  Health  Service 
spent  $1  million  in  doing  reseiirch  on  all 
accidents,  even  though  accidents  are  the 
third  leading  cause  of  death  in  the  United 
States.  That  amounts  to  about  t2  50  for 
each  traffic  death.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  been  8p>endlng  MO. 000  a  year  on  re- 
search for  each  polio  death  For  each  cancer 
death,  we  are  spending  around  $360  a  year. 
For  each  death  from  heart  disease,  we  are 
spending  aiound  $87  a  year  on  research 

As  a  result  of  our  subcommittee  study, 
last  September  I  Introduced  a  bill  In  Con- 
gress to  establish  a  National  Accident  Pre- 
vention Center  to  concentrate  upon  this 
lmp>ortant  public  health   problem 

Previously  I  had  Introduced  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide Federal  aid  for  driver  training  No  one 
questions  the  Importance  o.'  proper  driver 
education  in  reducting  the  accident  toll. 
especially  among  our  yiuntrpr  drivers  Yet 
only  16  States  provide  State  aid  for  driver 
education  programs  It  ts  mv  oelief  that  a 
little  aid  from  the  Federal  Government  will 
encourage  the  States  to  establt'^h  pr  -grams 
which  will  far  more  tlian  pay  their  way  In 
reducing  accidents.  Here.  In  my  Judgment, 
Is  one  sure  and  easy  way  to  reduce  this  12  5- 
cent-a-gallon  levy  from  accidents 

Earlier  I  mentioned  my  bill  to  promote 
the  manufacture  of  safer  vehicles  to  reduce 
deaths  and  Injuries  That  bill  would  require 
that  all  p€««enger -carrying  motor  vehicles 
purchased  by  the  Federal  Government  must 
meet  certain  minimum  safety  standards  set 
by  the  Secretary  of  Con.nierce  It  U  my  be- 
lief that  this  would  result  In  tlie  production 
of  better  automobiles  for  the  public  by  forc- 
ing the  manufacturers  t<i  adopt  as  8t.iindard. 
or  perhaps  optional  equipment  the  safety 
features  required  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  bill  was  bitterly  opp<:.sed  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  on  the  grounds  Ciat  It 
would  Increase  the  cost  of  motor  vehicles 
bought  by  the  Government 

My  answer  to  that  Is  that  the  cost  of  these 
•aeentlal  safety  features  largely  could  be 
absorbed  by  eliminating  scime  of  the  chrome 
and  frills  which  serve  no  useful  purpose 
EJven  If  the  safer  vehicles  coet  more  money, 
We  can.  In  the  long  run.  save  money  by  re- 
ducing that  12  5-cent  accident  toll  levy 

My  8Ubcommltt4»e  has  favorably  rep<)rted 
and  the  House  hap  passed  another  Important 
bill.  This  would  require  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  make  a 
study  of  the  effect  of  auUimoblle  exhaust 
gases  on  human  health  and  report  to  Con- 
gress within  2  years,  with  recommendations, 
If  any.  regarding  steps  necessary  to  protect 
the  public  health  LeglslaUon  to  attack  the 
exhaust  problem  Is  sponsored  by  my  col- 
league from  Ohio,  the  Honorable  Patti. 
ScHiNCK,  the  raiiking  Republican  member  on 


the  subcommittee  I  mention  this  to  show 
that  there  are  no  party  politics  In  the  sub- 
committee's efforts  to  reduce  the  auto  acci- 
dent toll. 

There  Is  a  growing  feeling  that  auto 
exhaust  gases,  in  addition  to  contributing  to 
the  dreaded  smog  which  Is  an  increasing 
menace  to  urban  areas  In  the  United  States. 
is  a  serious  health  menace  and  perhaps  an 
im;K)rtant  ci.mtributor  to  certain  types  of 
ni otor  vehicle  accident.s 

It  was  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  need  the 
legislation  mentioned    and  other  measures. 

1  am  from  the  S<jUth,  an  area  where  we 
cherish  the  time-honored  Ang,o-Saxon  con- 
cept of  the  Importance  of  protecting  the 
r'.jjlits  and  liberties  of  the  Individual  from 
arbitrary  and  capricious  government  We 
liave  held  to  and  defended  that  concept  of 
freedom  from  arbitrary  rule  for  many  genera- 
tions. 

We  follow  the  dcKtnne  of  State  rights. 
Es.sentially  that  means  local  self-government. 
It  means  goverr.rnent  by  the  people  for  the 
beiifflt  of  the  people  concerned.  It  means 
protection  of  the  rights  of  the  individual  to 
enjoy  life  and  the  fruits  of  his  labor  as  long 
as  he  does  not  Interfere  with  the  rights  of 
his  neighbor.  It  means  freedom  from  ar- 
bitrary rule.  Imposed  by  an  absent  bureauc- 
racy with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  local 
conditions. 

But  absence  of  government  does  not  mean 
freedom     It  means  anarchy. 

As  a  nation  we  abhor  regulation.  In  view 
of  our  similar  backgrotinds  I  am  sure  the 
same  Is  true  here,  W-  resort  t-o  leelslatlon 
only  as  a  last  resort.  We  like  to  see  things 
done  voluntarily. 

We  want  those  who  have  responsibility  to 
use  It.  The  States  and  local  communities, 
by  legislative  action,  cotild  accomplish  many 
of  the  things  that  mu.»f  be  done  If  we  are 
going  to  reduce  the  traffic  toll  They  could 
pass  legislation  to  require  higher  safety 
standards  for  vehicles  sold  within  their  bor- 
ders In  fact,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  In 
his  rep.>rt  to  Congress  last  year,  recommended 
that  the  States  do  this  The  point  Is  that 
ill  view  of  the  record  can  we  afford  to  wait 
for  the  States  to  do  this' 

As  pointed  out  a  while  ago  with  convinc- 
ing arguments  to  back  up  our  case,  for  more 
than  30  years  we  have  been  trying  to  get 
a  uniform  traffic  code  adopted  by  the  various 
States.  Some  pro^-rees  has  been  made,  but 
we  have  a  long  w.iy  tx-  go 

N  >w,  I  am  not  advorating  that  Congress 
Impose  by  law  a  uniform  traffic  code  on 
vehicles  moving  In  interstate  commerce. 
But  there  are  certain  things  the  Federal 
Government  is  Komg  to  have  to  do  If  we 
are  going  to  make  much  progress  In  the 
nei-u-  future. 

TTie  Federal  Government  must  help  the 
States  with  driver  education  programs  We 
must  do  more  in  the  field  of  research.  We 
must  promote  the  prcxluctlon  of  safer  ve- 
hicles by  requiring  that  passenger -carrying 
mot.f)r  vehicles  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment meet  certain  safety  standards. 

It  may  be  that  we  shall  have  to  go  fur- 
ther than  that  In  enacting  Federal  legis- 
lation. 

My  point  Is  that  If  we  are  going  to  get 
the  job  done,  we  cannot  self -righteously 
hide  behind  the  cloak  of  State  rights,  or  re- 
ject steps  which  are  going  to  cost  money. 
If  we  are  gxlng  to  reduce  that  12  5-cent-a- 
gallon  levy  we  may  have  to  add  a  few  cents 
to  our  tax  bill  We  will  have  to  buy  a 
little  mr>re  research  We  may  have  to  pay 
a  few  dollars  fo*-  safety  devices.  We  may 
have  to  hire  more  traffic  patrolmen  and  pay 
them  better  salaries.  We  may  have  to  spend 
a  few  dollars  In  keeping  our  cars  In  repair. 
Some  of  thoee  now  driving  may  have  to  stop 
driving.  After  all,  driving  Is  a  privilege  and 
not  a  right.     No  one  who  endangers  the  life 


and  property  of  his  neighbor  has  a  right  to 
drive. 

I  don't  think  you  can  catch  every  drunk 
driver  before  he  wrecks  h'lmself  or  someone 
else.  But,  with  proper  enforcement,  we  can 
keep   a   lot   of  drunk   drivers  off   the   roads 

I  don't  think  you  are  going  to  stop  drivers 
from  going  to  sleep  just  by  passing  laws 

There  always  will  be  careless  and  thought- 
less people  behind  steering  wheels. 

Adequate  vehicle  inspections  will  keep 
many  unsafe  vehicles  off  the  roads 

Still  there  will  be  accidents.  We  can't 
stop  all  these  accidents  but.  as  I  said  a 
moment  ago,  we  can  reduce  the  number  of 
deaths  and  Injuries  without  stopping  the 
accidents. 

How?  By  giving  the  driver  and  his  pas- 
sengers a  s.ifer  pxtckage  in  which  to  ride 
We  need  safer  automobiles.  Reluctantly.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  quickest  way  to  get 
these  safer  automobiles   is   by  legislation 

Thiat  Is  not  my  opinion  alone.  It  Is  sup- 
ported by  leading  specialists  who  have  worked 
in  this  field.  Its  soundness  is  shown  by  the 
studies  made  by  the  crash  Injury  research 
project  of  Cornel!  University  under  the  able 
direction  of  John  Moore,  who  Is  well  known 
U'.  many  of  you  In  this  audience 

My  position  is  supported  by  the  Am^erlcan 
Medical  Association,  which  has  gone  on  rec- 
'  ■ra  m  support  of  legislative  action  In  this 
hi'.d  The  association  presented  the  sub- 
ci.>mmlitee  an  impressive  list  of  essential 
safety  features  our  doctors  would  like  to  see 
built  into  our  automobiles. 

My  position  that  safer  cars  will  cut  the 
trfifflc  toll  was  sup;>^rted  by  leading  engi- 
neers and  safety  experts  who  appeared  before 
the  subcommittee.  Including  such  weil- 
known  figures  as  Dr  T  P.  Wright,  the  dis- 
tinguished vice  president  for  research  of 
Cornell  University,  and  formerly  head  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration. 

To  get  legislative  action,  we  must  have 
public  support.  The  public  must  be  con- 
vinced of  the  need  before  they  will  support 
If^nslation  to  tighten  up  on  driver  licensing 
procedures,  to  require  adequate  motor  vehi- 
cle inspections,  to  sjsend  tax  money  on  driver 
education  and  research,  to  tell  the  Industry 
they  must  build  safer  vehicles  which  meet 
certain  minimum  safety  standards. 

As  I  said  before,  as  a  Nation  we  abhor 
regulation.  We  don't  like  taxes  What  is 
true  In  the  United  States  likewise  Is  true  In 
Canada.  1  am  sure 

But  we  have  to  think  of  those  39.000  p>eople 
dead  upon  our  streets  and  roads  We  have 
to  think  of  the  millions  of  Injured, 

And.  If  we  want  to  stop  to  consider  the 
cost  we  must  think  of  that  12. 5-cent  a  gal- 
lon  levy  we  pay  because  of  these  accidents 

In  conclusion,  let  me  summarize  briefly 
the  major  things  I  think  we  must  do,  and 
soon,  to  reduce  the  traffic  toll. 

1  We  must  have  legislation  to  establish 
minimum  safety  standards  for  passenger- 
ca-'rying  motor  vehicles  bought  for  Govern- 
ment use 

2  More  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  driver 
education,  both  to  combat  lawlessness  which 
contributes  to  juvenile  delinquency,  and  to 
reduce  the  accident  toll  In  the  age  bracket 
where  casualties  are  heaviest 

3,  We  must  continue  to  urge  the  adoption 
of  uniform  driving  rules  to  apply  from  coast 
to  coast  in  both  our  countries  to  eliminate 
dangerous  confusion  and  to  plug  loopholes 
contributing  to  the  accident  toll 

4  We  must  spend  more  on  research.  Only 
by  research  have  we  made  substantial  prog- 
ress against  epidemics  and  mass  killers  In 
the  public  health  field  and  here  we  are  deal- 
ing With  one  of  the  major  public  health 
problems  of  our  time. 

Again,  let  me  thank  you  for  your  kind 
Invitation  to  meet  with  you.  My  very  best 
thanks  go  to  all  of  you  for  your  kind  hos- 
pitality. 
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Wednesday,  Jamary  13, 1960 

The  Chaplain,  Rev  FYederick  Brown 
Harris.  DX).,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  God,  in  a  world  so  greatly 
engrossed  in  the  pursuit  of  material 
goals  and  so  largely  under  the  tyranny 
of  things,  we  would  keep  clear  the  path 
to  a  hallowed  temple  of  the  spirit  where, 
in  all  our  concern  for  the  Nation  and 
the  world,  we  bow  m  hunuhcy  and 
reverence,  guarding  with  unceasma:  vit::l 
the  sacred  flame  of  faith,  and  hope,  and 
love  on  the  altar  of  the  unseen  and 
eternal. 

Give  us  to  know  witii  a  solemnity 
that  awes  our  spirits  that  if  a  nation 
values  anything  more  than  freedom 
under  God,  it  will  lose  its  freedom;  and 
that  if  it  is  comfort  or  liuxuries,  security 
or  money,  that  it  values  more,  in  the 
long  run  it  will  also  lose  them.  So.  in 
this  day  of  contendm-;  values  gird  us  at 
any  sacrifice  to  incarnate  and  exemplify 
the  faith  we  proclaim  and  to  be  ever 
loyal  to  the  deathless  principles  for 
which  even  the  stars  in  their  courses 
fight.  We  a.sk  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
najne.     Amen. 


ATTENDANCE  OF  A  SENATOR 

STROM  THURMOND,  a  Senator  fr^m 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  appeared 
in  his  seat  today. 


THE  JOURN.-\L 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Tex -' v 
and  by  unanimous  con.'=^ont.  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day,  January    11,    lOCO.    was    dispcixscd 

Witil- 


NfESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mes^aares  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr  Miller,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECTJTTVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  set^sion. 

The  \TCE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


DISCLOSURE  OF  FINANCE  CHARGES 
IN  CONNECTION  WITH  EXTEN- 
SIONS OP  CREDIT— EXTENSION  OF 
TIME  FOR  BILL  TO  LIE  ON  THE 
DESK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  bill  'S. 
2755)  to  a-ssist  in  the  promotion  of  eco- 
nomic stabilization  by  requiring  the  dis- 
closure of  finance  charges  in  connection 
with  extensions  of  credit,  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DorcL.Asl, 


lie  on  the  desk  for  the  remainder  of  the 
session  today. 

The  VICE  PRE.^IDEN'T.     W::hout  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered- 


LHyHTATION     OP    DEBATE     DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHN.-ON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
diint.  under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  mornmff  hour  for  the  introduction 
of  bills  and  the  transaction  of  routine 
business:  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  statements  in  connection  therewith 
be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ANNOUNCI- MrNF  BY  SENATOR 
GREEN  !  )F  RH'  )DE  ISLAND  NOT  TO 
SEEK  REELECTION  TO  THE  SEN- 
ATE 

Mr.  PASIORE.  Mr,  President,  out  of 
the  city  of  Providence  last  Monday  night 
there  came  an  announcement  that 
reached  into  every  nook  and  corner  of 
our  State  of  Rhode  Island  with  a  note  of 
regret  and  a  richness  of  recollection. 

I  am  sure  the  same  sentiments  are 
aroused  in  all  of  us  in  the  Senate  today. 

The  announcement  was  by  my  col- 
league, U.S.  Senator  Theodore  Fr.^ncis 
Green,  that  he  will  not  run  for  reelec- 
tion. 

It  was  as  though  a  curtain  were  being 
drawn  across  a  great  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  Rhode  Island — yes,  and  our  coun- 
try's history — by  the  hand  of  the  only 
man  who  could  and  would  make  that 
decLsion. 

The  name  of  Theodore  Francis  Green 
has  been  inseparable  from  the  fortunes 
of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  for  all  the  years  of  this 
century. 

If  I  seem  to  speak  in  a  political  vein, 
it  is  with  no  sense  of  partisanship,  but 
merely  to  record  the  clear  history  of  our 
times. 

Theodore  Francis  Green  was  a  Demo- 
crat wiien  it  was  not  traditional  for  a 
person  of  his  wealth  and  position  to  en- 
list in  th^  then  minority  party  of  Rhode 
Island.  But  it  was  consonant  with  his 
principles. 

No  man  did  more  than  he  1*3  make  it 
the  majority  party. 

Twenty-eisht  years  ago  he  lei  h;.s 
party  to  power  in  the  State  of  Rhude 
I.':! and  as  Governor.  As  Governor,  he 
brought  a  fresh  point  of  view — human 
and  modern — to  State  government. 

For  24  years  he  has  graced  this  floor 
as  a  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  These 
Halls  have  been  abundant  witness  to  his 
ptiife.^manship  in  these  critical  decades 
of  our  Nation's  dangers  and  destiny. 

Theodore  Fr.\ncis  Green  rose  to  the 
heitihts  of  dedicated  service  and  personal 
sacrifice  when,  last  year,  he  surrendered 
tiie  prest.i?e  and  power  of  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Por- 
eien  Relations. 

He  did  th.s  in  order  th.it  his  tem- 
porary physical  handicaps  mi-'ht  not 
impede  full  progress  m  a  year  criucai  m 
our   uiternational   responsibihties. 


On  Monday  night  my  colleague  took 
another  noble  step — the  voluntary  sur- 
render of  his  assured  return  for  another 
6  years  in  this  Senate.  This  is  the  Sen- 
ate that  he  loves.  It  la  a  Senate  that 
loves  him,  as  his  associates  have  dem- 
onstrated on  more  than  one  occasion. 

He  has  surrendered  the  rigors  of  a 
camp>algn — the  call  of  the  hustings  to 
which  he  was  always  delighted  to  re- 
spond— and  the  thrill  of  victory  which 
has  been  his  constant  reward. 

What  nights  of  victory  they  were — 
1954—1948—1942—1936—1934—1932. 

How  those  dates,  decisions,  and  issues 
stir  the  hearts  of  all  of  us. 

IVhas  been  my  good  fortune  to  have 
shared  many  of  these  nights  of  victory 
withVjJP  and  to  witness  the  happy  hys- 
teria «the  milling  crowds,  cheering  to 
the  e(Uio  the  ever  greater  victories  of 
their  beloved  Theodore  Francis  Green. 

If  there  seems  a  touch  of  loneliness 
In  the  contrast  between  the  crowds 
cheering  a  victory  and  the  solitude  of 
sacrifice,  let  no  one  misunderstand. 

Today  tlie  hearts  of  all  Rliode  Lsland 
are  with  their  neighbor,  our  colleague. 
Party  lines  have  never  stood  against  him 
as  a  candidate.  Party  lines  melt  into 
one  glad  acclaim  for  him  as  a  citizen. 

Theodore  Francis  Green  is  a  man  who 
gives  and  commands  loyalty.  Here  In 
the  Senate  Senators  have  made  tlieir 
own  assessment  of  his  abilities  by  the 
honors  and  responsibilities  they  have 
placed  upon  him. 

For  him  no  task  was  too  intricate,  no 
journey  too  arduous,  in  fulfllhng  his  ob- 
ligations. He  made  himself  familiar  to 
and  familiar  with  the  far  comers  of  our 
eartii  in  order  the  better  to  discharge  hxs 
duties. 

Theodore  Francis  Green  never  ceased 
to  be  the  student.  He  never  ceased  to 
be  the  servant  of  every  good  cause,  edu- 
cational, social,  philanthropic. 

In  law,  banking  and  business  he  lent 
the  wisdom  of  his  experience  and  the 
depths  of  his  logic  whicli  we  have  often 
seen  e.xercised  here.  Even  the  most  mod- 
est account  of  his  life  sets  something  of 
a  record  in  our  official  directory.  This 
is  altogether  fitting  his  92  years  and  his 
generous  investment  of  them  in  public 
service. 

Brown  University — tlie  school  of  his 
heart — continuously  and  continually 
honors  him;  and  thus  sets  the  pattern 
of  recognition  by  all  the  facets  of  Rhode 
Island  community  existence  in  which 
Senator  Green  Ls  a  factor  and  a  fixture. 

I  am  sure  that  the  announcement  is 
not  a  signal  of  retirement  from  all  tliis 
community  responsibihty. 

There  is  no  complete  leisure  for  a  man 
of  his  loyalties. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  Senator  Green  may 
find  time  to  record  for  posterity  some- 
thing of  the  personal  history  of  his  times. 
It  will  be  an  invaluable  part  of  the  Rhode 
Lsland  and  American  record. 

It  will  be  an  invitation  to  Inuuite;  it 
will  be  a  challenge  to  emulate  the 
achievements  of  a  great  American. 

As  a  living  document  it  would  con- 
tinue to  be  an  inspiration  to  those  who 
had  no  opportunity  to  be  close  tx>  hira 
m  Uie  evt-r-growuiti  years  of  ius  ever- 
expanding  life. 


This  closeness  has  been  the  proud 
privilege  of  hi.s  colleagues  of  the  Senate. 

I  know  Seaatxjrs  join  me  in  this 
prayer — 

May  God  grant  many  more  years  of 
health,  happme.ss  and  hejpfulnes.s  to  our 
beloved  colleague — Theodore  Francis 
Green. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  that  all  of  u.s  felt  u  sense 
of  loss  wnen  we  h-arned  of  the  decision 
of  the  distmgui.shed  .senior  Senator  Irom 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green  1  to  retire  from 
the  Senate  at  the  end  of  this  lerm 

No  Member  of  thi.s  body  has  ever  been 
held  m  greater  alfection  by  ln.s  col- 
leagues tiian  ha.s  Theodore  Fh.\nci.s 
GucKH.  and  no  man  has  ever  given  more 
aelflessly  of  great  lalpnt^  and  g.-eat  pa- 
triotism to  his  countr:*' 

The  outstanding  cliaracteri-'-iic  of 
Theodore  Green  ls  that  he  is  a  kindly 
man  who  always  has  a  de.'^ire  tc  help 
others,  I  shall  never  forget  how  nelpful 
he  was  to  me,  when  I  wa.s  a  fre&hmar. 
Senator,  m  guiding  my  Ic^usu-ps  aion^ 
paths  of  prudence. 

Theodore  Green  may  retire  from  tiie 
Senate,  but  I  know  Uiat  in  a  real  sense 
he  never  will  leave  the  Senate  I  be- 
heve  his  genial  spirit  and  his  sen^e  of 
courtesy  and  fairness  and  justice  will 
always  dominate  these  Halls,  and  his 
friends  will  always  be  with  l.iin  in  heart 
wherever  he  may  go. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  the  majority  leader  in  his  salute 
and  tribute  to  our  very  distinguished 
friend  and  colleague,  the  senior  Sei.ator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green  1. 

Let  me  say  to  the  majority  leader  that 
I  have  always  regarded  Senator  Green 
as  certainly  one  of  the  most  gracious  in- 
dividuals I  have  ever  encountered  m  my 
life.  He  has  been  gracious  on  ever>-  oc- 
casion, both  early  and  late,  no  matter 
what  the  circumstance,  no  matter  what 
the  provocation.  Along  with  that,  he  has 
preserved  great  acuity  and  interest, 
which  are  indeed  notable  characU^ri.stics. 

How  richly  we  have  been  ble.s  -ed  and 
how  thLs  body  has  been  enriched  by  his 
continued  presence  here.  I  value  and 
esteem  his  friendship.  May  his  days 
continue  In  great  abundance,  and  may 
the  new  year  bring  him  its  choicest 
bles.sings. 

Mr.  NEL^ERGER.  Mr.  l>re.s;dent.  I 
desire  to  join  in  the  tribute.";  which  liave 
been  voiced  on  the  Senate  lloor  to  that 
grand  Am.erican.  I^ieodore  Francis 
Grp-en.  of  Rhode  Wand. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  once  .said  that 
It  mattered  not  whether  a  man  wa.s  old 
In  years  if  he  were  your.ir  in  heart,  be- 
cause that  Ls  what  really  counts.  Theo- 
dore Francis  Green  is  young  in  heart. 
In  fact,  he  is  far  mn:  p  prnt-re.ssne  and 
more  enlightened  than  many  who  are 
barely  half  his  age. 

I  consider  it  a  great  privilere  to  be 
able  to  .salute  Trfodoft  P  Cj^prrs  in 
person  here  today  and  to  expre.s,s  my 
great  admiration  for  hi.s  distinguished 
career,  i  ^^^sh  him  all  possible  happi- 
ness in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr  SALTONSTAII..  Mr  President. 
I  Wish  to  arid  a  brief  and  perhaps  more 
personal  word  n  garding  the  retirement 


of    our   colleague    from    Rhode    Island, 
Theodore  FR.^^•(^s  Green. 

I  knew  him  hrst  when  he  was  Gov- 
ernor of  Rhode  Island.  Following  that. 
I  knew  him  wht  n  he  was  a  US  Senator 
at  the  time  \ihen  I  was  Governor  of 
M  assach  u.setts 

I  have  had  many  as.sociations  with 
him.  through  mutual  friendships,  and 
many  occasions  social  m  character.  I 
have  always  found  him  to  be  an  able 
and  interesting  conversationalist.  I 
have  alwaj-s  felt  that  if  I  pave  him  a 
iiitle  "dig  "  of  a  personal  character  or 
affecting  his  State  of  Rhode  Upland.  I 
would  get  back  an  even  better  one.  He 
has  never  failed  me  as  the  years  have 
gone  by. 

I  look  forft-ard  to  miuny  more  oppor- 
tunities of  friendly  association  and  dis- 
cu.ssion  wTth  him.  I  shall  miss  Senator 
Green  when  he  leavt«  this  body,  where 
he  has  been  a  very  distinguished  and 
honorable  Member  for  many  years. 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
join  the  distinguished  Senators  who 
have  paid  their  tributes  to  our  comrade 
of  many  years,  Theodore  F^.\ncis  Green. 

I  .served  with  Senator  Green  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  when  he 
was  its  chairman.  He  always  was  a  most 
courteou.s  and  level-headed  presiding 
officer,  and  he  did  an  extremely  fine  job. 

I  became  acqur.inted  with  him  many, 
many  years  atJO.  when  he  and  I  traveled 
far  into  the  Wast  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  a  Senator  On  our  return  on  the 
tram.  I  fi.-st  became  acquainted  with 
th;s  di.'-tinguLshed  cr.izen  of  Rhode  Is- 
land. Since  that  time  there  has  been 
B  close  tie  of  friend.ship  and  undcrs:and- 
inc  between  us. 

Of  course.  I  realize  that  when  this 
year  has  ended.  'I  hkodore  Fr.»lNi  is 
Gkeen  will  no  ii  :;cer  t>e  a  Senator  m 
active  service.  But  h'..  will  always  be  a 
Senator  in  another  sense,  and  we  shall 
always  be  glad  to  s'-e  him. 

So  I  join  with  t;.'  '".er  Senators  who 
have  spoken  in  paying  the  highest  of 
cnmnliments  to  Senator  Theodore  Fn.\N- 
cis  Of  FEN    of  R.hode  Upland. 

Mr  GORE  Mr  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  fMr.  Green]  is  a  remnrkable 
combination  of  many  virtues:  ability,  in- 
tcTrity.  love  of  fellow  man.  sense  of  hu- 
mor. I  know  of  nothing  I  could  say 
unromrhmentary  about  the  distin- 
guished .senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, even  if  I  were  sorely  pressed  to  do 
so     He  is  beloved  by  all  his  colleagues. 

When  we  repair  to  the  little  room 
where  only  DeT7i'>rrat:r  Senators  have 
lunch,  the  d;.':t;:.nu;.s>'ied  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Lsland  ha.«  a  chair  at  the 
head  of  the  table.  Many  a  time  I  and 
others  have  gathered  around,  to  partake 
of  his  wisdom,  to  enjoy  his  mirth  and 
fellow.-hip. 

.As  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  he 
has  provided  vig.jrous  and  pro^re.ssive 
leadership.  He  has  demonstrated  wis- 
dom. He  has  been  foresighted.  He  has 
been  compa.ssionate  and  understanding. 
Never  once  have  I  heard  an  ill-tempered 
word  from  him;  on  the  contrary,  always 
he  addresses  himself  to  the  merits  of  an 


i.ssue,  and  does  so  with  a  vision  far  great- 
er than  most  of  us  are  privileged  to 
have. 

I  regret  th.at  Senator  Green  is  to  leave 
the  St^nate.  We  shall  miss  him  greatly. 
We  wish  him  Godspeed.  Wherever  he 
goes,  he  will  take  with  him  the  love,  the 
affection,  and  the  best  wishes  of  all  h.is 
colleagues 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr  Pre;Mdent.  as  a  veiT 
recently  elected  Member  of  the  Senate, 
I  wish  to  join  in  the  kind  and  ver\-  true 
words  which  have  been  spoken  by  my 
-senior  collea.gues  wiih  respect  to  the 
services  of  our  ^ood  fnend.  the  senior 
Senator  from  Riiode  L=land  :  Mr  Green  1. 
who  has  treated  this  n^w  Member  of  the 
Senate  with  consistent  courtesy,  and  has 
proffered  the  hand  of  friend.ship.  and 
has  guided  me  on  many  matters  of  im- 
portant pohcy.  His  dcimrture  from  the 
Senate-  will  be  a  real  personal  loss  to  me. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
hke  to  join  my  colleag-ues  m  paying 
tnbut*  to  my  genial  nei-^hbor  from 
Rhode  Island.  Senator  Geeen.  It  was 
v.ith  much,  recrei  ihi^l  I  noted  he  did  not 
intend  to  run  again  for  office  as  a  Sen- 
ator of  the  United  States. 

To  all  SenatC'rs  he  has  been  an  ex- 
ample of  real  durability,  i  think  there 
IS  no  precedent  in  the  history  of  the 
Senate  for  service  such  as  his.  since  he 
was  original: V  e'iectfxi  at  tiie  aire  of  70. 
and  is  retiring  some  22  or  23  years  luier. 

I  certainly  corigratulate  him  upon  his 
remarkable  accompL-hmenls.  and  on  his 
outstanding  ^erMce  tc>  hi.^  State  and  his 
country;  and  I  wish  him  the  best  of  pood 
l.eajth  and  happiricss  m  uhe  years  to 
come,  which  I  hope  may  see  him  attain 
tl.e  age  of  100. 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr  President,  I  sliould 
like  to  add  my  voice  to  the  voices  of 
those  paying  tribute  to  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  I&iand.  As  one  of  Uie 
most  junior  Memix-rs  of  tins  bod\",  I 
think  I  can  ofler  an  oliservation  to  one 
of  the  most  senior  Memoers  that  comes 
from  experience  as  well  as  fr^m  the 
heart:  that  i.-^.  as  one  newly  arriving  m 
the  Senat,e.  looking  for  new  ideas  and 
for  inspiration,  Uie  junior  Seriator  from 
Wyoming  found  them  in  the  person  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Rh..de  Island. 
I  want  him  to  know  \*liai  his  young 
ideas  have  meant  to  a  relatively  young 
Member  of  thns  body.  I  pay  my  very 
det"  pest  respects  to  him  for  his  inestima- 
ble service  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  COTTON  Mr.  President.  a.s  a 
Senator  from  a  New  England  State  and 
as  a  neighbor  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I  wish  to 
add  ray  voice  to  the  voices  of  my  col- 
leagues in  expressing  my  appreciation, 
respect,  and  affc-ctionate  regard  for  our 
beloved  colleague  from  Rhode  Island 
!Mr  Green]. 

Mr  JA\TTS.  Mr  President,  I  should 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  wishing 
g">od  health  and  happine-ss  to  our  friend 
and  colleague.  Senator  Green,  of  Rhode 
Island. 

To  his  colleagues  in  the  Senate  he  is 
a  joy  and  an  inspiration.  His  example 
Is  an  indication  that  there  must  be 
something  about  the  air  in  this  Chamber 
which  gives  men  a  zest  for  li\'lng  and 
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enjoyment  In  dealing  with  the  Nation's 
problems,  if  they  but  Icnow  how  to  deal 
with  them.  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  knows  how  to  do  it.  I  congratu- 
late him  for  his  honored  presence  in  this 
Chamber  for  so  many  years. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
conveying  best  wishes  to  Rhode  Island's 
first  citizen,  Theodore  Pr.^ncis  Green. 
The  newspaper  article  which  I  read 
stated  that  Senator  Green  would  not  be 
a  candidate  for  reelection  this  year  and 
that  his  decision  was  reached  because 
he  felt  that  his  health  would  not  permit 
him  to  serve  another  6 -year  term.  For 
a  brief  time  last  evening  I  was  inclined 
to  agree  with  that  account,  because  when 
I  was  driving  home  I  saw  Senator  Green 
standing  on  a  loading  platform,  waiting 
to  take  a  street  car  to  his  place  of  resi- 
dence, instead  of  walking,  as  he  usually 
does.  But  upon  reflection,  I  was  willing 
to  excuse  him  because  it  was  then  almost 
7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  I  knew  per- 
sonally that  he  had  started  his  working 
day  very  early. 

Seriously,  these  Legislative  Halls, 
Rhode  Island,  and  the  Nation  have  prof- 
ited by  the  fact  that  when  Theodore 
FRANCIS  Green,  who  was  bom  92  years 
ago,  reached  manhood,  he  decided  to 
place  his  talents,  energy,  and  ability  at 
the  disposal  of  the  people  of  his  State, 
and  then  of  the  people  of  the  Nation, 

During  his  service  at  home  in  Rhode 
Island  and  during  his  service  here,  he 
has  made,  as  all  of  us  so  well  know,  a 
magnificent  contribution  to  the  public 
welfare. 

I,  too.  wish  him  many  more  years, 
each  of  them  happy  and  rewarding. 

Mr.  FTJLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  with  great  regret  that  I  read  the 
news  stories  yesterday  of  the  decision  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green!,  chairman 
emeritus  of  the  Committee  on  Poreitrn 
Relations,  not  to  seek  reelection  to  the 
Senate  when  his  term  expires  this  year. 
I  had  hoped  and  expected  that  he  would 
stay  with  us  until  he  reached  100  years 
of  age.  I  thought  that  was  the  general 
understanding  of  all  his  colleagues.  But 
he  has  changed  his  mind. 

Theodore  Francis  Green  is.  I  believe, 
the  only  man  in  the  history  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  have  been  honored  with  the 
title  of  chairman  emeritus,  following  his 
retirement  as  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Except  for  the  interlude  of  the  80th 
Congress  in  1947-48,  Senator  Green  has 
served  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee since  a  few  months  after  he  en- 
tered the  Senate  in  1937.  He  and  I  have 
served  together  for  the  last  10  years,  and 
it  was  my  difficult  task  to  succeed  him  as 
chairman  last  year,  when,  despite  the 
unanimous  protests  of  members  of  the 
committee,  he  sought  relief  from  that 
exacting  assignment. 

When  Senator  Green  retired  as  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee Ifist  year,  he  lost  not  one  whit  of  his 
interest  in  the  committee  or  his  devo- 
tion to  its  work.  I  have  a  particular 
personal  debt  to  him  for  his  great  assist- 
ance  to   me   and    for   his   never-failing 


readiness  to  relieve  me  in  presidhig  over 
the  committee  and  to  undertake  any 
assignments  which  were  appropriate  to 
the  occasion. 

Senator  Green  has  brought  to  the 
work  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee the  wi-sdom  which  comes  only  from 
long  experience,  the  knowledge  which 
comes  only  from  personal  acquaintance 
with  most  of  the  worlds  statesmen,  and 
the  courage  of  his  convictions.  All  of 
these  things  he  has  combined  with  a 
gentle  yet  penetrating  humor  which  on 
many  occasions  has  illuminated  an  issue 
at  the  same  time  that  it  has  enlivened 
a  tedious  meeting. 

As  all  of  us  know.  Senator  Green  has 
traveled  widely  throuiihout  the  world. 
In  fact.  I  believe  he  has  traveled  far  more 
than  ha.s  any  other  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  he  probably  knows  more  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  the  world  than  does 
any  other  Senator 

Senator  Green  has  indefatieably 
.sought  to  find  out  for  himself.  If  there 
IS  any  aspect  of  human  affairs  in  which 
he  IS  not  interested,  I  do  not  know  what 
It  is.  He  is  equally  at  home  poking  into 
archeological  ruins  in  the  jungles  of 
Cambodia  or  di.scussing  world  politics  in 
a  European  chancellory. 

He  has  likewise  been  equally  at  home 
and  equally  successful  as  a  college  pro- 
fe.ssor,  as  a  lawyer,  as  a  busine.ssman,  as 
a  politician,  and  as  an  amateur  wrestler. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  when  I  say  we 
will  miss  Senator  Green  very  much,  next 
>ear;  and  we  look  forward  with  interest 
to  learning  which  career  he  will  choose  to 
pursue  next.  Whatever  it  is.  I  am  sure 
11  will  be  a  great  success.  He  will  take 
with  him  our  wishes  for  every  happiness. 

Mr.  President.  I  anticipate  a  ver>-  busy 
session  this  year,  and  I  look  forward  to 
Senator  Greens  active  assistance  and 
participation  m  the  work  of  the  commit- 
t-^e  during  the  remainder  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  I 
wish  to  join  with  the  other  Senators 
who  today  have  spcken  on  the  subject  of 
the  retirement  from  this  body  of  our  be- 
loved colleatiue.  the  .senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr  Green!. 

I  first  heard  about  Senator  Greens 
proposed  retirement  over  the  radio,  the 
night  before  la.st.  Actually,  I  could 
hardly  believe  that  news.  In  fact,  when 
I  saw  Senator  Green  yesterday  morn- 
ing, I  told  him  tliat  I  felt  that  he  had  let 
me  down,  because  5  years  ago,  imme- 
diately following  his  last  election,  he 
had  told  me  that  he  intended  to  serve  in 
the  Senate  until  he  was  100  years  of  age; 
and  I  remember  that  at  that  time  he 
siiid,  "The  only  thiim  that  disturbs  me 
about  doing  so  Is  that  in  order  to  serve 
that  long.  I  shall  have  to  run  for  elec- 
tion twice  more,  because  when  I  firush 
my  next  term,  I  will  be  only  99  " 

On  yesterday,  I  said  to  him  that  I  had 
told  many  groups  about  that  statement 
by  him.  and  I  had  added  to  it,  "And  I 
will  be  willing  to  wager  that  he  will  t>e 
there,  too."  But  now  he  is  taking  him- 
self away. 

I  wish  to  say  that  one  of  the  high- 
lights m  my  service  in  the  Congress  of 


the  United  States  has  been  the  privilege 
of  enjoyinfcj  the  friendship  and  the  fel- 
lowship of  this  wonderful  man. 

Since  he  retired  from  the  active  chair- 
manship of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee— in  fact,  Mr  President.  I  do  not 
quite  know  what  that  really  means,  be- 
cause even  as  chairman  emeritus  of  the 
committee,  he  has  been  about  as  active 
as  he  was  when  he  was  the  chairman  of 
the  committee — but  since  he  has  given  up 
the  responsibility  of  the  active  chair- 
manship of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, it  has  been  my  privilege  to  sit  by 
him  in  the  committee,  I  have  enjoyed 
my  service  with  him  in  the  committee 
and  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  dur- 
ing the  years  I  have  had  that  privilege. 
And,  of  course,  I  have  especially  enjoyed 
also  the  privilege  of  his  friendship. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  very  many 
other  fine  things  that  can  t>e  said  about 
this  very  estimable  gentleman.  After 
all.  a  great  many  things  add  up  the  tot.al 
of  the  wonderful,  genial  companion  and 
man  that  Senator  Green  is. 

The  Senator  from  Arkan.sas  [Mr  Ftl- 
bright]  has  referred  to  Senator  Greens 
travels.  He  has  traveled  to  many  parts 
of  the  world:  and  some  of  us  have  had 
the  privilege  of  traveling  with  him,  as  I 
have  done  I  remember  that  in  1951, 
nine  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  under  his  chairmanship — at 
that  time  he  was  the  senior  member  of 
the  committee  who  took  the  trip,  al- 
though he  was  not  then  the  committee 
chairman — went  to  Europe,  where  we 
visited  several  of  the  NATO  countries, 
and  held  hearings  and  made  a  study,  over 
a  protracted  period  of  time.  I  had 
heard  a  great  deal  about  Senator 
Green's  stamina  on  trips,  and  I  saw  it 
manifested  then.  Many  of  us  thought 
we  were  young  fellows:  but  many  a  time 
we  would  seek  the  opporturuty  to  take 
a  midafternoon  rest,  during  the  heat  of 
the  day  in  some  of  those  countries  But 
not  so  Senator  Green.  He  was  always 
ready  and  on  the  go. 

I  remember  that  on  one  occasion,  when 
we  were  in  the  city  of  Athens,  the 
weather  was  very  warm.  We  had  lunch 
that  day  at  a  yacht  club:  and  after  the 
lunch,  we  were  told  that  it  might  be  well 
for  us  to  return  to  our  hotels  and  rest 
during  the  hot  part  of  the  day,  and  then 
late  in  the  afternoon  go  to  the  Acropolis. 
Most  of  us  took  that  advice.  But  did 
Senator  Green?  No.  Mr.  President; 
quite  the  contrary.  Later,  when  I  talked 
with  a  young  Foreign  Service  official  who 
was  accompanying  Senator  Green,  he 
told  me  that  Senator  Green  almost 
worked  him  to  death,  F^rst  of  all. 
when  returning  to  the  city,  the  road  led 
along  a  beautiful  stretch  of  water;  and 
Senator  Green  stopped  there  and  took 
a  swim.  Then,  while  the  others  of  us 
were  resting  in  the  cool  of  the  hotel. 
Senator  Green  was  out  in  the  city,  visit- 
ing some  of  the  excavations  of  the 
ancient  ruins,  studying  archeology. 

In  the  late  afternoon  we  went  to  the 
Acropolis;  and  as  we  were  going  up  to  it, 
we  heard  someone  climbing  behind  us. 
When  we  turned  around  and  looked  back, 
we  saw  Senator  Green  rapidly  climbing 
the  hill;  and  the  young  man  who  was 


accompanying  him  was  several  steps  be- 
hind him.  with  his  tongue  virtually 
hanging   out. 

M.TJiy  other  stories  could  be  told  about 
the  stamina  and  the  durability  of  Sena- 
tor Green.  Much  more  could  be  said  of 
his  great  interest  in  a  host  of  subjects. 
He  is  a  wonderful  person. 

I  have  known  Senator  Green  best  dur- 
ing the  course  of  my  service  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  He  is  a 
magnificent  Senator  and  a  priceless 
friend. 

It  is  with  genuine  regret  that  I  think 
of  his  retiring  from  membership  in  this 
body. 

Wherever  Senator  Green  goes,  what- 
ever occupation  he  takes  up,  even  if  he 
decides  to  get  married,  as  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr,  Fulbright  !  has  sug- 
gested as  a  possibility — for  Senator 
Green  I.',  the  most  eligible  bachelor  in 
the  entii-e  Senate,  and  perhaps  in  the 
country  at  large — whatever  his  future 
endeavors  may  be.  I  certainly  wi.sli  for 
him.  and  I  am  certain  this  is  equally 
true  of  all  the  other  Members  of  this 
body  and  of  all  other  persons  who  know 
him,  many,  many  years  of  great 
happiness. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  the 
Good  Book  tells  us  that  when  a  man 
has  Uvec  a  Ufe  s;>an  of  3  score  years 
and  10,  tJie  time  tlien  comes  when  he 
can  rest  on  his  laurels  and  spend  his 
declining  years  enjoying  well-earned  rest 
and  retirement.  It  is  a  rare  privilege  to 
rise  today  to  honor  a  man  who  began  a 
completely  new.  vigorous,  and  demand- 
ing life  at  the  time  he  reached  3  score 
years  and  10.  I  say  with  confidence  tliat 
the  recoid  he  has  made  will  never  be 
duplicated  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try. No«  .  at  the  age  of  92.  he  has  served 
23  fruitful  years  in  the  U.S,  Senate. 

Theodore  Green  has  played  a  large 
part  in  charting  our  Ship  of  State 
through  the  most  perilous  periods  this 
country  has  ever  known.  Next  to  the 
occupant  of  the  White  House  and  his 
Secretary  of  State,  no  individual  has  a 
more  responsible  and  demanding  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  the  external  affairs  of 
the  United  States  than  does  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  As  a  member  or  as  chair- 
man or  chairman  emeritus  of  this  com- 
mittee. S<mator  Green  has  served  with 
three  Presidents  and  seven  Secret.arips 
of  State.  The  duties  and  respon.sibllities 
that  were  inherrnt  in  this  position  would 
have  taxed  both  the  physical  and  mental 
facilities  of  even  the  youngest  of  men. 
No  man.  regardless  of  age  or  Intellect. 
could  have  done  a  better  job  than  has 
been  performed  by  Senator  Gfeen  In 
this  long  ijeriod  of  service. 

Our  coimtry  is  most  fortunate  when 
It  has  public  servants  whose  driving  mo- 
tivation Ls  based  solely  and  alone  on  a 
passionate  love  and  devotion  for  the  wel- 
fare of  this  country.  Senator  Green  is 
one  of  those  rare  individuals  to  whom 
emoluments  of  office  and  material  gain 
have  no  attraction  whatsoever.  His  re- 
ward could  only  be  the  self-.satisfaction 
of  a  job  well  done  and  the  knowledge 
that  hi.s  efforts  contributed  substantial- 
ly to  the  .'iecurity,  welfare,  and  future  of 
this  country. 


When  the  87th  Congress  convenes  next 
January,  there  will  be  a  void  that  will 
be  keenly  felt  by  every  present  Member 
of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Not  only  do  we  love 
and  respect  Theodore  Green,  but  we 
iiave  learned  to  rely  on  lus  acumen  in 
-so  many  fields  of  legislative  effort.  He 
IS  an  elde.  slauesmaii  who  never  be- 
came an  elder.  No  man  in  public  life 
today  and  few  that  will  come  tomorrow 
will  ever  de.serve  of  their  counti-y  a  high- 
er niche  m  the  honor,  adulation,  and  re- 
spect of  all  the  people  of  these  United 
States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wi.sh  to  join  uith  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing a  very  just  and  much  deserved 
tribute  to  the  illustrious  and  distin- 
guished semor  Senator  from  Rhode 
Ii>iand.   Theod')re   FK.ANris   Green. 

Senator  Green  has  been  described  this 
morning  by  my  coUeapues  m  most  illus- 
trative and  definitive  terms.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  spoke  of  him  as  a 
teacher,  as  a  businessman,  as  a  Gov- 
ernor, as  a  p>olitical  leader,  as  a  states- 
man, and  as  a  wrestler — an  amateur 
wrestler,  but  with  the  qualities  of  a 
professional.  I  should  add  And  this 
great  man  has  wrestled  with  many  a 
problem  and,  insofar  as  my  memory 
recalls,  he  has  always  pmned  those 
problems  to  the  mat. 

Senator  Green  is  an  example  of  a 
forever  youthful  spirit,  not  only  here  in 
the  Senate  but  m  all  his  many  activi- 
ties. I  have  admired  this  man  much, 
not  only  because  of  his  attention  to  de- 
tail in  tlie  Senate,  his  dedication  to  pub- 
lic service,  his  remarkable  qualities, 
character,  and  integrity,  but  I  have  ad- 
mired him  because  he  has  had  such  a 
full  life.  He  is  interested  in  everything 
in  God's  creation. 

He  has  always  attracted  preat  public 
attention,  not  because  of  some  particu- 
lar twist  of  a  phrase,  even  though  he 
IS  very  capable  of  that,  but  primarily 
because  of  his  wholesome  activities,  his 
diversity  of  interests,  and  the  vigor  and 
vitality  with  which  he  throws  himself 
into  these  many  areas  of  activity. 

Senator  Green  is  a  paili.san.  too.  and 
he  IS  a  good  partisan.  He  is  a  real 
DemcKrat,  with  a  capital  "D  "  and  a 
small  "d.  "  I  know  of  no  man  who  has 
a  more  progressive  and  liberal  record 
in  Congress,  and  yet  he  maintains  the 
resp>ect  of  persons  of  every  political  per- 
suasion. 

He  has  apparently  no  doubts,  either, 
about  his  votes  1  myself  have  many 
tunes  been  concerned  as  to  how  I  should 
vote.  That  dt)ubt  was  resolved  when  I 
looked  over  and  heard  Senator  Green 
vote,  with  a  true  tone  and  with  complete 
coniidence  and  understanding  and  a-s- 
surance.  He  has  said  either  "yea  "  or 
"nay."  and  there  has  not  been  even  a 
quaver  in  his  voice  when  he  has  spoken 
his  judgment.  The  trumpet  is  certain, 
not  uncertain. 

Though  a  great  parti-san,  he  has  been 
a  great  public  servant,  sjid  as  a  Governor 
of  his  State  he  attained  the  respect  of 
other  Governors,  both  before  and  after 
he  wa."?  Governor.  He  was  a  political 
leader  who  built  a  political  organizaticm 
in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  that  was 


the  en\-y   of   political   leaders  in  every 
State  in  the  Union. 

Of  course,  I  think  one  of  the  finest 
demonstrations  of  his  great  leadership 
and  qualities  is  a  gentlemen  who  followed 
in  his  footsteps,  the  juruor  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  LMr.  Pastorej,  and  I  say 
this  most  smcerely  and  respectfully.  Of 
course,  the  junior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  his  own  standards  and  leads 
his  ov^-n  life,  but  he  has  told  his  col- 
leagues and  fr.ends  of  his  profound 
respect  and  admiration  for  Senator 
Theodore  Francis  Green. 

I  therefore  pay  my  respects  to  this 
man  who  has  decided  to  do  something 
else,  who  has  decided  to  turn  over  his 
place  in  the  Senate  to  someone  else,  so 
that  he  can  return  to  amateur  wrestling, 
business,  teachmg.  or  whatever  he  de- 
sires. I  know  It  will  be  something,  and  it 
will  be  interesting  and  it  will  be  done 
well. 

Of  course,  I  am  not  sure  whether  he 
will  change  enough  to  cease  being  the 
Nation  s  most  eligible  bachelor.  I  know 
this  man  can  adapt  himself  to  any- 
thing. I  merely  wish  to  say  to  lum  that 
now.  his  duties  as  a  Senator  having  been 
fulfilled,  this  Nation's  most  eligible 
bachelor  will  be  more  eUgible  than  ever. 

So  I  pay  my  sincere  respects  to  a 
wonderful  man  and  a  fine  friend.  I 
should  like  m  this  message  to  extend  to 
him  the  respects  of  one  of  his  lady 
friends.  Mrs.  Humphrey,  who  thinks  very 
well  of  him.  On  one  occasion  I  found 
them  both  standing  on  a  street  comer, 
ready  to  get  into  a  cab  together,  until  I 
interfered,  I  think  the  fact  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
would  want  to  escort  her  is  as  nice  a 
compliment  as  could  be  paid  to  any  lady. 
He  has  done  that  for  other  ladies,  but.  of 
course.  I  have  not  told  this  to  Mrs. 
Humphrey. 

Mr,  MUSKIE.  Mr,  Piesident,  I  rise  to 
salute  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rliode  Island,  and  to  add  my  inadequate 
words  to  the  tributes  which  have  been 
pouring  m  from  all  over  the  Senate  floor 
this  mornirig. 

First,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  sorrv-  to 
note  this  depletion  in  the  ranks  of  us 
younger  Members  of  the  Senate,  because 
in  spirit  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  more  vigor,  more  imagination,  and 
more  drive  than  any  of  us  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  so-called  freshman  class. 

I  appreciate  fully  that  th.e  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  a  distinguished 
national  figure.  I  particularly  appreci- 
ate, from  the  tributes  which  have  been 
paid  to  him  this  morning,  that  he  has  a 
warm  place  m  the  hearts  of  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate,  At  the  same  time. 
I  should  like  to  claim  a  part  of  him  for 
our  common  region  of  New  England. 
His  life,  his  career,  and  his  accomplish- 
ments have  a  particular  meaning  for  us 
in  that  six-State  region  of  the  country. 
He  is  a  New  En.clander  and  a  New  Eng- 
land figure,  radiating  warmth,  great 
capacity,  humility,  and  deep  concern  in 
regard  to  the  needs  of  New  England,  as 
well  as  the  overriding  problems  of  oul 
coimtry. 

I  have  a  personal  regret.  In  that  my 
sen-ice  with  him  in  the  Senate  will  be 
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so  brief.  I  have  looked  forward  to  the 
8  years  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  believed  would  be  avail- 
able to  us  of  his  service  in  the  Senate,  as 
an  opportunity  to  learn  from  his  great 
experience.  I  regret  deeply  that  I  shall 
net  be  able  to  share  much  longer  the 
companionship  which  many  of  our  other 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  have  enjoyed 
for  a  long  time. 

Speaking  for  my  own  State  of  Maine 
and  for  New  England  as  a  whole,  I 
should  like  the  Senate  to  know,  if  there 
is  any  doubt — and  I  am  sure  there  is 
none — that  we  admire  Senator  Green, 
we  love  him,  and  we  regret  his  decision 
to  terminate  his  service  in  the  Senate. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  I  come  from  a 
State  which  for  a  very  long  period  had 
not  elected  members  of  my  party  to  of- 
fice. I  have  had  to  admire  him.  up  until 
last  year,  from  afar  As  a  Democrat  I 
took  considerable  satisfaction  from  the 
fact  that  he  was  among  those  who  led 
the  Democratic  Party  in  Rhode  Island 
out  of  the  wilderness.  We  undertook  to 
emulate  his  fine  example  in  the  State 
of  Maine,  with  some  small  measure  of 
success,  which  I  think  he  also  enjoyed. 

So  I  say  to  Senator  Green,  it  is  with 
grreat  personal  regret  I  note  his  decision 
to  terminate  his  service  in  this  great 
body. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr  President.  I  think 
one  of  the  greatest  forces  that  is  met  in 
the  experience  of  a  Member  of  this  body 
Is  pressure.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  in  my  opinion,  is  immune 
to  pressure.  He  has  proved  that  for  92 
years. 

However,  now  that  he  intends  and 
plans  to  give  up  his  membership  in  the 
Senate,  I  doubt  if  he  will  be  quite  so  im- 
mune to  pressure.  On  many  occasions 
I  have  stood  in  amazement  and  listened 
to  how  he  has  resisted  the  pressure  of 
matrimony.  Now  that  he  has  shown  in 
the  Senate  so  many  fine  traits  and  char- 
acteristics, which  many  of  us  would  like 
to  emulate,  and  henceforth  his  duties 
will  be  less  onerous  and  burdensome, 
there  will  be  more  pressure.  I  am  sure 
Mrs.  Humphrey  is  not  the  only  person 
who  has  had  designs  on  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island.  I  can  speak  for 
a  17-year-old  daughter  who  cheri.shes 
more  than  any  other  picture  in  her  col- 
lection one  she  had  taken  on  a  birthday 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

We  have  in  our  hearts  a  certain  sad- 
ness because  of  his  determination  to  re- 
tire. There  is  also,  however,  a  feeling 
of  gratefulness  for  the  service  he  has 
performed.  He  will  leave  the  duties  of 
the  senior  Senator  to  a  qualified  and 
respected  Member  of  this  body,  Mr. 
Pastori. 

All  of  us  wish  that  the  future  life  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  will  be  one  of  continued 
happiness  and  pleasure,  and  that  in 
whatever  activity  he  may  engage  after 
his  retirement  from  the  Senate,  it  will 
be  not  only  statewide,  but  also  national 
and  international. 

I  am  very  happy  for  the  few  years  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  being  in  the 
body  with  him.  for  the  many  moments  I 
have  had  at  the  lunch  table  with  him. 


and  for  the  sound  advice  which  he  has 
so  generoiisly  given. 

So  to  you,  Senator  Green,  many,  many 
years  of  continued  good  health  and 
happiness. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr.  President, 
I  too  wish  to  join  with  other  Senators 
in  expressing  my  .sadness  and  reeret  on 
hearing  the  announcement  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
I.sland  that  he  does  not  intend  to  be  a 
candidate  for  reelection  m  1960. 

He  is  indeed  a  rare  man — a  great 
man — and  I  consider  it  a  privilege  to 
have  the  honor  of  serving  with  him 
t.nroughout  the  sessions  of  the  86th 
Congress. 

It  is  noteworthy,  Mr  President,  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is 
a  frequent  user  of  the  Senate  gymna- 
sium facilities,  where  he  exercises  with 
r'^markable  vigor.  Whether  in  the  gym- 
rasium,  the  Senate  floor,  or  wherever  he 
may  be  approached,  he  is  never  too  busy 
or  too  preoccupied  to  discuss  a  problem 
or  offer  advice  to  his  colleagues.  We 
hold  him  in  the  highest  admiration. 

Furthermore,  it  is  noteworthy  that  last 
year,  shortly  after  the  1st  session  of  the 
86th  Congress  commenced,  a  .seminar 
w  as  organized  to  aid  newer  and  younger 
Senators  of  what  we  call  the  class  of 
1958.  We  would  meet  on  Monday  eve- 
nings in  the  Old  Supreme  Court  Cham- 
ber and  have  a  social  hour.  Following 
dinner,  we  would  listen  to  an  address  by 
some  distinguished  American.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  was  to  help  us.  as  Senators. 
to  better  understand  the  problems  of  the 
Nation  and  the  world,  so  that  we  could 
serve  our  constituencies  and  the  Nation 
more  adequately. 

Among  the  younger  Senators  who  fre- 
quently attended  tho.se  seminars  was  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  Theodose  Fp.ancis  Green 

His  devotion  to  duty,  his  long  experi- 
ence in  both  executive  and  legislative 
office,  and  his  unrelenting  efforts  in  the 
interests  of  our  country  will  be  sorely 
missed.  His  achievements  will  be  long 
remembered.  There  is  no  finer  example 
of  patriotism  than  his.  In  this  day  and 
age.  with  so  much  emphasis  and  value 
placed  upon  power  and  influence,  he  vol- 
untarily stepped  down  as  chairman  of 
one  of  the  most  powerful  .standing  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate,  despite  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  committee  members 
tnat  he  remain  as  chairman. 

If  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  can- 
not be  prevailed  upon  to  change  his 
mind,  I  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
ny  sorrow  at  his  decision,  and  in  wish- 
ing him  a  happy  retirement,  knowing,  as 
all  of  my  colleagues  do.  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  Theodore 
P'r.\.vcis  Green,  will  always  be  available 
tD  the  Nation  for  counsel  and  advice. 

Mr.  GRUENING,  Mr  President,  I 
wish  to  join  in  what  I  know  is  the  unan- 
imous feeling  of  regret  on  the  part  of  our 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  at  the  retire- 
ment of  our  very  esteemed,  beloved,  and 
distinguished  colleague  I  Mr.  Green  1, 
our  alltlme  senior  Member.  His  de- 
parture will  be  a  great  loss  to  this  body. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  man  who  is  more 
universally  loved,  respected,  and  ad- 
mired. The  fact  that  he  has  no  enemies 
Is.  not  due  to  any  lack  of  determination 


or  courage,  or  forthrlghtness  of  expres- 
sion. He  has  been  a  leader  in  the  field 
of  his  interests.  He  has  contributed  to 
the  information  and  enlightenment  of 
his  colleagues  in  all  the  discussions  in 
which  he  has  participated.  He  will  be 
missed. 

He  leaves  behind  him  a  distinguished 
career  of  service  which  will  never  be  for- 
gotten, and  which  will  be  inscribed 
mdelibly  in  the  annals  of  this  body. 

I  really  do  not  know  why  the  very 
youthful  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  wishes  to  retire.  A  man  of  his 
years,  who  has  retained  the  viewpoint 
and  spirit  of  youth,  ought  not  to  take 
this  conservative  position.  It  is  the 
first  time  I  have  ever  known  him  to  make 
such  a  serious  error. 

I  know  that  if  he  were  to  change  his 
mind  in  the  next  few  months  and  decide 
to  remain  with  us,  his  decision  will  be 
universally  applauded.  I  hope  his  de- 
cision is  not  irrevocable.  I  think  he  will 
be  prepared  to  live  to  be  a  hundred,  and 
serve  very  usefully  here  or  outside  the 
Senate. 

We  love  you.  Theodore  Francis  Green, 
and  we  regret  to  see  you  go, 

Mr  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  Join  with  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr,  Pas- 
tore  1,  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  and  all  my  other  colleagues  in 
expressing  deep  regret  upon  the  an- 
nounced departure  from  the  Senate  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  the  Honorable  Theodore 
FRANCIS  Green. 

Senator  Green  has  been  chairman  of 
two  of  the  most  important  committees  of 
the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  I  am  sorry  to  know 
that  he  is  voluntarily  retiring  at  the  end 
of  his  present  term,  because  I  know  his 
loss  will  be  felt,  the  advice  which  he  has 
always  so  generously  given  will  be  missed, 
and  the  humor  which  he  has  always  dis- 
played will  be  lacking.  He  has  per- 
formed great  service,  not  only  In  behalf 
of  his  State,  but  also  in  behalf  of  our 
country  and  the  entire  free  world. 

I  express  the  hope  that  even  though 
our  distinguished  and  lovable  colleague  is 
retiring  on  a  voluntary  basis,  he  will  not 
forget  us  but  will  come  back  many  times 
to  see  us.  so  that  we  can  partake  of  his 
wisdom  and  advice. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore  1  and  other  Senators  who  have  pre- 
ceded me  in  expressing  my  very  great 
pleasure  at  having  been  privileged  to 
serve  in  this  body  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Green),  and  my  regret  that  he  has  an- 
nounced that  at  the  end  of  the  current 
session  he  will  not  be  a  candidate  for 
reelection. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  great  pleasures 
of  my  life  to  know  a  man  of  his  char- 
acter and  vigor,  and  who  has  made  so 
great  a  contribution  to  good  govern- 
ment at  home  and  abroad  throughout  a 
long  and  useful  life  I  shall  remember 
with  gret.t  pleasure  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  him  here  and  of  being  with 
him,  as  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman]    said,  on  one  occasion  in  a 


foreign  land,  when  he  was  the  youngest 
member  of  the  group:  of  seeing  him.  rs 
another  Senator  said.  In  the  gymnasium ; 
and  In  all  the  other  fields  of  our  activities. 

I  have  had  many  contacts  with  him. 
It  has  been  an  inspiration  to  have  served 
with  a  mB.n  who.  though  old  in  years, 
is  younj:  in  vigor  and  spirit. 

Mr  I-aiATING.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
sire to  add  my  voice  to  the  very  fine 
tributes  paid  today  to  Thiodobe  Francis 
Grecn,  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Rhode  Island.  It  was  with  a  profound 
sense  o!'  regret  I  learned  of  his  decision 
not  to  s»?ek  reelection. 

Regardless  of  political  afflhatlon,  I  am 
sure  all  of  us  are  very  sorry  that  this 
distinguished  public  servant  and  states- 
man has  decided  not  to  attempt  to  re- 
turn to  the  US.  Senate.  He  has  served 
his  Stat<?  and  our  Nation  with  distinction, 
both  as  a  State  official  and  as  a  Federal 
official.  To  all  his  activities  he  has 
brought  wisdom  and  sound  Judgment 
rarely  equaled.  He  has  been  a  particu- 
larly as'ute  student  of  international  af- 
fairs, and  In  his  work  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions he  contributed  substantially  to  this 
Nation's  efforts  to  solidify  the  free  world 
alliance  In  the  cold  war  struggle  with 
intematioruil  communism. 

It  is  reaasurlng  to  know  that  his  keen 
Intellect  and  sage  advice  will  be  available 
to  the  Senate  throughout  this  session.  I 
am  confident  that  in  the  many  years 
which  He  ahead  for  our  beloved  col- 
league, Thiodori  Francis  Orecn  will 
continui!  to  work  for  thoae  causes  he 
feels  befit  serve  the  welfare  of  the  State 
of  Rhode  L-land  and  of  the  United  States. 
He  wouid  have  it  no  other  way.  All  of 
us  are  the  richer  for  having  had  the 
prlvileg<?  of  working  with  him  and  know- 
ing him 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  no 
Member  of  the  United  States  Senate  is 
held  in  higher  esteem  by  his  colleagues 
than  tne  distinguished  and  beloved 
senior  £.enator  from  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  I  Mr  Green  1.  LawTer,  educator, 
.scholar.  State  legi.slator.  successful  busi- 
nessman, elected  and  reelected  chief 
executne  of  his  own  State,  and  elected 
to  the  U.S.  Senate,  he  has  served  the 
public  v/ith  distinction  for  many  years. 

Theo!>ore  Francis  Qrekn  has  carved 
for  him.seif  a  long  and  unique  chapter 
in  his  life  of  service  to  the  people.  Dur- 
ing every  moment  of  it  he  has  held 
steadfast  to  the  principles  of  good  gov- 
ernmen',  as  he  saw  them,  and  to  all  his 
work  he  has  always  brought  a  smile  and 
a  whim.sical  outlook  which  has  delighted 
his  colleagues  and  all  others  who  have 
had  the  privilege  of  hearing  him. 

At  a  time  when  most  persons  would 
have  kng  .since  been  in  retirement, 
Theodoi.e  Green  determined  to  become  a 
candidate  for  the  Senate;  and  at  the  age 
of  70  he  held  up  his  hand  and  com- 
menced 22  years  of  honorable  service 
here. 

I  havi»  known  him  In  the  short  7  years 
I  have  ;ierved  in  the  Senate,  as  an  able 
presiding  officer  over  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  when  I  would  go  there 
and  listen  to  the  dellberatioiu  of  that 
important  group  of  the  Sen*t«.  I  have 
also  ha<l  the  honor  of  being  aaoclatad 
with  hlra  as  a  fellow  member  of  the  dele- 


gation from  our  country  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  parliamen- 
tary conference  on  three  occasions,  in 
which  capacity,  as  here,  he  gained  the 
respect  of  those  who  knew  him  ajid 
worked  with  him. 

I  am  one  more  Republican  to  speak 
in  praise  of  the  record  of  Theodore 
Francis  Green.  Other  Republicans  may 
speak  for  themselves.  Each  of  us  may 
speak  for  himself.  I  am  happy  to  join 
our  Democratic  colleagues  in  wishing 
Theodore  the  best  of  health  as  he  re- 
tires, looking  forward,  nevertheless,  to 
his  friendly  counsel  and  his  visits  to  the 
Capital  of  our  beloved  Naticm  again  and 
again  and  again 

Mr  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  like  the  other  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  hundreds  of  other 
friends  and  admirers  of  Senator  Theo- 
dore Green,  of  Rhode  Island,  I  read  the 
announcement  of  his  planned  retirement 
with  deep  regret. 

Few  men  In  the  history  of  our  Nation 
have  served  so  actively,  so  capably,  and 
so  long  as  has  Senator  Green.  His  pub- 
lic service  goes  back  before  the  turn  of 
the  century  and  includes  military  and 
civilian  service  during  four  wars  and 
other  periods  of  crisis  of  our  Nation. 
His  almost  three-quarters  of  a  century 
of  service  could  never  be  completely 
appraised  or  evaluated,  but  I  know  we 
all  can  agree  that  Senator  Green, 
throughout  his  public  life,  has  treated 
public  office  as  a  public  trust. 

The  confidence  which  the  people  of 
Rhode  Island  have  in  their  senior  Sen- 
ator is  shared  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

I  sincerely  regret  that  he  is  retiring 
from  the  Senate,  but  I  am  confident  we 
will  be  hearing  from  him  right  along, 
even  i>ast  the  centenarian  ix)int  of  his 
life. 

I  hope  Senator  Green  will  have  many 
more  years  in  this  world,  and  I  hope  he 
will  continue  to  sei-ve  in  the  future  as 
he  has  in  the  past.  I  know  that  he  will 
do  that. 

Mr  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  join  with  the  group  of  distin- 
guished Senators  who  have  paid  tribute 
to  Senator  Theodore  Francis  Green. 
When  I  first  had  the  privilege  of  coming 
to  the  National  Capital  to  work  in  behalf 
of  statehood  for  Hawaii,  I  found  him  to 
be  not  only  courteous,  but  most  helpful. 

In  the  new  State  of  Hawaii,  we  are 
rather  proud  of  the  basis  on  which  the 
p>eople  of  every  racial  group  and  every 
cultural  background  live.  We  refer  to 
it  as  the  spirit  of  aloha.  I  think  of  our 
distinguished  colleague  as  one  who  in 
his  thinking,  in  his  speaking,  and  in 
every  other  way  exemplifies  that  spirit. 
It  Is  a  privilege  to  r>ay  tribute  to  him. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  add  my  tribute  to  the  many 
which  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  Mr.  Theodore  Francis  Green. 

It  was  with  great  sorrow  that  I  re- 
ceived the  news  of  Senator  Green's  deci- 
sion not  to  seek  reelection  to  the  Senate. 
His  keen  perception,  outfltanding  fore- 
sight, and  brilliant  mind  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  those  of  us  in  the  Senate  and 
by  Washlngtonlans  ffener«lly.  His  wis- 
dom, character,  and  rigor  have  been 
demonstrated  on  innumerable  occasions 


throughout  his  successful  career.  Sen- 
ator Green's  friendship  is  treasured  by 
all  those  who  know  him. 

I  wricome  the  statement  by  this  great 
gentleman  that  his  decision  not  to  seek 
reelection  is  not  equivalent  to  retirement 
from  pubhc  life.  I  trust  that  his  inval- 
uable service  will  continue  to  be  avail- 
able to  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  and 
of  the  United  States 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  the  Sena.te  today  in 
expressing  respect  and  affection  for  Sen- 
ator Theodore  Francis  Green.  I  be- 
came a  Member  of  the  Senate  long  after 
Senator  Green  had  earned  his  place  as 
the  "Grand  Old  Man"  of  the  Senate. 
But  to  Senator  Green  age  diflerences 
have  never  been  important.  He  has  al- 
ways been  as  interested  in  the  work  of 
a  freshman  Senator  as  of  a  senior  Sena- 
toi-.  From  my  first  day  in  the  Senate  I 
always  felt  I  could  turn  to  him  and  re- 
ceive wise  advice  and  helpful  encourage- 
ment. I  coimt  it  one  of  my  great  good 
fortunes  that  I  will  have  been  in  this 
body  during  8  of  the  24  years  of  Sena- 
tor Green's  tenure. 

Senator  Grekn's  life  spans  the  greatest 
period  of  change  America  and  the  world 
have  seen.  It  is  startling  to  realize  that 
the  Civil  War  had  ended  Just  2  years 
before  he  was  born.  Great  events  have 
happened  since,  and  Senator  Greek's 
career  has  matched  those  events. 

In  one  lifetime  he  has  done  enough 
to  satisfy  the  ambitions  of  several  other 
men.  He  has  been  soldier,  statesman, 
politician,  lawyer,  banker,  te«u:her,  phi- 
lanthropist, and  Senator.  When  he  en- 
tered the  Senate,  he  had  already 
achieved  the  greatest  success  and  honor 
in  at  least  seven  careers.  Perhaps  this 
helpw  to  explain  his  youthful  approach  as 
a  Senator,  for  he  tackled  this  new  chal- 
lenge with  all  the  vigor  and  enthusiasm 
of  an  ambitious  and  capable  man,  deter- 
lUined  to  make  his  mark  in  the  world. 
And  make  his  mark  he  did. 

If  the  Senate  was  Theodore  Green's 
eighth  life,  and  if  he  is  limited  to  the 
proverbial  cat's  nine — although  this 
seems  unlikely,  considering  the  subject — 
then  we  must  look  with  interest  and 
some  envy  to  his  new  achievements  and 
honors. 

Mr.  HENNINGS  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  at  the  outset  I  should 
like  to  say  that  I  regret  I  was  called 
from  the  floor  during  the  period  of  time 
when  tributes  were  paid  to  the  distin- 
guished dean  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  our 
beloved  friend  and  colleague,  the  great 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  Theodore 
Francis  Green, 

I  hope,  at  an  appropriate  time  in  the 
next  few  days,  to  niake  a  more  complete 
statement  in  an  effort  at  least  partially 
to  express  some  of  the  admiration,  the 
affection,  and  the  appreciation  which, 
together  with  all  my  colleagues,  I  have 
for  Senator  Green,  and  to  express  again, 
as  I  have  to  him  personally,  my  deep 
regret  that  he  has  come  to  the  decision 
at  which  he  has  arrived. 

He  will  always  be  one  of  us  In  spirit, 
even  If  he  Is  not  always  with  us,  sitting 
on  the  floor  and  In  committee,  as  he 
has  been  for  these  many  years. 

During  the  greater  part  of  his  life, 
Senator  ORixif  has  devoted  himself  to 
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the  public  lerviee.  as  Oovemor  at  his 
State,  as  a  15 JS.  Senator,  as  a  member  of 

the  board  of  Brown  Unlversit/,  aixl  In 
many  other  actirities  which  I  shall  later 
mention. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  and  privilege  of  servinec 
with  him  for  10  years  on  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  aiKl  that 
it  was  when  he  relinquiRhed  th«  chair- 
manship of  that  committee  that  I  be- 
came chairman  of  it.  I  am  makint; 
every  effort  to  follow  in  the  path  which. 
as  chairman  of  that  committee,  he  so 
weH  delineated.  I  have  been  guided  ami 
Influenced  and  Immeasurably  assisted  on 
many,  many  occasions  by  his  unfailint: 
good  counsel  and  his  expression  of 
friendship  and  statesmanlike  courage  on 
so  many  matters  which  have  come  before 
that  committee,  this  body,  and  the 
Democratic  policy  committee,  on  which 
I  have  served  for  7  years  with  Senator 
ORETKif.  I  look  forward  during  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year  to  continue  to  be 
guided  and  assisted  by  his  pre-ence  and 
his  very  active  participation,  indeed,  in 
the  deliberations  of  that  body  as  well. 

Mr.  CHURCH  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  imfortimately,  I  was  unable 
to  be  In  the  Chamber  when,  earlier 
today,  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  fMr.  PastoreI  and 
many  other  Senators  joined  in  tributes 
to  the  beloved  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  the  chairman  emeritus  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
mentor  and  friend  of  a  generation  in  the 
Senate.  Theodore  Prawcis  Green. 

But  I  cannot  let  this  day  pass  without 
adding  my  voice  to  this  chorius.  Senator 
Greew  and  I  have  had  our  names  hnkfvi 
frequently  since  I  have  been  here,  rep- 
resenting as  we  have  the  two  poles  of 
chronological  age  in  the  Senate.  I  have 
been  pleased  and  proud  when  this  has 
happened.  When  we  shared  a  birthday 
cake  for  the  photographers  once,  thp 
twinkle  in  his  eye  and  the  cheer  of  his 
smile  made  him  look  the  youn.<er. 

I  served  imder  him  on  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  when  he  was  its 
chairman,  and  his  kindliness  and  wisdom 
will  be  cherished  by  me  always 

His  friend,  a  friend  of  the  Senate. 
William  S.  White,  paid  a  wond'^rful  trib- 
ute to  Senator  Green  in  the  Washin^'- 
ton  Star  today.  He  has  spoken,  I  think. 
for  all  of  us  who  have  known  and  worked 
with  Senator  Green,  for  a  long  or  for  a 
short  time,  in  characterizing  him  as  a 
"combat  soldier,  and  not  a  talkmg 
soldier." 

We  all  shall  miss  him  when  he  retires. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Senator 
Green  Nears  Retirement."  written  by 
William  S.  White,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D  C  )  Evening  Star, 

Jan.  13,  19601 
Senator   Green    Nkabs    RjmBEMKNX— Rh-de 
Islander  Lauded  as  Trihc  LiBEiAi.,  aj^d  Yuu 
Knkw  Wheri  He  Stood 

(By  WiUiam  S.  WMt«) 
The  old.  old  man  Is  going  at  last  from  the 

Semite. 


la  the  93d  7e«r  ot.  his  lite.  Senator  Theo- 
Bou  nuLNCM   QtLEMM,  ot  RikotXe  IslAnd,   has 

announced  he  wUI  not  seek  reelection  to  his 
flXth  term  because  he  doee  not  feel  well 
enough. 

He  Is  not.  of  eoiirse,  Infllspenaab'.e.  And  a 
man  can  work  on!"  s<i  long  ae  strength  re- 
mains. Too.  his  State  will  have  no  trouble 
In  finding  a  rf-plftcemerit. 

All  Lie  same,  when  Theodore  Frai*ci3 
Green  leaves.  Lh«'  Scixate  wUl  be  Lhe  poorer. 
In  the  strictly  human  -ense.  anyhow,  f  t  his 
departure.  For.  odd.y.  \r\  this  correspond- 
ent's time  It  has  be^n  niainly  the  v^ry  oM 
men  there  who  have  ?iven  a  special  quality 
t<j  the  place 

There,  mr  .-e  often  than  not  It  is  the  very 
old  who  Will  take  the  greatefct  rista.  Who 
are  the  least  Influenced  by  tod^iy's  universal 
urge  for  personal  security.  Who  are  the  most 
ready  to  run  forward  to  meet  the  possibly 
menacing  tomorrow.  They  are.  again  more 
often  than  not.  the  beet  of  the  indWWual 
men.  the  free  and  tlehMng  .spirits  who  mnko 
the  youn^.sters  look  rather  like  conacieatious 
objectors. 

T -1  be  sure,  the  problems  of  the  aged — 
which  l3  a  N";ce-Nelly  phrase  admitting  that 
society  tends  to  throw  the  aged  upon  the 
ash  heap — exist  In  the  Senate,  too.  Even 
there,  me.i  ran  eT>w  too  old  to  go  on  any 
more — but  happily  it  takes  an  awfully  long 
timt>  to  grow  that  old  It^  the  Senate. 

if-*nator  Grekn  at  a  n.ere  70  carried  not 
simply  a  fui:  Vmd  but  a  great  load,  as  a  per- 
soixilly  arista,  ratio  and  privileged  man  who 
went  all  the  way  with  the  Roosevelt  New 
Deal.  Senator  Gktt-^  at  a  ripe  80  was  tough 
er-.  >ugh  anfl  strong:  eno'igh  to  take  on  one  of 
the  har-lest  and  most  tliankless  jobs  the 
Senate  had  i.anded  out  In  this  century. 

Th;3  was  to  serve  on  the  first  committee 
that  investigated  Senator  Joseph  R.  Mc- 
Carthy's Charges  of  communism  In  the  State 
Department.  Nobody  could  hope  to  win  In 
th.1t  m.ire's  nest — nobrxiy  hut,  in  the  short 
run.  Senator  McCarthy  himself.  For  fear 
ar.d  suspicion  were  looee  In  a  c  untry  that 
had  s.iflered  ?reat  and  uiideniabU'  setbacks 
fn  m  impfcri.uist  ci>aimunlsm.  The  Nation 
w  ;.-  re?.:ly  f  r  a  d---..:  hunt;  It  was  a',1  tlxere 
to  be  exploited. 

But  old  Senator  Cvrrs.  unlike  some  of 
hU  committee  coJ'.eRtriea.  faced  the  unalter- 
able facts  with  th"  special  candor  and  real- 
ism of  the  S<-n&te  »  %d-  ■!  men.  H-  knew  -Sen- 
at-jr  McCarthy  aiid  his  associates  were 
making  a  bitter  brew  that  at  length  would 
spUl  over  on  the  Republicans  as  well — as  It 
did  when  the  Elsenhower  administration 
cnme  to  pouf>r.  But  he  knew  that,  first  of 
all.  Sey.ator  McCarthy  wf»s  reaching  fnr  the 
throat  not  slmplv  or  President  Truman  and 
Secretary  Acheson.  but  of  the  Decaocratic 
P;u-ty  which   Senator   OREt;N    loved. 

So,  fiil  of  the  self-honesty  of  the  old 
Sen.ite  *ypes.  T.  F.  Green  from  the  first  mo- 
ment made  no  pretense  to  an  objectivity 
that  could  not  exist  here.  From  the  first 
moment  he  hit  .SenaV  r  McCarthy  with 
everything  t-)   which  he  c/->vild  lay  hand. 

He  was  a  true  liberal,  as  di.'.tinguished 
fr.jm  a  knee-jerk  iiberal.  And  he  was  a  loytU 
liberal.  Instead  of  a  cut-and-run  liberal. 

He  stayed  with  Mr.  Truman  In  the  good 
times,  and  also  In  the  bad  times.  In  the 
time?.  Inci'-^d.  whf^n  some  of  the  knee-jerk 
liberals  were  self-righteously  rushing  into 
print  (to  com  a  sparkling  phra.'^f)  to  run 
out  on  a  liberal  President  who  had  repre- 
sented the  views  which  they  had  always 
said  were  also  their  own.  But  this  was  a 
President  who  also  now  had  the  bad  luck 
to  get  into  trouble.  So  though  they  were 
Just  terribly,  terribly  liberal,  they  also  man- 
aged to  be  terribly   terribly  safe 

It  was  only  the  true  liberals  like  old  Sen- 
ator G»itN.  plus  some  nonltberals  who  be- 
lieved in  most  but  rK-t  all  of  what  he  was 
doing,  who  stood  with  Mr.  Truman  when 
the  heavy  firing  about  corruption  and 
cronyism  broke  out. 


Mr.  Truman  has  n«er  hated,  or  even  much 

disliked,  all  th'^ee  who  had  fouglit  him  fruoi 
conviction,  the  Repubiicaiis  and  the  ulLra- 
a^nservatlve  EJemocrats.  But  he  has  an  un- 
forgpttable  contempt  for  those  who  really 
agreed  wi'h  his  poii('l<»«  but  prudently  left 
the  firing  line  when  It  became  evident  that 
his  trxips  were  going  to  be  fverboine. 

Old  Sonat->r  GarEN  may  have  been  In- 
tellectually WToni<  in  s'.iylnt?  In  the  line  to 
the  end  But  he  was  a  c'»ihij  \\.  soldier,  anil 
Dot    ci  t  u».i;.g   Soldier.      He   had   guUs. 

Mr  MONTRONFY  .'lubsequently  said: 
Mr  Pr-esident,  I  'ihoiilrl  '.;ke  to  .say  a  f^w 
words  in  regard  to  the  retirement  of  th<^ 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  THEODORE  Grei:n. 

Certainly  a  man  'Aho  ha.s  manamd  to 
serve  ably  and  well  at  the  most  ndvanred 
aef  a  Senator  has  ever  attained  in  this 
body  has  .ach.'ved  a  distinction;  but  to 
have  served  so  ably  and  well  with  s'ich 
great  Kood  humor,  such  enenry,  and  such 
a  desire  to  disch<iree  to  the  fullest  his 
responsibilities  a.s  a  Senator  m.'irks  him 
as  perhaps  one  of  the  most  imusual  and 
one  of  the  mofit  devoted  Senators  it  has 
ever  been  my  p;pa.«;urt'  to  know. 

Senators  will  remember  that  because 
of  his  advanciner  af-'e  and  a  diminishing 
of  his  faculty  of  .sic'ht  he  voluntarily 
called  into  ses.«5lon  the  great  Comm^ltt-ee 
on  FortiL^n  Relations,  of  which  he  had 
the  honor  to  be  tlie  chairman,  and  an- 
nounced his  retirement  fmm  the  chair- 
maaship.  This  marked  Senator  Ofcew, 
I  believe,  as  a  man  who  j  vit  the  love  and 
performance  of  duty  far  ahead  of  any 
personal  desire  for  power,  standing,  at- 
tainment, or  continued  control  of  this 
very  vit.d  activity  of  the  US.  Sen- 
ate Knowin?  that  he  would  prob- 
ablv  later  relinquish  control,  he  want^xi 
to  help  pass  it  on  at  an  efirlier  timi>  to 
youncer  hands,  so  that  the  younger 
hands  could  gain  experience,  with  the 
pa.s.^ing  of  time,  in  order  to  properly  di- 
rect the  srreat  committee. 

Senator  Grefn  is  an  unselfish  man.  a 
man  of  erreat  personal  wit  and  inimor 
and  charm  He  is  a  man  whom  every 
one  of  tlie  99  other  Senators  Is  proud  to 
call  a  friend. 

The  only  act  he  has  performed  during 
my  loner  acquaintanceship  with  him 
which  I  did  not  like  and  approve  of  was 
to  announce  his  voluntary  retirement  at 
the  end  of  his  present  t^i-m.  I  should 
like  to  see  him  continue  to  .serve,  and  I 
still  hope  perhaps  he  may  chanpe  his 
mind  and  decide  to  follow  the  wishe.s  of 
his  frlervds  and  again  serve  in  the  great 
US.  Senate. 

He  is  a  man  whom  history  will  record 
as  havlncr  attained  new  heitrht-s  in  many, 
many  ways.     We  will  miss  him  deeplv. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  \^'ish  to  take  the 
opportunity  to  a.ssociate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  my  many  colleagues  who  this 
afternoon  have  paid  tribute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  that  unforgettably  courageous 
and  dedicated  Democrat,  the  Honorable 
Tttkooorf  Pkawcis  Greew. 

Few  men  in  the  history  of  this  Na- 
tion have  had  the  iron  will  and  fortitude 
to  proudly  swallow  defeat  after  defeat 
at  the  polls  and  return  again  and  again 
in  subsequent  elections  until  the  people 
learned  that  La  him  they  had  oppor- 
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tur.ity  to  elect  a  dedicated  public  servant. 
Courage  and  tenacity  characterized  his 
flglit  to  serve  the  people,  and  once  he 
attained  office,  he  used  that  same  cour- 
age and  tenacity  almost  invariably  to 
stand  on  the  side  of  the  people. 

In  fact,  it  should  be  considered  by  all 
of  us,  I  believe,  that  that  same  courage 
marks  his  decision  of  retirement,  for  the 
temptation  must  have  been  very  great 
for  him  to  simply  return  to  the  Senate. 
And  there  is  surely  no  question  that  his 
millions  of  friends  would  have  seen  to 
it  that  he  came  back  to  Washington  for 
as  long  as  he  wished.  But  as  a  man  who 
had  the  courage  to  fight  for  what  he  be- 
lieved m,  he  still  has  the  courage  to  face 
up  to  the  realization  that  his  health 
wo  aid  be  further  impaired  by  adding  to 
his  already  long  and  great  record  of 
pu'olic  service. 

•All  of  as  who  know  what  a  fine,  friend- 
ly, devoted,  kindly,  scholarly  gentleman 
he  is.  all  of  us  who  have  had  the  great 
benefit  and  pleasure  of  his  warm  friend- 
ship and  support,  will  miss  him  a  great 
deal.  And  our  hearts  go  out  to  him  for 
many,  many  more  years  of  health  and 
happiness 

Mr  GREEN.  Mr  President,  I  think 
my  colleagues  m  the  Senate  will  realize 
that  thus  is  an  embarrassing  moment  for 
me.  I  have  sat  here  and  listened  to  de- 
scriptions purporting  to  be  of  my.self ,  but 
which  I  could  hardly  recognize.  I  have 
however,  fotmd  the  occasion  to  be  very 
plea.sant. 

After  listening  for  some  time  I  began 
to  vonder  whether  or  not  a  great  mis- 
tak'^  had  been  made  My  mind  wan- 
dered a  little,  and  I  thought  of  myself 
as  lying  in  a  coffin  in  front  of  the  dais  of 
the  Presiding  Officer,  with  my  colleagues 
gouig  by  and  dropping  a  flower  or  two 
as  they  passed 

I  do  not  believe  very  much  in  that  sort 
of  ihing.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  bestow 
compliments  as  often  as  they  are  de- 
sened  Today  I  certainly  have  re- 
ceded them  far  beyond  my  deserts. 

Various  ."speakers  have  referred  to  m- 
cidents  which  I  had  almost  forgotten, 
and  which  they  recalled  to  my  mind, 
much  to  my  pleasure. 

There  is  one  impression  I  wish  to  cor- 
rect. It  should  not  be  SLSsumed  that  be- 
cause I  had  said  I  would  not  be  a  can- 
didate for  reelection  in  the  next  elec- 
tion, I  was  retiring  from  public  life.  I 
do  not  want  that  impression  to  get 
abroad,  especially  in  Rhode  Island.  I 
am  ready  to  serve  my  friends  the  peo- 
ple— who  really  are  my  friends — when- 
ever they  feel  that  they  need  me. 

However,  becau.se  of  physical  infirmi- 
ties which  are  creeping  up  on  me  in  my 
advanced  years,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  can 
adequately  represent,  for  another  6 
.vears,  my  people  of  Rhode  Island,  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  or  the  United 
States  of  America,  as  I  should 

I  am  very  happy  in  my  life  here.  I 
am  very  happy  in  the  associations  which 
have  been  formed.  I  have  foimd  them 
to  lie  most  stimulating,  even  when  my 
coll -agues  have  disagreed  with  me. 
which  has  often  been  the  case.  It  has 
been  a  wonderful  experience,  which  rel- 
atively few  men  can  have.  I  am  very 
Rratieful  for  the  way  my  colleagues  have 
learned  to  put  up  with  the  objectionable 


features  of  their  colleague  In  formal 
oratory,  discussion,  or  conversation. 

I  have  made  many  good  friends.  I 
hoE>e  I  have  not  lost  any  previously 
made.  It  is  a  wonderful  experience  to 
be  a  Senator  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  an  office  which  calls  for  every  mark 
of  kindness  and  friendship  which  one 
human  being  can  show  toward  others. 

I  highly  cherish  my  service  in  this 
body,  for  what  it  has  done  for  me. 
Judging  from  what  I  have  heard  today 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  it  is  thought 
by  some  that  I  have  done  something  for 
my  countrymen. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  people  of  my 
State  for  having  given  me  this  privilege. 
I  am  very  grateful  to  Almighty  God.  Who 
has  kept  me  in  good  health  and  en- 
abled me  to  take  advantage  of  my  op- 
portunities here.  I  promise  that  the  re- 
mainder of  my  life  shall  be  heartily  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  the  people,  for  at 
least  1  year  more  m  the  Senate,  and 
after  that  just  as  heartily  at  home. 

I  thank  my  fellow  Senators  heartily 
for  what  they  have  .said.  Though  un- 
deserved much  of  it  may  have  been,  it 
was  very  pleasant  to  hear  it.  I  want 
them  to  feel  free  at  any  time  to  call  on 
me  for  any  service  I  can  render  them, 
or  which  they  think  I  can  render  them, 
and  to  forgive  anything  I  may  have  said 
or  done  m  the  past  to  which  they  have 
taken  exception. 

Again  thanks  to  all  of  them  for  what 
they  have  said  this  morning,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  they  have  been  to  me  in 
the  years  past.  [Applause,  Senators 
rising.] 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNTCATTGNS,  ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Report  or  Federal  Chop  Insttranck 

CORPORATION 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  for 
1959  I  with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Report  on  PtiEKTO  Rican  HrRRicANE 
Rkliet  Loans 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  Puerto 
Rlcan  hurricane  relief  loans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  F^^re6try. 

Statistical  Supplement  to  Stockphj: 
Report 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization.  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  secret  statistical  supplement  to  stockpile 
report  for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1959 
(with  an  accompanying  paf>er);  to  the  Com- 
mltt-ee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  of  Board  of  Commissioners. 
District  or  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of  Com- 
missioners Dl.=trlct  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law  a  report  of  that  Board 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1959  (with 
an  accompanying  rej>ort);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Report  or  Georgetown  Barge.  Dock, 
Elevator  &  Railway  Co. 

A  letter  from  the  president.  Georgetown 
Barge.  Dock.  Elevator  dz  Railway  Co.,  Balti- 
more. Md  .  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on 
activities  of  that  company  for  the  calendar 


year  of  19S0;  to  the  Oommittee  on  the  Dls- 
trlct  of  Columbia. 

Repoit  or  Wnaxtn'  Aominibtkation 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Veterans' 
Administration,  Washington,  DC,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the  activi- 
ties of  that  Administration  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1959  twlth  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Report  Prior  to  Restoration  or  Bai.ances, 
BtTREAu  or  Customs 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs  covering 
restoration  of  balances  withdrawn  from  ap- 
propriation and  fund  accounts  In  that  Bu- 
reau (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

AroTT  Report  on  Evanston  Oommoditt  Or- 
ncE.  CoMMODrx-^^  Stabilization  Service 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  an  audit  report  on  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  activities,  Evanston  Commodity 
Office,  Commodity  Stabilization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  fiscal  year  1958 
(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations, 

Report  on  Disposal  or  Foreign  Excess 
Propertt^,  Veterans'  Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Veterans' 
Administration,  Washington,  DC.  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  that  Ad- 
ministration on  its  activities  In  the  disposal 
of  foreign  excess  property,  for  the  period 
January  1,  1959,  through  December  31.  1959 
(With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Rules  and  REcinLttacun  RELATUfo  to  Boat- 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
copy  of  the  rules  and  regulations  published 
In  the  Federal  Register,  dated  December  29, 
1959.  relating  to  boating  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Com.mlttee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Amendme.nt     or     Section     4248,     Title     18, 
United   States   Code,   Relating  to  Termi- 
nation or  Cl'stodt  or  Certain  Prisoners 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting   a    draft    of    proposed    legislation    to 
amend  section  4248  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  termination  of  custody 
of  mentfUly  Incompetent  prisoners   (with  an 
•accompanying  paper);   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

AtTDiT  Report  or  Reserve  OmcERS'  Associa- 
tion or  THE  United  States,  Inc. 
A  letter  from  the  executive  director.  Re- 
serve Officers'  Association  of  the  United 
States,  Inc  ,  Washington,  DC,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  an  audit  report 
of  that  association,  dated  March  31,  1959 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Extension  or  National  System 
or  iNTERSTAn  and  Detense  Highways 
Within  Alaska  and  Hawau 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  the  extension  of  the  National  Sys- 
tem of  Interstat-e  and  Defense  Highways 
within  Alaaka  and  Hawaii,  dated  January 
1960  (With  an  accompanying  report):  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works 

Report  or   Permanent   Committee   roR   the 
Olr'er  Holmes  Devise 

A  letter  from  the  chairman.  Permanent 
Committee  for  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
Devise,  Washington,  DC,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  that  committee,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1950  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 
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PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALfl 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  preaented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  concxirren*  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  Terrttory  of  American  Samoa,   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"House  CoNctnuun*T  Resolution 
"Concurrent  resolution  requesUng  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of   America  to 
enact    organic    legislation    establishing    a 
civil  government  for  our  country 
"Whereas  our  people  expressed  a  keen  de- 
sire   for    organic    legislation    in    a    peuuou 
signed  by  all  our  leaders,  the  matai*  of  Tu- 
tuUa  and  Manu's,  at  a  general  assenihiy  held 
In    1945    at   Oagamoe.    a    historictil    niee'.i.g 
place  of  our  people,  and 

"Whereas  a  committee  con.=l?tln^  of  tl;e 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Intfrior.  recom- 
mended to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
In  1947  the  enactment  of  organic  le«^isiation 
lor  our  territory  as  a  step  toward  the  fiil- 
flllment  of  the  obll«;ation  as>urr.*'d  bv  the 
United  States  imder  article  73  of  tJie  United 
Nations  Charter;  and 

"Whereas  in  1^4a  ti.e  DcpcirTiient  of  the 
Interior,  with  the  sLr^ng  support  of  the 
President  of  the  United  .'^t.ites,  recommended 
Immediate  enactment  of  organic  legislation 
for  our  country  In  order  to  extend  to  us 
US.  citizenship,  a  bill  of  rights,  local  legis- 
lative po'wers.  an  independent  Judiciary,  and 
a  representation  by  a  Resident  Commissioner 
In  the  U  S.  Congress:  and 

"Whereas  we  firmly  believe  th^t  the  enact- 
ment of  oreanic  le?is!a*lon  for  American 
Samoa  is  the  most  effective  and  satisfactory 
way  to  discharge  the  responsibility  of  the 
United  States  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  to  man  tain  fully  its  tradi- 
tional role  as  the  chdinpiuii  aniung  nations  of 
dependent  people,  :  f  represcr.uiuve  govern- 
ment, of  JtLstice  under  law.  and  of  f'.inda- 
mental  rights  and  human  freed  jms  fur 
everyone  e'.ery where,  and 

"Whereas  with  respect  to  organic  legisla- 
tion. It  l3  the  policy  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  support  such  legislation  when 
our  people  desire  it  and  are  ready  for  It,  and 
our  people,  through  their  duly  elected  rep- 
resentatives, are  a.'.klng  for  such  let^islatlon, 
believing  firni.;v  that  our  people  are  ready 
to  begin  their  God-gtven  right  to  make  their 
own  local  laws;  and 

"Whereas  the  enactment  of  organic  legis- 
lation for  our  country  will  not  only  furnish 
our  people  the  fruits  of  demoiTacy  but  will 
also  serve  notice  to  ail  natiom;  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  area  that  the  riv^ht  of  seli-deu;rmina- 
tlon  and  freed  ni  tr^ni  oppression  axe 
granted  by  the  Constituuon  of  the  United 
States  by  acts  as  well  as  by  words;  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

"Re-solved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Sixth  Lrg\-'.:'ure  of  the  Tvrntory  of 
American  Sa^^oa  (the  Senate  concurring) , 
That  tlie  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  be,  and  it  i.s  here'iv.  respectfully  re- 
quested to  er.?ct  HR  4500.  Introduced  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  :>f  the  81st 
Congress  of  the  United  .States  :>f  .\merica,  as 
the  sajne  will  be  amended  by  the  Six'h  Legis- 
lature of  the  Terrrory  f  American  Samoa 
and  approved  by  a  conventior.  of  the  people 
of  American  Samoa  called  for  that  pur;K)»e; 
anrl  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  duly  certified  ccpies  of  Uiis 
cnncurretit  resolution  be  farward'^d  t<)  the 
President  of  the  Unred  Stat<'s  f  Amerio.x, 
to  the  President  rf  the  Senate  .ir.cl  Speak-:r 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  S^th 
Congress,  to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insulfu:  Affairs,  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee   on 


Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  aad  to  the  Governor  of  Amer- 
ican Samoa." 

Two  petitions,  signed  by  Thomas  Hu^h 
lAtlmer,  executive  vice  president.  Free  World 
Committee,  Chicago,  ni  ,  relating  to  Com- 
munist dotnlruitlon  of  independent  pe<'ple; 
to  the  Oooarilttee   on   Foreign    Relations. 

The  peution  ol  H.  J.»eph  Mshoney,  of 
Bronxvllle.  N  Y.,  praying  for  the  adupilon 
of  the  concurrent  resolution  .H,  CjU  R^'s, 
lOfl  I  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  recognition  uf  the  gr.ive 
of  Samuel  Wilson  pr>genit<ir  of  the  symbol 
"Uncle  Sam";  to  the  Cjmmlttee  on  Incerior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


RESOLUTION'  Of"  BOARD  Or"  TliUS- 
TEES.  FREE  SYNAGOGUE.  FLU:dH- 
ING,   NY. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
iinantmoii.';  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Free  Synagogue. 
of  Flu.'^hm^,  N.Y.,  relating  to  the  deface- 
ment of  sjrnagogue  property 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re.sulu- 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tlie  board  of  trustees  of  the  Free  Syna- 
gogue, of  Flushing.  N.Y.,  at  Its  regular  meet- 
Ine  held  at  the  community  house  of  the 
syna;roeue  last  evening.  January  4,  1900, 
unanimously  adopted  tiye  following  motion 
concorning  the  recent  defacement  of  syna- 
gogue property  with  symbols  of  religious 
bigotry; 

1.  The  board  registers  Its  Indignation  and 
dismay  at  the  recent  defacement  of  the 
property  of  the  Free  Synagogue  of  Flushing, 
as  well  as  other  houses  of  Jewish  worship  and 
Jewish  institutions  in  the  city  and  else- 
where, with  swastikas,  the  Infamous  symbol 
of  rellg'.otis  bigotry  and  hateful  Intolerance; 

2  Approves  and  applatids  the  prompt  and 
deter nuned  efforts  of  the  mayor  of  the  city 
of  New  York  In  activating  the  forces  of  law 
and  order  and  religious  amity  to  detect  and 
prosecute  the  perpetT^tors  of  these  foul  acts 
of  Ignorance  and   Intolerance;    and 

3.  Pledge  themselves,  collectively  and  In- 
dividually to  do  all  within  their  power  to  aM 
and  cooperate  In  all  lawful  efforts  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  such  Incidents  of  Infamy. 


RESOLUTION   OF  TOWN   BOARD   OF 
SOUTHOLD.  N.Y. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Tou-n  Board  of  Southold.  N.Y.,  relating 
to  an  infestation  of  the  golden  nema- 
tode. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Whereas  the  Town  Board  of  th°  T  -vn  of 
Southold,  Suffolk  County,  NY.  being  ap- 
prised of  the  Increase  of  golden  nematode 
Infestation  of  the  farmland  of  Southhold 
Town  and  also  In  the  farmland  of  other 
towns  of  Suffolk  Cotmty,  and  furthermore, 
that  this  Infestation  poses  a  serious  threat 
t. )  the  economy  and  well-being  of  the  resi- 
dents of  Southold  Town  and  the  other  towns 
of  Suffolk  County;  Be  It 

R-'^olved.  That  the  Tr,vi.-n  Board  of  the 
Tjwn  of  SoTi'hnid  do<»8  strongly  urge  that 
the  State  of  New  York  and  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, not  cmly  continue  the  present 
prograiii  fc>r   the  control   and  eradication  of 


the  sfolden  neniaUxle  but  ai»o  exfvand  and 
expedite  this  pr Jtrram  so  that  tins  serious 
thrent  U  tiie  ,i<riruiLUre  >>f  this  area  tu  well 
as  ti.e  »!i<>le  Na*l.,ii  may  be  E[)«"edily  aiid 
pe.-niiinently  e'.iiuinuUM;.  .'arUiermure  be  it 
Resoliecl.  That  copies  of  Uils  re8.Wnt:.,n 
be  sent  to  Assemblyman  Irving  F'ric  a-  d 
pt-xf.<.  ?<enator  Ellsha  Barrett,  C  ■nj{rcs.'-n..,:i 
HAivvesnnt  Walnwrlght  and  U  .S  Bena*  rs 
Kenneth  Keating  and  Jacob  Jav.ts  and  alMj 
to  xAxe  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Suffi>ik  County 
so  that  the  rest  of  the  towns  of  the  county 
may  be  apprised  of  the  serious  s.iuaUoii  aud 
take  appropriate  action. 


RESOLUTTON  r.f  BOARD  OP  FDUCA- 
TION,  WYANDANCH.   NY. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  pruiU'd  in  tiie 
RccoBi)  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  b<jard 
of  education.  Union  Free  Schot)l  Dustnct 
No.  9,  of  Wyandaiich.  NY.,  relating  to 
aid  to  education. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  too  much  of  the  oos*  ol  edtica- 
Uon  Is  now  on  the  shoulders  at  U\e  local 
homeowners; 

Whereas  any  new  scheme  oC  kx»l  taxa- 
tion, such  as  local  sales  taxea.  will  only  in- 
crease the  burden  on  homeowners  with  large 
families,  families  with  small  Incomes,  etc.; 
and 

Whereas  such  plans  will  lessen  the  sense  of 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  State  gor- 
ernment  and  Federal  Oovemment  toward 
contributing  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  oT  edu- 
cation :  Be  it  therefore 

Resolved.  That  the  Legislature  of  tha 
State  of  New  York  increase  State  aid  to  at 
least  $409  per  pupil. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEBS 

The  following  reports  of  committee* 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  5887.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  place  ground,  powdered,  or  gran- 
ulated seaweeds  on  the  free  list  (Rept.  No. 
1020); 

HR.  6132.  An  act  relating  to  the  rate  of 
tax  on  the  Issuance  of  shares  or  certificates 
of  stock  by  regulated  Investment  companies 
(Rept.  No.  1021):  and 

HR.  7456.  An  act  to  extend  for  S  years  tha 
siispension  of  duty  on  Imports  of  casein 
(Rept.  No.  1022} . 


INVESTIGATION  OF  NATIONAL 
PENITENTIARIES 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  C  limn.lt^ 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  ui ;  .  .1 
resolution  (S.  Res.  226;  providing  i^;  <>;i 
investigation  of  national  penitentiaries, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  oa 
Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  or  any  duly  authorised  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganl- 
Batlon  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  to  examine.  Investigate  and  inspect 
national  penitentiaries. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  res. ilutlon 
the  committee,  froin  February  1.  IvoO,  to 
January  31,  1961,  Inclusive,  is  auttooriaed  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  It  de<?aLS  ad- 
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Tisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  tenipornry 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  coni*Uitanti':  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  heads  of  the  departmei.ts  or 
agencies  ci;  :u-*rneU.  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  AdmlniKtratloii  to  utilize  the  re- 
imbursable licrvli. f.-^.  li. formation,  facilities. 
and  ;>erB<:inel  of  nv.y  of  the  dcjiariments  or 
agencies  of  the  Oovernmert. 

Sec,  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  Us  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advlsa'.Me.  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  prnctlrable  date  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1961 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$5,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  CERTAIN  COMMHTEE  PRINTS 
RELATING  TO  DEVELOPMENTS  IN 
MILITARY  TECHNOLOGY  AND 
FOREIGN   POLICY    IN   AI-'RICA 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  PoreigTi  Relations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  227)  to  print 
for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  copies  of  certain  committee 
prints  relating  to  developments  in  mili- 
tary technology  and  foreign  policy  in 
Africa,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
8,000  additional  copies  of  the  committee 
print  "Developments  In  Military  Technology 
and  Their  Impact  on  United  SUtes  Strategy 
and  Foreign  Policy,"  and  3,000  additional 
copies  of  the  committee  print  United  States 
Foreign  Policy  "Africa."  issued  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  during  the 
Eighty-sixth  Ck)ngress.  first  session. 


PRINTING  OF  AI>TJi nONAL  COPIES 
OF  CERTAIN  COMMITTEE  PRINTS 
RELATING  TO  FOREIGN  POLICY 
ON  ASIA  AND  WESTERN  EUROPE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  228'  to  print 
for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  copies  of  certain  committee 
prints  relating  to  foreign  policy  on  Asia 
and  Western  Europe,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
8,000  additional  copies  of  the  committee 
print  United  States  Foreign  Policy,  "Asia," 
and  1.000  additional  copies  of  the  comnUttee 
print  United  States  Foreign  Policy,  "Western 
Europe,"  issued  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  during  the  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress, first  session. 


PRINTING  C)P  ADDiriONAL  COPIES 
OF  CERTAIN  (TtMMITTKE  PRINTS 
RELATING  TO  FOREIGN  POLICY 
ON  WORLDWIDE  AND  DOMESTIC 
ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS  AND  ITII  !R 
IMPACT  ON  THE  FORi:iGN  POLICY' 
OF  THE  UNITEJD  STATES 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an 
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orit^rlnal  resolution  (S.  Res.  229)  to  print 
for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relatior^  copies  of  certain  committee 
prints  relating  to  foreign  policy  on 
worldwide  and  domestic  economic  prob- 
lem.'; and  their  impact  on  the  foreif^n 
pohcy  of  the  Unit.ed  States,  which  wa.<^ 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Admmi.straUon,  as  follows: 

Resoli^ed,  That  thrre  he  prlr.'ed  f  >r  tlie  use 
of  the  Committee  or  F  rf -.en  RelatiDn.?  3  r>oo 
additional  copies  of  the  committee  print 
"Worldwide  and  Domestic  Economic  Prob- 
lems and  Their  Impact  on  the  Furelgn  Policy 
of  the  United  States,"  2,000  additional  c  pi's 
of  the  committee  print  "Possible  N  .nmihiary 
Scientific  Developments  and  Tht.r  P  u  i.ii.w 
Impact  on  Foreign  Policy  Problta.e  ■,;  u^e 
United  States,"  and  2,000  additional  cujries  of 
the  committee  print  "Basic  -Mms  ol  United 
States  Foreign  Policy,"  all  Issued  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  during  the 
Eighty-sixth  Congress,  first  session. 


STUDY  OF  FI-:DER.-\L  JLT)ICIAL 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  23D  authorizing  a 
study  of  the  Federal  judicial  system. 
which  was  referred  to  the  Com.mitt^e  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1D46,  as  amended,  and  In  accordance  with 
Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  conduct  a 
further  study  and  examination  of  the  Fed- 
eral Judicial  system  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining the  legislative  or  other  meas\u"e8.  If 
any,  which  may  be  necessary  or  desirable 
In  order  to  Increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
Federal  courts  in  Justly  and  expeditiously 
adjudicating  or  determining  the  cases,  con- 
troversies, and  other  matters  which  may  be 
brought  before  them. 

Sec.  2,  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  L  1960,  to 
January  31,  1961,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Prot>ided,  That  the  mi- 
nority Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appx)lntment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  lets 
by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  c>i. earned  ri.c  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  A'.ri.i  ^xtau  -ii,  to 
utlllae  the  relmbxmsable  serMces,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  S.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31.  It-ei. 

Sw3.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  f.nder 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$150,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  voucher  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  comnJttee. 


resolution  <S.  Res.  232>  to  Inrestigate 
juvenile  delinquency  In  the  United 
States,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  a^ 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof.  If  authorized  under  sections  134 
(H*  and  13fl  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  i^  f  1946  a8  amPLCied  and  In  accordance 
With  its  VirlsdicT.ons  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  I^uies  .1  the  Senate,  to  ex- 
amine. Investigate  and  make  a  c^implete 
study  of  any  and  all  ni-itt«rB  pertamlnc  t«'' 
_'  ivenile  aeiinquency  in  the  Unlt.ed  Stat.ef. 
including  lai  the  extent  and  ch.ir.'ict^r  of 
Juvenile  del:nqv;ency  In  the  United  States 
and  -ts  causes  and  contributing  factors:  ibi 
the  adequiicy  of  existing  provisloru  of  law. 
Including  chapters  402  and  403  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  C  de,  in  dealing  with 
youthful  offenders  of  Federal  law?;  ici  sen- 
tences Imposed  on,  or  oUier  Ot<rrectional 
action  taken  with  respect  to,  youthful  of- 
fenders by  Federal  courts:  and  (di  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Juveniles  are  violating  Federal 
laws  relating  to  the  sale  or  use  of  narcotics. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  L  I960,  to 
January  31,  1961,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deeni£  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  t.enipor.\ry 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  asfcistantf 
and  consultants :  Proriff'-d.  That  the  minor- 
ity is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
ap(>OLntment.  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  Ins  camjx-n.saiion 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnlsiratlon, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  Infor- 
mation, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  of  tlie  Govern- 
ment. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  sl-.a:i  retvrt  its  r.nd- 
Ings,  together  with  its  recomir.cndati,.:.s  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  ad\  isable  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1961. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $150,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  apjiroved  by 
the  chairman  of  tlie  committee. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  JUVENILE  DE- 
LINQUENCY IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 


STUDY    OF   MATTER,S    PERT.AINING 
TO  CONSTITL"riONAL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  EASIXAND,  from  tlie  Committee 
on  tr..e  Judiciai-y,  rep<orted  an  oru:uiiil 
res<jlulion  cS.  Res.  233  >  autiionzmt'  a 
stuay  of  ma;;ers  pertainme  to  cori.^;iTu- 
tional  nphus.  which  wa.s  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Adnuni5*i.ra- 
tion,  as  follows: 

Resolved,    That    the    Committer    on    the 

Judiciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  s'ahcom- 
mlttee  thereof,  is  authorized  tinder  sections 
134iH>  and  r^6  (->f  the  Leeisiative  Reon^-nniza- 
tion  Act  of  1946,  af>  amended,  ar.d  in  ac- 
cordance With  Its  Jurisdictions  ST>ecif.ed  by 
rule  XXV  of  tlie  Staricufi;  Rules  of  the 
Berate,  to  examine,  Investieate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
talnuig  to  constitutional  ri^ht*. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purixises  ol  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  it»6t.'.  to 
January  31,  1951,  Inclusive,  Is  auth,>rized  {I) 
to  make  such  expendituxes  as  It  deems  ad- 
vk^a^'le;  (2)  to  eni.ploy  upon  a  ton.,.p--jrary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  asu'ist- 
ants  and  constiltAnts:  Provided,  That  the 
minority  Is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
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■ban  b«  appolntad  uid  hi*  eompennttoa 
■ball  b«  so  flsed  Uuit  hia  grow  rata  shall 
not  be  le«  by  mora  tban  •1.200  than  tbe 
bi^aat  groaa  rata  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployae;  and  (S)  with  tba  prior  conaent  of 
the  baada  of  the  dapartmenta  or  a^nclea 
ooncamad.  and  tha  Ckmunlttaa  on  Riilea  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  tha  relmbursabla 
aarrleaa.  Information,  facllltlea.  and  person- 
nel at  any  of  tha  dapartmenta  or  agencies  of 
the  Oovemment. 

8bc.  S.  The  commttee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  Its  recommenda- 
tlona  for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable. 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earlleat  practicable 
date,  but  not  later  than  January  31.  1961. 

Ssc.  4.  Expenses  of  the  oommlttee,  under 
this  reeolutlon.  which  shall  not  exceed  tl40.- 
000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  ohatxman  of  the  committee. 


STUDY  OP  ADMINISTRATIVE  PRAC- 
TICE AND  PROCEDURE  IN  GOV- 
ERNMENT DEPARTMENTS  AND 
AOia^CIES 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  orlsLnal 
resolution  (8.  Re«,  234)  authorizing  a 
•tudf  of  administrative  practice  and 
procedure  in  Oovemment  departments 
and  atencles,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Oommltt«e  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, as  follows: 

M4»otV44,  That  ths  Oommtttaa  on  ttia 
/udMary,  or  any  dulr  authorixad  •ub«om' 
mlttes  nieraof,  Is  authorlssd  undsr  saetimM 
lM(a>  and  194  of  ths  LagUlatlva  Raorganl' 
iatum  Ast  of  1#4S,  as  amandad,  and  in 
aseordaiMs  with  lu  lurtsdlctUma  spactAad 
by  ntls  XXV  of  tha  atandlnc  Rules  of  tha 
••tMte,  to  maka  a  full  and  complete  study 
and  Invaatlgatlon  of  admtnlftratlra  practice 
and  proeadura  within  tha  departmenu  and 
Bcanclaa  of  tba  United  SUtaa  In  tha  axar- 
•Ua  of  tbalr  rulemaking.  Itcenslng.  and 
adjudicatory  funetlotu,  Including  a  study 
of  tba  affsctlTeness  of  the  AdmlnUtratlve 
Procedure  Act.  with  a  view  to  determining 
whether  additional  legislation  is  required 
to  provide  for  the  fair.  Impartial,  and  ef- 
fective performance  of  such  functions. 

Sec.  3.  Por  the  purposes  of  this  reeolutlon 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1960.  to 
January  31,  1961,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable;  (3)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the 
minority  is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  groes  rate  shall  not 
be  leas  by  more  than  $1,200  than  the 
highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agenclee 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
serrlces.  Information,  facllltlea.  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agenclee  of 
the  Qovernment. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earlleat  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31.   1961. 

Sec.  4.  Expensee  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$115,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  tlM  committee. 


INVESTIGATION  OP  PROBLEMS  OP 
CERTAIN  POREION  COUNTRIES 
ARISINQ  PROM  FLOW  OP  ES- 
CAPEES AND  REFUGEES  FROM 
COMMUNIST  TYRANNY 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  235 »  to  investigate 
problems  of  certaJn  foreign  cx>untries 
arising  from  flow  of  escapees  and  refu- 
gees from  Communist  tyranny,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee there<")f,  La  authnrl7,ed  under  sectl  ins 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946  aa  amended,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  ru> 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 
to  examine,  Investigate,  and  make  a  c<^)m- 
plete  study  of  any  and  ail  matters  pertaining 
to  the  problems  in  certain  Western  E^aropean 
nations,  and  In  certain  Near  Eastern,  Middle 
Eastern,  and  PHir  Eastern  countries,  created 
by  ths  flow  of  escapees  and  refugees  from 
Communist   tyranny 

8»c.  a  Por  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee  from  February  1,  I960,  to 
January  31,  1961.  inc'.uslvs,  U  authorized  i  1) 
to  make  such  tspenditures  as  It  deems  advis- 
able; (3)  to  smploy  on  s  temporary  bauls 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  aaslsUnta  and 
oonsultsnts  Frrn-tdtd,  That  ths  min'-rrlty  is 
authorised  U7  Mile<!t  fme  person  ttrr  «pp';int- 
ment.  and  the  p*rikr;n  •<)  selected  shatl  be 
appointed  and  hl«  c^/miwnsstlon  shall  be  k) 
fixed  that  hu  grom  rate  shall  n'H  be  lees  by 
mtft*  than  •!  300  than  ths  highest  groM 
rate  paid  U)  any  other  employee,  and  i3i 
with  the  prUfT  c^.rnsent  of  the  heads  of  the 
department  or  agsney  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  to 
utlUia  the  reimbursable  services,  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  ot  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Oovemment 

flee  S  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  lu  recommendations  for 
such  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practlcabls  date, 
but  not  later  than  January  31,   1961. 

Sec  4.  The  expenses  of  the  commitue  un- 
der this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
•25  000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  by  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION  OP  ADMINISTRA- 
TION OP  THE  TRADING  WITH  THE 
ENEMY  ACT 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  origmal 
resolution  uS.  Res.  236)  to  JivestiKate 
the  administration  of  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act.  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Ls  authorized  under  section  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In  accordance 
with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Seriate,  to 
conduct  a  further  examination  and  review 
of  the  administration  of  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act.  as  amended,  and  also  the 
War  Claims  Act  of  1948.  as  amended,  and 
consider  bills  affecting  said  Acts. 

Sec,  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion, the  committee,  from  February  l,  i960. 
to  January  31.  1961.  inclusive,  is  authorized 


to  I  1 1  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable,  (2i  to  employ  ut>on  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consuliantB  Provided,  That  the  mi- 
nority Ls  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appnintt'd  arul  hi.s  compensation 
shall  be  so  nxe<i  that  hl.->  >fr'>88  rate  shall 
nut  be  les«  by  more  than  $1,200  than  the 
hlgheet  gr' «s  rnve  paid  U>  any  (jther  em- 
ployee, and  i3i  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
heads  uf  the  departments  or  agencies  con- 
cerned and  the  Commitl/'e  on  Rules  and 
AdminLstratlon.  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services.  Information,  facilities  and  per- 
sonnel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agen- 
cies of  the  Government 

Ssx:.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  Its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deenia  advi.iable.  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earlleet  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31.  1961 

.'^Ec  4  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
»65  000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  up<jn  voucher  approved 
by    the   chairman   uf  the   committee. 


IN\'ESTiaATION  OF  MATTERS  PER- 
TAINING TO  IMMIGRATION  AND 
NATURALIZATION 

Mr  EASTLAND,  from  tha  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
reaolutlon  i8  R«s  237 »  to  mvastigat* 
m«ltrr»  prrtaininif  to  immigration  and 
naturall/Jilian,  which  waii  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  AdmlnU- 
tratum,  as  follows 

Kfulvrd,  That  the  CirfrimUtee  tm  the  Ju- 
dlriary  m  any  duly  suihori/.«d  •ubcommit* 
tee  thersof  is  authorized  under  sections  IM 
(a)  and  U6  of  ths  I^egiaiativs  fteorganlza* 
tton  Act  i){  1946  a«  amandsd,  and  in 
acordnnce  with  lu  Jurisdiction  speclfted  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Mtanding  Rules  of  the 
Senate  u.)  examine  Investigitte  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining   to   immigration    and   naturalization. 

Sec  3  Fur  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee  from  February  1,  1960,  to 
January  31,  1961,  inclusive,  is  authorized  to 
(11  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable, i2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical  clerical  and  other  asslstanu 
and  consultants  Pr,ntd^d  That  the  mi- 
nority u  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  JUs  gr-iss  rate  shall 
not  be  leas  by  m.re  than  »1.2iX)  than  the 
highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
pi  -yees:  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
c  :...erned,  and  the  Cummittee  on  Rules  and 
Adnilnlstratlon.  to  uUUze  the  reimbursable 
services.  Information  facllitlea.  and  persr.n- 
nel  of  any  of  the  departments  ur  agencies 
of  the  Government 

Sec  3  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
flrdif.Ks  %«pt)ier  with  Its  recommendations 
for  l»><?i.slHn:o:;  as  It  deems  advi.sable.  to  the 
S«>t,rttf  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not    later    th.tn    January    31.    1961. 

Si*-  4  ?:•:;. -..ses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  re,«;  .  ;■;  .ri.  which  shall  not  exceed 
$116 'too  sh.ui  ^Je  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  .s*>r;ate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


rNVEFTTG.ATTriN  oF  .'\NTTTRUST 
ANTJ   Mr»NOP()LY  LAWS 

Mr  EASTI.AND.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution   >S    Res    238'    authorizing  an 
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biTMltlgation  of  the  antitru,st  and  mo- 
nojxjly  laws  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committt^e  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dl  lary.  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134 
(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In  accordance 
with  Its  Jurisdictions  speci&ed  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  oif  the  Seiuite,  to  muke 
a  complete,  comprehensive,  and  continuing 
study  and  Investigation  of  the  antitrust  and 
antlmonopoly  laws  of  the  United  StJ^tes  nnd 
their  admlnlatratloo.  interpretation,  ov»er;.- 
tlon.  enforoMnent,  and  fSe' c  and  to  det,er- 
mlne  and  from  time  to  time  riHletermine  the 
nature  and  extent  of  any  lefsiBl.ition  which 
may    be    necessary    or   desli  able    for — 

(1)  clarification   of  ex.fcU'ikf   law   to 
nate      conflicts      and      unf  ertalntiee 
necessary: 

(2)  Improvement  of  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  exlstli.g  laws; 

i3»  supplementation  of  exifUnR  law  to 
provide  any  add.iii!..;  tub- ta:. live,  pro- 
•edural,  or  or>ranL£ational  leKlf^iati  n  which 
mny  be  i.efded  for  the  attainment  of  the 
fundamental  ob;ecU  of  the  laws  and  the 
sfTn  leiii  administration  and  en,'oTcen.ent 
lliereof . 

fl«r  2  For  the  pviryvises  f  this  res<^lutlon 
the  rommlttep.  frrnn  February  I.  iwoo,  to 
Jii'iuary  31,  1W61  inclusive.  U  au'horl»e<l  to 
(1  miks  ■u<  li  i>x(>#n<t,turee  as  it  deems 
sdtUstM*  i3i  to  rifipiity  up^m  a  lemix/rary 
biuii*.  irM.iiual  c  lorlra)  and  oth' r  aesUUiiite 
Sill  r/;fi»ult«fiU  I'-rnitlra  'I'iMt  ths  n»lni»f« 
\\y    )•    r.  r./r,)    to   sele<  t    one    \>0r%<m    lut 

ai>[> oiniiiM-i,'  mil  ^  he  (Nrraon  »  '  mI*' t*d  khi>:: 
\jm  sppMttiiMl  itTkU  liU  cotniieneallofi  thall  i» 
•o  fiftfd  thai  ht«  icroM  DtU  shua  twH  Im  leas 
\>j  turtt  t  hitti  $1  ^X;  than  ttf  hirrurkt  tfiM 
t  .'n  I  i.<i  '■  iiuy  tlier  »riipl"y«»*,  and  (lit 
%\\,U  'I,'-  \nuit  <•  ii.»<r,'  i  :  the  hesds  '/i  V.e 
ai'iimr'nu'tiiM  or  h^tiicu;*  cum  tmtd.  and  the 
C 'tnttiittro  on  1<  ;j>rs  iwid  Adiioi. is' ration,  to 
Ullo/f  the  r<  >;obarkub>«  aciv.fes,  irilurn.a- 
ti<n,  .'i  ,,'■'■  nnU  i>*r»<.inn<*l  of  uny  of  lUe 
departmenu  or  agencies  ox  the  O   vernment, 

8»c  8,  The  committee  shnll  rej  -rt  it«  find- 
ings, tofether  with  lu  recommendations  f^r 
legislation  as  It  deems  advUable.  t>.>  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practlcub'.e  d.ite.  but  not 
later  than  January  31.   1961. 

Bbl:  4  Ei{'eiise8  ut  the  committee,  under 
tills  reeolutlon.  which  shall  not  exceed  $^25,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee 


STTDY  OF  ATATTERS  PERTAINTNG 
TO  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  repoited  an  orit,'inal 
resolution  (S.  Res.  239'  authorizing  a 
study  of  matters  pertaminp  t^  coriStitu- 
tlonal  fJTipndmonts.  which  wa.s  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, as  foUovis: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duty  authorized 'subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  un'lT  ser*loi,s  134'a^ 
and  136  ot  tJie  Ijoei,'!'atlve  ReoreaniratJon 
Act  of  1946  a-s  amended,  and  In  accordance 
With  Its  Jurisdif  Tions  sp.  cifled  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing?  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  ex- 
amine. Investigate,  and  uiake  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
constitutional  amendments. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1960,  to 
January  31.  1961  inclusive.  Is  authorl?^  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  it  defms  ad- 


visable; i2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
biw-is  t^ec'ii.'.cu;  cleriv  al  and  other  assistants 
and  Consultants:  Prcrid^d .  That,  if  more 
than  one  counsel  is  employed,  the  minority 
Is  authorised  t^'  select  one  p>erson  for  ap- 
poln*ment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
l>e  appointed  and  his  comperusatlon  shall  be 
Si  ftxed  that  his  eross  rat#  shiill  not  he  less 
bv  more  than  11.300  than  the  hiKliest  cross 
rate  jjald  to  anv  other  employee  and  i3i 
with  the  p:  1  >r  .nsent  r<f  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  aeenclep  ooncen  f-d  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  a::a  .Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  Inl  r:r,:t- 
tlnn,  facilities,  nnd  personnel  of  any  of  tl^e 
departments  or  apences  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  rep-  rt  Its 
findings,  together  with  Its  recommendations, 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earlic^st  prariicablc  date, 
but  not  lat^r  than  Januan-  31.  1961. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution.  whUh  shall  not  exceed 
H?5  000  shall  be  paid  fr  )m  the  CJ^ntlneent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  Chalm,.-in  of  tlie  Ocimmittee. 


INVEPTIGATTON    OP    ADMINISTRA- 
TION OP  P.^TENT  OFFICE 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  thp  Committee 
on  the  Judirlarv.  rrportrd  an  oiiKlnal 
rcsoaili.'n  P  H'^9.  240 1  authorlzinK  an 
Invr.^tlf-atk  n  of  the  fldmlni>;t ration  of 
tlio  Pntrnt  OJTlcr,  wliirh  was  rcferrrd  to 
thr  ComtiiilL^^'c  on  Kuti^  aiul  Adininl«^lra- 
tM>n,  as  foiiows: 

Hrn:.vrii  n.al  ths  fVwDmlttee  on  the  JudU 
('.Lf     I  r    nto    'i  jty   aii<h<;ri/,*d  sube/zmrTilttse 

\l,irt-j,f      U    Silt  ,i'>f  l/J-d    Uridtrf    i,f<-U't\M     li     u 

Bf)d  1'41  of  »;,«■  IjcirulaDVS  IU>of|f»nly,«U''ti 
A' t  of  ICifl  k«  i.mendod  and  in  hirc/ncitirtt 
ulth  it^  MrUdK  »i  >n  tf>fc\n»a  bv  ruis  XXV  (»f 
l!,c  ■  ?.i:.dln»r  Ilulen  i/f  the  Jienote  t/>  c<»ndu/*t 
a  fu,,  aii'l  '  •mti.'-te  eKumir.HtUiii  and  revu* 
of  the  admin. fin. tw  n  <  t  thf  Patent  Office  s:id 
a  f.rn)p>t^  r».,,'  ,ir  ..' Ion  and  review  rr{  the 
statin<-«  rfi  itiiig  to  piitt'nis  trademarks  and 
cop',  r,, . ■■.•/■ 

8cr  2  y  r  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  cmmlt'ee,  from  February-  1  1060,  to 
January  31  lf>61  Inclusive  Is  authorlTied  to 
(li  make  f«uch  experidltures  as  it  deemx  ad- 
vlwvble-  (2 1  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basts,  technical,  clerical,  and  otJier  assist- 
ants and  consultants'  Provulcd,  That  the 
minority  Is  atithorlzed  to  select  one  pers.  n 
for  appointment,  nnd  the  perB<^n  so  select fd 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  eroRs  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  hii.l.c.'^t 
gTr>ss  rate  paid  to  any  Mher  employee;  and 
i.-i  I  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  acenrles  covncerned  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admuii.^tra- 
tlon.  to  utilise  the  relmbtirsable  service--^, 
inform.atlnn,  facilities  and  per8<">nnel  of  any 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Ot_v- 
emment. 

Sec.  3  T^.e  commit  t,oe  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  Ite  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advls.vble,  to  the 
Se::ate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1961. 

Sfc  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$135,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  coutingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


STLTDY    OF    MATTERS    PERTAINING 
TO  REVISION  AND  CODIFICATION 
OF    STATUTES    OF    THE    LTNITED 
STATES 
Mr.  EASTL.\ND,  from  the  Committee 

on  tiie  Judiciary,  reported  an  ontiinal 


resolution  <S.  Res.  24 1>  authorizing  a 
study  of  matters  pertaining  to  the  re- 
vision and  codification  of  the  statutes 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, as  follows: 

Rr'^nl'-ed,  That  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  or  any  duly  authorised  subrom- 
mJtt<?e  thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections 
134' a  ^  and  136  of  the  Leei.«lRtlve  Reorganizs- 
tlon  Act  of  1946,  a,?  amei.ded.  and  in  accord- 
nn-'-p  with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to 
examine,  investigate,  and  make  a  c  implete 
Etxidy  of  any  and  fdl  matters  pertamlre  to 
revl.«ion  and  codification  of  the  statutes  of 
the  United  States. 

Sfc  2  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1960.  to 
January  31,  1961,  Inclusive.  Is  authorized  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable: 1 2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  asistants 
and  consultants-  P-ot-trfcf?,  That  if  more  than 
one  cotmsel  Is  employed,  the  minority  Is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  perron  so  selected  shall  be 
app-Dlnted  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  hlo  pr.-^sfi  rnte  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $1,300  than  ths  hlgliest  jross 
rate  pa. a  Ui  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  conM-nt  of  the  bends  of  the 
departments  or  affenrles  ooncerned,  and  ths 
Cf>mmUt*e  on  Hules  and  AdmlnUtratlon.  to 
uuii/e  t)te  rslmbursable  services.  Infortna' 
^■,'^1^    fiuilH>»i,  nnd  pfr»oni»*l  of  sny  of  ths 

(Ir;   ir' rnrj'.te  irr  tnt.fUr\t<»  (i{   the  Oov«rnm«'(it, 

trr  3  TTi»  r/'/mmlMee  shall  rrp^»rt  Us 
fjf.ir.jj*,  toKfthisr  Willi  ita  rsc^'nnmendail'/ns, 
to  the  (W-nute  at  the  eartiest  f»ractl/ahl«  dau, 
hut   not  Ibttf  than  January  at.   1961, 

^^/  4  Fxprti***  of  tlis  c/mmlttes,  urider 
II  ..c  rtnlu'lon  *>.l'h  khiill  i.ot  exited 
!»'  '  '  i-li.iil  he  paid  from  the  c/^;ntlnger,t 
!  .ind  ui  tht  berifate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


LV^'ESTIGATION  OP  ADMINISTRA- 
TION OP  NATIONAL  SECURITY 
LAW  AND  MATTERS  RELATINO  TO 
ESPIONAGE 

Mr,  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciao',  reported  an  original 
resolution  iS.  Res.  242  >  authorizing  an 
mvcsticaiion  of  tl:e  administration  of 
tiie  national  security  law  and  matters 
relating  to  espiona^je.  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  ReorgQ.ni- 
zation  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  its  Jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  Insofar  as  they  relate  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  committee  hereunder,  to  make  a 
complete  and  continuing  study  and  investi- 
gation of  (1;  the  administration,  operation, 
and  enforcement  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended;  (2)  the  adminis- 
tration, operation,  and  enforcement  of  other 
laws  relating  to  espionage,  sabotage,  and  the 
protection  of  the  internal  security  of  the 
Unit.od  States;  and  (3)  the  extent,  nature, 
and  effect  of  stibversive  activities  in  the 
United  States,  Its  Territories  and  p-^sses- 
slons.  Including,  but  not  llm.lted  to,  espio- 
nage, sabotage,  and  inflitration  by  persons 
who  are  or  may  be  under  the  domination  of 
the  foreign  govenunent  or  organizations 
Controlling  the  world  Communist  movement 
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or  anj  other  movement  seeking  to  overthrow 
the  OoTemment  of  the  UiUted  States  by 
force  and  violence. 

Sac.  a.  For  the  piurposee  of  this  resolutloti. 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  lOao,  to 
January  81,  194S1,  Inclusive.  Is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable;  (3)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  mi- 
nority Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
•hall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall 
not  be  leas  by  more  than  tLaoo  than  the 
blghsst  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
servlcas,  information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel at  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of 
the  Government. 

Sac.  8.  Szpenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $239,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
otr  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  ohalrman  of  the  committee. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

BIUb  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  COTTON  (for  himself  and  lii 
BaiDGXs)  : 

8.3789.  A  bill  to  amend  the  effective  date 
of  section  3(b)  of  Public  Law  86-376  relating 
to,  inter  alia,  subchapter  S  of  the  1954  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  OOLDWATER: 

8. 3790.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ritsuko 
Mori  (Susan  Belinda  Luther) '.  and 

5.3791.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yuklo  No- 
buts:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE : 

8. 3793.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lulgia  Mion; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
8. 2793.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.   EASTLAND: 

8.3794.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chin  Hee; 
and 

8.3795.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Georglos 
Tzotzolas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

8.  3796.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  adoption 
In  the  Nation's  Capital  of  the  practice  com- 
mon to  many  other  cities  In  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  cultiiral  activities  by 
depositing  In  a  special  fund  1  mill  out  of 
each  $1  of  tax  revenue  of  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  be  used  for 
the  National  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Cor- 
coran Gallery  of  Art.  and  other  nonprofit 
art  programs  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes,  by  amending  the 
act  of  April  29,  1943;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  HmcPHRXT  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  WILEY : 

8.  2797,  A  bill  to  Lncrease  and  extend  the 
special  milk  program:  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


8  2796.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Ml>o 
(Mike)   Slpuslc;  and 

S.  2799.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Santo 
Scardlna:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  renuu-ks  of  Mr.  Wnjrr  when  he 
introduced    the    first    above-mentioned    bill, 
which  appecu-  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware: 

8.  2600.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  Postmaster  General  of  poei- 
mas'^ers  at  first-,  second-,  and  third-class 
poet  offices:  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr    SPARKMAN: 

S.  3801.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
conveyance  of  certain  tracts  of  land  In  Ma- 
rengo County,  Ala.,  to  the  Grelf  Bros 
Cooperage  Corp  .  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior   and    Insular   Affairs. 

S.  2802.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  dlsfKwltlon  of  claims 
for  Jiist  compensation  for  persons  affected  by 
the  acquisition  of  property  by  the  United 
States  or  under  Federal  programs  through 
condemnation  proceedings  or  otherwise;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Sparkman  when 
he  Introduced  the  last  above-mentioned 
bill,  which  apfjear  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

By  Mr  RANDOLPH  (for  himself,  Mr 
Bkidgks,  and  Mr  Btro  of  West  Vir- 
ginia) : 

S.  2803  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  voluntary  apprentice- 
ship m  the  District  of  Columbia":  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Oolumbla. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  RAi'n)OLPH  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under   a  separate   heading  ) 

By    Mr,    MURRAY    (by    request)  : 

S.  2804.  A  bill  to  donate  to  the  Keweenaw 
Bay  Indian  Tribe.  L'Anse  Reservation  of 
Michigan,  a  certain  tract  of  Federal  land  with 
Improvements  located  thereon,  and 

S.2805  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
1.  1932  1 47  Stat  564,  25  U.SC.  386a).  relat- 
ing to  the  adjustment  or  cancellation  of 
Indian  debts:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr    HAYDEN: 

S.  2806  A  bill  to  revise  the  boundaries  of 
the  Coronado  National  Memorial  and  to  au- 
thorize the  repair  and  maintenance  of  an 
access  road  thereto.  In  the  State  of  Arizona, 
and  for  other  purp)06es:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr    ELLENDER    (by  request)  • 

S.   2807    A  bill    to   amend    the   Commodity 
Exchange  Act.  as  amended:   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and   Forestry. 
By  Mr    JACKSON 

S.  2806.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shao  Pong 
Sha;    to   the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary 

By    Mr.    BUSH    (for    himself   and    Mr 
Javits  )  : 

S.J  Res.  148.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  confer 
a  medal  on  Dr.  Thomas  Anthony  Dooley 
UI;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Inlr.  BtrsH  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  reeolutlon.  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
PRINTINQ   OP   ADDITIONAL   COPIES 
OP  PART  I  OP  HEARINGS   ON  IN- 
QUIRY     INTO      SATELLITE      AND 
MISSILE  PROGRAMS, 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas  submitted  the 
following  concurrent  resolution  <S.  Con. 
Res.  80)  ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) .  That  there  be 
printed   for    the    use    of   the    Committee    on 


Armed  Services  one  thousand  additional 
copies  of  part  I  of  the  hearings  held  by  that 
committee  on  an  Inquiry  Into  the  satellite 
and   missile  prugranis 


RESOLLTIONS 


ADDITIONAL     FrNDS     FOR    SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr  SPARKMAN  .submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  'S.  Res  225',  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration 

ReHilved^  That  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  In  carrying  out  the  duties 
imposed  upxm  It  by  Senate  Resolution  58. 
Elf?hty-Qrst  Con^rf^s.  asn'eecl  to  February  20, 
1950,  and  Senate  Resolution  272,  Elghty-ftrst 
Oingress,  agreed  to  May  26,  1960,  is  author- 
ized to  examine,  Investigate,  and  make  a 
C'jmplete  study  of  the  problems  of  American 
small  and  Independent  business  and  to  make 
recommendations  concerning  those  ]>roblems 
U)  the  appropriate  legislative  committees  of 
the  Senate 

Sec  2  For  the  purp<T6es  of  this  resolution 
the  committee  fn-m  February  1,  1960,  to 
January  31.  1961,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  to 
(  1  I  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable. (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consulta.ntB:  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  re- 
imbursable services.  Information,  facilities. 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  G)vernnient. 

Sec  3  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findlni^B.  together  with  Its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31 .  1961 

Sec  4  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
thl-s  reeoiuUon.  which  shall  not  exceed  1125.- 
000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upx>n  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION  OP  NATIONAL 
PENrrENTL\FlIES 

Mr  EASTL-^ND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary-,  reported  an  original 
resolution  ^S  Res  226  >  providing  for  an 
Lnvestixatlon  of  national  penitentiaries. 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr  Eastland. 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


PRINTING  OP  ADDmONAL  COPIES 
OP  CERTAIN  CCjMMITTEE  PRINTS 
RELATING  TO  DEVELOPMENTS  IN 
MILITARY  TECHNOLOGY  AND 
POREIGN   POIACY   IN  AFRICA 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  PoreiKn  Rt-IatioriS,  reported  an 
original  resolution  ■  S  R^^s  227 '  to  print 
for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Poreign 
Relations  copies  of  certain  committee 
pnnts  relatluK  to  developments  in  mili- 
tary technology  and  foreign  policy  in 
Africa.  wh:ch  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Admini.stratlon. 

I  See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr  FVlbright. 
which  appears  under  the  heading  Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 
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PRINHNG  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  CERTAIN  COMMITTEE  PRINTS 
RELATING  TO  POREIGN  POLICY 
ON  ASIA  AND  WESTERN  EUROPE 

Mr  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  'S  Res  228)  to  print 
for  the  use  of  the  Comm!tt..ee  on  Poreipn 
Relations  copies  of  certain  committ-e^ 
prints  relating  to  foreign  policy  on  Asia 
and  Western  E^irope.  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr  PtT-BRir.HT, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  '  Re- 
ports of  Committees  ") 


PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  CONTAIN  COMMITTEE  PRINTS 
RELATING  TO  FOREIGN  POLICY 
ON  WORLi:)WIDE  AND  DOMESTIC 
ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS  ANT)  THEIR 
IMPACT  ON  THE  Pf^EIGN  POUCY 
OF  THE  UNn  ED  STATES 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relation.s.  rejwrted  an 
original  resolution  <S  Res  229'  to  print 
for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Foreicn 
Relations  copies  of  certain  committee 
pnnt^s  relating  to  foreign  pohcy  on 
worldwide  and  domestic  economic  prob- 
lems and  their  impact  on  the  foreign 
poHcy  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  report-ed  by  Mr  Pi'Lbright. 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
port* of  Committees  "> 


IN\T"STIGATION  OF  CERTAIN  MAT- 
TERS BY  COMMTTI"EE  ON  INTE- 
RIOR AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MURRAY  submitted  the  following 
resolution  ^S  Res  230',  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  ai:id 
Insular  Affairs: 

Reiolved.  TTiat  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  aj5  amended  and 
In  accordance  with  Its  jurlsdlrtlon.s  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to — 

( 1 )  mmerals,  materials,  and  fuels: 

(2)  Irrigation,  reclamation,  and  power  de- 
velopment; 

(8)   public  lands: 

(4)    Indians: 

(6)   Territories   and  Insular  affairs. 

Sec  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1960.  to 
Januiixy  31,  1961.  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  1 1  ( 
to  muke  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
▼isabie;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temp^irary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consxiltants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  le«s 
by  more  than  11,200  than  the  highest  gri.«fi 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3i 
with  the  iMior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 


depttrtmente  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Ck>mmlttee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tu>n.  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government 
Be<'  3  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  res«->lutlon  which  shall  not  exceed  $200.- 
OOO  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  th  >  Senat*  iijxn  vouchers  approved  by 
the  c^ialrman  of  the  committee. 


STUDY    OF    FEDERAL    JUDICIAL 
SYSTEM 

Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  <S.  Res.  231'  authorizing  a 
study  of  the  Federal  judicial  system, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Admiiustration, 

I  See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastland, 
which  appears  uiider  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees") 


IN\T=:STIGATION  OP  JLTVENILE  DE- 
LINQUENCY IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr  EASITAND  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  iS.  Res,  232)  to  investigate 
juvenile  delinquency  in  the  United 
States,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

"See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  E.astland, 
which  appear."^  uiider  the  heading  "Re- 
purus  of  Committee*,") 


STUDY    OP    MATTERS    PERTAINING 
TO  CONSTITU'TIONAL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  EAS'lT-AND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  'S.  Res.  233*  authorizing  a 
study  of  matters  pertaining  to  constitu- 
tional rights,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Admini.'^tration, 

'See  the  above  re.'^olution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr,  E.«lSTLand, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


SnT)Y  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  PRAC- 
TICE AND  PROCEDURE  IN  GOV- 
ERNMENT DEPARTMENTS  AND 
AGENCIES 

Mr.  EAS7TAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  'S  Res  234)  authorizing  a 
study  of  administrative  practice  and  pro- 
cedure in  Government  departments  and 
agencies,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration 

(See  the  above  re.solution  printed  in 
full  when  rer>orted  by  Mr.  Eastland, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


INVESTTGATION  op  PROBLEMS  OP 
CERTAIN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 
ARISING  FROM  FLOW  OP 
ESCAPEEvS  AND  REFUGEES  FROM 
COMMUNIST  TYRANNY 

Mr  EASTLANT).  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 


resolution  (8.  Res.  235)  to  Investigate 
problems  of  certain  foreign  countries 
aru^ing  from  flow  of  escapees  and  refu- 
gees from  Communist  tyranny,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

'See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastland. 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


INVESTIGATION  OP  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF  THE  TRADING  WITH 
THE  ENEMY  ACT 

Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  'S.  Res.  236'  to  investigate 
the  administration  of  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  E.astland, 
which  appears  under  the  headirxg  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


in\'t:stigation  of  matters  per- 
taining TO  immigration  and 
naturalization 

Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  237)  to  investigate 
matters  pertaining  to  immigration  and 
naturalization,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

1  See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastland, 
which  app>ears  under  the  heading  lie- 
ports  of  Committees.") 


INVESTIGATION  OP  ANTITRUST  AND 
MONOPOLY  LAWS 

Mr   EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  'S.  Res.  238'  authorizing  an 
investigation  of  the  antitrust  and  mo- 
nopoly laws  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

•  See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastland, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


STUDY  OF  MATTERS  PERTAINING 
TO  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committ-ee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S,  Res.  239'  authorizing  a 
study  of  matters  pertaining  to  constitu- 
tional amendment.?,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, 

'See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastland, 
which  appears  imder  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


INVESTIGATION    OP    ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF  PATENT  OFFICE 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciar>',  reported  an  original 
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resolution  (S.  Res.  240)  authorizing  an 
investigati(Mi  of  the  administration  of 
the  Patent  Office,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Oommittee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastl.^nj, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  'Re- 
iwrts  of  Committees.") 


STUDY  OP  MATTERS  PERTAINING 
TO  REVISION  AND  CODIFICATION 
OP  STATUTES  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  origmal 
resolution  (S.  Res.  24 1>  authorizing  a 
study  of  matters  pertaining  to  the  re- 
vision and  codification  of  the  statutes 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastland, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


INVESTIGATION  OP  ADMINISTRA- 
TION OP  NATIONAL  SECLTRITY 
LAWS  AND  MATTERS  RELATING 
TO  ESPIONAGE 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  242)  authorizing  bi\ 
Investigation  of  the  administration  uf 
the  national  security  law  and  matte -s 
relating  to  espionage,  which  was  refernd 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastla.vj, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


REMOVAL  OP  LIMITATION  ON  IN- 
COME UNDER  SOCLAL  SECURITY 
ACT 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  biil  to 
remove  the  earnings  Limitations  on  the 
amount  of  outside  income  an  individual 
may  earn  while  receiving  social  security 
benefits. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  thi.s  is  a  bill 
with  regard  to  which  the  late  S^r.ar  r 
Lajiger.  our  dear  departed  colleague,  w.i.s 
the  principaJ  sponsor  and  I  was  a  co- 
sponsor.  In  a  sense,  I  am  pickin<?  up 
the  torch  from  the  place  where  the  late 
Senator  Langer  because  of  an  act  of 
divine  providence  laid  it  for  someone 
else  to  pick  up  and  run  with. 

At  the  present  time,  women  over  62 
years  of  age  and  men  over  65  do  not  re- 
ceive full  benefits  under  the  old-age  and 
survivors  section  of  the  Social  Secunty 
Act  if  they  earn  more  than  $1,200  an- 
nually, or  more  than  $100  in  any  month, 
until  Lhey  reach  the  age  of  72  when  the 
earnings  limitation  no  longer  applies. 

In  order  that  this  important  amend- 
ment to  the  Social  Security  Act  which 
was  previously  introduced  by  our  distin- 


guished former  colleague,  the  late  Sena- 
tor Langer.  may  be  actively  pursued  In 
this  body  during  the  current  session.  I 
sun  submitting  it  this  year.  The  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  reported 
to  be  schedulmg  early  consideration  of 
social  secunty  amendments  and  this  bill, 
introduced  in  the  other  body  by  several 
Representatives,  is  pending  before  it  so 
that  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  for 
action  on  it  in  the  near  future. 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
estimates  that  2  million  persons  'Aould 
benefit  if  this  amendment  were  adopted. 
That  is  the  approximate  number  of  in- 
dividuals who,  although  they  or  another 
wage-earning  mem^ber  of  their  family 
have  already  contributed  the  full  amount 
required  by  law,  are  not  receivini,'  thf'ir 
full  social  security  payments  becau.^e 
either  by  choice  or,  more  likely,  by  neces- 
sity, they  are  continuing  to  work  full  or 
part-time  They  get  a  sum  below  the 
average  annual  payment  of  about  $850 
which  is  received  by  the  social  security 
beneficiaries  or  their  dependents  who  are 
fully  retired. 

If  an  individual's  wages  exceed  the 
modest  annual  figure  of  $2,080.  he  is  not 
eligible  to  receive  a  single  dollar  in  social 
security  payments  despite  the  fact  that 
he  is  paid  up  in  full  under  the  sj'stem 
until  he  attains  the  age  of  72. 

In  view  of  the  impact  of  Inflation  on 
our  economy  resulting  in  a  marker!  in- 
crease in  the  coet  of  .such  basic  items  as 
food  costs,  rent,  clothing,  and  particu- 
larly hospitalization  and  medical  care 
which  are  of  special  concern  to  older  a^'e 
groups,  the  present  eamintjs  Limitations 
under  social  security  are  unreaJistic  and 
impo.se  a  severe  hard.shlp  on  many  of  our 
senior  citizens  who  continue  to  con- 
tnbute  their  talents  and  service  to  U  S. 
business  and  industry. 

By  adopting  this  proposed  amend- 
ment, the  Congre.s.s  would  b^  removing 
an  inequitabl<^  provision  of  the  Social 
Secunty  Act  and  at  the  stime  time  be 
taking  full  cognizance  of  the  neods  of 
our  older  citizens  who  have  d^^voted  their 
working  liv-\s  to  the  upbuilding  of  our 
Nation  and  it,s  economy 

The  VICE  PRESn:)p:NT  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  refen-ed 

The  bill  (S.  2793'  to  amend  title  II 
of  the  Social  Secunty  Act  so  as  to  r*>- 
move  the  limitation  upon  the  amount  of 
outside  income  which  an  individual  may 
earn  while  receiving  benefits  thereunder, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Javits.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  tiile.  and  referred  to 
tiie  Committee  on  Fmance. 


CULTURAL  ACTIVITIES  IN  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presid'-nt.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  ref'-rencf,  a 
bill  to  provide  tliat  1  mill  out  of  each  $1 
of  tax  revenue  of  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  be  .'^et  aside  In  a 
special  fund  to  be  used  by  the  Recreate  n 
Board  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Uj 
defray  in  part  the  expenses  of  the  Na- 
tionaJ    Symphony    Orchestra,    the    Cor- 


coran Gallery  of  Art,  and  other  nonprofit 
art  and  cultural  programs  of  the  District. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tlie  city 
of  Washington  is  truly  one  of  tlie  mo.sL 
beautiful  in  the  entire  world.  All  who 
come  here  are  Impressed  by  the  city's 
lovely  tree-Lned  streets,  beautiful  parks, 
and  Its  public  buildings. 

Tliroughuut  my  service  in  th.e  Senate,  I 
have  consistently  supported  measures  to 
improve  the  city  of  Wa.^hington  and  to 
make  it  an  even  more  beautiful  and 
pleasant  city  in  which  to  Live.  I  shall 
continue  to  support  .such  programs  be- 
cause I  believe  a  is  in  the  b^ist  interest 
not  only  of  the  city  of  Washington  but 
the  United  States  itself.  AfUT  all. 
Washington  is  a  picture  window-  through 
wf-.ich  tiie  people  of  other  natiuns  Icn^k 
and  draw  their  judgmeiius  about  Amer- 
ica. Washington  should  represent  the 
ar'i-stic  and  cultural  aspirations  of  the 
American  people. 

Unfortunately,  all  too  little  has  be«n 
done  to  promote  the  arts  in  the  Nation  s 
Capital.  I  was  most  interested  in  the 
study  prepared  last  year  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  for  Heprf-sentaLive  Harris  B. 
MiDowELL.  of  I>-liiwarp.  which  revealed 
that  Wiisinn^iton  s  budget  has  allotted 
fur  civic  cultural  event  only  $16,000 — of 
which  about  $10,000  helps  to  support  tlie 
Watergate  concerts.  A.s  compjared  witii 
Washington.  New  York  spends  $2,600,000, 
Ptiiiadelphia  $824,000,  and  Baltimore 
$448,000.  liie  small  city  of  Hagerstown. 
Md  .  only  a  short  distance  from  tlie  Na- 
tiuns  Capi'al,  ki'.^'s  lUs  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  $12,500  out  of  its  regular  annual 
budget — only  $3,500  less  tlian  the  entire 
amount  that  Washington  spends  out  of 
its  more  than  $200  milhon  budget. 

To  date,  the  promotion  and  financing 
of  opera,  ballet,  orchestras,  and  theaters 
has  been  left  pnmartly  up  to  the  citizens 
of  Wa,shington  itself.  Precious  little  hju 
been  given  by  the  District  Government  to 
promote  the  arts.  If  any  city  in  the 
United  States  should  be  spending  money 
to  promote  the  arts.  It  should  certainly 
be  Washington,  the  Capital  of  the  United 
States.  I,  therefore,  be'.iove  it  is  time 
that  Washington  Join  with  oth^r  cities 
of  our  great  country  to  promote  the  arts 
by  providing  that  at  least  a  .small  portion 
of  tax  revenue  go  for  such  programs. 

Under  my  bill.  1  mill  out  of  ever>-  dol- 
lar of  tax  revenue  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  would  be  deposited  m  a  .special 
fund  in  the  Treasury  of  th^  United 
States.  The  money  in  such  fund  would  be 
made  available  to  the  Recreation  Board 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  help  in 
defraying  at  least  in  part  the  expenses  of 
the  National  Symphony  Orchestra,  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  and  other  non- 
profit art  programs. 

We  can  be  proud  of  our  fine  National 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  of  the  Cor- 
coran Gallery  of  Art,  but  we  in  the  Con- 
gress can  take  little  pride  in  the  fact 
that  we  as  the  City  Council  of  Washing- 
ton have  done  precious  little  to  pruinota 
these  institutions  and  other  cultural  pro- 
grams of  the  Di.stnct.  We  have  an  obli- 
gation to  Join  with  the  citizens  of  the 
District  to  give  financial  support  for  the 
fine  arts  of  Washington. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi-  tive  McDowell,  to  which  I  have  re-  There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
dent,  that  the  study  made  by  the  Library  ferred,  be  printed  at  tins  point  m  the  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
of  Congress  at  the  request  of  Representa-     Record,  as  follows : 

LXHIBIT    .\ 

Municipal  financial  support  of  certain  artistic  and  cxdfural  activities  in  selected  I'.S.  ntin^,  a  rnmjnJniinn  of  ay\fcvc'^  to  a  q-ufsiionnairf 


City 


AkroD.  Oblo. 


Atlanta.  <H. 


Baltimore.  Md — 


Birmingham,  Ala. 
Buflalo,  N.V 


Chicago,  m.. 


Dallas,  Tex. 


D«trrU.  Mich 

EraasTllle,  Ind... 


HaRfrstown.  Md.. 
Houston,  Tex 


Kansu  City,  M«. 


Loe  Aniretes,  Calif.. 

Newark,  Nj 

Nev  Orleaas,  La... 


New  York,  N.Y... 


Norfolk,  Va 

Oakland,  Calif 


Philadelphia.  Pa.. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa_. 


Providence.  R.I 

KcMUng,  P^ 


Amount  of  municipal  flnandal  support 


$3«,000 

$6,000,000 


1  or  3  part«  of  a  $100,000  recreation  program. 

$7.50<) _. 

JB.OOO 

$5,000 

$10,000 


nso  appropriations: 

$25  .BW 

$n9,9M 

$288.000 

$15,000 

$00,000  (this  year's  appropriation). 
Appropriated  In  ltt58-6e: 

$73,430 

$30.000 

$27,300 

Calpnflor  year  1958: 

$232.406.87 


$232,8<».n. 
$232,406.03. 


$»,000. 


lOSIHK)  fTOSs  appropriation,  $543.081 

1M8  contribution,  $9.200 

Proposed  budget  for  1960,  $18,400 

1960  contribution,  $8,200 

Frop<»ed  budcet  for  1960.  $18,400 

$12,500  (provided  lor  in  anna&l  budget). 

$19.800 

$20,000 

$3.000 

$25.000 

For  fiscal  year  ended  Apr.  80, 1989: 
$21,211 


9B.93S.. 

»42.M0. 


U^  231 

$33.592 , 

Appropriation  for  fiscal  1960-60:  $196,996 

1950  appropriation:  $526.426 

$40,000  annually 

Appropriated  "this  year": 

$5,000 

$3.500 _ 

$044,525  (operating  budget,  July  1,  i060,  to 

June  30.  1900). 
$OO4.9S0  (capital  budget.  Jan.  1.  1050,  to  Dec 

31.  1060). 
$1,320,550  (operating  budget,  July  1,  1060,  to 

June  30.  lOeO). 
$l.07l.9M  (capital  budget.  Jan.  1. 1050.  to  Dec 

31    1950) 
$125!  140  (operating  budget,  July  1.  1050,  to 

June  30,  1960). 
tS6.866  (operating  budget,  July  1, 1050,  to  June 

80.  1060). 

$00,510  (c&pltal  budget.  Jan.  1,  1060,  to  Dec. 

81.  1960). 

$127,000  (operating  budget.  July  1.  1060,  to 
June  30,  1000). 

$50,260  (oaplt&l  budget,  Jan.  1.  1959,  to  Dec 
31.  1959). 

$2.000 

$«9.083 

1958-60: 

Salaries  for  a  professional  staff  of  6  plus 
$2,000  allowance  for  books  and  $600  lor 
yilctures, 

$70,377 

$67,212 

$31.577 

$25,000 

$75,000 

$25,000 

$634,760 

$80,000 

$10,000 „ 

$35,000  (1959) 


$20,000  to  $30,000  (annually) 

$2.'<,000  (approximate  cost  to  city  annually) 

Current  appropriations: 

$24.877 ^ 

$1,500 

$140,000  (approximate  expenditures  for  1060)... 

$.-^,028  (1959) 

$5,000 


Source  of  municipal  financial  support 


General  fund  (Indirect  support  In  lieu  of  tax  for 

fnrillty). 
Direct  tax  construction  cost 


Oeneral  fund  (part  of  'Yecreatlon  program"). 

Qeneral  fund ..„.. .... ....... 

do 

do 

.....do 


.do. 
-do. 


Endowment  funds  (estimated  Income). 

Oeneral  funds  (pensions) 

Qeneral  funds ..... ............... 


Real  estate  tax  and  other  current  revenues. 

do 

do 


Payments  from  Chicago  Park  District,  an  inde- 
pendent municipal  corporation  In  the  city  of 
Chicago. 

do 

do _ 


Oeneral  revenues,  "the  ma}or  part  of  which  is 

ad  valorem  tax." 
Local  taxes,  grants  and  gifts,  and  revenues...... 

^CivU  City  of  EvansvUle 

[school  City  of  EvansvUle  ' „ 

Oeneral  revenues 

do 

do 

do _ 

do 


Oeneral  fund;  park  funds. 


Oeneral  fund 

Oeneral  debt  and  Interest  fund. 


Oeneral  ftind . - 

C>eneral  rey«>aes ...... 

Tax  and  general  revenues.. 

Appropriated  by  city. ....„.„— .-..- 

do .. 

do _ 

do 

Tax  levy  and  general  fund  revenues. 


Capital  allocations 

Tax  levy  and  general  fund  revenues... 

Capital  allocations 

Tax  levy  and  general  fund  revenues... 

do 

Capital  allocations 

Tax  levy  and  general  fund  revenues... 
Capital  allocations 


Oeneral  revenue. 
....do 


Annual  appropriations  by  city  council  to  lll)rary 
department  from  which  library  and  museums 
commission  adopts  an  operating  budget. 

....do 

.rrrido".'"!!!!""!!!""!™!""""!"""". 

General  revenues . ....... 

....do 

....do 

....do 

(ieneral  revenues  (through  spwiflc  appropria- 
tions each  year). 
....do — 

Oeneral  revenue^..^.... _.^___~...~-... 

do 

Oeneral  revenues  (budgeted  annually  according 
to  estimated  needs). 

Direct  appropriation 


Type  of  activity  s-arported 


Richmond,  Va 

'  City  budget  for  1960  based  on  1  cent  per  $100  valuation  of  the  city.    Funds  provided  by  laief  earmarked  for  thi-^  spedflc  purixi.'^e. 


Art  museum. 

Plan5  for  the  construction  of  a  mnnldpal  audi- 
torium and  "cultu.'-al  grouping  for  mis.  V.htiiTj 
and  arena." 

Band  concerts. 

Atlanta  Symphony  Guild. 

Atlanta  Pops  Concert. 

Municipal  Theater  Under -the-Stars. 

Atlanta  Art  .\ssociatlon  i<x  Benefit  ESgt  Mu- 
seum and  School  of  Art, 

Municipal  Ma-^um. 
Bureau  of  Masic. 

jwalters  Art  Gallery. 

Birmingham  Museum  of  Art, 

Albright  Art  GaUery. 

Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orchestra  Society,  Inc. 

Kleinhans  Music  HalL 

Art  Destitute  of  Chicaga 


Museum  of  Science  and  Indu.^try. 

Chicago  Natural   History    Museum     flcM   mn- 

seiim). 
Fine  Arts  Museum. 

Arts  Commlssfon. 

Evansville  Museum  0/  Aris  and  Sciences. 

Do. 

Washtapton  County  Mu.<!ciim  of  Fine  .irta. 
Museum  of  .Natural  Hlstors. 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
Civic  Theatn". 
Houston  Symphons; 

KeL-wn  .^.rt  Gallery  (builflnr?  «w5  (rouE'i  main- 
tenance). 

Philharmonic  Orchestra  (free  rert). 

Starlight  Theater  (doht  .service  for  facility  devel- 
oped by  psirk  ■1ppar;r.i>'-.i  . 

Museum  (bi;;ii;inc?  ar,.i  prcr.nd  maintenance). 

Liberty  Memorial  (opt^rai;  ir,  a.n  i  r;air.l/>aanoe). 

Department  of  municipal  art  bureau  0.'  music 

Newark  Museum. 

Delgado  Museum  of  Art. 

New  Orleans  Phflharmonlr  P'vlPtT 
New  Orleans  Opera  House  ."i  ssociauon. 
Crescent  City  Concerts. 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

Po. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  Ilislor> 


Brooklyn    Institute    of    Arts    and    Children's 

Museum. 
Brooklyn   Inslituu-   of   Brocklrn   Ac&«ifcmy   of 

Music 
Do. 


►Museum  of  the  City  o.'  New  York. 

Norfolk  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Norfolk  Museum  of  Art5  and  Sr:eiio«s. 

Art  and  pictures  department  ol  main  library. 


Oakland  Public  Museum. 

Art  Museum. 

Snow  Muspum. 

Acadejny  of  Fme  Arts. 

Robin  Hood  Dell. 

Philadelphia  Grand  Opera. 

Philadelphia  Art  Museum  and  Rodin  Museum. 

Johnson  paintings. 

Philadelphia  Art  Festival    every  .  years). 

Pittsburgh  Symphony 

Free  summw  band  concerts. 
Arts  and  Crafts  Center. 

Museum  in  Roger  William  Park; 

Band  concerts. 

Recreation  Bureao  ♦sponsoB  orchestra,  Nature 

Museum,  etc.  ■ . 
Bureau  of  tiark?  weekly  band  coacerti. 
ValfCime  Museum. 
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City 


Amount  of  municipal  fln&nctal  support 


8<>!ir<>e  of  municipal  flnancla.  supr>ort 


Rocheeter,  N'.Y 

Sacramento,  Call/. 


1959-flO  PTpenditures:  | 

$10.tiO(> G^n<»rHl  r>>v<'nu«>9  or  roal  estat«  iAxte 

ja},i»i) 1 do. 


St.  Louis,  Mo 

Bt.  Paul,  Minn 

Ban  Antonio,  Tex 

I 
Ban  D'.ego,  Ca^T 

I 
Ban  Francisco,  Calif... 


Not  mdu-Jite'!. 
IWS-iiO  budget  amounts: 

$4.V«).,^ 

$4    »*1   


tlT.iXJO. 


1958  Revenue:  $320,007  13... 


1959  city  budset  apprcprUtlons: 
»13,500 


tionrm 

$SI.  «<:  approximate  budget  for  ensuing  year). 
$xi.r>no 


195^  ^V)  city  budget: 

$.'■7,159 

$ly.Ay , 

»4)*,-15 , 

$A.''/.H9 

J!".!>on  

19il*-ia  ri'id, 


.'et 


'"»tf,  »12n.6M:  ot^or,  KT.'TlOh 
■-.. xe-s,  $2M.8a«;  other,  $606). '."! 


Bcranton,  Pa.. 
B«atUe,  Wub. 


J.V-/M2    taxM.  $:if"vi?;  other,  «2S0> 

\n  dViT^u  jf  ^'•■oul  tift.;w  p«r  annum  over 

the  [«Mt  10  ynan. 
$iiJ  J7 


Not  Indicated. 


Oencral  ad  valorem  taxes. 

CJO , 


.do. 


.do. 


Permanent  levy  of  $0.02  per  $100  valuation  on 
all  real  and  personal  property  (established 
tinder  State  law  In  1907;. 

Appropriations  "financed  as  part  of  the  overall 
city  budget." 

do 

Supported  primarily  by  general  fund 

do _ 


do-. 


(}eE?ral  revenues,..^ . . 

do „ 

do 

'""do."  ril!""™!""""! 


Bnduet  of  the  dty  and  county  of  San  Francisco. 
no 

a  anarai  funds iiim"rrrmrrm™r~r! 


fiyringiUU,  idau.' 


lyrMaM,N.Y. 


•34.007  .M 

lIK.illlO 

ViJ,"i:i  •'  

|.U,..7  M 

litl.Vi  iti 

I1S,101  « 


»i,2flr ..— .~«... 

Vot  'n  I'-iti-l  .  ...„....„ 

tM^.MJ  »ppruprutLa;u  UOOtilf. 


City's  annaal  btid(«t  taadM  without  rvfard  to 
Income  source. 

"I.'do]""""!"!!!!!!!!!!!"!"""""""" 

.do. 


General  lax  revaauM. 

do 

.....do.^. ^. 


An 

.do 

UtiMnl  («i  Ury. 


Type  of  activity  snpport^  '. 


OlTte  Moste  Assodation. 
"Opera  Under  the  Stan." 
Museum. 

Philharmonic  Orchestra. 
Park  band  concerts. 
Cro<-lier  Art  Uaiiery  (city.owne(D. 
Children's  art  and  dancing  claasei  (elty  recrea- 
tion department). 
St.  Louix  Art  Museuia. 


8t.  Paul  Gallery  and  School  of  Art 

St.  Paul  Civic  Opera. 
Witte  Museum. 
3  muntripal  auditoriums. 

San  Pedro  Playhouse  (auditorium  devoted  pri- 
marily to  tbMtrical  ptxKlucUons). 

Fine  Arts  Gallery. 
Serra  Mti^pura  (loral  hl!«tory). 
Natural  History  Musoum. 
Mu."<eum  of  Mao  (anthropologj). 
San  Diego  Symphony. 

Art  commission. 

War  .Memorial  Art  Museum. 

California  Paiaoa  of  the  Legion  0/  Honor  (fti 

museum). 
De  Young  (art)  Museum< 
Evcrhart  Muv-um. 

Art  oonuniMloi^ 

Art  moMaa, 

Public  mualo. 

Art  divuion  of  th«  library  departmaat, 

Mua«um  of  Natural  lliciory, 

(leorfe  Walter  Viooaot  llmlth  Miiamn. 

William  Pynrhon  Mumortol  (CoaaMUOit  VnU 

l«T  Ml«tf>rlr«l  Muaatim). 
8prln»flri't  Miwtum  of  Kin«  Arti. 
rtm  uu  UcparlOMUt  of  library. 
■ym«i>a«  Mmmhb  ot  Vlat  Arti  (pHrtMjr  ^btf 

Itnd  laaUtattOB). 


•  Inc hi  iivt  In  the  lll.rarjf  budni^t  \m  the  prwlUon  j(  R)u<:ca!  alvU'-r,  wtilrh  li  th*-  wny 
In  whitfi  the  c'ty  fiouir:i>ul«i  to  lh<»  laJjry  of  iho  coiiJuflor  y(  the  dprlunlleld  bym- 
piioujr  Urehaaira. 


f'omplled  by  Ann*  M.  K 
VN  uUare  Ulvljkicia,  L«gUUliv . 


'■  }\e\m  A.   Miller,  Education  and  Publio 
:u\uM,  Ubtuy  oi  Coutrnw,  July  W,  iUM. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
letters  to  the  editor,  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Decem- 
ber 23,  1959,  and  which  deal  with  this 
subject,  be  prinicd  at  tins  point  ai  li.e 
Record. 

There  beln?  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  li-.e  Recced, 
as  follows: 

District  or  CoLrMBT.\  SmiiTCHANGiNo 
Itself  on  Ctjltttre? 

I  want  to  c-immend  th?  Star  for  thf>  ^-T-el- 
lent  artlfle  about  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of 
Art  by  John  McKelway  on  Sunday.  Decem- 
ber 13  It  Is  gx)d  to  have  the  Star  assure 
us  that  the  C'TCoran  la  v',^')r-  u.>!y  alive  on 
Its  100th  birthday  and  lorikmi?  forward  to  Its 
second  century  of  service  In  art  a:.d  the 
associated  field  o'  educ^t.^n. 

But.  naturally,  along  with  many  other  peo- 
ple, it  Is  Mr  McK'^Iway's  discussion  of  what 
will  be  needed  during  these  ccmlng  years 
that  hoId.s  any  deepest  c  r.cern. 

To  begin  with,  one  point  should  be  fully 
understi^Kxl.  It  Is  useless  and.  Indeed,  mis- 
leading to  compare  the  tnc-me  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  r.f  Art  with  that  of  the  C  r- 
coran.  TTiese  two  i^eat  Jtallerles  -fuT^t^-^nt 
two  quite  different  setups.  The  Na*i:  r  al 
Gallery  !s  federally  owned  aiid  largely  retl- 
erally  suprx  rted.  the  Corcrraji  Is  not  and 
never  has  been,  nor  did  Wi.li.ina  Wllsrjn  C'r- 
coran  Intend  that  the  gallery  which  bears 
his  name  would  be  a  Federal  Governn^ent 
institution. 

The  comparison,  rather,  should  be  betwoen 
the  Corcoran  and.  say.  New  Y  rk's  Me'r  >- 
polltan  Museum  of  .Art,  and  wi'h  ^'tiher  r^u- 
niclpai    museums    throughout    tao   cou:.„-7. 


These  museums  are  greatly  aaal^tcd  by  rr.u- 
nicipal  tax  funds  and  couldn  t  C'l.tii.ue  to 
rern.un  open  without  such  financial  aMUt- 
a.::ce. 

A-:  rci;.-.;;  *  i  a  rerent  .study  made  by  the 
I  i'rary  "f  C'^i'  ;j-"*»  for  R'^pre^entatlve  Harris 
B  McDowell.  Jr..  Democrat,  of  Delaware, 
'  'vdod  In  the  CoNcp.r3sioN.\L  Record.  Sep- 
t^.T.ber  14,  1959.  this  city  spends  far  less  on 
cultural  activities  than  any  of  the  other  38 
cities  surveyed.  Our  budget  for  the  fine  arts 
is  only  iie.OOO.  as  compared  with  New  York's 
•2,600.C00,  Philadelphia's  $824,000,  and  Balti- 
more's $448. 500. 

WTiy,  Hagerstown,  Md  ,  gives  !•=;  Mi.'^eum 
of  Fine  Arts  $12,500,  which  Is  provided  out 
of  Its  regular  annual  budget,  only  13.500  less 
than  the  entire  amount  the  Nation's  Capital 
spends  out  of  Its  more  than  $200  million 
budget. 

The  Star  says  the  Corcoran  Gallery  needs 
a  litUe  outside  help.  No;  what  it  needs  Is 
Inside  help,  and  Jud^ng  from  Mr.  McKel- 
way's  remarlts  about  lacK  of  heat,  of  air  con- 
ditioning, and  of  peeling  walls  and  canceled 
exhibitions,  more  than  a  llf.le  help  Ls 
needed. 

Representative  McDowixl  has  Introduced  a 
bill  to  provide  1  mill  out  of  each  tax  dollar 
for  art  and  music  programs.  The  bill  Is  co- 
sponsored  on  a  bipartisan  basis  by  Repre- 
sentative Carroll  D.  Kkasns,  Republican,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Representative  John  R  Foley, 
Dciiiwcrai,  of  Maryland;  and  Senai<-r  J^.mks 
E  MrRR.\T.  Democrat,  of  MontansL.  A.o...  i;,« 
Intent  of  this  bill  has  the  support  of  a  wide 
range  of  groups  including  the  American 
Ffiieration  of  M\islclans.  the  AFTLr-CIO.  and 
even  the  Washington  Board  of  Trade. 

Tlie  plan  suggested  in  this  bill  Is  one  cur- 
rently In  use  in  scores  of  cities  where  their 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  their  art  gal- 


l«rle«,  mtis«t]ms,  and  symphony  orrheo+ras 
produces  significant  civic  support  and  art  in. 
Why  should  not  such  help  be  sought,  a;. a 
given,  by  Washington,  DC? 

We  need  not  try  to  compete  with  the 
ancient  capitals  of  Europe  and  Rtissla.  We 
are  still  in  the  process  of  making  our  world. 
But  let  us  compete  with  our  fellow  American 
cities  so  we  can  take  our  proper  place  in  the 
growing  cultural  life  oX  these  United  States. 

HORTZNSX  AlCKAM. 

The  Star's  Sunday  feature  article.  "The 
Corcoran,  at  100,  Is  Still  Looking  Ahead." 
la  commendable,  but  the  Corcoran  Gallery 
should  have  been  compared,  not  with  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art.  but  with  the  Na- 
tion's local,  city-aided  musexuns  and  gal- 
leries. 

The  Star  points  out  that  the  National 
Gallery  receives  a  yearly  grant  from  tha 
Federal  Government  of  $1,853,000.  This  is 
true,  but  Information  on  the  amount  of 
financial  support  given  local  museums  by 
VS.  cities  would  have  been  more  apropos 
and  fiigniflcant — and  helpful. 

Baltimore  contributes  $303,000  to  the  Wal- 
ters Art  Gallery;  Buffalo  gives  $73,430  to  the 
Albright  Art  Gallery;  Chicago  gives  the  Art 
InsUtute  of  Chicago  $232,405;  Dallas  gives 
Its  Pine  Arts  Museum  $80,000;  Houston  its 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  $20,000;  Kansas  City 
Its  Nelson  Art  Gallery  $21,211;  Newark  (N.J.) 
gives  the  Newark  Museum  $525,426;  New 
Orleans  gives  Its  Delgado  Museum  of  Art 
$40,000;  New  York  gives  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  the  magnificent  sum  of  $1,- 
849,514;  Norfolk  gives  its  Museum  of  Art 
$«9.083.  Philadelphia  gives  the  Philadelphia 
Art  Museum  $624,760;  Pittsburgh  gives  Its 
Arts  and  Crafts  Center  $25,000;  St.  Louis 
gives   its   Art   Museum   $320,007.    San    Diego 


gives  its  Fuie  Arts  Gaiiery  $57,159.  San 
Francisco,  with  a  {population  of  775.000,  g;-.  es 
Its  three  city-aided  art  museunis  a  grand 
total  of  $658,891. 

Wasihlngton,  DC,  with  a  population 
greater  by  100.000.  and  one  of  the  wealthiest 
cities  In  the  United  States  per  capita,  doesn't 
give  its  splendid  local  art  museums,  ruch  as 
the  Corcoran  Gallery,   one  red  cent. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Conamissioners 
have  requested  $10,000  for  the  Watergate 
Concerts  for  the  past  2  years  and  Congress 
has  gladly  appropriated  this  sum.  There 
Is  every  reason  for  believing  that  If  the  Com- 
mlsfilcners  requeeted  an  equal  or  greater 
sum  for  thA  Corcoran.  Gallery  from  local 
tax  revenues  Congress  would  gladly  appro- 
priate this  also. 

It  Is  high  time  the  Commissioners  dis- 
played a  concern  for  cultural  matters  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  other  U.S.  city  govern- 
ing groups. 

William  A.  OmjLHT. 
National  Committeeman,  Young  Dem- 
ocratic Club  0/  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  "S.  279«)  to  provide  lor  the 
adoption  in  the  Nation  s  Capital  of  the 
practice  common  to  many  other  cities  in 
the  United  States  with  regard  to  cul- 
tural activities  by  depositing  In  a  special 
fund  1  mill  out  of  each  $1  of  tax  reve- 
nue of  the  srovernmeni  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  be  used  for  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Corcoran 
Oftllery  of  Art,  and  other  nonprofit  art 
programs  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purpocM,  by  amendinR  the 
act  of  April  29,  IMS,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Humphrey,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
lt«  title,  and  referred  to  the  Couuiiit' 
tee  on  the  Dbtilct  of  Columbia. 


EXPANSION  OI  .'  I  rCIAL  SCHOOL 
MILK  PROGRAM 

Mr,  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
improve  and  expand  the  special  school 
milk  program. 

Generally,  the  bill  would  Increase 
funds  available  as  follo'ws:  The  allow- 
able $81  million  for  fiscal  year  1960 
would  be  Increased  to  $95  million;  for 
fiscal  year  1961  and  successive  years, 
$90  million  would  be  made  available. 

The  proposal,  too,  would  establish  the 
special  milk  program  on  a  permanent 
basis. 

Overall,  this  program  has  provided  a 
constructive  outlet  for  surplus  milk,  as 
well  as  made  a  real  contribution  to  bet- 
ter health  of  the  children  of  America. 

In  fiscal  year  1959,  over  2.2  billion 
half  pints  of  milk  were  distributed  to 
cliildren  in  nursery  schools,  child  caie 
centers,  summer  camps,  and  similar 
nonprofit  in.stitutions  devoted  to  the  care 
and  training  of  children. 

A.S  I  understand,  funds  for  the  cur- 
rent year  are  running  low.  Although 
the  Department  may  not  spend  more 
than  the  allowable  $81  million,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  re  quires 
elbow  room  for  its  operation.';,  l'nles!« 
additional  funds  are  provided,  t:  r  D,  - 
partinent  of  Agriculture  mfor::is  me 
that  there  will  net  d  to  be  cutbacks  m 
the  proeram   beEimunK   March    1.   1960. 

Fartu:.aieiy.  a  .>;  ;tx:oramittee  uf  tl.p 
Hoa^e  Agriculture  Ccmimttee  ha.,<  .sched- 
uled hearmus  next  week  on  Uiis  situa- 
tion.   I  would  respectfully  urge  that  the 


Senate  ctimmULee  consider  the  recom- 
meiidauonb  m  tins  bill  as  early  as  pos- 

blbip. 

Ti;t>  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2797)  to  increa.se  and  ex- 
tend the  special  milk  proRram,  iiuro- 
du< cd  by  ^!r.  Wiley,  was  recxived.  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Comniiiiee  on  Agriculture  aitid  Forestry. 


COMMISSION  TO  STUDY  COMi-EN- 
SATION  FOR  LAND  CONDEMNED 
UNDER    FEDERAL    PRC)GRAMS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  years  the  Federal  Government  has 
Instituted  programs  under  which  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  land  have  been  acquired 
from  private  owners.  While  much  of 
the  land  has  been  acquired  by  purchase, 
a  great  deal  has  been  acquired  through 
condemnation  proceedings;  and  in  the 
cases  in  which  voluntary  sales  were  ef- 
fected, the  threat  of  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings was  in  the  beckeround. 

These  Federal  programs  include  some 
in  which  Federal  agencies  use  the  land 
diiectly — for  example,  in  the  military 
programs;  in  other  cases,  the  land  Is 
owned  by  State  or  local  agencies — for 
example,  in  moAt  road  proffram«;  and,  in 
other  cases,  the  land  may  be  refold  for 
private  use — for  example,  in  ti.f'  urbin 
renewal  program.  But  r'":i  'Uc-  '.  ♦ 
these  differences  In  the  p  ,  of  the 
taking  or  the  use  to  which  the  land  is 
put.  the  individual  or  business  dispos- 
sessed or  otherwise  afTected  by  the  acqui- 
sition suffers  the  same  loss. 

Probably  the  bicveet  acquisition  pio- 
rram  has  been  that  of  the  military.  I 
am  advised  that  in  1940,  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  lised  about  2'2  mil- 
lion acres  of  land.  By  the  clase  of  the 
war,  these  two  Departments  had  the  use 
of  52  million  acres — about  equal  in  size 
to  Kansas  or  Utali. 

By  June  30,  1955,  the  land  used  for 
military  purposes  by  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
the  Air  Force,  and  the  AEC,  amounted 
to  more  than  23  million  acres — about  the 
si*e  of  Indiana,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  or 
Tennessee.  Other  Federal  programs 
have  acquired  or  are  acquiring  substan- 
tial amounts  of  land. 

In  the  urban  renewal  program  imder 
title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  the 
first  400  projects  have  called  for  the 
clearance  of  about  15.000  aores,  not  in- 
cluding streets  and  alleys.  Unlike  much 
of  the  land  used  for  military  progrtuns, 
these  15,000  net  acres  are  located  In 
urban  areas,  and  consist  mostly  of  de- 
veloped land.  The  Federal  highway  pro- 
grams also  call  for  the  acquisition  of 
large  areas,  including  both  expensive 
developed  land  in  cities,  and  farmland 
and  wasteland  outside  cities.  For  the 
Interstate  Highway  System.  $621  mil- 
lion— of  which  the  Pedeial  share  will  be 
$418  million — is  authorized  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  rights-of-way  during  the 
fiscal  ye?,r  1959.  UndT  the  r^piilar  Fed- 
pr;il  highway  protpram;*.  $I1?6  mKiion — of 
which  trt'  Federal  .share  will  be  $65  mil- 
lii  n  .s  authorised  for  acxjuisition  of 
nghUi-of-'w  ay  duiiny;  the  fi:>CiU  year  19.'>9. 
Ouher  Ft  ciejal  prograiiiS,  such  a£  the 
piiblic  woilca  i^-ograms,  involve  the  ac- 
quisition of  large  areas. 


The  acquisition  of  land  in  this  volume 
is  verj-  different  from  the  Federal  ac- 
quisition of  land  during  the  19tii  cen- 
tury, or  even  during  the  20th  century, 
up  to  World  War  II.  The  problems  cre- 
ated when,  under  Federal  programs, 
thousands  of  acres  of  hind  is  acquired 
m  rural  areas,  or  scores  of  acres  are  ac- 
quired in  develoi:)ed  urban  areas,  are 
different,  both  m  kind  and  ir  degree. 
from  the  pr  >blems  created  in  earher 
day.s.  when  Federal  acqui&iUon.s  of  land 
amounlec  merely  to  taking  enou^'h  land 
for  the  construction  of  a  post  oifice.  an 
arsenal,  or  even  an  army  posl.  And 
th  problem  becon.es  particularly  acute 
when  an  urban-renewal  project  cleans 
out  an  entire  scx'Tion  of  town — the 
houses,  stores,  office  buildings.  n;o\  .e 
theaters,  banks,  churches,  and  all  other 
strtictures. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee has  i:eard  te.?timony  which  has  set 
forth  in  dran.atic  detail  the  problems 
facing  busmes'^es.  both  large  and  small, 
which  ha\e  been  w.;)ed  out  by  urban- 
renewal  projects  or  by  Federal" highway 
projects  Three  bills  on  this  sub.iect 
haw  been  mtrixiuced;  S.  i:>40,  by  Sen- 
ator HrnPHr.EY,  S.  1351,  by  Senatr.r 
BrAi.i.:  and  S  1777.  by  Senator  CtAtK 
and  Senator  Javits.  wiucli  wotild  j::o- 
vldc  for  lr>ans  to  .small  bu-siness  oncerns 
affected  by  the  liiKhway  a;.d  urban-:  c- 
r.'^wal  rrop"ams. 

Ti'.c  problem,  of  course  l.s  nat  l.iwfed 
to  small  buMneeses  o;  to  thrw  two  1  ert- 
cral  programB.  Th.c  probli  m  affects  all 
sizes  of  tnulnesfi,  and  it  affectr,  all  Fe.1- 
eral  programs  under  wliici  land  m  ac- 
quired— parlic".:larly  of  courw.  whf  ■:  the 
land  acquisitions  a:e  very  extens.ve  It 
was.  I  think,  icv  thi.--  reason  that  the 
Banking  and  Curnncy  Con.miltee  did 
not  t."ke  action  on  any  of  the.s<  three 
bills  in  connection  witli  either  the  small 
business  lepitla.on  or  tlie  hou&.ng  \ec:s- 
lation. 

It  seems  to  me  tr.e  que.-^tion  is  a  mat- 
ter of  much  broader  concern,  and  one 
which  basically  poos  back  to  the  require- 
n:ient  of  the  fifth  amendir.f^nt  to  the 
Constitution  that  private  proj^erty  shall 
not  be  takeii  for  pubbc  use  without  just 
compensation. 

Over  nifiny  years,  this  constitutional 
requirement  has  been  spelled  ejut  m  ju- 
dicial decLsions  and  in  statutes  with:n 
the  framework  of  the  coj:istitutiona;  re- 
quirement. P'or  the  most  part,  thi.? 
occurred  bef  oi  e  acquis;tion.s  of  land  by 
the  P  ederal  Government  were  substan- 
tial or  l.ad  dra.st.ic  effects  upon  wide 
areas.  As  I  hvve  said,  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  k::;d.  a,-  well  as  a  difference 
in  deerce.  birAit-.i  acquhinc  enough 
land  for  a  Federal  office  bmldmg.  or 
even  acquiring  the  Fr  ieral  Trian^^le.  and 
acqiiamg  a  .--uiare  mije  of  city  land  for 
an  urban-renewal  project  or  acqu;::r.g  a 
whole  val!ey  for  the  pnrpo.'^e  of  flooding 
It  in  connection  with  the  construction  of 
a  dam. 

It  is  because  of  this  cliange  in  the 
nature  and  the  effect  of  Innd  acquisi- 
tions under  Federal  programs,  either  by 
condemnation  or  under  threat  cf  con- 
demnation, tiiat  I  think  it  desirable  to 
make  a  thorough  and  impartial  study 
of  condemnation  luider  Federal  pro- 
grams.    This    study    should    be    broad 
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enough  to  cover  land  acquisition  under 
the  highway  program,  under  public 
works  programs,  under  urban-renewal 
programs,  under  military  programs,  and 
any  other  Federal  programs.  It  should 
also  be  broad  enough  to  cover  all  the 
effects  of  land  acquisition,  including  its 
effects  on  owners,  on  tenants,  and  on 
nearby  property  and  businesses.  The 
study  should  be  made  in  the  broad  spirit 
of  the  just-compensation  provision  of 
the  filth  amendment.  It  should  not  be 
limited  to  a  determination  of  the  legal 
bounds  of  that  provision  or  of  any  par- 
ticular statute.  Instead,  it  should  cover 
the  broader  subject  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  cost  of  Federal  programs  is 
paid  by  individuals  or  firms  whose  prop- 
erty is  taken  or  whose  property  or  busi- 
ness is  either  destroyed  or  is  reduced  in 
value  by  the  taking  of  neighboring 
property,  and  the  extent  to  which  it 
would  be  feasible  and  proper  to  com- 
pensate these  Individuals  and  firms  for 
the  losses  they  suffer  by  reason  of  the 
Federal  program. 

Accordingly,  I  introduce  a  bill  which 
would  establish  a  bipartisan  Federal 
Commission  on  Property  Condemnation 
Compensation,  to  consist  of  15  members. 
7  to  be  appointed  by  the  President.  4  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Vice  Pre.sident,  and 
4  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker.  The 
Commission  would  make  a  thorough 
study  of  compensation  in  connection 
with  the  condemnation  of  land,  and 
would  file  a  report  with  the  Congress  by 
December  31,  1961. 

In  introducins:  this  bill.  I  do  not.  of 
course,  wish  to  take  the  position  that 
Einy  particular  judicial  awards  have 
been  either  too  high  or  too  low;  nor  do 
I  wish  to  take  the  position  that  any  con- 
demnation statute  now  on  the  books 
needs  to  be  amended.  But  the  testi- 
mony, which  has  been  presented  to  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  on 
the  effects  on  individuals  and  businesses 
of  the  widespread  land  acquisitions 
under  Federal  programs  convinces  me 
that  this  matter  should  be  thoroughly 
reviewed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2802)  to  provide  for  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  disposition 
of  claims  for  just  compensation  for  per- 
sona affected  by  the  acquisition  of  prop- 
erty by  the  United  States  or  under  Fed- 
eral programs  through  condemnation 
proceedings  or  otherwise,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Bparkkait,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  it«  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


ISSUANCE  OP  GOLD  MEDAL  IN  REC- 
OGNITION OP  SERVICES  OP  DR. 
THOMAS  A.  DOOLEY 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  present  to  Dr. 
Thomas  A.  Dooley  m,  in  the  name  of 
Congress,  a  gold  medal  in  recognition 
of  his  heroic  services  to  the  peoples  of 
Laos  and  other  newly  developing  coun- 
tries. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  Joint  resolution  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord,  and 


that  the  Joint  resolution  lie  at  the  desk 
until  Tuesday  of  next  week  so  that  other 
Senators  m^y  become  cospon^ors  if  they 
so  desire. 

The  VICE  PRESIDE:NT.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred,  and.  without  objection, 
the  jomt  resolution  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  held  at  the  de.sk,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Coinecti- 
cut. 

The  joint  resolution  SJ  Res  148'  \.jo 
authorize  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  confer  a  medal  on  Or  Thomas 
Anthony  Dooley  III.  introduced  by  Mr 
Bush,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  th'^  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  C'jrrency,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentative ■<  of  the  United  States  of  ArneTica 
\n  Congress-  a':icmbled.  That,  in  recognition 
fif  the  gallant  and  unselft.sh  public  service 
rendere<l  by  Dr  Thima-s  .\nthony  Dooley  III. 
m  serving  the  medical  needs  of  the  fjeople  ot 
Laos  living  in  the  remote  areas  if  the  Laotian 
Jungles,  and  of  peoples  in  other  newly  de- 
veloping countries,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Is  authorized  to  present  to  Dr 
Thomas  Anthony  Do<->iey  III,  In  the  name  of 
Congress,  an  appropriate  gold  medal.  For 
such  ptirpose,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  cause  to  be 
struck  a  gold  medal  with  suitable  emblems, 
devices,  and  Inscriptions  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary.  There  Is  hereby  authorized 
tu  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $2,500  for  this 
purpose 

Sec  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cause  duplicates  In  bronze  of  such  medal  to 
be  coined  and  sold,  under  such  regulatlor^j 
as  he  may  prescribe,  at  a  price  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  thereof  (Including  labor*,  and 
the  appropriations  used  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  reimbursed 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sale. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Pr'^siri^nt.  Dr. 
Dooley  s  private  cru.sade  to  help  his  fel- 
low man  ha-s  capt'ired  the  imagination  of 
the  free  world  His  dedication  and  his 
determination  to  fight  disease  and  mno- 
rance  in  newly  developing  countries  is 
one  of  the  great  humanitarian  efforts  of 
our  time. 

A  part  of  this  may  be  found  by  read- 
ing Dr.  Dooley's  books,  which  are  avail- 
able at  the  Library  of  Congress,  under 
the  titles,  "The  Edse  of  Tomorrow" — 
1958,  and  "Deliver  Us  Prom  Evil"— 1956. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  by  this 
inspired  man  within  a  few  years.  In 
1954,  Dr.  Dooley  participated  in  the  US. 
Navy  effort  to  evacuate  over  600.000 
refugees  from  Communist  encroachment 
in  North  Vietnam.  He  became  so  ap- 
palled at  the  stark  poverty  and  misery  of 
the  thousands  of  refugees,  that  he  de- 
cided to  devote  his  entire  energies  m 
bringing  them  medical  assistance 

His  successful  program  in  Laos  has  led 
to  the  establishment  of  medical  centers 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  He  set  up 
a  nonprofit  voluntary  organization 
known  as  Medico,  which  promotes  the 
establishment  of  medical  centers  in 
places  where  medical  care  is  nonexistent. 
Medico  already  has  medical  teams  in 
Cambodia,  Vietnam,  Kenya,  Belgian 
Congo,  Jordan,  Peru,  and  Haiti. 

Through  a  recent  personal  fimd -rais- 
ing effort.  Dr.  Dooley  has  obtained 
enough  private  subscriptions  to  Medico 


to  enable  him  lo  plan  the  establi.shment 
of  medical  .servicfs  in  23  countries  where 
Kuvernments  have  requested  teams  of 
medical  .sptTialists. 

Communist  propa^andisti  have  vilified 
Dr  IX)oit'y.  but  those  among  whom  he 
work.->  refer  to  him  with  affection  as 
Dr  America  '  He  has  done  much  to 
create  «ix>d  will  for  America,  imrticularly 
amnnt,'  the  uncommitted  countries  of  the 
world 

Dr.  Dooley  .seeks  no  Government  ijrant 
in  connection  with  his  work  nor  is  he 
solicitous  of  any  p)ersonal  asKiandize- 
ment. 

In  recognition  of  his  unselfish  public 
service  and  his  great  spirit  of  humani- 
tarianism,  I  propose  that  Dr.  Dooley  t>e 
given  a  national  award  symbolic  of  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  his  fellow 
Americans. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  BUSH  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield,  if 
I  may. 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  know  Dr.  Dooley  I 
admire  him  greatly.  I  would  like  the 
privilege  of  joining  in  sp>onsorship  of  the 
joint  resolution,  which  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  taken  splendid 
initiative  in  introducing  today. 

Mr.  BUSH.     I  thank   the  Senator 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  it  be  noted 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
JavitsI  joins  in  sponsorship  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


CONVENTION  WITH  CUBA  P^  )R  CON- 
SERVATION OF  SHRIMP— CHANGE 

OF   RPJTREINCE 

Mr  FUI3RIGHT  Mr  Pre^dent,  on 
SeptemiH^r  12,  1959,  there  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
a  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State.  Mr  Douglas  Ehllon.  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  submitting  a  draft 
bill,  "to  give  effect  to  the  Convention 
between  the  Umted  States  of  America 
and  Cuba  for  the  Conservation  of 
.'^hrimp,  signed  at  Habana,  August  15, 
1958  ■■ 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be  dis- 
chari.;ed  from  further  consideration  of 
the  messak'e  and  that  the  message  be 
referred  to  the  Committt^e  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection It  IS  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL   EI.ECTTON   ACT  OP    1959— 

AMENDMENTS 

Mr  PROUTY  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  (S  2436  i  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
tion laws,  to  prevent  corrupt  practices  in 
Federal  elections,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  be  printed 

Mr  KFJ'AUVER  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  Senate  bill  2436.  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  he  on  the  table  and  be  printed. 

Mr  HENNINGS  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  Senate  bUi  2436,  supra,  which  were 
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ordered  to  le   on   the   tAble   and   to  be 
printed 

Mr.  HENNINGS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Keating)  submitted  amrndments,  in- 
teiKied  to  be  proposed  by  hmi.  to  Senate 
bill  243*;.  supra,  wliich  were  ordered  lo  lie 
on  the  '. abie  and  to  be  printed. 


The  efficient  and  orderly  disposition  of 
r.i.v  .s  :>»  fore  the  rcTurta  in  Mas.«;aclui.s(  tls 
demands  Uiai  Coii^rei^  mclurie  this  dis- 
trict in  Its  omiubus  bill  fur  permanent 
judgeships. 

Tlie  VICE  PRF-SIDENT.     The  amend- 


ment.'-  wii)  b' 


•Ce 


printed,  and  lie 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ADDITIONAL  CIR- 
CUIT AND  DISTRICT  JUIX>ES— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr  President,  I 
submit  amend me-nt&.  intexuled  to  be  pro- 
posed by  me  to  the  bill  (S.  2673  >  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  additional 
circuit  and  district  judges,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  Is  Calendar  No.  1045. 

These  amendments.  Mr.  President, 
would  amenfl  SciirtU"  oi'.i  2' 73  so  as  to 
provide  for  an  adriiiDnai  F>Meral  dis- 
trict judge  in  the  di.'^tnct  of  Massachu- 
setts, raising  from  five  to  six  the  total 
number  of  judges  authorized. 

Since  September  1956  the  Judicial 
Conference  has  recommended  an  addi- 
tional permaneni  judgeship  for  this  dis- 
trict bo*h  to  meet  the  heavy  caseload 
and  to  bring  all  of  the  dockets  of  the 
court  to  a  current  status.  The  civil 
caseload  in  Massachusetts  is  well  above 
the  national  average  and  In  many  in- 
stances litigants  and  the  Government 
are  forced  to  wait  excessive  periods  be- 
fore a  case  is  brought  to  trial.  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  that  a  memorandum 
whicli  lias  been  prepared  for  me  by 
Jo.seph  F.  Spaniol.  Jr..  in  the  Adminis- 
trative OflBce  of  the  US.  Coiu-ts.  be 
printed,  with  tables  attached,  explain- 
ing the  necessity  for  this  additiorxal  per- 
manent judgeship. 


on  the  table:  and.  without  obTection.  the 
memorandum  *all  be  printed  m  the 
Recorb. 

The   memorandum   presented    by   Mr 
Saltonstall  is  as  follows: 
The  Judicial  Bvsutess  or  thi  U.S.  DismKrr 
CotJST  roR  THE  DismicT  OF  Massachusetts 

The  district  of  Ma.ssachusetts  h.is  five 
Jud(?e»  «n  of  wh<7m  reside  in  Boston  and  hold 
court  in  that  city.  Prom  time  to  time  trials 
have  been  held  In  SprWipjIiM.  when  th«re 
w;M  stHHclent  business  to  warrant  a  term  of 
court  tliere.  Ttie  last  Jtrdri^hlp  for  the  dis- 
trict was  established  in  li*,M  Then  have 
been  no  vacancies  In  office  or  a:.y  durat.  -i  in 
th«  last  15  years,  although  one  l>1  Ui*-  i.x] -^s 
has  been  disabled  by  a  heart  c  ;._i.ui  ;. 
which  has  kept  him  away  from  ttoe  court  on 
various  occasions. 

In  the  years  since  the  Second  World  War 
the  civil  business  oX  the  district  has  mounted 
steadily.  In  1957  the  private  ci^ll  caseload 
reached  a  peak  erf  894  cases  compared  with 
331  in  1941.  Last  year,  however,  as  the  result 
of  the  new  statute  curtailing  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  district  courts  In  diversity  of 
cltiaenshlp  and  certain  Federal  question 
ca*es,  the  private  civil  caseload  decreased 
almost  30  percent  from  831  in  fiscal  1958  to 
581  In  fiscal  1959.  On  the  other  hand,  suits 
to  which  the  Government  was  a  party  In- 
crefwed  from  5P9  to  645  and  the  criminal 
caseload  of  216  cases  In  1959  was  about  the 
same  as  the  227  cases  commenced  in  l»5« 

But  even  with  the  decrease  in  dvil  hlirg  . 
the  civil  caseload  per  Judgeship  In  Massachu- 
setts remains  well  above  the  national  aver- 
age. In  fiscal  1950  the  total  civil  cases  com- 
menced   per    Judgeship    were    245    compared 


with  215  civil  rases  conninenred   per   jtidee- 

shlp  nationaliy.  Tl.p  c.':mi::a:  c;ti,e;oa.d  tx- 
cept  for  certain  pr  t.-ac*.ed  cases,  has  always 
been  Upht  In  this  c!i.'<T:ct.  In  fiscal  1959, 
there  w^rc  42  criminal  cases  bepun  pf  r  Judge- 
ship compnrp-d  ^rh  the  r.atlonal  average  of 
106  cafes  per  J  ;d(reahip. 

Reduced  clv.l  Limps  :::  1959  have  enabled 
the  court  to  cut  down  <»<>m<>what  on  the 
bcckl'  17  of  (•:.;:  cases  from  1,668  on  June  30, 
1658,  :  ■  l.V-  n  June  30,  1959.  Numerically 
the  reduc-.ion  amounted  to  163  cas«-».  or  a 
Uttle  less  than  10  percent  of  the  to*:\:  pend- 
ing backlog. 

The  detey  In  getting  cases  to  tria.  because 
of  the  sizable  backlog  is  shown  by  the  time 
requisite  for  the  trial  and  disposition  of 
cases  terminated  after  trial  in  1959.  The 
median  time  Interv-i!  from  filing  to  disposi- 
tion was  14A  nioniiis.  a  Uttle  less  than  the 
national  medi.-in  t.me  interval  of  15.3  months. 
The  median  time  from  issue  to  trial  of  13.1 
rr  :,i!is  however,  v ;«,  preatly  In  excess  of  the 
;.:,jiioiiai  :r.ecuan  of   10.3  months. 

.-..■-  L,.:m,iijed  with  the  desirab:e  interval 
''■  t  :■  :.\i^  rrom  the  time  or  the  filing  of 
the  average  civil  case  until  trial,  as  suggested 
by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  half  of  the  civil  cases  tried  in  the 
district  of  Massachusetts  In  fiscal  1959  had 
been  pending  more  than  13  Va  months  at  the 
time  of  trial. 

The  Judlc.:.;  Conference  of  the  United 
States  first  recommended  an  additional  per- 
manent judgeship  for  this  district  In  Sep- 
tember 1956,  both  to  cope  with  the  heavy 
caseload  and  to  bring  all  of  the  dockets  of 
the  court  to  a  current  status  within  a  rea- 
sonable period. 

Complete  statistical  tables  showing  the 
judicial  business  of  the  district  for  the  last 
19  years  are  attached. 

Respectfi;    V  submi'trd, 

Joseph  V.  Sp.^niol,  Jr., 
Attorney,      Dtvision      of      Procedural 
Studies  and  Statistics.  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts 

JANC.^RT    12     I960. 


District  of  Massachcsetts 
Table  l.—Citfil  C4uu  e»mmtme0i  and  termiuaied,  by  fiscal  year,  and  pending  at  the  end  of  each  year  beginning  u-ith  tSU 


TOTAL  CIVLL  CASES 


J\sr%\  Tcv 


mi 

m2 

IW3 

1044 

iMa 

1MB 

1W7 III™ 

IMl 

JM2 ;::;:: 

1»43. 

1944 T 

m« 

m* 

m? _ 


Comtneaced 

Tarml- 

Pemllnir 

njifed 

Jane  30 

M9 

761 

8.V1 

811 

T2« 

937 

6M 

762 

830 

7M 

864 

773 

1.2M 

1,077 

979 

1.978 

1,(«3 

1.304 

1.4112 

1,421 

1.I74 

Fiscal  year 


1948. 
1949. 

MH. 

1952.. 
1953.. 
1954.. 


Commenred 


1,021 
981 
1.20i 
1.JS9 
1,636 
1,652 
1,185 


Tcrmi- 
outed 


1,191 
962 
1,054 
1,3§0 
1,424 
1.241 
1,164 


Pen 'flag 
June  30 


1.205 
1,224 
1,371 
1.351 
1.563 
1,874 
1,895 


Fiscal  year 


1955.. 
iafi&.. 

1957.. 
lOB-. 

1958.. 
I960.. 


Commeuced 


1,242 
1,333 
1,349 
1,4»7 
1,226 


Termi- 
nated 


1,230 
1.480 
1,344 
1,434 

1.289 


FeQiims 
JoDeSO 


i.W17 
1,660 
1.66.^ 
1,658 
1.496 


PRIVATE  CIVIL  CASKS 


831 
»77 
IM 
304 
280 

sao 

400 


3.s,<» 
155 

va 

220 

287 


400 
417 

aw 

273 


480 


15M8 

1949... 

19.y) 

1951 

1983 

19M 

1964... 


515 

52: 

4.... 

463 

406 

646 

490 

393 

643 

668 

aoo 

711 

736 

t8S 

864 

S44 

AM 

1,119 

856 

732 

1,243 

I6:ij 

1956 _ 

195? 

IMS 

19». 

1»8». 


.V4l 

:m 

K-SJ 

»?9 

Sv4 

928 

831 

907 

5«1 

769 

1,300 
1,254 
1,333 
1,146 


Table  2. — U.S.  dvil  caaet  and  criminal  cases  commenced  and  terminated,  by  fiscal  year,  and  j^ending  at  ihr  end  n''  cich  yri-  brjiriuing 

with  1941 


US.  CIVIL  CASES  (UNITED  STATES  A  PARTY) 
|Prk*  sod  rent  eontrol  eases  are  ta  parent h«»ie«  h 


Fiscal  year 


1941 

1943.  . 
1S43 "* 

•»44...      ■ 
I94f, 
1946 
1947" 


Commenced 

Termi- 

nated 

518 

«i3 

439 

3-4 

461 

(W) 

4,<'j 

692 

(9») 

i^4 

1.604 

K'~ 

1.656 

(l,2iH) 

i,  *« 

1,032 

(608) 

1,  lAi.' 

Pending 
Jane  30 


Flsosl  year 


4.U 

^7 1 


1<>4«. 
liH«. 

i«m] 


Commenced 

Termi- 

nated 

606 

n*"^ 

WW 

616 

(169) 

(325) 

666 

711 

6t>l 

701 

(■379) 

7WJ 

900 

(4931 

Ml 

7(J8 

v272; 

65J 

329 

432 

Pending 
June  30 


F^--c.i:  year 


CVrr-.n.cu. 


716 
678 

tm 

76.'. 

652 


1955. 
l!Wr7. 

1900. 


401 
3.V1 
455 

645 


TeriTii-      Fen'^i.-y: 
Baled        JtiDC  3(' 


44*^ 

41« 
527 
830 


607 
41*'. 
443 
512 
S27 


r»nili^!*'  '"w  "^"^  caatni  eves  in  »paratsly  listed  frerr.  1M3  to  1863.    In  many  o!  thsse  years  tl»eT  fxirertltnted  s  larjre  proportion  ef  sU  elvU  asses  cemmeoced  sJCbwieh  they 
required  on  ttie  average  a  relatively  small  proportiea  ei  court  time  per  case  tor  dJapositton.    They  i.;  t  Luciui;e<l  m  tfae  figure  which  they  follow. 
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Table  2. —  U.S.  cwil  cases  atui  criminal  cojtes  commenced  and  terminated,  by  fUcal  year,  and  pending  at  the  <'ni  <>/  earh  year  beffinniny 

wUh  19^1 — Continued 


CRIMINAL  CAflEa 

fCaseB  transferred  are  not  Included  In  "Commenced"  uid  "Termtoated 

"  oolumml 

Fiacsl  year 

Commenced 

Termi- 
nated 

1 

PendloK  i 
June30    1 

FlACKi  year 

Commenced 

TermJ- 
naled 

Pendlnf   ' 
June  30 

FHoal  y»*r 

Commenoe'l 

Termi- 
nated 

Pending 
June3U 

IMl 

834 

321 
388 
4M 
514 
231 
302 

332 
314 

364 
4,><1 
334 
469 

2«) 

IM  ' 

1948    

243 

11*3 

332 

■2IJX 
311 

240 
223 

241 
234 
352 
155 
251 

r 

Si 

1  ''^ 

i.r 

21'-.' 

1956 

3«3 

■234 
249 
227 
216 

3W 

3<)l 

24  •« 

24'J 

23U 

lft4 
1 1 J 

1942 

\n 

21 J 

161 

79 

194  i* 

li^5fl     

1943 

1950 

\tSl 

\SS 

1M4 

1951 

1945 

1952 

1953 

:  jw    

1U7 

I  >4« 

I'jeo 

11*47 

1964 

Table  S— Cases  commenced  per  judgeship 


Total  clvU  cases 

Private  civU  eases 

Criminal 

NiimNr 

UDininr 

F'«ral 

of  judtrc- 
ships 

year 

Massa- 

National 

Vf«s»- 

N'ittonal 

Massa- 

chusetts 

average  ' 

chusetts 

avHrage  ' 

chusetu 

I'M! 

4 

212 

lf-.4 

H3 

W 

*4 

1942 

203 

ItW 

y3 

77 

HI) 

HH3 

IM 

13« 

49 

58 

97 

1944 

IQy 

\m 

51 

66 

121 

I>t5. 

321 

■2^tS 

70 

57 

129 

li»4fi 

495 

321 

>V) 

70 

w 

i'.;t: 

37:1 

271 

115 

109 

.50   1 

K4H 

255 

205 

129 

117 

fil 

194J 

245 

23« 

ll^i 

121 

4« 

1960 

300 

222 

123 

113 

59 

N'^ithinai 


153 
161 

174 
1H4 
176 
142 
134 
123 
123 
116 


F!-M>al 
yt-ur 


1951. 
1952. 
1953. 
1954. 
1955. 
1956. 
1957. 
1958. 
1956. 
IMO. 


N'umU^T- 
slu^a 


Tutai  clvi;  .n.<j's 


Vf  L<(,Hv      N'titlonal 
rtiiiS-'Us     average  ' 


317 
409 
388 
237 
248 
247 

no 

2BA 
246 


204 

236 
261 
210 
313 
225 
236 
259 
315 


PrlTftte  ClvU 


Ml 

chusetts 


142 
184 
211 
171 
168 
177 
179 
166 
116 


N  atlonai 
average  > 


111 
126 
146 
137 
12« 
136 
151 
167 
129 


Criminal  oa.v-s   less 
tniroiirratUKii  • 


M  a."««a-       Vnfuinal 
chu.st'ius     avrniKe  ' 


SS 

63 
51 
61 
70 
46 
47 
44 
43 


106 
112 
114 
IDS 
104 
103 
105 
106 
106 


1  This  ("oliimn  Includes  <ifi  districts  for  1949  and  thereafter;  *4  districts  beforf  I'MO. 


«  ImmtcTHtlon  ca-sps  have  beee  eUatnsted  from  tMi«  taMc  rv»o»ii»  thry  omir  In 
V  ,;Mr"p  ir;  ,n!y  ',  t'strlcts  on  the  Mexican  borJer  aiid  U-causf  ttje  average  judicial 
lune  [XT  case  (or  their  dlspoeitlon  Is  smalL 


« 


Table  4 — Time  e'apsin,]  m  rn-il  cases  tried  • 


V'lm- 

Fiscal 

tvr  of 

vear 

cases 
tried 

1945 

.56 

1*46 

Srt 

1947 

74 

Iy4.s 

148 

1949 

93 

1»S0 

107 

Metlian  interval 

in  months  from 

film?  to  iis- 

position 


Mwlian  interval 

m  months  fr'im 

issu«»  to  trial 


Mfwwa- 

chusetts 


Na- 
tional 
nietlian 


NT  assa- 

chusetts 


11  ? 

9.0 

10  7 

S,  9 

10.9 

9  0 

11.7 

9.9 

12.7 

10  4 

17.0 

11.2 

«.  0 
7  fi 
9  4 
7,'i 
9  9 
12.5 


Na- 
tional 
mtylLan 


Fisca! 
year 


S.3 

5.0 
,5.  1 
5.8 
5.9 
i.7 


1951 

125 

1M2 

141 

1953 

i:-^ 

1954 

u: 

195.5 

i.j>i 

1966 

158 

Nam- 

ln'T  of 

fa6«s 
trie<J 


Median  interval 

in  months  from 

flHnp  to  dis- 

!»)>.tM)n 


Median  interval 

In  months  from 

Issue  to  trial 


M  \'«a- 

Na- 

Miiisa- 

fliii.<#*tt.^ 

tional 

.-n-lirtn 

chusetts 

12.0 

1Z3 

0.1 

12.3 

12.1 

0.4 

1 .5.  4 

12.4 

10.8 

14.  5 

13.5 

118 

20  0 

14   0 

K,  * 

18.9 

15.4 

15.7 

Nv 

ttonal 

median 


7.3 
7.0 
7.4 
8.  1 

9   I 

laj 


FiKXl 

year 


1067 

1968 

1060 

I960 


Num- 
ber o( 


tried 


1.56 
183 
163 


.N!e<!.in  .lilcrvai 
in  months  from 
flltnc  to  dis- 
position 


M  a.H,<w- 
'•hit^lls 


18.2 
IS.  4 
14.6 


Na- 
tional 
me<lian 


14.2 
11.9 

i&.a 


N<><<lian  interval 

Hi  ijiont)^'!  from 

is-MU*  to  trial 


M  a.<i8a-    I     .N'  a- 

L't.usetts  I   tional 
median 


15  3 
1Z8 
13.1 


0.0 
8.9 

lai 


The  m6<iian  time  interval  in  months  is  compute*!  for  the  civil  ca.*es  in  which  a  trial  was  held,  which  were  terminated  daring  the  year,  ezduding  land  eon.lprr.n4t..ir.  hiiU-A.^ 
corpus,  uid  forfeiture  proo-edines.  .No  .aie<lian  mterv*]  is  shown  for  the  y>^ar8  1945  through  19.52  where  less  than  26  cases  were  terminated  after  trial  For  ;  ■  .•  .  "ii,-  ;jVi  ml 
sut.<<e<i!!Hnt  year?,  w.^lerp  ther"  were  less  than  25  ca.«..s  terminated  ilter  trial,  a  median  is  listed  with  an  asterisk  (,*)  oa  tbe  basis  ot  the  number  of  cases  termu.ju-i  4.'tof  tr.Hi  (or 
the  last  i  years,  provide<J  there  were  26  such  cases  for  the  2  year^. 

TAHI.K    .1 


CIVIL  A 

ND  CRIMINAL  TRIALS  COMMENCED 

B'V 

'  FISCAL   YKAK 

CIVIL  AND 

CRIMINAL    ! 

KIAL.-I   ( 

u  \1  M  E  N 

'■KO    LF.k  ]\'U<,V 

SHIP 

Fiscal 

Total 
tnals 
com- 
menced 

CivU 

Criminal 

Fi.^cai 

y*xrf 

i 
1 

Nur 

of  :ii 
ihi 

-.!-»r 

Tuta.  triiis 

... 

OItU 

Criminal 

year 

Total 

Nonjury 

Jury 

Total 

Nonjury 

Jury 

P« 

Massa 

chiijptts 

National 
average  > 

Massa- 
chusetts 

National 
average  ' 

Masea- 

chawiu 

Nat  ion  aj 
avnrage  ' 

1061    . 

106 
121 
128 
164 
150 
200 
181 
235 
170 

106 
114 

120 
128 
12S 
17-2 
160 
214 
158 

62 

47 
52 
51 

57 

79 
60 
97 
65 

44 

67 
68 

n 

71 
93 

100 

117 
93 

1951 

1952 

1963 

1954 

1955 

l9.Vi 

1957 

1958 

1060 

1960 

27 

ao 

33 

n 

13 

40 
36 

47 
36 

SO 
40 
44 
40 
41 
43 
40 
42 
40 

27 
20 
30 
26 
26 
34 
32 
43 
32 

28 

27 
30 
25 
26 
20 
27 
28 
38 

11 
13 
IS 

15 

1952.. 

36 
31 
28 
21 
21 
21 

2 

1 
13 
1 
4 
8 

6 

7 

23 

24 
13 
21 
20 

' 

1963.. 

1954.. 

19,55 

19.')fl 

14 
IS 
14 

13 

19.57.. 

19.58.. 

19.59 

1 

1960 



( 

>  This  oolumn  includes  86  districts. 


NOTICE   OP   PUBLIC   HEARINGS   ON 
LAW  OP  THE  SEA  CONVENTIONS 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  on  Wednesday, 
January  20,  1960,  at  10:30  a.m.  In  room 
4321.  New  Senate  Office  Buildlni;,  the 
Committee  on  Porelgn  Relations  will 
hold  a  public  hearing  on  four  conven- 
tiona  and  an  optional  protocol  on  the 
law  of  the  sea. 


These  Items  are  as  follows:  Executive 
J,  "A  Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea 
and  Contiguous  Zone";  Executive  K,  "A 
Convention  on  the  High  Seas";  Elxecu- 
tlve  L  "A  Convention  on  Pishing  and 
Conservation  of  the  Living  Resources  of 
the  High  Seas";  Executive  M,  "A  Con- 
vention on  the  Continental  Shelf"; 
Executive  N,  "An  Optional  Protocol  of 
Signature  Concerning  the  Compulsory 
Settlement  of  Disputes." 


Thp.<;e  convpntlons  and  the  protocol 
were  formulated  at  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea,  held 
at  Gf^neva  from  February  24  to  April 
27,  1958.  They  were  signed  on  behalf 
of  the  Urn  ted  States  on  September  15, 
1958.  and  on  behalf  of  a  number  of  other 
states.  They  were  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  by  the  President  on  September  9, 
1959. 
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Persons  interested  in  presenting  their 
views  on  this  subject  should  notify  the 
clerk  of  tlie  conuniltee 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  CERTAIN  PUB- 
LIC WORKS  ON  RIVERS  AND 
HARBORS— AMENDMENT 

Mr  MOSS  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  iHR  7634'  authorizing  the  con- 
struction, repair,  and  pre.servation  of 
certain  pubhc  works  on  rivers  and  har- 
bors for  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
for  other  pun>oses,  which  wa.*;  referrt^d 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and 
ordered  to  be  printt'd. 


MINERAL  AND   WATER   RESOURCES 
OF  WYOMING   «S.  DOC.  NO.   76' 

Mr  McGEE  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  docu- 
ment entitled  "Mineral  and  Wat^r  Re- 
sources of  Wyoming  "  prepared  by  the 
staff  of  the  Unitt-d  Stat.<\s  Geological 
Survey,  printed  as  a  Senate  document, 
with  illustrations.  In  view  of  the  con- 
cern of  the  Senate,  as  demonstrated  by 
the  adoption  of  Senate  Resolution  48, 
and  the  subse<:iu»'nt  work  of  the  Senate 
Select  Commute*^  on  National  Water  Re- 
sources, of  which  I  am  a  mf-mber.  I 
think  the  d:stnbutlon  of  fhi.s  ."^tudy  as 
a  Senate  document  would  be  higlily 
appropriate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  reque.>t  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming?  The  Clmir  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISCLO.<^URE  OF  PTNANCE  CHARGES 
IN  CONNECnON  WITH  EXTEN- 
SIONS OF  CREDIT— ADDITION.\L 
COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate  of  January  7  and  January  13, 
1960.  the  names  of  Senators  Neubercer, 
MdRSE,  Bush.  Hcmphrey,  Muskie.  Y.\h- 
B(iRouGH,  Clark  L)ng  of  Hawaii.  Grten- 
iNfj.  Moss.  Chcrch,  Jackson,  and  Ke- 
FAuvER,  were  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  (S,  2755  i  U)  a.s.sist  in 
the  promotion  of  economic  st.abilization 
by  requiring  the  disclosure  of  finance 
charges  in  connection  with  extensions 
of  credit.  Introduced  by  Mr  IXirci  as 
(for  himself.  Mr  Monrdney.  Mr.  Lx  ng 
of  Ix)ULsiana.  Mr.  Pro.xmire,  and  Mr. 
Engle  '  on  January  7,  1960. 


AIR      CARGO      TRANSPORTATION— 
ADOrnONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  11.  1960  the  name  of 
Senator  Symington  wa.s  added  as  an 
additional  cosporusor  of  the  bill  iS.  2774' 
to  foster  the  national  defen.se,  the  Post- 
al Service,  the  development  of  c;vil 
aeronautics,  air  commerce  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, by  providing  for  Government 
guaranty  of  loans  to  certain  air  carriers 
for  purchase  of  efficient,  newly  devel- 
oped, mcxiern  cargo  aircraft  and  com- 
ponents of  a  cargo  airlift  sy.stem,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Monroney  on  January  11, 
1960. 


CONVENTION  OP  DELEGATES  FROM 
ATLANTIC  DEMOCRACIES— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR  OF  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION 

Mr,  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church  i  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  a 
resolution.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
17,  which  I  ."submitted  last  year  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  other  Senators,  in  support 
of  a  convention  of  delegates  from  Atlan- 
tic democracies  lookina  to  greater  coop- 
eration and  unity  of  pun^ose 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  IS  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  THOM.\S  W,  S.  DAVIS  TO 
BE  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
SETITEMENT  COMMISSION  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr  EASTLAND  Mr  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  10  30 
a.m..  Wednesday.  January-  20.  1960.  in 
room  2228.  New  Senate  Ofhce  Building, 
on  the  nomination  of  Thomas  W.  S. 
Davis,  of  Virtrinia.  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
.'^lon  of  the  United  States,  vice  Whitney 
Gillilland.  resigned. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  an 
persons  mterested  m  the  above  nomina- 
tion may  make  such  representations  as 
may  be  pertinent.  The  subcommittee 
consists  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Johnston  I ;  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruskaj  ;  and  myself,  as 
chairman. 


NOTICE  OF  HE-^RING  ON  NOMLNA- 
TION  OF  J.\MES  R.  DURFEE,  TO 
BE  ASSOCIATE  JUDGE  OF  THE 
US    COLTIT  OF  CI^MMS 

Mr.  EASTLANT)  Mr.  Pi'esident.  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic hearmtj  ha^  been  scheduled  for  10:30 
am  .  Thursday,  January-  21,  1960  in 
room  2228,  New  Senate  OflBce  Building, 
on  the  nommation  of  James  R.  Durfee. 
of  Wisconsin,  to  be  a-sscx-iate  judge  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  vice  Benjamin 
H   Littleton,  retired. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  all 
persons  interested  in  the  above  nomina- 
tion may  make  such  representations  as 
may  be  pertinent.  The  subcommittee 
consists  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Johnston]  ;  the  Senator  from 
Wi.sconsin  [Mr  Wiley!  .  and  myself,  as 
chairman. 


ANNOI"^'CEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr   HENNINGS.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 

tinamnious    consent    to    make    an    an- 
nouncement of  committee  hearings. 

I  wish  to  announce  that  on  Monday 
next.  Januar\-  18,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  will  begin 
hearmgs  on  the  subject  of  temporary 
Federal  election  registrars.     The  hear- 


ings will  continue  on  the  19th  and  21st 
and  will  be  held  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  New  Senate  Office  Bmlding.  room 
G-308.  beginning  at  10:30  a.m.  each 
day.  The  hearings  will  probably  be  con- 
tuiued  into  the  following  week.  The 
committee  has  not  determined  these 
dates  as  yet. 

Three  bills  dealing  with  this  subject 
have  been  referred  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. These  bills  are  S.  2684.  2719.  and 
2783,  In  addition,  there  are  two  other 
bills  related  to  this  subject  which  have 
been  referred  to  the  committee,  S,  2535 
andS  2722. 

Since  some  of  these  legislative  pro- 
posals have  bearing  on  the  civil  rights 
legislation  which  the  majority  leader  has 
indicated  will  be  called  up  for  action  in 
the  Senate  m  the  middle  or  latter  part 
of  February-,  it  seems  urgent  for  this  rea- 
son, as  well  as  a  proper  consideration  of 
these  bills  on  their  own  merits,  that  our 
committ.ee  schedule  the  necessary  hear- 
ings a,«  .soon  as  possible. 

The  U,S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
in  Its  report  issued  September  9,  1959, 
recom.mended  legislation  concerning  the 
appointment  of  temporary  Federal  regis- 
trars. Having  this  in  mmd  the  commit- 
tee hoped  originally  to  commence  the 
hearings  with  the  testimony  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Chairman  of  the  U,S,  Com- 
mi.ss;on  on  Civil  Rights.  Dr.  John  A. 
Hamiah.  president  of  the  Michigan  State 
University;  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Commission.  Dean  Robert  G,  Storey,  of 
Southern  Methodist  University  Law 
School;  and  the  Honorable  John  S.  Bat- 
tle, a  distinguished  former  Governor  of 
Virginia,  who  dissented  from  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  concern- 
ing this  subject.  Because  of  a  meeting 
of  the  Joint  Defense  Board  in  Florida 
the  next  day,  Dr,  Hannah  has  informed 
us  he  will  be  imable  to  attend,  but  that 
the  Commission's  views  will  be  fully  pre- 
sented by  Dean  Storey.  Dr,  Hannah  has 
agreed  to  appear  at  a  later  date.  I  hope 
to  hear  withm  a  day  or  two  that  Gov- 
ernor Battle  will  be  able  to  accept  our 
urgent  invitation  that  he  present  his 
dissenting  views  to  the  comrruttee. 

Bepinrung  on  the  19th,  the  commltt.ee 
plans  first  to  hear  from  those  Senators 
who  have  introduced  bills  on  this  subject 
referred  to  the  committee  and  then  from 
other  Senators  who  wish  to  present  their 
views  and  then  from  other  informed  and 
interested  witnesses. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr   BYRD  of  Virginia: 

Address  delivered  by  him  in  OhlcAgo  on 
r>ecember  15  1959,  before  the  American  F&rm 
Bureau  Federation. 

Correspondence  between  him  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Ln  regard  to  the  Fed- 
eral highway  program. 

By   Mr.  MANSFIELD: 

Address  entitled  "The  Obligations  of  Free- 
dom." delivered  by  Senator  Randolfh.  of 
West  Virginia,  to  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
Post  629,  Fairmont,  W.  Va..  January  10.  1960. 
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By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
Article  by   him   relating  to  Adlal  Steven- 
son's  attitude   toward   Red   China,   and  edi- 
torial from  the  United  Dally  News,  of  Taipei. 
Formosa,  of  December  19,  1&69. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
Article  entitled  "Sectirlty  With  Solvency," 
written    by    Senator    Stmhwston    and    pub- 
lished in  tbe  November  26  Issue  of  Repxarter 
magazine. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
Address  dealing  wlUi  the  international 
cultural  exchange  program,  delivered  by 
Representative  Prank  Tisompson,  Jr  ,  of 
New  Jersey,  before  the  American  Educational 
Tbeater  Association. 


FRED      FLORENCE.      TEXAS      CIVIC 
LEADER,  AWARDED  PAPAL  MEDAL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, during  the  time  the  Congress  was 
in  adjournment,  a  distinguished  Texas 
civic  leader.  Mr.  Fred  P.  Florence,  of 
Dallas,  received  the  highest  award  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  can  bestow  on 
a  Donmember. 

The  award  received  by  Mr.  Florence 
Is  the  gold  Benemerenti  Medal.  The 
word  "benemerenti"  means  "one  deserv- 
ing well."  Ail  who  know,  as  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  know,  of  Fred  Florence's  unsel- 
fish service  to  humanity  realize  that 
here.  Indeed,  is  a  man  who  deserves  well. 

Mr.  Florence  was  singled  out  by  Pope 
John  XXni  to  receive  the  medal  be- 
cause of  his  longtime  efforts  on  behalf 
of  community  projects,  and  especially 
his  support  of  CathoUc  institutions  Ln 
the  diocese  of  I>allas-Fort  Worth.  His 
name  Ls  ssnionymous  with  civic  work  in 
the  Dallafi  eirea. 

Mr.  Florence  is  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Republic  National 
Bank  of  Dallas.  He  is  past  president  of 
the  Americaji  Bankers  Association,  the 
Texas  Bankers  Association,  and  the 
Dallas  Clearing  House  Association. 

On  behalf  of  Pope  John,  Bishop 
Thomas  BL  Gorman,  of  the  Dallas-Fort 
Worth  diocese,  presented  the  Beneme- 
renti Medal  to  Mr.  Florence  at  a  banquet 
In  Dallas  largely  attended  by  citizens 
who  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
man  and  his  works. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Bishop  Gorman's 
remarks  and  the  citation  awarding  the 
Benemerenti  Medal  to  Mr.  Florence  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fallows: 

Addbxss  bt  Bishop  Thomas  K.   Gorm.\n   ov 
Occasion    ot    ths    PuzsEirrATiOK    or    thk 

BENrMEREXTI         MeDAL        TO         PrTO        FaRREL 

P^,oaxNCE — Skptkmbkk  15,   1959 

Bsteemed  honoree,  distinguished  guests, 
a  very  happy  pxirpose  has  summoned  us  to 
break  bread  together  this  evening.  We  have 
come  to  witness  the  bestowal  of  a  decoration 
of  merit  upon  an  admired  leader  in  our  ci:)m- 
munlty.  Fred  Farrel  Florence.  This  well- 
deserved  honor  naturally  points  directly  to 
the  well-kr.own  merits  of  our  honoree,  yet 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  it 
goes  beyond  merely  personal  greatness  of  a 
great  leader  to  achieve  a  truly  community- 
wide  significance.  Will  you  not  be.ar  with 
me  for  a  few  minutes,  therefore,  while  I 
BtrlTB  to  point  out  why  Pope  John  XXIII.  In 
honoring  one  of  ova  leaders  In  the  person  of 
Fred   Florence   has  recognized    tiie  stalwart 


character  and   effectiveness  for  good  of  the 

type  of  leadership  with  whicii  the  commu- 
nity of  E>allas  Is  ble«wed. 

A  city,  be  it  large  or  small,  may  enjoy  an 
Important  place  in  the  world  for  a  variety 
of  reasons  I":  may  h.ive  had  a  rich  and 
varied  hlstnry  thrnutch  the  centuries,  during 
which  It  contributed  to  the  development  of 
our  civliizatlon.  It  may  have  been  and  still 
continues  to  be  the  center  of  great  institu- 
tions of  national  and  world  Importance,  civic, 
artistic,  scientific,  educational,  recreational, 
industrial,  religious  It  may  be  a  center  pos- 
sessing vital  potential  necessary  for  the 
growth  and  development  of  all  theee  things 
In  the  years  that  !te  ahead. 

A  city,  too.  may  be  powerful  for  a  variety 
of  reasons.  Its  geographical  situation  can 
P'.ve  It  enormous  strategic  advantages.  It 
may  be  the  center  of  a  powerful  p<3lltical 
entity.  It  may  possess  enormous  p>opulation, 
supported  by  great  agricultural,  mineral.  In- 
dustrial, and  banking  operatl  nis.  All  these 
things  and  many  others  of  a  material  nature 
make  for  growth,  wealth,  power. 

Yet,  my  friends,  you  and  I  well  realize  that 
a  great  city  with  ail  these  resources  may  still 
be  a  destructive,  materialistic  brute,  unless 
possessed  of  an  ennobling,  vivifying  soul. 
Such  a  soul  it  gets  and  can  only  get  from 
the  spiritual,  humanitarian  leadership  of  the 
citizens  who  direct  Its  destinies  t<jward  the 
oommon  good  and  the  mble  life, 

Otir  Dallas  has  grown  Important  and  pow- 
erful and  great  In  the  finest  sense  becau.se 
it  has  such  a  soul  breathed  into  it  by  its 
first  citizens  Many  who  have  had  a  hand  in 
creating  this  living,  vital,  human  city,  I  seo 
here  before  me  tonight.  They  and  their  fel- 
lows In  the  work  'A  forming  the  sovil  of 
Dallas,  of  making  the  comciunlty  a  good 
place  in  which  to  live  Bund  work  and  play  and 
worship  may  well  view  with  pride  the  honor 
that  com<*s  tonight  to  one  of  their  fellow 
Dallas  soul  bui'.ders,  a  coworker  In  the  mag- 
nificent prog-mm  through  the  years  to  create 
the  spirit  that  is  Dallas, 

What  need  for  me  t<}  retail  here  for  you 
the  Ufe'.ong  services  rendered  by  FYed  Flor- 
ence to  this  community  in  business  and 
banking.  In  civic  and  charitable  welfcire. 
You  know  the  stature  he  has  achieved  in  his 
chosen  banking  field,  b>)th  l.;cally,  state- 
wide and  nationally.  You  are  aware  of  his 
services  to  various  projects  for  our  industrial 
and  business  development.  You  know  well 
his  untiring  labf^rs  on  behalf  of  the  CV>mmu- 
nlty  Chest  the  National  Founda'^lon.  South- 
ern Methodist  University,  the  8-Ate  Pair  of 
Texas,  and  the  Texas  Research  Foundation. 
He  is  on  Eictive  member,  t'^jo,  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  Temple  Emanu-El,  which  he  serves 
as  a  memt>«r  of  its  t>oard  of  directors  and 
treasvirer. 

WTiat  I  do  want  especially  emphasized  here 
tonight,  as  giving  p>olnt  to  this  gathering  and 
the  presentation  to  follow  are  the  many 
years  and  understanding  and  generous  co- 
operation with  our  Catholic  educational, 
charitable,  and  welfare  acUvltles  by  Fred 
Florence 

Through  the  years  his  has  been  warm 
friendship  for  Mother  Clement  and  a  helpful, 
!;:enerous  cooperation  with  Mount  St  Mlr-hael 
and  the  program  of  the  sisters  there  for 
underprivileged  girls, 

Fred  Fl  irpii.-e  serves  as  chairman  of  the  lay 
luivlsorv  b'jftrd  of  St  Paul's  Hospital.  He  it 
was  who,  in  cooperi'ion  with  Karl  Hobllt- 
relle.  a  previous  Dnllas  recipient  of  the 
llenemerentl  Medal,  laid  the  early  founda- 
tion, stimulated  the  community  interest,  and 
led  an  enthuslcistic  gyiup  of  civic  leaders  to 
the  successful  comp>tlon  of  the  campaign 
for  funds  to  build  the  new  St.  Pauls  Hos- 
pital, one  of  the  most  effective  and  fruitful 
fund-raising  efforts  in  the  history  of  this 
community. 

Mr.  Florence  and  his  family  visited  Rome  a 
little  over  a  year  ago.  They  were  received  in 
private  audience  by  Pope  Plus  XII,  Just  a 
lew  months  before  his  death.    It  was  to  the 


late  Holy  Father  that  the  civic  and  chari- 
table merits  of  our  honoree  were  pointed  out. 
He  died  before  he  could  act  in  the  matter 
and  thus  there  was  delay  while  new  medals 
were  being  designed  and  struck  Thvia  the 
citation  comes  from  John  XXIII  and  bears 
his  friendly  likeness  rather  than  that  of  the 
ln.splring  Pius  XIl  whom  Fred  had  met. 

I:  n.  iv  be  of  Interest  tr)  note  that  Fred 
Florence  is  surely  aniuug  the  first,  if  run  the 
first.  In  the  United  States  or  anywhere  to  re- 
ceive the  Benemerenti  Medal  of  the  reign  of 
the  dynan.le  Jr)hn  XXIII 

Fred  Parrel  Fl<>.-en''e.  it  now  be<y>me8  my 
honor  and  privilege  standing  a  friend  among 
your  friends  and  itssociatee.  yur  fellow 
creators  of  the  snul  tli  it  Is  Dallas,  to  read  the 
citation  and  present  the  medal  indicating 
that  you  are  deemed  to  merit  well  by  the 
practice  of  civic,  charitable,  and  religious  vir- 
tues to  so  notable  a  de«rree  We  are,  there- 
fore, pleased  to  Join  Pope  John  XXIII  In 
felicitating  you  and  praying  for  you  and 
your  dear  ones  many  long  years  of  health, 
happtnesB,  and  pro6j>erlty. 

THE  crrATiow 
"His  Holiness  Pope  J  -hn  XXITI  has 
detained  to  decree  and  to  be8t..'W  up<m  Mr, 
Fred  Florence  the  g  Id  medal  established  for 
one  who  merits  especially  well  with  regard  to 
affairs  of  the  church  and  give*  to  the  same 
the  faculty  of  adorning  himself  with  this 
decoration." 


THIRTEFN  NATION  CONFERENCE 
ON  PROBLEMS  OF  INTERNA- 
TION.\L  TOADE 

Mr  JA\TT8  Mr  Pn^dent,  a  mo- 
mentous 13  Nation  Conference,  of  vital 
interest  to  the  United  Stales  at  a  criti- 
cal time  In  It-s  trade  and  political  hi.«:tory, 
opened  In  Paris  yesterday,  at  which  Mr 
Dillon,  our  Under  Secretary  of  State,  is 
comporting   him-self   with   distinction. 

The  nations  present  are:  Belgium, 
Canada,  Denmark,  FYance,  Germany. 
Greece,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Portupal, 
Sweden.  Switzerland,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  Unit«l  States. 

The  Conference  is  dealing  with  two 
qut'^sUorus: 

First  The  problems  created  for  Inter- 
natlonaJ  trade,  and  indeed  for  Western 
unity,  by  the  exl.stence  of  two  economic 
entities  in  Europe,  the  Inner  Six,  con- 
sisting of  Germany.  France,  Italy,  Bel- 
gium, the  Netherlands  and  Luxembourg; 
and  the  European  Free  Trade  Associa- 
tion, the  Outer  Seven,  consisting  of 
Britain,  Sweden,  Norway,  i:>enm.ark, 
Austria,  Switzerland,  and  Portugal. 

Second.  The  need  for  accelerating  the 
free  world  effort  to  aid  the  newly  de- 
veloping nations  and  areas  by  Increasing 
economic  aid  and  technical  iissLstance — 
beyond  that  now  afforded  bilaterally  by 
the  United  States  and  other  countries, 
multilaterally  through  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  through  other  international 
agencies  like  the  World  Bank,  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund,  and  the  In- 
ternational Finance  Corponition. 

For  this  effort,  the  NATO  Parlia- 
mentarians' Conference,  to  which  the 
Contrress  adheres,  and  which  held  its 
fifth  annual  conference  in  Washington 
last  November,  is  heavily  responsible. 
Specific  resolutions  of  the  Conference 
were  adopted  at  its  plenary  session  in 
Washington  on  November  20,  1959,  on 
these  two  subjects,  upon  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Conference's  Eco- 
liumic  CummiLtee.  of  which  I  had  the 
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honor  to  be  the  Chairman,  and  of  which 
the  other  US,  delegation  member  was 
Representative  Peter  Frelinghuysen, 
of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  resolutions 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  ixiint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
NATO       Parliamentarians'       CoNrERENCE — 

FuTH     Annual     Conference,     Economic 

CoMMrrTEE  Resolutions 

RESOLtTTION     1 

Resolved.  That  pending  further  considera- 
tion of  a  NATO  Economic  Council  or  an  Or- 
ganization for  Atlantic  Economic  Coopera- 
tion the  member  countries  should  achieve 
within  tlie  framework  of  the  OEEC  more  ef- 
fective c(X)rdination  of  their  economic  poU- 
cles  and  programs  based  on  the  existing 
groupings  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity, the  proposed  European  Free  Trade 
Association,  and  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada as  represented  in  the  North  American 
Ministerial  Committee  on  Economic  Prob- 
lems. 


RESOLrTION    a 

The  N.^TO  Parliamentarians'  Conference 
jcecommeads: 

That  no  new  barriers  to  trade  be  allowed 
to  rise  tx'tween  nir-mber  countries  of  NATO; 

That  the  six  member  countries  of  the 
European  Economic  Community  develop  an 
understanding  with  the  other  Western  coun- 
tries envisaging  an  outward-looking  solution 
of  trade  problems  with  Western  Europe  and 
JJorth  Arierica;  and 

That  pivernments  should  work  to  assure 
the  development  of  harmonious  relations 
between  member  countries  of  NATO  and  the 
creation  of  conditions  which  would  serve  to 
•xpand  International  trade. 


EESOLmON    3 

ResoltH'd,  That  urgent  attention  should  be 
gflven  to  the  problems  of  underdeveloped 
regions  in  the  NATO  countries  and  that  the 
NATO  Pf.rliamentarlans'  Conference  recom- 
mend to  :he  European  Economic  Community 
and  the  })roposed  European  Free  Trade  Asso- 
ciation tiat  the  improvement  of  the  econ- 
omy of  tlieiic-  regions  should  be  a  prime  con- 
■Ideratioii  in  their  present  and  continuing 
negoUaiiins  and  in  their  activities. 

kESOt-UTION    4 

The  N/,TO  Parllamentariar^s"  Conference — 
fll  Errphaslzee  that  the  accelerated  de- 
Telopmert  of  the  less  developed  areas 
throughout  the  world  is  a  proper  and  de- 
sirable concern  of  the  IndustrlallEed  coun- 
tries; 

(11)  Considers  that  acceptable  progress  in 
Vie  furtl  er  development  of  the  less  devel- 
oped areas  requires  the  NATO  countries  and 
other  more  developed  countries  to  do  more 
than  they  are  doing  now  to  help  accelerate 
such  further  development; 

(ill)  Cf.lls  attention  to  recent  studies  of 
the  less  ceveloped  areas,  the  present  effort* 
of  the  economically  more  developed  coun- 
tries to  h?lp  in  such  development  and  their 
capabiUtli*  U)  do  so.  and  recommends  that 
a  definitl,-e  aR&essment  should  be  urgently 
carried  out  with  a  view  to  formulating  a 
program,  which  will  command  the  support 
and  the  active  participation  of  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  free  world,  as  determined  in  de- 
tail by  a  commission  of  outstanding  Inde- 
pendent economists  convened  by  the  OEEC 
from  botli  the  developed  and  the  less  de- 
veloped amntrtes;   and 

(iv)  Not«s  with  approval  the  proposed 
establishment  of  an  IntenxaUonal  Develop- 
ment Association. 


RESOLUTION    S 

Resolved.  That  the  NATO  Parliamen- 
tarians' Conference  endorse  the  Initiative  of 
the  OEEC  in  undertaking  studies  concerned 
with  an  International  Convention  for  the 
Protection  of  Foreign  Investments  to  be  ad- 
hered to  by  all  member  countries,  and  con- 
sider such  code  or  declaration  to  be  highly 
desirable  in  the  encouragement  of  private 
Investment  in  the  less  developed  areas,  and 
offer  its  assistance  and  cooperation  in  the 
promtilgatlon  of  such  a  code  or  declaration. 


RESOLUTION    fl 

Resolved,  That  the  NATO  Parliamentar- 
ians' Conference  welcome  the  increase  in  the 
resovirces  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  and  xu-ge  mem- 
ber governments  to  meet  rapidly  their 
commitments  to  the  Fund  and  the  Bank. 

RESOLtmON    7 

The  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Conference 
recommends  that,  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  U.S.  Government's  undertaking  to  con- 
tribute 40  percent  to  the  United  Nations 
Si>eclai  Fund  and  the  expanded  program  of 
technical  assistance,  and  to  bring  the  re- 
sources of  these  programs  to  $100  million. 
the  member  countries  should  make  their 
proper  contributions  to  the  Special  Fund. 


RESOLXmON    8 

Resolved,  That  the  NATO  Parliamentar- 
ians' Conference — 

(1)  Recommend  that  the  member  govern- 
menu  of  NATO  investigate  what  additional 
ad  hoc  assistance  it  may  be  possible  to  give 
to  producing  countries  lacing  difficulties  in 
respect  of  their  particular  primary  commod- 
ities through  structural  market  changes  or 
technological  advances  which  may  necessi- 
tate some  form  of  adjustment  assistance; 

(ii)  Urge  the  member  governments  to  In- 
vestigate what  can  t>e  done  In  the  field  of 
primary  commodity  markets  stabilization, 
bearing  In  mind  also  the  work  of  GATT  and 
the  various  schemes  described  in  the  U.N. 
World  Economic  Survey,  and 

(ill)  Emphasize  the  economic  and  security 
interests  of  the  NATO  countries  in  the  sta- 
bilization of  primary  commodity  prices  and 
supplies. 

RESOLUTION    9 

Resolved.  That,  following  the  conclusions 
of  the  Atlantic  Congress,  the  NATO  Parlia- 
mentarians' CorJerence  recommend  that  the 
NATO  countries  give  watchful  attention  to 
any  international  trading  activities  which 
may  constitute  dumping,  intentional  disrup- 
tion of  markets,  or  economic  warfare;  and 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  NATO  countries  should 
be  guided  by  the  principles  of  the  GATT,  as 
criteria  to  determine  whether  activities  of 
such  a  nature  are  taking  place;  and  further 
resolved  that  the  NATO  countries  through 
the  Committee  of  Economic  Advisers  con- 
sider what  further  measures  might  be  needed 
to  insure  against  the  e&ect«  of  such 
activities. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  other 
U.S.  delegation  members  were  Repre- 
sentative Frelinghuysen.  of  New  Jersey, 
Flepresentative  Selden.  of  Alabama,  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
Wiley],  aU  of  whom  are  close  friends  of 
many  of  us. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  unlike  cer- 
tain other  diplomatic  negotiations,  this 
Congress  and  the  i>arliaments  of  the 
other  NATO  countries  are  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  conference  in  Paris. 
Whatever  is  done  in  Paris  will  either  re- 
quire legislation  or  will  have  a  material 


Impact  upon  legislation  which  we  will  be 
considering.  It  is  extremely  important, 
therefore,  that  from  the  ver>-  outset  Con- 
gress be  fully  informed  as  to  the  nego- 
tiations and  the  proposals  which  result 
and  be  kept  in  the  closest  touch  with 
what  is  taking  place.  The  effort  is  so 
significant  for  world  trade  and  economic 
relations,  too.  that  through  their  parlia- 
ments the  peoples  of  the  respective  coun- 
tries need  to  have  a  very  material  and 
direct  knowledge  of  what  is  taking  place. 

What  is  done  in  Paris  will  have  a  direct 
and  perhaps  even  immediate  economic 
effect  upon  us.  too.  For  many  years  the 
United  States  enjoyed  a  favorable  trade 
balance.  In  1958  and  1959,  the  drain  on 
the  U.S.  gold  reserve  totaled  $3.2  billion. 
The  time  has  come  to  stem  this  outflow. 
There  are  several  ways  to  accomplish 
this  end: 

First.  European  customers  should  re- 
duce their  remaining  protective  trade 
barriers  against  the  United  States; 

Second.  The  United  States  should  ac- 
celerate its  efforts  to  sell  its  products 
abroad  by  greater  productivity,  greater 
efficiency,  by  longer  term  credit,  by  better 
salesmanship,  by  superior  goods; 

Third,  Accelerating  the  development 
to  newly  developing  areas: 

Fourth,  Developing  new  capital 
sources  in  partnership  with  the  other 
free  world  industrial  countries. 

The  new  challenge  facing  the  NATO 
alliance  is  to  give  it  depth  and  content 
as  we  are  phasing  out  of  the  cold  war  and 
into  the  economic  struggle,  and  the  cor- 
ollary weapons  comr>etition  between  the 
free  world  and  the  Communist  bloc, 
which  is  likely  to  distinguished  the  dec- 
ade of  the  1960's,  This  will  call  for  a 
reevaluation  of  the  role  of  the  Organ- 
ization for  European  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  perhaps  its  reorganization;  it 
will  also  call  for  acceptance  by  the  NATO 
parliaments  and  the  pubUcs  of  the  NATO 
countries  of  support  for  some  form  of 
economic  integration  between  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  and  the  European 
Free  Trade  Association,  and  the  North 
American  members  of  the  alliance,  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Best  wishes  for  success  go  today  to 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Douglas  Dillon 
and  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  In  Paris  in  their  vital  mission. 

Mr,  President,  I  desire  to  speckk  upon 
another  subject. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  New  York. 


ALIEN  ORPHANS'  BILL 

Mr,  JAVTTS,  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
gram by  which  American  families  have 
been  able  to  adopt  alien  orphans  has 
been  one  of  the  important  humanitarian 
services  developed  out  of  the  miseries  of 
World  War  IL  Ways  and  means  are 
presently  being  discussed  and  explored 
whereby  the  program  can  be  continued 
on  a  permanent  basis  under  which  alien 
orphans  less  than  14  years  of  age  who 
have  been  adopted  or  will  be  upon  their 
admission  to  the  United  States  are 
granted  nonquota  immigrant  status. 

Under  proposed  legislation  which  I  in- 
taxxiuced  last  year,  extension  was  assured 
Hntil  June   30,   1960,   of   the  statutory 
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authority  for  the  admission  of  these  or- 
phans, namely  Public  Law  85-316.  aj;>- 
proved  September  11,  1957. 

I  have  participated  actively  In  regard 
to  legislation  assuring  continuation  of 
this  program  for  many  years,  first  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  more  recently  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate.    The  alien  orphans"  program  was 
begun  as  a  part  of  the  Displaced  Persons 
Act  of  1948  and  has  been  extended  by 
the  act  of  July  29,  1953,  the  Refugee  Re- 
lief Act  of  1953,  Public  Law  85-316  and 
Public  Law  86-253.     It  has  enriched  the 
hves  of  thousands  of  childless  American 
couples   and    brought   happiness   and    a 
chance  for  full  productive  lives  as  Ameri- 
cans to  the  parentless  waifs  whc«n  they 
have  adopted. 

Regrettably,  certain  unforeseen  abu.«ses 
In  this  highly  commendable  program  de- 
veloped as  the  result  of  the  activities  cf 
a  few  unscrupulous  and  irresporL.«ibie 
persons.  It  has  therefore  been  found  de- 
sirable to  establish  safeguards  to  prevent 
commercialism  in  proxy  adoptions  and 
also  in  assuring  that  the  prospecUve 
adoptive  parents  are  fit  persons. 

I  have  encouraged  study  in  the  juris- 
dictional and  other  problems  involvf  d 
to  the  end  that  measures  which  will  h,  ve 
the  effect  of  eliminating  the  undesirat:-' 
results  under  Public  Law  85-316  will  be 
formulated.  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
substantial  progress  has  been  made. 

I  am  hopeful  that  a  solution  which 
meets  the  needs  and  requirements  of  all 
Interested  parties  will  be  reached  in  the 
very  near  future. 

I  expect  I  shall  soon  be  able  to  intro- 
duce appropriate  proposed  kjii-slatiun  so 
that  this  program  can  then  bt;  made  a 
permanent  part  of  our  law. 
Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  New  Yorlc 


GEORGE  WALBRIDGE  PERKINS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wi.sh  to 
Invite  the  attention  of  my  cuileagnes  to 
the  passmg  of  a  very  dear  friend,  a  great 
American  and  an  outstanding  public 
servant.  George  Walbridge  Perkins  r.f 
New  York,  whom  I  had  the  honor  to 
know  for  more  than  15  years  and  who 
ser/ed  with  me  in  the  .A.nny  as  an  officer 
in  the  Chenucal  Corp^. 

By  President  Eisenhower's  appoint- 
ment Mr.  Perkms  became  the  U.S  per- 
manent representdt.ve,  with  the  rank  of 
Ambassador,  on  the  Council  of  the  N-rih 
Atlantic  Treaty  Orsaniitation  m  1935. 
He  was  an  As.si.^tant  Secretary  of  State 
who  rendered  unusual  and  outstandmg 
service  m  the  administration's  jxaiicy  re- 
garduig  the  Soviet  Union  find  in  our  re- 
lations with  nations  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

Mr.  Perkins  also  saw  action  as  a  cok>- 
nel  m  Europe  and  in  the  Pacif.r.  receiv- 
mg  the  Legion  of  Merit  medal  for  his 
war  service.  He  was  a  director  in  the 
Industry  Division  of  the  Economic  Co- 
operntion  Admuiistration  m  Pans  and 
served  the  United  States  in  the  forma- 
tion of  NATO  m  its  early  stapes.  He 
had  a  luminous  career,  but  was  taken 
from  us  at  the  relatively  young  age  of  64. 

I  feel  my  colleagues  would  wish  to  have 
the  passmg  of  a  cituen  of  such  distinc- 


tion, who  has  served  so  ably  and  effec- 
tively as  a  businessman — he  was  a  lead- 
ing executive  of  Merck  &  Co.  for  many 
years — as  a  statesman,  bls  a  representa- 
tive of  our  coimtry  diplomatically,  and  as 
a  soldier,  signalized  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  obituary  notices  from  the 
New  York  Times  and  from  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord as  a  part  of  my  remark.s. 

There  beinir  uo  objection,  the  obitu- 
aries were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  Yorlc  Times,  Jaji  12.  1960] 
CBORas       Perki.vs.       Ex-t    ri         Aid,       Die.s 

ASal.ST.A.VT      Sec-RET-^HY      OF      STATE.       1  M;>    53. 

Served    NATfj — Had   Beei*   Merck    Or>i   ml 
G«sorge   Walbridge   Perkins   of    1    East    66th 

Street,  f  imier  A.sfi.^trtnt  Secretary  of  State 
for  European  Affjurs.  died  Sunday  at  home  of 
a  heart  attack.     His  u^e  was  64. 

Mr.  PerjciL.s.  a  iit-fjuoiicaii.  was  appointed 
to  ihe  p.jbi  by  l.jrrutT  President  Harry  8.  Tru- 
man in    ly-ia.     Ho  se.-ved   until    i;.53. 

In  1j.>5,  Preb.^ent  P:i.srnuov.-er  appointed 
Mr.  Perkins  L'5.  perrnaneiit  repr^-sentative 
With  the  rank  of  Aiubai>.sad  t  on  'he  UnincU 
of  the  N.-rth  Atlan'ic  Trentv  Or(^anj/.H  Mnn. 
He  was  .succeeded  on  the  CouucU  in  lw67  by 
W.  Randolph  Burge&s. 

That  year  Mr.  Perkins,  who  had  become 
associated  with  Merck  &  Co.  In  1927,  returned 
to  the  concern  as  a  director.  He  was  execu- 
t.ve  vice  president  of  the  Merck  organization 
and  a  director  of  lt«  Canadian  subsidiary 
when  he  received  a  leave  of  absence  In  1942 
to  serve  with  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service 
of  the  .Army 

Mr  P«>rk!ns  saw  action  an  a  colonel  In 
Pu.'npe  and  the  P;iriflc  and  received  the 
Le-:on  of  Merit  for  his  war  service.  He 
re:  .irned  rr.  Merck  In  1945. 

Three  years  later  he  severed  afflllatlona 
wl:h  Merck  to  accept  an  appointment  as 
Jtrector  of  the  Industry  division  of  the  Eco- 
nomic CrK-peratlon  Administration  in  Paris. 
\  year  '.  .»er,  as  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
■i'.^ze.  he  wus  the  US,  representaUve  in  the 
:ormatlon  of  ysTO 

ADVXSEH    TO    ACHESOW 

Mr.  Perkins  also  aided  the  administration *• 

IKilicy  regarding  the  eoriet  Union  and  other 
c  iuntrles  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  He 
served  as  adviser  to  former  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson  at  several  InteruaUonAlyfaieet- 
lii.g6  of  foreign  mlnisurs.  , '' 

He  la  said  t<j  have  started  this  country-s 
fnendi.er  atuturie  towar-l  Spain.  He  an- 
i.ounceu  the  new  oHcial  p<)iicv  to  a  ^oun  of 
Uhorieaders  at  a  iunche,jn  in  Was.'.in  ^ton 
i.:\  Ijo',,  f-x  i. :..:.:  •:.„',  ;t,  wuu.d  not  mean 
appruviu  of  the  fYanco  re^^lme. 

He  also  help-xi  uj  win  from  Ccnvjfisf.  flnan- 
cla:  aad  for  YuK<«iavia  in  1^6.  He  ex- 
plained Uien  that  tne  i?rant  from  the  Ur.ite<l 
states  wuid  be  a  xeji^x.n  of  ectjnonuc  war- 
fire  a^^jn.'sr.  x.i  ■■'  3f)viet  U-  !-i- 

Mr.  Perkins  wa.s  born  in  RiverdaJe  the 
Broujc,  on  May  2,  1895.  He  atton  lyi  the  HiU 
Schx>l  in  P.tt."wT.  Fi..  a;„j  graduated 
r.om  Princeton  f  ...  .ry  in  1917.  On  his 
n>turn  from  service  u:th  the  Army  in  World 
War  I,  he  became  executive  secretary  of  the 
P.-inceton  Eiidawment  P^.ind  Committee.  In 
IS121  he  rpcclv.-d  a  maste.-'s  degree  from 
Cjlun.bia  University. 

l^Lor  that  year  he  went  to  Wa&hlngu^n  aa 
executive  =;*-'•  ry  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. In  1  ._j  \\:  Perkins  was  named  assist- 
ant trefl.<!U-er  of  the  Republican  State  Com- 
mittee of  New  York. 
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former  trustee  of  Princeton.  He  had  been 
pre«ident  of  the  New  York  Presbyterian 
FoundaUon  and  of  the  Y  ung  Mens  Chris- 
tian Association  of  New   York. 

He  was  a  former  director  of  the  City  Bank 
Farmers  Trust  Co.  He  belonged  u>  the  Uni- 
versity. Union  League,  rmd  Princeton  Clube 
in  New  York  and  the  Down  Town  and  Cen- 
tury AAsoclatlons. 

M.'  Perkins  also  had  a  home  in  Cold 
Spring,  NY.  where  he  had  served  as  presl- 
dent  of  the  board  of  educaUon. 

He   is   survived   by   his  widow,   the   f-rmer 
Linn  Merck;   a  son.  Oeorge  W..  Jr  ,  of  Mill- 
brook,  NY:   two  daughters,  Mrs    WUUam  B 
Wilson  of  West  Chester,  Pa..  ;ind  M.-s    P-u 
cU  H    Cabot  of  New  York;    his  moOier    and 
a  sister.     His  first  wife,  the  former  K^aiiaiine 
Trowbridge,  whom  he  ruairled  In   19I7    died 
a  year  later  while  he  was  serving  in  Prance 
A   funeral   service   for   Mr    Perkins    wii;    Xte 
held  tomorrow  at  11  a.m.  in  the  Brick  Pres- 
byterian ChurcH.    The  Reverend  Dr    He^-y  p 
van  Dusen.  prealdent  of  the  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  and   the   Reverend   Stanley   K. 
Nlebruegge  of  the  Brick  Church  wUl  omcute 


A  ftineral  service  will  be  held  at  11  Bjn., 
tomorrow  et  the  Brick  Presfcrterlan  Church, 
Park  Avenue  and  feist  Street. 


SERVTO    PAI.rSAUES    COMMISSIOIC 

At  Lis  d"i'h  M-  Perk'.-..-,  wus  pres'dent  of 
the  Pallsa-les  Ir.tersta*^  Park  C'-rr.:n;.'5f !or.. 
of  which  he  ha<l  been  a  member  since  19J2' 
He    was    a    trustee    of    the    Hill    Schoo     and 

Robert   Co:;-je    ii,    L-.-.ai.b-^,    T^ii^cj.   ^-^^   a. 


[From    the   New   York   Herald   Tribune.  Jaa. 

12.    1960) 
Ge   RCK    W.    Pdiki.ns    Dtad,    E^t-Omci.^L    i^ 
State  Dkpartment 
OeKjrge    W    Perkins.    64.    fonner    erecutl-.e 
vice  president  and  dlrect-ar  of  Merck  &  Co, 
Inc..  chemicai  mauufactiirerp.  and  an  A«l.<!-r 
ant  Secretary  of  State  for  Eur  >pean  A."air8  in 
f'jrmer    President    Truman  s    ad:iuni-:rai!.'' 
died   Sunday    at   tila   home    at    l    E^^t   btith 
Street. 

Bom  In  Rlverdale-on-Hudaon.  NY  Mr 
Perklna  attended  HiU  Sciiool  and  w^  grad- 
uated from  Princeton  University  in  1917. 
The  foUowln^  2  years  he  served  as  a  private 
regimental  supply  »erge*nt  axid  eeconu  lieu- 
tenant with  the  1st  Army  DlvUlon  In  fYancet 

In  1920  he  returned  to  civilian  life  to  take 
graduate  studies  at  Columbia  UniversUy  s 
Teachers  College,  where  he  received  a  mas- 
ter's degree.  That  same  year  he  became  a 
director  of  the  Boy  Scouts  Federation  of  New 
York  and  in  IMl  was  made  an  honorary  vice 
president  of  the  Honest  Ballot  AssoclaUon. 

HCAAKD    TOrnfG    REPUBLICANS 

Active  In  Republican  politics.  Mr  Perkins 
In  1923  WM  •■■L'stant  treasurer  of  the  New 
York  State  Bepubilran  Commlttf^e  ani  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Young  Republican 
Club.  He  also  was  made  secret,. .-y  of  the 
Palisades  Interstate  Park  Cona.-nission  He 
became  president  of  the  commlasion  in  1945 

In  World  War  n.  Mr.  Pwklns  served  in 
the  Army  ChemlciU  Warfare  Senjce  as  a 
colonel  in  both  the  European  and  Pacific 
theaters.  When  he  a^ln  returned  to  civilian 
U/e  he  became  chief  of  the  Industries  divuioa 
of  the  Boonomlc  CooperaUon  Administration 
In  Parts  In  1948  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 
In  1949  he  became  Secretary  of  state  Xor 
European  AfTalrs  and  f-rved  untU  the  end 
of  the  Truman  admlnU     ttlon. 

Al  IIVE    n»    CHT7SCH.    TUCS 

Mr  Perkins  was  associated  In  an  executive 
capacity  with  Merck  &  Co.  nrrjm  1927  through 
IWa  He  was  acUve  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  New  York  and  was  a  member  oT 
the  board  of  managers  of  the  Bronx  tTnlon 
branch  of  the  New  York  City  YMCA 
From  1923  to  1945  he  served  on  the  church 
exten.-»lon  committee  of  the  Presbyt^rv  f 
N  "w  York.  '       • 

He  also  Interested  hlmselT  In  overseas  edu- 
caUonal  programs.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
finance  committee  of  Robert  College  In  Tur- 
key and  a  vice  president  and  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Near  Eutt  Col- 
lege Association. 

Surviving  are  his  wife.  Mrs.  Lima  M.  I>er- 
klns;  a  son.  George  W  Perkins.  Jr  two 
daughters.  Mrs.  wnilam  B  Wilson  and  Mrs. 
Francis  H.  Cabot:  his  mother.  Mrs  Georpe 
W  Perkins.  Sr..  and  a  sister,  Mr*  Edward  W. 
Freeman, 


VOTING  RIGHTS  OP  NEGROES  IN 
LOUISIANA 

Mr.  JAMTS.  Mr.  Pie.sident.  on  Mon- 
day, the  US  District  Court  for  Loui.siana 
handed  down  a  historic  and  far-reach- 
ing decision— the  first  positive  re.'^ul*  of 
the  powers  given  the  Attorney  General 
under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957 — 
when  Judfje  J.  Skelly  Wright  ordered  the 
restoratioii  of  1.377  NcLToes  to  the  voting 
rolls  of  trte  State.  The  effort  by  which 
the.=;e  voters,  long  qualified  Uj  participate, 
had  been  struck  from  the  rolls  through 
the  efforts  of  a  citizen.s'  council  shows 
exactly  why  we  need  law  to  back  up  the 
other  such  efforts  to  a.'^^'^ure  that  people 
shall  enjoy  such  civil  rights  as  voting 

In  an  editorial  appearing  today,  the 
New  York  Times  makes  it  clear  that  this 
important  step  must  be  followed  by 
effective  legislation  when  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeds to  the  consideration  of  civil  riehts 
bills  next  month.  Certainly  a  most  effec- 
tive mean.s  for  assuring  the  con.sideration 
of  such  legislation  in  its  proper  parlia- 
mentary framework  would  be  pa.'^.sage  by 
the  House  of  the  bill  now  bottled  up  In 
the  Rules  Committee,  and  I  again  urge 
the  memljers  of  my  party  to  join  in 
making  this  possiDle. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  from  this  morrung's  New  York 
Times  printed  in  the  Congression.\l 
Record. 

There  being  no  ob.'ectlon,  the  editorial 
was  ordertMl  to  be  printed  m  the  Rec  ord, 
as  follows 

No  Greates  C>FrrNSK 

Restoration  to  the  voting  rolls  nf  1,377 
Negroes  In  a  Louisiana  parish  by  order  of  a 
Federal  court  Is  the  flr^t  positive  result  of 
the  ClvU  R:phtB  Act  of  1957  After  thiis  it 
Win  be  Impossible  to  say  that  the  power 
given  under  this  law  to  U-e  AtUjrncy  General 
to  Institute  civil  suits  to  protect  voting  rights 
Is  Ineffective  or  meaningless.  The  law  cer- 
tainly does  not  yet  go  far  enough  to  Insure 
the  quality  of  citizenship  that  the  American 
system  demands:  but  It  does  represent  a  for- 
ward step — which  must  and  will  be  followed 
by  other  and  larger  steps  In  the  same 
direction. 

Just  what  Congress  prop<jse8  to  do  about 
additional  civil  rights  legisilatlon  at  this  pre- 
election session  is  not  yet  clear  Majority 
Leader  Johnson  is  committed  to  bringing 
up  a  bill  next  month;  the  question  Is  What 
bin?  A  moderate  civil  rights  bill  was  re- 
ported by  tlie  House  Judiciary  Comn.lttee  iR.";: 
summer  and  has  been  pigeonholed  sir.r^  then 
In  the  Ru-es  Committee.  If  it  should  be 
forced  out  by  petition  (or  by  pollUcs!  and 
passed  by  the  House  In  the  next  few  weeks, 
the  Senate  would  have  something  to  pn  on-- 
not  much,  to  be  sure,  but  better  than  the 
nothing  It  Will  get  from  its  i  wn  Judiciary 
Committee  headed  by  Senator  Eastland 

The  Civil  RlghU  Commission  made  lt« 
contribution  to  the  picture  ;n  Its  rejx^rt  last 
September,  recommending  tJiat  Federal  regis- 
trars be  used  to  ln.Eure  Negm  voting  rights 
where  necessary;  but  the  President  gave  this 
Idea  scant  backing  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  the  other  day.  urging  merely  that 
Congress  "seriously"  consider  this  sUrng  with 
his  own  previous,  leas  far-reaching,  proposals. 

Meanwhile,  the  decision  In  Federal  district 
court  in  New  Orleans  by  Judge  J.  Skelly 
Wright  will  stand  as  a  minor  landmark  In  the 
long    struggle     to    gitln    the     franchise    lor 
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Negroes  even  In  the  Deep  South.  Judge 
Wright  held  that  the  1.377  Negroes  purged 
from  the  registration  rolls  were  clearly  vic- 
tims of  racial  dl.scrlmlnatlon;  and  he  has 
taken  untisual  Judicial  steps  to  Insure  that 
future  registrations  In  the  affected  parish  are 
untainted  by  racialism  "In  a  demr>cratlc 
society,"  this  vigorous  Judge  points  o\:t. 
'there  Is  no  greater  offense  than  Illegally  de- 
priving a  citizen  of  his  right  to  vote  "  The 
Citizens  Councils  of  Louisiana  and  elsewhere 
ought  X)  take  these  words  to  heart. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  MERIT  A  PAY 
INCREASE  B.^SED  ON  ADMINIS- 
TRATION-SPONSORED PAY  RAISE 
FOR  STEELWORKERS 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  11.  1960,  a  letter  was  addressed 
by  me  to  the  Chairman  of  the  U  S.  Civil 
Service  Commission  a.skmg  what  plans 
are  underway  by  the  Ei.senhower  Ad- 
ministration to  provide  pay  increases  for 
Federal  employees  generally  and  for  em- 
ployees of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

My  inquiry  was  prompted  by  the  very 
generous  wage  and  fringe-benefit  in- 
creases recently  sponsored  by  liich  of- 
ficials of  the  administration  for  the 
steelworkers,  who  already  were  among 
the  highest  paid  industrial  workers  in  the 
Nation. 

Any  valid  comparison  of  the  wages  re- 
ceived by  steelworkers  and  Federal  em- 
ployees will  demonstrate  the  greater 
average  earnings  of  steelworkers. 

STEELWORKERS  EARN   MORt  THAN   FTDEBaL 
EMPLOYEXa 

In  1958  the  average  steel  production 
(mjjioyee  earned  $5,616.  as  contrasted 
with  $5,193  for  the  average  Federal  em- 
iiloyee  and  only  S4.809  for  the  average 
employee  of  the  U.S.  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment Furthermore,  the  pay  of  steel 
production  einployees  has  increased 
.some  127  percent  since  1946.  as  compared 
with  94  percent  for  all  Federal  em- 
ployees and  but  77  percent  for  postal 
employees. 

On  top  of  this,  many  leading  authori- 
ties believe  that  the  settlement  reached 
in  steel  will  add  to  the  inflation  in  con- 
sumer i^ncef-  penerally,  and  of  course  this 
will  affect  F'-ederal  employees  and  all 
other  people  in  the  Nation.  In  its  issue 
of  January  18.  US.  News  &  World  Re- 
port has  stated  that  "steel  prices  are 
not  to  be  raised  immediately  but  higher 
costs  are  expected  to  force  prices  up 
later.  The  steel  wage  boost  will  affect 
other  industries. 

ADMI.viSTRA-nON    MIGHT  FAVOR   INCREASE  IN  PAT 

FOR   rETiEEAl.  EMPIOTEES 

And  SO  I  have  a^sked  tlie  administra- 
tion what  it  intends  to  do  for  its  own 
employees,  now  that  this  same  admims- 
tration  has  sponsored  such  substantial 
rains  for  the  steelworkers.  I  have 
voiced  the  inquiry*  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  my  ca- 
pacity as  the  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Post  0£5ce  and  Civil  Service 
who  held  detailed  subcommittee  hear- 
ings several  years  a>iro  on  the  entire  ques- 
tion of  Federal  pay  scales. 

The  cost  of  steel  enters  into  every  sin- 
gle it^m  from  baby  buggies  to  trolley 
fare^.  The  wages  paid  to  the  steelwork- 
ers enter  Into  the  cost  of  steel.  Now 
that  the  administration  has  gained  the 


credit  for  the  settlement  favoring  the 
steelworkers,  can  the  administration 
shirk  the  problem  created  m  other  in- 
dustries and.  indeed,  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment itself?  Millions  of  families  will 
find  their  pockelbooks  and  budgets  dis- 
turbed by  the  steel  settlement,  which  has 
pained  such  plaudits  from  the  Steel- 
workers Union  for  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
:r.:n:stration  oflBciaLs  who  negotiated  it. 
But  with  plaudits  come  responsibility. 
and  I  have  asked  Chairman  Jones  of  the 
Civil  Service  Coinmis.sion  the  very  sim- 
ple and  direct  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  administration  has  any  plans 
for  Its  own  Federal  Government  em- 
ployees which  are  parallel  to  the  bon- 
anza discovered  by  the  administration 
for  the  steelworkers. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.^k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  my  letter  of 
January  11  to  Chairman  Roger  W.  Jones 
of  the  U.S.  Civil  Se:-^"cc  Commission,  to- 
gether with  the  cryptic  reply  which  I 
have  received  from  tlie  Chairman.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in 
the  Record  an  excellent  article  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  January  10,  1960.  by 
Joseph  A.  Lcftus,  "Steel  Accord  Stirs 
Fears  of  Inflation."  which  discusses  the 
po.'^-sib'.e  inflationary  impact  of  the  recent 
steel  wage  settlement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Javits  in  the  chair*.  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

January  11,   1960. 
Hon  Roger  W  Jones. 

Cha\rman.  VS.  Civ\l  Service  Commission, 
Wa'h:r:gto-n.    D  C. 

Dear  Mr  Chairman:  Now  that  the  admln- 
iFtrsilinn  has  taken  the  lead  in  sponsoring 
and  promoting  a  handsome  pay  Increase  for 
the  steelworkers.  I  should  like  to  Inquire  as 
to  tlu  plans  of  the  ad:n:ni.'^tr&tlon  regarding 
Its  own  Federal  Government  employees. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  In  1958.  the  average  steel  employee 
earned  $5  616  as  contrasted  with  $5,193  for 
the  average  Federal  employee  and  only  (4  809 
for  Uie  average  employee  of  the  tJ.S.  Post 
Office  Department.  Furthermore,  the  pay  of 
steelwr  rkers  hsis  Increased  seme  127  percent 
since  1946,  as  compared  with  94  percent  for 
all  Federal  employees  and  77  percent  for 
jx>sta:   employees. 

In  view  of  the  administration  leadership 
which  resulted  In  the  substantial  pay  in- 
creases recently  negotiated  for  the  steel- 
workers, I  naturally  assume  that  this  admin- 
istration haf  somewhat  parallel  plans  under- 
way for  those  who  serve  the  administration 
directly.  In  the  general  departments  and 
agencies  of  Government  and  In  the  Post 
OSice  particularly  Such  a  pay  Increase  could 
be  eSectlve  July  1.  1960,  or  January  1,  1961, 
but  In  either  case  would  require  congres- 
slonil  approval  this  year. 

We  must  remember  that  the  weapon  of  the 
strike  used  with  such  effectiveness  by  the 
steelworkers,  Is  not  available  to  men  and 
women  who  serve  the  U.S  Government.  Yet 
this  does  not  make  any  less  urgent  their 
problems  of  supporting  their  famUles  in  a 
period  of  ever-Increasing  living  costs.  I  mtist 
again  emphasize  that  the  administration  has 
been  a  good  deal  less  than  hesitant  In  claim- 
ing credit  for  the  large  wage  and  fringe-ben- 
efit Increases  recently  won  by  the  steelwork- 
ers. This  certainly  places  upon  the  admln- 
IsUatlon  an  obligation  to  tell  the  American 
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public  how  It  proposes,  under  such  clr'^um- 
•tances,  to  treat  its  own  postal  workers  and 
other  Federal  employees. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service,  I  shall  await 
with  Interest  your  recommendations  In  this 
respect.  I  had  assumed  that  the  administra- 
tion desired  to  "hold  the  line"  on  so-ca'.Ied 
pay  increases.  However.  In  view  of  the  ad- 
ministration's own  atctive  role  in  promoting 
the  very  substantial  salary  Increases  ob'-air-.ed 
by  the  steelworkers.  I  nov7  presume  that 
Federal  employees  will  receive  somewhi  •:  .sim- 
ilar gains.  The  cost  of  steel,  after  a::,  is  a 
vital  and  Integral  feature  of  the  cost  of  .iving 
of  all  Americans,  Includln.?  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

May  I  hear  from  you  at  an  early  date' 
With  all   good  wishes  fur  the  new  year.  I 
am, 

Sincerely. 

RlCH.^RD    L      NFfBrRGER. 

U  S.  Senator. 

U.S.    CIVTL    SERVIfE    COMMLSSION. 

W.\SHINGTON.    D.C., 

January  11,  I960. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Kettberger. 
US    Senate. 

Dear  Sfnator  Nevberger  :  In  response  to 
your  inquiry  of  January  11,  as  to  the  position 
which  the  admlnlstra'l.ai  wl'.l  take  with  re- 
spect to  pay  raises,  it  is  n.y  understanding 
that  the  President  w:::  d:s.  uss  this  Issue  In 
his  budget  message.  n>.w  scheduled  for  pres- 
entation to  Congress  on  J-\:.u3j-y  18. 
Sincerely  yuurs, 

I  ROGES    W      JONTS. 

Cfiairman. 

Sttftl  Accord  Sttrs  Ftars  ^f  Inflation  bttt 
Not  All  Economists  Agree  on  the  Depth 
OF  Its  Impact 

(By  JiDseph  A.  L<-.)ftUR) 
Washington,  January  9  —President  Eisen- 
hower this  week  compared  the  nagging  spec- 
ter of  Inflation  t<j  a  fire  In  the  old  home- 
stead. Everybody,  particularly  government, 
must  fight  It,  he  told  Congress. 

Since  the  war,  price  Inflation  has  halved 
the  value  of  the  dollar.  More  recently,  the 
rise  has  been  called  a  "cre^'p  '  and  many 
economists  accept  It  as  the  price  of  a  Ixxim- 
ing  economy. 

The  Consumer  Price  Index,  loosely  ca.led 
the  coet  of  living  fever  chart,  is  the  principal 
Indicator  of  the  creep.  Except  for  a  pause 
hi  the  latter  half  of  1958.  the  Index  h.ts 
moved  up  slowly  but  steadily.  So  with  the 
wholesale  price  Index,  if  farm  products  and 
food   are   excluded    from   the   count 

Inflation  Is  the  consequence  of  many 
factors — government  spending  in  excess  of 
Income,  excessively  cheap  consumer  credit 
that  makes  demands  on  the  supply  of  gfjods. 
wasteful  work  and  managerial  practices 
leading  to  low  productivity,  and  proflteer- 
ing.  to  use  an  old  wartime  epithet. 

The  upward  pressure  of  the  labor  contract 
U  being  watched  closely  by  the  economists. 
No  contract  Is  considered  more  Important  la 
this  context  than  steel,  and  the  settlement 
In  that  Industry  has  prompted  a  reappraisal 
of  the  general  outlook. 

If  the  steel  companies  follow  the  pattern 
of  their  own  statistics,  prices  will  go  up 
about  (3  75  per  ton  per  year. 

This  is  not  a  prediction.  It  Is  a  statistical 
Implication  in  the  speech  of  Roger  M 
Blough,  chairman  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corp  ,  to  the  Nation  on  Monday  night. 
He  said  that  for  the  last  20  years  steels 
employment  costs  have  risen  an  average  of  8 
percent  a  year.  The  price  rise  of  steel  aver- 
aged 5.5  percent  a  year. 

Since  the  employment  cost  rise  under  the 
new  3-year  labor  contract,  according  Uj  Mr. 
Blough,  win  be  less  than  half  of  the  20-year 
average,  one  might  conclude  tha*  tlie  price 
rise  win  be  le&s  than  half  the  average,  or  2  5 


percent  a  year.  The  price  of  ste«l  per  ton 
averages  S150  A  raise  of  2  5  percent  would 
yield  S3  75  This  Is  small,  as  steel  price  in- 
creases   have    g'^.)ne   In    the    pv»tw.-u-    years. 

EMPl.OTMENT     COST 

Any  price  pr  >•<-•;  ,r.  ;:;■.  Ives  assumptions. 
This  project;  >:.  a.-,c^n.es  t;.aC  1960-62  will  be 
average  years.  That  could  be  wrong.  Cer- 
tainly 1960  Is  expected  to  be  better  than 
averafi;e  in  terms  of  total  production.  When 
production  Is  high,  employment  cost  per 
unit  of  output  falls. 

An  assumption  that  productivity  will  not 
rise  any  faster  than  it  has  In  the  past  Is 
probably  wrong,  certainly  for  1960.  Data  for 
the  first  half  of  1959,  when  the  mills  were 
running  close  to  capacity  show  a  sharp  rise 
In  productivity. 

Union  cooperation  and  employee  morale 
are  Important  in  the  future  price  picture. 
.\.>  Mr  Blough  said  in  that  context,  "the  steel 
Industry  can  witness  one  of  the  greatest 
improvements  In  Its  productive  efficiency 
that  It  has  known  In  modern  times." 

Since  foreign  steel  and  substitute  products 
made  at  home  are  a  threat,  as  Mr.  Blough 
reported,  the  steel  companies  no  doubt  will 
consider  these  factors  In  making  price 
policies. 

So,  political  angles  aside.  It  Is  possible  that 
the  steel  Industry  will  find  1960  so  much 
better  than  average  that  it  will  be  able  to 
defer  price  increases  until  December  1.  when 
the  second  step-up  in  employment  costs 
takes  effect.    This,  too,  U  no  forecast. 

steel's  eftbcts 

How  do  steel  prices  affect  the  rest  of  the 
economy? 

In  August  1956.  Ewan  Clague,  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  Statistics,  observed  that  the 
6 '4 -percent  rise  In  steel  prices  then  would 
have  a  negligible  effect  on  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  because  the  amount  of  steel  In 
the  consumer  dollar  Is  tiny. 

Prof.  Jules  Backman  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity told  the  Senate  Antitrust  Subcommittee 
in  1958  that  his  analysis  "supports  Mr. 
Clague's  1956  appraisal  and  that  conclusion 
would  be  equally  applicable  today." 

Not  all  authorities  accept  this  method  of 
measuring  the  Impact  of  steel  prices. 

Otto  EX'kstein  and  Gary  Fromm,  two  econ- 
omists who  did  a  special  steel-lnflatlon 
study  for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
said  the  Consumer  Price  Index  "Is  particu- 
larly poorly  suited  to  reflect  the  significance 
of  steel." 

They  noted,  for  Instance,  that  capital 
goods  are  completely  excluded  from  the  In- 
dex, though  In  the  long  run  they  enter  Into 
consvimer  prices  Also  excluded  are  the  cost 
of  Government  purchases. 

Besides,  the  impact  of  steel  prices  on  other 
prices  cannot  be  attributed  wholly  to  the 
steel  industry  About  a  third  of  the  price 
Increase  in  steel  Is  attributable  to  higher 
prices  paid  by  the  steel  industry  for  mate- 
rial.'*, tran.sportation.  and  other  ite'nis  pur- 
chased from  other  Indtistries 

Steel  prices  are  sometimes  credited  with  a 
p8ychol'->Kif''l  impart  -m  the  econ.imv  As  a 
basic  industry  it  is  thought  of  as  a  bell- 
wether Yet,  in  the  last  7  years  the  major 
steel  consuming  industries  have  not  raised 
their  prices  as  fast  as  basic  steel  prices  went 
up. 

The  Immedl.ite  effect  of  the  wage  settle- 
ment on  the  sux-k  m.arket  w:l8  to  drive  up 
steel  shares  Then  these  prices  fell  back, 
although  other  considerations  appeared  to 
have  entered  Into  the  drop. 

With  the  threat  of  another  steel  strike 
dissipated,  it  is  hard  to  see  any  block  to  the 
flow  of  consumer  g.j.xl3  to  meet  the  rising 
demand. 

PRICES     HELD 

The  extent  that  pr.3duction  costs  tend  to 
push  up  prices,  improved  producUvlty  (rates 


of  production)  will  tend  to  hold  down  prices 
The  ouUook  for  this  Is  generally  good. 

Rising  imports,  though  they  may  create 
other  problems,  will  tend  to  hold  down 
prices. 

As  the  experts  hereabouts  look  ahead,  the 
rise  In  the  general  price  level.  In  the  next 
year  probably  will  not  exceed  2  percent  If  it 
goes  that  high.  In  1959.  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  went  up  1.5  percent. 

If  steel  Is  the  key.  that  forecast  surely 
should  stand  up.  For,  to  go  back  to  the 
beginning,  the  steel  settlement  Is  less  costly 
than  previous  settlements,  far  less  than  the 
3-year  pact  made  In  1956. 

If  President  Esenhower's  hopes  are  real- 
ized, we  win  reach  June  30.  1961,  with  a 
»4,200  million  surplus  In  the  Federal  till. 
This  Is  a  deflationary  force. 

Tight  money,  which  seems  to  be  the  cur- 
rent policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  tends  to 
brake  the  spiral,  though  an  excessive  use  of 
such  a  brake  could  manufacture  a  recession. 

Taken  together,  the  pressures  may  not  en- 
tirely dissipate  the  specter  of  Inflation  but 
the  experts  are  not  worrying  about  anything 
BO  real  that  It  will  burn  the  house  down 
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OUR   STAKE   IN   FOREIGN   AID 
Mr.    WILEY.     Mr.    President,    in    the 
days  ahead.  Congress  will  be  faced  with 
significant  decisions  on  the  direction  and 
scop>e  of  the  mutual  security  program. 

The  program — one  of  the  most  con- 
troversial in  the  postwar  era— has 
served,  nevertheless,  as  the  foundation 
for  free  world  efforts  to  combat  commu- 
nism. 

As  a  unique  effort  in  history  by  one 
nation  to  assist  other  nations  in  facing  a 
common  enemy,  however,  the  program, 
unfortunately,  has  suflTered,  prestige- 
wise,  from  the  inevitable  mistakes  of  the 
"trial  and  error"  road. 

Despite  the  difBculties  involved  in  suc- 
cessfully meeting  a  great  challenge,  how- 
ever, mutual  security  nevertheless  has 
experienced  a  large  degree  of  success — 
not  only  in  withstanding  the  pressure  of 
expansionist  communism ;  but  also,  to  go 
one  step  further,  in  reducing— through 
economic  and  technological  assistance — 
the  areas  of  poverty  and  substandard 
living  which  serve  as  the  breeding  places 
for  trouble  in  the  world. 

Today,  changing  conditions  In  the 
world  require  adjustments  in  the  pro- 
gram. Particularly,  there  is  a  real  need 
for  assumption  of  greater  re.spon.sibility 
for  assistance  to  less  developed  nations 
by  those  countries — particularly  West- 
em  Europe — which  are  now  on  their 
feet  economically. 

The.se  nations,  I  believe,  can  well 
afford  both  in  their  own  national,  and 
the  free-world  interest,  to  as.sume  greater 
re.sponsibillties  in  this  field. 

AltiiouKh  there  is  a  recognizable  need 
for  improvements  in  the  prouram.  how- 
ever, mutual  as.^i.st.ance  still  continues  to 
be  an  e.'^.sential  part  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Recently,  the  Deputy  Director  for  Op- 
erations of  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration.  D.  A.  FitzGerald. 
gave  an  informative  address  on  foreign 
aid  at  Marquette  University  in  Milwau- 
kee, Wis..  enUtled  "Our  Stake  in  Foreign 
Aid." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
address  printed  at  this  point  in  the  body 
of  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.s5 
was  ordered  to  be  prlnt-ed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OtTk  Stake  im   Fr*Eii,N   Aid 

(Address  jy  D.  A.  PltzCrer.ld  I>puty  EHrec- 
tor  for  Operations.  Internatioiuil  Cooper- 
ation A  Imlnlstratlon.  at  the  In.><t:tut.e  on 
U.S.  Foreign  Aid.  Marquette  University, 
Milwaukee,  Wis..  t)e:en.ber  11,  lyby  > 

The  sxibject  which  has  been  a.<??.rrf^d  to 
me  for  this  evening  Is  "Our  Stake  In  Foreign 
Aid."  I  wish  that  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram hnd  no  future,  that  we  had  no  stake  In 
It.  The  gTeate«t  news  for  all  of  us  would  be 
an  announcement  by  the  President  that  this 
program  CDuld  come  to  an  end — that  it  was 
no  longer  needed. 

Such  ar  announcement  would  mean  that 
the  military  threat  to  the  United  States  no 
longer  existed;  that  no  defense  partner  of 
ours  had  a  larger  defense  burden  than  Its 
economy  could  reasonably  bear:  that  there 
was  no  ne^-d  for  outside  governmental  fln.tn- 
clal  help  for  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment anywhere  In  the  world:  that  each  na- 
tion, new  or  old.  had  enoxigh  of  the  knowl- 
edge and  skills  It  needed  for  p>rogre«K:  that 
emergencln*  such  as  famines,  floods,  flrec.  or 
political  upheavals  could  be  handled  with- 
out US.  Oo^emm*nt  assistance. 

Unfortunately,  this  millennium  Is  not 
within  sight,  much  less  within  reach.  In  Its 
absence,  or  any  reasonable  facsimile  thereof, 
we  will  need.  In  o\ir  own  national  Interest, 
a  mutual  t ecurtty  program  to  deal  constj^c- 
tlvely  and  Imaelnatlvely  with  the  hard  facts 
of  International  life.  Which  are  the  most 
Important  of  these  facts?  I  tha";  d>-al  with 
three. 

1.  The  fact  of  tremendous  military  power 
In  unfrlenflly  hand*. 

2  The  fict  of  surge  for  economic  and  so- 
cial progress  In  the  underdeveloped  nations. 

3.  The  fact  of  growing  US.  dependence  on 
oversea  trade. 

1.  Military  power:  Despite  the  talk  of 
peace,  negotiation,  and  coexistence,  we  still 
face  a  most  formidable  military  problem. 
Milwaukee  Is  only  15  minutes  away  fr  >m 
M'^srow — by  intercontinental  ballistic  mls- 
■Ue,  which  the  Russians  say  they  possess. 
The  convtntlonal  alryower  of  the  81no- 
Sovlet  bloc  consists  of  about  25  000  planes 
In  operatic  nal  units  and  It  Is  a  well-known 
fact  that  Russian  Jets  are  pood.  In  the  Rus- 
sian and  Chinese  armies  are  some  400  ime 
divisions,  totaling  more  than  6';  m!rii'>n 
soldiers.  The  naval  .■-Trpnsrty.  includes  wme 
1.000  ccmb%tant  vessels,  '.f  which  nbout  500 
are  submaHnes  There  has  been  no  reduc- 
tion In  tie  .Slno-S..vlet  military  power 
These  forces  still  exist  and  are  being 
•quipped  with  better  weapons  every  day 

We  are  sMll  faced  with  International  com- 
munism devoted  to  an  often -stated  purp-^se 
or  taking  t  ver  the  w  r:i  M.-  Khrushchev 
bas  never.  f<->r  l  minute,  budged  on  this 
point.  It  1*  an  (ir:icle  of  faith  with  htm  that 
communism  will  follow  capitalism  as  ni?ht 
follows  day  The  only  apparent  change  Is  In 
tactics,  and  we  do  not  yet  know  whether  this 
relatively  i  ew  phenomen  m  will  t>e  a  per- 
manent chfvnee.  or  only  a  frnporary  one. 

In  the  -last,  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc  has 
proved,  over,  and  over,  and  over  again,  that 
It  Will  not  heeltate  to  u.ne  armed  force  or 
threats  of  armed  f  »rce  to  achieve  Its  goals. 
The  record  of  militAry  c>ccupatlon  to  Install 
puppet  gi.vernmentB  In  Eastern  Europe;  the 
l*oord  of  the  Berlin  blockade;  the  record  of 
the  takeover  of  China;  the  record  of  Com- 
munist-abetted Insurrections  In  Greece,  Ma- 
laya. Indochina,  the  Phillpp'.nes;  the  recnrd 
of  aggre8.c,ion  In  Korea — and  now  In  India; 
the  dismal  record  Is  on  the  books — clear  for 
ftll  to  see. 

It  took  time  to  realize  that  the  Sino-Sovlet 
hU>c  would  keep  on  using  armed  forces  to 
gobble  up  its  neighbors  unless  stopped  by 
military  power.    It  took  moc»  Ume,  working 


W.th  our  defen.se  p:irtners.  to  put  together 
the  free  world  defense  strengih  Ur>  st<>p  that 
outward  mnrch.  I  do  t.ot  know  any  way.  at 
present,  t  >  keep  the  Sin^wS-iviet  blrx-  from 
engar-ln^  In  further  military  action  except 
for  us  to  make  It  too  rlfky  f(«-  it  to  d. ,  so. 
Wp  have  made  that  risk  too  great  and  we 
must  maintain  this  position  untU  such  time 
as  we  get  workable  and  enforclble  acreements 
which  can  bring  about  real  peace  and  dis- 
armament. 

It  is  not  the  U.S.  defenBe  forces  alone;  It 
Is  not  the  defer\se  forces  of  oxir  allies  alone; 
It  Is  not  the  air  and  naval  bases  made  avail- 
able to  us — none  of  these  Individual  defense 
Items  could  have  done  the  Job.  But  a  free 
world  collective  defense,  with  many  part- 
ners working  together,  helping  each  other — 
with  all  partners  undertaking  burdensome 
expenditures,  aU  partners  putting  great 
numbers  of  youn^  men  Into  armies,  navies, 
and  air  forces;  all  partners  devoting  large 
amounts  of  materiel  to  defense — all  this  has 
done  the  Job. 

2.  Economic  and  social  progress:  I  turn 
now  to  the  second  hard  fact  we  face — the 
EVirge  for  economic  and  social  progress.  The 
tens  of  mllUons,  Indeed  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  people.  In  the  underdeveloped  parts 
of  the  world  In  Africa,  Afila,  and  Latin  Ameri- 
ca are  no  longer  content  merely  to  exist.  As 
oommunlcatlon  Improves  and  brings  knowl- 
edge of  the  outside  world  to  great  masses  of 
Uieee  pec^ie.  their  conviction  grows  that 
their  lot  can  and  Indeed  must  be  Improved. 
This  demand  for  progress  is  particularly  In- 
alstent  In  the  21  new  countries  with  a  popu- 
lation of  730  million  pet^le  who  have  ob- 
tained their  political  Independence  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  Other  new  countries, 
perhaps  as  many  more,  will  appear  ou  the 
scenes  during  the  next  decade. 

In  aU  the  underdeveloped  countries, 
whether  new  or  old,  annual  incomes  are 
likely  to  average  less  than  HCJ  a  yenr.  Il- 
literacy, disease,  and  mainuiritlon  have  been 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  The 
leaders  erf  the«e  countries,  either  on  theU- 
own  or  because  of  the  preasure  from  w.Lhln. 
or  both,  are  oommltted  to  advance  the  well- 
being  of  their  i>eople.  Whether  tills  eco- 
nomic development  takes  place  under  a  pv>- 
lltlcal  system  which  is  competibie  with  ours. 
a  system  which  Is  base<l  on  the  free<Jijm  and 
dignity  of  the  Individual,  Is  vltaily  importaut 
to  the  security  oi  the  United  &tat«». 

Let  me  stress  that  even  though  we  may 
have  convinced  the  Blno-Sc>viet  bioc  that 
the  r'.sk  of  military  aggression  Is  too  greet, 
we  siiould  not  be  lulled  ::ito  believing  that 
other  fo-ms  of  competition  with  Interna- 
tlon.il  commtmlsm  n.:*  longer  exist  or  pre 
declining.  Indeed.  It  seems  clear  tliat  the 
situation  Is  exactly  the  reverse.  As  the  ad- 
van.-e  of  the  ret .'i.l  1  Bti'>ry  p  'wer  of  the  free 
world  makes  the  pro«»pect  fc>r  the  achleve- 
rr.r:.t  of  the  goal  of  world  domination 
through  overt  military  aggression  more  and 
more  costly,  the  U.e  S.R.  and  Its  satellites 
are  turning  more  and  more  to  othw  means 
for   achieving  their  ultimate  goaL 

During  the  past  3  years  or  so.  the  Com- 
munist bloc^ — largely  the  U  S.8.R — has  en- 
tered Into  agreements  for  the  provision  of 
t2  4  billion  worth  of  ecor.omlc  assistance  to 
21  countries,  primarily  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries on  the  periphery  of  the  bloc  Itsell. 
The  bloc  is  probing— and  probing  deeply — 
on  the  econ  >mlc  front  all  over  the  free  world 
and  appears  to  be  eyeing  with  Increasing  In- 
terest the  greet  continent  of  Africa  and  Its 
many  newly  emerging  countries.  As  the 
pnKluctlve  cap.'iclty  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc 
grows,  particularly  In  the  V  S.S.R..  we  can 
confidently  expect  a  continuous  Increase  in 
Communist  efforts  at  economic  penetration 
and  {xViitlcal  subversion. 

3  U.S.  economic  need:  The  third  Impor- 
tant f€ict  of  life  In  the  international  world 
today  Is  the  Increasing  dependence  of  the 
United  States  on  the  reet  at  tbe  Torld  for 


raw  materials  and  other  Imports  to  meet  Its 
ever-grnuing  Internal  reqtnremer.ts.  en  the 
t'oe  hand,  and  as  market*  for  Its  producw  on 
tlje  other.  Durine  the  past  two  decades  oi.ir 
Imyv^rt-g  have  Increased  fivefold  ruid  our  ex- 
port<=  sevenf<>ld.  The  latter  amounted  to 
nf'ar'y  $21  bihion  la*t  year  nrd  fxreed*'d 
our  imports  by  nearly  ti'-j  biliion.  Never- 
thei.f^<:.  this  surplus  In  our  trading  account 
has  not  been  sufficient  to  offset  the  red  Ink 
In  our  Invisibles,  principally  the  US  mili- 
tary expenditures  abroad;  the  UP  Govern- 
ment grants,  loans,  and  other  capital  out- 
flow: and  private  capital  outflow  for 
investment. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  United  Strit.e8  cannot 
run  a  balance-or-pay:rients  deficit  of  the 
current  size  Indefinitely.  Recently  the 
Secretary  of  State  commented  on  this 
matter  as  follows: 

"The  problem  Is  to  see  to  It  thnt  the 
deficit  Is  reduced  by  means  which  enlnrge 
International  trsde  and  do  not  restrict  It  — 
by  methods  which  promote  competition  and 
the  flow  of  develop. aent  capital  rather  thnn 
restrict  them.  If  this  p.ppro.'irh  Is  to  swc- 
ceed,  action  Is  required  of  other  cnuntrlf^s, 
particularly  Western  Etirope  and  Japan,  to 
open  their  doors  to  American  exp  >rts  and  to 
provide  additional  capital  t.o  the  develop- 
ment of  hungry  nations  of  Asia  Afr.ca.,  rnd 
the  Near  E!i.=t  and  Latin  Amenta.  At  the 
recent  meetings  of  the  Internfitioi.al  Motie- 
tary  Fund  and  thf  Oeneral  .Acreement  on 
Tariffs  ar.d  Trade,  the  Un!t.ed  e*n!es=  c-.J'p^ 
for  an  end  to  the  discrlmin.it-ory  re<=-',ct!  ^.s 
which  rn.'i.ny  foreign  countries  hfid  been 
compellea  to  maintain  againet  .^merlcin  ex- 
ports In  e;-j-':er  years,  but  which  are  no 
longer  needed.  Our  re<5U«>i!t  received  g-atlfy- 
Inp  Fiir>i->ort  on  aV.  Fides  Both  the  Fund  and 
GATT  institutions  recorded  the  view  that 
d'scriminatory  reetrlctlons  can  no  longer  be 
generally  Justified  on  balance-of-j>ayments 
grotmds  and  many  cointries  have  taken 
action  to  eliminate  discriminations." 

The  Unit^  States  has  been  built  upon  the 
energy  and  initiative  of  Individuals  and 
upon  the  b''11»f  that,  under  the  broad  rules 
of  fair  play  free  competition  and  Ir.itlnt've 
sre  the  sinews  of  our  econi-»nile  and  political 
s^rei.cth.  TTiis  holds  true  of  our  lnt«-na- 
tional  activities  as  well  as  our  domestic 
RfT'\!rs. 

But  let  us  make  no  nnlstake  about  It.  If 
tVr  UfCh  IndifTerenoe  and  lack  of  understand- 
ing on  our  part  we  Ignore  the  legitimate 
requirements  of  the  free  world  for  the  re- 
B^u-cee  to  help  It  make  economic  progress 
and  It  turns  eli^ewhere  for  this  help  and  If. 
as  a  consequenc*,  U  adopts  the  political  and 
economic  practices  of  communism,  otu'  pres- 
ent balanoe-of -payments  difficulties  will  fade 
Into  Insignificance. 

Free,  friendly,  arid  forward-moving  ccon- 
trles  are  not  only  cur  t>est  markets,  our  best 
sources  of  !=-uppIy  for  the  muuial  benefit  of 
all  of  us.  but  are  essential  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  way  of  life.  As  our  experience 
with  the  Slno-So\-let  bloc  demonstratfis, 
freedom  of  trade  and  commerce  and  private 
competition  are  Incompatible  witii  Commu- 
nist Ideology. 

As  long  as  these  three  major  facts  of  In- 
ternational life  face  us,  the  United  States 
will  have  to  have,  In  Its  own  Interests,  a 
mutual  security  program  of  some  kind  and 
of  substantial  magnitude.  No  doubt  there 
will  be  changes  In  direction  and  emphasis, 
and  In  character  and  composition,  as  the 
facts  of  International  conditions  require,  and 
the  U.S.  Interests  demand. 

The  biggest  single  cost  element  In  our 
mutual  security  program  today  is  that  In- 
volved In  the  maintenance  of  the  extensive 
military  strength  of  the  free  world — the 
strength  needed  to  deal  with  the  first  fact  of 
international  life — the  threat  at  overt  Coqa- 
munlst  aggressloiL  We  undertake  to  provide 
military  assistance  to  deter  this  threat  for 
exactly  the  same  reason  Umt  we  Iiave  otir 
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own  domestic  defence  program — to  help 
build  up  and  maintain  essential  defensive 
strength.  And  let  me  emphasize  we  are  only 
helping  to  maintain  the  military  strength  of 
our  allies.  Our  allies  contribute  over  W  to 
oxir  mutual  defense  for  every  dollar  of  mili- 
tary assistance  the  United  States  provides 
to  them.  I  am  no  military  man,  but  let  me 
quote  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  certainly  has  a  reputation  In  the  miU- 
tary  field.  Here  Is  what  he  said  to  the  Con- 
gress In  submitting  last  years  mutuai 
seciirlty  program: 

"These  two  requests,  one  for  own  defense 
forces,  the  other  for  our  share  In  supporting 
the  collective  system,  are  but  two  elements 
In  a  single  defense  effort.  Each  is  essential 
in  the  plans  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  fur 
our  national  security.  Each  is  recommended 
to  you  by  the  same  Joint  Chiefs,  the  same 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  same  Com- 
mander In  Chief. 

"Dollar  for  dollar  our  [military]  expendi- 
tures for  the  mutual  security  program,  after 
we  have  once  achieved  a  reasonable  mili- 
tary pKJSture  for  ourselves,  will  buy  more 
security  than  far  greater  additional  expendi- 
tures for  our  own  forces." 

Some  of  our  allies,  particularly  our  NATO 
partners,  have  made  rapid  economic  pr'^>gress 
In  the  last  decade.  Not  only  are  they  in  a 
position  to  reduce  the  dollar  discrimination 
to  which  I  referred  earlier,  but  they  are  In  a 
position  to,  and  are  Indeed,  carrying  more  of 
tbe  burden  of  our  mutual  defense. 

But  our  military  allies  are  not  limited 
to  the  advanced  countrlee  of  Western  Eu- 
rope, nor  Is  the  military  threat  limited  to 
this  area.  Our  aillea  In  the  Far  East  and 
Asia — Korea,  NatlonalUt  China,  Palcistan. 
and  Turkey,  for  example — are  not  capable  of 
maintaining  the  military  establishments  that 
are  needed  in  our  mutual  interest,  and  mili- 
tary assistance  from  the  United  States  must 
be  provided. 

Korea  and  Nationalist  China  have  the 
fourth  and  fifth  largest  armies  in  the  world, 
exceeded  only  by  the  armies  of  Red  China, 
the  USJI.R..  and  the  United  States.  As  long 
a«  the  military  threat  continues.  I  can  see 
no  possibility  of  the  United  States  discon- 
tinuing some  military  assistance  to  these 
countries.  We  can  hope  that  it  will  beome 
less  as  time  passes  But  we  must  be  realistic. 
and  the  cost  of  modern  armies  is  going  up 
and  not  down. 

In  addition  to  direct  military  assistance, 
we  are  providing  a  doeen  of  our  allies  with 
economic  assistance  to  help  them  to  main- 
tain these  same  military  establishments  and 
hopefully  some  modest  economic  growth. 
UJS.  military  assistance  Is  limited  to  materiel 
and  training.  There  are  other  costs  to  axip- 
porting  military  establishments — troop  pay, 
subsistence,  etc.  These  costs  for  such  coun- 
tries  as  Korea,  Nationalist  China,  Pakistan. 
Turkey,  Greece,  and  Vietnam  are  larger  than 
can  be  met  from  their  own  resources.  S*^  in 
12  countries.  In  addition  to  the  provision 
of  direct  military  equipment,  the  United 
States  \B  also  providing  modest  economic  re- 
sources to  help  the  country  carry  the  burden 
of  the  military  establishments  which  are 
needed  for  our  protection  as  well  as  theirs. 
We  have  a  vital  interest  In  the  economic 
progress  of  these  countries,  in  addition  to 
our  military  Interest  In  their  defense  estab- 
lishment. If  with  our  help  these  countries 
can  gradually  increase  their  rate  of  economic 
growth,  thus  eventually  taking  on  more  of 
the  cost  of  carrying  their  own  military  es- 
tablishment, then  we  can  Indeed  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  this  component  of 
the  mutual  security  program  can  be  reduced 
aJid,  hopefully,  eliminated. 

These  two  components  of  the  mutual  se- 
curity program — military  assistance  for  our 
allies,  and  defense  support  economic  aid  for 
12  of  them — make  up  almost  two-thirds  of 
the  mutual  security  program  appropria- 
tions for  this  year — over  |2  billion  out  oT 
a  total  t3.2  billion. 


I  now  turn  again  to  the  second  Interna- 
tional fact  rf  life — the  demand  fi:*  progress 
in  that  vast  area  of  the  world  characterized 
as  "underdeveloped."  and  the  vital  lmp<>r- 
tance  to  the  United  States  that  this  progress 
be  made  under  political  and  ec^riomlc  con- 
ditions which  are  compatible  wtih  those  of 
the  United  States.  Perhaps  we  can  hope 
that  S-jViet  leadership,  as  Secretary  Herter 
recently  said,  "is  reaching  a  conclusion  simi- 
lar to  our  own — that  unless  the  course  of 
events  Is  changed  and  changed  soon,  both 
sides  face  unacceptable  risks  of  general  nu- 
clear war,  which  would  approximate  mutual 
suicide  "  But  even  If,  In  fact,  this  turns 
out  to  be  the  case  there  still  will  be  no  basis 
for  relaxing  our  efforts  In  the  nonmllltary 
field.  Indeed,  in  view  of  the  growing  eco- 
nomic strength  of  the  Soviet  Union,  we  will 
need  to  redouble — not  relax  our  efforts.  Mr. 
Khrushchev  still  makes  no  bones  about  his 
ultimate  alms.  They  are  the  same  as  ever. 
even  though  the  means  perhaps  will  be  dif- 
ferent. 

So  within  the  framework  of  mutual  se- 
curity we  must  be  concerned  with  develop- 
ment as  we  are  concerned  with  defense. 
Most  of  the  balance  of  the  mutual  security 
appropriation,  the  remaining  one-third,  is 
used  to  help  the  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world  to  develop  both  their  human  re- 
sources and  their  physical  resources.  It  Is 
my  personal  conviction  that  lack  of  trained 
human  resources  Is  more  likely  to  Inhibit 
economic,  political,  and  social  progress  than 
the  lack  of  physical  resources. 

An  utterly  essential  prerequisite  to  de- 
velopment In  this  day  and  age  is  literacy. 
Yet  In  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world  as 
a  whole  the  literacy  rate  Is  less  than  26  per- 
cent. In  addition  to  basic  literacy,  economic 
progress  Is  dependent  upton  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  trained  manpower  all  the  way  from 
skilled  workmen  through  private  and  public 
managers  to  nuclear  scientists.  By  and 
large  these  trained  human  resources  are 
either  woefully  Inadequate  or  missing  en- 
tirely. 

One  component  of  the  mutual  security 
program  Is  devoted  to  helping  train  these 
human  resources.  This  Is  our  technical  co- 
operation, frequently  called  point  4  pro- 
gram. Today  we  have  some  3.500  Ameri- 
can technicians  and  consultants  abroad 
helplns?  and  advising  In  agriculture.  Indus- 
try, public  administration,  health,  educa- 
tion, and  transportation,  while  annually  we 
are  providing  training  In  the  United  States 
or  other  more  developed  countries,  for  some 
8  000  nationals  of  the  less  developed  parts 
of  the  world,  In  the  same  broad  fields  of 
human  knowledge  and  endeavor. 

We  are  not  alone  in  this  activity.  The 
United  Natlr)ns  technical  assistance  program 
Is  operatine;  In  this  field  as  are  many  other 
more  developed  countries  In  bilateral  pro- 
grams of  their  own,  along  with  many  Ameri- 
can foundations  and  religious  group«3 

In  the  field  of  higher  education,  we  In 
ICA  have  been  calling  more  and  more  upon 
American  universities  to  provide  help  and 
guidance  In  the  establishment  of  similar  In- 
stitutions ovprse.as.  As  of  tixlay  we  have  90 
contracts  with  .5.3  American  universities  for 
help  In  33  countries. 

But  the  need  Is  enormous,  and  educfttlon. 
whether  narrowly  or  broadly  defined,  takes 
time — It  takes  a  great  deal  of  time.  I  am 
convinced  that,  no  matter  what  {jrogress 
may  be  made  In  our  efforts  to  find  a  s<-lld 
basis  for  coexisting  with  international  com- 
munism, we  will  find  It  In  our  very  direct 
interest  to  continue  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture the  technical  assistance — point  ^— 
component  of  our  mutual  security  program. 
The  second  component  on  the  development 
side  of  our  mutual  security  ledger  Is  help  In 
providing  the  physical  resources  needed  for 
economic  development.  Currently  these  re- 
sources are  provided  largely  through  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund,  first  authorized  by  the 
Congress  about  3  years  ago.  This  Fund  Is  au- 
thorized  to   make  resources   available   on   a 


long-term -repayment  basis.  In  local  currency 
if  the  situation  requires,  for  sound  develop- 
ment projects  for  which  no  other  reasonable 
source  of  financing  Is  available. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  Is  not  the 
only.  Indeed  not  even  the  major,  source  of 
capital  resources  for  economic  development. 
Others  Include  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  the  United  States,  re- 
sources from  other  more  developed  countries, 
particularly  those  In  Western  Europe  and 
over  the  horlaon,  an  Inter-American  Bank  to 
help  meet  the  needs  of  our  Latin  American 
friends  and  the  International  Development 
Association.  Nevertheless,  even  with  all 
these  potential  resources  In  sight,  the  eco- 
nomic progress  of  vast  areas  of  the  world  Is 
Inadequate  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
times  or  explicitly  the  security  Interests  of 
the  United  States. 

There  Is  a  considerable  body  of  opinion  In 
the  United  States  that  the  US.  contribution 
to  this  development  must  be  sharply  in- 
creased. One  recent  study  prepared  by  the 
Maxwell  Graduate  School  of  Citizenship  and 
Public  Affairs,  Syracuse  University,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Committee  on  P>orelgn  Relations 
of  the  US.  Senate,  proposes  that  the  U.8. 
Government  for  a  10-year  period,  starting  In 
the  fiscal  year  1961.  devote  one-fourth  of  Its 
additional  production  each  year  over  and 
above  present  levels  of  assistance,  to  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  less  developed  areas. 
In  monetary  terms  this  would  contemplate 
something  In  the  order  of  an  additional  S4 
billion  worth  of  assistance  Immediately  and. 
as  our  own  production  grows  during  the  dec- 
ade. $6  or  $8  billion  a  year  a  decade  from 
now. 

However.  I  am  convinced,  for  the  reasons 
elaborated  earlier,  that  through  one  means 
or  another  we  will  need  to  continue  for 
some  time  to  contribute  substantial  re- 
sources to  economic  development  In  the  less 
developed  areas  of  the  world  Much  of  this 
assistance  cannot  be  on  standard  and  tradi- 
tional terms  of  repayment.  Some  of  it 
should  be  provided  Initially  as  an  outright 
grant  and  some  more  should  Involve  flexible 
repayment  provisions  which  permit  the  dis- 
charge of  the  obligation  In  local  currency 
rather  than  convertible  foreign  exchange 

Let  me  remind  this  audience  that  In  the 
early  years  of  the  United  States.  Indeed 
through  much  If  not  all  of  the  19th  centiu-y. 
this  country  relied  heavily  for  Its  economic 
development  on  capital  resources  from 
abroad.  Even  today  a  major  mid  western 
railroad — the  Northwestern — runs  on  the 
left  rather  than  the  right — a  heritage  of  its 
British  CM-lgln.  But.  some  win  say,  these 
Investments  were  made  on  a  business  basis 
by  private  Investors.  True,  but  many  of 
the  enterprises  defaulted  on  the  bonds  and 
thus  In  effect  the  project  became  a  gift  to 
the  country. 

One  alternative  proposal  not  Infrequently 
advanced  Is  that  the  U.S.  Government,  and 
thus  the  American  taxpayer,  should  get  out 
of  the  business  of  helping  economic  develop- 
ment overseas  and  permit.  Indeed  encourage, 
American  private  Investment  to  do  the  Job. 
Nothing  would  please  me  better,  but  the 
possibilities  must  be  looked  at  In  persjjec- 
tlve.  The  great  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world  are  the  arc  of  Asia  and  Africa.  I  am 
siu-e  it  win  surprise  you  to  know,  as  It  cer- 
tainly surprised  me,  that  US  private  Invest- 
ment, exclusive  of  Investments  In  oil,  in  all 
of  Africa,  In  all  the  Near  East  and  In  all  of 
South  Asia  and  the  Par  East  has  amounted 
to  less  than  |60  million  a  year  during  the 
past  5  years.  The  total  for  this  vast  area 
Is  less  than  the  annual  budget  of  Mo:U- 
gomery  County,  Md..  where  I  live 

In  saying  this  I  have  no  Intention  of 
being  critical  of  the  American  private  In- 
vestor. He  wants  reasonable  seciu-lty  for 
and  reasonable  returns  on  his  Investment. 
Everyone  In  this  audience  could  think  at 
many  countries  In   which  he  would   bo  not 


only  hesitant  but  completely  unwilling  to 
make  any  Investments  But  yet  these  coun- 
tries are  very  likely  Indeed  to  be  countries 
in  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Interest  of  all  Americans,  economic  develop- 
ment Is  the  most  vital. 

The  US  Government  is  working  hard  at 
Its  Job  to  make  the  climate  overseas  attrac- 
tive to  American  private  Investors,  through 
treaties  of  friendship,  commerce  and  navi- 
gation, tax  treaties  and  the  like.  We  in 
ICA  for  10  years  have  been  offering  for  a 
modest  fee  to  guarantee  the  American  pri- 
vate Investor  against  losses  from  either  ex- 
propriation or  inconvertibility  More  re- 
cently the  Congress  has  extended  this  cover- 
age to  Include  damage  resulting  from  war 
The  past  year  i>r  so  our  coverage  expanded 
sharply  and  now  amounts  to  K32  million. 
Much  of  this  g\iarantee  coverage  was,  how- 
ever, in  the  more  advanced  countries.  IXir- 
Ing  the  past  se^sKjn  the  Congress  limited 
'this  guarantee  authority,  effective  January 
1.  1990,  to  underdeveloped  countries 

We  are  most  anxious  to  have  private  In- 
vestment take  on  more  of  the  responsibility 
In  addition  to  our  Investment  guarantee 
program,  we  have  established  a  senior  offi- 
cer with  staff  to  devote  his  attention  ex- 
clusively to  the  Job  of  enc.<)uraglng  and 
facilitating  American  and  other  foreign  pri- 
vate investment  In  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world 

We  believe  also  thut  th«  countries  of  West- 
em  Europe,  and  n'>w  perhaps  Japan,  can. 
both  bilaterally  and  multllaterally.  contrib- 
ute more  to  this  economic  development  It 
seems  to  us  clear  too  that  the  contribution  of 
other  developed  countries  must  also  Include 
a  larger  component  of  noncommercial 
grants  and  loans  and  It  Is  for  this  reason 
the  United  States  recently  proposed  the  for- 
mation of  the  Int^ernatlonal  Development 
Association  which  under  the  expert  manage- 
ment of  the  most  successful  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
can  help  provide  more  of  the  nonconunerclal 
requirements  for  development 

Now  before  closing  I  should  like  to  n.um 
briefly  to  one  other  aspect  of  the  mutual 
sectmty  program,  namely  Its  administration. 
The  mutual  security  program  seems  to  gener- 
ate, for  reas<jns  no*  wholly  clear  to  me,  more 
than  the  usual  number  of  charges  of  poor 
administration  Of  course  we  make  mis- 
takes. The  only  person  who  never  makes  a 
mistake  is  one  who  never  makes  a  decision 

The  International  Cooperation  .^dmlnls- 
tratlon  In  helping  to  carry  out  more  than 
1,000  projects  every  year,  scattered  In  60 
countries,  where  working  conditions,  local 
standards  of  conduct  of  managerial  capacity 
and  at  business  experience  are  completely 
different  from  those  existing  in  the  United 
States.  Despite  these  additional  handi- 
caps. I  am  wholly  satisfied  that  our  batting 
average  is  very  high  We  have  a  loyal,  com- 
petent, devoted  staff  who  take  pride  in  get- 
ting things  done  well  under  conditions 
which  would.  I  can  assure  you.  baffle  and 
fnistrate  many  of  us  But  to  repeat,  we  do 
make  mistakes  and  I  can  have  no  legitimate 
complaint  when  these  mistakes  are  reported 
fully  to  the  American  public.  Obviously 
the  taxpayer  is  entitled  to  this  knowledge 
I  could  wish  that  the  successes  were  as 
widely  publicized  as  are  our  mistakes,  but 
perhaps  this  Is  too  much  to  hope. 

About  2  years  ago  we  devoted  the  time  and 
•ffort  necessary  to  Investigate  and  report  on 
a  list  compiled  by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  of  charges  which  at  that  time 
were  being  conunonly  made  against  the  mu- 
tual security  program.  Including  allegations 
t^hat  we  were  giving  iceboxes  to  Eskimos  and 
drese  suits  to  Greek  undertakers  TTie  com- 
mittee listed  some  96  of  these  charges.  Som« 
of  these  like  the  two  I  mentioned  were  pure 
Action.  Eight  did  not  apply  to  the  mutual 
security  program  at  all;  some  20  wers  errors 
In  fact;  over  one-half  were  misinterpreta- 
tions or  differences  in  Judgment.     Not  one 


represented  an  errcw  or  mistake  not  corrected. 
I  have  here  In  my  hand  part  6  of  the  hearings 
before  that  committee.  The  list  of  ques- 
tions and  the  responses  thereto  occupy  66 
printed  pages.  How  many  of  you  are  aware. 
I  wonder,  that  such  a  list  had  been  com- 
piled, analyzed,  and  made  publicly  available? 

There  Is  In  Wisconsin,  I  believe,  an  organl- 
ssatlon  which  around  the  turn  of  the  year 
annually  makes  awards  fc*  the  tallest  "'tall 
story  '  of  that  year  I  am  8erlo\isly  consid- 
ering entering  In  this  contest  some  of  the 
fabrication*  dealing  with  the  mutual  security 
program  I  feel  confident  that  one  or  mc«-e 
of  them  would  win  the  award  hands  down, 
The  regular  entries  In  the  competition  are 
submitted  In  the  spirit  of  good  clean  fun 
and  are  ac<-epted  and  understood  for  what 
they  are.  No  harm  is  done.  Unfortunately, 
Incorrect  reporting,  or  even  worse,  pure  fab- 
rications, on  the  mutual  security  pwogram 
could  be  seriously  detrimental  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States 

Now  to  return  to  the  main  theme  In 
summary  the  major  components  of  the  ctir- 
rent  mutual  security  program  or  some  alter- 
native thereto  will  In  my  opinion  have  to 
continue  In  some  magnitude  for  the  fore- 
seeable future  This  program  does  cost 
money — does  reqtiire  US  resources  that 
might  otherwise  be  used  for  different  pur- 
fxjses  but  in  our  concentration  on  costs  we 
have  many  times  I  fear  lost  sight  of  value. 
The  real  question  alwut  the  mutual  security 
program  Is  not  "What  does  It  cost?"  but 
"WTiat  Is  It  worth'"  Value  and  price  are  not 
the  same;  nor  is  a  thing  automatically  good 
because  It  is  cheap  and  bad  because  It  Is 
expensive. 

What  is  It  worth  to  the  United  States  that 
the  balance  of  ix)wer  for  peace  remains  with 
the  free  wtjrld  and  has  not  been  moved  to 
the  Communists'  side  of  the  scales''  What 
is  it  worth  to  the  United  States  to  have 
strong  and  willing  partners  for  defense? 
What  Is  It  wcH-th  to  the  United  States  to 
have  the  use  of  air,  naval,  and  communica- 
tion bases  at  strategic  spots  around  the 
world?  What  is  it  worth  to  the  United 
States  to  have  strong  trading  partners  able 
to  stand  on  their  own  feet  and  pay  their  own 
way''  W^at  la  It  worth  to  the  United  States 
to  have  prevented  economic  and  perhaps 
p>olit!caI  collapse  In  Western  Europe  and  In 
countries  like  Iran,  Turkey,  Korea,  Vietnam. 
Taiwan,  the  Philippines,  and  Pakistan? 
What  is  it  worth  to  the  United  States  that 
most  of  the  developing  nations  ttirn  first 
toward  the  West  when  they  look  for  outside 
help  In  developing  their  resources  and  their 
Instltutlor^s?  What  Is  It  worth  to  this 
country  that  there  are  being  created,  by  and 
large,  whole  societies  whose  Institutions,  of 
government  and  business,  are  compatible 
with  our  ovni'  What  is  It  worth  to  the 
United  States  that  we  do  not  have  to  go  It 
alone  and  do  not  have  to  incur  Increased 
taxes  and  draft  calls  to  supply  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  equal  to  free  world  totals? 

These  are  the  kinds  of  questions  we  should 
be  asking  ourselves  and  we  should  try  to 
find  out  what  part  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram has  in  the  answers  We  should  go 
further.  In  this  era  of  change  we  should 
ask  if  there  are  available  better  or  less  costly 
alternatives  for  achieving  the  goals  we  have 
set  ourselves.  Even  should  the  need  for  de- 
fense disappear  completely  there  will  still 
be  need  for  development  programs  for  years 
to  oome.  We  would  have  an  Interest  in 
these  programs  even  should  there  be  no  com- 
petition from  International  communism.  In 
the  years  ahead  I  am  convinced  that  the 
economic  and  te<;hnlcal  pvarts  of  the  mutual 
security  program  will  become  even  more  Im- 
portant than  they  have  been  tip  until  now. 

Tomorrow  you  will  hear  from  eeveral  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  on  varlotis  aspects  at 
the  subject  before  the  conference.  From  the 
Information  you  receive,  fixm  the  points  of 
view  presented,  you  can  then  draw  your  own 
conclusion  about  otir  stake  In  forel^  aid. 


UNIVERSITY  OP  THE  AIR 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  our 
current  discussions  of  television,  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  consider  some  of  the 
substantial  and  unique  contributions 
that  medium  has  made  to  our  societj". 

Through  the  wonders  of  electronics  an 
experiment  was  undertaken  9  years  ago 
this  month  which  has  helped  enrich  the 
lives  of  people  in  four  States.  'The 
University  of  the  Air"  was  founded,  in 
cooperation  with  22  leading  colleges  and 
universities,  to  offer  college-level  train- 
ing for  an>'one  motivated  enough  to  fiick 
a  dial. 

It  began  on  station  WFIL-TV,  the  Tri- 
angle television  station  in  Philadelphia, 
and  is  now  carried  also  by  the  following 
Triangle  stations:  WNBF-TV.  Bing- 
hampton.  N.Y.;  WFBG-TV,  Altoona- 
Johnstown,  Pa.;  WNHC-TV.  Hartford- 
New  Haven,  Conn.;  WLYH-TV,  Leba- 
non-Lancaster, Pa.;  and  KFRE-TV, 
Fresno.  Calif. 

Participating  colleges  and  universities 
include:  Albright  College,  Reading,  Pa.; 
La  Salle  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Beaver  College.  Jenkintown.  Pa.;  Brj-n 
Mawr  College,  Brv-n  Mawr,  Pa.;  Lehigh 
University.  Bethlehem,  Pa;  Jefferson 
Medical  College.  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Divi- 
sion of  School  Extension.  School  District 
of  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia.  Pa. ;  East- 
ern Baptist  College,  St.  Davids,  Pa.; 
Haverford  College,  Haverford,  Pa.;  Penn- 
sylvania Military  College.  Chester.  Pa.; 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  Ogontz 
Center.  Abington,  Pa,;  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  Princeton.  N.J,;  Rut- 
gers University.  New  Brunsvrick.  NJ,; 
Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore.  Pa.; 
the  Pennsjivania  State  College  of  Oi>- 
tometry.  Philadelphia.  Pa.:  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Drexel 
Institute  of  Technology,  Philadelphia. 
Pa  :  Glassboro  State  College.  Glassboro, 
N.J.;  Lincoln  University.  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity. Pa.;  New  Jersey  Education  Asso- 
ciation, Trenton,  N.J.;  Philadelphia  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy  and  Science,  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.:  Rider  College.  Trenton.  N.J.: 
St  Joseph's  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Temple  University.  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
the  Philadelphia  Textile  Institute 
Foundation.  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Ursinus 
College,  CoUegeville.  Pa. 

In  the  semester  now  ending  the 
"University  of  the  Air"  has  offered  its 
188th  course.  Its  audience  has  been  esti- 
mated at  more  than  250.000  "students" 
who  see  one  or  more  shows  each  week. 

Today  the  "University  of  the  Air"  Is 
the  oldest  and  largest  continuously  run 
adult  education  program  in  commercial 
television.  It  has  been  called  televi- 
sion's most  ambitious  program  of  mass 
education. 

This  ninth  birthday  of  the  "University 
of  the  Air"  is  a  good  occasion  to  remind 
ourselves  that  commercial  television, 
when  in  the  hands  of  intelligent,  civic- 
minded  people,  can  make  an  important 
contribution  to  the  culture  of  our  society. 


ARTICLE  FROM  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
QUARTERLY  BY  HON.  ADLAI  K 
STEVENSON,  OP  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  Mr.  President 
one  of  the  truly  great  leaders  of  this  era, 
both  In  our  Nation  and  In  the  world,  Is 
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former  Oct.  Adlal  K  Stevenson,  of 
THixioii.  Governor  Stevenaon  has  a  pro- 
found knowledge  and  wisdom  regarding 
foreign  affairs  and  International  ques- 
tions. In  the  January  1960  issue  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  Adlal  Stevenson  has  con- 
tributed an  article,  "Putting  First  Things 
First."  In  this  thoughtful  and  informa- 
tive article,  Gkivemor  Stevenson  has 
called  attention  to  our  great  responsibil- 
ities in  maintaining  freedom  in  the  world 
and  in  expanding  economic  opportunity 
for  underdeveloped  nations.  He  has 
rallied  us  to  the  urgency  of  the  sacrifice 
which  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  survive. 
Anybody  reading  this  article  will  realize 
anew  that  Adlal  Stevenson  has  the 
stature.  Integrity,  and  intellect  to  head 
our  Nation  at  a  time  of  world  crisis. 
Because  Governor  Stevenson's  message  is 
80  Important  to  all  Americans  generally 
and  to  those  who  sit  in  the  Senate  and 
dc  House  in  particular,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  splendid  article  from 
Foreign  Affairs  for  January  be  printed 
In  the  body  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 

OKtX. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom    Foreign   Affairs,    January    1960) 

PWX'UTG   FOtETT    THINGS    PiRST A    DKMOCRATIC 

Vnw 
(By    Adlal    E.   Stevenaon) 

Peac«  Is  the  most  Imperative  business  In 
th«  world  today.  It  Is  the  worlds  most  uni- 
versal desire  and  most  powerful  force.  The 
TnajM  of  humianlty  seems  to  understand  bet- 
ter than  Its  rulers  the  Idiocy  of  war  and  Its 
mortal  danger  to  the  human  race.  Every- 
wbere  I  travel  the  people  appear  to  know 
that  all  their  aspirations  for  freedom  and 
dignity  and  a  better  life  are  going  to  be 
deatroyed  IX  mankind  ever  fights  a  modern 
war. 

The  United  States  has  been  the  source 
Of  tbe  most  revolutionary  and  glorious  con- 
ceptl  ol  human  and  political  freedom.  It 
had  been  my  hope  that  In  this  revolutionary 
ceetviry  the  United  States,  which  first  split 
tbe  atom,  would  be  the  tireless,  fearless, 
indomitable  leader  of  the  cause  of  freedom 
from  war.  And  I  still  think  that  to  seize 
that  role  and  pursue  It  with  passion  should 
b©  the  top  priority  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

Why  havent  we  really  led  the  pcs*^war 
world  since  the  Korean  war?  Why  are  many 
Americans  fearful  that  we  have  lost  our 
sense  of  national  p'orpose?  Why  is  there 
eonfualon  about  Intellectual  and  moral 
values?  Why  Is  there  a  slackness  about 
public  problems  and  a  wholesale  retreat  to 
the  Joys  of  private  life''  Why  is  balancing 
the  budget  a  ffreater  national  concern  than 
exertion,  aelf-denlal.  and  h.Trd  work?  Hive 
we  confused  prosperity  with  secixrlty?  V/hy 
Is  there  a  growing  uneasiness  over  the  con- 
trast between  a  society  like  that  of  the  So- 
viets which  believes  in  Its  destiny  and  our 
own  which  seems  to  regard  Itself  as  fulfilled? 

Personally,  I  think  the  trouble  Is  not  tn 
the  Nation's  energy,  its  will,  or  Its  nerve; 
and  If  wealth  and  comfort  have  softened  us 
I  am  sure  we  are  not  yet  beyond  repair.  The 
root  of  the  trouble  lies  In  this:  the  Nation 
faces  a  aeries  of  massive  changes  In  the 
world  scene;  they  call  for  new  ways  of  look- 
ing at  the  world;  for  new  policies;  for  In- 
creased efforts.  But  since  Korea  our  po- 
litical leadership  has  not  clearly  and  In- 
sistently acknowledged  this  fact.  Ameri- 
can policy  has  thus  moved  further  and 
further  away  from  the  reality  that  stit- 
rounds  tu.  Unchallenged  by  the  realities. 
Americana  have  turned  their  energies  and 
idealism   to  second-order  business. 


The  main  Unee  of  American  military  and 
foreign  policy  are  still  those  of  1947-63. 
Although  Messrs.  Dulles  and  Elsenhower 
crusaded  for  a  policy  of  liberation  and  de- 
nounced containment  as  Immoral  In  opera- 
tion their  policy  was  to  construct  a  chain  of 
military  alliances  around  communism  and 
to  attempt  to  restrain  the  spread  of  So- 
viet power  wherever  It  threatened.  Oddly 
enough,  Mr.  Dulles'  faith  that  communism 
would  disintegrate  from  Its  own  internal 
contradictions  resembled  Lenin's  conviction 
that  capitalism   would  do  the  same. 

But  to  win  such  an  endurance  contest  we 
mvLst  have  siiperlor  endurance.  Yet  Instead 
of  making  massive  efforts  to  Improve  or  pre- 
serve the  balance  and  to  encouiai^e  attrition 
or  benign  change  on  the  Soviet  side,  we 
emphasized  coi.servatlve  policies  and  fell  be- 
hind on  all  fronts,  while  the  Soviet  Union. 
and  other  Industrial  areas,  forged  ahead  at 
a  rapid  pace. 

In  short,  while  our  Government  adopted 
the  Dulles  foreign  policy  it  did  nothing  t.) 
make  It  effective.  Indeed,  it  was  not  long 
ago  that  Vice  President  Nixon  saw  something 
disloyal  in  my  warnint,'s  about  the  Soviet 
rate  of  economic  growth.  ^It  is  now  double 
that  of  the  United  States.) 

So  for  the  vncist  part  the  response  of  the 
United  States  to  the  great  changes  of  this 
centviry  has  been  only  negative  and  defen- 
sive. An  administration  which  has  defined 
its  overriding  task  as  keeping  the  budget 
down  has  dealt  with  them  more  with  rhet- 
oric than  action.  And  unwillingness  tu  ac- 
knowledge reality  has  led  Ui  a  progressive 
erosion  of  the  American  stature  on  the  wurld 
scene.  (S'jmetinips  I  thank  Gcxi  for  R'os- 
sians — their  rapid  progress  may  even  make 
economic  growth,  risk,  and  adventure  es- 
sential, if  not  respectable,  here.) 

But  it  Ls  not  my  purpose  to  Indict  the 
small  aims  and  large  fears  of  the  Elsenhower- 
Duiles  era.  Things  had  to  change,  and  I 
applaud  Secre'uirj-  Hertor  for  the  recent  signs 
of  more  enterprise  and  flexibility  in  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  policy.  I  hope,  however, 
that  we  Americans  do  not  mistake  the  Presi- 
dent s  ceremonial  Uavels  for  negotiation  and 
settlement. 

What  are  some  of  the  realities  we  must  face 
In  this  age  of  many  revolutions?  The  old 
colonial  order  has  ail  but  vanished.  New  na- 
tions— and  new  imperialisms — strive  to  fill 
the  vacuum  in  a  vast  political  revolution. 
Most  of  these  new  natl<  ns  seek  to  brin^  their 
economics  through  the  sound  barrier  of  m^jd- 
ernization  in  a  few  decades.  This  is  the 
economic  revolution.  But  they  do  so  a*;alnst 
the  background  of  exploding  population 
which  will  double  the  inhabitants  of  under- 
developed areas  in  the  next  generatton.  This 
Is  the  biological  revol'Jtion.  Meanwhile, 
supersonic  flight,  atomic  energy,  and  the 
missile  have  opened  up  two  opposite  possi- 
bilities of  equal  m  ignitude — the  expl>ratlan 
of  planetary  space  and  feelf-extermination 
within  the  space  of  this  planet.  This  Is  the 
scientific  revolution. 

What  lies  ahead  of  us  In  this  bewildering 
century  is  invisible  but  it  may  be  even  more 
significant.  In  the  past  the  North  Atlantic 
nations  dominated  the  world.  But  they 
could  not  control  themselves,  and  after  their 
great  world  wars  the  power  and  Influence  of 
EJurope  declined;  Russia  and  the  United 
States  suddenly  emerged  as  the  two  domi- 
nant powers.  Already  the  brief  day  of  two- 
power  domination  is  passing  and  new  centers 
of  power  are  rising  from  old  ashes  In  Asia. 
By  the  end  of  the  century  China  and  India 
will  be  Industrialized,  and  China's  popiilatlon 
win  be  close  to  a  billion.  Then,  as  Europe 
becomes  more  umfled.  It  too  will  reemerge 
as  a  great  center  of  power.  And  who  can 
doubt  that  regional  unification  la  going  to 
take  place  In  L^atln  America  and  emerging 
Africa? 

So,  this  Is  not  the  beginning  of  the  Amer- 
ican century,  or  anyone  else's.  It  behooves 
U3  to  face  the  reality  that  we  Americans  are 


not  going  to  be  alone  at  the  center  of  the 
stage  very  long — and  that  modesty  is  always 
becoming.  But  if  our  tradition  does  not 
req'alre  us  to  be  the  worlds  boss.  It  does  re- 
quire us  to  keep  alive  and  vigorous  the  great 
traditions  of  political  freedom  and  legal  order 
which  underlie  Western  8t>clety. 

To  guide  us  tlirough  these  uncharted  peas, 
to  comprehend  and  dire  t  the  pnxllgious 
forces  now  shaping  tlie  new  world.  Is  going 
to  make  heavy  deinancis  on  our  resources  of 
wisdom,  leadership,  self-discipline,  and  mag- 
nanimity. I  would  say  that  this  reality  be- 
longs at  the  top  of  the  list,  because  It  has 
no*  yet  been  proved  that  democracy  and  the 
processes  (>t  persuasion  can  match  the  effl- 
cien  y  of  central  planning  and  dictatorship. 
Multiple  and  universal  change  Is  thVLs 
the  sefing  f  ir  p>ollcy  in  this  age.  Another 
reftU'v  wi'  have  bt-en  Blf)w  to  admit  Is  the 
pres'T.t  advantage  this  elves  U->  the  Com- 
munif.ts  Thev  did  not  invent  the  world's 
revolutions.  All  jt  these  w^re.  wittingly  or 
UT.vittlngly,  launched  In  the  We.st.  But 
communism,  in  Itself  a  philosophy  of  chantre. 
exploits  them  worldwide.  It  uses  all  the 
an tl- imperialist  Jargon  and  proclaims  the 
brotherhood  of — Communist — maiiklnd.  To 
our  everlasting  shame  it  hixs  led  the  way 
through  the  frontiers  of  space  find  even 
pinned  the  S<jvlet  colors  on  the  mcx>n.  It 
proposes  its  own  sweeping  totalitarian  plan- 
ning as  the  iinlv  w.iy  out  of  ei'onomJc  stag- 
nation, and  the  Soviet  example  of  how  to 
mcxlernize  and  grow  strong  quickly  has  a 
powerful    appeal    to    backward   countries. 

Mr.  Khrufihchev  states  his  purpt^se  plainly. 
H»?  says,  let's  throw  down  otir  arms  and  we 
will  beat  you  at  peaceful  oompetltlve  co- 
existence. He  s..ys  that  Russia  will  outstrip 
the  United  States  in  production  and  that 
one  by  one  the  neutrals  wUl  XaU  In  line, 
while  the  Communist  system  spreads  around 
the  (?lobe.  and  ttnally  surrounds  and  Isolates 
capitalism's  last  refuge  in  tha  United  States. 
Tlie  Soviet  pl.tnners  exj>ect  that,  as  In  China, 
the  non-Communist  regimes  in  Asia,  the 
Middle  East,  Africa,  and  piirts  of  Latin 
America  will  be  unable  to  solve  the  prt^b- 
lems  of  modernization  and  eoonomlc  growth 
and  will  turn  to  the  Conimunist  alternative. 
encouraged  no  doubt  by  Communist  trade, 
aid.  and  p>enetratlon. 

This.  I  am  convinced.  Is  the  rou'e  to  world 
power  which  the  Soviets  now  regard  as  the 
safest  and  surest.  And  I  was  impressed  by 
Khrushchev's  oonfldencf,  shown  both  In  his 
country  and  ours,  that  history  Is  working 
with  him  and  that  the  system  under  which 
R  Lssia  became  so  str  mg  so  quickly  is  the 
systern  which  other  countries  must  follow. 
We  refused  to  believe  that  HrJer  meant  what 
he  said.  Vj  our  sorrow.  We  should  not  do 
ourseUes  the  same  Injury  again. 

To  me  the  two  m  >st  daiikrerous  realities  we 
now  face  a.^e  the  multlpU'^atlnn  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  the  disparity  in  living  standards 
between  the  rich  nations  and  the  poor.  So 
I  suggest  we  must  meet  the  crises  of  our 
time  in  four  major  areas:  First,  we  must  end 
the  growing  gap  betwren  we^ilth  and  poverty 
In  doln?  »<i,  we  must  create  new  suprana- 
tional patterns  and  Institutions  of  coopera- 
tion. ThL^dly.  as  long  as  nuclear  weapons 
exist,  the  danger  of  their  use  exists.  We 
TT.wFt  Work  for  a  disarmed  world  under  law 
and  organized  police  power — the  only  final 
a:..->Ai.r  lo  the  threat  ot  ann.hllating  war. 
And,  lastly,  we  must  extend  as  far  as  lies  in 
our  power  the  concept  of  an  open  world 
For  It  is  In  our  acceptance  of  variety  and 
differences,  harmonized  but  not  suppressed, 
that  we  In  our  turn  work  not  only  with  the 
trend  of  history  but  In  accord  with  the  In- 
grained diversity  of  mankind.  Our  faith  Is 
that  In  the  long  contest  the  totalltarians  will 
grad'iaily  be  converted  to  our  way  of  think- 
ing rather  than  we  to  thelra.  Our  goal  Is  not 
Just  to  win  a  cold  war  but  to  persuade  a  cold 
world. 

These  are,   of  course,   statements  of  high 
generality.     We  turn   Uiem  into  policy  only 


by  specific  application  aiul  negotiation. 
Some  alms  we  can  pursue  with  Uke-mlndad 
nations,  and  we  should  proceed  with  them 
at  once  Others  depend  on  Communist  as- 
sent and  may  take  years  of  stole  negotiation. 

The  beginning  of  wisdom  In  the  West,  I 
think.  Is  to  have  our  own  creative  policy — 
not  Just  a  negative  policy  to  stop  the  Com- 
munists, but  one  that  reflects  our  own  vision 
of  a  viable  world  society  and  our  own  under- 
standing of  the  revolutions  through  which 
we  live  The  voluntary  ending  of  colonialism 
by  most  of  the  Western  colonial  powers,  the 
Marshall  plan.  Europe's  moves  toward  tinlty, 
and  the  various  programs  of  economic  aid. 
are  creative  innovations  already  to  the  West's 
postwar  credit. 

Once  we  know  what  we  want,  what  our 
alms  are,  then  we  shall  have  to  pursue  them 
by  every  means  with  the  same  resolution 
and  sacrifice  that  the  Communists  pursue 
theirs  It  will  not  be  easy  to  agree  on  them 
In  view  of  the  divisions  among  the  Western 
Powers,  combined  with  the  fact  that  Russia 
controls  Eastern  Germany  and,  therefore,  the 
pjsslbiUty  of  German  unification.  I  sus- 
pect the  hardest  task  will  be  to  pursue  our 
aims  resolutely  In  common  with  our  part- 
ners For  in  peacetime  democracies  are  at 
a  particular  disadvantage  Immediate  do- 
mestic concerns  take  precedence  over  dis- 
tant national  goals.  Too  many  selfish, 
thoughtless  people  prefer  the  easy  option 
and  too  many  ambitious  politicians  prefer 
office  to  duty  But  we  cannot  live  by  tall 
fin*.  TV.  and  a  sound  dollar  alone  Some- 
how we  must  lift  our  sights  to  the  level  of 
the  tasks    I  will  try  to  suggest  some  of  them. 

n  acoNOMic  orvrLOPMiNT 
The  average  annual  Income  In  the  United 
States  is  more  than  $2,000  as  against  less 
than  $100  for  a  third  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion. And  the  worst  thing  about  this  dis- 
parity is  that  the  rich  nations  are  getting 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer.  Happily,  there 
is.  at  long  last,  a  growing  realization  here 
and  among  uur  friends  that  these  are  the 
decisive  areas  and  that  we  must  assist  the 
underdeveloped  peoples  to  advance  to  self- 
sustaining  growth  while  preserving  their  In- 
dependence and  some  hope  of  evolving  a 
political  democracy  Without  an  alternative 
to  Oommunlst  methods  of  development,  we 
face  grim  prospects  indeed  in  poor  countries 
where  literacy  Is  low,  hunger  high,  and  the 
gap  between  resources  and  population 
wldemng. 

Five  conditions  of  success  are,  I  think, 
clear  We  shall  be  engaged  on  this  program 
for  at  least  40  years  We  shall  require  a  pro- 
fessional staff,  with  the  languages  and  skills 
needed  In  this  whole  new  field  of  activity. 
Informed  opinion  tells  us  that  at  least  $6 
billion  a  year  Is  needed — from  all  sources, 
public  and  private,  domestic  and  foreign. 
We  shall  have  to  coordinate  all  aspects  of  the 
effort  with  other  nations — not  only  Invest- 
ment but  opportunities  for  trade,  interna- 
tional liquidity,  and  so  forth.  To  get  the 
maximum  results  the  developed  nations  must 
all  cooperate.  The  time  has  certainly  come 
for  other  countries  to  share  more  of  the  com- 
mon burden  of  assistance.  In  such  circum- 
stances the  United  States  cannot  expect  to 
have  full  control  of  the  use  of  all  Its  ex- 
penditures for  development  purposes. 

These  five  conditions  are  not  yet  fully  un- 
derstood, l«'t  alone  accepted.  There  Is  still 
more  than  a  hint  that  If  the  Communists 
would  behave,  the  economic  development 
program  c<  uld  be  canceled.  Partly  as  a  re- 
sult, our  staffing  policies  are  haphazard,  our 
linguistic  jjrograms  Inadequate,  and  we  are 
acquiring  to  many  competing  agencies,  both 
national  ard  international,  that  policies  tend 
to  be  tangled  and  obstructed  at  the  base  and 
overlapplnf:  and  bewildering  In  the  field. 

I  regret  that  the  administration  rejected 
the  recommendation  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
RelaUons  (Committee  last  winter  for  a  soft 
loan  fund  of  about  a  billion  and  a  half  dol- 
lars for   about  6   years.     With  E^irope   pros- 


perous and  dollars  flowing  to  that  area,  Eu- 
rope ahould  mobilize  an  equivalent  sum. 
With  something  like  $3  billion  a  year  avail- 
able for  public  Investment,  with  the  West's 
great  resources  of  skill  and  experience,  and 
working  with  the  World  Bank,  the  Monetary 
Fund,  and  the  new  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  we  should  be  able  to  plan 
an  effective,  concerted  attack  upon  all  as- 
pects of  backwardness — lack  of  capital,  lack 
of  skills,  low  reserves,  single-crop  exports  and 
fluctuating  world  prices 

It  Is  difficult  to  establish  priorities,  but  I 
believe  there  is  general  agreement  that  the 
whole  political  future  of  free  Asia  may  de- 
pend on  the  success  of  India's  great  experi- 
ment Certainly,  too.  the  need  Is  obvious  for 
more  rapid  modernization  and  economic 
cooperation  In  Latin  Amierlca.  And  the  vi- 
sion of  a  common  market  for  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Is  even  more  exciting  If  It  points 
toward  economic  federation  in  the  whole 
non-Communist  world 

For  years  I  have  urged  that  the  United 
States  put  economic  development  on  the 
same  level  of  urgency  as  national  defense, 
and  press  other  advanced  countries  to  Join 
In  a  concerted  effort  That  In  actuality  we 
have  no  such  Joint  program  for  world  In- 
vestment and  growth  springs  In  part  from 
another  weakness — our  failure  to  develop  an 
organic  Atlantic  community  with  common 
Institutions  and  purposes  The  ghost  that 
has  haunted  every  NATO  conference  for  10 
years  Is  the  ghost  of  the  emperor  without 
clothes  "The  wise  men,"  committees,  res- 
olutions— all  have  spoken  of  NATO's  positive 
tasks  We  still  have  to  find  them.  Worse, 
even  the  present  measure  of  unity  Is  being 
fretted  away 

m.    THB    ATLANTIC    COMMUNTrT 

Beneath  the  surface  there  are  dangerous 
cross-purposes  within  our  alliance.  They  are 
not  to  be  overcome  by  ceremonial  travels 
and  by  hasty  diplomacy  In  preparation  for 
meetlr\g8  with  Mr   Khrushchev. 

The  reconciliation  of  France  and  Germany 
Is  an  historic  achievement  of  postwar  diplo- 
macy. The  Common  Market  Is  a  creative 
effort  to  pass  beyond  narrow  nationalism  In 
the  search  for  economic  and  social  well-being 
and  finally  political  union.  But  the  price  Is 
high  If  France  by  moving  closer  to  Germany 
moves  away  from  Britain,  and  if  the  Com- 
mon Market  of  the  six  nations  and  the  free 
trade  associations  of  the  seven  between  them 
divide  Europe  Into  rival  trading  groups  be- 
hind rising  economic  barriers  which  embit- 
ter not  only  commerce  but  politics  as  well. 
Nor  do  the  divisions  affect  Europe  alone. 
The  frictions  will  be  spread  to  Africa  as  a 
last  divisive  legacy  of  colonialism. 

I  believe  It  Is  a  profound  Interest  of  Amer- 
ican policy  to  see  these  nascent  divisions 
overcome.  We  should  urge  the  six  and  the 
seven  to  return  to  negotiation  to  mitigate 
tariff  discrimination  and  liberalize  trade. 
The  United  States  and  Canada  should  also 
cooperate  83r8tematlcally  with  the  six  and 
the  seven  to  enlarge  and  use  our  influence 
vigorously  to  help  solve  in  common  the 
tough  problems  of  commercial  policy.  In- 
cluding such  questions  as  the  stabilization 
of  commodity  prices  In  which  the  industri- 
alized countries  must  of  neceeslty  take  the 
lead.  The  last  8  or  4  years  have  demon- 
strated how  even  our  own  trade  Is  becoming 
dependent  upon  European  prosperity  and 
how  policies  on  each  side  of  the  Atlantic 
vitally  Influence  the  rest  of  the  community. 
The  unfavorable  American  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  fears  for  American  reserves  are 
already  leading  to  a  new  Isolationism,  to 
creeping  protectionism,  to  reduced  foreign 
aid.  and  to  further  divisions  In  our  unity 
and  strength.  The  administration's  "Buy 
American"  policy  in  our  lending  wUl  have 
negligible  effects  on  our  exports,  and  it  re- 
pudiates the  Uberal  trade  and  payments  pol- 
icy which  we  have  been  urging  on  our  aUlas 
at  the  very  moment  they  are  adopting  it. 


Nor  can  we  aafely  confront  the  Commu- 
nist challenge  with  inferior  military  deter- 
rent capability.  If  we  fall  too  far  behind 
or  reduce  otir  military  strength — without 
equivalent  Soviet  concessions — we  may  find 
Mr.  Khrushchev's  Interest  In  negotiation  has 
diminished.  We  must  not  tempt  the  Rus- 
sians with  weakness.  The  pKMSlblllty  that 
they  could  destroy  our  retaliatory  power  at 
a  single  blow  must  never  appear  to  them  to 
be  realistic.  Even  then,  the  only  safe  as- 
sumption for  us  *o  make  Is  that  the  Soviet 
Union  may  use  force,  as  In  Hungary  or  East 
Germany,  wherever  there  Is  no  risk  of  gen- 
eral war.  As  I  said  to  Mr  Khrushchev, 
equality  of  strength  and  equality  of  risk  are 
the  only  starting  points  for  disarmament 
discussions. 

In  maintaining  the  military  balance  pend- 
ing a  reversal  of  this  senseless  and  bankrupt- 
ing arms  race,  Western  Europe  also  should 
play  an  expanded  role  and  assume  a  larger 
burden.  The  cooperative  control  and  use  of 
atomic  weapons  may  now  be  the  beet  way 
to  prevent  the  divisive,  costly,  and  Inefficient 
duplication  of  nuclear  capabilities.  Each 
one  of  the  Etuxjpean  nations  cannot  develop 
defenses  capable  of  countering  the  Soviet 
threat,  amd  should  not  try.  I  think  we  must 
take  a  hard,  fresh  look  at  our  common  mili- 
tary problems.  I  don't  see  why  we  cannot 
distribute  the  nuclear,  the  naval,  and  the 
conventional  burdens  more  economically  and 
efficiently.  The  objective  should  be  an  in- 
terdependent military  system  In  which  each 
nation's  role  would  be  geared  to  its  full 
technological  and  economic  capabilities. 

Let  us.  then,  recognize  the  fact  of  our 
economic,  military,  and  political  interde- 
pendence formally.  An  Atlantic  Council 
with  real  powers  could  formulate  Joint 
policies  for  sharing  our  responsibilities  and 
bringing  about  the  genuine  and  equal  part- 
nership between  the  United  States  and 
Western  Europe  which  our  successes  In  the 
past — notably  the  Marshall  plan — make 
feasible  and  the  greatest  challenge  we  have 
ever  known  now  makes  necessary. 

I  believe  a  North  Atlantic  Conference 
ahould  be  held  to  outline  new  common 
policies  for  defense,  disarmament,  space  ex- 
ploration, monetary  reserves,  tariffs,  and  a 
larger  economic  sphere,  and  aid  to  the  under- 
developed areas,  giving.  I  hope,  new  terms  of 
reference  to  NATO  and  to  other  organiza- 
tions. I  think  Europe  should  take  the 
Initiative  toward  creating  some  such  new 
organization  to  deal  with  our  great  and 
growing  problems  and  to  promote  more  sys- 
tematic Western  cooperation. 

Meanwhile,  if  our  partners,  including 
Japan,  are  to  mitigate  the  harmful  political 
pressures  building  up  In  the  United  States, 
a  number  of  steps — toward  which.  I  am  glad 
to  say,  some  progress  has  already  been 
made — should    be    taken    promptly. 

Discrimination  against  dollar  Imports  from 
the  United  States  and  all  quantitative  re- 
strictions should  be  eliminated. 

I  have  iMig  urged  that  the  nations  whose 
economies  the  United  States  has  helped  to 
restore  should  assume  a  much  larger  share 
of  the  burden  of  aiding  the  imderdeveloped 
countries. 

The  hieavy  task  of  maintaining  large  forcea 
overseas  aggravates  America's  balance  of 
payments  deficit;  our  European  allies  should 
now  assimae  greater  responsibility  tor  tha 
defense  of  the  West. 

While  our  balance  of  pajrments  deficit  may 
he  a  short-range  problem,  the  Uquidlty 
shortage  of  the  trading  nations  is  not,  and 
the  West  should  move  to  correct  this  defi- 
ciency promptly. 

A  working  coopwatlve  Atlantic  system 
would  do  mors  than  enhance  tha  basic 
strength  erf  the  West.  It  would  demaa- 
strate  to  other  areas — to  Latin  America,  fo* 
Instance,  or  to  free  Africa — ^methods  by  ^^- 
whlch  political  autonomy  oan  be  combined 
with  supranational  cooperation.  In  any 
case,  the  alternative  is  to  aee  the  centrifugal 
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foroM  which  V  alwayi  *t  work  betwwn 
aapMAt*  national  anUtlM  pull  ua  •yw  fur- 
iter  apart.  Ona  thlnf  ^  *^"* — ^'*  o*^>^not 
dMU  with  tha  Ooaununlat  challanf*  dlvldvd 
and  in  disarray. 

rr.  A«i«»  coNTnot 
Moat  of  all,  a  atrong«r  Atlantic  commu- 
nity will  show  the  way  to  dlMurmament  and 
peaca.  The  implications  oT  war  and  ot  tha 
nuclear  stalemate  are  aa  vislblf  in  Moscow 
as  in  Waahingtoa.  ATter  talks  with  Mr. 
Khruahchev  in  Russia  and  America.  I  have 
the  feeling  that  some  fljttd  Communist  atti- 
tudes are  changing;  some,  at  least,  of  the 
Rusalan  leaders  seem  to  have  concluded  that 
the  capitalist  countries  do  not  confcarn  In 
all  respects  to  the  Marxist  blueprints  of 
BOlaory  and  despair:  Mr.  Khrusihchev  has 
•van  changed  his  mind  about  the  established 
Goaununlat  conviction  that  the  United 
Stataa  could  not  cut  arms  spending  with- 
out bringing  on  a  depression.  (I  confess 
Z  g«t  indignant  when  I  listen  to  some  of 
my  fallow  American.s  who  seem  less  confi- 
dant than  Khruahchev  is  about  our  econ- 
omy'! raaillanee,  eapecially  when  we  have  so 
many  naglectad  tasks  at  home  to  which  we 
could  turn  our  energies  and  r«sources  ) 

Tha  mora  the  Communists  see  of  the 
raalltlea  of  Western  society,  the  bettor  for 
truth  and  ao  the  better  for  us.  Knowing 
BH'iv^ing  of  the  frightening  darltness  In 
which  most  Russians  have  to  live.  I  favur  the 
Widest  extension  of  exchange  pr<;>grams  and 
c\iltural  contacU.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
•United  States  take  the  InitlaUve  In  bringing 
Western  and  Soviet  teams  Ujgether  In  Joint 
work.  The  principle  of  the  Geophysical 
Year  should  be  extended  to  a  Joint  Inter- 
national Geophysical  Comnalssiou.  Other 
fields  are  Antarctic  exploration  and  conUol, 
oceanography,  medical  and  atomic  energy 
research,  exploration  of  outer  space,  and  even 
Joint  operations  m  certain  areas  of  eco- 
nomic aid.  Such  communion  of  scholars 
and  technicians  could  do  more  thttn  awaien 
Communists  to  the  reality  of  Western  Ufe 
and  to  the  possibilities  of  an  open  workl 
society.  They  could  be  forerunners  of 
supranational  cooperation  and  organs  of  In- 
ternational control. 

There  Is  no  difficulty  in  finding  reasons 
why  peace  is  so  precious  to  the  Russians 
after  the  desolation  and  destruction  of  two 
world  wars.  In  addition,  they  nrw  have 
much  to  lose,  and  their  taste  for  the  good 
life  is  rapidly  developing.  It  is  said  that 
the  Soviet  defense  effort  takes  about  25  per- 
cent of  the  national  Income  aa  against  10 
percent  in  this  country.  So  for  them  an- 
other weighty  reason  for  reducing  the  arms 
burden  is  to  release  more  manpower  and 
resources  to  improve  the  living  conditions 
of  the  long-suffering  Russian  people  and  to 
strengthen  the  Soviet  potentnal  for  economic 
competition  and  the  paramount  struggle  for 
the  uncommitted  countries. 

I  am  confident  that  some,  at  lea^t.  of  the 
Russian  leaders  are  anxious  to  halt  testing 
and  development  of  nuclear  weapons  be- 
fore the  danger  becomes  even  more  uncon- 
trollable. But  I  wish  I  could  be  more  san- 
guine that  the  Soviet  Union  was  equally 
ready  for  the  kind  of  lr..';pectlon  and  con- 
trol that  would  make  p<->sslble  any  gener-il 
arms  reduction,  let  alone  total  dlsarm.a- 
ment.  I  suspect  the  conversl'-n  of  the 
Soviet  Union  from  a  closed  tn  an  open  so- 
ciety is  stlU  a  long  way  ofT.  But  we  should 
not  hastily  and  cynically  dlsml.ss  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  disarmament  proposiils  as 
propaganda  and  Insincere  The  question  is 
not  whether  Comm.unlsts  are  sincere  but 
whether  they  are  serlo'is. 

The  root  of  East-West  tension  is  fear. 
Whether  it  is  rational  or  irrational.  Justified 
or  not,  hardly  matters.  It  exists,  and  the 
peoples,  especially  Americans  and  Russians, 
have  been  indoctrinated  with  this  fear  of 
one  another — these  devil  Images — for  years. 
Arms  are  a  symptom  of  the  fears  and  ten- 


sions between  nations.  Therefore,  the  argu- 
ment goaa,  disarmament  is  impossible  tinui 
political  eettlementa  have  bean  raaohed  and 
oonflidenoa  rastored. 

I  disagree.  I  believe  the  nuclear  arms  race 
With  weapons  of  mass  destruction  Is  a  new 
element  and  tn  itself  a  cause  of  tension.  Of 
course,  as  I  have  said,  we  must  try  ever- 
lastingly to  Improve  relations  by  exchanges, 
negctiatlons,  common  projects,  trnde.  snd 
agreements  when  possible.  But  fear  will 
not  vanl-ih  until  the  arms  race  is  arrested, 
Wo  will  have  t)  proceed  on  all  tha-^e  mat- 
ters simultaneously  As  Mr.  Selwyn  UoyC. 
of  Great  Britain,  said  In  presenung  the 
British  plan  for  comprehensive  disarmament 
whlih  preceded  Mr  Khruahchev  s:  If  we  get 
pollUcai  settlemanta  it  will  make  agre»>nient 
on  disarmament  easier,  and  If  we  get  an 
agreement  on  disarmament,  It  will  make 
poliucal  settlement  easier." 

Fi-om  what  he  said  to  mo,  I  Uilnk  Mr. 
Khrushchev  agre*>s  vo.  And  I  am  much  en- 
cou.-aged  by  evidence  from  maiiy  quarters 
tha;  the  Rvjssians  are  genuinely  worried 
about  the  poIlUcal  and  technical  d.ingcrs 
and  cost  to  tlie  USSR,  cf  cinulnuing  the 
arns  race  inUefluirely.  Moreover,  the 
United  Natl'iiia  dlSv\rmamcnl  resolution, 
agn-ed  to.  nnrablle  dictu,  by  the  United 
Sia-.es  and  the  Soviet  Uiiion,  recc>gni2es  ihAi 
dissj-mament  lUseif  will  promote  trust  be- 
tween nations  ."^nd  decLires  that  disarma- 
ment Is  the  m.>c.t  Important  question  fticlug 
the  world  ttxi.iy 

In  short.  It  1o.j1is  as  though  controlled  dis- 
arn-sunent  was  Ixick  at  the  U.jp  of  the  world's 
ageada  where  it  belongs.  I  am  sorry  that 
the  United  States  did  not  take  aiid  hold  the 
lead  as  I  urged  In  the  1956  presidential  cam- 
pai'^n.  The  recent  prop<jsal  by  some  of  our 
leaders  that  the  United  States  resume 
underground  nuclear  tests.  Just  when  the 
first  break  In  the  arms  deadlock  seem.s  pos- 
sible, shocked  me.  I  can  think  of  few 
bet--er  ways  to  chill  the  prospecus,  deface  our 
5X?.;ce:Hl  Im  ige.  and  undersrore  *,he  Com- 
munist propaganda  that  they  are  the  peace- 
makers and  wo  the  warmongers.  We  should 
extend  our  test  suspen.sion  so  long  as  nego- 
tia-.lons  continue  In  gotxi  faith  and  Russia 
maintains  a  similar  suspension.  The  Kood 
fai  ,h  01"  the  net:  < nations  is  decisive,  because 
Indefinite  suspension  amounts  fj  a  test  ban 
without  l.nspectli  n. 

^Vhet;her  Mr  Khrushchev  and  his  asso- 
cla  es  tn  the  Kremlin  really  meiin  business 
depends  on  agreement  to  two  main  pnn- 
clp  es:  (a)  That  conventional  and  nuclear 
dls,irmament  must  go  hand  in  hand,  so  that 
the  balance  of  security  betwe<n  n.itlons  is 
not  upset,  and  (b(  that  progress  at  each 
sta.;e  must  be  subject  to  effective  inter- 
national control. 

It  universal  and  toUl  disarmament  should 
ever  take  place  a  tlilrd  need  will  arise:  a 
supranational  force  of  sjme  kind,  as  I  have 
ins.sted  Uj  Mr  Klu-u.shchev.  in  order  tliat 
the  sheer  weight  of  such  powers  as  Russia 
and  .America— or  China — may  not  Intimidate 
smaller  neighbors.  The  comp<j.-=.iti'  n,  control, 
and  use  of  such  a  force,  of  curse,  present  a 
hot  t  of  further  questUK.s. 

Meanwhile,  pending  the  disarmament 
mi.iennlum.  we  mu-st.  as  I  have  said,  make 
good  the  deticiencies  in  our  defenses  to  keep 
at  lea.st  an  equality  of  strength  wi*ii  the 
Russians.  And  I  think  it  would  be  naive  to 
assume  that  tl.ey  are  yet  re^tdy  to  embark 
on  the  kind  of  posit.. e  co<  peration  In  other 
respects  which  would  esUblish  real  collective 
security.  The  conspiratorial  tradition  Is  very 
olc  and  deep  rooted  in  Communist  thinking. 
anl  when  they  talk  of  peaceful  a>mp€t.il.iu. 
for  example,  I  susp«ct  that  most  Coniniu- 
niits  would  Include  under  that  label  polit- 
ical subversion,  coups  d'etat,  and  even  revo- 
lution under  Communist  Party  leadership. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  we  mjiy  be  approarh- 
Int;  the  time  when  the  arnxs  race  with 
Russia  can  be  irrested  Or.re  a  revolutionary 
regime  leaves  behind  Its   adolescent  fanati- 


cism, risk,  and  C'-st  become  powerful  con- 
sldersUona  1  believe  th'<y  oxorrise  genuine 
influence  in  M'lsc  w  tixlay  and  that  we 
shovild  do  what  we  can  to  encourage  the 
trend. 

V     CKINA 

In   P^*:tnR    however.  I  dou^t  tf  ivv^t   ftnd 
rick     rtr«>    rte'-lslve    fsctors      At     this    stage, 
prewire  from  "f-^retgn  d»'vil8,"  real  or  con- 
trlve<1     pro'.  ld»'s    excuses    for    the    austerity 
and   b'utnl    r»'pr»s8lon  Involved   in   the  mas- 
sive   modernl7.H»l'  n       In    this    mood.    China 
might   conceivnhiy   be   ready    to   risk   a  war 
whif^h    could    involve    Its    mrire    prosperous 
Communist     neighbor     In    dlsa.'^t'T      T'<lny. 
Moscow  can   still  perhaps  limit  Chinese   ag- 
gressiveness by  control  over  its  military  aid 
But    «."«    China    (1i?vpl-<ps.    the    Infiuerire    will 
dwindle       Has    Russia   therefore   an    Interest 
In    estHTll.shlng    some    form    of    control    now 
while  lier   Influenre   is   s'lll   slBahle*     We  do 
not  knrw.  but  we  mu.^t  try  to  find  ovit     And 
If  we  are  going  tn  m.ike  sny  Important  prog- 
ress   on    dl.sjirniament     RumIi*    will    have    to 
»cr»>pt   rrsponslblilty    for  bringlnn  Chin*  In 
Wlili<    there  Is  little  pr^^^pert  of  reasonable 
dealing   with    Ft«l    rhin.\    nt    this   time.   It   is 
apparent     thut    Asians    h.'we    become    dtsU- 
lu;lone<l  and  dl.«!tru>tful  because  of  her  Im- 
perl.All.stlc    sttarks    on     her     neighbors    and 
dlsreif«rd   f'>r   the  "five  principles  nf  coexist- 
ence."     I    see    hope    In    the    fact    that    Mr 
Khrushchev    u.sod    Peking    aa    l\ls    sounding 
board   when   he  warned   CVimmunlstt  n^it   tn 
use   force   Bgaln.st   rMplt.ill.-im       I   se«»  further 
hope   In    his    proposal — Ignored    by   Peking — 
for  an  at<">m-fre€  zone  in  the  Kur  East.     And 
even  at  this  late  date  I  suggest   we  explore 
with    him   the  possibility   of   paciliovtMn    in 
the  area  based  upon  a  broad  settlemetit  of 
Issues — Including   Formosa — by   negotiation, 
not  force. 

On  the  Cotnmunlst  side,  the  concessions 
would  Include  the  extension  to  China  of  any 
system  of  international  inspection  of  dis- 
armament, ending  the  threat  of  force 
sigainst  Formosa  and  subversion  In  Indo- 
china, a  peaceful  frontier  settlement  with 
India,  free  elections  under  United  N.itlons 
supervision  in  Korea,  and  acceptance  of  the 
right  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Formosa  to  de- 
termine their  own  destiny  by  plebiscite 
supervised  by  the  United  Nations.  On  otir 
side,  concessions  would  presumably  Include 
an  end  to  the  American  embargo  on 
China's  admission  to  the  United  Nations 
(not  to  be  confused  with  diplomatic  recog- 
nition), the  evacuation  of  Quemoy  and 
Matsu,  and  the  inclusion  of  Korea  and 
Japan  In  the  atom-free  zone  and  area  of 
controlled    disarmament. 

Perhaps  neither  the  Russians  nor  we  our- 
selves are  yet  prepared  to  talk  in  such  con- 
crete terms.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  no  general 
control  of  disarmament  has  any  value  unless 
It  Includes  China,  and  it  Is  difficult  to  see  how 
China  can  accept  international  control  when 
it  is  not,  formally,  a  member  of  international 
society.  Moreover,  as  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations.  Communist  China,  with  a  quarter 
of  the  world's  population,  would  be  more  ac- 
countable to  world  opinion  than  as  an  out- 
cast. 

In  the  long  run,  the  degree  to  which  Russia 
is  willing  and  able  to  moderate  China's  im- 
perialistic designs  will,  be  a  majf>r  factor  In 
world  peace.  And  It  is  likely  that  in  Its 
diplomacy  as  in  its  internal  development 
Moscow  is  reaching  the  point  where  Mr. 
Khr\ishchevs'  peaceful  coexistence  with  the 
West  must  grow  Into  p<-wltlvo  cooperation. 
The  Russian  door  to  the  West  must  be  pushed 
wider  open — or  slammed  shut  again. 

VI.    EtniOPX  AND  THE  MIDDLX  EAST 

The  areas  of  the  world  where  the  Interests 
and  security  of  the  great  powers  collide  are 
the  areas  of  tension  where  negotiation  must 
be  concentrated  if  It  is  to  be  effe'-tlve.  I  d  > 
not  believe  that  locU  military  blocs,  directed 
aealn.'it  the  Comniunl.-ts  always  provide  the 
answer.     If  we  seek  nuUtary  clients,  Russia 


can  play  thi  t  gon^e  too.  and  more  cynically. 
Moreover,  at.e  is  not  embarrassed  by  ties  to 
tlie  former  colonial  overlords.  I  da  not  rncati 
that  endnnjered  coun.irles  should  be  left 
unprotected  The  Eisenhower  doctrine  is 
hardly  more  than  a  rwtntement  of  our  com- 
mitment under  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  the  Tr.unsn  dix-trine  to  conir  to  tlie 
aid  of  a  Tlcllm  of  direct  aggression  II  Uie 
Soviets  wen  directly  to  invnde  Iran,  though 
U  is  not  likely.  American  intervention  would 
hv  unavoldt  ble.  And  that  is  precisely  why 
it  Is  not  llk;ly  But  Iran  is  no  more  secure 
because  of  military  links  with  Paki.«tan,  and 
the  fate  of  Iraq  shows  how  easily  an  unpopu- 
lar alliance  can  be  exploited  to  undermine  a 
pro-Westerr  regime 

I  believe  that  we  must  look  rather  to  dis- 
armament ind  nonalinement,  to  pollUcal 
and  economic  coUatHjratlon,  In  the  areas 
where  great -power  interests  collide,  as  in 
the  Middle  Sast.  We  sUll  have  a  little  time, 
for  atomic  weapons  are  as  yet  in  the  posses- 
sion of  only  three  powers  Ten  years  Tr-.m 
now.  who  Itnows  how  many  local  dictators 
may  have  nem — to  the  detriment  not  only 
of  our  security  but  of  Russia's  us  well  Here 
may  be  another  comnum  intereet  to  explore. 
We  might  examine  the  ixjsMbillty  of  an 
atom-free  tone  for  the  Middle  East.  We 
might  also  reconsider  an  earlier  suggestion 
of  an  embergo  on  arms  shipments  into  the 
Middle  East — a  plan  which  the  Soviets  have 
endorsed. 

Neither  Russia  nor  the  Western  nations 
have  gained  much  from  their  recent  policies 
of  interven.lon  in  the  Middle  Elast.  I  sug- 
gest we  now  give  organized  nonintervention 
a  trial.  Some  international  problems  are 
never  solved;  they  Just  wear  out.  And  the 
Arab-Israeli  confilct  may  wear  out  l)efore 
It  is  worked  out.  But  meanwhile  the  United 
States  should  call  upon  the  Soviet  Union 
and  everyone  in  the  United  Nations  again 
and  again  to  use  their  Influence  to  harmo- 
nize relations  between  the  Arab  States  and 
Israel  and  end  this  prolonged  and  useless 
hosUllty. 

In  the  Immediate  future,  however,  the 
critical  jxJlnt  of  tension  lies  In  Europe  and 
Germany.  There  we  have  a  perilous  dead- 
lock from  which  neither  side  can  dise:igage 
without  grave  risk  On  cur  side  the  fear  Is 
paramount  that  any  withdrawal  eiUier  from 
the  exposed  enclave  of  West  Berlin  or  from 
West  Germany  would  prove  the  first  step  In 
a  general  retreat  from  "positions  of 
strength"  In  Europe.  The  end  of  the  process 
could  denude  the  Continent  of  American 
forces  and  undermine  the  defenses  against 
a  Russian  advance  to  the  channel. 

But  the  Soviets  have  comparable  fears. 
The  withdrawal  of  their  troops  to  Russia 
would  Imperil  the  Insecure  Communist  gov- 
ernments fj-iendly  to  Russia  and  lead  to  the 
resurgence  of  a  powerful  and  potentially 
hostile  Germany.  After  suffering  two  shat- 
tering invasions  in  a  generation,  Russia's 
deep-seated  fear  of  a  rearmed  Germany 
should  not  be  hard  for  us  to  understand. 

Russia's  risk  is  probably  greater  than  ours. 
After  15  yejirs  of  communism.  East  Germany 
and  Eastern  Europe  are  still  probably  hostile 
to  Russia.  On  our  side,  communism  has 
steadily  lost  ground.  A  Europe  free  to 
choose  its  destiny  would  not  be  Communist, 
and  could  l>e  very  antl-Ru.sslan.  For  this 
reason  I  IxjUeve  we  in  the  West  play  from 
strength  in  Europ>e. 

I  agree  with  Dr  Adenauer  that  the  key  to 
settlement  In  divided  Europe  lies  In  con- 
trolled general  disarniament  The  only 
satlsfacton  settlement  for  divided  Berlin 
win  be  the  unification  of  divided  Germany. 
The  road  ^/o  unification  lies  through  a  re- 
duction of  fear  In  Russia  and  the  West.  And 
fear  will  subside  only  when  there  is  prog- 
ress toward  disarmament  with  adequate 
controls.  I  doubt  If  we  can  reach  more  than 
provisional  settlements  or  poetponemer.ts  of 
the  problems  of  divided  Europe  until  then. 


WiUi  Bunmill  conferences  soon  to  take 
place.  I  think  it  would  be  improper  and 
ustlcM  fi>r  me  Vi.>  dlscvias  proposali  that  have 
been  niftrte  for  un  ntoir. -free  sone  In  central 
Eup..pe.  sculling  down  of  Berlin  garrisons  and 
occupation  ftrtnles,  secvirlty  gusmntpes.  and 
the  other  detailed  comjxinents  of  pi.>f*lble 
interim  solutions 

Vll     A    SXN8I    or    FtllPOSX 

In  all  of  these  gre.nt  issues  of  international 
pulley  -whether  tliey  concern  a  world  in- 
vestment program  for  the  underdeveloped 
countries,  or  methods  of  closer  assfx-LuMn 
with  Europe,  or  ihe  crer.tinn  of  communities 
of  common  work  and  interest  with  the 
Soviets,  or  the  whole  long  ardtious  serin,  h 
for  controlled  disamiament — the  first  pri- 
ority for  the  West  Is  to  recover  the  Initiative 
Out  of  a  perpetually  defensive  attitude  no 
lasting  gal!^  can  come  Surely  the  West, 
which  has  lieen  preeminently  the  challenger 
In  human  alTalrs  since  the  dawn  n!  the  rio<.1- 
ern  age,  shovild  not  let  tiio  iniliutlve  slip 
fr  .n.  Its  hands 

T  >d'iy,  let  us  be  clear,  we  do  not  have 
the  Inltlstlve,  Hnvtng  caught  up  with  us  In 
wenpons,  U  Is  tlie  Soviet  Union  thnt  is  siiotit- 
Ing  sbout  disarmament  and  prnrriul  o^m- 
petltlon;  and  It  Is  the  Soviet  Union,  strong 
and  self-cot  fident  tliat  l?  now  usurping  the 
role  of  leader  In  the  efforts  toward  pe.^ce 
Mr.  Khrushchev  is  the  challenger — Trim 
outer  space  to  inner  Berlin  We  renct  tt.  Ills 
policies  and  conduct  the  world's  dialog  on 
his  terms  Between  hasty  Inrprovlsatloris 
and  snap  declsloiis  we  seem  largely  to  have 
lost  our  own  sense  of  direction. 

We  are  ourselves  to  blame  for  this.  The 
truth  Is  that  nations  cannot  demonstrate  a 
sense  of  purpose  abroad  when  they  have  lost 
it  at  home.  There  is  an  Intimate  connection 
between  the  temper  of  our  domestic  leader- 
ship and  the  effectiveness  of  American  In- 
fluence in  the  world  at  large.  President  Wil- 
son gave  a  profound  new  direction  to  Inter- 
national thinking  because  he  was  a  pioneer 
of  the  new  freedom  at  home  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt's  universal  pre.'^tige  as  a 
liberal  force  In  the  world  was  deeply  rooted 
In  the  New  Deal,  and  this  was  the  tradition 
carried  on  by  President  Truman  In  such  great 
ventures  as  the  Marshall  plan  and  the  point 
4  program.  The  link  Is  no  less  vital  today. 
If  we  cannot  recover  an  asplrlne.  forward- 
looking,  creative  attitude  to  the  problems  of 
our  own  comrrrunlty,  there  is  little  hope  of 
our  recovering  a  dynamic  leadership  In  the 
world  at  large.  By  our  default  as  much  as 
by  his  design,  Mr  Khrushchev  Is  enabled 
to  continue  dictating  the  terms  of  the 
world's  dialog. 

I  see  little  sign  of  any  challenging  ap- 
proach in  positive  terms  to  our  problems  at 
the  present  time.  In  the  most  radical  and 
revolutionary  epoch  of  man's  history,  the 
dominant  concerns  of  our  leadership  have 
been  almost  wholly  defensive.  We  have  not 
been  urged  and  spurred  on  by  the  positive 
opportunities  of  world  bundling  and  nation 
building  Inherent  in  our  position  as  the 
m(*t  fabulously  endowed  people  mankind 
has  ever  seen.  On  the  contrary,  our  foreltm 
policy  has  been  dominated  by  fear  of  com- 
munism, our  domestic  policy  by  fear  of  in- 
flation. Economic  a-sslstance  proprams  have 
been  sold  to  the  American  people  chlef5y  as 
a  means  of  checking  the  Communists,  never 
as  our  creative  part  In  extending  our  t.ech- 
nologlcai  revolution  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 
The  .-^p'or  to  our  exploration  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem has  not  been  our  restles.s  desire  to 
extend  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge. 
It  has  been  the  irritation  of  seeing  the  Rus- 
sians hit  the  moon  first.  Our  interest  in 
gr«^t«>r  excellence  In  research  and  education 
flared  up  not  because  we  want  every  free 
citizen  to  exercise  to  the  full  his  Innate  tal- 
ents and  capacities,  but  because  the  Russians 
are  producing  more  scientists  and  technol- 
ogli>t£  than  the  West. 


Even  where  we  accept  the  Soviet  clial- 
lenge — aa  I  assume  we  do  in  defense,  science, 
and  educatmn — our  sense  of  urgency  l»  not 
yet  sufficient  to  override  our  obsessive  frar 
Uist,  m  some  way,  in  spite  of  hnvmc  n  sn.<ss 
national  pr^xluct  of  almi^st  $500  bliUon  tuid 
a  per  capita  income  tUinosl  twice  as  high  as 
any  olucr  country  s.  we  are  ^^arln{^  b«nk- 
rn;  Vi.  y  in  tlic  face  HvW  otherwise  can  wo 
explain  the  fact  tliat,  with  over  twice  the 
bt>\  let  Untt)n'8  national  income,  we  have  let 
them  outpace  us  in  arms,  m  space  research. 
In  prt^'portional  spending  on  education? 
H  iw  else  are  we  to  explain  why  our  leaders 
see  their  most  urgent  task  not  in  telling  us 
l.he  realities  of  our  world  and  the  duties  and 
o;.p  irturntics  tiiat  He  ahead  for  a  great  and 
c  .nfidmt  nation  but  in  warning  us  of  all 
tlic  insidious  ways  in  which  it  can  spend 
itself  Into  penury? 

The  time  has  come  to  put  an  end  to  this 
vinnaturul  timidity  There  are  other  ways  of 
securing  a  "sound  dolhu-"  than  by  stunting 
our  mil ional  growth  or — nnnh  worse— stunt- 
ing our  aspiration?  and  our  confidence  In  tiie 
gr<-!it  .».ms  of  i-ur  own  society.  l..et  us  not 
I'  .i5urr  v>ur  tNssential  security  our  standards 
t»f  educatJon.  and  our  public  needs  by  what 
we  Ci«n  aIT(.»rd  This  is  a  static  concept. 
What  we  covUc.  afford  with  a  nHtlonal  in- 
come oi  t.2.S0  billion  Is  not  the  same  as  our 
capiw.ty  today  with  nearly  double  the  figure. 
Nor  does  It  measure  what  we  could  afford  if 
our  rate  of  grow'Ji  were  purp>osefully  in- 
creased. 

Let  us  rather  assess  our  needs — cur  need 
to  maintain  equality  of  strength.  In  missiles 
and  men,  until  controlled  disarman-.ent  talies 
Its  place,  our  need  to  double  our  spending  on 
education,  our  need  for  wider  research,  our 
need  for  decent  and  gracious  cities  where 
segregation  and  delinquency  give  ground  In 
the  wake  of  redevelopment  and  renewal,  our 
need  to  conserve  our  national  resources — 
above  all.  water,  the  most  basic  of  them  all. 
All  these  needt — domestic.  forelgi:i.  and 
military —  wi'l  cost  more  money,  at  least  un- 
til we  can  mak^'  some  progress  with  disarma- 
ment. But  keeping  the  budget  down  Is  not 
as  Imperative  as  keeping  our  heads  up.  It  Is 
worth  noting  thiit  before  the  Korean  war 
thoughtful  men  solemnly  declared  that  if  the 
military  budget  rose  above  $15  billion  cap- 
italism, democracy,  .-^nd  the  American  way  of 
life  were  doomed.  Then  came  the  war.  The 
military  budget  was  tripled.  And  now.  once 
again,  the  present  level  of  spending  is  being 
defended  with  the  same  Idev^lopical  fervor. 

I  think  our  needs  could  be  covered  by 
existing  tax  rates  at  liigher  levels  of  economic 
growth.  But  I  am  sure  that  tf  our  political 
leadership  defines  the  tasks  with  clarity  and 
conviction,  we  will  approve  what  Is  necessary 
to  fulfill  our  national  purpose  whatever  the 
sacrifice — higher  taxation  in  years  when  the 
private  economy  is  running  at  full  stretch, 
for  Instance,  budgetary  deficits  In  times  of 
slack  restraint  upon  wages  and  profits  to 
slow  down  infiationary  pressure,  less  empha- 
sis on  sectional  Interests,  more  on  the  com- 
mon good.  The  recompense  will  be  to  see 
American  society  once  more  the  pace  setter 
in  human  affairs,  t-o  see  freedom  once  more 
the  great  challenger  on  the  human  scene. 
For  this,  surely,  is  the  crux.  An  attitude 
of  unadventurous  conservatism  cannot-etand 
for  long  as  the  creative  In^-ige  of  freedom. 
I  tremble  for  our  future — and  for  the  world's 
future — if  growth,  thrust,  initiative,  and  the 
vast  new  frontiers  of  science  are  felt  to  be 
the  prerogative  of  Communist  discipline 
and  drive — if  "the  shot  heard  round  the 
world  "  has  been  silenced  by  the  shot  round 
tiie  moon. 

Freedom  is  not  an  ideal.  It  Is  not  even  a 
protection,  if  It  means  nothing  more  than 
freedom  to  stagnate,  to  live  without  dreams, 
to  have  no  greater  aim  than  a  second  car  and 
another  television  set — and  this  in  a  world 
where  half  our  fellow  men  have  less  than 
enough    to    eat.      Today    not    rhetoric    but 
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sober  fact  bids  us  believe  that  our  present 
combination  of  complacency  and  apprehen- 
sion, of  little  aims  and  large  fears,  has  wi'hin 
It  the  seed  of  destruction,  first  for  our  o-^-n 
community,  and  then  for  the  lartjer  hf>pe 
that,  as  science  and  technology  bring  the 
nations  Inescapably  together,  freedom,  njt 
tvranny.  will  be  the  organizing  principle  jf 
the  society  of  man, 

I  end  where  I  began  I  believe  'he  Ur.l'^d 
States  is  ready  for  a  new  awakening  and  the 
achievement  of  greater  goals.  Within  it  are 
the  moral  and  material  elements  of  new 
purpose  and  new  policy  It  is  the  task  of 
leadership  to  marshal  our  will  and  point  the 
way.  We  had  better  start  soon  for  time  Is 
wasting. 

BENEFITS  FRON'  AGRICULTURAL 
PROGRAM  TO  ABSENTET:  OR  COR- 
PORATE-TYPE FARMIN'G  GENERA- 
TIONS 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President,  on  several  occasions  I  have 
emphasized  that  a  substantial  part  of 
the  benefits  of  our  present  agricultural 
program  accrue  to  the  larse  corporate- 
type  or  absentee  farmm.;  operations. 

Today  I  am  incorporating  in  the 
Record  a  list  of  the  1958  crop  price-sup- 
port loans  on  cotton  of  $100  000  or  more 
as  compiled  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Three  of  the  lareest  of  these  received 
more  in  price-support  loans  on  cotton 
than  did  all  of  the  farmers  of  the  four 
States  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  New- 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  on  all  of  the 
crops  they  produced  in  that  same  year. 
The  large  firm  of  Anderson,  Clayton 
&  Co,  received  $707,907  71  in  Government 
loans  on  cotton  it  produced  This  is 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  was  received  by 
all  the  farmers  m  the  States  of  Delaware 
and  New  Jersey  on  all  crops  they  pro- 
duced that  year. 

One  of  these  larce  corporations,  the 
Delta  &  Pine  Land  Co..  Scott.  Miss,, 
which  received  price-support  loans  of 
$1,212,699.80  on  its  1958  cotton  crop,  is 
a  wholly  owned  British  corpf^ration. 

Why  should  this  wholly  owned  British 
corporation   receive   more   assistance   in 


the  form  of  pnce-supp<jrt  loans  on  its 
1958  cotton  crop  than  did  all  the  farmers 
of  t-ie  great  State  of  Pennsylvania  on 
all  the  crops  they  produced? 

Why  should  our  taxpayers  support  thus 
Brit  sh-owned  corporation  in  its  farm- 
ing operations  here  in  America?  Re- 
member, all  this  is  being  done  under 
lem>Iation  enacted  in  the  name  of  our 
sma.l  farmers. 

It  IS  argued  that  the  taxpayers  do  not 
lose  under  this  program  because  these 
pric'-support  loans  are  often  repaid  to 
the  Government  as  the  cotton  is  moved 
into  commercial  channels.  That  is  ridic- 
ulous. In  many  instances  the  cotton  is 
turned  over  to  the  Government  as  full 
payment  for  the  loan,  and  remember 
that  on  that  portion  which  is  sold  in 
commercial  channels  and  where  the  loans 
are  repaid  by  the  producer  those  sales 
are  subsidized  by  the  U.S.  Government. 
Under  its  cotton  subsidy  export  program, 
our  Government  is  buying  through  com- 
mercial channels  this  same  cotton  at 
artiilcially  high  prices  and  then  subsidiz- 
ing at  the  taxpayers'  expense  its  exports. 

In  the  past  3  years  the  Government, 
under  its  export  subsidy  program,  has 
purchased  over  16  million  bales  and  then 
exported  this  same  cotton  at  a  direct 
loss  to  the  American  taxpayers  of  over 
$800  million. 

Tills  is  an  average  loss  of  over  $20  for 
every  bale  of  cotton  which  has  been  pro- 
duced m  America  during  the  past  3  years. 
Therefore,  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
loans  are  being  repaid  does  not  mean 
that  the  Government  is  not  losing  money 
on  these  transactions. 

These  loans  are  being  repaid  by  sales 
in  commercial  channels  only  by  reason 
of  "Jie  fact  that  the  Government  is 
spending  nearly  $300  million  annually 
in  supporting  our  domestic  cotton  market 
at  its  artificially  high  level. 

Nor  is  this  extravagant  program  actu- 
ally helping  the  cotton  farmer.  In  addi- 
tion to  wasting  millions  in  paying  for 
those  subsidies,  under  our  present  pro- 
grams we  are  seeing  our  domestic  market 
for  cotton  goods  destroyed. 


Synthetic  fibers  are  replacing  our  cot- 
ton and  wool  fabrics.  Foreign  imports 
are  replacing  our  domestic  products. 
The  final  result  is  that  the  cotton  In- 
dustry and  our  American  textile  industry 
are  both  being  destroyed. 

Last  year  I  sponsored  an  amendment 
which  the  Senate  adopted  placing  a 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  support 
loans  any  one  individual  could  obtain. 
This  amendment  will  be  in  effect  on  the 
1959  crop  year;  however,  I  regret  that  in 
conference  this  amendment  was  watered 
down  in  such  a  manner  as  to  create  a 
grave  doubt  as  to  its  real  effectiveness. 

Our  whole  farm  program  needs  a  com- 
plete overhauling.  Congress  by  failing 
to  face  this  situation  and  by  continuing 
these  high  price  supp>orts  on  cotton  and 
other  crops  long  after  the  war  ended  and 
long  aft^r  our  need  of  increased  produc- 
tion had  passed  has  created  a  monstros- 
ity, and  now  it  has  a  responsibility  to 
correct  the  situation.  But  it  cannot  be 
corrected  by  any  piecemeal  legislation. 

There  can  be  no  justification  for  con- 
tinuing support  at  the  taxpayers'  expense 
of  these  million  dollar  farm  operations 
whether  they  be  in  cotton  or  in  any  other 
crop. 

At  this  ix)int  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  incorporated  in  the  Record  a  list 
of  the  1958  crop  cotton  price  support 
loans  of  $100,000  or  more  as  furnished  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
tabulation  includes  only  loans  made  on 
the  1958  cotton  crop.  Many  of  the  com- 
panies listed  in  this  report  also  received 
price  support  loans  on  other  commodi- 
ties. 

Also,  In  order  that  other  States  may  see 
what  assistance  their  farmers  get  under 
this  program  as  compared  to  the  assist- 
ance given  some  of  these  large  corporate- 
tyE>e  operations.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  chart  giving  a  breakdown  by 
States  on  all  loans  made  on  the  1958 
crops. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  and 
chart  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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1958  crop  cotton  price-support  loans  of  $100,000  or  more,  by  producer 


Prcxlucer 


Addrew 


rhiu-ch.  Bruce,  Inc 

A.  S.  A  K    Farm.-!,  Inc 

Mi.rri,<on  B.'os _-..- 

J,  L.  HfHlKfS 

Y.  K    Kin'-hes 

Ilnwvl  Wnortz 

rtiiilip.-*  A  Kll.^worth 

Chiis    Trrea  &  Sons. 

W.  R    N.-.-ly 

Ilrxijvr  i   Knee 

Snuth  A  Knko. 

hint  K    W  air.  lac 

J    B.  C'.iU-rotte 

H.  L,  H--l!:inil 

Crouoh  Flnw 

C.  S.  .\n(iprson 

J.  O.  B.KSwfll  Co.  Corp 

Hprrr.in  Piwan 

H    Hizzt  A  Son 

(•    \V    N-x-ly 

hihn  Kai 

Wilk.T  ,^.  Conner 

Pow?*'  Urns     

Wcstsi'lp  Ranches 

Krontior  Farm?     

l)i)U'r  ic  .-J    Ranches 

r,>ri!  W"    If  iwp  and  R,  W,  Drake 

Partif'V  &  .Nf Ptham 

I..  K'.l.T*  "rth 

H.  C    Oohjiun..™..... 

Yt^\  Joni's      t 

Ci   Ml  1  V    P'llsworth 


Yiima,  A.Tit 

Marana,  Arli 

Hlgley,  Ariz 

Buckeye,  .\rU 

Stanfleld,  Arit 

CooUdpe.  Art* 

Mesa,  Aril 

do 


Chandler,  Arli 

Casa  Grande,  Ariz 

....do , 

Marana,  Ariz 

Vlcksburg,  Ariz 

Coolid(?e,  Ariz 

Maricopa,  Art* 

Pho«'nix,  Ariz 

I.itchneld  Park,  Ariz. 
Casa  Orande,  .\riz... 

Chandler,  Aril 

Gilbert,  Ariz 

Marana,  .\riz 

Maricopa,  .\riz 

Hijley,  Ariz 

Olendale,  Arix 

Casa  Grande,  Ari«... 

Chandler,  .\riz 

Litchfield,  Ariz   

Queen  Creek,  Ariz... 
do 


Mesa.  Arix 

Coolidge.  .\rli 

Mesa,  .\riz 


Number 
of  bales 
pledged 


2,887 
2,204 
2.376 
2,136 
1,707 
1,710 
1,731 
1,731 
1,705 
1,648 
1.641 
1,519 
1,300 
1,306 
1,365 
1,320 
1,  2fi3 
1,288 
1,247 
1,235 
1,073 
1,162 
1,176 
1,187 
1,163 
1.126 
1,043 
1,011 
068 
066 
022 
030 


Amount 


$487,  460.  50 
427, 181,  67 
400,851,38 
368, 063.  70 
317,372.52 
296, 903. 00 
294,  763.  06 
289.  520.  37 
286,  535, 10 
285.878.66 
282, 903. 00 
369,  212.  08 
236, 140.  77 
236, 022.  21 
230, 139.  OO 
228,  618.  88 
227,361.88 
218,  841.  57 
212.  539.  30 
200. 146.  22 
308, 826.  91 
201, 606.  00 
200,706.68 
200. 450.  16 
197,  277.  82 
103,606.00 
176,  47Z  16 
170. 918.  32 
170,704.80 
166.  887.  75 
165,  843.  45 
159, 006.  90 


Proliicer 


K.  and  Clarence  Skousen 

L.  D.  Ulmer 

Holland  &  Ladd 

J.  O.  Waggoner 

Ennipirc  Farms 

J.  Boyd  White 

L.  E,  Anway. 

Jackson  A  Perkins  Co.. . 

A.  &  C.  Hill 

WUbur  WuerW 

Phelps  and  Palmer 

Jack  Craln 

J.  8.  Hoopes 

J.  D.  Johnson . 

Eloy  Farms 

Pinal  Farms 

C.  8.  C.  Farms 

E.  A.  Wing 

0.  R.  Johnson 

3.  L.  Clarldge  and  Morris  Bros 

Donald  Ellsworth 

Ott  Bros 

O.  P.  Peterson. 

R.  D.  Beebe 

Max  Nichols 

Harlan  Rusaell 

R.  P.  Anderson. 

H.  L.  Early 

Kempton  &  Snedlgan .. 

OoUier  and  Evans ..... 

Otto  B.  N'eely 

Holland  and  Thompson 


Addren 


AKUONA— <x)ntinued 

Chandler,  Ariz 

Marana,  Ariz 

Coolidge,  Ariz 

do 

Eloy,  Ariz 

Casa  Grande,  Ariz — 

Marana,  Ariz 

Peoria,  Ariz 

Chandler,  Ariz 

Cms  Grande,  Ariz... 

Mesa,  Ariz 

Casa  Grande,  Ariz 

Chandler.^Arlz 

Mesa,  Ariz 

StanfleW,  Ariz 

Casa  Grande,  Ariz... 

Florence,  Ariz 

Coolidge.  Ariz 

Elo>',  Ariz 

Sanord.  Ariz 

Oueen  Creek,  Ariz... 

Yuma,  Ariz 

Mesa,  Ariz 

do 


Oasa  Grande,  Ariz. 

do 

Conidec,  Ariz 

Casa  Orande,  Ariz. 
Tempe,  Ariz 


Gilbert.  Ariz 

Casa  Grande,  Ariz. 


Namber 
of  bales 
pledged 


013 
858 
732 
868 
870 
810 
721 
872 
841 
844 
847 
811 
810 
840 
770 
743 
782 
714 
740 
671 
757 
763 
762 
743 
737 
730 
717 
660 
688 
003 
670 
677 


Amount 


$153,S04.n 
I51,334.M 
LM,  116,50 
149,  032.  83 
148. 206. 61 
147, 448. 78 
147,019.23 
147,011.50 
145.  872. 07 
144.  790.  50 
143.662.50 
137,068.40 
137,  730.  95 
136,  406.  41 
135,  754.  50 
133.191.17 
132,  809,  54 
132,808.44 
132,  542.  16 
131,850.23 
130,  620.  35 

130.  4,57.  44 
129,917,87 
1»,  138.  78 
127, 076.  33 
124,435.60 
133,441  04 

131,  345. 16 
118,004.88 
118,236.64 
117,023.40 
116,046.50 


Froducer 


AdJreee 


I.,  K.  I-«yton 

B  4  W.  Famw 

C.  P.  Gould 

Oscar  WalU 

W.  L.  Rtoe 

A  and  W .  Bartlett 

OJm  J,  Layton 

Grant  B.  Pfterion 

Jerry  Montlerto 

C.  L.  Kemr  irtby.. 

Kicks  Kanch— - 

MaryTak  LumI  Cattle  Co 


J.  O.  Adams  A  Son 

Tillar  A  Co 

8.  O.  Chapln 

Miller  Lumber  Co 

E.  H.  Clarke  Co 

Llndsey  MeroaatOe  Co 

J.O.  EDU — 


Westlake  Farms,  Inc. 

Kern  Land. 

Anderson,  Clayton  A  Co — 

Bhannon  A  Sons — 

Salyer  I^and  C<i — 

McCarthy  A  HUdebrand... 

Giffun.  Inc 

Wh«el»T  Farms  Co 

Wllco  Produce  Co. 

R.  M,  Mittler  A  Sons 

David  Bryant,  Jr 

Robert  Farms 

F.  and  J.  Garoite 

Murray  Land  Co.._„_ 

Waldo  W.  Weetfa 

W.  E,  Voung 

Robert  PtUetier 

Bullcr  &  Neufeld.  Ranch  1.. 

A.  Shrier  A  Uoos 

Bldart  Bros 
R.  A.  HiWohrand.. 
I  A  R  Enterprises. 
Cerro  Bros 


Jones  Farms _. 

E.  O.  Mitchell.  Inc 

A.  H.  Wecls  A  Sons 

Circle  L.  Farms 

Mlrasol  Co 

F.  McCarthy  A  Boos 

A.  H.  Karpe. 

GUkey  Farms.  Ine 

Parsons  RancD 

Boyett  Farming  Co. 

O.  Fry  A  Sons 

Had»>n  Kanch-s,  Inc 

John  Norton  Firms 

Mltcbelllnla  RaiM^ea,  Inc_ 

C.  Est   Graham 

8.  fitamoulis  A  Co 

Davis  A  Mfthry 

John  C.  Coim _ 

Chlcca  Bros  Twin  Fsrms.. 

Porter  Land  Co. 

8oott  A  Knappenb«-g8r___ 

Richland  Farms 

A.  and  F.  PaUa 

Cheoey  Rmii*  

C.  C.  Pa.<tsmare 

Ooelbo  Farms 

Delta  Farming  Co 

Fanuoci  Bros 

K.  .Malofv  A  Son 

Air-Way  Farnw-,  Inc 

Blythe  Melon  (Jrowers 

Derby  Farms 

A.  L.  Suckut 

Kennmar  Farm 

Fox  A  Williamn. 

Earl  Rover 

BsLker  Bros 

O.  Delflno  A  S««is 

Arnold  KirsdMomann... 
Robert  Nemnan  A  Boos.... 

M.  L.  Rogers 

Redferra  Randies 

East5ide  Farm? 

Albert  Angus  Kanch 

Kennedy  &  Stepheoa 

Fabbri  B  ros 

WliUam  E.  OloU 

J.  E.  Harelson 

FreeboTB  Bros 

narry  R.  Wiley 

Kagler  A  Roborts 

Rex  L,  Neely 

B.  S.  Baklwin  -k  Sons 

J.  B,  Huwkins 

W.J.  WLiiiama 


AanoNA — continued 

OhMidler,  Arix 

CooUdge,  Ariz 

Ulchfleld,  Ariz 

Tempe,  Arix 

Mss*.  Ariz 

CooBdge,  Ariz 

Thatcher,  Ariz 

Coolidge,  Arix 

KUrida,  ArU 

C!ooMdpe,  Aril 

Queen  Creek,  Ariz 

Pboeali,  Arix 

Hughes,  Ark 

TUlar,  Ark 

Truman,  Ark 

Marlarma,  Ark 

Hufcbes,  Ark 

CaWwell  Ark 

Blylheville,  Ark 


CAUTOKNU 

Strattord,  Calif 

Bakersfleld,  Calif... 
Los  Angeles.  Calif..., 

Tn tor*.  Calif _ 

Corcoran,  Calif 

Bakersfield,  OalU... 

Huron,  Calif 

BakvsAeld,  Catif... 

Blythe,  Calif _ 

Bakersfleld,  CalU... 

Pond.  Calif  

McFarland.  Calif... 
Bttkerbneld,  CaW-... 

Hanlord,  Calif 

Coalinga,  OsiUf 

Callpatria.  Calif 

Bakersfleld,  Calif... 

do 

!>•  lan<  ,  Oallf 

Hnker-!!.  Id.  Calif... 

do 

Blythe.  Oallf 

Bakersfleld,  Calif... 

Stratlord,  Calif 

Aniin,Csltf 

Bakersfleld,  Calif... 

Stratlord,  CJaUf 

Buttons  lllow,  Calif. 

Tulare.  Calif 

Bakenfield.CBUf... 

Corcoran,  Oailf 

ButtonwlDow,  CaJlf. 

Corcoran,  Calif 

Bakenrfleid.  Calif... 

Callpatrla,  CaUf 

Blythe,  CaJlf 

Alpaugh,  Calif 

CaJlpatria,  Cahf 

Mendota.  Calif 

Tranquimty,  Calif.. 

Coalinga,  Calif 

nutionwillow,  Calif. 
BakorsfielJ,  CaliL.. 

Blythe,  Calif. 

Corcoran,  Calif 

ButtonwlUow.  Calif. 

Tulare.  Calif 

Rlplev,  Calif.. 

Rlverdale,  Caltf 

Corcoran,  Calif 

Bakersfleld.  Calif... 

Bhafter,  Calif 

FresDO,  CiOlf 

Blythe,  Calif 

Arvin,  Calif 

Bakersfleld,  Calif... 

do 

Shaftar.  Calif 

Ptrathniore,  Calif... 

Earlimart,  Cnlif 

Bakersfleld,  Calif... 

do 

Bhafter,  Calif 

Strathmore,  Calif... 

Dos  Palos,  Calif 

Stratford,  Calif 

Arvln,  Calif 

Bakersfleld,  Calif... 

Wasco,  Calif 

Tranouillltv   Calif.. 

Cftlexico,  Calif 

But  ton  willow,  Calif. 
Ixjs  Angeles.  (jallf__ 
M'  Farianrt.  I'aUf... 

'■>.,!    '1,T,    '^.!ff 

Hski^npll    OftMf. .. 

Fr>«no.  Ciijii „ 

Blythe,  Cu;:.' 


Number 
o(  bales 
pledged 


Amount 


686 
."165 
631 
634 
637 
616 
446 
617 
637 
641 
603 
679 


2,«!0 

1,766 

1,276 

1,091 

012 

780 

730 


8,473 

4,505 

3,000 

3,314 

2,964 

3,067 

2,830 

2,634 

X646 

X188 

2,022 

2,034 

2,046 

2,037 

1,036 

1,704 

1,762 

1,877 

1,809 

1.765 

1.608 

1,663 

1,619 

1,627 

1,6»4 

1,  hF» 

1.562 

1.549 

1,614 

1.  VH) 

1.334 

1,341 

1,22<1 

1,282 

1.264 

1,210 

1,17S 

1.184 

1.161 

1.090 

1.087 

1.071 

1,061 

1,041 

967 

1.042 

088 

1,010 

064 

023 

083 

044 

900 

040 

912 

026 

920 

807 

887 

895 

877 

876 

851 

845 

838 

832 

816 

808 

820 

823 

816 

802 

803 

782 

763 

TOP 

TOO 

743 


Pro<ltK«r 


$116,801.10 
110,436l87 
1U7, 464. 16 
107,365.06 
107.236.62 
106.000.36 
106,964.40 
106,646.80 
106.3.^8.26 
103.835.60 
102,  .^44.00 
100,  066. 22 


402.050.80 
253.486.00 
215,772  15 
184.816.41 
144,  676.  00 
141.6.S3.  22 
120,810.80 


1,443,606.00 
761,406.20 

707,907.71 
663,822.06 
522, 180. 01 
600,362.30 
494,  353. 97 
448.654.88 
438, 87»5. 82 
373,  722.  U9 
iSh.  839. 07 
348.  610. 80 
346, 642. 40 
345.  070. 10 
331. 717. 00 
318.734.33 
318.038.23 
316,  865.  90 
311.332.66 
302,918.20 
206,491.60 
280.  499.  13 
278.  723. 62 
273.734. 00 
267.  407.  50 
264.469.66 
283,806.18 
202,561.54 
2Se.  I.H.  00 
262,714.63 
238.  18a  00 
231.232.80 
221,763.41 
218,904.91 
210,976.80 
203.  42a  55 
303.403.80 
190,846.30 
100.  S.S(L  60 
180,  502.  76 
188.915.60 
183.891.04 
18(1,  965l  61 
177,306.70 
176,  482,  80 
176,472.08 
170,  846. 04 
170,  734.  04 
106,057.10 
167.841.94 
166.941.80 
162.  770. 10 
160.238.48 
168,033.00 
157,  822.  78 
165.890.48 
1.S6,  619.  40 
166. 13.V  06 
152.410.82 
161, 210. 36 
160,639.70 
1«7. 637. 78 
145.044.32 
144.063.14 
143,3.38.06 
142,  434.  09 
140,  471. 90 
130.809.00 
130.694.83 
138, 400. 75 
137,260.18 
137.113.00 
13&779.30 
IK  300. 30 
1,"?2,  4W.  60 

12^,4^  '» 


Address 


-V'.irr.bOT 
of  I'tjief 


Amount 


Brace  Kratka . 

Brock  Ranches 

Wedderburn  Bros 

E,  I.  BBuhllli._ , 

Sierra  Dawn  Farms 

Benson  Bros 

Raven  Land  Co 

L,  C.  Krelm 

Sandrinl  Bros . 

Meridian  Farms,  Inc.. 
Baldwin  A  Sourex.. 

W.  K.  King , 

E.  O.  EhU'rS- 

L&keview  lYopcrtles. 

Mand  W.  6now 

Virgil  Boyd 

Coojjer  A  HutseU 

VLsta  Farms _, 

J.  H.  Maure*- 

C.  E.  .=liiu(?hter 

Flnnl  &  JaneUl 

James  Taylor.. 

Orlando  Torrtelanl 

Kagatanl  Farms 

Torrlgianl  Bros 

L.  Neufeld 

Martin  Dairy.. 

John  X,  Bctfoncourt 

Riccominl  Bros 

Raymond  O'Connell 

W.  L.  Smith 

Rolwrt  Burhans,  Jr 

Floyd  Orifleath 

Rancho  Poco  Dlnero 

Wayne  DUl. 


John  C.  Johnston 

D.  M.  Steele 

Manuel  I.  Rocba 

J.  O.  and  Oscar  Cooper.. 

Lody  Bros 

Archie  Swindle 


Deltlc  Farm  A  Timber  Co 

George  B.  Franklin  A  Son. 
M.P.  UtsEsi 


DelU  A  Pine  Land  Co.. 

8.  II.  Kyle 

U.  Setlgman 

Yandell  Bros. 

C.  S.  Whtttington  Planting  Co. 

M.  8.  Knowlion . 

B.  W.  Smith  Planting  Co 

Kline  Planting  Co 

O.  F.  Bledsoe  EsUle 

W.  P.  SoTiggs. 

Cameta  Plantation 

8.  A.  Arnold,  Jr 

J.  Levtngston  Estate 

B.  F.  llarhert  Co 

Hood  A  Block. 


WhitttngtOD  PlanUng  Co 

Smith  Mar|ihey  Co 

W.  M.  Duncan 

Keith  Bros. 


Race  Track  Plantation 

J.  R.  Smith 

Billupe  Plantation 

C.  P.  Owen 

Home  Place 

M.  L  Eamheart  Co 

Equen  I'lantatkin 

Ly:i'lHl»-  ri  v:  '.mg  Co..  Inc 

Delta  Co        

B.  1'    R.ivncT  

StWh,.   i   c    :■>- 

Rtfuge  riii:  uitkm,  Inc 

R.  \V    C'W.!,  

Torry  Wood  &  Bon 

Runnymeade  Plantation 

Circle  X  PlaniaUon. 

Hu5bandviUe  Plantation 

T.  G.  Flowers 

Garr  Plant.:..-  Go 

Oasis  Plactiitiim 

T.  O.  Eamheart  Co 

A.  O.  MfLoinoro 

.Mascot  Planting  Co 

Halhrooke  Farms... 

Roy  Flower? 

J.  T.  Farcason  A  Son,  Ine 

Vlckland  Plantation 

Helena  Plantation 

W.  O.  A  E   E.  Shurden 

TravLo  H.  Taylor,  Jr _ 

I  i.M  kcrv  F;ir::i5 

S     W     (>Won 

M.  Iimn(1(.-«;t  ,     .,„..         .  

,Miij  uaia  liros 


t  ALir  oENU— con',  inued 

Ripley,  Calif 

El  Centre,  Calif 

Lcmoore,  Calif 

BulWMjwillow,  Calif 

Flrel^ugh,  Calif 

Tulare,  Calif 

Selma,  Calif 

Delano.  Calif 

McFarland,  Calif 

Arvin.  Calif 

Bakersfleld.  Calif 

Wasco.  Calif 

Blythe,  CaUf 

Bak.rsfield,  Calif 

ButtonwlUow,  Calif... 

Tipton,  CaUf 

Tulare,  Calif 

ButtonwlUow,  Calif... 

bhafter,  Calif 

Tipton,  Calif 

Visalla,  Calif 

Brawley,  Calif 

Bakersfleld,  Calif 

Delano,  Calif. 

ButtonwlUow,  Calif... 

Wasco.  Calif 

Hanlord,  Calif 

Tipton,  Calif 

ButtonwlUow,  OaW._ 

Brawley,  Calif.. 

Bakerrfeld,  CaUf 

Wasoo,  Calif 

Earlimart.  CaUf. 

Blythe,  CaUf 

do 

Bakersfleld,  Calif 

Delano.  CaUf 

Tulare,  CaUf 

Fresno,  Calif 

Pood,  CaUf 

Dos  Palos,  CaUf 

LOCiaUNA 

Epps,  La 

HoUy  Rldee,  La 

Taaulah,  La 


MiassaiFPi 

Scott,  Miss „. 

Chirksdale,  Miss 

Sbsw,  Miss 

Vaooe.  Miss 

Greenwood,  Miss 

Perthshire,  Miss 

Louise,  Miss 

AUleator.  Miss 

Greenwood.  .Miss 

DoddsvUle.  Miss 

AnquUla,  Miss 

Ttmica,  Miss 

RoleviUe,  Miss 

Robtn.=ionrUle.  Miss.. 

Dimdee.  Miss... 

Greenwood.  Miss 

Snmner.  Miss 

Inverness,  Miss 

Iceland,  Miss 

Greenwood.  Miss 

Merlgold,  Miss 

Greenwood,  Miss 

RoblnsonvUle,  Miss.. 

Beaton,  Miss 

Tunica,  Miss 

Mlnter  City,  Miss... 

Gary,  Miss 

Belzonia.  Miss 

MericoM,  Miss 

.-r^lvvall.  Miss 

OreenvUle,  Miss 

Tunica,  Miss 

HoQandale,  Miss 

Itta  Bena,  Miss 

Indianola,  Miss 

HoUy  Ridge,  Miss... 

Matison.  Mtss 

CUrksdale,  .Miss 

StovaU.  Miss. 

Tunica,  Miss 

'Greenwood.  Miss 

ClS'-k-  *:U<'.   ML-iS 

Bi-lioi       Mi.<vs 

MalLSoii.  Miss 

Lyon.  Miss 

Nitta  Yurr.ii,  Mis,<... 

Rolling  Fork.  Miss 

Drew,  Mi*" 

FriarF  Pouit,  Miss... 

I ',.%!  ..>::'..  y.  Lsj 

T'ir,!-a    Nf!,s5 

(tary.  Ml.<».. . 

Clarksdale,  Miss 


804 
743 
730 
708 
000 
698 
703 
697 
003 
684 
676 
670 
671 
675 
660 
647 
654 
655 
642 
662 
643 
630 
022 
672 
619 
626 
036 
624 
016 
610 
611 
600 
Oil 
606 
698 
687 
692 
664 
686 
678 
683 


7,336 
1,900 
1,870 
1.642 
1.41: 
i,,'?n 

1,  166 

1.  ]y 

1,263 

1.  IM 

1,22-2 

1,179 

LOSS 

1.027 

1.072 

1,062 

1.046 

Wit- 

1,006 

880 

840 

8,Vi 

895 

782 

864 

771 

813 

860 

:4s 

831 
795 
791 
670 
715 
780 
828 
838 
715 
751 
674 
721 
645 
625 
766 
716 
648 
610 
62S 
677 
646 
649 
611 
604 


$127. 
124, 
122, 
121, 
121, 
120, 
119, 
117, 
117, 
116. 
116, 
ll.\ 
114, 
113. 
113, 
111, 
111, 
110, 
110, 
109, 
109, 
108, 
107, 
107, 
10\ 
105, 
«». 
105, 
104. 
104, 
103, 
103. 
103. 
103. 
102. 
102. 
101. 
100, 

loa 

100. 

100. 


Of.7.64 
945  20 
080.68 
806.40 
782.03 
060.30 
566.82 
737.24 
033.20 

soroo 

767.64 
051. 00 
.MS.  08 
966.06 
871.06 
674.  24 
559.01 
372.06 
009.13 
844.36 
612.44 
519.  60 
774.04 
300.41 
948.60 
715.60 
293.20 
075.  01 
118.03 
078.50 
970.54 
S47  99 
3.M.  03 
OftS  36 
225.20 
015.03 
100.56 
035.03 
013  20 
466.00 
131.20 


176.270.66 
121.613.36 
100,46174 


1,210,000.80 
336.4Sa08 

331,449.95 
267,  .M«.  48 
22.\  SOU.  00 

ii:,  471  44 

2ii,P71  39 
209,  43."^  07 
204,  604  10 
lift*,  703.  71 
199.  l.SO.  27 
197.  402  88 
105.  045.  86 
195,  409  41 
175,  449  06 
173.900,61 
170,  989.  19 
16^,  019  62 
103,284.06 
161.  807. 70 
14.S,  308  93 
145,  (M:  10 
144,421.45 

142,  .'.><9  76 

143.  'X22.  43 
13.'.,  626.  63 
K-Ji  f.1.1  6« 
l.^S  4M  7S 
KiZ  Xai  69 
l.^LfiJC-t  88 

126,  y.'O  2S 
129.  **.  66 

127,  esa  24 

136,  167.  SO 
125,717.87 
123.112.28 
122,  .MO.  26 
114.  1(16  33 
113.  14.3.  12 
112.788.38 
111.112,60 
108,761.32 
107,  9»5  80 
107,44"  29 

107,  i :  \.  n 

10(1.  S30  ys 
105,917.16 
104,316  31 
104.  216.  25 
KM,  125.  96 
103,  4.^4,  06 
108.823.80 
103.  li:  64 


Wl 


4I> 


4ir 


4#< 
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1958  crop  cotton  prict-sunport  loan.i  of  $  1 ' K' .' >00  or  more,  ',y  prcxiucer — Continued 


January  13 


Producer 


A  !  '.r«s 


01 


\   PS 


Couch  A  Parker  Firms. 
I.,  M.  A  W    ¥.  F.riia.. 

.■■Mnrae  I>iiry 

I'rair'.i'  Planting  Co 

Efiypt  PUritm?  Co 


MISSISSIPPI — con. 


E.  3.  Bowman  4  •-ons 


Richirs  K.irnis. 
J.  V .  A[><>l:tce-. 


Drew,  Miss 

Dunfan.  Miss 

Cleveland,  MLss 

Stovall.  Miss 

Cruger,  Miss 


mi  V ADA 

Pahrump,  Nev — 
NEW  MExrco 


Animas,  N.  Met. 
do. 


Wayne  Wins^tt. 


C.  B.  Box  Tru5t.... 

I 
F,  H.  V^ihisine.  In'V 


\.A  Mesa,  N.  Mex. 

OKLAHOMA 

Altus.  Okla. 

TENNESSEK 

Memphis,  Tenn.. 

TEXAS 

MathU,  Tex 


MO 
648 
S80 
640 
005 


784 


787 
811 
S18 


1,015 
1,318 
3,208 


K  mount 


$102, 810.  54 
101,768.65 
101. 132.  61 
101,002.  19 
100. 785. 35 


132, 310.  86 


150,004.91 
148.  173.70 
112,103.54 


172, 561. 91 
223, 841.  80 
380.484.50 


Produoer 


Addross 


Rlo  Farms 

Crews  Farms 

Davis  A  liandy  Farms 

Kesey  Bros ......... 

Ralplis  Karma 

Bell  Bros 

Island  Farms 

Mike  Maros 

Clark  &  Roberts 

Beckwith  Farms 

Helen  E.  Steele 

M.  N.  Lettunich  &  8<«is 

A.  J.  Hoelscher — 

Peppy  McKinney — 

Cliu-k  &  Da%is — 

Joiin  J.  Dorr 

Oul  Bant  Singh  Oil  A  Soos 

8.  Y.  Wilson  and  E.  A.  Strout. 

Oeorge  Liitlch 

R.  O.  Wade 

Walter  J.  Waters 

Rolla  D.  Smith 

R.  E.  Hart 

E.  B.  Adams 

C.  C.  Slaughter  Farms 

James  B.  Toone 

J.  T.  McKinney 


TEXAS— continued 


Edcouch,  Tex 

Peooe,  Tex 

Edlnbunf.  Tex-... 

Pecoe^  Tex 

San  Elitarlo,  Tei. 

Elsa,  Tex 

Fabea^,  Tex 

...do 

Peooe,  Tex 

Weslaoo,  Tex 

Eba,  Tex 

Clint.  Tex 

Pecos.  Tex 

....do 

do 


....do 

El  Paao,  Tex. 
do 


Fabens,  Tex 

I>eVma.  Tex   

Rlo  Hondo,  Tex 

RaymomlviUe,  Tex. 

Sinton,  Tex        

Harlingen.  Tex 

Morton.  Tex 

Pecos,  Tex 

do 


Numher 
of  bales 
pledged 


1,003 

1,345 

1.371 

1,165 

015 

1.225 

007 

860 

002 

078 

MS 

«M 

683 

6*4 

662 

082 

610 

627 

511 

BOO 

oao 

683 
012 

ADS 
756 
617 

530 


Amount 


1345,  727.  M 
250,  257.  18 
230,  045.  30 
228,702.30 
234,108.07 
220, 93:1 10 
214.r47.38 
202. 876.  81 
188,147.06 
187,  774.  04 
166,706.72 
163,  573. 17 
131,953.21 
laR.  174  22 
123,  545.  52 
122,602.43 
116,  887.  85 
115.737.56 
115.990.24 
111.624.46 
108,006.40 
107,  034.  04 
106  217  64 
105.  577.  56 
108,000.00 
103.011.04 
102.  717  86 


*     \!MiarY  .-^lAiiiLi,  Ari<<.\   Service,  Commoditt  Credit  Corporation 
S.  Kr  ;.'  ;  K  11  — l.r,n.r[<f  made  on  1968  crop*,  by  Statet,  through  Oct.  SI,  1959 


Wheat 


Com 


SUte 


Quan' 


.\rr.ount 


Quantity 
(bushels) 


.Vmount 


Alabama 

Arlron.i 

Arkan.sas  — 
California.. . 
Colora'l"  ... 
Conr.e<'t;(ut 
Iielii*ife 

Florida 

Oet)r?ia 

Malio 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kaivsas 

Kenturky... 
Louisiana... 
Miiitie. 


M,929' 

115.  STt^ 

2,  iM.  •■►♦«' 

22,  ■ly.'.,  4H5 


1,023; 

13^5.^8( 

213,448 

4,409,283 

40.563,358 


28,827 


12,  'i2i  j;: 
;  J,  :'i7,  i\:\ 
I     1,  Vi<J.  v.«, 

'  I.OV'Jl 
180,  !U  '4". 
!  4f)h,  Ht- 


12.V 

19.  575, 

10,  H7(J. 

2,87a 

3.551, 

i3.'i,  w:. 

SA3. 


872 
960 
110 
317 
143 
150 
S83 


320,079" 

11,586, 

30.501 

443,778, 

736.2731 


1388,  .530 

13,672 

33,fi06 

530,497 

752,230 


Barley 


Oats 


Soybeans 


Quantity'  .\mount    Quantity'  Amount 
(bushels)]  I  (bushels) 


34(1. 36li  $344,468 

.).  531,  4.  585 

6,721,47&  7,003,955 

88!i.908l  717.200 


72.fi7Ii        108,410 

10,003  11,288 

621.190         766,403 

100,807         117.346 

00,347.803   78.840,424 

15.086,3541  18,987,164 

110,040.802136,373,136 

7,«77.000|    9,343,6061  3,231 

1.754,0031     3,357,836|  1 


Ul,064l 

1,300,462! 

31,96: 


164. 


Maryland.. . 

."vllohlgan... 

Minnestita. . 

.sILssl&^tppi.. 

Missouri  ... 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevaila 

New  Jersey. 

New    Mexi- 
co   

New  York . . 

North  Caro- 
lina  

North     Da- 
kota  

<<tiio 

Oklahoma.. 

Oregon 

Pennsylva- 
nia..   

South  Caro- 
lini» 

South  Da- 
kota       

Tennessee.  . 
"exiis 

L  Uh     

Virginia 

Washington.. 

West  Vir- 
gini,-\ 

W  i.soonsm . . . 

Wyonung... 

Puerto  Hico. 

Not  alio 
cated 


34<),  \M 

I,    ilH,    H4';*, 

1,  1*.  4<»( 

1 ,  74i»' 

8,01,V7i»H 

31,522,yi7 

S6.  202, '111 

H,*iir 

12h.  17\ 

2,  fi34.  57S 

995.  •i^.-i. 

39,  1761 

49,  3**.  V^3 

3,  3IS,  517' 
54,  9.53.  iJMj 
11,089,  :h3I 

465,  415^ 

20.493' 

30.  ^^,  43<>, 

104,  Sn\ 

43,477.7711 

415,  \m 

42-2,334! 

30,  643,  4K$. 


2fi,  y2»v 

1,S4»,  !73i 


171. 

X  y>-4, 

!3.  5ii 

i. 

1 '..  '/A 

SI,  101. 

106.  \<\>\ 


5M' 

.172' 

<■*'•'{ 
i7'» 
■A' I 

174 


2,  4'#^ 

.JK.'J7'i. 

IM. 

1'),  3.5! 

I. 

*),  2A\ 


0401 

Ml, 
2241 

■Mi.5 


130,547 
i.  OOa  341 
4i,  104.848113, 

198,038 

13,134,373 

3,023 

A  204, 343 


.i-'> 


34,575 


46' 

883 

1801 


74.163 
103,804 


13,043 

1,087,636 

31,9491 

7,303 

150,  130 

2,780,076 

1,130 


27,808 


Quantity 
(bushels) 


$ia804i 


272.563; 

187,2891 

87,141 


780 

006,387 

1,813,048 

278,767 

63,702 

5,346,046 

164,300 


1S3.406 


70,5701      303,303 
11,336,39016,610.108 


184,237 

127,198 

54, 8W 


67.535 


10, 370. 210 


68N 

484,071 

1,031.500 

100,0301 

90.467 

3,087,940 

00,818 


8,006 

203 

88,204 


OS,  088 


4.  5ft3, 

2,015. 


'"5- 


27, 
137, 


31 8( 


7^  103 

JO,  '*37.  'K-,1 

5,  iJ-JfJ,  426. 

100,  177,6l8i 

19.  /TO.  0871 


246,588 

1,066.890 

4.485,057 

12,404 

131.312 


90.060 

31,806 
157, 915 


336,900 


108,083 
0,846.000 
016.580 
1,404 
963t 

33,194 

17,  127 

11.591 


104,084 

7,  417. 146 

844,167 

1,365 

083 

19. 914 
17.774 


/7'i,  117 
801.064 


n.i\ 


13.804 
03.066 

4.5,  r' 


184,386 
8.661,887 
161,212 
68,983 
147,048 
600,630 


Cotua 


Amount     Quantity 

(bales) 


$117,026 


21. 601. 250 


0.286 

408 
1T6.602 


34.384.817 

4.  330,  336 

40,090,781 

1,104,  Oli 

446,001 

86,446 


61,002,047 

0,000,103 

80,006,908 

3,611,806 

010,314 

178.004 


3.446 

036,010 

21,406,013 

3. 030,  476 

0,803.000 


0,830 

1,338,300 

43,907,571 

4,003,804 

3a*iB.iao 


3,116,793     4,301,804 


S69, 704)  14<i.3.3«« 

I 
56,  '»71  334,  234 

56,008,4031  10,077,833 


104.001 
80. 686,  817 
631,458 

>ii  ih.  '^32t 

49,  t.t^.  <J^ 


52.  2.5.5; 
3,  269.  9f,2', 


136.313 

63,331 

1,383 

20,459 

4«4,  408 

6,406 

411,870 

.56,74a 


1.188, 

6,686, 

13, 

152, 

196, 

356, 

9,779, 

178. 

69, 

1, 

20, 

568. 

7, 
483, 

59, 


078(38,  Oli  S6T33, 
2571        16, 2fl3J 


473 


3.  J  5,  ►-^2'   2, 


11.  757] 


876   2,  oi.7  2r)M    2. 
422         12,  5821 

4oi:       5.  ?w 

'  3,767,2601  3,446,900 


140,  H44  1.3,  '530,  l^U' 

15,5.5.5,        1H«.  2201 

>K  ■<V2     1,'^,^.  VS4 

»-5.  575'    l,yx7,  123 


,5,741 


551 
320 
645 
146 
092 

666 
916 

044 


,2601 


2,286,5401  2, 

46,362] 

2,41 

3,006,2361  3, 


156,004 

36,105 

2,368 

274,382 


2,447 
102,303 


12,  528i 

S3)s,  *Hr2 

16,302,880 
1,616 
8.070,800 
2.842 


1,060,606 


188,427 
146,638 


0,030 
44,700 

32,151' 

6,919,646< 

120,807] 

;.  ,.--..5,9631 

1   -JiS,  746 

8,801 

586,900 

8,630,066 
1,147 

6,028,380 
l,980l 


8,791 
ai.SQ3: 


17.011 
41,083 


Amount 


▲lloth«r 


Amount 


276. 036  $50.  488. 86a 

458.4101  82.735.5481 

888,0001  69,437.477 

848, 480  140. 302.  SOOi 


2,800 

387,046 


9,361 
lia469 


881,910 
192,948 


3,118 


09,386 

1,446,265 

9,  550,  213 

638,924 


100,349 

2,781.500 
7,388.006 
1, 001,  570 


3,300|  4,567 

1, 326,  606(     3, 046, 471 


663.468 

1, 039,  461 

673,617 


017,866 


114,196 
87,  Ul 


138.262 


136,648 


1, 277, 123 
2,078,427 
1, 321,  343 


266,003 


300,314 


m,090i 


101,344 


330,271 


•00.570 

2, 820.  4.58 

16.  847.  358 

0,  160,  181 

6. 147, 620 

234  948 


408, 
63.368. 


Total 


AmoQBt 


9,700 


800,0661 
10,111,427 


103,997,004 
21,044,190 


971,403 


93,038,048 


38,706.096 


96,883,143 


3,U0Z396 

19,048,510 

1,043,918 

04.710 

47.900 

8,410.007 

76,000.709 

7.  973.  040 

4.834.003 


730.782 
«,77^880 
S,  or.  003 
7.906,948 
8,470.787 

400,663 
0,706,834 


1.087 

1.  007, 047 
114,624 

88,107.040 


39, 

1. 


130, 07T      21,  717, 146 


390,841 
2,814.436 


3,800 


40 
3 


49,011,480 
462,86a 


031.281 


11,  OM 
17, 878, 180 


378,667 

5.000 

054.761 

160.885 

1.459 

03,037 


10.! 

3,1 


998,780 

0101144,  688, 140 

22,064 

368,043 

700,363 


6,! 

6,: 


47.833 

,836,669 

692.511 


Total. . .  .564,  605,  781  1. 028,  533.  S63  347.  091,  645  409,  817.  7iJ»  90.  143,  346*79.  .553. 1'Oft  72,  618.  928  *X  494.  465^126,  768.  910268,  762,  000    6.  831,  936;  1, 184,  776,  444  520,  387,  801 


$61,074,930 

86,046  004 

107,811.987 

167,  533, 430 
47. 235. 406 

234.348 

143.  Wl 

3,813.738 

73,081,706 

33,786.348 

141,613,174 

31. 030.  799 

218,486,783 

420,980.780 

13.006,473 

24,114.188 

M,OM 

1, 891  era 

10,403,317 

121,880,906 

114,008,865 

80,064.199 

80, 074.  404 

20\781,041 

982.070 

816.  810 

90.361,548 
3,960.734 

117   4»<      t'i 

168,  230,  676 
10.211,950 

142.  866.  417 
29.985,100 

1.002.710 

26,491.566 

00,280,580 

48,068,500 

087,  TOO.  531 

003,361 

0,986,063 

00,018,501 

7,000 

000,000 

6,356.100 

704,406 

17. 875, 160 


3,  522, 314. 307 


Note.  — Insofar  as  pos!Sl^,le,  loan.s  ,ire  shown  according  to  the  location  of  producers 
receiving  the  loans,     ilowevtr.  ionn.^  made  on  peanuts,  tobacco,  and  naval  stores  to 


ff>oiiprativR  association.s  for  ili.»  lieneflts  of  membcn  !»•▼•  b«8n  distribated  according 
tu  tht'  location  of  the  association. 
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SOME  PERTINENT  PACTS  ABOUT 
THE  DEMOCRATIC  POUCY  AND 
STEERING  COMMITTEES 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr  President,  while 
the  question  of  the  selection  and  makeup 
of  the  Senate  Democratic  policy  commit- 
tee, and  th€  steering  committee  appears 
to  be  settled  for  this  year.  It  will  be  little 
short  of  catastrophic  if  we  do  not  reor- 
ganize thp?t  committees  next  year  if.  as 
we  hope.  V  ('  will  have  a  Democratic 
President  uiglng  a  liberal  lef?Lslative  pro- 
gram on  the  Democratic  Senate  With 
this  in  mind  I  should  like  to  reiterate  for 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  pre.ss  some  pertinent 
fact.';  atX)Ut  the  pre.sent  composition  of 
the  policy  and  steenns  committees. 

There  weie  several  points  in  the  course 
of  the  discvis.sion  yesterday  which  were 
not  reportec  by  the  pre.'vs.  and  I  believe  it 
to  be  desirable  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  and  members  of  the  pre.ss 
certain  facts  relatiuK  to  the  present  com- 
position of  '.he  policy  and  steering  com- 
mittees 

On  the  \  ohcy  committee  the  States 
north  of  AUbania  and  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  which  contain  58  percent 
of  the  national  population,  are  repre- 
sented in  the  Senate  by  23  of  the  65 
Democratic  Senators,  and  have  297  out 
of  537  electoral  votes  On  the  policy 
committee  t.hey  are  represented  by  one 
Senator  out  of  the  seven  members,  or 
one  out  of  nme  if  the  two  ex  officio 
members  of  the  committee  are  included — 
or  two  out  jf  12  if  the  memt>ers  of  the 
calendar  ccmmittee.  who  sit  with  the 
pohcy  committee,  are  included.  While 
these  five  S:'nators  meet  with  the  p>ollcy 
committee,  it  Is  not  clear  whether  they 
have  the  .status  of  voting  memt>ers.  Tak- 
ing the  maximum  possible  representa- 
tion, these  1!1  States  are  represented  by 
my  distinguished  and  t>eloved  colleague, 
the  senior  .'Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
'Mr  Grekn!  and  our  youthful  and  en- 
ergetic colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Michnran   IMr    Hart). 

On  the  steering  committee  the  States 
north  of  Al  ibama  and  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Rlvfr  are  represented  on  the  15- 
man  steering  committee  by  3  Senators, 
\A\f'  dlstingidshed  Junior  Senator  from 
Delaware  iMr  F*rkari,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senauar  from  Rhode  Island  IMr. 
Pastore]  «Lnd  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator    from    Minnesota     IMr     Hum- 

PKRITY  i 

These  corrmitt.ees  are  obviously  neither 
representative  of  the  Democratic  major- 
ity in  the  Senate  nor  the  Democratic 
majority  in  'Jie  country. 

It  is  also  obvious  that,  while  it  has 
been  decide<l  that  the  p)olicy  committee 
is  not  to  formulate  policy  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  m  the  Senate,  there  Is  at 
present  no  o^her  mechanism  short  of  the 
conference  ilself.  The  standing  legisla- 
tive committees  cannot  make  jxilicy  for 
the  Democratic  Party;  in  many  in- 
stances the  standing  committees  give  an 
opportunity  to  I>emocrats  clearly  not  in 
accord  with  the  Demcwratic  majority  in 
the  Senate  or  in  the  country  to  Join 
with  members  of  the  minority  party  and 
the  administration  In  frustrating  the 
legislative  program  of  the  DeJnocratic 
majority. 


Now  that  it  has  been  decided  that 
conferences  will  be  held  more  frequently 
than  in  the  past,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  conference  be  used  as  a  device  for 
formulating  Democratic  Party  policy  on 
major  issues 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  a 
Democratic  Senate  be  prepared  to  co- 
operate with  the  next  E>emocratlc  Presi- 
dent in  passing  a  liberal  legislative  pro- 
gram We  must,  therefore,  consider 
making  those  changes  in  th?  policy  and 
steering  committee  next  year  which 
we  have  failed  to  make  this  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  r>oint  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks,  a  tabulation  of  the 
Stat.es  ea.st  of  the  Mississippi  and  north 
of  the  .Mabama  line  showing  the  num- 
ber of  electoral  votes  and  the  number 
of  Democratic  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabu- 
lation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  a^  loliows: 


i  'r'n;..<Ti>l,f 

Connecticut . 

Delaware —„.... 

8 
3 

r 

13 
10 

9 
16 

5 
30 

4 
16 
46 
14 
35 
83 

4 
11 

3 
13 

8 
12 

1 
1 

Ullnol« 

1 

Indiana ......... 

1 

Kentucky .......... 

0 

Maryland ......^.._..... 

Massachiuetts 

Maine        

0 

1 

1 

Michigan           

2 

New  Hamrvhlre ........ 

0 

New  Jersey 

New  York         . 

1 
0 

K<>rth  rinmWn^    ,  ,  .    , .    . 

2 

Ohio                

2 

PctinsTlvanla      ........... 

1 

Rb<Kif  Isjupd — 

2 

Teninessee     .................. 

2 

Vermont . . 

Vlrirlnia 

Weei  Vlrftolft- — 

Wisconsin ... ... 

0 
2 

2 

1 

Total          .. ......... 

307 

23 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   CLARK      I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  What  the  Senator 
has  said  about  the  representation  north 
of  the  Alabama  line  and  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi is  correct.  However.  I  think  he 
should  also  make  it  plain  that  so  far 
as  the  pohcy  committee  is  concerned.  It 
does  not  make  policy.  All  It  does  is  to 
expedite  legislation  which  has  been 
agreed  to  in  the  proper  legislative  com- 
mittees. 

Mr  CLARK.  That  subject  was  dis- 
cussed yesterday.  The  name  is  being 
changed  now,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
The  majority  leader,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  IMr.  Johnson],  agreed  to 
the  motion  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington IMr.  Magnuson]  that  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  this  subject,  in 
order  that  the  true  duties  of  this  com- 
mittee may  be  made  plain. 

To  me  it  seems  immaterial  from  what 
part  of  the  country  a  Member  comes. 
If  legislation  is  expedited.  Again  I  say 
that,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  has  been 
no  holdup  of  legislation.  I  believe  that, 
in  comparison  with  similar  committees 
elsewhere,  this  committee  haa  really 
made  an  excellent  record. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
mentioned  another  Item  which  I  in- 
tended   to    discuss   with    him.      I   have 


forgotten  what  it  waa,  but  It  had  to  do 
with  the  second  or  third  paragraph  of  the 
statement  which  the  Senator  made. 

Mr  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  refer 
to  the  steermg  committee? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  I  refer  to  a 
portion  of  the  Senator's  statement  pre- 
ceding his  discussion  of  the  steering 
committee. 

Mr  CLARK,  I  am  happy  to  engage 
in  colloquy  during  the  morning  hour,  if 
I  may  have  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed further 

Mr  MANSFIEIJD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  be  allowed  to  proceed 
for  an  additional  2  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  What  I  had  in 
mmd  was  the  statement  that  the  Sena- 
tor did  not  know  whether  the  members 
of  the  calendar  committee,  who  have 
been  sitting  with  the  so-called  policy 
committee  for  more  than  a  year,  had  the 
right  to  vote  in  the  committee.  They  do 
have  the  right  to  vote,  in  the  same  sense 
as  have  the  secretary  of  the  Senate 
majority,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  HENNrscsl,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana,  who  sits  with  that 
committee  as  majority  whip.  In  other 
words,  their  views  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration. They  are  asked  to  make 
thpir  views  known,  and  when  the  time 
comes  for  a  vote,  it  is  taken  by  the  full 
committee,  and  not  by  the  majority 
leader.  The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
IMr.  Hart),  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  EngleJ  do  vote.  I  wished 
to  make  that  clear. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  have  that 
elaboration  of  information  from  my 
friend  from  Montana,  I  regret  very 
much  that  I  find  myself  in  disaereement 
with  him.  I  am  sure  this  will  be  one  of 
the  few  times  during  the  present  session 
when  we  shall  be  In  disagreement. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  What  Is  the  Sen- 
ator in  disagreement  about?  I  have 
stated  the  record  as  the  Senator  en- 
deavored to  do  when  he  msuie  his  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  take  It  my  friend  from 
Montana  is  not  in  accord  with  the  state- 
ment I  made  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  not  accu- 
rate. The  Senator  made  certain  state- 
ments, and  I  added  something  to  them. 
The  Senator  stated  that  he  wished  the 
press  to  have  the  true  story  about  the 
policy  committee,  what  its  functions  are. 
and  what  responsibilities  Its  members 
have,  including  the  three  members  of  the 
calendar  committee  who  were  sulded  to 
it  last  year 

Mr  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  learn  that 
we  are  not  in  disagreement. 


THE  INTEREST  CEILING 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  recently  said 
in  his  address  before  the  joint  session  of 
Congress: 

In  tlie  management  erf  the  huge  public 
debt  the  Treasury  \£  unfortunstely  not  free 
of  artificial  bajrlers.  Its  ablUty  to  deal  with 
the  difficult  problemB  in  this  field  has  been 
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i*Mk»Md  rMttf  br  th»  uawUllBcsMa  of 
th«  Ooocrwa  to  r«OK>T*  archale  r«MrtottonA. 
Th«  aMd  for  a  tnmt  b*nd  In  d«bt  m*n*««- 
meot  to  tT«n  mon  urgent  todfty  b«cau3« 
the  costs  of  tha  undsslr&ble  Onsxiclng  prac- 
tic««  which  th«  Trwisury  hss  been  forc«l 
Into  ar*  mounting  RemoTal  of  this  ro»d- 
hlock  hss  high  priortty  In  my  legtsiaUTS 
reooinznsnd&tlons. 

WUl  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
change  its  attitude,  or  will  it  continue 
in  its  stubbornness? 

Already  our  fdilu-e  to  act  las  created 
what  one  writer  isaid  was  "one  of  the 
catastrophes  of  the  century."  "Nothing 
like  it,"  this  writer  said,  "was  ever  per- 
petrated by  the  politicians  of  either 
party." 

Now,  who  is  this  write:?  He  is  our 
old  friend  David  Lawrence,  one  of  the 
shrewdest  columiusts  and  evaluators  of 
facts  this  country  h.us  produced.  He 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  I>m- 
ocratic  National  Conunictee  calied  this 
5-year,  5-percent  new  issue  a  bankers' 
loan. 

But  it  did  not  turn  out  that  way.  The 
general  pubhc  and  the  people  outside 
the  financial  houses  bought  up  this  issue. 

In  other  words,  it  was  not  the  banks. 
It  was  the  people  who  saw  that  this  was 
a  good  buy.  But  it  cost  the  Government 
at  least  a  half  percent  more  tiian  it 
would  have  had  to  pay  if,  as  David  Law- 
rence said,  the  Treasury  could  Iiave  suid 
a  10-year  bond. 

The  money  which  was  put  into  this 
recent  issue,  as  we  said,  came  by  and 
large  from  the  small  investors.  As  a 
result,  there  was  interference  with  tands 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  avail- 
able to  the  small  businessman  and  pri- 
vate borrowers. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  we  ought  to  Ret 
down  to  business  and  face  this  problem 
head  on,  before  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
same  boat  with  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, whose  securities  are  selling  at  6 
percent  and  the  British  Government  who 
had  to  pay  7  percent  at  the  banks.  If 
by  our  failure  to  act  we  put  the  Treasury 
Into  a  straitjacket  we  had  better  act 
and  get  the  Treasury  out  of  the  atrait- 
jacket. 

I  ask  unanimou«  consent  that  David 
Lawrence  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Recorp  foUowlng  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
WM  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
M  f ollowc : 

A  FiAPD  ow  TWt  T*»4T«« — Intwuwt  Cztumo 

ILui  Bajsbt  tms  Co«t  or  Mombt 

(By  Dsrid  Lavrsncs) 

Washimotoh. — Few  people  are  noticing 
It — largely  because  It's  dlfflctilt  for  them  to 
get  the  facte— hut  tho  tsjipayers  of  Americs 
are  suffering  a  huge  financial  loss. 

More  of  their  tax  money  will  be  U3e<l  b«*- 
cau.se  the  jK>llticlans  of  the  Democratic  Party 
In  the  last  Congrewi  wouldn't  permit  the 
Government  to  sell  Its  long-t^rm  bonU.s 
above   a  4 '.4 -percent   Interest  rate 

This  la  one  of  the  catastrophes  of  the  cen- 
tury. Nothing  liie  It  was  ever  perpetrated 
by  the  poUtlclans  of  either  party.  It's  a 
deliberate  Interference  with  financing  the 
national  debt. 

The  Democratic  National  Committee,  an- 
ticipating the  criticism  that  Is  bound  to 
ensue,  declares  that  the  latest  offning  by  the 
Treasury  of  ♦-year  10- month  notes  at  a  6 


percent  Interest  rate  ts  a  baakers'  bonus  and 
that  the  notes  would  be  bought  largely  by 
bankers. 

But  It  turns  out  that  the  general  public, 
and  buyers  outside  of  financial  houses,  came 
flocking  to  the  Treasrirr  to  buy  the  new 
Issue.  Die  nun-ln^titutU.n.'^l  buyers  iJ:ob- 
bled  up  the  bonds  and  asked  for  more. 
They  recojfnlsed  that  It  was  a  rod  purchase. 

The  tragic  fact  1»  that  the  Treasury  could 
have  sold  a  10-year  bond  for  a  4'-a -percent 
Interest  ra'e  If  the  Cf.ngress  had  '.r.'.y  au- 
thorized the  Treasury  to  use  its  i-wn  dis- 
cretion In  m<»e':ln^' 'h"  market 

What  the  p'  Itlf'iar..";  have  done  Is  to  rom- 
prl  t.ie  Government  to  concentrate  on  Issues 
of  securlMes  that  v.:\\  mature  In  leas  than 
5  years.  This  means  that  the  (iov.*rnrnent 
wiU  have  to  pay  h:g..T  and  hitrher  rat-'s  10 
refiHii.ce  ;:.  Uie  next  12  monllia  s^jiiif  $76 
b;;i:„;.  ^f  s;..  rt-term  securities. 

Certal:  ' .  t;  .3  is  going  to  cost  the  Govern- 
ment m.  •.'"  The  Democratic  Party's  advi- 
sory committee  Is  rl^ht  In  rlalming  that  this 
will  influence  other  Interest  rate* — on  house 
purcha.-^e8  and  other  long-term  buying. 
Tl.i.i  needn't  have  happened. 

Actually,  the  Treasury  is  being  forced  to 
li.-'rrr-re  in  the  realm  of  borrowing  where 
consumers  and  small  businessmen  need 
credit.  The  Government  tiius  absorbs 
short-term  funds  that  otherwise  would  be 
available  to  private  borrowers,  at  lower  In- 
terest rates. 

If  the  Congress  had  not  yielded  to  the 
unsound  doctrines  of  a  few  of  Its  low-Inter- 
est zealots,  who  thought  they  saw  enrxi  po- 
litical Issue  In  keeping  the  celling  on 
Interest  rates,  the  Treasury  could  gradually 
have  reduced  the  amount  of  short-term 
debt.  It  could  have  put  much  of  the  bor- 
rowing on  a  longer-term  basis.  This  would 
have  stabUized  the  entire  Interest-rate 
structure  and  held  Inflation  in  check,  and 
strengthened  the  dollar. 

The  crisis  In  Interest  rates  Is  not  confined 
to  America. 

The  Canadian  Government  Is  selling  »e- 
cioritles  at  6  percent,  and  recently  England 
had  a  7  percent  borrowing  rate  at  the  banks. 
With  such  conditions  Internationally,  it  was 
a  grave  mistake  for  Congress  to  put  the  U  S. 
Treas-ury  In  a  straltjackf^t 

It  ■ail!  do  the  Demi  "-rata  n.  ■  ervxl  tr^  cry 
"■It  tha'  th''  admli.lstrati  ;i  Is  ta<K>«t  iig  in- 
terest rates  *o  help  the  bankers.  T^e  Im- 
pressif.n  building  up  nc*  is  that  the 
DemiH;7at«  are  irre.sp<j:islble. 

The  buii^'.'.r.g  ■>:  the  Interest-rate  problem 
ha£  doTT*  rr.nx"  tri  h'lrt  the  D^m'^'Tntlc  Pnrty 
In  19flO  than  b^lng  rh  irif^  with  pxceswlvs 
spending  and   an   unbalanced   budget. 


AMERICAN     SAMOA:     REAPPRAL8AL 

OPUH  POLIO E8 

Mr.   BARTUrrr,     Mr    Prwldpnt    at 

the  cXoiit'  of  the  flr«t  sewlon  of  the  Mth 
Con«re»«  la«t  year,  the  chatrmun  of  the 
Committee  on  Ini4Tlor  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. th«»  dlstinKuli^hed  Senator  from 
Montana  I  Mr  Muri.^y],  requesU'd  the 
distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr  Long!,  to  .^erve  as  chairman 
of  a  subcommittee  to  study  the  problems 
of  American  Samoa.  The  Senator  from 
Hawaii  .subsequently  traveled  to  Samoa 
for  an  on-the-spot  view  of  Samoa's  con- 
ditions. 

The  trip  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
and  hLs  report  are  particularly  sikinifl- 
cant  at  this  time  since  New  Zealand  has 
agreed  to  eirant  complete  independence 
to  West  Samoa  by  1961.  Thus  we  are 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  reappraisinsr 
U.S.  policies  in  nelfchborin«  American 
Samoa. 


The  Senator  frcm  Hawaii  summari«ed 
his  findings  In  an  article  written  rt^- 
ceiuly   at   the  request  of   the  Honolulu 

Stai'-BuileUn.  Ir.  ordrr  to  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  all  Membrrs  of  the  Senate, 
I  a**  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  ar- 
ticle written  by  the  .Senator  from  Hawaii 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  RrcnRD. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

AancLK  BY  OarN  E   Long,  ^ZS.  Senator  Prom 
Hawaii 

(NoTK. — Senator  Long  has  written  thU  ar- 
ticle at  the  request  of  the  Star-BuHetln  to 
sum  up  Impressions  and  c<>mn!i»nt  '>n  .Ameri- 
can Samoa,  which  he  vl^Ued  r»TentIv  '  n  a 
swing  that  took  him  to  AustrUla  and  New 
ZeiUiUid  on  the  8<'Uth  and  Manila.  Philip- 
pines, on  the  west.  A  resident  <>l  Hawaii 
since  1817,  he  has  been  superinLentiini  of 
pubUc  Instruction,  secretary  of  Hawaii,  and 
held  many  other  Important  public  posts. 
President  Truman  appointed  hira  Oo\emor 
of  Hawaii  In  1951  and  he  served  until  FVb- 
ruary  1953.  when  he  was  saooeeded  by  Sam- 
uel Wilder  King.  He  was  elected  \JB  Sen- 
ator In  the  first  Hawaii  State  election  laiit 
July  ) 

When  anyone  hears  his  family  praised  he 
experiences  a  glow  of  satisfaction.  This  Is 
equally  true  when  a  citizen  of  a  nation  hears 
his  country  praised. 

It  has  greater  significance  when  the  word.s 
of  approval  come  from  a  people  whose  ex- 
preeslon  of  faith  is  based  cmi  actual  ezperl- 
aoce. 

I  recently  had  this  satisfartion.  At  the 
close  of  the  first  session  of  the  Seth  Congress 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Jaicks  K  Mtra- 
a.\T  of  Montana.  a.<5ked  me  to  serve  as  chnlr- 
man  of  a  subc  >mmlttee  to  make  a  study  of 
American  Samoa. 

He  stated  that  since  I  represent  Hawaii, 
the  Sute  neaxest  Samoa,  and  particularly 
since  I  was  the  only  member  of  the  entire 
committee  who  had  firsthand  knowledge  of 
this  important  community  In  the  South  Pa- 
cific. I  was  the  logical  member  to  conduct 
the  study. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  his  request  arid 
of  my  longtime  Interest  Ln  Samua.  I  wa« 
pleased  to  accept  the  aaslgnment. 

CHAMOaS  nOCINUXT 

Impr-rtant  goremmentai  changes  !n  the 
Same  in  group  are  Imminent.  Th.«  mad*  it 
urg-nt  Uuit  the  •ituatKm  la  American 
.S.i.ii.  ..i  ;;«•  r"v.cw'-  1  at  thl«  lime. 

Z"..r  ;•<•■  ,  ..■  r  the  Samoan  Island*  al- 
th  U(<;.  V  1; :  v;:""  '•■  fmic  gr  iip  and  of  the  name 
(fpii<T>l  r-iVir,.  )ir«  divided  socially  polJtl- 
callv    <»nd  »"  'i'iml'~*l  :r 

Wmit  .'♦am^xi  with  s  i>npM\\t\on  f»f  mpprot' 
Imnteiy  H;<|  0  u  briiuh  lund'-r  a  New 
Zi-,i',i.-.l  T  .•'-i-l..;  m.d  Amrrl.  .in  HanuMi 
with  a  i>>i)u.auon  oC  ii.yOO  U  under  Amer- 
ican Lot.iroi 

A  dceiupnisnt  ui  International  Impor- 
t.i  .•  .-  nuw  under  v..iy  '■•'■  Wctt  iBrlUah) 
.-  .::.  .1  K.>r  s  long  per".  '.1  r  "mr  the  people 
here   hive   nBp.rrd    t- ■   independence 

Under  tho  wt»e  ti.tele^'e  i>f  tlie  New  Zealand 
Govern  men*    they  have  made  great  progress. 

Thf'.r  e<-<i:i>mv  Is  self  su«'-ainlng  roads 
and  other  piblic  impr'>vernentji  have  been 
develiip'-d.  educai.  mal  raciUtles  are  taj  »d- 
vai^vL-d. 

DESIRK   INOKPZNDXNCX 

Of  greater  Importance,  they  have  demon- 
strated considerable  abUlty  to  govern  them- 
selves and  are  united  In  a  desire  for  Inde- 
pendence. 

In  thl.s  asplrat!  -n  ♦'.ev  >vr^  fnllowlng  an 
age-old  tendency.  Thev  feel  as  did  our 
forf'athPrB  that  '  •  •  •  they  are  endowd  by 
the  Creator  with     ertain  uuaiieuable  rights. 


that  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the 

purmull  of  happiness. •• 

Holding  this  view  u  Is  only  natvu^ — and 
pr  >[^r-  that  they  should  wish  to  Instltuu 
•k  gt,vernment  of  their  own  to  assure  that 
these  righu  will  be  secured 

The  New  Zealand  Oovemment  has  en- 
dorsed their  hopes  and  has  agreed  that  com- 
plete   independence    should    be    granted    In 

1961. 

Naturally,  there  are  critics  of  this  action 
Such  critics  hold  that  the  people  are  not  yet 
ready 

The  emergence  r.f  a  new  nation  is  an  In- 
splr'.nft  event  Time  will  svirely  show  that 
the  West  Samoans  are  r-sady  to  begin  the 
great  experiment 

NO    REASON    TO    WAIT 

Dunnff  the  last  half  century  22  new  na- 
tions have  been  born  If  each  had  walled  f'lr 
complete  readiness  there  would  not  have 
been  any  change  in  the  family  of  natltms 

Independence  presuppiees  experience  In 
self-tfovernment.  but  ci«:npiete  constructive 
Independence  is  never  aitiiined  on  a  certain 
d<iy  II  IS  the  result,  rather  of  experience 
and  gr  'wth 

The  chairman  and  m.embers  of  the  In- 
terior C'vimmlttee  the  c  »mmutee  charged 
with  the  ref^ponsibiiity  for  governing  terri- 
tories and  pi  «se6fiion8.  have  naturally  asked 
this  questic/n 

•'What  effect  will  the  granting  of  Inde- 
pendence U)  West  Samoa  have  on  the  pe<.>ple 
of  East  Samoa?" 

POSSIBLE    RESirL"r8 

They  could  see  three  px^ssible  results- 
1.  The  people  of  American  Samoa  might 
see  in  the  independent  status  tjems;  attained 
by  thslr  brethren  In  Weft  Samim  an  oppor- 
tunity to  unite  all  .Samoans  Into  r,ne  socla!- 
poUtlcal  (rroup  by  their  Joining  the  new  na- 
tion to  form  a  Greater  Samoa  This  would 
seem  to  t)e  a  logical  development 

2  The  people  of  American  Samoa,  Inspired 
by  the  fact  that  West  Samoans  are  altalnlng 
their  l.ndependence.  might  desire  Ui  become 
an  independent  nation,  either  now  or  some- 
time In  the  future 

3  The  people  of  American  Samoa  might 
wish  lo  remain  American  working  out  their 
social  and  economic  problems  withm  the 
American  system,  but  with  a  greater  degree 
of  self-government  than  they  have  been 
granted  heret-jfore 

It  was  these  three  p>osslble  developments 
that  I  wished  to  discuss  with  Oov  Peter 
Coleman  and  his  staff  with  members  of  the 
legislature    and   with   the  chiefs 

STAT     WITH    rWTTKD    STATES 

Their  attitude  was  all  the  same  There  Is 
absolutely  nf)  thought  of  any  political  fu- 
ture apart  frcrni  the  United  States 

This  viewpoint  was  set  forth  eloqusntly  by 
every  speaker  whether  a  chief  was  speaking 
or  A  member  of  ths  leg uisturs 

Kapi  li(yutm.  president  of  the  senate,  and 
A  P  Lauvao,  speaker  of  ths  house,  were 
equally  forceful  and  clear  in  their  interpreta- 
tion of  the  desire  of  their  people  to  be  al- 
w.iyi  a  part  of  the  United  States 

rhey  pointed  out  that  the  American  in- 
fluence has  been  strong  In  East  Samoa  since 
lasu  when  Capt  John  Wllks  first  visited 
the  island 

President  Sotoa  said.  "We  are  American. 
We  were  born  under  the  American  fiag  Our 
homes,  our  churches,  our  schools  are  in  the 
.Anierlcan  pattern 

We  want  to  partlclpste  In  the  affairs  of 
the  nation  -to  help  others  We  aspire  to 
the  fwune  place  that  other  Americans  have  " 

'ITie  various  leaders  with  whom  we  con- 
ferred spoke  forcefully,  not  only  In  relation 
to  their  devotion  to  America:  they  also  spoke 
pointedly  in  presenting  their  idetks  as  to 
what  they  eipect  linder  the  American  sys- 


WANT  coNtrmrrroif 

Tbey  are  eapeolally  lntar«at*d  Ux  ths  fol- 
lowtz^: 

1.  A  oonsUtuUoo  at  the  earllsat  poaalble 
date.  They  feel  they  are  too  much  gov- 
erened  by  men  rather  than  by  principles 
laid  down  In  governmental  documents. 

2  The  new  constitution  should  protect  the 
Samoan  In  the  ownership  and  control  of 
the  land  This  Is  of  supreme  Importance 
in  view  of  the  limited  land  area  and  the  un- 
fortunate examples  in  othw  parts  of  the 
Pacific  of  native  peoples  losing  their  land 

3  Pending  the  adoption  of  a  oon£tltutlc«i. 
leclslatlve  5>.>wers  should  be  granted  to  the 
legislature  The  present  two-house  legis- 
lature serves  only  in  an  advisory  capacity 
to  the  Governor 

This  falls  far  short  of  the  Ideal  of  self- 
gincrnment  and   U',  no  longer  sailsfactory. 

This  is  true  particularly  since  the  people 
of  West  Sum  »a  and  also  the  people  of  the 
C'xKe  I'Uand.s  have  legislative  control  over 
a!l   local  queFtion.«    Including  local   taxation 

4  More  aid  should  be  given  by  the 
US  Government,  partlcuhvrly  in  connec- 
tion with  education  and  health,  roads  and 
airports  Tins  seems  reas«.inable  m  view  of 
the  exten&ive  aid  that  is  given  to  the  various 
States  of  the  Union  and  to  foreign  nations. 

5  Assistance  is  needed  In  developing  a 
more  adequate  eco:.  tmy  The  completion 
of  the  new  runway  for  jet  planes  will  have 
a  bearing  on  tourism 

The  present  fishing  canner>-  which  employs 
450  people  fHi,  be  enlarged 

The  g^erl•f■^•  i.eed  is  lor  financial  assistance 
In  providing  fi.shlng  boats  capable  of  com.- 
petmg  with  the  fishing  craft  used  by  other 
fishermen  in  Samoan  waters  They  hope  that 
a  carefully  selected  ommlttee  will  make  an 
on-the-sv>oi  study  of  the  econonUc  possi- 
blilUe*  of  the  Island 

AID     PROGRAM 

I  am  already  working  actively  to  promote 
a  leifislative  pn>gr;-.jn  designed  to  give  assist- 
ance to  East  I  American  1  ,Samoa  Many  peo- 
ple who  know  that  situation  feel  that  since 
the  Navy  withdrew  In  1951  the  economic 
situation  has  deteriorated 

While  m  New  Zealand  for  conferences  with 
ofTicials  resp.'nsible  for  governing  territories, 
I  met  Congressman  Silvto  Conte,  of  Massa- 
chusetts 

He  spent  almot^t  a  year  In  Samoa  during 
World  War  11  He  has  kept  In  touch  with 
developments  there  and  feels  strongly  that 
the  United  States  should  be  more  concerned 
about  the  welfare  of  the  people 

Adm  Herbert  O  Hopwood,  whom  I  met  In 
T\)\  as  he  was  returning  from  an  Inspection 
trip  from  Little  Amerlcs  at  the  South  Pole, 
expressed  a  similar  viewpoint  He  feels 
there  should  be  a  greater  Inurest  In  this 
group  of  loyal  Amerlcsns 

The  Samoans  need  help  to  plan  their  eco- 
nomic future  The  ClrU  Aeronautics  Board 
should  be  more  active 

The  rish  and  Wildlife  Service  (Bureau  of 
Fisheries  1  should  t>e  of  assistance  Ths 
services  of  agencies  concerned  with  the  plan- 
ning and  building  of  roads  and  the  Improve- 
ment of  education  and  health  facilities 
should  be  made  more  available 

There  are  two  specific  areas  where  the 
Federal  Congress  should  act  during  the  86th 
session 

1  Provide  adequate  financial  support  to 
assure  the  completion  of  the  runway  now 
under  construction  which  Is  designed  to 
handle  Jet  planes 

3  Assist  the  Samoan  authorities  In  the 
completion  of  the  constitution  on  which 
they  are  already  working  and  secure  Its 
adoption.  A  new  constitution  granting 
greater  powers  to  the  leglslattire  U  a  ne- 
cessity. 

If  these  accomplishments  are  brought 
atK)Ut,    two    Important   steps    In    reUUon   to 


the  development  of  Samoa  will  hsve  been 
taken 

or  greater  Importance,  these  people  who 
for  generatlo&s  have  thought  of  themselves 
as  being  a  part  of  America  will  feel  they  sre 
receiving  something  of  the  consideration 
which  they  merit. 

I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  piivilege  of 
meeting  old  friends  in  Samoa  and  of  making 
new  ones. 

Anyone  who  has  been  there  will  remember 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  the  colorful  kava 
ceremonial  which  is  always  provided,  the 
friendliness  of  the  p>eople;  but  most  of  all 
he  should  be  awrre  of  an  opjxirtunlly  for 
America  to  assist  a  people  who  bel.eve  in 
the  United  States  and  who  want  to  be  a 
part  of  It, 

INCREASED      MARFPIME      FREIGHT 
RATES  FOR  ALASKA 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  fourth  day  since  increased  mari- 
time freight  rates  were  imposed  upon 
Ala.ska  and  Alaskans  by  a  verdict  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board.  The  Alaska 
carriers,  as  was  explained  to  the  Senate 
on  Monday  by  my  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Alaska  IMr. 
Gruening:.  and  myself,  waited  until 
the  forepart  of  December  to  ask  for  a 
10-percent  rate  increase  The  State  of 
Alaska,  under  the  auspices  of  Gov.  Wil- 
ham  Egan,  intervened  and  asked  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board  to  withhold  any 
action  until  a  public  hearing  had  been 
held — a  hearing,  if  you  please,  which 
would  give  an  appropriate  basis  for  a 
judicial  determination. 

Instead  of  acquiescing  in  that  appro- 
priate and  proper  request,  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board  allowed  the  rate  in- 
crease to  become  effective  January  11, 
and  simultaneously  allowed  a  public 
hearing,  but  said  that  if  at  a  later  date 
the  increases  are  found  to  be  unjustified, 
the  money  will  be  returned  to  the 
shippers. 

My  question  is:  What  about  the  con- 
sumers in  Alaska,  who  have  a  principal 
interest  and  a  principal  stake  in  this 
action''  WiU  the  increases  they  pay  ever 
be  returned  to  them?  Of  course  not; 
that  would  be  mechanically  impossible. 

Yesterday,  as  a  member  of  the  8ub- 
commltt^  on  Aviation  of  the  Committee 
on  Inter.«itate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  of 
which  the  dljtlnguithed  Junior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr,  iAovnomr]  U  the 
chairman,  I  listened  to  General  Queaada, 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  testify  I  should  like  to  quote 
one  paragraph  from  his  statement : 

By  ths  very  nature  of  things,  however  the 
special  mteresu  of  many  of  these  groups  are 
often  In  conflict  with  each  other  More  Im- 
portantly, they  are  often  in  conflict  with  the 
"public  Interest  "  Our  Job.  then,  often  be- 
comes one  of  balancing  the  equities  among 
these  groups  and  the  great  body  of  the  gen- 
eral public,  which.  Incidentally  seldom  has  a 
vocal  supporter  The  public  Is  traditionally 
silent  and  must  often  look  to  Congress  and 
the  bodies  It  creates  to  pursue  their  Interests. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  only  express  the 
wish  now  that  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board  had  been  equally  solicitous  about 
the  public  interest  in  the  maritime  trade 
of  Alaska. 
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THE    SPECIAL   MILK    PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday.  January  7.  I  introduced,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr,  McCarthy],  a  bill 
to  make  additional  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  funds  available  for  use  m 
the  special  milk  program  for  children 
for  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year, 
1960.  and  to  provide  additional  funds 
for  1961  to  meet  the  natural  expansion 
of  the  program.  The  bill  asks  that  .55 
million  be  authorized  to  bring  1960 
available  funds  to  a  total  of  $85  million, 
and  that  the  1961  authorization  be  in- 
creased to  $90  million. 

Mr.  President,  the  special  milk  proeram 
has  been  one  of  the  most  succe^ssf  al  pro- 
grams to  be  authorized  by  Ccn;:ress  and 
administered  by  the  Department  of  A^ti- 
culture  in  recent  years.  It  was  initiat-  d 
in  1954  in  order  to  expand  the  market  tor 
the  abundant  production  of  the  dau-y 
farms  of  this  country,  and  at  the  same 
time  fulfill  our  responsibility  to  improve 
the  nutrition  of  our  schoolchildren  by 
providing  them  ample  supplies  of  milk 

In  1959.  the  children  in  more  than 
81.500  schools,  nursery  schools,  settle- 
ment houses,  summer  camps,  and  oher 
child-care  institutions,  drank  2.2  billion 
half-pints  of  health -giving  milk  pro- 
vided under  the  special  milk  pro:;ram 
This  fact  in  itself  is  convincing  proof  of 
the  need  for  this  program 

In  the  sprins  of  last  year,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  found  the  authoriza- 
tion of  $75  million  inadequate  to  main- 
tain the  program  at  the  establislied  rate 
of  Federal  reimbursement  to  the  partici- 
pating institutions.  Congress  acted  im- 
mediately to  authorize  an  additional  «3 
million  so  that  children  would  not  be 
forced  to  pay  higher  prices  or  possibly  be 
denied  an  adequate  supply  of  milk. 

At  that  time,  I  asked  that  the  appro- 
priation for  the  special  milk  program  be 
increased  for  each  of  the  3  years.  1953 
1960,  EUid  1961.  at  an  expanding  rate  to 
meet  the  growing  number  of  ciuldren  en- 
rolled in  our  schools. 

The  actual  administration  of  this  law 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  excellent  Administrative  pro- 
cedxires  have  been  worked  out  to  en- 
courage broad  participation  by  schools 
and  Institutions.  The  policymakers  of 
the  Department  of  Agrlcultiu-e.  however. 
have  attempted  to  hold  the  program 
bekCk. — In  their  own  words,  "to  stabilize 
the  program"  by  holding  expendituies  at 
the  level  of  $75  million  annually.  Such 
action  would  not  result  In  a  stabilization 
of  the  program.  It  would  mean  a 
gradual  dlmlnlshlnu  of  the  program  In 
real  terms,  since  the  number  of  schools 
and  number  of  school  children  continue 
to  rise.  Even  though  successful,  the 
program  at  present  reaches  only  about 
half  of  the  schools.  Instead  of  being 
satisfied  at  this  level,  we  should  be  seek- 
ing ways  and  means  to  reach  more  and 
more  child -care  institutions. 

The  bill  which  was  approved  by  Con- 
gress did  not  meet  my  original  recom- 
mendations. As  enacted  Into  law.  It 
provided  178  millioa  for  fiscal  1959:  $81 
million  for  fiscal  1960:  and  $84  million 
for  fiscal  1961.    The  Inadequacy  of  last 


year's  le-'i.slatlon  was  revealed  in  Nuvim- 
ber,  when  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture infom^.ed  the  .schix)ls  and  institu- 
tions taking  part  in  the  special  milk  pru- 
gram  that  on  March  1  of  this  year  the 
reimbursement  rate  would  b*^  cut  by  half 
a  cent  per  iiaif  pmt  of  milk  becau.'^ 
funds  were  in.suflicieiit  to  niain'ain  the 
Federal  share  of  3'j  and  4  cen'.s  per  half 
pint  of  milk. 

The  bill  in':rodnrf''i  by  rr.yse'.f  and  the 
jLUiicr  Senator  from  Mir^:u'.->uta  Mr. 
McCarthy!  last  Thursday  would  pre- 
vent this  planned  reduction  m  the  reim- 
bursement rate  by  making  immediately 
availabi'-'  $.5  million  from  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  funds  for  piogruin 
operation  during  the  remainder  of  fiscal 
year  1960.  The  special  milk  program  for 
children  would  continue  to  operate  at  its 
present  level.  Children  would  not  have 
to  pay  more  for  the  milk  they  druik. 
Schools  would  not  have  to  reduce  their 
participation  in  the  program,  or  jUK^ile 
their  fund.?  to  meet  the  need  for  milk  by 
cutting  down  on  other  essential  activl- 
t.es. 

Also,  tin^  proposal  would,  by  proMding 
an  increased  authorization  for  1961.  pre- 
'v-'n:  the  necessity  for  Congress  to  be 
faced  with  the  same  situation  1  year 
from  now. 

Representative  Lester  Johnson. 
champion  of  Wi.sconsuis  dairy  farmers 
and  chairman  of  the  Dairy  Subojinmit- 
tee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, has  introduced  a  similar  bill  in 
tlie  House  of  Representative.s  Hearings 
on  the  proposal  will  be  held  by  his  sub- 
committee  later   this   month. 

Mr  President.  I  am  sur**  that  all  of 
us  know  that  this  proeram  is  of  tre- 
mendous value,  bo*:h  to  the  health  of  our 
schoolchildren  and  to  the  welfare  of  our 
dairy  farmers.  We  need  to  act  promptly 
on  this  propovsed  legislation  in  urdc-r  to 
insure  the  continued  successful  opera- 
tion of  the  special  milk  program. 


OLD  AGE  WITHOUT  FEAR 

Mr.  HL-^IPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  pleased  to  note  that  more 
thought  and  study  is  be.ng  given  to 
the  problems  of  our  aged  citizens.  Due 
to  the  wonders  of  modern  medicine  and 
pharmacy,  the  lifespan  of  citizens  has 
been  steadly  increasing  With  the.se 
great  advancements,  however,  new  prob- 
lems face  u.s  as  to  how  we  may  best  pro- 
vide happy  suid  secure  lives  for  the 
elderly. 

An  excellent  series  of  articles  rf'port- 
Ing  on  the  problems  of  the  ag^  and  on 
current  efforts  to  meet  the  needs  of  these 
people,  appeared  in  tlie  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  The  auUior  of  the  articles. 
Daniel  J  Hafrcy.  is  a  Minneapolis 
Tribune  staff  writer  who  specialises  in 
reporting  on  welfare  matters,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  Mr.  Haf- 
rey  for  this  excellent  series  of  artlclr.«!. 
and  also  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  for 
giving  this  Issue  the  attention  which  It 
deserves. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
aeries  of  articles  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  FUcoRD. 


There  being  no  objection  th**  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Urow   Old   Without   Fcak     Ci.EAHxm    Visi>  n 

FOCUSSB    ON    ACINO 

(EDiTon's  NoTK — with  the  Whlt^  H.  use 
Conference  on  Aj^lng  schedulrd  f.ir  early 
1061.  tba  Nation  Is  giving  Incrmutng  atten- 
tion to  its  growing  number  of  senior  cltl«en«. 
This  Is  the  flrst  of  a  aertes  of  article  on 
recent  developmenta  In  the  &eld  of  a^^mg.) 

(By  Daniel  J.  Hafrey) 

Donald  K.  will  be  65  the  day  before  Christ- 
mas. New  Year's  Eve  he  wUi  leave  Uxe  lathe 
he  has  tended  35  years  for  the  last  tlxne — 
never  to  return  to  work. 

And  Donald  K.  la  not  afraid  of  retirement 
and  old  age. 

The  modest  hon:ie  In  north  Minneapolis  Is 
paid  for.  With  the  children  g<n\r  ; onj?  since. 
It  la  a  little  big,  but  Mrs  K  icjve*  her  !l'>wer 
beds,  the  nearnaas  to  the  church  where  thi  y 
were  married  41  years  aRo.  the  familiar  st'ires 
In  the  shopping  ceiiter  v>hfTf  she  knows 
what  shelf  to  find  the  things  she  neetl.s 

She  wouldn't  think  of  moving  to  an  apart- 
ment. Years  ago  Donald  K  Uirhtly  sug- 
gested moving  In  with  their  nidcst  married 
daughter  when  he  retired.  She  a  m^st 
blasted  him  out  of  the  house  and  he  hap^n't 
8p>oken  of  It  since. 

Mrs.  K.  has  a  bad  back  and  rant  do  the 
heavy  cleaning.  But  two  daughters  and  a 
daughter-in-law  take  turns  helping  her  with 
that.  For  the  rest  ahe  takea  a  fierce  pride 
In  keeping — by  herself — as  sp  >tlesa  a  house 
as  any  of  the  younger  wui;     :. 

Donald  K.  has  high  blood  prefe*iure  arid  iwo 
Angers  are  gone  from  his  left  Ud.xi<.i  -a  i:ie- 
mento  of  a  c&relees  moment  at  lae  marh.ne 
nuuiy  years  ago.  But  he  sleeps  wrii.  has  a 
hearty  appetite,  enjoys  an  occaBlonal  uip  and 
keeps  up  with  the  younger  man  oa  hunt- 
ing and  Qahlng  trips. 

PSMSION   MODntATK   BXTT    ADrtJTTATT 

The  savings  are  meager.  With  modest 
wages,  three  children  to  put  through  college. 
Mrs.  K.'s  mother  to  be  kept  In  a  nursing 
home  the  last  8  years  of  her  life,  a  small 
lake  cottage  near  Alexandria  and  a  re.usrm- 
ably  new  car  to  be  maintained  there  wasn't 
much  left  to  put  by. 

But  between  his  company  pension  and 
social  security,  the  K.s  will  be  getting  1245 
a  month.  He  has  115.000  In  life  irifiurance. 
And  both  will  remain  covered  by  the  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  health  Insurance 
policies  taken  out  through  K  's  empIoy»sr 

Ac'lve  In  their  church  since  newly-Aed 
days,  the  K  "s  hope  to  continue  working  f>r 
It  Mr  K.  plans  V)  put  in  more  time  In  his 
K  iru^e  wrxxlworiclnK  8h<  p  Mrs  K  has  a  pas- 
sion for  old-country  embroidery  work  atid 
her  eyes  sUU  are  g^xxi  and  keen  ao  she 
r.kh  keep  tt  up  There  are  relatives  to  visit 
In  spverai   parts    -t  'he  country. 

D  ..aid  K  and  the  I  OOO  other  Amerlc.ins 
wh)  wii!  turn  85  on  his  birthday — s'lme 
30<)00<j  a  year -are  ainoi.K  the  vanguard  of 
our  cUi/>>:.8  b^«jln:\mR  to  reap  the  benefits  of 
our  maturing  apprt>acJi  to  the  problems  of 
aging 

For  •*•!•  n'«.r.  time  the  er>untry  is  beginning 
t '<  gri^;  •:  ■  ilso  of  the  nee<l.i  .f  the  aging, 
today  as  '*t!1  m  t  mMrr'-^'v  confident  that  it 
U  Wfil   wUhln    'ir  '■nparity  to  meet  It 

rir.AK>R  ri'T'  HF  '  r  nujlmi  cmkkgxs 

No  l(.i,t{er  are  U^ouglitfvU  people  over- 
wleimeU  by  '!.e  mualirvMimlug  i:kumb«rs  aitd 
damanUs  The  dust  of  exaggaratad  w<^irry. 
fear  and  cc>rkcern  is  seltilng  and  a  more 
raaiUUr  factual  pirture  of  our  aaiUckr  ciU- 
■ata  and  Uiolr  needs  la  emerging.  Instead 
of  cliaos  there  La  beginiung  to  ba  undar- 
stai->dlng  aiid  ;>la(.:.ing.  Tu  be  lura.  this  is 
only  U.c  \f-:  ;,    ;..'^,.,;..:,^. 


A  tremendous  amount  needs  to  be  done. 
In  maay  cases  we  are  only  glUnt»;ng  the  di- 
rection In  which  we  should  move  In  ma:  y 
others  we  haven't  even  fuiWid  iiie  direcUnu 
yet.  There  are  mo'untaina  of  hiyuT-aclie,  pri- 
vation, Ulness,  a:.  1  :  .iii..i.tM)  mi  VI. e  p^^rt 
of  hundreds  of  n.    u^>i»au^    .1  u.Usv.  xs 

Yet,  tha  moat  vital  fact  in  the  Uves  of 
Americas  16,600,000  citizens  over  63  t«jU<iy 
Is  that  for  the  first  tlxne  in  history  real  grind- 
ing poverty — extended  hunger  and  cold  aud 
InabUlty  to  get  medicai  care — largely  has 
been  banished. 

Over  the  past  10  years  there  has  been  a 
veritable  revolution  In  the  way  retired  per- 
sons maintain  their  Income  while  10  years 
ago  2  out  of  every  10  retin-d  workers  got 
social  security,  veterans  benclits.  or  Gov- 
ernment pensions,  7  out  of  10  get  such  pay- 
ments today. 

Thtis  for  the  flrst  time  In  hi^^tcry  the 
majority  of  a  nation's  oldettrs  are  dp;>endpnt 
for  their  support  neither  <>!.  i  !  .Idren  and 
relatives,  n  >r  yet  on  the  ti  ven  rnent,  but 
on  a  retirement  fund  they  and  tl.elr  em- 
ployers  have   tinai.ced. 

PE.NSIONS    SHOW    GEKrRAL    INCRt^SE 

In  addition  to  social  security,  more  than 
a  million  retired  workers  also  are  getting 
private  employer  pensions. 

The  average  social  security  benefit  today 
Is  $73  a  month.  Three  out  of  every  5  per- 
sons 65  or  older  have  an  Income  of  less  than 
$1,000  a  year.  Obvlotialy.  this  doesnt  go 
Xar  In  these  days  of  69-cent  ground  beef  and 
27-oent  cigarettes. 

But  more  and  more  thought  Is  being  given 
to  gearing  social  security  benefits  not  Just 
to  earnings  In  the  long-ago  past  but  also 
to  the  current  price  level — which  would 
maintain  purchasing  p>ower — and  even  to  the 
wage  level — which  reflects  the  rising  Ameri- 
can standard  of  living. 

A  number  of  reputable  economists  agree 
that  the  American  economy,  with  its  rising 
productivity,  can  support  a  50-percent  In- 
crease In  the  Income  of  the  retired  without 
missing  a  step. 

And.  finally,  a  determined  attack  Is  being 
launched  on  the  mrvst  stubborn  financial 
problem  of  old  ege  the  hicrh  rrv^t  of  medical 
care 

Nor  are  the  m  aes  slowed  by  the  growing 
Wapect  for  the  politic. d  p<jwer  ot  the  over-65 
group.  More  than  half  tr.e  btat.es  now  have 
offices  dealing  wl'l.  problen..s  of  the  aged. 
In  1»61  H  nationwide  Whre  House  Confer- 
ence on  A^lng  win  be  held. 

ACTli  FrPRESINT   poi  mTAL   roRCi 

The  retired  today  command  15  percent  of 
the  votes.  They  have  been  described  as  a 
political  force  second  on:y  to  the  farm  b'cx;. 

This  comparison  mtiy  be  more  apt  than 
appears  at  flrst  glance.  For  the  slipping 
power  of  tlie  Xarm  b;<jc  1.'.  Congress  llius- 
tratas  In  some  ways  the  different  nature  of 
the  power  of  the  aged. 

It  Is  not  the  nalveiy  crude  Townser.d 
movement  of  tlie  1930's.  setting  the  ^g^d 
apart  as  a  pressure  group  wh'^se  lnteresi.s 
are  opposed  to  th'jsc  of  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

The  power  of  the  aged  today  is  much  more 
j'iViTie,  F'.ir  America  appenrs  U)  be  turning 
fc'A'.iy  Jiist  a  bit  from  its  worship  of  youth. 
ph>-n!rai  vigor,  and  productive  work.  Note 
Is  being  taken  of  the  assets  of  other  age 
groups. 

It  is  only  t!ie  barest  beginning  Too  com- 
monly, as  Dr  Maurice  K.  Undan.  of  PhUa- 
ttaiplda,  Pa.,  has  suld,  tliere  Is  a  wldaapra4id 
tatkdcucy  amuiig  people  to  ragard  prograas 
through  life  as  an  uphill  development  from 
Infancy  to  soma  vague  plateau  or  prime 
caUcd  middle  aga,  Xollowad  by  a  general 
decline. 

Tliere  la  a  slowly  growing  reallaation  Mxni 
the  older  person,  tliough  declUilng  physi- 
cally, ha.-i  a  unique  contribution  to  make  to 
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society  through  gTf^lter  exf)erleace  and  wis- 
dom, that  menta.!  devriopuieiit  can  c<.)!it;i.ue 
past  the  physical  prime. 

The  view  toward  which  we  miiv  be  mc\i:.g 
hopefully  has  been  expressed  by  Bern.^rd 
Barucb,  who  calls  retirement  the  greatest 
achievement  of  otir  scientific  civilization. 

The  stereotype  of  the  older  person  who  is 
111.  penniless,  and  In  need  of  help  slowly  Is 
being  displaced.  Dr.  Wilma  Donahue,  of  tlie 
University  of  Michigan,  and  Clark  Tlbbltts. 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  who  have  done  pioneer  work 
in  bringing  on  thl£  change,  make  this  point; 

Age  does  not  mean  sickness  and  poverty 
The  new  view  of  aging  is  that  It  can  be  a 
great  social  achievement. 

As  the  educational  level  of  those  retiring 
rises  and  as  mare  persons  reach  65  who  have 
had  leisure  time  during  their  working  Ufe, 
the  problem  of  how  to  spend  retirement  time 
becomes  more  manageable.  It  long  has  be- 
come plain  that  fishing  and  sitting  In  the 
rocking  chair  are  not  enough — and  increas- 
ingly those  reaching  retirement  have  more 
varied  Intereets. 

oauxv  ACE  NOW  OBJEcrr  or  REsnAarH 

As  revolutionary  as  any  of  the  ri-rpvA 
changes  l?  the  prowirsr  rec(  prut  Ion  tha'  nid 
people  arc  not  all  alike  and  cannot  be  treated 
as  one  uniform  lump  of  "golden  asters"  It 
is  accepted  now  that  a  peraonalUy  at  65  is 
the  result  of  development  all  through  life 
and  that  personality  differences  between  two 
72-year-olds  may  be  more  Important  than 
their  similarity  of  age. 

The  scientific  tools  of  research  and  experi- 
mentation which  have  been  ao  spectacularly 
successftil  in  other  fields  now  are  being 
turned  on  the  question  of  what  "meaningful 
maturity"  Is,  how  to  provide  a  tiseful  and 
valuable  substitute  for  work  which  will  per- 
mit the  retired  person  to  hold  up  his  head  in 
pride. 

Retiring  at  the  end  of  this  year,  the  Donald 
K-'s  can  expect  to  enjoy  a  period  of  retire- 
ment— maybe  half  as  long  again  as  their 
working  life — with  a  reasonable  Income. 

With  better  working  conditions  they  en- 
Joyed  while  employed,  with  better  nutrition 
and  easier  homemaking.  with  radical  new 
steps  in  preventive  medicine  and  rehabilita- 
tion they  have  an  even  chance  of  fair  health. 

The  likelihood  of  either  one  of  them  having 
to  go  to  an  Institution  such  as  a  nursing 
home  or  home  for  the  aged  is  only  1  In  33. 
And  the  chances  that  they  may  live  out  their 
Uvea  without  a  disability  which  would  inter- 
fere with  norrr.a:  activity  is  better  than 
4  in  10. 


RrTiRFMrvT    Acr    F^t:.    for    Debate    on 
Paopxa    Thiatme-ntt    or    Aged 

Should  men  and  women  be  permitted  to 
go  on  working  at  66  or  should  they  be 
forced  to  retire? 

The  extreme  positions  In  one  of  the  most 
hotly  debated  ls8uee  In  America's  attitude 
toward  Its  a^ii.g  t<.tday  can  be  summed  up 
thus: 

Pro-  The  only  fair  way  to  end  a  man's 
working  life  Is  by  fixed  retirement  age — 
say  65.  or  67,  or  68  Then  everybody  is 
treated  equally.  wlUiout  favor  or  prejudice. 

Con  •  A  fixed  reUrement  aire  is  an  Irre- 
Bp<-naibla  wa*te  of  the  Nation's  valuable 
manpower.  And  it  may  do  shameful  In- 
Jury  to  a  man  who  Is  perfectly  capable  of 
turning  out  ir>od  work  for  years.  T*e  only 
way  to  reUre  Is  to  Judge  each  paraon  Indl- 
vidunlly. 

vrhi:»  there  are  some  signs  that  Ameri- 
cana are  beglnuUig  to  accept  other  values 
beside  those  of  productive  work,  holdii\g  a 
Job  sUll  Is  the  bsd^e  of  self-respect  for  an 
overwhelming  majority. 

Tlie  urgency  of  tlie  qtiestlon  Is  under- 
lined by   Uiese  figures:    In   1890,   more   than 


two-Uiirds  of  all  American  men  65  and  older 
EtUi  were  In  the  labor  force.     By   1W55  this 
proportion   was  ju£t   a  UtUe  over  one- third 
tor   waraen    this   h^-ure   had    risen    from    7  6 

l'<.  r>:(:.t   t- :    JC3   j'-ercei-t. 

The  U.a.  Cei.sus  Bureau  has  figures  Indi- 
ca.t::ig  that  older  men  i:.  tlie  work  force  will 
be  less  than  a  Lhird  by  1S<75  and  that  tiieir 
prop. 'rt:  11  wi;l  d  liimue  to  decline.  The 
proporuon  of  older  women  may  stabilize 
around  11  percent. 

now    TO     MM'NTArN     IN<^OME    IN    OLD    AGE 

■^'l-.^t  every  nirui  of  65  lacing  reUrement 
kii^'As  h.'\£  been  stated  thus  by  Philip  M 
II„.;scr.  Vulverslty  of  Chicago  si:>ciolosy 
chairman : 

"The  great  Increase  In  the  number  of 
older  persons  and  decrease  in  their  produc- 
tive activity  p>osc£,  of  course,  the  major  eco- 
nomic problem  in  respect  t.^  old  age — the 
problem  of  mainu,lnlng  income  Sow  in  later 
years." 

This  holds  true  despite  va^t  Increases  in 
social  security  and  other  pension  core-Tipe 
For  even  under  the  best  circumstances  they 
provide  only  a  fraction  of  the  income  a 
worker  and  his  family  have  gotten  used  to 
during  ills  w  irking  life. 

There  are  m.'ir.y  rea.'^^n?  f 'r  the  drop  In 
the  share  of  older  persons  at  work.  The 
numbers  of  seU -employed  craftsmen  and 
smaii  businessmen  who  In  the  past  worked 
as  long  as  they  could  lilt  a  finger  have 
dropped  sharply. 

Ii,  ;ar»:e:y  agricultural  IT-'th  century 
America  there  was  room  for  a  man  to  grad- 
uaily  quit  work,  so  that  a  farmer  of  65  or 
70  or  75  Ci  uld  work  as  little  or  as  much  as 
his  strength  permitted,  la  today's  urban 
economy  a  m;in  generally  is  fully  employed 
or  f  ut  of  work. 

The  urban  way  of  Ufe.  which  has  so  vastly 
Increased  the  proportion  of  tlie  aged  In  tiie 
p.  ipuiat  ion  by  reducing  birth  and  death 
rates,  also  has  broken  down  -radiuonal  pat- 
terns of  refpect,  aflecUon.  and  often  prestige 
which  tJie  elderly  enjoyed  in  rural  America. 

SKILLS     OF     OUJER     PERSONS     DEVAHJKD 

'Workers  now  approaching  retirement  age 
have  lived  through  profound  technological 
changes  which  may  hare  made  their  Job 
skills,  once  commanding  good  pay  and 
status,  valueless. 

At  the  same  time  scores  of  new  Jobs  have 
sprung  up  for  which  the  older  worker  Is 
completely  unprepared  As  the  educational 
level  of  the  general  work  force  rises  the  older 
worker  again  Is  at  a  disadvantage,  for  he 
often  quit  school  early  or  had  no  schooling 
at  all. 

In  all,  Hauser  says.  "Urbanlsm  as  a  way 
of  life  has  tended  to  leave  the  older  person 
relatively  Insecure,  dependent  and  with  an 
ill-defined  position  in  the  social  order." 

While  the  family  and  ccanmunity  supports 
which  the  elderly  enjoyed  In  a  more  stable 
rural  society  have  been  weakened,  the  prac- 
tice of  enforced  retirement  has  spread-  In- 
creasingly employers.  parUcularly  the  large 
Industrial  concerns  which  employ  such  a 
large  share  of  American  workers  today,  adopt 
the  fixed  reUrement  aga. 

To  a  degree,  this  mirrors  depraaaion  de- 
mands to  put  older  workers  "out  to  pasture" 
to  make  room  for  the  young.  Today  as  well, 
union  innexibility  at  Umee  makes  U  hard 
for  Uie  older  worker  to  transfer  to  an  easier 
Job  or  part-time  work. 

And  all  this  doaan^  start  the  day  a  man 
turns  6&.  The  problem  of  the  older  worker 
often  starts  at  «0. 

roarsD  RrrtaiNO  callxc  LimJE* 

Por8ua«l\'e  argument*  ha'v'a  bean  made 
against  forced  ratirrment.  Maybe  the  best 
comes  from  Dr.  Walter  Alvarek.  hlnwelf 
forced  to  retire  from  the  Mayo  Clinic  be- 
cause of  age.  who  has  made  a  successful 
second  career  Jn  his  seventies  as  a  writer. 
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Retirement.  Alvarez  says,  should  be  an  In- 
dlTldual  matter  and  geared  to  the  health. 
▼Igor  and  productivity  of  each  Individual 
worker.  Teste  can  be  eet  up  to  measure 
theee  things,  he  says. 

Clark  Tlbbltts  of  the  17.8.  Department  of 
Health.  Bducatlon,  and  Welfare  calls  the 
mandatory  retirement  age  the  "bulldozer 
which  levels  all  men." 

In  many  cases,  he  says.  It  needlessly  de- 
prives a  man  of  work;  It  Is  bad  for  his  mental 
and  physical  health,  takes  away  his  right  to 
live  In  decency  and  self-respect  and  vio- 
late* the  concept  of  individual  differences 
between  men.  For  work  today.  Tlbbltts 
noftee.  stUI  u  the  "core  around  which  our 
Uvea  are  organised." 

He  also  points  out  that  the  fixed  retire- 
ment age  keeps  people  working  who  really 
should  quit.  By  making  retirement  age 
fleaclble,  he  argues,  those  who  really  arent 
capable  of  producing  even  a  few  years  before 
reaching  66  would  get  out  sooner. 

On  the  other  hand,  H.  G.  Kenagy,  who  now 
teaches  at  Texas  A.  &  M.  college  after  re- 
tiring frona  a  successful  busineas  career, 
argues  that  no  board  today  really  Is  com- 
petent to  judge  whether  one  man  Is  more 
capable  to  go  on  working  than  another. 

Xr.S.   NONPaODUCTTVI  RATIO    HAS    DBOPPID 

And.  he  asks,  what  happens  to  the  self- 
respect  Of  a  man  who  Is  told  that  he  must 
retire  while  a  man  of  his  age  with  whom  he 
may  have  worked  30  years  Is  permitted  to 
stay  on? 

He  challenges  the  belief,  anyway,  that  most 
people  want  to  go  on  working  indefinitely 
There  comes  a  time  In  life,  he  says,  when 
enough  Is  enough  and  a  person  should  be 
entitled  to  do  what  he  pleases  Instead  of  go- 
ing on  with  the  drudgery  of  a  lifetime  Job. 

The  Federal  Government  Just  recently  has 
contributed  some  ammunition  to  backers  of 
fixed  retirement. 

Opponents  of  fixed  retlrenient  have  argued 
that  the  national  economy  could  not  remain 
in  good  health  If  a  shrinking  number  of 
productive  workers  (ages  20  to  64)  have  to 
support  growing  nonproductive  age  groups 
(below  20  and  over   S£  i . 

Recent  flgiires  by  the  census  bureau  have 
brought  out  that  this  proportion  has 
dropped  rather  than  risen.  While  there  were 
94  nonproductive  persons  for  100  productive 
ones  In  1900.  the  figure  now  is  82  for  100 

This  Is  because  the  average  worklife  of  the 
Individual,  with  longer  life  and  better 
health,  has  been  extended  by  10  years  and 
large  numbers  of  middle-aged  women  have 
entered  the  work  force. 

rxwm     JOBS     szzn     roa     thosx    rxttrxd 

Various  attemtpe  are  made  to  increase 
employment  of  the  over-66.  Some  States. 
such  as  Massachusetts,  have  laws  prohibiting 
Job  discrimination  because  of  age.  A  similar 
proposal  failed  in  the  last  Minneeota  legisla- 
ture. Numerovis  public  and  private  commis- 
sions also  are  wcxklng  in  the  field. 

On  the  whole,  though.  It  looks  as  If  em- 
ployment of  the  elderly  will  continue  to  go 
down.  With  retirement  Income  becoming 
more  adequate,  the  elderly  may  have  to  look 
for  their  satisfaction  elsewhere  than  in  work. 
Says  Alvln  M.  David  of  the  Social  Secvirtty 
Administration,  who  has  as  much  to  do  with 
the  subject  as  anyone : 

"A  great  deal  has  been  said  to  the  effect 
that  wcwk  Is  necessary  for  health  and  that 
retirement,  for  many,  leads  to  deterioration, 
unhapplness,  and  Illness.  We  are  not  so 
sure  as  we  once  were  that  this  Is  true 

"In  a  recent  Cornell  University  study  It 
was  found  that  the  typical  correlation  be- 
tween retirement  and  health  Is  that  people 
In  poor  health  tend  to  retire,  and  not  that 
retirement  adversely  affects  health  The 
conclusion  of  the  study  was  that  retirement 
does  not  typically  have  an  ill  effect  on  the 
individual." 


Moaz  Woax  Nekdkd  on  Sacrrarrr  Plans  roa 

THX    AOKD 

This  win  be  your  financial  picture  If  you 
reach  86  In  1970  and  become  one  of  America  s 
19  million  retired  persons: 

Nine  out  of  ten  of  the  retired  will  be  get- 
ting social  security,  veterans  benefits,  or  other 
Government  pensions. 

The  average  social  seciirlty  payment  will 
be  9100  a  month,  almost  half  as  high  again 
as  today's  172  average.  Maximum  family 
benefits  may  be  as  high  as  $350. 

There  will  be  health  Insurance  for  all  over 
M,  to  pay  hospital,  nursing  home,  and  medi- 
cal bills. 

In  the  last  10  years  America  has  become 
the  first  society  In  history  where  long-term. 
starvation  poverty  has  been  banished  from 
the  lives  of  most  older  persons 

Yet,  President  Elsenhower  said  In  his  1958 
economic  report  "Too  many  families  and 
Individuals  still  have  to  get  along  on  incomes 
that  are  Inadequate  by  American  standards 
The  Federal  Oovernment  can  do  a  great  deal 
to  help  people  who  have  been  left  behind  In 
the  onrush   of   progress  " 

Pew  are  more  likely  to  be  left  behind  by 
that  progress  than  the  elderly,  a  group  which 
has  emerged  in  large  nunabers  for  the  first 
time  only  with  industrialized,  urban  society, 
and  medical  progress. 

tNCOMX    OF    AGED    SHOWS    rNCRKASK 

In  1957  half  the  aged  living  alone  or  with 
nonrelatlves  had  ain  Income  of  $900  a  year 
or    less.      Eighty    percent  had   12  000   or   less 

But  even  that  Is  tremendous  progress  com- 
pared to  25  or  even  10  yetir^  ago  In  1934 
the  elderly,  forced  to  quit  work  by  Illness 
or  company  fx>llcy.  could  turn  for  support 
only  to  children,  relatives,  charity,  or  pub- 
lic relief 

The  great  revolution  in  Income  main- 
tenance has  come  with  social  security  which 
by  1950  supported  2  out  of  every  10  re- 
tired persons 

Today  some  9,300.000  persons  65  and  old- 
er are  getting  social  security  Another  1  600.- 
000  awe  entitled  to  It  when  they  or  their 
husbands  quit  work.  This  makes  7  out  of 
10 

Eligibility  to  get  social  security  benefits  at 
age  65  has  grown  from  75  percent  of  the 
work  force  In  1952  to  90  percent  now  It 
still  is  spreading.  And  as  coverage  gr'jws. 
old-age  assistance  and  other  relief  pr^)gr«.nis 
decline. 

Private  pension  plans  have  gr^jwn  apace. 
By  the  end  of  1957  about  17,700,000  work- 
ers were  covered  by  private  plans  A  mil- 
lion and  a  quarter  were  getting  benefits, 
many  in  addition  to  social  security. 

WTTH    INCOME    0OE8    INDEPrNDENCX 

Thus  for  the  first  time  the  great  majority 
of  the  retired  will  have  an  assured  Income 
which  they  themselves  have  heli>ed  build  up 
And  for  the  first  time  they  will  be  able  to 
say  proudly  that  they  are  dependent  on  no 
one. 

Savings  are  not  likely  to  play  much  of  a 
role  in  financing  retirement.  Savings  of  the 
retired  are  skimpy,  with  half  the  social  se- 
curity recipients  in  1967  having  assets  of 
$600  or  leas,  outside  of  the  home  they  may 
own.  At  today's  prices,  especially  the  prices 
of   medical   care,    this  doesn't   go   far. 

Now  that  the  income  fioor,  the  avowed 
goal  of  the  social  security  system,  has  been 
reached  for  a  majority  of  the  aged,  thought- 
ful  people  are  beginning   to  look   beyond. 

WZLFARX    EXPXKT    SKXS    CHALL-ENOB 

Wilbur  Cohen,  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, who  helped  set  up  the  social  security 
system  in  1934  and  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
leading  public  welfare  experts,  says  boldly 
that  the  challenge  before  us  now  Is: 

How  to  expand  social  security  coverage  so 
It  will  cover  everyone  who  works  regularly. 


How  to  expand  the  program  so  that  every 
retired  aged  pers<>n  is  eligible  for  benefits 

How  to  raise  the  level  of  benefits  so  that 
every  aged  f>er8on  wlU  be  able  to  live  in  a 
manner  reasonably  close  to  the  standard  of 
living  of  other  groups  in  the  community 

How  to  finance  hospital  and  nursing  home 
insurance  coverage  and  other  medical  care 
protection    for   every   aged    person. 

The  Nation's  growing  productivity  should 
make  pKiaslble  more  generous  treatment  of 
our  aged  without  shortchanging  education. 
aid  to  the  disabled,  children,  highways,  for- 
eign Rid,  and  other  essential  programs 

A  50  percent  Increase  In  social  security 
benefits  Cohen  says,  would  be  In  line  with 
an  exf)ected  50  percent  expansion  In  the  na- 
tional product  by  1970 

PRKSSINO    NETD       MEDICAL    rUNDS 

The  most  pressing  need  of  the  aged  today 
Is  how  to  meet  medical  costs  The  over-65 
age  group  Is  about  three  times  as  prone  to 
Illness  as  the  younger  groups  With  their 
redviced  means,  the  average  yearly  coat  of 
medicti  care  for  retired  Americans  Is  $125 
a  year  nuw 

But  only  40  percent  of  the  a^ed,  compared 
to  70  percent  of  the  general  population,  have 
health  insurance  While  It  can  be  expected 
Uo  gr'jw  c«jvera*{e  likely  will  fall  far  short 
of  taking  In  aJl  those  needing  It 

There  is  strung  feeling  now  that  all  the 
aged  win  have  health  Insurance  one  way  or 
the  other  s<xjn  If  private  enterprise  wUl 
provide  It.  so  much  the  better.  But  If  private 
enterprise  wi>n  t.  the  rearming  g'>es.  Con- 
gress won't  be  able  to  resist  the  pressure  for 
enacting    the    Forand    bill    or   a  similar    law. 

Representative  Aime  Forand.  Democrat,  of 
Rhixle  Island,  now  has  a  bill  In  Congress  to 
provide  nursing  home,  hospital  and  physi- 
cian's insurance  t*j  all  those  c^>vere<l  by  social 
security  It  W'uld  cost  1  added  percent  of 
payroll  to  finance  a  program  of  limited  bene- 
fits The  key  is  that  it  would  be  paid  for 
In  advance,  during  the  worker's  productive 
year«i   f)r  use  after  65 

In   testimony  last  month,  the  Elsenhower 
administration  opposed  the  bill, 
oaotjps    Aax    AGAINST    (xjvk*nment    proorams 

The  American  Medical  Asstxrlatlon,  the 
Blue  Crr«8  and  Blue  Shield  organlaatlon  and 
the  private  insurance  Industry  are  moving 
ahead  to  head  off  some  of  the  pressures  for 
a  Oovernment  program  They  are  testing 
ways  to  provide  cheaper  medical  care  and 
cheaper  Insu.-anre  coverage  for  the  aged 

The  chief  difficulties  with  conamerciaJ  in- 
surance pr'jgrams  are  Often  those  who  need 
It  the  most  are  the  p^x^rest  insurance  risks 
and  can't  get  it.  and  often  an  Individual  la 
covered  oniy  while  he  remains  with  the  em- 
ployer who  took  out  the  policy  In  the  first 
place 

While  there  Is  general  preissure  for  broad- 
ening Bftclal  security  benefits,  few  of  those 
who  know  the  needs  best  favor  removal  oC 
the  retirement  test 

Cohen  agrees  with  Alvin  M  David,  Assist- 
ant Director  of  the  U  8  Bureau  of  Old  Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  that  there  are  mors 
Important  priorities  Only  20  percent  ot 
those  now  getting  social  se^-urlty  would 
benefit   from   the  removal   of    the   test 

Present  law  limits  benefits  which  can  bs 
paid  t<)  a  person  earning  $1,200  a  year  and 
bars  benefits  to  anyone  earning  $2,080  or 
more. 

BENFTTTS     RESmi'TET     TO     LOWEST    rNCOMEB 

About  300  fHX)  penuins  now  earn  between 
$900  and  $1,200  a  year  and  presumably  re- 
strict their  earnings  In  order  to  get  full 
social  security  Another  '200.000  have  earn- 
ings between  $1,200  and  $2,080  and  get  par- 
Ual  benefits  Then  there  are  1.400,000  per- 
sons over  65  who  still  work  full  time  and 
have  earnings  large  enough  to  exclude  them 
from,  social  security. 


If  the  present  retirement  test  were  re- 
moved, most  of  the  extra  money  would  po 
to  the  latter  frroup.  A  Birable  Increase  m 
social  eecnrtty  coi.trlbutlons  woTild  be  re- 
quired to  finance  this.  And  while  It  might 
be  argued  that  these  people  are  entitled  to 
living  as  well  fs  they  can,  David  says,  there 
are  needier  groups 

The  most  urgent  need,  he  and  Oohen  agree, 

^  Is  more  adequate  benefits  to  widows      Aged 

women  outnurrber  men  in  this  country  fu.U 

of  all  women  e5  and  over  today,  55  percent 

are  widows. 

v,';th  an  average  soriai  secTirlty  grant  of 
$72  a  m  ^nth,  vld  .ws  n -w  get  75  percent  of 
the  primary  grant,  or  $54  It  Is  felt  that 
this  should  be  raised  to  80  nr  85  percent 
Immediately  md  \>p  to  :  o  jxrrei.t  as  soon 
BS  possible.  There  al.eo  is  barking  tar  re- 
ducing tVo  a<re  at  which  a  widow  can  start 
getting  benehtf . 

More  liV>eral  lif  nrfita  a  111  be  financed  partly 
by  the  scheUuled  increase  In  six  :al  security 
tax.  Five  percent  of  covered  pavroll  today. 
It  will  go  to  9  percent  In  iyb9  in  addition. 
Cohen  sdvocat««  raising  the  jxM-l:on  of  wapfs 
subject  to  social  security  from  the  present 
$4,800  a  year  to  $6,000. 


Good    Health.    Sei  r-SrTricTENCT    Brighten 
Future  or  Acn) 

No  longer  does  age  mean  Infirmity  and  Ill- 
ness for  everyone. 

Men  and  w<>men  reaching  65  t<;<day  may 
look  forward  to  Lvlng  lu  retirement  half 
again  as  long  as  their  -wlvi'.e  ■w.i  rk::.^  iife. 
In  many  cases  In  reasonably  good  healu.  aid 
self-sulBclency. 

The  1957  national  health  survey  found  that 
43  percent  of  all  per8'>ns  over  65  had  no 
lilnssses  or  dlsabUltieE  which  Interfered  with 
their  normal  activities.  Only  one  out  of 
every  six  Wics  severely  enough  disabled  '■■ 
require  afi.slstf.nce   with   daily   living. 

While  there  still  Is  t(-i  mu- h  111  hr.ilth 
and  suffering  an.ong  the  aging  and  a^ed. 
only  3.1  percent  of  the  Natioi.  s  16  SOO.O'O 
persons  over  tiS  live  In  Institutions  Fuch  as 
nursing  hometi.  State  hospitals,  and  tubercu- 
losis sanat<  irlu  ms. 

Medical  science,  which  first  extended  o\!r 
average  life  sjian  to  70  years  by  co:  quer.ng 
Infectious  disease,  now  Is  not  only  -seeking 
cures  for  the  chronic,  d  generative  diaeafrs 
of  old  age  but  flnillng  wavs  to  head  them 
off. 

Two  big  areiis  In  giving  better  health  to  the 
aged  now  are  preventive  malntenai.ee  ai.d 
rehabilitation 

ParVENTTVE      MEDICINE      CAN      SAVE      TOU      TEARS 

How  prever  Uve  maintenance  works  was 
dsscrlbed  to  the  Unlvfrsiiy  ot  Michigan  s 
recant  confer* nee  on  aging  by  Dr  C  John 
Tuppier   of   thu   university's   medical   fricuUy, 

The  perlodli  health  appraisal  examination 
for  university  employees  wiilch  Tupper  heads 
has  turned  up  84fe  unsu.'pected  delects  among 
663  professor';  over  the  p.ist  2  Vf  ars.  Age  of 
the  proleaeorti  ranged  from  31  to  81  and 
about  half  of  the  detect. s  required  immediate 
attention,  Tupper  reported. 

Just  as  an  ex;uT.ple.  the  periodic  exams 
UncoTered  13  CAncers  in  12  of  the  professors 
Two  Of  these  men  are  deiid  Uxlay  but  10  are 
well,  acoordim^  to  all  mtdical  evidence, 
thanks  to  early  treatment 

"Medicine  today  is  not  capable  yet  of 
dealing  with  the  ueeeneratlve  and  n©os)la.MC 
'cancerous!  diseases  of  advancing  afro," 
Tupper  said.  "Hence  the  greiat  need  for 
early  detection  and  pweventlon" 

Hot  Is  It  enough  to  6*  art  thftrouprh  medical 
exams  when  a  person  appTT>aoh«s  66,  he 
stressed.  I>veneraUTS  diseases  derriop 
grad'iahy  ovitr  a  person's  life.  Acd  ths 
sarller  they  a:e  trnrked  down,  the  bsttsr  are 
t^e  chances  of  cxire. 


The  need  for  regular  medical  examinations 
Rtartlnfr  In  early  middle  age  cannot  be  over- 
emphw^lred   he  concluded. 

EiliABIUTATlOW     CAN     PaOVIDB     NEW     OCTUX>K 

Rehabilitation  and  i^yslca^  medldne  ars 
another  ;ksp'-ct  of  health  maintenance,  ex- 
plained Dr.  Max  K.  Newman,  director  of  the 
Detroit   Institute  of   Physical   Medicine  and 

Rehabilitation. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  chronic  com- 
ph'iltits — cau.<;cd  by  strok'.s,  arthritis,  and 
rhe\imatl»m  among  otliers — ran  be  removed 
by  ctvhip  s  T'>erf«o;,  early  rehRblllt*t1vc  treat- 
ment Amput*»ee  too  of  whom  there  ars 
Bisable  ntin-:b«^r«  among  the  aging,  can  bene- 
fit gM  .t!v  fr  im  rehnbllitstlon. 

"If  we  Re«>  a  froke  victim  early  enough," 
Newman  ft\\ri  "he  will  never  Fhow  up  in  a 
nurslntr  hom'>  And  f>ld«terB  who  once  used 
to  die  after  hip  fractures,  we  nom-  have  walk- 
Ini'   in   7  d;iy«-  " 

Rehftbillt,tt1on  and  phyylcsl  medicine  are 
ways  of  helptne  the  patient  u."e  his  physical 
farultles  to  the  ftil.est  p  iwlble  extent  They 
include  nhysiirai  and  occupational  therfipy, 
beat  treatmei^.tp  ajid  various  baths,  social 
pervlre  speech  therapy,  vocational  cotinsel- 
Int'  and  ppvch  >loe1cal  help.  Instr\»ctlon  In 
tlip  uf.e  of  artificial  limbs  also  Is  Included 

Rehabilitation  should  help  a  patient 
with  chronic  tendencies  before  they  become 
a  "way  of  life."  said  Newman  "Some  older 
patient';  are  clad  to  accept  a  disability  a,s  an 
excuse  for  'giving  up.'  A  eood  rehabilitation 
service  can  cope  with  that,  too." 

Close  intecratlon  of  rehabilitation  with  a 
hoppitArs  p>sychiatrlc  service  Is  Important 
in  such  cajses  as  well  as  a  number  of  ethers, 
Newman  added. 

PHTSICIANS  STUDY  THE  NATUUE  OF  AGINO 

Brlt.fi!n,  where  physical  medicine  Is  part 
al  many  general  hospitals,  is  considered  the 
leader  m  tills  field  today. 

In  the  United  States  :t  has  been  pioneered 
by  such  men  as  Dr.  Fr;tuk  Krusen  of  the 
Mayo  Clinic,  Dr.  Howard  A  Rusk  of  New 
Yolk  and  Dr.  Frederic  J.  K  >ttke,  head  of 
physical  medicine  at  University  of  Minne- 
»>ta. 

The  American  MedlCAl  .^sssoclat  :on  now  fa- 
vors Inclusion  of  physical  medicine  services 
In  all  genera:  h  ispitals  Mlnr.eapt>lls'  Pair- 
\:c-x  }i  ■-]  •  I.  ;.  ..^  V>een  the  leader  among 
Twin  Cities  private  hospitals  In  this  field. 

While  the  pr.vctlcal  day-to-day  work  to 
make  the  aged  healthier  goes  on  physicians 
are  deep  :n  research  in  t  rder  ti  >  understand 
better  the  nature  of  aging. 

One  of  the  mo.st  ambitious  protects  Is  ths 
rci:;  li.ul  r(;.-er  for  the  study  of  aglne  at 
Duke  University,  financed  by  a  8UbBtant:ri: 
grant  from  the  Natloniil  In.stlt utes  of  Health. 
Under  the  direction  of  Dr  Ewald  W  Busse. 
Duke  pFVchla'ry  head,  the  total  resources 
rrf  all  the  university's  departments  are  fo- 
ctised  of  fundamental  research. 

>nich  ca:i  1^  done  to  maintain  the  health 
of  the  aped  hy  a  proper  diet,  said  Dr  Wil- 
liam D  Rohinson  of  tlie  University  of  Mlchl- 
p:t:i  Medical  School.  N  r  is  It  always  true 
that   appetite  wanes   with    Increasing   years 

One  study  in  an  old-age  home,  he  said. 
found  that  the  residents  ate  as  much  bread 
as  recruits  In  n  navy  h<v->t  camp  once  they 
were  given  all  the  soft,  attractively  pre- 
sented bread  they  wanted. 

TKA-AND-TOAST    DUT    HAS    LH)    TO    SENIX-ITT 

Tlie  Importance  of  a  properly  balanced  diet 
to  mental  health  also  has  been  streeeed  by 
I>r  Winiam  F  Sheeley  head  of  psychiatry  at 
Minneapolis  General  Hospital.  "While  head 
of  Hasting"  State  Hospital  he  observed  that 
many  of  the  aged  patients  who  had  been 
csommSfed  ap  .senile  l>>unced  light  back  once 
Vtitj  started   eating  properly. 

Their  or.'y  trouble  he  says,  was  thst  they 
bad  lived  too  long  on  a  tea-and-toast  diet. 


Following  tip  on  this  idea,  the  Community 
Welfare  Council  of  Hennepin  County  and  the 
Minneapolis  Gas  Oo.  have  run  nutrition 
clinics  for  the  elderly  which  have  attracted 
lart-'e  aiid  ei.thuslastic  audiences. 

New  insUchts  are  being  gained  Into  other 
causes  of  the  high  rate  of  mental  disorders 
anmong  the  aged.  Men  and  wonrten  who  are 
perfectly  well  while  engaged  In  their  Jobs  and 
busy  dally  routines  coUaptse  mentally  under 
the  strains  that  oome  with  retirement,  said 
Dr.  Mjses  M.  Prollch.  University  of  Michigan 
psychiutrist. 

The  increasing  stresses  of  giving  up  a  Job 
losing  friends  and  associates  and  having  to 
adjust  to  the  lower  social  stalvis  of  Idleness 
often  lower  a  person's  capacity  to  oopc  with 
the  world,  he  said 

As  America  learns  to  accept  the  worth  of 
a  life  of  reurement,  as  more  meaninglul  ac- 
tivity IS  found  for  such  a  life,  we  csji  expect 
the  rate  of  mental  illness  among  the  aged  to 
decline.   Frolich  concluded. 

Finally.  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Coller.  noted 
Detroit  firget  :i  and  emeritus  professor  at  the 
Michigan  Medical  Scliool,  made  the  point 
that  the  lives  of  many  aged  persons  are  ex- 
tended ar.d  n.ade  happier  by  surgery  that 
never  WLmid  have  been  considered  even  20 
years  ago. 

"We  can  do  almost  any  surgery  now  with 
safely  up  uito  the  seventies,  eighties,  and 
nineties,"    lie    pointed   out. 

Much  of  tins,  he  said,  Is  due  to  vastly 
expar.ded  fx;>erime:;tril  n-pdic:ne  and  the 
development  of  special  surgical  teams,  such 
as  the  world-famous  LlUehel  team  at  Uni- 
versity of  Miuneaota  for  heart  surgerj'. 


Inadequate  Housing  Is  a  Plagus  to  Aged 

Prank    and    Agnes    D.    are    In    their    early 

sevei.tlps.  With  n.arried  daughters  In  Cali- 
fornia and  Texas  and  a  son  with  the  Regular 
Army  in  Weft  Germany. 

Thev  live  In  their  southeast  Minneapolis 
h.  me.  which  they  bought  for  $5,400  In  1938 
ar.d  have  ioi^g  since  paid  lor.  When  Frank 
D.  retired  from  his  salesman's  Job  they 
started  taking  In  tu-o  to  three  'Cnlverelty  of 
MmnesotJi  student*  as  boarders. 

"We're  going  to  stay  right  here  as  long  as 
we  can."  says  Prank  D.,  "unless  I  can  talk 
the  ^rlfe  Into  buying  a  trailer  and  tr^.-ing 
one  of  those  Florida  retirement  villages  " 

Catherine  F  is  78,  widrwed  7  years.  Her 
arthritis  gives  her  quite  a  bit  of  trouble  and 
the  steps  Ir.  her  fwc-story  home  near  Lake 
Street  and  Bloomlngton  Avenue  sometimes 
are  too  much  for  her  t''^  manage. 

Fr.r  a  few  years  after  her  husband  died, 
Mr?  F  had  an  elderly  cousin  from  Wlllmar, 
Minn  ,  living  with  her.  But  there  were  dis- 
agreements over  what  to  cook,  how  to  clean 
hotL-se  And  Mrs  P  's  friends  didn't  feel  com- 
fortable with  the  cousin.  So  she  went  back 
to  Willmar. 

Mr?  P  knows  she  cant  stay  alone  In  that 
house  much  longer.  Her  married  daughter 
In  Richfield  wants  her  to  come  live  with  her, 
her  welder  husband,  and  their  three  children. 

"I  like  them  too  well  for  that,"  says  Mrs. 
F  "I'm  going  to  sell  this  house — the  chil- 
dren don't  want  It — and  move  Into  Ebeneeer 
Home.  Several  of  the  women  from  my 
church  live  there  and  like  It  well  " 

John  R  "Who  Is  74  and  never  married,  is 
j-e.eoverlng  In  a  nurslne  home  from  a  broken 
hip  He  broke  It  when  he  fell  on  the  badly 
lighted  stAir*  of  his  near -d own tviwn  board- 
ing house.  He's  going  back  to  the  dingy, 
overcrowded   bed-slttlng  room   and   kitchen 

But  not  for  long  John  R  has  his  name 
on  the  waiting  list  for  one  of  the  hlgh-rtse 
apertmente  In  the  Glenwood  redevelopment 
area.  There  he'll  be  paying  $32  a  month 
for  an  airy,  modem  efDclency  apartmMit. 

"It's  a  good  chunk  out  of  my  $71  relief 
check. "  he  says.  "Biu  It's  a  sight  better  than 
what  I  have  now." 
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BOTTsnro  IB  pmawMo  rnxo  fob  u^.  agb* 

Tha«  hAs  be«n  growing  reoognltloQ  th&k 
decent,  mltable  boiulag  U  one  o€  tbe  moct 
preoslng  needs  of  the  Nation's  16,600.000 
over-66  group. 

"Studies  have  shown  that  social  problems. 
such  as  disease,  extended  Illness,  suicide,  ac- 
cidents, mental  Ulness.  and  Isolation  occur 
In  high  proportion  among  populations  llTlog 
In  deteriorated  housing  and  disorganized 
neighborhoods,"  says  E.  Everett  Ashley  3d.  of 
the  Federal  housing  and  home  finance  agen- 
cy. 

"The  need  for  a  gcxxl  living  environment 
is  especially  important  for  the  elderly  who. 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  aging  process. 
are  especially  vulnerable  to  the  disturbing 
Influence  of  unsatisfactory  surroundings  " 

The  housing  conditions  of  the  elderly  were 
outlined  thus  to  the  McNamara  subconunii- 
te«  of  the  Senate  this  summer  by  Dr  Wllma 
Donahue,  chairman  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  division  of   gerontology : 

Half  of  them  cant  afford  the  minimum 
decent  housing.  As  many  as  1.200  000 
couples  live  In  three-generation  famlUee 
"and  most  report  that  they  regard  this  ar- 
rangement as  undesirable  " 

"Mlddle-Eiged  and  older  people."  she  ex- 
plained, "usually  capitulate  t^j  living  with 
their  children  only  when  forced  to  do  so  be- 
cause of  long-term  disabling  Illness,  absen'^e 
of  Income  or  devastating  loneilnes."?  brought 
on  by  the  loss  of  spouses  or  other  social 
contacts." 

Porty-six  percent  of  the  elderly  are  living 
as  married  couples  In  their  own  households; 
another  34  percent  are  not  married  but  serve 
as  heads  of  households;  the  other  30  percent 
live  In  homes  for  the  aged.  State  hoepltals, 
with  relatives  or  adult  children  or  make  some 
other  arrangements 

More  than  three-quarters  are  well  enough 
to  go  on  living  lndep)€ndently.  with  only  1 
In  5  needing  specialized  housing  where 
they  get  help  with  the  activities  of  living. 

INDEPXNDKNCX  IS  DILXMMA  OF  AGED 

Only  about  3  percent  live  In  Institutions. 
SUty-elght  percent  of  persons  over  65  live  Ir. 
their  own  homes,  mostly  paid  for  This  Is 
the  highest  home  ownership  ratio  among 
all  age  groups.  But  a  larger  f>art  of  the 
homes  owned  by  the  elderly  are  In  unsatis- 
factory condition. 

Industrialization,  the  trend  to  the  city 
and  greater  mobility  have  greatly  loosened 
the  close  ties  that  used  to  exist  between  gen- 
erations In  a  family  where  the  old,  the  mid- 
dle-aged and  the  young  had  a  place  and  use- 
ful function.  More  and  more,  the  average 
family  Is  made  up  of  young- to-middle-aged 
parents  and  their  children. 

At  the  same  time,  people  have  children 
earlier,  stop  having  them  earlier  and  live 
longer.  Today  the  average  couple  Is  no  more 
than  60  when  the  youngest  child  leaves  the 
home.  At  that  point,  the  man  has  a  life  ex- 
pectancy of  27  years  and  the  woman  of  31. 

Thus  a  third  of  the  lives  of  a  married 
couple  will  be  spent  in  a  two-person  house- 
hold needing  a  much  smaller  home.  Dr. 
Donahue  concluded.  And  almost  Inevitably 
one  spouse  will  spend  years  alone  after  the 
death  of  the  other. 

Only  about  10  percent  of  those  reaching  re- 
tirement age  leave  their  home  community. 
But  even  that  fraction  provides  a  booming 
market  in  retirement  villages  and  trailer 
camps  for  the  sunshine  States  of  Florida. 
California  and  the  Southwest. 

Increasingly  it  Is  becoming  clear  that  the 
elderly  want  to  continue  an  Independent 
household  as  long  as  possible  And  the 
general  public  expects  them  to  do  so,  rather 
than  moving  in  with  their  children. 

StliT-bscked  Independence  may  not  be  the 
b«st  thing  for  the  older  person,  involving,  as 
it  must,  not  only  material  hardships  but  the 
much  greater  suffering  of  years  of  loaellness. 


Jooeph  M.  Brltton  of  Pennsylvania  Univer- 
sity, whose  research  findings  support  the 
stress  on  Independent  living,  has  described 
the  dilemma  erf  the  elderly  thus: 

"Present  opinion  hardly  makes  acceptance 
of  a  helping  hand  (I.e.  living  with  children 
or  relatives)  a  graceful  thing  to  do.  even 
when  the  hand  is  extended  with  sincerity  and 
a  genuine  spirit  ot  loving  or  friendly  assist- 
ance. 

BXJTLDiaia    SEEK    TO     MEET    BASIC     .NEEDS    OT    AGED 

"And  yet.  almost  Inevitably  In  old  age. 
unlesfi  an  Individual  dies  suddenly,  he  be- 
comes leas  self-sufficient  and  to  a  greater  cr 
lesser  degree  dependent  uF>^>n  others  This 
is  a  reality  of  hie  In  these  later  years  " 

Since  little  can  be  done  to  change  these 
F*uri  tan -inspired  values  of  our  society,  there 
is  much  we  should  do  to  let  more  of  the 
elderly  live  by  themselves  and  make  It  more 
pleasant  f'jr  them,   he   said, 

A  survey  of  the  New  York  State  division  of 
housing  found  that  one  in  five  elderly  pa- 
tients In  New  York  City  hospitals  could  go 
home — If  they  had  a  decent  place  to  go  .'^ome 
to.  I',  they  had  that,  the  hospitals  could  pro- 
vide home  nursing  care  for  them — -at  a  great 
saving  In  labor  money  and  self-respect  of 
the   elderly    patients 

One  of  the  main  stumbling  blocks  t<-)  their 
return  home  is  this,  according  to  Richard 
W    HUl,   Jr  .    of   the   division 

■  A,m<i6t  half  of  the  patients  have  limited 
mobility  ajid  most  of  them  are  shut  in  due 
to  the  lack  of  elevators  In  the  buildings  In 
whlc.i  they  reside  In  most  cases  thef5e 
peop.e  do  not  live  on  the  ground  fi.<>)T  level. 
Over  70  percent  live  on  the  second  fl(j<>r  or 
higher  On  the  other  hand,  only  13  percent 
live   m  buildings  with  elevatf)rs 

"This  bifxrk  to  their  mobility  can  hardly 
be  overstated  " 

Ability  to  get  outside,  home  care  services 
for  temp<')rary  Illness,  and  partial  honT'mftker 
services  are  some  of  the  things  housing  for 
the   elderly   should    have 

Other  desirable  features  are  complete 
dwelling  unit.  Including  bat.^lr'')om.  on  one 
floor,  absence  of  thresh'jlds  and  other  trip- 
ping hazj>jds.  d'X)rs  wide  enough  to  let  a 
wheelchair  pass,  nonslip  surfaces,  hand 
grips  by  all  toilets  and  bathtubs,  a  kitchen 
arrangement  which  makes  stretching  and 
stooping   unnecessary 

Housing  for  the  elderly  should  be  Irjcated 
near  public  transportation.  sh<5pplng.  med- 
ical, hoepital.  and  recreational  facilitie.s  free 
from  major  traffic  hazards;  in  a  neighbor- 
hood free  from  urban  blight  and  slums,  and 
In  familiar  surroundings  near  the  occu- 
pants  usual   circle  of  friends. 

We  know  of  some  of  the  needs.  And  much 
is  beginning  to  be  done  to  meet  them 
There  Ls  a  lively  boom  in  construction  of  a 
variety  of  housing  for  the  aged,  ranging 
from  a  high-rise  apartment  building  for  re- 
tired teachers  In  Omaha,  Nebr  .  to  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church's  string  of  olde-age 
homes  across  the  country,  to  the  indepen- 
dent family  units  of  Detroit's  model  Pres- 
byterian village. 

Following  pioneers  such  as  New  York  City; 
San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Cleveland.  Ohio,  and 
Toronto.  Canada.  Minneapolis  by  fall  will 
have  180  efficiency  and  one-bedroom  apart- 
ments at  low  rents  In  the  Olenwood  rede- 
velopment area.  The  elderly  will  have  pref- 
erence In  renting  them. 

HOW   vs.    HELPS   MEXT   HOTTSING   NEED 

A  tremendous  boost  to  providing  more  am- 
ple housing  for  the  elderly  weis  given  by 
Congress  in  1966  when  It  made  possible,  for 
the  flrst  time,  for  single  elderly  persons  of 
low  Income  to  be  admitted  to  low-rent  pub- 
lic hotislng  projects. 

Congress  gave  authority  to  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  (FHA)  to  under- 
write 90  percent  of  mortgage  locms  on  proj- 
ects  sponsored    by    nonproht    groups.      The 


1956   law   also  made  It  easier  for  persons  60 

and  older  to  qualify  for  FHA-lnsured  loans 
Private  h  <mebui;der8  also  are  moving  into 
the  market  One.  Carl  T  Mltnick.  presi- 
dent n{  tlie  National  As8*x:iation  of  Home- 
builders,  has  built  8(X)  units  and  financed 
niany  for  retired  persons  in  North  Cape  May 
N  J 

Senior  cltiziens.  Mltnick  has  found,  are  ex- 
cellent credit  risks. 

The  scope  of  the  continuing  need  has 
been  indicated  by  Mltnick  who  says  the 
elderly  need  150.000  new  housing  units  an- 
nually And  Herbe.-t  M  Rosenthal,  a  Chi- 
cago builder,  says  that  housing  for  the 
elderly  will  represent  a  blUion-doliar-a- 
year  market  over  the  next  10  years. 


O.NCE  PuTsrcAi,  Needs  Are  Ea.sed.   Big  Ques- 
tion   BECOMr_s    Lets  IRE 

Reasonably  g'><>d  health,  enough  Income  to 
live  in  self-respect  and  a  de<-ent  place  to 
live — these  are  the  foundatL-ns  of  life  after 
65  to  which  men  and  wi.men  can  look  for- 
ward without  fear 

Although  much  still  remains  to  be  done 
before  these  goals  are  attained,  we  are  mov- 
ing toward  them.  But  that  Is  only  the  be- 
ginning. The  big  question  now  Is  once  the 
minimum  of  physical  comfort  la  assured, 
what  to  do  with  these   later   years' 

Shuffleboard.  outings,  golden  age  clubs, 
checker  tournaments,  gardening,  reading,  ra- 
dio and  television  take  up  a  good  part  of  the 
extra  time  which  retired  persons  have  on 
their  hands — at  times  weiglnng  heavily  on 
them 

A  vast  community  effort  Is  under  way 
across  the  country  to  provide  activities  and 
entertainment  for  those  who  have  worked  in 
their  fruitful  years  and  now  are  ready  to 
enjoy  the  rewards  of  the  high  standard  of 
living    they    have    helped    create 

For  many  of  the  aged  this  is  enough  and, 
if  the  otlier  conditions  of  physical  comfort 
Eire  present,  they  live  out  their  declining 
years  pleasantly  and  with   satisfaction. 

But  with  many  others  of  the  aged.  Dr. 
Wllma  Donahue  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan feels  that  tmder  their  efforts  to  engage 
In  rerreatl'in  there  Is  a  sense  of  "filling  an 
inner  vacuxim  which  has  been  created  by  the 
leisure  time  that  has  been  thrust  upon 
them  ■■ 

The  dilemma  of  the  aged  In  western  so- 
ciety, and  especially  In  the  United  States, 
is  this,  says  Dr  Donahue  who  heads  her 
university  8   division   of   gerontology; 

'  Our  society  has  ijeen.  and  very  largely 
continues  to  be  family  and  work -centered. 
We  have  as-signed  roles  and  social  positions 
in  terms  if  piu-enthood  and  work  Now  we 
have  created  an  economy  In  which  these 
responsibilities  are  ccmnpleted  while  many 
years  of  life  remain  We  Invite  people  to 
retire  Adult  children  have  little  or  no  need 
for  their  parents  In  the  home  But  what 
position  have  we  assigned  to  these  peopIeT 
How  shall  they  use  their  energy  time  and 
experience''  H  >w  shall  they  satisfy  their 
needs  f  >r  belonging,  usefulness,  rectjgnltlon 
and  (jriPnr.Atlon''" 

Very  few  are  self-sufficient  enough  to  do 
merely  what  they  think  is  right  and  let  the 
opinion  of  those  around  them  go  hang.  Al- 
most all  of  us  need  the  approval  and  accept- 
ance of  those  around  us.  the  praise,  the 
pat  on  the  back,  the  knowledge  that  we  are 
doing  what  is  r^'iisidered   wr)rth   while. 

In  ancient  Oreoce  and  most  of  the  non- 
western  civlUzati'ins  almost  up  to  the  pres- 
ent, leisure  was  a  respectabie  way  to  fill 
one  s  time  The  old  Greeks  put  a  low  value 
on  productive  work  They  believed  that  the 
most  worthy  use  of  time  was  to  deal  with 
people  through  g'jvernment,  service,  reli- 
gious worship  and  conversation 

But  in  western  society  since  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  stress  has  been  on  productive  work 
as  the  most  valuable  use  uf  lime.     It  is  the 
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Calvlnlst-Purltan  tradition,  what  the  so- 
ciologists call  the  Protestant  ethic,  of  hard 
work,  self-reliance  and  Independence  which 
has  built  our  technological  civilization  erf 
abundance. 

Ironically.  It  is  that  very  devotion  to 
productive  wcrk,  which  has  created  the 
highest  standard  of  living  in  history  and 
has  extended  cur  life  span  to  70  and  more, 
which  now  strikes  back   at  the  elderly. 

For,  though  there  are  beginning  to  be 
some  signs  of  change.  In  our  society  it  Is 
bard  to  win  public  respect  lor  a  man  who 
doesn't  work  any  more,  who  has  been  put  on 
the  shelf. 

"Work  has  given  a  man  more  than  in- 
come," says  August  Hecksher.  director  of 
the  20th  Centiu-y  Fund  which  has  done  pi- 
oneer research  in  the  field  of  aging.  "In 
numerous  ways  it  has  provided  satisfactions 
and  answered  needs,  and  now  the  real  ob- 
jective must  be  to  find,  not  activity  in 
general,  not  business  for  its  own  sake,  but 
activities  which  specifically  fill  the  void 
which  the  ending  of  the  Job  has  left." 

MATVRX    LIVING    MAKES    DEMANDS 

Other  societies  have  accorded  positions  of 
respect  and  honor  to  their  aged,  have  looked 
up  to  their  greater  experience  and  wisdom. 
America,  too,  with  its  attitudes  still  largely 
moored  in  a  youthful  pioneer  society,  will 
have  to  change  Its  approach  to  age  if  It  is 
to  come  to  terms  with  a  group  that  Is  be- 
coming increasingly  important  as  voters, 
consumers  and  setters  of  public  tastes. 

Not  all  the  changes  have  to  be  made  by 
the  younger  age  groups.  To  be  respected  an 
older  person  must  be  more  than  Just  old. 
And  the  rocking  chalr-flshlng  routine  as  the 
end-all  of  retirement  Is  not  likely  to  make  a 
place  of  honor  for  the  aged  in  our  com- 
munities. 

Mature  llvliig,  which  has  become  possible 
on  a  large  scale  for  the  flrst  time  in  our  life- 
time, makes  dem-ands  on  the  middle-aged 
and  older  jjersons.  too.  Woodjow  W.  Hunter 
of  the  University  of  Michigan's  division  of 
gerontology  has  outlined  some  of  the  most 
Important  ones: 

Selflessness  or  the  capacity  to  serve  one's 
fellow  man.  Too  often  the  elderly  become 
preoccupied  with  their  own  affairs  to  the 
exclusion  of  everything  else.  The  retire- 
ment years,  when  the  cares  of  earning  a  liv- 
ing and  raising  a  family  are  over,  present  a 
unique  opportunity  to  serve  those  less  for- 
tunate. Including  the  sick  and  the  Institu- 
tions serving  them  and  children  and  youth. 

Social  expanslveness  or  the  capacity  to 
reach  out  and  create  new  and  satlsrylng  so- 
cial relationships.  One  of  the  great  causes 
of  loneliness  and  separation  from  the  com- 
munity for  the  aged  Is  their  refusal  to  make 
new  friends  and  acquaintances  as  the  old 
ones,  Inevltab  y,  pass  away. 

Other  attributes  making  for  a  more  satis- 
fying retlremimt  are  mental  alertness,  In- 
qulsltlveness,  flexibility,  active  citizenship, 
self-sufficiency  In  thought.  Initiative,  and 
the  ability  to  set  and  realize  goals  for  the 
remaining  years  of  one's  life. 

Not  enough  factual  research  on  what  the 
elderly  themselves  want  to  do  with  their  re- 
tirement time  has  been  done  so  far.  And 
much  valuable  insight  Into  what  makes  a 
well-adjusted  retirement  can  be  expected 
from  some  of  the  research  projects  now  be- 
ing carried  on 

But  one  thing  is  certain:  Efforts  to  do 
everything  ar  d  decide  everything  for  the 
elderly,  however  well  Intentloned,  are  off  the 
mtirk. 

Leonard  Z.  Breen.  Purdue  sociologist,  has 
warned  against  letting  the  pr  fesslonal 
organizer  make  the  elderly  "public  pn^p- 
erty — fair  ganie  for  all  thoee  who  nianlpulat.e 
them"  and  wlio  think  they  know  best  what 
Is  good  for  Uie  elderly. 


"We  must  not  take  a  man  out  of  the  pool 
hall  and  make  a  new  man  out  of  him  at  ape 
65  Just  because  he  is  65."  he  says  "Old 
people,  after  all.  are  only  young  people  c^ow^l 
older.  To  Impose  a  new.  foreign  and  arbi- 
trary set  of  values  and  standards  Is  undemo- 
cratic and  unfair  In  any  case  for  no  other 
reason  than  a  man  has  reached  a  certain 
chronological    age. 

"Let  each  individual  derive  from  his  own 
life  his  own  satisfactions  with  appropriate 
assistance  and  guidance,  but  with  individual 
and  personal  dignity  and  freedom." 

'MSANiNCruL  MATtmrrr'  is  PEODtJcr  or 

PLANNING 

One  of  the  most  persuasive  appeals  against 
regimentation  of  the  aged,  for  consideration 
of  each  one  as  a  separate  Individual  was 
made  at  the  University  of  Michigan's  recent 
conference  on  aging  by  Mrs  Mary  C.  Van 
Tuyl. 

A  retired  clinical  psychologist  who  has 
taught  and  practiced  In  California  and  Mich- 
igan, raised  six  children  and  now  lives  at 
Presbyterian  'Village  In  Detroit,  Mrs.  Van 
Tuyl  made  these  points: 

"The  longer  I  live  within  a  group  of  older 
people,  the  more  I  am  Inclined  to  stress  their 
differences  Instead  of  their  similarities. 

"The  range  of  differences  in  background 
and  present  status  is  so  variable  that  any 
generalization  is  more  than  likely  to  be  un- 
trustworthy. The  amount  of  economic  re- 
soxirces  of  the  older  individual,  tlie  extent 
and  quality  of  the  formal  education  he  has 
had,  even  the  character  of  his  childhood  and 
youth,  his  professional  and  work  history,  his 
present  physical  and  mental  health — has  he 
been  married?  divorced?  Is  his  partner  liv- 
ing? has  he  had  children? — his  chtn-ch  back- 
ground and  his  present  religious  thinking, 
his  personality  and  temperament,  his  tastes 
and  appreciation  resources,  his  adaptability 
to  the  necessities  of  change,  his  degree  of  In- 
dependence, of  tolerance  of  other  ways  of 
thinking  and  acting,  even  the  time  and  the 
rate  at  which  the  most  conspicuous  physical 
manifestations  of  aging  appear — all  of  these 
are  important  characteristics  that  simply 
pile  up  to  make  unique  Individuals  of  older 
men  and  women." 

The  richness  of  resources  for  meaningful 
satisfactions  that  are  built  up  In  early  and 
middle  life,  she  stressed,  are  likely  t<D  be  the 
basic  reservoir  for  satisfactions  in  later  life. 
The  whole  previous  life  is  a  preparation  for 
the  later  years. 

In  spite  of  what  other?  can  do  for  the 
elderly,  she  said,  the  individual's  own  respon- 
sibility for  his  life  plan  Ir  the  end  is  jxu-a- 
mount.  And  she  concluded  her  views  on 
meaningful  maturity  witli  this  story: 

"Not  long  ago  I  had  dinner  with  a  woman 
recently  retired  from  a  successful  small  busi- 
ness. She  was  talking  of  her  pre.sent  activi- 
ties as  if  they  were  giving  her  great  satisfac- 
tion. When  someone  asked  her  about  the 
difficulties  of  retiring,  she  said  with  some 
impatience,  'It  seems  t  me  that  about  half 
tlie  country  Is  trying  to  teach  the  other  half 
how  to  retire.  With  me,'  she  said.  'I  Just 
gave  up  going  to  work  6  days  a  week  plus 
some  evenings  and  began  to  do  some  things 
I  had  always  wanted  to  do.' 

"The  n.att#r  probably  was  not  as  easy  as 
this  comment  would  indicate,  but.  she  con- 
tinued. 'If  we  have  handled  our  affairs  well 
up  to  this  age  of  60  or  65.  It's  quite  likely 
that  we  can  plan  for  the  later  years.'  " 


SCOREBOARD  OP  AMERICAN 
SCIENCE 
Mr.  HI^MPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
there  appeared  in  the  Minneapolis  Trib- 
une an  excellent  series  of  articles  by 
Victor  Cohn.  entitled  "Scoreboard  ot 
American  Science." 


Eipht  years  ago  Victor  Cohn  ■wrote 
the  first  series  of  articles  on  Russian 
science  in  any  American  newspaper  and 
he  stated.  "We  are  badly  uiidcrrating 
Russian  science."  In  1958.  Mr.  Cohn 
spent  5  weeks  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
made   the  follo'wing   grim   observation: 

The  first  year  since  sputnik  the  Russians 
have  advanced  more  in  science  than  we. 
At  the  present  pace,  they  will  lead  us  in 
most  important  fields  of  science  in  10  years, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  informed  Americans. 

Last  year.  Mr.  Cohn  was  assigned  by 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune  to  see  how  far 
the  United  States  had  come  in  science 
and  education  since  Russia  had  launched 
sputnik  over  2  years  aeo.  The  excellent 
series  of  articles  which  Mr.  Cohn  pre- 
pared Ls  must  reading  to  anyone  who  is 
concerned  about  our  scientific  status 
today. 

I  highly  recommf-nd  this  excellent  re- 
port, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  series  of  five  articles  along  with  a 
chart  entitled  "A  Scoreboard  of  Ameri- 
can Science,"  which  sums  up  the  prog- 
re.ss  we  have  made  in  the  last  few  years, 
be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.'ection.  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(By  Victor  Cohn) 

Washington. — How  can  we  wake  up 
America? 

On  October  4.  1957 — 2  years  ago  todays 
Russia  launched  her  first  sputnik. 

Today  many  leading  American  scientists 
are  still  saying:  "How  can  we  wake  up 
America?" 

This  is  the  main  conclusion  thiK  rep-.-^rter 
has  reached  after  talking  to  many  scientists, 
and  working  with  science  officials  in  Wash- 
ington to  compile  the  first  "scoreboard  of 
American  science." 

This  scoreboard  appears  on  this  pRge  It 
Is  an  attempt  to  show  some  of  the  thlnes 
we  have  done  and  not  done  since  the  ftrst 
sputnik's  beep-beeps  signaled  a  new  kind  of 
race  for  world  leadership. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  gave  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  generous  help  in  com- 
piling many  of  this  Scoreboard's  figures  and 
estimates.  But  several  come  from  other 
sources,  and  any  errors  are  ours. 

TT.e  scoreboard  and  many  recent  inter- 
views now  shcv  that : 

Oiu-  Government — by  act  of  the  Congress 
that  Just  adjourned— 'Will  Increase  spending 
on  all  scientific  research  and  development  in 
the  next  year  by  6'';  percent.  An  authorita- 
tive Washington  estimate  Is  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  increasing  theirs  by  between  11  and 
16  percent  every  year. 

Two  years  ago  we  were  warned  that  the 
Russians  were  spending  8  percent  of  their 
national  income  on  education,  while  we  were 
Ei->ending  4  percent.  The  US  Commissioner 
of  EducAtion  now  estimates  that  we  sire 
spending  5  percent;  the  Soviet  Union,  be- 
tween 10  and  15. 

Russia's  moon  rocket  reminds  us  how  far 
behind  we  remain  In  sheer  rocketpower.  One 
finds  general  uneasiness  among  scientists 
about  our  many  failures  on  the  launching 
pads. 

There  is  even  sharper  worry  among  our 
scientists,  however,  about  American  basic 
research  and  education — for  example,  about 
the  ntmiber  of  bright  youngsters  etlll  not 
getting  college  educations  in  fields  Impor- 
tant to  the  Nation's  survival.  We  are  In- 
creasing our  scientific  and  technical  man- 
power supply  by  3  to  4  percent  a  year.  Russia 
ta  increasing  its  by  6  to  7  percent. 
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Ovur  spending  on  basic  reseaxch,  which 
after  sputnik  leaped  forward  from  shame- 
fully lew  levels,  haa  already  started  to  level 
off  sharply.  Most  scientist*  believe  It  Is 
leveltnt;  off  before  even  apprc«chlng  the  level 
that  taey  believe  vital  to  prevent  future 
gurprlses   like  sputnik   In    unforeseen   fields. 

Congress — as  one  example — Just  put  off 
votir.g  either  a  go-£ihead  or  stai'.ing  appro- 
priation for  a  crucial  research  tool:  a  2-rK.ie- 
long  $105  milUoa  Star.fjrd  Ur.iverslty  ac- 
ceUrator  or  atcni  smasher.  Xy.e  Pres^d^-^nt 
In  May  personally  asked  appr^iv.i;.  C  :  gr-^'.-s 
did  make  available  abru*;  «1  n.l'.'ian  Ir.  AKC 
(Atomic  Energy  Comrr.i&slon )  operating 
funds  for  preiimlnary  desle^n  studies.  St  len- 
tists  and  the  AEC  had  asked  a  stiirui.g  fund 
of  $3  million  to  $4  million,  and  urged  a  con- 
gressional c  'mrn:tm--^nt  to  prevent  destruc- 
tion of  team-sciT.tists'  morale,  future  de- 
lays and  loss  of  iceymen. 

While  trlmmir.?  a  few  mll'.lon  h-^re.  a  few 
million  there  from  basic  sciences.  Congress 
voted  the  National  IrisUtutes  of  Health — the 
Governments  medlcai  research  Institutes — 
♦400  million  for  the  coming  vear.  This  is  up 
36  percent  from  1958-53.  It  la  $105,700,000 
m.ore  than  the  Pref^Mf-nt  a-ked  of  Congress. 
It  Is  more  than  the  Ir.str. utes  th^nif'-ves 
hsd  asked  of  the  Presl  lent. 

The  Government's  total  basic  research 
gpendint:  mean-.vhile  goes  up  this  year  fr  'm 
9488  to  $494  million — a  UtU"  over   1   percer.- 

These  are  some  of  the  reitw-ns  why  m^iuy 
■clentlitfl  s':".;  t.-  rrv  Much,  tliey  are  awf-re. 
has  happened  since  ';p'.;".:iik.  America's  edu- 
cational fiur''t>"'rt  and  support  of  science  have 
moved  far  ahea^l 

Sclen<^e  h.ts  beeun  to  hiv»  a  V,' i^hlngton 
▼oice.  We  are  bu'.ldini?  st  veral  teles  i>pe.-^, 
atom -sm  15 hers,  and  latx>raU)riea. 

We  Btiii  lead  the  w^rid  in  m^jet  fltida  -  f 
•clence.  thouph  th»  Soviet  Umun  s  upw.-trd 
pace  \^  omlnou-'.v  f.i-iter  Our  space  satel- 
lites have  garnered  far  m.ore  new  fact^  than 
Russia's.  Congress  last  yerj-  pa.-3ed  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  lo  help  some 
worthy  studenus  gu  Ui  coil-'ge. 

The  question  Is  still  r.u.^ed.  'Are  -Ae  d.jl:.g 
enough?" 

In  AugTist  1358  Dr.  Alan  Waterman.  Di- 
rector of  the  >rational  Science  Foundation, 
wrote  President  Eisenhcwer  tliat  "only  a  be- 
ginning" had  been  made,  and  said  "we  shall 
rapidly  lose  in  com.petition"  with  oUier  na- 
tions unless  we  show  greater  effurt. 

Waterman  said  a  few  weeks  ago : 

"We've  made  some  progress.  But  I  still 
feel  very  strongly  along  these  same  lines.  I 
don't  know  how  we  can  bring  honie  to  people 
that  there's  still  a  real  emergency," 

He  Lb  worried  about  real  and  urgent  needs 
for  many  fundamental  research  facilities 
(like  the  Stanford  accelerator)  and  f  .r  m.U- 
Ilooa  of  dollars"  worth  of  new  labs  and 
equipment. 

"I'm  still  very  unhappy  about  the  extent 
of  results  in  educate .n."  he  added.  "'.Vhore 
I  get  most  unhappy  Is  the  lot  of  the  high 
■chool  teacher.  'Who's  raising  his  salary  and 
status? 

"It's  true.  New  York  State  has  Jacked  up 
Ita  schoola.  So  have  California  and  Oreg  -n. 
Here  and  there  things  are  happening.  But 
lt'»  awfully  slow.  We  can't  wait  10  or  20 
yeara.     We  haven't  got  time  " 

Dr.  Bowen  Deee,  the  Science  Foundation's 
AflBlatant  Director  for  Scientific  Pers<:)nnel 
and  Education,  eald:  "We  need  to  Improve 
education  for  science  at  all  levels. 

"For  example,  m.any  people  In  education 
would  point  to  tiie  thing  that  resulted  In 
two  Preaidential  vetoes  thl*  year — Federal 
aid  for  building  college  classrooms.  And 
we're  golxtg  to  have  Increasing  trouble  In 
education  because  of  increaaing  population.** 

On  Bdanc*  and  aducaUoo.  Dee*  said:  "We 
■till  have  a  very  ioog  way  to  go,  not  only  to 
catch  up  wlt^  t^e  SuMkuia  but  to  realize 


om   own  potential,    wlilch,   after   ail.    Is   the 
American  dreiun."* 

Ekwnomlsts  have  begun  to  stress  this 
point.  Disregarding  any  c<'>nip€tiUi)n,  we 
are  still  falling  to  do  enough  research  and 
training  to  Increase  pr'XIucUvlty. 

"By  ajid  lari?e  the  Government  hae  .shown 
a  grossly  Inadequate  appre-  latlun  i>f  tJtie 
lmf>'r*a:.  e  •-'  re.sf -.r^h,"  said  Sumner  H. 
Slichter.  HjiJ-\  jj-d  ec  •nomlst  wl.o  di'd  la.^' 
week,  to  a  Wasiii:.i»ton  confereiice  l.tat  y-ar. 

True,  he  P' .i!.t."<:l  out,  restju-ch  spenuing 
h.-i.s  .T  -.-•-.,  but  it  ::tt3  bt>en  mainly  military, 
ana  t/-,tr:. ::.••■.•  :..,  v-rt  of  other  research 
remains  "only  a  small  fraction  of  the  amount 
that  would  yield  enormous  results." 

Dr.  George  Klstlakowsky.  new  science  ad- 
viser to  Preptdent  Elsenhower,  said  In  Sep- 
tember that  we  still  and  regrettably  fsll  to 
recognlae  that  science  must  grow  faster  than 
Industrial  production,  or  production  will 
falter. 

In  the  paat  year  the  warnings  like  these 
v., .p  -■..,!  up  and  up — none  of  them  big 
ST'. .-•'>.=;  :.'.  the  time,  some  of  them  Just  a 
few  lines  In  a  speech,  but  all  of  them  to- 
gether making  a  powerful  meesace. 

Dr.  Joseph  Kaplan,  US.  International  Geo- 
physical Tear  chairman,  said  that  "In  spite 
of  the  Impact  of  spiitnlk.  no  one  m  yet  has 
staged  the  magnitude  and  character  d  the 
t<i=k "  He  believed  we  might  have  to  spend 
twice   a.-?   much  on   science   to   survive. 

Ll-'vd  V.  Berkner.  chairman  of  the  new 
smce  science  board  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sclenoee.  asked.  "Have  the  measures  since 
sputnik  been  adequate?" — and  answered: 
-No." 

Dr.  James  R.  Kllllan.  Jr..  the  President's 
science  adviser  until  a  few  months  ago — a 
conservative,  mild-spoken  man — said  In  hla 
final  oflUclal  sp>eech  In  J'uly; 

"We  still  pour  too  much  of  our  money 
Into  development  and  too  little  relatively  In 
basic  research." 

"We  face  Implacable,  able  competition 
•  •  •  While  recognizing  otir  present  strength, 
we  must  also  recognize  that  we  could  lose 
the  race." 

"The  military,  economic  and  technological 
competition  of  the  Soviet  bloc" — meaning 
Russia  and  Red  China — "may  require  us  to 
make  some  hard  choices  between  growing 
comfort  and  leisure  on  the  one  hand  and 
self-denial  and  hard  work  on  the  other." 

"Our  vitality  and  sense  of  purjHjse  are 
under  test." 


Untted    Stattis   Nettir    More    B.\.sic    Kt-<.r.\tirvi 

WA.'^HTSCT'^rJ' --C  v.id  t.he  Unl'^  5^*'i''^s 
turn  out  *.  be  the  most  cunfer-frpe  cl'»f'^ted 
na". ■-'.'.  in  hLs'.^ry'' 

This  kttid  of  question  Is  being  ask°<l  rather 
sadly  by  many  funiamental  9<-!'»n"l'5»*  In 
this  country  t-xlay  as  the  result  of  thf»!r  nag- 
ging dlfflouUlee  In  eettln^  flnauclal  support, 
compared  with  medicine's  far  ctsler  lot. 

Many  sol-  :itl.=t--,  are  partlmlarly  concern»»<J 
this  fall  afc  >Mt  the  re^-ent  exp^rli-nre  >>f  two 
Government  at-«»nriP3-  the  Natk.n.xi  R^-ip-'-e 
Foundation  .  NHF  and  the  National  I:.stl- 
tutee  jf  He  I'th  i  NTH  > 

NIH — consisting  of  a  national  canr*T  In- 
stitt.te,  a  I. .it:  :.al  heart  In.stltute  and 
others — ■was  establls.hed  both  to  do  r^^ear  ;i 
and  to  allot  research  grants  For  7  >  )n- 
secutlve  years  Congress  has  voted  It  more 
money  than  the  President  re<'oniinend-d 

The  Congress  that  Just  adjourned  i;ave 
NIH  84'Xj  mi;:;-n  f  t  \-jhj  r,i\  3.-;  per  cut 
O'/er  H»58- 59.  $1^5  million  r:t -re  tti.-m  'he 
President  budgeted,  and  more  than  NIH 
Itself  sought. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Science — tlie  ,'ourr.al  ■  ^f 
the  American  Asscjciatlon  for  the  A  l.  ance- 
naent  of  Science— said  of  this:  "It  may  not 
be  possible  to  spend  so  much  money  so 
quickly  without  slKniflcantiy  lowering  pres- 
ent research  standards." 


It  said  many  observer'.  u,;i  prni.se  the 
NIH  cancer-treatment  prograna,  but  will 
fliid  that  fundamental  biological  studies — 
the  kind  that  medicine  needs  for  future 
progress — are    being    short-changed. 

The  national  science  foundation  was  the 
brainchild  of  the  scientists  who  gave  the 
United  States  World  War  II  radar,  antisub- 
marine  weapons  and   the   A-bomb. 

They  began  saying  in  1&45  that  If  we 
wanted  future  strength,  we  must  not  do 
research  on  weapons  alone  but  must  do 
basic  research — the  dreaming  and  thinking 
and  searching  for  facts  that  lead  both  to 
knowledge  and   practical    payoffs. 

Dr.  Vannevair  Bush,  wartime  science  chief, 
said  In  1947  that  NSF  should  be  esUbllshed 
Inunedlately  and  that  Its  support  of  Ameri- 
can research  should  grow  to  $125  million  In 
5  years. 

NSP  was  not  established  until  1951.  and 
Its  total  research  support  now  totals  only 
$76,800,000.  Including  dollars  for  research 
facilities.  In  almost  every  year  NSP  requests 
have  been  cut  twice,  once  by  the  Budget 
Bureau,  then  by  Congress 

A  year  ago  NSP  asked  the  Bureau  to  allot 
It  $206  million  in  the  President's  195B-60 
budget.  This  was  cut  to  $160  million.  Then 
Congress  this  summer  voted  $152,700,000, 
having  cut  out  $6,617,000  in  basic  researcli 
funds  and  $800,000  foe  a  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere astrot^raph. 

This  Is  a  proposed  telescope  to  photograph 
large  sky  areas.  It  was  called  "vitally  and 
urgently  needed"  by  Dr.  Alan  Waterman, 
NSP  director.  Northern  Hemisphere  studies 
now  give  our  astronomers  only  half  the  data 
they  need  to  analyze  the  motions  of  Stan 
and  planets. 

The  House  of  Representatives  unsuccess- 
fully sought  to  cut  even  more  V^F  m  ney — 
$17  million  In  all.  Of  the  li  -<»  v  -e  on 
this,  Chemical  and  Engineering  Ne-ws  '»r- 
gan  of  the  American  Chemical  S-^cictv— 
observed : 

•"There  was  little  debate.  N  t^xly  -irred 
the  House  to  restore  the  cutj*  made  by  tlie 
Appropriations  Cotnmlttee.  As  he  pnaentt-d 
the  committee  recommendations.  Repre- 
sentative Joe  L.  Evins,  Democrat,  of  Tennes- 
see, said: 

•"The  committee  Is  impressed  by  tl  e  im- 
portance of  science  In  the  modern  world  but 
It  does  not  beUere  we  shoiiid  issue  a  blank 
check  to  the  Foundation.'  " 

M'«t  scientists  think  that  ln.'it<>iul  of  a 
blank,  chock.  b.«lc  science  has  been  Issued 
one  of  Washington's  barest  purses 

This  re{XM-ter  was  toid  by  NSF's  Waterman 
a  f'-w  weeks  a^o:  "Lasi  year  we  wero  t>.b.e  to 
support  about  36  percent  of  :  in-  u.  >rti.>  re- 
search proposals  we  received,  i  i^  fi  ut  11  -  pa-r 
It  will  be  about  the  same,  m.i>L>«  a  iiu-e 
more." 

Of  $7,700  million  which  ^V;u^l..:.(ft^.r.  at'tn- 
cles  will  spend  on  scientific  r>-»earcri  ,uiil  de- 
velopment— to  a  huge  extent  on  rocket  hard- 
ware— in  1958-60,  only  $494  million  or  6  per- 
cent will  be  for  basic  research.  This  is  tlie 
same  percentage  as  2  years  ago.  the  year  Hus- 
s,.an  science  shocked  us  with  sputnik 

Russia  spends  between  10  and  20  percent 
of  Its  research  and  development  money  on 
basic  research,  estimates  a  Washington  offl- 
clal  who  follows  Soviet  science. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  basic  re- 
search program  is  Inadequate.  Its  top  science 
advisers  found  In  March,  at  a  secret  meeting 
at  Savannah  River,  8  C. 

Navy  support  of  basic  research  should  be 
doubled  to  make  sure  of  future  naval  and 
national  strength,  said  an  advisory  conamlt- 
tee  to  the  Navy  In  April.  The  Navy  has  ac- 
tually been  by  far  the  heaviest  basic  research 
supporter  among  the  service* 

After  sputnik.  Lloyd  'V.  Berkner,  'hen  a 
member  of  the  President's  S^Mence  Advisory 
Committee,  estimated  that  US.  rese<\rch 
funds  ought  to  grow  5  to   10  tln.es  "in  the 
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next  few  years."  Basic  research  spending 
vas  Indeed  nearly  doubled  In  the  2  years 
following  October  4,  1957,  when  sputnik 
went  up.     But  now  It  la  leveling  off. 

Science  has  become  a  more  routine  Wash- 
ington Item  this  year,  and  no  longer  an 
urgent  one.  Tlie  NSF — for  example — was 
lust  gUen  a  first  $2  million  to  begin  to  re- 
model and  retool  college  graduate  research 
laboratories    (by   50-50  matching). 

This  Is  just  the  beginning,  of  course,  of 
what  should  be  a  long-range  program,  but 
one  NSF  official  still  calls  it  "a  pea  In  the 
dish."  NIH  has  a  3-year-old.  $30  mlllion- 
a-year  program  to  do  the  same  sort  of  Job 
for  the  medical  labs. 

Most  basic  research  sums  are  not  large 
as  Washington  figures  go. 

"Basic  research  doesn't  cost  much,"  said 
Waterman.  "In  fact,  doing  basic  research 
first  is  the  most  economical  approach." 

Where  we  fail  to  do  early  research  and 
development — as  In  space — we  wind  up 
spending  billions  to  much  less  avail  on 
crash  programs   later. 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Sheldon.  II,  technical  ad- 
viser to  the  still-weak  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  said:  "Elarly  re- 
search is  always  cheap,  and  time  Is  some- 
thing almost  ImpKisslble  to  buy  back  later, 
even  with  almost  astronomical  spending. 
Look  at  our  rocket  program. 

"This  House  committee  has  been  trying 
to  point  out  that  even  a  few  years'  delay  in 
an  important  science  can  hurt  us  very 
badly  later.  But  getting  this  across  Is  very 
hard." 

Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun.  Army  missile 
scientist,  was  quoted  to  Congress  by  Water- 
man: "For  years  we  have  been  talking  too 
much  about  hardware  and  too  little  about 
filling  the  vat  of  knowledge.  We  have  been 
taking  from  that  vat  for  years  and  putting 
little  or  nothing  back  in.  Now  we  are 
scraping  the  botu.)m." 

"I  think  a  breakthrough  by  us  is  highly 
unlikely  because  our  research  programs  are 
so  terribly  underfed.  A  breakthrough  by  the 
Russians,  putting  them  even  farther  ahead, 
is  much  more  probable." 

Many  scientists  think  there  are  still  not 
enough  scientists  in  high  places  In  Washing- 
ton to  say:  "Basic  science  is  Impxjrtant." 

This  situation,  all  agree,  has  Improved 
hugely  since  sputnik.  Before  sputnik. 
Washington's  top  scientific  body— the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  Committee — was  an 
unheeded  voice.  It  met  infrequently  and 
did  not  even  report  to  the  President. 

After  sputnik  it  began  frequent  meet- 
ings— some  of  its  members  are  still  in  Wash- 
ington almost  continuously — and  It  got  the 
President's  ear. 

He  named  a  personal  science  adviser,  who 
became  the  committee's  chairman.  In  De- 
cemt>er  1958  a  new  Federal  Council  of 
Science  and  Technology  was  named,  repre- 
senting all  agencies  dealing  with  science. 

A  minority  of  scientists — but  only  a  mi- 
nority— still  think  there  ought  to  be  a 
United  States  Department  of  Science.  Most 
top  scientists  disagree. 

Many,  however,  think  It  foolish  that  Wash- 
ington still  has  less  than  a  handful  of 
sclentlflcally  trained  men  at  any  decision- 
making levels,  with  none  in  the  Cabinet  and 
none  on  the  National  Security  Council 
(though  Dr.  George  Klstlakowsky,  the  sci- 
ence adviser,  often  sits  with  it) . 

In  Congress,  science  as  a  whole  Is  only 
beginning  to  find  any  place  to  turn.  Before 
sputnik,  there  was  none.  Then  both  Houses 
feverishly  named  special  committees  con- 
cerned mainly  with  space,  though  the  House 
group  had  a  broader  outlook. 

The  House  this  year  made  its  committee 
a  standing  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics (chairman,  Representative  Overton 
BaooKS,  Democrat,  Louisiana). 


The  Senate  still  has  what  Is  in  effect  only 
a  space  committee  with  limited  authority 
(chairman.  Senator  Ltndon  Johnson,  Dem- 
ocrat,  Texas,   the  majority   leader). 

Many  scientists  would  like  to  see  a  Joint 
Senate-House  committee  on  science  with 
the  energy  and  prestige  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy. 

Many  Americans  today  think  that  they  are 
supporting  science  because  they  read  that 
we  are  well  on  the  way  to  putting  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  into  space  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

"I'm  going  to  Washington  to  look  into 
the  support  for  basic  research."  I  told  a 
friend,  a  well-informed  citizen,  in  Septem- 
ber. 

"Oh."  he  said,  "you  mean  space  stuff." 

A  psychologist  at  a  scientific  meeting  this 
September  said:  "Man  is  alwaj's  looking  for 
a  good  fairy  to  solve  his  problems,  and  this 
time  the  good  fairy  is  dressed  in  a  space 
suit." 

But  space  science  is  not  all  of  science,  any 
more  than  atomic  energy  was  all  of  science 
when  it  was  the  glamor  field  10  years  ago. 
Some  other  field  could  be  the  hot  field  10 
years  or  5  years  from  now. 

America's  scientists  do  not  know  which 
field  it  will  be,  but  they  are  saying  that  it's 
foolhardy  and  perhaps  suicidal  for  us  to  con- 
tinue to  leave  a  large  number  of  gaps. 


Russia's   Secret   Weapon:    Lack  or   Funda- 
mental Research  in  United  States 

Washington. — We  do  not  know  how  to 
make  the  rockets  that  we  will  be  needing 
within  a  few  years. 

We  do  not  know  how  to  make  future  nu- 
clear reactors. 

We  do  not  know  how  to  make  a  practical 
atomic  airplane  engine. 

We  do  not  know  these  things.  American 
scientists  have  been  disclosing,  because  of  a 
lack  of  fundamental  research  in  what  has 
turned  out  to  t>e  a  crucial  field:  materials. 
This  includes  metallurgy,  the  science  of 
metals. 

"My  belief  Is  that  this  Is  an  area  where 
the  Russians  have  more  first-class  people 
than  we  and  are  training  more,"  Dr.  Herbert 
P.  York,  Director  of  Defense  Department  Re- 
search  and   Engineering,   told   this   reporter. 

We  have  other  serious  weaknesses.  We  do 
not  know  as  much  as  the  Russians  about 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean — the  terrain  of  any 
future  undersea  war — because  we  have  not 
done  as  much  fundamental  research  as  they 
in  oceanography. 

We  did  not  have  the  information  we  needed 
at  Geneva  disarmament  talks  on  the  po- 
tential effects  of  underground  atomic  shock- 
waves.  Our  scientists  had  to  cull  Soviet 
scientific  literature  for  information  on  con- 
version of  energy  into  wave  motion  in  the 
earth,  because  of  a  sharp  Soviet  lead  today 
in  seismology,  the  science  of  earth  shocks 
and  quakes. 

In  ail  of  these  areas — competent  scien- 
tists have  told  this  reporter — the  Russians 
are  either  ahead  of  us  or  nearly  up  to  us, 
and  In  all  they  are  moving  and  training 
faster. 

■  We  are  generally  lacking  information  In 
materials  and  the  whole  science  of  solids — 
in  high- temperature  chemistry,  high-pres- 
sure phenomena,  solid  state  physics  and  ad- 
vanced metallurgy,"  report.ed  Dr  John  H. 
Williams,  new  scientist -memljer  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  ( and  University 
of  Minnesota  professor  on  leave  1 . 

This  Is  now  showing  up  In  lack  of  ma- 
terials to  do  many  present  and  future 
rocket  and  space  Jobs.  Lack  of  advanced 
materials  for  an  aircraft  nuclear  reactor  was 
disclosed  this  September  as  one  reason  why 
we  are  still  far  from  the  flight  of  an  aU.mic 
plane,  though  nearly  $1  billion  dollars  so  far 
has  been  spent  on  this  project. 


"We  don't  have  appropriately  'trained 
people;  we  dont  have  basic  facts,"  said  Dr. 
John  Kincald  at  the  Pentagon's  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency.  "This  is  true  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  Defense  Department 
spends  at  least  $500  million  a  year  and  prob- 
ably a  billion  on  materials  development,  as 
part  of  the  contracts  for  many  jobs.  This 
Is  fantastically  wasteful." 

So  last  December  a  new  coordinating  com- 
mittee was  named,  headed  by  Williams  It 
has  charted  a  new  program  to  finance  uni- 
versity research  and  training.  Its  plans 
were  too  late  for  the  1959—60  budget,  but  the 
Defense  Department  Is  about  to  divide  $15 
million  Immediately  between  20-some  uni- 
versities to  start  some  broad  programs. 

In  oceanography,  Russia  Is  operating  a 
fleet  of  big  ships,  where  we  have  had  mostly 
converted  yachts.  Russia  also  has  rebuilt  a 
Navy  submarine — the  Severyanka  or  North- 
ern Maiden — Into  the  world's  first  underseas 
research  vessel.  A  large  part  of  its  Job  Is  to 
study  fish  movements,  which  made  Khru- 
shchev refer  to  It  as  "our  herring  catcher" 
during  his  American  visit. 

But  it  can  also  rest  on  the  ocean  bottom 
for  scientists  to  get  soil  samples.  A  Wash- 
ington official  who  follows  Soviet  progress 
said:  "In  submarine  oceanography,  I  can 
tell  you  that  they  know  much  more  about 
the  area  close  to  the  United  States  than  we 
know  about  the  area  close  to  Russia  " 

In  February  1959,  therefore,  a  committee 
on  oceanography  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  said  we  must  double  our  support 
of  deep-sea  research  in  10  years  or  face  eco- 
nomic, military  and  political  penalties.  It 
called  for  a  $615  million,  1960-70  research 
budget,  and  70  new  ocean-research  vessels  of 
all  tyijes. 

This  too  came  too  late  for  the  Warhir.cton 
machinery  to  crank  Into  fiscal  1960  planning. 
However,  the  Navy  has  converted  a  sub- 
marine buoy-tender — bigger  than  a  sailing 
yacht,  at  least — for  ocean  research,  and  an- 
other Is  now  being  converted.  Tlie  Navy 
also  has  $3 '2  million  for  a  new  1.150-t..n  ves- 
sel, and  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
$2  million. 

Seismology — detection  of  earth  shocks, 
natural  and  atomic — suddenly  became  a  hot 
field  when  Nevada  underpround  A-iximb 
test*  sliowed  we  did  not  really  know  enough 
to  detect  far-away  underground  .^-tests  re- 
liably. The  President's  Science  Adviscry 
Committee  last  December  named  a  panel  on 
seismic  improvement  headed  by  Lloyd  V. 
Berkner,  who  grew  up  in  Sleepy  Eye.  Minn. 

The  panel  reported  In  March  that  our  pres- 
ent activity  was  modest  at  best.  The 
Soviet  Union,  however,  was  emphasizing  seis- 
mologlcal  research  and  "enjoying  a  position 
superior  In  many  res{>ects  to  our  own"  We 
needed  specialists  and  m.:>dern  computing 
methods. 

The  panel  urgently  reoom^mended  a  2- 
year  research  and  dete>ctlon  propram  costing 
$10,800,000  the  first  year,  $7,400,000  the  sec- 
ond, plus  $12  million  a  year  worth  of 
underpround  atomic  and  c<  r.vennonal  ex- 
plosioiis  to   help   develop  det.ection 

Again,  most  of  this  lias  been  leit  for  fu- 
ture action. 

Seismology  and  oceanography  are  only  two 
fields  of  geophysics  or  earth  science  Here 
in  geneial  the  Russians  are  moving  swifliy, 
while  support  here  has  been  mea^'er. 

In  meteorology — weather — and  the  atmos- 
pliere,  therf  is  about  t«'i  be  published  a  new 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  rep^irt.  It  will 
still  call  this  "one  of  the  most  ne>riected 
sciences  of  our  times."  and  note  that  our 
average  ntimber  of  new  Ph.D  e  is  about  10 
a  year,  where  50  or  60  are  needed. 

TTiese  things  remain  true,  despite  a  chain 
of  recommendations  started  by  a  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  1958  study  headed  by 
Lloyd  Berkner.  The  new  report  will  note  with 
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approval  that  basic  research  support  is  gratl- 
ually  being  increased  In  line  with  the  Berli- 
ner report  recommendatlona. 

But  more  sUJl  seema  to  be  needed.  A  new 
University  Corp.  for  Atmospheric  Research 
representing  14  Institutions  called  In  Feb- 
ruary ror  a  $1,100,000  195&-60  appropriation 
toward  a  new  $33  million  Natior.al  Ins' i tut* 
of  Atmospheric  Research.  This  Institute 
would  tackle  the  big  atmosphere-study  Jobs 
It  would  maintain  Ita  own  planes  to  send 
into  storms  and  approach  the  kind  of  re- 
search Job  Soviet  Institutes  are  already  doln?. 
"We  must  reckon  with  the  possibility  that 
some  degree  of  control  of  the  weather  ultl- 
mately  can  be  achieved,"  this  report  warned. 
This  institute,  too,  must  now  await  1960 
action,  thouE;h  Ic  will  get  a  $500,000  fe.iii- 
bility  study  by  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. 

There  are  other  weak  and  underfinanced 
areas  of  American  science.  The  Presidtr.t  s 
Science  Advisory  Committee  last  December 
also  singled  out  biophysics,  radio  astronomy, 
inorganic  chemistry,  continental  geoiogy, 
linguistics.  s«-x;ial  psychology,  and  several 
basic  life  sciences  like  microbiology,  genetics, 
growth,  and  the  neurol-^glcal  f  jund.atlons  of 
behavior,  as  well  as  sophl.=;tlcated  analytical 
engineering  to  precede  development  billions 
In  many  fields. 

Obviously  several  areas  ^if  science  wl'.l  be 
seeking  new  millions  In  1960, 

The  Government's  science  agencies  are 
now  seeking  backing  for  these  from  "h"  -■!- 
ministration  and  Bureau  of  the  B'.i-lget. 
Then  Congress  will  face  the  figures  In  Jan- 
uary. 

Many  of  the  new  programs,  .\merlcans  will 
find,  will  require  a  whole  new  degree  of 
support  of  grad'iate  training  In  American 
colleges.  There  is  an  emergency  here  that 
has  had  little  attention, 

"It  Is  this,"  said  John  Williams  at  the 
Atomic  Ene-gy  Commission.  "Today  it  costs 
on  the  order  nf  $100  000  to  train  a  Ph  D  In 
high-energy  physics  " 

It  costs  between  160,000  and  lino  ooo— 
depending  on  the  college — to  train  a  Ph  D, 
tn  physics,  metallurgy,  geophysics  or  any 
advanced  science. 

"It's  becoming  harder  and  harder  tn  get 
States  to  vote  money  to  train  Ph  D  "s"  Wil- 
liams said,  "And  you  can  understand  why. 
These  boys  may  get  their  training,  then 
leave  for  parts  unknown. 

"I  think  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  they 
are  national  assets.  Yes.  8100  000  Is  very 
erxpenslve.  But  It  Is  very  cheap  compared 
with  how  much  It  costs  to  train  a  Jet  pilot" 
Dr,  Hugh  Odlshaw — execiitlve  secretary  of 
the  US.  International  Geophysical  Year 
Com.mlttee  and  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences'  new  Space  Science  Board— said: 
•TTie  colleges  are  poor.  They're  In  trouble 
flnanclally  But  they've  got  to  erpand. 
Only  the  universities  can  bring  up  the  next 
generation,  and  somebody's  got  to  help 
them." 

The  leaders  of  science  in  Washington 
would  like  to  see  far  more  support  of  research 
and  education  by  private  givers  and  Ind us- 
trlea.  so  all  the  money  does  not  come  from 
Government.  They  have  been  vainly  urging 
adoption  of  tax  credits  to  encourage  corpo- 
rate and   Individual  contributions. 

The  Government  would  lose  some  taxes  by 
theae  credits,  but  gain  more — believe  the 
scientists — by  luring  some  private  dollars 
for  actlvltiea  tt  might  otherwise  have  to 
finance  100  fsercent. 

In  any  case,  however,  the  leaders  of  sci- 
ence recognize  that  the  Federal  contribution 
Is  going  to  have  to  grow. 

OfT  the  record  a  few  weeks  ago,  one  put 
the  situation  this  way : 

•*We  haTe  had  piddling  support  of  basic 
•clence  long  enotigh  now  In  the  United 
States.    And  1960  will  be  the  real  teat. 


"YjU  see.  sputnik  woke  us  up  a  bit  in 
October  rj57  But  the  budget  requests  f  .r 
1958-59  were  already  in,  and  they  could  only 
be  revised  piecemeal,  though  many  were 
drastically  changed 

"Then  many  s> ot-ritlflc  panels  went  to  work 
on  many  probien..s  In  ldl9  they  started 
n-.:ik:ng  r«^;"'r'.-  b  .'  ■:  xi  l,i*e  for  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  yf.ir  th.it  started  July  1. 
This  13  why  the  crucial  tests  will  be  v/hat 
the  administration  does  to  budget  requests 
now,  then  what  Congress  does  in  1960. 

"Well  find  out  then  whether  we're  going 
to  make  any  attempt  to  stay  ahead  of  the 
Soviet  Union  In  science.  We'll  And  out  then 
whether   we're  going  to  fish  or  cut   bait." 


P.ussiA    MovE^    Ahead    op   United    States    in 

Ma  .NY  Fields 

( By  Victor  Cohn,  Minneapolis  Tribune   staff 

writer) 

W\SHiNCTON, — A   puzzle  about   the   Soviet 

space    program    continues    to    stump    many 

An^.'^ncan  scientists: 

V.'hy  has  Russia.  der.pl*<^  !^s  great  rocket 
power,  despite  its  new  mi"x:)n  rockets,  put 
only  3  earth  satellites  into  orbit,  com- 
pared with  our  12?  This  has  permitted  us 
to  lead  In  gathering  scientific  facts — for  ex- 
ample, about  the  unexpected  Van  Allen 
radiation  layers   ringing   the  earth. 

Dr  Herbert  P,  York — director  of  defense 
research,  and  engineering,  top  scientist  in 
the  Pentagon — gave  a  surprising  new  answer 
In  an  Interview  here: 

"I  don't  think  the  Russians  have  as  big 
a  space  program  as  we   have. 

"They  must  be  putting  money  Into  other 
things — Into  missiles  and  other  weapons. 
Into  research  and  development  on  subma- 
rines, nuclear  power,  metallurgy,  building 
steel  mills,  education. 

"We  know  they  have  more  submarines. 
They  must  have  more  tanka.  more  chemical 
warfare  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  these  things 
worry  me  much  nnjre  than  the  sputniks. 

"I  believe  too  large  a  percentage  of  our 
Increased  support  and  attention  has  been 
centered  on  the  glamorous  things.  'VAr'hen 
I'm  questioned  In  Congress,  everyone  asks. 
How  do  we  swind  in  space?'  Whet;  are  you 
going  to  have  as  big  a  rocket  b<«.><iter  as  Rus- 
sia s^' 

"They  don't  ask:  'How  do  all  our  weapons 
statk  up  against  tiielrs — our  aircraft,  com- 
municatiuiis. '.ptics^'  They  don't  ask:  'When 
are  you  going  to  have  a  better  submarine? 
As  many  cannc)n.s?  Better  antisubmarine 
warfare"' 

"If  the  only  thing  we're  doing  is  space. 
then   we're   only   running  a  circus," 

Russia,  it  has  become  Increasingly  appar- 
ent in  the  p.ist  year,  has  been  moving  ahead 
in  many   things,  not  Just  In  space, 

A  rep<jrt  was  produced  this  spring  by  a 
high  level  naval  research  advisory  commit- 
tee headed  by  Dr  C,  Guy  Suits,  vice  presi- 
dent and  research  direct. .)r  of  General 
Electric. 

The  committee  Included  the  head  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  .Administra- 
tion, the  vice  presidents  or  research  dlrect^ors 
of  Dougl.as  Aircraft.  Union  Carbide,  .American 
Teleph  nie  &  Telegraph,  and  Internntlonal 
Business  Machines:  the  heads  of  Buffalo, 
Stanford,  and  Pennsylvania  .State  Universi- 
ties: and  three  members  or  recent  members 
of  the  President's  Science  Advla<->ry  Com- 
mittee. 

This  report  has  had  little  public  circula- 
tion      It  says  In  plain  langijage: 

"The  U  S  .=<  R  appears  to  be  the  first  na- 
tion to  fully  appreciate  the  Importance  of 
science  "—€is  seen,  for  example.  In  Ita  effort 
In  education  and  the  high  share  of  national 
product  8i>ent  on  research  and  development. 
"The  current  policy  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment appears  to  be  to  direct  the  development 
of  its  science  and  technology  toward  achiev- 


ing military,  political,  and  economic  suprem- 
acy over  the  United  States. 

"It  appears  that  currently  the  United 
States  leads  the  U  S.S.R.  in  most  areas  of 
physics,  mathematics,  medicine  and  chem- 
istry." Russia  seems  to  be  "on  a  par  "  with 
us  In  aviation -space  medicine,  metallurgy, 
combustion,  theoretical  physics,  meteorol- 
ogy and  oceanography.  Russia  leads  In 
physical  chemistry  and  many  areas  of  geo- 
ptyslcs. 

"The  important  problem,  however.  Is  the 
future."  Russia  Is  now  training  basic  re- 
search scientists  at  a  rate  about  60  percent 
greater  than  ours.  "Thus,  the  Soviet  poten- 
tial is  increasing  relative  to  ours  at  an 
alarming  rate." 

This  conclusion  was  printed  and  was  being 
circulated  in  Washington  at  about  the  same 
time  that  Vice  President  Nixon  and  party 
were   returning   from  Russia   in   August. 

One  of  the  news  magazines  reported  then 
that  a  "new  assumption"  was  "bound  to 
be  cranked  Into  high-level  US.  policy 
decision"  as  a  result  of  what  the 
Nlxon  tour  saw.  This.  It  was  said,  was  the 
assumption  that  "despite  sputnik,  the 
Soviet  drive  to  scientific  advance  Is  not  as 
far  advanced  as  many  Americans  believe." 

This  is  tBiT  from  what  most  competent 
American  scientists  have  been  saying. 

It  Is  true  that  Soviet  achievement  Is  still 
spotty.  Some  of  her  labs  are  good,  some 
poor.  Almost  all  stand  in  unbelievably 
shabby  buildings,  and  such  things  can  puz- 
zle visitors. 

But  here  are  some  Items  from  recent  re- 
ports and  estimates  of  Soviet  prowess: 

1.  American  visitors  have  begun  finding 
surprisingly  outstanding  Soviet  work  In  elec- 
tronics, which  underlies  computers,  auto- 
mation and  weaponry.  At  a  U.S.  war  college 
recently,  two  TV  sets  were  placed  side  by 
side,  one  a  good  commercial  American  set. 
the  other  the  standard  set  being  sold  to  So- 
viet consumers. 

The  two  were  turned  on.  The  Russian 
set's  picture  was  sharper  and  locked  into 
focus  faster,  without  wavering. 

"We  build  this  quality  only  into  our  mili- 
tary electronics,"  said  the  scientist  who  told 
this  story.  "We  have  to  concede  that  Rus- 
sian progress  in  electronics  In  the  last  10 
years  has  been  phenomenal." 

2.  One  Soviet  application  may  beer  me  the 
first  successful  machine  translation  of  lan- 
guages. The  full  scope  of  Russian  research 
here  appears  almost  Incomparably  greater 
than  American  research.  Sonya  O  Machel- 
son,  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  t<jld  the 
American  Chemical  Society  In  .Septen.ber  In 
1955.  she  said,  there  were  two  .Soviet  insti- 
tutes active  In  this  field.     Now  there  are  79. 

3.  A  report  made  for  official  eyes  here 
covers  Soviet  solid-state  physics,  which  un- 
derlies progress  in  electronics,  materials  (for 
rockets  or  nuclear  reactors)  and  harnessing 
the  H-borab  reaction  for  power  "It  is  dif- 
ficult to  avoid  the  conclusion."  this  report 
says,  "that  in  another  5  or  10  years  their 
basic  research  output  will  excc-ed  ours." 

4.  Another  report  covers  quantum  field 
theory:  the  mathematical  fundamentals  of 
the  atom's  elementary  particles.  It  says: 
(1)  New  understanding  here  could  "provide 
a  basis  for  the  actual  manlpTilatlon  of  these 
forces"  exceeding  mann  manipulation  "f 
them  to  date:  (2i  "If,  as  Fcenis  likely,  the 
study  of  quantum  field  the<->ry  continues  to 
attract  relatively  m'ire  phvsirlste  in  Russia 
than  In  the  We«*-,  the  quantity  of  Russl.iu 
efforts  win  outweigh  thoee  of  tlie  West  In 
tlie  neiu-  future  " 

,S  Pmir  a.str'iphvslr!<<t«  who  toured  Rns- 
Bla  refKirU-d  In  April  195n  that  Russia  is  now 
turning  out  twice  as  many  astronomers  as 
we.  and  might  overtake  us  In  15  years  In 
this  field  where  we  suffer  an  acute  shortage 
of  people. 


Dr.  Gerald  F  W  Mulders,  astrophysicist 
who  is  chief  scientist  of  the  office  of  naval 
research  branch  at  Pasadena.  Calif  ,  believes 
we  win  be  overtaken  In  astronomy  in  10 
years  unless  we  make  all-out  effort. 

6.  Even  on  scientific  data  gathered  by 
space  rockets  and  satellites — where  we  have 
been  leading — John  W.  Townsend  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency 
wrote  last  January:  "At  the  next  Interna- 
tional gathering-  say.  a  year  or  so  from 
now — the  Soviet  result  will  l>e  on  a  par 
with  our  results.  After  that,  unless  ondl- 
tlons  change,  the  Russians  will  be  ahead   " 

So  go  many   reports. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Naah.  professor  of  engineering 
mechanics.  University  of  Florida,  visited  in- 
stitutes in  his  field  In  Moscow,  Leningrad, 
Tbllsl  and  Kiev. 

Then  he  wrote  in  the  Journal.  Industrial 
Lftb"rBtorleR,  of  decrep.t  buildings  but 
excellent  equipment;  of  many  unique 
test  machines  that  do  not  exist  here;  of 
teaching-lab  equipment  that  far  suri>asRe^ 
that  in  our  best  universities. 

He  said:  "We  did  not  find  the  highest  level 
of  basic  research  In  mechanics  any  better 
In  the  Soviet  Union  than  in  the  United 
States."  But  Itp  qiiantlty  is  now  2  U^  3 
times  ours,  and  Russia  is  training  so  many 
students  that  it  U  almost  certain  that 
within  5  to  10  years  their  efforts  will  per- 
haps be  of  the  order  of  10  times  our  present 

effort. 

"Unfortunately,  the  current  indications  are 
that  our  research  effort  during  that  pericxi 
Win  Increase  only  by  a  ve.-y  mode?t  amount," 
he  added. 

This  professor's  field — mechanics— means 
the  behavior  of  matter  under  f  roe  What 
American  obser^'ers  like  him  are  saying  Is 
that  the  S>rvlet  Union  will  forcefully  manip- 
ulate matter,  while   we  do  much  less. 

Future  .Soviet  achievements,  then — in  the 
manipulation  of  matter  or  the  biology  of 
life — may  ecllp.se  even  mf>on  rocketing. 

We  are  being  warned  of  this  plainly.  So- 
viet scientific  and  technical  advances  in 
mtuiy  fields  are  likely  to  be  coming  with 
greater  frequency,  Gen  Charles  P.  Cabell. 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  said  in  August. 

Dr.  Edward  Teller,  "father"  of  the  H-bomb, 
predicts: 

"Ten  years  from  now  Russia's  position  as 
the  world  leader  in  science  will  be  unques- 
tioned. Nothing  we  can  do  will  change  that. 
All  we  can  hope  to  do  Ib  regain  our  lost  lead- 
ership at  some  later  date." 

Many  scientists  are  not  this  pessimistic. 
But  most  uf  Uiem  are  deeply  concerned. 


Scientists  Wonder  it  U-ntted  State.'?  Has 
THK  STcrr*- 

Washington. — "My  grand  concern  is  for 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  West,"  said  Dr, 
Herbert  P.  York,  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering.  In  his  office  at  the  Penta- 
gon. 

"The  reward.-!  in  America  are  Just  greater 
for  being  an  advertls^lng  man  than  being  a 
scientist 

"Tlie  enthu.-^laKm  an'  rewards  in  Russia 
are  for  getting  ahe,>  ;   ^f  :he  United  Stat.es.  ' 

York  and  many  other  .American  srienti-^n*; 
are  more  cin.cerned  todav  ah.  'it  the  .A.n,e.r;- 
can  spirit  than  alxait  any  of  our  gaps  In  re- 
search or  schooling.  They  ask  the  basic 
question:  "Do  we  have  the  stuff  for  a  new 
kind  of  world?" 

One  of  our  leading  space  scientists  was 
brutally  frank  ai>out  our  attitude  in  a  speech 
last  week  He  described  what  has  become 
"a  fairly  typical  pattern  of  American  re- 
sponse" to  new  S<)\let  fefit."s  like  moon 
rockets. 

"First,"  said  Dr  W  H  IMckering  of  NASA 
(National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration)— head  of  the  jet  propulsion  labora- 
tory at  California  Institute  of  Technology — 


"there  is  a  near-hysterical  demand  that  the 
Government  do  something 

"Next,  we  try  to  buy  oxir  war  out  of  the 
sltiintlon.  We  form  new  agencies,  appro- 
priate new  funds,  conduct  congressional  in- 
vestigations 

"P^.nally,  the  crisis  pradup.lly  fade»s  away, 
the  public  becomes  somewhat  bored  vnth 
the  whole  activity,  the  new  agencies  str'oggle 
for  support,  and  anotlier  scientific  achieve- 
ment is  quietly  relegated  t<j  the  history 
books." 

A  congressional  aid  agreed.  "People  here 
get  excited  about  something  the  week  the 
Ru.sslans  do  It,"  said  Dr.  Charles  Sheldon  II. 
teclinical  adviser  to  the  House  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee  "Then  ihey  forget 
about  It — people  In  general  and  in  Govern- 
ment." 

Many  practical  things  are  worrying  our 
scientific  leaders  besides  sjiirit 

One  is  certainly  our  schooling.  A  panel 
of  the  President's  Science  Advisory  Commit- 
tee said  (on  May  23  i  "dotibllng  our  current 
annual  Investment  in  edticatlon  is  probably 
a  minimal  rather  than  an  extravagant  goal." 

In  the  face  of  this,  a  prominent  technical 
Journal — Chemical  and  Engineering  News — 
accurately  rep<jrted  early  in  the  year:  "Sci- 
ence education  bills  wiU  have  rougher  going 
this  year  •  •  •  'Congress  let  off  its  steam 
for  science  education  last  year:  It's  out  of 
fashion  this  year,'  That's  how  one  com- 
mittee aide  puts  it," 

Sure  enough,  little  new  educational  sup- 
pcjrt  was  voted,  though  critics  noted  that 
the  Nation  Is  still  short  190,000  teachers,  and 
nearly  75  percent  of  all  high  schools  are 
considered  too  small  to  support  needed 
covirses. 

The  National  Deferuie  Education  Act^ — 
Congress'  and  the  administration's  1958  re- 
sponse to  sputnik — was  continued  this  year 
at  about  what  In  1958  was  culled  its  starting 
level. 

This  act  was  Intended  to  spur  production 
of  research  scientists  as  one  crucial  goal.  It 
has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee  that  of  $4  5 
miUlon  In  fellowships  to  some  l.OOO  gradu- 
ate students.  Just  52  percent  have  wound  up 
In  the  hands  of  students  of  science,  mathe- 
matics, and  engineering. 

Graduate  fellowships  In  otlier  fields  are 
necessary  too,  responsible  scientists  agree. 
Colleges  must  expand  In  all  fields  to  teach 
all  students  broadly.  But  there  is  certain  to 
be  new  argument  for  doing  much  more 
about  training  research  workers  than  our 
starting,  postsputnik  level. 

What  of  public  education?  The  things 
most  scientists  now  seem  to  be  urging  are: 
(1)  continued  citizens  action,  school  dis- 
trict by  district.  for  better  schouls. 
(  'We  have  seen  how  effective  this  can  be," 
says  the  National  Science  Foundation's  Di- 
rector Dr  Alan  Waterman);  (2i  some  move 
toward  statewide  minimum  standards,  to 
prevent  the  many  laggard  scliixl  boards  from 
lagging  forever,    i3!    new  Federal  aid. 

Debate  about  Federal  aid  to  schools  has 
practically  ended  among  scientists.  Sci- 
ence -ofhclal  organ  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  wrote 
a  Sep'embcr  18  back-to-S' :.  ■  .  eo .•■  rial 
flatly  backing  Federal  help  for  Echc>v>.  con- 
struction. 

Support  for  basic  research  worries  our 
scientific  leaders.  Tl:ie  head  of  An-;erlcan 
science's  big  1957-58  Antarctic  program — 
Dr.  Laurence  M  Gould,  president  of  Carleton 
College,  Northfield,  Minn. — says:  "2  years 
have  passed  since  sputnik,  and  still  our  basic 
research  Is  terribly  Inadequate.  We're 
spending  billions  on  technology  and  applica- 
tions— rockets  and  missiles— but  we  still 
haven't  awakened  on  fnndamentai  research  " 
'I'here  is  also  concern  al.iout  many  pvhc- 
tlcal     applications.     There     Is     a     large — if 


largely  hushed — amount  of  concern  stUl 
about  the  state  of  American  weapons.  In 
case  of  large  or  small  wars.  The  President's 
Science  .AdTisnry  Committee  has  been  spend- 
ing half  Its  time  on  niihtary  matters 

Many  scientl.^t*  as  well  as  military  men  are 
concerned  viit!i  the  fact  that  we  have  ap- 
pp.rently  accepted  permanent  Soviet  superi- 
ority In  many  miiitary  branches.  At  this 
Au»:ust'8  American  Legion  c, invention  In 
Minneapolis,  the  Navy's  deputy  chief  of 
operations  for  fleet  ojx>rations  and  readiness 
said  "Our  budgets  have  n'^t  permitted  us  to 
build  sufficient  new  ships  to  replace  World 
Waj  11  ships,"  He  warned  of  the  huge 
Si'Niet  submarine  fir-et 

Tlie  Marines'  deputy  chief  of  staff  for 
plans  said:  "The  condition  of  the  amphib- 
ious ships  now  In  the  fleet  Is  deplorable." 
He  said  the  marines  have  new  "vertical 
a.ssault  "  method.s — using  helicopters,  air- 
craft carriers  and  amphibious  vessels — but 
lack  the  vessels  ic-  use  them 

The  Army's  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  described 
new  weapons  developed  by  scientists,  but 
said  there  are  not  enough  of  them  or  enough 
men  to  use  them. 

At  the  Pentagon.  Herbert  York,  the  Chief 
Scientist,  made  it  clear  that  he  is  aware 
both  of  the  needs  and  the  fact  that  some- 
one has  to  make  choices 

"We  need  a  lot  more  work  on  weapon  de- 
velopment," he  said.  "We  haven't  done  so 
much. 

"One  problem  is  budgetme  Pe.->ple  always 
say.  'This  Idea  would  ^.nly  coet  $100  rc:i;i  n. 
That's  a  pretty  small  amount  for  the  United 
States. ' 

"But  there  are  50  such  Ideas  to  examine. 
To  do  them  all  we  would  have  Vj  Increase 
the  defense  budget  50  or  100  percent.  I'm 
not  sure  that's  a  bad  Idea.  It  might  be  a 
good  idea.     But  It's  not  about  to  be  done." 

The  decision  on  how  much  money  to  spend 
on  America — on  weap>on6.  on  education,  on 
science — le  n<.>t  scientist*'  but  everyone's. 
Many  scientists,  however,  are  still  asking: 
"Are  we  doing  enough?" 

York  said :  "We  are  still  ahead  row  in 
most  things.  We  are  showing  some  si^ns  of 
waking  up.  But  whether  we  actually  wake 
up  enough  tn  remain  permanently  ahead,  or 
only  wake  up  enough  to  put  off  the  evil  day, 
I  don't  know,  Russia  has  more  people,  work- 
ing harder,  on  more  Important  things — luid 
It's  hard  to  see  how  that  won't  pay  o.T  " 

So  mien  like  York  plead  for  a  reawaken. ng 
of  many  basic  American  values:  spirit,  pa- 
triotism, sacrifice  and  work. 

Some  of  them  have  begun  to  stress  a  need 
for  one  more  thing:  thought,  translated  Into 
brc->ader  national  planning  than  we  have  been 
accustomed  U'  so  far. 

Oy,e  speaker  along  these  lines  ha.»  been 
Dr.  Raymond  Ewell,  vice  chancellor  for  re- 
search of  the  University  of  Buffalo,  who  Is 
m  >re  worried  about  the  Soviet  Union's  Indus- 
trial threat — and  1965-70,  "when  their  In- 
dustrial capacity  will  approach  75  percent 
of  oxirs"— than  about  Russian  rockets  and 
submarines. 

He  believes  we  need: 

"National  purpope" — "to  decide  what  we 
stand  ioT"  and  get  out  and  sell  it 

"Poeitlve.  dynamic,  long-range  foreign  po".- 
Icy  • — to  replace  passive,  defensive  foreign 
poncy— including  greatly  expanded  foreign 
aid  "even  If  It  hurts," 

Accelerated  military  preparedness  "even  If 
It  hurts," 

More  money  for  education  and  scientific 
research,  "even  if  it  hurts 

"We  have  the  resotirces  to  respond  to  tl:e 
challenge,"  says  the  Spswie  Agency's  Dr,  Pick- 
ering. "We  can  survive,'  says  Ewell.  "with 
honor  and  freedom," 

However — he  and  many  other  American 
scientists  are  now  convinced — "we  Lave  .n'.y 
a  lew  more  years  of  grace." 
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On  Sept.  &.  1960,  the  US  Office  of 
Education  said  the  United 
States  ts  now  putting  about  5 
percent  of  national  Income  Into 
e«liicatlon:  the  Soviet  t'nlon, 
fi«'twp.'n  "I  iiiil  15  percent. 


Srtfnoe  and  math  graduates 
should  total  some  46,000  in  June 
1060. 

Engloeerlnc  schools  are  now  wor- 
ried beeauae  tall  1068  enrollment 
was  down  about  S,000 — 13  per- 
cent -from  fall  1957,  though  total 
college  freshmiin  enrollment  was 
up  7  percent. 
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ano.OOO  able  high  tdbotA  graduates  every  vear  (ail  to 
go  to  college,  estimates  Keitord  O.  Moon,  Jr  .  director 
of  College  Scholarship  Service,  agency  of  the  College 
Rn trance  Rxaminatlon  Board:  3  m  4  come  from  low- 
income  groups.  Various  reports  agree  between  luu.OOO 
and  300,000  graduates  to  tb«  top  quarter  of  their  class 
are  not  showing  up  at  college  because  they  lack  funds. 

It  Is  estimated  there  are  now  "at  least"  a  half  a  million 
college  vholar^hlps  of  I  kind  or  another  available  In  the 
Un;l."l  >' iv.;  *nd  that  1  million  of  our  3t4  million 
Hit  ^'i.'."  ^'•-'  UiX'  million  a  year  in  nooiamlly  su(>port 
froiL,  ,o;,s.  .■>ii;i.<.  And  scholarships. 

Congress  pa.sse<l  the  National  D«lBnM  Rducatioa  Aet  a 
year  ago  as  the  result  of  President  Biaeabower's  post- 
sputnil  re'iuest.  It  includes  what  startad  out  as  a 
scholarship  fund  but  was  change<l  by  CooKresa  to  a  loan 
fund.  This  provided  S3(i  ^  million  last  year  and  will 
provide  the  same  this  year  About  100,000  students 
may  borrow  something  from  It  thb  year  Graduates 
going  mto  teaching  lor  5  years  are  (orgiven  SO  percent 
of  their  loan 
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rd  on  the  1-  .'.I.th:  '  t'.vrmniciit 
i^Hiiit  half  <>f  their  rwsciwrii 
fumls 
3.  Spendliiit  writ  up  tharrily  aflw 
sputnik  ina<l>>  'LI  r>*<iliie  our  'I 
forts  In  :i..uiy  ftelflv  »>re  lnail>^ 
raata.  Hut  «ir  i-itri  "(Tort  his 
alreartv  starle.!  leveling  off. 


This  flnre  has  eoaststeotly  been  running  ^'•>'  «-<-en  '  and  '  ;>«"-ent  ^■'>th 
tor  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  the  Cio.i'rnnient  'Dils  iow  f^cur* 
appalls  adeatlsts  who  know  that  only  the  basic  soar'-o  lor  fiw-t.«  te  is 
how  tosMkkaoaw  things  rockets,  mlradedrugi,  wni(><iii.s  or  en.Awry 
Ajneriean  Industry  spends  only  3  peroaat  of  all  its  K  At  D  funb  (m 
basic  rssearcfa. 


$4S.»mll]ioa 

115.6  mUUoa 

t02  million 

$130  million  (total). 


$730  mllUoo... 


ta^  million 

$l'7«  iniUlon 

%t'<3  million. . 

$4.TJ  riiilUon  (total). 

Jvi'J  million  , .   

$4H  million 

$414  million.. 

$W)>4  millioD  (total). 


$4MaaiUan. 


A  marked  level  ing  ofT 
l>r.    Variiifvar    Hu.sh    1^-lievwl    In 
1947    that    .N.^K    ^ujl«>rt    sti..tild 

W6.3inIIBon . ._.        grow  to  $125  million   a  yenr   ;n   S 

$11.8ini]UoD Tears      N8F  researfh  Inli.v*  »iill 

tM.3mUllon have   reached    harily    half    this 

$152.7  million  (total) level. 

$3.8  bUlioo,  Including  $113  millloD      The   DeTeose  De(>artm.nt    i"    stlli 

for  basic  research.  hmir  rfwrrh'if  li  i  i   i  '-upi-<>riiv 

$882  million,  with  $210  million  of 

thus   charged   to  research.   $672 

million  to  development. 

Thass  flgnns  meiiids  both  basic  and  applied  ressareh  bat  not 


$iaT  mimaa 

tjx-i  mllHon 

$64  million 

$449  million  (total) 

$."33  million 

$.W  million . 

U*^  riiill'on.. . 

$l,uw<i  aiiljion  (total) 


developinent) 

fTbe  physloal  setaMMSlnnudr  ba.iic 
I^TalOS,  ebeoMry,  astntnomy 
geoionr,  fBOphFiteS.  nu'taliiirvy. 

etc  The  enflne«>r<.ng  ■x-len'^'S 
also  take  In  many  f'.i'M»-ti.'<  I'teo 
Ironies  and  computers.  )u»t  'or 
two.  This  means  the  tinKie 
field  getting  the  ma»t  nujiii'y  ;ii 
the  f  S  l.s  miNlirlne  VN  .■  tre 
beginning  to  full  t»-hiri.t  tfie 
Soviet  Union  in  viriu-  phy4i<-nl 
rhich      Lliai     ixiusiUj 


$50.9  mUllon. 


$80.1  million. 


$2  ml  11  Ion   'for  graduate  research 
labtiralories  only;. 


fttanferJ 


Congress    falle<l    to    voM 
funds  for  the  mlle-lnng 
accelerator  that  I'rwii  lent  Kis«n- 
hower  asked 

University  labf>ratori(*  are  fitarve-l 
for  new  and  exj^nsive  mo^iern 
e<juipment  .Mrtny  .~>i.iviel  .hUi- 
ratories  are  (ar  (•etuv  p>ju:i  pe-l. 
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INTEREST     R.AlTE.'^     ON     TRE.^FITtY 
ISSUE.*^— MI->^SAGE     FROM     THE 
PRESIDENT  iH    DOC    NO    294) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ('Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair '  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes^a^^e 
from  the  President  of  the  United  .^tai.  ■^. 
which  was  read,  and.  with  the  arcom- 
panylng  report,  referred  to  the  Commn- 
tee  on  Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  I  said  in  my  state  of  the  Union 
message,  the  Treasury  is  being  pre- 
vented from  taking  debt  mana'-ement 
actions  that  are  fully  con^i^trnt  with 
the  public  interest  becau.se  of  the  arti- 
ficial Interest  rate  ceiling  on  new  Treas- 
urj-  medium -term  and  long-term  issues. 

In  a  sr>ecial  message  to  the  Congress 
on  June  8,  1959,  I  urged  the  removal  of 
this  archaic  restriction  on  flexible  debt 
management.  Congressional  inaction  on 
that  request  has  resulted  In  a  much 
more  rapid  incrpn-^c-  in  short-term  debt 
than  would  otherwise  have  occurred. 
As  a  result,  short-term  Treasury  bor- 
rowing costs  have  rl.'^en  to  the  highest 
levels  in  several  decades  and  the  ability 
of  debt  management  to  operate  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  sound  principles 
of  sustained  economic  growth  has  been 
seriously  undermined. 

I  deem  it  imperative,  therefore  that 
this  restrictive  ceiling  be  removed  I 
am  asking  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  transmit  to  the  Congress  pro- 
posed legislation  designed  to  attain  this 
objective. 

DwTGHT  D  Ei«;fnhowep 

Tur  White  House,  jQ7!iiarv  12   19f^0. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
furthrr  mo;  nine  busine.v;  ■ 

Mr    I;()H1-:hi.Si  )N  v.bLainfxi  the  flr>or 
Mr.   IvOBKKIboN.      Mr.    President.    I 
yield  to  the  Senator  fnrn  West  Vir  inia 
LMr   Randolph]  to  introduce  a  bill. 


amfni-)Mt:nt     np     di.strict     of 

COLUMBIA  APPRENTICESHIP   An 
OF    1946 

Mr.  RANIX:)IJ^H.  Mr.  P:o.<;id.nt.  I 
am  ver>'  grat<'fui  for  thr  rer(fcn,uion  for 
the  purpase  of  introducing  a  bill  for  ap- 
propriate reference  to  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  the  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2803  >  to  amend  the  net 
entitled  "An  act  to  pn  vide  for  volu'..iary 
apprenticeship  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia," introduct'd  by  Mr  R.'Wiki:  ph  ifor 
himself,  Mr.  Kkidgks.  and  Mr  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia',  wis  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referre<i  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in 
sending  the  bill  to  the  desk  I  announcf 
that  It  IS  introduced  m  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  iMr. 
Bridges],  my  coilcaLue  and  present  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  iMr.  ByrdI,  and  myself. 

The  bill  IS  a  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Apprentice.ship  Act  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  We  l)elieve  that  the  trans- 
fer of  tlie  program  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
nu-nt  of  Labor  to  the  District  of  Colum- 


bia government  will  be  in  the  interest  of 
economy  and  will  furtl^er  the  effecUve 
administration  of  tlie  act  of  1946,  which 
I  was  privileged  to  sponsor  when  I  was 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
t.ivp.<;  and  which  the  Senator  from  New 
Hamp.vhire  ;Mr.  BridgesI  sponsored  m 
the  Senate. 

When  an  Apprenticeship  Act  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  fir.'^t  proposed, 
it  was  contemplated  that  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor  would  be  rosponsible 
for  supplying  the  Apprenticeship  Cotm- 
cil,  td  be  established  under  this  la-.v,  with 
trained  technical  and  admini.«;trat!ve 
personnel  until  such  time  as  the  planned 
apprenticeship  program  under  minimum 
standards  was  soundly  estabhslied  aiid 
able  to  oi>erat.«-  on  its  own. 

Public  Law  387.  79th  Congress,  popu- 
larly known  a?  the  Brldues-Randolpl:i 
District  of  Columbia  Apprenticesl-.ip  Act 
of  1946.  was  passed  by  Congress  without 
opposition  and  siji-ned  by  the  President 
on  May  21,  1946  Ti.v  propo.'^ed  act  had 
the  full  endorsement  of  local  maiiatse- 
ment  and  labor  unions. 

By  letter  daud  Aucust  9,  194»r  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  advisetl  the  Prt^^ident 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Commissioners  that  in  accordance  with 
provisions  of  tiie  Apprenticeship  Act.  he 
was  appointing  the  District  of  Columbia 
Supervisor  for  the  Bureau  of  Apprentice- 
ship and  Training  as  "Director  of  Ap- 
prenticeship for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia," with  instruction  that  he  was  to 
"be  guided  in  the  performance  of  his 
work  by  the  policies  and  program  of  Uie 
Apprenticeship  Council  to  be  ajipointed 
under  the  Apprenticeship  Act  by  tlie 
Commissioners." 

This  program  established  a  six-mem- 
ber labor-management  Appienticeship 
Council  to  formulate  muumum  stajid- 
ards  of  emiJlojinent  and  craitsmanslup 
and  operational  r>olicies  within  the 
framework  of  the  law. 

Under  the  guidance  of  this  labor- 
management  council,  witliin  a  space  of  4 
years,  the  District  of  Columbia  planned 
apprenticeship  program  became  the  most 
ou"':tandmi   m  the  country. 

S.nri'  iR.'SO.  statistics  issued  by  the 
Bumau  of  Ai>prenMceship  and  Training. 
r  ."^  D"t>artment  of  Lrfibor,  the  District  of 
C  'umbia  h.i.'^  had  more  registered  ap- 
prentices for  each  1.000  joume>'men 
craft.smen  r<  p>orted  by  the  US.  Census, 
than  any  other  State  or  Territory. 

( n'fT  the  pa.st  9  years,  the  Di.^tnct  of 
Col'imbia  has  av*  raeed  over  60  appren- 
tice.'; per  1,000  iourn<:^ymen  each  year.  20 
hii-'her  than  Connecticut,  the  second 
rankmr  St^ito,  and  nearly  four  tin:es  the 
natioTih!  average. 

U:..:.  r  tlie  circumstances.  It  is  felt  by 
thos<>  mt-ere.sted  in  the  future  of  planned 
apprenticeship  in  th**  District  of  Colum- 


ari  a  tli 


tlie 


:^ro 


rram  is  now  sound- 


ly and  ixTmanently  e.'^tablished  and  that 
It  IS  to  the  advantace  of  the  future  of  the 
pro  lain  liiat  the  Director  and  his  stafl 
shcmld  be  transferred  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Lfbor  t-o  the  District  of 
Columbia  Government,  as  proposed  in 
this  amendment  to  Fniblic  Law  387,  79th 
Congress. 

The  proposed  amendment  was  drafted 
by  the  Solicitor  of  Labor  at  the  request 


of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  has  been 
endorsed  by  local  management  and  labor 
unions  as  tx^ing  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  area  and  its 
future  industrial  skilled  labor  needs. 

In  addition,  the  suggested  amendment 
is  also  in  accordance  with  the  lorxg- 
standing  Federal  policy  of  turning  over 
tu  the  Slates  and  Territories  those  func- 
tions and  resf)onsibilities  which  properly 
belong  to  local  governments  and  can  best 
be  carried  out  by  such  povcmnicnts. 

Tins  amendment  will  ppi-mit  a  fuller 
and  closer  integration  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Apprenticeship  Coiuicil's  pro- 
gram and  operations  and  those  of  U:iC 
Director  and  his  stafT  with  other  DL';tnct 
of  Columbia  government  agencies  and 
proL-rams  ir.volvinc  the  training  of 
skilled  and  other  workers  on  the  lob  by 
pivmg  the  Council  ft^re  direct  control 
over  local  activities^  It  will  also  permit 
the  Director  and  his  staff  to  concentrate 
all  their  int*  rest  and  energy  on  appren- 
ticeship and  on-the-job  training  prob- 
lems i^ecuuar  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
area  m  carrying  out  the  Council's  poli- 
cies and  directives,  and  would  eliminate 
all  ixissible  conflict  between  local  and 
national  apprenticeship  promotional  in- 
terests. 

Furthermore,  as  the  proposed  amend- 
ment merely  involves  the  transfer  of 
regularly  appropriated  funds  to  provide 
the  District  of  Columbia  Council  with 
staff  from  the  US,  Department  of 
Labor's  annual  appropriations  to  the 
government  of  tht:  District  of  Columbia 
appiopriations,  it  will  involve  no  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  taxpayei-s  and  may 
even  result  in  a  small  saving. 

In  a  letter  dated  Januans'  30,  1959. 
from  James  E.  Dodson,  Administrative 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  budget 
officer  of  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
advised  tliat  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  had  appropriated  $27,700  for  the 
Di.'-tiict  of  Cuiumbia  starV  for  fiscal  year 
1959.  and  $27  800  for  fiscal  1960.  T^;e 
present  stall  consists  of  a  Director,  GS- 
12;  a  field  representative.  GS-11 ;  a 
registrar.  GS-5;  and  a  secretary,  GS-4. 

TliC  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
furtlier  request  for  recogmuon  during: 
the  morning  hour? 


THE  INCOME  T.AX  AMENDMTFNT  TO 

THE  CONSTTTUnON 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
there  were  many  accounts  in  the  press 
throuihout  the  country  of  the  death  of 
former  Senator  Noms  Brown  of  Ne- 
briiska.  The  central  theme  of  these  ac- 
counts concerned  the  part  played  by  the 
then  Senator  Bro\^-n  in  introducing  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  the  income  tax  amend- 
ment to  Uie  Constitution. 

While  I  do  not  want  to  take  from  for- 
mer Senator  Brown,  or  his  memorv'.  any 
of  the  credit  for  his  part  in  this  legis- 
lation, I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  see 
little,  if  any,  mention  in  press  accounts 
of  the  part  played  in  the  income  tax  Sght 
by  tlie  late  Cordell  Hull  of  Tennessee. 
He  was  a  recognized  leexier  in  the  fight 
to  impose  taxes  on  the  basis  of  ability 
to  pay.  Toward  this  end.  he  waged  a 
long  and  eventually  successful  fight  for 
income  t-ax  legislation. 


J 
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Mr.  President,  there  appeared  in  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  for  Janu- 
ary 11,  1960,  a  column  on  this  subject 
by  one  of  the  feature  writers  for  that 
great  newspaper  of  the  midsouth.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  th.it  this  column 
by  Mr.  Paul  Flowers  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

PaUI,    PLOWEKS"    QKEENHOUSe 

An  almost  hidden  news  story  Thursday. 
under  the  heading  "Tax  la  His  Monument," 
told  of  the  death  of  Norrls  Brown,  Republi- 
can Senator  from  Nebraska  from  1907-13. 
and  hailed  him  aa  the  man  who  Intro- 
duced the  Income-tax  amendment  In  the 
US.  Senate. 

Which  la  all  right,  except  that  It  la  slightly 
misleading  Lf  it  Impllee  that  he  waa  more 
than  a  fellow  toller  In  the  crusade  for  the 
Income  tax.  or  that  he  deserved  more  than 
a  nominal  part  of  the  credit  ^or  blame  i 

The  story  sent  me  back  to  Cordell  Hull's 
"Memoirs."  published  In  1948,  In  which  the 
g^eat  Tenneasean,  father  of  the  go»xl- neigh- 
bor policy  and  diplomat  par  excellence,  who 
walked  with  kings  nor  ever  lost  the  common 
touch,  spelled  out  the  record  in  Congress  for 
Imposition  of  the  levy  which  now  reaches 
Into  practically  every  pocket  In  the  land. 

On  December  19.  1907,  Cordell  Hull,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  record.  Introduced  Into 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  comprehen- 
sive Income-tax  bill.     As  he  tells  It: 

"This  was  In  the  face  of  the  fact  that  all 
statesmen  acquiesced  In  the  view  that  In- 
come tax  was  probably  dead  legislatively  since 
the  US,  Supreme  Court  decision  in  1895  de- 
claring the  income-f.ax  law  invalid  This 
view  was  based  on  the  belief  that  Income 
taxation  could  not  be  enacted  except  through 
constitutional  amendment  And  with  spe- 
cial privilege  in  supreme  control  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  there  appeared  Ui  be  no 
chance  to  secure  the  submission  of  an 
amendment  •  •  •  even  if  ratlflcation  by  the 
requisite  number  of  States  proved  possible 
"By  introducing  the  bill  I  accept-ed  a  chal- 
lenge. The  Republican  campaign  book  of 
1894  had  stated 

"  'In  this  country  an  Income  tax  of  any 
sort  U  odious  and  will  brln^  odium  upon 
any  party  blind  enough  to  impose  it  Pre- 
pare for  the  funeral  of  the  poilticai  party 
which  Imposes  such  a  burden  '  I  was  will- 
ing to  risk  both  the  odium  and  the  funeral  ■ 
Mr.  Hull  went  on  to  tell  how  he  had  been 
influenced  by  the  ideas  of  Benton  McMillln, 
Member  of  Congress  from  Tennessee,  who 
had  embraced  the  Income-tax  theory  and 
was  author  of  the  tax  provision  In  the  Wilson 
Tariff  Act  which  the  Supreme  Court  had 
declared  unconstitutional 

When  President  Cleveland  bypassed  Mc- 
MlUIn  for  chairmanship  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  Tennessean  deter- 
mined to  retaliate  by  pushing  the  Income 
tax  over  on  the  East.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  that  drafted  the  income- 
tax  provision;  he  forced  a  caucus  and  got 
his  provision  adopted 

Cordell  Hull  believed,  in  1907,  that  wealth 
was  shirking  Its  share  of  the  tax  burden.  He 
felt  so  strongly  that  he  plunged  in  to  revive 
the  whole  Issue,  hopeful  that  absence  of 
Justice  Shlras  from  the  High  Court  bench 
had  altered  the  situation.  Mr  Hull  admits 
that  he  got  nowhere  In  the  60th  Congress. 
but  he  wasn't  the  type  to  quit. 

He  kept  talking  Income  tax  so  often  to 
some  fellow  members  that  they  were  no 
longer  willing  to  listen.  Even  John  Sharp 
Williams  and  Champ  Clark,  he  recalls,  al- 
though In  favor  of  the  tax,  would  turn  and 
walk  In  another  direction  when  they  saw 
him  coming. 
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When  Cordell  Hull  made  his  maiden  speech 
on  the  floor  In  March  1908,  he  came  out  for 
the  Income  tax,  at  the  risk  of  odium  and 
political  death. 

A  year  later  he  Introduced  his  Income  tax 
bill  on  the  Ist  day  of  61st  session.  In  March 
1909      Again  In  January  1910,  he  thundered 

"The  wonderful  flexibility  and  certain 
productiveness  of  this  tax  enables  it  to  meet 
every  requirement  of  peace  or  war  emer- 
gencies" He  quoted  Gladstone  about  a 
similar  levy,  "an  engine  of  gigantic  power  " 
He  told  how  England  had  used  It  to  conquer 
Napoleon;  how  It  had  been  Imposed  for  the 
relief  of  a  depleted  US.  Treasury  In  the  ClvU 
War 

Followed  years  of  political  maneuvering: 
on  February  3.  1913.  the  constitutional 
amendment  on  income  tax.  so  long  advo- 
cated by  the  Tennessean,  was  ratified,  and 
It  became  effective  on  February  25 

Cordell  H'.:il  does  not  mention  Senator 
Brown's    part      In    summation,    he    wrote- 

"After  I  had  written  the  final  draft  It  went 
before  the  House  practically  as  I  wrote  It 
It  fell  to  my  lot  to  handle  the  Income  tax 
provision  (of  the  Underwood  Tariff  Act)  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  The  measure  weis  at 
no  time  in  danger  The  provision  became 
law  as  part  of  the  Underwood  Tariff  Act  i  aa 
Implementing  legislation)  on  October  13. 
1913  The  United  States  now  had  a  regular 
Income  tax  aa  a  permanent  part  of  our  fiscal 
system      No   time   was   lost    In   applying    it" 

So  now,  as  time  nears  for  annual  Income 
tax  returns,  perhaps  someb<xly  may  care  to 
recall  that  a  rangy,  outspoken  Tennessean 
earned  whatever  rxllum  may  accrue  from  the 
world's  most  fabulous  governmental  revenua 
producer. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  take  thLs  opportunity  to  say 
that  like  the  late,  great  Cordell  Hull.  I 
am  a  firm  supporter  of  our  income  tax 
laws.  I  hope  they  will  be  strengthened 
and  made  more  equitable  by  the  closure 
of  many  of  the  loopholes  which  have 
crept  in  during  recent  years. 
I  turn  now  to  another  subject 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tf^nnessee  has  the  floor. 


THE  CONFERENCE  OP  DEMOCRATIC 
SENATORS 

Mr  GORE.  Mr  President,  I  wish  to 
take  thus  occasion  in  the  Record  to 
thank  my  Democratic  colleagues  for  the 
very,  very  courteous  and  considerate 
audience  they  gave  me  yesterday  after- 
noon in  the  Democratic  caucus.  I 
could  not  have  asked  for  more  attention 
or  more  consideration,  and  I  am  grate- 
ful to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss wTth  my  colleagues  a  problem  of 
deep  concern  to  me.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
a  copy  of  the  motion  which  I  offered  but 
which  was  not  accepted  by  the  Demo- 
cratic conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  motion 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Motion   Oma^n   bt    Sknato*    Qorz   at   ttm 
CoNnxENcx  or  Democratic  Sknatobs 

I  move.  Mr   Chairman — 

That  all  vacancies  occurring  hereafter  on 
the  DemocraUc  poUcy  committee  be  filled 
by  election  by  a  conference  of  DemocraUc 
Senators, 

That  the  membership  of  the  policy  com- 
mittee be  Increased  so  as  to  be   more  truly 
representative  of   the   Democratic   Senators 
the   major   geographic   areas   of   the    United 


States    and    of    the    national    character    and 
Interest  of   the  Demr>cratlc  Psirty, 

That  the  Deni^>cratlc  policy  committee 
undertake  the  development  and  formula- 
tion of  legislative  policies  of  the  Democratic 
Party  In  the  Senate  to  be  submitted  to  the 
conference  of  Democratic  Senators  for  Its 
consideration  and  action. 

Mr  GORE.    Mr  President 

Mr  ROBERreoN.  Mr.  President,  I 
beheve  I  have  the  floor.  If  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  a  brief  statement  to 
offer  I  shall  be  k lad  to  yield  to  him  for 
that  purpose 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  state  that  we  are  still 
in  the  morning  hour  The  Chair  had 
recognized  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
but  the  Chair  did  not  understand  that 
the  S»»natx3r  from  Virginia  wished  to 
make  a  statement  of  more  than  3 
minutes 

Mr  GC'RE.  I  certainly  do  not  wish 
to  impose  upon  my  good  and  distm- 
guished  friend  from  Virginia.  I  have 
only  one  additional  sUtement  to  make. 
Will  the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield' 

Mr   ROBERTSON      I  yield 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized  in 
the  morning  hour. 


THE  INTEREST  RATE  CEILING 

Mr  GORE.  Mr  President,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  sent  to 
Congress  another  me-ssage  in  which  he 
demands  the  removal  of  the  interest- 
rate  ceiling  on  Government  bonds. 

Mr  President,  I  opposed  the  removal 
of  this  ceiling  last  year.  I  continue  to 
oppose  it. 

The  bond  interest  rate  question  is  not 
one  which  can  be  considered  in  Isolation. 
It  IS  part  and  parcel  of  the  much  larger 
question  of  overall  economic  policy  Un- 
fortunately, the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion has  tended  to  center  all  economic 
policy  around  the  central  theme  of  tight 
money  and  high  interest  rates 

We  have  seen  repeated  failures  to  keep 
our  economy  in  balance  by  raising  in- 
tere.st  rates  and  tightening  up  on  the 
supply  of  money.  This  will  be  the  result 
at'ain  and  a^ain.  Already  the  housing 
industry  is  in  a  precarious  position,  and 
other  .segments  of  our  economy  are  sorely 
pressed  with  high  interest  rates  and  tight 
money 

I  shall  soon  addre.ss  the  Senate  at 
greater  length  on  the  broad  economic 
issues  which  confront  us.  I  .shall  show 
how  the  intere.st  rate  on  Government 
bonds  Is  related  to  other  economic  issues. 
For  the  time  b^-ing.  let  me  say  that  my 
studies  to  date  have  convinced  me  that 
It  would  be  a  great  di.sservice  to  the 
American  people  for  the  Congress  to  re- 
move the  Interest  rate  ceihng  on 
Government  bonds. 

Last  year  the  Congress  adopted  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  13  and  thereby 
authorized  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, headed  by  the  foremost  economist 
in  the  Contrress,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr  Dor g las  !  to  make  a  study 
of  employment,  growth,  and  price  levels. 
The  interest  rate  on  Government  bonds, 
along  with  related  economic  Issues,  has 
been  considered  by  that  committee.  The 
report  of  the  committee  will  be  submitted 


prior  to  the  end  of  this  month,  and  I 
await  It  with  considerable  interest. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  has 
morning  business  been  concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
not  been  concluded.  Is  there  further 
morning  business''  If  not,  morning 
business  is  concluded. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  SPACE 
PROGRAMS 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  editorials  published  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  January 
6,  1960.  and  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  of  January  7,  1960,  speak 
for  themselves  in  indicating  why  this 
country  cannot  ignore  the  importance 
of  our  space  programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torials be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  &s  follows: 

[Prom  the  New   York  Herald  Tribune.  Jan. 
6,   19601 

Thz  Okzat  Ibsxtks  or  1960 — Spacx:   A  Rack 
Wk  MtrsT  Win 

SupfXJse  the  Soviets  landed  an  expedition 
on  the  moon,  then  declared  that  the  arrival 
there  of  any  other  expedition  would  be  re- 
garded by  the  mlsslle-armed  Soviet  Govern- 
ment as  an  unfriendly  act — what  would  we 
do? 

The  new  Congress  should  be  asking  Itself 
this  sort  of  question  as  It  reviews  the  scope, 
organization  and  priority  of  the  Nation's 
space  program. 

Present  Indications  are  that  unless  we 
quickly  and  markedly  accelerate  our  own 
efforts,  the  Soviets  wUl  be  first  on  the 
moon — and  also,  despite  our  dramatic  Mer- 
cury astronaut  program,  that  the  first  man 
In  orbit  Is  quite  likely  to  be  Russian. 

Whether  we  like  It  or  not,  we  are  In  a 
race — a  race  we  cannot  afford  to  lose. 

Conventional  military  minds  may  argue 
that  we  have  our  ICBM:  that  the  much 
greater  power  represented  by,  say,  the  1.5 
mUllon-pound-thrust  Saturn  project  has  no 
Immediate  military  application,  and  that 
therefore  its  development  Is  not  of  crucial 
importance  in  terms  of  national  survival. 

But  the  potential  military  significance  of 
.ecormalssanoe  satellites,  space  platforms, 
even  moon  bases.  Is  only  beginning  to  be 
explored.  Power  of  the  Saturn  magnitude, 
and  greater.  Is  needed  to  hurl  aloft  the 
quantity  of  hardware  needed  for  real  space 
exploration.  And  operating  as  It  does  on 
the  frontiers,  of  knowledge,  concerned  with 
the  massing  and  control  of  vast  energies, 
the  venture  Into  space  holds  the  possibility 
of  discoveries  the  significance  of  which  we 
can  only  guess  at — and  even  our  guesses  will 
probably  fall  short  of  reality. 

The  space  lag  could  hold  a  far  greater 
threat  to  national  survival  than  even  the 
missile  lag.  We  at  least  have  the  comfort  of 
alternate  de-.errents.  such  as  SAC,  to  set  off 
against  Soviet  missile  power.  But  agfdnst 
the  still  unknown  threat  from  future  So- 
viet firsts  In  space  we  might  have  no  defense, 
and  not  even   a  good  counter  offense. 

More  than  the  direct  military  significance 
of  space,  however,  is  Involved  In  our  race 
to  get  there. 

We  live  In  an  age  In  which  diplomacy  and 
propaganda,  military,  scientific,  and  economic 
i>trength  all  are  bound  up  Inextricably  to- 
gether, and  In  which  an  anxious  world  Is 
looking  both  to  us  and  to  the  Soviets  for 
leadership. 


At  the  heart  of  the  Soviet  Union's  drive 
toward  supremacy  is  Its  effort  to  establish 
an  Image  of  the  Soviet  system  as  the  wave  of 
the  future.  Spectacular  triumphs  In  space 
have  played  a  key  role — and  a  highly  effec- 
tive one — In  this  effort. 

If  anyone  doubts  the  effect  of  such  tri- 
umphs, let  him  reflect  on  how  the  p<^pu]ar 
Image  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  changed  In 
this  country  since  Sputnik  I  shot  aloft, 
shattering  our  Ill-founded  complacency, 
forcing  us  at  last  to  recognize  the  dynamics 
of  Soviet  growth. 

Our  national  space  agency  this  year  has  a 
budget  equal  to  only  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product,  while 
vital  space  programs  have  been  deliberately 
delayed  for  lack  of  funds.  The  U.S.  space 
effort  Is  still  hamstrung  by  Inadequate  fi- 
nancing, by  divided  authority,  by  lack  of  a 
clear   affirmation   of  national   purpose. 

Prom  a  late  start,  we  have  made  Impres- 
sive gains  which  should  not  be  minimized. 
But  they  have  still  not  been  enough.  We 
are  second,  and  not  even  second  among 
equals;  we  still  are  getting  there — into 
space — lastest  with  the  leastest. 

We  can't  win   unless  we  start   runnlnc 

Tlie  free  world  has  a  right  to  demand 
more  vigorous  leadership  than  it  has  gotten 
from  the  United  States  in  the  competitive 
conquest  of  man's  ultimate  frontier. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  7,  1960] 
Cheapskatx 

The  richest  country  in  the  world  thinks 
that  It  cannot  afford  to  compete  with  the 
Soviet  Union  In  space  exploration.  That  Is 
the  flat  Implication  of  the  series  of  articles 
this  newspaper  has  published  recently  about 
the  space  and  missile  lag,  and  it  would  be  an 
appropriate  takeoff  point  for  the  new  Senate 
Investigation. 

Of  course  the  problems  of  space  explora- 
tion can  be  vastly  oversimplified,  and  doubt- 
less there  are  many  factors  In  the  American 
deficiency  beyond  mere  lack  of  money  But 
it  Is  really  shocking  that  the  reason  given  for 
the  failure  to  use  more  large-thrust  Atlas 
mLsslles  in  the  lunar  aspect  of  the  space  pro- 
gram Is  cost.  Seemingly  the  administration 
has  not  yet  fully  emerged  philosophically 
from  the  attitude  it  exhibited  at  the  time 
of  Sputnik  I.  which  It  attempted  to  pass  off 
as  an  Interesting  trick  but  nothing  to  get 
excited  about  and  certainly  nothing  to  war- 
rant greater  effort  or  expenditure. 

Very  much  the  same  approach  has  charac- 
terized the  attitude  toward  the  defense  pro- 
gram ever  since  1953.  The  new  look,  massive 
retaliation,  the  bigger  bang  for  a  buck  all 
have  been  essentially  rationalizations  lor  get- 
ting by  on  the  cheap — with  the  result  that 
today  the  United  States  has  relatively  little 
except  the  big  bang.  The  placid,  passive  res- 
ignation to  the  missile  gap  represents  a  new 
phenomenon  In  American  history — some- 
thing bordering  up>on  defeatism  which  is 
sometimes  candled  up  with  explanations  to 
make  It  look  like  one  of  Hitlers  victorious 
advances  to  the  rear. 

The  plain,  simple,  elementary,  and  obvious 
fact  Is  that  the  United  States  Is  going  to 
have  to  spend  more  money — a  lot  more  of 
It — In  order  to  assert  parity,  let  alone  pri- 
macy. In  defense  and  space  programs.  Better 
organization  and  more  efficiency  no  doubt 
would  accomplish  something,  but  there  Is 
no  use  looking  for  panaceas  or  regarding 
waste  and  duplication  as  scapegoats  More 
money  for  defense  space  and  other  national 
needs  is  going  to  require  tax  adjustments  and 
very  possibly  higher  rates. 

Perhaps  we  can  continue  to  skimp  and  drift 
for  another  year,  at  which  time  the  effort*  to 
catch  up  will  be  more  pal  iful.  But  we  are  In 
great  danger  meanwhile  of  giving  the  world, 
and  patrlcularly  the  Russians,  the  Impres- 
sion that  we  are  Indeed  soft  and  flabby  and 
that  we  value  our  luxuries  over  our  sinews. 


It  will  do  no  good,  however,  for  Congress 
merely   to  bemoan    the  dilemma   and   use   It 

as  a  political  c'.i'.b  against  the  administra- 
tion. Congress  has  the  power  of  the  purse 
and  can  do  something  about  the  problem  if 
it  wishes. 


THE  NEED  FOR  ADDITI DNAL  HOUS- 
ING  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  2d  se.ssion  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress much  consideration  will  be  given 
to  the  question  of  housing.  We  already 
have  had  statements  from  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  and  House  Housing  Sub- 
committees in  which  they  have  set  forth 
their  views  on  this  subject.  Both  of 
them  have  taken  the  position  that  there 
is  need  for  additional  legislation  to 
promote   housing   during   the   sixties. 

L'^ntil  legislation  is  introduced,  the  dis- 
cus.'^ion  on  the  subject  of  housing  must 
be  on  general  lines.  But  even  though  my 
comments  are  general.  I  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  set  forth  some  simple  facts 
which  we  should  keep  in  mmd  in  con- 
sidering housing  legislation  this  year  and 
in  succeeding  years. 

In  the  first  place,  the  number  of  hous- 
ing starts  is  high  and  gives  every  indi- 
cation of  continuing  high,  though  prob- 
ably not  as  high  as  in  1959.  The  prewar 
peak  of  new  hoasine  starts.  937,000  in 
1925,  was  about  equaled  in  1948,  and  be- 
ginning in  1949  the  number  of  new 
dwelling  unit.';  started  in  every  year  ex- 
ceeded 1  million,  as  shown  m  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Estimated  total  nonfarm  new  dvcelling  units 
[Thotisands   of   starts] 

1949 1.025.  1 

1950 :.. 1.  396.  0 

1951.-. 1.091.3 

1952. 1,  127  0 

1953 1,  103   8 

1954 1    220  4 

1955 1, 328. 9 

1956 1,  118.  1 

1957 _ 1,  041.  9 

1958 1,  209.  4 

1959   (preliminary  estimate) 1,375  0 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  any  flat  state- 
ments about  whether  this  volume  of 
housing  IS  adequate  to  meet  the  need 
for  new  housing.  Many  factors  enter 
into  the  question  of  need. 

The  most  specific,  of  course,  is  the  need 
arising  from  increases  in  population  and 
new  family  formation.  The  Cens'us  Bu- 
reau reports  that  between  March  1950 
and  March  1958  the  average  annual  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  households  was 
about  850.000. 

During  the  5  years  from  July  1960.  to 
July  1965.  the  Census  Bureau's  estimates 
of  the  average  annual  increase  m  the 
number  of  households  ranges  from 
643.000  to  1.018,000,  varj-mg  with  differ- 
ent as,sumptions  for  population  growth 
and  the  establishment  of  households. 
Apparently,  we  are  more  than  keeping 
up  with  the  need  from  this  point  of 
view. 

New  housing  also  is  desirable  in  order 
to  upgrade  the  level  of  housing  and  par- 
ticularly to  eliminate  substandard  hous- 
ing. It  has  been  pointed  out  that  in 
1950.  there  were  about  16.5  million  sub- 
standard homes,  while  in  1959  there  were 
about   12  million  of  these  substandard 
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units.  This  is  not  satLsfactory  progress 
in  meeting  the  need  for  adequate  hous- 
ing?. 

However,  new  construction  Is,  In  many 
cases,  neither  the  quickest  nor  the 
cheapest  way  to  eliminate  .'^ub.standard 
housing.  Lf  a  dwelling  unit  is  substand- 
ard because  It  needs  repairs  or  bocau.^ 
it  needs  running  hot  wat^r.  it  m^v  be 
far  quicker,  cheaper,  and  more  p.T;c;trit 
to  install  a  hot  water  heater  or  to  put 
on  a  new  roof  than  it  would  be  to  'ct;:'.d 
a  new  building. 

Between  1950  and  193S  about  3  4  m.l- 
lion  substandard  dwelMnss  were  u:)- 
gradcd.  Unfortunately,  about  1.3  mil- 
lion dwellirgs  which  were  satisfactory  in 
1950  had  become  substandard  by  the  end 
of  1956.  Greater  attention  to  upkeep 
would  have  prevented  much  of  this  dete- 
rioration. The  problem  of  substandard 
housing  will  not  be  most  eUecLlvely  or 

[In  billions 


completely  solved  just  by  more  new  c-^r.- 
struction:  perhaps  a.s  much  as  9  i>errpv.i 
of  the  10  million  new  un:t^  built  between 
1950  and  1956  were  cla^^^ified  as  ."^ub- 
sti-ndard  in  1956,  due  In  part  at  lea.>t  to 
lack  of  prop  r  ma.r/a'nance. 

'/he  need  for  iiousmg.  of  cour'^e.  is 
rel.ited  to  the  public's  desire  fur  new 
hou.s.ng  and  its  willingness  to  sp>end  its 
mon«^v  to  get  the  new  housing.  Instead  of 
."per.ding  it  for  other  purposes.  A  fam- 
ily may  prefer  a  second  automobile  to  a 
recreation  room;  some  may  even  prefer 
an  automobile  to  a  third  bedroom. 

In  any  discussion  of  housing,  we  mu.<;t 
keep  clearly  in  mind  that  money  has  been 
made  available  in  huge  and  almost  con- 
stantly increasing  quantities  for  home 
mortgages.  The  following  table  shows 
the  amoimts  of  mortgages  recorded  in 
the  last  10  years,  and  the  net  increases 
in  mortgages  outstanding. 

of  dollars] 


Calendar  year 


NaoArm  mattgw^  reooT' lings  of  120,000 
or  less 


1950. 

:<»i. 

IftftS. 

Ifl.i3. 
19 '4. 
19.M. 
WM. 
1957. 
19.'V8. 
1954. 


TotU 


FiiA 


VA 


-I 


11  : 

i5 

8.1 

i'^  » 

1.9 

3.8 

M  0 

1.9 

2.7 

V'  : 

X3 

3.1 

7?' 

1.9 

4.3 

?x   5 

3.1 

7.2 

•K.  1 

2.9 

5.9 

24   2 

2.3 

3.8 

T   { 

4.^ 

1.9 

i-j.  0 

'8.0 

>3.0 

Conv. 


10.6 
ia9 
13.4 
14.4 
16.8 
18.2 
18.6 
18.2 
21.0 
123.0 


Increase  In  mort  -u'.-  <l*-tii  onL-tandlnK 
on  1-  to  4-faiiilly  proiiertlM 


Total 


7.8 

6.5 

6.8 

7.6 

9.6 

12.6 

10.8 

8.6 

10.1 

>13.0 


FHA 


1.7 
1.1 
1.1 
1.2 
.8 
1.6 
12 
1.0 
>.2 
>4.2 


VA 


X9 

1.4 
1.5 
3.2 
5.3 
1.8 
2.3 
-.3 


Oonr. 


17 
15 
4.3 

4.9 
5.8 
6.7 
6.8 
8.8 
7  2 
9.1 


«  EaUraate. 

?r'ir''<>    V  iriony  Issufs  of  the  Fe<ieraJ  R. 

the  Fe'l<>r-i;  I.f-ej-va. 


orve  Bulletin,  as  rr.1sed.    Figures  for  1950  are  estimates  supplied  by 


Total  nonfarm  mortgage  reoord;ne<;  of 
$20,000  or  less  have  gro-xn  from  $:'j  2 
billion  in  1950  to  an  estimated  fl^^ure  of 
$32  billion  in  1959.  The  increa.^e  in 
mortgage  debt  outstanding  on  1-  to  4- 
family  properties  went  from  $7  *j  bi'iion 
in  1950  to  an  estimated  $13  billion  in 
1959.  And  even  in  1357,  when  there  was 
a  decline  in  housing  st.arts  and  mort- 
gages, there  still  was  a  figure  of  over  $24 
billion  for  nonfarm  morts^^age  record- 
ings— $8  billion  more  than  the  figure  in 
1950 — and  there  still  was  a  net  increase 
in  mortgage  debt  outstanding  on  1-  to 
4-family  properties  of  $8  6  billion.  $1 
billion  more  than  the  net  mcrease  in 
1950. 

Throughout  the  postwar  years,  net 
flows  of  funds  mto  mortg.iges  have  repre- 
sented an  extremely  large  siiare  of  the 
total  net  flow  of  funds  into  capital 
markets. 

tiet  flovo  of  funds  into  capital    mark.ts 
(.A.inounts  In  bllU  rwl 


Net  flow  of  funds  into  capital  markets 
Continued 
r  \  mounts  ta  billion*; 
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net 
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market 

1948 

$15.8 
Li.  9 
17.4 
1&7 
24.7 

b.i 

?-8 
7.6 

37.  S 

;j3.3 

50.0 
41    7 

1949 

lav) 

19«1 

1962 1 

3li.t 

>  Includes  flows  of  funds  Into  corporate  aectirlUea.  State 

and  ,^;un;  ipal,  ind  Federal  obligations,  and  mortgages. 


Source:  "Study  of  Mortitnee  Credit, "  Sfsnate  Banking 
and  C  urrency  Committee,  86th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  p.  luo; 
1958  ligures  and  I960  estimates  from  >'ed«ral  KeMrve 
System. 

T^ais  table  compares  only  the  net  flow 
of  lunds  into  corporate  seruritles  and 
State,  municipal,  and  Federal  obligations 
with  the  flow  of  funds  into  mortgages. 
It  does  not,  for  example,  take  into  ac- 
co-ont  the  flow  of  funds  into  consumer 
crecit,  which  ro.se  from  $21  billion  In 
1950  to  almo'^t  $50  billion  in  October 
1959. 

Those  proposing  an  increase  of  funds 
into  the  mortgage  field,  over  and  above 
the  large  amount  and  the  laree  porp<')r- 
tion  now  going  into  mortgages,  should 
thirJc  carefully  where  It  is  to  come  from. 
Purds  going  into  corporate  securities 
are  the  source  of  our  long-term  growth 


in  productivity.  N"W  fact  ^rifv^.  to  pro- 
duce additional  raw  mater. al.s  and  man- 
ufactured goods,  are  expensive,  an  i 
money  to  finance  them  must  be  rai.sed 
somehow  If  we  are  to  have  inciea.si!.^ 
production.  Funds  going  into  l.^ral. 
State,  and  Federal  securities  provide 
roads,  dams,  airports,  schools,  hospitaLs, 
and  meet  the  deficits  in  Federal  budgets 
which  so  frequently  foUow  the  adoption 
of  lavish  spending  programs.  And  while 
funds  flowing  into  consumer  credit  do 
not  directly  increase  future  productivity, 
they  provide  an  incentive  for  manufac- 
turers to  increase  their  plants,  sind  they 
represent  a  choice  by  tlie  consumer  in 
favor  of  automobiles,  television  sets, 
washing  machines,  and  the  like,  as  com- 
pared with  housing  or  anytliing  else 
they  could  spend  their  money  on. 

Tlie  increased  demands  for  funds  for 
consumer  credit,  for  mortgages  and  for 
corporate  and  governmental  purposes 
had  the  result  of  Increasing  interest 
rates.  These  Increases  in  interest  rates 
were  not  confined  to  the  mortgage  field. 
Interest  rates,  and  yields  in  the  case  of 
securities  whose  interest  rates  are  fixed, 
have  risen  to  the  highest  point  in  about 
25  years.  It  would  indeed  be  surprising 
if  interest  on  mortgages  had  not  fol- 
lowed suit. 

The  general  rise  In  Interest  rates  hit 
especially  hard  FHA  and  VA  m  )rt^';u'e«. 
where  the  rates  were  fixed  by  law.  The 
table  showing  mortgage  recordings  and 
increases  in  outstanding  mortgage  debt 
Illustrates  this.  The  amount  of  conven- 
tional mortgages  recorded  has  Increased 
gradually  but  steadily,  the  only  decline 
l>eing  from  $18.6  billion  in  1956  to  $18.2 
bilhon  in  1957.  In  contrast  to  this.  FHA 
mortgage  recordings  rose  and  fell  re- 
peatedly. VA  mortgages  rose  and  fell 
even  more  violently.  The  same  contra.'^t 
between  conventional  mortgages  and 
FHA  and  VA  mortgages  is  shown  in  the 
table  giving  increases  in  mortgage  debt 
outstanding. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee's  re- 
cent staff  report  on  employment,  growth, 
and  price  levels  at  page  365  takes  the 
position  that  the  fixed  Interest  rates  on 
FHA  and  VA  mortgages  Is  the  cause  of 
the  pronounced  fluctuations  in  mortgage 
funds  available  for  these  program-s; 

Due  to  ceilings  on  the  Interest  rates  ih&t 
may  be  charged  on  mortgages  Insxired  by 
the  Federal  Hcmalng  AdmIni£tratlon  and 
guaranteed  by  the  Veterans'  Admlnletratlon. 
a  rise  In  yields  on  other  oompetatlve  types 
of  Investments,  such  as  ocMTXjrate  and  Oov- 
emment  securlUes,  has  tended  to  aTtra<  t 
the  supply  of  Investinent  funds  away  fr  )Tn 
these  mortgages.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
credit  conditions  have  eased  and  yields  on 
competitive  Investments  have  fallen,  the 
supply  of  Investment  funds  has  tended  to 
flow  back  Into  the  Government-supi^jfted 
mortgage  programs. 

The  report  takes  the  position  that  "a 
continuing  high  degree  of  sensitivity 
seems  likely  as  long  as  the  ceilings  on 
FHA  and  VA  interest  rates  remain  in  ef- 
fect." An  occasional  mcrease  in  the 
.statutory  mterest  rates  for  VA  and  PH.^ 
mortgages,  invariably  too  little  and  too 
late,  does  not  eliminate  the  problems 
caused  by  the  statutory  flxed  rate. 

However,  even  if  the  statut-or>-  interest 
rates  for  VA  and  FHA  mortgages  were 


eliminated,  the  bOiMillg  Industry  would 
still  be  so  dependent  upon  credit  that 
changes  in  the  credit  situation — changes 
in  the  supply  of  credit  and  changes  in 
the  cost  of  credit — would  necessarily 
have  a  substantial  effect  upon  the  indus- 
try. The  housing  industry  would  still 
have  to   compete   with   other   uses   for 

money. 

One  method  of  helping  housing  in  this 
competition  would  be  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  subsidize  housing  directly  or  in- 
directly. This  means  that  the  taxpayer 
sooner  or  later  must  reduce  his  expendi- 
tures, on  tilings  he  wants  to  buy  for 
himself,  in  order  to  supply  housing  to 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  subsidy.  This  is 
what  is  done  in  the  public  housing  pro- 
gram and  what  would  be  done  in  any 
program  involving  direct  loans  at  a  lower 
rate  of  mterest  than  what  the  Oovem- 
ment  must  pay  to  get  the  money.  I 
have  opposed  these  programs,  and  I  ex- 
pect to  continue  to  oppose  them. 

Another  method  of  making  money 
available  for  housing  is  to  impose  selec- 
tive controls  or  direct  controls  on  other 
activities  wliich  compete  with  housing. 
On  paper,  it  would  be  easy  to  reduce 
consumer  credit  by  direct  controls  on  it 
so  as  to  make  the  money  now  fiowing 
into  consumer  credit  available  for  hous- 
ing credit.  In  1958  more  than  $40  bil- 
lion of  mstallment  credit  was  extended. 
Only  a  fraction  of  this  would  serve  to 
even  out  the  flow  of  money  into  the 
mortgage  field.  But  I  would  not  favor 
this.  Important  as  housing  is,  I  would 
not  favor  the  use  of  selective  credit  con- 
trols in  order  to  protect  housing  against 
fluctuations  in  the  supply  of  credit. 

The  most  effective  way.  I  think,  for  the 
Congress  to  reduce  the  ups  and  downs  in 
housing,  aside  from  the  elimmation  of 
the  statutory  interest  rates  on  FHA  and 
VA  mortgages,  would  be  to  balance  the 
Federal  budget.  An  unbalanced  Federal 
budget  means  that  the  TreasuiT  must  go 
into  the  captital  market  and  borrow  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  in  competition  with 
other  usei-s  of  money.  The  $12  billion 
deficit  of  the  fiscal  year  1959  imposed  on 
capital  markets  a  drain  which  could  not 
help  but  pufOi  interest  rates  up  substan- 
tially. 

If  the  Congress  will  eliminate  the  in- 
flationary drain  on  capital  markets  of  an 
unbalanced  F'ederal  budget.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  housing  industry  can 
compete  on  equal  terms  with  other  users 
of  credit.  There  still  will  be  occasions 
when  it  will  be  necessary  to  tighten  up 
on  credit  generally,  in  the  interest  of  a 
sound  and  stable  economy;  and  there 
still  will  b(?  occsisions  when  it  will  be 
necessary  to  relax  credit,  in  the  interest 
of  a  sound  and  stable  economy.  As  a 
user  of  credit,  the  housing  industry 
should  be  subject  to  the  general  policies 
applicable  to  the  use  of  crc-dit. 

In  closinir.  I  want  to  make  it  clear,  as 
I  did  at  the  begirming.  that  these  com- 
ments on  the  subject  of  housing  are  gen- 
eral. No  housing  legislation  is  before  us 
at  the  moment.  When  such  proposed 
legislation  is  introduced  and  is  under 
consideration,  it  will,  of  course,  be  nec- 
essary to  have  each  proposal  made  con- 
sidered on  its  merits  and  in  the  light  of 
the  general  economic  background. 


Mr  SP.^RKM-^N  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senat-or  from  Virginia  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee. 

Mr.  .SPARKMAN  Mr.  President  I 
wish  to  compliment  the  di.stiiipuii-hed 
chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  on  his  presentation,  which 
contained  a  great  deal  of  helpful  infor- 
mation. I  thank  him  and  commend  him 
for  it. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  say  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  as  chairman  of 
the  full  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, has  always  been  most  helpful  in 
connection  with  the  enactment  of  good, 
strong,  dependable  housing  legislation. 
I  thank  him  for  his  outstandingly  fine 
work. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON,  Mr,  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama  very 
sincerely  for  his  kind  words. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY   CONTROL 
PROBLEMS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair). 
The  hour  of  2  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
fimshed  business,  which  will  be  read  by 
title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  694) 
to  provide  Federal  assistance  for  proj- 
ects which  will  demonstrate  or  develop 
techniques  and  practices  leading  to  a 
solution  of  the  Nation's  juvenile  deUn- 
quency  control  problems. 


) 

FEDERAL  'ELECTIONS    ACT    OF    1959 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  571, 
Senate  bill  2436. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Lecislath'e  Clerk.  A  bill  <S. 
2436)  to  revise  the  Federal  election  laws, 
to  prevent  corrupt  practices  in  Federal 
elections,  and  for  other  purpo.ses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  tlie  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S. 
2436)  to  revise  the  Federal  election  laws, 
to  prevent  corrupt  practices  in  Federal 
elections,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5421'  to  pro- 
vide a  program  of  assistance  t-o  correct 
inequities  in  the  construction  of  fishing 
vessels  and  to  enable  the  fishing  indu.stry 
of  the  United  States  to  regain  a  favor- 
able economic  status,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; asked  a  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 


Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr,  Bonner, 
Mr.  BoYKiN,  Mr.  George  Millek  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  ToLLEFSON.  and  Mr  Van  Pelt 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the    House    at    the   conference. 


THE   STEEL  STRIKE  SETTLEMENT 

Mr  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  the  set- 
tlement of  the  steel  strike  was  the  an- 
swer to  the  prayers  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans— not  only  steelworkers  and  their 
families,  but  the  entire  population.  It 
was  generally  admitted  that  the  steel 
strike  was  a  threat  to  our  entire  econ- 
omy. At  its  peak,  over  1,200,000  workers 
were  out  of  jobs.  Many  industries  and 
the  workers  in  nearly  all  industries  were 
threatened.  For  weeks,  there  was  an 
impasse.  Then,  light  came  through  the 
clouds.  A  settlement  was  reached. 
Millions  of  Americans  took  a  sigh  of  re- 
hef ,  and  felt  gratitude  m  their  hearts. 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  was  given  credit  for  playing  a 
principal  role  in  the  settlement;  and,  at 
first,  no  one  seemed  to  begrudge  him  this 
honor. 

Then,  when  the  first  fiush  of  victory 
passed,  poUtics  raised  its  ugly  head. 
Members  of  one  party  said:  "Hey,  wait  a 
minute.  Our  opponent  in  the  next  presi- 
dential campaign  is  getting  too  much 
credit.  We  have  been  stymied  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  popularity;  we  have 
not  been  able  to  attack  him.  And  now 
comes  his  successor,  gettmg  general  ac- 
claim. How  can  we  head  that  off,  in 
this  election  year?  Why,  in  only  one 
way:  by  saying  that  the  settlement  was 
not  such  a  great  one,  after  all.  We  can 
say  that  the  settlement  was  unfair  to  the 
steel  companies,  even  though  they  are 
satisfied.  We  can  say  the  settlement  is 
inflationary,  even  though  it  is  not  " 

But  the  opposition  got  its  wires 
crossed.  Before  word  was  passed  along 
to  criticize  the  settlement,  instead  of 
praising  it,  one  member  of  the  opposition 
proclaimed  that  the  father  of  one  of 
their  candidates  deserved  credit  for  the 
settlement. 

Political  opponents  of  Vice  President 
Nixon  say  that  the  steel  strike  settle- 
ment is  inflationary.  Let  us  look  at  that 
statement.  Under  the  settlement,  the 
average  earnings  per  year  will  rise  less 
than  3^4  percent.  Compare  this  with 
the  3  82  percent  increase  under  the  sepa- 
rate Kaiser  Steel  Co.  settlement.  4  5  per- 
cent for  the  can  industiy.  and  5.2  per- 
cent for  the  aluminum  industry.  These 
other  increases  average  nearly  30  per- 
cent more  than  the  steel  settlement  in- 
crease, Mr.  Roger  Blough,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  United  States  Steel,  has 
verified  the  fact  that  the  average  annual 
increase  in  hourly  employment  costs  re- 
sulting from  the  steel  strike  settlement 
will  be  3,5  to  3  75  percent.  This  is  m 
contrast  to  the  mcreases  under  other 
steel  settlements  during  the  postwar 
period,  during  which  hourly  employment 
costs  have  been  rising  at  an  average  of 
8  percent  a  year.  Thus,  by  means  of  the 
steel  strike  settlement,  the  postwar 
trend  has  been  cut  m  half.  The  steel 
waee  increase  of  7  cents  which  goes  into 
effect   December   19G0,  is  less  than  the 
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average  increase.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  65 
percent  of  the  wage  Increases  in  1959 
exceed  that  flgiire. 

What  this  means  Is  that  the  steel 
strike  settlement  is  in  line  with — or.  I 
should  say.  below  the  line  of — others 
negotiated.  It  cannot  be  any  excu.se  for 
setting  off  an  inflationary  wage  pattern. 

Newspaper  reports  of  the  settlement 
were  misleading.  There  was  no  40-centd- 
per-hour  wage  increase.  That  is  an 
exaggerated  gross  figure  related  to  total 
overall  costs.  A  table  which  I  shall  in- 
sert in  the  Record  shows  the  breakdown 
of  the  overall  figure.  The  40-cent  f.i;ure 
would  represent  more  than  a  10-percent 
Increase,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
average  increase  under  the  settlement 
is  less  than  3.75  percent  per  year — much 
less  than  the  average  increase  covering 
all  Industry. 

One  of  the  main  Issues  In  the  steel 
strike  settlement  had  to  do  with  the 
work  rules  aspect.  The  settlement  set 
up  a  union-management  committee,  to 
be  headed  by  an  Impartial  third  party 
representing  the  public,  to  set  work  rules. 
Steel  company  executives  tell  us  that  this 
Is  what  they  wanted  and  what  they  in- 
sisted upon,  that  it  is  a  victory  for  man- 
agement, and  that  It  will,  without  doubt, 
improve  work  rules,  to  the  end  that  there 
will  be  more  efficiency  and  more  produc- 
tivity. Labor  and  management  th'is 
combine  to  increase  the  pace  of  produc- 
tivity gains. 

The  figures  I  have  used  In  this  state- 
ment are  taken  from  statements  by  R. 
Conrad  Cooper,  chairman  of  the  steel 
companies  coordinating  committee,  and 
Roger  Blough.  chairman  of  the  board  of 
U.S.  Steel,  one  of  the  companies  for 
which  "the  bleeding  hearts"  are  bleed- 
ing. 

I  would  like  to  ask  tho.se  who  have 
criticized  the  steel  settlement:  W^'^id 
you  have  preferred  no  settlement '' 
What  kind  of  .settlement  did  you  pro- 
pose? Or.  if  you  did  not  propose  any- 
thing, what  kmd  of  settlement  would 
you  have  proposed? 

Mr,  President,  I  feel  rather  sorry  for 
the  opposition.  For  a  long  tim.e  they 
have  been  overawed  by  President  Eisen- 
hower's tremendous  popularity;  and  now 
they  have  had  a  taste  of  Vice  President 
Nixon's  outstanding  ability  and  the  pub- 
lic recognition  of  that  ability.  I  sup- 
pose we  can  expect  more  of  the  sort  of 
unjust  criticism  and  distraction  which 
we  have  witnessed  the  past  few  days, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  will 
be  so  easily  fooled.  They  know  that 
there  was  a  steel  strike;  and  they  know 
that  it  was  settled  in  a  manner  satisfac- 
tory to  the  parties  concerned,  including 
the  public;  and  they  know  that  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Mitchell  and  'Vice  Presidf^nt 
Nixon  played  leading  roles  in  the  popu- 
lar settlement. 

My  thanks  and  the  thanks  of  millions 
of  other  Americans  go  to  Secretary  of 
Labor  Mitchell  and  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  Vice  President  Nixon,  for 
their  part  in  the  steel  strike  settlement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  in  the  Record.  Im- 
mediately following  my  remarks,  two 
tables  which  show  the  steel  strike  settle- 
ment terms,  as  compared  with  the  terras 


of  other  settlements.  The  tables  were 
prepared  for  me  by  the  Department  of 
Labor. 


77iere  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  iii  the  Rec- 
ord. a.5  follows: 


Table  A. — Steel  gtrihe  seltlemeTi.t  ierm.r  compared  with  those  of  other  setllementt 


TJnItof 
Quantity 

StMl 

Can 

Alumi- 
num 

Kalcer 

BlMl 

V3;je  of  {arkaee  nn  comparable  wage  and  benefit  areas 

uacludtng  cost  o(  livln«). 
L/'netb  of  settlement 

Cent 

Month 

do 

Percent 

do-       .- 

13.8 

80 

«  (-2) 
8.76 

3.5-3.78 

M.3 

84 

2 

4.6 

4.7 

K.08 

S3 
4 

£.3 

4.7 

30.4 
30 

Niuaber  of  retroactive  months — 

Avp-age  annual  increase  in  hourly  earnings  resulting  from 

th  'se  packages. 
Aver  ace  annual  increase  In  employment  ecst  0/ settlement 

fia.  kage  if  applied  to  steel  Industry, 

0 
182 

&.0 

1  T.  ere  were  approximately  2  months'  production  under  prior  contract  t«rma. 

Table  B. — Supporting  data 


Increase  in 


Wages  plus  Increment. 


Tost  of  llTlQg  (maximum). 

Insurance 

renstooj ...._—.... 

Holiday  pay.... 


Total 

N'ewsf  at>«r  wtlmatee. 


Steel 


7  plus  1.3 

7  plui   . S 

•  S 

U.44 

8.0 


83.8 

4ao 


Geo 


7  plus  1.  3 

7  plus  1.3 

7pluil.3 

&0 

1.8 

3.0 

.1 


84.3 
I28.3 


Aluminum 


4.8 

7.16 
8.80 

0.0 

8.84 
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Kaiser 


7  plus  1.3 

8.0 
8.9 
18 


•2X8 


'  Kxdudes  0  cent  coet-of-livlng  allowance. 
I  Inciodet  Inceiitlve  effects  and  StJB. 

S  ■'T:'..—T.*t\Tnites  In  table,  aside  from  newspaper  estlmstee,  all  eiclnde  effect  on  IncentlTe  eamingi,  tndireot 
erTe<.u>  on  oTertlxne,  etc.,  and  6VB. 


TRrE'.LTE       TO       THE       LATE       GOV. 
CLINTON  A.  CLAUSON,  OF  MALNE 

Mr  MU.SKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
moved  to  share  with  the  Senate  the  pro- 
founc,  sorrow  and  the  deep  sense  of  loss 
with  Ahich  ail  Maine  citizens  reacted  to 
the  untimely  death  of  Gov.  Clinton  A. 
Clauion  in  the  early  morning  hours  of 
December  30,  1959. 

The  dLTfiensions  of  our  loss  are  spelled 
out,  not  simply  m  political  terms,  nor  in 
term;;  of  the  abruf-i'iicss  with  which  his 
dedicated  service  to  Maine  was  termi- 
naieci — great  as  it  was  by  these  stand- 
ards— but,  more  broadly  and  meaning- 
fully, by  the  warm,  h'jman  qualities 
which  esabli.-hed  a  clo-^e,  per.sonal  rela- 
tionship beween  him  and  the  people  he 
served  so  well. 

"D:)C,"  as  he  wa.s  known  to  all  of  us, 
was  a  kindly  man.  He  wa.s  a  genial  man. 
He  v>a,s  a  sympatlietlc,  understanding, 
and  compassionate  man.  The  problems 
of  others,  whatever  their  station  in  life, 
were  his  problems.  He  gave  un.stintingly 
of  his  time,  his  energies,  his  attention, 
and  his  heart  to  those  who  sought  his 
counsel  and  assistance  He  was  avail- 
able to  all.     He  denied  himself  to  none. 

It  was  these  qualities  which  prompted 
one  of  our  Maine  newspapers  to  say  edi- 
torially,  with  a  voice  which  .spoke  for  all 
of  u.s  "iasing  him  hurts  a  great  deal  " 

In  the  memorial  .service  to  Governor 
Clauson,  the  Reverend  Kenneth  LJoyd 
Garrison  spoke  in  these  words  movingly 
and  eloquently  of  tins  man  who  was  so 
b€lo\  ed  of  his  people: 

CU-itan  ClauBon  waa  a  man  of  the  soil 
who  never  did  ajid  never  wanteU  to  shake 
from  hla  soul  the  oulur  of  the  farm  that  gave 
him  birth.  Yet  he  combined  with  thla  r\ir&l 
warnitii,  an  urban  sagacity. 


It  was  not  In  his  n&ture  to  pretend  to  be 
anything  but  what  he  wata.  He  was  abme 
corruption.  He  could  look  any  man  In  the 
face  without  seeing  a  ballot  Ixjx  In  one  eye 
and  a  dollar  sign  In  the  other  ThU  made 
people  trujBt  bUn.  This  made  the  r;ir.k  a:;d 
file  of  the  citizens  of  Maine  want  him  to 
be  their  chief  executive.     He  waa  honest 

He  was  a  public  servant  who  c^nild  never 
separate  his  vocation  from  his  avoca'lnn. 
Blessed  Is  the  man  who  Is  able  to  say  thrit 
his  work  Is  his  fun.  He  shook  hands  with 
people  the  first  time  because  It  was  his  Jub: 
the  second  time  because  It  was  his  wish  yet 
he  loved  them  on  both  occasions.  No 
Journey  was  too  far,  no  group  too  small, 
no  occasion  too  Insignificant — but  that  he 
went  to  share  his  convictions  of  good  i^'ivern- 
ment.     He  was  dedicated  to  his  work 

Clinton  Clauson  never  thought  t..^  }.lj;h!y 
of  himself.  His  companions  knew  t>i»h  more 
and  less  than  he.  FYom  the  f  >rmer  he 
learned;  with  the  latter  he  never  felt  su- 
perior He  walked  the  tight  rope  of  constant 
self-analysis.     He  was  a  humble  man. 

Of  his  friendliness  one  need  not  speak.  It 
was  once  said  of  this  public  servant:  "Show 
me  a  man  who  dislikes  Doc  and  I  will  show 
you  a  man  who  hates  himself." 

He  had  so  little  chance,  so  governed  vras 
he  by  circumstances  and  time,  to  write  his 
name  t>oldly  upon  the  business  records  of 
the  State,  yet.  of  where  he  stood,  and  what 
he  wished  to  do  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
doubt.  Men  differed  with  him  but  they 
were  his  friends.  He  battled  Issues,  yet  in  aU 
his  fellow  men  he  saw  the  spark  of  CHxl  that 
made  him  love  them. 

The  Governor  was  bom  on  a  farm  in 
Mitchell.  Iowa,  64  years  ajfo  After  re- 
ceiving chiropractic  trainin.:  in  his  home 
State,  he  moved  to  the  State  of  Maine 
while  still  a  youn«  man.  settling  in  the 
city  of  'V^'aterville.  In  his  new  city,  he 
fo'.ind  the  lovely  bride,  Ellen  Kelleher, 
who  was  to  be  his  partner  in  a  lifetime 
of  public  scrvicf  Their  family  life  was 
both  devoted  and  tigiitly  knit  as  their 
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son  and  dau-;hter  trew  up  and,  in  later 
years,  as  grandchildren  joined  the  affec- 
tionate fami  y  circle. 

Governor  Clau.son  was  interested  in 
Democratic  iwlitics.  at  first  as  a  hobby, 
e^'er  since  hf  was  old  enough  to  cast  his 
first  presidfntial  ballot  for  'vV'oodrow 
Wilson.  Afur  mi-itary  service  in  the 
First  World  vVar,  he  returned  to  Water- 
vUle  and  dt  veloped  a  lifcion?,  serious 
Interest  in  tne  artivitips  of  his  p<jlitical 
party.  He  ."-erved  at  all  levels  of  party 
organization  fir?t  as  w.aid  chairman, 
then  as  chaiiman  of  hi.s  paitys  city  com- 
mittee, and  from  1928  to  1932  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Eemoriatic  State  committee 
at  a  time  wlicn  his  parly  wa.s  victorious 
at  the  State  level.  He  resigned  from 
active  participation  in  politics  when  he 
ft  as  appointee!  collector  of  internal  reve- 
nue for  the  SintP  of  Maine  in  1933.  He 
served  consclf ntiously  and  ably  In  that 
capacity  until  19.52,  earning  statewide 
approval  of  tlic  cjunlity  of  !;is  work. 

Once  auain  Dr.  Clauson  had  an  oppor- 
tunlty  to  serve  the  people  of  his  commu- 
nity through  the  avenues  of  active 
politlral  participation  He  served  a.s 
mayor  of  Watcn-ille.  Maine  in  1956  and 
1957,  and  wa.s  dtctcd  Governor  of  Maine 
In  1958,  the  flr.'.t  Governor  in  the  history 
of  Maine  elected  to  a  4-year  term,  and 
the  first  Democrat  to  be  elected  follow- 
ing another  Democrat  in  more  than  a 
hundred  years 

His  qualities  as  a  man  were  reflected 
In  Governor  C  ^au.son's  approach  to  his 
duties  as  chief  cxeculive  of  Maine. 

He  believed  he  should  know  his  people 
and  that  they  should  know  him — inti- 
mately and  )}er.5onally  He  believed 
that  only  in  this  way  could  government 
be  responsive  to  their  needs,  and  so  he 
moved  among  t.hem  constantly,  meeting 
them,  talking  to  them,  listen. nt:  to  their 
views.  And  th  ^y  responded  to  him.  and 
trusted  him.  and  believed  him  when  he 
said  that  his  one  ob.iective  was  to  cin- 
tribute  to  the  luildmg  of  a  State  which 
would  serve  their  needs  better 

There  is  no  joubt  that  he  was  dedi- 
cated to  that  ta.sk.  His  work,  his  pro- 
grams, hLs  words,  and  his  actions  were 
pointed  to  it. 

It  is  a  traeedy  that  he  was  rut  down 
at  the  threshold  of  greater  acrnmplish- 
ments  in  the  Interests  of  his  beloved 
adopted  State,  and  that  the  people  of 
Maine  were  thus  deprived  of  the  full 
measure  of  tht.t  service  which  lie  gave 
so  unstintinply  and  well. 

His  loss  is  deeply  mourned  by  all  citi- 
zens of  Maine,  rerardlcss  of  party.  His 
humility,  his  human  warmth,  his  love  of 
life,  family,  ai  d  fellow  man,  his  years 
of  devoted  pujlic  service,  have  left  a 
la.sting  imprint   on  the  State  of  Maine. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  theie  be  printed  in  the  Pecord 
at  this  point  a  .-esolution  adopted  by  the 
Maine  congressional  delf^pation. 

There  beint;  no  objtx-Uon.  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  prmtcd  m  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

RrsoLtmoN  vr  thf  MftNT  Con&res.signal 
Dklboatton  ojj  the  Late  Gov.  Clinton 
A    C'LAtrsoTj 

Whereas  the  SiAfe  of  Maine  has  been  sad- 
dened by  the  deuth  of  Its  Gvjvernor.  the  lat« 
Clinton  A.  Clauson,  and 

CVI 25 


Whereas  the  n-.enibers  of  the  Maine  con- 
gr('R,':onaJ  delep;ition  held  the  highest  re- 
spect and  afieclioii  for  Governor  Clauson, 
b.,'.h  as  an  individual  and  as  a  dedicated 
puiy.ic  servant,  und 

WherervB  ti.e  members  of  the  Maine  de!e- 
gat.on  l»..ve  the  deepest  sympathy  fur  the 
bereaved    {an.i.y    of    Govern  rr    Ciau&un      Be 

A<'-'i;iii.  Tl.at  the  Maine  caigressioiial 
dtii-galion  hereby  note  its  pr<.'Ka;nd  sorrow 
over  the  passing  of  Clinton  A.  Claustm,  and 
that  copies  of  this  resolution  t>e  sent,  with 
the  delegation's  deepest  sympathy,  to  the 
widow  and  family  ol  the  late  Governor. 
Margarft    Chasb    Smith, 

r  S    Senate^. 
Edmund  S    Mf^Kit. 

V  S    Senator 
CLirronD  G    M   Intire 

Mi'ri^CT  Of  Congress 
^'R^.^•K  M    CorriN, 

Mrmb-T  c ,'  Coi^rr.'." 
jAMts  C    Oliver, 

,Vf('*n!)rr  o'  Cnngrpm. 

Mr  MUSKIE  ^Lr  President,  I  feel 
Inadequate  in  undertaking  to  describe 
for  my  colleagues  who  did  not  have  the 
privilege  of  knowing  Governor  Clauson 
tlie  qualities  of  this  man,  and  so  I  a.sk 
unan.rnous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
at  this  point  m  the  Record  various  items 
uhich  will  speak  more  eloquently  than 
I  can:  The  full  text  of  the  memorial 
service  by  the  Re\erend  Kenneth  Lloyd 
Garrison:  the  text  of  the  funeral  prayer 
by  the  Rf'\e:end  John  I.  Daniel,  of 
W.iterMile.  Maine,  and  various  editorials 
and  newspaper  comments  upon  the  pass- 
ing of  this  devoted  servant  and  adopted 
son  of  n.y  great  State. 

Tlit ;  V  ijf.n^'  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Memorial       Skevict      for      tht      Honorable 

Clinton       A.        Clm'-^on,       G'veknob       or 

Maine,   January   2,    1960 
(By    Rev.    Kenneth    Lloyd    Garrison) 

On  the  Ides  of  March  In  44  D  C.  an  a.s- 
sa.«sln  cut  short  the  life  of  JuHus  Caesar,  the 
ruler  of  Flonie.  William  Shakes!:^eare  In  ro- 
manticizing it  In  his  play,  put.'=  t!ie  f'~'i:cwlng 
funerai  oration  upon  the  l;;>s  of  Mark 
Antony. 

"FYier.d.':    Rnmnns,  countrymen,  lend  me  your 
ears; 
I  come  to  bury  Cnof-ar    not  to   praise  h'.m. 
The  evil  that  men  do  lives  aft"r  them; 
T!.e  p'>od  Is  oft   Interred  with  thflr  bone?; 
S     ';Pt  It  be  with  Caesar      TJie  noMe  Brutus 
Hath  told   you  Caesar  wns  ambitious; 
If  It  were  so.  It  was  a  grievous  fault. 
And  gr-levously  hath  Caesar  answered   It. 
Here,  undei    leave  of  Brutus  and  the  rest— 
For  Brutus  Is  an  honorable  man. 
Bo  are  they  all.  all  honorable  men — 
Come  I  to  speak  In  Caesar's  funeral 
He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  ULst  to  me: 
But   Bru'UP  says  he  was   ambit;cus; 
And    Brutus    is    an    honorable    man. 
He    hath    brought   many   captives   home    to 

Rome 
Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  Oil: 
Did  this  In  Caesar  term  amh.tlou.'-? 
Wlicu  that  the  pcx)r  have  cried.  Caesar  hath 

wr  J't 
Ambiti  jn  should  be  n.ade  of  sterner  stuff: 
Yet  B.''Utus  says  he  wa.s  ambitious: 
And  Brut  VIS  If  an  honorable  man. 
You  ai:  d:d  see  that  on  the  Lupercal 
I  thr::'e  presented  him  a  kingly  crown. 
Which   he  did   thrice  refuse:    was  this  am- 
bit! .n' 
Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambltlotus; 
And.  sure  he  Is  an  honorable  D'.an. 
I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke. 
But   here  I  am  to  sjieak  what  I  do  know. 


Y'ou    all    did    love    him    once,    not    without 

cause; 
V.'hat  cause  withholds  you  then,  to  mourn 

f.jr  him? 
O  .'udgment'  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts. 
A:.ci  men  have  K>^t  their  rcasor;      Bear  with 

me: 
M;.    heart  Is  In  the  coffin  there  with  Caesar, 
Aiid  I  must  pause  till  It  come  back  tc  me  " 

On    the    3Cth    day    of    Decem.ber    1959.    an- 
other asfca.:,6in   cut  short   the  lile  o'   Clmt'n 
Amos  Clauson,  the  Governor  of  Maine.     Now 
v^  e  have  come  t/3  bury  him  bccaui-c  we  mu^t 
But  we  have  come  to  praise  him  because  we 

WiiJI 

The  task  Is  fraueht  with  high  emotion  be- 
cause he  was  our  Irlend  and  we  did  love  him, 
and  our  hearts  are  in  the  crfBn  with  him. 
It  would  be  best  to  await  another  day  to  set 
a  value  upon  such  a  man:  a  6a\  when  reason 
returns  and  tributes  carry  not  the  scent  of 
flowers 

Yet  here  he  lies  within  our  midst  and 
honor,  duty,  and  desire  command  our 
tethered  minds  How  flimsy  a  vehicle  of 
true  expression  is  a  funeral  eujopy.  If  a 
m:in  Is  evil,  in  such  an  hour,  we  would  not 
take  ftd^flntape  of  the  sorrow  of  hl«  loved 
uv.et  to  cast  aspersion*  on  his  name.  But  If 
a  man  is  good,  as  this  man  was,  how  power- 
less we  arc  to  add  cne  cubit  to  his  stature. 

What,  therefore,  we  suy  today  U  not  to  be 
construed  alone  as  prals*  of  this,  our  friend, 
the  servant  of  the  Stf.te,  but  rather  It  Is  to 
call  to  our  remembrance  those  attributes — 
which,  though  a  man  mty  differ  strongly 
witii  others  by  conviction — will  make  them 
sadder  and  poorer  when  like  the  proverbial 
Arab  he  fo.ds  liis  earthly  tent  and  steals 
a\Miy    Into    the    night   of   eternity. 

It  Is  not  rcqu:red  that  a  public  servant 
be  tlie  most  politically  artute  of  men — but 
It  is  required  that  he  be  honest. 

It  Is  not  necessary  that  he  possess  the 
wi.'-dum  of  Solomon — but  It  Is  t;>  be  expected 
th  .1   he   will   be   dedicated  to  his  task. 

It  Is  net  essential  that  he  be  pu3ed  up 
with  tinted  arrogance — but  it  is  beneficial 
to  the  State  If  he  is  hum.ble. 

It  Is  not  dictated  that  he  give  a  glad  hand 
to  every  potential  voter — but  It  is  whole- 
some  If   he   Is   warm   and  friendly. 

Clinton  Clauson  was  a  man  of  the  soil 
who  never  did  and  never  wanted  to  shake 
from  his  soul  the  color  of  the  farm  that 
p;.vf'  him  birth.  Yet  he  combined  with  this 
rurj  warmth  an  urban  sagacity. 

It  was  not  m  his  nature  to  pretend  to  be 
anything  but  what  he  was.  He  was  above 
corruption.  He  could  look  any  man  In  the 
face  w.tiiout  seeing  a  ballot  box  m  one  eye 
and  a  dollar  sign  m  the  other.  This  made 
people  trust  him.  This  made  the  rank  and 
lile  of  the  citizens  ol  Maine  want  him  to  be 
tlicir    chief    executl'>e.     He    was   he  nest. 

He  w:is  a  public  servant  who  could  never 
sep:i.rate  his  vocation  from  his  avoration. 
Blessed  is  the  man  who  Is  able  to  say  that 
fc.s  work  Is  his  fun.  He  shook  hands  with 
people  tliC  f.rst  time  because  It  was  his  Job, 
the  second  time  because  It  was  his  wish,  yet 
he  lo\ed  them  on  Ixjth  occasions.  No  Jour- 
ney w.'is  U;)0  far,  no  group  tc>o  small,  no  oc- 
casion too  ir.signlflcant. —  but  that  he  went  to 
sh;ire  his  convictions  of  gr>od  government. 
He  was  ded.cated  tc  his  work. 

Clinton  Clauson  never  thought  too  highly 
c  f  h,mself.  His  companions  knew  both 
more  and  less  than  he.  From  the  former 
he  learned:  with  the  latter  he  never  felt 
superior.  He  walked  the  tight  rope  of  con- 
stant self-analysis.     He  was  a  humble  man. 

Of  his  fncndimess  one  need  not  speak.  It 
was  once  said  of  this  public  servsmt: 
"Show  me  a  man  who  dislikes  Doc  and  I 
will  show  you  a  man  who  hates  himself." 

The  reflections  of  posterity  will  more 
properly  evaluate  the  contributions  made  by 
this  kindly  man.  We  attest  that,  virtu- 
ously   speaking,    he    was    a    good    Governor. 
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HUtory   will    assign    him    the    place    that    he 
merlta  among  the  leaders  of  men. 

There  wa«  so  much  that  he  wanted  to  do 
So  much  left  undone  A  homely  American 
poet  has  summed  It  up  well : 

"Oh,   never   we    reach   to   our   fullest   height. 
And  never  we  do  our  all. 
We  must  turn  away  at  the  close  of  day 

When   the    tools   from   our    finders    fall. 
But  It  isn't  a  failure  to  hold   a  dream 

That  never  on  earth  comes  trvie. 
For    the   tasks    of    worth    that    we    miss    on 
earth 
Are  reserved  for  our  souls  to  d'" 

He  had  so  little  chance,  so  governed  wa5 
he  by  circumstances  and  time  to  wr.te  his 
name  boldly  uf>on  the  business  records  of 
the  State,  yet.  of  where  he  stood,  and  what 
he  wished  to  do  there  seems  Uj  have  been  no 
doubt.  Men  differed  with  him  but  they  were 
hla  friends.  He  battled  issues,  yet  in  all  his 
fellow  men  he  saw  the  spark  of  G<  d  thi't 
made  hini  love  them. 

I  know  of  no  more  fitting  final  testimony 
to  this  first  citizen  of  Maine  than  those 
words  supplleu  by  Predenck  J  GUlmaa 
shortly  alter  the  Civil  War. 

"God  send  us  men  whose  aim    twill  be, 

Not  to  defend  some  ancient  creed, 
But  to  live  out  the  laws  of  Christ 

In  every  thought  and  word  and  deed. 
God  send  us  men  with  hearts  ablaze 

All  truth   to  love,  all  wror.g  to  hate; 
These  are  the  patriots  iiatlr)ns  need 

These  are  the  bulwarks  of  the  State  " 

(Selections  read  from.  Holy  Scripture: 
Psalm  1;  27,  121:  Romans  8  13-39:  Mat- 
thew 25:    34-40;   Psalm   23  , 


Clauson   Puncr.\l   Prayer  Text 
The    following    Is    the    text    of    the    prayer 
prepared  by  the  Reverend  John  I    Daniel    of 
Watervllle.   for  delivery   at   Gov    Clinton   A. 
Clausen's  funeral  this  afternoon 

"Father  In  Heaven,  we  thank  You  for  the 
privilege  of  having  known  In  thl.s  life,  C'.lr. - 
ton  A.  Clauson.  Some  of  us  have  known  him 
many  years,  as  a  private  citizen;  others  only 
more  recently  amid  his  responsibilities  as 
mayor  of  Watervllle,  or  as  Governor  of  our 
great  State:  but  all  of  us  who  have  experi- 
enced his  warmth  and  friendliness,  have 
felt  a  spark  of  the  Divine  shining  from  his 
htunan  eyes. 

"Once  more,  O  Lord,  we  raise  the  cry  of 
•Why?* — Why  must  there  be  heartache  ar.d 
frustration,  sickness,  anguish,  separation — • 
death?  And  while  our  eyes  cannot  pene- 
trate the  cloud  of  mystery,  or  our  ears  de- 
tect an  auditory  answer,  we  thank  You  for 
the  knowledge  that  You  sent  Your  son  into 
our  world  to  suffer  with  us;  accepting  all 
that  man  knows  of  heartache  anguish,  mls- 
tinderstandlng.  violence,  death 

"We  thank  You  for  his  words,  'Because  I 
live,  you  shall  live  also:'  and  for  the  wonder 
of  divine  forgiveness  expressed  in  Christ's 
promise  to  the  criminal  crucified  beside  Him 
on  the  cross.  'Today  shalt  thou  with  Me 
be  In  paradise.'  Grant  us  that  honest 
penitence  for  our  sins,  O  God  we  pray. 
whereby  we  too  may  lay  hold  upon  our 
Master's   promise  of  forgiveness 

"We  thank  You  that  love  is  that  which  Is 
oommon  to  this  world  and  eternity  Grant 
that  we  may  surrender  our  fears,  anxieties. 
resentments — every  negative  thought  which 
blocks  the  flow  of  love  through  the  channels 
of  our  hearts.  O  God,  may  we  become  more 
sensitive  to  others.  May  we  become  more 
understandlngly  aware  of  those  whom  we 
encounter  on  life's  journey,  even  as  Ciov- 
ernor  Clauson  was  so  humbly  aware  Grant 
us  the  largeness  of  heart  and  sufficient  iK^iy 
Imagination  to  realize  that  probably  every- 
one does  the  best  he  can  under  the  cirrum- 
■tances.  If  only  we  can  be  understanding 
enough  to  realize  his  circum-'^tances 


"Bless  we  beseech  Thee,  the  loved  ones  "! 
Governor  Clauson  Bless  his  wife  his 
children  grandchildren,  and  h\n  many 
grieving    friends. 

■Grant  that  all  of  us  may  keep  the 
candles  of  memory  lighted  on  the  altars  of 
our  hearts  for  those  dear  ones  whose  voices 
are  now  silent  Forbid  that  we  sh.^uld  think 
of  them  as  merely  resting — but  rather  that 
they  have  been  called  from  out  our  midst 
to  greater  responsibilities  more  dynamic  and 
creative  lab<jrs  than  while  they  were  with 
us;  purged  of  their  infirmities,  and  working 
amid  the  vita    presence  of  Jesus 

Even  as  our  faith  makes  known  to  us 
that  love  is  immortal,  O  God,  so  would  we 
be  mindful  that  death  is  only  a  horizon, 
the  limit  of  our  sight.  Lift  us,  that  we  may 
see  farther,  illuminate  our  eyes  that  we  may 
see  more  clearly  Draw  us  closer  to  Thyself, 
that  we  may  know  ourselves  nearer  to  our 
beloved  who  are  with  Thee. 

And  now  in  these  years,  or  months,  or 
days  which  remain  to  us.  may  we  lay  hold 
upon  that  love  which  is  eternal.  Grant.  O 
G'Xl,  that  when  a  voice  speaks  to  us.  as  It 
has  so  recently  spoken  to  Clinton  Clauson. 
it  may  say  to  us,  as  to  him:  'Well  done,  thou 
good  and  faithful  servant,  thou  hast  been 
faithful  in  a  few  things.  I  will  make  thee 
ruler  over  niany  things  Elnter,  thou,  into 
the  Joy  of  tiiy  Lord       Amen  '  " 

Clauson  Tributes  Pour  i.n  From  Statt. 
Nation 

Tributes    to    Governor   Clausen's    warmth, 

kindliness,  and  d^->v  .tlon  to  public  service 
keynoted  the  -■  rr.:i;er.ts  on  his  unexpected 
death  Wedriesclay 

Senat'ir  J"Hn  F  Kennkoy  of  Massachu- 
setts a  I960  Dem(K;ratic  presidential  nomi- 
nation hopeful,  spoke  of  Clausons  ability 
and  hum.m  qualities  and  deplored  the  loss 
of  his  wise  counsel. 

The  Dem>x-rats  national  chairman,  Paul 
Btitler.  .said  the  news  'Is  a  source  of  great 
sorrow  t.(  Dem  xrats  everywhere  " 

Republican  National  Committee  member 
Bradford  H  Hutchlns  of  Watervllle  .said 
Clauson  wa.s  a  friend  '>t  evervb<xly  who 
knew  him   ' 

The  mivn  wh.im  Claustjn  defeated  fur  the 
governorship -ex-Governor  Horace  Hildreth, 
Republican — said  he  was  'an  exceedingly 
kindly  man'  whose  untimely  death  is  "a 
tragic  event  which  saddens  all  the  citizenry 
of  Maine   ' 

Clausons  predecessor  1:;  Blaine  House — 
Senat^ir  Edmt-nd  S  Mtskie  Dem>:>crat —said 
It  wa-s  tragic  Claus^-.m  couldn't  give  the  pai- 
ple  "a  full  measure  of  the  service  he  gave 
so  unstintingly  and  so  well." 

Excerpts  from  other  comment: 

State  Senate  President  John  H  Reed  now 
the  Governor:  I  considered  hlrn  a  true 
friend  and  Join  with  thousands  of  others 
who  mourn  his  passing  " 

Maynard  C  I>)lIofT.  who  lost  to  Clauson 
in  the  1958  Democratic  primary  -Maine  has 
loet  a  tremendously  dedicated  and  sincere 
citizen" 

Ex-G<jv  Perclval  P  Baxter  Republican- 
"Governor  Claus^^n  was  a  fine  honest,  able 
Governor  " 

Congressman  Frank  M  Coftin  Demo- 
crat -'His  1  year  as  Governor  wa^  distin- 
guished by  two  words  which  to  him  were 
always  a  keynote — responsible  progress" 

Connecticut's  Gov,  Abraham  Rlbicoff, 
Democrat  "A  grievous  loss  I  found  him  to 
be  a  warm  individual  and  a  man  of  great 
Integrity   " 

Mayor  Albert  Bernler,  Democrat,  of  Water- 
vllle 'I  feel  that  he  represented  more 
thoroughly  than  possibly  anv  Governor  all 
the  pe<^ple  of  all  walks  of  l!f»"   ' 

Frederick  N  Allen,  of  Portland  chairman 
Of  the  public  utilities  commission  I  have 
known  the  Governor  for  many  years  and  have 
always  found  him  willing  and  eager  to  lend 


his  hand  in  any  way  in  which  he  was  needed 
During  the  past  year  he  has  shown  a  real 
interest  in  the  working  of  all  governmental 
departments  •  •  •  always  striving  to  keep 
abreast  of  any  problem  and  offering  con- 
structive  advice  and  full   cooperation   " 

Said  Gov.  and  Mrs  Wesley  Powell  of 
New  Hampshire  "Mrs  Powell  and  I  express 
to  you  our  heartfelt  personal  sympathy  in 
the  passing  of  your  g(X>d  husband  and  fine 
public  servant.  I  extend  also,  the  sympathy 
of  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  to  you  per- 
sonally anc  through  you  to  the  people  of 
Maine" 

Vermont  Gov.  Robert  T.  Stafford  said 
he  was  "deeply  shocked  to  learn  of  the  sud- 
den passing  of  Gov.  Clinton  Claixson,  of 
Maine" 

Stafford  said.  "In  the  past  year.  Governor 
Clauson  has  worked  closely  with  the  other 
New  England  Governors  to  promote  the  so- 
cial and  economic  growth  of  the  region  " 

He  said  Vermont  Personnel  DlrecUjr  Fred- 
erick Downing,  former  director  of  the  Maine 
State  Employees  Association,  will  represent 
him  at  the  funeral  of  Clauson. 

Gov  Poster  Purcolo.  Democrat,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, said  that  the  death  of  Gov  Clinton 
Clauson,  Democrat,  of  Maine,  "will  be  felt 
severely  by  his  friends  everywhere 

-  He  was  one  of  the  most  friendly  capable 
and  dedicated  men  I  have  ever  known  and 
a  credit  In  every  respect  to  his  great  SUie 
and  to  his  country. 

"Mrs  Pxircolo  joins  me  in  extending  our 
sympathy  to  hU  family."  Purcolo  added, 

Richard  J,  Dubord,  of  Watervllle,  Demo- 
cratic national  committeeman  "His  brief 
year  In  office  gained  him  many  new  friends 
and  prophesied  a  brilliant  career.  Our  Slate 
has  lost  a  beloved  leader." 

Mrs  Ellen  Thomas,  of  Anson,  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  State  Committee: 
"Governor  Clausen's  death  brings  sadness  to 
all  the  people  of  Maine  regardless  f  partisan 
belief.  He  was  a  kindly  man  with  the  in- 
terest  of   his   State   foremost    In    his    heart  " 


OovxxNOR    CLAtrsoN — He     Was    a     Must 
Happt   Fellow 
(By  Peter  M    Damborg) 

"He  was  a  most  happy  fellow" 

Those  are  the  words  of  Gov  Clint*.. n  A. 
Clausen's  administrative  assistant  Mau- 
rice Williams,  describing  how  the  late  chief 
executive  appeared  as  he  ended  his  state- 
hotise  day  Tuesday — 8  hours  before  his  un- 
expected   death    In    the   Blaine    Hmise 

Per?;aps  Williams'  description  best  sum- 
marizes the  spirit  the  coniat'lous  afTabllity 
of  the  man  who  came  to  head  his  State  de- 
spite the  predictions  of  all  but  the  most 
devoted  of  his  many  friends 

It  certainly  fits  the  pers<mallty  of  a  Gov- 
ernor who.  possibly  more  than  any  other 
man  in  modern  times,  appeared  to  be  be- 
loved by  all  who  met  and  knew  him — f>er- 
hape  by  ail  the  p>eople  of  Maine. 

He  was  not  a  great  politician  He  per- 
sonally knew  and  ark i.owl edited  that  he  wa* 
not  a  dynamic  leader  He  was  far  from 
being  a  spellbinding  orator  And  he  had 
a   lot   to   learn    ab<jut   State   government 

But  DfK:  "  Claus<jn— the  nickname  he 
liked  best  knew  }>eople  And  the  people 
liked  his  way  of  getting  across  to  them  that 
he  recognized  his  limitations  It  has  been 
said  that  its  doubtful  that  he  made  a 
single  enemy  while  Governo.- 

"D<x;  ■  Clauson  thought  about  running 
for  Crovernor  In  19.'S4  the  year  that  Edmund 
S  Muskle — another  Watervllle  political  suc- 
cess—  threw  his  lot  against  Gov  Burton  M. 
Cross  (Republican  of  Augusta  i    and  won. 

I  Interviewed  him  early  that  year  and  his 
attitude  was  something  like  this 

'Id  like  to  be  Governor.  I  think  any  man 
would  who  feels  he  could  contribute  some- 
thing and  who  loves  his  Bute  bf  vou  and 
1  do. 


"But  I  like  to  think  I  am  a  practical  man 
and  I  just  don't  think  this  is  the  year  for 
It.  My  ptirty  has  httle  orsjanizatiou 
Btrength  'I'he  o<  ds  w.>uld  be  pretty  heavy — 
and  besides.  Mrs.  Clauson  isn't  too  well  right 
now  and  my  son  (Ncili  and  I  are  getting  a 
good  start  In  the  oil  business. 

"I  won't  Hive  up  the  idea,  thouph  and 
you  can  be  sure  III  let  you  know  wlienever 
I  make  up  my  mind  to  run.  if  I  do  " 

Pjur  years  lat<  r.  •  Doc  '  Clauson  called  to 
remind  this  wrl  er  of  hU  promise  "to  let 
you  know." 

His  philosoph;'  then — less  than  2  years 
ago — was  in  this  vein: 

"I  think  the  time  Is  right  now  I  guers  I 
should  have  rur  before,  but  I  didn't  and 
we've  had  a  woi  derful  Governor  since  and 
the  party  has  grown  tremendously 

"I  don't  know  whether  or  not  I  can  make 
It,  but  I'm  golni;  to  try  There's  no  harm 
In  that.  If  I  Icse,  Til  make  a  lot  of  r.cw 
friends  and  havt  fun  sceinp  -ild  ones  along 
the  way  " 

This  same  "I  bope  I  can.  but  I  won't  be 
mad  If  I  dont  "  Clauson  spirit  prevailed 
through  the  195H  campaign.  It  wa^s  a  rough 
one — two.  In  fac  bei.uuse  he  had  to  defeat 
a  well  known  Stite  ^irauge  n^a^-'ver.  Mayn.-ird 
C.  Dollofl  who  h  id  the  public  blersings  of  a 
big  majority  of   the     new'    Demo<^rats 

Time  after  tine,  he  would  call  me  aside, 
after  a  campaign  speech,  and  asif  "H  »w  am  I 
doing?"  And  wlien  the  answer  wa*  pretty 
good  but  why  not  try  speaking  off-t^e-cuS? 
You're  better  at  tiint  than  reading  a  .script," 
he  would  smile  and  reply  'I'm  not  a  public 
speaker.  AH  I'm  trying  to  do  is  get  my 
message  acr'"»^«!  B:id  meet  the  people  and  hot>e 
I'm  accepted   ' 

That  he  wsis  arrprted  now  l.s  a  matter  of 
record.  He  defe»ied  former  Governor,  ex- 
V3.  Ambassador  to  Pakistan  U^ace  A. 
Hildreth,  by  lO.CKK)  votes. 

He  enjoyed  those  campaign  days  which 
often  began  at  6  am. —  like  the  mornings  he 
met  with  the  Lev/lston  Public  Work.s  Depart- 
ment employees,  going  to  work 

Following  US  Senate  Candidate  Muskle 
through  Industrial  plants,  he  locked  as 
though  he  was  trying  to  tie  onto  tlie  lanky 
Governor's  coattalls.  But  as  the  drive  f  ir 
votes  for  the  two  came  clc)se  to  an  end.  it 
was  apparent  that  "Doc"  waa  kf^eplng  up 
with  Muskle.  that  folks  were  sensing  his 
down-to-earth   almost  nonpolitlcal  ap!>ro;ich 

Sunday  night,  the  eve  of  the  September 
election.  "Doc"  and  Mrs  (  .au.s.m  drcpped  in 
to  the  Portland  Pi  ess  Hera.il  otTif-e,  along 
with  tHte  Muskles  fi;.,i  'he  U..\eTb  and  the 
CofBns.  They  had  f:'.,':.ru  their  last  tele- 
vision appearance.  Moii^y.  the  office  crew 
look  to  Muskle  But,  Clauson  too  "did  the 
handshake  rounds." 

Mrs.  Clauson  came  over  to  my  desk.  She 
smiled,  aixl  said:  "Well.  It's  all  over  now. 
I'm  glad  because  you  know  I  think  Doc  Is 
awfully  tired.  He  doesn't  believe  it,  though. 
What  do  you  think  will  hajipen  tomorrow  or 
don't  you  think  you  should  say?" 

The  reply  was  as  soft  as  possible:  "I  hon- 
estly don  t  think  it  looks  too  go<xl  but  you 
shouldn't  give  up  hope  '  She  smiled,  sweet- 
ly, and  answered:  "I  don't  think  so.  either, 
but  that's  all  right.  It  s  been  fun  and  he  s 
really  enjoyed  It  " 

When  It  was  all  over  t>-th  Clausons  wore 
the  same  smile  they  showed  the  night  before 
the  election  that  Rppoared  so  doubtful.  And 
It  was  these  smiles  that  contii-.ued  to  earn 
them  mere  and  r.v.re  friends 

Clauson  went  into  office  Knowing  he  had  a 
lot  to  learn — but  happy.  He  learned,  he 
surrounded  himself  ■a-lth  U.p  nun  lu  their 
fields. 

But — he  ap;>eared  continually  to  disprove 
his  wife's  contention  thst  he  tired  from  con- 
stant activity  He  accepted  almfjst  all  In- 
vitations to  speak,  to  i-.ppear  at  b'  th  public 
and  private  functions.     And  before  his  first 


legislative  session  was  over,  he  was  talking 
aixnit  stumplnc  the  State  again 

■*I  want  to  shi  w  my  friends  who  supported 
me  that  1  meant  It  when  I  said  I  was  coming 
back  he  told  me  In  private  one  day.  "I'd 
like  to  revisit  e%ery  plant  and  shop  that  I 
<    \  I  red  tl  .rlrg  ti.e  campaign 

■  And  besides  "  he  chuckled,  "it  would  be 
g'HKl  p,)i;ti«^,  now  wouldn't  it?  ' 

He  did  go  bhik  over  s<.ime  of  the  same 
gTi  and  of  the  19."^,8  cAmpp.;gn  bit  his  St.ate 
dutle.":  prevented  c  in.plete  c<>verage  cou]  led 
with  his  comblnefl  business-scx-inl  calendar 

A  youngster  met  the  0'')vernor  not  too 
long  ago  and  said,  with  child-like  sim- 
plicity: "You  dont  look  like  a  Governor; 
you  l>x>k  like  a  grandfather, - 

A  State  house  Janitor  yesterday  paused 
and  s.^id:  "It  Is  a  shock  He  w:ii  a  fiiie  gen- 
tleman." 

"I>:>c."       "Clint."       Governor       Clauson — a 

grandfatherly  gentleman  who  earned  the  love 

>1    the    people   of    h!.s   State    because    he    was 

honest,  humble,  friendly    and  their  kind  of 

man. 


(Prom    the   Lewiston    Evening    Journal 

Dec    30    1959] 
Governor  Clauson  s  Untimely  Death 

The  death  of  Gov  Clinton  A.  Clauson  this 
morning  came  as  a  great  shock  to  the  people 
of  Maine.  The  Governor  seemlnL-ly  enjoyed 
the  best  of  health  and  only  last  night  wa«  a 
guest  of  honor  in  Lewist^  n  at  a  dinner  g.-.en 
by  Paragon  Glass  Co  to  express  its  thanks 
to  those  who  helped  in  the  firm's  relocation 
in  Maine 

Words  always  are  and  always  will  be  in- 
iidequate  when  it  comes  to  expressing  sym- 
pathy All  we  can  do  is  to  extend  sincere 
eKpresslons  of  regret,  knowing  full  well  that 
similar  sentiment.-  r>  unne  in  from,  all  over 
Maine  In  no  way  will  etiBe  the  sense  of  loss 
felt  by  the  late  Go\ernor'8  family. 

Clint  ClauMir.  as  he  was  known  to  his 
fr.ends,  attained  the  governorship  against 
ct>nsiderable  odds.  He  was  not  expected  to 
win  the  Democratic  Party  nomination  In  the 
primary  election,  and  there  was  much  doubt 
ver  his  ability  to  defeat  former  Republican 
Governor  Horace  Hildreth. 

The  Clauson  personality  h.Hd  much  to  do 
with  his  political  achievements  The  Gov- 
ernor had  a  warm,  kindly  personality  that 
■*•  :i  him  a  host  of  friends.  He  was  a  man 
\;rtuaJly  everyone  "took  to"  Political  oppo- 
neiit.s  and  opposition  party  members  found 
It  impostit)le  to  dislike  him  even  when  in 
dl.sagreement  with  him. 

O  nertv.r  Clnuson  did  not  live  to  complete 
a  fir;  vf-iT  f  his  4-y6.ar  term  of  office.  Dur- 
ing ^;:^  fir?!  ye;u-  he  had  the  satisfaction  f>f 
seeii-K:  tl.i-  Hepub'ican-controlled  legislature 
enact  a  budget  closely  corresponding  to  the 
oi-.e  advocated  by  him.  for  the  biernium.. 
This  same  period  found  him  doing  a  work- 
manlike j'>b  as  chief  of  state 

Once  again  we  wish  to  extend  o\ir  deepest 
sym.pathy  to  Governor  Clausen's  family. 


!Ft''>m    the    Portland    (Maine*    Evening    Ex- 

pre.ss.    Dec    30,    1959] 

Gov    Clinton  A    Clauso.n 

Death  early  this  morning  robbed  Gov 
Clinton  A  Clauson  of  the  chance  to  display 
a*  the  State's  chief  executive  the  outstand- 
ing administrative  ability  which  had  marked 
!us  performance  m  every  public  office  he  has 
held. 

Governor  Clauson  had  nearly  com^pleted 
the  ft.'-st  year  of  t!-.e  first  4-ycar  term  In 
Maine  history  It  was  a  year  of  study,  for 
he  had  to  overcome  the  handicap  of  no  leg- 
islative experience  It  was  a  year  of  getting 
his  feet  placed  in  the  giant  footprints  of  his 
predecessor,  US  Senator  Edmund  8.  Muskix. 
rertatniy  the  greatest  Democratic  votegetter 
lu  MKine  hl8t*jry  and  one  of  the  State's  most 
ixjpular  Governors. 


It  was  a  year  marked  by  Inevitable  dif- 
ferences with  the  executive  council,  and  by 
the  longest  legislative  session  in  the  States 
history,   and    by   unusual   budget   difficulties. 

It  was  a  year,  too  In  which  he  emerged 
from  the  shadows  of  those  who  had  been 
politically  more  prominent  t.o  gam  full  part- 
nership with  the  Slates  other  D?mc<'ratlc 
leaders  Senator  Mt'skie  Knd  U  S  Repre- 
.>!eniat:ves  Frank  M  Coftin  and  Jame.s  C. 
Oliver 

Governor  Clauson  considered  politics  only 
a  hobby  when  he  first  bf'came  interested 
more  than  40  years  ago  in  Watervllle  Twelve 
ye.'\rs  later  he  sold  his  chiropractic  {prac- 
tice to  enter  public  service  and  h.e  never  re- 
turned to  his  profession  He  wa?  Ma. re  c  il- 
lector  of  Internal  revenue  for  19  yea'.":  and 
was  mayor  of  -Watervllle  the  2  years  prior  to 
his  election  as  Governor. 

Governor  Clauson  was  widely  known  as  a 
man  who  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions 
and  those  who  have  watched  executive  coun- 
cils assume  what  seemed  to  be  many  of  the 
Goveri.ors  powers,  particularly  in  the  ap- 
pointive area,  were  willing  to  wager  that  he 
would  ha\e  tamed  the  c  -uncU  within  the  4 
years.  If  he  hadn't  succeeded,  council  per- 
sonnel at  least  would  have  known  they'd 
been  involved  in  a  battle  to  the  bitter  end, 
said  those  close  to  the  Governor. 

For  Governor  Ciau&on  was  a  h'umble  man. 
as  all  his  friends  will  attest,  but  he  was  de- 
termined B'id  independent  and  he  had  a 
:"^erce  pride  m  his  office  and  In  its  preroga- 
tives He  had  a  serene  confidence,  too,  and 
this  never  was  displayed  to  better  advantage 
than  in  hi.":  decision  to  become  a  guberna- 
t.irial  candidate  in  defiance  of  the  wislies  of 
the  States  new  Democrats,  who  wanted  a 
y  .'unger  man. 

It  IS  a  matter  of  record  now,  of  course,  that 
Governor  Clauson  defeated  their  candidate 
u.  a  hotly-contested  primary  election;  and 
tlieu  went  on  to  become  Governor  in  an 
am.azing  Democratic  laiidsiide  in  the  State 
elections.  Then  he  set  about  healing  the 
party  wounds,  for  with  Mu.'kie  and  Oiner 
a:id  Coffin  in  Washington,  It  was  apparent 
that  the  welfare  of  the  Maine  Democratic 
Party  wo'uld  be  Governor  Clausons  responsi- 
b;li-.y, 

TIaIs  task  of  reunifying  the  party  wasn't 
t^.>o  difficult  for  Governor  Clauson,  who  cast 
his  ftrsi  vote  for  President  Wilson  In  1916 
and  had  been  active  In  Maine  Democratic 
co'ancUs  ever  since  His  reputation  for  sin- 
cerity and  integrity  never  was  questioned. 
He  was  remembered,  too,  as  one  of  those  who 
helped  to  fa.shlon  the  surprising  Democratic 
vlct  iries  of  the  early  19308,  when  Louis  J, 
Brann  became  Governor.  And  so  this  long 
and  uninterrupted  service  to  his  party. 
which  proMded  a  link  between  the  old  Dem- 
ocrats of  Brann  and  Harold  Dubord.  and  the 
current  new  Democrats,  added  weight  and 
dignity  to  his  peacemaking  efforts 

G.' ver  nor  Clauson  never  indulged  In  per- 
soi'.alltles  in  any  p>olltlcal  contest.  His  ad- 
\  isers  time  after  time  urged  him  to  take  off 
the  gloves  lu  his  recent  gubernatorial  cam- 
paign against  his  Rej^ubllcan  opponent,  but 
he  adamantly  refused.  Even  in  the  best  of 
the  primary  biittle,  when  he  was  the  target 
f'>r  seme  bitter  criticisms,  he  sfack  to  issues 
ai::d  probieins 

He  ref-ised  5  years  ngo  to  run  for  major 
political  office  for  a  reason  nny  father  can 
understand  His  son.  Cornelius  K  ,  In  1954 
had  purchased  an  oil  distribution  business 
m  WntervUle  and  the  Governor  decided  to 
pass  up  the  politira!  Invitations  to  help  his 
son  get  started  In  the  business  Two  years 
later,  with,  young  Clauson  well  established, 
Guvernor  Clausjn  was  his  party  s  champion 
in  the  Watervllle  mayoralty  race.  He  won 
easily. 

Governor  Clauson's  loyalty  to  the  national 
Dimocratif  Party  remained  unshaken  though 
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be  wa«  an  Innocent  victim  of  the  reorganl- 
z;ation  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Nineteen  years  of  faithful  service  went  by 
the  board,  though  It  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  he  would  remain  In  the  position 
until  retirement,  when  directors  were  chosen 
by  civil  service  examinations  and  he  was  re- 
placed by  a  career  man.  These  changes  were 
made  during  the  Truman  administration  and 
BO  It  waa  Governor  Clauaons  searing  expe- 
rience to  be  jettisoned  by  his  own  parly 

The  reorganization  appeared  t/o  be  a  neces- 
Blty  In  the  national  Interes*.  the  Governor 
told  friends  who  dldnt  hesitate  to  voice 
their  bitterness.     His  loyalty  ne-.  er  wavered 

The  State  lost  a  competent  and  dediiaied 
servant  when  death  so  suddenly  t  xik  G  iv- 
ernor  Clauson.  and  his  party  lost  a  great 
leader. 


[From  the  Augusta  i  Maine  i    Kennebec  Jour- 
nal, E>ec   31.  19591 
Clinton   A.  CXauson 

The  State  of  Maine  ha«  lfw;t  a  good  Giver- 
nor,  the  capital  city  has  lost  a  good  friend 
and  nelght>or.  In  the  sudden  passing  of  the 
Honorable  Clinton   A    Clau.son 

He  was  really  one  of  us,  a  man  vho  en- 
tered wholeheartedly  Into  the  life  of  the 
community.  During  his  years  of  service  as 
chief  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  here 
he  had  been  closely  associated  with  Augusta 
people.  He  was  a  former  president  of  the 
Augusta  Rotary  Club  Augusta  knew  him 
In  those  years  and  during  his  more  *han 
11  months  of  residence  in  the  Blaine  H  luse. 
M  a  good  neighbor — as  one  of  the  best 

He  liked  people — liked  them  so  ge.nr.lnely, 
■O  sincerely,  that  people  cnild  not  help  lik- 
ing him.  And  their  poIlMcs  had  nothing  to 
do  with  It. 

Governor  Clauson  did  his  level  best  t-i  be 
a  good  Governor  of  this  State — and  he  suc- 
ceeded In  that  determination  The  con- 
•ervatlsm  with  which  he  approached  prob- 
lems of  State  finance  and  government  at 
first  surprised  and  soon  delighted  thrjfip  who, 
being  In  the  opposing  political  i~amn  had 
looked  with  foreboding  on  the  accession  of 
another  Democratic  chief  executive 

Taxpayers  found  themselves  applauding 
the  firm  restraint  Governor  Clauson  brought 
to  State  fiscal  planning  His  budget  mes- 
sage to  the  legislature  la^t  January  demon- 
strated a  realistic  awareness  of  Maine's  eco- 
nomic needs — and  of  the  ability  nt  Maine 
taxpayers  to  meet  those  needs  Ar.d  that 
message  won  applause  from  one  end  of  the 
State  to  the  other,  from  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike  People  who  until  then, 
had  not  been  well  acquainted  with  this  man, 
breathed  sighs  of  relief  The  State,  it  ap- 
peared,  was  In  capable   hands 

And  so  it  was  G'^vernor  Ciausrin  w  i.k  en- 
thusiastic atjout  his  posi'l'in  as  chief  exec- 
utive He  liked  people  and  wanted  tr,  help 
them.  He  loved  this  old  State  and  he  served 
it  to  the  best  of  his  ability  An  Intensely 
loyal  party  man,  he  nevertheless  put  State 
above  party,  when  It  came  to  that  No 
words  are  adequate  to  express  the  statevilde 
sense  of  loss  and  of  grief  at   his  pasfilng. 

[FVom    the    Portland    iMaif.e,    Thi;r<;d  ly 

Morning   Dec   31,  1959  | 

For  GovERNfiR  Clai  son 

As  a  man  Clinton  A  Clauson  possessed 
humility,  dignity,  humanity.  Integrity,  and 
morality.  To  the  governorship  of  Maine  he 
brought  ail  these  traits  of  character  and, 
what  Is  truly  the  ineaaure  of  this  dedicated 
public  servant,  kept  them  whole  It  would 
not  have  occurred  to  him  to  do  anyhmg 
else. 

Candor  compels  recording  that  Dr  Clauson 
fought  for  the  office  of  Governor  as  an  un- 
derdog. He  won.  Once  elected  many  of 
the  troubles  of  the  underdf»g  beset  him  still. 
Yet,  endowed  as  he  was  wi'n  hull  character 


and  a  deep  concern  for  Maane  that  sprang 
from  simple  affection,  he  set  about  govern- 
ing with  the  best  there  was  in  him.  When 
he  died  he  had  grown  familiar  wltn  a  milieu 
that  had  at  first  been  strange  to  him  In 
short  he  was  repeating  the  hlsttjry  of  his 
election       He    was   winning   again 

It  was  always  pleasant  t''  meet  Goverr;  ir 
Clauson — and  alwcyi  easy  for  he  had  no 
love  of  remoteness.  Maine  people  knew  it 
because  he  went  among  them  as  often  as 
he  coul'l  Newsmen  knew  it  particuiarly 
well  because  their  work  put  them  In  irequent 
contact  with  him  and  the  experience  w.is 
consistently  gracious  People  li;  guvern- 
ment  and  politics  knew  it  t..Ki,  and  more 
than  once  their  personal  ;  indness  for  hirn 
Was  enhanced,  if  anything  by  their  official 
opposition 

Poli'ically  Mdlne  has  lost  a  Governor 
whcxse  administration  was  still  evolving  and 
therefore  could  not  yet  be  Judged  for  the 
final  record  although  the  evolution  was 
di.stinctlv  upward  But  there  Is  no  doubt 
whatever  concerning  Clinton  A.  Clauson  the 
man 

Losing  him  hurts  a  great  deal. 


[Prom    the   Portland    ( Maine  i    Sunday   Tele- 
gram, Jan. 3, 1960) 
Clinton  A.  Clauson — A  Gentlxman 

"Isn't  he  a  nice  man''"  This  was  the  re- 
action of  so  many  persons  on  meeting  Clin- 
ton A,  Clauson. 

A  most  happy  fella."  His  cloeest  asso- 
ciates borrowed  this  phrase  with  which  to 
describe  him 

"You  don't  look  like  a  governor.  You  look 
like  a  grandfather  This  was  the  opinion 
of  a  5-year-old  who  like  all  small  chil- 
dren, knew  j>eriectiy  well  tha'  ail  f^rand.'a- 
thers  are  nice  men 

To  those  who  knew  h;n-.  briefly  as  "Gov- 
ernor "  and  those  who  knew  him  for  many 
years  as  Doc.  Clinton  Claus<in  was  a  kind, 
warm  friendly  man  —  a  gentleman  But  the 
genial  Governor  was  not  one  to  let  his  de- 
sire to  like  and  to  be  llk-d  override  his  Judg- 
ment He  Would  st-anj  firm  for  a  cause  he 
believed  to  be  Ju.st. 

It  wa-  n  ■•  given  txi  rilntf)n  Claus<jn  to 
serve  hi.s  StJ4'.e  long  as  chlei  executive.  In- 
deed, so  few  were  the  days  of  his  stewardship 
that  his  mark  as  Governor  is  not  clearly  de- 
fined But  standing  plain  for  all  to  see  la 
the  mark  of  a  man  A  nice  man  One  does 
well  to  live  r.ut  his  allotted  span  and  leave 
behind  so  many  Uj  share  in  <!'ich  a  eulogy. 

Mr.s  SMITH  Mr  Pre.sident,  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleague  in  the  ti'ibute  to  the 
late  Clinton  A.  Clauson,  ■who  served  as 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Maine  Hp  wa.s 
a  personal  friend  of  mine  for  nearly  20 
years 

At  this  point.  I  read  for  the  Record  my 
telegram  to  Mrs,  Clauson  and  my  state- 
ment to  the  newspapers  about  his  un- 
timely passing  1 

Mrs  Clinton  A.  Clauson, 
Blaine  House, 
Align 'ta    \faine: 

My  heartfelt  sympathies  to  yo\i  and  the 
members  of  your  family  on  the  untimely 
passing  of  a  great  .American  and  one  of 
Maine  s  most  bel  )ved  citizen.?  Your  grief 
is  shared  by  all  people  of  Maine  I  am  grate- 
ful for  the  20  years  of  friendship  we  had. 
M,^ROARFT  CuAsr.  Smith 

Following  i.s  my  statement  to  the  press 
at  the  time  of  the  Governor's  death  : 

The  death  of  O<>vernor  Clauson  is  a  great 
loss  to  the  people  of  Miilne  It  is  a  personal 
loss  U)  me  because  we  have  been  good  friends 
for  20  years. 

In  his  one  year  a.^  Governor  he  not  only 
demonstrated    ability    and    fairness     but    he 


truly    became   a   chief    executive   beloved    by 
the  people  of  Maine 

I  extend  my  heartfelt  sympathies  to  our 
gracious  first  lady  of  Maine.  Mrs.  Clauson. 
and  the  members  of  the   family. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presl- 
den*  I  n.se  to  pay  my  resfx-cls  to  a  good 
man  .tiid  a  good  Governor,  who  has 
pajiAed  on  in  the  service  of  his  people. 

Gov.  Clinton  A  Clauson  of  Maine 
loved  people,  and  was  loved  In  turn.  He 
made  friends  throughout  the  State  be- 
cause he  was  willing  to  listen  to  their 
problems,  and  because  he  was  willing  to 
walk  an  extra  mile  to  help  them  find  a 
solution  The  men  and  women  Clinton 
Clau.son  had  befriended  resfxmded  in 
1938  by  electing  him  Governor,  to  suc- 
ceed the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Maine.  Mr.  Muskie.  And  now 
death  has  cut  short  his  career  of  public 
service 

I  know  that  I  expre.ss  the  sentiment  of 
all  my  colleagues  when  I  extend  to  his 
family  and  to  the  people  of  Maine  my 
most  sincere  condolences. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President  I 
Join  the  people  of  Maine  in  mourning  the 
loss  of  an  ouLstanding  public  .servant 
and  a  great  gentleman.  The  recent 
death  of  Gov  Clint  Clau.son  ended  a 
career  of  able  service  to  the  people  of 
his  State.  Those  who  knew  him  as  Gov- 
ernor will  mi&s  the  vision  und  the  in- 
tegrity which  he  brought  to  ius  work. 
Those  of  us  who  knew  hiin  a.s  a  friend 
will  miss  his  wanntji  and  kmdne.ss. 

I  was  with  Clint  Clauson  for  the  first 
time  last  Spring  during  a  trip  to  his 
State.  It  did  not  take  long  to  see  why 
he  wa^  such  a  leader,  and  why  he  wa.s  so 
highly  respected  by  his  colleagues  of 
both  parties.  Mrs.  Symington  and  I 
could  never  forget  the  gracious  hospital- 
ity extended  to  us  by  the  Governor  and 
his  wife. 

It  was  an  honor  to  know  Crovernor 
Clauson  and  to  be  among  his  friends, 
and  it  IS  with  deep  .sadne.ss  and  a  sen.se 
of  loss  that  my  wife  and  I  jom  m  paying 
tribute  to  Governor  Clau.son.  and  in  ex- 
pre.ssing  our  deepest  sympathy  ^to  his 
wife  and  family. 


INCREASE   IN   RATES    BY   ALASKA 
RAILROAD 

Mr.  GRUENING  Mr  President.  It  is 
not  my  desire  to  conie  before  the  Senate 
every  other  day  to  call  attention  to  ac- 
tion.s  by  administration  officials  and 
iuifiWA's  atlt-ctinK  my  State  which  run 
directly  counuT  to  poiu-ies  pr(X"Ialmed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Un- 
happily. I  feel  it  is  my  duty  again  to 
call  such  a  development  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress. 

On  Monday  my  able  colleague  arul  I 
reported  that  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board,  all  of  whose  members  wen-  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  had  just  allowed  a  new  10-per- 
cent freight  rate  Increase  on  shipments 
to  Alaska  to  go  Into  effect  without  even 
hearing  the  evidence.  This  followed  by 
but  a  few  hours  the  appearance  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  before 
Congress  to  tell  us  in  his  state  of  the 
Union   message  of    the   dangers   of    in- 


flation and  to  urge  us  that  "we  must 
fight  inriation  as  we  would  a  fire  that 
imperils  our  home  " 

I  regret  that  with  only  1  day  inter- 
vening it  is  now  my  sad  duty  to  report 
another  departure  by  administration 
oflBcials  from  the  antl-mflationary  pol- 
icies so  repeatedly  proclaimed  by  the 
President  himself.  This  departure  is 
even  more  shocking  than  that  which 
preceded  it.  In  the  case  of  the  water 
freight  rate  increase,  the  nu-erests  of 
private  carriers  were  involved  The  reg- 
ulatory agency — so  called— went  along 
with  them.  The  now  evi  nt  is  more 
shocking,  and  less  excu.sable.  becau.se  it 
it  perpetrated  by  an  administration 
agency,  for  an  administration  agency 
alone  and  unaided. 

The  Alaska  Railroad,  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  administered 
by  the  Interior  E>epartment.  is  also  rais- 
ing its  rates.  No  private  interests  are 
involved.  The  railroad  has  no  stock- 
holders. It  has  no  competitors.  It  is 
subject  to  no  regulatory  agency.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  administration.  Ironically  it 
is  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  admin- 
istration which  keeps  telling  us  that  we 
must  fight  inflation. 

The  story  of  this  most  recent  and  most 
unconscionable  inflationary  action  is  told 
in  a  telegram  which  I  have  today  dis- 
patched to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
The  telegram  is  as  follows  i 

January  13    1960 
Hon.  Fred  A.  Siaton 
Secretary  o/  the  Interior . 
Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington.  DC: 

I  have  Just  learned  with  dLsmay  that  the 
Alaska  Railroad  apparently  either  has  or  Is 
proposing  to  put  into  effect  an  increase  In 
rates  which  will  cost  shippers  an  estimated 
•  100.000  a  year.  I  learned  this  from  a  news- 
paper account  which  did  not  say  when  the 
described  Increase  would  go  Into  eCect  Be- 
cause of  the  complete  absence  of  Information, 
or  even  notification.  I  am  unable  even  to 
•peculate  on  whether  the  reported  rate  In- 
crease Is  necesMUT  or  Just 

I  think  this  Is  the  first  time  that  an  artion 
by  a  Federal  Government  agencv  seriously 
affecting  a  large  numt)er  of  my  constituents 
has  been  taken  since  I  have  been  In  Congress 
without  the  Government  ofRclals  involved 
even  having  the  courtesy  to  notify  me  As 
you  know,  things  would  be  quite  different  if 
the  Alaska  Railroad  were,  like  all  other  rail- 
roads, subject  to  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission Jurisdiction,  which  some  are  urging 
It  would  then,  at  least,  be  required  that  the 
railroad  would  have  to  file  public  notice  In 
advance  when  ciianges  In  its  tariffs  were 
planned. 

To  me  It  seems  In.'ongruous  and  shfx'k- 
Ing  that  at  the  very  time  President  Elsen- 
hower Is  addreselng  the  Congress  u^^ging 
that  "we  must  fight  Inflation  as  we  would  a 
fire  that  Imperils  our  home"  an  agency  of 
his  administration  Is.  without  consultation 
of  any  kind,  taking  an  action  which  U  highly 
Inflationary  and  doing  It  presumably  with  the 
consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
appointed  by  him 

I  ask  that  you  move  Immediately  to  stop 
this  further  attack  on  the  living  standards 
of  Alaskans,  coming  as  It  does  on  top  of  a 
10  percent  Increase  In  water  frelRht  rates  to 
Alaska  which  the  Federal  Miultlme  Board 
has  Just  permitted  to  go  into  effect  following 
a  15  percent  Increase  less  than  2  years  ago. 
I  urge  action  by  you  not  only  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  Ala&ka,  but  also  in  accordance 


with  the  repeatedly  proclaimed  policies  of 
the  Elsenhower  administration  against  in- 
flation which  I  assume  you  embrace  and 
would  defire  to  carry  beyond  words  into  ac- 
tion which  is  meaningful  for  our  fellow- 
cltizcns. 

Ernest   GRurNiNC. 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr  President.  I  as.sure  you  I  get  no 
pleasure  or  satisfaction  out  of  appearing 
here  for  the  second  time  in  3  days  to 
call  attention  to  actions  by  Federal  Gov- 
ernment aeencies  which  undeniably  are 
inflationary  and  against  the  public  in- 
terest. In  discussing  just  2  days  ago 
the  freight  rate  increase  allowed  by  t}le 
Federal  Maritime  Board  in  ocean  freitjht 
rates  I  felt  compelled  to  refer  to  the  ac- 
tion as  "seaway  robbery."  Now  we  have 
a  ca.se  of  "railway  robbery"  perpetrated 
by  an  exf^cutlve  acency  of  the  very  ad- 
ministration  which  inveiglis  against 
everything  inflationary. 

It  is  difl3cult,  Mr.  President,  for  the 
Coii'-iress  to  fii;ht  inflation  as  we  would  a 
fire  that  imperils  our  home  when  the.se 
executive  anencies  are  so  busy  piling  on 
more  fuel. 


NATTONAL  DEFFNSF  AND  BALANCED 
BUDGETS 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time  .^^ome  persons  have  been 
heard  to  say  that  tho.se  in  and  out  of 
the  administration  who  are  concerned 
with  balancing  the  budeet  ou"ht  to  rec- 
ognize that  national  defense  is  more 
imr)ortant   than   balancing   the   budget 

If  that  were  the  choice,  one  would  be 
disposed  to  as-'ree  with  them,  but  the 
choice  is  not  so  simple.  Our  concern 
must  be  not  only  with  an  adequate  na- 
tional defense  but  also  with  a  balanced 
bud;:ct,  which,  in  my  judgment,  can  be 
obtained  within  the  ranee  of  the  bud;:et 
statement  referred  to  by  the  President 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  address. 

We  have  for  this  point  of  view  a  hitih 
precedent,  which  I  should  like  to  quote: 

As  a  very  important  source  of  strength  and 
socvirity.  cherish  public  credit  One  method 
of  preserving  it  Is  to  use  it  as  sparingly  as 
posrlble.  avoiding  occasions  of  expense  by 
cutivatmg  peace,  but  remembering,  also, 
that  timely  disbursements,  to  prepare  for 
drogfr.  frequently  prevent  much  greater 
disbursen:icnts  to  ref>el  It;  avoiding  likewise 
the  accumulation  of  debt,  not  only  by 
shunning  i^>ccasions  of  expense,  but  by  vigor- 
ous exertions.  In  tlm.e  of  pe;i"e  to  discharge 
the  debts  wiilch  unavoidable  wars  may  have 
occasioned,  not  vingenerously  throwing  upon 
posterity  the  burden  which  we  ourselves 
ought  to  bear  The  execution  of  these 
in.ixims  l>eloni?s  t^i  your  represen' atives,  bu* 
It  i.s  necessary  tha'  public  opinion  should 
cooper^ite  To  facilitate  to  them  the  per- 
form.tnce  of  their  duty.  It  Is  essential  that 
you  should  practically  bear  in  mind,  that 
toward  the  payment  of  debts  there  must  be 
revenue,  that  to  have  revenue  there  must  be 
taxes,  that  no  taxes  can  be  devised  which 
are  not  more  or  less  inconvenient  and  un- 
pleasant; that  the  Intrinsic  embarrassment 
Inseparable  from  the  selection  of  the  proper 
object  I  which  is  always  a  choice  ot  difR- 
culties).  ouglit  to  be  a  decisive  motive  for 
a  candid  construction  of  the  conuuct  of  the 
government  in  making  it.  and  for  a  spirit  of 
acquiescence  in  the  measures  for  obtaining 
revenue,  which  the  public  exigencies  may  at 
any  time  dictate. 


That  is  an  excerpt  from  the  Farewell 
Address  of  President  Washington.  It  is 
still  a  good  standard — paraphrasing 
President  Washington — to  which  the 
lovers  of  liberty  may  repair.  It  is  well 
to  remember  that  national  defense  will 
indeed  crumble  under  a  continuous  and 
too-long-extcnded  unbalanced  budget, 
because  a  stable  and  secure  nation  is 
one  of  the  pillars  ot  national  defense. 

Mr.  President.  I  desire  to  address  my- 
self to  another  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Moss 
m  the  chair) .  The  Senat-or  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  the  floor. 


ANTTRFLTGIOUP  OUTBRE.AKS  EM- 
PHASIZE IMPORTANCE  OF  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  AND  ANTIBOMBING  LEG- 
ISLATION 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr  President,  it  is  with 
dismay  and  revulsion  that  I  read  of  the 
current  outbreak  of  anti-Semitic  and 
anti-Cathohc  agitation.  The  situation 
has  all  the  overtones  of  an  international 
nightmare.  The  things  people  normally 
hold  dear  are  no  longer  sacred  and  ap- 
parently sane  men.  women  and  children 
are  beha^•lng  as  if  they  were  demented. 

These  developments  call  up  the  ugly 
memories  of  the  1930's  and  1940's  when 
the  spectf-r  of  Adolf  Hitler  stalked 
through  Europe,  slaughtering,  defiling. 
and  destroymg.  Although  the  situation 
today  is  not  nearly  so  critical  as  it  was 
25  years  ago,  we  cannot  help  but  think 
that  if  mankind  had  acted  more  em- 
phatically m  the  I930's,  perhaps  som.e 
of  the  liorrible  bloodletting  would  not 
have  occurred  later. 

llie  current  outbreak  of  antireligious 
activity  apparently  bes^an  with  the  des- 
ecration of  a  synagogue  in  Cologne  on 
Clinstmas  Eve  and  has  since  spread  to 
many  places  m  Germany  and  from  there 
to  other  countries. 

This  vandalism  against  religious 
buildings,  both  Jewish  and  Catholic, 
points  up  the  concern  many  world  lead- 
ers have  expressed  for  the  past  2  years 
about  other  trends  in  West  Germany. 

There  have  been  an  unprecedented 
outcropping  of  anti-Semitic  literature, 
a  sene."^  of  cemetery  and  synagogue  des- 
ecrations, smupglmg  of  convicted  Nazi 
offenders  to  Eiypt,  and  a  general  sof- 
tening toward  former  Nazi  officials  and 
toward    neo-Nazi    youth    organizations. 

Recently  a  survey  was  taken  of  West 
German  students  between  the  ages  of 
15  and  17.  According  to  the  study,  9 
out  of  every-  10  students  either  knew 
nothing  about  nazism  or  believed  that, 
on  the  whole.  Hitler  was  good  for  Ger- 
many. 

I  know  that  the  West  German  Gov- 
ernment is  concerned  about  the  recent 
outbreaks  and  that  it  is  acting  promptly 
to  prosecute  the  offenders.  But  I  urge 
that  it  go  even  further  and  undertake 
an  educational  campaign.  The  young 
people  of  Germany  must  understand 
that  the  rights  of  all  persons  are  sacred, 
that  any  attack  against  a  minority  is  an 
attack  against  the  entire  system  of  free 
government,  and  that  antireligious  and 
antiracial  activity  eats  away  at  the 
very  foundation  of  civilization. 
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But  we  who  deplore  antireligious  ac- 
tivity abroad  must  accept  full  responsi- 
bility for  the  things  which  are  happemng 
within  our  own  borders. 

We  must  make  it  clear  that  our  people, 
our  Government,  and  our  courts  are  on 
the  side  of  human  liberty.  There  is  civil 
rights  legislations  before  the  Congress 
today  which  should  be  enacted. 

The  administration's  seven  civil  rights 
proposals,  of  which  I  am  one  of  the  co- 
sponsors.   should   be   enacted   promptly. 

1  urge  the  Congress  further  to  enact  the 
bills  which  would  restore  title  III  to  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  and  which  would  make 
bombings  of  houses  of  worship  a  Federal 
crime — both  of  which  I  have  also  co- 
sponsored. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  attention  par- 
ticularly to  the  antibomb^g  measure. 
The  vandalism  committed  again-t 
churches  is  just  a  step  removed  from 
bombings.  I  venture  to  say  that  It  is  m 
large  part  done  by  the  same  type  of  peo- 
ple, but  those  who  might  not  have  ready 
access  to  explosive.s 

We  are  dealing  with  people  poisoned 
by  hate.  Each  time  they  commit  one 
act  of  violence  they  are  encouraged  to 
try  another.  We  must  protect  our  houses 
of  worship  from  those  demented  persons. 

Finally,  I  urge  the  Postmaster  General 
to  examine  carefully  the  material  which 
Is  being  sent  through  the  mails.  These 
hate  sheets  are  stimulating  the  vandals 
and  the  bombers.  If  we  can  prevent 
pornographic  material  from  passing 
through  the  mails,  we  should  be  able  to 
take  similar  action  against  other  kinds 
of  filth. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  the  United  States 
have  no  past  history  by  which  we  can  ex- 
plain away  the  things  which  have  hap- 
pened in  the  United  States  in  the  past 

2  weeks.  We  have  no  unreconstructed 
elements  which  we  believe  some  day  will 
die  off.  We  can  make  no  excuses  for 
swastikas  smeared  on  synagogues. 
smashed  windows  in  churches,  and  vio- 
lent literature  which  urges  our  citizens 
to  hate  and  defile. 

We  are  a  people  who  hold  h'.iman 
rights  to  be  sacred.  We  have  a  history 
of  advancing  the  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual. We  must  act  promptly  and  thor- 
oughly under  the  law  to  as.<;ure  all  peo- 
ples, including  ourselves,  that  we  are 
worthy  of  the  traditions  of  our  fore- 
fathers. 


SPECIAL    PRAYER    SERVICES    UPON 
CONVENING  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  upon  the 
convening  of  Congress  a  number  of 
churches  in  Washington  held  special 
prayer  services.  In  times  such  as  those 
in  which  we  are  hvincr,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  eyes  of  the  God-fearing  men 
and  women  of  America  are  upon  the 
Government  of  the  United  Statc.^.  and 
frequently  on  the  Congress, 

We  are  also  reminded  that  "unless  the 
Lord  build  the  house  he  labors  in  vain 
who  builds  it." 

I  have  received  a  very  fine  letter  from 
the  pastor  and  assistant  pastor  of  the 
Bethany  Lutheran  Church  of  Omaha. 
Nebr.,  concerning  a  special  prayer  serv- 
ice upon  the  opening  of  Congre.ss.  This 
service  was  held  in  Omaha.    I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  that  the  letter,  together 
with  a  copy  of  the  prayer  thereto  at- 
tached, be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  rem.arks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  prayer  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  REctiRD.  as  follows; 

BirrnANY   Lr-THERA.N   Church. 
O'ncha.   Sebr  .  January   5,  1960. 
The  Honor=»b;»  Carl  CtTtTis 
S-'Tiator    S-nate   Offi  r  Build-.ng. 
Wcuhington.   DC 

DiLAR  SiNATOR  Cttrti.s  Bactc  here  In  our 
gcxid  State  of  NebraaKa  we  a.'e  thinking  of 
you  tilts  wet  k  its  ii  new  session  of  the  Con- 
gress convenes.  a;.d  our  thoughts  are  di- 
rected as  prayers  to  the  throne  of  God.  ask- 
l.ig  H;.<?  blessings  upon  you  and  your  work 
of  representing  our  good  people  In  tiie  Sen- 
ate   -f  t:ie  United  States. 

We  recognize  the  tremendous  problems 
that  face  our  country,  and  thus  face  you  as 
a  Member  of  our  highest  legislative  body. 
Tliese  many  and  varied  problems  In  the  eco- 
nomic field.  In  social  relationships,  and  In 
foreign  relations  with  other  countries  Just 
cannot  b*-  solved  by  humHn  Ingenuity  alone. 
Nor  can  human  wisdom  see  a  way  out  of  tlie 
many  dilemmas  In  which  our  beloved  coun- 
try finds  Itself.  Gods  help  and  blessing  Is 
needed,  and  His  wisdom  must  guide  and 
d;.-ect  us  through  these  difficult  days. 

We  are  sure  that  in  these  busy  and  deci- 
sive days,  you  will  be  helped  to  know  that 
the  prayers  of  many  of  your  constituents  go 
to  God's  throne  In  your  behalf.  Therefore, 
we  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  prayer  which 
we  used  In  our  worship  services  last  Sunday. 
January  3d,  remembering  jjartlcularly  also, 
the  beginning  of  the  new  Congress  in  Wash- 
ington this  week. 

God  bless  you  In  your  work  and  give  you 
strength,  health,  and  courage  for  your  tasks. 
Yours  In  Him, 

Ll-OTD   Behnkbi*. 

Pastor. 
David  LurD^wic, 

Assistant  Pastor. 


Faithful  God,  Father  of  otir  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  humbly  we  acknowledge  our  sins 
and  shortcomings  of  the  year  now  past  and 
ask  You  to  forgive  them,  for  the  sake  of  our 
Savior  who  died  for  them  on  the  cross  of 
Calvary  Be  with  us  to  bless  and  guide  us 
In  the  year  that  is  ahead.  Grant  us  renewed 
faith,  greater  trust,  and  more  abundant  love 
for  You  and  Your  work,  tliat  this  new  year 
may  truly  be  a  year  of  grace  In  which. 
thrcugh  worship  and  study  and  service,  we 
draw  ever  closer  to  the  fires  of  your  love  and 
grow  d  ly  by  day  into  better  Chrls'lans.  and 
more  d-^voted  disciples.  On  the  pastors  and 
te.^cher.s  it  Y  ur  word  throughout  the  world 
give  wisdom  and  understanding  that  they 
may  preach  Your  word  with  power  and  teach 
It  in  its  truth  and  purity.  Bless  the  mis- 
sionaries thrr  u^hout  the  world  who  take 
Your  word  f  r  us  to  others,  and  cheer  them 
in  their  dlfT:cultle.s  and  m  .ments  of  danger 
Bestow  Y  ur  special  blessing  also  upon  the 
8t.uder.ts  and  servicemen  of  our  congrega- 
tion who  have  been  home  for  the  holiday 
season,  and  are  now  returning  to  their  places 
of  studv  a.nd  duty  Guide  them  all.  absent 
from  us  In  t!.e  service  and  away  at  colleges 
and  universities,  that  they  may  recognize 
that  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning 
of  wisd  >m.  and  that  they  may  feel  Your 
presence  always  to  sust.un  and  bless  them 
Bless  our  country  and  E;i:lde  our  President 
and  his  advijer,  ;n  these  trying  and  difficult 
days,  that  w  may  be  led  i.n  paths  of  peace 
with  all  nation?  and  live  In  thp  respect  and 
g'XKl  will  of  others,  thn^u?.'!  the  righteous 
and  upright  conduct  of  ur  aXTalrs  Give 
wisdom  to  Senators  CX-stis  and  Hkuska 
and  Congressman  Cunningham  who  repre- 
sent us  in  the  Congress  soon  to  convene  in 
our  Nation's  Capitol.     Guide  their  consider- 


ation of  the  economic  problems  before  our 
land,  the  social  problems  that  beset  us.  and 
the  domestic  and  foreign  relationships  of  our 
Government.  We  ask  not.  O  Lord,  only  for 
superiority  in  arms  and  armor,  In  scientific 
advancement,  in  atomic  research,  and  in 
space  exploration,  but  for  the  humility  and 
trust  and  responalbUlty  to  use  the  wisdom 
and  power  which  You  give  In  a  way  that  will 
benefit  mankind  and  honor  You  and  Your 
will,  and  help  us  to  live  at  peace  and  in 
security  with  freedom  among  all  men.  Let 
U3  all  be  Christ's  men  from  head  to  foot  In 
this  new  year  before  us.  that  recognizing 
the  necessity  and  opportunity  of  the  days 
in  which  we  live,  we  may  wake  up  to  our 
call  Into  your  service  and  to  the  reallUes  of 
life  as  You  have  given  it  to  us.  This  we  ask, 
O  Lord,  Ir  the  name  and  for  the  aake  of  our 
Lord  and  Savior,  whom  You  named  Je^un  to 
remind  us  that  He  would  save  tia  from  our 
Bins.     Amen. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  coa.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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FEDERAL   ELECTIONS   ACT   OF    1959 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2436 »  to  revise  the  Federal 
election  laws,  to  prevent  corrupt  prac- 
tices in  Federal  elections,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  23.  1959,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mitttee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  I 
reported  to  the  Senate  from  that  com- 
mittee an  original  bill  which  wa.s  entitled 
"The  Federal  Elections  Act  of  1959" 
There  is  a  long  history  behind  the 
culminating  fact  of  the  reporting  of 
the  bill  and  its  appearance  before  the 
Senate  for  consideration  today.  I  shall 
not  burden  the  Record  with  too  many 
particulars  with  respect  to  the  history 
of  the  bill,  but  I  wish  to  emphasize  at 
the  outset  that  what  is  before  the  Senate 
today,  together  with  several  amendments 
which  will  be  offered.  Is  the  product  of 
extensive  hearings  on  several  bills  which 
have  been  reported,  this  being  tlie  third 
since  1955. 

I  think  I  can  speak  with  some  particu- 
lar feeling,  if  not  with  a  great  measure 
of  expertness.  upon  election  matters,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  I  probably  have 
served  more  time  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections  than  any 
other  Member  of  the  Senate,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr. 
Green],  to  whom  we  are  paying  tribute 
today.  I  do  not  know  how  long  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  served  on  that 
subcommittee.  I  served  almost  6  years 
and  then  resigned  because  of  my  can- 
didacy for  reelection  in  1956.  But  I 
served  on  that  subcommittee  from  the 
time  I  came  to  the  Senate  to  1956,  a 
part  of  the  time  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

During  that  time  we  were  engaged  In 
many  inquiries  with  respect  to  Federal 
elections  and,  indeed,  several  contests, 


complaints,  examination.';  and  hearings. 
It  was  a  very  busy  committee  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  our  work  really  forced 
some  of  us,  I  feel  certain.  t«  the  views 
and  conclusions  which  are  embodied  in 
the  proposed  legislation  and  the  .several 
amendments  which  are  expected  to  be 
offered. 

The  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Gore  I.  who  suc- 
ceeded me  as  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee, did  yeoman  work  in  connection 
with  the  mv«6tigations  relating  to  the 
campaign  of  1956,  to  which  I  shall  refer 
more  specifically  later.  I  wish  to  com- 
pliment him.  too,  upcn  his  earnest  devo- 
tion to  this  work,  which  is  more  or  less 
a  thankless  and  certainly  not  a  spec- 
tacular job  among  the  many  jobs  as- 
signed to  as  who  sei-ve  on  many  commit- 
tees in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  deeply  grateful  for 
the  very  generous  compliment  of  my 
able  and  distinguished  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri.  The  subject 
matter  of  the  proposed  legislation  which 
he  has  brought  before  the  Senate  is  a 
vexatious  one,  indeed;  but  it  constitutes 
an  area  in  which  the  right  of  the  people 
to  control  the  fate  of  their  government, 
to  give  mandate  and  direction,  must  be 
safeguarded,  else  the  power  of  the  i  ^ck- 
etbook  may  exercise  an  undue  influence. 

I  have  serious  doubt  that  the  bill  as 
presented  by  the  able  Senator  s  commit- 
tee is  as  strong  as  it  sliould  be.  During 
the  course  of  the  debate,  I  shall  offer 
amendments  which  will  seek  to 
strengthen  the  bill,  as  indicd,  I  under- 
stand, the  chairman  of  the  committee 
also  proposes  to  do. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  propo.se  to  offer 
several  amendment.s.  Thf^  SonaU'.;r  from 
Temiessee  and  I  have  discussed  these 
matters  several  times,  so  many  of  the 
amendments  will  be  the  result  of  our 
composite  thought  and  efforts. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri.  I  shall  be  laboring  by 
his  side.  I  am  sure,  in  behalf  of  most  of 
the  amendments  which  lie  will  present, 
although  that  may  not  be  true  m  all 
cases. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri upon  the  long,  diligent,  sust-aiiied 
study,  interest,  and  effort  which  he  has 
devoted  to  this  subject.  I  hope  his  ef- 
forts will  1^  crowned  by  the  enactment 
of  satisfactory  logislation. 

Mr.  HE>miNGS.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  for 
his  contrilution  to  the  di.scu.s.sion. 

It  mieht  be  ob.served,  as  an  inevitable 
corollary,  hat  no  one  as  an  individual 
really  tak<s  too  kindly  or  too  enthusi- 
astically ♦(,  regulating  himself;  and  the 
same  tliini;  is  true  of  legislative  bodies 
The  same  thing  may  aLso  be  said  in 
regard  to  bureaus  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  in  regard  to 
private  and  other  organizations. 

But.  Mr  President,  at  the  outset  I 
wish  to  po  nt  out  that  in  the  year  1960, 
in  many  r?.spects  the  bill  constitutes  a 
great  liberalization  of  the  so-called,  and 
certainly   misnamed,   Corrupt   Practices 


Act  of  1925,  because  here  we  are,  35 
years  later,  undertaking  to  operate  and 
invoke  the  same  rules,  procedures,  and 
limitations  which  were  in  force  back  in 
the  year  1925.  The  bill  before  us  in- 
creases by  five  times  the  amount  which  a 
Senator  may  spend  in  connection  with 
his  election;  and  likewuse  increa.ses  by 
five  times  thr  amount  which  t!~:e  1925  act 
permitted  to  be  spent  m  connection  with 
the  election  of  Members  of  the  House  of 
Repre.sentatives. 

I^et  us  bear  in  mind.  too.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, the  change  in  the  value  of  the  dol- 
lar. Obviously  the  amounts  provided  m 
the  hill  were  not  arbitrarily  selected. 
We  had  to  arrive  at  some  ceiling,  some 
point  beyond  which  we  thought  election 
exp>enses  should  not  go. 

But  presently  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  of  1925  is  as  obsolete  as  the  bra.ss- 
bound  Ford,  and  is  as  unworkable,  as 
unmanageable,  and  as  out  of  date  as 
most  of  the  other  products  of  that  pe- 
i-iod.  Certainly  the  fiscal  limitations 
which  could  properly  be  appliea  to  such 
elections  in  1925  are  not  at  all  adequate 
for  application  to  the  elections  in  the 
year  1960. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  I  would  be 
remi.ss  if  I  did  not  extend  and  present 
my  thanks  to  the  distinguished  ma.ionty 
leader  I  Mr.  Johnson)  of  Texas  and  the 
other  members  of  the  policy  committee 
of  the  majority  party  for  unanimou.'^iy 
clearing  this  bill  for  Senate  fl(x)r  c^.nsid- 
eration. 

I  may  say  in  all  candor  that  on  yes- 
terday I  indicated  to  the  members  of  that 
committee  that  certain  amendments 
would  be  offered;  and  I  undertook  to 
suggest  what  those  amendments  would 
be  Nonetheless,  the  bill  was  unani- 
mously cleared  by  the  majority  pt)licy 
committee  for  consideration  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  believe  it  appro- 
priate to  thank  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration.  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  CuktisI,  who  joined  with 
all  the  other  minority  memoers  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
in  the  effort  to  bring  the  bill  to  the  floor, 
for  Senate  consideration. 

So  the  bill  was  reported  unanimously 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, and  it  has  received  a  unani- 
mous vote  by  the  majority  policy  com- 
mittee,  for  Senat-e  consideration. 

Many  of  us  think  that  it  is,  indeed, 
good  for  the  bill  to  be  made  the  first  order 
of  business  in  this  very  important  elec- 
tion year. 

Certainly  the  bill  is  not,  by  its  tei-ms, 
in  any  respect  that  I  can  conceive,  par- 
tisan in  nature;  and  certainly  it  is  not 
intended  to  be  such. 

The  new  clean  elections  bill — as  it 
might  be  referred  to — was  adopted  by 
the  Committ-ee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
i.-^t  ration  after  an  exhaustive  study  in 
a  series  of  executive  sessions.  This  new 
legislative  project  is  thus  the  outcome 
of  thorough  examination;  and.  as  I 
have  suiTRe.sted,  it  bears  the  imprint  of 
the  spirit  of  compromi.se  which  brought 
together  divergent,  and  often  contrary, 
views 

In  the  course  of  my  remarks,  Mr. 
President.  I  shall  point  out  parts  of  the 
bJl    With    which   I    do    not    as:rce,    and 


which  I  would  like  to  see  amended  by  the 
Senate.  At  this  point,  however.  I  wish 
to  emphasize  that  this  unanimously  re- 
po'-ted  bill  is  a  testimonial  and  an  ex- 
pres.sion  of  bipartisan  recognition  that 
the  basic  Federal  elections  statute — the 
.so-called  Corrupt  Practices  .'^ct  of  1925 — 
is  hopelessly  cjt  of  date  in  some  of  its 
im]K>rtant  a-^pects.  and  that  m  many, 
many  instances,  it  has  been  contemptu- 
ously and  flagrantly  avoided,  evaded,  and 
djsrecarded 

.^s  all  of  us  know,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, Coneress  is  given  extensive  pow- 
ers to  regulate  Federal  elections.  Tlje 
Constitution  grants  to  the  States  the 
power  to  determine  the  qualifications  of 
electors  who  vote  for  congressional  can- 
didates, and  the  manner  of  appointing 
presidential  and  vice-presidential  elec- 
tors. However.  Conpre.ss  is  granted  the 
power  tc)  regulate  the  time  and  manner 
of  electing  Senators  and  Ftepresenta- 
tives.  Congress  can  also  change  the 
places  of  choosing  Representatives. 
Moreover,  Congress  is  given  the  exclusive 
power  to  judge  election  returns  and  tl.e 
qualifications  of  it£  Members.  In  addi- 
tion, the  "necessary  and  prcF>er"  clause 
places  at  the  disposal  of  Congress  ade- 
quate lepislative  means  to  make  effective 
the  specific  grants  in  the  field  of  elec- 
tions. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  fully  recognized  the  power  of 
Congress  to  regulate  Federal  elections, 
and  especially  to  pass  laws  for  the  con- 
trol of  campaign  financing,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  corrupt  use  of  money  to  affect 
elections  In  Burroughs  and  Cannon 
v.  U.S.  «290  U.S.  534,  1934  >,  the  Court 
said: 

Tlie  importance  of  his  [the  President's] 
election  and  the  vital  character  of  It^  rela- 
tion to  and  effect  upf'n  the  welfare  and 
safety  of  the  whole  people  cannot  be  too 
slronply  etated.  To  say  that  Congress  Is 
without  power  to  pass  appropriate  legisla- 
tion to  safeguard  such  an  election  from  the 
Improper  use  of  money  to  Influence  the  re- 
sult is  to  deny  to  the  Nation  In  a  vital  par- 
ticular the  power  of  self -protection  Con- 
gress, undoubtedly.  pos8e.s?es  that  power,  as 
It  possesses  every  other  power  essential  to 
preserve  the  departnients  and  institutions 
of  the  general  government  from  impairment 
or  destruction,  whether  threatened  by  force 
or   by   cc-rruption. 

In  that  decision,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  affirmed  its  earlier 
pronouncements  sustaining  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  first  comprehensive 
Federal  statute — the  Enforcement  Act 
<  16  Stat.  44  >  — so  far  as  it  relates  to  con- 
gressional elections.  (Ex  parte  Siebold, 
100  US.  371  (1880)   > 

Whien.  in  1894.  Congress  repealed  al- 
most all  of  the  provisions  of  the  Enforce- 
ment Act  (28  Stat.  36  >,  it  was  a  matter 
of  political  decision,  not  a  matter  of 
determining  the  right  or  the  authority  of 
the  Coneress  so  to  legislate. 

A  new  period  in  the  history  of  Federal 
regulation  of  national  elections  began 
m  1907  when  Congress  passed  the  Till- 
man Act  prohibiting  national  banks  and 
corporations  from  making  contributions 
in  connection  with  Federal  elections  <34 
Stat.  814'.  In  an  amended  form  which 
includes  labor  organizations  within  the 
prohibition,  as  well  as  expenditures 
alor.g    with    contributions,    the   Tillman 
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Act  i^pears  today  as  a  provi^on  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

I  mention  this  in  order  to  remind 
Senators  that  the  present  bill  does  not 
deal  with  this  provision  of  Taft-Hart- 
ley. I  know  full  well  that  this  statute 
and  even  the  soundness  of  its  underly- 
ing principles  have  been  questioned  and 
debated.  Nevertheless,  the  issues  raised 
have  not  been  sufficiently  investigated, 
and  It  is  certainly  my  confirmed  convic- 
tion that  any  legislation  touching  sec- 
tion 610  would  be  at  this  point  pre- 
mature. The  administration  of  this 
statute  by  the  courts  has,  up  to  now, 
satisfactorily  resolved  the  controversies 
involved. 

In  1910,  Congress  enacted  a  compre- 
hensive statute  which  was  the  model  of 
the  existing  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  In 
subsequent  years,  the  statute  of  1910 
was  amended,  and  in  1925.  the  existing 
law.  the  so-called  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 
was  passed. 

Many  years  ago  when  I  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  it  became 
clear  to  me,  as  it  certainly  did  to  many 
others,  that  the  existing  election  law 
was  completely  inadequate  and  that  a 
thorough  revision  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

As  I  said,  when  I  first  came  to  the 
Senate  in  1950.  we  embarked  on  the  so- 
called  Maryland  investigation  in  the  first 
week  of  my  term  of  office;  and  from  then 
on  the  committee  of  which  I  was  a  mem- 
ber was  exceedingly  active  in  matters 
relating  to  Federal  elections. 

For  several  years.  I  was  chairman  of 
this  subcommittee  which  deals  with  our 
election  laws.  My  experience  in  investi- 
gations of  elections  and  complaints,  as 
well  as  in  election  contests,  confirmed  my 
views  that  we  needed  a  much  stronger 
statute, 

Mr.  Presl'icnt.  with  the  thought  that 
we  need  a  much  stronger  and  a  much 
more  realistic  elections  law,  on  January 
21,  1955,  together  with  other  Senators,  I 
Introduced  the  first  of  a  series  of  so- 
called  elections  bills.  At  that  tln:ie  the 
urgency  of  the  need  for  a  new  Federal 
elections  act  wm  not  widely  recognized. 

However,  hearings  were  held  from 
April  12  to  May  18,  1955.  on  that  bill  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions. The  hearing.s  were  lenrthy,  and, 
I  may  say.  among  other  witnesses,  the 
then  chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  and  the  then  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
appeared  and  testified.  After  these  hear- 
ings, it  seemed  fully  demonstrated  that 
there  were  great  deficiencies  m  the  exi.st- 
ing  law.  Those  hearings  included  virtu- 
ally anyone  who  had  anythiiiei  to  say 
upon  this  subject. 

It  was  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction 
to  me  when,  subsequently,  on  June  22. 
1935,  the  full  Comimttee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  acted  on  tiie  recommen- 
dations of  the  subcommittee  to  report 
the  bill  to  the  Senate.  It  was  disappoint- 
ing, however,  that  in  its  action,  the  com- 
mittee split  along  party  hnes. 

I  think  many  of  us  have  now  come  to 
believe  that  questions  of  revising  Fed- 
eral election  laws  should  lie  outside  the 
area  of  partisan  poUtics,  as  tiiat  pi^irase 
i&  generally  uiiderstood. 


Yet  my  disappointment  did  not  end 
there.  It  was  disheartening  that  the 
Senate,  as  a  body,  never  acted  on  the 
bill.  The  sense  of  urgency  wats  obviously 
lacking.  There  was  no  keen  realization 
of  the  dangers  Inherent  In  election  laws 
inadequate  for  the  existence  and  devel- 
opment of  democratic  institutions  in  this 
country. 

Gradually  thincs  have  changed  for 
the  better.  The  press  ha.s  done  a  great 
deal  to  call  attention  to  the  various 
weaknesses  of  our  election  laws,  as  have 
political  scientists,  leaders  of  various 
groups,  and  others  who  have  taken  the 
Interest  citizens  should  take  in  their 
Government,  and  especially  m  this  vital, 
and  mdeed  critical  area,  of  regulation, 
in  order  that  democracy  may  be  ful- 
filled at  the  very  fcuit  from  v^hich 
springs  the  power  of  the  people  in  this 
country,  and  th.at  is  in  tiie  elections  of 
those  who  are  to  repre.sent  them  and 
who  occupy  places  of  tru.--t  arid  confi- 
dence m  our  system  of  governnunt. 

There  were  also  two  special  mvestiga- 
tions  by  the  Senate  I  refer  to  the  hear- 
jags  h"ld  by  th>^  Special  Committef  To 
:nve.^'i.i;ite  Political  Activities,  Lobbymg 
,ind  Campaign  Contributions  in  the  fall 
of  1956,  and  to  the  hearings  and  statis- 
tical study  conducted  by  the  Senate  Fub- 
CDmmittee  on  Privileges  and  p:;fK"tinns 
at  the  same  time.  The  ftndincs  and 
recommendations  of  those  corr.mittt?e.s 
were  contained  m  the  final  report  of  the 
special  c<'ir.mitte  '  and  the  report  of  the 
stbcommittee,  entitled  "1956  General 
Election  Campaigns," 

Thpse  reports  supplied  valuable 
though  to  some  extent  cumulative,  m- 
fo.'Tnatlon,  but  they  certainly  helped  to 
al'^rt  and  to  form  public  opinion  and  to 
advl.v  Congress  on  the  de.slrabiiity  of  a 
revision — and  a  speedy  revision — of  our 
artiquated,  outmoded,  archaic  Federal 
election  laws. 

It  was  in  this  atmo^pher?  of  public 
In.erest  that  on  May  23  1957,  I  Intro- 
duced another  clean  elections  bill.  The 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, imder  my  chairman.ship,  spent  sev- 
eral weeks  considering  that  bill 

The  final  action  of  the  com.Tiittee  In- 
dl:ated  that  times  had  changed  Un- 
like the  1935  bill,  the  bill  of  1957  was 
reported  by  a  lar^e  bipartisan  majority 
of  seven  against  an  equally  bipartisan 
vote  of  two.  It  was  thus  demonstrated 
that,  whatever  our  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment and  legislative  position.  In  matters 
of  election  law  we  were  beginning  to 
reich  a  common  imdcrstanding  as  to  the 
desirable  shape  of  the  new  statute.  The 
pr'-'ponderant  bipartisan  support  cer- 
tainly indicated  that  the  flagrant  inade- 
quacies of  the  existing  law  had  become 
a  matter  of  general  recognition.  The 
progress  we  made  was  indeed  remark- 
able. I  think  we  may  all  take  satisfac- 
tion in  the  progress  which,  was  made. 

However,  In  1957  the  first  result  was 
no  difTerent.  Some  of  us  believed  that 
;»e  should  stay  with  this  problem  and 
that  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue 
to  gather  dust  and  have  notlung  done 
about  It.  So  we  have  befi;re  us  today 
this  new  bill.  ref>orted  with  .such  una- 
nimity by  two  ajencies  of  iliL>  body. 


Mr.  President,  the  existing  law  re.st.s 
upon  the  idea  that  the  Integrity  of  the 
election  process  can  be  safeguarded  by 
keeping  iHjLtical  contributions  and  ex- 
pt^nditures  within  certain  prescribed 
hiuitjtions,  and,  further,  by  requiring  a 
di.sclnsure  of  data  Involving  the  financ- 
ing of  political  campaigns. 

These  Eire  the  basic  principles  of  elec- 
tions legislation.  The  new  bill  has  Im- 
bedded in  it.  certainly,  these  tenets  as  its 
basic  philosophy. 

But  the  limitations  imposed  by  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  are  hopeles.sly  out 
of  step  witli  the  rise  In  prices  and  cost 
of  services,  especially  if  we  consider  the 
cost  of  broadcasting  and  the  ever-in- 
creasing importance  of  radio  and  televi- 
sion in  political  campaigns.  Those  in- 
strumentalities were  not  factors  m  1925, 
when  the  law  under  which  we  are  now 
supposed  to  be  operating  was  enacted. 
Certainly,  the  economic  changes  of  the 
last  decades  have  unhinged  the  entire 
scheme  of  limitations  prescribed  by 
existing  law  enacted  35  years  ago,  in 
1925.  It  Is  indeed  almost  imp<-»ssible  to 
wage  an  adequate  political  campaign 
within  the  ceilings  permissible  under  the 
existing  law. 

The  present  system.  In  view  of  the 
fact<;)rs  I  have  tmdcrtaken  to  outline,  is 
hj-pocritical  in  the  extreme,  from  begin- 
ning to  end. 

In  pointing  out  some  inadequacies.  I 
do  not  wish  to  convey  the  Idea  that  I 
consider  money  used  in  political  cam- 
palgris  a  wicked  and  undesirable  thing 
in  itself. 

We  all  know  that  the  figures  with  re- 
gard to  funds  used  In  the  elections  have 
reached  astronomical  p'-oportlons  In  the 
great  elections  of  today  These  do  not 
especially  concern  or  disturb  us  As 
elsewhere  In  public  affairs,  our  concern 
Is  with  secrecy  and  Inadequacy  of  dis- 
closure. When  the  light  of  publicity 
faiL^  to  Illuminate  all  these  happenings, 
about  which  the  public  has  a  right  to 
know,  there  will  always  be  .vjme  sus- 
picion of  corruption,  even  though  there 
may  be  in  fact  none.  There  Is  always 
the  danj^er  that  even  an  unjustified  sus- 
picion may  tend  to  c.^rrode  the  trust  of 
the  E>er)pie  In  their  representatives  in 
governnipn* 

Mr  GORE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  HFNNTNGS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  mv  able  friend  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nes^f 

Mr  GORE.  I  concur  In  the  sentl- 
menus  expressed  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Missouri.  Does  the  Senator  not 
think  there  Is  also  a  danger  that  by  an 
undue  weight  of  the  pocketbook.  an  un- 
due infiuence  of  money — partieiiHrly  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  mass  mrniia  -the 
true  will  of  the  people,  If  truly  a-ver- 
tained,  would  be  thwarted 

Mr.  HENNING.S.  Not  only  do  I  aeree 
with  that  statement  but  I  also  wi-^h  to 
say  that  there  liave  been  several  elec- 
tions cases,  as  the  Senator  well  knows, 
in  regard  to  which  the  Senate  it.'self  his 
deteitruned  excessive  expenditure.s  did 
iMfluence  the  elections. 

I  know  the  Senator  is  a  stud'*nt  of  the 
precedents  In  regard  to  elertion.'?  and 
recalls  tlie  cases  to  which  I  refer,  without 


mentioning  the  names  of  the  men  who 
were  elected  to  the  Senate,  who  are  now 
gone.  We  know  that  in  at  least  one 
campaign  It  was  found  by  the  Senate 
that  the  excessive  use  of  money  did  in- 
fluence thi'  election  and  that  in  fact  the 
election  wis  txiught.  That  person  was 
not  seated  as  a  result  of  the  finding  by 
the  .<^enate 

Mr  GOHE.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  aware  of  those  ca.'-es. 

Is  the  situation  not  more  dangerous 
now,  with  the  greater  facility  for  in- 
fluencing )ublic  opinion?  Is  there  not 
greater  danf^er  that  money  may  unduly 
influence  ?lections  and  thereby  thwart 
a  genuine  pr.pular  wilP 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  In  reply  to  my 
friend,  th'  Senator  from  Tenne.s.<^ee,  I 
wish  to  .saj ,  briefly,  we  know  that  science 
has  made  jreat  progress  in  the  media  by 
which  the  messages  of  the  parties  and 
the  candidates  may  be  conveyed  to  the 
public.  I  .ipeak,  of  course,  of  television 
and  radio.  I  do  not  intend  to  exclude  the 
ingenious  devices  of  advertising  for  pro- 
mulgating the  sale  of  products  by  the 
clever  and  adroit  use  of  words  and  pic- 
tures, by  the  creation  of  desires  in  people 
who  perhaps  have  not  thought  they 
needed  some  of  the  things  advertised, 
and  probably  do  not  know  what  to  do 
with  them  when  they  pet  them,  except 
to  have  a  hard  time  meeting  the  pay- 
ments on  them. 

We  know  there  has  developed  In  this 
countn'  since  1925  a  very  large  group  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  known  as 
members  of  the  profession  of  advertising, 
which  Is,  indeed,  a  legitimate  American 
enterprise.  They  have  had  to  be  con- 
trolled and  stepped  upon  occasionally  by 
the  FTC  and  other  regulatory  bodies, 
because  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  represented  the  advertised  products 
or  Ideas  to  th  ^  public. 

We  know  there  have  been  many  who 
have  devoted  considerable  time  since 
■1925.  and  theretofore,  perhaps,  to  various 
techniques  of  persuasion  and  influence. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  would  not  like  to 
suerest  that  I  believe  there  is  any  dim- 
inution in  the  ability  of  the  .American 
citizen  to  think  for  himself.  I  do  not 
despair  of  ttie  elective  process  simply 
because  of  the  invocation  of  the  tech- 
niques which  have  been  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  I  thnik  it  does 
raise,  seriously,  the  question  of  one  can- 
didate having  adequate  money  and  the 
other  candidate  having  relatively  little, 
and  the  question  to  what  extent  the  lat- 
ter candidate  is  able  to  project  him.self. 
his  principles  and  his  views,  to  the  people 
to  whom  he  is  offering  himself  as  a  can- 
didate, as  compared  to  the  man  of  un- 
limited means. 

We  know  from  histor>'  tliat  in  the  old 
days  in  this  country  there  were  no  re- 
strictions w.iatsoever  upon  campai^zn 
expenditures  It  was  not  until  1870  that 
some  legislation  on  this  subject  was  en- 
acted. That  legislation  dealt  with  brib- 
ery, among  ether  thmgs.  There  was  no 
registration  of  voters  in  the  old  days. 
There  were  .'ci-y  prim.itive  practices  at 
polling  places.  Someliow  or  other  the 
Republic  ha.s  survived  and  burgeoned  in 
spite  of  thesi-  many  things.  I  attribute 
that  fact  to  the  essential  strength  of  the 


great  republican  form  of  government 
which  we  have  in  this  democracy. 

Sometimes  we  do  pay  a  price  for  free- 
dom. We  believe  in  freedom  of  speech.. 
We  believe  that  the  press  should  be  able 
to  print  the  advertisements  of  candi- 
dates. We  believe  that  billboards  should 
display  tlieir  me-s&ages,  and  that  televi- 
sion and  radio  should  carry  them.  With- 
in the  limitations  of  fair  comment,  pro- 
vided a  candidate  does  not  tran.sgress  the 
injunctions  ai'amst  libel,  we  allow  very 
free  and  frank  and  candid  discussion.  I 
am  all  for  that :  and  I  do  not  for  one 
minute  wish  to  sup." est  that  in  the  pres- 
entation of  a  candidate's  case,  either  by 
himself  or  by  others,  any  candidate 
should  be  any  more  severely  restricted 
than  he  has  been  in  the  pa5t.  except  to 
say  that  the  weipht  of  the  moneybags 
should  not  be  preponderant  in  determin- 
ing the  course  of  elections,  especially 
when  disclosure  of  the  sources  of  the 
funds  is  not  made. 

From  time  to  time  there  have  been 
suggestions  that  there  be  no  limitations 
at  all  upon  campaign  expenditures,  but 
that  full  publicity  be  given  to  them.  I 
would  not  say  that  my  mind  is  closed  to 
such  a  suggestion.  However,  some  of  us 
thought,  at  the  beginning  of  a  revision 
of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1925, 
that  we  should  trj*  to  ari.ve  at  some 
reasonably  realistic  basis  for  campai;:n 
expenditures,  within  which  a  candidate 
could  campaign,  within  which  he  could 
be  honest  when  he  reports,  within  which 
there  would  not  be  under-the-table, 
undercover  money,  within  which,  as  one 
of  the  amei->dments  I  propose  to  offer  will 
sup^gest,  there  could  not  be  100,  200,  or 
300  committees  set  up  in  a  Piven  State  in 
order  to  avoid  and  evade  what  I  think 
Is  one  of  the  primary  purposes  of  the 
act.  The  purpose  is  to  avoid  a  prolifera- 
tion or  multijijllcity  of  ccmmittees  set  up 
for  the  pui-pose  of  receiving  funds  to 
avoid  the  limitation  upon  campaign  con- 
tributions. 

When  we  pet  down  to  the  e.sppntlal 
basis,  what  we  are  trymsT  to  do  is  to  help 
eve.'-yone  be  a  little  more  forthright,  con- 
siderably nipre  realistic,  and  certainly 
less  hypocritical  when  it  comes  to  the 
business  of  campairning.  In  my  own 
experience,  if  I  may  be  forgiven  one  il- 
lustration. I  have  run  in  six  primaries, 
I  have  been  nominated  six  times  and 
elected  six  times,  three  times  to  the 
House,  once  as  a  district  attorney  of  my 
State,  and  twice  to  the  Senate,  I  know 
a  little  abou;  what  goes  on  in  campaigns 
in  a  State  ci  alir.osl  5  miUion  people.  I 
have  served  on  campaign  finance  com- 
mittees, as  have  many  other  Senators. 
We  have  served  on  campaign  committees 
for  our  fn?nds.  We  have  spent  a  great 
deal  of  our  time  in  being  reelected,  and 
we  have  given  of  our  time  and  efforts  to 
others  in  tlie  course  of  our  lives. 

We  know  that,  by  and  large,  the  1925 
pronsions  in  practice  are  not  observ«Kl 
In  spirit,  even  if  they  are  in  letter. 
There  is  no  use  in  our  trj-ing  to  indulge 
In  any  pretension  that  people  arc  living 
within  the  1925  dollar  value,  in  the  light 
of  1960  campaign  costs,  any  more  than 
we  live  within  the  1925  dollar  in  terms 
of  anything  else.  But  that  is  only  one 
point  I  should  like  to  mention  at  this 


stage  of  the  preliminary   discussion  of 

tiie  bill. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  an- 
swered the  question  of  the  distinguislied 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  I  took  a  long 
time  to  do  it.  I  did  not  intend  to  take 
so  long. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  an- 
swered fully. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  this  is  one  of  tho.se  things  which 
do  not  lend  themselves  especially  to  sun- 
pLcily,  unless  great  effort  is  made  to  be 
simple.     Tiiat  is  what  I  am  trying  to  do. 

Many  sections  of  the  bill  rtquire  read- 
ing, rereading,  and  close  study.  Hov.- 
ever,  I  have  undertaken  to  outlme  the 
broad  and  basic  philosophy  of  the  bill. 

As  I  have  said  before  ayamst  th.e 
background  of  existing  law,  the  new 
elections  bill  represents  vast  improve- 
ment. It  puts  an  end  to  the  pretense 
that  election  campaigns  can  t>e  run 
within  the  ceilings  of  permissible  ex- 
penditures established  35  years  ago  in  a 
vastly  different  economic  situation 

The  existing  law  permits  a  candidate 
for  Senator  lo  spend  $10,000  and  a 
candidate    for   Representative   $2,500. 

Lmapme  that.  I  do  not  know  wiiat 
the  population  of  the  State  of  Maine  is. 
I  should  say  that  the  State  of  the  dis- 
tinnjished  occtipant  of  the  chair  has  a 
population  of  approximately  GOO. 000. 
Some  of  us  come  from  States  with  little 
larger  populations.  My  State  happens 
to  have  a  population  of  nearly  5  mil- 
lion. A  candidate  could  not  begin  to 
campaign  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  for 
that  amount  if  he  had  one  committee 
and  spent  only  $10,000  in  a  campaign  for 
the  Senate,  much  less  a  candidate  for 
the  Hou.;e  of  Representatives  campaign- 
ing for  $2,500. 

Wc  h.ave  seen  some  of  the  statements 
filed  under  the  present  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act,  showing  that  candidate  A  or 
candidate  B  says  he  spent  S22  to  be 
nominated  and  $85  to  be  elected.  That 
is  the  sort  of  thing  that  the  proposed 
legislation  is  designed  to  stop,  by  mak- 
ing contributions  public,  putting  people 
on  notice  as  to  who  makes  the  campaign 
contnbuLioios,  when  they  are  made,  and 
in  what  amounts. 

I  supix)se  there  are  some  very  good 
citizens  who  might  contribute  S5,000  to 
a  candidate  and  expect  nothing  whatso- 
ever in  leturn  for  it.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  citizens  who  have  contributed 
$5. COO.  more  or  less  and  who  have  been 
exceedingly  disappointed  v  l-.>en  they 
found  they  were  not  petting  anything 
in  return  for  it. 

Mr  KEATING,  Mr  President,  will 
tlie  distmruiohed  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr,  HFN.\1NG.=:  i  am  very  plad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  N'^w  York. 

Mr.  KEATING  Is  not  the  distin- 
tinguished  Senator  from  Missouri  aware 
of  the  fact  that  frv-^quently  an  equal 
amount  Ls  contributed  to  both  candi- 
dates for  the  same  olTice.  in  order 

Mr.  HENNINGS.     Inder^d. 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  order  that  theie 
may  be.  particularly  in  a  close  election, 
no  doubt  afterward? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  Senator  is  ex- 
actly right.  He  has  been  in  many  cam- 
paii-'ns.  Some  of  us  know  from  experi- 
ence tl.at   the  president   of  a   company 
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might  make  a  contribution  to  a  candi- 
date— for  example,  perhaps  to  my  oppo- 
nent— and  the  vice  president  would  make 
a  contribution  to  me.  What  some  of 
them  expect,  we  do  not  know,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  only  consistent  with  human 
nature  to  face  the  fact  that  not  a  sireat 
many  people  give  enormous  amounts  to 
individual  candidates  without  expecting 
some  personal  benefit  from  makin^i  such 
a  contribution,  or.  indeed,  expecting 
some  benefit  from  having  given  to  the 
party  in  the  majority  in  the  Senate  or 
m  the  House,  or.  indeed,  m  tiie  White 
House.  By  that  I  do  not  mean  merely 
for  the  promotion  of  good  government 
I  mean  other  and  sometimes  smi-ster 
things. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  was  not 
in  the  Chamber  earlier  when  I  under- 
took to  compliment  him  as  one  of  tho.se 
who  had  worked  with  us  on  the  bill  and 
had  helped  us  to  submit  a  unanimous  re- 
port on  it,  and  who  has  associated  him- 
self with  me,  or  I  with  him.  in  the  ofTer- 
ing  of  at  least  one  amendment. 

Mr  KEATING  I  appreciate  those  re- 
marks. If  the  Senator  will  yield  fur- 
tiier,  his  view  is  somewhat  similar  to 
mine,  that  it  is  very  necessary  to  legis- 
late in  this  field  I  am  happy  that  the 
bill  has  been  brought  before  the  Senate. 
and  I  shall  support  it  In  certain  re- 
spects, however,  I  believe  it  could  be 
improved,  as  does  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  appreciate  my 
friend's  remarks.  I  think  we  agree 
that,  in  the  ultimate,  it  is  better  to  have 
this  bin  than  no  bill  at  all,  and  to  bring 
us  at  least  somewhere  past  the  mid- 
20th  century  Some  of  us  hope  for  con- 
siderable and  substantial  improvement 
in  the  bill,  and  will  ofTer  amendments 
representative  of  our  views 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  once  again  ^ 

Mr,  HENNINGS,  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 

Mr.  GORE.  The  able  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  referred  to  the  investiga- 
tion which  a  subcommittee  under  my 
chairmanship  conducted  Into  campaign 
expenditures  and  contributions  in  the 
1956  election.  The  findings  which  that 
investigation  disclosed  dramatically 
demonstrated  that  some  of  the  in- 
fluences which  the  late  Senator  Taft  in 
his  statement  made  public  recently  said 
brought  about  his  defeat  for  the  presi- 
dential nomination,  materially  brought 
about  the  election  of  President  Eisen- 
hower in  1952. 

I  shall,  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on 
the  pending  bill  give  some  details  which 
I  believe  will  prove  interesting  In  that 
regard. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  might  say  tliat 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  sent  out  a 
number  of  questionnaires  during  the 
1956  campaign  to  all  the  candidates  in 
that  election.  The  replies  buttressed 
and  supported  us  in  our  belief  as  to  what 
really  goes  on  behind  the  scenes  when 
an  important  Federal  election  is  taking 
place. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  will  recall 
that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  country  we  cataloged  in  black  and 


wh  te  $33  million — who  contributed  it, 
who  received  it,  and  what  was  done  with 
It. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  ^Senator  is  ex- 
actly correct.  We  have  tho.se  records. 
anc.  the  figure  of  $33  million  wa.s  cata- 
loged, as  the  Senator  says,  and.  under 
his  supervision,  was  illuminated  in  all 
particulars. 

Along  with  these  $10  000  and  $2,500 
limitations  the  existing  law  provides  also 
a  lormula  under  which  congressional 
cardidates  may  spend  an  amount  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  3  cents  by  the 
tot<il  number  of  votes  cast  in  the  last 
general  election  for  all  candidates  for 
office  which  the  candidate  seeks.  This 
formula,  however,  is  subject  to  an  over- 
riding overall  ceiling  which  limits  a 
candidate  for  Senator  to  $25,0C0  and  a 
candidate  for  Representative   to  $5,000. 

I'nder  Iht-  new  bill,  the  ceiling  is 
raised  to  $50,000  for  a  candidate  for 
Ser.ator  and  to  $12,500  for  a  candidate 
for  R.^presentative.  Under  the  alterna- 
tive foi-mula  of  the  bill,  the  ceilings  are 
ascertained  by  multiplying  20  cents  by 
the  first  million  of  votes  cast  in  the  last 
election,  or  per.sons  registered  to  vote  in 
the  present  ele<  tion  for  that  particular 
of!R:e.  and  by  multiplying  10  cents  by 
sucli  votes  or  registered  voters  in  excess 
of  1  million  Furthermore,  the  ceillings 
of  the  existing  law  are  subject  to  the 
cei.ing  provisions  of  State  statutes, 
whereas,  under  the  new  bill,  the  Fed- 
eral ceilings  are  controlling 

Similarlv  the  new  bill  provides  for  an 
increase  of  maximum  contributions  to. 
and  expenditures  by,  interstate  political 
committees  Under  the  existing  law, 
po.itical  committees  are  not  permitted  to 
receive  contributions  in  excess  of  $3  mil- 
lion, and  the  same  ceiling  applies  to  ex- 
penditures. As  against  this,  the  bill 
unjer  consideration,  the  elections  bill 
of  1959.  establishes  ceilings  limited  by 
the  amount  obtained  by  multiplying 
20  :enrs  by  th^  highest  number  of  voters 
casting  votes  for  all  candidates  for  the 
ofBce  of  presidential  elector  in  any  one 
of  the  last  three  elections  for  that  of- 
fice. Judging  by  the  available  figures, 
the  amount  of  political  contributions  and 
exp»enditures  under  the  bill  would  be 
about  $12,500,000 

As  I  have  said,  the  reporting  provi- 
sions, dealing  with  the  publicity  to  be 
given  to  contributions  and  expenditures, 
are  exceedmgly  important. 

Under  the  existing  law,  political  com- 
mr.tees  and  candidates  for  Representa- 
tive file  a  report  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House,  and  senatorial  candidates  with 
the  Secretary  of  tlie  Senate  Under  the 
new  bill,  the  originals  of  all  reporus  are 
to  be  filed  witik  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
and  copies  of  reports  of  senatonal  candi- 
dates and  political  committees  support- 
ing candidates  for  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  Senator  are  to  be  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Further- 
more, under  the  new  bill,  copies  of  all  re- 
ports are  to  be  filed  with  the  clerks  of 
the  US  district  courts  or  authorized 
State  officials 

The  reason  for  the  latter  provision 
cannot  be  overemphasized  We  all 
ag^^eed  on  it. 


Under  the  existing  law,  the  reports  are 
not  readily  available  to  the  people  of  the 
States  and  congressional  districts.  By 
contrast,  there  is  being  established,  un- 
der the  new  bill,  the  dissemination  of 
reports  on  the  local  level  where  the  elec- 
tion IS  being  held,  which  would  lead  to  a 
wide  dissemination  of  information  on 
the  financial  transactions  of  candidates 
and  political  committees,  so  that  people 
locally  may  have  access  to  these  reports 
in  the  clerks  office  or  from  State  officials 
authorized  by  State  law  to  keep  such 
records. 

Another  provision  of  the  new  eU-ctions 
bill  requires  that  every  candidate  must 
make — and  I  quote  from  the  bill — 

Every  reasonable  effort  to  ascertain  what 
political  comrmuteea,  or  other  committees, 
associations,  or  organizations  of  the  State 
or  district  are  supporting  him  by  publication 
of  advertisements  in  newspapers  or  other 
periodicals,  by  publication  of  pamphlets  or 
circulars,  by  providing  printed  material,  by 
radio  or  television  broadcasting  or  by  pro- 
viding billboards  or  posters. 

The  bill  further  requires  the  candi- 
date list  such  committees  or  organiza- 
tions with  the  names  and  addresses  of 
their  officers.  It  provides  that  such 
listing  shall  not  be  construed  as  a  rati- 
fication on  the  part  of  the  reporting  can- 
didate. It  gives  him  the  opportunity  to 
repudiate  In  his  report  any  of  the  com- 
mittees or  organizations  listed 

He  does  not  have  to  say  that  he  ap- 
proves of  the  support  of  any  organiza- 
tion, but  he  is  given  the  opportunity  to 
repudiate,  in  his  report,  any  of  the  com- 
mittees or  organizations  listed.  He  may 
candidly  say,  I  do  not  want  the  support 
of  this,  that,  or  the  other  group."  even 
though  he  may  be  getting  It  That  would 
largely  happen,  of  course,  if  he  felt  either 
that  the  support  was  from  a  source  of 
which  he  did  not  approve  or  that  the  sup- 
port was  more  of  a  burden  than  an  aid 

The  disclosure  valuf^  of  these  provi- 
sioi\s  speaks  for  itself  I  wish  only  to 
p>oint  out  that  these  Irsting  require- 
ments cover  intrastate  as  well  as  inter- 
state committees 

Equally  important  for  safeguarding 
thp  public  knowledge  m  matters  of  cam- 
paign financing  is  the  increa.se  of  time 
during  which  reports  should  be  pre- 
served. The  existing  law  requires  that 
recipients  of  reports  .should  preserve 
them  for  a  period  of  2  years,  and  politi- 
cal committees  should  preserve  the  sup- 
porting data  of  their  reports  for  a  period 
of  at  least  2  years. 

Under  the  new  bill,  those  w  lio  receive 
reports — that  is.  US.  district  courts  and 
other  such  public  officials — will  preserve 
them  for  a  period  of  6  years,  and  those 
who  file  reports  are  charged  with  the 
duty  to  preserve  them  for  a  period  of  1 
year 

Also  h'^lpful  is  the  reduction  in  the 
nijjnber  of  reports  by  political  commit- 
tees. The  existing  law  requires  four  re- 
port's annually  in  off-election  years 
Twu  additional  preelection  reports  are 
required  m  election  years.  By  contrast, 
the  new  elections  bill  requires  only  semi- 
annual reports  in  ofT-election  years 
which  are  due  on  June  30  and  December 
31.  In   election   years,   the  bill   requires 


one  preelecticn  reivirt  as  of  the  10th 
day  next  preceding  the  date  of  election 
and  one  txist  I'lection  report  due  on  the 
30th  day  following  the  election. 

Mr.  President,  the  imp^jrtance  of  elec- 
tion law  caniiot  be  sufficiently  empha- 
sized. The  elective  process  is  the  very 
source  of  our  national  life,  the  control- 
ling force  of  our  scK^iety.  It  Is  my  strong 
conviction  that  we  cannot  afTord  to  be 
negligent  in  matters  which  go  to  the 
foundations  o  our  American  democracy. 
Election  reform  is  urgently  needed  and 
it  will  have  tC'  come.  Therefore,  I  urge 
that  the  Sen  ite  approve  the  Elections 
Act  of  19"9.  with  certain  amendments  to 
be  offered  later. 

The  amendments  which  I  intend  to 
offer  cover  primaries.  intra.state  cQm- 
mittees,  an  ovci'all  limitation  on  con- 
tributions, ani  the  reporting  of  duect 
exp>enditures. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Prrsident.  is  the 
Senator  from   Missouri   finished' 

Mr.  HENNINGS  I  was  about  to  be- 
gin to  offer  amendments.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTLS.  No.  When  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  is  through  With  his  pres- 
entation, I  desire  to  make  a  brief  gen- 
eral statement  on  the  bill  Since  the 
Senator  wishes  to  prcKetd.  I  sliall  wait. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  do  not  want  to 
preclude  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
who  has  been  so  cooperative  in  tiie  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 
from  making  any  statement  l;e  wishes 
to  present. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Was  the  Senator  about 
to  OfTer  amendments '" 

Mr  HENNIN'GS  I  have  amendments 
which  I  had  hoped  might  be  taken  up 
at  this  time  Has  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska   an,\    am-ndments    to   offer '^ 

Mr  CURTIS  No;  I  have  no  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  HENNfNGS.  Mr  President,  at 
this  time  I  ;  ield  to  tlie  distinguished 
Senator  froir  Nebraska,  with  the  un- 
derstanding .hat.  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  do  not  lose  the  fioor. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Commillec  on 
Rules  and  Administration  for  his  cour- 
tesy, not  only  today,  but  also  through- 
out the  consideration  of  this  measure 
in  committee 

I  wish  to  preface  my  remarks  by  pay- 
ing tribute  to  anotlier  member  of  tlie 
committee,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr. 
Green],  abou;  whom  many  kind  words 
have  been  spoken  today.  It  has  been 
my  pleasure  ,o  serve  with  him  on  the 
committee.  1  hope  he  will  have  many 
fine  days  ahead.  It  will  be  a  pleasure 
to  have  him  nere  for  the  remainder  of 
this  year. 

Mr.  President,  clean  and  honest  elec- 
tions are  an  objective  of  all.  There  is 
no  dispute  concerning  the  desirability  of 
improving  our  elections  and  obtaining 
the  widest  po^sible  citizen  participation. 

There  Is  a  cUffcrcncc  of  opinion  on  the 
methods  and  procedures  for  obtaining 
the  desired  objective.  There  Is  a  differ- 
ence of  opin  on  wherein  the  responsi- 
bility should  be  lodged  for  the  jwllcing  of 
political  ca.npaicns,  including  the 
financing  thereof. 


Problems  are  not  necessarily  solved  by 
placing  them  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
Oovernmtnt  and,  thus,  removing  them 
farther  from  the  electorate.  An  addi- 
tion to  the  Federal  bureaucracy  for  any 
laudable  purixise  is  not,  per  se,  a  solu- 
tion to  a  problem  Individual  citizens, 
local  communities,  and  the  sovereign 
States  have  a  basic  responsibility. 
There  is  no  State  in  the  Union  which 
cannot  have  honest  eUctions.  including 
the  complete  and  honest  reporting  of 
campaign  expendilures.  if  a  majority  of 
the  citizens  of  that  State  so  desire. 

Candidates  for  the  US  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  are  required. 
under  existing  law.  to  file  a  statement  of 
their  contributions  and  expenditures 
That  requirement  is  continued  in  S  2436 
Under  existing  law.  only  those  commit- 
tees which  operate  in  two  or  more  States. 
or  are  a  branch  or  sub.^^idiaiy  of  a  na- 
tional committee,  are  require!  to  file  a 
Federal  report.  S.  2436  continues  with 
the  same  definition  of  a  committee. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration was  faced  with  a  considerable 
d  vergence  of  opinion  about  extending 
tho  Federal  rejxirting  requirement  to  in- 
trastate committees  I  think  it  would 
be  a  great  mistake  to  do  this  As  a 
comprom.i.se.  in  the  committee  we  agreed 
on  the  following  language: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  candid, te  to 
n-.  .lie  e\ery  reasonable  efTnrt  To  ascertain 
what  political  committees  or  other  commit- 
tees, associations,  or  organizations  In  his 
State  or  district  are  supporting  his  candidacy 
by  means  of  t  1  >  publication  of  advertise- 
n.ents  In  newspapers  or  other  periodicals, 
i2i  publK-atlon  of  pun.phlets  or  circulars. 
i3i  providing  printed  material,  (4i  radio  or 
television  broadcasting,  or  (5)  providing  bill- 
boards or  posters 

The  CHiidldate  ohnll  enfiose  with  the  rr- 
porU  required  to  be  filled  a  list  of  names  of 
all  such  commit tee.s.  psscKiatlons,  or  organl- 
z.atlons,  together  with  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  their  chairmen  and  treasurers. 
Such  lists  shall  be  cumulative. 

The  listing  of  committees,  associations, 
and  other  organleatlons  and  their  offlcers 
RhflM  not  be  construed  as  a  raliP.catlnn  by 
the  cp.ndldate  of  any  action  by  them  and  the 
candidate  may.  at  his  optl  >n.  not*  In  any 
such  report  a  repudiation  of  the  support  of 
any  such  commltiee,  !v&sociat;on,  or  other 
organization. 

This  section  should  not  add  any  undue 
burden  to  the  candidate,  because  it  refers 
t.<T  committees  engaged  m  activities  in 
connection  with  which  the  present  law 
provides  that  someone  must  take  re- 
sponsibility lor  such  acts. 

The  committee  wa^  m  disagreement  as 
to  whether  the  Federal  reporting  re- 
quirements .should  be  extended  to  pri- 
mary elections.  The  committee  decided 
not  to  include  primaries,  and  I  concur 
in  that  decision. 

Tlie  law  prohibits  r>olitical  expendi- 
tures on  tlie  i>art  of  corr>oratiorLS,  na- 
tional banks,  and  labor  unions.  Tliere 
are  widespread  abuses,  particularly  in 
reference  to  enforcement  of  this  pro- 
vision as  it  relates  to  labor  unions.  It 
sufTCi'-s  from  ixx)r  administration  and 
poor  enforcement. 

These  provisions  of  law  should  be  en- 
forced, not  as  antilabor  or  anticorpora- 
tion  activities,  but  because  we  favor  in- 


dividual ri?lits  No  stockholder  should 
have  his  money  spent  without  his  con- 
sent in  a  political  cause  In  which  he  does 
not  believe.  No  laboring  man  or  woman 
should  be  compelled  to  give  financial 
aid  directly  or  indirectly  to  candidates 
or  to  a  political  party  not  of  his  or  her 
choice.  But  this  is  happening  today. 
Some  of  our  wa<;e  earners  are  compelled 
to  support  candidates  and  parties  in 
order  to  hold  their  jobs  even  though  they 
may  be  in  total  disagreement  with  the 
political  principles  which  they  must  sup- 
port Seme  courts,  as  well  as  enforcing 
off.cers,  have  bowed  to  the  great  power  of 
unions  and  have  turned  their  backs  on 
mdividual  rights  in  this  field.  They 
.should  take  a  new  look  at  the  exi.sting 
statute,  hnd  ?l-.o\ild  interpret  it  in  the 
h"ht  of  the  principle  that  an  individual's 
ri.-ht  to  choose  whom  he  shall  support 
politically  is  a  basic  American  right,  and 
.should  be  totally  free  from  coercion  or 
com])ulsion. 

In  many  of  the  States  of  the  Union, 
compulsory  union  membership  is  per- 
mitted under  the  law.  This  means  that 
an  individual  must  stay  in  the  union  and 
must  pay  his  dues  or  else  he  will  lose  his 
job.  Most  certainly  in  those  cases,  such 
an  organization,  with  its  F>ower  of  com- 
inilson-  membership,  should  not  be  en- 
gaged in  politics.  To  do  so  is  to  trespass 
upon  one  of  the  most  sacred  rights  that 
an  individual  has — namely,  the  right  of 
choice  m  political  matters. 

If  this  bill  is  to  be  ojx'ned  up  for 
amendment,  this  problem  should  be 
dealt  with.  Among  other  thmgs,  the 
definition  of  "contribution"  and  the  defi- 
nition of  •expenditure"  should  include 
provision  of  paid  manpower  and  paid 
personal  sen-ices  other  than  bona  fide 
volunteers."  We  should  also  provide 
that  if  any  union  hereafter  obtains  a 
contract  which  calls  for  compulsory 
membership,  the  union  shall  take  no 
part,  directly  or  indirectly,  In  politics, 
because  it  is  no  longer  a  voluntaiy 
association. 

Senate  bill  2436  does  raise  the  limit  on 
the  amount  of  money  which  can  lawfully 
be  spent  by  a  candidate  or  a  political 
party.  This  is  commendable.  Existing 
laws  IS  antiquated  in  this  regard.  Pres- 
ent day  campaigning,  with  the  addition 
of  television,  is  very  expensive;  and  the 
limits  on  spending  set  forth  in  existing 
law  are  far  too  low.  •  They  are  conducive 
to  the  use  of  a  multiplicity  of  commit- 
tees and  a  lack  of  centralization  and 
responsibility  in  election  spending. 

Mr.  President,  the  measure  now  be- 
fore us  is  a  compromise.  It  contains 
some  gocxl  provisions,  principally  those 
in  regard  to  raising  the  limits  to  prac- 
tical amounts. 

I  suggest  that  the  bill  be  passed  with- 
out amendment. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MrsKiE  in  the  chair'.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  for 
the   statement  he   has  made.     He   has 
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stated  what  I  understand  to  be  the  pro- 
visions of  the  pending  bill.  It  is  not  a 
bill  which  suits  everyone;  but  it  Is  a  com- 
promise— the  best  we  could  work  out. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
feels  as  I  do,  namely,  that  the  anti- 
quated statute  now  on  the  books  should 
at  this  time  be  brought  up  to  date  to 
the  extent  that  we  can  do  so  by  means 
of  agreement  here  in  the  Senate. 

If  attempts  are  now  made  to  add  to 
the  bill  provisions  not  now  in  the  exist- 
ing law,  perhaps  a  bill  on  this  subject 
will  be  parsed,  but  c>erhaps  it  will  not  be 
passed.  Therefore.  I  shall  oppose  any 
such  attempts:  and  I  assume  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
feels  the  same  way  that  I  do  about  that 
matter. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do:  and  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  for 
his  statement. 

Mr.  HENNINOS.  Mr.  President. 
again  I  wish  to  extend  my  thanks  and 
my  appreciation  to  the  ranking  minoritv 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Admlnlatration.  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
brmaka  I  Mr  Curtis  i.  not  only  for  hia 
coopenMion  throughout  the  course  of  the 
committee's  wurk  on  this  mra.Murr  but 
alao  for  t;^i»  statement  he  h«s  nist  r«u\- 
cluded  m  thia  Chamber 

I  have  aU-eady  ivaid  n»y  tribute  to  tJie 
diatlniulahed  Preaident  pro  tenuxnT  of 
the  Senate,  the  .senior  senator  from  Aii- 
lona  I  Mr  HAYnsNi,  who  has  br««n  «  vfiv 
great  help  in  enabling  us  tt)  g^i  this 
measui"e  out  of  committ*^ 

Howevfi',  Mr  President  I  am  con- 
strained to  say  that  I  believe  some 
strengthening  amendmenUs  .should  be 
adopted. 

I  am  advised  by  the  Junior  Senator 
from  New  York  Mr  Keating  1  that  he 
proposes  to  join  me  in  ret^ard  to  one 
amendment — that  relating  to  political 
activities  in  primary  elections:  and  I  be- 
lieve that  there  mav  be  other  amend- 
ments on  which  other  Senator.s  may 
reach  agre'^nient. 

But  I  am  thoroughly  in  ai?reempnt 
with  my  friend,  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  !  Mr.  HaydenI.  \vho 
has  worked  .«;o  dihsently  on  this  com- 
mittee, of  which  he  has  been  chairman. 
and  also  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Privi- 
leges and  Election.s  when  he  say.s  that 
the  passage  of  .some  bill  on  this  .^ubject 
is  certainly  better  than  the  failure  to 
pass  any  such  bill. 

However.  Mr.  Pre.sident  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  are  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
failure  to  pass  such  a  bill,  or  else  I  would 
not  undertake  to  hazard  the  offering  of 
amendments,  I  believe  that  some 
amendments  at  lea.'ii  will  improve  the 
measure  as  reported  It  wa.s  reported 
because  of  the  desire  of  all  of  us  to  bring 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  measure  for 
consideration  and  for  ultimate  pa.ssai<e. 

At  this  time  I  am  very  glad  tc  yield  to 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  '  Mr.  Keating  : . 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr  President,  today 
we  are  presented  with  a  hi.stor:c  oppoi- 
tunity  to  bring  up  to  date  the  clearly 
outmoded  provisions  of  the  Federal  elec- 
tion law.  Enactment  of  Senate  bill 
2436.  with  appropriate  amendment,  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  making  fairer  and 


more  effective  the  election  of  Federal 
officeholders.  I  hope  we  do  not  let  this 
chance  escape  us. 

Anyone  who  has  studied  the  provi- 
sions and  the  practical  application  of 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  rfxrotnizes 
that  It  has  senous  shortccminK.s  Many 
are  attributable  to  the  simple  fact  that 
the  statute  wa.s  enacted  m  1925.  and  has 
not  been  amended  snce  thfn. 

In  the  interim  the  value  of  the  dollar 
has  declined  .sharply,  the  national  pop- 
ulation has  increa.sed  creatly:  and  the 
use  of  television,  air  travel  and  other 
development's  has  mu^hror-med  the  cost 
of  political  campaigninii  It  is  high 
time  that  we  moderni/^d  these  obsoles- 
cent provi.sions  of  the  .ict 

My  basic  philo.'^ophy  with  retard  to 
measures  rcKulating  tl<e  election  of 
Federal  ofRcials  can  be  rather  simply 
stated  It  is  my  convicf:on  that  public 
disclo.sure  of  activities  connected  with 
the  nomination  and  election  of  Federal 
oWcholders  is  a  basic  part  of  the  pub- 
lic s  rmht  to  knew  about  the  opeiaiintis 
of  their  Oovomment.  Such  lepoMinK 
will  help  prrvrnt  impi-opt>i  u.sr  of  funds 
to  influence  rlrrtions  and  will  rfti.ne  ihf 
nati'inul  Irvt^l  of  cnrnpauninn  1  bohrvr 
thrtt  thrrr  aio  flanMPiM  inhrrrnt  iii  thr 
undi-iclo.srd  and  lUurvMilatrd  u.m-  r,f 
m.in'^N'  u^  political  crtmnaiun^  \Uiirh 
mav  lead  fn  IrmplrttioiVN  fni  r»tin»pii()n 
and  rhiont^rrv 

I  am  surr  wr  r11  aair<*  that  realLstlc 
limitations  on  rnniv'>aiun  spendii\E  «nd 
contribution.^  are  nec^'s^nrv  N-me  of  us 
wants  »>iPctloi\.s  controlled  by  l.nigc  ex- 
penditures from  a  few  indr.liuftls  or  or- 
ganizntions  Such  domination  is  clearly 
contrary  to  the  basic  concepts  of  our 
demoriiitic  system. 

Startup  from  these  basic  premises,  it 
is  mv  position  that  limitations  on  cam- 
paign contributions  and  expenditures, 
combined  with  public  disclosure  of  such 
matters— public  disclosure  is  so  impor- 
tant—offers the  best  antidote  to  possible 
mi.suse  of  such  funds  and  to  spoUation  of 
the  electoral  process. 

S  2436  reflects  this  philosophy  in 
IsiTHf^  part  and  is  therefore,  in  my  judg- 
ment a  commendable  step  in  the  right 
direction.  I  do  not  believe  for  an  instant 
that  this  measure,  or  any  other  measure, 
even  if  we  amend  it  as  I  feel  we  ought 
to,  contains  all  the  answers.  Un- 
scrupvlous  people  will  still  seek  out  loop- 
holes and  will  exploit  weaknesses  in  the 
law,  and  we  must  t>e  ever  vipilant  to 
correct  those  shortcomings  as  they  ap- 
pear. 

Nevertheless  passage  of  this  bill  will 
m^ake  the  task  of  the  dishonest  a  great 
deal  harder  and  can  improve  substan- 
tially the  Federal  election  process.  I 
therefore  support  it  strongly  and  urge 
Its  adoption,  with  at  least  one  amend- 
ment which  I  shall  discuss  in  a  moment. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the 
passage  of  any  legislation  in  this  field  is 
extremely  difficult  As  I  have  noted,  no 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  since  it  became  law  in 
1925  It  is  true  that  language  was  in- 
cluded m  the  Labor-Mana^emf^nt  Rela- 
tions Act  of  1947  relating  to  elections, 
but  that  was.  as  we  all  know,  in  a  rather 
limited  field. 


It  is  therefore  sieniflrant  that  the  bill 
before  us  was  reported  unanimously  by 
the  Sr-nate  Rules  and  Arimini.stratinn 
Committee,  and  I  join  the  Chairman  s 
commendation  of  the  members  of  this 
committee,  on  both  slde.>.  for  that  action. 
As  a  member  of  that  committee,  I  sup- 
ported this  proposal  because  I  felt  It  was 
headed  in  the  right  direction  and  bo- 
cause  I  felt  confident  to  a  considerable 
degree  that  improving  amendments 
could  be  added  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  shall  deal  with  these  changes  later 
on 

Whenever  legislation  in  this  field  is 
discussed,  the  question  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  such  actions  Is  brought  up 

and  perfectly  properly  so  My  study  of 
this  aspect  convinces  me  that  there  are 
firm  constitutional  foundations  for  con- 
gressional statutes  rehuinK  to  Federal 
elections 

The  principle  of  cherks  and  balunc»>,^ 
restricts  both  the  States  and  llie  Ft>d- 
eial  Oovernment  m  thl.s  field  Broadly 
speakir.'j  th>-  States  exercise  juilsdlclion 
over  the  (i m  t*.eaMet>a  of  voters,  the 
mannei  of  apix>intin«  pre.sldnuial  and 
v:ce-pi  tvsulrntl:*!  ritn'tors  iind  thr  11mh\s, 
p..ieer  umi  meihid  uf  rlr<-tion>>  foi  Mrn^- 
be;  N  I,;  the  Hoiiir  rtiul  Srnatr 

1  lie    ivdeirti   (li'Vrrnmont.    \indn    tht» 

Ci|\>t  It  I,  ,'  II  ;n  Klven  thr  lHl«e|  lo 
eliaiu'''  V  |.  h  Inws  with  thr  rxcrplion 
thrtt  r'oiik;i'\vs  dors  not  liave  Ihr  fKiwi  i  to 
rhiUiVe  Uie  pine.s  of  >  ho<vlnH  Srnatois 
CanKirs.s  rl'Moiv  hRs  thr  if.sj>onMbllllv  lo 
Mnl>;r  rlrctir,!,-  letuifw  and  qualifica- 
tions (if  Mf^mlxis  (tf  both  beKlies  and 
MeCulI  leh  ii..ii.nvt  Mnivlimd  e.stabhshrs 
the  principle  that  Uie  'necessary  and 
proper"  clause  of  the  Constitution  per- 
mits ConRiess  to  utlll?e  Its  lealslative 
function  to  put  into  effect  specifically 
granted  p>owers 

Congress  thus  has  a  rather  wide  field 
in  Mahich  to  legislate  with  regard  to 
Federal  elections,  and  while  I  am  sym- 
pathetic to  those  who  are  concerned 
about  the  rights  of  States  m  this  matter. 
I  do  feel  it  is  incumbent  upon  Congress 
to  lay  down  certain  regulations  and 
guidelines 

The  specific  provisions  of  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
eliminating  many  of  the  bad  practices 
which  have  arisen  under  the  outmoded 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1925 

First,  the  bill  significantly  broadens 
the  scope  of  the  reports  required  of  can- 
didates and  political  committees.  The 
number  of  off-election  year  reports  is 
reduced  from  four  to  two.  annually  In 
election  years,  instead  of  the  two  addi- 
tional preelection  reports.  S  2346  re- 
quires one  before  the  election  and  one 
after.  There  are  also  various  stream- 
lining changes  with  regard  to  who  must 
file  reports,  and  a  3-day  period  of  grace 
is  provided  for  the  filing  date. 

The  bill,  secondly,  expands  the  dis- 
semination of  data  on  campaign  spend- 
ing with  the  requirement  that  copies  of 
reports  be  filed  on  the  local  level.  Under 
the  existing  law.  political  committees 
and  candidates  f^le  with  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  or  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  as  the  case  may  be  Under  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  the  originals  of  all 
reports  are  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the 


House  and  roples  of  reports  by  candi- 
dates for  the  Senate  and  political  com- 
mittees supporting  nominees  for  Presi- 
dent. Vice  President,  and  Senator  are  to 
be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
In  addition,  copies  of  all  reiwrts  are  to  be 
filed  with  the  clerks  of  the  appropriate 
U.S.  district  courts — in  other  words,  in 
the  district  of  residence  of  the  candidate 
or  the  district  where  thf  principal  (  fice 
of  a  political  committee  is  located,  if  it 
is  a  p>olitical  committee  that  is  doinp  the 
filing.  In  States  where  some  State  offi- 
cial is  authorized  to  perform  such  duties. 
the  bill  requires  that  the  copy  be  filed 
with  that  State  officer 

The  net  effect  of  this  aspect  of  the  bill 
Is  to  increase  the  oj^portunities  for  the 
public  to  know  the  farts  about  local  cam- 
paigns in  the  areas  where  the  campaigns 
took  place 

The  third  ma.ior  part  of  this  bill  raises 
the  ceilin«s  on  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures to  more  realistic  levels. 
These  provisions  will  permit  more  ef- 
fect.ve  campaiKnini;  and  piesentalion  of 
Us  If*  Without  tlie  need  to  resell  lo 
dPMou.s  means  of  r.nanciru' 

S  J43t)  muses  sulwitanllally  the  celllnu 
oil  rxpriulituirs  foi  roukJirvsionul  candl- 
<[n'r^  Under  thr  piTsrnl  l«w  thf  limit 
la  $10  000  fur  Ihr  Srnair  and  $a  500  for 
t!'  Hou'«r  Thl.s  bill  rnl.srs  thr  rrllint! 
to  j.M)  noo  for  a  Seualor  and  113.500  for  a 

h"'  liM^sen(,'\t  ivo 

S  .M:<6  also  changes  thr  nUrrnatr  for- 
m  ila  foi  campixun  sprndinp  Thr  rxlst- 
ir:;  luw  permits  an  amount  lo  br  detrr- 
m.nrd  by  muiliplymK  3  cents  by  the  total 
numt)rr  of  votes  cast  at  the  last  ceneral 
electi  r,  '.<  :  :!,-  office  which  the  particu- 
lar canci;  r^  ^(  i  ks  This  sum  Is  not  to 
exceed  $  '  "oo  f,,r  candidates  for  the 
Senate  ana  So. 000  for  candidates  for 
Representative  or  Resident  Commis- 
sioner under  the  present  law. 

Under  the  alternate  formula  of  the  bill 
before  us,  a  candidate  may  .•-pend  an 
amount  equal  to  the  hif:her  of  two  for- 
mulas. One  is  found  by  multiplying  20 
cents  by  the  total  number — not  in  excess 
of  one  million — votes  cast  m  the  last 
general  election  for  that  office,  plus  the 
amount  obtained  by  multiplying  10  cents 
by  the  total  number  of  such  votes  in 
excess  of  one  million.  That  is  one  of  the 
alternatives.  The  second  amount  is 
determined  by  multiplymg  20  cents  by 
the  total  niunber — not  in  excess  of  one 
million — of  persons  registered  t«  vote  :n 
the  general  election  for  the  office  tiie 
candidate  seeks,  plus  the  amount  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  10  cents  by  the 
total  number  of  persons  m  excess  of  one 
million.  One  lias  a  choice  as  to  whirh 
formula  one  wishes  to  employ  m  arriv- 
ing at  the  ceiling  for  his  campaign 
There  is  no  maximum  set  by  tins  method 
in  the  bill. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  this  bill 
does  not  cancel  out.  and  does  not  exempt. 
any  candidate  from  complyinsi  with  per- 
tinent State  laws,  unless  those  laws  are 
du-ectly  inconsistent  with  the  Federal 
statute.  TTiis  measure  al.so  clarifies  the 
relation  between  Federal  and  State  ceil- 
ings and  mukes  clear  that  the  Federal 
limitation  Is  paramount 

S.  2436  also  deals  with  the  problem  of 
maximum  coninuutions  to  and  expend- 


itures by  Interstate  political  commit- 
tees. Tlie  present  law  provides  a  flat 
ceiling  of  $3  million  for  expenditures  by 
a  political  committee  in  any  calendar 
year.  Such  a  limit  is  no  longer  realistic, 
as  I  have  previously  pointed  out. 

ITiis  bill  substitutes  for  a  definite  ceil- 
ing a  formula  for  political  committees 
operating  in  two  or  mere  States.  Under 
tills  formula,  the  ccilmp  is  determined  by 
multiplying  20  cents  "by  the  his^'hest 
number  of  voters  casting  votes  for  all 
candidates  for  the  office  of  presidential 
elector  in  any  one  of  the  last  three  elec- 
tions for  that  office  ■' 

Mr  President  In  broad  outline  these 
are  the  maior  provisions  of  the  pending 
bill  I  realize  they  are  not  perfect  and 
that  they  do  not  provide  answers  to  all 
the  problems  In  this  extremely  complex 
field  I  do  contend  they  are  far  more 
realistic  than  the  provisions  of  the  pres- 
ent law  and  that  they  deserve  our  whole- 
hearted support  as  steps  in  the  riKht 
di!  ection 

Enactment  of  ihls  measure  will  maik. 
It  serm.s  to  me.  siwnincant  progress  nlonB 
the  road  lo  u  madern  and  workHble  elrc- 
Uons  slwluto  which  will  be  fwlr  lo  all 
concnnrd  and  which  will  makr  ^xwiblr 
\i\r  f\jllp>i  »nd  frankr.'^l  pi~e»rninUan  of 
thr  l.\»ur.>  to  thr  Amriloan  rltKloratr 
by  cniididfttrs  fot  PVdrial  nlT^cr  I  trvi.il 
It  will  KRin  thr  wide  svipporl  m  Uils 
Chi\mi>rt  it  so  richly  deserves 

Mr  PlT^ld^n^,  in  commendlnB  the 
bill  to  thr  fnvorablp  ronsideraMon  of  my 
coUruKurs  ns  I  said  before,  I  feel  that  at 
least  one  amendment  is  distinctly  neces- 
sary It  is  an  amendment  which  I  offered 
last  Au>;u>-t  It  is  printed  and  is  on  the 
desks  of  the  various  Members  of  the 
Senate 

Mr  President,  the  bill  as  a  whole  is 
laudable  and  is  worthy  of  support.  I 
shall  support  it,  whatever  may  happen 
in  the  amendment  stage,  but  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  the  bill  is  seriously  defi- 
cient in  that  It  expressly  excludes  from 
Its  purview  primary  elections  and  con- 
ventions and  caucuses  where  political 
candidal es  are  nominated.  This  is  not  a 
fatal  haw.  but  it  is  a  near-fatal  fiaw 
which  should  be  eliminated  by  amend- 
ment. 

It  IS  a  well-known  fact  that  in  rouph- 
ly  one-lhiid  of  our  States  today  success 
in  a  primary  is  tantamount  to  election. 
In  these  States,  obviously,  the  choosing 
of  candidates  is  the  only  thing  that 
counts,  and  to  permit  such  selections  to 
proceed  without  the  same  Federal  repu- 
lations  which  govern  elections  in  other 
States  IS  ixith  unjust  and  unfair. 

If  we  are  going  to  pass  limitations  on 
the  conduct  of  Federal  elections,  let  us 
not  do  a  halfway  job.  In  my  view,  it 
would  be  folly  to  pass  this  bill  without  in- 
cluding withiin  Its  coverage  general, 
special,  or  primary  elections,  including 
preferential  primaries,  and  conventions 
or  caucuses  of  political  parties  which 
are  held  to  nominate  candidates.  Tliat  is 
just    what    this    amendment   would    do. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  the 
amendment  is  about  to  be  offered  by 
my  disiinRuished  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  IMr.  Hennings].  I  join 
hun  in  offering  it.  if  his  amendment  is 
the  one  we  shall  act  upwn. 


Mr  HENNINGS.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  allow  me  to  intervene  at 
that  point' 

Mr  KEATING.     I  should  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  HENNINGS  I  simply  wanted  to 
reassure  the  Senator,  as  I  did  in  the  com- 
mittee The  Senator  will  recall  that  I 
offered  such  an  amendment  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  it  was  voted  down. 

Mr    KEATING.     By  a  verj-  close  vote. 

Mr  HENNINGS.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  supported  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  voted  down,  I  think, 
by  a  margin  of  one.  At  any  rate.  I  ex- 
pect to  have  a  few  words  to  say  upon 
the  amendment. 

When  the  Senator  from  New  York 
concludes.  I  propose  to  offer  the  amend- 
ment As  I  understand  the  situation,  it 
is  proposed  that  before  we  have  further 
debate,  and  certainly  before  we  have  a 
vote  on  the  amendment — and  we  expect 
to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays — there  may 
be  some  other  subject  matters  dealt  with 
by  other  Senators  who  desire  to  spci;k 
Una  evenine,  so  thai  tomon'ow  \h« 
amendment  will  ht  the  pt-ndinii  buM- 
lu  vt  anil  we  hope  wt  can  pi\H"eed  with 
cun«>idpiaUon  of  il 

Mr  KKATINO  I  will  say  lo  my  chair- 
man,  Ihr  dlslinjsvjiahed  8ennU>r  tw^wx 
Mivsouii.  1  hope  wr  .vhall  be  able  lo  con- 
vince Ihr  Members  of  thp  Senwlf  of  the 
mem  of  the  ammdmeni  I  am  happy  lo 
join  with  my  colleague  in  oflerinn  Uio 
amendment 

Mr  HENNINOS  1  am  very  plad  to 
have  the  strong  nghl  arm  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York,  who 
is  one  who  advocates  Uie  amendment  I 
wou.d  not  undertake  to  describe  the 
amendment  as  being  absolutely  essential 
to  the  bettering  of  conditions  by  the  bill 
of  1959.  compared  to  that  of  1925,  but 
certainly,  as  the  Senator  suggested,  this 
IS  most  eminently  desirable.  We  sliould 
face  up  to  the  entire  elective  process, 
which  some  of  us  believe  includes  pri- 
maries as  well  as  general  elections.  We 
know  that  the  selection  of  a  candidate  m 
a  primary  precedes  the  election  of  a 
candidate  in  the  general  election.  All  cf 
tliis  IS  part  of  the  broad  and  general 
process  of  election. 

Mr.  KEATING.     Yes. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  For  that  reason 
some  of  us  feel  very  strongly  that  to  fail 
to  acquire  a  provision  relating  to  pri- 
maries would  be  a  grievous  mistake,  and 
one  ■which  the  Senate  would  have  occa- 
sion to  regret  m  the  future.  We  know 
opportunities  do  not  come  to  us  very 
often  to  deal  with  proposed  legislation 
affecting  the  manner  and  means  by 
which  Members  of  this  body  and  other 
collateral  and  related  bodies  are  elected. 
This  may  be  the  last  chance  for  a  long 
time  to  do  anythiiig  about  this  matter. 
I  hope  we  can  embrace  it  and  face  up  to 
It  and  recognize  the  ultimate  and  perva- 
sive importance  of  it,  as  the  Senator  so 
well  suggested. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  appreciate  those 
remarks.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  make 
It  very  clear,  lest  it  be  misunderstood, 
that  my  position  with  respect  to  this  is 
no  way  intended  to  impute  that  there  are 
irregularities  in  those  areas  where  nom- 
ination  means   election.     Il   is   simply 
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based  on  a  deep  belief  that  our  demo- 
cratic system  of  elections  functions  best 
■when  the  people  are  privy  to  ail  the 
lacts  and  on  the  idea  that  when  infor- 
mation is  unnecessarily  kept  from  the 
electorate  there  is  cause  for  concern. 
Our  system  functions  best  when  the 
vigilance  of  the  people  is  based  on  full 
Information. 

The  proposed  amendment  which 
would  rectify  this  shortcoming  is  ex- 
tremely simple.  It  merely  includes  with- 
in the  definition  of  "election"  in  the  bill 
primaries  and  nominating  convpntions 
or  caucuses,  and  inserts  at  the  profjer 
places  in  the  bill  lans:ua^e  to  insure  that 
Euch  activities  are  included  in  its  pur- 
view. 

Mr.  President,  only  by  adopting  this 
amendment  can  the  Senate  fully  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  eliminate 
corruption  and  dishonesty  at  ail  levrls 
In  the  selection  of  Federal  elected  rfR- 
cials,  and  give  the  American  people  full 
Information  about  the  electoral  process 
from  beginning  to  end.  I  hope  it  will  A-m 
wide  support. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisian:i  Mr  Prr>si- 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yieW 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  L'^uisiana  If  no  point 
of  order  is  made,  the  Senator  may  yield 
for  a  question 

Mr.  KEATING     I  am  happv  to  vif'.d. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  .'^houlri  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  if  he  would  ob'^-ct  to 
modifying  the  amendment  to  requir"^  the 
States  to  have  primary  elections  I  can 
think  of  no  more  undemocratic  proce.ss 
than  that  followed  in  States  like  New- 
York,  where  there  are  no  primary  ek'C- 
tions,  where  politicians  may  get  tocethcr 
In  smoke-filled  rooms  and  select  a  candi- 
date. The  people  have  no  real  cppfntu- 
nity  to  say  who  the  candidate  of  the 
party  shall  be,  I  should  like  to  subm.t 
a  proposed  modification  of  th^  amend- 
ment, to  require  that  the  States  have 
primary  elections,  so  that  the  public  ran 
say  who  the  candidate  shall  be  It  i.s 
Idle  to  talk  about  honest  elertion.s  when 
bigwitis  get  topether  and  the  public  at 
large  has  no  real  opportunity  to  ^ay  who 
the  candidate  shall  be 

Mr,  KEATING.  My  friend  from 
Louisiana  makes  an  interesting:  sues^es- 
tion.  He  comps  from  a  ereat  State.  I 
can  understand  his  complete  knowledge 
about  the  electoral  proce.^s.  In  that 
State,  as  we  all  know,  unu.sual  events 
happen  from  time  to  time.  We  consider 
that  in  our  great  State  of  New  York  we 
have  fully  as  democratic  a  system  as  has 
the  Senator's  State,  Candidate.":  in  New 
York  are  selected  by  a  S'ate  convention, 
and  the  delegates  to  that  State  conven- 
tion are  elected  by  the  electorate 

Speaking  for  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York,  he  was  not  chosen  in  any 
smoke-filled  room.  The  only  other  per- 
son in  the  room  with  him  at  the  tim^'  was 
the  distini^'uished  Governor  of  New  York: 
and  the  Governor  of  New  York  doe.s  not 
smoke.  So  there  was  no  selection  in  a 
smoke-filled  room.  The  Governor  of 
Kew  York  made  the  request  that  the 
Junior  Senator  from  New  York  ;om  him 
on  the  ticket,  and  it  was  left  to  the  con- 
vention to  make  the  decision,     if   the 


convention  had  not  agreed  with  the 
Giovernor  of  New  York,  the  present 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  would  not 
be  here.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  just  as 
democratic  to  select  candidates  throutrh 
delegates  who  are  elected  by  the  people 
as  It  is  to  have  the  candidates  elected  in 
a  primary  election. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Why  not  let 
the  people  vote'' 

Mr  KEATING.  Are  there  no  Repub- 
lican primaries  in  Louisiana^ 

Mr,  LONG  of  Loui.siana  No,  They 
select  a  candidate  and  place  hi,s  name  on 
the  ballot  The  p^jint  is  that  candidates 
should  be  required  to  fight  for  their 
offices,  and  be  approved  by  the  public. 
The  Senator  wi.-.hes  to  rei^ulate  our  pri- 
maries Would  he  be  willing  to  submit 
him.self  to  a  primary''  If  .-^o.  I  .should  like 
to  prepare  an  amendment — — 

Mr  HENNINT^S  Mr  President,  I  be- 
lieve I  have  the  fioor, 

Tiio  PRE.^IDINCt  OFFICER  The 
Senator  frr.m  Mi.^,-,-;un  has  tiie  fioor, 

Mr  HENNINGS.  I  should  like  to  8,'^k 
the  Senator  if  ail  these  races  and  runofT,s 
are  not  somewhat  e.vhau.-^ting.  bc-th 
phy.sjcally  and  financiallv,  to  a  candidate, 
who  then  mu.^t  confront  a  strong,  vigor- 
ous Republican  orcanization.  standing  in 
immutable  opposition  to  the  Democratic 
Party. 

Mr  LONG  of  Loui.Mana  We  do  not 
con.pla,;.  .ibout  it 

Mr  HLNNINGS  Th.en  he  is  required 
to  i:o  inrouL'ii  a  i^ruelinr,'  ord'-al.  a  trial 
by  fire,  a  conte.st  with  the  strong  sem- 
blance of  the  Republican  Party  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana      It  is  very  trying 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  It  is  a  diffl- 
cuit  thing,  mdeed. 

Consider  our  situation  in  Louisiana. 
Eleven  men  ran  for  Governor,  Then 
there  wa.s  a  runcff  between  the  top 
two.  One  man  who  ran  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  Governor  4  years 
previously  could  not  fret  into  the  runoff 
m  the  Democratic  primary  election.  He 
joined  ti:e  Republican  Party,  Now  the 
Democrat  who  was  nominated  must  fight 
all  over  aeain.  The  candidate  to  whom 
I  refer,  wiio  has  joined  the  Republican 
Party,  ha5  a  sidetrack  to  go  into  the 
final  race,  without  ever  having  to  sub- 
mit himself  to  the  public  for  approval. 

If  we  are  to  have  all  these  regulations 
providing  for  honest  elections,  why  not 
provide  for  a  primary  election?  The 
Senator  fr-.m  New  York  w^ill  not  even 
submit  him.self  to  the  kind  of  election 
we  have  in  Louisiana. 

Mr  HFNNING.^,  I  believe  we  are  to 
make  t.-.e  expenses  of  the  caucus,  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  fr<  m  New 
York  ha.s  di.scu.'sed.  one  of  the  elements 
of  thi.';  am-^ndment  The  expenses  of 
conventions  and  ciusu.'^es  are  also  to  be 
limited  and  to  be  reported.  So  whether 
there  are  smoke-fiiled  rooms,  or  rooms 
otherwi.se  filled  f^ir  whatever  purpose,  all 
thasp  expens's  will  be  reportr'd,  under 
the  terms  of  the  amendment  I  am  about 
to  .submit 

Mr  KEATING  Including  the  cost  of 
ci^'arettes  and  all  other  smoke-producing 
materials. 

I  believe  this  is  the  mn,c;t  heartening 
thing  I  have  heard  about  the  Republican 
Party  in  recent  weeks,     I  liad  not  real- 


ized how  much  the  distmpuished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  fears  the  forthcom- 
ing campaign  against  the  Republican 
candidate  in  Louisiana.  I  had  no  idea 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  threat  to  the 
present  Democratic  nominee  for  Gover- 
nor, who  has  gone  through  so  many  cam- 
paigns and  IS  so  exhausted  It  is  heart- 
emng  to  hear  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  supports  us.  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  Missouri  Is 
as  happy  as  I  am  that  he  supports  us. 
and  that  we  shall  have  his  strength  be- 
hind the  amendment.  If  he  wishes  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  it,  we  .sliall  have 
to  pass  upon  it  when  the  time  comes. 
But  to  hear  him  say  that  he  will  support 
our  amendment  is   very   heartening, 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana,  If  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  be- 
lieves we  should  have  an  honest  election, 
the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  the  election." 
Here  is  a  Senator  who  wishes  to  reculate 
elections,  but  he  does  not  wl^h  to  submit 
himself  to  a  primary  election  such  as  we 
have  in  our  State.  He  would  like  to  dic- 
tate how  someone  else  is  to  be  elected  I 
am  for  that,  provided  he  .subject.s  himself 
to  the  same  type  of  contest  which  we 
face. 

I  am  willing  to  run,  Mr  President 
That  is  the  way  I  got  here,  and  I  expect 
that  that  is  the  way  it  will  have  to  be. 
However,  while  I  am  wllline  to  run 
against  Republicans  and  Democrats,  I 
believe  it  is  not  fair  that  my  friends 
from  the  Republican  side  should  come 
into  my  State  and  require  Democrats  to 
run  in  our  campaigns  in  accordance  with 
all  the.se  details  and  by  gninft  through 
all  these  machmations.  I  teheve  it 
would  be  fair  if  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  would  submit  himself  to  the  same 
problems  that  we  have  in  my  State, 
which  he  would  bke  to  regulate  and 
have  him  first  run  against  Republicans 
and  get  the  majority  vote  before  he  runs 
against  a  Democratic  opponent.  Of 
course.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York 
would  be  elected  without  any  opposition, 
but  why  not  prove  it?  He  could  do  it 
if  he  would  agree  to  accept  an  amend- 
ment I  propose  to  offer  to  his  amend- 
ment, to  the  effect  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  have  caucuses  to  m  minate  a 
candidate,  or  provide  for  a  convention 
to  nominate  a  candidate,  but  that  It 
would  be  necessar>'  m  the  parties  for 
candidates  to  submit  themselves  to  a 
primary,  subject  to  the  regulations  that 
he  could  recommend.  He  should  be  will- 
ing to  run  under  the  rules  he  would 
recommend 

Mr  KEATING  I  fear  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  not  carefully  read 
the  amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  and  the  Junior  Senator  from 
New  York  are  offering.  The  amendment 
applies  to  both  political  partie,^.  It  is 
not  directed  against  any  one  party.  It 
requues  for  both  parties  that  if  there 
be  a  primary  contest  they  would  have 
to  report  what  they  spend  in  the  pri- 
mary election,  just  the  same  a~s  they  are 
rpquired  to  report  what  they  spend  in 
the  general  election. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  am  not 
quarreling  with  the  rejxjrtine  provision. 
The   Senator    from   New   York    was   not 


named  in  caucus  He  said  that  Gover- 
nor Rockefeller  called  hun  into  his  office 
and  told  him  he  was  the  nominee  for  the 
Senate  on  the  Republican  ticket,  because 
Governor  Rockefeller  thought  he  should 
be  elected  Why  not  have  a  Republican 
vote  on  if  It  seems  to  me  that  it  Ls 
much  more  undemocratic  for  vhe  Gover- 
nor of  a  great  State  to  put  a  man  on  the 
ballot  than  it  is  io  hold  an  election,  even 
though  the  election  may  have  some  im- 
perfections. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  will  interrupt  the 
colloquy,  although  I  do  not  wi;  Ji  m  any 
way  to  limit  the  di.sou.s.'iion 

Mr,  KEATING  Mr  President,  may  I 
be  permitted 

Mr,  HENNINGS.  I  should  like  at  this 
time  to  offer  an  amendment  on  behalf  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  i  Mr 
Keating)  and  myself,  to  revise  the  Fed- 
eral election  laws,  I  send  the  amend- 
ment to  thp  de*^k  and  ask  that  it  be  read 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  r'^port  the  amendments 

Mr  HENNINGS  I  .'hould  like  to  have 
the  amendments  reported  now  so  that 
they  will  be  the  pending  business  before 
the  Senate  tomorrow  I  have  no  desire 
to  interrupt  any  further  colloquy. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  Page  2.  «;trike 
out  lines  4  and  6.  inclusive,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(1)  The  term  "election"  Includes  a  gen- 
eral, special,  or  primary  election,  Includlni;  a 
preferential  primary,  and  a  ccinvenUon  or  a 
caucus  of  a  political  party  lield  for  the  pur- 
pose of  nominating  candidates. 

Page  2.  hne  8,  after  the  word  "for" 
Insert  the  words  "nomination  for.  or". 

Page  2,  line  8,  alter  the  word  as"  in- 
sert a  comma 

Page  3,  line  2,  after  the  word  is"  insert 
the  words  "nominaled  or". 

Page  13.  line  1,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
line  insert  the  following:  primaries, 
nominating  conventions,  caucuses. 
and". 

Page  13.  line  7,  after  "(2)"  Insert  the 
following:  "in  the  case  of  an  election 
other  than  a  caucus  or  nominating  con- 
vention". 

Page  15.  strike  out  lines  20  to  22,  inclu- 
sive, and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(1)  trhe  term  "election"  includes  a  gen- 
eral, special,  or  primary  election,  including 
8  preferential  primary,  and  a  convention  or  a 
caucus  of  a  political  party  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  nominating  candldr,tes. 

Page  15.  line  24.  after  the  word  "for" 
Insert  the  following:  nomination  for, 
or ', 

Page  15,  hne  24,  after  the  word  as" 
Insert  a  comma 

Page  16,  line  2,  after  the  word  is"  in- 
sert the  words  "nominated  or" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
Chair  wisius  to  inquire  of  the  St'nator 
from  Missouri  wliether  he  desires  the 
amendments  to  be  considered  en  bloc  or 
separately 

Mr  HENNINGS,  I  ask  that  they  be 
considered  .separately,  Ihe  Chair  is  re- 
ferring to  tlie  amendments  I  am  offering, 
I  assume.  There  are  two  amendments  at 
the  desk.  I  believe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  read  by  the  clerk  is  in  sev- 
eral parts. 


Mr  HENNINGS  There  are  other 
amendments  at  the  desk,  I  am  asking 
tliat  the  ones  just  read  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ob.i'^ct, 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Chair  is  refernn;=!  to  the  amendments 
which  the  clerK  has  lust  read 

Mr,  CURTIS,  Mr.  KEATING,  and  Mr 
CHURCH  addressed  the  Cimir. 

The  PRESIDING  OIETCER.  Is  there 
objection''' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  obiect. 

Mr   HENNINGS,     Before    I '- 

Mr  KEATING  Mr,  President,  will 
the  .'Senator  yield? 

Mr,  HENNINGS  I  do  not  wish  to  de- 
tain my  culleatues,  but  I  should  like  to 
K,'-k  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ni'  r.t..s  v.>iich  have  .lust  now  been  ofI(  red. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Did  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
reserve  his  richt  to  object '> 

Mr  LONG  of  Loui.Mana.  I  shall  not 
ob.iect  if^— 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamenlarv  inquiry. 

The  presiding"  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  ^^ontana  will  state  it, 

Mr,  MANSFiELD,  So  as  to  keep  the 
record  straight,  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  objected  to  ihe  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  reserve  my 
rieht  to  object,  becau.'^e  I  should  like  to 
protect  myself  regarding  these  amend- 
ments, I  shall  offer  amendments  to  the 
amendments  just  offered.  In  otlier 
words.  I  will  offer  amendments  to  require 
that  there  be  primary  elections,  which 
the  Senators  would  seek  to  regulate. 

That  is  why  I  entered  an  objection  to 
the  consideration  of  the  amendment*  en 
bloc.  Perhaps  I  shall  withdraw  that  ob- 
jection if  I  find  that  I  have  protected  my 
ri.ehts.  Under  the  circumstances,  I 
w  ould  like  to  protect  my  rights.  I  wiU 
object  unless  it  is  agreed  that  amend- 
ments may  be  offered  to  the  pending 
amendments.  If  that  is  agreed  to,  I  .shall 
not  object  to  the  consideration  of  the 
amendments  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Objec- 
tion is  heard  at  this  lime, 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  I  believe  objection 
was  made  on  the  basis  that  it  would  be 
withdrawn  if  the  rights  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  were  protected  and  with 
the  understanding  that  he  could  offer  an 
amendment  to  tlie  pending  amendments, 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President,  will  the 
Si  nator  yield  fur  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  May  I  have  a  rul- 
in":  by  the  Chair'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection'' 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana,  I  must  ob- 
ject, unle.ss  I  have  an  understanding  that 
any  amendments  I  mipht  offer  to  the 
amendments  at  the  desk  would  be  m 
order. 

Mr  HENNINGS  I  do  not  know 
whether  under  the  parliamentary  rules 
I  have  the  right  to  make  such  an  agree- 
ment 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  any 
amendments   I   migiit   wish   to   propose 


to  these  amendments  may  be  in  order. 
Tliat  is  all  I  have  m  mind 

1  he  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
ob.ieciion  to  that  request"  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  With- 
ou'  objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
con'-idered  en  bloc. 

Mr  HENNINGS,  Mr,  Pre:ident,  at 
this  time  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  ami>ndments, 

1  he  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  CHURCH,  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '?' 

Mr  HENNINGS  Before  proceeding 
with  a  discussion,  tomorrow,  of  the  so- 
called  primary  election-convention-cau- 
cus amendment,  I  shall  undertake  to 
yield  to  all  Senators  who  desire  to  have 
the  floor  for  various  purposes.  I  first 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idah.o. 

Mr  CHURCH,  Mr,  President,  I  have 
been  asued  by  the  distinguished  assist- 
ant majority  leader  to  announce  to  the 
Senate  that  there  will  be  no  votes  during 
the  remainder  of  the  session  today. 

Mr.  HENNINGS,  Mr,  President,  I 
suppest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
th--  roil, 

Mr  CHURCH,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  -Mr. 
Young  of  Oh.io  in  the  chain.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTEREST     RATES     ON     TREASURY 

ISSUES 

Mr,  MONTfONEY,  Mr,  President,  to- 
day the  President  has  sent  us  a  mcrsape 
on  debt  management.  At  this  time  I 
should  like  to  read  the  message  to  the 

Senate, 

To  ihe  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
As  1  said  in  my  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage, the  Treasury  is  being  prevented 
from  taking  debt  management  actions 
t;-at  arc  fully  con,SiStenl  with  the  public 
interest  because  of  the  artificial  interest 
rate  ceiling  on  new  Treasury  medium- 
term  and  long-term  issues. 

In  a  special  message  to  the  Congress 
on  June  8,  1959.  I  urged  the  removal  of 
this  archaic  restriction  on  flexible  debt 
manaeem.ent.  Congressional  inaction  on 
that  request  has  resulted  in  a  much  more 
rapid  increase  in  short-term  debt  than 
would  otherwise  have  occurred.  As  a 
result,  short-term  Treasury  borrowing 
costs  have  risen  to  the  highest  levels  in 
several  decades  and  the  ability  of  debt 
management  to  operate  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  sound  principles  of  sus- 
tained economic  growth  has  been  seri- 
ously undermined, 

I  deem  it  imperative,  therefore,  that 
this  restrictive  ceiling  be  removed,  I  am 
asking  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy  to 
transmit  to  the  Congress  propo.sed  legis- 
lation designed  to  attain  this  objective. 

DWIGHT   D,   ElSENHOWIR, 

Thi  White  House,  January  12. 1960. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  such  action  by  the  Concrress  at  this 
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time  would  be  contrary  to  the  under- 
standing we  had  at  the  close  of  the  last 
session  with  the  leadership,  namely,  that 
the  Congress  would  not  take  up  the  mat- 
ter of  an  increase  in  the  interest  rate 
on  the  public  debt  or  other  matters  re- 
lating to  suspension  of  the  historic  in- 
terest-rate ceiling  on  the  debt  until  we 
had  received  a  report  following  a  long 
study  by  the  committee,  headed  by  the 
Senator  from  Ilhnois  IMr.  Douglas',  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
I  am  advised  that  the  report  is  nearmg 
comple<-ion. 

So  it  would  seem  Inappropriate  for  the 
Finance  Committee — which  has  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  proposed  legislation  which 
the  President  is  now  demanding  aiiu  in- 
sisting upon — now  to  begin  the  hearings 
without  having  the  advice  of  the  Senate 
committee  which  has  specialized  m  this 
field  and  has  spent  considerable  time  m 
studying  it.  Then  we  can  consider 
whether  it  is  necessary  to  take  action 
contrary  to  a  principle  which  has  been 
observed  since  the  days  of  George  Wash- 
ington, namely,  tiiat  the  Contri  e  s  ha,s 
the  right  to  set  a  statutory  ceilin,,'  on  the 
Interest  rates  on  long-term  Gow  inmen: 
debt. 

I  think  this  matter  should  be  under- 
stood by  the  country,  a^  the  President 
casually  calls  this  an  "archaic  restric- 
tion on  flexible  debt  management."  Let 
me  say  that  I  t>elieve  we  are  already 
being  "flexed"  to  death  by  the  con.stant 
escalation — by  means  of  admini-^tra- 
tion-inspired  moves,  which  have  broken 
all  records  in  recent  hu-.tory— of  the  cost 
of  money  on  the  short-tenn  market.  I, 
for  one,  am  unable  to  understand  how 
the  action  now  requested  would  lower 
the  interest  charges  on  the  money  Uncle 
Sam  borrows,  which  already  is  running 
in  excess  of  $9  billion  a  year,  on  what 
Calvin  Coolidge  used  to  call  'the  rent 
on  the  money  ■■ 

Such  expenditure.s  really  produce 
nothing  for  Uncle  Sam.  Today  our  in- 
terest cost  is  more  than  $4  billion  a  year 
above  our  interest  costs  in  1953.  and 
increased  by  $1  bilhon  during  Uie  last 
year. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  MONRONEY      I  yield. 
Mr.    CLARK.     I    think    the    Senator 
from   Oklahoma   inadvertently   referred 
to  the  study  being  made  by  the  commit- 
tee headed  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas]  as  a  study  being  made  by 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
study  is  being  made  by  the  Joir.t  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  which  includes  among 
Its  members   distinguished   Members   of 
the  other  body,  as  well  as  distinguished 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

A  staff  report  on  this  whole  subject  ha.s 
already  been  printed  and  distributed.  I 
am  happy  to  note  that  the  staff  report 
takes  the  same  general  position  as  the 
one  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  Ls  taking,  although  in  the 
press  the  report  has  been  widely  mis- 
quoted. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  di.stin- 
ruished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for 
that  clarification. 


Mr.  President,  certainly  the  step  pro- 
posed by  the  President  would  be  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  steps  which  the 
Congress  could  take,  and  I  believe  the 
issue  involved  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant to  come  before  the  Congress  this 
year 

I  do  not  know  how  much  more  strain  in 
connecnon  with  the  administrations 
high-interest-rate  policy  it  will  be  po.*.  :- 
bie  to  bear.  The  administration  com- 
plains about  the  cost  of  borrowing  the 
necessary  f  und.s  Yet  the  administration, 
through  its  various  agencies,  ha.s  done 
everything  within  its  power  to  create  tlie 
situation  we  nriw  face  and  yet  it  now 
requests  unlimited  authority — authority 
never  oefore  enjoyed  by  any  President  in 
the  hi.^torv  of  our  country.  President 
Eisenhower  asks  for  authority  to  wipe 
out  all  control  over  the  interest  rate  on 
the  Ion; -term  Government  debt.  Thus, 
m  the  dying  days  of  th:.s  administration, 
we  could  be  faced  with  Eisen;.  -a  •  r  bonds 
totaling  hundreds  of  millicns  or  billions, 
bearing  a  5'2  percent  or  5^4  percent 
interest  rate  and  running  over  25  to  30 
years. 

If  such  a  development  were  permit- 
ted to  be  made,  if  the  Congress  were 
fooli.'h  enoieh  to  yield  to  the  request 
which  now  has  been  made  of  it.  then.  Mr. 
President,  for  the  next  30  years  the 
people  of  the  country  would  have  to  pay 
the  cost  of  that  kind  of  mi.^manage- 
ment 

I  do  not  think  the  Congress  will  buy 
that  kind  of  a  pig  in  a  poke  I  do  not 
think  the  Congre.ss  intend.^  t^^  permit 
this  administration — which  claimed  It 
wanted  to  inject  business  method.s  into 
Government  operatirin.«;~to  do  exactly 
the  reverse  nf  what  everv  corporate 
manager  would  do.  No  corporate  man- 
ager ever  would  attempt  to  finance  long- 
t'^rm  obllgation.s  at  a  tim.«»  when  interest 
ntes  were  at  their  higliest  Private  busi- 
ness finances  such  long-term  obligations 
when  in^ere-^t  rates  are  low  At  times 
when  interest  rates  are  at  their  peak — 
and  at  the  pre<en»^  time  tliey  are  virtual- 
ly jumping  over  the  moon—private  busi- 
ness refinances  it5  obligations  on  a  short- 
term  basis,  and  proceeds  to  use  .short- 
term  financing  until  such  time  as  the 
Interest  rates  become  lower. 

Yet,  Mr  Pre^^ldent,  today  the  admin- 
Is'. ration  is  litf^raliy  trying  to  drive  the 
Con«-ress— and  let  me  say  that  I  know 
of  some  of  the  pressures  which  have  bef»n 
put  on  the  leaders  of  bo*h  conP'rps."=;ii''nal 
bcdie.s — to  pass  the  bill  the  President 
th.is  year  Insists  he  needs. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  again  to 
me' 

Mr.  MONRONEY,    I  yield. 

Mr  CI  ARK  Will  tiie  Senator  from 
01:lahom;\  agree  that  if  this  effort  by 
the  President,  on  behalf  of  the  bankers 
and  monpy  lenders  of  the  country,  is 
su:ce.';sful.  it  will  inevitably  re.sult  in 
mjrti-'a-iing  the  future  of  our  children 
and  our  grandchildren,  by  loading  nn  the 
country  an  entirely  unnecessary  burden 
of  high-interest-rate  debt? 

Mr  MONRONP.Y.  Tlio  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  absolutely  right.  It  Ls 
as's^d  these  bonds  be  issued,  without 
litiit.     The  President  does  not  suggest 


any  hmatation.  He  says,  'Just  tru.st  me. 
Just  trust  our  advisers  ' — these  wonder- 
ful men  who  have  made  tlie  interest  rate 
jump  over  tiie  muon.  llie  very  ones  who 
have  brought  about  the  higli  interest 
rate  crusis.  We  are  a^ked  to  trust  in 
them  and  told  they  will  be  able  to  man- 
age the  debt,  which  has  been  so  Kros.sly 
mismanaged  until  it  is  reiiching  a  point 
almost  of  disaster. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  Uie 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MONRONEY  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr  CLARK.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  will  recall,  will  he  not,  that 
during  a  number  of  years  of  the  Etben- 
hower  administration,  and  in  particular 
shortly  after  Mr.  Robert  Andeistjn  be- 
came Secretary  of  the  Treausry.  inter- 
est rates  were  held  down  and  that  at 
that  point  It  would  have  been  entirely 
possible  to  refinance  the  long-t<  rm  debt 
at  interest  rates  hardly  more  than  half 
of  what  they  are  now;  and  yet  the 
Eisenhower  adminustration  never  moved 
once  to  refinance  the  long-term  debt? 
It  waited  unUl  the  interest  rate  was  at 
the  highest  point  before  it  asked  for  this 
move.  I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  for  the  speech  he  is  making 
in  opposition  to  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague. 

The  reason  given  by  the  admiiu.stra- 
tion  at  that  time  was  that  we  were  in 
a  sort  of  Elisenhower  recession — which 
was  not  a  recession  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Republican.s — and  that  we  should  not 
withdraw  money  from  the  market  be- 
cause the  credit  was  necessar>-  for  busi- 
ness expan-^lon.  I  know  what  the  mar- 
ket was  then.  Money  was  free,  loose, 
and  ready  to  be  loaned;  but  the  admin- 
istration did  not  take  advantage  of  It. 
and  we  are  now  paying  the  price  in  terms 
of  the  very  Interest  rate  about  which 
the  Pre.'^dent  is  screaming 

The  President  is  now  asking  us  tt.»  in- 
vade the  long-term  market  at  a  Ume 
when  money  is  tighter  than  ever,  when 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  ."^hould  have 
tried  to  relieve  the  demand  for  money. 
Meanwhile,  twiddling  their  thumbs  in 
their  Ivory  tower,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  been  going  blissfully  along. 
tightening  up  credit,  making  It  more 
difficult  for  the  smaller  bu.-inesses  to 
borrow  at  reasonable  rates.  Beca-ose  the 
interest  rate  is  much  higher  than  the 
rediscount  rate  which  exists  in  the 
prime  money  market,  small  business  is 
suffering:  and  each  rise  In  thp  di.scount 
rate  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  tells 
all  the  money  lenders,  who  always  wish 
to  receive  the  maximum  possible  Inter- 
eat  that  can  be  charged,  that  they 
should  demand  higher  and  higher  inter- 
est for  the  offerings  Uncle  Sam  makes. 

So  we  have  a  chain  reaction  because 
the  men  who  are  running  the  fi.scal  poli- 
cies and  financing  the  Government, 
which  already  has  a  debt  of  about  $280 
billion,  are  allowing  Interest  rates  to 
e.scalate  upward  and  the  end  Is  not  In 
sight. 

Now  the  administration  asks  us  to  put 
ourselves  into  a  20-  or  30-year  debt  so 
that  we  may  be  able  to  pay  off.  in  20  or 
30  years,  the  folly  and  stupidity  nf  a  pol- 
icy   which    we   hope    after    January   20 


next  year  will  not  be  carried  over  into 
the  new  adminisuatiou.  I  feel  the  his- 
tory of  the  Democratic  policy  has  shown 
that  it  has  alw  ay.-,  tried  to  prevent  exor- 
bitant intere.--t  rates  both  for  the  Gov- 
ernment  and  other  b<3!rowers. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  y.eld' 

Mr  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  M  GEE.  Will  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  if  the  increases  are  made  in 
bond  ratt  s  now  to  be  paid  fur  the  next 
20  or  30  '-eaj-s.  they  will  create  stcurity 
and  stabi  :ty  for  the  Wall  Street  group? 

Mr.  MONHONEIY.  Ilicy  will  create 
security  jj^d  stability  and  aLso  windfall 
profits  fcr  triem.  because  Wall  Street 
is  not  dumb  when  it  comes  to  making 
money  for  themselves;  but  a  ix)l;cy 
which  means  money  fur  them  mf-ans  the 
outpourirg  of  tax  dollars  by  the  public. 
If  Wall  otreet  investors  can  gel  tiieir 
hands  or  new  offerings  of  bonds  tl^iat 
pay  5  percent  or  more,  they  will  be  aoie 
to  stll  tl  em  at  a  pieat  j'remium  once 
the  new  idmirustration  takes  office  and 
reverses  i.he  escalation  of  mterest  rates. 

Wall  Sireet  do<^  not  l^ave  to  keep  the 
Invest  me  Its  for  20  or  30  year,>.  I;  can 
■ell  the  bones  at  premium  raus  and  get 
windfall  pn  fits,  in  tlie  amount  of  hun- 
dreds of  mJlions  of  dollars,  for  taking 
advantan?  of  the  pretent  tipiit  money 
market — '.ight  because  th^is  aamin.stra- 
tion  planned  it  that  way — and  at  the 
same  time  it  is  nailing  us  to  the  cicss 
of  $4  bill  on  in  additional  inlere.--t  cost. 

7  he  administration's  pohcy  is  resulting 
In  hicl.er  interest  rates  to  private  busi- 
ne.s,s  all  ever  the  country,  because  it  is 
the  Government  rate  that  fixe^  the  cost 
of  borrow .r.g  money.  No  individual  can 
ho{>e  to  b<irrow.  no  matter  how  good  his 
proiect  ne-r  how  good  his  security,  at  a 
lower  rate  than  tlie  Government  pays. 
This  is  the  prime  rate  benrause  it  repre- 
sents the  security  and  faith  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Will  the  Senator  R£?ree 
that  Wall  street  can  get  more  security 
out  of  such  a  policy  by  alloumg  that 
security  to  trickle  down  to  tliosc  who 
have  less  security? 

Mr  MONRONEY  I  have  never  found 
that  to  be  tne  ca.^e  It  .secerns  to  mf  the 
trickle  alwavs  ends  when  it  leaves  Wail 
Street. 

Mr  MrG=:E  Is  not  this  the  phi- 
losophy that  is  offered  in  providing  such 
an  approacy  ? 

Mr  MONRONEY  We  have  always 
had  tight  money  in  Republican  admin- 
istrations. That  kind  of  policy  goes 
back  through  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try, to  the  days  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
when  he  had  to  move  in  and  compete 
with  the  Baik  of  the  United  States,  un- 
der the  Blddle  regime. 

It  always  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Democratic  Party  to  see  that  that 
trickle-down  theory — which  has  always 
been  discredited— Is  reversed.  Tl:ie 
Democrats  have  always  followed  the 
policy  that  prosperity  must  come  from 
the  ground  level,  and  that  from  small 
business  and  wage  earners  comes  a  gen- 
uinely heal'hy  prosperity,  as  nature 
nourishes  tlie  trees,  foliage,  flowers,  and 
grain  from  t"ie  ground. 
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Mr  M(  GEE  Would  not  such  a  pohcy 
pursued  lor  the  benefit  of  Wall  Street 
tend  to  save  the  people  from  inflation? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     That  way  of  sav- 

Iiil;  p.-ople  from  inflation  is  rather  diflB- 
cult  for  me  to  understand,  because  we 
have  been  told  countless  times  tliat  if 
we  dared  appropriate  150  million  above 
tlie  budget  lor  a  public  heaitli  project 
or  for  cancer  reisearch  or  for  Uie  develop- 
ment of  our  natural  resources,  the  ex- 
penditure of  $60  million  or  $100  million 
wouid  be  inliat.ijnar\'. 

We  have  be«n  told  we  must  not  spend 
such  adtiitional  amounts  of  money  be- 
cause Uit  y  would  u. crease  the  strain  on 
the  budget  and  create  inflation — but  at 
tiie  same  time  we  have  been  getting 
tliese  lectures,  evei-y  houi^  on  the  hour, 
becau.^e  of  our  banker  friends  who  run 
this  administration,  we  hav»  bef-n  m- 
creasinp  tlie  budget — $1  billion  even — 
durmp  the  hiSt  se-ssion  of  Congress  by 
add)  d  interest  cosLs  The  cost  of  interest 
increased  the  budget  $1  billion  during 
the  la^.t  session  of  Congress.  That  added 
to  the  cost  $4  billion  over  the  total  sum 
for  wliich  the  Democrats  were  handling 
practically  the  same  amouiii  of  puulic 
debt. 

So  if  it  is  appropriations  Uiat  create 
inflation,  a.s  we  have  been  told,  then  how- 
do  we  escape  inflation  by  an  additional 
$4  bilhon  cost  for  interest  resulting  from 
an  erroneous  and  discredited  policy? 
Yet  Uie  veiT  men  who  have  en^jineered 
Uiat  policy  aie  a&kmg  us  to  give  tliem 
power  which  no  President  since  George 
Washington  has  ever  had.  and  tliat  is 
tliC  pow  er  to  issue  long-term  boneis  w  iti:i- 
out  Imiitation  as  to  mterest,  wliich  they 
say  is  in  the  national  interest. 

We  have  found  that  some  of  the  things 
which  have  been  proclaimed  by  this  ad- 
mmistration  to  be  in  Uie  national  mter- 
est have  been  against  Uie  public  inter- 
est. An  additional  interest  cost  of  $4 
billion  to  the  taxpayers  m  the  foi-m  of 
additional  taxes  certainly  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  MoGEE.  I  wish  to  commend  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Oklahoma 
for  singling  out  what  I  think  is  the  cen- 
tral question  for  the  people  to  face  in 
this  verv-  critical  year.  We  can  talk 
about  peace  We  can  do  wishful  thinking 
about  many  other  Uilngs.  However,  I 
think  there  is  no  greater  issue  at  stake 
for  the  public  to  decide  forthrightly  than 
that  of  the  whole  economy  of  the  coun- 
try, which  in  effect  has  been  strangled. 
as  stated  so  well  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  by  a  tight  money  policy 
which  is  more  concerned  with  Uie  fu- 
ture security  of  a  few  in  a  very  narrow 
area  of  the  United  States  than  with  the 
productive  capacity  and  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  many 

I  want  to  commend  the  Senator  for 
his  courage  in  bringing  this  subject  be- 
fore our  people. 

Interest  rates  also  mean  .something  to 
the  people  of  Oklahoma  and  of  Wyo- 
ming. These  rates  mean  $200,  $300  or 
$400  extra  on  th.e  purchase  of  an  auto- 
mobile They  mean  several  thousand 
extra  dollars  on  the  purchase  of  a  house. 
I  think  houses  and  automobiles  and  hu- 
man necessiUes  axe  far  more  Important 


in  bringing  about  increased  productive 
capacity  for  the  NaUon  than  the  secur- 
ing of  the  highest  possible  interest  rales 
for  the  bankers  of  Wall  Street. 

Again  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
gmshed  friend  for  his  valuable  contribu- 
tion, because,  as  he  says,  the  added  $4 
billion  which  we  must  spend  annually 
now,  because  of  the  excessive  cost  of 
interest  under  this  administration, 
could  l>e  usc^d  to  improve  the  produc- 
tivity of  our  countr>-,  the  condition  of 
our  small  businesses  and  of  our  farm- 
ers. It  could  be  available  so  Uiat  money 
C5ould  be  lent  at  a  reasonable  rate.  How- 
ever, since  It  is  bciiog  used  for  interest 
alone  it  is  denied  use  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. 

If  Uhe  Congress  did  not  exceed  the 
President's  bud^-et  estimates  and  the  in- 
t<.»rest  ca^ts  could  be  reduced  to  the  levels 
which  the  Democrats  maintained  before 
Uie  Republican  administration  took 
over — I  hope  the  Senators  will  under- 
stand this,  because  it  is  important — Uie 
vei-y  same  $4  billion  of  excessive  added 
intere.-t  rales  we  are  payini:  today  would 
be  available  to  us  to  reduce  the  public 
debt.  We  therefore  would  drive  d3wn 
the  interest  rates,  because  we  wouid  be 
liquidating  $4  billion  of  public  debt  each 
year. 

Mr.  CLAPIK.  Mr.  President,  will  Uie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONTIY.  But  the  Republi- 
can administration,  by  getting  the  mter- 
est rate  higher  instead  of  Uquidating  Uie 
debt,  compel  the  Government  to  keep 
spending  more  and  more  and  more  for 
the  rent  of  the  money,  instead  of  retir- 
ing the  debt  itself. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr  CLARK.  Would  not  the  action 
which  the  Senator  advocates  have  re- 
tarded the  inflationary  forces  and  given 
us  an  opportimity  to  put  the  brakes  on 
inflation,  about  which  the  President  is  so 
interested'' 

Mr.  MONRONFY.  It  would  have  been 
the  greatest  single  contribution  which 
could  have  been  made  toward  retarding 
inflation  in  a  way  which  would  not  have 
been  destrucUve.  It  would  have  meant 
taking  out  of  circulation  $4  billion  in 
bonds — taking  it  out  of  the  monetary 
base,  for  which  the  banks  can  Issue 
credit  of  about  6  to  1  of  their  holdings 
of  these  bonds.  Consequently,  we  would 
have  been  acting  in  a  wise  way  and  we 
would  have  been  reducing  the  strain  on 
the  taxpayer.  We  would  have  elimi- 
nated not  only  $4  billion  of  outstanding 
debt,  but  the  interest  that  m.ust  be  paid 
each  year  on  the  additional  $4  billion. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  not  the  spiraling 
Interest  rate,  conversely,  have  a  verj-  in- 
flationarj'  effect? 

Mr.  MONTIONEY.  I  should  say  It 
does,  because  if  the  Interest  rate  goes  up, 
as  It  ha:s  gone  up,  for  small  business,  lor 
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industry,  for  automobile  manufacturers, 
for  automobile  buyers,  and  for  all  the 
various  others  who  are  affected  by  spl- 
raling  interest  rates,  there  Ls  an  addition 
to  the  cost  of  living,  to  the  cost  of  the 
product  the  customer  buys,  to  the  cost 
of  equipment  the  small  businessman 
buys,  to  the  cost  of  the  home  the  GI 
buys,  and  on  through  the  chain.  All  of 
this  must  be  reflected,  because  the  waees 
of  money,  the  same  as  the  wages  of  the 
people,  have  to  be  accounted  for  in  the 
ultimate  price. 

Despite  this,  the  administralion, 
which  rails  at  the  idea  of  increasmg  the 
minimum  wage  to  a  bare  livmg  e.xistence 
amount,  claiming  it  to  be  inflationary, 
thinks  nothing  about  the  added  steps  of 
Inflationary  cost  for  the  interest  com- 
ponent, for  the  wages  of  money,  which 
business  is  paying,  or  which  the  finance 
companies  are  exactmg  as  they  finance 
the  automobile  so  necessary  for  the 
workman's  transit  to  and  from  work,  or 
the  home  a  man  needs  to  live  in.  or 
many  other  factors  which  go  into  the 
cost  of  living. 

Mr.  McOEE  and  Mr.  GORE  addressed 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  I  shall  yield  first  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, who  was  previously  question- 
ing me. 

Mr.  McOEE,  Mr.  President,  nothing 
more  eloquently  attests  to  the  truth  of 
the  Senator's  observation  or  to  the  point 
of  the  question  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  than  the  fact  that 
the  present  administration  is  deploring 
inflation  at  a  time  of  tight  money.  What 
better  illustrate*  the  fact  that  tight 
money  does  not  obviate  the  fears  of 
inflation? 

I  think  this  is  a  process  involving  con- 
siderably more  than  the  inflating  of  the 
cost  of  a  GI  home.  This  process  ai.so  in- 
flates the  cost  of  a  Senator's  home. 
Senators  are  people,  too. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  And  Senators  buy 
their  homes  on  time,  I  will  say. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  should  like  to  give  the 
Senator  some  figures  which  I  think  may 
be  interesting  at  this  point. 

When  I  came  to  Washington  a  year 
ago  I  had  to  buy  a  house  at  what  I  sup- 
pose one  would  say  was  an  inflated 
Washington,  DC,  real  estate  price.  It 
was  a  very  simple  house,  but  it  cost, 
nonetheless,  $27,000  Had  I  been  able 
to  finance  my  house  in  Washington, 
D.C..  at  the  rate  of  interest  which  was 
the  rate  under  the  Truman  administra- 
tion instead  of  the  rate  of  interest  we 
are  talking  about  now,  which  is  being 
required  by  and  requested  by  this  ad- 
ministration, I  would  have  been  able  to 
finance  my  house  for  approximately 
$9,000  less.  I  am  not  referring  to  elim- 
inating interest  charges;  I  simply  refer 
to  $9,000  less  of  interest  charges  This 
Is  the  result  of  the  spiraling  of  interest 
rates. 

This  Is  why  It  seems  to  me  the  time 
has  come  to  call  a  halt.  Instead  of  being 
concerned,  as  the  White  House  has  been, 
about  increasing  maximum  interest 
rates,  I  think  the  time  has  come  to  fltiht 
for  maximum  production  rates,  in  con- 
trast. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  quite  agre^  with 
the   distinguished   Senator   from    Wyo- 


ming. He  Is  absolutely  correct.  This  in- 
terest bite  goes  from  the  very  lowest 
to  the  very  highest,  for  Living  expen.'^s, 
for  payments  on  homes,  and  everything 
else. 

I  think  the  figures  show  that  In  the 
cas4'  of  the  average  GI  home  the  cost  of 
interest  has  gone  .so  high  that  the  GI 
mast  at  least  sacrifice  one  room,  and 
pos.sibly  one  and  a  half  rooms,  if  he  is  to 
have  a  house  for  the  same  money  and 
for  the  same  monthly  payments;  or,  if  he 
wislies  to  carry  the  loan  longer,  he  can 
make  payments  for  an  additional  10 
years,  and  finally  own  the  same  home. 

This  is  the  present,  this  is  the  cift,  this 
Is  ':he  legacy  of  a  discredited  policy 
which  is  being  imposed  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment and  which  has  been  imposed 
upcn  the  people  of  the  country.  Now 
we  are  being  asked  to  compound  the 
error.  We  are  being  asked  to  remove 
the  historic  ceiling  which  has  existed 
thr>u?h  two  world  wars,  through  the 
war  in  Korea,  through  the  great  major 
depre.ssion.  and  through  a  whole  series 
of  minor  Eisenhower  recessions. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yie  d  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  CHLTvCH  Mr  President,  would 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa regard  it  as  an  accurate  statement 
that  the  President  expressed  dismay  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  message  about 
the  fact  that  in  this  year  the  total  inter- 
est charges  on  our  national  debt  will  ex- 
cef-d  $9  billion,  and  then  went  on  to  pre- 
scribe as  his  solution  still  higher  inter- 
est rates? 

Mr     MONRONEY.     That    Ls    correct 
The  higher  Interest  rate."?  are  to  be  paid 
to  ^ower  the  Government's  interest  costs 
This  is  the  neatest  trick  of  the  week,  or 
of  the  year. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Is  It  not  also  an  ac- 
curate statement  that  in  1953,  when 
this  administration  took  power,  one  of 
its  first  oflflcial  acts  was  deliberately  to 
Increase  the  interest  rate  on  the  national 
debt? 

Mr    MONRONEY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Does  the  Senator 
have  available  the  figures  to  show  what 
the  total  added  cost  hae  been  to  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  resulting 
frcai  the  increase  in  interest  rates  which 
hanS  occurred  since  1953,  when  this  ad- 
ministration made  that  deliberate  de- 
cision? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  could  get  that 
information.  I  do  not  have  it  at  this 
time  because  there  was  a  quorum  call, 
and  I  was  not  able  to  obtain  it. 

The  figure  now  is  $4  billion  plus,  per- 
haps $4 '2  billion  added  cost  for  the  cur- 
rent year.  It  was  about  $3.5  billion  last 
year.  The  cost  has  progressed  upward 
with  accelerating  speed. 

The  more  accustomed  the  bankers  be- 
come to  the  friendly  environment,  shall 
we  say,  of  big  business  in  this  admin- 
istration, the  greater  has  been  the 
greed,  the  greater  has  been  the  insist- 
ence, and  the  greater  has  been  the  man- 
agement of  Government  finances  in  be- 
half of  these  people,  with  a  very  valued 
assist     downtown     from     every     single 


agency  of  Government  which  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  issuance  of  Gov- 
ernment securities  or  of  Government- 
guaranteed  securities. 

These  are  the  Siame.se  twins.  The 
nearest  thing  to  a  Government  bond  is 
a  Government-guaranteed  security;  yet 
the  distineui.shed  Senator  from  Idaho 
I  Mr.  Church),  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  1  Mr  McGee],  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wusconsin  I  Mr. 
•ProxmireI,  the  distiHL'ui.shed  Senator 
from  P'-nnsylvania  I  Mr.  CL.^RKl.  the 
distinKUJ.shed  SAiator  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr  GiiREl,  and  many  other  Demr^cratic 
Sonators  have  conr.istently  called  atten- 
tion to  the  escalation  of  the  Government 
guaranteed  home  mortgages,  the  GI 
home  loans,  and  the  FHA  mortgages. 

They  started  at  about  4  percent. 
Gradually,  with  each  .se.ssion  with  the 
excuse  that  they  wished  to  end  the 
vicious  discounting  system,  administra- 
tion offlciaLs  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
homebuilders  and  building  and  loan 
people,  and  others,  that  the  way  to  loosen 
up  money,  the  way  to  avoid  a  vicious 
di.scount  system,  was  to  rai.se  the  interest 
rates  on  the.se  GI  loans.  They  had 
statutory  authority  to  raise  the  rates  on 
FHA  loans.  But  as  the  interest  rates  on 
the  GI  loans  were  rai.sed.  it  was  neces- 
saiT  to  raLse  the  interest  rat-es  on  FHA 
loans  because  they  are  so  closely  con- 
nected. But  with  eaih  raise  In  the  ca.se 
of  Government -guaranteed  mortgages, 
which  are  most  nearly  comparable  to 
Government  bonds,  they  acted  as  an 
escalator  to  pull  higher  and  ever  higher 
the  Interest  rates  on  Government  bonds. 

So  the  housiag  loans,  which  run  into 
billions  of  dollars  a  year,  find  themselves 
aeain  after  the  raise  in  competition  with 
an  escalating  interest  rate  because  of 
Government  poUcies  bo  the  adminis- 
tration comes  back  to  the  Congress  and 
recommends  a  higher  interest  rate,  an 
increase  of  one-half  of  1  percent,  or 
three-quarters  of  1  percent,  on  guar- 
anteed housing  loans.  That  request  is 
granted,  and  the  Government  bonds 
move  up  to  their  proper  ratio  with  the 
legislated  increase  in  the  housing  loans, 
which  are  guaranteed  almost  as  though 
they  were  genuine  Govenunent  securi- 
ties. 

So  we  have  had  the  merriest  song  of 
escalation,  to  the  great  delight  of  Wall 
Street,  those  who  control  the  limited 
amount  of  long-term  investment  capital. 

No  one  hats  shown,  in  the  Treasury's 
presentation,  that  anything  done  in  rais- 
ing the  interest  rate  will  bring  a  greater 
flow  of  long-term  investment  capital. 
The  nearest  we  can  come  to  relating 
long-term  investment  capital  to  Gov- 
errunent  bonds  is  that  US.  bonds  draw 
from  the  same  pool  of  long-term  money 
from  which  Government  guaranteed 
home  mortgages,  under  the  FHA  and  GI 
loans  also  are  financed. 

After  being  taken  for  a  buggy  ride  four 
or  five  times,  on  the  theory  that  raising 
Interest  rates  would  cau.se  money  to 
flow  m,  we  find  tiiat  they  must  be  in- 
creased again  and  again.  That  theory 
should  be  discredited  by  now;  yet  we 
are  asked  to  do  it  again. 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY,     I  yield. 


Mr.  CHURCH.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Oklahcma  is  rendr-rmg  a  great 
service  today  in  bruiging  tins  subject  to 
our  att^^niion  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
It  seenis  to  me  that  his  service  is  in 
closest  confo-mity  with  what  has  been 
the  traditional  role  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  as  a  p  irty  of  the  working  people, 
of  the  farmeis,  of  the  small  independent 
busine.s&men.  who  have  opposed  hit;h 
interest  rates 

By  the  same  t<jken.  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  Rip  Van  Wiukie  were  to  go  to 
sleep  at  any  ?iven  period  in  the  history 
of  this  count]-y,  when  he  woke  up  all  he 
would  need  to  do  would  be  to  ask.  "How 
high  are  the  interest  rates?"  If  they 
were  up  ne;ir  the  ceiling,  he  would 
know  that  the  Republicans  had  taken 
over  the  national  administration. 

True  to  tliat  kind  of  behavior,  the 
present  Republican  administration 
undertook,  a.'  one  of  its  first  official  acts. 
a  deliberate  move  to  increase  the  interest 
rate  on  the  Federal  debt. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  hf.s  so  well  pointed  out,  both 
with  respect  to  the  Government  debt 
and  with  respect  to  the  VA  and  FHA 
loans,  each  year  the  administration  has 
come  back  to  the  Congre.ss  and  said, 
"Do  not  be  alarmed  about  the  present 
Interest  rate  The  real  problem  is  to 
channel  money  in,  to  refinance  the 
debts,  to  obtein  the  nece.ssary  capital  for 
the  FHA  and  Veterans  Admin. .'^tration 
loans.  The  solution  to  the  problem  is 
to  increase  he  interest  rate  still  fur- 
ther." 

Here  we  a-e.  7  years  later.  None  of 
these  problems  is  solved,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  expresses  his 
dismay  when  he  observes  that  the  in- 
terest on  the  Federal  debt  in  the  present 
year  exceeds  $9  billion.  His  pre.scnption 
is  to  raise  interest  rates  still  further. 
This  seems  :o  me  to  prove  that  these 
gentlemen  c  mnot  learn  by  experience. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  Congress  cnn.  If 
our  experience  demonstrates  that  rais- 
ing interest  rates  will  solve  none  of  these 
problems,  but  will  merely  n'^gravaie 
them  still  further,  let  us  profit  by  that 
experience. 

Mr.  MONPvONEY.  I  could  not  agree 
more  tliorouihly  with  what  my  distin- 
guished colkagiip  from  Idaho  has  said. 
He  has  been  m  the  forefront  of  the  fight 
against  the  i:reat  policv  of  error  which 
is  creating  a  cn.sis.  Wc  must  under- 
stand that  under  this  administration 
the  things  which  happen  in  the  admin- 
istration are  not  necessarily  known  to 
the  Presideni. 

Although  his  administration  has  been 
In  power  for  7  years,  and  is  nearing  the 
end  of  its  term,  he  has  onlv  now  become 
acutely  awaie  of  the  fact  that  he  has 
been  able,  th-ouph  his  policies  and  those 
of  his  admini.stration,  to  double  the  in- 
terest cost,  on  approximately  the  same 
amount  of  public  debt. 

Then  he  says  that  the  way  to  remedy 
the  situatioE  is  to  be  able  to  pay  more 
for  interest,  and  to  cement  the  high  in- 
terest rate  as  a  legacy,  so  that  we  shall 
never  forget  President  Eisenhower  as  we 
pay  of!  the  6,  7,  8  or  10  percent  Govern- 
ment bonds  which,  over  30  years,  is  the 
answer  to  the  Wall  Street  dream.  This 
is  better  than  "The  Night  Before  Christ- 


mas." This  is  actually  "The  Night  Be- 
fore Chri.stmas  Lliroughout  the  year,  or 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  pres- 
ent year,  and  up  unul  January  20,  1961. 
when  we  hope  an  administration  with 
fiscal  sanity  will  take  over  and  readjust. 

We  should  put  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bsard  and  the  bank,  as  an  agency  of 
stabilization  of  this  Government  at 
least  on  speaking  terms  with  the  facts 
of  life.  Today  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  holds  practically  no  bonds  which 
mature  in  loss  than  1  year,  and  this  in 
a  period  of  time  when  there  is  the  great- 
est pre-ssure  on  the  long-term  market, 
and  when  the  Treasury  is  urgmg  long- 
term  investments  and  1."=  willing  to  break 
the  hi.stonc  ceiling  on  the  interest  rate 
in  order  to  get  more  money.  JBut  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  an  arm  of  the 
Government,  is  withdrawing  from  this 
element  of  investment. 

I  was  amazed  to  read,  on  the  New 
York  Times  financial  page,  the  record- 
breakinc  interest  rat^es,  and  the  bargains 
which  were  available.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve could  go  into  the  open  market  and 
buy.  at  tremendous  discounts,  these  very 
same  Government  bonds. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times  of 
January  5.  at  the  close  13  issues  of 
Treasury  debt  were  selling  at  prices  to 
yield  more  than  5  percent.  Eight  issues 
were  di-scount  bills  due  from  next  June 
to  October  The  othf^rs  were  as  follows: 
2'2S  of  Nnvrmber  1961,  5  2  percent: 
3='48  of  Ni'Vf  mber  1962.  5  03  percent: 
2 '48  of  August  1963  5  09  percrnt; 
2*8"?  of  Pebruar>'  1963    at  5  10  percent 

It  would  seem  to  me — and  I  do  not 
have  the  t/^tal  amount  of  this  outstand- 
ing debt — that,  if  these  issues  are  r>end- 
Ing  on  the  market,  perhaps  it  mieht 
depress  the  interest  rates  demanded  if 
the  Federal  Reserve  were  to  make  a  few 
investments  in  the  greatest  and  most 
stable  credit  in  the  world,  the  US. 
bonds,  which  are  kicking  around 
at  this  gre.1t  discount.  However,  I  sup- 
pose that  would  not  be  quite  sportine  in 
Republican  circles,  or  that  it  micht  be 
called  unfair,  because  it  wotild  be  evi- 
dentiary material  for  the  Wall  Street 
bankers  to  advise,  "We  mu5t  bid  a.x)ve 
5  percent  so  long  as  these  tenns  are 
pending  in  these  various  issues." 

They  have  been  doing  everything 
within  their  power  to  force  up  the  inter- 
est rates.  Consequently,  we  are  in  the 
dilemma  of  being  a.<^ked  to  violate  a 
course  of  action  which  lias  been  in  ex- 
istence since  George  Washington's  tim.e 
and  to  give  to  President  Eisenhower 
authority  to  put  us  deeper  into  debt. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Sciiator  yield? 

Mr    MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  Constitution  is  very  explicit  in  giv- 
ing Congress  the  right  to  regulate  our 
money? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  true.  That 
is  one  of  the  prime  dutie*;  of  Congre.ss. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Constitution  specifies  that 
power  in  article  I.  section  8,  subpara- 
graphs 2  and  5,  I  believe.  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  the  President  Is  asking  us  to 
relinquish  Uie  only  reinainii.g  power  we 


liave  over  interest  rates,  when  he  asks 
us  to  raise  the  4  V4 -percent  interest 
limit. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  Is  correct. 
Until  1918  Congresses  held  the  power 
with  respect  to  the  rate  of  interest  and 
the  power  to  set  the  amount  of  the  debt 
issue.  Under  Carter  Glass,  in  order  to 
speed  the  financing  of  World  W-ar  I 
Congress  yielded  its  power  to  fix  the 
debt  issue  amount  and  never  got  it 
back.  "Very  few  people  know  that  Con- 
gress liad  that  power  or  that  it  was 
traditional.  Carter  Glass  was  permuted 
by  Congress  to  hanole  the  financmp  of 
the  war  as  to  bond  issue  amounts  but 
Congress  fixed  the  long-term  interest, 
ceiling  at  4' 4  percent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  talk  about  the 
erosion  of  legislative  power.  Would  this 
proposal  not  be  a  surrender  by  Congress 
of  a  very  important  power  which  it  still 
retains  and  which  the  Constitution  ex- 
plicitly and  directly  gives  to  Congress? 
Would  it  not  be  a  surrender  of  that 
power  to  the  Executive'' 

Mr.  MGNTIONEY.  That  is  true.  Be- 
yond that,  it  would  be  putting  this 
power  into  the  hands  of  whoever  the 
President's  designee  was.  I  am  sure  it 
would  not  be  the  President  himself,  be- 
cause I  am  confident  he  is  even  less 
familiar  with  this  subject  than  he  is 
with  others.  He  would  designate  some- 
one to  exercise  these  powers.  It  would 
not  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
because  he  is  busy  with  other  thincrs. 
It  would  be  delegated  to  an  old- 
fashioned,  orthodox  banker.  There  has 
been  a  quarantine  in  Government  on  new 
ideas  which  have  been  suggested  even  by 
Republican  Members.  The  ideas  which 
have  been  suggested  to  modernize  savings 
bonds  have  been  quarantined.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  the  case  of  savings 
bonds,  we  are  still  issuing  a  1939  pack- 
ace  in  the  year  1060.  That  has  been  the 
esse  with  respect  to  the  suggestion  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Williams],  to  revise  the  interest  rate 
payments,  so  that  they  would  carry  a 
level  rat-e,  instead  of  the  present 
payments. 

Instead,  they  are  following  the  ortho- 
doxy of  a  past  time,  and  thus  we  find 
ourselves  without  any  new  ideas  on  that 
subject  It  Ls  strange  indeed  that  in  a 
job  of  such  magnitude  so  little  market- 
inc  advice  has  been  called  in  from  the 
outside,  other  than  from  the  money- 
lenders themselves.  The  rates  that  are 
suggested  for  these  bonds  come  from  the 
moneylenders  themselves  from  the  big 
Wall  Street  financiers.  I  do  not  believe 
that  IS  in  the  best  interest  of  the  countr>'. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  referred,  as  have  several  of 
our  other  colleagues,  to  Wall  Street.  I 
am  sure  that  when  the  Republicans  hear 
us  refer  to  Wail  Street  they  think  that 
the  Democrats  are  reverting  to  it  as  a 
pohtical  symbol.  We  do  not  mean  that 
at  all. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa and  our  other  colleagues  are  con- 
sc:entious  and  sincere,  and  certainly  I 
could  not  be  more  serious  in  that  regard. 
During  the  last  congressional  recess, 
while  I  was  in  my  home  State  of  Wis- 
consin, I  made  it  a  point  to  visit  tlie 
small  bankers.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
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Wall  Street  Journal  and  the  New  York 
Times  said  that  President  Eisenhower 
was  calling  on  the  bankers  and  others 
to  talk  to  Senators  and  Representatives, 
to  persuade  them  that  the  4I4  percent 
limit  should  be  eliminated. 

I  made  it  a  point,  while  I  was  in  Wis- 
consin, to  talk  to  every  smalltown 
banker  in  the  towns  I  visited  during  the 
recess.  As  a  result  of  my  talkine;  with 
these  smalltown  bankers  I  found  that 
either  they  had  no  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject or  they  supported  our  position  and 
were  opposed  to  the  posi';ion  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

They  said,  "If  these  intere.'^t  rates  con- 
tinue to  rise,  we  will  be  damaged,  and 
we  will  lose  money.  Of  course,  it  is  true 
that  we  will  receive  more  money  on  our 
loans,  but  we  will  be  damag'^d  " 

The  smalltown  bankers  have  ^50  or 
from  65  to  75  percent  of  their  deposits 
in  time  deposits,  against  which  thev  have 
to  pay  interest.  The  Wall  Street  bank- 
ers have  only  3  or  4  or  at  most  6  percent 
of  their  deposits  in  time  deposits.  Th^ir 
deposits  are  overwhelmingly  in  demand 
deposits. 

Naturaliy  the  interest  propcsal  is  won- 
derful for  Wall  Street,  but  it  does  not 
help  the  small  bankers  at  all.  It  does 
not  help  the  local  country  bankers  at  all. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely ris:ht.  Just  as  my  colleague  said 
earlier  in  the  debate.  'They  have  planned 
it  that  way."  It  was  done  by  the  ■  Hum- 
phrey-Dumphries,"  and  iias  resulted  \n 
the  present  dilemma.  If  a  small  baiiker 
held  $100,000  of  these  bond.s  at  par,  and 
they  go  down  to  85 — as  has  happened — 
they  lose  $15,000  by  Mr.  Humphrey  s  act. 
A  burnt  child  hates  fire.  At  the  same 
time  the  Treasury  cannot  understand 
why  small  bankers,  having  been  burnt  by 
the  bear  raid  by  Wall  Street  on  the 
''Humphrey-Dumphrey"  issues,  are  not 
willing  to  buy  more  Government  bonds. 

They  cannot  understand  why  so  many 
small  bankers,  at  the  very  prospect  that 
Congress  might  be  willing  to  give  what 
the  President  is  asking  for.  should  say, 
"Don't  try  to  talk  to  us  about  any  more 
bonds.  We  have  had  our  bath.  We  have 
taken  our  hcking.  We  do  not  want  any 
more  manipulations  of  this  kind  in  Gov- 
ernment bonds.  We  do  not  want  any 
further  decrease  in  the  value  of  our 
bondholdings.  We  cannot  afford  to 
hold  them."  They  are  not  prepared  to 
take  that  kind  of  loss. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  small  bankers 
are  deeply  concerned  with  the  action  of 
the  Treasury  inflating  the  10-month  5- 
percent  issue.  I  found  in  many  cases 
they  were  deeply  concerned.  I  do  not 
wish  to  detain  the  Senator  any  longer 
or  to  interrupt  him  further,  but  I  should 
like  to  address  a  few  more  remarks  to 
him. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the 
effect  on  the  independent  businessman 
and  the  home  buyer  and  the  car  buyer 
is  a  kind  of  selective  inflation.  It  is  true 
that  some  economists  believe  that  there 
may  be  some  effect  with  respect  to 
diminishing  inflation  if  interest  rates 
are  Increased.  That  theory  has  been 
advanced.  However,  the  best  that  can 
be  said  for  It  is  that  it  Is  channeling 
Inflation  into  areas  where  it  is  necessary 


to  borrow  money  to  pay  for  money  in 
order  to  make  purchases. 

It  channels  inflation  into  home  buy- 
ing and  automobile  buying,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  has  said  so  well,  and 
also,  and  particularly,  into  .school  con- 
striction and  hospital  construction. 
There  is  no  question  m  my  mmd  that  the 
cost  of  the  present  hard-money  policy 
to  school  con.struction  has  been  greater 
than  the  benefit  which  would  be  received 
by  the  most  generous  propo.sal  that  has 
been  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
to  jenefit  schcx)!  construction. 

The  increased  cost  to  localities  for 
building  schools  has  simply  bf^en  devas- 
tating bf'cause  of  the  hard-money  policy. 
The  cost  has  increased  20.  30,  or  40  per- 
cent, as  the  interest  rate  has  increased 
since  1952 

Mr  MONRONEY  An  I  the  communi- 
ties will  be  paym-,'  that  debt  for  20  or  30 
ye?,rs.  becat-se  they  are  issuing  long-term 
bonds  at  recordbreakmg  interest  rates. 
It  .s  a  travesty  on  the  future  educational 
policies  of  the  country  to  tie  the  smallest 
ani  leost  able  communities  to  these 
bonds  for  20  or  more  years  because  they 
are  ret;rable  only  serially;  they  cannot 
be  Picked  up  and  refinanced,  as  many  of 
tht?  blue  ribbon  or  blue  chip  debentures 
can  be 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  It  means  also  that 
many  schools  which  .siiould  be  built  are 
not  being  built.  Many  hospitals  which 
shDuld  be  built  are  njt  beint,'  built  We 
talk  about  tiie  importance  of  growth  in 
ou.-  economy.  All  of  us  want  it  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  alike  But  it  is 
perfectly  obvious  that  when  4.  5.  or  6 
percent  of  the  working  force  of  the  Na- 
tion IS  unemployed,  and  a  larce  part  of 
our  resources  are  unemployed,  high  in- 
terest rates  are  preventing  us  from  get- 
ting the  kaid  of  production  growth  we 
need. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  from 
W.scon.s;n  is  corr^  ct.  Has  it  ocurred  to 
hun — I  am  sure  it  has — tliat  this  policy 
is  aioo  doing  a  great  dis.service  to  our 
country,  because  it  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly po.ssible  to  accelerate  the  combina- 
tions of  hut^e  businesses  by  the  liquida- 
tion of  small  business'^ 

During  the  depression,  I  ran  a  small 
busine.ss.  During  times  of  tight  money, 
the  ability  of  small  businessmen  to  bor- 
row for  their  inventories,  to  carry  their 
accounts,  or  perhaps  to  provide  for  ex- 
pansion. r.=>  mf-a^er  indeed.  The  banker 
IS  tou^'her  and  more  grim  looking.  He 
wants  a  greater  degree  of  security  With 
tighter  money,  he  can  be  more  selective. 
He  can  favor  the  rich,  those  more  able 
to  pay,  those  having  the  large.'^t  reserves. 
So  It  is  often  a  psychological  thing. 

I  have  heard  from  many  of  my  small- 
business  friends,  wtio  say  to  me,  "I  am 
simply  throwing  in  the  sponee.  I  know 
the  bank  does  not  wish  to  carry  me,  be- 
cause every  time  I  renew  my  note,  I  am 
told  I  must  reduce  the  amount  ma- 
terially, since  money  is  tight,  and  mterest 
rates  are  going  up." 

Many  fine  banks  do  not  put  the 
squeeze  on  their  customers,  particularly 
country  banks  and  smaller  banks,  where 
the  personal  relation.ship  has  existed 
from  father  to  son.  and  so  on.  But  they 
are  compelled  to  ask  for  an  earlier  liqui- 
dation of  the  loans.    So  after  a  few  trips 


bark  and  forth  to  the  bank,  and  having 
the  favjr  of  renewal,  and  hearing  a  lec- 
ture from  the  banker  of  how  titzht  money 
is.  the  borrower  is  told.  "I  do  not  think 
we  will  be  able  to  renew  tlie  note  llie 
next  time." 

So  the  vision  of  what  he  can  throw 
overboard  in  a  liquidation  sale  makes 
that  man's  mind  up  that  there  is  no 
place  in  this  administration  for  small 
business.  Bankruptcies  are  bad  enough  : 
but  the  voluntary  liquidations  which  are 
taking  place  becau.se  of  the  tight  money 
policy,  and  because  of  the  cruel  attri- 
tion in  the  financing,  which  was  avail- 
able under  Democratic  administrations 
to  carry  small  business,  are  numerous 

Has  the  Senator  noticed  the  increased 
number  of  appeals  to  see  If  anything 
can  be  done  to  help  get  a  loan  from  the 
Small  Business  Administration''  My 
mail  has  increased  10  times  over  what 
it  was  10  years  ago  in  this  respect,  be- 
cause the  normal  sources  of  credit  have 
been  drying  up,  and  in  a  last  yasp  of 
desperation  borrowers  are  seeking  to 
keep  their  small  businesses  alive 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  have,  indeed  no- 
ticed that  I  am  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Small  Busine.ss  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
.so  I  am  very  con.scious  of  the  fact  that 
the  demands  on  the  Small  Businp.<vs  Ad- 
ministratlon  have,  as  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  pointed  out,  increased 
greatly.  It  is  a  serious  que.stion  as  to 
how  this  problem  can  be  solved  Ob- 
viously, the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion cannot  do  it.  This  is  but  a  tiny 
fraction  of  the  number  of  businesses 
which  need  help  The  great  majority  of 
small  businesses  may  feel  that  no  aeency 
in  Washington  can  help  them  There 
are  only  a  few  which  are  active  and 
aggressive  and  can  do  the  Job  The 
number  of  small  businesses  which  need 
help,  as  the  Senator  has  pointed  out. 
constitute  many  hundreds 

Mr  MONRONEY  Has  it  occurred  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  the 
tight  money  policy  can  help  create  in- 
flation? Let  as  say  that  all  interest 
payments  are  deductible  from  the  in- 
come tax  An  interest  payment  of 
$1,000  by  a  person  who  Is  in  the  25-i">er- 
cent  bracket  has  small  value  as  an  in- 
come tax  deduction.  He  gets  some 
credit  for  it.  But  the  people  who  are 
borrowing  large  sums  today,  and  are 
willing  to  pay  all  the  interest  v  hich  is 
necessary  to  get  the  money — and  sup- 
pose it  runs  8  percent  or  10  percent — 
and  happen  to  be.  as  I  am  not,  in  the 
$200.000-a-year    income    bracket. 

They  can  afford  to  pay  8  or  10  per- 
cent for  the  money  If  they  are  In  a 
high  income  tax  bracket,  such  as  the 
90-perrf>nt  bracket,  they  can  deduct 
most  of  interest  cost.  So  their  net  cosi 
if  they  paid  interest  on  a  10-percent 
basis,  and  were  in  the  90-percent  brack- 
et, would  be  only  1  percent.  The  Gov- 
ernment would  be  subsidizing  them  for 
9  percent.  Yet  these  are  the  very 
sources  of  inflationary  investment  and 
expansion    which   exists   today. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  And  there  Is  dis- 
crimination. It  is  an  ad\antage  to  the 
man  who  has  an  enrjrmous  Income,  and 
a  disadvantage  to  the  man  who  does  not 
have  it. 


Mr.  MONRONEY  Tlie  greater  the 
income,  the  larger  the  tax  subsidy  we 
might  say.  t  irough  the  ductlbility  of  the 
interest  rate  he  pays.  If  he  is  In  a  high 
bracket,  he  can  certainly  do  well.  No 
wonder  Uios?  who  deal  in  big  money  are 
pushing  the  interest  raU's  up.  because 
they  are  freezing  out  the  ribbon  clerks 
They  are  rr.aking  it  easy  for  those  of 
wealth,  part  cularly  if  Uncle  Sam  is  foot- 
ing nine-tenths  of  the  bill  for  the  inter- 
est rate  they  pay 

Small,  ha  d- pressed  corporations,  like 
United  Statf  s  Sieel.  Bethlehem  Steel  and 
Aluminum  Corp  of  America,  with  then- 
huge  earnings  and  their  correspondingly 
large  profit*;,  are.  through  interest  de- 
ductibility, iettinfi  Uncle  Sam  pick  up  ,t1 
percent  of  the  co.st  of  all  the  mtere.^t 
ihey  pay.  So  if  they  are  borrowing 
money  at  6  percent,  the  going,  net  rate 
to  them  is  less  than  3  percent  But  the 
Government  is  'Uncle  Sap  '  When  he 
pays  5  percent,  he  is  paying  a  real  5  per- 
cent. He  cannot  deduct  as  a  busine.ss 
expense  his  own  interest  rate.  He  can- 
not deduct  It  from  the  budget  or  any- 
where else  United  St?tes  S*eel.  Alu- 
minum Corjv  of  America.  General  Elec- 
tric, and  anv-  other  of  the  lar^e  corpora- 
tions, and  many  of  the  medium-si/ed 
corporations,  because  of  the  deductibility 
feature  with  respect  to  interest,  are 
actually  boi  rowing  money  cheaper  than 
Uncle  Sam  can  borrow  it 

Mr.  CHIRCH.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  yield" 

Mr  MON  iONprf      I  yield 

Mr  CHURCH  The  Senator  from 
Oklaiioma  is  aware  of  course,  that  we 
Democrats  ai"e  often  branded  by  our  col- 
leagues across  the  aisle  as  reckle.ss 
spenders  Is  it  not  fair  to  say  that  most 
of  those  who  so  brand  us  are  avowed 
backers  of  .he  Republican  tight-money 
policy' 

Mr  MONRONEY.  I  think  all  the  test 
votes  have  shown  that  there  are  very- 
few  devtat  ons  from  the  Republican 
.school  of  huher  interest  rates  and  tight 
money. 

Mr  CHURCH  Does  the  Senator  sup- 
pose that  if  those  very  gentlemen  were 
given  carte  olaiiche  authority  to  proceed 
to  cut  waste  and  to  trim  the  fat  from  all 
the  activities  of  the  Government  in  evei-y 
feasible  wa:'  open  to  them,  they  could 
possibly  efffct  a  .saving  which  would  be 
so  great  as  a  hat  their  tight -money  pol- 
icy has  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country'' 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  very  glad  the 
Senator  frcm  Idaho  mentioned  that. 
There  is  no  means  by  which  they  could 
save  in  app -opriations  tiie  $4  billion  of 
extra  added  interest  cost  to  Uncle  Sam. 
let  alone  sa  -e  the  $20  billion  or  $30  bil- 
lion it  is  coiting  the  taxpayers,  becau.se 
of  the  higher  interest  rate.s  they  too 
must  pay. 

Perhaps  i .  has  occurred  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho,  who  has 
been  very  nuch  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  in  others,  that  the  earned 
income  from  interest  is  of  a  pectiliar 
type.  Perhi.ps  the  internal  revenue  laws 
were  planned  in  Uiat  way;  I  do  not  know. 

But  if  there  is  an  $18  biUion  or  $20  bil- 
hon  incom-e  from  agriculture,  as  it  in- 
creases, the  tax  is  paid  on  the  relative 


increa.se  in  the  profits  made.  On  the 
other  hand,  m  the  case  of  interest,  there 
is  somewhat  of  a  difference.  I  think  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  is  estimating  the 
amount  of  income  from  interest  now  at 
nearly  $'20  billion  a  year.  The  cost  of 
$50  billion  of  our  debt  is  relatively  small, 
because  the  Government  pays  a  low- 
interest  rate  to  the  American  citizens 
who  buy  the  defense  bonds.  Inciden- 
tally, they  are  the  ones  who  have  the 
greatest  faith  m  the  Government;  they 
demonstrate  that  by  then  purchases  of 
those  bonds  with  their  small  .savings. 
But  tliey  are  r«'ceivinc  the  lowest  rate  of 
inierest  At  a  time  when  Wall  Street  is 
cl'.arging  5  1  percent  or  5  9  percent  or 
more  the  .American  citizens  who  buy  the 
deft  use  bonds  are  accepting  the  low  in- 
terest rale  which  those  cavings  bonds 
bear.  They  have  faith  in  Uncle  Sam. 
The  interest  they  collect  usually  is  taxed 
as  personal  income,  often  m  the  25-  or 
30-percent  bracket. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  large  amount.s 
of  short-term  Government  high  interest 
obligations  are  held  by  insurance  com- 
panies, savings  institutions,  and  other 
large  concerns:  and  the  interest  they 
receive  on  the  Government  obligations 
they  purchase  rarely  gets  back  into  the 
tax  stream  which  results  from  the  or- 
dinary interest  income  So  the  Govern- 
ment not  only  loses  as  a  result  of  the 
tax  deductibility  of  personal  or  corporate 
interest  expense  available  to  such  large 
pei-sonal  incomes,  but  the  Government 
also  fails  to  collect  a  full  measure  of 
taxes  on  the  interest  earned  by  those 
who  can  claim  special  pi  ivileees  such  as 
mutual  insurance  companies,  mutual 
savin'is  banks,  and  so  forth,  who  have 
special  tax  privileges. 

So  we  find  that  it  all  adds  up  to  the 
establishment  of  a  very  favored  posi- 
tion or  a  very  nice,  cozy  little  club,  let 
us  say 

However,  there  are  .some  cood  signs 
For  instance,  yesterday  I  was  delighted 
to  read  in  the  New  York  Times  that 
finally  the  great  mystery  of  where  one 
goes  to  buy  a  Government  bond  other 
than  a  defense  bond  is  being  solved  by 
the  small  mveir^tor.-:..  I  think  that  is  im- 
portant, because  those  who  usually 
have  controlled  the  strategy  in  connec- 
tion with  the  merchandising  and  the 
marketing  of  such  Government  bonds 
have  been  rather  secretive  about  the 
practice  followed,  and  very  few  per.sons 
who  had  $1,000  or  $2,000  or  $5,000  to 
invest  in  other  Government  bonds 
seemed  to  know  how  to  go  about  buying 
such  .securities. 

So  I  was  indeed  delighted  to  read  in 
yesteiday's  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times  the  following : 

PrBi.ir   DisoovERs   US    Bill  Market — Insti- 
TtTioNs    Are    Swamped    by    Inquirhs   roR 

THE  NfM-  TIlEASUHY  Issrx 

(By  Albert  L  Kraus) 
The   public   discovered    the   Treaaury    bill 
market    yesterday   and   sent  bankers  scurry- 
ing   to    textbooks    to    help   explain    how    U 
operates. 

Mr  President,  the  dispatch  came  from 
New  York — not  from  Oshkosh  or  Kala- 
mazoo   or    Okmulgee.    Okla. — and    was 

published  in  the  New  York  Times.    From 


the  article  we  learn  that  when  the  people 
demanded  an  opportunity  to  purcha.se 
tiie  5-percent  Government  bonds,  in 
many  cases  it  was  necessary  for  tl  e 
bankers  to  consult  the  textbooks,  in  or- 
der t-o  determine  how  to  explain  just  how 
the  procedure  operated. 

I  read  further  from  the  article,  which 
was  published  in  the  New  York  Tunes  on 
January  12: 

Lured  by  predictions  that  the  Treasury 's 
special  offering  today  of  »l.5O0  million  of  I- 
year  bills  might  be  sold  at  prices  to  taring 
investors  5  percent  and  possibly  51.,  percent, 
Uivesti'rs  flooded  banks,  savmps  bank*,  and 
investment  hor.ses  with  inquiries  about  the 
issue 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York. 
where  bids  will  bf  accepted  until  1  30  p  m. 
today  reported  hundreds  of  telephone  calls 
and  a  lineup  of  Investors  cash  In  hand, 
ready  t<-  buy 

Mr.  President,  certainly  that  beats 
Macy  s  bargain  basem.ent.  The  public 
has  foimd  out  what  is  going  on  in  Wall 
Street,  and  they  want  in  on  the  new, 
high  yield.  5-percent  Government  bonds. 
which  have  so  long  been  such  a  great 
myst<>r>'  to  the  small  investors  who 
wanted   to   buy   them. 

I  read  further  from  the  article: 

By  way  of  contrast,  the  regular  weekly 
bill  auctions  yesterday  occasioned  only  the 
routine  interest  of  Government  securities 
dealers  and  other  professionals 

Mr  President.  I  have  heard  about  pro- 
fessional wrestling  being  fixed;  and  now 
we  are  hearing  about  the.se  professionals, 
according  to  the  New  York  Times. 

I  read  further: 

Biinkers.  in  many  cases,  were  forced  to 
confess  to  depositors  who  wanted  to  shift 
funds  from  savings  accounts  into  the  new 
bills  that  they  weren't  entirely  sure  how  the 
auction  worked  After  a  bit  of  quick  re- 
search, however,  a  number  were  able  to  ex- 
pliiin  that — 

Unlike  other  Government  securities, 
which  are  usually  sold  at  fl.OOO  and  beitr 
interest  in  regular  installments.  Treasury 
bills  arc  sold  at  a  discount  from  their  re- 
demption price  An  investor  realizes  his 
return  by  appreciation  of  the  bill  to  $1  000 
at  maturity 

Bills  are  s<:ild  at  auction,  with  prices  and 
return  to  investors  determined  by  the 
strength  of  the  bidding,  in  contrast  to  other 
Government  securities  which  are  offered  at 
fixed  interet^t  rates  Thus.  In  contretst  to  the 
Treasury's  offering  last  October  of  its 
"magic  5"— 6-percent.  4-year.  10-month 
not.es — the  return  to  investors  on  today's 
bill  offering  won't  be  known  until  all  the 
bids  are  in  and  tallied.  This  may  not  be 
until  a  late  hour  tonight. 

Small  investors  may  buy  »1.000  to  1400  000 
in  bills  ($200,000  In  the  regular  weekly 
auctions)  without  naming  a  price  merely  by 
Indicating  on  their  bids  how  many  they 
want.  This  Indicates  their  willingness  to 
accept  the  average  price  determined  In  the 
competitive  bidding. 

These  noncompetitive  bids  are  then 
awarded  In  full.  Competitive  bidders, 
usually  professional,  have  to  take  their 
chances  with  what  is  left. 

Because  of  the  considerable  Interest  In 
today's  issue.  Government  securities  dealers 
estimated  that  the  noncompetitive  bidding 
might  total  $500  million,  compared  with 
their  earlier  estimates  of  $300  million.  They 
guessed  that  this  might  cut  the  rate  dis- 
count on  the  new  Issue  to  6.05  to  5.10  per- 
cent. 

Bankers  said  that  while  Inveeton  wer« 
flooding    them   with   Inquiries,  withdrawals 
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were  smaller  than  those  in  October  to  pur- 
chase the  "magic  5s."  The  Bowery  Sav- 
Izigs  Banks,  for  Instance,  reported  60  with- 
drawals totaling  $327,000.  On  the  first  day 
after  announcement  of  the  "magic  59,"  It 
h>st  $3,400,000. 

The  article  shows  that  if  the  public  are 
let  "in"  on  how  to  buy  such  Government 
bonds,  they  will  not  exact  the  last  ounce 
of  blood,  by  trying  to  reach  the  very  top 
of  the  interest  rate  available. 

In  connection  with  this  matter,  about 
which  even  many  of  the  New  York 
bankers  are  uncertain  at  a  time  of  crisis 
in  obtaining  funds  to  finance  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Why  has  not  our  great  Govemment, 
explained  its  fiscal  facts  of  life?  It  has 
propaganda  agencies  by  the  score  In 
every  department  and  agency  m  Wa.5h- 
Ington  they  have  writers  who  could  get 
this  information  into  the  newspaper.^. 
and  on  the  radio,  and  the  television. 
This  way  they  could  show  the  people  of 
the  country  how  they.  too.  can  enjoy  a 
5-percent  return  on  a  Government  bond 
for  5  years  or  slightly  less. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  hi^h  time 
for  the  Congress,  after  the  report  of  the 
committee  headed  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DorcLAsI.  to  hear  from  the 
Treasury.  I  am  sure  they  will  ask  some 
very  searching  questions  about  why 
someone  has  not  been  "tending  the 
store,"  why  someone  has  not  been  taking 
affirmative  action  to  reverse  the  ever- 
accelerating  trend  to  stratospheric  in- 
terest rates. 

Two  men  could  do  that  very  easily.  I 
venture  to  say  that  two  speeches,  if  made 
in  earnest,  and  if  they  demonstrated  a 
determination  to  do  something  about 
this  matter,  could  reverse  this  ever -ac- 
celerating trend  that  is  leading  to  hieiher 
and  higher  interest  rates.  If  President 
Eisenhower  would  state,  in  a  speech,  that 
this  process  has  gone  on  long  enough. 
and  that  the  Govemment  intends  to 
move  to  break  the  bottleneck  on  the 
Government's  financing  and  the  ever -in- 
creasing exaction  of  interest;  and,  sec- 
ond, if  Mr.  Martin,  the  head  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  would  state  in  a 
speech  that  the  Board  is  ready  to  go 
back  into  open  market  operations,  which 
served  the  Government  so  well  during 
the  gigantic  financial  operations  neces- 
sary in  World  War  II — such  action  would 
lower  the  interest  rates;  and  once  they 
started  to  go  down  hili.  I  think  they 
would  continue  to  go  down  hill,  because 
the  operation  that  is  keeping  tho  in- 
terest rates  at  these  high  levels  is  more 
or  less  an  artificial  "bear"  ra^d 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yieM  to  me? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  to  say 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the 
Treasury,  by  changing  their  present 
policies,  could  lower  the  interest  rates, 
without  any  substantial  inflationary 
effect,  by  supporting  the  Government 
bond  market? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  certainly  say  .so; 
and  I  would  say  that  they  them.,elves 
have  the  power,  with  the  detjree  to  w  hich 
they  go  into  open  market  operations 
Vi^re  these  bonds  are  placed,  to  limit  m 


any  way  they  wish  the  Inflationary  im- 
pact by  their  very  operations. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Would  the  Senator  not 
a<jree  with  me  that  it  would  be  most  un- 
wise for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
to  consent  to  an  increase  in  the  interest 
debt  ceiling  unless  and  until  the  present 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  and  the  Treasury 
were  drastically  changed? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  would  certainly 
say  that  is  true;  and  I  would  say  that 
putting  this  unlimited  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  men  who  have  gotten  us 
mto  this  position  would  be  foolish  in 
the  extreme.  They  have  not  demon- 
strated the  competence  to  manage  the 
public  debt:  and  to  Kive  them  the  power 
to  saddle  us  with  such  a  recordbreaking 
interest  rate  for  another  20  dr  30  years 
would  be  the  most  traeic  di.sservice  to 
this  Nation  and  to  our  children  and 
children's  children,  who  would  have  to 
pay  for  this  folly,  that  the  Congress 
could  do. 

Mr  CI^RK  Tlie  Senator  has  long 
been  an  expert  on  the  subject  of  resi- 
dential housing  and  construction  Does 
not  the  Senator  agree  that  these  high 
interest  rates  operate  adversely  on  the 
construction  of  housing  which  is  badly 
needed  by  t.he  famines  of  America'' 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  agree,  and  I 
have  the  testimony  and  communications 
from  almost  all  the  homebuilders  in  my 
State,  who  now  say  the  interest-rate 
cost  and  the  siiortage  of  money  and  the 
continued  discounting  of  Govemment 
guaranteed  mortgages  are  literally 
wrecking  the  hom*'building  industry  and 
denying  the  man  with  an  average  income 
the  opportunity  to  buy  and  to  provide 
for  his  family  a  home  of  minimum 
standards 

Mr  CLARK  The  Senator  is  familiar 
with  tlie  fact  that  there  is  a  sj)ecial  sub- 
committee to  invest. gate  the  subject  of 
unemployment,  tiie  chairman  of  which 
is  the  Senator  from  Minne.sota.  I  have 
the  honor  to  serve  on  ttiat  committee. 
Will  not  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
agree  with  me  that  reemployment  and 
employment  are  b^-ing  actively  deterred 
by  tight  money  and  high  interest  rates? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  certainly  do,  be- 
cause the  larger  the  percentage  of  the 
cost  of  buying  or  building  that  flows 
into  interest,  tlie  lesser  tlie  amotint  that 
can  flow  mto  construction  of  housing  or 
purchase  of  goods.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  greater  the  diversion  of  money 
which  must  be  made  to  pay  "rent"  on 
the  money,  as  I  have  ."Stated,  the  les.ser 
the  amount  that  can  be  paid  for  con- 
struction of  hou.ses  or  purchase  of  goods 

Mr  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
that  tight  money  and  higher  Interest 
rates  are  mhibit.ng  desirable  increased 
national  economic  growth? 

Mr  MONRONEY.  I  would  say  that, 
and  agree  to  it.  and  also  say  that  policy 
has  added  to  the  inflationary  impact. 
There  has  never  been  during  this  period. 
while  we  have  continued  to  have  infla- 
tionary increases  tn  our  living  costs,  a 
shortage  in  supply  of  any  single  basic 
item  I  know  of. 

Mr.  CLARK.  So  we  do  not  have  a 
situation  of  too  much  money  chasing 
too  few  goods .' 


Mr  MONRONEY  There  Is  no  "clas- 
sic inflation  '  Yet  the  administration, 
while  every  sign  or  scrap  of  evidence  in- 
dicates this  is  not  a  "cUissic  inflation." 
is  giving  us  the  remedy  that  is  pre- 
scribed in  the  books  on  economics  to 
treat  "classic  inflations."  That  is  the 
same  as  giving  a  person  a  vaccmalion 
for  smallpox  wtien  he  has  miunjjs. 

Mr,  CL.'M-iK  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  made  reference  to  banks,  with 
relation  to  t;ie  h.eh  interest  policy.  I 
wonder  If  he  will  join  me  in  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  there  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
article  from  the  January  3.  1960.  issue 
of  the  Nt'w  York  Times,  entitled  "Banks 
Will  Show  Record  Earnings."  from  which 
it  appears  that  1959  was  the  most  pros- 
perous year  in  history  for  bunks,  and 
that  was  due  largely  to  the  interest 
rates'' 

Mr  MONRONEY  Tliat  must  have 
been  the  .segment  of  our  economy  to 
which  the  President  referred  when  he 
spoke  ab'  ut  the  prosperity  of  the  ecin- 
omy  He  was  not  looking  beyond  Wall 
SLreer 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President,  I  a.-k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  may 
be  printed  in  the  RuroRD  at  this  ixiint 

'I  here  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ba.vks  Will  Show  Record  Earnings— A 
HiciHES  RrrtniN  on  1>ja.ns  I.s  the  Hr.sfLX 
OF  Ri^iiNG  Rates  or  Intere-st  Oaim  Here 
PVTT  AT  13  8  Pdcint — 1959  PRonr  Intrea  e 
riF  9  Percent  roH  Bic  iNsTmrriONS  i  v  uriiTn 
AJiEAs  Sighted 

(By  Albert  L  Kraus) 

B.Ank.?  across  the  Natlcn  wlU  tx'nin  thla 
week  lo  report  record  operating  eanungs  far 
1959 

Unlike  1958,  when  the  Federal  Reserve  per- 
mitted an  Increase  of  H5  billion  In  bank 
loans  and  investments,  tiie  improvement  will 
reflect  chiefly  the  banks*  ability  to  clear  a 
higher    return    on    their    portfolios. 

For.  although  earnings  assets  ro«e  less  than 
16  billion  In  1959.  rising  Interest  rates  per- 
m-.lted  the  banks  to  improve  f ub'^tantially 
their  return  on  loaxLS.  From  an  average  uf 
4  17  perceiit.  the  1958  low  p'jlnt.  interest 
rates  on  short-term  business  1  >ans  in  19 
large  cities  had  risen  t<-i  5  27  percent  by  Sep- 
tember. In  New  York  City,  the  rise  was  from 
3  88  percent  to  6  15  percent 

Not  only  have  rising  Interest  rates  bene- 
fited banks'  Incomes,  but  the  banks  have  con- 
tinued to  shift  out  of  lower  yielding  Oov- 
ernment  securities  Into  higher  ylelUlng  bui^l- 
ness  and  consumer  loans.  In  1958.  the  bauka 
added  «8.200  million  to  their  holdings  of 
Government  securities  and  those  of  Federal 
agencies.  Laat  year,  they  sold  1 7  200  mil- 
lion. At  the  same  time,  they  Increased  their 
loans  to  business  *5,600  million,  their  mort- 
gage loans  and  their  cousumer  loans  12.700 
mlillon  each. 

SOME  rXXL  SQUEEZX 

All  banks,  however,  have  not  shared  equally 
In  the  Improvement  In  operating  earnings 
For  "retail  banks" — tboee  dependent  on  the 
business  of  small  savers  and  borrowers — the 
rising  coet  of  savings  deposits,  of  branch 
system  operations  and  of  promotion  have 
kept  expenses  cheek-to-Jowl  behind  climbing 
gross  Income. 

For  the  "wholesale  banks" — those  depend- 
ent on  larpe  business  customers  the  tend- 
ency of  orporations  over  recent  ye*rs  to 
hold  their  depoelts  to  a  minimum,  to  shop 
competitively  for  bank  services,  and  to  turn 


over  their  fi  nds  more  r.^pldly  has  produced 
a  similar  squeeze  on  earnln>rs 

On  balance,  however,  the  bai.kfi  In  the 
major  money  centers — and  among  these  the 
•wholesale"  banks — should  show  the  greatest 
improvemeni  for  1959.  For  one  thing,  al- 
though thel)-  return  on  loans  tends  to  fall 
more  rapidly  than  that  of  retail  banks  in  a 
period  of  declining  interest  rates,  it  tends  to 
rise  more  rapidly  in  a  recovery.  For  another, 
their  break-* ven  points  are  lower. 

EANKS   HrRF    r  \RT    W,  FI  I. 

M  A  Sch.tplro  &  Co.,  bank  stock  dealer, 
estimates  that  the  8  New  York  City 
banks  amon?  the  25  largest  In  the  Nation 
should  show  a  13.8  percent  Increase  in  net 
operating  earnings  for  1959  over  the  level 
of  1958.  In  contrast,  the  other  17  banks — 
among  their  the  big  retail  branch  system 
banks  on  the  Pacific  coast — are  expected  to 
show  a  gain  of  only  9  percent 

The  New  York  banks  report  capital  funds 
equal  to  ll.i)  percent  of  their  deposits,  the 
other  17.  to  8  9  percent  Because  of  this 
relatively  giealer  capltalia^tlon.  the  New 
York  banks  continue  to  show  an  operating 
return  on  capital  funds  smaller  than  other 
t>anks  In  the  top  25.  9  38  percent  against 
1073  percent.  M  A  Schaplro  &  Co  notet. 
however,  that  the  New  York  banks'  return 
on  capital  has  risen  from  5  77  percent  over 
the  last  10  years 

Operating  earnings  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story  of  how  the  banks  are  doing  By  defini- 
tion, they  exclude  profits  and  Ifjsses  on  se- 
curities. And  most  banks  will  show  sizable 
losses  In  their  bond  accounts  for  1959 

But  this  is  an  entirely  normal  occurrence. 
As  Interest  rates  rise,  the  market  value  of 
securities  In  a  bank >  portfolio  declines.  Be- 
cause the  bulk  of  these  securities  are  U  S 
Government  obligations,  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion about  their  ultimately  t>elng  redeemed 
at  full  value 

A  bank  may  hold  its  t>onrta  t-i^  maturity 
and  avoid  loMes.  but  to  do  so  will  mean 
some  sacrifice  of  return.  Or  It  may  realize 
Its  bond  losses,  obtain  a  tax  benefit  and 
switch  Into  higher  yielding  securities  The 
banks  that  show  the  largest  bond  losses, 
thus,  often  show  the  sharpest  rise  in  operat- 
ing earnings 

The  choice  between  holding  bonds  to  ma- 
turity and  switching  often  is  not  simple 
For  some  banks,  realization  of  bond  account 
losses  may  require  dipping  Into  undivided 
profits,  part  of  the   bank  s  capital   funds 

For  Institutions  unable  or  unwilling  to 
raise  additional  capital.  V:ls  means  that  ac- 
ceptance of  a  lower  rate  of  earnings  growth 
sometimes  Is  preferable  to  going  outside  the 
organization  for  funds. 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President,  I  have  a 
request  from  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr  Morse  I  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  in  which  he  ex- 
presses his  regret  at  being  unable  to  be 
on  the  Senate  floor  at  this  time,  and 
which  IS  a  commendation  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  foi  the  splendid 
addre-ss  he  has  been  making  in  the 
Senate  this  afternoon 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie 
statement  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  t)Oint 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  pnnt<^d  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Statement    by-    Se.nator    Morse 

I  regret  that  I  am  unable  U>  be  on  the 
Senate  floor  at  this  time  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  OklahfmiH  lor  the  presenta- 
tion he  IS  making   today 

The  request  of  the  President  for  higher 
Interest  rates  on  long-term  Government 
bonds  and  on  savings  bonds  is  but  another 


step  In  the  direction  of  the  tight-money, 
economic  restriction  policy  his  administra- 
tion has  continuously  pursued.  It  was  In 
February  of  1953  that  I  became  one  of  the 
first  Senators  to  rise  in  the  Senate  to  pro- 
test the  interest  rate  b-x)st  announced  by 
the  jicwiy  inaugurated  administration. 
Since  then.  Its  tight  money  policy  has 
hami>ered  the  economic  development  of  the 
entire  Nation  Its  adverFe  effect  upon  hovis- 
Ing  and  consequently  upon  the  lumber  in- 
dustry with  which  we  are  so  concerned  m 
Oregon  has  been  documented  time  and 
again.  Yet  we  are  again  being  served  up 
more  of  the  same. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  |  Mr  Mon- 
roney)  has  led  the  ftght  In  the  Senate  for 
an  Interest  rate  policy  on  the  financial 
transactions  of  the  Federal  Go\ernment 
which  would  encourvipf-  the  steady  economic 
growth  of  the  Nation  He  has  been  a  wise 
and  valiant  leader  In  the  interest  of  the 
American  people  on  this  matter,  and  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  views  he  is 
expressing. 

Mr  YARBOROUCtH  Mr  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    MONRONEY      I  yield. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  I  wi.sh  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  for  the  fine  address  he 
is  making  and  for  th.e  thorough  man- 
ner in  which  he  is  calling  the  attention 
of  the  i>eople  to  the  deleterious  effect  on 
our  general  economy  of  the  unconscion- 
able increa.se  m  int^'iest  rates. 

I  desire  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  the  home- 
builders  of  Texas  have  stated  to  me 
that  the  effect  on  homebuildinp  in  my 
State  is  exactly  the  .same  as  that  which 
the  Senator  state'd  it  was  in  Oklahoma. 
It  is  interfering  with  housing  construc- 
tion. It  is  depriving  many  families  of 
the  opportunity  to  acquire  liomcs.  That 
is  one  phase  of  the  problem. 

I  express  my  appreciation  for  the  ex- 
cellent and  thorough  manner  m  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Nation. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tmgui.shed  Senator  from  Texas.  Mr. 
President,  finally,  in  closing,  I  would 
merely  like  to  say  that,  in  addition  to 
all  the  other  thing.s  I  have  said  about 
the  lack  of  wisdom  of  gumg  this  un- 
limited authority  to  the  administration 
to  pay  higher  interest  rates  in  order  to 
reduce  the  Government  interest  rate,  an- 
other very  cogent  reason  exists  for  not 
giving  the  President  this  authority.  It 
IS  that  the  administration  has  never 
tried  to  use  the  4' 4-percent  int-erest  rate 
for  which  autlionty  has  been  granted 
smce  1918.  How  does  the  administration 
know  it  cannot  sell  bonds  at  4 '4  p>er- 
cent  interest '' 

We  know  that  in  a  rather  tight  market, 
on  a  short  term  shghtly  under  5  years, 
the  "magic  5s  '  were  tremendously  over- 
subscribed. 

Certainly  without  finding  out  what 
we  should  pay.  in  ways  other  than  ac- 
cepting the  unverified  word  or  F>erhaps 
the  guess  of  those  who  manage  the  money 
market  in  New  York,  it  might  be  wise  to 
tr>-  out  the  4'4-i>ercent  figure  before  we 
give  President  Eisenhower  and  the  peo- 
ple who  have  put  us  in  this  fix  authority 
no  other  President  ol  the  United  States 
has  ever  had. 


RECESS 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
tomorrow  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  lat  6 
o'clock  and  24  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day. January  14,  1960,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January   13.   1960: 

DrPl,OMATlC    AND    FOREIGN    SERVICE 

The  foliowing-named  perscns,  who  were 
appoinied  during  the  last  recess  of  the  Sen- 
ate   Ui  the  offices  ir.dicated 

Now  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  2 
and  secretaries  In  the  diplomatic  service,  to 
be  also  consuls  general  of  the  t:nlted  St.ates 
of  America  : 

Ward  P  Allen  ol  Virginia. 
Harlan  B   Clark   o!  Ohio 
George  W  Renchard.  of  Michigan 
■William  D    Wright    of   the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia 

For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  ofB- 
cer  cf  class  2.  a  consul,  and  a  secretary 
m  the  diplomatic  service  ol  the  Ur.tted 
States  of  America 

Joseph   Mlntzes.   of   Pennsylvania 
Now    a    Foreign    Service    officer    ^)f    class    3 
and    a    secretary    m    ihe    diplomatic    service, 
t/.i    be    also   a   consul   general    of    the  United 
States  of  America 

Merrltt  N    Cootes,  of  Oregon. 

For  appouitment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  3,  consuls,  and  secretaries  in  the 
diplomatic  service  ol  the  United  States  of 
America 

Harold  E  Rowland,  of  Virginia. 

Norman  F  Johnson    of  Maryland. 

Barney  B  Taylor,  of  Michigan. 

Fur  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers of  class  4.  consuls,  and  secretaries 
m  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
•States  of  America: 

George  A.  Landry,  of  New  Hampshire. 

T    Howard  Peters,  of  Washington. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  offi- 
rers  of  class  5.  coiisuls.  and  secretaries  In 
the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States 
of  America : 

Henry  W    Kemp    of  Pennsylvania. 

Harry   K\isliner.    of   California. 

Tliomas  E    Summers,  of  California 

Now  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  6 
and  secretaries  in  the  diplomatic  service, 
to  be  also  consuls  of  the  United  States  of 
America 

Chris    C    Pappas,   Jr..    of   New   Hampslilre, 

Edward  M    Rowell.  of  California. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  6.  vice  consuls  of  career  and  sec- 
retaries in  the  diplomatic  ser\lce  of  the 
United  States  of  America, 

Spirv.>s   A,   Slafacas.   of   Florida. 

Miss  Anita  R  Wharton   of  Florida 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers of  class  7,  vice  consuls  of  career, 
and  secretaries  in  the  diplomatic  service  of 
the  United  States  of  America: 

Miss  Prances  L  Adams,  of  Arizona, 

Mrs     Ethel    Balashova.    of    California. 

Roger  A    Provencher.  of  Colorado. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  8.  vice  consuls  of  career,  and 
secretaries  In  the  diplomatic  service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

David  Anderson,  of  New  York. 

Rcxjney  E    Armstrong,  of  CaUfornl*. 

Donald  P   Black   of  California. 
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Richard  L.  Bow  en,  of  South  Dakota. 

Thomafl  Gordon  Brown,  Jr  ,  of  New  Mexico. 

John  Allen  Buche.  of  Indiana. 

John  B.  Connely.  of  California. 

John  P.  Crawford,  of  Ohio. 

DougUu  James   Harwood,   of   Connecticut. 

Marvin  W.  Humphreys,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Robert  K.  Kaufman,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Kenneth  A  Kurze,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Paul  L.  Laase,  of  Nebraska. 

Stephen  J.  Ledogar,  of  New  Y  irk 

Jon  S.  Lodeesen,  of  Tennessee. 

Edward  V.  Nef ,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Jack  R.  Perry,  of  Georgia. 

Paul  B.   Remmey.  Jr  .  of  Penn.=ylvania. 

Charlea  W    Schaller.  of  Wl.sconsln. 

Lincoln  F  Stelk,  of  Ilhnois. 

Charles  H.  Thomas  U.  of  New  H.impshire. 

Joseph  W,  Twinam.  of  Tennessee. 

Thomas  H  Walsh,  of  Texas. 

E.  Allan  Wendt.  of  IlUnots 

A.  Norman   Williams,  of  Mlchit^an. 

A  Foreign  Service  Reserve  ifTicer  ro  be  a 
consul  general  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica: 

William  Howard  Taft   III,  of  Connecticut 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  to  be  con- 
■uls  of  the  United  States  of  .\merica: 
Valentin  E    Blacque,  of  Minnesota. 
Seymour  Cha'.fln.  of  New  York. 
Rnsa  L.  Collins,  of  Mis.sour! 
Daren  J.  Fhtcroft.  of  Virginia. 
Albert    W     Hennig,    of    Missachusetts. 
Philip  Q.  Hodge,  'f  C'nnecticut. 
Eric  Neff.  of  the  Di.strict  of  Columbia. 
Michael  Pavlyik,  of  Virjcmia 
John   B    Perkey,   Jr  ,   '  '   V,e.st  VtrRlnia. 
Philip  B,  K    Potter,  (-1  C. >:;:■. oct  :cut. 
William  H    Strong,  of  V'lr^; :.  .t 
Rutherford  T,  \Va!.=h.   of   C  il:'   rni-i 

A  Foreign  Service  Reserve  ufflcer  t.j  be  a 
consul  and  a  serret.u-y  m  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Alex  A.  Cohen,  of  CalLrornla. 

Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  to  be  vice 
consuls  of  the  United  States  of  America; 

Charles  J  Baker,  of  Virginia. 

Christopher  H.  Ballcu.  of  Vermont. 

Robert  B  Clark,  of  Ma.ss'"'husett3. 

George  L.  Coale,  Jr  .  of  Cal. forma. 

James  R.  Connelly,  of  Calif orula. 

Richard  K.  Cooke,  of  Texas. 

John  W  Hennessy,  of  Connecticut. 

John  A  HoUzna.  of  Pennsylvarua 

Starr  M  King.  Jr    of  Ma.s.<;  ichusetts, 

James  F,  Shea,  of  M.iryl.'.nd. 

Joseph  P  Sherman,  of  Michigan. 

Jack  Stewart,  of  Illlnoi? 

Robert  L.  Taylor,  of  New  York. 

Foreign  Service  Reserve  ofHc^rs  to  be  vice 
con.^uls  and  secretaries  in  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States  of  America; 

William  T    Brown,  of  New  Jersey. 
Ralph  W.  Stephan.  Jr  ,  of  Ohio. 

Foreign  Service  Reserve  ofnoers  to  be  secre- 
taries In  the  dlplom.Ttic  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America : 

Edgar  J.  Applewhite,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Howard  W.  Bovee.  of  Wisconsin. 

Edward  P.  Brown,  of  V;ri<;i..a. 

Dudley  R.  Burrls,  of  Tex.as 

Robert  O.  Caldwell.  Jr  ,  of  Virginia. 

Laughlln  A.  Campbell,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Arthur  C.  Close,  of  Virginia. 

Raymond  H.  Close,  of  New  Jersey. 

Richard  J,  Cornish,  of  Kansas. 

Aldo  D'Alessandro,  of  New  York. 

Philo  Dibble  of  Utah. 

Edward  A.  Dow,  Jr  ,  of  New  York. 

Charles  L.  Duthle,  of  Coloi-ado. 

Mrs.  Virginia  H.  Emmons,  of  MlcM(sa. 

John  F.  Fay,  of  Virginia, 

John  3.  Foat«r.  of  Virginia. 

Joseph  C.  Goodwin,  of  Utaiu 


Tucker   P.   E    Gougelmann,   of   New    Y  jrk. 

Charles  C.  Hall,   Jr.,  of   Virginia, 

John  J  Hicks,  of  Virginia. 

Leo    J.    Horvath.   of    Pennsylvania. 

Boris  Hyln,  of  Virginia. 

George   A.   Ives.   Jr  .   of   North  Carolina. 

Hans  J   Jensen,  jf  California. 

Thane  A    Kihiman.  of  Michigan. 

George   V.   Lauder,  of  Connecticut. 

Lawrence  O  liCisersohn,  of  the  Dutrlct  of 
Columbia 

Richard  M    Long,  of  Col  irado 

Edw.ard  S    Lynch,  of  Maryland 

Jr>seph  A    Minof    Jr  ,  of  Orra;on 

Nich  ....s    A      M    rite.sari.i.     jf    New    Yjrk. 

Dunccin  PMrreil,  of  Pennfylvania. 

R;i;ph  H    Redford.  of  Utah. 

Cirl  J   Sohoepe,  of  Ohio. 

Edward  H.  Splain,  of  Virginia. 

Richard  P.  Stolz,  Jr..  of  Vermont. 

Clifton  R.  Strathern.  of  Mas.sachu.setts. 

John  M.  Turner,  of  Georgia 

Frederick  D    Vreel.ind.  of  Ne-.v  V   rk. 

Frederick  U.  Wells,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Foreign  Service  staff  offirers  to  be  consuls 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 
K   Marshall  Berg,  of  Iowa. 
Edmund  R.  Johnson,  of  Massachusetts. 
M.ix  W.  Kraus.  of  Maryland. 
Miss  Ellen  I.  McCuUough,  of  New  Jersey. 
Stephen    N.   Sestanovlch,   of   California. 


K0U3E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wr:nNrsn\v.  .T\Nt  \i!^  i;;.  I'.K^O 

Thf  H  <\i:w  mnt,  at  12  O'clock  noon. 
TTi"  C';-..ipi;iin.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D  ,  oiTt'ied  the  following  prayer: 

Piov^ib.s  9:  10:  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is 

*hi,  ^oQinning  of  wisdom. 

Alm.'hty  God.  may  we  now  approach 
Thy  throne  of  erace  not  only  with  our 
o'.vn  mdividu.il  nf^eds  and  longings  but 
with  tho.~,e  of  all  mankind. 

In  penitence  wf  confe.^.s  thnt  our 
prayers,  so  often  in  days  ?one  by.  have 
seemed  to  have  bof-n  unan.swered. 

Inspire  u.s  to  wait  before  Thee  in 
deeper  reverence  and  humility. 

Piir.^e  our  mind.s  and  h'"'arts  from 
doubt.s  and  mis-rivings  and  lift  them  by 
Thy  .spir.l  to  the  hcis^hts  of  courage  and 
hope. 

Help  us  to  believe  that  nothing  wo  ask 
and  do  in  accordance  wilh  Thy  divine 
and  holy  will  sliaii  pass  away  unheeded 
and  uniioLiced. 

In  Christ's  n^^me  we  pray.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  procp^incr"  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  COMMITTEE 

The  .SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  whicti  was 
read  by  the  Clerk; 

Congress  or  thk  United  State.s, 

House  ot  REfRESENrATivsS, 
Washington.  D  C  .  Ja'iuary  12.  I960. 
Mr.   Speaxck:    I   hereby   tender   my   resig- 
nation  as  a  member  of   the  Post   OfH"e   a.id 
Civil     Service    Committee    effective     imme- 
(UAt«ly. 

Sincerely  yours. 

GEORGK    K     PFTTPTrT, 


The  SPEAKER  Without  objection. 
tiie  resignation  is  acceptt-d. 

There  wrus  no  ob'pction 

Mr.  MILL.S  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  re.-^riuuon  <H.  Res.  417>  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  a.s  fv.llt.w.s; 

Resolved,  That  Oforce  E  Shipi  rr,  of  Il- 
linois, be,  and  he  Is  her  -hy.  elected  a  m»:n- 
ber  of  the  standing  C<  m.iiittee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  Appropriations. 

The  resolution  was  ni?rped  to 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ASSISTANT     SUPEKINT?:Nr>ENT     OP 
THE  PRESS  GALLERY 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr  Fpoakor  T 
offer  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  418'  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Rfsolvrd.  That  effective  January  1.  1960, 
there  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House,  until  otherwise  provided 
by  law.  compensation  at  the  basic  rate  of 
$5,300  per  annum  for  the  services  of  a  spe- 
cial assistant  superintendent  of  the  House 
Press  Gallery:  Provided,  hoveter.  That  the 
authorization  and  appropriation  herein  con- 
tained shall  terminate  whenever  a  vacancy 
occtirs  In  the  p>oeltlon  herein  created. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CUBA— PATIENCE? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks 

The  SPEAKFIR.  I.s  there  ob.iection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
cans should  not  be  surprised  that  the 
Castro  government  has  for  the  present 
rejected  the  formal  protest  by  the  US. 
Government  of  the  seizure  of  Amf»rican 
properties  In  Cuba  without  nr)rmal.  Iceal 
processes  and  without  any  clear  und'r- 
standing  as  to  reimbursement  of  the 
owners.  We  have  previously  given  Cuba 
two  not«;  on  property  confl.scation  and 
this  third  and  last  protest  was  delivere<l 
in  the  hope  that  the  Castro  government 
would  discuss  the  situation.  Instead,  the 
Castro  revolutionary  a;overnmfnt  has 
promised  to  study  the  protest  in  due 
time. 

No  one  can  deny  the  sovereign  right 
of  the  Castro  government  to  establi.'^h  a 
land  reform  program  and  to  take  prop- 
erties to  accomplish  these  purpcKse.";  In 
fact,  the  United  States  has  lone  fostered 
and  encouraged  land  reforms.  However, 
law  and  justice  dictate  that  the  taking 
be  equitable  and  that  the  property  own- 
ers shall  be  fairly  reimbursed  fur  their 
investments. 

Even  the  Cuban  constitution  declares 
that  expropriated  property  .should  be 
paid  for  in  cash  at  amount.^  fixed  by 
the  courts,  and  paid  for  in  advance  of 
expropriation. 

Until  now,  the  Castro  government  has 
claimed  it  cannot  pay  in  ca^ii  and  that 


payment  for  properties  tajcen  would  bo 
made  in  4L'  percent  bonds,  payable  over 
20  years  iii  Cuban  currency. 

The  United  Slau-s  prote.'-t  does  not 
deny  the  sovereign  ruht  of  expropria- 
tion, but  It  does  legiLimaLely  ctxnpla.n 
about  faeuures  wliicii  vmiate  every  ngni 
and  law,  ewn  Castro's  law. 

Since  Dr  Ca.<^trn  has  for  the  present 
refased  to  disru.ss  this  matter  and  has 
not  given  rea.sonable  assurance^  regard- 
ing reimburj>rment  for  thf  properties 
taken,  It  is  fair  to  a-'-.^^ume  in  fact  I  think 
it  is  quite  clear,  that  he  may  never  do  so. 
Through  various  .subterfuttes  the  Ca.stro 
government  will  rationalize  it?  ix>sit;  n 
of  seizing  property  without  fair  and 
proper  payment. 

The  plant. f'd  Cn^^m  pattern  l.*:  ( '..! 
Bimple,  brutal,  and  efT*  ciive  Bite  off  oi.c 
piece  at  a  tirne:  build  up  fictitious  pnv- 
emment  lien.s  apain^t  tlie  property:  the 
government  taj-ies  tlie  pro5>eity  when  the 
liens  cannot  be  paid  T^ie  own^-r  is 
lucky  to  end  up  with  hi.s  life  Th'  N-^ris 
did  it  to  the  Jews  before  World  War  IT. 
The  only  safe  a.vumption  which  ti.us 
country  can  make  on  furtiier  actions  in 
Cuim  is  that  Dr  Ca.'.-tro  and  hi.s  govern- 
ment Will  Continue  to  follow  tlie  party 
line.  This  {>arty  line  amone  other 
things.  Includes  continued  anti -Ameri- 
can fe<>lmgs.  Pag'^  9  of  the  Ru.s.sian  po- 
litical handbook  calls  this  a  necessary 
d:v.  :  ~  on.irv  t.w.-:;c  d'-.sit'ned  and  calcu- 
la't   1    t<i    make    >  nu    fee]    your    aats 

Since  the  fju-^tn  go\!-rnnient  is  sov- 
ereign, we  m  i.st  re<-orni7.e  the  method  of 
operation.  The  iX)ctor  mtend.s  to  ampu- 
tate at  onro  witiiout  ane.^the*ia  for  the 
United  States.  Ane.sthesia  for  Cxiba  will 
be  planned  antl-Amei  ican  vilifications 
and  tirades  to  rover  up  harsh  «nd  illeeal 
act,-^;  mr-quitable  prortd'ire;  and  iu.stifv 
national  M>f.al  ri  f  :ni  which  is  liberal 
and  which  is  opixised  by  th*-  "Yankee  u:.- 
perlalist."  It  is  really  unfortun.'tte  that 
Dr.  Castro  d'>es  not  care  or  understand 
that  thjse  shopworn  phrasers  are  not 
original  with  him.  Even  wonse,  it  ap- 
pears that  1  ur  good  friends,  the  Cuban 
people,  are  clearly  beine  driven  down  a 
blind  alley— the  orbit  of  a  freedom -lov- 
ing peoples  republic  according  to  a 
planned  and  prepared  .script. 

One  act  of  thi.<:  play  calls  ft.r  Dr  Castro 
to  become  a  .marlyr.  The  United  State.s 
must  be  taunted  into  taking  retaliatory 
military  or  economic  action.  This  thrri 
will  Justify  to  the  Cuban  peop'.e.  and  the 
world.  Dr.  Castro  s  right  to  seek  help  and 
assistance  from  Cuba  s  real  friends— the 
Communists. 

Of  course,  it  should  >  in3n.<=e  no  one  if 
Castro  has  already  a.-ked  f  r  that  help 
and  received  assurances  Uiat  he  would 
get  it. 

In  addition  he  cin  then  proceed  with 
the  completion  of  the  peoples  revolution 
and  the  e.stablisliment  of  tlie  new  or- 
der— the  clasvsle.ss  society  The  hated 
foreigner  p.nd  property  owner  would  be 
gone — In  fact  all  pr^-perty  owners  wou.d 
be  gone.  The  rampesm  )S  workers  are 
then  armed  and  bec;ime  mighty  rulers. 
This  idyllic  play  then  come.'  to  a  scream- 
ing cliinax  when  the  ruler  and  the  rul- 
ing group  r,f  this  classless  society  is  prop- 
erly rewarded. 

Does  this  play  sound  familiar''  It 
should,  because  ;i  is  u.:.  old  as  Mar.x  and 


L<nun.  But  Castro  thinka  he  wrote  it 
witn  a  new  wrmkie  and  for  Cubans  only. 
But  everyone  else  knows  the  real  author 
ot  t.iie  tragedy.     Smce  we  all  know  what 

is  t'omg  to  h.appen  in  acts  III  and  IV,  we 
Am  en  rails  must  take  steps  nece&sary  to 
insure  uial  equity  and  jusUce  will  be  liad 
with  respect  to  American  property- 
owners. 

But  we  must  not  be  trapped  into  ill- 
advised  or  hasty  emotional  action. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  involved 
than  the  $1  bilht.n  mvested  by  Americans 
in  Cuba.  Tlie  freedom  of  the  Cuban 
people  IS  involved,  and  just  as  imi>or- 
tantly.  our  freedom  is  involved. 

•Annually  we  buy  miUions  of  tons  of 
sugar  from  Cuba  There  are  about  162 
sut,'ar  milLs  oix-raling  in  Cuba  of  winch 
51  are  American -owned.  We  annually 
purchase  from  Cuba  over  3  million  tons 
of  sui'ar  By  law  we  puarantee  an 
amouiu  which  Cuba  may  ship  and  sell  in 
the  United  States  at  a  favored  price 
which  Ls  higher  than  that  wh.ch  can  be 
obtained  on  tiie  world  market.  Over 
500  000  of  tlie  Cuban  labor  force  receive 
take -home  pay  from  this  industry,  and 
about  50  percent  of  Cuba's  sugar  is  s«ild 
in  the  United  States.  Sugar  is  ad- 
mittedly a  major  economic  factor  ui  the 
life  of  Cuba. 

Since  the  United  States  is  the  Lirpest 
sugar-consuming  market  in  the  world. 
v^e  should  consider  several  business 
propositions: 

First.  That  Congress  do  not  fix  a  quota 
for  the  imix)rtation  of  supar  into  the 
United  States  but  delegate  that  authority 
to  the  President  of  the  Umted  States. 

Tins  would  give  us  more  flexibility  and 
would  be  a  basis  for  negcUations  between 
uur  two  countries. 

Second.  Held  bark  funds  paid  for  our 
f'lpar  ijurchiises  from  Cuba 

'Ih'  price  we  pay  Cuba  fluctuates  be- 
tween 5  and  5^2  cents  per  pound  T)ie 
world  price  is  approximately  3  cents  per 
pound.  We  could  hold  hack  the  differen- 
tial of  2  cents  a  pound  or  $140  million 
a  year.  These  moneys  could  be  held  m 
trust  for  the  reimbursement  of  all  Ameri- 
can properties  taken  in  Cuba  at  a  fair 
Wi'.uc  to  be  fixed  by  impartial  appraisers. 
Of  course,  there  is  always  thic  possi- 
bu.ty  tl.at  Dr  Cti.stro  will,  by  way  of 
retaliation,  refuse  to  sell  sugar  to  Uie 
Untied  States. 

If  necessary,  we  c^n  produce  all  the 
sugar  the  United  St.ates  needs  in  the 
Umted  States,  or  obtain  it  refujily  from 
other  sources.  In  no  time  at  all  any 
sugar  deficiency  could  be  made  up.  The 
price  mipht  be  higher  for  a  while,  but  I 
am  sure  all  Americans  would  be  wuling 
to  make  that  sacrifice. 

The  supar  normally  sold  to  the  United 
Stat-es  cannot  today  be  absorbed  on  the 
world  mark'-t.  Dr.  Castro  Uien  would  be 
free  to  follow  the  planned  and  prepared 
paity  line  by  sellirip  all  of  Cuba's  sugar 
to  the  Communist  bloc.  The  Red  bloc 
would  make  good  use  of  tliis  deal  by 
keepntg  Uiese  larce  amount«  of  suirar 
OMT  the  heads  of  Cuba.  This  would  in- 
sure a  couT-se  of  conduct  or  to  break  their 
economic  back  at  some  other  time  more 
suitable  to  their  international  purpose. 
IVut  Castro  s  cohorts  would  much 
raiiicr    teli    Cuba,    tiie    world    and    Dr. 


Castro  that  America  forced  him  to  turn 
to  Cuba's  friends.  So  America  mvist  not 
now  be  the  instigator  of  domg  away  with 
the   quota    or    refusing    to    buy   Cuban 

supar. 

One  thing  remains  clear.  As  condi- 
tions get  worse  in  Cuba,  the  speeches 
will  become  more  abvosive;  the  Americans 
will  be  blamed  for  everything;  one  vio- 
lent act  will  be  followed  by  another;  and 
turmoil  will  not  subside  in  Cuba. 

Planned  politics  has  dictated  this  pat- 
tern not  Dr.  Castro.  The  Cubans  them- 
selves, while  wUlmg  to  follow  a  great 
revolutionary  movement  and  hero,  like 
Dr.  Castro,  will  with  each  passing  day 
see  for  themselves  Uiat  the  revoluUon 
has  not  terminated. 


REDEFINITION  OP  THE  TERM  "DIS- 
ABILITY" IN  THE  SOCL-VL  SECU- 
RITY ACT 

Mr  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  tlie  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  ob.iection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Til  ere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
commc  to  the  Ccnpress,  I  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  the  operation  of  our 
social  security  sj-stem.  It  has  been  my 
conviction  for  many  years  that  one  of 
tlie  preatest  pieces  of  lepislation  ever 
enacu-d  by  the  Congress  w  as  the  law  set- 
ting up  a  prop-ram  of  social  security  bene- 
fits for  the  American  people. 

Duiir.p  the  years  since  the  enactment 
of  the  law,  milUons  of  men,  women,  and 
children  have  benefited  by  its  provisions. 
Today  social  security  is  an  accepted  and 
intepral  part  of  our  economic  Ufe, 

There  is  one  area  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  present  social  security  law 
that  I  believe  the  Cong^ress  should  reex- 
amine with  a  view  to  correcting  a  hard- 
sliip  that  is  being  worked  on  thousands 
of  our  elderly  disabled  men  and  women, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  refer  to  the  present  re- 
quirements in  the  law  that  must  be  met 
before  a  person  can  qualify  for  disability 
insurance  benefits  and  the  disability 
freeze.  Under  the  rigid  provisions  of  the 
present  law  and  the  decisions  made 
thereunder  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
rmnistration,  it  is  impossible  for  many 
Uiousaixls  of  people  otherwise  consid- 
ered totally  disabled  by  competent  medi- 
cal authority  and  employers  to  secure 
disability  insurance  benefits  or  to  qualify 
for  tlie  disability  freeze. 

If  a  person  can  perform  any  work,  re- 
gardless of  what  it  is  or  where  it  is  or 
whether  he  has  ever  engaged  in  it,  that 
person  is  precluded  from  disability  bene- 
fits under  Uie  present  law  and  the  deci- 
sions made  pursuant  to  it. 

I  realize  that  there  must  be  some  sound 
medical  and  employment  rules  to  govern 
the  determinations  that  are  to  be  made 
in  social  security  disabihty  cases.  How- 
ever, from  the  countless  cases  that  I  have 
observed  during  the  past  several  years.  I 
feel  that  our  present  standards  are  too 
rigid  and  are  impossible  for  thousands  of 
deserving  claimants  to  meet. 
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I  have,  therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  intro- 
duced today  a  bill  which  I  believe  will 
correct  some  of  the  main  sources  of  in- 
eqxilty  in  the  administration  of  our  pres- 
ent social  security  system. 

The  bill  does  not  change  the  definition 
of  disability  in  the  present  law  other  thain 
to  provide  that  an  individual  shall  be 
deemed  unable  to  engage  in  any  substan- 
tial gainful  activity  if  he  Is  unable,  by 
reason  of  his  physical  or  mental  impair- 
ment, to  engage  in  the  occupation  or  em- 
ployment last  performed  by  him  on  a 
regular  basis  before  the  onset  of  such 
physical  or  mental  impairment. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a 
person  has  been  determined  to  be  totally 
disabled  from  performing  the  duties 
necessary  for  the  job  or  profession  for 
which  he  is  trained  and  in  which  he  has 
worked  for  many  years,  he  would,  under 
the  provisions  of  my  bill,  become  eligible 
for  disability  benefits  and  the  disability 
freeze. 

Thousands  of  our  people  every  year 
become  totally  disabled  to  perform  their 
regular  work.  Many  of  these  people 
have  no  other  skills  nor  can  they  find 
employers  willing  to  hire  them  if  th^re 
should  be  some  job  they  could  nc^sibly 
fill.  As  a  result,  these  people  siifTer  un- 
due hardship  and  in  many  instances 
must  turn  to  local  welfare  agencies  for 
support. 

I  have  observed  numerous  ca'^es  like 
this,  and  I  am  sure  that  my  col.e3£;ues 
in  the  House  have  had  the  same  e.xperi- 
ence. 

The  proper  care  of  our  elderly  people 
is  a  duty  that  our  country  cannot  shirk 
in  this  era  of  rapid  mdustnal,  social, 
and  economic  progress. 

It  is  my  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  will  join  me  in 
passing  this  measure,  which,  if  it  be- 
comes law.  will  offer  a  measure  of  hope 
for  the  security  and  well-being  of  many 
thousands  of  our  people  who  cannot  at 
the  present  time  qualify  for  total  di^a- 
bility  benefits  or  the  disability  freeze 
under  existing  law. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  CLYDE  L. 
GARKETT 

Mr.  BURLESON  Mr  Speaker.  T  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob-ection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  ofiBcially  announce  to  the  Hou.se  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Clyde  L.  Garrett, 
a  former  Member  of  this  body  and  a  dis- 
tinguished predecessor  of  mine,  who  died 
at  Eastland,  Tex.,  on  December  18,  1959. 

Many  of  you  who  served  with  him  in 
the  House  will  receive  the  news  of  the 
p>assing  of  Judge  Garrett  with  a  pro- 
found feeling  of  sorrow.  You  will  re- 
member him  as  I  knew  him  personally,  a 
kindly  and  con.siderate  man  who  served 
his  constituents,  his  State  and  his  coun- 
try with  integrity  and  dedication. 

Clyde  L.  Garrett  had  an  Illustrious 
career  in  public  office.     He  was  honored 


many  times  by  the  electorate  in  the  com- 
munity where  he  was  bom  and  reared 
and  where  people  knew  him  intimately 
This  is   always   a   great   compliment   to 
any  man. 

He  served  Eastland  County,  Tex  .  as 
county  clerk  and  as  county  judtje  Whili^ 
a  county  judge,  he  was  president  of  the 
County  Judges  and  Commi.ssiuners  A.sso- 
ciation  of  Texas,  a  very  hiKh  and  sicrnal 
honor. 

He  served  in  the  U  S  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  75th  and  76th  Cong- 
gresses  and,  of  course,  thase  of  you  who 
served  with  him  will  remember  him  bt-st 
in  this  period. 

Subsequent  to  his  leaving;  Cont'res.s.  he 
held  a  hichly  respon-iible  pasition  with 
the  Veterans'  Administration  a.s  a  loan 
guaranty  officer,  and  retired  in  1955  to 
return  to  Eastland.  Tex  .  to  be  among  his 
lifeloncr  f nends  and  to  further  contribute 
to  the  community  life  of  that  area. 

His  most  recent  activity  prior  to  his 
death  was  that  of  president  of  the  Fast- 
land  County  Lyndon  Johnson-for-Presi- 
dent  Club.  In  this  capa<"itv  he  had 
plans  for  active  work  in  bel.alf  of  Sen- 
ator Johnson  for  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation m  1960 

Our  Nation,  his  community,  and  his 
neighbors  have  lost  a  valuable  friend 
and  a  devoted  leader  in  the  passing  of 
the  Honorable  Clyde  L   Garrett. 

I  know  that  those  of  you  who  knew 
him  here  in  the  Congress  will  join  with 
me  in  expressing  deepest  regrets  and  sin- 
cere sympathy  to  Mrs.  Garrett,  his  two 
soas,  Carl  L  and  Clyde  W  and  his  three 
daughters,  Mrs  L  E.  Maley.  Mrs  John 
Seelin?.  and  Mrs  Paul  Pate  It  is  our 
hope  that  they  may  find  some  consola- 
tion m  the  memory  of  a  husband  and 
fath.er  whos^^  life  was  well  .spent  in  hon- 
orable servicp.  and  in  knowing  that  a 
host  of  friends  grieve  his  passing 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker,  v-ill  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  BURLESON  I  yield  to  the  ^^n- 
tleman  from  Texas. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  Join 
with  niy  coHoague  in  fxpre.ssin?  .sorrow 
by  rea,son  of  the  death  of  the  Honorable 
Clyde  L.  Garrett. 

I  .served  with  Judgp  Garrett  in  the 
Hou.s<^  of  Representatives  for  the  4  years 
he  was  a  Member.  I  came  to  respect 
and  admire  Ins  devotion  to  duty,  his  in- 
tegrity and  his  courage. 

He  was  a  man  who  was  exc^ediruly  at- 
tentive to  the  problems  of  others  and  was 
always  willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
his  friends  and  to  caus^•s  and  problems 
Ln  which  th*'y  -a pre  interested. 

In  those  days  between  1937  and  i:*40, 
the  i.ssues  of  our  Nation  were  acute  and 
changed  rapidly  Just  prior  to  the  war 
years  there  were  many  instances  in 
which  It  was  tremendously  difficult  to 
know  what  was  right  and  what  was 
wrong  It  was  a  time  when  a  thm^'  may 
appear  right  as  of  todav,  and  tomorrow 
would  prove  wrong,  and  vice  versa. 
They  were  troubled  times  and  times 
which  required  the  mos;  con.srientious 
judgment.  It  was  a  tim*'  of  change,  a 
time  of  what  mis^ht  be  termed  advpnturp 
into  the  uncharted  events  wl^.irh  we 
now  know  were  seriously  confronting  us. 


He  met  the  issues  of  the  day  with  the 
courage,  the  determination  and  convic- 
tions which  identified  him  as  one  of  the 
most  able  and  most  respected  Members 
of  this  body. 

I  join  with  others  in  expending  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  very  fine  family. 

GENERAL     LEAVE     rO     FJCTl  ND 

Mr  BURI^SON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  those  who  de- 
sire to  do  so  may  have  permission  to 
extend  their  remarks  at  thus  point  in  the 
Record  on  the  life  and  character  of  our 
late  colleague,  Mr.  Garrett. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  "^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Judge  Clyde  L.  Garrett,  of  Eastland, 
Tex.,  died  this  past  December  18,  I  lost 
a  personal  friend,  and  his  commumty 
lost  a  man  who  had  contributed  much 
to  it  over  the  many  years  which  he 
served  the  people. 

I  came  to  Congress  with  Clyde  Garrett 
in  1937.  and  had  Uiat  close  relationship 
which  all  of  you  recognize  when  you  be- 
long to  the  freshman  class.  It  is  natural 
that  Members  who  started  their  service 
in  the  Congress  together  are  drawn  a 
little  closer  and  have  a  feeling  of  affinity 
in  the  common  experience.  Before  com- 
ing to  the  Congress,  I  claimed  ciyde 
Garrett  as  a  personal  friend,  and  that 
friendship  was  cemented  more  closely 
during  the  4  years  he  was  a  Member  of 
the  House.  He  had  for  years  been  the 
respected  friend  of  my  wife,  whose  fam- 
ily home  was  in  Eastland,  and  of  all  of 
the  members  of  our  family.  Continu- 
ously through  the  years  that  friend.ship 
has  matured  and  grown  to  the  very  end 
of  his  life. 

I  attended  the  funeral  of  Judge  Gar- 
rett in  Eastland.  Tex.,  and  there  wit- 
nessed the  host  of  friends  who  came  to 
pay  their  last  respects  At  that  tim.',  as 
during  his  life,  he  mamfested  a  touch 
of  greatness  by  reawon  of  the  friends 
about  him.  Every  acquaintance  knew 
Judge  Garrett  to  be  a  loyal  and  sincere 
friend,  and  an  outstanding  Ciirisiian 
citizen. 

It  is  with  a  profound  sense  of  loss  and 
a  time  of  mourning  which  I  feel  at  the 
loss  of  this  friend. 

I  associate  myself  with  you  who  l.ave 
expressed  similar  sentiments,  and  in  this 
way  express  my  sympathy  for  his  wife 
and  the  fine  sons  and  daughters  who  .sur- 
vive him. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  wi-h  to 
Join  today  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bdblison)  and  other  col- 
leagues in  taking  note  of  the  passing 
some  time  ago  of  the  Honorable  Clyde  L. 
Garrett,  a  former  colleague  from  Texas. 

I  knew  Clyde  Garrett  before  I  came 
to  Congress.  I  learned  Uj  know  him  inti- 
mately during  his  service  here  He  and 
I  and  our  families  were  warm  friends. 
While  serving  here,  he  demonstrated  a 
devotion  to  duty  and  principle  which 
marked  him  as  a  worthy  and  able  serv- 
ant of  the  people  of  his  district  and  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr  Garrett  was  an  humble  man  who 
sought  diligently  to  do  his  job  as  a  repre- 


sentative of  the  people  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  cooperate  with  him  on  many 
matters  of  general  interest  to  the  people 
of  west  Texas.  He  served  the  people 
with  devotion  and  effectiveness.  I  re- 
call most  pleasantly  our  as-soc nations  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  Garrett  had  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  his  colleagues.  He  liked  peo- 
ple and  people  liked  him  Mr  Garrt  u 
was  proud  of  his  family  and  devoted  to 
them.  I  pay  tribute  to  our  departed 
friend  and  Join  my  colleagues  today  in 
words  of  sympathy  to  his  loved  ones  left 
behind. 

CONSTRUCnON   OF  FISHING 
VESSELS 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mi.  Speaker.  I  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  5421'  to 
provide  a  program  of  assistance  to  cor- 
rect inequities  in  the  construction  of 
fishing  vessels  and  to  enable  the  fishing 
industry  of  the  United  States  lo  retrain 
a  favorable  economic  status,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  request  a  conference  with  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina?  [After  a  pause  1  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints  the  fol- 
lowing conferees : 

Messrs.  Bonnfr.  Bovkin  George  P. 
MiLUER,  ToLLXFSON,  aJ",d  Van  Pelt. 


CIVTL   RIGirrS    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remai  ks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CflLLER  Mr  Speaker,  my  at- 
tention has  been  directed  t^  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  memljers  of  the  Rules 
Committee:  namely,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.  (Mr  Brown],  my  very  dear  friend, 
stated  that  I  have  not  as  yet  reque-ted 
hearings  before  the  Rules  Commit t-ee  on 
the  civil  riiihts  bill. 

Tlie  gentleman  from  Idaho.  'Mr 
Budge],  n-.ade  a  similar  st.atement 

I  regret  to  state  that  both  of  these 
gentlemen  are  in  error.  They  are  just 
as  wrong  as  a  2 -foot  yardsUck. 

On  Aucust  21.  1959.  I  wrote  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee,  and, 
among  other  things,   stated: 

Pursuant  to  authorization  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  I  am  writing  to  re- 
quest the  Uulee  Ciotnnilttee  to  graxit  a  rule 
tor  the  cooalderatlon  ot  this  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  We  would  appreciate 
being  given  a  hearing  before  your  commUt^e 
at  the  earliest  convenient  date. 

Also  the  excuses  given  by  some  Re- 
publicans, especially  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana.  I  Mr  H^LLECKl,  for  failure  to 
sign  the  dischiupe  petition  to  my  mind 
are  uselesf-,  just  about  a-s  ust-ie^s  as  try- 
ing to  grow  hail  on  my  baid  head. 


WEST  VIRGINIA   IS   GETTING 
SHORTCHANGED— XIV 

Mr.  HECmj^R.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  lo  exl.cnd  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  m  the  Record. 

Tlie  .'SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Vireinia"' 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHI.ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  on  numerous  occasions  I  spoke  be- 
fore this  House  about  the  shameful 
way  in  which  my  State  of  West  Virginia 
has  been  discriminated  against  in  the 
allocation  of  Federal  spending  and  em- 
ployment. 

I  pointed  out  that  West  Virginia  was 
a  dead  last  amont;  the  50  Stales  m  De- 
fense Department  employment  and  total 
payroii  I  further  presented  figures  to 
indicate  that  the  Commerce  Department 
similarly  nef^lecteti  the  Mountain  State 
to  the  preferential  treatment  of  all 
ethers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  repeat  that  my 
State  ts  not  looking  for  a  handout,  nor 
for  any  undeserved  treatment  from  any 
government  agency.  We  want  nothing 
more  Uian  fair  and  equitable  treatment. 

I  hardly  need  to  point  out  again  that 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  still  is  locked 
in  the  paralyzing  coils  of  a  great  eco- 
nomic recession,  and  that  tlie  rate  of 
unemployment  is  hi'  her  in  our  state 
than  in  any  other  in  the  Nation.  It 
would  seem  that  federal  spending  could 
reasonably  be  channeled  when  pobi.ibie 
into  such  blighted  areas — but  instead. 
West  Virginia  actually  suffers  from  a 
lack  of  installations  and  facilities  Uial  is 
grievously  unfair. 

Today  I  want  to  place  new  evidence 
of  this  fact  before  tliis  House,  to  oiler 
ample  proof  that  Defense  and  Com- 
merce are  not  alone  in  neglecting  our 
most  sorely  depressed  State. 

Among  the  independent  government 
a.'encies.  this  pattern  of  di.'icrimination 
rt  mains  evident.  I  can  ofTer  facts  to 
indicate  that  at  least  15  Federal  agencies 
have  facilities  scattered  about  tlie 
country — but  none  wliatcver  in  the 
State  of  West  Virginia. 

For  example,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Rink  Board  operates  in  32  States.  It 
lias  no  employees  in  West  Virginia. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion has  facilities  and  employees  in  26 
States.  It  has  no  West  Virginia  facili- 
ties or  employees. 

Tlie  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
has  a  payroll  encompassing  empkyees 
in  24  Statt^s.  None  of  them  are  in  West 
Virginia. 

There  are  others  None  of  the  follow- 
ing ai  encies  liave  a  .single  worker  in 
West  Virginia,  although  their  operations 
are  scattered  about  the  countiy. 

Securities  Exchance  Commission,  14 
States 

National  Mediation  Board.  9  States. 

Gf-neral  Accounting  Office.   18  States. 

Government  Printing  Office,  5  States. 

Of!"ice  of  Civilian  lind  I^efense  Mobii- 
ization.  11  States. 

Department  of  SUte,  21  States. 


Atomic  Energy  Commission,  31  States. 

C.vil  Aeronautics  Board.  7  States 

Federal  Communications  Commission. 
26  .'=;tates. 

Federal  Power  Commission,  5  States 

Federal  Trade  Commission.  11  State? 

Government  Contracts  Commission.  2 
Sta  tes. 

National  .Aeronaut. cs  and  Space  Ad- 
mmistration.  4  States. 

I  have  Ignored  several  other  agencies 
winch  would  not  be  suited  for  West  Vir- 
ginia location  becaase  of  geographical, 
historical,  or  other  considerations.  But 
1  bcLeve  that  this  does  indicate  that 
West  Virginia  is  being  .short-changed  by 
these  agencies,  as  well  as  a  regrettably 
laige  number  of  others  m  the  Federal 
Government,  and  that  this  shameful 
neglect  deserves  to  be  dragged  into  the 
s;>ot light  of  co.n;:ressional  and  public 
scrutiny  until  remedial  action  is  taken. 


LNTEEEST  ON  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT 

Mr.  MI^LTER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
m.y  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  I?  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Tiiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
we  all  noted  with  great  interest  that 
portion  cf  the  Presidents  State  of  the 
Un.on  message  in  which  he  refers  t-o  the 
fact  that  he  expects  to  have  a  $200  mil- 
lion surplus  this  year,  and  he  looks  for- 
ward to  reducing  the  national  debt.  In 
the  same  message,  we  heard  him  urge,  as 
lie  did  again  on  ycsteiday.  that  we  give 
the  Treasury  Department  the  right  to 
increase  the  interest  rate  on  long-term 
bonds.  Why,  he  does  not  know,  and  he 
will  never  be  able  to  tell  us. 

Let  me  point  this  out  to  you.  If  we 
increase  the  interest  rate  on  the  existing 
Government  debt  by  only  1  percent  a 
year,  that  means  an  increase  in  the  an- 
nual expenditure  of  Government  for 
interest  alone  of  f2.9  billion,  and  if  we 
succeed  in  reducing  the  national  debt  by 
the  S4  billion  that  he  talks  about,  the 
1 -percent  increase  in  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing tliat  reduced  debt  will  be  two  biiiion 
eight  hundred  sixty  million  dollars  more 
a  year. 

He  reminds  me  of  our  former  col- 
league who,  day  after  day,  used  to  get 
up  on  this  floor  and  shout — where  will 
■ft e  get  Uie  money  from? 

I  never  thought  I  would  be  around  here 
lor.L'  enough  to  hear  a  President  tell  us 
m  the  same  me.ssape  he  is  going  to  reduce 
the  national  debt,  create  a  budgetary 
surplus,  spend  as  much  as  last  year  for 
GoverPiment  except  for  defense.  Where 
he  will  spend  more,  all  by  living  within 
our  means,  and  by  keeping  expenditures 
below  revenues — all  of  this  and  at  the 
same  time  inrrea.se  the  interest  rate  on 
Goverment  debt.  He  did  not  say  so. 
but  that  means  billions  of  dollars  of 
more  expense  per  year  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

Magic,  indeed,  or,  to  use  his  own  word* 
"a  stoi-m  of  semantic  disorder." 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS  ABOUT  CASTRO'S 
CUBA 

Mr.  McINTTRE.  Mr  Speaker,  T  ask 
unanimous  request  that  the  gentlt'- 
woman  from  New  York  [Mrs.  St. 
GtORGEl  may  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  m  the  Record  and  include  an  edi- 
torial. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  obiection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  f:  m 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  m  t.^^e 

CONGRESSION.AL    RECORD,    I    WOUld    like    tO 

include  a  synopsis  of  a  lecture  delivered 
at  Hood  College  for  Women.  Frederick, 
Md.,  by  my  fnend,  the  Reverend  Father 
Joseph  P.  Thornmg  Ph  D,  D.D  .  asso- 
ciate editor  of  World  Affairs  and  a  spe- 
cialist on  inter-Amencan  affairs.  It  is 
good  to  note  that  myths  about  F.Jel 
Castro's  Cuba  are  being  exploded,  thanks 
to  good  reporters  who  dig  up  the  facts 
and  relate  them  without  fear  or  favor. 

The  synopsis  follows: 
Dr.    Thorning    CRiTir.\L    or    Matthews 
Repjrting 

Addressing  Town  Hall.  Hood  College,  Rev. 
Dr.  Josepli  P,  Thorniug.  pastor  of  St.  Josepn's 
Church.  Carrollton  Manor,  and  US.  honorary 
fellow  of  the  Historical  and  Geographical 
Institute  of  B.-all.  noted  what  he  called 
the  sharp  contrast  between  the  excellent, 
factual  reporting  of  Mrs.  Ruby  Hart  Phll- 
lipe.  chief,  the  New  Y  )rtc  Times  Bureau  In 
Cuba,  and  the  mi.siead.r.g  dispatches  and 
erroneous  lnter!;re'.ati._^n.s  about  Fidel  Castro 
furni-'^hed  by  Herbert  L  Matthews,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  same  great 
newspajjer 

The  Maryland  author  ed\icator,  and  diplo- 
mat added 

"There  was  a  midsummer  climax  Ir.  what 
was  something  like  a  'w.-ir  between  the 
States'  wuhin  the  ranks  of  New  York  Times 
newspaper  pseople  when,  on  July  16.  1959,  Mr. 
Matthews  wrote  what  was  a  virtual  white- 
wash of  the  Castro  dictatorship.  The  Ink 
was  hardly  dry  on  this  soivep.lv  dispatch 
when  the  nl^^ht  managing;  edi'-irs  of  th^ 
Times  had  to  ru.=  h  down  to  the  compxjslng 
room  and  rip  Mat'he.vs  story  out  of  the 
later  editions  of  the  ne'* ii.'ao.T  It  was  this 
story  that  a  Prederlclc  C  ;;.:>•  resident  an- 
aU-zed  in  a  complete  column  in  the  T.ri.es 
on  .\ugust  18,  !'-i59 

"Sln'^e  that  da^e  as  ha.?  been  wMely  noted 
In  national  magazines,  review,  and  the  met- 
ropolitan prefs,  the  bvUne  of  Herbert  L.  Mat- 
thews has  nut  appeared.  Questions  have 
been  raised  about  this  development.  Most 
of  these  duubts  can  be  resolved  by  em- 
phasizing that  there  are  plenty  of  respon- 
sible, trpfllght  newspaper  people  on  the 
Times  st..fr  They  realize  that  Mr,  Mat- 
thews is  not  a  e  )od  ret>crter  Consequently, 
n  't  wishing  their  paper  \x>  become  the 
laughing  stock  of  the  journalistic  world,  they 
ha\e  protested,  apparently  with  no  little 
effect,  against  Mr  Matthews  taking  over  any 
news  .a.=.'5ig:;m.ent, 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  name  of  M.-s 
Ruby  Hart  Phillips  is  very  much  In  evidence 
and  the  reports  she  Is  sending  from  Havanna 
Indicate  'the  triumph  of  the  extreme  left  In 
the  Cuban  Government'  as  a  result  of  the  ap- 
pulntrnerit  of  Maj  E-r.es:o  Guevara  to  the 
post  of  president  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Cuba 

"To  be  sure,  un,'?!Kned  editorials  Ir.  the 
Times  continue  to  reflect  the  news  .f  H-rbe rt 
L.  Matthews.  Some  day,  we  may  hope,  this 
highly  emotional.  Imaginative  writer  will 
recognize  the  Marxist  nature  of  the  Castro 
regime   and   do   a   better  Job  on  Cuba  than 


Y.p  d.d  in  describing  Italian  Fajiclst  vlct-ries 
over  t.he  innocent  Ethiopians  and  In  predl.t- 
ir.g  the  triumph  of  the  le.'twli.g  forces  In 
Spain  during  the  C.vii  War  Mr  Ma't.hpws 
can  learn  a  great  deal  by  assimilating  the 
facts    reported    by    Ruby    PhlUlps." 


TITLE    I    PROJf:CT    WINDFAIJ:.^ 

Mr  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revi.=;e  and  extrnd  my 
remnrk.s 

The  SPE.AKKR  Is  there  objection 
to  t.ne  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Ti.ere  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  16. 
1959  in  a  formal  letter  of  complaint  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance,  I  charged  that 
the  Soundview  title  I  project  in  New  York 
City  had  the  .smell  of  a  windfall  and  that 
tlie  present  owner  of  record  for  the  land 
to  be  redeveloped  was  a  dummy  for  a 
syndicate  which  stood  to  make  a  neat 
profit  of  one-half  million  dollars  if  the 
deal  went  through. 

I  also  challenged  the  city  slum-clear- 
ance committee's  classification  of  this 
particular  site  as  a  slum  area.  I  urged 
disapproval  of  this  project,  because  the 
serious  questions  I  raised  regarding  this 
land  deal  placed  it  under  a  cloud  of  sus- 
picion. 

Thereafter,  on  June  19.  in  a  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Special  Hou.sing 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  I  asked  that  a  full 
and  complete  investigation  be  under- 
taken by  his  committee.  In  that  letter. 
I  pointed  out  several  glaring  examples 
of  the  shameful  mismanagement  of  our 
urba.i  renewal  program  in  New  York 
City.  I  concluded  that  the  need  for  a 
congressional  committee  to  dig  into  and 
clean  up  the  entire  title  I  mess  was 
urgent. 

On  July  3  the  minority  members  of 
this  Special  Housing  Subcommittee,  in  a 
joint  statement,  expressed  deep  concern 
over  charges  of  windfalls  and  conflicts 
of  interest  and  demanded  a  thorough 
study  of  the  program.  They  said  that 
"these  charges  are  of  such  serious  na- 
ture as  to  make  imperative  an  immediate 
investigation  by  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  more  than  6 
months  have  elapsed  since  I  made  my 
charges  and  requests  for  Federal  and 
congressional  investigations,  and  al- 
though additional  evidence  of  political 
favoritism,  windfalls,  conflict  of  interest, 
fantastic  profits  and  other  questionable 
dealings  has  been  uncovered,  nothing 
hao  oeen  done  to  clean  the  air  which 
continues  to  get  more  and  more  polluted 
with  each  shameful  disclosure  of  wrong- 
doing under  this  program. 

In  order  words.  Mr,  Speaker,  while  the 
reek  of  scandal  continues  to  seep  out  of 
this  slum  clearance  program  in  New 
York  City  and  while  the  stink  grows 
stronger  and  stronger,  the  title  I  pro- 
gram m  New  York  moves  merrily  along 
With  complete  di-sr^'gard  of  the  rights 
of  the  American  taxpayers  This,  to  say 
the  least,  is  shocking  and  disgraceful 
and  must  be  stopped  at  once. 


The  people  are  entitled  to  all  the  facts 
and  since  the  slum-clearance  program  la 
conducted  with  public  funds — hard- 
earned  tax  dollars  of  our  wage  earners — 
the  U.S.  Government  has  a  direct  and 
prime  interest  in  knowing  what  Is  going 
on.  how  the  money  is  being  spent  and 
to  whom  the  money  is  going. 

The  public  is  entitled  to  know  what  Is 
wrong  with  the  whole  title  I  program. 
We  have  seen  evidence  of  too  many 
tenants  on  condemned  sites  getting 
kicked  around  instead  of  receiving  re- 
location help;  we  have  seen  people  get- 
ting pushed  from  one  slum  to  a  worse 
one;  we  have  seen  high-priced  luxury 
housing  going  up  instead  of  middle-in- 
come housing  which  title  I  was  sup- 
posed to  provide;  we  have  seen  where  a 
member  of  the  slum  clearance  commit- 
tee had  his  bank  finance  sponsors  In  ti- 
tle I  developments;  we  have  seen  prom- 
inent members  of  the  underworld  chosen 
as  sponsors.  In  short,  we  have  seen  too 
much  to  be  satisfied  with  mere  explana- 
tions and  excuses. 

Mr.  Si^eaker.  It  Is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  a  Federal  agency  responsible 
for  the  proper  administration  of  this 
title  I  program  can  close  its  eyes  and  do 
nothing  to  correct  this  deplorable  situa- 
tion in  New  York  City.  It  is  also  hard 
to  conceive  that  a  congressional  com- 
mittee fully  apprised  of  the  many  ir- 
regularities and  scandals  under  this  pro- 
gram would  do  nothing  to  straighten  out 
this  mess.  All  I  can  say  is  that  our 
failure  to  take  firm  and  definite  action 
in  this  .shocking  problem  h.i.s  h.id  the 
effect  of  granting  the  city  ol  N.  w  York 
a  license  to  whitewash  the  whole  me.s.s 
and  sweep  all  the  dirt  and  filth  under  iti 
political  rug. 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  an  Immediate  top- 
to-bottom  investigation  of  the  multi- 
billion-dollar  program  will  clear  the  foul 
air.  The  stench  is  too  strong  to  ignore, 
even  by  this  Congress.  Only  a  congres- 
sional probe  will  unearth  the  many  scan- 
dals and  correct  the  tremendous  abases 
under  this  program.  No  amoimt  of  in- 
sults, abusive  attacks  and  name  calling 
from  the  supporters  of  the  program  will 
remove  the  need  for  a  complete  congres- 
sional investigation  in  order  to  restore 
public  confidence  m  the  title  I  program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  repeat,  we  have  a  duty 
to  the  American  people  to  look  into 
every  aspect  of  this  whole  title  I  program 
and  we  cannot  shirk  this  responsibility. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revi.se  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  should  like  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  Mr 
CellerI  for  a  moment.  The  paper  and 
the  radio  this  morning  tell  me  there  was 
no  coalition  between  the  southern  Dem- 
ocrats and  the  Republicans  on  a  labor 
bill  last  year.  That  was  news.  Is  there 
a  Member  of  the  House  who  does  not 
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know  the  opposite  is  the  fact?  Now. 
this  is  the  question  I  am  asking  Is  the 
administration — and  I  a.s.sume  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  knows — in  favor 
of  the  ciMl  rights  bill,  so-called? 

Mr  ChLLER  If  we  may  judge  from 
the  stat<'  (if  the  Union  nies-sage  of  the 
President  delivered  here  the  other  dav, 
I  would  i&y  the  President  and  the  ad- 
ministrat  on  are  in  favor  of  the  bill, 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  I  thank 
the  gentli.'man  I  also  understood  from 
the  papei  that  oui  minority  leadei  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  Mr  Hali  eck 
will  not  sign  the  discharg'^  petition  and 
the  majo  ity  leader  is  i>omewhat  of  the 
same  situation,  I  a.s.sume  that  is  be- 
cause they  think  the  regular  procedure 
of  going  through  the  committees  oi  the 
House  sh(>uld  be  followed 

I  do  not  intend  to  make  a  deal  with 
the    gentleman    from    New    York      Mr 
Celler  1  because  a  deal  Is  supposed 
a  crooked  thing  and  should  not  be  i 
But  sometimes  there  may  be  a  legit 
understanding  between  .state.smen 
between  s-vme  who  are  not  recognized  as 
Btatesmen 

Mr  CEl  LFR  Why  can  you  not  make 
an  honest  deal  ' 

Mr,  HOP?'MAN  of  Michigan  In  my 
opinion.  I  tliink  you  can  but  as  I  under- 
stand, the  committees  of  Congress  are  of 
the  opinion  that  any  deal  is  or  may  be 
crooked.  There  seems  to  be  a  sort  of 
presumption  along  that  line — the  way 
they  act  fometimes.  Is  the  gentleman 
honestly  of  the  opinion  that  if  I  signed 
that  petit-on — not  today,  because  I  do 
not  want  to  be  hasty,  but  some  time 
later — he  can  and  vull  help  me  out  in 
getting  m\-  .seniority  rights  protected"' 

Mr.  CELLER,  I  shall  alway.s  say  a 
kind  word  for  the  gentleman 

Mr  HOFFTVIAN  of  Michigan.  Is  the 
gentleman  sure? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  1  Mr  Hoffman] 
has  expired. 
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CASTRO,  TRUJILLO    ANi:)    I'URM<1IL 

Mr  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimou;-  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  rec'uest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PORTER  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  for  JanuaiT  16, 
1960  Is  an  article  bv  Daniel  James  en- 
titled Castro.  Tnijillo.  and  Turmoil." 
It  deserves  the  attention  of  Members 
of  Congrej,s  and.  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  am  appending  it.s  full  text  to 
the.se  lem.irks. 

Pldel  Castro,  most  oliservers  agree — 

Writes  James — 

1«  not  a  C-jmmunlst  but  a  left-natlonellst 
with  a  pionounced  anti-American  bias  and 
the  temper  of  an  extremist.  But  whatever 
his  political  beliefs  may  be.  he  Is  pursuing 
P<^)llcle8  Ins  de  Cuba  as  well  as  outside  which 
serve  the  Communist  oause. 

Howevei',  as  the  author  points  out  he 
Is  still  popular  with  his  people  although 
"some  disenchantment  has  set  in." 


There  are  good  as  well  as  bad  points 
about  the  government  which  replaced 
the  Batista  dictatorship,  but  I  do  not 
intend  to  se-t  them  forth  in  these 
remarks 

James  writes: 

Many  Cubans  cling  to  Castro  fearing  rhnt 
tlie  Dominican  dictator  may  move  in  and 
Impose  a  dictatorship  under  some  former 
Batista  chieftain  like  Gen  Jose  Eleuterlo 
Pedrazft,  who  U  even  now  training  a  force  In 
the  Dominican  Republic  U)  Invade  Cuba  at 
the  propitious  moment  Trujlllo  Is  not  only 
boM  of  2.500.000  people  of  the  E>omlnican 
Republic  but  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
the  forces  of  dlctAtorshlp  In  Latin  America. 

James  says  that  •Trujlllo  is  feared 
and  hated  not  only  by  Cuban.^  but  by  all 
his  Caribbean  neighbors.'  but  that  the 
tension  in  the  Caribbean  that  he  did  so 
much  to  foster  is  working  against  him,' 
There  is.  he  reports,  much  di.scontent 
among  the  Dominicans  themselves 

"Must  It  be  Castro  or  Trujlllo  m  the 
Caribbean?  '  James  says  •No."  There 
IS  a  third  alternative  we  hear  too  little 
about:  'Venezuela.  In  this  country, 
where  Dictator  Perez  Jiminez  was  ousted 
January  23,  1958,  there  is  'lapid  evolu- 
tion, not  revolution." 

Its  remarkable  President  Romulo 
Betancourt.  and  his  coworkers  deserve 
great  credit  for  the  progres.s  m  'Vene- 
zuela, 

Mr  James  concludes  by  recommend- 
ing strongly  that  the  11th  conference 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
originally  scheduled  for  Quito  Ecuador. 
February  1  and  then  postponed,  be  held 
as  soon  as  pKJssible.  The  problems  posed 
by  Castro  and  Trujlllo  need  action  he 
believes,  through  the  establishment  of  a 
stronger  Inter-Amencan  Peace  Commit- 
tee. 

Castro  and  Ti-ujillo  are  Ameiican 
problems  in  the  broad,  correct  sen.se  of 
the  word  ■"American  '  They  are  also 
American  opportunities  to  promote  the 
aims  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

Americans,  whether  of  the  noith  cen- 
tral or  south  portions  of  thr  hemisphere, 
are  confronted  with  difficult  problems  in 
their  relationships,  and  in  connection 
with  the  survival  of  the  free  world  As 
with  other  problems,  the  best  way  to 
overcome  them  is  to  face  them  squarely. 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the 
President  will  visit  South  America  in 
February  How  wonderfully  appiopnate 
should  he  add  to  his  schedule  a  visit  to 
Caracas,  Venezuela,  where  he  can  see 
for  himself  how  a  real  democracy  is 
evolving  from  a  dictatorship 

The  text  of  Mr.  James'  article  follows: 
Castro,  Trujuxo,  akd  Turmoil 
(By  Daniel  James: 

Ever  since  the  great  American  naval  strate- 
gist Adm  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan  felicitously 
called  the  Caribbean  an  '  .American  Mediter- 
ranean 62  years  ago.  our  military-  defenders 
have  heeded  his  teaching  IX^wn  the  yeivrs, 
throughout  the  great  arc  of  islands  stretch- 
ing from  Florida  to  Venezuela,  we  have  built 
up  a  long  chain  of  naval,  air  and  military 
bases — including  missile-tracking  stations — 
without  which  our  shores  would  be  vulner- 
able to  attack. 

Dp  till  now  the  long  chain  of  defense.^ 
stretching  across  the  world's  second  liirgr-.'^t 
sea  to  Central  and  South  America,  seemed 
more  than  adequate. 


But  no  longer  Prom  Cuba  to  raJiama, 
the  sun-drenched  Caribbean  Sea  if.  being 
churned  into  an  unprecedented  fre:i7y  of 
rcv'i;\:t!on  and  riot,  rivalry  and  intrigue. 
True,  revolutions  and  riots  and  Intrigues 
are  not  altogether  new  tn  this  area  of  the 
world.  Bvu  tlie  situation  today  Is  something 
new  The  chain  of  our  deJense  never  before 
ha.--  l>een  cracked  But  todfiv  such  a  crack 
has  appeared 

Tlir  crack  is  m  Cuba  The  situation  In 
Cuba  today  prest'nt.';  the  grave.*:  kind  of 
threat  to  the  United  State?  because  on  that 
Island  we  maintain  our  chief  Caribbean 
naval  base,  at  Guantanamo  For  half  a  cen- 
tviry  Guantanamo  h.-vs  been  the  core  of  our 
Caribbean  defense  .system  Its  harbor  can 
take  our  biggest  warships  and  it.<;  airfield 
our  biggest  plane?  FY' m  them  we  can  pa- 
trol the  great  watery  expanse  wh^e  alre.-dy 
Soviet  submarines  dare  to  prowl  as  Adm 
Arlegh  A  B\irkp  Chief  of  Naval  OpTHtinns. 
has  revealed 

A  treaty  we  signed  with  Cuba  In  1934  gives 
us  the  right  to  use  Guantanamo  indefinitely. 
but  now  Cuban  Premier  Fidel  Castro  threat- 
en.": tri  abrogate  It  In  an  unprecedented 
speech  before  1  million  Cubans  last  October 
26  Castro  charged  that  we  had  sent  pianes 
to  bombard  Cuba  Castr;,  then  proceeded  to 
whip  up  sentiment  for  our  expulsion  '.rom 
Guantanamo  Alluding  to  ctor  occupi.tio:. 
of  the  base,  Castro  made  the  astonishir.g 
statement ; 

"How  U  it  pxjsslble  that  in  e.xchange  for 
the  risks  we  incur  by  the  presence  of  that 
military  bai>e  In  our  territory  the  houses  of 
oiu'  peasants  our  sugar  mills  and  our  pop- 
ulation are  exposed  to  Incendiary  bombs  cind 
shrapnel  from  airplanes  coming  from  North 
American  territory?" 

President  Elsenhower  stated  the  second 
day  after  tlie  sp>eech  that  he  was  pu;-zled 
by  these  charges  because  the  Cubans  have 
tradltlonfa'ly  beei.  our  friends.  The  Stat* 
Df-pa.'tmer.t  Lssued  a  long  denial  of  the 
charges  as  prejxjsterous  Mr.  Btaenhuwer's 
puzzlement  is  shared  by  the  whole  Ameri- 
can people  What  has  happ>ened  to  the 
C.ibuns  ' 

l^i^X  New  Tear's  Day  they  celebrated  the 
fir>t  anniversary  of  their  successful  revoiu- 
tijii  aK'aiiist  the  two-time  dictator  of  Cuba. 
Gei;  Fulgencio  B.itlsta,  North  Americans 
no  les-s  tl;ar.  Latin  Americans  greeted  that 
revolvition  led  by  the  idealistic  young  Castro 
from  the  i^ierra  Maesira  mountains,  at  a 
major  step  toward  dem.ocracy  Yet  today. 
1  year  later,  Cuba  ajjpearF  as  far  from  de- 
mocracy as  she  was  under  Batibta  Her 
economy  is  fast  going  downi.iii  her  relations 
With  the  United  States  have  been  stra.tied 
to  the  breaking  point,  and  her  le.id'':^  Keep 
the  whole  Caribbean  in  an  ijpi.)ar  M  .>i 
alarming  of  all.  Cuba  Is  permitting  her 
revolution  to  be  exploited  by  International 
conununlsm 

For  the  past  6  months  the  Castro  govern- 
ment ha.'  been  cundui  imp  a  f e.  erish  cam- 
paign against  the  United  States  This  cam- 
paign has  become  the  center  of  Cuban  pcUcy. 
The  campaign  has  mounted  in  intensity  as 
Cuba's  internal  problems  have  grown  pain- 
fully acvite,  and  the  conclusion  Is  inescapable 
that  the  Americans — many  of  whom  now 
know  they  were  sadly  in  error  when  they 
greeted  the  Cuban  revolution  with  opti- 
mistic pronouncement.s-  -are  bein;,'  made  the 
scapegoat  for  Castro's  failure  to  so;\e  Cuba's 
problems  TTie  revolution  that  w.is  :.  l.ave 
transformed  Cuba  into  a  prosper  ,;.-  de- 
mocracy apparently  Itself  has  bee:,  trans- 
formed Into  an  international  conspirncy  to 
defame  a  friendly  neighbor, 

Con.vplracy  is  the  word,  for  there  i.<  no 
doubt  that  behind  the  anti-American  cam- 
paign there  is  the  long  arm.  of  communism 
Mf>8Cow  and  Pelplng  realize  better  than  most 
Americans  how  vital  the  '•American  Medi- 
terranean" l£  to  our  national  Interests      They 
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have  been  malting  use  of  the  Cuban  revolu- 
tion to  throw  the  Caribbean  Into  a  turmoil 
and  to  turn  the  Caribbean  peoples  against 
us.  While  American  leaders  have  been  pre- 
occupied with  Berlin  and  Laos,  the  Kremlin 
and  the  Red  Chinese  have  brought  the  cold 
war  to  our  very  doorstep. 

In  my  opinion,  based  on  months  of  care- 
ful reoorttng.  Cuba  has  been  converted  Into 
lr.:ernational  communism's  chief  Caribbean 
base — a  distinction  formerly  enjoyed  by 
R;d -dominated  Guatemala.  Bu:  the  brain 
directing  the  operations  of  the  Commuiiisc 
C-vribbean  conspiracy  is  located  far  behind 
this  base.  It  functions  In  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy In  Mexico  City  That  Embassy,  :he 
writer  Is  in  a  position  U:>  reveal,  directs  a 
swarm  of  agents  who  shuttle  from  Mexico 
to  Cuba  With  clocklike  regularity.  Some  of 
them  are  Russians,  but  the  majority  are  or 
other  nationalities;  Chinese,  Poles,  Czechs. 
Cubans  and  other  Latin  Americans  They 
usually  travel  to  Cuba  as  diplomats  jr  busi- 
nessmen. 

One  diplomat  who  frequently  rides  the 
Maxico-Cuba  shuttle  Is  a  Czech  accredited 
to  the  Ccnnmunist  Czpchos'.  jviicim  Em- 
bassy In  Mexico  This  man  was  recently 
designated  to  act  as  commerci.\l  attache  to 
Cuba.  Ostensibly  interested  in  selling 
Czechioelovaiclan  machinery  in  exchange  f.-r 
Cuban  sugar,  this  attache  m.^kes  regul.ir 
trips  to  Havana  where  he  confers  with  Com- 
munist contacts.  An.jther  I.'  >n.  Curtain 
"diplomat"  in  Mexico,  »h.j  h,i.s  suddenly 
been  accredited  to  Cuba  as  a  commerci.il 
attache  and  thus  has  reason  to  travel  there 
often,  is  a  Pole.  Leon  Ko^arslcl  What  Indus- 
trial products  agrarian  PoMnd  could  con- 
ceivably sell  Cuba  no  one  seems  to  know. 

The  Cuban  Government  Is  up  to  Its  neck 
In  the  Me.xlco-Cub-\  shu'tle.  Cuban  officials 
who  are  dispatched  to  Mexico  on  special  mis- 
Blons,  or  who  live  there  make  It  a  point  to 
confer  with  members  of  the  Soviet  Embassy 
Including  the  Soviet  .^mb.xssfvd or,  Vladimir 
Bazlkln. 

An  example  was  provided  not  long  ago  by  a 
trusted  aide  of  Cistro,  Capt  Armando  Torres, 
who  is  the  Cuban  Premier's  ace  diplomatic 
trouble  shooter  and  second  in  command  of 
the  Cuban  army's  G  2  sect  n  Torres  was 
sent  to  Mexico  la^t  September  to  represent 
Cuba  at  the  anniversary  of  Mexico's  Inde- 
pendence ce'.ebrat.  on,  his  main  fun;tlan 
being  to  try  to  win  over  the  critical  M?xlcans. 
On  the  morning  after  his  arrival,  Torres 
made  a  beellne  for  the  Soviet  Emb;i&sy 

The  C'lban  Ambassador  to  Mexico.  Salva- 
dor Massip.  Is  frequently  in  the  company  of 
Soviet  Amba5«:ad^r  Bazlkln — and  this  I'  not 
becavise  their  embassies  happen  to  be  near 
each  other.  The  Soviet  Emb.assy  In  Mexico 
suppl.es  money  as  well  as  couriers  and  In- 
structions to  communism's  Cuban  base. 
Last  spring  this  Embassy  sent  $200,000  to 
Cuba 

The  Red  Chinese  are  almost  as  active 
as  the  Russians  in  the  Caribbean  conspiracy. 
In  Havana  'he  wri'er  met  five  Red  Chinese 
Journalists  who  had  been  touring  the  Island 
to  observe  t.he  Cuban  revolution.  Their  real 
object  was  to  organize  cells  Inside  Cuba's 
Chinese  colony  of  40  000  and  to  establish 
llal.son  with  susceptible  Cuban  revolutlon- 
ar:e<i  Including  Castro's  younger  brrther, 
Raul,  a  dedicated  Marxist,  Defense  Minister. 
and  designated  as  successor  to  C.i,stro  In  the 
event  if  Fidel's  death. 

Raul  Castro  and  other  Cuban  leaders  well 
to  the  left  assiduously  foster  the  idea  that 
China  and  revolut.onary  Cuba  are  com.rades- 
In-arms  Thus  Ra-il,  as  chief  of  the  Cuban 
arm.ed  forces  at  the  time  officially  greeted  the 
R&d  Chinese  J  .urnallsts  in  these  w  .irds 
"Mao  Tse-tung  is  one  of  the  figures  most 
respected  by  Latin-American  youth.  Cuba 
and  China  have  much  in  comm  >n.  Chaia 
had  a  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  Cuba  a  B.it.sta, 
and  the  enemies  of  both  countries  were  Aided 
by    tlie  same   International   reaction." 


The  Moscow-PelpUig  axis  went  to  work  In 
Cuba  well  in  advance  of  Castro's  anti-Amer- 
ican campaign  and  prepared  the  ground  for 
It.  last  May.  reports  the  Deputy  Director  of 
our  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  Lt  Oen. 
C.  P  CabPlI.  rSAF  i  retired  i.  the  Kremlin 
"sent  under  alias  t^.j  Cuba  a  Soviet  inttl- 
ligen:e  offl.er,  '^'adlm  Kotchergln,  lus  a  mem- 
ber cf  a  Soviet  trade-union  delegation  His 
assignment  was  Uj  give  guidance  :..>  Cuban 
Communl.its."  The  same  K.,tchergiu  turned 
up  attain  in  Cuba  last  N':vember  as  a  frater- 
nal delegate  to  the  annual  convention  of  'he 
Cuban  Cciifideratlon  of  Workers,  accompa- 
nied this  time  by  another  agent,  also  a  fra- 
ternal delegate 

It  Is  a  6-rlklng  fact  that  during  the 
m.onlhs  after  Kotchergln's  first  trip  to  Cuba 
last  May— June.  July,  and  August — an  un- 
precedented rash  of  invasions  and  revilu- 
t::.ns  broke  out  all  over  the  Ciu-ibbean  and 
precip.tated  the  crisis  that  the  area  Is  ex- 
periencing now.  It  Is  equally  striking  that 
s<5m„e  cf  these  upheavals  were  led  by  leftists 
friendly  to  the  Conununlst  bloc,  If  not  mem- 
bers   jf  It 

Tiie  Ori^aniz.itl  n  of  American  States  in- 
vest.ga'ed  the  nrst  of  the  InvasUms- -the  ^.ne 
directed  ..gainst  Nicaragua  on  la.st  M  iv  U 
and  June  1 — and  turned  up  some  extra- 
ordinary documents.  It  found  a  letter  writ- 
ten on  Cuban  Government  statlonerv  »!.:h 
s'^liclted  from  "the  civil  and  mlhtarv  ,iv;:.  .r- 
I'.es  '  of  Cuba,  "every  form  of  help  an  1  c<>- 
operitlon  '  for  the  Invasion.  The  letter  w,is 
s.gnfd  by  MaJ.  Ernesto  (Che)  Guevara,  as 
commander  of  the  key  Havana  fortress.  La 
Cabana.  This  Is  the  same  violently  antl- 
Amerlcan  Guevara  who  today  Is  economic 
czar  of  Cuba  as  head  of  the  national  bank 
Only  last  month  he  showed  his  hand  by  de- 
niandmg  that  all  business  firms  In  Cuba  take 
on  and  train  Castro  army  officers  In  running 
the  businesses. 

Guevara  and  Castro's  brother.  Raul,  arc 
the  Cuban  Premier's  two  most  trusted  con- 
fldaats.  Guevara  is  not  only  Cuba's  eco- 
nomic czar,  but  he  Is  a  leader  In  revolu- 
tionary activities  outside  Cuba  He  has  been 
the  chief  planner  of  most  of  the  invasions 
attempted  during  these  last  8  months. 

The  way  Guevara  operates  was  revealed 
to  the  writer  by  Caribbean  exiles  who  have 
had  dealings  with  him.  In  one  case  a  group 
of  young  Haitians  who  sought  arms  and 
money  to  overthrow  their  government  were 
Invited  to  Guevara's  headquarters  on  the  Isle 
of  Pines  Haiti  Is  a  stratetnc  pawn  In  Carib- 
bean politics  as  It  lies  between  Cuba  and  the 
Dominican  Republic,  whose  dlcutor.  Gen- 
eralissimo Rafael  Leonldas  TruJiUo,  Castro 
has  sworn  to  destroy.  Guevara  was  there- 
fore eager  to  help  his  Haitian  visitors.  But 
he  Insisted  on  one  condition;  they  must  not 
promote  capitalism  in  their  country.  The 
Haitians  rejected  this  condition,  regarding  It 
as  outside  dictation.  So  that  invasion  did 
not  come  off. 

Guevaras  favorite  technique  Is  to  make 
invasions  of  other  countries  seem  like  native 
revolutions  organized  by  exiles.  But  the  ex- 
ile groups  he  uses  are  invariably  leftist 
fronts  operating  under  his  orders,  though  he 
himself  has  repeatedly  stated  he  Is  not  a 
Communist.  The  abortive  Nlcaraguan  Inva- 
sion was  prepared  by  something  called  the 
Block  of  National  Unity  for  the  Liberation  of 
Nlcajagua,  a  Communist  front  based  in 
Havana.  The  three  invasions  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic  last  June,  following  the  Nlca- 
raguan affair,  were  all  launched  from  Cuba 
by  another  front,  the  [Dominican  Liberation 
M.3vement. 

If  this  Dominican  Liberation  Movement 
succeeds  In  overthrowing  Trujillo,  that  will 
put  the  Dominican  Republic  under  the  domi- 
natljn  of  Castro.  Formed  in  Havana  last 
March,  the  Dominican  Liberation  Movement 
claims  tfj  be  a  coalition  of  I>jm:nlcan  exile 
groups,  but  other  Dominican  exile  organiza- 
tions charge  that   It   Is   Red -controlled   and 


will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  Domin- 
ican Popular  SocialUt  (Communist;  Party  U 
an  open  member  of  the  coalition. 

Why  is  Castro  permitting  Cuba  to  be  used 
as  a  base  for  Communist  operations  In  the 
Cttrihbean''  Is  he  himself  a  Communist  or 
sympathizer"' 

It  so  happens  that  the  alms  of  Cast.-^o  and 
the  Communists  in  the  Caribbean  coincide. 
Castro  fancies  himself  the  Slm6n  Bolivar— 
the  Liberator — of  the  Caribbean  peoples 
He  Is  obsessed  with  the  Idea  of  destroying 
the  old-line  dictatorships,  especially  Tru- 
Jlllo's.  and  Is  willing  to  accept  Communist 
aid  to  do  so.  The  Communists,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  eager  to  help  Castro  Tiiey  feel 
sure  th.it.  If  the  old  regimes  in  the  Caribl^enu 
fall,  the  governments  replacing  them  will  be 
antl-Amerlcan  and  will  challenge  our  right 
to   maintain   defense  ba-'es   In   t!ie   ar^a 

Fidel  Castro,  most  observers  acree  Is  not  a 
Communist  but  a  left-nationalist  with  a 
pronounced  antl-Amerlcan  bias  and  the  tem- 
p>eT  of  an  exuemist.  But  whatever  his  jx)- 
Utlcal  beliefs  may  be,  he  is  pursuing  policies 
Inside  Cuba  as  well  as  outside  whli  h  serve 
the  Communist  cause. 

His  attacks  upon  the  United  States  exter- 
nally are  paralleled  by  a  systemntlr  campaign 
within  Cuba  to  liquidate  An-ierlcan  mteresU 
there.  Americans  have  a  huge  t^bo  millii  n 
st.-ike  In  Cuban  commerce.  Industry,  and 
agriculture.  Castro  Li  In  the  pr'-cess  of 
forcing  them  to  give  It  up  regardless  of  what 
that  may   cost  the  Cuban  economy. 

Thus  although  Cuba's  income  is  derived 
largely  from  sugar.  Castro  is  Implemer-rine  a 
ruinous  agrarian  reform  with  the  mhin  ob- 
jective the  expropriation  of  the  hi»f  mostly 
American -owned  sugar  estates  Granted 
that  Cuba  Is  too  dependent  on  sugar  and  her 
economy  Is  unbalanced  because  of  It  necessi- 
tating some  sort  of  reform,  expropriation  of 
the  Industry  can  only  cut  her  income  drasti- 
cally and  cause  unemployment.  Equally  un- 
justifiable Is  the  expropriation  of  the  big 
cattle  ranches — one  of  the  biggest  the 
35,000-acre  King  Ranch.  is  American- 
owned — another  major  aim  of  i!»e  a^'tarlan 
reforms.  This  not  only  reduces  the  coun- 
try's income  but  also  could  result  in  a  meat 
shortage. 

Castro  is  flogging  Industry — Cuban  as  well 
as  American — equally  hard  all  along  the  line 
An  early  revolutionary  decree  cut  rents  up 
to  50  percent  In  order  to  augment  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  some  800  000  tenants  But 
the  main  result  has  been  to  discourage  new 
construction  and  spread  unemployment 
Then  Castro  sharply  reduced  electric  and 
phone  rates,  also  to  aid  the  masses  This 
has  made  the  American  and  Foreign  Power 
Co  .  the  chief  electric  utility,  hold  back  on 
a  tl5  million  expansion  program  and  caused 
the  International  Telephone  and  Telegraph, 
which  supplies  phone  service,  to  consider 
pulling  out  of  Cuba.  Most  recently.  Castro 
has  slapped  a  6  percent  tax  on  mineral  pro- 
duction and  one  of  25  percent  on  mineral 
exports,  striking  a  blow  at  the  $15  million 
Moa  Bay  Mining  Co  .  an  American  firm  which 
mines  nickel  and  cobalt,  and  at  other  Amer- 
ican mine  operators  In  Cuba. 

These  assaults  on  Industry  have  started 
a  chain  reaction  which  Is  seriously  Injuring 
all  branches  of  the  Cuban  economy  No 
cruise  ships  will  touch  Havana  this  winter, 
and  tourism  Is  dead.  New  investment  is 
practically  nonexistent,  while  on  the  other 
hand  unemployment  has  soared  to  an  esti- 
mated 500,000— plus  200.000  underem- 
ployed— out  of  Cuba  8  6  million  pjopulatlon 
Cuba's  1959  deficit  Is  estimated  at  around 
»200  million,  while  her  dollar  reserves  are  at 
the  dangerous  low  of  perhaps  $100  million. 
Where  Castro  will  get  the  money  to  stave  off 
bankruptcy  in  IMO  Is  anyone's  guess 

Despite  a  year  of  endless  blundering,  the 
Cuban  Premier  Is  still  popular  with  his  peo- 
ple. Most  Cubans  believe  In  him  because 
they  have  nothing  else  to  believe  in — they 


have  been  disillusioned  so  often  that  they 
cannot  face  another  disillusionment.  '  Pldel 
gave  us  our  only  chance  to  nvake  something 
of  ourselvet,"  a  Havana  housewife  said  ex- 
pressing the  general  attitude 

Nevertheless,  some  disenchantment  hai" 
set  in  The  defection  last  O^tJiber  of  Maj. 
Huberto  Matos.  the  revolutionary  leader  who 
was  regarded  as  Just  below  the  Castro  br'Jth- 
ers  and  Guevara  in  Importance,  may  have 
been  the  turning  point  of  the  Cuban  revo- 
lution Since  then,  disaffection  has  been 
eating  away  at  the  regime's  two  chief  bul- 
warks; tJie  rebel  army  and  the  official  26th 
of  July  movement. 

The  way  i.he  trial  of  Major  Matos  was  con- 
ducted IntimslOed  antl-Castro  feeling  It 
was  held  In  an  army  movie  theater  Premier 
Castro  was  the  prlnclpel  witness  for  the 
prosecution  demanding  death  by  firing 
squad  for  Itlatos.  Castro  strode  to  the  stage, 
turned  his  beck  on  the  Judges  and  lawyers 
seated  thereon,  and  for  7  hours  made  a 
speech  to  tie  spectators  and  press  in  which 
he  accused  Mnt^'^  of  being  a  traitor  The 
court  fouiK,  M.it-is  guilty  of  counterrevolu- 
tionary activities  against  Castro  and  sen- 
tenced him  to  20  years'  imprisonment 

As  a  result  of  such  things  as  this,  with 
the  moderi.tes  in  the  Castro  government 
growing  more  and  more  concerned  at  dls- 
affections,  the  question  beinR  a.«ked  In  Cuba 
U:   "How  Icng  can  Ptdel   last? 

How  long  depends  on  forces  outside  Cuba 
as  well  as  i.iilde.  chief  among  them  TtuJlllo. 
Many  Cubans  cling  to  Castro  fearing  that 
the  Dominican  dictator  may  move  m  and 
Impose  a  dictatorship  under  some  former 
Batista  chieftain  like  Gen.  Jos*  Eleuterlo 
Pedraza.  wlio  Is  even  now  training  a  force 
In  the  Donilnlcan  Republic  to  invade  Cuba 
at  the  propitious  moment  Trujillo  is  not 
only  boss  of  the  2.500  000  people  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  but  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  forces  of  dictatorship  In  Latin 
America 

Trujillo  Is  feared  and  bated  nut  only  by 
the  Cubans  but  by  ail  his  Caribbean  neigh- 
bors. If  CiiStro  seeks  to  become  the  B<Tllvar 
of  the  Car.bbean,  Trujlllo's  lifelong  ambi- 
tion has  be«n  to  become  Its  Napoleon  Since 
he  came  to  power  nearly  30  years  ago  he  has 
more  than  once  tried  to  overturn  other 
Caribbean  government*  Last  summer  he 
made  an  al>ortlve  attempt  to  unseat  Ca*tro 
via  a  fifth  column  inside  Cuba  and  he  is 
constantly  working  to  subvert  Venezuela  s 
revolutionary  regime  as  well  as  Cuba's. 
Trujillo  Is  thus  as  basic  a  cause  of  the 
Caribbean  tension  as  Castro,  and  In  that  role 
antedates  the  Cuban  revolutionary. 

The  Donlnlcan  dlcUtor  possesses  the 
strongest  and  t>eRt  trained  armed  forces  in 
the  Carlbesn  He  is  a  power  to  be  reckoned 
with.  'When  he  made  him.self  dictator  In 
1930,  th4  D(jmlnlcan  Republic  which  the 
VS  Marines  had  not  long  before  vacated 
was  econorilcally  and  politically  bankrupt 
Trujillo  soon  paid  off  the  national  debt  made 
the  sugar  Industry  profitable  encouraged 
foreign  Investment  and  built  h  reasonably 
stable  economy  He  also  eradirated  much 
disease,  and  his  caplul,  Ciudad  TYujlUo,  Is 
one  of  Latin  America's  cienne'T  and  most 
orderly 

But  f or  h  s  services  Trujillo  exacted  a  price 
from  the  Drimlnlcan  people  which  history 
may  Judge  exorbitant  He  saddled  them 
with  a  permanent  reign  of  terror  that 
renders  life  in  the  Dominican  Republic  un- 
easy, to  put  It  mildly  He  deprived  them  of 
many  liberties,  including  the  right  to  change 
Jobs.  He  appointed  himself  czar  of  the 
economy,  with  power  to  decide  who  may  own 
property  or  go  into  business.  He  shame- 
lessly enriched  himself  and  his  family  at  the 
expense  of  Uie  people.  He  opprhted  In  short, 
a  thorough^'olng  police  stnte  for  his  own 
personal  profit. 

But  TruJl  lo  Is  not  as  secure  as  the  trsp- 
plngs  of  his  police  state  would  make  it  ap- 


pear The  tension  in  the  Caribbean  Uiat  he 
did  so  much  U)  foster  Is  working  against 
him  It  has  frightened  away  investors 
strained  h;s  bud^'et  through  rec.ird  expendi- 
tures for  the  armed  farces  and  produced 
something  like  an  economic  recession  for  the 
first  time  since  he  .<iel?ed  jxiwer  T^iese  and 
other  factors,  notably  the  exiunple  of  Castro's 
overthrow  of  Batista,  have  aroused  much 
discontent  among  the  Dominicans;  and 
Trujillo  now  has  this  new  problem  to  face, 
as  well  as  the  pressure  from  without  gen- 
erated by  Castro  and  Guevara  Some 
Caribbean  observers  are  betting  that.  In 
this  dilemma,  the  aging  dictator  may  find 
It  expedient  to  risk  a  diversionary  adventure 

Must  it  be  Castro  or  Trujillo  in  the 
Caribbean?  During  a  2-month  tour  of  10 
Caribbean  countries  this  reporter  found  that 
there  Is  a  third  alternative  to  the  2  ex- 
tremists, represented  by  a  country  we  hear 
little  about:  Venezuela 

This  month  Venezuela,  like  Cuba,  also  will 
be  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  a  revolu- 
tion against  dictatorship  But  there  the 
resemblance  ends  Since  the  Venezuelans 
ousted  their  dictator.  Gen.  Marcos  Perez 
Jlm4nez.  on  January  23,  1958,  they  have 
been  moving  toward  a  new  kind  of  democ- 
racy In  the  Caribbean  While  Castro,  more 
than  1  year  after  his  revolution,  continues 
to  find  excuses  for  not  holding  the  elections 
he  promised  during  his  fight  against  Batista. 
Venezuela  held  elections  scarcely  10  months 
alter  Perez  Jimenez  was  overthrown.  Today 
Venezuela  has  a  democratically  elected  gov- 
ernment headed  by  a  veteran  political  leader, 
President  R6mulo  Betancourt  This  govern- 
ment in  contrast  to  Cuba's  is  not  tearing  the 
Venezuelan  economy  asunder  but  instead  is 
planning  its  complete  reconstruction  over 
the  next  5  years  at  a  cost  of  $5  billion — 
the  most  ambitious  program,  ever  conceived 
In  Latin  America. 

An  army  of  experts,  including  three  pri\ate 
American  firms  specializing  In  person.nel  and 
administration  problems,  l.s  working  under 
Betancourt's  chief  of  planning  Dr  Manuel 
Pf'rez  Guerrero,  to  complete  the  program  b\ 
this  spring.  "The  program,"  stressed  Perez 
Guerrero,  "will  be  keynoted  to  rapid  evolu- 
tion, not  revolution"  Further  explaining 
that  Its  twin  long-range  objectives  are  to 
diversify  and  decentralize  industry,  and  to 
effect  a  sound  agricultural  reform,  he  gave 
the  writer  a  preview  of  the  program  which  is 
released  here  for  the  first  time 

Venezuela  Is  at  the  mercy  of  a  single 
product,  oil,  and  of  the  fickle  oil  market 
In  1958  oil  accounted  for  91  jsercent  of  her 
expKjrts  and,  directly  and  indirectly,  fur 
nearly  that  much  of  her  total  revenue  of 
about  $1,500,000,000  Result:  Most  of  the 
wealth  derived  from  oil  fiows  into  the  capi- 
tal, Caracas,  which  has  become  a  swollen 
metrofx>ll8  of  1500.000  sciuis  squeezed  into 
an  18,000-acre  valiPy  l.em.med  iii  by  great 
mountains.  The  rest  ..!  Venezuela's  6  500  000 
Inhabitants  are  ^pread  thin  over  352  000 
square  miles  outside  the  capital  and  they 
lire,  for  the  most  part,  under  primitive  con- 
ditions This  Imbalance  miike.«:  the  countn.- 
susceptible  to  political  extremism  Betan- 
court's program  alms  to  alter  this  imbalance 
between  Caracas  and  the  province? 

The  program's  txjldest  step  forward  cjiUs 
for  the  creation  of  an  industrial  complex 
deep  in  the  Jungle  region  of  Guiana  near 
the  great  Caronl  River  and  the  famed  '  moun- 
tain of  Iron,"  Cerro  Bolivar  The  Caroni, 
which  fiows  Into  the  Orinoco  is  capable  of 
providing  3  million  kilowatts  of  elecUlc  en- 
ergy, and  a  plant  already  built  there  by 
Betancourt  is  now  producing  an  initial  300  - 
000  kilowatts  Tlie  Cerro  Bolivar.  owne<i  by 
United  States  Steel  claims  an  almost  unlim.- 
Ited  supply  of  iron  as  it  cor..sistf  entirely  of 
iron  ore.  Around  these  two  resources  the 
Government  is  building  Venezuelas  first 
steel  mill,  with  a  capacity  of  60C  000  toiiS 
as  a  magnet  to  attract  other  Industrie.^ 


We  want  to  stimulate  private  enterpripe  " 
says  Dr.  Raul  Le<jni  president  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan Senate  and  a  c  lose  Betancourt  asso- 
ciate. 

Tlie  Government  accordingly  is  encour- 
aging new  Industries  ever>'where  in  an  all- 
out  attempt  at  diversification  Pilisbury 
Mills  has  formed  a  mixed  American-Vene- 
zuelan corporation  which  is  putting  up  a  $3 
million  plant  m  Maracalbo  to  prcxiuce  200 
t/nis  of  flciur  dally  Alco  .  and  the  It.alian 
industrial  glaiu  M'  i.tecatini.  are  building  a 
plant  to  make  al-airunum  tubing  Container 
Corp  o!  America  is  erecting  a  factory  to 
manufacture  cardb-iard 

S<.)me  foreign  businessmen  question  the 
Venezuelan  Government's  attitude  toward 
foreign  capital  One  big  American  concern 
has  circulated  a  confidential  letter  criticizing 
the  key  Minister  ol  Mines  and  Hydrocarbons 
Dr  Juan  Pablo  Perez  Alfonzo.  because  he  is 
organizing  a  state  owned  oil  companv  which 
it  fears  may  lead  to  nationalization  But 
the  Minister  declares  unequivocally  We 
have  no  desire  or  intention  of  nationalizing 
any  properties  own.ed  by  existing  priNftte 
companies,  and  expect  to  develop  new  fields 
on  land  owned  by  the  state  We  shall  ii:  no 
way  compete  with   private  industry" 

"The  5-year  programs  decentralization 
phase  involves  the  creation  of  satellite  towns 
around  Caracas  to  which  lnd\istries  wnl!  be 
moved  Three  satellites  are  going  up  withm 
a  26-mile  radius  of  the  capital  and  others 
are  planned  To  link  satellites  and  capruil. 
Betancourt  is  spending  J200  miiUion  to  build 
new  roads  riiid  repair  old  ones 

Venezuela  s  agrarian  reform  is,  unlike 
Cuba's,  moderate  Instead  of  rushing  into 
the  expropriation  of  big  land  holdings  Just 
because  they  are  big  the  Venezuelans  will 
expropriate  only  lands  that  are  id.e  and  un- 
cultivated, regardless  of  whether  they  are 
large  or  small  The  central  aim  of  the  re- 
form is  to  bring  more  land  under  cultivation. 
not  to  puiush  bigness  Unproductive  lands 
will  be  distributed  among  the  80  percent  of 
Venezuela  s  peasantry  who  are  landless  and 
among  20  000  Caracas  unemployed,  who  will 
be  settled  in  the  countryside  F\irthermore, 
the  distributed  land  will  belong  to  its  new- 
owners  unconditionally  and  in  perpetuity, 
whereiLs  in  Cuba  it  can  revert  to  the  state. 
There  will  be  no  communal  ownership 

The  Venezuelan  Com.munist  Party  is 
furiously  opjxjsed  t*.  Betancourt's  agrarian 
reform,  as  it  is  t*  his  whole  economilc  pro- 
gram, on  the  ground  that  it  is  too  modei-ate 
.Although  Uie  Venez'jelan  Comniunist  Party 
is  far  stronger  than  its  Cuban  count erpari 
Betancourt  is  no  Castro  to  yield  to  Red 
pressure  He  defiantly  "thun^bs  his  luise  at 
the  Communists  As  he  declared  m  his  lii- 
auguratior,  speech  in  February  1958  "The 
Comm.unist  philosophy  does  not  accord  with 
the  democratic  structure  of  the  Venezuelan 
state  "  And  so  the  nearly  50.000-stronc 
Communist  Party  and  its  100  000  sympa- 
thizers  are   excluded   from   the   goverriment. 

Betancourt  has  more  cause  to  traffic  with 
tlie  Communists  and  dislike  the  Ur.ited 
States  than  Castr<  He  becan  his  political 
career  more  than  tliree  decades  ago  as  a 
Communist  who  hated  the  Amiericxu:  oil 
ompanies  He  bljuned  the  Unit*d  Stt^tes 
;or  backing  a  military  coup  which  overthrew 
the  democratic  regime  of  novelist  Romulo 
Gallegos.  who  had  succeeded  him  In  power — 
Betancourt  had  been  provisional  President — 
in  1948  During  a  subsequent  exile  which 
lasted  nearly  10  years  Betancourt  talked 
and  wrote  against  the  United  States  i-.nd 
threatened  to  nationalize  oil 

But  today  this  ex-Comimunist  proudly 
clalm».s,  "Nelson  Rockefeller  Is  one  of  n-.y  best 
friends  "  displays  cordiality  toward  the 
United  States  and  is  not  gunning  for  the  oil 
rom.panles.  What  accounts  for  his  transfor- 
mation' 

The  answer  is  Two  men  ex -President  Jos* 
Figueret  of  Costa  Rica,  and  Gov  Luis  MuftoE- 
Marin      if     Puert<      Rico      Betancourt     spent 
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most  ot  hlM  exile  as  the  gueet  of  thoM  two 
leMlen,    and    they   persuaded    him    that  he 
oould   put    VeDesuela  oa    the    path    of    trua 
political  and  economic  progress  without  tiia 
Coaununlsts — and  without  becoming  a  "tool 
of  Yankee  Imperialism."    Betancourt  watched 
how  Flgueres,  as  Costa  Rica's  President    ne- 
gotiated a  pact  with  the  giant  United  Prult 
Co.  { Instead  of  expropriating  It),  which  put 
money  into  the  naUonai  treasury  ar.d  set  a 
pattern  for  all  Central  America.     And  he  saw 
how  Muioe-Marin,  through  his  world -famed 
Operation  BootsUap    attracted  US    Industry 
to   Puerto    Rico   and    within   a    mere   decade 
transformed    It    from    an    Impoverished    and 
corruptlon-rldden  Island  Into  a  thrtvim^  de- 
mocracy.    These  deeds  con%Mnced  Betancourt 
that    the    Pigueres-Muaoz-M^irm    ro^d     was 
best  for  Venezuela,  and  that  country  is  !:ow 
demonstrating    that    the      third    alternative" 
to  Castro  and  TruJiUo  is  best  for  the  Carib- 
bean. 

Will  the  Caribbean   adept  the  Venezuelan 
way?     It  may,  if  some  means  Is  found   first 
to  make  the  Caribbean  caldron  simmer  down 
and  give  Venezuela  a  chance  to  prove  itself 
Peace,  In  short.  Is  what  is  ne«=ded  .\t  present 
la  peace  In  the  Citribbean  possible' 

This  question  may  be  answered  to  =;ome 
extent  when  the  Uth  confer'^rue  of  'he  Or- 
ganization   of    American    .^tatts    Is    held if. 

Indeed,  It  Is  held  this  year  It  or.ginally 
was  scheduled  to  be  held  at  Quito.  K.  uador, 
on  February  l.  Then  laot  December  18 
Ecuador  suddenly  psked  that  the  conference 
be  postp^jned  indefinitely  Various  reasons 
were  ?iven  for  the  postponement.  Including 
the  statement  that  the  Legi.=  latlve  Palace 
and  hotel  being  built  to  accommodate  the 
conference  would  nut  be  cmpleted  in  time 
Officials  of  other  countries  cal.ed  these  and 
other  reasons  tiir  pootiyinement  neither  seri- 
ous nor  real. 

We  and  some  i-^ther  n-.Tchor  nations  want 
to  hold  the  confe-ence  ,is  -soon  as  pos.«:b!e 
to  press  for  a  much  stronger  Inter-Amencan 
Peace  Committee,  with  the  power  and  au- 
thority to  act  whenever  any  member  nation 
la  threatened.  The  fii^h'  f'r  such  action  Is 
sure  to  produce  plenty  of  flrew^rlca.  Cuba, 
because  of  Castro  3  pi  ir.s  f)r  liquidating 
Trujlllo,  will  oppcse  the  m-)ve  bitterly 

The  longer  the  conf»renre  is  postponed 
the  fewer  the  chances  of  empowerlrg  an" 
Inter- American  Peace  Committee  with  real 
authority.  If  such  a  powerful  c.,mmi"^e 
Is  established  then  there  is  some  h  -le  :  r 
peace  In  the  Caribbean  But  if  th*  r  .r.r- 
enco  Is  long  postponed  or  if  Cis'r  .  s!:  '.id 
prevail  at  such  a  conference  u  is  cer'a'ii 
that  things  win  get  a  It  worse  bcf.^re  they 
got  better- *tirse  far  the  peoples  of  the 
Caribbean  and  worse  f.^r  us  w  well 
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THE  PANA>TA  CANAL:  SYMBOL  OF  A 
FOURTH  FRONT 
The  SPEAKER  Undf  r  prf«viou.^  order 
of  the  House,  tlio  aonilrman  from  Penn- 
sylvania IMr.  Florid:  i.<  it>coKni«ed  for  2 
hours. 

Mr.  PLCX)D  Mr  Sfienker  I  a.^k  unan- 
imous consent  to  rev  use  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  to  Include  cprUm  docu- 
ments and  pertinent  material 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  obj.x-tion 
to  t.he  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Til  ere  was  no  objection 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker  on  the 
morning  of  November  4,  1959,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  were  surprised  to 
read  press  dispatches  from  Panama  about 
Canal  Zone  border  violence  on  the 
previous  day  under  large  headlines  such 
as.  "U^.  Troops  Guard  Canal  Zone 
Against  Mob."    This  news  was  not  -sur- 


prising to  those  In  close  touch  with  isth- 
mian developments. 

As  a  Representative  In  the  Contjrejss 
from  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania  and 
a  member  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Hou.se  Committee  on  Appropriations 
charfcied  with  the  formulation  of  supply 
bills  for  the  Department  of  Defense  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  related 
agencies,  the  discharge  of  .such  duiie.s  has 
caused  me  to  become  a  cIo.se  student  of 
Panama  Canal  probiem.s.  '  liese  ques- 
tions include  those  relating  to  increase 
of  transit  capacity  and  improvement  of 
operation.s  of  t!ie  canal.  ai.~o  matters 
relati.'.g  to  the  sovereign  control  of  the 
Canal Zon" 

Even  tho'iuh  mv  studies  made  It  pos- 
-si'ole  to  fcTf^-V'-'  the  disorders  that  oc- 
curred on  November  3,  1959.  and  to  warn 
proper  authorities  of  the  executive  de- 
partment.s  as  well  as  the  Consress  far  in 
advance,  it  is  indeed  a  .sterile  satisfac- 
tion to  state  that  those  grave  disturb- 
ances occurred  prec.sely  on  the  day  as 
predicted;  precisely  in  the  manner 
prophe.-ied .  and  prfcis^'lv  w:'h  the  rc- 
.sults  expected.  It  would  have  been  far 
bet'.er  had  timely  action  by  the  Congress 
or  Executive  been  taken  to  prevent  this 
di.'^tressing  incident   from   occurring 

Unfortunately,  the  events  of  that 
tragic  day  and  the  long  series  of  de- 
velopments leading  to  them  have  not 
be*-n  adequately  presented  by  our  mass 
mf  iia  to  the  people  of  this  Nation— a 
failure  that  has  the  savor  of  a  conspiracy 
of  silence,  Because  they  are  funda- 
mental and  transcend  all  lesser  consid- 
erations, their  adequate  clarification  is 
imperative  and  requires  some  reiteration 
and  frank  speaking 

In  so  doing.  I  wish  to  empha.size  that 
I  am  not  an  eremy  of  Pan.ama.  nor  of 
any  just  aspirations  of  its  people,  among 
whom  I  have  made  numerous  and 
treasured  friendship.s  extfnding  back 
many  years  I  s.n'-erely  trust  that  what 
I  say  today  will  add  to  public  knowledse 
in  both  Panama  and  the  United  States, 
and  lead  to  b«Hter  undf^rsr.inrting  of  the 
ls5ues  involved  To  th.s  la^k.  I  now 
direct  myself  with  the  special  request  not 
to  be  interrupted  until  the  end  of  my 
addr'^ss 

Mr  BONNER  Mr  Speaker,  wlU  th« 
gen  i;  cm  an  yield' 

Mr  FLOOD,  KnowinR  the  purpow 
for  which  the  aeniiemun  asks  me  to 
yield.  I  am  ilad  to  yield 

Mr  BONNER  Anticipu'in:  Uir  situ- 
ation I  nddie.sscd  a  lotttr  to  the  Gecre- 
Ury  of  Ru»;e,  the  Honorable  Christian 
Herter.  on  January  6.  1960.  p^iintim^  out 
that  certain  situations  existed  in  tJie 
Panama  Zone  that  were  tJie  cau.'^e  of 
great  concern  to  me 

I  asked  what  the  Committf-e  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fi.sneries,  the  l.-gta- 
lative  committee  havmg  juri^iict.on  over 
the  Panama  Canal  and  other  usthmian 
canals  mii^ht  do  to  ass.st  the  Depat- 
ment  of  State  and  I  a.^ked  for  a  rf>ort 
from  the  Department  of  state  a^  to 
wh^thor  or  not  we  have  a  fn-m  pohcy 
on  this  .subject.  I  also  jx)intp.i  out  that 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  has  a  special  subcommittro  of 
Ave  of  the  mast  out.standing  encuieers 
m  America  studying  the  P  mam  t  Canal 


and  studvrnR  the  feasibility  of  its  im- 
provement and  whether  or  not  there 
mi  ht  be  a  new  or  alternate  canal  con- 
stnicted  in  some  other  part  of  the 
isthmu.v 

Mr  Spr-akrr,  I  a.vk  that  this  letter  to 
the  .'-Secretary  of  Stale  be  mciuded  in  tiie 
Record  at  this  point 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

UB.  Houax  or  Fif  r•Rrs^v•T^TTVI^s, 

COMMITTII  ON   MiHi  mNT  Mkrink 

AND  yisniuirs. 
Washington.  DC  .  January  6    1960 
Hon.  Chrmtiam  a    HEarta. 
The  Secretary  of  State, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkak  Mk  SEcarTART  As  I  am  ttir*  ' 
aware,  developments  in  worldwide 
In  recent  yeara  have  made  it  apparent  that 
the  Panama  Canal.  In  lu  pre8*-nt  state  win 
soon  be  Incapable  of  handling  the  increamnn 
demands  of  trafDc.  While  the  general  pr  i- 
lem  haa  been  recognized  for  some  time  It  luui 
become  accentuated  not  only  by  the  unprec- 
edented numbers  of  shlpe  UanaitlnK  the 
canal  in  the  poatwar  period,  but  bv  -he 
growing  trend  toward  larger  and  larKer'shiF* 
In  the  bulk  trades.  The  huge,  new  8up«r-wre- 
carrlers  and  combination  oil  and  ore  carriers 
which  require  special  traffic  control  wlfhln 
the  canal  area  lend  emphasia  to  the  situa- 
tion According  to  our  best  Information  the 
next  decade  would  be  crlUcal  unless  w.ivg 
and  means  are  found  and  put  Inu.  effect  to 
Increaae  traffic -handling  ability. 

In  recognition  of  the  foregoing,  our  com- 
mittee haa  called  upon  a  dlstlnguUhed  group 
of  technical  and  economic  conauIUnts  to 
study  the  operation*  of  the  exisung  canal  to 
review  previously  proposed  alternative*,  and 
to  evolve  plans  for  adequate  Isthmian  trar^it 
facUltlea  to  meet  reasonably  anticipated 
needs  for  the  future.  The  alternatives  belrj? 
considered  Involve  either  complete  rec  in- 
struction of  the  preaent  canaJ  or  construe ti,,n 
of  a  sea  level  canal  on  the  preaent  sue  .,r  e  fe- 
where  In  Central  America.  'Hie  Pan.una 
Canal  Company,  viewing  the  same  p.-.,,T>n  • 
haa  prepared  plana  for  moder:  izfiti-  m  ,.( 
existing  facllitlea  and  procedures  to  a«*ure 
firompt  traiisiia  for  the  future 

On  the  basis  of  studies  made  by  our  c.wn 
board  of  consulUnu.  a«  weU  aa  thoee  m»de 
by  th*  Panama  Canal  Company,  it  »pprars 
that  In  ordar  to  insure  w.ntinu-d  rflic'ent 
funcuonmt  OC  th*  oanal  and  kerp  a  abre.v.t 
of  cvirronlly  growtnc  trnffic  requirrn.enta  U>e 
expendltur*  of  •nm«  »60  miiiiMn  f.r  modrri  - 
ta»Uoo  wUJ  be  require!  r  ,  mm  i.  nf-rttiite 
DMda.  It  la  ciinaervallve  i  iuie  that  miut- 
mum  rtqulremania  will  vqual  or  vaovvd  ih« 
Mltlnai  contuucuott  ouai  ot  the  prr^onl 
caoal. 

Thto  eountry  has.  oT  eounM>  a  crrst  »•  Mt» 
la  iht  Panama  Canal  as  «n  invrMment  a 
crucial  d«fwM«  anal,  and  aa  a  t«  v  ,f  m- 
MUmabla  UnportanM  to  our  conui-,-  »i  s;  d 
•oonomie  waH-fcamg.  Afoeordlngiy  in  th. 
light  of  our  kaovMi*  m  «o  Jmpeudu.n  «e^ 
for  PXt^udUurt*  of  vtM7  larf*  luma  for  mod. 
•rn.«nion  of  trana-Uthmlan  tnnalt  faclU- 
Uea.  ihU  commltt*.  U  gTMUy  oonowne^i  ever 
Vbe  pr«**nt  \xanat,  and  continued  irevMue 
bjlhelUpubUcof  l»anama  forpriwlrg.-  >i.d 
conc«aion«  not  tncJudad  in  or  couemt!  »'.^ 
by  th«  ortlnal  tr«ity.  in  other  vords  seri- 
ous quectlOQs  have  bMQ  ralaKl  rfr-^Oinr  u.a 
Justification  for  the  aapendUure  of  urvre 
suma  In  an  ar«a  which  appMira  to  be  at 
prtsent  at  least,  ejttrenaely  unstabl* 

In  order  to  auist  the  ooakmtttee  m  its 
studlea  of  thla  vitally  linportsni  »i,bj.,  t  1 
would  appreclaU  It  very  much  if  y  ,u  wwuid 
submit  to  me  your  views  conr«.ri.in«  our 
International  policy.  If  any.  In  dealing  wiU» 
the  demands  of  the  Republic  of  Panam.-*  with 
respect   to  concetalona   not  Included    lu   the 
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orlftnal  treaty  covering  ce«ion  of  sovereignty 
rights  over  th''  Cai.al  Zone  and  the  cunsuruc- 
tlon  and  malrtcnance  of  the  Panama  Canal 
If  there  is  :.  ;  -\:ci.  [-lollcy,  we  would  welcome 
your  vlevks  «  '■'■  .''•-iject  to  Justlflcatli-^n  f  ir 
future  expencnuffs  of  the  msp'iiitude  indi- 
cated herein  In  tl.e  llpht  r,r  preeently  Ap- 
parent trends  to\>  .^rd  restrictloi,  of  United 
Statas  right  and  pi.^aeRes  in  the  Canal  Zone 
With  kindest  personal  regard*  hnd  every 
good  wish. 

Sincerely, 

Herbmt   C    BoNNrR. 

7haiTman 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  a:n  delighted  that  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  IMr.  Bonnlr  .  chairman  of  the 
great  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  FLsheries,  which  has  legislative  ju- 
risdiction over  the  Panama  Canal  has 
written  that  letter  I  hope  the  com.- 
mlttee  will  proceed  with  hearings.  I 
might  siiy,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  week 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama IMr.  SeldenI.  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Central  and  South 
America  of  the  great  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, has  been  conducting  hearings.  I 
was  invited  to  appear  and  did  appear 
for  several  hours  yesterday  before  that 
committee. 
juaiDiCAL  BASS  or  O.S    i.'-:hmmn     *nal  p^v,  u  t 

The  foundations  of  our  L<;thmian 
Canal  policies  are  rooted  in  four  centu- 
ries of  history  and  rest  upon  three  im- 
portant canal  treaties : 

First.  The  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  of 
IDOl  between  C>:rat  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  which  facilitated  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal  In  this 
agreement.  Great  Britain  relinquished 
Its  own  nphts  for  con.st ruction  and  con- 
trol of  an  Isthmian  Canal  and  recogn./.ed 
the  exclusive  rights  of  the  United  States 
thereto.  The  United  States,  in  assuming 
this  obllRation.  adopted  the  mam  i»ints 
of  the  Convention  of  Constantinople  of 
1888  for  the  operation  of  the  Suez  Canal 
as  the  rules  to  trovern  the  operation  and 
manaK€>ment  of  the  American  canal. 
Tliese  provide  that  the  canal  shall  t)e 
free  and  open  to  \essel.s  of  commerce  and 
of  war  of  nil  nalu  us  on  term.s  of  entire 
equality  wiiJi  toll.s  that  nie  Just  and 
equitable  It  also  provides  for  the 
riiited  SlRtes  to  prot*yt  it  Rj;»\lnsl  Inw- 
l''v>!ies.s  and  di.surder. 

J^ectuid  1  lie  Hay  -  Bunau  -  Varllla 
Tuniy  of  Nov«mber  18.  1903,  between 
tho  Republic  of  Pimama  and  the  United 
Stnte.s  On  the  part  of  Panama,  this 
convention  tranted  to  the  United  States 
In  perpetuity  the  use  occu^iation.  and 
C'v^trol  of  the  the  Canal  Zk^ne  for  the 
CMiivtturtion  of  the  Panama  Canal  and 
Its  penjetual  maintenance,  operation, 
sanitation  and  protection  and.  most 
sisrnlf^canlly,  as  If  the  United  Stales  were 
the  sovereign  of  the  temtc»r\-  and  to  the 
entire  exclu.sinn  of  the  exercise  by  the 
Republic  of  Panama  of  any  such  sov- 
ereign riciht.s  ;x)wer.  or  authority  On 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  the  main 
points  for  the  purpose  of  this  address 
were  that  it  puarnntred  the  independ- 
«Bce  of  Panama,  which  had  just  seceded 
from  Colombia  and  whose  existence  de- 
pended on  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  and  the  success  of  Uie  canal  un- 
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dertakmg  The  Umted  Slates  ulso  was 
authorized  to  enforce  sanitary  ordi- 
nances and  to  maintain  public  order  m 
the  terminal  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon 
and  in  the  territories  and  harbors  adja- 
cent thereto  in  event  of  failure  of  the 
Republic  of  Panam.a  to  do  so.  as  we'i  as 
lo  acquire  pro;jerty  withm  these  c.t.es 
and  ad.iacent  areai,  for  canal  purposes 
throuch  the  ext-rci.se  of  tlie  right  of 
eminent  doniam 

Third  The  Thomsnn-Ur'itia  Treaty 
of  April  6.  1914.  proclaimed  March  30. 
1922.  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Colombia,  the  sovereign  of 
the  isthmus  prior  to  the  Panama  revo- 
lution of  November  3.  1903.  This  treaty 
aimed  at  removal  of  all  misunderstand- 
ings growing  out  of  the  polmcal  events 
in  Panama  m  Novcmoer  1903.  restora- 
tion of  the  cordial  friendship  that  had 
previously  existed  between  Colombia  and 
the  United  States,  and  definiuons  and 
repulation  of  their  lit; his  and  mlere.sts 
with  resp>ect  to  the  Panama  Canal  and 
Panama  Railroad 

The  negotiations  of  these  three 
treaties  were  the  contributions  of  .some 
of  the  ablest  men  of  their  limes.  They 
knew  the  history  of  the  Isthmus  as  a 
land  of  endemic  revolution  and  political 
instability.  They  understood  the  les- 
.-f  ns  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  benefited 
by  ihem  in  adopting  policies  for  admin- 
ist*»rine  th''  Panama  Canal  They  knew 
the  difhculties  experienced  m  the  nego- 
tiations with  Colombia  for  a  satisfactoi-y 
canal  treaty,  which  was  finally  rejected 
by  the  S-^nate  of  that  country,  and  there- 
upon detennined  to  solve  permanently 
the  probl- m  of  sovereignty  in  the  Canal 
Zonf 

With  duality  of  control  as  originally 
proix>.sed  in  the  rejected  Hay-Herran 
Treaty  ienK)\ed.  the  framers  of  the  Hay- 
Bunau-Vanlla  Treaty  were  justified  m 
feelinu  that  wliat  would  have  been  a 
ix-rpeiual  cause  of  conflict  and  recrimi- 
nation, which  always  accompanies  ex- 
tra-terntoi  lal  riiihUs,  had  t>een  elimi- 
nated forever 

'i  he  Canal  Zone  Is  a  constitutionally 
nc(;.nred  dotnain  of  the  United  States 
Under  our  Constitution,  tlie  treaties  and 
statutes  that  relate  to  it.^  acqulsitjon, 
the  subsequent  construction  of  the  Pan- 
ama Cnnal.  and  its  pcrv>etual  oj^rratlon, 
are  '  supienie  law  of  the  land  "  More- 
o\er,  the  framers  of  the  Hay-Bunau- 
Vanlla  'l^enty  were  far  visloned  They 
discriminated  t)etween  the  "pranf  of 
the  Canal  Zone  "in  perpetuity"  and  the 
"life  of  this  convention,"  which  they 
realised  would  pixibably  be  modified. 
Tl^ey  e\Tn  provided  aRalnst  the  possi- 
bility of  Panama  entering  "any  union 
or  confederation  of  states,  so  as  lo  mense 
her  sovenignty  or  independence."  in 
which  ca.se  Uw  treaty  provides  that  "tlie 
nphts  of  the  United  States  shall  not  he 
in  any  respect  lessened  or  impaired," 

r.^NM  roNT    rs  govtjinmekt  arsnsvATTow 

Despite  the  clear  wording  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  treaties,  so  many  misconcep- 
tions of  their  key  features  have  charac- 
terized press  coverage  in  recent  years, 
even  including  some  of  the  most  re- 
spected encycioix^dias.  that  clarifications 
are  essential.     In  this,  Uie  first  fact  of 


impjortance  lo  note  is  that  the  orUrinal 
recommendation  to  secure  control  of  the 
Canal  Z(me  "in  perpetuity  '  was  made  by 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  in  early 
1902.  This  was  followed  by  the  Spooner 
Act.  approved  Jtme  28,  1902.  auihorizing 
the  President  to  secure  by  means  of  a 
treaty  the  "perpetual  control  of  the 
Canal  Zone  for  the  construction  and 
■perpetual"  maintenance  operation. 
'  im.tatioii.  and  protection  of  the  Panama 
Canal 

It  IS  true  that  the  preamble  of  the  1903 
ticaty  acquiring  the  Canal  Zone  de- 
scrioesthe  ■•so\ereignty  of  such  territory 
as  being  actually  vested  m  the  R,epublic 
of  Panama."  This  description  was  used, 
however,  to  show  the  transfer  of  sov- 
ertignly  over  the  area  from  Colombia  to 
Panama  as  the  result  of  the  secession  of 
Panama  from  Colombia  and  thereby  to 
show  the  authority  of  Panama  lo  cede  to 
liie  United  States  that  jurisdiction  for 
canal  j^urposes.  Certainly  it  was  not 
used  for  tiic  purpose  of  establishing  the 
sovereignly  of  Panania  over  the  Canal 
Zone  after  its  occupation  m  1904  by  the 
United  States. 

The  fact  that  U.S.  sovereignty  over  the 
Zone  is  absolute  was  clearly  indicated  by 
Bunau-VanlLa,  Panama's  Minister  to  the 
United  States  and  one  of  the  principal 
draftsm^en  of  the  1903  treaty  who  staled: 

Atfr  mature  thought,  1  recf>gnized  that  if 
1  ei.umeraied  in  succession  the  various  at- 
tributes of  sovereignty  granted.  I  ran  the 
risk  of  seeliig  in  the  lU.S  )  Senate,  Bome 
other  attribute?  asked  for 

To  cut  short  any  possible  debate  I  decided 
t-o  prant  a  concession  of  sovereignty  en  bloc. 

The  formula  which  seemed  to  me  the  best 
one  was  to  grant  to  the  United  States  In  the 
Canul  Zone  "all  the  rights,  power,  and  au- 
thority which  the  Uiiited  State  would  p>ossess 
and  exercise  If  It  v.  ere  the  sovereign  of  the 
territory;  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  ex- 
ercise by  the  Republic  of  Panama  of  any 
such  sovereign  rights,  power  and  authority." 

Tlius,  it  is  definitely  established  that 
the  Canal  Zone  was  not  sold,  ceded,  or 
leased,  but  granted  in  perpetuity  to  the 
United  States  for  perpetual  operation  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  Not  only  that,  all 
privateb'  owned  properties  In  the  Canal 
Zone  were  txsught  by  the  United  States, 
and  tiicse  included  the  Panama  Rail- 
lo.id. 

In  addition  to  Uie  titles  Uius  secured. 
Colombia,  m  Uie  Thomson-Urrltla  Tira- 
ty  iTco«nl/od  the  title  to  both  Uie  Pan- 
ama Canal  and  Panama  Raili-oad  as 
"vested  enUitb"  and  absoluteb"  lii  Uie 
United  States  "without  any  encum- 
brances or  indemnities  whatever." 

Moreover.  President  Taft,  by  Execu- 
tive Order  of  December  5.  1912.  pursuant 
to  the  1903  treaty  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Act  of  Congress,  declared  that  all  land 
and  land  under  water  within  the  limits 
of  the  Canal  Zone  are  necessary  to  the 
construction,  maintenance.  operaUon. 
protection,  and  sanitation  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  the  sovei-eignty  of  the  Umted 
States  of  America. 

Nobody  had  more  to  do.  includirxg  the 
great  Teddy  Roosevelt,  with  the  Panama 
Canal,  or  longer  to  do  with  it.  than 
President  Taft.  All  these  points.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  many  others  could  be 
stated  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  sover- 
eign control  of  the  entire  Canal  Zone. 
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Its  status  is  that  of  a  US  Government 
reservation,  with  a  full,  entire,  and  ex- 
clusive sovereign  control  vested  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  And,  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  the  memory  of  man 
runneth  not  to  the  contrary,  the  only 
authorized  symbol  amontr  nations  of  the 
world  of  sovereignty  and  of  such  abso- 
lute authority  is  the  fia^  of  that  nation. 
In  this  case  sovereignty  in  the  Canal 
Zone  Ls  exhibited  and  displayec*  and  can 
only  be  exhibited  and  di.^played  by  fly- 
ing the  flay  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  Governmt^nt  of  th*'  Rf'pubhc  of 
Panama  state.s  that  between  the  exclu- 
sion and  ratification  of  the  treaty  and 
the  opening  of  the  canal — and  this  is 
from  the  lani/ua^e  of  the  Government  of 
Panama,  February  26,  1904— the.se  were 
the  langua^^es  and  the  exchange  of  the 
ratification  between  sovereign  states — 
Panama  declared  its  jurisdiction  ceased 
over  the  zone 

Moreover.  President  Taft.  by  Execu- 
tive order  of  December  5.  1912,  pursuant 
to  the  1903  tr^i-arv  and  the  Panama 
Canal  Act.  declared  that  "all  land  and 
land  under  water  within  the  limits  of 
the  Canal  Zone  are  necessary  for  the 
construction,  maintenance,  operation, 
protection,  and  sanitation  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal ' 

All  the.se  p^iint.-  Mr  Speaker  and 
many  others  that  could  be  stated,  re- 
move all  doubt  a^s  to  thp  sovereign  con- 
trol of  the  entire  Canal  Zone  It,s  status 
Is  that  of  a  U  S  Government  reserva- 
tion with  full  and  exclusive  .sovereign 
control  vested  in  the  United  States.  The 
only  authorized  symbol  of  such  ab.solute 
authority  is  the  flag  oi"  the  United  States, 

8ECRET,AHIES      F!\T       T^FT        \  N  D      HUGHES         C^.NAL 
ZONE    StfVFRF.IC.VT  Y     VIFWS 

The  current  agitation  about  the  .sov- 
ereign control  of  the  Canal  Zone  is  not 
a  new  issue  but  an  old  one  periodically 
dragged  out  of  its  tomb  for  political  pur- 
poses. Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
this  subject  has  been  repeatedly  clari- 
fied, recent  references  to  Panama  as  the 
"titular  sovereign'  of  the  Canal  Zone. 
or  whatever  that  is,  by  high  officials  of 
our  State  Department  and  others,  can- 
not be  dismis.sed  a.s  effusions  of  the  ig- 
norant, for  they  have  been  presented 
as  reaffii-mations  of  the  views  enunci- 
ated in  1906  by  Secretary  William  How- 
ard Taft  What  are  some  of  the  key 
facts  m  the  history  of  th.s  matter? 

Secretary  of  Governmpnt  Tomas  Arias 
of  Panama,  one  of  the  revolutionary 
Junta  of  1903.  in  a  note  dat^d  May  25. 
1904.  addressed  to  Gov  George  W  Da-.is 
of  the  Canal  Zone  stated 

The  Oovernn^ent  or  \.t\f  Republlo  -.f  Pur.- 
iun»  coiialdera  thi*l  up<.i»  the  excn.u.gt*  oi 
raUflc»Hon«  of  ihe  tr^^nry  for  Mp<>Min|{  the 
lnt»roc»Anlc  ortUAl  Hcroaa  thr  Nrhni'M  or 
Piuiamn.  Ita  j\irl*rtiction  comn^tl  .v. *«r  th« 
Son*. 

RAUflcfttlons  of  this  trrnty.  ii  mav  b<» 
aUkted.  wn«  exchAUyrd  on  FrbruArv  i8. 
1904. 

In  spite  of  Uiis  clear,  unequivocal 
declaration,  Seci-etary  Ana.s  later  pre- 
sented the  sovereignty  question  to  the 
United  States.  In  a  comprehensive  re- 
ply to  the  Panamanian  Government  on 
October  24,  1904.  Secretary  of  Sute  Hay 


asserted  that  "the  great  object  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  treaty  is  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  construct  the  canal 
by  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  of 
the  United  States— funds  created  by  tiie 
collection  of  taxes  '  and  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  rhat  the 
words  for  construction,  ma.ntenance. 
operation  sanitation,  und  tlie  protection 
of  the  said  canal  were  not  mtended  a.s 
a  limitation  on  the  grant,  but  are  a 
declaration  of  the  inducement  prompting 
tiie  Republic  of  Panama  to  make  the 
grant  of  the  Canal  Zone  to  the  United 
States  in  perpetuity. 

What  more  do  you  need? 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  a 
series  of  statements  by  Secretary  Taft, 
when  he  was  Secretary  of  War,  and  when 
he  was  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  by  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt  when  he 
was  President  of  the  United  States,  by 
President  Hayes,  by  General  Grant  when 
he  was  ex-President  of  the  United  States, 
by  Mr  Hay,  and  a  long  .series  of  Secre- 
taries, estabhshing  what  I  have  just 
presented.  It  is  incomprehensive  to  me 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  today  would  write  me  a  letter  say- 
ing for  50  years  the  United  States  has 
recognized  titular  sovereignty,  whatever 
in  the  world  that  is,  to  Panama.  And. 
these  people  have  tortured— tortured.  I 
.say— and  taken  completely  and  entirely 
out  of  context — a  matter  which  is  dis- 
graceful— the  words  of  great  Presidents. 
great  American  Cabinet  members,  great 
Secretaries  of  State,  for  reasons  that  I 
cannot  understand,  to  say  there  is  a  titu- 
lar sovereignty,  if  that  makes  you  feel 
better,  in  Panama.  What  is  that? 
Throwmg  pearls  to  swine.  That  is  not 
the  forthright  way  to  deal  with  a  sister 
sovereign  state  whose  people  have  been 
friends  for  generations. 

And,  may  I  add.  Mr  Speaker,  there  is 
a  series  of  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  establishing  this 
position  and  brushing  aside  as  the  merest 
technicality  or  obiter  dicta  techmcal 
language  contrary  to  the  position  I  am 
establishing. 

Mr  Hughes  states: 

It  was  an  absolute  futility  for  the  Pan- 
amanian Oovernment  to  expect  any  admin- 
istration, no  matter  what  It  was.  any  Pres- 
ident, or  any  Secretary  of  State,  at  any  time, 
ever  to  surrender  any  part  of  these  right* 
which  the  United  States  had  acquired  under 
the  treaty  of  1903, 

Shades  of  Teddy  Roosevelt,  shades  of 
William  Taft.  shades  of  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  who,  in  their  hearts  believed 
that  no  administration  of  any  party  no 
President,  no  Secretary  of  State  any 
time,  any  place,  anvwhere  foj-  any 
renson.  xould  surrender  any  purt  of  our 
sovereignty 

But,  fth  WpII,  w**  are  tryinK  to  This 
Conureaa  will  not  permit  it 

Now  m  vifw  of  the  fftcts  Mr  Sprukrr 
U^f  best  cft.nr—  and  as  m  trial  Uwvrr  I 
llkp  to  .say  it  this  wj\y  — tho  be.st  ci\.<«r  that 
can  be  made  for  Panama's  rlnim  of  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Canal  Zone  is  that  of 
ft  reversionary  character  In  the  sole 
event  that  the  United  States  should 
cease  to  maintain  and  oixrate  the  canal, 
should  that  ever  occur,  the  United  States 
of  America  undoubtedly  would  ofTer  no 


objection  to  rea.ssumption  by  Panama  of 
her  sovereign  control  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
if  that  is  what  she  wishes.  Meanwhile' 
to  encourage  Panamanians,  our  friends 
and  our  neighbors,  to  think  that  the 
beau  geste  of  titular  sovereignty  is 
something  that  it  absolutely  is  not  is 
lacking  in  fair  dealing  and  is  contrary 
to  the  best  interests  not  only  of  Panama 
but  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

DIPLOMATIC    DIKE    IS    BROKEN 

The  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal 
within  the  cost  and  time  estimates,  its 
successful  maintenance  and  its  operation 
every  minute  under  the  treaty  since  the 
opening  to  trafBc  in  1914  form  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  chapters  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States  Former  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  always  considered 
that  this  was  of  importance  comparable 
to  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  He  and 
other  great  statesmen  who  contributed 
to  the  success  of  the  enterprise  had 
even'  reason  to  be  proud  of  their 
achievement. 

For  many  years  this  project  went 
ahead  on  the  force  of  its  Initial  impetus. 
The  giants  of  the  early  years  gradually 
passed  from  the  scene  and  the  conduct 
of  our  Isthmian  policies  fell  into  much 
less  capable  hands  Even  so  it  required 
the  impact  of  the  great  depression  of 
192&-32  and  the  Cuban  revolution — 
mirabile  dlctu— this  time  in  1933.  to 
start  a  chain  of  events  at  Panama  that 
are  still  in  motion. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  recalled 
that  until  the  abrogation  of  the  Piatt 
Amendment  of  the  Cuban  Constitution 
by  treaty  on  May  31.  1934.  following  a 
period  of  great  violence  in  Cuba,  the 
United  States  of  America  up  until  that 
day  had  the  right  to  intervene  for  the 
■preservation  of  Cuban  independence, 
the  maintenance  of  a  government  ade- 
quate for  the  protection  of  life,  property, 
and  individual  liberty. 

It  was  after  this  policy  of  abandon- 
ment in  Cuba  that  the  Hull-Alfaro 
Treaty  in  1936  between  Panama  and  the 
United  States  was  negotiated  Here  is 
where  the  erosion  begins.  Here  is  the 
beginning  of  the  end  unless  this  Con- 
gress speaks. 

In  the  first  article  it  abrogated  Article 
I  of  the  1903  Hay-Bunau-Vanlla  Treaty. 
by  which  the  United  States  had  under- 
taken to  guarantee  and  maintain  tiie  in- 
dependence of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 
a  provision  included  in  the  Panama  Con- 
stitution and  known  to  Panamanians  as 
the  Piatt  Amendment  oi  Panama  Re- 
gardless of  what  was  done,  wlucli  I 
deplore,  It  was  done  proi^erly  it  was  done 
constitutionally,  it  was  done  by  amend- 
ment and  ralini  a'l  !i  and  exchanae  and 
deposit  of  ra' ..1(  lU.ons  between  sovei - 
eii;n  st.ite.s  lii.d  apj  MAt»d  by  ft  two-lhlrd.s 
\o!e  of  ;,.,■  s.-naU'  of  the  United  SlaUvs 

So   .V  lirt.'ir;    Vou  ,,Kr  a  hut  lliry  did  Ol  luil 
thry  ut  Irn.vt  dol  it  ron.nlUulU4iBUy 

Nn\k  tiir',  ii,\')K»xl  thr  BuaiaiUee  of  Uio 
Unlt<^1  .'^tutes  t<i  maiiitftln  thr  mdepnul- 
encf'  of  (l.e  Hrpublic  of  Panania  and  a 
pi  .\,.M'»n  -Aas  put  m  the  Panama  Con- 
st/ .'.on.  known  by  Uie  Panamanians  as 
the  r,,itt  ,^met•.dment  of  Panama  This 
•I'a'y  A,,i,  •;.'■  :,rst  breach  in  the  jurid- 
ical foundHt.on  for  the  Panama  Cann! 
enterprise. 


Other  surrenders  m  tie  1^36  treaty 
Include  loss  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  of  important  .sovrrcisn  powers  and 
rights  affecting  the  PaTiama  Canal,  es- 
pecially that  of  eminent  domain  within 
the  Republic  of  Panama  all  without  ade- 
quate compensation  to  the  United  States. 
which  had  borne  all  costs  of  construc- 
tion, sanitation,  and  defense  Put  the 
erosion  did  not  stop  there. 

After  prolonged  secret  negotiations 
started  in  1953  the  process  was  ftu-ther 
advanced  in  the  Eisenliower-Remon 
Treaty  of  1955.  While  in  nowise  abridg- 
ing the  sovereign  authority  of  the  United 
States  over  the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama 
Canal  granted  in  articles  II  and  III  of  the 
1903  treaty,  the  1955  treaty  went  much 
further  in  iu  surrenders  than  the  1936 
treaty. 

The  1955  treaty  in  the  Senate  of  Uie 
United  States  had  practically  no  debate 
at  all.  I  doubt  if  most  of  you  in  the 
House  have  even  heard  about  it. 

Anyhow,  It  gave  away  additional 
rights  and  properties  of  the  United 
States  and  increased  the  Canal  annuity 
from  $430  000  allowed  in  the  1936  treaty 
to  $1,930,000.  Do  not  delude  yoursdf, 
Mr.  SF>eaker.  that  one  dime  of  that  in- 
crease from  $430,000  to  $1,930,000  ever 
went  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of 
one  little  Panamanian  Indian  or  citizen. 
It  went  to  the  members  of  20  great  aris- 
tocratic families  in  Panama.  Do  not  be 
deluded — not  a  dime. 

Among  its  most  remarkable  features 
was  the  surrender  to  P.inama  th;.--  you 
will  not  believe — without  any  proper  in- 
vestigation, with  no  authorization  by  or 
consulting  with  the  Congress,  of  the  val- 
uable railroad  properties  in  the  cities  of 
Panama  and  Colon,  including  the  de- 
signed terminal  freight  yards  and  the 
passenger  stations  in  those  cities,  valued 
at  $24  million  Not  only  that  but  the 
1955  treaty  even  contemplater,  the  aban- 
donment of  the  railroad  lU-*  If, 

Do  you  know  how  tliat  was  stopped'' 
I  had  a  hand  m  that  .^  general  of  tlie 
Corps  of  Engino<:rs  who  liad  t>een  Crov- 
emor  of  the  zone  was  testifying  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  on 
the  Panama  Canal.  In  justifying  a  line 
item  of  his  budget  befoie  tlial  subcom- 
mittee he  talked  about  trucies,  .saying 
they  needed  .so  many  trucks  Out  of  a 
clear  blue  sky  for  i.o  reason  at  all,  I 
said  to  hiin.  What  do  you  want  so  many 
trucks  for''  ■  •Qh.  he  .'iaid.  '  didn  t  you 
know?  We  are  gouix  to  abandon  tlie 
laUroad."  "Oh,  I  said,  'ls  Uiat  .so? 
Well.  I  have  news  for  you.  You  are  not 
going  to  abandon  the  railroad 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  tlie 
'  ihcommittof,  the  prnileman  from 
''••oryia  'Mr  Preston',  on  my  request 
!•  fened  tills  matter  to  the  chairman  of 
t!  '•  Cummittef  on  Mri chant  Mannr  and 
l-^l^^ll^s,  the  wpntlrinan  from  NaiUi 
C;i:o,niH  I  Mr  UonnkkI,  Thry  nent  a 
S"M  ui  nubcommiliee  to  thr  Canal  Zone 
R.  '.  trid  extensive  hemiruts.  I  wa.'<  in- 
^.'ed  to  appear  before  that  8tit>con;mit- 
t"*'  and  r!-t:).v«i- examined  this  gi-eat  gen- 
f:i*i  The  sum  total  of  the  whole  Uiin« 
1"=  iliRl  the  Congress  of  U>e  United  State* 
prevented  them  from  glvmg  away  the 
railroad,  but  do  you  know  what  hap- 
pened? While  we  in  the  House  were  sav- 
ing the  rallrf)ftd,  which  we  did,  the  Sen- 


ate Kave  uwiiV  the  termmal  yards  and 
siat'or.s  iVuw  you  iiave  a  railroad  but 
Vou  ain't  got  no  terminals."  unless  you 
buy  them  back  for  probably  $50  million 
now  from  tiie  Republic  of  Panama.  You 
v.ould  not  believe  that,  would  you''  But 
that  is  what  happened. 

The  overall  results  of  our  sustained 
surrenders  at  Panama  have  been  the 
withdrawal  of  U.S  activities  to  the  Canal 
2^ne  and  a  series  of  abandonments  in 
the  zones.  The  costs  involved  will  have 
to  be  borne  by  American  taxpayers  and 
the  mteroceanic  traffic  paying  tolls,  but 
even  more  important,  we  have  been  giv- 
ing away  all  of  our  bargainmg  power 
with  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

Mark  this  as  well,  the  results  of  these 
diplomatic  failures  are  not  accidi^ntal. 
These  things  are  part  of  a  well  calculated 
plan.  This  was  revealed  by  Amba.ssador 
Ricardo  M  Arias  of  Panama,  Dicky 
Arias,  in  a  major  political  address  on 
AprU  29.  1958.  Where?  Here  in  Wash- 
ington. Would  you  believe  that?  I  am 
goinf;  to  read  you  the  language  sp)oken 
by  an  ambassador  of  a  foreign  state  in 
your  Nation's  Capital  at  the  Foreign 
Service  School  of  Georgetown  University 
on  that  day — replete  with  hostile  propa- 
ganda against  the  United  States — an  am- 
bassador.    Now  listen  to  this.     I  quote: 

The  foreign  policy  of  my  country  durlne 
the  last  50  years  has  been  to  exert  e\ery 
eOTort  In  order  to  obtain  at  least  for  Pai  ama 
conditions  similar  to  those  granted  by  tlie 
United  States  to  Colombia  In   litKJS 

Do  you  know  what  that  means? 

This  pronouncement  of  Panamanian 
fwlicy.  Mr.  Sp)eakor,  should  not  be  taken 
lightly  but  as  a  serious  warnuip  Its  (ob- 
jectives are  rescission  of  the  perpetuity 
and  sovereignty  provisions  of  the  1903 
treaty,  early  establishment  of  dual  .sov- 
ereignty over  the  Canal  Zone,  and  finally 
nationalization  of  the  Panama  Canal 
It  is  no  wonder  that  many  North  Ameri- 
cans have  become  concerned  about  the 
Panama  Canal  and  wi.sh  to  know  how  the 
present  turmoil  and  uncertainty  were 
ever  allowed  to  develop. 

PANAMA  CAMAL  ZONX  NOT  AN  OCCUPIED 
TXEKITOET 

The  era  of  great  American  give&^^ay.^ 
b>  'an  at  Panama  with  tlie  1936  treaty 
already  mentioned. 

World  War  II  commenced  m  .Septem- 
ber 1939  which  was  shortly  after  the 
1936  treaty  was  finally  ratified  by  the 
US  Senate  In  preparation  for  possible 
involvement,  the  United  States  had  to 
obtain  sites  for  defense  in.staiiations  in 
tlic  R(  ;:jbhc  of  Panama,  all  necessary 
for  protection  of  tlie  Panan^a  Canal. 
B«ftu.se  of  the  loss  of  the  right  of  emi- 
nent domain  m  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
the  United  stules  wfva  denied  that 
mrtliod  for  ."^tHuiuu:  bases  and  hud  to 
obtain  tht-m  tJ.rtniKh  diplomatic  chan- 
nels nmuiM  mo\intinn  dilTlcullir*  and  rx- 
i>;bitunt  drmands  for  ixtUals  It  was 
not  until  May  18,  1943,  that  a  drfrn.io 
Rites  tterermuit  wa5  at  last  sljincd, 

After  Uie  war.  nntl-Amcrican  clamor 
erupted,  with  unnnimou.'*  demand  by  the 
Panama  National  Assembly  for  evacua- 
tion of  all  sites.  ITie  President  of  Pan- 
ama was  quoted  as  demanding  that  the 
1936  treaty  be  made  "more  effective  in 
terms  of  benefits  for  Panama."     All  of 


this  agitation  led  to  negotiations  between 
Panama  and  the  United  States  for  a 
del en.se  base  tieaty. 

On  December  9.  1947.  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Ricardo  J.  Alfaro  of  Panama  re>:yned 
m  protest  a?ainst  his  Government's 
agreeing  to  extend  the  leases  on  the  m.ost 
important  bases  still  held  by  the  United 
states. 

Now.  Members  of  the  House.  Mr. 
Speaker,  here  is  the  way  to  run  a  place. 
Listen  to  this: 

Following  this  lead  of  the  Foreign 
Minister,  the  National  Assembly  ol  Pan- 
ama was  surrounded  by  iliousands  and 
thousands  of  anii-American  mobs. 
They  threatened  to  lynch  any  Member 
of  the  Assembly  voting  to  lease  bases 
to  the  United  States.  What  do  you 
tiiink  the  Panan.c  A.ssemblymcn  did? 
Tliey  went  along  with  the  mob.  They 
unanimously  rejected  the  treaty.  Gov- 
ernment, foreign  pohcy  by  mob  rule,  re- 
peated on  November  3,  November  28, 
1959:  the  same  town,  the  same  place:  a 
slight  cliange  in  the  cast  ol  characters, 
due  to  time:  nothing  else. 

The  United  Slates  had  no  recourse 
except  to  evacuate  all  bases.  Many 
Panamanians,  I  a.ssure  you,  deplored 
that  action  of  iii^  Congress. 

Now.  it  was  in  the  course  of  these  very 
negotiations  that  I  have  just  mentioned 
m  Panama  that  a  more  threatening 
event  occuiTed  Where''  Richt  here  in 
Wasninpton.  In  November  1946.  tiie 
State  Department,  following  a  vicious 
.Soviet -Russian  attack  in  the  United  Na- 
tions against  the  United  States — this 
wa.<;  one  of  the  first  and  most  violent 
Soviet  attacks  m  the  United  Nations 
against  the  United  States,  while  negotia- 
l.oiis  were  going  on  in  Panama.  Soviet 
P.u-^sia  charged  that  the  American  de- 
fense bases  around  the  world  were  evi- 
dences of  aggression  and  do  you  know 
what  tlie  State  Department  did?  You 
Will  not  be  surprised,  but  I  will  just  say 
It  out  loud.  They  sent  to  the  United 
Nations  a  report  of  American  bases 
tliroughout  the  world,  and  do  you  know 
\*hat  they  h.sted  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  h^."'  United  States  Occupied  Ter- 
ritory. Do  you  believe  that'  Is  there 
any  wonder  that  our  own  State  Depart- 
ment classed  one  of  Uie  most  vitally  im- 
ix'rtant  constitutionally  acquired  do- 
mains as  occupied  territory."  and  that 
we  should  have  trouble  in  this  year  of 
our  Lord  1960  in  defending  the  legal 
status  of  the  Zone  as  a  grant  of  sover- 
eignty in  pei-petuity?     Of  course  not. 

Now,  a  few  facts  of  juridical  history. 
Oh.  listen  to  this.  Watch  the  left  hock 
in  tins  one:  literally  and  figuratively. 
If  this  Is  all  U-ue.  if  you  will  act  on  a 
juridical  treaty  this  way.  then  it  would 
be  just  as  laBicul,  bwaufcc  the  circum- 
stances are  ultiuicnl  and  on  all  foura. 
to  list  Alaska  as  "occupied  tenitory  " 

Mr  Speaker,  crrtainb"  thriT  could  be 
no  turniiui  bark  of  Uic  dock  of  history. 
130  you  thiuk  It  \M11  not  come  bused  upon 
tills  precedent  that  Soviet  Ru».Mft  will 
not  attack  your  Ucaly  of  pui-chaae  of 
Alaska  just  because  you  made  a  mistake? 
You  think  .she  will  not?  Here  is  her 
precedent.    She  set  it  up;  she  set  it  up. 

Mr.  EX)MONDSON.  Mr,  Speaker,  will 
Uie  gentleman  yield? 

M:   FLOOD.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  EDMONDSON.  What  kind  of 
precedent  should  this  afford  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  lands  we  have  acquired  from 
Indian  tribes  by  treaty? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  of  course,  i.s  my  pet  authority 
on  that.  It  is  a  rhetorical  question. 
Now,  you  answer  that  yourself:  you 
should  kno  '.• 

Mr  EDMONXSTN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man agree  with  me  that  it  misht  lead  on 
to  the  further  conclusion  that  we  should 
return  to  thfiP  Indian  tribes  the  lands 
we  now  occ'jpy  as  States  because  we  ac- 
quired them  by  treaty'' 

Mr.  FLOOD  Juridically  you  have  a 
treaty  with  an  Indi.^n  tribe  which  they 
entered  into  as  a  sovereisjn  power  Tiiat 
is  the  law  and  your  answer.  Q  E  D  Yes. 
but  Russia,  even  I  say,  was  not  worried 
about  your  little  old  Indian  tribes  But 
she  is  worryint?  since  an  American  whose 
body  lies  buried  m  the  wails  of  the  Kiem- 
Un,  who  led  thf'  American  C'-mmunist 
Party  at  the  time  of  the  L^reat  Bolsiievik 
revolution,  who  m  1917,  at  the  t.me  of 
their  first  conquest  proposed  the  im- 
portance of  takin„'  the  Cinal  frt^m  the 
United  States.  When  the  Communi.'^ts 
were  tos.=ed  out  of  Franco  Spam  the 
Communists  m  Spain  came  to  Latm 
America,  to  the  Caribbean,  to  Panama, 

The  minute  Nasser  took  the  Suez 
Canal,  in  2  weeks'  time,  Panamanian  offi- 
cials were  in  Cairo:  2  weeks  after  that 
Egyptian  engineers  and  financiers  were 
in  Panama  City,  and  they  have  been 
meeting  back  and  forth  ever  since 

Fly  the  f.a^  of  Panama,  will  vou^  Ohl 
It  is  just  a  gesture  to  keep  those  funny 
little  people  happy.  It  does  not  m^an 
anything'  So  is  your  old  man'  They 
know  what  it  m^ans.  and  I  know,  and  I 
know  that  in  your  heart  you  know 

Despite  the  eenerous  treatment  af- 
forded Panama  in  the  1955  treaty  al- 
ready discussed  events  having  a  great 
impact  on  the  isthmus  did  not  stop 
On  July  21-22,  1956,  Presidents  of  the 
American  nations  met  at  Panama  City 
in  the  Republic  of  Panama,  attracting 
world  att-ention  to  ereat  canal  project 
on  which  the  economic  well-being  of 
Panama  largely  depends  While  public 
interest  was  thus  focused  toward  the 
West,  events  of  far  greater  significance 
were  in  making  in  the  Near  East 

Four  days  later,  on  .I-aJy  26,  Egypt 
nationalized  the  Suez  Canal  Officially 
indorsed  by  the  Government  of  Panama, 
this  seizure  of  the  Suez  Canal  started  a 
chain  of  events  affecting  the  Panama 
Canal,  which  accelerated  trends  already 
evident.  Nationalization  thus  became 
the  battle  cry  of  radical  elements  in 
Panama,  especially  by  students  at  the 
Panama  University,  where,  backed  by 
Communist  influence,  they  proudly  dis- 
played a  large  sign      The  canal  is  ours," 

Foreseeing  the  pendms  dangers  and 
realizing  the  imperative  need  for  a  con- 
gressional reaffirmation  on  our  isthmian 
canal  policy,  I  introduced  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  205.  85th  Congr-ess,  on 
June  27,  1957  In  the  liaht  of  subse- 
quent development's,  it  is  indeed  unfor- 
tunate that  no  action  was  taken  on  it 
This  failure  was  interpreted  on  the 
isthmus  as  lack  of  leadership  and  psy- 
chological   weakness,     it  served    to    en- 


coura^re    radical    agitators    to    continue 
on  tlieir  course. 

The  next  step  in  the  erosion  is  a  rar'-- 
fullv  organized  raid  Oh.  now,  the  fangs 
are  befctmning  to  sliow 

There  is  no  more  talk  L^t  us  go  and 
take  it.  This  is  a  sop  for  Communist 
operations.  Now  we  get  the  activists  In 
a  carefully  organized  raid  into  your 
Canal  Zone  on  May  2,  1958.  What  did 
the  Panamanians  call  it?  What  name 
did  they  give  to  this?  Operation  sov- 
ereignty. Do  you  think  they  are  kid- 
ding?    They  do  not. 

These  are  students  and.  boy.  you  will 
be  surprised  how  old  looking,  as  Vice 
President  Nixon  .said,  how  awfully  old 
looking,  these  South  American  students 
are.  You  know  what  I  mean.  You  take 
a  course  in  flower  designing,  1  hour  a 
week,  and  you  are  a  member  of  the  stu- 
dent body  for  100  years. 

They  planted  72  Panamanian  flags  in 
places  of  prominence,  including  a  big 
one  right  smack  in  front  of  the  United 
States  of  America  Canal  Zone  Ad- 
ministration Building.  They  raised  the 
flag.  You  did  not  everuknow  what  was 
going  on.  There  were  little  quips,  little 
lines  in  the  paper,  not  much  more. 

This  was  an  eventuality  I  had  foreseen. 
I  had  brought  this  very  detail  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  executive  department  and 
all  the  proper  officials  in  Washington.  I 
told  them  exactly  what  was  going  to 
happen,  the  day  it  was  going  to  happen, 
where  it  was  going  to  happen,  what  flags 
they  would  use,  the  size  of  the  flags, 
where  they  would  be  set  up.  Everybody 
thought  it  was  a  great  big  joke.  They 
said  that  Flood  must  be  drinking  again 
and.  you  know,  I  have  not  had  a  drink 
in  30  years.  What  a  joke,  some  little 
funny  people  having  fun.  a  schoolboy 
prank,  exuberant  students,  about  50 
years  old  apiece. 

Though  this  highly  provocative  inci- 
dent was  witnessed  by  all  Canal  Zone 
authorities  and  by  US.  officials,  the  tres- 
passers were  not  interfered  with  by  the 
Canal  Zone  police.  Nobody  said  or  did 
a  thing.  They  were  allowed  to  leave  the 
zone  without  obstruction.  The  Canal 
Zone  police  went  around,  picked  up  all 
the  Panamanian  flags,  carried  them 
back  down  to  the  border  and  t?ave  them 
back  to  the  nice  little  college  boys. 

Thus  1958  flag-planting  Communist 
mob  invaded  the  Canal  Zone,  constitu- 
tional sovereit'n  territory  of  the  United 
States,  an  extension  of  your  coastline. 
Well,  the  .sohrx:)iboy  an=.:Ie  was  thf  official 
Department  of  State  and  Canal  Zone 
Govprnment  explanation 

This  received  the  most  ext^^nslve  cov- 
era£?e  in  the  papers  in  all  of  Asia,  all  of 
Euro!>e.  also  fvery  paper  in  Central  and 
South  America  t;ave  it  great  publicity. 
The  Soviet  press  made  a  murder  case 
out  of  this  What  did  this  do''  This 
emboldentxi  the  agitators  to  more  mob 
violence. 

Let  me  tell  you  it  Ls  significant  It  was 
this  very  .same  week  and  month  that  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr, 
Nixon  and  his  lovely  lady,  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  visit  of  good  will  to 
Latin  Amenca.  werp  subjecl-ed  to  the 
gro.s.sest  fonns  of  inda'nity  aLvi  perpe- 
tratp<l    by    students    of    Peruvian    and 


Venezuelan  universities,  with  the  ruth- 
less skill  of  the  trained  leadership  and 
the  characteristic  Red  pattern  of  the 
graduates  of  the  school  at  Prague  where, 
by  the  way,  Castro's  kid  brother  grad- 
uated before  he  went  to  Russia.  Nice 
crowd,  these  students. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
on  his  excellent  presentation  and  on 
alerting  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  to  this  perilous  situation  that 
exists  in  Panama  today  I  want  to  ask 
the  gentleman  just  one  question.  If  it  is 
not  his  opinion,  from  his  long  study  of 
the  controversy  that  he  has  been  describ- 
ing in  the  Canal  Zone,  that  as  long  as 
we  continue,  as  we  have  In  the  past,  to 
grant  concession  after  concession  to  the 
Panamanian  pohticians,  these  demands 
are  going  to  continue  and  continue  until 
there  is  an  internationalization  of  the 
Canal  Zone  irrespective  of  what  we  do? 

Mr  FLOOD.  I  have  tried  for  2  hours 
to  say  that,  and  the  gentleman  has  said 
It  in  30  seconds  better  than  I  could  ever 
say  it.  Of  course,  that  is  it  That  is  it. 
Of  course,  I  am  no  politician  I  am  a 
statesman  myself,  you  understand  A 
statesman  is  a  washed-up  politician. 
But,  you  are  right.  My  friend  is  right. 
This  current  mess  is  nothing  as  of  today, 
after  a  long  chain  of  causation.  The 
proximate  cause  Is  what  you  said.  But. 
the  immediate  parenthetical  cause,  the 
impetus  of  today,  is  the  effort  of  a  dis- 
credited Panamanian  demagog  and 
politician,  the  former  Foreign  Minister 
Aquilino  Boyd,  who  had  no  more  chance 
of  being  elected  President  of  Pansuna 
than  your  grandmother,  until  he  found 
this  pigeon.  Now  he  is  a  10-to-l  bet  to 
win  in  90  days.  He  led  the  inva.sion. 
He  carried  the  Panamanian  flag  into 
the  Canal  Zone. 

Mr.  FLYNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FLOOD  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr,  FLYNN.  I  want  very,  very  much 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  almost 
single-handed  defense  of  one  of  the 
gi-eatest  assets  that  this  country  has,  not 
only  now.  but  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
I  visited  Panama  within  the  past  few 
weeks,  I  was  there  when  the  disturb- 
ances were  going  on.  I  saw  firsthand 
automobiles  turned  upside  down  and 
burned  by  the  mob  that  invaded  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  I  saw  the  damage- 
caused  to  the  railroad,  I  saw  the  barri- 
cades in  the  streets  when  the  mobs  in- 
vaded and  came  over  to  do  great  dam- 
age to  our  possession.  I  wa.s  there  when 
they  went  to  the  home  on  that  night  of 
the  chief  justice  of  our  supreme  court 
m  Panama  and  threatened  to  do  him 
great  bodily  harm  and  how  he  came  to 
the  door  alone,  ready  to  go  with  the 
mob.  and  but  for  the  personal  prestige 
that  he  had.  he  would  have  been  the 
sacrificial  lamb  of  the  mob  that  invaded 
the  isthmus  to  do  great  damage  to  the 
American  Republic  I  want  to  say  that 
the  gentleman  who  is  speaking  is  held 
in  the  highest  regard  by  every  American 
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citizen — I  refer  not  to  myself  but  to  one 
who  has  reserved  the  time,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  i  Mr  Flood]. 
He  is  held  m  the  highest  regard  by  e\ery 
American  citizen  in  Panama.  I  can  stale 
that  ever  word  he  utters  upon  this  floor 
goes  over  the  wire  to  Panama  at  full 
rate  to  six  newspapers  edited  in  the  Re- 
pubhc  of  Panama.  He  is  about  the  only 
American  citizen  who  is  fighting  for  the 
preservation  and  defense  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Par.ama.  He  has  carried  on  this 
fight  alone,  and  only  the  effects  of  the 
last  few  v;eeks  are  bringing  some  of  the 
rest  of  us  to  his  defense  and  to  his  aid 
and  assistance.  I  can  say  that  we  have 
a  wonderful  man  In  charge. 

1  am  referring  to  General  Potter. 
There  waM  never  a  better  man  in  charge 
of  the  Panama  Caml.  He  understands 
the  situat  on  and  all  the  ramifications  of 
it. 

Mr.  FLOOD,  Let  me  interrupt  the 
gentleman  to  say  this.  I  must  compli- 
ment the  citizens  of  his  great  congres- 
sional district.  If  I  were  there  I  would 
certainly  vote  for  him  Let  me  say  that 
I  wish  he,  with  his  eloquence  and  his 
great  knowledge  of  this  problem,  would 
Join  hands  with  other  M  lumbers,  such 
as  my  distinguished  friend  from  this  side 
of  the  aisl'?  who  spoke  a  few  minutes  ago. 
so  that  there  may  be  a  mass  protest  in 
this  Recoud  of  speeches  and  statements. 

I  have  a  resolution  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  have  a  res- 
olution before  the  great  Ccmmitt^^e  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  And 
my  friend  from  Maine  whom  I  see  sit- 
ting here  was  in  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  yesterday  when  I  testified 
there.  Tl  ey  are  going  to  have  a  hear- 
ing on  this  as  soon  as  the  gentle  lady 
from  Missouri  I  Mrs.  Sullivan]  regains 
her  health,  which  I  hope  and  pray  wiU 
be  soon.    »o  I  think  we  have  lit  a  fire. 

But  let  me  say  again  that  I  am  con- 
cerned with  the  Constitution  and  the 
law.  If  -iie  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  its  wisdom  and  through  the 
propriety  of  its  channels  sees  fit  to 
amend  th<?  treaty  with  Panama  as  be- 
tween one  sovereign  nation  and  another. 
and  permit  Panama  to  fly  its  flag  or  to 
have  the  canal,  or  whatever  Congress 
wants  to  do,  that  Is  the  way  it  must  be 
done.  Nc'  President,  no  Secretary  of 
State  by  iidministrative  action  can  im- 
pinge upon  the  sanctity  of  a  treaty  or 
upon  the  law  of  the  land  wluch  a  treaty 
Is  under  that  constitution 

The  Pri'Sldent  of  the  United  States 
had  no  right  to  send  his  brother,  Milton, 
to  hold  conferences  with  officials  of  a 
foreign  stt  te  These  meetings  took  place 
at  MUtoi.  Eisc:iho\^er  s  residence  m 
Baltimore  with  the  F'lnance  Minister  of 
Panama.  He  had  no  nuht  to  discuss  sov- 
ereignty The  President,  himself,  has 
no  such  right  That  can  be  acted  on 
only  by  th  >  Congress  of  the  United  States 
with  the  Senate  as  an  arm  of  this  body 
by  a  two -thirds  vot^  ratifying  such  a 
change,  or  as  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  through  any  bill  of  Congress  ex- 
ecuting that  treaty,  must  be  acted  upon 
by  the  Sjpreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  Only  the  Judicial  and  or  the 
Ieg1.slatlve  can  act,  never  the  executive 
And  it  is  ibout  time  that  the  legislative 


arm  of  this  Government  asserts  and  es- 
tablishes its  equality  as  one  of  the  three 
blanches  of  government,  because,  my 
friends,  you  are  slipping  fast.  You  do 
not  look  as  good  here  as  you  did  50  years 
ago.  Let  us  begin  all  over  again.  Report 
out  these  resolutions.  Pass  this  concur- 
rent resolution 

Why  a  concurrent  resolution?  Why 
did  I  make  it  a  concurrent  resolution? 
Because  a  concurrent  resolution  does  not 
call  for  any  executive  fiat.  I  deplore  the 
practice  of  chairmen  of  subcommittees 
and  committees  of  this  House  who,  when 
a  Member  mtroduces  a  resolution  or  a 
concurrent  resolution  or  a  bill,  write  im- 
mediately to  some  Federal  bureaucrat 
who  writes  back  a  letter  and  says  I 
don't  like  it."  and  that  is  the  end  of 
the  bill  or  the  resolution.  l./et  us  put  an 
end  to  that.     Let  us  stop  that  here. 

I  made  this  a  concurrent  resolution 
because  I  could  not  care  less  what  the 
Executive  thinks  about  what  my  concur- 
rent resolution  says.  I  could  not  care 
less.  And  all  praise  to  tiie  gentleman 
from  Alabama  I  Mr.  SeldenI.  and  his 
cliairman.  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania IMr.  Morgan  J,  who  held  these 
hearings  without  consulting  the  Execu- 
tive on  this  Important  problem,  m  the 
best  tradition  of  this  great  body  of  the 
Congress.  I  hope  the  precedent  is  fol- 
lowed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  to  show  you  how 
silly  this  question  can  get.  the  Ftepublic 
of  Panama  by  action  of  its  General  As- 
.sembly  unilaterally  extended  tlie  3 -mile 
limit  of  Its  seacoast  to  12  miles  around 
the  Panama  Canal,  making  the  canal 
another  BerUn.  I  objected  here  on  this 
floor,  you  may  remember,  and  demanded 
that  my  Government  protest.  Do  vuu 
know  what  happened  the  next  ni'  ht  in 
Panama  City?  The  Congress  of  Panama 
in  its  might  and  majesty  upon  a  motion 
of  Its  Foreign  Minister  declared  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  Panamas 
public  enemy  No.  1.  My,  they  play 
rough,  I  do  not  think  I  have  many 
Panamanians  in  my  district,  anyway. 
Come  to  think  of  it.  I  never  thought  of 
that 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yieW 

Mr  FLOOD  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  of  the  great  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs 

Mr  HAYS  Did  they  give  the  gentle- 
man a  medal  along  with  that?  They 
should  have.  That  seems  to  be  quite  an 
honor  on  tliis   as  far  as  I  am  concerned 

Mr.  FI.OOD.  I  understand  Cuba  and 
my  bewhiskered  friend  is  about  to  do 
th.e  same  thing,  not  that  I  can  wm 
popularity  here  but  I  can  sure  win  it 
down  there 

Mr  HAYS  I  would  say  that  to  be  so 
honored  by  the  wluskered  moron  who  is 
presently  the  dictator  of  Cuba  should 
enhance  tlie  gentleman's  stature 
considerably 

Mr  FLOOD.  I  accept  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

Let  me  emphasise  this:  I  am  not  the 
enemy  of  the  people  of  Panama.  I  am 
not  a  damned  Yankee  I  was  born  and 
rai.sed  m  St.  Augustine.  Fla.,  from 
the  time  I  wels  2  years  old  until  I  went 
to  collece  I  went  to  Panama  with  my 
grandfather  as  a  boy.  and  I  have  been 


going  there  all  my  life:  how  long  is  none 
of  your  business,  but  it  is  a  long  tune. 
So  I  am  not  a  Johnny-come-lat.ely. 

I  love  these  people.  These  are  won- 
derful people,  friendly,  polite,  warm  and 
charming.  Thtre  are  no  bad  people 
anywhere.  People  are  not  bad.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  go\ernments  and  the  na- 
tions' leaders  that  are  bad.  There  are 
no  bad  Chme'^e  people  there  are  no  bad 
Russian  petn^le.  llie  German  people 
are  not  bad.  The  Japane.se  are  not  bad 
people.  It  IS  in  the  leaders  that  evil 
lies  These  people  are  my  friends.  I 
want  to  help  tliem. 

Mr  SCHERER  Mr  Speaker,  w.U 
the  gentleman  yield  for  another 
observation? 

Mr,  FLOOD      I  yield. 

Mr  SCHERER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  pohticians.  the  leaders  of  Panama, 
have  been  derelict  in  their  duty  to  the 
peoplo  of  Panama  of  whom  the  gentle- 
man IS  talkm;:?  When  they  divert  the 
attention  of  the  people  of  Panama  ficni 
their  own  shortcomings  and  their  own 
derelictions  they  use  the  United  Slates 
as  a  whipping  boy. 

Mr  FLOOD  As  Dean  Pound  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School  u.sed  to  say  to  nie 
v.hen  I  answered  a  question  for  about  15 
mmuies.  "Mr.  Flood,  you  have  stated 
the  question." 

Mr.  SCHERER.  The  gentleman  has 
stated  what  has  been  happening.  Has  it 
not  been  that  recently  a  few  Communist 
agents  have  taken  advantage  of  these 
alleged  grievances  against  the  United 
States'' 

Mr  FLOOD     Oh.  sure.    Get  me  right, 

Mr  SCHERER  They  have  mject-ed 
them.^elves   into   this  situation. 

Mr  FLOOD.  I  do  not  say  the  Reds 
started  this  business.  They  just  moved 
in  when  it  got  nice  and  hot.  Tiiey  al- 
ways do  that.  They  come  in  there  with 
liie  old  stick  and  stir  it  up.  if  you  know 
what  I  mean.  Sure.  My  southern 
friends  know  what  I  mean.  That  is  aU 
they  are  doing. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  The  basic  agitation 
arises  from  what  the  gentleman  says  is 
not  necessarily  the  Communists,  but  the 
Commimists  m  the  last  few  months  have 
taken  over. 

Mr  FLOOD.    They  have  taken  it  over. 

Mr  SCHERER.  Did  they  not  direct 
the  tecliniques  that  were  used  in  the  re- 
cent mvasion  of  the  Canal  Zone? 

Mr  FLOOD.  Let  me  just  read  this 
to  you.  I  Will  skip  about  25  pages  here 
to  read  this. 

In  the  Republic  of  Cuba  while  all  this 
was  going  on  during  the  dates  that  I 
stated  just  prior  to  our  discussion,  this 
great  island  country  which  is  on  the 
nortl-.ern  flank  of  the  Atlantic  ap- 
proaches to  the  canal,  a  revolution  was 
coming  to  an  end.  Its  recognized  gov- 
ernment was  overthrown  by  a  radical 
group  headed  by  Fidel  Castro.  His  ad- 
ministration now  revealed  as  Communist 
slanted — if  I  can  be  polite — is  engaged 
in  the  process  of  liquidation  by  firing 
squads.  Now  international  communism 
previously  entrenched  in  Veuezuela  is 
on  the  southern  flank  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  Here  you  have  control  by  this 
foreign,  alien  ideology  and  these  revolu- 
tionary    systems    converging     on    both 
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flanks  like  pincers  on  the  canal  I  say 
foreign,  alien  ideology  because  I  have  a 
resolution  before  the  Committee  on  Fcr- 
eign  Affairs  in  which  I  declare  that 
under  the  Monroe  Doctrine  foreipn  a?- 
grandizement  or  infiltration  by  vis-et- 
arm;s,  as  this  is,  calls  for  U:>>  Conere5i 
of  the  United  States  to  enunciate  under 
these  facts  and  Circumstances  that  this 
constitutes  and  is  thereby  an  ex'ensian 
of  the  Monroe  Doctniif  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere  ;n  this  ca.'-e  of  foreign  inter- 
vention. In  1960  It  do'^s  not  have  to  '.e 
by  vis-et-ar:nis.  And  mark  you.  in  this 
foreign  mtorvei;!;:  n  from  .Sovie:  R^i-ssia 
and  her  tramed  alius  into  these  endemic 
revolutionary  and  politically  disturbed 
neighbors  and  fnend.-.  ot"  ihe  South,  we 
must  declare  ourselves. 

Mr.  SCPIERER.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  another  observation 
to  support  just  what  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  ha.s  said? 

Mr.  FIOOD.     I  yield 

Mr.  SCHERER.  This  assault  upon  the 
Caribbean  is  not  only  takintr  placp  in 
Cuba  and  Panama,  but  in  all  Central 
America  and  Pu'?rtj  Rico;  is  that  not 
correct "' 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Y:-s  It  takes  in  the 
Caribbean,  the  whole  area 

Mr.  SCHERF.R.  Yes;  it  ha.=  :)cc  irred 
In  the  entire  Caribbean.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  sat  just 
a  month  or  so  ago.  or  less  than  a  month 
a?o,  in  Puerto  R.co  and  we  had  a  demon- 
stration a?aan  of  the  Commumsts  inject- 
ing themselves  into  a  local  question. 

Mr.  FI.OOD  I  have  th«^  report  on 
that.  I  know  a  hat  my  friend  is  talking 
about. 

Mr  SCHERER  The  Nationalists,  want 
indepence  for  Puerto  Pac  and,  of  coui'se. 
have  a  basic  di.-  it;reement  with  the 
United  States,  and  a.s'ain  the  Commu- 
nists have  injectt;d  themselves  into  that 
question. 

Mr.  FLOOD  Trus  is  a  pattern.  My 
collea^'ue  kr.ows.  of  course,  that  this  is  a 
pattern.  He  is  not  surprised  at  all  by 
any  of  this,  of  course 

Mr.  SCHERER.  I  am  just  tryii.g  to 
get  it  mto  the  Record. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  appreciate  that  very 
much  and  earnestly  hope  that  my  col- 
league will  put  ail  of  that  information. 
or  as  much  of  it  as  he  can.  in  the  Record 
so  that  all  may  read  it.  My  colleague,  I 
know,  is  verv  serio'us  about  these  ques- 
tions and  I  thank  him  for  the  valuable 
contribution  he  has  made.  I  rep^-at.  I 
hope  that  my  colleague  can  get  all  this 
information  into  the  Record. 

Mr.  SCHERER     I  will  try  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ITOOD.  Let  me  tell  you.  With 
reference  to  this  Cuban  business.  What 
happened '^  I  am  giving  you  the  chrono- 
logical sequence  of  events  and  the  hour 
and  day  and  month  and  year— from  the 
beerinning  of  1902.  On  April  26.  1959, 
armed  mercenaries  from  Cuba  in  col- 
laboration with  Red  elements  in  Panama 
invaded  the  Republic  cf  Panama.  One 
part  of  th.eir  avowed  plan — and  we  have 
the  documents  from  the  captured  priso- 
ners, was  to  send  their  first  bombing 
squads  to  the  con.^titutional  government 
and  territory  of  the  United  States.  Their 
plan  was  to  occupy  the  Canal  Zone  Do 
you  know   that:'     The  plan  of  the  m- 


vadf^rs  threw  the  political  leaders  of 
Panama  into  hvstena  Many  of  th'^m 
with  their  families  ran  across  \I'.f  Avpnuf 
of  the  Fourth  of  July  I  see  sittinp  here 
a  former  Member  of  this  bodv  pnd  for- 
mf»r  distin«^ui.shi-»d  CJ<^vprnor  r.f  ti.t"  f"  nal 
Zone.  Hon.  Maurice  H  Thatcher  (f  Ken- 
tucky, who  knows  well  of  what  I  speak 
He  has  a  n»^ht  to  cjr  h^rf^  H"  was  a 
erreat  M^^mb'-r  of  fhis  o^^x:  v 

I  f't  mf  rfnd  to  you  what  the  President 
of  P'lnHmR  '^id  that  this  invasion  was. 
I  rf=>.r\  to  voij  n^v  thf  statement  nf  Presi- 
r\f.p'  t.  .-^  .j:'o  (jn  !;^  Guardia  of  Panama. 
i  c,  uoie  : 

This  was  not  Just  a  grovrp  of  adventurers 
from  oTir  country  or  even  Cuba.  These  jjeo- 
pi''  were  mostly  Cubanx.  but  directed  and 
led  bv  militant  CoxnmunUts.  Their  ambl- 
uon  IS  tJie  long -stated  one  of  taking  over 
the  Pnnama  Cajaal. 

Nothiner,  Mr  Spesker.  could  be  more 
po5;!iive  and  clear  cut  than  this  state- 
ment by  one  in  a  position  to  know.  How 
r^n  T  make  this  plainer?  President  de  la 
G'lardias  opinion  is  supported  by  over- 
whelming evidence  The  formation  of 
Communist -onented  Erovernmcnt^  in  the 
Caribbean  on  both  flanks  of  the  Panama 
Canal  approaches  and  recent  attempts 
to  mvade  several  isthmian  countries 
constitute  serious  threats,  not  only  to 
the  United  States  but  also  to  all  the 
Americas. 

As  STich.  the>-  are  clear  violations  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine 

Mr  HAYS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman vield' 

Mr  I-'LOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
ma.i  from  Ohio 

Mr  H.'\YS  It  has  been  my  observa- 
tion that  had  this  succeeded,  and  had 
these  people  occupied  the  Canal  Zone, 
in  view  of  the  way  the  State  Department 
hn.s  handled  the  situation  in  Panama 
and  Cuba  thus  far  under  the  present 
protection  of  the  Latin-American  coun- 
tries, they  would  have  said.  "It  belongs 
to  th^-m  We  had  better  let  them  have 
it." 

Mr  FLOOD.  I  am  afraid  you  are 
rlL'ht  r  am  sick  at  my  stomach,  but  I 
am  afraid  you  are  right.  I  believe  you. 
I  do  not  know  what  Is  going  on. 

Now,  what  was  next? 

Tho'ogh  this  highly  provocative  Inci- 
dent was  witnessed  by  Panama  Canal 
authorities,  the  trespassers  were  not  in- 
terfered with  by  Canal  Zone  police  and 
were  allowed  to  leave  the  Zone  without 
obstruction. 

This  1958  f^a-i-plar.'in-  mob  Invasion 
of  tiie  Canal  Z-ue.  Mr  .-;.;•  aker,  was  not 
a  simplt'  St  lu-i.t  pr.t:  .-:  as  some  of  our 
offlcial.-.  t:;eJ  to  cxpla-^i,  but  a  calculated 
move  in  worldwide  psychological  war- 
fare of  Communist  pattern  against  the 
United  States.  It  received  extensive 
coverage  In  Latin  America,  and  also  in 
the  Soviet  press,  further  emboldening 
Panamanian  agitators  to  plan  new 
measures  of  mob  violence.  It  Is.  indeed, 
significant  that  in  this  same  month  of 
May  1958.  that  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  his  wife,  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  visit  of  good  will  to 
Latm  America,  was  subjected  to  the 
grossest  forms  of  indi^tnity.  also  per- 
petuated by  students  of  Peruvian  and 
Venezuelan  universities,  with  the  ruth- 


lf*ss  skill  rf  the  trained  leadership  so 
characteristic  of  the  Red  pattern. 

It  Is  extremely  pertinent,  Mr.  Speaker. 
to  state  at  this  juncture  that  had  the 
United  Stales  'n  the  1936  treaty  not 
abandoned  its  1903  treaty  obligations  for 
the  maintenance  of  public  order  In  the 
cities  of  Panama  and  Colon,  the  May  2, 
1938.  mob  invasion  would  have  been  un- 
thinkable. As  it  was.  the  wolves  of  dis- 
order had  tasted  blood. 

Subsequent  to  these  grave  disturb- 
ances. Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower,  brother  of 
the  President  and  president  of  Johna 
Hopkins  University,  visited  the  Isthmus 
as  a  special  representative  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  What  useful  purpose  his 
visit  served  Is  not  clear,  but  we  shall 
hear  of  him  later. 

coNcaxsa    tails   to    uiasskst    u3.    istumiah 

POLrCT 

The  situation  on  the  isthmus,  mean- 
time, did  not  stabilize.  In  a  Pana- 
manian enactment  signed  by  President 
Ernesto  de  la  Guardia,  Jr..  on  Decem- 
ber 18.  1958.  Panama,  by  unilateral  ac- 
tion, attempted  to  extend  its  territorial 
boundaries  by  sea  from  the  inter- 
nationally recognized  3 -mile  limit  to  a 
12-mile  limit.  This  extended  area  com- 
pletely encircled  the  Canal  Zone  and.  in 
fact,  was  aimed  at  making  the  Panama 
Canal  another  Berlin.  Because  I  so  de- 
scribed it  in  an  address  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States.  I 
was  formally  declared  by  the  National 
Assembly  of  Panama  as  "Panama's  No.  1 
gratuitous  enemy." 

Here  I  wish  to  assert  again  that  I  am 
not  an  enemy  of  Panama  and  that,  if 
Panama  has  any  enemy  No.  1,  he  ia 
among  it  s  own  radicals,  demagogues, 
and  revolutionaries  who  seem  willing  to 
bring  their  covmtry  to  the  brink  of  niin 
in  order  to  enhance  their  own  political 
fortunes. 

In  a  note  to  Panama,  delivered  on 
January  7.  1959.  the  United  States  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  Panamanian 
claim  for  wider  territorial  seas.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  technical  objections  raised 
by  the  State  Department  to  the  at- 
tempted extension.  I  would  say  that  it 
is  a  clear  violation  of  the  sovereignty 
provisions  in  Articles  II  and  III  of  the 
1903  Hay-Bunau-Varilla  Treaty,  which 
because  of  their  basic  Importance  I  shall 
quote  in  part  for  ready  availability: 
Ajrricut    n 

The  Republic  of  Panama  granta  to  th« 
United  States  In  perpetuity  the  use.  occu- 
pation, and  control  of  a  zone  of  land  and 
land  under  water  for  the  construction,  main- 
tenance, operation,  sanitation,  and  protec- 
tion of  said  canal  of  the  width  of  10  miles 
extending  to  tlie  distance  of  5  miles  on  each 
aide  of  the  centerllne  of  the  r  t^  of  the 
canal  to  be  constructed:  the  sa;  i  i^<ne  be- 
ginning In  the  Caribbean  8ea  3  ni&rlnc 
nUIea  from  mean  loiw  water  zn&rlc  and  ex- 
tending to  and  across  the  Isthmua  of  Pan- 
am-a  Into  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  a  distance  of 
S  marine  miles  from  mean  low  water  with 
the  proviso  that  the  cities  M  Panama  and 
Colon  and  the  harbors  adjaront  to  said 
clues  •  •  •  shall  not  be  UiCiUded  w-lthin 
this  graut.  •    •   • 

AJtTTCT  F      ni 

The  Republic  of  Pinama  (n^n*a  to  the 
United  States  aU  the  riguu--,  power,  and  au- 
thority within  the  zone  mentioned  and  de- 


scribed In  article  U  •  •  •  which  the  United 
St.<»te8  would  FKjssess  and  exercise  Lf  it  were 
sovereign  ol  the  territory  •  •  •  to  the  en- 
tire exclusion  of  the  exercise  by  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panana  of  any  such  sovereign  fights. 
power,  or  authority. 

It  is  well  here  to  point  out  that  in  1903. 
when  the  Hay-Bunau-Varilla  Treaty 
was  ratified  by  Panama,  the  limits  of 
the  territorial  waters  of  the  Republic 
and  the  Canal  Zone  wcie  coterminus. 
No  subsequent  agreement  has  changed 
these  limits.  Any  change  in  them 
would  necessarily  apply  to  the  Canal 
Zone  as  well  as  to  the  Republic. 

The  Depirtment  of  State  acted  wisely 
in  ref'-ising  to  recognize  the  Panamanian 
claim  for  which  action  it  deserves  to  be 
commende<l. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  the  U  S. 
note  was  delivered  to  Panama.  January 
9.  1959.  I  again  introduced  a  concurrent 
resolution  to  reaflirm  our  Isthmian  Canal 
policy.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  33. 
86th  Congress.  A  concurrent  resolution, 
it  should  l>e  stressed,  does  not  require 
Executive  approval  but  is  an  expression 
of  the  seix'e  and  judement  of  the  Con- 
gress. Despite  this  fact,  the  cognizant 
committee  referred  it  to  the  executive 
department,  for  consideration  and  rec- 
ommendation. Of  course.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  the  prevailing  attitude  of  appease- 
ment here,  appeasement  there,  and  ap- 
peasement everywhere,  the  respon.se  was 
negative  «nd  the  Congress  was  not 
given  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  a  meas- 
ure to  declare  its  own  sense  and  judg- 
ment concerning   this  crucial    question. 

Thus,  radicals  in  Panama  had  the  way 
cleared  for  further  advancement  of  their 
plans  in  a  situation  which  could  only 
end  m  trag^jdy  for  all  concerned. 

PANAMA     RADICALS     CREATt     SERIOUS     INCIDENTS 

Meanwhile.  In  the  Republic  of  Cuba, 
the  great  island  country  on  the  northern 
flank  of  the  Atlantic  approaches  to  the 
Panama  Ca-nal  a  revolution  was  nearing 
the  end.  It*  recognized  government  was 
overthrown  by  a  radical  group  headed  by 
Fidel  Castro.  His  administration,  now 
revealed  as  Communist  slanted,  has  en- 
gaged In  the  process  of  liquidation  of  its 
enemies  by  firing  squads  and  extensive 
confiscation  of  American  property  by 
expropriatian.  With  international  com- 
munism previously  entrenched  in  Vene- 
zuela on  tie  southern  flank,  the  con- 
quest of  Cuba  through  subversion  saw 
both  flankii  of  the  Atlantic  approaches 
to  the  Panama  area  controlled  by  alien 
revolutionary  systems,  which  now  are 
converging  toward  the  canal  itself. 

Thus,  it  is  not  strange,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  nearly  a  year  after  the  1958  Pana- 
manian fifg-planting  mob  invasion  of 
th£  Canal  Zone,  on  April  26,  1959,  armed 
mercenaries  from  Cuba,  in  collaboration 
with  radicil  elements  in  Panama,  In- 
vaded that  Republic.  One  part  of  their 
plan  was  to  make  token  occupation  of 
the  Canal  Zone:  another,  to  overthrow 
the  constitutional  government  of  Presi- 
dent de  la  Guardia.  But  underlying  all 
was  the  ultimate  objective  of  driving  the 
United  Stfites  from  its  control  of  the 
Panama  Cf.nal. 

The  landing  of  the  invaders  threw  po- 
litical leaders  and  tiie  upper  class  Pana- 


manians u.to  hvstena  and  confusion, 
liie  man  in  tiie  street  became  apprehen- 
sive because  of  the  obvious  anxiety  of 
government  leaders.  They  would  have 
become  far  more  deeply  concerned  had 
they  known  that  some  top  i^anamaiuan 
government  officials  moved  the  r  fur.iiiu  s 
into  the  Canal  Zone — an  area  that  has 
so  often  served  as  a  political  sanctuary 
in  times  of  crises  in  tlie  Republic. 

Fortunately,  the  attempted  invasion 
proved  abortive,  with  the  invaders  sur- 
rendering to  Panamanian  authorities 
after  intervention  by  the  Organization 
of  American  States  and  the  United 
States.  But  they  were  released  with 
practically  no  punishment.  Will  there 
be  more  invasions  of  the  American 
isthmus?  Ihe  Indications  are  that 
there  will. 

Who  were  those  invaders  is  a  question 
frequently  asked.  The  best  answer  to 
that  query  was  supplied  by  President  de 
la  Guardia  himself,  who,  after  the  in- 
vasion stated: 

That  was  not  just  a  group  of  adventurers 
from  our  country  or  even  from  Cuba.  These 
people  were  meetly  Cubans,  but  directed  and 
led  by  militant  Communists.  Their  ambi- 
tion Is  the  long-stated  one  of  taking  over  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Nothing,  Mr.  Speaker,  could  be  more 
positive  and  cleai  cut  than  this  state- 
ment by  one  in  a  p>osition  to  know. 
Moreover,  President  de  la  Guardia 's 
opinion  is  supported  by  overwhelming 
evidence.  The  formation  of  Commu- 
ni£t-oriented  governments  in  the  Carib- 
bean on  both  flanks  of  the  Panama 
Canal  approaches  and  recent  attempts  to 
invade  several  isthmian  countries  con- 
stitutes serious  threats,  not  only  to  the 
United  States,  but  also  to  all  the 
Americas. 

Unfortunately,  the  moves  in  the  con- 
quest of  Latin  American  countries 
through  infiltration  and  subversion  have 
been  made  with  such  skillful  secrecy  as 
to  l.)eguile  our  p>eople  with  a  false  sense  of 
security.  But  they  should  no  longer  be 
taken  by  surprise  by  seemingly  sudden 
invasions,  disorders,  and  extreme  na- 
tionalistic agitations. 

Mr.  Allen  W.  Dulles.  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence,  recently  stated: 

"Nationalism,"  as  a  slogan  for  the  break- 
ing of  the  ties  of  friendship  between  us  and 
the  countries  of  this  hemisphere,  was  the 
line  given  the  Letln  American  Communist 
leaders  who  attended  the  Slst  Party  Congress 
In  Moscow  last  February  (1959) .  Details  for 
the  execution  of  this  policy  were  then  out- 
lined to  these  leaders  and  some  of  the  fruits 
of  this  planning  can  be  seen  today  In  Pana- 
ma, Cuba,  and  elsewhere  In  this  hemisphere. 

By  the  time  the  impact  of  the  April 
26,  1959,  Invasion  of  Panama  was  over. 
the  stage  was  being  set  for  the  next 
move.  This  was  to  be  a  peaceful  occu- 
pation of  the  Canal  Zone  on  November  3. 
1959 — the  56th  anniversary  of  Panama's 
independence  from  Colombia 

The  leaders  for  this  were  Aquilino 
Eoyd.  a  former  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Panama  and  now  a  candidate 
for  President,  also  Ernesto  J.  Castillcro 
They  published  their  plans.  Thus,  it  is 
not  remarkable  that  it  was  possible  for 
me  to  address  this  body  on  July  29.  1959, 
warning   against   exactly   what   was    to 


occur,  also  apain  to  notify  proper  execu- 
tive authorities  of  the  pendmp  dancer. 
Yet  these  various  and  most  grave  inci- 
dents and  threats  seem  t-o  have  made  no 
impact  on  the  mmas  and  conscience;-  of 
those  in  positions  of  responsibility  in  tht» 
executive  departments  or  even  in  the 
Coneress  itself. 

NOVFMBER  3  .^ND  2P     !9f9 

Independence  Day  celebration  in  Pan- 
ama started  normally  with  President 
de  la  Guardia,  the  officers  of  his  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  diplomatic  corps  at- 
tending colorful  ceremonies  in  and  near 
the  historic  Panama  Cathedral.  In  the 
suburbs  of  the  city  all  was  quiet,  but 
alongside  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  border 
at  the  Pacific  end  of  the  canal  radical 
demonstrators  were  gathering  in  de- 
fiance of  what  the  Panamanian  Govern- 
ment had  advised. 

Canal  Zone  authorities  had  taken  pre- 
cutions  against  the  entrance  of  unruly 
groups  into  the  Canal  Zone,  with  police 
and  firemen  ready  for  eventualities.  A 
demonstrator  made  a  grab  for  the  pi."^tol 
of  a  Canal  Zone  policeman  who  plucked 
him  from  a  marching  group,  and  the 
worst  boundary  violence  m  I.:t:imian  liis- 
tory  was  under  way. 

Pummoled  with  rocks  and  insulted 
with  profane  and  obscene  epithets,  Canal 
Zone  F>olice  used  remarkable  restraint  in 
repelling  the  assault.  But  they  and  the 
firemen  alone  were  net  strong  enough  to 
withstand  the  attack,  which  forced  the 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  to  call  upon 
the  U  S.  Army  to  take  over  the  task  of 
protection  against  the  mob. 

Prustrat-ed  m  their  designs,  the  mob 
then  turned  upon  American  property  m 
Panama.  They  burned  a  Panama  Rail- 
road pas.senger  car  in  the  railroad  ter- 
minal, looted  stores,  and,  with  Aquilmo 
Boyd  among  tliem,  st-crmed  the  US 
Embassy,  where  they  tore  the  American 
flag  from  the  Fmbassy  ma.'^t.  npped 
it  to  pieces,  and  instead,  hoisted  the 
Panamanian  flag  Lesser  disturbances 
occurred  at  the  Atlantic  end  of  the  canal. 

It  is  indeed  regrettable  that  the 
Panama  National  Guard  did  not  make 
timely  attempts  to  maintain  order  on 
that  fateful  day.  It  was  later  learned 
that  it  had  received  orders  not  to  appear. 

Further  details  of  these  disordeis  are 
not  needed  for  presentation  here,  for 
they  are  covered  comprehensively  m  the 
papers  of  Panama.  They  were  generally 
ignored  in  the  press  of  th.e  United  States, 
which  has  long  maintained  a  near  black- 
out of  important  news  from  the  Isthmus. 

D.-1  the  US.  administration  issue  a 
prompt  and  courageous  statement  back- 
mp  up  Canal  Zone  authorities  to  the  hilt 
and  warning  that  further  efforts  to  in- 
vade tlie  Zone  would  be  repelled  by  force 
if  Panamanian  autlioritics  were  unable 
or  unwilling  to  hold  radicals  and  their 
Communist  monitors  in  check?  It  did 
not- 

Instead.  th.e  President,  at  his  news  con- 
ference of  November  4.  minimized  the 
disorders  as  "really  only  an  incident" 
and  later  sent  a  diplomatic  emissary  to 
Panama  to  appca.^e  those  stirring  up  the 
trouble.  Is  Uiere  any  wonder  that  the 
Panama  National  Assembly,  by  resolu- 
ti.^n  or.  November  5.  condemned  Canal 
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Zone  authorities  and  vowed  "not  to  rest 
until  the  Panama  flag  is  raised  on  our 
territory  on  the  Canal  Zone. " 

Finally,  on  November  28,  Panamanian 
mobs  attempted  to  mvade  the  Canal 
Zone  a  second  tmie.  On  this  occasion. 
Liie  U.S.  Ai-my  nuuauy  repeiied  the  in- 
vaders until,  at  US  Army  request,  it  was 
joined  in  restoring  order  by  the  Panama 
National  Guard.  The  Panamanian 
forces  won  prompt  public  commendation 
from  U.S.  Government  officials  who  had 
not  seen  fit  to  commend  American  au- 
thorities. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  fl'X?r  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  speaking 
from  a  knowledge  crleancd  from  the  press 
of  Panama,  both  Ena:!i.sh  and  Spanish. 
as  we'l  as  from  an  extendi',  p  correspond- 
ence with  witnesses,  I  wi.^h  to  express  my 
high  admiration  for  the  manner  in  which 
Canal  Zone  authoru: -s.  both  civil  and 
military,  stood  their  eround  durintr  these 
crucial  tests,  especially  the  members  of 
the  Canal  Zone  Police  and  Fire  Depart- 
ments and  thf^  =.old;ers  of  tlie  Army. 
They  fought  with  their  backs  to  the  wall 
and  measured  up  to  the  hiehest  tradi- 
tions of  patriotism  and  .':ervicf'.  also  with 
the  restraint  and  forbearance  that  ct^imes 
with  responsiDMty  and  pi\)Wf^r 

I  will  say  Uiat,  at  lea-st.  Nobody  else 
wants  to. 

Mr.  BOW  Mr.  Speaker,  w:'.;  the  a:cn- 
tlem»an  yield'' 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  deh^hted  to  join  with 
the  gentleman  in  pav.ng  respects  to  the 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone,  General 
Potter. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  knows  hirn  lone:  and  well 

Mr.  BOW.  For  ti-se  excellent  job  he 
has  done.  I  jom  with  the  gentleman 
in  his  praise  of  General  P  jtter  and  the 
others  in  the  Panama  Ca.nal  Z  ne. 

Mr.  FLOOD  I  knew  tne  -.cntleman 
would,  and  I  am  deLj>ited  to  hav^-  my 
friend,  who  ls  a  sludriu  of  this  problem. 
who  I  am  proud  to  say  sits  alongside  of 
me  on  the  Panaiiia  Canai  Subcommit- 
tee, take  this  position  He  knows  little 
Joe  Potter.  He  is  a  great  guy.  We  love 
him  more,  and  I  am  grateful  for  those 
words  of  the  gentleman  from  Oriio 

I  do  not  feel  lost.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
sleep  happy  toni^-ht.  I  thought  I  was 
alone.  I  knew  tiiis  Hr,u.5e  would  see  the 
light.  This  IS  not  pol.'.cai.  I  have  g.ven 
you  a  recitation  tlirough  five  Presidents 
of  all  parties.  This  is  not  partisan. 
That  is  why  it  is  nice  and  warming  to 
see  this  House  exhibit  itself  at  its  best 
when  it  knows  the  facts.  The  people  of 
this  Nation  h.^ve  always,  when  they  know 
the  facts,  done  the  right  thing.  They 
always  have  when  they  know. 

I  am  just  a  mouthpiece  for  you  to  tell 
them,  to  tell  you.  Everybody  cannot  do 
all  this  work.  You  have  yo'or  own  things 
to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  an  ugly  sit'ia- 
tion. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michi^^.n  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from,  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Tn  ref- 
erence to  this  statement  that  you  cannot 
do  all  our  work.     Many  of  u.s  Hnd  that 


we  have  plenty  to  do  and  we  have  to  reiy 
on  the  gentleman  and  other  Members  to 
tell  us. 

Mr  FLOOD.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  MicriiKan.  Person- 
iilly,  I  want  to  expres.s  my  gr.ititudt-  fur 
the  work  U'le  gentleman  lias  done.  It 
aas  been  very,  very  iieipful. 

Mr  FLOOD.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
':he  old  warhor.se  from  Michigan.  He 
has  been  my  friend  and  I  havt;  admired 
him  for  a  long  t.me.  Tliose  are  heart- 
\varming  things  to  hear. 


'TIT'L.^R        SfjVKHal'lNTT 
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Mccinwhil'^  amid  a  tremendous  build- 
up in  th*:>  Panama  press,  a  State  Depart- 
ment emissary  arrived  on  the  isthmus 
lor  a  series  of  conferences.  What  spe- 
cial qualifications  he  had  for  such  a  mis- 
sion are  not  shown  bj'  his  record.  But 
after  3  days  of  discu.ssions,  on  Novem- 
Ijer  24.  he  asserted  that  the  United 
States  "reiterated  US.  recognition, 
'stated  more  than  50  years  ago.'  of  Pana- 
ma's titular  soTereignty  over  the  Canal 
Zone,"  which  was  not  acceptable  to  Pan- 
amanian demagogues.  Canal  Zone  resi- 
dents were  shocked  by  the  implied  sur- 
render of  American  sovereign  rights 
without  the  authorization  of  the  Con- 
irress.  And.  I  should  add.  this  emi«^ary 
was  acting  under  orders  of  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

Of  special  Interest,  Mr  Speaker,  were 
some  unexpected  revelations  that  events 
on  the  i«:thmus  at  this  time  were  to  stim- 
ulate. One  was  that  on  November  3. 
1959.  Panama  wa.s  expecting  a  declara- 
tion by  the  United  States  acknowledging 
Panamanian  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
2'one  and  that  this  expectation  was  based 
on  conversations  of  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, Fernando  Eleta.  with  Dr.  Milton 
Ki.senhower  on  September  13,  1958.  at 
I)r    Ei.«enhower's  hom^  In  Baltimore. 

So  .'Startling  was  this  di.sclosure  that 
the  State  Department  was  apparently 
constrained  to  Issue  what  seemed  to  be 
a  formal  denial  that  Dr.  Eisenhower 
had  made  "any  statement  which  could  be 
construed  to  commit  the  U  S.  Govern- 
ment to  any  course  of  artinn  " 

Such  an  assertion.  Mr  Srv^nk^r  was 
not  a  forthright  denial  of  thp  .«:t^tement 
attributed  to  the  brother  of  the  Presi- 
d<^-nt,  but  a  cleverly  worded  phrasing  that 
Ls  definitely  misleading  Of  course,  the 
United  States  cannot  be  bound  by  the 
statement  of  a  private  citizen  even 
though  he  is  the  brother  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Nor.  may  I  say.  can  any  official  of 
our  Gov  rninf-nt  abroeale  surrender  or 
annul  the  solemn  obligations  of  our 
treatif^s  with  other  nations.  That,  un- 
der 0  ir  Constitution,  can  be  done  only 
by  m'^^ans  of  new  treaty  provisions  pro- 
mulgated by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  US.  Senate.  Otherwise, 
chaos  would  follow. 

Thus,  a  controversy  over  what  the 
President's  brother  said  has  added  so 
much  fuel  to  the  flames  of  the  ugly  situa- 
tion in  Panama  that  nothing  short  of 
open  declaration  on  the  subject  of  sov- 
ereignty will  meet  the  situation  pre- 
sen^f^.  Because  the  State  Department 
h^s  madf'  such  a  complete  fiasco  over 
manv  vp.r:  nn  th!"^  matter,  this  question 
is  raised:    What  are  the  influences  that 


havp  b*^n  controlling,  and  still  s<em  to 
be  cuntrulling.  the  State  E>epartn)f»nt's 
actions?  Regardless  of  what  the  inten- 
tions may  have  been,  they  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  avowed  enemies  of  the 
United  States,  and,  indeed,  of  the  entire 
free  world,  at  a  most  critical  hour,  and 
render  our  country's  ta'^k  of  maintain- 
ing this  great  waterway  for  the  shipping 
of  all  lands  and  the  defense  of  each  and 
every  country  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere more  dlfTicult. 

We  have  competent,  courageous,  and 
well-informed  people  on  Isthmian  ques- 
tions in  this  country. 

Why  is  it  that  these  exceptional  men 
and  women  are  not  being  used  for  the 
exceptional  situations  instead  of  relying 
on  routine  underlings,  totally  anonymous 
advLsers.  I  cannot  find  out  about  th^m. 
and  the  ones  I  do  find  out  about  nolxKiy 
has  ever  heard  of.  These  surrenders  we 
are  making  on  tlie  advice  of  these  incom- 
petents. These  people  in  the  State 
Department,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
are  just  as  good  Americans  as  you  or  I. 
I  do  not  believe  all  of  this  hogwash  and 
nonsense.  They  are  good  Americans. 
They  are  honest  men.  they  mean  well. 
But  they  are  stupid.  They  make  mis- 
takes and  they  are  wrong.  But  that  Ls 
something  else  again.  I  can  remember 
that  a  few  years  ago  I  made  a  m.istake. 
So  there  you  know  it  can  liappcn.  These 
are  not  un-Americans.  These  are  not 
evil  people.  They  are  not  very  bright. 
but  you  can  do  something  about  that. 
These  are  simply  history  lessons 

Imagine.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  feelinft  of 
the  residents  in  the  Canal  Zone  when 
they  read  about  that  meeting  on  Decem- 
ber 21.  1959.  Who  advised  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  this  great  and 
good  man.  and  I  think  he  is  a  great  and 
good  man,  the  greatest  general  we  ever 
had  or  that  any  other  nation  ever  had. 
I  knew  him  when  he  was  a  buck  colonel. 
I  worked  with  him  for  years.  Who  told 
Ike  this:>  He  did  net  know  it.  How 
could  he  know?  Nobody  but  God  Al- 
mighty could  do  the  job  of  President  of 
the  United  States.  No  man  can  do  it. 
no  human  being.  He  is  doing  the  beirt 
he  can.  He  did  not  know  these  things. 
If  he  had  he  wwjld  never  have  said  that 
the  United  States  of  America  will  recog- 
nize the  titular  sovereignty  of  Panama. 
That  came  from  some  striped-pant.s  guy. 
He  has  to  depend  on  people 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Of  course,  after  fh^^  way 
we  acted  in  the  Suez  crisis,  scm  b'  dy  in 
the  State  Department  helped  the  take- 
over there,  and  probably  they  were  just 
trying  to  be  consistent  in  saying  that  if 
the  Panamanians  want  the  canal,  there 
is  not  much  we  can  do  but  say,  "It  is 
yours." 

M'    FT  OOD.     That  is  right 

Ml    HAYS.     Of  course,  we  paid  for  it. 

Mr  FLOOD.     Tliat  is  right. 

Mr  HAYS.  We  kept  It  up  They 
did  not  have  a  dime  invested  in  it 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Oh,  say,  by  the  wav  In 
all  these  conversations  }n  all  thrsc 
negotiations  about  what  we  should  give 


them,  and  ultimately  give  them  the 
canal,  nobt'dy  talks  about  dough  at  all. 
We  are  net  to  be  compensated  if  and 
when — Goc  forbid  that  would  ever  hap- 
I>en.     You  Know  that. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Do  you  think  you  or  I 
could  do  this  with  the  Rig^s  Bank,  oy 
simply  just  going  down  and  taking  over'^ 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  do  not  think  they  ever 
heard  about  the  Riggs  Bank. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  not  sure  they  ever 
heard  about  any  one  of  us,  but  by  the 
same  token,  we  could  say  "This  belongs 
to  us.  and  *e  are  taking  over." 

Mr.  FLOOD.  And  the  only  thing  I 
know  abou-  the  Riggs  Bank  is  what  I 
read  one  d.iy.  that  Daniel  Webster  had 
an  account  there. 

Mr  HAYS.  It  Is  no  more  ridiculous 
In  walking  to  the  Riggs  Bank  and  say- 
ing "We  are  taking  over  "  than  saying 
to  the  Legi.'  lature  of  Panama  that  it  be- 
longs to  th(  m. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  That  is  clas.3!c  logic  for 
which  the  House  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  Of  course,  that  is 
right  My  trouble  1<^,  I  cannot  say  the 
things  as  aptly      It  takes  me  two  hours. 

Mr,  HOJ-T^.IAN  of  Michigan  Mr. 
Speaker.  w.H  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr    FT  nou      I  yield 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michiu-an.  One 
other  trouMe  you  have,  and  that  Is  in 
knowing  so  much  and  telllnL'  us  about  it. 
That  must  disturb  some  folks  down  the 
street. 

Mr.  FLCOD  We!!,  I  do  not  know 
about  that.  The  gentleman  has  been 
here  much  longer  than  1  hav-.  i  have 
been  here  15  years,  and  I  think  the  la.'=;t 
people  befo-e  you  were  the  Indians.  So, 
I  believe  ycu. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Mich'gan  I  have 
not  learned  anything  since  I  have  been 
here,  but  y)u  have,  and  I  certainly  ap- 
preciate what  you  said  today. 

Mr     FLOOD      Nobody    works    hard.^r 
here  than  tlie  gentleman  from  Michigan 
In  all  thinrs  he  does  a  goixl  job.     I  do 
not  agree  with  him  vei->-  often,  but  cer- 
tainly I  regard  him  highly. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Well. 
if  once  tn  a  while  I  get  yuur  rccopnitK)n. 
that  is  good  enough. 

Mr.  FLOOD      I  will  srttle  for  that. 

Mr.  HOFI^IMAN  of  Miclugan.  As  long 
as  the  voters  return  me. 

Mr.  FLOOD.     That  is  right. 

Now,  nationalization  is  not  the  only 
issue  here.  There  are  strange  vascular 
groups  who  want  to  internationalize. 
You  have  tc  twist  your  face  out  of  shape 
from  now  c.n  and  go  from  nationaliza- 
tion to  lnt<!mationalization.  Tiiis  i,*;  a 
new  one.  Somebody  want^  to  inter- 
nationahze  it.  Then,  do  you  know  what 
happened  iJi  the  last  couple  of  months? 
Now  someb-5dy  wants  to  regionalize  the 
internationalization.  And.  you  think 
you  have  robbledly-gook  in  Washing- 
ton. Aye.  aye,  aye.  Only  these  fellows 
are  not  fouling.  You  have  a  great  sense 
of  humor  here  today;  these  fellows  do 
not  have  any.  These  are  some  of  the 
long-haired,  flat-heeled  friends  who 
dream  up  :hese  things.  They  arr  do- 
gooders.  They  mean  well,  you  know, 
but  hold  your  watch. 

Now,  F1d''l  Castro  and  his  agents  sit 
upon  these  International  boards.  You 
lntematlon;;lize  this  canal,  and  it  goes 


to  the  Hague  tribunal  upon  a  motion  by 
Panama,  and  the  recently  appomted 
member  of  the  court  at  the  Hague  tri- 
bunal is  a  former  Minister  of  Foreign 
AfTairs  of  Panama  Happy  New  Year. 
Wt'll,  that  is  the  way  it  is. 

Now.  one  thing  more,  Mr.  Speaker. 
We  have  done  a  lot  for  these  people, 
and  we  should.  Much  lime  has  been 
lost  in  our  giving  away  this  bargaining 
power.  Tliere  have  been  defaulus  on 
the  part  of  the  o'oiiuations  by  Panama 
1  liey  did  not  maintain  order  in  Colon 
and  Panama  as  tlicy  are  required  by 
treaty.  But,  basic  to  the  proper  action 
IS  an  undtrslanding  of  our  mission  m 
the  Panama  Canal — just  wiiat  I  am 
talking  ab<ul  here.  This  is  an  inter- 
oceanic  public  utility  operated  and 
maintained  by  the  United  States  pur- 
suant to  treaty  as  a  mandate  for  civi- 
lization and  the  world.  And.  it  is  part 
of  your  coast  line.  That  is  what  we  are 
talking  about.  This  is  no  game  for 
boys.  I  am  not  talking  about  that 
lower  40  Panama  Canal  operations 
must  not  be  weakened  and  confused 
through  ill-advi'^ed  policies  of  placating 
these  people.  Our  position  is  one  re- 
quired by  law  and  international  law 
pursuant  to  the  treaty  to  be  so  self- 
sustaining  with  tolls  that  are  just  and 
reasonable  for  the  tran:?it  of  vessels  of 
all  nations  at  all  times. 

And  I  hope  Na.'^ser  hears  that. 

We  are  oi>erating  Uils  canal  under  the 
Concordat  of  Con.'-aantinople  of  1888  un- 
der which  the  f>ui-z  Canal  is  supiX).sed 
to  be  operated  We  are  abiding  by  that 
Concordat  We  are  not  stopping  any- 
body s  ships,  even  Jewish  ships.  All,  he 
makes  a  point  of  that. 

Now,  these  are  the  facts.  We  reor- 
gan.7ed  this  management.  This  is  a 
successful,  going  business  and  a  fair 
profit  IS  being  made.  This  is  an  arm 
c.'fa'.ed  by  this  Congress.  This  is  a  cor- 
^Kiration  c:eat4^<i  by  Congress  You  are 
on  the  board  of  directors.  I  do  not  think 
you  will  get  ver>-  rich  in  it,  but  you  are 
on  the  board  here.  You  ought  to  know 
what  IS  gOintj  on.  Your  businesslike  op- 
eiation  of  the  canal  is  one  tiling  but.  Mr. 
Speakf  r,  relief  for  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama IS  something  el.'^e.  The  two  must 
never  be  confu.-^ed.  The  Panama  Canal 
must  never  be  allowed  to  degenerate  into 
a  relief  agency  for  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama It  was  never  mttnided  that  way. 
Nobody  but  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Staffs  can  make  it  that  way  You  can 
do  anvLhmg  you  want  with  it;  it  is  your 
baby — but  only  you. 

P*N»MA    canal:   STMBOL    of    rotTJTH    TRONT 

Wp  cannot  view  this  as  an  i.«;olated 
question  separate  and  quarantined  from 
the  world  and  everv'thing  else  in  it 
This  IS  rt  'atfxl  d.rectiy  to  events  all  over 
the  wo::<:  as  every  action  today  on  the 
face  of  th..'^  earth  is  interrelated  and  m- 
terbalanced  Thee  is  no  place  to  hide. 
not  any  more. 

For  many  months  the  nations  of  this 
hemisphere  have  watched  the  steadily 
risma  Red  tide  in  various  parts  of  Latin 
America,  especially  amone  the  countries 
of  the  Caribbean  It  is  indeed  sig- 
nificant that  there  is  a  campaign  of 
the  communistically  controlled  press  in 
Cuba  to  end  immediately  the  occupation 


of  our  Guantanamo  Naval  Base.  "Yan- 
kee, get  out  of  Guantanamo."  You  have 
no  worse  or  more  bitter  enemy  m  the 
world  than  Williams  in  Trinidad.  "Get 
out  of  Chaguaramos."  "Get  out  of 
Guantanamo."  'Get  out  of  the  canai." 
"Yankee,  go  home."    This  is  Red  patter. 

This  does  not  come  from  the  hearts  of 
the  Panamanians  or  the  Cubans  or  the 
nice  people  m  Trinidad — no.  I  will 
never  beheve  that  to  my  dying  day.  I 
know  them. 

Prior  to  World  War  II  the  great  fear 
of  the  nations  most  likely  to  be  involved 
was  tiiat  of  a  two-front  war — East  and 
West  As  to  that  danger,  the  United 
States  was  protected  by  two  ocean  bar- 
ricr.s.  patrolled  by  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  fleets  with  provision  for  a  quick 
shifting  of  forces  between  the  oceans  by 
means  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Since  World  War  11,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  strategic  setup  has  changed  radi- 
cally, incident  to  the  advent  of  power- 
ful aircraft.  nuclear  submarines, 
ballistic  missiles,  and  other  modem 
weapons.  The  protective  barriers  once 
afTorded  by  the  vast  expanses  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  and  the  icy 
wastes  of  the  Arctic  have  in  substantial 
degree  been  overcome,  making  them 
avenues  for  attacking  the  United  States 
from  three  directions.  To  provide  de- 
fenses on  these  three  fronts  the  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  blllion.s.  I  just 
came  from  a  hearing  of  my  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  where  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  Tom  Gates,  our  new  fine 
Secretan.'  of  Defense,  from  the  great 
State  of  Penn.syivania.  of  course,  were 
giving  us  these  new  details  in  the  new 
budget. 

This  is  not  Buck  Rogers  business,  this 
is  not  tomorrow,  it  is  last  night,  today. 

While  thus  preoccupied  what  has  hap- 
pened in  our  backyard  to  the  south?  In 
the  vital  area  of  the  Caribbean,  the 
forces  behind  the  world  revolutionary 
movement  have  focused  on  countries 
there  with  oft-repeated  aim  of  bringing 
about  the  destruction  of  the  United 
States  and  our  system  of  constitutional 
liberty  Encouraeed  by  the  formation 
of  communistically  oriented  govern- 
ments in  Cuba  and  other  Western 
Hemisphere  ccuntries.  these  forces, 
recognizing  the  Panama  Canal  as  the 
strategic  center  of  thp  Amencas.  ha  ,e 
concentrated  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama. 

In  this  li'Jht.  Mr.  Spe\ker.  the 
Par..\ma  Canal  has  become  the  princi- 
pal target  and  symbol  of  a  fourth  front 
in  a  situation  c on-iparable  to  that  which. 
m  1823,  ■was  faced  by  President  Monroe 
when  he  proclaimed  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  The  time  has  certainly  come 
to  extend  that  doctrine  to  guard 
againsL  the  intervention  of  international 
communism  by  means  of  penetration 
and  sub\er&ion.  To  that  end,  the 
United  States,  as  the  most  powerful 
Icad'^r  among  tlie  nations  of  the  free 
world,  should  make  clear  to  our  friends 
and  enemies  all  over  the  world  that,  in 
the  exercise  of  our  inherent  right  of 
self-defense  and  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  we  are  determined 
not  to  permit  the  mten-ention  of  inter- 
national  communism   to   endanger   the 
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peace  and  safety  of  our  Nation   or  of 
J   other      countries      of      the      Western 
Hemisphere. 

Mr.  Sjjeaker,  T  submit  that  under  no 
circumstances  at  any  time  and  for  no 
reason  must  the  flag  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  be  permitted  to  be  placed  by 
the  Republic  of  Panama  over  consti- 
tutionally sovereign  territory  of  the 
United  States  of  America  unless  by  con- 
stitutional action  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr  Speaker,  wili  the  gen- 
tleman yield'' 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  May  I  compliment  thp 
gentleman  on  his  veiT  excellent  address. 
which  shows  a  great  deal  of  study  and 
work.  It  is  apparent  that  the  sentle- 
man  is  a  student  of  the  situation  not 
only  in  Panama  but  throughout  the 
Caribbean. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  gentleman  :n 
his  address  has  made  :t  amply  clear  that 
he  is  making  no  attack  upon  the  people 
of  Panama,  that  he  is  making  no  attack 
on  the  people  of  Trinidad,  and,  of  course, 
not  on  the  people  of  Cuba 

I  think  the  gentleman  will  join  with 
me  in  the  thought  that  the  countries  to 
the  south,  in  Latm  America,  whether  in 
Central  America,  the  Caribbean  area,  or 
South  America  itself,  are  a  bulwark  of 
great  strength  for  our  Nation  There 
are  many,  many  people  who  love  the 
United  States  and  who  would  defend  us 
if  the  necessity  came. 

I  think  It  is  imperative  that  we  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  confine  our,selves  to 
actions  such  as  the  gentleman  has  taken 
so  that  we  recognize  the  people  to  the 
south  as  our  good  friends  I  wish  it 
were  In  the  power  of  many  of  us  to  be 
able  to  travel  In  South  and  Central 
America  to  learn  the  real  friendship  and 
the  warmth  of  the  heai-ts  of  those 
people.  When  you  hear  people  Ulk 
about  anti- American  feeling,  I  do  not 
believe  it  Ij.  anti-American  feelmc  I 
think  the  f'.'eling  of  thase  people  some- 
times is  one  of  neglect,  that  we  have 
looked    to    the    E».st    and    to    the    West. 

We  have  given  of  our  Treasury  to  the 
East  and  West  and  we  have  neglected  to 
look  to  the  South  where  we  have  .such  a 
great  potential  of  friendship 

Mr  FLOOD.  I  wi.sh  I  had  .<;a;d  that. 
My  colleague  has  said  it  so  well,  I  wish 
I  had  said  that 

Mr  BOW  Ir  seem.s  to  me,  as  we  go 
to  the  East  and  to  the  West  in  our 
troubles  that  we  are  looking  back  over 
our  shoulders  at  historv-.  But.  when  you 
go  to  the  South,  where  we  have  this 
great  potential  of  friends,  you  are  look- 
ing forward  to  the  horizon  of  a  possible 
new  day  of  great  strength  in  this  hemi- 
sphere I  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  in  the  hope  that  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Congress  and 
our  Executive  will  bend  every  effort  to 
see  that  we  tap  this  great  reservoir  of 
friendship  with  the  peoples  of  Latin 
America 

Mr.  FLOOD  Oh  how  I  join  you  m 
tliat  hope  and  how  I  ihank  you. 


Mr.  ANDREWS  Mr.  Speaker  \m11 
the  gentleman  yield  "^ 

Mr  FLOOD      I  yield. 

Mr  ANDREWS.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Penn.sylvania  for  making 
thi.s  fine  address  to  the  Members  of  the 
House.  I  hope  tho.se  of  the  Members 
who  were  not  able  to  hear  the  gentle- 
man's speech  will  read  it.  I  express  the 
further  hope  that  I  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  support  the  gentleman's 
resolution  which  is  now  pending  before 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Aflfairs. 

Mr  FLOOD  May  I  say  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  who  sits 
with  me  on  the  defense  appropriations' 
subcommittee,  and  we  know  the  gentle- 
man a.s  an  expert  on  naval  affairs.  I 
would  lik?  to  see  the  gentleman  u.se  his 
influence  and  knowledge  of  the  navy 
over  a  period  of  so  many  years  to  reac- 
tivate at  a  Caribbean  station  the  old 
Caribbean  unit — the  Special  Service 
Squadron  to  show  the  flag  to  our 
friends — and  not  as  the  great  Yankee 
from  the  north,  but  as  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  has  stated  to 
build  friendship  and  better  understand- 
ing between  us. 

Mr  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

.\!r  FLOOD      I  yield. 

Mr  DORN  of  South  Carolina  I 
would  like  to  add  my  commendation  to 
that  of  my  other  colleagues  for  the  ereat 
contribution  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  made  here  today  to  my  per- 
.sonal  thinking  and  I  am  surf  to  thp 
thinking  of  mo,st  of  the  Members  of 
Congrp.ss  and  the  thinking  of  the  people 
of  th''  United  States  This  i.s  a  much. 
greater  danger  tiian  evmi  manv  of  u.s 
thought  Wf^  are  grateful  to  the  d;.s- 
tineui.';!.''d  «»-ntleman  from  Pt  nn.sylvania 
foi'  biir-.King  th»'.s»'  farts  out  b»*forf>  this 
cr^at  dejiborativo  body  I  miK'hl  add 
that  while  this  last  mva.sion  of  the  sov- 
ereign territory  of  the  United  States, 
which  links  East  and  West  and  which  is 
vitally  needed  not  only  for  tho  defense 
of  our  Nation  but  for  the  dfff^nse  of  the 
whole  free  world — while  these  plans 
were  being  laid  Khrushcliev  was  in  this 
country  parading  aroundine  accepting 
the  hospitality  of  the  people  of  this 
great  country.  I  would  like  to  rxjint  out 
today  that  these  plans  are  continuing  to 
be  laid  even  when  we  have  summit  con- 
ferences at  Camp  David  and  other  places 
to  subvert  the  national  defense  of  this 
great  Nation  and  its  leadership  of  the 
free  world  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  and  others  are  so  ably  working 
on  and  trving  to  protect  and  defend. 

Mr  FLOOD  Well,  when  this  fellow 
Khru.shchev  came  here.  I  was  not  here. 
The  Congress  adjourned  at  6:20  a.m..  and 
I  If'ft  town  at  6:21  am — and  I  will  give 
you  five  guesses  why.  Khrushchev  came 
m  at  10  o'clock.  I  do  not  think  my  col- 
league from  South  Carolina  was  here 
either 

Mr  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  I  left. 
too 

M;  FLOOD  Mv  f;;end  and  colleague 
the  iientleman  f.^rr.  Sujtii  Carolina  was 


named  after  the  great  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  who.  as  Secretary  of  State,  enun- 
ciated many  of  these  things  that  I  have 
mentioned  here  today  about  the  Panama 
Canal.     My  friend  was  well  named 

Mr     CHELP      Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FLOOD.     I  yield. 

Mr  CHELP,  I.  too.  would  like  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  commending  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  FloodI 
on  his  magnificent  statement  which  has 
just  been  made  on  the  state  of  the  Union 
as  It  appears  and  as  it  is  in  Panama  My 
friend  has  forgotten  more  accidentally 
than  I  will  ever  know  on  purpose  with 
respect  to  this  particular  problem.  But 
I  can  say  this — and  I  know  this  for  a  sure 
thing:  I  have  always  wanted  to  go  to 
Panama,  but  I  have  always  been  too 
busy,  as  the  gentleman  pointed  out  when 
he  said  that  we  have  been  too  busy  to 
go  south  of  the  border,  so  to  speak  But 
I  did  take  it  upon  myself  this  past  Octo- 
ber to  go  to  Panama  and  see  firsthand 
just  what  is  happening  and  what  Ls  going 
on  down  there.  I  can  say  this  to  you 
this  afternoon:  E\ery  word  that  you 
have  uttered  is  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  I  can 
say  that  for  the  very  simple  reason  that 
while  I  was  there  I  could  see  this  thing 
fomenting.  It  was  going  on  at  that  lime. 
They  were  preparing  for  a  showdown,  if 
you  please,  on  November  3  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  the  sUite- 
ment  he  has  made  with  respect  to  Gen- 
eral Potter.  I  think  the  gentleman  did 
a  magnificent  job — a  beautiful  job  1  am 
proud  of  him  as  an  American 

I  think  he  ought  to  b*;-  promoted  II 
I.  i.r:> 

Mi  FLOOD.  I  Just  promoted  him  an 
!.  .  ;r  ago 

Mr  CHFLF  I  am  for  that  I  am  for 
promoting  him  ak-am 

Mr  FLO<JD  I  it>iier  with  tliat  Well, 
you  are  just  an  old  b:'  k»Mi  down  Woild 
War  hero,  having  had  youi  sunnach  shot 
out.  So  I  know  how  you  feel.  You  are 
telling  the  truth 

Mr.  CHELF.  We  will  rue  the  day  that 
we  let  them  fly  the  Panamanian  flag 
alongside  of  ours. 

Mr  FLOOD  That  Is  true.  You  are 
made  of  the  right  stufl. 

Mr  ALFORD.  Mr  Speaker  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr  ALFORD.  I  would  like  to  go  on 
record,  as  all  of  my  other  distinguished 
colleagues.  I  think  it  is  very  significant 
that  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  we  have 
commendations  for  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr 
Flood  I ;  this  is  no  sectional  or  partisan 
issue  about  which  we  are  speaking.  We 
are  all  sincerely  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  this  country.  I  wish  to  associate 
my  remarks  with  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen who  have  spoken  In  commenda- 
tion on  this  fine  argumentation  you 
have  presented,  and  in  asking  for  fur- 
ther study  at  all  levels  of  government. 
It  is  a  serious  problem.  I  wi.sh  to  go  on 
record  as  opposing  any  iccoKnition  of 


any  Panamt.nian  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone,  titular,  or  otherwise.  In 
association  with  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Chelf]  and 
as  a 'former  member  of  tJie  Armed 
Forces  of  this  country,  we  will  opjx^se 
forever  the  filing  of  any  flag  above  that 
of  the  Unite<l  States  of  America  in  th- 
Canal  Zone. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  That  is  the  first  time  I 
ever  heard  you  make  a  speech  in  Con- 
gress. That  was  line.  I  could  not  have 
done  any  better  mv.se If. 

Mr.  SELDEIN.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Alabama,  who 
is  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  of 
Latin  America  of  the  great  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House.  I  cer- 
tainly shall  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  stated,  the  subcommittee  to 
which  he  referred  is  conducting  hcarinn:s 
at  this  time  on  the  situation  in  the 
Canal  Zone  and  our  relations  with  the 
Republic  of  Panama.  On  Saturday  last 
I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
in  which  I  pointed  out  the  possibility  of 
permitting  the  Panamanian  Flag  to  be 
flown  in  the  Canal  Zone  was  a  matter  of 
grave  concern  to  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I  asked  him  to  delay  a  final  de- 
cision on  that  question  until  the  sub- 
committee had  had  an  opportunity  to 
go  into  this  matter  fully  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Roy  R  Rutxittom  Jr 
appeared  before  the  subr<->mm!ttee  on 
Friday,  We  had  the  privilege  ( f  hearing 
the  distinguished  gcntlemaji  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Flood)  yesterday.  We  ex- 
pect to  hear  a  representative  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  on  Friday 
Also,  we  have  issued  an  invitation  to 
General  Potter,  as  well  n-is  a  rf^pi-e'^ertH- 
tlve  of  American  citizens  of  the  Canal 
Zone  to  appear. 

Mr.  FLOOD  I  will  wagrr  you  that 
Tom  Gates,  Secretary  of  I>efense,  will 
leave  no  opportunity  for  flying  the  r.ag 
in  that  military  area      I  will  bet  on  that. 

Mr  SFLI)P:n  Certainly  the  gentle- 
man's testimony  before  the  Mibcommit- 
tee  yesterday  and  the  fine  documenta- 
tion presented  today  gives  the  members 
of  my  subcommittee  a.s  w. H  :i^  Members 
of  Congress  information  thai  shuuid  be 
extremely  helpful. 

Mr  FLOOD.  Will  yoti  plea'^p  d-  this' 
I  will  yield  to  you  If  you  will  a.'-k  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks  your  letter  to  Sccretaiv  Hciter 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  mv  letter  of 
January  9.  1960.  to  Hon  Chn.stian  A 
Herter,  Secretary  of  State,  be  {n.-^erted 
at  the  end  of  the  gentleman  s  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama'' 

There  w  a^  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHELF  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  a  copy  of  a  letter  that 
I  wrote  U)  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  re.sr>oct  to  the  Panama 
Canal  problem. 


T\.e  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obji-ction  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
n.an  from  Kentucky? 

Ti.ere  was  no  objection. 

•Copy  of  letter  follows: ) 

CONORESi   OF  THE  UNITEJ   STATE-S. 

House  or  Repre  ;entati\  es. 

COMMmiE  ON  THE  JvririABT. 

Washington.  DC.  November  16.  1959. 
Hon.  DwrcKT  D.  Eisenhowkb. 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House. 
Wa.ihington,  DC. 

Dear  Mk.  President:  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  the  Panamanian  Government 
has  offlclally  requested  the  removal  of  Maj. 
Gen.  W.  E.  Potter,  the  Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone.  I  have  been  Informed  that  this 
demand  has  been  made  because  Governor 
Potter  used  the  necessary  force  to  stop  cer- 
tain riots,  the  destruction  of  American  prop- 
erty on  Canal  Zone  territory  and  the  aciual 
tearing  down  and  tearing  up  of  our  Amer- 
ican flag  on  November  3  by  well-intentioned 
Panamanians  but  who  unfortunately  were 
led  and  Inspired  by  Communists  and  several 
local  •freeloadlng"  Panamanian  pollticos 
who  would  barter  their  mother's  soul  for  a 
vote  on  election  day. 

Mr.  President,  It  Just  so  happens  that  I 
was  In  Panama  and  In  the  Canal  Zone  for 
about  10  days  Just  prior  to  these  riots. 
Everywhere  I  went,  even  with  my  limited 
Spani^,  I  could  bear  and  understand  that 
there  were  going  to  be  demonstrations 
against  the  United  States  on  November  3, 
Panama's  Inde{)endence  Day.  It  was  even 
In  the  local  newspapers  that  trouble  was 
mounting  day  by  day  and  apparently  the 
present  Pannmanlan  Qovernment  took  no 
fcteps  to  prevent  It.  The  best  evidence  of 
this,  of  course.  Is  that  the  rioting  went  ofl 
exactly  on  schedule  and  at  the  places  desig- 
nated previously.  Governor  Potter,  In  my 
estimation,  acted  wisely,  calmly  and  in  the 
best  InteresU  of  peace,  decency  and  of  the 
United  Sinles  of  America,  ror  this  great 
leader  to  be  removed,  reprimanded,  or  even 
unkindly  spoken  to  about  this  matter  would 
be  a  travesty  on  Justice.  It  would  ii.:.ire  n 
fine  officer  and  ffentleman  for  d  .:ng  his  dv.ty 
and,  what's  Infinitely  w  rse  :t  w  i;;c:  l>e 
coddling  those  few  selfi.v.'  ;>'  :;tic  >f  f  r  rnn- 
nma  who,  with  the  help  :  r  ir.:^.  ,.:.i>t5  in.cl 
Communist  sympathlEer*-  f!;vrtcd  •.!:e  uh  :e 
insurrection  for  their  own  pcrsc.r.n:  unci  p  !:- 
tlcal  aggrandizement.  Th  .jp  s.anic  floa-bit- 
ten.  cheap  Communist  den.ap'  gs  wl.o  nrc 
hellbent  upon  starting  trouble  with  the 
tJnlted  States  and  the  freedom  loving.  G  d- 
f earing  Panamanians,  have  been  furr.ished 
a  blueprint  and  a  complete  psttrrn  a.*  to 
lust  how  Colonel  Nasser  did  the  job  In  the 
.Suez  Canal  with  the  British.  Unfortunately, 
Mr  President.  1  am  told  that  the  lawmaliers 
In  the  National  Assembly  of  Panama  are  now 
Insisting  on  flying  the  Panamanian  fi.ag  over 
our  U.S.  property  In  the  Canal  Zone,  which 
is  ours  by  solemn  treaty  By  doing  this  they 
are  unwittingly  giving  aid,  comfort,  and  sup- 
port to  these  Communist  safeblowers  who 
would  again  crucify  our  Lord.  Jesus  Christ, 
If  given  the  chance.  If  this  attitude  con- 
tinues, as  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  shall 
have  to  vote  to  cut  down  on  all  of  our  appro- 
priations affecting  Panama  because  we  must 
let  it  be  known  that  the  American  people 
are  sick  and  tired  to  the  quick  of  being 
"used"  and  then  attacked.  We  absolutely 
cannot  tolerate  any  future  suppxirt  for  the 
Ip.'^dershlp  of  any  country  that  allows  itself 
to  be  swayed  by  a  few  radical  lncom]>f  t.er.t8 
wh  ^»e  aim  Is  to  foment  trouble  between  the 
^'reat  Panamanian  people  and  their  strong 
ally    and    U^ngtime    friend.   Uncle   Sam. 

Tiild  1«  the  Uire  and  tiie  place  to  vlgoroiisly 
supp^irt  Guvcrr.^r  Tuticr  and  ail  oi  qui  sp.en- 


did  .«i:ner:cans  in  the  Canal  Z  ine  nnore  than 
e^er  before 

Mr.  President,  you  and  I,  and  ihe  entire 
w.:>rld  for  that  maticr,  know  that  the  United 
buites  ha.'  been  one  of  the  best  friends  that 
Panama  has  had  V.'e  gave  them  more  than 
a  Just  trade  f-^r  the  original  Canal  Zane  by 
and  thrnneh  a  fair  and  honorable  treaty. 
We  ended  yellow  lever,  completed  the  Job  the 
French  had  left  undone  and  started  the  ships 
moving  In  the  Panama  Canal  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific  Oceans.  Since  that  time 
we  have  upped  our  commitments  to  the 
Panamanian  Government,  and  even  In  1955. 
under  your  own  administration,  the  United 
States  voluntarily  agreed  to  grant  Panama 
many  more  concessions.  A  *30  million 
bridge  was  given  to  them,  plus  many  new 
assists  to  their  economy.  Unfortunately  our 
kindness  to  Panama  has  been  seized  upon  by 
ambitious  and  lying  pollticos  as  a  weakness. 

While  I  was  in  the  Canal  Zone  I  learned 
that  our  Army,  Navy,  our  U.S.  employees, 
and  all  of  our  enterprises  In  the  Canal  Zione 
together  pump  Into  the  economy  of  Panama 
nearly  $180  million  per  year.  Without  this 
amount  of  money  this  fine  little  nation  could 
not  survive  or  exist  because  even  with  It  there 
is  much  poverty.  It  is  amonest  these  poor 
unfortunates  that  selfi£h  Communist  pollt- 
icos have  plied  their  trade.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  met  and  I  have  talked  with  many 
good,  substantial,  salt-of-the-earth  Pana- 
manians who  are  deeply  grateful  to  our  coun- 
try for  what  we  have  done  and  we  are  now 
doing  for  Panama.  I  have  visited  with  these 
good  people  in  their  homes,  have  talked  to 
them  In  their  shops  and  business  centers, 
and  in  every  conversation  I  have  had  w.ih 
tliese  wonderful  people  I  was  asked  not  to 
Judge  the  real  Panamanian  people  by  these 
Communistic  pollticos  who  are  not  only 
without  a  conscience  but  who  are  dally  try- 
ing to  gain  or  regain  ofTice  by  using  Uncle 
Sam  aa  the  biK  bad  wnif  who  is  responsible 
for  ever>h':xlv  .s  tr,  ubles  all  over  Panama  and 
the  world  Mr  President.  I  could  tell  you 
much  I  saw  aiid  heard  recently  in  Panama 
but  in  the  r.nftl  analys.s  su.Tce  it  to  say  tliat 
Governor  Potter  and  the  enure  complement 
of  otir  Army.  Nr.vy,  and  civilian  ernpl.  yees 
in  the  Cannl  Zone  are  doing  a  m.'igni.lcf rU 
.1  ib  I  am  pri  ud  of  tliem  As  a  Member  of 
('inpre,ss  I  commend  them  to  you  as  the^r 
Con-.n-.ander  In  Chief,  I  salute  them  for 
thr..'  i,,vftlty  devotion  to  duty.  p;itrlolism. 
and  their  c  arage  m  representing  the  United 
."^taies  of  .America  i:i  the  best  possible  tradi- 
tion. 

I  send  r-.y  best  wishes  to  you  for  success 
on  your  f^.-thromlng  trip  May  a  permanent 
peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity  emanr.'.e 
from  ir. 

Sincerely  y'~-.;r  f.-iend. 

Frank  Cheu-. 
3f ember  of  Congress. 

Mr.  FTXDOD.  For  that  purpcse  I  have 
introduced  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
44,5.  which  embodies  the  language  and 
principles  of  our  historic  foreign  policies. 
Tlus  measure,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  based 
on  a  blind  devotion  to  the  past,  but  on 
a  realistic  apprai.sa!  of  tlie  present  with 
a  view  of  the  future. 

PROGRAM    FOR     ISTHMIAN     SFCVraTY 

The  history  of  the  United  States- 
Panama  relation.*;  since  1936  conclusively 
shows  that  they  have  not  been  improved 
by  sustained  surrenders.  Rather,  they 
liave  progressively  worsened  in  propor- 
tion to  these  surrenders. 

The  time  has  come  for  all  appease- 
ment to  end  and  for  positive  measures 
because  tiie  Panama  Canal  i&  a  symbol 
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of    U.S.   power   and    pieatiKe      To   ihat 
end,  we  must  be  dermitf  and  twin 

The  program,  which  I  would  .suggest, 
should  mc;ude: 

First.  Reaffirmation  of  our  hi.stonc 
policy  of  exclusive  sovereign  control  of 
tlie  Canal  Zone  and  I^mama  Caniil  along 
the  lines  outlined  in  House  Concui  rent 
Re;-oluiion  33.  8Gth  Con'  r. -n. 

Second  Announcement  that  no  hos- 
tile or  other  provocative  dem.onstrutions 
or  invasions  wi'l  ce  tolerated  in  the 
Canal  Zone  or  witiiin  the  strategic  vi- 
cinity of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Thad  React. v.it;on  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, of  the  Special  Service  Squadron 
for  continuous  display  of  the  flag  in  the 
Caribcefn  area  and  other  missions  of 
diplomat. c  character. 

Fourth  Proclamation  by  our  Govern- 
ment that  the  Canal  Zone  is  constitu- 
tiozially  acquired  territory  by  the  United 
States. 

Fifth  E.xtension  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine to  include  penetration  and  subver- 
sion by  means  of  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  thi^  Congre.'^s 

As  to  the  urgency  for  action  on  this 
program,  the  unfortunate  events  at 
Panama  November  3  to  28.  1959.  and  re- 
cently m  Cuba,  rpeak  far  more  eloquent- 
ly than  anything  I  can  say.  The  qiies- 
tions  thit  I  have  described  are  not  local, 
but  developments  in  a  worldwide  move- 
ment focujin!:^  on  Panama.  So  far,  the 
forces  for  undermining  U.S.  authority 
have  had  a  vn-tually  unobstructed  field, 
with  no  organized  counterforce.  We 
must  supply  the  countermeasures  now. 
and.  in  doin=j  so.  w^  act  not  only  for  the 
just  and  indispensable  ri!?hts  of  the 
United  States  to  discharge  its  treaty 
obligations  to  all  the  world  with  re.^pect 
to  the  Panim.a  Canal,  but  as  well  to 
safeguard  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
world. 

One  more  final  remark.  Mr  Sp'^aker. 
startinij  on  Nov^•mDer  14.  as  a  result  of 
the  attempted  Panamanian  mob  invasion 
of  the  Canal  Zone.  I  made  a  series  of 
press  releases  dealing  with  various 
aspects  01  the  recent  canal  crises  as  they 
developed.  The  releases  follow,  together 
with  House  Concurrent  Resolution  33 
and  House  Concurrent  Resolutions  445 
and  450.  of  the  present  Congress. 

Congress   of   the    Uv'tftd    States. 
Committee  o.v   Porcigv  Aff.'MRs, 

HorsE  OF  Rkpp.esentattve-S. 
Was-':  :r7,';tr  1     January  9.   1960. 
Hon  Christian  A   Herter 
Secretary  of  State 
Deparlrnent  of  State.  Wa<ihington.  DC. 

Dfar  Mr  Secretary  I  have  been  informed 
that  the  q-.i^^'lnt;  of  permitting  the  Pana- 
manian tlai;  to  be  f.own  in  the  Canal  Zone. 
and  on  shipii  irans-itir.j?  the  canal.  Is  cur- 
rently UTder  c  innideratlon  m  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  bvit  that  r..:  clecl.«;on  hM  yet 
been  made 

The  [><>«iloi:ity  of  permitting  the  Pana- 
manian flag  to  be  f^own  in  thia  territory 
in  wliuh  tho  Unltetl  St«te«  pc»a«eiii.e»  and 
exerrig<Hi  viiuler  trea'y  the  powers  :t  w  j-.ild 
have  If  1'  wr>re  'he  i»overe'.j<r.  of  the  'errl- 
tory-  to  the  en'ire  exclu-'L.in  of  the  exer- 
ci'*e  by  the  Republic  of  Piin.ima  of  any  such 
power*  ur  .iuthi)rlty,  is  cirrer.tJy  a  m<ttter 
of  gnive  ci  ticern  to  many  .Member*  .>f  the 
Houae  f)f  Representative*,  a  number  of 
whom   hrive   spoken    to   me   on    this  s'.ibject. 

When  the  19,55  treaty  waa  under  con- 
iideratlon   in   the  United  States  Senate,   the 


D»-partment  of  8'#''e  i-np.a.ned  at  tliivt  'in.i- 
::!  vHHf  det.iii  \Ahy  |>ei  !ni:>*li 'r:  ti-  s<j  flv  1 1  •- 
P.inAni.iriUn  fl,i|<  irt  thf  Cnnal  Zone  h.id 
here%  lore  been  denied 

Tiie  F' ire-k;.-.  .■\f,ii.'-s  Subcom.mi' tee  on 
Inter-.^."..-jr;.,i;.  .Ato.r  Uas  started  executive 
seaslon  meetintrs  •..  •  study  the  situation  In 
the  Canal  Zone  niid  our  relation.-*  with  the 
Republic  of  Panama. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  I  am 
writing  respectfully  to  request  that  no  final 
decision  on  the  quet.tlon  of  permitting  tlie 
flying  of  the  Panamanian  flag  in  the  Canal 
Zone  be  taken  until  the  s'lbcommlttee  ha« 
an  opportunity  to  go  into  this  matter  fur- 
ther. 

With  very  best  wlahea.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Armisteao  I  Selocn.  Jr.. 
Cliairnian.  Su'ycommittee  on 

Inter-American  Affairs. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks.  I  include  the  following 
releases  and  concurrent  resolutions: 

Release  or  Saturday,  November  14,  1959 
Congressman  Daniel  J  Flood  said  today 
that  the  power  of  the  Congreas  should  be 
used  to  support  Gov.  W  E  Potter,  of  the 
Caual  Zone,  in  his  continuing  battle  with 
individuals  from  Panama  who  are  asking 
that  Potter  be  kicked  out  of  his  high  posi- 
tion following  the  outbreak  of  November  3 
when  large  groups  of  Panamanians  invaded 
the  Canal  Zone,  tore  down  and  destroyed 
the  US.  flag  In  front  of  the  US.  Embassy, 
and  committed  other  acts  of  violence  to  U.8.- 
owned  property. 

Potter  countered  this  outrageous  conduct 
by  requesting  U.S.  Armed  Forces  to  chase 
the  rioters  back  over  into  the  Republic  of 
Panjuna  from  where  the  march  originated,  a 
march  oetensibly  to  mark  the  anniversary 
of  Panama's  independence  from  the  Re- 
public of  Colombia,  but.  In  reality,  has  been 
characterized  as  a  polttically  inspired  black- 
jacking and  blackmailing  method  to  squeeze 
more  and  more  concessions  from  the  United 
States  in  the  way  of  higher  annuity  pay- 
ments and  other  considerations. 

In  fighting  this  unprovoked  attack  upon 
territory  which  the  United  States  holds  in 
perpetuity  under  a  treaty  signed  with 
P.=fnama  earlier  In  this  century.  Potter  has 
been  castigated  In  some  of  the  leading  news- 
papers in  Panama  and  In  speeches  made  by 
some  public  ofBcials  and  others  there.  They 
have  asked  that  he  be  ousted  from  his  vital 
job  as  Governor  of  the  Canal  2V)ne  and 
replaced  by  someone  more  to  their  liking. 

When  Flood  got  these  reports  from  Pana- 
ma, he  immediately  dispatched  a  letter  to 
Potter  In  which  he  expressed  his  support 
of  Potter  "100  percent"  and  told  Potter  not 
to  be  unduly  concerned  by  these  "radical 
pronouncements  '  because  "your  friends,  in 
and  out  of  Congress,  will  stand  behind  you 
In  your  battle  against  these  forces  of  evil." 
"Now  that  the  November  3  crisis  has 
abated.  '  Flood  stated  in  his  communica- 
tion to  Potter,  "I  wish  to  extend  my  hearti- 
est commendation  for  the  successful  meet- 
ing of  what  I  consider  the  most  serious 
challenge  ever  made  with  respect  to  US. 
control  over  the  Panama  Canal,  and  espe- 
daily  the  effective  manner  In  which  the 
mob  Invasion  was  repelled 

Let  us  hope  that  the  precedent  thu* 
created  may  prove  a  turning  point  In  our 
relation*  not  only  with  Panama,  but  a:»o 
with  all  Latin  Am.erlca  m  «ei-.era;  .'■  r  I  be- 
lieve thL*  U)  have  been  the  first  time  in 
m<ir.y  years  that  we  have  »t..><'d  Msr  gr.'M-.d 
as  wf  sh'Tild    ' 

Ft.ooD  warned  however  that  ever.  thoMgh 
the  more  radical  elemenu  In  Panam.a  have 
been  tem{>orarlly  frustrated  by  U  .S  action 
of  November  3.  "they  can  be  expet<»d  '.-  exert 
their  efT  T',*  in  other  directions"  to  thwitrt 
US,    jper.itiwn8  m   the  Canal  Zone, 


■  B<'w«re  of  sabota^^e,"  Fio.>()  w  ■■.•■<] 
p.it:«-r  Soviet- trained  subot<i.ii»  *:  i..i,<- 
been  •ent  all  over  the  world  to  lurk  bcintid 
the  scenes  and  to  bring  about  destrvu  rion 
In  some  form  or  other,  may  attempt  to 
damage  or  destroy  vital  features  of  the 
Canal  and  other  U.S.  Inatallatlons  on  the 
Isthmus." 

In  bis  interest  in  the  Panama  Canal  and 
the  sovereign  rights  of  the  United  States 
tliere.  Flood  speaks  from  a  position  of  wide 
and  detailed  knowledge  as  he  has  been  the 
leading  speaker  In  Congress  on  this  subject 
for  a  number  of  years  and.  further,  is 
closely  related  to  the  problems  of  the  zone 
in  his  capacity  as  a  Member  of  the  Hous-e 
Appropriatloiis  Committee  where  Federal 
funds  are  determined  annually  for  the  op- 
eration of  this  enterprise. 


Release   or   Wednesday,    NoYXMBxm   25,    1959 

Congressman  Daniel  J  Flood,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, today  released  the  following  statement 
regarding  the  crucial  situation  at  Panama: 

"President  Eisenhower's  proposed  order 
that  would  prohibit  US.  military  post  ex- 
changes and  commissaries  In  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  from  making  loweet  price  open 
market  purchases  in  truly  thorklng.  Not 
only  is  this  a  gross  violation  of  the  rights 
of  our  servicemen  and  dependents  there,  but 
also  is  an  ignominious  abandonment  of 
sound  business  practice  in  an  efTort  to  ap- 
pease radical  agitators  in  Panama  and  la 
a  shameful  submission  to  political  blackmail, 
all  of  which  will  inevitably  have  worldwide 
consequences  Involving  heavy  costs  to  all 
servicemen  overseas  as  well  as  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

•  While  it  Is  all  right  to  give  Panamanians 
preference  where  they  meet  open  competi- 
tion and  inspection  safeguards.  It  is  alto- 
gether wrong  to  make  purchase*  from  them 
where  they  are  unable  to  meet  fair  competi- 
tion and  such  standards  Under  the  policy 
proposed  it  Is  inevitable  that  prices  will  be 
raised  to  inordinate  figures  which  US  pur- 
chasing authorities  will  be  forced  to  accept 
In  violation  of  the  principles  up>on  which 
rests  the  act  of  1950  placing  the  Panama 
Canal  on  a  self-sustaining  and  sound  busi- 
ness basU.  The  poesibllltles  for  evil  thus 
involved  are  great,  among  them  the  question 
of  tolls  and  the  cost  of  provisioning  of  vessels 
at  Canal  Zone  ports. 

"It  does  seem  that  the  State  Department 
before  attempting  to  deal  with  this  subject 
should  have  conferred  with  congressional 
leaders  concerning  the  purpose  and  effect  of 
such  policy.  In  the  last  analysis,  the  Con- 
gress is  the  ultimate  authority  and  as  such 
enacted  the  1950  legUlatlon  and  thereby 
bound  the  executive  to  comply  with  Its 
provisions. 

"The  consequences  of  the  tragic  failures 
of  the  present  administration  since  1953  with 
regard  to  Panama  Canal  sovereignty  and 
related  questions  reached  a  algh  point  on 
November  3,  1969.  In  an  attempted  Panama- 
nian mob  Invasion  of  the  Canal  Zone,  un- 
doubtedly of  Communist  Inspiration,  which 
was  rightfully  repelled  by  U  S  authorities. 
Instead  of  issuing  a  statement  backing  up 
the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  to  the  hilt 
and  warning  agitators  in  Panama  that  fur- 
ther efforu  to  Invade  the  lone  would  also 
be  repelled  by  force  If  Panamanian  author- 
ities were  unable  or  unwilling  to  hold  radi- 
cals and  their  Communist  sympathtzem  in 
check,  the  administration  sent  to  the 
Isthmus  a  special  diplomatic  representative 
In  an  effort  to  appease  tho*e  •tirririij  tip  the 
trouble. 

"As  a  further  act  of  app>eRiiem.ent  he  made 
the  public  statement  that  Panama  retains 
■titular  •©▼•rslgntv  '  ever  the  Canal  Zone 
whatever  thAt  nieun*  Thi*  statement  wa« 
not  satisfactory  either  to  Panamanian  or  to 
US    executive  authorities. 

"However,  he  made  no  public  statement 
commending  the  action  of  Governor  Potter 


and  «one  military  authi-jrltie*  In  repelling 
the  attempted  November  3  invasion  of  the 
Canal  Zone.  'nui*.  the  Ktate  Department 
continues  Its  loiig-prtabUniied.  weak,  and 
fatuous  pollrv  m  dfalltig  with  Panama  Canal 
problems 

"The  crisis  at  Pannma  l«  f.val  and  cannot 
be  Ignored.  Tlie  dlvrtifr';  there  on  Novem- 
ber 3.  19j9.  that  required  the  use  of  force 
to  protect  U.S.  interests  also  require  that 
this  Incident  be  thoroughly  looked  into  by 
a  full-flodged  congressional  Investigation  to 
determine  the  facts  and  to  place  responsi- 
bility for  the  long  series  of  policy  failures 
preceding  it.  Succumbing  to  blackmail  can 
only  lead  to  greater  extortions. 

"For  years  the  overall  policy  of  our  State 
E>epartment  has  been  appeasement:  appease- 
ment here,  appeasement  there,  and  appease- 
ment everywhere — with  the  result  that  the 
most  precious  rights  of  our  Nation  are  being 
liquidated  everywhere  while  at  the  same  time 
Communist  aggression  is  permitted  to 
flourish." 

Release  or  Ti^sday     !  •k'fmb'-r    l,    1959 

Congressman  Daniel  J.  Tuxm.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, today  released  the  following  Etatement 
concerning  the  policy  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment in  dealing  with  Panama  Canal  prob- 
lems: 

"The  significant  disclosure  in  the  press  of 
Panama  reporting  Dr.  Milton  Elsenhower  as 
having  stated  to  a  high  Panamanian  ofOcial 
and  political  leader  that  the  United  States 
would  recognize  Panamanian  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  has  Jolted  all  patriotic 
Americans  and  constrained  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  Issue  what  has  the  appearance  of  a 
formal  denial. 

"The  cleverly  worded  arscrtlon  by  the 
State  Department  that  Dr  Elsenhower  did 
not  make  any  statement  which  could  be 
construed  to  commit  the  VS.  Government  to 
any  covirse  of  action'  is  misleading.  It  Is  not 
a  forthright  denial  of  the  statement  attrib- 
uted  to  the   brother   of    the  President. 

"The  Impression  evidently  Intended  was 
that  Dr.  Eisenhower's  statement  was  being 
denied.  However,  Instead  of  making  a  clear- 
cut  denial  of  the  alleged  statement,  the 
Bute  Department's  press  release  only  de- 
clares that  the  United  States  is  not  bound 
thereby.  Naturally,  the  U.S.  Government 
cannot  be  bound  by  a  statement  of  a  private 
citizen  even  though  he  Is  tlie  brother  of  the 
President  and  his  former  special  representa- 
tive during  a  good  will  tour  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica In  mld-1958.  And  neither.  I  may  add, 
can  any  official  of  our  Government,  whether 
in  or  out  of  the  Sute  Department,  abrogate, 
surrender,  or  annul  the  sol'^mn  obligations 
of  our  IreAtles  with  other  nations.  Such 
action  can  only  t>e  taken  by  new  treaty 
provisions  ratified  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  US  Senate  Chaos  would 
follow  any  other  procedure 

"Moreover,  the  increasine  of  the  muddle  In 
Panama  by  controversy  over  what  t.'ie  Presi- 
dents brother  has  said  Is  addinjf  fuel  to  the 
flames  of  an  ugly  situation  The  relations 
between  Panama  and  the  United  Stales  con- 
stitute a  serious  part  of  our  deplorable  inter- 
national relationships  because  it  is  being 
vsed  by  forces  allied  with  Russian  Commu- 
nist* to  create  distrust  and  hatred  between 
the  people*  /  the  two  countne*  the  latest 
incident  be:  .)<  a  secured  attempted  mob  in- 
vasion' of  t!.f  Canal  z  >ne  on  Saturday.  No- 
vember 28,  lUbO,  and  requiring  the  second 
use  of  force  to  protect  the  zone 

"At  this  BUge  of  the  Panama  crisis  noth- 
ing »hort  oJ  an  assumption  of  authority  by 
the  Congress  to  control  thl*  matter  will  be 
»  safe  coun*e  for  the  United  States.  Since 
the  State  I>»partment  ha*  made  *uch  a  com- 
plete flasoo  In  it*  handling  of  Isthmian  mat- 
ter*, this  question  is  raised  What  are  the 
Influences  ihat  have  been  controlling,  and 
•till  seem  to  be  controlling,  the  State  De- 
partment s  ic lions? 


■Sr>  far  it  appears  that  the  responsible 
VH  authorities.  In  and  out  of  the  Canal 
Zone  Including  congreiwslonal  leaders,  have 
not  had  any  voice  In  the  attempted  settle- 
ment of  these  grave  questions  The  State 
I>epartment  even  falls  and  refuses  to  approve 
the  wise  and  courageous  actii^ns  of  Canal 
Zone  civil  and  military  authorities  In  repel- 
ling the  reckless  and  commurilstlca.lv  in- 
spired 'invasion'  attempts  on  November  3 
and  28. 

"While  the  President  exercises  general  au- 
thority in  conducting  our  foreign  relations, 
he  must  act  within  the  framework  and  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  including  treaties  duly  ratl- 
fled  by  the  Senate.  Certainly,  neither  the 
State  Department  nor  any  of  its  underlings 
can  bind  our  Government  in  contravention 
of  express  and  Important  treaty  provisions 
and  legislative  enactments,  well  illustrated 
by  recent  ill-advised  pronouncements  that 
can  only  serve  to  undermine  both  the  1903 
treaty  acquiring  the  Cnnal  Zone  and  the  act 
of  1950  placing  the  Panama  Canal  enterprise 
on  a  business  basis  Yet  in  the  Instant  sit- 
uation it  appears  that  both  such  attempts 
are  being  made. 

"In  dealing  with  Latin  American  affairs 
the  State  Department  seems  unable  or  un- 
willing to  decide  grave  Issues  on  the  basis 
of  merit  but  only  on  considerations  of  ex- 
pediency and  appeasement.  It  is  indeed 
significant  that  Dr,  Elsenhower,  whose  advice 
on  Latin  American  matters  has  been  de- 
scribed in  the  press  of  Panama  as  of  'dubious 
value,'  has  been  appointed  as  a  member  of 
the  newly  created  President's  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Inter-American  Affairs. 

"The  constant  acts  of  appeasement  and 
surrender  through  many  years  by  our  De- 
partment of  State,  especially  at  Panama 
where  our  huge  'giveaway'  program  started 
In  1936,  well  entitle  that  agency  to  be  called 
the  Department  of  Appeasement." 


Release  or  Thl-bsday,  December  3.  1959 

Congressman  Daniel  J.  Flcxjd,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, today  released  the  following  statement 
concerning  further  ttireats  of  invasion  of 
Panama: 

"Recently  reported  preparations  In  Cuba 
for  launching  another  Invasion  of  the 
Isthmus  have  caused  Panama  to  make  a 
formal  protest  to  the  Government  of  Cuba 
In  an  effort  to  ward  off  that  danger. 

"The  present  Cuban  Government  over  a 
period  of  months,  by  both  actions  and  words, 
has  revealed  Itself  as  an  agent  of  Moscow- 
directed  International  communism.  Thus. 
any  Invasion  of  Panama  by  forces  staged 
from  Cuba  would  be  an  overt  act  In  extension 
of  the  communistic  system  In  this  hemi- 
sphere and  a  matter  of  grave  concern  fur  the 
peace  and  safety  of  all  the  Americas. 

"Moreover,  it  would  not  only  ^-iolate  the 
principle  of  nonintervention  of  the  1947  Rio 
Pact  setting  up  the  Inter-Amerlcan  security 
system,  but  also  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

"Our  neighbors  to  the  south  recognize  the 
dan^'erg  lrvi_)lved  and  look  to  the  Uiilted 
.'=tate8  t«!  lead  In  defense  apainfct  current 
tlireats  to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  with 
pr  'mpl  announcement  of  the  Monroe  I>.)C- 
trinc  as  applying  to  any  attemipt  from  Cuba 
U:  invade  Panama  or  other  Latin  American 
Cvjuntrie*,  etpecia.iy  t.hu6e  of  the  Caribbean 
ares   ' 

RE1.EASE     or     SrNDAT,     DECEMBER     6.     1959 

Congressman  Daniel  J  Floc»  Democrat,  of 
Penn*yl%ania.  in  an  open  letter  to  President 
Elsenhower  on  the  eve  of  the  latter'*  depar- 
ture on  hi*  worldwide  "peace  with  Justice  ' 
mission,  vigorously  assailed  the  administra- 
tion 8  appeasement  policy  in  connection  with 
antl-American  violence  In  the  Panama  Canai 
Zone. 

Fi-ooD  coupled  his  detailed  and  historically 
backed  condem.natlon  of  the  administra- 
tion s    scf;   Panama   policy   with   a  personal 


appeal  to  President  Elsenhower  "to  apply  the 

full  force  of  your  position  toward  safeguard- 
ing the  US  interests  In  Panama — and. 
thereby   the  entire  world  " 

The  Pennsylvania  Congressman,  who  Is 
widely  recognized  a*  an  outstanding  spokes- 
man for  the  full  protection  of  American 
rights  In  Panania  as  gnaranteed  "in  perpe- 
tUjty"  In  a  treaty  between  the  two  nati'  ns, 
made  the  open  letter  appeal  t-o  Pre.'iideni 
Eisenhower,  he  stated,  because  ot  Ihe  view.s 
pxpres.'jed  by  the  Chief  Ex?c\;tive  at  his  press 
conlt-renre  on  U>jrt  Thursday 

Because  of  the  Imminent  departure  of  the 
President.  Flood  had  his  communication  on 
the  problem  hand  delivered  to  the  White 
House  Thursday  evening  Flood  wrote  that 
all  the  circumstances  w.irranted.  he  felt,  em- 
bracing his  views  In  an  open  letter  la  the 
Chief  Executive 

Remarking  that  "the  Panama  Can.i:  has 
long  been  a  prime  tarpet  tor  C  >m.m  ,:i.i.-t 
political  attack,  dating  back  t^  the  1917  R,i.'=- 
slan  revolution."  Congressman  F:  ood  c::cd 
the  "disturbing  disorders  '  that  have  u.kea 
place  In  recent  weeks  In  Pan,'i,ma 

"There  has  been  a  virtual  blackout  of  im- 
portant news  from  the  isthmus  m  the  majir 
press  of  the  United  States  in  line  with  the 
desire  expressed  by  you  soon  after  the  event 
to  minimize  the  significance  of  the  Incident 
'as  one  episode  In  a  long  period  of  favorable 
relations  ' 

"As  to  this.  Mr  President,"  Fioon  wr"'P, 
"the  Spanish  lanpuage  press  of  Panair.;*  i  us 
not  missed  the  significance  of  these  d.sor- 
ders.  Neither  ha\e  residents  In  the  Crnal 
Zone  nor  thoughtful  nonpolltical  Panama- 
nians who  witnessed  the  assaults  endured 
by  our  Canal  Zone  police  and  Army  units 
In  protecting  U.S.   Interests." 

Flood  was  frankly  critical  of  the  Elsenhow- 
er administration's  handling  of  the  violence- 
marked  situation  which  developed  In  the 
wake  of  recent  antl-Anierican  demonstra- 
tions in  the  Canal  Zone 

"Instead  of  a  prompt  and  courageous  an- 
nouncement backing  up  Canal  Zone  authori- 
ties, civil  and  military,  to  the  hilt  and  warn- 
ing that  further  efT.3rts  to  invade  the  zone 
would  be  repelled  by  force  If  Panamanian 
authorities  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  hold 
radicals  and  their  Communist  monitors  in 
check."  Flood  wrote,  'the  adnilnistraticn 
sent  a  diplomiatic  en:ilssary  to  aj)pease  th  se 
stirriiiR  up  the  trouble.  The  result  was  in- 
evitable: a  second  attempt  to  invade  the 
Canal  Zone  on  November  28.  with  far  preater 
numbers   involved   and   renewed    violence  " 

The  Penn.'sylvanla  legislator,  who  is  direct- 
ly concerned  with  Panama  affairs  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  siibC'^^mmittee  of  the  Hovise  Ap- 
propriations Committee  with  responsibility 
for  supply  purposes  for  Panama,  then  bold  y 
charged  the  Eisenhower  administration  with 
a  serious  error  of  omissions,  policywise 

"It  is  indeed  regrettable  that  neither  you 
nor  any  off=;rial  in  the  State  Department  h.-is 
public  y  c  n.mended  Canal  Zone  or  U  S  Arm.y 
authoritieE  for  doing  their  duty  They  have, 
however,  com.mended  the  National  Guard  of 
Panama  and  issued  statement*  foreteUlng  np- 
peasemcnt  to  mobsters  wliose  uit-mate  aim 
is  nationalization  " 

Ccntlnulng  in  this  vein  Flood  wrote- 

"Not  only  have  yovir  statements  Mr  Presi- 
dent served  to  undermine  important  provi- 
sion* of  the  1903  treaty  acquiring  the  Canal 
Zone  and  providing  for  the  construction  of 
the  Panama  Canal  and  its  operation,  but 
also  to  negate  the  1950  act  of  Congress  p-ac- 
Ing  the  canal  enterprise  on  a  self -sustaining 
and  businesslike  basis  These  are  matters 
in  which  Congress  ha*  a  prime  interest  and 
responsiblliiy   ' 

Flood  struck  hard  at  the  administration's 
suggestion  for  admitting  the  display  of  the 
Panama  flag  in  the  Canal  Zone,  asserting  it 
would  be  a  "psychological  Pearl  Harbor  " 
C-ontinulng,  Flood  claimed:  "Furthermore  if 
the   Panama   flag   ever    flies   officially   in    the 
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Caxvai  Zone,  this  will  open  up  a  ven"_ab»e 
Pandora's  box  oX  controversy.  conA-ct,  and 
ctiaos.  The  extremists  who  have  been  In- 
citing Panamaniari  naobs  Uj  vlOiecce  «i.d  h^ve 
thus  been  estabii&hing  the  fi-j-eign  pxjiicy 
cf  Paruuna  have  a^  their  izmned^^ite  jaco.  a 
duality  uf  control  which  the  great  leaders  at 
the  start  of  the  century  th..u>?ht  l\jA  b«en 
f.jrever  preveutetl  The  ultimate  a.ni  ia 
PanaxnaxLian    national  izati.^n  " 

Earlier  in  the  year.  Pixx.o  charged  the  ef- 
fofts  of  Pananiamans  to  natiiiuvli^e  tlie 
canal.  If  sucres*ful.  woti'd  "Bfx  \uvze  tne 
Canal  Zone  and  thus  be  a  dagger  thra.st  at 
the  heart  of  America   ' 

In  his  letter  to  the  Presiden-  Ft.  m.u  fur- 
ther stated. 

"The  acqu'.sltion  c<  the  Canal  Zone  In  1904 
and  undertaking  the  Panama  Canal  enter- 
prise are  hi^h.uhts  in  .■V.-r.erican  history. 
always  looked  up>on  by  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  as  comparable  in  imp'  rtance  to 
the  Louisiana  Purchase.  The  pjUciea  lead- 
ing up  to  them  flowed  from  the  minds  of 
such  eminent  leaders  as  Secretary  of  .-'•ate 
Hay.  Senat<jr  Spooner,  John  Ba.-isett  M  j'lre. 
E'.lhu  P.oot,  Adra  John  G  Walk-r  J  ,hn 
P.  Stevena.  and  William  H  Taft.  as  we.l  aa 
Roosevelt;  and  fully  conrlnned  by  SecreUiry 
of  State  Hughes. 

"The  treaty  provisions  for  exclusive  sovor- 
elgn  control  of  the  Can.!'.  7-  r;e  in  p^rT>e*M- 
Ity  to  the  entire  ex  ;  .-.  r.  '  t: -^  fx-rc-.se 
of  any  sovereien  contr'  1  by  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama  were  based  on  realistic  con- 
siderations Involved  In  the  conduct  of  a 
great  project  In  an  area  of  en  lemic  re-.olu- 
tlon.  and  political  instability.  The  perpetu- 
ity requirement  Is  b-ai^Pd  on  1902  recommen- 
dations of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission 
and  the  3p<')<jiier  Act" 


Congress  or  the  U.vited 

HofSE    OF    RrPRESEIfTA-nVeS. 

Wa.'ihington.  D  C  ,  December  3,  1959. 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr  Prestofn-t  •  This  let^^er  Is  moti- 
vated by  the  fact  that  I  am  a  Representa- 
tive In  the  Congress  fr:m  the  great  State  of 
Pennsylvania  and  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  H  tise  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations charged  with  the  duty  of  formu- 
lating supply  bills  for  Panama  Canal  pur- 
poses: and  by  the  further  fact  that  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  thus  !mpf>sed  has  caused 
me  to  become  a  clcfse  student  of  canal  prob- 
lems These  are  the  reasons  for  thus  ad- 
dressing you  c^ncPTTii.ng  y  >ur  statements  In 
the  Presidential  news  conference  of  Decem- 
ber 2.  1959.  relative  Uj  Panama  Canal 
matters 

My  feeling  in  the  present  situation  !.";  one 
of  the  deeiieft  concern,  and  theref.Te  I 
speak  frankly  but.  I  asstire  you  with  the  re- 
spect due  your  office  and  person.  Also,  be- 
cause of  the  circumstances  and  your  absence 
from  the  country.  I  take  the  liberty  of 
making  this  an  r  pen  letter  f:,r  the  refvson 
that  thereby -m  seme  rneas  :re  a:  least  — 
the  American  pveiip.e  and  the  C  ,r-.gre.s.s  may 
be  warned  of  the  da:.2«>r=;  mv  l-.ed  In  the 
current  sltuat.on  at  Pan mia.  I  am  in  no- 
wise an  enf-n.v  :  ?' .  ;;r.;i  or  of  a.ny  Just 
P.i.namanian  asp.ra'.    r.s 

The  acqus.tion  of  the  Canal  Zone  In  1904 
and  undertaking  the  Panama  Canal  enter- 
prise are  highiight<?  m  American  history, 
always  lo«jked  upon  by  President  Theodore 
R  Kjsevelt  as  C(  mparataie  In  Importance  to 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  The  policies  lead- 
ing to  them  il.  wed  fruni  ine  minds  of  such 
eminent  leaders  as  Secreuu-y  of  State  Hay. 
Senator  Spocner.  J(  nn  Bassett  Moore.  EUhu 
R.>  t,  Adrn  John  O  Walker,  John  P 
Stevens,  and  William  H  Taft.  as  wtil  as 
Roosevelt;  and  fully  conflrme  i  by  Secretary 
Of  State  Hughes. 

The  treaty  provisions  for  ex  '.u.^lve  sover- 
eign control  of  the  Canal  Zone  In  perpetuity 


to  the  ent.re  exclusion  of  the  exer.  lie  of  anv 
soverei/n  cuntr  il  by  the  liepub.lc  -f  Paiiarua 
were  bjj«ed  on  realistic  considerati  jns  In- 
volved In  the  ct.nduct  of  a  i^.-eat  jr  ■;e<:t  Ln  an 
area  (  f  endf»mi.c  revolut.,^:;,  and  p^.liUcal 
itistab^-ity  The  perpetuity  req  ..Irernen:  Is 
ba^ed  on  1902  recommendations  of  the  Isth- 
rr.ian  Canal  Commission  &nd  Uie  8pooner 
Ajt. 


DccxmxxS.  1959. 

M--  Prxsidekt;  The  record  of  violence, 
revolution,  political  intrigue,  and  Instability 
In  Panama  since  1904.  culminating  In  the 
attempted  mob  invasions  of  the  Canal  Zone 
on  November  3  and  28.  1959.  are  ample  proof 
of  the  wisdom  and  virion  of  those  who 
framed  cur  historic  policy  of  exclusive  lov- 
ere.gn  control,  both  Americans  and  Pana- 
manians. Nothing  could  be  more  fatal  to 
the  welfare  of  Panama  than  for  the  Canal 
Zone  or  canal  to  become  Panamanian  po- 
litical   footballs. 

While  It  is  true  that  the  preamble  of  the 
1903  treaty  acquiring  the  grant  of  the  Canal 
Zone  in  perpetuity  describes  "the  sovereignty 
of  such  territory  being  actually  vested  In  the 
Republic  of  Panama."  this  statement  was  ob- 
vloiisly  made  to  show  the  transfer  of  sov- 
ereignty over  the  area  from  Colombia  to 
Panama  as  a  result  of  the  secession  of  Pana- 
ma from  Colombia.  It  was  not  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  sovereignty  of 
Panama  over  the  Canal  Zone  after  ratiflca- 
tion  of  the  treaty.  Thus,  for  you  as  Presi- 
dent to  state  that  the  United  States  "has 
recognized  the  titular  sovereignty  of  Pan- 
ama "  over  the  Canal  Zone  for  more  than  50 
years  is  not  only  Inaccurate  but  definitely 
misleading.  In  addition,  for  you  also  to  sug- 
gest that  there  should  be  "visual  evidence 
that  Panama  does  have  titular  sovereignty 
over  the  region"  is  Incredible.  It  plays  di- 
rectly into  the  hands  of  those  whose  ultimate 
aim  Is  wresting  control  of  the  Panama  Canal 
from  the  United  States. 

The  only  possible  claim  that  Panama  can 
Justly  make  Is  one  of  reversionary  char- 
acter that  can  never  be  exercised  so  long  as 
the  United  States  meets  Its  treaty  obliga- 
tions with  respect  to  the  canal.  Therefore, 
the  Canal  Zone  is  constitutionally  acquired 
domain  of  the  United  States  subject  only  to 
treaty  provisions. 

What  has  been  most  disturbing  since  the 
disorders  of  November  3.  1959.  has  been  the 
virtual  blackout  of  Important  news  from  the 
Isthmus  In  the  major  press  of  the  United 
States  in  line  with  the  desire  expressed  by 
you  soon  after  that  event  to  minimize  the 
significance  of  the  Incident  as  "one  episode 
In  a  long  period  of  favorabie  relations."  As 
to  this,  Mr.  President,  the  Sparlsh  language 
press  of  Panama  has  not  missed  the  sig- 
nificance of  those  disorders.  Neither  have 
residents  In  the  Canal  Zone  nor  thoughtful 
nonpolltlcal  Panamanians  who  witnessed  the 
assaults  endured  by  our  Canal  Zone  police 
and  Army  units  in  protecting  the  United 
States  interests. 

Instead  of  a  prompt  and  courageous  an- 
nouncement backing  up  Canal  Zone  au- 
thorities, civil  and  military,  to  the  hilt  and 
warning  that  further  elTorts  to  invade  the 
zone  would  also  be  repelled  by  force  if 
Panamanian  authorities  were  unable  or  un- 
willing to  hold  radicals  and  their  Commu- 
nist monitors  in  check,  the  administra- 
tion sent  a  diplomatic  emissary  to  appease 
those  stirring  up  the  trouble.  The  result  was 
Inevitable:  a  second  attempt  to  Invade  the 
Canal  Zone  on  November  28,  with  far  great- 
er  numbers   Involved  and   renewed   violence. 

DwKMHrii  3  icci 
Mr  PRB«m5i:NT  I*  Is  indeed  r^'wretlahle 
th^it  n^l-rier  voiirself  nor  anv  official  in  th»» 
State  Department  ha.<»  publicly  commended 
;■:•.:.  I.  Z  r.p  or  US  Arn'.y  authorities  for 
lome  thf'ir  duty.  They  have  howerer.  com- 
TiPt;ded  the  National  Guard  of  Panama  and 


l»su«d  statements  foretelling  appeasement 
to  mobsters  whuee  ultimate  aim  is  national- 
ization. 

Not  only  have  your  statements,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, served  to  undermine  important  pro- 
visions of  the  1903  treaty  acquiring  the 
Canal  Zone  and  providing  for  coostructlon 
of  the  Panama  Canal  and  Its  perpetual  op- 
eration, but  also  to  negate  the  1950  act  of 
Congress  placing  the  canal  enterprise  on  a 
self-siistaining  and  bualnessLike  ba&is. 
These  are  matters  in  which  the  Cor.^re&s 
has  prime  interest  and  responaiblllty 

In  this  connection,  please  do  not  overlook 
tivat  the  Panama  Canal  has  long  t>een  a 
prime  target  for  Communist  political  attack, 
dating  back  to  the  1917  Russian  revolution! 

As  to  the  Sute  Department's  reputed 
statement  that  the  "admission  of  the  Pana- 
manian flac  into  the  zone"  would  be  of 
"immense  psychological  importance."  that  is 
true.  It  would  certainly  be  a  psychological 
"Pearl  Harbor"  for  the  United  States.  Fur- 
thermore, If  the  Panama  Qag  ever  flies  of- 
flclally  In  the  Canal  Zone,  this  will  open 
up  a  veritable  Pandora's  box  of  controversy, 
conflict,  and  chaos.  The  extremists  who 
have  been  Inciting  Panamanian  mobs  to 
violence  and  have  thus  t>een  establishing 
the  foreign  policy  of  Panama  have  as  their 
Immediate  aim  a  duality  of  control  which 
the  great  leaders  at  the  start  of  the  century 
thought  had  been  forever  prevented  The 
ultimate  aim  is  Panamanian  nationaliza- 
tion. 

Concession  after  concession  In  the  nature 
of  important  benefits  has  been  made  to 
Panama  by  way  of  appeasement  and  the 
most  solemn  and  paranaount  rights  of  the 
United  States  surrendered  without  any  bal- 
ancing considerations  while  your  recent 
statements  on  these  matters  have  been  made 
In  a  further  effort  to  appease— and  doubt- 
less from  recommendations  of  underlings 
In  the  State  Department  or  others  not 
grounded  In  the  Panama  situation — no  ac- 
tion has  been  required  of  Panama  to  make 
any  withdrawal  of  its  recent  enactment  seek- 
ing to  extend  Its  territorial  waters  around 
the  Canal  Zone,  thus  making  the  canal  an- 
other Berlin.  In  fact,  all  these  oonce«tona 
have  produced  an  adverse  effect  so  far  as 
the  United  States  Is  concerned. 

The  succession  of  surrenders  over  msny 
years  of  vastly  Important  Indispensable 
American  rights  to  operate  the  Panama 
Canal  for  the  benefit  of  the  world  at  large 
Is  a  matter  of  the  gravest  concern  We 
must  stand  by  our  treaty  obligations  and 
not  permit  this  great  Interocean  link  to 
become  the  victim  of  Panamanian  or  Bny 
other  political  maneuvering. 


DBTTM'r'R    3.    1959. 

Mr  PursTDnrr  The  flying  In  the  Canal 
Zone  of  the  Panamanian  flag  would  symbol- 
lac  another  striking  instance  of  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  Just  authority  of  our  Nation, 
while  Communist  aggression  so  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  liquidation  has  been  per- 
mitted to  flourish  in  a  manner  far  t>eyond 
any  precedent  of  history. 

The  tragic  muddle  at  Panama.  Mr  rr»si- 
dent.  Is  conclusive  evidence  that  you  cannot 
safely  rely  on  those  who  since  1953  have 
been  advising  you  on  Panama  Canal  s*.ver- 
elgnty  and  treaty  qiiestlons.  The  whole 
policy  has  been  one  of  sheer  appeasement, 
and  evidently,  against  the  views  and  recom- 
mendations of  those  In  immediate  charge 
of  the  operation,  maintenance,  and  pro- 
tection of  the  canal.  However  overgen- 
erous  some  of  the  recent  concessions  might 
have  been,  they  are  far  better  than  any 
action  which  would  Impair  or  subtract  from 
the  full  authority  of  the  Unitfd  States  over 
the  Caiiai  Zone.  Without  such  authority 
this  Nation  coxild  not  discharge  Its  obliga- 
tions in  operating  the  canal 

The  oflVclal  display  of  the  Panamanian 
lat^  m  the  Canal  Zone  as  evldenoe  of  Pana- 


manian Jurisdiction  is  not  an  Insignificant 
gesture  of  good  will.  luftead.  it  will  pave 
the  way  f  >r  ever-Increasing  and  imp'^ssibie 
demands  n  behalf  of  Pui.arna  led  by  ex- 
tremist radicals  who  under  no  clrrum.«*ances 
will  ever  be  friends  of  the  United  states 
regardless  of  what  we  may  do 

Finally.  I  can  think  of  nothing  that  would 
have  a  stronger  appeal  to  the  people  of  our 
country  t^an  for  you  to  apply  the  full  force 
of  your  pr»tlge  toward  safeguarding  United 
States  interests  in  Panama — and,  thereby, 
the  entire  world.  If  you  should  thus  act, 
our  peopltj  will  support  you  in  the  best 
tradition. 

With  best  for  yourself  and  the  cause  of 
peace  on  the  forthcoming  trip  to  the  Old 
World.  I  r«-main. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Dahizl   J,    Flood, 
Member    of    Congress. 

Rei-ea.'ik  or  Fetdat,  Jaitdabt  8.  1660 

Congressman  Danizl  J  Fiood  today  called 
upon  Secri»tary  of  State  Christian  A  Herier 
to  make  a  forthright  statement  supporting 
the  sovereign  position  of  the  United  States 
In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  canal,  both  of  which  have  been 
targets  in  -ecent  montiis  of  radical  elements 
in  Panamii  whose  purpose  Is  to  oust  the 
United  States  from  this  part  of  the  world  or. 
at  least,  to  make  Impossible  demands  up>on 
this  country  with  regard  to  annuity  pay- 
ments and  other  matters. 

Flood  his  contended  for  several  years  in 
speeches  before  the  House  that  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  face  serious  diffi- 
culties at  Panama  so  long  as  an  appeasement 
policy  is  fallowed  by  those  whose  re^ponsl- 
blllty  It  1.M  to  establish  policy  with  regard 
to  United  .'jtate.8- Panama  relations  In  general 
and  the  C  vnal  Zone  In  particular 

Developments  In  recent  months  have 
borne  out  the  Congressman's  concern  in  this 
matter,  with  two  outbreaks,  led  by  revolu- 
tionary mc  bs.  In  November,  and  the  prosjiect 
of  further  violence  if  these  same  groups  do 
not  obtain  their  Ill-considered  demands.  In- 
cluding the  flying  of  the  Panamanian  flag  In 
the  Canal  Zone,  in  the  near  future. 

Flood  s  ated  in  a  communication  with 
SecreUry  Herter  that  titular  sovereignty 
does  not  n.ean  Joint  or  equal  sovereignty  by 
Panama  o^er  the  Canal  Zone  nor  does  It  ex- 
press the  precise  situation  Involved,  the 
term  "tlttilar  foverelgnty"  recently  being 
enunclatec  at  Panama  by  a  U.S.  State  De- 
partment omciai  following  the  November 
outbreaks  and  was  his  way  of  describing 
Panama's  i-oeltlon  vls-a-vis  the  United  States 
In  the  Caral  Zone.  Flood  said  at  the  time 
that  this  Utate  Department  official  did  not 
serve  th"  test  Interests  of  the  United  States 
In  making  such  a  characterization  of  Pana- 
ma's posit:  on  and  the  position,  established 
by  a  1903  treaty,  of  the  United  States  In  the 
Canal  Zone  and  In  the  operation  of  '^e 
canal. 

Continuing.  Flood  told  Herter  that  so  long 
as  the  Unl.ed  States  maintains  and  operates 
the  Panama  Canal  In  accordance  with  its 
treaty  obligations.  Panama  cannot  rightfully 
exercise  any  kind  of  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zom.'. 

On  the  flag  matter.  Fi>ood  stited  the  official 
display  of  the  Panama  flag  over  Canal  Zone 
territory  t*  an  evidence  of  any  kind  of 
Panamanian  sovereignty,  "would  only  com- 
plicate the  situation  and  would  be  the  basis 
for  further  and  ever -^creasing  and  impossi- 
ble demands  on  the  part  of  Panama  with  re- 
spect to  both  the  Canal  Zone  and  the 
Panama    Canal." 

"The  radical  elemen'j!  in  Panr^ma  which, 
In  fact,  fo-mulate  lu  foreign  policy,  would 
never  rest  vvith  such  display,  whatever  agree- 
ment might  be  formally  reached  between  the 
United  States  and  Panama  on  this  subject," 
"-OOD  8Ut€  d  to  Herter. 


Such  a  dipp:;^.y  ,if  the  Panai^ianlan  flag  In 
the  Canai  Zme.  Flood  continued,  '  would 
Inevitably  add  to  la.'-ks  :n  ;he  operating  and 
defense  forces  of  the  Panama  Canal'  and, 
he  stated,  "any  person  entertaining  a  con- 
trary view.  In  the  light  of  isthmian  history 
is  absolutely  naive." 

In  conclusion.  Flood  said  th.at  he  stror:r-y 
believed  that  a  forthright  statement  l;v  cv.r 
Government  on  thla  subject  in  ha.'-.-nony 
with  the  enunciations  of  former  Secrelar.es 
of  State,  including  John  Hay  and  Charles 
Evans  Hughes,  as  well  as  President-elect 
William  Howard  Taft,  to  name  a  few,  "would 
do  much  to  clarify  the  situation  and  to  re- 
strain communistic  and  radical  elements  In 
Panama  whose  ultimate  goa'.  is  nationahza- 
tlon  at  whatsoever  cost" 

Flood  also  posed  the^e  quest;  .n.s  to 
Herter ; 

Why  feed  the  dangerous  flaine.s  of  f.iivatl- 
cism  with  unwise  appeascmr r.ts.  v.h;^h  In 
the  last  analysis  wou:d  be  a  vnst  dlRservlce 
to  both  Panama  and  the  United  States? 

Why  should  we  fall  to  stand  up  for  our 
Just,  legitimate,  and  Indispensable  rights 
and  authority  In  the  Canal  Zone? 

Flood  announced  that  he  will  make  an- 
other In  his  long  series  of  addresses  on  this 
subject  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  week  of  January  11. 

The  title  of  his  address  will  be:  "Panama 
Oanal:  Symbol  of  Fourth  Front  " 

FiJ30D's  continuing  interest  In  the  US, 
pos  tlon  at  Panama  is  heightened  by  his 
membership  on  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  and  that  committee's  respwnsl- 
bllity  in  providing  supply  bills  and  other 
necessary  funds  for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance  of  the  canal  and  the  Canal  Zone. 
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Whereas  there  is  now  being  strongly  urged 
In  certain  quarters  of  the  world  the  surren- 
der, by  the  Untied  States,  without  reimburse- 
ment, of  the  Panama  Canal,  to  the  United 
Nations  or  to  some  other  international  or- 
ganization for  the  ownership  and  operation 
of  the  canal:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  at  the  expense 
of  It*  taxpayers  and  under,  and  fully  relying 
on.  treaty  agreements,  constructed  the  canal, 
and  since  Its  completion,  at  large  expendi- 
ture, has  maintained  and  operated  It  and 
provided  for  Its  protection  and  defense;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  following  the 
construction  of  the  canal,  has  since  main- 
tained, operated,  and  protected  It  in  strict 
conformity  with  treaty  requirements  and 
agreements,  and  has  thus  made  It  free,  with- 
out restriction  or  qualification,  for  the  ship- 
ping of  the  entire  world:  and.  In  consequence 
of  which,  with  respect  to  the  canal  and  the 
Canal  Zone,  every  Just  and  equitable  con- 
sideration favors  the  continuance  of  the 
United  States  In  the  exercise  of  all  the  rights 
and  authority  by  treaty  provided  and  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  by  treaty  imposed: 
Now,   therefore,   be   It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatirrn 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  (1)  it  is  the 
sense  and  judgment  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  not.  In  any  wise,  sur- 
render to  any  other  government  or  authority 
Its  Jurisdiction  over,  and  control  of,  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  its  ownership,  control,  man- 
agement, maintenance,  operation,  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Panama  Canal,  In  accordance 
with  existing  treaty  provisions;  and  that  (2) 
It  is  to  the  best  Interests — not  only  of  the 
United  States,  but.  as  well,  of  all  nations  and 
peoples — that  all  the  powers,  duties,  author- 
ity, and  obligations  of  the  United  States  In 
the  premises  be  continued  in  accordance  with 
existing  treaty  provisions. 


the  soverelentr  and  political  Independence 
of  all  the  Western  Hemisphere  nations;   and 

Whereas  the  American  continents,  by  tlie 
free  and  maependent  position  which  they 
have  assumed  and  malnt'dned.  are  not  sub- 
ject to  colonlzat.on  or  domination  by  any 
power;  and 

Wh.ereas  the  Intervention  of  International 
commiini.<;m  directly  or  indirectly,  or  how- 
ever dlsemstd  m  any  American  state,  ccn- 
thcts  With  the  estabUshed  policy  of  the 
American  Kepublics  lor  the  protection  of  the 
sovereignty  ol  tl.e  peoples  o'  such  stales  and 
the  pohtical  independence  of  their  govern- 
ment.s:  and 

Whe^e.^s  ^uch  a  situation  extended  to  any 
porti;.i.s  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  d.<in- 
gfTvUs  to  The  peace  and  safety  of  the  wlio;e 
of  It,  including  the  United  btates:  Now, 
there,  ore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  ihc  House  of  Re-presentatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  (ii  Tliat  any  such 
subversive  domination  or  threat  of  It  vio- 
lates the  principles  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
and  cf  collective  security  as  set  forth  in  the 
acts  and  resolutions  heretofore  adopted  by 
the  American  Republics:  and 

(2)  That  In  any  such  sltuatiou  any  one 
or  more  of  the  high  contracting  parties  to 
the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  As- 
sistance may.  in  the  exercise  of  individual  or 
collective  self-defense,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  declarations  and  principles  above 
stated,  take  steps  to  forestall  or  combat  In- 
tervention, domination,  control,  and  coloni- 
zation In  whatever  form,  by  the  subversive 
forces  known  as  international  communism 
and  its  agencies  in  the  Western  Kemispliere. 
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Whereas  the  subversive  forces  kn  >wn  as 
International  communism,  operating  secretiy 
and  openly,  directly  and  indirectly,  tl^reaten 
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Whereas  the  United  States,  under  the  Hay- 
Bunau-Varllla  Treaty  of  1903  with  Panama, 
acquired  complete  and  exclusive  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  in  perpetuity  for  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal  and  Its  i>er- 
petual  maintenance,  operation,  sanitation, 
and  protection:  and 

Whereas  all  Jurisdiction  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  over  the  Canal  Zone  cea^^ed  on  ex- 
change of  ratifications  of  the  ]i>03  treaty 
on  February  26.  1904;  and 

Whereas  since  that  time  the  United  States 
has  continuously  exercised  exclusive  sov- 
ereignty and  control  over  tlie  Canal  Zone 
and  Panama  Canal;  and 

\N  hereas  w'here  responsibility  's  imposed 
there  must  be  giv-  n  lor  lis  effectuation  ade- 
quate authority;  and  with  respect  to  the 
Panama  Canal  the  treaty  of  1903  so  pro- 
vided; and 

WTiereas  the  United  S*ates  hn.":  fully  snd 
effectively  discharged  all  its  trej-.ty  ohiiea- 
tions  with  respect  to  the  Panan.a  Canal  and 
the  only  legitimate  interest  that  Pan:ima  can 
have  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  Canal  Z^'Ue 
is  one  of  reversionary  character  that  can 
never  become  operative  uiiless  the  Un.ied 
States  should  abandon  the  canal  cr.tcrprise; 
and 

Whereas  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
since  President  Haves'  message  to  tlie  Con- 
gress on  March  8,  1880  has  been  for  an  Inter- 
oceanic  canal  'under  American  control."  tliat 
is  to  say,  under  the  control  of  the  United 
States;   and 

Whereas  the  grant  by  Paniima  to  the 
United  States  of  exclusive  sovereignty  over 
the  Canal  Zone  for  the  aforesaid  purposes 
was  T.n  absolute,  indispensable  condition 
precedent  to  the  great  tAsk  ur.dertaken  by 
the  United  States  in  the  construction  and 
perpetual  maintenance,  operation,  sanita- 
tion, and  protection  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  world:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Rf^nlved  by  the  House  of  RcpTesrntat:ies 
(t'le  Senate  concv'.r\g  \ ,  ii)  That  the 
United  States,  under  treaty  provisions  con- 
stitutionally acquired,  and  holds,  in  per- 
pe;u;ty.     cxc.usixe    sovereignty    and    control 
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over  tlie  Canal  Zone  for  the  confitructlun  of 
the  Panama  Canal  and  Ita  perpetual  maln- 
tenance,  op>erauon.  sanitation,  and  protec- 
Uon;  and 

(2)  That  there  can  be  no  Just  claim  bv 
the  Republic  ol  Panama  for  the  exercise  uf 
ar.y  sovereignty  of  wha'ever  character  over 
Uie  Canal  Zone  so  long  as  the  United  States 
discharges  los  dut.es  and  obligaUons  with  re- 
spect to  the  canal,  and 

i3>  That  the  formal  display  if  anv  offlctal 
flag  over  the  Canal  Zone  other  than  that 
of  the  United  States  is  violative  of  law, 
treaty.  International  usage,  and  the  h  swv.z 
canal  policy  of  the  Ui^-.t.xl  States  is  fully 
upheld  by  iu  highest  courts  and  admin- 
istrative officials;  and  wou'd  lead  to  con- 
rusion  and  chaos  In  the  adrninistrauon  of 
tiie  Panama  Canai  enterprise. 

GENERAL    LEAVE    TO     EXTT'».-D 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a-k 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  of 
the  House  who  wish  to  do  so  may  e.x- 
tend  their  remarks  on  thi.s  subjoct  at  the 
end  of  the  other  insertions  made  on  the 
same  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fiom  Penn- 
sylvania'' 

There  was  no  objection. 
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midst  It  is  a  pleasure  to  salute  thl.s 
preat  American  humanitarian  on  thio. 
his  93d  birthday. 


DR.  TOWNSEND'S  93D  BIRTHDAY 
Mr.    RHODES   of   Pmnsvlvania       Mr 
Speaker,    I    ask   unanimous   consent   to 

extend  my  remarks  at  ilv.s,  point  in  the 
Record 

The  SPE.^KER  Is  th«^rp  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gcntlLman  from 
PennsylvaPiia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania  Mr 
Speaker.  today  marks  the  9:3d  birthday 
anniversary  of  a  distinguished  American 
who  ha?  for  many  years  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  fi?ht  for  economic  ju.s'ice 
and  security  for  the  millions  of  senior 
citizens  of  this  Nation.  I  refer  to  Dr 
Francis  E.  Townsend,  founder  and 
president  of  the  Townsend  plan. 

Dr.  Townsend  was  born  on  Jan'iarv  13 
1867.  in  Pairbur>'.  ill  .  the  =:on  of  G-orsre 
Warren  Townsend  and  Sarah  H.:rper 
Townsend.  He  ^radua'ed  from  Frankim, 
Nebr..  Academy  in  1893  and  received  his 
medical  decree  from  Omaha  Medical 
College  of  the  Uruversily  of  N^bra.4:a  m 
1903. 

He  marrif'd  the  former  Mr*?  Minnie^ 
Eoijue  in  1906  and  became  the  father  of 
three  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  is 
Robert.  Ions:  avsoci  i '<-■'!  v>  i^h  his  father 
in  Townsend  plan  a,  uv .:.,  ,  and  who  now 
serves  as  vice  president  and  treasurer  of 
the  Townsend  organization. 

Dr.  Townsend  practiced  medicine  in 
Fouth  Dakota,  Wyomin:r.  and  Montana, 
a'so  serving  as  a  l,-,t  lir  iten.Tnt  m  the 
Medical  Corps  dunn?  World  War  I.  Fol- 
lowinsr  the  war,  he  moved  his  practice  to 
Lon?  Beach.  Calif  Here  he  served  as 
assistant  health  ofTlcer  of  the  city  of  Long 
Beach  and  devoted  much  of  his  ume  to 
cannK  for  the  indigent.  For  more  than 
a  generation  h**  has  been  a  vigorous  ad- 
vocate of  the  Town.«;end  plan  to  provide 
decent  pensions  to  all  pex-sons  at  a£,'e  60 

Throughout  his  life.  Dr.  Townsend  has 
been  the  champion  of  the  sick,  the  dis- 
abled, the  underprivileged,  and  the  eco- 
nomically    distressed     persons     m     our 


RELIEF    OP    UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hcase.  the  gent! 
man  from  Npw  York  I  Mr.  StrattonJ   is 
recn?ni7r-d  for  I  hour 

Mr  STRATTON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  can- 
not think  of  a  more  difficult  position  fur 
a  Menib-'r  of  tins  House  to  be  placed  in 
tiaan  to  have  to  follow  the  distinguished 
and  able  gentienian  frjm  Pennsylvania 
in  the  presentation  of  any  pomt  of  view 
on  the  floor  of  this  House. 

Incidentally,  the  very  able  and  distin- 
pniished  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
who  has  just  disclosed  his  broad  knowl- 
ed?e  and  ability  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs  as  it  relates  to  the  Panama  Canal 
and  the  Republic  of  Panama,  it  also  hap- 
pens is  one  of  the  leading  forces  on  the 
subject  on  which  I  am  about  to  talk  to 
you  for  a  few  moments i  and  I  hope  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  may 
be  here  for  at  least  part  of  this  period 
so  that  we  can  have  the  advice  and  the 
recommendation  which  I  know  he  is  so 
well  qualified  to  give. 

SrtfENFr-TADT  tNEMPLOTMEVT  IfKAHnfCS  DEM- 
ONSTRATE T7RCE.VT  NtED  rOH  PASSING  DIS- 
TRESSED AREAS  BILX 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  September  when  the 
1st  session  of  the  86th  Congress  ad- 
journed, one  of  the  most  important 
items  of  unfinished  business  left  on  our 
agenda  was  the  so-called  area  redevelop- 
ment bill  or  the  distressed  areas  bill,  of 
which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  sponsor  This 
bill  IS  designed  to  deal  with  the  urgent 
and  pressing  problem  of  chronic  imem- 
pioyment  that  has  plagued  so  many  sec- 
tions of  our  country  even  at  a  time  when 
we  are  being  told  as  the  President  of 
:he  United  States  said  again  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message,  that  the  Nation  is 
experiencing  the  greatest  prosperity  in 
its  history.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  millions 
of  people  in  many  sections  across  the 
country,  including  my  own  congressional 
district  in  New  York  State,  there  is  no 
I)rosperity;  there  is  instead  the  specter 
of  unemployment,  uncertainty,  the  lo.ss 
C'f  job.s  and  general  economic  demorali- 
zation. 

Although  the  area  redevelopment  bill 
pased  the  other  bixi>  in  the  last  session 
and  also  was  favorably  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency of  this  body,  it  has  remained  in 
the  Committee  on  Rules  without  fur- 
t.ior  action  being  taken.  Fortunately, 
jist  before  the  adjournment  of  Congress 
last  year  the  other  body  created  a  spe- 
c.al  committee  to  look  into  the  whole 
subject  of  unemployment.  That  com- 
mittee was  appointed  under  the  chair- 
nian.ship  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  a  former  Member  of 
th.is  body.  Senator  Euge.ve  McCarthy. 
In  the  months  that  have  passed  since 
tlie  first  session  of  Congress  ended.  Sen- 
ator McCarthy  and  his  colleagues  have 
g5ne  from  one  section  of  the  countrv  to 
another  examining  the  areas  of  unem- 
p.oyment  and  of  underem.ployment  and 
under  the  terms  of  the  resolution  rroat- 
ing  their  committee  they  are  now  %cl\('<i- 


uled  to  make  a  full  report  to  the  other 
Ik>(1v  f.>«.  tiif-r  wir!i  tin  ir  recommenda- 
tions for  appropriate  corrective  Ir^i.siu- 
tion.  on  Januarj-  31. 

It  is  not  my  intfjitlon,  Mr  Speaker, 
to  try  to  jump  the  gun  on  the  official' 
report  which  will  be  submitted  by 
the  distinguished  McCarthy  committee. 
But  last  Friday  this  committee  came  into 
my  own  district  in  New  York  State  and 
into  my  own  home  city  of  Schenectady 
and  held  a  day-long  hearing  there  into 
the  problem  of  unemployment  in  our 
particular  area.  And  on  the  basis  of 
that  hearing  and  the  information  de- 
veloped there.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  urge  all  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
to  join  with  me  In  insisting  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  move  quickly 
to  get  action  on  the  area  redevelopment 
bill  so  that  we  may  demonstrate  con- 
clusively that  this  Congress  has  at  least 
as  much  concern  for  the  problems  of 
unemployed  areas  on  this  continent  that 
It  has  for  unemployment  areas  and  un- 
derdeveloped areas  thousands  of  miles 
away  on  other  continents. 

I  believe  that  the  distressed  areas  bill 
is  one  of  the  most  urgent  pieces  of  legis- 
lation that  we  could  possibly  adopt,  and 
I  believe  that  the  information  which  was 
developed  at  the  hearing  in  Schenectady 
last  Friday,  which  no  doubt  duplicates 
in  many  ways  information  picked  up  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  United  States 
durln^T  the  course  of  this  committee's  in- 
quiry, makes  it  clear  why  this  legislation 
is  so  important. 

May  I  say.  Mr  Speaker,  that  in  Sche- 
nectady the  committee  went  into  one  of 
the  old  and  established  industrial  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States.     Schenectady 
Itself  is  the  home  of  one  of  Americas 
largest  and  most  powerful  corporatioM, 
the  General  Electric  Co     Within  a  few 
miles  is  located  the  great  city  of  Amster- 
dam, the  center  for  many  years  of  the 
carpet  Industry  in  the  United  States,  and 
just  to  the  north  of  Amsterdam  lie  Uie 
cities  of  Gloversville  and  Johnstown.  \i\p 
center  of  the  great  glove-making  inri  i.s- 
try  m  this  country.     Today,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, throu<jhout  this  area,  the  picture,  as 
these  hearings  developed,  is  a  bleak  one. 
Schenectady,  this  great  home  of  one  of 
America's  greatest  corporations,  is  suf- 
fering heavily  from  unemployment,  al- 
though through  a  fluke  in  the  staUstical 
reporting  methods  it  has  Just  been  re- 
moved from  the  list  of  areas  of  most 
serious  unemployment.     Believe  me,  as 
the  testimony  developed  at  this  hearing, 
the  situation  in  Schenectady  has  not  im- 
proved; only  this  morning  in  the  Sche- 
nectady Gazette  I  read  a  report  that  even 
more  people  are  expected  to  be  dropped 
from  the  employment  rolls  at  the  Sche- 
nectady plant  of  the  Alco  Products  Co.. 
Inc.    In  fact,  the  situation  Is  likely  to  get 
worse  before  it  gets  better.     In  addition. 
Amsterdam.  Gloversville.  and  Johnstown 
are    all    currently   Ibted    as    areas    of 
chronic  unemployment.     In  fact,   these 
two  areas  are  the  two  areas  In  New  York 
State  which  have  the  very  dubious  dis- 
tinction of  being  so  designated. 

Now  what  is  the  cause  of  this  situation 
In  Schenectady-"  Well,  according  to  In- 
formation presented  at  the  hearing  by  a 
representaUve   of   the   General   Electric 


Co.  our  :u-ea  is  still  suffering  from  a  re- 
cession. This  recession  was  not  referred 
to  as  in  'he  r^ast  but  actually  in  the  pres- 
ent. In  fact,  based  on  the  tesLmony 
presented  to  the  committee,  I  gather 
that  there  is  some  question,  at  leait.  as 
far  as  the  whole  electrical  mdu-stry  is 
concermd.  whether  Uie  recession  of  1957 
and  195K  has  even  now  come  to  an  end 
Certainl/  it  has  not  come  to  an  t  nd  ui 
our  area,  and  the  great  manufacturing 
plant  ol  the  General  Elecinc  Co.  in 
Scheneci.ady  is  today  operal.ng  at  some- 
tliing  between  40  and  63  [.^ercent  of  its 
normal  productive  capacity.  In  addi- 
tion, thii  situation  has  been  further 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  com- 
panj-  over  the  past  few  years  has  grad- 
ually be<;n  moving  many  of  its  opera- 
tions ou:,  of  the  established  industrial 
area  of  hew  York  State  into  the  areas  of 
the  Soutli  and  the  West. 

The  committee  was  given  these  facts 
with  reg.ird  to  the  resulting  local  em- 
ployment situation.  During  the  past  5- 
year  peri'Xl,  wlille  overall  employment  in 
the  Unit'd  States  was  rising  from  61  2 
million  to  65  5  million,  employment  in 
the  city  of  Schenectady  dropped  from 
46.192  to  ■.!3,520.  or.  in  other  words,  a  drop 
of  22.672,  or  nearly  50  percent  of  the 
working  force.  In  fact,  the  committee 
was  Infoimed  that  It  now  takes  almost 
17  years  of  service  in  the  General  Elec- 
tric Co.  to  qualify  even  for  a  sweeper's 
Job.  TTif  same  kind  of  a  shift  has  also 
been  taking  place  with  regard  to  the 
other  lan:e  industry  in  Schenectady,  the 
Alco  Procucts  Co. 

These  shifts  have  had  a  devastating 
effect,  as  can  be  imagined,  on  the  com- 
munity Itself.  As  Rabbi  Solomon  S. 
Bernards  put  It  In  his  testimony: 

Imptrce 3tlble  at  first  but  traceable  now.  a 
■plrtt  of  demomUzatlon  brgan  to  set  In  in 
our  community  about  S  or  4  years  ago. 

Mr.   FLOOD.     Mr    Speaker.   wUl   the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST1ATTON  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman fram  Penrwylvama. 

Mr.  FL<)OD  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
say  that  I  have  received  great  help  from 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  on  this 
area  rede\  elopment  plan.  It.  too.  is  com- 
pletely nonpartisan  Men  on  both  sides 
of  the  ai.Je  have  worked  for  years  to 
make  this  law.  I  must  say  that  the  gen- 
tleman now  speaking  to  us  from  the  well 
Joined  thi.;  fight  the  day  he  came  to  the 
House.  He  has  been  at  my  right  hand 
ever  since  At  all  of  our  steering  com- 
mittee meetings,  caucus  meetings,  and 
debate  anj  what  not  he  has  been  my 
strong  right  arm  I  am  proud  to  rejjort 
that  to  tho  people  of  his  district,  which 
Is  equally  distressed  economically  as  is 
mine  In  the  anthracite  coalfields  of 
Pennsylvania.  Now.  I  anticipate  what 
my  friend  is  going  to  say.  I  know  he  is 
going  to  CDver  all  of  the  problems  that 
have  been  dLscussed  with  my  colleagues 
both  on  the  righ't  and  the  left  from 
States  who  have  this  same  problem  I 
am  sorry  I  cannot  remain  here,  because  I 
am  an  hour  late  for  the  Defense  Appro- 
priation Subcommittee  hearing.  The 
Secretary  is  tp.'=1ifylng.  I  think  you 
would  like  to  know  that  I  have  talked 
about  this  matter  wUh  my  friends  on 
both  sld-^s  of  the  aisle,  and  I  am  going 
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to  try  asjairt  I  went  to  the  Speaker  and 
asked  his  cooperation  and  help.  He  as- 
sured me  he  wants  this  kmd  of  a  law 
and  that  he  will  help  us  m  any  way  he 
cai;  to  have  this  law  and  that  he  will  pro- 
gram It  immediately  if  and  when  it 
readies  the  floor  of  the  House  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  I  know  he  wants 
t^i  help  a^  and  I  am  sure  that  makes- 
niy  friend  wiio  is  speak. ng  feel  much. 
much  better  about  that.  I  feel  that  we 
have  the  votes  in  tlie  House  to  pass  Un.^ 
bill,  and  1  beheve  we  will  pa.ss  tlie  bill. 
The  administration  has  a  bill  of  its  own 
I  do  not  say  there  is  anything  .sacred 
about  my  bill.  I  will  stand  by,  li.'-tenius: 
to  the  rule  of  reason  and  compromise,  be- 
cause you  know  that  settlement  is  bet- 
ter than  any  lawsiut.  anyhow.  So,  I  con- 
gratulate you  for  takmg  this  time  I 
see  many  friends  here  to  help  you,  and  I 
wish  you  would  excuse  me 

Mr.  STPJ^TTON,  I  thank  the  per.tle- 
man  from  Peraisylvania  for  his  com- 
ments and  very  generous  remaik.s.  As 
is  ever  the  case,  the  genlknian  lias  oeen 
more  tha^i  generous  in  his  words  for  me. 
Let  me  say  that  it  has  been  a  real  priv- 
ilege for  me  to  be  one  of  the  many  fol- 
lowers of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania in  his  very  able  fight  in  tliis 
regard.  I  am  delighted  to  know  that  lie 
has  had  these  assurances,  and  I  feel  cer- 
tain on  the  basis  of  information  devel- 
oped by  the  committee  in  the  other  body 
that  we  will  muster  the  votes  needed  to 
put  this  bill  across.  I  must  also  say  that 
I  was  pleased  to  read  in  the  paper  the 
other  day  a  report  that  I  interpreted  as 
being  a  statement  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  that  he  wi.s  now  pre- 
pared to  support  some  legislation  of  this 
type,  although  in  his  form  rather  than 
our  form,  as  the  gentleman  indicated. 
I  think  this  is  certainly  a  significant  ad- 
vance and  it  makes  me  very  optimistic 
about  the  future.  And.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  we  certainly  want  to 
get  a  bill  out  in  one  form  or  another  and 
will  be  prepared  to  make  any  reasonable 
and  proper  compromise.  I  w.ll  go  along 
with  the  gentleman's  leadership  on  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  Schenectady 
hearings,  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Sche- 
nectady joined  in  expressing  regret  for 
the  effect  which  these  movements  of  in- 
dustry have  had  on  our  city,  particularly 
w  hen  they  have  come  at  a  time  when  the 
country  as  a  whole  was  experiencing  a 
general  economic  drop. 

Two  additional  points:  Testimony  at 
the  hearing  developed  the  fact  that  for- 
eign competition  has  been  an  increasing- 
ly severe  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
the  electrical  industry;  and  the  vice 
president  of  the  Alco  Products  Co, 
further  testified  frankly  that  tlie  only 
way  to  improve  the  situation  was  to  in- 
crease productivity,  which  he  acknowl- 
edged would  mean  even  fewer  men  re- 
quired to  build  the  same  number  of 
locomotives. 

In  spite  of  these  difTiculties,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  people  of  Schenectady  are 
making  an  almost  superhuman  effort  to 
help  themselves.  Withui  recent  montl.s 
there  has  been  estabiished  a  city  wide 
organization,  which  has  caUed  upon 
leaders  in  every  phase  of  community 
life,  government,  business,  labor,  the 
churcli,   and   so  on.   to  mount   a   com- 


munitj-wide  effort  to  attract  new  in- 
Gustrj-  and  to  create  the  conditions  under 
which  new  industry  can  be  brought  into 
the  community  and  m  which  a  greater 
number  of  jobs  can  be  found  for  existing 
indu.str>'.  This  great  community  organ- 
ization, wh.ich  has  already  received 
nationwide  attention,  is  known,  rather 
uniquely  but  succinctly,  as  GUTS. 
Inc.  1  am  myself  proud  to  be  a 
member  of  the  GUTS  orgamzaticn.  in 
fact  I  am  in  charge  of  tJie  sales  organi- 
zation designed  to  sell  my  home  com- 
munity to  prospective  industrial  appli- 
cants, and  I  will  be  happy  to  meet  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks  with  any 
ol  you  or  any  of  your  constituents  who 
may  desire  to  move  into  our  area. 

I  am  certain  U-iat  this  kind  of  action 
is  one  of  the  first  steps  that  is  necessary 
before  a  community  can  arrest  the 
downward  trend.  But  I  also  feel  that 
wc  sf^.ould  not  allow  these  local  activities 
to  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  what  we  are 
confronted  with  here  is  not  just  a  local 
but  a  national  problem  and  we  carmot 
escape  the  re-spon^ibility  for  dealing 
with  It  as  a  national  problem,  too. 

In  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  cnce  one  of 
the  textile  centers  of  the  Nation,  there 
IS  the  same  basic  problem  Si^me  years 
aeo  the  Bipelow  Sanford  Carpet  Co  .  one 
cf  tlie  bie  employers  in  Amsterdam, 
moved  to  the  South  As  a  re~ult.  textile 
employment  in  Amsterdam,  which  st-x^d 
at  15  600  m  1951  is  now  dow-n  to  8  6CH). 
according  to  testimony  pre.sent^  t-o  the 
committee  A  former  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Amsterdam  testified  that  this  move 
was  undertaken  because  of  low  waees 
and  cheaper  power  m  the  Southern 
Stales  of  our  Nation  and  also  because  of 
the  dif!iculty  which  unions  have  found 
in  organizing  to  protect  the  wa^es  and 
workai,c  conditions  of  their  members  in 
that  section  of  our  country.  Today  Am- 
sterdam is  listed  as  suffering  from  13  5 
percent  of  unemplo\-ment.  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  this  great  ccmmu- 
nity  has  aLso  mobilized  its  resources  in 
an  effort  to  attract  new  industry. 

Comparatively  speaking,  this  oreani- 
xntion.  known  a;  Industries  for  Amster- 
d.\m.  has  been  Iiiehly  successful,  having 
attracted  some  19  new  plants  into  the 
city  of  Amsterdam  in  the  past  6  or  7 
years  And  yet  at  best,  r-s  the  t-esti- 
mony  domon.stri.ted.  this  community 
self-help  effort  had  brought  in  less  than 
half  of  the  4.000  jobs  that  moved  out  of 
the  city  of  Am-'terdam  when  the  Bige- 
low  Sanford  plant  went  south  In  spit-e 
of  the  fact  that  th.is  community  self- 
help  spiiit  m  Amsterdam  resulted,  as  the 
present  mayor  of  the  city  testified,  in  the 
raisirc  of  some  $400  000  from  its  own 
citizens  to  support  this  new  industries' 
drive  and  to  construct  needed  industrial 
plant,"^.  the  problem  has  not  been  licked. 
In  fact,  the  community,  as  the  mayor 
lumseif  expressed  it,  needs  outside  help. 
He  testified  to  the  Senate  committee 
that  the  city  has  industrial  prospects 
interested  in  moving  m  but  help  is 
needed  to  build  plants  to  accommodate 
thest^  prospects. 

As  the  Amsterdam  Recorder  phrased 
it  in  an  editorial  i 

We  need  help  What  we  nf>e<l  Is  assUstance 
In  making  ovir  community  attrac'lve  to  out- 
a.de  uidustry  in  Bearch  of  new  iocauon*. 
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Even  more  seriously  hit  la  the  glove 
industry  in  F\iIton  County  just  to  the 
north.    For   many   years   the   glove   in- 
dustry   has    been    affected    by    foreign 
competition.     In    the  past  5  or  6  years 
this     competition     from     abroad     has 
reached     staggermg     and     frightening 
proportions.      Today    Gloversville    has 
21.3  percent  unemployment,  with  some 
5,000   of   its  23,450   people  unemployed. 
It  is  listed  as  a  chronic  area  of  unem- 
ployment, and  one  witness  testified  that 
at  best  the  workers  in  the  gli)ve  indu.itry 
average  only   7  or  8  months   out  of   a 
year  of  employment.     The  rest  of  the 
time  they  subsist  on  unemployment  in- 
surance.    As  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Gloversville  testified,  retail  sales  m  this 
community  have  gone  down  7  percent  Ln 
the  past  year  while  retail  sales  in   the 
rest  of  the  Nation  have  been  rising  by 
8  percent.     This  is  what  we  mean.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  chronic  unemployment.    In 
fact  the  size  of  this  economic  problem 
of  foreign  competition  can  perhaps  best 
be  appreciated  by  the  testimony  which 
indicated   that   70   percent   of   the   knit 
glove     manufacturing     put     onto     tne 
American  market  today  comes  m  from 
Japan.     As  a  result  of  this  situation  the 
glove  industry  is  scheduled  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Tariff  Commission  on  Tuesday 
next  to  appeal  for  substantial  relief     .'\s 
one  witness  testified  to  the  Senate  com- 
mittee,  "The   glove   industry   m   Fulton 
County  has  come  to  the  very  last  phase 
of  Its  erosion,  and  now,  unless  the  prac- 
tice is  reversed,   the  last  remnants  will 
disappear."     Referrintj   to    the    Nations 
"unrealistic   tariff   policies."   the  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  National  As.socia- 
tion    of    Leather    Glove    Manufacturers 
said  bluntly: 

The  county  of  Pulton   l.s  powerle.ss  t. ,   re- 
store healthy  employment. 

He  added: 

More  than  kind  words  are  needed  to  help 
the  area. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  situation  in 
one  important  area  of  this  country      i 
am  sure  that  other  Members  of  this  body 
could   cite   statistics   and   conditions   to 
demonstrate  that  it  can  be  duplicated  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  report  of  the  d.stin- 
guished  committee  from  the  other  body 
will  also  demonstrate  this  fact  clearly. 
Unemployment    is    more    than    an    eco- 
nomic problem.  Mr,  Speaker.    As  several 
witnesses  indicated  it  is  also  a  social  and 
an  educational  problem.     Desertion  and 
marital  discord  are  on  the  rise  in  areas 
of     increasing     unemployment.     Young 
men  and  women  are  in  many  cases  drop- 
ping out  of  school  early  in  order  to  try 
to  find  a  job  to  help  the  family  tide  over 
their    economic    suuatiDn     and     many 
youngsters  who  have   been  educated  at 
substantial  cost  by  the  community  are 
leaving  the  community  and  movmc'  else- 
where, thus  depriving  the  community  of 
the  investment  in  their  education  and 
development  for  which  they  had  contrib- 
uted so  heavily.     Even  more  serious  are 
the  prospects  for  the  future.     Not  only 
are  we  unable  to  supply  the  jobs  for  the 
young  people  who  are  looking  for  them 
today,  but  what  about  the  opportunities 
for   those  Increased   numbers  of  young 
men  and  women  who  will  be  coming  into 
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the  labor  market  In  the  next  few  years  as 
a  result  of  the  so-called  population  ex- 
plosion which  we  have  been  hearing  so 
much  abouf^  Are  these  people  pe.Tna- 
r.ently  to  be  denied  employment^  Are 
we  to  close  down  areas  of  our  own  coun- 
t-y  and  mark  them  permanently  as  con- 
t.immated  and  unfit  for  human  habita- 
t  on  and  too  hot  to  handle  because  of 
oir  inability  to  devel.  p  jobs  in  these 
keations'^  Are  we  to  leave  our  country 
splotched  and  blotted  with  shost  towns 
from  one  end  t-o  the  other  ;:i  a  time  of 
m  tional  prosperity? 

Mr  Speaker,  this  problem  is  not  just 
a  local  problem  I  submit  that  It  Is 
clearly  a  national  problem  E^resident 
Eisenhower,  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
me-,sae;e  the  other  day,  said  that  he 
would  not  recommend  the  expenditure 
of  I'^ederal  funds  for  any  local  problems 
but  only  for  those  of  national  concern. 
Mr  Speaker,  a  cancer  in  one  part  of  the 
bodv  can  ulr.mately  destroy  all  of  the 
bod/,  and  in  my  judgment  the  economic 
cancer  of  unemployment  in  one  area  of 
the  country  can  ultimately  damage  the 
economic  fabric  of  the  country  as  a 
whole.  This  is  a  national  problem,  and 
I  believe  that  we  must  move  swiftly  and 
decisively  to  deal  with  it  on  a  national 
basis.  We  cannot  possibly  take  pride  in 
our  prosperity  as  long  as  this  level  of 
unemployment  is  allowed  to  exist  in  so 
many  parts  of  the  Nation. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  factors  of 
all  about  this  situation  is  the  comparison 
between  this  country  and  countries 
abroad  which  have  been  the  beneficiaries 
in  the  pas'  few  years  of  so  much  finan- 
cial aid  from  the  United  States.  As  one 
of  th»'  members  of  the  subcommittee 
put  It,  thfre  IS  a  level  of  unemployment 
m  this  country  of  6  percent.  One  of  the 
witnes,srs  te-mfied  that  he  would  con- 
sider the  reduction  of  this  level  to  even 
3  percent  as  highly  favorable.  By  com- 
pari.son,  the  level  of  unemployment  in 
count  rif^s  of  Western  Europe,  which 
have  been  heavy  beneficiaries  of  Ameri- 
can aid  IS  well  below  2  percent.  Can  we 
not  do  as  well  for  our  own  people  as  we 
do  for  those  abroad? 

The    representative    of    the    General 
Electric  Co.  for  example,  testifying  be- 
fore   the    committee,    pointed   out    how- 
contracts  in  the  heavy  electrical  goods 
industry  awarded  in  just  the  past  year 
to  foremn  firms  had  meant  the  loss  of 
over  a  thousand  jobs  for  a  full  year  in 
the  city  of  Schenectady  alone,     in  fact. 
this   representative,  Mr.   A.  C.   Stevens, 
was  concerned  not  only  with  the  prob- 
lem of  foreign  competition  but  the  even 
more  serious  problem  that  to  meet  this 
demand     indu..try     may     gradually     be 
forced  to  move  abroad  in  order  to  stay 
competitive,   thereby  taking  away   even 
the  small  number  of  jobs  that  still  re- 
main.     Inde«^d    this   movement   has   al- 
ready started  in  many  of  our  industries 
and  e.specially  in  ^love  industry,  and  as 
Mr   Stevens  him.self  phrased  it,  there  is 
sub.vtantial  danger  that  this  movement 
may  turn  into  a  full-scale  'stampede  " 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  shape  of  the 
problem  we  face      Even  though  the  peo- 
ple in  my  district  are  brave  people  and 
are  d.-'f.piy  optunistic.  and  even  though 
they   have  done   everything    possible    to 
assist    themselves,   it   is    dear,    as    this 


hearing  brought  out,  that  they  desper- 
ately lifcd  help  from  the  outside.  Tiiey 
need  ht'ip  to  help  themselves.  They 
need  help  to  attract  new  industries  into 
their  area  and  to  provide  these  new  in- 
dustries with  facilities  that  would  make 
their  established  community  an  indus- 
trially attractive  one  They  need  help 
to  counteract  some  of  the  concessions 
that  are  being  offered  by  local  govern- 
ments in  other  areas  of  the  country 
They  need  help  to  retrain  workers  from 
skills  th.-it  have  been  established  over 
many  years  to  new  skills  that  would  be 
needed  for  new  Industries,  a  jub  '*.\.\Ci\ 
very  few  industrialists  are  prepared  to 
undertake  and  finance  themselves. 

There  are  many  other  pieces  of  legis-" 
latlon  that,  in  my  judgment,  are  required 
to  deal  fully  with  this  problem  in  all  nf 
its  aspects,  including,  as  I  have  already 
indicated,  legislation  to  meet  the  serious 
problem  of  foreign  trade  and   our   un- 
realLstlc  tariff  policy.    But  the  first  and 
most   important   step   In    my   judgment 
would  be  the  adoption  of  the  bill  which 
already  has  passed  the  other  b^xly  and 
which    has    received    the    overwhelmmg 
support  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  in  this  body  a  bill,  in  fact, 
which  pa.ssed  both  Houses  of  Congrr.ss 
In  the  85th  Congress  and  then  unfortu- 
nately was  vetoed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  area  redevelop- 
ment bill.     This  bill  would  make  funds 
available  to  commimltles  like  Schenec- 
tady  and   Amsterdam   and   Gloversville 
and  John.stown  which  are  already  mov- 
ing to  help  themselves  by  establishing 
community   industrial   development  or- 
ganizations.   It  would  make  funds  avail- 
able to  retrain  workers  from  one  tyjH^  of 
productive  activity  to  another      It  would 
help   to   build   the    industrial   buHdmes 
that  the  mayor  of  Amsterdam  has  said 
his  community  needs  If  it  Is  going  tn  lick 
Its  own  chronic  unemployment  problem 
I  want  to  appeal  to  all  of  the  Memlxrs 
or  this  body  to  join  with  me  to  get  this 
bill  out  of  the  Rules  Committee  and  onto 
the  floor  of  this  House.     I  believe  there 
were  indications  at  the  end  of  the  last 
Congress   that   a   new   effort    would    be 
made  early  in  this  session  to  accomplish 
just  this  objective.     Now  is  the  time  to 
act.     And  I  was  most  encouraged    .Mr 
Speaker,  just  the  other  dav,  to  read  a 
pressaccount  which  Indicated  that  even 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
have  expressed  their  desire  to  support 
this  kind  of  distressed-areas  legislation. 
There  may  be  some  quibbling  over  the 
amount  of  money,  but  I  do  not  see  how 
there  can  be  any  quibble  over  the  need 
for  action  at  the  highest  level  of  Gov- 
ernment  to  eliminate  this  economic  can- 
cer and  to  recognize  our  responsibility 
to   restore  the  economic  health  of  our 
nrn"vi^'"'Kmf''^''^^"y  if  We  Can  SO  easily 
nlnvi^^    ^^i"°"'    °^    ^°^^^"    for    i^iem- 
abrofd  ^derdeveloped    countries 

If  a  visit  to  these  foreign  countries  can 

?hpTh?n^^''^^^  ^^^'  '^^y  recogruze  that 
the  challenge  of  poverty  and  lack  of  op- 
i>ortunity  is  a  titantlc  challenge,  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  indicated 
just  the  other  day.  then  I  think  there  is 
an  equally  titanic  challenge  for  U5   to 
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meet  in  the  problem  of  loft  opportuni- 
ties, of  failure  to  utilize  our  full  re- 
sources, ol  poverlv  and  economic  biie.i>s 
m  our  own  count :y. 

•Look  h  iineAard.  a:  p»-l  "  Let  us  not 
lose  sight  ol  the  resixin;  ibilities  and  Uie 
needs  in  our  own  communily  and  our 
own  Nation  as  we  meet  Uie  needs  of 
world  leadership  abroad  Let  us  not 
sacrifice  our  own  er<  n<*mi^  health  in 
tr>'ing  to  restore  the  health  of  our 
friends  ab-oad  Let  us  not  take  away 
our  own  jobs  as  we  try  to  create  jobs  m 
other  countries. 

I  believe  the  area  redevelopment  bill 
is  the  first  and  necessary  step  m  facing 
up  to  this  serious  and  threatening  prob- 
lem of  unemployment  here  at  home,  and 
I  hope  thos?  Members  of  this  House  on 
both  sides  vt  the  aisle  who  worked  to- 
gether m  th?  last  year  under  the  leader- 
ship of  tlje  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsvlvania  (Mr.  Flood],  will 
Join  together  again  this  year  to  produce 
a  piece  of  legislation  that  will  move  to 
meet  what  in  my  judgment  is  the  Na- 
tion's gravest  economic  tlireat. 

Mr.  Speakt  r.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Include  followmg  these  remarks  testi- 
mony which  I  presented  before  the  Sp*- 
clal  Committ  ?e  on  Unemployment  Prob- 
lems of  the  ether  body,  and  also  to  in- 
clude following  that  an  extension  of  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Rabaut  1  who  has  asked  that  his 
remarks  on  this  subject  be  included  in 
the  Record  following  my  own. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Al- 
bert*. WlthDut  objection,  the  several 
requests  are  granted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

TrsTiMONT  or  OsNcnssMAK  Samttil  8  ffnuT- 
TON  Bkvo«x  ItjS.  Skmatk  Oommtttix  on  Un- 

n<nX)TMXKT,   SCHKNECTADT,    N  Y..    jANUAJiT 

8.  1960 

Mr  Chairman  members  of  the  committee. 
I  waut  to  extei.d  flrel  my  appreciation  to  the 
committee  Tor  icceptlng  the  Invitation  which 
I  extended  to  the  committee,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  Schenectady  Board  of  Supervisors 
and  local  No  301  of  the  International  Union 
of  Electrical  Workers,  to  Include  a  study  oI 
the  conditions  In  Schenectady  and  the  Mo- 
hawk Valley  area  in  your  survey  of  the  over- 
all national  unemployment  problem. 

I  believe  your  appearance  here  today  la  of 
great  Importance.  Many  of  the  problems  of 
unemployment,  after  all,  are  particularly 
well  exemplified  by  conditions  that  exist  In 
the  established  Industrial  areas  of  the  North- 
east. Durlrg  the  course  of  your  hearings 
you  have  collected  a  great  deal  of  evidence. 
No  doubt  many  of  the  facts  thnt  you  will 
learn  of  here  will  duplicate  Information 
which  you  have  obtained  elsewhere.  But  I 
also  believe  th.-\t  you  will  find  certain  features 
of  our  local  situation  which  may  be  some- 
what unique  and  which  will  help  to  amplify 
the  reasons  for  the  painful  and  paradoxical 
economic  distress  that  Is  occurring  In  the 
midst  of  apparent  proeperity  in  other  parts 
of  our  Nation. 

For  your  purposes,  the  32d  Congressional 
District  can  be  divided  roughly  Into  two  sec- 
tions. First,  the  situation  tn  Schenectady 
prowlng  out  of  the  activities  of  the  General 
Electric  Co.  and  to  a  leaser  extent  the  Alco 
ProducU  Co.  Secondly,  the  situation  in 
areas  llk«  Amsterdam  and  Fulton  County 
where  the  depressing  Impact  of  foreign  Im- 
ports has  been   especially   significant. 

Schenectady  has  long  been  one  of  the  preat 
Indtistrial  centers  of  the  State  and  the  Na- 
tion. This,  of  course,  is  the  home  of  the 
great  General  Eleotnc  Co.    At  Uie  peak  of  the 


K.jrean  war,  7  years  ag<j.  s^jme  4o.000  per?«/iia 
were  employed  at  Schenectady  Ger.er^J  KIcc- 
trlc.  Today  the  employment  figure  Is  c:  ^-^rr 
to  20.000  Alco  Products  Co  f'^rmer'.v  the 
American  Looomotiye  Co.,  emi  !nv(o<i  gome 
10,000  people  back  In  1951  t  ■ri.v  their  em- 
ployment Is  In  the  neighbor iiorxl  of  2  0' 
The  unemployment  situation  in  St  hene<.  Uioy 
hi»a  stemmed  largely  from  the&c  ci^ai.Kfci,. 

As  far  as  General  Electric  is  concerned,  I 
boUe'  e  Schenectady  has  been  part  of  an  eco- 
nomic trend  that  is  not  perhaps  unique  in 
our  city,  namely,  the  gradual  shift  of  Indus- 
try from  established  industrial  iireas  of  the 
Northeast  into  the  South  and  the  West.  The 
company  first  announced  plans  for  this  shift 
back  In  1853.  They  have  been  going  on 
gradually  since  then,  although  the  recession 
of  1937  and  1958  made  the  situation  even 
more  acute  than  the  company  had  antici- 
pated. 

The  situation  with  regard  to  Alco  Is  some- 
what different.  It  stems  largely  from  a  de- 
cline In  the  railroad  Industry  generally,  plus 
some  readjustment  in  production  activities 
of  the  company  outside  of  Schenectady, 
though  in  this  case  not  outside  of  New  York 
State.  Local  real  estate  taxes,  by  the  way, 
have  added  to  Alco's  difficulties — a  situation 
that  Is  not  uncommon  In  other  comnrunlties 
hit  by  unemployment  and  declining  popula- 
tions. 

I  believe  the  committee  may  want  to  ex- 
plore somewhat  further  the  reasons  for  these 
shifts.  No  doubt  there  is  a  general  desire 
today  on  the  part  of  many  companies  to  de- 
centralize operations,  with  not  so  much 
volume  of  production  in  a  larger  number  of 
cities,  rather  than  a  higher  volume  in  a  few 
cities  in  which  the  company  is  the  over- 
whelming sole  employer.  Perhaps  there  is 
also  a  desire  to  move  out  of  established 
areas  Into  areas  where  labor  is  less  well 
organized,  where  living  standards  are  lower, 
and  where  social  legislation  and  the  benefits 
provided  by  State  law  are  not  as  progressive 
as  they  have  become  in  New  York  State. 
In  any  event,  the  result  of  this  shift  has 
been  to  place  the  emphasis  in  Schenectady 
today  almost  entirely  on  heavy  Industry, 
that  is.  the  production  of  turbines  and  tur- 
bine generators.  Lighter  industry,  the  con- 
sumer products,  have  almost  all  moved  out 
of  Schenectady.  And  since  hea\-y  industry 
notoriously  lags  behind  the  general  economic 
trend.  Schenectady  Is  today  witnessing  the 
strange  phenomenon  of  people  being  thrown 
off  the  Job  even  as  new  orders  for  turbine 
manufacturing  are  coming  in.  But  it  t.ikes 
more  than  a  year  to  plan  a  turbine,  and  the 
production  workers  are  laid  off  the  Job  while 
the  preliixUnary  planning  is  under  way. 

In  Amsterdam  in  the  carpet  industry,  and 
In  the  glove  Industry  of  Fulton  County,  the 
situation  is  one  that  has  gone  on  for  a  longer 
period  of  time.  Repreeentatlvra  from  these 
areas  will  give  you  more  details  and  fuller 
flgiu-es;  but  the  blunt  and  simple  fact  of 
the  matter  Is  that  in  promoting  the  indus- 
trial growth  of  other  countries  such  as 
Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines. 
we  have  also  succeeded  at  the  same  time  in 
undermining  the  Jobs  of  people  in  Amster- 
dam. Gloversville.  and  Johnstown.  This 
trend  has  been  going  on,  as  I  say,  for  many 
years,  but  it  has  become  especially  severe  in 
the  past  few  years  and  aa  a  result  both  of 
these  areas  are  now  listed  as  chronic  unem- 
ployment areas,  in  fact  they  are  the  only 
two  chronic  unemployment  areas  In  New 
York  State.  Certainly  we  cannot  sacrlflce 
our  own  people  in  helping  those  In  foreign 
countries. 

One  other  feature  ha-s  been  added  to  the 
problem,  and  that  Is  Uie  dec^iioii  ou  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  last  year  to 
close  down  the  U.S.  Naval  Supply  Depot  at 
Scotia  Tills  decision  wr«!  unfnrtiir.at^'ly 
taken  without  regard  for  the  alre.ady  de- 
pressed economy  of  the  area,  and  involved 
the  loss  of  some  additional  675  Jobs. 


Now  what  are  my  recommendation*  to  the 
cummiitee  for  legL&lauon  to  aeai  with  ilus 
problem' 

1 1 »  I  believe  there  Is  a  need  for  lepis-la- 
tlon  vo  asE.st  commiiniues  like  Schenecuacy, 
Amsterdar..,  Gloversville.  and  John.-^'.own 
V-:..  :.  art-  n'.re.'vdy  sf-eK;r,g  to  help  them- 
«.elves  in  bringing  in  new  industry  u:-  fill  m 
tiie  job  gap.  The  Eo-c4n.e<l  q:^ tressed  areas 
bill,  of  which  1  am  proud.  Incldert&liy,  to 
be  a  cosp>onsor.  Is  legislation  which  would 
be  extremely  helpful  m  this  direction.  Am- 
sterdam has  had  substajitlal  success  In  or- 
ganizing a  community  undertaking  of  its 
own  to  attract  new  industry;  similar  com- 
munity endeavors  are  under  way  in  Schenec- 
tady and  in  Fulton  Counties  Yet  1:  is  not 
always  possible  for  conimunities  which  are 
economically  hard  hit  to  find  all  of  the 
ready  funds  that  might  be  needed  to  pur- 
chase Industrial  parks,  erect  industrial 
buildings,  or  do  other  tilings  to  bring  in 
new  industry.  Likewise  there  is  no  fund 
readily  available  to  help  in  the  retraining 
of  personnel  from  one  type  of  business  to 
another,  something  that  Is  often  needed 
before  a  new  Industry  can  be  helpful.  This 
the  distressed  areas  bill  would  do. 

(2)  The  committee  should  recommend 
adoption  of  a  bill  which  I  Introduced  in  the 
last  session  of  Congress.  H.R.  5559.  to  pro- 
vide a  measure  of  Federal  tax  relief  for  busi- 
nesses which  move  into  an  unemployment 
area  or  which  expand  In  such  an  area.  With 
such  legislation  on  the  bocks  areas  like  our 
own  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  com- 
pete with  some  of  the  concessions  now  being 
given  by  areas  In  States  which  do  not  have 
the  same  progressive  level  of  legislation  we 
have  in  New  York.  Such  a  bill  would  help 
us  keep  the  Industry  we  already  have,  which 
is  Just  as  important  as  bringing  in  new 
Industry, 

(3)  Some  legislation,  similar  to  bills  I 
have  Introduced,  to  cut  down  on  foreign  im- 
ports of  gloves,  and  to  give  the  U5  Tariff 
Commission  greater  power  in  adjusting 
tariffs  and  quotas — as  In  the  carpet  and 
glove  industries — to  help  local  Industries 
being  driven  to  the  wall  by  foreign  compe- 
tltlou. 

f4)  Some  Insistence  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  that  reductions  in  mili- 
tary bases  be  made  only  following  a  careful 
study  of  the  impact  of  such  closings  on 
the  local  economy,  and  be  adjusted  to  such 
local  conditions.  In  fact  I  have  already 
recommended  that  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  undertake  such  an  Inquiry. 
so  as  to  avoid  in  the  future  Just  the  sort 
of  thing  that  has  happened  here  at  Scotia. 
As  a  result  of  concerted  action  by  all  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  State  congressional 
delegation,  additional  defense  contracts 
have  been  coming  Into  New  York  State. 
But  unfortunately  not  many  of  them  have 
come  in  here  because,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
most  of  the  defense  production  has  been 
moved  out  of  Schenectady.  Developmental 
contracts  employ  engineers  and  scientists. 
but  they  do  not  employ  production  workers. 

I  don't  need  to  reiterate  in  detail  to  the 
committee  the  social  Impact  of  unemploy- 
ment. Younger  people  are  bslng  forced  to 
leave  our  cities  and  go  elsewhere  In  search 
of  work.  This  m«»ns  that  the  money  we 
have  ft.readv  invested  in  their  edi;r;ition  will 
not  come  br.rk  to  us  In  terms  cf  their  con- 
tribtit:'  n  to  1  >cai  communitv  l::e  and 
acluevernenL.  Reured  persi  ns  arc  ai.'^'  fi^irced 
to  leave  the  community  becuuse  <, ;  i!,e  ab- 
sence of  some  other  breau'*  .:.:.cr  lu  the 
family  to  help  them  meet  ex-^er.ses  after 
retirement  Inrrea-^ed  real  eftnte  taxes 
which  inevitably  result  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  established  Industrial  prr.perties  also 
prLimote  the  flight  of  individuals  out  of  our 
area  and  complicate  the  problem  of  attract- 
ing r.ew  businesses  in.  The  social  Impact 
of  families  supported  by  a  working  m.other 
wiUi  the  father  out  of  a  job.    Ana  uo  ra.iiii;y 
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want*  to  go  through  the  agonizing  decision 
of  whether  to  take  the  children  out  of  school 
and  sell  the  family  homestead  and  move 
Into  some  other  area  on  the  outside  chance 
that  Jobs  may  be  more  plentiful  somewhere 
else,  rather  than  sticking  It  out  here  until 
things  pick  vip 

One  final  word  with  regard  to  some  of  the 
statistics  in  connection  with  ovir  area  Ac- 
cording to  the  press  Schenectady  has  re- 
cently been  r:'moved  from  the  area  of  sub- 
stant.al  labor  surplus  and  has  beer,  classi- 
fied as  I  n  area  ?f  only  m.rxlerate  labor  sur- 
plus. Actually  in  these  deter.^llr;.>.t^  >n3 
Schenectady  is  alwiys  included  w.th  A.rxir.y 
and  Troy.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  see  how  -hese 
figures  have  b°en  .irrlved  at  because  u:. em- 
ployment has  certainly  not  been  arrested  In 
Schenectady  In  fact  I  am  Informed  the  sit- 
uation here  will  get  worse  before  It  gets  bet- 
ter with  further  layoffs  expected  In  the  tur- 
bine  indus'rv   In   the   very   near   future 

Perhaps  better  prospects  In  Albany  have 
brought  up  the  o-. eriU  total  of  the  Trl-City 
area,  but  it  would  be  most  unfortunate  If 
for  th;.=;  reason  Schenectady  were  therefore 
legaly  barred  from  receiving  any  help  under 
the  distressed  areas  bill.  Actually  much  of 
the  unemployment  In  the  chronic  areas  of 
Amsterdam  and  GloversvlUe  Is  directly  tied 
Into  the  Schenectady  situation.  Many  of  the 
husbands  of  women  who  work  In  the  glove 
Industry  in  Fulton  County  or  the  carpet  In- 
dustry in  .Amsterdam  have  been  employed  In 
the  turbine  plant  In  S^'henectady.  so  that 
assistance  provided  to  the  Schenectady  area 
could  well  have  a  substantial  effect  In  Im- 
proving the  economy  of  Amsterdam  and  Ful- 
ton County.  I  hope  the  committee  will  rec- 
omm.end  changes  In  this  legislation  which 
would  make  such  assistance  possible  in  spite 
of  such  st.ittstical  anomalies  as  those  I  have 
mentioned 

Let  me  cl'>se  by  snvini;  that  I  believe  firm- 
ly that  the  problem  we  are  faced  with  here 
Is  not  merely  a  local  problem.  It  la  a  prob- 
lem of  clearest  nat;onal  concern.  A  cancer 
growing  m  any  one  portion  of  the  body  can 
ultimately  be  fatal  to  the  body  as  a  whole. 
A  disease  raiding  in  one  area  of  a  city  can 
eventually  sp.-ead  to  other  areas.  Similarly 
I  believe  that  unless  we  move  swiftly  to 
check  the  cancer  of  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment in  established  Industrial 
areas  like  our  own  In  the  great  Northeast, 
the  prospect  of  other  areas  will  likewise  be 
seriously  impaired.  For  all  these  reasons 
I  believe  the  Congress  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  have  a  responsibility 
and  a  duty  to  act  to  arrest  tiila  economic 
cancer. 

Mr.  RABAUT  Mr  Speaker,  for  sev- 
eral years  now  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress, myself  among  them,  have  intro- 
duced legislation  de.si-ned  to  alleviate 
clironic  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment in  the  many  economically  de- 
pressed areas  of  tht.s  country.  This 
legislation  is  of  paramount  importance 
if  we  are  to  keep  faith  in  the  true  .Amer- 
ican fashion  with   all  of  our  citizen.s 

fortunate  and  unfortunate  alike.  For 
today,  even  though  we  have  emen^tMl 
strongly  from  the  recent  rece.ssion,  th^^re 
are  many  areas  in  this  Nation  where  vast 
numbers  of  people  are  out  of  work.  This 
is  true  of  both  urban  and  rural  areas. 
These  areas  and  the  people  In  them  need 
assistance.  These  people  are  hungry. 
The  areas  are  in  a  depressed  economic 
condition.  The  answer  lies  m  these  areas 
being  able  to  acquire  or  rehabilitiite  in- 
dustrial facilities  for  new  businesses  If 
the  financial  assistance  to  accomplish 
this  end  Is  not  furnished  to  these  sec- 
tions, we  will  simply  be  perpetuating 
mass  unemployment,   which  is  aiready 


the  Nation's  biggest  problem.  We  will 
also  be  in  the  dangerous  position  of 
creating  throughout  the  country  pockets 
of  chronic  unemployment  and  economic 
depression. 

I  am  sure  that  all  this  is  obvious  to 
everyone  hf^re  to<lay.  And  yet  the  legis- 
lation aimed  at  alleviating  this  situation 
has  not  be*  n  p«>rmitted  tc  reach  the  floor 
for  debate  and  a  vote  You  may  recall 
the  one  bill  of  this  type  wl.ich  succes- 
fully  passed  both  Houc^es  wa-s  vetoed  by 
the  President  in  the  summer  of  1958. 
Since  that  unfortunate  occasion,  the 
persistent  unemployment  has  continued 
in  certain  sections  of  the  Nation.  The 
need  for  this  type  of  as.'=istance  has  been 
even  more  clearly  apparent  during  the 
past  year.  I  exhort  every  .M mber  of 
Concjre.ss  to  give  careful  coxisideration 
to  this  problem.  Those  Members  who 
have  this  situation  prevalent  in  their 
O'.vn  States  and  di.stricts  are  well  aware 
of  the  crying  need  for  remedial  action. 
Those  more  fortunate  Members  who  do 
not  face  this  problem  at  firsthand  may 
well  have  to  do  so  one  day.  Whatever 
the  situation  may  be  back  home,  every 
Member  should  certainly  be  allowed  to 
hear  debate  on  this  matter  and  have  the 
opportunity  to  vote  as  his  conscience 
dictates.  Yet  this  opportunity  appar- 
ently is  not  forthcoming. 

I  am  from  Detroit — one  of  the  great 
industrial  centers  of  this  Nation — and 
I  have  seen  this  problem  at  f^rst  hand 
for  longer  than  I  care  to  recall.  At  the 
time  of  the  Presidential  veto  of  the  de- 
pressed area  bill  in  1958.  the  unemploy- 
ment in  Detroit  had  reached  18  percent 
of  the  work  force.  Eighteen  percent. 
Sounds  unbelievable,  does  it  not?  But 
true  All  too  true,  sadly  enough.  I  my- 
self have  introduced  legislation  of  this 
bent  for  several  Congresses  now  The 
unemployment  is  still  there.  And  yet  I 
find  myself  unable  to  cast  my  vote  In 
the  interests  of  the  people  I  know  to  be 
in  serious  need  of  assistance.  This  is 
not  right.  The  current  bill  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  in  March  of  last  year  and 
was  favorably  reported  by  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  in 
May  of  last  year.  It  has  not  yet  been 
permitted  to  come  before  the  full  mem- 
bership for  a  vote.  This  is  wrong  and 
unjustifiable. 

The  concept  of  furnishing  the  neces- 
sary aid  to  these  depressed  areas  is  not 
simply  high-flown  altruism.  A  quarter 
century  ago  we  accepted  as  national 
policy  the  premise  that  unemployment 
IS  not  a  local  problem  but  a  national 
one  This  was  the  philosophy  underly- 
ing the  S<x:ial  Security  Act.  The  assist- 
ance provided  is  realistic  and  practical, 
as  written  in  the  current  bill.  It  takes 
the  form  of  long-term,  low-interest 
loans  to  the  hard-hit  communities  for 
launching  new  industries  It  also  pro- 
vides for  technical  a.s.sisfanc*',  voca- 
tional retraining,  and  fund.s  needed  for 
public  facilities  to  accommodate  the 
new  industries  The.se  facet^s  fit  together 
into  a  sort  of  package  plan  that  relieves 
the  communities  of  several  burdens. 
This  assistance  will  buttre.ss  the  local 
economic  base  by  bringing  new  indu.s- 
tries  and  businesses.  It  will  reduce  the 
local    imemployment   problem    by    sup- 


plying many  new  jobs  In  the  new  plants. 
But  the  relief  does  not  end  here  There 
ii.-e  many  other  ways  in  which  this  as- 
si.stvii;re  will  help  the  localitie.s  It  will 
greatly  diminish  many  of  the  heavy 
traffic  problems  that  plague  cities  tf)day 
by  providing  industrial  sites  ^^.•;•.  ;i:;  rle 
parking  space  for  all  empl'iyet.s  aid  by 
establishing  these  sites  within  the  very 
localities  where  the  workers  reside. 
This  will  eliminate  the  necessity  for  the 
now  prevalent  long  drives  to  and  from 
places  of  employment  Furthermore,  by 
placing  these  new  industrial  plants  In 
places  where  such-  public  facilities  as 
traffic  light*,  sewer  and  water  lines,  suf- 
ficient power  supply  and  other  utility 
necessities  already  exist,  a  tremendous 
burden  is  lifted  from  the  already  har- 
assed area  governments  These  are 
considerations  about  aid  to  depre.ssed 
areas  which  are  all  too  often  overlooked. 
They  are  certainly  of  great  import  to 
the  sections  in  need  of  aid  and  sliould 
be  kept  clearly  in  mind. 

All  of  this  represents  assistance  that 
Is  desperately  needed  in  many  areas  of 
the  United  States.  To  deny  such  assisU 
ance  would  Indeed  be  shameful.  But  to 
deny  to  the  Members  of  this  body  even 
the  chance  to  decide  this  matter  is  un- 
fair and  unforgivable.  In  conclusion. 
therefore,  I  should  like  to  urge  strongly 
that  every  Member  of  this  House  do 
everything  he  can  to  get  this  legislation 
onto  the  floor. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  mv  di.s- 
tinguLshed  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr  SLACK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  arise  to 
add  my  voice  to  that  of  my  colleague 
from  New  York,  and  to  a.ssociate  mysell 
with  him  in  his  efforts  to  obtam  imme- 
diate action  on  S  722,  the  area  redevel- 
opment bill  This  bill  has  been  in  the 
control  of  the  House  Rules  Committee 
since  last  May. 

The  time  has  come  to  speak  frankly. 
Last  September  14,  the  day  before  ad- 
journment, I  called  attention  to  this  very 
situation,  i  said  then,  that  failure  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  the  di.-^tressed 
areas  was  the  only  large  blot  on  the  rec- 
ord of  this  Congress.  I  said  also  that 
consideration  of  S.  722  should  be  the  first 
order  of  business  at  this  session.  I  re- 
peat both  statements. 

The  conditions  exl.stlng  tn  cert.i  n 
parts  of  the  country,  which  create  a 
need  for  this  legislation,  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  more  than  200  speeches  before 
this  House  since  last  January.  These 
conditions  have  since  been  investigated 
and  verified  by  the  field  hearings  of  the 
Special  Senate  Committee  on  Unemploy- 
ment Problems,  which  toured  the  coun- 
try during  the  recess. 

The  long-term  chronic  unemployment 
problem  which  we  had  in  September  re- 
mains  with  us  today.  The  glowing  pre- 
dictions of  prosperity  to  come,  and  the 
.settlement  of  the  steel  strike  have  not 
affected  and  will  not  touch  the  hard  core 
of  our  unemployed  who  have  been  job- 
le.ss  for  26  weeks  or  more.  Each  suc- 
ceeding monthly  tabulation  of  statistics 
reveals  the  same  percentage  of  long, 
term  chronic  unemployment. 


Our  millions  who  have  exhausted  un- 
employment compensation  benefits,  and 
drag  out  a  bare  existence  with  the  help  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities,  are 
still  with  us.  There  is  no  significant 
decline  in  their  number.s. 

Anyone  who  read  the  press  reports  of 
the  President's  reply  to  an  inquiry  by 
Senator  Cooper,  regarding  administra- 
tion plans  f(>r  the  distressed  areas  can 
only  conclude  that  from  past  perform- 
ances we  cannot  exp>ect  help  from  the 
White  House  Indeed,  on  the  ba^is  of 
attitudes  expressed  recently  it  is  doubtful 
that  we  can  even  expject  comprehension 
of  the  problem  at  1600  Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

If  the  regular  course  of  legislative  ac- 
tivity, bearing  on  a  grievous  national 
problem,  is  to  be  stymied  by  ordinary 
human  whims.  unsupp>orted  by  constitu- 
tional authority,  perhaps  a  flair  for 
drama  will  support  the  cause  Perhaps  a 
caravan  of  ragged  children  from  de- 
pressed mining  districts  should  be  pa- 
raded before  the  doors  of  the  committee 
room.  Perhaps  our  spokesmen  for  food- 
for-F>eace  programs  should  be  required 
to  travel  through  depressed  portions  of 
the  United  States  as  a  preface  to  any 
consideration  of  the  needs  of  the  Asiatic 
and  African  peoples 

There  is  no  hope  for  assistance  for 
these  unemployed  and  their  families  out- 
side this  Chamber  If  we  do  not  act.  no 
one  else  will.  The  language  of  S.  722  does 
not  make  the  bill  a  cure-all,  but  it  offers 
a  first  step  In  an  inevitable  program  to 
place  the  power  and  prestige  of  this 
Government  behind  corrective  action  for 
the  beneflt  of  its  most  sorely  tried  citi- 
zens. 

We  have  the  right  to  listen  and  debate. 
I  say  that,  In  this  instance,  any  of  us  who 
lay  claims  to  Christian  convictions  and 
conduct  must  rise  up  to  demand  that 
right. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Slack)  for  his  statement.  I 
may  say  I  agree  with  him  that  we  have 
to  contmue  the  fight  he  has  suggested  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  this  bill  comes 
out  of  committee  in  spite  of  the  reassur- 
ing words  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. I  may  say  in  connection  with 
the  gentleman's  reference  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  the  press 
references  that  I  saw  were  a  little  am- 
biguous and  there  is  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  President  is  behmd  this  bill 
or  not.  I  took  the  report  in  its  best  light. 
but  it  may  well  be  that  the  gentleman's 
Interpretation  is  claser  to  the  facts. 
However,  in  any  event.  I  am  sure  there 
will  have  to  be  ample  adjiustment  before 
we  can  count  on  getting  the  bill  approved 
at  the  other  end  of  the  avenue. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  very 
able  gentleman  fiom  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Stratton  I  for  opening  up  this  issue 

With  reference  to  the  remarks  the 
gentleman  just  made  about  the  Presi- 
dent. I  would  think  that  all  of  us  should 
join  In  an  invitation  to  President  Eisen- 
hower to  visit  some  of  the  distressed 
areas  of  the  country  in  order  to  get  a 


first-hand  picture  of  what  the.se  condi- 
tions are.  His  visit  abroad  was  a  very- 
dramatic  thing  and  it  did  a  great  deal  of 
good  in  inspiring  the  people  abroad.  But 
I  think  also  we  should  look  homeward. 
I  would  like  to  Lssue  an  invitation  to 
President  Eisenhower  to  visit  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  I  am  suie  the  Representatives 
of  other  States  would  like  to  have  him 
com?  and  see  conditions  in  their  States 
so  that  some  action  may  be  taken  on  this 
long  overdue  area  redevelopment  bill. 

In  West  Virginia  conditions  have  not 
improved  very  much.  In  some  sections 
the  situation  is  worse  than  in  the  darke.-t 
days  of  the  depression  of  the  1930's 

Recently  the  Unemplo\-me:it  Subcom- 
mittee held  hearings  in  Welch.  Beckley, 
Fayetteville.  and  Wheeling.  Tlie  hear- 
ings were  chaired  by  my  able  and  hard- 
working colleague  from  the  othpr  body. 
Senator  Jenni.vgs  Randolph.  I  testified 
before  that  committee,  as  did  Mr  Moore 
my  colleague,  who  I  understand  made  a 
special  trip  back  from  Denver  to  testify, 
because  of  the  urgency  of  the  situation. 
My  other  colleagues,  Messrs.  Slack, 
Bmley.  and  Staggers,  and  Mrs.  Kee  also 
testified.  Many  people  have  exhausted 
their  unemployment  benefits.  The 
younger  people  are  leaving  the  State  in 
great  numbers. 

We  need  action.  Mr  Speaker  The  bill 
is  confined  to  that  grent  .  i.-.  chamber 
which  is  the  Committee  oi.  Rules  Wi.y 
do  we  stand  by  and  wait  while  the  ca^ 
chamber,  like  the  crematories  of  Buchen- 
wald  silently  dispose  of  the  bill  m  the 
nether  regions  of  the  Capitol,  while  we. 
its  friends  and  relatives,  weep  over  the 
starving  people  of  our  States  We  need 
action  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  helpful  remarks.  He  has 
certainly  painted  the  picture  in  dramatic 
terms. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  iMr  Moore  1. 

Mr  MOORE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
developed  the  story  concerning  the  de- 
pressed areas  legislation. 

I  join  him  in  another  regard.  Mr 
Speaker,  that  is,  the  attitude  that  he 
has  developed  since  coming  here  to  the 
Congress  concerning  the  tariff  laws  and 
policies  of  this  country  of  ours.  For  a 
long  time  past  I  have  been  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  a  change  m  the  tariff  policies  of 
the  countiT  I  am  hopeful  that  his 
constituents  who  are  going  to  the  Tariff 
Commission  next  week  to  lay  before  that 
Commission  the  facts  that  their  indus- 
try is  being  seriously  depressed  as  a  re- 
sult of  importation  of  foreign  poods. 
that  they  will  receive  a  un.immous  re- 
F>ort  from  the  Commission  favorable  to 
their  indtistry.  F^irther  that  it  will  be 
the  decision  of  the  State  Department  and 
the  President  to  accept  that  decision 
graciously.  This  has  not  been  the  ca.se. 
Mr  Speaker,  in  so  many  of  the  instances 
which  have  t>een  presented  on  behalf  of 
American  industry  in  the  past  before  the 
Tariff  Commission. 

With  resi^ect  to  the  depressed  area 
legislation.  I  have  previously  introduced 
a  bill  which  is  the  administration  bill 
in  this  regard    and  I  had  hoped  for  seri- 


ous con.sideration  of  that  legislation  by 
the  Banking  and  CuiTcncy  Committc-e. 
That  committee,  however,  has  seen  fit  to 
reix)rt  to  the  Rules  Committee  S.  722. 
Whether  that  legislation  in  itself  is  go- 
ing to  be  the  answer  to  ail  of  oui  prob- 
lems, that  is  those  of  us  who  have  a 
serious  depressed  area  problem.  I  cannot 
say  I  can  say.  ho\^■e^■er  that  the  part 
of  Vv'est  Virginia  I  have  the  prnuege  to 
represent  is  not  touched  by  this  legis- 
lation now  pending.  Seventeen  counties 
in  our  State  would  receive  benefits  under 
tins  legislation  now  pending  before  tiie 
Rules  Committee  However,  as  a  West 
Virsmian.  as  a  Representative  from  a 
State  that  has  a  severe  problem  :n  the 
field  of  depre.s.sed  areas  and  m  the  field 
of  unemployment  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  as 
a  Representative  here  m  the  Conure.ss  to 
add  -my  voice  to  that  of  my  fellow  West 
Virginians,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsyhania.  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  to  do  all  that  I  possibly  can 
to  bring  to  the  fioor  of  this  Hou.se  S  722 
m  order  that  the  House  mav  work  its 
will. 

I  certainly  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  taking  the  time  here  this 
afternoon  to  spell  out  the  need  for  the 
legislation  which  has  been  so  dramati- 
cally over  the  years  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House,  but  apparently  not 
with  such  force  or  vigor  as  to  convince 
those  who  occupy  positions  on  the  Rules 
Committee  that  we  ought  to  ha'>e  a 
chance  to  work  our  will. 

So  I  want  to  join  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  and  m.y  colleagues  from  West 
Virginia  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  this  afternoon  the  condition 
tliat  exists  and  the  status  of  t!;e  de- 
pressed areas  legislation. 

Mr  STRATTON.  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  gentleman  from 
We'-t  Vircinia  for  his  very  generous  re- 
marks His  comments  bear  out  what 
the  ;:entleman  from  Pennsylvania  said 
a  moment  ago.  We  have  a  genuine 
problem  to  solve.  This  is  not  a  matter 
of  party,  it  is  a  matter  of  recognizing  a 
problem  that  cuts  acro.'is  party  lines, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  we  will  t>€  able  to 
meet  it  with  suitable  legislation. 

I  would  agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
no  one  bill  is  probably  going  to  provide 
the  complete  answer  to  this  problem. 
There  will  have  to  be  other  pieces  of 
legislation 

With  respect  to  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, as  the  gentleman  well  knows,  you 
go  to  the  Tariff  Commission  and  even  if 
you  are  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  favor- 
able decision,  tliere  is  still  a  possibility 
of  a  veto  by  the  State  Department  for 
international  reasons.  I  have  joined 
With  other  Members  of  this  body,  and  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
has  too.  in  introducing  legislation  that 
would  remove  that  power  so  that  when 
you  cross  the  first  hurdle  and  get  a 
recognition  by  those  who  are  particu- 
larly qualified  to  judge  on  this  matter 
of  whether  or  not  domestic  industry  is 
being  hurt,  their  findings  based  on  the 
realities  of  the  situation  cannot  then  be 
vitiated  by  .someone  eLse  who  is  not 
so  familiar  with  the  economic  problem 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr    STRATTON.     I  yield. 
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Mr.  MOORE.  It  certainly  seems  silly 
to  me  to  appoint  six  individuals  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  and  pay  each  of  them 
>20,000  per  year  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  sitting  and  listening  to  evidence  pre- 
sented by  Amerxan  industry  on  unfair 
competition  they  are  encountering:  in 
the  tariff  field  from  foreign  E;oods.  have 
these  members  of  the  Commission  adopt 
a  report  unanimously  findins;  that  the 
American  industry  is  entitled  to  some 
relief,  and  then  have  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  utterly  dis- 
regard in  so  many  instances  that  unani- 
mous finding  of  the  Commission.  It 
just  does  not  make  sense  to  me. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  asiree  emphati- 
cally with  the  gentleman  and  I  thank 
him  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  tim.e. 


THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 
ARE  INVOLVED  IN  STRIKE 
SETTLEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tfmpore  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hou5e,  the  sen-Ie- 
xnan  from  Michi;:an  (Mr.  Hoffm.\n  :  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  evident  there  must  be  an 
end  to  strikes  that  not  only  tie  up  pro- 
duction In  a  basic  industry  like  steel,  but 
Shut  down  other  factories  which  cannot 
operate  while  a  strike  continues. 

If  one  group  after  another,  as  is  now 
threatened,  can  create  a  situation  a.^  did 
the  steelworkers — see  the  President's 
statement  and  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion— United  Steelivorkers  of  Amrrica  v. 
United  States  of  America  iNo  504,  No- 
vember 7.  1959'— when  they  threatened 
to  Imperil  the  national  health  and  safe*:y, 
Congress  cannot  escape  its  duty  to  write 
and  enforce  legislation  which  will  destroy 
the  power  of  any  group  to  compel  others 
to  pay  the  wage,  crant  the  benefits  de- 
manded. The  steelworkers'  demands 
were,  in  the  main,  met. 

Such  a  power,  an  example  of  which 
we  have  just  witnessed  in  conneCion 
With  the  steel  strike,  is  no  le.ss  than 
tyranny.  Means,  if  continued,  the  end 
of  our  freedom — of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Most  humble,  mcst  respectful,  and 
most  earnest,  is  my  su.-' jest  inn  that  Mr. 
Nixon,  who  is  m^-  ideal  of  what  an  Amer- 
ican— a  President — should  be,  and  the 
able,  equally  patriotic  Senator  Kennedy, 
give  prayerful  consideration  to  the  situ- 
ation, suggest  means  to  lij,'hten  the 
burden  which  now  rests  upon  the  Con- 
gress. 


GAMBLING  IN  NE"W  YORK  CITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Albfrt).  IJnder  previous  ord^^r  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  Yirk 
[Mr  Powell  i  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  POWEI.L.  Mr,  Speaker,  T  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  "^xt^nd 
my  remarks  and  to  include  certain 
extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  L?  th^'re 
objection  to  thp  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  POWELL.  Mr  Speaker,  T  i\>o  in 
this  hallowed  spot  to  present  to  the 
American  people  the  continued  and 
shocking  disregard  of  law  and  order  in 
my  city,  unfortunately,  and  in  my  dis- 
trict in  particular 

I  include  as  a  preface  ♦■o  my  remarks 
an  article  whicii  appeared  m  the  New 
York  Timfs  of  January  10  I960,  written 
by  Emanuel  Peiimutter: 

New  York  NT-MBER.g  R.\i  ket  I.s  Bio  Bttsiness — 

Cn^rxDowM    Follows    Powri;     (  harof    of 

Bi.\s  .\r.AiNST  Negro  OPtRAToaa 

'  Bv  Emanuel  Perlmutter) 

Representative  Adam  Clatton  Powili..  J«., 
s'.irred  up  his  Harlem  district  last  week  by 
char£;lng  that  white  racketeers  have  driven 
Negroes  from  control  of  policy,  or  numbers, 
gambling  In  that  area.  He  accused  the  po- 
lice of  permitting  the  white  syndicate  forces 
to  operale   while  arresting  Negroes. 

Police  Commissioner  Stephen  B.  Kennedy 
denied  the  charge  and  his  men  followed  up 
by  staging  large-scale  roundups  In  which 
they  arrested  more  than  150  persons  in  Har- 
lem, mainly  low-echelon  policy  employees. 
Th"  race  of  those  arrested  was  not  dlscloeed. 

TTie  charge  made  by  Representative 
Powell  that  more  Negroes  than  white  men 
have  bf-en  arrested  In  Harlem  la  true.  But 
this  !s  explained  by  the  police  as  follows: 

EUhty-two  percent  of  those  arrested  on 
numbers  gambling  charges  In  Harlem  last 
year  were  Negroes.  This  approximates  the 
Negro   percentage  of   Harlem's  popxUatlon. 

However,  It  Is  also  true  that  the  Negro 
bankers  who  once  controUed  numbers  gam- 
'Dliiig  there  have  either  been  driven  out  by 
the  white  racketeers  or  are  now  working 
for  them. 

The  policy  game  Is  the  simplest  and  most 
popular  form  of  gambling  in  New  York  City. 
It  Is  the  most  dlfBcult  for  the  prilioe  to  con- 
trol, as  well  &e  the  one  offering  the  most  op- 
portunity for  police  graft. 

ONI-HXrNDRED  MILLION  A  TFAR 

Be*tln£j  on  the  numbers  Is  a  poor  man's 
hobby.  W  igers  are  for  small  amounts — many 
for  as  low  as  a  nickel  or  a  dime,  although 
occasionally  an  affluent  player  may  Invest 
8100  on  a  number.  In  the  most  conimon 
form  of  policy  gambling  In  this  city,  the 
player  places  his  bet  on  any  combination  of 
three  numlaer?.  He  wins  If  the  three  num- 
bers he  has  chosen  correspond  to  three  num- 
bers appearing  In  the  same  order  in  a  pre- 
viously designated  portion  of  the  day's  pari- 
mutuel  betting  total  at  a  selected  racetrack. 

The  police  and  New  York  prosecutors  estl- 
mite  that  about  1,500.000  persons  in  the 
metropolitan  area  play  the  numbers  each  day 
ar  d  that  they  wager  about  $10  million  a  year 

The  usual  payoff  la  at  600  to  1  odds  How- 
ev-r.  the  player  usually  gets  only  500  to  1, 
th?  remaining  100  being  kept  as  commlMloii 
by  the  man  who  took  his  bet  In  addition. 
the  policy  operators  lower  the  odds  further 
on  the  most  popular  numbers.  Players  also 
ca:i  make  their  wagers  In  candy  stores,  bars, 
restaurants,  and  other  retail  establishments 
known  as  drops. 

Bets  made  with  runners  and  at  drops  are 
picked  up  by  an  employe  called  a  collector. 
He  brings  the  slips  with  their  bets  to  a  con- 
troller, who  can  be  likened  to  the  branch 
manager  of  a  bank.  The  controller  In  turn 
de.lvers  the  slips  to  the  •'bank."  which  Is 
heidquarters  of  the  betting  ring 

The  banker  may  be  a  powerful  Individual 
operating  on  his  own  or  the  representative 
of  a  syridlca^e  T'xlay  most  numbers  banks 
in  New  York  are  controlled  by  an  Italian  syn- 
dicate An  average  bank  dijes  aU^ut  $15,000 
a  week  business.  The  large  ones  average 
«K0,0O0.  Bank  locations  are  chaiiged  regu- 
Urly  to  avoid  police  detection. 

The  runners  and  drop  employees  receive 
a   percent Ter<»— usually   15   to  "20 'p'^^'cent — of 


the  money  bet  with  them.  (They  also  get 
a  cut  of  any  lucky  client's  payoff.)  They 
are  paid  by  the  controller,  out  of  his  35 
percent  of  the  take.  The  remaining  65 
percent  goes  to  the  banker,  who  puts  up  the 
capital  for  the  operation  and  takes  care  of 
the  graft  payments.  In  addition  to  the  field 
men,  the  policy-ring  personnel  Includes 
clerks  and  bookkeepers  who  work  In  the 
bank  tallying  the  bets  and  payoffs.  There 
are  also  security  members  of  the  ring  whose 
main  Job  Is  to  circulate  In  the  vicinity  of 
controllers'  branches  and  the  banks  on  the 
lookout  for  the  police. 

PLAINCLOTHES    rORCX 

Gambling  and  vice  Investigations  In  New 
York  City  are  handled  solely  by  plainclothes 
policemen.  There  are  457  of  the  depart- 
ment's 23,897  policemen  assigned  to  this 
work.  Because  of  the  graft  temptations  to 
which  the  plainclothes  men  are  exposed,  they 
are  subjected  to  periodic  shakeufis  Surh 
a  wholesale  housecleanlng  took  place  In  !95a, 
when  the  entire  Harlem  plainclothes  divi- 
sion was  transferred  as  a  result  of  bribery 
disclosures. 

Despite  the  strict  disciplinary  regulations 
Imposed  by  Police  Commissioner  Kennedy, 
policy  gambling  continues  to  increase  This 
Is  indicated  by  arrest  figures  There  were 
9,459  policy  arrests  in  1956;  11.20fl  In  1957, 
and  13.252  In  1958.  For  the  first  11  months 
of  1959,  the  total  was  12,870.  A  project lun 
indicates  that  last  year's  gambling  arrests 
were  higher  than  those  In  1968  or  any  othtr 
previous  year.  These  figures  are  construed 
by  most  observers  as  reflecting  Increases  In 
gambling  rather  than  Improved  police  work. 

I  must  commend  the  Journal-Ameri- 
can for  their  series  wiuch  i.s  contuiuinK;, 
edited  by  three  outstandmg  reporter.s. 
one  of  whom,  Dom  Frasca,  wrote  a  most 
authoritative  book  on  the  maffia. 

Several  months  ago  a  former  police 
sergeant  by  the  nsime  of  Luberda  was 
arrested  for  drunken  driving  in  a  nearby 
county  to  New  York  City  In  his  car 
was  not  only  discovered  $19,495  in  ch.-./i 
but  also  a  series  of  sheets  listmg  tlie 
names  of  the  major  number  bankers 
and  their  addresses  and  the  amount  of 
money  they  were  paying  off  eacii  week. 
These  sheets  have  never  been  made  pub- 
he.  I  hold  m  my  hand  photostatic  cop- 
ies of  them. 

The  Journal-American  print*'d  the."^- 
sheets  last  week,  but  when  they  received 
the  sheets  the  addresses  of  these  various 
racketeers  were  erased.  I  would  now 
like  to  read  these  addresses  and  names 
and  the  amount  of  the  payoff  into  Uie 
Record. 

Louis  the  Gimp,  who  operates  ;n  front 
of  my  cliurch,  has  five  drops  in  Harlem 
and  allegedly  paid  off  $750  a  week.  We 
have  another  sheet  where  the  payoff  is 
only  $100  a  week  to  people  lower  down 
the  scale. 

The  addresses  are  539  Lenox  Avenue; 
466  Lenox  Avenue;  butch.  677  Len o.x 
Avenue;  candy.  582  Lexington  Avenue; 
Carter  at  133d  Street  and  5th  Avenue; 
and  Richys,  146th  and  8th  Avenue. 

I  would  like  to  read  the  rest  of  the 
names  of  the  number  bankers  and  their 
addresser : 

Candy.  258  West  148th  Street. 

Candy.  310  West  145th  Street. 

Uncle  Bill,  312  West  145th  Street. 

Greystone  Restaurant,  Eighth  Avenue. 

Danny's,  134  Street  and  Eighth  Ave- 
nue, 

Raython,  169  West  133d  Street. 

Marshall,  2200  Seventh  Avenue. 


Sid,    140th  Street  and   Lenox  Avenue 
Benedetto,  134th  Street,  Seventh  and 
Lenox  Avenue. 

T  L  C.  139th  Street  and  Seventii  Ave- 
nue. 
Henry's,  148  Eighth  Avenue 
Leo-Sunshine  Grocery,  Eighth  Aven  le. 
Lou,  95th  Street  and  Second  Avt  i^ue 
Mattie,  135th  Street  and  Eichth  Ave- 
nue. 
Rose's.  140th  and  8!h  Avenue. 
Popp  Tailor.  139Ui  and  Lenox. 
Here  is  an  opeiation  which  I  do  not 
think  is  connected  with  the  Maflfla : 

Gibel.    308    137th    Street     4.59    Lenox, 
117th  and  133d. 

Then  comes  barber,  326   135lh  Street 
or  145th  Street. 
Roxy's  grocery  store.  Eighth  Avenue. 
Scottie,  143d  and  8th  Avenue. 
Sully.   171   West  135th.  candy. 
Oliver's.  147th  and  8lh  Avenue. 
Karl,  144th  and  8th  Avenue. 
Red,  25  138th  Streel 
Charley  White,   142d  Street  and   8th 
Avenue. 
Sticks,  154th  Street  and  8th  Avenue 
Now.  from  the  other  payoff  sheet  these 
are  additional  names: 

Joe  Pellegnno,  phone  number  at  that 
time,  TR  6-9280     He  operates,  not  in  my 
district,  108th  Street  and  Park  Avenue. 
Then    come    the    Black    Bros.,    118th 
Street  and  Lenox   Avenue 
Bill  Sherrit,  115th  and  Lenox. 
Bryal  Ciimion.  113th  and  8th  Avenue. 
Moe  and  Nack,  125th  Street  and  Madi- 
son. 

Then  come  three  first  names:  Lou, 
95th  and  2d  Avenue;  Tom  102  2d  Av- 
enue; Danny,  134th  and  8ih  Avenue 

Lou  Gut  p.  reprinted  again  no  need  in 
repeating  nis  name 

Then  comes  Artie,   145th  and  Broad- 
way 
Then  comes  Wi7.  142d  and  8th  Avenue. 
Jack  Bet-'er,  2020  Seventh  Avenue. 
Manny,  1 26th  Street  and— it  looks  like 
Madison  Avenue 
Robbie,   150th  and   Bth  Avenue, 
Bobby  Loyd,  111  Ea.'^i  125th  Street. 
I   have    just    received    an    anonymous 
phone  call  which  give.';  me  another  op- 
eration in  upper  Harlem,  not  in  my  dis- 
trict.    The    bankers    in   charpe   of    this 
operation  iire  Nick  Angelo  and  Louie  B 
They   hamr   out   in   th»    Riverview    Ke.-;- 
taurant  and  Bar  at  3543  Broadway 

Then  comes  another  banker.  Tony 
DAmato,  ;)09,  522.  and  =.26  West  147th 
Street. 

Tony  Pliiit  at  529  and  531  West  151st 
Street  These  names  have  been  phoned 
in  to  me. 

Mr  Speaker,  at  this  px>int  I  a.^k  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  incorporated  m 
the  Record  a  sermon  delivered  by  me 
this  past  Sunday  at  both  of  the  .services 
of  our  chu:-ch,  as  reported  bv  the  press, 
to  6.000  people 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  tliere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  I^ew  York? 

There  w{.s  no  objection. 
Sermok  bt  Adam  C  Powell.  Januabt  10, 
1960,  10  AND  12  Noon 
Since  I  spoke  out  against  the  numbers 
1  week  ago  today,  the  community  of  Har- 
lem has  saved  at  least  $1  million.  The  num- 
bers have  only  operated  one  day  since  then 
because  on  Tuesday  morning  the  police  of 


this  city  closed  down  every  place  arresting 
over  100  of  the  petty  members  of  the  num- 
ber racket.  The  estimated  amount  of  money 
that  Is  played  In  my  dl.'-trlct  p;.rh  week  is 
around  11  million. 

One  of  the  unanswered  rue.«?i<  i.s  th:it  I 
would  like  to  pose  today  is  h.w  ;.«  it  fH.,s!^:ble 
for  the  police  department  tj  sa\  iij,,;  ti.ev 
do  not  know  the  places,  and  they  au  not 
know  the  number  operators  yet,  on  a  36-hour 
warning  from  this  pulpit,  were  able  to  close 
down  every  place  In  this  area  and  arrest 
over  100  people?  I  said  to  the  press  on 
Tuesday  morning.  January  5.  In  the  presence 
of  the  deputy  chief  Inspector  and  his  staff 
that  the  police  department  knows  every  sin- 
gle name  that  I  have  and  every  single  place 
that  I  would  produce,  but  they  have  not 
been   apprehended   nor  closed   down. 

Now  there  has  been  a  lot  of  conjecturing 
as  to  why  I  did  what  I  did.  I  have  held  con- 
ferences through  the  years  with  various 
police  commissioners.  Including  the  present 
one  I  have  pointed  out  the  invasion  of 
Harlem  by  white  musclemen,  resulting  In 
beatings  and  even  sometime:  the  killing  of 
Negroes  who  stood  In  their  way  The  un- 
challenged fact  which  the  deputy  chief  did 
not  answer  on  Tuesday  in  front  of  the  press: 
there  is  not  operaUng  anywhere  in  Harlem. 
a  single  Negro  banker  The  entire  operauon 
Is  totally  in  the  hands  of  people  who  do  not 
reside  In  nor  are  connected  with  my  com- 
munity. 

I  have  been  advised  by  some  people  that 
there  Is  a  resentment  In  some  qnarters,  even 
In  the  Negro  community,  thst  I  have  de- 
prived them  of  their  habit  of  playing  the 
numbers  and  have  deprived  the  petty  number 
runners  of  their  Illegal  livelihood.  Mention 
has  been  made  that  this  might  even  cause 
p>olltlcal  repercussions.  Now  I  would  like  to 
8tat#  unequivocally  that  this  has  only  served 
to  strengthen  my  resolve  and  purpose  I  am 
determined  more  than  ever  before  Ut  pursue 
what  I  started  out  with,  not  only  in  this 
area,  but  in  the  lower  East  Harlem  Puerto 
Rico  area,  in  Brooklyn,  Bronx  and  where\er 
I  can  get  the  cooperation  of  the  people. 

For  me  to  withdraw  because  of  possible 
political  repercussions  would  be  a  confession 
of  moral  weakness  on  my  part:  and.  also. 
tor  me  to  withdraw  would  mean  th.-it  this 
community  is  so  morally  decadent  and  de- 
generate that  it  would  be  hopeless  for  me  to 
pursue  this  matter.  I  have  stood  In  this 
community  for  30  years  as  a  leader  I  need 
nothing  more  and  If  what  I  am  going  to  do 
Is  going  to  hurt  me  personally,  I  welcome  the 
consequences. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  the  M.ifHa  the  syndicate, 
tlie  gangsters  and  hoodlums  I  have  specifi- 
cally asked  the  police  department  not  to  pro- 
vide me  with  any  bodyguards 

I  would  like  to  emphatlca!!y  state  once 
and  for  all.  Including  my  assistant  ministers, 
that  no  one  at  any  time,  in  any  way  repre- 
sents me,  1  understand  that  there  have  been 
efforts  made  by  the  underworld  to  reach  me 
through  some  of  my  self-called  associates. 
I  have  no  associates  in  this  endeavor  If 
other  individuals  want  to  help,  it  Is  up  to 
them.  But  nothing  that  anyone  does  can 
In  any  way.  directly  or  indirectly,  be  attrib- 
utable to  me.  And,  furthermore,  If  any 
Individual  In  any  way  claims  they  represent 
me  and  are  trying  to  Intercede  in  this  issue 
I  will  be  the  first  one  to  agree  with  the  press 
that  they  are  liars  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
The  police  department  of  this  town  needs 
a  citizen  who  can  speak  from  this  pulpit 
and  the  pulpit  of  Congress.  wh<^  is  not  sfraid 
and  who  can  lay  before  the  American  public 
this  continued  and  shocking  flaunting  of 
law  and  order. 

I  am  not  charging  anyone  with  anything, 
but  I  am  stating  one  unchiillengeabie  fact, 
that  the  Maflla  and  the  syndicate  are  in  com- 
plete control  of  Harlem  and  that  Negroes  are 
the  ones  who  are  arrested  while  the  whites 
go  free      Mriv  I  point  out   here   that  De;  uty 


Police  Commissioner  Arm  should  apologize 
to  me  and  t-'j  this  coniin unity  or  be  removed 
immediately  by  the  coniniissi  >ner  for  his  out- 
iii.G-uut  lie  in  the  newspapers  of  last 
Wednesday,  for  he  ssiid,  and  I  quote  from 
t:.f  daily  i>apers  He  was  asked  by  the  press: 
What  w.t*  the  percentage  of  whites  and 
Negroes  arre.sted  in  the  Tuesday  raidsV  He 
said.  "I  am  not  playing  Powei.i.  s  game  we 
do  not  Issue  any  statistics  based  ujxn  r.ice  ' 
Yet.  Just  a  few  paragraphs  ihter  m  the  .same 
news  story.  Deputy  Chief  Burns  said  E  phiy- 
two  percent  of  those  arrested  were  Negro," 
This  Indicates  clearly  that  the  deputy  police 
commissioner  wa.s  lying.  I  would  also  like 
the  press  of  this  city  to  investigate  the  law- 
yers' names  that  appear  on  misdemeanor 
slips  in  the  magistrates  and  special  sessions 
courts  of  those  who  are  arrested  for  num- 
bers Find  out  through  the  proper  authori- 
ties who  pays  them  for  representing  the  num- 
bers runners  arraigned  In  the  local  courts. 
I  am  sure  that  they  will  find  out  that  a  high 
official  within  the  New  York  City  government 
Is  Involved  in  this  as  a  lawyer 

I  come  today  at  this  hour  of  spiritual  em- 
phasis to  stress  the  moral  Implications  of 
the  policy  racket  in  this  community  and  for 
that  matter  in  any  other  community. 

SECTION    I 

If  this  low-Income  community  has  drained 
from  it  between  »3  mi. lion  and  »4  million 
a  month,  then  the  first  fact  I  wish  to  point 
out  Is  that  the  numbers  is  pauperizing 
Harlem. 

SEtnoN  n 

Deputy  Chief  Ir.spector  Burns  ha.'-  .'aid  that 
rsiighly  4.500  people  were  arrest^'d  last  ^ea^ 
for  numbers  in  the  10th  division.  Harlem. 
The  Library  of  Congress  is  researching  this 
for  me  Tt.at  means,  over  the  past  12  years, 
there  have  been  50.000  arrests  in  this  com- 
munity, and  I  would  double  that  figure  for 
five  borouglis  In  other  words,  100.000  Ne- 
groes have  bee:,  arrested  during  the  past  12 
years.  This  means  that  this  co.mmunity  is 
being  criminalized  Or. re  a  person  is  arrest- 
ed it  is  almost  imjjoesible  to  receive  private 
employment  any  more.  There  have  been 
many,  many  tragic  incidents  of  those  who 
had  civil  service  jobs  who  were  forced  to 
resign  because  at  some  time  they  had  been 
arrested  for  the  misdemeanor  of  be:ng 
connected  with  the  numbers. 

SECTION     III      WHAT    SH.'iLL    WE    DO' 

In  the  first  place.  I  warn  the  police  depart- 
ment and  alert  the  citizens  that  there  shall 
not  be  a  reign  of  terror  in  this  commur.lty. 
It  is  possible  that  some  members  of  the  police 
department  who  may  have  been  on  the  pay- 
roll of  the  policy  barons  out  of  sheer  des- 
peration and  anger  will  resort  to  brutality, 
illegal  entry  of  homes,  and  unlawful  arrests. 
I  strongly  condemn  the  police  depanment 
now  for  their  failure  to  arrest  whites  this 
past  Tuesday.  January  5  for  their  failure  to 
carry  out  similar  numbers  raids  in  lower 
East  Harlem  and  the  Bronx  and  Brooklyn: 
they  knew  the  places  ar.d  the  individuals. 
I  strongly  condemn  Police  CL.mmlssioner 
Kennedy  now  for  his  failure  to  have  at  the 
top  in  police  headquarters,  a  Negro  and  re- 
mind him  that  I  not  only  asked  that  u'  one 
of  the  police  commissioner  deputyships  c^uld 
not  be  a  Negro  that  a  Negro  be  named  secre- 
tary of  the  police  department  Tins  he  has 
refused  to  do  and  the  position  is  suii  vacant. 
The  mayor  should  intercede  now  and  demand 
that  qualified  Negrcies  be  ajjpomted  at 
command   levelt. 

In  the  second  place  I  call  on  tJie  mayor  of 
the  city  of  New  York  to  appoiiit  a  .'■pecial 
commissi!. u  with  supena  power  to  investi- 
gate the  numbers  and  everything  with  it 
and  I  offer  myoelf,  even  though  I  have  more 
than  I  can  do  new  t-o  serve  on  this  com- 
mission. 

Third  I  have  this  day  sent  a  wire  to  the 
Governor  of  New  York  State  asking  him  to 
institute  a  special   invest. gat. on  of  nuii:l>ers 
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In  thla  city  through  State  law  enforcement 
agencies,  through  a  special  commisalon. 
through  the  State  attorney  general  or 
through  all  three. 

Foui.h.  I  ask  the  Governor  In  thl«  wire 
to  callVor  legislation  giving  him  the  power 
not  Juat  to  pardon  people  becE.use  of  felonies, 
which  1«  now  the  law.  but  to  be  able  to 
I>ardon  people  who  have  been  convicted  of 
mlademeanors.  I  ask  our  local  represent- 
ativea  In  Albany  to  Introduce  the  appropriate 
legislation  Immediately 

SECTION    rV.     WHAT    CAN    WE    DO    AS    I  NDIVrDr  M_S' 

In  the  first  place  there  Is  a  need  fur  a 
moral  reawakening  In  this  community  The 
playing  of  numbers  la  net  due  to  any  inher- 
ent racial  weakness.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
far  too  many  do  not  receive  wa£;ps  surBcient 
for  their  needs  and  feel  that  thru  igh  the  eaay 
way  they  can  hit  the  numbers  and  pruvide 
that  margin  now  This  of  course  13  factually 
Impossible.  A  sucker  never  w.ns.  only  the 
combine,  syndicate,  and  maffl.-i  All  this 
points  up  the  need  for  moral  reawakening 
It  may  take  a  little  time  but  just  think  that 
every  day  we  keep  the  heat  on  the  p<jl!ce 
department  and  keep  the  heat  on  the  bums 
that  Infected  this  community.  Every  week 
we  do  this  we  are  saving  a  million  d  .;;,u-s 
Just  think  what  $50  mi:!lon  in  1  year  could 
do  for  Harlem  Think  of  the  banks,  housing, 
churches,  private  h  .spitaU 

In  the  second  place  we  need  to  r«"i!'./e 
that  we  as  a  community  are  sick  Ju>:  as 
narcotics  becomes  habit  f  >rming  for  the  in- 
dividual, so  has  the  numbers  become  habit 
forming  for  about  50.000  people  In  this  area 
We  need  to  "kick  the  habit  • 

Instead  of  the  old  symbols  r,f  ■gpr  rU-h 
quick,"  "do  It  the  ea,<;y  way  '  we  r.'^pri  *he 
new  symbol  of  "stand  together  "  T.ike  these 
pennies,  nickels,  dollars  that  we  have  been 
squandering,  deposit  them  in  our  banks, 
pool  otir  resources  and  let  s  lift  ourselves  up 
All  of  the  heritage  of  the  Negro  pei  p>  u 
now  being  aborted  squandered  and  dK<;i- 
pated.  Here  we  find  our  community  lower 
In  Income  than  nearly  any  other  comm  inity 
In  New  York  and  yet  each  year  we  are  send- 
ing out  $50  million  of  our  money  to  s'jp:>)rt 
another  community 

Here  we  are  face  to  face  wl'h  a  new  b.rth 
of  equality  In  our  educati  na:  gf-^t^m. 
Next  month  h'.mdreds  of  Negro  children  are 
moving  out  of  Harlem  going  to  a  new 
school  In  Yorkville-  All  the  f.jrces  of  3._«:.ety 
are  now  moving  toward  a  better  day  for 
Negro  people  with  better  ed  oration.  How 
can  we  be  worthy  of  this  new  day?  How 
can  our  children  be  respected  and  respect- 
able as  long  as  th^y  c-me  from  these  homes 
that  have  been  pauporlzed  and  criminalized 
by   the  sickness    of   their   parents'" 

And  finally,  I  call  for  an  Ind. vidua! 
cath.arsl.^  We  as  Individuals  need  to  take 
a  mighty  force  into  our  own  beings  to  purge 
lis  of  the  weaknesses  and  the  accumulated 
sicknesses  and  to  Individually  say  that  by 
the  ETtace  of  God.  I  am  going  to  stand  firm 
I  wi:i  not  go  back  I  will  take  my  place  as 
a  m.ember  of  society  I  refuse  to  allow 
myself  to  be  pauperized  and  criminalized  by 
the  sickness  nf  ea.T.bllng  and  the  sinister 
forces  of  the  Maffla.  I  plead  with  the  De- 
partment of  Ju£tice.  the  Governor,  the  mayor, 
the  five  dt«;trtct  attorneys  to  go  to  work  and 
clean  up  this  festering  cancer  forced  on  Ms 
by  the  outside  element^s. 

Mr.  POWELL.  In  thi.s  .=;f>rrr.-^n  I  :'-ivf> 
to  the  law  enforcement  at;encies  of  New 
York  two  leads  on  how  to  discover  the 
mafiaa  and  track  them  down.  All  the 
arrests  are  of  the  petty  numbers  run- 
ners and  coUector.s,  nearly  all  Negroes 
and  Puerto  Rican.s,  Not  a  single  banker 
has  been  arrested  :n  N-,  w  York  City  at 
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all.    They  go  free.     They  can  track  them 
down  as  follows: 

The  13,000  who  went  before  the  gam- 
blers courts — both  the  magistrates  and 
special  "sessions — last  year  are  repre- 
sented all  :he  time  by  virtually  the  saTie 
lawyers  Speaking  only  of  the  Borough 
cf  Manhattan  90  percent  of  the  4,500 
v,ho  were  tried  last  year  were  repre.sented 
ty  the  same  lawyers,  one  lawyer  '^ptuw:: 
and  two  or  three  downtown.  ()ne  ot 
t.aese  lawyers  is  a  New  York  City  offi- 
cial and  his  name,  as  all  the  other  names 
of  th.e  lawyers,  appears  m  the  records 
cf  the  courts  When  a  defendant  comes 
tefore  tiie  court  lie  must  state  the  name 
and  address  of  his  coun.sei  who  i.->  i.".  ^mt. 

These  numbers  people  arrested  do  not 
ray  their  lawyers  The  lawyers  work 
f:ir  the  combines  the  syndicate  and  the 
Maffia,  and  have  a  flat  charge  of  $25  a 
head.  They  are  not  paid  by  the  per- 
S(in  who  IS  arrested. 

So  the  first  thing  I  am  requesting  is 
tl' at  iht'  proper  authorities — county, 
ci:y.  State,  or  Federal — shall  find  out 
from  these  lawyers  whose  names  are  a 
matter  of  record,  who  pays  them. 

Ty."  second  lead  I  would  like  to  give 
is  ti...^  I  he  bail  bond  business  for  these 
ai  rested  people  is  almost  totally  in  the 
hands  of  one  individual.  They  do  not 
pay  for  thr^r  bail  bond.  A  $,^0n  bond, 
under  standard  practice,  casts  $25  to  ob- 
tain This  is  paid  for  th-'-m  by  the 
maffia  or  the  syndicate  or  combine, 
w.iichever  group  they  are  wo.'-kii-.j  for. 
Therefore,  if  the  authorities  are  really 
ir.terested  in  this,  they  can  put  under 
oath  this  bail  bond.sman  and  find  out 
wno  pays  him 

I  would  like  to  .';ay  th.at  everything  I 
a:n  saying  was  backed  up  last  Monday 
by  the  meetings  of  the  InterdenomLna- 
tional  Ministers  Conference  of  New  York 
and  the  Baptist  Ministers  Conference  of 
New  York  before  whom  I  appeared. 
Tney  are  backimr  me  unanimou.sly,  and 
represent  .some  514  churcl-es  in  our 
tc  wn. 

Why  have  I  brought  this  before  this 
b<xly''  Because  of  the  fact  that  this 
situation  has  been  in  existence  m  my 
community  and  in  New  York  for  years 
and  continues  to  get  wor.se.  At  a  press 
cc  nference  held  last  Tue.sday,  the  deputy 
ci.ief  inspector.  Mr  Burns,  in  charge  of 
my  area  and  his  staff  were  pre.sent.  In 
front  of  thf'  New  York  pre.ss  I  chal- 
lenged him.  I  said,  "Every  name  and 
et  ery  address  that  I  have,  you  know  ' 
H-?  knows  them.  The  police  department 
knows  them.  And  the  proof  of  it  is  that 
w.ien  I  delivered  thLs  warning  from  the 
pulpit  at  5  o  clock  on  Sunday,  January 
3.  with.n  36  hours  the  police  had  clo.sed 
down  many  numbers  places  in  my  con- 
gr=>ssionaI  district  and  had  arrested  105 
peopl--.  So  they  knew  the  names  and 
th?  places.  But  they  only  did  It  in  my 
congressional  district,  not  touchmg  any 
in  any  other  district.  That  is  why  I  am 
br  n^in-j  in  the  othf^r  names  and  places 
m  tiie  di.^tricts  nearby. 

1'  am  appealing  from  t;:..s  pulpit  here 
for  some  agency  to  really  ^-et  to  work 
on  this  problem  that  Ls  pauperizing  and 
criminalizing  th?  poor  of  N°w  York. 


T  havp  complete  confidence  in  ti.e 
mayor  of  our  town  Mr  Wagner,  as  an 
individual  I  have  complete  confidence 
in  the  ix)lice  com.missloner  of  our  town, 
Mr  Kennedy  as  an  individual.  I  have 
Cm:.:,  !f>nre  m  t;;<'  fl\  e  d. strict  attorneys 
as  li.dividuals.  one  of  whom  is  our 
form.pr  colleague.  Representative  Doj- 
Iinc'T.  now  the  district  attorne>  of  the 
Broii.x.  But  I  do  not  have  confidence 
in  everyone  underneath  them  The 
events  of  the  years  showing  tnat  tlils 
operation  can  go  on  and  showing  that, 
according  to  the  authoritative  book  on 
the  maffia,  the  numbers  m  New  York  is 
the  backbone  of  the  Maffia  in  this  coun- 
try, the  fact  that  it  can  continue  and 
the.s«>  people  go  unarre.sted  and  tliese 
places  go  unchallenged,  mean.s  that 
someone  somewhere  down  the  line  m  a 
responsible  position  must  l>e  taking  big 
payoffs.  Judge  Mullen  said  th..s  in  sen- 
tencing Sergeant  Lubcrda. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity, and  will  follow  It  up  with  suit- 
able correspondence  today,  to  ask  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  investigate 
every  name  I  have  presented  today  and 
to  see  whether  the  gambling  stamp  tax 
has  been  paid.  The  gambling  stamp  tax 
legislation  was  passed  by  this  body  and 
signed  October  20,  1951  and  became  law 
November  1,  1951.  I  would  like  each 
name  checked  for  each  year  since,  to  see 
if  they  have  paid  their  gambling  stamp 
tax.  If  they  have  not.  then  the  Federal 
Government  has  an  opportunity  to  move 
into  this  problem 

This  is  Just  the  beg  1  lining  of  m.any 
such  talks  I  will  make,  one  a  week,  re- 
vealing more  names  as  they  come  to  me. 
hoping  that  some  agency  of  our  Govern- 
ment, local.  State,  or  Federal  will  stop 
letting  its  hands  be  tied  by  these  vicious 
gangsters,  operating  not  only  in  my 
town  but  operating  in  nf^arly  every 
major  city  In  this  country.  Maybe  what 
I  say  here  each  week  revealing  the  names 
and  addresses  will  put  cnoiigh  heat 
under  the  proper  city,  county.  State, 
and  Federal  authority,  and  put  enough 
heat  imdcr  the  lawless  element  itself,  so 
that  if  we  cannot  drive  out  gambling  we 
can  subdue  it  so  It  will  not  be  as  flagrant 
as  it  is  now. 

Naturally,  I  have  received  many 
threats  over  the  phone  and  through  ih.> 
mails,  but  these  do  not  interest  m.e  one 
bit.  I  will  be  here,  with  Gods  help, 
next  week  to  put  more  names  and  more 
addre.sses  into  the  CoNCRrssiONAL 
Record. 


THE   LATE   GOVERNOR   CLINTON   A 
CLAUSON,  OP  MAINE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  (Mr.  Corny]  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker  today  mv 
two  colleagues  from  Maine,  Mr  olivfr 
and  Mr.  McIntire.  and  I  wi.-h  to  .share 
a  loss  which  our  State  has  suffered  w.ih 
this  House.  In  so  doing,  we  intend  more 
than  a  formality.  We  speak  out  of  deep 
sorrow,  but  also  out  of  a  --rise  of  pndo. 


On  Decfmber  30  1959.  our  Governor. 
Clinton  A  Clau.son  d^ed  His  death  was 
wholly  imexpected  and  has  been  deeply 
mourned  by  the  entire  State  The  im- 
pressive ceremonies  attending  Lhe  de- 
cease of  a  nead  of  State  are  now  history; 
the  eulogies  have  l)een  delivered;  the  ap- 
preciative editorials  have  been  wnllen; 
the  wheeli  of  government  roll  on;  and 
the  family  and  friends  are  left  alcne  with 
their  emptiness,  which  only  memories 
and  time  ciin  banish. 

It  remains  for  us  In  both  Chambers, 
Maine  s  official  family  in  Washington,  to 
add  our  wcrds  of  sorrow  and  of  affection. 
I  said  we  speak  today  from  a  sense  of 
pride.  In  this  combative  era.  where  poli- 
tics and  government  are  often  char- 
acterized by  high  octane  individuals  and 
elaborate  f  pparatus  for  public  relations, 
our  friend.  Clinton  A.  Clauson.  stood  out 
in  refreshing  contrast.  He  allowed  him- 
self to  be  himself.  He  required  no  ap- 
paratus other  thnn  his  own  hands,  his 
feet,  and  liis  ready  smile.  No  one  liked 
people  more,  or  was  more  liked  by  people. 

His  secret  weapon,  which  enabled  him 
to  wm  the  governorship  against  heavy 
odds,  aixi  v  hich  helped  him  write  an  ex- 
cellent recfTd  of  service  during  liis  year 
in  office,  ^'as  friendliness.  It  was  not 
the  type  ol  friendliness  which  was  dis- 
pensed only  to  friends  or  to  those  who 
conceivably  mleht  become  friends.  It 
was  equal.y  generously  bestowed  on 
avowed  foes.  Eecau.se  of  this,  the  word 
"foes"  is  rc-ally  inappropriate;  for  Gov- 
ernor Clauson  had  no  foes.  Outsiders, 
imtil  they  had  become  awp.re  of  the  kind- 
ly character  of  Maine's  late  Governor, 
could  not  understand  why  political  dif- 
ferences w(?re  di&cosscd  in  Maine  with- 
out generating  more  heat. 

We  5usp<!Ct  that  a  source  of  solace  to 
a  bereaved  family  lies  not  only  in  an  en- 
viable record  of  achievement,  but,  even 
more.  In  th'?  knowledge  that  in  the  mem- 
ory of  the  loved  one  there  is  a  momen- 
tum, a  living  influence,  which  will  affect 
the  course  of  the  future.  Such  an  In- 
fluence is  our  legacy.  It  is  not  only  a 
legacy  of  tlie  power  of  kindliness,  but  of 
love  of  fairily.  concern  for  the  humblest 
of  people,  erKi  inteprity. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  pentleman 
from  Massi'chusetts   [Mr.  McCormackI. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
late  Governor  Clinton  A.  Clauson.  of 
Maine,  whose  victory  and  election  as 
chief  execvtive  of  Maine,  electrified  the 
country,  h\d  served  his  SUte  and  her 
people  with  great  ability,  distinction, 
and  coura^ie.  His  untimely  death  is  a 
source  of  preat  regret.  His  death  takes 
from  our  riidst  a  statesman  and  leiider 
in  pubhc  and  governmental  life  Uiat  is 
sadly  needed. 

To  Mrs.  ClauJ^on  and  her  loved  ones  I 
extend  my  profound  sjTnpathy  in  their 
great  loss  end  s.>rr.i'.> 

The  SPiAKPK  pro  terai)ore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  prrstle- 
man  from  Maine  (Mr.  McIntire]  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Mc]NTIR£.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sudden  passing  of  ihp  Governor  of 
Maine,  the  Honorable  Clinttn  Clauson. 
on  December  30  last,  took  from  amone 


us  a  man  uiio  m  1  year  m  office  had  be- 
come a  lamiiiar  figure  throughout  the 
length  ar:d  breadth  of  the  Stale  of 
^!alne  ^!anv  persons,  mcludmg  myself, 
were  not  extended  Uie  privilege  of  per- 
sonal acq  .moi.ioteship  until  after  his 
eiecticn  lo  ;ne  m.  vtriiorship. 

I  liad  occa-sion  to  meet  him  many 
times  and  i  ■  smiic  ^ptakiiv  piu^i.ii^.s 
with  him.  1  t^iic  A  o.;r.  i^  u  K.ndiy  11. .-.a. 
one  who  was  Interested  in  the  welfare 
of  his  adopted  State. 

The  Houlton  Pioneer  Times,  of  Houl- 
ton.  Mame,  a  community  in  the  Third 
Congressional  District,  makes  an  ap- 
praisal of  the  Governor  m  an  editorial 
of  its  January  7.  1960,  issue,  and  this 
editorial  follows  1 

Gov.  Clinton  A.  Ci-adscn 

In  the  sudden  and  untimely  pasUng  of 
Gov.  CUnton  A.  Clauson.  the  Slate  of  Maine 
hae  become  deprived  of  the  unselflsh  service 
ol  a  dedicated  public  fervant  who  had  a  sin- 
cere dtvotlon  to  his  duty  and  a  total  disre- 
gard of  any  possible  consequences  of  being 
tirelessly  on  the  jcb  day  and  nlciht. 

Probably  no  Goremor  In  Maine's  history, 
certainly  not  In  recent  years,  labored  so  dili- 
gently and  was  so  unceasingly  on  the  go  all 
over  Maine,  as  Governor  Clauson  was  during 
his  flret  year  In  office.  And  this  does  not 
euljtract  one  whit  from  the  tremendous  serv- 
ice that  his  predecetEors  rendered  to  their 
S^ate  while  In  office. 

Many  adjectives  have  been  called  into  play 
to  apply  to  the  late  chief  executive  and  all 
of  them  seem  to  be  quite  aptly  descriptive  of 
the  man.  He  was.  above  everything  clre,  a 
IJerson  of  extreme  kindness  toward  his  fellow 
men  and  was  one  of  tl\e  easiest  men  to  meet 
that  one  will  encounter  in  many  a  day. 

His  manner  was  always  aCable.  his  de- 
meanor gracious  and  his  personality  charm- 
ing. He  had  a  way  of  getting  along  with 
people  of  all  ages  and  his  easy  handling  of 
the  hordes  ol  •choolchUdren  that  were  for- 
ever pouring  through  the  statehou&e,  was 
a  delight  to  watch.  One  couldn't  help  but 
wonder  how  a  man,  subjected  to  such  con- 
stant pressure,  could  maintain  such  an  even 
dlspoelUon  and  display  a  constant  charm  of 
manner  while  shaking  hundreds  of  hands 
during  a  busy  business  day 

He  has  been  called  a  humble  man  and  this 
he  seems  to  have  t>een  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree. He  had  all  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
person  constantly  conscious  of  the  pre.'tige 
of  his  office  but  never,  during  1959.  was  he 
ever  noticed  to  use  the  weight  of  that  office 
in  any  other  way  than  fairly  and  Justly. 

He  was  Intensely  loyal  to  the  political 
party  of  which  he  had  been  a  member  all  of 
bis  Ufe.  No  f alrmlnded  person  can  or  should 
quarrel  with  such  allegiance  which  Is  the 
private  and  jjersonal  privilege  of  every  man, 
whether   In   public  life  or  not 

By  the  same  token,  he  had  a  de'-p  devotion 
to  his  adopted  State  of  Maine  as  his  constant 
labors  in  behalf  of  its  welfare  so  emphatically 
attested.  As  he  contributed  to  the  Etate  of 
Maine  whUe  cm  the  job  In  AuguFia.  eo.  too. 
did  he  become  an  ambaFsador  <  J  pood  will 
while   traveling   beyond    Its   borders. 

Mf-mljers  of  both  p  (litii~;..i  parties  must 
ajirre  thxit  he  graced  xi.e  office  he  held  that 
he  did  credit  to  the  .'^tatr  he  served,  and 
thnt  hif:  gracious  and  charrr.mg  mhiiner  will 
tx-  Missed  in  the  statrh   use. 

Mr.  Bernard  Esters,  the  editor  of  the 
aforemeiitioned  publication,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  Uie  ail -Republican  Governors 
Council,  and  he  has,  1  believe,  very  well 
expres-sed  tiie  feeUiigs  of  all  citizens  of 
Maine. 


Mr.  E;>ters  wrote  anotlner  cciumn  in 
the  &am.p  i.-sue  of  tiie  H  lulton  Pioiieer 
limes  winch  is  of  mterest  ana  followsi 
Thoughts  akd  ArratTHouGHTs  bv  th£  Edttcr 

1  Euppc^e.  going  bacJi  over  Maine  austory, 
there  m..y  h:i\e  been  at  sume  l..aic  a  :..i.m.w 
display  of  flouers  equn.  v  that  which  was 
made  possible  by  ti.e  f.  lal  uibutes  that 
came  from  everywhere  to  grace  the  funeral 
services  of  the  late  Gov.  Clinton  A.  Ciauson. 
But  I  cannot  remember  Just  when  that  could 
have  been 

The  Augusta  Armory  in  whicli  the  services 
were  held  Is  several  times  larger  th.tn  the 
Houlton  Armory.  I  would  estimate  the 
width  to  be  at  least  100  feet  in  addition  to 
the  huge  stage  which  is  recessed  Into  the 
north  end.  Tlie  entire  width  of  the  back 
wall  was  almost  obscured  up  to  10  feet  by 
the  three  rows  of  fiowers  that  stretched  from 
one  wall  to  the  other.  Added  to  this  was  a 
Uke  number  of  rows  of  wreaths,  spravs,  and 
bouquets  across  the  back  of  the  stage  and 
spectacular  blankets  and  other  arrangements 
that  stood  In  easels  on  the  floor  of  the  stage. 

But  even  this  large  area  was  not  sufficient 
to  accommodate  a  profusion  of  flowers  that 
certainly  dwarfed  anything  that  I  have  ever 
seen  before  at  such  an  occasion.  At  the 
back  of  the  hall,  opposite  the  sUge  and  near 
Uie  doors  entering  the  building,  additional 
bouquets  and  wreaths  were  scattered  be- 
cause there  was  no  room  for  them  near  the 
stage.  It  was  no  small  task  to  arrange  this 
floral  exhibit  and  It  was  done  with  excellent 
taste. 

The  armory  is  supposed  to  seat  1 ,5''0  and  It 
was  pficked  to  Its  cnpaclty,  I  doubt  If 
another  person  could  have  found  a  place  to 
sit  down  to  listen  to  the  hour-long  services 
as  the  State  of  Maine  paid  Its  Isist  respects 
to  its  chief  executive,  the  second  Governor 
of  Maine  to  die  in  office  In  this  century. 

It  probably  has  happened  bef  i  re  to  another 
State  in  the  modern  history  of  this  country 
but  one  cannot  help  but  wonder  how  many 
Commonwealths  In  this  Nation  of  ours  have 
been  administered  by  four  Governors  In  a 
single  year  When  John  H.  Reed,  of  Port 
Fairfield,  was  rworn  Into  office  last  "^^'ednes- 
day  night  he  became  the  fourth  Governor  of 
Maine  to  serve  the  State  during  1959. 

When  the  then  Governor  Muskie  resigned 
on  January  3  of  la.'^t  year.  Robert  N  Haskell, 
of  Bangor,  was  sworn  in  to  serve  a  short 
term  of  5  days  until  the  oflicial  Inaugura- 
tion of  Governor  Clatison.  Governor  Clau- 
son. of  course,  served  until  his  death  early 
Wednesday  morning.  December  30,  and  Gov- 
ernor Reed  was  sworn  In  as  Maine's  chief 
executive  the  following  day,  still  during  I959. 

BEE. 

Citizens  of  ti.e  Third  Congressional 
Di.'^trict  of  Maine  join  wit!i  Mrs  Mc- 
Intire and  me  in  express. np  dee:x?.si  sym- 
pathy to  Mrs    Ciau'^on  aid  the  family. 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  th.e  Hou."^e,  t!ie  pentle- 
man from  Maine  [Mr.  Oliver]  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr  OLIITR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  morninp  of  Decern. bcr 
30,  my  friend.  Clinton  A.  Clauson,  G.^v- 
ernor  of  Maine,  died.  It  was  a  sudden 
and  u  holly  unexpected  death.  The 
shock  was  great  and  almost  unbearable. 
His  devoted  wife.  Ellen,  discovered  her 
faithful  teamimate  ol  40  years  of  wedded 
;.fr.  breathing  his  last  few  unconscious 
m:nut-€s  of  life,  without  any  even  remote 
chance  of  recovery.  It  was  a  tragic  and 
bitter  experience. 
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It  was  even  more  tragic  and  bitter 
because  of  its  impossibility  of  human 
explanation  or  understanding. 

Here  was  a  man  of  apparent  iron  con- 
stitution. His  powers  of  endurance  and 
his  stamina,  tested  to  the  utmost  during 
7  months  of  the  most  inteniive  political 
campaigning  during  the  primary  and 
general  election  campai:^rLs  of  1958,  ap- 
peared to  be  lunitless.  I.  personally,  Mr. 
Speaker,  have  observed  'Doc"  Clauson, 
as  our  people  of  Maine  affectionately 
called  him,  extend  himself  for  hours  and 
days,  continuously,  as  h-^  m-"^t  and  .'^hook 
hands  with  thou.-^ands  of  Maine  citizens 
during  those  grueling  campaigns.  It  was 
always  with  a  smile  of  warmth  and  sin- 
cerity to  which  the  people  of  every  rank 
and  station  of  life  resp  'nried  spontane- 
ously. The  political  odds  were  against 
my  friend  and  he  knew  it.  This  only 
made  him  the  more  determined  to  win. 
Hard  work,  long  hour.s,  and  his  friendly 
per~onality  overcame  the  odds.  He  was 
elected  in  sp.te  of  the  odds. 

He  entered  upon  his  dutie.s  immedi- 
ately after  the  eicction,  even  though  his 
re-sponsibility  of  ofHce  did  not  ofBcially 
start  until  January  7.  The  interim 
months  were  spent  at  bud;,et  hearings 
and  in  other  wearisome  details  of  mak- 
ing him.^elf  familiar  with  his  guberna- 
torial respons'bilities.  He  took  no  time 
off  to  rest.  "IDoc"  was  the  type  of  man 
whi^  never  would  shrink  from  duties  and 
obligations. 

Then,  after  b*^;ng  sworn  in  as  Gover- 
nor, he  cont.nued  conscientiously,  as  al- 
ways, to  administer  the  affairs  of  Maine 
and  to  deal  wi'h  a  legislature  predomi- 
nantly controlled  by  the  opposition 
party.  He  made  his  opponents  not  only 
respect  him  but  also  like  him.  This,  in 
my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  attributes  of  successful  leader- 
ship. Governor  "Clint"  was  just  at  the 
start  of  a  career  of  political  leadership 
which  would  have  entrenched  in  Maine 
the  two-party  political  system  which  is 
fundamentally  necessary  for  good  and 
responsible  government. 

This  pha-e  of  the  late  Governor's  ca- 
pacity, Mr.  Speaker,  points  up.  as  I  see 
it,  the  real  public  tragedy  inherent  in  his 
pasting.  Public  affairs  suffer  real  loss 
when  men  of  such  stature  dJe. 

It  will  be  most  difficult  to  replace  him 
In  our  Governmental  and  political  pic- 
ture. It  is  impf^.ssible  to  replace  him 
from  the  family  standpoint.  With  Ellen, 
his  wife,  and  with  Anne  and  Neil,  his 
daughter  and  son.  and  with  his  grand- 
children, we  deeply  sympathize.  As  a 
close  political  and  personal  friend,  we 
mourn  over  his  decease.  Our  only  com- 
fort and  solace  is  to  determine  to  carry 
on  in  our  feeble  efforts  to  emulate  him 
and  to  help  do  the  job  with  which  he 
was  struggling  in  order  that  Maine  peo- 
ple might  pro.sner  as  "Doc"  envisioned 
that  they  should. 


I  FIGHT  OR  SURRENDERS 

Mr  MOORE  Mr  Speaker,  T  ask 
unanimous  con.ient  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  Mr  Dooley  '  may  ex- 
tend his  remark.^  at  thi.s  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  article. 


The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
t)  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOOLEY  The  provocative  article 
entitled  "Piiiht  or  Surrender"'"  which  was 
pi.blisi.ed  in  the  D*"cemb"r  21,  l'^59,  i.ssue 
cf  the  U.S.  News  &  World  RfH>ort  pro- 
\  ides  several  viewpoints  on  the  current 
5truer:.;le  for  world  supremacy  b^'tween 
the  United  States  and  Russia 

The  comparative  ease  with  which  a 
nation  can  be  destroyed  bv  means  of 
nuclear  attack  is  frightening  to  contem- 
plate, and  there  seems  to  be  no  answer 
to  the  dilemma  in  which  nuclear  armed 
nations  currently  find  themselves.  The 
power  to  destroy  is  offset  by  the  danger 
of  being  destroyed  by  the  opposing 
ration. 

The  article  follows: 

Thb  Coming  Choice  for  United  8t.\tks: 
PiCHT  OR  Surrender? — Story  or  the  Black- 
M.-ML  Behind  the  Threat  or  Nuclear  War 

(Despite  the  talk  of  peace  and  dlsarma- 
ncent,  military  experts,  key  officials  are  wor- 
riod  about  the  safety  of  thla  Nation;  balance 
of  terror  Is  seen  as  no  longer  an  assurance 
against  a  nuclear  war:  Russia — ahead  on  mls- 
8iit>3,  gaining  In  power,  dedicated  to  world 
dominance — is  In  a  poeltlon  to  blackmail  the 
United  States  under  threat  of  a  nuclear 
att.ick;  a  new  offlcial  report  says  the  United 
States  Is  vulnerable,  if  that  attack  comes; 
heri  are  the  facts  about  the  danger — from  the 
stulies  of  experts  and  the  analyses  of  men  in 
a  position  to  know  ) 

At  some  point,  not  many  years  from  now. 
the  American  people  are  likely  to  be  offered 
thlH  choice:  Surrender  or  fight  a  nuclear 
war.  And,  the  way  things  are  going,  the 
United  States  could  lose  that  war. 

Tnese  are  the  studied  conclusions  of  some 
key  officials  In  the  Innermost  councils  of  the 
U  S.  Oovernment. 

Why?  What  accounts  for  this  pessimistic 
attitude  at  a  time  when  optimism  Is  bursting 
out  on  all  sides  and  the  world's  leaders  are 
talking  of  peace  and  dlsami'»ment? 

The  answer,  as  given  by  Americans  whose 
lives  are  spent  in  assessing  powerful  forces 
at  work  In  the  world.  Is  complex.  It  Is  given 
In  part  by  a  study  made  for  the  Senate  Por- 
elgri  Relations  Committee  by  a  research 
group  at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  This 
report  was  made  public  I>ecember  6  A  sec- 
ond study,  published  by  Stanford  Research 
Institute  on  December  8,  gives  another  part. 
Yet  another  study  came  on  December  7  from 
the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund. 

Add  to  these  reports  the  views  of  highly 
Informed  Government  officials,  and  the  full 
answer  emerges.  It  is  based  upon  the  follow- 
ing conclusions: 

1.  The  United  States  Is  now  open  and  vul- 
nerable to  a  direct  attack  by  nuclear  mis- 
siles— and  this  country's  vulnerability  Is 
steadily  Increasing.  This  was  the  warning 
cortalned  In  the  December  6  report  of  the 
Jorins  Hopkins  University  research  group, 
whose  conclusions  are  presented  later  In  thlB 
te.xr;. 

2  There  can  be  no  guaranteed  security  In 
the  world  when  rival  systems  of  government 
ext.st.  each  possessing  the  means  of  mass 
destruction.  Nuclear  weapons  are  a  fact. 
Nothing — no  agreements,  no  treaties,  no  end 
to  tests — can  wipe  out  that  fact  or  can  stop 
science  and  the  human  mind  from  develop- 
ing weapons  of  even  greater  destructlveness. 
Nuclear  weapwns.  within  a  few  years,  will  be 
pocsessed  by  many  more  nations  than  at 
present.  And  the  horror  of  nuclear  war  may 
prcve  no  deterrent  Lf  a  showdown  comes. 
Th.s  Is  brought  out  in  the  Stanford  Research 
Institute  study  of  December  8.  Another 
warning  that  "the  possibility  of  war  must  be 


raced  '  Is  contained  In  the  R*>ckefeUer  Broth- 
ers Pund  report,  the  conclusions  of  which 
are  set  forth  t>elow. 

3,  In  the  world  of  today,  the  Inexorable 
trend  Is  toward  dominance  In  the  world  by 
a  single  power.  Rival  powers  or  rival  group- 
ings of  powers  Inevitably  will  develop  antago- 
nisms— military  or  economic — and  those  an- 
tagonisms are  likely.  In  the  future  as  In  the 
past,  to  lead  to  a  test  of  strength.  Only 
through  world  dominance  by  a  single  power 
can  assurance  of  safety  from  nuclear  war  be 
established 

4.  The  United  States,  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  was  In  a  position  to  assume  world 
domination  That  opportunity  was  rejected. 
The  United  States,  ever  since,  has  been  re- 
treating gradually  from  one  position  after 
another,  Soviet  Russia,  on  the  other  hand. 
Is  demonstrating  a  determination  to  rule  the 
world.  At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Russia 
was  prostrate.  Today — only  15  years  later- 
she  Is  able  to  challenge  America  There  ts  no 
record  In  history  of  such  a  reversal  of  posi- 
tions between  nations  In  so  short  a  time. 
This  Russian  success  breeds  Russian  confi- 
dence and  strengthens  Russian  determina- 
tion to  push  ahead. 

5  Soviet  Russia,  pushing  out  as  United 
States  draws  back.  Is  tilting  the  balance  of 
power  steadUy  In  her  direction.  When  that 
tut  seems  to  her  rulers  to  be  decisive,  she 
then  will  be  tempted  to  offer  the  United 
States  the  fateful  choice:  surrender  or  fight 
a  nuclear  war.  There  may  be  much  testing 
of  strength  and  many  alarms  before  that 
showdown  comes. 

Said  an  official  who  sits  In  the  top  councils 
of  the  U.S.  Government: 

"I  hold  the  deepest  pessimism  concerning 
this  Nation's  future.  The  American  people 
appear  to  lack  Interest  In  the  llfe-or-death 
problem  they  face,  and  appear  to  lack  the 
will  to  make  the  sacrifices  that  their  safety 
calls  for.  The  American  Nation  seems  to  lack 
any  tangible  objective  other  than  that  of 
making  life  easier  and  more  enjoyable. 

"The  American  Government,  to  hold 
power.  Is  forced  to  direct  Its  effort  toward 
satisfying  the  voters'  desire  for  more  and 
more  of  the  good  things  of  life  Instead  of 
toward  assuring  safety  for  the  Nation 
through  a  dominant  position  In  the  world. 

"Soviet  Russia,  by  contrast.  Is  hard.  As  a 
nation.  Its  objective  is  fixed.  Every  move. 
every  action,  all  the  nation's  jxjwer  is  di- 
rected toward  reaching  that  objective  of 
world  domination.  Sometimes  Its  progress  Is 
slow.  Sometimes  there  are  detours.  But 
always  the  objective  Is  to  tilt  the  world  s 
balance  of  power  against  the  United  States. 
Today,  Russia's  challenge  is  reaching  cau- 
tiously into  Latin  America.  It  Is  beginning 
to  be  felt  in  Africa.    The  tide  keeps  running." 

Leading  where?  As  this  man  and  other 
key  thinkers  on  the  power  b'\lance  of  the 
world  see  It,  the  answer  Is:  Toward  a  time 
when  the  United  States  will  be  In  a  corner, 
facing  a  choice  of  surrender  or  nuclear  war. 

THE  SHnrr  that  khrushchet  brought 
Soviet  Russia,  these  men  say.  has  rejected 
the  doctrine  that  a  nuclear  war  la  too  hor- 
rible to  contemplate,  or  that  a  balance  of 
terror  makes  nuclear  war  too  dangerous  for 
either  side  to  start.  This  rejection  was  made 
at  the  time  Khnashchev  took  power.  Soviet 
policy,  as  now  being  assessed.  Is  based  on  the 
beliefs  that  nuclear  war  would  not  neces- 
sarily mean  mutual  annihilation,  that  one 
nation  could  emerge  as  a  real  winner,  and 
that  the  odds  increasingly  favor  Russia  as 
that  winner. 

A  hard,  factual  appraisal  of  what  nuclear 
war  might  mean,  both  for  Russia  and  for  the 
United  States,  Is  given  In  the  study  published 
by  the  Stanford  Research  Institute.  Accord- 
ing to  that  study,  it  would  be  possible  for 
Rxissla,  striking  first,  to  weather  a  nuclear 
counterattack  with  no  more  damage  than  she 
suffered  In  World  War  U. 


It  Is  this  analysis  of  Russia's  nuclear  phi- 
losophy thiit  underlies  much  of  the  pessi- 
mism of  AitcrJcan  planners. 

But  isn't  disarmament  now  in  the  air? 
Haren't  bcth  United  States  and  Russia 
stopped  t«stlng:  nuclear  weapons?  Isn't 
President  Eisenhower  going  to  talk  again 
with  Niklta  Khrushchev  to  help  ease  tensions 
In  the  world? 

The  answer  to  the?e  questions  Isr  Yes. 
But  military  men  whose  business  It  Is  to 
delve  deeply  Into  problems  of  national  se- 
curity say  this:  Things  are  not  what  they 
seem  on  the  surface.  No  dictator  with  a  goal 
and  making  projrress  toward  that  goal  ever 
has  given  up  his  advantage — or  ever  will. 
No  agreement  ever  will  be  made  by  a  Soviet 
dictator  that  does  not  Involve  a  gain  for  him, 
or  what  he  thinks  is  a  gain  for  him.  Only 
the  United  ."States,  among  powers  which  have 
had  the  op!X»rtunlty  to  accept  world  direc- 
tion has  shi-unk  from  that  responsibility  and 
drawn  back  leaving  the  field  to  a  dangerous 
rival. 

NO    END    U(    sight    FOR    THR    NUCLEAR    RACE 

Even  wh  le  disarmament  talk  goes  on. 
alarms  are  being  sounded  of  arms  develop- 
ments to  come  that  will  add  to  war  dangers 
in  the  yearii  ahead. 

Missiles  cf  awesome  power  and  accuracy 
are  being  p«-rfected.  Prance  today  is  on  the 
verge  of  producing  atomic  weap>ons.  prepar- 
ing to  test  thoee  weapons  In  the  Sah.Tra 
Desert.  We«t  Germany  now  ixjFsesses  the 
know-how  s-'id  prcbably  the  means  to  pro- 
duce atomic  weapons.  In  one  way  or  an- 
other, the  Germany  of  the  near  future  Is 
seen  as  certtln  to  possess  all  the  modern 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  So,  probably, 
will  Japan. 

It  Is  belnf  predicted  that  Communist 
China  win  Join  the  circle  of  nuclear  powers 
within  10  years.  If  Red  China  gets  nuclear 
weapons,  then  India  will  feel  that  she  needs 
them.  too. 

An  official,  who  Is  deeply  versed  In  the 
whole  subject,  commented- 

"There  Is  nc  way  to  stop  men  from  think- 
ing. The  knowlc-d^  needed  to  produce 
nuclear  weapons  Is  widely  held  by  scientists 
In  nations  larije  and  small.  In  spite  of  anv 
agreements  or  treaties,  thoee  weapons  will 
be  devised  and.  If  necessary,  will  be  tested." 

This  furthe:-  statement  w.as  made  by  the 
same  ofOdal  a.Td  supported  by  others: 

"The  talk  ot  preventing  nuclear  war  by 
banning  tests  of  nuclear  weapons  Is  deceiv- 
ing. Its  effect  is  to  lull  the  American  peo- 
ple Into  a  falsn  sense  of  security. 

"The  facts  ;ire  simply  these:  The  United 
States  and  Soviet  Russia  both  possess  larg« 
stockpiles  of  Tiuclear  weapons.  The  stock- 
pUe  of  the  Un  ted  States  at  this  time  almost 
surely  Is  larger-  and  more  varied  than  that  of 
Soviet  Russia.  But  Russia's  stockolle  Is 
sufficient  to  destroy  moat  of  America's 
biggest  cities.  A  ban  on  tests  win  not  de- 
stroy those  stockpiles  of  nuclear  weapons. 

"The  means  thus  exists  for  each  side  to 
inflict  tremendous  damage  on  the  other.  A 
Rtop  to  testlnfj  will  not  remove  that  fact. 

"Both  sides,  too.  poasen  the  means  to 
deliver  those  weapons  on  targets  In  the 
other's  territory.  The  United  States  holds 
an  edge  in  delivery  by  manned  aircraft. 
The  Soviets  hold  an  edge  In  delivery  by 
ballistic  missiles. 

"If  nuclear  war  is  really  to  be  curbed,  the 
only  way  thai  It  can  be  curbed  In  today's 
world  Is  by  destruction  of  eyery  means  of 
delivering  nuclear  weapons. 

"PollUclans  are  not  even  talking  about 
destroying  all  aircraft  and  all  missiles  and 
all  other  possible  means  of  placing  nuclear 
weapons  on  targets. 

"Thus,  this  whole  exercise  of  talks  be- 
tween United  States  and  Soviet  Russia 
about   ending    nuclear    tests    Is   misleading. 


Soviet  RuR.«ia  sees  an  advanUvge  in  It  for 
herself,  or  .--lie  wuula  not  be  spoiisoniig  this 
deception  " 

But  isn't  Ru.s.sia  behind  the  Calted  SUtes 
in  number  and  variety  of  atomic  weapont? 
Would  not  this  Inciicate  that,  from  Russiri's 
viewpoint.  It  wou^ci  be  b<  it«r  for  tectb  to 
continue,  so  she  cou.d  catch  up?  What  is 
the  advantage  that  Russia  sees  in  agitating 
for  an  end  to  tests?  Just  w.\at  is  the 
Kremlin's  game? 

Here  ts  the  answer  given  by  one  American 
analyst; 

"To  anyone  not  blinded  by  wishful  think- 
ing, the  basic  motives  of  current  Russian 
tactics  seem  quite  clear.  They  grow  out  of 
the  simple  fact  that  all  of  the  Soviets'  ag- 
gressive aims  could  be  achieved  more  easily 
if   they   encountered  no  nuclear  opposition. 

"The  Soviets,  therefore,  have  every  reason 
to  stop  all  testing  and  development  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  Look  what  they  could  gain 
thereby: . 

"Plrst.  halting  tests  would  slew  or  stop  the 
development  of  nuclear  weapons  which  could 
be  used  defensively  by  the  United  Suites 
against  missile  attack.  This  would  Insure 
the  continued  vulnerability  of  America  to 
nuclear  attack. 

"Second,  by  blocking  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  Russia  would  free  Its  own  superior 
conventional  forces  for  blackmail  or  mUltary 
aggression. 

"Third.  Russia  would  slow  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  to  other  nations  on  which 
it  has  designs,  and  thus  hamper  their  re- 
sistance to  bullying  tactics  of  aggression. 
What  If  there  had  been  a  way  to  arm  the 
Hungarians  with  nuclear  weapons  in  their 
revolt? 

"Pourth.  ending  tests  would  stop  our  de- 
velopment of  'discriminate'  nuclear  weap- 
ons— clean  ones  which  could  be  vised  In  lim- 
ited wars  against  minor  Communist  aggres- 
sions. 

"Even  If  the  United  States  remained  tech- 
nically ahead  on  nuclear  weapons,  such  an 
edge  would  have  no  significance  so  long  as 
the  Soviets  gained  tactical  advantages  of  the 
kind  Just  listed" 

Assuming  that  the  spread  and  development 
at  nuclear  weapons  cannot  be  stopped,  as 
these  experts  believe:  Who  suffers  the  most 
thereby? 

Here  Is  one  analy.'it  s  answer  en  that: 

"Of  course,  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
to  other  powers  has  disadvantages  for  both 
Rassla  and  the  United  States.  But.  on  bal- 
ance. th-»  Soviets  have  much  more  to  lose 
thereby  than  we.  The  Soviets,  In  their  ag- 
grraslons,  would  be  forced  to  move  much 
more  cautiously  In  the  face  of  possible  oppo- 
sition by  nuclear  weapons.  The  United 
States,  with  no  aggressive  alms,  would  not 
have  this  problem. 

"If  the  spread  of  nuclear  weafxins  Is  In- 
evitable, slowing  It  down  i.-^  c.ffu-ly  to  the 
Soviets'  gain." 

WITH    BETTER    BTTSSILEa,    MOF.E    DANCER 

What  about  missiles? 

Most  anal3rsts  agree  with  this  man's 
slre-up: 

"It  Is  In  missiles  that  the  armament  race 
really  centers  now.  We  already  have  the 
nuclear  warheads  on  hand.  As  you  Improve 
the  means  of  delivering  those  warheads  to 
their  targets,  the  danger  of  nuclear  war  In- 
creases. 

"Also,  virlth  missiles,  the  potentialities  of 
nuclear  blackmail  become  enormous.  A 
powerful  nation  can  be  held  in  terror  of  a 
sudden  surprise  attack  for  which  tliere  is, 
so  far.  no  defense — only  retaliation. 

"When  It  comes  to  blackmail,  the  R-as- 
slans  have  a  tremendous  advantage  over  Uie 
United  States,  or  any  other  free  and  demo- 
cratic nation.  Dictators  are  able  to  threaten 
and  blackmail  far  more  effectively  because 
they  don't  have  to  be  concerned  about  U.e 


morality  of  their  acts  or  the  attitudes  of  the 
voters. 

"Can  ycu  Imagine  President  Eisenhower 
threaten:ng  v>  create  a  nuclear  hOif  ^au.^t 
over  Berlin  or  Formo.=a?  Yet  the  S  vieu  aid 
thi£  ever  Huez.  when  Bntair.  end  PYan^e 
attempted  ut  iviove  m  there  li.  1&56  And  tiiis 
year  they  appfare<!  Vj  be  dome  it  atrain  over 
Berlin  Khrushch.ev,  jmt  a  few  days  ago, 
declared  that  Russia  has  eno-aph  nuclear- 
armed  rockets  t^  raze  to  the  ground  ai;  cf 
our  pwtenual  enemies    " 

On  missnes,  though,  the  United  .St£*es  Is 
considered  to  be  behind.  Russia  if  co:. ceded 
a  lead.  Then  why  doesnt  Rus-^ia  arit.ite  .'or 
an  end  to  missile  tests,  in* read  of  an  end  to 
nuclear  tests.  In  oKler  to  f reeve  Ms  misaile 
advantage  and  keep  the  United  Sta-„«8  from 
catching  up? 

In  answer  to  this  question,  yo-u  pet  from 
some  experts  another  question  : 

"Suppose  Russia  gets  an  aereemer.t  with 
the  United  States  to  halt  nuclear  t^sts  and 
then  follows  nn  by  proposing  an  end  to 
missile  tests.  Would  the  United  States  be  In 
a  position  to  accent  that  challenee — and  thus 
accept  a  permanent  dlsadvantae:e  In  mis- 
siles? Yet.  if  the  United  States  refused.  Rus- 
sia would  then  have  the  same  propaganda 
advantage  on  the  missiles  Issue  that  it  has 
had  on  the  nuclear-test  issue  " 

Then  there's  this  question:  Can  the  de- 
%'elopment  of  missiles  really  be  stopped,  ar.y 
more  than  you  can  stop  the  development  of 
nuclear  weapons? 

Key  analysts  say :  "No.  What  you  are  really 
up  against  is  the  Impossibility  of  stopping 
human  thought. 

"l^'ho  Is  going  to  keep  Communist  China, 
as  one  example,  from  driving  ahead  to  de- 
velop these  weapons?  Who  Is  able  to  police 
China's  vast  territory  to  make  sure  that  this 
Is  not  being  done?  If  Communist  China 
gets  such  weapons.  Is  It  likely  that  India 
will  be  willing  to  overlook  the  dangers  In- 
volved?" 

This  further  point  Is  made:  John  Poster 
Dulles,  as  Secretary  of  State,  was  guided 
by  one  simple  conclusion — that  the  United 
States  cannot  be  secure  so  long  as  a  dictator 
rules  a  powerful  nation,  heavily  armed  and 
operating  In  secrecy  behind  an  Iron  curtain. 
It  is  reported  that  the  late  Senator  Brian 
McMahon,  who  W9s  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  when  Ru>=sia 
acquired  the  atom  bomb,  wrote  to  the  then 
President  Harry  S.  Truman,  warning  him 
of  the  dangers  that  this  development  gen- 
erated. According  to  these  rep>orts.  Senator 
McMahon  urged  that  the  United  States 
should  tell  Russia  either  to  agree  to  sn  ef- 
fective plan  for  control  of  atcwnlc  weapwns 
or  to  expect  attack.  TTils  suggestion  was  not 
followed. 

Today,  weapons  are  much  more  p^-^^er-'til 
than  then,  the  ability  to  develop  the.«:e  weap- 
ons IS  widely  dispersed  throupii  the  v,  orid, 
and  no  real  chance  is  seen  of  stopping  this 
development. 

Tiien  what  Is  the  ru-i^-wer'  li^  there  a::y 
alten.iitn  es  ic^  tiie  prtjs;  ei  t.  for  the  L'l.iieti 
States,  o'  si:rrer.dennp  or  fighting  a  n-.ic.ear 
war  in  whicn  there  is  grave  danger  o!  ce- 
feat? 

It  is  here  that  you  run  into  a  sharp  dif- 
ference lu  official  views. 

■View  1:  This  Is  tlie  prresent  official  view 
of  the  V\'^ite  H  nise  and  the  I>erartmer.i  of 
State.  It  IS  based  on  the  concept  that  y  'U 
ran  do  biisinese  wiili  S.jviei  Ru.^sia  th^at  it 
Is  possible  U)  reach  agreements  which  will 
I>fcrmit  a  strapping  o'  nuclear  tests  and  then 
lead  to  gradual  disarmament. 

It  Is  Ir  keeping  with  this  view  that  the 
t'nited  S:.at/e6  Is  now  negotlatiiig  with  &>- 
vu't  Ru.sfcia  and  Great  Britain  at  Geneva, 
seeking  a  formula  for  effective  inspeciion 
and  enforcement  of  an  agreement  tc  Invit 
b^inb  tcs>ts. 
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It  Is  recognized  by  the  US  Oovemment 
thit  halting  tests  la  of  Itself  no  disarma- 
ment move  But  the  hope  Is  that  an  agree- 
ment on  testa  will  be  a  first  step,  that.  If 
mutual  confldence  and  cooperation  can  bo 
established  In  this  field,  then  further  stepa 
toward  actual  disarmament  can  follow. 
This  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  Geneva  talks. 

View  2:  This  la  largely  a  military  view. 
It  rests  upon  evidence  of  rapid  expaii.-^'.  )n  of 
the  Soviets'  mlssUe  capacity  and  rei-irrini? 
new  evidence  of  the  Soviets'  threate:.:;.g 
I>'j!lcy  of  expansion. 

Said   an   exponent  of  this   vIpw 

"The  only  solution,  it  secm.s  '.  t  me  is  for 
the  United  States  to  get  Into  :.n;?  i.-:7.s  race 
With  both  feet  and  win  it  .\r.d  '  ••  ,.  r.he 
Russians  frankly  what  you  are  d'vu.t:  I  five 
them  In  no  doubt  about  your  dete-T;.::.  r.    •-. 

"The  mam  element  in  our  we:>..<:.-^-,  ;i  .s 
been  the  lack  of  determination — determina- 
tion to  stand  up  to  Khrushchev  every  time 
he  m;ik»s  a  threatenmi^  move  This  Is  not 
advocating  preventive  war  It  is  Just  advo- 
cating a  reali.stic  view  of  the  world  situation. 
It  is  facing  up  to  the  fact  that,  the  way 
things  are  Romg,  the  United  St  ites  some  day 
is  Iikelv  tj  oe  f.\ced  with  the  choice  of 
fighting  or  surrendering  under  threat  of  nu- 
c  •^ir  destruction  " 

View  3  This  view  Is  tending  to  grow 
among  those  in  G-jvernment — both  military 
and  civilian— who  are  closest  to  strategic 
problems  It  is  a  pesslm'stic  vlewi  That  it 
Is  impossible  for  the  United  States  to  over- 
take the  Soviet  advantare  In  missiles  with- 
out an  all-out  effort.  But  that,  instead  of 
makin:;  this  all-out  effort,  the  Unlte<i  States 
is  tending  to  restrict  its  arms  eff'^rt  in  the 
interest  of  avoiding  a  rise  in  Government 
spending  and  an  increase  In  taxes. 

The  position  that  Soviet  Russia  holds  In 
the  arms  race  is  encouraging  her  to  be  bold 
in  her  m.^tieuvers  abroad.  The  policy  of 
deterrence  bv  a  balance  of  terror"  Is  seen 
as  loslns;  its  ^-.Tectiveness  as  Russia's  missile 
capabilities  Increase  The  possibilities  for 
Russia  to  Imoose  its  will  upon  the  United 
States  by  nuclear  blackmail  are  seen  as  grow- 
ing enormously,  in  a  situation  where  she 
holds  an  ar-enal  of  mifsiles  against  which 
there  is.  so  far.  no  real  defense 

This  war:.ing  is  being  heard  with  Increas- 
ing frequency  If  the  United  States  falls 
to  realize  what  Is  happening,  and  prefers  to 
take  the  ea?y  road,  she  may  find  the  power 
balance  tilting  so  far  In  Russia's  direction 
that  it  cannot  be  righted  in  time.  It  Is  then 
that  a  Soviet  dictator  most  probably  would 
issue  his  challenge 

All  this  is  why  the  optimism  that  Is  so 
widespread  with  the  Americin  public  ap- 
pears not  to  be  sh.ired  by  many  of  those 
who-=-e  business  It  is  to  a.=5ess  the  U.S.  ffture. 

The  two  re:>orts  that  follow,  each  made 
Independently,  bear  on  this  whole  problem: 

"why  RrSSI.\  WOtLD  RISK  NTCLEAS  WAB  ON 
VSTVEO  STATUS-  WILL  THE  THREAT  OT  NU- 
CLEAR RETALUnriN-  BY  VSlZYiTl  STATE.S  REALLT 
DETE8  RUS.SIA  rHOM  A  STRPRISE  ATTA(  K  O  .V 
THIS  COUNTRT-'— A  STl'OY  OF  N'-OLFAR  WAR 
AND  rrS  PROBABLE  EFFECTS  SI-QCESTS  THAT 
K"SStA    WOULD    BE    WILLING    TO    RUN   THE    RISK 

'  I  Herman  Kahn,  an  exoerlenced  analvst  of 
defense  problems,  warns  that  Russia  mav  not 
share  the  view  that  a  nuclear  war  la  too 
horrible  to  contemplate — or  consider  a  sur- 
prise attack  on  the  United  States  as  too 
dangerous  to  attempt  Herman  K.ihn  Is  a 
physicist.  For  5  years,  as  an  employee  if  the 
Rand  Corp  ,  he  has  been  making  studies  of 
•trateglc  systems  of  defense  mostly  f  >r  the 
US  Air  Force  Mr  Kahn.  37  waa  educated 
»t  the  University  of  California  at  U«  An- 
geles and  at  Calif  srnia  In.stitute  of  Tech- 
nology. Mr  Kahn's  views  are  baaed  on  in- 
tensive studies  with  the  Rand  Corp  and  at 
the  Center  of  International  Studies  at  Prin- 
ceton University.  In  these  studies,  Mr  Kahn 
has  had  access  to  much  official  informal l,n 
The   foUowmg   ex-^erpts   are   from   an   ar-.c> 


by  Mr  Kahn  in  the  Stanford  Resfarch  In- 
stitute Journal  for  the  fourth  'iUtLrter  of 
1959,  released  on  December  8  That  article 
summarizes  a  bouk  by  Mr  Kahn.  "Three 
Lectures  on  Thermonviclear  War,'  which  U 
to  be  pubii.shed  next  spring  by  the  Princeton 
University  Press  i 

"(By  Herman  Kahn) 
""We  are  now  entering  the  15th  year  of 
the  nuclear  era.  We  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly aware  that  much  ia  still  to  ba  learned 
about  the  likely  effects  of  a  nuclear  war 
and  the  conduct  of  international  rel.itioas 
in  a  world  In  which  force  la  tending  to  be  In- 
creasingly less  usable.  Basic  foreign  policies 
formulated  earlier  in  the  nuclear  era  require 
review  and  examination. 

"First,  and  perhaps  most  Important,  doubt 
h.xs  b^en  cast  recently  on  the  widely  ac- 
cepted theory  that  existence  of  nuclear 
weapons  has  created  a  reliable  balance  of 
terror.  The  theory  most  commonly  held  in- 
dicates that  a  thermonuclear  war  would 
mean  certain  and  automatic  annihilation  of 
both  antagonists,  if  not  the  end  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

"In  many  ways,  this  concept  has  been 
comforting.  It  m.^kea  plausible  that,  as 
soon  as  governments  are  Informed  of  the 
terrible  consequences  of  a  nuclear  war.  they 
will  realize  that  there  could  be  no  victors 
and.  therefore,  no  sense  to  such  a  war; 
therefore,  no  sane  leader  would  ever  start 
one.  Hence  the  hone  that  the  very  violence 
of  war  would  deter  it. 

"Many  proponents  of  the  mutua'.-annlhlla- 
tlon  view  b?lleve  that  it  is  Important  to 
emphasize  the  horror  and  impracticability  of 
thermonuclear  war  In  order  to  est^Tbliah  the 
urgent  necessity  to  settle  our  differences  by 
peaceful  means  and  to  remove  temputlon 
from  adventurers. 

"The  success  of  such  a  program  depends  on 
the  f-ars  thus  generated  being  mutual  and 
reliable.  •  •  •  xhe  mutual-annihilation 
theory  can  be  successful  in  forestalling  an 
all-out  nuclear  atuck  only  if  both  sides  com- 
pletely accept  it. 

"If  only  the  West  buys  It  and  b»<;ause  of 
this  drops  it  guard,  the  negligence  can  be 
Incredibly  dangerous.  Even  mutual  belief 
in  the  automatic-annihilation  theory  can 
still  lead  to  trouble  It  is  an  open  Invitation 
to  blackmail  of  the  Munich  type. 

"Therefore,  to  the  extent  that  the  theory 
may  not  be  true — or  the  Communists  think 
it  isn't — we  should  not  weaken  ourselves  to 
the  point  where  we  are  courting  either  'Pearl 
Harbors'  or  Munichs.'  It  is  Important  to 
understand  this  problem  objectively  even  if 
analyses  aimed  at  doing  so  give  an  Impres- 
sion of  callousness. 

"The  mutual-annihilation  v.cw  is  not 
unique  to  the  West  .M  .•■  .<  v  (former 
Soviet  Premier  Georgl  M  M.i.enkov)  Intro- 
duced It  In  the  Soviet  Union  several  yeari 
ago.  •  •  •  A  different  view  seems  to  have 
been  held  by  Khrushchev  and  the  Soviet 
military.  They  agreed  that  war  would  be 
horrible,  but  argued  that  this  was  no  reason 
for  the  Soviet  Union  to  drop  Its  guard— that. 
with  sufficient  preparations,  only  the  capi- 
talists would  be  destroyed.  With  some  mod- 
ifications their  views  seem  to  have  prevailed. 
"So  much  depends  on  this  notion  of  the 
balance  of  terror.  Is  it  really  true?  Would 
only  an  Insane  man  Initiate  a  thermonuclear 
w.\r?  Or.  are  there  circumstances  In  which 
a  nation's  leaders  might  rationally  decide 
that  a  thermonuclear  war  would  be  the  most 
preferable  of  the  possible  alternatives? 

"Perhaps,  not  surprisingly,  one  can  con- 
clude on  examination  that,  with  current 
technology,  there  are  plausible,  even  prob- 
able, circumstances  in  which  the  leaders  of  a 
country  might  decide  that  war  was  the  best 
alternative  Equally  unsurprising,  many 
people  get  very  annoyed  or  angry  at  anyone 
making  such  a  statement,  although  recog- 
nition of  a  Situation  Is  not  necessarily  en- 
djrsing  it. 


"To  Indicate  how  this  conclusion  about 
the  feasibility  of  thermonuclear  war  was 
reached.  It  is  necessary  to  deecrlbe  a  thermo- 
nuclear war  and  the  kinds  of  risks  that  can 
arise  against  which  the  decision  makers 
must  compare  the  alternatives  of  going  to 
war  and  not  going  to  war. 

"What  all-out  war  would  be  like 

"Genetic  effects:  Many  biologists  and  gen- 
eticists are  worried  about  the  genetic  efiec.s 
of  even  the  peacetime  testing  of  nuclc.  r 
weapons:  some  even  talk  as  if  the  future 
of  the  human  race  Is  being  Jeopardized  by 
exploding  a  few  bombs  a  year  in  the  Pac  kc 
Ocean  or  the  Soviet  Arctic.  It  Is  certa?ti!y 
true  that  a  lot  of  bombs  exploded  inside  a 
country  would  be  far  more  dangerous  than  a 
few  exploded  farther  away.  But  would  it 
be  cataclyrmlc? 

"CalculaUons  In  this  field  are  Inherently 
uncertain.  In  addition,  experimenul  e.i- 
dence  is  Insufllclent  to  bo  conclusive  about 
some  of  the  Important  effects.  One  c*.n. 
however,  make  orienting  studies.  One  study 
Indicated  that  the  survivors  of  the  war 
mignt  average  about  200  or  300  roentgmia 
of  radiation  to  their  reproductive  organs  be- 
fore age  30.  This  is  an  enormous  amount 
of  radiation.  It  Is  about  1.000  or  2.000  times 
as  much  as  people  in  the  United  States 
would  receive  as  a  byproduct  of  the  test  pro- 
gram. It  is  about  60  to  100  times  as  much 
as  they  wuuld  normally  get  from  natural 
sources  It  Is  a  large  and  frightening  dose. 
It  would  result  In  much  damage,  but  that* 
U  no  evidence  that  It  would  be  annihilating. 

"If  present  beliefs  are  correct,  the  most 
serious  genetic  effect  of  this  amount  of  radi- 
ation would  be  to  raise  the  number  of 
children  born  seriously  defective  about  25 
percent,  or  from  the  current  4  to  a  new  level 
of  5  percent  of  the  toUl.  ThU  Is  a  large 
penally  to  pay  for  a  war.  and.  more  horrible 
still,  one  might  have  to  conUnue  to  pay  a 
similar  though  smaller  price  for  20  or  30 
or  40  generaUons.  but  It  U  still  far  from 
annihilation.   •    •    • 

"Medical  problems:  There  are  medical 
problems  other  than  the  genetic  ones,  for 
example,  the  bone  cancers  and  leukemlaa 
that  might  be  caused  by  8trontlum-90  and 
the  other  life -shortening  effects  of  the  In- 
ternal and  external  radiation  from  fission 
products. 

"Here,  again,  examination  Indicates  that, 
while  the  problems  are  horrible,  they  may 
well  be  within  the  range  we  are  accustomed 
to.   •    •    • 

"The  situation  devolve*  to  this  M  .re  and 
closer  bombs  will  cause  more  trouble  than 
fewer  and  further  ones— but  not  necessarily 
that  much  more.  If  a  country  is  hit  hard- 
hundreds  of  bombs  more  or  less  on  target- 
but  people  take  advantage  of  the  moderate 
protection  that  la  available  In  existing  build- 
ings and  take  other  simple  measures— things 
which  the  Russians,  for  example  seem  to  be 
doing  or  thinking  of  doing,  today— then 
both  the  long-  and  short-term  effects  of 
fall-out  are  mitigated  drastically.  With 
such  preparations  and  some  advance  warn- 
ng  (the  more  preparation  the  less  warning 
is  needed)  most  people  can  survive  the 
short-term  fallout  effects  The  long-term 
effects  are  less  avoidable.  The  wtt  might 
result  in  an  average  life  shortening  of  less 
than  1  or  2  years,  for  those  who  were  lucky 
and  5  or  10  for  those  who  were  not.  In 
any  case,  life  will  go  on. 

"Economic  recuperation  also  looks  more 
feasible  than  la  generally  supposed  Most 
people— laymen  and  some  experts— looking 
at  the  highly  Integrated  character  of  a  mt>d- 
ern  economy,  argue  that  a  nation  Is  like  a 
body;  destroy  the  heart  or  other  vital  organs 
and  the  body  dies.   •    •    • 

"This   view   is  questionable.     Suppose   the 
united   Sutes   were  divided  into  two  coun- 
^^}^^~^^  A   country   with    the  largest  60   to 
100  cities,   and  a  B  country   the   remainder 
The  A  country  cannot  survive  without  a  B 


country,  but  the  B  country,  as  far  as  we  can 
see.  can  survive  without  the  A  country 
Further.  B  has  the  resource*!  and  skills 
needed  to  rebuild  A  In.  say,  lo  years  In 
other  words,  a  country  should  not  be  con- 
sidered analogous  to  a  body,  but  rather  con- 
sidered as  two  semi-independent  pieces  that 
trade  with  each  other. 

"Further,  It  is  possible,  by  utilizing  exist- 
ing construction  and  otherwise  improvising 
fallout  protection  to  prepare  the  B  country 
to  receive  evacuees  frem  the  A  country  and 
protect  them  reasonably  satisfactorily.  If 
preparations  have  been  made,  then,  for  most 
i)f  the  year,  either  the  Soviets  or  the  United 
States  could  Improvise  fallout  protection  on 
Just  days'  or  hours'  notice    •    •    • 

"Current  (1958)  Russian  civil  defense 
manuals  Indicate  that  they  are  making  such 
preparations.  In  addition,  the  Russians 
claim  to  have  given  every  adult  in  Russia 
something  between  20  and  40  hours  of  In- 
structions In  civil  defense  followed  by  a  com- 
pulsory examination.  Perhaps  most  Impor- 
tant of  all.  their  program  seems  to  Include 
preparations  for  evacuation  to  Improvised 
fallout  protection. 

"How  effective  would  such  an  evacuation 
be? 

"About  50  million  Russians  live  In  the  larg- 
est 135  Soviet  cities.  If  they  evacuated,  say. 
80  percent  of  these  50  million  to  their  B 
country  and  left  the  remainder  to  operate 
the  cities,  all  essential  functions  would  be 
maintained  while  exposing  only  about  10 
million  citizens.  Also,  having  evacuated 
most  of  the  urban  f>opulatlon.  It  would  be 
possible  to  evacuate  those  remaining  com- 
paratively easily. 

"As  long  as  our  ICBM  (Intercontinental 
ballistic  missile)  force  is  small  they  don't 
even  have  to  do  the  evacuation  before  they 
launch  an  attack  They  have  time  to  do  so 
before  our  retaliatory  bomber  force  reaches 
the  majority  of  these  cities. 

"Under  these  circumstances.  If  the  Rus- 
sians strike  first  and  are  reasonably  success- 
ful, our  attack  should  kill  not  more  than 
6  or  10  million  Russians,  probably  much  less, 
unless  things  go  Incredibly  badly  for  them 
Thus,  they  might  lose  only  a  fraction  as 
many  people  aa  they  lost  In  World  War  II. 

"Calling  a  Soviet  bluff 
"In  some  tense  situation  the  Soviets  could 
deliberately  evacuate  their  A  country  in  order 
to  put  the  pressure  on  us  By  this  they 
make  it  credible  that  they  Intend  to  go  to 
war  unless  we  back  down.  While  this  gives 
us  a  sort  of  warning,  we  may  not  act  on  the 
warning.  We  may  resolutely  refuse  to  be 
"bluffed."  In  any  case,  unless  we  are  willing 
to  accept  a  Soviet  retaliatory  blow,  the  only 
practicable  counteraction  we  may  have  might 
well  be  to  back  down  or  to  put  our  SAC 
(Strategic  Air  Command)  on  alert  and  to 
evacuate  our  own  cities — an  action.  Inci- 
dentally, for  which  we  have  made  almost 
no  realistic  preparations — In  order  to  try  to 
make  them  back  down  The  other  posslbil- 
Ity— to  make  the  assumption  that  they  don't 
mean  what  they  seem  to  mean — may  be  too 
risky. 

"Such  maneuvers  are  risky  for  the  Soviets 
because  we  may  attack  first.  But  the  prob- 
ability of  such  an  attack  U  small  and  they 
might  be  willing  to  fare  this  prospect  If  we 
don't  attack  or  back  down,  tliey  may  go  to 
war.  In  particular,  the  Soviets  could  start 
such  a  war  In  any  circumstances  In  which 
the  risks  of  not  going  to  war  appear  lar^:er 
to  Khrushchev  than  going  to  war. 

"Consider  a  very  plausible  circumstance, 
the  Hungarian  revolution,  which  the  Rus- 
sians bloodily  suppressed.  Much  pressure 
was  applied  to  the  United  States  to  Inter- 
vene. •    •   • 

"Assume  that  we  had  acceded  to  that  pres- 
sure and  Intervened  The  Russians  would 
then  have  b.en  f*ced  with  three  fairly 
serious  cholce^i . 


■  1,  They  could  do  nothing.  This  could 
almost  automatlcaily  mean  s  Polish  and  East 
German  revolt  Such  a  revolt  would  mean 
sen  nis  p<-)lltlca!  repercusslc  ns  within  Russia. 
winch  we  know  woriies  them 

2.  Secondly.  t;,e\  r  uid  fight  a  limited 
action.  But  that  li..  ib  risky.  If  we  fight  a 
limited  action  with  conventional  high-explo- 
sive weafXDns.  we  would  lose,  just  by  the  sheer 
weight  of  numbers.  II  we  go  to  atomic 
weapons.  It  Is  still  doubtful  that  we  would 
win  and  even  more  doubtful  that  the  war 
would  stay  limited.  In  particular,  the  So- 
viets might  easily  believe  that  we  were  quite 
capable  of  suddenly  expanding  the  scope  of 
the  war  with  a  surprise  attack  at  their 
strateelc  forces. 

"3.  The  third  possibility  might  appear 
safer  Rather  than  wait  for  the  satellites  to 
revolt  or  for  the  limited  war  to  erupt  Into 
a  general  war  at  a  time  chosen  by  the 
Americans,  they  might  decide  to  hit  us  right 
away.  They  could  argue  that  this  guaran- 
teed them  the  all  Important  first  strike,  at 
least  If  they  hvirrled. 

"It  Is  clearly  possible  that  such  poten- 
tially dangerous  situations  could  arise  again, 
and  In  some  of  them  we  may  be  deeply,  If 
Involuntarily,  Involved  (Consider  an  East 
German  revolt  In  which  a  rearmed  West 
Germany  felt  obligated  to  Intervene,  or  a 
United  States-Chinese  war  which  became  all 
out  ) 

"Oiir  retaliatory  capability  must  alwajrs  be 
good  enough  that,  even  If  the  Sovleu  evacu- 
ate their  cities,  they  will  still  feel  that  it  is 
more  risky  to  strike  than  to  accept  what- 
ever alternative  seems  in  store    •    •    • 

"Even,  or  especially.  If  the  balance  of  ter- 
ror' theory  Is  correct  and  we  don't  have  to 
worry  about  a  deliberate  Soviet  attack  on  the 
United  States,  we  are  still  faced  with  Impor- 
tant strategic  problems.  In  1914  and  1939, 
It  was  the  British  who  declared  war,  not  the 
Germans.  Such  a  circumstance  might  arise 
again,  but.  If  the  'balance  of  terror'  were 
correct,  then  we  are  as  likely  to  be  deterred 
as  the  Soviets;  It  Is  doubtful  that  the  United 
States  would  resort  to  an  all-out  attack  on 
the  Soviets,  even  to  correct  or  aven^rr-  n.a;  r 
Soviet  aggression  In  Europe. 

"Consider  a  hypothetical  situation  In 
which  American  defenses  were  so  weak  and 
Soviet  retaliatory  forces  so  strong  that.  If 
the  United  States  responded  to  a  Soviet 
ground  attack  on  Europe,  the  Soviet  counter- 
retaliation  would  kill  all  177  million  Ameri- 
cana. Suppose,  also,  that  the  Russians  have 
forced  us  to  think  for  a  day  or  so  aa  to 
whether  to  start  a  thermonuclear  war  in 
cold  blood  In  the  full  consciousness  that  the 
Russian  retaliatory  blow  will  mean  the  anni- 
hilation of  every  American. 

"'Who.  if  he  were  President  oi  the  United 
States,  would  Initiate  such  a  blow?  Under 
such  conditions  It  would  not  be  surprising 
if  neither  the  Europeans  nor  the  Soviets 
found  the  US  promise  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
Europe  credible. 

"If  the  Soviets  and  the  Europeans  would 
not  believe  that  we  would  honor  our  com- 
mitments to  our  allies  If  It  means  177  mil- 
lion American  deaths,  what  level  of  casual- 
ties do  they  believe  we  would  accept?  How 
many,  liideed.  If  the  decision  were  yours. 
would  you  accept?  One  hundred  million'' 
Fifty  million?  Ten  million?  One  million? 
It's  a  hard  question, 

"I  have  discussed  this  question  with  some 
Europeans  nuking  them  to  guess  how  the 
.^.merican  President  would  act.  I  have 
found  no  European  who  believed  we  would 
Initiative  a  war  If  the  casualties  would  be 
much  over  20  mlUicni.  and  some  believed  we 
would  be  deterred  at  less  than  2  million. 
One  lh.>ughiful  critic  thinks  we  would  be 
dPt-orre<l  Just  at  the  prospect  of  the  Russians 
dept roving  6  or  10  empty  cities. 

Published  unclassified  estimates  of  the 
amraiii!  of  damage  that  the  United  .States 
would  suffer  in  a  war  generally  run  around 


bO  to  60  mijiion.  If  these  estimate?  ure  rele- 
vant— which  u^  d-  ubiful,  since  they  gener- 
ally assume  a  Soviet  Union  surprise  att.'ick 
on  an  unaiert  United  States — then  we  are 
already  deterred  from  living  up  to  our  alli- 
iii.ce  oblitat.i  i.t  If  they  are  not  rele\ant, 
then  we  ought  to  make  relevant  estimates 
for  both  new  and  the  future, 

"The  critical  fxjint  is  whether  the  Soviets 
believe  we  c<in  keep  our  casualties  to  a  level 
we  w^uld  find  acceptable  whatever  that  level 
niay   be 

"If  so.  they  will  be  deterred  from  very 
provocative  aggressions  surii  as  a  ground  at- 
tack on  Europe  or  e vacua  t  ite  their  cities  and 
presenting  us  with  an  ult.matum 

"But  if  they  do  not  behrve  we  can  keep 
casualties  to  an  .-acceptable  ie\el.  tl^e  Stniets 
may  feel  safe  In  undertaking  these  ex- 
tremely provocative  military  adventures. 
Or  at  least  the  Europeans  may  feel  that  the 
Soviets  will  feel  safe  which  creates  an  ex- 
tremely dangerous  pre^.-^ure  and  blackmail 
Eitu'Hiion 

"But  what  d.  "er;-  tlie  Russl.'ins  f n  ^:n  a  se- 
ries of  K<.reas  and  Ind<.clilnr\.'^''  It  is  prob- 
ably less  the  fear  of  a  direct  US  attack  with 
our  current  forces  than  the  probability — 
In  response  to  such  crises — that  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  will  ereatly  increase  both 
their   military   strength   and   their  resolve 

'The  deterrent  effect  of  this  possibility 
can  be  Increased  by  making  exphcit  prep- 
arations for  a  capHblhty  for  increasing  our 
strength  very  rapidly  whenever  the  L>ther 
side  provokes  us.  For  exami^ie  m  June 
1950  the  United  States  was  encAt'cri  m  a 
great  debate  whether  our  defense  budget 
should  be  14  ].s  or  16  billion  dollars  Along 
came  Korea  Congress  quickly  authorized 
$60  billion,  an  Increase  by  a  fact  :r  of  4 

"No  matter  what  snccesiies  the  RtisKians 
had  in  Korea,  that  authorization  rrpresetitg 
an  enormous  military  defeat  for  them. 
However,  it  wa*  almost  3  years  before  that 
authorization  was  fully  translated  into  In- 
cren-sed  budeete  and  increased  military 
power  It  is  very  valuable  to  ha;e  a  c  ^pa- 
billty  to  increa-^e  our  defense  expenditures, 
but  this  capability  becomes  many  times 
tnr>re  valuable  !f  authorizations  can  be  trans- 
lated Int-o  military  .strength  in  a  year  or  so. 
"If  the  Russians  know  that.  If  thev  allow 
Int^rttr-.tional  relati.ins  to  deteriorate  we  will 
probably  go  into  an  effective  crash  program. 
then  they  may  be  much  less  willing  to  let 
L.ternatlonal    relations    deteriorate 

"The  problem,  of  covirse  is:  "Would  we 
have  the  time  to  put  in  a  useful  program?' 
For  example  the  basic  military  posture — in- 
cluding inst,a nations— must  be  of  the  proper 
sr»rt  if  it  is  xc  be  possible  to  expand  It.  within 
a  year  or  so,  to  the  point  where  it  is  prepared 
to  fleht  a  war  in  addition  t-o  beinp  able  to 
deter  one  Our  current  posture  is  probably 
far   from  optimum  for  doing  tins. 

"Particularly  if  these  preparations  were  at 
least  moderately  expensive  and  very  explicit. 
The  RtissiaiiS  m;giit  find  it  credible  tliat  we 
would  initiate  and  cnrry  thrt-ugl;  such  a  pro- 
gram if  they  were  even  provxative  say.  on 
the  scale  o'.  Korea  or  even  less  The  Rus- 
sians would  tiien  be  presented  with  three 
alternatives 

■  1.  They  could  strike  the  Ur.it^d  St..tes. 
before  the  buildup  got  very  far.  Titis  might 
ICK'k  very  unattraciive  especially  since  tiie 
buildup  wtiuld  almost  certainly  be  accom- 
panied by  an  increi.sed  alert  and  other  meas- 
ures to  reduce  the  vulnerability  ol  S.AC 

"2  They  could  try  to  match  the  U  S  pro- 
gram.    This  would  be  very  expensive. 

'3  They  could  accept  a  petition  of  In- 
feriority This  would  be  serious  since  we 
would  now  have  a  'fight  the  war'  capability 
as  well  as  a  'deter  the  war'  capability 

"In  all  cases  the  cost  and  risk  of  their 
provocation  would  have  been  Increased  and 
It  Is  not  at  all  tinlikely  tliat  the  Soviet*  would 
take  these  extra  cc*ts  and  risks  into  ac- 
count  before  they   attempt   provocation.     If 
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they  were  not  deterred,  then  we  couM  launch 
Into  the  crash  program  so  that  we  would 
be  In  a  position  to  correct  the  result*  of  their 
past  provocation  or  at  least  so  that  they 
would  be  deterred,  la  the  future,  from  ex- 
ploiting these  results. 

".V,  d  'Limited-icar  prograrn' 
"It  niight  be  particularly  valuable  to  have 
credible  and  explicit  plans  to  institute  an 
adequate  clvU-defense  program  and  a 
hmited-war  program.  The  l^.^'.;tu•.on  of  a 
crash  program  would  make  it  very  credible 
to  the  rvussians.  our  allies,  and  neutrals  that 
we  would  go  to  war  at  an  appropriate  level  li 
we  were  provoked  again. 

"It  Is  important  to  ui^derstand  that  we 
have  this  asset,  the  ability  to  spend  large 
sums  of  maney   rather   rapidly, 

"Let  us,  for  example  assume  a  new  Berlin 
crlsia  *  *  •  It  would  be  most  impr  •^.ible 
that  we  would  wage  a  war  if  the  Rus-sums 
gradually  put  the  squeeze  on  Berlin  N^'ver- 
theless,  in  all  likelihood  State  Department 
negotiators  negotiating  with  the  Ru^i;ins 
will  try  to  tell  them  that  they  couldn't  afford 
to  push  lis  out  of  Berlin  because  in  some 
vague  way  we  will  do  5.jmeth:r.g  very  vio- 
lent; that  we  would  use  our  military  forces. 
But  our  negotiators  would  be  ai'r  ad  to  spell 
our  threat  out.  f  r  nothing  that  they  could 
spell  out  would   be  credible. 

"Even  today  the  Russlaxis  have  tuld  .is 
that.  If  we  send  soldiers,  they  will  kill  them; 
that.  If  we  send  tanks,  they  wUl  burn  them. 
and  that  they  can  deter  us  from  an  all-out 
war,  because  they  have  rockets  trained  on 
our  cities.  The  S*.)v{ets  are  saying  that,  at 
any  level  of  violence  that  we  care  to  use. 
they  can  either  meet  that  level  on  the  spot 
Or  promise  such  a  severe  punishment  that 
we  will  be  deterred.  The  Rus.sians  have  a!.w 
pointed  out  that  Berlin  la  a  chf>ss  g.une, 
not  a  poker  game;  that  everybxly  caii  see 
what  our  position  is. 

"If  the  Soviets  are  right,  that  our  only 
alternatives  are  violence  or  defeat — where 
defeat  would  be  an  acceptance  of  some  new 
and  unsatisfactory  status  of  Berlin — then 
the  Soviets  could  probably  be  su'-cessful  In 
talking  us  Into  adopting  a  face-saving 
method  of  losing  Berlin  rather  than  une 
which  made  it  clear  to  all  that  we  have  s'-if- 
Xered  a  serious  defeat 

"In  actual  fact,  we  have  some  very  strong 
cards  to  play,  but  If  we  d  :>  not  know  what 
these  cards  are  we  may  be  tricked  out  of 
playing  them. 

"If  we  refuse  to  acc°pt  a  face-s.ivi:.g  de- 
feat and.  In  fact,  force  the  Rx^lana  u,  rub 
our  noses  In  the  dirt,  then  it  wr.ild  be  clear 
to  all  In  NATO  [North  Atlantic  Trea'y  Or- 
ganization] and  the  United  States  that,  un- 
less we  do  somethirg  spectacular  to  recover 
the  situatl  -n.  the  NATO  nations  can  no 
longer  rely  on  us  fi>r  .'.ny  kind  of  protection. 
"Under  these  circumstances  the  U  S  Gov- 
ernment would  hnve  to  gu  into  enormous 
defense  budgets,  probably  cl'^se  to  at  least 
$100  billion  a  year  level.  These  defense 
budgets  would  be  dosi^ned  not  only  t.)  im- 
plement otir  current  for.^es  but  al.so  U:t  buy 
large  limlt^xl-war  f'irces,  and  to  buy  things 
like  civil  d-fense  and  t.he  c  rrespondlng  mil- 
itary forces  that  would  give  us  a  credible 
capability  for  Initiating  a  war  if  a  h-omiliat- 
tn^  ""isls  should  be  repe.Ted 

"There  will  also,  under  these  clrru.-n- 
stances,  be  enormous  pressure  on  the  N.A  ro 
nations  to  combine  into  an  even  tighter  iili- 
ance  and  to  mobilize  their  resources  f  r 
tie.r  d»fen3e  also.  This  would  mean  that, 
as  in  Kurea.  evfa  if  we  lost  Berlin  in  the 
military  sense,  the  Hu.ssian,s  would  have  lost 
this  particular  c.-inioaign  While  Berlin  U 
Important  both  ethically,  politically  and 
oven  resourcewtse.  its  loas  w^uld  not  com- 
pare to  the  greatly  increased  power  on  the 
aide  of  the  West. 

"This  Is  the  threat  we  have  ai7.i;:.,>  >via 
RuFjlans.  If  we  don't  know  'hit  •*  e  h.i.e 
this  threat,  if  we  believe  th-."  i;.  ;:-■  t. ...  •  t..a 


budget  by  a  factor  or  two  really  would  mean 
some  sort  of  immediate  bankruptcy  or  other 
financial  catastrophe,  then  ♦  he  Russians  can 
present  us  with  alternatives  which  nny  in 
the  end  result  in  their  getting  the  diplo- 
matic, ixilitical.  and  f' ireigt'.-policy  victory. 
It  Is  important  that  we  ut.der^jtand  'var  own 
strengtn. 

"Con>-lusiorit 

'"Even  If  wp  have  acquired  the  hlghent 
quali'y  de'errenne  capability,  we  must  still 
ha -e  a  'MpabiUty  f  ir  fighting  and  surviving 
wars  a.^  lug  as  it  is  possible  to  tiave  such  a 
capability  This  is  true  not  only  because  It 
Is  prudf^nt  to  take  out  insurance  against  a 
war  occurring  unintentionally,  but  also  be- 
cau-^^e  we  must  be  able  to  stand  up  to  the 
threat  of  fighting  a  war  or  even  be  able  to 
credibly  threaten  to  wage  war  ourself.  We 
must  have  an  "alternative  to  peace."  as 
long  as  we  don't  have  a  world  government 
and  as  long  as  It  Is  technologically  and 
economically   f)osslble  to  have   one. 

"Under  current  programs  the  United 
States  may  not  be  willing  In  a  few  years  to 
accept  a  Soviet  retaliatory  blow,  no  matter 
what  the  provocation.  The  occurrence  of 
such  a  situation  Is  equivalent  to  breaking 
our  alliance  obligations  and  signing  a  non- 
aggression  treaty  with  the  Soviets — a  non- 
aggression  treaty  with  almost  200  mil- 
lion American  hostages  to  guarantee 
performance. 

"Since  it  now  seems  most  unlikely  that 
the  Soviet  menace  will  go  away  by  Itself 
and  since  we  have  eschewed  preventive  war 
as  a  possibility,  we  must  seek  the  solution  to 
our  problems  along  the  path  of  some  degree 
of  coexistence  or  collaboration. 

"If  we  are  to  do  this  effectively,  we  must 
appear  extremely  competent  to  the  Soviet 
leaders.  They  must  feel  that  we  are  putting 
adequate  attention  and  resources  Into  meet- 
ing our  military,  political,  and  economic 
problems.  This  is  not  a  question  of  at- 
tempting to  bargain  from  strength,  but  one 
of  looking  so  Invulnerable  to  blackmail  and 
aggressive  tactics  that  Soviet  leaders  will 
feel  It  is  worth  while  to  make  agreement*  and 
foolish  not  to. 

"How  Russians  see  US.  leaders 
"One  gets  the  Impresalon  that  up  to  about 
1956  or  1957,  the  average  senior  Russian  did 
have  an  enormous  respect  for  UJ3  planners 
and  decision  makers — a  respect  which  they 
have  now  begun  to  lose.  Many  of  the  com- 
ments they  make  on  remarks  that  some  of 
our  military  and  political  leaders  have  made 
are  contemptuous — and.  a  sober  examina- 
tion Indicates,  properly  contemptuous.  In 
the  precartotis  present  and  the  even  more 
precarious  future  it  would  be  well  to  go  to 
some  trouble  not  only  to  be  competent  as 
an  antagonist  to  the  Russians  but  to  look 
corr!p?tent. 

'Ideally,  winning  the  cold  war  would  mean 
tl-.e  establishment  of  peaceful  democratic 
and  prosperous  nations  everywhere  and  the 
complete  elimination  of  all  International 
cor.  filets  of  greater  significance  than  those 
that,  for  example,  occasionally  plague  United 
States-British  relations. 

"No  sober  student  of  the  international 
sceie  visualizes  anything  of  this  sort  occur- 
nnij.  Even  a  more  limited  objective,  the 
att.ilnment  of  a  physical  security  that  is 
Independent  of  Soviet  good  will,  is  probably 
UHcttalnable.   •    •    • 

But  the  situation  is  worse  than  this.  It 
is  nxist  unlikely  that  the  world  can  live  with 
an  uncontrolled  arms  race  lasting  for  several 
decfdes.  It  Is  not  that  we  could  not  match 
Soviet  expenditures;  It  Is  simply  that,  as 
technology  advances,  as  weapons  become 
mori!  powerful  and  more  diverse.  It  is  most 
likely  that  there  will  have  to  be  at  least 
Implicit  agreements  on  their  use,  distribu- 
tion and  character  If  we  are  not  to  run  un- 
acceptably  high  risks  of  unauthorized  or 
irresponsible  behavior. 


"No  matter  ho^  Inimical  the  Sovieu  ferl 
toward  us.  they  have  common  interestti  with 
us  in  this  field.  This  does  not  mean  ihiit 
they  will  not  try  to  use  the  common  threat 
to  c^btaln  unilateral  advantages  i  It  Just 
means  that  there  Is  an  Important  area  for 
bargaining  here  and  one  which  we  must  fully 
exploit. 

"As  a  prerequisite  to  exploiting  it  we  must 
do  our  homework.  We  must  know  what  we 
are  trying  to  achieve,  the  kind  of  concessions 
that  we  can  afford  to  give,  the  kind  of  con- 
cessions that  we  insist  on  getting  from  the 
Soviets.  All  of  this  will  require,  among 
other  things,  much-hlgher-quallty  prepara- 
tions for  negotiations  than  have  been 
common. 

"Aside  from  the  Ideological  differences  and 
the  problem  of  security  itself,  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  objective  quarrel  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Russia  that 
Justifies  the  risks  and  costs  that  we  subject 
each  other  to.  The  big  thing  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  have  to  fear 
from  each  other  is  fear  ItselT.  •    •    • 

"But,  even  if  It  were  conceded  that  all  wo 
have  to  fear  Is  fear  Itself,  this  would  not 
Imply  that  the  problem  Is  simple  or  easy, 
or  even  that  It  can  be  eliminated  by  any 
kind  of  arrangements  that  are  practical  fur 
the  next  decade  or  so;  It  Is  only  to  say  that 
there  do  not  seem  to  bo  any  fundamental 
blocks  to  making  things  more  manageable 
and  safer  than  Is  the  current  arrangement, 
namely,  an  almost  uncontrolled  arms  race 
ameliorated  by  some  vague  implicit  agree- 
ments and  unilateral  practices. 

"Progress  Is  so  fast,  the  problems  are  so 
unprecedented  and  the  lead  Umea  for  cul- 
tural assimilation  so  long  that  it  Is  difBcult 
to  believe  that  muddling  through  wi,i  w,,rk. 
We  will  need  much  better  me<-hanism«  fur 
forward  thinking,  for  Imaginative  research 
into  problems  of  strategy  and  f  »reign  po.uy. 
for  anticipating  future  developments  and 
for  planning  to  meet  them  thaii  we  have 
had. 

"These  mechanisms  can  be  made  available. 
The  tools  actually  or  potentially  available 
to  the  analyst,  planner,  and  decision  maker. 
both  organizational  and  technical  are  many 
orders  of  magnitude  better  than  K-iVhing 
we  have  had  before:  it  Is  Just  b.irf  y  ;  i.s,s:bie 
that,  with  a  determined  effort  by  lar?e  rvim- 
bers  of  responsible  people  w^  run  achieve 
enough  to  make  a  significant  d^fTeren'-e 
The  survival  of  our  civilization  may  df-pTd 
on  this  effort  being  made.  Let  us  U  «pe  that 
It  can  be  done" 

"UKTTKD  ST.^TXS  NOW  FACINO  ITB  GREAT  PANCrH  — 

THia  WARKiNG  IS  coNTAirfrn  IN  A  Nrw  tm- 

CI.U.  RSPORT:  THE  tTNITKJ  BTa  rj.>  IS  N'  W  ..If  S 
TO  A  DSVASTATINO  NUCXtAR  ATI  A'  K  EUSSIA  3 
LtAD  IN  MI.SalLES  IS  SEEN  AS  .  ■■  NrRuNTlNO 
TllZ  UNITED  STATES  WITH  THE  ^ElA  riil  b  KN - 
CIH  IN  ITS  HISTOBT 

"(Here  Is  an  official  report  on  the  peril  that 
menaces  this  Nation  in  this  age  of  missiles 
and  nuclear  bombs.  It  was  made  for  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  by  the 
Washington  Center  of  Foreign  Policy  Re- 
search of  Johns  Hopkins  University  Re- 
searchers at  Johns  Hopkins  have  been  making 
studies  of  military  problems  for  the  UJ3  Gov- 
ernment for  many  years.  Following  are  ex- 
cerpts from  the  report,  released  by  the 
Senate  committee  on  December  6.  1959:  i 

"The  military  position  of  the  United  States 
has  declined  In  the  short  span  of  15  years 
from  one  of  unchallenged  Becurlty  to  that  of 
a  nation  both  open  and  vulnerable  to  direct 
and  devastating  attack. 

"This  decline  coincide*  with  the  rising 
military  power  of  the  Soviet  Union,  but  the 
Soviet  challenge  could  not  have  been  made 
with  such  swiftness  and  success  were  It  not 
for  developments  In  military  technology  en- 
abling that  nation  to  threaten  the  security 
of  the  continental  United  States. 


"The  advent  of  the  nuclear-missile  weap- 
ons generation,  heralded  by  the  Soviet  ICBM 
I  Intercontinental  ballistic  missile]  test  of 
August  1957  brought  a  drastic  compreesion 
of  the  time  required  for  the  delivery  of 
nuclear  explosives  at  Intercontinental  ranges 
and  a  corresponding  reduction  In  the  attack 
warning  time  available  to  the  victim  of 
strategic  aggression. 

"These  effects,  added  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  as  yet  no  active  defense  whatsoever  agaiiisi 
an  Intercontinental  ballistic  missile  In  flight, 
have  gravely  Increased  the  temptations  to 
strike  first  In  a  nuclear  war 

"They  have  also  made  an  opponent's 
manned-bomber  force  highly  vtilnerable  to 
surprise  attack  by  the  side  that  first  achieves 
a  comprehensive  strategic  missile  arm 

"Should  the  Soviets  be  the  first  to  do  so 

and  this  now  appears  likely— the  marked 
first-strike  advantage  now  attributed  to  our 
Strategic  Air  Command  would  transfer  to 
them. 

'It  Is  this  possibility  that  disturbs  thows 
who  see  In  the  missile  gap  of  the  early  1960s 
the  greatest  danger  to  lU  security  that  the 
United  States  has  ever  faced. 

"It  U  unlikely  that  the  United  SUtes  could 
close  the  anticipated  missile  gap.  or  appre- 
ciably shorten  this  dangerous  transitional 
period,  merely  by  accelerating  the  produc- 
tion of  our  present  strategic  weapons. 

•Progress  In  military  technology  will  con- 
tinue at  an  accelerating  rate  during  the  next 
decade,  increasing  both  the  performance  of 
Individual  weapons  systems  and  the  number 
of  systems  that  it  beconres  feasible  to  de- 
velop. 

"The  arms  race  is  likely  to  be  of  such 
scope  and  Intensity  as  to  provide  each  of 
the  two  great  adversaries  with  repeated 
chances  to  seize  an  Important  lead  In  areas 
to  which  they  assign   priority. 

'It  does  not  now  appear  possible  to  de- 
velop active  or  passive  defense  systems  ca- 
pable of  fully  protecting  large  areas  from 
nuclear  attack,  or  even  to  provide  those 
point  targets  whose  locations  are  known  to 
the  enemy  with  invulnerability  to  multi- 
megaton  weapwns. 

"A  high  degree  of  national  security  is 
therefore  likely  to  remain  a  goal  unobtain- 
able by  military  means  alone  during  the 
next  decartf  The  protection  of  retaliatory 
power  win  continue  to  depend  heavily  on  the 
multiplication,  dispersal  and.  later,  the  mo- 
blllElng  of  strategic-weapons  systems. 

"To  assume  that  the  level  of  mutual  de- 
struction now  pxjsslble  from  a  total  nuclear 
war,  or  the  magnitude  and  Intensity  of  the 
accompanying  radioactive  fallout,  is  suffi- 
ciently high  to  make  nuclear  war  suicidal — 
and  therefore  Impossible— is  but  to  evade  the 
most  serlom  military  problem  that  this 
Nation  has  e\  er  faced. 

"The  Initiation  of  total  war  may  be  made 
Increasingly  hazardous  for  the  potential  ag- 
gressor, but  it  will  remain  a  course  open  to 
him  for  at  least  ;he  next  decade 

■  The  Unlte.1  States,  as  the  potentUl  victim 
of  such  an  attack,  should  have  the  ability  to 
fight  such  a  war  in  a  rational  manner  and 
should  give  the  most  serious  consideration 
to  those  civil -defense  measures  requisite  to 
the  protection  and  recovery  of  Its  population. 
"Foreseeable  progress  In  nuclear  engineer- 
ing will  make  possible  a  reduction  In  the 
costs,  and  consequent  Increase  in  the  avail- 
ability, of  fissile  materials. 

"Such  achievements  can  be  expected  to 
facilitate  the  nuclearlzlng  of  small  wars,  the 
nuclear  arming  of  allies,  and  the  spread  of 
nuclear  powei  to  additional  countries. 

"It  seems  anllkely,  however,  that  tliese 
effects  will  be  significantly  asymmetrical  In 
their  Impact  on  the  U.S.-US.SJl.  power 
equation. 

"Progress  In  chemical  and  biological 
weaponry  is  sJll  far  from  the  point  where 
toxlcologlcal  warfare  could  be  considered  at 
strategic  declslveneai. 
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"These  agenu  present  ancillary  civil  hnd 
military  defense  problems,  and  may  add  ui 
the  difficulties  of  arms  control,  but  their 
present  military  utlhty  has  been  exaggerated. 
'  W^iaf  United  Statex  can  ga^n  in  spare 
"Operational  satellite  and  satelloid  spi.ce 
systems  promise  to  become  available  m  n  r:- 
slderable  numbers  and  sophistication  during 
the  next  decade. 

"Their  military  employment  for  reconnais- 
sance missions,  attack  warning,  and  the  fa- 
cilitation of  communications,  navigation  and 
weather  prediction  will  be  of  relative  advan- 
tage to  the  United  States  in  view  of  lU  exist- 
ing needs  for  Intelligence  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  management  of  globally  deployed 
forces. 

"Their  use  for  these  missions  will,  however, 
sharpen  existing  tensions  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  provide 
fruitful  sources  of  new  ones. 

"It  appears  highly  unlikely  that  these  prob- 
lems can  be  avoided,  or  solved,  by  a  distinc- 
tion between  military  and  peaceful  uses  of 
space. 

"Tlie  employment  of  manned  orbiting 
vehicles,  and  of  such  maneuverable  space- 
craft as  may  be  developed  In  this  period,  ap- 
pears capable  of  radically  altering  the  pres- 
ent strategic  balance  only  under  conditions 
which  do  not.  as  yet.  appear  probable 

"The  unprecedented  level  of  destruction 
that  even  the  aggressor  must  expect  to  suffer 
In  a  thermonuclear  exchange  Is  the  princi- 
pal stabilizing  factor  In  the  strategic  equa- 
tion today,  and  U  likely  to  remain  so  for 
the  decade  ahead.  There  may  remain  great 
military  advantages  in  striking  first,  but. 
while  the  aggressor  must  accurately  deliver 
a  large  number  of  weapons  on  military  tar- 
gets to  triumph,  a  much  smaller  number  of 
weapons  landing  on  his  Industrial  and 
civilian  complexes  may  rota  him  of  the  frult.s 
of  victory 

"Opposing  this  stabilizing  infiuence.  how- 
ever, are  structural  instabilities  stemmnig 
from  the  characteristics  and  Interaction  of 
modern  weapons  systems.  Instabilities  aris- 
ing from  differences  of  timing  In  the  devel- 
opment or  deployment  of  weapons,  policy 
Instabilities  resulting  from  the  use  of  war 
threats  by  powerful  adversaries,  and  Insta- 
bilities inherent  in  the  spread  of  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  to  a  growing  number  of 
nation-states. 

"Characteristics  of  today's  strategic-weap- 
ons systems  which  tend  toward  Instability 
Include  their  vulnerability  to  surprise  at- 
tack, the  relatively  low  effectiveness  of  active 
defense  systems,  and  the  hair  trigger 
characteristics  of  warning  and  reaction  sys- 
tems that  make  possible  a  war  by  accident 
or  miscalculation. 

'Differences  between  adversaries  in  the 
time-phasing  of  weapons  systems  may  tempt 
an  aggressive  power  to  exiiloit  a  tempor.try 
but  powerful  military  advantage  before  it 
evaporates  or  transfers  to  his  enemy. 

"The  fact  that  mcxlern  strategic-weapons 
systems  take  many  years  to  develop  and  de- 
ploy In  adequate  numbers  makes  it  difficult 
to  avoid  such  Instabilities  through  prompt 
comp>ensatory  action. 

"The  United  States  could  do  much  to 
achieve  a  substantial  degree  of  nuclear  sta- 
bility in  the  decade  ahead  regardless  of  what 
the  Soviet  Union  does,  or  does  not,  agree 
to  do. 

"Means  appropriate  to  this  objective  would 
Include  the  variegation,  dispersal  and  pro- 
tection of  United  States  retaliatory  weaixins 
to  reduce  the  Soviet  temptations  to  strike 
first;  mechanical  safeguards  to  moderate  the 
dangers  of  accidental  war,  and  changes 
In  our  policies  and  military  capabilities  that 
lessen  the  free  world's  present  dependence 
on  nuclear  threats  for  Its  security 

"Proposals  for  total  disarmament    such  a.s 
those    recently    made   by    the   Soviet    I'm.  n 
should    be  approached    in   this  regard    with 
caution. 


'  Maximum  disarmament,  down  to  the 
level  of  national  police  forces  is  not  synony- 
mous with  maximum  stability  and  mav  in 
fact  be  inconsistent  with  it,       ' 

'  In  H  total'.y  disarmed  world,  even  a 
smaii  numoer  of  secreted  or  ciandestinf-iy 
manufactured  nuclear  weapons  could  dis- 
rvjpt  the  international  order  and  allow  one 
power  to  dominate  its  more  trusting  adver- 
saries 

•  It  IS  doubtful  that  any  devisable  rr,u-h 
less  agrccf»b;e.  inspection  svstem  cou'.d  dis- 
close such  violations  with  a  sufficient  degree 
of  certainty. 

"International  disputes  over  vital  political 
and  economic  issues  would,  m  any  event  be 
likely  to  lead  to  the  resumption  of  a  hectic 
arms  race  and.  in  the  final  analvsis  military 
power  and  technology  would  sUl!  decide  the 
outcome. 

"It  Is  highly  unlikely  that  any  foolproof 
arms-control  and  Inspection  system  can  be 
devised  or  that  abs«ilute  stability  is  auair,- 
able  by  the  most  strenuous  of  eflort*  in  this 
direction  But  there  are  sound  reasons  for 
believing  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  SUtes.  the  Soviet  Union,  and  other 
members  of  the  world  communitv  to  achieve 
as  high  a  degree  of  nuclear  stabilitv  as  r>ns- 
slble  In  the  next  decade 

"As    Russia's    strength    grows 

"Increasing  Soviet  strategic  capabilities 
are  reducing  the  deterrent  value  of  US. 
strategic  nuclear  power. 

"The  possibility  of  a  Soviet  surprise  attack 
on  the  United  States  cannot  be  ruled  out 
as  long  as  the  American  retaliatory  force, 
composed  predominantly  of  manned  bomb- 
ers on  unhardened.  Immobile,  and  uncon- 
cealed bases,  remains  e.v.'-emely  vulnerable 
to  a  missile  attack. 

"While  the  Soviets  may  never  achieve  an 
assured  ability  to  knock  out  SAC  (Strategic 
Air  Command),  conceivably  they  might  pre- 
fer someday  to  risk  the  damage  a  crippled 
SAC  could  Inflict  on  them  rather  than  to 
risk  the  dangers  of  not  striking  first  at  the 
-American  strategic  force 

"Even  during  the  period  of  its  great  vul- 
nerability. American  ret.allatory  power  re- 
tains considerable  deterrent  value  because  of 
the  uncertainties  discouraging  a  Soviet  first 
strike 

■  However  -Americar.  .".ecurity  ttaxb:  remain 
precarious  unless  SAC  s  present  vuinerabll- 
Ity  is  remedied  withm  a  short  pen  'd  of 
time." 


or    War 


RocKcrKi :  fk  Sittdy — "PossiBiLrrr 
MrsT  Be  Paced" 
The  danger  of  S<TViet  superiority  i:i  amis 
Is  discussed  in  a  report  on  "The  Mid-Century 
Challenge  to  US  Foreign  Policy."  published 
December  7  by  the  Rockefeller  Brothers 
F\jnd.  Inc  It  Is  based  on  a  study  by  a  panel 
headed  by  Dean  Rusk,  former  AsslEt.ant  Sec- 
retary of  Stat.e       Excerpts  follow 

"A  foreign  policy  which  devoted  Itself  ex- 
clusively to  avoiding  war  would  neglect  the 
constructive  a.«:pect*  out  of  which  a  true 
peace  must  develop  A  free  nation  which 
sought  nothing  but  peace  would  gain  peace 
only  at  the  price  of  its  fre*Hlom    •    •    • 

"The  possibility  of  war  must  be  faced. 
•  •  •  The  nature  of  the  present  situation 
offers  no  escape. 

"The  possibility  cannot  be  ruled  out  that 
the  Soviet  leadership  if  it  secures  a  clear 
superiority  In  the  arms  race  will  use  tins 
advantage  to  blackmail  or  to  attack  its  maior 
opponent  without  warning  That  possibility 
must  at  all  costs  be  forestalled 

"Under  present  conditions,  and  for  as  long 
as  necessary,  the  strength  of  the  Western 
deterrent  mus'  be  maintained,  with  clear 
realization  that  this  cannot  be  done  easily 
or  once  and  for  all 

"The  abolition  of  arms  )i,'>s  been  or.ce  more 
proposed  by  the  Soviet  G<ivernment. 
Whether  the  proposal  is  serious  Is  open  to 
doubt.   •    •    • 
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'  NejoUatiocs  muat  teat  whether  there  are 
aufflclently  significant  changea  In  the  Rus- 
sian position  to  make  It  possible  to  move  to- 
ward a  mutually  acceptable  plan  for  dla- 
armameat.   •    •    • 

"Persistent  and  unremitting  efforta  to 
achieve  atep-by-step  control  and  reduction 
or  arms  should  not  blind  the  United  States 
to  the  really  fundamental  Issues  Involved. 
If  the  control  of  arms  bee  mps  efTecMve  on 
a  broad  scale,  It  will  almost  certainly  be  be- 
cause International  mstitutiona  will  have  de- 
veloped greatly  In  scope  and  authority  over 
the  coming  years. 

"This  underlytni?.  basic  Soviet  danger  [  T 
expanding  Communist  power  and  isolation 
of  the  United  States  |  has  not  been  as  well 
understood  in  the  United  States  as  It  should 
be.  Certainly  the  situation  will  r.nt  be 
changed  by  a  lull  In  tne  cr..ses  which 
have  aerved  to  keep  the  United  Stages 
awake.   •    •    • 

"In  any  case,  the  free  world  as  a  h%.=iic 
tenet  of  policy,  must  not  permit  the  fom- 
munist  statea  to  extend  their  rule 

"The  United  States  cannot  accept,  under 
the  guiao  of  compromise  or  the  ea.<ilne  of 
tenalons.  measures  which  wou:d  abandon 
West  Berlin  to  Communist  rule,  dissolve 
NATO  [North  Atlantic  Trearv  O-^anlza- 
tionl.  ailow  West  Germany  to  fa.:  w.t.^.ir.  t.^e 
Soviet  orbit,  or  other-Aise  u:^der.^..:.•■  -ne  free 
•tates  of  Bi.irope     •    •    • 

'•Possibilities  muRt  be  kept  open  but  the 
West  cannot  afford  to  accept  illusory 
affreements.'" 


attitudes     taken,     the    opinions     held,     tlio 
ourses  of  action  proposed  In  1959 

There  Is  risk  In  this  approach  for  we  And 
o  irselves  balancing  precariously  on  the  nar- 
row line  between  a  maze  of  legal  technicali- 
ties on  the  one  hand,  and  a  maaa  of  geuer.u- 
Ities  i^n  the  other. 


January  is 
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CIVTL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr  Speaker,  r  a.«k 
unanimous  consent  that  thp  epntlpman 
from  Michigan  rMr,  Bentley)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  thi.s  point  m  the 
Rkcx)rd  and  include  an  addre.-.s 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  obiertion 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Including  in  my  remarks  an  address 
given  on  December  6,  1959,  in  N.  w  York 
City  by  Dr.  John  A.  Hannah,  pre.sident 
of  Michigan  State  University  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Richts. 
Dr.  Hannah's  address  wa.s  the  first  m 
the  series  of  Jacob  M.  Alron  Lectures 
sponsored  by  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  and  is  indeed  an  excellent  and 
comprehensive  speech  on  the  problem  of 
civil  rights. 

The  address  follows: 

Addrkss    bt     John     A      Ka.vn\h      Presibev 
Mzr-mnKn    Stats    U.vtversitv,    and    Ch.vir- 

MA.V,    C0MMrS.5I.    N    rj,    CiVIL    RIGHTS     A  LS     V 

Lectx-reship,  Antx-Defamation  League 
New  York  City,  Decfi.mber  6,  1959 
It  U  a  great  honor  to  be  oermltted  to  In- 
augurate the  Jacob  M.  .ALson  Lectures  and 
thl.s.  the  first  in  the  series.  Is  presented  In 
the  hope  th^t  It  will  contribute  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  whole  complex  problem 
of  civil  rlThto.  and  help  to  Justify  the  found- 
er s  belief  that  wisdom  will  grow  out  of 
■understanding. 

Your  officers  were  n'^nern-is  in  their 
demarcation  of  the  are*  for  discussion.  They 
resected  the  bro.id  interests  of  this  organi- 
zation, which  has  stood  for  so  long  in  the 
forefront  of  the  struggle  to  free  mens  minds 
of  the  Intulerance  and  pre.udlce  which  are 
at  the  root  of  our  civU  rights  problems 

Thla  lecture  will  be  in  two  parts  '  The 
first  will  deal  briefly  with  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  The  second  will  be  a- 
attempt  to  give  historical  perspective  to  to-^ 
day's  situation.  Some  knowledge  of  history 
makes   it  easier   U3  account    r  r  some  of  the 


I     THK  COMMISSION   OW  CIVTI,  RICKTS 

T>ie  e9.t..ib::.<:in\'^r.^  of  the  Commission  on 
C  vll  Rights  la  of  it.self  of  real  significance 
Ir.  history  Inasmuch  as  the  act  creating  it 
aj>nroved  by  the  Congress  In  1957  was  the 
R:st  national  civil  rights  bill  p.xsaed  since 
1?7.5  The  act,  while  much  compromised 
diring  the  enactment  process,  doee  repre- 
sent a  determination  to  come  to  gripe  with 
a  thorny  problem  that  has  been  with  ua  for 
more  than  300  years. 

There  is  cause  to  wonder  why  82  years 
should  pass  after  1875  before  we  again  turned 
oi.j'  attention  as  a  nation  to  this  vexsome 
issue,  for  Uie  matter  of  civil  rights  concerna 
the  fund:unenui  precepts  and  principles  up- 
on which  our  democratic  system  is  bomg 
painfully  built,  day  after  day  and  year  aft»T 
year.  Until  these  issues  are  finally  resolved, 
wf  cannot  truthfully  claim  that  our  Ideal- 
istic, courageous  experiment  In  aelf-govern- 
m-nt  has  been  wholly  successful,  nor  predict 
th^t  the  American  dream  will  ever  be  fully 
related.  Perhaps  the  very  complexity  of  the 
issues,  or  their  emotional  overtones,  have 
m  ide  us  reluctant  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
th;re  has  indeed  been  a  serious  hiatus  be- 
tween promlae  and  performance  In  our 
dsmocracy. 

However  that  may  be,  the  Congreaa  did 
ta;:e  a  meaningful  if  tentative  step  forward 
m  pacing  the  Civil  Rlghta  Act  of  1957. 
A:  rj.  as  If  anticipating  that  subeequent  de- 
ba-p  might  grow  too  vl.jlent  without  the 
restraining  force  of  fact,  it  created  the  Com- 
m;5sion  on  Civil  Rights  as  a  fact-finding 
boly  w.th  authority  and  reaponsibillty  to 
infiu.re  and  to  report,  but  without  authority 
to  take  corrective  or  enforcement  acUon 
Re;ilizatlon  that  the  Commission  is  thus  re- 
atrlcted  in  its  activities  i»  essential  to  any 
fair  appraisal  of  its  work  to  date  It  has  no 
other  answer  to  those  who  are  critical  be- 
c-iuse  It  has  net  done  something  to  ameilo- 
rat>  the  situation. 

The  Congreaa  speciflcally  directed  the 
C->rnm»sslon  to  m.ike  Inquiry  into  repented 
allegations  that  some  citizens  were  being 
deprived  of  their  right  t..  register,  vote,  and 
have  their  votes  counted  by  reason  nf  tiieir 
color,  race,  religion,  or  national  origin,  and 
to  mHk»  appropriate  recommendations  for 
act  <.n  If  these  allegations  were  found  to  be 
Jus -.1  fled  by  fict. 

By  this  directivo  -hp  r  .npres*  Indicated 
tha-.  voting  is  a  kev  Issue  If  government 
der  ves  its  just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed,  and  votes  are  the  accepted  ex- 
preialons  of  the  people's  will,  then  denial  of 
tne  right  to  vote  constitutes  an  intolerable 
subversion  of  national  self-interest. 

There  Is  no  need  to  labor  this  point  All 
Intelligent,  objective  Amertcans  will  sub- 
scribe to  this  phlloeophy.  for  they  appreciate 
how  precious  the  right  to  vote  Is  to  them 
I  b  -lleve  that  most  of  ua  understand  even 
thojgh  dimly  at  times,  that  when  one  man's 
right  to  vote  is  denied,  every  man's  right  to 
vot«;  la  thereby  Jeopardized. 

S  iffice  it  for  our  purnoeea  today  to  say 
tha-,  on  the  basis  of  affidavits,  investigation 
and  hearings,  the  Comml.sslon  found  and 
reported  to  the  Pr»siriPr;',  and  the  Con- 
gress that  qualified  American.'*— and  many 
many  thousands  of  them-  are  In  fact  being 
denied  the  right  to  vote  because  they  are 
members  of  the  Negro  race,  and  for  no  other 
reason  This  deprivation  1,  being  accom- 
pu5n»d  thrjugh  the  creation  of  legal  im- 
ped ments.  artmini.stratlve  obataclee.  and 
sometime  throuKh  positive  discouragement 
engendered  by  fears  of  e<vjnomlc  reprisal 
and  physical  harm. 


Were  there  time  I  could  cite  a  great  manv 
Instan'-es  In  which  dlstlngul.-shel  c;tiz-t;s 
w,-^.  H  •  r  of  philosophy  degrees  enrned  in 
R"M.»  f  .^:^.f^lca•8  foremost  universities  have 
b-.n  denied  the  right  U.  reputer  and  to  vote 
'  ri  'he  nim.slest  of  exrvses.  the  actual  reason 
bei!ig  that  they  are  Negroes 

We  learned  of  doctors,  lawvers  school- 
teachers, registered  nurses,  and  successful 
businessmen  being  denied  the  right  to  reg- 
ister and  to  vote,  simply  because  thev  are 
Negroes.  '' 

We  learned  of  courageous  yourg  men  who 
have  fought  In  our  country's  defense  and 
who  will  carry  crippling  battle  scars  all  of 
their  lives,  who  are  being  denied  the  right  to 
vote.  Just  because  their  skins  are  black 

It  should  shock  you  to  learn  that  today  in 
December  1959,  there  are  at  least  16  couniea 
in  the  United  States  in  which  one-third  or 
more  of  the  population  la  nonwhlte  In  whvh 
not  a  single  nonwhlte  U  permitted  to  register 
to  vote.  In  a  far  larger  number  of  counties 
with  very  substanUal  numbers  of  Negro  citi- 
zens, only  a  token— and  a  very  small  token  — 
number  are  permitted  to  vote. 

These  nonwhlte  citizens  live  useful  lives 
pay  taxes,  aerve  In  our  military  forces  and 
yet  they  are  denied  the  right  to  any  voice  in 
the  conduct  of  a  Government  they  support 
with  their  taxes  and  are  willing  to  de'end 
with  their  lives  If  need  be 

Thla  is  Indefensible.  The  rec-rd  Is  r>ir 
The  facta  are  undisputed.  The  caae  has  «, ,  u 
made  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  w,i  ».ii 
have  the  courage  and  good  sen**  u,  do  ».jn.e- 
thlng  about  It. 

Eirly  In  Ita  work,  the  Commlaalon  decided 
to  concentrate  upon  two  other  areaa  in  which 
there  was  suhsUntlal  reason  to  believe  that 
equal  protecUon  of  the  law  was  not  being 
extended  to  all  cltlsena  equally.  These  ».re 
education  and  housing. 

Thla  decision  waa  taken  deliberately  In  'uU 
realization  that  there  were  many  uthcr  areas 
worthy  of  attention.  Including  the  use  of 
public  accommodatlona.  the  admlnUtratlon 
of  Justice,  the  content  oif  school  currlculums 
In  which  clvU  rlghta  are  studied,  employment 
pracucea.  discrimination  in  transport uion 
and  In  labor  union  membership,  u.  name  a 
few. 

But  the  llfeUme  of  the  Commissi., n  U.en 
being  limited  to  some  16  muni;^.  it  w*s  de- 
cided to  undertake  extensive  lnve£'i^-Hi:>.a 
into  voting  as  spelled  out  by  the  c^UKres- 
alonal  edict  and  two  other  areaa  of  edu  at!,  n 
and  housing  only.  The  Commission  felt  ti.at 
theae  were  key  areaa. 

Now  that  the  life  of  the  C  ii.n.:.s,s.,,n  has 
been  extended  for  another  2  •.  -.rn  :t  pr  - 
poeea  to  venture  Into  aome  u-  .e.-  ^rea..  •  ,•, 
will  conUnue  to  place  lu  flr.s'  -n.pi.us.s  ,, 
voting,  education,  and  houalng. 

How  shocking  the  situation  U  In  one  of  the 
areas  to  which  the  Commission  propoaes  to 
addreaa  Ita  attention— the  admlnUtratlon  of 
Justice— waa  vividly  portrayed  recently  when 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
reported  an  exhaustive  Investigation  into  a 
murder  of  a  Negro  In  a  SUte  in  which  the 
grand  Jury  failed  to  Uike  any  action  despite 
the  fact  that  all  the  evidence  necessary  to 
indict  the  participants  In  thla  revolting  crime 
had  been  submitted  to  local  authorlUea. 

The  Commission  turned  Its  attention  to 
education  for  a  number  of  pressing  reasons 
The  first  was  that  great  public  interest  had 
been  aroused  by  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
against  school  segregation;  and  In  matters 
of  public  policy,  public  Interest  U  an  essen- 
tial to  Informed  public  action.  The  second 
waa  because.  In  the  words  of  the  report  The 
American  system  of  public  education  n-u.-t 
be  preserved  without  Impairment  because  an 
educated  citizenry  Is  the  malnsuv  uf  the 
Republic  and  full  educational  opportunity 
for  each  and  every  citizen  U  America's  major 
defen.se  against  the  world  threat  to  freedom  " 
The  third,  unexpressed  but  none  the  less 
compelling,  was  that  tradlUonally  we  have 
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looked  to  educa'lon  to  free  mens  minds  of 
intolerance  and  prejudice  and  we  must  iot>k 
to  education  to  work  its  slow  but  certain 
mlraclee  In  the  whole  broad  area  of  civil 
rights  11  we  are  lo  make  aubstantiaJ  progresa 
toward  achlevenient  of  our  national  laealf 
The  fourth  was  )>ecauae  the  Comir. isii  a.  icii 
that  It  could  m  ike  a  valuable  contribution 
by  Identifying  the  factors  and  Influences  that 
resulted  In  public  acce]  tance  of  school  de- 
segregation In  8<ime  communities  and  com- 
motion and  charifl  in  others. 

Here.  too.  the  Commission  made  findings 
of  the  fact  and  submitted  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  and  the  C«jngr<  ss 

The  report  states  that  "the  problem  is  how 
to  comply  with  .he  Supreme  Court  decision 
while  preserving  and  even  Improving  public 
education.  The  ultimate  choice  of  each 
State  (and  community*  Is  t)etween  finding 
reasonable  ways  of  ending  compulsory  seg- 
regation In  Its  schools  or  abandoning  its 
system  of  free  public  education." 

Eventa  and  de\elopments  of  recent  months 
have  verified  the  validity  of  that  analysis 

Let  us  turn  qjickly  now  to  a  brief  com- 
ment on  the  housing  problem,  the  third  area 
of  major  concern  to  the  Commission  In  the 
early  uiontha  of  Ita  opcratlona  Voting 
rights  and  schoo  segregation  hare  long  been 
recognized  aa  Issues  of  paramount  Impor- 
tance, but  It  w:is  not  until  comparatively 
recently  that  we  recopnlzed  that  how  men 
live  is  affected  t^  a  great  degree  by  the  ex- 
tent to  which  equal  protection  of  the  l.iw  la 
extended  to  th?in.  Our  concern  la  height- 
ened by  the  evidence  coming  In  day  after 
day  aa  to  the  eCect  of  poor  housing  on 
Juvenile  delinquency,  crime  rates,  and  other 
social  Ills 

Housing  conditions  and  practices  are  of 
particular  Importance  because  abuses  here 
do  not  tend  to  l)e  concentrated  In  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  but  are  plainly  evident 
in  most  of  our  la-ge  cltlea  everywhere.  Hous- 
ing Is  no  sectloiAl  problem;  it  la  one  with 
which  all  of  us  are  Immediately  and  un- 
comfortably concerned.  I  say  "uncon:ifort- 
ably"  because  as  Julius  Prlngle  of  South 
Carolina  said  to  his  northern  countrymen 
In  the  days  Just  before  the  Civil  War: 

"To  preach  di.  tant  reform  Is  very  cheap 
philanthropy— the  cheaper  In  proportion  to 
the  distance.  The  feeling  of  self-aatlafactlon 
exists  without  the  necessity  of  i>er8onal 
sacrifice." 

All  of  us  knov  how  much  easier  It  la  to 
•ay  "they  ahoulil  do  something  about  It" 
than  to  admit  "we  should  do  something 
about  It."  In  housing.  aU  Americans  have 
the  problem  on  their  doorsteps  or  In  their 
front  yards,  and  here  more  than  Negroes  are 
Involved.  Here  n  New  York,  for  example, 
you  have  the  m  itter  of  the  Puerto  Ricans 
ft«  well  aa  of  the  Negroes  In  your  midst,  and 
members  of  this  .>rgAalz«Uon  certainly  know 
well  that  religious  aa  well  as  racial  discrim- 
ination may  plaj  a  forceful  role  In  deciding 
who  shall  live  ^rhere.  Chicago,  as  an  ex- 
ample, has  lu  problems  with  more  than  1 
tnillion  Negroes  living  within  lU  city  11m. ls. 
Including  a  very  large  number  who  have  flcKl 
the  dlscrlmlnaUc  n  of  the  South  to  find  little 
Improvement  In  the  North.  The  west  coast. 
Where  our  Com  nlaalon  will  hold  hearings 
late  next  month,  wrestles  with  tlie  additional 
troublesome  task  of  dealing  equitably  with 
large  numbers  of  Mexican -Americans  and 
Americana  of  or  ental  descent.  Seme  c  m- 
Biunltlea  find  tliemselvcs  troubled  by  the 
records  of  their  treatmen*  of  Amer:c  .n  In- 
dians. Housir.K  !.<;  h  p'  i.iPTT  of  greater  di- 
versity and  r.i!.K>  t.^ian  peril. .ps  aiiy  other  in 
this  whole  civil  r.ghts  area. 

The  problem  it  fpltomlzed  In  one  pa.-^sage 
from  the  Comm.asion's  report  tliat  I  w.3uld 
like  to  call  to  your  attention. 
^°^1^K.  It  If  p<^)lnted  ovit.  seems  to  be 
the  one  comra'^>llty  in  the  American  mar- 
ket that  is  no:  freely  avHilable  on  equal 
terms  to  everyone  who  car.  afford  to  pay.  It 
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would  be  an  efTront  to  human  dignity  for 
anv  me  group  of  Americans  Ui  be  resincied 
U)  wpft.-mg  n:..T  hand-me-down  clothing  or 
•■<>  eating  the  leftovers  of  other  s  fo<xl.  Like 
'.  -Hi    and    ci.ilJ.ing.    housing    is    an    essential 

''■  '''f  yet  most  nonwhlte  American  families 
:.H\e  i,ii  choice  but  spc<.inahand  home.s  in 
the  mo6t  congested  and  least  desirable  sec- 
tions of  our  cities.  Tl.e  results  riin  be  st-en 
in  high  rates  of  disease,  fire.  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, crime,  and  social  demoralization 
among  those  forced  to  live  In  such  condi- 
tions. A  nation  dedicated  to  respect  for  the 
human  dignity  of  every  Individual  should 
not  permit  such  conditions  to  continue. 

In  making  its  preliminary  recommenda- 
tions for  correction  of  abuses  In  the  field  of 
housing,  the  Commission  was  encouraged 
by  its  observations  of  what  has  been  ac- 
complished In  some  places,  including  here 
In  New  York  and  In  Atlanta.  There  are  high 
walls  of  racial  and  religious  bigotry  still 
to  be  torn  down,  but  this  Is  one  area  In 
which  we  can  Jusliflsbly  hope  for  substantial 
Improvement  In  the  years  Immediately 
ahead. 

One  basis  for  thla  Justification  la  that 
the  Federal.  State,  and  municipal  govern- 
ments are  so  Intimately  and  actively  con- 
cerned through  slum-clearance  and  rehabili- 
tation programs  of  such  size  aa  to  be  heavily 
influential.  We  have  recognized  slums  as  an 
Intolerable  aoclal  disgrace,  and  we  are  setting 
about  eliminating  them.  Machinery  already 
In  motion  and  likely  to  be  put  In  motion  bid 
fair  to  bring  about  a  great  Improvement  In 
the  housing  situation  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. Another  reason  for  optimism  results 
from  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government 
la  BO  heavily  committed  in  the  financing  and 
mortgage  guaranteeing  of  such  a  substan- 
tial proportion  of  all  new  housing — and  cer- 
tainly there  Is  no  Justification  for  our  Gov- 
ernment Itself  practicing  or  encouraging 
housing  discrimination. 

In  the  few  busy  months  of  Us  existence. 
the  Civil  Rlghta  CommL'^slon  has  learned 
that  the  basic  problem  la  one  of  securing 
the  full  rights  of  American  clt;zens.hlp  to 
those  being  denied  In  any  degree  "that  vital 
recognition  of  human  dignity,  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws."  It  has  learned  that, 
by  and  large,  the  problem  Is  a  rarlal  prob- 
lem. The  children  and  grandchildren  of  the 
waves  of  Immigrants  from  the  r..-:*:'ns  of 
Europe,  reared  and  educatrd  as  An;^rlc;i.ns, 
have  dlFpersed  and  strengthened  our  com- 
munities everywhere.  Dluirlmlr.atlon,  once 
widespread  and  victimizing  Amerlcar^  f'  r 
reasons  of  race,  religion,  national  origin,  and 
economics,  is  now  largc!y  concentrated  upon 
our  18  million  Negro  citizens. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  Is  so.  for 
m.any  social  philosophers  have  pointed  out 
over  the  years  that  the  existence  of  a  sizable 
Negro  minority  has  been  "the  acid  test  of 
American  democracy.** 

In  part  this  la  the  old  problem  of  the 
vicious  circle.  Slavery,  economic  discrimina- 
tion, and  second-class  citizenship  have  de- 
moralized a  considerable  portion  of  tho.«e 
suffering  these  Injustices,  and  the  consequent 
demoralization  has  then  been  seen  by  others 
aa  an  excuse  for  continuing  some  ol  the  very 
conditions    that    cause    the    demoralization. 

The  fundamental  Interrelatlonahlps  among 
the  subjects  of  voting,  education,  and  hous- 
Ir.g  make  It  impoealble  for  the  problem  to 
be  Solved  by  the  Improvement  of  any  one 
factor  alone.  If  the  right  to  vote  is  secured 
but  there  Is  not  equal  opi>ortunlty  in  ed'.ica- 
tlon  and  hoitslng.  the  value  of  that  right  will 
be  discounted  by  apathy  and  Ignorance  If 
compulsory  discrimination  is  ended  in  pub- 
lic education,  but  children  continue  to  be 
brought  up  in  slums  and  restricted  areas 
uf  r.»clal  coi'^centration,  the  conditions  for 
good  education  and  good  citizenship  will 
still  not  obtain.  If  decent  housing  is  made 
avh.lhble  to  noi.whltes  on  equal  terms 
but    llieir   edvicati.iu   and   h.%blts   of  citizen- 


ship are  not  raised,  new  neighborhoods  wUl 
dt^;  nt-rate  Into  slums. 

Lc-t  us  turn  now  to  a  consideration  of  a 
few  of  the  historlcii!  facts  without  which 
we  cannot  hope  to  understand  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  situfttlcn  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves as  we  approach  t;ie  close  of  otir 
second  century  of  existence  as  a  N.iti..n. 
bom  in  revolution  and  ded.cated  to  the 
evolutionary  process  as  a  political  philosophy. 
II    civn.   RIGHTS   IN    H:sTORl^^L   P•'i-^^r-r:^E 

An  enlightened  audience  such  as  this  must 
be  presumed  to  have  familiarity  with  the 
great  basic  documents  of  American  history, 
but  at  times  great  public  debates  over  Issues 
of  general  concern  drive  us  back  to  our  books 
to  refresh  our  memories  and  to  adjust  our 
perspectives.  Such  Is  the  case  today  when 
the  American  people  are  coming  to  grips 
again  with  the  matter  of  how  to  make  prac- 
tice fit  theory  In  the  field  of  civil  rights. 

Wliat,  they  properly  ask.  Is  our  funda- 
mental philosophy  In  this  matter?  What  do 
the  documents  say?  What  does  the  record 
show? 

Basic  to  all  our  political  thinking  is  the 
Decl.aratlon  of  Independence,  the  revolu- 
tionary manifesto  that  still  amazes  us  by  its 
daring.  Its  eloquence.  Its  timeless:. ess 

You  will  recall  that  the  D^clan-.tlon  opens 
with  what  the  leaders  of  the  revtlutlcn 
against  kingly  tyranny  cons;  ■;<  red  t.^  be  a 
catalog  of  fundamental  htm.i.n  iDerties  as 
they  understood  them  to  be  after  years  of 
studying  the  writings  of  the  social  plilloso- 
phers  who  gave  to  those  times  the  n.-imc  of 
the  Age  of  Enlightenment.  Thry  asserted 
flatly  and  unequivocably  their  fundamental 
belief  in  one  Creator  who  had  endowed  H;s 
human  creatures  equally.  TiiPy  decinred 
that  from  this  endowed  equality  there  flowed 
political  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  inir- 
suit  of  happiness.  They  espoused  the  theory 
that  governments  have  no  inherent  povsT—s. 
but  df've  them  fr  m  the  consent  of  the 
governed. 

The  eecond  great  controlling  c^ocument  Is. 
of  course,  our  Constitution.  Its  preamble 
dedicates  the  Constitution  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Justice  in  the  new  nation,  and  to 
securing  the  blessings  of  hard-vion  political 
liberty  to  the  pee  pie  of  the  new  country. 
Th.e«(e  had  been  cntul  .pod  In  eeneral  terms 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 

The  great  American  experiment  in  demo- 
c-atic  self-goveinment  has  always  had  a 
fascinating  attraction  for  political  scientists 
and  social  philosophers  In  other  lands.  We 
hiive  attracted  m.'.ny  foreign  observers  to 
o'lr  shi-res,  and  we  h.avc  found  our  full  share 
of  critics  urr.-^r.c  them.  P.jme  C'f  the  ob- 
servers— r'-'tahly  tl'.e  Frenchman  de  Tocque- 
vl'.le  and  the  Englishman  Lord  Bryce — have 
themselves  contributed  to  cor  store  of 
knowledge  about  ourselves,  and  their  works 
h:ive  in  time  become  listed  an.cne  our  basic 
American  documents. 

More  recently,  a  renowned  Swedish  social 
scicutist,  Guimar  Myrdal,  hiitf  .'..i.tribu'.,eu  to 
f  .reijn  observation  of  the  Anieiican  scene. 
His  study  of  the  Negro  in  American  society, 
spKinsored  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation  and 
published  in  1944  under  the  t.ile  of  "An 
American  Dilemma."  bears  the  s.ignificant 
6U0t:tle.  "The  Negro  Problem  and  Modern 
Democracy."  This  is  a  monumental  work 
weil  worth  reading.  It*  opening  chapters 
bear  especiilly  on  the  m.atter  c:f  historical 
backgrounds  of  sociai  conditions  a*  he  found 
them  to  be  in  the  course  of  his  scholarly 
study  Myrdal  is  important  to  us  because  his 
Is  the  most  recent  cc.nipreher.sive  study  by  a 
competent  foreign  observer  of  one  facet  of 
the  question  with  which  we  are  dealing 
today. 

He  Is  another  of  those  who  sees  the  Ne^ro 
problem  as  central  to  the  whole  Issue  of  the 
eventual  success  of  our  democratic  experi- 
ment.    In  his  words  "the  Negro  problem  in 
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America  represent*  a  moral  lag  \i\  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Nation,  and  a  study  of  it 
must  record  nearly  everything  which  Is  bad 
and  wrong  in  Anierlca."  Because  of  the  re- 
cency of  his  study,  and  because  the  disin- 
terested though  friendly  analysis  he  makes 
is  so  appropriate,  I  •xi::  dr,i.w  heavily  up'.)a 
his  rep>o:  t 

Mvrdal  pavs  his  smrere  tribute  to  what 
he  terms  the  American  Creed  which,  he  says, 
IS  ^o  generally  approved  and  applauded  by 
a:i  citizens  that  it  explains  the  periods  of 
torment  through  which  we  pass  periodically 
as  we  try  our  honest  best  to  make  reality 
out  of  idealistic  theory  "America."  he 
writes,  ■  i,s  C'lntinuously  struggling  for  its 
soul    ' 

He  says  Inter  tha'  for  practical  purposes 
the  main  norms  of  the  American  Creed  as 
usually  pronounced  are  centered  in  the  be- 
lief In  equality  and  In  the  rights  to  liberty" 
as  expounded  !n  the  Det-laratlon,  In  the  Con- 
stitution, and  m  the  Bill  of  Rights  Our 
blueprint  for  national  existence  was.  he  de- 
clares, the  most  liberal  and  enlightened 
charter  yet  devised 

Lawyers  often  appeal  t-i  the  C'  restitution 
In  their  contents  in  the  rr^.odern  dav  but  In 
the  courts  of  public  opinion  the  appeal  is 
more  often  U)  the  principles  of  the  Declara- 
tion and  even  beyond  t*)  what  for  want  of  a 
better  term  has  o:*eii  been  cited  as  "the 
higher  law"  The  Declaration  Itself  ap- 
pealed to  the  laws  of  Nature  and  of  Na- 
ture's God"  and  to  the  Supreme  God  of  the 
World  for  the  rectitude  of  our  Intentions. •' 
Looking  at  these  living  documents  in 
retrospect,  we  >f  this  day  can  clearly  see 
that  what  the  founders  of  our  Nation  did 
was  to  set  up  for  their  new  country  a  set  of 
standards — of  Ideals — so  lofty  as  to  be  al- 
most beyond  attainmei.:  but  so  attractive 
that  they  would  serve  as  a  constant  chal- 
lenge to  men  of  g'xxl  will,  so  promising  that 
they  would  inspire  heroic  efforts  to  achieve 
them,  so  closely  in  harmony  with  that  which 
Is  divine  in  thinking  man  that  any  discord- 
ant notes  would  leave  him  unhappily  dis- 
satisfied and  discontented  ur.-il  he  h.id 
found  a  way  to  silence  them  forever 

The  Founding  Fathers  were  not  content 
With  voicing  lofty  ideali.sm  Being  eminently 
practical  men  who  had  risked  their  lives  In 
revolution  against  a  powerful  king  and 
growing  empire,  they  IrLstalled  the  basic  ele- 
ments of  a  political  svstem  by  which  these 
Ideals  might  be  achieved  in  time  They  be- 
lieved in  the  perfectability  of  man.  and  so 
believing,  they  trusted  those  who  would  come 
after  them  to  work  out  the  differences,  resolve 
the  conflicts,  settle  the  l.ssues  that  were 
bound  to  arise  in  a  new  and  expanding 
country. 

Both  their  Idealism  and  the  practicality 
were  put  to  the  test  at  the  outset  Slavery 
was  an  established  Institution,  and  slavery 
was  Inconsistent  with  their  Ideals  of  human 
freedom  and  dignity.  Being  practical  men. 
they  arrived  at  a  compromise,  which  wa^  to 
forbid  Importation  of  slaves  after  a  specific 
future  date  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  with 
the  supply  of  human  cha'teKs  cut  off.  the 
Institution  itself  would  eveniually  wither 
away  in  the  heat  and  light  of  public  dis- 
cussion 

That  they  were  wrong  we  know  now;  the 
political  machine  broke  down  when  It  was 
called  upon  to  deal  with  this  Issue,  and  otu- 
country  resorted  t^)  war  to  settle  it  perhaps 
needlessly 

All  this  serves  to  emphasize  the  fa.-*  that 
the  Negro  problem  ha.s  been  with  u,s  fr^.m 
the  beginning  of  our  country,  and  that  our 
success  or  failure  in  dealing  with  it  has 
always  been  and  continues  to  be  the  measure 
of  our  success  or  failure  In  making  prjicicj.: 
reality  fit  our  theoretical   idealism 

All  of  our  history,  speaking  generally  u  a 
reflection  of  our  constant  concern  that  we 
have  not  as  y«t  achieved  the  ideals  to  which 
wo  officially  and  traditionally  aspire.  This 
accounts,  as  Myrdal  points  out,  for  our  pro- 
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pen.sity  to  self-critl*.  ism.  which  sometimes 
amazes  and  pains  our  friends  and  gives  aid 
and  comfort  to  our  enemies,  as  today  when 
world  communism  capitalizes  ufx.n  our 
strugsrles  with   our  own   racial    problems 

But  viewed  m  retrospect,  uur  hi.st^/ry  is  one 
of  great  overall  progreM  toward  the  Ideal- 
istic goals  which  we  hold  consUntly  before 
our  eyes. 

Take  as  one  example  the  extension  of  the 
voting  franchise  At  the  end  of  the  Revolu- 
tion we  were  a  nation  of  apprc  xlmately 
3.250.000  More  than  1  million  were  not 
free — they  were  slaves  or  bondsmen  Of  the 
2  million  free  citizens,  not  more  than  120.000 
were  allowed  to  vote.  The  others  were  dis- 
enfranchised becaues  they  were  women,  or 
did  not  own  property  of  sufficient  value,  or 
for  other  reasons. 

Today,  the  right  to  vote  in  most  of  America 
Is  almost  universal.  Property  quallGcatlons 
have  been  eliminated  save  for  token  poll 
taxes,  and  women  have  won  the  right  to  the 
ballot.  Indeed,  the  lag  In  Negro  voting  In 
some  sections  of  the  South  la  almost  the  sole 
remaining  disfiguring  blot  on  a  record  of 
which  to  be  proud.  By  this  margin  do  we 
still  fall  short  of  our  goal. 

We  could  cite  many  other  significant  ad- 
vances In  social  reforms:  child  labor  laws. 
the  abolition  of  flogging  In  the  military  serv- 
ices, our  changed  penological  practices,  our 
more  humane  treatment  of  the  Insane,  pro- 
visions for  care  of  the  Indigent  at  public 
cost,  social  security  laws,  labor  legislation, 
public  support  of  education  and  scholarly 
research,  and  many  others.  It  Is  a  record 
Justifying  both  pride  In  what  we  have  done 
as  a  people,  and  hope  that  we  will  continue 
to  make  steady  progress  toward  our  lofty 
goals. 

One  of  Professor  Myrdal 'b  most  penetrating 
observations  Is  that  as  a  people,  we  are 
marked  by  a  high  degree  of  disrespect  for 
the  law.  He  points  out  that  when  we  as 
individuals  think  a  law  is  wrong,  oppressive 
or  unjust,  we  tend  to  disobey  It.  and  feel  no 
particular  twinges  of  conscience.  Justifying 
our  behavior  on  a  sort  of  buHt-ln  system  of 
appeals  to  a  higher  unwritten   law. 

We  need  look  no  farther  back  in  our  his- 
tory than  to  the  18th  amendment  for  the 
classic  illustration.  That  was  added  to  our 
Constitution  in  perfectly  proper  legal  form. 
^nd  prohib.tion  became  the  law  of  the  land. 
But  many  people  thought  the  law  was  wrong 
.  nd  pro-ceeded  to  disobey  It  willfully.  Such 
(  orruptlon  of  srx-lety  develope<i  that  in  time 
:t  was  repealed  In  this  ln.st.ince  we  proved 
that  our  political  machinery  for  social  re- 
f  ->rm  could  work  in  either  direction. 

But  it  Is  of  m^ore  slgnincance  to  look  to 
the  record  of  the  Norths  reaction  In  the 
d.iys  before  the  Civil  War  to  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Laws  and  the  Dre<!  .Scott  decision  of 
tie  Supreme  Court. 

The  abolitionists  were  outraged,  and  those 
who  did  not  then  share  their  violent  sentl- 
n  ents  were  arcnosed  by  appeals  beyond  the 
cour'.3  and  the  Constitution  to  "the  higher 
It.w    • 

I>*-ight  L.jwe;i  Dumond.  in  his  Antislav- 
eiy  Origins  of  the  Civil  War."  gives  us  a 
succinct  account  of  the  reaction  of  the 
Northern  States  Some  of  the  actions  and 
language  seem  str.tngely  familiar  t.<<lay  P^r 
example,  laws  were  passed  by  many  N  r'h- 
ern  State's  clefu-ly  Intend-xl  'yo  nullify  Fed- 
eral law;  "Ir.t^rp'veltlon  was  proposed  and 
a<lvocated  widely,  the  ii.se  of  State  and 
cf  tinty  Jails  fr.r  the  detention  of  fugitive 
slaves   wjus   prohibited. 

One  provLslon  of  the  P\igltlve  Slave  Laws 
Is  conceded  to  have  stirred  much  of  the 
o;)po6iti  n  in  the  North  It  sx^eciflcally  for- 
bade '^-stimony  by  those  alleged  to  be  fugi- 
tive slaves,  and  hence  the  free  Negro  w.u'; 
p-actlrally  defenseless  against  plain  kid:.^;.- 
Irg  »von  in  Northern  States  The  Nt-:i 
wxs  beginning  to  learn  the  lessen  of  the 
Ir  divisibility  of  freedom  As  Dumond  re- 
marks.  "8Q  long  as   these  acts  remained   on 


the  statute  books,  the  rights  of  free  men 
were  In  Jeopardy  "  Zealousneea  U)  protect 
thoae  rights  earned  converts  u>  the  anti- 
slavery  cause,  and  events  rushed  on  to  the 
ultlmaf/e  disaster  of  war. 

One  might  apologize  for  injecting  »_,  much 
history  into  thu  diACiuston  were  it  not  thai 
the  problems  of  today  are  Inextricably  tied 
Into  events  and  developments  of  the  past. 
Indeed,  we  need  look  back  to  ancient  (ireece 
for  some  of  our  references,  for  it  was  Aris- 
totle who  proclaimed  that  some  men  were 
natural  slaves,  fit  for  no  other  role  in  life 
His  Ideal  State  was  ruled  by  an  elite  leihi.t*- 
class  of  small  size.  lU  wants  and  necesbiiies 
supplied  by  slaves  and  a  middle  class  of  arti- 
sans skilled  In  their  crafts  but  not  in  poll- 
tics. 

The  Influence  of  Aristotle  s  thinking  wiu 
enormous.  This  philosophy  was  such  con- 
venient comfort  to  those  who  want^-d  t.,  ra- 
tionalize conquest,  plunder,  ai.d  empire- 
building. 

We  are  told  by  Lewis  Hanke  In  hu  new 
book,  "Aristotle  and  the  American  Indians." 
how  a  great  debate  was  staged  in  Spain  in 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century  in  an 
attempt  to  reconcile  divergent  views  towards 
treatment  of  the  Indians  being  encountered 
by  s<3ldlers  of  the  Spanish  King  in  their  con- 
quesU  In  the  New  World  Was  it  right  to 
make  war  upon  and  enslave  the  heathen  In- 
dians? Some  said  It  was.  and  clK^d  Ari.s- 
totle  as  the  great  authority  Others  dis- 
puted this  view  on  grounds  of  humanltarl- 
anlsm.  some  even  daring  to  claim  that  the 
Indians  had  a  respectable  culture  and  reli- 
gion of  their  own.  and  were  responsible 
human  beings  deserving  to  be  treated  as 
such. 

Quite  Incidentally,  we  find  something  of 
Arlstotles  view  coloring  today  the  argumenU 
of  those  who  seem  to  be  otherwise  Intelli- 
gent Americans  who  would  have  us  educate 
only  an  Intellectual  elite  and  who  would 
have  us  set  up  an  Intellectual  aristocracy  on 
the  questionable  theory  that  only  the  bril- 
liant shoiild  Inherit  the  earth 

But  enough  of  history  It  Is  hoped  that 
these  sketchy  references  will  suffice  to  prove 
that  we  are  not  dealing  with  new  problems 
and  hence  are  not  cursed  by  fate  beyond  all 
previous  generations  We  are  instead  in  the 
stream  of  history  In  this  as  In  all  other 
human  affairs,  and  shall  have  to  make  our 
way  as  best  we  can,  given  the  benef",t  of  the 
experience  of  those  who  have  gone  before  ux 
and  who  have  contributed  their  full  shnre 
to  the  solution  of  mankind's  besett.r.g 
problems. 

Your  officers  have  been  so  kind  as  X-r^  sug- 
gest that  an  attempt  to  look  t^)  the  future 
would  be  In  order.  This  is  risky  btislneM 
at  best  when  we  are  dealing  with  what  are 
essentially  human  relations,  which  are  gov- 
erned by  so  many  emotional  and  cultural  In- 
fluences which  laws  cannot  ea.s!ly  control 

But  reading  of  history,  and  observation  -f 
the  cTirrent  scene,  lead  to  the  inesrapahle 
conclusion  that  otu  great  ideals  still  si^ii.d 
before  us  as  bright  and  shining  as  ever  and 
that  they  may  be  seen  even  more  clearly  to- 
day because  as  a  peoplf  ue  have  moved  much 
closer  to  them  than  our  fatl.ers  were  More- 
over, the  machinery  of  fro.-  putjiir  discussion 
and  decision,  on  which  the  founders  placed 
their  hopes.  Is  not  only  unimpaired,  it  if 
much  Improved  over  the  first  machinery  they 
first   designed. 

In  the  current  controversy  and  debat/-  *e 
have  the  advantage  of  more  widespread  edu- 
cation and  better  media  for  the  tran.'imi'*Al 
of  Information  than  ever  before.  For  this 
we  may  well  be  thanjrful 

IXunond  Lb  of  the  opinion  that  the  fact 
that  the  Oeep  South  of  prior  to  the  Civil 
War  was  sealed  almost  hermetically  against 
the  Intrusion  of  Northern  thought  and  opin- 
ion led  almost  inescapably  to  the  test  of 
arms  He  contends  that  had  ideas  been  left 
free  to  compete,  the  decisl^^u  might  have 
evolved  less  painfully. 
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To  those  who  are  Impatient  with  the  slow- 
ness of  prcgresit,  we  can  point  to  tlie  lesson 
of  history  that  great  social  chimges  do  not 
come  overnight  or  totally;  they  conae  as  tlie 
result  of  the  Interwrking  </  many  forces. 
among  wlilch  one  of  the  most  powerful  l£  the 
Inherent  desire  of  most  people  to  be  decent 

Dumond.  In  tJn.  enlightening  paragraph  on 
this  general  topic,  says.  We  are  accustomed 
to  speak  of  public  opinion  as  Influencing  our 
legislative  bodStis.  our  executive  officers,  and 
even  our  Judlclr.ry.  It  Is  only  a  partially  cor- 
rect observation.  Changes  in  the  basic  phi- 
losophy of  a  people  are  as  Imperceptible  but 
fully  as  Irresistible  as  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
f.des.  InBtltutlon»\l  changes — constitutions 
and  constitutional  Interrrctatlons.  religious 
doctrines,  pollt.cal  ailnements.  and  govern- 
mental policies— follow  with  equal  certainty 
and  precision.  Public  opinion  rises,  falls. 
and  changes  In  course  with  the  fltfuineas  of 
the  winds,  ever  sensitive  to  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstances anl  the  vagaries  of  the  hour. 
It  Is  indicative  of  the  direction,  though  not 
of  the  degree,  of  a  changing  philosophy,  and 
ths  Intellectual  ferment  produced  by  Its 
tomadic  disturbances  leaves  an  Indelible  Im- 
pression upon  that  philosophy.  The  lag 
gives  stability  :o  our  Institutions,  and  pain 
to  our  reformers." 

Most  of  all,  I  find  comfort  and  hope  In  our 
lively  national  conscience,  which  leads  tis  to 
engage  In  wars  for  the  freedom  of  mankind. 
give  and  lend  billions  to  nations  less  well 
endowed  or  more  unfortunate  than  our  own. 
contribute  hundreds  of  millions  to  private 
charily,  and  In  the  fnce  of  the  free  world's 
applaus^for  th<*  humanltarla.-iism  of  our  ac- 
tloru.  still  leacs  us  to  utiUertake  another 
cearchlng  InquL-y  Into  why  we  have  not  done 
better  by  some  of  ovir  people  here  at  home. 
If  the  Comml!i8lon  on  Civil  Rights  d'>?8 
nothing  more  than  to  prick  that  national 
conscience  untl.  It  will  give  us  no  rest  as  a 
people  so  long  as  some  human  wrongs  go 
unrighted,  then  It  will  have  Justified  its 
existence. 

We  see  many  signs  of  this  stlrrlr^  of 
conscience  We  And  great  newspapers  and 
national  leaden  preaching  the  Inescapable 
truth  that  when  the  rights  of  one  are  threat- 
«fned.  the  rights  of  none  art  safe.  In  time, 
our  people  will  ^ome  to  believe  as  one  that 
when  a  synagogje  Is  bombed,  no  Christian 
church  Is  safe,  that  when  one  public  school 
Is  bombed,  no  scliool  Is  steady  on  Its  founda- 
tions; that  when  one  man  Is  lynched,  the 
security  of  each  of  us  Is  diminished  by  so 
much;  that  when  one  man  Is  denied  the  right 
to  vote,  our  own  freedom  of  decision  Is  com- 
promised. 

The  Indivisibility  of  freedom  Is  the  shield 
of  all  other  liberties  Our  pclit.cal  system 
Is  still  capable  of  repairing  the  errors  In  the 
social  order  that  deny  us  that  Indivisibility. 
In  that  knowledKe   lies  our  principal   hope. 

Judge  Harold  F  Medina,  himself  the  vic- 
tim of  cruel  persecullon,  had  this  to  say 
recently: 

"Freedom  Is  thi-  study  of  a  lifetime  Our 
Bill  of  Rights,  wlilch  looks  so  simple  when 
we  first  read  It  In  school,  is  a  dynamic,  flex- 
ible, ever-expanding  and  growing  definlUon 
of  our  fundamental  rlghU.  Like  the  search 
for  truth,  the  ulumate  In  freedom  L-  always 
Just  over  the  horizon  or  Just  bej'ond  our 
grasp.  The  trick  is  not  to  lose  It,  or  any  part 
of  It.  but  rather  x)  get  as  much  m  .re  uf  it 
&a  we  can  properly  asslmllau.' 

Finally,  we  must  remember  that  we  are 
dealing  with  human  beings  and  their  emo- 
tions, and  we  mtist  be  patient  in  that  kn(  wl- 
e<lge.  for  man  Is  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
wade.  Swlnbum}  suggested  srinethlng  of 
the  complexity  of  man  when  he  wrote; 

"Before  the  beginning  of  years 

There  came  to  the  making  of  man 
Time,  with  the  gift  of  tears; 
Grief,  With  a  glii&a  than  ran; 


r;e:isu.-e,  w  ;tl.  pain  for  leaven; 

Suinmer.  with  flowers  that  fell; 
R'  :n(  inbrauce  fallen  from  heaven, 

A'.d  madi.pRs  risen  from  hell; 
Strength  without  hands  to  smite; 

Lijve  that  endures  for  a  breath; 
Nieht.  the  shade  w  of  light. 

And  life,  tae  shadow  uf  death  " 

Nothing  gives  me  creater  hnpe  than  the 
very  experience  or  being  here  today  and  the 
freedom  I,  as  a  Protestant  Chrlptian.  have  to 
bring  to  you  who  are  of  the  Jewish  faith,  the 
messac^e  of  a  great  American  Catholic  a.s  a 
fitting  conclusion. 

Father  Theodore  Hesburgh.  the  president 
of  thi  University  of  Notre  Dame,  appended 
these  eloquent  words  to  the  report  of  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  of  which  he  Is  a 
member  who  has  served  superbly  well  Let 
them  serve  as  a  summing  up  and.  if  you  will, 
a  clarion  call  to  duty  for  those  who  truly 
believe  In  the  essential  dignity  of  all  indi- 
viduals. 

"No  one  who  really  believes  in  fuH- 
flcdged  citizenship  for  all  Americans  should 
delude  himself  today  regarding  the  true  per- 
sonal price  Involved  In  achlevlnE  it  The 
price  will  be  nothing  short  of  herr-ipm  in 
certain  areas.  Becaufe  of  the  deep  emotirnal 
overtones  of  the  problem  and  \xs  existence 
In  every  phare  of  American  life,  no  Ameri- 
c.in  can  esc.sjse  taking  a  stand  on  civil 
Hvhts.  •  •  •  Each  of  us  must  choose  to 
deepen  the  anguish  of  the  problem,  by  silence 
and  passivity,  if  nothing  more,  or  mtist 
take  a  forthright  stand  on  principles  that 
give  some  hope  of  eventual  solution   ' 

The  lines  are  forming  all  over  America; 
on  which  side  shall  we  stand'' 


HIGH  INTEREST  NOW  THE  AD- 
MINISTRATION'S TOP  PRIORITY 
PROGRAM— BIG  BANKEIiS  HELP 
TO  PLAN  N.ATIONAL  HOUSE-TO- 
HOUSE      dri\t:      to      launch 

■  CITIZENS'  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST 
INFLATION'  — PRESIDENT  EISEN- 
HOWER SUGGESTS  MILLIONS  OP 
LETTERS.  TELEGRAMS.  AND 
PHONE  CALLS  TO  MEMBERS  OF 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhowers  first  special  message 
to  this  se.ssion  of  Congress,  which  we  re- 
ceived ye.'^t^'rday.  renew.";  the  admmistra- 
tions  plea  fur  removing  the  42-year-old 
ceiling  on  interest  rates  which  the 
Treasury  can  pay  to  i.ssue  bonds  Of  all 
the  vital  issues  facmp  this  Nation,  in- 
cluding those  on  which  our  national  sur- 
vival may  hinge,  the  ad.niuiistration  has 
given  top  priority  to  its  ambitions  to 
achieve  further  increases  in  intere.^t 
rates.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  this 
morning  put  It  this  way: 

Eisenhower  puts  priority  on  end  of  bond 

rate  liinit. 

Yesterday  I  di.'^cusscd  some  aspects  of 
the  organized  squeeze  play  which  is  be- 
ing put  on  Congre.ss  in  an  effort  to  ob- 
tain a  further  boost  in  interest  rates. 
The  mo.'it  obvuius  part  of  tiie  ."iqueeze 
play  has  been  Uie  part  played  by  the 
Federal  Reserve.  There  is  a  loophole  in 
the  iJiterest-rate  law.  The  law  men- 
tions only  marketable  bonds  and  says 
nothing  about  a  ceiling  for  Treasury 
bills,  certificates,  and  other  forms  of 
short-term  borrowing.  This  has  pro- 
vided Uie  Federal  Reserve  a  means  of 
bringing    about    a    most    unusual    phe- 


nomenon— it  has  dri\cn  short -t*rm  in- 
terest rates  up  above  long-term  interest 
rates. 

The  topic  of  immediate  interest  yes- 
terday involved  a  question  of  what  the 
mterest  rate  would  be  on  a  new  issue  of 
1-year  bills  on  which  the  Treasury  was 
taking  bids  ye.sterday.  The  financial 
IJress  was  stating  in  authoritative  tones 
that  the  rate  would  top  6  ;:>ercent.  and 
n-..(jht  po.ssibly  go  at  high  as  5^  p-rcent. 
The  financial  press  was  calling  the  new 
predicted  rate  on  these  bills  the  bigpctt 
bargain  in  hi.<;tory."  As  I  pointed  out, 
the  financial  community  was  advertismg 
the  bargain  in  advance.  Congress  was 
being  blamed  for  the  giveaway  of  the 
taxpayers'  money,  and  apparently  all 
concerned  wanted  the  pubhc  to  know 
this. 

j^rtheiTHore.  the  predictions  of  yes- 
terc'.ay  turned  out  to  be  hithly  accurate, 
the  price  at  which  the  Treasury  sold 
these  bills  pives  a  yield  of  5  05  percent, 
on  the  basis  of  the  way  the  Treasury 
computes  the  yield  on  bills  Actually 
the  interei^t  yield  is  much  hi,.:her  for  two 
reasons:  First,  the  bills  are  discounted 
in  advance:  and.  second,  the  yield  is 
computed  on  the  basis  of  a  year  of  360 
days  The  real  interest  yield  on  the 
bills  sold  ye;^terday  is  equivalent  to  an 
mterest  yield  of  5  36  percent  en  a  Treas- 
ury bond. 

It  should  not  be  ncces-sary  t-o  elaborate 
on  my  remarks  of  yesterday  concerning 
the  phony  arguments  which  are  being 
u.sed  to  try  to  justify  removinp  the  4^4 
percent  ceiling.  Certainly  two  thint-s 
arc  clear:  First,  if  the  ceiling  i.s  removed. 
all  interest  rates  will  be  boosted,  and  the 
average  iiiterest  rale  which  the  Govern- 
ment will  have  to  pay  will  be  boosted; 
second,  the  propaganda  slogans  which 
arc  to  the  effect  that  i&suuig  short-term 
debt  is  "more  inflationary"  than  issuing 
long-term  debt  do  not  have  a  factual  leg 
t-o  .'^tand  on. 

Today  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to 
some  of  the  other  aspects  of  the  or- 
ganized squeeze  play  which  has  been 
planned  for  this  session  of  Congress. 

SMALL   CONnUBTTTRS  ASKEE   7X3    HEU"  PAT 
ADVERTISING    COSTS 

Last  November  the  heads  of  many  big 

financial,  banking,  and  insurance  organ- 
uation.<=  met  with  th,e  President  and  Vice 
President  here  in  Washington  and  laid 
plans  for  a  renewed  drive  in  support  of 
what  IS  called  the  Presidents  'campaign 
a  :a:r^<.t  infiation"  The  renewed  cru.sade 
I)"..'niu'd  at  that  t.mc.  according  to  news 
reports,  was  to  include  a  national  house- 
to-house  drive  and  a  solicitation  of 
funds  in  small  amounts  of  Si  to  $10  from 
millions  of  American  families,  to  help 
pay  for  leafiets.  billboard  advertisme, 
and  so  forth,  calluig  for  support  of  the 
administration's  "fight  against  infla- 
tion." This  nf.tjonal  house-to-house 
drive  was  to  bepin  shortly  after  the  first 
of  this  year. 

The  dign.taries  who  helped  launch  the 
new  crusade  include  the  heads  of  such 
orr-'anizations  as  the  New  York  Stock 
Exch.ange,  the  Investment  Bankers  As- 
sociation, the  American  Bankers  Associ- 
ation, the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce    and  others. 


I'i. 
Ii 


■  I 
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In  his  address  io  this  assemblage, 
president  Eisenhower  suggested  that: 

"I  for  one  hope  that  you  will  not  for- 
get what  telegrams,  letters  and  phone 
calls  coming  m  by  the  millions  can  do 
to  help  the  Conetress,  and  the  President 
and  the  entire  organization  he  heads,  in 
doing  the  right  thing.  This.  I  would 
feel,  would  be  one  of  the  great  services 
you  can  now  accomplish  for  the  United 
States." 

We  all  know  of  course  that  the  great 
crusade  against  inflation  is  noi  con- 
fined to  efforts  to  boost  interesl  rates. 
The  crusade  is  directed  at  other  things 
such  as  appropriation  measures  which 
the  administration  does  not  like  But 
high  interest  has  been  an  intimate  part 
of  the  crusade  at  all  times,  and  recently 
It  has  become  the  first  and  foreriiust 
objective  of  the  crusade 

It  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  of 
Interest  to  Members,  and  perhaps  t\tn 
helpful  in  analyzing  -.oine  of  their  a. ail 
problems,  if  they  had  a  fresh  rev.ew  of 
some  of  the  newspaper  reports  written 
at  the  time  the  renewed  and  more  in- 
vigorated crusade  wa.s  launched  last  No- 
vember. I  uivite  the  Members  attention 
to  two  such  reports,  one  from  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Ehspatch.  written  by  Richard 
Dudman.  and  the  other  from  the  Wa-sh- 
ington  Post  and  Time.s  Herald,  written 
by  S.  Oliver  Goodman.  These  are  in 
part  as  follows: 

fFrom  the  St.  Louis   Post-DispdV-h.    Nov    3. 

1957, 

National  Housk-to-House  Drive  .^gmnst 
iNrLATiON  AND  Spending  B.acked  by  t.i.s- 
IKHOWLR.  Nixon— Gaol  p  OR0.\Ni/Er)  by 
Some  or  Country  s  Top  Ba.skf.rs  a.n-i  In- 
surance Men  Who  Will  SKrT-c  C'^'Ntrtbt- 
TiONS  roR  Advfrtistnc  *nd  PLr.oGEs  !>.  S.avf 
Monet 

(  By  Richard  Dudman  i 

A  house- to-hovise  crusade  aataln.st  inflation 
was  organized  yesterday  with  the  backing  of 
President  Eisenhower  nnd  Vice  President 
Nixon. 

The  organ. zers,  a  noii-Ciovenimei;:  sr'up 
Including  sume  of  the  Niit.jr:  s  t  p  b.<:.s.ers 
and  insurance  men.  plan  to  open  the  Ccim- 
paign  shortly  after  the  flrs'  of  the  year 

They  plan  to  seett  contributions  of  11. 
$5  or  $10  from  millions  of  Americans  to  fl- 
Cance  leaflets  and  billboard  ad-ertiserneiits 
attaclting  infl.Ation,  .supporting  a  3«.;uiid  dol- 
lar and  advocat.ng  less  pri\ate  and  public 
spending 

They  also  hope  to  persuade  10  million 
to  15  million  .Americans  u<  sign  pledge  cards 
promising  to  work  f .  r  sound  Cn.'verun'.ent 
fiscal  policies,  to  save  more  money  and  spend 
more  wisely  and  to  increase  their  individual 
productivity, 

H  Bruce  P;ilmer.  president  of  the  Mutual 
Benefit  Life  Insurance  Co  of  Newark,  N  J., 
explained  the  pr'>gram  to  reporters  aft-er 
speeches  by  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  a  d,iy  of  planning  and  discussion. 

He  said  the  idea  was  his  own.  After  sound- 
ing out  several  national  organizations,  he 
asked  and  obtained  the  rr>operatlon  of  W. 
Allen  Wallis.  executive  vice  chairman  of  the 
Cabinet  Committee  of  Price  Stability  for 
Economic  Growth,  headed  by  Nixon. 

•  «  •  •  • 

Attending  the  meeting  were  85  pers.  ns 
representir.;  48  national  orgar.iz.i*;  .:.s  in 
fields  including  banking,  insurance  \('.:fr- 
tlslng,  farming  private  power.  in'»»=':i:e:;t, 
real  estate,  veterans'  affairs,  and  home  bvuid- 
Ing. 

Those  present  Included  O  Keith  Piins*on. 
president  of  the  New  York  .Stock  Exchange; 


Harsohel  D,  Newsom.  master  of  the  National 
Grar.ge;  John  D  Randall.  pre«ident  of  the 
.American  Bar  Association:  Martin  B  M( - 
KeniiUy.  national  commander  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion:  Dr  Louis  M.  Orr,  president  •>f 
the  American  Medical  Association:  Erwln 
D  Canham.  president  of  the  tTnlted  S'ates 
Chamber  of  Commerce:  John  C  Hagan  ,Jr  , 
pres.dent  of  the  Invesuiieu:  Bankers  .\s3.-n;ia- 
tion  of  America,  and  Kenneth  R.  Miller,  gen- 
eral man  n;er  of  the  National  Ass'^clatlon  of 
Man  ;  f.-i*'turers. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  addition,  the  group  hoped  to  form  an 
economic  advisory  ct^mmlttee  of  "carefully 
s€le<ted.  capable,  competent  economists." 
Palmer  said 

Tlie  President  and  Vice  Pres.dent  endorsed 
the  general  principles  of  the  campaign, 
rather  than  its  sp>ecl{lc  details. 

Mr  Elsenhower  assured  the  group  of  his 
respect  and  aidnilratlon  of  what  you  are  try- 
ing o  do  "  He  suggested  that  they  not  forget 
"what  telegrams,  letters,  telephone  calls 
coming  In  by  the  millions  can  do  to  help  the 
Congress,  and  the  President  and  the  entire 
organization  that  he  heads,  in  doing  the 
right  thing." 

NcxoN  urged  the  group  to  support  a  bal- 
anced budget,  whenever  this  is  appropriate, 
and  to  support  wise  maiiagement  of  the  na- 
tional debt. 

A-iother  speaker.  Senator  A.  Wilxi* 
Robertson.  Democrat.  Virginia,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, warned  that  the  apparent  current  price 
stability  could  be  misleading. 


(Prom    the   Washington    Post.    Nov    3.    19591 

Campaic.n  Against  I.NFf.ATTON  Launched  With 

Appeal  by   Ike 

(By  3.  Oliver  Goodman) 

L'aders  of  48  national  orj?  inizatlons 
started  the  wheels  rolling  yesterday  to  or- 
gan,ze  a  citizens'  campaign  against  Inflation. 

T}iey  acted  after  hearing  an  appeal  from 
President  Eisenhower  to  help  mobilize  public 
oplrlon  In  supfXirt  of  a  sotind  dollar  They 
also  heard  Vice  President  Nixon  de-'lare  that 
pnc.?  slabiiiry  and  economic  g;rowth  are 
essential  to  meet  the  Soviet's  challenge  to 
the  ''rep  world 

Senator  A  Wn.Lis  RoBERTsfis  Democrat,  of 
Virginia,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  gave  his  blessing 
to  the  group's  plan  of  action  in  these  words 

"I  fervently  hope  that  your  studies  will  lead 
to  practical  measures"  needed  to  preserve 
the  sr;iindness  of  the  Nation's  monetary 
syst-rn 

AHRA.NO^.D     BY     PALMER 

Tlie  I-dav  ec  nomif  conference,  held  at 
the  .'-'a'ler-Hilton  H  Ael  here,  was  arranged 
by  H  Bruce  Palmer,  president  of  the  Mutual 
benefit  Life  Insurance  Co. 

A"  a  breakfast  session,  Elsenhower  dis- 
counted any  Idea  that  the  Ooverrunent  or 
any  particular  group  Is  principally  respon- 
sible for  Inflationary  trends  and  said : 

"Since  there  are  many  factors  that  are 
common  to  an  economy — and  If  they  are  not 
operated  and  devised  correctly  will  ruin  us — 
then  public  opinion  must  do  It,  which  means 
self-discipline  must  do  It. 

"Otherwise  you  will  have  control  by  Gov- 
ernment and  Imposed  discipline.  In  the  long 
run  •  •  •  imposed  discipline  Is  dictator- 
ship " 

PUBLIC    PRF.SSrRE    mcED 

He  discussed  means  by  which  public 
opinion  can  make  Itself  felt  and  added 

"I  for  one  hope  that  you  will  not  forget 
what  telegrams,  letters,  and  phone  calls  com- 
ing In  by  the  millions  can  do  to  help  the 
Congress,  and  the  President  and  the  entire 
orgi.nlzatlon  he  heads,  in  doing  the  right 
thing.  This,  I  would  feel,  would  be  one  of 
the  great  services  you  cai;,jiow  accomplLsh 
for  the  United  States." 


NaoN  in  a  luncheon  address  emphasized 
that  •'unlike  the  few  In  the  Soviet  wh^i  muke 
the  declHlons,  ours  Is  a  nation  where  millions 
of  individuals  work  together  li;  drafting  de- 
cisions " 

Thus,  he  added,  It's  necessary  to  m'')bilize 
public  opinion  In  support  of  CJ  ivernment 
fiscal  policies  to  combat  Inflation. 

bobektson's  views 
Senator  Robwitson  told  ttie  conference 
that  lh»;  Federal  budget  must  be  kept  bal- 
anced even  if  it  means  additional  taxes  He 
also  said:  "We  should  permit  the  Treasury 
Department  to  pay  the  going  rate  of  interest 
which  will  enable  It  to  manage  the  long-term 
debt  In  the  most  efficient   manner." 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRA.N'TED 

By  unanimous  consent,  pci-mission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr  BoLLiNC,  for  1  hour,  on  Tuesday, 
January  26 

Mr.  Corni*,  for  1  hour,  on  Tue.sday, 
January  26 

Mr  Coffin,  for  10  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revi.se  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  MclNTiRK  tat  the  request  of  Mr. 
COFFIN),  for  10  minutes.  Uxlay  to  revi.se 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.    Oliver    'at    the    request    of    Mr 
Coffin  >.  for  10  minutes,  today,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  hi.s  remark.s 

Mr  Reuss.  for  10  minuce.s.  on  to- 
morrow, and  to  re'.  ;.vf  and  fxti-nd  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr  Revss.  for  1  hour,  on  January  26. 
following  Mr  Coffin 

Mr  OHARA  of  Illinois  Mr  .'^peakrr, 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  addre.v;  the 
House  for  1  hour  on  Ffbiuary  16.  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  legi.siative  bu-sines-s  of 
the  day  and  any  special  orders  hereto- 
fore entered  for  that  day.  conditioned  on 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  se.s.sion  of  Con- 
gress on  the  15th  of  February 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  Powell  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Strattoni.  for  30  minute.s.  tomorrow 


EXTENSION   Of^   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressicnml 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remaik.s, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pascell.  in  two  instances,  in  each 
to  include  extraneous   matter. 

Mr.  Oliver. 

Mr.  GuBSER  and  to  include  a  speech, 

Mr.  Bow  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

Mrs.  Rogers  of  Ma.ssac.husett.s  and  to 
include  a  speech  by  Hon.  Joseph  W. 
Martin 

Mr.  Breeding. 

(At  the  reque.st  of  .Mr  Moore,  the 
following  Members  to  e.xt^nd  then  n- 
marks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr,  V.\N  Zandt  in  three  in.stances. 

Mr.  Chamberlain 

'At  the  rt-quest  of  Mr  Stratton.  the 
following  Member.^  to   extend   their  re- 
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marks   In   the   Record    and    to   include 
extraneous  mat  ter : ) 

Mr  DuLSKi. 

Mr  Wolf. 

Mr.  Gallaghj:r. 


fi>.ri»:  year  ended  June  30  1P59  (H  Doc  No. 
2y.'i  r,,  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


AD.IOURNMK.NT 

Mr.  STRAITON.  Mr.  Spf^aker  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now   ad.io^rn 

The  motion  v.a-s  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m  >  the 
Hotise  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  TTiurs- 
day.  January  14.  1960,  at  12  o  clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE    C   M.MUNTCATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  claus*  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  wero  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows : 

1662  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
review  of  the  miliary  assistance  program  for 
Pakistan,  pursu.int  to  31  DB.C.  53  and  31 
use  87;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1653  A  letter  from  the  administrative 
assistant.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting a  report  for  the  special  helium  pro- 
duction fund  fo-  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30.  1959.  pursuant  to  the  Amendatory  Helium 
Act  of  Seplemb«T  1.  1937  (50  6tat  885;  50 
U5.C.  164);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1654.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
General  8ervlc«s  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  report  pertaining  to  certain  lease 
agreements  for  the  period  July  1.  1959. 
through  December  31.  1959.  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  85-193;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Op<ratlons 

1655.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
General  Servlcf«  Adminlstrat.on.  trans- 
mitting the  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States  on  records  proposed  for  dls- 
poaal  under  the  law:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Admlnlstr  itlon. 

1666  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator. Federal  Aviation  Agency,  transmitting 
the  14th  Annual  Report  of  Op>eratlons  under 
the  Federal  Alrpjrt  Act,  prepared  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  18  of  the 
Federal  Airport  Act  (60  Stat  170i;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interst«'i^  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1657  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entlt:ed  "A  bill  to  provide  for 
more  effective  management  of  the  public 
debt  by  removing  the  remaining  Interest  rate 
restrictions  on  public  Issuea  of  Government 
securities,  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

1658  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretarj'  of 
the  Treasury,  tmnsmlttlng  a  copy  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to  the  Fed- 
eral Boating  Act  of  1958.  which  were  pub- 
Ushed  In  the  Federal  Register  dated  Decem- 
ber 29,  1959,  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Boating 
Act  of  1958  (46  U.S.C.  627d);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchint  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1659.  A  letter  from  the  president.  Gorgaa 
Memorial  Instlti  te  of  Tropical  and  Preven- 
tive Medicine.  Inc..  transmitting  the  32d  an- 
nual report  of  ihe  work  and  operation  of 
the  Gorgas  Meciorlal  Laboratory,  covering 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1959,  pursuant 
to  section  3  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
on  May  7,  1928  as  amended  (22  US  C  278a) 
(H  Doc.  No.  250);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign   Affairs   ;vnd   ordered   to   be   printed. 

1660.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  audit  of  the  Veterans'  Canteen 
Service,    Veterans'    AdoilnlstraUou,    for    the 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILl^  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  BROWN  of  Georgia  Joint  Committee 
on  Defense  Production.  Ninth  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Defense 
Production  (Rept.  No.  1193  i  .  Referreo  t<.  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  .'^tate 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clau.se  4   of  rule   XXII    public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally   referred   as   follows: 

By  Mr    BENNETT  of  Florida: 

HR  9568.  A  bill  to  amend  section  217  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain military  or  naval  service  not  now 
creditable  toward  benefits  under  title  n  of 
such  act  may  be  counted  toward  such  bene- 
fits If  such  service  Is  not  used  In  determin- 
ing entitlement  to,  or  the  amount  of,  mili- 
tary retired  pay;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr    BURDICK: 

HR  9569.  A  bill  to  declare  a  national 
policy  on  conservation,  development,  and 
utilization  of  natural  resources,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr   COHELAN : 

HJR.9570.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
transmission  In  the  malls  of  magazines  sent 
by  certain  nonprofit  organlzatioiis  in  the 
United  States  to  similar  organizations  over- 
seas; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

HR  9571.  A  bill  authorizing  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  property  In  the  city  of  San 
Diego    to    the    State    of    CaUforma,    to    the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr    DENTON: 

H  R  9572    A  bill  to  amend  title  88,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr    FOLEY: 

H  R  9573.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  voluntary  apprentice- 
ship   In    the   District   of   Columbia";    to    tlie 
Committee  on   the  District   of  Columbia. 
By  Mr   HECHLER : 

HR  9574.    A    bill    to    extend    the    Library 
Services  Act  for  a  period  of  5  ye.-irs,    to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr    HOGAN; 

HR.  9575.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  :^8    United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  j  .ynipnt   of 
I>ensions  to  veterans  of  World  \S  .tr  I.   to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND 

HR,  9576.  A  bill  to  place  on  a  permanent 
basis  certain  tempK>rary  Increases  In  rates 
of  basic  salary  for  employees  of  the  postal 
field  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr   JOHANSEN: 

H,R.9577.  A  bill  to  waive  section  142  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  with  resj.>ect  to 
the  holding  of  court  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
by  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Western 
District  of  Michigan;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    KARTH: 

H  R.  9578.  A  bill  to  amend  the  H.-itch  Act 
to  permit  all  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Government  to  exercise  the  full  responsi- 
bility of  citizenship  and  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  political  life  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


By  Mr    KH  GORE: 
H  R  9579    A  bill  t.o  exempt   from   t.ixatl  in 
certain   property   of  the  National   Gu  ird   As- 
sociation  of    the   l.'nited   States   in    the   Dis- 
trict   of    Columbia;    to    the    Committee    on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr    KNOX 
H  R   9,=^R0    A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Art  of 
11-3  '  t     i.T.p  vse  a  d;:ty  upv,-.n  tlie  lmj>.^rtAtion 
o:    brraxl,    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means 

By  Mr   MrDOWELL: 
H  R  9581     A    bill    to    incorporate    the    US. 
.'^■ibmarine  Veterans  of  World  War  II.  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 
By  M-    MAILLL^HD  ' 
H  R  9582    A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and  14. 
United   States    Code,    to   provide   that   mem- 
bers pf  the  .^rmed  Forces  shall  be  retired  In 
the     highest     grade     satisfactorily     held     by 
them    in    any    armed    force     and    for    other 
purposes:      to     the     Committee     on     Armed 
Services 

By  Mr  GEORGE  P  MILLER: 
H  R  9583  A  bill  authorizing  a  monetary 
contribution  for  the  flood  control  accom- 
plishments of  the  multiple  purpose  develop- 
ments to  be  constructed  on  the  Mokelumne 
River  by  the  East  Bay  Municipal  Utility 
District  of  Oakland.  Calif  :  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

Bv  Mr  MONAGAN- 
H  R  9584  A  bill  to  estab'.lsh  certain  qual- 
ifications for  election  t<^  the  ofSces  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration 

By  Mr  MOORE: 
H  R  9685  A  bill  to  Increase  from  tfiOO  to 
H  (XK)  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exMnptlon  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemption  f:)r  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemption  for  old  age  or 
bl.ndness.:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr  MOLT.DER: 
H  R  9:->86  A  bill  Ui  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  entitled  "Highways"  as 
revised,  cxlified.  and  enacted  by  Public  Law 
85  767.  so  as  to  provide  for  effective  compe- 
tition In  the  construction  of  Federal -aid 
highway  systems,  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works 

By  Mr    PERKINS: 
HR  9587    A    bill    to    extend    the    Library 
Services  .^ct   for  a  period  of  5  years:    to  the 
Conunittee   on    Education    and    Labor. 
By  Mr    RIEHLMAN  : 
HR    9588    A   bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
S.->cial    Security   Act   to  increase   from   $1  200 
to   $2,400   the    amount    of   outside    earninps 
permitted     each     year     without    deductions 
from  benefits  thereunder:  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means 

By  Mr  RIVERS  of  Alaska- 
HR  9589.  A  bill  to  annend  the  Mineral 
Le.-wsmg  Act  of  1920  in  order  to  increase  cer- 
tain acreage  limitations  with  respect  to  the 
State  of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
tenor  and  Insular  AfTairs, 

By  Mr,  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  re- 
quest) : 
HR  9590  A  bill  to  require  the  US  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  amend  its  regula- 
tions and  rating  schedule  t/n  provide  that  a 
hospital  rating  of  100  percent  will  be  con- 
tinued as  a  convalescent  measure  until  the 
veteran  concerned  is  given  a  final  and  com- 
plete discharge  from  the  hospital;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

H.R  9591  A  bill  to  amend  section  211, 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  a 
court  to  which  appeals  may  be  taken  from 
the  Board  cf  'Veterans'  Appeals  In  the  Vet- 
erans' Adm.nlstratlon.  and  for  other  pur- 
p.'i-ps:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
H  R  9592.  A  bill  to  amend  section  314, 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code,  by  adding 
a  new  subparagraph  in  to  provide  a  statu- 
tory award  for  former  prisoners  of  war  un- 
der certain  conditions;  to  the  Comm.ttee  on 
Veterans'  Allairs. 
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HR  9593  A  bi!!  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prorlde  that  muiUple 
sclerosis  developing  a  10  percent  or  more  de- 
gree of  disability  within  7  years  after  sepa- 
ration from  active  service  shall  be  presumed 
to  be  service  connected;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs 

H-R.  e5&4.  A  bill  to  amend  secUon  523(b^ 
chapter  15  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
enable  certain  veterans  tu  receive  both  the 
full  rate  of  disability  compensation  found 
payable  and  also  a  proportiona oe  amount  of 
dLsability  pension  under  a  specified  furmuia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  A3alrs. 

By    Mr     THOMSON    of    Wyoming; 
HR  9595     A   blU   to   amend   the  Su^ir   Act 
Of    1948    with    respect    to    the    proration    of 
quotas  In  the  case  of  Cuba.  Uj  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agr>;ulture. 

By  Mr.  'WHITEN'ER. 
H-R.  9598.  A  bill  to  amer.d  title  n  .f  the 
Sociai  Security  Act  to  provide  a  more  real- 
istic definition  of  the  term  •di-^abiiicy  '  lur 
purposes  of  entitlement  to  dLsabihty  ir.sjr- 
juace  benefits  and  the  dtsab.li-y  lre«?/.e;  to 
the    Committee    on    W.iys    and    Meaii^.. 

By  Mr.  BARING; 
HJl.  9597  A  bill  to  lessen  the  dependency 
Of  the  United  Statee  upon  foreif^n  sources  of 
minerals,  and  fur  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Alfa.rs.. 
H  R.  9598  A  bi:;  to  secure  the  United  St.ites 
ttGtn.  losing  essential  mineral  reserves  and 
to  preserve  an  adequate  mmenU  reserve 
stabilization  ba.^e  for  emergences,  t- >  tiie 
Committee   on   Interior   and    Insular    AiTairs. 

By  \iT  RIVERd  of  Aliusk  i 
H  R  9599  A  bill  •  i  provide  t.-anpportatlon 
on  CSanadian  vessels  between  i)orts  in  south- 
eastern Alaska,  and  between  Hyder.  Ala-ka, 
and  other  points  In  80Utheast<>.'-n  Alaska  and 
between  Hyder.  Alaska,  and  other  fxjints  in 
the  United  States  outfide  Alaska,  either 
directly  or  via  a  foreign  port,  or  .'or  any  part 
of  the  transp'>rtat.on.  t-  'he  Committee  on 
Merchant    Mirme   and   Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  SIKE8: 
HR.  9600.  A  bill  to  author:?-.e  and  d!r<v-t 
the  transfer  of  certain  personal  proi>ertv  u-> 
State  and  county  aj^enrles  en^afed  In  'Co- 
operative agrlcxiltural  extensl<  n  w  -k.  V)  t.i.e 
Committee   on    Government  Operations. 

By  Mr  TE.Ar;UE  of  Texa^ 
HR  9601  A  b.i;  to  extend  the  ve'^-- •.:..s' 
bome  loan  pro^^am  to  Febniin.-  1,  !<6f)  'o 
provide  for  direct  loans  t. .  '.  eterans  m  aro^s 
where  hoiisir.s?  credit  Is  othf.-wipe  ni  t  gen- 
erally a-.ii:  I'ol-'  ;ind  for  other  D'i--vises;  to 
the   Crm.Tiittee   on    Voterans'    Arfalrs 

Bv  M.'  MONACiAN 
H  J.  Res.  547  Joir.t  reRolu'ion  prorKi«T;"s; 
an  amendment  to  the  Constltri- .on  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  quaiifi'-atior.R  f  ^r 
ele^-'i  :-.  •■>  *h^  .r^,.-->s  :'  President  and  Vi'-e 
Pr'>s;c!°r.'  f  the  nnite<l  .States:  to  tile  Com- 
mittee rin  th"  Jurtlcl  ;.'v 

Bv  Mr   MOULDER: 
H  J.  Re«  548    Joint      resolution      to      help 
maKe    available    to    th  .se    children    In    our 


country  who  are  handicapped  by  deafne.*?* 
the  specially  trained  teachers  of  the  deaf 
needed  to  develop  their  abilities  and  to  heip 
maice  available  t.i  Indivirl'.nis  si.f-'r: :  .; 
speech  and  heivrlns;  Impalrmen's  th  »^f  s:.f- 
daily  trained  8p)eech  pwithoio^sts  and  audl- 
ologists  needed  to  help  them  overcKiie  V  -ir 
handicap"  ti-i  the  C>.mml^*ee  ■>:.  Y..\  .  c.jq. 
and  Labor 

By    -Mr     THOMSON    of    Wyoming t 

HJ.  Hes.  549  Joint  resoiut;  m  pennating 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  contiuue  to 
deliver  water  to  lands  In  the  third  dlvi.si.n. 
Rlverton  Federal  reclamaMnn  project.  Wyo- 
ming: to  t.he  Cotnmlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AffHirs 

By  Mr    FHIEnKI,: 

H  Con  Res.  452    Concurrent  iMlilllliiii  ex- 
pre.s£..^g   tiie   Indignation  of  CoogrvM  at  the 
recent  desecration  of  houses  of  worship;    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Aftairs. 
By  Mr.  CLKM  MILLERt 

H.  C.jn.  Res.  453.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  continuation  of  the  VS.  moratorium 
on  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE   BILI^    .Ai.ND   Rfcl^OLUTTONS 

Under  clause  1  of  ruie  XXII,  private 
bills  and  rf.>oiut.ion.s  were  introduceci  and 
severally   referred  as  follows; 

By    Mr.    BARRETT; 
H  R.   9602.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jean 
Ro«?er«  Crestanl;   to   the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

H  R  9603  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Sarkls 
Manaourxaldan  Doualhy,  to  the  Committee 
on   the    Judiciary. 

By   Mr    BURDICK: 
H  R    9604    A   bill    for   the    relief  of  Mary 
Palanuk;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R     9«06    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Pnnk     McLaughlin     Countryman;     to     the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr     COHELAN; 
H  R    960C.  A  bin   for   the   relief   of   Agnes 
Schoberl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.    GUBSER: 
H  R.  9607    A  bin   for  the  relief  of  Mellton 
Sipin;    to   the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
HR    9608.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Abramo 
Dalflor;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAGEN; 
HR.   9609    A  bin   for  the  relief  of  Tomas 
Casarez  Melendez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATS; 
HR.   9610.  A  bin    for  the  relief  o*   Sister 
Frances    Cabrlnl    (Virginia   Bilbao);    to    the 
Committee   on  the   Judiciary 

By  Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan: 
HR.  9611.  A  bUl  for  the  relief   of   Hallna 
Leyzczynska      and      her      sister.      Krystyna 
Leszczynska;     to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 


By   Mr.   JACKBON: 
H  R     9612    A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Sale 
Kurg:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

HR  9613  A  bill  for  the  relief  cf  Agnes 
Nlcol  Colquhoun;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.   MARSHALL: 
H  R.    9614.  A   bill    for    the   relief   of    Mlna 
Erlan  Mlna  and  Sara  U  Mlna,  nee  LI  Wen- 
shlu.   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju^l'.'-lary 
By  Mr.  MOORE: 
HJl  9615    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sebastian 
Hermosllla    Sanches;    to    the    Committee    on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  9618.  A  Wn  for  the  relief  of  Krv^^'nl 
11a  Sanderson,   to  the  Committee  on  u.e  Ju- 
diciary 

By  Mr    MORRIS  of  New  Mexico: 
H_R.  9617.  A    bill    for  the   reUef  of   Ist  Lt. 
Lester  Lee  Davis;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York 
HJi  9618.  A    Mil    for    the    relief    of    Miss 
Toko  Kaneda.  to  the  Committee  ou  U.e  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr   RAINS: 
HR  ©«19    A    bin    for   the  relief  of   Jwnes 
E     Moree.    Br  .    and    Ruby    Hellen    Moree;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    SCHETRKR 
HR  9«ao.  A    bin    for    the    relief   'f    Hr-'»n 
Tllford  Lowery;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr  SmCLLETr 
H  R  9631    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kmeet  L. 
Crosley:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    8ISK: 
H  R  9622    A    bill    to   authorlw   the    Secre- 
tary of  the   Interior  to  sell   certain   land  in 
Madera    County.    Calif,    to    Mary    Saunders 
Moses:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mrs   SULLIVAN  t 
HR.  9623.  A   bin   providing  for  the   sward 
of  the  CongresBlooal  Medal  of  HonTr  t.    I  >r 
Thomss  Dooley;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

By  Mr.  VANIK: 
H  R.  9624.  A    blU    for    the   relief   of   n.itdo 
Guldl;    to   the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   KASEM 
H.J.Re«.  560.  Joint    resoUiUon    to    author- 
ize   the    US     Maritime  Conimisslon    to   loan 
the  Leilani.  a  passenger  liner,  or  other  suit- 
able ships,   to   the   University  of   the  Seven 
Seas.  Inc..  for  educational   purposes;   to  the 
Committee   on  Merchant  Marine  ^M  Flah- 
erles. 


PETTTIONS.   ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  X.XII. 

811.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petlUon 
of  Clifford  Crall.  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  relative 
to  grlcvanre*  against  Congressman  Goaoow 
H.  ScHcam  of  Ohio,  the  American  Express 
Co.,  and  former  Cabinet  member  Charles 
Sawyer,  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary, 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMAR  KS 


Tlie  Fe4i«r«l  Hifbway  Program 

I        EXTENSION  OF  REMAIiKS 
I  or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or    VrKGINIA 

IN  THE   SENATE   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  January  13.  1960 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Pre.s!dent. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  an  ex- 
change of  correspondence   between  the 


Secr^'tatv  of  rorrn.^rrp,  the  Honorable 
Frederick  H.  Mueller,  and  myself,  in  re- 
gard to  the  Federal  high-.vay  program. 
There  beinp  no  obuTtion.  the  corre- 
spond-ncp  wa.-^  ordprfMl  to  bt-  printed  In 
the  Rzcok:^,  a.s  followb. 

i'VTOBni21    l9Sy. 
H  .n    Frf-jkh-.'-k  }l   \l-vn  I  gg 
SecT-tary  o'  fo^iTnerce, 
Wash-ingtoTL.  I)  C. 

Mt  Dkar  Mb  ScTRrrAST!  T^e  law  r«>qTii.re« 
you  to  make  a  new  estimate  of  the  K^-dPr-d 
highway  pr'.«Tam  situation  In  ail  ltj«  ii<T>^ts 
and  report  your  flndia^s  and  recommenda- 


tions to  Cong^ress  lmmedlat*::y  afi*-:  u  u.  con- 
vened In  January  1961 

This  letter  Is  In  anticipation  of  that  re- 
port My  observations  are  based  on  long  ex- 
perience In  positions  closely  connected  with 
the  Federal  highway  program  since  its  in- 
ception and  50  years  of  week  for  sound  pro- 
gressive   highway    systems. 

I  have  operated  toU  roads  at  a  profit  when 
that  was  not  easy.  As  a  Governer.  I  have 
planned  public  highway  systems,  financed 
them  and  administered  them.  I  have  helped 
legislate  for  them  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
J^ent — local.  State,  and  Federal. 

Congress  In  the  recent  session  enm  u^l 
legislation   Increasing    the   Federal    gas    u* 
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and  diverting  fteneraJ  revenue  to  the  high- 
way trust  f  unc .  As  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Cccnmlttee,  I  was  called  Uf>on 
to  help  steer  tlils  bill  to  passage 

I  want  you  and  the  country  V)  Knr>w  that 
I  did  this  Job  reluctantly;  there  were  tw  j 
reasons: 

1.  The  legislation  was  essential  to  preserve 
the  fiscal  Integrity  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  had  been  Impaired  by  reckless 
highway  financing  policies  recommended  by 
the  administration  and  enacted  by  Congress 
In  1958;  and 

2.  Both  the  1-cent  gas  tax  Increase  and 
the  general  fund  diversion  were  for  tempo- 
rary periods — the  gas  tax  Increase  to  July  1, 
1961.  and  the  diversion  from  that  date  for 
3  years  thereafter. 

Anticipating  your  report.  I  trust  you  will 
find :  This  temporary  gas  tax  increase  should 
not  become  permanent  or  the  Introduction 
to  further  Increases,  temporary  or  p>erma- 
nent;  this  temporary  diversion  of  general 
revenue  to  the  highway  trust  fund  should 
not  become  permanent  or  the  Introduction 
to  further  raids  on  general  revenue  taxation, 
temporary  or  permanent;  that  these  are 
special  assessments  to  pay  for  the  sins  of 
profligacy  which  should  come  off  fully  and 
finally  when  they  expire,  If  not  before;  and 
that  with  maximum  efficiency  and  economy 
and  a  minimum  of  nonessentials  and  profit- 
eering, continuing  sound  progress  can  be 
made  In  meeting  our  highway  transporta- 
tion requirements  on  a  pay-as-we-go  basis. 

To  me  hard  experience  has  proved  two 
fundamental  guides  to  sound,  progressive 
public  highway  development:  they  are  sepa- 
rate but  complementary:    they  are: 

1.  No  highway  system  in  this  country  will 
ever  be  perfect,  or  even  complete.  Highway 
transportation  requirements  are  not  static; 
tliey  change  continually,  sometimes  rapidly. 
In  terms  of  location,  use,  speed,  structure, 
safety,   etc  .  and 

2.  It  Is  wise  to  build  highways  to  develop- 
ing needs  on  a  pay-as-we-go  basis.  This  Is 
the  beat  way  to  keep  abreast  of  continuing 
change  and  build  the  most  modem  roads 
for  highway  dollars. 

I  have  seen  the  hazards  In  trying  to  antic- 
ipate requirements  too  far  In  advance  and 
build  whole  systems  too  fast  on  borrowed 
money.  Such  practices  use  highway  funds 
to  pay  Interest  Instead  of  building  roads, 
open  up  wasteful  crash  program  pitfalls, 
and  produce  highways  which  are  obsolete 
before  they  are  paid  for. 

Mindful  of  recent  experlenre  I  should 
hope  your  report  will  follow  these  guides. 
Tour  Under  Secretary.  Hon  John  J  -Allen. 
Jr  .  on  October  8.  said  "•  •  •  Past  legisla- 
tion made  It  possible,  unwisely,  for  us  to 
Incur  more  liability  than  we  have  resources 
to  pay:"  and  "•  •  •  We  have  just  been 
through  the  "morning  after'  the  1958  binge." 

He  was  referring  to  the  fact  that  last  year. 
In  the  name  of  recession.  Federal  spenders 
abandoned  the  highway  pay-as-we-go  policy 
and  gorged  themselves  on  authorizations  and 
allocations  knowing  full  well  they  were  ex- 
ceeding the  ability  of  the  trust  fund  to  meet 
the  bUls. 

No  one  involved  with  the  suspension  of 
the  highway  pay-as-we-go  policy  or  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  suspension  can  esca^M 
blame  for  what  was  done.  The  administra- 
tion approved  It.  Congress  enacted  It. 
States  were  amenable  and  let  the  contracts. 
Contractors  bid  on  the  proposals.  They  all 
knew   they    were   bankrupUng   the    fund. 

Our  great  highway  programs  were  never 
before  precipitated  Into  such  an  Inexcvisable 
mess.  The  trust  fund  was  broke  nnd  the 
Integrity  of  the  Federal  Government  waa 
Impaired.  SUte  highway  programs  all  over 
the  country  were  serious:  y  dlBn;pt*d  and 
threatened  with  chaos. 

In  further  anticipation  of  y^ur  T-p;>.irt  I 
hope  It  win  search  out  any  tr  .uh.es  bu;:d- 
Ing  up  in  our  Federal-StaV  lii^'hwhr  ;  r  ■- 
grams  as  the  result  of  the  Interfc;i»te  ::?js;em 


le^lslatl.n  with  Its  90  10  matchlner  for- 
mula--the  Fe'leral  O-Tvernment  putting  up 
t;-<o   for  each  $10  eupplled  by  the  States 

Thie  18  in  contract  with  the  50  50  match- 
ln(?  fonntila  for  construction  on  the  so- 
called  ABC  system,  the  backbone  of  Ameri- 
can highway  transportation  facllitlea.  The 
temptation  to  take  $90  for  HO  Is  great  and 
the  evils  of  this  temptation  may  be  devious. 

This  Is  temptation  glided  with  tremen- 
dous Federal  funds  available  to  the  Inter- 
state program.  More  than  $9  billion  has 
already  been  made  available  In  5  years  for 
90-10  matching.  The  program  now  seems 
to  be  of  Indefinite  duration.  And  to  date 
the  Interstate  activity  has  shown  many  of 
the  loose  and  wasteful  characteristics  of  a 
crash  program. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  If  some  States, 
seeking  more  Federal  dollars  for  less  State 
money,  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  divert 
their  funds  from  50-50  ABC  roads  to  90-10 
Interstate  projects.  Among  other  considera- 
tions, this  could  overlook  the  high  cost  of 
many  Interstate  projects  where  10  percent 
may  exceed  60  percent  of  the  cost  of  many 
ABC  projecu. 

In  addition,  the  States  forever  must  bear 
the  full  cost  of  maintenance  for  tliese  ex- 
pensive and  complex  Interstate  System  roads. 
And  this  Is  a  big  permanent  cost  Item 
which  must  be  calculated  In  the  use  of  State 
highway  funds  In  the  future. 

Rights-of-way  acquisition  costs  are  prov- 
ing to  be  a  tremendous  Item,  running  to 
billions  of  dollars  In  the  Interstate  program. 
The  temptation  to  grab  land,  hike  prices 
and  profiteer  Is  Inherent  In  such  a  multl- 
binion-dollar.  multlyear.  90-10  program. 
And  there  Is  the  possibility  of  collusion  and 
fraud. 

Witnesses  took  the  fifth  amendment  more 
than  200  times  In  Senate  hearings  on  land- 
grabbing  on  only  a  few  projects  In  one  State. 
There  Is  evidence  In  some  cases  elsewhere 
that  courts  have  been  at  least  generous  with 
90-10  money  In  condemnation  cases. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  has  found  need  for  better  rights-of- 
way  acquisition  policies  and  better  applica- 
tion of  existing  policies  by  both  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments.  In  a  program  of 
this  magnitude  this  Is  especially  Important 
for  the  protection  of  both  the  public  and 
the  property  owner. 

Highway  engineers  generally  are  highly 
competent  In  their  profession.  They  are 
usually  dedicated  to  building  the  best  If  not 
the  ultimate  In  good  roads.  But  there  Is 
temptation  to  regard  this  multlbUllon-dollar. 
multlyear.  90-10  Interstate  program  as  a 
windfall  and  a  license  to  go  all  out  with 
dream  designs  without  limit  on  expenses. 

The  Comptroller  General  has  reported  that 
"examination  In  11  selected  States  disclosed 
considerable  variation  In  design."  I  suspect 
this  is  the  Comptroller  General's  cautious 
way  of  saying  he  has  found  what  he  regards 
as  extravagances  in  so-called  geometric 
design. 

I  understand  geometric  design,  loosely  de- 
fined. In  contrast  with  structural  design, 
embraces  everything  in  the  highway  area 
which  can  be  seen.  In  a  program  of  the 
Interstate  System  dimensions  this  Is  a  vast 
field  for  expensive  highway  glng^-bread  and 
nonessentials. 

There  is  reason  to  exercise  closest  vigilance 
over  all  possibilities  for  irregularity  in  such 
a  vast  undertaking  as  the  Interstate  pro- 
gram ofTerlng  so  many  opportunities  for 
lucrative  practice.  The  need  for  such  vigi- 
lance becomes  even  greater  when  the  pro- 
gram is  rushed 

I  am  sure  you  are  !»ware  of  the  comment 
aT.d  advice  of  the  Comptroller  General  on 
P'ifh  matters  as  qualification  of  bidders, 
advance  Information  on  engineering  estl- 
rr.Hies.  overpayment  on  bond-financed  proj- 
ects etc  And  there  Is  need  to  watch  over- 
lapping   with    the    urban    renewal    program 


Involving  another  set  of  Fed  era:  grants  a'.ong 
with  loans 

.^dmlnls^ratlon  of  the  Federal -State  high- 
w.y  programs  Is  extremely  c^'mplex.  Juris- 
diction, financing,  and  engineering  fre- 
quently are  split  at  all  leM'ls  of  govern- 
ment— State,  local,  and  Federa: 

I  hope  your  report  will  deal  frankly  with 
the  size  and  expedited  scheoule  c'  t.he  I:. tor- 
state  System  and  the  possibility  of  overtax- 
ing the  financial,  technical,  and  admlnisira- 
tlve  facilities  at  all  three  levels 

I  hope  strengthening  lir.anci.il  control 
throughout  all  levels  of  government  will  not 
await  your  1961  report. 

I  am  advised  there  Is  good  working  rela- 
tionship and  cooperation  between  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  and  the  U.S.  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  and  between  both  Federal 
agencies  and  the  State  governments.  This 
Is  encoviraging.  I  hope  it  will  be  maintained 
and  increased.  Otherwise,  1  fear  for  the  en- 
tire program. 

I  am  writing  to  you  In  this  manner  and  .st 
this  time  becatise  I  have  deep  interest  m  our 
highway  system,  and  as  matters  iicw  £i;i:.d 
I  have  deep  concern. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  and  the  State's 
will  get  on  top  of  this  IntersUte  pr  ,gram, 
shake  aU  excessive  costs,  planning  and  crash 
aspects  out  of  it,  and  report  In  Jantiary  1961 
that  reasonable  progress  can  be  made  at  rea- 
sonable cost. 

You  will  recall  that  the  Clay  Commission 
In  1954  estimated  the  Interstate  Sy&ie.x;  b.^si- 
cally  would  cost  $23  billion.  This  estimate 
was  revised  to  $27.6  billion  in  1955.  Now  the 
program  has  been  revised  and  the  estimate 
raised  to  $39.9  billion  to  complete  40,000 
miles  in  the  system 

This  Is  an  increase  of  $16  9  b.llion,  or 
more  than  73  percent  In  6  years  And  i?taie 
highway  officials  have  test. fled  that  on.y 
about  a  fourth  of  the  increase  has  been  due 
to  the  12-percent  rise  in  ci>t?ts  of  materials 
and  labor.  The  rest  has  been  due  largely 
to  change  In  desigiis  and  expansion  of  the 
program. 

On  the  basis  of  the  kind  of  experience 
we  have  had  with  the  Interstate  System  to 
date.  It  Is  not  difflrult  for  me  zjd  foresee 
costs  rising  to  a  point  in  excess  of  $50  billion 
by  1975,  the  presently  scheduled  completion 
date 

The  present  ef-ti:n.«ite  Is  too  mu.-h.  I 
trust  you  find  It  can  be  reduced 

With  my  high  personal  regards. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Haret  F   Btrd. 

.N  n-EMBES  :3,  1959. 

DK^H  Senator  Btrd  TJiis  is  in  further 
reply  to  yotir  letter  of  October  21  which  I 
acknowledged  briefly  on  October  22  express- 
ing my  general  accord  with  your  philof-ophy 
of  highway  p>ollcy.  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  comment  further  on  your  very  fine  letter. 

The  events  of  the  pa^t  year  have  taught 
many  of  us  a  great  deal  about  highway 
problems,  and  have  shown  us  the  need  fc*- 
more  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  fun- 
damental background  of  highway  policy 
The^e  considerations,  of  course,  have  been 
common  knowledge  to  you  for  a  long  time, 
and  as  I  read  your  letter  I  began  to  realize 
fully  the  depth  of  experience  from  which  you 
spe.ik  on  highway  policy;  an  experience  that 
spans  the  entire  period  of  Federal  highway 
aid  at  the  three  levels  of  our  American  sys- 
tem of  government. 

During  the  past  year,  as  you  have  ob- 
served, our  main  problem  was  to  get  out 
from  under  the  chaos  resulting  from  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1958,  an  act 
which  suspended  your  provision  for  pay- 
as-you-go  financing  and  which  raised  au- 
thorizations for  highway  aid  far  beyond  the 
revenue  capacity  of  the  Hiphway  Trust  Fund. 
You  will  recall  the  spon.sorshlp  of  that  leg- 
islation by  members  of  the  majority  party 
of    the    Congress,    against    your    advice    and 
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tha  warnings  Ijsued  by  spokesmen  of  this 
Department  during  the  hearings.  You  will 
also  recollect  the  mlaglTlngs  of  the  Presi- 
dent when  he  flnaUf  decided  to  approve  the 
bill,  in  order  to  avoid  the  greater  evil  of  not 
having  any  highway  legislation.  Early  this 
year  the  administration  promptly  sought  to 
put  the  highway  program  on  a  sound  flnar. - 
clal  baals  through  a  tax  Increase  propoaaJ. 
A  part  of  what  you  describe  as  an  Inexcus- 
able mess  was  caused  by  the  procrastina- 
tion of  many  responsible  leaders  of  Conifress 
la  facing  the  highway  Issue-  It  was  ::)i  y 
the  determination  of  tbe  administration  and 
the  support  of  cofLserratlve  leadership  in- 
cluding your  own  valued  support  that  flna::v 
brought  about  a  change  In  attitude  In  the 
final  days  of  the  session. 

We  cannot  afford  to  all  iw  another  snrh 
highway  crisis.  To  avoid  another  sirh  affair 
we  must  bend  every  effort  to  Improve  thf^ 
direction  of  highway  pollcv  and  to  revamp 
the  entire  system  'f  f.nar.;.  u  management 
The  entire  administration  Is  dedl^at^Kl  t  >  i-; 
efTort  to  bring  about  these  tmprovemei.ts  Iti 
the  highway  pro-am 

From  our  expenence  of  the  pa.'^t  nesslf^n  we 
all  realise  that  the  highway  pr^srram  ha=;  ■  •■- 
come  so  big  that  the  former  m^^tho^ls  of 
highway  policy  determination  no  lineer  suf- 
fice. It  cannot  as  In  former  yars.  be  con- 
sidered exclusively  the  affair  of  one  cim- 
mittee  In  each  House,  or  of  one  hurf^au  In 
the  executive  branch  Hlehwavs  and  Ped«'  u 
highway  exp>endlture8  touch  the  ftsral  pfj'iry 
of  the  Nation  In  a  major  way  thev  tinirh 
the  basic  formulation  of  budge''.^  and  a-mro- 
prlatlons,  and  they  affect  our  national  trm.s- 
portatlon  policy  as  well  as  our  v,ho.e  man- 
ner of  national  living 

In  the  CongreBS  highway  pc>'.lcy  has  be^^on^.e 
a  major  concern  of  the  Comm.  ttee  of  I^- 
nance  and  Ways  and  Means,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees,  and  fr^m  these  tmpfirtan* 
committees  the  concern  of  the  leaderr^hlrj  jf 
the  entire  Congress.  In  the  athnlnlstr  ,ti)n, 
highway  policy  has  claimed  an  Increa  irs^ 
share  of  the  a^ten::  p.  f  ^r.f  .^-^cretarv  of 
Commerce,  the  Director  af  'he  Bi;reau  of  t  « 
Budget,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  th»> 
White  Ho^jse  staff,  and  the  PresMer.t  h.m.self 
Bach  major  development  in  highway  poiicv 
Is  a  serious  public  issue  for  which  our  na- 
tional leadership  l.q  n  ••*•  he.ri  r-^-^r  • 'r..^;ble. 

In  the  narrower  held  of  management  th-^r" 
is  also  a  new  factor  which  affects  highway 
administrative  actions,  inclucimg  the  his- 
toric Federal-S'ate  reiauons  In  this  r.-.J 
The  new  element  is  trust  fund  flnrxnc.n  • 

Whereas  In  former  years,  a  small  highway 
program  was  guaranteed  by  the  va.'st  re- 
■ouroas  erf  the  General  Fund  of  the  Treasurv 
the  pr«s«nt  large  highway  prop-am  is  guar- 
anteed by  a  rather  limited  group  of  special 
tax  revenuea.  Inherent  in  such  a  ananclai 
«rrancem«nt  U  the  need  fur  •  Ugbter  prx:- 
wa  of  HaanclAl  controls  in  which  U)«  scvpe 
of  pru^ranu  oi  coi^uucuui  u  t:«ArM  •{  ■<- 
et&caUy  to  forward  •atini  ktes  of  •v;u;aCu« 
oaah  In  the  Hl^thway  T^usl  f^und  Tlie  cir- 
cular meuoratidum  vh.ch  I  atuched  lo  my 
previous  letter  may  sserve  as  Uie  first  step  la 
the  development  of  sucli  a  sjrstem  af  fijian- 
clal  control.'!.  In  addluon  to  Its  prasetu  func- 
tion of  mecUrjg  the  ImmedUU?  crUl.';  in  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund.  Tills  Department  U 
cooperaUng  with  Uie  staff  of  the  Bureau  f 
the  Budget  In  perfecting  this  "con'r /.".er- 
Bhlp"  system  of  financial  management. 

In  addltl^'n  to  thf»  fmanclal  n'.aaagfnimt 
Improvement  Just  noted,  the  Departincr.t 
and  other  parts  of  the  adminlstmt'..-:i  are 
doing  Important  worS  in  the  broader  field 
of  highway  pollcv  evaluation  with  the  objec- 
tive of  putting  our  national  hlghxay  system 
on  a  .sounder  basis. 

I  should  first  m.entlcn  the  study  pr-vlded 
tn  section  210  of  the  Fed-ral-ald  HigJ.xiy 
Act  of  1956,  which  Is  In  addition  t^o  the  roet 
estimate  for  the  Interstate  System  wi.loh 
you  noted  In  yo'or  leilez.     The  section  21Q 


study,  due  in  March  1»«1.  Is  intended  to 
provide  reconunendations  for  a  sounder  pxjl- 
Icy  for  financing  highways.  Including  the  ap- 
propriate amounts,  the  distribution  am<  ;.^ 
Jurisdictions,  the  types  of  revenues,  and 
the  equity  of  their  assessment  among  gnjupm 
of  taxpayers.  This  study  was  Intended  to 
overcome  tlie  miet  serious  deflriency  In  th« 
1966  Highway  .\ct,  the  laclc  of  an  ad«iuat*t 
financial  stru  ture  fi-r  the  augmt'nt»^d  h;r  .- 
way  construction  eff  »rt  The  revenue  struc- 
ture thrown  t.jgether  In  Icri'-e  has  ni  t  been 
adequate  t»j  cury  us  tLrough  even  thus  ini- 
tial perltxl  and  ever,  with  ut  tlie  added  d.ffl- 
cuit.es  p-we'l  Dy  the  lji>8  Highwny  .\ct.  we 
would  hive  had  U'  reduce  ii.ttrsUite  app  )r- 
tionaients  una  ye^.r.  The  '.itil  ref^irr  vkill 
ri..-.e    ,=;»■-  ,esti orus,    n  )t    orny    with    re- 

spect t.)  :i;irt:.c.j,i  resources,  bu*  ais<i  of  pro- 
gran.  e;n:'a.i.s.s  due  t'  tiuaiicl  ..  rt  .,  .  r r iiic : i  [j< 
and  pn._'(-T  respouelbiilty  .uw^i,^  ^r^^xlic- 
tijns  and  user  groups  for  r.  .;  lA.iy  costs. 
Some  of  these  problems  are  ot-.ii.;  re<~()ns:d- 
ered  In  the  administration  even  ii'  w 

The  Wr:  te  House  staff,  the  Bureau  >f  the 
Budget,  and  UiLS  LK'parunient  are  piii;.u'ed  in 
a  general  progress  review  af  the  inter- 
state highway  program,  sensing  to  detor- 
nune  if  •he  present  program  empi.a.sis  ls  In 
Uae  with  the  original  Intent  or  if  new  factors 
havp  developed  which  require  modification 
of  the  program.  We  are  concentrating  in 
the  difficult  area  of  urban  constructioo. 
Here  we  are  looking  both  at  the  responsl- 
biiity  of  t.he  90-10  Interstate  program  for 
specified  types  of  construction  and  the  en- 
g.neering  standards  and  criteria  that  are 
being  used.  Out  o^  this  administration 
siudy  we  hope  to  gain  some  Insight  into  the 
problems  you  raised  In  your  letter,  whether 
there  are  extravagances  In  geometric  design 
and  whether  some  of  the  costs  of  specific 
desigiis  are  more  properly  chargeable  to 
ouher  programs  than   the  Interstate  System. 

Wn.i'»  we  ar"  busy  w  th  our  evaluations 
of  htricLiy  hi^jhway  matters,  we  In  the  De- 
partment are  not  unmindful  r^f  our  respon- 
sibility for  national  transportation  policy  In 
the  executive  branch  and  the  relation  of 
highways  thereto  In  his  last  budget  mes- 
aage  the  President  chanted  the  Secretary  of 
C  ynunerce  to  make  a  fundamenAl  study  of 
national  'ran-sportauon  pol;cy  lo  assure  that 
none  of  our  acuvltles  In  the  tran.-  -rt  -..on 
f.pld  are  working  at  croes-pur; ^)ftes  (>  »■  of 
the  l.iiportant  phases  of  ti^..ii  siulv  r.  v 
near^ng  (  rnpietion.  is  aji  e-.  liU  i •■.-:!  ..'  i..<> 
meth  xls  'xsed  in  pnigrarr.ing  puoiic  inveM- 
ment  m  tra:.  porLat,  >n  fa.-nr.es.  Njth  from 
the  8tandp<.>lnt  of  stiund  mein.Kis  and  re.a- 
tion  to  gener  .1  trans por* at i  jn  :  eeds  V  lU 
should  be  pl'-ased  t  .  know  that  our  prlncip.-v. 
C'-.iLsuitant  an  Una  pha*e  ol  our  pi  jjeci  Is 
from  the  Liuvor»i:y  ui  Virgtuia. 

The  field  i»f  tranf4>:M-t.iti<  .n  [>ollcy.  i>arUcu- 
lafly  the  pjkTi  where  puMic  inve.suneiu  is 
•s.>enUAi.  reqair*«  »J1  unreient  nn  rff  .rt  ij-i 
beuiUf  of  ktuitd  uianAiCrtnrnt  Th*  stunts  in- 
vrvved  ar-^  a  ct>jjii.i.i  ti^niplaUon  f<»r  -or. - 
S(^r\;>C  "■!  K  wh,-  -ho  r,-.-  ,  ».  i,Alur«  o.' 
miK'h  uf  i.'-io  *ciJ\.tT  leads  to  rrmo\-e  it  fr  :'■. 
Uie  ln;m^d..>!e  •••enti.  a  t.i  the  l.>:  ui.vr 
leadT  or  Uie  adn,  ni^traUi'm  i*-u.  ^  leiidT* 
I  beHi^ve  thai  the  Drrv.rtineM  i.f  C'.rnmrrr^ 
Is  In  a  uiiiqu'?  {>.*iitu)M  t.i  maice  a  r^iiitrihu- 
Uon  to  sound  maiiagemenl  in  Ui'-se  flelds 
b^:ng  spfv  i.t:  ;7f^d  »"!.  ut'M  ■■!  8Uf>erV!,se  the 
techaicai  .aspects  of  these  prtjgram.s  and  \'-' 
concerned  enuu>;h  with  the  gei.erii  jxil.cy 
to  see  that  tlie  public  interest  is  ser.etl  .Ks 
Secretaj-y  uf  Conimerce.  I  ii,  •>«»  Uj  be  ,b>  U) 
perf'Ct  our  do paxtmenta:  aiachlnery  Ui  s^^rve 
bct.h  ends. 

T".ls  coming  session  of  Congress  m  ly  see 
m.i:.y  attaclts  made  on  the  objecUves  of 
6o  .end  policy  In  the  highway  field.  With  the 
prep>axatlons  I  h^ve  desrrib+'d,  the  admin- 
istration and  t.^ie  Department  of  Commerce 
*.;;  not  enter  tliis  fxpt'cu-d  battle  unarmed. 
From,  your  pa.^t  rectjrd  in  behalf  of  soimd 
niai^.i^'cniCiit,  I  ii..jj,  you  will  join  with  other 


stalwart  •iupt>>rters  rf  sound  p<jiicit-s  t.  fend 
off  l."ie  atta<  k«  or;  i>ur  solvency,  rfj<,ira;'t.s  of 
the  <lds  Lict  u»  nf>t>e  that  our  i  unt  ,ni-,; 
pr'  '•.-.  .t:.  be  u»e<l  e3ectively  to  p.-t««.T,e  a 
sound  hiKhww  [x^icy. 
Siiiccrei)    yurs, 

P    H    M-'.-nn.i  w». 
SrrrtiaTy   of   Comvifoe 


Secnrrty   With   SoTrenry 


FIXTKNSION   OP  Kh-MMIK^ 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  S.  CLARK 

tir     PEN  NbTLVA.NIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednr^'iav   J  mun^v  /I    1960 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  havr  printt'd  in 
the  CoNWBHBiONAL  RrcoRD  a  vf>ry  able 
article  entitled  "Security  With  Sol- 
vency," written  by  our  collcatfue  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Syihwcton). 
and  published  in  the  November  26  issue 
of  the  Reporter  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa-s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcnRD, 
as  follows : 

SEcuarrT  With  Solvkmct — A  DxMocaATic 
IjXAiMCB'a  CurriQVK  or  thx  UNBt;siN£s&i.ixE 
"BusuraaBixajr's  AAMiMLBTaATioN" 

(By  Senator  artJasT  Stminctoh) 
Can  the  United  States  maintain  an  ade- 
quate defense  and  Insure  the  well-being  of 
Its  own  people  without  Jeopardizing  Its  econ- 
omy? This  question  arose  time  and  again 
during  the  recent  session  of  Congress — a  ses- 
sion In  which  concern  for  a  balanced  budget 
and  fear  of  deficit  financing  dominated  near- 
ly every  debate  on  public  expenditures 

It  Is  a  vital  question.  To  provide  seru- 
rlty — In  the  broadest  sense  of  that  term — 
while  maintaining  national  solvency  poses  a 
challenge  to  our  skill  In  self-government. 
With  the  great  burden  that  otir  defense  pro- 
gram makes  necessary,  we  have  reason  to 
make  all  the  economies  that  are  possible  by 
sound  and  able  management  of  our  Govern- 
ment programs.  I  believe  It  is  possible  for 
Republican  and  Democrat  alike  to  agree  on 
this  even  though  they  may  still  disagree 
about  whether  the  present  level  of  Oovem- 
ment  expendlturaa  U  a  sacrosanct  flfure  re- 
v'-:Ued  from  on  higix  hm  Um  abaoluU  m*a&.ire 
of  the  NattOD't  nt-  d.^ 

now  Mt'«  n   rs  wv^TXD? 

F'  >ri  Its  beir"ri'nf  the  Kl.'«»nh(>wer  admln- 
l'(-.':  r  h>«  '>:.i  !!  toM'T  Tl<-«>  tii  Ih^  r  n-^t  ;  t 
V  »  • '•  »,  .ironfv  »  id  ft.^  »  hi»li.f«»- 
■  •  •  r  V',.   >n      pt-i  ni  (mhI    tn    r»>n(1>ct 

.-,  »  I  ,  .r^,-,.(r»->rnt  r>n  nn  eftV'-(''rit, 
■»;  !'  <  «  JMi'".ir«<1  bT  !*!i  1WT1  Tltrr'.a, 
!♦  h  vj.  r>r*n  .1  -;■•'!•  i-rrrvl  a:  d  rr-\ru^\y^  fal'ure. 
I  vs  not  oi\ly  cut  into  liie  b«inr  r  e^«^ni'»l 
p-'.-'—nms  withoxit  «r^^rTinp  ner^-vt-xrN  e<^  n- 
nn  ■•-'  Its  mtsiv^r  T^'- nirnt  !ir.'«  po-i-.vrlv 
r-, ,  •r...,',^'  »,,  ,y^^,p»,  rt{>en'I  '  ur»~^  That 
"^"'.'l  hi\'-  ».<■.  J  u' '"1  t' !  p"""  ^l  i'trp"^e. 
!>•  ^pite  rumblings  of  protest  fr-^m  rr  iny  Mi 
a  p-wltlon  to  know  the  policies  a:  d  pr'^cnms 
of  the  present  administration  are  w;c='.:g 
X*T.n  of  millions  of  the  tr-.xpayprv'  t!  :.  "s 
every  week.  Billions  of  dollars  arf  hc!:.g 
squandered  that  otherwise  could  be  i- ve-od 
In  the  public  facilities  needed  to  kef  j  .i'  ■  st 
of  OUT  growing  population.  A^  a  re."-  .it. 
worthwhile  programs  for  schools,  dan..";,  high- 
ways, medical  research,  etc..  are  di.smlsscd  by 
the  administration  as  contribuUng  to 
budgetary  Imbalance 

When  a  government  finds  Its  expand! 'ures 
crowding   lu   revenues,   aad    benMs   p<.)puiar 
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disapproval  of  tax  increases.  It  csxi  ec.  brace 
one  of  two  solutions.  The  first  la  retrench- 
ment. This  baa  been  the  answer  of  the 
present  adminlstratiun,  which  has  drastically 
pared  social-welfare  programs  and  decreed 
no  new  starts  In  pubUc  faclUUes. 

Tlie  second  solution  is  more  difficult.  It 
Involves  mors  patient  effort,  discipline,  and 
leaderslilp.  It  meaixs  that  the  conflicting 
Int^resu  which  pull  government  programs 
In  different  directions  must  be  met  with  de- 
cisions instead  of  wasteful  compromises.  It 
means  the  constant  weeding  out  of  ineffi- 
cient practices  in  government  departments. 
It  involves  rejection  of  the  prevalent  notion 
that  waste  must  t>e  tolerated  as  an  inevitable 
part  of  the  cost  of  any  public  enterprise 

The  application  of  management  principles 
to  government  is  difficult,  but  its  dividends 
arc  great.  The  money  thus  saved,  I  believe, 
could  go  a  long  way  toward  providing  Amer- 
ica with  the  Investments  It  needs. 

Let  us  consider  four  areas  of  present  ex- 
penditure: agriculture,  government  finance, 
foreign  aid,  and  defense.  I  select  these  four 
because  they  make  up  some  »62  billion  of 
this  year's  expenditures,  or  about  80  percent 
of  the  total  budget.  These  four  areas  pose 
a  common  Indictment  of  the  waste  brought 
on  by  the  Elsenhower  administration's  de- 
cisions, or  Just  as  wasteful,  its  failure  to 
make  decisions. 

1.  In  affTiculture 

Since  assuming  office  In  1953,  Ezra  Taft 
Benson  has  spent  more  money  than  was 
spent  by  all  of  the  previous  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture  put  together  since  the  Depcu^- 
ment  was  established  in  1839.  He  has  man- 
aged to  do  this  without  raising  farm  In- 
come or  lowering  food  costs  to  the  house- 
wife. The  farm  problem  has  grown  into 
what  has  t>€en  called  "the  most  critical, 
pterllous,  unresolved  domestic  problem 
facing  the  United  States." 

The  $3\  billion  spent  on  the  farm  pro- 
gram since  195i  has  Involved  Increases  in 
many  axeas.  Administrative  coats  of  the 
prlce-eupport  program  since  that  yeax  have 
multiplied  more  than  tenfold  from  $34  mil- 
lion a  year  to  t364  million.  The  number 
of  employees  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  Increased  from  60,000  to  85,000. 

But  the  greatest  Increase  In  spending — 
running  into  billions  of  dollars— comes  from 
the  Government's  failure  to  manage  agri- 
cultural surpluses  properly.  This  In  turn 
results  from  failure  to  understand  the  busi- 
ness operation  of  the  typical  family  farmer 
who  operates  tbe  great  majority  of  the  farms 
of  America. 

Tbe  administration  has  followed  a  policy 
of  lowering  price  supports  on  the  theory  that 
this  would  reduce  production.  Any  Uue 
unttarstandlnc  oT  tbe  way  mrmsrs  operaM 
vx>uld  show  that  it  has  tbe  opposlts  •ffsct. 
Pam>ert  haT«  fixed  costs — mor*ci«re  jv-v- 
mMats.  twk  mkchlnwy.  Installux  .  ■  p.nv- 
BMats.  and  the  Itkt— MMMt  r?  «hu-!,  hnve 
iMCMfed  Wllh  the  cost  O*  l:\...s'  nod  the 
COM  ot  HMMney  In  o<-drr  ■  >  :  n  t  thsss 
fclt**W  e<MU  when  price  .»  ,;-  .^•-  »r*  re- 
tfwc^d.  \hnf  must   prod-    >•    t-    -<«      r:  •'»<.s 

***»*  •»•  tlf»ctlT«  ccn^r'  ..«  '  :,  p' v^u,--'.,-r., 
they  taks  sdvanta^  uf  n>.  hn  ;<v.  a:  ad- 
'*hces  to  Increase  pr -dvirt;  .n  a.-  n.uv  h  as 
possible. 

Under  the  sdmlnlstraUcn  •  policies  thl.<;  Is 
precisely  what  has  happened.  In  each  of 
the  last  6  years,  farm  production  has  in- 
creased,  lea^•lng  the  Government  holding  an 
Inventory  of  farm  commodities  which  has 
cost  over  t8  billion  and  which  by  January 
1961,  will  be  over  112  billion.  Storage  costs 
alone  on  this  inventory  amount  to  a  billion 
dollars  a  year. 

This  sad  situation  was  foreseeable  and  cor- 
rectlble.  Why  then  did  It  happen?  The  un- 
avoidable evlder.ce  Is  that  the  administration 
has  stooped  to  play  politics  with  the  farm 
program  time  a'ter  time,  has  refused  to  Im- 
pose meaningfi.,1   production   controls,    and, 


despite  C'ln'iiiuing  cr'.ririf-ms  by  C  r.gre.v.' 
lias  never  come  up  »iti.  a  concrete  progr.vm 
to  c»>rrfct  Uie  Klt.iiitwjn. 

lnstt«d.  makeshi.'t  actions  hi.ve  only  ag- 
gravated ihe  proMem  l^a«t  year  fur  tx- 
ampie,  with  Ciu\eri.mpnt  wrirehc-ui-es  and 
bins  stuffed  witj:  a  L.llH  n  and  a  h,ilf  bushels 
of  surplus  corn,  tlif  .secretary  of  Atmculture 
recommended  a  corn  pr  -gram  that  not  only 
removed  all  limitations  on  production  but 
actually  Increased  the  price  support  on  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  corn  produced  in  the 
United  States.  The  Department  now  eitl- 
mates  that  Its  new  program  will  result  in  the 
record-shattering  production  of  4.5  billion 
bushels  this  year;  at  least  500  million  addl- 
Uonal  bushels  will  end  up  In  Government 
warehouses. 

This  year.  Congress  passed  a  wheat  bill 
that  would  have  reduced  wheat  production 
by  20  percent  and  cut  down  Government 
wheat  Inventories  by  hundreds  of  millions  of 
bushels.  The  savings  to  taxpayers  would 
have  been  at  least  $260  million  annually — 
enough  to  build  6.500  needed  classrooms. 
But  the  President  vetoed  the  bill. 

The  handling  of  this  enormous  food  inven- 
tory has  t)een  mismanaged.  The  administra- 
tion, by  its  own  admission,  has  negotiated 
and  signed  contracts  for  the  storage  of  grain 
without  first  studying  what  this  storage 
would  cost.  It  has  sold  commodities  from 
Government  stocks  to  private  companies  at 
a  low  price,  and  then  allowed  those  same 
companies  to  sell  them  abroad  at  much 
higher  prices,  in  transactions  the  Govern- 
ment itself  financed. 

The  irony  Is  that  the  administration's  pol- 
icies have  hurt  the  farmer,  particularly  the 
small  farmer,  instead  of  helping  him.  In 
fact,  though  farm  families  constitute  12  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  population,  their  share 
of  the  national  income  has  now  fallen  to 
3.5  percent,  a  new  low. 

2.  In  Government  finance 
By  January  of  1958,  the  Nation  had  al- 
ready tKen  through  the  first  4  months  of 
what  was  to  prove  a  prolonged  economic 
recession.  Some  of  the  clearly  predictable 
effects  of  a  recession  upon  Government  fi- 
nance are  shrinkage  of  anticipated  tax  rev- 
enues and  Increased  demands  for  expendi- 
ture upon  the  Govenunent.  These  were  not 
reflected  in  the  budget  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  to  begin  in  less  than  6  months,  that 
the  President  submitted  to  Congress  on  Jan- 
uary 13  In.<^tead,  It  contained  an  estimate 
that  the  Government  would  be  operated  at 
a  budget  surplus  of  about  $500  million.  This 
estimate  turned  cut  to  be  in  error  by  approx- 
imately $13  billion.  Instead  of  a  surplus  of 
$AO0  million,  the  Government  Incurred  the 
tarcest  peacetims  deficit  in  the  country's 
history.  STsn  tbou^  Oonsress  ;»■  pr  r^i  t.xl 
MIT  mlUtem  Isss  tbaa  tbs  I^e^.  ici  t  l.ud 
requested. 

Durtnc  the  past  5  t\M-.i!  vmr^  th.-  To  x-vl 
ooT«fiun»Dt  bsa  bs*n  >  ri.-.r-i  ..;  .-v  t-.?  d.-- 
dt  of  about  •It  blM  .;  i(-.i5  aivo  ;>  .v.r 
«boT«  any  dsficit  t-t  rvixir^encrd  u\  v..* 
country  ovsr  a  cv4r.,cj-.n-;> -■    pm.xi    dv:r,t.g 

which  W«  W«f%  not  Rt  vv  r  l>»\v';-e  tie 
widely  held  belief  to  Ui-  c  ir.-xrv,  thi.»  d'  licit 
was  not  the  lauU  of  V  ■ .  :  c.-.s,  which  in  llicse 
veAfs  appK^xrlatcd  $106  billion  lei*  tliiui 
the  President  reque^u-d 

The  increased  Government  borr  wing  re- 
sulting from  these  years  of  dehcit  has  in- 
creased the  national  debt  from  i'2-jC-  1  bil- 
lion at  the  end  of  the  tscal  year  I'jiii  to  the 
present  figure  of  about  $290  biUlon.  If  the 
t.^xpayer  is  to  be  protected,  such  a  large 
debt  must  be  managed  with  great  care.  Like 
any  prudent  business  concern,  the  Treasury 
should  try  to  finance  its  debt  at  the  lowest 
possible  lntere.st  rates. 

But  from  the  beginning,  the  Treasury  of 
this  administration  has  violated  this  simple 
rule  of  debt  management.  Early  In  1953,  the 
Trea-sury  Department  raised  the  Interest  rate 
on  Government  bonds  to  31,4  percent.    This 


v.;is  substantially  abov  the  mlnlmtim  In- 
terest rate  needed  to  sell  tlie  bonds.  Even 
2  years  later,  in  spite  of  a  general  upward 
trend  of  Interest  rates,  potential  buyers 
oversubscribed  a  40-year  Government  bond 
issue  offered  at  the  lower  rate  ul  j   percent. 

This  imprudent  practice  has  bteu  fol- 
lowed time  and  again  during  the  iaf^t  3  years. 
Offerings  of  the  Treasury  at  lower  ra;es  than 
the  present  limit  were  oversubscribed  by  the 
public,  but  the  Treasury  continued  its  policy 
of  Issuing  a  far  smaller  amount  of  bonds 
than  the  evidence  showed  the  market  would 
absorb.  Only  last  March,  for  example,  the 
Treasury  opened  the  subscription  books  lor 
a  4  percent  12-year  bond.  The  public  of- 
fered to  buy  $1.5  billion  worth,  but  the 
Treastiry  had  limited  the  subscription  to 
only  $619  million.  Again  In  February,  1958. 
Investors  made  bids  totaling  $6  billion  on  a 
subscription  of  a  3  percent  6 u -year  bond. 
But  the  Treasury  had  limited*  the  sale  to 
only  $1.5  billion. 

Of  course,  no  one  can  state  with  absolute 
certainty  what  the  money  market  will  ac- 
cept. But  the  administration  has  shown  a 
continuing  hesitancy  about  getting  a  good 
txargaln  for  Its  bonds.  Its  own  sense  of  In- 
security has  created  insecurity  In  the  mar- 
ket— has.  in  fact,  helped  push  up  the  price 
of  money  When  the  Treasury  appealed  to 
Congress  this  June  for  authority  to  Increase 
Interest  rates,  it  did  so  despite  the  fact  that 
many  times  during  the  last  2  year?  it  passed 
up  the  chance  to  refinance  the  debt  at  lower 
rates. 

With  such  managem.ent,  is  It  any  wonder 
that  the  interest  cost  of  the  national  debt 
has  Increased  from  $6  6  billion  In  the  fiscal 
year  1953  to  an  estimated  $8  6  billion  for  the 
flfecal  year  1960?  If  our  financial  manage- 
ment had  been  conducted  on  a  businesslike 
basis  during  the  past  6  years,  I  believe  the 
Interest  burden  to  the  taxpayer  would  be  at 
least  a  billion  dollars  less  a  year, 

Tlie  other  important  pha-se  of  financial 
management  is  tlie  collection  of  taxes. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  that  if  our 
collections  were  handled  more  efficiently  we 
could  t>e  raising  billions  more  in  taxes  at 
current  tax  rates.  In  fact,  earlier  tlils  year, 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  told 
Congress  that  $25  to  $26  billion  of  Income 
each  year  was  not  being  reported  by  taxpay- 
ers. The  Commissioner  also  testified  that 
every  new  tax-enforcement  agent  brings  in. 
In  1  year,  10  to  15  times  his  salary  for  search- 
ing out  this  unrejx)rted  income. 

Faced  with  such  a  sure  prospect  of  In- 
creased revenue,  any  prudent  businessman 
would  work  liard  to  collect  it.  But  not  this 
administration.  Since  1952,  It  has  actually 
cut  3,000  enforcement  personnel  fiv.m  the 
staff  of  tbe  Internal  Revenus  Service  r:  » 
staff  la  so  small  today  mi,st  rt ;urn<*  ct^nm  t 
e\*en  bs  ohecksd  to  s^e  it  Uuy  w^-nr  cun^- 
..  'd  COrrscUy.  F«»-er  tnun  5  p-rvei.t  i»re 
k-  ■'  •'.  a  tborouch  audi!  N  v.  ■  •  '.i  >  ,v  in  1 :  e 
k;rv)\UHl»  of  tcv''..  Jr.v  ia;>  yrur  x:.c  a.iu.  i^- 
tiatlon.  In  •  prirr  rx,,n  ■  r  .:  f.iUr  rv  :,  nv. 
continued  to  opp  wr  a;  i -..t  iv.r  mi  ..:  •  i 
Increase  in  funds  tor  audit;  .;.;,:  fi,'..;r!  nn  nu 

,1    Tn  mnti.    .  <>••.,■  '■„ 

O  fT  x)..:  p.i.<i  frw  Tr'..~?  re;">-'r",;:  '  •, :-  rv  ni9 
from  abroad  at>out  p-r..-  \v;..<=tc  m  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  Bu:* .;.  1  .-ccurlty  program. 
These  reports  have  come  not  Ju5t  from  the 
opponents  of  foreign  aid.  Senator  Ftl- 
BRiciTT,  perhaps  Its  greatest  champion  In  the 
Senate  a^d  as  knowledgeable  a  man  on  in- 
ternational relations  sis  we  have,  has  cited 
varlotis  examples  cf  his  own.  They  Include 
a  $5  million  hospital  In  France  that  was  built 
but  never  opened. 

Most  of  this  waste  is  not  due  to  corrup- 
tion, and  bad  management  by  our  overseas 
personnel  Is  far  from  the  whole  explanation. 
Many  of  our  fcrelgn-aEsistance  programs  have 
gone  wrong  because  the  people  in  charge  cf 
them  could  not  plan  projects  beyond  the 
limiting     12-month     period.      Public-wcrlLs 
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projects  start,  then  stop  ar.d  hani?  In  abey- 
ance waiting  for  word  from  Washington 
whether  the  new  budget  will  allow  them  to 
proceed  Underdeveloped  countries  have 
been  reluctant  to  request  loans  for  the  most 
lmp'>rtant  wealth-producing  projects,  stich 
as  dams  and  railroads,  because  these  require 
longer  term  financing  than  our  aid  program 
has  offered 

Largely  for  this  reason,  the  Senate  For*"isn 
Relations  Committee  pr<>p<j8od  this  year  Ui 
put  the  Development  Loan  Fund  on  a  Inng- 
term  basis,  with  authority  to  borrow  fr  m 
the  Treasury  Such  long-term  planning  13 
one  of  the  simplest  requirements  of  any  suc- 
ceaeful  business  If  a  private  corporation 
could  not  plan  confidently  beyond  a  12- 
month  period.  Its  development  would  be 
bogged  down  In  uncertainty  and  waste  It 
would  b«  Judged  guilty  of  exceedir.gly  bad 
management 

This  principle  of  fiscal  foresight  Is  already 
recognized  m  other  programs  of  our  Govern- 
ment. At  least  13  public  agencies  borrow 
from  the  Treasury  in  *his  manner.  Never- 
theless, the  administration  opposed  granting 
such  authority  to  the  Development  Loan 
F\ind  As  a  result,  we  will  spend  almost  a 
billion  dollars  a  year  In  this  field  without  the 
kind  of  long-term  planning  that  will  make 
it  effective   and   economic. 

4.   In    De/en^f 

For  our  own  military  forces  we  MPS  HOW 
spending  about  |4l  billion  i  ve\r-~m(»«Ol«n 
half  our  total  budge'  N-ar:y  »5  billion 
more  is  being  expended  annually  for  such 
additional  national  security  i»ems  as  atomi'" 
energy,  military  assistance  to  other  coun- 
tries, and  strategic  srocltpiles  Not  m.»ny 
Americana  r«Rli»e  how  heavy  is  the  price  the 
tiucpayer  Is  paying  for  the  dupll'-ation  serv- 
ice rivalry,  inefflclent  orgniiiB«ti  jn,  »nd  re- 
sviltant  WASte  now  characterlstir  of  o^r 
defense  oper«tlon» 

One  example  During  fiscal  1959  alone  the 
thre«  services  together  spent  more  »h.in  «4 
billion  for  the  development,  produrtif.r.  n.^ 
manning  of  a  continentnl  air  defense  system 
against  possible  enemy  bombers  In  other 
words,  we  spend  almtiSt  »ii  million  a  day 
for  defenses  against  a  small  number  of  .'^.oviet 
tximbers  But  these  defenses  are  useless 
against  su^h  modern  offensive  weaprir.s  a.s 
long-range  ballistic  mLssilPs  or  sh'ir*er-rang<» 
guided  and  ballistic  mis.'sr.es  launched  fr-^m 
submarines 

By  far  the  greatest  waste  in  government 
today  can  be  traced  to  the  obsolete  organiza- 
tional structure  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, an  organization  that  cannot  possibly 
function  efl^clen'ly  Most  of  our  prominent 
military  leaders  Including  General  Elsen- 
hower until  he  became  President,  have 
asserted  that  unless  our  defenses  are  re- 
organized on  the  basis  of  progress  rather 
than  trad  I' ion.  this  Nation  could  well  go 
broke 

As  an  illustration,  we  are  currently  being 
obliged  to  support  a  variety  of  air  forces: 
the  Armv  air  force,  the  Navy  air  force,  the 
Air  Force  air  force,  the  Marine  air  force, 
plus  the  Military  Air  Transport  Service,  In 
addition  we  support,  in  whole  or  in  part. 
various  reserve  components  such  as  CRAF 
(Civil  air  reserve)  and  the  Civil  Air  Patrol. 
Instead  of  one  group  of  land  combat  forces, 
we  support  two.  the  Army  and  the  Marine 
corps,  p!u5  the  reserve  components  for  both 
of  'hem 

As  a  result  of  the  waste  all  this  duplica- 
tion entails,  the  taxpayer  is  getting  a  very 
small  combat  force  at  very  high  cost.  These 
various  organizations  are  in  active  competi- 
tion in  weapons  systems.  In  the  bidding  for 
skilled  personnel,  and  In  the  struggle  for 
the  moet  desirable  engineering  and  produc- 
tion faclUt'.es 

Despite  the  fact  the  science  of  warfare  has 
changed  more  In  the  last  15  years  than 
In  the  previous  thousand,  we  have  not  con- 
ducted   A    genuine    weapons-system   evalua- 


tion ilnce  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War 
That  failure  In  itself  ha*  cost  the  American 
ta.xpayer  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  a  week. 
Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  on  each  of  many  specific  weapons 
systems.  Then  the  projects  have  either  been 
drast'.callv  cvirtalle<l  or  canceled  In  nV'.-st 
cases  the  cancellatio'ns  and  ciir*,i;',r;-.«"T  'j? 
have  not  been  based  vipon  evtdei.  <•  '1.  i"  M.e 
■  ns  systems  were  not  needed  'Lev  Li-.e 
the    result    of    the    overr:d;:v    pr,    r  •  v 
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The  Navy  spent  almost  MOO  million  on  the 
development  of  the  Seamaster  (P6M1 — a 
long-range  amphibious  bomber.  This  project 
was  canceled  in  August  of  this  year,  during 
the  early  stages  of  the  preparation  of  the 
nscal    1961    budget. 

The  Regulus  II  Is  a  Navy  supersonic  air- 
breathing  missile,  which  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  called  the  best  of  Its  kind  in 
existence.  It  was  developed,  proven,  and 
then  produced  In  small  quantities  After 
several  hundred  million  dollars  had  been 
spent,  the  project  was  canceled  during  the 
last  s.ages  of  the  preparation  of  the  fiscal 
1960  budget. 

The  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  spent  about 
t250  million  on  facilities  and  materials  for 
the  development  of  fuel  applications  of 
boron  After  such  expenditures,  the  new 
facilities  have  been  left  Idle,  and  the  project 
h.'is  been  reduced  to  a  small-scale  research 
opera'  ion 

It    IS    not    hard    to    understand    why    this 
start- »nd-stnp   financing  'alcps   p 
service  Is  trying  to  prepare  .'se.; 
pfissii  >  future  war  by  w^r.:      : 
•i'lr.     Mid    waste    resxiliii.g    ;r    n, 
man  a  <•  in"!,'    ;s  c<«s'.r.g  '!•;   ;,...!■.: 

F,»;  ur""  '■•  r»".rKiii../,»'  f  r  ',>-ie  1 
spjce  ii;»>  txnx  ctjmtxunded  the  *•« 
.md  s<;lls  A  pr'.n.iiieii*  triember  ijf  thi*  ad- 
minis'j-atlon  warned  thii-.  >4;,.e»iH  the  fric;  n 
md  d'.ipliCRllon  betw»»eii  'h--  National  Aer-)- 
r.autli  s  and  Space  Adnimistratlon  and  the 
Defense  Department  were  eliminated  soon. 
the  t,ixpayer8  would  be  loalng  at  least  M  bil- 
lion annually  In  that  field  alone. 

LrtSt,  spring,  after  examining  the  Govern- 
meiifi  organization  for  space  activities,  a 
senat-}  subcommittee  Issued  a  unanimous 
report  with  nine  specific  recommendations 
for  improving  administration  It  stated: 
Failure  to  act  promptly  on  the  above-listed 
inade<iuacle8  will  not  only  result  In  addi- 
tional waste  of  time,  money,  and  skilled 
personnel,  but  also  will  Impair  both  our  na- 
tional security  and  our  International  pres- 
tige." The  final  conclusion  In  this  unani- 
mous report  was:  "Space  activities  within 
the  D-'partment  of  Defense  cannot  be  man- 
aged effectively  by  changes  In  the  organiza- 
tion and  administration  of  the  space  pro- 
gram alone.  Such  changes  can  only  be 
effective  If  they  are  an  Integrated  part  of  a 
further  unification  of  the  services  within 
tbe  D<!partment  of  Defense," 

This  present  Ineffective  organization  and 
management  brings  into  disrepute  the  entire 
military  structure  of  the  country.  Direct 
and  Indirect  derogatory  publicity  degrades 
the  ccmpetence  and  missions  of  the  rival 
services.  But  what  Is  more  Important  it 
does  rot  give  us  the  security  we  should  be 
buylnp  with  such  a  large  expenditure. 

The  transition  to  the  nuclear  space  age 
will  not  be  cheap  But  a  first  step  that  any 
prudent  management  should  attempt  is  to 
make  certain  that  the  Government's  dollar 
is  being  well  spent. 

The  savings  possible  In  the  four  areas  I 
have  discussed  could  total  $10  billion. 
Amon.^  other  things  such  funds  could 
finance: 

The  slum-clearance  and  urben-renewal 
program  of  the  US.  Conference  of  Mayors 
(1600  million). 


The  expenditure  of  the  original  Murray- 
Me'calf   ald-to-educatlon  bill    (»4  4   billion). 

Twice  the  Senate's  recommendation  for 
medical  research   ($800  million). 

A  doubling  of  authorized  funds  for  hos- 
pital construction  under  the  Hill-Burton 
program   ($420  million). 

The  maximum  Senate-committee  pro- 
grams for  depressed  areas  ($400  million)  and 
modernization  of  airports   ($115  million). 

Governments  have  no  proflt-and-loss 
guidelines,  nor  are  they  as  limited  In  the 
ways  they  can  meet  the  demands  of  credi- 
tors. The  concessions  and  compromises  of 
the  political  proces*  often  induce  duplica- 
tion and  flabby  practices.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  our  Government  could  perform  Its 
proper  functions,  far  more  effectively  and 
with  solvency.  If  in  our  approach  to  the 
problem  we  would  emphasize  better  manage- 
ment Instead  of  retrenchment.  With  a  hard 
new  discipline,  and  with  a  policy  of  taking 
the  people  In  as  partners  in  knowledge  of 
the  true  nature  of  our  problem.  It  can  be 
done. 

Mr.  McGEE  .subsequently  said :  Mr, 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Security  With  Solvency,"  writ- 
ten by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Missouri,  the  Honorable  Stuart 
Symington,  and  published  in  the  Decem- 
ber issue  of  Reporter  magazine 

Mr,  CLARK  .M;  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr    McOEE      I  yield 

Mr  CLARK  I  may  advise  the  Sena- 
tor fiom  Wyoming  Uiat  I  placed  th$t 
article  in  the  Rkcord  earlier  today 

Mr.  McOEE  Then  Mr  Pre.sident  I 
withdraw  my  request,  and  only  iTiterale. 
in  commendatory  lanKuage  of  my  own. 
thf  ui.sdom  of  r^'ading  with  care  Senatoi 
Symington's  foitfiriKht  direct  assault  on 
some  of  the  embarravsmK  f^.scal  policies 
which   confront   the   country   l(Xiay. 
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OK 

HON    HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  13.  1980 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  Piesident. 
many  times  in  the  piust  I  have  been 
proud  to  associate  mystlf  with  the  legis- 
lation on  arts  and  ctiltiire  introduced  by 
Representative  Frank  Thompson.  Jr  .  of 
New  Jersey.  In  particular.  I  recall  our 
bill  passed  by  the  84th  Congress  to  en- 
sure that  the  Presidents  international 
cultural  exchange  program  would  be- 
come permanent  policy. 

It  is  to  the  administration  of  that 
law — Public  Law  860-84 — that  the  dis- 
tinguished Representative  from  New 
Jersey  referred  in  a  sp>eech  before  the 
American  Educational  Theater  Associa- 
tion on  December  28.  1959,  Repre- 
sentative Thompson  said : 

Under  the  current  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent's International  cultural  exchange  pro- 
gram as  administered  by  the  Department  of 
State,  of  115  attractions  wblch  have  been 
sent  abroad,  only  a  half-dozen  or  less  than 
6   percent.   hf.ve   been    educational    talent-- 
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university  or  c^lle^e  theater  or  muelc 
groups,  •  •  •  This  program  is  so  weighted 
with  professionals  that  It  mljfht  justly  be 
called  the  6  pyercent  pr>jgram  rather  than  the 
President's  Interrattonal  cultural  e.«rhange 
program.  It  should  also  be  note<l  thtt  there 
18  no  ciltiixal  ex«  hange  In  the  program  at 
all. 

Ambaasador  IL^Aellyn  Thompson  In 
Moscow  and  \mlja.ssad(ir  Ellsworth 
Bunker  In  DeUii  have  rer,ue,sied  the  State 
Department  to  .»cnd  youni:  erlu  ati^.nal 
talent  in  the  art*  to  Rus'^i.-^n  and  India. 
hoping  to  repeat  the  sikcc^^^s  of  Van  Cli- 
burn.  for  example.  However,  tlie  ad- 
ministration has  only  talked  about  this 
exchange  and  no  young  talent  has  been 
sent  to  either  of  the^e  counti-us 

Mr.  President.  I  a,sk  vmanimou.'^  con- 
sent that  this  fint"  spe.ch  on  recruitment 
of  educational  cultural  'alent  for  our  ex- 
change program  be  printed  In  the 
Congressional  Rijcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.^ 
was  ordered  to  b«  printed  .n  the  Rttord. 
as  follows: 
Address  bt  Concris8m*n  Funk  T)'    ".jj-son, 

Jll  .    OF    New    JOISBT.     I'.FFORF     THr     AMfy]CKH 

EDtrcATioNAL     T>  KATrrs     Association       Dr- 

LIVESKD   IN   Wash   NCTON,  DC.  ON   DCCEMBBK 

28.  1969 

Dr  Toung.  Dr  C^le.  Dr  Seld-'n  Dr  M  rri- 
■on.  distinguished  friends  aid  guests  it  is 
an  honor  and  a  pleasure  f<vr  nit  u>  hii\e  this 
opportunity  to  dt-cuss  with  ^;lch  a  select 
froup  aome  of  the  pressing  prob!orr.»  and 
•Uf|Mt«d  toluUoni  which  this  Jid  Ki.nual 
convention  of  the  American  Eiiur.sri  i  ul 
Theatar  AaaocimtK  n  must  deal  «;'h  My 
r*marfca  might  w-sU  be  titled  'D.nv<-rr>cy 
Needs  a  Broader  (?\iUural  Err.pha&is  "  s.nce 
they  sre  especially  directed  to  the  need  for 
•tUnulaUuf  a  more  widespread  cultural 
awareneae  In  the  I'nltni  S"  .'ef  and  in  shar- 
ing this  enth\isia«  n  with  people  throughout 
the  world  J  thlnl:  It  particularly  Important 
that  we  understa  id  that  our  approach  to 
the  arts  must  be  me  of  sharing  them  with 
other  peoples,  rati  er  than  one  of  using  the 
arts  for  political  ends.  For  If  our  primary 
purpose  In  our  n.itlonal  policy  Is  political 
we  shall  fall  Political  results  may  very 
well  follow  as  a  result  of  sharing  the  arts,  as 
Indeed  they  have  followed  the  educational 
exchanges  authorlred  by  the  Fulbrlght  and 
Smlth-Mundt  Acts.  But  In  the  arts  as  In 
education.  It  mu^t  be  primarily  a  matter  of 
exchanges,  and  this  Is  something  that  Is 
entirely  missed  in  Washington  these  days 
due  to  a  belief  thst  everything  from  break- 
fast cereals  to  our  way  of  life  can  be  "aold." 

The  American  Educational  Theater  Asao- 
claUon  can  exert  a  tremendous  force  for  the 
stlrptilatlon  of  a  significant  cultural  Impact 
which  could  be  felt  both  In  this  countrj-  and 
abroad  Through  positive  action  yotir  asso- 
ciation In  effective  cooperation  with  other 
cultural  organizations,  can  with  Imagina- 
tion. purpoeefulne»»  and  hard  work,  effect 
»  cultural  renascence.  This  will  require 
your  wholehearted  direction,  support,  and 
effort— for  as  Walt«-r  Llppmann  has  pointed 
out  "the  renascence  will  have  to  come  from 
men  of  learning"— men  who  know,  because 
they  live  the  lnten?ctual  life,  what  a  renas- 
cence would  l)e.  However,  before  we  can 
achieve  this  goal  of  a  fuller  cultural  awaken- 
ing there  sire  obsU.cles  to  be  overcome  It 
Is  my  desire  today  to  dlscriss  some  of  the 
areas,  nationally  and  Internationally.  In 
which  your  particular  kind  of  leadership  Is 
speciflcally  requlre<: . 

Just  recently,  fir  example,  Richard  B. 
McLanathan.  who  was  the  curator  of  the 
n.8.  an  exhibit  at  the  Moscow  Fair 
(now  director  ol  the  community  arU 
program  of  the  Munaon-WUltanis-Proct^ir 
Institute   at    UUca.    N,Y.),    reported    to    the 


United  States  InT.>rmRtlon  Kgmry  and  other 
(rfvernment  apenclee  that  he  found 
throiiphnut  Eur<-<pe  and  the  US.8.R  that 
people  were  looking  to  the  United  States  for 
cultural  leadership  People  are  IfX^klng  for 
evidence  that  the  United  states  will  not  only 
t..ke  up  Mr  K!.ruE!.c!ipv  s  challenge  regard- 
:nfr  er,,ni  mlr  competition  he  said,  but  that 
v.-e  alsc  wi!!  demf  iistrate  more  f\iliy  than  we 
have  done  so  far  that  we  have  "a  lot  to  spare 
:r.    rYif    acstiietic    and    cultural    field    as    well 

Mr  Ml  Lanathan  further  rep<,irted.  I  am 
to;d.  ih.-it  people  throughout  the  world  be- 
lieved that  the  United  ftates  and  its  allies 
could  withstand  any  economic  or  political 
pressures  which  the  S  >vlct  Union  and  Its 
s.'.telUtes  might  exert.  We  can  do  this,  they 
are  ct)nvlnced,  only  If  wc  are  strong  c\il- 
turally.  According  to  Mr  M-Lanathan,  the 
people  of  the  world  believe-  the  United  t^uit-es 
and  the  U  ."-^  s  K  orTset  each  other  In  the 
economic  nrea  Their  decision  to  fallow 
either  i.'p  tnited  Stfites  or  the  U.S.SR. 
ultimnii  V  A. .1  depend,  he  thinks,  en  the 
balance  ^  ■,(■<■!  evidence  of  cultural  resources 
and  ieautrs-i.ip  History  cl'-arly  d(X'uments 
the  fact  that  civilizations  hre  remembered 
more  for  their  contributions  U)  the  fine  arts, 
to  music,  the  theater,  to  lUeruture,  to  paint- 
ing and  6culpt\jre  and  architecture  than 
they  are  remembered  by  the  battles  wlilch 
they  have  fought.  It  is  my  belief  and  I 
know  It  can  be  documented,  that  <  ne  of 
the  major  wnvs  i-  which  we  can  turn  re- 
luctant and  uneiisy  military  allies — and  the 
millions  of  uncommitted  people  of  the 
world — Into  fneiuis  i»  to  ea.'n  their  resp>ecl 
through  our  <  -v :.  rc-jf.  i  .a  o.a  o\*ii  cul- 
tiiral  leadership  and  K-hieven^cr.ts  m  the 
U'-'-p.v  rel»te<l  fleldi  u:  eOvuation  science, 
u!id   the  fine  an* 

A«  we  kn.iw  President  Elsenhower  l.x  a 
Irnl.t:  r\p:;ie;.t  of  t!,.»  p  'int  iif  virw  In 
;.;*  »Mr<-.  ..rf  h.  I:.rti;i  :  r  f.\;ar.p,e,  he 
ctx.  f-(i  f  I  ;,  ;;,.,^v,\i-  )!,•  rrct.i. nge  of  mvituni 
ui.di  .-.'■i-ii.ri,:  k-  •!,'  ^l^:!.  exrhnnce  nf  niu- 
denis  1  n..^'i.t  mni  parenthrtlc^i.H  that 
he  alco  t<x<k  Vl.e  trau  i:,  lorminp  a  very 
effecUva  Oommlttee  <  f  the  ,^,rts  und  Scleiices 
for  Eisenhower  in  thr  f:i.i  of  1956 

For  a  number  f  yp...'-5  10  m  fact,  the 
great  value  of  exchanging  stude:.:.';  the  lead- 
ers of  tomorrow's  world,  has  Im-cu  pn  '.ed  by 
the  successful  Pulbrlght  and  Smith-M  :;  t.  • 
programs.  A  massive  expansion  of  the.se  ai.il 
other  programs  will  be  a  welcome  and  valu- 
able step  toward  creating  the  International 
understanding  so  essential  to  a  permanent 
peace.  Dare  we  hope  that  the  forthcoming 
budget  message  of  the  President  will  request 
the  funds  which  will  be  needed  to  finance 
the  President's  massive  exchange?  I  look 
forward  anxiously  to  the  opportunity  to  vote 
for  such  a  program.  My  colleagues  and  I 
would.  I  am  sure,  be  much  more  willing  to 
appropriate  the  additional  funds  needed  to 
Implement  these  massive  exchanges  if  the 
State  Department  shows  the  same  good  Judg- 
ment It  has  displayed  In  the  l'\jlbrlght  and 
Smlth-Mtindt  programs  and  work  with  and 
through  our  country's  major  educational 
organizations  for  the  implementation  of  these 
new  exchanges  which  the  President  has 
called  for. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  endorsed  massive  exchanges  as  a 
grand  design  because  I  question  how  well 
this  will  actually  be  carried  out  In  the  field 
of  exchanges  In  the  arts — your  association's 
particular  Interest — as  long  as  all  public 
funds  for  cultural  and  artistic  exchangee 
are  channeled  throuph  one  organization, 
the  American  National  Theater  and  Acad- 
emy, and  no  other  organization,  even  the 
American  Educational  Theater  As.<;ociatlon, 
or  the  National  Music  Council  uhich — like 
ANTA — has  a  congressional  charter.  Is  per- 
mitted to  develop  any  know-how  in  this  vital 
area  because  of  the  restrictive  pract.cps  of 
the  Department  of  State.  Yet.  at  the  6;une 
time,  the  leading  educational  organizations 
such  as  the  American  Council  on  Education 


and  the  National  Education  Asisoclatlon.  and 
the  Institute  of  Internatlon.i!  Education, 
are  given  a  major  role  by  the  ?tate  Depart- 
ment In  the  Pulbnght  and  Kmith-Mundt 
programs. 

To  lllujtrnte  what  I  have  In  m'.nd  under 
the  current  procrrarr  of  -.he  F*ref!dert's  mter- 
i^atlonal  cultural  exchange  prograir.  a?  r-d- 
mlnlFtfred  In  the  Department  of  State  by 
Mr  James  Magdan?  of  \\f>  attrnctlotis  which 
have  been  sent  abroad  on'y  a  half  dozen,  or 
less  than  6  percent,  have  been  educational 
t.-^;ent — un!ver?!ty  or  college  theater  or  rr.tiFlc 
proupf  In  my  opinion  and  also  !r.  the  opin- 
io n  "f  such  important  r.ntlrnal  groups  as 
the  National  EducatloT  Association,  the  Na- 
tional As.'ociatlon  of  Schocls  of  Music,  the 
National  Mtislc  Camp  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  the  Music  Educators  National 
Conference,  the  National  Art  Education 
Association — to  name  only  a  few — this  pro- 
gram Is  so  welphted  with  pr.  fessionals  that 
It  might  Just'.y  be  called  the  6-percent  pro- 
gram rather  than  the  President's  Interna- 
tional cultural  exchange  program  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  there  Is  no  cu'tura!  ex- 
change In  the  program  at  all.  as  there  is  In 
the  Fulbrlght  and  Smith-Mundt  programs. 
So  we  now  find  that  ma:.y  of  the  Nation's 
most  talented  performers.  Its  young  artists. 
who  could  be  our  country's  m.ost  successful 
cultural  an.bassadors.  wltiiess  Van  Cllburn, 
are  actually  used  lest  than  6  percent  of  the 
t.n.e 

Fcr  XJit  record  I  will  read  frcm  some  of  the 
P.'.owii.s!  newsp;»per  and  offlcia;  reports  on  tne 
^ucces*  of  the  perfurn^ancet  of  our  university 
tht'i. ler  ^'ruujMi  wlio  have  toured  abroad  Just 
!i.  c.>!.e  Mr  M:igrtui.i  and  Mr  R  iberl  H, 
l!.u\cr  Spcci:,i  A.«>.ita:.t  to  the  Secretary 
'■:  M..4U  :..r  ti.f  c..ord;n»tion  of  luterna- 
t,  !..i.  Lductti.unal  kiid  Cultural  Relations. 
III. wed  them  The  reaction  of  people  m 
If\t.n  Amrriru  India,  and  \>tLTXi  of  Africa 
\^ .»»  n^n.r.cuiit  Tl.ev"ic  account*  prxive  be- 
Vv.nd  H  shridow  of  a  dv  ubt  the  great  and 
laftmp  in.jiiiCt  Amerlcit  s  talented  ;•  lung  art- 
:-\i-  ;.;e  ii.ak.i.g  wl.erever  they  hre  given 
the  uiipurivji.ity  lu  appear  by  our  ciuistered 
policy-makers 

"The  vift  of  the  I'ni versity  of  Minnesota 
player?  t  .->:.  Paviii  wa?  a  succee.*  from  every 
■  '■.:.;     ;  \,'  w      we  are  adv.sed  by  the  Amerl- 

.:,  t  .'.'-u  \:p  General  "They  attained  a 
le\f,  :  •.■.'  ^"t  -r  ■!(<'5i'  r.ais  in  many  c>  -.iii- 
triff-  .:.  I.:.'.'..  A::.f'.cii'  accc  rding  to  the 
Diario   de    S  .      I'..i; 

The  Amer.c.^n  En.ba.ssy.  New  Delhi,  re- 
ported home  that  the  Wr  vne  State  Univer- 
sity Players  were  "a  f.ne  eroup  and  did  an 
amazing  Job  In  the  face  of  many  vicissitudes 
while  they  were  In  Delhi  Their  perform- 
ances were  excellent.  They  met  people  well 
and  were  eager  end  enthusiastic  In  their 
contacts  wltJi  Indian  students  end  ether 
play  groups.  They  made  an  outstandii  ? 
contribution,  with  a  eruelmg  schedule,  to 
the  feeling  of  good  will  and  In  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge  about  the  American 
university  drama," 

The  American  Embassy  in  Ghana  re- 
ported that  the  Florida  A,  &  M,  University 
Players  "had  a  net  efTect  favorable  to  the 
United  States,  •  •  •  Tl.e  players  were  quite 
effective  In  tlielr  social  relations  with 
Ghanaians  before  and  after  their  perform- 
ances, and  left  many  fast  friends  behind 
them  when  they  left  Ghana"  This  report 
Is  supported  by  the  com.ment  in  the 
Ghanaian  that  "Their  visit  Is  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  done  by  actors  who 
love  the  theater  and  are  w^lllnB  to  cive  their 
spare  time  to  not  only  the  glsmorous  side 
of  It  but  also  to  the  equally  exacting  tasks 
of  stage  management  and  general  organiza- 
tion," 

Clearly  talented  eroups  of  this  t- pe  cati 
be  a  major  asset  \o  the  Uiited  States  in  its 
proeram.  to  give  the  peoples  of  the  world  a 
broader  understandme  of  America's  culture 
and  purposes      /vs  you  know  so  well,  since 
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you  pioneered  It,  the  Department  oi  Defense 
■MuU  •  large  number  ot  college  and  uni- 
▼erilty  drama  and  music  group*  abroad  to 
•ntertaln  our  troope  In  distant  tbeateri  of 
operation.  These  groups  are  much  more 
popvilar  with  our  troope  than  most  profes- 
•lonal  entertainers.  When  they  are  abroad 
on  these  tours  why  doesn't  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  U.S.  Information  Service 
cultural  affairs  officers  schedule  them  for 
appearances  before  young  people  of  the 
countries  In  the  countries  they  are  visiting. 
Including  university  audiences,  thus  saving; 
tax  money  and  spreading  America's  message 
at  one  and  the  same  time? 

I  think  It  Is  significant  to  note  that  early 
In  October  at  the  very  time  that  Mr  Robert 
H.  Thayer  (special  assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State)  was  speaking  In  New  Yiwic 
City  to  the  Presidents  Music  Committee 
about  the  difficulty  of  Includliig  young  edu- 
cational talent  from  our  institutions  of 
higher  education  In  the  Presidents  special 
International  cultural  exchange  program  he 
was  advising  Members  of  Congress  that  \n\- 
ba&sador  Llewellyn  Thompson  had  requested 
that  such  young  educational  talent  m  -he 
arts  be  sent  to  Moscow  Ambassador  Thomp- 
son was  moved,  no  doubt  to  make  this  re- 
quest by  the  astonishing  success  of  Van 
CUburn,  a  JuUUard  graduate,  who,  by  the 
way,  received  absoiute'.y  no  financial  help 
Irom  the  President  s  program  H'.s  expen.^es 
were  paid  with  funds  raised  by  the  In.-ti'ute 
of  International  Educatn.T.  from  the  Ma.'tha 
Balrd  Rockefeller  F'und  Mr  Thayer  also 
told  us  that  Ambassad'-'r  EIlswi  r*h  Bunker 
bad  requested  that  young  educational  talent 
In  the  arts  be  sent  to  India  What  then  be- 
comes of  the  classic  defense  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  of  its  present  program's  virtual 
exclusion  of  young  people  th;-it  American 
cultural  affairs  ofBcers  and  top  Em.ba^sy  peo- 
ple have  demanded  the  great  professional 
groups  and  don  t  want  educatl-jna!  talent '' 
The  State  Department  by  the  way  ha-s  done 
nothing  to  date  about  these  signtflcan"  re- 
quests by  the  .American  .Embassadors  m  'he 
USSR    and   India  except    to  study    them 

The  agreement  for  cultural  exchanges  *;th 
the  S<:)viet  Union  Includes  a  provision  for 
"university  exchanges  of  faculty  and  stu- 
dents," and  clearly  this  ai^reement  doesn't 
rule  out  educational  talent  In  the  arts. 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  work  out 
this  particular  type  of  exchange  of  educa- 
tional talent  with  the  USSR  and  (rther 
Iron  Curtain  countrle.i,  just  as  we  have  with 
so  many  other  countries  under  'he  Fulhrlzht 
and  Smlth-Mundt  proer.^-:  -^  xr.fT>^  -j-^ween 
3.000  to  4.000  of  the  .io  ji,0  u^  4u,uoU  ex- 
changees durini?  tiie  past  10  years  have  been 
In  the  a.^-t-s  Thi-  thm  i.^  .so  is  shown  by  a 
Kew  York  Times  ir-..-.^'  :  December  25.  1959. 
to  the  effect  th^*  (..ne  o:  the  U.S.  students 
who  went  '  .  the  Hovlet  Union  last  Septem- 
ber IS  studyi:./  I-  the  Moscow  Musical  Con- 
servatory     T.  p   .Nw   'V  .rk  Times  says: 

The  U  .S  Government  Is  under.stood  to  be 
Strongly  In  fivor  of  continuing  and  enlarg- 
ing- the  student  exchange  program.  Officials 
remark  that  the  American  students  during 
their  academic  year  in  Moscow  or  Leningrad 
are  able  to  befriend  more  Russians  than  any 
American  diplomat  or  news  correspondent 
can  do  d'^rini?  h:£  entire  service  In  the  Soviet 
Union 

"Youns:  Americans  and  Russians  are  re- 
ported to  be  establishing  personal  contacts 
In  lecture  halls,  libraries,  caifeterlas.  and  dor- 
mitories of  S  Viet  Institutions  of  higher 
Icarnln:^  with  ease  and  eagerness.  This 
alone,  m  the  opinion  of  United  States  offi- 
cials, woulJ  be  sufficient  for  Justifying  the 
entire  exch.tn^e  pr  ^g.-am  and  advocating  its 
expansion     •    •    • 

Kennetn  HoU.uid  president  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  International  Education  here,  de- 
clared that  It  IS  imiKJrtant  for  us  to  have 
students  who  know  the  U  S.S.R  ,  even  If  they 
do  not  advance  In  their  specific  f.f^.ds  In  the 
Course  of  their  Russian  year. 


"Mr.  Holland  talked  with  many  Americttn 
students  dtuing  a  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union 
earlier  this  year.  He  said  he  was  impressed 
with  their  knowledge  of  Russian  affairs  and 
had  found  that  despite  the  limitations  they 
were  encountering  their  experience  was  in- 
valuable " 

If  President  Elsenhower's  call  for  masnUe 
exchanges  is  to  be  carried  out  with  maxi- 
mum effect  then  the  United  States  should 
emba.'k  upon  a  broad  pr(jgram  lo  pr-vide 
two-way  cultural  exchanjies  with  all  nati m.x 
with  particular  emphasis  on  young  f>e'  ;i> 
You  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  Senator 
HuBEiiT  H  HfMPHiiET.  Dem  K-rat,  of  Minne- 
sota Representative  H.^rri.s  B  McDowell, 
Demccrat  of  Delaware  and  I  have  intro- 
ducec  legislative  proposals  S  1827,  H  R. 
6876  tnd  H  R  7533  i  to  pvt  this  type  •  <l  pri.>- 
gram  into  effect  We  want  t*)  se<*  t.'^ie 
Hum;'hr<>v-Thonips.<ii  Act  'Public  Law  86<J, 
84th  Jong  which  made  the  President's  spe- 
cial i.ternational  cultural  exchange  pro- 
^rim  permanent)  amended  to  specifically 
provide  for  more  widespread  cultural  ex- 
thanf;e  of  young  artists  and  art  groups,  and 
we  think  that  at  least  50  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  this  program  should  be  de- 
vuted  to  young  Americans  If  the  President  s 
call  Jor  massive  exchanges  Is  to  have  any 
real  meaning.  We  hope  President  Elsen- 
hower will  support  this,  and  that  he  will  call 
m  his  budget  message  next  month  for  an 
immediate  raising  of  the  present  picayune 
*2  million  to  an  amount  respectably  nearer 
liie  $20  million  which  he  annually  requests 
for  the  Pulbrlght  and  Smlth-Mundt  pro- 
grams. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  hear  that  the  Young 
Demc-cratlc  Clubs  of  America,  at  their  re- 
cent national  convention,  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion which  urges  the  Republican  admln- 
tratl(.n  to  utilize  the  power  they  have  been 
given  not  only  to  send  throughout  the 
world  our  large  artistic  groups  and  univer- 
sally accepted  artists  whose  appeal  Is  pri- 
marily to  the  sophisticated  audiences  of  the 
world's  capitals,  but  also  the  groups  with 
fine  artistic  merit  who  would  represent  our 
local  creativity  and  to  Include  in  the  ex- 
change program,  as  was  Intended  by  the 
sponiors  of  the  legislation,  young  artists  of 
great  merit 

I  completely  support  the  idea  that  we 
should  create  and  help  finance  with  Fed- 
eral funds  university  circuits  at  home  and 
abroad.  Such  programs  would  certainly 
more  fully  display  our  cultural  achievements 
and  assets  as  well  as  help  us  learn  more 
about  the  people  of  other  nations.  Here  the 
sharing  of  our  cultural  resources  with  the 
people  of  other  nations,  which  I  mentioned 
earlier,  would  have  significant  meaning  and 
results  In  my  considered  view,  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  one  or  another  great  Amer- 
ican orchestra  pluys  with  that  extra  shade 
of  polish,  and  is  a  fraction  better  in  its  tech- 
nlquo  than  a  similar  great  aggregation  in 
Europe  or  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  compare 
with  the  Importance  of  reaching  and  in- 
fluencing the  leaders  of  tomorrow's  world 
through  our  young  American  student  ex- 
changes in  all  fields. 

For  this  reason,  the  national  showcase 
program  which  my  colleague.  Representative 
Harris  B  McDowell,  Jr  .  has  recently  es- 
pous-?d,  and  which  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  the  help  of  the  leaders  of 
the  .\merlcan  Educational  Theater  Associa- 
tion In  1952  and  was  passed  over  without 
prejudice  In  the  Senate  at  the  same  time,  is 
a  plan  which  has  my  wholehearted  support. 
For  years  I  have  wanted  to  see  our  talented 
young  American  artists  given  more  recog- 
nition on  the  national  scene  and  particularly 
through  a  program  In  the  Nation's  Capital 
by  which  their  talents  could  be  displayed  to 
the  Nation  and  the  world 

.\3  a  corollary,  then,  to  a  national  show- 
Crt-se  program  there  should  be  a  worldwide 
Olympiad  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  held 
regu.arly  In  Washington,  DC  ,  which  would 


iifl  rd  competition  between  talented  young 
peop,e  from  all  nation*  Such  an  arts  and 
»,',r:  PR  ■'  inpetlllon  could  sponsor  coirem* 
t  r  t'A  o' ipi  In  piano,  cello,  violin,  ycjuth 
orche«tra»  choral  and  chajnber  groups  bal- 
let, folk  dancing,  and  other  forn^ji  of  the 
dajice  such  as  ballet  la  which  the  USSR 
fxcvla.  painting,  sculpture,  reading*  and 
drama  and  poetry  presentation.")  It  la  also 
desirable  that  under  this  program  compHm- 
ble  talent  competitions  In  the  Nation  «  Cap- 
ital be  held  in  mathematics,  phyiics  bu  ;  >({y 
and  the  other  sciences  These  Olympinj* 
should  be  Judged  by  an  International  Jury 
of  renowned  artists  and  specialists  In  the 
various  fields.  The  winners  would  Immedi- 
ately attain  International  recognition  and  be 
awarded  substantial  prises.  It  Is  quite  rea- 
sonable to  assume,  I  have  been  advised  by 
Dr.  Oliver  J  Caldwell,  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner for  International  E<1ucation  US 
Office  of  Education,  a  long  time  and  able 
advocate  of  the  proposal  for  a  worldwide 
Olympiad  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  tliat 
such  an  International  Olympiad  program,  If 
carefully  planned,  would  be  as  significant 
as  the  Nobel  Prize  Awards  In  the  years  to 
come.  As  President  Eisenhower  said  at 
Delhi   University   In   India; 

"More  enduringly  than  from  the  delibera- 
tions of  high  councils,  I  believe  mankind 
win  profit  when  young  men  and  women  of 
all  nations  and  in  great  numbers  study  and 
learn  together  In  so  doing,  they  will  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  prrjblems.  possibil- 
ities, resources,  and  rewards  of  their  com- 
mon destiny. 

"Through  the  centuries  nations  have  sent 
their  youth  armed  for  war  to  oppose  ihelr 
neighbors.  Let  us  in  this  day  look  on  our 
youth,  eager  for  a  larger  and  clearer  knowl- 
edge, as  forces  for  international  under- 
standing; and  send  them,  one  nation  to  an- 
other, on  missions  of  peace." 

As  we  go  forward,  then,  along  this  great 
highway  Into  the  future  to  a  less  troubled 
era  I  believe  we  can  be  reaourceful  enough 
to  find  the  beat  possible  methods  to  sur- 
mount any  roadblocks  which  may  be  planted 
by  those  with  axes  to  grind.  I  have  In 
mind,  for  Instance,  the  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
can Educational  Theater  Association  already 
has  a  committee  for  U.S.  touring  by  foreign 
university  dramatic  groups.  I  understand 
that  this  committee  is  at  work  seeking  pri- 
vate eng.igementa  in  the  United  States  for 
educational  groups  from  other  countries, 
and  it  should  have — if  it  Is  to  really  accom- 
plish its  great  objectives — both  status  and 
public  funds  comparable  to  the  pnsgram  the 
American  National  Theater  and  Academy 
carries  on  for  the  Department  of  State. 

A  word  about  the  little  matter  of  the 
double  expense  in  presenting  performances 
of  professional  foreign  artists  in  our  country 
because  of  union  policy  that  American  artists 
must  be  paid  during  such  a  performance 
even  though  these  American  artists  are  not 
performing  in  the  attraction.  Here  a  bit  of 
statesmanship  is  required  on  the  part  of  top 
Stale  Department  officials.  My,  my.  If  they 
can't  develop  a  policy  to  surmomit  such  a 
roadblock,  how  can  they  possibly  negotiate 
successfully  with  other  naUons. 

My  own  suggestion,  for  what  It  Is  worth  Is 
as  follows:  If  there  are  to  be  standbys,  then 
why  not  react  to  this  situation  by  providing, 
under  the  President  s  cultural  exchange  pro- 
gram, that  such  matching  funds  be  utilized 
In  a  way  similar  to  the  funds  of  the  music 
performfvnce  trust  fund  which  is  managed  by 
representatives  of  the  American  FederaUon 
of  Musicians.  AFL  CIO.  the  broadcasting  In- 
dustry, and  the  public.  Standby  funds 
could  and  should  be  used  to  provide  in- 
creased employment  of  American  artists  and, 
at  the  s<ane  Ume.  cultural  attractions  could 
be  offered  under  the  funds  auspices 
throughout  the  United  States.  Cooperative 
arrangernenU  could  undoubtedly  be  worked 
crut    by    the   Department  of   State,   with    the 


blessing  of  the  Congress,  between  the  theater 
and  music  Industry,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  such  powerful  unions  as  Actors' 
Equity  Association,  the  Associated  Actor*  and 
Artistes  of  America.  AFL-CIO,  the  American 
Guild  of  Musical  Artists,  and  the  American 
Federation  of  Musicians,  or  whatever  the 
unions  Involved  All  It  lakes  Is  good  will  on 
both  sides  and  I  know  this  la  present. 

In  my  opinion,  if  we  are  to  capture  the 
Imagination  and  the  minds  and  heart*  of  th.e 
peoples  of  the  f r<  e  world  as  well  as  the  mil- 
lions of  uncommitted  people* — the  United 
States  must  more  definitively  supply  the 
energy,  tht  res^mrcefulness,  the  creative 
power  and  talent  which  Is  ours  to  give  than 
It  has  done  so  far.  If  this  is  to  lake  place 
then  several  stejjs  must  be  taken  by  the 
American  Educational  'Theater  Association  In 
cooperation  with  other  national  educational 
organizations  concerned  with  the  arts  In 
education  You  must  work  together 
toward — 

1.  The  establish  ment  of  a  permanent  divi- 
sion at  the  Stale  Department  in  the  Bureau 
of  International  Cultural  Relations  to  handle 
the  massive  exchanges  in  the  arts  which  must 
be  developed  as  a  central  and  Integral  part 
of  this  massive  exchange  program  which 
President  Elsenhower  has  called  for  Such  a 
permanent  division  must  be  headed  by  a 
distinguished  educator,  and  must  be  staffed 
by  leaders  drawn  from  the  arta  departments 
of  our  colleges  and  universities.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Advlsoiy  Committee  on  the  Arts 
established  by  the  Humphrey-Thompson  Act 
(Public  Law  860,  84th  Cong  )  must  be  reor- 
ganized and  sirer  gthened  with  the  addition 
of  leading  educators  from  our  college  and 
university  art  iepartments  For  several 
years  now,  every  time  the  While  House  ap- 
pointed people  "vo  an  art  commission  In 
Washington,  the  District  of  Columbia  Audi- 
torium Commission,  and  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Ana  at  the  State  Department 
are  examples.  th»  names  of  George  Murphy 
and  Robert  Mor  tgomery — from  Hollywood 
Tla  the  Republ  can  National  Committee 
turned  up  The  names  conspicuous  for 
their  absence,  ev«n  from  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Ar^  of  the  National  Cultural 
Center  were  thoi*  of  Dr  Howard  Hanson, 
director  of  the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  and 
president  of  the  National  Music  CouncU, 
other  officials  of  the  National  Music  Council, 
and  dUtlgulshed  iirt  educators  generally.  At 
the  present  time  the  official  directly  in 
charge  of  the  Pn^sldent's  cultural  exchange 
program  at  the  Department  of  State  Is  Mr. 
James  Magdanz  'vho  has  no  background  at 
all  In  the  arts.  Be  Is  a  former  budget  officer. 
and  no  doubt  a  gcod  budget  officer.  However, 
many  of  the  pre«>;nt  limitations  of  this  vital 
program,  for  Instance,  its  virtual  exclusion 
of  educational  tUent,  Is  directly  due  to  an 
astounding  lack  of  familiarity  with  today's 
slgnlflcant  fine  irta  programs  in  our  Na- 
tions' colleges  and  universities  on  the  part  of 
leading  State  r>epartment  officials  (HR. 
6876,  Thompson.  H.R  7533,  McDowclx;  and 
8  1827,  HuMPwaiY,  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem  sketches  here  ) 

2  The  status  und  quality  of  our  cultural 
affairs  officers  abroad  must  be  sharply  raised, 
and  legislation  will  be  offered  soon  to  do 
this. 

3.  The  eBtabl;»hment  of  a  worldwide 
Olympiad  at  the  Arts  and  Sciences  and  a  na- 
tional showcase  program  in  our  Nations 
Capital  has  been  developed  by  Representative 
McDowiLL  and  Jirlll  be  Introduced  early  in 
January  i960  bj-  several  sponsors  in  both 
Houses. 

4.  The  establlsament  of  a  Federal  Advisory 
Council  on  the  Arta  In  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Sponsors 
include  Senators  Hubkht  H.  HuitPHRrr; 
Paot.  H.  Douglas;  and  James  K.  MtntRAT; 
and  Representatives  Emanuel  Celld;  John 
V.    Lindsay;     Ja  ^es    G     Ftxton;     SrTMorR 
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MrTCAir  Carroll  D  Kearns;  Edith  Green; 
DoMiNicK  V  Daniels.  Robert  N  Giaimo; 
Carl  Eli  iott,  committee  chairman;  and 
J  'HN  A  LAroRE,  Jr  ,  and  Frahk  Thompson. 
Jh 

?  Tl-.e  establishment  of  the  position  of 
."je  :,i;  A.ss..«ta!.t  to  the  Secretary  of  Stale 
for  the  Coordination  of  International  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Relations  ha*  passed  the 
Senate  under  the  sponsorship  of  Senat^-TB 
J  William  Fl'lbricht  and  Htpert  H  H-  m- 
PHKEY.  House  sponsors  include  Representn- 
tlves  Wayne  L.  Hays,  Stlvvesant  Wa:.s- 
wright,  John  V  Lindsay.  James  O  Fulton, 
and  Frank  Thompson,  Jh 

6  If  the  American  National  Theater  and 
Academy  Is  to  continue  In  the  future  to  en- 
Joy  Its  special  privileged  status  as  sole  pro- 
fessional manager  of  the  State  Department's 
cultural  exchange  program  with  other  na- 
tions then  ANTA's  reorganization  must  be 
sought  As  you  know,  ANTA  was  chartered 
by  the  Congress  In  1935  as  a  theater  organi- 
zation and  It  Is  undoubtedly  rendering  as 
great  a  service  to  the  American  theater  and 
to  American  drama  as  the  National  Music 
Council — likewise  chartered  by  the  Con- 
gress— Is   rendering    to   American    music 

When  the  State  Department  selected 
ANTA  in  1954  for  the  important  role  of  pro- 
fessional manager  of  the  President's  cul- 
tural exchange  program  which  was  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  in  July  of  that  year. 
ANTA  set  about  creating  advisory  panels  In 
music,  the  dance,  and  so  on  and  more  re- 
cently has  established  academic  screening 
committees  to  advise  It  on  outstanding  tal- 
ent in  our  colleges  and  universities  In  the 
performing  arts.  These  latter  committees 
are:  The  overseas  touring  committee  of  the 
American  Educational  Theater  Assr>ciatlon. 
and  the  academic  screening  committee  of  the 
music  panel.  After  6  years  the  time  has 
come,  I  am  convinced,  to  expect  ANTA.  in 
fairness  and  Justice  to  the  other  art  fields, 
to  elevate  these  advisory  panels  and  aca- 
demic screening  committees  to  a  position 
where  they  are  an  integral  part  of  ANTA  It- 
self, and  in  full  charge  of  their  respective 
fields  of  Interest  in  the  arts  These  panels 
and  committees  should,  at  the  same  time  be 
broadened  to  provide  the  American  Educa- 
tional Theater  Association,  the  National  Mu- 
sic Council,  the  Music  Educators  National 
Conference,  and  the  National  Association  of 
Schools  of  Music  and  other  similar  groups  a 
more  slgnlflcant  role  In  keeping  with  their 
Importance  in  our  society.  ANTA  would  be 
a  true  arts  council. 

Alternatively,  the  American  Educational 
Theater  Association  and  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  the  Arta  in  Education  should  be  con- 
tracted with  directly  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  manage  our  developing  program  of 
educational  exchanges  in  the  arts  of  the 
theater.  For  ANTA  to  continue  to  manage 
our  cultural  exchange  program  for  the  State 
Department  without  such  slgnlflcant  In- 
ternal changes  would  be  comparable  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  contracting  with 
General  Motors  to  manape  ita  entire  pro- 
curement program  coverlni?  everything  from 
submarines  and  airplanes  to  tanks  and 
trucks.  You  can  well  Imagine  what  plant 
aircraft  companies  like  Douglas  and  Boeing 
and  great  automobile  manufacturing  com- 
panies like  Ford  and  Chrysler  would  think 
of  this  If  It  t)ecame  known  that  the  De- 
fense Department  was  even  considering 
establishing  the  kind  of  arrangement  the 
State  Department  has  with  ANTA  the  out.cry 
occasioned  by  Defense  Secretary  Wilson  s  re- 
mark that  '"What  is  good  for  General  Motors 
is  good  for  the  country"  would  seem  like  a 
lark  by  comparison. 

There  are  other  area*  directly  relating  to 
the  arts  fields  which  I  want  to  discuss  with 
you  also — and  briefly  because  of  the  time 
limitation.  For  several  years  I  have  urt:ed 
that  the  status  of  our  cultural  affairs  offi- 
cers be  raised  and  given  a  status  equal  to 


that  of  cultural  affairs  offl'^ers  of  other  na- 
tions 1  have  Introduced  legislation  to 
effect  ihlf  chanpe  We  miUft  crente  a  carrr-r 
foreign  service  svftem  In  the  U  S  In.'ormii- 
tlon  Agency  equal  to  that  In  the  Dci)artmp'.t 
of  State — nf  which  it  was  originally  an  m- 
tecral  part  to  insure  the  ability  to  recr.iit 
h!t.-h  caliber  pe'^'p'-f  Abb'^tt  Washburn.  Dep- 
utv  Director  of  the  U  S  Informiation  Agency. 
recently  urued  the  need  for  legislation  to 
correct  the  present  deplorable  situation  He 
pointed  out  that — 

"The  system  under  which  we  continue  to 
operate  is  unsatisfactory  for  a  numt)er  of 
rea.sons  Americans  In  our  overseas  service 
may  hold  appointments  only  as  Forelt-n 
Service  Re.serve  or  "orelen  Service  Staff  offi- 
cers Chief.y  because  of  the  lower  ce'llng  on 
staff  8alr>r:f-<-  -h.e  Agency's  most  Important 
and  valuht.e  '^. -ers — our  public  affairs  offi- 
cers and  other  top  officials  overseas — hold 
appointments  as  Foreign  Service  Reserve 
officers  which  in  no  sense  meets  our  needs 
for  a  career  service  system  Reserve  appoint- 
ments are  authorized  under  the  Forelprn 
Service  Act  for  temporary  service  not  to 
exceed  5  years  While  Reserve  officers  are 
accorded  the  same  salary  and  allowances  as 
Foreign  Service  officers,  the  limitations  on 
tenure  make  the  Reserve  category  an  antith- 
esis of  a  career  service.  In  addition.  Re- 
serve officers  have  no  Job  security.  Under 
the  law.  they  may  be  separate!  at  any  time 
for  any  reason. 

"As  you  know,  m.any  of  our  poF's  are  lo- 
cated In  areas  where  work  l.*;  demanding  ar.d 
living  is  hard.  Moreover,  the  work,  it.self. 
whatever  the  location,  requires  experience, 
expert  knowledge,  hnd  a  high  level  of  ability 
and   character  " 

Cultural  affairs  officers  are  Indeed  key 
men  In  the  long-range  program.  c>f  present- 
inc  America's  cultural  imjtige  tc  the  world 
TTiey  surely  deserve  to  be  recognized  as 
permanent  career  officers  I  intend  tc  con- 
tinue to  push  for  legislation  which  would 
accomplish    this    necessary    chanpe 

When  the  Congress  convenes  I  am  very 
hopeful,  too.  that  we  will  act  quickly  to  es- 
t.abllsh  a  Federal  .Advisory  Covmcll  on  the 
In  my  opinlc>n  this  would  represent 
.ricant  c\.:tural  step  forward  on  the 
'  the  Federal  Government  A  Federal 
rv  c\  ::.,:.  :.  the  Arts  would  formal.y 
./#  :;,(■  isseMial  role  of  the  G:\ern- 
ment  m  pi'iT.  r.i.e  the  arts,  "There  should 
be  a  Federa.  advi.^- ,ry  agency  as  provided  m 
several  bills  now  pending  before  Congress" 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Democratic  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Decern. ber  7.  1959.  says, 
"with  general  authority  to  assist  In  form.u- 
latlng  plans  to  develop  the  cultural  resources 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  promote  gen- 
eral appreciation  of  the  beauty  and  educa- 
tional value  of  works  of  art.  literary  and 
musical  compositions  and  of  the  contribu- 
tion of  performing  artists  m  all  fields   ' 

It  Is  interesting  and  significant,  I  think, 
from  a  long-range  ;x)lnt  of  view.  In  our  Na- 
tion's cultural  development  that  the  bills 
In  the  Congress  to  establish  a  Federal  Ad- 
visory Council  on  the  Arts  and  to  carry  out 
much  of  the  legislative  program  I  have  out- 
lined In  my  remarks  today,  now  have  the 
support  of  strong  elementa  In  the  DemiO- 
cratlc  Party  at  the  national  level  The 
Young  Dem.. erratic  Clubs  of  America  at  their 
Toledo,  Ohio,  national  convention  In  No- 
vember 1959,  and  the  Democratic  Advisory 
Council  at  Its  New  York  City  meeting  on 
December  7,  1959,  endorsed  the  bills  in  the 
Congress  In  supTX>rt  of  the  fine  art-s 

It  will  be  Interesting  and  Important  to 
observe  if  the  organizations  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  follow  suit,  with  regard  to  the 
fine  arts  legislation  In  the  Congress — much 
of  which  has  been  sponsored  by  individual 
members  of  the  Republican  Party — Includ- 
ing the  bill  for  a  Federal  .Advisory  Council 
on  the  .^rts  which  President  Eisenhower  fi.-st 
recommended  to  the  Congres*  In  his  me.ssage 
on  the  state  of  the  Union  in  1955      Ihe  fine 
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arts  must  have  bipartisan  support.  )ii£t  as 
our  foreign  policy  does.  Unfortunately,  the 
Republican  Party  has  tended  to  regard  the 
arts  in  a  more  personal  light  as  a  hand- 
maiden of  political  advantage.  I  need  only 
remind  you  that  :he  Committee  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences  for  ELsenhov/er  CASE)  estab- 
lished in  the  fail  of  1356  had  as  Its  purijose. 
not  the  advancement  of  the  ane  arts,  but  the 
election  of  a  leading  offlciaJ  of  the  Repur,'.!- 
Citn  Party.  Such  a  committee  can  only  d:.s- 
cai:nt  the  Ejreat  purp':>FP  which  the  f^t:e  arus 
have  in  ai^y  democratic  society  CerULiulv 
Thomas  Jeforson  and  the  other  Founding 
Fathers  never  conceived  of  the  arts  In  this 
particular  context. 

We  in  the  Congress  would  deeply  appre- 
ciate hearing  much  more  than  »e  do  at  r  res- 
sent  from  the  cultural  leaders  >1  i-ur  S"-at«8 
and  districts  Just  as  we  presently  hear  :rom 
rep.-esentatives  of  labor,  agriculture,  c -:n- 
merce,  and  industry.  Hww  many  of  j^jii.  h.t'.  e 
contacted  those  sponsors  if  ft:ie  arus  leijis- 
latioa  m  the  Congress  t<>  toll  them  y^u  .ip- 
preciated  their  intr^ictloa  of  fine  arts  bills 
la  the  Congress'  I..  'Jtu-f^fr  not  many,  yet 
this  is  an  essential  i-dsi  oi'  the  democratic 
process. 

The  need  fur  gre  iter  understanding  and 
support  of  tne  cu.iural  activities  of  tlie 
Federil  Governmer.t  nia.it  be  developed  at 
the  grassroots  level,  and  must  be  given  wider 
pubacity.  I  would  hope  that  the  American 
Educational  Theater  Association  will,  as  a 
part  of  Its  work  here  in  Its  annual  conven- 
tion, adopt  strong  resolutions  In  support  of 
some  of  the  matters  which  I  have  discussed 
with  you  today  in  order  that  we  as  a  nation 
may  m.ove  forward  in  1960  aiong  the  hard 
and  difScult  road  to  artistic  and  cultural 
mat'irity 

More  of  our  citizens  must  come  to  know 
about  the  iortncom.rig  toO  million  fund 
drive  for  the  Nati  'nal  LUitural  Center  and 
the  exc.tiiii<  piar  .^  of  .\rchitect  Edward 
D.  Storie  for  It  which  are  now  sorely  threat- 
ened by  a  road-.inu-orid^p  complex  devel- 
op>ed  by  th"  Republican-controlled  city  gov- 
ernment of  the  DLstrirt  of  Columbia  which 
doesn  t  have  to  account  u  the  voteless  clU- 
sens  of  Washmgt  jn  for  its  acth  ns  and  which 
has  had  no  Arm  dir-^ction  fr m  President 
Elsenhower  who  appointed  Its  members. 
There  Is  the  added  riddle  of  what  the  Na- 
tional Cuitu.'al  Center  will  do  about  the 
educational  fln^>  arts.  Despite  the  law  whirh 
specilicaily  Ust^  the  educatUm.U  fine  arts. 
Including  even  the  children's  ti.eater  th^re 
\s  little  evidence  that  the  prerent  movers 
and  shapers  of  the  National  Cultural  Center 
have  any  plans  f  r  educational  thea'T 
Few  of  the  country's  leaders  m  educatl.in.d 
drama  and  mislo  ha-.e  been  ap:x5!rte<l  wi 
positions  of  Influence,  a:.d  few  men  of 
weal-h  have  been  iptiolnted  to  the  b'  ir^l  "f 
trustees  We  ran  oniv  hone  for  t-ie  bf«;', 
but  the  American  Edurntlonal  Th-^a-er  .As- 
sociation should  cert.iinlv  call  for  app-  ir;'- 
men's  of  leaders  f.'om  the  field.s  of  the  e<lM- 
catlonal  fi.ie  arts  to  the  Ad.  Isorv  Cimniit- 
tee  on  the  Arts  of  the  N  atonal  Cil'ii-il 
Center,  and  condemn  by  an  o'ltneht  r-»S'ilM- 
lion  the  present  pi  ms  fjr  a  brll?e-anr!- 
roBd  complex  «h!ch  th"  rommlssion  of  Pine 
Arts  has  fo'ind  un,iiccept<iole. 

I  would  lice  to  say  a  word  about  the 
45-room  h^spitHllty  mansion  which  the 
American  C'^unrii  on  Edticatlon,  with  which 
the  .Amerlf'an  Educational  Theater  Associa- 
tion is  alBI!  :tpd.  has  purchased  with  Ford 
Foundation  Funds  ($500,000).  The  AETA 
Is  a  real  erTa-=5sroota  group  and  the  Nation's 
most  repre«*ntatlve  and  powerful  theater 
group  Cfrtalnlv  the  AETA  should  have  s 
snecii!  position  at  the  new  headquarters  of 
the  American  CoMnril  on  Education  com- 
menT-irate  with  Its  special  and  deserved 
position  In  our  country's  cultural  life.  In 
the  past  there  has  been  no  adequate  head- 
quarters for  Uie  reception  of  such  special 
groupe    as    were    U.tent    on    learning    about 


Amer.ca  flrsth^uid.  such  as  profe«.  >rs.  stu- 
dents C()rref:pKjndent.s.  and  otl^iers  frum  na- 
tions icro«i«  ihe  txce  of  the  earth.  Cer*  ui. .y 
In  6u;h  an  exciting  pr- •gram  the  Amen.  <i;i 
Educ  tl  'n  il  ThetVr  As."i.x-li'i  r;  ni'is*  i.nd 
ahouli  hi!',  e  a  nue  equal  to  Lh.it  .  f  t;.f  n^- 
centlj'  firmed  Institute  of  C. 'nt*-':.i  .r  ■.:  y 
Arts  'vh..  h  Is  '.  /.-.vl  .u.d  a  nr-.'.fil  ■,. ,  tl.o  L>.s- 
trict    jf   C  ll..r;i^.,l   m    I'.n     .,-f.-.it..ji... 

In  :1  tsn^  1ft  r:.i-  s.»;,  'L.tt  we  n>  .  t  t  ,rn 
the  Sf  >f.,.t;;.t  vin  ■-•.•■  aj^u-.  by  dritin  it./..  ■  ^ 
acrcj^  t..t-  N_it.  a.  thruugh  all  the  varluoa 
mea.c.  :  i;..nn;:.unlcatlon.  the  exciting  {x>sel- 
bii.tits  of  our  cultural  resources.  The  stage 
is  set  for  action,  the  players  are  on  hand — 
only  your  direction  will  assure  efTectlve  pier- 
formsjices.  The  times  In  which  we  live 
demaad  that  democracy's  show  must  go  on. 


Address  by  Hon.  Harry  Flood  Cyrd,  of 
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EXTENSION  OF  RF.M.-\RKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF  vnwiNiA 

FN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  January  13.  1960 

M.-.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  a,6k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  a  speech 
I  made  before  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  in  Chicago  on 
December  15,  1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Jtm  honored  to  be  among  thoee  on  the 
program  of  this  1959  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation.  It  Is  always 
a  plia.'ure  for  me  to  participate  in  Farm 
Bureau  meetings. 

I  '  ikf  or'.dc  In  being  a  conservative.  Some- 
time>i  I  am  called  old  fashioned:  but  this 
is  not  the  worst  thing  I  have  been  called 
over  a  period  of  50  years  In  public  life  Let 
me    tell    you    some   of   the    things   I    believe. 

r  believe  sound  progress  should  be  a  prl- 
ma.-y  purpose  in  every  man's  life  Sound 
progress  Is  a  source  of  strength  But  prog- 
ress Is  not  sound  unless  it  U  based  on  sound 
financing;  this  l.s  a.-,  'her  apDlicatlon  of  the 
theory  of  checks  and  ba.a;.  «-n  which  has 
been  so  useful  In  our  form    ■?  .-    vi«rnment. 

Our  form  of  government  is  tlie  r-.  t-.-.;t 
and  most  productive  the  wor  !  h  i»  f.-r 
known  The  fundamentals  on  which  It  was 
fmnded  must  be  preserved.  I  have  always 
fought  wherever  they  were  being  attacked. 
Thev  guarantee  our  freedoms  and  nourish 
our  f'-e  eti'err  rise  -ystem  under  which  It  Is 
p-issi'^e  f  )r  every  American  to  start  at  the 
D«itto:n  and  work  to  the  top. 

I  believe  It  Is  the  individual  Initiative 
and  national  strength  developed  under  cnir 
system  that  have  brought  this  Nation  to 
world  leadership  In  relatively  few  genera- 
tions Historically,  lives  of  nations  are  meas- 
ured In  hundreds — even  thousands — of  years. 
I  want  ours  to  be  the  longest  and  bert 

I  believe  our  form  of  government,  our 
system  and  our  freedoms  can  and  would  bo 
destroyed  by  continuing  centralization  of 
government.  Excessive  centralization  of  gov- 
ernment wlU  Inevitably  lead  to  excessive 
Federal  regulation,  competition  and  taxation. 
In  short,  it  will  lead  to  State  socialism. 

I  believe  our  people  want  our  system  per- 
petuated and  strengthened.  Basically  the 
requirements  are  simply  honesty  and  Indl- 
vldu  U  inltlaave.  Independent  attitude  and 
hard  work,  construcLlve  production  and  free 


campetlUon.  and  progressive  development 
with  sound  Quanclng,  How  well  are  we 
measuring  up? 

This  Nation  Is  showing  signs  of  weakness 
when  It  should  b«  strongest.  Our  form  of 
governnaent  Is  being  challenged  from  abroad 
and  undermined  at  home.  I  pray  none  of 
us  wUl  Live  to  see  the  fail  of  our  great  free 
enterprise  system,  but  our  freedoms  are 
already  being  weakened 

We  are  In  serious  need  of  character  and 
fortitude  to  restore,  develop,  and  defend  the 
sources  of  national  strength  which  raised 
this  country  to  world  leadersblp.  I  urge 
your  attention  to  these  conditions  today 
because  we  are  In  an  historic  turning  point 
in  world  history. 

We  are  entering  a  new  era  of  atomic  en- 
ergy, rocketry,  space,  etc.  Our  population 
la  Increasing.  Our  resources  are  great.  Our 
productive  know-bow  and  capacity  are  yet 
unsurpassed.  Representative  democracy 
with  free  enterprise  should  thrive  soundly 
n  these  elements  for  the  good  of  all  man- 
kind. 

I  firmly  believe  that  with  responsible  citi- 
zenship, good  government,  and  fiscal  sound- 
ness there  could  be  no  fear  for  the  future. 
Wlhout  these  there  can  be  neither  solid  prf>g- 
resa  nor  security  with  military  preparedness. 
These  are  simple  requirements.  But  we  are 
ahowlng  weakness  at  many  points. 

Our  strength  has  been  sapped  by  pater- 
nalism In  Federal  bureaucracy  grown  too  big. 
usurpation  of  power  by  the  Federal  Supreme 
Court  grown  too  mighty,  and  force  of  labor 
leaders  grown  too  arrogant.  These  have  un- 
dermined our  system,  changed  our  attitudes, 
and  hobbled  our  will  for  freedom. 

We  are  faced  today  with  more  deficits,  more 
debt,  growing  InflaUon.  sinking  foreign  trade 
balance,  dwindling  gold  reserves.  Russian 
gains  In  the  oonUnulng  race  In  •clentiflc, 
mlllUry  and  economic  fields.  These  are  se- 
rious weaknesses.  They  are  dangerous  con- 
ditions which  must  be  reversed. 

Federal  deficit  financing  has  been  the  rule 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  But 
the  fiscal  situation  In  the  United  States 
Goverrunent  deteriorated  faster  In  fiscal 
years  1958-38  than  In  any  comparable  peace- 
time period  during  my  36  yean  in  the 
Senate. 

In  the  short  span  of  8  months  we  moved 
from  estimates  of  virtually  balanced  budgets 
to  combined  deflclU  of  $15  4  billion.  In  the 
same  period  we  were  forced  to  raise  the 
statutory  lUnit  on  the  Federal  debt  twice 
In  fact.  It  has  now  t>een  raised  tne  thi.'d 
time  In  a  years. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  Fedeni!  debt 
passed  the  World  War  II  peak,  and  Federal 
spending  and  deficit  financing  reached  levels 
exceeded  only  In  years  of  all-out  global  war 
emergency  There  will  be  more  debt  nr  d 
deficit  this  fiscal  year  nudtjet  Director 
Maurice  Stans  sees  rising  expenditures  In  the 
future. 

Today.  December  15.  1959.  the  Federal  debt 
Is  at  Its  all-time  peak  In  the  history  of  this 
Republic.  The  debt  Is  now  $292  ^  billion 
and  It  is  expected  to  be  a  billion  dollars 
higher  this  Ume  next  month.  TTiere  are  no 
plans  to  begin  paying  off  this  astronomical 
debt. 

As  of  this  date.  I  foresee  another  deficit 
this  fiscal  year  of  $1  to  2  billion.  A  $95 
million  surplus  Is  the  ofBclal  estimate  But 
the  spending  estimate  U  too  low  and  the 
revenue  estimate  Is  too  high.  Spending  up 
to  $80  billion  and  revenue  not  exceeding  $78 
billion  would  not  be  surprising. 

Deficit  financing  Is  a  heavy  factor  In  con- 
tinuing Inflation  Purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  has  dropped  an  average  of  a  tenth  of 
a  cent  a  month  for  the  past  7  months. 
It  Is  down  to  47.3  cents  on  the  1939  Index. 
Think  of  this  In  terms  of  insurance  you 
bought  20  years  ago  for  protection  of  your 
family.  And  all  indications  point  to  con- 
tinued cheapening  of  oxir  ciurency. 


Interest  on  the  Federal  debt  this  year 
will  cost  $9.1  liUllon.  T)i!8  figure  should 
stick  In  the  mind  of  every  taxpay.ng  r!t:zen 
of  this  Nation,  nspoclally  farmers  TTie  I>e- 
partment  of  Ag-lculture  is  now  estimating 
the  combined  net  Income  of  all  farm 
operators  In  the  United  States  this  year  at 
$9  6  billion. 

Not  only  does  interest  on  the  Federal  debt 
nearly  equal  net  Income  of  farm  op>erator8, 
but  It  approximates  total  annual  Federal. 
State  and  local  highway  expenditures,  and  It 
Is  equivalent  to  far  more  than  half  of  all 
State  and  local  expenditures  for  public 
school  education. 

Interest  on  the  Federal  debt  Is  averaging 
about  3  percent.  New  Issues  of  recent 
months  are  costing  nearly  6  percent.  Should 
the  whole  debt  cf  nearly  $300  billion  ever  be 
refinanced  at  the  new  rates  the  Interest  cost 
would  be  upwaid  of  $16  billion,  compared 
with  $9.1  blllloE  now — an  Increase  of  $5  to 
$6  billion,  or  more  than  50  percent. 

The  terrible  hurden  of  this  terrific  debt 
is  the  result  of  24  deficits  in  the  past  29 
years.  Half  of  .hese  deficits  were  Incurred 
during  years  when  we  were  fighting  neither 
war  nor  depression.  TTiere  have  been  four 
deficits  totaling  $23  billion  since  the  Korean 
war  was  stopped.  And  the  end  Is  not  In 
sight. 

There  was  reason  to  expect  runaway  new 
Federal  spending  authorizations  during  the 
p.xst  year.  This  Is  where  the  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  stepped  In  so  effectively  to  help 
sustain  the  President  in  his  efforts  to  reduce 
spending  by  vetoes  Only  one  veto  was  over- 
ridden. I  urged  the  Presidential  vetoes; 
more  will  be  needed  In  the  coming  year. 

The  total  cos'i  of  Federal  Government  in 
the  United  States  has  gone  up  nearly  $16  bil- 
lion since  the  Korean  war.  This  Is  a  tre- 
mendous increiise  It  Is  23  percent;  it 
amounts  to  nearly  $103  per  capita;  more 
than  a  billion  and  a  quarter  dollars  a  month; 
more  than  $43  million  a  day. 

It  may  surpilse  you  to  know  that  the 
great  Increases  in  this  period  were  not  for 
military  and  foreign  aid.  They  were  in 
domestlc-clvlliaa  programs  and  these  too 
frequently  involve  multlyear  or  permanent 
commitments  lor  heavy  spending  in  the 
future.  Increases  in  these  programs  are 
continuing. 

But  in  the  past  6  years  domestic-civilian 
program  spending  increased  nearly  83  per- 
cent to  $34  9  billion;  housing,  highways, 
and  commerce  from  lees  than  $1  billion  to 
nearly  $7  billioi;  agrlcultiu-e  from  $2  6  bil- 
lion to  more  than  $6  billion;  labor  and 
public  welfare  nearly  doubled  to  $4  4  billion. 

Much  of  thiii  domestic-civilian  spending 
Is  for  subsidies  through  all  kinds  of  Federal 
loans,  granu,  and  payments  These  not  only 
Increase  Federal  spending;  they  contribute 
to  inflation.  Ir  fiat  Ion  U  destructive  of  fixed 
incomes,  provident  Investment,  prudent 
business,  sound  financing,  national  security, 
and  free  enterprise. 

Nearly  40  million  people  will  receive  pay- 
ments from  tho  Federal  Treasury  this  year 
totaling  some  140  billion,  including  social 
security.  With  their  families  these  40  mil- 
lion people  could  easily  reach  a  number 
equivalent  to  half  our  population.  In  this 
connection,  there  are  now  90  Federal  pro- 
grams for  subsidy  payments  to  States,  lo- 
calities, individuals,  etc..  totaling  more 
than  $9  5  billion  a  year. 

In  addition  to  increasing  direct  expendi- 
tures and  debt,  the  Federal  Government  has 
underwritten  nearly  $275  blUlon  in  contin- 
gent liabilities  In  the  form  of  Insured  and 
guaranteed  loans.  Insurance  in  force,  etc. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $70  billion  In  con- 
tingent liabilities  assumed  since  tlie  K  ire  an 
War. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  now  subsidiz- 
ing btasiness.  Industry,  private  finance,  agri- 
culture, transportation,  power,  housing. 
health,  educaUon,  SUtes,  localities,  and   ::.- 


dlvldiials,  etc  And  when  they  take  their 
Fubsidlea  they  give  up  Independence  and 
freed  .m.       They     submit      to     bureaucratic 

CrintT'-l. 

Ai.d  where  does  this  money  come  from' 
Taxes  are  the  Governmpi.t 's  ir.'.y  s^wrre  of 
rever.ue.  To  borrow  the  n.oney  ?;in.p!Y  teXee 
more  taxes.  And  wherever  there  is  debt- 
public  or  private — cold  terms  of  mortgage 
are  grim  reality.  How  can  we  disregard 
this? 

Subsidies  and  Infiation  feed  on  each 
other,  and  l)oth  of  them  feed  paternalism. 
Paternalism  centralizes  power  in  Washing- 
ton bureaucracy.  By  the  process  of  cheap- 
enlng  our  money  and  centralizing  power 
we  have  descended  to  a  level  of  state  social- 
ism which  Is  obvious  if  not  admitted. 

Social  democracy  undermines  sound  gov- 
ernment and  stifies  constructive  enterprise. 
Its  evils  have  been  proved  wherever  nations 
have  stooped  to  it.  We  know  these  things, 
but  responsible  citizenship  In  this  country 
today  seems  Insufficient  to  hold  back  the 
growing  demand  for  more. 

Irresponsible  attitudes  with  respect  to 
Federal  spending  are  bad  enough,  but  they 
are  epidemic.  TTiey  have  spread  to  State 
and  local  governments.  They  have  per- 
meated the  whole  economy  and  society. 
They  are  evident  in  both  public  and  private 
pursuit.  Take  our  great  highway  programs 
for  example. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  group, 
farmers  have  reason  to  be  Interested  In  good 
roads  and  highways.  Few  jjeople  have 
worked  longer  and  harder  for  them  than 
I  have.  In  Virginia  we  are  fM^ud  of  our 
62,000  miles  of  State  highway  systems — all 
developed  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

I  think  there  should  be  an  interstate  high- 
way system.  I  appreciate  traffic  problems  In 
urban  areas.  But  like  you,  I  know  the  basic 
requirements  for  farm-to-market  roads,  and 
I  think  all  who  Ijeneflt  from  them — at  both 
ends — should  think  twice  before  they  do 
anything  to  Impede  their  continuing  de- 
velopment. 

I  am  certain  essential  requirement*;  of 
both  the  regular  Federal-aid  primary  and 
secondary  roads,  generally  referred  to  as  the 
ABC  system,  and  the  Interstate  System  can 
tie  met  In  an  orderly  way  on  a  pay-as-you- 
go  basis  without  excessive  taxes  This  was 
the  purpose  of  the  so-called  Byrd  amend- 
ment m  the  Federal  Highway  Act  of  1956 

Under  that  act  Federal  gas  taxes  and  reve- 
nue from  other  highway  soiuces  were  segre- 
gated Into  a  trust  fund  for  use  In  construc- 
tion on  both  the  regular  Federal -aid  roads 
and  the  Interstate  System.  The  Byrd 
amendment  put  the  whole  Federal  program 
on  a  firm  basis  by  wTitlng  the  pay-as-you-go 
policy  Into  the  law 

As  you  know,  the  time-proved  ABC  sys- 
tem roads  are  constructed  with  funds 
matched  equally,  on  a  50-50  basis,  by  the 
State  and  Federal  Governjnents,  and  the 
States  retain  dominant  control.  But  It  Is 
generally  understood  that  interstate  roads 
are  built  with  90  percent  Federal  money 
and  10  percent  State  funds. 

Under  such  a  Federal  formula  it  le  easy 
to  see  how  Interstate  projects  may  be  v^rv 
enticing.  But  like  so  many  other  Federal 
programs,  this  one,  too,  needs  further  exHui- 
inatlon.  And  if  it  is  not  watched  cl(i.';e;y 
and  controlled  carefully,  it  can  result  in 
more  harm  than  good  in  highway  develop- 
ment. 

Take  a  look  at  the  expyerlence  to  date. 
We  superimposed  this  Interstate  System  over 
our  well-tested  ABC  system,  and  the  weak- 
nesses and  temptations  came  quickly  to 
light.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  system  has 
gone  up  73  percent  since  its  Inception,  and 
on  present  schedule  the  program  st.i;  i.ae 
15  years  to  go. 

At  best  these  are  extremely  expensive 
roads.  It  Is  not  difUcuit  to  find  Interstate 
projects  where  10  percent  of  the  cost  exceeds 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  equally  Important 


ABC  projects  And  once  Interstate  roads 
are  b\i;:t  the  States  forever  assume  100  per- 
ce'"t   of  the:r  high-cost   maintenance 

F'.irthermore,  the  interstate  l..t-hways  are 
alm.ost  Ir.varlably  limited  access  roads  In 
many  arervs  the  Statei^  must  construct  par- 
a'.le'.iiig  roads  to  get  traJBc  on  th»m,,  ofT  of 
them,  and  on  the  other  side  of  them.  This 
places  another  heavy  burden  on  State  high- 
way funds. 

In  short,  it  is  ensy  to  see  how  90-10  Fed- 
eral highway  mr:;fy  nray  tem.pt  States  to 
divert  their  funds  from  ABC  roads  of  higher 
priority  to  interstate  projects  And  once 
Interstate  System  roads  are  built  they  eat 
up  State  funds  in  expensive  maintenance 
and  construction  duplication. 

With  its  high  ratio  of  expenditures  on 
interstate  roads,  the  Federal  Government  is 
now  spyending  twice  as  much  as  the  States 
on  highway  construction — $3  billion  to  $1.5 
billion.  In  this  situation,  as  you  can  Imag- 
ine, the  Federal  Government  has  begun 
dominating   the   programs. 

Excited  by  the  temporary  recession  in 
1958.  Congress  abandoned  the  Federal  pay- 
as-you-go  provision  by  repealing  the  Byrd 
amendment  and  went  on  a  spending  spree. 
Our  great  highway  programs  were  thrown 
into  an  Inexcusable  mess.  State  programs 
were  seriously  disrupted  and  threatened 
with  chaos.  The  trust  fund  was  broke.  The 
integrity  of  the  Federal  Government  was 
Imrpalred  when  the  cost  of  contracts  awarded 
exceeded  funds  available. 

We  were  forced  to  raise  Fedrr.^'.  pas  t:-.xes. 
But  we  managed  to  make  the  increase  tem- 
porary and  reinstate  the  Byrd  pay-as-you-go 
amendment.  But  I  can  tell  you  there  Ls  need 
for  vigilance  if  we  are  to  avoid  making  the 
gas  tax  increase  permanent  and  raiding  gen- 
eral fund  revenue  for  the  Federal  Interstate 
Highways. 

You  know  the  Importance  of  both  systems. 
Your  position  for  sound  financing  Is  tradi- 
tional. Farm  bureaus  all  over  the  Nation 
have  intimate  knowledge  of  highway  re- 
quirements. Tlie  federation  can  be  of  great 
constructive  service  In  keeping  these  pro- 
grams in  proper  balance  and  within  our 
ability  to  pay  for  them. 

Raising  Federal  gas  taxfs  is  an  example  of 
how.  in  the  process  of  centralizing  power. 
the  Federal  Government  usurps  State  and 
local  revenue  sources  at  the  same  ',  im-e  It 
encourages  greater  expenditure*  :.t  :.::  ;e^e';s. 
Like  the  Federal  G.  vernment  .'-'tates  and 
localities  are  now  finding  it  dlfflou:t  t-c  pay 
their  bills 

Both  are  trying  to  push  m.ore  cf  their  costs 
on  the  Federal  Government — States  sacrific- 
ing their  srvereienty  and  localities  their 
autonomy.  T..xp.\prs  pinched  by  levies  at 
all  levels  :  >k  for  tax  '.«>:'phoirs  and  avoid- 
ance at  ti.t   I  x;ense  of  their  sel'-respect 

Wr  ;.:•.  vr  ■.r.reased  t^  tal  debt  In  the  United 
States  iif-.L-.-.y  $200  b'.'.lion  In  5  years.  Mo-'t 
of  this  Increase  Is  private  The  American 
people  now  have  nearly  a  trillion  dollars  in 
debt  on  their  backs;  more  than  $350  bilUo.n 
In  public  debt,  and  more  than  $550  billion 
In  private  debt 

■When  Individuals  become  Insolvent  they 
take  bankruptcy  and  dispose  of  their  ibliga- 
tions.  When  governments  becom-e  instdvert 
their  money  becomes  worthless  and  they  go 
through  a  revolution  wringer  The  nature 
of  the  revolutions  may  vary,  but  change  In 
the  form  of  government  In  Inevitable 

I  do  not  Imply  that  this  Nation  or  the 
Government  Is  Insolvent.  But  make  no  mis- 
takes. Profligate  spending  has  strained  otir 
fiscal  position.  And  in  this  condition  we  are 
vulnerable  to  Insidious  attacks  on  the  fun- 
damentals of  our  form  of  government 

Ours  Is  a  government  originating  m  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States  Under  our  Con- 
stitution the  States  gave  certain  p>owers  to 
the  Federal  Govermnent  and  kept  the  rest. 
And  constitutionally  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment   is    In     the     form     of     three     separate 
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br&nchea — they  are  coonUixate,  but  each  la 
ladependent  of  the  other. 

The  checiLs  and  balances  Ln  this  system 
are  obvious.  Their  purpose  Is  to  protect  the 
fundamentals  on  which  our  form  of  govern- 
ment and  our  enterprise  system  are  based 
and  the  freedoms  they  require.  And  we  had 
better  start  deiend;ng  ag:un£t  those  who 
would  destroy  the  things  which  have  mado 
this  Nation  great. 

In  our  present  condition  and  state  of 
mind,  the  Warren  Supreme  Court  h<i3 
usurped  legislative  fxiwers  and  exeruLive 
authority,  struck  at  State  sovereig:.iy.  de- 
prived citizens  of  traditional  free<:jrn.s,  and 
set  free  those  convicted  of  C<  mniui..t.t 
subversion 

By  destructive  decree  and  nalced  force  the 
W.irren  C#Uxt  lias  violated  our  fundamen- 
tals, underra..n'Kl  our  institutions,  and  in- 
vaded our  privacy.  Ils  decisions  are  calif-d 
"law  of  the  land.'  Our  Ccnsii'uH  >n  em- 
powers only  Coi.gress  to  make  Fe<i»ral  '..iw. 
and  there  i.s  re.iA>;;n  for  tills.  Members  uf 
Congress  are  eiecied  by  the  people  and  aire 
answerable  to  ui^ieni. 

Without  the  gre.it  strengt.h  developed  in 
this  Nation  in  e.^rlier  days.  :t  w  ild  be  diffi- 
cult to  survive  this  lafrT-O.iy  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy and  Judiciary,  Feo.icii  usurpation, 
combined  w.^h  aoises  by  irr.T^>  .;..>. ole  labor 
leaders,  curtail  touiid  progress,  .iud  Insidi- 
ou.siv  sap  naiionai  strength 

I  am  glad  to  lea.-n  seua^^.r  John  McClel- 
LA.v  will  be  .:n;  r,:  :he  speaj^ers  at  this  meet- 
ing. No  one  has  dor.e  more  to  reveal 
corruption  at  high  union  leveis  and  misuse 
of  power  by  arr.jgunt  labor  leaders.  This 
take.s  courage,  and  Jchn  MrCLEiL-AN  has  cot 
It.  He  has  coniributtd  great  service  to  :i^ 
country. 

Senator  McClkli.an  has  a  fine  legal  back- 
grour.d-  He  has  keen  irLSigiit,  He  has 
studied  labor  legislation.  His  advice  to  you 
en  this  subject  will  be  the  best.  And  If  the 
steel  strike  is  not  settled  when  the  Injunc- 
tion expires  next  month,  demand  for  more 
legislation  1.^  ceruun  to  come  scon. 

When  he  spej.ks  tomorrow  I  hope  he  wlU 
tell  you  how  Harry  Bridges,  the  Communist 
Lor.g^hor'^n.ans  o-  —  ..-.d  Jimmy  Hofla,  the 
Tea.Tisters'  boss,  p.ai.iied  a  worldwide  boy- 
cott. That  plan  demonstrates  the  power 
and  danger  In  pre.-ent  labor  leadership.  He 
told  me  232  wl'r.e.sses  "took  the  fifth  amend- 
ment" in  hearings  before  his  labor  raca._:s 
subcommittee. 

Tou  heard  and  saw  thoce  ■xi'nes.^es  bef  re 
the  committee.  Did  y.  i  i,-niigi:.e  so  n.ar.y 
thugs,  g-ir.t,'iters.  a;.d  racketeers  were  out  of 
Jail''  "Taking  the  flfth,"  their  silence  was 
Indisputable  e-. .der.ce  of  weakness  in  our 
na*::o'...i:  f.ber.  We  all  kiow  they  should  be 
restrained  .'mm  the  practices  to  which  they 
were  witness 

You  have  shown  your  knowledge  of  this 
weakness.  I  supported  all  labor  legislation 
the  fedfratiin  recon~. mended  In  the  past  ses- 
sion. I  am  the  only  m-^mber  now  In  the 
Senate  whj  voted  against  the  Wag:ner  Labor 
Act  in  1939  This  act  gave  special  prlvlle^res 
to  labor  un!^n.«i.  I  voted  for  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  and  ag.iinst  the  Truman  veto. 
I  supported  the  strong  labor  bill  last  session. 
I  would  vote  for  a  stronger  bill  now. 

I  have  always  conceded  to  the  good  ciM- 
f»ns  In  the  rank  and  file  of  labor  unions  the 
privilege  of  or^anlzlrikr  I  was  among  the 
first  to  concede  to  legitimate  labor  unions 
the  privilege  of  cnHectlve  barpamlriK  when 
they  are  bona  flde  representatives  cf  ti.eir 
membership. 

But  when  irresponsible  labor  lenders  have 
the  power  virtually  to  shut  down  the  coun- 
try, our  national  security  Is  Imperiled:  when 
they  have  the  power  to  step  production  and 
wages,  our  economy  U  Impaired,  when  they 
have  the  power  to  force  wage  Increases  un- 
justified by  Increased  production,  thev  create 
Inflation. 


We  hear  a  lot  about  issues  in  strikes  today. 
Usually  tiiere  are  only  two.  One  U  an  Infla- 
tionary wage  increase  unjustified  by  In- 
crea^sed  pr'.Kj  iction.  The  other  is  more  au- 
thority to  tell  management  how  *o  run  the 
business.  M'jre  power  for  the  lab<^<r  leaders 
Uiuaiiy  Is  the  big  objective,  with  litue  re- 
gard for  others, 

I  am  sure  you  have  noted  the  dangerous 
competition  among  todays  lalx)r  lead»'ni, 
Wher.  .:;e  gains  In  a  strike,  the  ■iMi'-rs  ihink 
they  .-^^ust  do  b*^-, ler  If  M:L>oi;:ud  wins  \r. 
steel,  Keuther  will  think  he  must  sLriK.e  uie 
automobile  induiury  ior  mure,  and  so  un  it 
Will  con'inue 

Not  'imy  can  irT»'sp>on-.ib.e  laN'^ir  li' iders 
choke  oil  vital  pro<luru  >n  in  criucal  :jen'<is, 
they  can  ruthlessly  control  the  livelihood  of 
millions  of  people.  The  costly  steel  strike 
ran  116  days  before  it  w:is  stopfjed  by  court 
order.  Who  can  measure  the  price  to  be 
paid  either  by  steel  worker  families  or  the 
Nation  ? 

That  str :ke  al  ane  stopped  pr  >duction  for 
nearly  4  months  by  a  half-million  workers 
emphjyed  In  steel  plants.  W  .rk  sUipped  for 
thousands  more  in  dependent  Industries.  At 
the  same  time  lesser  strikes  st>pped  work  for 
tens  of  tbousands  more  in  the  butcher,  mine, 
mill,  sm'^lier.  t;)asa,  shipyard  and  other  In- 
dus trie.s 

More  than  60  million  man-days  of  labor 
have  been  lost  this  year  as  a  direct  result  of 
strikes.  Strikes  almcxt  invarlab'y  Increase 
production  costs.  We  feel  some  of  the  undue 
production  cc*ts  directly,  but  much  of  the 
damage  is  hidden.  Kor  Instance,  our  prod- 
ucts must  compete  In  foreign  trade  markets. 

This  is  a  matter  of  great  Importance  at 
this  time.  The  comparative  level  of  our  Im- 
ports affects  our  balance  of  payments  with 
other  countries.  We  are  In  balance-of-pay- 
ments  difficulty  now  Serious  imbalance  si- 
phons out  our  pnid  This,  among  other 
things.   Involves   the   value  of  our   money. 

The  level  of  Imports  Is  not  the  only  factor 
In  the  problem:  others  Include  dollars  spent 
out  of  the  country  by  our  far-flung  military 
operations;  we  are  still  dumping  billions 
abroad  In  foreign  aid  proc;rams.  etc.  But  It 
would  help  the  situation  If  our  prices  were 
more  competitive. 

The  Secretary  of  the  T  .'^  Treasury  ap- 
peared before  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  asking  that  certain  nation."!  stop  dls- 
rrimlnat/>ry  trade  practices  against  us.  I 
know  this  action  would  not  have  been  taken 
unnecessarily 

In  10  years  w<»  hnve  purchased  abroad.  In- 
vested abroad,  and  given  away  abroad  17 
binion  In  gold  nnd  liquid  dollars  more  than 
we  have  earned  from  foreign  nations  through 
exports  of  goods  and  services.  This  deficit 
in  the  current  year  Is  running  at  the  rate  of 
$4  billion.     Last  year  It  was  $3  4  billion. 

Such  deficits  cannot  continue  indefinitely. 
Foreign  countries  are  now  holding  more 
than  17  billion  in  liquid  dollars.  More  than 
half  of  this  Is  In  official  accounts,  and  the 
governments  holding  these  dollars  can  call 
upon  us  to  convert  them  Into  gold  If  they 
wish.  Th-^y  will  do  this  If  the  dollar  Is  not 
kept  strjng 

There  is  need  to  protect  our  gold  reserves. 
In  this  situation  you  can  see  there  are  rea- 
sons for  balanced  b'ldgets  and  reduction  In 
debt  that  do  not  readily  meet  the  eye.  Keep- 
ing our  currency  s^^-'und.  and  protecting  its 
purr-haslng  power  at  home,  Ix  a  major  factor 
ir.  preserving  free  world  confldence  la  the 
US   dollar. 

The  S^rret.irv  nf  the  Trfa.^iry  needs  back- 
ing at  hnme  He  needs  the  cooperation  of 
the  Oiverr.ment.  labor  unions,  and  bual- 
ness — by  all  of  u.i.  '.ncVatiing  farmers.  Failure 
to  adjurt  our  balance  of  paymen's  will  be  a 
continuing   threat   to  our   gold  reserves 

The  G  'vern.nien'  should  balance  Its  budget, 
reduce  Its  debt  and  s^np  inflation.  It  rari 
start  by  reducing   foreign   aid   expenditures. 


Over  Uie  last  14  years  we  have  dumped  $75 
biiiioii  >f  foi-«i^n  asslstAQoe  Into  85  coun- 
tries Aiid  niAiiy  jf  tliese  have  become  our 
Bcriuus  a)nip*,Utor8  in  world  markets. 

Lab<T  lea<^ler8  have  great  responsibility  for 
risiiig  prices  and  inflation.  Industry  has  Its 
responsibilities  In  this  matter,  too.  The  fact 
I.*  that  many  of  our  products  have  beea 
priced  out  of  foreign  trade. 

Agricultural  products  have  been  about  22 
percent  of  our  total  merchandise  exports 
during  tne  past  10  years.  Actually,  this  la 
a  somew.iat  smaller  percentage  than  It  «as 
before  World  War  II;  and  about  one-third  of 
the  farm  exports  are  now  b^lng  sold  for 
"soft"  currencies  abroad  under  Public  Law 
480  programs  and  section  402  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act. 

Most  of  our  payments  abroad  are  in  dollars, 
many  of  which  accinnulate  In  foreign  re- 
serves. But  farm  exports  sold  for  soft  local 
currencies,  bartered  or  given  away  do  not 
earn  for  the  United  States  either  gold  or 
dollars.  This  type  of  export  Is  of  little  help 
in  elTirts  to  correct  our  balance  of  payments 
deficit.  We  know  the  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram has  been  exploited  for  use  not  Intended. 
Perhaps  It  could  be  constructively  reviewed. 

I  know  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  wants 
to  make  our  agricultural  products  more  com- 
petitive In  world  markets,  and  less  dependent 
upon  Government  at  home.  I  hope  you  will 
redouble  your  efforts  to  bring  about  that 
highly  desirable  condition.  Tou  can  count 
on  my  enthusiastic  support. 

Our  tolerance  of  Increasing  Federal  pater- 
nalism and  spending,  increasing  usurpation 
of  power  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Increas- 
ing arrogance  by  labor  leaders  is  a  clear  sign 
of  national  weakness  developing  among  us. 
These  are  three  menacing  subversions  of  our 
syjtem  which  must  be  brought  under  control. 

Our  complacency  about  such  fundamental 
matters  Is  amazing.  In  contrast,  last  year 
when  a  recession  cloud  appeared  on  the 
horizon.  Congress  was  deluged  with  spending 
demands  that  made  the  Nation  appear  hys- 
terical— approaching  panic  Our  Idol  seems 
to  be  a  fast  buck;  not  a  golden  calf 

In  my  opinion  too  much  Federal  control 
and  spending  are  at  the  base  of  most  of  our 
trouble.  Easy  money  through  Federal  pater- 
nalism, and  an  economy  continually  doped 
up  with  Inflation  will  never  produce  national 
strength.  They  are  destructive  of  character 
and  Initiative, 

We  shall  be  moving  for  national  strength 
when  we  demand — and  get — elimination  of 
paternalistic  programs  and  deficit  financing, 
reduction  in  debt,  halt  in  Inflation,  and 
sympathetic  allegiance  to  fundamentals 
throughout  the  Nation,  including  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  Judiciary, 

We  shall  be  moving  for  strength  of  char- 
acter and  constructive  Initiative  when  wo 
stop  requesting  nonessential  new  programs 
and  expenditures:  when  we  revitalize  our 
State  and  local  govcrrments;  and  when  wo 
assert  the  fundamental  freedoms  and  In- 
dependence which  are  our  heritage. 

When  these  things  are  done  we  shall  merit 
our  position  of  leadership  in  the  free  world. 
Unless  and  until  they  are  done  we  shall  be 
working  for  the  Communist  objective  pub- 
licly declared  In  Moscow  last  May  Day  when 
the  Russians  said  their  primary  purpose  Is 
to  outgain  capitalism  In  minimum  time. 

We  have  to  admit  they  are  achieving  Im- 
pressive gains  In  many  fields.  Their  gains 
have  made  our  weaknesses  clearer  and  more 
ominous.  We  know  what  our  weakr^sses  are. 
We  know  where  they  are.  We  know  in  our 
conscience  what  should  be  done.  We  know 
in  our  minds  what  must  be  done 

Tl.e  .\jnerican  Farm  Bureau  Federation  has 
taken  U.e  lead  before  In  proving  the  Judg- 
ment of  our  people  Is  basically  sound  and 
can  be  made  to  prevail.  I  urge  yuu  to  renew 
y  >ur  efforts  now  for  the  good  of  our  Cioui.uy 
a*,  the  grassrooU  and  In  high  places. 


Among  other  thiiigs  which  must  b^  done. 
I  think  the  Aji.eri  an  I-.^rni  Hurea-.  Federi*- 
tlon  can  render  especiaUy  effective  leadership 

in: 

1,  Stopping  expenditiiree  In  excr-m  of  our 
Income  by  eliminating'  nonesfcfciii.al  spend- 
ing, 

2.  Beducing  the  Pi-derai  Oehi.  tiiis  would 
be  a  great  deterrent  to  infl^ition  for  the 
present  and  lift  some  of  the  burden  we  are 
loadinc  on  genera   ...ni     -f    Uie    fui-ire 

S.  Watching  and  ciJi.tralliug  the  Federiil 
highway  prQgrarn&,  to  keep  the  IriUrstaue 
Sjrstein  from  running  wild  at  Uit-  expcii&e  of 
farm -to -market  and   other   lm{x>rtaut  State 

roads; 

4  Conducting  a  cocstrucuvc  review  of  the 
Public  Law  480  farm  product  export  program, 
and 

5.  Curbing  the  excesses  Indulged  In  by 
labor  leaders,  without  destroying  the  right 
of   collective   bargaining 

I  shall  be  with  you  all  the  way  V  the  fullest 
extent  of  my  capacity  and  ener^j 


Address   of   Hon.  Joseph   W.   Martin,   Jr. 


EXIFN.-ION   OF  RF'JklARILS 
r  T 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

'  r    V.  \s*iACi?isn-r». 

IN  THE  HOV   -F  f/F  liKlI.E; fJ.'T.^TT^IlS 

Wei'T.p^rJcv   Janua-y  13    1960 

Mrs  liCXiKIC^^  of  M-iiN-saciiusptts  Mr 
Speitker,  under  irave  ui  pxU  no  my  re- 
marks. I  inrlude  an  Fnidrcss  by  the  Hon- 
orable JosffH  W  M^PTTN  Jp  ,  of  M.'.'^sa- 
chu.sette.  Rt  the  nnimal  dmnrr  <  f  the  n>w 
England  Society  In  the  city  of  New  York, 
on  Thursday.  December  ?..  1559 

In  his  speech,  Mr.  Makti.n  relaU*d  the 
fine  prc^fress  of  the  New  Enrland  States 
in  the  nfw  iTidti.'^trial  arf  Hf^  al.'^o  dis- 
cussed the  menace  of  mf.ation  and  the 
need  for  action  to  prevent  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  dollar 

There  ts  a  message  in  this  address 
which  I  con'ider  extremely  timely  i^nd 
of  great  lm[X)r1ance  to  the  American 
people.  It  i.«;  imj>ortant  from  the  view- 
point of  the  economic  soundness  of  our 
country. 

The  address  foUows: 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  oome  to  this  fine 
gathering  ot  people  who,  while  now  a  vital 
part  of  the  great  Empire  State,  have  not  for- 
gotten the  part  of  the  oounu-v  t  which 
they    trace    their    origins 

This  Is  the  154th  annual  dinner  nf  v^ur 
society.  Its  very  age  Is  concluslvp  pv  firnce 
of  the  ties  of  affect  Un  which  a  New  Eng- 
lander  always  bear«  to  the  land  of  his  origin, 
^^'hlle  I  stlli  lire  In  the  bufthise  t  wn  where 
I  was  bom,  I  have  trave>-d  f.tr  sr.d  whether 
It  was  In  Callforrln  Hswp.il  or  even  the 
Orient,  people  of  New  England  rlcri  never 
fall  to  grasp  the  chance  to  re-r  r-^-e  about 
the  State  of  their  birth  and  ye;.rn  to  relive 
the  old  days. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-four  years  old. 
What  mighty  changeB  have  come  to  New  Eng- 
land. America — yes,  to  the  world  In  this 
span  of  time.  In  the  early  days  of  this 
society,  we  were  a  struggling  nation,  a  na- 
tion whose  people  were  mostly  loyal  to 
some  particular  section,  as  your  founders 
were  to  New  Entjland.  Now  while  we  are 
properly  loyal  to  and  cherish  the  State  of 
our  birth,  otn-  supreme  loyalty  Is  to  the  Na- 
tion Itself.     It  Is  tills  lore  of  country  which 
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has  marie  us  U.e  nughtlefl  Nation  of  ail  time. 
1;  IS  ihit.  loyalty  that  wUl  make  it  poaslble 
f  r  .^  \.  r:.(f  t  the  challenge  which  will  un- 
fold  in   the   Juture. 

If  ihere  is  s.ny  fault  to  be  found  with  New 
En.^liinderf,  ii  is  tiiat  we  do  not  extol  more 
vlfjoroUKly  our  pa-^t  contributions  to  the  Na- 
iKin,  Uie  ctntribuuons  we  are  Diaking  to- 
day, and  those  we  exjject  to  make  in  the  days 
ahead 

Itxas  never  Lire*  .f  telUne  of  the  wonder- 
ful achlevemenu  •  r  v..:-,  great  State  in  the 
Southwest.  Virginia  takes  ;ust  pride  in  lus 
historic  pa^i  a:.d  Uie  pT*'at  pan  it  h:.d  in 
lh»>  {.)rr:.aUi  n  (  f  the  Republic  Ciulfornia 
pro:  erly  tx>a^  Lt  wf  its  tremendous  growth  and 
of  It*  greai  future  New  York  likes  u.  rem.nd 
us  of  her  eminence  In  trade,  cim.mercr  and 
banking.  Thlh  is  the  spirit  which  makes  it 
posfible  for  us  to  lo<.k  to  the  future  with 
grc.-.T  expr-ft-uicy 

Wi  New  KoKlanderB  K&ve  every  reasrin  to 
speak  up  atxjut  our  coiitribuiione  to  tlie 
early  history  of  our  c«  uutry.  our  tiusy  present 
days,  and  the  promise  of  the  future  It  Is 
becatise  that,  as  a  people,  we  are  cf  a  mixli, ' 
nature  many  have  come  to  believe  we  are 
slip:  :iiP  t>ackward  r^nd  that  we  are  a  cleclm- 
Ing    section   of   a   preat    nation 

Tills  concept  is  far  from  the  truth  New 
England  Is  still  forging  ahead — a  litUe  slower 
perhaps  than  the  newer  sections,  h,jt  still 
progreaslng  at  a  healthy  rate  We  hope  to 
accelerate  that  rate  In  the  day?  ahead 

New  Bngland  has  been  ; orced  to  redirect 
Its  course  on  seTcral  occtu^lons  Ttie  early 
ri.  vs  vif-p  Thp  rnarltinie  era  It  was  in  New 
Ent-Jand  whTe  "he  American  N.ivv  wur  t>  r'. 
and  \khr'r<>  it  v  ii*  ftimulatf-d  in  ttie  enticai 
days  or  the  Ii/ p\il  ic  Our  clipper  shitis 
sailed  the  seven  seas,  bnnglne  tiie  wealth 
and  produce  of  the  world  to  the  new  land 
The  beautiful  homef  of  the  old  sea  i  ap.alns 
up<in  Cape  Cod  and  the  north  shore  still 
remind  us  of  this  t-reat  era 

Then  started  the  Industrial  aee  The 
rv  vrmment  nurtured  the  new  Industrie* 
with  the  tariff  to  protect  our  Infant  indus- 
tries, and  simultaneously  there  was  a  decline 
In  shipping.  Quick  to  adapt  Itself.  New 
Eneland  turned  to  the  factories  few  a  liveli- 
hood 

The  first  cotton  mill  In  America  the  ftrrt 
Iron  foundry,  and  one  '->f  the  fir=*  Oe-:er.il 
Electric  plants  were  Just  »  few  of  the  et.rly 
contributions. 

Those  were  the  days  of  water  power  It 
was  not  long  before  every  river  In  New 
England  was  dotted  with  a  little  factory 
giving  employment  to  himdreds  of  workers 
and  prosperity  to  many  little  villages  Far 
removed  from  the  sources  of  raw  material, 
this  progress  was  remarkable.  The?e  Indus- 
tries blazed  the  way  for  the  great  Industrial 
empire  of  the  United  States. 

In  later  days,  new  conditions  arose.  Mi^ny 
cotton  mills  went  South  to  be  close  to  the 
sources  of  raw  material,  to  obtain  cheaper 
labor  and  operating  costs.  Dominance  In 
the  cotton  textile  trade,  for  years  a  bulwark 
of  New  England  economy,  was  no  longer  to 
be  found  here.  This  was  a  painful  period 
of  readjustment  to  many  of  our  cities  and 
towns.  But  happily  that  period  has  passed 
We  have  come  through  this  crlKi*  with  cus- 
tomary New  England  courage  and  determina- 
tion, and  we  can  now  see  brighter  days 
ahead. 

We  have  grasped  the  opportunities  of  the 
new  age,  the  age  of  nuclear  power,  the  aee 
of  electronics  and  plastics.  The  cornice  nu- 
clear power  will  give  New  Enpland  a  great 
advantare  in  the  future,  an  advaiiti^e  we 
have  nut  had  in  the  part.  Today  new  fac- 
tories arp  spr!n>nnc  up  everywliere  Winndcr- 
ful  m^'dern  plants  are  replacing  the  old 
factories.  People  are  working  at  better 
wages  than  ever.  I  can  tell  you  good  people 
there  is  no  gloom  or  despair  in  New  England 


We  face  the  future  fully  confident  that 
the  piec^le  of  our  section  wUl  meae  are  up 
to  their  historic  past. 

How,  1  a&k  you,  can  we  fail'  Here  In  New 
England  Is  the  wealth,  greater  per  capita 
than  any  other  section.  We  have  the  brains 
and  the  industa-iai  leadership  to  du-ect  that 
wealth.  And  alxjve  all,  we  have  grenl  edu- 
cationai  advantages  and  research  centers  m 
our  many  fine  universiUes  and  coiiegea. 
Every  year  these  schools  are  turning  oil  the 
l>e6t-u-ained  m.uds  m  the  world  tc  meet  the 
indusUial  chaiienges  of  uur  Umes  We  must 
conUnue  t»)  niaititam  and  expand  our  great 
sci.f..  Is  (f  iefirni:.^'  They  are  one  of  our 
greatest  as&ets. 

Yiiirs  ajT...  when  taunted  ir,  the  Hails  of 
Coi.gress  by  a  colleague  with  Uie  inquiry: 
"WhHt  does  New  Ei^gland  prixiuce?",  Dan- 
lei  Webster  UiUL.dered  back  with  his  grei^t 
voice— "New   Ki4.pland.   sir,   produces  men." 

It  Is  beciiu&e  w  •  produce  able  men  and 
Wvjnien,  the  most  skilled  workers,  the  besi- 
tr«iined  leaders  thai  we  p  .  forward  to  far- 
ther  glorJy  your   New  En.gland   hentagt. 

Wc  have  many  handicaps  in  New  Ei^iiand. 
such  as  a  hard  soil  tc  cultivate,  and  remjte- 
ne,"^,';  from  the  !=«cUons  where  raw  materials 
a.-c  produced.  But  we  do  have  disunct  ad- 
vantages. Within  a  radius  of  500  miles  is  a 
market  containing  a  population  of  52  million 
consumers,  the  richest  buying  market  in  the 
world 

New  En4:land  is  the  mecca  of  people  from 
all  parts  cf  the  Tnlon  who  w.^r.t  tc  get  away 
from  the  heat  of  other  sectioiis  and  enjoy 
the  opportunities  for  a  refreshing  summer 
v.-icnti.^n  under  excellent  climatic  conditions. 
Every  year  the  list  of  sumnier  visitors  growa. 
and  Cape  Cod  Is  sometimes  called  the  Flor- 
ida of  the  E-ummer  season  It  Is  ur.nec- 
easary  to  mention  the  passlbllities  this  pro- 
vides to  Increase  the  ea.-ning  opportunities  of 
our  section.  Th'iusands  are  already  pro&t- 
Ine  from   the  evergrowing  t;uri.';t    trade 

Wc  do  n"^t  f  irget  the  deed.s  of  the  Pilgrims 
and  the  Puritans  w.n  \  al  ng  with  the  cava- 
liers of  Virginia,  built  this  great  .American 
heritage.  It  was  built  by  hard  work  and 
loyalty  to  the  State  We  must  n it  stn-iv  from 
these  principles  They  are  still  the  founda- 
tion uf>on  which  the  safety  of  our  great  Re- 
public rests 

The  Pilgrims  In  Plymouth  tatight  us  early 
that  communism  or  socialism  would  not  work 
in  tl.e  New  World  They  brlefiv  tried  this 
system  of  rfginientAtlon  but  it  ended  in 
failure  TTiey  were  quick  t,->  c<ist  aside  the 
experiment  and  to  sutwtitute  insteiid  the 
system  of  profit  for  w.  :  k  accon.pllshed 
Tliey  knew  that.  If  the  new  land  was  t« 
flourish  and  grow,  it  must  have  the  stimulus 
of    l!^d.v:d-:a;    <  ■;- ri^  T"  \:n  ;'y    and    l':;::ative. 

The  lesson  is  most  timely  today  when  a 
powerful  nation  ask5  the  world  t  3  embrace 
the  ideoloey  of  ccanmunism.  The  Pllpr.ms 
knew  lx>;ter  and  so  must  the  pec  pie  of  t-xiay 
if  they  are  to  er.joy  the  blessings  of  ;,:riiges&, 
happiness,  and  hunian  d.gnity  that  are  avail- 
able only  when  freeaom  p'-evaiis. 

The  P.:cr.:ri6  knew,  too  the  value  of  a 
den:  x:rauc  govt  rniiienl.  Thty  realized  that 
free  men  and  women  are  supposed  to  run 
the  GovernniCnt^  and  It  should  r.ol  be  the 
funcii.'D  of  governmeiii  to  n.an.age  liie  pri- 
vate lives  of  the  pe-'pie.  Cliaos  and  confu- 
sion generally  result  from  too  much  govern- 
ment interference 

Today  we  are  drifting  away  from  those 
principles.  I  hope  ti\lM  trend  wiii  not  go 
too  far  and  that  the  ]-)eople  of  New  England 
will  remain  true  to  their  tradiuons  and  stur- 
dily reaisi  the  tendency  toward  a  powerful 
bureaucracy  which  seeks  tc  manage  the  de- 
tails of  o'or  iive.s  This  eveniualiy  would 
nwan  the  loss  of  our  liberties  and  tinally  the 
end  of  tlie  American  way  of  life. 

To  those  who  cons  tan  Uy  seek  Government 
aid  for  privat*  projects,  I  might  remind  them 
thiit  the  Gv'veriiment  in  WashiiigtoU  l-i*  no 
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secret  source  of  revenue.  It  haa  only  ttie 
money  It  takes  from  the  people  In  tajces. 
When  the  Federal  Government  U  given  th« 
assignment  of  spending  your  money.  It  levies 
a  huge  brokerage  charge  for  doing  80.  Thua 
It  can  readily  be  seen  you  are  p)eylng  more 
when  you  ask  the  Federal  Government  to 
pay  for  a  project  than  If  you  did  It  yourselves. 

The  people  of  America  have  many  gr^ve. 
challenging  problems  today.  We  must  s<-jlve 
them  properly  or  risk  the  danger  of  a  serlnus 
blight  on  our  future.  Above  all  Is  the  need 
of  preserving  peace.  Closely  associated  with 
the  need  of  peace  Is  the  need  of  cuntrolUng 
the  forces  of  Inflation. 

The  curbing  of  Inflation  should  be  the 
grave  concern  of  every  American,  regiird'.esa 
of  economic  status  But  Its  ravages  aj-p  r<>;t 
especially  by  the  poor  In  fact,  the  lower 
an  Individual  Is  on  the  economic  ladder,  the 
more  he  suffers  from  the  effects  r,f  r..sir.  ^ 
prices.  For  the  poor,  a  sound  and  stable 
dollar  makes  the  difference  between  a  decent 
meal  and  hunger  That  Is  why  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  stable  currency  must  be  our  g'.al. 

The  little  people  of  our  land — those  own- 
ing modest  Insurance  policies,  savings  ac- 
counts, Government  bonds,  and  thij^e  -Id 
folka  living  on  snaall  pensions  and  scK-lal 
security — are  rightly  worried  by  the  gradvial 
whittling  away  of  the  value  of  money  In  the 
devastating  course  of  "creeping  Inflation  " 

In  a  rising  and  expanding  economy,  the 
aocompllshment  of  price  stab!li':y  becomes  a 
dllBcult  and  a  complex  problem.  It  Is  eco- 
nomic history  that.  In  periods  of  high  and 
rlalng  demand  for  goods  and  services,  prices 
tend  to  go  up.  There  Is  no  eaay  s<;Iutton 
to  the  problem,  such  as  the  passage  of  a 
law.  The  truth  la  that  the  most  effective 
laws  we  can  employ  to  com.bat  the  men.ice  .f 
Inflation  are  the  laws  of  commonsen.=e 

The  practice  of  reasonable  self-restr  ilnt 
on  the  part  of  management,  labor,  and  the 
general  public  Is  Inherent  In  the  success  of 
Uila  undertaking. 

It  would  be  a  sad  day  fir  .•\merl'^  to  re- 
sort again  to  a  system  of  Government  c.n- 
trols.  Such  controls  are  destructive  to  com- 
patitlve  enterprise,  and  th»7  are  destructive 
to  Individual  liberties  What  Is  even  w  .rse, 
for  the  most  part    they  do  not  work. 

A  system  of  price  controls  would  be  un- 
workable without  wage  controls,  profit  con- 
trols, and  the  rationing  of  grxxis  This 
would  mean  the  creation  of  anijther  glgH.'r.io 
bureaucracy  In  Washingt.>n  t<j  run  the  Na- 
tion's business,  when  the  bureaucracy  is 
already  too  big  M  >reovr.  con'rols  lead  i-.) 
the  Inevitable  blsn)!  markets  and  the  :  )ss  '^>f 
freedom  on  which  our  prosperity  has  been 
built. 

The  problem  we  face.  thf>r°f'>re  Is  'o 
maintain  a  grT*-;r.g,  exn-indi.ng  ec-in  mv. 
providing  Jobs  for  .-ir  incrp  i.sli;g  population 
and  at  the  same  time  t-o  ma;n'aln  a  stable 
dollar.  It  Is  unthinkable  that  we  should 
reconcile  ourselves  to  a  continuous  vicious 
spiral  of  Inflation  where  wiges  and  prices 
chase  each  other  ever-upward 

Dilution  of  the  value  of  the  dollar  dis- 
courages people  from  saving  They  see  little 
incentive  to  save  dollars  which  would  stead- 
ily decline  In  value  each  year  Of  course, 
under  such  conditions,  the  little  people  on 
pensions  and  fixed  Incomes  find  It  Impossible 
to  save  anyway  E>ec!in!ng  savings  would 
mean  that  capital  to  finance  normal  growth 
would  become  scarce,  making  It  more  costly 
to  borrow  money  aa  Interest  rates  go  up. 
This  could  result  In  cutbacks  In  programs  for 
business  expansion  and  Improvement:  and 
that,  of  course,  creates  unemployment  and 
recession. 

For  the  past  20  years,  the  dollar  has  b^'i'n 
declining  In  value  as  a  result  of  the  In^.a- 
tlonary  process.  There  have  been  variance* 
from  year  to  year  in  the  rate  of  decline  hut 
there    has   been    no   essential   char.j»   ;:;    •-.»» 


patt«m  of  decline.  TTiua,  a  dollar  In  the 
period  from  1&36  to  1939  was  worth  48  and  a 
fraction  cents  by  the  year  1958. 

We  have  seen  other  nations  go  throiigh 
the  wringer  of  Inflation.  We  have  seen  Ger- 
many, for  Instance,  after  World  War  I  so 
debase  Its  currency  that  It  was  literally  nec- 
essary for  a  hou-sewife  to  carry  a  wheelbar- 
row full  of  paper  money  to  buy  her  gr-K-enes, 

The  experience  of  Prance  fvirni.shes  f'or- 
ther  testim  ny  of  the  havoc  wrought  by 
runaway   inflation. 

Typical  is  the  .st,,ry  of  the  thrifty  French- 
man who  s-uld  his  h'.use  In  Normandy  and 
bought  life  aruiuities  that  at  the  time  of 
purchase  wou:d  have  provided  himself  and 
his  wife  a  ni;:.::r.um  of  se.mrlty  for  their  old 
aee  That  w;ts  in  1  <_'7.  Thirty  years  later. 
the  Cf>8t  >f  living  h.id  gone  up  37  times  what 
It  was  in  1  (J7  The  pound  of  butter  she 
couid  have  r^.  .^'ht  fur  10  francs  In  1927  now 
ctoets  hPT  41  •  f:  L.-.  OS  This  tragic  widow  was 
reduced  u,  b  .;,.:. g  ■:.>■  etfg  at  a  time,  a  little 
milk  every  other  d.iy  and  a  slice  of  ham 
once  a  w»ek 

Fran' »»  h,a.s  ex:>er:enced  the  disastrous 
results  of  a  pater:,  ili^tlc  government  which 
went  V>'-i  far  toward  socialization.  The 
French  have  learned  the  bitter  lesson  that 
government  cannot  kjive  Its  people  anything 
It  does  not  takf  away  from  them  In  the  first 
place  TJie  people  rebelled  against  paying 
for  their  srx-ial  reforms  In  taxes.  So  they 
are  paying  for  them  In  the  destruction  of  the 
value  of  their  money.  Here  again,  of 
course.  It  Is  easy  to  see  that  the  poorest  peo- 
ple ai-e  the  hardest  hit 

But  we  do  ni>t  have  to  go  beyond  our  own 
shores  to  realize  the  evils  of  Inflation.  The 
decline  In  the  value  of  the  American  dollar 
graphically  tells  the  story 

An  American  with  an  income  of  $3,000  a 
year  in  1939  needed  an  Income  of  $7,370  for 
exact. y  the  .same  amount  of  purchasing  f)owar 
in  1957 

An  Individual  who  had  an  income  of 
•5.000  a  year  In  1939  needed  an  Income  of 
H3.0<K  In  1957  to  maJntain  the  same  stand- 
ard o'  living. 

If  :he  same  trends  should  continue  from 
now  until  1975.  the  person  who  had  a  $3,000 
Income  In  1939  will  need  an  Income  of  $16,867 
to  live  In  the  same  manner  as  he  did  In  1939 

One  does  not  have  to  be  much  of  a  prophet 
to  see  that.  If  the  present  trend  continues 
unabated,  this  country  Is  on  a  Joyrlde  to  a 
disastrous  cra&h.  It  must  be  prevented.  It 
Will  be  prevented  If  the  people  do  a  little 
serlotas  thinking. 

Th^.re  are  numerous  reasons  for  this  Infla- 
tionary process,  but  the  heart  of  the  problem 
lies  i!  Federal  deficit  spending  and  a  mount- 
ing F.  deral  debt. 

In  1:2  of  the  last  27  years,  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent  has  spent  more  money  than  It  has 
taken  in  taxes. 

Whf.t  should  be  done  to  control  the 
destructive  forces  which  In  20  years  have  cut 
the  VEilue  of  the  dollar  In  half  and  which 
threaten  to  diminish  It  still  further? 

The  first  sound  approach  to  this  problem 
Is  to  cLscontlnue  this  now  accepted  practice 
of  detcit  spending  and  to  operate  on  bal- 
anced budgets  in  all  years  except  years  of 
national  emergency. 

One  method  of  balancing  our  budgets 
would  be  to  lncrea.s*«  t^tx-^s  But  this  method 
should  be  rejected  because  taxes  already  ab- 
sorb too  great  a  proportion  of  the  citizen's 
dollar. 

Stud  es  made  bv  the  Tsuc  P->undation  show 
that  Ir  an  8-hour  day  the  average  $4,500- 
a-year  wage  earner  m  ;.  t  w  .rlc  for  the  Gov- 
ernment 2  hours  and  29  mi:,  .'.es.  This  is 
more  than  he  must  work  to  pay  his  food  bill, 
which  s  1  hour  and  39  minutes,  or  hlg 
ho-oslr.g,  for  which  he  must  work  1  hour 
and  25  minutes:  or  for  clothing,  for  which 
he  must  work  37  mlmites.  The  average  man 
already  pays  out  one-third  of  his  Income  in 


dlrocf  and  hid  i^n  taxes  Tliat  Is  too  high. 
Ke<l  ,.e<l  'axfs  are  vital  to  stimulate  our 
economy. 

The  only  other  method  of  balancing  the 
budget  is  to  reduce  Federal  spending  And 
this  Ls  the  sound  and  sensible  appr^-arh  If 
this  country  is  to  wage  a  successful  battle 
against  ruinous  inflation,  it  is  obligatory  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress to  begin  now  a  system  of  progressive 
reduction  In  our  budgets  each  year 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  you  cannot  cut 
military  spending — that  to  do  so  would  en- 
danger  our  national  defense  I  cannot  sub- 
scribe to  this  belief.  And  the  fact  that  mili- 
tary spending  accounts  for  such  a  large  part 
of  the  whole  budget  Is  often  cited  as  an 
excuse  for  not  reducing  spending  anywhere 
at  all. 

Spending  for  national  defense  should  be 
scrutinized  as  carefully  as  any  other  forms 
of  exf>endlt\ires.  Enormous  savings  can  be 
made  In  the  armed  services  without  In  any 
way  impairing  their  essential  strength  and 
their  defense  p>otentlal.  We  naed  U'  give  a  1 
that  is  necessary  for  the  preaerrmtlot.  .f  y^iu^ 
and  our  security,  but  not  a  cent  m'«re 

The  responsibility  for  drasUc  cuts  in  spend- 
ing Is  not  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
alone.  Far  from  It.  Equal  responsibility 
rests  upon  the  administration  and  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  Too  oft.en  the  .\ppro- 
prlatlons  Committees  of  the  C^  i.^rfss  aj^e  the 
innocent  victims  of  Inflated  budget  re<jueFts 
sent  up  to  the  Capitol  by  the  <xet  .•:•,» 
branch.  The  administrative  people,  feeling 
their  requests  may  be  cut  down,  often  over- 
state their  needs  in  order  to  get  what  they 
want.  This  is  wrong  Those  who  run  the 
departments  would  render  a  reai  patriotic 
service  and  help  to  control  Inflatlim  by  put- 
ting their  own  boiisee  in  order  and  keeping 
their  budget  demands  down  to  a  minimum 
Instead  of  a  maximum  which  has  gr.wa  to 
be  a  rather  general  practice 

There  Is  not  a  single  department,  Includ- 
ing the  military,  which  could  not  run  f  t 
substantially  less  money  without  Impair- 
ment to  any  essential  public  service  If  there 
Is  the  will  and  determination  to  do  so 

The  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  need  of 
cooperative  relations  with  the  other  nations 
of  the  world  demand  our  cloe«et  attention. 
Without  peace  no  nation  can  expect  to  attain 
the  progress  lu  people  pray  for  With  peace 
we  can  all  expect  an  exp&ndlng  economy. 
prosperity,  and  a  better  world  for  all. 

The  real  guardianship  of  peace  in  the  im- 
mediate years  ahead  will  primarily  rest  with 
the  United  States  We  are  the  one  nation 
whose  resources  and  strength  make  other 
nations  pause  before  engaging  in  a  war  that 
would  be  disastrous. 

It  U  because  of  that  great  responsibility  we 
are  spending  over  $40  billion  for  national  de- 
fense Your  national  administration  would 
much  prefer  to  use  these  funds  to  balance 
the  budget,  cut  Federal  taxes,  and  direct 
great  sums  to  humane  activities. 

But  as  long  as  the  threat  of  communism 
exists  we  must  continue  to  spend  huge 
amounts  for  missiles,  aircraft,  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force.  We  must  be 
so  strong  that  our  strength  will  guarantee 
peace  We  spend  these  vast  sunis  for  peace 
and  not  for  war. 

It  Is  the  same  story  with  our  aid  In  the 
building  up  of  the  "have  not"  nations  of  the 
world  We  help  other  nations  build  their 
military  strength  because  we  want  them 
to  be  able  to  resist  aggression  and  contribute 
to  the  defense  of  the  free  world. 

We  spend  for  economic  aid  so  that  other 
nations  may  live  better,  and  we  know  that 
win  contribute  to  our  own  prosperity 
through  the  purchase  of  goods  that  could 
not  be  bought  otherwise. 

We  help  the  litUe  nations  of  Asia.  Africa, 
and  South  America  because  we  know  that  If 
we  do  not  the  Communists  may  well  do  so. 


We    wait    them    lu-    friends    and    roJuntaniy 
on  tlif  i»irl«      :  tne  free  »   >riU. 

la  the  pail  vit  hji\e  been  neglettfuJ  of 
South  Amerlci*  We  ha.  c  l<i.ken  t>^e&e  cr^n- 
trlea  too  mnc!'.  f  -  fr-.^-'f^  TTie  Com.rr.u- 
nlsts,  notldnjr  the.i  n»>ele<-t  have  not  been 
■low  to  sir  up  ••.-1f<-  through  il-ielr  Insliii- 
oua  propajfnn  la  *\jrturiatei  v.  the  South 
Anierlflait  li^^puo^us  mnovr  fuii  we^i  iiiat  tfiey 
can  expect  i..  jjirn.^zieiii  gi>od  fr\  u.  \lxt 
Soviet  wt:  ."-  ■'.'•>  wa:.:  .'re*  d  ri.  Uhey  »:».:, t 
to  build  strong  :.iii.'iii.s  and  fri.'ni  our  p:\st 
htstOTT  they  knrrw  the  United  atate»  is  thf 
one  oountrv  tlir.t  can  and  will  help  them 
Bo  It  U  IncuiT.'ient  ipiin  is  t<j  Inves:  a  littlf 
money  Ln  b  liia.:^^  up  r  luth  An. erica.  It 
will  yield  gr.-at  d  ^itifiidt  of  gtr.j  wn.  hx\c 
cooperation  .uid.  froji.  a.  ij^*-.  cj>t>  ;  .i.t 
view,  will  cpca  trt-i:.'..  i  -j^  n....-kr-_.  :  jz 
American  gocds 

Wisely  Adriln!stf»red  we  rnn  well  make 
these  forelKTi  eip>«-ndUure«  profitable  to  both 
t! f  reripif-nt  'f  the  sld  -.nd  t.  our  own  c»  un- 
\j\  ..a  we  .  '»>utn  Ar:jerlca  knoAs  a*-  maeetl 
the  whole  wcrid  must  itr^jw,  Uiat  our  coun- 
try Is  not  sel  )&h  in  its  aid.  It  seeks  neither 
territory  nor  domination  In  any  part  of  the 
wirld  It  wi.nts  all  nations  and  all  people 
to  be  free,  tndepentler.t.   aiid  pro«(>erou>. 

The  future  is  fiill  of  h«.  arda  and  the  pic- 
ture is  cloudy  But  I  be  1; eve  we  wll.  meet 
these  difflcul'.  problem5  at  hon.e  .nd  abroad 
with  the  cou'iigc  and  dtu  ::;  i..*..  :,  demon- 
strated by  our  New  England  fr-reoears  when 
this  Nation  was  tK>rn.  With  courage  we  can 
meet  the  chslienge  glren  to  us  by  tlie  other 
nations  of  the  free  world. 

We  can  anl  must  avoid  wax  kc.  i  we  -n'mt 
make  our  dotlar  sound.  II  we  ao  '.here  wt.. 
be  a  more  abundant  life  not  only  for  the 
people  of  Ajnerlca  but  for  the  other  free 
nations  of  the  world  as  well. 

May  the  AJmlghty  guide  us  In  the  great 
tasks  which  lie  eihead. 


Addreii  bv  Hon  Jennings  Randolph,  of 
Weit  Vir;iBia,  to  Menberskip  Dinner 
of  Vetera  i»  of  Foiei^n  War»,  Poit  629, 
FairmoRl,  W.  V». 


EXTE.V.SION  OF  REM  .ARKS 

OF 

HON,  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or     MOKT'.N* 

W  THB  BBNATE   OP   THE    ITftTlTD  PTATKS 
Wfinrsday  January  13.  1960 

Mr  MANSPIPXJD  Mr  President,  en 
behalf  of  the  distingui&hed  senior  Sena- 
tor from  W<i,t  Vir>;.nici  [Mr  Randouh), 
I  aslc  ujianrnoa.s  ay.^^ni  t.Kai.  Uiere  be 
printed  in  i.'i.  t  ung-  i_ss;  -nal  Ricobd 
the  text  of  i;.  ;M.ia:.  .s.s  uciiVt-nd  by  him 
at  the  nierab<  r;.Jup  dinner  of  Uie  Vet- 
erans of  Ftrei^n  Wars.  Post  No.  629. 
Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  on  January  10,  1960. 
The  subject  of  the  address  is  "The  Obli- 
gations of  Freedom." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addres.*; 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THK    OaUCATlONS     OF     FbJCEI'-    m 

(Afld^»^^  !  y  Senator  Jr.KKinc^  Randou>h, 
Dew.  _rai.  ,  f  West  Viremia.  to  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign!  Wars.  1'  o^;  No.  529.  Member- 
ahlp  Dinner.  yalrraoi:l.  w  Va..  January  10, 
1900) 

Commander  JarX  W  B-:r.ner,  rfHcers  anri 
members  of  th  >  FV.irm'-nt  Poet  of  the  Veter- 
ans «r  F  '-o-ier  Wu.-T*  the  topic  which  rou 
have  at^ke^.;  me  u    discuss  Is  nit  onlv  one  <if 


eold  war  tm  plications  It  is  one  which 
t>ears  upon  our   hearu  and  minds  and  em- 

briii  es  i;.(.  \,.rv  natu-'e  of  the  meaning  of 
freedom  and  the  duties  of  free  citizens  to 
maintain  it  But.  as  Dr  Karl  Mennlnger 
■aid  of  tile  virtue  of  humility  which  dlsap- 
pe:ir*  when  one  lavi  claim  to  It,  freed  >m 
tend*  to  dlsap;>ear  when  It  is  oanfufaed  with 
license 

The  absolute  and  unabridged  right  to  do 
as  one  piejuwv  u.nc  Ui  pursue  ;>er»onal  p.eas- 
ure  :.nd  o'  .fit  d  not  In  themseivcp  repre- 
^*  "    ">  of  men  and  womrn  In  a  fre* 

Borie-  V 

f-'r^f^'  m  irnprvted  :u»  own  "'blleatiorji  iip<>n 
U-i<-  r!U7,eT  T^f  trf  of  the*e  If  t.o  under- 
r^n:.ri  Uve  niiture  of  free<l<~>m  Itself  the  sec- 
ond to  understand  the  nature  of  its  oppo- 
nents Rlnce  each  Vetera:,  hfre  haj>  cn- 
tr'huted  s  portion  of  y- hit  life  p.nd  t^ornr  hnve 
p-'ven  bl'M<|  In  the  dclfnt^  of  freed  -m  1 
know  you  l,«ve  m-  re  than  «n  hver-.^ce  under- 
standing m'  the  f;:«;f  -^-r  »r»>e<1om  It  ha."; 
been  suggwted  thu*  1  :i^'1>'-nte  wnys-  In  which 
such  patriotic  organ iwitior^s  s*  yours  can 
best  contribute  to  the  common  defense. 

Let  me  devote  a  few  words  to  defining 
the  face  of  the  evil  with  which  we  are  con- 
frontad. 

DaxCTOR    OF   nu    EXPLAINS    GROWTH 

One  hundred  years  ago  communism  was  a 
theory  of  history  and  economics  coveted  by 
a  handful  of  men  In  Europe  and  England. 
Some  40  years  ago.  at  the  time  of  the  Bol- 
shevik revolution,  oommunlsm  oommanded  a 
small  but  militant  force  of  some  80  000  fol- 
lowers Today.  It  rlain  =  a  •  ..a  :.ri  mem- 
bership of  Eoore  than  33  laxUion.  with  active 
party  units  located  In  63  nations,  according 
to  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who  has  acted  with 
courage  and  zeal  in  the  uncovering  ol  Oom- 
munl&t  schemes. 

In  addlUon.  while  the  Soviet  Union  holds 
forth  the  olive  branch  of  peaceful  coexist- 
ence. International  communism  aided  by 
followpr-  w  >rk;:.p  »:th!n  han  f ul  tugated  17 
countrief.  w:t:-.  a  [w'>t)u1.  ilon  of  ovtT  9O0  mll- 
.i.i:.  [>CM  ,1,.  ur  aboi.:  one-third  of  t!.o«5e  on 
Uo*  piai.et.  Waiie  Klirush.  :iev  extends  the 
hope  of  leseej.ii.g  wond  teiii,ion«,  h.s  Chi- 
nese partners  are  engaged  in  shipping  con- 
traband arms  to  Kortb  Africa,  fomenting 
disturbances  among  their  neighbors,  and 
threatening  the  peace  of  Southeast  Aria. 

Th^UL'h  t!ie  capacity  of  the  Individual 
American  citizen  to  affect  the  tide  of  events 
In  these  areas  U  limited,  each  of  us  can  con- 
tribute by  keeping  ourselves  informed  on 
Xckrelgn  affairs  and  by  suj  fXjrtmg  the  kind  of 
military  and  economic  aid  programs  which 
will  strengthen  our  friends  abroad. 

But  I  Interpose  the  declaration  here  that 
we  have  a  double  obligation  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  our  domestic  nei  ds  If  we  w'uld 
keep  our  counti^  strong. 

The  challenge  on  the  domestic  front,  how- 
ever. Is  one  which  cr.n  be  accepted  by  each 
individual  in  his  capacity  as  a  citizen  In  a 
free  »r>clety.  And  we  must  all  make  sure  that 
our  Voices  are  heard  and  that  our  rights  of 
suffrage  are  exercised. 

As  the  prlm.ary  target  of  worldwide  com- 
munism, the  United  .'^•ri«»'s  l*  the  chief  ob- 
jective f^f  Soviet  e.'-pi  >nape  Afn.n  ar-cnrdlne 
to  FT^I  Director  Hoover.  Soviet  defecuirs  In- 
dicate that  between  70  and  80  percent  of 
Husfiai.  ofliclHis  in  the  Uint^-d  btates  are 
members  of  the  Red  inteii:gence  serMce? 
The  Importance  wliich  the  Si^viet  Unii  ;.  at- 
taches to  the  value  of  thc^c  age,:.;  l.":  v:v;i  v 
pointed  up  by  the  sharp  Ir. rrea,«e  cf  P  vif : 
dlpl-^mB'—  r>er<ionne!  '•  o»ir  coi:rt..'y  Ir.  Mi.v 
1954  there  were  212  Rtij^slan  officials  In  tl.e 
United  State*  6  years  later  thai  numbtr 
had  increased  tc  ."^13 — or  almost  50  ptercent. 


»ov  rrr  SKiTts  to  sECxr*x  sxchxts 
"oTiet   fwSrn.ng-r    act.lTltlee  In   this  ev^untrv 
(■x'^me    t.heir    d'.,sreg«XG    f  Jr    the    doctrine    of 


ptaorful  co«  xlstenee  "  A  IC-year  "peitce  of- 
fensive"' Is  but  a  bnef  episode  within  the 
"[  ermanent  revolution",  as  ma.ny  of  us  be- 
lieve Just  as  this  reNOlutaon  conunues  un- 
cea-slngly.  ao  do  the  Oommunist  espionage  ef- 
'■  r-f  ::.  ti.e  Vr.-.-.fC  ^u-.ief-  I'.-i.-.p  biacitmall. 
brioery.  and  simitar  techr.iquefi,  Soviet 
agents — many  wiUi  dipiomsuc  immunity — 
cor.  winue  in  their  eflorts  to  cbtam  (.ur  mili- 
tary. scienuAc  and  ntdustriai  secret.' 

AJd:ne  and  atjetung  them  is  the  Com- 
munist P.tj-ty  U  S-A..  an  inti  gra.  part  of  the 
international  Communist  cxjnspiracy.  It  is 
composed  of  the  discipies — the  hard-core 
:r.:.:-,ar,t.-  lor  the  Soviet  Union—  who  sing 
tne  prai.-^s  oi  C*  mmuriist  Russia  despite  the 
djeadfui  inhuinfinuy  u  man  infiioted  m 
muc::  of  u.e  wona  Dy  Uie  Soviet*  and  their 
sati  .iites. 

Tl.'se  are  the  pe<;  pie  so  blinded  by  their 
r  .::i:r..-ir.f!.t  tM  the  f.ils<  d  «.ir.:.es  of  com- 
mui.ism  and  f-o  indoctriiiai«d  in  li^u  hstred 
of  Uie  Ur.ited  gtate*  t^.J^^  they  suU'pive  ll.^ir 
aiiet'.ance  to  tiip  Communist  Parly  Qetpiie 
the  Soviet  brutalities  in  Hui  gary.  the  herd- 
ing- of  counUe*s  nuiiions  of  Chinese  into  the 
depradat.oc  of  the  oommuiies  and  U.e  rape 
or    T;bev 

Witi.in  tl.e  United  8tat.ei  there  are  cer- 
tain groups  whifii-  because  of  the  roles  as- 
signed tht  m  by  the  scienc*  of  M.-.rxism- 
Lenlnism  -are  targets  for  inflitniUon  and  in- 
doctrLuaUoL.  by  the  Gommj.i.iii  P^ixiy.  Kive 
of  these  groups  are  of  prime  Importance. 

The  first  group  is  the  w^rk::.g  clfi&s, 
through  which,  accordirg  t-  Ma.,-x..<^t  Ideol- 
ogy, capitalism  pret^ares  Itf  p-.'. ::  doom. 
rmrlng  the  isao's  the  pr.rty's  p."  :*^  in  this 
field  were  spearheaded  by  the  Trrvue  Union 
Educational  League.  But  ir.  193:,  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  new  party  line  of  the  united 
front,  boring  from  within  became  the  order. 

And  from  1935.  when  the  CIO  became  the 
chief  targ  t  t  l?4r'  whtii  the  Cummunisl- 
domiii;ii<.-d  -..u:  :*=  were  ixptUed  the  party 
was  astonishingly  effective  in  maklr^g  its 
inroads.  In  a  factual  and  carefully  written 
book  by  Max  M  K:.mpeLman.  "TT.e  Commu- 
nist Party  Versus  ihe  CIO."  Is  this  pis..<;age: 
"Assuming  that  of  this  number  (7C.00O  — 
the  largest  number  of  Communist  Party 
members  In  recent  yearsi  one-half  be  1^1-4:  to 
the  unions.  •  •  •  they  would  hsve  had  a 
maximum  numerical  strength  of  twenty- 
four  ten-thousandths  of  the  15  million  labor 
union  members  Yet  at  the  height  of  this 
power  drive  within  the  CIO,  t.hev  dominated 
12  to  15  of  the  40  international  CIO  unions." 

UOYAt  LABOa  UNIOMS  Oin>OSX  COMlirNlSM 

Tlie  final  victory  of  the  rt-illlor':  or  loyri'. 
union  members  under  the  Inspired  and 
courapeou*  leadership  of  such  men  as  Philip 
Wur.'ay  ana  Wa-'^i  Rf^.ither  is  now  the  s-  urce 
of  much  wfll-w  r.  wisdom  and  Etrf;..."'h 
within  organized  labor  As  s  result,  the 
American  labor  movement  today  is  one  of 
the  strongest  bastions  against  communism. 

A  second  permanent  target  has  been  the 
Negro  community  According  to  one  of  the 
tenets  of  Leninism  the  underprivileged 
minority  group  is  ripe  for  revolution. 
Though  time  does  tiot  allow  me  to  go  Into 
detail  here,  the  failure  c'  tie  Coraminlct 
efforts  among  Nevroe*  has  been  more  cor- 
spir-.ir.ii.t  V.\hV.  il:  :.-.'  "h'T  f.rf-ri  I'his  has 
been  due  not  only  to  the  militant  opnosltion 
V  communism  by  the  NAACP  but  also  and 
m  re  fundamei  t*illy  the  C.>mn-.unU-*«  have 
attempted  tr  exploit  rather  than  solve  the 
problems  of  the  Ne^ro 

TTie  third  target  groun  1?  the  Armed  Poroes. 
which  Len:n  said  must  be  infl'trated  sub- 
verted and  made  rpady  for  mutiny  before  a 
revolutionary  situation  could  develop. 
"'i.  iiLih  th>-  p.'irty  no  longer  expects  to  tartrg 
about  such  »  sltufiUon  ■within  the  foresee*^  > 
fuwii.-e.    It    dors   exploit    every    event    in    the 
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peace  offensive  In  a  concerted  eff  jrt  to  In- 
fluence servicemen,  their  families  and  draft- 
age  youth.  These  efforts,  and  the  cries  to 
bring  the  boys  home  are  designed  for  both 
psychological  and  practical  weakening  of  our 
defenses. 

The  fourth  target  Is  the  youth  ^roup — 
because,  under  Marxist-Leninist  doctrine,  to 
win  the  youth  for  communism  Is  to  win  the 
future.  Here  the  party  attempts  to  capital- 
ize on  youth's  uncertainty  In  today's  world. 
on  Its  lack  of  knowledge  of  our  country's 
history  and  traditions  of  demr>cratlc  Insti- 
tutions, and  on  youthful  Idealism  and  the 
desire  to  Join  an  appealing  cause 

To  combat  this  we  must  seek  In  lead  '^'ir 
young  people  to  a  deeper  understanding  of 
democratic  values  and  provide  them  with 
the  kind  of  challenges  in  community  and 
national  life  which  will  harness  their 
idealism. 

The  flnfl  permanent  target  group  Is  that 
of  the  Intellectuals  The  partv  ar.M^-.ed 
some  notable  successes  in  this  (l^Id  par- 
ticularly during  the  1920's  and  1930's,  though 
even  then  It  was  but  a  small  minority  of  the 
total  number  However,  during  the  lat« 
1940's  and  1950's  most  of  these  defected  from 
the  party — and  though  some  have  simply 
adopted  another  kind  of  authoritarianism. 
many  have  become  effective  sriurces  of 
strength  In  the  antl-Communist  effort 

COMMtTNISTS     FAIL     TO     n.VD     VETER.ANS     AID 

Since  World  War  II  there  has  emerged 
another  group  which  has  become  a  prUne 
target  of  the  Communist  Party,  USA.  That 
Is  the  veterans  group  The  party  has  adopted 
several  technlq'jes  In  this  respect,  but 
whether  through  establishing  Its  own  front 
organizations  or  by  trying  to  infiitrate  such 
loyal  organizations  as  the  VFW  and  the 
American  Legion  Its  alms  have  been  the 
same — to  Influence  veterans  to  support  the 
peace  offensive  and  to  press  Immediate  de- 
mands for  the  sol',ition  of  ail  the  veterans' 
problems. 

These  then  are  the  main  groups  which 
the  Communist  Party  .seeks  to  Infiltrate, 
divide,  and  subvert  to  It^  'wn  ptirposes  We 
know  their  alms  and  purposes  to  be  illegal. 
but  often  their  methcxls  are  legal.  'We  thu.> 
have  the  problem  of  h-jw  to  combat  this 
conspiracy  without  sacrlftci.ig  the  legal  safe- 
guards and  moral  principles  that  underwrite 
our  own  freedom. 

The  answer  to  our  problem  is  certainly  not 
to  turn  Into  a  nation  of  amateur  detectives 
and  informers,  each  suspecting  his  neighbor 
at  the  slightest  show  of  nonconformity  In 
thought  and  action.  Nothing  could  serve 
the  Communist  purpose  better  than  the  de- 
velopment ot  such  a  divisive  national  temper. 

ALL     DEMOCRATTC      AND      FRrE      PEOPLES     CAN      AID 

I  would  stiggest  five  general  principles  that 
we  might  observe  In  combating  the  threat 
of  International  communism. 

First,  maintaining  our  regard  for  the 
Anglo-Amerl-^an  tradition  of  law.  When  the 
respect  for  law  begins  to  crumble  the  people 
became  the  victims  of  the  perversion  of 
power  The  In-emperate  attacks  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  we  have  sometimes  witnessed 
do  not  serve  the  cause  of  freedom,  whatever 
one  might  think  of  some  of  the  Court's  deci- 
sions. 

Second — and  this  Is  the  cornerstone  of 
Western  civilization — is  tlie  traditional  re- 
spect for  the  Individual.  Nowhere  In  the 
lexicon  of  communism  Is  the  word  "Individ- 
ual" acknowledged  as  meaningful — always  It 
is  the  masses  the  proletariat,  the  bourgeoisie, 
the  capitalist,  the  progressive,  or  the  revi- 
sionist— never  is  It  the  average  sensible  man 
or  woman  who  experiences  the  fullness  of  the 
emotional  and  spiritual  life 

And  now  to  the  third  principle,  which  Is 
to  maintain  the  Integrity  and  the  spon- 
taneity of   the   g-  xl   life  of  friendship,  com- 


passion, and  love--  the  very  antithesis  of  the 
class  hatred  which  the  Comjnunista  seek  to 
Inculcat-?. 

Fourtii,  we  must  seek  to  extend  the  prin- 
ciples of  civil  liberties  and  econ<jmlc  and 
social  Justice  to  all  of  our  citizens,  regardless 
of  race,  col'jr.  or  creed  Only  thus  can  we 
present  vo  the  world  at  large  tlie  true  Amer- 
ica, Ani  let  us  not  forget  that  approxi- 
mately two- thirds  (jf  the  world's  population 
are  composed  of  pe<')ple  of  color — most  of 
whom  have  only  recently  been  freed  from 
the   white  man's  dominance 

Fir.all;-,  we  must  seek  to  extend  these 
Ideals  tc  other  nations  within  the  InterK.t- 
tiunal  community  and  to  live  with  knowledge 
of  the  aspirations  of  others  beyond  our 
siiorefi.  The  true  and  really  "p>€rmanent 
revolution'  was  that  of  1776 — a  revolution 
In  the  spirit  of  man,  and  not  In  the  owner- 
ship of  the  means  of  production.  If  we  but 
maintain  the  faith  in  the  Revolution  of  1776 
we  Will  have  the  necessary  armament  to  cora- 
oat  the  Communist  onslaughts,  whether 
psychological,    political,   economic,    or    mill- 


Happy  93d  Birthday  to  You,  Dr. 
Towniend 


LXIENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  OLIVER 

or    MAI.NE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKE.SEN TATIVF,S 

Wednesday,  January  13.  1960 

Mr.  OLIVER  Mr  Speaker,  Ixxlay, 
Wednesday,  January  13,  marks  the  93d 
birthday  of  Dr.  Francis  E.  Townsend. 
the  fatJier  of  the  Townsend  plan  for  re- 
tiremer.t  pensions  for  our  senior  citizens. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  and 
work  With  this  threat  American  over  the 
past  2.5  years  Thesp  years,  Mr  Speaker, 
have  found  him  working  tirelessly  and 
co'Lirascou.siy  for  justice  for  oiu'  elderly 
people.  Many  congressional  leaders  over 
the  years  have  attributed  to  Dr  Town- 
send  substantial  credit  for  the  Federal 
recoem:ion  through  congressional  action 
of  the  principle  of  .social  security  for  the 
Americin  people.  Knowing  of  his  great 
contribution  to  the  action  and  work 
necessary  to  arouse  the  people  in  sup- 
port of  any  proposal  in  the  general  wel- 
fare. I  can  personally  testify  that  this 
contribution  of  his  has  been  even  more 
than  substantial.  The  elderly  citizens 
of  America  owe  Dr.  Townsend  a  debt 
that  can  never  be  repaid. 

It  Is  only  rarely  that  a  man  crusades 
as  he  has  crusaded  for  a  cause  in  the 
interests  of  people  without  hope  of  per- 
sonal gain  for  himself  or  family.  Dr. 
Townsend  has  been  this  type  of  a  cham- 
pion. He  conceived  of  the  idea  that  the 
great  resources  of  Amf>rica  could  and 
would  supc>ort  a  social  dividend  for  the 
retirement  income  of  all  of  our  citizens. 
He  believed  that  this  Income,  since  it 
would  be  immediately  and  fully  expended 
by  its  recipients,  would  serve  as  the  con- 
tinuing stimulus  which  our  economy 
needs  to  employ  our  full  resources,  both 
human  and  matf^rial.  In  part,  his  idea 
has  bef  n  proved  during  the  recent  reces- 
sion .Many  economists  have  stated  that 
the  bu  It-m  .stabilizer  of  social  security 
paj-ments  made  a  great  contribution  to 
the  staoility  of  personal  income,  thereby 


acting  as  a  cushion  for  the  decline  in  our 
economy,  during  1957-58.  Certainly, 
more  stabilization  through  the  lart'er 
perusion  payments  of  the  Townsend  plan 
would  have  been  even  more  eflective. 

Having  been  one  of  the  97  Mt-mbers 
of  Congrf'.s.s  who  voted  for  consideration 
of  the  Town.srnd  plan  in  the  76th  Con- 
gress. I  feel  that  Dr  Towii.xpnd  has  been 
justified  in  every  way  m  mukint^  the  ef- 
forts which  he  has  made  and  m  the  ob- 
servations which  his  organization  has 
made  available  over  the  years  to  the 
citizens  of  the  Nation,  as  wi-il  as  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States 

Sincerity,  strength  of  one's  convic- 
tions, s.vmpathy  for  one's  fellow  beings 
and  dedication  to  a  basic  cause  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  American  people,  together 
with  devoted  and  unwavering  action  to 
reach  the  objective.  symt)olize  the  cru- 
sading stature  of  a  man. 

Dr  Francis  E.  Townsend  measures  up 
to  these  specifications  and  far  bevond  m 
my  estimation.  I  have  been  and  am 
proud  to  have  been  closely  a&S(x:iaitd 
with  him  and  his  work.  On  his  93d 
birthday.  I  extend  my  warmest  personal 
regards  and  rededicate  myself  to  hla 
goal. 

Happy  93d  birthday  to  you.  Dr.  Town- 
send,  and  may  there  be  enough  years  left 
for  you  to  see  the  realization  of  your 
dream  1  namely,  justice  for  all  of  our 
senior  citizens. 
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.Ajiti-Semitiim      Prank  or  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  RF.MARKS 

r  r 

HON,  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEfn  ATIVta 
Wednesday.  January  13.  1960 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr,  Speak,  r  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  add  my  voice  to  the 
ever-mounting  chorus  of  prot»'st  to  the 
widespread  and  deplorable  acts  of  anti- 
Semitism  and  or  vandalism  which  have 
sickened  respwrisible  people  throughout 
the  world. 

Since  the  Christmas  Eve  desecration 
of  the  Synagogue  of  Cologne.  Germany, 
the  world  has  been  witness  to  a  series  of 
actions  which  has  touched  the  shores  of 
this  Nation  and  penetrated  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  seat  of  freedom 
and  democracy  in  the  world  today. 

Some  of  our  colleagues  already  have 
risen  in  this  Chamber  to  lend  official  vol- 
ume to  the  sickness  at  heart  we  all  feel 
at  these  actions  which  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  morality. 

On  Friday.  January  8.  1960,  there  were 
reports  in  the  Miami  Herald.  Miami.  Fla  . 
and  in  the  Washington  (DO  Daily 
News  concerning  acts  of  vandalism  and 
of  antl-SemJtic  natures.  In  Miami. 
Tampa,  and  Jacksonville.  Fla..  14  painted 
Nazi  swastikas  were  found  ;  and  in  Miami 
2  bomb  threats  were  made  against  a  syn- 
agogue. Four  swastikas  were  splotched 
crudely  on  the  same  Jacksonville  syna- 
gogue that  was  damaged  by  a  bomb  blast 
in  April  1958. 


In  Wa£hn.»Jton.  swastikas  were 
smeared  on  the  walls  of  two  buildings 
in  the  Northwest  section. 

Now.  it  Ls  n(t  for  mc  to  say  which  of 
these  despicable  a/:tions  were  planned 
tc  harass  and  deprecate,  and  which  were 
acts  of  vnnda  ism  motivated  by  wide- 
spread public;  ,y  given  preceding  inci- 
dents. 

However,  It  is  for  mr  and  for  all  my 
di.stinguished  collea^•uf■.s  to  t^ke  note  of 
these  happenings,  to  protest  against 
them  and  to  explore  thoroughly  the 
problems  they  create  with  an  eye  toward 
answering  the  question  What  can  bt' 
done  about  it?  " 


Honor  for    Repre»entative   Pillion 


EX'IFN.'^ION  OF  RKM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKl 

or  Nrw  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUS;5  OF  REPRESENTATU'BS 

WednesddV.  January  13.  1960 

Mr.  DULSKl  Mr  Speaker  each  year 
during  the  pstst  decade  Buffalo's  10  most 
outstanding  citizens  have  t>een  chosen  oy 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News. 

It  is  my  honor  and  privilege  to  call  Lo 
the  attention  of  the  House  the  inclu- 
sion of  one  of  It-s  Members  among  those 
chosen  for  the  959  roll  of  honor  Cited 
for  outsLandinj;  achiev(-ment  is  my  es- 
teemed colleague  from  Erie  County,  the 
Honorable  John   R     Pim  ion 

In  selecting  Mr  Pii  lion  the  News 
said: 

An  able  and  erectlve  champion  of  western 
New  York  tnterwt*  in  Washington  and  a 
rugged  IndlviduiUst  whose  outspoken  and 
informed  opinlorn  are  respected,  Mr.  Pillion, 
representing  the  42d  New  York  District  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  has  a 
wide  range  of  Ir  terests  which,  nevertheless, 
do  not  divert  him  from  p>ersonal  service  to 
his  constituents  and  an  active  concern  for 
the  Niagara  frontier  He  labors  without 
fanfare      His  acomplishments  are  many 

During  1969.  Mr  Pn-LiON  wae  one  of  the 
few  to  recognize  the  potential  danger  of 
Russian  expansicnlst  efforts  in  the  Antarctic, 
To  bolster  his  op,niou6  the  (Congressman  vis- 
ited the  Antarctic  and  endured  Innumerable 
hardships  In  ord^'r  to  weigh  the  vast,  down- 
below    continents    strateeir    importance 

Information  he  provided  and  arguments 
he  advanced  prompted  administration  policy 
which  will  preserve  U,S  InteresU  in  the 
Antarctic  in  concert  with  other  nations. 
The  Antarctic  w  11  not  fall  under  the  dom- 
ination  of  any  i.lngle   Ideology 

Congressman  t*iLLioN  can  take  pride  In 
this  accomplishment,  among  others,  and 
future  generations  may  have  reason  to  be 
thankful  that  ho  had  the  foresight  and  the 
wlU  single-handedly  to  press  his  case.  His 
effort  and  ultimate  success  on  the  Antarctica 
issue  alone  is  worthy  of  the  plaudits  of  his 
constituents  anil  the  populace  of  western 
New  York  which  he  serves. 

Also  named  outstanding  BufTalo  citi- 
zens in  1959  were 

Robert  B  Abram.  45  Penhurst  Place, 
for  outstanding;  service  as  a  merchant 
and  as  a  community  leader  in  sparking 
the  rejuvenation  and  revitali/ation  of  the 
downtown  BiiflLilo  area 

Dr  Edgar  C  Beck.  33  Gales  Circle, 
for  communitr    service  as  an  associate 


profes.'^or  of  medicine  at  the  University 
of  BufTalo  Medical  School,  for  his  work 
m  the  field  of  diabetes  detection,  for  his 
leadership  in  organizing  medical  alumni 
support  for  the  university's  t>asic  science 
depart  menu"; 

Judt-'f  Charles  S.  Desmond.  Eden,  for 
out.*^t.anding  achievement  in  his  chosen 
field  of  law,  who  wa^  the  bipartisan  nom- 
inee for  chief  judge  of  the  New  York 
State  Court  of  Appeals,  first  resident  of 
Erie  County  to  occupy  this  high  court 
position 

Georte  M  Frauenhelm.  697  LeBrun 
Road.  EK^:crUsvi!lp,  for  community  serv- 
ice, as  a  Roman  Catholic  layman  whose 
tireless  eflort^s  for  the  BufTalo  diocese 
have  brought  aid  and  comfort  to  thou- 
sands of  persons  of  all  race.'^  and  creeds. 
who  in  1959  led  both  the  successful 
Catholic  charities  appeal  and  the  suc- 
cessful seminarj'  fund  drive 

Dr.  James  T.  Grace,  Jr  ,  19  Kimberly 
Drive,  Williamsville.  for  outstanding 
achievement  as  a  noted  cancer  research 
surgeon  and  as  assistant  director  of  Ros- 
well  Park  Memorial  Institute  for  lead- 
ing a  team  of  researchers  in  a  significant 
discovery  of  a  virus  in  certain  human 
cancers. 

James  P.  Kavanaugh,  2415  Seneca 
Street,  for  community  service  as  execu- 
tive secretai-y  of  the  city  planning  board. 
in  directing  significant  civic  improve- 
ments like  rebuilding  the  Ohio  Street 
Bridge,  and  coordinating  major  rail  and 
highway  route  changes  to  fit  the  city's 
future. 

T.  Emerson  Murphy.  33  Ciaies  Circle. 
for  community  service  as  a  leader  in 
work  for  underprivileged  and  handi- 
capped children,  as  president  of  the 
Fi-esh  Air  Mission  summer  haven,  and 
executive  committee  chairman  for  the 
BufTalo  Evening  News-Rotan,-  Club 
crippled  children's  camp  fund 

Ralph  J.  Petersen,  Strykersville.  for 
outstanding  achievement  as  an  industrial 
executive,  and  for  community  service  as 
chairman  of  the  1959  Community  Chest 
and  Red  Cross  appeal  which  surpassed 
its  goal — first  time  since  the  driven  were 
combined  5  years  ago. 

Paschal  A.  Rubino.  25  Wn.  dley  Road, 
for  community  service  as  a  leader  in 
education,  as  a  dedicated  member  of  the 
board  of  education,  and  for  his  work 
with  youth,  with  the  Ixiys  club,  the  police 
athletic  league,  and  with  personal  .-spon- 
sorship of  several  t-eenage  athletic  teams 


Testimonial  Dinner  Tendered  Louis  G. 
Feldmann,  Commander  in  Chief,  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States.  Hazleton,  Pa.,  December  12, 
1959 


EXTEN.ciON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or    PENNSYLVANLA 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wrdnesday,  January  13.  1960 

Mr    VAN   ZANDT      Mr    Speaker,    on 

Saturdav.  December  12,  1959.  nearly  600 


friends  of  Louis  G,  Feldmann.  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States,  packed 
Genetuis  Peruisylvania  Room  at  Hazle- 
ton, Pa.,  at  a  testimonial  dinner  in  his 
honor.  Guests  representing  all  walks  of 
life  and  from  even'  section  of  the  United 
State's  were  in  attendance  and  joined  m 
paying  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  one  of 
Hazleton's  prominent  citizens. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  deliver  the  fol- 
lowing address  at  the  testimonial  dinner 
Address    bt    RiPREStNTATivE    James    E     Van 

Zandt    Mr.MBER  OF  Congress    20th  Dis-trict 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA  AT  THT  TESTIMONIAI  DIN- 
NER HoNORi.NG  Loris  G  Feldmann  Com- 
mander IN  Chief  Veterans  of  Foreign 
War-,  of  the  UNrrED  States  DErrMp.n?  :2 
li*59 

This  is  indeed  a  hapj^y  occasion  whei:.  we 
can  gather  to  pay  a  we".: -deserved  tribuie  to 
a  local  boy  who  hat  made  good  In  so  em- 
phatic a  way. 

Hazleton.  Luzerne  County  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, are  Justly  proud  that  the  Veterar^  or 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  State?  has 
honored  Louis  G.  Feldmann  by  electing  him 
as  commander   In   cluef 

We  are  taking  this  opportunity  to  tell  bc.u 
Feldmann  that  we  are  glad  ol  Uie  hunor  that 
has  come  to  him.  i.liat  we  confldentiy  accept 
his  leadership,  and  that  we  intend  to  aid 
with  all  our  power  the  efiorts  ol  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  tJnlted  Slates,  under 
his  command,  to  promote  loyalty  among 
Americans  and  peace  and  good  will  thro'^gh- 
DUt  the  world 

It  is  an  accep-.ed  .'act  that  Invariably  everv 
sutcesfful  man  owes  a  debt  oT  praiitude  to 
a  woman  whether  it  be  his  mother,  wite  or 
sweetheart  lor  the  encouragement  he-  re- 
ceives m  the  aaily  battle  ol   I1I3. 

Therelore  11  is  fitting  that  we  pause  in 
this  tribute  to  Lou  Feldmann  and  salute  his 
good  wife,  Ann,  who  keeps  the  home  fires 
burning  as  Lou  moves  through  the  air  and 
over  the  highways  and  byways  of  the  Nation 

The  Veterans  ol  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
l.'i.;ted  States,  as  we  all  know,  is  one  of  the 
majL^r  vetTan*  organizations  of  the  country. 
numbering  almost   l-,    million  members. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  with  other 
similar  veterans  organizations,  represents  a 
large  segment  of  the  American  population 
since  the  veteran  population  today  num- 
bers approximately  23   million  persons. 

In  fact  veterans,  with  their  imimediate 
families,  have  recently  been  computed  to 
comiprise  approximately  45  percent  o!  the 
total  population  ol   the  United  States 

As  veterans  we  have  no  Interests  and  no 
wiFhes  that  separate  us  from  the  local  and 
n  1. 1 1  o  n  a  1  contni  u  n  1 1  y . 

Like  ovir  neighbors  we  receive  the  benefit.* 
ai.d  share  the   taurderis  of  government 

We  are  (>{  many  races,  creeds,  and  national 
origins. 

We  are  of  \arylng  economic  positions,  and 
belong  to  different  political  parties,  and  to 
different  schools  of  thought  in  many  other 
re)=pects 

Nevertheless,  we  sl^are  a  common  citizen- 
.'hip.  and  a  common  int-ensity  of  Americin 
patriotism 

The  love  of  rr.iintry  that  we  all  share, 
we  have  had  occasion  as  veterans  to  prove 
!  y  our  deeds — yes  we  have  proved  our  love 
ol  country  by  labor  and  obedience,  by 
bravery  In  the  face  of  danger,  by  tinder- 
golng  hardships  and  Imprisonment,  sickness 
and  wounds,  in  the   service  of  America 

With  this  history,  we  join  to  give  effect 
to  our  concern  for  the  general  good  of  the 
Nation,  to  exercise  our  influence,  to  give 
leadership  to  the  community,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  young. 

In  fact  we  of  the  veterans  orfanlBatlons 
wish    to    mnke    of    our    group    a    citadel    of 
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patriotism  whose  Orst  concera  is  the  weiXare 
ot  ail  citizens. 

It  is.  therefore,  most  fitting  that  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States. 
should  hare  choeen  for  Its  commander  In 
chief  such  a  man  as  your  friend  and  my 
friend,  Louis  O.  Feldmann,  whose  character 
and  career  are  typical  of  the  Ideai  citLzen. 

Like  many  of  you,  Lou  Feldmann  is  my 
own  good  friend  and  longtime  associate. 

Therefore.  I  can  speak  of  him  with  much 
pleasure  because  like  you,  his  neighbors.  I 
know  and  admire  his  many  fine  qualities. 

Lou  Peldmann's  career  h.is  been  divided,  as 
his  professional  life  now  is,  betwf^eii  '.i.e  two 
towns  of  WUkes-Barre  and  Hazlet<jri 

He  was  born  In  Wilkes-Baxre,  and  spent 
his  childhood  there,  aitendir.g  bt.  M.iry's 
Parochial  High  School. 

Then  he  went  to  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, earning  the  dr-^ree  df  b.io.'':e:or  of 
science  in  economics  and  then  stAvi.-.j;  on 
for  graduate  work 

He  studied  law  at  D-,;que<-.ne  University. 
Pittsburgh,  where  he  received  his  law 
degree. 

As  you  know,  he  now  lives  ;n  Hazleton. 
and  practices  law  in  br^t.h  Ha7iet^n  and 
WUkes-Barre 

Between  the  stvjdy  r,f  law  and  the  practice 
of  It.  however,  occurred  the  s^me  essential 
interim  occupation  that  crmmanded  the  at- 
tention of  so  many  of  us  In  the  early  1940's. 

With  the  strong  sense  of  civic  respoasl- 
blllty  already  evident  in  his  choice  of  eco- 
nomlca  and  law  as  studies.  Lou  Feldmann 
could  not  hold  back  from  the  fl^ht  upon 
which   our    national    existence   depended 

As  a  result,  early  in  World  War  II  he  en- 
listed as  a  private  in  the  f  9    Marine  Corp.s 

Lou's  talent  for  leadership  was  soon  rec- 
ognized, and  he  was  ass.gned  a."?  a  drill  in- 
structor at  the  ParrU  Island  Marine  Base. 
where  he  had  the  responslbll.ty  of  training 
thousands    of  recruits   for  combat   duty 

On  January  13,  1945,  he  went  overseas 
With  Company  G,  9Dh  Regiment,  3d  Marine 
Division,  for  ser-.  ice  In  the  A.=  ia-ic-Pacinc 
theater  of  operations. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war  In  the 
Pacific  he  was  returned  to  the  United  States 
and   discharged   with    the   rank    if   sergeant 

Of  cours*  as  we  all  know,  the  rank  of 
sergeant  In  the  Marine  Corps — a.s  the  ma- 
rines would  say- compares  favorably  with 
that  of  a  general  or  admiral  In'  other 
branch.es  of  the  service. 

What  the  marines  have  In  mind  is  'h.-it 
the  authority  of  a  sersreant  In  the  Marir." 
Corps  Is  unequaled  regardless  of  rank  or 
rating  In  our  Armed  Forces. 

If  you  doubt  this  Interpretation  let  me 
s'lggpst  that  you  talk  to  any  leatherneck 
after  graduation  from  basic  training  at 
either  Parris  Island  or  San   Dleg  > 

So  tonlgl.t  we  salute  vou,  Sgt.  Lou 
Feldmann. 

Returning  to  IVju's  bloernphy,  he  resiimed 
his  Interrupted  civilian  occupation,  and  soon 
passed  his  bar  ex...'n.:-.a-:  ,r.s.  after  which  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Pennsylvania  bar. 

As  we  all  know  our  honored  guest  ex- 
Marine  Sgt.  Louis  Feldinann  is  \n  at- 
UiTTicy  of  high  profess:  :.,;  .,v.r.U::.g  and 
reputation,  being  a  membe.-  of  ro-.jnty.  State. 
and  National  bar  associatk^ns.  and  -idm;r,ed 
t  J  pracMce  before  the  Supren-.e  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

In  his  professlon.sil  cu-eer.  Lou  has  behind 
him  an  excellent  record  of  public  service,  as 
district  attorney  of  Luzerne  County  from 
1951  to  1955. 

Such  a  career  Is  enough  tf^  keen  anv  mnn 
busy,  and  reduce  his  commur.ltv  and  or^.m- 
IzaUonal  activity  to  a  minimum,  but""Lou 
Feldmann  has  been  so  active  in  or^an.za- 
tlona,  local,  state,  and  Nitl  ,nal.  tha-  some 
prople  would  probably  be  varpr.sed  to  hear 
that  he  Is  a  prac't  .;..,;  law  er. 

H«re  In  Hazleton,  he  Is  a  member  of  'he 
advisory   board   of   the   Salvatun   Army. 


Chainnan  of  the  board  of  Catholic  Chari- 
ties, and  a  member  of  the  H&zifitjn  Bduc^- 
tional  Council. 

He  has  been  president  both  of  the  Hazle- 
ton Klwanls  Clnb  and  of  H»zl^t<jn  Mental 
Health,  Inc.,  an  organization  devoted  to  the 
pruolenrn  of  me:,:,ii  heal'h  and  their 
soiutl  .in 

In  19.6  at  *he  request  .if  Gov.  Ge<,.rge  M. 
Leader,  L<vu  .served  .is  a  member  of  a  State 
confererce    concerning    mer;tal    health. 

Str':>n.;ly  conscious  of  the  danger  to  our 
country  Inherent  In  the  current  tendencies 
of  Juver.lle  delinquency  and  neglect  by  pa- 
rents and  other  adults  of  their  social  and 
civic  rctponslblUties  our  distinguished  guest 
has  given  of  his  time  and  energy  In  touring 
the  Nation  In  behalf  of  an  energetic  and 
practlca.  approach  to  these  problems. 

He  ha?  gained  national  prominence  In  urg- 
ing wldfr  participation  by  citizens  In  public 
affairs  on  both  the  community  and  national 
levels. 

In  short,  he  has  pleaded  for  a  sympathetic 
and  poeitlve  approach  to  the  problems  of 
youth. 

But.  though  these  activities  would  seem  to 
make  a  more  than  full  career  for  any  man. 
It  Is  within  the  organization  of  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  that  Lou 
Feldmann  has  been  most  active  and 
outstanctiug. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  overseas  duty 
in  World  War  n  he  Joined  the  k>cal  post. 
No  589.  of  the  VF'.V  and  was  soon  elected 
Its  commander 

Provli.g  his  outstanding  leadership  h© 
later  be:ame  commander  of  the  Anthracite 
Counties  Council. 

The  representative  of  Pennsylvania  VFW 
then  re:ognized  Lou's  ability  and  under- 
standing: of  the  veteran  problem  by  electing 
him  as  Judge  advocate  of  the  Department  of 
Pennsylv-ir.ia.  then  vice  commander  of  the 
Departn."nt  of  Pennsylvania,  and  finally  in 
1950  he  was  elected  commander  of  the  De- 
partment of  Pennsylvania, 

In  1951-52  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
national  council  for  adminlstriiii  .u.  rtpre- 
."entlng  the  Departments  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvinia 

In  1957.  he  was  elected  as  Junior  vice  com- 
m.xnder  in  chief. 

He  became  senior  vice  commander  in  chief 
In  1958. 

In  September  of  this  year  at  L.:>8  Angeles 
the  delegates  representing  nearly  I'j  million 
oversea  veterans  selected  him  unanimously 
a.''  'heir  leader. 

Therefore,  tonight  we  honor  Lou  Feldmann 
1-  the  commander  In  chief  of  a  group  of 
f.ghtlng  men  who  compose  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States. 

In  b«stowing  upon  Lou  Feldmann  the 
highest  honor  possible  the  membership  of 
the  VFW  recognized  particularly  the 
extraordinary  leadership  that  he  demon- 
strated 'or  8  years  as  chairman  of  the  VFW 
National  Loyalty  Day  committee. 

As  ch.ilrman  of  this  committee  he  dlstln- 
gTJlshed  himself  as  the  leader  of  a  group  of 
patriots  in  the  battle  against  communism  In 
America  and  In  the  promoUon  of  loyalty  and 
responsible  citizenship  by  our  people. 

As  a  symbol  of  thU  patriotic  amblUon — 
through  Lou  Feldman's  efforts— It  was  my 
privilege  to  sponsor  In  Congress  Lovalty  Day 
legislation  and  to  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing the  measure  enacted  Into  Ipw  by  pro- 
claiming May  1  annually  as  Loyalty  Day. 

Like  mr>8t  veterans,  our  friend  Lou  Feld- 
mann is  well  aware  that  our  patriotism,  like 
our  fanrlly  feeling,  is  best  if  it  spreads  out 
beyond  narrow  Limits. 

Therefore,  he  has  been  a  leader,  as  chair- 
man of  the  VFW  Loyalty  Day  committee.  In 
promoting  the  VFW  pilgrimage  projects  that. 
In  1955  and  1957.  were  carried  out  In  con- 
junction With  President  Eisenhowers  •'people 
to    people"    world    friendship    program. 

Scores  of  VFW  members  visited  countrtes 
of  Eurof>e  and  Latin  America,  under  these 


projects  helping  u>  pMBM^  better  vwidfr- 
sUii.Ulug     b'-tAn;i     ihe    United     to  tales     and 

0  ■  her   'rff  :.  . ' .    :..; 

l:;der  Commander  In  Chief  I>  u!,"-  O  Feld- 
rnar.n.  It  Is  comforting  to  know  that  we  r-au 

1  ».k  to  the  Veterans  of  F'relgn  Wurn  of  tt.e 
Unir^ed  States  to  ojntintie  as  a  mighty  sr-n- 
tlnel  In  the  United  S'.cs  yts  .A  r::.,hty 
sentinel  advocating  re<.poL.oiUie  thoutjiit  and 
feeling  for  meeting  the  problems  of  a  di- 
vided world,  and  for  leading  the  free  world 
both  to  greater  freedom  and  to  security  and 
peace. 

The  Nation  needs.  I  believe  ni'»re  n  ^n  of 
the  energy,  the  high  morality,  the  sense  of 
neighborhood  and  public  responsibility  that 
characterize  Louis  G.  Feldmann. 

When  I  contemplate  his  character  and 
career.  I  am  reminded  of  the  n  '  ..  »  jrUa 
of  the  poet.  Joalah  Gilbert  Holland.  In  his 
prayer  for  great  men  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  country  In  a  time  of  little  men  and  wide- 
spread corruption  and  selfishness; 

■  God  give  us  men.  A  time  like  this  de- 
mands strong  minds,  stout  hearts,  trus  faith 
and  ready  hands;  men  whom  the  lust  of 
office  does  not  kill;  men  whom  the  spoils  of 
office  cannot  buy;  men  who  express  opinions 
and  a  will;  men  who  have  honor;  men  who 
win  not  lie." 


The  Suez  Canal  and  the  World  Bank 


EXTENSION  OP  RKMARKS 

HON    D.ANTE  B.  FASCELL 

r   r:     r  :,* 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  f<l  l  ;   :- -  FTNTATIVEa 

Wednesday,  January  12   i960 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  this, 
a  year  In  which  many  critical  issues  face 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
in  which  there  will  be  less  time  tJian 
lisual  for  consideration,  there  exi.sus  a 
daiiger  that  many  important  questions 
will  not  get  the  attention  they  de.sprve 

One  such  Important  question  dr-als 
with  the  $56  million  loan  recently 
granted  the  United  Arab  Republic  by 
the  World  Bank.  The  money  was  .sought 
for  the  widening  and  deeperung  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  and  was  granted  despite  the 
U.AR.'s  flagrant  disregard  of  the  Con- 
stantinople Convention  of  1888  and 
other  agreements  whose  purposes  are  to 
guarantee  freedom  of  use  of  the  water- 
way to  the  vessels  of  all  nations. 

There  is  widespread  concern  in  the 
Nation  today  over  this  loan  and  the 
State  Departments  favorable  attitude 
to  It.  There  Is  concern  because  the 
State  Department's  posture  in  thi.s  mat- 
ter seems  to  contradict  the  Febiuaiy  20 
1957,  sUtement  of  President  Ei.senhowcr 
which  said  that  If  Egypt  violates  the 
U.N.  armistice  agreement  or  other  inter- 
national obligations,  "this  should  be 
dealt  with  firmly  by  the  society  of 
nations." 

The  fact  today  is  that  Egypt  will  not 
allow  passage  of  Israeli  shipping  through 
the  canal.  And,  In  return  for  its  illegal 
blockade,  the  U.A.R.  receives  $56  million 
from  an  international  lending  agency  in 
which  the  United  States  is  one-third 
owner. 

Now.  we  all  are  aware  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has  no  di- 
rect relationship  with  the  World  Bank 
US,    participation    in    the    Bank    was 


authorized  by  the  Congress  and  the 
United  States  liolds  about  one -third  of 
the  stock,  but  the  Bank  is  an  independ- 
ent institution,  and  there  really  is 
nothing  the  Congress  can  do  with  regard 
to  the  granting,  or  refusal  of  a  loan. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  it  would 
have  been  possible  for  the  Eisenhower 
administration  to  make  a  realistic  ap- 
praisal of  the  implications  of  an  atti- 
tude favorable  to  the  loan.  The  State 
Department  has  defended  its  attitude  by 
.saying  that  to  inject  noneconomical 
considerations  into  the  World  Bank's 
assessment  of  credit  worthiness  of  an 
applicant  would  endanger  the  Banks 
integrity. 

This  is  a  debatable  propo.sition  How- 
ever, I  canno'.  help  but  believe  that 
many  people  in  the  world  find  it  difficult 
to  square  the  US. -announced  position  of 
upholding  the  principle  of  freedom  of 
transit  through  the  Suez  Canal  with  a 
position  of  no  resistance  to  a  loan  of  this 
size  made  to  the  nation  that  restricts 
freedom  of  pa&sage. 


Paul  0.  Peters 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.'.RKS 
or 

HON.  IRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRF5ENTATIVE8 

Wednp<:d  ip.  January  13    i960 

Mr  BOW  Mr  Speaker,  a  beloved  fig- 
ure Is  absent  from  Capitol  Hill  as  we 
begin  this  session  of  Cor.gre.ss.  and  there 
are  many  of  as  who  miss  him  deeply 

Paul  O.  Pet<?rs  passed  away,  quietly. 
at  his  home  in  Arlington  on  December 
30  and  now  is  resting  in  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemeteiy 

For  the  past  10  years  he  haj-  edited  a 
daily  news  bul.etin  to  which  many  of  us 
subscribed.  H :s  skillful  analysis  of  Gov- 
ernment budg?ts  and  agency  propram.s 
have  often  api)eared  in  the  pages  of  the 
Record.  We  v.Mll  miss  his  daily  calls  and 
the  service  he  rendered 

Paul  Peters  will  t>e  missed  al.so  in  the 
great  America  i  conservation  movement. 
of  which  he  wiks  a  leader  for  many  years. 
He  was  known  throughout  the  Nation 
for  his  sr>eechi's  and  wiituii;.'.  (;n  conser- 
vation subjecs.  He  :>c!-ved  for  many 
years  as  a  nat  onal  diiector  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  Leagu.?  and  was  instrumental  in 
the  establishn- ent  of  the  excellent  Izaak 
Walton  League  facilitie.'.  in  nearby 
northern  Virginia 

He  will  be  missed  by  many  who  knew 
him  only  as  'Porcupine,  Jr.."  the  nom 
de  plume  he  used  in  witty  political  col- 
umns that  a;>peared  in  a  number  of 
journals. 

His  was  a  long  and  remarkable  ca- 
reer. I  have  known  few  me:,  who  l.ad 
as  vast  and  viried  a  fund  of  knowledge 
or  used  their  knowledge  as  wisely. 

Mr.  Peters'  memory  will  be  especially 
cherished  in  my  home  art-a  by  reason  of 
his  great  generosity  to  the  College  of 
Wooster  at  \Vooster.  Ohio.  Late  last 
spring  he  anniunced  hi.s  doci.sion  to  give 
his  llbran,-  of  some  90,000  voiume.s  and 
various  historical  and  art  oD.iect.^  to  the 


library  of  that  coileMe  He  traveled  to 
Wooster  to  announce  that  decision,  and 
on  his  return  expressed  to  many  of  us 
his  great  .satisfaction  with  the  institu- 
tion. 

Earlier  he  had  been  fearful  that  his 
collection,  one  of  the  most  complete  in 
existence  on  governmental  and  political 
subjects,  would  be  dispersed  at  his  death. 
It  gave  him  great  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction to  know  that  it  would  be  held  to- 
gether and  made  available  for  students 
of  government  and  politics  not  only  of 
the  College  of  Wooster  but  many  others 
who  may  be  expected  to  visit  Wooster  to 
lefer  to  the  collection. 

A  new  library  is  under  construction 
at  the  college  and  special  provision  is 
being  made  for  the  Paul  O.  Peters  Room 
which  will  house  his  collection.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  looking  forward 
to  consultations  with  the  architect  on 
the  design  of  that  room  He  had  al- 
ready arranged  the  shipment  of  a  part 
of  the  library. 

One  could  recite  many  highlights  of  a 
long  and  useful  life.  Mr.  Peters'  inves- 
tigations of  political  corruption  in  St. 
Louis  won  his  newspaper  a  Pulitzer  prize. 
His  service  as  an  investigator  for  the 
Small  Business  Committee  of  the  House, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Hon  Walter 
C.  Ploeser,  and  later  for  the  Genera:  Ac- 
counting Office,  .saved  .Americans  many 
miUlons  of  tax  dollars. 

I  like  to  recall  an  investigative  trip 
he  made  to  Alaska  .shortly  after  World 
War  II.  Though  he  was  gone  several 
weeks,  his  expense  voucher  asked  for 
only  $18.  He  did  not  beheve  m  wasting 
tax  dollars  and  he  wasted  none  himself. 
He  had  made  the  trip  hitchhikinc  on 
military  aircraft,  bunking  m  milltan' 
barracks,  and  spending  only  a  few  dol- 
lars for  film  and  cabfare. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Out- 
door Writers  Association  about  20  years 
ago  and  regularly  attended  its  meetings. 

Though  his  many  friends  miss  him 
acutely,  we  take  satisfaction  m  knowuig 
that  his  many  contributions  m  the  var- 
ious fields  that  interested  him  have  built 
a  memorial  that  will  never  fade. 


Stevenson   and   Red  China 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON   HUGH  SCOTT 

■    F     PtNN.'Y:  VANIA 

IN    rHE    bEN.^TE   OF  THE  UNITED   .STATES 

Wednesday,  January  13   1960 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  tiiis  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  plea  that  American  pub- 
lic figures  be  aware  of  the  impact  of 
their  statements  upon  our  friends  and 
allies  abroad. 

Last  month,  the  United  Daily  News  of 
Taipei,  Formosa,  carried  an  editorial 
commenting  on  Mr.  Adlai  Stevenson's 
recent  article  in  the  magazine  Foreign 
Affairs,  Mr.  Stevenson  suggei,ted  recog- 
nition of  Red  China,  if  the  Reds  grant 
certain  concessions. 

Tliese  suggestions  have  shocked  the 
people  of  the  Republic  of  Cluna,  and  the 
newspaper  asks  whether  his  utterance 


IS  a  reflection  of  las  persona!  opinion  or 
that  of  the  American  Democratic  Party. 
I  think  Mr  Stevenson  owes  the  people 
m  free  China  at  least  that  much 
explanation. 

I  ask  unar.imous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
editorial. 

To  clarify  my  own  position  m  this 
matter  of  recognition  of  Red  China  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
which  I  wrote  recently  and  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Pialadelphia  Bulletin  and 
other  newspapers,  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Rec  of.d 

There  be^np  no  obiection  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  Comment  on  Stevenson's  Reccmminda- 
tions  co.>jce3>.nlnc  u  .s  policy  j\  v.  akl,  tub 
Far  East 

Mr  Adlai  Stevenson,  leader  of  the  Amer- 
ican Democratic  Party,  recently  published  an 
article  In  Foreign  Affairs,  a  quarterly  mapa- 
zine,  dealing  with  the  current  American 
foreign  f>ollcy  In  ihu  arlicie.  the  two-i:me 
U  S  Democratic  presidPiitiHl  candidate,  aside 
from  malsing  an  overall  review  ul  the  pres- 
ent American  foreipi;  policy  advanced  some 
absurd  recommendations  concerning  Amer- 
ican policy  to  be  pursued  in  the  Far  East. 
Mr.  Stevenson  said:  "World  peace  appears 
an  unattainable  goal  as  long  as  Comm.unlst 
China  is  barred  from  international  society." 
■  It  Is  clear  that  no  general  control  ol  dis- 
iirmamer.t  has  any  va;ue  unless  it  Includes 
Com.munlst  China,  and  it  Is  diCBcult  to  see 
how  Red  China  can  accept  liiternational 
control  when  It  Is  nm  formally  a  member  of 
international  society  "  He  further  sug- 
gested: 'Tyie  ■'A' est.  through  Soviet  Premier 
Nikita  Khrushchev,  explore  the  possibility 
if  peace  In  the  area  threatened  by  Red 
China  thniugh  a  broad  settlement  of  is- 
sues— Including  Formosa — by  negotiation. 
nor  by  force  "  As  to  how  this  goal  can  be 
reached,  he  suggested  that  both  sides  make 
cnnce.ssion.s.  The  concessions  he  expected 
the  Chinese  Communist  regime  t-o  make  in- 
clude the  following:  |1)  Accept  the  Inter- 
national disarmament  control:  (2i  end  the 
threat  of  force  against  Formosa  and  Infiltra- 
tion and  subversion  in  southeast  Asia:  '3) 
accept  a  peaceful  settlement  on  border  con- 
troversy with  India:  (4i  tgree  to  a  free 
election  under  UN  supervlsi  )n  in  Korea  and 
(6)  agree  to  a  plebiscite  held  under  UN. 
supervision  for  the  inhabitants  ol  Formosa 
to  deterniine  their  own  destiny.  In  ex- 
change for  these  C<~jmmunlst  concessions  he 
suggested  that  the  West:  ili  End  American 
embargo  on  Red  China's  admission  to  the 
United  States  (not  to  be  confused  with  diplo- 
matic recognition  i :  i  2  )  persuade  tlie  Chinese 
Nationalist  Government  to  evacuate  from 
Quemoy  aiid  Matsu:  and  (3)  Include  Korea 
and  Japan  in  the  ftt^)m-free  zone  and  area  nf 
controlled  disarmament  in  other  words 
Mr.  Stevens<-in'6  recommendations  imp:y  a 
sacrifice  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu.  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  FYee  China  in  Taiwan  and  of 
f  ur  right  of  representation  In  the  Ur.lted 
Nations  as  a  means  of  Inducing  the  Pelplng 
Communist  regime  to  give  up  its  eximnslon 
policy  and  achieving  an  overall  settlement 
ii:  the  Far  East 

Back  In  September  of  1952  when  Mr, 
,?tevenson  first  took  part  in  the  American 
pres;dentla'.  election,  he  proposed  in  a 
speech  he  made  !n  the  State  of  Oregon 
that  up  >::  cessation  of  the  Korean  war, 
the  Uiiited  States  accord  diplomatic  rec- 
■  vniti  11  to  Red  China.  In  another  speech 
he  n^ade  In  a  Democratic  Party  meet- 
ing held  in  Chicago  on  September  16,  1953. 
■upon  his  return  from,  a  global  tour,  he  said: 
"If  we  are  t/i  negotiate  with  Communists, 
we    :n;;s'    ha\e    sincerity."     Since    then,    we 
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have    not    heard    Mr.    Steveoaon    utt«r    any 
strong  opinion  In  regard  to  Clilna.     We  pxe- 
surned  tnat  he.  after  he  had  b««n  t^ice  de- 
feated in  the  American  presidential  eieclion, 
must  have  realized  the  true  desire  and  wi&h 
of  the  American  people,  and  that  he  there- 
fore   refrained     from     making     any    further 
utterance  on  the  China  problem      TVie  fact 
that   he   made   the   above-mentior.pd   recom- 
mendations in   a   recent   speech    shows   that 
he   still   adheres  to   his    appeasement    policy 
toward  the  Communisis.     It  a^so  sh.>ws   his 
lacli    of    farslghtcdnesa     and    pers    :   il     ;,rc-J- 
udice  toward   China.     His  recommezidr.uons 
are    even    worse    than    the    contents    of    the 
much -criticized  Condon  report  recently  pub- 
iLshsd  by  US.  Congress. 

We  do  not  wtah  to  evince  our  disrespect 
toward  a  prominent  party  leader  of  our  most 
close  ally  nor  shall  we  cntic^a  him  with 
stinging  words.  Nev--rrh«-:es5.  we  do  regret 
that  Mr.  Steverson  as  a  leading  fl?ure°  In 
American  politics  should  have  advanced 
Buch  absurd  recommer.l  i-i  ,ns  of  policy 
toward  a  nation  to  which  his  own  country  Is 
Billed  by  a  mutual  dffei-.re  treaty.  Whether 
his  utterance  is  a  r:fl?c:ion  of  his  p-rsonal 
opinion  or  that  of  the  Arr.erican  Democratic 
Party  as  a  wh.,l=  wp  s  liemnlv  say  that  such 
opinion  is  erroncuus.  ui.reaastic,  and  Im- 
practicable. 


Janjianj  ;.? 


Se.v.^tors     T)TT.\Tt     FoREi.-:>r     Policy — Scott 

Supports  .5t.\nd  on  China 

(By    Senator    H"gh    Scott,    Republican, 

Pennsylvania) 
The  forelETu  policy  of  the  United  States  la 
a  continuing  thing.  Its  principal  objec- 
Uve — and  it  may  s,eem  strange  that  this 
needs  spying— U  to  pr  jtect  and  further  the 
best   interests  of  the   United  States. 

The  vast  body  of  Americans  and  most 
leaders  of  both  poilt.cal  parties  have  sup- 
ported the  basic  objectives  of  American  for- 
eign policy  as  they  have  been  enunciated  by 
President  E.senuoAer  over  the  past  7  years. 
But  our  foreign  policy  has  its  critics  and 
they  come  bubol.ag  to  the  surface  most 
vigorously  dinng  e.ection  ye.irs  when  some 
candidates  are  forced  to  reach  fir  out  Into 
left  Qeld  in  order  to  r-reate  issues 

Slrice  we  have  very  Important  elections 
scheduled  for  Novemb?r  of  i960,  all  citizens 
Would  be  well  advised  to  observe  carefully 
criticisms  which  do  ari.^e  on  foreiea  policy 
and  Judge  the  statements  acc(.rUingly 

I  remember  whe.i  I  -^as  running  for  elec- 
tion to  the  US.  S.>r.ate  la-st  vear  I  had  to 
defend  some  administration  pohc  es  wh'-h 
by  now  are  generally  accepted  as  being  the 
wlse.st  that  could  have  been  t  lowed  at  the 
time.  "The  islmd  of  Quemoy  is  tnreatened 
but  the  ls,sue  tran.-cends  the  value  of  one 
island  on  the  Chir^a  coast."  I  said  In  one 
Pennsylvania  address.  "The  Issue  Is  whether 
the  He<l3  will  be  able  to  shoot  their  way  into 
St'  Pn^tK        H  '^'''    ^-^'^""i*ts    understand 

po7^£;  str'u::^ ""  ^^^^--"'"^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^« 

Those  who.  a  year  ago,  urged  that  w«» 
PH.'n  ""*  '^'"^^  '^^--^^-d  Of  <^emoy  to  the  Red 
Chinese  because  it  wis  a  ■'liability  are  very 

Smm'^;:?./^''^^    ^P    --    trigger^..;;; 


Theae  people  maintain  that  recognition  of 
the  aed  regime  in  China  woxild  tend  to  bring 
it  Into  the  'foiruly  of  nations,"  that  this 
would  exert  some  control  over  uie  Reds' 
ac'lcn.";.  that  evidence  of  g'.H<3  will  on  Ameri- 
ca s  part  'X  luld  t 'ad  t<_)  er^cfairage  g').<l  will 
on  th»  p-vrt  of  the  Reds,  'hnt  the  Russians 
would  brgln  to  "come  around'"  and  why  not 
the  Red  Chinese'' 

All  of  the.-'e  arruments  are  fal.^e  and  I  am 
strongly  opp.sed  ei'he.  Uj  atl:!'.:' t;  :.g  R,.a 
Ch.na  into  the  UN.  or  to  grantmg  tliem 
diplomatic  recognition. 

Red  China  Is  still  at  war  with  the  United 
Nations.  It  still  has  not  yet  accounted  for 
some  American  prisoners.  In  addition  to 
baibarlsra  against  its  own  people.  It  has  been 
guilty  of  grossly  lmmor„l  International  ac- 
tions. If  we  did  swallow  our  moral  and 
ethical  principles  and  grant  recognition  to 
the  Red  Chinese,  what  would  we  be  accom- 
pli-'^hlng? 

We  would  enhance  their  prestige.  We 
wtjuld  be  delivering  a  body  blow  to  the  Re- 
public of  China  on  Formosa.  We  would 
shake  the  confidence  of  thoee  independent 
nations  In  Asia  which  still  have  the  courage 
to  resist  the  Communists. 

When  Great  Britain  recognized  the  Red 
Chinese  regime,  this  did  not  step  the  Com- 
munists from  confiscating  Immense  British 
Investments.  And  India,  which  has  been 
scrupulously  neutral  In  the  East-West  dis- 
putes, has  for  its  good  Intentions  only  a 
growing  border  conflict  and  dead  Indian 
soldiers. 

greatest    THnE.\T    TO    PZACC 

The  Red  Chinese  regime  today  la  in  no 
mood  for  negotiation.     It  wanu  conquest. 

This  regime,  because  of  ita  expansionist 
alms  and  fanatical  policies,  constitutes  prob- 
ably the  greatest  single  threat  to  peace  in 
the  world  tcday. 

When  the  leaders  of  a  nation— any  na- 
tion—act like  civilized  human  beings  our 
Government  Is  ready  to  cooperate  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  has  said  repeatedly  that  he 
is  willing  to  go  anywhere  at  any  time— if  by 
so  doing  he  could  promote  the  cause  of 
peace. 

In  the  past  several  months  we  have  seen 
considerable  evidence  of  that  policy  When 
Mr^ Khrushchev  Indicated  that  he  wanted  to 
talk  over  some  problems  which  are  causlrir 
international  tensions,  the  President  Imme- 
diately Invited  the  Russian  Premier  to  vUlt 
the  United  States. 

General  Eisenhower  now  plans  to  visit 
Russia  himself  in  the  near  future      But  we 

t^T.T^r^^V'^^'"'''  °'  «^  intentions  and 
the  Red  Chinese  leaders  have  only  to  Indl- 

fnl^  "^f,"'  "'"^'"^  ^""^'^  ^  negotiate  and 
they  will  not  have  to  look  far  to  And  our 
represenutlves. 


Oen^'ral  EXamtmm  extrhated  this  Na- 
tion from  tiie  KOtVBn  war.  kept  us  at  peace 
while  not  yielding  at  any  point  to  Interna- 
tional communism,  and  now  has  broufht 
the  world  closer  to  a  realistic  settlement" of 
major  InternaUonal  Issues  than  It  has  been 
at  any  time  since  World  War  II. 


Communists. 

Instead  they  turned    th-ir  trun.   and   ^xb- 
oteur.   on    countries    like    Tlo^t,    r.aoo    \nd 
India   where    '^nn   -■'     .,    t^,         . 
nor  so  dangerous  Uj  the  Communist  aims.   '" 
rw  DiFFTRrNT  r<-R.\f 

btT^^i^i'f^Vf^^'^^^-^^^^^^^^--- 

to^"^'L^rT"'  '^\"'8ing  our  Gr^emm.nt 

regime  cam.e  Uit.!  prw'/al'Lx    ":.*'7*  '''"* 
lutlon   In    i3<io         ^*  -^  A^iex  a  bijody  reT'>- 

regime,  la  a  L  >r.  ix>eaiber  j  ^^ 


PROSPECTS   rOH  THI   njTUKX 

We  must  understand  that  Just  as  there  U 
continuity  to  American  foreign  policy    so  la 

^."Z'^!^'^'^..'^  international  pro^bl^ml 
The     cold  war-  with  which  we  have  lived 

on/°.°^  ^*  ^^^  "^'^^  probably  conunue  in 
one  form  or  another  for  many  years  more. 
This  Is  not  a  pleasant  thought      It  is  like 

izi^r^. "' '  "'^'^ '"" « "•"  =i»" " 

We  could  disregard  the  condition  or  we 
could  seek  fast  cure-alls.  Either  TourU  ot 
action    would    be    foolhardy   and    might   km 

.,Z'  ^"  "''"''*  '«^°  ^  »^e  with  the  condl- 
on  and  put  oiir  minds  and  energies  to  work 
a  an  aa-out  effort  to  solve  the  problem 
_^er  whatever  period  of  Ume  It  might  take 
This  is  the  philosophy  of  the  KilLnhower 
adm:n;.,tratlon  and  I  .subscribe  toTt 

Fl^h^  '''  ""lll'^^  '•^'"  f^cord  of  President 
Bi«nho>,er,     two     terms     of     offlce^whlch 

American    voters    will    ,^    doing    InVnTlvei? 

during    the   c«nm,c   y.ar-we   must    Mst   his 

tlce  as  perhap.c  the  greatest  accomplishment 
of  his  years  Oo  President.  i^i-^imens 


Political  Science  and  Phyiical  Science 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CH.ARLES  S.  GU3SER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REP  RESENT  A  TI-^-ES 

Wednesday.  Januar-^  ;j,  meo 

Mr.  GUBSER  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  address  to 
the  Third  Industrial  Nuclear  Confer- 
ence at  Chicago,  III.,  by  Hon.  Chaig  Hos- 
MKR.  member  of  the  JoijQt  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energry: 

Political  Sciknc*  and  Physical  Scienck 
In  commencing  a  talk,  the  usual  order 
of  things  Is  a  saluUtlcn  of  some  kind  Most 
commonly  "ladles  and  gentlemen"*  suffices. 
Perhaps  semi-unrelated  circumstances  at 
this  p.u-tlcular  time  might  indicate  I  should 
start  out  by  addressing  you  aa  "comrades."' 
But  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  that. 

Possibly  the  most  accurately  descriptive 
salutation  I  could  use  today,  to  this  group 
would  be  "pioneers  and  adventurers,"  since 
in  the  true  and  large  sense — and  both  In  re- 
lation to  the  economics  of  peaceful  appllca- 
tlona  of  atomic  energy  and  the  vast  horizons 
for  man's  betterment  Just  beginning  to  ap- 
pear from  the  light  of  new  knowledge— you 
are.  Indeed,  and  In  the  true  sense,  this  mod- 
ern  daya  "pioneers  and   adventurers"" 

Before  discussing  it,  however,  i  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  di- 
rectors of  the  conference  for  permitting  me 
representing  the  membership  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  to  express  my 
personal  views  on  these  matters  of  mutual 
concern.  And.  particularly,  to  thank  Dr 
Alvln  Weinberg  for  so  graciously  exchanging 
our  speaking  dates  here  to  accommodate 
my  schedule  to  be  with  the  Joint  Ommlt- 
tee  at  the  International  Atomic  Knerry 
Agency's  G?neral  Conference.  Als  stlmu- 
latlng  analysis  of  the  problems  of  "Burning 
f^J"  I*.  ^J^":"^  Burning  the  Rocks""  i,  a  treat 
for  which  I  apologue  for  your  having  to 
wait  2  more  daya. 

His  discussion— this  Industrial  Nuclear 
Conference-ln  fact,  any  real  awsrenesa  of 
w.*.„,"h"'""'^^  appllcatlona  of  atomic 
tn^,^  K^*  '"'"  "°*  irasped  by  .  stunned 
world  when  In  1945  this  great  new  force  burst 
so^  «ploslycly    and    destructively    to    public 

n^iL^*""'  w"°*  '"  *  gradual,  evolutionary 
manner  aa  have  other  viui  forces  which  are 
^.l  °^  civil izauon-ln  a  manner  which 
man  could  prepare  his  institutions  and  hla 
thinking  to  control,  direct,  harness,  and  ac- 
cept as  part  of  hi.  culturts-lt  came,  rather, 
^MnH  i  ^"'^  ^chnology-auddenly,  from 
auS  ^n.!^*^^  curtaln-to  confront  a  vast 
audlencj--a    world,    which    wa,    mo™    pre- 

really,  than  the  apparently  temfyi.-.g  mon- 
ster  It  found  before  It 

th^nr^tT'^-    ^"    •^calle.d    monster,     for 

D^te^  if  .'^  *'i^  benevolent  keeper-  the 
United   States  of  America 

Its^e's'S^^!"^  ^*^  *'^''  '^l^  »-"'*^  "^«t 
Its  destructive  power  would  not  be  trre.p.n- 
slbly  unleashed  upon  It.  During  the^e  vean, 
the  awareness  gradually  giZZi.Zl  gre  a 
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new  force  need  not  necessarily  bv-  a  monster 
unless  man    made  It  so 

rXir.MK  l!.t'',»>  years  --and  sli.ce — m;-.:  p 
"poli'w  ^'  IV  "t.  ■-*>  lia'.  e  had  oj.ij)ortaji;' y  t  > 
develop  dociriues  and  phUoaophiea  viiirh 
may  fit  Uiij>  great  force  developed  by  man's 
"physical  sf.entUts"  into  our  civilization 
and  its  cultural  patterns  aa  a  factor  for 
great  good,   rather   than   one  for   great  evil. 

I  have  emphasized  the  words  "physical 
Bcientista"  and  "political  sclentlsu"  tiecause 
ask  a  physical  scientist  the  question:  "Where 
are  sclentlflx:  discoveries  taking  us?"  and  he 
will  say  he  does  not  know.  Often  as  not, 
he  will  tell  you,  ""Ask  the  statesmen,  the 
legislators,  and  the  politicians." 

Science  can  inform  the  culture  to  which 
It  belongs,  can  contribute  the  tools  to  en- 
hance understanding,  can  constantly  re- 
mind of  the  universal  nattn-e  of  knowledge 
and  of  knowledge's  refusal  to  be  fettered. 
But  It  cannot  take  over  control  of  a  de- 
mocracy wlt'iout  destroying  the  democratic 
spirit.  The  rules  and  regulations  have  to  be 
worked  out.  In  the  main,  by  students  and 
practitioners  of  the  law,  the  political 
scientists. 

Underlining  this  point  of  view — and  In 
pleading  bon  for  public  understanding  and 
for  public  courage  as  our  power  over  nature 
increasea — Ti'Uer  and  Latter,  in  their  bock 
"Our  Nuclear  Future. "'   explained  It  thtisly: 

"The  real  Bource  of  Important  decisions  In 
our  country  la  the  pe-'ple.  We  believe  that 
this  la  right  y  so,  and  we  believe  that  It  is 
not  proper  If  scientists  take  over  any  essen- 
tial part  ot  these  decisions  " 

And  ao,  tuB  It  has  been  f  '.•-'-'r*'v1  In 
theory — so  baa  It  been  ;  ut  t^  pra<nice  In  our 
country. 

Hardly  ha<l  the  wraps  of  mllttarr  secrecy 
been  taken  off  the  atom,  when  In  194fl  the 
OongreH  of  the  United  States  representing 
the  people,  created  within  lt«e!f  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomlr  Erirrrv  af  t  c  legisla- 
tive lnatrumi>ntallty  to  d'al  w-  thr  task  of 
Interweaving  nuclear  science  and  political 
science 

The  task  has  proved  both  c^nftant  and 
oomplicated  in  the  past.  Undoubtedly  it 
will  continue  to  nwrlt  thOM  same  adjectlvea 
for  many  years  to  conie. 

Without  exhausting  but  n-.^rr:-.  hlntlnp  st 
Bome  Of  the  factors  which  r  aJce  ;t  ^  i-  ■ 
me  list  now — and  late.'  examine-  ;ast  h  :ej. 
of  them. 

First,  proper  allocation  of  rejp<:)n8'.bilttles 
between  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Second,  adequate  prortslon  for  health  and 
safety. 

Third,  maintenance  of  proper  economic 
relatlonshlpe  In   a  competitive  society. 

Fr>urth.  protection  of  the  public's  atake 
In   the   Oovemmenfa  inveatment. 

Fifth,  the  necessity  for  accelerating  peace- 
time uses  of  atomic  energy. 

Sixth,  conslderationa  of  defense  and  In- 
ternational  relations. 

And.  incidentally,  let  me  caution,  that  al- 
though these  and  many  more  factors  may 
be  conveniently  listed  aa  separate  items,  they 
are.  in  fact,  often  as  numerous.  Interde- 
pendent and  Interrelated  as  the  parts  and 
pieces  of  a  nuclear  reactor. 

The  political  scientist  In  concel%-1ng  work- 
able legislation  and  policies  often  faces  a 
task  In  his  work  comparable  In  complication 
and  exactitude  to  that  of  the  naval  reactor 
designer  about  which  Capt.  R.  V.  Laney 
told  the  Joint  Committee : 

"Each  naval  reactor  project  has  a  apeclfic 
end  In  view  Because  the  building  time 
for  the  ship  and  for  the  reactor,  and  the  re- 
actor plant  components  are  different,  the 
ship  is  partly  built  when  the  plant  and  Its 
components  are  still  being  designed.  The 
Bhlp'B  characteristics  are  frozen  in  advance. 
Her  power  requirements  are  very  sharply 
defined  The  myriad  of  parts,  pieces,  con- 
trols,   and    equipment   must,    the    first    time 


ihev    operate    in    unison,    operate    correctly 
I  .'lere   is   a   >ery    high    premium  on   sucx^se    ' 

And  ao,  indeed  there  is  a  very  high  pre- 
mium on  suc^ieas  f  r  the  highly  con.plicated 
operations  in  the  field  of  pi  .ilical  science 
carried  on   by  the  Jrli.t   At.'ir.l-   C   mmitte*' 

It  was  for  this  reason,  combined  vi.h 
necessary  weapons  6e<-urity  that  the  com- 
mittee waa  establislied  as  a  Joint  Commit- 
tee of  both  the  H.  use  r  r  Reprc^nuitives  ard 
the  Senate,  cun.pvjb.-d  A  n,ue  iwcmtytn,  1: 
each  body,  rathei  i:..,i,  as  s.  p^vrau;  c*;:i.inr- 
tees  of  each  bocy  ,^->  .-  u.c  i.  ,:ni..l  ;  r.x'- 
dure.  These  coniideratiuns  a^i.^,  had  isome- 
thing  to  do  with  the  size  of  the  Joint  Con.- 
mittee.  which  ia  about  half  the  number  of 
memt)erB  of  the  lisual  congressional  com- 
mittee. 

This  kind  of  organization  ha*  led  to  Ui- 
frequent  changes  in  committee  membership 
and  has  permitted  the  buildup  of  a  tre- 
mendous reservoir  of  knowledge  and  prac- 
tical experience  amongst  Its  membership, 
five  of  whom  have  served  on  the  committee 
since  its  inception. 

Our  chairman.  Senator  Anderson  of  Ntw 
Mexico,  combining  position,  knowledge,  long 
experience,  seniority,  and  legislative  skill 
Is  one  of  the  world's  acknowledged  leaders  in 
this  field.  And,  I  can  pay  him  this  tribute 
sincerely,  since  we  are  members  of  opposing 
political  parties. 

By  law,  the  Joint  Committee  is  required 
to  make  continuing  studies  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  of  problems  relating 
to  the  development,  use  uj.d  control  of 
atomic  energy. 

The  committee  also  has  a  duty  to  Inves- 
tigate and  report  to  the  Congress — and  thus 
to  the  people — recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  matters  within  lu  Jurisdiction  It 
Is  in  compliance  with  this  requirement  that 
the  Joint  Committee  regularly  holds  hearings 
which,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  within 
the  bounds  of  security,  are  open  to  the  pub- 
lic— and  thvis  give  the  public  at  large  an 
opportunity  to  become  knowledgeable  of  the 
available  facta  and  special  problems  in  the 
atomic  energy  field. 

Not  all  of  our  hearings  can  be  cpen,  cf 
courae.  Beciulty  requirements  necebsr.te 
that  about  half  of  them  be  held  behind 
cloaed  doors  In  executive  aession.  In  moet 
instances,  however,  when  executive  sessions 
involve  major  policy  decisions.  afUr  de4e- 
tion  of  classified  information,  a  record  of 
the  committees  dellberaUoi.s  u  ;  UDiisheu 
ai^d  distributed. 

EeaJistlcally.  the  Joint  Com-^iitt-ef  would 
still  perform  an  invaluable  public  service  if 
It  performed  no  further  function  than  such 
disaemlnation  of  authoritative  inforrnat  :: 
to  the  American  public  and  to  the  peop.t 
of  the  world — liifomiatlon  whi  h  permits 
laymen  to  stabiiize  their  hofves  and  me;: 
fears  at  some  realistic  point  b*twe*n  \l.i 
depths  of  utter  despair  and  the  helgl  ts  <  : 
unreasonable  expectation,  wliich.  too  often. 
have  alternately  characterized  the  putl.c 
approach  to  problems  ol  the  nucleaj-  :tge 

At  this  point — after  such  a  buildup  for 
the  Joint  Committee — ^I  would  be  le^s  than 
candid  If  I  did  not  make  the  fr.tr.k  admis- 
sion that  neither  la  the  Joint  Aton. ic  O  m- 
mlitee's  chambers  a  latte^-dny  i*-mf  >  for  18 
living  gods — nor  do  the  con  mntfi  s  18  mem- 
bers regard  themselves  as  such  -at  lea** 
there  is  an  honest  division  ul  opini  >n  on 
the  matter. 

The  ground  to  be  covered  in  exercisicij 
the  committee's  responsibiliues  is  of  such 
magnitude  that.  In  cArrying  lut  ther  legis- 
lative duties,  m-mbers  may  be  well  inl  rmed 
although  they  may  not  always  t)e  as  experiiV 
Informed  upon  particular  matien-  at  tx..:.d 
for  action  as  they  would  like  U)  l>e 

This  gap  U  filled  reasonably  well  in  iw  ^ 
ways:  By  the  breaking  down  ol  the  a>inmit- 
tee  into  several  subcommittees,  aliuwuig  cer- 
tain si>ecializatlona  amongst  members  and 
by  the  assistance  of  an  able  con.uutie*;  sUvlT 


supplement<^d  from  time  to  time  by  ou'sirle 
c  :.s-,;.t.;intB  and  exp>erts  from  various  goc - 
ernment   departments   and   agencies. 

Ail  hough  the  Joint  Co.mmutee  I'.ae  often 
exercised  remarkabv-  vision  and  ima+rmame 
leadership  in  formulating  national  nucle&x 
policies — en  outstanding  example  of  which 
was  its  insistence  upon  developmer.t  of  nu- 
clear fu.'.in—li  has  s-  n.eumes  overlookfd 
f>  '  "'  :-  n,  'c  mundane  and  less  dramatic 
problems.  which,  nevertheless,  de5e.»-\e 
att.ent.on. 

in  this  category — and  purely  as  a  personal 
op  :.;(>n  I  subn. :t  the  organizational  prob- 
1>  m  oi  iJie  At^jmic  Energy  Commission  itself, 
as  well  as  the  J  ini  cJnimittee's  relation- 
ships with  the  Commission 

Peihaps  I  a.m  wrong,  and  again  I  emphn- 
sLj.e  It  is  my  own.  and  n  »t  the  committet  s 
opinion,  b'.it  possibly  we  should  be  thinn- 
ing in  terms  ol  an  atomic  ei.orgy  agency.  '  r 
even  a  department — rather  tiiHn  an  Atom.c 
Energy  Commiaslon  t  >  d.rert  tie  execx^'  e 
department's  admlnl.'--,  -  .• .  ,;  ••.t/iniic  en- 
ergy functions 

From  the  management  6ta:.dp,iini  mult;- 
ple  membership  bodies  generally  liave  proved 
less  ab.e  to  direct  efTectively  Ui.\n  where  a 
single  head  is  pi-ovided.  with  perhaps  an 
advisory  board  to  assist  in  ix::licy  matters  as 
distingtUshed  from  sharing  exercise  of  ad- 
ministrative authority. 

Again,  expressing  ;>ersonal  opinion.  1  S'->mr'- 
times  feel  that  a*  ix>tween  members  of  ti. e 
Joint  Committ^'e  and  niemberE  ">i  the  At^m.c 
Energy  Commission.  Uiere  exists  only  a 
shadowy  and  blurred  understanding  of  wh;;.i 
policy  matters  are  to  be  decided  by  the 
committee  and  which  by  the  Cummi&sion, 
even  sometimes  af  to  what  are  matters  of 
policy  and  what  are  mruters  of  administra- 
tion. Th'.s  needs  clarlf.catioi.  by  force  of 
law  rather  than  force  cf  personalities  and 
custom. 

A  nefd  also  ex.;.t*  for  a  clearer  definition 
of  t-he  n  lat^ve  pre<  edence  t)ctwe€n  the  Chair- 
man of  the  At«)niic  Ei^ergy  0-.mmlssion  the 
Serret,\ry  rf  state  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
v aril' lis  ad  hoc  ix>mmiuc'es,  advifers  ar  d 
others  in  spe&k.ing  With  nnd  advising  the 
President   on    atomic    ener^ty    matters. 

Unfortunately,  my  criiicism  as  to  these 
points,  and  ether  which  I  ha\e  not  men- 
tioned, are  Si.ib>ect  W  a  fat*.!  fault — I  do  net 
have  the  au'iiority  of  pat  folutions  at  hand 
to  backfclop  them  But  per.iaps,  the  vaiidiiy 
of  the  crittci&m.  a£  weo  a*  t!ie  stjlutions  if 
ary  are  necdeu,  couid  become  apparent  if 
our  committee  finds  time  t*T  delve  into  the 
matter  by  way  of  It*  ufual  complete  and 
thorough  hearings  procedure. 

The  process  ol  these  hefcrmes  le  a  some- 
wh..t  :L;.ere6ting  one  Some  ol  you  have  tef- 
i.'.  '0  IxKire  the  C4')nin.ittee — aJ'Aays  with 
tJL...  ti  t  cilten  With  tre;  .datum — ^  :hers  mr  v 
hii\f  txen  in  one  w^ay  o:  hajolhcr  inliuenced 
by  their  outcome. 

Annual  hearlncF  are  held  In  connection 
with  the  AEC  B  yearly  optnaiiure  auih  ':• 
zation.  AUo.  the  At  >mic  Energy  Act  reqiiirrs 
during  tiie  first  60  days  ol  each  session  of 
Congress  neaxiriG  u.  receive  int  ^rmr^tion  cor- 
cerning  Uie  deveiopmrnt.  growth  and  state 
of  the  aton.ic  enfrgy  industry.  TTriese  are 
the  au-caiied  '20:^  hearings  nam.ed  lor  the 
section  of  tlie  act  requiring  tnem.  It  is  the 
chalrm.an  F  prer  >trht:ve  to  sciect  additional 
subjects  of  inquiry,  eitlier  m  support  of  par- 
ticuiar  legifeiHt  ive  prup^jsais,  or  of  a  more 
general  nature. 

Tt.e  oommiLLee  staff  carefully  lines  up  the 
panel  of  witnesses.  It  aims  at  obtbining  the 
beft  informed  experts  wlio  should  be  heard, 
as  weil  as  permitting  those  who  Insist  upo.n 
beinit  heard  to  testily. 

T'.e  ,'.  n-.evk  hat  an  inialotis  position  of  the 
J  ..i.t  Committer — being  a  creature  of  r.ei- 
tner  Ho  ise.  bvit  ol  Ixith  --has  thus  far  pre- 
vented It  from  obtaining  a  regular  room  Ict 
piii  l.c  hearings.  As  a  consequence  rooms 
muM  be  borri  wed  from  other  committees, 
accounting  lor  your  inconvenience  and  ours 
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In  shifting  between  numerous  rooma  during 
the  course  of  any  extensive  hearing. 

Usually,  before  the  hearing  starts,  the  com- 
mittee meets  In  executive  session  for  a  pre- 
paratory skull  session  During  the  hearings, 
those  of  you  who  have  attended,  have  noted 
that  seldom  does  a  witness  proceed  very  Vxi 
before  he  Is  Interrupted  by  question.?  and 
possibly  even  a  longwlnded  discussion 
among  the  committee  Itself. 

This  may  be  either  on  the  subject  at  hand. 
or  all  too  often— being  the  p<.);;tical  animals 
we  are — on  something  more  related  tf)  the 
day's  political  headlines  Nonethele.is.  it  is 
usually  a  fairly  well  informed  discussion,  ir- 
respective of  the  subject. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  Member  of  Con- 
gress is  not — repeat,  not-  a  member  "f  '  or 
committee — and  this  really  happened  — the 
one  who  listened  very  Intently  to  a  learned 
brleftng  on  atomic  energy — then,  being 
the  question  period,  asked 

"Doctor,  what  Is  the  native  habitat  "f  the 
atom''" 

Foaowing  a  hearing,  the  staff  prepares  a 
draft  report  summ.anzing  the  Information 
obtained  and  setting  for'.h  the  committee's 
proposed  Cf>Rc;usions  and  rec(  mmendatlons. 
I  believe  you  would  be  amazed  to  see  the 
care  and  atten'.on  committee  members  de- 
vote to  tht.'?  document  M;^ny,  many  long 
hours  are  spe:.:  rehning  them  around  the 
green-clothed  table  In  the  somewhat  shabby 
committee  executive  room  In  the  Capitol  at 
the  base  of  the  cornerstone  laid  by  President 
George  Washington. 

Every  effort  is  made  t'O  write  a  report  that 
Is  acceptable  Uit  all  memoers.  that  is  fair, 
know!edE;eab!e,  and  of  benefit  to  some  phase 
of  our  n'lclear  e.T  rt.  Only  when  a  some- 
what fundemental  divergence  of  philosophi- 
cal opinion  arises,  do  we  Issue  a  report  con- 
taining separate  or  supplemental  views  to 
those  expres.?ed  by  the  majority  of  members. 
Well,  so  much  for  the  processes  of  these 
political  scientists — I  would  like  to  turn  now 
to  those  complicated  factors  with  which  they 
deal  that  I  listed  earlier. 

The  first  two  I  mentioned  concern  prob- 
lems of  health  and  safety  and  the  proper  di- 
vision of  responsibilities  between  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments  under  our  con- 
stitutional system.  These  I  will  dlsctiss  to- 
grether,  br-th  because  of  their  Interrelation 
and  becau.se  discu.^ing  them  together  Is  a 
particularly  forceful  way  to  emphasize  that 
solving  most  pr'-'blpms  of  the  nuclear  age  Is 
not  a  matter  of  Ujtally  new  concepts,  but 
rather,  one  of  adapting  old  institutions  and 
old  cultural   patterns  to   new  forces. 

In  their  wisdom  and  their  fear  of  power 
concentration,  the  Pounding  Fathers  not 
on.y  split  and  d:v;ded  the  functions  of  Gov- 
ern.ment  between  legislative,  executive,  and 
Judicial  branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  made  a  further  division  of  power 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States 

Development  of  nuclear  weapons  was  clear- 
ly a  function  of  the  Federal  Government 
under  Its  constitutional  responsibility  "to 
provide  for  the  cc»mmori  defense."  Under 
conditions  through  1945,  It  was  clearly  a 
Federal  responsibiaty  to  corral  and  national- 
ize every  gr^m  of  fissionable  material  going 
into  these  devices,  from  mining  the  ore  to 
the  finished  product 

All  aspects  of  the  production  flow,  includ- 
ing the  health  and  safety  of  workers  and  the 
public  at  lar^e,  were  thiu  clearly  an  exclusive 
function    of   the    Federal   Government 

With  the  advent  of  peace  and  the  projec- 
tion of  atomic  matters  Into  the  civilian  side 
of  our  life,  this  clear-cut  delineation  of  ex- 
clusive Federal  authority  faded— and  faded 
fast. 

tf  nuclear  materials  were  to  be  utilized  In 
Civilian  pursuits,  they  had  to  be  placed  In 
civilian  hands  The  law  had  to  be  changed. 
and  it  was  changed  to  pernut  this 

In  civilian  hands,  health  and  safety  con- 
•IderaUon  pertaining  to  Qsalonable  material 


came  ^i  an  area  where  the  .States  and  other 
subdlvi.si  >nA  -  not  the  Federal  Government— 
commonly  exer'Msed  the  major  health  and 
safety  responsibilities  Pressures  built  up 
f'>r  sMch  a  shift  jf  resi^onslbllltles  U:>  the 
States 

In  ord^T  to  pxer'^i.'ie  th^m.  State  and  local 
aM'hori'ifs  hid  t.^  ar  julre  knowledge  and 
te<:h.'.:q  IPS  '.'.-it  th^r'T.  f  .re  had  been  a 
FedT.i.;  n-.    r.'  ;■■  ;7       This  was  permitted. 

On  the  ''.(T  i'Jo  of  the  coin,  certain  fac- 
tors ap;>fMr»-:  n.:'  .,'T!rj^  -^Etalnst  this  trans- 
fer •'.  th"  .--•(t'ps  A:\ifT.  ».n  business  and 
ind  i.^-.-v  sf.-;.:,.t  'o  employ  the  new  tech- 
n  i '-'v  '.'..-.,;..  ,t  the  country,  could  not 
.s-  i.o-;  i  burden  of  complying  with  50  sepa- 
r.o  :  .Terlng  State  health  and  safety  regu- 
U"ions,  let  alone  the  multltudlnously  com- 
pl^'x  situation  If  all  America's  town  coun- 
c;'..s  were  to  come  up  their  own  unique  Ideas 
of  ■»  hat  is  safe  and  what  is  not  safe  conduct 
with  regard  to  atomic  energy — and  each  town 
cop  could,  in  his  turn,  decide  whether  c*  not 
Industry  was  complying. 

It  seems  almost  Impossible  that  an  answer 
could  be  found  adapting  our  old  Institutions 
to  this  kind  of  situation.  Yet,  It  is  being 
found,  gradually  applied,  and.  I  think,  rather 
successfully. 

Congress  has  Just  passed  enabling  legis- 
lation and  today — at  AEC  headquarters  In 
Germantown — groundwork  Is  being  laid  for 
the  Initial  transfer  of  regulatory  authority 
over  AEC  licensed  Isotope  applications  to  the 
States  as  rapidly  as  each  State  can  show  It  la 
equipped  to  do  the  Job  and  agrees  to  do  It. 

In  order  to  avoid  nonunlformlty.  It  Is  re- 
quired that  a  State's  regulation  must  be 
either  Identical  or  compatible  with  AEC's. 
There  must  also  be  an  adequate,  trained  staff 
at  the  State  level,  which  AEC  will  help  to 
prepare  through  recruitment  and  training 
programs.  Once  an  official  transfer  Is  accom- 
plished, there  will  be  no  dual,  Federal-State 
Jurisdiction  In  the  field  covered. 

From  this  pattern  of  responsibility  shift  In 
the  field  of  Isotope  application.  It  Is  easy  to 
project  similar  shifts  in  the  future  with 
respect  to  reactors,  fuel  processing  and  in 
other  appropriate  areas. 

Turning  now  to  two  more  of  the  difficult 
factors  faced  by  the  political  scientists  In 
adjusting  our  lives  and  Institutions  to  the 
nuclear  age,  we  again  find  that  discussing 
them  together  is  more  valuable  and  more 
feasible  than  trying  to  analyze  them  sepa- 
rately. They  are  the  economic  relationship* 
of  nuclear  industries  In  a  competitive  so- 
ciety, and,  the  protection  of  the  people's 
vast  Investment  required  to  bring  about  the 
nuclear  age. 

To  date,  some  $25  billion  have  been  in- 
vested in  nuclear  science  by  the  people  of 
America.  T^ls  does  not  Include  other  bil- 
lions burled  In  related  Government  programs. 
It  IS  Just  the  money  appropriated  to  date  to 
the  Manhattan  District,  and  Its  successor 
the  AEC. 

How,  and  In  what  manner  can  the  knowl- 
edge and  the  hardware  so  expensively  ac- 
quired be  utilized  so  that  the  people  receive 
back  the  maximum  return  on  their  public 
dollars? 

Can.  and  should,  this  return  be  made  In 
dollar  amounts,  or  Is  it  better  and  more 
practical  that  It  Alter  back,  somehow, 
through  Improved  living  standards,  better 
food  and  medical  care,  better  and  pxjsslbly 
cheftpf>r  products  of  Industry,  and  In  other 
way.s^ 

Should  the  Government  seek  to  monopo- 
lize, say.  the  nuclear-electricity  production 
field,  and  recoup  those  125  billion  by  a  sur- 
charge over  the  cost  of  power  production? 

Could  It  do  so  If  it  wanted  to? 

How  and  in  what  manner,  can  this  Gov- 
ernment pass  on  to  competitive  American 
Industry  knowledi?*-  and  technology  of  nu- 
clear application  m  a  manner  that  give*  no 
one  corporation  a  practical  monopoly,  but 
stimulates     am.ongst     industry     the    normal 


competition  basic  to  a  free   enterprise   eco- 
nomic system? 

These  questions  open  up  a  Pandora's  box 
of  problems  that  make  the  Federal -State 
Jurisdictional  question  elementary  in  com- 
parison Yet  they  are  the  questions  that 
inhere  In— and  require  either  the  answering 
or  the  Ignoring — each  time  Congress  deal* 
with  almost  any  aajsect  of  Industrial  develop- 
ment of  atomic  energy  by  free.  competlUve 
enterprise. 

In  these  regards,  applications  Involving 
radioisotopes  have  been  amongst  the  easier 
with  which  to  deal. 

Cost  of  production,  plus  capital  and  over- 
head price  tags  can  be  calculated  and  affixed 
to  products  supplied  by  Government  insui- 
laUons.  Thus  a  fair  return  to  the  public 
Treasury  can  be  assured. 

Although  general  Industrial,  medical  and 
other  peacetime  isotope  application*  are  ex- 
pensive, their  price  In  relaUon  to  moat  of 
American  Industry's  ability  to  pay  U  not 
exorbitant.  There  Lb  also  the  pracUcal  as- 
surance that  when  It  la  paid,  the  Invest- 
ment will  make  a  profit.  Thus,  In  this  field, 
the  factors  exist  which  stimulate  competi- 
tion and  stifle  monopoly,  all  to  the  good 
of  the  American  public  which  enjoys  the 
fruits  of  this  remarkably  productive  eco- 
nomic system. 

But  when  you  get  over  into  other  atomic 
energy  applications  by  American  industry, 
the  situation  changes.  For  instance,  eco- 
nomic production  of  electricity  from  nuclear 
fuels.  It  Is  a  tremendously  expensive  propo- 
sition, not  only  in  the  research  and  develcip- 
ment  stages,  but  In  capital  plant  costs. 
Some  of  the  needed  research  and  develop- 
ment already  has  t>een  done  In  Government 
laboratories  or  under  Government  contract. 
Industry  may  buUd  on  that — but  how— and 
how  much  should  it  pay  for  It? 

Even  If  some  one  Industrial  gtant  could 
carry  the  whole  accomplishment  from  be- 
ginning to  end — with  Its  own  capital — ac- 
quiring Its  own  patents,  the  result  would  be 
that  giant's  monopoly,  which  la  contrary  to 
the  Interests  of  a  competlUve  society.  How 
Is  thu  to  be  avoided? 

I  have  raised  more  questions  than  I  have 
answered  on  these  points — simply  because 
there  seems  to  be  no  universally  applicable 
solutions  that  can  be  painted  on  with  a 
legislative  brush.  Each  time  Congress  has 
dealt  with  the  subject,  whether  It  has  been 
on  the  question  of  patents,  of  the  various 
reactor  demonstration  rounds  In  the  nuclear 
power  program,  or  otherwise,  Jt,  too.  has 
had  to  leave  to  time  the  answer  to  parts  of 
both  the  economic  competition  and  the 
protection  of  the  public's  stake  questions. 

This  has  not  been  wholly  because  those 
problems  are.  In  and  of  themaelvaa.  Insolu- 
ble. But  often  because — in  a  broad  view  of 
the  national  interest — their  solution  has  de- 
served a  lesser  priority  than  the  fifth  com- 
plicating factor  I  listed  in  the  political 
sclentlsU'  labors — that  Involving  a  necessity 
to  accelerate  peacetime  uses  of  atomic 
energy. 

That  point  needs  no  belaboring  before  a 
group  such  as  this.  There  Is  not  only  a 
humane  necessity  that  mankind  be  brought 
all  the  peaceful  benefits  of  the  atom  at  the 
soonest  possible  moment,  but  there  Is  a 
vlUlly  comt>elllng  necessity  to  do  so  In  thU 
era  of  deadly  competition  for  survival  be- 
tween us.  the  Inheritors  and  beneficiaries 
of  Western  Civilization,  and  those  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  to  whom  freedom,  liberty, 
and  Justice  are  evils  to  be  ruthlessly  exter- 
minated. 

Thus  It  Is  that  many  of  our  programs, 
much  of  our  public  expenditures,  and  an 
overriding  consideration  In  oiu'  approach  to 
peaceful  atomic  energy  application,  stems 
from  this  basic,  though  regrettable  fact  of 
international  life.  These  poaltlve  and  peace- 
ful applications  of  nuclear  force  are  as  fun- 
dam-nt.-il  to  ultimate  victory  a*  u  -.iie  efTec- 


tive  capability  to  use  that  p-.»er  ,:.  weupiTs 
configurations  IX  should  ever  Uie  need  arit>t 

My  mention  of  the  committee  me«  iir.c 
almost  half  Its  time  In  executive  hc&^.  n  ,s 
ample  Indication  that  defensive  vcix]> ,v."v 
and  international  relations  deperves  a  m&j  .r 
jxisltlon  in  the  list  of  complications  c  n - 
fronting  the  political  scientist  deaJlr.^  »:*h 
nuclear  science. 

What  precise  part  the  Joint  C^.mmlttee 
plays  in  the  weapons  program  neither  can— 
nor  ahould — be  dlBCXuaed  outside  Its  con- 
stantly guarded  committee  room  It  U  suf- 
fice to  say  that  not  only  is  the  membership 
currently  and  fully  Informed  of  all  develop- 
ments— technical,  tactical  and  strateglcAl 
— but  It  also  exerclsea  a  considerably  In- 
ventive leadership  as  regards  them 

TTiere  Is  full  appreciation  that  without  the 
added  power  of  nuclear  weapons  capability 
the  free  world  cannot  match  the  Communist 
bloc's  overwhelming  manpowei  superiority 
In  the  tise  of  conventional   weapons. 

It  was  upon  this  premise  that  the  com- 
mittee took  the  leadership  In  fuggestlnp — 
and  assumed  the  burden  of  obtaining  public 
concurrence — to  the  recent  exchange  of  in- 
formation with  NATO  allies  which  will  allow 
them  effectively  to  use  nuclear  weapons  sup- 
plied by  the  United  States  If  hostilities 
should  break  out.  Yet,  which  does  not  afford 
the  nonnuclear  power  technical  Informa- 
tion which  might  permit  them  to  Join  the 
Nuclear  Club. 

At  the  same  time,  the  committee  has  exer- 
cised Its  influence  with  respect  to  test-ban 
neg'^tlatlons.  and  related  disarmament  nego- 
tiations, so  that  within  the  requirements  for 
sufficient  strength  to  resist  either  nuclear  or 
conventional  blackmail  by  the  U.SSJl.,  this 
Nation  can  not  only  follow,  but  as  well 
proudly  lead  In  the  effort  to  relax  world 
tensions. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  this:  I  have  dwelt 
long  upon  the  political  scientist's  place  and 
responsibilities  In  this  modem  age  of  unique 
oppOTtunlty  and  unique  danger.  I  have  done 
BO  simply  because  I  lack  the  technical  back- 
ground to  dlsciiss  with  you,  the  physical 
scientist,  your  own  work,  on  your  own  terms. 
In  your  crvrx  language.  Your  work — the 
physical  scientist's  work— Is  that  which  Is 
true  and  basic  to  mankind  throughout  the 
ages  past  and  the  ages  to  come. 

My  work— the  pollUcal  sclentlsfs — Is  more 
transitory  In  effect,  and  as  a  consequence 
less  meaningful  to  mankind. 

I  salute  you  for  your  accompliahmenta — 
I  thank  you  for  yur  dedication. 


Area  Redrvelopmrnf  Bill 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALUGHER 

OF     .Nrw     JEk.f.IY 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPnE?E>rrATmES 

Wednesday.  J ar^Ui^y  ;j   lyso 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  ^!^  i-\n  ,^xr,  Xi\e 
flight  of  industry  from  niai.y  of  our 
larger  cities  is  a  problem  of  increa.sing 
proportion.  If  we  art-  t  ,m:si  .:n  ihrse 
cities  as  healthy  and  pr\)tit.ii;jle  fH-o:iomic 
and  Industrialized  cmpb  xf>«:  n  will  be 
necessary  that  we  i -tau.i.sii  programs 
for  modernization  and  rehabilitation  of 
facilities  which  have  long  since  outlived 
their  usefulness. 

Unless  we  do  tlxis.  ue  may  find  'i-hat 
before  too  many  years  the.^e  ciuts  wit!. 
their  large  populationa  woil  have  reached 
the  point  of  ind  istnal  decay  where  they 
will  be  unable  'o  .--uppf'rt  the  Inrve  num- 
ber of  our  citizens  who  continue  to  live 
there. 


Those  facts  demand  a  prompt  and 
rfali.>-i:c  propram  sue).  a5  would  be  au- 
thorized by  the  axea  redevelopment  bill. 

I  am  hopeful  Uiat  this  bill  will  be 
broujeht  tr>  the  floor  for  a  vote  in  the 
very  neaj  future. 


Wheat  Stabiljxation  PIjub 


p:xtension  of  remarks 

OF 

HON.  J.  FLOYD  BREEDING 

or    KAKSA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  A  TTVBS 

■  Wednesday,  January  13,  10€0 

Mr.  BREEDING  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  this  body  a  letter  which  I  directed  to 
the  Secretaxy  of  Agriculture  on  January 
5.  1960,  calling  for  a  wheat  stabilization 
plan  for  agriculture.  Tlie  letter  is  as 
follows: 

Lni  ta      TO      TilZ      EK~K.rTART      or     ACRICT.-LTtRE 

During  the  congressional  recess.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  talk  with  hundreds  of  wheat 
producers  not  only  in  Kansas,  but  in  other 
great  wheat  growing  States. 

I  returned  to  Washington  with  one  defi- 
nite and  strong  impression;  Wheat  growers 
believe  that  something  should  t>e  done  to 
help  correct  the  present  wheat  situation, 
and  at  least  75  percent  of  them  believe  this 
can  best  be  accompIiEhed  by  the  passage  of 
a  wheat  stabilization  program. 

Many  taxpayers  are  very  unhappy  with 
the  present  wheat  surplus,  which  Is  stored 
In  warehouses  at  a  great  cost  to  them.  They 
want  Congress  to  act. 

I  am  convinced  that  wheat  farmers  will 
overwhelmingly  and  enthusiastically  support 
legislation  to  put  Into  effect  a  wheat  stabili- 
zation plan  such  as  that  developed  by  the 
National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers,  aiid 
Introduced  In  the  Congress  last  year. 

In  ail  honesty,  I  must  also  report  that 
my  talks  with  hundreds  of  farmers  failed  to 
uncover  any  significant  support  for  your 
plan  to  abolish  the  parity  concept  and  base 
supports  on  the  average  price  of  the  past 
3  years,  resulting  in  a  price  of  about  $1.30 
A  bushel  for  wheat. 

But  farmers  wUl  fight  hard  fur  a  wheat 
Btabillzation  program  which  provides:  (1) 
Quotas  and  aiiotments  based  on  a  bushel - 
age  baais;  (2)  full  parity  supports  for  wheat 
going  Into  domestic  consumption;  and  (3) 
no  supports  at  ail  for  ail  other  wheat. 

This  plan  has  several  advantages.  It  af- 
fords the  farmer  an  opportiuiity  to  receive 
true  parity  for  that  part  of  his  crop  sold 
on  the  donxestic  market,  where  he  must  pay 
full  parity  for  everything  he  buys.  It  en- 
ables him  to  Bell  on  the  world  market  at 
world  prices.  It  curtails  surpluses  and 
sizable  storage  costs  to  the  Government. 
And  It  should  return  wheat  production  to 
the  historic  wheat-producing  areas. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  urge  you 
to  support  a  wheat  stabilization  program. 
Congress  will  pass  such  a  plan  easily  with 
administration  support.  I  am  sure  the 
threat  of  a  veto  would  be  sxiflficlent  to  kill 
the  legislation. 

We  need  wheat  legislation.  It  Is  evident 
Congress  is  not  going  to  approve  a  bill  such 
as  you  have  recommended.  And  t':e  arirr.in- 
l.itr'atlon  has  indicated  time  and  time  again 
It  w'.'.l  n"t  accept  a  program  based  on  high 
fixed  supports 

Therefore,  It  seems  to  me  the  wheat  sta- 
bilization plan  oJTers  the  basis  far  getting 
together  cm  a  workable  program.  The  Na- 
tional Wheat  Growers  Association  and  State 


asi-Kiatlons  tbnm(i|fDUt  the  wheat  are^  h.i\e 
cudur&ed  bucU  %  |dan.  I  believe  tJie  Na- 
tional Grar.pe  will  gladly  support  the  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  tlie  Farmers  Union.  Un- 
fortunately, officials  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  continue  to  oppose  the 
plan,  despite  its  strong  support  among  rank- 
and-file  members. 

If  you  would  recommend  legislation  of 
this  type.  I  l>eUeve  It  could  be  passed  by 
Congress  in  short  order  and  we  would  dis- 
pose of  a  troublesome  and  vex:r.p  problem 
In  a  maruier  tliat  woiwd  be  fu;r  to  tl.e 
farmers  and  to  the  taxpayers. 

But  If  you  insist  upon  recomme  riding 
once  more  your  plan  for  lower  price*  wiOi- 
out  any  hope  of  great  producuon  ir.  the 
near  future,  I  arr.  sure  the  preseiit  Eta.eniate 
win  conUnue  No  one  can  bei.efii  fn^ni  a 
continued  staiemate 

I  urge  you  to  g.\e  Lhik  prop<.v;ai  ferious 
consideration.  It  Sers  ^  ue  %to>  ol  aciuev- 
ing  p^jt.U'.e  resUi:.-j. 


The  Pennsylvania  Electric  Co.  in  Co- 
operatioo  with  tlie  Pittsburgh  Section 
of  the  American  Nnclear  Society  Spon- 
sored Teachers'  Day  at  Erie.  Pa.,  Oc- 
tober 3.  1959.  and  Alloona,  Pa., 
October  10.  1959 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OT    IH^NSTT-V.k.K'.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRI:^-ENTATI^'ES 

Wednefday,  January  13.  1960 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
pu:  pose  of  orienting  the  science  teachers 

of  Prr.nsy;van;a  s  h;ch  schools  m  the 
field  oi  i>eaceful  u.ses  of  the  atom,  the 
Pennsylvania  Electric  Co..  in  cooperation 
with  the  Pittsburgh  section  of  the  Amer- 
ican Nuclear  Society,  conducted  two  in- 
teresting symc>osiums,  one  at  Erie.  Pa., 
October  3,  19fi9,  and  the  oUier  at  Al- 
toona.  Pa.,  October  10,  1959. 

B>ah  of  the  sympo.-iums  were  well  at- 
tended and  consumed  the  ent:re  day.  As 
a  participant  in  these  two  Eyinpo.=iums 
it  was  my  privilege  to  deliver  the  follow- 
ing address  ti'tled  "Human  Energy.  A 
Necessity  m  the  Atomic  A^e." 

Human  Entrgt     A  NinrscTTT  in  tht  .\tomtc 

Acr 
(By  Representative  Ja.mes  E  Van  Zandt. 
Member  of  Congress,  20th  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  occasion  of  Nuclear 
Science  Day  sponrTred  by  the  Pittsburgh 
section  of  the  American  Nuclear  Science 
Society.  Altoona,  Pa,  Saturday.  October 
10) 

When  a  Member  of  Congress  speaks  to 
a  gathering  of  science  teachers  about  atomic 
energy.  It  seems  to  me  only  fair  that  he 
should  first  describe  Uie  margin  of  his  au- 
thority. 

I  cannot  pose  as  an  expert  on  the  theory 
of  atomic  energy,  but  am  simply  a  Mem- 
ber of  your  NatlonrJ  Legislative  Body  who 
has  enjoyed  special  advantages  In  serving 
on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
T\-:e  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Elnergy 
w.vs  established  by  the  .atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1946.  and  has  continued  under  subse- 
quent legislation  to  make  contmulrig  stud- 
ies of  tlie  activities  of  ttie  Atomic  Energy 
Comn:lsslon  and  of  pr.^h'.ems  relating  to  the 
development,  use,  and  coutxoi  oi  atomic 
energy. 
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Our  commi'tee  Is  kept  fully  anJ  current. y 
Infarmed  with  respect  to  the  Commissions 
activities 

Legislation  relating  prlmar'.'.y  to  'he  Com- 
mission or  to  atomic  energy  matters  is  re- 
ferred to  the  committer 

Tha  mcmbersh;p  is  composed  ^f  nine 
Members  .if  the  S'/nate  and  nine  Members 
o*   the   House  of   Representatives 

The  release  of  atomic  ener::;y  presen-ed  to 
manlclnd  perhaps  the  greatest  challenge  of 
all  time 

Either  we  must  rise  to  heights  of  in'er- 
national  cwjperatlon  undreamed  of  ir.  the 
past,  or  we  shall  see  our  civllizati  j.-;  and  a 
great  part  of  all  humanity  Itself,  wiped  out 
In  a  new  war  In  wnich  the  atomic  bomb  will 
be  the  chief,  perhaps  the  only,  weapon;  a 
war  which,  in  horror,  will  be  beyond  Imag- 
ination— more  terrible  than  anything  man- 
kind  has  experienced  In  the   past 

And  conversely,  if  we  can  manage  to  live 
peaceably  tr;ge-hpr.  the  energy  the  atom 
Will  give  us  will  btMTome  a  limitless  source 
of  p<~iwer 

The  cost  win  be  slight  in  proportion  to  the 
usefulness. 

The  arrival  of  the  at.,rr. .-  age  matl*»  most 
of  our  past  thinking  about  military  and 
naval  strategy  obsolete. 

Yet  If  we  can  only  manage  through  the 
years  to  use  atomic  energy  for  constructive 
and  not  destructive  purposes — what  a  vision 
of  the  future  we  can  see. 

The  scientists  who  work^-^d  on  the  bomb 
devoted  themselves  strictly  to  that  task 

It  W.1S  the  consensus  among  them  that 
engines  using  atomic  power  were  not  more 
than  10  or  20  years  away 

They  were  entirely  c    .-rer*, 

I   recall    that    following    a    meeting   of   the 
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Joint      At<:)mlc      Ener: 


Committee      held 


aboard  the  Naut'.lui  .,n  March  20.  1955,  I 
predicted  that  nu^lear-powered  submarines 
soon  would  replace  m^^et  surface  warships 
other  than  carriers  and  cruisers,  and  that 
lar^e  surface  craft  .^u^h  a.s  carriers  and 
cruisers  would  be  powered  by  nuclear  en- 
gines. 

You  explain  to  'he  yo-.mg  f  .:k^  in  y  ur 
classro..,rruj  that  the  atomic  energy  of  a 
pound  of  coal  exceeds  Its  energy,  when  It  is 
burned,  by  more  than  a  billion  to  one. 

Someone  has  pointed  out  that  the  atoms  in 
a  dime  would  drive  a  train  a  thousand  miles; 
a  glass  of  water  would  send  the  Queen  Mary 
half  a  dozen  times  across  the  ocean — and  so 
on 

We  cannot  forget,  ladles  and  gentlemen. 
that  we  must  walk  before  we  can  run. 

We  cannot  solve  -he  stupendous  new  prob- 
lems which  confront  the  world  unless  we 
pr^)ve  ourselves  capable  of  solving  the  lesser, 
stv.bborn  questions  which  were  facing  us 
bef  re  the  first  atomic  bomb  went  off  on 
that  rainy  July  morning  In  New  Mexico. 

P^r  long  and  weary  years  we  have  been 
dev  .)ted  to  defensive  purposes. 

We  have  been  trying  desperately,  and 
much  of  the  time  against  heavy  odds,  to 
keep  alive  human  freedom  and  the  dignity 
of  the  individual 

In  the  past  decade  the  United  States  has 
taken  enormous  strides  In  technological 
development. 

Whole  new  vistas  have  been  opened  as  a 
result  of  these  advances  and  consequently 
the  demand  for  skilled  talent  In  almoet  all 
fts'lds  .f  endeav  )r  is  unprecedented. 

This  has  been  p,artlcularly  evident  in  the 
fli'lds  'f  science  and  engineering  where  short- 
ages m  some  Instances  have  reached  the 
critical  stage. 

At  a  time  when  science  and  technology  are 
the  key  both  to  military  superiority  and  to 
economic  strength,  the  poptilar  consciousness 
of  the  need  for  men  and  women  to  man  the 
laboratories,  the  drawing  boards,  and  the 
production  lines  Is  essential  and  understand- 
able. 

These  statemen*fl  form  'he  ba-tiV  opinion 
of    the   Subc.jnirn.f.ee     rj.  Researcn   and  De- 


vel.>pment  of  the  J  >lnt  Committee  on  At^-jmic 
Enerey 

As  a  member  of  that  subcommittee,  I  have 
been  vit^vlly  interested  In  the  s<.)lutlon  t<.)  >ur 
sliortage  of  scientihc  <ind  engineering  m^a- 
p  :/-.ver 

In  April  and  May  of  1956.  the  subcommit- 
tee conducted  extensive  heaj-ings  and  sub- 
sequently  has   Issued   several    report-s 

It  Is  Important  that  we  recognize  n\iT 
serious  shortages  are  not  entirely  signs  jf 
failure 

There    are   Indicatioiis   of   succe.sa. 

A  way  of  life  h.is  been  created  In  which 
the  demands  made  for  superior  skills  In 
every  field  have  become  so  tremendous  that 
growth  and  expansion  have  become  con- 
stant elements  In  our  normal  pattern  of 
living. 

A  society  haa  been  created  In  which  prog- 
ress is  not  simply  a  matter  of  occasional 
spurts  and  short-term  crises. 

Rapid  progress  has  become  a  normal  part 
of  our  national  life. 

The  skilled  manpower  to  keep  up  with  this 
steadily  and  rapidly  advancing  march  of 
progress  will  be  in  demand  for  years  to  come. 

I  think  It  is  important  that  we  under- 
stand the  basic  principles  which  have 
guided  Congress  In  the  formulation  of  the 
legislation  that  has  created  and  given  au- 
thority to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
particularly  In  the  light  of  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  to  effectu- 
ate the  declared  policy  of  the  United  States 
that,  subject  at  all  times  to  the  paramount 
objective  of  making  the  maximum  contribu- 
tion to  the  common  defense  and  security, 
the  development,  use.  and  control  of 
atomic  energy  shall  be  directed  so  as  to 
promote  world  peace — Improve  the  general 
welfare.  Increase  the  sUndard  of  living, 
and  strengthen  free  competition  In  private 
enterprise. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Act  provides  for  the 
following  major  programs  relating  to  atomic 
energy: 

1.  A  program  of  conducting,  assisting,  and 
fostering  research  and  development  in  order 
to  encourage  maximum  scientific  and  In- 
dustrial progress; 

2.  A  program  for  the  dissemination  of  un- 
classified scientific  and  technical  informa- 
tion and  for  the  control,  dissemination,  and 
declassification  of  restricted  data,  subject 
to  appropriate  safeguards,  so  as  to  encourage 
scientific   and   industrial    progress; 

3.  A  program  for  Government  control  of 
the  possession,  use.  and  production  of  atomic 
energy  and  special  nuclear  material  so  di- 
rected as  to  make  the  maximum  contribution 
to  the  common  defense  and  security  and  the 
national  welfare; 

4.  A  program  to  encourage  widespread  par- 
ticipation In  the  development  and  utiliza- 
tion of  atomic  enertfy  for  peaceful  purposes 
to  the  maximum  extent  consistent  with  the 
common  defense  and  security  and  with  the 
health    and    safety    of    the    public; 

5.  A  program  of  International  coojjeratlon 
to  promote  the  common  defense  and  security 
and  to  make  available  to  cooperating  nations 
the  benefits  of  peaceful  applications  of  atomic 
energy  as  widely  as  expanding  technology 
and  considerations  of  the  common  defense 
and  security  will  permit;  and 

6.  A  program  of  administration  which  will 
be  consistent  with  the  foregoing  policies  and 
programs,  with  international  arrangements, 
and  with  agreements  for  cooperation,  which 
will  enable  the  Congress  to  be  currently  In- 
formed so  as  to  take  fiu-ther  legislative  ac- 
tion   as    may   be    appropriate. 

The  amendment  of  1954  to  the  original 
act  laid  down  the  principles  that  have  guided 
o'or  Government's  policies  and  actions  In 
fostering  development  of  a  private  atomic 
energy  Industry,  and  In  furthering  world- 
wide ccoperaUon  in  peaceful  uses  of  atuml* 
energy. 


The  revision  of  the  basic  atomic  energy 
law  W81S  sought  for  three  reasons : 

!  To  permit  the  entry  of  private  enter- 
prise   Into    the    field    of   atomic    power. 

2  To  make  It  possible  to  give  the  Nation*! 
allies  sufflctent  Information  to  train  troopa 
In  the  use  of  atomic  weapons. 

3  To  pave  the  way  for  the  International 
atomic  energy  pool  previously  proposed  by 
the  President. 

Under  the  amended  law.  private  companies 
may  apply  to  the  US.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission for  permission  to  construct  atomic 
powerplants. 

The  Atomic  Energy  CommUslon  has  relied 
upon  Industry  to  exert  lU  Initiative  In  the 
atomic  energy  Industry  and.  as  the  record 
shows,  private  comf>anies  have  moved  ahead 
In   many   aspects  of   the   Industry. 

Moreover.  Industry  at  all  times  has  sup- 
ported the  Commission  through  consultation 
and  advice  in  planning  actions  and  policies 
to  encourage  further  participation  by  in- 
dustry. 

All  the  research  programs  of  the  Conunls- 
slon.  except  for  those  areas  primarily  of  mili- 
tary Importance,  are  conducted  In  support 
of  the  progress  In  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy. 

ThU  Includes: 

(a)  The  broad  underlying  structure  of  re- 
search In  biological  and  medical  fields  which 
contribute   to   safety   and   health. 

(b)  It  Includes  the  fundamental  work  In 
the  fields  of  chemistry  and  physics — of  met- 
allurgy and  material* — of  controlled  ther- 
monuclear reactions. 

(c)  It  Includes  research  on  fundamentals 
of  reactor  design,  reactor  materials  and  proc- 
esses, and  reactor  safety,  as  well  aa  In  the 
specific  fields  of  attaining  economic  power. 

We  are.  In  essence,  engaged  In  a  battle  for 
brainpower. 

The  price  of  progress  and  proeperlty  con- 
tinues to  be  an  Increasing  effort  to  develop 
our  Intellectual  resources  to  the  maximum. 

It  Is  almost  universally  conceded  that 
there  Is  a  critical  shoruge  of  technically 
trained  manpower  In  this  country. 

But  the  nature  of  the  crisis  is  not  generally 
understood  and  the  remedies  frequently 
suggested  tend  to  deal  with  the  superficial 
and  Immediate  problems  rather  than  the 
more  basic  causes  of  the  shortage. 

In  the  Interim  report  of  the  subcommittee 
on  research  and  development  on  the  shorUge 
of  scientific  and  engineering  manpower,  we 
came  to  the  sharp  conclusion  that  the  funda- 
mental problem  Is  not  that  the  United 
States  lacks  manpower  In  one  limited,  clearly 
separable  area. 

Modern  defense  Is  total. 

It  cannot  be  achieved  In  the  ancient  man- 
ner of  putting  up  a  few  strong,  scattered 
forts. 

To  the  contrary,  it  demands  strength 
throughout  the  entire  fabric  of  national  life. 

And  further.  It  requires  the  kind  of  cohe- 
sion and  total  national  well-being  that  no 
military  or  peacefully  compeUtlve  contest 
of  the  past  has  ever  demanded 

The  ImporUnt  fact  is  that  the  shortages 
of  educated,  skilled  brainpower  extend  to 
all  areas — from  the  drawing  boards  to  distri- 
bution— from  engineering  to  management — 
from  the  laboratory  to  the  classroom. 

There  Is  an  unprecedented  demand  for 
more  skilled,  educated  brains. 

Tlie  demand  will  Increase  for  many  years 
to  come. 

Therefore,  the  shortage  will  become  more 
critical. 

But  It  would  be  tragic  If— as  the  commit- 
tee was  warned— the  United  States  Is  stam- 
peded Into  shortsighted  action. 

The  committee  was  reminded  of  wide- 
spread forecasU  made  shortly  after  World 
War  n.  which  predicted  an  oversupply  of 
engineers  and.  at  least  by  Implication,  en- 
couraged high  school  guidance  counselors  to 
steer  young  people  Into  other  vocational 
channels. 
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These  estimates  were  not  inaccurate — at 
the  particular  time  and  based  only  on  the 
immediate,  short-range  picture. 

But  our  committee  determined  they  were 
tragically  wrong  In  terms   of  the  future. 

The  jx)lnt.  therefore  \!-  that  the  crltiral 
shortages  of  manpower  should  be  crinsldered 
a  total  shortage  of  trained  individuals  in 
every  field,  and  that  in  our  efforts  U)  remedy 
short-term  deficiencies  we  should  be  careful 
not  to  create  Imbalances  which  will  threaten 
our  overall  strength   In  the  loiig  r\in 

With  clarity  of  vision,  the  Founding  Fti - 
thers  realised  that  our  form  of  gOTernn.mt 
could  not  survive  without  education,  and  the 
Infant  R^ubllc  set  its  face  towarc'  a  goal  of 
free  and  universal  education. 

According  to  our  present  standards  that 
goal  has  not  been  perfectly  realized,  but  the 
principle  Is  establUhed  and  we  have  moved 
steadily  forward  toward  Its  achievement 

The  urgency  of  education  becomes  pre- 
eminent if  human  freedonis  are  to  survive 

But  education  for  freedom  in  the  atomic 
age  takes  In  much  more  territory  than  edu- 
cation for  freedom  In  the  horse-and -buggy 
age. 

World  War  n  had  a  tremendous  Influence 
upon    education    and    educational    methods. 

Men  had  to  learn  well  and  to  learn 
quickly. 

The  GI  bin  of  rights  opened  the  doors  of 
higher  educational  institutions  on  a  more 
common  basis  than  ever  before  in  our  his- 
tory. 

Men  who  raised  the  flag  on  Iwo  Jima  or 
stormed  the  beaches  of  Normandy  brought 
a  grim  determination  to  their  studies 

The  development  of  atomic  energy  affected 
education  because  of  our  realization  that 
educational  opportunities  had  to  be  broad- 
ened and  educational  methods  liad  to  be 
improved  if  we  are  to  save  our  heritage  of 
freedom. 

Atomic  energy  is  toil  saving  only  for  cer- 
tain groups. 

It  may  make  It  possible  for  the  stoker 
to  lay  aside  his  shovel,  but  it  will  not  permit 
the  scientist  to  leave  bis  laboratory,  or  the 
public  servant  to  forget  the  osj-es  of  his 
office. 

Most  emphatically,  it  will  not  permit  the 
schoolchild  to  discard  his  books. 

The  schooltKy  and  schoolgirl  must  learn 
geography  and  mathematics  and  economics 
and  physics  and  chemistry  and  biology — and 
all  the  rest — to  a  degree  of  thoroughness 
never  before  approached. 

Now  I  should  like  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion the  words  of  Vice  Adm.  Hyman  G. 
Rlckover.  of  the  Bureau  of  ShliJs,  and  more 
specifically— Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ships  for  Nuclear  Propulsion. 

Admiral  Rlckover  was  also  head  of  the 
atomic  powered  submarine  projects — the 
Nautilus  and  the  Scawolf. 

For  the  past  11  years  his  work  has  been 
in  the  field  of  r.uclear  power. 

His  concern  has  not  only  been  with  the 
problems  of  developing  the  new  source  of 
energy — atomic  energy — but  he  has  recog- 
nized, and  has  expressed  before  our  commit- 
tee, his  awaren<ss  of  the  larger  problem — 
how  to  provide  the  trained  men  and  women 
to  maintain  the  momentum  of  our  rapidly 
expanding  technical  civilization. 

His  approach  has  been  realistic  and  I 
Phould  like  to  quote  the  following  remarks 
he  made  before  our  committee  In   1956: 

"The  failure  in  education  Is  not  the  fault 
of  the  educators  alone, 

"It  is  the  fault  of  all  of  us  In  not  recog- 
nizing the  imi)act  of  the  20th  century 
scientific  revolution  and  taking  the  neces- 
sary measures  in  time.' 

Admiral  Rlckcver  said  further:  First,  we 
must  see  to  it  that  every  young  man  and 
woman  who  Is  qualified  obtains  a  college 
education. 

"Today  less  t^.an  half  of  those  capable  of 
acquiring  a  college  degree  enter  college. 


'.Sixty   percent  of   the   best   students  jrn^d- 
Uhtm^  Ir<>m  high  school  do  not  go  to  college 
This     is     a     tremendous     loss     of     tnient 
amounting  to  250.000  students  each  year 

And  nearly  half  of  all  those  who  do  start 
college  d(j  not  graduate    " 

In  KddiUon  Admiral  Rlckover  stated  that, 
"for  every  hiRh  school  gradual*  who  even- 
tuallv  earriE  a  dcKtoral  degree  there  are  25 
olhers  who  have  the  Intellectual  ability  to 
a<-hieve   tliat  degree,  but  do  not 

We    Simply    cannot    afT  .rd    a    \>,a,<-t^    .--uch 
as  this  " 

Admiral  Rlckover  lias  reminded  us  m.d 
again  I  quote  "Unless  we  quickly  renedv 
the  pressent  treatment  of  our  teaching  and 
scholarly  resources  we  will  inevitably  have 
morally  a,id  mtellectusUy  incompetent 
teaching  staffs." 

He  continued  by  saying.  "The  United 
States,  if  it  is  to  succeed  In  Its  role  of  world 
leadership,  must  produce  citizens  who  have 
the  wisdom,  the  vision,  and  the  knowledge 
to  grapple  successfully  with  world  problems; 
citizens  who  can  see  critically  through  con- 
ventional values  and  who  are  able  to  subject 
to  principle  and  to  reason  all  claims  to  power. 

"In  the  conditions  of  modern  life  the  rule 
is  absolute,  the  race  which  does  not  value 
trained  intelligence  is  lost. 

"It  will  matter  little  what  other  educa- 
tional institutions  possess  if  they  neglect  to 
recognize  and  to  foster  high  ability  wherever 
it  is  found" 

My  friends,  we  are  continually  led  to  the 
basic  fact  that  there  is  no  single  or  final 
solution  to  the  shortage  of  skilled  manpower 
and  that  the  efforts  of  all — Government  and 
private — will  be  required  if  we  are  to  make 
progress. 

The  shortage  of  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing manpower  is  only  part  of  a  larger  na- 
tional problem. 

It  involves  the  need  for  trained  and  com- 
p>etent  people  in  all  fields  of  endeavor. 

Our  main  objective  should  be  the  develop- 
ment of  all   our  intellectual   resources. 

No  longer  do  we  stand  merely  at  the  thresh- 
old  of   atomic  power  development. 

Vague  promise  has  now  turned  into  reality 
the  perplexing  probleuis  which  accompany 
a  complicated  technique. 

Scientific  advances  are  coming  so  fast  that 
It  is  dlfllcult  to  predict  the  ultimate  place  of 
nuclear  power. 

All  of  man's  freedoms  have  come  into  ex- 
istence only  as  results  of  his  conquest  of  the 
power  beyond  that  In  his  own  muscles. 

In  recent  centuries  the  tempo  of  civiliza- 
tion can  be  linked  directly  to  the  amount 
of  energy  man  has  had  available  to  him  for 
carrying  on  his  activities 

When  coal  gave  us  a  large  iiicreuse  in  avail- 
able energy,  we  went  forward  through  a 
rapidly  expanding  phase  of  civilization 

Now.  as  atomic  energy  becomes  available. 
we  are  'going  forward  with  a  resounding 
crescendo. 

We  must  remember  that  even  though  a 
man  has  fine  Ideals  of  citizenship,  is  thor- 
oughly socialized,  always  votes,  and  appre- 
ciates the  need  for  learning  to  live  together. 
If  he  is  Ignorant,  he  is  a  poor  citizen. 

If  he  has  not  learned  much  subject  mat- 
ter In  his  schooling,  he  will  add  little  or 
nothing  to  our  Nation's  needs  for  trained 
manpower. 

Therefore,  we  look  to  you.  the  science 
teachers,  for  much  guidance. 

You  and  I  know  that  nature's  laws  and 
the  inventions  based  upon  them  are  not  In 
themselves  evil. 

It  is  only  the  use  which  men  make  of 
these  things  that  leads  to  constructiNe  or 
dectructlve  results. 

In  closing,  I  would  leave  with  you  a  short 
quotation  frcnn  "The  Education  of  Henry 
Adams,"  which  wisely  asserts  that  "A  teacher 
affects  eternity;  he  can  nev«r  tell  where  ms 
Influence  stops.' 


Ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  Is  n.y  salute  to 
you.  with  the  added  hope  that  the  years 
ahead  uiH  be  marked  by  increased  coopera- 
tion between  nations  in  the  development  and 
utili/Ation  of  atomic  exiergy  for  peaceful 
purp<ise6. 
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Mr  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr  Speaker. 
on  January  20.  Pcslma.st^r  General  Ar- 
thur E.  Sunimerfield  launched  the 
.American  credo  stamp  series  designed 
to  revitalize  famous  quotations  from 
great  American  patriots 

The  first  of  these  neu  4 -cent  stamps 
honors  George  Washington  and  caj  ries 
the  advice  contained  in  his  Farewell  Ad- 
dress of  1796  Observe  pood  faith  and 
justice  toward  all  nations  " 

Postmaster  General  Sim-imerfield's 
comments  m  dedicating  this  stamp  de- 
serve Wide  reading  Therefore,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  uiciude  the  address  of  the  Post- 
master General: 

Address  by  the  Honorable  AHrmra  E.  Sttm- 
MERnnj),  PosTM.^sTZR  Gknzral  or  tkb 
UwrrED  States  American  Credo  Stamp 
Ceremony,  Mount  Vernon,  Va.,  Jant:asy 
20,   1960 

There  could  be  no  more  appropriate  place 
to  dedicate  the  American  credo  stamp  series 
than  here  on  this  hallowed  ground  of 
Mount  Vernon. 

Here  lived  the  man  whose  creed  became 
the  guiding  inspiration  of  every  generation 
that  has  followed,  most  certainly  Including 
our  own. 

The  lives  of  great  Americans  lie  behind 
us;  but  the  immortal  principles  they  ex- 
pressed In  words  stand  vitally  before  us. 

In  these  treasured  words  we  find  the 
shining  Ideals  by  which  our  Nation  has 
grown  and  prospered  in  freedom.  By  these 
words  are  formed  the  great  and  timeless 
credos  that  light  our  way  forward. 

We  need  to  keep  them  before  us.  to  em- 
phasize  their   spirit,    and   to   offer   to   share 
their  universal  truth  with  all  the  people  o% 
the  world. 

It  Is  with  these  thoughts  in  mlud  that  we 
have  created  the  series  of  American  credo 
stamps,  the  first  fix  of  which  will  be  re- 
leased In  the  months  ahead. 

As  we  Join  with  you  to  launch  the  first  of 
them  today,  we  are  inspired  by  the  magni- 
tude of  the  pur{x»es  they  may  serve.  No 
other  special  stamps  have  received  such 
w.nrm  and  wide  acclaim. 

Our  distinguished  Citizens'  Advisory 
Committee  began  consideration  of  this 
series  over  2  years  ago.  At  that  time,  we 
asked  100  prominent  Americans — leaders  in 
public  life,  historians,  presidents  of  State 
universities — to   state    their   opinions. 

We  presented  a  list  of  24  expressions  by 
great  Americans,  and  proiX)sed  that  they 
rate  them  according  to  their  own  evalua- 
tions, and  add  any  which  they  believed  to  be 
more  meaningful. 

We  received  an  almost  10?-percent  re- 
sponse. All  heartily  end:>rsed  the  endeavor. 
And  with  their  vote  and  suggestions,  and 
our  own  Judgment,  we  arrived  at  the  fix 
which    are   to    inaugurate    this    series 

There  was  almost  unanimous  agreement 
as     to     the     first.     It     Is     the     Rc'rr.onltloa 
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enunciated  by  Geortje  WaihiMsjUDn  in  hi^ 
Farewell  Address  to  Observe  guod  lalth  and 
Justice  toward  aii  natiui.s  " 

As  you  wlU  recall.  President  George  Wash- 
ington announced  his  unequlvxiable  de- 
cision on  September  19,  1796.  ro  relinquLsh 
hi3  h;^h  offl  e  when  iiLs  second  term  ended 
la   M.irch  the  fo:;--A".n^  yec.r 

In  a  Farewell  Address  on  this  occaslun. 
the  vigorous  but  aging  First  Citizen  culled 
fr':)m  his  long  life  a  series  •  ,i  princip>s 
which.  summar:Zini;  his  deep  'solicitude  r^r 
your  welfare"  chartered  the  course  for  the 
then  Infant  United  States  of  An-.erica 

No  document  save  the  Constltutli-a  has 
been  quot'.d  more  often  In  political  debate 
aca  whether  the  arguments  from  It  are  used 
pro  or  con  In  the  heat  of  pol'.U-- il  contro- 
versy, Washington  s  Farewell  Address  Is 
rightfully  regarded  as  oi.e  .f  the  most  slg- 
niflcant  political  testanr-nts  ever  m.ide 
Of  all  the  national  policies  advocated  bv 
1^  our    first    President    In    the    fare-.vell    docu- 

|H4  ment,   the  precept    ■Obser- e  g.^od   faith  and 

Justice  toward  all  nations'    is  w.thjut  qiios- 
tion  the   m.-jst  abiding 

We  hope  it  can  be  s:i!d  that  over  the 
course  of  170  years,  we  have  f  !!  jwed  th;s 
counsel  devof^dly  It  ha.s  been  our  guiding 
light;  and  today,  it  l,s  the  very  essence  of 
our  International  policy  and  desire 

Some  may  say  that  this  ideal  is  eas.ly  and 
completely  applicable  as  far  a.?  the  free  world 
Is  concerned  But  what  about  the  Ideolo- 
gies that  are  hostile  t  >  oiu:  very  way  of  life? 
What  about  thise  wh  5  sTi.  e  !  'r  world 
domination' 

What,  In  short.  ab<^i':t  the  Soviet  Union 
and  CjmmMr.'st  C'^.:..•  ' 

The  counsel  of  \\  \-,...i\.-r  :i  -•  ;  applies, 
as  surely  as  it  d.d  :j  ::.e  •..  rar.i.ies  of  his 
day. 

We  can  only  h  ..pe  for  good  faith  in  others 
as  wo  demonstrate  it  curr.elves.  We  must 
assume  that  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
of  Communist  China,  and  other  totalitarian 
regimes  win  eventually  understand  Justice 
the  better  if  justice  prevails  as  the  over- 
whelming  wjrld   f,jrcc   of  their  time. 

Let  us  observe  grxxl  faith  toward  all  na- 
tions.   Including    those    whose    motives    we 
^^  dare  not.   at  this  Juncture,  fully  trust.     Let 

j  BJil  '^  Impress  upon  their  peoples  the  clear  fact 

VT  that  we  are  as  dedicated  to  freedom  for  all 
mar.klnd  as  our  fathers  were  In  those  fate- 
ful years  when  General  Washington  and  his 
tattered  legions  fovigh:  to  establish  liberty 
as  man's  G'xl-glven  right 

In  practicing  gjod  fa.th  we  mu.-^t  of  course 
be  prepared  against  bad  .'.nth  at  the  same 
time. 

As  President  Eisenhower  exnre.ss^c!  it  =o 
pearly  m  his  recent  state  of  the  Uuiun  mes- 
sage: "NeUher  we  nor  any  other  free  world 
nation  can  permit  ourselves  to  be  misled  by 
pleasant  premises  until  they  are  tested  by 
performance  " 

And  until  this  test  is  conclusive,  we  must 
follow  the  further  wise  advice  of  our  first 
President,  in  his  view  that:  "To  be  prepared 
fjr  war  is  the  m  st  effectual  means  of  pre- 
servin:^  the  peace.  ' 

We  should  not  forget,  either,  the  extent 
to  which  Washington  gave  of  himself  to  in- 
sure that  the  precepts  set  forth  In  his  Fare- 
■well  Address  would  be  realized. 

Let  us  not  f  ir^et  that  Washington  and  the 
men  around  him.  not  only  his  fellow  Amerl- 
f  ins.  but  supporters  from  other  countries 
like  Lafayette.  Kosciu.sko.  Von  Steuben 
risked  everythlr.g.  Including  life,  In  the 
cause  for  freedom. 

Ge,.rge  Washington  was  a  w^il'hv  planter 
with  a  life  of  ea.se  and  comfort  be:'  ,re  h.mi 
If  he  so  chose,  when  the  call   to  duty  came 

He  accepted  that  call  without  hesratiua 
He  BV^ered  wi-h  his  tr,.^D8  at  Valley  Fu-e' 
He  endured  all  manner  of  h^^rdship.  even  in- 
cluding the  attacks  of  some  of  his  own  sh,  rt.- 
■Ighted  countrymen. 

And  while  he  was  leading  »he  way  in  co.s^'y 
war   and    turbuiei.t   pea.e.   he   ca^t    cr.uch  of 


hla  own  fortune  Into  the  struggle,   never  to 
be  recovered. 

HU  later  years,  here  at  Mour.t  Vernon, 
were  shadowed  by  debt  and  econ(.m.lc  prob- 
lems—a  shar^i  contrast  to  hU  earlier  Ufe 

Th-is  G". -.-.■'•  W  ..  ;'..ngt«n  set  the  challenge 
for  us  to  meet  today  It  Is  for  us  to  pledge 
oursel  es  to  .serve  wholeheartedly,  and  to 
sacrifice  as  need  be,  in  the  preservati  .n  of 
the    Incomparable    herltai-e    we   enj   v 

May  this  pf>st>'.ge  stamp  carry  i.ur  me«.- 
sage  of  Ame.'ican  hope,  trtist,  and  purpose 
throuchout  the  world.  May  this  stamp,  as 
it  expres-ses  this  great  and  noble  ideal  In 
120  million  printings,  be  a  f or-e  of  his- 
toric value  In  our  own  unity  as  a  people; 
in  the  advancement  of  good  will  and  under- 
stand!.ig  between  ourselves  and  the  peoples 
of  todj.js  closely  knit  world. 

Other  great  Americans  whose  credos  will 
be  Illuminated  by  these  American  credo 
stamps  Include:  Thomas  Jefferson.  Benja- 
min Frank'in.  Patrick  Henrv.  Francis  Scott 
Key,  a: id  Abraham  Lincoln. 

We  hope  that  each  of  these  stamps,  so 
beautliuliy  designed  by  the  noted  artist. 
Prank  Conley.  will  provide  a  means  and  an 
occasion  for  schools  and  patriotic  and  civic 
groups  to  commemorate  these  credos  as  they 
apply  today. 

Let  me  say  that  the  Post  OflBce  Depart- 
ment will  be  happy  to  cooperate  to  the  full- 
est e.xtent  possible  In  all  activities  so  de- 
signed. 

We  believe  that,  in  this  undertaking,  there 
Is  the  basis  for  great  good  to  be  accom- 
plished beyond  the  reach  of  the  stamps 
themselves. 

The  Ideals  of  liberty,  courage,  and  faith 
were  never  more  vital.  All  that  we  can  do 
to  implant  them,  as  Individuals,  and  as  edu- 
cators and  public  leaders,  will  be  crlUcally 
important  to  our  future. 

It  Is  In  this  solemn  spirit  that  we  here 
dedicate  thU  series  of  American  credo 
stamps  and  wish  them  Godspeed  In  bearing 
their  messages  not  only  throughout  our 
country,  but  to  the  people  who  would  ob- 
serve good  faith  and  Justice  In  all  parts  of 
the  earth. 
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The  New  York  Times  in  its  "Topics" 
column  on  its  editorial  page  of  January 
20.  1930.  made  some  apt  observations 
about  the  significance  of  this  new  stamp. 
This  news  comment  reads  as  follows; 
Topics 

INAUCUKATTON   IN   AN  Ory    YFIAR 

If  I960  were  an  Inauguration  year  Instead 
of  an  election  year,  someone  would  be  taking 
the  oath  of  office  as  President  of  the  United 
States  today.  Whoever  that  someone  may 
be.  next  year  he  will  be  only  the  fourth  man 
to  be  inaugurated  on  this  date;  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  became  the  first  when  he 
entered  his  second  term  In  1937.  but  all  of 
the  30  men  who  preceded  him  In  office 
during  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  took  the 
oath  on  March  4.  This  year  January  20  has 
been  chosen  for  a  different  kind  of  inaugura- 
tion, loday  at  Mount  Vernon,  Va..  the  post 
office  Is  Issuing  a  new  kind  of  postage  stamp 
inscribed  with  eight  words  over  the  facsimile 
signature  of  "G.  Washington." 

POSTACK     STWP     rp.  FTOO 

There  Is  nothing  new  or  unusual  about 
the  size  of  this  stamp;  It  represents  4 
cents'  worth  of  postal  service  paid  for  In 
advance  and  has  adhesive  on  the  back  for 
the  ustial  purpose  However,  In.stead  of  a 
portrait  or  a  pictorial  design,  the  eight  words 
from  Washington  are  set  in  a  border  of 
dacoratlve  panels  printed  in  red  and  blue 
on  White  paper.  This  la  the  first  in  a  pro- 
jected series  of  stamps  announced  last  Sep- 
tember  and  planned  to  give  prominence  to 
u.se  wcrds  of  Pounding  Fathers  and  later 
s-atesmen.  The  general  Idea  Is  that  as  the 
series  continues  these  periodic  phruses  -  ,m 
the  past  win  form  a  kind  of  pr-)gressive  creed 
for  Americans.     To  affirm  this  each  stamp 


will  carry  the  word  "Credo"  In  one  of  the 
b<jrrier  panels,  and  quotations  selected  wui 
embody  a  basic  principle  of  national  policy. 

'WT?rE    ■WORDS    NEVEK    SPOKEN 

The  w  >rd.s  sf.ected  from  Washlng^)n  are 
the  antithesis  of  anything  to  do  with  in- 
auguration, coming  as  they  do  from  his  la.st 
utterance  as  Chief  Executive  rather  than 
from  his  first.  The  admonition  with  which 
tills  new  patriotic  creed  opens  today  Is  "Ob- 
servance  of  good  faith  and  Justice  toward  all 
nations,"  the  opening  words  of  a  paragraph 
midway  In  the  Farewell  Addxesa  composed 
by  Washington,  with  help  from  Alexander 
Hamilton,  over  a  period  of  3  or  4  years  and 
finally  corrected  by  Washington  for  printing 
In  the  Philadelphia  Dally  Advertiser  In  Sep- 
tember 1796.  He  dated  the  manuscript 
pointedly  without  deslgnaUng  hU  office  or 
even  the  city  In  which  he  completed  the  doc- 
ument, but  simply  wrote  "United  States" 
Although  It  Is  entitled  an  address  as  Is  al- 
ways so  cited,  there  Is  no  record  that  Wash- 
ington ever  delivered  It  orally.  It  must  not. 
of  course,  be  confused  with  his  Farewell  Ad- 
dress to  his  officers  at  Fraunces  Tavern  at 
Broad  and  Great  Dock  (now  Pearl)  Street  on 
December  4.  1783.  an  occasion  marked 
chiefly  by  good  food,  few  words,  and  strong 
emotions  carefully  suppressed  among  fellow 
officers  "gentlemen  of  the  old  school." 

FAITH,    JT78TICE,   PKACX 

Washington's  admonition  to  "observe  good 
faith  and  Justice"  toward  other  nations  U 
followed  in  the  original  dociunent  by  the 
words  "cultivate  peace  and  h.armony  with 
all."  It  Is  this  passage  In  the  address  that 
contains  his  sound  and  thoughtful  advice 
against  too  much  love  or  too  much  hate  for 
any  other  nation.  Writers  and  speakers  seek- 
ing to  discourage  close  ties  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments  by  this  country  have  drawn  up<jn 
It  heavily.  Often  they  a.ssocIate  with  it  ths 
well-known  phrase  about  avoiding  "entan- 
gling alliances"  which  Is  not  Washington's 
but  Thomas  Jefferson's  expression  and  may 
be  found  in  hit  First  Inaugtiral  Addrefs. 
March  4.  1001.  The  whole  tenor  of  Washing- 
ton's thought  on  thU  point  Is  to  preserve  a 
dignified,  friendly  balance  between  close 
attachment  and  strained  relations;  this 
course,  he  believed,  would  be  especially  wise 
for  a  small,  new  nation  trying  lu  way  In  the 
world. 

WBDOM    IN    P^:rr 

In  the  context  of  news  at  the  opening  of 
1960  with  high-level  state  visits  behind  us 
and  before  us  and  with  summit  meetings 
scheduled,  few  brief  sentences  could  be  se- 
lected  which  might  describe  more  concisely 
the  posture  of  this  country  on  the  world 
stage.  As  the  serial  parts  of  the  new  thumb- 
nall-slzed  creed  appear  In  wisdom  and  brev- 
ity through  an  elccUon  year,  one  may  heps 
that  statesmen  nuw  living,  especially  those 
ambltloxis  to  serve  their  fellow  citizens  In 
elective  offices,  might  take  the  hint  and  rec- 
ognize that  words  which  live  after  a  great 
man  are  often  more  admirable  and  memo- 
rable when  found  In  such  small  gems  as 
these. 


Samue!  M  Cohn,  of  .Mtoona.  Pa..  Hon- 
ored for  His  OutiLindi-T^  Sfrvice  by 
I'Se  AiiocJated  Petroleum  Industriei  of 
Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

'■■r   \  ;  «,  .vsv:  v^.-;ia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  n.  i960 
Mr    VAN  ZANDT.     Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
part  of  the  petroleum  industo's  nation- 


wide observance  of  the  centennial  year 
of  the  oil  indu.stry  a  banquet  was  held 
at  Altoona.  Pi  ,  November  4,  1959,  by 
the  Associated  Petroleum  Industries  of 
Pennsylvania. 

During  the  course  of  the  evening's 
program  it  whs  my  privilege  to  deliver 
the  principal  address  and  to  participate 
m  the  presentation  of  a  plaque  to  Mr. 
Samuel  M  Co.*in.  president  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Oil  Co.  of  Altoona,  honoring 
him  for  his  many  years  of  outstanding 
service. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  know 
Sam  Cohn  and  his  family  for  many  years 
and  I  regarded  it  as  a  special  privilege 
to  be  selected  sis  the  principal  sp>eaker 
on  such  a  joyoiis  occasion 

Prominent  officials  of  the  oil  industry 
in  Pennsylvania  journeyed  to  Altoona  to 
pay  tribute  to  Sam  Cohn.  i  ot  only  for 
his  many  fine  cualities  but  for  the  worth- 
while contributions  he  has  made  over 
the  years  as  £.n  aid  in  the  progress  of 
the  petroleum  industry  In  addition 
Sam  was  warmly  commended  for  his 
interest  in  civic  afTairs  and  for  his  hu- 
manitarian eflDrts  as  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Kiwanis  Health  Farm — a  proj- 
ect in  which  he  has  devoted  much  time 
and  effort. 

As  a  further  and  well-deserved  tribute 
to  my  good  friend  Sam  Cohn.  I  wish  to 
Include  at  thi.'.  point  in  my  remarks  a 
copy  of  the  fine  editorial  that  appeared 
in  the  November  6,  1959.  issue  of  the 
Altoona  (Pa,'  Mirror,  together  with  a 
copy  of  my  address. 

The  editorial  and  address  follows: 
(From  the  Altoona  (Pa  )  Mirror.  Nov,  6,  1959) 
Cited  by  iNousraT 
Samuel  M  Cohn.  of  Altoona,  who  is  more 
widely  known  as  Sam  Cohn.  was  most  de- 
servedly honored  this  week  at  a  complete 
surprise  tendered  by  State  and  area  petro- 
leum Industries  representatives.  At  the  Al- 
toona celebration,  marking  the  100th  year 
of  the  Industry,  the  Altoonan  was  presented 
a  plaque  for  out3tandlng  service. 

Mr  Cohn  was  designated  as  "outstanding 
man  of  the  cen'ral  Pennsylvajila  area"  in  a 
program  sponsored  by  the  Associated  Petro- 
leum Industries  of  Pennsylvania.  Dayton  P, 
Clark  and  W.  F.  Richardson.  State  officers, 
being  on  hand  to  honor  the  Altoonan. 

Presentation  of  the  handsome  plaque  was 
made  by  Congressman  James  E  Van  Zawdt. 
who  delivered  the  address  of  the  evening  to 
a  gathering  of  oil  Industries  officials  from 
central  State  cojntles 

The  honored  fuest  was  lauded  as  a  "prod- 
iict  of  the  grrissroots  and  a  graduate  of  the 
school  of  hard  knocks  "  His  name  Is  synony- 
mous with  the  Industry  In  this  area,  and 
with  his  brothers  he  has  carried  on  the  oil 
business  launched  by  his  father.  He  U  a 
pioneer  In  this  irea 

■Sam  Is  truly  a  self-made  man."  stated 
Congressman  V.>n  Zandt  as  he  lauded  the 
city  leader.  "He  is  symbolic  of  the  Indus- 
try. As  president  of  the  Independent  Oil 
Co  ,  he  Is  never  too  busy  to  play  his  part  In 
the  community  as  a  leader  In  club,  bank, 
and  hospital  b<ard  activity  and  In  promo- 
tions for  the  city  betterment  He  Is  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  KlwaiUs  Health  Farm. 
He  comes  from  sturdy  stock.  He  U  friendly 
to  all.  Tonight  we  honor  not  only  him,  but 
his  loved  ones,  his  family,  and  his  associ- 
ates." concluded  the  speaker  in  his  tribute 
and  presentation. 

The  commendation  y^.^f  entlrelv  iw.tx- 
pected,  and  Mr  Cohn  was  really  surprised 
as  he  was  greet. "d  by  his  friends  and  Indiis- 
try  leaders  of  many  years'  standing. 


Altoonans  also  heartily  congratulate  Ssun 
Cohn  and  laud  his  activities  alst:  thanking 
the  Industry  In  this  State  for  bestowing  the 
fine  honor  on  one  of  Us  son*  hud  leaderB. 


Speech  bv  RKmr^rN- ^-ivf  Jame.<:  E.  Van 
Zandt,  MtMbrR  c  »  (  i  noress.  '^Oth  Dis- 
TaicT  OF  Pennsylvania,  at  the  Observance 
OF  the  Centennial  Year  or  tut  Oil  In- 
dustry BY  the  Associated  Petrulftm 
Industries  or  Pennsylvania,  Nkvemhee  4 
1969.  Altoona,  Pa 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  accept  the  invitation 
of  the  Associated  Petroleum  Industries  of 
Pennsylvania  and  to  Join  you  In  this  observ- 
ance of  the  centennial  year  of  the  oil  Indus- 
try. 

This  year  the  air  has  been  filled  with 
evenU  celebrating  100  years  of  progress  In 
America's  most  revolutionary  of  all  Indus- 
tries, the  oil  Industry. 

Along  with  the  excitement  of  this  cen- 
tennial comes  the  opportunity  for  quiet  re- 
flection upon  the  many  ways  this  Invaluable 
product  has  affected  our  lives. 

Surely  such  reflection  brings  an  added 
awareness  of  how  lucky  we,  in  the  United 
States,  are  to  have  been  able  to  reap  the 
many  benefits  of  abvmdant  supplies  of  oil. 
So  Important  and  versatile  Is  this  exciting 
product  In  Itself,  that  sometimes  we  over- 
look the  fact  that  It  was  the  mind  of  man 
that  enabled  us  to  discover  and  extract  pe- 
troleum, and  that  It  Is  the  mind  of  man  that 
discovered  and  continues  to  discover  ever- 
new  uses  for  It, 

For  the  story  of  oil  Is  the  story  of  genius. 
Ingenuity,  daring,  determination,  and  un- 
bridled InltlaUve. 

These  are  the  qualities  that  made  this 
Industry  great,  and  this  Is  what  I  wish  to 
talk  about  this  evening. 

However,  before  we  give  modern  man  all 
the  credit  for  making  use  of  oil,  we  ought  to 
look  a  little  further  back  than  the  mere  100 
years  we  are  emphasizing  In  A,D    1959. 

Oil  was  to  make  its  Imprint  upon  history 

and  our  lives  several  thousand  years  earlier, 

Noah  used  pitch,  which  was  the  abundant 

and  widely  distributed    "rock  oil"  In  making 

his  ark. 

Again  we  might  ask  the  question:  "Where 
would  we  be  now  If  It  weren't  for  oil?  ' 

Pitch  sened  as  a  mortar  In  building  the 
Tower  of  Babel 

Moses'  mother  used  It  to  coat  the  Ark 
of  Bulrushes  "  that  carried  her  son  down  the 
River   Nile   to  the  Egyptian   princess 

Nebuchadnezzar  used  asphalt  to  pave  his 
roads  and  to  build  his  palace  in  sixth  cen- 
tury B  C   Babylonia. 

In  the  ancient  land  of  Siimer  a  physician 
gave  his  patient  a  "petroleum  prescription" 
for  healing  a  sore,  which  was  made  of 
asphalt  kneaded  to  form  a  salve. 

A  myriad  of  both  major  and  minor  usps  of 
the  substance  that  men  found  seeping  to 
the  surface  of  the  earth  reveals  that  pe- 
troleum had  penetrated  deeply  Into  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  ancient  countries  of  the 
Middle  East 

The  ancients  had  two  uses  for  oil  that 
have  not  found  their  way  into  modern  life. 
A  law  In  Assyria  stated  that  delinquents 
must  submit  to  having  molten  bitumen 
poured  over  their  heads  as  punishment  for 
their  crimes,  and  It  was  used  In  magic  as  a 
means  of  keeping  out  the  evil  spirits. 

However,  if  keeping  out  evil  spirits  could 
be  dressed  up  and  given  a  more  sophisticated 
Interpretation.  It  would  apply  equally  well 
today. 

If  evil  spirits  could  be  eqtiated  with  eco- 
nomic stagnation,  depression,  and  poverty. 
the  oil  Industry  could  then  truly  be  said  to 
have  kept  them  out  of  the  United  States 

One  of  the  first  Americans  whose  en- 
lightened curiosity  and  penetrating  in.^lght 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  material 
he  saw  bubbling  from  the  earth  might  be  of 
value  was  George  Washington. 


In  1753  o\er  IlK)  years  belore  Dr.ike  s  suc- 
ces5f\il  drilling.  Washmgt^in  was  visiting 
west^ern  PennsylVHnia  and  saw  the  oil 
springs 

He  felt  that  they  must  have  some  indus- 
trial Importance  and  acquired  some  land  on 
wluch  there  was  a  ■'burning  spr:ng  " 

He  listed  this  m  his  will  as  his  most  \alu- 
able  holding 

The  world  waited  another  century  to  see 
this  vision  realized. 

It  was  actually  a  citizen  of  TitusviUe  that 
supplied  the  initial  momentum  to  the  event* 
leading  to  the  first  commercial  oil  well  aptly 
called  "the  hole  that  changed  the  world  ' 
Dr.  Franclf  B.  Brewer  a  pl,ysician,  wi^s 
convinced  that  the  curative  properties  of 
petroleum  were  truly  remarkable  and  de- 
clared that  as  long  as  he  continued  in  his 
profession,  he  would  keep  It  in  constant  use 
He  gave  a  bottled  sample  to  his  uncle,  a 
professor  at  Dartmouth, 

It  was  at  Dartmouth  that  it  was  .«eer.  by 
a     young     New     York     lawyer,     George     H 
Bissell, 

Bissell  was  supposed  U)  have  immediately 
seen  the  similarity  between  coal  oil  and 
petroleum  and  deduced  that  petroleum 
might  be  exploited  as  an  lllumlnant. 

He  was  further  encourH,ged  by  a  chemist. 
Benjamin  Silliman.  Jr,.  whose  report  pre- 
dicted that  "rock  oil"  had  many  uses  and 
a  great  commercial  future. 

This  opinion  added  stimulus  to  efforts  to 
finance  a  project  to  extract  petroleum  In 
large  quantities. 

Such  a  story  Is  typical  of  the  Important 
discoveries  and  developments  of  our  coun- 
try— flashes  of  intuitive  Insight  backed  up 
by  determined  efforts  to  see  the  idea  car- 
ried to  a  successf'al  cimclusion 

And  so  the  story  of  the  first  well  con- 
tinues along  the  same  lines 

It  was  such  a  fiash  of  inspiration  that 
prompted  Edwin  L,  Drake  to  bore,  rather 
than  dig,  lur  oil. 

After  the  insight  occurred,  Dr-ke  ui.de.'- 
took  the  rest  of  the  project  with  metiiodical 
and  deliberate  determination. 

These  were  the  qualities  that  .all  wed 
Drake  to  back  up  his  theory  that  petrole-jm 
could  be  drilled  for  and  obtained  :n  sub- 
stantial quantities 

.*n  accomplishment  such  as  this  removed 
the  major  barrier  to  the  development  of  this 
new  Industry. 

Fortunately  for  the  destiny  of  tlie  product. 
there  was  an  already  pressing  need  for  an 
ingredient  to  replace  whale  oil  when  the 
first  oil  started  fiowinp  fram  Drake's  well  — 
some  20  barrel.s  a  day. 

Whale  oil  was  the  best  jightirig  l-.iel  of 
the  day,  b-.it  it  was  growing  scarce  and  be- 
coming expensive. 

So  while  whaling  captains  were  searching 
for  Moby  Dicks,  less  practical  men  were 
drlUiiig  for  the  material  that  was  to  replace 
the  product  of  such  ad\entures. 

Others  were  developing  new  refining  tech- 
niques to  improve  the  process  of  the  i')r'xj\ic- 
tlon  of  kerosene,  such  as  the  inventKa.  of 
Luther  Atwood  for  the  de-.elopment  ot  a 
process  of  "cracking"  crude  oil  m  1860  which 
made  tlie  mass  production  of  oil  for  iKuml- 
natlor»  economically  feasible,  and  the  subse- 
quent improvement  by  William  M  Bi;rton  In 
1913. 

Not  all  the  inventions,  however,  could  be 
counted  on  to  aid  the  petroleum  industry, 
and  when  Thoni.'if  Edison  perfected  the  in- 
candescent electric  lamp  m  1879.  kerosene 
began  to  be  replaced  as  the  main  lorir,  of 
aj'tlf.cial  illuinination 

.\J:er  all  we  do  have  to  give  some  other  in- 
dustries a  b.'-eak,  too 

But  rather  than  viewing  this  use  of  elec- 
tricity as  a  setback  to  the  industry,  the  in- 
veutive  spirit  of  the  Americans  was  employed 
to  develop  new  uses  for  this  versatile  sub- 
stance. 

In  1870  asphalt  was  first  used  as  a  paving 
material  lu  the  United  States. 
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It  waa  the  material  which  paved  the  str«et 
In  front  of  city  hall  In  Newark,  N  J. 

In    1879   Ocorje  B.   Selden  applied   for   » 

patent  on  an  automobile  driven  by  an  Inter- 
nal combiutlon  engine  and  In  1893  Charles 
E.  Ehiryea  manufactured  the  "horseleB« 
buggy. " 

The  year  1900  saw  the  first  automobile 
show,  and  3  years  later  the  first  cross- 
country automobile  trip   was  made 

When,  In  1909.  Henry  Pord  had  standard- 
ized his  model  T  and  announced  that  he 
would  "make  a  motor  car  for  the  multi- 
tude," the  gaaollne  market  was  off  to  a 
roaring  start — and  the  following  decade  wis 
appropriately  named  "the  roaring  twpr.Mps   ' 

By  1924  Ford  got  his  price  for  a  mode!  T 
down  to  $265,  and  sconndhar.cl  cars  c>v'!il 
be  found  for  as  litt.»  as  S-5 

American  Initiative  and  enterprise  v/erc 
also  leading  to  another  gr-.it  development 
which  was  ultimately  to  require  large 
amounts  of  fuel  from  the  pe;roleum  In- 
dustry. 

The  Wr!t;;ht  brothers  nndf  th  ^  first  suc- 
cessful fl'ght  at  K.tfy  Ha-Aic  NC,  In  Pli. 
and  Lindbergh  flew  from  Ntw  Yorli  to  Far.s 
In  1927. 

Without  oil.  the  Wr'ght  brothers  might 
BtUl  be  trying  to  get  cfl  the  ground. 

Thus,  the  history  of  th:  oil  Industry  It- 
self and  tho=3  lndu.?tr'.-3  dependent  on  oil 
Is  replete  w.th  examples  of  th?  outstanding 
progress  made  po.<:3lbIe  by  the  environment 
of  the  age.  with  Is  cmpliasis  oa  Individual- 
ism and  Initiative. 

Oil  first  gi.e  u.?  something  to  read  by. 
then  something  t^i  grouse  o\ir  wheels  and 
equipment  with,  and  simethlng  smooth  to 
ride  on. 

As  a  fUf^l  f>r  vehicles  and  machines,  it 
has  formed  the  basis  f^  ir  the  vast  mechani- 
zation that  changed  tiie  entire  way  of  life 
of  our  country. 

The  triinjportr.t'~n  Industry,  with  Its 
trucks,  dlesel  locomotives,  airplanes,  was 
revolutionized  by  oil. 

And  finally,  the  petrochemical  industry, 
with  its  multitude  of  beautiful  and  useful 
products,  has  modernized  our  homes,  offices, 
clothing,  and  has  even  made  Its  contribu- 
tion to  the  be?. unification  of  the  fair  sex  In 
the  production  of  cosmetics. 

Every  facet  of  American  life  has  be?n 
touched  and  touci.ed  again  by  the  magic  of 
o.l. 

In  a  quite  different  way,  oil  Is  touching  the 
lives  of  almost  evi-ry  country — especially 
those  same  lands  caat  put  It  to  use  in 
ancient    tlm^s 

In  the  Middle  Eastern  r.  u;i-ry  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  It  is  almost  tiie  s  j.e  ,si  urce  of  In- 
come; in  Iraq  it  .s  by  f  .r  tl-.e  mfi.vt  important 
one;  and  the  3"LsrrouiiJ;::g  Arib  lands  are 
directly  affected  by  p.peiine  or  canal 
transport. 

Oil  Is  giving  our  L.ttlr.  .American  neighbor, 
Vor.EZuela,  the  opportur.ity  to  prosper. 

This  resource  is  so  vital  to  these  lands 
that  any  changes  ;n  Anierlcan  oil  jwlicy  will 
of  necessity  haye  ser!  jus,  and  p  sslbly 
worldwide,   repercussions. 

Two  and  one-half  years  azT  th^  -j.  r'd 
held  Its  breath  when  a  chain  of  even-^  I'd 
to  the  Suez  crisis. 

Last  year.  Vice  President  N*ixon  held  his 
breath  when  angry  mobs  shouted  and 
threw  stones  at  him  in  Venezuela, 

These  countries  are  too  impatient  to  wait 
for  the  evolutionary  d.^  .-elopments  that 
characterized  the  rise  of  the  Industry  In 
this  country. 

Of  such  ov<MTHlng  Import  in-e  Is  this  on» 
material,  that  oil,  which  ha.s  given  mankind 
such  great  benefits,  has  come  dangerously 
close  to  plunging  the  world  Into  war 

This  new  and  uncomfortable  role  f'>r 
petroleum  presents  a  challenge  to  the  men 
In  the  Industry,  as  well  els  to  the  pulicy- 
makers    In   Washington. 

The  mind  of  man  that  so  brilliantly  de- 
veloped  new  means  of  producing   and   u.-,ing 


this  material  is  now  faced  with  this  crucial 
problem — a  probleim  that  the  Industry  itself 
has  given  rtse  to. 

So    far    th«    oilmen    hav«    done    a    most 

credible  Job  In  their  International  deal- 
ings— perhaps  the  Washington  phjUcv- 
makers  could  leam  a  few  less'jna  from  their 
public  relations  policies  throughout  the 
world 

The  problems  oil  poses  In  the  field  of  In- 
ternational relations  are  of  the  most  serious 
and    urgent    nature. 

Thtse  are  questions  that  the  'lirnan  is 
not  asked  to  solve  by  hlni^elf 

In  many  cases,  decisions  made  in  Wash- 
ington that  aiTect  him  din-cUy  are  entireiy 
out   cf    hia    h  iud.s 

I  don't  b'-'ieve  tiiat  It  Is  unf  ilr  to  tip^-o;- 
late  en  t.'."  cur'ie  hi.'?t<iry  wuuid  have  taken 
had  the  vie-vs  of  tne  representatives  of  the 
o.l  Industry  been  considered  In  the  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  with  the  oil- 
producing  countries  of  the  wurld. 

I  am  sure  such  events  as  the  Suez  crisis, 
that  threatened  the  jseace  of  the  world, 
woukl  have  been  avoided. 

Our  brief  review  would  not  be  complete 
If  we  didn't  mention  Just  one  more  role 
that  oil  has  played  In  the  history  of  the 
world — that  la  Its  role  in  war!  ire  m.d  In 
national  d?fense. 

Oil  waj  the  hfeblood  of  the  merh..:,./.e»d 
Armv.  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force. 

W.thout  oil,  the  machineries  producing 
the  materials  of  war  would  have  come  to  a 
grinding  halt;  the  arms  and  heavy  equip- 
ment and  artillery  would  have  been  ren- 
dered useless;  and  all  means  of  tran.«porta- 
tion — the  airplanes.  ships,  motorized 
vehicles,  would  have  been  helplessly  rele- 
gated to  Idleness. 

Even  the  supermodern  atomic  and 
hydrogen  weapons  are  dependent  upon 
me..ns  of  delivery  fueled   by  oil. 

Ballistic  missiles  will  employ  other  types 
of  fu?l.  but  as  long  as  the  debates  continue 
on  the  possibility  of  limited  or  total 
wars,  the  weapons  and  aircraft  using  oil  will 
continue  to  be  produced. 

Turning  back  to  the  domestic  scene  to 
review  the  history  of  the  development  of  the 
oil  industry,  with  Its  emphasis  on  Individual 
daring  and  determination,  leads  us  to 
speculate  upon  the  future  course  the  indus- 
try  will  take. 

E  timates  for  the  next  d»-ade  all  Indicate 
that  the  Nation's  consumption  of  energy  of 
all  kinds  will  Increase  at  least  50  percent. 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  In  Its  studies 
of  the  petroleum  Industry  estimates  that 
domestic  petroleum  consumption  will  In- 
crease from  the  almost  20  million  barrels 
a  day  In   1957  to  around  30  million  In  1967. 

Thay  estimate  that  oil  will  capture  48 
percent  of  the  Nation's  enercy  market. 

So  the  oil  Industry,  as  large  as  It  looms 
In  relation  to  the  other  Industries  In  the 
country,  is  destined  t.>  get  bigger  and 
better. 

I  can  still  say  "better."  although  I  realize 
that  It  is  inevitable  that  much  of  the  color 
and  the  rugged  Individualism  that  was  so 
typical  of  the  early  development  will  be 
subdued. 

In  an  environment  where  many  factors 
are  at  work  to  make  the  Individual  seek 
security  rather  than  adventure,  where  the 
opportunities  seem  to  lie  In  working  for 
Bcxmeone  else  rather  than  In  the  attem.pt 
to  strike  out  on  your  own,  It  naturally  fol- 
lows that  this  Industry,  too,  will  wear  a  more 
conservative   cloak. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  you  here  have 
witnessed  this  change  ar.d  have  felt  Its 
effect?. 

Perhaps  y.^u  h,i-.e  w-ndered.  al  .n^  witii 
many  of  us  in  oti^.er  M^-lds.  if  this  afitiide 
will  retard  the  future  tcchn.cAl  and  eco- 
nomic progress  that  the  oil  Industry  h;ui 
contributed  to  the  growth  of  the  U railed 
State*;. 

The  answer  is  emphatically  "No."  because 
as  lor.g  as  the  oil  Industry  continues  to  pro- 


duce leaders  like  our  own  Bam  Cohn  of 
Altofima  the  future  Is  In  safe  hands. 

I'  IS  fitting  and  proper  that  you  have  de- 
cided un  this  occasion  to  tender  a  well- 
de.sfrved  tribute  to  Sam  Cohn 

Y  .u  are  to  be  highly  commanded  for  se- 
lecting Sam  as  the  outstanding  oilman  if 
the  central  Pennsylvania  am  because  t» 
Is  a  symbol  of  the  succet>3  that  ca.n  be 
achieved    by   honeet  and   persevering   eff.jru^ 

Very  few  In  this  room  know  Sam  Cnhn 
as  well  as  your  speaker  does 

We  grew  up  together  In  tiils  city  of  .\i- 
toona. 

To  let  you  in  on  a  little  pers.  a.;,  i  side  of 
Sam's  life  we  really  got  ac  jiiHlnied  when 
.SAm  visited  my  neighborhood  while  cnurUrig 
his  wife. 

He  Is  truly  a  product  of  the  grassroc  ts  and 
a  graduate  of  tiie  "school  of  hard  Kn  Ktks 

Along  with  hia  father  and  brothers,  b.itn 
is  a  pioneer  of  the  oil  industry 

Today  when  you  discuss  oil  In  the  .Alt  >ni  •\ 
area  the  name  of  Sam  Cohn  is  svni;>. ■  i~ 
of  the  progress  and  place  oil  occupies  m  tne 
American  way  of  life. 

Always  a  "busy  bee."  Sam  applies  hin..5'if 
dally  to  his  task  as  president  of  the  Ii. de- 
pendent Oil  Co.;  yet  ho  is  never  too  b  i.-y 
to  play  his  part  as  a  conununlty  le..d'  r 
whether  it  be  as  a  director  of  the  bai.K  a 
member  of  the  board  of  hospital  tni  •"  ;. 
or  the  president  of  the  Altoona  Klwanls 
Club 

As  an  Indication  of  the  great  Interest  he 
has  In  the  underprivileged.  It  was  during 
his  presidency  of  the  Klwanls  Club  In  1928 
that  the  Klwanls  Health  Farm  for  Children 
was  established  In  Scotch  Valley. 

Sam  Is  truly  a  self-made  man,  that  type 
of  an  American  which  ha«  made  our  Nation 
what  It  Is  today. 

So  many  times  we  forget  to  acknowledge 
the  ones  who  have  played  an  important  part 
In  the  lives  of  those  fellow  citizeiis  whom  we 
honor. 

Therefore,  let  me  mention  the  sturdy 
stock  represented  by  Sam  Cohn's  father  aiid 
mother  and  the  guidance  they  gave  him. 

Then,  too,  there  Is  another  person — Sam's 
good  wife  Margaret  Mattas  Cohn. 

"Mag"  as  we  knew  her  in  her  girlhood 
days  has  played  the  part  as  an  ideal  wife 
and  her  Inspiration  has  played  a  great  part 
In  the  success  Sam  has  achieved. 

Therefore,  tonight  as  we  present  to  oxir 
honored  guest,  Sam  Cohn,  a  scroll  as  the 
outstanding  oilman  of  the  central  Penn- 
sylvania area  we  honor  not  only  him  but 
his  loved  ones  and  especially  his  wlie,  Ma.r- 
garet. 

Before  presenting  the  scroll  to  Sain  If  t  me 
emphasize  that  only  in  America  can  you  .1:.d 
a  product  of  the  grassroots  whose  lng»'n'.i.ty. 
initiative,  and  perservance  have  elevated  h.m 
to  the  high  position  he  occupies  In  the  bu-^i- 
ness  world. 

Therefore.  It  Is  with  great  honor  that  I 
present  this  scroll  on  behalf  of  the  As- 
sociated Petroleum  Industrie*  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  a  true  American,  an  out-standing 
businessman,  a  community  leader,  your 
friend  and  my  friend,  Sam  C  >ha. 


Government  Lamb  Gradiiif 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

fir 

HON.  LEONARD  G.  WOLF 

<ir    inw.\ 

IN  THE  H0U5;E  OP  REP RESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  January  13.  1960 

Mr  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  thla  week 
there  have  been  committee  hearings  oa 
the  question  of  Govomment  lamb  grad- 
ing.    I  would  like  to  place  In  the  Rec- 
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ORD  at  this  pclnt  a  lf>tter  which  I  wrote 
to  the  chainr.an  of  thf  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  the  Honorable  Harold 
D.  CooLEY,  and  two  letters  which  came 
to  me  from  the  State  of  Iowa,  iwinimg 
out  the  necesiJly  lor  continued  Govern- 
ment grading  of  h\mb. 
The  letters  follow: 

jANt'.RT     14      1960. 
Hon.  H AHOLD  D    COOLIT, 

Chairman,  Conmittee  on  Affrtculture,  House 
of  Kepresritair  r^  Wa-^hinvton.  DC 
DcAB  M«.  C)iAiiiMAN  I  had  planned  to 
submit  a  statement  on  my  views  concern- 
ing the  need  f>r  Government  lamb  grading 
to  be  included  In  the  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

This  mornin?,  howe\er  I  received  in  the 
mall  two  letters  which  so  e'yquently  state 
the  case  for  the  small  packing  plant,  that  I 
decided  Instead  to  submit  those  letters  for 
inclusion  In  the  printed  hearings.  I  en- 
dorse wholeheikTtedly  the  poelUon  taken  In 
the  two  letter's  which  follow. 
Slncerel:'  yours. 

LrcNARD  O    Wo;  r 
Repreiimtativ>f  in   Cr,'n(^-rf<i, 

F.    \:r-Aurp.r  in  !■  -aa, 

January  12.  I960. 
Congreosnukn  l.mjHAUt  Wolf, 
1/.5.  House  of  SeprMentattpes, 
Washinffton.  DC. 

Dkas  Ms.  W>Ln  One  re.i.vin  why  xt.Te  ir 
to  much  contr  iverey  over  lamb  erifii.'^.c  and 
this  I  have  seei.  Is  when  Swlfi  A.-  (  'i  (or  any 
of  tl»e  other  lirge  compr.niesi  k:1..^  a  lA:ce 
bunch  of  lamtis.  their  trratier  not  the  ti  v- 
ernment  grade-,  goes  thrruEh  the  lambs  flrpt 
and  puts  "Swift's  Premium  '  on  all  the  best 
ones,  then  they  want  the  ("io^ernment 
grader  to  gra«le  t"^"  sf-  r  -1  t>'sr  Ch  ire'' 
and  naturally  the  <'■•■■  u-r  -pi-  !;;ive  alref.dy 
been  picked  out  and  branl.^d  with  'ywift  s 
Premium."  Tlien  they  accu.-,*  Uie  grader  i.if 
not  giving  them  the  Choice  grade  and  then 
tell  the  producer  that  the  OovernnK  :u  grader 
Is  too  tough.  When  the  Choice  .  r  Prime 
have  been  pieced  out.  there  is  nothing  left 
for  the  prr.der  to  work  on  except  the  inferior 


one<<      This  I  have  seen,  but  I  could  lose  my 
Job   over   this   letter,   so   please   don't   use   ii 
publicly  unless  I  have  protection  on  It 
Sincerely, 


self-supporting   and   does   not   coct    the    tax- 
payer 1  cent 

Sincerely  yours, 


SCTWEWHFRI    IN    loWA. 

January  12    IS'^O. 
Oin  presfniun  L.Il(l^^RD  V.'ot,F. 
U.S.  House  o;  Represmtattves. 
Washington,  DC. 

DziAS  Mr.  'Wou:  I  an:  writire  i  y  u  rela- 
tive to  Mr.  Benson's  order  to  sub;ifnd  prad- 
tng  of  lambs  as  of  February  6.  I  thought 
you  would  be  Interested  In  knowing  that  If 
this  happens  hundreds  of  small  packers  will 
go  out  of  business.  This  I  know  for  cort:iln 
as  It  happened  to  us  when  we  lopt  Govern- 
ment gmdlng  In  our  packlnphou."^  From 
1945  until  about  1954.  we  had  Government 
grading.  In  1954  or  thereabouts  new  laws 
were  put  Into  effect  making  It  m»andHtory 
livat  we  spend  at  least  $50,000  remtxleling 
and  enlarging  our  kiiling  Root  so  that  we 
could  qualify  for  grading 

Since  we  did  i..'  !..i\e  tfie  necessary  m^iney 
we  were  uivab.'  ;■  rem  xiel  and.  conse- 
quently, lost  ur  K'  ding  Thereafter  we 
were  unable  v-  ^-f..  ur  [ir>-K:luct  at  competi- 
tive prices  as  the  <  '-  '.'  r^  ;  id  us  ib-at  they 
could  not  pay  Ui  ni  n.  ,  h  :  r  ui.gr.-ided 
meat  as  they  would  for  graded  or  highly 
advertised  brands,  as  their  customers 
wouldn't  pay  as  much  for  an  unknown  qual- 
ity. They  further  stated  that  they  wovild 
Just  as  soon  buy  our  meat  if  It  were  grad^Kl 
as  they  would  meat  of  a  htphly  r:dvertised 
brand,  as  people  knew  they  were  petting 
the  R.-vm.e  quality  If  It  were  Government 
graded  We  felt  that  thLs  l.nw  wa«  caused 
tn  be  p\it  Into  effect  by  the  b'.g  pp.ckers  to 
eliminate  competition  In  our  case  It 
worked  ai^  we  had  to  get  out  Of  the  packing 
business 

N  w-  the  big  packers  are  trying  to  get  the 
pradirg  taken  off  lambs  so  they  can  in  the 
t.  ime  way  eliminate  competition.  It  seems 
to  me  if  they  do  not  want  grading  they 
should  not  object  to  others  having  It  as  It  Is 
strictly  their  own  choice  and  the  small 
packer  pays  for  the  service  if  he  wants  It  and 
can  discontinue  It  at  any  lime  As  you 
already  know  the  gradinc  service  is  entirely 


PS — Since  W  rid  War  TI  there  haf^  bwn 
lots  of  small  packers  that  have  started  up 
I'etause  they  hiae  had  a  product  equivalent 
t^j  the  lartre  packer,  m.alnly  b?cause  they 
have  had  the  US  standiirds  to  help  them 
sell  their  pr'Xlurte,  In  ether  words,  tliey 
have  had  'US   Cholcp"  or  "US.  Good   " 

Now  if  a  large  <  )-.ain?tore  buyer  had  to  buy 
a  carload  of  lamb  or  beef  and  he  called  the 
pack'nghouse.  whose  name  was,  sf»y,  J^..nfs. 
and  said  "What  have  y  u  to  cR^r''"  the 
packer,  if  he  has  US  Choice  or  U  S  G  k  d, 
can  Ftate  that  he  has  the  certain  grade  at  a 
certii..:i  price.  But  if  he  ha5  no  U.S.  graded 
meat,  lie  would  have  to  say  We  have  a  load 
of  Jones'  Choice  "  Now.  which  do  you  think 
the  b.g  buyer  would  buy?— J.  nes'  Choice,  or 
Swift's  Premium,  or  Armour  s  Star,  or  Wil- 
son's Certifled.  or  M>jrrel's  Pndel'  These  b'.g 
pacV'.ers  are  all  nationally  advertised  and 
naturally  the  buyer  would  buy  the  naiion- 
allv  adverti.'^C'd  brand  But  when  the  sm.all 
packer  h.i£  Government  gradme,  he  has  tiie 
same  quality  to  sell  as  the  others  have  be- 
cause e^ery.  ;.e  knr'ws  the  U  S  grades  art  tiiC 
same  in  every  packinghouse 

If  the  larce  packer  doesn't  want  Gcvern- 
ment  grading  he  can  tell  the  Government  he 
no  longer  wants  It,  as  the  grading  doesn't 
cost  him  anything  if  he  doesn't  use  It  But 
why  lake  it  away  from  hundreds  of  small 
packers,  as  the  packer  pays  for  the  service  if 
he  WMnts  It  and  It  doesn't  cost  the  taxpayer 
anything.  There  ts  Just  one  answer  .\s 
long  as  the  sm.nll  packer  has  G'''verr-m,er.t 
grading  be  Xa  a  t.hrtat  to  their  business,  and 
they  are  trying  to  eliminate   him. 

As  I  have  stated  l>efore.  we  had  to  give  up 
otu  business  because  we  lost  our  U.S.  grad- 
ing, and  wc  know  this  Is  happening  to  other 
small  packers.  Also,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
picture,  when  we  h.'.d  the  packingh<)use  we 
killed  a  few  mutton  and  lambs  A  few  mar- 
ket operat  rs  used  to  buy  old  miUtton  and 
advertise  It  in  tiie  paj>er  as  weekend  specials, 
at  cutrate  prices,  as  genuine  lamb.  Most 
hotirewives  do  not  know  a  lamb  from  a  mut- 
ton unless  it  is  so  graded  and  miarked. 


SENATE 

TInR.snA^,  .Ik\!  \h\    11,  lOCO 

{Legislative  day  o'  Vt'^dri^sday    January 
13. 1960^ 

The  SenaU'  met  at  12  o'clcxrk  mcndian. 
on  the  expiration  of  the  rece.s,'^ 

The  Chaplain.  Rev  Frederic:;  Brc^n 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  fuhowing 
prayer : 

O  God.  whD  with  Thy  kindly  lipht  fol- 
lowest  us  all  the  wnv.  wp  come  conscio'js 
of  the  cloud  of  witne-^.-ies  who  look  upon 
us  as  we  fr.c  •  our  tasks — tho.-^e  pioneers 
of  the  spirit  who  nobly  fought  in  days 
long  past,  and  who  in  time.s  as  baffling 
as  ours  refused  to  nur^e  their  di^iip- 
pwlntmrnts  ;o  brood  ov^r  their  defeats, 
or  to  be  hrovbeatfn  by  their  fears 

When  It  seem.';  to  u.s  that  our  limes  are 
too  perple-xiiiii  and  oppre.ssive,  and  that 
evil  ca^us  tco  great  a  .shadow  over  all 
our  dre;i.m5  far  humanity,  remind  us  that 
so  it  seemed  to  tho'^e  who  went  before  us, 
and  that  we  can  f\nd — ai  they  found — 
that  the  prayer  for  wisdom,  for  vision, 
and  for  cou:  tsio  is  the  prayer  that  never 
goes  unan^w  -red.  We  ask  it  in  the  dear 
Redeeme:  s  i:i.me.  Amen. 
CVI 31 


ATTEND .^NCE   OF   A   SENATOR 

WARREH^  G    MAGNUSON.  a  Senator 
•n  il..   s;.i:t  of  Wa-shington,  appeared 
.  !.^  .->(  ill  'ijjda y. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceeding's  of 
Wednesday,  January  13,  1960,  was  dis- 
peivsed  With. 


AMENDMENT   OF  NATIONAL   AERO- 
N.^UTICS      AND      SPACE      ACT     OF 

IbioS— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT   H.  DOC    NO.  296> 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT'  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Com.mittee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences. 

•  For  text  of  President's  message  see 
House  proceedings  for  today. » 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mt'ssa^ics  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
rucated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

A.s  in  executive  ."session. 

The  VTCE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  mes.saKes  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


CERTAIN  TRANSFERS  FROM  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  DEFENSE  TO  NA- 
TIONAL AERONAU'TICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  <H. 
DOC    NO   297> 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which,  with 
the  accompanying  transfer  plan,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences. 

I  For  text  of  President's  message,  see 
House  proceedings  for  today.) 
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TWELFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
HOUSING  AND  HOME  F^NANCE 
AGENCY— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which,  with 
the  accompanyins  reixDrt,  wa.-;  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

'For  text  of  Presid'-^r.r'-;  mf-.s.-,at;e  .-^ee 
House  proceedings  for  today.) 


REPORT  ON  MUTUAL  SECUniTY 
PROGRAM— MESS  AC  >E  FROM  TFIE 
PRESIDENT   'H    DOC    NO    299 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  !a:d  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  F'rf.--i- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  which,  with 
the  accompanying  report,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

'For  text  of  President's  message,  see 
House  proceedings  for  today  i 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  CX)R- 
REGIDOR  BATAAN  MEMORIAL 
COMMISSION— MESS.-v.C.E  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT     H    EXX"    NO    298' 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  la:d  bf^forp  'he 
Senate  a  message  from  the  Presid"r.'  .  f 
the  United  States,  which  wa,-,  rrfpriff!  to 
the  Committee  on  Fore.gn  Rplatujn.- 

'For  text  of  President's  message,  see 
House  proceedings  for  today  • 

<This  report  delivered  t-o  the  House  of 
Representatives  > 

I  . 


TRANSACTION   OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  T^xas  Mr  Pr^-.^i- 
deiit,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  be  the  usual  morning  hour  for  the 
introduction  of  bills  and  the  transaction 
of  routine  business,  .sub;pr^  to  i  3- 
minute    limitation    or.    -tatpmento; 

The  VICE  PRESIDLNI'.  Witi.uut  ob- 
jection. It  IS  so  ordered 


EXECUmVE  COMMUNICATIONS    LTC 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  befnrp  thp 
Senate  the  following  letters,  whici;  wpre 
referred  as  indicated 

Report  o.n  Hflium  i'Ri.ouc-n.jN  Fl'nd 
A  letter  from  the  admlnlsUative  assist- 
ant. Secretary  )f  the  Interior,  reporting,  pur- 
suant to  law  on  rhe  .special  helium  produc- 
tion fund,  for  the  flscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1959:  to  the  C  jmmlttee  on  Armed  Services. 
Remov.\l  of  Inttre.st  Ratk  Hkstkictions  on 
Pttblic  Issues  of  Gover.n.mfnt  Securities 
A  letter  from  the  Secrfa.'v  f  'he  Treafiiirv 
transmittliii?  a  draft  of  n.-  :>.^f-,,i  letjislatio'n 
to  provide  for  more  effective  management  of 
the  public  debt  by  removing  the  remalnmg 
interest  rate  restrict!';n.s  on  public  Issues  of 
Government  securi'les  and  for  other  pur- 
jxjses  I  with  an  accompanying  paper);  tn  'he 
Com.mlttee  on  Finance 

AuDrr  Report  on  V'rTER,<Ns  CANTrrs-  Skrvice 
I  H.  D<x;,  No  J96  - 
A  letter  fr  )m  the  Comptr  -Uer  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  an  audit  report  on  the  Veterans'  Can- 
teen Service.  Veterans'  Administration,  fiscal 
year  1959  ^wlth  an  accompanying  report;;  to 
the  Committee    ,n  G'  vernment  Operations. 


Hr.poRT  OF  Revifw     f  Pa.mii  y  Housing  Co.n- 

STRUCTIO.N         AT        (..RA.SITE        ClTT        ENOINEKB 

Depot,  I:  :.:^.    l> 

A  letter  :r  .t,  u.e  Comptroller  Oenerai  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
lav,  a  report  on  review  of  family  housing 
construction  at  Granite  City  Engineer  Depot. 
Granite  City,  Dl..  Department  of  the  Army. 
d.'ed  January,  1960  (with  an  accompany  re- 
port), to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

R.  p  RT  or  CoNnRENCE  OF  State  SocurrnM 
A  leiter  from  the  President.  Conference  of 
State  Societies,  Washington,  DC  ,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Con- 
ference, for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 
1959  (With  an  accompanying  repor.);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

PiRMANENCT      OF      TemP.    RiHY       INCREASES      IN 

Hates   of   Basic   Salary      f    Fmplotds   in 
Postal  Field  Service 

A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General. 
t.- uismlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  make  permanent  the  temix>rary  Increases 
in  rates  of  basic  salary  provided  for  em- 
ployees In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  an  acompanylng  pa- 
per); to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and 
Civil  Service. 

Disposition  of  Exectttive  I-aiers 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  General 
services  Administration.  Washington,  DC. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  States  on  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  on  the  flies  of  sev- 
eral departments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  are  not  needed  in  the  conduct  of 
business  and  have  n  pt-rr:.  neat  value  or  his- 
torical interest,  and  requesting  action  look- 
ing to  their  disposition  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  a  Joint  Select  Committee  on  the 
Disposition  of  Papers  In  the  Executive  De- 
partmen  ts 

The  VICE  PP.ESIDENT  appointed  Mr. 
Johnston  of  South  Carolina  and  Mr. 
CfRLsoN  members  of  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PfrriTIONS   AND   .VEMnRIAI^ 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

The  petition  of  Thomas  Hugh  Latimer,  of 
Chicago,  111.,  relating  to  an  investigation  of 
'he  nature  of  war;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

The  petition  of  Thomas  Hugh  Latimer,  of 
Chicago,  111.,  favoring  an  investigaUon  of 
all  tax-exempt  groups  which  advocate  racial 
and  religious  agitation  and  hatred  to  cause 
social  disorder:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  bv  'he  Student  Sen- 
ate" of  the  University  of  M  i.-s.-,i.  hu.setts,  Am- 
herst, Mass.,  protestln{<  against  the  dis- 
claimer affidavit  required  of  applicants  for 
educational  loans:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  petition  of  Glenn  C  Skinner,  of  St. 
Pefrsburg,  Fla  .  relating  to  the  consolidated 
balance  sheets  and  income  statements  for 
the  year  1958,  as  set  forth  in  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


REPORTS   OF   COM.MI'I-TEES 

The   following;    If  p<)rt.-,   of   committees 
werp  submitted : 

By  Mr    SPARKMAN    from   the  Committee 

on   B-i:.ki!  ^'  anri   Currency,  without  amend- 
ment 

S  Res  22!      Resolution      authco'izlng      the 

Commute.'     !.   H.mklng  and  Currency  to  In- 


vestigate certain  matters  pertaining  to  public 
and  private  housing  (Kept.  No.  1023);  and 
under  the  rule,  the  resoluUon  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  B0BFRT80N.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment: 

8.  Res.  220.  Resolution  providing  additional 
funds  for  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  (Rept.  No  1025);  and.  under  the 
rule,  the  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee ou  Rules  and  Administration. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  SFNATOJ?,'^  l.\  DE- 
CEPTION OP  FOREIGN  l):r,Ni. 
TARIES 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an 
or-iginal  resolution  (S.  Res.  245)  provid- 
ing assistance  to  Members  of  the  Senate 
in  the  discharge  of  their  responsibilities 
In  connection  with  visits  to  the  United 
States  by  foreign  dignitaries,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  submitted  a  report 
(No.  1024)  thereon:  which  resolution  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  TTiat  in  order  to  assist  the  Sen- 
ate properly  to  discharge  and  coordinate  lU 
activities  and  responsibilities  in  connection 
with  participation  In  various  interparlia- 
mentary  InstltuUons  and  to  facilitate  the  in- 
terchange and  reception  In  the  United  States 
of  members  of  foreign  legUlatlve  bodies  and 
prominent  offlciais  of  foreign  governmenu, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  Is  au- 
thorized from  February  1.  1960,  through  Jan- 
uary  31,  1961.  to  employ  one  additional  pro- 
fessional staff  member  to  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  at  rates  of 
compensation  to  be  flxed  by  the  chairman 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 202(6  1  of  the  Legislative  Reorganixation 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay  the  actual  and 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  In  connecUon 
with  activities  authorized  by  this  resolution 
and  approved  in  advance  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  which 
Shan  not'  exceed  $5,000  from  February  1, 
1960.  through  January  31.  1961.  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
certlfled  by  the  Senator  incurring  such  ex- 
penses and  approved  by  the  chairman. 


REPORT  OF  JOIN  ;  f 'i  >MMITTEE  (  -N 
REDUCmON  (.F  N'  )NF^-.<E:NrTAL 
FEDERAL  EXPEND!  rrPF-^^  CIVIL- 
IAN EMPLOYMENT  IN  EXE(  UIIVE 
RR.'^.Nf'H 

M  BYiiD  of  Virginia.  Mr  Pre.-sidcnt. 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  None.ssential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures, I  submit  a  summary  of 
monthly  personnel  reports  on  c:v;I;an 
employment  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  i&sued  duriiiK 
the  recess  of  the  Congress.  The.se  report.s 
were  concerned  with  employment  and 
payrolls  during  the  period  Ju:v-Nnv*'m- 
ber  1959.  inclusive. 

In  accordance  with  the  practicr  of 
several  years'  standing.  I  reque.st  uiutn.- 
mous  consent  that  the  summ:t:v  t^ 
printed  m  the  body  of  the  Rrr  i>h:i  h~  a 
part  of  my  remarks.  totPtiuM  witfi  a 
statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection  the  .sum- 
mary and  statement  were  or dfrfxJ  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


1960 
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Table  I. — ContoUdaled  iahle  of  Federal  personnel  inside  and  outside  the  Untied  Stales  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  November 
1959,  and  comparison  with  July  1959,  and  pay  for  Oclober  1059,  and  comparison  tcilh  June  1959 


De(wrtmeot  or  sgency 


Eienjtlvf  rtepwtinetiU  texcept  Department  of  Defense): 

ACfK^'*""* "~- 

Comniert*  '  ' •x'\i,"r, 

Health.  E  Juchlkm,  and  Welisre 

Jujtice 

I>«bor 

Fort  Offlce 

HUte' - — - 

Tr««sary — 

EietTittve  Offlce  ot  the  PresMeot: 

White  Hou.<f  Oiace 

Hareau  of  the  Budjtet -. — 

CMinril  of  Ecooimio  Advisers 

Executive  Man»lon  an<l  Onxinds 

National  .Security  Council..- 

bflios  of  ClvU  and  DcWiue  MnMlltatlon 

PntMsBt's  AdvLwry  Commltiw  on  Oivcmroent  OrpnlnUan 

Prtddent's  Con>mittc«  on  Fund  Raising  Within  the  Federal  Service 

Indeppndont  airirwli-s:  .    ,    ^  „ 

Al&ska  Intrm»i  onal  Rail  and  Highway  Commissiaa 

American  Battk   Mnnunienla  Commission 

Atomic  Enerjty  Comxiii-^ion  .^  ---  •  - - 

BoMtl  of  Oovenior^  of  the  Federal  Rewrve  System... 

BosMO  National  HL'torlc  Sites  Comml^rrton . 

Car««r  Bxecull\e  Board  • ...._ 

CItU  Atroii»utl<«  Hourd 

ClvU  Serrlce  r<  mmlssion 

CiTllWarC.  ( 'oimnlssiaB — 

CatninL<istao  ''s ...» 

rnmintMtitr       >  <•■'  KiithU 

CoBatataBon  lnumatlooal  Rules  of  Judicial  Procedure .... 

Pevciopatent  l,ma  Kurul ...- 

Eiport-Import  ^ank  of  Wanhinxtom 

Farm  Credit  Ar.Diinisiralion. 

Federal  Aviatim  Arrncy 


Pervonnel 


November 


July 


87,  SM 
83. 900 

fiV.OOO 

61,058 

90.087 

6,216 

sno.ar>9 

S<i,  270 
74.413 

407 

434 

32 

72 

61 

1.760 

4 

4 

2 

496 
6.703 

3 


9R,2M 
Si2» 
W,  4r.7 

30.282 

5,tt»i3 

M2.094 

« Sft. S42 

75.097 

405 

437 

31 

72 

63 

1,75» 

S 

4 

2 

514 

6,7« 

607 

3 


Increna 


30,680 
442 


253 

8.175 

428 


Federal  Coal  Mine  8;ifety  Board  of  Review 

Federal  Commi.iiications  Coicmlafioii 

Federal  I>e|>osii  Iiu«uraiioe  Cor|>oration 

Federal  Horn*  1/oan  Hank  Board 

Federal  Medial  on  and  Concilistioo  Serrtoe 

Federal  Power  <'on)im.«aion 

Federal  Trade  Coiumt^on — 

Foreicn  Claims  SeiUtmer.t  Commisiion 

Oeowftl  Aocountinit  OfTloe 

Oeoeral  Servio-:  .A')ti'.iiii.striition  *........„.. 

Qo^ori.mont  Ci  ntrikCt  Como^iltee 

(;  ■  I'r  nting  Ofliee »._._. 

He.      .        ;  H<  me  Finaaoe  Ajeoey 

Hu.l*.iii-i     amplsin  Celebration  CommlJBion 

Indian  Cltiiina  Commuistcin - — — — — — 

Interstate  ComirK     "       ^^       -     

Lincoln  Seaqaio'  n 

National  A eron- 1!'  ...    ',um«U«U«B — 

NetteoalCttpi.    i*..u  

N«lleoal  Cai'ii.  I  i  lai    .  »■  .woo — — 

KaUooal  OaWv  of  Art 

National  Labor  Rplmions  Board 

National  Me<lia;ion  Board .—..... 

National  Scieno-  KoundaUon.. ...._..«.. 

Outdoor  Retren-ion  Resources  Reriew  Commission . 

Panama  Canal    

Railroad  Retire  cent  Board.. _ — 

Renetfotlatlon  P  oard -™ — ~.—~ 

St   Lawrence  S«away  Derelopment  Corpof«tloa 

Seciintie<  and  f  n  hanjfe  C-otumissioa 

Peleotlve  Serrlo)  ."^ysiern     .   .-.._ . 

Bmall  Buainera  Admlninralkto 

Bmithaonlan  Inaitution 

Soldiers'  Home  --  — 

South  Carolina,  Oeorcla,  Alabam*.  and  Florida  Water  Study  Com 

ml«lon 

PubTBTsive  Actl Titles  Control  Board 

Tariff  Commlnion  ....„.......—«— .._—.. 

Tax  Court  of  the  I'nlted  SUtes 

Tenn«B<««  Vall«y  Authority 

Texan  Water  Study  Commiasfcm — — 

Theodore  Rooeiev«>lt  (^enteonial  Commission  ' 

VS.  Inforrnation  Aiency -— 

Vetwana'  AdminL<itratK>n .. 

VlrglQ  Islands  Cori oration.... .— 


Total.  PxcludriK  Department  of  Defen.* 

Net  LncreaM,  exdudilnc  DeitMlmrnt  of  DefenM. 


Department  of  Def-jn?*: 

Odioe  of  the  Svirtsry  of  Defeoae. 

Department  of  ibe  Army 

De(iartment  of  the  Navy .. 

DepartoMat  of  lit*  Air  Fore* 


Total,  Depernnent  of  Defense — 

Net  dMraua,  Departmaot  U  Detoae. 

Orand  total,  tnchidinft  Dep«tment  of  Defense  •. 
Net  tnoreaae,  tncludinf;  Department  of  Defense.. 


728 

718 

3,021 

8.748 

6 

6 

4 

S 

75 

86 

3 

4 

90 

75 

222 

225 

834 

848 

33,9K3 

33,906 

7 

7 

1.275 

1,295 

1,231 

1.245 

957 

957 

343 

345 

837 

874 

ras 

747 

4<> 

52 

5.047 

5.169 

27,321 

27,868 

30 

27 

6..'J2 

6,514 

I1,0U3 

11,132 

3 

4 

16 

15 

2.304 

2,288 

6 

S 

0,525 

9,308 

225 

314 

43 

36 

314 

311 

1,579 

1.493 

117 

no 

562 

512 

35 

21 

U,S76 

14.042 

3,128 

2.503 

293 

296 

170 

166 

936 

941 

8,275 

6,405 

2,098 

2,033 

1.091 

•  1. 116 

1,U12 

1,087 

36 

23 

27 

29 

236 

234 

ISO 

148 

11117 

14.374 

31 

21 

Decrease 


Pay  fin  thoosand^) 


October 


10,660 


4.494 
195 


684 


10 
.... 

"is 

'78 


8 
18 


1 
16 

1 

233 

11 

7 

8 
W 

7 
SO 
14 


10,811 

•  173. 167 

623 


1.816.387 


1,802 
887,632 
350,602 
816. 319 


1.066,445 


3.372,832 


10.787 

173.103 

678 


1.392,732 


1,786 
405.3(9 
356.818 
814,112 


1,077,962 


2, 87a  604 


2 
14 


3 

3 

io 

1,064 


18 

n 
a 


137 
1 


11 
1 

"z 

24 


20 
14 


2 

87 

9 

6 

122 

647 


129 
1 


166 
175 

8 


5 
ISO 


2S 

S8 


2 
'357' 

"63 


41.708  18,063 

23,655 


16 


2,207 


17,617 
6,123 


2,  223  23, 740 

21.  517 


43,931  I  41,793 

2,138 


$S8.IW7 
15.947 
27.i>9e 
25.  .Vt7 
17. 178 
3.^6 

227.236 
16.  455 
38.278 

244 

334 

27 

33 

44 

1.111 

8 

4 

2 

84 

4,812 

348 

1 


464 

1,920 

4 

8 

40 

6 

63 

146 

4yi 

19, 136 

4 

768 

709 

546 

267 

610 

486 

35 

^757 

11.627 

17 

3,199 

5.964 

3 

14 

1,332 

4 

5,702 

134 

25 

119 

918 

84 

315 

20 

5.948 

1,113 

211 

96 

568 

1,764 

1,184 

461 

802 

22 

22 

153 

104 

T,616 

20 

67.  212 
124 


664,736 


June 


Increase 


$38,296 
1.V558 
27, '«9 
25.748 
16.996 
3,171 

lis,  458 
15.  762 
88,557 

236 

3r 

26 

28 

44 

1,065 

3 

4 

2 

84 

4,277 

849 

1 

8 

451 

1,996 

4 

2 

48 

3 

64 

149 

491 

18,677 

3 

756 

688 

544 

263 

510 

486 

48 

2.841 

11,906 

15 

3,432 

6,120 

2 

14 

1,305 

3 

5,650 

130 

21 

121 

891 

92 

262 

10 

8.844 

1,188 

225 

101 

564 

1,619 

1,047 

456 

390 

9 
28 

154 

106 

7,481 

7 

1 

8.830 

67,035 

100 


•801 
389 

66 


Deereeae 


182 

65 

8.768 

693 


46 


85 


18 


8241 


279 


1 

'76 


459 
1 

12 
16 

2 
4 


27 
1 

152 

4 
4 


37 

10 
8.104 


652,201 


1,256 
176.430 
168.189 
140,855 


485.730 


1.0Sa466 


1,223 
180,381 
168,376 
141,  761 


491.631 


1.043.832 


187 

S 

12 

18 




18 

84 

279 

2 

238 
156 

1 

I 


70 

s 


M 


135 
18 


177 
M 


1 

216 


14.285 

12,636 


1,750 


4.951 

87 

896 


S3 

8.901 


6,934 


14,318  I 
6.684 


7.684 


iNorembwUfuretachidpsI*'  •^'-^rTr-  r,T-  t^-- -^  'o*  thr  M-.r  <.m»  *,dminlMraU«B 
and  their  pay.  ,, 

>  NovemN-r  flpuri'  Includes  2S,3«9  enumerators  for  the  census  ot  agriculture. 

'November  fljure  includi-s  !3,r4  employees  of  the  International  Cooperation 
Admlnbtratkjo  Moonip««d  w*'    ^  ''^  'f  ^^"'^   -i-  '  ttvir  pur      These  K   i  ^n---"^ 

Irchide  enjptereee  who  are  pail  '—  .  ' v-.  v-m.  ..v«  1.  j..^    M  by  Jomer  ■■   '-r^ 

ment"  In  a  trust  hmd  for  thta  pirt-*^  I  Ih-  .'.o\<  n..'H^  h+r.iit  ..iciudee  8.IW  ui  uies* 
trust  fund  employees  aud  the  Juiy  figure  includue  1,942. 


t  Revtoed  on  basis  of  later  information. 
» Expired  June  1959.  ^    „  ,      ,  „      , 

I  IncTiides  3  employees  of  the  Federal  Faci!    1'-  ( 
'  Expired  October  1959;  last  paid  emploj-mont  rr  : 

•  Subject  to  revision. 

•  Eielu.sive  of  persorwel  and  pay  of  toe  (.  e:  ;'a. 
Uonal  Security  Agency. 


.'•^    Mar  19* 

;-.:,-V.j^mrT  Arrirr 


4f 


4&4 


Tabtk  If  — Federal  personnel  inside  the  United  State*  employed  by  the  »  -• 

July  1959 


C0>:GRE>>1()N  AI.   RKORD  — >i.\.AlL  January  14 

1  ^</  /.-.ea  during  S'ocember  1969,  and  comparison    with 


Department  or  ajtency 


Ev 


.e  departments  (eicept  Department 

■n.se): 


Agriculture -.—„.. 

(  omnierce  ' 

ir.  alth.  EUucution,  and  Welfare.'. "mil 

IiiUTior 

Justice 

Liilxjr . 

Post  Office 

Sute  >_ „ 

Trotisury 

ETfoiitive  Office  of  the  President: 

White  House  Office 

Bufim  of  ih"  Budfji-'t 

Council  of  K(onomic  Advisers 

KxtVTitivc  Miui.'sion  and  Grounds 

\  itiornl  >t>curity  Council. 

otV.cc  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization   . 
I'rfs:  !.nt'<i  A  ivLsory  Committee  on  Oov- 

<>rnr!;^'n'  i  'r-,;  uiiration 

frt^jdont  s  (  ^niraittee  on  Fund  Raising 
Wthin  the  Federal  Service 

Iridef^riilfnt  igfiicios: 

AUiska  Intern.itional  Rail  and  Highway 

Coinniission 

Amenr^ri  Bittle  Monuments  Commission. 

Aton  ,c  E  iirgy  Commi.sjiion      

Bo  iri  of '  t<j\  i-rnors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 


Novem- 
ber 


Rostiin  N'i^tional  Historic  Sites  Commission. 
Civil   \.T -naulics  Board- 

Civi,  St-rvice  Commission ... 

('iv;i  W  ir  Centptmial  Commission 

Conimisyinn  of  Fine  .\rt.« 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

Commi.'fsi.  11    on    International    Rules   of 

Jiiil;ci,»;  I'r'Kvdure 

D«'ve!npn;.i\t  I.  lan  Fund 

EtiHir'  Innx)".  Hank  of  Washingimi 

Fiirni  Cf.lit  -Kilnoni.str  ition 

Kp«!rTi;  A'.irttion    Vf'ii.y 

F<vi,'rai  Coal  Mmo  tafrty  Board  of  Re- 
view  _. 

FivUril  Communications  Commission   ... 

Fi'deral  1>.  posit  Insurance  Corponilion 

F»HlHri;  Home  Ixian  Bank  Board 

Yfl'lo!  i',  Modiation  and  Conciliation  Serv- 


F'-'ler  ji  p  )wer  Comml.ssion 

F«!,>r  .1  T'- wle  Commission 

Eorfigti  Claims  Settlement  Commissioa.. 

General  .\ccountin?  OfTice 

General  Servii-i's  .Administration  ' 

Oov.rnment  Contract  Committee 

'Jov.rniricnt  Printing  Olflce 


86,581 
62,434 
50,464 

so.rm 

29,  SOI 

6,126 

55«,0")7 

8,829 

73,877 

«n 

iM 
32 

T2 

Bl 

1,760 

4 

4 


2 
14 

6,662 

506 

2 

728 

3,618 

5 

4 

75 

3 

90 

222 

814 

33,145 

7 

1,273 

1,229 

967 

343 

837 

738 

46 

4,972 

27.317 

30 

6,532 


Joiy 


97,070 
31,664 
5».947 
54,908 
29,  9n 

5,  M9 
549, 979 

8,761 
74.214 

406 

437 

31 

72 

Ki 

1,759 


In- 
crease 


30,760 
517 


6. 


277 

9,078 

68 


De- 
crease 


10,489 


4,290 
112 


607 

2 

718 

3,  rj6 

6 

3 

86 

4 

75 

225 

838 

32,379 

7 

1,281 

1,243 

957 

345 

S74 

747 

52 

5.003 

27,820 

27 

6,514 


10 


15 


766 


373 
■3 


03 
9 


Department  or  agency 


118 
1 


3 
34 


8 
14 


3 

18 


2 

37 

0 

6 

121 

503 


Independent  agencies— Continued 

Ilotislng  and  Home  Finance  Agency    

lliidson-Champlain     Celebration     Com- 
mission      

Indian  Claims  Commission     .... 

Interstate  Commerce  CommUssion 

Lincoln  Se.'iquicentennlal  Commission 
.N  itioniU  Aeronautics  and  Pjiace  .\dminls- 

tr.itlon .  

.National  Caf)itul  Houytng  .\uthority   

Nalioital  Capit^il  Planning  ComniLsslon. . 

.Valional  (iallcry  of  Art 

National  I,«l)nr  Relations  Board 

National  N'  .-I 

.National  -  I'lon 

Outdoor    1. ,.„..    i.tiiiources    Revtew 

Commission 

Panama  Canal 

Railroail  Retirement  Board . 

Renegot  i.ation  Board 

St.  I^wrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 

fiorat  ion 

.a...  .,,■,..   .,..1  V- '•■f- •■  Commljsloo 


"  iration 

V  III  Institution........... ... 

^  :Iome 

S<jut!)   C  arolina,   Georels.   A1sf>ama.  and 

Florida  Water  Study  Commission 

fiut)vrriive  .Vitlvltlcs  Control  Hoard 

TarilT  Comnii.s.«ion 

Tax  Court  of  the  Initol  States 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority , 

Texas  Water  Study  Conimissioo . 

I'.S.  Information  Agency ...... 

Veterans'  .Administration 


Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense 

NVt  iiHTease,  excluding  Department  of 

Dt^fense 


Department  of  Defen.v: 

()tli<'e  of  the  .^erretary  of  DefenM. 

I>eptU'traent  of  the  .Army 

Dejiartinent  of  the  .Navy 

Department  of  the  Air  Fo 


ToUl,  Department  of  Defense 

Net  decrease,  Deimrtment  of  Defraae 

Orand  total,  including  Department  of 
1  )<•  fen.se ...  J  2,  21 2.  570 

.Net  iucrenae,  Including  Department  of 
Defenjie. 


■■  \o\-''ir.i:jvr  figure  Includes  186  seamen  on  the  rolls  of  the  Maritime  Admlnls- 

tr  i;  :'iri. 

■'  \.)vcmber  figure  Includes  1,879  employees  of  the  Intematlooai  Cooperation 
A  ! ministration,  as  eompvared  with  1.902  In  July. 

•  Inchjdes  3  employees  of  the  Federal  Facilities  CorporatiOQ. 

•  Rcvi.se<l  on  bas!.«  of  later  Information. 

•  Subject  to  revision. 


Note.— Beginning  In  Aogu-st  1950  eraptoyaent  In  the  Bute  of  Hawaii  ha*  b««ti 
reported  In  tliLs  uhle  Formerly  empto^awM  In  Hawaii  was  rrnorte<l  outside  the 
United  States  In  table  3  of  this  report.     Aogmt  employment  in  llawaU  was  21,803. 


T-lh:.k  III 


federal  personnel  outside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  \oifmber  1959,  and  comparison  \cith 

July  1959 


Department  or  agency 


Executive  departments   (except  Department 
of  Defense) 

.Sericulture 

(.'ommierce 

Ileii.th,  E  lucatlon,  and  Welfare S..V... 

I.ntcrior. . . ..... 

Ju.-ficc. _ 

I-a 'or 

P'.-'t    I  'Hire 

Tr-a^ury III"! 

In  lpf>en'ipnt  aepnrles: 

.\iiierifHi'.  Battle  .Vtonuments  Commission. 

.Arurinc  Kri.rev  Commission 

C;-.  :j  -crvic''  C-jtnmlssion 

t'l.'-m  Cr.^'lit  \  Irninistration 

Fclcril  \vuit,.i!i   \  jency 

K-'leri;  Ciunri.  i;  ,    it.ons  Commis.slon 

Kc'lcrai  I).c«i>it  ii:>ur  ince  Corporation 

I  ieiieri.    Scf'oiilif  iru'  li*!ii>' 

'  I'ticnil  -^crviii^s    \  !:i    ';:<frifion 

Hi.iis^iik!    iM'!  Mm;  .■  K  ■    :■    •     V^ency 

S\<..i:v.i,  .\>T'/(Mi.i  M>   ii.  ;   -,  ,n'e  Admio- 

istraiioii 

National  I,alK)r  Relations  Board 

P  iiiam.i  Ciiinii    


Novem- 
ber 


1.013 

.545 

445 

440 

286 

90 

1,212 

27,441 

5.16 

4«2 

41 

3 

10 

838 

2 

2 

76 

4 

141 

2 
24 

13,482 


July 


1,184 
625 
520 
644 
360 
114 

2,115 

•27.081 

883 

500 
41 
12 
10 
1,526 
14 
2 
76 
48 

180 

3 

24 
13,639 


In- 

De- 

crease 

crease 

171 

80 

75 

105 

83 

24 

003 

360 

347 

18 

0 

688 

12 

1 

44 

39 

1 

157 

Department  or  agency 


Indepen<lent  agencteB— Continued 

Selective  Service  System 

Small  Business  Admini.stratioti 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Tennessee  Valley  .Authority 

United  States  Information  Agency. 

Veterans'  Administration .... 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation.... 


Total,  exclwllng  Dejiartment  of  Defease. 

Net  (iecrease,  excluding  Detnrtment  of 

DetaM 


Department  of  Defense: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Department  of  the  .Army 

Department^f  the  .Navy 

Department  of  the  Air  Foree , 


Total,  Department  of  DefMM 

Net  decrease.  Department  of  Defense.... 

Grand  total,  including  Department  of 
Defejise 

Net  de<Tease,  Incioding  Department  of 
Defense ... 


Novem- 
ber 


1S« 

10 

10 

■X 

8.  on 

*  1,006 
623 


57,116 


45 
60,608 
22,136 
aO,260 


103,187 


160,263 


July 


ITS 
28 
10 

Km 

1,166 
67S 


60.767 


47 
66,746 
13,161 
32,036 


121,001 


181,768 


In- 


De- 


23 

t 


13 
W 
63 


13,864 


18,854 


363 


21,967 


21,506 

I 


1  N'ovmber  flgure  lnclude,s  11.395  employees  of  the  International  Cooperation 
AiraluLstratlon.  as  compared  with  11,187  In  July.  These  ICA  figures  Include  em- 
ploye.s  who  ue  f.  .11  from  foreign  currencies  deposited  by  foreign  Kovernments  in 
a  tru.st  fun.l  for  thLs  purt-  s.  The  .November  figure  Includes  3,193  of  these  trust 
fuiil  euii>iu\ .-.  -  111  i  the  Jui^  figure  tncliides  1.942. 


•  Revi»e<l  on  basis  of  later  Inform-ation. 
'  Subject  to  revision. 

Not*.— Prior  to  August  1959  employment  In  Hawaii  w  ..«  -.  :..rte.!  tn 
Beginning  In  August  I960  employment  in  the  State  ol  Hawaii  tiaa  beet,  r 
table  2  of  this  report.    August  employment  in  Hawaii  was  -l.«W. 


.<  Ubie. 
>rted  in 


1960 
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T\BUt  IV. —  Industrial  employees  of  the  Federal  Government  inside  and  out-^iu  :Kf  •  ni-'j  >;  i/€«  employed  by  ifu  exccuUit  agencuf  dw-.ng 

November  1969.  an  ;  r   r.,  .,,,->, ,n  n-uh  July  1969 


Department  or  agency 


Executive  departmenU  (except  Department 
of  Defenv): 

Arrtcultiire 

Commerce....... ............... 

Interior — — — — 

Tn>asary 

IndeKndent  agencies- 
Atomic  Enerpy  Commission .. 

Federal  Aviation  Agency... 

Federal  Communications  Comraiaston 

General  Services  AdmlnUtratlon 

Government  Printing  Office 

Kniional  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admln- 

Ictrstlon — • 

PaiiaUis  Canal .....^....... 

Teimf*aee  Valley  Authority . ... 

Virgin  Islands  Corporailoo — 

Total,  excltidlnr  I>epartment  of  Defense. 

Net  (leticane.  ncluiling  Department  of 

Defease 


Novem- 

July 

In- 

De- 

ber 

ovase 

craass 

3.296 

S.S43 

<7 

2,030 

1.491 

529 

6,481 

7.079 



508 

5,142 

6,292 

150 

1.A2 

172 

30 

7»0 

742 

38 

13 

1.215 

13 
1,106 

20 

6.532 

6.514 

18 

9.525 

9.303 

222 

6.931 

6.934 

3 

11.300 

11.549 

IW 

«22 

676 

63 

64.000 

64.303 

827 

1,060 

233 

1— 

D«[>«irt:i,er,'    >t  .<t*pr,-y 


Department  of  Defense- 
Department  of  the  ArrnT- 

Inside  the  Cnite<!       .  '^   

Outside  the  Unite.    -;  vicv  

Department  of  the  .Navy; 

In.slde  the  United  SUtes 

Outside  the  United  States 

Department  of  the  Air  Force: 

Inside  the  United  SUtes 

Outside  the  United  States 


Total.  Department  of  Defen.se 608,  738 

Net  decrease.  Department  of  Defense. 


Novem- 
ber 


;ii:j 


>  187,050 
•8,400 

202.067 
522 

168.986 
1,714 


Orand  total,  including  Department  of 
Defense 

Net  decrease,  Including  Department 
of  Defense . 


562.807 


i  130,060 
'8.718 

201.323 
5,306 

167.606 
2,020 


514, 141 


744 
1,280 


2,019 
318 


"'315 


608.443 


2. 033         7,  i36 
5,403 


%800 


8.496 


6,636 


I  8uh)e<t  to  rerlsioa. 


*  Revised  on  basis  of  latar  information. 


Table  V^ — Foreign  nationals  working  under  U.S.  agencies  overseas,  excluded  from  tables  I  through  IV  of  this  report,  whose  services  are 
provided  by  contractual  agreement  between  the  I'ntted  Staieg  and  foreign  governments,  or  because  of  the  nature  of  their  work  or  the 
source  of  funds  from  which  they  are  yaid,  as  of  November  1959  and  comparison  with  July  1959 


Country 

Total 

Army 

Navy 

Air  Force 

November 

July 

November 

July 

November 

July 

November 

July 

R^lniim                                                     ......................... 

11 
3.449 

21.7W> 

81.749 

<->4.l5H 

5.799 

3.901 

43 

23 

1 

541 

12 

3.502 

22.282 

81.644 

65.727 

7.997 

3.408 

41 

23 

11 

3,440 

4.660 

12.312 

26.233 

12 

3.502 

17.130 

60.380 

21.175 

5.799 

2 

16.966 

60.  .Wl 

21.883 

7.997 

6 

5,316 

57 
16,750 

50 

16,868 

12.004 

Jftpsn — 

26.976 

833 

884 

3.066 
43 
23 

1 

2,518 

41 

Norway *-..-.—  —  -—....—--..-.—-——— 

23 

Truudad — 

646 

641 

646 

Total      

181.464 

186.182 

118,476 

116,438 

18, 181 

18.357 

49.807 

Sa392 

Personnel  and  pay  summary. 

July  through  November  1959 

Civilian  personnel  in  executive  branch 

Payroll  (in  thousands)  in  executive 
branch 

Total  and  major  categories 

In  November 
numbered— 

In  July 
numbered— 

Increase  (-J-) 
or  de- 
crease (-) 

In  October 
was— 

In  June 
was— 

Increase  (-f-) 
or  de- 
crease (-) 

Total' 

2.37Z832 

Z  370. 604 

-HZ  138 

$1,050,466 

$1,043,832 

-f-$6.634 

Agencies  esctuslve  of  Department  o*  Defense 

Deitartm««it  of  Defense 

1.816.387 
1.056.445 

1.292.732 
1.077,962 

-f- 23. 655 
-21.517 

564.736 
48.5.730 

552.201 
401.631 

-(-12.535 
-5,901 

fn«irt«  tY^  T^nltiul  ^1»t^  1 

2. 212. 679 
16a  263 
662.807 

4188,936 
181.  758 
568,443 

-1-23.643 

-21.506 

-6.636 

lD<iu<itrial  em[>loyment ............................. — ........................ 

Foreign  nationals 

181,464 

186.182 

-3,718 

22.752 

22,997 

-245 

'  Exclusive  of  foreign  nationuLs  shown  in  the  last  line  of  this  summary. 

•  Prior  to  August  1959  employment  in  Hawaii  was  reported  outside  the  United 


States.    Beginning  In  .August  1959  employment  in  Hawaii  has  been  reported  inside 
the  Unite  !  •';;-.:e<;      August  employment  in  Mnw:.';  wo,'  2).«y? 


Statxmknt  bt  Sen  ^t<  ^r  Ryrd  (.r  ViRr.iNi* 
Civilian  employme:.t  if.  t-tie  exei  u-;ve 
branch  of  the  Federal  Ooveriiir.e:  t  ;:, -r<tv^»-<1 
2.138  during  the  period  July  t.'.r  t;;  N  vc::. 
ber  1959.  The  total  in  Ju;v  w  v.'  ^  i~  '  -4 
In  November  thr-re  were  2  ,i72  K.ii  c'.vi.ian 
employees. 

Employment  by  civil. an  .a^r'-ncles  of  tJie 
Federal  Government  sh  wed  n  r.et  Incrense 
of  23.655  during  t^.e  jwr:  <1  rr>m  July 
through  November  195.-^  '.:.  -T-o!i.s'.r.p  rr  -r. 
1,292,732  In  July  to  1.3'.P3H7  '.n  N  -.pn.her 
The  November  figure  ;i,r'.\ir!p<1  2,'  ^H9 
enumerators  for  ♦he  rpriPi.«  '>f  apr'^u.t-ire 
Civilian  employn.cr;t  in  the  Department  if 
Defense  decreased  2!  ')'.  7  dur::;g  the  iwime 
period,  dropping  fr  .m  1,077,^62  in  July  to 
1.056.446  In  November. 


In  the  Department  of  Defer..<^  w;.;t«-ronar 
employment  decreased  16.114  '.:  n:  56.i  Hi;  ir. 
July  to  547,707  In  November,  an.:  :  :  u'^- 
trlal  employment  decreased  5  403  fr   :r.  ;    4  - 

:  4  :   .T.  J  1.  V  to  508,738  In  Noveml>er 

I:.  J  ;r;p  the  Federal  clvll'.m-.  psiyr^:;  w-a.<; 
ru:.:.;;.k'  at  ar.  a!,:,;:;^;  rate  of  » ;  i  526  million 
ii.'.i:  \r.  !.><•■ '>>er  w  was  r\.:;:.;ng  at  an  annual 
rate    .r  *:i  •^'"^  ■.r.:..:.'r. 

These  Hg-.-'-y  ^  .:•..••.  .-.IT  \7f  .-.  rnp-.'.at;  >:is  uf 
monthly  pers  :.;**.  :>  p  r-..<.  .ert.fted  by  execu- 
tive agencies  \.  •-.'.(•  J  .i.t  c  tn.:--.-,-,-e^-  >■■  He- 
dut-tlon  of  N  :,e.K.'-».:.t:.a.  rx;>e:.o.- .. 'ps  s.r.'.e 
f  ' : . k.':r e-s.*-   .a<;,'    lirT.fHl  .SppU'int.)er   ;5.   1959 

I:.     H.ld.ii'.'ii     Uj     t.:.;.'^     repu.ariy     repirt.^'d 

'•;\  •.  .'.a:,   en-.ployment    ihe-e  were  foreign   :.a- 

ti    na.>  w  TKinp   ■iT.der   T  .S    rR:i:t.i-wry  age:. r. eg 

•  ver.'.ea*     px-.uded    fr  ^rr,    ..sv;a;    pcrsi  n.-.t .    re- 


trartnal  aprpement  bptwepn  UT-'f-Pd  S'aTp.e 
and  f  vreicn  j^  -verT.mpnts  or  bp."a;:.'ie  .  '  :he 
natiire  of  their  w->rk  .;r  the  s-  urrp  'f  f\;:.d.'; 
from  which  Ihev   are   -..airi       TT.psp   r.-.m: bered 


185.182   in  Ju  V    a:,d 
decrease  of  3  7 1 8 


464 


N .  ve.T. ber. 


EXECL'^"n-E  REPORT   OF  A 
OOMMTTTEE 

.*..<:  :r.  pxpciit'.ve  session 
Thp    fo'.'.rw;nc    favorable    report    of    a 
::nm:r.:i\:c::  was  'submitted 

By  Mr  FRuXMIRE  fr^iiT.  the  C(,sm.m;tt.ee 
on  Banking  and  Currency 

PhlUp  M.M'alium,  of  Mirhiean,  tr;  be  Ad- 
ministrator  ol    the    Small    Busiiiesfi    .^din.i;.- 


portlng.  whoae  services  are  provided  by  con-      Utratlon. 


I* 
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Januanj  74 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr  WILEY: 

S  2809  A  bUl  to  amend  sectlr.n  203  of  the 
Boclal  Sec-urity  Act  U>  Increase  the  arrmunt  ni 
earnings  Individuals  are  permuted  to  earn 
without  BUfferlnt;  deductions  from  their 
benefits;  to  the  Committ*?e  on  Finance 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Wilkt  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  uepaj-ate  heading  ^ 

By   Mr    JAVITS    (for    hlm-self    .^n'l    Mr 
Aiken 

S  2810  A  bill  araendlnsj  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  w::h  respect  to  en. ur- 
gency labor  dl.«iputes,  t-3  the  CMnr^imlttee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare' 

(See  the  remaric.s  or  Mj  J.wtts  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill  which  appear  tin- 
der a  separate    heiuiin*: 

By   Mr     MAGNUSON    t  by   req  je;* 

6.2S1I.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  .seotiona 
Of  title  14.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
personnel  ma,Tters  m  :i.e  U  .S  C'-.  uuit  Guard, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and 

S  2812  A  bill  'o  amend  the  Conmnunlca- 
ttons  Act  of  1914  with  respject  to  the  painting 
and  Illumination  of  radio  tf-wers:  to  the 
Comm.lttee  on  Interstate  and  F  re.^n  Com- 
merce 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Magntjson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  lippeaj- 
under  separate  head.rii^  i 

.  By    Mr.    WILI  IAM3    of    Delaware    (for 

'  him.self  and  Mr    Byrd  of  Virginia)  : 

8.  2813  A  bill  t  .  pr  "Vide  for  more  effective 
management  cf  the  pubiic  debt  by  removing 
the  remaining  li.vrest  rate  restrictions  on 
public  lasues  af  Gu.eniment  securities,  and 
for  other  purfxwes;  to  tne  CkJoimlttee  on 
Plnaince. 

(Se«  the  remarks  of  Mr    WnriAM'?  of  Del- 
aware   when    he    introduced    the    above    bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
.  By   Mr    Ht;MPHP,KY    ^  for  himself.   Mr. 

I  Ha«t.    Mr     McN.M^AHA.    Mr.    Dotjolas, 

Mr    CI.ARK.   and    Mr    McCarthy  )  : 

S  2814  A  bill  to  afytur-  lndivldual.<(  re- 
siding in  the  various  States  of  the  right  to 
register  in  order  that  thev  may  exercise  their 
right  to  vot^  fir  Pr»sldent  and  Vice  Prefil- 
dent  and  for  Members  of  the  Sena*e  nnd 
BouM  of  Representatives  regard. "sa  of  r.i-e 
religion,  color,  or  nation.al  origin:  to  'he 
Comjnittee  on  Ru>s  and  Adniir.istraticn 
By  Mr   ELLENDER. 

S.  2813.  A  bill  fjr  Uie  relief  of  loannlj  Knt- 
opodU  (alto  known  as  John  Cudia),  to  the 
Commute*  on  the  Judiciary 

By    Mr.    AM.OTr     'for    himself,     Mr 
Case  of  Hn'i'h   D«.k  'V.-\    Mr    rjuvr?, 
Mr    NKfiiraGni    Mr    L<.Nri  -  f  H.iwail. 
Mr    KfoHtL,  an;l   Mr     Enoi.s, 

S  2818  A  bill  Vi  I-.:';;  ,r:/e  \,.\:.<^  f  r  'he 
tfeaign  and  construction  of  sea  and  brackish 
water  oonverslon  plants,  and  fc;r  other  pur- 
poM«:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Ijojular  Affairs. 

(See  tile  remarks  of  Mr  Ku^cm  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  hill  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  . 

By  Mr    BARTT.FTT- 

S  2817.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joaer.^.  R 
Paque^te;  to  the  Committee  on  th"  J.i- 
dlclary 

S.  2818  A  bill  to  provide  that  credit  miv 
be  allowed  under  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act  for  service  performed  by  cert,iia 
persons  In  Amer'.ran  Samoa:  to  th°  P'.n-.- 
mlttee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil   S*r\icp 

By    Mr     GRKEN    (for    himself    and    Mr 
Pastorx) • 
8.2819.  A    bill    directing    the    Secretarv    of 
the   Navy  to  convey   to   the  city  of  NcAp^rt, 


R  J .    certain    property    situated    In    Newport 
known    as    the    government    landing;    to   the 
Commltiee   on   Armed  Service*. 
By  Mr    ENCI.E 

S  2820  \  hii;  t..  authorize  the  Re^r^'^rv 
of  the  Ii^teriwr  U)  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Stanislaus  River  division.  Cen- 
tral Valley  project  r^lif  .rnia,  under  Federal 
reclamation  la*";  t  i  the  Cunaiuitee  on  In- 
terior and  Insul.ar  .MTalrs. 
By  Mr   L.«>USi   HE 

8  2821    A    bill    for    the    reiipf      f    K-istlna 
Selan.    to   the   Com.mlttee   on    the    Judiciary. 
By  Mr    E.X.-^TU'VNU 

S  i<'.2i  A  bi.l  for  the  relief  of  I>i-w  Wing 
Quey  'Kw:u>:  Ui  the  Ccmimittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

By  Mr   NEX.'BERGER 

S  28i:^  .\  biu  to  provide  for  Federal  eon- 
tribu'.on  to  the  est  of  election  campaign 
of  candidates  for  Federal  offices,  conditioned 
upon  effective  control  and  publication  of 
other  sources  of  financing  such  campaigns; 
to  encourage  small  Individual  campaign  con- 
tributions and  to  reduce  the  importance  of 
Urj*>  r  :  •r;butlons  In  Federal  elections;  to 
provide  Federal  financial  asslstAnce  for  State 
voter.s'  and  campmctn  pamphlets:  and  f  r 
other  purposes,  U)  Uie  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    NtUBnactR   when 
he  Introduced  the  above   bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ; 
By  Mr   BIBLE: 

S.2824  A  bill  to  make  certain  benefits 
provided  by  the  Policemen  and  Firemen's 
Pwetirement  and  Disability  Act  Amendments 
of  1957.  approved  August  21.  1957.  appli- 
cable to  widows  and  certain  surviving  chil- 
dren of  former  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force,  the  Fire  Department  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  U.S.  Park  Police  force, 
the  White  House  Police  force,  and  the  US. 
Secret  Service  Division,  who  were  retired  or 
who  died  In  the  service  of  any  of  the  said 
organizations  prior  to  the  eflectlve  date  of 
such  act  of  August  21,  1957:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr  BIBLE  (by  request)  : 

S.  2825.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Life  Insurance 
Act    of    the    District    of    Columbia    approved 
June  19.  1934,  as  amended;   to  the  OommJt- 
tee   on    the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr  SYMINGTON: 

.=  :^-'  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard  J. 
Holt  and  .\;;-e  Bergen  Holt;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on    • :.»  Judiciary. 

Bv     Mr      K'-rHEI.       f  ,r     himself      Mr 
M    RSE,   Mr     (  iiAvrz    Mr     Eng:  r     Mr. 

tiRtCNlNl.  Mr  (  i     :  :-WAT»3«  .SI.- 

MANsnn.n    and   Mr    Di»K«irN 

S   2827     A  bill   u     ;,:  )v;de  for   the   \rr*c-  'a- 

tion  by  the  Ur.ited  S'.i'-"*  •-  ■•.^  !>«<)(-le  of 
Mejic  -..'  i\  nvm  .::  -nt  con.;iirinor,iUnR  the 
ii(,t.'i  a;.:,;-.  irs.Li-;,  ,,.'  ii.e  ;i.dei-<>i,,lrn(  e  of 
Mix, CO.  and  f  r  „:nrr  ;  ..-  .^o^  •  ,  mt  Com- 
niil  "ee    in  F-irr^gi;  R,. ,  ,• ,  jfig 

^f"  •;.•>  rrni..riC8  of  Mr  K'Tnti.  whm  r.f 
In'rodM—d  'lie  above  bill,  which  appear  u;.- 
dcr  a  s'piva'e  hf-.-xding  i 

By  Mr    JOU^•.^TO^'    ,t  South  Carolina 
S   2'',_H     A  bi.i  Uj  authorize  the  P(j«tma<ter 
Genera*  to  waive  collections  on  mUed  n.on>  v 
orders   civshed    by    banica   and   other    buBiness 
concerr..^.    and    for    other    purposes:     to    the 
Corr.n.. ■•,(■"     .::    pos-    Office  and  Civil   Service. 
By  Mr    HARTKE 
S   2829     A    bill    'n    Rm»'nd   aertlon   2   of    rh^ 
act    of    May    n      1^54     »n    ajk    in    provide    for 
the    aptxiintment    of    one    addlt.onal    mem- 
ber   to    the    AdvlflTirv    Board    of    the    .St     I^w- 
rence    S«»  iwav    Development    CorporatI    n.    to 
the  Comml'tee  <  n    Prirelen   Relations 

(See  the  remarks  r  f  Mr  Hartks  when  he 
lntrod\iced  the  above  bill  which  appear  un- 
der  a  st'parate  heading  ) 


Bt  Mr  HIM,  .for  himself.  Mr.  AiKXjf. 
M-  M  ^v  \!r  Eastland.  Mr. 
JuaijAN  Mr.  Umueming,  Mr.  Ya*- 
BOR.  •  ,1!  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr  Mor.se 
M-  .'.  :  t  HMS  of  Nr-T  Jrrt.  v  Mr! 
A!  •-•M^K^,  Mr.  CLj\rk.  Mr  Jacks  n 
Mr.  Kknnedt.  Mr  KrvAmra,  Mr.' 
DOTTOLAS,  Mr  FuLBKicHT,  Mr  Hajtt 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  Mr.  Stmington.  Mr  Mans- 
VTKLO,  Mr.  GaaxN.  Mr  Hlnnivos,  Mr. 
Cnwix  M-  M'^ARTiiT.  Mr  HVM- 
PHRET.  •.'  hviiy  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Carboi.l.  Mr  Kngi  r.  Mr  Can- 
Mon.  Mr.  Oofn-FR  Mr  Ixno  of 
.  Hawaii,  Mr.  Macn-  ^  n  M'  Johs- 
8TO»«  Of  South  Cat.  1.. I. a  Mr  M.  v- 
moNrT,  Mr.  Jav:-  ,  M:  1'r.  irrT  Mr. 
YoDN«     of     Ohi  Mr       Ii'->M       Mr. 

Mtjwdt,   Mr.   Bible,   Mr    M  -Crr     Mr! 
Moss,    Mr     BARTi.rrr      M.-      iii.NNi.  it! 
Mr.  PAaroaE.  Mr    Dodd    Mr    Kovhel. 
Mr      CHrrmnj.     Mr      C*8«    of    South 
Dakota,   and    Mr     Saltonstall  »  : 
8  2830    A  bill  to  amend  the  Ubrary  Serv- 
ices Act  in  order  to  extend   for  6  yean  the 
authorization    for    appropriations,    and     for 
other  purposes:   to  the  Committee  on  L*bar 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hn.L  when  he  In- 
troduced  the  above  bill,   wbicli   appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  COTTON: 
S  2831    A    bill    to    strengthen    State    gov- 
ernments,    to    provide    financial    asalstance 
to    States   for   educational    purposes    by   re- 
turning a  portion  of   the  Federal   taxes  col- 
lected  therein,  and  for  other  purposes:   and 
8  2832    A    bill    to    strengthen    State    gov- 
ernments, to  provide  financial  timrintancc  to 
States  tor  educational   purposes  by   return- 
ing a  portion  of   the  Federal   taxes  collected 
therein,  and  for  crther  pu'-oo»»#~«    '.    'h?  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Pubilr  v.     -.up 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cottom  when  be 
Intrcxluced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  headings 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT  (by  request) : 
8J  Res.  149  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize appropriations  Incident  to  U.S.  partici- 
pation In  the  International  Bureau  for  the 
Protection  of  Indiistrlal  Property;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign   Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Fulbricht  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


roN'r'-ivwpvi   !u:s'  )i.rTiov? 

NATIONAL.     JUNIori     ACHIL-Vt:ME.NT 

WKKK 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texo.^  Mr  Presi- 
dent, for  the  past  levcraJ  yran  I  hAve 
submitted  In  the  Senate  lind  the  Con- 
BTcss  has  sulopted,  a  concurr't,;  nv.: 
Hon  requeatlng  the  Preeldent  u>  chTlan  a 
week  In  Inte  January  or  enriy  Frbruary 
n.s  N-itional  Junior  A''li;ev»'moiii  Wrck, 
I  firr.  ^ubmlttlnR  i\  ^im.'.Rr  ronrurrrnt 
ro<u);utU  r.  t/Ki  iv  l  ;me  l,^  shnrl  between 
r.o'v  nni  the  we<»k  chcxson  by  Junior 
A'-v  ;.-v.  rr.ent.  Inc.,  a*  the  period  for  re'.e- 
b:a";;  i'  'hA  efforts  of  thr-  th"i.«and'^  of 
i';:.:>r  .vc*.;pvement  compeuies  In  Am*ri- 
ica. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  responsible 
committees  of  both  Hooses.  and  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  as  well,  can  complete  ac- 
tion on  the  concurrent  resolution  in  time 
for  the  President  to  issue  hi.s  proclama- 
tion deciartru:  the  week  of  January  31- 
February  6  &.■;  Nalionai  Junior  Achieve- 
menr  Wt^'k 

By  this  concurrent  rr^  Ititlnn  the  Cnn- 
k'C^  expresses  its  commtr.diiiior.  of  the 
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work  Junior  Achievement  is  dotag  to 
help  young  people  learn  the  skills  and 
responsibilities  that  make  up  a  free  en- 
terprise economy  I  hope  we  may  pro- 
vide that  commendation  again  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  concurrent 
resolution  to  the  desk  for  appropriate 
reference.  I  submit  the  resolution  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  very  able  and 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  I  Mr.  DirksenI. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  'S.  Con. 
Res  81)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 

Wliereas  It  was  the  initiative,  the  sense  of 
individual  dignity,  and  the  determination  to 
mold  their  own  futures  that  motivated  those 
who  founded  this  Nation;  and 

Whereas  Junior  Achievement.  Incorporated, 
through  lU  learnlnki-by-dolng  program,  is 
Inculcating  those  Ideals  In  American  youth 
by  helping  them  to  set  up  and  operate  their 
own  small-scale  burlneas  enterprises;   and 

Whereas  their  exi-erlence  In  running  Jun- 
ior Achievement  companies  will  provide  these 
young  people  with  a  heightened  understand- 
ing of  the  privileges  nnd  duties  of  clt  zen- 
shlp  and  better  prepare  them  to  aspume  the 
responsibilities  of  community  leadership; 
and 

Whereas  thousands  of  American  business- 
men voluntarily  give  unstlntingly  of  their 
time,  their  counsel,  and  their  experelnce  for 
the  benefit  of  the  members  of  Junior 
Achievement;   and 

Whereas  It  is  understood  that  the  week 
beplnnlng  January  31,  19fl0.  and  ending  Feb- 
ruary 6.  1960,  will  be  observed  as  National 
Junior  Achievement  Week:  Now,  therefore. 
be  it 

Rcsoltyed  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives conrurring).  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  Issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  week  of  January  31,  1P60.  through  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1960.  as  National  Junior  Achieve- 
ment Week  and  urging  all  citizens  of  our 
country  to  salute  the  activities  of  J\inlor 
Achievers  and  their  volunteer  adult  advlsera 
through  appropriate  ceremonies. 


EXTENSION  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE 
ON  WASHINGTON  MinR(3P()LITAN 
PROBLEMS 
Mr.  BIBLE  submitted   the   followlnR 

concurrent  resolution  <S.  Con   Res.  82 >. 

which  woa  referred  to  the  Committee  on 

the  District  of  Columbia: 

ilrjoJi>ed  by  the  Senate  (the  Mouse  of 
Representatives  conrurr(np).  Tliat  tlie  Joint 
Commlttt*  on  Wnahlngton  MttropoUUn 
Problems  created  by  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 173,  agreed  to  August  29.  1987,  Is  here- 
by continued  through  September  30,  19S0 

Stc  a  The  Joint  Committee  Is  hereby  svi- 
thorlzed  to  make  expenditures  from  Febru- 
ary 1.  1980.  through  September  30,  1960. 
which  shall  not  exceed  »25  000  to  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  apjiroved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  committee. 


RESOLUTIONS 
INVESTIGATION  OF  CERTAIN   MAT- 
TERS BY  COMMITTEE  ON  INTKR- 
STATE  AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing     resolution       (S.      Res.      243), 


which  was  referred  t-o  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  author- 
ized under  sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended,  and  In  accordance  with  Its  juris- 
dictions specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine,  investi- 
gate, and  make  a  complete  study  of  any  and 
all  matters  pertaining  to — 

( 1 )  Interstate  commerce  generally; 

(2)  foreign  commerce  generally; 

(3)  maritime  matters; 

(4)  Interoceanlc  canals; 

(5)  transportation  policy; 

<6)  domestic  surface  transportation,  In- 
cliiiing  pipelines; 

(7)  communications: 

(8)  Federal  power  matters; 

(9)  civil  aeronautics:   and 

(10)  fisheries  and  wildlife. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion the  committee,  from  February  1.  1960. 
to  January  31,  1961,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized 
( 1 )  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  emp:oy,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consult  ;nts:  Proindcd,  That  the 
minority  Is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  high- 
est gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee; 
and  (3)  With  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  concerned, 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services, 
Information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  Its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1961. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $  , 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


STUDY  OF  TRANSPwRTATION  P. 'LI- 
CIES    IN    THE    UNITED    SIATES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing re.solutlon  (S.  Res.  244»,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Poreljrn  Commerce: 

Whereaa  a  sound  national  tran»portntlon 
•ystem  li  cwenllal  to  the  continued  ecd- 
nomio  development  and  tirfiiM-  -f  ti.c 
Unlt«d  StatM;  and 

Whereas  fair  snd  equitable  Frc'.rMr  p  :  .r» 
are  necessary  to  aarnre  ^mkU  a  i;  umI  i.u- 
tlonal  tranaportatloii  f-y.-'m     (\i.ci 

Whereas  hearings  held  by  the  S\i!;ftre 
Transportation  Subcommittee  of  the  t  n.- 
mlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
have  disclosed  there  1b  urgent  need  for  a 
comprehensive  study  of  such  transporutlon 
policy  and  related  problems  by  the  Contrress 
to  the  end  that  sound  policies  may  be 
evolved:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  or.  I;  Trr- 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  au- 
thorized under  sections  134(8)  and  136  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  and  In  accordance  with  Its  juris- 
diction specified  by  rule  XX\'  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine  in- 
vestigate, and  make  a  complete  study  of  fujy 
and  all  matters  pertaining  to — 

1.  the  need  for  regulation  of  traapp  <rta- 
tlon    under   present-day    couditions    and.    IX 


•!.pre  is  need  for  regtilatJon,  the  tvpe  and 
ci.aracter  of  that  regulation; 

2.  the  area  of  Federal  policy  dealing  with 
Government  assistance  provided  the  various 
forms  of  transportation  and  the  desirability 
of  a  system  of  user  charges  to  be  assessed 
against  those  using  such  facilities; 

3  the  subject  of  the  ownership  of  one 
form  of  transp>ortation  by  another; 

4.  Federal  policy  on  the  subject  of  con- 
solidations and  mergers  in  the  transporta- 
tion industry; 

5.  policy  coneideratlons  for  the  kind  and 
amount  of  railroad  passenger  service  neces- 
sary to  serve  the  public  and  provide  for  the 
national  defense; 

6.  the  problems  rising  from  action  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  per- 
mitting the  charge  of  more  for  a  short 
than  a  long  transportation  haul  over  the 
same  line  in  the  same  direction; 

7.  the  adequacy  of  transportation  service 
to  and  from  rural  communities  In  the  tTnlted 
States,  and  the  effects  of  the  curtailment  of 
such  service  In  recent  years  upon  the  econ- 
omy of  such  communities  and  of  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  and  ujwn  the  national  de- 
fense and  security;  and 

8.  additional  matters  of  Federal  regula- 
tion (and  exemption  therefrom)  and  Fed- 
eral promotional  policy  In  regard  to  the 
various  forms  of  transportation. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1960,  to 
January  31.  1961.  inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ  on  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Prorided,  That  the  minority  is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest  groas  rate 
pyaid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  beads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government, 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1961. 

Sec  4  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
t\..s  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$  ,  shall  be  paid  from  tl.e  cont;npe!;t 

land  of  tl.e  Se::u\'  \:;.i:-.  v  -.icliers  approved 
by  the  chairn;.in  ui   the  riimn.uiee, 


A.'^SISTANCE  TO  FENATORS  IN  RE- 
LEilTION      OF     FOItElUN     DIGNI- 

TAHIFJS 

^!r  FULRRTOHT  from  thr  Commit- 
t'-c  or.  Forr  Bn  Rtl.iMons  rrpoited  an 
o:':i.':nal  rrsf,;ut:of.  'S  Rcp  245>  provid- 
i:.r  a.ss;.'.tnnco  to  Members  of  U\r  Sennte 
\'A  {]\c  {iischar>;:e  of  Uieir  responsibilities 
::i  connection  with  visits  to  the  United 
Ft.acs  by  ioix'.^n  rii^uiuu  .es.  and  for 
c^'il.fr  purposes,  \\)::c)\  rc'^ci'.-.i* ;or.  was 
rrfei  red  to  the  Commiiiee  on  Ruies  and 
Administration. 

'See  the  nbove  resolution  printed  in 
fu;l  when  report fxl  by  Mr.  Pulbright, 
which  npixars  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees  "1 


LIBER.'M.TZATION  OF  EXTRA  EARN- 
INGS ALLOWANCES  UNDER  SOCIAL 
SECURITY    ACT 

Mr.  WILEY.     Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  Intro- 
duce, lor  appropr.aie  reiertiicc,  a  bill  to 
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Increase  from  $1,200  to  $1,800  annually 
the  allowable  extra  earnings  for  persons 
on  social  security. 

The  proposal  would  allow  those  who 
now  are  receiving  mode.st  benefits  under 
social  security  to  increase  their  extra 
earnings,  in  instances  in  which  they  are 
ready,  willing,  and  aoie  to  wurk,  and 
jobs  are  availaole. 

Today,  nearly  16  million  persons  in 
the  country  are  over  65  Unfrrtunately, 
far  too  few  of  them  have  been  able  to 
lay  away  a  nest  tJ.^  for  retirement. 
More  than  14  million  folks,  including 
over  320,000  m  Wisconsin,  are  receiving 
social  security  benefits — often  at  a  very 
modest  level — which  have  helped  to 
**keep  the  wolf  away  from  the  door  " 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  it  is  often 
difficult  for  folks  in  their  maturing  years 
to  find  jobs — for  which  there  is  ever- 
greater  competition  these  days. 

Under  circumstances  in  which  jobs  are 
available,  however.  I  believe  it  is  abso- 
lutely unrpali.-tic  to  pre\ent  the.^e  folks — 
•who  have  helped  to  bu.ld  this  great 
country — from  impruvir.^  their  standard 
of  living  and  ma.i:!:a:ni::_;  as  great  a  de- 
gree of  economic  independence  as  possi- 
ble. 

To  brighten  the  outlook  for  th-^.^e  sm- 
lor  citizens,  I  believe  that  thf  increase  in 
allowable  extra  eammss — not  only  pro- 
viding larger  incomes,  but  also  encourag- 
ing them  to  continue  to  contribute  to 
comm'onity  life — would  be  not  only  in 
their  best  mteresus.  but  al^o  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  country. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  I  have 
Introduced  similar  bills  in  previous  ses- 
sions of  Concrre?."^ 

Recently,  it  was  a  real  pleasure  to  note 
that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  endor.sed  the  principle  of 
allowing  increased  earnintis  by  those 
who  are  obtaining  social  security  bene- 
fits. 

I  am  hopeful,  therefore,  that  Congre.^s 
will  take  expeditious  action  to  provide 
this  much-nced'^d  improvement  In  our 
social  security  program.  Overall,  it 
would  serve  to  brighten  the  outlook  for  a 
great  many  of  oir  sevAov  citizens. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  'S  2809'  to  amend  section  203 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the 
amount  of  earnings  individuals  are  per- 
mitted to  earn  w.:hout  suffering  deduc- 
tions from  their  benefits,  introduced  oy 
Mr.  Wiley,  was  received,  r^ad  t-.vice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Comnnttee 
on  Finance. 


NATIONAL  EMERGENCY  LABOR  DIS- 
PUTES ACT  OF  1960 

Mr.  JA\TTS,  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  mvself,  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  ,  Mr.  Aiken,.  I  introduce.  l^r 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  President  in  the  event  of  a  national 
emergency  labor  dispute  to  appoint  a 
public  factfinding  board  which  wu'ild 
make  recommendations  for  settlem-Tit. 
Following  such  action,  the  bill  provides 
that  where  the  national  health  and 
safety  is  involved  the  President  may  di- 
rect the  Attorney  Gen'^ral  to  go  into 
court  and  request  the  appointment  of  a 


special  receiver  who  would  take  posses- 
sion of  the  affected  facilities  in  the  name 
of  the  Un.:ed  Stales  and  op«TaU'  li.rrii 
to  the  extent  required  to  protect  liie 
Nation's  health  or  safety. 

Under  the  U^rms  of  the  bill,  the  Presi- 
dent would  invoke  either  th-^  exi.sting 
facttinding  and  injunction  p:  .>c.-<i'irfs 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  the  new  fact- 
finding section  in  this  legislation — 
which  provides  for  a  30-day  cooling  off 
period  following  the  issuance  of  the 
Boards  recommendations — or  a  combi- 
nation of  both  when  labor  disputes  of  a 
national  emergency  nature  arise. 
When  such  means  prove  unsuccessful  in 
achieving  a  settlement,  the  President 
may  declare  a  national  emergency  to 
exist  and  direct  the  Attorney  General  to 
go  to  court  to  seek  the  appointment  of  a 
special  receiver  to  OE>erate  the  plant, 
mine,  or  other  facility. 

In  fulfilling  his  function  of  operating 
the  facility  to  the  extent  deemed  neces- 
sary to  protect  national  heclth  and 
safety,  the  special  receiver  could  utilize 
the  facility's  regular  management  and 
production  personnel.  During  this  pe- 
riod, the  receiver  would  maintain  exist- 
ing wages,  hours,  and  other  conditions 
cf  employment.  However,  the  court 
may  direct  that  adjustments  be  made 
while  the  facility  is  in  the  Government's 
posse.ssion  within  the  framework  of  rec- 
ommendations which  might  have  been 
made  by  the  factfinding  board.  Ordi- 
narily, the  receiver  would  operate  the 
facility  for  the  account  of  the  employer. 
unless  the  employer  exercised  the  option 
to  request  compensation  for  the  tempo- 
rary use  of  his  facility.  In  that  case. 
the  net  proceeds  of  the  operation  would 
be  turned  over  to  the  Government  and 
the  employer  would  exercise  his  right  to 
receive  just,  fair  and  reasonable  pay- 
ment as  rental,  taking  into  account  the 
effect  the  labor  dispute  had  on  the  rental 
value  of  the  facility  involved. 

The  recent  national  steel  dispute. 
lasting  173  days  from  the  time  the  strike 
began  until  the  settlement  was  finally 
announced,  demonstrated  with  unmis- 
takable clarity  that  our  existing  means 
of  dealing  with  national  emergency  labor 
disputes  are  inadequate  to  cope  with 
the  necessities  of  life  in  modem  America. 
Our  research  shows  that  since  1862  Con- 
gress has  enacted  18  separate  statutes 
which  recognize  the  necessity  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  take  possession 
and  to  op>erate  industrial  and  other  fa- 
cilities in  order  to  mef.  .sjxnal  emer- 
gency needs  However,  those  four  which 
remain  on  the  books  today  have  a  very 
limi'-ed  application. 

We  must  devise  new  methods  to  deal 
w.th  disputes  which  can  so  severely 
alfect  employmf-nt  and  production  levels 
throughout  the  whole  US.  economy  that 
tf'-v  m.ay  precipitate  a  national  crisis. 
The  overriding  national  Interest  in  such 
disputes  is  the  paramo- :r.t  factor  in  any 
ma.'or  struggle  betwo^^r.  n-posing  eco- 
nomic forces  in  any  ind'ustry. 

However,  in  the  establi.ihment  of  new 
methods  to  protect  the  ruitional  mt^rpst 
m  such  situations,  we  mu.-;t  strive  to 
maintain  and  strengthen  the  traditional 
American  means  for  settling  disputes 
through  the  essential  Uy^A  of  collective 


bargaining.  The  imposition  of  a  deci- 
sion on  both  sides  tlirough  cotnpulsory 
arbitration,  wiiich  has  been  suggested, 
seems  to  us  to  be  undesirable  since  it 
tends  to  force  the  two  parties  m  the  dis- 
pute farther  apart  instead  of  bringing 
tiiem  closer  to  a  mutually  acceptable 
agreement. 

Under  our  proposal,  the  National 
Emergency  Labor  Disputes  Act  of  i960, 
the  terms  of  final  settlement  are  com- 
pletely within  the  bargaining  power  of 
both  parties,  and  neither  can  gain  from 
refu>:ing  to  bargain  in  good  faith  since 
any  adjustments  involving  the  employees 
made  by  the  special  receiver  are  only 
in  force  for  the  period  during  which  he 
is  in  possession  of  the  plant  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Possession  of  the 
plant  or  other  facilities  is  not  restored 
to  the  employer  until  labor-management 
relations  compatible  with  the  national 
health  and  safety  are  established. 

This  proposed  lecrislation  adapts  a 
technique  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
which  was  originally  used  with  consid- 
erable success — it  Is  that  which  provides 
for  the  drawing  up  and  releasing  of  rec- 
ommendations by  a  public  factfinding 
board  in  a  labor  dLspute  and.  following 
their  E>ublic  issuance,  the  commence- 
ment of  a  30-day  "cooling  off"  period 
during  which  negotiations  continue 
Also,  the  State  of  Massachusetts  reports 
that  it  has  found  most  effective  a  State 
law  which  authorizes  the  Governor  to 
take  possession  of  facilities  where  an  im- 
mediate interruption  of  services  threat- 
ens public  health  and  safety.  From  1948 
through  1953.  the  Governor  announced 
on  six  separate  occasions  that  he  would 
invoke  the  law  and  move  to  have  the 
State  take  possession  of  the  affected  fa- 
cility. However,  in  three  of  those  in- 
stances a  voluntary  agreement  to  con- 
tinue operations,  pending  settlement  of 
the  dispute,  was  reached  shortly  after 
the  Governor  announced  his  intention 
In  the  three  other  cases,  a  settlement  was 
reached  through  collective  t»reaining 
while  the  State  government  was  oper- 
ating the  facility. 

The  measurable  loss  to  our  economy 
during  the  steel  strike  was  stAggerini; 
Our  gross  national  product,  which  was 
expected  to  rise  under  normal  circum- 
stances by  some  $13  billion  from  July  1 
through  September  30.  1959.  decreased 
Instead  by  seme  $6  billion.  The  U.S. 
Treasury  estimates  that  its  tax  loss  from 
all  sources  as  a  result  of  the  steel  strike 
was  about  $710  million.  Another  $3  3 
billion  was  lost  in  steel  sales,  and  about 
$C32  million  was  lost  in  terms  of  over- 
head, depreciation,  and  other  steel  wages. 

The  total  amoimt  of  money  lost  to 
steelworkers  was  $11  billion,  while  each 
striking  steelworker  suffered  an  average 
loss  of  $2,200. 

Although  other  major  Industrle.s  In- 
volved in  trade,  commerce,  transjvirta- 
tion,  and  communication  may  not  ap- 
proach the  steel  Industry  as  to  total 
employees — some  500,000 — the  economic 
impact  of  a  proloneed  Interruption  in 
their  functioning  could  prove  devastat- 
ing. At  least,  there  was  some  forewarn- 
ing in  the  steel  industry  and  an  effort 
was  made  to  stockpile  steel  in  advance 
of  the  strike  deadline.     However,  it  is 
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Impossible  to  "stockpile"  Indispensable 
services,  such  as  tho.se  performed  by 
hospital  wokers,  by  maiuifarturers  and 
distributors  of  perishable  commodities, 
by  public  utilities,  and  by  those  work- 
ing on  most  modern  weapons  where  a 
stoppage  could  endanger  national  secu- 
rity. It  is  v.'ith  these  con.siderations  up- 
permost in  mind  that  we  are  today  in- 
troducing national  emergency  labor  dis- 
pute legislation. 

The  Communist  bloc,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Soviet  Union,  has  chal- 
lenged the  political  and  economic  insti- 
tutions of  the  free  world  under  the 
leadership  of  the  United  States  to  a 
life-and-death  struggle  which  may  well 
be  waged  for  decades  to  come  Our  sys- 
tem of  private  enterprise  is  being  put  to 
Its  supreme  test,  and  It  is  therefore  in 
the  self-interest  of  U.S.  management  and 
labor  that  the  process  of  free,  collective 
bargaining  which  has  .so  vitalized  our 
industrial  capacity  be  utilized  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible,  commensurate 
with  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  President,  in  support  of  the  bill,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  together  with  a 
study  prepared  by  the  I,eeislative  Refer- 
ence Service  on  the  operation.'^  of  the 
Steel  Indu.'.tr\'  Fact-Findine  Board  of 
1949,  which  suepe.sted  amendment  of  the 
law  to  permit  recommendations  to  be 
made;  a  legal  memorandum  prepared  by 
William  H.  Davis,  a  New  York  lawyer, 
former  chairman  of  the  National  De- 
fense Mediation  Board  and  the  War 
Lat)or  Board  during  World  War  II,  and 
finally,  a  Ist  and  analysis  of  the  pre- 
vious seizuie  statutes  prepared  by  Jus- 
tice Felix  Frankfurter  in  connection 
with  the  steel  seizure  decision  of  1951. 

The  VICli:  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill,  studv, 
memorandi  m,  and  analysis  will  he 
printed  In  the  Rfcord. 

The  bill  'S  2810^  amending  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  with  respect 
to  emergen :y  labor  disputes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Javits  ifor  himself  and  Mr. 
Aiken  >.  was  received,  remd  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows 

The  study,  memorandum  and  analysis 
pre.sented  by  Mr  Javits  are  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Honse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  u  the  "National  Emergency 
Labor  DUpu'««  Act  of  I960". 

Sec.  2.  Th;  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
a«  amended.  Is  hereby  further  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  By  Rd'llng  immediately  following  sec- 
tion 205  the  lollowlng  new  section  : 

"PXr.lSC    FACmNDING    BOAT.DS 

"Sec  205A.  Whenever  In  the  opinion  of 
the  President,  a  threatened  or  actual  strlKe 
or  lockout  aSectlng  an  entire  Industry  or  a 
substantial  part  thereof  eng.aged  in  trade, 
commerce,  transportation,  transmission,  or 
communication  among  the  acveral  states  or 
with  foreign  nations,  or  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  commerce  will.  If  per- 
mitted to  ocour  or  continue,  imperil  the  na- 
tional health,  safety,  or  welfare,  and  the 
settlement  of  such  dispute  through  collec- 
tive bargaining  will  be  assisted  by  such  ac- 
tion,   the    President   may    appoint   a   public 


fart  flndmp  bviard  to  Inquire  Into  the  farts 
with  respi^ci  t  j  such  dispute  and,  If  the 
Prfsident  so  airect  at  the  time  of  apptiint- 
n-iei.t  of  the  b<  «ard  or  thereafter,  U>  make 
6VU  h  recomriiendatlons  to  the  parties  as  to 
the  settlement  uf  the  diFpute  between  them 
as  it  may  deem  appropriate.  The  provisions 
of  section  207  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable 
to  the  appointment,  powers,  and  compensa- 
tion of  such  board.  Within  thirty  days  from 
the  creation  of  such  a  board  It  shall  make  a 
written  report  to  the  President,  which  shall 
Include  a  statement  of  the  facts  with  re- 
spect to  the  dispute.  Including  each  party's 
statement  of  Its  position,  and  If  the  Presi- 
dent has  so  directed,  recommendations  to 
the  parties  for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute 
between  them.  The  President  shall  file  a 
copy  of  such  report  with  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  Service,  and  shall 
make  Its  contents  available  to  the  public. 
Neither  party  shall  be  under  a  duty  to  ac- 
cept In  whole  or  In  part  any  recommenda- 
tion of  settlement  mide  by  the  board.  After 
the  creation  of  such  board  and  for  Uilrty 
days  after  such  board  has  made  Its  report 
to  the  President,  no  change  except  by  agree- 
ment shall  be  made  by  the  parties  to  the  con- 
troversy In  the  conditions  out  of  which  the 
dispute  arose." 

(b)   By  adding  Inunedlately  following  sec- 
tion 210  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  210A.  Whenever  the  President  finds 
with  respect  to  a  threatened  or  actual  strike 
or  lockout  affecting  an  entire  industry  or  a 
subctanilal  part  thereof  engaged  In  trade, 
commerce.  tran*ix>rtatlon,  transmission  or 
conununlcatlon  among  the  several  States  or 
with  foreign  nations,  or  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  commerce,  after  (a  i  he 
ba«  Invoked  the  provisions  of  section  205A 
or  sections  206  through  210  wlthut  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute  thereunder,  or  (b)  he 
has  determined  that  the  procedures  under 
the  provisions  of  section  205A  or  sections 
206  through  210  are  not  applicable  to  such 
dispute,  that  the  exercise  of  the  powers  and 
authority  provided  by  this  section  are  neces- 
sary to  preserve  and  protect  the  national 
health  or  tafety,  he  is  authorized  to  declare 
a  national  emergency  relative  thereto  by 
Executive  order  and  to  direct  the  Attorney 
General  to  petition  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  ha\-lng  Jurisdiction  of  the  em- 
ployer, for  the  appointment  of  a  special  re- 
ceiver to  take  immediate  possession  In  the 
name  of  the  United  States  of  any  plant, 
mine,  or  other  facility  which  Is  the  subject 
of  such  labor  dispute  and  to  use  and  operate 
such  plant,  mine,  or  other  f.^clllty  in  the  in- 
terests of  t-he  United  States,  and  If  the  court 
finds  that  the  exerc.se  of  the  power  and 
authority  provided  by  this  section  Is  neces- 
sary to  preserve  and  protect  the  national 
health  or  safety.  It  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
appoint  such  a  special  receiver  and  to  m.'ike 
such  other  orders  as  may  be  appropriate: 
Provided,  hoicever.  That  ( 1 1  such  p.iint.  mlrie, 
or  other  facility  shall  be  operated  by  the 
special  receiver  only  to  the  extent  which  In 
the  opinion  of  the  court  is  necess.iry  to  pro- 
tect the  national  health  and  safely  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  material  portion  of 
the  population  or  territory  thereof;  (2)  the 
possession  and  operation  of  such  plant,  mine, 
or  other  facility  shall  not  render  inapplicable 
any  State  or  Federal  law  concerning  health, 
safety,  security,  or  employment  standards 
and  the  special  receiver  while  operating  such 
facility  shall  comply  with  such  laws  as  If  it 
were  privately  operated:  (3)  the  wages, 
hours,  conditions,  and  other  terms  of  em- 
ployment effective  at  the  time  of  taking  po.s- 
session  by  the  special  receiver  .sh.nll  be  n-.sln- 
t&lned  without  change:  Proridrd  That  the 
court  may.  If  a  public  fartflnding  board  ap- 
pointed under  section  2a6A  shall  have  rec- 
ommended rhRnge*  !r.  rates  of  p.iy.  wages. 
hours,  or  other  conditions  of  pmp'inymer.t. 
direct  the  special  receiver  to  make  surh  rec- 


orr.mendations  effective  In  whole  or  In  part 
in  h:,y  plant,  nune.  or  ther  facility  which  Is 
being  operated  by  the  special  receiver  during 
pucli  perl.xi  of  opjeratlon :  And  prcv.drd  *?/-- 
ther.  That  If  no  such  bc-ard  thall  ha\e  bcea 
appointed,  the  President  may  in  his  c..';rre- 
tlon  appoint  a  special  board  which  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  207  of 
this  Act  and  shall  mn.ke  such  recommenda- 
tions concerning  changes  In  rates  of  pay. 
wages,  hours,  and  other  conditions  of  em- 
ployment for  the  period  of  operation  by  the 
special  receiver  as  It  may  deem  appropriate 
and  which  the  court  may  direct  the  special 
receiver  to  make  effective  In  whole  or  in  p".rt 
in  any  plant,  mine,  or  other  facility  which 
Is  being  operated  by  the  special  receiver  dvir- 
Ing  such  period  of  operation:  (4)  such  plant, 
mine,  or  other  facility  shall  be  returned  to 
the  employer  as  soon  as  practicable  but  m 
no  event  later  tiian  thirty  days  after  the 
restoration  of  such  labor  relations  In  such 
plant,  mine,  or  other  facility  that  the  pos- 
session or  operation  thereof  by  the  special 
receiver  Is  no  longer  necessary  to  Insure  the 
operation  thereof  required  for  the  protection 
and  preservation  of  the  national  health  and 
safety;  i5)  such  plant  mine  or  other  facil- 
ity ahaU  be  opverated  by  the  special  receiver 
for  the  account  of  the  employer:  P-^oiidrd 
further,  That  the  employer  shall  have  the 
right  to  elect,  by  written  nrtlce  filed  with 
the  court  within  ten  days  of  such  taking  of 
possession,  to  waive  all  claims  to  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  operation  and  to  receive  In  lieu 
thereof  Just,  fair,  and  reasonable  compen.'a- 
tion  for  the  period  of  such  po«ssessl  n  and 
operation  by  the  special  receiver,  to  be  paid 
by  the  United  Stat.es  as  follows:  lAl  The 
Presider.t  shall  ascenain  the  amount  nf  lust. 
fair,  and  reasonable  compensation  to  be  paid 
as  rertiil  for  the  approprlati  m  and  tempo- 
rary tise  of  Euch  plant,  mine  or  other  facil- 
ity while  In  the  possession  of  or  operated  by 
the  special  receiver  in  the  Interest  of  the 
United  States,  such  determination  to  be 
made  as  of  the  time  of  the  taking  he.'e- 
under,  and  taking  Into  account  the  exifteiice 
of  the  labor  dispute  which  Interrupted  or 
threatened  to  Interrupt  the  operation  cf 
such  plant,  mine,  or  other  facility  and  the 
effect  of  such  interruption  or  threatened  in- 
terruption upon  the  value  to  the  employer 
of  the  use  of  such  plant,  mine  or  other  fa- 
cility; (B\  If  the  amount  so  ascertained  Is 
not  acceptable  to  the  employer  as  Just,  fair, 
and  reasonable  compensation  for  the  appro- 
priation and  tempora.ry  use  of  the  property 
taken  hereunder  and  as  full  and  complete 
compensation  therefor,  the  employer  shall 
be  paid  75  per  centum  of  such  amount  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  sue  the  United  States  In 
the  Court  of  Claims  or  In  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States  In  the  manner  provided 
for  by  sections  1357  and  1491  cf  title  28  of 
the  tjnlted  Sta'es  Code  to  recover  such  fur- 
ther sums  a-s  when  added  to  the  amount  so 
paid  fhall  mrke  such  amount  as  will  be  Just, 
fair,  and  reasonable  compensation  for  the 
appropriation  and  temporary  use  of  the 
property  so  taken  In  the  event  such  notice 
of  election  is  filed  with  the  court,  the  special 
receiver  shall  pay  over  to  the  United  States 
the  proceeds  of  the  operations  of  such  plant. 
rr.me  or  other  facility  while  In  his  posseB- 
si. in 


Tt.t.     1949     Stcel    L.^pon.    Disprrr     and    the 
PRE.'^trrNTS    SiEEL    I.MrsTKT    F.^CTr:.^•DI^G 

BC\RE 

(By  Vladimir  N   Pregclj.  Economics  Division. 
Library   of  C^.iigress    December   1,    1959) 

BACKGROrND    OF    THE    DISrtn"E 

In  early  May  1940.  the  wage-pilicy  com- 
mittee and  the  executive  Vx>ard  of  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  .America  (CIO)  formulated 
demandf  to  be  presented  to  the  st-eei  com- 
panies under  reopening  clauses,  added  In 
1948  .IS  amendments  to  the  1947  contracts. 
The  1948  supplemental  agreement  provided 
that  "60  days   pr.or   to  July   16,    U'49,  either 
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paxty  may  serve  notice  on  Uie  other  <'■'.  its 
desire  to  negcjtlate:  lai  for  a  genera]  aiici 
uniform  change  In  rates  nf  pmy  and  ;>r  ib) 
for  life,  accident,  health,  medical,  and  hos- 
pital Instirance  benefits  " 

On  May  16,  1949.  the  union  served  no^u'es 
on  the  various  companies  of  its  desire  to 
negotiate  both  a  change  in  wages  and  in- 
■urance  benefits  mentioned  ir:  the  1948 
amendment.  In  additK-m.  the  u.Mon  in  sep- 
arate letters,  also  indicated  that  it  cifSir»'d 
to   negotiate   on   the   subject  of   pensiuii.s 

Collective-bargaining  conferences  began 
on  June  15.  1949.  in  Pittsburgh  Steel  cm- 
panles  refused  to  grant  a  wage  ;r.cre;tse  -t:-,U. 
vlth  the  exception  of  Inland  .S'eel,  also  re- 
jected the  demand  for  neg otla'ir.g  a  per.-;;  n 
plan  on  the  grounds  that  such  a  pr)f><isal 
was  not  bargainable  under  the  re<ip<-!.ing 
clauses  of  the  1948  amendment  In  the 
matter  of  social  Insurance,  however,  several 
companies  made  counterprop<  sal.-i  In  view 
Of  the  position  held  by  the  companies  and 
the  equally  adamant  demands  for  larger  ben- 
efits presented  by  the  union,  there  was  vir- 
tually no  progress  made  in  the  collective- 
bargaining  sessions  dviring  the  i  weeks  from 
the  opening  of   negotlatuns  till  July  7. 

In  view  of  the  deadlrx-k  Cyrus  S.  Ching, 
Director  of  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service,  on  July  7,  1949.  invited  the 
representa'ives  of  both  sides  Uj  meet  with 
him  in  Washington  on  July  1 1  Both  joint 
and  separate  conferences  were  held  on  July 
11  bvit  no  headway  was  made  as  both  parties 
to  the  dispute  held  fast  in  their  origmal  posi- 
tions. With  the  failure  of  conciliation  ef- 
forts and  prospect  of  worlt  stoppage  as  of 
July  15.  1949  Mr  Ching.  on  July  12.  re- 
ported the  dispute  to  the  President,  and  sug- 
gested that  he  request  a  75-day  malni^tining 
of  the  status  quo  and  aprxMnt  a  three- 
member  board  to  investigate  the  issues  in 
dispute  and  to  maJte  recommendations  for 
its  settlement. 

CHE-ATION      AND     A(~riVmES      '.F     TUT      STEEL      IN- 

dt;stry  board 
As  suggesed  by  Mr  Chmg.  President  Tru- 
man, on  July  12,  1949.  sent  a  telegram  to 
the  union  and  six  major  steel  companies,  re- 
questing that,  in  view  of  its  vital  role  in  the 
national  eccnomy.  the  steel  industry  con- 
tinue operating  under  the  terms  :,f  existuig 
contracts  for  a  perlcxl  ot  aii  additional  60 
days  Mr  Truman  aJs<j  .staged  tliat  he  would 
appoint  a  three-member  factfinding  board 
to  investlg.-ite  the  i.ssues  and  submit  a  re- 
port with  recommendations  for  the  settle- 
men:  within  45  days  from  July  16 

The  Presidents  request  was  immediately 
accepted  by  the  union  The  companies, 
however  showed  considerable  reluctance  to 
agree  to  such  procedure  The  U.-.i'ed  States 
Steel  Corp  contended  that  Presidential  in- 
tervention, if  necessary  at  all.  should  have 
been  wlthm  the  provisions  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  authorizing  the  creation  of  a 
facnnding  board  without  the  power  to 
malce  recommendations  On  behalf  of  the 
Presiden-.  Mr  Chmg  replied  to  the  United 
States  Steel  Corp  and  requested  a  definite 
reply  as  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Presidents 
proposal  He  also  stated  that  "experience 
under  the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act 
has  dem  -nstrared  tha'  factfinding  In  major 
disputes  without  recommendations  usually 
results  in  delay  but  does  not  promote  settle- 
ment '  He  added  that  the  President's  pro- 
posal was  made  with  the  objective  In  mind 
of  -ne  great  help  wh:--h  recommendations 
suggested  by  far' find ;:.g  boards  can  offer 
toward  the  settlement  of  disputes  On  July 
15  1949,  the  United  States  Steel  Corp.  con- 
sented to  the  President's  proposal.  It  stated. 
however  that  it  would  not  consider  itself 
bound  by  findings  or  recommendations 
issuing  from  such  a  board.  Similar  reserva- 
tions were  contained  and  problems  of  Indi- 
vidual companies  requiring  special  con-sid- 
eratlon  were  pointed  out  In  replies  made  by 
other  steel  companies. 


The  Steel  Industry  Board  wa.s  formally  es- 
tablished on  July  15.  1949.  Its  members 
were:  Carroll  R.  Daugherty.  professor  of 
b.ismess  economics  at  Northwestern  Unl- 
v'Toity.  chairman;  Samuel  I,  Rosenman. 
firmer  New  York  Supreme  Court  Justice, 
and  D.ivid  L  Cole,  attorney,  of  Paterson, 
N  J 

The  Board  conducted  Its  hearings  In  New 
Y  >rk  At  the  first  meeting,  on  July  26,  1949. 
procedural  matters  were  discussed,  and  hear- 
ings on  substantive  Issues  began  on  July  28 
w-.th  union's  testimony.  Initially,  8  days  of 
testifying  were  allowed  to  either  side  hi  the 
dispute;  these  perlcxls  were  subsequently  ex- 
tended slightly  and  two  recesses  were  granted 
to  allow  further  testimony  by  the  companies. 

During  the  presentation  of  its  case,  the 
union  estimated  that  the  total  Increase  in 
cost  of  its  demands  would  be  equivalent  to 
30  cents  an  hour,  divided  as  follows:  12  5 
cents  In  wages,  1123  cents  to  establish  a 
$125  monthly  retirement  benefits  fund  for 
workers  over  65  years  of  age.  and  6  27  cents 
for  a  noncontrlbutory  (company-paid)  life 
and  health  Insurance  plan  It  was  claimed 
that  the  companies  could  well  afford  paying 
these  benefits  without  price  Increases  in 
view  of  the  large  profits  made  during  the 
prevlotis  several  years.  The  union  also  con- 
tended that  wage  increases  were  necessary  to 
increase  the  workers'  purchasing  power  and 
thus  help  reverse  the  downward  trend  In 
business. 

The  representatives  of  the  Industry  testi- 
fied that  the  companies  could  not  Increase 
their  labor  costs  at  the  time  when  the  de- 
mand for  steel  was  declining.  They  con- 
tended that  such  action  would  only  serve  to 
increase  steel  prices  with  the  result  of  fur- 
ther reducing  the  demand  for  steel  The 
union's  demands  were  characterized  as  highly 
inflationary  and  Impossible  to  bear  finan- 
cially by  the  companies  which  had  largely 
reinvested  their  high  profits  of  preceding 
years.  The  contention  that  the  demand  for 
a  pension  plan  was  not  bargainable  at  this 
time  under  the  1948  contract  renegotiation 
was  again  unequivocally  repeated 

In  view  of  the  extensions  granted  during 
the  course  of  testimony,  the  hearings  were 
not  concluded  until  August  29.  1948.  and  a 
poHtponement  of  the  reporting  date  to 
September  10.  originally  set  for  August  30, 
was  granted.  On  the  last  day  of  hearings, 
the  Board  proffered  its  service  as  a  mediator 
In  the  dispute,  but  withdrew  the  offer  the 
following  day. 

ITNDINGS     AND    RECOMMENDATTONS    OF    THt 
BOARD 

In  its  report  to  the  President,  submitted 
on  September  10,  1949,  the  Board,  in  analyz- 
ing lt«  own  activities,  reaffirmed  the  feasibil- 
ity of  utilizing  factfinding  boards,  but  sug- 
gested an  enlargement  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  provisions  »o  as  to  Include  making  recom- 
mendations na  a  statutory  function  of  the 
factfinding  boards  established  under  that 
law  After  a  detailed  presentation  and  an- 
aly.ils  of  its  own  discussions  as  well  as  the 
arguments  presented  by  both  disputants,  the 
Board  recommended  that  "under  present 
conditions  "—and  this  qualification  was 
strongly  emphasized— no  general  Increase  In 
wage  rates  was  Indicated.  In  regard  to  the 
soc.al  Insurance,  the  Board  recommended 
that  noncontrlbutory  plans  at  a  cost  to  the 
companies  of  4  cents  an  hour,  be  established 
or,  where  such  plans  already  are  In  existence, 
be  increased  to  that  amount.  The  Board 
found  pensions  not  to  be  bargainable  under 
the  1948  contract,  but  considered  them  bar- 
gainable under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  It 
recommended  a  noncontrlbutory  plan  cost- 
ing the  companies  6  cents  an  hour  and  en- 
abling the  workers  to  receive  upon  retirement 
after  65  years  of  age  monthly  benefits  of 
about  $100,  Including  those  payable  under 
the  Social  Security  Act. 


In  making  Its  recommendations  In  regard 
to  social  Insurance  and  pension  plans,  the 
Board  held  that  "the  concept  of  providing 
social  insurance  and  pensions  for  workers  in 
Indtistry  has  become  an  accepted  part  of 
modern  American  thinking."  Its  recommen- 
dations for  sole  company  financing  rested  on 
the  opinion  that  "social  insurance  and  pen- 
sions should  be  considered  a  part  of  normal 
business  costs  to  take  care  of  temporary  and 
permanent  depreciation  in  the  human  ma- 
chine In  much  the  same  way  as  provision 
is  made  for  depreciation  and  insurance  of 
plant  and  machinery"  It  was  also  based  on 
the  estimate  made  by  the  Board  that  the 
total  10-cents-an-hour  cost  of  both  plans 
would  amount  to  no  more — and  more  likely 
to  less— than  2''2  percent  of  total  coet  of  op- 
erations, and  could,  therefore,  be  easily  af- 
forded by  the  companies  without  an  in- 
crease In  steel  prices.  The  details  and  spe- 
cific benefits  were  to  be  determined  through 
collective  bargaining  between  the  union  and 
each  company. 

rUKTHES     DKVELOPMKNTS     AND    SITTLEMENT     OF 
THE    DISPUTE 

Because  of  the  late  submltUl  of  the  re- 
port and  in  order  to  allow  more  time  for  a 
thorough  study  of  it,  the  parties  agreed,  at 
the  request  of  the  President,  to  extend  the 
truce,  first  to  September  25  and  later  to 
October  1,  1949, 

The  recommendations  contained  In  the 
report  elicited  varied  response  from  the  dis- 
puting parties.  While  the  union  declared 
itself  willing  to  accept  the  Board  s  proposals 
as  the  basis  for  settlement  of  the  dispute, 
the  steel  companies — relying  on  the  earlier 
assurance  that  the  Board's  findings  would 
not  be  binding — agreed  only  to  treat  them  %f 
the  basis  for  further  negotiations  The 
companies  expressed  their  willingness  to 
study  and  bargain  for  a  pension  plan  at  a 
later  date,  but  refused  to  be  the  sole  con- 
tributors to  pension  and  insurance  plans. 
The  union,  however.  Insisted  on  noncon- 
trlbutory plans,  stating  that  the  workers  did 
actually  contribute  because  the  coet  of  the 
programs  was  considered  In  union  wage  de- 
mands. 

On  September  16.  1949,  the  disputing 
parties  were  again  invited  to  meet  in  Wash- 
ington with  Mr  Ching  The  meetings  were 
held  separately  on  September  19  through  21, 
but  no  progress  was  made  Collective  bar- 
gaining between  the  union  and  the  com- 
panies resumed  on  October  23  In  Pltuburgh. 
with  the  positions  of  the  disputants  essen- 
tially unchanged  Borne  new  proposals  and 
counterproposals  were  made  during  the  flrit 
week  of  resumed  bargaining  United  States 
Steel,  the  Industry  leader,  offered  a  10-cent 
raise  as  recommended  by  the  Board  provided 
the  employees  also  contribute  This  was  re- 
jected by  the  union  A  counteroffer  by  the 
union  to  drop  pension  demands  In  favor  of 
a  30-cents-an-hour  wage  raise  was  rejected 
by  the  companies  On  September  30,  the 
last  day  of  truce.  Mr  Murray,  president  of 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America  de- 
clared that  the  strike  scheduled  for  the  next 
day  would  be  for  the  original  30-cents-an- 
hour  package 

On  October  1.  1949,  some  500.000  members 
of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America  walktd 
out.  Some  400.000  struck  at  at  least  60  basic 
steel  plant*,  about  12.000  at  Iron  ore  mines 
In  the  Meaabl  range,  and  the  remainder  In 
allied  industries  The  strike  paralyzed  about 
90  percent  of  total  steel  producing  capacity 
of  the  Nation,  but  did  not  go  into  effect  at 
the  American  Can  Co.  and  two  small  steel 
producers  which  settled  on  basis  of  Board  s 
recommendations  before  the  strike  deadline, 
and  several  larger  companies  whose  con- 
tracts were  to  expire  in  October,  as  well  as 
at  a  few  planu  at  which  existing  contracts 
were  extended  for  additional  periods  with  or 
without  temporiiry  modlflcaiious. 


During  the  first  week  of  strike,  Kal.-ser  .steel 
Corp,  (on  October  S)  and  tiirre  sn^ail  steel 
companies  (on  October  7)  settled  the  dis- 
pute by  accepting  the  Board  s  plan.  Kea.iz- 
ing  that  negotiations  with  United  Staios 
Steel  Corp.,  the  usual  leader  In  steel  labor 
contracts,  were  for  all  practical  purposes 
deadlocked,  tae  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Serv.ce  which  had  been  throughout 
the  dispute  a^rtlvely  if  unobtrusively  working 
for  a  settlement,  Invited  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corp  ,  the  second  largest  producer  of  steel, 
to  partlclpati-  in  mediation  conferences  in 
hope  that  an  agreement  might  be  reached 
with  a  major  producer.  During  the  second 
week  of  the  strike,  seven  more  small  and 
medlura-slze  producers  of  basic  steel  and 
fabricators  settled  on  the  basis  of  Board's 
recommendations.  On  October  17.  the  sUlke 
spread  to  plants  of  the  Aluminum  Company 
of  America.  Involving  16,000  additional  USWA 
members. 

On  October  20,  1949.  the  Copperweld  Steel 
Co..  which  had  reached  a  partial  agreement 
already  on  8<jptember  30,  settled  on  even 
better  terms  than  the  Board's  proposal. 
The  union  won  a  noncontrlbutory  package 
of  13  cents,  cf  which  6  cents  were  allotted 
for  pensions  and  7  cents  for  insurance  pro- 
gram. Two  days  later  the  union  announced 
that  during  t'ne  third  week  of  the  strike  18 
small  companies,  mostly  fabricators,  signed 
new  contract*  on  Board's  terms.  Negotia- 
tions with  "Big  Steel,"  however,  remained 
dendlocked  and  were  temporarily  broken  off. 
This  impasse  prompted  the  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service  to  Invite  the 
representatives  oX  Jodm  and  Laughlln,  Re- 
public Steel,  and  Youngstown  Sheet  and 
Tube  to  participate  in  mediation  talks  which 
began  on  Octt-ber  29.  During  this  time  two 
more  minor  companies  accepted  the  terms 
of   the  Board's   proposal. 

The  first  mijor  break  In  negotiations  oc- 
curred on  October  31,  1949,  when  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corp.  si»;ned  a  new  contract  with  the 
union,  thus  becoming  the  new  pattern- 
setter  for  steel,  a  role  traditionally  played  by 
United  States  Steel.  Bethlehem  contract 
provided  for  noncontrlbutory  pensions  of  a 
minimum  $100  a  month  for  workers  with  25 
years  of  servif^  and  65  years  of  age.  Since. 
however,  monthly  benefits  were  to  Include 
social  security  benefits,  the  pension  program 
was  actually  contributory  to  the  extent  of 
workers'  contributions  to  the  latter  plan. 
Total  cost  of  the  package  wa*  about  12  cents 
an  hour. 

On  November  1,  the  strike  spread  to  the 
plants  of  Allet^heny-Ludlum  Steel  Co  whose 
contracts  expired  on  October  15.  and  on  No- 
vember 4,  also  to  the  Tlmken  Roller  Bearing 
Co  whose  contract  had  also  run  ovrt. 

Meanwhile.  Bethlehem  settlement  spurred 
talks  with  other  major  prodvicers.  On  No- 
vember 8.  Jones  &  Laughlln  and  a  medium- 
size  company  «ttled  by  accepting  Bethlehem 
plan,  while  Newport  Steel  Oorp,  new  con- 
tract followed  the  Board's  recommendations. 

On  the  same  day  Republic  Steel  Corp  fol- 
lowed suit  by  accepting  Bethlehem  plan  in 
regard  to  penaions  and  set  up  its  own  con- 
tributory Ins^irance  program  costing  the 
workers  3.6  cents  an  hour  and  the  company 
2,6  cents  an  hour.  On  November  9,  Youngs- 
town Sheet  &  Tube  Co  signed  on  the  basis 
of  Bethlehem  plan,  and  negotiations  re- 
sumed »ith  United  States  Steel.  Two  days 
later,  Bethlehem  plan  was  accepted  by 
United  States  Steel  Corp.  and  by  Inland  Steel 
Co.  The  strike  which  still  continued  at 
several  other  steel  plants,  lost  lU  national 
character. 

Dxxring  the  week  following  the  "Big  Steel" 
agreements,  oi  shortly  thereafter,  practically 
all  minor  producers  and  fabricators  and  the 
last  of  the  19  leading  companies  signed  new 
contracts  patterned  after  the  Bethlehem 
plan.  The  so'.e  exceptions  were  the  agree- 
ments reache<l  on  November  13  by  Oliver 
Iron  &  Steel  Corp.  and  on  November  14  by 


Mr'.rklr.ti.^h-Hfmphlll  St^-ei  C  vMch  pro- 
v.oed  I  .r  a  lu-cent  pf.rfc:-.fe  ,f  which  6  7 
cei.u-  would  go  Ui  the  pi'i..^;  .n  fund  and  the 
ren.itinder  for  U.e  Insurance  program  to 
wl.ich  the  workers  would  also  c.  ntribute  2 
(e:.i«  an  hour.  By  the  end  of  November. 
Kteei  industry  was  operating  at  over  85  per- 
cent of  capacity. 

Alcoa  and  Tlmken  settled,  following  Beth- 
lehem pattern,  on  December  7  and  12.  re- 
spectively. With  the  exception  that  Alcoa 
contract  provided  for  noncontrlbutory  in- 
surance program. 

AFTERMATH 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  steel  Industry 
board  agreed  with  union's  contention  that 
the  cost  of  the  new  concessions  could  easily 
be  absorbed  by  the  companies,  a  wave  of 
steel  price  Increases  followed  in  the  wake 
of  the  newly  negotiated  contracts. 

Less  than  24  hours  after  the  signing  of 
the  labor  contract.  Central  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.,  of  Harrlsburg.  on  October  8,  1949,  raised 
the  price  of  steelplates  by  $5  a  ton.  On 
November  28.  Sharon  Steel  Corp.,  the  Na- 
tion's ninth  largest  producer.  Increased  the 
price  of  hot  strip  products  by  $5  a  ton,  but 
emphasized  that  the  new  labor  contract  was 
not  a  factor  In  this  Increase.  On  December 
11.  Mahoning  Valley  Steel  Co.,  a  customer 
of  Sharon  Steel,  announced  $10  a  ton  In- 
crease for  all  products  and  Justified  it  by 
claiming  higher  raw  material  and  operation 
costs. 

Price  Increases  In  "Big  Steel"  began  on 
I>ecember  15  when  United  States  Steel  an- 
nounced a  (4  per  ton  Increase  on  a  wide 
range  of  products  due  to  actual  and  ap- 
proaching changes  in  production  costs. 
Including  that  of  the  new  welfare  plans.  On 
December  19.  Republic  Steel  and  Armco  Steel 
Increased  their  prices  $4  per  ton,  or  approxi- 
mately 4  percent.  Bethlehem  Steel,  Jones 
&  Laughlln,  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube, 
Wheeling  Steel,  and  Pittsburgh  Steel  fol- 
lowed on  December  20  with  an  average  In- 
crease of  $4  a  ton.  or  4  percent.  Allegheny- 
Ludlum  also  Joined  the  price  hiking.  On 
December  21,  National  Steel  Increased  Its 
prices  by  $3.50  a  ton.  Great  Lakes  Steel  by 
$4  due  to  rising  costs,  Sharon  Steel— tliis 
time  on  cold  strip  products^ by  $3  Tim- 
ken's  alloy  steel  went  up  4  percent  and  bear- 
ings 3.3  percent,  while  BRbco<  k-Wllcox  be- 
gan charging  for  Its  products  3  to  7-2 
percent  more.  The  last  major  producer  to 
Increase  prices  was  Kaiser  Steel  Corp., 
which,  on  December  23.  announced  4  per- 
cent Increases  due  to  recent  advances  m 
steelmaklng  costs. 

(Sources:  Facts  on  file  yearbor^k.  1949  (vol, 
8);  Monthly  Labor  Rp\:ew  vol  69  No  2  vol, 
70,  No,  2  (August  194.'  Fr'-ruary  1950 1;  New 
York  Times,  (>:tober-D'^  en.bcr  ;.^49,  U.S. 
Federal  Mediation  and  i..  :,c;.;h:;  n  Service, 
2d  annual  report,  fiscal  year  1949;  U.S.  Steel 
Industry  Board,  report  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  the  labor  dispute  In  the 
basic  steel  Industry,  Sept,  10,  1949;  White 
House  press  release.  July  12,  1949  i 


Memorandum  on  the  Steel  Strike 
The  article  on  "Government  and  Labor" 
published  in  The  Nation  on  November  21. 
1959,  of  which  I  was  the  author,  discussed 
emergency  action  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment as  a  last  resort  to  meet  a  real  national 
emergency — a  clear  and  present  danger  Im- 
periling our  social  structure. 

I  wlih  I  could  have  succeeded  In  more 
clearly  evoking  that  picture;  In  calling  to 
the  reader's  mind  in  sharpest  context  such 
an  emergency  strike  on  the  one  hand  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  ordinary  strike  which  is 
a  meet  t»efal  instrument,  actually  or  p>o- 
tentlally,  in  everyday  collective  bargaining. 
Facing  this  sharp  contrast  In  my  own 
thinking,  and  accepting  the  fact  that  the 
steel  strike  created  such  a  real  emergency, 
my  suggestions  were : 


(1)  That  the  first  governmental  step  must 
be   to   restore    normal   production. 

That  for  this  purpose  the  Congress  should 
entrust  to  the  Executive,  by  appropriate 
legislation,  the  power  by  proclamation  to 
commandeer  all  production  facilities  for  na- 
tional use  so  long  as  the  emergency  lasts, 
and  to  require  all  employees  In  the  steel  In- 
dustry— all  production  employees  and  all 
management  employees — to  resume  their 
occupations  forthwith. 

2.  "n-iat  such  legalized  taking  of  private 
property  for  such  use  would,  under  the  fifth 
amendment,  make  the  United  States  liable 
for  Just  compensation. 

Assuming  Initial  compensation  for  services 
of  employees  and  for  the  use  of  facilities  at 
rates  prevailing  at  the  time  of  seizure ,  the 
Government  would  have  to  determine  wheth- 
er such  prevailing  rates  were,  and  whether 
they  remained.  Just  compensfitlon.  This 
would  mean  the  fixing  of  wages,  prices,  and 
rentals  by  Government,  presiunably  In- 
formed by  the  findings  of  compensation 
boards  arter  investigation  by  due  process  of 
law. 

THE     ACCEPTABILITY     OF     THE     IDEA     OF     SEIZURE 

This  Idea  of  sei7ure  of  private  pri^verty 
would,  one  might  suppo.'^e  be  unpa'.,'\t..'ib> 
in  a  system  like  ours  devoted  to  the  free 
enterprise  system.  But  In  fact  the  idea  of 
seizure  seems  to  be  generally  acceptable  in 
the  face  of  a  national  emergency  due  to  pro- 
longed Interruption  of  production  caused 
by  a  failure  of  organized  employees  and  or- 
ganized employers  to  agree  on  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment,  as  in  the  steel 
case.  Perhaps  this  somewhat  Incongruous 
response  reflects  a  conscious  or  subconscious 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  such  a  failure  of 
free  collective  bargaining  removes  the  af- 
fected Industry  from  the  ranks  of  free  enter- 
prise; that  In  such  a  ca&e  seizure  for  pub- 
lic  use  can   no  longer  be   thought  of   as  an 


encroachment    on    tiie 


ree    enterprise 


tem. 

However  that  may  be  p.-  d  a.'  further  evi- 
dence that  the  response  tc  :l:e  i.icii  f  seizure 
Is  not  what  mieht  have  been  e.xpect,fc  it  is 
worthwhile  to  reoall  that  in  Feb.'-uary  l'^49, 
when  the  proposal  outlined  In  The  Nation 
article  of  November  21,  1969,  was  develcpod 
in  testimony  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor,  the  idea  of  seizure  was  expressly 
approved  by  Senator  Taft.  although  he  pre- 
ferred that  the  seizure  should  be  done  by 
Congress  and  perhaps  by  ad  hoc  legislation 
appropriate  to  the  paniclar  emergency 
rather  than  by  the  President  ' 

Another  Item  of  such  cMdencc  Is  that  the 
Governor  of  Masf.achusetts  is  authorized  '■  In 
the  event  that  an  unsettled  labor  dispute 
threatens  "the  production  or  distribution  '^f 
food,  fuel,  water,  electric  light  or  power,  gas, 
or  hospital  or  medical  services"  ic  take  pos- 
session of  and  to  operate  any  necessary  plant 
or  facility,  and  to  appoint  emergency  boards 
to  hold  hearings  and  make  recommendations 
concerning  the  rates  of  pay,  wares,  hours, 
and  terras,  and  conditions  of  einplojment 
during  the  emergency.  During  these  emer- 
gency conditions  '"concerted  ceesatlon  of 
work  or  other  concerted  activities  threaten- 
ing to  interfere"  with  the  operation  of  such 


»  "Senator  Taft  Mr  Davis,  you  have  out- 
lined more  or  less  the  kind  of  special  statute 
I  had  in  mind  for  Congress  to  pass  when  the 
emergency  occurred.  That  is.  I  mean  you 
have  said,  or  asked,  did  we  have  an  ace  In  the 
hole?  Well,  what  you  describe  Is  very  much 
the  kind  of  thing  that  I  had  in  mind  to  be 
done  by  Congress,  only  my  theory  was  that  it 
ought  to  be  done  by  Congress  for  a  parucular 
emergency  to  apply  only  to  that  particular 
emergency"     ( transcript  p.  897  ) 

'  Mass.,  Acts,  1947,  chapter  596  General 
Laws  150B.  '"Peaceful  Settlement  of  Indus- 
trial Disputes  Dangerous  to  Public  Health 
and  Safety." 
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plant  or  facility,  is  forbidden  "[^..s  -^..^^»:  ..iv 
drawn  law  nut  oniy  f.  idei-.i-e-  tiip  a\  ;.  r  ■- 
prlateness  of  seizure  In  such  enierbce:;i:f>s 
but.  In  deflninw;  as  essential  serv.ce.s  the 
distribution  of  food,  fuel,  •■nict-T  f.et  -r.c  .[^h"; 
or  fxjwer,  gas.  and  hospital  or  niedii  ,i.  serv- 
ices, it  evidences  the  widp;y  recognized  fact 
that  such  services  interruptions  call  for  Im- 
mediate and  effective  acti  :.  py  the  consti- 
tuted authorises. 

It  Is  clear,  hoxevpr  '1 
rescrted  to  ^nly  as  'lie  f\- 
step. 

It  Is  fundamentally  Important  that  the 
availabiU'y  of  seizure  in  a  national  emer- 
gency must  not  be  permi*ted  to  reflect  back 
Into  the  normal  procedures  of  collective  bar- 
gaining to  diminish  the  persuasive  values 
of  a  strike  or  lockoi,-  under  normal  CDndi- 
tions.  Wha',ever  'h'^  Government  does  in  a 
national  emergency  should  lead  back  to,  not 


seizure  must  bo 
i:  U  unavoidable 


away 


from,     n  >rr:.a.     collective     bargaining 
procedures. 

These  considernt;  -n.s  lead  me  to  suggest 
that  there  is  available  an  intermediate  pro- 
cedure which  re*a;r.3  *:o  a  substantial  de- 
gree the  civ'.lizir.^'  v-.l  les 
choice.  That  is  the  pr'-e<: 
way  Labor  Act.  It  pr  .•.;!.;»-, 
Bjard  authorized  '•>  .::•  -^s- 
putes    >n    the    railr  )ai!'^,    • 


freedom     of 

■  of  the  Rall- 

r  a  Mediation 

e    labor  dls- 

'!iate,  and   to 


suggest    VOlUO'iirv     i:  ri!Ta"l.,n    to    -he    p.i.'-ifs 

If  those  thln^-s  iOtil  'p.e  Preside:,'  i.s  ,i;-.',  pr- 
ized to  appoint  nt\  Emer^Pi,  y  B.  ,ird  m-  n- 
rately  in  each  instance,  'o  Investigaie  ti»e 
:  1  --s  i:.d  report  U)  the  President  within  30 
days  fr^m  the  date  o:  It^  creation  FY^m  'he 
date  of  appointment  of  such  an  e.:  er^-  :  ry 
board  to  30  days  after  its  report  to  tne  Pres- 
ident— 60  days  In  all — "no  change,  except  by 
a^-eement,  shall  be  made  by  the  parties  to 
•;.  "  controversy  as  to  the  conditions  out  of 
which  the  dispute  arose,"  This  procedure, 
Inappropriate  and  unnecessary  in  the  normal 
processes  of  collective  bargaining,  became 
necessary  and  appropriate  because  of  the 
essential  relation  of  railroad  transportation 
to  interstate  commerce  and  community  wel- 
fare. In  Its  consideration  by  the  Congress 
railway  management  and  railway  labor  were 
consulted.  The  law  was  passed  with  their 
approval  during  the  Coolldge  administration 
in  1926. 

As  this  is  written  the  Presidential  Board 
of  Inquiry  has  completed  Its  factual  study 
and  Its  public  hearings  and  is  preparing  Its 
report  for  submission  to  the  President  on 
January  6.  However,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  that  report  will  not 
include  recommendations.  Congress  is  about 
to  reassemble  and  may  do  so  in  uncertainty 
as  to  whether  the  steel  dispute  will  or  will 


not  be  settled  and  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
a  failure  to  settle  it  will  or  will  not  result 
In  a  recreation  of  the  national  emergency 
The  country  doea  not  know  with  any  clarity 
what  the  questions  in  dispute  really  are 
The  contest  as  It  has  been  carried  on  in  the 
press,  radio,  and  TV  has  been  a  hodgepodge 
of  assertions,  denials,  recriminations,  and 
name  calling,  devoid  of  any  responsible 
statement  of  the  Issiies  and  any  report  of 
responsible    collective    bargaining 

We  can  be  sure  that  the  report  of  Dr  Tay- 
lor's Board  of  Inquiry  will  be  at  leaat  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  statement  of  the  Issue* 
and  of  the  negotiations. 

It  seems  almost  to  suggest  Itaelf  that  the 
Congress  has  immediately  at  hand  at  least 
one  way  to  ward  off  the  peril.  That  way 
would  be  an  act  of  Congress  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 26  modeled  on  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
extending  the  status  quo  In  the  steel  plants 
for  say  60  days,  and  authorizing  a  board- 
possibly  the  Taylor  Board— to  make  recom- 
mendations as  an  emergency  board  does  un- 
der the  Railway  Labor  Act. 

If  such  a  course  were  backed  up  by  fur- 
ther congressional  enactment  of  the  power 
to  seize  I  think  the  people  would  under- 
stajid  that  whatever  happens  their  redeemer 
llveth;  and  that  the  country  would  much 
appreciate  that  assurance. 
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Statute 


Duration 


As  enacted 


R.^r'-^O     ;r-  1 

T"  .■- 

irr  i(ih    \   f    )f 

Wc>. 

\1   M  it     134. 

.Kii- 

.u-te<l  1  in.  i\ 

!Sfi2; 

nrnen'lct.  12 

Sfat. 

(.J.r  Ju.>   M, 

^'•Z 

-.•.'    !X   )<.   Vi 

i'.iial 

I'-f.-n-..      .\ 

•       of 

'.■•II'-.    .W   -r.ir 

\  '■**' 

Not  "In  force  any 
lontter  than  Is 
nece'sary  for 
the  snppre.-«;ion 
of  this  rel,it!l- 
Uon." 


No  time  limit. 


As  extcn'led  or 
repeale<i 


Scope  of  authority 


-".  ts  im.'nd.'O. 
Ki.Kie.i  jLLne3,  1«16. 


3.  .^:::iy     .\ppropria- 

'!■)!,<      \ct     of     lUlfi, 

V<     -t  If.     fi!t|,     (H.l; 

!'■  r   -  (  '    ^M     Mfil. 

F:,  u't.,>.!      A  1^       M, 

1 -<:•■, 

4.  .\  I'.  .1      K:".oivpncy 

Fuii.i  A.  I  ')f  lyir, 
39  StiiC.   l!r^.   ]  l'/2, 

liy.T,     =<)     1    ^  c. 

See  H2. 
Enaote.!  \(  ,r  4. 
]\»r,  (Cf.  Krner- 
s>-nc:-  ,'^hippine 
K'in.i  Ac:  o{  l;n:. 
ui.'r .  , 


N'o  time  limit. 


No  time  limit. 


Pr«<i(lent  mav  "take  pos- 
se3sion     of       telegraph 

hnc?  and  railroa<Ls;  prc- 
wriho  rules  for  their  op- 
enttiun;  and  pl»M-e  all 
olIl<er.<  and  employees 
under  military  control. 

President,  through  the 
bead  of  aay  depart- 
ment, may  seise  any 
plant  and  may  operate 
plants  through  the 
Army  Ordnance  De- 
partDient. 


Limitations  on  Its 


PresMent.  ihrfjUKh  Seere- 
tary  of  War,  may  take 
possession  of  and  ntillre 
any  system  or   part  of 
any  system  of  transpor- 
tation. 
President  may— 
L  "take  over  for  use  or 
operation"  any  fac- 
tory "whether   |or 
not]     the     United 
States    has    •    •    • 
agreement  with  the 
owner  or  ocrupler." 
2.  "take  lmme<liat«  pos- 
session of  any  fac- 
tory"    producing 
hips   or    war   ma- 
terial for  the  Navy. 


a.  "  When  in  his  (the  Pres- 

ident'.^] Judgment  the 
()ublic  safety  may 
rtKjuire  it" 

b.  President  may  not  "en- 

gage In  any  work  of 
railroad  construc- 
tion." 

a.  Exerclsahle  "in  time  of 

war  or  when  war  is 
imminent." 

b.  Plant  Is  equipped   for 

mak  ing  •  •  ncoc.s.-airy 
supplies  or  p(|uip- 
ment  for  tl»«  .\rmy' 
i>r  "In  the  opinion  of 
the  Secretary  of  War" 
can  be  trHn.-iformed 
r»>adlly  to  such  a**. 

e.  Owner  refuses  to  give 
Uoverument  order 
prw*denoe  or  to  i)er- 
form. 

Exercisable  "in  time  of 
war."  » 


Ezerciaabla  "in  time  of 
war"  (or  of  national 
emergency  determined 
by  the  President  before 
Mar.  1,  1918J. 


•■  Om«  Mb  I 

togNvpnndaoeeto 

an  ord«r  for  "ships  or 
war  material  as  the 
npce.^<ltle9  of  the  Oov- 
ernnient";  refuses  to 
deliver  or  to  comply 
with  a  contract  as 
modUlAd  by  Presi- 
dent, 
b.  Exercisable  within  "the 
limits  of  the  amounts 
appropriated  there- 
for " 


Terms  and  conditions 
of  nmphiji— It  dur- 
ing lelsora 


None. 


Compenaatloa 


Pra*taDti 


None. 


None. 


None.. 


oompensatioa  to  wUeh 
the  company  is  en- 
titled and  to  report  to 
CoocrMi  for  iu  action. 


Compensatioo  "»hsll  b« 
fair  and  Just." 


Comp«n«itlon  "thai! 
iair  and  Just." 


None. 


President  nhall  deter- 
mine "just  cump«naa- 
tlon."  If  the  claUnant 
is  dL«atl8fted,  he  iihall 
be  paid  80  percent  of 
thft  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  Presi- 
dent and  may  sue, 
sab)ect  to  existing  kiw, 
tn  the  distrlet  eourts 
and  the  Court  of 
Claims  (or  the  rest  of 
"Just  oompeusatioa." 


J»'  ■,!  l.w 


;■/■)-■-.' 


'    V  It  :i.p.  '<   -■  i;,,- 


4'''.    t." 


.  n  on  Dec.  28,  11>17,  was  speciflcaUy  i.  rn.r,  .ted  by  statute  on  Mar.  1.  iwao,  prior  to  the  end  of  th. 
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statute 


J.  Emergency      Ship- 
ping Fund  Art  of 
lVtl7.  40  .-^tat    182, 
Enacted,  June  16, 
iyi7. 


-tsto 

hhlp- 

plM  Pond  Aet  of 

A    MStat.  S&S. 
Enacted  Apr.  22. 
101s. 


B.  40  But.   toao. 

1022. 
Enacted   Nov.   i. 
1»18. 


T.  Food  and  Fuel  Act 

of   1S17     «0   HUt 

27« 
Enacted     Aug.     10, 

1917. 
&ec.  10,  40  But.  27S, 

279 
Sec    12.  40  But  276, 

27». 


8«^2S,40SUt  278, 


1  lolnt  resolntlon  of 
July  IS,  191a,  40 
Btat.  904. 


Duratloo 


As  enacted 


As  extended  or 
repealed 


To  0  months  after 
peace  with  the 
Oermao  Em- 
pire, 40  Stat. 
IK.  18S. 


To  e  moottis  after 
peace  with  the 
(K^man  Em- 
pire. 


To  0  months  after 
pe*oe  with  the 
Oerman  Em- 
pire. 

To  end  of  World 
War  I  with 
Oermany. 


To  end  of  World 
War  I  with 
Oermany. 


RepMl»l  after  3 
years,  sec  2(a) 
(1),  41  Stat.  SW, 
June  6. 1920. 


Repealed  after  2 
years,  41  But. 
US,  June  6,1020. 


Repealed  aftM- m 
years,  41  But. 
888.  June  &.  1920. 


Scope  of  authority 


President  may— 

1.  "take  over  for  use  or 

operation"  any 
plant,  "whether  |or 
not!  united  States 
has  •  •  •  agreement 
with  the  owner  or 
occupier  " 

2.  "take  immediate  pos 

session  of  any  *  *  * 
plant"  "equipped 
(or  the  building  or 
production  of  snips 
or  material." 
President  may— 
1.  "take  posMSslon  of 
any  street  rail- 
road." 


2.  extend  selted  plants 
ounstruding  ships 
or  matenaLi  there- 
for and  requLsiiion 
land  (or  use  in  ex- 
tensions. 
President  rosy— 
1,  requisition  foods, 
fuels,  feeds,  etc., 
and  storage  facili- 
ties for  them. 


2.  take  over  any  factory, 
packinghouse,  oil 
plijeitne,  mine,  or 
otrier  plant  where 
any  necessaries  are 
or  may  be  "pro- 
dueed,  preparea,  or 
mined,  ana  to  oper- 
ate the  same." 


"requisition  and  take 
over  the  plant,  busi- 
ness, and  all  sppur- 
tenancee  thereof  be- 
longing to  such  pro- 
ducer or  dealer"  of 
coal  and  coke,  and 
may  operate  it 
through  an  agency 
of  his  choice. 


"T>'^r'nf  the  fyin-      T'>r'^lr!«ite>i  on 

[ir>>s»>rit  »M."  roi»>>»,     .   .  y    11, 

i  y  1*   4 1  ^  U»l. 
I       157 


President  may  "take  pos- 
session •  •  •  of  land  op- 
erate! any  telegraph, 
telepnoiM.  marine  cable, 
or  radio  system." 


Limitations  on  Its 

exercise 


Exereisable  within  the 
limits  of  the  amounts 
herein  authoriied." 


Failure  or  refu.sal  of  owner 
of  shipbuiMinft  plant  to 
give  Government  oriiers 
precedence  or  to  comply 
with  order, 

a.  The  street  railroad   Is 

necessary  for  trans- 
porting employees  of 
plants  which  are  or 
may  be  hereafter  en- 
gaged in  "construc- 
Uon  of  ship*  or  equip- 
ment therefor  (or  the 
United  Suies." 

b.  Exercisable "  within  the 

Umits  of  the  amounts 
herein  authorlied," 
Exercisable   "within    the 
limits   of   the   amounts 
herein  authoriied." 


The  requisitioning  Is  "nec- 
essary to  the  support  of 
the  Army  or  the  *  *  ' 
Navy,  or  any  other  pub- 
lic use  connected  with 
the    common   defense." 


a.  President  finds  "ft  nec- 

essary to  secure!  an 
adequate  supply  of 
necessaries  for  •  *  * 
the  Army  or  *  *  * 
the  NavT,  or  (or  any 
other  pufilic  use  con- 
nected with  the  com- 
mon defense." 

b.  President    must    turn 

facility  back  as  soon 
as  further  Oovem- 
ment  operation  "is 
not  essential  for  the 
national  security  or 
defense  " 
Producer  or  dealer — 

a.  Fails  to  conform  to 

prices  or  regula- 
tions set  by  the 
Federal  Trade 
Commission  under 
the  direction  of  the 
President,  who 
deems  it  "neces- 
sary for  the  effi- 
cient prosecution  of 
the  war," 
or 

b.  Falls  to  operate  effi- 

ciently, or  conducts 
business  In  a  way 
"prejudicial  to  the 
pubUc  Interest." 
President  deems  "it  nec- 
essary for  the  national 
security  or  defense." 


Terms  and  conditions 
of  emiiloymeni  dur- 
ing seixure 


None 


Compensation 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Nooe. 


Preeident  may  make 
regulations  (or  "the 
employment,  con- 
trol, and  compensa- 
tion of  employees." 


President  may  "pre- 
scribe •  *  *  regula- 
tions •  •  *  (or  the 
employment,  oon- 
trol,  and  compen- 
sation of  the  em- 
ployees." 


None. 


Same  as  next  above,  ex- 
cept that  the  prepaid 
percentage  when  the 
owner  is  dissatisfied  is 
75  percent. 


Same  as  next  above. 


President  "shall  asoer- 
tcun  and  pay  a  just 
compensation:"  If  the 
owner  Is  dissatisfied, 
he  shall  be  paid  75  pier- 
cent  of  the  amount  de- 
termined by  the  Presi- 
dent and  may  sue  in 
the  district  courts, 
which  are  hereby  given 
jurisdiction,  for  the  rest 
of"justoompiensatioa." 


8mm  m  in  the  Kmer- 
geney  Shlpfrtng  Fimd 

Act  of  IPir,  stipra. 


Same  as  nf  j;  above. 


'*  ,'ir 


?f« 
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January  2J^ 


gutat« 


10,  tite  IVM  of  romiU'i 
nimtmnii    Act    nf 

lUH,      47      f  H  C 

tnaiHo<4    J  una     to, 
I       iOK. 


U.  Amtndmtntii     tn 

Communteatlorn 
Aot,  S«9Ut   l.H,  <: 

l'.S,C,.»ec,  906(rt 
Enartad     Itn.     X, 
1M2. 


11  Section  80))  of  Va- 
lional  De/case  Ac: 
of     1940,     M     st.-it 

Jor.o  ^,  '.MO. 


13  ?•»''  9  if  ^cicft'.vf" 
T  rain  .:i  g  ±.".  J  ~  i-  r  v  • 

r.S.C    A;:       l'>t6 

E:  i(T,.,i  Sept.  16, 
1  •^i  .  arr.fnderf  by 
\^  ir    I,%f>or    Di.v 

P':;-s  Art.  57  Stat. 
lf>i,  \'A.  ;   7    infra. 

14.  S»"^  3  o'  \^'  if  Labor 
I)  ;t  .-..s  Act  of 
l!4.f  ::  -lat.  163, 
IM,  ■)!.  f.S.C. 
A;:^        '.iM6     ed.) 

E.".  UT,.,1     J-ne     25, 


5f"<",  l*!  0,'  Fwlera 
Witer  I'oWfr  .\ct 
of  1^),  41  .Stiit 
10«3,  11)7  2.  I '^ 
U.8.C..    iec    806, 

ZoATted  J'aa«  IQ. 
IIOO. 


Ic;r-i',.  n 


A=  enact«<J 


.\s  ci'-T,  V  ;  or 


.S'j  Urns  .iiu.t... 


.Vo  liino  .iniil.. 


So  tlin<>  .:::;, t  ..  .. 


T-    \f  IV   I.!?,   194,^, 

54  Iwi;.  vn',  -wT. 


-e.  :    i<     .M.J. 


ErtM>'1M  to  Mar. 


To  termination 
of  this  act  by 
concurrent 
resolution  by 
Coneross  or  of 
hostilitit-!!. 
Plants  seiie'l 
previously  may 
be  operated 
until  t)  months 
after  termina- 
tion of  hostili- 
ties. 


3; 


?mr(^  -,f  authority 


i'nwi'tent    m.i- 


Li:;:::ntl..:.    ■,:.  :u 


•"m*  and  conditions 
f  ■■■•  .'laot  dur- 


a.   I'redi'l*'  t    (•*iicvr-      tn 


■rf^sion 

)f   »ji  y    projo'-t. 

'  '  <•  V     '.cure:      !•  .     « 

'1  a  111  <. 

■xiWrr-  M'mw, 

» '  •'.            or-  .rr       %.'. 

t- 1".«" 

■i-^if  n  l.iMW,  »u-  , 

\ -..S.V.-  ;   •.      ■  'x»  ri'     i^r 

r^i'   -If -'i 

'  :'«)  IX  op'Titiwl 

^)'    'v:'v       ,ff"  .,»*     f>#T**- 

■i :.  :■'.' 

.Oi-a»e  fruui  t.'ie 

.  :.   :     -             ill    t  h« 

^>'  ■     •  ■  .' .-  L'.iited 

j.   ,.;.., 

i  n  *f  r  L  o[iii:iL«- 

■             \l 

.  :    ::.  ».,     Jitr'ius 

~     i     -     !rtuunds  It." 

tiKiiru 

b. 

S'ltiir'    s  "for  th«  pur- 

;">v      ,t    ■:    .riiifactur- 

«. '  ■«  jr  111  liiltlons  of 
».kr      r  for  any  othrr 

;  .  '  ;  )•  i>  iiiv(ilvlt\if 
tli«  »»fi-'y  of  Uir 
1    :i  l.'l   .-«UK»'     ■ 

a. 

(  '  triU  u  limiUd  Iv 
1  r  "lanfili  of  urn* 
»-■<  1  :^v  V,  ;•  nr  to  tli« 
1  ■  ■  •  r  Im)  npc- 
"•«  >■  >   1'    i  ■■<ii«|ili»li 

Will  If        '     *     '      I      ,       'ill 

•  Ul  \n  !     '     I      i;  '   I 

r«lu  ■   !.)■',.,      ■ 
aJif     i«l>'U  tiiitini     il    lit! 
0(l\  W r   '  rul  UU''i>l  nil  i- 
rwu  't'    '')<    m    Uu    iikujr 


- » me     p<  ■i«T '     i^«     .  n     **• 
UK'  i),i  oiiiiiiiiiiiritUnn* 
Act.  ij  1W4,  (Mil  atwv*. 


'ir. 


.-e<-r»..'  I-  .    .f  N'„ 

1   ■..  r  '.r.-, 

:i,  ..     uaJte  over  tui'l  op- 
e.'  .'     5ucb  plant  or 
cuiiy." 


z 


President  may  "take  Im- 
mediate pomeaoioD  o( 
any  such  plant."  (Ei- 
tended  by  amendmoit 
to  "any  plant,  mine,  or 
tetility"  capable  of  pro- 
ducinu  "any  articles  or 
materials  wruch  may  be 
required  •  •  •  or  which 
may  be  txaefui"  for  the 
war  efTort.  87  P»  it  \rj 
154  I 

President  may  '  u*.  .;;, 
mediate  possession"  of 
"any  plant,  mine,  or 
facility  equipped  for  the 
manufacture,  produc- 
tion, or  mmlnx  of  any 
articles  or  materials 
whlci}  may  he  r»^iiir»-<! 
•  •  •  or  »  ,.>,:  .-imi  :.. 
uaefui"  fof  (,;m)  *  \i 
eflort. 


a.  Iff-      ■!        Mieuitni 
Uinl  tli»i»  f>i>t*  - 
(\)  wv  »r  Xhrimi  ol 

* ..      ' 

;>■'.,'  W     'iAn      ni 
I'         1)1 )  »l  Ui 

t        -1         I   ;;    .   ■ 

■•Doy, 

Of 

^  n  t»  nr'^.i  -ii'y  lo  nr*- 
M-r'      1  r  iitrnllty 

i.f  th«-   I   nin>-l  ttlatw 

a.  l'r<  "i  tont   nroclAlms  t 

mate  or  tnrvai  of  war. 

b.  Prwldent    "deem*    It 

necpM»ry  In  the  In- 
tarest  of  the  national 
Mcuriiy  and  defense   ' 

0.  Power  to  wiie  and  uiie 
property  coritlniiea  to 
''not  later  than  8 
months  after  the  ter- 
mination of  such  !>tate 
or  Uirtat  of  war"  or 
than  a  date  set  by 
concurrent  reaolutioo 
of  Coiifreas. 

k.  Becretary  of  Nary 
deems  any  existing 
plant  necessary  for 
the  natloruii  defense. 

b.  He  Is  unable  to  reach 
aKreeraent  with  its 
owner  for  its  use  or 
operation. 

a.  Plant  is  efjulpped  for  or 

capable  of  being  read- 
ily transformed  for 
the  manufacture  of 
necessary  supplies. 

b.  Owner  refuvs  to  irive 

Government  order 
precedence  or  to  fill 


Finding  and  proclama- 
tion  by  the  Presi- 
dent that— 
(IJ  there  is  an  Inter- 
ruption on  ac- 
count of  a  labor 
disturbance. 
(2)  the  war  eflort  wUl 
be  unduly   un- 
Deded, 
3    ^  I  :'t   Is   neoe»- 
«iry    lo    insura 
operation. 
Plant  mu.«  be  returned 
to   owner   within    80 
days   "after  the  res- 
toration  of  the   pro- 
ductlye  efflctency." 


Not*,. 


Noca.. 


Secretary  of  Navy 
may  o|>erate  the 
plant  "either  by 
Uovernment  t>er- 
sonnel  or  by  con- 
tract with  private 
Qrms." 

Nona    . ,     , ^  _ 


Same  "terms  and  con- 
ditions of  employ- 
ment which  were 
la  efTect  at  the 
time  lof  taking' 
poaaesaton,"  except 
that  terms  and  con- 
dlttoos  mlfht   b« 
chao^ted  by  order 
ot  the  War  Labor 
Board,  on  applic*- 
Uon.     Sees.  4,  5, 
67  SUt.  163,  16S. 


Compensatl.- 


OWT»»(f  nhaJ!  r»  [„j|^ 
••)ust  vk!  kir  „  •„. 
peri-cation  htr  th.  .i^ 
of  sum!  i>n.i»rtv  »«  i,  ,« 
t«e  tu-!  ■  ^  iht  ;hpd. 
«riU  J  .*■■'  1  ,mnil». 
Slon  uiA.;.  t;,^.  (,„!,  ^f 
a  reasonable  profit  in 
lime  of  peace,  and  the 
eoat  of  restoring  uSil 
property  to  aa  frK»d 
condition  a.*  rxuifxl  at 
the  time  of  the  t*klri|f 

rwMonahir  vaJijeofwiy 
II.  I  ••  u  V  f  riin  n  li    •    •    • 
I'  •■Ir     llm^tiii     [,> 

~  1  »'.•«  .i  ,  ; 
»  iicli  «/n  rMu,|i.,  .,  ,  ; 
•  f'vprjLl,     lo     ;:. 


)U«t  rMUi|>ri     I 
f»rtlfy    It    I 
hn  a|it>r(ipi  . 
•WT>«r    la    lib...! 
hr  .:,:i;'  ha  |.»   , 
Mill     Of     iha     an. 


|«»        111      Uir     'll.i   „■ 
Jl.       Mil.    efi<uili,.ii 


Secretary  of  Kary  may 
"flx  the  comiiensa- 
tloo." 


•  tijvu    I*-  !»..-  i..^;  JUJt.' 


Same  a*  next  aboT% 
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A  PPKN  nix  I , 


YouNGSTOWN  Co.  V.  ^.iWli-H — Continued 

Frankftirter  J  ,  nnnrnrrinir 
'^yntipiv-  an  .  vv..«  ,/  Ug^'^uUion  au!ni>Tt:nig  i'lzu^^  rif  ih'iu»trial  property — Continued 


Statute 


14.  Title  VIM,"  Reprlo- 
uig  of  War  Con- 
Uacls."  of  Kev- 
emie  Act  of  IMS, 
fiH  Htat.  21,  03.  M 
V.».C.  API)  (1M« 
•d.isec.llM.  Km- 
•cU-d  Keb,  3A,  1M4. 


I« 


HeleetltaMtlceArt 
uj    IMa.   vt  «*ui 

4M 
Knaried    Jua*    M, 
IM*. 


IT, 


Nr    aoKa)   ol   De- 
iense    Proiluction 

Act.  M  sui.  n»«, 

App  ^ecyixi-a) 
Knmied     ."^ept      *, 
11*50;  an>eiide<l,  66 
8tal  ISl.lU.Q.T., 
Inttft. 


U.  Sec.  1020)1(2)  of  De- 
fense P  r  o  d  u  r 
lion  Act  Amend- 
ments of  IWvI.  fti 
Btat.  Ul,  VJ2.  80 
U.8.C.  App.  sec. 
2081  (b). 
Enacted  July  11, 
1061. 


Duration 


As  enacted 


As  extended  or 
repealed 


To  termination  of 
boa  tin  lies. 


No  UOM  UMll. 


To  June  »,  IMI 
Out  iiee  sec. 
716(a<.  fti  SUt. 
7W,8a, 


To  June  30.  H'52, 
66  SUt    131,  144. 


Extended  lo  July 
31.  IU6I.  06  Slat. 

no. 

K«trnde<l  to  June 
an.  \\tM.  «ec  111. 
U  Stat.  Ul,  144. 


Scope  of  authority 


President  may  "lake  Im- 
mediate |>osse4tsion  of 
the  plain  or  plants  •  •  • 
and  •  •  •  ofjerate  them 
in  aooordance  with  sec.  V 
of  the  Seli^ctlve  Training 
and  Service  Acl  of  Vt¥), 
ai  amended." 


rr«al<lMil  My  **«*•  Im 
me<ll«UfNMilHiafaiiy 
iilaiil,  titlitr,  or  oil.rr 
fariliiv  •  •  •  an<l  lo  op- 
»r«lr  II  •  •  •  M  I  ha  i)rt>. 
dun  Inn  ul  stirh  ariiclw 
IN  luatvriata." 


President    may  "requlM- 
tlon     equipment.     Mip- 

fille*  or  (x>nip(>netil  parts 
hereof,  or  inDreriiiijt  or 
fartllilei  nei'e^.Hary  for 
the  manufnciure,  fenr- 
Idtui,  or  ofieratMia  of 
stich  e<iulpmeBt,  Hip- 
pUes,  or  cooipoMnt 
parU."  64  Stat  7W, 
7W.  Rattricted  in  tbe 
main  to  personal  \irop- 
erty  by  sec.  102(b),  66 
sua.  U2. 


Court  condemnation  of 
re-il  proi)erty  m  accord- 
ance with  exlstinx  sUt- 
utes. 


Limitations  on  Its 

exercise 


L  The  Secretary  of  a  De- 
partment deems  the 
price  of  an  article  or 
■ervloe  required  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  by 
the  Department  la 
unr«»a8onable. 

a.  Tbe  Seoretary ,  after  tbe 

refusal  of  the  |ienoa 
turnlslilnf  the  article 
or  service  to  agree  to  a 
price,  seu  a  priov 
e.  The  peraoo  "willfully 
refuses,  or  willfully 
talW"  lo  fumiHli  the 
ariiclos  or  servu^M  at 
tlM  price  ftied  by  Uie 
Iwrelary. 

k,  Prwident  with  AdftM 
of  the  National  M* 
ruiity  hpnoiirrei 
Itoitril  lirleriiiiiieN 
|ir«>nt|il  del  I  MO  ,v  of 
ariiriM  or  iiiHlt>rlali 
I*  "III  lh»  liUerest  ul 
Ilia  iiailunal  m>0U' 
my  " 

b,  PromirMaMil  "ha*  )x>«>n 

MiilMM-lMd  by  III* 
ronmN  «xoluiilvely 
tor  lb*  use  of  lilt 
Armiwl  Kortmn"  or 
Ui»  AK( 

0.  Owner  retusMor  falls  to 
give  prtoKtMiee  lo 
uovrrnmiuit  order 
placed  With  nniice 
that  It  li  made  imr- 
suiuit  to  this  secilon, 
or  to  nil  the  order 
profierly. 

Pre^dent  determine*  that; 

a.  its  use  It "  needed  for 

national  defen.y," 

b.  the  need  l!>"lmme<ll- 

ate  and  Imt^end- 
Ing,"  "will  not  ad- 
mit of  delay  or  re- 
sort to  any  other 
source  of  supply," 
0.  other  reasonable 

means  of  obtaining 
u^e  of  the  pror)erty 
ha\e  ^)een  ex- 
hausted. 


President  deems  the  real 
property  "necessary  in 
the  interest  of  national 
defense." 


Terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  dur- 
ln(  seiiure 


Comr'ew<iMt:on 


N'(»e 


».-  iicj;  at)ove. 


NOM. 


None. 


None 


'Fair  Rtiil  hi«t  (yiinjHi.'.s 
iiou  shall  b«  paia. 


PrMident  shall  da> 
terimueju't  com|)en<<a' 
tlon  a«  of  the  lime  tlie 
property  is  taken;  if 
owner  h  dissatisfied,  he 
shall  be  t>rompiiv  p.aid 
75  percent  of  tl>e 
amount  determined  by 
the  President  and  may 
sue  within  3  years  la 
the  district  courts  or 
the  Court  of  Claims, 
regardless  of  the 
amount  involved,  for 
the  re^t  of  "Just  oom- 
peiL^ation  " 

Under  existing  sututea 
for  condemnation.  Im- 
mediate possession 
given  only  ui)on 
deposit  of  amoimt 
"estimated  to  be  just 
compensation."  75  ner- 
cent  of  which  is  im- 
mediately paid  with- 
out prejudice  to  ;■  c 
owner. 


SlAIr.^  COIJI':    ilKI.ATTNCi  TO  PKH- 

soNNi-;:.  M.\nKK-.s  in  i;  .s   cuast 

GUARD 

Mr.  MAnNT"'~-ON'  ^!:■  Prr  .'^idnnt,  by 
request  I  .:/.;  .xluc  »•  fo;  awpr'H': -rtle  rvt- 
erence,  a  bill  to  u.ii'  iid  ceilam  sfcti.di.s 
of  •:'1p  14.  Urrted  l-uaes  Code.  relaiiiiK 
to  ;':^iii.:.tl  n.at;c:s  in  Ihe  US  Coai^t 
Guard,  a:;d  '.o^  othtT  purpose.s  I  a^k 
unanimous  consont  that  a  letter  from 
the  Ariing  .StH'ietary  of  l.he  Treasary  re- 
qu<s'.  .i.K  t;;e  proposed  legi.slation  be 
pnr.U'd  m  tl-ie  Record 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  will 
be  received  and   apj):  L-pi'.ut^.  ly  refe.'ied. 


and.  without  objection   tlic  letter  >^i!l  be 
printed  in  the  I^ecord 

The  bill  <S  ^811'  to  amend  certain 
.<;ections  of  title  14,  United  .Siate.s  Cxie 
n  .atinp  to  pprsonnel  matt-(MS  m  the  U  S 
CuL-^t  (;.;;»rd  aTid  for  other  purposes. 
;:.•:•  hict'd  My  Mr  M-kcntson,  by  request, 
•Aa,>  M'^iiM-d,  I'-ad  twice  by  its  title,  and 
reff-rrftl  to  ihe  Cunimitlee  on  Int-er- 
stat^  and  F,)reiKn  Commerce 

Vno  li'ttt  r  pr(sentea  by  Mr.  Magnvson 
IS  a5  fallows 
The   !'Ri.s::fNT  .jF  the  Senate. 

;-:r  r;.fre  '.f-  trnr.&niilte<I  herewith  a 
dr:i-'t  .'  a  pru;>ose<l  bill  "To  amend  cer- 
ta.1:.  .sei,  i;  .i.s  o.'  i.i.e  14.  Unlt«l  States  Code, 
rclo'ii.K'  '■  pers-  ;.i.e;  n-.atl*r8  In  the  US 
C  .iws •.(,.. in:. ;    hi.ci  .'    r  1,,  iher  i^urposes  " 


The  peiieral  purpose  o!  t!.i5  pr^  p^k^h'.  is  :o 
iriCrt-H-se  tlie  efficiency  hiia  ei'.f~\.^ei.fsf- 
the  Coast  Guard  by  iiriprovenier.t  ir.  ce-t.iiii 
tt..'.  .tes  relating  i-o  Hi.d  go\eri.;:.g  ^'  ".i.-Jt 
tiuarcl  tirgariuaiion,  Cwnip  •!■; t;i.>r.  a:.d  psr- 
f-or.i.f,  ftdniii.;slrui.,)ri  Ii.  t}roHa  terms  i:\:b 
pr  p<.)&a;  w.iUid  serve  t<_i  li^  nicreii-se  \..e 
pre.'-ei.t  liir.it-atu.n  o'.  4  years  app'.K-ub.e  :  j 
ex:eiisr!iis  nl  enlistments  t,)  a  i.ew  l;i:;::-i- 
tion  oJ  6  years,  (2i  increase  tl-^e  present 
innitation  ot  3  t>00  ci.immis.Mi  aiec  ..fficer  per- 
8<..-nnel  to  a  new  Um.itatiLUi  o!  3,5'.K,i.  3  ■  im- 
prove the  organ.ization  and  coiiip-,.>siii;::.  ;,■! 
both  the  civihan  teaching  staff  and  the  per- 
m.anent  commissioned  teaching  staff  at  the 
C  <ast  Guard  Academy;  i4)  improve  the  or- 
ganization and  compoeltlon  oJ  the  top  com- 
mand by  ehm,!natlng  the  present  statutory 
p.,)sitlon  of  Engineer  In  Chief,  eUmlnaung 
the    pre!>€nt    statutory    term    of    ♦    years    lor 
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the  Assistant  Commandant:  and  providing 
for  the  Increased  ?rade  of  admiral  for  an  of- 
ficer while  serving  as  Commandant,  and  of 
Vice  Admiral  f  .r  an  officer  whKe  servir.g  aa 
an  Assistant  Commandant;  and  (6)  repeal 
certain  perunent  poruons  of  title  14  which 
would  be  rendert?d  obsolete  by  the  sub- 
stantive changes  pr'jp«jsed. 

The  memorandum  attached  seta  forth  in 
greater  detail  the  need  for  and  natvire  of  this 
proposal  and  an  explar.ati  )ri  and  analysis 
of  each   provision  of   the  proposed  bill 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  v^'i  w  ".:  i  My 
the  proposed  bill  before  -h^  S-'.,  :•••  A  -i-.ri..- 
lar  propcoed  bill  has  b'^cn  transmitted  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  H  u^e  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  Department   has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the   Budget  that   there   is   no  ob- 
jection   to    the   submission   of    the   proposed 
legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Very  truly  yours. 

A.  Gn-MORK  Flues, 
Act'.rig  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


Mem^'ra.vdum  on  Proposed  Bill  "To  Ame^^d 
Certain  Sections  op  Titi.e  14,  United 
States  Code.  Re:,ati?jg  to  Personnel  Mat- 
ters    IN     THE     y.NTTTD     SXATT-S     COAST     GrKStU, 

AND  roR   Other   Pcrp<:)ses" 

The  £;eneral  pu.-pose  of  this  proposed  lec- 
Islation  is  to  increise  the  efficiency  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Cciot  Guard  by  Improve- 
ment In  certain  basic  statutes  relating  to 
and  governing  Coast  Guard  organization. 
composition  and  personnel  administration. 
As  noted  in  the  letter  of  transmittal  hereto, 
this  proposal  seeks  to  amend  certain  appli- 
cable provisions  of  title  14.  United  States 
Ccxle,  pertaining  to — 

The  administration  of  enlisted  personnel 
of  the  Coast  Guard; 

The  administration  of  commissioned  offi- 
cer  personnel   of  the   Coast   Guard; 

The  adm.lnlstratlon  of  the  Cua«t  Guard 
Academy;   and 

The  ad.m:n:stra-:on  of  the  Office  of  the 
Comraanda.nt  at  C  ^ast  Guard  Headquarters. 

There  follows  a  detailed  explanation  and 
analysis  of  each  of  these  major  areas  of 
consideration. 

THX     ADMINISTRATION     OF    EVLI'JTrT)     PERSONNEL 
OF     THE     COAST     ClARD 

Section  365  of  title  14.  presently  provides 
for  voluntary  extensions  of  enllstmente  by 
enimed  personnel  of  the  Coast  Guard  for  a 
total  period  of  not  to  exceed  4  full  years. 
This  proposed  legislation  would  serve  to  In- 
crease this  limitation  to  a  period  of  not  to 
exceed  6  full  years. 

The  Introduction  of  new  weapons,  elec- 
tronic devices  and  systems  In  the  Coast 
Guard  today  and  the  various  training  pro- 
grams involving  technical  skills  require  en- 
listed personnel  having  considerable  back- 
ground, experience  and  training.  In  order 
to  provide  such  training  and  be  assured  of 
the  benefits  resul';ing  therefrom.  It  is  neT^- 
sary  that  such  enlisted  personnel  have  r,b- 
Ugated  service  of  from  1  to  8  years  prir  r  tn 
being  accepted  f  r  additi  )nal  tralninir  In- 
dividuals may  obtain  the  necessary  oblleated 
■ervic«  either  by  extension  of  enlistmert  or 
reenllstment  for  a  rtlpuiated  number  of 
years.  However.  In  many  cases,  as  a  result 
of  the  existing  restriction  on  extensions  of 
enlistment,  the  Individual  member  mnv  ac- 
quire iufflclent  obligated  service  onlv  by 
being  discharged  eajly  for  the  convenience 
of  the  Goverment  and  Immediately  reen list- 
ing; for  the  required  number  of  yeirs  neces- 
sary to  qualify  him  as  eligible  for  the  desired 
specialized  training  Ear.y  administrative 
discharges  of  this  type  are  often  'ondesirable 
to  both  the  individual  and  the  Coaat  Guard 
It  may  be  undesirable  to  the  individuaJ 
member  since  an  e.irly  discharge  fr.m  a  prl.jr 
enlistment   f,/r   whlca   a   reenllstment   bonus 


has  been  paid  requires  a  pro  rata  return  of 
that  portion  of  the  bonus  for  tlm^  n'-i'  ac- 
tually .served  in  the  previous  er.l.s' ::.'■;. t. 
The  C■■'d_^;  Gu.\rd  alsfj  w  ul-i  prefer  a  s;;r.;..»> 
extension  of  enlistment  In  lieu  of  early  dis- 
charge lna,omuch  oj,  ti.e  adin.:il.sLrat..,j;.  »w:k 
requ.re'i  ;:.  tue  ca.se  jf  a  discharge  and  sub- 
sequent reenllstment  Is  necessarily  conald- 
erabiy  greater. 

Therefore.  In  order  that  highly  qualified 
personnel  may  be  attracted  to  advanced 
training  programs  without  loss  of  benefits 
and  also  to  permit  more  economical  and 
efficient  administration  by  the  Coast  Guard, 
this  change  In  the  extension  of  enlistments 
has    been   recommended. 

THE  ADA:;.NI.«:TRA"nON  OF  COMMISSIONKD  omCEB 
PHISONNIX  or  THE  COAST  CUAAD 

Section  42  of  title  14  presently  fixes  a 
limit  of  3.000  on  the  total  number  of  com- 
m.lssloned  officers  on  the  active  list  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  including  permanent,  tempo- 
rary, temporary  service,  and  Reserve  offi- 
cers on  active  duty,  but  excluding  com- 
missioned warrant  officers.  The  amendment 
to  this  section  proposed  would  increase  the 
limit  to  3.500. 

The  authorized  commissioned  officer  billets 
in  the  service  on  December  1.  1958.  showed 
2,885  persons.  The  military  personnel  billet 
plan  In  support  of  the  Coast  Guard's  fiscal 
year  1960  budget  Includes  a  commissioned  of- 
ficer strength  of  2.957.  Not  Included  in  this 
latter  figure  Is  a  tentative  Increase  of  42 
commissioned  officers  required  as  an  Initial 
Increment  for  Implementation  of  the  Federal 
Boating  Act  of  1958  (Public  Law  85-911)  and 
approximately  52  more  for  the  loran  A  and 
lomn  C  program  expansion  in  fiscal  years 
1960  and  1961.  It  Is  estimated  that  on  July 
1.  1959.  a  total  of  2,978  commissioned  offi- 
cers win  be  required  In  the  service  for  all 
purposes,  and  that  thereafter,  due  to  ex- 
pansion of  the  loran  programs  alone,  this 
total  requirement  will  exceed  3.000  at  some 
time  during  the  latter  part  of  fiscal  year  1960 
or  the  early  part  of  fiscal  year  1961. 
The  permanency  of  the  programs  underUken 
which  require  additional  officers  leaves  no 
alternative  but  to  request  of  the  Congress 
an  Increase  In  officer  strength.  The  Nation's 
Naval  Establishment  could  well  use  these 
additional  trained  officers  during  an  emer- 
gency. The  Increase  requested  Is  reason- 
able, necessary,  and  urgent. 

THE    ADMINISTRATION    OF   THX   COAST   CUAXO 
ACADKMT 

Presently,  sections  186  through  191  of  title 
14  make  provisions  for  the  composition,  or- 
ganization, method  of  appointment,  grade 
level,  credit  for  service,  and  retirement  for 
both  the  civilian  teaching  staff  and  the 
permanent  commissioned  teaching  staCT  at 
the  Coast  Guard  Academy.  This  proposed 
legislation  would  serve  to  improve  the  over- 
all administration  of  the  Academy  by  making 
appropriate  modifications  in  certain  exist- 
ing statutory  provisions,  applicable  to  both 
the  civilian  and  permanent  commissioned 
teaching  staffs  at  t.^e  Academy 

Currently,  appointments  to  positions  on 
th.'  teaching  st.iff  at  the  Academy  are  made 
subject  uj  the  competitive  provisions  of  the 
cl.  i:  service  laws  and  regulations.  Many 
derlrable  Individuals  are  reluctant  to  com- 
pete f-r  a  teaching  position  at  the  Academy 
for  var;  lun  -emnr.r*  Ru'-li  a  rf^|U!rement  un- 
d  ;  y  r--  r.jts  the  appointing  authority  In 
his  selection  of  applicants  and  does  not  con- 
ccn.'crm  to  the  manner  .^f  selection  and  em- 
plcyment  utilized  at  the  US  Naval  Academy 
and  leading  higher  Institutions  of  learning. 
The  restriction  on  the  number  of  clvUlans 
so  employed  to  eight  has  hampered  tl.e  ad- 
ministration of  the  Academy  The  need  fjr 
mere  civilian  teachers  has  Increased  with  the 
gradual  expansion  of  the  Academy  to  fulfill 


the  growing  needs  of  the  service  TT.rre  has 
not  been  the  necessary  accompanying  fiex- 
IblUty  In  the  employment  of  civilian  mem- 
be's  of  the  teaching  staff.  The  term  "civilian 
Instructor"  has  been  broadened  to  '"civilian 
member  of  the  teaching  staff  '  to  Include  all 
forms  of  civilian  teaching  employment  and 
the  various  titles  of  these  members,  and  to 
conform  to  the  group  nomenclature  utilized 
In  describing  the  permanent  commissioned 
teaching  members  In  sections  187.  188,  189. 
and  190  of  title  14.  This  term  has  been 
utilised  also  In  describing  a  similar  group 
of  teaching  Individuals  in  title  10  of  the 
US  Code,  which  relates  to  the  VS.  Naval 
Academy. 

With  the  increased  need  for  commissioned 
officers  In  the  service  over  the  past  decade 
the  number  of  graduates  from  the  Academy 
has  Increased,  necessitating  a  larger  perma- 
nent commissioned  teaching  staff  with  fiex- 
Iblllty  in  Its  composition  to  permit  adjust- 
ments when  demands  upon  the  academy 
change.  The  current  restrictions  on  the 
number  of  professors,  associate  professors, 
assistant  professors,  and  Instructors  preclude 
expansion  and  appropriate  distribution  of 
the  teaching  staff  to  conform  to  patterns  of 
teaching  staffs  adopted  at  modem  contempo- 
rary Institutions. 

The  descriptive  adjective  "commissioned" 
has  been  deleted  when  reference  Is  made  to 
an  Instructor  on  the  permanent  commis- 
sioned teaching  staff  inasmuch  as  the  de- 
scriptive term  applies  to  all  the  teachers  In 
this  group  and  Is  misleading  when  used  only 
before  the  word  Instructor.  The  change 
has   been  made  for  purposes  of  clarity. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THX  OFFlClt  OF  THB 
COMMANDANT  AT  COAST  GUARD  HXAO- 
QUASTZaS 

There  are  four  Items  Included  In  this  gen- 
eral proposal,  as  follows; 

1.  Elmlnatlon  of  the  present  requirement 
for  the  statutory  appointment  of  the  Knjjl- 
neer  In  Chief  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

Section  47  of  Title  14  presently  provides 
for  the  statutory  appointment  of  the  Engi- 
neer In  Chief  of  the  Ooast  Guard.  •ecti.)n 
48  provides  for  the  permanent  grade  and 
placement  on  the  active  list  of  an  officer 
whose  statutory  term  of  service  as  Engineer 
In  Chief  has  expired,  and  section  49  pro- 
vides for  the  retirement  of  an  officer  who 
has  served  as  Engineer  In  Chief  for  a  speci- 
fied period  of  years.  This  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  abolish  the  statutory  office  of 
the  Engineer  in  Chief  of  the  Coast  Guard. 
and  repeal  the  provisions  of  Title  14  appli- 
cable to  this  office. 

The  requirement  for  the  statutory  ap- 
pointment of  the  Engineer  In  Chief  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Is  a  relic  of  the  days  when  the 
Coast  Guard  had  an  engineering  "staff 
corps'.  The  abolishment  of  this  "staff 
corps"  some  years  ago  and  the  progressive 
organizational  development  of  the  Ooast 
Guard  since  that  time  have,  together,  logi- 
cally removed  the  need  lor  a  continuation 
of  this  requirement. 

Today,  the  Engineer  In  Chief  of  the  Coast 
Gtiard  Is  the  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Engineer- 
ing, and  in  Coast  Guard  organization  as  now 
defined,  he  has  exactly  the  sams  stature 
as  the  other  Chiefs  of  Offices  of  the  Ooait 
Guard  (Operations,  Personnel.  Merchant 
Marino  Safety  and  Comptroller*  It  has 
never  been  necessary  to  provide  for  sUtutotr 
appointment  of  the  Chiefs  of  Headquarters 
Offices,  nca-  is  there  any  remaining  valid 
reason  for  the  continuation  of  the  ''a-ut-  ry 
appointment  process  In  the  case  of  the  Eli.^.- 
neer  In  Chief. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  ts  obrlous  good 
reason  for  the  Commandant  of  the  r^ast 
Guard  to  have  the  same  admlnU'ra-lve  flexi- 
bility In  selecting,  assigning,  and  determin- 
ing the  tour  of  duty  of  the  Engineer  in  Chief 
that  he  presently  possesses  In  respect  to  all 


other  headquarters  chiefs  of  offices.  Eu^h 
of  these  officers.  Including  the  Engineer  In 
Chief,  is  a  principal  staff  asslftar.t  to  the 
Commandant  under  the  Assistant  O^mman- 
dnnt;  each  has  a  comparable  place  in  the 
basic  organization  of  the  Coast  Guard,  and 
each  has  equal  responsibility  In  his  rejspec- 
tlve  staff  area.  It  follows  logically,  tl-cn. 
that  each  of  thtssc  officers  should  be  subject 
to  the  same  process  of  designation  and 
assignment. 

2  Elimination  of  the  present  requirement 
lor  a  fixed  4-year  term  upon  appointment  of 
the  Assistant  Commandant  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  and  statutory  provision.  Instead,  for 
the  administrative  selection  and  designation 
of  such  ofDcer. 

Sections  47.  48.  and  49  of  title  14  relate 
to  the  appointment,  subsequent  active  serv- 
ice retirement  of  the  Assistant  Commandant 
of  the  Coast  Guard  This  proposed  legrlsla- 
tlon  seek."?  to  eliminate  the  present  require- 
ment for  a  fixed  4-year  term  of  office  for  this 
officer,  but  at  the  same  time  It  would  con- 
tinue to  provide  for  his  administrative  selec- 
tion and  designation.  This  change  would 
follow  the  procedure  prescribed  by  law  (title 
101  In  administrative  assignment  of  the  Vice 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  US  Armv  and  UP  Air  Force, 
the  Assistant  Ct^mmaiidant.  US.  Marine 
Corps  and  the  E>epuly  Cblefs  of  Naval  Ojicra- 
tlons.  US  Navy 

The  Assistant  Commandant  is  the  imme- 
diate and  primary  assistant  to  the  Com- 
mandant and.  as  such.  Is  the  second  senior 
officer  in  the  Coast  Ounrd  Under  present 
(and  proposed)  law,  the  Assistant  Com- 
mandant perfonns  eurh  d-.Mfv  n^  the 
C-ommandant  may  prefer  '^'^  a-  :  arts  as 
Commandant  during  the  absence  or  disabil- 
ity of  the  Comxnandant  This  Ls  an  impor- 
tant and  responsible  position  In  Coast  Guard 
organization 

Admlnlstrritlvely,  no  sper'al  advantae-e  or 
benefit  is  ati.ached  to  the  rfqiurcmcnt  for  a 
flted  4-year  term  of  the  A.-^si'^tant  Comman- 
dant. An  officer  nonnallv  chosr  n  f' r  the  p>osl- 
tlon  of  Ass.stant  Comma:. dant  will  have 
already  undergone  close  screening  by  the 
usual  procedure  pH"escnbed  for  selection  and 
promotion  t<'  senior  grade,  and  with  the  fur- 
ther close  t<  reenlng  envisioned  by  the  pro- 
posed legislation  It  Is  nut  considered  tl  at 
the  fixed  term  will  serve  any  further  useful 
purpose. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  extremely 
desirable  that  the  Commandant  and  the  ."Sec- 
retary have  adequate  administrative  flexi- 
bility In  deflgnatlng  an  officer  to  this  poet. 
There  Is  evident  merit  In  being  able  to  pre- 
scribe the  tcur  of  duty  of  an  Assistant  Com- 
mandant to  coincide  precisely  with  admin- 
istrative ne<ds  at  any  given  time.  This  is 
not  now  possible  since  under  the  present 
statutory  requirement  this  officer  must  be 
appointed  fir  a  specified  tenure  of  office. 
This  can  preclude  sufficient  "stagger  "  In 
assignment  for  continuity  of  administration 
and  might  lead  to  a  situation  In  which  a 
Commandant  Is  unable  to  terminate  the 
services  of  t.n  officer  In  the  jxjsltlon  of  As- 
sistant Commandant,  though  this  officer  m.ay 
lack  capability  or  suitability  for  continuance 
In  this  office. 

Under  thi-  proposed  legislation  sufficient 
safeguards  vould  be  provided  for  these  con- 
tingencies. The  present  requirement  for  the 
statutory  ap  xilntment  of  the  Assistant  Com- 
mandant to  lag  grade  has  been  r?lnlned  The 
revised  wording  of  this  section  also  provides 
that  the  oHcer  so  designated  to  serve  as 
Assistant  Command'\nt  t)e  selected  from 
among  thosr  ofUcers  on  the  active  list  hold- 
ing a  permanent  commission  as  captain  or 
aboTS.  Pres<mtly,  an  officer  with  the  grade  of 
commander  could  be  apnoirit«d  fi*  Assistant 
Commandant,  This  u  inconsistent  with  the 
existing  requirement  tliat  an  c  ffli  er  must 
hold  the  grude  of  permanent  captain  to  bs 
promoted  to  the  grade  of  rear  admlra:. 
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S  Provision  for  the  Increased  grade  of 
adrnlraj  for  a  Commandant  of  the  Coast 
Oufird,  while  so  serving. 

Section  44  cf  title  14  presently  fljtes  the 
grade  of  an  officer  wiaie  serving  as  Comniau- 
daiil  of  the  Co;i*t  Guard  as  vice  admiral. 
TT.e  lepi^Of,', ;-.r.  pr  'jvjsed  would  serve  t<.)  m- 
cre.ise  uhe  grade  ol  a  Command Hi^t  t.:.  Uiat  of 
admiral.  There  are  several  significant  con- 
siderations  which   prompt    this   proposal 

First,  there  is  the  Important  consideration 
of  proper  composition  ai.d  organization  <  f 
the  Coast  Guard  The  Coast  Guard,  as  is 
true  of  the  other  Armed  Forces,  can  be  lik- 
ened to  a  corporation  doing  fubf^tantial  buj^i- 
neas.  and  the  Commandant  of  the  Cnast 
Guard  can  be  readily  compared  with  the  pres- 
ident of  a  large  corporation.  As  Comman- 
dant of  the  Coast  Guard,  an  officer  while  so 
serving  has  on  the  order  of  35.000  personnel, 
both  military  and  civilian,  under  his  com- 
mand and  supervision;  he  Ls  resp>onslble  for 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  some  1 .750 
separate  Coast  Guard  facilities  located  within 
the  continental  United  States  and  in  many 
oversea  areas;  he  has  in  his  custody  and  good 
keeping  Ooveroment  property  valued  at 
nearly  $2  billion;  he  controls  and  administers 
Government  Fp>ending  on  the  order  of  about 
a  quarter  billion  dollars  each  year;  and  his 
total  Job  encompa&ses  some  20  to  30  sep- 
arately identifiable  duties,  demanding  a  wide 
range  of  experience,  knowledge,  and  know- 
how.  Moreover,  as  "president  of  the  cor- 
poration." he  Is  In  close  and  continuing 
contact  with  many  of  the  top  echeions  of 
industry  and  of  Government  (both  military 
and  civilian).  He  must  also  maintain  con- 
tact with  many  Individuals  in  pruatp  enter- 
prises. In  some  inftances,  these  business 
contacts  are  at  the  international  level.  In 
these  re8p>ectfi  the  fcope  and  content  of  re- 
sponsibility Involved  and  associated  elements 
such  as  prestige  are  Job  factors  which  can- 
not be  regarded  UghUy. 

Second,  It  is  important  to  emphasize  that 
the  present  proposal  to  give  the  Commandant 
of  the  Coast  Guard  the  higher  grade  of  ad- 
miral Is  not  without  precedent  During 
World  War  II  and  until  19o0,  the  C-r  mman- 
dant  did  hold  the  grade  of  admiral  Bafl- 
cally.  this  higher  grado  was  a  prixluct  of  the 
war  and  a  direct  result  fif  the  mobilization 
requirement  attendant  thereto  and.  as  such. 
was  prompted  partly  by  the  C  last  Gur^rds 
Increased  wartime  strength.  Despite  U.is. 
there  Is  little  doubt  but  that  the  decision  at 
that  time  to  provide  the  Con.mandant  of  the 
Coast  Guard  with  the  foi;r-.«t;j-  grade  of 
admiral  was  founded  also  on  the  loclcal  de- 
sire to  afford  the  Commandant  suitable  rank 
status  within  the  Navy.  It  is  significant, 
also,  to  note  that  the  higher  grade  of  adn.iral 
was  first  held  by  the  Commandant  during 
the  war  years  when  the  Coast  Guard  wa-c 
serving  as  a  s[>eclallzed  but  subordin;-.te  serv- 
ice under  the  Navy,  rather  than  in  its  pres- 
ent-day status  of  an  independent  branch  of 
the  Armed  FcK-ces  under  the  Tre:-.sury  More- 
over, in  the  event  of  mobiii/Ation  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  the  Con.mandam  in  an 
equitable  rank  status  with  the  duels  ol  tl.e 
other  Armed  Forces 

Third,  there  are  tie  related  considerations 
of  rank-to-strength  ratio  and  promotional 
opportunity  in  the  Ooast  Guard,  as  viewed 
In  terms  of  parity  with  other  Armed  Force*. 
Justification  for  the  increased  grade  of  ur.e 
Commandant  of  the  C-oast  Guard  shoujd  not 
be  biised  simp.v  on  a  me-to  parity  with 
the  other  services,  nonetheless  these  are 
str(  ng  contributing  considerations  Gen- 
erally spfiik.r.j  the  bii.Kic  stAiutPS  governing 
the  other  Armed  Forces  provide  In  respect 
to  each  of  these  services  that  atx^ut  15  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  flag  or  general 
officers  In  the  respective  Fervlces  may  Ber^e 
in  the  three-  and  four-star  prndes  of  vice 
adnUral   and    aUii-lral   or   lieutenant   general 


ana  general.  Tl^is  means,  in  effect,  that  in 
the  other  services  the  ratio  of  officers  serving 
In  grades  above  rear  admiral /major  general 
to  those  serving  in  those  grade*  is  about  1 
to  7,  hence  it  fuUows  Uiat  each  officer  serv- 
liiLg  lii  a  tuo-staj  grade  has  about  1  in 
7  opp<iriunlty  for  further  promotion  to 
the  t!..-ee-  or  four-?t,ir  i-r-.^c.-.'-  Tl.is  is  not 
present.y  the  cai.e  m  it.t  Coast  Guard.  In 
terms  of  the  Coast  Guards  fi:ig  f^-eneth  of 
17  olS.ers,  the  rati>  ■.  .f  t>Scers  serving  m  a 
grade  above  rear  admiral  lo  the  number  of 
officers  In  that  grade  is  presently  1  In  16. 
since  only  the  Commanditni  u<  w  holds  a 
grade  higher  than  two  stiu-s.  This  ratio  is, 
of  course,  £ub£La.nt.ai;y  less  than  that  m  the 
other  Armed  F^r^tb.  which  is  l  in  7. 
However,  if  the  changes  advocated  are  ac- 
cepted, the  Coast  Guard  will  then  he  al.  wed 
a  ratio  similar  to  that  of  the  oii.er  sr-rv.ces. 
There  would  then  be  15  rfflcfrs  eervine  as 
rear  admirais  and  1  each  as  vice  admu.'-al 
Euid  admiral.  T:.e  promotiona.  ;  pjx)rtunity 
of  rear  acmirals  w  juld  ihen  compare  favor- 
ably with  the.r  cxiri temporaries  m  the  otiier 
Armed  Forces. 

Fiua'.iy.  section  44  of  title  14  presently  pro- 
vides tiiat  a  Commandant  may  be  a;  pointed 
from  ameng  thiise  of^cer^  on  the  acilve  list 
who  hold  the  permanent  gr.ide  of  comman- 
der or  above.  Here  again,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  earlier,  this  requlren.ent  fli  uld 
be  revised  to  be  consistent  w.th  the  require- 
ment that  only  captains  are  eligible  for  pro- 
motion to  flag  rank 

4.  Provision  It*r  the  Increased  prade  of 
vice  admiral  for  an  Asslstnr.t  C  r.iii.andant 
of  the  Coast  Guard,  while  so  serving  and  his 
retirement. 

Section  47  of  title  14  presently  fixes  the 
grade  of  an  officer  while  s-  r\  .nc  iii  AsbitXAnt 
Commandant  of  the  (Doa*t  Guard  as  rear  ad- 
miral (upper  half  >  .  The  revlrlon  of  this 
sectlin  being  proposed  wou  d  serve  to  In- 
crease this  grade  to  that  cf  vice  ad.mlraL 
Justification  for  this  proposal  should  be  evi- 
dent from  earlier  discussions  in  this  memo- 
randum relating  to  the  increased  grade  of 
the  C- >m.m'uidant 

In  addition.  Inasmuch  as  the  A^ilstant 
Comniandant  ranks  next  aft^r  the  C.  m- 
mandant  and  Is  the  second  seiil'^r  officer  la 
the  Coc^t  Guard,  the  du*ies  and  repponsl- 
l.l.ties  of  the  C'.mmandant '8  office  devolve 
upon  him  during  the  absence  or  dirablhty 
of  the  Commandant  or  m  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  la  the  office  of  Commandant  It 
Lb  obvious  that  the  total  Job  of  tiie  Asfistant 
Commandant  is  sli!:ilar  tc  that  of  the  Com- 
m.indant.  In  view  of  the  weight  of  respon- 
slbillty  Imposed  upon  the  Arslfant  C  im- 
mar.d.int  and  the  vl'al  nature  of  his  posi- 
tion. It  Is  only  appropriate  that  he  shoaijd 
hold  a  grade  commensurate  with  his  Job, 
that  of  vice  admiral. 

With  the  C-ommandant  serving  in  the 
prr.de  of  admiral  ar.d  the  Assistant  Comman- 
d  .r.t  serving  in  the  grade  of  vice  admiral, 
there  would  be  a  natural  and  locical  prade 
separat.iin  between  the  Commandant,  the 
Assiftaiii  Commandant  and  staP  office  chiefs 
and  top  line  commanders  irear  admirals). 
At  present,  the  Ass-st.ar.t  Coimmandant  a^  a 
rear  admiral  Le  indistlng'.ilshablp  from  all 
other  r»'ar  admirals,  gradewise  This  is  not 
a  proper  recognition  of  his  real  Ftatus  The 
proposal  to  Increase  the  grade  of  the  Assist- 
am  Commandant  to  vice  admiral  would  re- 
Fi't  ir.  an  executive  pattern  frllowing  ac- 
cepted principles  of  sound  organization  and 
man.'ipement 

Final. y  increasing  the  grade  of  the  Assist- 
ant Conimandant  to  vice  admiral  would  give 
him  equitable  statu*  with  the  second  senior 
ofBcer  I  the  .Assistant  Commandant)  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  and  more  r.iitable  stntus  with 
the  second  senior  officers  In  the  ether  Armed 
Forces,  all  of  whom  serve  In  4 -star  grade. 
Retirenicnt    of    the    As&ifcti.nt    C-ommandant 
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In  3-star  grade  would  b«  permitted  only 
after  2'/,  years'  service  In  this  office  or  physi- 
cal disability  while  In  office,  otherwise  even- 
tual retirement  of  this  officer  would  be  in 
his  regular  permanent  grade  unless  entitled 
to  a  higher  retired  grade  pursuant  to  other 
provisions  of  law  except  section  243  of 
title  14. 

The  proposals  to  eliminate  the  reqUre- 
raent  for  the  statutory  appointment  of  the 
Assistant  C'lmmandant  and  the  Engineer  In 
Chief  would  not  become  efTectlve  im'.;:  the 
expiration  of  the  present  terms  of  app-'iir.t- 
ment  held  by  the  present  Incumbents  The 
proposals  to  Increase  the  grades  of  the  Com- 
mandant and  the  Assistant  Commandant 
would  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of 
the  month  following  enactment  of  this  act. 

I  COST  AXD  BtTDGET  DATA 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  require 
only  an  insignificant  increase  in  Coast  G.iard 
(Treasviry  Department)  appropriations 
The  added  annual  cost  for  the  proprjs.ila 
contained  herein  would  total  approxim.^';e:y 
$8,900.  This  figure  would  include  the  fviture 
Increased  retired  pay  of  an  average  of  f*  j 
retired  Commandants  and  two  retired  As- 
sistant Commandants,  this  beinj;  the  aver- 
age number  of  officers  in  those  categories 
over  the  past  several  years. 


AMENDMENT  OP  COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT  RELATIVE  TO  PAINTINrj 
AND  ILLUMINATION  OF  RADIO 
TOWERS 

Mr.  MAGNU30N.  Mr  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce,  f  )r  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  with  re.spect  to  the 
painting  and  illumination  of  radio  tow- 
ers. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Fedt'ral 
Communications  Commission  requesting 
the  proposed  legislation  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  2812'  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  with  respect  to 
the  painting  and  illumination  of  radio 
towers,  introduced  by  Mr  M\GN't.'.soN-.  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  i*,s 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit*,  'e  on 
Interstate  and  Foreitjn  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr  M.^gntjson 
Is  as  follows: 

Federal  CoMMUNif^rioNs  Comml-^-sion. 
Wa-^hington,  D  C  .  December  18,  1959 
Tjtr  Vice  President 
US   Senate.  Wa-ih:nQton.  D  C 

DiLAR  Mr.  Vice  PsEsroEMT  The  C- .mrri!,';s!r,n 
wishes  to  recommend  a^^in  f  <r  *he  ^.n.-^iri -or- 
ation of  the  Con^^eiss  the  enactment  of  leg- 
islation amending  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (as  amended  I  to  require  that  aban- 
doned or  unused  radio  to<,vers  continue  to 
meet  the  same  painting  and  lighting  re- 
quirements that  would  be  applicable  if  such 
towers  were  being  used  pursuant  to  llcen.<ie 
issued  by  the  Federal  Communications  C  m- 
mlsslon  (  47  U  a  C  303 1  q )  ) . 

The  Commission  previous! v  recnmmended 
this  amendment  and  HR  6746  and  d  IH':4 
were  so  Introduced  In  the  85th  Congres.s 
Attached  Is  a  copy  of  the  bill  as  we  drafed 
It  as  well  as  the  Justification. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advu-ied  the 
Commission  that  'there  will  be  n.)  b'cct.v.n 
to  the  presentation  of  the  draft  bill  \o  the 
Congress  for  its  consideration  " 

The  Commission  considers  the  enactment 
of  this   legislation  of  Importance  for  f.i^.ll- 


tatlng  a  solution  In  the  problems  raised  by 
the  Joint  use  of  airspace  by  the  aviation  and 
broadcast  industries  so  as  to  minimize  the 
hazards  to  aviation  safety  It  Is  theref  .re 
hopped  that  this  proposal  will  receive  early 
and  favnrable  cons'deratl  >n  by  the  C'-ngress 
Sincerely  yours. 

J<JHN   C     EVirRFTR 

Ch.airm.an. 


Jan  nor)/  i^ 
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J"STmrAnoif  wom  P»OPo.=iED   Amendment  to 

Sei-ttov    308  or  THB  Com  VI'   Nit  AT10N8    ACT 

or     19  u       To    Reqt-tre     That     Abandoned 
Rad:  )      I  jwkrs    C'ontini-e    To    Mext    th« 
Paintinc.      and      Lighting      Rkquirxments 
That   WiT-LD   Be  Applicable  rr  Used  Pr»- 
sxJAjfT  to  License).  47  U.S  C.  303  (Q) 
The  Commission  wishes  to  recommend  at 
this   time  for  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress   the   enactment   of    legislation   amend- 
ing   the    Communications    Act    of    1934.    as 
amended,  to  require  that  abandoned  or  un- 
used radio  towers  continue  to  meet  the  same 
pa.ntlng    and     lighting    requirements    that 
would  be  applicable  If  such  towers  were  being 
iLsed  pursuant  to  license  issued  by  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  47  U  S  C. 
303 (q). 

Concern  has  been  expressed  by  aviation  In- 
terests, both  Oovernment  and  non-Oovern- 
ment,  and  by  the  general  public,  over  the 
steidUy  Increasing  number  of  tall  antenna 
tovers.  particularly  those  over  1.000  feet. 
which  if  left  unmarked  and  standing  at  any 
future  time,  would  present  a  serious  hazard 
to  safety  In  the  field  of  aviation.  The  cur- 
rent trend  toward  many  high  radio  antenna 
towers  presents  a  much  more  acute  problem 
than  that  which  has  existed  In  the  past,  due 
to  the  much  greater  speeds  attained  by 
n-.  Jem  aircraft  and  due  to  the  fact  that 
toners  built  in  the  past  are  as  a  general  rule 
of  much  less  height  than  those  currently  be- 
ing constructed.  Furthermore,  radio  towers, 
being  of  latticed  construction,  are  Inherent- 
ly less  visible  than  solid  structures  such  as 
buildings,  water  towers,  smf.kefi'arlc.s.  and 
the  like. 

ITils  concern  about  the  present  potential 
ha;;ard   to  aviation  safety  prompted   the  Air 
Coordinating  Committee  to  establish  a  Joint 
Industry  Oovernment  Tall  Structures  Com- 
mittee   (JIGTSC)    to   investigate   the   prob- 
lem's raised  In  the  Joint  use  of  airspace  by 
the  aviation   and   broadcast  Industries,   and 
to  recommend  appropriate  action  establish- 
ing the  position  of  the  Federal  Government 
in    this    matter.     One    of    JIGTSC's    recom- 
mendations was   that  "the  FCC  require  the 
removal  or  appropriate   lighting  and   mark- 
ing of  unused  or  abandoned  towers  if  it  has 
such   authority,  and  If  such  authority  does 
not    exist  •    •   •  that   the  FCC   seek   appro- 
priate  legislation   to   obtain   this  objective." 
This  Commission,  after  study  and  consid- 
eration   of     this     JIGTSC     recommendation 
concluded  that  It  would  be  of  public  bene- 
fit   to    require    the    removal    or    appropriate 
lighting  and  mr.rklng  of  radio   towers,  both 
during  and  subsequent  to  their  use  for  ra- 
dio transmitting  purposes. 

Section  303 (q)  of  the  Communications 
Act  currently  provides: 

"Sec.  303.  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  Act.  the  Commission  from  time  to 
tim(>.  as  public  convenience,  interest,  or  nec- 
essity requires  shall — 

■iq)  Have  authority  to  require  the  paint- 
ing and  or  Illumination  of  radio  towers  If 
and  when  in  Its  Judgment  such  towers  con- 
stitute, or  there  Is  a  reasonable  possibility 
tnat  they  may  constitute,  a  menace  to  air 
navigation." 

Tlie  criteria  which  have  been  adopted  pur- 
suant  to  this  authority  against  which  aero- 
nautical hazard  Is  gaged  In  particular  caMS 
are  set  forth  In  part  17  of  the  rules  of  this 
Corr  mission.  "Concerning  the  Construction, 
Maritlng.  and  Lighting  of  Antenna  Towen' 
and    Supporting    Structures."      In    general, 


these  criteria  provide  that  radio  towers  ex- 
ceeding 170  feet  In  height  require  obstruc- 
tion marking  Irrespective  of  locaUon.  and 
under  thew  criteria  the  number  of  "radio 
towers  that  can  be  approved  without  ob- 
struction marking  greatly  exceeds  those  re- 
quiring such  marking.  The  palming  and 
lighting  specifications  Imposed  under  part 
17,  as  amended  from  time  to  time,  provide 
an  adequate  vehicle  for  the  protection  of 
aviation  interests  and  otherwise  meet  the 
Commissions  responsibilities  under  present 
law;  however,  these  criteria  are  applicable  at 
this  point  only  to  x>wer«  lised  in  connecUon 
with  authorized  radio  station  operation.  Ac- 
cordingly, these  criteria  would  not  be  ap- 
plicable under  present  law  and  regulations 
to  towers  which  have  at  one  time  been 
licensed  for  use  In  connection  with  the  trans- 
mission of  radio  communications,  but  which 
become  no  longer  licensed  for  that  purpose. 
These  towers,  in  this  sense,  become  aban- 
doned towers  and  create  the  particular  prob- 
lem now  sought  to  be  remedied. 

Abandonment  can  occur  by  voluntary  act 
of  the  licensee,  as  when  the  license  is  per- 
mitted to  expire  or  Is  submitted  for  cancella- 
Uon.  or  when  the  licensee  falls  to  contest  an 
order  to  show  cause,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  license  is  revoked.  Involuntary  aban- 
donment normally  results  from  bankruptcy, 
death,  or  other  legal  disability  affecUng  the 
licensee.  Since  the  events  leading  to  aban- 
donment normally  coincide  with  expiration, 
cancellation,  or  revocation  of  the  sutlon 
Ucense,  the  Commission  Is  at  that  Juncture 
powerless  to  compel  continued  obstruction 
marking  by  Invoking  the  administrative 
sanctions  normally  available  to  It,  except 
thoM  cases  where  other  radio  license*  are 
outsUndlng  in  the  name  of  the  same  person. 
Further,  the  FCC  Is  the  Federal  agency 
which  has  final  authority  to  authorize  the 
construcUon  of  U>wer8  to  be  used  as  part  of 
a  licensed  radio  station  operation  and  has  the 
authority  to  require  the  painting  and  or 
Illumination  of  such  towers.  In  addition, 
the  newly  formed  Federal  AvUUon  Agency! 
which  Is  the  Federal  agency  having  primary 
reeponslblllty  over  the  navigable  airspace, 
recognizes  the  FCCs  authority  in  the  Held 
of  antenna  towers.  On  page  12  of  the  "FAA 
and  Airspace,"  issued  by  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency.  August  1959.  It  sUtes: 

"Airspace  matters  in  which  FAA  \\m  an 
Interest  but  does  not  maJu  the  final  deci- 
sion." 

The  types  of  airspace  cases  which  fall  into 
this  category  are : 

"1  Applications  to  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  for  construction  of  radio 
or  TV  transmitting  towers  which  may  Involve 
or  create  an  aeronautical  hazard.  The  final 
action  on  these  cases  Is  taken  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission." 

Therefore.  It  Is  logical,  and  orderly  admin- 
istration would  appear  to  dictate,  that  the 
FCC  deal  with  the  problem  of  assuring  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible  that  radio  antenna 
towers  be  properly  lighted  and  painted  at 
all  times — l.e  .  both  during  and  subsequent 
to  their  use  for  radio  transmitting  purposes. 

The  Commission  considers  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation,  which  has  been  coordi- 
nated with  the  Air  Coordinating  Committee 
and  Its  member  agencies,  of  the  utmost  Im- 
portance for  facilitating  a  solution  to  the 
problems  raised  by  the  Joint  use  of  alrspacs 
by  the  aviation  and  broadcast  Industries  so 
as  to  minimize  fhe  ha/nrds  to  aviath-n  safety. 


REMOVAL  OF  THE  INTEREST  RATE 
CELLING 

Mr  WTLUAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  join  the  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  have  ex- 
pressed support  for  the  President's  pro- 


posal to  elimiiiaU'  Uie  arbitrary  celling 
on  interest  rates  for  lor4{-t«"rm  Govern- 
ment bond.'. 

In  this  (onnertion,  Mr  President,  I 
am  today  joininp  the  cliairman  of  the 
Committee  on  h'lnance.  the  S«-naU)r 
from  V':r^'l:  :.i  :N!r  Byrd'  in  introduc- 
ing for  awpropriate  reference"  a  bill 
wliich  will  carry  out  the  oijjecUves  of 
the  Presidt  nl's  retonuneridation.'^ 

The  VICK  F'RESinKNT  Thf  Dill  will 
be  received  and  «tpprupriat-e.y  relerred. 

The  bill  <S.  2813)  to  provide  for  Liore 
efTective  mtuiaRenient  of  the  public  debt 
by  removinj?  tlie  remaiiim*;  inttrt^st  rate 


restrictions  on  p  ii..ir 


•s  of  Govern- 


ment securities,  aii.i  I'T  other  purpckses. 
introduced  by  Mr  Bvkd  of  Vir-  ;:ua  (for 
himself  and  Mr  Wn.i  iam^  of  IX  .aware  ' , 
was  received,  read  L\a  .ce  by  iUs  tilit-,  and 
referred  to  Uie  CommiUif  on  Finance 

Mr.  WI1-IX\M3  of  IX'iaware.  I  do 
not  think  there  u  any  more  presfuig 
problem  confronting  Uus  Con^re.s,s  than 
that  of  acting  upon  this  proposed  legis- 
lation. I  do  not  think  this  is  a  question 
of  whether  the  Individual  Members  of 
the  Congress  are  either  for  or  against 
high  Interest  rates  or  whether  they  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  of  the  policy  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  The  question 
which  is  confronting  us  ts,  Are  we  going 
to  give  the  Secretary'  of  the  Treasury 
the  power  tC'  earn'  out  the  normal  func- 
tions of  his  ofSce,  which  include  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  public  debt  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  American  people:" 

Unless  we  pass  this  proposed  legi-sla- 
tion  to  remove  the  Interest  rate  ceiling 
on  long-term  bonds  we  will  force  even 
hlEher  the  .short-term  interest  rates  on 
Government  securities  Interest  on 
short-term  money  Is  already  as  hiph  as 
5  percent,  and  contmued  concentra- 
tion of  all  our  financing  in  this  one 
range  will  force  even  higher  rates  of 
interest. 

If  we  fall  to  remove  thi<!  arbitrary  ceil- 
ing the  Secretary  will  be  confronted 
with  two  choices  Either  he  will  have  to 
finance  our  public  debt  with  .short-torm 
bonds,  which  Is.  in  cfTect.  a  trend  to- 
ward moneMzing  our  debt;  or  he  will 
have  to  sell  long-term  bond.<:  which  have 
a  stated  4*1  percent  int/'re.':!  at  a  dis- 
count. The  latter  procedure  is  not  pood 
debt  management  1  J.e  Secrf't.ar\'  has 
said  he  will  not  resort  to  it,  ajici  I  com- 
mend him  lor  that  position.  This  is  a 
serious  situation  which  confronts  us. 
Congress  cannot  afford  to  play  loosely 
with  the  finances  of  this  Government. 
The  security  of  the  American  dollar  i.s 
at  stake,  and  our  failure  to  take  proper 
action  may  well  precipitate  s«'riou.s  eco- 
nomic repeixMissions  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Mr.  BUSH  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware      I  yield 

Mr.  BUSH  I  should  like  to  aik  the 
Senator  a  question. 

I  am  very  p'.ad  to  see  the  Senator  in- 
troduce the  )ili.  Doe.s  trie  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  m  naaintaining  a  ceiling 
upon  intere5t  rates  for  the  long-term 
bonds  wf  a-'^  not  rt-ally  maintaining^  a 
ceiling  on  ii.teif'.^t  rates  at  all?  Withm 
this  very  week  the  Treasury  has  sold 
bonds  at  interest  rates  in  excess  of  tiiat 


ceiline      WT-.at  we  are  maintaining  is  a 
ceiling  on  maturities 

M.-  WTLUAMS  of  Delaware  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BUSH.  We  are  in  effect  saying, 
"You  cannot  sell  any  bonds  witli  more 
tliiui  a  5-yeai-  matuiily  " 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Tliat  is 
the  net  (fieri  of  our  action. 

Mr  BUSH  That  is  exactly  what  we 
are  domr  It  15  not  an  interest  rat.e  ceil- 
ing at  all,  so  far  as  the  C/overrjnent 
credit  Is  concerned,  it  is  simply  a  case  of 
tying  the  Governments  hands  and  say- 
ir.K.  "Yuu  cannot  st^ii  any  bonds  for 
U'rms  lonpcr  than  5  years  " 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Unques- 
tionably the  Senator  Ls  correct  If  this 
arbitrary  ceiling  on  these  bond.";  were  re- 
moved and  we  could  finance  the  debt 
as  it  should  be  financed  with  the  long- 
term  issues,  I  feel  sure  interest  rates 
would  actually  be  lower  than  they  are  u>- 
day.  Today  we  are  paying  5  percent 
for  maturities  of  less  than  5  years 

Mr  BUSH  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Tl.  >se 
who  SF>eak  out  against  raising  the  in- 
terest rate  ceiling  are  defeating  their 
own  punx)ses  when  they  tie  the  Secre- 
tary's hands. 

After  all.  I  think  we  should  remember 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  does 
not  appropriate  the  money.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  not  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  we  had  $10  billion  or 
$12  billion  deficit  to  t>e  financed  We  m 
Congress  appropriated  the  money.  Tlie 
Secretary  is  charged  only  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  paying  our  debts  and 
arranging  for  finajicing  if  it  has  to  be 
borrowed.  We  are  in  an  indefensible 
FKJsition  in  the  Congress  if  we  do  not 
give  the  Secretary  the  power  lo  adm.n- 
ister  the  functions  of  his  ofiBi  e 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Riai^land. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Is  it  not  true  that  at 
the  time  the  Treasury  sold  some  of  these 
short-term  issues  at  5  percent  interest 
the  Treasury  could  have  sold  the  lonccr 
term  bonds  at  the  same  rate  of  interest? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  llie 
Trea,sury  could  have  sold  the  longer 
term  bonds  at  lower  rates  of  intere.«:t 
The  long  term  Government  bonds  today 
are  quoted  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
at  a  quarter  to  a  half  point  in  interest 
rates  lower  than  the  amount  being  pa.d 
for  the  2-year  and  5-year  bonds. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Would  that  not  be 
very  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  CK)v- 
ernment  and  to  Uie  advantage  of  every 
Anif-rican  citizen'' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes, 
It  w-iuld  save  the  American  taxpayers 
money  in  regard  to  interest  rates.  By 
coiicentrating  all  of  the  Government 
fmanciiig  m  the  short-term  money  mar- 
ket, we  are  creating  a  shortage  of  short- 
U'rm  money  and  a  surplus  of  long-term 
money 

Besides,  short-term  debt  is  much  more 
inflationary.  It  canot  be  denied  that 
the  American  taxpayers  are  actually 
paying  m^re  in  interest  on  our  public 
debt  under  Llie  present  system  than  they 


would  pay  if  the  arbitrary  ceiling  were 
removed. 

Mr.  BL'TLER.  So  what  we  are  doine. 
In  reality,  is  forcing  the  Treasury  into 
a  tight-money  market  more  frequently, 
which  h.as  the  effect  of  constantly  in- 
creasing the  rate. 

Mr.  WLLLIAMS  of  Delaware  That  is 
true  Another  point  is  that  we  are 
breaking  dciwn  the  confidence  of  the 
internatioiial  bankms  system  in  the 
willingness  of  the  American  Crovernment 
to  face  the  facts  ot  life  and  fins. nee  our 
debt  as  it  should  be  financed.  This 
threatens  the  stability  of  the  American 
dollar 

Short-term  money  is  inflationary.  It 
is  recopruzed  as  such  by  all  parties  con- 
cerned. I  do  not  t)elieve  there  is  any- 
thing we  are  doing  that  could  contnbute 
more  toward  inflation  than  re;ection  of 
the  President's  proposal.  This  point 
should  be  made  clear,  then  let  the  re- 
sponsibility rest  on  those  who  dare  to 
oppose   this  proposal   of    the   President. 

Mr  Bl'Tl^ER  I  t-hank  the  Senator. 
I  am  ver\'  happy  to  support  the  bill,  and 
I  shall  fight  side  by  side  with  him  to  see 
that  It  is  made  law 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr   \\m  :  :.*MS  of  Delaware      I  ^-leld. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  believe  that  the  bill 
being  introduced  jointly  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr,  Byrp]  will 
deal  with  probably  the  most  important 
issue  t^  come  before  the  second  session 
of  the  86th  Congress. 

I  listened  to  some  of  the  speeches  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senatt^  la^-^t  n:gl:t  on  the 
monetary  question.  There  s^eiv^s  to  l>e 
a  tendency  to  try  to  divorce  all  these 
i.'^-ues  from  certain  realities.  There  has 
been  an  outflow  of  gold.  There  is  so 
much  gold  earmarked  for  foreign  account 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  New 
York.  There  has  been  a  deficit  in  our 
t.-ade  balance,  and  it  involves,  as  the 
S' :"..ii..ir  from  Delaware  has  so  rightly 
said,  confidence,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  "V^Tien  we  encounter  a  situa- 
tion in  which,  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen, 
the  gold  could  leave  us.  and  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  securities  could  be 
dumped,  on  the  theorj-  that  we  as  a  peo- 
ple will  not  face  up  to  the  situation  and 
undergo  the  .<^acrif.ces  which  are  neces- 
sary adt-quately  to  manage  a  $290  billion 
debt,  then  we  have  come  to  a  very  serious 
pass,  indeed.  I  believe  that  by  all  odds 
this  IS  the  mo-^t  important  problem  and 
the  greatest  challenge  before  the  coun- 
try at  the  present  time. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delawai-e.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,    I  yield. 

Mr.  JA'VTTS.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Jomt  Economic  Committee.  I  have 
noticed  something  which  may  interest 
the  Senator,  and  I  would  appreciate  the 
Senator's  comment  upon  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  Ls  being  at- 
tempted here  is  to  hold  down  the  result 
of  the  disease — inflation  and  high  inter- 
est rates — on  the  theory  that  that  will 
cure  the  situation,  whereas,  as  a  matter 
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of  fact,  It  may  have  exactly  the  opposite 
effect,  as  the  Senator  has  described. 

The  SerKitor  will  agree  that  many  of 
us,  including  myself,  have  objections  to 
the  way  in  which  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy  has  been  handled.  We  believe 
that  if  it  had  been  handled  differently, 
the  result  might  have  been  lower  mterest 
rates.  However,  the  fact  is  that  to  try 
to  correct  the  situation  in  this  way  is 
only  worsening  it,  because  we  are  trying 
to  prevent  the  issue  from  breaking  out 
and  the  situation  b^ing  sooner  reri  edied. 
We  are  kidding  ourselves  That  is  ex- 
actly what  is  being  done  by  those  who 
think  they  are  going  to  bring  about 
lower  interest  rates,  because  they  fru.s- 
trate  the  process,  and  the  result  is  higher 
rates. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  agree. 
I  pointed  out  earlier  that  I  do  not  b^'iipve 
the  question  before  us  is  whether  we  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  of  the  interest  pol- 
icies of  the  Federal  Fleserve  That  ques- 
tion can  be  debated  as  a  separate  issue 
The  question  witn  which  we  are  con- 
fronted IS,  Will  we  give  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  adequate  authority  to 
finance  properly  the  public  d^^^ot? 

I  cannot  conceive  of  any  company  in 
America  whi^h  would  limit  the  president 
of  the  company  to  the  point  where  he 
could  borrow  money  only  on  a  1-year  or 
2-year  basis.  Certainly  the  directors 
would  give  him  the  authority  to  finance 
the  debt  of  the  company  on  a  more  fav- 
orable basis,  on  the  basis  of  long-term 
debt,  if  the  opportunity  were  offered. 

We  aa  Members  of  Congress  are  the 
directors  of  a  lar.^e  operation — our  Gov- 
ernment. The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
financing  a  S290  billion  debt  The  least 
we  can  do  is  to  give  to  the  man  charged 
with  the  financing  of  that  debt  adequate 
authority  to  carry  out  the  functions  of 
his  ofHce  in  the  best  interests  of  all  the 
American  people 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  wf>  are  pay- 
ing a  higher  interest  rate  for  short-term 
money  today  than  we  are  on  20-y.'ar 
bonds.  This  is  a  complete  reversal  of 
all  past  experience.  The  President  was 
certainly  right  when  he  strongly  rec- 
ommended that  we  take  prompt  action. 
In  conclusion,  I  ask  that  the  Presi- 
dent's brief  message  to  Congress  of  last 
Tuesday  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  Immp- 
diately  thereafter  I  ask  that  there  be 
printed  a  table  which  appeared  in  to- 
day's Wall  Street  Journal,  showing  that 
long-term  Government  bonds,  even  un- 
der existing  conditions,  are  selling  at 
discounts  whereby  their  yield  is  far  in 
excess  of  the  4'4  percent  ceiling. 

These  statistics  completely  refute  any 
argument  that  congressional  refusal  to 
raise  the  present  4^-4  percent  ceiling  on 
long-term  Government  bonds  will  keep 
interest  rates  down  or  will  save  the  tax- 
payer's money.  I  call  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  rates  on  the  longer 
maturities  are  lower  than  the  inter- 
mediate teniLs.  and  they  are  all  lower 
than  the  5  percent  recently  paid  by  the 
Treasury  on  a  4 '2-year  note. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
and  table  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  I  said  m  my  .state  of  the  Union  message 
the  Trea.sury  U  being  prevented  from  tak- 
Ir.g  debt-management  aotlon.s  that  are  fully 
c<;.r^lstent  with  the  public  Interest  becau.se 
o:  the  artificial  interest  rate  celling  on  new 
T-easury  medium  and  long-term   ls?ues 

In  a  special  message  to  the  Congress  on 
J'-.n.e  8.  1959,  I  ur?ed  the  remr.val  of  this 
ar:h=ilc  restriction  on  flexible  debt  manage- 
ment Congressional  Inaction  on  that  re- 
q  .est  has  resulted  In  a  much  more  rapid  In- 
cr-.iie  In  short-term  debt  than  would 
ij:r.er-A-:se  have  occurred.  As  a  result,  short- 
te  m  Treasury  borrowing  costs  have  risen  to 
the  highest  levels  In  several  decades  and  the 
ability  of  debt  management  to  operate  In  a 
mmner  consistent  with  sound  principles  of 
sustained  economic  growth  has  been  seri- 
ously undermined. 

I  deem  It  Imperative,  therefore,  that  this 
re;  trlctlve  celling  be  removed  I  am  asking 
thi  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  transmit  to 
the  Congress  proposed  legislation  designed 
to  attain  this  objective. 

DwioHT  D    Etsenhowxh. 

The   WHm  Hovsk,  January  12.  I960. 
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Mr  KUCHEL.  .Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yieW 

Mr   WILLIAMS  of  Df-laware      I  yield. 

NTr  KIICHPX  I  havp  bopn  intensely 
interested  ui  what  the  Senator  has  said, 
and  what  others  of  my  colleagues  have 
said  during  the  past  few  moments.  Will 
the  Senat-c^r  indicate  how  he  would  ac- 
curately define  a  short-term  Federal 
Government  obligation'' 

Mr,  WILIJAMS  of  Delaware  The 
Federal  Gov^-rnment  cla.ssit!f>s  as  a  .«;hort- 
term  obligation  any  note  with  a  maturity 
below  5  years.  Such  Treasury  obliga- 
tions are  cla.ssiflf>d  as  Trea.sury  notes, 
with  less  than  1-year  maturity  they  are 
classified  as  bills  Wlien  they  move  be- 
yond that  point,  to  10.  15.  or  30  yf>ars, 
they  are  classified  as  bonds  or  long-t^^rrn 
obligations  That  is  the  classification 
generally  u.sed. 


As  the  result  of  the  4 '4  percent  arbi- 
trary ceiling  the  Secretary  is  now  con- 
fronted with  a  situation  m  which  he  can 
sell  only  obligations  of  the  Governmer;t 
with  a  maturity  of  less  than  5  years 
Flecently  he  paid  5  percent  on  an  i.ssue  of 
4  years  and  11  months. 

There  is  no  ceiUng  today  on  short- 
term  obligations.  The  Secretary  can 
pay  6,  8,  or  10  percent  on  .short- U'rm 
obligations.  What  we  are  dcing  is  forc- 
ing him  to  concentrate  all  his  new  bor- 
rowings or  refinancing  into  the  short- 
term  money  market.  There  i.s  only  a 
limited  amount  of  money  available  in 
the  short-term  market.  Certain  groups 
of  investors  will  buy  only  short-tfrm  se- 
curities. Other  types  of  investors  want 
to  put  their  money  In  longer  term  securi- 
ties We  are  denying  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  the  opportunity  to  dip 
Into  the  long-terra  money  market  to 
finance  any  part  of  our  debt 

The  ironical  part  of  it  is  that  the  fl- 
nancing  could  be  done  on  the  basis  of  a 
quarter  to  a  half  of  1  percent  lower  In- 
terest rates  than  we  are  now  pa>ing 

For  the  benefit  of  our  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  who  are  bewailing 
the  high  Interest  rates,  I  invite  attention 
to  the  fact  that  our  failure  to  act  on  this 
proposal  sooner  is  costing  us  from  a  quar- 
ter to  a  half  of  1  percent  more  Interest 
than  we  would  have  been  required  to  pay 
had  the  ceiling  been  removed  a  year  ago. 
Mr  KUCHEL.  What  our  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  are  doing  is 
forcing  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  borrow  money  solely  on  a  short- 
term  basis,  and  to  that  extent  adding  to 
the  fires  of  infiation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  lliat  is 
correct 

Mr.  KUCHEL,  I  thank  my  friend 
Mr,  ALLOTT,  Mr  President,  first  of 
all  I  wish  to  a.ssociate  mvself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
and  other  Senators  who  have  partici- 
pated in  the  colloquy  I  endorse  this 
philosophy  wholeheartedly,  I  intend  to 
have  more  to  say  on  the  subject  later. 


CONSTRUCTION  LOANS  FOR  BRACK- 
ISH WATER  CONVERSION  PIJ\N  IS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  iMr.  Cask),  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr  Nf-  bfrcerI, 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr  LoncI, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Cahfornia  Mr. 
KucHELl,  and  the  Junior  Senator  from 
California  IMr  EngleI.  I  introduce  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  prmide 
Government  loans  to  cities  and  commu- 
nities that  are  faced  with  the  problem 
of  expanding  their  municipal  water  sup- 
plies, and  where,  because  of  deficient 
or  brackish  underground  supphes,  or 
where  surface  supplies  are  not  readily 
available,  they  find  it  an  economic  ne- 
cessity to  purchase  saline  water  conver- 
sion equipment  to  obtain  sufBclent  pota- 
ble water  to  meet  their  growing  munici- 
pal demands. 

This  bill  will  serve  the  Vf^ry  important 
fimction  of  bridging  the  Kap  betwet^n 
saline  water  conversion  researrli  and  the 


practical  application  of  the  processes 
that  have  been  developed. 

To  purchase  the  necessary  conversion 
equipment,  the  only  cour.se  of  action  now 
open  toi  most  cities  and  comm unities 
facing  this  problem  is  to  raise  the  neces- 
sary funds  through  a  general  obligation 
or  revenue  bond  issue.  Because  of  the 
semiexperimental  nature  of  saline  water 
conversion  equipment,  bonds  issued  to 
purchase  this  type  of  equipment  would 
undoubtedly  bear  a  high  interest  rate 
which,  in  turn,  would  substantially  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  product  water. 

This  bill  Is  designed  to  permit  the 
cities  to  purchase  the  necessary  conver- 
sion equipment  through  a  Government 
loan,  thereby  assuring  lowest  possible 
interest  rates  which,  m  turn,  will  be  re- 
flected in  the  rate  the  city  must  charge 
its  customers  for  this  basic  commodity. 

Although  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  by  the  Office  of  Saline  Water 
in  developing  low-cost  conversion  proc- 
esses, water  obtained  by  this  method  is 
still  relatively  expensive.  The  citizens  of 
cities  and  communities  that  have  no 
other  choicr  but  to  turn  to  converted 
sea  or  brackish  water  as  their  source  of 
supply  are.  without  question,  entitled  to 
obtain  that  water  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost. 

Throughout  the  Nation  our  demand 
for  fresh  wa.er  is  growing  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate.  In  1900  we  used  about  40  bil- 
lion gallons  of  water  per  day  By  1940 
our  daily  demand  had  reached  135  billion 
gallons  per  day  Since  that  time  our 
uses  have  more  than  doubled  A  report 
Just  released  by  the  US  Bureau  of  Mines 
shows  an  estimated  total  water  u.se  of 
195  billion  gallons  a  day  in  1958.  and  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  predicts  we  can 
expect  this  figure  to  more  than  double  in 
the  next  20  years,  reaching  a  total  daily 
use  of  597  billion  pallon.s  per  day. 

The  impact  of  the  growing  demands 
we  are  placing  on  our  available  water 
supplies  is  clearly  evidenced  by  the  num- 
ber of  cities  and  communities  that  asked 
to  be  considered  as  a  site  for  one  of  the 
five  saline  water  conversion  demonstra- 
tion plants  authorized  by  Public  Law  85- 
883.  The  Deoartment  of  the  Interior  ha.s 
received  nearly  200  applications  from 
every  State  on  the  coastal  perimeter, 
except  Delav.are.  from  Alaska  Hawaii, 
and  from  12  inland  States 

I  am  deeply  concerned  by  the  numt>er 
of  cities  and  communities  that  are  .seek- 
ing to  have  one  of  these  plants  located 
in  their  area  because  they  are  desperate 
for  addition.il  supplies  of  fresh  water. 
It  is  immistakably  clear  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  take  positive  and  im- 
mediate action  to  eliminate  a  problem 
that  is  rapidly  reaching  critical  propc)r- 
tions  in  many  areas  of  our  land. 

The  bill  permits  any  State,  territory, 
possession,  political  subdivision  thereof, 
or  publicly  owned  pubhc  utility  organi- 
zation to  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  a  loan  to  finance  the  design 
and  construction  of  a  .sea  water  or  brack- 
ish water  conversion  plant  The  loan 
may  not  exceed  90  p>ercent  of  the  cost 
of  design  and  construction — excluding 
land  and  water  costs— <-r  $1  million. 
whichever  is  smaller. 


If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  con- 
sti-uction  is  feasible  and  that  the  loan 
would  be  a  reasonable  risk,  he  may  ap- 
prove the  application  and  transmit  it  to 
Congress,  If  Congress  does  not  disap- 
prove the  application  by  resolution  with- 
in 60  days,  an  appropriation  may  be 
requested  and  if  the  approi^nation  is 
made  the  loan  may  be  completed. 

The  loan  must  be  repaid  in  40  years, 
with  interest  at  a  rate  that  is  fixed  by 
estimating  the  average  annual  yield  on 
Government  obligations  with  a  15-year 
or  longer  maturity  date. 

The  bill  also  permits  the  Secretary  to 
contract  with  the  borrower  for  the  use 
of  the  borrower's  plant  facilities  for  fur- 
ther research  and  demonstration,  and 
reasonable  compensation  for  such  use 
may  be  made  by  a  credit  on  the  bor- 
rower's loan. 

Mr,  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
my  able  friend  from  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado for  the  introduction  of  the  bill 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  salme  water 
and  the  problem  of  Federal  assistance 
through  credit  to  the  political  subdivi- 
sions in  the  country  which  are  interested 
in  building  conversion  plants.  I  wish  to 
say  to  my  friend  that  I  had  hoped,  prior 
to  his  introduction  of  the  bill,  that  I 
might  have  been  able  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  him.  However,  having 
listened  to  his  fine  statement.  I  simply 
wished  to  ask  his  consent  to  be  joined 
with  him  and  his  other  colleagues  as  a 
co-sponsor  of  the  bill 

Mr.  ALLOTT,  I  appreciate  that 
statement  very  much.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  and  I  make  the  further  request 
that  it  may  lie  on  the  desk  through  Jan- 
uary 26,  to  p>ei-mit  other  Senators,  wiio 
may  desire  to  do  so.  to  join  as  co- 
sponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  and  lie  on  the 
desk  through  January  26,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 

The  bill  tS.  2816'  to  authorize  loans 
for  the  design  and  construction  of  sea 
and  brackish  water  conversion  plants, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Allott  (for  himself,  M:  Case  of 
South  Dakota,  Mr.  Chavez.  Mr  Neuber- 
GER,  Mr.  Long  of  Hawaii,  and  Mr.  Kr- 
CHEL\  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Fr  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hov.se  of 
H'  preventatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  It  Is 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  stimiilHte  the 
construction  of  plantP  for  the  production 
from  sea  water  or  brackish  water,  of  water 
that  Is  suitable  for  munlcipsU  or  other  bene- 
ficial con.sumptlve  uses,  and  Uiereby  make 
maximum  use  of  the  research  for  the  de- 
velopment ai;d  utilization  of  «allne  waters 
that  was  authorized  by  the  Act  of  June 
22.  1P55  (69  Stat  198 1.  and  maximum  use 
of  the  demonstration  program  that  was 
authorized  by  the  Act  of  Septemt)er  2,  1958 
(72  Stat.  1706;. 


Sec  2.  (a)  Any  State,  tMlHory,  posses- 
sion, political  snbdnision  at  Agaocy  thereof, 
or  i>ublicly  owned  public  utility  organiza- 
tion, hereinafter  called  "organization",  may 
submit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In 
such  form  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  an 
application  for  a  loan,  or  an  offer  to  sell 
to  the  United  States  securities  of  the  organ- 
ization, to  finance  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  a  plant  to  produce,  from  sea  water  or 
brackish  water,  water  that  Is  suitable  for 
municipal.  Industrial,  domestic,  or  other 
beneficial  consumptive  use. 

(b)  Such  application  shall  Include  a  show- 
ing ( 1 )  that  the  organization  already  holds 
or  caji  acquire  all  lands  and  Interests  In  land 
and  rights,  pursuant  to  State  law,  to  the  use 
of  water  that  are  necessary  for  the  successful 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  plant,  and  (2)  that  the  organization  Is 
ready,  able,  and  willing  to  finance  by  other 
means  the  portion  of  the  cost  of  design  and 
construction  that  Is  not  covered  by  the  loan 
application  or  offer  to  sell  securities. 

(c)  An  application  for  a  loan  or  an  offer 
to  sell  securities  may  not  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
In  an  amount  that  exceeds  90  per  centum 
of  the  estimated  cost  of  design  and  con- 
struction (exclusive  of  land  and  water 
costs) ,  or  $1,000,000.  whichever  Is  smaller. 

Sec.  3,  (a)  At  such  time  as  the  Secretary 
approves  an  application  or  offer  after  find- 
ing that  the  construction  Is  feasible  and 
that  the  loan  or  purchase  of  securities 
would  be  a  reasonable  risk,  he  shall  trans- 
mit to  Congress  the  application  or  offer, 
his  approval,  and  his  findings 

(b)  No  appropriation  shall  be  made  for 
a  loan  to,  or  a  purchase  of  securities  from, 
the  organization  prior  to  sixty  calendar 
days  (which  sixty  days  shall  not  Include  days 
on  which  either  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Senate  Is  not  In  session  because 
of  an  adjovirnment  of  more  than  three 
calendar  days  to  a  day  certain!  from  the 
date  on  which  the  Secretary's  findings  and 
approval  are  submitted  to  the  Congress  and 
then  only  if.  withm  said  sixty  day?  the 
Congress  does  not  appro\e  the  application 
or  offer  by  resolution 

Sec,  4,  Either  concurrently  with  the  sub- 
mission to  Ccingress  of  an  application  or 
offer,  or  after  the  time  for  congressiDnal 
disapproval  has  expired  without  the  adop- 
tion of  a  resolution  of  disappri^val,  the 
Secretary  may  negotiate  and  execute  an 
agreement  with  the  organization  which  shall 
set  out.  among  other  things: 

(a  I  The  maximiUm  aminuit  of  tiie  \o&n 
or    the    securities   to   be    purchased, 

lb'  The  time  and  method  for  miaking 
the   money  available  to   the  organization 

(c)  A  plan  for  the  repayment  of  the  loan 
In  not  more  than  forty  years  In  periodic  in- 
stallments that  need  not  necessarily  be  In 
equal  amounts,  and  for  the  payment  of  In- 
terest on  unamortized  balances,  beginning 
three  months  after  tlie  plant  first  commences 
oi>erauon  or  at  a  rate  det.crmined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  estimating  the 
ave.'-age  annual  yield  to  maturity,  01:  the 
basis  of  dally  closing  ma.'ket  bid  quota- 
tions or  prices  during  the  moiith  of  May 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  in  which  tlie  loan 
is  made,  on  all  otitstandmg  marketatle  obli- 
gations of  the  Unit^  States  having  a  ma- 
tvirity  date  of  fift^een  or  more  years  from  the 
first  day  ol  such  month  of  May,  and  by 
adjusting  such  estimated  average  annual 
yield  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per 
centum  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  date  on  which  the  agreement 
is  executed,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  offer  to 
sell  securities,  a  plan  of  redemption  that 
Is  consistent  with  the  foregoing  require- 
ments with  resp>ect  to  a  loan. 

(d)  Provisions  for  aaeurlng  and  aecurlng 
the  prompt  repayment  of  the  loan  and  In- 
urett  or  for  the  redemption  of  the  securities. 
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fe)  Provisions  making  the  liability  of  the 
United  States  under  the  agreement  contin- 
gent upon  the  availability  of  appropriations 
for  the  purpose. 

Six;.  5.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
l8  authorized  to  contract  with  a  b<jrrow»»r 
under  this  Act  for  the  use  of  the  borrower's 
plant  faclUtlea  to  further  the  sea  and 
brackish  water  research  and  demonstration 
programs  authorized  by  the  Act  of  Jvine  2'i, 
1955  i69  Stat,  198 1,  and  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 2,  1958  (72  SUt.  170fli.  and  to  provide 
In  the  contract  for  a  credit  on  the  oruan- 
Izatlon'i  loan,  or  for  a  cancellation  of  its 
•♦curltlei,  In  an  amount  up  to  25  per  cen'um 
ot  th«  original  amount  thereof  that  rrpre- 
••nti  reaaonable  compensation  to  'he  bor- 
rower for  the  research  and  dem  nistrati.  n 
UM  made  of  his  facilities 

8rc.  8.  No  loan  or  purchase  of  sec-irlMes 
•h»ll  be  made  pursuant  to  this  Act  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  In  his  judgment 
the  organization  can  obtain  funds  on  rea- 
•onable  terms  from  other  sources 

Sec.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessriry  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  ard  all 
such  appropriations  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  wish  to  sav  to  my 
friend  from  California  that  I  nppip- 
cUt€  very  much  hi»  intprent  In  ihi*  bill 


CAMPAIGN  ePENDINO  LET  UR 
TREAT  THE  DIBZAHZ.  NOT  THE 
SYMPTOMS 

Mr,  NZUBEROER      Mr    PrMlderu    H 

2436  l»  gro«n»ly  inadequate  a«  a  vehcle 
for  reforming  present  Pederal  campaii^n 
•pendinff  laws 

It  doea  not  deal  with  primary  elections 
or  conventlona  of  political  parties,  in  a 
number  of  states,  nomination  i«  tanta- 
mount to  election. 

It  does  not  cover  intrastate  commit- 
tee«,  yet  such  committees  play  a  highly 
significant  role  in  election  financing 

It  places  no  effecUve  limitation  nn  in- 
dividual campaign  contributions 

It  does  not  limit  campaign  e.xpendi- 
tures. 

But  it  is  in  philo.sophy.  not  procedures. 
that  the  bill's  major  fault  lie?, 

S.  2436  would  attempt  to  plug  up  r^-- 
portlng  loopholes  and  to  establish  more 
realistic  contribution  and  e.xpenditure 
limitations.  However,  the  problem  we 
confront  in  campaign  spending  is  not  one 
which  can  be  solved  by  new  repor'^  or 
recocrnition  of  the  fact  of  inflation  TT^is 
is  treating  symptoms  without  curin-^  the 
disease. 

LARGE     CONTRrSUTIONS     BEAL     ISSUE 

The  real  issue  involved  in  rampa!?a 
spending  is  inherent  in  the  simple  fact 
that  candidates  for  Federal  elective  ofSce 
are  increasingly  forced  to  rely  on  lar=;e 
contributions  to  bring  their  candidacies 
before  the  voters. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  reported  that  in 
1846  a  Whig  candidate  running  for  Con- 
gress in  Illinois  was  given  $200  by  friends 
to  enable  him  to  campaign.  Followa^g 
hi3  successful  race,  the  candidate  re- 
turned $199.25  with  this  comment:  "I  did 
not  need  the  money,  '  he  said.  "I  made 
the  canvass  on  my  own  horse:  my  enter- 
tainment, being  at  the  houses  of  friend.-?. 
cost  me  nothing:  and  my  only  outlay  was 


75  cents  for  a  barrel  of  cider,  which  some 
farmhands  insisted  I  should  treat  them 
to." 

The  candidate  referred  to,  Mr  i^re.sl- 
dent,  was  Abraham  IJncoln. 

Campaign  co.sts  have  increased  va.';''.v 
sin:e  Abrahr\m  Lincoln's  campaign  for 
Congress  in  184*^ 

In  1958.  candidates  for  th*^  H'-i.^e  and 
Seriate  reported  personal  sponil.n;  uf 
$3.;i82.655  and  organization.!  reported  a 
tot.il  of  SB, 675.468  One  can  only  guess 
at  the  amount  of  money  expended  taut 
not  reported  in  House  and  Senate  con- 
te.s's  m  1958  It  has  been  suggested  co.sii; 
of  a  campaign  for  a  Senate  .seat  m  a 
sm.ill  State  are  aa  high  a.s  $200  COO  and 
about  $1  million  m  a  biy;  mdusti-.al  .'.^tate 
The  authority  for  thi.s  is  tlie  noted  Wil- 
liam S  White,  author  of  Citadel 
pnf.si...rNTiAL  campm.:n9  V'^tzn 

An  expert  m  t!;e  field  of  camp;ii-:n 
spending.  P:of  Alexander  Heard,  ha.s 
esti.-nated  that  the  two  leading  parties 
spent  $140  million  during  the  pre^.den- 
liai  campaign  m  1952.  The  195t3  presi- 
dent.al  race  involved  estimated  cxpendl- 
tur.'S  of  over  $200  million 

An  examination  of  the  amount  of 
mnnev  .^p^'iit  on  radio  and  trlevi.Mon  in 
rcc*nt  cHmpaign^  it  lllur.traLivr  of  ih.p 
matnitudo  of  the  financing  letjuued  for 
poll  .Ual  cnrnpaignr 

Ir.  hi*  study  "Irlf'vi'lrm  and  Prrmd'-n- 
tlal  Holilirs,  publi-hrd  by  the  BuK^kini'i 
Inii'tution  find  roiufrnrU  viith  th**  1W'*2 
pre«5idfritiul  elrrtion.  Chut'.fn  A  H 
Tl-iomas  reports  that,  "I'Mor  to  U\f  Re 
publication  convention  the  NBC  net- 
work  alone  cairied  9  broadcahts  for  vari- 
ous Ll.senhower  ,>^txin*ors  totaling  7  .; 
hours  of  broadcast  time  at  a  -.iross-time 
charge  of  $118,938  73  "  The  magazine 
Advertising  Age  stated  in  1952  that  Re- 
publicans spent  between  $1  3  and  $1  5 
million  on  radio  and  television  spots  in 
an  11-Siate  area. 

SLX     MILLION    OOLITES    SPEVT    O.V    TV 

The  Thomas  study  indicates  that  in 
1952  Republicans  spent  approximately 
$3.5  million  for  all  radio-television  cam- 
paigning, including  some  .$2  1  million  for 
network  time,  while  Democrats  spent 
about  $2.5  million  with  $15  million  de- 
voted to  network  time. 

Today,  30  minutes  of  prime  lelevi.sion 
time  on  a  nationwide  hookup  costs  about 
$70,000. 

In  1372.  2  years  after  adoption  of  the 
first  comprehensive  Federal  statute  deal- 
ing with  election  corruption,  cost  of 
electing  a  President  wa-s  $200,000— less 
than  the  cost  of  180  minutes  of  prime 
television  time  today. 

Everyone  agrees  that  modem  election 
costo  have  made  present  limitations  on 
campaign  spending  unreali.^tic,  and  that 
they  are  m  fact  dead  lett*  rs 

Excesses  in  the  collection  and  Expendi- 
ture of  modem  campai-n  funds  are 
largely  the  re-ult  of  unrestricted  com- 
petition for  public  a'tenMon  tiiiou-h  ex- 
tremely expensive  media,  part.cuiariy 
television,  radio,  printed  materials,  and 
signs.  As  long  as  candidates  mu.st  ruL-e 
from  private  sources  the  vast  sums 
needed  for  this  expensive  competition. 
It  will  be  futile  to  tr>-  to  curb  by  legal 


limits  and  penalties  their  reliance  on 
large  campaign  contributions,  with  all 
the  attendant  dangers  tP  true  represent- 
ative  demcx:racy. 

PX7BHC    SHOULD    SHAKE    COST 

The  large  expenditure  needed  for  a 
modern  campaign  has  multiplied  many 
times  in  the  years  since  this  country  was 
founded.  The  time  has  come  to  recog- 
nize that  In  a  democracy  the  presenta- 
tion of  political  candidates  and  issues  to 
the  voters  in  a  campaign  is  not  .some- 
thing done  for  the  candidates,  but  for 
the  public  who  must  exercise  as  Inf oi-mrd 
a  choice  as  they  can  among  them  The 
expense  of  making  this  information 
equitably  available  to  the  electorate  is  a 
legitimate  cost  of  democratic  self- 
government. 

President  Theodore  Roo.sevelt  told 
Congress  In  1907  that — 

The  need  for  collecting  large  tarn;  ,i./n 
funds  would  vanUh  if  CongreM  pr()\ .  i.'d  ,,i, 
appropriation  for  the  proper  and  iig  :  .,  e 
expenses  of  each  of  the  great  natl  ;.  i,  ;  i.-- 
lles,  an  appropriation  ample  enough  u.  in.>ct 
the  necessity  for  thorough  organisation  and 
machinery,  which  requires  a  lar^e  exp>endl- 
ture  of  money. 

In  his  annual  rn.  ^i-a..'  to  Congrew  .n 
that  year,  Mr   lUKmcw.l  (!<•(  I,irrd  tint  — 

The  etlpulatlon  ehouUt  b"  rn«d«  tbitt  r  i 
pi»rix  receiving  campaifa  fund*  from  u.» 
Tmtury  should  ae««pt  moit  than  •  r.,..i 
•mount  from  anjr  Individual  Bu)mcr\y>fT  r 
donor;  and  the  neeeMary  public) 'y  ttr  r". 
ceipte  and  *M>«nditurM  oould  wiihotjt  d.m- 

Mr  I':,-  ..iri.t  I  bflievi-  that  the  .suf- 
gt-.t.on  u.l.ai.  I  1  by  Trt-Mdent  Tln-odoie 
R.-'os.  v.-  t  ..^  ,1  .V. ...:.(!  >.[.,-  As  he  poiriK-d 
I'ui  to  CoiuiCio  ui.A  t;.e  Nation  inuie 
ti.m  50  year*  ago; 

IJnder  our  form  of  government  v.t.:.^  u 
not  merely  a  right  but  a  duty.  and.  nx  .-ev  vcr, 
a  fundamental  and  necessary  duly  if  a  man 
Is  to  be  a  good  citizen.  It  Is  well  to  pro- 
vide that  corporations  shall  not  contribute 
to  presidential  or  national  campaigns  ar.d 
furthermore  to  provide  for  the  publicat!  n 
of  both  contributions  and  experirlitures 
There  Is.  however,  always  dungcr  in  laws  ,  f 
this  kind,  which  from  their  vory  natu.-e  itre 
difficult  of  enforcement;  the  danger  being 
lest  they  be  obeyed  only  by  the  honest,  and 
disobeyed  by  the  unscrupulous,  so  as  to  act 
only  as  a  penalty  upon  honest  men  M  re- 
over,  no  such  law  would  hamper  an  un- 
scrupulous man  of  unlimited  means  from 
buying  his  own  way  Into  ofDce. 

I  wish  to  suggest  today  that  this  coun- 
try now  heed  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
advice. 

The  problem  we  face  is  well  stated  by 
Jasper  B.  Shannon,  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  in  his  book,  Money  and  Poli- 
tics": 

The  basic  problem  of  political  If  adT'l.  p 
In  representative  government  Is  to  discover 
a  means  by  which  officials  may  be  selected 
to  act  as  the  State's  men — politicians — who 
be  aware  of  and  sensitive  to  the  various  in- 
terests of  a  political  society  without  being 
politically  and  personally  dependent  for  live- 
lihood upon  private  Interests. 

We  reject  the  concept  that  elective 
public  oflBce  is  only  for  the  rich.  Yet 
the  difllculties  experienced  by  those  who 
are  not  independently  wealthy  and  de- 
sire to  enter  pubhc  service  are  annually 


compoimded  by  the  increasing  cost  of 
political  campaigns.  Without  large 
financial  resources  of  his  own,  faced  with 
the  practical  problem  of  amassing  a 
large  campaign  fund  from  thousands  of 
small  contributions,  the  prospective 
officeholder  must  either  forget  his  laud- 
able ambition  or  turn  to  the  "fat  cats" 
to  gain  his  backing.  In  either  case,  the 
public  loses:  political  competition  is  de- 
creaseil  or  the  danger  of  special  Interest 
Aepicf  ntnfinn  is  increased. 

rmrrvT  poLmoAi.  bcbats 

The  essence  of  the  American  political 
bystem  is  the  presentation  of  alternatives 
through  political  debate.  We  subsidise 
our  magazines  and  newspapers  as  a  mat- 
ter of  public  policy  on  the  theorj*  that 
the  disscmlniitlon  of  Information  and 
Ideas  will  aasliit  In  educating  our  citizens 
on  the  Issues  of  the  time  Surely  It  is  of 
equal  If  not  greater  Importance  to  insure 
that  the  principals  In  the  arena  of  po- 
litical debate  are  not  left  to  beg  for  a 
hearing. 

Salesmanship,  not  state.'.man.shlp.  has 
become  the  pilme  prerequisite  of  a  can- 
didate seekln.i  office  today.  He  mu.st 
merchandise  himself  to  thow  with  funds 
to  back  him  J>*fore  he  can  »i  i>'ai  txfoir 
the  votcru  through  the  if.-tlv  m'-d.a 
which  technclotty  and  p 'i -.laMir,  ex- 
pansion have  rn.i'l'  i'»»'.<-ni,ii! 

Wha'  are  ih<  dariftn  irA^.lved  In 
prps<  M  i.impiaan  fliimit  iti.   mnhodji? 

'I  ii  1  ■.  (  aru  .  lat<-  t  fo'-  (Kili(:r-al  nfflre 
niU;-l    1:  i-q_l«  !.'..>    !(•.;,    w..    !;•;(.  «•    fOt;l;jbu- 

tloru  provldec  by  a  f'-^  dnrr.;'*  The 
Senate  Subconimtfei'  (  n  K:'•f■tl,.;,^  '.  und 
that,  in  the  165C  elcrtmn.'  a  r:a(l..ii  u! 
1  pet  cent  of  the  Amencari  jx  iJ>  jjio- 
Vlded  the  $33,185  725  wliir  h  >*as  ine  t-ctal 
for  which  the  comnuttef  could  arcount 
One  family,  t^e  du  Ponts,  gave  mere 
than  the  total  of  contributions  from  13 
Southern  StaU!8. 

DOES  uonrt  mxn  mccmmb? 
If  large  campaign  contributions  do 
not  Involve  a  quid  pro  quo.  they  cer- 
tainly are  directly  connected  with  the 
question  of  'fcccess"  to  the  politically 
successful  recipient.  Prof.  Alexander 
Heard  states  the  case  well  when  he  de- 
clared in  his  1956  study  of  this  topic 
thatr— 

The  number  of  cold  biu-galns  that  are 
struck  for  campaign  funds  are  negligible. 
The  real  Influence  derived  from  big  con- 
tributions Ls  a  Islent  one.  exercised  through 
access — large  contributions  pave  a  sure 
road  to  the  decl.slon- making  centers  of  gov- 
ernment for  thc««  who  want  to  present  their 
case,  which  Is  often  aU  they  need. 

"One  man,  one  vote"  becomes  only  an 
unrealistic  textbook  phrase  when  money 
can  buy  entre<'.  In  a  free  country  no 
responsible  party  should  have  to  keep 
one  eye  on  the  oank  balance  w  hile  draw- 
ing up  its  platform  program  for  Amenca 
Democrats  should  feel  at  ease  to  dis- 
agree with  labor  unions  Republican.s 
ought  to  be  able  to  challenge  the  Ideas 
of  utility  and  oil  compaiues. 

Political  exchequers  of  unequal  size 
are  inconsistent  with  the  theme  of  po- 
litical equality  The  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Elections  found  that   in   \9f^6 


reported  campaign  contributions  totaled 
$20,685,376  for  Ftepublican  candidates 
and  $10,977,790  for  Democratic  candi- 
dates. 

MONET    CKKATES    INFQIA'.  ITT 

In  a  country  of  untrammelod  oppor- 
tunity, we  cannot  expect  equality  of 
character.  Integrity,  and  idea.--  between 
candidates  Furthermoi  e.  there  are  sub- 
jective quahties  rarely  capable  of  tan- 
gible measurement.  But  dispropor'.on 
In  money  is  something  else.  Can  public 
office  be  bought?     Should  it  bo  bou(.!;t" 

As  financial  costs  of  campaigning  in- 
crease and  communication  technology 
advances,  individual  participation  in  the 
process  tends  to  decrease  Voters  in- 
creasingly tend  to  believe  that,  without 
a  money  bag  In  their  hand,  their  ideas 
win  go  unheard  In  the  pcliticlan'e  office 
Prospective  candidates  view  the  girat 
disparity  between  campaign  costs  and 
salary  and  decide  that  the  ratio  rules 
out  running  for  public  office,  the  vast 
volume  of  .small  contributions  needed  to 
finance  the  race  may  make  collection 
costs  prohibitive,  and  unless  he  is  in- 
dependently wealthy,  or  has  rich  bn'-  kf  rs, 
his  ambition  must  be  relinquished 


I  ««-r:,  n  «  M 
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Mr.  President,  I  l;a'.  r  i)rf)5>o,sed  fu  r 
ways  to  meet  Maentml  co(«ts  of  our  v.n- 
tional  flection  campaigns  from  puh.ic 
funds     Tlirv  flri- 

Piist  (iivi  i,rnfnt-i>nid  t^'l^'vuion  and 
!ad.!  '.rr.'  '."t  pr»*»ildentia!  ticket*  and 
(  uiii  :  '■•■,-..  :  a'.   (  Hnclidftl<-h 

fk-cond  .'.  :  fa.s->nabW'  amount  of  pub- 
lic fund'  ti  ','•.;'  meet  other  le^iitimale 
campa;i-'.  (>v^:.^  ."-uch  a.s  travt-l  print. ng. 
and  Otl.ci    : '  :  '. 

T;.,rd  F'iitial  matching  funds  for 
>\.i:<-  V.  '<•;'  [uimphieus.  such  as  my  own 
.Stair  ..'  O;.-  n;  sr'.'iO'-  t.>  everv  registered 
votii.  11.  -vMncn  spacf  i.s  given  equally  for 
information  about  all  candidates  and 
ballot  measures 

Fourth.  A  Federal  uicome  tax  credit 
for  one  small  political  contribution  each 
year  to  aid  in  private  fund-raising  efforts 
such  as  that  of  tlie  American  Heritage 
Foundation. 

Fifth.  Creation  of  an  independent 
agency  to  administer  IPederal  election 
laws. 

ENABLE    EEALISTIC     APPROACH 

Once  the  principle  of  public  assump- 
tion of  much  of  the  cost  of  public  access 
to  candidates  and  their  views  is  accepted, 
and  the  necessary  burden  of  collecting 
campaign  funds  correspondingly  re- 
duced. It  will  become  possible  for  the 
first  time  to  deal  realistically  with  con- 
trols of  the  evils  of  large  private  con- 
tributions and  excessive  expenditures. 
Withholding  of  the  public  funds,  or  lo.ss 
of  tlie  privilege  of  tax  credit,  would  be 
far  more  effective  deterrents  than  un- 
enforceable criminal  penalties  for  eva- 
sion of  reasonable  limits  Also,  the 
knowledge  of  access  to  at  least  a  fair 
minimum  of  campaign  costs  from  pub- 
lic funds  will  free  candidates  to  make  a 
virtue  of  compliance,  and  will  make  ex- 
cessive expenditures  from  large  private 
contributions  unacceptable  to  the  public 
and  unprofitabi(   to  candidates. 


rm-R    EENEFITS    POSSIBLE 

I  believe  that  the  overall  impact  of  this 
program  would  be  to — 

Give  the  public  a  more  nearly  equal 
opportunity  to  see  and  judge  competing 
candidates  for  public  office  and  their 
plattorms  and  programs 

Eliminate  tlie  unhealthy  and  undemo- 
cratic significance  of  candidates"  de- 
pendence on  large  campaign  contribu- 
tions. 

Make  a  viitue  of  staying  withm  the 
piesciilx'd  noi-mal  limits  in  the  comix't- 
Itlve  a.s«-  for  the  expensive  modern 
media  and  techniques  of  campaigning. 
v;.:ch  l;ave  driven  the  cost  of  running 
ff-T  public  office  out  of  sight  for  the 
average  cili/en  without  large  financial 
support — and  tlius  to  reduce  excessi\e 
spending 

Dus^lay  more  clearly  the  nature  of  the 
support  of  candidates,  insofar  as  indi- 
viduals and  groups  are  limited  m  making 
Ci'iitributions  to  political  candidates  or 
committees  and  thus  driven  to  partici- 
pate openly  m  campaigns  in  their  ov^n 
names 

No  tmkennt  with  regulatory  law.«i  will 
leform  the  evil  of  dependence  on  large 
rampaign  contributions  until  the  heavy 
ir.eMtftble  cohU.  of  bringing  a  modern 
(leriion  campaign  to  the  publics  atten- 
1  ion  i*  borne  In  part  by  the  public  il- 
•■..  If  No  reform  could  be  a  better  In- 
\cfirnt'tit  in  the  denaocratlc  proce** 
u  tuch  i»  our  »<r«^tesl  national  pride, 
vkoi  iti  (SKATT  t-LUTiott  orru-t 

Mr  President  I  introduce  for  appro- 
\j]  laie  reference  a  bill  to  carry  out  the 
reforms  which  I  have  advocated  here 
today 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred 

The  bill  iS  28231  to  provide  for  Ped- 
tral  contribution  to  the  cost  of  election 
campaigns  of  candidate's  for  Pederal 
offices,  conditioned  upon  efTective  con- 
trol and  publication  of  other  sources  of 
financing  such  campaigns;  to  encourai  e 
.small  individual  campaign  contributions 
and  to  reduce  the  importance  of  large 
coiitributior^  m  Federal  elections:  to 
provide  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
State  voters"  and  campaign  pamphlets: 
and  for  other  purposes,  mtroduced  by 
Mr  Neuberger  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit - 
t-ee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr  NEUBERGER.  My  proposal 
would  establish  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  Office  of  Election  Finance,  to 
be  administered  by  a  Director  appointed 
by  the  President,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate 

The  Dinx'tor  would  hold  office  for  a 
period  of  15  years,  but  could  be  removed 
at  any  time  by  concuiTcnt  resolution  of 
Congress. 

Rt^sponsibility  of  the  DirtK-tor  would 
be  to  implement  provisions  for  Pederal 
reporting  and  Federal  financing  con- 
tained in  my  bill. 

The  bill  provides  that  any  legitimate 
candidate  for  nomination  or  election  to 
a  Federal  elective  office  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive one-half  of  the  cost  of  broadcast 
time  purcha.sed  for  use  m  the  campaign. 
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However,  such  broadcast  tune  could  not 
exceed  a  total  of  30  minutes  on  radio  and 
a  total  of  15  minutes  on  television  in  a 
primary  election  campaign;  amounts  of 
time  would  be  doubled  for  general  elec- 
tions. To  qualify  for  a  Federal  con- 
tribution, the  candidate  could  not  pur- 
chase additional  broadcast  time  in  exce,'--.s 
of  the  amount  to  which  the  Federal  cun- 
tribution  applies. 

SYSTEM     OF    CHECKS    PROVIDED 

Government  payments  would  apply  to 
facilities,  or  combination.s  of  faciliMPs. 
necessary  to  cover  the  State  or  co:.-;-- 
sional  district  in  which  the  cand:..aie  is 
seeking  nomination  or  election 

Candidates  would  al:.o  be  entitlpd  to 
receive  an  amount,  not  to  exceed  5  cents 
multiplied  by  the  average  vote  in  the 
State  or  con?re.=sional  district  in  the 
last  two  elections  for  the  same  office,  for 
payment  of  cost  of  pnntine.  tilm.s  re- 
cordings, advertising  space,  broadca.st 
time.  oflBce  rent,  equipment  and  supplies. 
postage,  telephone  service,  trle'r-ams, 
and  transportation  directly  conr.  cted 
with  his  campai^rn 

The  bill  would  establi.-h  a  system  of 
checks  on  all  candidates.  AH  candidates 
would  be  required  to  po  t  a  bond  equal 
to  one-half  of  the  Feueral  contribution 
for  which  application  is  made  Should 
the  candidate  receive  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  votes  east 
for  all  candidates,  tl.e  bond  Aould  be 
forfeited. 

The  bill  would  authorize  payment  to 
any  State  preparing  and  distributing  a 
voter's  pamphlet  to  registered  voters  a 
sum  equal  to  one-half  of  the  net  cost, 
plus  a  $10  Ux  credit  for  political  con- 
tributions. 

Mr.  President.  I  a  k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  appear  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  the  text  of  my  bill  to- 
gether with,  r.rst,  textual  and  tabular 
materials  dealing  with  major  party  ex- 
penditures in  presidential  elections  since 
1860.  second,  the  minor  party  vote  in  na- 
tional elections,  and  third.  State  pub- 
lished publicity  pamphlets  in  election 
campaigns. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1  ) 

DTJ\L    STANDAtD    EMFLOTED 

Mr  NEUBFRGER  Mr  President,  in 
my  opinion,  the  Government  «:ho'ild  fi- 
nance political  campaigns  M^mi  ani 
women  oueht  not  to  enter  hish  office 
obligated  to  private  contributors,  be 
they  in  big  bu.'=;iness  or  in  labor  union.s. 

We  would  not  think  of  permittin?  cor- 
porations or  unions  to  pay  the  salaries 
of  our  public  officials.  Whv,  then,  allow 
them  to  provide  their  campaign  treas- 
uries? 

Today  as  much  as  $200  million  may  be 
spent  in  a  single  national  election.  We 
get  excited  about  a  public  official  accept- 
ing a  deepfreeze  or  vicuna  coat,  b'lt  we 
are  indifferent  to  the  acceptance  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  campaign  contribu- 
tions. 

ThLs  is  why  I  think  candidates  should 
get  their  campaign  funds  from  the  same 
source  from  which  their  salary  will  be 
paid  If  they  are  victorious—from  the 
Public  Treasury. 
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Some  taxpayers  may  worry  about  the 
sums  involved  These  sums  are  trivial 
compared  to  the  .savings  whicli  will  re- 
suit  if  men  and  v.  omen  can  enter  office 
without  being  fettered  to  special  interest 
and  private  factions.  Puerto  Rico  has 
public  financing  of  its  political  cam- 
paigns Governor  Muhoz  has  told  me 
that  It  had  meant  a  rebirth  of  true  po- 
litical freedom  in  that  island  realm. 

COST  ACTTJALLY  I  ESS 

And  as  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
a-^or  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas  I  pointed 
out  in  an  extremely  cogent  article  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly: 

The  people  now  pay.  alter  an  elecUon. 
many  times  over,  the  actual  costB  of  the  cam- 
paign. As  we  have  seen,  the  big  contlrbutors 
make  huge  proflta  as  a  group  upon  their  In- 
vestment In  both  the  candidates  and  parties. 
For  the  people.  It  would  be  far  cheaper  If 
the  f-overnment  met  the  costs  of  the  cjim- 
paien.  since  then  the  elected  officials  and 
parties  would  not  be  under  obligation  to  the 
big  contributors. 

Mr  President,  I  believe  that  the  ap- 
proach v.hich  I  have  outlined  moves  in 
tiie  direction  In  which  we  can  expect  to 
accomplish  real  refonn  in  campaign 
spending.  It  presents  definite  problems 
of  implementation,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  they  are  problems  which  cannot  be 
resolved.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
hold  hearings  on  my  proposal  so  that  this 
idea  may  be  explored  in  detail. 

NEW  APPROACH   RKOUIRED 

The  direction  in  which  I  have  sug- 
gested that  we  move  in  the  area  of  cam- 
paign spending  legislation  is  a  definite 
departure  from  the  concepts  we  have  at- 
tempted to  employ  since  passage  of  the 
first  corrupt  practices  legislation  In  1870. 
As  Theodore  Roosevelt  noted  in  1907: 

It  will  take  some  time  for  people  <»o  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  such  a  pr  jpoeal 
as  to  tw  willing  to  consider  Its  adoption. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  intend  to  offer  my 
bill  as  an  amendment.  But  I  urge  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
join  me  in  support  of  this  idea,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  cor.sent  that  the  bill  I 
have  introduced  today  remain  at  the  desk 
for  1  wp'-k  so  that  Senators  wishing  to 
add  their  names  as  consponsors  may 
do  so 

We  cannrit  clai.m  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  we  have  materially  advanced  the 
cause  of  -clean  elections'  by  pa.=;sage  of 
the  bill  before  as  today,  even  with  adop- 
tion of  suc^'ested  amendments.  It  is  the 
system  which  must  bp  changed.  The  in- 
dependence of  the  most  honest  person  on 
earth  can  be  imperiled  by  multi-million- 
dollar  political  campaigns.  That  is  why 
I  am  introducing  this  bill  today — to  make 
It  possible  for  people  who  are  independ- 
ent and  honest,  by  nature,  to  exerci.se 
those  qualities  as  they  think  best  in  the 
public  interest.  I  know  of  no  other  ade- 
quate way  to  free  candidates  from  the 
fetters  of  big  contributions  than  to  have 
the  Federal  Government  take  a  major 
role  in  the  financing  of  Pe  leral  election 
campaigns. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimoiw  con.'^ent 
that  there  appear  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks an  article  by  George  M*=>any.  pres- 
ident of  thp  AFT^CIG,  endorsing  my  pro- 
posal for  Government  financing  of  cam- 


paigns for  Federal  office,  and  a  news 
story  reporting  former  President  Harry 
S.  Truman  s  support  for  the  principle 
of  Federal  funds  for  presidential  cam- 
jjaicns 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Exhibit  1 
Br  it  enacted  by  tne  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  b«  cited  as  the  -Federal  Fair  Elec- 
tion Finance  Act  of  1959". 

Statement  of  findings  and  purposes 

Sic  a.  Congress  finds  that  it  Is  In  the  na- 
tional Interest  that  voters  In  elecUons  for 
Federal  offlcea  should  have  opportunities  to 
Judge  competing  candidates  and  their  pro- 
grams on  fair  and  equal  terms  before  choos- 
ing between  them,  and  that  the  dominant 
Importance  of  large,  private  campaign  con- 
tributions should  be  eliminated  from  such 
Federal  elections. 

Free  and  untrammeled  rof^rfst-ntatlon  of 
the  public  Interest  Is  possible  only  when 
men  and  women  In  high  Federal  office  are 
not  indebted  for  large  financial  campaign 
gifu  to  private  donors  who  feel  a  specfal 
Interest  In  the  election  results. 

Disproportionate  Inequality  among  candi- 
dates, with  respect  to  campaign  Onanclng. 
Imperils  the  democratic  premlaes  of  free  and 
Informed  choices  by  the  cltLzen.  particularly 
In  an  era  when  access  to  the  most  compelling 
media  of  public  Information  Is  Increasingly 
decisive  and  costly. 

Government  contributions  to  thp  Mw«entlal 
ooets  of  major  election  campaigns  as  recom- 
mended m  1907  by  the  then  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  direct  partial  assumption 
of  certain  cosU  and  In  Ux  Incentives  for 
small.  Individual  contributions,  offer  the 
most  effective  means  to  assure  citizens  of 
exercising  their  choice  of  government  on  fair 
and  equal  terms,  to  prevent  private  persons 
and  groups  of  great  wealth  from  unduly  In- 
fluencing the  conditions  of  that  choice,  and 
to  eliminate  the  undesirable  and  undemo- 
cratic significance  of  candidates"  dependence 
on  large,  private  campaign  gifts. 

Definitions 

Sec  3  A^  u-vd  In  this  Act.  unless  the  con- 
text otherwise  Indicates — 

(1)  The  term  "candidate"  meun.'*  b  porson 
who  has  met  qualifications  neceanary  to  have 
his  name  presented  on  the  ballot  In  any 
election  for  nomination  for.  or  election  to. 
a  Federal  elective  office,  and  who  Is  legally 
qualified  to  serve  If  elected;  but  only  while 
the  person  remains  eligible  for  the  election 
In  question,  and  provided  he  does  not  pub- 
licly deny  or  withdraw  hu  candidacy 

(2 1  The  term  "election"  means  a  regular, 
special,  general,  or  primary  election  for  Fed- 
eral elective  office,  with  respect  to  which  the 
names  of  two  or  more  candidates  for  nomina- 
tion or  election  to  the  office  have  been  and  re- 
main  qualified  for  presentation  on  the  ballot, 
and  Including  the  election  of  a  slate  of  presi- 
dential electors  by  votes  cast  for  the  names  of 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President 
and  Including  a  presidential  preference  pri- 
mary, but  does  not  Include  a  convention  of  a 
political  party  or  a  caucus  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  nominating  candidates,  or  tlie  vi  te 
of  the  electoral  college. 

(3)  The  term  "Federal  elective  office" 
means  the  offices  of  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent, or  Senator  or  Representative  In.  or 
Delegate  or  Resident  Commissioner  to,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes. 

(4 1  The  term  "financial  agent"  means  a 
campaign  manager,  party  official,  committee 
chairman,  treasurer,  or  any  other  Individual 
publicly  designated  by  the  candidate  as  his 
authorized  agent  with  responsibility,  along 
with  the  candidate,  for  all  financial  arrange- 


ments, rcceiple.  d-sbursemerits,  r"p<jrt6.  cer- 
tiiicates.  acouonts.  and  other  tniiiaacUL  iis  of 
the  candldnte'6  elecUon  campaign. 

(5)  Ihe  term  "Director"  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  Klection  Finance  provided  for  by 
Ulle  UI  of  this  Act. 

(6)  The  term  "State"  Includes  ai£o  any 
Territory,  Dlstrtct,  Conunoij wealth,  or  other 
area  In  which  an  election  may  take  place. 

(7)  Terms  defined  In  the  Federal  Corrupt 
Practices  Act.  1925.  ahali  have  the  meaning 
assigned  to  them  In  that  Act. 

irn-X    I TZOMMAl.    OOHTRIBUTION     TO     EJCCXION 

riNANCK 

Election  finance  fui.d 
Sec  101.  The  Director  of  ElecUon  Finance 
Is  authorized  to  make  payments  toward 
meeting  election  campaign  expenses  Incurred 
by  or  on  behalf  of  any  candidate  In  an  elec- 
tion In  the  manner  and  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions hereinafter  set  forth  For  this  pur- 
pose there  shall  be  established  in  the  Treas- 
ury an  Election  Finance  Fund,  administered 
by  the  Director,  to  which  apprc^sriatlons 
shall  be  made  far  disbursements  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act 

Federal  contribution  to  broadcast  time 
Sec.  102.  (a)  Upon  application  by  or  on 
behalf  of  a  candidate  In  an  elecUon,  accom- 
panied by  duly  authenticated  bills  or  vouch- 
ers, the  Director  is  authorized  to  pay  to 
licensees  under  the  Conununl cations  Act  of 
1934  one-half  of  the  cost  of  brc>adca£t  tUne 
purchased  for  use  in  tiie  candidate's  elec- 
tion campaign,  not  exceeding  a  total  of  30 
minutes  on  radio  and  a  tocal  of  15  minutes 
on  television  In  a  primary  election  cam- 
paign, and  not  exceeding  a  total  of  60  min- 
utes on  radio  and  a  total  of  30  minutes  on 
television  In  a  general  election  campaign, 
over  each  of  such  facilities  or  combinations 
of  facilities  as  may  be  necessary  to  cover  the 
State  or  congres-slonal  district  within  which 
the  candidate  is  seeking  election.  The  selec- 
tion of  broadcast  facilities,  times,  and  ma- 
terials shall  remain  completely  beyond  any 
control.  Interference,  or  Influence  of  the  Di- 
rector 

(b>  To  qualify  for  a  Federal  contribution 
to  broadcast  time  under  this  section,  the 
application  shall  certify.  In  addition  to 
compliance  with  the  other  conditions  re- 
quired under  this  Art  that  there  will  not 
be  purchased  or  used  In  the  candidate's 
elecUon  campaign.  In  his  name,  with  his 
partlclpaticm,  or  by  any  person,  committee, 
or  onranlsatlon  associated  with  his  campaign 
or  under  his  control,  additional  broadcast 
time  more  than  equal  to  tlie  maximum  total 
amounts  of  broadcast  time  for  which  Fed- 
eral contribution  Is  alkTwable  under  subeec- 
tlon  (a)  bereoC. 

federal  contribution  to  general  erpendl- 
tvres — Form  xi  la 
Sec.  103.  (a)  Upon  application  by  or  on 
behalf  of  a  candidate  In  an  elecUon.  accom- 
panied by  duly  authenticated  bUls  or  vouch- 
ers, the  Director  Is  authorized  to  make  pay- 
ments for  expenses  Incurred  In  the  candi- 
date's elecUon  campaign.  In  a  total  amount 
hot  exceeding  5  cents  multiplied  by  the 
average  Tote  In  the  State  or  congrerslonal 
district  for  the  contested  office,  as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (b>  hereof  The 
objects  of  such  pajinents  may  Include,  but 
are  not  limited  to,  expenditures  for  printing 
or  .  thor  reproduction  of  campaign  materials, 
films,  and  recordings,  advertising,  space  or 
tsciUtles,  broadcast  time,  office  rent  equip- 
ment and  siipplleiJ  jx  .•<tae<-  tclephTie  perv- 
lee  and  teleirrams  nnd  th*-  fan(iu:at*'s  own 
transportation  hote'.,  and  other  tr  ivel  ex- 
pen-sea;  but  they  shall  not  Include  iiavmentP 
to  any  Individual  fur  personal  iK>lltlcaJ  ac- 
Uvltlos.  Payments  may  be  made  dlre<-tlv  on 
the  bills  or  vouchers  submitted  or.  If  these 
have  already  bt^en  ji  ild  fnim  >tiuT  campaie-n 
funds,  by  relHiburaiaient  to  the  candiGatee 
financial  agent. 


(b»  Fur  every  a.iitosted  eiectlt  n  for  whi  h 
a  reqa«:t  for  htxieraJ  oonunbution  has  oeeix 
matle,  uhf  Director  shah  deterimne  and  ae- 
oare  Uie  avcra^ire  vote,  lor  tae  purposes  of 
this  section,  in  accordance  wiui  the  hrst 
applicable  of  the  following  .    ;:.;  ..■..•. 

(1)  The  average  of  the  total  vot*  ca.'-t  m 
each  of  the  last  two  elections  for  all  candi- 
dates for  the  same  nomination  for,  or  for 
elecUon  to,  the  office 

(2)  If  there  ha-s  beon  only  one  prior  stich 
elecUon,  the  total  vote  then  cast  for  all  such 
candidates, 

(31  If  there  htis  been  no  prior  election  for 
the  same  nomination  for,  or  for  election  to, 
the  office,  the  number  of  voters  reglstereci  or 
otherwise  actually  eligible  to  vote  In  the 
particular  contested  elecUon  for  which  the 
request  is  made 

In  presidential  elections,  Inclvidlng  pref- 
erence prlmaxles,  each  person  voting  shall 
t>e  considered  to  have  cast  a  single  vote 
for  a  candidate  for  President,  Irrespective 
of  the  number  of  electors  or  delegates  to  be 
elected. 

(c»  Pajtnents  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  currenUy  as  bills  or  vouchers  for  ex- 
penditures In  a  candidate's  election  cam- 
paign are  submitted,  accompanied  by  all 
necessary  cerUflcates  In  compliance  with 
conditions  and  regulntlons  under  this  Act, 
and  verified:  but  not  more  than  two- thirds 
of  the  total  amount  of  Federal  contribu- 
tion to  a  candidate's  elecUon  campaign  al- 
lowable under  this  secUon  shall  be  paid  prior 
to  the  elecUon.  The  balance  shall  be  pay- 
able only  upon  completion  and  review  of  all 
reports  required  by  law  or  regtUatlon  con- 
cerning election  finances,  and  upon  a  deter- 
mlnaUon  by  the  Director  C)f  compliance  with 
ail  requiremezits  and  condlUons  under  this 
Act. 

General  conditions  for  Federal  contributions 
Sbc.    104.    (a)    Any  application  for  a  Fed- 
eral contribution  under  this  title  shall  be 
aconmp.'Anled  by — 

(1)  Designation  by  the  candidate  of  a  fi- 
nancial agent  within  the  State  or  congres- 
slonal  district; 

(2)  A  certificate  that  there  will  not  be  ex- 
pended In  the  candidate's  election  campaign 
by  the  candidate,  with  his  participation  or 
consent,  by  his  financial  agent,  or  by  any 
person,  committee  or  organlzntlon  associated 
with  his  campaign  or  under  his  control, 
funds  from  pirlvate  sources  In  a  total  amoimt 
more  than  equal  to  the  maximum  total 
amount  of  the  Federal  contribution  allow- 
able under  the  provisions  of  this  Utle; 

(3»  A  certificate  that  there  has  not  been 
and  will  not  be  accepted  or  used  In  the 
candidate's  election  campaign  by  the  can- 
didate, by  his  financial  agent,  or  by  any  per- 
son, crmimlttee.  or  organlantlon  associated 
with  his  campaign  or  under  his  control,  any 
gift,  loan,  or  otho-  contribution  of  money  or 
jwoperty,  exceeding  HOC  from  any  indi- 
vidual; 

(4)  A  bond  In  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
half  the  amount  of  Federal  contribution  un- 
der this  Utle  for  which  application  Is  made, 
payable  to  the  United  States  and  conditioned 
upon  the  candidate's  receiving  In  the  elec- 
tion not  less  than  10  per  centum  of  the  total 
number  of  votes  cast  for  all  candidates  for 
the  same  nominaUon  for,  or  for  elecUou  to, 
the  office; 

(5)  A  certificate  that  within  30  days  after 
the  elecUon  there  will  be  filed  with  the  Office 
of  Election  Finance  a  complete  and  accurate 
report  showing  compliance  with  applicable 
law  and  regulations  and  containing  an  ac- 
count. In  such  detail  as  the  Director  may  by 
rec-ulaUon  prescribe,  of  all  contrlbuUons, 
b<  th  Ffipm'  ard  prl-.p.t^'  hr.rt  r!1  experdS 
tures  made  *.n  the  candidate's  e^ctlon  cam- 
pa;  ?n 

ai^d  pavmert  of  anv  Federal  cor.trlbution 
shall  !)«  CMnc:U"nal  up"n  compliance  with 
the  certificates  submitted. 


(b  AppllcaUons  for  Federal  ctiritfibution 
may  be  signed  either  by  the  canuidate  or  by 
his  firinncibi  a^ent,  AH  cer:ificai<«.  rep^  rit. 
aftidiiv.t&,  or  ouher  undertait.ngs  or  sttiit- 
n.eiius  of  fail  which  miiy  be  required  under 
t,his  Act  6Xv..i\  be  sisuec  by  the  ci;Udidai<'s 
tir.aii'-u-.".  af''  rit  ajid  t\  tht  car.  'idato  except 
tliat  U.e  6i|tn  lure  .f  candidsu-s  '.or  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  Prf!-K:en-  .s^iai;  n-  t  be  required 

Sbc.  106.  Ujxjn  a  deverm!ii;ition  by  the 
Director  that  there  has  occurred,  in  a  candi- 
date's election  caiTipaign  for  whicii  Federal 
oontrlbuUon  has  t>een  allowed  under  t^ls 
title,  any  expenditure  or  Cf>ntnbuuon  from 
private  sources  In  excess  of  the  limit*  re- 
quired to  be  cotified  under  section  102(b). 
104(a)(2).  or  104(a)(3)  hereof,  the  total 
allowable  amount  of  Federal  contr.buti'>i 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  excess 
exj>enditure  or  contribution.  The  United 
States  shall  be  entlUed  to  recover  from  the 
candidate  or  from  his  financial  agent  the 
amount  of  any  Federal  contribution  alreadv 
paid  in  excess  of  the  amount  rema.nriC 
allcwable  under  this  section,  with  coun 
cocts  in  a  civil  suit  brought  b\  tiie  Direcuar 
in  any  court  oX  competent  jurisdiction. 

TTTLX    n STATE    VirTERS      PAMrHt.ET5 

ITORAL    COWTFrFfTiriN 

Sec.  201,  (a)  There  are  p.uthorlzed  to  be 
appropriated,  to  be  expended  as  provided  in 
this  section,  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  pay  one-half  the  net  cost  Incurred  by 
any  State  In  preparing,  printing,  delivering. 
and  distributing  to  each  registered  voter 
State  -oters'  pamphlets  for  any  election  at 
which  candidates  for  any  Federal  office  are  to 
be  nominated  or  elected. 

fb)  To  qualify  for  a  Federal  contrlbuUon 
tinder  this  section,  a  State  voters'  pamphlet 
must  be  found  by  the  Director  to — 

(1)  be  an  official  publlcaUon  Issued  by  or 
under  the  control  and  supervision  of,  and 
In  the  name  of.  an  agency  of  a  State; 

(2)  be  distributed  free  of  cost  to  every 
registered  voter  in  the  State;  and 

(3)  make  available  Information  about,  or 
space  for  presenting  statements  of  program 
or  of  support,  pictures,  or  other  election 
campaign  InformaUon  about,  all  candidates 
for  the  same  office  on  equal  terms  and  under 
equal  conditions. 

Ssc.  202.  (a)  The  Director  of  Eiection  Fi- 
nance shall  miike  annual  e.sum:ite6  of  the 
amounts  to  be  paid  to  any  State  under  tlus 
UUe.  based  on  reports  filed  by  the  highest 
State  official  resptrisibie  for  the  S'jite  voters' 
pamphlet  and  contaanlnp  his  epUmates  of 
the  net  cost  required  to  be  Inctured  for  such 
pamphlets  during  the  next  year,  and  shall 
certify  sucii  amounts  to  the  Spcret.ary  oi  the 
Treasury. 

(b)  Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treafury  shall, 
through  the  Division  of  Disbursement  of  the 
Treasury  Department  and  prior  to  aud:t  or 
settlement  by  the  General  Accot.iitlne  Oflfi'^e, 
pay  to  each  State  the  arr.ounts  certified  to 
him  by  the  Direci,i:)r  to  r>e  neces-'arv  lor  the 
purjxise  cf  carrying  'Ut  the  5  --ov.-ioms  ■'  i.his 
Utle,  subject  to  the  C'.>nci;t!or.?  U.at  Uie  use 
of  such  amou:rk.s  shall  re  pn  ;jerlv  s  cou:.t<»c 
for,  and  any  p:.rt  .rf  - j  r,  amouiitf  'lox  needed 
stiall  be  returne<l  x^  xv.e  t>er.re:Ary  of  the 
Treafury. 

Sbc.  203  Offic.al  i^uate  vot/^rs'  pf.moMet^e 
referred  to  In  this  section,  when  desipnated 
as  such  by  the  re.'^ponsib'.e  State  acency, 
shall  be  free  of  post-ice,  vkl.ethtr  tzaiifnut'ed 
Individually  or  In  btilk.  In  the  United  States 
malls. 

TIT.  r.      m — orFiCE     or     r".j;<~noN      riNANcs — 

Al^rHORITT    A.WT)     GEHEfL.KL    PROVISIONS 

Office  and   perscnnrl 

Pbt  301  There  Is  crr^nt^-d  r.r.  estab'.lrh- 
ment  of  the  G  verrmer.t  to  l->e  kn-^wr.  as  the 
Office  of  Flectl  'n  Finance.  Indeix-ndent  of 
Uie  execuUve  branch  of  the  Government 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Tlie  Office  of  Election  Finance 
shall  be  under  the  control  ar.d  d.rectior,  o^  a 
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Director  of  BTlectlon  Finance,  assisted  by  a 
Deputy  Director  of  Election  Finance,  both 
of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate. 
and  who  shall  receive  basic  compensation  at 
the  rate  of  $22,500  and  820.500.  respectively, 
fb)  The  Deputy  Direct-ir  of  B'Ttlon 
Finance  shall  perform  such  duties  as  may 
be  assigned  to  him  by  the  Director  and 
during  the  absence  or  Incapacity  of  the 
Director,  or  during  a  va.Tnrv  In  t^=>'  fflf. 
shall  act  as  Director  The  Dlrp-'  r  'h  I'l 
designate  an  employee  of  the  nfTi^"  •  >  ^  •  is 
Director  during  the  abeenre  or  ;.n  i:-,!.  .'v  .f 
or  during  a  vacancy  In  thf  ofT; -t-s  f  h.  .:h 
the  Director  and  the  Depu^v  Dir^"  •    r 

Sec,  303  <ai  Except  as  hPrf,:.,if tf>r  -^ro- 
Tlded  In  this  section,  the  Direct,  r  a:.d  the 
Deputy  Director  shall  hold  office  for  fifteen 
years  and  shi'.I  not  be  eligible  for  reapp>olnt- 
ment  The  Director  or  the  Deputy  Director 
may  be  removed  at  any  time  by  concurrent 
resolution  of  Congress,  after  notice  and  hear- 
ln7.  when  In  the  jiidement  of  Congress,  the 
Director  or  Deputv  Director  has  become  per- 
manently Incapacita'ed  or  has  been  ineffi- 
cient or  srullty  of  neglect  of  duty  or  of  mal- 
feasance m  office,  or  of  any  felony  or  conduct 
Involving  moral  turpitude,  and  for  no  other 
cause  and  In  no  other  manner  except  by 
Impeachment.  Any  Director  or  E>eputy 
Director  removed  In  the  manner  provided  In 
this  section  shall  be  Ineligible  for  reappoint- 
ment to  that  office.  When  a  Director  or  Dep- 
uty Director  attains  the  age  of  seventy  years, 
he  ,shall  be  retired  from  his  office. 

(b)  Ar.y  Director  -.vho  shall  be  so  retired 
for  age  after  serving  =i:  least  ten  years  In  his 
office,  or  who  com-oe-*-';  his  term,  shall  receive 
an  annuity  during  the  remainder  of  his  life 
equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  salary  payable  for 
his  office  at  the  time  of  retirement  or  comple- 
ti>n  of  term,  except  that  the  annuity  of  any 
Director  who  completes  his  term  shall  be 
reduced  by  one-fourth  of  1  per  centum  for 
each  full  month  he  is  under  the  age  of  sixty- 
flve  at  such  completion.  Any  Director  who 
becomf's  permanently  disabled' from  perform- 
ing his  du'ies  shall  be  retired  and  shall 
receive  an  annuity  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  salary 
payable  for  his  ofTlce  at  the  time  of  retire- 
ment If  he  h,^s  .served  at  least  ten  years 
therein  or  equal  to  one-half  of  such  salary 
if  he  has  servd  !o<^s  than  ten  years.  The 
annuities  provided  for  herein  shall  be  paid 
by  the  Offlee  of  Election  Finance.  No  person 
receiving  benefits  under  this  section  shall 
receive  any  other  retirement  benefits  under 
any  other  law  of  the  United  States. 

Sec,  304  The  Director  shall  in  accordance 
with  the  civil  servtre  laws  and  the  Clas.slflca- 
tlon  Act  of  !'i4i  a,=;  amended,  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensa'ion  nt  such  other  officers  and 
employees  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provlsi  ms  of  this  Act, 

SEr  .305  All  laws  relating  generally  to  the 
administration  of  the  departments  and  estab 
llshmen^s  shall,  so  far  as  applicable,  govern 
the  OfSce  of  Election  Finance,  Books  or 
records  of  account  or  minutes  of  proceedings 
of  the  OfHce.  and  properly  authenticated 
copies  or  transcripts  of  any  books,  records, 
papers  or  documents  of  the  Office,  shall  be 
adnii-'ed  as  evidence  with  the  same  effect 
as  trie  bcx^.ks,  records,  and  minutes  and  the 
copies  and  transcripts  referred  to  in  sec-i.  n 
1733  of  title  28,  United  Suues  Code. 

R''gulat\on:t.  en  force  "le^.t  and  penalties 
Set-  306  The  Director  \?.  authorized  to 
pr  .mulgate  such  reg^nati  'ns  as  he  finds 
neces.=:ary  to  carry  out  tlie  provisions  of  this 
Act,  and  he  may  l?sue  official  schedules  and 
fornr>,^  for  niing  appUcaUons.  certificates,  affi- 
davits, proof  ,f  election  campaign  contribu- 
tions, receipts,  expenditures,  or  other  trans- 
actions, report-s,  accounts,  bonds,  or  other 
documentj5  which  may  be  required  by  law  or 
by  regulatK  :,s  hereunder. 
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Sec  307  All  regulations,  rules,  orders,  or 
determinations  under  this  Act  shall  be  made, 
and  shall  be  judicially  reviewable,  In  accnrd- 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Administra- 
tive  Pr'joedure   Act, 

/'t'  f'st'.gnt'.nn.'i  and  'epcjrts 
3' 8  The  omre  of  Election  Finance 
from  time  to  time  thorough 
*V',  1  ir,-.  •■-sti.^atjons  with  respect 
,i;i.;,<i.^:n  coii-ributlons  and  ex- 
•  -n,  n  tni^,  Act  or  the  Federal 
Corrupt  Practices  Act.  1925.  is  applicable,  to 
st.itements  filed  under  the  provisions  of 
these  Acts,  and  to  alleged  failure  to  file  any 
st.itement  required  under  the  provisions  of 
these  Acts.  On  the  request  of  the  Director 
of  Election  Finance,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  with  the  consent  of  the  Attor- 
ney General,  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  with  the  consent  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  are  authorized  to  render  such  ewslst- 
ance  as  the  Director  may  require  In  any 
Instance  to  carry  out  an  audit  or  Investiga- 
tion under  this  section  In  a  complete  and 
effective  manner. 

Sec.  3C9.  The  Director  shall  make  an 
annual  general  report,  and  from  time  to  time 
such  particular  reports  as  may  be  appro- 
priate, all  of  which  shall  be  public,  concern- 
ing operations  under  this  Act.  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and.  In  Instances  Involv- 
ing possible  violation  of  law.  to  the  Attorney 
General. 

Penalties  or  enforcement 
Sec.  310.  (a)  No  candidate,  financial  agent, 
or  other  person  shall  apply  for  or  use  any 
part  of  any  funds  which  may  be  obtained 
under  this  Act  In  the  form  of  a  Federal  con- 
tribution or  private  contributions  entitled 
to  Federal  tax  credit,  except  In  compliance 
with  all  applicable  regulations,  certificates 
and  other  conditions  required  under  this  Act. 
Violation  of  this  section  by  any  person,  com- 
mittee, or  organization  associated  with  a 
candidate's  campaign  with  his  consent  or 
under  his  control,  shall  also  be  a  violation 
by  the  candidate's  financial  agent  and  by  the 
candidate,  with  the  exception  of  candidates 
for  President  or  Vice  President. 

(b)  Any  violation  of  this  section.  Includ- 
ing the  filing  of  any  false  certificate,  report 
account,  or  other  statement  concerning  a 
candidates  election  finance  required  by  law 
or  regulation,  or  the  failure  to  file  any  such 
statement  so  required,  shall  be  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

Sec.  311.  Federal  contributions  to  a  candi- 
date's election  campaign  expenses  under 
title  I  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  considered  for 
the  purpose  of  limitations  on  campaign  con- 
tributions and  expenditures  fixed  in  the  Fed- 
era!  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  1925. 

AppTOpriation3 
Sec.  312.  There   are   hereby   authorized   to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions   of   this  Act. 

TTTiJ;     :v— INCOMK     TAX     CMDIT     rOR      POLmCAJL 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

Amendments    to   Internal  Revenue  Code  of 

1954 
Sbc.  401.  (a)  Part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  crediu  against  tax)  U 
amended  by  renumbering  section  38  as  39. 
and  by  Inserting  after  section  37  the  follow- 
ing new  section  1 

"Sec  38.  Contributions  to  political  parties 
and  candidates. 

"(a)  General  Rule,— In  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual over  18  years  of  age.  there  shall  be 
allowed  as  a  credit  against  the  tax  Imposed 
by  this  chapter  fir  the  taxable  yetu-  an 
amount,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $lo,  equal  to 
any    contributions   of    money    made    by    the 


individual  to  a  National  or  9trt»e  '.txhivza- 
tlon  which  is  rp^cienizj^f!  onrl<r  the  laws  of 
any  State  as  a  political  party  for  the  purpose 
of  nomlnaUng  candidates  for  presentation 
on  an  elecUon  ballot  In  any  State,  or  to  a 
candidate  or  a  candidate's  financial  agent  as 
su'-h  terms  are  defined  In  sectlr.n  3  of  the 
Pah-  Election   Finance  Act  of   1959 

"(b)  Umltatlons  — 

"(1)   Application  with  other  credits. The 

credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  ghall  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  tax  Imposed  by 
this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  reduced  by 
the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable  under  sec- 
tion 33  (relating  to  foreign  Ux  credit  i .  sec- 
Uon  34  (relating  to  credit  for  dividends  re- 
ceived by  Individuals),  section  35  (relating 
to  partially  tax  exempt  Interest),  and  sec- 
tion  37    (relating   to  retirement  income) 

"(2)  Verification.— The  credit  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  allowed,  with  respect  to 
any  political  contribution,  only  if  the  tax- 
payer submits  with  his  return  for  the  Ux- 
able  year  a  receipt  or  other  verification  pre- 
scribed by  the  Director  of  Election  Finance 
under  section  403  of  the  Federal  Fair  Election 
Finance  Act  and  which  for  purposes  of  this 
title  shall  be  considered  a  part  of  the  tax- 
payer's return  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(c)  Cross  Reference  — 

"For  disallowance  of  credit  to  eeUtes  and 
trusts,  see  section  642  (a)(4)." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  rv  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking 
out: 

"See.  38.  Overpayments  of  tax." 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"SEC  38.  Contributions  to  political  par- 
ties and  candidates, 

"Sxc.  39.  Overpayments  of  tax  " 

(c)  Section  642(a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  crediU  against 
tax  for  estates  and  trusts)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph 
as  follows : 

"(4)  Political  contributions. — An  esUte  or 
trust  shall  not  be  allowed  the  credit  against 
tax  for  political  contributions  provided  by 
section  38." 

Sec.  402.  The  amendments  t.)  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19M  made  by  this  title  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  ending  on  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  but  only 
with  resfject  to  contributions  made  on  or 
after  such  date. 

Sec.  403.  (a)  The  Director  of  Election  Fi- 
nance shall,  after  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Treasury,  prepare,  prescribe,  and 
issue  a  form  or  forms  of  receipt  or  other  veri- 
fication of  individual  political  contribution 
qualifying  for  tax  credit  under  section  38  of 
IRC  of  1954  (as  added  by  secUon  401  of  this 
Act)  which  will  conveniently  and  inexpen- 
sively— 

(1)  €«8ure  that  tax  credit  for  a  contribu- 
tion may  only  be  claimed  by  and  allowed  to 
the  actual  contributor,  and  protect  against 
transfer  of  the  privilege  of  tax  credit  to  a 
person  other  than  the  actual  contributor; 

(2)  facilitate  the  verification  require- 
ments prescribed  by  section  38  of  the  internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  added  by  section 
401  of  this  Act);  and 

(3)  provide  a  record  by  which  recipients 
can  account  for  and  report  contributions  for 
which  tax  credit  may  be  claimed  by  the 
contributor, 

(b)  The  Director  of  ElecUon  Finance  lind 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shaU  publish 
annually  a  Joint  report  sUting  as  accurately 
as  may  be  practicable,  based  upon  available 
records,  reports  of  recipients  of  political  con- 
tributions, and  estimates,  the  total  amount 
of  contributions  made  for  which  tax  credit 
could  be  claimed,  and  the  total  amotint  of 
tax  credit  so  claimed  and  allowed  under 
the   provisions    of    this    title. 
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Souroes:  Clerk  of  the  Hotise  of  KopresentaltTTS.  StatJstK-^  of  inf  Coitfr.'ssion.H  :.n 
Preildrntlal  F.lection  (biaiinuRl  since  192(1  :,-'-•  n  ;i.<»-  lor  :ais 'ui.i  rj/u  ■  -.  v 
ousfiguresoom*  Irom  Bureauof  the  Censiis,  liiAiurua!  t-i,ii.s;    .•■    '  t   I  '>  ;   ','■■  ■■> 


PTTHLicrrr     PAMFwi^rrs     n»     Klittton     Cam- 
paigns— State  Pixbucatioks 

OBXCON 

Cluatioos  are  Uj  Orepor.  Rpvlaed   Statutes 
Primary  elri  tti>n  pon,phlrt3 

Statement  by  candidate:  Any  candlrtate 
and  the  friends  of  any  candidate  for  nomlr,R- 
tion  to  any  State  or  dlFtrlct  office  may  filr 
With  the  secretary  of  state,  for  publication, 
not  later  than  the  70th  day  before  the  pri- 
mary, his  portrait  cut  and  a  Blpr.fri  ,-■*;. te- 
ment  containing  the  rea»jns  •why  l.e  r;.  uld 
be  noinlnat«l.  He  shall  be  allotted  one  page 
of  printed  natter  (sec.  255, P30). 

StateoQAnt.  by  adversary;  Any  persons  op- 
posing   the    nomination    of    such    candidate 


may,  not  later  than  the  70th  day  befor?  the 
primary,  ftle  with  the  secretary  of  state  their 
signed  statement,  accompanied  by  pr<>o5,  by 
affidavit,  or  sherifTs  return,  that  they  have 
caused  a  true  copy  oX  the  statement  to  be 
served  upon  such  candidate  In  person.  Tliey 
shall  be  allotted  one  page  of  printed  matter 
(sec    255,030). 

Material  excluded:  No  statement  for  or 
against  a  candidate  shal",  be  accepted  far 
printing  In  the  fianiphlet  which  contains 
vulgar,  obscene,  scandalous  Ubfl.iUB.  or  de- 
famatory matter,  or  langu:H:e  advocating  or 
Inciting  hatred  or  ridiculing  any  person  or 
group  because  of  ra.*.  c^ior.  or  religion,  or 
language  or  milter  pruiiiblted  by  congress 
(sec.  255.040). 


Political     parties:    A     separate     pamph.ft 

shall  be  j^nnted  U'T  each  political  pa.-iy   i&ec 
256,060(3  J  ). 

Distribution:  .^t  'east  2C  day?  bcfure  the 
prlir.ary  the  perretrvry  of  state  shall  rr.ai!  to 
every  voter  who  registered  as  a  member  of 
one  of  the  political  parties  required  tc  r.aral- 
r.ate  their  ciindldates  by  prlmiirr,  a  cc;iy  of 
the  pamphlet   (sec,  255  06C) 

Allotment  of  sphce  and  cost:  Kach  candi- 
date who  has  filed  his  statement  shall  pay 
for  at  least  1  ptage  of  space  as  follows :  (1) 
X^  S.  Senator,  Representative  in  Congress, 
Governor,  secretary  of  state.  State  treasurer. 
each  tlOO.  (2)  Justice  of  XiM  Supreme  Court, 
superintendent  of  public  Instruction,  At- 
torney General,  each  |75;    (3)    Comniisaioner 
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of  Labor,  circuit  Judge,  district  attorney, 
each  $50:  (4i  senator  or  repreaentatlve  In 
the  legislative  assembly,  each  HO;  i5)  any 
other  office  for  a  district  consisting  of  one 
or  more  counties,  or  State  office,  each  |25. 
Any  candidate  may  have  addltlona]  space  for 
8100  per  page  (see.  255  070). 

General  election   pamphlets 

Statements:  Not  later  than  the  70th  day 
before  the  general  election,  the  State  execu- 
tive committee  of  a  poUtlcaJ  par'y  •  ir.d 
Independent  candidates  i  may  file  with  the 
secretary  of  state  p<jrtrait  cuts  of  Its  candi- 
dates and  statements  and  arguments  for  Its 
candidates  and  against  car.diclate*  of  all 
other  parties.  No  cuts  cr  s^ateme-its  shall 
be  filed  In  behalf  of  a  candidate  who  Is  the 
so'e  nominee  for  any  office   !  sec    255  210). 

Matter  excluded  Same  as  in  primary  elec- 
tion  pamphlet    isec.   255  220  i 

Authority:  In  the  foot  margin  of  every 
page  In  the  pamphlet  shall  be  shown  the  su- 
thorlty  for  the  statements  contained  th-"re- 
tn  (sec   255  240  i 

Allotment  of  space  and  costs  Ail  p.^rtr.ilt 
cuts  and  statements  of  a;i  '-^p  ;wi::t:ra;  :  ar- 
ties  and  independent  rand'.cl.T^s  shall  be 
bound  together  \n  ne  pan-.phlet  No  politi- 
cal party  shall  have  more  than  24  peaces,  nor 
an  !nd"i:endfnt  candidate  rr^  '■•  ■;•.  >r^  2 
pages  Payment  shall  be  at  li.r  -i-f  .:  «50 
per  p,ige  Space  devoted  to  candidates  for 
the  legislature.  In  addition  to  the  24  pages 
used  by  political  parties,  shall  be  •lO  per 
page  and  no  more  than  1  pag?  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  each  candld-ite  (sec.  255  250).  Can- 
didates fur  the  U  S  Senate  '"r  for  Representa- 
tives In  ror.?re.-=s  may  b'v  4  extra  pages 
at  8100  per   page   i  sec.  255  260 1 

Dis»nbuti  m  The  secretarv  of  s'at^  shall 
mall  a  pamphlet  to  each  registered  voter  In 
the  State  on  or  before  the  20th  day  before  the 
election   i  sec    255  230) 

President  and  Vice  Pre<\df'.t 

Primary:  Candidates  f  .r  F>res;(.ient  and 
Vice  President  may  -a^e  i..::  m.>re  tha:i  four 
pages  of  space  tn  the  pamphlet  of  their  po- 
litical party  at  SI 00  per  page  Any  elector  of 
his  party  who  opposes  his  nomination  may 
have  four  pages  at  the  same  r;Hte8  ^  sec. 
255  0801 

Candidates  for  delegates  to  a  n.Ukinal 
nominating  convention  and  for  nominat!  ^n 
as  presidential  elector  may  have  one  page  In 
their  party's  primary  election  pamphlet  for 
850,  and  not  exceeding  three  additional  pages 
at  8100  each  '  sec   255  090  ,  . 

Oenerai  election  pamphlet  Candidates 
regularly  nominated  by  a  political  party  f  >t 
President  and  Vice  President  mav  have  four 
page*  without  charge     sec    255*50  1 

Voting  information  All  pamphlet*  b<-)th 
primary  and  general  election  p»ur.ph>t«. 
•hall  contain  li  voting  qual.n  atlon/i  i2i 
Information  aj  to  reret(l*tr,itlon,  3i  alMen-** 
ballot  Information,  und  (4i  rpgl»trati,')n 
Information  i  mk*  355  035) 

Sptclflcatlonf  All  pamphletn  nhnll  b*  «  x 
9  inch**  in  six*  and  ihaJl  b*  print*<l  u\  »p«cl- 
fl*d  typ*  (•«€  395  0«0  1 1 )  ) , 

IDAHO 

CtUtlon*  ar*  to  Idaho  Cod*  19M  luppl*. 
mane. 

Primary  and  general  election  parnphleti 
5Ut*ni*nt  by  candidal*  Not  !•*«  than  30 
day*  b*for*  th*  primary  or  general  election, 
any  candidal*  for  nomination  or  election  to 
th*  ofllc*  of  Pr**ld*nt  or  Vic*  Pre*ldent  of 
th*  United  Stat**.  Unlt«d  Stat**  SenaUjr, 
United  Stat«*  R*pr***nt«tlve  or  for  Governor, 
or  any  other  State  ofBce,  may  file  with  th* 
••cretary  of  state,  a  portrait  cut  of  a  candi- 
dal* with  a  typewritten  statement  setting 
forth  the  reasons  why  such  candidate  should 
b«  nominated  or  elected  i  sec   34-io«) 

Material  excluded:  The  secretary  of  stat* 
ahall  submit  said  nmterlal  to  the  attorney 
general    who    shall    reject   any    statem.en'    ■>r 


other  nxatters  which  contain  any  .>b»cene, 
vulgar,  profane,  scandalous,  libelous  or  de- 
famatf:)ry  matter  or  any  language  which  In 
any  way  Incites,  counsels,  pr'.m..t.es  or  advo- 
cates hatred,  abuse,  violence,  or  hoetillty  to- 
ward or  which  tends  to  cast  ridicule  or 
shame  upon  any  person  or  group  of  persons 
by  reas<jn  of  race,  color,  or  creed,  the  circula- 
tion of  which  thr  mgh  the  malls  la  pro- 
hibited by  Congress  or  .»ther  statement 
which  In  hla  opinion  would  be  defamatory  In 
it3  application.  No  candidate  Is  entitled  to 
display  in  the  pamphlet  any  cut  showing  the 
uniform  or  insignia  of  any  organization 
which  advocates  or  teaches  racial  or  reli- 
gious Intolerance  (sec.  34-108) . 

Distribution:  Not  more  than  20  days  be- 
fore an  election,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
transmit  to  the  auditors  of  the  several  coun- 
ties of  the  State,  sufficient  copies  of  such 
pamphlet  for  every  legal  voter  upon  the  reg- 
istration of  the  respective  counties,  and  such 
auditor  shall.  lmm.edlat«ly  thereafter,  trans- 
mit by  mall  with  postage  fully  prepaid,  to 
every  voter  In  his  county  whose  address  he 
may  have,  one  copy  of  such  pamphlet   (sec. 

34r-llll. 

Allotment  of  space  and  cost:  No  candidate 
shall  be  allowed  more  than  2  pages  in  said 
booklet  for  any  election,  and  he  shall  pay  In 
advance  the  sum  of  $150  per  page  (sec  34- 
107). 

Spectflcatlons  The  secretary  of  state  shall 
the  power  to  make  reasonable  regulations  aa 
to  the  filing,  tiie  acceptance  and  redemption 
of  certain  materials,  and  the  arranging 
thereof  in  the  booklet  (sec.  34  109)  He 
Khali  cause  all  the  copies  and  statemenU 
relating  to  one  election  to  be  Joined  In  a 
pamphlet.  All  the  printing  shall  be  done  by 
the  State  as  provided  by  law.  and  the  pages 
of  said  pamphlet  shall  be  numbered  consec- 
utively from  1  to  the  end.  and  shall  be  6  by 
9  Inches  In  size,  and  the  printed  matter 
therein  shall  be  set  in  8-polnt  Roman-faced 
solid  type  of  not  to  exceed  9-polnt  body  in 
2  columns  of  13  ems  in  width  each  to  the 
page  with  6-polnt  dividing  rule  with  the 
appropriate  headings  and  printed  on  a  good 
quality  of  paper  25  by  38  Inche*,  weighing 
not  more  than  50  pounds  to  the  r»^m  <  sec. 
34-110). 

MOt»TANA 

Section  94  14  28  Rev  Cfxle,  1947,  contain* 
the  following  provision:  "No  sums  of  money 
shall  be  paid  •  •  •  by  any  candidate  who 
has  received  the  nomination  to  any  public 
otfivt  •  •  •  in  this  State,  except  such  as  he 
may  contribute  toward  payment  for  hi* 
pol  tlcal  party's  or  independent  statement 
m  the  pamphlet  herein  provided  for 
•  •  *  m  exces*  of  •  •  •"  Se<*l  r.  34  1427 
exempts  from  limitation  ex- e :,.<»•«  w  ,-h 
candidate  may  pay  "to  the  State  r  r  ;.-•,>.- 
ing  .i«  herein  provided"  In  his  cii:i,;!i,<ti 
for  nomination 

(The  piimphl^t  herein  reffm^d  to  wn*  nu- 
tho-i/e<i  ^3y  „i.r«  i)  md  7  ;;,;•, ,vt««d  by  act  of 
Nivri; ')T  \\)\i  ')\l'^t<  «p,',  I.,  wrro  r*p«al*d 
by    let    it   Mirch    1     1U19    c    «8,   law*    1910  | 

WOSTH     DAKOTA 

Citations  are  •  >  Hrvurd  cvxIp    ,f  iij^i 

P'lrnary  e.r<'..n\  p.nni  ii.ct  A  publicity 
pan.phlet  l*  ix)  be  pubiuhed  befor*  a  pri- 
mary rleciion  by  the  •erretury  of  slat*  only 
If  an  initialed  or  referred  measur*  or  a  pro- 
pos-<d  amendment  to  the  Htnte  constitution 
Is  to  be  submitted  to  the  electors  of  th* 
Sta  e  at  such  primary  election  (s*c,  18-1901). 

8-.atem.ent  by  candida'e  Not  later  than  50 
dayi  be f  .ire  «uch  prinuiry  election,  a  candi- 
date) for  any  nominati.m  to  a  SMte  or  dls- 
iric.  office  may  file  with  the  secretary  of 
state  a  portrait  cut  and  a  «!i;ned  statement 
con-.ainlng  the  reasons  why  he  should  be 
non.lnated  i  sec  16-1903)  He  shall  be  al- 
lowed   1    printed    page    i  sec     19- 19' 41 

8'atement  by  adversary  s-,i-en-.e:.*.^ 
against  a  candidate  may  lilcewi.se  be  n.ed 
I  sec     1 6-  :  906  )  , 


all      \ 
let       \ 
1.     J- 


Material  excluded  There  shall  be  excluded 
from  the  publicity  pamphlet  advertising 
matter  having  no  bearing  upon  the  candi- 
dacy of  any  candidate  or  upon  any  measure 
to  be  submitted  to  the  elector*  (s«c 
16-1902)  > 

No  picture,  statement,  or  argument  for  ot\ 
against  any  candidate  for  nom. nation  shall    \ 
be    Included    In    the    copy    of    the   pamphlet 
going  to  any  county  where  such  candidate 
not  to  be  voted  at  (sec.  16-19i)6). 

DUtrlbuUon:  At  least  20  days  before  the 
primary  election,  the  secretary  of  state  shall 
mall  a  pamphlet  to  each  voter  In  the  State 
(sec.   16-1908) 

Allotment  of  space  and  cost:  Each  candi- 
date who  has  filed  a  statement  shall  pay 
for  !  page  of  space  as  follows:  (1)  u  S. 
Senator,  Representative  In  Congress,  Gover- 
nor, secretary  of  state.  State  treasurer  and 
State  auditor,  each  8100;  |2)  Judge  nf  su- 
preme court,  commissioner  of  Insurance, 
superintendent  of  public  Instruction,  attor- 
ney general,  commissioner  of  agriculture  and 
labor,  and  tax  commissioner,  each  875:  (3) 
district  Judge.  850;  (4)  public  service  com- 
missioner, lieutenant  governor.  county 
Judge,  register  of  deeds,  county  auditor, 
county  treasurer.  State's  attorney,  sheriff! 
clerk  of  court,  and  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  each  825;  (5)  senator  or  represenU 
atlve  in  the  legislative  assembly,  each  810 
Any  candidate  for  State  office  may  have 
additional  space,  not  to  exceed  3  pages,  at 
8100  per  page;  and  a  candidate  for  a  county 
or  legislative  office  may  have  additional 
space,  not  to  exceed  2  pages,  at  825  a  page 
(see    16-1905). 

Specifications:  All  paunphleta  stall  be  8 
by  9  Inches  In  size  and  shall  be  printed  In 
specified  type  (eec    16-1907). 

Statement*  for  the  same  office  shall  be 
published  on  successive  pages  and  shall  be 
arranged  alphabetically:  and  all  statements 
filed  for  or  against  ail  the  candidates  for 
nomination  to  each  office  shall  be  printed  In 
the  order  In  which  the  names  of  the  candi- 
dates are  grouped  on  the  ballot  (sec. 
16-1908). 

ExHiBrr  2 

[Prom    the     American    Pederatlonlat,    April 

19561 

The  Lobby    Ir    Rr 

(By  George  Meanv) 

A  special  Senate  committee  has  heen  au- 
thorized to  undertake  a  full-scale  inve^iigH- 
tlon  of  political  contributions  by  big  busi- 
nes*  ThU  Inveetlgatlon  wm  touched  off  by 
sensational  dl*clo*ur**  regarding  the  lobby- 
ing acttvltl**  of  ga*  and  oil  interesu  Presi- 
dent Els*nhow*r  found  theme  nrtui'ies  »o 
repr*h*nsibl*  that  h*  veu.ed  tlie  b;:;  free- 
ing  natural  ga*  producer*  'r  m.  rrdprn;  price 
rtfulatlon    on    that    very    iwi. .unt 

Th*  APL-CIO  heartily  supports  -hi*  M^n- 
at«  Investigation  D**plt*  the  i«w  f  r»  .1- 
ding  political  contributions  by  rorixirn'i  t,« 
It  I*  oommnn  knowUdge  m  WMhinK*'  ti  'i..\'. 
big  bustn***  Interests  have  nmmced  fyiiitinii 
campaigns  of  Individual  rnruiidufes  nnd  p^  - 
lUloal  organlEatlon*  through  \nnu'„s  .«<»• 
loophol**, 

Prequently  th*a«  contributions  have  been 
made  in  the  name  of  corporation  cxrc:'ues 
and  members  of  their  family  It  was  i.  't 
until  Senator  Pkamcu  Ca««  of  H^'.-u  Ui 
kola  told  th*  benat*  he  had  been  ■'.vrec.  * 
83,600  campaign  contribution  by  a  law-rr 
representing  a  ga*  producer.  In  the  expecta- 
tion that  th*  Senator  would  vote  for  the 
bill  de*lred  by  the  ga*  lobby,  that  the  scan- 
dalous nature  of  big  business  influence  upon 
the  legislative  proce**  was  brought  forcibly 
to  public  attention. 

Since  the  Senate  Inveetlgatlon  was  author- 
ized. It  ha*  been  atated  In  the  pre**  that  the 
committee  would  inquire  Into  political  con- 
tribution* by  labor  organization*  a*  well  as 


big  buslnew.  One  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers. Senaior  Barby  Goldwater.  of  Arizona, 
has  publicly  announced  that  he  will  Insist 
that  the  Investigation  be  broadened  to  In- 
clude unloas 

Labor  welcomes  such  an  Investigation. 
The  AFL-<'IO.  In  accordance  with  the  law. 
files  with  Congress  a  complete  record  of  all 
funds  It  receive*  In  81  voluntary  political 
contributions  from  Its  members  and  all  ex- 
penditures from  those  funds.  There  is  noth- 
ing secret  n  these  activities,  which  are  com- 
pletely op<'n  and  aboveboard. 

Before  tne  merger  both  the  AFL  and  CIO 
m.'tinialneil  separate  political  committees 
which  ccUected  campaign  contributions 
from  members  and  made  expejidltures  In 
behalf  of  candidates  from  both  parties  who 
received  labor  endorsements.  Since  the 
merger  tfce  AFL-CIO  has  established  the 
committee  on  political  education  to  carry  on 
the  same  work. 

We  are  ))roud  of  the  records  of  theae  com- 
mittees. With  the  help  of  State  organi- 
zations, they  have  endorsed  candidates  for 
public  office  with  outstanding  records  of 
public  service. 

Perhaps  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  In- 
dicate th(  t  labor's  campaign  contributions 
to  candidates.  In  the  aggregate,  matched 
those  of  bualnca*  contributors.  Such  efforts 
will  be  doomed  to  failure,  because  the  fact 
1*  that  lal)or  has  never  succeeded  In  raising 
by  voluntary  contributions  more  than  a 
small  fraction  of  the  total  amounts  ex- 
pended In  any  campaign 

It  Is  to  the  best  Interests  of  democracy 
that  the  coet  of  campaigns  be  financed  by 
as  many  voters  as  possible,  because  this 
helps  to  I  rouse  the  political  consciousness 
and  respinslblUty  the  great  masses  of 
the  Amercican  electorate  It  Is  also  obvi- 
ously In  tl  e  national  Interest  to  prevent  a 
few  large  c  impalgn  contributor*  from  domi- 
nating the  selection  and  election  of  candi- 
dates for  public  office 

Might  It  not.  therefore,  be  a  good  Idea  for 
Congress  to  provide  by  law  for  Govern- 
ment flnan<  Ing  of  campaign  for  Federal 
office,  as  proposed  In  8.  3242,  a  bill  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Richard  NyiFtRorR  and 
coeponsored  by  Senator?  M''R.sr  Mi  rrat 
DorcLAS,  SPAiiKMAN.  M.^^.  sFiri  D,  Lancer  and 
HcuPHarT?  If  Congress  refuses  to  aUi-pt 
such  a  law,  might  It  not  then  consider 
limiting  all  campaign  contributions  to  a 
maximum  of  11 


I  Prom   the   Cnlcago   Dally  Tribune    Sept     ."? 

1958I 

TufMAV     rni.r"*     Ei.tcnoN     .'^rn^nmrs-  Cam- 

TMON    Hr.i  p  Wotnj)  CtT  GaArr 

Purnier  Prisidenl  Harry  S  Truman  »Ald 
Tuesday  that  he  favor*  Oovrrnmer.t  nuhsi- 
dles  for  prealdentlal  ciimpiugns  b*<  ause  It 
takes  Some  o'  the  graft  Hi.d  rorniptior-,  out 
of  it  " 

Mr  Trumsn  in  Chicago  to  nddress  vhr 
American  Legions  naiinmU  convention 
Wednesday,  ixplulned  thst  wlmt  he  nieant 
by  "graft  anl  corruption  »a«  that  special 
Interest*  hav«  been  mib.idi/ing  the  Repub- 
lican* recently 

But  h*  added  tt.py  i,»'-.  er  ga\r  \\t  the 
Demoorni*!   sny   ' 

c oi.DriNK  isst-r  Bxr.N 

Mr  Trun\a  1  told  a  new»  confwence  in  the 
Blackatone  H  'tel  that  he  has  no  doubt  that 
the  BeriiHTf!  C-oldrine  ii-.Tuence  peddling  <  ase 
In'.  ,\in^  Shfrmnn  Adan.n  Prefldev.tlal  aide 
Will  be  an  \mVit  In  the  congxewslonal  elec- 
tions 

He  also  »ai  1  that  he  hoped  the  Democrat* 
we.'eii't  bec<-)!!iing   overcmfldent 

"That'*  the  w  >r&t  poeeitale  disease  "  he 
said      "That  was   prove<l  In   194fi   ' 

Mr  TYumt  n  referred  to  OOP  hopes  tor 
their  presidential  candidate  of  that  year 
Thomas  Dew  -y    former  New  York  Governor. 

Mr   TrumaJi  won  that  year. 


TLEDGi..-     Anivrrv     in      I960 

The  ex-Pre8ident  promised  he  woviid  be 
"Just  as  active  ■  In  the  1960  presidential  cam- 
paign "as  this  old  man  can  act  ' 

"I  point  to  1948  and  I  don't  feel  any  older 
today,"  he  added. 

Mr  Truman  was  emphatic  In  his  assertion 
that  he  doesn't  Intend  to  say  anything  criti- 
cal of  the  Office  of  President  or  anyone  oc- 
cupying the  Office, 

"I'm  not  answering  any  questions  that  will 
reflect  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States,"  he  told  one  newsman 

He  said  his  refusal  to  attack  President 
Eisenhower  was  based  on  his  respect  for  the 
Office. 

UPHOLDS     BSTH     CONGRESS 

Asked  for  his  opinion  on  the  record  of  the 
recently  closed  85th  Congress,  which  set  an 
all-time  peacetime  high  for  spending.  Mr. 
Truman  replied:  "I'm  satisfied  with  the  rec- 
ord. I  think  it  was  a  good  one.  A  lot  of 
people  say  that  it  was  too  much  to  spend  to 
save  the  country." 

Mr.  Truman  was  reluctant  to  voice  any 
opinions  on  how  the  current  Far  East  crisis 
should  be  met. 

Of  the  Red  Chinese  bombardment  of  Na- 
tionalist-held Islands,  he  said:  "The  situa- 
tion will  have  to  be  met." 

He  added,  however,  that  Nationalist-held 
Formosa  Is  "one  of  our  frontUnes  of  de- 
fense." 


A   MONUMENT    TO    MEXICAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  an 
honor  and  a  privilege  for  me  to  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregan  I  Mr  Morse',  the  Senat-or  from 
New  Mexico  IMr.  Chavez!,  my  colleague. 
the  junior  Senator  from  California  ;Mr 
Enhle  the  Senator  from  .Alaska  IMr 
GnrEM.N'Gl.  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
IMr.  GoLDw.fTER].  the  Senator  from 
Montana  IMr  Mansfield',  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  IMr  Dihksen'.  a  bill 
which  provides  for  honorable  and  tangi- 
ble commemoration  of  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  Mexican  independence  By 
its  t^rm.s  the  Secretary  of  Stat*  l":  "re- 
quested and  authorized  to  procure  a 
monument  appropriately  commemorat- 
ing thf  attainment  of  independence  by 
Mexico  and  preterit  the  same,  on  behalf 
of  thr  i->eor>  of  the  United  State.",  to  the 
peoplr  of  Mexico  " 

Mr  Pre.sident  It  is  altogether  flttlng 
that  the  people  of  the  United  Slates 
should  mark  tlil,«  important  occasion  m 
Mexico  .I  history  by  a  suitable  monument 
erected  in  the  beautiful  capital  city  of 
our  Kreat  neighbor  to  the  south 
Ti.rouuh  this  symbolic  object,  the  i>cople 
of  Mexico  find  the  American  visitor  will 
be  reminded  of  the  common  bond  that 
unites  us  with  our  great  good  neighbor 
to  the  south  That  bond  Is  the  love  of 
freedom  While  both  Republics,  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  have  moved 
steadily  toward  the  objective  of  a  Demo- 
cratic society  broadly  based  politically 
mature  and  responsive  to  the  collective 
wills  of  the  governed,  the  road  to  Mexi- 
can independence  in  bygone  days  was 
frequently  mined,  and  many  are  the 
scars  and  pitfalls  marking  its  evolution- 
ary course 

In  our  Senate  bill  we  seek  to  commem- 
orate the  f^rst  of  what  may  be  called  the 
three  ma:or  revolutions  In  Mexican  his- 
tory.   This  wa^  tlie  one  that  freed  Mexi- 


co from  Spain:  and  just  as  we  celebrate 
the  Fourth  of  July,  so  Mexico  salutes 
those  who  threw  off  the  iron  band  of 
colonial  oppression.  But  the  others,  in 
the  eyes  of  most  Mexicans,  should  share 
the  honored  position.  The  second  one 
occurred  later  in  the  19th  century,  ■when 
Benito  Juarez  led  the  mestizo  class  to 
political  power  on  a  program  of  liberal- 
ism and  anticlericalism.  And  the  last 
one,  which  started  m  1910,  and  is  still 
going  on.  stood  for  land  reform,  gains  for 
labor,  and  economic  nationalism. 

While  Mexico  is  commonly  thought  of 
as  the  gateway  to  Central  and  South 
America,  it  is  no  less  true  that  Mexico 
is  the  gateway  from  Latin  America  to 
the  United  States,  and  the  broad  influ- 
ence of  the  one  cannot  fail  to  have  its 
impact  up>on  the  other. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  burtieoning  and  prospering 
democracy  to  the  north  must  have  i-e- 
acted  powerfully  on  the  aspirations  and 
political  theories  of  men  in  the  Spanish 
colonies  who  did  not  find  thmtzs  to  their 
mind.  The  freedom  virus  of  the  Amer- 
ican and  French  Revolutions  was  m  the 
air.    It  did  not  take  long  to  spread. 

The  first  seriou.--  movement  toward 
separation  from  Spain  was  begun  by  Mi- 
guel H.'dalgo  y  Costilla,  the  green-eyed, 
white-hairesl  Creole  curate  of  the  village 
of  Dolores,  in  the  Province  of  Guano- 
juato.  Hidalgo,  benevolent,  scholarly. 
worldly,  and  shrewd,  had  more  than  once 
been  in  trouble  with  the  Inquisition,  for 
he  harbored  heretical  views  as  well  as 
political  idea,";  born  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. The  revolt  which  he  led  took 
place  on  September  16.  1810  According 
to  tradition,  the  launching  of  the  move- 
ment wa.";  marked  by  the  ringing  of  the 
bell  of  the  Dolores  church;  and  the  up- 
rising was  given  somethuig  of  the  fervor 
of  a  ciTisade  by  the  fact  that  Hidalgo 
chose  as  his  standard  a  sacred  banner 
bearing  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe  Prom 
the  banner  came  the  religious  note  in 
the  battle  cr>-,  known  as  the  Grito  de 
Dolores:  'Long  live  our  Lady  of  Guada- 
lupe Ijong  live  independence."  For  a 
time  the  revolt  spread  rapidly,  and 
gained  a  con.slderable  creole  following 
from  those  disgruntled  over  recent 
events  But  by  the  following  January 
the  rebels  met  with  serious  defeat;  and  a 
short  time  afterward  Miguel  HldnlRO,  the 
father  of  Mexican  Independence,  was 
captured,  tried  and  executed  by  a  f^imK 
squad 

But  the  spark  of  freedom  ii/nited  by 
HldalKO's  rebels  in  1810  could  not  quite 
be  extinguished  The  revolution  was 
continued  however,  by  another  priesi  a 
Mestizo  named  Jose  Maiia  Morclos  who 
had  aei-ved  under  Hidalgo  Much  of  the 
countr>'  south  of  the  capital  fell  under 
his  control;  and  on  November  6,  1813  a 
congress  which  he  called  at  Chllpanango 
drew  up  a  declaration  of  independence 
from  Spain,  The  next  year  the  gather- 
ing adopted  a  provisional  constitution; 
but  there  was  no  opportunity  to  put  it 
into  effect,  for  the  royalists  rapidly 
gained  control.  Morelos  was  captured, 
given  a  speedy  trial  by  the  Inquisition, 
unfrocked,  and  condemned  to  death;  and 
on  December  22.  1815,  he  was,  like  his 
foiTner  leader  executed  by  a  firing  squad 
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Not  even  these  disasters  could  end  the 
movement  for  independence,  launched 
by  Miguel  Hidalgo.  For  the  next  5 
years,  unorganized  fighting  of  the  guer- 
rilla type  continued  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  against  the  royal  govern- 
ment. Independence  from  Spain  was 
not  realized  until  September  27,  1821, 
when  revolutionary  forces  wh:ch  had 
broken  Spanish  resistance  in  surround- 
ing parts,  entered  Mexico  City,  under 
the  leadersliip  of  Iturbide,  who  was  en- 
thu.-'iastically  hailed  and  received 

The  diplomatic  relations  of  the  Un'ted 
States  with  Mexico  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  January  27,  1823.  whrn.  by  the 
appointment  of  Mr  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  a.s 
minister,  the  republic's  independence 
was  recognized.  Prom  that  time  to  the 
present,  there  has  been  no  period  whf>n 
our  State  Department  has  not  been  vi- 
tally interested,  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
our  nearest  Latin  American  neighbor. 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  evidence 
of  this  interest  occurred  m  the  19th  cen- 
tury, when  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
joined  to  keep  this  hemi?phere  free 

The  time  was  the  spring  of  1864.  a  year 
of  peril  and  crisis  for  both  nations.  Our 
country  was  torn  by  the  War  Between 
the  States.  In  Prance,  Napoleon  III  was 
busily  organizing  his  project  of  a  Mex- 
ican Empire  for  Maximilian.  In  London. 
Maximilian  was  being  received  incognito 
by  Queen  Victona.  And  in  Mexico,  the 
struggling  young  Republic  faced  an  un- 
certain future,  as  European  determina- 
tion to  end  its  independence  gained 
momentum. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  hour  of 
crisis  that  the  United  States  and  Me.xi-o 
had  to  plan  and  act  together  Both  our 
Secretary  of  State.  Seward,  and  the 
young  Mexican  Minister  to  the  United 
States.  Matias  Romero,  shared  the  ob- 
jective of  preventing  a  European  power 
from  establishing  an  emp.re  m  this 
hemisphere.  Public  opinion  was  solidly 
behind  this  objective. 

During  a  dinner  at  the  famed  Del- 
monico's.  in  New  York,  called  by  influ- 
ential private  citizens  to  obta.n  support 
for  the  Mexican  position.  W.lliam  E. 
Dodge.  Jr.,  declared  tha 
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When  our  own  civil  war  shall  be  over,  there 

Mg  win  not  be  a  city,  nor  a  town,  nor  a  village 

^  which  will  not  immediately  arm  a  compaiiy 

of    soldiers    to    fly    to    the    aid    of    our    sister 

Republic,  now  making  so  glorious  a  fizht 

Romero  replied  that  while  it  was  true 
that  Mexicans  had  once  believed  the 
Umted  States  was  chiefly  concerned  with 
enlarging  its  own  territorial  areas,  a  n^w 
era  had  dawned.     He  said: 

Our  common  Intereft  political  a.s  well  a« 
commerclai.  will  give  us  a  commcjn  conti- 
nental policy  which  no  Eur'.pean  nation 
would  dare  disregard. 

That  their  joint  efforts  were  crowned 
with  success  is  a  historical  fact.  Ro- 
mero's heroic  work  to  preserve  Mexican 
independence  entitles  him  to  be  forever 
remembered  among  his  country's  patri- 
ots. As  Secretary-  Seward  observed,  there 
had  been  developed  the  "creation  of  mu- 
tual moral  alliance,  to  the  end  that  all 
external  aggression  may  be  prevent^l 
throughout  the  vhole  continent." 


Mr.  President,  Mexico,  like  it.s  sister 
Latin  American  States,  wa.s  absorbed  for 
nearly  the  entire  course  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury in  establishing  a  working  govern- 
ment under  suitable  con.stitutional  re- 
stra.nts.  It  i^  fair  to  say  that  tius  noble 
objective  was  not  fully  achieved  until  the 
constitution  of  1917  came  into  being. 
The  end  of  the  long  rule  of  Porfino 
Diaz  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  and 
more  promising  era  In  the  political  and 
social  history  of  Mexico,  ushered  in  by 
the  revolution  of  1910-11.  a  revolution 
which  in  many  respects  is  still  in  prog- 
ress as  Mexico  moves  forward. 

Lrng  e?rpioited  by  the  Spanish,  held  in 
colomal  bondage  by  the  military  power 
of  its  Spanish  conqueror,  exploited  for 
cent  ines  for  the  benefit  of  the  mother 
country,  with  little  opportunity  to 
achi've  any  degree  of  social  justice,  in- 
divicual  dignity,  or  a  higher  standard 
of  living,  once  the  .shackles  of  colonial- 
i.sm  were  thrown  off,  Mexico's  achieve- 
ments to  date  In  promoting  a  better  life 
for  all  her  people  have  been  spectacular. 
It  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that  we 
were  able  to  establish  a  con.stitutional 
gove.'-nment  by  1787,  and  could,  there- 
fore, concentrate  our  energies  on  other 
concerns.  The  acorn  from  which  our 
-sy.ncm  sprang  was  ripened  on  the  British 
oak.  and  we  did  not  suffer  the  crippUng 
eflfects  of  a  sharply  stratified  society 
But  in  spite  of  the  many  obstacle.s.  de- 
mocracy in  Mexico  has  flourished 

Today,  we  share  with  Mexico  a  ereat 
deal  more  than  our  1,935  miles  of  a  rum- 
mon  border  We  have  entered  upon  a 
new  era  of  mutual  cooperation  and 
respect.  Ihe  recent  visit  of  Presid»-nt 
Ei<e:iiiower  to  Mexico  and  the  offic.al 
visit  of  Mexico's  distinguished  President, 
Lopez- Ma teo.s  to  the  United  States  are 
indi  ative  of  thi.s  era.  The  forms  of  our 
ODperation  may  take  many  guises.  It 
may  involve  a  joint  commt.v-,ion  to  wipe 
out  i  destructive  hoof-and-mouth  dis- 
ea.ie  or  any  other  hindrance  which  dis- 
tresses both  peoples.  It  may  take  the 
form  of  that  unique  and  enduring  monu- 
ment to  Mexican-Unitfd  .=  tates  coop- 
eration, the  mighty  Falcon  Dam,  con- 
structed and  built  by  the  two  govern- 
ments on  the  Rio  Grande.  75  miles 
downstream  from  Laredo.  Or  it  may 
take  the  form  of  a  cultural  exchange 
program  Rut  whatever  the  nature  of 
cooperation  between  our  two  countries, 
we  laoor  toward  a  comm.on  goal:  to  ad- 
vance tlie  ca'u.se  of  peace  with  honor 
among  all  peoples  of  the  world. 

Mr  Pre.^ident,  let  this  monument  to 
MexKos  150  years  of  indej^f  ndence  stand 
as  a  mute  reminder  of  how  long  and  hard 
the  rc-ad  to  freedom  has  been.  'We  hope 
that  .t  will  ser\'r>  to  streni^then  the  ties 
that  bind  us  in  a  common  purpose 

Mr.  President,  the  inscription  on  rh*> 
Hoover  Library  on  War.  Revoluti'  n  and 
Peace,  located  on  the  Stanford  Univer- 
sity cam.pus.  m  my  native  State  savs- 
"Let  the  winds  of  freedom  blow  ••  Mr. 
President,  may  the  momunent  we  erect 
in  Mexico  City  forever  remind  us  that 
our  common  goal,  reached  bv  d.ffei-pnt 
meanii,  is  to  do  just  that:  let  the  winds  of 
freedcm  blow,  for  ourselves  and  for  all 
men. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  our  bill  be  set  forth  in  full  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  that  the  bill  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  Monday,  before 
being  prmted.  in  the  event  that  any 
other  of  my  colleagues  desire  to  joui  in 
sporisoring  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred- 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  will  lie  on  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
California. 

The  bill  fS  2827)  to  pro\ide  for  the 
presentiition  by  the  United  States  to  the 
people  of  Mexico  of  a  monument  com- 
memorating the  150th  anniversary  of 
the  independence  of  Mexico,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr 
KucHEL  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For - 
elCTi  Re'atlons.  and  ordered  to  be  pruiUd 
m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be.  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houne  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States'  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  i  hat  Uie 
Secretao'  of  State  U  authorl7.*>d  and  re- 
quested to  procure  a  monument  appr  pri- 
ately  commemorating  the  attainment  nf  m- 
dependence  by  Mexico,  and  presei  t  t^c 
same,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United 
SUtee.  to  the  people  of  Mexico  in  rr,n - 
mcmoratlon  of  the  occaalon  of  the  vso-v 
anniversary  of  the  Independence  of  Mexico 
Such  monument  shall  be  prepared  only  after 
the  design,  plans,  and  specifications  there'  .r 
have  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts 

Sec.  2.  There  are  authorlz(>d  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
.-arry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Art  Includ- 
InK  payment  of  the  coet  of  such  statue  the 
^ign  and  construction  of  a  suitable 
pedestal  therefor,  transportation.  Including 
insurance,  and  traveling  expense,  of  persons 
delegated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  pre- 
^rL'^'^'ll  '^'*''"*-  ""^  *^^*l'  o^  the  people 
Mexico.  "^    ^^"^-    "^    "^^    P^PlT  of 


ADDITIONAL  MFNTI'.f  R  OF  ADVISORY 
BO.ARD  OP  ST  LAWRENCE  SEA- 
WAY DEVELOPMK.N'T  CORPORA- 
TION 

Mr    HARTKE.     Mr.    President.   I   in- 
troduce.  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  one  ad- 
ditional member  to  the  Advisory  Board 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seawav  Development 
Corporation.     Indiana  is  the  only  State 
bordering  on  the  Great  Lakes  or  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  which  has  never  been 
represented  on  the  Advisory  Board  or  in 
one  of  the  positions  of  authoritv  author- 
ized by  the  St.   Lawrence  Seawav  Act. 
The  other  seven  States  have  been  repre- 
sented.    The      five-member      Advisory 
Board  has  been,  and  is,  composed  of  citi- 
7jns    representing    the    States    of    New 
York.    Pennsylvania,    Ohio,    Wisconsin, 
and    Michigan.     The   States   of   Llinois 
and   Minnesota   had   representation   in 
that  individuals  from  these  State.^  were 
appointed  Administrator  and  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Development       Corporation.       Indiana, 
alone,  remains  as  the  only  SUte  border- 
ing  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Seaway 
which  has  never  had  representation. 


I  have  Introduced  this  proposed  legis- 
lation today  with  the  hope  that  the  addi- 
tioixal  member  authorized  will  be  selected 
from  Indiana 

Much  remains  to  be  done  in  tiie  devel- 
opment of  the  Seaway.  When  considera- 
tion is  given  to  further  improvements  I 
want  the  State  of  Indiana  to  be  repre- 
sented. We  have  a  real  stake  in  this 
and  I  earnest.y  hope  that  this  legislation 
will  receive  early  consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  <S  2829)  to  amend  section  2 
of  the  act  of  May  13,  1954.  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  one  addi- 
tional membfr  to  the  Advisoi-y  Board  of 
the  St  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation,  introduced  by  Mr  Haftke. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 


PARTICIPATION  IN  INTERNATIONAL 
BUREAU  FOR  PRO'lECIION  OF 
INDUSTRI.\L  PROPERTY 

Mr  FULBFJGirr  Mr  President,  by 
request  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  joint  resolution  to  authorize 
appropriations  incident  to  US.  partici- 
pation in  the  International  Bureau  for 
the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property, 
and  for  other  purposes 

The  proposed  lepislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  a 
letter  to  the  Vice  President  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1959,  and  I  am  introducing  it  in 
order  that  there  may  be  a  specific  joint 
resolution  to  wluch  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  joirt  resolution,  as  well  as  any 
suegested  amendments  to  it,  when  the 
matter  is  coiisidrr«»d  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
jomt  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  poini  together  witli  the  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Vice 
President  with  regard  to  it 

The  VICE  PRESIDENH-  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately refer -ed,  and.  without  objection. 
the  jomt  resolution  and  letter  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  joint  r-isolution  'SJ  Res  149  •  to 
authorize  arpropriation.«  incident  to 
U.S.  participftion  in  the  Inu-rnational 
Bureau  for  tie  Protection  of  Indu.-^tnal 
Property,  introduced  by  Mr  F^ibright 
(by  request),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  refei  red  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  th^   Record,  as  follows; 

Resolved  by  \he  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amerira 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Stiite — 

(a)  The  sum  of  $10,514  for  payment  by 
the  United  Stites  of  certain  contributions 
for  the  suppor  of  the  International  Bureau 
for  the  Protect. on  of  Industrial  Property  for 
the  period  beginning  July  1.  19.S0  and  ex- 
tending through  the  fiscal  vestr  expiring  June 
30,  1969,  and 


(b;  Such  sums,  not  to  exceed  •7,250  an- 
nually, as  may  be  required  thereafter  for  the 
payment  by  the  United  States  of  Its  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  expenses  of  said  Inter- 
national Bureau. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mi  Fulbright 
is  as  follows : 

DrPARTMEjfT  or  State, 
Washington.  December  31,  19S9. 
The  Honorable  Richaed  M   Nixon, 
Prriident  of  the  Senate 

Ht-KK  Mb  Vice  President:  I  submit  here- 
with a  proposed  draft  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  Incident  to  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  International  Bureau  for 
the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property.  The 
legislation  would  Increase  the  annual  U.S. 
contribution  from  approximately  $1,767  to 
approximately  $7,250  and  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  additional  contributions  for 
the  years  1950-59  a  period  when  other 
members  were  supporting  Its  activities  on 
the  basis  of  a  higher  budget  than  called  for 
In  the  Industrial  Property  Convention 

U.S.  participation  is  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  It  Is  a  party  to  the  Convention  of  Union 
of  Paris  of  March  20.  1883.  for  the  protection 
of  industrial  property,  as  revised  at  Wash- 
ington on  June  2,  1911  (38  Stat  1645:  TS 
579).  at  The  Hague  on  November  6.  1925  (47 
Stat  1789;  TS  834),  and  at  London  on  June 
2,  1934  (53  Stat.  1748:  T8  941)  In  accord- 
ance with  article  1  of  the  convention,  the 
countries  to  which  the  convention  applies 
constituted  themselves  Into  a  Union  for  the 
Protection  of  Industrial  Property. 

The  convention  provides  basically  that 
each  country  shall  accord  to  nationals  of 
other  member  countries  the  same  protection 
with  respect  to  Industrial  property  rights 
that  it  accords  Its  own  nationals  Nationals 
of  member  countries  are  also  accorded. 
throughout  the  Union,  certain  special  rights 
and  advantages,  such  as  the  right  of  priority 
and  protection  against  arbitrary  forfeiture 
of  patents.  If  not  immediately  worked  The 
provlslor^s  governing  priority  are  particu- 
larly Important.  Under  these  provisions, 
when  an  American  Inventor  has  filed  for  a 
patent  In  the  United  States  or  a  member 
country  on  a  given  date,  he  has  a  1-year 
period  from  the  date  of  hl.s  first  filing  to 
file  a  corresponding  pmtent  application  and 
acquire  appropriate  protection  in  other 
member  countries.  A  similar  6-month  right 
of  priority  applies  to  trademarks. 

The  convention  also  establishes  an  inter- 
national office  known  as  the  International 
Bureau  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial 
Property  which  performs  the  following  ad- 
ministrative functions;  (1)  Serves  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  Information  on  and  In- 
terpretation of  patent  and  trademark  laws; 
l2i  ser\'es  as  a  medium  to  prom.ote  the 
ratification  by  members  of  revisions  of  the 
convention  and  the  adherence  of  new  mem- 
bers; (3)  collects  and  publishes  Information 
relating  to  matters  of  general  usefulness 
to  the  Union,  and  prepares  a  periodical 
paper  concerning  matters  of  interest  to  the 
Union;  t4i  holds  itself  at  the  service  of 
members  of  the  Union  in  order  t-o  supply 
them  with  any  special  information  they  may 
need  on  questions  relating  to  the  interna- 
tional system  of  industrial  property:  (5) 
handles  the  preparatory  and  administrative 
work  of  the  conferences  of  revision 

The  Convention  for  the  Prot.pctini,  of 
Industrial  Property  provides  that  the  budget 
of  the  International  Bureau  shall  not  exceed 
140.(X)0  Swiss  francs  This  is  made  up  ol  a 
limitation  of  120.000  Swiss  frano;  upon  the 
ordinary  exp>en&e6  of  the  Bureau  and  a  limi- 
tation of  20,000  Swiss  francs  upon  certain 
extraordinary  expenses  not  covered  ui^der  the 
ordinary  budget  In  addition  .-irtlcle  13  of 
the  convention  (53  Stat  1781  i  provides  that 
the   ordinary   exp>enses   might   be    increased, 


In  cases  of  necessity,  by  a  unanimous  de- 
cision of  one  of  the  conferences  provided  for 
by  article  14. 

For  many  years  the  United  State?  has  been 
paying  its  share  of  the  exjiensef  of  the 
Bureau  calculated  on  the  basis  of  tlje  stated 
140.000  Swiss  franc  limitation.  This  has 
been  so  despite  the  fact  that  this  amount 
had  proven  inadequate  as  early  as  1950.  and 
other  members  of  the  Union  have  been  sup- 
porting the  organization  on  the  basis  of  a 
higher  budget  than  called  for  In  the  (in- 
vention. 

At  the  recent  Diplomatic  Conference  at 
Lisbon  for  revision  cf  the  convention,  the 
United  States  delegation  was  prepared  to 
support  a  unanimous  decision  of  the  Con- 
ference in  accord  with  article  13  substan- 
tially to  increase  the  Bureau's  maximum 
expenditures  In  the  light  of  a  clear  demon- 
stiatlon  oi  the  great  inadequacy  of  the  pres- 
ent level  Huwever.  the  Conference  was  un- 
able to  reach  unanimity  on  this  point  be- 
cau.se  of  the  Interjection  of  a  totally  ex- 
traneovis  issue.  The  Soviet  bloc  members  of 
the  Union  maintained  the  poeition  that 
unanimity  on  this  Issue  was  Impossible  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  East  Germ.-iny.  not 
Invited  to  the  Conference  although  it  had 
tried  earlier  to  adhere  to  the  convention. 
The  C^onference.  under  the  leadership  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  was  unwilling  to  accept  any  word- 
ing of  the  resolution  on  funds  which  would 
carry  with  It  the  implication  that  this  w.-^s  a 
valid  argument  Prolonged  negotiations 
were  fruitless  and  no  wording  could  be  de- 
vised which  would  have  the  force  of  a  unani- 
mous decision  of  the  Conference  as  required 
by  articles  13  and  14  of  the  convention. 
As  a  compromise,  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted:  'The  Conference  •••  in- 
vites the  countries  of  the  Union  to  raise  their 
contribution,  beginning  on  the  let  of  Jai-iU- 
ary  1959,  In  order  to  bring  the  funds  of  the 
International  Bureau  to  the  am(?unt  of 
600.000  Swiss  francs  annually 

The  Department  is  of  the  view  that  it  is 
In  the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States 
to  accept  the  invitation  to  raise  its  annual 
contribution  to  the  Internationa!  Bureau  for 
the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property  in 
order  that  the  extremely  valuable  and  im- 
portant services  performed  can  be  continued 
The  benefits  to  the  United  St*tes  froir.  its 
membership  far  exceed  the  funds  cfintrio- 
uted  annually  toward  the  support  of  the 
Bureau.  It  is  alsc  considered  in  tlie  best 
interests  of  the  United  States  to  make  cer- 
tain contributions  constituting  the  differ- 
ence between  the  amounts  already  paid  by 
,  the  United  States,  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  the  140.000  Sw:ss  franc  limitation,  and  the 
amounts  It  would  have  paid  had  it  been  able 
to  contribute  toward  tiie  actual  coets  of  the 
operations  of  the  Bureau  for  the  years  1950- 
59  The  United  States  has  been  receiving 
the  additional  benefits  from  the  activities  of 
the  Bureau  but  has  not  been  paying  its  fair 
share  of  the  cost  for  the  years  involved. 
Practically  all  of  the  members  of  the  Union 
have  been  paying  on  the  basis  of  a  higher 
budget  than  the  United  States  It  does 
not  improve  the  U.S  Government's  posture 
with  the  Bureau  or  its  relations  with  other 
members  of  the  Union  to  bf  the  recipient  of 
the  benefits  of  the  increased  activity  .and 
services  of  the  Bureau  paid  r'or  by  Incressed 
cxintributions  from  other  member  states. 

It  is  looped  that  the  Congress  will  be  able 
to  take  action  on  this  request  during  the 
current  session. 

A  similar  commimicntlon  is  being  sent  to 
the  S!>eaker  of  the  House  of  Represei.t .ulves. 

The   Denartment   has  been   advir-ed   by  the 
Bureau   ol   the  Budget  that   there  is  no  ob- 
jection XaTi  the  submission  of  this  proposal  to 
the  Congress  for  its  consideration. 
Most  sincerely, 

Christian  a    l-liiirR 
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I   INCREASED     TRAVEL     ALLOWANCE 

FOR  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES 

AMENDMENT 

Mr,  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  me.  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5196 »  to 
increase  the  maximum  rates  of  per  diem 
allowance  for  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment traveling  on  official  business,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

As  this  bill  came  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  it  increases  the  maxi- 
mum rates  of  per  diem  allowance  for  em- 
ployees of  th^  Government  traveling  on 
official  business  from  $12  to  $15  and  the 
mileage  rate  from  10  to  12  cents  per  mile 
I  am  informed  that  the  bill  doe.s  not  in- 
crease the  mileage  rates  for  US.  mar- 
shals and  their  deputies,  and  it  is  t}:e 
purpose  of  this  amendment  to  make  the 
U.S.  marshals  and  their  deputies  eligible 
for  the  increased  mileage  rate. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  suggested  such  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
adopted  when  the  committee  considers 
the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 
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FEDERAL  ELECTIONS  ACT  OF  1959— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BENNETT  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  2436)  to  revise  the  Fed- 
eral election  laws,  to  prevent  corrupt 
practices  in  Federal  elections,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  prin'^ed. 

Mr,  GORE  submitted  amendments  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him  to  Sen- 
ate bill  2436.  supra,  which  were  ordered 
to  he  on  the  uble  and  to  be  printed 


Republic  of  Austria  regarding  the  re- 
turn of  Austrian  property,  rights,  and 
interests,  signed  at  Washington  on  Jan- 
u.iry  30,  1959,  and  that  the  agreement 
tcgf^ther  with  the  Presidents  messa^--' 
b<'  referred  to  the  Committ«.>e  on  Foreuii 
Relations,  and  that  the  Pre.sidenfs  me.s- 
sage  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Is  tiiere  ob- 
jection   to    thp   request    of    the   Senator 
from  Montana ^     The  Chair  hears  none^ 
and  it  IS  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  i.s  as 

follows: 

Tr'.  V\p  St-natc  of  the  Unitrd  States: 

W;ih  a  view  to  receiving  th.!  advice  a:  d 
consent  uf  tile  Senate  t..  ratiflcatlon,  I 
trunsmlt  herewith  an  a(^reenipnt  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic 
of  Austria  regarding  the  return  of  Austrian 
property,  rights,  and  Intere.st,-;,  .-,:g:.eu  at 
V,  li-h.ngton   on   J.inuary    30.    1959 

I  transmit  also  r  ,r  the  Infurmalion  if  ♦'  f. 
Se.iate  the  report  made  to  m,e  by  the  Ar- 
li-ij  Secretary  of  State  regaj-ding  the  a*rTee- 
rccnt. 

'Hie  agreement  provides  f  ,t  the  re'urn  of 
cei-.aln  Austrian  property  in  the  Lnitod 
-..ites  which  was  taken  under  control  by  the 
O.Uce  of  Allen  Proper-y  durins?  World  War  II 
under  the  provis.ons  of  the  Trading  w.tn  the 
Enemy  Act  The  property  or  pr  x-et-ds  there- 
of will  be  turned  over  to  the  Austrian  Oov- 
err.nient  tor  delivery  to  the  ind.vidual  c.aim- 
a:.  i« 

Hy  .Tj-ticle  27  of  the  Austrian  St.ite  T'ea'y 
signed  on  May  15,  1955,  the  United  Slates 
declared  its  intention  to  retorn  su.-h  pr  ;.,  r- 
ty.  This  agreement  will  enable  the  U'.lted 
St.-tcs  to  fulfill  it,s  obUgiitlon  m  that  reg-i-d 

1   recommend   that  the  S?nate  t.ike  favur- 
ab.e  action  with  respect  to  the  agreement 
D-ail.ht  D    Ei.se.nH'  WtR 

THE    White    H  -use.   January    14.    I960. 


JaiDiarij   jr 
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NOTICE    (,F    KXECUTIVK    HKARlNdS 
BY  C(n\IMlTTEK  ON  FOREIGN  RE 
I  ATIONS  ON  MILITARY  AND  ECO 

Ntj.MIC  DEVEIOPMFNTS  IN  THE 
SOVIET  ELOC  DURING  THE  PA^t 
YEAR  '      ' 

NTr  FLLBRTGHT.  Mr  Pn.sidrnt  as 
cha  rm.in  of  the  ('..mmitteH  on  P\jrei 'n 
H»  .atiuns.  I  wish  tu  announce  that  ^'r 
a;.,  a  Dulles  will  appear  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  in  executive 
session  at  2  p.m..  on  Monday  Junuary 
18.  to  discass  mihtai-y  and  economic  de 
velopmonts  m  the  Soviet  bUx:  during  tho 
past  year.  "   ^  "^^ 

I   also   wLsh   to  .say    that   efforts   have 
U'l  n  made  on  the  part  of  the  committee 
to  airui.-ie   for  a   simiuir  meeting  with 
becrt- tary  Gates  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  General  TwininL- 
to  discuss  with  the  Comnmt<>e  on  Foreign 
Relations  the  state  of  readiness  of  our 
domestic  Mihtary  Establishment  ia<;o^^r 
as  that  has  a  significance  to  the  conduct 
of   foreign  policy.     The   Department  of 
Defeme  has  informed    the    committee 
however,  that  the  .'-chedule.i  of  Sec-eta -y 
Gates  and  General  Twining  are  so  full 
that  they  will  not  be  able  to  meet  with 
t.ic  committee  for  this  purpose  until  pos- 
sibly  late   February  " 

Secretary  Herter  i.';  .scheduled  to  tcs- 
tlfy  before  the  commntoe  in  executive 
se.s..ion  at  2  pjn.,  on  Thursday.  January 
^'.  to  review  foreign  policy  developmeiiu 
during  the  period  of  the  congressional 
recess. 
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PREVENTION  OP  COMMUNIST  CON- 
TROL OF  COUNTRIES  IN  THE 
CARIBBEAN— ADDITIONAL  CO- 

SPONSOR  OP  CONCURRENT  RES- 
OLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  7,  i960,  the  nam^^  of 
Senator  Sparkman  was  added  as  an  ad- 
ditional cosponsor  of  the  concurrent  res- 
olution (S.  Con.  Res,  79  >  looking  to  the 
prevention  of  Communist  control  of 
countries  in  the  Caribbean,  submitted  by 
Mr.  Bush  on  January  7.  1&60. 


AGREEMENT  WITH  AUSTRIA  RE- 
GARDING RETURN  OF  AUSTRIAN 
PROPERTY.  RIGHTS.  AND  INTER- 
ESTS—REMOV.^  OF  INJUNCTION 
OP  SECRECY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  a.s 
in  executive  session.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  injunction  of  secrecy 
be  removed  from  executive  A.  86th  Con- 
gress 2d  ses.sion.  an  agreement  betwer-n 
the  United  States  of  Ameri-a  and   '  le 


ANNOr^'CEMENT  OF  FURTHER  PUB- 
LIC HF.ARINGS  ON  WIRK'IAFPING 
EAVESDROPPING.  THE  RIGHT  OP 
PRIVACY,  AND  THE  BILL  OF 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  HENNINGS  Mr  President  I 
wish  to  announce,  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Constitutional  Ruhts  Subcom- 
mittee, that  public  hearings  wii!  be  re- 
sumed in  connection  with  our  continuing 
study  of  wireutppmg.  eave.sdroppmg 
the  ri-ht  of  privacy,  and  the  B;I1  of 
Rights,  on  Tue.^day  mornincr  February 
16.  1960.  at  10  30  am.  in  the  caucus 
room— room  318— of  the  Old  Senate  Of- 
fice Building.  Washington,  D.C 

W.tnesses  to  be  heard  are  rfpipsenta- 
tives  of  American  telephone  companies 
In  the   course   of   the  subcommittees 
hearings    ;n    December     1959    questions 
arose   about   what   telephone   companies? 
do,   u   anyLhin?,   to  protect  sub-scribe-s' 
telephone      lines      from      wireupping 
American    Telephone    &    Teirtjraph    Co 
cfSc-als  sub.sequently  indicated  a  d'-sire 
to  ar^iphfy  views  pre.-^ented  to  the  sub- 
committee at   our   first  hearinET  on  thi.s 
subject   in   the   previous  Cont,'ress      Ac- 
cordingly,  we   are   happy   to  give   them 
this  further  opportunity  to  testify 

W/nesses  scheduled  are  Mr  Welling- 
ton Powell,  vice  president,  operations  of 
the  New  York  Telephone  Co  ;  accom- 
pani.od  by  Mr  John  Quisenberry.  general 
sohcitor  of  the  American  Telephone  L 
Telegraph  Co. 


NOTICE  OP  PUBLIC  HEARINGS  ON 
SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 17  BY  COMMniEE  ON  P(  R- 
EIGN  RELMIONS 

M:  FLIJ3RIGHT.  Mr.  President  I 
aiuvjunce  that  on  Tuesday  January  19 
at  10  ^m  .  in  room  4221  of  the  New  Sen- 
ate Offlce  Building,  the  Comm.ttee  on 
Foreign  Relations  will  hold  a  public 
hearing  on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 17.  favoring  a  convention  of  dele- 
gates from  Atlantic  demrH:racies  looking 
^-i  a  greater  cooperation  and  unity  of 
purpose. 

As  thLs  hearing  Is  next  Tuesday  per- 
sons wishing  to  pre.-^ent  their  views 
should  get  Into  Immediate  touch  with 
the  clerk  of  the  committee 


NXJIICE  (;P  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
'Ih'NS  OF  G  P^REDFJ^ICK  REIN- 
HARDT  TO  BE  AMBASSAIX)R  TO 
THE  UNITED  ARAB  REPUBLIC.  AND 
TO  .'-ERVE  f"ON(  URRENTI  Y  ASEN- 
Vi  »V      AND      MINIS  PER      IX)      THE 

k:- cnoM  OF  Yemen,  and  tyi.et^ 

IHOMPoO.N     lO    BE    AMBA.S.c  aDT,  li 
To   ICELANT)    BY   C'OMMITTLE  ON 
PXDREIGN  RELATIONS 
Mr    FULBRIGHT      Mr.  President   on 
behalf  of  the  CommitLee  on  Forei^-n  Re- 
lations, I  desire  to  announce   that  the 
Senate  today  received  the  nomiiiation.^ 
of  G   Frederick  Reinhardt.  of  Cahforioa, 
Uj   be   Ambassador   to  the  United  Arab 
Repubhc,  and  to  serve  concurrently  and 
without  additional  compensation  as  En- 
voy  and   Minister   to   the  Kinrri  m   of 


Yemen,  and  T^ler  Thompson   of  Maine, 
to  be  Ambassador  U)  Iceland. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  the  pending  nominations  may  not 
be  considered  i>rior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days. 

NOTICE   (.F   HEARING   ON  NOMINA- 
TION  OF    VS  ALTER    H     HOIXIE    TO 
BE    XJS.    DISTRICT    JUDGE,     DIS- 
TRICT OF  JiLASKA 
Mr.    EASTL^vND      Mr     President,    on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  announce  that  a  public 
hearing  has  be-jn  .scheduled  on  tlie  nom- 
ination of  Waller  H.  HlkIpc  of  Ala.^ka.  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge,  district  of  Ala.-ka, 
for  10:30  a.m..  on  Friday,  January  22, 
I960,  in  room  2228,  New  Senate  Oflice 
Building. 

At  the  Indicated  time  and  place  p.U 
persons  interested  in  the  nomination 
may  make  such  represent ation.«;  r5  are 
pertinent.  Th?  subcommltt-ee  ronsi.^t.';  of 
the  Senator  fiwn  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston),  th?  Senator  from  Nebra.ska 
[Mr.  Hruska],  and  myself,  as  cliairman. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  NORTH 
AMERICAN  REGIONAL  BROAD- 
CASTING AGREIEMENT  AND 
BROADCASTING  AGREEMENT 
WITH  MEXICO 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President,  notice  is 
hereby  given  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  North  Arierican  Regional  Broad- 
casting Agreement  and  the  Broadcasting 
Agreement  With  Mexico  will  hold  a 
public  hearing  on  January  25  at  10  a  m 
in  room  4221,  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, to  receivt  the  comments  of  inter- 
ested agencies  and  representatives  of 
the  industry  on  the  subcommittee's 
interim  report  of  August  1959. 

Persons  desiring  to  comment  on  the 
report  are  asked  to  notify  the  chief 
clerk  of  the  Co-Timittee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions as  soon  as  p>06Sible.  Testimony 
should  be  confined  to  the  alternative 
courses  of  action  set  forth  on  page  6  of 
the  interim  report. 

After  these  hearings.  It  la  the  inten- 
tion of  the  subcommittee  to  reach  a  final 
decision  on  the  disposal  of  the  two 
broadcasting  aiTeements. 


ADDRESSES,  EDIT^  'RI.AI»'=!.  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.  riCS'lED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  et^., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

By  Mr   KEATTNO: 

Letter  from  him  to  Senator  Bexki-t-t  ri 
Utah.,  dated  JanuBtry  12.  I»e0.  relating  to 
the  motion  picture  "On  the  Beach." 

By  Mr.  YOUNO  of  North  Dakota: 

Questionnaire  on  p>olltlcai  subjecta  mailed 
by  him  to  27,000  North  Dakota  people. 


PRESIDENT    I 'ITS    SPREAD    OP    BIG- 
OTRY AMD  PREJUDICE 

Mr.  WILIY.     Mr  President,  we  recog- 
nize that  the  establishment  of  a  lasting 
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peace  !.s  the  No    1  challenge  before  the 
world. 

Historically,  mankind  has  Ix-en  faced 
with  a  cycle  of  threats  to  the  dienity  and 
freedom  of  its  people — indeed,  to  life 
itself.  Yest-erday,  they  would  be  threat- 
enf-d  by  Hitlensm.  Today,  the  menace  is 
cunimunism. 

To  counter  these  threats,  a  vast  vol- 
'.ime  of  resources,  manpower,  and  brain- 
power has  been  dedicated. 

If  we  are  to  establish  a  lastme  ;>e'ice, 
however,  the  world  must  go  furtlier  to- 
ward improving  human  and  national 
relationships  than  resolving  economic 
differences  and  stopping  military  offen- 
sives. We  face  fundamental  tasks  of 
promoting  better  real  understanding 
among  peoples,  including  the  eradication 
of  prejudice,  bigotry,  race  hatred,  inter- 
class  violence,  and  other  such  forces 
which  threaten  to  disrupt  peaceful  rela- 
tions among  men  within  countries  and 
between  nations. 

Regrettably,  even  as  we  mobilize  our 
forces  to  ficht  communi.sm,  the  world 
now  f.nds  that  there  are  reappearing  on 
the  horizon  old  foes  to  freedom 

Specifically,  I  speak  of  the  Nazi-sr>on- 
sored  anti-Semitic  waves  that  have  hit 
Western  Germany. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  actions  of  an 
Irresponsible  minority  in  Western  Ger- 
many will  not  reflect  unfavorably  upon 
the  tremendous  effort  which  the  West 
German  people  are  making  toward  dem- 
ocratic processes  and  the  protection  of 
freedom  for  themselves. 

Particularly.  I  was  gratified  t-o  .«;ee  my 
longtime  friend.  Chancellor  Adenauer, 
as  a  great  patriot,  serving  not  only  the 
German  people  but  world  peace,  speak 
out  forthrightly  against  the  anti-Semi- 
tism. 

However,  the  reappearance  of  anti- 
Semitic  swastikas  signals  to  the  world 
that  there  still  exists,  even  within  na- 
tions outside  the  Communi-st  orbit,  the 
seeds  of  evil  that  can  destroy  freedom, 
and  if  provided  the  opportunity  probably 
would  ultimately  do  so. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  the  great,  and 
perhaps  eternal  challenge  to  reform 
humanity  into  a  real  brotherhood.  Only 
the  future  can  tell  how  far  we  are  from 
the  time  when  men  can  really  and  truly 
live  with  each  other  in  peace. 

Meanwhile,  our  task  as  fre-edom-lovcrs 
Is  to  be  alert  against  the  tremendous 
damage  which  not  only  the  flare-up  of 
anti-Semitism  in  West  Germany,  but  also 
interracial  clashes  in  nations  around  the 
globe,  can  have  on  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  on  the  ultimate  hope  of  mankind 
for  a  lasting  peace. 

As  could  be  expected,  the  Communists 
are  alert  to  take  advantage,  for  exploita- 
tion purposes,  particularly  in  counter- 
propaganda,  of  internal  conflicts  in  the 
Western  World. 

In  the  January- 13  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  there  was  published 
an  article  which  outlines  the  views  of 
President  Eisenhower  and  other  national 
leaders  against  the  waves  of  bigotry  and 
prejudice. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  article  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 


Tl.ere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa<^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
President  Hits  Spee.U)  of  Bigotbt,  PRE-nmici 

New  York.  January  13 — President  Eisen- 
hower, noting  recent  antl-Semltlc  vandallFm. 
pays  "the  virus  of  bigotry"  must  not  be 
allowed  "to  6prea<l  one  inch  '" 

In  a  mes-^aee  read  last  nlpht  at  an  emer- 
gency meeting  of  the  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress, Mr  Eisenhower  said  that  wher.  bigotry 
"becomes  rampant  it  can  cause  the  destruc- 
tion of  freedom  and  decency  everywhere." 

"In  this  age,  when  so  much  U  expected  and 
required  of  America,  we  can  ill  afford  to 
waste  a  single  day  combating  bigotry  or 
prejudice  at  home,"  the  President  declared. 

The  message  *a£  addressed  to  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  in  reply 
to  a  telegram  last  Thursday  from  representa- 
tives of  the  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish 
faiths.  They  voiced  concern  to  the  Presi- 
dent over  the  threat  of  religious  bigotry  In 
politics  and  the  anti-Semitic  outbreaks. 

In  a  note  read  at  the  me^'ine  a  White 
House  aide.  Gerald  D  Morgan,  said:  "Like 
you.  the  Preslrient  hap  V>een  concern*^  about 
the  recent  outbreak  of  religious  intolerance 
and  views  It  with  deep  loathing." 

ROCKErm-LER  STATEMENT 

Gov.  KelR<-)n  A.  R  KkeleUer  wired  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  C'  npress; 

"The  rece:.t  outbreak  of  vandalism  of 
syn.'ipjgues  and  churches  is  shocking.  Every 
t hii-.kl:-.cr  person  is  indignant  at  these  shame- 
fu.  acts  and  thoce  respoiislble  for  these 
depredations  in  various  part?  of  the  w^rJd." 

At  the  Jewish  Congress  emergency  meet- 
ing Protestar.t  and  Cath  :ic  IcMers  deplrred 
the  recent  vandalism.  A  message  lr~m  R:ch- 
ard  Cardinal  Cashing,  of  E  >!-t  n.  ti^id;  "I 
know  I  speak  for  millions  u.'  C.i.:.  .is  when 
I  offer  my  prayerful  sympathy  t^  our  Jewish 
friends  and  neighbors." 

Bishop  James  A.  Pike,  of  the  Eplsc.  pal 
Diocese  of  California,  said  in  a  mesi.t4?e  that 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  stamp  out  the 
anti-Semitic  acts.  He  said  they  constitute 
a  "reflection  on  the  Inadequacy  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Christians  and  others  In  regard  to 
brotherhood  and  the  common  religious  and 
ethical  foundations  of  Judaism  and  Chris- 
Uanity." 

The  Right  Reverend  Horace  W  B  Doneean. 
bishop  of  the  Protestant  Epkicopal  D.ocese 
of  New  York,  a  principal  speaker  at  '.he  mef  t- 
Ing,  noted  that  the  huge  Episcopal  Cathedral 
of  St.  John  the  Divine  here  recently  had  been 
smeared  with  the  Star  of  David.  With  the 
mark  was  the  Inscription  "An  eye  for  an  eye." 

"The  prankster,  neurotic,  or  misguided 
Individual"  responsible  for  the  marking 
would  "scarcely  have  bothered."  said  Bishop 
Donegan.  "had  he  known  that  the  Star  of 
David  appears  more  than  100  times  in  the 
cathedral." 

COMBINED  MEETINO 

An  ofBclal  of  the  American  Jewish  Congress 
said  the  meeting  was  the  first  time  that 
leaders  of  the  major  religious  faiths  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  disctissed  from  the  same 
platform  the  wave  of  synagogue  defacements. 

The  president  of  the  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress. Dr.  Joachim  Prinz.  warned  against  un- 
derestimating the  significance  of  the  swastiica 
daublngs. 

They  should  not  be  dismissed,  he  said,  as 
a  mere  "fad  like  the  hula-hoop  or  rock-'n- 
roll  The  cry  of  'death  to  the  Jews'  em- 
bodied In  the  swastika  is  a  dangerotis  lyric 
for  a  rock-'n'-roU  number." 


INTEREST  RATES  AXD  INFLATION 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  again  sent 
to  Congress  a  recommendation  tliat  the 
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interest-rate      cejllnp      on      Ion«-term 
Treasury  marketable  bonds  be  removed. 
Mr.  President,  this  has  become  one  of 
the  most  important  dome.stic  issues  fac- 
ins;   the  Senate  at   the   present   time,   if 
not  the  most  important .  and  I  hope  that. 
in    light    of    events    which    have    tran- 
spired since  Members  of  Contjress  went 
home  in  September,  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  this  recommendation  may  take 
a   different    view    and    reaUze    that    the 
credit  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  upon  which  our  national  security 
and  the  security  of  the  whole  free  world 
depends,   is   involved   in   this  particular 
issue. 

I  point  out  aeain,  as  I  have  before, 
that  compliance  with  this  recommenda- 
tion is  a  move  for  lower,  not  higher,  in- 
terest rates.  Indeed,  if  we  do  not  accede 
to  the  President's  recommendation,  the 
inflationarj-  forces  which  will  continue 
to  be  generated  can  vpry  seriously  en- 
danger our  national  defense  effort  by 
greatly  increasing  the  cost  thereof 

Mr.  President,  m  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  today  there  appeared  a  short 
editorial  entitled  'The  Inflation  Seek- 
ers," which  comes  to  grips  with  this  is- 
sue In  a  very  succinct  and  acute  '^ay 
I  Mk  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Record  a^s  a  pari  of  mv 
remarks. 

Thei^  beina  no  oii,lectH^^^,  ih«  ^<i\UM\A\ 
w«4  ardei>«Ki  to  bo  pjuuwl  m  iht^  H^^v^.) 
M  follows 

th*]r  ip^te  now  tn  «>nrt  M\o  i*r»Mfr:xrv  mipttvitt. 

r*t*  oiling  nn  new  affrrtntt^    vf   i  ,n(r*r   trnn 

Oov*rnm#nt  b.->t\ri«  at^d  th.»n  in  th»»  fr^ii  <^:\nt. 

p*ltn  turn  around  «nd  attAcIc  thr  rifinuoi.^- 

tr*tlon'8  hltth-lntpi>*t-rAt»»  po!ir\  > 

It  U  *n  int^rwtlng  poliWrai  qMP-«M m    bwt 

tasentlivlly  it  is  an  unn»i»l  anp 

In  the  first  plac*.  k  vn^  to  *«nfl  Mi«>  '-omng 

Is  not  A  vote  for  hlRher  ln'««ri?.st  nt^s  in 
his  brief  ur^nt  mea»ge  to  0,i;gr'>s.<i  this 
week.  President  El.senh'iwer  s.»id  pft.-;-,-  re- 
rnovnl  of  the  celling  is  'imperaMve  :',r  'he 
sake  of  sound  debt  managfmenr 

Why  Because  this  archaic  lu-tiftcia:  ob- 
struction forces  the  Treasury  into  inn.itio-i- 
^  short-term  financinj?  -As  a  result  ••  the 
President  said,  "short-term  Treiusurv  b<-.r- 
powlng  costs  have  risen  to  the  highest  iev^is 
In  several  decades 

Thus  a  vote  to  remove  this  large  !rm»>dl- 
ment  might  well  be.  in  effect  a  vote  f  ,r  some 
lower  Uiterest  rates  Certainly  i-,,  ronnnu- 
atlon  Is  not  brlugini?  »he  lo-»er  ra'f>s  s.,  many 
Democrats  profess  to  cherish  qu:*4»  -h^  ron 
trary.  -    -  - 

In  any  case,  high  Interest  rates  a.'p  n^t 
the  administrations  policy.  The  cost  of 
borrowing  money  has  risen  because  the  de- 
mand has  risen,  the  Trea.sury  for  Its  part, 
would  be  glad  to  get  Its  m  .r.ey  cheaper  The 
only  thing  this  administration  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  have  not  been  prepared 
to  do  Is  deliberately  start  a  vast  new  Infla- 
tion In  the  hope  of  forcing  interest  rates 
down  in  defiance  of  market  forces. 

These  election-minded  Democrats  doubt- 
less icnow  all  this  (if  they  don't,  It's  a  pretty 
sad  reflection  on  them».  So  the  suspicion 
must  grow  that  they  are  not  primarily  con- 
cerned about  the  alleged  political  dangers 
of  acceding  to  the  President's  eminently 
sane  request  In  this  particular  case. 

Instead.  It  1  v^ics  as  though  they  are  Just 
bound  and  determined  to  do  nothing  what- 
ever that  might  stand  in  the  way  of  the  In- 
flation  they  seek 


BIRTHDAY  OF^  .AI.BERT  SCHWEITZER 

Mr  J.AVITS  Mr  President,  today  the 
world  celebrates  the  85th  birthday  of 
Alb^'rt  Schweitzer,  missionary-doctor, 
scholar,  philosopher,  musician,  and  hu- 
manist. 

Dr  Schweitzer  has  won  universal  ac- 
claun  because  of  his  work,  and  his  career 
has  been  devoted  to  the  service  of  his 
fellow  men. 

Prom  the  heart  of  Africa,  where  in 
1913.  he  founded  a  mission  hospital 
which  today  has  become  a  great  health- 
giving  center  in  which  more  than  500 
patients  are  treated  each  month,  his 
spirit  has  radiated  to  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

He  has  WTitten: 

It  seems  to  me  a  matter  of  course  that  we 
should  all  take  our  share  of  the  burden  of 
pain  which  lies  upxjn  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks,  editorials  on  Dr 
Schweitzer's  birthday,  which  were 
printed  today  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  the  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  obiection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Re<  '>k:>   as  follows 

»■!    r.i    i;,r    New    York    n^i.vM     ITlbun*.   J»n, 
!  •»    !  Kio  I 

*^  '    ""  '••       '■  "^    '<"■    ■■'   '!<!  Ml   urt«  «M 

"'■'  ''■     "        f     Alt,     .n     I.  o,    r.     .>.   .,     f    ,,     ,,r„,, 
'"  ''    •'  '•  '         »<''■     '■<!*•      lo.    «,-o  I,     I,;,  ■  .     I  >  ,     ,.    1^ 

'***"•"'        <        ll,'rr«H|     ,H>|rhr-,!,      ,,         A     •>         I    r    .    1, 

of     »ti»tp    win  'Hi;    '  hv^r     i  ,p  :  i  j-     i,  .,.,,,..,  » 

tpr»  11.  •),.    \;i;.    ,,,   ;,,„!?>  ' 

f  ''-■'•■  '!.''  m.«M  in  thr  «'r»><'f  itu-Al  nullity 
If  m.-;  ;  i;  •  r!o-  r  human  «taiur«,  hiui  an 
'"'"'*  ''•'■  ■'■•^  »k>'-<l  niiw«i., nary-doctor  la 
nn^,  >n.-  -'.o  .--:»•  n.-n  :  r-^nh.  In  a  OftUup 
f>  il  ..u,t  n.  ,nUi  ti.e  American  public  rated 
him  No  3  among  the  mo«t  admired  men  In 
the  world  today,  right  behind  such  unas- 
sailable heroes  as  Dwight  D  Elsenhower  and 
Winston  Churchill 

It  was  not  always  thus,  for  Schweitzer  for 
many  years  waa  known  mostly  in  narrow 
fields  He  was  always  highly  regarded  In  the 
limited  worlds  of  philosophy,  theology  and 
music,  all  of  which  he  had  long  ago  enriched 
with  his  writings.  He  was  respected  by 
th-.se  who  knew  of  his  decision,  at  the  age  of 
38,  to  give  up  a  brilliant  European  career  to 
becon-ie  a  missionary-physician  In  Lam- 
^r4ne.  a  few  miles  above  the  Equator  on  tha 
Ogowe  River  In   French   Equatorial   Africa. 

Vet  It  Is  only  In  recent  years,  when  the 
airplane  has  turned  Lambar^n*  almost  Into 
a  place  of  pilgrimage,  that  Schweitzer's  name 
and  fame  have  become  universal  Photog- 
raphers have  Journeyed  to  Africa  to  make 
movies  of  him  at  work;  sound  engineers  have 
set  up  equipment  In  his  native  town  In  Al- 
sace to  record  him  playing  the  organ  In  the 
Tillage  church. 

A  dozen  biographies  of  him  have  appeared 
in  the  last  dozen  years;  books  he  himself 
wrote  decades  ago.  such  aa  "The  Quest  of  the 
Historical  Jesus"  and  his  critical  biography 
of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  have  undergone  a 
revival  of  interest.  His  pronouncements 
upon  the  dangers  of  nuclear  radiation  are 
received  with  respect,  even  though  there  are 
those  who  would  dismiss  as  Impractical  the 
man  who  with  his  own  hands  lashloned  a 
hospital  from  a  Jungle  and  brought  help 
hope  and  relief  from  pain  where  none  had 
been  before. 


Januanj  i^ 


Much  of  Schweitzer's  current  fame  oar 
ticularly  in  the  United  States,  began  with  a 
vlslt^hte  only  one-he  made  to  this  coun  * 
in  1949.  Typically,  his  Journey  llhSmtS 
still  another  facet  of  his  astonishing  ca7w? 
for  he  was  Invited  to  lecture  at  Aspen  Col!, 
uix>n  the  bicentenary  of  Ooethes  birth 

A /I'  '^,°V^'  '"""'•  *  ^'**='^°''  arriving  from 
Africa  to  give  a  talk  on  a  dead  German  po^ 
might  seem  to  have  Its  limitations  But 
Schweitzer,  to  his  own  astonishment  no  leJ 
^^^"k^^vI" ■.""**  «^«mped  by  a  large  turnout 
of  shipboard  reporters,  including  photoe 
raphers  who  addressed  him  as  "Doc-  as  thev 
hustled  about  the  ship's  deck. 

It  was  a  mass  Interview  never  forgotten  bv 
those  who  participated   in  it.     One  reoortPr 
even   deliberated    whether   to    break   an   im 
written     rule     by     bringing     along     one    of 
Schweitzer's  books  to  be  autographed     Fear 
ing  a  ribbing  from  his  Journalistic  colleajrueg 
he  decided  against  It      He  was  chagrined  t<i 
find   other   newspapermen   eagerly  thrusUnu 
note  pads   and  sheets  of  copy  paper  at  the 
patient,  walrus-moustached.  elderly  man  In 
the  old-fashioned  frock  coat.    Schweitzer  not 
only  signed  hU  name  on  each  scrap  of  paper 
he  courteously  wrote  an  extended  inscription 
upon  It— while  the  reporter  who  had  left  his 
book  home  stood   by  in  silent  frustraUon. 

It  was  at  thu  press  conference  tii«t 
Schweltaer  discovered  he  was  expeciwi  to 
•xprMa  views  upon  moet  oX  the  problem* 
eonfrontln*  humanity,  ranging  from  c-m- 
munlam  and  the  aton>  bi^utj  i.,  hu  inu.r.-*, 
•luia  of  ihe  UiU(«4t«aV>o  A.k.-,|  i.,  *  ,  ,  , ,, 
(HuUrt  beel  be  opMtM  u  ■ -..nn,  ,,,.,„.  ,,« 
••W;  Tt»e«e  9u««IHu\«  o     i,  i   ,,  ,.        ,;„ 

inA«»rlal  antt  a|MriU»a|,  v>  au  n>,i,<hiu».. 
Ott  Um  atom  b«mtb    hr  ,t>        ,,1   <.    „  .^^ 

Mty  •OMMMBI  %%  all.  Altr        ,m,  ;„,.r    )r,r, 

^''  m«  k%  hav*  %  iQoa  n-  ■        .-.x  M»  ,.  u 
''•      'i    he   waa  Mlt«4   Wl   ••     hr    m.  n^-ht   ot 
A:i  .  rioa.  he  chvirkled  ajul  r^^t  ,ir,i       i  »xn>r» 
«!.<-n   I  left   Evirxi|>e  I  wovildn  i    f»',,»«rr   ihau 
Those  who  know  America  should   u  .v»rr  it.' 

IncldentaJiy,  aomeone  toJd  him  «  trw  veart 
later  about  tbe  reporUr  who  hadnt  bruigh* 
the  bot)k  down  to  be  auuijraphed  Hp  t  .nh- 
with  wrote  him  a  UUe  note  sayniR  H  >w 
often  do  I  think  of  you.  unconaci  >  v  ai.rn 
I  remember  the  friendly  welcon.r  ,;  u,e 
gentlemen  of  the  press  In  New  York   ' 

This  is  to  tell  him  that  the  warm  memories 
are  reciprocated,  and  to  wlah  hira  happy 
birthday. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Poat,  Jan    14. 
1960  I 
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Sack  or  L^,\!'^AHrvB 
It  Is  a  pleasure  to  extend  beet  wlshea  to 
Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer  on  his  85th  birthday 
anniversary  IncontesUbly.  Dr  Schweitzer 
Is  a  great  and  good  man,  and  the  world  will 
enjoy  one  of  Its  rare  moments  of  unanimity 
today  m  hoping  that  thU  voice  out  of  Afrtca 
will  be  heard  for  a  long  ume  to  come.  It 
would,  however,  be  perfectly  in  character  for 
Dr.  Schweitzer  to  ignore  the  hubbub  and  con- 
tinue— as  he  has  for  half  a  century— his 
simple  round  of  tasks  at  Lambarene.  his  mis- 
sion In  the  new  Gabon  Republic  of  what  used 
to  be  French  Equatorial  Africa.  One  of  the 
marks  of  his  character,  and  perhaps  a  secret 
of  his  greatness,  has  been  Dr.  Schweitzer's 
IndlfTerence  to  the  nudge  of  convention. 

Thte  trait  showed  Itself  early  In  Dr. 
Schweitzer's  life.  In  1905.  at  the  age  of  30. 
he  stunned  his  friends  by  renouncing  his 
three  careers — all  successful — as  a  theologi- 
an, organist,  and  biographer  of  Bach.  He  be- 
gan training  as  a  doctor,  and  soon  left  his 
native  Alsace  the  better  to  serve  mankind  in 
the  dense  Jungles  of  Africa.  There,  as  dlrectcw 
of  a  medical  mission,  he  flourished,  and  the 
world    has    been    the   richer    for    what   once 


seemed    a   foolish    gesture    of    renunciation 
His  credo  of  reverence  for  life  has  acquired  a 
force  far  beyond  that  of  any  battalion 

But,  as  John  Gunther  observes.  "Schwelt- 
aer  would  be  intolerable  If,  together  with  his 
overwhelming  ntellectual  and  moral  virtues, 
he  did  not  have  hLs  defects"  The  defects 
are  there:  Guuther  notes  correctly  that  in 
Dr.  SchweltzTS  attitude  to  thf  African,  the 
old  doctor  sonietlmes  displays  the  Irritation 
and  despair  of  a  Exiropcin  colonial  It  dc->es 
not  diminish  Ms  stature  to  concede  the  Just- 
ness of  the  reproach  But  It  does  help  to 
point  up  that  the  colonialists'  contribution 
to  Africa  is  not  wholly  a  record  of  shame  and 
exploitation.  Cruel  masters  and  selfish  In- 
vestors did  come  to  feed  on  Africa — but  with 
them  came  men  like  Dr  Schweitzer  This  is 
something  of  'Jvhlch  the  world,  not  only  the 
white  man.  cat.  rightly  be  proud. 

Mr.  JAVTT5.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
Invite  the  attention  of  the  di>tinKui.shed 
majority  leader  and  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  m  order  tfi  remind  them 
of  the  fact  that  ujxm  the  CKca-sion  of  the 
birthday  of  Robert  Frost,  the  great 
American  pcet,  the  Senate  adopted  a 
resolution,  which  was  a  ver>-  kind  and 
nice  thirw  to  do  So  I  should  like  to  talk 
With  lliem  if  Uiey  will  be  kind  enough 
to  Hunk  abfui  the  posaibllity  of  doing 
^Mmt-ihina  o'  that  sort  in  n^gard  to  the 
8:v'h  bitthdpy  of  Albert  Schwelttrr  I 
think  ihc  .su 'ift^stum  is  worth  coivuder- 
Inu  from  ih  •  inunt  i»f  view  c4  whrUirr 
11  would  l>r  iUA>i^i"  «^PVin,>pn*lr.  and  dr- 
».iaUlr  fva  t  to  8ritMtP  to  t4Ur  »ctum  to 
(viutht  luoiar  U\«  riMniulLAblv  o<\nN>r  ot 
Ihii  erral  man 

Mr  .ToMNSt'»N  of  TVx*a  Mr  rrt^M- 
rtrt.i  in  mr  »AV  to  my  friwid,  Uir  8«»na- 
t  .'  fn%m  No  V  York,  Uial  M  h«  know* — 
and  hr  i»  al  vavs  a  dohghlful  conv«»rRa- 
Uonali.'it — I  a. ways  welcome  counsel 
fiom  h.m 

I  have  n  it  explore  the  matter  to 
which  he  ha.'  referred,  and  I  do  not  know 
what  can  b'  done  about  It.  However, 
there  is  no  Member  of  the  Senate  with 
whom  I  enj  )y  working  more  than  I  do 
With  the  Senator  from  New  York.  So 
I  shall  enjn/  conferring  with  htm  and 
with  the  minority  leader  and  other  in- 
terested Senators:  and  I  shall  be  glad 
to  make  whatever  contribution  we  can 
under  the  circianstances, 

Mr  JAVrrs  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  grateful  to  my  colleague. 

The  only  reason  for  my  mentioning 
It  publicly  is  that  I  know  he.  like  all  of 
us.  admires  Dr  Schweitzer,  and  would 
wish  to  Join  in  ail  I  have  said  about  him. 


WITH  NO  BILL  OF  RIGHTS  TO  PRO- 
TECT THEM,  INDIVIDUALS  FARE 
B.'VDLY  IN  DEMOCRACIES 

Mr.  BRIIX^iES.  Mr.  President,  In 
government,  a.s  in  any  of  life's  activities, 
something  which  Is  ^ood  in  a  proper 
quantity  almost  intvitab'.y  becomes 
something  bad  if  it  is  employed  to  ex- 
cess. Tlus  truth  applif-s  in  government 
even  to  demrxracy  and  freedom,  for  it  Is 
possible  that  democratic  methods  can  be 
used  to  destroy  freedom. 

Although  this  statement  may  surprise 
8<Hne  legislators  today,  it  would  not  in  Uie 
least  have  surprised  the  Founding 
Fathers  of  this  Nation,  who  established 
not  a  democracy,  but   a  Republic. 


The  Amerlrar.  form  of  democracy  wa? 
not  intended  to  equalize  men  econom- 
ically and  s^x-lally  by  statute,  and.  in  my 
conviction,  should  not  be  .<;o  used  today. 

The  American  form  of  democracy  was 
intended  and  should  be  iL'ed  to  provide 
equal  opportunity  for  individual  en- 
deavor— a  fair  chance  to  get  ahead. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  intend  to  make 
a  speech.  In.•^tead  I  should  like  to  draw 
to  the  attention  of  all  my  colleacrues  an 
editorial  on  this  timely  subject.  It  is 
entitled:  "With  No  Bill  of  Rights  To 
Protect  Them.  Individuals  Fare  Badly  in 
Democracies,"  and  it  appears  in  the  Jan- 
uary 9.  1960,  Issue  of  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post. 

I  asK  unanimous  con5ent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  tlie  Record, 
a.s  follows: 
W:th   N(     D.1-L  or  Rights  Td  Protect  Them, 

iNLJlViUtAl^    F.\Kl    BaDI  T    IN    DEMOCRALltS 

I  by   Oscar  Ibele  ) 

Liberty  it  the  absence  of  coercion  of  a  hu- 
man being  by  any  other  hxanan  being  or 
beings.  L>enu>cra<.y  Ijy  definition  pr*6uni©s  a 
iy»i«-ui  ol  ^uvrrnmeni  \i\  wliKh  the  i>uwer 
U.)  UtH-ule  ujH>n  ni«ji.ir  pvibllc  p».>licie«  U  viwt- 
iKi  in  the  prv.j>;»  L>t>n unrniy  and  liberty 
li.^w  iHxine  V»>  t>»  rt><{»r\l«Hl  m  mdUpcnaabU?  to 
e«^»»  other  like  "U-vw  and  marr\air»  -  \>\\\ 
j\)al  M  lowr*  otHNi^vxni\ly  lU\i«lirt><4k  »«t-h 
iniier  M^  iiwowraoy  mn  blK^«l1t»  M\*  w>»>n>y 
(4  n-»*^h»»n  \Vui»i'V(i  c\^nstU\»UvM»ai  r»- 
mnvinU,  \h«>  wui  Kxt  \hp  maJvwUy  w\n»»»l  aJu>w 
ia)\AU  i>Mu^rn  f»'»r  the  b«uUc  rlgUla  v>t  mUu^r- 
ltitN>  and  Uutlx  Mvtalii 

H<>w  can  dennvmUc  meth*xts  be  Vi»ed  to 
deetry  Uie  nvilvtAUi^e  of  m>erty?  Tlie  an- 
swer llee  In  the  way  democracy  ha*  been 
extended  beyr^nd  It*  traditional  dimensions. 
The  denux-ratic  erstem  In  ctintinually  being 
pressed  t*i  become  an  instrument  t^^^  the 
forcible  redislrlbuUon  of  wealth  and  the 
expunsiiin  of  government. 

As  conceived  by  Uie  founders  of  the  Ameri- 
can form  of  democracy,  government  was  to 
provide  political  and  iepa!  equality  of  cltl- 
seiishlp  a;:  qualified  ciuzerj  should  be  able 
to  vote  and  h  ..-!d  office  tend  enjoy  equal  pm- 
tectlf>n  before  the  law  M<xlern  demapogs 
pervert  this  to  mean  economic  and  social 
equality,  equality  by  statute.  To  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  equality  meant  an  equal  oppor- 
tuMiy  to  try  n-t  a  right  to  the  fruits  of  tiie 
success  of  others  Our  second  President, 
John  Adams,  contended  tliat.  while  moral 
equality  m:eht  exist  at  birth,  different  tal- 
ents and  e.T  >rts  would  Inevitably  create 
strata  In  wealth  and  social  prestige.  "Make 
ai:  mm  Newtons,"  he  said,  "or  if  you  wi'.l. 
Jeffersons,  or  Taylors,  or  Randolplis,  and 
tliey  would  ail  perish  In  a  heap." 

The  Pounding  Fathers  were  acutely  con- 
scious of  the  perils  of  demogogy  Inherent  in 
popular  government.  In  the  Constitution, 
therefore,  they  established  not  a  democracy 
biit  a  republic.  w,th  bui'.t-ln  safeituards 
B^ins-t  unrestrained  mass  ni>,  such  a.'^  sei>a- 
ratlon  of  p.:>wer?.  checks  and  balances  a  fed- 
eration of  States.  In  order  t.'  pr^^tect  the  tal- 
ented ■•f'>r?ottpn  man"  f.^om  the  aegresslve 
propensities  of  his  common  fellow  citizens. 
Since  178S  these  qua'.lflcBtlons  and  pre  tectlve 
restrictions  have  t>een  propresslvely  eroded 
bv  Judicial  Interpretation  or  swept  away  by 
c'  li.stitutionai  amendment.  Thus  the  way  is 
left  open  tor  an  8<.->rts  of  welfare  schemes. 
many  ^.f  dcubtful  constitutional  or  flnanclai 
leelt:n-.acy. 

Spnator  M'^Ci  kli.^n.  head  of  the  Senate 
O^n-.mlttee  on  Governmer.t  Operation",  re- 
j>.rt>-d  in  1957  that  there  was  a  tremend-'us 


gTound  F-well  of  public  sentiment  for  ecrn- 
omy  in  Government.  At  the  same  time  he 
admitted  that  tctt.mc'ny  from  the  public  Is 
rarely.  11  ever,  received  In  the  committees 
of  c  ncress.  which  make  the  big  declslcns 
rr.  G  -.er-.ment  fiscal  policy  E*:,?nomy- 
r.:r.  ;■  'i  -.  -f-rs  are  effectively  frustrated  at  the 
critical  Fi.'.ees  of  legislative  procedure  by 
well-heeled  pressure  groups  and  governmen- 
tal bureaucrat.?,  who  tend  to  overawe  con- 
gressional committee  menibers  with  the'.r 
pleas  for  ever-larper  expenditures  for  all  sorts 
of  schemes,  from  subsidizing  unwed  mothers 
to    urban   renewal. 

What  the  Governmer.t  subsidizes  it  can 
also  control.  As  Us  power  increases,  our 
freedom  diminishes.  Many  vigilant  persons 
recognize  this  peril  to  their  liberties,  but  In 
the  face  of  the  trem^endcus  voting  power  of  ' 
the  pressure  groups  and  other  recipients  of 
free  Federal  money,  the  odds  are  Increas- 
ingly   against    them. 

De  TocquevUle  w&s  right.  It  Is  possible 
for  the  people  to  vote-  themselves  ir.to  bond- 
age. We  bhai:  be  fort'unate  If  this  doesr.'t 
happen  to  us. 


FIRES     OF     FREEDOM— EDITORIAL 
BY    FRANCIS    H.    BUFFUM 

Mr,  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  In 
these  days,  when  there  wr  those  who 
would  have  Americans  think  they  art 
sinking  into  »  second -cIms  nation,  la^d 
Uial  Ui©  only  wi^  to  ovwcome  our  »o- 
ctUltHt  wt»*kne«»t>»  U  lo  jxil*  bun*ucme,T 
wi  UH^  tvf  buit»*ucrt»e,Y  wiUi  a  «»ninUi»«i 
Bt^vi>n\mwi»  \i\  rtumt^J  t^  lUl  mdividuiU*. 
U  is  likr  M  tMtsMh  oS  tYv9i\  lar  to  find  » 
vwiw  which  jvcknowlwlirwi  our  sUTn«lh. 

Ntr  rrwKls  H  nvilTum,  in  hi»  column 
*"Fiixs«»  of  ntMpdom, '  iLiipwuinir  in  th« 
MwKhwttfr  iN  H  *  Union  Leadw  of  Jan- 
uarj'  6.  1980.  slates: 

Ju5t  M  the  value  of  the  formal  d^pwidt 
U}v>n  the  fiber  and  growth  of  th»  trees  that 
c^mipoite  It.  BO  the  value  of  a  society  depends 
Mpoii  the  character  of  the  individuals  who 
constitute  It, 

He  aslLs: 

How  tlien  does  a  society  develop  In  the 
individual '^ — by  submerging  him  In  a  na- 
uonal  Bcclalis'uc  mass  administered  by  a 
Federal  bureaucracy? 

He  brings  out  tlie  point  that  liberty  of 
the  individual  was  what  produced  the 
American  character  and  made  America 
invincible,  until  the  early  part  of  this 
centun"  when  the  Individual  began  lean- 
InR  on  his  Goverrunent  for  support  and 
relinquishing  his  riphts  to  the  bureau- 
crat. This,  he  says,  the  Communists  are 
well  aware  of,  and  they  are  doing  ever>-- 
thmg  in  their  power  to  promot-e  it. 

Mr.  President,  because  so  much  trath 
is  contained  in  this  article.  I  cc«imend  it 
to  my  colleatTues,  and  ask  unanimous 
con.'^ent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. a5  follows: 

PntES  or  Freedom 
(By  Francis  H    BufTum> 

"The  most  urgent  present  need  of  America 
at  this  critical  juncture  Is  not  more  mecha- 
nization but  more  character." — James  H. 
Breastead. 

The  above  statement  wr^s  m,ade  before  the 
Red  tide  of  communism  threatened  to  inun- 
date the  world  and  destroy  our  present  clvlll- 
7;itlon.  It  was  doubtless  true  when  written. 
Is  it  true  tod.>y? 
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Would  Mr.  Breaatead  now  consider  charac- 
ter more  Important  than  machines  at  thla 
crlUcal  Juncture?  We  are  all  so  deeply 
Involved  In  this  question— In  the  compara- 
tive Importance  of  mechanization  and  char- 
acter—that It  will  pay  us  well  to  taJce  a  good 
look  at  It. 

No  one  who  Is  In  the  know  will  question 
America's  urgent  need  of  the  best  machines 
and  scientific  Instruments  that  the  genius 
of  our  scientists  can  Invent  and  our  ar'lsa'-s 
can  produce  for  self-defense.  The  Russians 
are  keenly  aware  of  all  this,  and  have  con- 
centrated  on  It  In  their  bid  for  world  domi- 
nation. But  they  have  discarded  something 
which,  iX  understood  and  used  t^j  i*s  full 
potential  by  us  before  the  llth  hour  strikes, 
win  spell  their  doom,  and  if  neglected  bv  us' 
will  spell  ours.  Their  hope  of  defeating  us 
Ilea  In  our  having  forgotten  and  neglected 
the  prime  factor  of  our  strength. 

I  refer  to  something  moro  than  being  gfxxl 
tachnlclana  and  Ughters.  Presumably  the 
Ruaalana  would  be  able  to  match  us  in  both 
of  these  oategoriea  In  course  of  Ume.  and  do 
It  under  Marxist  rules  if  technical  skill  alone 
could  determine  the  outcome  of  this  now 
global  oonteet.  But  the  batUe  will  not  go 
"to  heathen  heart  that  puts  its  uust  in 
reeking  tube  and  iron  shard  " 

R««on  leada  us  to  accept  Mr  Breasteads 
estimate  of  the  relative  importance  of  char- 
acter, and  to  do  so  without  bellttilr.K  our 
Industrial  achievements.  Let  us  beware 
however,  of  thinking  that  Americans  have 
a  monopoly  on  it.  In  fact,  our  c-.mmerclal 
success  has  had  a  tendency  to  make  us  neg- 
lectful of  some  of  its  finer  attributes  which 
men  elsewhere  have  acquired.  But  character 
In  general,  as  Mr  Breastead  evidently  means 
It,  has  achieved  a  more  robust  and  wide- 
spread growth  in  America  than  In  aiiv  of 
the  other  so-called  great  nations,     Wl^.y'' 

Just  as  the  value  of  a  forest  deDend."?  upon 
the  fiber  and  growth  of  the  trees  that  com- 
pose it.  so  the  value  of  a  society  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  Individuals  who 
constitute  it. 

How  then  does  a  society  develop  chaj-acter 
In  the  Individual— by  submerging  him  m  a 
national  socialistic  mass  administered  by  a 
federal  bureaucracy,  and  finally  in  a  social- 
istic world  dominated  by  the  United 
Nations? 

The  answer  to  this  question  Is  'o  be  f  'jxid 
In  our  history,  not  In  the  'ex'br.  ,k.s  of 
theorists.  Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms 
American  hl.story  is  the  record  of  a  pfv>nle 
who  prized  liberty  well  enough  tx)  pay  for 
It  In  the  long,  hard  school  of  exoerter.re  and 
who.  through  cent.xrles  of  3tru.;e;Ie.  had  so 
far  developed  a  capacity  for  self-govern- 
ment that  when  th^y  found  a  land''  whe.-e 
they  might  put  their  dreams  r^  the  test. 
produced  In  three  centuries  the  ereatest 
and  most  prosperous  nation  of  all  time 

Liberty  of  the  individual,  hard  earned  and 
Jealously  guarded,  was  what  pr'xluced  the 
American  character  and  made  the  Amerl-^an 
Nation  invincible  until  the  Individual.  sr»on 
after  the  turn  of  the  century  began  leaning 
on  Oovemment  for  support  and  relinquish- 
ing the  open  market  to  the  dictation  of 
bureaucrats. 

The  Communists  are  well  aware  of  this 
tendency  and  we  doing  everything  in  their 
power  to  promote  it.  They  know  that  Amer- 
ica la  the  last  major  bastion  of  freedom  in 
the  world,  and  that  Americas  strength  lies 
In  the  character  of  its  freedom -loving  pe<iple 
Until  ready  for  the  rtnal  blow  they  will  avoid 
*w«kening  them  to  their  danger 

At  thia  CTlUcal  Juncture  nothing  aerve* 
the  Kremlmi  purjxiae  better  Uirtij  a  cold  *iu- 
Of  ivjbvereian-ctMd  enough  to  keep  the  ttres 
©f  freed.^m.ioving  patrlois  f^>m  Ufe«jtint 
UUo  (lame  * 

.  ^t°**^*""'   ^^'^^^  9««n-<on   muat  not   be 

UMlUUnee.  with  the  pojinivanoe  of  t>mah— 
p*tmj\  BAint  K-it  irauor»-*re  upon  hun. 


DEi'iNrrioN  or  u.s  j  a. 
"The  complete  record  of  Russia  of  Uie  p<Lst 
40  years  shows  concl'oslvely  that,  in  spite  ,f 
the  Soviet  flag,  the  nature  of  the  Soviet 
regime  is  truly  bourgeois-capitalist  and  antl- 
labrir.  The  Union  of  Soviet  .S.,clallst  Repub- 
lics Is  neither  a  union,  because  It  is  a  com- 
pletely centralized  s'tite.  nor  is  it  Soviet 
because  It  has  no  free  workers'  councils;  nor 
Socialist,  because  it  represses  labor  and  ac- 
centuates class  differences,  nor  a  republic 
because  it  Is  an  unlimited  autocracy.  The 
USSR  stands  more  prr.perly  for  the  Union 
of  Sweatshop  Runners  •—From  "The  Secret 
Name,'  by  Dr  Lin  Yutang.  P^urar,  Straus 
&  Cudahy,  New  York,  1958. 


J  cm  nary   /^ 


SOVIET  HAXD  IN  .\-VTI-S  EMIT  ISM 
Mr  B.MDGES      Mr   President,  during 
the  pa.st  5  years  anti-Semitic  incidents 
have    been    reported    m    several    non- 
Cominunlst  countries 

An  answer  as  to  who  may  be  re-^pon- 
sible  IS  provided  by  David  Lawrojice 
editor  of  U  S  News  L  World  Rep<.^rt,  In 
his  Washinirton  Evening  Star  column 
of  January  7.  He  pomus  out  that  the 
Communi.sLs  are  trying  to  wreck  the 
prestik'e  of  West  Gorman  Chancellor 
Adenauer  Further,  he  a.sks  why  no 
anti-Jewish  acus  took  place  in  Ea.st 
Germany  until  after  the  press  had  com- 
mented   about   this   stranue    fact, 

Mr  Lawrences  article  furnishes  a 
factual  backd.-op  to  tiiese  incidents,  and 
I  a.sk  uimnimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  m  the  REroRD  at  this  point. 

Also.  Mr.  President.  WiUiam  Loeb.  the 
distin?i.ii.sh'-d  publisher  of  the  Man- 
chester '  N  H,  1  Union  Loader,  agrees 
with  David  Lawrence  about  the  probable 
oriRins  of  these  recent  anti -Jewish  acts. 
In  a  smned  editorial  on  January  5.  Wil- 
liam Loob  got  to  the  heart  of  this 
vicious  matter  when  he  said.  "The  na- 
tion to  t,'ain  the  most  by  these  outrages 
is  Communist  Ru.ssia." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  editorial  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  This  country  is 
very  fortunate  to  have  publishers  such 
&s  William  Loeb,  who.  like  Daniel  Web- 
ster, believe,  'There  is  nothing  so 
powerful  as  the  truth"— the  slogan 
which  appears  on  the  masthead  of  his 
newspaper. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  e<iitorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  th^"  Record,  a^  follows: 

[FV^m  the  Washington,  (DC)   Evening  Star, 

Thursday,  Jan    7,   19.59' 
9o\TFT  H\N-n  IN  A.v-n-SEMmsM  — Wr^>c^,pR|r^D 

SlSl■■lz^ST.'r■s      Or-TBR!i.^Ks      Called      Red 

DalVE    .\GM.S-ST   ADENAfER 

I  By  David  La-*Tence) 

The  fln<.f^r  ->t  suspicion  begli^is  to  point 
more  .uid  :r.  .re  '-ward  O.mmunlat  respon- 
sibi.i'y  r  ,r  '.i.e  'AM.e  of  antl-seniiMsm  which 
now  n,w  iiT'.Kcn  out  sporadicaliv  in  countries 
as  far  apart  aa  Canada  and  Australia  and 
Swed««n  ivnd  South  Africa. 

Kven  m  Isr UP  1  — Which  la  the  last  pUoe  'U» 
wt>uid  PxiXK-i  U)  lee  Any  luui-semino  dfMi>  .n- 
■  tratlona-  awaatik.^  iiulniiU  wtrt^  :uuul  la  a 
aynar-tfue  and  in  a  UU>f  fxxh,\i\tr>  buiuiiug 

Wucn  ni  uu»  has  been  bru»he<l  .vff  ^ 
"craokj«>i  activi'y,-  ju,i  ^  ,,,.*•  *i,„ 
daub#<l  j>alnt  an  We.i  German  »yung^^x,f* 
were  promptly  Ubri<Ht  ■■h.»»iijrftn«  '  Hut 
when  anyuuun  occur*  that  i.  .^i  wut^apri^rtd 
M  baa  J'wt  be*n  rrf>.,rted  in  U)r  ^^r^(^  dla. 
patch.v,    rn.m    .■vii    p.u  t.i    o.'    uir    w^id     it    la 


apparent  this  is  no  accidental  occurrence 
but.  as  the  West  German  Government  lUelf 
now  declares,  a  well -concerted  plan 

Dr  Kiarl  Ibach.  chairman  of  Reeuunce 
Fighters  Against  the  Nazis,  ig  quoted  in  a 
United  Press  International  dispatch  as  hav 
Ing  told  Chancellor  Adenauer  there  i.  an 
underground  antl-Semltlc  movement  anrt 
that  lu  two  centers  In  Sweden  and  Vienna 
are  In  contact  with  former  Nazi  leaders  who 
have  ned  to  Egypt,  Recent  rep.,rt«  indicate 
some  of  the  antl-Semltlc  demonstrauona  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  United  States  mlBht 
have  had  their  origin  In  certain  Arab  roun- 

It  U  slgnlflcant.  moreover,  that,  althoui,h 
there  must  be  a  considerable  number  of  anti 
Semites  in  East  Germany,  no  demonstrations 
occurred  there  for  several  days  Then  when 
the  fact  was  noted  Jn  the  press,  the  Ea*t 
Germans  managed  to  Join  the  prooesalon 
With  the  palnung  of  swastikas  on  wauTin  a 
small  town  near  East  Berlin 

Obviously    the  Oommunlsts   are   pUvli  b  a 
double  game.     During  the  last    lo  day.    t'Lv 
.uppres.«l  in   the  Soviet  prrss  tne   n.w,  Jt 
the  anU-Semltlc  demonstrauons  but  unheal- 
Utlngly    filled    the   air    waves    In    the    w.st 
with  denunclauons  of  West  Oermany  ^  bf-- 
ing  d<imlnated  by  former  Nar.ls  and  FasciMa 
Plainly,  the  CommunUt  «triit.egy  •»  t,    ir/ 
Jure   the   presUge   of   the  Adenau.-r   «  .vrn'. 
ment  in   the  free  world   and  to   wetUen  the 
Influence  of  the  Chancellor  in  Uie  forthr,,,*,;. 
Ing   summit   meeungs   on    the   Berlin   prub- 
t"'^^'^*  objective  is  to  convince  people  in 
the  West  that  It  would  be  a  mistakTto  re- 
unify   Germany.     For.    despite    their    b.>asts 
about  relaxing  tension,  the  Soviets  have  not 
given   up  their  idea  of  forcing  the  Western 
Powers  out  of  Berlin  altogether 

Just  why  should  antl-Jewlsh  ■hate  paint- 
ings appear  simultaneously  since  ChrUtmas 
Day,  not  only  in  West  Germany,  but  in 
Britain,  Australia,  Belgium.  Prance  Greece 
Sweden.  Austria  and  Italy,  as  well  as  In  re- 
mote parts  of  the  world ^  It  seems  incredl- 
ble  that  the  former  Nazis  should  suddenly 
And  themselves  possessed  of  enough  money 
of  their  own  and  a  big  enough  International 
apparatus  to  carry  out  such  a  scheme  The 
answer  probably  is  that  there  are  some  right- 
wing  groups  which  have  secret  ties  with  the 
Communists,  though  outwardly  they  profess 
hostility  to  each  other. 

The  West  German  Government  has  Just 
declared  through  its  press  chief.  Pellx  von 
Eckhardt.  that,  while  there  is  no  positive 
proof  as  yet  that  the  Incidents  were  organ- 
ized  and  controUed  by  a  single  organization, 
we  hope  to  have  the  proof  soon."  He  added 
that  there  were  "deflnlte  conclusions  that 
the  incidents  had  been  organized  by  some 
central  group  " 

Chairman  Francis  E  Waltth,  Democrat  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, has  Just  declared  that  he  has  infor- 
mation from  unassailable  confldential  Intel- 
ligence sources  showing  that  Communists 
are  behind  the  recent  anU-SemlUc  outbreaks 
in  West  Germany  He  says  the  trouble  is 
Communist-inspired  for  the  purpose  of  ^t- 
tempung  to  discredit  the  West  German  Ade- 
nauer  government 

Z^^*  ^*<^t  '•  that  a  hard  core  nj  several 
thousands  of  Communlsu  are  stationed  not 
only  in  the  United  SUtes,  but  in  all  coun- 
tries  of  the  free  world,  MllUons  of  doliura 
annually  p«M  mto  the  hands  of  Coinmuni.u 
•ur^nu  from  hendquartw^  in  Canada  and 
atl*        *■  *^'  **  'r.  ,\rrfe-.tina      In  (he  UnHe^t 

~^-  'tself,  tl.r  ^o\.r  !<vhiil'mr  hn«  hern 
uaed  in  the  iMt  fr«  \r„ii  m  me  South  i.v 
painiinf  tynafofue.  ,»^a  uirrwiar  d»f.uu.« 
church**. 

Tht  moti  ImportAiii  i^jjeeUye  of  ui*  Crwn- 
munu«i  today  la  h>  tlla«r«<iu  the  Admaurr 
RQVtrnment  in  the  evea  <if  »hi»  w.\rld  The 
»nU«a*miUo    den,    n.-mti.n.    alrt^ady     have 

MOUfh*  resM;',,    t        .v.^v     ,r    lnrrr.«*UiB   rrin. 
ci«n\  of  the    A,.^i    '...liurtii  I  iMvetninrut  Jwr 
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an  alleged  lark  of  vigilance  In  cracking  down 
on  former  Nazis  But  the  truth  la  the  West 
German  G<jverMnt':.t  finds  U  diffloiH  to  take 
effective  action  a»;ai!i.st  the  C'<jmmuiiist6  who 
travel  back  and  forth  acruas  ilie  frontier  from 
East  Germany  every  day  carry  mg  verbal  li.- 
aUUCtloiis  U>  Coinnmiust  agent*  m  the  press, 
in  the  universities,  m  the  churches  and  e^en 
In  the  local  governments  m  V.est  Germany. 
Part  of  the  strategy  Is  tfj  arouse  many  so- 
called  liberals  to  pooh-p<x>h  the  Commvinist 
menace,  and  this  gives  the  Communist  a;- 
paratus  even  more  leeway  than  ever  before  in 
carrying    on    U.eir    diaboiicai    plots. 


on-Leader. 


(Prom  the  Manchester   (N  H  )   Unl 

Jrti.    5    1960] 

DisoRAcr-Tt-i.  Tactics 
I  By  William  L«oeb) 

OMtnt  t>eo;ile  everywhere  are  profoundly 
tiweked  at  the  sudden  desecration  of  Jewish 
ayn.u-  ►■''"*  '"^fl  ^'^'  painting  of  anil-Jewuh 
signs  un  buildings  in  West  Oermany.  Eng- 
laiid.  New  York  City  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  world 

This  newgpai>er  Joins  all  decent  people 
•Yerrwhere  in  condemning  these  outrage^nis 

actions. 

We  further  urge  that  the  culprit  be  Im- 
medUtely  brought  to  Juo'lce  The  culprit. 
in  our  eitlmation,  l.>^  the  Communist  Inter- 
national operating   from   Moscow 

No  coordinated  outbreak  of  antl-Semltism 
In  so  many  dlfTerent  parts  of  the  world 
could  possibly  (Tccur  unless  It  were  In  re- 
sponse to  orders  from  some  central  headqu.ar- 
ters.  There  Is.  unfortunately,  no  organiza- 
tion In  the  world  that  can  !->r'T!uce  such 
spontaneous  reaction  in  var!<  us  parts  of  the 
world  except  the  CommunUt  Iniernati  >nal 
The  Communists  appear  to  be  responsible 
for  these  antl-Jewlsh  Fymbols  appearing  m 
various  parts  of  the  world  and  espena-.y  m 
Western  Oermany. 

And  why  do  we  l>eUeve  the  Reds  respon- 
sible for  these  outrages''  Be.-ause  else- 
where— in  this  country  and  In  other  landf; — 
never  In  the  memory  of  this  wTlter  has 
there  been  more  good  will  t/)ward  dlfTerent 
religions.  Including  the  Jewish  religion  Re- 
ligious prejudice  is  at  an  alltime  lew  In  the 
United  SUtes,  and  that  Is  so  elsewhere,  from 
what  we  have  been  able  to  observe 

There  Is  no  reason  for  this  outbreak  It 
had  to  be  planned  by  someone  who  had 
something  to  gain  from  It 

The  nation  to  gain  most  by  these  outrages 
Is  Communist  Rtissla. 

The  Communists  are  attempting  first  to 
seize  Berlin  and  then  U>  take  over  all  of 
Germany  and  tlien  to  turn  its  immense 
technology  to  tTie  benefit  of  the  Communist 
world  conquest 

In  order  to  spize  Berlin  and  West  Germany 
they  must  discredit  Adenauer  and  the 
German  people  What  better  way  t-o  do  It 
than  to  tell  the  whole  world,  Well,  thoee 
Oerman.s  are  stlU  nothiiig  but  a  bunch  of 
Naal  a:.' LS  miU's  ■  Men  and  women  of 
good  will  all  (\er  the  country  must  remem- 
ber one  thing  and  never  forget  It-  the  Com- 
munists roMj  ier  more  by  psychological  war- 
fare and  nv)re  by  dividing  peoples,  than 
Uiey  do  by  miliuvry  arms 

Th*  poltoe  In  every  nation  where  the  fake 
MxU-8emlUo  oulragee  have  occvirred  should 
apprehend  the  perpetratom  of  the  deed*  and 
carefully  and  rnpuUy  check  back  Uieir  Com- 
mui.iat  conn»<-tiona  When  the  data  Is  as- 
acn.i.  rd  tlifn  the  headi  of  Uie  OoxernmrnU 
of  ihe  l'i>lt«Hl  Mtates  Oermany,  England, 
and  th»  r««t  of  the  wnrld  ahovUd  aand  a  note 
to  K!,rvi»holifv  tpUit\f  U\n\  that  Vh»»re  wilt  be 
BO  Bummii  n\»eting  t^r  any  oU\ar  neg\>ila- 
Uooa  until  ih,*  latMt  C<vmn\vtniat  akuitUtg- 
|*ry  reaaea  Uut,  to  our  Jewlah  friend*  we 
Miv  <i  I  not  he  alarmiKt  do  i«M  be  upset  — 
U»n<e  ani  n  >t  genuine  ovUbreaks  of  antl- 
8»n..iiMn      These  are  deliberate  atVMiipU  tu 


disturb    you    and    Uj    arouse    suspicions    of 
broTlier  against  brother. 

Tliere  t,w  never  been  a  better  era  of  good 
feeling  between  ChrlsUans  and  Jews  than 
the  present  and  It  »-lll  continue  as  it  Is  and 
will   grow  better  as  the  years  go  by. 


DR    MARTIN  F    PALMER 

Mr,  CARLSON  Mr  President,  last 
evening;  there  wa.s  portrayed  on  one  of 
the  national  networks  the  life  of  a  very 
dedicated  Kan.san  who  has  built  one  of 
our  important  institutions  concerned 
With  children  handicapped  in  communi- 
cative capabilities 

Approximately  25  years  ago  Dr 
Martin  F  Palmer  cajne  to  Kansas 
and.  m  a  Nery  small  &,nd  very  humble 
way  istarted  to  work  with  the  problem  of 
handicapped  children,  particularly  those 
who  were  handicapped  in  speech,  He 
began  his  work  at  Kansas  Wesleyan 
College  at  Sauna.  Kans  Later  he 
moved  to  Wichita,  Kans..  where  he  built 
a  ver>'  outstanding  institution 

TJie  institute,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr  Palmer,  has  done  much  to  help  chil- 
dren and  adults  in  Kansas  affected  with 
severe  communicative  problems.  Dur- 
ing the  p>asl  10  years  alone.  11.500  chil- 
dren from  Kansas  have  been  helped  by 
the  institute 

The  work  of  the  institute  is  known 
throughout  the  world,  and  the  people  of 
Kan.'vas  are  very  proud  to  have  this  or- 
ganization lcx:ated  in  their  State. 

Approximately  8  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  our  Nation  have  communica- 
tive di-sorders  needing  professional  at- 
tention A  preat  deal  more  research  is 
needed  to  find  the  answer  to  the  many 
complex  problems  of  man's  highest  level 
of  functum  1  know  the  Institute  of 
Lo'jopedics  is  the  best  place  for  such  re- 
search U)  be  carried  on  Nowhere  in  the 
country-  does  one  find  such  extensive  re- 
search material,  as  the  iixstitute  is  the 
lar^-esl  residential  speech  and  hearing 
clinic  in  the  world. 

Tlie  work  of  this  outstanding  Institu- 
tion will  be  preatly  enhanced  now  that 
there  has  been  set  up  the  Johnny  Be- 
linda P\ind.  the  proceeds  of  which  wall 
be  u.sed  m  the  interest  of  thousands  of 
boys  and  pirls  Generous  contributions 
have  already  been  made  to  the  fund  in 
support  of  the  program. 

As  a  member  of  the  national  board  of 
trustees  of  this  institution,  and  as  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  Dr  Palmer,  and  one  who 
IS  familiar  with  his  work,  I  can  only  say 
we  m  Kansas  arc  proud,  and  our  Nation 
is  proud  of  the  splendid  service  he  Is 
rendering  our  liandicapped  children. 


SEVENTY-SEVENTH     ANNIVERSARY 

OF   PASSAGE  OF  FIRST  FEDERAL 

CIVIL  SER\nCE  LAW 

Mr  PROUTY  Mr  President.  Satur- 
day. January  16,  will  mark  the  77th  anni- 
vri^ary  of  the  passaue  of  the  first  FtxlerjU 
civil  service  law 

The  occaaion  prcvidw  me  with  a  lon«- 
souuht  iH>lH^it unity  lo  pxpitsw  Uie  appiT- 
ciation  of  one  servant  of  tiie  pwiple  for 
U\e  loyaivv,  industry,  and  genuine  devo- 
tion to  thrtr  work  of  the  jrirat  mMorJly 
of  those  m  Frderal  civil  sci-vice. 


The  occasion  also  permits  me  to  call 
attention  at  this  time  to  the  contribu- 
tions to  the  civil  service  law  of  the  first 
Vermonter  to  become  President  of  the 
United  States,  Chester  Alan  Arthur. 

Like  his  predecessor.  President  Gar- 
field. Chester  Arthur  was  himself  a  vic- 
tim of  the  spoils  system  prevalent  in  the 
political  life  of  his  day.  As  President, 
however,  he  became  one  of  the  prime 
supporters  of  the  Pendleton  proposal  for 
reform  of  the  Federal  cnil  service,  and 
signed  the  bill  which  made  it  law. 

While  the  civil  service  law  today  may 
be  far  from  perfect,  the  original  Pendle- 
ton Act  and  its  various  amendments  have 
served  to  give  to  the  career  men  and 
women  in  the  merit  ciul  service  system  a 
degree  of  stature,  dignity,  and  security 
unknown  to  Oovernmeni  workers  when 
Chester  Arthur,  of  Fairfield,  Vt.,  became 
Uie  21st  President  of  the  United  Slates. 

Mr  President.  I  desire  to  address  my- 
self  to  anoUier  subject. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  SeJi- 
ator  from  Vermont  has  the  floor. 


FEDERAL   ELECTIONS   ACT    OF    1959 

Mr  PROUTY  Mr.  President.  I  have 
had  distributed  this  morning  copies  of 
an  amendment  which  I  prop>ose  to  offer, 
probably  this  afternoon,  to  S  2436.  the 
Federal  Elections  Act  of  1959.  I  think 
the  amendment  will  strengthen  the  bill 
considerably,  and  I  hoi>e  Senators  who 
are  interested  will  take  time  to  read  the 
amendment  and  will  t>e  prepared  to  ask 
any  questions  they  desire  at  the  proper 
time 


PROGRAM  OP  ASSISTANCE  TO  COR- 
RECT INEQUITIES  IN  THE  CON- 
STRUCTION OF  FISHING  VTESSELS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  the  Presiding  OflBcer  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  H  R.  5421. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  announcing  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5421)  to  provide 
a  program  of  assistance  to  correct  in- 
equities in  the  construction  of  fishing 
vessels  and  to  enable  the  fishing  indus- 
try- of  the  United  States  to  regain  fa- 
vorable economic  status,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  requesting  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  its  amendment,  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  con- 
ference, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
confere«s  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Vice  President  appointed  Mr.  Macnttson. 
Mr  PasTosi,  Mr  Thurmond.  Mr  Enoli, 
Mr  BtTTLKH.  and  Mr  Scon  oonlereea  on 
Uic  part  of  the  Senate, 


IN- 


CONORISSIONAL    ACTION    ON 
1  KRKST  RATES  NKKDKD 
Mr     KKATINO     Mr     PrMlcJenl.    in 
fvu  U^er>nncf  of  Uie  it»marlu  miuS»  by  U^e 
diMinuulshed  Senator  from  ConnecUcui 
iMr  BvrsHi.  I  wlsli  to  invite  attenUon  to 
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the  fact  that  in  his  first  stat^  of  the 
Union  message  last  week  and  m  his  spe- 
cial mesi»ge  to  Congress  on  Tuesday  of 
this  week.  President  Eisenhower  renewed 
hjs  request  for  action  to  remove  tlie  arbi- 
trary and  unnecessary  interest  n,te  ceil- 
ing on  long-term  Government  bonds 

Mr.  President,  today  I  t>elieve  it  to  be 
of  the  highest  importance  that  the  Pres- 
ident's request  on  inter^^st  rate.s  be 
granted.  I  stated  my  views  on  this  mat- 
ter on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  several 
times  during  the  last  ses.=^ion. 
Let  me  briefly  restate  this  position: 
The  United  States  is  fortunately  in  the 
midst  of  an  impressive  economic  b(X)m. 
Tile  demand  for  irvestment  capital  is 
great,  and  as  a  result  interest  rat4?s  have 
increased.  Why  not'  Ours  is  a  free 
competitive  economy  and  that  is  the  way 
it  works. 

The  Government  meanwhile  has  a 
debt,  and  it  must  sell  bonds.  Like  everv. 
one  el.se,  the  Government  must  sell  its 
obligations  at  the  current  askm^'  price 

for  the  real  savings  of  our  economy 

whatever  th^t  price  m^iy  be. 

Following  this  think.ng  throu.^'h  to  the 
logical  conclusion,  it  is  apparent  th.-\t  if. 
in  a  free  economy,  the  asking  price  for 
investment  capital— that  is.  for  the  real 
savings  In  our  economy  is  above  4 '  4  per- 
cent, the  Government  rate  on  long-term 
■ecurities  must  also  be  above  4I4  percent. 
Opponents  of  the  removal  of  the  4  =  4 
percent  ceiling  on  long-term  bonds  con- 
tend that  raising  the  interest  rate  Ls  in- 
flationary. This  simply  is  not  tnae.  In 
fact,  the  opposite  is  the  case. 

As  is  well  kno-A-n,  the  interest  rate 
ceiling  currently  prevents  the  Tretu^ury 
from  selling  any  lon«'-term  bonds.  Full 
reliance  must  be  placed  on  short-term 
notes  on  which  there  is  no  interest  rate 


rPrrvm    the    N.-w    York    T'rn»«!.    Jan.    4.    1960] 

P.ET-RN     TO     REASON? 

Secretary  of  the  Treasu.'y  FiwU-rt  B  Arui^r- 
8on.  speaking  before  a  j^.-.t  diii.uci.  u.i,  uig 
of  two  of  the  Nations  leading  economic  aa- 
soclatlons  In  Washington,  returned  to  the 
prevailing  arbitrary  Interest  rate  celling  of 
4I4  percent  on  Treasury  bonds.  The  admin- 
istration, he  said,  will  press  Congress  "with 
all  the  vigor  that  we  can  command"  for 
pr  )mpt  action  on  the  issue. 

FeeUng  haa  mounted  against  thia  piece  of 
obstructionism  since  the  adjuurnment  of  the 
last  session  of  Congress  as  an  increasing 
number  of  people  have  come  to  undersUnd 
the  significance  of  the  action  by  the  con- 
gressional opposition.  The  consensus  now 
seems  to  be  that  the  next  session  will  see 
the  oppoaerts  of  the  Presidents  request  bow 
to  changed  public  opinion  and  retreat  from 
their  earUer,  misguided  position. 

This  view  would  seem  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  staff  report  to  the  Joint  congressional 
committee,   which  says: 

"While  the  interest  rate  celling  should  be 
repealed.  modiflcaUon  of  the  policies  that  led 
to  this  situation  U  a  matter  of  much  more 
pressing  Importance.  Whether  the  Congress 
will  want  to  repeal  It  without  basic  reforms 
In  fi.scal,  mnne-ary.  and  debt  management 
policy  l.s   a  rr.     '"t  for  it  to  decide." 

This  w^.s  r.-:r  written  In  a  spirit  of  "let  the 
chips  .'.lU  where  they  may"  and  without  ref- 
erence to  U.Q  poeltlm  In  which  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  made  Its  importaiit  decision  a 
fox  months  earlier,  and  It  is  not  written  in 
&  spirit  of  contrition.  It  is  written,  one  U 
compelled  to  conclude,  with  the  idea  of  sav- 
ing the  faces  of  the  group  of  Senators  that 
was  largely  responsible  for  putting  the  party 
out  on  a  long  and  Insecure  limb  and  would 
very  much  like  to  climb  back  with  a  mli.i- 
muin   loss   of   digriltv. 


Jayniarif  /.; 


Whereas   it   is    the   policy  of  the   Vot^rf.n« 
of    Foreign    Wars    of    the    Unlt^    .sta^.^    ? 
recnomlze    the    service    of    an    indiv  dual    t^ 
our   NaUon.  our  State,  our  disable    veteran 
and  our  great  organisation   and 

Whereas  in  Colorado  we  have  Ri,ch  a  man 

who,   down   through   the  years,   has   b^or    .^ 

outstanding  legislator  and  fallow  citl/^n  »  hn 

has  alw&ys  been  ready,  wilim.?.  an^i  p.p„  ^ 

help  the  veteran,  his  widow  and  d^r. .. ne'er  t? 
and  '     '^-T.w. 

Whereas    we    believe    the    service    h»>    has 
rendered  to  the  veteran,  and  veteran  orpam 
zatlozis  and  his  many  acts  in  helping  incJ  - 
vlduals,  many  of  them  members  of  our  or 
ganlzatlon,  goes  far  beyond  the  caa  of  duty' 

Whereas  he  is  retired  from  active  service  as 
a  U.S.  Senator  and  Ck)vemor  of  our  er^ 
State:  Now.  therefore,  be  It  ^     * 

Resolved.  That  Ray  Jr.  Brannaman  x>^* 
No.  3971.  Veterans  of  Pure^w^'^of^I 
United  SUte..  in  regular  melung  T.  °  f  ^ 
In  Denver.  Colo,  this  26th  day  of  M.y  ^ 
hereby  recognize  the  outstanding  s—  '  , 
this  great  American,  the  Honorab.e  ^ ,  \  » 
C  Johnson,  to  his  NaUon,  Slate,  the  indl. 
vldusi  veteran,  and  veteran  organizations 
and  hereby  awards  a  special  citation  ex-' 
preslve  of  the  apprecUtlon  of  the  Veteran* 
of  Foreign  Wars;  and  be  it  further 

Retolved.  That  this  resolutiun  be  for 
warded  to  the  department  o*  Colorado  Veu 
^■^  ^I  ^^orelgn  Wars  39th  Convention,  to 
be  held  in  Walsenburg.  Colo.  June  17-20 
1959.  for  approval  and  that  the  Veteran^  of 
Foreign  Wars,  department  of  Colorado  iMue 
the  ciUtion  to  be  presented  to  thU  great 
American  at  a  meeting  suiublt  for  the  oc. 
caslon. 
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ceiline:.  Government  notes  now  .<?el!  for 
rates  of  5  percent  or  more.  The.se  notes 
represent  what  is  called  "near  mor.ev." 
which  means  that  savings  used  to  buy 
Government  notes  are  much  more  liquid. 
They  can  be  quickly  and  easily  con- 
verted into  cash,  and  as  a  result,  there 
Is  more  money  in  use  or  immediately 
available  for  use  in  our  economy.  This 
situation  is  clearly  inflationary. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Treasu-y 
oould  sell  long-term  bonds  a-  the  market 
price,  the  savings  in  our  e-conomv  would 
not  be  so  fluid  and  for  this  r  -cuson  ujla- 
tionary  pressures  would  be  more  easily 
held  in  chpck. 
_  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  invite  atten- 
tion this  morning  to  a  New  York  Times 
editorial  which  was  published  whilo  Con- 
gress was  in  rece&s.  I  hav--  been  savms 
this  editorial  because  I  think  it  states  the 
f*resident's  case  for  removal  of  the  inter- 
est rate  limit  in  very  strong  and  very 
clear  terms. 

The  Times  refers  to  the  blocking  of  the 
President's  request  as  "ob-^tructionism." 
The  editorial  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
developments  in  our  economv  over  the 
past  year  clearly  dem.on.stra'.o  the  wL^dom 
of  the  President's  req'iest  f-;r  the  re- 
moval of  the  interest  rate  ceiling.' 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foH3'.v:,:  ' 


FX)WIN  C.  JOHNSON 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr  President,  few  men 
who  have  .'--rved  the  Unit^  States  In 
this  Chamber  have  achieved  so  remark- 
able a  r'-cord  as  Edwin  C.  Johnson.  Ed 
John.sr.n  continues  to  lend  his  efforts  to 
thp  b.  ttf^rment  of  the  Nation  and  of  his 
narivp  .state  even  though  he  is  now  en- 
joy;;.    :-'-';:-oment. 

Ne-.v  rt^r-ienition  of  his  great  efforts 
wa.s  rfceiitly  accorded  him  by  the  De- 
partment ol  Colorado.  'Veterans  of  For- 
eign "Wars,  at  their  39th  annual  depart- 
ment convention  last  June  when  they 
issued  him  a  citation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  cita- 
tion be  printed  in  full  m  the  Record  so 
that  his  friends  may  read  anew  of  the 
accomplishm-  nts  of  Ed  Johnson,  a  con- 
stant friend  of  the  servicemen  and  the 
veterans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CrrATTON 
In  recognition  of  his  lifetime  service  to 
his  Nation,  his  State  and  to  his  fellow  man 
and  his  outstanding  accomplUhments  in 
legislation  for  the  veteran,  his  widow  and 
dependents;  His  untiring  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  individual  veteran  and  his  sympathetic 
interest  and  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  the  defenders  of  our  country. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set 
our  hands  and  the  official  seeil  of  the  Vete- 
rans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States. 
Department  of  Colorado;  this  20th  dav  erf 
June   1959.  ^ 

Neil  Bi.ack. 
Department  Commander. 

AMOS      B.      CLAiK. 

Department  Adjutant. 


ECONOMIC  STRATEGY  IN  TTIE  CO'  D 
WAR 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  should  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  two  Items  on 
the  ticker  this  morning  which  deserve 
careful  reading  by  every  Member  of  the 
Senate.  The  flrst  deals  with  Chai.man 
Klirushchevs  speech  In  Mo.ci>w  m 
which  he  promises  to  reduce  the  conven- 
tional armed  forces  of  Russia,  and  at  the 
same  time  makes  some  very  big  .-state- 
ments about  new  atomic  and  hydrogen 
weapons  which  are  available  to  the 
US.SJi. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  empha  :  s 
the  policy  debate  and  the  siraUxj  i-.t  ■ 
which  is  now  going  on  in  the  free  world 
on  how  we  can  deal  with  the  continuing 
Ea5t-"West  struggle.  Many  people,  in- 
cluding myself,  are  convinced  that  this 
struggle  is  phasing  out  of  lu  previous 
basis  of  strictly  military  competition, 
subversion,  and  various  types  of  aggres- 
sion, and  is  now  phasing  into  a  new  and 
historic  economic  struggle,  especially 
beamed  to  the  less  developed  arr-as  of  the 
world. 

What  Mr.  Khrushchev  Is  in  effect  re- 
iterating Is  that  the  new  weapons  have 
become  so  terrible  from  the  sUndpoint 
of  the  devastation  which  thoy  would 
wreak  upon  the  countries  of  the  world 
and  have  become  so  devastating  that  it  \n 
most  unlikely  that  these  weapons  would 
be  used.  The  result  Is  that  In  my  view 
the  rulers  of  the  Soviet  Union,  as  the 
free  world  should,  believe  that  the  way  to 
win  the  world  Is  through  the  economic 
struggle. 

It  Is  especially  significant,  therefore. 
when  a  great  American,  like  E>ouglas 
Dillon,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
who  is  in  Paris  now.  can  bring  about  a 


marked  development  toward  a  more  ef- 
fective integration  of  the  free  world  and 
toward  making  a  beginning  of  a  posture 
for  doing  the  job  which  needs  to  be  done 
within  itself. 

I  believe  it  will  mean  a  vi-rj-  deci.sive 
victory  over  communi.sm  tnat  the  free 
world  can  protect  itself  efTeclively  in  the 
economic  field  and  bring  lUself  to  the 
highest  standards  mankind  has  ever 
known,  and  bring  along  on  that  road  the 
less  developed  areas  of  the  world. 

It  is  with  great  gratification  that  I  an- 
nounce this  news,  that  the  18  European 
nations  and  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  the  most  powerful  mdu.stnal 
complex  In  the  world,  have  approved  our 
plan,  the  American  plan,  of  linking  t)oth 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  in  an  organization 
for  economic  cooperation,  aid.  and  trade 
Also,  this  new  organization  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  Europe,  which  is  at 
odds — not  In  an  invidious  sense,  but  In 
terms  of  peaceful  trade — through  the 
two  blocs  of  countries,  and  further  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  getting  more  aid 
to  the  less  developed  areas  from  the 
whole  group  of  20  nations  and  other  in- 
dustrial nations. 

I  close  by  expressing  considerable 
gratification  that  the  Congress  partici- 
pates in  the  work  of  the  NATO  Par- 
liamentary Conference,  which  met  here 
in  Washington  last  November,  and  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chair- 
man of  Its  economic  committee;  and 
that  this  idea  of  integrating  further  eco- 
nomically the  free  world  and  doing  the 
job  that  ought  to  be  done  by  the  indus- 
trial countries  of  the  world.  Including 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  had  its 
origin  in  the  work  of  the  NATO  Par- 
liamentary Conference,  and  I  say  with 
pardonable  pride,  in  the  resolutions  of 
its  economic  committee. 

It  is  proof  of  the  fact  that  parliamen- 
tary representatives  can  have  a  respwii- 
sioility  for  work  which  results  m  con- 
structive international  statecraft. 


THE  RUSSIAJs;  MI.'^.-^ILE  TEST  IN  THE 
PACIFIC 

Mr  MANSFTULD  Mr  President,  at 
his  press  conference  yesterday  the  Presi- 
dent made  clear  that  he  has  no  inten- 
tion of  protesting  the  Russian  missile 
tests  In  the  Pacific.  Hi.'^  PtaUment  was 
tempered  and  reasoned  and  the  ix>si- 
tion  he  has  taken  now  becomes  the  of- 
ficial position  of  the  United  States. 
Neverthelesf .  I  must  respectfully  suggest 
that  In  my  opinion  the  Russian  action, 
coming  as  it  does  in  the  interim  before 
the  flrst  summit  conference  is  provoca- 
tive. 

To  say  th  it  we  have  used  the  Pacific 
for  the  same  purpose  in  the  past  t)egs  the 
question.  Times  change  and.  presum- 
ably, people  are  capable  of  learning  from 
experience  Riglit  now,  the  world  is  try- 
ing to  get  a  !-umniit  meeting  to  ease  ten- 
sions. This  Russian  action,  coming  at 
this  time  anj  in  this  place  and  in  the 
manner  in  which  It  was  announced 
serves  only  U   heighten  the  tensions 

To  say  further  that  the  Russians'  test 
in  the  Pacific  is  legal  under  interna- 
tional law  IS  only  to  underscore  the  in- 


adequacy of  international  law  and  to 
jK.int  up  the  need  for  action  to  remedy 
tli.s  defect. 

The  use  of  the  high  seas,  no  less  than 
outer  space,  for  dangerous  .scientific 
U'  ts  IS  bound  to  increase  dra-siically 
from  now  on.  Not  only  Russia,  the 
United  States  and  Britain  will  be  in- 
volved. So  vnU  other  nations  As  re- 
gards outer  space  we  are  trying  to  get 
an  agreement,  not  to  stop  tests,  but  to 
regulate  them  in  the  best  interests  of 
all  mankind.  As  regards  the  high  seas, 
we  are  not  doing  a  thing  Yet  the  high 
seas  are  of  more  immediate  importance 
to  all  nations  than  is  outer  space. 

The  rights  of  all  nations  are  involved 
in  the  use  of  the  hieh  .seas  for  a  test 
such  as  the  Russians  are  about  to  con- 
duct as  well  as  the  ones  we  ourselves 
are  conducting,  even  though  they  take 
place  under  every  possible  precaution. 
Fishing  areas  which  are  presumably 
open  to  all  nations  are  closed  and  may  be 
p>ermanently  damaged.  Surface  and  air 
transport  which  is  open  to  all  nations  is 
impeded.  The  lives  and  property  of  per- 
sons may  be  Imperiled 

An  agreement  is  essential  if  we  are 
to  protect  the  rights  of  peoples,  includ- 
ing our  own.  to  the  peaceful  and  equal 
use.  not  only  of  the  Pacific  but  of  all  the 
oceans.  Unless  we  get  an  agreement  of 
this  kind,  the  free  seas  will  become  in- 
creasingly the  scene  of  "no  trespassing  ' 
or  "pa-ss  at  your  own  risk"  signs  placed 
there  against  all  other  nations  by  what- 
ever nation  chooses  to  do  so  at  any  eiven 
moment.  All  this  will  be  justified  m  the 
name  of  science. 

I  respectfully  suggest  to  the  adminis- 
tration that  the  place  to  work  toward 
such  an  agreement  is  in  the  Unit^  Na- 
tions. 

I  resp>ectfully  suggest  to  the  adminis- 
tration that  It  not  allow  this  problem  to 
fester  by  inaction. 

This  Nation  ought  to  take  the  ques- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  now  as  a  mat- 
ter of  urgency  and  as  an  initiative  for 
peace. 


CUBAN  THREAT  TO  NTCKEL 
PRODUCTION 

Mr  DWOR.'^HAK.  Mr.  President,  at 
Port  Nickel.  La  ,  the  $45  million  installa- 
tion IS  capable  of  turnmL-  out  50  million 
C>ounds  of  nickel  and  4  4  million  pounds 
of  cobalt  a  year  from  the^c^w  commodity 
which  come?  from  Cuba.  Although  this 
installation  was  completed  lBL6t>6eptcm- 
ber,  there  has  been  virtually  no  produc- 
tion because  of  the  turmoil  which  has 
occurred  in  Cuba  during'  the  past  year. 
The  Government  of  Cuba  has  adopted 
punitive  tax  measures  and  has  caused 
the  expropriation  of  American  property, 
so  that  there  is  little,  if  any,  cooperation 
between  the  Government  of  Cuba  and 
firms  in  the  Unit.ed  States  and  our  own 
Government  in  thie  ob.servance  of  con- 
tracts which  have  been  negotiated  in  tne 
past 

This  development  shows  the  uncer- 
tainties of  the  policy  of  depending  upon 
foreign  sources  for  our  minerals,  and 
likewise  emphasi7es  the  e,ssential  need  of 
stabilizing    our   own   minerals   indu-stry. 


Mr  Piesident,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  m  the 
Record  an  article  entitled.  '  Cuban  'Re- 
form' Spells  Cobwebs  for  a  Nickel  Re- 
finery in  Louisiana."  written  by  James  C. 
Tanner,  and  published  m  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  today 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Cuban  "Reform"  Spells  Cobwebs  for  a 
NicKEX  Refinery  in  LotrisiANA — Export 
Tax.  Seizure  Threat  Bar  Plow  of  IsLANr.  s 
Ore  to  Frcxport  Sulfur  Plant 

I  By  James  C.  Tanner  > 
Plrt  Nickel.  La. — Hard  by  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  Just  off  the  east  bank  of  the 
meandering  Mississippi  here,  a  big  refinery 
made  up  of  towers,  tanks,  spheres,  and  in- 
tricate machinery  sprawls  over  much  of  a 
220 -acre  tract. 

The  $45  million  installation  is  capable  of 
turning  out  50  million  pounds  of  nickel  and 
4  4  million  pounds  of  cobalt  a  year— in  tiny 
and  shiny  chunks  similar  In  size  and  shape 
to  charcoal  briquettes.  It>  part  of  a  gran- 
diose plan  to  dent  the  nickel  markets  of 
International  Nickel  Co..  a  Canadian  con- 
cern The  plant's  owner,  Freeport  Nickel 
C  a  subsidiary  of  Freeport  Sulfur  Co  .  has 
bi.lPd  It  as  "the  new  nickel-cobalt  capital 
of  the  United  States  " 

But,  since  it  opened  in  early  September, 
the  "capital"  has  turned  out  or.ly  a  trirkle 
of  nickel — and  that  in  test  n:xis — because 
of  confusion  in  Castro's  Cuba 

The  plant  here  is  designed  to  process  only 
a  specific  type  of  nickel-cobalt  ore  from  de- 
posits in  Cuba,  where  Freejxjrt,  through  an- 
other subsidiary.  Moa  Bay  Mining  Co  ,  hiis 
invested  another  $75  million.  So  far  Port 
Nickel  still  awalt£  the  Cuban  shipments. 

CONSTRUCTION     DELAYS 

Construction  delays  at  the  Moa  Bay  end 
have  been  partly  responsible  for  the  lack  of 
r.<iw  material  here  But  a  number  of  other 
factors  make  Freeport  hesitant  to  step  up 
its  Cuban  operations  and  start  shipping  big 
quantities  of  ore  from  Cuba  to  Port  Nirke! 
For  one  thing,  there's  Cuba's  hefty  new  25 
percent  tax  on  all  minerals  exported  There's 
also  the  threat  of  Cuban  Gcvernment  ex- 
propriation of  the  Moa  Bay  facility.  Or 
Cuba  may  insist  on  buying  Mao  Bays  out- 
put for  pesos — and  reselling  it  to  Freeport 
for  U.S.  dollars. 

The  upshot:  Even  though  the  Port  Nickel 
project  Initially  was  scheduled  to  pet  into 
operation  last  summer  as  this  country's  lend- 
lijg  producer  of  both  met&is,  the  refinery 
stands  Idle  A  skeleton  crew  maintains  tlie 
m.'ichlnery  here  Cobwebs  can  be  seen  on 
some  of  the  coetly  ai'.d  silent  devices  A 
stone's  throw  away,  a  Liberty  ship  converted 
to  bring  In  the  raw  material  in  slurry  form 
16  docked,  empty,  on  the  Mississippi 

Several  other  US  concerns,  of  course  also 
have  felt  the  backlash  of  Fidel  Castro's  re- 
f  -rms.  Some,  such  as  Texas'  King  Ranch, 
have  losi  lands  in  Cuba.  Others  such  as 
International  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
have  seen  their  Cuban  subsidiaries  t.aken 
over  by  tlie  state  Still  others  such  as  Gulf 
Oil  Corp  are  pulling  out  of  Cuba  despite 
sizable  Investments  there  Gulf  Just  this 
week  announced  it  was  ending  petroleum  ex- 
ploration  on    the   Island 

All  tcld  US  companies  have  more  than 
»800  million  Invested  in  Cuba,  and  many  of 
them  feaj  that  their  properUes  are  in 
je<'pardy 

NICKEL   CLOSER   TO    HOMK 

Freeport's  fr'ustratlon.  though,  is  worth 
a  cl  >6e  look.  For  one  thing,  it  Involves  one 
of  the  biggest  single  U5.  Investments  In 
Cuba — partly  financed.  Incidentally,  by  four 
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TJ.S.  st«el  companies  and  two  automobile  crn- 
cerna  who  had  hopped  to  ^et  a  nickel  soi;rce 
cloeer  to  home. 

Both  cobalt  and  nickel  have  wide  defense 
uses.  Nickel,  for  example,  Is  a  pnn^e  Ingre- 
dient of  electronics  ccRip^)r.f^nts,  Jetplanes 
and  missiles 

Nickel  Is  combined  with  s'eel  to  produce 
stiilniess  steel.  Nickel  also  adds  extra 
strength  to  steel.  It's  used  In  aut^o  bumpers, 
and  In  telephonr?s,  television  se-.s  and 
t-^asters. 

A  leading  consumer  of  the  metal,  the 
United  States  at  times  has  faced  acute  short- 
ages of  nickel  Free  world  production  toUls 
ar-jui.d  450  million  pounds  a  year,  most  of  It 
fr.  m  Canada. 

Other  lands  boa.stmg  nickel  depcsiu  In- 
clude New  Caledonia,  the  Philippines.  Indo- 
nesia. BtazV.,  Venezuela,  and  the  Union  of 
South  Africa.  Freetwrfs  nickel  authorities 
aver  the  most  Important  reserves  are  In 
Cuba,  and  some  .s:-.d:es  h  ive  calculated  re- 
serves there  aa  six  times  as  large  as  Canada's. 
When  Christopher  Columbus  sailed  Into 
Moa  Bay  m  Oriente  Province  on  the  north- 
east coast  if  Cuba  on  his  first  voyage  to  the 
New  W-Tid  in  1492.  he  noted  the  red- tinted 
coastal  hills  and  Jotted  In  his  Journal  that  he 
detected  signs  of  valuable  minerals. 

Some  400  years  later.  Cuban  and  U.S.  engi- 
neers roaming  the  same  Oriente  hills,  some 
430  miles  east  of  Havana,  turned  up  Iron 
ere  In  vast  quantities.  U.S.  steel  companies 
sought  to  mine  the  ore  but  f  lund  that  It 
was  contaminated  with  nickel  and  chrome 
and  that  It  made  brittle  steel. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Freeport.  today 
one  of  the  Nation's  big  sulfur  producers 
had  man:?anese  operations  In  Cuba  and  be-^ 
came  Interested  In  the  Iron  ore  as  a  source 
of  nickel  and  cobalt.  It  developed  processes 
to  break  the  ore  down  to  produce  the  con- 
tained  metals  as  separate  products. 


January  / 


THE  B-70  DErV'ELOPMFNT  PROGR.\M 
Mr.  G0LDWATI;R.  Mr.  President 
during  December,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  recommended  that  the  B-70  pro- 
gram be  .>o  .stepped  down  that  I  feel 
the  entire  pro>Tram  will  be  seriously  en- 
dangered. I  wiih  I  had  been  on  the  floor 
the  other  day  when  tli.s  mat'.er  was  dis- 
cussed, because  ;t  has  been  of  great  con- 
cern to  me. 

It  is  very  rarely  that  I  disagree  with 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
or  with  the  President  him.self  so  far  as 
matters  of  economy  are  concerned  but  I 
cannot  a?rre  that  the  elimination  or  the 
cutting  down  of  the  B-TO  program  will 
be  advantageous  to  this  country. 

The  B-70  is  a  brand  new  idea  in  aero- 
dynamics.    It  is  an  airplane  which    in 
my   opinion,   must   be   built.     I   do  'not 
a-ree  with  these  who  say  that  the  piloted 
airplane  is  on  the  way  out.    There  will 
be  men  in  the  coc:kpits  of  planes  so  long 
as  men  fly.     Tlie  B-70  airplane  has  the 
capability  of  Maci:-3.     It  has  the  capa- 
bihty  of  flying  three  times  faster  than 
sour^.d.    and   can    fly   at   an   altitude   of 
80,000  feet.     For  those  reasons  alone,  if 
for  no  oth-r  reasons,  and  whether  this 
plane  ever  carries  the  H-bomb  or  not 
the  United  States  should   proceed  with 
research  on  the  B--70 

Prom  the  m:':Mr.-  standpoint,  the  B-70 
would  make  obsolete  the  present  fighter 
force  of  Soviet  Rus..ia.  The  altitude 
capabihties  of  the  Russian  planes  do  not 
exceed  60.000  feet.  I  seriously  doubt 
that  they  exceed  50  000  feet.  ^Fhus  pos- 
session of  the  B-70  would  make  it  im- 


possible for  an  interceptor  to  reach  the 
altitude  at  which  thi.s  bomber  would  fly. 
According  to  the  info:7niit;on  I  have. 
the  B-70  wo'old  maice  obsolete  almost  all' 
the  surface-to-air  mi.ssiles  which  Soviet 
Russia  has.  because  none  of  them  has  an 
altitude  capability  of  60.000  feet.  Here. 
again,  with  a  target  flying  at  80,000  feet.' 
it  would  be  impossible  for  an  interceptor 
to  hit  it. 

We  should  develop  not  only  the  air- 
plane, because  the  air  frame  and  its 
power  system  are  only  a  part  of  the  whole 
program,  but  we  should  develop  new 
concepts  of  navigational  systema  for  a 
plane  flying  at  the  speed  of  which  the 
B-70  is  capable,  a  plane  which  will  reduce 
the  travel  time  from  the  United  States 
to  Russian  targets  from  6  '2  hours  to  less 
than  3  hours.  The  B-70  is  a  plane  which 
will  make  it  possible,  if  U5ed  in  commer- 
cial transport,  for  one  to  have  breakfast 
in  New  York  and  to  arrive  in  Los  Angeles 
an  hour  before  breakfast  is  served  there. 
Or,  it  could  take  off  from  New  York  and 
fly  west,  with  the  moon  already  having 
set  in  New  York,  and  land  in  Los  An- 
geles with  the  moon  still  shining. 

Along  with  that,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
develop  electronic  counter  measures,  be- 
cause the  present  ones  cannot  work  in 
an  aircraft  of  this  speed.  It  will  be  nec- 
essary also  to  develop  new  bombing  sys- 
tems for  aircraft  of  this  speed. 

I  disagree  with  the  Budget  Bureau  on 
the  position  it  has  taken  in  this  respect, 
and  I  have  written  to  the  President, 
urging  him  to  reconsider  the  action 
which  has  been  taken,  in  the  hope  that 
we  can  proceed  with  the  development  of 
the  B-70  program. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection,  an 
excellent  article  entitled  "The  Gutting  of 
the  Valkyrie."  written  by  Ed  Mack 
Miller,  was  published  in  Air  Force  maga- 
zine for  January  1960.  I  a^k  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
03  follows: 

TH«    aUTTINO    or    THI   Valktri« 

(By  Ed  Mack  Miller) 
Congress  and  the  American  people  now 
stand  as  the  last  hope  for  continued  Ameri- 
can supremacy  In  the  skies  of  the  world. 
Their  prompt  response  and  action  can  yet 
save  a  vital  weapon  system,  essential  to  US. 
survival.  Early  last  month  the  Department 
of  Defense  announced  that  the  B-70  bomber 
program  had  been  "reoriented." 

A  better  word  might  have  been  "gutted." 

The  Air  Force  reiuctajitly  and  with  grave 

apprehension  bowed  to  what  was  essentially 

a  political  decision   In   a   budget-balancing 

atmosphere. 

Prom  the  time  the  Intercontinental  bal- 
listic missile  entered  the  military  picture 
our  military  strategists  have  talked  and 
planned  In  terms  of  the  "weapon  mix."  a 
combination  of  missiles  and  manned  weapon 
sy.-Jtems  which  would  function  together  for 
years  to  come.  This  has  been  considered 
the  best  approach  to  the  keeping  of  the 
peace  through  deterrence. 

In  addition,  it  has  been  generally  agreed 
that  the  complexity  and  high  cost  of  mili- 
tary weapons  required  us  to  take  the  longest 
possible  look  forward  in  their  planning  and 
then  schedule  concurrency  of  systems  de- 
velopment so  that  at  a  given  date  the  pieces 
could  be  Jigged  together  to  form  the  finest 
and  most  advanced  product  obtainable  No 
more  of   World   War  Ua  mating  of  a  new 


flight  platform  with  whatever  V>mblng   nav 
Igatlon,    and    armament    hardware    was    on 
hand  at  a  given  time. 

But  implicit  in  the  deep-cutting  B  70 
decision  was  the  negation  of  b.>tli  tlip  plane 
missile  "mix"  philosophy  and  the  hard" 
come-by  weapon-system  concept.  As  mat" 
ters  now  stand,  with  many  B  70  Bubsystemi 
canceled  outright.  ECM.  bombing,  and  navl- 
gatlon  black  boxes  for  the  B  70  if  needed 
would  have  to  b«  adapted  from  the  B-6a* 
None  of  them  U  truly  adequats  for  a  Marh 
3  airplane.  " 

The  B  70.  If  the  decision  stands  win  not 
be  a  bomber,  only  a  "barebone"  airplane 
Only  two  reoriented  B-70-s  are  planned- 
perhaps  no  others  will  ever  be  built  Under 
current  conditions,  it  will  have  none  of  the 
subsystems  to  make  It  work  effectively  as  a 
bomber.  And  In  a  year  or  so  It  will  be  easy 
to  kill  the  B-70  completely,  on  tlie  grounds 
that  It  U  not  a  useful  vehicle  without  these 
subsystems. 

One  fact  above  all  stands  out  In  the  wake 
of  the  fiscally  dictated  B^70  decision  The 
Washington  Post  stated  it  well  in  a  front- 
page story  on  December  3 : 

"The  Pentagon  decUlon  to  dels^  and  re- 
orient the  B-70  bomber  U  far  more  than  a 
mere  defense  stretchout.  It  means  the  end 
of  the  2,000- mlle-an-hour  plane  as  a  bomber 
and  apparently  the  end  o€  ttoe  line  for 
manned  strategic  bombers.  •  •  •  it  U  im- 
portant to  recognize  the  Defense  Depart- 
ments B-70  announcement  for  what  It  is 

not  the  postponement  at  a  new  bomber,  but 
Its  demise." 

Can  the  free  world  afford  to  be  without  a 
manned  bomber  In  lu  f  uturer  Can  we  truly 
afford  to  eliminate  the  highly  trained  human 
being,  with  his  esUbllahed  mastery  of  the 
sky,  from  our  national  defense  equation? 
These  questions  were  left  unanswered  In  the 
dollar-haunted  atmosphere  hanging  heavy 
over  Washington, 

The  North  American  B  70  Valkyrie  stra- 
tegic bomber  Is  perhaps  the  most  Imaglna- 
Uve  and  sophisticated  airplane  ever  designed. 
The  B-70S  designed  dimensions  are  not 
far  from  those  of  the  B  63.  It  flU  Into  a 
3-62  hangar.  But  In  other  Wiiys  the  Valkyrie 
would  be  a  radical  departure  Authentic 
artists'  conceptions  endow  It  with  a  space- 
ship quality. 

Its  long  gooseneck,  peacock  tall,  canard 
control  "ears."  and  Uipered  body  give  It  the 
appearance  of  being,  in  the  words  of  one 
observer,  "supersonic  Just  sitting  still." 

Some  of  the  most  daring  features  ever 
proposed  have  gone  Into  lu  design,  which  Is 
now  firm.  One  primary  (and  secret)  element 
of  Its  aerodynamic  conflguratlon  Is  described 
as  "more  Important"  even  than  the  area- 
rule  ("coke  bottle")  dealgn  ttiat  made  th« 
Convalr  P-102  Delta  Dagger  supecwjnlc. 

Because  of  this  design  breakthrough,  the 
B-70  was  the  flrst  plane  scheduled  to  cruise 
at  top  speed  for  Its  entire  mission  Instead  of 
cruUlng  to  the  vicinity  of  the  target  sub- 
sonlcally  and  then  going  supersonic  In  a  brief 
dash  (at  high  fuel  penalties)  Uke  the  Con- 
valr B~5a  Hustler  bomber. 

Po-wered  by  six  General  Electric  J  -B3  en- 
gines with  a  total  of  more  than  150.000 
pounds  of  thrust,  the  B-70  was  designed  to 
criilse  at  up  to  80.000  feet,  with  a  range  of 
more  than  6.000  miles  without  refueling  in 
flight.  A  crew  of  four  oculd  man  the  roughly 
170-foot-long  and  llS-foot  wide  plane,  which 
would  have  a  maximum  takeoff  weight  of 
about  250  tons. 

The  B-70  has  been  designed  to  operate  with 
ordinary  Jet  fuel,  although  for  a  time  It 
appeared  that  exotic  fuels,  such  as  boron 
types,  would  give  even  better  performance. 
A  USAF-Navy  program  for  such  "alp"  fuel 
was  canceled  In  August  on  the  verge  of  com- 
pletion, then  reinstated  on  a  much-dl- 
mlnlshed  scale  last  month  In  line  with  high- 
energy  rocket  programing. 
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Living-room  comfort  has  been  designed  in- 
to the  B-70.  There  would  be  no  need  for  air 
crewmen  to  wear  prefigure  suit*,  oxyeen 
masks,  paracl  utes.  or  the  like  The  plane. 
able  to  fly  at  some  15  mllea  above  the  ea.'tii 
at  about  2,000  miles  an  hour,  with  a  10-mepa- 
ton  hydrogen  bomb,  would  provide  Its  four- 
man  crew  wltli  optimum  cabin  conditions  In 
terms  of  temperature,  presfure,  and  elbow 
room. 

The  B-70  would  "er.raps'.i'.rit*""  the  lr.rt;vld- 
ual.  to  an  emergency,  the  <  aj)T-\i>  w  -ilri 
eject.  Its  chutf  opening  at  a  preset  n.:'.:'\i'.p 
The  capsule  »otild  be  equipped  with  a  boat 
for  water  landings,  and  clothing  ai.d  r  •  d 
suitable  for  sbch  extremes  as  arcUc  or  de^i  rt 
survival. 

The  name  "Valli.rle"  v>  a*  selert-ed  for  the 
B-70  in  a  8Uat<'v::<-  Air  (''imrii..:id  naming 
contest.  Mori  th..:.  ^  .oo'j  nun.es  were  sub- 
mitted. In  Norse  mythology,  the  Valkyrie 
were  maidens  of  extreme  beauty  who  ranged 
the  heavens  on  their  steeds,  choosing  those 
who  w*re  to  -lie  In  battle  and  t)earlng  the 
fallen   heroes  back  to  Valhalla 

Ortglnslly  known  as  Weapon  System  110- A. 
the  Valkyrie  represented  one  of  the  greatest 
breakthroughi  In  the  hisU-ry  of  a;rcr;..'t  de- 
velopment. 

The  breakt  irough  was  explained  by  Dr. 
Hugh  L.  Dryden.  then  Dlrectof  of  the  now- 
delunct  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics,  before  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  In  February  of  1958 

Said  I>r.  Dryden:  "About  a  year  ago.  a 
strange  and  vronderful  thing  happened  It 
was  as  If  the  pieces  of  a  Jigsaw  puzzle  began 
falling  Into  i)lace.  Almost  slmultaneo>UBly, 
research  progains  that  had  been  under  way 
at  the  NACA  labs  In  Virginia.  California, 
and  Ohio  begin  to  pay  off  The  result — this 
Is  an  overslnpUflcatlon,  but  It  is  not  an 
overstatement  —  was  that  the  companies  and 
the  Air  Force  suddenly  realized  It  would  not 
be  much  harder  to  design  a  Umg-range 
bomber  that  could  fly  Its  whole  mission 
aupersoulc  th  ui  to  design  one  that  would  fly 
subsonic  mot,:  of  the  way,  and  only  a  small 
fraction  of  tlie  flight  supersonic.  Not  only 
that,  but  th<  top  speed  of  the  prospective 
Ixnnber  was  -alsed  to  Mach  3 — about  2. (XX) 
miles  per  hou-." 

Constructe<l  of  titanium  ftalnlef."  M^el. 
and  nlckel-bsse  alloy,  the  B  7o  hru-  been  de- 
signed to  hit  the  heart  of  Russia  m  le.s.«  t...ir. 
3  ho\irs  after  takeofl.  It  could  use  f\.f  -. 
alrbases  In  the  SAC  syatem,  or  even  civuiuu 
fields  like  IdlewUd  In  New  York.  Friendship 
between  Washington,  DC,  and  Baltimore, 
or  San  Francl«x>  International 

The  B-70's  250-ton  gross  weight  for  takeoff 
would  be  about  the  same  as  that  at  a  B-52, 
Its  landing  s])eed  actually  alowcr  than  that 
of  the  North  American  F-XOO  Super  Sabre 
fighter.  Its  range  and  speed  such  as  to -take 
It  around  the  world  (with  Inflight  refueling) 
in  less  than  half  a  day.  At  higher  speeds, 
the  B-70'8  wmgtlps  were  designed  to  ttim 
down   50*   to  provide   better  stability. 

How  fast  U  Mach  8?  This  fast.  At  such 
a  speed,  you  could  eat  breakfast  In  New  York 
at  8  o'clock,  -.hen  take  off  and  arrive  In  Los 
Angeles  an  hour  and  a  half  before  you  ate. 

In  fact,  flying  west  In  the  B-70  you  could 
make  the  buu  set  In  th*"  ea."t  f>r  bring  the 
moon  back  uj)  once  It  h  .tl  ?iet  in  the  west. 

Actually,  t^e  B-70  would  have  so  much 
«peed  that  It  would  take  a  tremendous  de- 
fensive system  to  cope  with  It.  The  plane 
would  move  more  than  30  miles  per  minute. 
At  that  rate,  any  errors  In  quick  calculation 
the  enemy  m  ght  make  would  compound  Im- 
mediately. A  10-mlnute  warning  or  compu- 
tation delay  wo^ild  find  the  B-70  some  300 
miles  further  along  Its  route — streaking 
close  to  the  e;irth"s  skin,  below  effective  radar 
coverage,  or  no  high  no  ground -b«i6ed  weap- 
on could  hit  It. 

The  B-70  at  this  ■writing  I.*  not  a  mere 
flream.      Par    from    U.      The    plane    and    Its 


rnmponenis  were  In  deUlled  design  stage 
and  ^H.llIip  de.sipn  when  the  gutting  was  an- 
nounced. A  mockup  of  the  plane  Is  in  exist- 
ence at  North  American's  plant  at  Ingle- 
wood.  Calif. 

But  USAF's  trlsonlc  "pack.iged  offensive" 
will  probably  never  be  capable  of  function- 
ing as  the  superb  machine  it  was  designed 
to  be,  even  when  the  "barebone"  plane  Is 
firing  Contracts  for  the  following  subsys- 
tems were  effectively  cut  away,  although  in 
some  cases  the  contractors  will  proceed  with 
the  projects  involved  on  their  own  hook: 

Radar,  to  have  been  produced  by  General 
Electric  with  the  ability  to  discriminate  be- 
tween two  closely  spaced  objects  at  a  great 
distance  and  possessed  of  powerful  antllam- 
mlng  characteristics. 

A  sophisticated  new  bomblng-navlgatlon 
system  by  International  Business  Machines, 
incorporating  modular  design  and  allowing 
for  Inflight  maintenance. 

A  new  central  air-data  system  to  have  been 
produced  by  the  Garrett  Corp. 'a  AlResearch 
Division. 

An  extremely  advanced  electronic  counter- 
measures  system  to  be  developed  by  Westing- 
house. 

Motorola's  new  mission  and  traffic-con- 
trol system. 

Beech  Aircraft's  special  power  p>od. 

AU  major  subcontracts  for  airframe  were 
returned  to  North  American,  the  plane's 
prime  contractor.  In  last  month's  move. 
Wing  production  had  been  In  the  hands  of 
Boeing  Aircraft,  stabilizer  production  as- 
signed to  Chance  Vought.  and  upper  fuselage 
development  to  Lockheed  Aircraft. 

Under  examination,  with  a  possibility  of 
being  reduced,  are  those  held  by  United  Air- 
craft's Hamilton  Standard  Division  (alr-ln- 
ductlon  control  and  environmental  sys- 
tems); Sperry  (gyro  platform);  Sundstrand 
Aviation  (secondary  power  system);  Cleve- 
land Pneumatic  Industries.  Inc.  (landing 
gear);  and  John  Oster  Manufacturing  Co. 
(powerplant  Instrumentation). 

Fighting  a  rear-guard  action  against  the 
budgeteers.  the  Air  Force  Is  investigating  al- 
ternative uses  for  the  aircraft  Itself.  Even 
for  purposes  other  than  as  a  bomb  platform. 
the  Valkyrie  shapes  up  as  a  potent  piece  of 
flying  hardware. 

The  B-70  could  be  a — 

Supersonic  tran»TX>rt. 

Moneysavlng  recoverable  booster  for  space 
projects,  including  the  Dynasoar  test  ve- 
hicle. 

Space  Interceptor  to  query  and  Investigate 
foreign  satellites  In  orbit. 

Ballistic  missile  launcher. 

Supersonic  nuclear-powered  p.lrr-aft. 

The  B-70  could  be  a  flrst-rate  military 
transport.  It  cotild  deliver  war  materials  to 
any  point  on  eflrth  In  only  a  few  hours.  In 
a  limited  war.  this  would  provide  an  Imme- 
diate show  of  strength,  with  great  potential 
as  a  diplomatic  tool  In  backing  up  foreign 
policy.  If  the  United  Nations  ever  gains  a 
police  force,  pomeone  suggested  the  B-70 
could  be  an  Ideally  effective  global  police 
cruiser,  the  "cop  on  the  beat"  worldwide. 

The  Valkyrie  was  designed  to  deliver  any- 
thing—the bijrgest  hydrogen  bomb,  air- 
launched  ballistic  missiles  (ALJBM's),  a  train- 
load  of  standard  bombs,  a  series  of  hydrogen 
bombs  for  prlmarj-,  secondary,  and  tertiary 
targets,  or  a  combination  of  bombs  and  mis- 
siles for  sequence  attacks.  The  B-70  could 
become  a  tremendous  launching  platform, 
taking  orbital  or  space-probe  vehicles  to  the 
edije  of  the  atmosphere  before  launching. 

From  a  practical,  commercial  point  of  view 
the  B-70  represents  almost  a  quantum  Jump 
In  the  state  of  the  aeronautical  art.  The 
world  has  merely  scratched  the  surface  of  the 
potential  of  air  transport.  Someone,  some- 
where, eventually  Is  going  to  build  a  Mach  3 
transport.  And,  like  most  of  the  technical 
dPTPlnpments  that  have  brought  commercial 
aviation  to  where  It  Is  today,  the  money  In- 


vested In  the  B-70  would  have  considerable 
commercial  fallout. 

A  Mach  3  transport  could  whisk  pa-ssenpers 
from  coast  to  coast  in  little  more  than  an 
hour,  from  Honolulu  to  Denver  In  less  than 
3  hours,  and  from  New  York  to  Paris  in  the 
same  time. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  danger  In  elim- 
inating the  B-70  from  our  future  weapons 
Inventory  is  the  negation  of  the  principle  of 
the  mixed  force,  thereby  eliminating  versa- 
tility and  flexibility  from  our  future  deter- 
rent strentrth, 

A  meaningful  SAC  motto  says,  "We  must 
strive  for  the  greatest  technical  advance — 
consistent  with  continuous  capability."  In 
other  words,  reach,  but  not  so  far  that 
you  trip. 

Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  and 
manned  intercontinental  bombing  systems 
are  not  competing  but  con-:r''ementary.  E.^ch 
has  Inherent  disadvantages  which  cancel  out 
each  other  In  a  mixed  force  whereas  they  are 
compounded  In  a  force  wedded  to  one  or  the 
other  on  an  "elther-or"  basis.  Missiles  can 
do  things  a  bomber  cannot  do  and  vice  versa. 

I*ut  together  in  a  mixed  force  they  mean 
that  the  prospective  enemy  cannot  rest  easy 
until  he  has  effected  a  counter  to  any  and  all 
combinations  of  weapons.  Narrow  the  fleM 
of  your  own  choices  in  delivery  systems 
and  you  make  the  enemy's  defensive  Job 
commensurately  easier  and  immeastirably 
cheaper. 

The  manned  bomber  Is  selective.  It  can. 
in  effect,  ttirn  its  head  and  peek  out  of  the 
corners  of  Its  eyes.  The  IC3M  cannot.  The 
bomber  weapon  system  can  also  radar-map 
the  destruction  a  raid  has  caused  and  return 
with  Information  to  plan  a  subsequent  mis- 
sion. There  is  little  guesswork  In  the  as- 
sessment  of  the  damage  It  does. 

One  of  the  big  drawbacks  of  an  all-missile 
force  Is  the  question  of  quick  duspatch  with- 
out recall.  For  Instance,  If  the  DEW  Uce 
radar  warning  net  were  to  pick  up  blips 
heading  over  the  pole  from  Ru.'sia.  the  ques- 
tion would  be  this:  Should  we  launch  our 
ICBM'B?  Remember,  tlie  blips  could  be 
meteor  showers,  northern  lights,  migratory 
birds,  or  Ice-packed  clouds.  Wo'uld  we  want 
to  start  a  war  by  mistake"  But  they  could 
be  attackers.     We'd  probably  wait    •    •    • 

For  once  the  missile  goes,  it  rant  be  re- 
called— only  destroyed,  an  expenEive  under- 
taking. A  few  planned  socx  It  by  Red  stra- 
teclfts  actually  could  ca-u.^e  depieticn  of  our 
fei^>ckplle  of  missiles. 

The  l^omber  force  can  go  even  tc  the  point 
of  preparation  for  bombdrop  and  still  be 
recalled,  with  the  only  expenditure  being 
fueL 

Under  national  policy,  missiles  will  be 
launched  only  with  the  pfrmission  of  the 
President  Bon.lxr?  can  be  dispstxrhed  with- 
out bis  OK — because  li.cy  can  alwujs  be 
recalled. 

With  the  ruttlne  of  thf  B-70.  many  knowl- 
edgeable p'rson.=  have  stated  in  recent  weeks, 
we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  be  stampeded 
by  Incessant  Soviet  propaganda  which  says 
that  all  manned  weapons  are  obsolescent. 
From  the  size  and  technical  Improvement  of 
Red  a;rcr:.ft.  It  would  appear  that  the  Com- 
manlst  world  Itself  Is  far  from  giving  up  on 
manned  airplanes.  There  is  a  good  chance, 
in  fact,  that  Russia  is  today  developing  her 
own  Mach  3  bombf  - 

It  can  easily  be  seen  hv  w  we  ron'.d  r"&y 
Into  CTommunlst  hands  by  concentrat.nc  ex- 
clusl^-ely  on  missile  hrirdware.  T!.eir  de- 
fensive strategy  and  logistics  proVlein.'^  w-^uld 
be  Immeasurably  Simplified  by  such  a  deci- 
sion on  our  part. 

It  has  been  sttcrested  that  one  of  the 
neatest  tricks  thie  Reds  conld  pull  w><uld  b© 
Ui  let  \;s  put  ah  ovir  nuclear  eggs  ,n  one 
missile  ba-vViet^ — and  then  proclaim  to  the 
world  t:.at  they  would  use  only  conven- 
tli'iial  weapons  If  war  came.  The  propa- 
ganda   coup    wr\i!d    be    hard    to    offset.     We 
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would  be  effectively  handcuffed  until  we 
couid  ?e'  bacic  mtd  production  of  nonnu- 
clear  weap'His— and  extremely  vulnerable  In 
the  interim 

Farfetched''  Perhaps,  but  It  illustrates 
the  posits  in  we  are  getting  ourselves  Into 
by  the  apparent  trend  of  administration 
defense   thinking. 

If  the  Soviet  hordes  broke  across  the 
NATO  countries,  we  would  face  another  ter- 
rible decision,  if  missiles  were  our  only 
weapon.  Should  we  Are  our  nuclear  "big 
bird.-^."  possibly  even  into  friendly  countries, 
U<  combat  this  Soviet  aggression?  This 
would  be  a  fateful  step.  A  versatile  manned 
aircraft  striking  force  with  pinpoint  bomb- 
ing capabilities— especially  with  the  capa- 
bility of  switching  to  nonnuclear  warheads 
— could  strike  the  enemy  effectively.  Again 
the    advantage    of    the    mixed    force. 

In  this  regard.  Gen.  Thomas  D.  White, 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  recently 
said.  "Manned  aircraft  will  continue  to  be  a 
military  requirement  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  Ballistic  missiles  and  other  manned 
vehicles  are  not  as  yet.  and  may  never  be, 
the  solution  to  all  military  problems." 

The  B-70,  of  course,  would  not  be  im- 
mune to  enemy  counterattack,  but  our  past 
experience  has  shown  us  that  "a  weapon 
developed  and  produced  at  the  limit  of  the 
nations  technological  capability  will  be  a 
competitive  weapon  in  the  planned  time 
period  '  There  Is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  our  B-70  would  not  be  able  to  more 
than  hold  its  own  against  any  defense  the 
enemy  could  throw  up  against  It  for  quite  a 
few  years  U5  come.  B^ven  if  the  enemy's  de- 
fense -caught  up"  (at  immense  cost  to  him, 
it  might  be  added),  the  Valkyrie  would  re- 
m.am  an  immensely  potent  fighting  ma- 
chine With  a  great  likelihood  of  outfighting 
or  outthinking  an  opponent  to  perform  Its 
mi.ssion. 

By  way  of  analogy,  the  Nazi  fighter  planes 
of  World  War  II  were  a  highly  effective 
countermeasure  for  our  Plying  Fortresses, 
but  the  U.S.  airman  and  his  machine,  com- 
peting against  these  defenses,  won  out. 

It  would  seem,  too.  that  the  B-70  could 
make  our  investment  in  ICBM's  pay  off  with 
dividends  The  bomber  force  could  reach 
enemy  territory,  in  the  event  of  hostilities, 
shortly  after  our  first  barrage  of  ICBM's.' 
The  B-70'3  would  be  able  to  assess  the  dam- 
age and  clean  up  targets  before  the  enemy 
could  recover  from  the  first  shock  of  the 
missile  attack. 

It  Is  an  axiom  of  military  history  that  the 
only  thing  you  know  for  sure  about  the  next 
war  is  that  it  wont  be  fought  the  way  you 
plan  it  now. 

Many  top  strategists  believe  that  it  would 
be  utter  folly  for  us  to  base  our  force  re- 
quirements on  a  sudden  and  conclusive  ex- 
change of  nuclear  missiles.  Especially  when 
we  have  officially  created  a  missile  gap.  An 
insufficient  missile  force  could  leav»  us  fe»- 
fuUy  unprepared.  Versatility  may  not  as- 
sume victory,  but  rigidity  will  almost  cer- 
tainly assure  defeat. 

An  effective  use  of  the  B-70  would  be 
against  mobile  targets.  Including  truck  or 
I  tealn-transported  mi.ssiles.  Another  type  of 
■target  would  be  that  for  which  we  do  not 
have  accurate  geographical  coordinates.  In 
other  word.s.  it  could  do  what  we  suddenly 
found  it  had  to  do  without  massive  advance 
planning 

An  extreme:y  important  advantage  of  the 
B-70.  in  addition,  is  this:  Merely  the  build- 
ing of  the  B-70  in  sufficient  numbers  would 
force  the  Soviets  to  enlarge  their  commit- 
ment for  home  defense.  It  would  cost  them 
more  to  defend  against  the  B-70  than  it 
would  cost  us  to  build  the  plane.  And  be- 
cause the  Reds  also  have  budget  problems 
it  would  penalize  their  strategic  offensive 
force,  aiding  our  own  security.  In  fact  the 
B  70  fiasco  may  well  prove  an  economic 
b^jnanza  for  the  Kremlin,  preventing  the 
obsolescence    jf    thousands  of  their   fighters 


and  other  elements  of  their  air  defense  sys- 
tem. It  is  Russia,  not  the  United  States, 
that  can't  afford  the  B-70. 

"To  prevail."  said  the  great  military  phi- 
losopher Von  Clausewitz.  "apply  force  in  the 
right  amount,  at  the  right  place,  at  the  right 
time." 

The  B-70  can  do  jtist  that— with  maximum 
efficiency. 

For  this  reason  It  will  behoove  the  Senators 
and  the  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
to  reevaluate  the  B-70  program  when  Con- 
gress reconvenes. 

It  could  be  their  last  chance  to  rectify  a 
grrave  error. 

As  one  civilian  expert  said.  "In  Government 
today,  we  are  so  organized  that  military  de- 
cisions made  by  the  best  military  experience 
are  subject  to  veto  by  well  meaning  business- 
men who  frequently  are  on  a  part-time  basis 
with  the  Government." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  men 
who  work  daily  with  the  defense  problems  of 
the  country,  defensive  missiles  are  not  yet 
ready  to  assume  full  responsibility  for  de- 
fense of  the  Nation.  Yet  the  North  American 
F-108  Rapier,  a  Mach  3  Interceptor,  was  can- 
celed outright  in  September.  A  few  weeks 
earlier.  Lt.  Gen.  Joseph  D.  Atkinson,  com- 
mander. Air  Defense  Command,  declared  In  a 
speech  at  AFA's  1959  convention  that  a  Mach 
3  fighter  was  a  '"must." 

Now  comes  the  B  70  gutting.  The  Air  Force 
sUll  hopes  to  revive  development  of  the  B-70 
as  an  essential  strategic  weapon,  not  a  bare 
test  bed  with  possible  eventual  uses  as  a 
supersonic  transport,  nuclear-powered  air- 
craft, recoverable  booster,  or  satellite  inter- 
ceptor. Reinstated  In  the  next  few  months, 
the  B  70  program  could  still  yield  operational 
weapon  systems  in  line  with  earlier  sched- 
uling. 

As  a  bonf»ber.  the  B-70  Is  vital  to  the  de- 
fense of  this  country  because,  to  quote  one 
design  expert.  "It  has  uninhibited  response, 
it  can  be  tailored  to  force  application.  It  is 
dlspersable.  it  has  utility,  it  has  convertibil- 
ity, and  it  has  recallability.'- 

If  it  dies,  one  top  Air  Force  officer  sakl 
bluntly  after  the  DOD  announcement,  the 
concept  of  true  national  preparedness  may 
die  with  It. 

In  sum.  what  are  we.  as  a  nation,  on  the 
verge  of  throwing  away  if  we  permit  the 
B-70  program  to  go  down  the  fiscal  drain- 
pipe? 

1.  We  are  committing  SAC  to  a  subsonic 
manned  retaliatory  force  for  the  indetermi- 
nate future. 

2.  We  are  committing  our  military  plan- 
ners to  a  rigid.  Inflexible  force  structure 
which  Inevitably  will  make  a  mockery  of  our 
deterrent  posture. 

3.  We  are  contenting  ourselves  with  sec- 
ond place  in  the  advancement  of  the  state 
of  the  aeronautical  art.  It  Is  quite  certain 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  have  a  super- 
sonic Jet  transport  In  service  before  we  do. 
Now,  we  are  handing  them  preeminence  in 
the  Mach  3  range  as  well,  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  we  are  playing  second  fiddle  (or 
perhaps  piccolo)  In  space.  One  Air  Force 
planner  phrased  It  bitterly: 

"One  day."  he  said,  "your  kids  and  mine 
will  be  flying  In  a  Mach  3  airplane,  but 
chances  are  it  will  have  the  hammer  and 
sickle  on  the  rudder." 

4.  We  will  save  »85  million  In  fiscal  year 
1961— about  one-Qftleth  of  1  percent  of  our 
defense  spending. 

Fortunately  there  Is  yet  time  to  correct 
thU  tragic  blunder.  The  Congress  has  yet 
to  meet,  and  it  will  have  a  duty  to  turn 
its  searching  spotlight  on  the  reasoning  be- 
hind the  B-70  decision.  Public  opinion  is 
still  the  final  arbiter  In  this  democracy  of 
ours,  even  though  It  must  grope  through  the 
obfuscating  fog  of  fiscal  scaremongers  to 
reach  the  facts'. 

It  is  an  open  secret  in  Washington  that 
the  B-70  program  has  long  been  the  target 
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of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Bude 
et.  Mr.  Stans.     He  claims  we  cannot  afford 
It.     Whether  the  taxpayer  would  agree   u  he 
knew  the  facts,  is  another  story. 

We  almost  lost  the  B-17  many  years  ago  on 
the  grounds  of  economy.  Atlas,  key  of  our 
missile  force  and  currently  of  our  space 
program.  feU  under  the  budgeteers'  broad  a. 
and  was  kept  alive  with  the  contractor's 
money.  Word  is  that  some  B-70  contractor, 
are  willing  to  exhibit  similar  faith  in  thi.ir 
mission.  ^^ 

It  is  not  too  late  for  decisive  acUon  but 
the  time  grows  perilously  siiort. 


STEEL:  HOW  INFLATIONARY? 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  truly 
excellent  editorial  appears  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  Life  magazine— that  for 
January  18.  1960.  It  is  entitled  "Steel- 
How  Inflationary?" 

The  editorial  contains  words  of  praise 
for  the  excellent  public  service  rendered 
by  the  Vice  President  and  by  others  in 
the  steel  controversy.  It  comments 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  participants  to 
the  settlement  of  the  dispute,  the  Vice 
President  proved  himself  to  be  a  true 
mediator.  The  article  contains  the 
comforting  assurance  that  the  settle- 
ment "is  the  least  inflationary  steel 
settlement  since  th«  war'    It  states: 

The  cost  increase  Is  about  3'^  percent  per 
year,  as  against  a  previously  habitual  8  per- 
cent. 

The  editorial  contains,  however,  a 
stern  warning  to  the  men  of  steel— 
management  and  labor,  alike.  It  relates 
how,  after  the  settlement  or  the  accord 
was  reached,  an  American  manufactur- 
ing estabhshment — the  Joy  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  producing  heavy  mining  and 
industrial  machinery — decided  to  go 
ahead,  in  Australia,  with  a  new  plant 
which  makes  the  cheapest  steel  in  the 
world.  "If  the  American  steel  Industry 
does  not  keep  its  costs  competitive,"  says 
Life,  "there  will  be  a  loc  of  unemployed 
steelworkers  before  long.  '  I  agree  And 
the  hazard  of  foreign  competition,  along 
with  our  own  public  opinion,  ought  to 
supply  all  the  incentive  necessary  for 
American  steel  to  produce  more,  and 
more  efficiently,  and  to  keep  the  price 
down. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  in  connection  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Steel:   How  Inflationary? 

The  steel  strike  was  settled  by  the  Prflgl- 
dent,  the  Vice  President,  and  Secretary  Mit- 
chell; theirs  the  credit  or  the  blame.  Ac- 
cording to  steel  men.  Nixon  proved  "a  true 
mediator"  and  a  very  well-Informed  one. 
With  Mitchell's  help,  he  even  worked  out 
the  actual  terms  of  the  agreement  It  pro- 
vides for  two  wage  Increases  in  the  next  2'^ 
years,  plus  other  benefits  that  bring  the 
cumulative  cost  to  around  40  cents  an  hour, 
or  tl  billion  in  all.  It  is  generally  felt  that 
labor  won  this  costly  argument. 

As  Life  has  stated  repeatedly  during  this 
longest  of  nationwide  steel  strikes,  the  chief 
public  Interest  has  been  that  the  outcome 
be  noninflationary.  United  States  Steel's 
Roger  Blough  promised  that  If  the  White 
House  kept  Its  nose  out  of  the  negotiations, 
he  would  reach  a  noninflationary  settlement. 
But  the  administration  did  Intervene  and 
the  terms,  according  to  Blough,  "could 
hardly  be  regarded  as  noninflationary."    By 
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this  reasoning  the  public  Interest  (and  the 
steel  companies)    have  taken  a  licking. 

But  that  Li  not  the  whole  story.  The  col- 
lective bargaining  process  had  broken  down. 
Had  there  »>een  no  Government  Interven- 
tion, the  strike  would  probably  have  re- 
sumed on  Ja::  .a,-v  26.  with  it,";  mounting 
costs  in  lost  wages  and  production  (already 
over  $6  bUhon)  becoming  the  paramount 
aspect  of  thf  whole  nasty  mess  Hence  Gov- 
ernment Intervention,  faj  frrm  pubvertlnt? 
the  public  Interest,  saved  It  from  a  worse 
disaster.  Tt.e  Nixon  tettJejiient  wa..^;  almost 
certainly  the  best  that  could  be  secured 
under  the  circumstances. 

How  then  did  the  circumstances  pet  so 
unfavorable  to  the  public  interest?  It  is 
easy  enough  to  blame  Blough  &  Co  for  in^d 
generalship,  for  they  were  guilty  of  it.  They 
omitted  the  chance  to  take  the  initiative 
from  the  urion  with  a  price  cut  (Life,  May 
18).  The  way  they  Introduced  their  own 
demand  for  revision  of  the  work  rules  won 
them  mlnlnium  public  sympathy  and  maxi- 
mum union  opposition  (which  they  consist- 
ently underestimated).  But  when  all  that 
is  said,  the  question  remains  whether  the 
best  general ihlp  in  the  world  could  have  de- 
feated the  union  in  this  or  any  other  steel 
strike,  under  pwesent  laws. 

The  union  enjoys  a  legal  monopoly  of 
bargaining  power  for  wages;  and  its  strike 
weapon  is  riore  powerful  than  anything  in 
management's  arsenal.  When  labor  wants 
a  raise,  the  chief  practical  check  on  lU  de- 
mands Is  '  he  moderation  of  Its  leaders. 
This  Is  not  the  same  tiling  as  the  pubMc 
Interest.  II  the  public  Interest  ::es  in  little 
or  no  wage  increase,  as  was  the  case  In  tl.is 
strike,  it  can  only  win  Its  point  by  curbing 
tile  monopclistlc  power  of  the  unions. 

No  such  legislative  curbs  are  to  be  ex- 
pected from  Congress  in  an  election  year 
This  politic  il  fact  of  life  was  one  of  Nixon  s 
strongest  srguments  In  getting  Blough  & 
Co.  to  agiee  to  his  settlement.  In  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  the  President  put 
protracted  strikes  first  among  the  na^:g::.g 
disorders  tl.at  still  aflUct  u*.  Yet  insiead  of 
new  legislation,  he  proposes  to  rely  on  the 
good  commonaense  of  labor  and  man-oge- 
ment.  A  Follyanna  solution.  But  we  l.iid 
better  mak-}  the  best  of  It  during  this  elec- 
tion year. 

The  settlement  gives  us  nearly  3  years  of 
peace  In  steel  in  which  to  bring  its  mfia- 
tlonary  consequences  under  ctmtrol.  M^ire- 
over.  it  Is  the  least  Inflationary  steel  settle- 
ment since  the  war.  The  cost  Incretu-fl  is 
about  3Va  percent  per  year,  as  agaii^t  a 
previously  habitual  8  percent:  but  alw  as 
against  a  2'/i  percent  annual  increivse  in 
steel  prod  activity.  Thus  its  Infiati.  nary 
Ingredient  Is  about  1  percent.  There  lies 
the  source  of  the  wage-cost  push  which  has 
forced  prlcm  up  In  so  many  indiistrles.  and 
in  which  fteel  has  been  the  chief  vlilaln. 
Steel  Is  no  longer  the  chief  villain.  In  fact 
the  1  percent  can  doubtless  be  absorbed 
without  a  price  Increase  by  the  highly 
profitable  rate  of  production  in  pr'M^^X'ci  for 
steel  In  196  3.  But  it  will  mean  higher  prices 
later  unless  labor  and  management  now  col- 
laborate in  Increasing  steel  productivity  Etlll 
further.  The  work  rules  (on  which  a  cam- 
mi  ttee  will  report  next  November)  are  one 
means  to  do  this. 

Let's  hoi>e  this  collaborative  eff  )rt  pets 
restilts  becjiuse  It  will  have  to.  A  new  drlii- 
master  of  American  costs  has  n  w  ent<'red 
the  steel  picture  to  stay;  foreign  competi- 
tion. Right  after  the  steel  settlement  J  y 
Manufactujing  Co.  (heavy  mining  and  l:.- 
dustrlal  machinery)  decided  to  go  ahead  with 
a  new  plart  In  Australia,  which  makes  U.e 
cheapest  steel  In  the  world.  Scores  of  rrher 
U.S.  manulacturers  are  Importing  European 
steel,  or  building  plants  abroad,  to  avoid  rl5- 
Ing  costs  nt  home  If  the  American  steel 
Industry  does  not  keep  Its  costs  cjimpetltlve, 
there  will  be  a  lot  of  unemployed  .American 


steelworkers  bor  ire  1  ,nz.  aiid  this  Is  one 
thing  the  unu  n  cann  >t  prevent  In  this 
respect  Its  InUTt-tt*  ure  the  same  as  mai^ag^- 
ment's.  Lf  go<xl  commoriserise  rant  i.nd 
this  common  interest,  misfortune  will  teach 
It. 


CH.ARLES  A    CONNAUGHTON 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  the 
many  people  in  California  who  know 
Charles  A.  Connaughton.  the  regional 
forester  of  the  California  region  of  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  were  de'ighU-d  to 
learn,  a  few  weeks  ago.  that  he  ha.s  been 
elected  the  president  of  the  Society  of 
American  Foresters,  a  profe.ssional 
organization  of  foresters  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  strengthening,  on  a  nationwide 
basis,  the  work  of  forestry  Its  member- 
ship of  l3r»oo  includes  persons  from 
private  mdustrj',  as  well  as  persons  from 
various  governmental  or  pubLc  a^:enc;es. 

Mr  CorjTiaughton  has  been  with  tlie 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  and  a  member  of 
the  society,  for  30  years.  He  will  ."^ene 
as  president  of  the  society  for  the  next 
2->>ar  lerm— 1<j60  and  1961. 

As  a  Calif ornian.  I  am  glad  to  salute 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Idaho, 
who  thereafter  obtained  his  ma^iter's 
degree  in  forestry  at  Yaie  University. 

Mr.  Connaughton  has  served  in  nu- 
merotis  posts  with  the  U  S  Forest  Serv- 
ice, includmiT  the  directorship  of  two 
forest  and  r.uipe  experiment  stations. 

He  was  re.:;ion,\l  forester  for  the 
southern  retiion  of  the  Forest  Service, 
at  Atlanta.  Ga  .  before  coming  to  my 
State  of  California  as  regional  foj-ester 
in  1955.  Tliere  he  has  done,  and  con- 
tinues to  do.  R  .splendid  public  service  in 
a  professional  tield;  and  I  can  only  re- 
iterate the  pride  of  these  wiio  know  him 
and  have  worked  with  him,  on  the  recog- 
nition that  IS  his  due. 


COAL-TO-G.\S  EVENTUALITY  DRAM- 
ATIZES NEED  FOR  COAL  RE- 
SE.^RCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  speak  bluntly  but,  I  believe, 
factually. 

Five  day.s  after  the  1st  session  of  the 
86th  Concre.ss  closed  its  deliberations, 
the  President  of  the  United  Stat-es  saw- 
fit  to  veto  the  Coal  Research  and  De- 
velopment Commi.ssion  Act,  which  had 
passtKl  b<'th  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rep rese Illative*  by  very  substantial  ma- 
jorities In  this  body.  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  including  the  illustrious 
minonty  leader,  the  Senator  from  II- 
lir.o;s  'Mr  DiFKSEN],  had  joined  in 
sponsoring  this  meritorious  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  important  to 
a  State  such  as  West  Virgima  and  to 
contiguous  StaU'S  in  which  bituminous 
coal  also  is  produced,  and  to  other 
States  which  contain  substantial  de- 
posits of  bituminous  coal,  to  have  en- 
acted aqain  the  basic  legislation  which 
was  vetoed  by  the  President.  I  am  sure 
that  duruig  this  session  we  shall  have  an 
opportunity  again  to  pass  a  measure 
es.'^entialiy  of  the  type  the  President 
vetoed. 

My  particular  attention  is  called  to- 
dav  by  a  news  stor\-  to  the  uses  of  roal. 


Of  course,  we  are  cocni.Tant  of  the  fact 
that  during  World  War  II.  coal  was  the 
base  for  the  high  octane  gasoline  which 
fueled  the  aircraft  of  Uie  Nazis  Now.  we 
are  fac?  to  face  w  Ah  a  further  develop- 
ment in  the  conversion  of  coal:  I  refer 
not  to  its  conversion  into  gasoline,  but 
also  to  its  conversion  into  gas,  itself. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  m  the  R,ecord  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  a  news  article  entitled 
"Coal-for-Gas  Use  Predicted."  from  the 
Charleston  Daily  Mail  of  ye^terdav. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  A."' 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
article  states  that  Fred  A  Otto,  tlie  man- 
ager of  the  Belle  works  of  the  Du  Pont 
Co..  hs.s  explained  in  a  challenging  man- 
ner the  opportunities  for  the  gasifica- 
tion of  coal.  Mr  Otto  made  a  rather 
startliiig  statement  which,  of  course, 
may  not  please  Texans.  He  said  the  day 
will  come  when  West  Virgmians  will  be 
piping  gas  back  to  Texas.  In  other 
wonls.  he  envisions  the  coming  of  a  time 
when  ?:as  as  a  natural  resource  may  be 
depletixi;  but  in  the  same  article  we  find 
that  he  indicated  there  are  virtually  in- 
exhaustible supplies  of  coal  under  the 
mountains  of  West  Virginia  He  de- 
plored the  lack  of  detailed  research  in 
regard  to  the  various  fields  of  uses  for 
bituminous  coal,  and  he  urged  the  need 
for  concentration  of  effort  immediately 
along  such  lines.  He  pointed  out — and 
correctly  so.  I  believe — the  possibility  of 
the  conversion  of  coal  into  gas. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
my  judgment,  acted  upon  bad  advice 
when  he  pocket-vetoed  the  legislation  to 
which  I  have  direct-ed  your  attention. 
The  position  he  took  had  been  tested  m 
the  form  of  the  Allott  amendment,  which 
was  defeate<i  56  to  27  in  the  Senate;  yet 
the  President  vetoed  the  measure  after 
Congress  had  adjourned  and  could  not 
sustain  or  override  that  veto. 

It  is  my  belief  that  Senators  of  both 
parties  will  .loin  with  vigor  in  agam  pre- 
senting to  the  President  a  bill  covering 
this  vital  area  I  hope  that  after  the 
facts  have  been  made  known  to  the 
President,  he  will  realize  that  this  is  an 
obligation  m  which  he  can  join  with  the 
Congress  m  fulfilling  a  challenge  of  crea- 
tive action  m  developing  a  strengthened 
economy. 

Exhibit  A 

(Prom   the  Charleston   (W.  Va. )    Dally   Mall, 

Jiin.  13,  1960) 

C'>.M.-roB-GAS  Use  Predicttd 

The  day  will  con.e  when  West  Virginia  will 
be  p;p:ng  gas  back  to  Texas 

Fred  A,  Otto,  inuuager  .>f  the  Belle  plant 
of  E  I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co..  made  the 
prediction  Tuesday  at  a  meeting  with  repre- 
sentatives of  news  media  at  the  pUuit. 

But  It  wUl  not  be  natural  gas  as  Otto 
f  >.-psee8  It.  That  resource  ultimately  will 
be  exhatusted  he  said,  and  gas  then  will  be 
made  frorn  oa:  taken  from  the  virtually 
inexh.Tust.Dle  supply  In  the  mountains  of 
thi£  State. 

Otto  said  that  by  the  gasification  of  coal 
and  iUi  nuxture  with  oxygen,  a  much  cleaner 
and  rr.ore  volatile  product  could  be  mada 
than  the  natural  fuel  now  consumecL 

RESEARCH    LACKING 

The  method  of  production  remains  to  be 
perfec-.ed.    but    Otto    believes    it    Is    re.idily 
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Xeaslble.  This  led  him  to  criticize  the  lack  of 
detailed  research  being  clone  In  the  field  of 
coal  He  said  that  with  the  proper  con- 
centration of  scientific  effort,  the  process  of 
conversion  would  probably  be  a  present 
reality. 

Otto  believes  that  the  undertaking  should 
be  made  by  the  industry  and  that  research 
has  been  lax  because  of  the  great  demand 
for  coal  both  as  a  fuel  and  the  base  product 
of  hundreds  of  chemlcrls. 

At  present,  much  of  the  gas  consumed  In 
West  Virginia  comes  over  long  traiLsmlss;  m 
lines  that  lead  here  and  to  the  eastern  sea- 
board. But  this  State  remains  a  major  ga^ 
producer  in  the  East.  Much  of  the  pr'xl  ;  - 
tion  goes  out  of  the  State. 

The  (x;casion  of  newsmen  visiting  the  Beile 
plant  was  for  an  Inspection  of  the  m'-dern- 
laed  works 

The  company  last  sunamer  completed  a 
multl-million-dollar  conversion  from  cual 
use  to  natural  gas  as  a  basic  raw  material 
In  the  manufacture  of  chemicals 

COAL    STTLL     USED 

But  E.  L.  (Gene  I  E»leninger.  assistant  to 
the  manager,  pointed  out  that  Du  Pont  has 
far  from  completely  abandoned  coal  at 
B«lle.  Thirty  carloads  are  used  d.i.Iy  in  the 
generation  of  steam 

Plenlnger  pointed  out  that  modernization 
at  staggering  cost  becam.e  a  necessity  if  the 
plant  was  to  remain  in  the  competitive  mar- 
ket. Old  production  techniques  designed 
more  than  three  decades  ago  could  not 
match  those  less  cumbersome  and  costly  in 
modern  day  plants,  he  said 

The  plant  employs  3,000  persons  F'>ur 
hundred  others  were  cut  from  the  payroll 
when  modernization  was  completed.  Plen- 
lnger said  this  step  hnd  to  be  taken  but  was 
deeply  regretted  Many  were  placed  In 
other  chemical  plants  through  a  company 
employment   bureau 

The  first  nylon  manufartured  came  fr'^rn 
the  Belle  plant.  The  biu-^e  prxlurt  made 
there  is  ammonia  From  it  many  (..ther 
wonders  of  tJie  chemical  world  are  extracted. 

Plenlnger  told  newsmen  th.-t"^  -he  -  r:  p.^^1- 
tive  position  of  the  Belle  p;.=i;.t  :.  v.  .6  ex- 
cellent. 


WIRETAPPING.    EAVESDROPPLN'G. 
AND  THE  BILL  OP  RIGHTS 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr  Prf.sident,  on 
December  15  and  16.  1959.  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights  held  heariiig.s  on  wirfta;)- 
pinin?.  eavesdropping,  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

Those  hearines  evoked  some  very 
thought-provoking  comment  because  of 
the  high  cahber  of  the  three  lawyers  who 
testified,  and  a  demonstration  of  elec- 
tronic eavesdropping  devices  by  another 
witness,  Harold  Lip.set,  a  San  Franci.'^co 
private  investigator  The  complex  Irga! 
questions  that  have  been  rai.sed  by  use  of 
these  devices  were  ably  discussed  by  Ed- 
ward Bennett  Williams,  of  Wa.->hington. 
D.C..  prominent  defense  counsel.  Paul 
Williams,  of  New  York  City,  former  U  S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  New 
York:  and  Harris  Steinberg,  prominent 
defense  counsel  in  New  York  City. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Constitu- 
tional Rights  Subcommittee,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  m  the  Cov- 
CRESsioN.\L  Record,  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks, a  series  of  newspaper  editorials, 
columns,  and  comments  on  the  subject 
of  our  continuing  study. 

Among  these  materials  are  an  edi- 
torial, "The  'Secret'  Recorders."  appear- 
ing  in   the   St.   Louis   Po.'^t-Dispatcli  on 
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December  30.  1959.  and  the  text  of  a 
telegram  from  me  about  that  editxsnal 

Incidentally,  this  is  another  occa-sion 
when  I  regret  that  printing  rules  do  not 
provide  a  means  of  reproduclnt;  political 
cartoons  in  the  Congression.al  Record. 
I  make  this  observation  because  there 
have  been  a  number  of  carto^^ns  in  dif- 
ferent newspapers  recently  bearing  on 
wiretapping  eavesdropping,  the  right  of 
privacy,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the  St    Louis  Post -Dispatch.  I>ec.  18. 
19691 

The  Right  To  Snoop 

Since  he  Is  in  the  private-eye  business 
w^hich  leans  heavily  on  tapping  telephone 
lines  and  planting  secret  microphones.  It  was 
natural  enough  for  a  San  Franciscan  named 
Harold  Llpset  to  tell  the  Hennlngs  commit- 
tee that  anybody  who  uses  a  telephone  does 
so  at  his  own  risk  and.  In  effect,  that  anyone 
who  engages  In  conversation  surrenders  his 
right  of  privacy  to  anyone  else  who  may 
manage   to  overhear   what   he   says. 

This  probably  Is  sound  legal  doctrine  In 
any  police  state  where  big  brother  makes  It 
his  business  to  know  everything  lest  any- 
thing endanger  his  boss  rule.  But  neither 
the  United  States  nor  any  of  the  sovereign 
States  have  yet  gone  totalitarian.  They  still 
are  devoted  to  the  notion  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  that  a  man's  house  is  his  castle  and 
that  his  affairs  are  his  own  business — at 
least  so  long  as  no  court  has  Issued  a  writ 
for  their  Investigation 

No  private  eye  rings  a  man's  doorbell  and 
claims  the  right  to  tap  his  phone  or  to  plant 
a  recording  machine  So  even  Mr  Llpset 
may  have  doubts  about  what  he  says  He 
should  know  that  eavesdropping  Is  a  furtive, 
dirty  business  against  which  honorable  men 
Instinctively  revolt.  No  doubt  there  Is 
money  In  stealing  other  pyeople's  secrets — 
and  listening  to  perhaps  thousands  of  per- 
sonal conversations  to  do  so — but  It  Is  not 
nice  money,  nor  Is  It  legal  money. 


I  From  the  St.  Louis  Po6t-Dlsp>atch.  Dec    22. 

1959] 

A  Nation  or  Whispdiers' 

The  display  of  a  pocket -sized  recording 
gadget  before  the  Hennlngs  committee — 
brazenly  used  by  a  witness  without  the 
icnowledge  of  the  Senators — will  be  regarded 
favorably  by  those  who  believe  that  any- 
thing Is  fair  In  the  catching  of  a  crook.  But 
It  fills  with  consternation  those  who  believe 
that  a  man's  right  to  privacy  extends  to 
the  words  he  sp>eaks. 

The  unconsidered  approval  of  wiretaps  and 
other  electronic  devices  of  detection  lies  be- 
hind the  bland  admission  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  J.  Edgar  Hoover  that  the  FBI 
makes  wide  use  of  them.  The  officials  con- 
tend this  Is  proper  so  long  as  the  evidence 
obtained  Is  not  introduced  In  court.  In  this 
they  rely  on  a  Supreme  Court  decision  which 
rejected  wiretap  evidence. 

Yet,  as  another  committee  witness  pointed 
out.  the  Federal  Communications  Act  broad- 
ly forbids  the  use  of  wiretaps  by  anyone  ""for 
his  own  benefit  or  for  the  benefit  of  another 
not  entitled  thereto  "  The  only  persons  who 
seem  to  have  any  claim  to  wiretap  Informa- 
tion are  the  police  In  States  which  have  sanc- 
tioned the  dangerous  practice.  Other  States 
protect  telephone  communications,  and,  at 
least  by  implication,  they  protect  their  citiz- 
ens against  all  forms  of  electronic  snooping. 

If  only  the  apprehension  of  criminals 
were  Involved,  a  Federal  statute  might  be 
drafted  which  sanctioned  the  limited  use  of 
these  devices  In  specific  cases  and  for  spe- 
cific reasons.     Perhaps  an  attempt  should  be 


made  to  draft  such  a  law  But  their  use  al- 
ways  win  be  repugnant  because  of  the  de- 
vices— unlike  legal  search  and  seizure — are 
a  constant  temptation  to  total  eavesdropping 
on  Innocent  and  guilty  alike,  and  for  many 
a  purpose  other  than  law  enforcement 

It  Is  disturbing  that  the  police  and  the 
FBI  put  so  much  reliance  on  electronics. 
How  did  they  ever  catch  a  criminal  before 
this  method  was  available  to  them?  Must 
they,  and  every  "private  eye"  and  anybody 
else  who  has  a  few  hundred  dollars  for  one 
of  these  gadgeu  be  free  to  listen  where  and 
when  they  will?  Surely  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  electronic  snooping  devices 
should  be  strictly  regulated.  Or  are  we  to 
become  a  Nation  of  furUve  whisperers? 


(From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Dec    26, 

19591 
In  the  Houmvn 

Solon,  the  great  lawgiver  of  Athena,  said 
a  good  2.500  years  ago  that  JusUce  would 
not  prevail  unless  "those  who  are  not  In- 
jured feel  as  Indignant  as  those  who  are  " 
That  principle  underlies  the  BUI  of  Rights 
and  all  other  safeguards  of  our  liberties 
Those  who  made  these  rights  a  matter  of 
law  did  "feel  as  Indignant  as  those"  who 
were  Injured  But  do  very  many  Amerlcai^s 
today  share  this  feeling?  If  they  did.  would 
civil  rights  be  violated  as  often  as  they  are? 

The  Hennlngs  subcommittee  has  thrown 
further  light  on  the  widespread  use  of  wire- 
taps and  electronic  snooping  devices  even 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  Itself  Would 
this  be  the  case  if  Indignation  were  as  wide- 
spread as  Is  such  eavesdropping'  An  even 
more  aggravated  abuse  Is  the  arrest  and  Il- 
legal detention  by  the  police  of  suspects. 
A  Chicago  Judge  Is  mentioned  as  a  victim 
of  this  practice.  Persons  less  well  known 
are  In  greater  pcrfl.  And  even  lawbreakers 
have  a  right  to  prompt  arraignment  and 
speedy  trial. 

A  study  of  arrests  .ind  detentions  made  In 
Chicago  by  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  conservaUvely  suggesU  that  In  1956 
more  than  20.000  arresu  were  made  which 
Involved  detentions  of  more  than  17  hours 
before  those  arrested  were  "booked."  And 
the  record  of  other  cities  Is  believed  to  be 
no  better  Such  cases  have  occurred  In  St. 
Louis  Being  held  so  long  by  the  police 
without  even  being  allowed  to  use  a  tele- 
phone, for  all  practical  purposes,  may  be 
as  bad  as  being  subjected  to  the  third  degree. 

It  Is  easy  to  Imagine  how  the  average  citi- 
zen, especially  If  Innocent,  would  feel  If 
locked  up  for  a  day  or  longer  without  being 
able  to  call  his  family  or  a  lawyer  Yet 
many  susp>ects  are  treated  this  way.  and 
then  released  with  virtually  no  redress  Even 
the  condemnation  of  the  Supreme  Court  la 
of  no  avail  except  to  those  brought  to  trial 

Yet  this  limited  rule  of  the  Court  has 
arovised  the  protest  that  It  makes  It  too  diffi- 
cult for  the  police  to  capture  criminals. 
That  overlooks  the  Importance  to  the  Inno- 
cent of  speedy  arraignment  on  a  specific 
charge.  And  the  speedy  arraignment  of 
lawbreakers  should  not  be  a  handicap  to 
efficient  police  and  prosecutors  Holding  a 
man  behind  bars  until  he  confesses  In  sheer 
desperation  Is  not  a  reassuring  way  of  clear- 
ing up  unsolved  crimes.  It  Is  a  threat  to 
those  who  may  be  arrested  through  misad- 
venture, a  threat  which  should  be  Intoler- 
able to  public  opinion. 

(Prom  the  St   Louis  Post- Dispatch.  Dec    30. 
1959) 
The  "Secket"  REConDEiia 
■Willie    sympathetic     with     the     Hennlngs 
subcommittee's  efforts   to   find   out   why   so 
many  miniature  recording  devices  are  being 
bought  In  the  Government,  we  think  It  im- 
portant to  keep  In  perspective  the  fact  that 
neither  possession  nor  use  of  such  a  device 
Is  necessarily  sinister  or  even  Improper,  even 
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though  the  person  invo.vfd  shouid  not  be 
engaged  In  investigat.ve  work  Portable  aiid 
battery-pxiwered  retordtrs  are  legitimately 
u.sed  for  making  c>b(4ervti!ii>n.'  and  notes  and 
even  dictating  letters  on  inspecUon  or  field 
trips  and  [>erh.ip8  In  many  other  situations 
The  repreheiisible  use  of  Uiese  devices  it.  tor 
reoordiiig  the  conversation  ol  another  with- 
out hl.s  knowledge  If  inmx-ent  persons  are 
not  t<.)  be  hurt,  mere  (xjssesslon  of  a  m-inla- 
ture  recorder  b'.ughl  by  th<"  Government 
should  not  be  allowed  to  become  a  smear  by 
associa'aou." 


Tf\t  or  k  Te.eoram   Datbd  Jant-aby   5     1960. 
moM    .Ssmroi   Thomas   V     Hennings     Jr 

TO     THE     El)IT<>«     OF     THE     EDITORIAL     P.*G«:     OF 

THE   t>T.    Loris   FuST-DispATt  H    With    Hef- 

SBZMCE    TO    THE     ABOVE     EDITt^>RlAL 

Copies  of  la'^e  December  isfvies  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatrh  were  not  received  In 
my  office  vjntil  late  yesterday  s<j  this  is  the 
first  <>pF>ortunlty  I  have  had  to  com.ment  on 
the  ed;ti:>rlal  entitled  "The  Secret  Re- 
corders." publl.shed  r>ii  yf>ur  editorial  page 
Wednesday.    L>e<-eniher    30.    19hy 

I  appreciate  the  sympaihy  expresMKl  with 
the  hienate  Constitutional  Rights  t^alx-om- 
miltee's  efforts  to  find  out  why  so  many 
miniature  recrjrdlng  devices  are  being 
bought  In  the  G<jvfrnmient  and  I  note  that 
the  Post-Dlspatch  believes  that  use  of  these 
devices  for  recording  the  conversation  of 
other  persons  without  inelr  knowledge  is 
reprehensible 

So  that  there  will  not  be  any  misunder- 
standing, pe-haps  I  sl.ould  jX'liU  out  that 
I  have  not — and  neither  hiws  any  other 
member  of  the  subcommittee — drawn  any 
conclusion  t/j  date  that  the  mere  possession 
of  a  miniature  recording  device  is  neces- 
sarily sinister  or  even  lmprof>er  it  Is  true 
that  the  subcommittee  a^ked  witnesses 
appearing  tn  current  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject of  »  irt  tftj  p:  :.^  e  i  \  esdri  pplng  arid  the 
BUI  of  IligliLs  fiT  tticir  views  on  a  riumber 
©f  a.-^pectB  of  Wirt  tapping  and  secret  re- 
cording of  pounds  and  conversations  In 
this  connerli'm.  it  has  t>een  oi.ly  natural 
to  ask  questions  about  the  pi)RRlbiiity  of 
outlawli'.g  the  posses.'- 1 n r i  of  specified  equip- 
ment witli  the  Intent  Uj  use  it  for  prohib- 
ited purposes  New  York  State  presently 
has  such  a  law  Whether  stich  a  proposal  Is 
constitutional,  feasible,  desirable,  or  other- 
wise expressive  of  sound  public  policy  pre- 
sents questi.iris  appropriately  to  be  exam- 
ined by  tlie  subcon.mltt^^e  But  I  repeat 
that  no  c, inclusion  has  t>een  reached  nor 
In^pUed  by  the  subcoTumittee  that  mere 
p<>ssew;on  of  a  small  wire  or  tape  recorder 
U.    '.ir, proper   I'l    should    be   made   illegal 

When  mf.rmert.  during  the  course  of  a 
hearing  last  m.snth  by  the  subcommittee 
th;tt  tlie  Gr-r-cral  Services  Admlnistrat!  >n  of 
the  Federal  (i  vi-riimei.t  list*;  a  sj>eclfic  Item 
on  Its  price  list  for  sale  to  Federal  agencies 
and  offlcee,  I  directed  that  an  Inquiry  be 
made  to  a.scertjin  ho-*-  manv  (jf  these  devices 
had  been  rurchased  by  Federal  offices  In 
recent  years,  by  wh')m  and  for  what  pur- 
poses. The  specific  device  being  discussed  at 
that  moment  was  the  Mlnifon,  a  small  con- 
cealable  wire  recorder  manufactured  In 
Germany,  weighing  only  28  ounces  capable 
of  recording  f'  r  4  hours.  It  w:if  demon.ctrated 
to  the  subcommittee  by  an  investigator  wear- 
ing It  in  an  under-the-arm,  under-the-coat, 
holster  with  tJ-ie  mi.-rophone  attached  to  a 
necktie  clip,  or  disguised  as  a  wrist  watch 
My  initial  inquiry  therefore  was  specifically 
directed  to  purchase  and  use  of  the  Mlnifon 
although  It  Is  obvious  we  should  ask  the 
same  questions  abc^ut  sliTiilar  lightweight 
concealable,  portable  tape-  or  wire -recording 
ecjulpnnent.  and   that  we  are  doing 

Our  preliminary  Inquiry  discloses  that 
total  sales  ^m  Federal  offices  for  the  Mlnifon 
devices  and  accessories  were  as  folkiws  for 
the  fiscal  years  indicated:   •48,622  for  fiscal 


year   1957,   »55.244  for  fiscal  year  1968;   and 
$37,270  for  fiscal  ye«u-  1958. 

The  Government  price  for  the  4-hour 
recorder  is  listed  at  •289  50  and  for  the  2- 
hour  recorder  at  »249  50  Quantity  discounts 
apply  of  2^.1  percent  fry  1  to  5,  5  percent  for 
6  to  10  and  10  percent  on  11  or  more 
recorders 

A  preliminary  report  on  Government 
Hceiiries  and  rjfiices  which  have  purchased 
M:hif'  n  wire  recorders  In  the  second  half  of 
IQ.sg  furni!-hes  the  names  of  the  followmp 

Internal  Revenue  Service.  Washington. 
DC.  1.  US  Naval  Security  Station.  VViish- 
Ington.  D.C..  1;  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Bethesda  Md  2  Fort  Holablrd,  Baltimore, 
Md  7  District  Director.  Internal  Revenue 
-Service  Cleveland,  Ohio.  1.  Signal  Suppiy 
Officer  Decatur  111  3.  Veterans  Adminibtra- 
tlon  Hospital.  Phoenix,  Ariz  1,  Diiiinond 
Ordnance  Fuse  Laborauarles.  Washington, 
DC  ,  1 

To  date,  we  do  not  have  an  Indication 
of  the  stated  purposes  for  which  these  de- 
vices were  purchased. 

I  trust  that  this  Information  will  be  help- 
ful to  you. 

Your  thoughtful  editorial  of  December  22. 
1959.  entitled  "A  Nation  of  Whusperer.*-'' " 
Indicate*  our  common  concern  about  the  use 
of  these  electronic  devices.  It  Is  Indeed  a 
disturbing  subject  that  reqvilres  all  the  facts 
and  ail  the  thought  that  we  can  muster  In 
our  ret.pecUve  roles  as  Members  of  Congress, 
law  enforcement  officials,  commentators,  and 
plain  citizens. 

The  Senate  Constitutional  Rights  Subcom- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  chairman,  is  Interested 
in  reaching  a  better  understanding  of  ti,e 
present-day  use  of  wiretapping  and  elec- 
tronic eavesdropping  devices,  by  wliom  and 
for  what  purposes.  As  our  study  progresses 
we  expect  to  be  In  a  much  better  ptjsiii  in 
to  determine  whether  we  should  recommend 
further  restrictive  legislation,  permi.ssive 
laws,  or  that  no  further  statutes  be  enacted 
concerning  eiulier  w  .rctappiiig  or  e»ectruiuc 
llsteiiiug  devices  aiid  secret  recording  equip- 
ment. 

(From   the  Washington  Post    July    24    1958) 
Pri\atf    Line 

In  Coxsackie.  NY.  there  is  a  small  Inde- 
pendent telephone  company  with  a  ge.,eral 
manager  named  James  Warren  who  believes 
that  a  subscriber  who  pays  for  a  private 
telephone  Is  entitlc-d  to  privacy  In  the  use  of 
It.  This  old-fashioned  fa.'^tidiousness  got  Mr 
Warren  Into  serious  trouble  recently  State 
police  Investigating  gambling  came  to  him 
with  a  court  wiretap  order  authorizing  them 
to  tap  the  telephone  of  one  of  Mr  Warreris 
subscribers.  In  the  presence  of  the  ;>  lice, 
Mr.  Warren  notified  the  subscriber  that  his 
telephone  was  abtjut  to  be  tapped  So  the 
police  arrested  Mr  Warren  on  the  charge 
of  disclosing  the  content*  of  the  court  or- 
der ^an  Indictable  misdemeanor,  f  >r  which 
there  is  a  maximum  penalty  of  a  year  In 
Jail  and  a  $.SO0  fine 

Without  knowing  whether  Mr  Warren's 
subscriber  was  actually  enfiaged  in  pivmblmg 
and  without  knowing  the  [>reclse  term.s  of 
the  law  respecting  wiretapping  in  New  York 
I  a  State  which  permits  interception  of  tele- 
phone conversations  despite  an  act  of  Con- 
gre^.i^  forbiddme  such  Interception  i  ,  we  offer 
a  silent  cheer  for  Mr  Warren.  He  told  re- 
p>rters  that  he  considers  wlretappmc  an  un- 
warranted Invasion  of  an  Individual's  pri- 
vacy and  added  that  It  Is  high  time  some- 
body had  the  courage  to  stand  up  against 
such  an  Invasion  of  privacy  We  think  so, 
too  Mr  Warren's  attitude,  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate to  an  official  of  a  public  utility 
engaged  in  the  business  of  facilitating  com- 
munication between  Individuals.  Is  a  thor- 
oughly becoming  one  to  any  freeborn 
American. 


(From  Uie  Washington  Post   Dec.  12,  1959) 

POUCES    MOBUJZE    FOR    InVA&ION    OF   Of^ 

Privact 
fBy  George  Dixon) 

Without  a  formal  declaration  of  war.  we 
are  preparing  for  one  of  the  most  devastating 
Invasions  in  history — the  Invasion  of  privacy. 
We  are  mobilizing  forces  to  Invade  our  lives 
and   put   to  rout   our   innermost  secrets 

On  Capitol  Hill  the  Senators  are  studying 
eavefedropp.ng  equipment  that  Is  well-nigh 
undetectable  In  a  building  m  downtown 
Washington  the  International  AssociaUon  of 
Chiefs  of  Pulic-e  is  plottirig  a  campaign  to 
spy  secretly  upon  motorists  And  at  Forbes 
Air  Furce  Bise,  in  Topeka.  Kans..  they  have 
started  and  then  hastily  dropped,  an  around- 
the-cli>ck  check  on  the  airmen.  in:!udi:ig 
whfU  they  do  oS  duty  and  wrh  whom. 

When  1  dropped  in  on  the  Senate  Consti- 
tutional Rights  Subcommittee  the  soions 
were  watching  a  demonstration  of  eaves- 
dropp.ug  gadgets  by  a  San  Francisco  private 
eye  named  Harold  K  Llpset.  Looking  as 
nervous  as  If  he  expected  th?  coppers  from 
San  Francisco  Beat  to  muscle  in  on  him 
any  minute.  Siiamus  Lipset  first  showed 
pocket-sized  devices  that  can  be  lildden  in 
anybody's  living  room,  bedroom,  or  bath, 
and  which  start  working  automatically  at 
the  sound  of  a  voice 

One  of  these  instruments  would  have  to 
work  long  hours  if  pianted  m  the  Dixons' 
love  nest.  The  private  d:ck  said  it  would 
operate  24  hours  a  day  for  5  days  without 
running  down,  which  isn't  any  more  than 
I  can  do  M>;)reover.  I.  too  start  working 
a'Jtomatlcally  at  the  sound  of  a  voice — and 
you  can  guess  whose 

Subcommittee  Chairman  Thomas  C  HrN- 
NING5  Jr  .  Democrat,  of  Missouri,  didn't 
exactly  tell  Pri\ute  Eye  Lipset:  "I'm  from 
Missouri.  You've  got  to  show  me,"  but  he 
inq'jired  if  the  pocket  recorder  operated 
noiselessly  Tlie  "eye"  replied  that  It  was 
operating  right  under  Senator  Henninc.s' 
nose  picking  -up  everything  he  said  and 
recording  It. 

The  private  Investigator  then  pulled  off 
his  coat  and  re\ealed  a  recorder  strapped 
under  his  arm.pit,  the  way  his  TV'  coui.ter- 
partt  p:ick  a  rfxl  Lipset  explained  It  was 
liandy    for    tak.ng    down    c<pen  air    conversa- 

tUJl.S 

A  recorder  like  that  could  be  more  deadly 
than  a  gtin  A  gun-toter  Is  not  apt  to  shoot 
you  on  the  chance  that  you  will  talk  out  of 
turn  but  a  spy  with  one  of  those  things 
aimed  at  you  could  make  you  wish  for  the 
mercy  of  a  b'allet 

The  secret  spying  on  motorists  by  the 
chiefs  of  police  was  discli^sed  by  the  asso- 
ciation s  field  service  director.  Ray  Ash- 
worth,  who  said  the  U.S  PubUc  Health 
Service  granted  »209.515  for  the  snooping. 
He  said  concealed  devices  and  aerial  phrtos 
Will  be  employed  to  study  the  driving  habits 
of  aiitoists  who  won't  kr.ow  they  are  under 
observation. 

Ai-hworth  explained  that  drivers  wiil  be- 
have more  naturally  if  they  don't  know 
they're  being  watched,  and  It'll  be  easier  to 
detect  the  vagaries  that  go  to  make  acci- 
dents As  well  as  being  unconscionable  In- 
vaf.ion  of  privacy  this  could  be  almost  mur- 
derciusly  dangerous.  I  shudder  to  think  of 
one  lo'.ely  lady  with  whom  I  am  closely 
associated  l>ehaving  any  more  naturally  at 
the  wheel  of  a  car  than  she  does  when  she 
thinks   the   cops   are    looking. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  20  19591 
Dirty  BrsiNESS 
The  witnesses  who  appeared  last  week  be- 
fore Senator  Hennings  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee  were  virtually  unanimous  in 
the  view  that  wiretapping  Is.  at  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes  said    long   ago,   dirty   business.     Not 
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all  of  them  acrreed,  h^xever  w!th  ar.  tLvr- 
tion  by  the  same  Justice  !n  the  same  opinion 
that  "It  is  a  less  evii  that  some  -:r;rn.:..'i;3 
should  escape  than  that  the  Goverr.mpt-.t 
Biiould  pUy  an  Ignoble  part  "'  For  exampJe, 
Paul  Williams,  a  former  U  S.  attorney  la 
New  York,  told  the  subconunlttee  that,  al- 
though wlreUpplng  Is  dirty  business,  crime 
Is  even  dirtier;  and  he  went  on  to  declare: 
"Wiretapping  Is  so  important  that  New  Yjrlc 
wouldn't  bo  a  liv.ible  place  without  It  " 

Mr  Williams  invites  the  question  whether 
New  York  is  a  livable  place  with  wiretapping. 
TT.e  State  permits  its  police  to  tap  telephones 
w-.th  a  court  order.  According  to  a  study 
Just  published  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Bar  Association  Endowment, 
"mast  of  the  private  wiretapping  done  In  the 
world  Is  done  In  the  city  of  New  York."  and 
the  N^w  York  City  police  make  approximately 
20,000  wire  tins  a  year,  all  but  a  small  num- 
ber of  which  are  Illegal  In  the  sense  that 
they  are  set  up  by  plainclothes  policemen 
without  any  prior  court  authorization.  This 
hardly  makes  for  an  atmosphere  of  free  and 
comfortable  communication. 

W.retappir.r^  Is  not  only  dirty;  It  Is  also 
unlr.-s-ful.  This  wis  made  abundantly  clear 
by  another  Mr  Williams  who  appeared  before 
the  subcommittee — Edward  Bennett  Wil- 
liams, an  eminent  at*-orney.  Section  605  of 
tX\e  Federal  Communications  Act  says  very 
explicitly : 

'•No  person  not  being  authorized  by  the 
sender  shall  Intercept  and  diviilge  or  publish 
the  existence,  contents,  substance,  purport, 
effect,  or  meaning  of  such  Intercepted  com- 
munication to  any  p>erson  •  •  •  or  use  the 
same  or  any  information  therein  contained 
for  his  own  benefit  or  for  the  benefit  of  an- 
other not  entitled  thereto." 

Successive  Attorneys  General  have  argued 
that  this  section  makes  wiretapping  a  crime 
only  If  Its  fruits  are  published  or  divulged; 
and  this,  of  course,  Is  one  reason  why  evi- 
dence obtained  by  wiretapping  is  not  ad- 
missible In  any  Federal  court.  But  the  sec- 
tion al.so  forbids  any  use  of  Information 
obtained  by  a  wiretapper  for  his  own  benefit 
or  for  the  benefit  of  another.  To  tape  wires 
without  making  any  use  whatever  of  what 
the  wiretap  discloses  would  be  altogether 
sen-^eless. 

It  Is  unmistakably  plain  from  this  that 
whenever  any  Information  is  used  as  the 
product  of  a  wiretap.  In  New  York  or  any- 
where else  in  the  United  States  whether  with 
a  court  order  or  without,  an  act  of  Congress 
Is  violated.  It  is  no  less  plain  that  this  act 
of  Congress  l.s  violated  even  when  the  tapping 
Is  done  by  the  FBI,  whose  director  candidly 
acknowledges  that  It  taps  telephones  in  cases 
Involving  national  security.  The  law  pro- 
hibits any  use  for  any  purpose. 

Wiretapping,  as  Edward  Bennett  Williams 
put  it.  Is  rampant  In  this  country  today. 
And  the  reason  it  Is  rampant,  he  pointed  out, 
Is  that  law  enforcement  agencies  cannot  ef- 
fectively enforce  a  law  which  they  themselves 
violate.  The  Department  of  Justice  has  re- 
peatedly asked  Congress  to  change  the  law; 
Ccne-e-s  has  repeatedly  failed  to  do  so.  An- 
other subcommittee  witness,  Harris  Steln- 
bere  .lald  forcefully  that  the  use  of  "lawless 
methods  degrades  the  Government  which 
uses  them  "  Law  observance  Is  the  first  ob- 
ligation of  those  who  enforce  the  law. 


[Pr-m  the  Washl.igtrri  ?*ar,  Dec.  18.  1959] 
Not  So  Dirty  "  as  It  Sezms 
The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights  heard  witnesses  repeat  the  late 
Justice  Holmes'  comment  that  wiretapping 
Is  a  dirty  business."  But  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses, former  US.  Attorney  Paul  Wllllam-s, 
properly  pointed  out  that  "crime  Is  even 
dirtier."  Some  crimes  against  the  Federal 
or  State  g  .vernment  are  so  dirtv,  he  said. 
that  eavesdropping  by  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities   Is  fully   Justin- :      \Ve   agree. 


Is  ll.^ter.ing  In  on  a  !?':-rport»Hl  srv's  tele- 
phone ;i:.r'  s..  unethical  that  the  FBI  should 
allow  lt.self  to  hp  ir  no  evil  unless  the  plot- 
ters arp  warned  first  that  their  line  has  befn 
tapped? 

Is  wiretappine  s-ir'h  an  underhanle*!  wtv 
of  tra:  p'.n.^  a  kidnaper  that  hv  sh'-n.d  b.  p.  .  - 
mitted  free  use  of  hU  telephone  to  make  hla 
ransom  demands  on  the  parents  of  an  ab- 
ducted— and  poeslbly  slain — child? 

How  much  courtesy  and  consideration 
should  law  enforcement  ofBcers  be  required 
to  display  toward  a  vicious  criminal? 

We  strongly  endorse  Mr.  Williams'  recom- 
mendation that  wiretapping  be  legalized  by 
specific  Federal  legislation  and  that  use  of 
wiretap  evidence  in  kidnaping  and  national 
security  cases  be  permitted  by  law  In  Fed- 
eral courts.  The  whole  not-so-dlrty  busi- 
ness should  be  surrounded  with  careful  safe- 
guards against  abuses,  however,  with  the  au- 
thority for  specific  taps  vested  In  responsible 
oflBclals — such  as  the  Attorney  General  or  the 
Judges  of  Federal  or  State  courts. 

{From    the   Washington    (D.C.)    Labor.   Jan, 
31.   1959] 

COKGKESS      SHOITLD     EnD     THIS      "DlRTT 

Business  ' 
Labor  often  has  reported  on  the  growth  of 
two  kinds  of  modern  scientific  snooping^ 
wiretapping  and  eavesdropping — which  a 
great  Supreme  Court  Justice,  Louis  Brandels. 
once  called  a  dirty  business.  Now  a  particu- 
larly noteworthy  article  on  that  subject  has 
been  written  by  Bern  Price.  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  Associated  Press,  and  car- 
ried In  various  papers  across  the  country. 

"Here  (In  Washington)  you  have  the  un- 
easy feeling  that  half  the  people  in  town  are 
listening  to  the  other  half.  The  feeling  Is 
Justified.  In  large  part. 

"Washington,  headquarters  for  more  than 
25,000  Gov>?rnment-pald  Investigators,  has 
become  a  city  Infested  with  snoopers,  wire- 
tappers, and  eavesdroppers." 

The  article  explains  that.  In  wiretapping, 
an  actual  connection  Is  made  with  a  tele- 
phone wire,  £o  that  a  snooper  can  listen  in, 
and  this  Is  supposed  to  be  Illegal.  Oii  the 
other  band,  there  is  no  law  against  eaves- 
dropping, which  is  listening  In  on  conversa- 
tions by  means  of  modern  electronic  devices, 
without  any  connection  with  telephone  wires. 
'T^oyalty  probes,  security  checks,  and  as- 
sorted congressional  and  department  Investi- 
gations." the  article  says,  "apparently  have 
shredded  what  most  citizens  regard  as  their 
right  to  privacy.  Private  detectives  are  In 
the  act,  too.  Wiretapping  Is  not  confined 
to  Washington,  but  few  cities  offer  so  lush 
a  field  for  the  electronic  snooper — and  so 
many  rewards." 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights,  headed  by  Senator  Thomas  C. 
HzNNiNcs.  Democrat,  of  Missouri,  will  soon 
restune  Its  hearings  on  this  subject.  Price 
points  out.     Then  he  says: 

"Meanwhile,  the  wise  man  here  In  Wash- 
ington, especially  If  he  Is  of  some  Importance 
In  public  life,  keeps  In  mind  the  possibUlty 
that  even  the  walls  have  ears.  He  knows 
there  are  radio  transmitters  and  tape  record- 
ers which  can  be  carried  In  innocent-looking 
briefcases,  mounted  behind  pictures.  In- 
stalled In  lamps  or  In  desks,  or  carried  In 
shoulder  holsters.  Above  all,  he  Is  careful 
when  he  discusses  business  on  the  telephone. 
"A  lot  of  business  firms  are  using  private 
detectives  skilled  In  bugging  for  Industrial 
espionage.  A  police  captain  advised:  'If  you 
want  a  private  conversation  with  a  guy.  take 
him  to  a  turklsh  bath — and  don't  go  there 
too  often.' 

"Who  taps  wires?  Who  eavesdrops?"  the 
article  asks,  and  answers:  "More  than  40 
public  investigative  agencies  In  Washington 
and  Its  environs. 

"In  addition  to  the  regular  police  forces, 
there  are  Investigators  for  Congress,  the  FBli 


the  Secret  Service,  the  Civil  Service,  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  the  Post  Offlce.  all  three 
armed  services,  and  each  major  branch  of 
the  Government.  There  are  31  private  de- 
tective agencies" 

After  telling  much  more  about  this  modern 
snooping,  the  article  adds:  "All  this  poses  a 
fundamental  question  for  Americans:  At 
what  point  does  wiretapping  and  eavesdrop- 
ping begin  to  approximate  police  Intimida- 
tion and  political  thoueht  control?" 

Similarly.  Senator  Watnk  Mobs*.  Demo- 
crat, of  Oregon,  has  warned  that  the  rising 
wave  of  snooping  may  be  a  sign  that  this 
country  is  In  danger  of  becoming  a  police 
slate.  Senator  Hennings  feels  much  the 
same  way  about  It.  and  some  further  light 
on  the  subject  wlU  be  provided  by  hu  com- 
mittee's hearings. 

As  Labor  has  pointed  out  before,  such  an 
Inquiry  is  vitally  needed — and  so  U  action 
to    curb    this   dirty    business. 

[From  tlie  Providence  Journal.  Dee  17.  1959] 
Eayxsobopping  Isstrx  Draws  Ltttls  Lhtehkst 
(By  Frederic  W.  Collins) 
Washington — About  the  only  change 
that  seems  to  have  occurred  in  the  eaves- 
dropping business  In  20  years  ba«  been  In 
the  field  of  technical  Improvement 

Senator  Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Jr.,  Demo- 
crat, of  Missouri,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights,  has 
been  holding  hearings  this  week  on  wire- 
tapping, eavesdropping,  and  the  BUI  of 
Rights. 

Constitutional  rights  apparently  rank 
somewhere  below  cranberries,  payola,  broad- 
cast programs,  and  the  high  prices  for  drugs 
as  a  subject  of  public  concern.  Senator 
Hennings.  one  colleague,  one  staff  attorney, 
and  a  handful  of  spectators  and  reporters  are 
rattling  around  In  the  huge  Senate  caucus 
room. 

The  chummy  discussions  between  Senator 
Hennings  and  his  witnesses  could  as  easily, 
by  all  signs,  be  carried  on  across  a  luncheon 
Uble.  But  several  linear  feet  of  distance 
and  several  square  yards  of  mahogany  com- 
mittee table  destroy  the  Intimacy  of  their 
communication  and  reduce  It  to  lonely 
echoes  In  the  almost  empty  marble  chamber. 
It  was  Just  about  20  years  ago  that  a  wire- 
tap case  steeped  In  politics  bad  Rhode  Island 
by  the  ear.  It  Ls  Just  about  19 V4  years  since 
another  Senate  subconunlttee  looked  Into 
that  case  and  the  general  subject  ol  eaves- 
dropping. 

The  operation  at  Issue  then  Involved 
climbing  a  pole  with  a  roll  of  wire  and  con- 
necting the  right  "pairs"  to  a  lUtening  de- 
vice. Now,  as  Senator  Hennings  was  told, 
listening  In  can  be  done  without  an/  direct 
connection. 

Paul  W.  Williams,  a  former  U.S.  district 
attorney  In  New  York,  explained  listening  by 
"the  Induction  method — you  Just  lay  a  wire 
down  beside  the  telephone  line  and  you  can 
hear  the  conversation. 

"Or,"  he  said,  "You  dont  even  have  to  be 
in  the  same  room.  You  can  hang  a  device  on 
a  wall  In  the  next  room.  Or,~  he  said,  "the 
old-fashioned  direct  connection  can  be 
used." 

Earlier  wltnesse*  showed  pocket-sized  de- 
vices, easy  to  conceal  In  a  room,  which  would 
start  recording  at  the  sound  of  a  voice. 
One  transmitter  would  run  for  ft  days.  24 
hours  a  day.  before  Its  batterle*  run  down. 
A  recording  device  worn  unnotlceably  In  a 
holster  under  a  suit  coat  was  displayed. 

Against  these  modem  marvels,  the  issues 
stood  unchanged.  There  were  still  the  fre- 
quent references  to  the  characterization  of 
wiretapping  as  "a  dirty  business"  by  the  late 
Justice  Holmes.  There  are  the  arguments  by 
prosecutors,  like  Mr.  Williams,  that  law  en- 
forcement requires  wiretapping — under  ap- 
propriate safeguards,  of  course.     And   there 
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are  counterargument*  in  favor  of  defending 
individuals  against  invasion  of  their  privacy. 
by  denying  ofBclals  any  more  leeway  than 
they  have  now 

Senator  He.nnings  in  regarded  as  being 
Just  about  as  sincere  in  his  dedication  to 
the  protection  of  individual  rights  as  any 
Member  of  the  Senate.  A  former  pri>secutor. 
greatly  respected  as  a  coiistuutiona;  lawyer, 
he  remarked  rather  wearily  to  Mr  Wi^.tm." 
yesterday: 

"Government  ofBclals  are  violating  the 
law  now.  We  have  evidence.  You'd  like  to 
have  them  do  it  legally." 

But  he  Is  conscientiously  steering  clear  of 
conclusions.  He  recognizes  three  schools  of 
thought:  Those  who  think  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping  should  be  banned  completely 
as  destructive  of  private  freedom;  those 
who  would  authorize  law  enforcement  ofB- 
cers to  use  the  latest  devices  In  coping  with 
crime,  and  use  the  results  In  prosecution; 
and  those  who  favor  strictly  private  use  of 
such  devices,  totally  unrelated  to  crime. 

He  sees  little  ground  for  compromise 
among  those  views  Perhaps  his  own  was 
disclosed  when  he  remarked  at  the  opening 
session  on  Tuesday  that  the  day  marked  the 
168th  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the 
BUI  of  Rights. 


clsely  nil.  Nor  have  we  seen  any  disposition 
anywhere  to  follow  up  Uiis  disregard  of  law 
and  regulation. 


[Prom  the  Baltimore  Morning  Sun.  Dec.  23, 
1959) 

Conitdbntial 

The  vexed  question  of  wiretapping  and 
other  electronic  spying  has  been  getting  an- 
other going  over,  this  time  by  Senator  Hen- 
NiNGfi's  subcommittee.  All  agree  that  wire- 
tapping is.  In  the  late  Justice  Holmes's 
words,  "a  dirty  business."  From  that  fol- 
lows the  argument  about  whether  ends  Jus- 
tify the  means,  proper  legal  control  of  their 
use.  and  so  forth. 

One  question  that  gets  little  attention, 
however,  is  whether  the  best  laws  and  regu- 
lations Imaginable  can  really  control  wire- 
tapping and  the  use  of  the  results  so 
obtained.  Laws  and  regulations  are  far  from 
foolproof.  In  spite  of  the  widely  held  belief 
In  this  country  that  all  you  have  to  do  to 
correct  or  prevent   an  evil  Is  to  pass  a  law. 

We  cite  an  example — namely,  the  unau- 
thorized use  of  wiretapping  Information  in 
that  kangaroo  court  set  up  last  spring  by 
members  of  the  city  delegation  at  Annapolis 
to  get  Police  Commissioner  Hepbron. 

General  Order  No.  8533  of  the  police  de- 
partment, governing  the  use  of  wiretap  In- 
formation, runs  to  four  pages  and  reads  like 
a  model  document  It  Includes  the  follow- 
ing: 

"3(b)  All  requests  or  suggestions  for  In- 
terception of  communications,  all  applica- 
tions to  a  covirt,  all  court  orders,  all  tapes 
and  recordings,  ail  reports,  and  all  other 
records,  writings,  or  Information  concerning 
interception  of  communications  sliall  be 
considered  strictly  confidential  by  every 
member  of  this  Department  and  all  knowl- 
edge or  Information  relating  thereto  shall  be 
restricted  to  thoee  persons  authorized  by  law 
and  this  order  on  a  'need-to-know'  basis. 
All  matters  relating  to  Interception  of  com- 
munications shall  be  conducted  In  such  a 
manner  and  with  such  precautions  as  to  In- 
jure this  confidential  treatment." 

Yet  most  of  the  testimony  In  that  hearing 
was  based  on  wiretap  Information  which 
former  Chief  Inspector  Ford  ( who  retired  so 
abruptly  in  December  1957;  had  taken  from 
police  department  fllf^  before  retiring 
There  Is  no  evidence  that  he  had  formal 
authorization  to  do  this  Even  if  he  had, 
there  was  no  authority  to  divulge  this  infor- 
mation in  an  Informal,  open  hearing  of  this 
kind 

Maryland  wiretap  law  reads  well.  Gen- 
eral Qrd«-  No.  86,'^:j  '■t^'uin  well  Their  p  wer 
to   restrain    provt-d    ii,    Liu.>:    cape   x-o  bo    pre- 


[From  the  Wilmington  (Del  i  Morning  News, 
Dec.  21.  1969] 

ASSIGNMFNT;     WA.SHINGTON 

I  By  Ed  Korerba) 

Washington,  December  20. — It  was  with 
sagging  relief  that  I  walked  Into  the  old 
stomping  grounds  of  our  Senate  caucus 
room,  the  place  where  everybody  practices 
the  art  of  free  expression. 

Reason  for  this  sense  of  utter  mental  re- 
laxation was  that  now,  at  last,  I  had  free- 
dom to  talk  without  the  overbearing  fear 
of  being  bugged  by  hidden  microphones. 

In  Czechoslovakia,  I  had  good  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  Commies  went  so  far  as  to 
slip  a  miniature  wire  recorder  Into  the  lining 
of  my  overcoat  while  I  slept  at  night,  to  re- 
cord my  next  day's  activities. 

But.  now.  this  was  America.  This  was  the 
Senate  caucus  room.  And  the  first  thing  I 
discovered  was  that  the  place  was  bugged. 

A  wire  recorder  was  spinning  away  secretly 
even  while  a  Senator  was  wondering  out  loud 
how  those  gadgets  work.  Senator  Thomas 
C.  Hennings.  Jr..  Democrat,  of  Missouri,  had 
called  together  his  constitutional  rights  sub- 
committee to  look  Into  the  constitutionality 
of  mechanical  snooping. 

One  witness  was  Harold  Llpset,  a  private 
Investigator  from  San  Francisco.  When  he 
started  to  explain  to  the  subcommittee  how 
simple  it  was  to  tap  public  and  private  sound 
waves,  the  man  from  Missouri  wanted  to  be 
shown.     So   the  Investigator   showed   him. 

He  peeled  off  his  coal  and  right  there 
under  his  armpit,  like  a  .45  In  a  holster,  was 
a  miniature  recorder  that  no  one  knew  was 
there.  Another  recorder,  placed  discretely  40 
feet  away,  was  taking  down  the  dialogue 
without  the  use  of  wires  or  hands,  and 
without  a  peep. 

I  recall  last  year,  at  a  New  York  conven- 
tion, a  sound  salesman  tried  to  sell  me  a  $500 
outfit  that  could  pick  up  whispers  on  the 
run  from  100  feet  away. 

Now.  some  of  those  sensitive  little  snakes 
in  the  grass  cost  around  $300,  but  with 
heavy  production  the  price  could  drop  to  a 
fraction  of  that. 

The  caucus  room  demonstration  left  me  al- 
most speechless.  And  that's  why  I'm  going 
to  stay  if  Congress  doesn't  outlaw  thoee 
miniature  monsters. 

Can  you  imagine  what  would  happen  to 
this  country  If  those  recorders  got  as  popular 
as  TV  sets  and  everybody  owned  one?  For 
one  thing.  It  would  destroy  the  exciting  past- 
tlme  of  gossip.  We'd  have  a  million  noiseless 
spies  In  our  midst. 

You  can  see  what  would  happen  to  Gussie 
the  Gossip.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  her 
phone  would  rmg  The  voice  on  the  other 
end  would  say:  "Gussie,  I  have  Just  played 
back  my  recorder,  and  I  resent  what  you  said 
about  me  at  the  party  last  night  when  I  left 
the  bridge  table  to  go  to  the  powder  room." 

And  Gussie  would  retort:  "Well,  I  don't 
recall  what  I  said  because  I  had  my  recorder 
beamed  at  the  next  table,  and  from  the  play- 
back I  Just  learned  what  the  girls  picked  up 
from  you  when  you  were  saying  those  nasty 
things  about  me  in  the  powder  room  " 

Unless  Congress  passes  some  laws,  our 
only  escape  to  privacy  will  be  to  the  cellar. 


(Prom  the  New  Orleans  Tlmes-Plcayune, 

Dec    12,  1959) 

DANCKEors  Habits — Better  Stop    Em 
In  case  you  are  going  to  stop  eating,  why 
not  stc^  talking,   too?     As  you   know   from 
recent  news  reports,  both  practices  arc  dan- 
gerous. 

If  you  eat  you  might  get  a  chemical  p<iison 
(cancer  possibilities  i ,  ae  the  pronouncements 
have    shown.      If    you    talk    you    m.pht    get 


blackmailed,  as  a  Senate  Constitutional 
Rights  Committee  disclosure  has  indicated 

It  probably  will  be  consoime  to  some  peo- 
ple to  know  that  some  slight  precautions  can 
be  taken  against  having  private  conversa- 
tions recorded  and  used  for  blackmail  or 
other  purposes.  But  even  this  uncertain 
saiety  is  reserved  for  alert  peL>ple  who  look 
into  the  old  cigarette  cases  around  the  desk 
for  midget  voice  recorders,  and  keep  an  eye 
on  that  thing  on  the  other  fellow's  wrist  that 
passes  as  a  watch. 

A  private  detective  demonstrated  one  of 
the  midget  electronic  devices  to  Senator 
Tom  Hennings  In  committee.  The  Senator 
caught  the  significance  of  It  Instanter.  and 
hurried  Investigators  out  to  find  "If  those 
worthies  down  Constitution  Avenue"  (bu- 
reaucrats) were  using  them  to  eavesdrop  on 
unsuspecting  people. 

The  Senator  could  be  optimistic  about 
the  chances  of  finding  a  culprit  because  the 
things  cost  about  $300  now,  and  the  Govern- 
ment records  would  show  If  any  were 
bought.  But  the  solon's  good  luck,  if  he 
has  any.  won't  mean  a  thing  to  Smith  or 
Jones  who  thinks  he  can  have  a  little  head- 
to-head  talk  with  a  fellow  he  has  seen 
around  a  good  deal.  Prices  will  come  down^ 
for  the  used  kinds,  anyhow — and  the  time 
may  come  when  no  good  eavesdropper  would 
be  caught  without  a  gadget. 

So  you  see,  If  you  want  to  play  it  really 
safe  (100  percent  social  security),  you'll 
have  to  quit  doing  the  things  that  are  dan- 
gerous to  you.    Don't  eat:  don't  speak. 


WIRETAPPING   IN   THE   UNITED 
KINGDOM 

Mr.  HENNINGS,  Mr  P.-e.-^ident,  the 
question  of  wiretapping  of  private  tele- 
phone lines  has  lately  become  a  subject 
of  considerable  interest  m  the  United 
Kmgdom.  Sharp  debat^e  m  the  House  of 
Commons  has  led  to  the  appointment  of 
a  Committee  of  Privy  Councillors  to 
study  what  to  do  about  evidence  col- 
lected by  police  wiretaps.  I  feel  that  it 
would  be  enlightening  to  include  m  the 
Congressional  Record  two  news  reports 
on  the  controversy;  an  excerpt  froni  an 
editorial  appearing  m  the  London  Times 
of  December  7.  1959,  and.  finally,  a  por- 
tion of  the  debate  in  the  Hou.se  of  Com- 
mons on  December  16,  1959.  which  states 
the  problem  and  'which  became  so  in- 
tense that  one  Member  of  Parliament 
arose  and  observed:  "Really.  This  de- 
bate IS  becoming  like  a  beer  garden." 

Therefore,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 
have  various  items  printed  m  the  Recors 
at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  bem.?  no  ob.iection.  the  iiems 
were  ordered  to  be  prmi-ed  :n  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  W^ashlngton  (DC.)   Evening  Star, 
Dec.  17.  1959] 

LABORrrEs  Lose  Wiretap  Debate 
London,  December  17. — The  government 
last  night  defeated  a  censure  motion  in  the 
House  of  Commons  after  a  sharp  det)ftte  on 
police  tapping  of  private  phone  lines.  The 
vote  was  336-238. 

Home  Secretary  Richard  A  Butler  declared 
there  is  no  wide.<;pread  wiretapping.  At  the 
sfune  time  he  said  he  i£  setting  up  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  whether  evidence  col- 
lected by  this  means  should  be  handed  over 
to  professional  disciplinary   t)Odies. 

'Wiretapping  became  a  national  contro- 
versy recently  after  disclosure  that  a  i>olice 
t-^p  led  to  the  barring  of  a  physician  from 
practicing  his  prtifesslon.  The  General  Med- 
ical Council  struck  him  off  Its  register  for 
infamous  conduct  after  police  were  directed 
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to  produce  a  .-f>corU  of  a  phone  call  between 
the  doctor  and  a  woman  patient  The  police 
had  tapped  the  phone  at  the  woman's 
request. 

Tlie  cen.-?-;re  motion,  filed  bv  L<tb..rit£ 
Patrick  G  .rd  .n  Walker,  regretted  Mr.  But- 
ler's failure  to  Insure  that  no  telephone 
conversation  would  be  intercepted  without 
bis  express  permission. 


[Fnm    ^•.-   Christian  Science  Monitor.  Dec 
17.  19591 

Britain-  To  Investicatk  Phone  Tapping 
(By  Peter  Lyne) 

London.— Following  a  rumpus  in  West- 
minster over  phone  tapping  by  the  police, 
the  Macmillan  government  will  set  up  a 
committee  of  Inquiry  to  investigate  tele- 
phone interception  by  the  police  and  the 
use   made   of   Information    thus  obtained. 

Home  Secretary  Richard  A.  Butler  gave 
this  news  to  the  Commons  on  the  night  of 
December  16  after  the  Labor  opposition  had 
moved  a  motion  of  censure  on  the  Govern- 
ment arising  out  of  the  case  of  Dr  Ken- 
neth Fox.  Dr.  Fox  was  disqualified  from 
practicmg  by  the  General  Medical  Council 
largely  on  evidence  obtained  by  police  phoue 
tapping. 

The  police  had  acted  on  a  deputy  coroner's 
request  oecavise  the  suicide  of  a  woman  was 
involved  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Butler's  case  has  been  that  with  the 
subscriber's  consent  the  police  listened  on 
a  private  telephone  extension  in  the  course 
c :     rlmlnal  investigation. 

Mr  Butler  explained  that  the  soUcitor  to 
t..-  Gpp.-ral  Medical  Council  learned  from 
the  subscriber  that  a  record  of  the  conversa- 
tion had  been  made  and  subpenaed  the 
police  to  produce  it. 

According  to  the  Home  Secretary,  when 
the  subpena  was  received  he  was  consulted 
on  whether  the  subpena  should  be  com- 
p.led  with.  He  accepted  the  advice  given 
to  him  th.-;t  It  should. 

It  Tth  r  xords.  Mr.  Butler  refused  to  in- 
tPr  e::p  .A  d  this  was  largely  the  basis  of 
t».L-  i^a.^  r  L..  u-ge  against  him. 

I  OPPOSITION    STATED 

In  the  Commons  debate  on  the  night  of 
December  16,  Labor  spokesman.  Patrick  Gor- 
don Walker,  protested  that  it  was  not  just 
a  case  of  the  police  listening  in. 

Mr.  Gordon  Walker  told  the  Commons. 
Tne  police  first  of  all  Instigate  a  conversa- 
t:  n,  then  they  deliberately  and  secreUy 
listen  to  it  and  record  it. 

"They  record  the  words  of  a  man  who 
kne-:v  nothing  about  It  In  order  to  incrlml- 
na*:?  him. 

"Unu-c,  ,-..  stoutly  announce  and  confirm 
that  every  citizen  must  have  an  assurance 
t..at  this  sort  of  thing  does  not  happen 
w.t...  ut  the  Home  Secretary's  warrant,  then 
c;.-  ..berty  is  threatened." 

^^,-  Gordon  Walker  continued:  "Every  citi- 
ze::  -^ho  uses  any  means  of  communication 
provided  by  the  state  should  have  an  abso- 
lute as.suranr^  th^t  his  communications,  his 
tal.<.  or  :et-»rs  should  not  be  intercepted 
by  tne  a^-eats  of  the  state  without  a 
warrant." 

WAR?.  A  NT    NOT    NEEDED? 

A--ordir.g  to  Mr.  Gordon  Walker  it  had 
b-  :  .:.  rally  assumed  that  the  Home  Sec- 
r^-irys  warrant  was  necessary  for  every 
phone  Interception.  But  now  it  appeared 
that  any  policeman  could  Intercept  any  con- 
■rorsatlon  at  his  own  discretion  and  without 
a  warrant. 

M-    Gordon   W.:k-r  saM   he   thought   the 

tor^'c-^Z' -'''''''    ■''  ^  T'"°"^  ^^  ^°'^  applying 
i  '        •        ■       '^e    to   prevent   the   police 

from    har.i     .-        .,    the    transcript    of    the 

£  °?,^ ''•"'■■ ''"^^--^   ^   '-^-^   General   Medical 

i^  ^UllCil, 


MOTION    DErE.1T  ED 

Mr  Butler  sharply  protested  against  what 
Mr.  Gordon  Walker  was  implying.  He  said 
this  method  of  investigation  was  very  spar- 
ingly used.  But  he  announced  the  setting 
up  of  the  committee  of  inquiry. 

The  Commons  defeated  the  opposiUon's 
censure  motion  by  336  votes  to  238 

Earlier.  Prime  Minister  Harold  Macmillan 
announced  another  and  must  wider  inquiry 
A  royal  commission  will  review  the  consti- 
tutional position  of  the  police,  and  in  par- 
ticular their  relationship  with  the  public 

The  chairman  is  to  be  Sir  Henry  Wlllink 
eminent  lawyer  and  master  of  Magdalene 
College.  Cambridge. 

There  is  welcome  from  all  sides  of  the 
Commons  for  this  move,  because  in  many 
respects  relations  between  police  and  public 
seem  to  have  deteriorated  lately  in  Britain. 
Pol-ce  pay  will  also  be  reviewed  An  in- 
adequate wage  standard  is  considered  one 
of  the  reasons  London's  police  force  Is  under- 
manned at  the  moment. 
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ExcEHPr  From  the  Times.  Londow,  DiceMBXR 
7,   1959 

Eavesdropping  is  distasteful  and  more  is 
needed  than  emerged  on  Wednesday  to 
satisfy  people  that  this  commonplace  device 
of  police  states  will  be  used  in  our  free  so- 
ciety only  for  compelling  reasons  affecting 
the  coiu-se  of  Justice  at  its  gravest  and  then 
with  the  prior  consent  of  high  authority. 

When  so  used  its  results  should  be  firmly 
put  out  of  reach  of  even  so  responsible  and 
e.ssentlal  a  body  as  the  General  Medical 
Council.  The  council  performs,  of  course 
disciplinary  functions  of  the  highest  social 
value.  But  it  does  not  constitute  a  court 
o.  law,  and  to  supply  it  with  evidence  fur- 
tively collected  for  the  purposes  of  Justice 
and.  in  that  context,  available  only  under 
the  known  safegviards  of  our  legal  system 
is  surely  indefensible.  There  la  something 
peculiarly  repugnant  about  words  taken 
down,  unknown  to  their  speaker,  by  a  police 
recording  instrument,  being  used  for  a  quite 
d-fferent  purpose,  where  no  breach  of  the 
law  is  Involved. 


Excerpts     Prom     Parliamentary     Debatks. 
House  or  Commons,  December  16,  1959 

telephone  TAPPING 

Mr.  Gordon  Walker  (Smethwlck)  I  beg 
to  move  that  this  House  regrets  the  failure 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment to  insure  that  no  telephone  con- 
versations should  be  intercepted  without  his 
express  warrant  and  that  material  obtained 
by  Interception  should  in  no  circumsUnces 
be  made  available  to  any  body  or  person 
Whatever  outside  the  public  service;  and  calls 
upon  Her  Majesty's  government  to  carry  into 
effect  their  acceptance  of  the  recommenda- 
tions in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
ftivy  Councillors  appointed  to  Inquire  Into 
the  Interception  of  communicaUons.  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  on  November  28  1957 
Command  Paper  No.  283. 

This  motion  raises   two  distinct  but  re- 
lated issues.     The  first  concerns   the  Inter- 
ception of  a  telephone  conversation  without 
the  warrant  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the   second   issue  goes   to  the   disclosure  of 
material    obtained    by    interception    outside 
the  public  service   to  a  domestic  tribunal 
Beth  of  these  are  of  the  highest  importance 
for  the  liberty  of  the  subject.     Both  are  at- 
tended  by  some  difflculties.     But    in    both 
th?se  aspects  of  the  problem,  as  it  seems  to 
us.    the    Secretary    of    State    ha«    acted    in 
breach  of  the  acceptance  by  the  Prime  Min- 
ister on  October  3.  1967.  of  the  Birkett  Com- 
mittee Report. 

I  should  like  to  take  the  two  issues,  related 
?Ls  t.1-7  aj^.  separately  and  In  turn  and  to 
6:.--t  A.th  the  queeUoa  of  interception.    The 


right  honorable  gentleman  argued— this  ar- 
gument has  been  taken  up  by  a  number  of 
newspapers— that,  in  thU  case  the  llstenine 
In  was  done  with  the  consent  of  one  party 
and  wa«  done  on  an  extenalon  tt  really  is 
nothing  more  than  a  case  of  eavesdropping 

^,°^.'*^^l"i'*  '"^  ""*""  ''■°™  »  policeman 
hiding  behind  a  curtain  to  catch  a  black- 
mailer. Therefore,  it  u  argued  that  the  po- 
lice must  have  this  sort  of  power  in  order 
to  make  effecUve  criminal  Inquiries 

I   wish   to  make  one  thing  clear  straight 
away.    The  argument  between  u«  here  is  not 
about  whether  or  not  the  police  should  have 
the  sort  of  power  they  used  in  thU  case     We 
are  saying  they  should  not  use  the  power  off 
their  own  bat.  that  they  should  have  applied 
for  a  warrant  to  the  Secretary  of  SUte     The 
right  honorable  gentleman  then  would  have 
had  to  decide  whether  this  was  a  proper  ca^e 
for  the  application  for  a  warrant,  whether  It 
fell  within  the  sphere  of  crimes  and  types  of 
offenses   for   which    Interception    U   permis- 
sible.   To  say  that  a  warrant  is  necessary  in 
this  case  is  no  more  to  deprive  the  police  of 
the  power  to  intercept  than  saying  that  a 
search  warrant  is  necessary  deprive*  the  po- 
Ucf-  of  the  power  to  search. 

Those   who  argue— this  has  been   argned 
in    many   quarters,    including   some   liberal- 
minded  newspapers— that  this  U  only  a  ca^e 
Of  legitimate  eavesdropping  seem  to  me  to 
be  on  a  rather  dangerous  and  slippery  slope 
The  line  running  from  eavesdropping  all  the 
way  to  telephone  tapping  Is  a  line  m.ade  up 
of  a  series  of  gradations,  and  It  U  not  at  all 
ea.sy   to   draw  a  logical   line  of  distinction. 
After  all,  telephone  tapping  Itself  u  only  a 
form    of    eavesdropping,    and    one   mu.^t    be 
very  careful  how  far  one  carries  this  eaves- 
dropping argument.     One   can   only  distin- 
guish   between    eavesdropping    oo    the    one 
hand   and   telephone  tapping  on    the  other 
because    one   draws   an    arbitrary    line— not 
one  which  can  be  wholly  defended  In  logic— 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  secur- 
ing of  our  liberties.     Just  becauae  It  is  not 
easy  to  draw  a  clear  and  logical  line    It  Is 
absolutely  essential  to  draw  a  clear  and  f^rm 
line  in  these  matters  and  to  draw  It  deci- 
sively on  the  side  of  liberty. 

I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to 
these  difficult  questions,  both  as  a  member 
of  the  Birkett  committee  and  In  thU  matter 
as  soon  as  the  facts  which  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing first  became  known  to  us.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  point  at  which  we  must  draw 
a  clear  line,  even  though  it  be  a  little  arbi- 
trary. If  our  liberties  are  not  to  alip  and 
slide  from  us.  is,  first,  at  the  point  where 
the  police  come  in,  and  second,  where  a 
telephone  is  concerned.  It  seems  to  me  that 
one  must  cling  to  those  two  points  or  one 
Is  m  grave  danger  of  being  led  Into  very 
perilous  paths,  as  I  think  the  fact*  of  this 
case  show. 

It  was  not — as  the  right  honorable  gentle- 
man kept  on  Implying  when  answering  ques- 
tions on  December  »— Just  somebody  listen- 
Ing  in  on  an  extension,     it  w.as  the  police 
listening  in.     Ifow  let  us  consider  what  the 
police    did    without    a    warrant    authorizing 
them  to  do  it.     They  first  of  all  insUgated  a 
conversation  and  then  they  deliberately  and 
secreUy   listened   to   that   conversation   and 
recorded  it.     They  recorded  the  words  of  a 
man,    who   knew   nothing   about   what   was 
happening,   with   the  aim   of  IncrlmlnaUng 
him.    And  all  that  was  done  without  a  war- 
rant.    I  say  that  our  liberties  are  really  in 
danger  unless  we  stouUy  announce  and  af- 
firm that  every  citizen  in  this  country  must 
have  the  abaolute  assurance  that  this  sort 
of  thing:  does  not  happen,  that  this  sort  of 
action    Is    not   done   to   him    by    the   poUce 
without    the    warrant    ot    the    secret  arr    of 
State.     I    think    that    equaiiy    v.»    ^,-i    into 
danger  unless   we  draw  a   Un.^    ^•    ;    ^    tirm 
line.    Ijetween    eaveedropplng    >u    Itu^c    >.;id 
eavesdropping  on   the  telephone. 
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FEDERAL   ELECTIONS    ACT   OP    1959 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Butler  In  the  chair).  Is  there  further 
morninjr  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  Is  closed. 

The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  'S. 
2436)  to  revise  the  Federal  election  laws, 
to  prev(mt  corrupt  practices  in  Federal 
elections,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PREStDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  HenningsJ,  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Keating  J. 


REVISION  OP  CONNALLY  AMEND- 
MENl  :  A  DUTY  THE  SENATE  MUST 
NOT  SHIRK 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  com- 
ments on  the  cold-war  struggle  are  most 
frequently  expressed  in  terms  of  com- 
parisons between  military  capability, 
economic  development,  and  prop>aganda 
effectiveness.  These  are,  indeed,  the 
vital  wcipons  of  the  cold  war,  and  they 
deserve  critical  analysis.  They  are  not^ 
however,  the  objectives  of  this  unprece- 
dented conflict. 

The  world  situation  does  require  that 
we  mair.tain  a  defense  force  second  to 
none,  that  we  presei-ve  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  economy,  and  that  we  refute  the 
lies  and  distortions  of  the  international 
Commuriist  conspiracy.  But  these  are 
only  th«;  methods  of  struggle,  not  its 
goals.  I  believe  that  there  has  been  too 
little  discussion  of  the  American  mission 
in  the  cold  war  and  too  much  confusion 
between  means  and  ends. 

One  Djason  for  this  confusion  Is  that 
It  Is  muoh  easier  to  debate  tactics  than 
it  Is  to  define  stratepy.  The  armchair 
generals  have  had  a  field  day  on  such 
subjects  as  the  missile  gap.  the  merits 
of  one  r-x-ket  over  anotlier,  the  need  for 
more  nuclear  submarines  or  more  air- 
craft caiTiers.  The  economists  can  sup- 
ply us  w.th  dally  tomes  on  Rross  national 
productf,  production  techniques,  and 
standards  of  living.  I  do  not  want  to 
undermine  the  importance  of  these  sub- 
jects, but  I  do  want  to  emphasize  my 
belief  that  In  America  the  discussion  of 
principlt.'s  should  get  at  least  as  much 
attention  as  the  discussion  of  statistics. 

I  want  to  discuss  today  one  of  these 
much-neglected  principles  In  the  hope 
that  mj-  remarks  will  center  attention 
on  an  important  goal  of  America's  cold- 
war  efforts:  namely,  advancement  of  the 
rule  of  law  in  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes. 

This  goal  Is  uniquely  related  to  our 
American  heritage.  Our  land  was  set- 
tled by  people  escaping  tyranny.  Our 
Government  was  established  and  nur- 
tured bj"  men  dedicated  to  freedom  aiid 
Justice.  While  we  have  not  yet  achieved 
equal  justice  for  all  our  citizens,  we  have 
made  constant  progress.  In  our  Nation 
there  is  a  passion  for  justice  and  a  feel- 
ing alm')st  of  reverence  toward  the  law. 

Communism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
materia' istic  and  exp>edient  sj'stem.  Its 
theology  is  the  philosophy  of  Marx  and 


Engels.  Its  god.  whatever  dictxaor  holds 
sway.  Communists  regard  our  laws  as 
a  bourgeois  invention  and  their  own  as 
simply  another  means  of  consolidating 
the  power  of  the  ruling  clique  Justice 
in  the  Communist  block  is  what  the  dic- 
tator decrees.  Theirs  is  a  government 
by  foi-ce.  not  of  law. 

We  Americans  aie  proud  of  our  herit- 
age. But  pride  is  not  enough.  I  believe 
we  have  a  duty  to  future  generations  of 
the  world  to  preserve  and  foster  the  rule 
of  law.  This  is  a  sacred  mission  stem- 
ming from  our  inheritance  of  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom  and  justice.  Let  it  be 
recorded  in  the  history  of  freedom  that 
America  met  its  duty. 

This,  then,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
we  have  engiaged  Russia  in  a  cold  war. 
This  ideal  of  a  rule  of  law  gives  an  al- 
most spiritual  purpose  to  our  struggle. 
For  the  law,  after  all.  protects  our  re- 
ligious worship,  as  one  of  our  inalienable 
rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  If  Russia  and  its  ally.  Red 
China,  were  ever  victorious  in  the  cold 
war,  one  of  their  first  measures  would  be 
to  destroy  the  rule  of  law.  Is  any  sacri- 
fice too  great  to  prevent  such  a  calamity? 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  can 
demonstrate  its  faith  in  the  rule  of  law 
by  strengthening  the  International  Court 
of  Justice.  This  tribunal  was  created  by 
the  United  Nations  especially  to  apply 
the  rule  of  law  to  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes.  In  keeping  with  our 
traditions,  the  United  States  should  be 
one  of  its  stanchest  supporters. 

The  fact  is  that  the  United  States  has 
done  less  than  many  other  nations  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice.  One  of  the  major  fail- 
in.'Ts  of  our  policy  in  this  regard  has  been 
the  assertion  of  a  unilateral  right  to  di- 
vest the  Court  of  jurisdiction.  Under 
the  United  Nation's  Charter,  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  may  not  assert 
jurisdiction  over  matters  which  are  es- 
sentially within  the  domestic  jurisdiction 
of  any  state.  Faith  in  the  Court  would 
require  us  to  assume  that  this  limitation 
would  be  respected.  But  every  judicial 
body  should  have  the  authority  to  deter- 
mine its  own  jurisdiction  when  its  power 
is  challenged.  What  the  United  States 
has  done  with  respect  to  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  is  to  assert  the 
right  in  cases  in  which  it  may  be  a  liti- 
gant to  determine  the  Court "s  jurisdic- 
tion for  itself.  This  shows  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  judicial  process  which  is 
wholly  inconsistent  with  ovir  dedication 
to  a  rule  of  law.  As  was  said  in  an  edi- 
torial in  the  New  York  Times: 

A  coTirt  whose  Jurisdiction  depends  on  the 
whim  of  the  defendant  cannot  add  much  to 
the  law. 

This  U.S.  resen'ation  is  contained  in 
the  Declaration  of  Adherence  filed  under 
article  36  of  the  statute  of  the  Intel-na- 
tional Court  of  Justice.  This  reserva- 
tion, the  last  eight  words  of  which  are 
referred  to  as  the  Connally  amendment, 
provides  that  the  Declaration  of  Adher- 
ence shall  not  apply  to — 
disputes  with  regard  to  matters  which  are 
essentially  within  the  domestic  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  of  America  as  deter- 
mined by  the  United  States  of  America, 


In  efftx-t.  lhi,«;  pivp.s  the  United  Stat,  s 
a  veto  po-v^er  with  respt-ct  to  the  jun.^d.c- 
tioii  of  the  Court. 

This  veto  power  can  operate  t-c*  our 
disadvantage  in  a  nunibor  of  wa.v^ 

First  of  all,  under  article  3fi  of  x'l  <- 
statute  of  the  International  Court  ol 
Justice,  any  nation  has  the  right  to  in- 
voke against  the  United  States  the  veto 
power  we  have  reserved.  This  is  because 
the  statute  provides  that  the  obligations 
assumed  by  any  nation  thereunder  shall 
exist  only  in  "relation  to  any  other  state 
accepting  the  same  obligation.**  The 
United  States'  assertion  of  the  right  to 
be  judge  in  Its  own  case,  therefore,  has 
given  other  member  states  a  reciprocal 
right  in  any  case  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party. 

This  reciprocity  actually  n  ay  hurt  our 
Intersts  more  than  the  reservation  can 
help  them.  The  report  of  the  American 
Bar  Association's  Section  of  Interna - 
tiorml  and  Comparative  Law  points  out 
that: 

This  [reservation]  cripples  u.»  United 
States  more  than  others  because  its  for- 
eign interests  are  the  largest.  Prom  a 
strictly  selfish,  economic  point  of  view,  the 
United  States  should  be  doing  all  It  can  to 
strengthen  international  law  and  to  advance, 
not  discourage,  means  of  enforciiig  inter- 
national obligations. 

In  short,  since  we  can  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  be  plaintiff  more  crften  than  de- 
fendant in  cases  before  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  we  will  be  victim  moi-e 
often  than  beneficiary  of  the  veto  power. 

This  is  well  illustrated  by  a,n  actual 
case  cited  in  one  of  Roscoe  Druminouds 
columns  last  year.  In  that  case,  the 
United  States  attempted  to  haJe  the 
Soviet  Union  before  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  for  damages  caused  by 
shooting  down  an  unarmed  American 
plane  over  the  Sea  of  Japan.  As  Drum- 
mond  explains,  "Moscow  blandly  denied 
the  Court's  jurisdiction  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  a  'domestic  matter.'  The 
Court  had  to  agree  on  the  premise  that 
so  long  as  the  United  Stales  reserved  to 
itself  the  right  to  decide  when  an  issue 
was  'domestic'  the  right  mu^i  be  con- 
ceded to  all  other  countries." 

The  U.S.  reservation  has  been  ex- 
pressly followed  by  seven  other  member 
nations:  FYance  and  Mexico  in  1957,  Li- 
beria In  1952,  Union  of  South  Africa  in 
1955,  India  in  1956,  Pakistan  in  1957,  and 
the  Sudan  in  1957.  However,  France 
withdrew  its  reservation  after  the  Nor- 
wegian loans  case  in  which  Norway, 
which  had  no  such  reservation,  was  al- 
lowed to  invoke  the  French  reservation 
on  the  grounds  of  reciprocity  and  thereby 
defeat  the  French  claim. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  oir.er  coun- 
tries have  adopted  variants  oi  the  self- 
judglng  reservation.  For  example,  in 
1957,  the  United  Kingdom  filed  a  decla- 
ration which  excluded  from  the  Court's 
jurisdiction  "dispute.^  relating  to  any 
question  which,  in  iho  opinion  of  the 
Government  of  the  Uiuted  Kingdom, 
affects  the  national  security  of  the 
r].:t'xi  KLnedoin  or  any  of  its  dependent 
t.  r:  .;ii::' ■=  "  ^^.:5  reservation  was 
amended  m  1958  so  that  it  is  now  app".:- 
cab  e  only  t.o  ri:.«p-jtes  based  on  events 
occ  ui  ruiij  pi  *or  u=  1 1- :  S . 
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It  \a  easy  to  see  that  the  precedent  set- 
ting n.S.  action  has  seriously  Impaired 
the  work  of  the  International  Court. 
The  result  Is  that  In  Its  14  years  of  exist- 
ence, the  15  judges  of  the  Court,  each  of 
whom  receives  a  salary  of  $20,000  a  year, 
have  rendered  decisions  in  only  17  con- 
tentious cases  and  rendered  only  10  ad- 
visory opinions.  This  is  an  average  of 
only  two  opinions  a  year,  despite  the 
obvious  superabundance  of  International 
disputes  during  this  period. 

More  important  than  this  waste  of 
manpower,  however,  Is  the  demoralizing 
impact  on  the  Court  of  these  reserva- 
tions. This  is  reason  enough  for  a  dras- 
tic modification  of  the  present  U  S  atti- 
tude toward  the  Court.  We  will  never 
be  able  to  convince  other  nations  of  our 
faith  in  the  rule  of  law  if  we  do  not  fully 
supp>ort  the  principal  legal  or^an  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Those  who  continue  to  favor  the  reten- 
tion of  a  veto  power  by  the  United  States 
argue  that  this  is  the  only  way  tx5  keep 
the  Court  out  of  our  domestic  affairs.  I 
do  not  advocate  any  cession  of  domestic 
jurisdiction  to  the  World  Court.  I  feel 
as  strongly  about  thi.s  subject  as  anyone 
who  expresses  such  concern.  But  I  sus- 
pect that  many  misgivinss  on  this  issue 
are  based  on  a  failure  to  appreciate  the 
numerous  other  limitAticns  on  the 
Court's  lntrtL«ion  into  domestic  aflairs, 
all  of  which  would  remain  even  if  the 
veto  power  were  removed 

The  most  important  of  these  is  the 
provision  in  the  United  Nations  Charter 
declaring  that  nothing  therein: 

shall  authorize  the  United  Nations  to  inter- 
vene In  matters  which  are  essentially  within 
the  domestic  Jurisdiction  of  any  state  or 
shall  require  the  members  to  submit  such 
matters  to  settlement  under  the  present 
charter. 

Another  unmistakable  limitation  is  the 
language  in  the  remainder  of  the  U.S. 
declaration  stating  that  the  declaration 
shall  not  apply  to  "disputes  with  reeard 
to  matters  which  are  essentially  within 
the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Beyond  these  broad  provisions  ar^  the 
additional  limitations  spelled  out  in  ar- 
ticle 36  of  the  World  Court's  statute.. 
These  specify  that  the  Court's  jurisdic- 
tion shall  apply  only  to  "legal  disputes" 
concerning  treaties,"  "any  question  of 
international  law,"  'a  breach  of  an  in- 
ternational obligation"  and  the  nature 
or  extent  of  the  reparation  to  be  made 
for  the  breach  of  an  international  obli- 
gation." The  American  Bar  .Association 
report  to  which  I  have  already  referred, 
explains,  that: 

Since  the  Court's  "compulsory"  Jurisdic- 
tion la  limited  to  International  "legal"  dis- 
putes, no  reservation  Is  necessary  to  avoid 
consideration  by  the  Court  of  political  or 
sociological  disputes  The  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  f  jr  example.  Is  only  a  "dec- 
laration" nf  asplratl'jns.  not  a  treaty  Since 
It  created  no  obligations,  and  made  no  law. 
It  could  not  be  a  pr^>per  baata  for  a  claim 
before  the  Court.  Nor  cou^4^the  US  O.n- 
Btltutlon  or  its  laws  be  the  oasls  for  surh  a 
claim  becaiuse  they  create  no  international 
law  or  obU^atlorLa, 

There  can  be  added  to  these  safety 
factors  against  interferonce  m  domesuc 


matters,  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  terminate  or  amend  any  revised  Dec- 
laration on  8  months'  notice,  and  the 
right  as  a  permanent  member  of  the 
Security  Council  to  veto  any  attempts 
\o  enforce  an  unwarranted  Judgment 
iigalnst  the  United  States 

This  margin  of  safety  against  mis- 
grulded  decisions  by  the  World  Court  is 
more  than  adequate  to  reasonablv  pro- 
tect our  interests 

Actually,  in  order  to  secure  the  ne  es- 
sary  two-thirds  support  for  a  re.M'lut.on 
removing  our  veto  power,  it  may  be 
nece.ssary  to  include  in  any  revised  dec- 
laration tiled  by  the  United  States  a 
specification  of  matter*;  which  we  con- 
sider to  be  within  our  domestic  jurisdic- 
tion. The  three  particular  matters  which 
immediately  come  to  mind  are  immigra- 
tion, tariffs,  and  the  Panama  Canal. 
There  may  well  be  others  as  to  which 
it  will  be  prudent  to  state  that  they  are 
deemed  by  the  United  States  to  be  within 
our  domestic  jurisdiction  and  therefore 
not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court.  It  should  be  made  clear,  of 
course,  that  the  three  matters  I  have 
mentioned  are  not  the  only  subjects  of 
domestic  jurisdiction,  and  if  necessary. 
the  list  could  be  supplemented  from  time 
to  time. 

Such  a  revised  declaration  would  re- 
move the  most  obnoxious  feature  of  our 
present  declaration — its  self-judging 
language.  While  it  would  not  go  as  far 
as  some  have  proposed,  it  would  be  an 
unmistakable  forward  step  in  our  efforts 
to  promote  an  international  rule  of  law. 

I  would  expect  that  such  a  precedent 
would  be  followed  by  the  other  nations 
of  the  world  who  have  also  pledged  their 
supE>ort  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice. 

As  I  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  my 
remarks.  I  beheve  that  it  is  of  supreme 
importance  that  we  define  our  objectives 
in  the  cold  war  struggle.  I  hope  that  in 
the  rush  to  get  through  the  session  we 
will  not  overlook  this  vitually  significant 
matter.  It  has  been  urged  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  'Vice  President,  and  the  Attor- 
ney General.  Let  us  do  our  part  in 
President  Elisenhower's  crusade  for  peace 
with  freedom  by  expressing  our  full  faith 
m  the  irxstrimients  of  international 
justice. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  •  Mr  R.\s- 
DOLPH  in  the  chair'.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  cnn.sent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


rNCO\fE-T.\X  CREDIT  FOR  CON- 
TRIBUTION'S TO  A  NATIONAL  OR 
STATE  POLITICAL  PARTY 

Mr   NEUBERGER      Mr.  President,  on 

Wednesday  the  distin.;uishpd  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark  J  and  I 
announced  our  intention  to  Introduce  an 
amendment  to  S  2436  to  permit  an  indi- 


vidual over  18  years  of  age  to  receive  a 
credit  against  his  pers<-nal  Income  tax  of 
an  amount,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $10, 
equal  to  any  contributions  of  money 
made  by  the  individual  to  a  National  or 
State  political  party 

In  view  of  the  fact  th  a  an  amendment 
providing  for  a  tax  credit  was  placed  be- 
fore the  Senate  late  Wednesday  after- 
noon by  the  capable  Senator  from  Ten- 
ne.ssee  (Mr  Kefauver!.  rather  than  .sub- 
mit to  the  Senate  a  second  and  similar 
amendment,  we  have  decided  to  witlihoid 
Introduction  of  our  propKSsal 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tenne.ssee  intends  to  call  up 
his  amendment  today,  or  tomorrow.  If 
debate  should  continue  that  long.  I 
welcome  the  fact  that  the  Senate  will 
have  an  opp>ortunity  to  vote  on  the  issue 
of  Government  encouragement  of  small 
campaign  contributions  through  the  ma- 
chinery of  a  tax  credit  against  Federal 
personal  income-tax  liability,  a  sugges- 
tion which  I  advanced  In  1956.  and  which 
I  believe  would  be  a  significant  aid  In 
eliminating  the  necessity  for  large  cam- 
paign contributions,  with  their  accom- 
panying danger  to  true  democracy,  and 
in  stimulating  public  participation  in  the 
political  process. 


THE  STEEL  STRIKE  SETTLEMENT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President,  on 
Monday,  January  11,  In  discussing  the 
recent  political  settlement  of  the  steel 
strike.  I  referred  to  "the  $1  biUion  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  settlement  "  which  I 
said  surely  would  be  paid  by  the  general 
public  m  the  form  of  increased  prices 
throughout  the  economy,  with  something 
extra  added  for  the  steel  companies 

I  should  have  made  it  clear  that  the 
$1  billion  increase  was  the  estimate  of 
Mr.  Roger  M  Blough  of  United  SUtes 
Steel  as  to  the  cost  of  the  increase  to 
the  steel  companies  only  iuid  was  con- 
fined to  the  30-month  period  of  the  con- 
tract. 

If  I  left  the  Impression  tl.at  this  $1 
billion  was  in  any  sense  a  total  price 
tag  on  the  political  settlement  of  the 
strike.  I  wish  to  apologize  to  any  read- 
er of  the  Congressional  Record  who  may 
have  been  misled  thereby. 

The  total  bill  which  this  political  set- 
tlement will  involve  is  incalculable  As 
an  example  of  what  the  jx)litical  .set- 
tlement is  already  entailing.  I  wish  to 
refer  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Jan- 
uary 11  contaming  a  page  1  article  head- 
ed "Steel  Pact  Triggers  Factory  Price 
Boosts:  Retailers  Set  To  Follow.  ' 

I  read  only  the  first  sentence: 

Chicago — "Two  weeks  ago,  I  was  r<>a«ld- 
erlng  raising  prices  a  little  In  March  or 
April,  but  since  the  steel  settlement  I've 
decided  to  Increase  them  at  least  3  per- 
cent and  do  It  as  soon  as  possible  "  Speak- 
ing Is  Morris  Futorlan,  president  of  Fu- 
torlan-Stratford  Furniture  Co. 

This  article  gives  a  nimiber  of  exam- 
ples of  what  is  already  occurring 
throughout  the  economy  in  increa.s<'d 
prices  resulting,  directly  and  indirectly. 
from  the  steel  strike,  even  before  tlie  po- 
litical strike  settlement  is  effective  in 
mcreased  costs  to  the  steel  companies. 
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I  a.^k  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  may  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  the  (X)nclus;on  of  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr, 
RAMAP.,iii  m  t;,t  cliiui/.  Without  ub- 
jecti  'I..  It  .  -  .'-^    '1  dercd. 

(See  ex  I'.;  bit  1 

Mr,  FULliRKillT  Mr  President. 
paralleliiiK  thi.-i  article  i.s  an  interpretive 
news  article  entitled.  "The  Outlook,  '  an 
appral.al  of  current  trends  in  business 
and  finance. 

I  also  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  tliis 
article  be  printed  in  the  RecorD  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remark5. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  if;  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2  » 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
article  in  general  points  out  that  inven- 
tories f.t  the  end  of  the  last  year  were 
probably  rather  low  for  the  amount  of 
business  being  done  and  that  the  re- 
accumulation  of  inventories  will  be  a 
powerful  factor  booming  business  in  the 
first  half  of  this  year.  I  wish  to  read 
two  pa-agraphs  from  this  article: 

Nor  is  the  prospective  accumulation  of  in- 
ventories— mainly  In  tteel  it&clf  and  In  goods 
made  of  steel— likely  to  be  the  Pole  force  for 
good  bi.slae«a  In  the  months  immediately 
ahead.  Con&uiuers  also  probably  have  rela- 
tively low  or  overawed  l/iventories  In  their 
hands.  For  Instance,  there  will  surely  be 
some  baying  of  autos  in  the  current  6 
montlis,  which,  but  for  the  steei  strike  and 
consequent  car  shortages,  would  have  taken 
place  In  the  second  half  of  1959. 

Simihj-Iy,  spending  on  new  plants  and  new 
equlpm(nt  undoubtedly  was  held  down  In 
the  pas:  8  months  by  the  steel  strike  and 
resultim;  shortages,  and  there  Is  e\en  some 
evldenc*  that  new  ordering  of  exich  equip- 
ment wiis  restricted  by  uncertainties  created 
by  the  strike.  Probably  in  both  respects 
some  catch-up  purchasing  will  be  done  in 
the  current  half  year. 

The  irticle  also  points  out  that  accu- 
mulaticin  or  reduction  of  inventones  were 
powerful  factors  in  the  business  cycles  of 
the  pa.'t  dozen  years.  The  recessions  of 
1949,  1[>54,  and  1958  were  all  marked  by 
purposeful  reductions  in  inventories, 
while  the  periods  of  prosperity — one 
might  say  inflation — in  between,  were 
accompanied  by  increases  in  inventories. 

The  political  settlement  of  the  steel 
strike  came  at  a  very  opportune  moment. 
It  enabled  the  President  to  say  in  his 
state  ol  the  Union  mes.sage: 

Today  our  surging  (economic)  strength  Is 
apparent  to  everyone;  1960  promises  to  be 
the  mos  t  prosperous  year  in  our  history. 

The  political  settlement  of  the  steel 
strike  may  well  have  such  a  result  be- 
cause. Its  the  Wall  Street  Journal  points 
out  in  the  article  from  which  I  have  read, 
reaccumulatJon  of  inventories  is  a  sub- 
stantial factor  in  recent  business  up- 
turns, \nd  inventories  at  present,  par- 
ticularly in  Items  manufactured  from 
steel,  are  relatively  low.  But,  as  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  says,  the  gyration  of  in- 
ventorj'  accumulation  and  reductions 
have  played  important  pails  in  recent 
inflation  and  recession.  These  prospec- 
tive accumulations  will  be  at  higher  and 
hlghei  prices. 

The  President  made  another  remark 
In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  which 


I  th:nk  Is  applicable  here.  He  referred 
to  a  reduction  in  the  national  debt  say- 
ing: 

I  prefer  tc  tt.i.k  of  EUch  an  Item  r.i  u  .-e- 
ductlon  In  our  children's  Inherited  m.  r'g.i^c. 
(Applause]. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  how 
much  the  poUUcal  settlement  of  the  stee' 
strike  has  added  to  our  chlldren■.^  in- 
herited mortgage.  My  opinion  is  that 
it  is  far  greater  than  tlie  S4.6  biiiion  pre- 
dicted as  surplus  in  the  1961  budget. 

The  President,  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message.  f>ointed  out  that  infla- 
tions ravages  do  not  end  at  the  water  s 
edge.    He  said: 

Increases  In  prices  of  the  goods  we  sell 
abroad  threaten  to  drive  us  out  of  markets 
that   once  were   securely  ours. 

The  President  had  referred  to  our  bal- 
ance-of-paymcnts  problem,  saying  that 
our  surplus  from  foreign  business  trans- 
actions has  in  recent  years  fallen  sub- 
stantially short  of  our  expenditures 
abroad.    He  said: 

We  must  meet  this  situation  by  promoting 
a  rising  volume  of  exports  and  world  trade. 

As  I  stated  Monday,  the  President's 
ovm  Department  of  Commerce,  m 
November  1959,  published  an  analysis  of 
changes  in  U.S.  shares  of  export  markets 
for  manufacturers  for  the  years  1954- 
58.  The  study  deternuned  that  tlie  o\er- 
all  U.S.  share  of  these  world  markets 
had  indeed  been  reduced,  but  that  the 
general  decline  was  explained  by  serious 
losses  centered  in  a  few  items — most 
notably  motor  vehicles  and  steel.  In  the 
same  period — 1954-58 — steel  imports 
doubled  and  automobile  imports  in- 
creased several  times  over. 

The  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port dated  January  18.  at  page  41,  in- 
cludes a  roimdup  of  foreign  reaction  to 
the  poUtical  settlement  of  the  steel 
strike.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
portion  of  this  article  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICFR.      Witli- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordtrtd. 
(See  exhibit  3.> 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  roundup 
shows  unanimous  opinion  that  the  politi- 
cal settlement  of  the  steel  strike  means 
additional  inflation  in  the  United  States 
and  weakening  in  the  strength  of  the 
U.S.  dollar  abroad. 

These  opinions  are  not  to  be  casually 
dismissed  in  their  domestic  implications 
any  more  than  in  their  forebodings  in 
International  trade.  I  recall  that  last 
year  the  principal  argument  in  favor 
of  an  increase  in  the  statutory  limit  on 
long-term  Government  obligations  was 
the  international  implications  of  a  stat- 
utory maximum  below  the  market. 
Both  the  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve ofiBcials  pointed  out  that  gold  and 
dollar  outflow  reflected  a  lessemng  in 
confidence  abroad  about  our  ability  to 
control  mflation  within  the  United 
States.  Disquieting  rumors  about  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar  were  gomg  to  be 
put  at  rest  by  our  determination  to  pre- 
serve the  value  of  the  dollar.  And  this 
determination  was  to  be  illustrated  by 
our    willingness    to    pay    the    price    of 


dampening  inflation  by  increasing  Inter- 
cut rates  on  Government  obligations. 

Thc>  Pre-sident,  in  hi.'  .'^tate  of  the  Union 
mc  5a;  e,  reiterated  this  determination 
to  seek  the  removal  of  what  he  called 
artiilcial  barriers  !n  the  management 
cf  the  hupe  public  debt.     He  said : 

Removal  of  this  roadbiock  has  high 
priority  In  my  leglsintlve  recommenda- 
tions.    [Applause  » 

Tlie  financial  newspapers  and  c^m- 
mentaries  are  now  about  as  fuU  of  spec- 
ulation about  when  the  next  increase  m 
the  Federal  Reserve  rediscount  rate  will 
take  place  as  they  are  about  when  steel 
prices  will  be  increased  and  how  much. 
There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  it 
will  t^ke  place. 

I  have  been  generally  .'^ymnathetic 
with  the  efforts  of  the  Pedei.al  Reserve 
Board  to  dampen  inflationar>-  fires 
through  monetary  policy.  I  have  not 
had  any  great  confidence  in  the  efficacy 
of  monetary  policy  but  have  considered 
itJS  exercise  as  a  distasteful  but  neces- 
saiy  tool  in  the  absence  of  wise  fi.^al 
measures  and  proper  restramts  on  fc.  ' 
business  and  big  labor.  However,  my 
patience  is  about  at  its  end.  Even  in  a 
political  settlement  of  disputes  between 
these  colossal  powers,  the  public  o'Ught 
to  receive  some  consideration.  They 
must  pay  the  price  of  monetary  restraint 
in  the  form  of  higher  interest  rates  on 
the  national  debt,  housinr:.  consumer  fi- 
nancing, small  business  loans,  cc«nmu- 
mty  facilities,  schools,  and  everything 
else.  In  short,  they  are  heme  taxed  in 
the  form  of  tight  money  to  compensate 
for  the  cupidity  of  bier  business  and  bis 
labor.  In  addition,  they  are  soon  to  be 
taxed  in  the  form  of  higher  prices  for 
steel  in  all  of  its  many  forms 

The  New  York  Times  on  Tue.sday,  Jan- 
uary 12.  contains  a  .^tory  referring  to  a 
statement  by  Malcolm  P.  McNair,  Lin- 
coln Filene  professor  of  retailine  at  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Basine.ss 
Administration,  in  a  speech  he  made  at 
the  convention  of  the  National  Retail 
Merchants  As.'"ociat:cn.  I  quote  from 
this  article. 

He  said  that  his  recent  ortimi.'^.m  on 
an  end  to  inflationarv'  pressures  was  now 
beginning  to  look  like  "wishful  thinkmg." 
He  continued : 

It  now  seems  clear  that  the  Oorernment 
has  maneuvered  a  settlement  of  the  steel 
strike  that  is  Inflationary  in  Its  implications. 
Within  a  few  months  there  will  be  higher 
steel  prices,  and  there  is  now  an  increased 
likelihood  that  the  process  of  inventory  re- 
building in  the  coming  months  wUl  generate 
renewed  Inflationary  pressure.s.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  speculative  boom  in  tiie  stock 
market  and  In  real  estate. 

How  much  farther  can  all  this  go?  We 
have  seen,  and  shall  continue  to  see,  grave 
Government  financing  problems.  We  had 
tight  money  throughout  most  of  1959.  and 
if  we  add  up  the  credit  necessary  to  siistain 
all  the  foreciste  we  have  made  for  1960 — tlie 
Increased  buildup,  the  hlghw  consumer 
credit  for  the  purchase  of  automobiles,  the 
Increased  borrowing  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  needs  of  business  for  ex- 
pansion of  plant  and  equipment — we  can 
readily  apprehend  that  money  will  get  even 
tighter,  and  historically  we  know  that  sooner 
or  later  a  prolonged  period  of  tight  money 
has  always  led  to  substantial  business 
readjustments. 
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Professor  McNair  referred  also  to  the 
increasing  imbalance  of  international 
trade,  bringing  about  a  reduction  of  this 
country's  gold  reserves,  and  the  cost  in- 
flation that  is  not  only  pricing  US  goods 
out  of  world  markets  but  is  subjecting 
domestic  industry  to  rising  foreign  com- 
petition. 

He  remarked  that  •some  a.stute  foreifrn 
observers  believe  that  ultimately  the 
United  States  will  be  faced  with  the 
dilemma  of  either  deflating  c^-xsts  ar.d 
prices  or  of  devaluing  the  currency."  and 
added: 

So  fax  there  Is  little  Indication  of  willing- 
ness to  accept  the  cos:  deflation  alternative. 

On  Monday  I  referred  to  the  fact  that 
there  were  many  ways  to  increa.^'  steel 
prices  and  predicted  adjustment.s  and 
definitions  and  classifications  of  the 
multitudinous  steel   producLv 

In  the  January  9  issue  of  Business 
Week  there  is  an  article  entitled  Steel 
Now— Bill  Still  To  Come  ■■  The  editors 
of  this  authoritative  business  publication 
say: 

But  It's  perfectly  clear  '.ha:  st^^el  prices 
will  go  up. 

The  speculation  1^  about  how  much 
and  how  soon.  I  quote  from  this  article 
as  follows: 

How  much  more  Is  a  mystery  E^stlniates 
of  from  $2  to  $3  a  ton  incren.se  axe  being 
bandied  about  this  week,  but  these  estimates 
axe  meaningless.  There  s  Informed  specula- 
tion that  when  the  lncre:i^es  ci  ime  they  will 
not  follow  the  traditional  pattern  of  across- 
the-board  boosts  in  base  prices.  Its  far 
more  Ukely  they  will  come  bit  by  bit,  im- 
posed first  on  one  mill  pn^duct  then  another. 
and  set  first  by  one  company  and  ne.x:  time 
by  another. 

For  scores  of  other  Industries  the  sp*:*;e- 
ment  In  steel  has  had  an  effect  iilse  the 
dropping  of  that  other  sh''>e  Businessmen 
who  saw  only  two  alternatives — fresii  .steel 
shortages  or  Inflation— guess  they  know 
what  to  exoect  now 

They  will  probably  start  building  their 
own  steel  inventories  faster  now,  to  beat  as 
much  as  they  can  the  eventual  steel  price  in- 
crease. There's  almost  as  good  a  chance 
that  many  other  Industries  wu;  try  to  pish 
through  their  own  price  Increases  ahead  of 
time. 

There  will  be  some  dampers  on  the  upward 
pressures.  Federal  monetary  and  fiscal  p<Ai- 
cles  win  hold  back  some  of  the  pressure. 
Rising  productivity  will  help  And  politics 
may  well  affect  the  Issue  again 

Autos.  The  auto  Indu.stry  provides  a  plc- 
trure  of  what  may  hap{>en  In  dr>zens  of  other 
IndtiBtrles.  Last  year,  the  auto  maJters  set 
1960  model  prices  with  so  fine  a  margin  that 
there's  no  room  In  them  even  for  a  small 
steel-price  Increase.  Since  steel  prices  will 
go  up.  auto  prices  will  go  up,  too. 

But  how  they'll  go  up  Is  another  matter. 
The  Increases  could  well  be  hidden  In  extra 
dealer  charges.  The  dealers  would  recoup  by 
shaving  their  trade-in  offers  And  the  net 
result  would  be  that  the  retail  customer 
would  hardly  be  aware  of  tiie  Increase 

Whether  It  will  happen  this  way  depends 
on  the  ertent  of  steel-price  rises.  But  Lf 
piecemeal  Increases  do  not  spread  fax  be- 
fore October,  the  auto  makers  may  ^et 
through  the  1960  model  year  without  a  for- 
mal Increase  of  their  own.  Detroit  obvious- 
ly expects  the  settlement  In  steel  will  boost 
1960  auto  sales. 

The  auto  Industry,  like  scores  of  others. 
Is  banking  on  a  record  sales  year  now  that 
Its  steel  supplies   are  assured. 


The  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
Monday,  January  11.  contains  an  arti- 
cle based  upon  another  article  from 
Steel  magazine  which  predict^s  that 
acro.ss-the- board  price  increases  by 
steel  companies  are  not  likely  before 
December  1,  when  the  first  wage  in- 
crease goes  into  effect  The  article  goes 
on  to  say.  however:  "but  selective  raises 
will  come  before  then  Extra  charges 
also  may  be  increased  Specialty  items 
requiring  a  lot  of  production  man-hours 
are  prime  candidates  for  early  action," 
and  further  staled: 

Be'^au.se  the  contract  settlement  with  the 
Ur..'ed  Steelworkers  Union  assures  labor 
peace,  steel  companies  will  go  on  a  produc- 
tion bender  during  the  first  half  of  the 
year  and  pour  out  a  record  70  million  tons 
of    steel,    the    magazine    forecast. 

The  mills  got  off  to  a  good  start,  pro- 
ducint;  2,707.000  tons  last  week,  operating 
at  95  percent  of  the  Industry's  1960  rated 
capacity.  The  1960  annual  capacity  of 
148,570.970  tons  Is  up  by  1.9  million  tons 
from  the  1959  figure. 

Of  0  executives  Interviewed  by  Steel. 
45  agreed  steel  prices  will  be  raised 
eventually  The  magazine  .said  If  and  when 
the  price  raise  C(jnies,  it  w  ji.  i  a.Tect  all 
steel    pr'xiucts. 

■  Competition  from  aluminum  may  dis- 
courage Increases  In  stainless  steel.  Prices 
of  barbf'd  wire,  nails  and  fence  can't  be 
hiked  because  foreign  producers  are  un- 
derselling   American    makers   now 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  last  fall 
there  were  m  my  own  .State  large  sup- 
plies of  barbed  wire,  nails,  and  similar 
items  imported  from  abroad,  and  ready 
to  be  sold  at  retail  m  my  State. 

Mr.  President,  many  other  points 
could  be  raLsed  about  the  political  set- 
tlement of  the  steel  strike.  For  example, 
did  not  the  .settlement  circumvent  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  by  underminmg  and 
making  a  mockery  of  the  factfinding  pro- 
cedures and  the  provisions  of  the  act 
which  call  for  such  disputes  t^  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Congre.ss  when  the  fact- 
finding and  injunctive  procedures  of  the 
act  faiP 

Does  not  the  political  settlement  make 
a  mockery  of  the  conciliation  and  medi- 
ation service^  Why  would  either  big 
labor  or  big  management  in  the  future 
pay  any  attention  to  the  factfinding  or 
conciliation  or  mediation  efforts,  when 
they  must  now  know  that  lhe.se  proce- 
dures are  liable  to  be  corrupted  by  clan- 
destine deals  by  ambitious  candidates 
for  the  highest  office  in  the  land 

There  have  been  many  serioas  S'ugges- 
tions  about  what  ought  to  be  done  to 
improve  the  existing  procedures,  but  1 
know  of  none,  seriously  advanced,  which 
calls  for  their  settlement  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  steel  strike  was  fixed 

Most  of  the  propo.sals  I  have  heard 
call  for  some  factfinding  procedures. 
For  instance,  the  Clark-Reuss  bill  would 
bring  the  interests  of  the  consumer  into 
the  picture  in  .some  form,  by  means  of 
public  procedures  designed  to  acquaint 
the  public  with  its  interests  in  po.s.'^ible 
solutions.  I  am  not  overly  impressed 
with  this  or  any  other  prcx-edure.  but  it 
does  have  the  virtue  of  minimizing  the 
dangers  of  privately  arranged  agree- 
ments with  political  overtones. 
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CosTLixB  Pu»NiTua« — Stkzi,  Pact  Trigg nm 
Factobt  PmicK  Boosts:  Rktailjexs  .Mrr  To 
Follow— P«oDtTCE«s  Expect  iNri  ^■n^  n  At- 
MosPHESx  To  Easx  Risk.  Sef  I.ab<jr  Cost 
Pressurk — Patttlrn  roR  Other  Products? 

(By  Kenneth  O.  Slocum) 
Chicaoo — "Two  weeks  ago.  I  was  consider- 
ing raising  prices  a  little  In  March  or  April, 
but  since  the  steel  settlement  I've  decided 
to  increase  them  at  least  3  percent  and  do  It 
as  soon  as  possible." 

Speaking  Is  Morris  Futorlan.  president  of 
Futorlan-Stratford  Furniture  Co..  a  big  Chi- 
cago-based producer  of  upholstered  furni- 
ture His  comments  are  typical  of  those  of 
furniture  men  Interviewed  at  the  winter 
furniture  market,  which  Is  expected  to  druw 
over  50,000  retailers,  manufacturers,  mate- 
rials suppliers  and  others  during  Its  2-week 
stand  The  market,  which  spreads  over  96 
acres  of  showroom  space  in  the  American 
Furniture  Mart  and  the  Merchandise  Mart, 
will  continue  through  this  week 

It  may  seem  strange  that  last  week's  steel 
settlement  Is  triggering  furniture  price  In- 
creases. The  furniture  Industry  Is  not  a 
major  steel  user  and.  In  any  event,  the  larger 
steel  firms  promised  that  the  contract  settle- 
ment would  not  bring  an  Immediate  steel 
price  rise.  Steel  wage  Increases,  however, 
are  sure  to  bring  pressure  for  slnuiar  pay 
boosts  tn  a  wide  range  of  industries,  putting 
upward  pressure  on  manufacturing  costs 
generally.  And  the  steel  settlement,  furni- 
ture men  claim,  creates  an  atmosphere  In 
which  price  Increases — which  they  say  are 
overdue  because  of  earlier  cost  boosts  will 
be  easier  to  put  Into  effect  This  ts  a 
phenomenon  that  could  help  spark  price  In- 
creases In  a  number  of  other  Industries,  too. 

KASIEX  TO    PASS   ON   BOOSTS 

"This  type  of  settlement  makes  It  easier 
to  pass  on  the  price  boosts  of  furni'ure  pro- 
ducers and  to  bring  my  markup  back  up," 
says  Albert  Sllverburg.  owner  of  Allen  Furni- 
ture Co.,  a  retail  store  In  Midland.  Pa. 
"Most  of  my  ctistomers  work  at  Crurible 
Steel  Co  .  and  they  know  that  the  more  they 
make  the  more  they  will  have  Uj  pay  for 
most  products.  Including  furniture  I 
started  buying  more  furniture  here  as  soon 
as  I  beard  about  the  steel  settlement" 

Even  retailers  whose  ctistomers  won't  ben- 
efit directly  from  the  steel  settlement  argue 
that  the  contract  will  lead  buyers  u>  expect 
higher  prices.  "After  all."  says  a  New  Y  rk 
City  retailer,  "everyone  has  been  pointing 
out    that    the   contract    is    inflationary  " 

"We  don't  tise  any  steel  to  speak  of  but 
the  steel  settlement  Is  likely  to  affect  our 
costs."  says  J.  Hardin  Hill,  executive  vice 
president  of  Johnson-Carper  Furniture  Co., 
Roanoke,  Va.,  producer  of  w(K>d  bedroom 
and  dining  room  furniture  "Our  veneer 
supplier  Is  likely  to  have  to  ral.se  his  wapes 
as  a  result  of  the  Increase  the  steel  workers 
received.     They'll  pass  that  on  to  us  " 

Furniture  makers  and  retailers,  like  most 
businessmen,  expect  the  steel  settlement  to 
aid  business  generally:  A  slz-ible  element  of 
economic  uncertainty  hajt  been  rsmoved. 
"All  buyers  will  make  bl^irwr  commitments 
now  that  the  steel  d!-p,-e  Is  settled  and 
that  apprebPhslon  i.s  behind  us,"  sftys  Bliss 
Jone.e  rnerchandl.se  manager  of  Jones  Furiil- 
ture  Co.,  an  Indiana.  Pa.,  retailer 

Making  the  ixiosts  stick 

Americans  spent  $4.3  billion  for  furniture 
In  1959,  up  12  f>ercent  from  the  previous  year. 
Continued  brisk  business,  which  the  furni- 
ture men  expect,  would  help  to  make  the 
price  Increases  stick.  "The  steel  settlement 
won't  make  any  difference  In  the  price  ad- 
vance of  3  percent  we  have  been    planning 
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to  make  In  March,  but  the  increase  will  be 
easier  U  get."  says  Lawrence  Schnadlg,  presi- 
dent of  Schnadlg  Corp  .  a  Chicago  furniture 
maker.  "It's  always  eeisler  to  get  more  for 
your  money  when  the  general  economy  Is 
secure  and  active." 

Although  some  furniture  makers  like  Mr. 
Schnadlg,  came  to  the  Chicago  market  with 
firm  plans  for  raising  prices,  the  steel  settle- 
ment nailed  down  the  decision  In  other  cases. 
Fourteen  of  the  18  manufacturers  Inter- 
viewed here  either  are  increasing  prices  at 
the  market  or  plan  to  boost  them  by  spring. 
Of  two  score  retailers  Interviewed,  four  of 
every  five  plan  to  paiss  along  any  wholesale 
price  advances  to  their  customers. 

"We  edged  up  pn-lces  2  percent  In  October. 
While  we  aren't  raising  prices  at  this  market, 
all  indications  are  that  costs  will  force  us 
Into  a  general  3  percent  Increase  In  the 
spring,"  commenu  Clyne  Crawford,  presi- 
dent of  Crawford  Furniture  Manufacturing 
Corp.,  a  dining  r<X)m  and  bedroom  furniture 
producer  based  In  Jamestown,  NY.  "Our 
cherry  wood  sources  have  boosted  prices  6 
percent  or  6  percent  since  June,  our  labor 
costs  us  4  percent  more  than  a  year  ago  and 
we  know  we  are  paying  more  for  hardware 
In  new  lines." 

SIX-PraCCNT  or  BXVZ.H -nRCTtfT    WAGE  INCREASE 

Another  big  producer,  'Dnlted  Furniture 
Corp  ,  of  Lexington,  N.C  ,  also  a  manufacturer 
of  bedroom  and  dining  room  pieces,  raised 
part  of  Its  line  at  this  market.  "About  a 
quarter  to  a  third  of  our  furniture  Is  new 
at  this  market  and  Its  about  6  percent 
higher  than  comparable  pieces  In  June." 
comments  J  A  Phllpott.  sales  vice  presi- 
dent "We  had  a  6  percent  or  7  percent 
wage  increase  In  the  summer  and  we  have 
to  pay  a  premium  for  good  lumber  now  be- 
caxise  everybody's  production  Is  up."  United 
had  a  general  price  Increase  of  about  5  per- 
cent in  the  early  part  of  1959,  Mr.  Phllpott 
notes. 

A  provincial  cherry  wood  cocktail  table 
produced  by  Brandt  Cabinet  Works,  Inc., 
Hagerstown.  Md  .  wholesales  at  this  market 
at  $34.7.5.  up  from  $33.75  In  June  and  from 
132.76  last  January.  "Even  though  the 
wholesale  Increase  was  only  $2  In  a  year, 
most  retailers  are  moving  the  retail  price 
from  $5J.95  a  year  ago  to  $65  now  In  order 
to  maln'-aln  percentage  profit  margins,"  com- 
ments H    B  Hoopes,  president 

Brandt's  cherry  wood  supplier  boosted 
prices  20  percent  in  September  and  the  com- 
pany recently  signed  a  labor  contract  add- 
ing another  paid  holiday  and  raising  com- 
pany payments  on  insurance.  Mr  Hoopes 
notes.  The  new  contract  raised  labor  costs 
about  2' 2  percent,  he  estimates. 

Today  we're  paying  $275  per  thousand 
board  feet  for  mahogany:  in  June  It  was 
$250."  says  Harry  B.  Hungerford,  president 
of  S.  R.  Hungerford  Co..  a  Memphis  firm  spe- 
cializing In  popularly  priced  bedroom  furni- 
ture of  solid  maple,  cherry,  mahogany,  and 
walnut.  The  firm  Is  Introducing  at  this 
market  two  new  furniture  groups,  represent- 
ing about  20  j)ercent  of  its  volume,  at  prices 
about  4  percent  higher  than  those  on  com- 
parable merchandise  last  June. 

OTHER    PRICE    BOOSTS 

Other  producers  announcing  boosts  In- 
clude White  Ftirnlture  Co.,  Mebane,  N C, 
which  raised  prices  4  percent  at  this  market, 
and  Toinllnson  of  High  Point  (N.C),  also 
boosting  prices  about  4  percent.  Moving 
counter  to  the  general  price  uptrend  Is 
Kroehler  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Napervllle, 
111.,  a  big  producer  of  upholstered  furniture. 
At  this  market.  Kroehler  announced  gener- 
al price  reductions  on  its  "Sterling"  line  of 
furniture,  a  popularly  priced  "heavy  mod- 
ern" furniture  In  which  the  firm  does  the 
majority  of  Its  business.  The  reductions, 
ranging  from  roughly  5  percent  to   15  per- 


cent, stem  from  "new  production  techniques 
and  more  efficient  automatic  equipment." 
R.  E.  Burow,  merchandisinp  manager,  savs, 
A  trend  bucker  In  the  reuul  field  ts  Sears. 
Roebuck  &  Co..  which  s<iys  furniture  prices 
In  Its  spring  catuk.g  are  down  1.5  percent 
from  a  year  ago. 

With  few  exceptions,  however,  retailers  are 
raising  prices  or  expect  to  soon  "Wherever 
a  manufacturer  raises  a  chair  or  table  at  this 
market,  my  customers  will  be  paying  more 
this  spring.  "  states  Will  J.  Delaney.  owner  of 
four  furniture  stores  In  Michigan  and  Indi- 
ana. "With  property  taxes,  wages  and  every, 
thing  else  going  up,  I  have  to  pass  them  on  to 
stay  in  business," 

"We've  tried  again  and  again  to  atworb 
wholesale  price  increases  but  they  are  at  the 
point  now  that  we  can't.  "  says  Kenneth  O. 
Race,  vice  president  of  Bass  Furniture  Co., 
with  stores  In  Atlanta,  Oa.  "Freight,  for  in- 
stance. Is  killing  us.  I  Just  walked  out  of  a 
showroom  where  I  found  exactly  the  furni- 
ture I  was  looking  for.  But  I  didn't  buy  It. 
The  producer  Is  In  Indiana  and  I  have  to 
find  someone  closer  to  home  to  hold  down 
freight  costs." 

Memphis  retailer  Charles  Schaffler,  co- 
owner  of  a  store  bearing  his  name,  complains. 
"Our  electric  rate  went  up  IB'j  percent  re- 
cently, along  with  gas  and  tax  assessments. 
Clerks'  wages  are  being  boosted  about  10  per- 
cent. Our  profits  are  squeezed  to  the  point 
we  couldn't  possibly  absorb  any  more  In- 
creases." 

BOOSTING    MARGINS 

In  some  cases,  retailers  will  mark  up 
wholesale  prices  a  bit  more  than  In  recent 
years  to  Increase  profit  margins.  "We  usu- 
ally try  for  a  markup  equal  to  90  percent  of 
the  wholesale  price,"  says  Frank  Connelly, 
partner  in  Nellett  Carpet  &  Furniture  Co  ,  of 
Saginaw,  Mich.  "The  year  1958  was  so  rough 
we  were  forced  down  to  alxDut  70  percent  and 
1959  wasn't  much  better  We  think  we'll  hit 
90  {percent  again  this  year." 

"We  boosted  our  markup  slightly  in  1959 
and  got  no  customer  reaction  whatsoever." 
says  Robert  Holloway.  buyer  for  Ed  Marling. 
Inc.,  a  three-store.  $4  million  a  year  Topeka 
retailing  firm  which  bills  Itself  as  "Kansas' 
largest  home  furnishings  store."  "We  plan 
to  raise  It  some  more  In  1960  to  keep  profits 
where  they  should  be," 

Furniture  producers  generally  expect  busi- 
ness to  continue  strong  through  the  first 
half  of  1960.  "Our  1959  volume  was  up 
about  10  percent  from  1958  and  our  backlog 
runs  at>out  50  percent  higher  than  a  year 
ago,"  comments  William  Tomllnson.  presi- 
dent of  Tomllnson.  of  High  Point.  N  C.  "The 
furniture  business  has  shown  remarkable 
vitality  during  the  past  6  months.  It  would 
seem  that  with  all  the  millions  of  dollars 
taken  out  of  the  economy  by  the  steel  strike 
and  Its  side  effects  that  It  would  have  been 
very  noticeable  but  It  hasn't  been." 

Crawford  Furniture  Manufacturing  had  Its 
biggest  year  In  history  last  year,  with  sales 
up  40  percent  over  1958.  the  company  says. 
"We  came  Into  this  market  with  our  biggest 
backlog  In  history — production  Is  sold  out 
through  mid-March,"  comments  Mr.  Craw- 
ford. 

Other  firms  reporting  substantial  year-to- 
year  Increases  for  1959  Include  the  Interna- 
tional and  Karpen  Furniture  divisions  of 
Schnadlg  Corp.,  which  were  up  an  average  of 
18  percent:  and  Kllng  Factories,  Mayville, 
N.Y.,  up  20.8  percent. 


EXHIBIT    2 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Jan.  11.  1960] 

Appraisal   or  Current  Trends   rx   Bttsiness 
AND  Finance 

(By  George  Shea) 
With  nationwide  Inventories  at  the  end  of 
last  year  probably  rather  low  for  the  amount 


of  business  being  done,  there  Is  little  doubt- 
as  little  as  there  can  be  about  anything  in 
the  future — that  biislness  in  the  first  half  of 
this  year  is  going  to  be  close  to  or  at  record 
levels.  The  question  In  everyone's  mind  Is 
what  will   happen   In   the  second  half. 

That  inventories  are  somewhat  on  the  low 
side  is  strongly  suggested  by  available  statis- 
tics. True,  at  the  end  of  November  the  total 
for  the  Nation  was  $89  7  billion,  or  almost  $4 
billion  more  than  a  year  earlier.  But  this 
supply  of  all  kinds  of  goods,  from  raw  ma- 
terials to  finished  products,  was  smaller  than 
2  years  earlier.  On  a  seasonally  adjusted 
basis  of  comparison.  It  was  a  full  $3  billion 
smaller  than  at  its  peak  In  the  summer  of 
1957,  Just  before  the  first  rumblings  of  the 
1958  recession  began  to  be  feit. 

Furthermore,  the  fact  that  the  accumula- 
tion, or  reduction,  of  Inventories  Is  a  power- 
ful factor  in  business  trends  ts  easily  demon- 
strated by  a  look  at  the  cycles  of  the  last 
dozen  years.  The  recessions  of  1949.  1954. 
and  1958  were  all  marked  by  purposeful  re- 
ductions In  inventories,  while  the  periods 
of  prosperity  In  between  were  accompanied 
by  increases  in  standing  supplies  of  goods. 
These  shifts  were  very  large  In  terms  of 
dollars.  For  Instance,  the  increase  In  Inven- 
tories in  1956,  the  middle  year  of  the  la5t  up- 
ward leg  of  the  business  cycle,  totaled  $9  bil- 
lion, while  the  reduction  In  1958  amounted 
to  $5  billion.  Thus  there  was  a  total  differ- 
ence of  $14  billion  annually  in  the  pace  of 
production  of  the  two  years  Just  a.s  a  result 
of  inventory  changes.  That's  three-quarters 
as  much  as  the  Nation's  total  exports  in  the 
record  year  1951. 

Nor  Is  the  prospective  accumulation  of  In- 
ventories— mainly  In  steel  itself  and  In  goods 
made  of  steel — likely  to  be  the  sole  force  for 
good  business  In  the  months  immediately 
ahead.  Consumers  also  probably  have  rela- 
tively low  or  overaged  inventories  In  their 
hands  For  Instance,  there  will  surely  be 
some  buying  of  autos  In  the  current  6 
months  which,  but  for  the  steel  strike  and 
consequent  car  shortages,  would  have  taken 
place  in  the  second  half  of  1959. 

Similarly,  spending  on  new  plants  and  new 
equipment  undoubtedly  was  held  down  in 
the  past  6  months  by  the  steel  strike  and 
resulting  shortages,  and  there  is  even  some 
evidence  that  new  ordering  of  such  equip- 
ment was  restricted  by  uncertainties  created 
by  the  strike  Probably  in  both  respects  some 
catchup  purchasing  will  be  done  m  the 
current  half  year 

This  fact,  furthermore,  may  well  push 
some  of  the  Increased  activity  following  the 
strike  Into  the  third  quarter  of  this  year. 
Great  as  Is  our  industrial  capacity  today.  It 
may  be  strained  by  the  triple  combination  of 
current  demand,  demand  postponed  from 
last  year,  and  demand  for  inventcry  building. 
If  so,  the  post-strike  boom  could  last  more 
than  6  months.  An  additional  factor  point- 
ing In  that  direction  is  that  recent  surveys, 
Including  one  by  this  newspaper,  show  con- 
sumers to  be  in  an  optimistic  frame  of  mind, 
willing  and  even  anxious  to  do  some  spend- 
ing for  big-ticket  items,  such  as  refrigerators. 
furniture,  or  cars. 

But  what  comes  after  that?  There  are 
several  factors  which  suggest  the  pL>&s;bi::ty 
of  a  setback,  while  those  which  point  tj  any 
further  gains  in  overall  activity  are  fewer  and 
vaguer. 

One  downward  factor  Is  tlie  reduced  e.'^ti- 
mate  of  Federal  spending  that  President 
Elsenhower  has  Just  announced  Just  under 
$80  billion  for  fiscal  1961.  the  figure  is  $1 
billion  less  than  estimated  earlier  and  also 
a  bit  less  than  was  sj^ent  m  fiscal  1959.  Ti.ese 
reductions  don't  amount  to  much,  of  course, 
but  they  contrast  with  the  uptrend  of  recent 
years  And  even  If  Congress  takes  a  bit  In 
Its  teeth  and  increases  the  total,  the  net 
result  may  well  be  a  lesser  outlay  than  if  the 
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Executive's  effort  to  cut  had  not  bepn  made. 
Any  substantia!  budget  siirpliw  also  would 
tend  to  take  more  money  out  of  circulation 
through  taxes  than  la  put  Into  circulation 
through   spending 

Another  restrictive  Influence  around  or 
after  midyear  will  be  a  less  speedy  accu- 
mulation of  Inventories  than  In  the  nex:  few 
months.  While  some  expansion  of  Invento- 
ries may  continue,  as  new  and  growing  com- 
panies stock  up  and  the  older  ones  seek  to 
push  their  wares  by  means  of  a  plentiful 
choice  for  customers,  the  additions  wiU 
surely  not  be  as  rapid  as  while  present  real 
shortages  are  being  met. 

A  third  depressing  Inf.uence  is  that  tndus- 
trl£U  m.anager8  may  hesitate  to  inc  retuse  their 
spending  plains  for  new  capacity  until  they 
see  how  much  of  early  1960'3  g^xxl  business 
Is  of  lasting  character  and  how  much  repre- 
sents mere  catching  up.  Some  Increase  in 
ruch  spending  Is  foreshadowed  for  the  eaxly 
months  of  1960  over  the  reduced  r;i.tea  of 
1968  and  1959,  but  the  projected  g.Un  U  not 
very  big  so  far,  and  also  may  reflect  Just  the 
catching-up  mentioned  8<jme  paragraphs 
abov«. 

Finally,  high  and  rising  Interest  rates,  and 
short  supplies  of  funds  for  lending,  may  put 
a  daznF>er  on  business.  Unless  Congress 
takes  tha  counteraction  proposed  by  some 
IsfClsIators.  these  factors  may  pull  d  >vn 
homsbuildlng.  which  already  hi«  turned 
down  from  last  spring's  high.  They  may 
hold  down  Inventory  building,  which  often 
U  don*  with  borrowed  money.  And  they 
may  r««trtol  borrowing  for  sxpai^cais  of 
Indiiatrlal  and  other  capacity. 

Bullish  factors  Inciuds  ih*  natural  growth 
of  our  •conomlc  tyatcm  In  par  capita  out- 
put, the  oonUnulnf  growth  of  ths  p<^pula- 
tloo.,  tha  probabls  approach  of  a  new  big 
wav*  of  marrl«f«s  as  ths  millions  of  young- 
■tara  born  In  tha  IMOl  approach  adult  years, 
and  tha  hopa  of  larg«r  sxports  this  y«ar. 
But  tha  lattar  hop«  Is  at  best  for  an  In- 
craaM  of  %2  bllUou.  which  In  a  1480  bUUon 
•conomlo  system  Is  small.  And  ths  other 
thTM  factors,  though  powerful  In  the  long 
run.  h»v«  not  historically  prevented  business 
Mtbacka. 

SXHIBTT    S 

[From  tha  U.3    News  &  World  Report.  Joa, 
18. I9«01 

LoNDOit.— British  authorities  agree  on 
these  points:  (1)  Steel  prices  will  rise  and 
more  Inflation  lies  ahead  for  the  Ur.lted 
States:  (2)  U3.  money  authorities  will  be 
forced  to  take  action  to  try  to  restrain  in- 
flation: (3)  as  time  goes  on.  Oovernment  may 
be  forced  to  take  mors  direct  action  to  regu- 
late wages  and  prices.  The  London  Finan- 
cial Times  refers  to  the  "fiasco  of  the  steel 
dispute." 

Zurich.  Creeping  Inflation  In  the  United 
States  wUl  continue.  The  steel  settinment 
Ls  viewed  among  Swiss  bankers  as  xn  u:icon- 
dltlonal  surrender  to  the  wage  dem-mrlfl  of 
trade  unions.  The  settlement  al3<j  Is  viewed 
as  a  failure  In  efforts  oftpn  talked  ab^^ut  in 
the  United  States  to  stabilize  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  d-'llar  Swi.ss  bankers  re- 
gard eventual  devaluation  of  the  d  ..liar  aa 
almost  inevitable. 

Stockholm.  The  steel  settien^.ft.t  m.ay 
further  weaken  European  belief  In  the 
strength   of  the  US,  dollar. 

Ottawa.  Informed  opinion  In  Ca.nada  \s 
that  the  steel  settlement  In  the  Uni'ed 
States  Is  a  "disquieting  victory  for  l^b^.r  " 
While  welcoming  peace  In  st«»el.  Canadian 
leaders  foresee  wage  ri.ses  In  the  U:.ited 
S'ates  boosting  prices  to  new  h.gha  Since 
Canadian  and  US  economies  are  so  t.ghtly 
linked,  inflation  In  the  United  States  en- 
courages more   Inflation   her<» 

Bonn  West  Oemaan  steel  companies  expect 
American  ste^l  prices  to  lncrea.se  in  the 
future,  despite  calming  statements  by  some 
US.    offlcia.3.     The   prevailing    Impression   Is 


that  the  rising  price  trend  In  the  United 
States  will  be  encouraged  by  the  steel  settle- 
ment inasmuch  as  the  Industry  lost  Its  de- 
cisive battle  agalnt  Inflath^nary  wage  de- 
ma  nd.s. 

Paris.  A  »4-to-S5-per-ton  rise  In  U.S. 
s'eei  prices  is  prt-'iicted  f  n'  later  this  year. 
The  settlement,  therefore,  la  Jiidged  to  be 
Inflatlon^^ry  and  likely  to  contribute  further 
to  deficits  In  the  U  3.  balance  of  payments 
That  means  further  weakening  of  :he  U  S. 
dollar 

Tokyo.  The  Japaneee  are  convinced  that 
additional  creep. ;ig  inflation  lies  ahe.i.i  m 
the  United  States,  hindering  the  attempt  to 
narrow  the  ?ap  between  US.  exports  and 
US  imp'>rts.  The  settlement  will  tend 
further  tc)  weaken  the  dollar. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quor'om. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFI-^CER  'Mr. 
Brun.sdaI-e  in  the  chair".  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  cleric  proceeded  to  call 
the  :oIl, 

Mr.  IIENNTNGS.  Mr  Pre<;ldent,  I  a.^k 
unanimoiLs  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoruni  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiLliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  ELECTIONS  ACT  OP  1959 

The  Senate  resiimed  the  considenxtlon 
of  the  bill  'S  2436 »  to  revise  the  PH^dei  ul 
election  Irws.  to  prevent  cornipt  prac- 
tices in  Federal  elections,  and  for  oUier 
purposes 

Mr  HENNINOS.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  should  liJce  to  apeak  ve;y 
briefly  on  the  amendiiienta  which  were 
offered  yesterday  at  the  clase  of  the 
session,  and  I  might  s«y,  by  way  of  ad- 
ditional explanation,  that  the  amend- 
ment, together  with  certain  technical 
changes — which  I  referred  to  oj  amend- 
ments— relate  to  the  reporting  and  dis- 
closure of  expenses  In  primary  electiorv? 

Let  me  say,  by  way  of  preface,  that  be- 
fore the  bill  was  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  Uie.sf 
amendments  were  defeats  by  a  v^  tp  of 
5  to  4  of  the  members  of  the  committ^^ 
I  offered  the  amendments  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  offf^r  them  a^^ain,  a.s  of  yes- 
terday, to  the  Senate  for  its  considera- 
tion. 

Mr  Presldpnt,  the  first  amendment 
would  revise  the  definition  of  the  term 
"election"  in  the  bill  to  includo  primarv 
elections.  Of  course,  this  would  include 
the  so-called  preiiidential  prrfer'^ntial 
primaries  a,s  well  as  caucuses,  and  con- 
ventions where  candidates  for  Federal 
office  are  nominated. 

The  remaining  n.Tiondment-s  would 
make  the  npcessary  t<^chnical  word 
changes  throughout  the  bill  to  bring  its 
provisions  Into  agreement  with  the 
changed  definition  of  the  word  "elec- 
tion." 

The  word  "election"  is  very  Important, 
in  my  judgment,  because  our  under- 
standing of  what  constitutes  an  elec- 
tion is  the  very  gravamen,  the  very  basis 
upon  which  the  amendments  are  ofifered 
and  sought  to  be  adopted. 

A-s  we  all  know.  Mr  President,  the 
pr-^'sent  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  the  Act 
of  1925.  and  the  bill  before  the  Senate. 
are  based  upon  two  principal  founda- 
tions:   First,    there    should    be    certain 


lirni^a'ions  on  the  amount  of  money 
.'^pent  or  contributed  in  election  cam- 
paibTi^.  Second,  such  expenditures  and 
all  contributioiis  within  the  liniiLations 
should  be  reported 

What  is  the  reason  for  reporting  theni'> 
The  reason,  of  course,  is  obvious.  It  is 
po  that  the  people  of  thLs  country  may 
know,  as  they  have  a  right  to  know,  from 
what  .source  or  sources  everv  candidate 
for  Federal  office  derives  his  financial 
support. 

As  I  said  yesterday.  th<^re  is  nothmK 
inherently  evil  or  wicked  in  the  use  of 
money  in  modern  election  campaiKning, 
but  again  I  say.  the  people  have  a  ni.:ht 
to  know  and  to  understand  exactly  who 
are  the  persons  who  are  willing  to  sup- 
port with  money  their  convictions  and 
their  beliefs  as  to  the  election  of  a  can- 
didate or  certain  candid  itos.  'ITie  p<-o- 
ple  have  a  right  to  know  exactly  wiio 
those  persons  are  and  to  what  extent 
they  are  willing  to  expend  presumably 
their  own  funds  to  thi*  end. 

Therefore,  It  is  honest,  it  l.s  forthright, 
and  It  la  In  keeping  with  the  American 
tradition,  to  di.sclose  the  sources  of 
monetary  contributions  to  candidates, 
since  the  li^w'islative  bodies  and  public 
o!Tl''ers  sipp'^sedLv  obtain  their  power  as 
a  result  of  the  frt>e  exprevslon  of  the 
W.I.   of    liic   prople  tit   Uie  ballot  tKix 

r:, '>-><»  thiiiKs  are  so  elemeuUiry.  it 
would  seem  to  me.  Mr  Prr«ident,  Uml 
they  do  not  nvjuirr  cveiu  elaborntlon. 

In  undertaking  to  rrix^rl  the  bill  w« 
txire  tiiese  bi\sic  principles  clearly  In 
mind  There  was  a  division  as  to  pri- 
mary elect  :or..s  and  conventions  and 
caucuses. 

It  is  my  very  strong  conviction  Lliat 
there  should  be  certain  limitations  on 
the  amount  of  money  spent  or  contrib- 
uted in  election  cainpai«iLs,  aiid  certainly 
surli  exp^-nditures  and  contrlbutloria 
shoi.ld  be  reported  TJiose  report*,  as  we 
f'irt!,er  provided  in  the  bill,  should  be 
r'Mdilv  av.i.l.ib'.e  to  thf^  public  It  is  not 
ihAi  they  should  be  filed  with  the  Secre- 
t.iry  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  alone,  though  that  Ls  good,  but 
they  sliould  be  filed  in  the  district  courts, 
or  they  should  be  filed  with  the  officers 
of  the  States  who  are  emi>owered  and 
authorized  and  indeed  required  to  keep 
such  records,  so  that  Information  may  bi» 
obtained  speedily  in  the  area  or  region 
where   the  election   Is   being   held. 

That,  again,  is  all  for  the  benefit  of 
public  information,  all  for  the  benefit  of 
full  disclosure,  by  the  elimination  of 
secrecy  and  the  circumvention  of  what 
I  think  all  of  us  agree  is  now  an  obsolete 
enactment  of  law.  the  1925  Corrupt 
Practices  Act. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  see  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
would  like  to  address  to  me  a  question. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  I  should  like  to  ask 
him  a  question. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  am  very  clad  to 
Sdeld  to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
whose  interest  in  this  subject  has  bei^n 
manifest  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time.  I  am  sure  that  throughout  the 
course   of   his   distinguished   legislative 
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career  the  Senator  has  had  many  occa- 
sions to  give  it  much  thought.  One 
instance  which  we  all  recall  was  espe- 
cially emphasized  in  the  Senator's  own 
legislative  career  in  this  body.  It  came 
to  the  attention  of  the  entire  Senate  and 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  anyone  who  runs  for  Federal 
office  is  concerned  with  this  subject,  of 
course. 

I  have  noted  with  considerable  inter- 
est the  work  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  in  this  regard.  I  am  glad 
the  pending  bill  is  before  the  Senate 
today.  I  hope  that  when  action  on  it 
is  comi)leted  it  will  make  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  election  standards 
and  requirements  throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  With  re- 
spect t-j  the  filing  of  reports.  I  think  it 
is  highly  desirable  that  whatever  reports 
may  bt  required  by  law  should  be  filed 
at  a  pDint  where  they  will  be  readily 
available  to  the  constituency  which  is 
concerned  with  the  candidate  making 
the  report,  or  his  committee 

The  Senator  referred  to  filing  such  re- 
ports in  the  district  courts. 

Mr  HENNINGS.  With  the  clerk  of 
the  district  court,  I  will  say  further, 

Mr,  CASE  of  South  Dakou.  What 
would  be  the  requirement,  m  the  case 
of  an  election,  where  there  is  more  than 
one  PederiU  court  district  In  the  State? 

Mr  HENNINOS,  It  Is  stipulated  that 
tlie  candidate  may  file  a  report  In  the 
district   court   for   the   district   within 

\v  l.i'  h    lie    !  e.sides. 

I  mav  s,,v  to  the  S<nntor  that  If  in  a 
Riven  .'^'..•<  there  are  State  officials  who 
are  required  by  law  to  keep  the  records 
of  elections,  fUlng  will  be  with  them. 

For  example,  in  a  SUte  which  includes 
several  districts,  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary for  the  campaign  manager  or  the 
campaign  treasurer  to  travel  acrass  the 
State,  as  might  be  the  case  in  some  of 
our  more  populated  areas,  to  file  the  In- 
formation. He  would  file  it  at  his  own 
county  seat,  or  in  his  own  town  or  com- 
munity, with  the  officer  who  is  empow- 
ered to  receive  reports  of  elections  under 
State  law. 

Mr,  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  In  my 
State  of  South  Dakota  the  report  would 
be  made  to  the  coimty  officials  if  a  county 
candidacy  were  involved;  but  if  the  can- 
didacy involved  more  than  one  county, 
and  was  concerned  with  a  State  office, 
the  report  would  be  filed  with  the  secre- 
tary of  state. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  assume— if  I  may 
In  turn  ask  the  Senator  a  question — 
that  there  is  State  authorization  for  the 
filing  of  such  reports. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  There  being  a  Stat* 
authorization,  that  would  suffice.  We 
have  tried  to  make  this  process  less 
burdensome,  and  not  more  burdensome, 
to  the  candidates,  their  treasurers,  the 
chairmen  of  their  respective  committees, 
and  other  adjuncts  to  the  campaign  for 
pubhc  office.  We  have  required,  instead 
of  six  reports  annually,  four  rep>orts  an- 
nually during  election  years.  Bearing 
in  mind  the  possibility  of  having  to  go 


great  distances  or  having  to  mail  a  re- 
port which  might  not  reach  its  destina- 
tion within  the  period  of  grace  provided 
for  under  the  bill,  we  have  provided— 
and  the  committee  unanimou.sly  agreed 
to  this  provision,  after  considerable 
thought  and  many,  many  hearings — that 
a  candidate  may  file  with  the  properly 
authorized  official,  authorized  under 
State  law.  He  may  file  a  report  in  his 
own  Federal  district  courthouse,  or 
such  other  place  State  law  may  require. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Does  the 
bill  specifically  provide  that  the  report, 
when  filed,  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  public? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Indeed  so.  Not 
only  would  it  be  made  available  to  the 
public,  but  it  could  be  copied  or  photo- 
stated. Modern  means  of  reproduction 
micht  be  used,  at  the  expense  of  the  per- 
son copying  or  making  a  facsimile  of  the 
report  so  filed. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  with  regard  to  the  filing 
of  the  report  and  making  it  available  to 
the  public  are  not  limited  to  the  amend- 
ment which  is  pending,  and  to  which  the 
Senator  was  earlier  addressing  his  re- 
marks, are  they? 

Mr,  HENNINGS,  No.  indeed  I  urn 
Rlad  that  the  Senator  asked  finlier 
questions  on  the  sub*ect  iii>on  wh.ch  I 
undertook  to  touch  >(  --te:  fiu\  m  my  over- 
all summation  of  the  pinposr^  i\!  d  ,m  tv.t 
of  the  provisions  of  t!,e  bii;     '\\..^  i  •   - 

vision  does  not   biu;    iip,.r.    the    ^.-(u  .tri 

primary  amendm<  lit  t\reptti,.it  s!i'.,.\i 
the  primary  eN  a.^.  i..v  surirnrinu  u\  im 
adopted,  it  would  then,  of  cour.^'  ^i  ;  > 
as  it  would  apply  in  all  other  paiticuluis, 
to  the  report  required  to  be  made  relat- 
ing %o  primary  elections,  conventions 
and  party  caucuses, 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Several 
details  of  the  bill  are  worthy  of  com- 
ment, and,  for  the  most  part  commenda- 
tion. But  no  part  of  the  bill  is  more 
important  than  that  providins  for  the 
report,  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe 
that  If  there  is  adequate  litzht  and  pub- 
licity about  what  is  going  on.  the  people 
can  be  trusted  to  apply  their  own  reme- 
dies at  the  ballot  box  if  they  do  not  like 
the  source  of  the  funds.  t!ie  nature  of  the 
funds,  or  the  amount  of  the  fund,«  in- 
volved 

Mr  HENNINGS  My  friend  l;as  well 
stated  the  basic  philosophy  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  bill — full  reporting,  based 
upon  the  premise  that  some  of  us  think 
the  candidates  should  not  be  ashamed  of 
their  support.  They  should  not  conceal 
the  source  of  their  financial  support. 
Those  are  things  with  respect  to  which 
the  public  is  entitled  to  information  be- 
fore going  to  the  jxtlls,  in  order  to  judge. 
along  with  other  qualifications  of  a  given 
candidate,  what  sort  of  public  officer  he 
might  make — and.  to  use  an  extreme  ex- 
ample, which  I  think  is  happily  not  fre- 
quent, what  pressures  he  may  be  subject 
to,  and  to  what  groups  or  individuals  he 
may  be  beholden. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  reporting 
requirement.  To  me  it  is  a  .straightfor- 
ward declaration  of  purposes  as  embod- 
ied in  the  bill,  which  was  reported  unani- 
mously, I  am  glad  to  say.  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration.    It 


was  not,  however,  a.greed  upon  in  that 
committee  tliat  the  provision  relating  to 
primaries  should  be  incorporated  in  the 
bill  as  reported.  That  I  regretted  i  but 
I  still  feel  that  we  have  made  substantial 
progress  in  reporting  a  modern  bill,  a  bill 
which  moves  toward  more  complete  dis- 
closure, and  a  bill  which  establishes  a 
limitation  upon  campaign  expenditures. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  E>akota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  further  yield' 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield  further. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  have 
noticed  with  interest  the  several  amend- 
ments which  have  been  printed  and  are 
proposed  to  be  presented.  There  is  one 
of  the  amendments  with  respect  to  which 
I  should  like  to  address  a  question  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri, 
chairman  of  the  committee  reporting  the 
bill,  although  that  amendment  is  not 
immediately  before  us. 

I  refer  to  the  amendment  proposed  to 
be  offered  by  the  distingui.^hed  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr  Kef.^uner:,  wl.ich 
would  establish  a  ba'-is  of  tax  income 
credit  for  50  percent  of  the  contribution 
made  to  a  political  committee,  or  some 
such  provision  I  am  not  attempting  to 
give  the  details  of  the  amendment  otlut 
than  to  point  out  that  it  n  l»te>  to  a  ta.\ 
credit  In  Xhv  form  of  n  deduction  from 
taxahle  income  of  .some  txution  of  the 
p  l.t^cul  contribution  mudi 

Tl.r  air.MKlmeiit  would  umrud  t!',c  Ii>- 
t'li.a:  R<  ver.ue  Code  In  view  (^f  ttiat 
;;ut  1  am  weinderlng  if  the  Senator  atxl 
;j,e  .viaff  wuikiHK  on  tJ-.e  bill  have  cor.- 
.--.cif  ;  rd  tlu  pcvssiblc  eflect  of  Uiat  amend- 
nv  nl  if  It  Were  adopted  and  aitaclied 
to  a  bill  0!iL;uiatinK  m  tlie  Senatt 

Mr  HE.NNINGS  I  hap^x  n  to  have 
Ixxn  more  o.-  le.**  engiossed  m  tliis  ta.vk 
for  tlie  piw-t  5  years,  having  served  for 
about  6  \-eurs  on  the  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions Subcommittee  and  having  been  in- 
vohed  in  several  of  the  election  contests 
and  inquiries  during  tliat  period  of  time. 

The  inquHT  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  timely,  even  though  the 
amendment  to  wluch  he  refers  is  not 
before  us  at  this  time  We  desire  to 
develop  every  phase  of  this  discussion, 
of  course. 

T7ie  amendment  referred  to  was  re- 
jected by  me.  for  one.  this  year.  I 
drafted  the  original  bill  and  several 
subsequent  bills,  and  had  much  to  do 
with  drafting  the  bill  which  was  ulti- 
mately repori-ed,  although  it  did  not 
contain  all  that  I  want<>d  it  to  contain. 
We  considered  this  proposal,  and  It 
seemed  to  me  at  this  time  that  such  a 
provision  should,  perhaps,  originate  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  That 
was  the  point  to  which  I  was  addrt-ssing 
my  mquiry. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  think  that  dis- 
poses of  it.  Tliere  have  been  .several 
sugge.stions  emanating  from  respectable 
sources  as  a  result  of  consideration  of 
this  phase  of  election  financing,  but  we 
did  not  feel  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ment had  any  part  m  the  present  bill. 

Mr,  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  At  this 
time  it  was  not  my  intention  to  go  into 
the  merits  of  the  proposal  but  merely  to 
suggest  that  if  there  were  any  likelihood 
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that  the  amendment  would  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  committee  handling  the  bill 
might  wish  to  consider  offering  an  addi- 
tional amendment  containing  a  separa- 
bility clause,  so  as  to  protect  the  bill  as 
a  whole  from  any  possibility  of  its  being 
held  unconstitutional  by  reason  of  their 
being  incorporated  in  it  an  amendment 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  appreciate  the 
thoughtful  Senator's  suggestions  as  to 
that  point.  I  may  say  that  that  amend- 
ment was  never  considered  this  year. 
The  full  committee  took  the  bill  up  in 
executive  session  at  the  first  session  of 
this  Congress,  as  it  had  in  1957  and  1955. 
This  amendment  was  never  discussed. 
The  provision  to  which  the  Senator  is 
referring  was  never  offered  as  an 
amendment  in  committee;  nor  was  it 
discussed  In  committee  as  a  pos.sible 
amendment  to  the  proposed  legislation. 
I  think  the  Senator's  point  and  obsf^rva- 
tion  are  very  well  taken  indeed.  I  thank 
him  for  th^m. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  thp  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  HEN-NTNGS.     I  yield. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  shmiM  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  for  an  explanation 
of  the  proposed  deduction.  As  I  under- 
stand, the  deduction  Ls  a  $10  credit  on 
the  ta.T.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  To  which  amend- 
ment Ls  the  Senator  referrina;? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virgima.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  t'hf^  K^fauver  arrT-ndrrimt. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  is  referring  to  the  amer.^irr.f  r.: 
proposed  to  be  offered  hy  th^-  ^t-r.ator 
from  Tenr.e.ssee  [Mr.  Kfj.^c^sR  .  as  I 
undersumd 

Mr.  BYP.D  of  V:rs^:nia.  Yes.  A5  I 
Tinderstani  the  amendment,  it  u  ulci 
permit  a  deduction  of  $10,  as  a  credit. 

Mr.  HEN'NTNGS.  TT.at  is  not  a  part 
of  the  bill  before  the  Senate  at  this 
time.  It  was  never  pre.sented  to  the 
committee,  as  I  have  undertaken  to  in- 
dicate in  response  to  the  inqiairy  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thought 
perhaps  the  Senator  could  explain  the 
se'^ond  p.irr  of  the  amendment. 

Mr,  HE:;nINGS.  There  is  nothine  in 
the  purview  of  the  per.diniT  bill  which 
contemplates  such  a  provision  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virr:r.ia.  I  5upp<^  .<e  the 
amendment  will  b*^  o:T*.rpd. 

Mr  HENNINGS  Ir  will  n^-f  b*>  of- 
fered by  me,  I  a.vsure  the  Senator  from 
Vir2in:a. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  gather  from 
that  statement  that  the  Senator  is  not 
enth'i-sia-stic   a!X)ut   the  amendment. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  will  have  to  play 
It  by  ear  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  be- 
cause the  amendm.ent  came  to  my  a'- 
tf^ntion  only  today.  I  do  not  know 
whf^ther  it  has  be^-n  printed  as  vet. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  V.rg.ma.  Yes;"  it  has 
been  prints. 

Mr.  HENNI>7GS.  It  was  probably 
printed  ia.st  rusht. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virsrinia.  I  should  like 
to  know  if  the  provusion  means  that  a 
credit  would  be  stiven.  Fu-st  $10  is 
taken  oil  as  a  deduction  ivxjxn  tiie  tax. 


as  a  credit.  That  is  tiiken  from  the  tax 
after  it  has  been  estimated.  Then 
there  Ls  another  section  which  permits 
other  credit.  As  I  understand  the 
amendment,  it  would  t>e  possible  to  de- 
duct political  expen.^es  from  the  Income 
tax.  That  could  not  be  correct,  could 
it? 

Mr  HENNINGS.  I  a:-;snmo  th^  Ser;a- 
tor  from  V'lruir.ia  i.^  aware  that,  tax  c•:^■i'\- 
its  and  tax  deduction:-  are  r.  rrially 
mutually  exclusive,  in  t- rms  of  tax  iej^is- 
lation.  However,  I  would  rather  have 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  undertake 
to  explain  hus  own  amendment,  because 
it  was  not  pre.sented  to  the  committee. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  was  not 
acfed  on  by  thf>  committee? 

Mr  irENNINGS.  It  was  not  acted  on 
one  way  or  Uie  other.  I  may  say  to 
my  fri'^nd.  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia.  I  appreciate  his  in- 
terest and  his  inquiry.  It  was  not  pre- 
sented to  the  committee.  It  was  not 
voted  up  or  down.  It  is  not  a  part  of 
the  bill.  It  Ls  not  one  of  the  amend- 
ments proposed  to  be  offered  by  any 
member  of  the  committee,  .so  far  as  I 
know. 

To  continue  with  a  brief  resume  of  the 
primary  elections  provision  embodied  in 
the  amendment  offered  yesterday,  Mr. 
President,  the  present  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  and  the  bill  before  the  Senate  both 
provide  for  disclosure  In  general  elec- 
tions for  Federal  ofBces.  We  know  that 
both— that  is.  the  1925  act  and  the  1959 
bill — fail  to  include  primaries  or  cau- 
cu.ses  or  conventions.  In  my  judgment, 
this  is  indeed  a  very  serious  omission. 
After  nominations  are  made,  the  voting 
public  is  confronted  with  a  choice  as 
between  two  or  more  candidates.  FVar 
that  reason  it  has  always  seemed  to  me, 
since  I  have  been  able  to  give  consid- 
eration to  the  matter,  that  primaries  can 
be  just  as  important  as  general  elections 
and.  in  many  instances,  more  important. 
Therefore,  when  we  in  the  United  States 
think  about  elections  we  think  about  a 
primary,  a  convention  or  caucus,  and  a 
general  election,  the  latter,  of  course, 
being  predicated  upon  the  former.  I 
cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  why  there 
should  be  any  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
candidates  to  disclose  the  names  of  the 
persons  who  have  contributed,  or  how 
much  they  have  contributed.  'Why 
should  not  the  people  know  about  such 
thin-Ts? 

We  talk  about  secrecy  in  Government. 
We  talk  about  secrecy  of  Senate  payrolls. 
We  talk  about  secrecy  of  salaries  of  com- 
mittee staffs.  Here  we  get  into  another 
realm  of  obscurity  and  obfu.scation  and 
meandering  doubt,  where  the  people 
never  really  know  who  are  the  persons 
behind  the  men  they  are  voting  for, 
financially,  generally,  and  in  other 
respects. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  for  the  most 
part  the  people  who  contribute  are  not 
good  citizens.  We  do  know  of  instances, 
however,  where  certain  special  interest 
representatives,  certain  groups,  and 
even  some  elements  of  the  underworld 
have  been  known  to  contribute,  albeit 
sometimes  deviously — under  the  counter 
or  under  the  table,  as  we  call  it — money 
to  political  campaigns.    To  eliminate  this 


practice,  criminal  penalties  have  been 
provided,  not  only  for  failure  of  dis- 
closure of  such  matters  by  the  candidaus 
within  the  realm  of  their  knowledge,  but 
also  for  failure  of  certain  contributors,  in 
the  amount  of  over  $50.  to  disclose  that 
they   have   contributed. 

I  believe  it  is  time,  in  this  fateful  test 
of  our  form  of  government,  to  make  our 
elective  process  one  of  candor  and 
honesty,  and  to  let  the  full  light  of  in- 
formation and  public  opinion  be  brouglit 
to  bear  upon  what  is  really  happening 
in  a  campaign  for  election.  Most  of 
these  things  are  great  mysteries  to  a 
number  of  our  citizens  and.  I  might  even 
say,  to  a  vast  majority  of  our  people. 
Sometimes  a  man  makes  a  contribution 
of  $10  or  $5,  and  thinks  he  has  made  a 
very  large  contribution,  Ofttlmes  a 
candidate  Ls  so  hard  pressed  in  a  primary 
that  he  Ls  outdone  and  outmatched  in- 
calculably. 

I  know.  Mr.  President,  in  mv  rwn  case, 
that  in  my  first  primary  for  the  Senate. 
I  had  In  opposition  to  me  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Governor  of  my 
State,  the  mayor  of  St.  Louts,  the  chair- 
man of  the  national  committee,  the  na- 
tional committeeman,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  State  committee.  They  were  all 
ranged  on  the  other  side.  I  had  this 
matter  rather  forcefully  brought  home  to 
me  when  I  found  that  I  was  sending  $25 
into  some  county  to  take  voters  to  the 
p>oUs.  while  the  other  side  was  sending 
$3,000.  $4,000.  or  $5,000.  But  under  our 
present  law,  such  contributions  never 
had  to  be  reported.  So  no  one  ever  knew 
the  source  of  this  great  largesse.  I  dare- 
say many  of  us  have  been  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

That  Is  why.  among  other  reasons.  I 
think  those  who  have  a  financial  inter- 
est in  campaigns  should  be  held  up  to  the 
light.  They  .should  not  be  ashamed  of 
it.  They  should  not  be  ashamed  of  their 
candidates.  They  should  not  be 
ashamed  of  their  full  and  lawful  partici- 
pation In  r>o]itical  campaigns.  It  is  a 
badge  of  good  citizenship  Lf  a  man  con- 
tributes to  a  candidate  in  whom  he  be- 
lieves or  to  the  party  in  which  he 
believes.  Why  should  not  that  be  a  mat- 
ter of  record  and  a  matter  for  public 
inspection? 

Of  course.  If  the  people  are  to  have  full 
knowledge,  it  is  not  enough  that  the 
reports  show  the  money  spent  In  a  cam- 
paign for  a  general  election.  They  are 
entitled  to  know  the  whole  story,  because 
we  all  know  that  half  a  story  can  be 
quite  misleading. 

If  Federal  elections  are  to  be  accom- 
panied by  public  disclosure,  it  certainly 
should  be  full  disclosure,  and  this  means 
complete  financial  disclosure  throughout 
the  entire  process  of  the  election.  Any- 
thing less,  it  is  my  very  deep  conviction, 
is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  1960.  in  this  year  of  great  crisLs  when 
many  important  decisions  affecting  the 
world  and  our  country  are  to  be  made. 
Why  do  we  not  start  by  being  honest, 
forthright,  and  candid  about  these  mat- 
ters ourselves?  By  many  of  our  stat- 
utory enactments  and  laws,  we  require 
of  others  the  disclosure  of  many  things 
relating  to  their  transactions.  But  here 
we  sit  in  the  UjS.  Senate,  and  some  of 
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us  seem  willing  to  have  a  primary  elec- 
tion process — which  in  many  States 
means  election;  the  only  contest  there 
is — carried  on  in  secrecy  and  in  dark- 
ness, without  any  public  understanding 
of  what  is  really  being  done  behind  the 
scenes  by  many  of  the  persons  who 
would  undertake  to  control  our  destinies. 
For  this  reason,  I  have  constantly  urged, 
as  I  did  in  the  first  bill  in  1955,  the  in- 
clusion in  our  election  laws  of  primaries, 
caucuses,  and  conventions. 

I  may  also  say  that  if  we  are  to  have 
full   disclosure   in   Federal   elections,   it 
will  also  be  necessary  to  bring  within 
the  purview  of  the  reporting  provisions 
of  Federal  law.  committees  which  oper- 
ate within  a  State,  but  in  the  Federal 
elections.     In  some  of  the  largest  States, 
literally  scores  of  committees  are  organ- 
ized for  the  sole  purpose  of  raising  funds 
to  support  a  candidate.    I  intend  at  the 
appropriate   time,    after   action   on   the 
pending   amendment,   to  offer   another 
amendment  which,  as  was  stated  yes- 
terday, would  prevent  the  proliferation 
or  growth  of  innumerable  committees 
in  a   State,  for  the   purpose  of   living 
within   the   letter,   but   not  wiiliin  the 
spirit,  of  the  law,  so  that  every  time  a 
candidate  finds  his  expen.ses  are  running 
high  It  will  not  be  advantageous  to  set  up 
another  committee  for  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive purpose,  or  indeed,  for  collateral 
purpose,  either,  of  raising  more  money. 
I  believe  I  presided  throu&hout  the  in- 
vestigation of  an  Ohio  campaign  some 
years  ago.    We  found  that  committee 
after  committee  tliroughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  that  great  State  was  be- 
ing set  up,  not  for  the  violation  of  any 
law,  but  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
enormous  stmis  of  money  for  a  late  and 
great  Senator.    But  there  was  not  any 
limit.    I  believe  that  that  campaign  in- 
volved something  like  $3  million,  insofar 
as  we  could  ascertain,  within  that  one 
State  to  elect  a  Senator.     We  know  that 
in  some  of  the  more  populous  States  this 
kind  of  thing  is  done,  and  done  openly, 
without  concealment.    It  is  done  within 
the  law.     There  Is  no  law  violation  in- 
volved at  all. 

So  If  there  Is  to  be  the  maximum  dis- 
closiwe,  to  which  the  American  people 
are  entitled,  I  believe  that  both  of  the 
provisions  proposed  must  be  adopted, 
unless  we  want  to  fool  ourselves,  which 
is  never  a  good  thing,  even  though  it  is 
human  nature  to  want  to  do  It,  or  unless 
we  want  to  fool  the  American  public, 
which  is  not  good  public  morals. 

Over  the  course  of  many  years,  a  num- 
ber of  arguments  have  been  raised  in 
opposition  to  the  inclusion  in  our  Federal 
election  laws  of  primaries  and  commit- 
tees within  a  State.  One  of  the  objec- 
tions has  been  a  constitutional  objection. 
It  has  been  argued,  and  argued  with 
much  force  and  conviction,  that  commit- 
tees operating  in  only  one  State  are 
activities  and  organizations  which  fall 
within  the  exclusive  juiisdiction  of  the 
States.  That  argument  wHl  be  made 
today,  I  assume.  I  would  make  it  if  I 
were  an  advocate  for  the  other  side  of 
this  case.  It  Is  argued  that  a  primary 
election  Is  the  State's  business,  even 
though  it  Involves  a  Federal  official,  and 
that  the  Federal  Government   has   no 
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business    Interfering    m    any    sovereign 
State,  by  inquiring  into  a  primarvv   How- 
ever, fortunately,  the  Congress  itself  has 
answered  that  argument,  and  the  answer 
has  demolished  the  argument,  because 
today  there  are  on  the  statute  books  sev- 
eral laws  which  regulate  prunaries.     I 
shall  mention  one  which  may  be  of  great 
interest  to  Senators:  The  Taft-Hartley 
Act  provision  which  prohibits  the  mak- 
ing of  contributions  or  expenditures  by 
corporations  or  by  labor  unions  appUes 
to  primaries  as  well  as  to  general  elec- 
tions.    The    prohibition    of    individual 
campaign  contributions  in  excess  of  $5,- 
000  to  a  candidate  or  a  political  commit- 
tee during   1  calendar  year  covers  not 
only    elections,    but    also    nominations. 
Tloat  has  been  settled  by  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  and  the  Hatch  Act;  and,  so  far 
as  I  can  determine,  no  Member  of  this 
body  has  spoken  in  opposition  to  those 
provisions,  although  doubtless  some  will 
oppose  the  pending  amendment  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  unconstitutional  and 
constitutes  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
sovereign  States.    However,  such  a  pro- 
vision seems  to  be  satisfactory  when  it 
applies  to  labor  unions  and  to  corpora- 
tions. 

FurtheiTOore.  the  general  language  of 
the  Hatch  Act  which  prohibits  Members 
of  Congress  from  sohciting  or  accepting 
money  from  Federal  Govenunent  em- 
ployees, carries  the  implication  that  pri- 
maries are  within  the  purview  of  the 
prohibition.  This  broad  interpretation 
was  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Uie 
United  States  in  the  case  of  US  v  Wurz- 
back  (280  U.S.  396  (1929) ). 

The  Supreme  Court  has  also  answered 
this  argument  by  upholding  the  power  of 
Congress  to  regulate  primaries  insofar  as 
they  are  an  Integral  part  of  the  Federal 
election  process — US.  v.  Classic  (313 
U.S.  299,  1941). 

Another  argument  presented  is  that 
even  without  Federal  regulation.  State 
laws  provide  suflBcient  requirements  as  to 
disclosure  of  facts  pertaining  to  cam- 
paign financing. 

It  is  true  that  many  States  have  vei-y 
thorough  disclosure  laws,  however,  we 
are  dealing  with  election  to  Federal 
office;  and  the  people  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  have  an  interest  In  every  Federal 
office,  and  are  entitled  to  reporting  on 
the  national  level. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the 
Inclusion  of  primaries  in  the  Federal 
statute  is  directed  against  certain  re- 
gions of  our  Nation  where  primaries  are 
tantamount  to  election.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  case.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  the  State  of  Blinois,  which  does 
not  have  a  reporting  statute,  would  be 
among  the  States  primarily  affected  by 
this  amendment. 

The  question  before  us  Is  quite  simple : 
Do  we  want  the  full  disclosure  which  the 
people  of  our  Nation  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect; or  do  we  want  large  areas  of  cam- 
paign financing  to  remain  secret  and 
forever  foreclosed  from  public  inquiry 
and  public  scrutiny? 

Mr.  F*resident,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment; and  I  shall  now  ask  that  the  ques- 
tion be  put,  if  no  other  Senator  desires 
to  speak  at  this  time  on  the  pending 
amendment. 


After  the  vote  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  taken,  I  shall  offer  the  other 
amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Gruening  in  the  chair'.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  pnxeeded  to  call 
the  roll, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  must  object  to  that.  Anvone  can 
look  around  the  Chamber  and  see  that 
obviously  there  are  not  50  Senators  pres- 
ent.    There   are  no  more   than  six. 

I  will  withdraw  my  objection  because 
I  note  that  my  wonderful  friend  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  FrearI  is  in  the  Cham- 
ber. He  seems  prepared  to  make  a 
speech.  While  I  believe  there  should  be 
at  least  50  Senators  to  hear  him.  if  he 
is  willing  to  speak  to  a  lesser  number  I 
am  willing  to  sit  here  and  listen 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT'S  APPEAL 
TO  SUPREME  COURT  IN  DU  PONT- 
GENERAL  MOTORS  CASE 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
that  only  the  Presiding  Officer  and  Sen- 
ators who  are  present  can  really  appre- 
ciate the  significance  of  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  am 
deeply  grateful  to  hun,  and  also  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field ] . 

The  message  which  I  have  to  deliver 
is  extremely  important.  It  will  require 
only  a  few  miiiutes.  I  am  hopeful  that 
Senators  who  are  not  present  will  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  read 
the  Record  tomorrow  morning  and  be 
fully  and  legally  informed. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  hours  ago  tlie 
Department  of  Justice  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  the  decision  of  Federal 
District  Judge  Walter  J.  La  Buy  in  the 
Du  Pont-General  Motors  case. 

This  case,  in  which  the  Government 
seeks  to  force  the  Du  Pont  Co.  to  divest 
itself  of  63  million  shares  of  General 
Motors  stock,  most  of  it  acquired  more 
than  40  years  ago,  has  alieady  been 
di'agging  thi-ough  our  courts  for  11  long 
years. 

I  have  no  idea,  Mr.  President,  what 
this  litigation  has  cost  the  Government 
and  the  taxpayers,  as  \nell  as  the  de- 
fendants, over  tins  long  period,  but  the 
figures  must  be  staggering. 

The  appeal  filed  by  tlie  Department  of 
Justice  will  prolong  this  litigation,  and 
continue  to  engage  the  time  and  talent 
of  the  Govenunent  s  attorneys  for  at 
least  another  year.  I  submit  that  a 
better  course  is  available,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  knows  it. 

On  a  previous  appeal,  decided  S  years 
ago.  a  minority  of  the  Supreme  Court- 
four  of  the  six  Justices  who  took  part — 
decided  that  because  the  Du  Pont  Co. 
owned  23  percent  of  the  stock  of  the 
General  Motors  Co.,  there  was  created  a 
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"reasonable  probability"  that  Du  Pont 
would  have  a  preferred  position  m  sup- 
plying General  Motors  with  finishes  and 
fabrics.  While  the  four  Justices,  in  a 
new  interpretation,  held  that  this  was 
in  violation  of  section  7  of  the  Clayton 
Act,  they  also  found  that  durmg  the 
preceding  40  years  "all  concerned  m 
high  executive  posts  in  both  companies 
acted  honorably  and  fairly,  each  in  the 
honest  conviction  that  his  actions  were 
in  the  best  interest  of  his  own  company 
and  without  any  desKn  to  overreach 
anyone,  includmg  Du  Font's  competi- 
tors." 

The  case  was  remanded  to  Judtre  La 
Buy  who  conducted  lengthy  hearings  on 
an  appropriate  remedy.  His  decision 
last  fall  directed  the  Du  Pont  Co.  to 
transfer  to  its  stockholders  the  right  to 
vote  its  General  Motors  st.c)ck,  estab- 
lished regulations  for  trade  relation.,  be- 
tween the  two  companies,  prohibited  Du 
Pont  from  acquiring  any  more  General 
Motors  stock,  and  prohibited  anyone 
from  serving  as  an  officer,  director  or 
employee  of  both  companies  Further- 
more, the  General  Motors  stock  allocable 
to  Christiana  Securitie.s  Corp  and  Dela- 
ware Realty  k  Investment  Co  .  in  which 
members  of  the  Du  Pont  family  have 
substantial  interests,  has  been  sterilized: 
that  is,  it  may  not  be  voted  at  all. 
Neither  can  any  General  Motors  stock 
be  voted  that  is  owned  by  or  allocated  to 
officers  or  directors  of  Du  Pont.  Christi- 
ana, and  Delaware,  and  members  of 
their  families  residing  m  the  same 
household  with  them.  The  companies 
accepted  this  decision.  The  directors  of 
the  Du  Pont  Co.  who  were  on  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  board  resigned  from  that 
board,  and  the  one  General  Motors  di- 
rector resigned  from  the  Du  Pont  board. 
A  distinguished  former  Mpmber  of  this 
body,  Hon.  Scott  W  Luca.s,  has  been  des- 
ignated by  Judge  La  Buy  a.s  thf»  monitor 
to  oversee  the  pass  through  of  the  voting 
rights  of  the  General  Motors  stock 
owned  by  Du  Pont. 

The  La  Buy  decision  was  ha:!'-d  by 
scores  of  newspapers,  large  and  small, 
throughout  the  United  States,  a.s  fair 
and  equitable.  The  Department  of  Ju.s- 
tice  has  appealed  it  primarily  because 
the  court  did  not  order  a  distribution 
of  Du  Ponts  General  Motors  stock  to 
the  Du  Pont  stockholders.  The  fact  is, 
of  course,  that  Jurisre  La  B'lv  found  it 
unnecessary  to  order  dive.stiture  to  carry 
out  the  Supreme  Court's  mandate. 
Weeks  of  testimony  also  convinced  him 
that  an  order  for  divestiture  under  pres- 
ent tax  law  would  be  •unneces.sanly 
harsh  and  punitive"  upon  the  1  million 
stockholders  of  both  companies.  In  an 
editorial,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
October  5,  19.59,  had  this  to  .say 

Well,  the  Ciovemment  can  appeal  the  plan 
to  the  Supreme  Court  If  It  wishes  to  do  so. 
But  It  appears  to  us  the  better  course  would 
be  to  accept  the  decision  gracefully  For 
an  appeal  would  no  longer  be  another  skir- 
mish against  Du  Pont  and  General  Motors. 
It  would  be  an  outright  attAok  against  a 
derision  that  proV^*-^  thou.sands  of  innocent 
people  from  Injustice  by  their  own  Govern- 
ment. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  believe,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, that  the  agency  of  the  Governm^-nt 
dedicated  to  justice  can  be  indif -.T-.n'.  to 


the  tax  penalties  and  destruction  of  stock 
values  which  its  plan  would  inflict  upon 
citizens  and  charitable  and  educational 
institutions  which  hold  stock  in  the.se 
two  companies  The  fact,s  are  on  record, 
and  if  the  Attorney  General  of  this  ad- 
mini.stration  sincerely  believes  divesti- 
ture is  the  only  proper  and  effective 
remedy,  there  is.  as  I  have  said,  another 
course  open  to  him. 

Let  him.  and  let  others  in  this  admin- 
istration, join  me  in  supporting  the  bill 
which  I  introduced  nearly  2  years  ago  to 
facilitate  antitrust  enforcement  by  elim- 
matmij  the  tax  penalties  upon  forced 
dive.'^titure 

My  bill  would  not  affect  the  two  large 
corporations,  Du  i  ont  and  General  Mo- 
tors. It  would  not  save  either  of  them 
one  penny.  It  would  not  relieve  Du  Pont 
stockholders  of  their  liability  for  taxes 
on  any  capital  gain  realized  on  the  dis- 
tributed General  Motors  shares.  It 
would  relieve  them  of  the  present  law's 
penalty  which  would  require  them  to  pay 
mcome  tax  on  the  full  market  value  of 
the  shares  received  at  the  time  of  a 
forced  distribution  resulting  from  anti- 
trust proceedings. 

As  the  New  York  Times  editorial  of 
October  12,  1959,  stated. 

In  the  light  of  the  present  tax  law  It  la 
easy  to  understand  Judge  La  Buy's  reluc- 
tance to  make  EKi  Pont  give  up  Its  GM  stock. 
A  Du  Pont  stockholder  who  received  OM 
stock  from  Du  Pont  would  have  to  pay 
straight  Income  tax  on  the  current  market 
value  of  the  stock  he  received.  His  liability, 
depending  on  his  particular  tax  bracket, 
would  run  from  20  to  91  percent. 

The  tax  committees  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate approved  differing  measures  to  reduce 
this  obstacle  In  the  final  weeks  of  this  year's 
session.  The  Treasury  accepts  the  concept 
of  tax  relief  and  the  Justice  Department  ac- 
tively advocates  It  as  a  means  to  more  effec- 
tive antitrust  enforcement. 

There  should  be  an  early  efTort  to  enact 
such  legislation. 

In  1956,  Mr  President,  when  the  pres- 
ent administration  was  confronted  with 
a  similar  problem,  it  readily  agreed  to  a 
provision  of  the  Bank  Holding  Act  to 
postpone  the  imposition  of  taxes  on 
stockholders  who  received  stock  in  a 
forced  distribution  under  that  act  until 
they  sold  the  stock. 

At  the  LnsLstence  of  Mr.  Justice  Doug- 
las, who  in  1938  was  chairman  of  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission,  a 
similar  provision  was  written  into  the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act. 

It  is  curious.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
administration  which  embraced  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  has  not  pro- 
posed similar  legislation  in  the  anti- 
trust field.  However.  I  have  seen  no 
mention  of  this  problem  in  the  messages 
which  come  to  us  from  time  to  time  sug- 
gesting the  need  for  congressional 
action. 

So.  today.  I  call  on  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  join  me  in  encouragir^g  prompt  action 
to  enact  legislation  such  as  proposed  in 
S  200,  which  I  introduced  on  January  12. 
1959  If  they  want  divestiture,  this  is 
the  way  to  obtain  it  without  inflicting 
serious  and  unrealistic  penalties  upon 
one  million  persons  of  all  ranks  of  life 
whose  only  crime  Is  that  they  have  in- 
vested In  either  Du  Pont  or  General  Mo- 


tors stock.  This  Is  the  way  to  end  il 
long  years  of  litigation  which  now  prom- 
ises to  stretch  Indefinitely  into  the  dreary 
future.  It  is  the  way  also  to  protect  the 
interests  of  innocent  stockholders  in 
other  corporations  who  may  be  subject- 
ed to  similar  divestiture  proceedings  in 
the  days  ahead. 
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Martin 

Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 

Mofis 

Mundt 

Murray 

Muskle 

Neubergw 


CALL  OP  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr  PrearJ  is 
about  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum. I  should  like  to  notify  the  attaches 
of  the  Senate  that  this  will  be  a  live 
quorum,  and  I  hope  Senators  will  be 
notified  In  turn  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  .Mr 
Gruening  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

Aiken  Prear 

Anderson  Fulbrlght 

Bartlett  Goldwater 

Beall  Gore 

Bennett  Green 

Bible  Oruenlng 

Bridge*  Hartke 

Brunsdale  Hayden 

Bush  Hennlngs 

Butler  Hlckenlooper  Pastore" 

Byrd.  Va.  HlU  Prouty 

Byrd.  W.  Va.  Holland  Proxmlre 

Cannon  Hruska  Randolph 

Carlson  Jackson  Robertson 

Carroll  Javits  Rusaell 

Case.  N.J.  Johnson.  Tex.  SaltonstaU 
Case.  8  Dak.        Johnston.  S.C.    Schoeppel 

Chavez  Jordan  Scott 

Church  Keating  Smith 

Clark  Kennedy  Sparkman 

Cooper  Kuchel  Stennls 

Cotton  Lausche  Symington 

Curtis  Long.  Hawaii  Talmadge 

Dlrksen  Long,  La.  Thiu-mond 

Dworshak  McCarthy  Wiley 

Eastland  McClellan  WiUlams  NJ 

EUender  McGee  WUUams  Del 

Engle  McNamara  Yarborough 

Ervln  Magnuson  Young,  N  Dak. 

Fong  Mansfield  Young.  Ohio 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DODD].  the  Senator  from  nUnoia  (Mr. 
Douglas],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr,  KxrAuvER],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Kirr],  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O'MahoneyI  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Smathers]  is  absent 
on  ofTlcial  business  in  Latin  America  as 
a  member  of  the  Latin  American  Trade 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr  Caie- 
HARTl  Is  absent  because  of  the  illness  of 
his  wife. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  Mr. 
Grueninq  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present. 


FEDERAL    ELECTIONS    ACT    OF    1959 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideratioa 

of  the  bill  tS.  2436)  to  revise  the  Federal 


election  laws,  to  prevent  corrupt  prac- 
tices in  Federal  elections,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  T,oui.'5iana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, to  the  i>end!ni'  cjmondm<:>nt  I  sub- 
mit the  amendn :<"nt  which  I  sf^nd  to  the 
desk,  and  ask  to  have  stated 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislatr-e  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  Hennings'  amendment,  it  is  proposed 
to  add  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

BTATK    P&UiI.\XIES 

Sec.  213.  No  person's  name  shall  appear  on 
a  ballot  or  voting  machine  In  any  general 
election  for  a  seat  In  the  U.S.  Senate  or 
House  of  Representatives  unless  that  person 
has  b»en  nominated  In  a  primary  election  In 
which  all  registered  or  otherwise  properly 
qualified  members  of  his  party  shall  have 
ha-l  an  opportunity  to  Tote:  PTOvided.  hmc- 
exH-T,  That  such  conditions  shall  not  apply 
to  names  written  by  the  hand  of  the  voter: 
And  provided  further.  That  the  regular 
nomination  by  primary  election  shall  not  be 
IMCHMiry  for  a  candidate  for  Senator  or  Ckjn- 
gKMiiian  whose  party  did  not  receive  more 
than  ten  peroentum  of  the  votes  cast  In  the 
previous  senatorial  or  congresaional  election 
for  the  offlce  to  which  he  aspires. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  pending  amendment  to  which 
I  have  offered  this  amendment  would 
seek  to  regulate  State  primaries  and  to 
teL  us  how  we  should  conduct  them. 

I  did  not  have  any  particular  interest 
In  tjiis  matter  until  the  pending  amend- 
ment was  Joined  in  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating],  although  in 
New  York  State  there  is  no  primary. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  testified  on 
the  floor,  on  ye.?terday.  that  his  name 
came  on  the  ballot  and  he  became  a  can- 
didate for  the  prevailing  party  because 
the  Governor  of  New  York  State  simply 
called  him  into  his  office— and  it  was  not 
a  smoke-filled  room,  because  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  does  not  smoke, 
and  neither  does  Nelson  Rockefeller— 
and— whack— the  name  of  the  Senator 
fro.-n  New  York  went  on  the  ballot. 
On'y  one  man.  the  Governor  of  New 
York,  picked  him:  and  Immediately  the 
name  of  the  Junior  Senator  from  New- 
York  went  on  the  ballot. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  If  a  man 
has  the  courage  to  run  for  office,  he 
should  be  willing  to  run  in  a  primary: 
and  so  it  is  that  I  want  my  friend,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Keating],  to  have  that  great  opportunity. 
As  il  result,  after  he  has  had  the  expe- 
rience of  running  In  a  primary,  he  then 
Will  know  better  how  to  go  about  the 
business  of  regulating  a  primary. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
an  amendment  to  let  the  would-be  regu- 
lator know  something  about  what  he 
would  regulate.    (Laughter.] 

The  experience  which  Is  had  by  those 
who  run  in  many  of  the  primaries  is  most 
Interesting,  indeed.  In  some  of  the  pri- 
maries there  are  as  many  as  10  candi- 
dates, each  one  running  against  all  the 
othrrs.  In  the  course  of  the  primary 
campaigns,  each  candidate  '"knocks"  all 
the  others;  often  no  candidate  receives  a 
majority  of  the  votes  cast  in  the  first 
primary,  and  thus  It  is  necessary  to  hold 
i-  rvnofT  election.    Sometimes  5  or  6  of 


the  original  10  candidates  proceed  to 
endorse  one  or  another  of  the  romaininp 
candidate  v,ho  arp  u<  participate  in  the 
runoff  elpriion  Fnallv.  one  candidate- 
wins  in  the  ru:ioff  and  he  becomes  the 
Democratic  candidate  Then,  m  the 
general  election,  he  has  to  run  against 
the  Republican  candidate,  who  has  been 
sitting  back,  safe  and  comfortable,  with- 
out havinp  any  trouble  at  all,  just  waiting 
for  the  r>emocraUc  candidate  to  emerge. 
In  the  ensuing  general  election,  the 
Republican  candidate  endorses  all  the 
critical  things  the  other  nine  aspirants 
to  the  Democratic  candidacy  have  had 
to  say  about  the  one  w  ho  finally  };-,=  be- 
come the  Democratic  candidate  s  ,  m 
the  general  election,  the  Democratic 
candidate  has  to  proceed  to  run  for  elec- 
tion all  over  again,  but  this  time  he  has 
to  try  to  win  in  competition  against  Uie 
Republican  candidate,  who  up  to  that 
point  has  not  been  subjected  to  any 
trouble  or  difficulty  whatever. 

Mr.  President,  just  think  how  com- 
fortable It  is  to  be  a  Republican  candi- 
date in  a  Southern  State.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  Republican  candidate 
has  no  trouble  at  all,  up  until  the  general 
election,  for  all  the  Republicans  are  for 
htm.  Furthermore,  the  Republican  can- 
didate then  has  very  little  difficulty  de- 
ciding how  to  campaign,  for  in  making 
his  campaign  speeches  he  simply  en- 
dorses all  the  critical  things  the  other 
Democratic  candidates  in  the  pr;mar>- 
said  against  the  Democratic  candidat.e 
who  finally  won  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation. 

Would  you  not  like  to  be  a  Republican. 
under  the  circumstances  in  New  York, 
and  have  the  Governor  of  your  State  say 
to  you.  "Won't  you  run?" 

You  would  reply,  "Well,  I  dont  mind 
if  I  do." 

Then  the  Grovemor  would  say,  "Do 
you  object  to  getting  in  by  riding  on  my 
coaLtails?" 

And  you  would  reply,  "Well,  I  don't 
mind  if  I  do." 

Mr.  President,  under  those  circum- 
stances, the  Republican  candidate  would 
have  no  expenses  to  pay,  and  if  you  were 
asked  to  run  in  the  general  election — if, 
for  instance,  the  Governor  of  New  York 
asked  you  to  run  in  the  general  election, 
and  if  you  did  not  smoke,  and,  of  course, 
neither  does  the  Governor  of  New  York — 
what  would  be  your  expense?  Just 
the  expense  of  the  shoe  leather  you 
would  have  to  use  in  order  to  walk  into 
his  office. 

Would  it  not  be  nice  to  ride  along  on 
the  coattails  of  a  popular  Governor,  with 
no  expense  and  no  trouble  whatever? 
In  that  event,  you  are  in;  the  Governor 
would  ask  you  to  run,  and  immediateb' 
you  would  be  running  for  election  to  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  willing  to  go 
along  with  the  pending  amendment,  and 
to  let  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
have  the  power  to  determine  tlie  terms 
and  conditions  under  which  a  Senator 
rims  for  office.  I  simply  want  him  to  be 
regulated  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.     Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.    HENNINGS.      The    amendment 

which  I  have  offered,  and  which  will  be 


voted    on    following    the    vote    on    the 
amendment  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  offered  to  my  amendment,  provides 
does  it  not,  that  caucuses  and  primaries 
shall  be  subject  to  this  regulation? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  but 
what  would  that  mean?  All  one  would 
have  to  do  would  be  to  walk  into  NeLon 
Rockefeller's  cffice,  when  a^ked  bv  him 
to  do  so.  and  immediately— at  his  re- 
quest— be  "m."  be  picked  as  the  can- 
didate: Goven-ior  Rockefeller  would  have 
picked  him. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Of  course.  Mr. 
President,  I  may  not  describe  the  matter 
nearly  so  well  or  nearly  so  graphicallv 
as  it  was  described  by  the  Senator  from 
Loui-siana  when  he  referred  to  such  a 
conclave  with  the  Sei.ator  from  New 
York.  But  I  suppose  that  procedure 
might  come  within  the  ceneral  definition 
of  a  party  caucus  Of  course  we  do  not 
know  how  much  it  cost  tlic  Senator  to 
get  there 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  su:e  it 
did  not  cost  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  one  penny.  Rockefeller  is  a 
millionaire  already.     I  Laughter.  J 

But  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
likes  that  sy.stem.  Th.e  Senator  from 
Nei*-  York  said  Nelson  Rockefeller  sent 
for  him.  and  that  that  L<;  why  he  ls  now 
a  US  Senator. 

There  was  no  smoke-filled  room;  the 
Senator  from  New  York  doe.<  not  .smoke. 
Neither  does  the  Governor  of  New  Yoi k. 
But  the  Fenai.rr  from  New  York,  who 
does  not  have  to  run  for  the  nomination, 
wants  to  tell  us,  "If  you  fellows  are  going 
to  run  against  each  other  I  am  going 
to  regulate  the  primaries  " 

I  know  of  no  more  democratic  process 
than  for  the  Senator  to  run  in  a  pri- 
mar\-  election  and  then  to  have  your 
name  placed  on  the  ballot.  I  want  to 
accord  that  privilege  to  my  friend  from 
New  York.  I  know  he  will  prove  that  he 
will  be  elected  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority when  he  becomes  a  candidate.  He 
has  done  a  marvelous  job  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  am  sure  the  people  of  New  Yo:  k 
approve  of  what  he  has  done.  I  want  to 
accord  to  him  the  privilege  of  reporting 
e\er5-  5  cents  in  contributions.  At  this 
time  his  primarj-  campaicn  contributions 
amount  to  nothing.  But  let  me  tell  the 
Senator,  when  he  gets  ready  to  run 
against  a  good  Republican,  it  is  going  to 
cost  him  som.eih.ng.  I  can  tell  him  that 
from  my  oAH-n  experience.  I  would  like 
the  Senator  from  New  York  to  have  the 
privilege  of  rer>orting  every  5  cents  re- 
ceived by  him  in  contributions,  and  who 
contributed  it.  because  it  will  be  a  very 
illuminating  experience.  I  will  promise 
the  Senator  his  Republican  opposition 
will  tan  his  hide.  They  have  done  it  to 
me.    [Laughter.] 

l^Ir.  President.  I  offer  tins  amendment, 
and  hope  it  will  be  adopted.  There  are 
only  three  States,  so  far  as  I  know,  which 
do  not  follow  the  democratic  p.-ocedure 
of  letting  their  citizens  vote  for  those 
who  will  be  the  nominees  of  the  major 
parties.  These  States  are  New  York. 
Connecticut,  and  Indiana. 

The  late  Senator  Robert  M  La  Fol- 
lette.  Sr.,  was  a  great  Stiiator.  If  any- 
one does  not  believe  it.  I  invite  him  to  go 
out  to  the  reception  room  and  see  the 
picture  of  that  Senal.r.  v>ho  »as  picked 
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by  all  Senators  as  one  of  the  five  Greatest 
Senators  of  all  tmie  This  io  what  lie 
said  about  State  caucuses: 

Away  in  some  retired  r  x)m  behind  locked 
doors  the  masters  ot  the  machine  sit  in  quiet 
conrerence.  They  have  issued  their  orders 
Co  those  in  nominal  control.  Thi?  pr'jgram 
of  the  convention  Is  all  prepared  The  tem- 
porary and  permanent  chairmen  have  been 
elected  In  advance  •  •  •  [Laughter  i  These 
men  have  been  selected  by  mafers  of  the 
michme  with  considerate  Judgment  There 
will  be  no  mistakes  made.  Men  designated 
m  advance  will  be  recognized  by  the  chair- 
man for  £ill  important  motions  at  the  'right 
time  ■'  All  troublesjjme  points  of  ')rder  will 
be   decided   in   the   "right    way  "    [Laughter  ] 

There  is  a  man  who  knows  something 
about  It.  Do  Senators  know  why?  Be- 
cause he.  wno  was  the  author  of  thus 
quotation,  is  the  same  one  who  abohshed 
the  conference  .-ystem  of  nom;nating 
candidates  in  the  great  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin. His  picture  is  in  the  Senate  recep- 
tion room  for  all  to  see  He  was  selected 
as  one  of  the  five  greatest  Senators. 
That  is  what  he  thought  about  the  con- 
ference system,  which  is  the  system 
which  still  exi5ts  m  New  York. 
I  If  we  are  to  re^iulate  the  primaries, 
there  should  be  no  constitutional  objec- 
tion to  our  making  it  uniform  by  requir- 
ing that  every  State  have  primaries.  A 
candidate's  name  should  be  placed  on 
the  ballot  after  election  m  primary  elec- 
tions We  wish  to  accord  the  Senator 
from  New  York  the  privilege  of  getting 
his  name  on  the  ballot,  as  is  done  in 
Louisiana,  through  the  primary  system, 
unless  a  candidate  comes  from  a  party 
having  a  small  minority  of  votes  of  less 
than  10  percent.  Then  we  accord  him 
the  right  to  have  his  name  put  on  the 
ballot  without  a  primary  election  But 
if  a  Senator's  selection  Is  controlled  by 
a  powerful  fraction,  which  has  the  power 
to  put  a  man  in  the  Senate,  my  amend- 
ment provides  that  he  will  have  to  offer 
himself  for  selection  by  the  people 

Mr.  E31VIN,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  If  I  construe  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  correctly,  it  proposes 
democratic  processes  in  the  selection  of 
candidates.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  It  Is  designed  to  give  the 
power  or  the  right,  insofar  as  the  se- 
lection of  candidates  is  concerned,  to 
the  people  themselves.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
Is  completely  correct.  Think  what  a 
great  outrage  it  is.  According  to  the 
testimony  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York,  himself,  the  Governor 
calls  him  in  office.  He  then  becomes  the 
nominee  of  the  party  in  the  largest  State 
of  the  Union.  ju5t  because  the  Governor 
wants  him  to  be.  He  did  not  even  .smoke 
a  cigarette.  He  just  called  him  in  and 
said.  "You're  it.  You're  It."  So  he  Ls. 
He  is  a  great  Senator,  representing  in 
part  a  great  State.  I  have  no  doubt 
the  people  would  approve  of  him.  Let 
him  prove  it.  The  Senator  would  like 
to  regulate  primaries,  so  he  should  be 
wilUng  to  run  in  one,  and  I  should  like 
to  accord  him  that  opportunity. 

I  hope  my  amendment  will  be  adopted. 
There  are  only  three  States  that  do  not 


have  primary-  elections.  A  Senator  from 
the  StaU'  of  New  York  is  denied  the  nght 
to  prove  he  is  the  choice  of  his  party.  I 
would  Like  to  accord  that  opportunity  to 
my  genial  friend  from  New  York.  I 
think  he  would  prove  himself,  and  I 
think  he  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
run  in  such  a  primary  election. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President.  I  am 
afraid  my  friend  from  Louisiana  hits  me 
slightly  bewildered.  I  thought  he  was 
going  to  speak  with  emphasis  on  the 
question  of  States  rights  when  it  comes 
to  electioneering  but  now  he  has  spoken 
about  the  power  to  determine  whether  a 
State  shall  do  the  Governor's  bidding  and 
on  the  question  whether  a  State  shall 
select  Its  candidates  by  means  of  pri- 
maries or  conventions,  or  abolish  con- 
ventiori-s. 

I  think  I  am  like  the  bureaucrat  down- 
town whom  a  con.^tituent  of  mine  went  to 
see.  When  he  got  through  talking,  he 
looked  at  the  button  the  bureaucrat  had 
on  hi.^  coat,  and  the  corLstituent  fusk»'d 
him.  What  do  tho.'^  letters  BAIK 
mean'' "  liie  bureaucrat  said.  "They 
stand  for.  Boy.  am  I  confused.'  "  The 
constituent  said.  "You  do  not  spell  'con- 
fusion' with  a  k.'  "  The  bureaucrat  .said. 
"You  don  t  know  how  confused  we  are." 
[Laughter.  1 

Mr  Pre'^ident,  I  am  hojvle.vsly  con- 
fused by  this  rather  .strange  philo,M)phic 
approach  I  hr>pe,  therefore,  that  the 
Long  amendm^'nt  will  be  defeated.  I 
hope  the  HenninL\s-Keating  amendment 
will  be  likewise  defeated.  I  have  5<jme 
different  idea.s  about  the  matter,  and  I 
am  not  very  much  inclined  to  let  the 
sovereitm  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment determine  for  the  p^i-ople  of  Illinois, 
in  a  contest  for  the  selection  of  a  party's 
nominee,  whether  the  procedure  is  all 
going  to  come  within  the  purview  of  a 
Federal  statute  A  primai->'  ls.  aft-er  all. 
not  an  election,  but  a  .selection  process. 

Mr  HENNINGS  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question'' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Yes,  but  I  would 
rather  complete  mv  statement 

Mr  HENNINGS  D.oes  the  State  of 
Illinois  have  any  reporting  require- 
ments whatsoever  relating  to  primaries'' 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Ab,;nlutely  no  reports 
whatsoever  are  required 

Mr  HENNLNGS  Or  relating  to  any 
election'' 

Mr   DIRKSEN      No.  none  whatsoever. 

Mr  HENNINGS  Illinois  has  no  reg- 
ulation whatsoever'' 

Mr  DIRKSEN  No  regulation  what- 
soever We  have  lived  with  it  and  have 
done  pretty  well,  and  I  am  content  to 
continue  under  that  system.  Here  are 
the  election  laws.  They  constitute 
about  350  pages  About  half  of  tho.se  are 
devoted,  in  meticulous  detail,  to  how  one 
can  become  a  nominee  of  a  party.  First 
of  all  is  descnbed  who  shall  vote, 
whether  a  citizen  is  properly  registered. 
TT.ere  is  nothing  in  the  Federal  statute 
with  respect  to  that.  Then  it  describes 
how  a  candidate  gets  on  the  ballot.  If 
one  wants  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  U.S. 
Senate,  he  goes  forth  and  gets  for  him- 
self between  5.000  and  10.000  signatures, 
but  if  no  party  affiliation  is  indicated 
with  the  signatures,  the  petition  can  be 
invalidated     by     a    canvassing     board. 


There  is  nothing  in  this  proposal  to  stop 
It  that  I  know  of.  If  there  is,  I  have 
not  encountered  it. 

The  State  of  Illmois  determines  who 
sliall  vote  m  a  pnmarv-  election.  It 
determines  how  many  signatures  there 
shall  be.  It  determines  the  qualifica- 
tions which  one  must  have  Everything 
in  connection  therewith  comes  under  the 
State  law.  Nothing  in  the  bill  which  is 
pending  before  the  Senate  would  mcxlify 
that  in  the  slightest  degree 

But  our  law  goes  further  Under  the 
State  law  we  set  up  our  party  machinery. 
It  provides  how  one  may  become  a  pre- 
cinct committeeman,  it  provides  how 
one  may  btH?ome  a  country  chairman  It 
provides  how  one  shall  be  elected  chair- 
man of  the  State  central  committee  or 
a  member  of  the  State  central  committee. 
All  the  qualifications  are  set  forth.  Un- 
der a  provision  of  State  law  one  is  re- 
quired to  carry  a  voter's  registration 
card  in  his  pocket.  'When  the  voter  ap- 
pears in  a  primary  election,  the  judge 
or  the  clerk  may  challenge  him.  if  he 
thinks  there  is  cause  for  challenge.  He 
may  say,  "We  do  not  think  yuu  are  en- 
titled to  vote." 

All  of  that  Ls  done,  not  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  but  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Illinois.  Wlien  a  voter 
shows  up  at  a  precinct  the  judge  takes 
out  the  poll  book.  Is  the  voter's  name 
inscribed  in  the  poll  book?  The  Federal 
law  does  not  ask  that,  the  State  law 
asks  it. 

So  nothing  In  the  bill  in  the  slightest 
degree  touches  all  the  requirements  pre- 
scribed in  the  State  statute  before  one 
can  even  have  a  petition  validated  and 
get  his  name  on  the  ballot. 

Then  if  the  canvassing  board  or  the 
secretary  of  state  has  any  doubt  about 
the  matter,  there  will  be  an  examination. 
name  by  name,  to  determine  whether  the 
addresses  are  proper,  whether  the  signa- 
tures »re  correct,  and  whether  the  peti- 
tions In  whole  or  In  part  ought  to  be 
thrown  out.  All  that  remains  within 
the  domain  of  the  States 

If  one  Is  aggrieved  and  wants  to  take 
an  appeal,  the  appeal  is  not  under  a 
Federal  statute,  but  the  appeal  comes 
under  the  State  law.  Tliere  is  not  in 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  a  jot  or  a  tittle, 
there  is  not  a  comma  or  an  adjective, 
which  would  modify  that  in  the  slightest 
particular. 

Now  what  a  paradox  there  would  be 
if  it  were  necessary  to  operate  imder  the 
State  law  and  under  the  Federal  law. 
The  State  can  prescribe  who  may  vote 
I  remind  Senators  that  in  our  primaries 
only  party  affiliates  can  vote  for  Repub- 
lican or  Democratic  candidates,  as  the 
case  may  be.  They  have  U)  be  qualified 
as  members  of  the  party.  Yet  under  the 
Federal  law  as  proposed  to  be  amended. 
the  United  States  enters  the  picture  and 
says  to  the  candidate.  If  you  are  a  can- 
didate in  the  primary,  we  are  going  to 
determine  how  much  you  shall  receive 
and  how  much  you  shall  spend  We 
shall  determine,  here  In  the  Nation's 
Capital,  by  the  flat  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  whether  you  have  spent  too  much 
or  spent  too  little." 

It  Is  proposed  to  go  even  further  Look 
at   section   203id)(l>.     That   section    is 
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going  to  make  the  Federal  Government 
a  policeman,  because  It  says — and  this 
will  apply  to  the  prim.ary—'You  as  a 
candidate  will  have  to  make  every  rea- 
sonable effort  to  ascertain  what  com- 
mittee has  been  supporting  you  with 
radio  printed  material,  television,  pub- 
lications, newspapers,  and  so  on" 

The  State  of  Illinois  is  400  miles  long, 
from  the  State  of  my  friend  Alex  Wn.EY 
at  the  north  down  to  Cairo  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Ohio  River  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  How  shall  I  know,  300 
miles  away.  If  a  dozen  F>eople  in  Alex- 
ander County,  where  these  rivers  come 
together,  meet  at  somebody's  house  some 
night  and  say,  'Let  us  give  Dirksen  a 
lift.  Let  us  all  throw  $100  into  the  hat. 
Let  us  buy  some  radio  time.  Let  us  go 
on  TV" — If  they  have  a  TV  station.  "Let 
us  buy  some  advertising  in  the  news- 
paper." 

The  chairman  of  the  committee.  If 
there  be  such,  might  write  to  my  office 
in  Chicago.  In  Peoria,  or  in  Pekln.  The 
letter  might  come  to  the  attention  of  a 
stenographer,  of  a  secretary,  or  an  ad- 
ministrative assistant.  I  may  never  see 
It.  But  under  the  language  proposed  I 
would  have  to  make  every  reasonable 
effort  to  ascertain  who  supported  me. 
And  Senators  should  not  forget  that  this 
will  l>e  a  criminal  statute.  In  the  in- 
tensity of  the  political  arena,  I  do  not 
want  somebody  to  come  up  on  my  blind 
side  and  say.  "I  think  there  is  a  letter 
In  Dn  KSEN's  file."  That  would  not  mean 
I  had  seen  the  letter,  but  there  might 
be  a  letter  in  my  file.  It  might  say. 
"Dear  Dirxsen:  We  organized  a  little 
group  We  got  together  a  little  money. 
We  are  going  to  help  you.  You  do  not 
even  have  to  answer  this  letter  and  say 
'Thanks.'  " 

Wh'?re  does  a  reasonable  effort  to  find 
out  end?  This  will  be  a  criminal  statute. 
I  have  stated  what  Information  candi- 
dates are  asked  to  provide. 

We  are  going  to  let  the  State  say  who 
shall  vote,  who  is  qualified  in  the  pri- 
maries, how  many  names  are  required 
on  a  i)etltlon,  and  all  the  rest  that  goes 
with  It;  but  the  sleuthing  operation,  as 
to  the  amount  to  be  expended  and  the 
amount  to  be  received,  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Federal  law. 

The  interesting  thing  about  this  bill 
Is — and  I  am  going  to  vote  for  it,  if  it 
gets  tlie  necessary  modification — there  Is 
no  limit  placed  on  the  coimty  committee 
or  on  the  State  committee.  There  are 
limits  on  the  congressional  committee. 
There  are  limits  on  the  senatorial  com- 
mittee. There  are  limits  on  the  national 
committee.  But  there  is  no  limit  on  the 
State  committee  or  on  the  county  com- 
mittee, because  those  are  not  political 
committees  under  the  definition  carried 
in  the  bill.  If  I  am  incorrect,  then  let 
the  proponents  stand  up  and  say  I  am. 
but  as  I  read  the  language,  with  my 
feeble  talent,  that  is  what  is  provided. 

If  cne  wants  to  "rig"  an  election,  all 
one  hF.s  to  do  is  to  bail  his  money  Into 
the  county  committee,  and  do  the  biLsl- 
ness  there.  That  is  what  will  happen.  If 
prop>05als  of  this  kind  are  made  effective. 
In  the  earlier  drafts  of  the  bill  it  went 
so  far  as  to  provide  that  the  treasurer  of 
every    county    committee    had    to    be 
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Can  S<'nators  imagine  the  re- 
action of  a  very  humble  fellow  m  the 
towiLship  where  I  live,  if  a  lawyer  should 
walk  up  to  him  and  say.  "Joe.  if  I  were 
you  I  would  not  .serve  a.';  treasurer  of  the 
county  committee,"  He  would  sav. 
■  Why?"  Tlie  lawyer  would  say.  "Weil! 
you  have  to  give  a  bond.  This  Is  an  op- 
eration under  a  criminal  statute.  You 
have  to  make  a  report.  One  of  these 
fine  days  they  are  going  to  have  you  in 
the  'can.'  " 

It  will  be  difficult  to  get  anybody  to 
serve  with  such  a  provision  in  the  law. 
and  it  was  originally  m  the  bill,  when  I 
went  before  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  and  testified  2  or  3  years 
ago. 

The  bill  has  been  very,  very  materially 
improved,  but  I  shall  not  stand  here  and 
let  the  bill  pass  without  lifting  my  voice 
against  the  further  intrusion  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  against  having 
the  long  arm  of  Uncle  Sam  reach  out  to 
tamper  with  the  rights  of  the  States. 

I  praise  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  for  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  he  adverted  to  the  fact  that  It 
is  necessar>'  to  preserve  and  keep  fresh 
the  Federal-State  system,  for  therein 
lies  the  very  vitality  of  this  country,  with 
its  diversity  of  interests. 

If  we  go  as  far  as  is  now  proposed, 
then  of  course  it  will  mean  a  deeper  In- 
trusion of  the  Federal  Government  into 
the  picture.  It  must  be  obvious  that  I 
shall  never  give  my  voice  and  I  shall 
never  give  my  vote  to  that  sort  of  thing. 
Tliere  is  a  question  In  regard  to  this 
bill  which  somewhat  disturbs  me.  I  am 
not  going  to  make  a  point  of  it.  except 
to  make  the  legislative  history. 

With  respect  to  the  amount  of  money 
which  a  candidate  may  spend,  we  are 
asked  to  lift  the  limitation  very  ma- 
terially; to  $50,000.  or  to  20  cents  for 
the  first  1  million  votes  cast  in  the  last 
general  election  and  10  cents  for  those 
over  1  million,  or  to  20  cents  for  the 
first  1  miUlon  registered  voters  and  10 
cents  for  those  in  excess  of  1  million. 

A  big  State  such  as  Illinois  has  4 '2 
million  voters.  Twenty  cent*  for  tiie 
first  million  would  mean  $200,000.  Ten 
cents  each  for  the  next  3.5  million  would 
be  $350,000.  That  would  be  $550,000  one 
could  spend  in  the  primary  or  one  could 
spend  in  the  general  election. 

I  am  for  it.  I  believe  in  raising  the 
limits.  They  have  been  all  too  low  m 
times  past. 

This  is  the  age  of  s;mce  and  radio. 
Who  knows  when  we  shall  have  a  cam- 
paign In  outer  space?  Perhaps  "Front 
Porch"  Harmon  will  have  a  porch  up 
on  the  moon  the  first  thing  we  know. 
The  Senator  from  Indiana  IMr.  Hartke] 
should  not  laugh  at  that. 

Who  knows  what  the  limits  are?  The 
cost  for  television  time  is  $150  a  minute, 
if  a  candidate  can  get  it  It  Is  time  to 
be  a  little  reahstlc  about  expenditures. 
Politics  requires  money,  and  we  shudder 
at  the  Idea;  but  the  more  we  pro.-ect  our 
coimtry  imder  the  merit  system  and  civil 
service  and  take  away  all  the  other  in- 
centives there  may  be  for  party  workers, 
what  is  left?  Either  one  of  two  things — 
either  a  great  cohesive,  energizing  force 
that  brings  men  out  to  do  work  at  the 
polls,  or  the  necessity  of  paying  them. 


And.  of  course,  we  mOitMMVCize  the  elec- 
torate. A  candidate  does  not  get  news- 
paper space  for  nothing  today,  or  time 
on  the  television  or  radio,  or  any  other 
facility. 

So  I  am  for  lifting  the  limit,  and  I 
subscribe  to  that  propo.sal.  but  I  point 
out  that  there  is  one  httle  difScuity 
which  I  have  tried  to  check.  I  am  say- 
ing this  today  only  to  make  the  legis- 
lative history.  Somewhere  along  the  line 
this  proposed  law  will  be  interpreted  by 
the  courts.  With  resi>ect  t^  section  207, 
which  deals  with  expenditures  by  candi- 
dates, the  laws  of  the  State  which  may 
be  involved  are  supervened  and  annulled. 

It  could  conceivably  be  that  under 
State  law  the  limit  of  expenditures  by 
a  candidate  for  Senator  might  be 
S50.000.  but  under  this  provision  he 
might  spend  $200,000.  Suppose  he 
should  spend  $100,000.  He  would  be  in 
complete  conformity  with  the  Federal 
law.  but  he  would  have  violated  the  State 
law. 

SuprK)se  he  becomes  the  successful 
nominee,  and  the  Secretary  of  Stciu^ 
telephones  him  and  says.  Joe,  I  am 
sorry,  but  I  cannot  certify  your  name, 
because  you  violated  the  State  law  with 
respect  to  expenditure,  and  it  is  a 
criminal  statute." 

How  are  we  going  to  make  him  certify 
the  candidate?  Of  course,  there  is  the 
cumbersome  proceeding  of  mandamus. 
Then  one  must  determine  whether  to  go 
into  the  State  courts  or  into  the  Federal 
court.  In  connection  with  fine  ques- 
tions of  law  like  that.  I  should  have  to 
refer  to  distinguished  lawyers  like  Judge 
ERVIN  and  Judge  Lausche, 

Such  a  situation  could  liappen  If 
there  were  intense  political  feeling,  and 
a  successful  Republican  who  was  strong 
in  the  State,  running  against  a  Demo- 
cratic nominee  with  a  general  under- 
standing that  the  Repu'Dlican  could  lick 
him.  if  there  were  a  Democratic  Secre- 
tary of  State,  would  it  not  be  convement 
for  him  to  say.  "I  will  not  certify  that 
Ftepublican'^"    That  could  happen, 

I  raised  the  question  m  our  policy 
meeting  the  other  day,  I  have  talked 
with  the  legislative  counsel.  I  thought 
perliaps  we  should  write  into  the  bill  the 
statement  that  it  is  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  the  Federal  Government  shall 
preempt  the  field  .'^o  far  as  limitations  on 
expenditures  and  receipts  by  candidates 
are  concerned  I  defer  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr. 
McClellan  .  who  has  done  so  much  work 
in  this  field  of  preemption. 

Perhaps  I  see  a  ghost  under  the  bed: 
but  I  have  seen  so  many  ghosts  which 
became  live  ghosts — and  this  is  my  25th 
year  of  legislative  service — that  I  do  not 
like  to  »ee  these  questions  left  up  m  the 
air.  without  having  some  words  uttered 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  so  that  a 
learned  judge  in  a  robe  can  say,  "What 
was  the  intent  of  Congress''  What  was 
said?  What  happened  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  when  this  question  was  before 
it?"  At  least  there  will  be  some  feeble 
thoughts  to  guide  him.  The  problem 
definitely  exists. 

Mr  HEKNTNGS  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 
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Mr.  HENNTNGS  I  wonder  if  Ih':'  .Sen- 
ator realizes  that  the  bill  was  reported 
unanimously  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  difference  does 
that  make' 

Mr.  HENNTNGS.  This  difference  The 
section  to  which  the  Senat-or  seems  to 
direct  a  great  deal  of  his  attention,  that 
Is,  the  section  relating  to  the  candidates 
making  ever\'  reasonable  effort  to  ascer- 
tain what  political  interests  supportcl 
them,  was  inserted  over  the  objection  of 
some  of  us,  in  order  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment and  report  a  bi:i,  at  the  suggestion 
and  upon  the  insistence  of  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr  Ctrtis;.  I  would  be  ver/ 
glad  to  have  that  provision  stricken.  I 
hope  the  Senator  will  so  move. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN      I  shall  so  movp 

Mr.  HENNTNGS.  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
that  the  distingui.'hed  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, the  minority  leader,  has  espoused 
the  doctrine  of  State.-,  rmhts  He  comes 
from  the  State  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
Great  Emancipator  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  d.sturc-ed  aoout  procedures 
which  bear  no  relationship  whatsoever 
to  anything  contained  in  the  bill.  This 
provision  has  nothing  to  do  with  regis- 
tration clerks. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  How  does  the  Sen- 
ator think  I  got  on  the  ballot  in  the  State 
of  Ilhnois? 

Mr.  HENNTNGS.  Apparently  there 
are  very  few  regulations  in  that  State. 
The  Senate  had  to  unseat  one  man  from 
Illinois  because  he  spent  too  much 
money.  There  was  one  case  which  re- 
lated to  excessive  expenditures  m  the 
State  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Oh,  yes 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  will  not  mention 
the  name  of  the  candidate  The  Senator 
spoke  of  that  case  after  his  study  of  the 
precedents. 

Mr.  DIRKSEIN.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  was  here  long  before  my  time 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  Senator  and  I 
serve  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  to- 
gether. He  knows  that  some  of  the.-;e 
questions  are  a  little  complex,  and  he 
seeks  to  make  the  procedures  appear 
ridiculous,  onerous,  burdensome,  and 
cumbersome. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  to  the  fact  that  the 
1925  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  by  which  the 
Senator  seems  to  lay  so  much  otor'^.  an 
act  of  35  years  ago.  contamed  cnmmal 
penalties 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Certainly. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  There  were  sanc- 
tions provided  by  law.  Does  the  Senator 
suggest  that  we  should  have  more  re- 
poiting  than  we  had  in  1925?  We  pro- 
pose to  reduce  the  reporting  to  four  times 
a  year  The  Corrupt  Practices  Act  re- 
quired reporting  six  times  a  year. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  practices 
law,  but  it  is  an  old  trick  before  juries, 
of  course,  to  try  to  befuddle  and  obfus- 
cate the  issue  so  as  to  make  it  seem  that 
the  question  involved  is  vast,  complex. 
and  difficult. 

The  question  involved  here  Ls  as  simple 
as  this:  Does  the  Senator  from  Tliinois 
want  the  pe-ople  of  his  SUte  to  know  who 
contributed  to  his  primary,  and  in  what 


sums,  and  who  contributed  to  his  general 
election,  and  in  what  sums,  or  does  tie 
nnf  Does  he  want  the  matter  of  the 
prima."^-  contributions  to  be  .shrouded  in 
secrecy,  to  be  withheld  from  public 
knowledge,  to  remain  only  In  the  bosom 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  a:.d  lii.s  ad- 
visers and  colleagues  and  others  a.sso- 
ciat'd  with  him,  or  does  he  tiunk  the 
public  is  entitled  to  know,  as  a  part  of 
the  general  election  process,  who  con- 
tributed the  money  to  nominate  a  candi- 
date? Does  the  Senator  wish  to  have 
the  public  enabled,  by  that  measure,  to- 
gether with  other  facts  and  considera- 
tions, to  determine  the  qualifications  of 
a  candidate  for  office? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  My  friend  has  made 
his  .speech 

Mr.  HENNTNGS.  This  bill  has  been 
called  the  clean  elections  bill.  I  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  in 
indulging  me  to  make  a  few  remarks.  I 
believe  that  the  Senator's  remarks  were 
not  pertinent  or  apposite  to  anything 
contained  in  the  bill,  when  he  talked 
about  registrars,  and  at»ut  a  letter  com- 
ing to  his  oflBce,  telling  about  a  group  of 
people  who  had  decided  to  support  him. 

If  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
CuRTisl  would  consent  to  remove  that 
provision,  I  think  we  could  get  along  very 
well,  so  far  as  the  "policeman"  aspect  is 
concerned 

Mr.  DIRKSEIN.  Now,  let  me  take  a 
little  of  my  own  time. 

Mr.  HENNINGS  The  Senator  has  all 
the  time  in  the  world.  There  is  no 
limitation. 

Mr.  DIRKSFN  At  the  first  crack  out 
of  the  box,  tlie  di.stingui.shed  Senator 
from  Mi-ssourl  brings  forth  a  bill  and 
says  he  will  join  the  minority  leader  in 
striking  from  it  a  provision  which  would 
make  the  Federal  Government  a  police- 
man. It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  confes- 
sion right  there  that  there  is  a  little 
weakness  in  his  bill  to  begin  with. 

Second,  I  point  out  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  that  we  have  a  legislature 
in  the  State  of  Illinois  which  meets  reg- 
ularly. As  I  remember,  there  are  51 
members  of  the  State  senate  and  153 
meriitx-rs  of  the  house  of  repre.sentatives. 
or  perhaps  more.  Whenever  they  wish 
to  place  on  the  statute  books  an  art 
dealing  with  contributions  and  receipts, 
they  can  do  so,  and  we  abide  by  their 
action,  just  as  is  th^  ca^-^f  m  other  Su*»'S 
of  the  Union.  That  is  what  I  mean 
when  I  say  that  this  matter  can  be  con- 
trolled at  that  level,  because  a  primary 
is  a  selecting  proce.ss.  A  p»^r=;nn  is  not 
even  a  candidate  for  Federal  rijTiof.  at 
that  point:  he  is  merely  a  cand.iaf^  for 
nomination;  and  up  to  that  iyj.:\{  I  'Aill 
not  v!t;a*e  and  df^.^troy  th*^  poxiTS  r,f  my 
O'.vii  S'atf  in  that  h*^!d.  Whenever  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois wislies  to  If^gislate  In  that  field,  it 
Is  free  and  uninhibited  in  so  doing. 
That  is  the  reason  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yifkP 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  the  weakness  were 
not  there,  obviously,  my  friend  from 
Mis.s<|jxri  would  not  join  with  me  in  sup- 
porting an  amendment  to  strike  out  that 
particularly  offensive  section. 


I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  lllinoLs  pomt  out  the 
language  on  which  he  relies  for  his 
statement  that  the  regulations  contained 
in  the  proposed  act  covering  expendi- 
tures will  not  apply  to  local  and  State 
committees? 

Mr.  DIFIKSEN.  The  Senator  w  ill  f^nd 
it  on  page  3.  beginnmg  at  line  3,  which 
reads : 

(3)  The  term  "political  committee"  In- 
cludea  any  committee,  association,  or  organi- 
zation which  accept*  contributions  or  makes 
expenditures. 

And  so  forth.  Then  in  parentheses  It 
reads : 

(Other  than  a  duly  organized  St*te  or  local 
committee  of  a  political  party.) 

That  is  the  clear  exception  in  the  bllL 
In  all  other  respects  Its  limitations 
apply. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  distinguished  St^^n- 
ator  from  Illinois  has  referred  to  the 
language  appearing  in  the  bill  beginning 
at  line  14.  page  9,  and  rtinning  through 
line  9  on  page  10. 

I  should  like  to  clarify  the  record  by 
making  this  statement.  The  pending 
bill  was  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  for  2  or  3  years. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  require  intra- 
state committees  to  make  reports,  to 
which  I  was  unalterably  opposed.  There 
were  also  attempts  made  to  make  the 
candidate  responsible  for  all  committees 
which  operated  in  his  behalf,  and  to  pro- 
vide that  their  expenditures  were  to 
come  under  the  limitation  provided  for 
the  candidate.  In  my  opinion  that 
would  be  entirely  unworkable,  and  could 
not  be  carried  out. 

In  order  to  resolve  the  controversy,  the 
language  I  have  referred  to  was  offered. 
It  would  require  a  candidate  to  li.st  and 
to  make  a  reasonable  effort — and  by  rea- 
sonable we  mean  he  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  make  sui  unreasonable  effort — 
to  ascertain  what  the  committees  are 
doing  publicly,  such  as  publishing  news- 
paper advertisements  and  the  like,  and 
to  list  them;  and  it  further  provides  that 
the  listing  Itself  shall  not  constitute  an 
endorsement. 

If  an  effort  Is  made  to  strike  out  that 
section  I  shall  not  oppose  it  becau.^e  I 
do  not  believe  It  would  be  workable  to  go 
to  the  extreme  measure  of  making  a 
candidate  responsible  for  all  committees 
that  spring  up  and  havlnj?  the  commit- 
tees' expenditures  count  In  his  limita- 
tion. Furthermore,  because  I  was  un- 
alterably opposed  to  requiring  a  local 
committee  to  file  Federal  reports,  that 
provision  was  stricken  out. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  appreciate  the  clar- 
ification made  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebra.-ka 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President- 


Mr.     DIRKSEN.     Mr.      President,      I 
yield  to  the  acting  majority  leader  to 
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make  an  announcement.  I  am  sure  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  be  interested 
in  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  leader- 
ship that  15  or  16  Senators  have  speak- 
ing engagements  for  tomorrow,  Friday. 
Alter  discussing  the  matter  with  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  the  leader- 
ship would  like  to  announce  that  there 
will  be  no  yea-and-nay  votes  on  any 
amendments  today,  and  that  it  is  the 
intention  to  ask  the  Senate  to  be  allowed 
to  go  over,  on  the  conclusion  of  its  busi- 
ness tills  afternoon,  to  Monday  at  noon. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  is  certainly  no 
objection  on  my  part  to  such  a  request. 
I  may  only  add  that  I  have  finished  my 
discussion  of  the  subject.  I  presume 
other  Senators  will  wish  to  elaborate  on 
these  proposals.  Then  in  due  time  I 
shall  submit  the  amendment  we  have 
discussed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  tonight,  it 
adjourn  until  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL   ELECTIw.N.,   ACT   OF    1959 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2436>  to  revise  the  Fed- 
eral election  laws,  to  jarevent  corrupt 
practices  in  Federal  elections,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President.  I  now 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  very  much  interested  in  what  the 
distirj.guished  Senator  from  Illinois  said 
about  the  proposed  law. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  I  was  very  much 
Interested  in  the  Senator's  observation 
that  the  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  could 
very  well  be  construed  by  the  Court  as 
preempting  the  whole  field  with  which 
It  deals.  If  that  be  true — and  I  think 
his  apprehension  is  well  foimded,  based 
upon  decisions  of  the  Court  in  the  past — 
if  we  enter  the  field  of  primary-  elections 
and  enact  any  law  with  regard  to  the 
regulation  of  them  and  the  expense  in- 
volved, the  Court  could  very  well  hold 
that  the  State  laws  were  obliterated  and 
no  longer  had  any  force  and  effect,  but 
had  been  nullified  because  the  Federal 
Government  had  entered  that  field  I 
think  thei-e  is  real  warrant  for  concern 
about  what  we  are  doing  if  we  go  into 
the  primary  field 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  If  I  may,  I  should  like 
to  say  there  is  also  the  confusion  which 
develops  as  a  result  of  travelini?  on  two 
tracks,  with  the  States  traveling  on  one. 
and  the  Federal  Government  on  the 
other. 

If  we  wish  to  make  short  shrift  of  it, 
the  easy  way  to  do  it  would  be  to  lift 
out  that  section  and  make  it  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of 
1925.  In  that  way  we  would  bring  it 
within  the  dimensions  of  realism.    I  do 


not  know   that   it   has   occasioned   any 
difficulty. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  would  point  out 
one  thing  further.  1  have  not  conclud-d 
my  study  of  it,  but  in  reading  subsec- 
tion (c)  on  page  13  of  the  bill,  in  sec- 
tion 207,  dealing  with  the  exemptions 
with  respect  to  expenditures  by  a  candi- 
date in  a  given  State,  according  to  my 
interpretation  of  that  section,  there  are 
only  about  five  things  for  which  expendi- 
tures could  be  made  within  the  basic 
limitation  of  $50,000  There  would  be 
the  rent  for  headquarters.  That  is  not 
included. 

Also  excluded  are  newspaper  ads  and 
billboards.  I  do  not  know  why  it  is  pro- 
vided that  one  can  print  posters  and  tack 
them  to  telephone  poles,  but  not  put 
them  on  billboards.  I  do  not  know  the 
reasoning  for  that. 

Then  radio  and  television.  Those  are 
five  things.  It  appears  to  me  that  they 
are  expenses  which  might  be  incurred, 
and  which  are  limited  to  the  amount 
stated  for  a  given  State,  $50,000,  or  what- 
ever the  total  limit  is.  Within  the  ex- 
emptions, a  candidate  can  do  just  about 
evei-ytliing  else,  with  no  limitation. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  that  Ls 
correct.  I  am  simply  wondering,  after 
all.  if  we  pass  the  bill  as  It  is.  even  in- 
cluding primaries,  just  what  we  will  have 
done.  I  do  not  think  we  will  really  have 
accomplished  anything  toward  clean- 
ing up  elections  or  doing  anything  else. 
I  think  there  is  a  gap  there  through 
which  a  team  of  horses  and  a  wagon 
could  be  driven. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illmois  yield? 
Mr,  DIRICSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  To  circumvent  the 
limitations  contained  in  the  bill  on  the 
amount  of  money  which  may  be  spent, 
it  then  would  be  possible  to  spend  money 
under  State  and  local  committees;  and 
except  for  the  limitation  imposed  by  the 
State  statute,  the  local  committees  could 
proceed  to  spend  at  their  will, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Any  amount,  in  my 
judgment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then  I  am  correct 
in  believing  that  if  I  wanted  to  avoid 
the  prohibitions  contained  in  the  bill,  I 
could  have  contributions  made  to  local 
and  State  committees 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Definitely 
Mr.   LAUSCHE.     They   could   proceed 
to    spend     without     limitation,     except 
when   they  readied   the  amount   winch 
the  State  law  prohibited 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  correct. 
There  Is  only  one  refinement  in  that  con- 
nection. There  is  a  provision  concerning 
expenditures  which  inure  to  the  benefit 
of  a  candidate.  But  a.s  the  Senator  so 
well  knows,  the  expenditures  spread 
across  a  broad  field.  They  include  lo- 
cal, county,  and  State  candidat.es  So 
how  can  the  expenditures  be  separated 
or  allocations  be  made  so  tiiat  it  could 
be  said  that  so  much  was  spent  for  a 
Representative  and  so  much  for  a  Sen- 
ator? It  becomes  a  very  bewildering 
task,  to  say  the  least. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
pose I  have  as  much  pride  as  any  other 
person  in  beine  permitted  to  serve  as  a 
Senator  of  tlu-  United  States.    I  have  an 


inordinate  pride  in  the  Senate  as  a  legis- 
lative body,  but  that  does  not  blmd  me 
to  the  fact  that  all  the  patriotism,  all 
the  wisdom,  and  all  the  integrity  of 
ti-.e  country  is  not  confined  within  the 
limitations  of  this  Chamber. 

I  think  we  ought  to  leave  the  legis- 
latures of  the  several  States  just  a  little 
something  to  do  to  occupy  their  time. 
Many  of  our  brethren  are  interested  in 
bringing  ever\-thing  within  the  scope  of 
Federal  law  and  having  everything  regu- 
lated from  Washington,  in  order  that  it 
may  bear  the  stamp  of  their  genius  and 
the  impress  of  their  efforts. 

The  Georgia  Legislature  is  in  session 
at  the  present  time.  I  served  m  that 
body  for  10  years.  I  think  that  that 
legislature  is  wholly  capable  of  regulat- 
ing the  primaries  of  the  political  parties 
within  the  State  of  Georgia.  They  have 
done  so  up  to  now,  and  we  have  never 
had  any  great  scandal  in  our  State  as  a 
result  of  any  primary  or  any  general 
election. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  going  very  far 
afield  when  we  try  to  boil  the  matter 
down  to  minute  detail,  as  some  of  these 
provisions  do,  and  to  subject  to  Federal 
law  primaries  which  heretofore  have 
been  regulated  altogether  by  the  States. 
There  is  not  a  Member  of  this  body  who 
would  have  even  a  vague  idea  of  how- 
many  State  statutes,  which  are  the  re- 
sult of  years  of  experience  and  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  State  legislatures,  this 
amendment  would  repeal  if  it  were 
adopted.  It  would  require,  perhaps,  un- 
told litigation  ever  to  establish  just  what 
State  laws  were  stricken  down  and  which 
ones  were  not  stricken  down. 

As  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McCLELLAN]  has  so  well  stated,  the  pres- 
ent Supreme  Court,  if  we  even  indicate 
that  we  are  going  to  take  a  look  in  any 
field,  will  say  that  we  have  assumed  en- 
tire control  in  that  area,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  States. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  RUSSELL  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  particularly  raised 
that  question  with  the  legislative  coun- 
sel this  morning.  I  said  that  perhaps  we 
ought  to  include  language  to  determine 
whether  it  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
the  Federal  Government  shall  completely 
preempt  or  partially  preempt  this  field, 
so  as  to  make  it  abundantly  clear  what 
we  have  m  inmd  and  how  far  we  intend 
to  go 

Mr  RUSSELL  We  have  not  been  able 
to  pass  a  bill,  H.R  3,  whicli  would  pro- 
vide some  guidelines  or  standards  m 
that  direction.  The  Supreme  Court,  at 
least  until  the  last  two  or  three  jud^:efi 
were  added— I  think  the  Supreme  Court 
has  been  improved  ovtr  wiiat  it  was  a 
few  year.s  auo — was  undertaking  to  use 
every  possible  excuse  it  could  to  strike 
down  State  laws  and  to  bring  everything 
under  Federal  control  and  Federal  juris- 
diction. 

We  ought  to  call  a  halt  somewhere 
along  the  line.  I  believe  that  if  we 
destroy  our  dual  .system  of  government, 
this  Republic  will  not  too  long  endure. 
I  was  interested,  in  list^nmg  to  the 
radio  this  morning,  to  hear  that  in  Rus- 
sia Premier  Khrushchev  proposes,  as  a 
result  of  his  visit  to  the  United  States. 
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to  give  at  least  a  little  police  power  to 
the  18  components — the  16  separate 
states — of  the  Soviet  Union.  He  has 
learned  very  fast.  He  came  here  to  get 
some  ideas  which  would  be  helpful  to 
him.  I  am  sure  that  he  has  not  gone 
far  enough;  but  I  commend  him  for  rec- 
ognizing, even  to  this  extent,  the  wis- 
dom of  having  some  little  activity  car- 
ried on  under  local  control. 

For  my  part,  I  am  willing  to  trust  the 
General  Assembly  of  Georgia  to  control 
the  primaries.  They  have  legislated  in 
that  field  in  the  pa-t.  I  .shall  not  ca.~t 
a  vote  here  which  will  .'^ay  to  them  that 
they  are  incapable  of  dealing  with  this 
subject  in  the  future.  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  re'ected. 

Mr,  THURMOND.  Mr  Pre.'^ident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKS  EN      I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMONT).  I  commend  the 
dist:  iguished  and  able  Senator  from 
IliinoLs  and  the  distui-'ui.shed  and  able 
senior  Senator  from  G.'or-,.a  for  their 
illuminatin?  remarks  on  this  subject.  I 
wish  to  u.-;soc.ate  myself  with  them. 
There  is  no  question  that  if  th.s  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  it  will  result  in  a  fur- 
ther usurpation  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  po'.ver  which  belongs  to  the 
States. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  M.-  President.  I  can 
conclude  mv  observations,  before  the 
di3tingu:,3hed  Senator  from  Georgia 
leaves  the  Chamber,  by  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  this  one 
thought:  In  the  office  of  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  just  off  the  Chamber,  hangs  a 
very  beautiful  portrait.  It  is  a  portrait 
of  a  distinguished  former  Senator  of  the 
Unlt'^d  States  from  the  State  of  Illinois. 
He  was  a  great  citizen,  a  ?reat  Senator, 
and  a  great  Democrat.  His  name  was 
J.  Hamilton  Lewis. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  He  was  bom  in  the 
Stat^  of  C>f^ort,'ia.  I  may  say. 

Mr  DIRK.- EN.  That  is  correct,  and 
he  was  at  one  time  a  Representative 
from  the  State  or  Washington. 

We  lived  at  the  sa.me  hotel  in  Wash- 
ington for  years.  I  remember,  after 
about  my  second  term  in  Congress,  that 
we  used  to  meet  in  the  lobby  at  night. 
He  came  one  evening,  put  his  arm 
around  my  .'^^houlder,  and  asked,  "How 
Is  my  distinguished  leader  m  'ir.e 
Hou-''"  I  certainly  was  not  a  leader. 
But  we  had  a  good  visit  about  many 
matters,  and  the  question  of  Federal- 
State  relationships  came  into  the 
discussion. 

He  said,  "My  boy,  I  will  never  live  to 
see  it,  but  you  may  live  to  see  the  day, 
unless  there  is  great  vigilance,  when 
State  boundaries  will  have  no  signifi- 
cance except  to  be  put  on  road  maps  for 
the  convenience  ar.d  the  guidance  of 
tourists." 

That  statement  cim^  frnm  a  great 
Democrat  and  Senator  from  my  State. 

As  I  watch  the  unfoldment  of  Federal 
po-v?r  and  lUs  deeper  thrust  into  the  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  life  of  the 
country.  I  shall  not  vote  for  the  pending 
amendment,  which  caxries  that  power 
only  so  mui^h  further. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  to  permi*-  mo  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Misiour:? 

Mr.  DERKSEN.     I  vleld. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  expendirure^ 
in  primaries  are  controlled,  will  it  not 
establish  the  princ.ple  that  the  Federal 
Government  may  no  a  st^'p  further  and 
determine  how  primaries  shall  be  con- 
ducted, as  has  bt'«n  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana' 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  bill  has  as  its 
basic  foundation  points  or  tenets  the 
matters  of  full  disclosure  and  full  report- 
me.  as  well  as  an  increased  limitation 
beyond  that  contained  in  the  present 
Conaipt  Practices  Act,  as  I  have  said  sev- 
eral times  before,  relating  to  exi>endi- 
tures. 

It  has  been  held  in  the  case  of  United 
States  against  Classic,  and  in  other 
cases,  that  the  Federal  Government  does 
have  the  authority  over  primaries  witli 
respect  to  these  matters.  Certainly  in 
the  so-called  Taft-Hartley  Act  this  prin- 
ciple has  obtained,  and  has  been  passed 
upon  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  would  be  the 
Senator's  answer  to  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  namely,  that 
since  this  measure  would  deal  with  the 
matter  of  how  primaries  shall  be  con- 
ducted and  how  money  shall  be  spent  in 
that  connection,  the  mea.sure  would  es- 
tablish the  principle  that  the  Federal 
Government  may  completely  determine 
how  primaries  shall  basically  be  con- 
ducted, whether  by  convention  or  by 
direct  vote. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  understands  that  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  of  1925  has  already  estab- 
lished a  precedent  relating  to  the  con- 
duct of  elections  in  the  States. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  that  the  arxswer  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  to  my  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  That  Is  the  best  an- 
swer I  can  give,  if  I  have  correctly  un- 
derstood the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  I  ti.ank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
appreciate  it  if  the  attaches  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  advise  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  LongI  that 
I  am  about  to  answer  his  remarks.  I 
previotjsly  told  him  that  I  would,  and  he 
said  he  would  be  available.  He  has  been 
necessarily  detained  in  the  outer  cham- 
ber. So  I  shall  appreciate  It  If  he  Is 
notified,  because  he  has  rather  mis- 
understood the  situation  In  New  York 
State. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  does  not 
like  primaries,  and  apparently  there  are 
many  other  members  of  his  party  who 
do  not  like  primaries.  I,  myself,  do  not 
particularly  like  primaries.  I  have  never 
been  in  a  primary  contest.  App>arently 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  Is  inviting 
me  to  engage  in  a  primary  contest  in 
Louisiana.  That  I  have  no  desire  to  do; 
neither  do  I  think  he  should  be  called 
to  New  York  to  engage  in  a  primary  con- 
test there.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do 
not  have  primaries  in  New  York;  that 
is  to  say,  we  do  not  have  them  in  con- 
nection with  elections  to  the  office  of 
U.S.  Senator. 

In  New  York,  the  way  in  which  we 
operate — and  it  is  the  way  in  which  I 
was  nominated  or  in  which  any  other 
candidates  for  election  to  the  US. 
Senate  are  nominated — Is  by  a  state- 


wuIp  convention  of  the  Republican 
Party  or  the  I>'mocratic  Party,  as  the 
c;i_.<'  m.iy  b«'  I  lie  deletratp.s  U)  that  con- 
vention are  chosen  by  the  lU-publicaiis 
or  the  E>»mfK;rats,  re.six^otively,  through- 
out the  State,  to  represent  them. 

The  amendment  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senate)r  from  M.-srirl 
[Mr.  HENNINGS],  on  behalf  of  hira.self 
and  myself,  would  cover  the  activities  of 
a  nominating  convention,  just  as  it 
would  cover  matters  connected  with  the 
primaries  in  the  States  in  which  can- 
didates are  chosen  through  the  primary 
method.  Apparently  It  Is  that  part  of 
the  amendment  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  lost  sight  of  because.  In 
addition  to  primaries,  it  covers  a  con- 
vention or  a  caucus  of  a  political  party 
held  for  the  purpose  of  nominating 
candidates. 

The  imixjrtant  point  Is  to  insure  that 
all  methods  of  selecting  such  nominees 
are  covered;  and  of  course  this  is  par- 
ticularly important  in  the  case  of  States 
In  which  victory  In  the  primary  or  in 
the  party  caucus  or  in  the  party  con- 
vention is  tantamount  to  election.  I  as- 
sure my  friend  from  Louisiana  that  that 
is  not  true  in  Nev.-  York,  because,  there, 
nomination  definitely  is  not  tantamount 
to  election. 

The  method  of  the  selection  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  was  the 
same  as  it  has  been  for  the  selection  of 
any  other  candidate  from  New  York  for 
election  to  the  Senate.  It  was  the  same 
as  that  for  the  selection  of  the  candi- 
date on  the  Democratic  ticket,  who  op- 
posed the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York — although  with  the  important  dif- 
ference that,  apparently,  in  the  case  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  very 
fortunately  there  was  a  rapF>ort,  we 
might  say,  a  community  of  Interest,  and 
enthusiasm,  between  the  candidate  for 
Governor  and  the  candidate  for  Senator, 
which  apparently  did  not  exist,  or  did 
not  exist  to  so  great  an  extent,  on  the 
Democratic  side.  It  is  possible  that  that 
may  have  had  an  effect  on  the  result  of 
the  election. 

But  I  point  this  out  for  the  purpose 
of  emphasizing  what  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenJ  said — namely, 
that  the  amendment  which  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  offered  of  course  pro- 
poses a  much  more  radical  interference 
with  States'  rights  than  anything  pro- 
posed in  this  bill  or  in  the  Hennings 
amendment  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  proposed  his  amendment. 
It  is  one  thing  to  regulate  that  which  in 
its  judgment  a  sovereign  State  has  made 
a  part  of  its  own  electoral  machinery;  it 
is  quite  another  thing  to  dictate  to  the 
States  and  to  the  political  parties  that 
a  certain  procedure  must  be  followed  in 
selecting  the  candidates  for  office. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  shall  vote  against 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  to  our  amendment. 

But  I  differ  with  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  [Mr.  DirksenI  in  ha  po- 
sition on  the  amendment  in  chief.  Ap- 
parently. Illinois  has  no  laws  at  all  regu- 
latmg  elections.  Of  course,  that  Ls  the 
privilege  of  the  people  of  Illinois,  if  they 
do  not  wish  to  have  such  laws;  and, 
therefore.  I  can  understand  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  Senator  from  Dlinois  to 
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have  any  sucn  rules  or  regulations  what- 
ever established.  It  is  the  natural  result 
of  his  political  experience  in  a  State 
which  does  not  see  hi  ui  any  way  to  reg- 
ulate such  procedures. 

But,  Mr.  President,  in  this  case  we 
are  dealing  with  candidates  for  election 
to  Federal  office.  The  pending  bill  is 
called  in  the  very  bill  itself,  the  Federal 
Elections  Act  of  1959.  although  the  press 
very  generally  has  spoken  of  It  as  the 
clean  elections  bill.  Well,  Mr.  President, 
tiiat  is  a  fine  name.  I  have  no  objection 
to  it  except  that  it  may  place  too  much 
emphasis  on  the  point  that  there  may 
be  dirt  which  has  to  be  cleaned  up; 
and  I  think  that  is  an  undue  amount  of 
emphasis,  because  the  bill  deals  with 
provisions  of  the  election  laws  and  the 
reporting  of  the  amounts  of  money 
spent,  even  when  there  is  no  allegation 
that  anything  improper  had  occurred. 
It  is  perfectly  proper  to  contribute  to  the 
campaigns  of  candidates  for  election  to 
public  oflQce,  and  mdeed,  we  should  en- 
courage more  active  participation  by 
more  people  in  politics. 

But  If  the  bill  is  to  be  called  a  clean 
elections  bill,  since  we  are  familiar  with 
the  expression  that  cleanliness  is  next  to 
godliness,  the  use  of  such  a  title  for  the 
bill  would  seem  to  be  incorrect  unless 
we  take  steps  to  provide  for  the  elim- 
ination of  all  the  dirt  which  may  exist 
in  connection  with  the  elective  process. 
It  may  be  clean  and  shiny,  like  a  little 
boys  face;  but  if  we  look  closely,  we  may 
find  a  little  dirt  behind  the  ears  or  a 
little  telltale  gray  on  the  white  collar. 
So.  Mr.  President,  if  the  pending  bill  is 
to  be  construed  as  a  bill  to  clean  up 
elections  and  a  clean-elections  bill,  let  us 
make  it  clean  all  the  way  through.  It 
will  not  be  enough  to  remove  the  surface 
dirt  from  the  shirt  or  from  the  political 
practice.  If  there  is  any  dirt  about  It. 
all  the  dirt — including  the  hidden  dirt^ — 
must  be  scrubbed  out. 

The  amendment  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hennings], 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  myself,  is  the 
cleansing  agent  that  Is  needed  if  we  are 
to  have  a  full,  complete,  clean  elections 
bill. 

Finally,  I  call  attenti'^n  to  th;.";  fact:  It 
has  been  argued  here  that  primaries  are 
nothing  with  which  we  should  concern 
ourselves.  This  all  happened  before  mv 
time  in  the  Congress,  but  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  it  was  the  primary  con- 
test between  our  former  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Alben  Barkley,  and  former  Gov. 
Happy  Chandler,  of  Kentucky,  that  gave 
rise  to  the  writing  of  the  Hatch  Act. 
The  allegations  on  the  part  of  the 
Chandler  forces  were  that  the  Barkley 
forces  were  using  all  the  Federal  em- 
ployees, and  the  charges  made  by  the 
Barkley  forces  were  that  the  Chandler 
forces  were  using  all  the  State  emph  y- 
ees.  I  have  no  knowledge  or  position 
about  the  merit  of  those  chart; es,  but  my 
understanding  is  that  it  was  those  alle- 
gations which  gave  rise,  more  than  ar.y 
other  single  factor,  to  the  writing  of  the 
Hatch  Act,  dealing  w  ith  all  Federal  elec- 
tions, along  with  primaries.  Today  a 
Federal  employee  cannot  engage  In  po- 
litical activity  in  a  general  election  or 
in  a  primary. 
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So  there  is  a  complete  and  clear  legis- 
lative precedent  for  doing  a  thorough 
job  here,  and  not  a  halfway  job. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  will  be 
adopted. 

FEDERAL  ELECTIONS  ACT  OF  1959— 

AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  submit  amend- 
ments which  I  propose  to  offer  to  the 
pending  bill.  S.  2436,  on  Monday,  and 
have  them  printed  and  printed  In  the 
Record  so  that  they  will  be  at  the  clerk's 
desk  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  will  lie  on 
the  table. 

The  amendments  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Gore  are  as  follows; 

On  page  14.  after  line  7,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"LIMITATION  UPON  AMOUNT  OF  EXPENDITUEiS 
BT  CANT)ID.\TES  FOB  ELECTION  AS  PRESIDE>rT 
AND  VICE  PRESIDENT— NATIONAL  POLITICAL 
COM  MITTEES 

"Sec.  208.  Candidates  for  election  as  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President,  who  are  the  nomi- 
nees of  a  political  party.  In  their  campaign 
for  election,  shall  not  make  expenditures  In 
excess  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  10  cents  by  the  largest 
number  of  voters  casting  votes  tor  presiden- 
tial electors  In  any  one  of  the  last  three 
preceding  presidential  elections.  For  the 
purpose  of  the  limitation  prescribed  In  this 
section,  there  shall  be  Included  the  expendl- 
ttires  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  either  or  both 
candidates  and  there  shall  be  Included  In  the 
total  of  expenditures  made  by  such  candi- 
dates, the  expenditures  made  on  their  be- 
half by  all  national  political  comnuttees 
authorized  by  them  to  support  their  candi- 
dacy, pursuant  to  section  212. 

"The  limitations  prescribed  In  this  section 
shall  not  Include  expenditure?  made  by  po- 
litical committees  authorized  by  such  can- 
didates to  support  their  candidacy  within  a 
State,  which  shall  In  each  ca^e  be  subject 
to  the  limitations  prescribed  m  section  20S. 

"LIMn-ATlON  UPON  AMOUNT  OF  EXFEN-DITrRES 
ON  BEHALF  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  PRESIDENT 
AND  \-iCT.  FRESIDKNT 6TATK  POLITICAL  COM- 
MITTEES 

"Sec.  209.  Whenever  candidates  fT  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  have  authorized  a 
jKilltlcal  committee,  within  a  State,  to  accept 
contributions  and  make  expenditures  In  sup- 
port of  their  candidacy,  pursuant  tc,  section 
212,  such  pollUcal  commltt-ee,  together  with 
other  political  committees  within  the  State, 
authorized  by  the  candidates  and  by  chair- 
men of  the  committees  so  authurized,  shall 
not  make  aggregate  expenditures  In  support 
of  such  candidates  In  an  amount  exce^^dii.p 
the  limitation  for  expenditures  that  would 
apply  to  a  candidate  for  elecUon  as  a  Senator 
from  that  State. 

"LIMn-ATION  UPON  AMOt-NT  OF  EXPENDrmiES 
FT  CANrlDATES  FOB  NOMINATION  FOB  THE 
OFKU-K  OF  PBESIDKNT  OR  VICE  PRESIDFNT  — 
NATIONAL    POLITICAL    COMMITTEES 

"Sec.  210  A  candidate  for  nomination  for 
the  offloe  of  President  or  Vice  President,  In 
his  campaign  for  such  nomine  uon  shall  not 
make  expenditures  In  an  amount  in  excess 
of  50  per  centum  erf  the  UmltaUon  prescribed 
in  section  208. 

••FVw  the  purpr*;*  of  the  limitation  pre- 
BTrtbed  m  this  section,  there  shall  be  in- 
cluded In  the  total  «jf  expenditures  made  by 


a  candidate  for  such  nomination  the  expen- 
ditures made  on  his  behalf  by  all  national 
political  committees  authorized  by  him  to 
support  his  candldacv.  No  more  than  10 
per  centum  of  such  amount  shaU  be  ex- 
pended from  the  personal  funds  of  the  can- 
didate and/or  from  the  personal  funds  of 
the  sp)ouse  of  such  candidate. 

"The  limitations  prescribed  in  tills  section 
shall  not  include  expenditures  made  by  po- 
litical committees  authorized  by  such  candi- 
dates to  support  their  candidacy  within  a 
State,  which  shall  In  each  case  be  subject  to 
the  limitations  prescribed  in  section  211. 

"LIMITATION  UPON  AMOUNT  OF  EXPENDrrXTRES 
ON  BEHALF  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  NOMINATION 
FOR  THE  OFFICE  OF  PRESIDENT  OR  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT  STATE  POLITICAL  COMMITTEES 

"Sec.  211.  Whenever  a  candidate  for  nomi- 
nation for  the  office  of  President  or  Vice 
President  has  authorized  a  political  commit- 
tee within  a  State  to  support  his  candidacy 
for  such  nomination,  pursuant  to  section 
212,  such  political  committee,  together  with 
other  political  committees  within  said  State 
authorized  by  the  chairmen  thereof,  shall  not 
make  exp>enditures  on  behalf  of  such  candi- 
dates In  excess  of  the  limitation  that  would 
apply  to  a  candidate  for  the  oflBce  of  Senator 
from  such  State. 

"AtJTHORIZATION    OF    POUTICAL    COMMITTEES 

"Sec.  212.  (a)  Candidates  for  election  as 
President  and  Vice  President  seeking  election 
as  nominees  of  a  political  party  may  Jointly 
authorize  In  writing  one  or  more  national 
political  committees  to  support  their  can- 
didacy. Such  authorization  shall  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  chairman  of  the  authorized 
political  committee  and  a  copy  of  such  au- 
thorization shall  be  filed  by  the  candidate 
with  the  Comptroller  General.  Such  candi- 
dates for  election  as  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident may  also  Jointly  authorize  In  writing 
not  more  than  two  political  committees 
within  each  State  to  support  their  candi- 
dacy, and  may  further  authorize  the  chair- 
men of  such  political  committees,  as  their 
political  agents,  to  authorize  ether  political 
committees  within  that  State  to  support 
their  candidacy  Copies  of  all  such  authori- 
zations shall  be  filed  with  the  C-omptroller 
General  as  above  provided. 

"(b)  A  candidate  for  nomination  f'>r  the 
office  of  President  or  Vice  President  may  au- 
thorize one  or  more  national  political  com- 
mittees to  support  his  candidacy  in  the  .same 
manner  as  provided  in  subsection  (aj .  Such 
a  candidate  for  n-^mlnation  for  the  office  of 
President  or  Vice  President  may  also  author- 
ize in  vTTiting  not  more  than  two  political 
committees  within  each  State  to  support  his 
c.vndldacy,  and  may  further  authorize  the 
chairmen  of  such  political  committees  as  his 
political  agents,  to  authorize  other  pvi'.it.cal 
committees  within  that  State  to  support  his 
candidacy.  Copies  of  all  authorizations  shall 
be  filed  with  the  Comptroller  General  as 
above  provided. 

"(c)  Whenever  a  candidate  authorizes 
a  political  committee  to  support  his  can- 
didacy for  nomination  or  election,  he  shall 
ppecuy  the  maximum  amount  of  expendi- 
tures such  committee  may  make  in  his 
behalf.  Any  such  authorization  may  be 
m>.xl;fted  from  time  t.o  time  by  filing  an 
amended  authorization,  to  be  filed  In  the 
same  manner  as  prescribed  for  original 
authorizations:  Provided,  That  the  amount 
EoeciSed  In  any  amended  authorization 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  expenditures 
made  on  behalf  of  such  candidate  by  such 
committee  prior  to  the  time  at  which  the 
amended   sutho.rization  is  effective. 

"id^  No  political  committee  shall  make 
expenditures  for  or  on  behalf  of  a  candidate 
in  excess  of  the  amount  specified  in  the 
written  authorization  to  such  committee 
last  filed   by   such  candidate. 
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"aiPORTS      BT        CANDIDATES      FOR      ELECTION      Ad 
PRESIDENT     AND     VICX     PRESIDENT 

"Sbc.  213.  (a)  Candidates  for  electiir.  as 
President  and  Vice  President  who  are  i\'>n\- 
tnees  of  a  political  party  shall  Jointly  file 
repxjrts  of  receipt*  and  expenditures  w;*h 
the  Comptroller  General,  on  forms  Ui  be 
prescribed  by  him  Such  reports  shcul  be 
complete  as  of  the  thirtieth  and  tenth  days 
next  preceding  the  date  on  which  an  elec- 
tion for  the  offices  for  which  they  are  can- 
didates Is  to  be  held,  and  as  of  the  twen- 
tieth day  following  such  election,  and  In 
each  Instance  shall  be  filed  not  later  than 
the  fourth  day  following  the  reporting  date. 
Such  reports  shall   contain^ 

"(1)  a  correct  and  Itemized  detailed  re- 
port of  contributions  received  and  txpendl- 
tures  made  by  or  for  them  In  aid  or  sup- 
port of  their  candidacy  for  election,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  the  result  of  the 
election,  in  the  same  manner  as  required  of 
the  treasurer  of  a  political  committee  by 
section  202.  Including  amounts  expended 
from  their  own  funds  and  total  amounts 
received  and  expended  by  committees 
authorized  by  them  pursuant  to  section 
212    to   support   his    candidacy; 

"(2i  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses 
of  each  political  committee  they  have 
authorized  to  support  their  candidacy;    and 

•'(3)  a  statement  of  every  promise  or 
pledge  made  by  them  or  by  any  person  for 
them  with  their  consent,  prior  to  the  closing 
of  the  polls  jn  the  day  of  election,  relative  to 
the  appointment  or  recommendation  for  ap- 
pointment of  any  person  to  any  public  or 
private  p>osltion  or  employment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  support  of  their  candidacy, 
and  the  name,  address  and  occupation  of 
every  person  to  whom  any  such  promise  or 
pledge  has  been  made,  together  with  the 
description  of  any  such  position.  If  no  such 
promise  or  pledge  has  been  made,  that  fact 
shall  be  specifically  stated 

"  I  b  I  The  reports  required  to  be  filed  by 
subdivision  lai  il)  shall  be  cumulative,  but 
where  there  has  been  no  change  In  an  item 
reported  in  a  previous  report,  only  the 
amount  need  be  carried  forward. 

"(ci  Candidates  shall  enclose  with  their 
first  report  a  statement,  based  upon  the 
records  of  the  proper  offlclaLs,  giving  the  total 
number  of  votes  cast  for  all  candidates  for 
the  offices  of  President  and  Vice  President, 
at  the  prior  election  used  as  a  basis  for  the 
computation  made  under  subsection  207(b). 

"Id  I  Candidates  fir  nomination  for  the 
office  of  President  or  Vice  President  shall  file 
reports  of  receipts  and  expenditures  with  the 
Comptroller  General,  on  forms  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  him.  Such  reports  shall  be  com- 
plete as  of  the  corresponding  dates,  shall  be 
filed  within  the  same  time  limitations,  and 
shall  contain  the  same  Information  as  that 
prescribed  in  subsection  (a),  (b).  and  (ct 
of  this  section, 

"Renumber  section  208  through  section  212 
to  read  section  214  through  section  218, 
respectively  " 

Strike  out  all  af*er  line  3,  page  17,  through 
line  18.  page  18,  and  substitute  the  following: 

"limitations    on    FINANCIAL    AID 

"Sec.  302.  Section  60B  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"  'tai  It  Is  unlawful  for  any  person,  other 
than  a  political  committee,  to  make,  directly 
or  indirectly,  contributions  to  or  on  behalf  of. 
or  expenditures  on  behalf  of,  candidates 
and  or  political  committees,  In  a  total  aggre- 
gate amount  In  excess  of  $5,000  during  any 
calendar  year; 

"'(b)  It  Is  unlawful  for  any  person  other 
than  a  political  committee  t.i  make  contri- 
butions or  expenditures  In  excess  of  a  total 
aggregate  amount  of  $250  In  any  calendar 
year  to  or  on  behalf  of  any  candidate  or 
candidates  for  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives  seeking  election  in  any  State 


or  States  other  than  the  State  in  which  such 
contributor  has  his  legal  residence; 

"  '(C)  It  is  unlawful  for  any  political  com- 
mittee, other  than  a  national  political  com- 
mittee, to  make,  directly  or  indirectly, 
contributions  to  or  on  behalf  of.  or  expendi- 
tures on  behalf  of.  candidates  and  or  polit- 
ical committees  in  any  State  or  States  other 
than  the  State  wherein  said  political  com- 
mittee maintains  its  oflBce,  and  it  is  unlawful 
for  any  candidate  or  political  committee  to 
accept  or  receive  any  contribution  or  to 
authorize  or  permit  an  expenditure  prohib- 
ited by  this  section:  Provided,  however.  That 
nothing  In  this  title  or  in  the  Federal  Elec- 
tions Act  of  1959  shall  be  construed  to 
prohibit  any  political  committee  from  trans- 
ferring funds  in  any  amount  to  a  national 
political  committee,  up  to  the  maximum  lim- 
itations placed  upon  such  national  political 
committee; 

"  '(d)  It  is  unlawful  for  a  national  politi- 
cal committee  to  make  contributions  to  or 
on  behalf  of.  and  or  exf)endltures  on  behalf 
of,  candidates,  and  or  their  authorized  com- 
mittees, for  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, in  excess  of  the  following  sums 
in  any  calendar  year  : 

"'(1)  $10,000  in  the  case  of  a  candidate 
for  Senator,  and 

"  'f2(  $3,000  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for 
Representative,  Delegate,  or  Resident  Com- 
missioner: 

"'(C)  It  is  unlawful  for  a  candidate  for 
Senator  or  Representative  in,  or  Delegate  or 
Resident  Commissioner  to.  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  to  receive  contributions 
from  and  or  authorize  expenditures  by  na- 
tional political  committees  aggregating  in 
excess  of  the  following: 

'"(1)  $10,000  In  the  case  of  a  candidate 
for  Senator,  or 

"'(2)  $3,000  In  the  case  of  a  candidate 
for  Representative,  Delegate,  or  Resident 
Commissioner. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  limitations  prescribed 
In  this  subsection,  there  shall  be  included  In 
the  aggregate  contributions  received  by  a 
candidate  all  contributions  on  behalf  of 
such  candidate  made  by  national  political 
committees  to  all  political  committees  au- 
thorized by  such  candidate  to  support  his 
candidacy; 

"'(f)  It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
ptirchase  or  buy  any  goods,  commodities, 
advertising  or  articles  of  any  kind  or  de- 
scription, the  proceeds  of  which,  or  any  por- 
tion thereof,  directly  or  indirectly  inures  to 
the  benefit  of  or  for  any  candidate  or  any 
political  committee:  Provided,  however.  That 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  by  candidates  and  commit- 
tees of  campaign  pins,  buttons,  and  similar 
materials  for  prices  not  exceeding  $5  per 
article. 

"  'This  subsection  shall  not  Interfere  with 
the  usual  and  known  business,  trade,  or  pro- 
fession of  any  candidate. 

"'(g)  In  all  cases  of  violations  of  this 
section  by  any  person  other  than  an  Individ- 
ual, any  officer,  director,  or  managing  head 
thereof  who  consents  to  such  violation,  shall 
be  punished  as  herein  provided. 

"  '(h)  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of 
this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both.'  " 

Strike  all  after  line  14.  page  5.  through  line 
6.  page  8,  and  substitute  the  following: 

"REPORTS  BY  POLITICAL  COMMmXES 

"Sec.  202.  (a)  The  treasurer  of  a  political 
committee  shall  file  reports  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  with  the  Comptroller  General, 
on  forms  to  be  prescribed  by  him,  and  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  such  reports  to  the  clerk 
of  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
district  in  which  the  principal  office  of  the 
committee  is  located.  Such  reports  shall  be 
filed,  complete  as  of  June  30  and  December  31 
of  each   year,  and   as   of   the    thirtieth   and 


tenth  days  next  preceding  the  date  on  which 
an  election  is  to  be  held,  and  as  of  the 
twentieth  day  following  an  election,  with 
respect  to  which  contributions  were  received 
or  expenditures  made  by  such  committee.  In 
each  instance  reports  shall  b«  filed  not  later 
than  the  fourth  day  following  the  reporting 
date  as  above  provided.  Each  report  shall 
contain — 

"(1)  amount  of  cash  on  band  at  the  be> 
ginning  of  the  reporting  period; 

"(2)  the  name  and  address  of  each  per- 
son who  has  made  a  contribution  to  or  for 
such  committee  in  one  or  more  item*  of  the 
aggregate  amount  or  value,  within  the  cal- 
endar year,  of  $500  or  more,  together  with 
the  amount  and  date  of  such  contribution, 
with  the  names  of  the  contributors  arranged 
alphabetically: 

"(3)  the  total  sum  of  Individual  contribu- 
tions made  to  or  for  such  committee  during 
the  calendar  year  and  not  stated  under  para- 
graph (2); 

"(4)  the  name  and  address  of  each  politi- 
cal committee  or  candidate  from  which  the 
committee  received  any  transfer  of  funds,  to- 
gether with  the  amounts  and  dates  of  all 
such  transfers; 

"(6)  the  total  sum  of  all  contributions 
made  to  or  for  such  committee  during  the 
calendar  year; 

"(6)  the  name  and  address  of  each  person 
to  whom  an  expenditure  has  been  made  by 
such  committee  in  one  or  more  Items  of  the 
aggregate  amount  or  value,  within  the  cal- 
endar year,  of  $100  or  more,  and  the  amount, 
date,  and  purpose  of  such  expenditure; 

"(7)  the  total  sum  of  all  expenditures 
made  by  such  committee,  during  the  calendar 
year  and  not  stated  under  paragraph  ( 6 ) ; 

"(8)  the  name  and  address  of  each  p>ollti- 
cal  committee  or  candidate  to  which  the 
committee  made  any  transfer  of  funds,  to- 
gether with  the  amounts  and  dates  of  all 
such  transfers; 

"(9)  the  total  sunn  of  expenditures  made 
by  such  committee  during  the  calendar  year. 

"(b)(1)  Each  item  of  expenditure  shall 
be  described  in  sufficient  detail  to  identify 
it  accurately,  including,  in  the  case  of  printed 
cards,  pamphlets,  circulars,  posters,  dodgers, 
booklets,  or  other  such  advertisements,  writ- 
ings or  other  statements  (such  as  reprints 
from  periodicals,  books,  newspapers,  or  other 
publications),  the  title  and  number  of  each; 
in  the  case  of  newspaper  advertisements,  the 
names  of  the  newspapers;  and  in  the  case  of 
radio  and  television  items,  the  names  of  the 
stations. 

"(2)  Each  expenditure  shall  also  be  de- 
scribed by  general  category,  including  (i) 
personal  services  and  reimbursed  expenses 
(salaries,  commissions,  fees,  traveling,  and 
subsistence);  (ii)  printing,  purchase,  and 
distribution  of  literature;  (ill)  newspaper, 
periodical,  and  billboard  advertising;  (Iv) 
radio;  (v)  television;  (vi)  office  overhead; 
(vll)  election  day  expenses;  (vlll)  transfer 
to  other  political  committees  and  contribu- 
tions to  candidates;  and  (ix)  miscellaneous; 
and  the  total  expenditure  for  such  category 
shall  be  listed. 

"(c)  The  reports  required  to  be  filed  by 
subdivision  (a)  shall  be  cimiulatlve  during 
the  calendar  year  to  which  they  relate,  but 
where  there  has  been  no  change  in  an  item 
reported  in  a  previous  report  only  the 
amount  need  be  carried  forward. 

"(d)  The  report  required  to  be  filed  as  of 
December  31  shall  cover  the  entire  calendar 
year. 

"(e)  The  reports  required  to  be  filed  by 
subdivision  (a)  of  this  section  shall  also 
contain  a  list  of  the  names  of  candidates  In 
whose  behalf  contributions  were  received  or 
expenditures  made,  listing  separately  those 
candidates  who  have  authorized  the  com- 
mittee to  support  their  candidacy.  In  the 
case  of  committees  supporting  more  than 
one    candidate    (Including   State    and    local 
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candidates)  the  amo'int  of  ex-end'-uref^ 
allocable  to  eech  candlf'-ate  as  computed 
vmder  subsection  2-3(0'    i-Uail  be  fctated." 


AMENDMENT  OP  LIBRARY  SERVICES 
ACT 
Mr.  HILL.     Mr.  Pre.<^ldent,  on  behalf 
of  myself.  Senator  Aihtn.  Senator  Mur- 
ray, Senator  Ea5TLAnd,  Son.Uor  Jordan 
Senator  Gruining,  ."^f^nator  YAPBoRnrr.H 
Senator  Randolph,  S^-nator  Mn;^f    Sm- 
ator  Williams  of  N(  w   Jer.^cy.  Senator 
McNamara,  Senator  Clark,  Senator  Jack- 
sow,    Senator    Kknkidy.    Senator    Ke- 
FAUVER,  Senator  Docclas,  Senator  Ful- 
BRicHT.  Senator  Hart,  Senator  IjOng  of 
Louisiana,   Senator   8  afkman     Senator 
SYMINGTON,  Senator  Mansheld   Senator 
GRrrw.     Senator      Heitnikcs,      Senator 
Chavez,    Senator    McCarthy,     Senator 
HtTMPHREY,  Senator  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Senator  Carroll,  Seimtor  Engle, 
Senator  Cannon,  Senator  rr>r,rER    Sen- 
ator Long  of  Hawaii,  Senai  r  Magnv.son, 
Senator  Johnston    of    South    Carolina. 
Senator  Monroney.  Senator  Javits,  Sen- 
ator Prouty,  Senator  Young  of  Ohio. 
Senator  Bush,  Senator  Mundt,  Senator 
Bible,   Senatx)r  McGee,    Senator   Moss, 
Senator    Bartlitt,     Senator     Bennett, 
Senator  Pastore,  Senator  Dodd.  St^nauir 
KucHEL,  and  Senator  Church,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Library  Services  Act  in  order 
to  extend  for  5  years  the  authorization 
for  appropriations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Library  Service.'^  Art.  which  I  in- 
troduced in  the  84th  Conirress  and  which 
became  law  on  June  19,  1956,  ha.*;  for  lUs 
purpose  the  development  of  public  li- 
brary services  in  rural  areas  by  providing 
funds  for  a  grant-in-aid  program  to 
stimulate  the  States  to  develop  mcLhod.s 
of  providing  library  services  to  n-i^idert.s 
of  small  towns,  villages,  and  farmmp 
communities  which  now  totally  la(^k 
them,  or  where  they  are  inadequately 
supplied 

The  act  authorizes  an  appropria'.ion  of 
$7,500,000  annually  for  5  years  for  grants 
to  the  State.s  for  the  exUTLsion  and  im- 
provement of  rural  public  librai-y  service 

Rural  area  is  netineil  as  any  place  of 
10.000  population  or  less,  according  to 
late.st  U.S.  census  However,  funds  may 
be  utilized  by  urban  libraries  to  extend 
service  to  rural  areas. 

The  State  library  extension  acency 
In  each  State  prepares  and  siibnnus  to 
the  U.S.  Commas-sioner  of  Education  a 
plan,  which  will,  in  its  judpment.  a.ssure 
the  use  of  the  funds  to  maximum  advan- 
tage. 

Pimds  under  a  State  plan  may  be  used 
for  salaries,  books,  and  other  library 
matt'nals,  library  equipment,  and  other 
opera  imp  fxpenses.  but  not  for  the  erec- 
tion of   buildings  or  purchase  of   land. 

Funds  are  allotted  to  the  States  on 
the  ba.'^ls  of  their  rural  population  and 
are  matched  by  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  their  per  capita  income. 

To  remain  eligible  for  a  F^eral  grant. 
a  State  must  maintain  its  expenditures 
for  all  public  library  service  at  least  at 
the  .same  level  as  in  fiscal  1956;  and  State 
and  local  expenditures  for  rural  public 
library  service  must  not  fail  below  the 
1D56  level. 


The  protram  prov;de-d  for  in  ti.is  ler- 
l^laiion  has  arcomphshcKl  much  to  as.'^.-st 
our  i>eoiJ.e  m  small  towns  and  rural 
areas. 

Thirty  million  rural  people  now  have 
new  or  impruvcd  public  library  services 
available  to  them  as  a  result  of  this 
cooperative  State-local-Federa'.  propram 
County  and  regional  library  develop- 
ments have  brouf/ht  public  library  .serv- 
ice for  the  first  time  to  over  1  million 
rural  children  and  adults,  and  substan- 
tially Improved  service  to  7.6  million 
more. 

Over  280  separate  project  activities  to 
extend  and  develop  rural  public  library 
service  were  included  in  the  50  State 
plans  for  1959. 

State  appropriations  for  pubhc  Ubrarj- 
service  to  rural  areas  have  increased  54 
percent  since  1956. 

Local  appropriations  for  public 
libraries  in  rural  areas  under  State  plans 
have  Increased  45  percent  .since  State 
and  Federal  funds  were  available  for 
stimulation  and  development. 

Approximately  200  new  bookmobiles 
are  traveling  rural  ro€ids,  bringing  books 
and  information  to  people  m  remote 
areas. 

More  than  5  million  bcKjks  and  other 
infoimational  rmd  educationaJ  materials 
have  been  added  to  the  cultural  re- 
so'irres   of   rural   communities. 

Slate  library  extension  agencies  have 
been  able  to  strengthen  their  staffs  and 
resources  to  assist  rural  coinmumties  in 
improving  their  library  stn-vices  or 
establish  new  services.  Some  90  held 
consultants  were  added  to  State  agency 
staffs,  an  increase  of  80  percent  over 
total  field  staff  in  1956. 

Increases  in  library  U5.ape  as  a  re.'^ult 
of  library  development  projects  are  im- 
pressive. Many  county  and  regional 
library  projects  report  increases  in  book 
circulation  of  40  percent  and  up.  foliow- 
inp  t-he  availabiiity  of  more  pood  books. 
more  staff.  bo<ikmobiles,  and  added 
library-  braiiches  and  stations. 

Li:i  spite  of  tiie  tremendous  pains  made 
In  the  extension  of  Ubrary  services  where 
they  did  not  exist  in  tlie  past,  there  is  a 
gre-at  need  for  the  extension  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

By  the  end  of  fiscal  1961,  when  this 
pr>>pram  will  expire,  there  will  still  be 
million.'^  of  rural  children  and  adults  who 
have  not  liad  tlie  opix)rtunity  to  benefit 
from  library  demonstration  or  develop- 
ment programs  under  the  Library  Serv- 
ices Act.  It  is  estimated  that  only  half 
of  the  job  will  be  done,  that  at  least  40 
million  rural  residents  will  still  have  no 
public  libra.T  ."service,  or  inadequate 
service,  and  that  150  rural  counties  will 
still  have  no  public  library  service  witliin 
their  borders. 

Among  other  reasons  for  extending 
the  program  for  an  additional  5  years 
is  the  fact  that  the  program  has  not.  due 
to  a  number  of  factors,  been  completely 
operative  for  all  of  the  years  authorized 
by  the  legislation. 

Much  prepaj-atory  time  was  needed  in 
getting  the  program  under  way.  For  ex- 
ample, retrulations  were  not  completed 
until  December  of  1956.  State  hbrary 
extension  agencies  found  it  difficult  to 
staff  the  library  development  program 
because  of  a  serious  shortage  of  trained 


librarians.  In  many  States  time  was 
needed  for  necessary  State  legislation 
and  for  appropriation  of  matching 
funds.  In  some  cases  States  have  not 
been  able  until  recently  to  use  all  of  the 
money  which  has  been  made  available, 
so  that  the  program  has  not  been  car- 
I  .ed  on  at  the  level  anticipated  when 
the  act  was  passed.  Oiher  States  could, 
of  course,  have  used  the  full  appropria- 
tion, had  the  money  been  made  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks the  following  table,  wl.ich  shows 
the  action  of  the  Congress  m  c  :;.i)isttnt- 
ly  granting  more  money  than  has  been 
requested  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
for  this  program.  Even  with  the  in- 
creased appropriations,  however,  the  full 
amount  has  never  been  appropriated. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  primed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Fiacal 
year 

Budr«t 

estimate 

Hotise 
aUow&noe 

Seoat« 
&novraa« 

Appro- 
pr  atlou 

1957 

1858 

1959.... 
19fln_... 
1901 

$7,500,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
h.  150, 000 

«7,3oaooo 

15.000,000 
5,000,000 
8,000,000 

$7,800,000 

•5,000,000 
6,000,000 
7,600,000 

$2,050,000 
6,000,000 
6,000,000 

■6,000,000 

'  Iloose  did  not  oonsldor  request;  late  suprlenwntal 
submitted  to  Senate. 

:  Seuato  added  (or  first  time  reallotment  proFiaMo; 
ac«'i>t<'J  by  House  conferees. 

«  \N'>iUe  Senate  Increase  was  not  accepted,  w*  wan  an 
ftUotment  based  on  authofteatlon  'uM  ».«  r  —1  -a 
sui'kemental  of  $130,000  Is  proposed  lor  M*-r  ^..1  nisM  !. 

*  Estimate  proposec  oontlnuaUon  o!  a^iui:i.>..  a  ol  lu^l 
authorization. 

t,iT.  HTLI..  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  induce  in  the 
Re<;'ord  at  tins  pt>int  in  my  remarks  ex- 
cerpt.s  from  an  article  appearing  in  the 
January  1960  issue  of  the  "American  li- 
brarj-  Association  Bulletin."  This  ma- 
terial was  prepared  by  Mr.  John  G.  Lor- 
er-LZ,  Dirt-ctor,  Library  Services  Branch, 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  and  indicates 
m  summary  form  the  extent  to  which 
the  various  States  and  territories  have 
benefited  during  the  first  3  years  of  this 
program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Alabama:  Four  new  regional  libraries  were 
developed:  Wheeler  Basin.  Clioctawhatchee, 
C'oosa  Valley  and  Carl  Elliot  regions.  Cross 
Tr:uis  repicn  was  farmed  by  merger  of 
Covingt<:in-Crenshaw  and  CofTee-Geneva  re- 
gional libraries  and  the  Hor&eehoe  Bend  Re- 
gional Library,  by  adding  two  counties  tc  the 
former  Lee-Tallap<xo&a  region.  The  State 
staff  was  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
2  field  workers  and  10  other  professional 
librftrians,  some  of  whom  are  In  project  li- 
braries Two  regions  held  in-service  train- 
ing programs  StAt*  funds  for  rural  11- 
brarv  8er\ioe  Increased  approxlmat«ly  50  per- 
cent between  1956  and  1959. 

Alaska-  A  maior  reason  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  first  Territorial  Department  of 
Library  Service  in  1955  was  to  provide  Alas- 
ka with  an  agency  which  could  administer 
the  Library  Services  Act.  The  Federal  pro- 
gram asslfte<l  the  new  agency  to  add  to  Its 
.small  s'afT  and  build  Its  book  collection. 
Field  tnps  were  made  by  the  agency  head  to 
remote  areas  to  develop  Bmall  community 
libraries  and  estAbllsh  book  stations  to  which 
books  cculd  be  mailed  frc«n  Juneau.  Finan- 
cial grants  were  made  to  assUt  IocaI  public 
libraries.     Ten  new  community  librarlee  were 
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established.  In  195-),  under  statehood,  the 
territorial  department  became  a  division  ol 
the  State  educa'ion  departrnerit. 

Arizona:  As  a  result  of  the  federal  pro- 
gram, the  Department  of  Library  and  Ar- 
chives received  Its  first  State  appropriation 
to  establish  a  new  library  extension  division. 
Most  of  the  State  and  Federal  funds  have 
been  assigned  to  building  a  book  collection 
f  ir  statewide  loan  and  reference  service.  Di- 
rect booicraoblle  and  consultant  service  is  also 
being  given,  statewide,  to  the  limit  of  equip- 
ment and  staff  available.  A  cooperative  li- 
brary development  project  between  Yuma 
city  and  county  has  been  organized. 

Arkansas:  Five  new  regional  libraries  were 
developed:  Arkansas  Valley.  Garland-Mont- 
gomery. Mississippi-Crittenden.  White- 
Woodruff,  and  Hempstead-Nevada.  Three 
regions  were  enlarged  and  the  Southwest  Re- 
gional Library  developed  its  first  bookmobile 
service.  Bv  1959,  the  State  agency  and  State 
grant  budgets  had  both  Increased  by  ap- 
proximately 30  percent  over  1956.  State 
funds  are  now  totally  supporting  four  new 
positions  added  to  the  State  library  agency 
to  carry  out  the  Library  Services  Act  pro- 
gram. 

California:  The  State  library  strengthened 
extension  services  by  adding  two  field  con- 
sultants and  other  staff  and  by  purchasing 
an  exhibit  bookmobile.  A  processing  center 
was  established  at  the  State  library  to  serve 
16  member  libraries.  Three  demonstrations 
of  improved  library  service  were  successful. 
Butte  County  voted  to  support  bookmobile 
service  Amador  County  voted  to  continue 
cooperation  with  San  Joaquin  County  for 
processing  and  improved  reference  and  loan 
services  Lassen  and  Plumas-Sierra  County 
libraries  are  coordinating  their  services  un- 
der one  head  librarian  Santa  Barbara 
County,  however,  did  not  vote  funds  for 
added  reference  and  advisory  services. 

Colorado:  F^ur  fl°;d  libraries  have  been 
added  by  the  State  library  to  work  with  four 
regions  of  the  State  A  seven-county  demon- 
stration in  the  lower  Arkansas  Valley  was 
organized  with  bookmobile  service.  A  simi- 
lar flve-coiinty  demonstration  has  been 
started  in  northeastern  Colorado,  and  a  sin- 
gle one-county  deposit  demonstration  was 
established  In  a  mountain  county.  The  State 
library  appropriation  increased  17  percent  in 
1959  over  the  previous  year  and  local  fund-s 
In  the  areas  of  the  State  plan  increased  10 
percent. 

Connecticut  A  central  processing  unit 
and  a  central  book  collection  were  organized 
In  newly  rented  quarters.  Two  added  field 
consultant-s  were  employed  to  provide  an 
expanded  consultant  service  In  the  eastern 
and  western  areas  of  the  State  Workshops 
have  been  held  on  public  relations,  storytell- 
ing, and  cataloging;  and  assistance  has  been 
given  to  the  State  library  association  In  plan- 
ning a  workshop  for  trustees. 

Florida:  The  State  library's  extension  serv- 
ices have  been  strengthened  by  the  addition 
of  two  public  library  consultants  and  by 
added  clerical  staff  Increased  book  pur- 
chases have  resulted  in  a  32  percent  Increase 
In  Interllbrary  loans  The  State  library  has 
sponsored  two  workshops  with  Florida  State 
University,  and  one  workshop  with  the  State 
library  association  The  first  regional  li- 
braries in  Florida  were  established— Suwan- 
nee and  St  Lucie-Okeechobee  Ttvo  new 
county  libraries  were  established — Collier 
and  Alachua  (by  contract  with  the  Gaines- 
ville Public  Library  I.  Rural  library  service 
In  Orange,  Leon,  and  Martin  Counties  was 
Improved. 

Georgia:  Two  new  regional  libraries  were 
established  and  eight  single  county  libraries 
Joined  other  regional  systems  Six  regional 
libraries  expanded  or  improved  rural  service, 
and  31  improved  their  reference  collections 
and  service  through  special  grants.  Seven- 
teen professional  staff  memoers  were  added 
throughout   the   regional   systems.     A  study 


course  for  library  trustees  was  developed  and 
Is  being  offered  through  the  university's  cen- 
ter for  continuing  education.  State  and 
local  funds  each  show  an  Increase  of  approxi- 
mately $300,000  between  1956  and  1959. 

Guam:  The  territorial  library  has  been 
strengthened  with  the  addition  of  two  staff 
members  and  an  enlargement  of  the  book 
collection.  One  staff  member  has  secured 
professional  training.  Station  collections 
have  been  Improved  and  enlarged  and  a  sta- 
tion wagon  purchased  for  deliveries.  Ar- 
rangements are  under  way  to  move  the  head- 
quarters library  In  the  fall  of  1959  to  l8u-ger 
quarters. 

Hawaii:  All  rural  residents  have  benefited 
by  strengthening  of  services  from  the  county 
libraries  of  Hawaii.  Kauai,  and  Maul,  and 
from  the  Library  of  Hawaii.  A  bookmobile 
for  adult  services  has  been  added,  two  pro- 
fessional librarians  and  other  staff  hired. 
Science.  Juvenile  and  young  people's  book 
collections  have  been  strengthened.  Ar- 
rangements for  a  professional  survey  of  Ha- 
waii libraries,  both  public  and  school,  have 
been  completed. 

Idaho:  Services  of  the  State  library  have 
been  strengthened  by  hiring  the  first  trained 
administrator  and  by  the  addition  of  three 
more  professional  librarians.  Twice  as  many 
books  were  purchased  In  the  1957-59  blen- 
nlum  as  In  the  previous  14  years.  Six  new 
library  districts,  five  being  countywlde,  were 
organized  as  the  result  of  elections.  Grants 
were  made  to  seven  district  libraries  to  ex- 
tend  and  improve  services.  The  1957  legis- 
lature tripled  the  biennial  appropriation  for 
the  State  library  and  Increased  It  further  In 
19.39. 

Illinois:  Warren  County  assisted  neighbor- 
ing Henderson  County,  which  had  no  library, 
to  establish  countywlde  service.  Result,  a 
successful  vote  in  Henderson  and  continuing 
cooperation  between  the  two  counties.  The 
southern  lUlnoU  regional  library  service  was 
miule  a  f>ermanent  State  regional  branch 
serving  34  counties.  Other  regional  library 
systems,  demonstrated  with  aid  of  LSA  funds, 
are  Illinois  Valley.  Prairie  Trails.  Savanna, 
and  Kaskaskia.  Institutes,  workshops,  and 
other  in-servlce  training  meetings  were  held 
in  area  of  cataloging,  children's  work,  refer- 
ence, and  cooperative  practices.  Two  annual 
statewide  trustee  workshops  have  been  held. 
State  library  appropriation  has  been  sub- 
stantially Increased. 

Iowa:  Major  projects  were  Improving  book 
collection  and  physical  facilities  of  traveling 
library  commission.  Contracts  were  entered 
Into  by  the  State  agency  with  Cherokee.  Ma- 
son City.  Cedar  Falls,  and  Jefferson  City  to 
do  fieldwork  In  specific  geographical  areas 
of  the  State.  Grants  of  reference  books  and 
special  advisory  services  were  made  to  87 
libraries  meeting  State  standards.  Other 
State  agency  level  highlights  are:  Increase 
in  travel  funds  for  consultant  staff;  Improve- 
ment of  book,  recording,  and  library  films 
collection  for  Interllbrary  loan  service. 
Leadership  training  workshop*  and  district 
meetings  were  held  on  improved  library 
planning,  public  relations,  and  cooperative 
projects.  Assistance  was  given  to  70  public 
libraries  In  improving  collections  and 
services 

Kansas-  In  1956  the  traveling  libraries 
commission  had  one  trained  librarian  on  its 
staff  Two  field  librarians  and  two  clerks  have 
been  added  and  larger  quarters  provided  and 
equipped  Two  exhibit  bookmobiles  have 
been  purchased  and  a  western  Kansas  exten- 
sion office  was  op>ened  in  the  C'.jllege  library 
at  Hays.  Countywlde  studies  were  started 
and  the  Stevens  County  report  was  com- 
pleted. Regional  workshops  were  held  for 
trustees  and  others  were  sponsored  for 
librarians. 

Kentucky:  Six  regional  llbrarlps  Kfn- 
tucky's  first,  are  being  developed  and  include 
34  counties  The  State  staff  has  been 
strengthened  by  addition  of  three  fleldwork- 


ers  and  six  other  professional  librarians 
working  either  In  the  State  agency  or  in  the 
regional  systems.  The  State  agency  em- 
ployed a  library  consultant  for  a  limited 
period  to  work  with  the  State  legislative  ref- 
erence commission  In  Its  survey  of  the  State 
agency  and  public  library  service,  including 
the  library  laws.  The  biennial  appropriation 
for  the  State  agency  has  been  increased  by 
$50,000. 

Louisiana:  The  State  has  accelerated  its 
demonstration  program.  Five  were  under- 
taken in  the  period  1956-59;  Allen.  St.  Ber- 
nard, and  Vernon  have  been  successfully 
completed  and  two  are  still  under  way.  A 
bookmobile  service  demonstration  was  suc- 
cessfully completed  in  Caddo  parish  with  an 
appropriation  of  $56,000  before  the  end  of  the 
demonstration  period.  Ten  professional  li- 
brarians have  been  added  in  the  demonstra- 
tions. A  film  describing  the  Louisiana  dem- 
onstration program  and  showing  the  value  of 
library  service  to  Louisiana  citizens  is  In  pro- 
duction. It  Is  designed  for  use  on  television 
as  well  as  for  group  meetings. 

Maine:  Interstate  cooperation  was  Initiated 
on  a  film  circuit  project  with  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont,  as  well  as  cooperation  with  all 
other  New  England  States  on  a  film  about 
library  development  in  the  New  England 
region.  Professional  consultants  and  a 
specialist  in  children's  work  were  added  to 
staff;  State  book  collection  was  expanded  and 
Improved;  a  statewide  newsletter  and  other 
professional  materials  were  distributed  to 
libraries;  and  State  agency  headquarters  were 
improved.  Three  bookmobiles  are  giving 
direct  service  in  designated  geographical 
areas  of  the  State. 

Maryland;  Two  new  county  libraries,  Cal- 
vert and  Carroll,  were  established  and  13 
county  libraries  improved  service.  In  these 
counties.  39  percent  of  the  special  grants  were 
spent  for  books;  34  percent  for  additional 
staff;  21  percent  for  bookmobiles,  and  6  per- 
cent for  other  equipment.  Three  counties 
contracted  for  technical  processing  service. 
Informal  cooperative  agreements  have  been 
developed  in  several  other  counties,  including 
exchanges  of  materials  and  extension  of 
reciprocal  borrowing  privileges 

Massachusetts:  A  fourth  State  regional 
library  center,  in  the  northeast,  was  estab- 
lished with  personnel,  books,  bookmobile, 
and  quarters  Services  of  the  other  three 
centers  were  expanded.  A  sUtewide  news- 
letter has  been  started  and  an  intensive  in- 
service  training  program  conducted  In  library 
administration,  as  well  as  in  cooperative 
practices.  Forty-two  surveys  of  public  li- 
braries were  made,  and  an  audio-visual  center 
was  set  up  in  one  of  the  regions. 

Michigan:  State  agency  consultant  staff 
increased,  and  oollection  of  books  for  public 
library  development  programs  was  enlarged. 
Stimulation  programs  and  bookmobile  dem- 
onstrations In  several  areas  of  the  State 
were  used  to  develop  new  or  bet*'-  library 
services  First  phase  of  the  statewide  study 
by  State  library  staff  was  completed  Oak- 
land County  study  was  completed  and  co- 
operative programs  In  north  Oakland  begun. 
Twelve  community  libraries  In  six  north- 
western counties  are  receiving  bo<jks  and 
technical  assistance 

Minnesota:  The  Library  Services  Act  stim- 
ulated the  enactment  of  the  first  State  grant 
program  for  public  libraries  The  State 
agency  has  been  strengthened  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  field  worker,  clerical  staff  and  two 
demonstration  bookmobiles  film  service  and 
publication  and  Inservlce  training  programs 
have  been  exp>anded.  Five  new  regional  11- 
brarles  serving  five  oottntlee  a.nd  two  new 
county  libraries  have  been  eetahlLshed  Li- 
brary service  Is  available  for  first  time  to 
68.000  rural  resident*  and  Unproved  service 
to  269.000. 

Mississippi:  Two  new  regional  Ubrarlee 
were  established;  one  county  library  ex- 
tended  service   to  an  adjoining  county  by 
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contract:  on?  established  regional  library 
added  another  county,  another  Increased  Its 
tax  mlllage,  and  a  third  doublf.-d  its  b<x>k 
budget.  One  new  county  fvsfeni  was  estab- 
lished The  .'  tate  agency  has  b^.-en  strength- 
ened by  addition  of  six  pro'esslfmal  staff 
members  (ln:ludlng  four  field  librarians  i , 
and  by  lncretJ»d  book  and  f-jisential  equip- 
ment purchatcs.  A  statewide  conference  on 
book  selection  resulted  in  Improved  t>Kjk 
resources  in  local  libraries  Forty-two  c>  un- 
ties strength  ?ned  services  through  larger 
book  collections,  improvement  of  physical 
facilities,  and  addition  of  bookmcbilfs  and 
branches 

Missouri:  Three  regional  libraries  of  three 
counties  each  have  been  established  Four 
independent  town  libraries  have  merged  with 
their  respective  county  libraries,  resulting 
in  strengthened  services  for  all  Two  years 
of  a  three-year  series  of  Inservlce  training 
institutes  h8\e  been  completed  The  addi- 
tion of  two  leld  librarians  and  one  other 
professional  librarian  has  resulted  in  closer 
relationship  tetween  the  State  and  Icx-al  li- 
braries. New  teletype  service  from  the  State 
library  has  in  rreaaed  Interllbrary  loan  trans- 
actions by  4.O)0  in  1  year  The  State  agency 
produced  a  kinescope  for  TV  and  local  li- 
brary usage  and  a  sound  and  color  filmstrlp 
enUtled  "Bui  ding  Your  Regional  Ubrary." 
Ten  Bcholarsl  ips  of  $2,000  each  have  been 
awarded.  T^'o  recipients  have  completed 
their  courses  and  are  at  work  in  rural  Mis- 
souri librariee. 

Montana:  Two  federations  of  Ubrarlea 
were  organlz*d — the  northwest  federation 
serving  2  counties  with  4  libraries  and  the 
Five  Valley  ederation  servinK  7  counties 
with  7  libraries  and  13  branches  Bookmo- 
bile service  end  centralized  ordering,  cata- 
loging, and  processing  are  provided  A  state- 
wide film  circuit  has  been  establiKhed  with 
the  Great  Falls  Public  Library  as  the  renter 
The  State  Utrary  Extension  C ommisslcm  ha* 
been  strengt!  pned  with  the  addition  of  two 
professional  .:briu-iang  and  clerical  staff. 
The  agency  h  i.-  ::.    vp<i  t.o  larger  quarters 

Nebraska:  Ii.e  south  central  regional 
library  was  established  to  serve  Harlan. 
Phelps.  Franklin,  and  part  of  Kearney  Coun- 
ties. Bookmobile  service  has  been  extended 
and  film  services  started  Biokmoblle  serv-- 
Ice  has  also  been  established  by  the  Rrn-k 
County  Library,  and  the  service  is  extended 
to  Loup  and  !<eya  Palia  Counties  The  pub- 
lic library  ccnmission  has  employed  a  con- 
sultant to  supervise  ;)roiect*  under  the  pro- 
gram. The  first  .statewidp  meeting  of 
trustee*  was  hrtd  as  a  G<  vernir  s  conference 
Nevada:  A  survey  of  public  service  in  the 
State  was  made  by  a  special  consultAnt;  the 
report  recomnendpcl  centralized  cataloging. 
the  use  of  bookmobiles,  and  the  formation 
of  three  regional  ceiiters  to  be  supported 
through  cooj>eratlve  financing  Two  book- 
mobiles were  demonstrated  statewide  as  part 
of  a  library  promotion  project,  directed  by 
a  special  coni  uUant  Centralized  cataloging 
has  been  staited  at  the  State  library  for  six 
county  Ubra-ies  GranU  have  been  made 
to  eight  cour  ty  libraries  for  improving  serv- 
ices such  as  Ijugthening  hours  of  service  and 
adding  to  tJie  b<K)k  collection  The  State 
library  has  ipened  a  branch  office  In  Las 
Vegas 

New  Ham;>shlre  A  new  branch  of  the 
State  library  has  been  eetabllahed  and  other 
branches  stn-ngthened  Four  new  bookmo- 
biles have  been  assigned  to  State  branches. 
a  field  consultants  added  to  the  State  staff. 
and  80  workshops  held.  At  the  State  library, 
•a  IS-perccnt  increase  In  b<vik  st/x-k  Increased 
Interllbrary  loans  47  percent.  A  unique 
statewide  puDlic  relations  program  by  a  pro- 
fessional firn  has  Increased  library  aware- 
ness and  loc  u  Ubraxy  support  substantially. 
New  Jer8«y:  A  State  agency  trlcounty 
library  service  center  has  been  set  up  In 
southern  Ne  i  Jersey  with  a  staff  of  six  and 
a  bo<.>kmobili   to  serve  Cumberland,  Glouces- 


ter, and  Silem  Counties.  Book  loans 
exceeded  113.000  In  less  than  I'-j  years 
Staff  was  added  at  the  State  agency  for  more 
extensive  held  work,  new  aiitJ.imotlve  and 
cfflce  equipment  was  purchased  to  handle 
demands  from  the  field:  lists  of  new  bfxiks 
purchased  by  the  State  agency  were  dis- 
tributed to  all  libraries,  and  regional  insti- 
tutes, clinics,  and  workshops,  and  a  state- 
wide 2-day  trustee  workshop  were  held 

New  Mexico:  Four  regional  branches  of 
the  State  library  have  been  established, 
serving  21  of  the  States  32  counties  Each 
region  has  a  bookmobile,  station  wagon. 
and  professional  and  clerical  staff  Cen- 
tralized cataloging  for  the  regions  has  been 
started  Personnel  have  been  added  at  the 
State  library  commission  to  handle  special 
requests  and  reference  questions.  A  work- 
shop for  trustees  has  been  held 

New  York:  Seven  field  advisory  positions 
were  added.  Including  sp>eclaUFtB  in  young 
adult,  reference,  and  children's  services.  A 
demonstration  bookmobile  was  used  in  de- 
velopment of  library  systems  Other  sig- 
nificant developments:  a  communication 
network  by  telephone  and  teletypewTiter 
among  local  and  regional  libraries  and  State 
library;  a  substantial  scholarship  program; 
51  regional  workshops  particularly  in  ref- 
erence and  children's  library  work:  six 
film  circuits,  and  a  central  collection  of 
recordings  developed 

North  CaroLii.ii  A  regi.iual  library. 
Northwestern,  was  formed  by  Allegheny. 
Stokes,  and  Surry  counties,  and  a  county 
library,  Brunswick,  was  established  Rural 
library  service  improved  In  82  of  the  state  s 
100  counties  under  plans  submitted  by  fi4 
counties  and  8  regional  library  syptems 
Fifty  of  the  plans  called  for  additional 
brxik  and  staff  resources,  and  32  called  for 
extended  bookmobile  service  One  field  li- 
brarian and  three  other  professional  libra- 
rians, including  a  specialist  In  adult 
services  have  been  added  to  the  State  staff 
Reference  and  interllbrary  loan  services  of 
the  State  library  were  strengthened  and 
tele'ype  connection  set  up  with  the  Inter- 
library    center    at    the    university 

North  Dakota:  Three  regional  libraries 
have  been  organized,  and  four  bookmobiles 
serve  six  counties  .Another  bookmobile 
purchased  with  federated  women  s  club 
funds.  Is  used  on  exhibit.  A  1957  law  en- 
abled e*;tjiblishment  of  county  libraries  If  51 
}>erc<':.t  of  the  vot^^rs  sign  petitions  A  coun- 
ty tax  levy  is  niade  when  the  library  is  voted 
and  State  funds  are  granted  until  local  tax 
collections  are  made 

Ohio:  Annual  lx>->k  purchases  for  StAte 
agency  were  tripled  The  State  Ubrary  prf>- 
ndp*  "b<x)kmob;;e  service  to  two  blcounty 
systems  Demonstrations  of  Improved  serv- 
ice u^  'W(X)d  and  Hardin  Counties  were  suc- 
cessfully c<.>mpleted  Bookmobile  grants 
were  made  u^  five  c^ranUes;  centralized  proc- 
essing center  for  12  libraries  In  eastern  Ohio 
was  established;  and  a  series  of  workshops 
on  selection  and  reference  work  were  held 
Oklahoma  One  of  the  first  two  regional 
library  demonstrations  was  successfully  com- 
pleted wnth  establishment  of  the  Cleveland- 
Garvin-McClain  MulU-County  Library.  Al- 
though the  Osage-Pawnee  mulUcounty 
demonstration  failed  to  secure  continuing 
local  appropriations,  the  exUtlng  local  li- 
braries were  strengthened  and  received 
larger  local  appkrorwiatlons.  The  State's  li- 
brary extension  division  program  has  been 
greatly  utrengthened  through  addlUon  of 
two  field  librarians  and  four  othw  profes- 
sional librarians.  Including  an  adult  services 
specialist  Additional  books  and  equipment. 
&nd  an  exhibit  bocJcmoblle  have  aleo  con- 
tributed to  the  Ubrary  development  pro- 
gram. 

Oregon :  "Hie  first  State  grant  p>rogram  for 
public  Ubrarles  was  eetabllslied  in  1957  to 
match  Federal  funds,  and  grant*  have  been 
made  to  nine  oounUes.     Three  muitlcounty 


demorystratioiif  have  been  started,  five  book- 
mobiles purchased  and  three  field  consult- 
ants employed  Centralized  cataloging  has 
been  started  in  Cackamas  County  and  In 
the  north  coastal  region  Trusteee  and  Jay- 
cees  have  helped  to  ca.rr\  on  an  active  library 
pn'>mcrtlon    priagram. 

Pennsylvania:  State  agency  Increased  Its 
professional  staff.  ImjiH-oved  its  book  collec- 
tion, and  rei.>rganlzed  its  administrative 
structure  An  extensive  workshop  and  field 
visit  program  was  carried  out  and  a  state- 
wide conference  for  library  trtistees  held  A 
survey  o!  present  and  potential  library  serv- 
ice was  made,  which  led  to  the  creation  of 
a  Governor's  commission  on  public  library 
development,  to  Implement  the  recommenda- 
tion.s   of  the  survey, 

Puerto  Rico  The  Commonwealth's  estab- 
lished proeram  for  extension  of  service 
through  community  libraries,  bookmobile 
service,  libraries  in  rural  housing  projects. 
and  traveling  libraries  for  rural  barrios  has 
been  greatly  strengthened  with  added  mate- 
rials and  clerical  staff  U)  help  in  processing 
these  materials.  With  the  arrival  of  the 
eighth  bcKikmoblle  in  the  Commonwealth.  65 
new  community  sU^ps  have  been  added. 
Seventv-seven  traveling  Ubrary  collections 
and  nine  housing  pre  Ject  libraries  have  also 
tieen  added  to  the  service  Information 
about  the  public  library  program  has  been 
widelv  distributed  through  TV  and  radio  pro- 
grams newspapers,  educational  publications, 
and  librarv  exhibits. 

Rhode  Island  A  special  unit  of  the  secre- 
tary of  states  ofHce.  public  library  services 
lii  rural  areas,  was  organized  to  administer 
the  LSA  proeram  A  director,  assistant  di- 
rector, clerical  staff,  and  a  bookmobile  were 
added  and  new  quarters  were  obtained.  A 
bcx!k  grant  to  rural  Ubrarles  program,  stress- 
ing reference  materials  was  Initiated  Books 
are  ordered  and  processed  by  the  State 
agencv  A  series  of  workshops  have  been 
held  at  headquarters  State  consultant  and 
bookmobile  service  has  steadily  Increased. 

South  CaroUna:  A  new  regional  Ubrary  has 
been  legally  established  by  Aiken.  Barnwell. 
and  Edgefield  Counties.  The  Independent 
Ubrarles  of  Anderson  County  merged  to  es- 
tablish a  county  system.  As  sfjeclal  projects. 
10  county  Ubrary  systems  received  grants  of 
$•2,500  each  for  Improved  reference  materials 
and  services,  and  6  library  systems  partici- 
pated In  the  personnel  project  grants  for  the 
emplovment  of  Intern  trainees  under  a  work- 
studv  program  Improved  reference  mate- 
rials'at  the  State  library  resulted  In  a  1.000- 
percent  increase  In  Interllbrary  loan  requests 
filled  Expansion  and  strengthening  of  the 
State  agency  services  have  been  aided  by  the 
addition  of 'a  field  librarian  and  two  other 
professional  Ubrarlans.  Including  a  reference 
services  specialist. 

South  Dakota:  Two  regional  libraries  have 
been  organized  and  preliminary  work  has 
been  started  for  the  third.  In  the  north- 
west regional  Ubrary.  Butte  and  Harding 
Counties  have  voted  support,  and  In  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  State,  Brown  Ooun- 
ty  has  also  voted  county  library  support. 
Centralized  cataloging  and  processing  Is  pro- 
vided bv  the  State  Ubrary  for  the  regional 
Ubrarlee".  and  bookmobiles  have  been  placed 
m  sert-lce.  The  State  agency  moved  to  larger 
quarters. 

Tennessee:  A  new  regional  library  service 
center  was  eetabUshed,  A  a-year  demon- 
stration of  service  to  seven  counties  success- 
fully ended  when  each  county  formally  af- 
filiated with  the  regional  center  conducting 
the  demonstration.  Improvement  of  rural 
library  service  was  undertaJten  by  three  met- 
ropolitan library  systems  through  contract 
with  the  State  library.  Ten  professional  li- 
brarians have  been  added  In  the  statewide 
program.  An  added  State  fleldworker  has 
enabled  the  State  Ubrary  to  organlae  it* 
first  statewide  trustee  InsUtute  and  the  first 
statewide    meeting    of    aU    regional    service 
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center  personnel.  The  State  library  s  a{j- 
proprtatlon  for  public  library  service  was 
Increased  by  $50,000  a  year.  The  legislature 
passed  an  act  prcrvidlng  for  a  study  by  tlie 
State  le^laiatlTe  council  of  the  States  pub- 
lic library  program. 

Texas:  A  special  stafT  of  10  ilricludrnK  a 
director.  2  regional  »uperTtsi>rs.  and  proje'  t 
and  bookmobile  librarians  >  was  adcied  for 
rural  library  serrlce  to  work  in  ^lose  jop- 
«Titlon  with  the  extension  div;  ;on  I  he 
program  of  I-year  multicounry  book m  >b lie 
demonstrations  la  moving  a^iead  and  bring- 
ing the  flrst  public  library  service  to  maiiy 
areas,  as  well  as  enc»uraglng  greater  cxxjpt-r- 
atkm  among  eststmg  public  hbrariea  Tl;e 
first  regional  library  dtimonstr.tian  is  now 
underway  In  the  co.i.-t,al  bend  area  center- 
ing around  Corpus  Chrlstl.  Nine  w  wlc&h.>{ -^ 
on  better  library  pracMces  have  bee:,  held 
In  regional  locations  and  the  first  .statewide 
trustees  Institute  was  held  m    1069 

Utah:  The  leglslatiire  estabU.shed  its  State 
library  In  1957  and  organization  of  the 
agency  was  the  primary  activity  in  the  tirst 
year.  Four  bookmobiles  have  been  pur- 
chased. Demonstrations  are  being  provided 
to  nine  counties  in  two  regions  with  thf-  use 
of  two  bookmobiles  The  State  library  ap- 
propriation for  1960-61  w  LS  increased  from 
•  100.000  to  «125.0<X).  and  'he  suppor-  for 
local  libraries  has  also  shown  a  marked 
Increase. 

Vermont:  Five  new  bookmobiles,  nine 
added  staff  men^.bers  and  more  books  and 
library  equipment  have  mauTiaJly  strength- 
ened the  State  s  program  aid  its  rf>gi  .nal 
cemters.  More  field  visits  and  Trorkshop  pro- 
grams have  been  accomt wished  and  co<)^)«r- 
atlve  programs  between  libraries  ha- e  in- 
creased. Vermont  is  cooperating  wiU^.  New 
Hampshire  on  a  Joint  pubUcauon,  "North 
Coxmtry  Libraries  " 

Virginia-  The  regional  d°mon  tration  iro- 
gram  In  the  State  has  been  strer.s;ther.ed 
with  books,  equipmen*;  and  personne:.  Ttie 
Eastern  Shore  regional  demonstration  has 
been  successfully  completed  and  a  demon- 
stration is  now  underway  In  Wise  Ountv 
(a  city-county  regun).  Already  e6tab!l.=  hed 
oownty  and  regional  libraries  ha-.e  received 
funds  to  strengthen  their  programs  through 
books,  personnel,  and  equipment.  Including 
new  bookmobiles  and  extendi  bookmobile 
schedules.  The  State  library  extension  di- 
Tlslon  has  been  strengthened  by  the  addition 
of  staff,  and  materials  and  equipment  to  im- 
prove their  consultant  worlc  with  the  IocaI 
libraries.  Under  the  scholarship  program,  six 
•cbolarshlpie  have  been  a-»-arded. 

Virgin  Islands:  The  Islands"  cenrri.:ized 
library  service  has  been  s'rengthened 
through  a  great  increase  In  materials  and 
by  staff  to  process  them.  Many  new  library 
service  outlets  h.i-.-e  bef>n  -.T>ened^  St  Johns 
Island  has  its  first  permanent  library  branch. 
and  traveling  library  service  to  other  p  ants 
of  the  Island.  St.  Croix  Island  has  tiie  rirst 
bookmobile  in  the  l.slands  as  -well  as  ma- 
terials and  equipment  to  improve  the  li- 
braries In  tow.ns  of  ChristiaiLsted  and  PYed- 
erlcksted.  The  central  library  of  St.  Thomas 
Is  now  open  more  hours,  and  has  improved 
Its  book  collection.  The  legislature  ha.s  ap- 
propriated $12,500  in  added  funds  fir  rural 
library  extension  In  the  past  2  ye  irs. 

Washington:  The  Co'.urr.bia  R:-.>t  Regional 
Library  was  estiiblished  to  .serve  Chelan, 
Douglas.  Ferry,  Grant,  and  Okanagan  Coun- 
ties, which  cover  an  area  of  IS.uijO 
square  miles.  A  bookmobile  operates  from 
the  headquarters  at  Wena  tehee,  and  another 
from  each  of  the  subcenters  at  Omak  and 
Moees  Lake.  Staff  specialists  have  l>een  em- 
ployed for  the  major  services  and  56,000 
books  have  been  added  to  the  region. 
Becordlnga  and  films  are  also  available,  B<xjk 
catalogs  for  all  llbrauies  in  the  ref,';un  have 
been  provided.  A  color  film,  "YcKirs  for  the 
Asking."  on  regional  library  service  was  pre- 
pared by  the  State  library. 


Wes'  Virp:;.ia:  The  State  rommi^.-Kjn 
Initiarfd  cf  ntraltz*>d  b-iok  irderlng  and  pro- 
cessuit;  for  its  regional  program,  and  expand- 
ed Its  staff  and  pubic  rela'ions  actlviues. 
Nf-w  qu  irters  far  age  my  wer*"  acquired  three 
bcofcm  >bile-s  were  j 'orcha.sed,  aivd  a  film  on 
ia>ra.-y  us-  and  df velopn.erit  wa/=  produre<l 
Ot>e  -lemoiistratiot  In  H  irnsoi  Upsliur 
CounU-;s  wa.--  successful  and  anoth'  :  was 
.s'.„—  -d  ;n  Mars'iall  Oxin'v  Hef^-rence  ool- 
lec'.ions  of  :  6  Ubrari 's  were  streng- ."lened 
and  training  In  ii.se  of  referer^ce  matt  rials 
was  g:    'n 

Wiser  nsin  Ei^bt  staff  members  were  add- 
ed to  i.icrea  »  servic  .;  ai  1  VKiok  collertksn 
was  LT-rreased  U)  ;mpr  ve  referf-nce  and  loan 
work  m  resp-  nw»  -  <  kx-.,l  libr^n-  r-qufsts 
A  more  inten  :vp  workshop  pmeri-in.  was 
undertaken,  and  a  stat^wid^  tru^-ee  oin- 
ference  w-.as  call'-d  by  the  Oovern<  r  Dem- 
onstratioi.  booknu/oiies  have  been  u<ied  In 
se\eral  rointirs  and  regions.  The  Milwau- 
kee Public  I  ib.-ary  received  a  grant  f  >r  ex- 
teiiSion  jf  it,^  services  to  rural  areas  arr)und 
Milwaukee  via  book m^  bile  A  librarv-  pr'->c- 
essing  center  wa.s  a.-  up  for  18  libraries  m  a 
5-counfy  area.  Srh.  :ar'ih!p  fur. 'is  f  r  library 
training  have  be*-;;  made  avaiiabli"  and  a 
trrfcnt  -*-as  madp  t..)  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin for  a  statewide  I.brary  study 

T-Ao  mor"  States  m  the  fourth  year— Del- 
aw-ire  and  Wyoming — submitted  State  plans 
f:r  fiscal  19G0  which  were  approved  and  are 
now  In  effect,  bringing  the  total  number  of 
states  and  territories  participating  to  52. 
Allotments  for  the  fourth  year  are  on  the 
baf^ls  of  the  maximum  authorized  appropria- 
tion, $7  5  million. 

Mr,  HILL.  Mr.  President,  in  ray  own 
Suite  of  Alabama  the  Library  Services 
Ac;  has  been  of  great  benefit. 

It  hao  resulted  in  a  local.  State,  and 
Federal  efTort  which  ha.s  provided  new 
or  improvt'd  librarj-  services  for  707,705 
people;  increased  Slate  appropriations 
for  library  services  from  $1')8  100  to 
$179,695;  increased  local  support  for  li- 
brary services  from  $1  097,813  to  more 
than  $1,595,156;  increased  .'Jtatewide 
support  for  librai-y  service  from  36  cents 
pti  capita  to  52  cents  per  capita. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  also  resultcni  in 
the  establishment  or  expansion  of  the 
followin.:  regional  libraries-  Coosa  Val- 
ley Romonal  Library;  Horseshoe  Bend 
Re-'ional  Library;  Wheeler  E>u..n  Re- 
gional Library.  Choctawhalchee  Re- 
H'loiial  LibraiT,  Cros.s  lYaiis  Ret^ional 
Library,  and  Carl  Kliiolt  Regional  Li- 
brary. Npw  b<x)lcmobiles  have  been  pro- 
vided for  Coo.tja  Vallev  Regional  Li- 
brary: CofTee-G^neva  Resrional  Library; 
Wheeler  Basin  Pa-gional  Libi-ary;  Choc- 
tawhatchee  Regional  Librai-y;  Walker 
County  Library;  Horseshoe  Bend  Re- 
gional Library. 

In  .spite  of  all  this  progress  for  Ala- 
bama, there  is  .still  a  great  need  for 
assistance  in  this  area. 

Alabama  still  has  6  counties  without 
free  public  library  service,  33  counties 
witiiouL  ffTeciive  means  of  serving  entire 
populauon;  at  least  20  counties  with 
sigmticant  plans  for  improved  library 
service,  sui^h  as,  f'lrther  reKinnal  li- 
braiT  df^velotiment  and  expan.sion;  and 
3  counties  giving  bookmobile  service 
without  a  trained  librarian. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  that  if  the 
Coiures-s  will  approv.j  the  extension  of 
this  program.  Alabama  and  all  other 
States  will  use  library-  service  funds  to 
good  advantage  to  promote  and  crystal- 
lize local  incentive,  and  to  develop  and 


.strenetlien    hbrary  services  throughout 
the  States 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unarimotis  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  HtcoRD  at  thi.s  point 
in  mv  remArks  a  table  .'~fK)wing  Du-  Fed- 
eral payment  to  States  under  th-  Labrary 
Service's  .^ct  for  each  of  the  4  years  in 
which  the  program  has  bef'n  in  opera- 
tion This  table  whs  prepared  by  the 
Library  Services  Branch  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«co«b 
as  follows  : 

Frd^al  paymmts  to  States  -undrr  the 
Library  SmHces  Act  {Public  Law  597  84th 
Cong ,  2d  »ess  ) 


State* 


Alibama_. 

AlMka. 

Ariicma 

Artcnrwaa  . 
<  »lUonHa_. 


rvhware. 

Kk-'i  1% 

'  rc-orrla 

Hawaii 

Idalio 

ininob 

I 
Iowa 


Kentucky 

LonWana 

Matao 

MwylMid.... 
M  >  war^Hwit  to 

Michigan 

Mtnm>»ota 

M  hBtalppI 

Mlnourt. 

MonUioa      _, 

-\-er-i^k» 

N'-va.ts 

.Vww  KampaMrs. 

New  Jtr>ey 

.New  .MtiAico 

New  Trirk. 
Nerth  OwDHna.. 
.Nortli  Dakota... 
Otiio. 
Oklai., 

Ore^wu . . 

P^iiMy  IvsBla.. . . 
RlKxle  Iiianri  ... 
South  Carolina. . 
Pouth  Dakota... 

™BnneMM ... 

Texaa 

Utah 

VermoBt 

Vtruinla. 

W^asliliixUsi 

WMt  VlriEkita^. 

Winoaata 

Wyou.liyr 

T'lK^to  Rl<x)   

VtTFin  lalaiwls... 
Guam 

Total 


n^«B7 


The  PRESTDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2830^  to  amend  the 
Library  Services  Act  in  order  to  extend 
for  5  years  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations, and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hill  (for  him.self  and 
other  Senators  >,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 


ENCOURAGING       EDUCATION      AND 
S'lRilNGTHtlNING    THE    STATES 
Mr    COTTON.     Mr    President,  debate 

about    Fefieral    aid    for    education    has 

swirlf»d  over  the  land  for  more  than  a 

decade. 
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Presidential  message  aft^r  Presiden- 
tial message  on  the  subject  has  been  dis- 
patched to  the  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try Bills  of  every  size  and  shape  have 
clogged  the  hopper.  U^gislative  pro- 
posals on  th(  subject  have  paraded  up 
and  down  committee  calendars,  and 
back  and  forth  between  the  Houses  of 
Congress. 

All  to  no  avail  No  new  national 
policy  has  evolved,  no  major  lepislation 
has  been  placi*d  on  the  statute  bot/ks 

As  a  practiral  matter,  the  impa&se  on 
the  question  of  racial  seyre^'ation.  as 
well  as  the  threat  of  inflation,  Kreatly 
reduces  the  likelihood  of  enaclinK  any 
bill  allocating  Federal  money  for  public 
education. 

Instead  of  continuing  the  fight  on  the 
same  old  battlegrounds,  filing  the  same 
old  arguments  and  the  .same  rebuttals. 
I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  look  for 
agreement  ard  for  action  in  new  direc- 
tions. And  make  no  mistake  about  it, 
we  urgently  need  to  agree  The  educa- 
tional needs  of  our  youth  pose  one  of  the 
severest  challenges  of  our  day. 

A  great  N  ition  which  can  agree  on 
devoting  funds  and  resources  to  lUs  pines 
and  its  pigs  can  surely  find  an  accept- 
able way  to  aid  its  pupils 

In  1957  the  Federal  Government  spent 
three  tunes  as  much  money  on  pigs  as  it 
spent  in  supi>ort  of  the  Nation  s  system 
of  68  land-grant  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. It  spent  almost  as  much  sup- 
porting the  price  of  peanuts  as  it  did  in 
boosting  education  in  the  high  schools 
of  the  coun:ry.  Federal  spending  for 
trees  exceeds  the  direct  sp<mding  on 
public  school  pupils. 

Our  progrims  for  fish  and  ducks  in 
1958  exceeded  our  spending  on  general, 
nationwide  public  education. 

Surely  our  childlife  deserves  as  much 
as  our  wildl.fe.  Our  pupils  deserve  as 
much  as  ovu    pigs,  pmes,  or  peanuts. 

It  is  with  the  hope  of  pointing  out  a 
new  directioi.  which  might  lead  to  agree- 
ment and  aetion  that  I  offer  my  first 
suggestions  i.i  this  field. 

I  believe  the  best  way  to  aid  educa- 
tion is  to  strengthen  the  State.s — 
strengthen  tneir  responsibility  for  edu- 
cation, and  their  ability  to  discharge 
that  respons  blllty 

Most  Fedtral  grant-in-aid  programs 
emphasize  the  Federal  leadership. 
They  are  hedged  with  careful  and  com- 
plete restrictions  They  are  enacted 
with  a  full  s<  t  of  criteria ;  and  the  States 
must  confom  if  they  art  to  get  their 
share.  In  such  an  aid  program,  the 
State  has  atout  as  much  responsibility 
and  authorit>-  as  a  pupi^et. 

A  Federal  aid  for  education  program 
which  followed  this  model  would  be  a 
disaster  for  education,  for  the  States, 
and  for  the  N'ation 

A  successful  program  for  aid  to  edu- 
cation must  enhance  the  States  au- 
thority as  well  as  its  ability 

Both  the  troposals  I  am  offering  meet 
these  tests. 

One  of  the  two  bills  I  am  offering 
would  return  to  the  States,  for  educa- 
tional purpo>es  only.  2  cents  of  the  Fed- 
eral tax  im.K)sed  on  each  package  of 
cigarettes  consumed  in  the  State.  In 
addition,   it  would   repeal   certain   Fed- 


eral educational  programs  and  thus 
leave  the  States  free  to  carry  them  on 
Without  Federal  restraints  or  reotape. 

The  other  bill  I  am  proposing  would 
simply  return  to  the  States,  for  educa- 
tional u.se.  the  equivalent  of  1  cent  per 
package  of  cigarett**  consumed  m  the 
State,  without  any  reduction  in  F'ederal 
programs. 

I  offer  them  as  alternative  approaches 
to  the  problem 

The  Federal  tax  on  cigarettes  is  8  cents 
a  package,  and  it  produces  annual  reve- 
nues In  exce.ss  of  $15  billion.  Return  of 
1  cent  of  this  tax  would  restore  about 
$180  million  a  year  to  the  States:  2  cents 
would  return  about  $360  million. 

The  functions  wl'iich  would  be  turned 
wholly  over  to  the  States  by  the  one  bill 
would  cost  the  Federal  Government  about 
$148  million  a  year  under  present  au- 
thorizations. These  functions  are:  Vo- 
cational education  programs,  and  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Defen.se  Educa- 
tion Act  making  grants  to  the  States  for 
purchase  of  teaching  equipment^title 
III;  for  programs  of  testing  and  guid- 
ance and  counseling — title  V,  part  A; 
area  vocational  education  programs — 
title  Vin;  and  grants  for  State  educa- 
tion statistics — section  1009. 

First    The.se    bills    would    not    extend 
Federal  aid  as  such.     They  simply  would 
restore  to  the  States  some  of  their  own 
money,  tax  revenues  collected  within  the 
Stale   fi-om   it,s   own   citizens      Congress 
need  not  concern  lUself  with  the  question 
of  the  use  of  thet*  funds  by  the  States 
for  maintaining  segregated  schools,  for 
transportation    to    private    or    religious 
.schools,  or  any  other  similar  vexatious 
issue  because  every  cent  furnished  each 
State  would  come  from  the  pockets  of 
the  taxpayers  of  that  State  and  simply 
be    returned.     No   Federal    funds,    in   a 
strict    meaning    of    the   term,    would   be 
involved.     Furthermore,  because  of  the 
direct    correlation    between    the    source 
and  the  distribution  of  the  funds,  these 
proposals  do  not  run  afoul  of  the  usual 
arguments    of    budget    officials    against 
earmarking       Unlike     the     earmarking 
of  gasoline  taxes  for  the  highway  pro- 
gram, my  propo-sals  would  return  to  each 
State  the  exact  amount  collected  within 
the  Stat.e  and  only  that  exact  amount. 
Second    The   bills   would   not   shatter 
the  Federal  budget.     Furthermore,  one 
of  them  compen.sates  for  a  part  of  the 
revenue    shift   by   turning   over   specific 
functions  to  the  States 

Third.  They  will  not  require  a  great 
Federal  bureaucracy  to  administer  and 
operate.  The  task  of  computing  the 
amount  to  be  returned  to  each  State  will 
be  relatively  simple.  At  least  42  States 
now  tax  cigarettes.  So.  each  States 
share  of  the  Federal  coUections  can  be 
determined  from  the  State  tax  receipts, 
or  from  per  capita  cigarette  consumption 
figures  where  there  is  no  State  tax. 

Fourth.  The  bills  will  strengthen  the 
States.  The  funds  will  be  directly  avail- 
able to  them  for  improving  their  pro- 
grams of  public  education.  While  the 
funds  returned  to  the  States  would  be 
earmarked  for  education,  the  Federal 
restrictions  would  end  nght  there.  The 
monev  could  be  used  for  construction, 
for  equipment,  for  salaries,  for  vocational 
education,  or  in  any  other  way  the  State 


might  decide    The  Federal  controversies 

about  the  use  of  funds,  the  control  of 
education,  and  the  question  of  integra- 
tion would  aU  be  avoided.  States  could 
put  the  money  to  work  meeting  the  most 
pressing  educational  needs  within  their 
own  borders  with  greater  flexibility  and 
efficiency  than  they  can  now. 

Fifth  Furthermore,  this  approach 
lends  Itself  to  a  complete  withdrawal  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Once  the 
shift  of  revenues  and  functions  is  com- 
pleted, it  will  be  an  easy  matter  for  the 
States  to  increase  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  reduce  th?  cigarette  tax  so 
that  even  the  collection  functions  w-iU  be 
entirely  within  the  control  of  the  States. 
Sixth.  The  Federal  programs  relin- 
quished to  the  States  will  concentrate 
the  responsibility  in  a  constructive,  ef- 
fective way.  They  are  programs  which 
the  States  are  well  qualified  to  assume  in 
full  because  they  already  bear  a  large 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  digress  to  state  that 
this  proposal  is  completely  in  line  with 
the  efforts  of  the  conference  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  States,  which  for  many  years, 
and  more  intensely  of  late,  has  sought 
to  have  the  Federal  Government,  so  far 
as  it  can  afford  to  do  so.  relinquish  cer- 
tain taxes  or  certain  fields  of  taxation 
to  the  States,  in  order  that  the  States 
may  not  be  drained  of  their  resources 
and  may  raise  their  own  money  for  their 
own  necessary  functions  and  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  the  last  to 
contend  that  either  of  these  bills  repre- 
sents the  perfect  solution  to  the  vexing 
educational  problems  of  today.  But  they 
avoid  the  blind  alleys  and  dead  ends 
which  have  halted  progress  of  every 
other  proposal  for  aid  to  education  in 
the  past  decade.  I  believe  they  deserve 
careful  consideration  from  e\'ery  person 
who  is  interested  m  the  welfare  of  pub- 
lic education  in  America. 

I  further  believe  that  proposals  of  this 
type — perhaps  not  exactly  as  I  have  pre- 
pared them,  but  proposals  of  this  type — 
constitute  the  only  real  chance  of  get- 
ting some  aid  for  education  from  this  or 
any  of  the  immediately  succeeding  ses- 
sions of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  these  bills 
at  this  time  so  that  Members  may  have  a 
chance  to  look  them  over  before  debate 
opens  on  Federal  aid  to  education.  I  in- 
troduce and  send  these  two  bills  to  the 
de.sk  for  appropriate  reference.  It  is  my 
present  plan  to  offer  one  or  both  of  these 
alternatives  as  a  substitute  for  or  as  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  the  measure  now  on  the  calendar, 
which  will  be  considered  shortly  by  the 

Senate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virgima  in  the  chair'. 
The  bills  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Cotton. 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

S  2831  A  bill  to  strengthen  State  govern- 
menta.  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
States  for  educational  purpoees  by  returning 
a  portion  of  the  Federal  taxes  collected 
therein,  and   for  other  purpoees:   and 

S  2832  A  bin  to  strengthen  State  govem- 
mentfi    to    provide    financial    assistance    to 
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state*  for  educational  purpose?  by  returning 
a  portion  of  the  Federal  taxes  collected 
therein,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURN^rENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  m 
adjournment  until  Monday  next  at  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  uit  5 
o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.m.'  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  ord^r  previou.sly 
entered,  until  Monday,  January  13,  Ijbo, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  14  "legislative  day.  Jan- 
uary 131, 1960: 

Diplomatic   and   Foreign   Sehvre 

O.  FYedertck  Relnharcl-  '~>f  California,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  cla-ss  one.  to  be 
AmbassEidor  Extra<jrdinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  Stales  of  America  to  the 
United  Arab  Repubac,  and  to  serve  concur- 
rently and  wi:;K-ut  additional  comp)ensatlon 
as  Envoy  Ex.ra. irdinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Yemen  vice  Raymond  A 
Hare. 

Tyler  Thompson,  of  Maine,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  of  the  c'.s^ss  of  career  minister,  to 
bo  Ambassador  E.xtra  )rdin.iry  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  Stales  of  America  to 
Iceland,  vice  John  J.  Mjccio. 

The  foUowlng-named  persons  to  the  posi- 
tions Indicate  J  . 

U.S    CiRtnr   Judge 
Clifford  O'Sullivan.    jf  M:ch.g:in.  to  be  U.S. 
circuit    Judge     for     the     .■~:.x:h     circuit,    vice 
Ctiaxies  C,  Sioiuus,  reared 

U  S    Dismic-T  Jl-ooes 

Walter  H.  Hodge,  of  A;a.sk:a,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  district  of  A..ioka;  new 
position. 

C.  Nils  Tavaros,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  US 
trlct  Judge  fur  the  district  of  Hawaii, 
position. 

US    Attorney 

Kenneth  G  Bergqul.^t.  of  Idaho,  to  be  U  .■^ 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Idah'i  f-^r  a  'emi 
of  4  years,  vice  Ben  Peterson,  resu':;ed 

U  S      M.ARSHAL.S 

Gilbert  B.  Scheller,  of  lilinois.  to  be  U^S. 
majshal  for  the  Miithern  district  of  Illinois 
for  a  term  of  4  y?ar.=  .  vi.-p  Wi'.llnm  J  Littell, 
resigned 

Dudley  O  Slcmker  f  Maryland,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal   for  the   D'.str;-:"    of  Columbia  for  a 


dis- 
new 


term   of 
signed. 


4    years. 


ice    t.tr 


C;     Hf-i.- 


Pt."Bi.ic   Ke.^liu  S:-;rv:    e 


The    following    candKlH'.fs 
action    in    the    Reginar    C    r;.,-. 


subject 


to 


r  personnel 
■  ;  v..  •  Public 
qualifications 


Health     Service 

therefor  as  pr  jvided  by  laws  and  reguIatlouB 

I.     FOR     \P:>f)INTMr.N'T 

To   be   senior  as'n.^tan:  swgcrins 

J    Richard  Croat 
Hilde  S   Sohlezingi=T 


FOR   CONnHMATIOV    OF    RECKSS    VPnUMtMSMT 

To   be    =<en'.or  a-'tt'-^tant  surgwofM 


Michael  Ogden 
Richard  L    Brent 
BichEurd  A    Cain 
E>avld  J.  Bender 
Julian  A.  Waller 
Jacob  R.  Flshnian 
John  S.  Fletcher 

'  To  be  assistant  s-wgfr^n. 

Arthur  Maroa 


Isao  Hoshlwara 
Charles  R    Cain 
Creorge  N    C  f.  r.  .s 
H.u-ry  H    M  vr^h    III 
Milt-jn  B    Wk.jT''   Jr. 
WliLdor  V    M  vrriaoU 


To  ^'P  ^rnior  assistant  dental  .furgcon 
Re  Pert  Ci    Han.sen 

T)  bf  -K-nKir  a-<t-!istant  nurse  officer 
Alice  E    Dxmcan 

To  be  assistant  pharmacist 
Hyam  N.  Eglash 
To  be  senior  assistant  health  services  officers 
John  P.  Roatch  Robert  M.  Beauregard 


Robert  J.  Mahon 
Paul  E   Jones 


Karst  J.  Bestemaa 


PERMANENT 


111      FUR    I     ..n: -.R.MATION    or    RECESS 
PROMOTION 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitary  engineer 
George  L.  Heirlow 

To  be  senior  assistant  pharmacists 
George  R  Hall 

John  H    H.-rath 

Ai-:^r\.vT  Postmaster  General. 

Fr\rk  F    Barr.  of  Kansofl,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant P  jstmaster  General,  vice  ETugene  J.  Lyons. 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  ap- 
propriate provisions  of  chapter  835.  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  All  officers  are  subject 
to  physical  examination  required   by  law. 

CAPTArN    r- 1    M  >.  ■  'R 
Line  of  the  Air  Force 

Abbott,  William  H..  36628A. 
Abernathy.  George  E  .  36851A. 
Adair,  Donald  A  ,  36635A 
Adair,  Luther  E..  Jr  ,  17299A. 
Adams.  Donald  D  .  17253A. 
Adams,  Harry  J.,  17539A. 
Adams.  Kenneth  D..  35900A. 
Adams,  Ranald  T  ,  Jr.,  17336A. 
Adams.  William  D..  36775A. 
Adcock.  Walter  M  .  36890A. 
Adden.  William  L..  36333A. 
Ahlbom.  Robert  H..  36379A. 
Aldrtch.  Allen  R..  36314A. 
Alexander,  James  H.,  52251A. 
Alexander,  Robert  C.  36434A. 
Alexander,  Thomas  D.,  36050A. 
AUard.   Uonel   C,   Jr..   24331  A. 
Allen,  Lew.  Jr..  17342A. 
Allen.  Ralph  G..  Jr  .  17911A, 
Allery.  Kenneth  E  .  36093A. 
Allison,  John  S..  21479A. 
Allison.  Robert  M  .  52312A. 
Alloway.  HUlard  C  .  36167A. 
AUoway.  WUUam  G  ,  36102A. 
Almes,  Guy  C,  36012A. 
Altiere.  Fred  J  .  36079A. 
Alverson,  Henry  A  .  37065A. 
Alverson.  Richard  C  .  36482A. 
An-.br  ksp,  Earle  H  .  36335A. 
Amr-,    J  ones  R  .  35945A 
Am  «.  Clarence  A..  38671A. 
An.  .ti    Leon  W..  26830A. 
Andersen.  Chris  E  .  36873A. 
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Kemp,  Eugene  A..  36086 A 
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Kennington,  Joe  T    3671 8 A. 

Keogh,  Curtis  R.,  36424A 
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Kissinger,  Richard  B..  3":29A. 

Kleber,  Raymond  B  ,  f  2265A. 

Klein,  Robert,  35950A. 

Klein,  Walter  J.,  36783A. 

Klingler,  Ralph  R..  Jr  .  17247A- 

Knaplk,  Delores  M.,  21359W. 

Knight,  Bernard  R..  36357A. 

Knight,  Harry  R..  17347A. 

Knowlton,  Harold  B..  36369 A. 

Kohn,  Norman  R.,  36327A. 

Kolb,  James  R  .  Jr  ,  35974A. 

Koltz.  Roger  H  ,  52315A. 
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Kraker.  Eddie  C  ,  36875A. 
Kramer,  John  C  ,  364o8A 
Krauska.  Thomas  J  .  23186A. 
Kreft,  Ivan  J  ,  36742A 
Kresge.  Cletus  C  .  36965A. 
Krieger.  Thomas  B  .  I7538A. 
Kugel,  Arthur.  52030A 
Kuhn.  Coleman  D  .  37031  A. 
KulUn,  Arthur  C  .  36028A. 
Kuntz,  Scott  A.,  16948A 
Kutarnia.  Robert  P  ,  367'-tnA. 
Kiitsch,  HMber'  A  ,  36i.n4A 
L.idd.  Herbert  W     Jr      5'>-<':4A 
La.:ll.r*-    R^ibert  C  ,  52:7iA, 
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Like.  Willis  M     3612-lA 
Lallberte.  R.)bfrt  C  ,  36750A. 
Lamar.  John  F.,  52031  A. 
Lamb,  Charles  M  .  Jr  .  17273A. 
Lamb,  Th  -m.if  E     2S40SA. 
Lamp,  Richard  E     174:-iA 
Lantz   J.jhn  \     ^^r.  "A 
Lapp,  James  W     ^'1   -iJA 
Lapping.  Sherw  "  <1  F      iTi'.4A 
Larkin,  H.nr  >Id  J     :  7.)7hiA 
Larsen,  Pack.ird     '''--.'.-X, 
Larson,  Gail  W  ,  .i-;-':  ~A. 
Larson.  Vern  L  ,  tJ29_.\ 
LaSaile.  Li'iuis  W      U;4..'.A 
Laseter.  W.:.:    m  H..  36180A. 
Latham.  P.av::;    ud  C     .=i2115A. 
Lavender   En.    r.  (      Jr  . 17240A. 
Law,  Jot  B     4^7:-;  i  A 
Lawrence.  Keilh  I       ('^j4h.\. 
Label!,    Jonah,     1  .-  ,•;  \ 
Lecce.  Albert  J      i-'.^  :  4  \. 
Lee.  Gareth  G  ,  .5J1T7.\ 
Le^^.  Cllnt.m  C     37!  :  2A 
Leibe!,  Louis  L  .  36a6«.\ 
Leighty.    Claude    C  .    35:<8HA 
Leishm.an.  Jack  C"     3'->",5|jA 
Lembeck     Eda;ird    A      2d     KVtIA. 
Lengnlck.    Roger    H      17 ',2-. -X 
Lentz.    J     \Scirren     ,^:h,tjA. 
Leonard,    J'')hn    H      2H'.'3lA. 
Lester,    Prank   G  .    173';7A. 
Leuchtmar.n,    R    bert    L.,    17564A. 
Lewis,   C    J     28U22A 
Lewis.   James   M.    52164A 
Lien.    Ma'.i.'ice   L  .    36039 A. 
Ligon,    William  C  .    36649 A. 
Like,    Delbert   O  ,    17548A 
LlMie.   William   H     Jr     3':812A 
Lmdem.an,    Jack    R      17^;4.\ 
Lindow     Kenneth    F{      2t.l~iA 
Lmdsey.   Paul    N'      3'>:'I7A 
Linn.  John   S  ,    368o2A 
Linn.   Julius,   Jr  .    1724, i.\ 
Little,  Samuel   J,  Jr      37i:'7.-\ 
Little.    Theodore    D,    52:7,-<A 
Llttlejohn,    Don    W  ,    362 17A. 
Loar,    Matthew    E  .    3658,iA 
Lobdell,    Harrison,    Jr  ,    I7ji60A, 
Lock,   Philip   A  .   36847A 
Lc^rkee   Archie  3  ,  36104A 
Lockhart,    Charles    L  ,    35932A 
Lockr'.dge,   Clarence    R      182J8A. 
Loeffler,    R. -ber-:    M,    36504A. 
L<-)f'US,    Marsliail    J  .    3d3.=>3A. 
Logan.  Lewis   B    C      1-345A. 
Logglns,   James  C  ,   3.5::C5A. 
Lomax    Event   B,   3711  i.^ 
Long,    Bi^iy  J  .   52038A 
Longmo^,  Hugh  W     •i''.^84.\. 
Lon.sdale,    J-ihn    K      36411  A. 
Loos     Albert    G      52242A 
Loos,  Raymond   E  ,   3avi6.iA. 
Lord     Alden   P  .   36507A 
L.  veless     William   C      36ii78A 
Lovett.   John   M      3648yA 
Lowry.  Robert  M  .  Jr  .    17420A 
L'.'wry,   Thoma.s  J  ,   Jr  ,   3688!  A, 
Loyd,'    Robert    N      3-=i'<26A 
Luby,    Edward    W       i68,=.,5A. 
Lucas.   Charles   W  ,   3622!  A 
Ludeman,    R   gfr    B      36.  81 A 
Luebbert,   Herman    E       17,.'13A 
Lund.   Howard   L  .   36,t24A 
Lund.    Roger    N  ,    52207 A 
Lundholm,   Donald  A.    17388A. 
Luther,  Joseph  G  .  36989A. 
Luxtoii,   Joseph   G,   5216uA. 
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Maloney,  Raymond  A  ,  37032A. 
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Mankin,  Alfred  P.,  36830A. 
Mann.  Prank  W  .  Jr..  36067A. 
Manning.  William  R.,  52116A. 
Mansfield,  John,  36361A. 
Marall,  Fred  C.  52128A. 
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Meyers.  Roy  L.,  17264A. 
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Molchan.  John  E  .  17391A. 
Mold.  David  T.,  36878A. 
Molesworth,  Prank.  35897 A. 
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Moody.  George  W  .  48795A. 
Moon.  Howard  E  .  36461A. 
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Moore,  Ebert  L  ,  Jr  ,  36448A. 
Moore.  Harry  Z  .  52263A. 
Moore.  James  A.,  36477A. 
Moore,  Marvin  F  ,  36769A. 
Moore,  Maury  K  ,  36983 A. 
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Morgan.  John  P.,  Jr..  3618aA. 
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Morris.  Dryden  E  .  36556A. 
Morris.  Edward  D  .  36279A. 
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Mosler,  Perley  L  .  36972 A. 
Moss,  George  R  ,  52203A. 
Moulton,  Ralph  R  ,  36601A. 
Moye.  Russell  D  ,  36540A. 
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Mulcahy,  William  J  .  22798A. 
Muldoon.  Dennis.  36303A. 
Mull.  Glen  D  ,  52269A. 
Mullen,  Evrette  J  ,  Jr  .  36356A. 
Mumma,  Lemoyne  B  .  62 157 A. 
Munroe,  Herman  E  ,  62044A. 
Munson,  William  8  ,  52189A 
Murdoch.  William  A  .  Jr..  62218A. 
Murphy.  Arthur  B  ,  37010A. 
Murphy,  Jack  A..  36359 A. 
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Murphy,  James  S    37080A. 
Murphy.  Jaiaes  T..  2l4i^8A. 
Murphy.  RoDert  B  .  3645fiA. 
Murphv    Ro->ertD     i7526A, 
Murphy   w   ,;er  :-    3fi6nA. 
Murphy.  Won  en  O  .  36 191  A. 
Murphy,  Wl.liam  J  .  36949 A 
Murphy,  WUllam  J    Jr    22681  A. 
Murray,  AJva  V  .  5223r.A 
Musella,  Anthony  E.,  369 13A 
Mutch,  Alei  T.,  1729BA 
Mvers,  Earl  M.,  36352A 
Myers,  William  B  .  Jr    J''768A 
Nadon,  Nornan  C    282U7A. 
Nakls.  George  M     '.HHioa 
Naleld.  Jercme  F     17<«4A. 
Naler,  James  D     •7i3ha 
Nash,  Harrj  M    3^'<8oa 
Nave,  WmifmP     :72-.'A 
Neal,Perr>-  W     <667.a 
Neal.  Wind!  11  W    :^»V).s«a 
Nealon,JohnF     ^.='9'.<-A 
Nedbal.  Ch.  r.f^  K    :^'-.3m2A. 
Nefr.  Benja:  v.:.  '. .     172>'-)A 
Nelllgan.  W.lll.ur.  J     368 ihA 
Nelsen.  Baymoi.d  7.    Jr    365i.»6A. 
Nelson,  Alfred  J    3:94-:^ 
Nelson.  George  J  ,  17491  A. 
Nelson,  Mlcaael  8  .  S6730A. 
Nelson.  MUton  F     2e782A. 
Nelson.  Om-T  C    .i'^^'Sf-A 
Nelson,  TT.    miu*  u     i7242A. 
Nemetz.  AH  ert  M     174  14A. 
Newby,  Warner  E  ,  37o82A 
Newell,  Rlcliard  G     17484 A. 
Newell.  Wallace  B     3P249A 
Newfleld,  Lou  K  ,  Jr     >'6462A. 
Newhouse.  Morris  H    AC :  ^4 A 
Newmark.  E«rt.  S6894A. 
NewBom.  Tliomas  L  ,  2388aA. 
Nichols.  DlJ  or.  E    ,'i2>€lA 
Nichols.  Jo«eph  (•     Jr  .  2('6t»f<A. 
Nicholson.  .Vlvip  h     35.  ,-oA 
Nicholson.  Glir^r*  u    i82  ^A. 
Nlckelson,  Mar  .  :r.  P  ,  522WA. 
Nlckerson.  I'iobtjrt  K  .  3707iA. 
Nlcol.  Thomas  E.,  37122A 
Nixon.  Alva  B . 36194A 
Nolan,  James  C  ,  3d,  3P224A. 
Nolan,  Micliael  J  .  3f,9^2.V. 
Norris.  Carol  D  ,  S.'s:-  u  .\ 
Norrls,  Paul  M..  175iOA 
Norwood.  Elllle  J  ,  17525A. 
Noetdal   James  O  ,  3C988A. 
Novy.  James  S..  35965A 
Nuessle.  Htrry  C.  370O4A. 
Nunes,  Art  aur  R..  3.S894A. 
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Nyhotis.  Gordon  B     36896 A. 
Obarskl.  Stanley  j    36371  a 
O'Connell    Wiiii.'im  F     4e782A. 
O'Connor.    I    h:.  T     36761  A 
O'Connor,   rht-odire  J     36165A, 
O'Connor,  rhoma*  p   X     3G3  7'2A, 
Odenthal.  Warren  M     26764A. 
Odom.  Phi  Up  S  ,  Jr     3«737A. 
Oechsler.  lujbert  H  .  26438A. 
O'Hara.  Vincent  M  .  3f.^09A 
Ohmann.  ixuane  F    ;<6824A 
Olds.  RogP     H     .S2326A 
O'Leary.  j,  me.s  p     j64<).'<A. 
Oliver.  Jeptha  l)     Jr     3624aA. 
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Palmer,  William  R  ,  36632A. 
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Paradise,  /.If red  A  ,  36:74A_ 
Park,  Partf  D  .  Jr  .  3f.250A. 
Parker,  Joan  M  ,  J6475A. 
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Parker    Levm  W  ,  Jr  ,  26460A. 
Parr    Ralph  S  .  Jr  ,  28206A. 
Parrott    William  H  .  36732A. 
Parry,  Thoma*  D  .  36791A. 
Parsoius    Cliariee  H  ,  2d.  17514A, 
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Turner.  Jowph  H  ,  17537A. 
Turner,  Blclard  H    18060  A. 
Twltchell.  Alvin.  2684IA 
Twyford.  Thomas  L  .  367 55A. 
TyndaU.  Joseph  M  .  22803 A. 
Uhalt.  Joseph  H.  52317.^ 
Uhrlch.  Ray-nond  J    ?.6515A. 
Ulrlch.  Paul  T  ,  36!U8.^ 
Umlaiif.  Jol  n  L.,  174ltfA 
Umphress.  F,obert  c    362^P.A 
Upland.  Theodore  R    Jr     17375A. 
Upright.  Oe-jrge  P    2,=^819A 
Upton.  Troy  H..  62097A 
Vanberkum   Jacob  J     36564 A 
Vanbusklrk   George  L    36953A. 
Vancura.  Arthur  T     367Bo.\ 
Vanhouten.  Philip  .T     36693 A. 
Vanmatre.  David  K     36024A. 
Vannest.  Jo  in  H    5206<)A 
Vanpelt.  Wi  rren  W  .  26429A. 
Vanslckle.  larl  R  .  1751pA 
Vantrease.  \ViUiam  T    52144A. 
Vargo.  JohE  M..  36688A 
Varney.  Thomas  8  ,  36&43A. 
Vega.  John  W  .  18280A 
Velde.  Theodore  M     36385A. 
Veneabip    Simuei  W  ,  SGiJ'.SA. 
Ventres    R    Dert  L  .  17234A. 
Vernon   Sh'  Idon  I  ,  36703A. 
Via.  Ernest  A  .  52201A. 
Vice.  Carl  F     3633PA. 
Vldmer,  RK  haras  Jr  .  17544A. 
Vlk,  Leonard  F    36468A 
Vlllone,  Victor  J     36203A. 
Vincent.  John  H    :!7ul7A. 
Vodlcka   Robert  D    37085A 
Volker.  Fre-lerlck  \V  .  o2232A. 
VoU.  John  .J..  22'754A 
Volz,  John  C.  3Ch'^7A. 
Voas,  John  B    368 11 A 
Voyce.  Cha-lM  J  ,  521B5A 
Vrablick    F-ank  «     a5(.K''7A 
Waechler,  liar   .d  H     .^71'J8A. 
Waloott.  Oliver  M    36473 A 
Waldlng.  ■William  H.,  22611  A. 
Waldon,  Ecward  L    36995A. 
Wale.  Elmer  O..  36883A 
Walker.  Arhur  1..  Jr.,  .'j2l69A. 
Walker,  Eltlon  C    363 15A 
Walker.  Howard  E    36123A. 
Walker.  Jolin  E     -i?  hi7A 
Walker.  Robert  L,  ITMIA. 
Walker,  William  L.,  37 126  A 
Wallace,  Ingvar  A  .  37:o7A 
Walsh,  James  H     Jr     52272A. 
Walsh,  Rot-ert  A.,  17 459 A 
Walters,  Clarence  D  ,  Jr    28024A. 
Waple,  ChtJ-lesG  ,  Jr  .  52290A. 
Ward,  Dale  B  ,36216A 
Ware,  Reu  >en  M    ,^7o28A 
Warndorf.  .i.inies  P    36981  A. 
Warner  Pi  ul  A    523 13A 
Warren,  Fi^*.i^  G    Jr  ,  1756eA. 
Washington.  Fielding  L  ,  25603A. 
Wassner.  WUliam  R    36340 A 
Waason.  John  C  H2404A 
Watklns.  C^harles  T    Jr    36013A. 
Watklns.  James  R  .  36734A 
Watklns.  Marvin  M  ,  17742 A. 
Watson,  Allan  R  ,  17258A. 
Watt,  James  O.,  B2069A 
Watts,  WllUam  G..  Jr  ,  23857A. 
Wayne.  Allen  T    521 11  A. 
Wayne,  Robert  E  .  17357A. 
Wear,  Jan.ee  H  .  Jr  ,  52190A 
Weatherfcrd.  Ross  H     Jr     17288A. 
Weaver,  Arthur  D  ,  361 55A. 
Weaver,  Earl  G  .  521 52A. 
Weber,  George  F  ,  36245 A 
Weber.  Mhrvln  O  .  Jr  .  17461  A. 
Wedlan.  Paul  A  ,  52174A 
Wehrle,  Joseph  H  .  52329 A 
Welgelt.  Wlnfred   H  .   1727aA. 
Welnbrenner   Ge-rge  n    16374A 
Welnganc.  Paul  G  ,  36839 A. 
Welnstelr.  Melvln    ?,a4-':A, 
Weisman.  Gerald  P..  36227A. 
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Weltner,  Walter  L..  3e765A. 
Weidon,  Andrew  J  .  Jr     52105A. 
Weidon.  James  J  .  48788A 
Wennck.  Stanley  T  .  52322A. 
Werbeck    I>inald   L  .   18290A. 
Werllch,  J.ihn  D  .  36662A. 
Werner   Mnt- .n  H  .  52095A, 
WePiKhan.  Arthur  E  .  35911  A. 
Weston,  Robert  L  .  36759A 
Wevlirlrh    Melvm  P  ,  23700A. 
Wheat-.:;    Harry  P,  Jr     36187A. 
Whee.ir    c.iJ^.es  I  .  23717A. 
Whlt<>.  Charles  R  ,  17533 A. 
Wh'.'e    Jark  E  ,  36945A 
V.}.  •>'    Kl.  .'..ir;!    I       ;7418A 
Wi;;-.(T.e;,d    ,!  .hn  L  ,  Jr     37088A. 
Whuenack.  Charles  L  .  Jr  .  36258A 
Widdlcombe,  Robert  K  ,  Jr  .  35y56A. 
Wienecke.  Edward  R  ,  23002A. 
Wilcox,  George  O  .  52240A. 
Wilcox,  Max  A  .  52n7A. 
Wllkie.  Charles  W     26fi2RA 
Wilkinson.  John  L  .  Jr     52228A. 
WUkmwji;    Stanley.  Jr  ,  36675A. 
U  .::iani».  David  O  .  Jr  .  36634A, 
V,;  ;:;;an.-    OurwiKxl  B  ,  2;-iT50A. 
Vv  ;..iani.'=    Harold,  Jr     17364A. 
V.":..;.Li:..v    Ia.\'  M  ,  4B793A 
Wi.liiuiifcon,  Henry  W  .  52222A. 
WiUlB,  Richard  G.,  36756A 
WlUls,  William  T.,  Jr  .  52286A. 
Wllloughby,  David  J    36521  A. 
Wilson,  Scott  E  .  36491  A 
Wilson.  Clarence  D    52104A. 
Wilson.  Claude  J  .  52101 A 
Wilson.  Donald.  Jr  .  17408A. 
Wilson.  Frank  E..  37a67A. 
Wilson.  Robert  M  .  36308A. 
Wminger.  Thomas  G  ,  35973A. 
Winn    David  W  .  36646A 
Winslnw    Robert  C  ,  36653A. 
Wlnsor   Wlhiam  J  .  37103A. 
Witt    Jamep  R  .  36437A. 
Witzel    H/.bert  B  .  36744 A. 
Wwlf,  Daniel  W  ,  17239A. 

Wolf.  Horace  G  .  36680A. 

Wolf.  Ray  D  ,  359 3 .'A 

Wood.  Ge<irge  D     3"  104 A. 

Wood.  Robert  S  ,  36644 A 

Woodnim,  William  C    36618A. 

Woody.  Walter  W..  52034A. 

Woolbrlght,  James  G  .  52216A. 

Wortman.  John  J  ,  17281  A. 

Wright,  Jerome  D^  S7059A. 

Wr'.phit    R.  bert  K  ,  17^4aA. 

W.-.fht    R.  bert  W     36254A. 

Wrinkle    Jack  H     363 18A 

Wvg-K-k!    William  M     52276A. 

Wvseman,  Thv)mas  K  .  48785A. 

Yancey,  WiUiam  B  ,  Jr  .  17476A. 

Vaw,  Robert  H  .  36754A 

Yawn,  Her.ry  C  .  3d.  22735A. 

Yeoman,  Wayne  A     17328A. 

Yep   George,  4R789A 

York    Charles  J  .  37039A. 

Young    Frank  J  .  36670A 

Youiig,  Harry  C  ,  Jr  .  52182A, 

Young.  John  K  .  52278A 

Young,  Kendall  S  .  36493A. 

Youngblood,  Winton  S  ,  361 72 A 

Younger   Clvde  W..  Jr  .  22719A. 

y  <'.;nk    William  E,.  36160A. 

Zaniewskl    Felix  J  .  26685A. 

Zeh.  The<xl.ire  O    Jr  .  17421  A. 

Zelne.  Dwi.ald  A     2f.-25A 

Zeliers.  R    V>er'    A     ."-H3"A. 

7.nrr,;r  i.s    J  .hi.  M      •:'!^c  ■  A 

7.-:.t:el    J    hn  F    V     ■<»^^5-2A- 

Zettl    Bernie  E    ?'S222A 

Zierden    Euk'ene  H     52052A 

Zuppan.  Lawrei.ce  L     Jr     17523A. 

Medical  Corps 
Boelev    R.l>eri  J  .  25653A. 
Bralliar,  Max  B    25468A 

Burba   William  H     242 :2A. 

CerhH    Harrv  X  .  26693  A 
Chesnfv    Murphy  A  .  2y808A. 
Dlerd'rf    Fred  W     29475A 
Dipiovannl,  Anthony  J  ,  25477A. 
Gipson    Edgar  N    25646 A. 
John,  Joseph  J.,  27975A. 


Kruse   Francis.  Jr  .  22558A. 
Mmvard    A    E  .  25659A. 
M oiTatl,  Keith.  24210A. 
Penlston.  William  H,,  25636A. 
Shum.  Lyle  M     24663A 
Smith    Daniel  L  .  5i324A. 
Snedden,  Hal  E  ,  23123A. 
Spada  Frank  J     230€7A 
Staples.  Peiham  P     Jr  .  23064A. 
Steele.  Jack  E  .  55210A. 
Vaden,  Otis  L,.  24138A 
Webster.  John  G  ,  25658A 
Wells,  John  C  ,  Jr  ,  26732 A, 

Drntal  Corps 

Buchholz.  Robert  E  ,  27982A 

Calomeni,  Alexander  A    23179A. 

Chappell,  R.  bert  P    26635 A. 

Cornyn.  John.  27632A 

Grouse,  Vance  L  ,  26735A. 

Dlrlam.  James  H  .  2 1765 A. 

Freeborn.  Carl  H    32354A 

Hooker,  Southern  P  ,  32353A. 

Lord,  Hunting  J  .  Jr  .  55772A. 

Mahan,  Charles  J.,  24678A. 

Martin   Edward  R  .  28128A. 

Metts,  Dewey  M,,  Jr.,  26695A. 

Morris,  Charles  R     21852A 

Prejean   Edward  J  .  Jr  .  29277A.  { 

Riley.  William  D    Jr  .  26358A. 

Roy,'  Edward  W  .  24676A 

Sachsel.  Arthur  J  .  29278A. 

Salentlne.  Russell  J  .  22407 A. 

Schwatka.  Charles  T    Jr  ,  21768A. 

Shuttee,  TTiornas  S  ,  23594A. 

Smolen,  George.  32570A 

Snider,  J.  Martin    29651  A. 

Stern,  Roger  O  ,  29652A. 

Varrln   Rene  D..  25481  A. 

Walker.  Raymond  C,  Jr  .  27593 A. 

Wv-dwaJd,  Hubert  W.,  22977  A. 

Veterinary  Co'ps 

Grau.  William  H  ,  Jr  .  23073A.  . 
Griffin,  Th.-.mas  P,,  23217A. 
Laiig.  Charles  V  ,  27530A. 

Medical  Service  Corpi 
Baker   Wesley  H  .  48953A. 
Caiill!    Daniel  P  .  48944A. 
Cox,  Sidney  D  ,  Jr  .  21875A. 
Crabb   Kirkham  V  .  48948A, 
Dibona.  Philip,  21641A. 
Dunn,  Charles  C  .  21628A. 
Dvkes  Leroy  C  ,  48942 A 
Haipler.  Steven  V  .  Jr..  21638A. 
Heitlinper.  Robert  V  .  48932A. 
Herold    Paul  A  ,  48945A 
Hlltv    Eugene  A  .  48956A. 
Jones.  Harold  M  .  55329A. 
Leahy   Joseph  H  .  55326A. 
Liberson.  Samuel   48946 A. 
MrChesney   Lambert  W    Sr  .  48955A. 
MLellan.  Walter  J  .  Jr  ,  55327 A. 
McMahan    Philip  ::  .  48954A. 
Moss.  Robert  J  ,  55328A. 
Park.  Arthur  W    23077 A. 
Pavne.  Carl  N  .  48947A  » 

Peterson.  Robert  L  .  48950A 
Pkx-k.  William  L  .  21639A. 
Shaw,  John  R  .  48941 A 
Smith.  Francis  S  .  36854A. 
Snvder    Edward  E    48943A. 
Yearly.  James  E  .  26652 A 

Nurse  Corps 
Anderson  Carol  L..  56171W. 
Kennedy   Rita  M  .  51585W'. 
Wickstrom.  Mary  K  ,  51586W 

Medical   Specxahst   Corpt 
Bv.*dyromb    J._yce    20897W. 
Ellis,  Mary  C    49737W 

Chapiaxn. 

Ahern,  Patrick  J  ,  21860A. 
Alt,  Eugene  R     23202A 
Bonner   HiU-old  W     21865A, 
Brian.  Sam  E  .  48605A 
Chnstensen.  Morley  W..  551 16A. 
Clemens.  Eugene  M.,  48606A. 
Dubose  Wilds  S  ,  Jr  .  48603A. 
Durkin.  J^.hn  R     4d59jA. 
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Ptnneran,  Michael  J  ,  20859A. 

Gaffney.  Conrad  J  ,  48604.\. 

Gilchrist,  Pranlc  J  ,  48602A. 

Hoop,  Oeon;e  E  .  21861A. 

JelUco,  Thomas  M.  24681  A. 

Levitan,  Kalman  L  ,  23204A.  'w 

Mulligan,  Edward  B  ,  2O860A. 

Prokopovltsh,  John  E  .  48601A. 

Puseman,  Edn^und  A  ,  21864A. 

Rutan,   Robert   M.  55112A. 

Saul,  Laurence  E  ,  21862A. 

Shelton,  David  K  ,  21863A 

Shinn,  Benjamin  J  .  24680A. 

Shoemaker,  WUUam  L  .  551 14A. 

Splewak.  Stanley  W  .  48600A. 

SECOND    LJITrriN.^NT   TO    nasT    LUtU'I'EWAjrr 

Line  of  the  Ai"  Force 

Allington,  Maynard  F  ,  5007!  A. 

Andrews,  John  F  ,  54723A.  "*^ 

Baker,  R<^)bert  L  ,  32295.^. 

Barnhouse,  Verdo  R  ,  Jr  ,  54722A, 

Cain.  ThomAs  G  .  32236A. 

Calvert,  Donald  R.,  32516.\. 

Cannon,  DanlPl  P..  54720 A. 

Caj-lson,  Jack.  W  ,  48551A. 

Chance,  Victor  P.,  54712A. 

Colyer,  James  A  ,  48556A. 

Cooley,  Anthon  E  ,  547 1 3 A. 

Cnxm.  Pred  B  .  54705 A. 

Dans.  Albert  M  ,  32232A 

Dekeyser,  Bernard  R  .  32 300 A. 

Denison.  Harold  G    325:5A. 

Dlckensheets,  Richard  E  ,  54691 A 

Dlllman,  Laurie  E  ,  5472  I. \. 

Dondero,  David  S  ,  32550A. 

Epps,  Ernest,  54709A. 

Perrell,  Raymond  L,.  54703A. 

Plsc'jjs,  John  E.,  32289.\. 

Oatza,  James  T  .  48o.54A. 

Green,  Bruce   3220'";  a 

Greene.  Wiley  E  ,  32294A. 

Gutchess   Robert,  3229": A. 

Hand.  Norbert  R  .  Jr  .  54738A. 

Hansen,  Ernest  L..  54730A 

Harris,  James,  54726A. 

Harrison   Harrold  G    32547A. 

Harvey,  Th.->maa  E  ,  29904A. 

Hellala.  Gary  A.,  48.540A. 

Hill,  Thoma^s  D  .  4855oA 

Jamleson.  James  R  .  54690A. 

Jones,  James  G  ,  5fi227A. 

Koenig,  Donald  P  ,  54740A. 

Korzron.  Edwin  A..  29908 A. 
Landers.  Bobble  J  .  32303A. 

Ley,  Ro«;er  P  .  32293A 

Lundy.  Charley  E    54e98A. 

McCormick.  Dc>nald  K  .  54739 A. 

McMilUan,  j-imics  C  .  3d.  54714.A. 

McNeill,  Frederick  W  ,  32293 A. 

Mestemacher,  James  L  ,  54892A. 

MilM,  Victor  J  ,  Jr  ,  48.547 A 
Miller.  William  R  .  546&5A. 
Montgomery.  Jack  T  .  3255SA. 
Morelle,  rredrlc  T..  32299A. 
Moms.  Don  L  ,  32302  A 
Morrlssey   R/.ber*  D    32557A. 
Nelson.  Eric  B  .  48541 A 
Nowotny.  Albert  J  .  48557.A. 
O'Connor.  John  H.  Jr  .  29903A. 
Patch,  Donald  C  ,  3230 1  A, 
Pet'y   Gerald  L,  48544A 
Price.  Richard  B  ,  3d.  4855.1A 
Probs'.  Frederick  N  .  Jr  .  54689A. 
Render.  William  E  .  54734.\. 
R.:)bert8.  J.^xseph  W  .  5471 5 A. 
Robertson.  Bill  J  .  54706A 
Robinson,  James  M  .  50O72A. 
Schirr,  Roger  D  ,  48537A. 
Selgal.  J  :>hn  W,.  54731A. 
Sickenberger.  William  L..   54693A. 
Spiegel,  Donald  R.,  50073A. 
Stemler,  R<:>dt;er  L  ,  32549A 
Stevens,  John  R..  Jr  .  32291 A 
Stoob.  John  C  ,  54711 A 
Stowell.  Dibrell  C  ,  48535A 
SwolTjrd.  Donald  D  ,  32223A. 
Tanner,  John  B  .  32527A. 
Tarvln,  Albert  L  .  54744-A. 
Thomas,  Duvld  H  .  2d.  43.j58A. 


Tolley,  Charles  P  .  54737A. 
Tonge,  James  M    484'>7A. 
Usher,  Robert  L    29902A. 
Var. -!;;,:.    Alfred  V    Jr    54707A. 
■W.IV-,   :.    f:  .rence  G  .  54735W. 
Webster.  G'-r^'e  L  .  .54704A. 
Westmoreland.  Barney.  Jr     54727A. 
Wheat,  Anthony  J  .  Jr    54688A. 
White.  Warren  G  .  54694A. 
Wiggins,  Frank  S  .  3J22f)A. 
Wilson,  Robert  C    5474.5A. 
Wine,  James  C  .  48548.\. 
Winn.  Ray  J.,  54729A 
Wright,  William  E  .  54719A. 
Yde.  Robert  E.,  4a549A 
Zlelke.  E^agene  C  .  54708A. 

Medical  Service  Corps 
Cavanaugh,  Patrick  D  ,  4ai28A. 
demons,  Keith,  49130A. 
Kennedy.  Charles  L.,  55369A. 
Voorhees.  John  D..  49 129 A. 

(Note. — Dates  of  rank  of  all  offlcers  nom- 
Intvted  for  promotion  will  be  determined  by 
tho  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.) 

■  «  ^Mfc       — »« 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TFiins[ivv,  .F\Nr\nv  1  I.  \'M'ii) 

The  Hou.sf  met  a*-  12  o'c:.)ck  noon. 
The  Cr.ap.am  Rev  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DD  .  ofTered  the  following  prayer: 

Matthew  25:  40;  Inasmuch  a.t  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me. 

Most  merciful  and  gracious  God,  may 
our  prayer,  at  this  noon  hour,  be  one  for 
the  forgiveness  of  all  our  sins  in  the 
realm  of  human  relations  and  for  that 
peace  which  comes  from  pardon. 

We  acknowledge  with  humiUty  and 
shione  that  we  have  so  frequently  taJten 
a  supercilious  attitude  toward  our  fel- 
low men  whom  we  do  not  rekiard  ai;d 
count  our  equaJ. 

Wilt  Thou  forgive  the  blindness  of  our 
pride  and  prejudice  which  fails  to  see 
the  worth  of  the  IcMt  of  Thy  children 
and  those  in  our  social  order  who  are 
unlike  ourselves. 

Grant  that  we  may  be  purged  of  all 
our  selfishne.'^s  and  petty  self -concern 
and  our  indiffer-nce  toward  the  untold 
numbers  of  needy  and  helpless  members 
of  the  human  family  who  are  finding 
the  struggle  of  life  so  difficult. 

Hear  us  through  the  merits  and  medi- 
ation of  that  lowly  Man  of  Galilee  who 
came  to  proclaim  the  fatherhood  of  God 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man      Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The   Journal   of   the   proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE.S  FROM  THE  PRESIDEINT 
Sundry  me.s.sages  m  wniing  from  the 
President  of  the  Unittxl  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Ratchiord,  one  of  Iils  secretaries. 


RE-REFERRAL     OF    SENATE     JOINT 
RESOLUTION  42 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr  v«peaker,  I  a.sk 
una.umoos  consent  that  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  42,  which  was  referred  to  the 


Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  be  re- referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlom<in  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CrVTL  RIGHTS— I  HK  PRKSIDENT 
CONTRADICTS  HIMSELF 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Spt  aktr.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addre.ss  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  remind  my  colleagues  who  heard  the 
President  deliver  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  in  this  Chamber  that  he  made 
reference  to  civil  rights  legl.'^Iatlon,  and  I 
quote  a  portion  of  his  remarks: 

Early  In  your  laat  session,  I  recommendfd 
legislation  which  would  help  eilnilnate  »ev- 
eral  practices  dlsciinilnatlng  against  the 
basic  rights  of  Americans.  The  CItU  Rights 
Commission  has  developed  additional  con- 
structive recommendations.  I  hope  that 
these  will  be  among  the  matter*  to  be  se- 
riously considered  In  the  ciirrer.i  v.'v;  )n.  I 
trust  that  Congress  will  thi;.-*  »:?-.(ii  to  the 
world  that  our  Government  is  f.riviug  for 
equality  under  law  for  all  our  people. 

Now  the  important  point  to  me,  and 
evidently  it  was  important  enough  for 
the  President  to  include  it  in  his  official 
message,  is  the  specific  reference  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  ruil  Rights 
Commission,  which  the  President  de- 
scribed as  '"additional  constructive" 
recommendations,  and  that  he  hoped 
that  "these  will  be  among  the  matters  to 
be  seriously  considered." 

I  heartily  agree  with  thesr  Presidential 
remarks  made  before  the  United  Stat-  s 
Congress  on  January  7  of  this  year.  And 
indeed,  I  was  happy  to  hear  our  Chief 
Executive  make  reference  to  the  fact 
that,  and  I  quote,  "the  right  to  vote  has 
been  one  of  the  strongest  pillars  of  a 
free  society"  and  that  "our  first  duty  is 
to  protect  this  right  against  all  en- 
croachment." 

Certainly  the  Civil  Right-s  Commission 
recommendations  in  the  area  of  voting, 
as  well  as  in  other  areas,  is  based  on 
well-founded  facts  and  documentation. 
So  when  the  President  made  specific 
reference  to  protecting  the  right  to  vote, 
and  then  subsequently  gave  emphasis  to 
the  Commission  recommendations,  I 
thought  surely  he  meant  he  was  anxious 
to  see  this  Congress  act  positively  in 
guaranteeing  the  right  to  vote  when  we 
finally  get  the  chance  to  act  on  civil 
rights  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  evidently  I  wa.s  mi'^taken 
in  my  first  burst  of  enthusiasm  engen- 
dered by  these  Presidential  statements, 
because  only  this  morning  I  read  the 
President's  comments  on  civil  rights 
legislation  at  his  news  conference  of 
yesterday,  January  13. 

I  would  like  to  read  the  questions 
posed  to  the  President  and  his  answers: 

Question'.  Mr.  President,  you  asked  the 
Congress   to  study  the  recommendations  of 
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the    Commission    on    Civil    Rights    In    your 
sute  of  the  Union  message. 

The  PntsiDt^r.  Yes. 

Qt-EsnoN.  Do  you  agree  with  the  majority 
of  the  Commissioners  that  a  l&w  is  needed 
to  provide  Federal  registrars  when  Negroes 
are  denied  the  right  to  register  or  vote? 

The  P»TBSiDK>rr.  I  dent  know— as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  don't  even  know  whether  it  Is 
constitutional.  What  I  am  saying  Is,  or 
what  the  Conrjnlssloners  said,  this  was  one 
plan  that  they  thought  might  have  some 
measure  of  validity,  and,  therefore,  they 
wanted  to  study  It.  Now,  tiie  way  I  feel 
about  this  clvJ  rights,  we  have  one  bill  that 
was  put  in  last,  year  In  which  extensive  hear- 
ings have  been  heard — had;  and  I  should 
like  to  see  tte  Congress  act  decisively  on 
this  particular  propo&aJ,  and  such  other 
propoeals  made  as — that  now  become  alnaost 
controversial  from  the  moment  that  they 
are  presented — would  not  enter  Into  the 
proposal  or  to  the  process  of  examining  and 
passing  the  bill  that  was  already  put  be- 
fore the  Congress. 

Question.  You  mean 

The  Peisidcnt.  You  see.  I  don't  have 
any— what  I  ion  trying  to  get  at  Is.  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  study  of  the  others.  As 
a  matter  of  fi^ct,  I  want  to  study  them  be- 
caiise  I  would  like  to  see  what  everybody 
thinks  about  It.  My  big  problem  Is,  though, 
let's  get  this  I'lll  already  proj)osed  on  which 
they  have  hac  hearings,  let's  get  that  acted 
on. 

Now,  If  I  can  translate  this,  I  would 
«ay  the  President  did  not  taJcc  a  po.si- 
tive  position  in  his  press  conference  to 
parallel  what.  I  felt  was  a  clearly  stated 
position  In  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage. It  appears  to  me  ;.••  t>;us  for  the 
recommendai.ions  of  the  Cr.mm..ssion  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  m.s  ..tre,  delivered 
on  January  7,  but  is  now  backt-rackine 
or  vacillatine:  on  Jariu:ir5-  13  What 
will  be  his  stand,  say,  tora.jrrow? 

I  respectfully  ask  my  colleagues  across 
the  aisle,  particularly  the  minority 
leadership,  what  doe.«!  the  President 
really  mean?  What  wiii  the  admini.<^- 
tration  finally  support  when  we  do  meet 
the  civil  rights  Issue  on  this  floor? 

On  further  consideration,  perhaps  the 
proper  person  to  make  this  matter  clear 
Is  the  Republican  Presidential  designate, 
Mr.  RicHAFD  M.  NrxoN.  We  shall 
eagerly  await  his  answer. 


CIVIL  FLIGHTS  LEGI.SLuATION 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a-^k 
unanimous  consent  to  addre.ss  the  Hon.'-e 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPE.^KER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHI^Y.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  most  interested  in  the  remarks  of 
my  colleague  from  California  in  wb.ich 
he  points  out,  with  typical  incisiveness. 
the  striking  disparity  in  the  President's 
attitude  on  civil  rights  legislation  a?  set 
forth  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
and  the  hesitant,  retrogressive,  and  dis- 
appointing statement  on  the  rights  issue 
which  he  m.ide  at  his  press  conference 
yesterday. 

Unfortunately,  this  inconsistency  on 
the  part  of  our  national  leadership  is  not 
confined  to  civil  rights. 

CVI 3S 


In  his  state  of  the  Union  message,  the 
President  spent  considerable  time  dis- 
cussing the  danpers  of  inflation  and  our 
balance  of  payments  deficit  In  the  next 
breath,  however,  he  lauded  a  settlement 
of  the  steel  strike  which  can  only  trie- 
ger  price  Increases  throughout  our  en- 
tire economy  and  add  to  our  balance  of 
payments  problem. 

The  only  way  that  the  President  can 
make  sense  out  of  this  situation  is  to 
proclaim  steadfastly  that  there  is  noth- 
ing inflationary  about  the  steel  settle- 
ment. He  goes  even  further,  of  course, 
and  maintains  that  any  supeestion  that 
Vice  President  Nixon  or  the  adminis- 
tration forced  a  steel  settlement  is  just 
plain  silly. 

The  President  explain."?  that  Mr. 
Nixon's  role  in  the  matter  '  wa^  a  very 
simple  affair."  He  goes  on  to  say  that 
negotiations  had  been  deadlocked  for  a 
lonp  time  and  there  was  no  prospect  of 
a  settlement  before  the  innmction  ob- 
tained by  the  administration  was  sched- 
uled to  expire.  Under  the  circumsta::- 
ces.  says  the  President,  he  a.sked  Mr. 
Nixon  and  Secretary  Mitchell  to  act 
as  mediators,  and  he  goes  on  to  relate 
that  they  made  a  proposal,  after  going  to 
each  side  and  working  very  h.ard.  that 
was  a  solution  between  the  pcsitions 
taken  by  the  management  and  the  union. 

Mr  Speaker,  all  of  us  know  the  Presi- 
dent as  a  siiicere  and  truthful  man,  but 
we  also  know  Uiat  he  is  sometimes  bad- 
ly advi^f'd  and  ill  informed. 

Certainly  tliis  mu.st  be  the  situation  as 
far  as  the  steel  !^ettlement  is  concerned. 
Alter  all.  the  President  wa.s  out  of  the 
country  for  nearly  3  weeks  prior  to  man- 
agement's sudden  capitulation.  For 
those  who  followed  in  detail  the  day-to- 
day efforts  at  compromise  and  solution 
of  the  strike,  it  strains  credibHity  to  sup- 
pose that  the  solution  proposed  by  the 
likely  Republican  ticket  of  Nixon  and 
Mitchell  was  one  which  had  never  be- 
fore been  discussed 

I  say  this  strairis  tl^e  credulity  of  the 
average  person  becaiLse  the  averape  per- 
son knows  full  well  that  the  negotiating 
teams  of  both  labor  and  management 
numbered  not  in  the  dozens  but  in  the 
hundreds,  and  that  a  score  of  expe- 
rienced professional  mediators  were  on 
the  scene  as  well.  Yet  we  are  asked  to 
believe  that  it  took  Nixon  and  Mitchell 
to  find  an  acceptable  solution  and  that 
this  solution  was  gratefully  accepted  by 
both  sides  without  the  slightest  bit  of 
political  pressure. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  Is  only 
one  more  example  of  this  admini.stra- 
tion's  habit  of  dealing  with  the  Amer- 
ican public  on  a  basis  of  fancy  ratlier 
than  fact. 

But  the  real  shocker  in  yesterdays 
Presidential  news  conference,  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  the  denial  that  the  polit- 
ically contrived  strike  settlement  would 
result  in  inflationary  increases  in  the 
price  of  steel. 

I  do  not  know  who  pave  Mr  Eisen- 
hower this  piece  of  advice,  but  I  doubt  if 
there  is  anyone  in  the  country  who  has 
gone  beyond  the  sixth  grade  that  agrees 
with  it.  Certainly  the  steel  producers 
do  not— and  they  are  the  ones  who  de- 


cide when  prices  go  up  and  how  much. 

Rorer  M  Blouph.  chairman  of  the  Ignited 
States  Stei-1  Corp,  is  widely  quoted  as 
saymp  that  the  strike  t^erms  "could 
hardly  be  regarded  as  noninfiationary" 
The  marazme  Steel  ha^s  state<i  that 
hipher  steel  prices  can  hardly  be  avoided. 
It  calculates  that  ever  the  3b-month  life 
of  the  new  contract  steelmaking  costs 
Will  ri.se  about  $16  a  ton. 

In  foreign  capitals  throughout  the 
world  it  is  an  accepted  fart  that  U  S. 
steel  prices  will  rise  and  that  inflation 
lies  ahead  for  the  United  States  Failure 
to  stab:li?e  the  purchasing  price  of  the 
dollar  is  seen  to  pose  a  further  danger 
to  the  US  balance-of-payment?  position 
and  specifically  it  is  seen  as  a  formidable 
roadblock  to  our  attempt  to  narrow  the 
pap  between  US    exports  and  imports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  seriousness  of  the 
consequences  can  hardly  be  overstated 
when  we  allow  political  influence  to  be 
applied  by  huh  administration  officials 
in  our  already  sensitive  field  of  labor- 
manapement  relations.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  will  urge  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate  to 
scrutinize  carefully  the  record  of  the  re- 
cent strike  settlement.  Meanwhile,  I 
am  sure  I  share  the  hope  of  many  that 
the  summit  meetings  between  industry 
and  union  leaders  which  have  been 
initiated  by  Mr.  Nixon  will  hencefonh 
include  a  taxpayinp  cons'omer  to  repre- 
sent the  American  public. 


DESECRATION  OF  PLACES  OF 
WORSHIP 

Mr.    FRIEDEL.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  c-oiisent  to  address  uie  Hou^e 
for  1  mmute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  :> 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
all  know  from  reading  the  papers  dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks,  the  haiemongers 
are  back  at  work. 

All  right-thinking  people  Ti:w  with 
cor^siderable  alarm  the  recent  deplorable 
series  of  desecrations  of  churches,  tem- 
ples, and  sj-nagogues  m  both  Europe  and 
right  here  in  the  United  Sta'^^s.  Such 
outrages  agaiiist  places  of  worship  and 
religious  instruction,  be  they  Catholic, 
Protestant.  Jewish,  or  other  denomina- 
tions merit  not  only  our  severest  con- 
demnations, but  al.so  call  for  full  recop- 
nition  of  their  true  source.  That  such 
evidences  of  bigotry  are  un-American, 
un-Chri.stian.  and  foreign  to  our  ideals. 
no  one  can  deny,  since  it  bears  all  the 
earmarks  of  our  former  enemy  and  alien 
foe;  namely,  the  Nazis. 

It  is  bad  enough  when  the  liated  and 
despised  swastika— that  dread  emblem 
of  brutality,  coldblooded  mui-der,  and 
utter  disregard  of  basic  human  rights — 
is  raised  in  foreign  countries,  it  is  un- 
pardonable when  this  alien  and  awful 
symbol  makes  its  unwanted  appearance 
in  America,  a  nation  dedicated  to  lib- 
erty, freedom,  and  justice  for  all.  It  is 
equally  as  bad  as  the  red  flag  of  atheistic 
communism  and  both  must  be  forever 
removed  from  our  midst. 
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Some  say  that  these  recent  paint 
smears  and  anti-Semitic  words  that  have 
defaced  the  walls  of  some  of  our  places 
of  worship  are  but  the  work  of  so-called 
pranksters  and  crackpots.  Others  say 
that  it  is  clear  evidence  of  a  well-organ- 
iaed  uiidergTOund  movement.  But.  no 
matter  what  it  may  be.  we  should  have 
learned  the  lesson  of  history,  for  that  is 
exactly  the  way  Hitler  and  other  dic- 
tators started  and  then  came  to  power. 
We  cannot,  we  must  not,  and  we  will  not 
permit  such  intolerable  acts  of  hate, 
bigotry,  and  lin-Americanism  to  raise 
their  ugly  heads  In  the  United  States 
and  ultimately  destroy  our  way  of  life. 
To  this  end,  I  have  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion in  the  Congress  denouncing  such 
depredations  and  calling  upon  every 
freedom -loving  American  to  help  stop 
this  campaign  of  hate  and  prejudice 
before  it  gets  started. 

Unfortunately,  it  seems  that  few.  if 
any,  of  those  responsible  for  such  van- 
dalism were  arrested  or  punished.  If 
this  means  that  new  legislation  is  re- 
quired to  combat  this  evil,  then  let  us 
consider  appropriate  mesisures.  But. 
whatever  is  needed,  the  time  for  action 
Is  now.  America  must  remain  free  from 
religrious  persecution  and  prejudice,  and 
It  is  the  obligation  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  safeguard  our  freedoms. 

Under  the  Constitution,  people  are 
guaranteed  the  free  exercise  of  their 
chosen  form  of  worship.  And  we  must 
never  brook  any  interference  with  this 
basic  right,  no  matter  what  the  source. 
for  it  is  an  important  part  of  the  founda- 
tion of  our  democracy. 

The  defiling  of  our  houses  of  worship 
with  the  despicable  symbol  of  nazism 
should  serve  to  remind  us  all  that 
the  price  of  freedom  is  tnily  eternal 
vigilance. 


THE   RULES   COMMl'i'iKE   AND  THE 
CIVrL  RIGHTS  BILL 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr  Speaker, 
on  yesterday  while  I  was  absent  from  the 
floor  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  CellerI,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  made  this 
statement: 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr  Browk], 
my  very  dear  rrlend,  stated  that  I  have  not 
as  yet  requested  hetirlngs  before  the  Ruies 
Committee  on  the   civil  rlghta   blil. 

I  advised  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Celler],  my  dear  friend,  a  lit- 
tle later  in  the  afternoon  that  his  state- 
ment was  incorrect,  that  I  had  not  made 
such  a  statement,  but  that  in  reply  to  an 
inquiry  I  had  stated  that  as  far  as  I 
knew  he  had  not  requested  a  hearine,  and 
certainly  he  had  not  appeared  before  our 
committee  to  testify. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  Ls  vpry 
fine,  a  very  well  educated  and  a  very  dis- 


tinguished gentleman.  As  I  said  a  mo- 
ment ago.  he  is  my  dear  friend,  my  good 
friend,  but  he  does  have  one  weakness 
that  seemingly  applies  to  a  great  many 
people:  He  knows  so  much  that  Ls  not  so 
This  statement  that  he  made  about  me 
is  not  so.  I  hope  he  will  correct  the 
Record. 

Then  I  want  to  ko  a  little  further,  if 
I  may.  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  that  I  have  consistently 
voted  for  civil  rights  legislation,  both  in 
the  committee  and  on  the  floor,  but  I  do 
not  control  the  Rules  Committee,  which 
is  made  ip  of  eiijht  Democrats  and  four 
Republicans.  The  agenda  of  the  com- 
mittee is  not  made  up  by  the  Republican 
members  Neither  can  we  set  the  time 
for  holding  hearings  on  an  application 
for  a  rule. 

Further,  may  I  point  out  that  our 
Democratic  friends  control  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  of  which  the  Kentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler)  is  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman.  21  to  11. 

Now.  in  these  days  of  wild  statements 
and  politically  inspired  charges  relative 
to  civil  rights  legislation,  it  may  be  well 
to  get  scHTie  facts,  or  to  look  at  the  record. 
Here  is  what  has  actually  happened: 

CIVIL     RIGHTS    BILLS 

January  22,  1959.  H.R  3147  introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Celler]  2  weeks  after  Conere.ss  con- 
vened. Seventeen  days  of  hearings  were 
not  held  until  March  and  April   1959. 

June  17.  1959.  subcommittee  ordered 
H.R.  3147  reported  to  full  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

August  5.  1959,  HR.  3147  ordered  re- 
ported by  the  full  committee  with  amend- 
ments. 

Au^rust  11.  1959.  a  clean  bill— H.R. 
8601 — ordered  reported  by  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

August  20.  1959.  H.R.  8601  reported. 

August  21,  1959,  Chairman  Celler  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  wrote  the  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee  a  routine 
letter  requesting  a  hearing  for  a  rule. 
No  further  written  reque.-^t  for  a  hearing 
by  the  Rules  Committee  had  been  made 
up  to  January  13,  1960 

Congress  adjourned  on  September  15, 
1959. 


PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK  OP 
JANUARY   18 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  min- 
ute in  order  to  a.sk  the  majority  leader 
about  the  program  for  next  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  have  no  pro- 
gram to  announce  for  next  week.  If 
anything  develop.s  I  will  give  the  mem- 
bership as  much  advance  notice  as  pos- 
sible. Two  bill.s  have  been  reported  out 
of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Armed  .'^ervic^s 
Committee.  The  full  committee  meets 
on  Tuesday.  Whether  the  bills  can  be 
brought  up  this  coming  week  I  am  un- 
able to  state  now  but  I  will  give  as  much 
advance  notice  as  possible. 


ADJOURNT^ENT  OVER 

Mr  MrCORMACK  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  reservmg 
the  ns,'ht  to  objert.  and  I  probably  will 
not.  the  Hou.se  has  been  in  st\ssion  all 
thLs  week  in  order  to  get  signatures  to  a 
couple  of  discharge  petitions.  Is  that 
correct?  We  have  been  meeting  each 
day  this  week 

Mr  McCORMACK  There  are  dis- 
charge petitions  on  the  de.sk.  and  the 
gentleman  s  statement  is  correct.  If  he 
particularized  on  the  civil  rights  petition 
for  emphasis  that  would  be  more  cor- 
rect 

Mr  GROSS  Have  the  petitions  been 
signed? 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Of  course,  under 
the  rules  of  the  House,  one  cannot  dis- 
close who  signs  petitions 

Mr.  GROSS  I  was  not  asking  who 
signed.  But  have  the  sessions  of  this 
week  each  day  brought  about  the  neces- 
sary number  of  signatures? 

Mr  McCOFiMACK  From  the  Infor- 
mation  I  have,  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  Members  who  have  signed  the 
civil  rights  di.scharge  petition 

Mr  GR<:>SS  Would  it  not  be  well  to 
have  the  House  In  session  tomorrow  and 
Saturday  as  well'' 

Mr  McCORMACK.  I  will  not  put  the 
gentleman  to  the  burden  of  objecting  to 
my  request  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
slightly  intimate  he  would  prefer  that 
I  withdraw  my  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, I  will  do  It. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  was  not  suggesting 
that  the  gentleman   withdraw  it. 

Mr  HCJFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,   will  the  gentleman  yleW 

Mr  GROSS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr  HOF"FMAN  of  Michigan.  I  will 
be  glad  to  do  that  because  I  am  sure  a 
number  of  us  are  debating  the  advis- 
ability of  signing  that  petition. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
would  like  to  have  me  withdraw  my  re- 
quest? 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Would 
the  gentleman  do  that  at  my  request? 
If  that  could  be  done.  I  will  make  it. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  If  the  gentleman 
wants  me  to  do  it.  I  would,  becau.se  if 
I  thought  the  gentleman  would  object 
I  would  not  put  the  request 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  would 
not  do  that.  I  would  not  object  If  the 
gentleman  wants  to  withdraw  it.  I 
would  be  glad  to  help  out  by  making  the 
request. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  It  is  a  reasonable 
thing  to  go  over  from  Thursday  to  Mon- 
day 

Mr  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  say 
that  the  House  will  be  In  session  next 
week  without  any  business  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  signatures  to  the  dis- 
charge petition? 

Mr    McCORMACK.     Until  Thur.sday. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Until  Thur.sday? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Until  Thursday; 
yes 

Mr.  GROSS  But  not  on  Friday  or 
Saturday? 


Mr  McCORMACK.  I  would  not  pre- 
dict for  next  w»ek  what  I  would  want 
to  do  then. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
xXie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
ItoBsachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  CELI.ER.  Mr.  Speciker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
the  highest  regard  for  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Br'^>wn).  I  know  his 
reputation  for  truthfulnes.'--.  and  I  cer- 
tainly accept  his  statem.int.  I  had  reud 
in  the  public  prmt.  a  statement  aiinb- 
uted  to  tum  m  turn,  that  I  liad  not  a-sked 
for  a  hearing  before  the  Ruies  Commit- 
tee. I  took  It  for  granted,  and  probably 
should  not  have  done  so.  tliat  the  state- 
ment was  actually  made  by  him.  It 
probably  was  a  statement  made  by  the 
reporter  who  wrote  the  article  in  the 
Evening  Star. 

However,  I  again  reiterate  that  the 
petition  is  on  the  Speakers  desk,  and  I 
fervently  hope  v.e  will  be  able  to  get 
enough  signatures  so  that  we  may  be 
able,  shall  I  say.  to  circumvent  the  re- 
luctance of  Uie  RuJf-r.  Committee  to  give 
us  a  rule  in  order  Uiat  the  Ho'.isc  may 
work  its  will  on  this  very  important  leg- 
islation, the  civil  rights  bill.  The  intran- 
sigence of  the  Rules  Committee  is  quite 
mamfesU  I  applied  for  a  rule  and  asked 
the  chairman.  Judge  Smith,  for  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard.  Both  requests 
were  treated  with  indifference  and  in- 
action. 


ESTABIJSHINf -T  A  FREE  GUIDE  .-SERV- 
ICE FOR   THE   US.   CAPITOL 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERIJMN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  minute's  time  to  say 
a  word  about  mj-  bill.  H.R.  9487.  to  estab- 
lish a  free  guide  service  for  the  U.S. 
Capitol. 

Actually.  I  had  the  bill  drafted  last 
year  and  threw  it  into  the  hopper  Tues- 
day with  no  thought  that  it  would  be 
particularly  newsworthy. 

But  apparently  from  the  press  yester- 
day, I  am  viewed  as  a  fellow  who  would 
like  to  ciu-b  the  free  speech  of  the  Capitol 
guides.  I  am  an  autocrat  who  would 
place  a  censorship  on  what  is  said  about 
Will  Rogers  and  Franklin  Delano  RoOi.e- 
velt.  Davey  Crockett,  and  those  three 
marble  ladies  who  sit  in  a  tublike  ar- 
rangement in  one  of  the  lower  corridors 
of  the  Capitol. 

Let  me  assure  the  members  of  tlils 
body  tliat  I  am  no  witchhunter  ol  Capi- 


tril  iruides.  The  provision  forbidding  the 
guide  from  speaking  in  praise  or  censure 
of  any  penson  was  to  protect  both  pohti- 
cal  parties  from  prejudicial  opmions  on 
the  part  of  the  guides.  I  am  certainly 
not  in  favor  of  curbing  the  imagination 
of  the.se  men  and  women  who  are  the 
Capitol's  ho.^ts  and  hostesses,  but  merely 
trying  to  iiisure  that,  regardless  of  which 
party  controls  the  Congress,  the  infor- 
mation given  and  the  imapression  made  is 
not  .--lanted. 

Actually,  my  real  objective  in  intro- 
ducini:  the  leuislation  was  to  eliminate 
the  necessity  for  visitors  paying  for  their 
tour  of  the  Capitol.  It  Ls  painful  for  me 
to  witness  American  citizens,  many  of 
them  students  and  memU-rs  of  our 
armed  services,  having  to  pay  to  take 
a  conducted  tour  of  their  own  U.S. 
Capitol.  American  tourists  come  from 
all  ov.  r  the  United  States.  Many  of  them 
must  make  a  considerable  effort  to  get  to 
the  Capitol,  and  I  feel  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  provide  the.se  Americans 
with  a  guidfd  tour  of  the  building. 
After  all.  Ls  it  not  kmd  of  silly  to  give 
billions  of  taxpayers'  money  m  foreign 
aid  and  then  a,sk  another  two  bits  of 
thase  who  come  w  see  the  building  where 
we  shovel  out  those  billions.  And  we 
have  free  bulletins  about  the  love  life  of 
buUfrotis  and  care  of  expectant  moth- 
ers— which  is  fine  for  tl:ie  bullfrog  and 
baby  populatioix  Let  us  use  a  little 
largesse  with  tlie  American  who  pays 
the  taxes  to  support  the  Capitol  and  the 
washing  of  the  statues  and  the  putting 
up  of  tliat  new  east  front. 

Then.  too.  it  certainly  does  smack  a 
little  of  mendicancy  for  these  men  and 
women — oomg  one  of  the  really  impor- 
tant jobs  of  introducing  the  Capitol  of 
the  United  States  to  the  American  peo- 
ple— to  hold  out  a  tin  cup  for  25  cents 
instead  of  being  paid  adequate  salaries 
for  what  they  are  doing.  Let  us  get 
these  r>eople  into  a  professional  category 
where  they  belong. 

Now  let  me  give  you  a  quick  simamary 
of  the  situation  at  the  present  time  with 
regard  to  the  Capitol  gmdes. 

There  are  24  Capitol  guides,  who  are 
appointed  by  and  '^erve  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Capitol  Police  Board.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate  ap- 
pou.t*  12  guides,  and  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives 
appoints  12. 

According  to  my  proposed  bill,  there 
would  be  1  chief  gtiide  who  would  be  paid 
$7,500,  and  19  who  would  be  paid  $6,000 
a  year — a  total  expenditure  of  $114,000. 
Today  visitors  to  the  Capitol  who  de- 
sire the  services  of  the  guides  pay  25 
cents  each  for  adults  and  15  cents  for 
children.  Persons  who  enter  the  Cap- 
itol as  passengers  on  sightseeing  bu.^es 
also  pay  the  required  fee.  which  is  in- 
cluded in  their  fee  for  sightseeing 
service. 

The  total  fees  received  by  the  Capitol 
guides  are  divided  equally  among  the  24 
guides,  under  rules  governing  leave  priv- 
ileges and  absence  from  duty. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  a  position  as 
guide,  the  applicant  must  take  at  least 
a  week  of  training  and  pass  an  examma- 
Uoii  covering  the  uiiormauoii  to  be  given 


to  the  tourists.  Ttie  captain  of  guides 
IS  elected  each  year  by  the  guide  group. 

Although  exact  information  is  not 
available,  approximately  15.000  i>ersons 
enter  the  Capitol  each  day.  On  peak 
days — during  Easter  week,  for  example — 
the  guides  serve  from  10.000  to  12.000 
people  dail.v,  while  m  inclement  weather 
they  may  conduct  only  a  few  tours  of 
small  numbers  of  people,  and  their  in- 
come is  based  upon  the  number  of  vis- 
itors each  day.  A  very  rough  estimate — 
no  exact  figures  are  available — is  that 
each  guide  makes  about  $6,000  a  year  at 
the  prasent  time. 

It  is  my  hope  that  tlie  House  Admm- 
istration  Committee  will  give  this  sug- 
gestion their  careful  consideration. 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ACT  OF  1958— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  296) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  me^ssage  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read.  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  refen-ed  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  and  ordered 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  enact 
certain  amendments  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  to 
clarify  management  responsibilities  and 
to  streamline  organizational  arrange- 
ments concerning  the  national  program 
of  space  exploration. 

Prior  to  establishment  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Sc>ace  Administration, 
the  Department  of  Defense  had  been  re- 
sponsible for  all  of  the  Nation's  space 
activities,  including  those  of  a  nonmili- 
tary  nature  such  as  the  Vanguard  satel- 
lite project  designed  for  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  the  scientific  activities  of  the 
International  Geophysical  Year.  'When 
the  new  agency  came  into  existence. 
With  the  duty  of  carrying  out  a  program 
of  space  exploration,  it  became  neces- 
sar>-  to  transfer  the  nonmiUtary  projects, 
with  their  supporting  facihiies  and  per- 
sonnel, to  the  new  agency  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  The  act  empow- 
ered the  President  to  make  such  trans- 
fers. I  exerc.sed  this  authority  on 
October  1.  1958  when  I  transferred  to 
NASA  responsibility  for  Project  Van- 
guard and  certain  other  space-related 
projects  previously  under  the  direction 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  I  exer- 
ci-^ed  it  for  the  second  time  on  December 
3.  1958.  when  I  directed  the  transfer  to 
NASA  of  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory 
at  Pasadena.  Calif.  And  today  I  am 
tran-smitting  a  i-eport  advising  the  Con- 
gress of  my  intention  to  transfer  to 
NASA  the  Development  Operations  Di- 
vision of  the  A:-my  Ballistic  Missile 
Agency.  The  authority  granted  to  the 
President  has  thus  been  u.sed  to  center 
in  NASA  direction  of  all  of  the  Nation  s 
nonmilitary  space  activities,  and  to  pro- 
vide NASA  with  the  facilities  and  per- 
sonnel needed  to  carr>-  out  this  task. 

The  act,  however,  cMitains  a  number 
of  provisions  which  tend  to  obscure  the 
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responsibility  of  NASA  for  planning  and 
directing  a  national  program  of  space  ex- 
ploration and  peaceful  space  activity. 
For  example,  there  is  Inherent  in  the  con- 
cept— which  I  believe  to  be  incorrect — 
of  a  single  comprehensive  program  of 
space  activities  embracing  both  civilian 
and  military  activities,  and  It  implies 
that  a  multiplicity  of  unnamed  agencies 
might  have  responsibility  for  portions  of 
such  a  program. 

In  an  effort  to  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems, the  8u:t  established  a  scheme  of  or- 
ganization of  considerable  complexity: 
First,  section  201 'e)  of  the  act  imposes 
upon  the  President  an  unusual  degree  of 
personal  responsibility  for  developing 
this  comprehensive  space  program  and  of 
surveying  its  oiJerations  in  detail;  second, 
the  act  established  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Council  and  gave  it  the 
sole  function  of  advising  the  President 
with  respect  to  the  performance  of  his 
statutory  duties;  third,  it  made  provision 
for  a  civlUan-military  liaison  commit- 
tee, which  was  given  no  other  duty  than 
providing  a  chaiuiel  of  advice  and  con- 
sultation between  NASA  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

I  have  become  convinced  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  15  months  since  NASA 
was  established  that  the  act  needs  to  be 
amended  so  as  to  place  responsibility 
directly  and  imeqmvocally  in  one  agency, 
NASA,  for  planning  and  managmg  a  na- 
tional program  of  nonmilitary  space  ac- 
tivities. This  requires,  first  of  all.  elimi- 
nation of  those  provisions  which  reflect 
the  concept  of  a  single  program  embrac- 
ing military  £w  well  as  nonmilitary  space 
activities.  In  actual  practice  a  single 
civil -military  program  does  not  exist  and 
\s  in  fact  unattainable:  and  the  statutory 
concept  of  such  a  program  has  caused 
confusion.  The  military  utilization  of 
space,  and  the  research  and  develop- 
ment effort  directed  toward  that  end.  are 
Integral  parts  of  the  total  defense  pro- 
gram of  the  United  States.  Space  proj- 
ects in  the  Department  of  Defense  are 
undertaken  only  to  meet  military  re- 
quirements. The  Department  of  Defense 
has  ample  authority  outside  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  to 
conduct  research  and  development  work 
on  space-related  weapons  systems  and  to 
utiliae  space  for  defense  purposes;  and 
nothing  in  the  act  should  derogate  from 
that  authority. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  It  is  no  longer 
desirable  to  retain  in  the  act  those  pro- 
Tlslons  which  impose  duties  of  plsinning 
and  detailed  surveying  upon  the  Presi- 
dent. We  have  come  to  the  end  of  a 
transitional  period  during  which  respon- 
sibilities for  a  broad  range  of  activities 
were  being  shifted  to  NASA  from  the  De- 
pcu-tment  of  Defense  smd  NASA's  capa- 
bilities for  discharging  those  responsi- 
bilities were  being  developed.  FYom  now 
on  it  should  be  made  clear  that  NASA, 
like  the  Department  of  Defense  in  the 
military  field,  is  responsible  in  the  first 
instance  for  the  formulation  and  execu- 
tion of  its  own  program,  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  authority  and  direction 
of  the  E*re6ident. 

With  the  repeal  of  the  statutory  enu- 
meration of  Presidential  duties,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics   and   Space  Council 


should  be  abolished,  since  its  only  func- 
tion is  to  advise  the  President  in  the  per- 
formance of  those  duties.  The  repeal 
would  not.  however,  affect  another  pro- 
vision of  the  act  which  provides  that  the 
Administrator  of  NASA  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  refer  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  decision  those  matters  concern- 
ing their  respective  areas  of  respon-si- 
bilJty  on  which  they  are  unable  to  reach 
agreement.  This  provision  should  be  re- 
tained in  the  law 

The  Civilian-Military  Liaison  Commit- 
tee should  also  be  eliminated  The 
statute  should  go  no  further  than  requir- 
ing that  N.ASA  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  advise,  consult,  and  keep  each 
other  fully  informed  with  respect  to 
space  activities  within  their  resptx-tive 
jurisdictions;  it  should  not  prescribe  tiie 
specific  means  of  doing  .so 

F*inally.  the  act  should  contain  safe- 
guards against  undesirable  duplication 
by  NASA  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  developing  the  major  tooLs  of  .space 
exploration.  Although  a  civilian  space 
exploration  program  Is  clearly  distin- 
guishable from  the  military  utilization 
of  space  for  defense  purposes,  both 
NASA  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
may  have  sinular  or  identical  require- 
ments for  launch  vehicles  used  to  pro- 
pel and  guide  spacecraft  into  orbit  about 
the  earth  or  toward  other  celestial 
bodies.  I  propose  that  the  act  be  amend- 
ed to  provide  that  the  President  shall 
assign  responsibility  for  the  development 
of  each  new  launch  vehicle,  regardless  of 
its  intended  use,  to  either  NASA  or  the 
Department  of  Defense  Responsibility 
for  development  of  the  new  vehicle 
should  in  no  way  determine  responsi- 
bility for  its  use  in  space  activities. 

Amended  as  I  have  recommended,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958  would  become  the  organic  act  of  an 
independent  civilian  aj?ency  havmsr  a 
well-defined  statutory  responsibility  for 
which  it  Is  answerable  to  both  the  Presi- 
dent sold  to  Congress. 

I  have  requested  the  Administrator  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration to  transmit  to  the  Congress 
draft  legislation  incorporating  the  fore- 
going recommendations,  and  I  urge  that 
they  be  enacted  by  the  Congress  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  . 

E>W1GHT  D  Eksnhowsw. 

Thx  Whiti  House.  January  14.  1960 


CERTAIN  TRANSFETRS  FROM  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  TO 
NASA— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDE2^  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
fH.EXX:  NO.  297> 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read,  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  .sec- 
tion 302  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958  I  transmit  herewith  a 
transfer  plan  headed  "Making  Certain 
Transfers  FYom  the  Department  of  De- 


fen.se  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Admmistration."  This  message, 
together  with  the  transfer  plan,  consti- 
tutes the  report  to  the  Congress,  relative 
to  the  transfers,  as  required  by  the  pro- 
visions of  section  301! 

Under  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  19.58.  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Admmi.stration 
I  NASA  >  has  primary  responsibility  for 
the  Nations  program  of  space  explora- 
tion. The  Department  of  Defense  has 
responsibility  for  the  Nations  defense 
program,  including  the  development  and 
operation  of  space  vehicles  for  defen.se 
purposes. 

I  have  recently  reviewed  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  the  two  agencies  m 
their  respective  fields.  It  Is  clear  that 
N.ASA,  in  order  to  carry  on  a  vicomus 
and  effective  program  for  the  explora- 
tion of  space,  both  manned  and  un- 
manned, requires  boosters  for  space  ve- 
hicles greatly  exceeding  the  thrust  of 
any  boosters  now  available.  Purthf^r- 
more,  there  is  at  pre.s<.'nt  no  clear  D»»- 
partment  of  Defense  requirement  for 
such  very  large  boosters  Fur  this  rea- 
.son  I  assigned  .sole  responsibility  for  de- 
velopment of  space  vehicle  boosters  of 
ver>-  lUK'h  thrust  to  NA.'-^A  last  November 
In  carrying  out  this  respon.sibility  NAS.^ 
will  bt'  fully  resp<^)n.sive  to  specific  re- 
q'iirf'mftits  of  the  I^'partment  of  Dp- 
fen.se  for  the  development  of  very  large 
boohters  for  future  military  missions 
At  the  same  time  the  Department  of 
Deferisf'  and  N.A.S.A  will  continue  with  a 
coordinated  program  for  the  develop- 
ment of  boosters  ba.sed  on  the  current 
intercontinental  ballistic  ml.ssile  'ICBM> 
and  the  intermediate  ranxe  balli-sUc  mis- 
sile '  IRBM  '  and  growth  versions  of  those 
mi-ssiies. 

On  the  basis  of  this  a.sslgnment  of  re- 
sponsibility the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  has  assumed  tech- 
nical direction  of  the  Saturn  booster 
project  which  was  previously  under  Uie 
direction  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
This  booster  which  promises  to  Increase 
greatly  the  Nation's  ability  to  explore 
space  is  being  d^'veloped  by  the  Army 
Baiii.stic  Ml.ssile  Agency  and  will  soon 
constitute  the  major  workload  of  the  De- 
velopment Operations  Division  of  that 
Agency 

The  foregomg  reflects  the  pertinent 
arrangemenLs  as  they  now  exist.  I  have 
concluded  that  it  Ls  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  Nation  to  take  another  step  at  this 
time — to  provide  NASA  with  an  organ- 
ization capable  of  and  equipped  for  de- 
veloping and  operating  large  .space  ve- 
hicle txiosters  and  conducting  related  re- 
.search.  This  can  be  done  by  transfer- 
ring to  NASA  the  Development  Opera- 
tions Division  of  thf  Army  Ballistic  Mi.s- 
silf  Agency  and  certain  supporting  per- 
sonnfl  At  the  .sjune  time  it  Ls  recog- 
nized that  the  Army  must  contmue  to  be 
able  to  discharge  its  responsibilities  for 
development  of  missile  systems.  The 
tran.sfer  plan  forwardr'd  herewith  is  de- 
signed to  accompli.sh  the.se  purposes 

In  carrying  out  the  transfer  plan  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  prevent  the  dislo- 
cation or  disruption  of  ongoing  missile 
or  space  vehicle  projects  The  develop- 
ment of  military  weapons  systems  and 
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related  programs,  currently  being 
worked  on  by  the  Development  Opera- 
tions Division,  will  be  continued  by  the 
Army  utilizing  the  skills  of  the  trans- 
ferred personnel  as  requested  by  the 
Army,  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

The  transfer  of  personnel,  property, 
and  funds,  imder  the  plan,  will  be  ac- 
complished in  such  manner  as  to  serve 
the  objectives  I  have  outlined. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  allow  the  trans- 
fer plan  transmitted  herewith  to  take  ef- 
fect. 

DwicHT  D  Eisenhower. 

The  White  House.  January  14.  1960. 


MUTUAL  SECUHIIY  PROGRAM- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO  299* 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read,  and.  together  with  the  accompa- 
nying papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Transmitted  herewith  is  the  16th 
semiannual  report  on  the  operation  of 
the  mutual  security  program  for  the 
period  ending  June  30.  1959  The  report 
was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
Coordinator  for  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram by  the  Department  of  State,  in- 
cluding the  International  Cooperation 
Administration,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  the  Development  Loan 
Fund. 

The  Information  set  forth  In  the  re- 
port demonstrates  once  again  that  today 
our  national  security  is  directly  involved 
with  nations  and  happenings  throughout 
the  world. 

The  mutual  security  program  is  flex- 
ibly designed  to  meet  military  threats 
where  they  occur  and  to  make  an  effec- 
tive contribution  toward  the  cooperative 
effort  of  the  nations  of  the  free  world  to 
promote  economic  development. 

The  economic  problems  of  the  newly 
developing  nations  of  the  world  pose  a 
challenge  tc  our  wisdom  and  energy  and 
to  our  steadfastness  of  purpose,  that  is 
as  demanding  in  its  own  way  as  the  blunt 
threat  of  an  armed  attack  Our  eco- 
nomic development  and  economic  aid 
programs  are  designed  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge and  its  ever-changing  problems  by 
selective  and  prudent  use  of  the  talents 
and  resources  available  under  the  mu- 
tual security  program. 

The  military,  economic,  and  technical 
assistance  iirovided  by  the  mutual  secu- 
rity program  is  essential  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  oar  foreign  policy  objectives 
A  strong  program,  vigorously  and  intel- 
ligently implemented,  will  see  the  chal- 
lenge that  confronts  us  surmounted 
But  a  weakening  of  the  program  can 
only  invite  the  destruction  of  our  free- 
world  society. 

This  rei>ort  affords  the  Congress  a 
means  of  niea.suring  what  has  been  done 
by  the  Un  ted  States  and  its  friends  to 
preserve  a  world  where  men  and  natioios 
can  live  in  freedom,  without  fear, 

DwacHT  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  White  House,  January  14.  1960. 


CORREGLDOR  BATAAN  MEMORIAL 
COMMISSION— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  iH.  DOC.  NO   298' 

The  SPE.^KER  laid  before  the  Hou.'^e 
the  follow mg  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affaiis  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  193.  83d  Congress,  as  amended,  I 
hereby  transmit  to  the  Congress  the 
Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  activities  of 
the  Corregidor  Bataan  Memorial  Com- 
mission for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1959. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 
The  White  Hou.se,  January  14.  1960. 


HOUSING  AND  HOME  FINANCE 
AGENCY— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read, 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  refened  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
802' a  >  of  the  Housmg  Act  of  1954.  I 
transmit  herewith  for  the  information  of 
the  Congress  the  Twelfth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agen- 
cy covering  housing  activities  for  the 
calendar  year  1958. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 
The  White  House,  January  14   1960. 


THOMAS       K:NNKDY        PRESIDENT, 

UNITED       MINE       WORKERS       OF 

AMERICA 

Mr  FIOOD  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  reMse  and  e.xtend 
my  remarks  and  include  a  statement  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Kennedy 

The  SPE.A.KER  Is  there  ob.'ectlon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FLOOD  I  take  this  tmie.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  bring  to  the  att^-ntion  of  the 
Hou.^e  the  fact  that  Thomas  Kennedy,  a 
former  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Penn.'-vlvania,  a  distingui.shed  ."^on  of 
that  State,  from  the  city  of  Hazieton, 
which  numbers  among  its  other  attri- 
butes the  fact  that  I  was  born  there  is 
the  new  president  of  the  great  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America 

•V\'e  have  known  him  in  Washirurton  for 
many,  many  years,  not  only  as  an  officer 
of  that  great  labor  ori:anization  but  as  a 
public  servant  of  four  Presidents  upon 
great  missions  of  domestic  and  interna- 
tional importance. 

Mr  Kennedy  is  a  very  gracious,  a  very 
calm,  and  a  ver>-  fine,  sympathetic,  un- 
derst^iiidmp  gentleman.  I  know  that  he 
will  do  great  good  for  the  men  who 
follow  his  brilliant  leadership,  and  that 


that  leadership  will  redound  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  United  States  of  America  as 
well. 

My  statement  on  this  occasion  follows: 

Tribxtte  to  Thomas  J.  Kennedy 
This  Is  Congressman  Dan  Flood.  1  am 
making  this  statement  In  Washington  as 
part  of  the  wonderful  tribute  that  you  are 
paying  to  my  dear  friend,  Tom  Kennedy. 
We  know  him  back  home  as  a  friend  and 
neighbor  and.  of  course,  as  a  leader  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  a  great  segment  of 
organized  labon  but  here  In  Washington  I 
am  proud  to  report  to  you  that  we  know  him 
as  a  statesman.  He  has  served  four  Prest- 
dents  of  these  United  States  ably  and  well, 
not  only  on  commissions  dealing  with  the 
welfare  of  the  Unit«d  States  but  also  rep- 
resenting this  Nation  upon  Important  in- 
ternational commissions  all  over  the  world. 

We  know  him  In  our  council  chambers 
here  in  Washington:  we  know  him  in  the 
meetings  of  the  Senate  committees;  we  know 
him  in  the  meetings  of  the  House  commit- 
tees, where  he  testifies  every  year  in  support 
of  matters  affecting  the  mine  workers,  not 
only  with  reference  to  matters  dealing  with 
domestic  affairs  alone  but  in  all  great  and  In 
important  things,  for  his  experience,  his 
ability,  his  great  repute  for  integrity  is 
recognized  by  everybody  In  Washington  of 
both  great  political  parties. 

And  so  I  come  to  you  as  an  old  friend  of 
Tom  Kennedy's,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  to 
Washington  as  I  say  repeatedly  that  he  comes 
from  my  hometown  of  Hazieton.  But  it  is 
pleasant,  Indeed,  it  Is  encouraging,  indeed, 
to  know  that  Tom  Kennedy  is  now  the  presi- 
dent of  the  great  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America. 

Here  is  the  typical  American  story  if  there 
ever  was  one — working  in  the  mines  as  a 
little  child,  as  you  might  say,  to  now  gracing 
the  president's  chair  of  a  great  organiza- 
tion in  the  Nation's  Capital.  He  is  a  man 
from  our  hometown  streets  who  comes  to  us 
In  the  Nation's  Capitol,  who  sits  with  kings 
and  presidents  and  leaders  of  great  na- 
tions, bringing  to  them  from  his  knowledge 
and  from  his  heart,  aiui  from  the  warmth  of 
his  spirit  and  the  uncierstandmtr  of  people 
those  things  which  makes  America  great 

And  80  In  Washington  we  are  jusi  a*  proud 
of  Thomas  Kennedy  as  you  art  back  m 
Hazieton. 

The  st4\tement  by  Mr  Thomas  Ken- 
nedy in  accepting  the  presidency  of  the 
United  Mines  Workers  of  America  is  as 
follows: 

I  think  it  should  be  obvious  tliat  1  accept 
the  presidency  of  the  Unlt«<3  Mine  Workers 
ni  An. erica  with  a  deep  sense  of  humility, 
ben.ufe  no  one  can  '.uerally  replace  a  man 
or  t!)e  immense  stature  ol  John  L   Lewis 

I  think  that  his^tnry  will  without  a  doubt 
record  him  as  the  greatest  leader  Uie  Ameri- 
can labor  movemei'.t  ha*  ever  had  and  I  fur- 
tJier  think  that  history  will  alsw  record  him 
as  one  of  the  two  or  three  outstanding 
Americans  of  our  century 

A  change  of  names  has  taken  place  today. 
No  chantTP  in  union  policy  need  necessarily 
follow.  The  policies  enunciate<3  and  ex- 
plained throughout  the  land  aiid  to  our 
members  bv  Mr.  Lewis  down  through  the 
vears  will  be  the  policies  of  this  organiza- 
tion for  many  years  to  come  The  impre.'* 
of  his  40  years  as  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  will  not  soon  be 
eradicRt<>d  and  our  entire  membership  can 
rest  assured  that  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  to 
carry  out  the  principles  and  poiiciee  tC'  the 
r.th  decree 

Mv  faith  In  the  furure  of  the  coal  Indtis- 
try  and  its  union  is  deep.  The  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  has  a  fine  body  of  capable 
men  who  have  already  displayed  outrt^Jidlng 
talent    for    leadership.      They    will    continue 
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ovr  longstanding  poUcy  of  battling  vigor- 
ously on  all  fronts  for  better  wages  and 
working  condltlona  for  the  men  who  mine 
tlie  fuel  that  powers  America.  They  will  also 
fight  to  better  the  lot  of  the  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mllUon  American  men  and 
women  who  are  members  of  district  60.  In- 
cluding our  Canadian  membersiiip  In  that 
district. 

We  alao  will  continue  to  cooperate  and  give 
every  aasdstance  to  our  Canadian  mem'^er- 
ahlp  In  districts  18  and  26.  The  problems 
of  these  districts  are  dlifkcult  and  compli- 
cated, but  I  believe  eventually  these  matters 
Will  be  resolved  on  a  basis  that  will  g-.iar- 
antee  stability  and  employment  m  the  coal- 
mining Industry  of  Canada. 

FurtlMrmore.  we  will  continue  our  co- 
operative work  with  the  mining  Industry  in 
Latin  America  through  the  Inter -American 
Regional  Organisation  Workers  ( OHIT  > ,  aa 
well  as  render  assistance  to  the  Miners  Inter- 
national Fe<leraUon  and  the  International 
Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions.  Ail  of 
Uyum  organisations  ars  worku.g  toward  a 
goal  of  organizing  all  workers  in  undtir- 
daveloped  countries  to  fight  the  infliuitiiun 
of  communism  and  seek  to  bring  about  free 
organisation  of  labor,  free  collecUvs  bar- 
gaining, and  raise  tho  standard  (.if  wages  ana 
living  conditions  for  people  throughout  U^e 
world. 

During  the  coming  year  the  Uaited  M:ue 
Workers  of  America  and  U.e  coai  iadus'.ry 
face  a  host  of  problems,  m.uiy  of  which  r.ui 
and  should  be  lolved  lo(;'.^ative:y  by  'J.ie 
Congress.  I  need  not  here  be  speclflc  ab^ut 
our  legislative  program  because  I  belipve 
that  right-minded  legislators  are  fui:y  aw,\rp 
of  the  needs  of  the  coal  Indu-try  and  ti.e 
legislation  that  must  be  passcl  to  keep  it 
vigorous.  Among  the  mar.y  th.ngs  •*:.., .i 
are  of  utmnet  necessity.  I  woM'.d  s.iy  tl..it  -Ae 
definitely  need  a  national  fuols  policy. 

In  time  of  national  6y??s  It  ^.-la  alx-ys 
been  coal — not  the  luxxiry  fuels — that  be^x 
the  burden  of  providing  energy  f  jr  Amer- 
ican Industry  and  national  defense.  C<n- 
gress  and  the  administration  mu^t  be  m<uie 
to  realize  that  an  ailing  coal  industry  is  not 
only  detrimental  to  the  American  econ^n.y 
but  It  Is  dangerous  to  our  continued  exist- 
ence. The  United  Mine  Workers  of  .America 
wCl  now  as  al-.vays  continue  to  bnttle  against 
politicians  of  both  parties  who  are  willing 
to  allow  the  coal  Industry  to  sink  ln*o  ob- 
solescence through  neglect  or  attachment  tT 
a  special  Interest.  Furthermore,  the  United 
liline  Workers  of  America  wUl  conunue  its 
vigorous  opposition  to  atheistic  ccmmunLsm 
and  exert  every  possible  Infl-ience  at  our 
command,  within  this  country  and  e!«n»- 
where.  to  prevent  the  spread  of  this  evil 
which  threatens  our  freedom. 


J 


MR.   THOMAS    KENNEDY 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  Hoase  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be 
remiss  If  I  failed  to  note  the  great  loss 
to  the  American  mining  industry,  the 
United  Mine  Wwicers  of  America,  and, 
in  fact,  the  American  people  by  the  re- 
tirement from  the  presidency  of  this 
great  union  by  Its  longtime  leader,  John 
L.  Lewis, 

Maybe  it  Is  because  of  my  early  youth 
spent  In  the  coctlflelds  of  Pennsylvama, 
or  maybe  It  is  because  I  have  spent  aoi 
many  years  in  the  Held  of  legislative 
action,  but  I  personally  feel  that  the  loss 

I 


of  his  great  counsel  in  public  affairs  pcr- 
tfiining  to  the  touchy  subject  of  labor- 
management  relations  wiii  be  sorely 
missed  by  the  whole  Nation. 

In  this  connection,  I  believe  It  appro- 
priate that  the  following  stat/>ments  by 
tnese  distinguished  men  in  the  indas- 
t:-iai  life  of  our  N.ition  ou-iht  to  be  rf*- 
c;>rded  in  the  Record  of  the  Con*j:re.s5: 

[:?rom    the    United    Mine    Workers    Journal. 

Jan    1,  \9^i^' 

\^  ii.\T   0~:ii?.?.s  S.\Y — The  Nation   Comme:*ts 

OS  Lswio'  Rirnsi*;:^i..-.T 

(  By  J    .McC  I 

To  each  of  us  in  the  Unlt<»d  M.ne  W  >rKers 
c!  .^.merua.  President  John  L.  Lev.-. a  un  i- 
s.  u  'jo  ret.re  sliort-y  alter  u.e  new  >>.ii  is 
a  ieep:y  personal  thing. 

T^r  12  yeirs  now  your  e<.lltar  h.^s  worked 
cl-isely  with  "the  Boss."  There  are  many 
t:  ':--s  th '.'  m. 'ht  be  said  In  praise  of  this 
niEin  Almost  »U  of  them  se^m  InadequUo 
St  th.s  time.  Perhaps  the  b<«t  thlntt  that 
c  nies  :<i  m.i.'l  'a.i.s  .i  sample  s\ i\' fr\\^i\\  m(\de 
tj  us  3'"<ine  '.  •■  rs  .IK'',  by  o;r  ;)re(le;;rvss..'r,  t.'.e 
la-.e  Pdltor     .'  «he  Journal.  Oe<-U  Owen 

We   are   working  with  a  groat   man,"  Mr 
0\ven  said 

B<v-.x':-«  wp  nil  know  In  n-ir  hearts  h  w 
^Ai.  f<«<«l  a'>>ut  F'r«»>!!ilrnt  I.-e\v.a.  It  whs  w.-m 
»<>ne  coiislderabJe  h««ilsncy  Vhsl  the  Jour;  >. 
CO  ;Aidcre<!  tht>  quc«ti(»n  of  what  to  'AriU- 
so  )U"   Presldciit  ly^wls  in  tl;ls  los'.ie 

rhen  an  p<sy  but  ftp;iroprla>  an.swrr 
rM^-\\TTV<i  Th»«  :nerr;!>*>r?<  or  th«  lTn!»»>ci  .Vfme 
W  .rkern  of  Ameri'^A,  fj  whr>m  Preslfient  I*wl.i 
a<i  l.-ej€r<!  >.:s  >>••  t  of  resignation,  obviously 
k.i'iw  h')w  i:."-.  f'  ■, 

t^  let  the  i>ub;ic  »t>eak  I/et  the  edlT.rs 
of  the  riaiiy  newspepera,  of  U.e  news  maca- 
z  nes,  tne  rndiu  nnd  teievlsi  n  cotnnif ntaton, 
Uii  coiunujvsis.  tiie  labiif  wr.urs  and  e<l.t</r8 
a».l  Uie  re^v^ru-rs  •*■■..!  cjvered  Licwis  do-vn 
tli-cu,<'.i   *.h.^   y.tirs-~  :e<   th.^ra  s;^fak. 

Across  ''--.r  rlesk  .<:T.''e  Decfn^.ber  15  hfiv» 
CMne  th  -u.vird'i  of  flipping  concerning  the 
rf  iren.-n-  -t  Pref.je:.:  Lewis.  Ws  prvsast. 
herewith,  some  of  them: 

"It  is  p-ssibie  that  the  .\merlcan  News- 
pctper  Ouiid  Wuuid  not  be  in  e.t.jV»i»c«  today 
if  it  had  not  been  for  John  Llewellyn  LewU. 
anl  it  la  dead  certain  that  a  g^»  <1  many  men 
anl  women  who  tc><Uy  ewe  r'-^3onabiy  wHl 
pad.  rp>a8onably  secure  in  thfir  j  b  4  ;,  .r- 
tu  litles,  and  reasonably  capable  ^f  5e:'-tt<- 
sp^-ctlng  laDor  ..we  a  great  deal  to  that  glai.t 
of  a  man.    •    •    • 

'  He  was  an  indi=!perL3ab'.e  figure  In  the 
bu.ldlng  of  the  ma.-^-prodU'ni'.n  unions. 
There  are  very  few  men  of  hla  time  who  con- 
tri  )uted  *)  greatly  to  bringing  equity,  se- 
curity, and  a  sense  of  streneth  to  himable 
pe<>pie  who  can  Uterally  t>e  numbered  in  the 
nii. lions.   •    •    • 


•  He 


be  remembered  when  everv- 


on.'  h-«  f.rgjtv.a  the  c-rp-jraUj  n.,i.n.i.->'- 
meata  wltl.  wh'>rn — to  u.se  hl«  phrHs»^  la!>.r 
"was  i orfeed  in  deadly  embrve."'"  (Wlllard 
Sh-'lton  In  the  Guild  Heporter  ) 

"All  th''  citizens  of  this  country  •  •  •  are 
better  off  because  John  L  Lewis,  a  valiant 
flgi-.ter  for  humanity,  has  pan-r-d  by  l.ere  '  " 
(Ct.ar;.e  Hoi..-.u>n.  veceran  ur^ion  printer,  ,n 
the  Jjuriuil  jf  Labur,  Aticinta,  Cla  i 

"The  crowning  coirradlctl.  n  if  \,.^  life 
cane  •  •  •  when  tfter  announcing  he 
wvi'd  retire  •  •  •  the  coal  operat.^rs  ex- 
pn?.-.se<l   their   deep,    sincere   reprpt 

"^fo  group  ever  has  a  more  wretched  record 
of  mistreatment  of  !ab<'ir  than  the  cr.al  bar- 
ons But  in  the  end  Lewi-i  made  them  se« 
the  light  with  a  result  unbelievable  Z)  years 
agi 

"His  miners  are  on  the  top  rung  t.f  lab-r, 
In  v.-ages  and  beneflt.s.  and  rela'lons  bf'twecn 
Le^ls  and  the  op*»rators  are  mw  so  well  ad- 
^U8t«d  there  hasn't  been  a  big  strike  in 
years."  (James  Uarlow,  Aseociated  Preae 
ne^s  analyst  ) 


"La  the  latent  rep' 'rt  on  Peiuisylvanla  em- 
ployment and  earnings  •  •  •  the  htiurly  wa^je 
for  soft  coal  miners  Is  given  at  |3  29  •  •  • 
the  top  of  any  wage  classification  In  the  re- 
port, far  above  the  figure  for  all  maniifar- 
tunng  which  was  $2  16 

"That  statistic  can  stand  as  representative 
of  what  J  )hn  L.  Lewi.s  did  for  ttie  niemb<  ;  s 
of  the  union  to  which  he  de\  ted  hl.i  lung 
and  metnurabie  caxt-er.  '  ^  Hie  rui«liurj;ii 
Press.) 

"It  was  typical  that  he  announred  hl.s  re- 
tirement directly  to  his  membership  thr'"ii.h 
the  medium  of  the  UMW  Journal  instead  ,,r 
at  a  press  conference.  Equally  typical  was 
hi3  refusal  to  expand  to  interviewers  on  hi,? 
;ii.noun:ement.  his  preference  being  to  say 
to  no  one  anything  he  hadn't  told  his  solidly 
loyal  fellow  unionists.   •   •   •" 

•"Lewis  truly  has  t>een  a  rolcnno  of  a  m*n. 
who  sf>ewed  molten  prose,  who  roartd,  wno 
glowered,  who  threatened,  seemed  born  to 
be  caricatured,  to  be  described  or  quoted,  to 
be  hated  or  followed  unquestionably. 

"In  an  Incraaalng  timid  age,  he  lias  been 
oo*  of  the  giant*."  (The  Fairmont  (W.  Vs.) 
Times. ) 

"There  Is  only  one  John  I  I'«wi.^  i\.r.<\  fhs 
chsnf'en  sre  (.i^r*  never  wih  \tm  Mjother 
c<»mf^<irtib.e  flifure  in  Uie  r  -S  l*ivc  move- 
m<"nt  Hs  wiui  :i(>t  s  Johii  M:''  hell.  Wlllljun 
ir^fMi  rnii.p  Murray,  nr  8am  OwnpfTs  Ha 
■V  ..■<  strictly  himself — able,  nv*  ■  .;■  o.'ii, 
r     iriujeou*     •    •    • 

"J  !.n  IxAi.'s  had  an  unuiuiU  capacity  f  >r 
Ic.'Klersliip  lie  \»  \s  ks  exat'itm  with  hl.^ 
gui'' 't(l.i..ite<s  .iiirl  li.p  rank  aji.l  file  (\a  he  wiis 
with  the  c  .'a.  industry,  the  Ci-  vrmr.ient,  or 
rival  unlTfui.  He  did  ncrt  he.nitn'e  to  pioneer 
or  to  take  an  unpopular  Btand  when  he  be- 
lieved his  cause  was  rit'^t  Hu  lateflrrliT, 
l.k'^  his  'ibi..ty  was  tx'-.  md  qi;o«tJnn." 
( W  likes-Barre  (I'a  ;  limes  Leader,  the  E.e- 
ning  News  ) 

"He  is  either  ardently  admired  or  in- 
tensely disliked.  People  who  know  him  bett 
are  In  the  former  category  and  tlifiee  who 
know  him  least  are  poiwilbly  In  the  latter 

'Mr.  Lewis'  ui.fw»»r\  ■.  r.i?  flf»v'>tlon  t.)  t.he 
cause  of  the  mi"..  Aturf-.i  i\«  reprefwrit^^d  le 
unquestioned.  Hh  rui^  «  v(%n  n^.K-t  if  hie  life 
to  advancing  tb-  :  »•■  ?!-•>  m-l  with  a  de- 
gree unmatched  in  Uie  history  uf  A:iierU;\.n 
labor.   •    •    • 

"His  strongest  adve^8^rIefl  In  the  cotU  In- 
dustry privately  admire  and  reepect  him. 
Many  of  them  concede  he  is  the  most  f  >r- 
word-iooklng  tigtire  in  the  industry."  (The 
Scran  ton  Times.) 

"The  finest  tribute  \j^  his  career  is  to  t  »> 
found  in  the  miners  WH*;e«  aiid  workiri^r 
conditions  today  as  cooapareU  with  40  years 
ago.  Today,  the  miner  Is  at  the  top  of  the 
Industrial  heap,  as  he  should  b<»  M  >re  than 
that,  he  has  gained  a  sen.se  f>f  dignity  and 
security  compatible  with  his  risks  and  ef- 
forts."    (Pittsburgh  Fost-Oazette  ) 

"He  has  remained  first  In  the  hearts  of 
his  miners  •  •  •.  People  who  shake  tiielr 
heads  at  such  devotion  perliivps  never  Sitw 
the  bleak  streets  of  a  .n.p.my  t-  wn  aiid 
the  crippled  ex-mtners  w.^i      s..t  u.sele«.sly  on 

their  little  porches  In  the  old  fighting  days. 

•   •   • 

"The  miners*  hospitals  of  Kentucky  and 
West  Virginia  will  be  lasUng  monuments  to 
the  n\an  who  fought  for  the  per-t<jn  assess- 
ment that  made  them  poasible.  They  have 
brought  modem  medical  care  to  people  who 
for  generations  knew  only  the  uneven  mer- 
cies of  the  company  doctor."  (The  C  'urler- 
Journal    Ijoxilsvtlle,  Ky.  1 

"T  1  the  Nation's  reporters  and  columnists. 
to  cartoonists  everywhere,  this  Is  a  black 
day  in  Joumaliam. 

"John  L.  Jjcwis  is  quitting  and  where  shall 
we  find  another?   •    •    • 

"Ah,  spring  will  never  be  the  same  Ln 
Washington  again 

"Once  spring  m^ant  magnolias,  cherry 
blossoms,  tourists — and  the  end  of  U'.e 
r  . inters    C'  ;.'..-uit. 
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"Then  up  rose  John  L  l^ewib  and  great 
was  his  wrath. 

"Even  his  silence  seemed  cosmic  When 
Lewis  decidtd  on  the  sUent  treatment,  he 
could  stalk  -najestlcally  through  a  crowd  of 
reporters  like — as  one  columnist  put  it — a 
frigate  salUrg  through  a  school  of  minnows. 

"Then  ths  contract  would  be  signed." 
(Arthur  Bdsc  n,  A^aoclated  Press  writer  i 

"Whatever  on*  may  have  thought  about 
Mr  Lewis  Ui  the  past,  there  was  never  any 
question  ol  his  honesty  and  Integrity 
Strong-wUlel  and  brave,  he  fought  for  his 
ends  with  estonishlng  endurance  He  was 
a  formidable  opponent,  and  powerful  was  tlie 
man  who  could  successfully  wltiistand  the 
stripes  of  hU  rage. 

"A  man  of  Mr  Lewis'  strength  and  pur- 
pose would  ae  unusual  anywhere  His  Is  a 
type  which  Is  vanishing  from  the  labor 
movement,  giving  place  to  the  managers  and 
the  administrators  and  the  experts  Lat>or 
for  Its  own  sake  must  hope  that  It  can 
again  prodv  ce  someone  of  bis  stature." 
(New  York  Ferald  Tribune, » 

"For  eevenU  years  It  has  become  Increas- 
ingly clear  'Jint  In  public  estimatlou  Ux. 
Lewis  rankec.  head  and  shoulders  above  all 
other  labor  leaders  In  the  United  States. 
Now  ihst  he  has  announced  he  will  resign 
•arly  tn  IBOt,  more  open  expreaston  of  tiUs 
Mt«*m  will  uaturslly  follow  "  (Morgantown 
(W    Vn  I   Pt)st  1 

"Fmm  the  lmmen>r'  rrHci.ec  ■..'  n  sh.iduwed 
room  •  •  •  I.  man  looks  o\it  on  a  bvuy 
Washington  park  His  eyes  are  a  Utile 
amused,  a  little  proud,  and  very  tolerant 
of  the  passing  scene  No  man  yet  alive  has 
•o  molded  th»  times  In  which  he  lives 

"Murk  him  well  — the  massive  her^d  with 
iU  great  maie  of  white  hair  and  stirring 
chunks  of  ey«  brows,  the  deep  sagacious  eyes, 
the  brawny  shoulders  This  Is  John  l! 
Lewis,  the  Welsh  coal  miner  who  founded 
the  modern  It  bor  movement. 

"There  would  be  no  unions  today  In  most 
production  Industries  i:  John  Lewis,  ever 
scornful  of  the  timid,  had  not  moved  his 
organiaers  from  the  coalfields  to  the  steel 
mills  •  •  •  and  set  up  the  Ck)mmlttee  for 
Industrial  Orijanlzatlon. 

"And  he  has  made  the  American  coal 
miner  one  of  the  best  paid,  best  cared  for 
workers  In  the  world.  John  Lewis,  too. 
brought  to  the  soot -strewn  mine  towns  of 
America  something  very  special  and  very  Im- 
portant. He  gave  the  miner  a  sense  of 
dignity  and  identity  Before  the  days  of 
John  L.  Lewis  back  In  those  towns  crouched 
among  the  mcun tains,  there  were  people  and 
miners.  In  fighting  for  the  miner,  he  gave 
them  pride  and  self-respect  and  human  dig- 
nity. This,  perhaps  was  his  greatest  gift  to 
his  fellow  men, 

"Personally.  John  L.  Lewis  Is  a  man  of 
great  modesty  and  charm.  He  can  pull  from 
the  pockets  of  his  mind,  and  rimible  out  in 
his  deep,  echoing  voice— with  iU  fine  shades 
of  emotion— lines  from  the  ancient  poets, 
philosophers,  luid  dramatists."  (Trls  Coffin! 
Washington  redlo  commenator  ) 
"Majesty  is  the  mark  of  John  L  Lewis. 
"In  his  40  years  of  labor  leadership  he  h.M 
commanded  more  Idolatry  and  more  hatred 
than  any  other  union  chief  In  the  country's 
history.  But  even  those  who  damned  him 
most  were  qu  ck  to  concede  that  he  was  a 
man  of  towering  personal  gifts  and  that  he 
used  them  extiavagantly.  He  made  his  loyal 
army  of  coalolggers  the  highest  paid  and 
most  adequately  Insured  group  of  Industrial 
workers  In  the  world;  he  stormed  the  bas- 
tions of  the  open  shop  In  the  mass-produc- 
tion Industrie!,  and  led  millions  of  workers 
in  steel,  automobiles,  and  other  fields  into 
union  ranks:  lie  built  a  pioneer  welfare  and 
pension  fund  that  became  a  model  of  in- 
dustry-financed social  security. 

"And  In  th>5  process  he  conducted  epic 
battles  with  Presidents,  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Industrie llsU.  and  virtually  every  other 


union  leader  who  came  to  power  in  his  life- 
time. He  was  not  a  man  who  believed  in 
speaking  softly  and  he  was  concenitally  un- 
able to  accept  second  place  to  anvone-^ven 
If  the  'anyone'  held  a  4 -year  lease  on  the 
White  House."      (The  New  York  Times  1 

"Away  from  the  public  view  he  is  affable 
kind,  and  surprisingly  gentle  A  smile- 
wreathed  face  replaces  his  well-known  stern 
visage  when  he  sits  down  and  relaxes  in  the 
privacy  of  his  office  or  a  hotel  room."  (Per- 
sonal and  Pertinent  in  the  Scranton  Times  1 
"We  are  not  so  naive  as  to  think  that  with 
his  resignation  •  •  •  the  voice  of  John  L. 
Lewis  will  be  stilled.  Can  you  dam  the 
thunder  of  Niagara  Palls?  Can  you  silence 
the  crushing  surf?  As  much  ask  an  eagle 
not  to  fly  as  to  expect  John  L.  to  keep  quiet. 
Good  luck  to  him."  (The  Plttsbiu-gh  Sun- 
Telegraph.) 

"More  than  any  other  man  •  •  •  it  l.<!  to 
John  L.  Lewis  that  the  flrit  75  \e:»rs  <..'.  US. 
labor  history  belong.  Described  bv  fx-Piesl- 
dent  Herbert  Hoover  as  "the  m.^t  able  man 
In  the  labor  world  snd  of  very  nuoerior  in- 
telligence." John  L  Lewis  lived  up  to  that 
billing,  whether  JouaUng  with  a  President 
of  the  United  States  or  trying  to  get  a  mine- 
o*ner  to  knuckle  under  •  •  •  ne-  never 
took  on  K  molehill  when  tii<;r  w:i-  .•,  tnuun- 
tnln   around"      (The   Biunlnf?i.    ■      n- wn  1 

"He  t.ook  his  stand  on  autonua.^n  withnit 
a  quibble;  he  U  for  It  «s  far  as  It  c»n  t  . 
made  to  go.  Latter-day  labor  le.'^rti'-'^  w.v 
younger  generstions.  have  been  ir.s,^  >  .,:- 
eyed  about  this  than  old  John  L  Lcw.^ 
(Baltimore  Sun  ) 

"Much  will  be  written  of  his  Jousting  with 
powerful  men.  But  the  real  storv  <  1  J.  hn 
Lewis  Is  the  story  of  how  he  leaves  M.e  (  ul 
indu.itry  He  saved  It  •  •  •  n  t'>  k  r  ur  uc 
to  do  this  Just  as  It  took  ccnuKP  m  tell 
U.S.  Presidents  not  to  bother  luin  ur  to  try 
to  mine  coal  with  bayonets.  And  so.  it 
took  courage  to  step  aside  when  the  work 
of  an  era  was  done.  It  took  the  courage  of 
a  giant.  John  L.  Lewis  Is  that  giant." 
(Labor  Columnist  Victor  Riesel.) 

"The  American  labor  movement  will  seem 
like  a  house  without  a  father."  (Evening 
Star.  Washington.  D.C  ) 

"Once  at  a  press  conference  ♦  »  •  Mr. 
Lewis  became  Impatient  with  the  laughing 
and  talking.  He  called  for  order  but  the 
noise  continued. 

"For  a  moment  he  forgot  his  platform 
manners.  'Cheese  If  he  barked  •  •  •  Then 
he  caufjht  himself.  Turning  to  reporters,  he 
said  soberly:  'That's  off  the  record  '  "  (Re- 
tired Scrlpps-Howard  Labor  Writer  Fred  Per- 
kins.) 

"He  is  a  man  of  strong  convictions  who 
has  never  compromised  his  principles  and 
who  has  never  hesitated  to  speak  out  force- 
fuUy  whenever  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  do  so. 
That  is  very  probably  the  reason  he  will  be 
missed  most.  Let  us  hope  in  retirement,  he 
still  on  occasion  gives  via  his  opinions  on 
matters  he  deems  important."  (The  Charles- 
ton (W.  Va.)   Gazette.) 

"Aiwa,  j  the  battler  In  public  and  in  be- 
half of  the  miners  he  called  the  mighty  host, 
John  L.  Lewis  is  also  renowned  for  his  court- 
ly attitude  around  ladles  and  his  loyalty  to 
those  he  served.  His  message  t/^mlght.  step- 
ping down,  credited  the  miners  t.liemselves 
for  the  great  gains  In  pay  and  welfare  and 
community  respect  that  they  have  won  and 
as  one  man.  the  miners  erased  their  own 
pronoun  to  write  In  for  the  reoird  and 
tribute;  'John  L.  Lewis.'"  (NBC  Commen- 
tator Merrill  Mueller.) 

"In  newsrooms  through  the  Nation,  tliis 
win  become  known  as  black  Tuesday,  for 
this  is  the  day  the  reporter  lost  his  best  and 
most  colorful  source  of  news.  You  know, 
even  John  L.  Lewis'  silence  was  majestic." 
I  NBC-TV  Commentator   Bryson  Rash  ) 

"There's  never  been  a  breath  of  scandal 
about    John   L     Lewis.      He    never    t..>>k    anv 


kickbacks  or  payola.  In  this  time  when  the 
Nations  morals  are  on  a  toboggan,  he  stood 
like  a  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  solid  and  oblivious 
to  all  attacks."  (Tlie  Bryan  (Ohio)  Times  ) 
"Through  the  late  Truman  and  the  Eisen- 
hower years.  Lewis  showed  labor  statesman- 
ship ol  the  highest  order."  (Time,  the 
weekly  news  magazine  ) 

"Lewis  was  a  tough  fighter,  but  he  was  ex- 
ceptionally intelligent.  t.X)  He  fought  his 
way  to  the  top  of  his  union,  secured  a  loyalty 
that  made  opposition  useless  and  then  used 
his  personal  power  to  injpnve  the  n  :nprs 
lot.  Whatever  the  United  Mine  Workers  are 
today,  they  were  made  that  wav  bv  John  L. 
Lewis."      (The  Detroit  News   1 

"Not  only  his  miners  but  also  the  members 
of  the  mass-production  unions  of  the  old  CIO 
in  auto,  steel,  and  rubber  industries  still  re- 
gard Lewis  as  the  man  who  battled  lor  and 
built    the    U.S.    labor    movement     •    •    • 

"Once  the  ogre  of  the  mmeownere  he  and 
the  mineowners  now  work  m  rltise  coopera- 
tion •  •  •  At  one  time  the  operators  never 
could  have  conceived  the  ci.ncrrn  the  sor- 
row, tliey  lelt  this  wetk  '  1  Du.Muess  Week  i 
"The  historic  Lewis  will  eniert:e  clcarlv  an 
a  leader  devoted  to  Uie  wrlfnre  oi  hus  nu.k 
and  file.  His  constant  objective  hn*  hern 
not  a  maximum  number  of  due*  pnyinn  union 
members,  but  opiuiuim  conditions  tor  the 
df-re:..'  ng  numbers  who  mine  c  .al    •    •    • 

b  A  is  Is  a  miner  und  the  son  ol  n  miner, 
!  ':'.  :i  nr.ner  whn  tln^  creamed  thr.t  minerii' 
V  !.s  n.iklit  woilt  at  (tiicr  tradei"  and  pn.- 
I'.vN!  ;  ■•■  :,biivc  ground  Hr  has  done  much 
t  Ui:  kr  this  dream  coma  true  In  doing  so 
he  has  deserved  well  not  rnlr  of  his  union 
but  of  his  indtMtry  and  his  cuvuitry  also." 
(Chicago  Trilnine.1 

"May  the  rest  of  your  voyage  be  smooth, 
John"      I  West  Coast  Sailors  1 

"We  recog:  ize  with  gratitude  the  inspira- 
tion and  leanersl-.ip  you  provided  for  all  of 
us."  (Joseph  Curran,  president,  National 
Maritime  Union.) 

"John  L.  Lewis  made  labor  history." 
(Flint   (Mich.)    Weekly  Review  . 

"Lewis  Is  the  real  sire  of  America's  In- 
dustrial unions  and  was  founder  and  finan- 
cial backer  of  the  old  CIO  Certainly  all 
such  workers,  especially  his  own  coal  miners, 
owe  a  lot  to  this  dynamic,  realistic,  com- 
pletely fearless  man."  (St.  Louis  Labor 
Tribune.) 

"Notxxly  could  agree  at  all  times  with 
John  L.  Lewis.  Possibly  he  made  some  mis- 
takes. Any  man  as  dynamic  as  he  is  cannot 
stop  at  every  twist  and  turn  to  make  sure 
that  he  has  made  no  little  mistake  along  the 
road.  But  in  the  larger  sense  he  was  always 
right  because  he  always  made  the  fight  that 
had  to  be  made.  What  a  monument  that  is 
to  any  man."  (The  Eve  Opener.  Local  45, 
UAW  ) 

"What  a  record  he  has  made  of  service  to 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  miners  and  all  or- 
ganized lat>or  and  to  the  cause  of  rock- 
founded  democracy,  democracy  founded  on 
the  right  of  workers  to  organize  and  improve 
their  conditions  and  their  standards,  their 
hopes  and  their  economic  security"  (R  D. 
Cramer,  editor.  Minneapolis  Labor  Review  ) 
"Tlie  greatest  of  them  all  •  •  ♦.  There'll 
never  be  another  one  like  him."  (New  Jer- 
sey Labor  Herald   1 

"Mankind  is  the  better  b€-cau.<;e  of  John 
L  Lewis"  (The  New  Era  Unr.ed  Labor 
Council  of  Reading  and  Berks  Countv,  Pa,, 
AFL  -CIO  ) 

"John  L,  Lfwis  has  been  an  irritant  to 
Presidents,  employers  pcihticlans,  other  labor 
leaders,  editors  (including  the  writers  for 
labor  publications  who  could  never  matcli 
his  niarvelous  gift  with  words  1 .  the  courts, 
and  at  times  he  has  annoyed  the  American 
people  Nevertiicless.  we  hope  he  emerges 
from  his  'retirement'  often  enough  to  give 
us  a  view  of  his  nonconforming  personahty 
and    the    scund    of    his    stirring    voice.     And 
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knowing  John  L.  Lewis,  we're  Rfisured  th&t 
he'll  cboose  to  be  beard  and  seen. "  (Fed- 
eration News,  Cliicago  Federation  of  Labor  ) 
"Let  blm  retire.  He  has  been  one  of  the 
great  labor  leaders  at  the  century  and  he  has 
earned  some  rest.  But  let  him  keep  on 
talking.  •  •  •  In  the  use  of  the  mother 
tongne  there  Is  no  one  anywhere  near  his 
grandeur."     (Times,  Bayonne,  NJ  ) 

"One  of  the  last  of  the  great  Individualists. 
he  battled  for  the  economic  advancement  of 
workers  with  skill,  courage,  and  endurance. 
and  he  has  left  an  Imprint  on  this  coun- 
try which  will  last  for  a  long  time  to  come." 
(Journal-Every  ETvening,  Wilmington.  Del.) 

"Certainly,  but  for  him  and  his  kind. 
oommunUm  might  well  have  abeorbed  the 
United  States  in  years  gone  by.  There  Is  no 
question  but  that  his  role  In  our  free  enter- 
prise system  prevented  American  working 
men  and  women  from  turning  to  godless 
communism  for  solution  to  their  plight,  and 
provided  hope  to  labor  the  world  over  for  a 
brighter  future.  •  •  •  The  world  U  richer. 
democracy  Is  stronger  for  his  having  passed 
otir  way."  (Fred  W.  Lulgart.  Jr.,  In  the 
Hazard  (Sy  )  Herald.) 

"John  L.  Lewis  made  a  major  contribution 
to  organized  labor.  •  •  •  He  Is  a  man  of 
courage  and  tenacity.  And  even  his  enemies 
have  never  accused  him  of  corruption." 
(Houston  (Tex.)  Post.) 

"If  It  is  too  early  to  count  the  old  champ 
out.  It  Is  also  too  soon  to  try  to  assess 
fully  the  force  of  a  personal  militancy  un- 
stu-pttssed  at  the  tipple,  the  bargaining  table. 
and  amid  the  tiers  of  tycoons."  (Tennes- 
sean,  Nashville.  Tenn.) 

"Whether  one  agrees  with  what  he  has 
done  or  not.  one  must  agree  that  what  he 
did.  he  did  well."  (Banner.  Nashville,  Tenn  ) 
"Lewis  says  he  will  ask  the  UMW  to  give 
him  an  honorable  discharge.  He  certainly 
has  earned  one.  For  no  matter  what  fa'ilts 
he  may  have,  the  labor  movement  ml^ht 
never  have  done  so  well  without  his  leader- 
ship."    (Tribune,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  ) 

"What  Mr.  Lewis  has  done  In  recent  years 
!a  to  make  a  smaller  number  of  mines  and 
miners  more  efficient  and  thtis  keep  the  in- 
dustry on  the  best  possible  footing.  The 
price  of  coal  has  actually  been  reduced  while 
the  miners  have  been  getting  their  Increased 
benefits.-  (Transcript.  North  Adams,  Mass.) 
"He  kept  his  word.  Once  he  pledged  hln-.- 
self  and  his  men  to  a  contract  or  an  agree- 
ment, he  honored  the  pledge  and  saw  to  It 
that  his  men  did  also.  •  •  •  More  often 
than  not  there  was  sound  reason  for  his 
candor."     (Press,  Mlddletown.  Conn.) 

"John  L.  Lewis  •  •  •  who  for  years  had 
struck  terror  at  the  bargaining  table  •  •  • 
had  become  the  chief  architect  of  survival 
of  an  Industry   •   •    •. 

"One  wonders  what  Lewis  would  have 
done,  knowing  how  he  championed  mechani- 
zation and  efficiency  in  the  coal  mines  about 
the  same  Issue  that  now  divides  the  steel 
Industry.     (Item.  Clinton.  Mass  ) 

"We  are  losing  what  can  lU  be  afforded 

one  of  the  last  of  the  oldthne,  heil-ralslng 
individualists  to  survive  into  an  era  of  unl- 
fc«:mlsm  and  goody -goodism. 

"He  has  told  off  the  whole  Republican 
Party,  the  whole  Democratic  Party,  several 
Preeldents  of  the  United  States,  hundreds  .f 
coal  mine  managers,  and  a  dozen  other  la- 
bor leaders  including  Samuel  Gompers.  Wil- 
liam Green,  William  Hutcheson.  and  Phiiilp 
Murray. 

"He  never  hesitated  to  denounce  anything 
or  anybody,  including  the  courts.  But— and 
this  is  the  whole  point — he  never  did  it  out 
of  littleness  oc  8pit«.  And  he  never  acted 
at  all  except  in  behalf  of  what  used  to  be 
XXi»  moet  tragicaUy  depressed  men  in  the 
world,  the  coal  miners. 

"In  every  waking  moment  for  40  years 
he  looked  after  hiM  people.  He  xiever.  never 
let  them  down. 
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There  never  was  a  better  coal  salesman 
than  old  John  L. 

"■John  L.  was  one  self-made  man  who.  in 
the  big  things,  did  an  excellent  Job  ot  It. 

"3e  never  wrote  solemn  manifestoes  abi-iut 
the  real  meaning  of  Indian  neutralism.  But 
he  sure  did  try  to  decide  what  should  be 
done  about  pay  and  working  conditions  In 
the  coalpits. 

Ae  became  one  of  the  only  true  arlstoc- 
racj — those  who  dnn't  for  any  reason  hit 
peoole  who  are  smal.er  than  they  are  •  •  •. 
■  v'Dhn  L  was  a  kind  of  minor  and  rough- 
dlar.nond  Churchill  •  •  •  grand  of  manner. 
pur;>le.  sometimes.  'A  language,  but  devoted 
alwuys  to  those  who  trusted  him  '  i  Wash- 
ington   columnist    Wiiiiam   S    White  » 

"The  verdict  must  be  tliat  Lewis  was  a 
mac  who  did  his  work  well  and  maintained 
the  nulltancy  essential  to  Improve  the  let 
of  en  underprivileged  group  of  Amerlc:iT.s 
and  oecome  a  legend  In  the  process."  (Fres- 
no I  Calif  1  Boe  ) 

"None  exactiv  can  take  his  place.  He's  the 
only  one  of  his  kind. 

"r  egard'.ess  of  title,  whenever  miners 
gather.  It  must  be  said  of  John  L..  as  it  Was 
of  Rob  Roy  MacOregor:  "Where  he  sits  there 
is  the  head  of  the  table.'  "  (News-Call  Bulle- 
tin.  San  Francisco  ) 

"\"en  who  once  ciiiled  Lewis  a  saboteur  of 
the  coat  Indu.stry  and  the  be.«t  salesman  for 
oil  and  gas  ■  today  admit  with  .srme  reluc- 
tanc<!  that  he  has  been  far  ahead  nt  most 
othe:-  labor  leaders  In  his  philosophy  and  his 
accorapilshments."  (The  Advertiser.  Hunt- 
IngtLn,  W.  Va.) 

"Once  •  •  •  sTimebody  STiggested  that 
John  L.  would  m.ike  a  wonderful  Secretary 
of  St  ite.  He  would  have,  too  Imagine  him 
bangng  that  big  fist  on  a  desk,  and  telling 
those  furrlners  where  to  head  In.  Too  bad 
they  never  ^ave  him  the  Job — isn't  It?" 
(Sentinel.  Wdterville.  Maine  i 

"W.Ten  'Mr  Evebrows'  •  •  •  walks  off  the 
stage  •  •  •  he  win  leave  with  hf^d  unbr)wed. 
one  of  labor's  great."  i  Independent,  South- 
brldff?.  Mass  \ 

"His  own  miners  worship  him.  as  well  they 
shoull.  Oi.ce  they  were  ami.ng  the  poorest 
paid  and  most  dangerously  emploved  of 
Amercan  workmen  Now  they  walk  with 
the  ailstocrats  of  lab<3r."  (Journal.  Merlden, 
Conn  ) 

"Hlst-ory  will  Inevitably  record  that  he 
playe<i  a  maj  :>r  part  In  the  shaping  of  Amer- 
ica SLi  we  know  it  today."  (Herald,  New 
Britain.  Conn  i 

"Tl-.e  honesty  and  the  dedication  always 
shone  through.  It  shines  even  brighter  to- 
day, when  t'Kj  many  lalxjr  letvders  have  re- 
placed the  crusading  slogans  of  a  generation 
ago  w.th  a  plaintive,  'What's  in  It  for  me?'  " 
(Berk.ihlre  Eagle.  Plttsfleld.  Mass.  i 

"An  era  of  labor  la  passing  Winner  or 
l(3ser,  angel  or  .sinner.  John  L.  Lewis  was  no 
hoUo^'  man.  Like  him  or  not,  he  stood  for 
Vigor,  which  is  a  commodity  with  which  we 
shall  never  be  oversupplied."  (Press-Herald, 
PortU-id.  Maine  ) 

"He  spoke  like  a  combination  of  Job  and 
Jeremiah.  •  •  •  This  was  no  act.  Mr.  Lewis 
was  a  sincere,  zealous,  ardent,  champion  of 
labc«-.  He  was  a  genius  at  persuasion.  It 
waa  no  easy  Job  to  build  Uie  CIO  frt^m  the 
discordant  labor  groups  that  were  Its  first 
membtrs.  He  had  an  immense  reservoir  of 
moral  courage."  (Times.  Hartford,  Conn.) 
"He  aas  never  been  the  kind  of  lab.ir  lead«- 
who  would  fall  back  on  the  fifth  amendment 
when  called  up^jn  to  tesUfy.  On  the  con- 
trary, .lis  expositions  carried  a  thunder  and 
an  honesty  that  became  a  conspicuous  f^rce 
in  the  field  where  he  labored.  •  •  •  One 
had  to  respect  him."  (Telegram,  Worcester. 
Mass. ) 

"'To  the  generations  which  knew  the 
thunder  of  his  gravelly  voice  and  the  power 
of  his  name,  he  ranks  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  figurea  of  our  tlmcB."  (Biilletia, 
Provldonce.  R  I.) 
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"'I  have  not  always  had  the  warmest  feel- 
ings for  John  L  Lewis  •  •  •  but  •  •  •  one 
•  •  •  realizes  that  •  •  •  he  did  a  magnif- 
icent Job  ■■      (Eleanor  Roosevelt) 

"There  were  times  when  Lewis'  tactics 
frightened  the  Nation.  But.  despite  strikes 
and  shutdowns  during  the  war,  production 
was  ne%er  all'jwed  to  stop.  Mr  Lewis  was 
annoying  and  aggravating,  but  he  wa.s  rui 
American  and  a  patriot."  (Advocate,  Stam- 
ford. Conn  ) 

"Labor's  practical  man.  John  L  Lewis.  Is 
about  to  step  down."  (Times.  Pawtucket- 
Central  Falls.  RI.) 

He  talked  about  the  miners  the  way  Her- 
cules m.lght  have  talked  about  the  club  he 
carried  on  his  shouldei ."  (Murray  Kempton 
In  the  New  York  Post  ) 

■  He  told  a  rank-and-file  UMW  meeting 
during  a  contract  crisis 

■'  I  have  never  faltered  or  failed  to  present 
the  cause  or  plead  the  case  of  the  mine- 
workers  of  this  country.  I  have  pleaded  your 
case  from  the  pulpit  and  the  public  plat- 
form: In  Joint  conference  with  the  operators 
of  this  country,  before  the  bar  of  St.tte  legis- 
latures; in  the  councils  of  the  President's 
Cabinet;  and  In  the  public  press  of  this 
Nation — not  In  quavering  tones  of  a  feeble 
mendicant  asking  alms,  but  In  the  thunder- 
ing voice  of  the  captain  of  a  mighty  host, 
demanding  the  rights  to  which  freemen  are 
entitled.' 

"He  liked  to  speak  that  way."  (Edward 
Kosner  Ln  the  New  York  Post  ) 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  Join  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Penn-syl- 
vania  [Mr.  FY.00DI,  in  drawing  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Thomas  Kennedy  takes 
over  the  leadership  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  today.  I  .served  as 
a  member  of  the  State  senate  in  Penn- 
sylvania when  Tom  Kennedy  was  the 
Lieutenant  (jovemor  of  that  great  State. 
He  ha.s  always  been  a  man  who  under- 
stood the  problems  not  alone  of  labor 
and  of  industry  but  of  all  the  people  of 
this  creat  Nation.  I  predict  for  him  a 
great  and  succe&sful  career  as  president 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers. 


INTERNATIONAL  IMMORALITY 

Mr  MULTER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  as^k 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou5p 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPE.AfCER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  allude 
agam  to  the  state  of  the  Union  message 
of  our  President.  He  said,  among 
other  things,  after  talking  about  "a 
storm  of  semantic  disorders."  that  "we 
must  live  by  what  we  say."  I  say  amen 
to  that. 

I  ask.  When  will  we  start? 

Our  Nation  can  be  looked  upon  as  a 
moral  nation  as  long  a.s  we  not  only  talk 
morals  but  act  morally.  One  of  the 
most  immoral  things  that  has  been  done 
by  our  Department  of  State  In  many  a 
day  is  its  approval  of  the  World  Bank 
loan  for  the  miprovement  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  That  is  no  different  than  saying 
we  condemn  tlie  theft  but  that  we  will 
receive  the  stolen  goods. 

Here  is  a  nation  under  a  dictator  that 
has  no  re.spect  for  its  obligations — a  na- 
tion that  is  constantly  violating  its 
treaty  and  convention  obligations,  and 
yet  we  condone  it. 


'What  is  wor.«;e.  t*e  My,  "We  will  lend 
you  money  with  whfchtO  carr\"  on  your 
violations." 

No  loan  should  be  made  to  a  morally 
irresponsible  borrower.  Moral  iirespon- 
sibility  IS  irrefutably  established  wiieii  a 
nation  unilaterally  disregards  its  treaty 
or  convention  obligations  or  otherwise 
violates  such  treaty  or  convention  obh- 
gations. 

This  rule  should  apply  with  equal 
force  to  acts  of  confiscation,  expropria- 
tion, and  the  like 

The  seizure  of  the  Siie^  Canal  was  as 
vicious  and  violent  a  violation  of  treaty 
obligations  at  is  imaginable. 

The  subse(;uent  unilateral  misinter- 
pretation by  I'Zpypt  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic  of  tlu'  clear  language  requiring 
free  inteiTiati^nal  transit  of  the  canal  i.s 
inexcusable  'I  he  continued  seizure  of 
ships  and  car  ?oe«;  and  ihr  detention  and 
harassment  of  new  memoers  by  the 
United  Arab  Republic  cannot  be  too 
strongly  cond'^mned.  The  granting  of  a 
loan  by  the  World  Bank  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  fur  use  on  tlie  Suez  Canal 
and  the  approval  of  the  granting  of  such 
loan  by  the  U.S.  Government  !.'>  an  un- 
moral condonation  of  those  illegal  and 
immoral  acts. 

All  of  this  f-dds  up  to  legal  precedent 
to  su-stain  thr>  illegal  demands  of  the 
Panamanians  with  icleience  to  the 
Panama  Canal. 


MILITARY  PERS<:)NNEL  .ABROAD 
SHOULD  BE  PROTECTED  BY  AMER- 
ICAN   JUSTICE 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  wa.<:  nf>  objection. 

Mr  POFF.  I^r  Speaker  I  understand 
that  Capt  John  W  McEnery.  of 
Cheyenne.  WyD ,  has  been  relieved  of 
duty  by  the  UP  Army,  apparently  at  the 
insistence  of  tne  Department  of  State 
The  penalty  was  imposed  because  the 
captain  ordeied  two  sergeants  to  shave 
the  heads  of  Korean  prostitutes  who 
broke  and  ente-ed  a  military-  reservation 
in  South  Korea. 

I  would  like  to  direct  some  questions 
to  the  Army  a. id  State  Department. 

First.  Is  it  true  that  for  .some  time 
pnor  to  this  ircident  there  had  been  a 
history  of  prostitutes  cutting  the  wire 
fences  and  otherwise  unlawfully  invad- 
ing the  military  compound'' 

Second.  Is  it  true  that  these  prosti- 
tutes had  been  -epeatedly  warned  to  stay 
off  the  reservation? 

Third  Is  it  fue  that  there  has  been  a 
high  incidence  of  venereal  disease  on  the 
post? 

Fourth.  I,-;  It  true  that  no  phy.sical  in- 
jury was  inflicted  upon  the  prostitutes? 

Pifth  Is  It  trie  that  American  .service- 
men involuntarily  stationed  abroad  and 
their  mothers,  .'iisters,  wives,  and  sweet- 
hearts at  hom(  still  have  the  ripht  to 
expect  basic  protection  from  their  Gov- 
ernment against  the  depredations  of 
diseased  harlot;,  narcotics  pushers,  and 
other  criminal  predators? 


Sixth  Is  u  true  today  that,  to  appease 
the  wounded  vanity  of  a  foreign  nation 
which  American  blood  helped  to  liber- 
ate, America  will  forsake  American  .jus- 
tice and  penalize  an  American  officer 
who  has  done  his  duty  to  his  counin.- 
aiid  those  entrusted  to  his  command  and 
protection' 


PROTECTION    OF   MILITARY 
PEFISONNEL 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanmious  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  Hou.se  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michicran'' 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  ;n  view  of  what  the  gentleman 
who  just  left  the  well  of  the  House  said, 
let  me  say.  I  read  the  account  of  the 
incident  to  which  reference  was  made 
I  have  one  grandson,  an  officer  in  the 
Na\T  I  have  a  son  who  was  in  the 
Navy  Last  Saturday,  another  grand- 
son, as  fine  a  young  man  as  ever  lived. 
who  was  just  married,  took  ship  to  serve 
as  a  private  in  Gei-many  What  I  want 
to  know  is:  Do  you  mean  to  tell  us  that, 
under  the  policy  of  the  Aimy  and  the 
Department  of  Stat-e.  prostitutes  can  go 
into  the  quarters  of  these  young  men 
we  send  overseas — can  go  into  the  quar- 
ters of  our  men — crawl  m  bed  with  them 
and,  if  the  prostitutes  are  caught  and 
punished,  the  Army  demotes  the  officer 
who  inflicted  the  punishment?  Is  that 
it? 

POFF.     If    the    gentleman    will 
I    cannot   say    that    that    is    the 
generally  but  that  is  what  hap- 
on  thus  occasion. 
HOFFMAN    of    Michigan.     The 
the     mothers — yes     and     every 
individual — would  like  to   know 
tlie  overall  policy. 

Is  the  young  man,  into  whose  bunk  the 
prostitute  crawls,  to  get  out  of  it.  or  crawl 
under  if  Is  that  policy  an  e.ssential 
part  of  our  program  to  keep  free  na- 
tions, the  free  people  of  the  world?  If 
it  is,  we  belter  "go  home  Yanks." 


Mr. 
yield, 
policy 
pened 

Mr. 
wives, 
decent 


WATKR  SHORTAGE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona  Mr  Speak- 
er, a  bill  is  being  introduced  today  by 
me  and  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  this 
House  to  which  I  would  like  to  draw 
attention.  It  is  a  bill  to  permit  cities  and 
towTis  in  ail  sections  of  the  country  where 
needed  to  supplement  their  dwindling 
supplies  of  natural  fresh  water  with 
water  converted  to  fresh  from  sea  or 
brackish  sources. 

For  many  years  we  have  known  that 
fresh-water  supplies  are  limited  for  com- 
munities In  the  East  and  Midwest  as  well 
as  the  West.  Many  have  been,  and  are, 
facing  critical  shortages.  Supplies  are 
already  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands 
of  our  growing  municipal,  industrial,  and 
agricultural  requirements.  With  an  ex- 
panding population  we  are  faced  with 


serious  shortages  unless  the  conversion 
of  brackish  and  sea  water  can  be  speeded 
up  and  made  economically  feasible. 

Last  year  a  small  California  com- 
munity. Coahnga,  made  U  S  history  bv 
becoming  the  first  city  in  the  Nation  to 
obtain  Its  municipal  water  supplies  by 
converting  salt-contaminated  under- 
ground water  to  fresh.  This  converted 
brackish  water  is  relatively  expens;  .e.  It 
costs  the  citizens  of  Coalmpa  $1  45  per 
thousand  gallons,  but  it  eliminated  the 
necessity  of  hauling  in  water  at  a  cost  of 
$9  35  per  thousand  gallons. 

Coalinpa  is  not  an  isolated  example  of 
the  problem  many  of  our  c:t;;^s  now  face. 
Clear  evidence  of  the  prownig  shortages 
that  confront  us  is  supplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  applications  received  by  the  Office 
of  Saline  Water  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  from  cities  and  communities 
seeking  to  have  one  of  the  five  authorized 
saline  water  conversion  demonstration 
plants  located  in  their  area. 

Over  200  site  applications  were  re- 
ceived from  32  cities  and  communities 
in  the  50  States  of  the  Union.  Most  of 
these  cities  are  seeking  one  of  the  de- 
monstration plants  because  they  arc 
almost  desperate  for  additional  supplies 
of  fresh  water,  and  for  many,  converted 
sea  or  brackish  water  will  be  the  most 
reliable  and  economical  new  source  of 
supply. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  is  de- 
signed to  assist  cities  and  communities 
to  solve  their  water  supply  problems  by 
providing  for  a  Grovernment  loan  to  fi- 
nance the  design  and  construction  of  a 
sea  or  brackish  water  conversion  plant. 
Tl\e  only  cour.se  of  action  now  open 
to  mo.st  cities  and  communities  that  now 
plan  to  purchase  the  necessary  conver- 
.sion  equipment  to  provide  "this  new 
source  of  water  is  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  through  a  general  obligation  or 
re\enue  bond  issue.  These  bonds  will 
undoubtedly  bear  a  high  interest  rate 
which  would  increase  substantially  the 
cost  of  the  product  water.  The  citizens 
of  the  cities  and  communities  that  have 
no  other  choice  but  to  turn  to  converted 
sea  or  brackish  water  as  their  source  of 
supply  are  certainly  entitled  to  obtain 
that  water  at  the  lowest  ix>ssible  cost. 
By  pro\iding  a  Government  loan  to 
finance  these  necessary  projects,  we  will 
assure  a  reasonable  interest  rate,  which 
in  turn,  will  lower  the  rate  the  city  must 
charge  its  customers  for  this  necessaiy 
commodity. 

The  bill  permits  any  State,  territory, 
posses.sion.  political  subdinsion  thereof, 
or  publicly  ou-ned  public  utility  organiza- 
tion to  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  a  loan  to  finance  the  design 
and  coristruction  of  a  sea  water  or 
brackish  water  conversion  plant  The 
loan  may  not  exceed  90  percent  of  the 
cost  of  design  and  construction — exclud- 
ing land  and  water  costs — or  $1  million, 
whichever  is  smaller. 

If  the  Secretary  findj  that  the  con- 
struction is  feasible  and  that  the  loan 
would  be  a  reasonable  risk,  he  may  ap- 
prove the  application  and  transmit  it  to 
Congress.  If  Congress  approves  the  ap- 
plication by  resolution  within  60  days,  an 
appropriation  may  be  requested  and  if 
the  appropriation  is  made  the  loan  may 
be  completed. 
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Congress  would  thus  have  ample  op» 
portunity  to  pass  on  the  operation  of  the 
program.  This  bill  offers  no  blank  check 
arrangement  by  which  tax  money  could 
be  channeled  Into  useless  or  unfeasible 
projects.  It  would  make  possible  the 
use  of  the  national  credit  by  States  and 
communities  to  get  started  on  doing 
something  about  their  water  problems 
before  we  are  faced  with  real  emer- 
gencies. 

I  would  much  rather  use  the  Federal 
credit  this  way  than  wait  until  we  are 
faced  with  emergencies  calling  for  crash 
programs  and  large  outlays  of  Federal 
money. 

The  loan  must  be  repaid  in  40  years, 
with  interest  at  a  rate  that  is  f^xed  by 
estimating  the  average  annual  yield  on 
Ooyemment  obligations  with  a  15  year  or 
longer  maturity  date 

The  bill  also  permits  the  Secretary  to 
contract  with  the  borrower  for  the  use 
of  the  borrower's  plant  facilities  for  fur- 
ther research  and  demonstration,  and 
reasonable  compensation  for  such  u.se 
may  be  made  by  a  credit  on  the  bor- 
rower's loan. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  thp 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  would  like  to  .'^av  that 
my  colleague  has  performed  a  distinct 
service  in  drafting  this  lesi.<;larion  and 
I  am  happy  to  join  with  him  as  co- 
sponsor. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona  I  ".hank  the 
gentleman,  who  is  one  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  who  has  introduced  thi.s 
bill. 


LABOR  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan fMr.  HorrMAN]  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Speaker — 

Though  the  mlllg  of  Ood  grind  «lowly. 
yet  they  ^nd  exceeding  small 

To  me  that  sentence  carries  both  a 
warning  and  a  promise. 

A  warning  and  a  promise  that  Justice 
and  ptmishment  will  overtake  the 
wrongdoer. 

An  impllad  promUe  that  he  who  perne- 
?«•••  when  his  cause  u  just,  will  uUl- 
in«t«lf  sticceed. 

I  not*  th«  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr 
OaoMl  is  lietening,  and  I  hope  he  will 
take  courage,  for  he  certainly  has  been 
doing  his  best  to  bring  about  some  econ- 
omy in  our  Federal  Oovemment,  but  has 
often  been  discouraged.  However,  in  the 
end  I  know  he  will  come  out  all  right  for 
he  Is  on  the  right  track.  It  may  be  he 
will  not  see  his  victory  until  after  we 
are  broke,  but  he  will  get  there  in  the 
end. 

Last  year  we  passed  a  so-called  re- 
medial labor  bill.  That  bill  was  helpful 
to  the  union  man,  but  it  did  not  cure 
the  basic  evil. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  our  peo- 
ple will  become  aware  of  what  has  hap- 
pened and  what  is  now  going  on.  There 
is  no  question  about  what  they  want. 
They   want   some   of    the   existmg   evils 


abolished.  The  bill  we  passed  last  year 
did  not  do  the  Job.  because  we  either  did 
not  huve  the  courage  or  the  Inclination — 
whichever  It  was — to  do  what  we  knew 
we  should  do. 

This  reference  is  to  the  failure  of  the 
Congress  to  insist  that  the  Department 
of  Ju.'.tice  enforce  legislation  which  will 
protect  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
5th  and  the  14th  amendments. 

I  am  talking  now  about  that  provision 
in  those  two  amendments:  or.e  which  ap- 
plies to  the  Federal  Ctovernment,  and  the 
other  to  the  State  governments,  which 
guarajitees  that  the  individual  .shall  have 
the  right  to  enjoy  his  own  property, 
that  it  shall  not  be  taken  from  him  with- 
out due  process  of  law — just  compensa- 
tion. And  to  substantiate  the  claim  that 
the  bf  SIC  evils  which  existed  then,  that 
IS,  when  we  wrote  liie  Landrum-Giiffin 
bill,  exist  now 

I  refer  to  the  strike  not  so  long  ago  in 
Wisconsin. 

I  ta  ked  with  .some  of  the  repre.senta- 
tives  from  Wisconsin.  They  say  this 
.s%«terrent  is  correct,  and  it  is  worthwhile 
ihinking  ab  .ut  at  least.  Permit  me  to 
sumrn  iiize  the  prps.-,  .story 
Two    Kindred    Strikers    Fight    Police,    Hip 

UNIKjHMS 

NsTNKti.  Wis,  January  8.  1960 — Two 
poIlcerr.en  were  injured  and  several  others 
*-ere  knocked  down  and  their  uniforms 
ripped  Friday  in  a  melee  wUh  200  to  300 
stfiliers 

«  •  •  •  • 

Further  cla.shes  Aere  foreshntlwHl  when 
nine  scikers'  wives  marched  on  the  city  hall 
to  protest  police  aid  to  the  non.strlkers  and 
asserted  they  would  have  their  families  In 
the  picket  line  tomorrow. 

•  •  •  •  • 

PIN    POLICEMEN    T(5    GRiJt'ND 

.*i3    the   nonstrlkers   marched    between    the 
two  thin   lines  of  policemen,   the  mob  clDeed 
!n    Oil    -hem    from    both    sides       Groups    of 
policeman  were  Isolated   from  the  others. 
POLICE   cJirrr   stilp    t-scd    Tr^R   ga."!    to    rf-stt-e 

POLICIMrN      DEP'-TY     SHtRirr    HORPITAI  IZED 

Chief  .St.lp  flred  a  tear  gAA  cv'.mder  t  ■  dl!!- 
perse  the  crowd  he  «a:d  and  to  prev^ri'  m- 
J\iry  to  the  belea^ured  pollfemeti  It  wa/i 
•omethi  ig  I  had  Ui  do  b«cau.*e  the  rr^wd 
WM  getting  out  of  control,"  he  nald 

•  •  •  •  » 

D«pijty  flh^rlff  Wilbur  rullur  Jft  of  rxh- 
ktmh.  HJK)  wu  ho«pii«llz#0  He  »tifTi»r*d 
burn*  »tuJ  'ithmr  efTectu  trtim  the  tear  (»« 
A  •irl)i«r  KuM«l!  TolUrd  wm  i*Ken  to  the 
hoepital  in  the  b«li«f  »  rib  tiiui  been  broken 
but  he  w«e  rele«4Mid  when  rui  injury  wee 
faund 

Pirlni  of  the  tear  gee  broke  up  the  melee 
»nd  the  n.^netrUtere  then  entered  the  pUnt 

roi.b.CU«M    BKKAKn      <-KEeT    IMJt'BIKe TAKEM 

TO    HoePrTAL 

Pollc«men  Durward  Breaker.  36.  of  Neenah. 
Incurred  cheet  Injurlee  when  the  etrlkere 
piled  on  him  He  wae  taken  to  Theda  Clark 
hospital  where  It  wae  said  hU  condition  may 
be  serlooa  and  that  he  may  have  suffered  a 
heart  attack 

•  •  •  •  , 

OmCLALS    DC)    THEIR    DCTT 

"The  right  to  strike  doesn't  Include  the 
right  to  gather  In  maaaee,-  Mayor  Chester 
S  Bell  told  the  delegation  "If  the  strikers 
had  conaned  themaelves  to  picketing,  there 
wjuld  hive  been  no  violence.  They  have  the 
right  to  strike  but  not  the  right  to  prevent 
others  from  entering  the  plant." 


"It  is  the  Job  of  police  to  protect  non- 
strikers  as  well  as  others,"  Chief  StUp  said. 
"The  '.aw  says  we  mu.'it   ' 

"We  win  protect  everyone's  right  to  strike." 
eald  City  Attorney  Charles  Schaller.  "If  there 
was  a  congreg;\tlon  of  men  led  by  the  man- 
agement, we  would  have  Ui  do  the  same 
thing  " 

Permit  me  now  to  refer  to  the  strike 
at  Hiijh  Point,  N  C  and  to  quote  ex- 
cerpts from  the  pre.sa  This  is  the  cap- 
tion, "Police  Alert  as  Violence  Flares": 

High  Point  NC  December  31,  igso  — 
-ShMtgii;;  ambushes,  dynamitlngs.  rock  throw- 
i:.ii,  flrpb'.nibs  and  old -fivshioned  assault 
are  features  of  the  Tenmat^rn'  strike  at  the 
;  "-(i.  terminal  of  Bottom.^-Flske  Trucking 
o        an'!   ^1'    'prmlnals  In  Charlotte,  NC.  and 

•  •  •  •  • 

TTie  latest  In  a  chain  '  f  violence  occvirred 
the  night  of  December  ^2  when  someone 
hurled  a  stick  of  dyiianote  from  a  passing 
automobile. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  dynamiting  was  the  first  act  of  violence 

at  the  firm  since  December  10  when  the 
home  of  a  nonstrlklng  driver  was  peppered 
with  buckshot  and  a  picture  window  bla.sted 
In  At  the  same  time  a  driver  was  slKrhtly 
Injured  In  a  shotgun  roadside  ambush  while 
driving  a  Bottoms-Flske  tru<  k  between  Slier 
City  and  Randleman 

THE     JUDGE     RZLXASKD     13     TFAMSTKR.S     IjCtfAl^, 
LNCLtTDINC  3  a  I 

Local  391  has  been  under  a  trusteeship  for 
9  years  A  segment  of  the  local,  which 
charge*  abuse  of  members,  waste  of  moneys, 
and  conspiracy  to  prevent  an  election.  U 
seeking  to  oust  present  ofHcers  and  the  sec- 
retary. Lloyd  Hugglns.  D  S  Wlllard.  local 
391  president,  esUmates  the  local  will  be  self- 
governing  by  March.  It  has  about  3.600 
members,  according  to  the  local,  scattered 
from  North  WUkesboro  to  the  North  Caro- 
lina coast 

Tho.se  two  reference.s  show  that,  not 
wlth.standing  the  new  levjislation.  union 
goons  kf'ep  on  destroying  property  and 
beating  up  individuals 

Then,  to  bring  it  directly  to  your  at- 
tention, permit  me  to  quote  an  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  January 
12   la.st 

What's  New  Wmt  the  Oooms 

We  think  It  meTit./>rlous  that  the  mayor. 
p<>iu-K  rhlff  (ity  attorney  the  email  p<jUc« 
f  /rr«Mi  ,f  two  Wi*for..,in  urwn*.  and  the  Win- 
r.-btiK  ,  County  ahiriff  •  police  did  tb#lT  beet 
t/p  fiinir.iaiii  |«w  •ful  order  the  other  day 
»h*n  n  -ouple  of  hundred  etrlk^re  put  on  * 
pitrhiMi  hiifM*  at  th»  gMte*  (yi  the  Neenah 
foundry  Co    Kt  Nrenah    Wis 

Hn-  futtiumb»r«>d  fwjlice  euetaln«d  rough 
hatulMn/  but  thry  held  their  ground  and 
wound  up  In  command  while  nonetrlkere 
wh  >M  entry  into  the  plant  the  goooe  toufht 
to    prohibit     were    able    to    go    to    work. 

Even  mure  c<^minendable  than  the  cour- 
age of  the  law  enfc^cement  a^enclae  were 
the  declarations  omciaU  made  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  a<?ted  When  a  dele- 
gation of  strikers  wivee  Informed  Mayor 
Chester  8  Bel!  that  It  wae  the  purpcme  ot 
the  massed  pickets  to  prevent  anybody  from 
working,  the  mayor  calmly  replied; 

■  The  right  to  strike  doesn't  Include  the 
rlKht  to  gather  m  masses  If  the  strikers 
had  confined  thenKselves  U)  picketing,  there 
would  have  been  no  violence  They  have 
the  right  u>  strike,  but  m>t  the  right  to  pre- 
vent others    from    entering    the   plant" 

Chief  of  Police  James  StUp  added.  "It 
la  the  Job  of  police  to  protect  nonstrlkera 
as   »t>;i   as  others.     The  law   says   we   must  " 


Clt^T  Attorney  Chnrte*  Srtianer  ajjio  em- 
phii.";ized  that  the  law  errfcjrceB  equa.lty  of 
trp'itment  He  ■^onilaed  m  obtain  an  In- 
o.L^tl'^n  If  there  Is  a  continuation  of  mass 
picketinp  and  disorder 

T^ies"  artlTudr-  arf  !n  refreshlnc  pontrn^t 
to  the  crn\en  be!  avior  of  authorltie.^  at  nirh 
other  sites  of  In.i'j.strlal  disorder  lu.  A:>.>ert 
Lea,  Minn.,  whet-e  the  police  and  sherlfTI 
men  have  done  ^'lrtually  nothing  to  halt  a 
reign  of  strike  terrorism,  artitn.st  nonsiritcers 
at  tba  Wiiaon  A  Co  prkdlnu  j*lan'  The 
rumnnrn t  •  Gove-nor.  OrvUie  Frefn.AL  flr.'^t 
tried  to  load  tl.-'  decsioj,  ;•.  :•»'.  ,r  ■:  tV.c 
union  by  cal'.lnB  >\r  the  t.stljna;  pv.nrrt  at.d 
Oloelrf  the  pi  >n'  nii  the  [irotext  that  such 
KJtlr:'.   was    necessary   to  sa\  f   Itfe 

When  h*  wits  thrown  f  ir  a  loes  by  the 
courts,  he  eat  tM.cli  juul  aiiowed  U>e  g^xu..<i 
to  uke  over,  with  little  hindrance  .'r  :r.  i.k  ..i 
authority.  One  nouatrlker  has  cmipju-ed 
the  resultB  to  Ooouznintct  terrorism  In 
Huni'iry 

Appropriate :y  r  n'  oeh  Emil  Mip.^v  ■'ecre- 
tary-t.reri,surer  ni  the  Uiillefl  .^uto  Workers 
whoee  tri-K'n  anx'.i.aro-s  were  so; it  Iron.  Mich- 
igan Into  Wlscojifein  at  the  height  ,,r  the 
Kohler  strike  a  lew  yiAar.v  ago,  ;u:;c-cl  up  in 
Albert  Lea  to  express  solidarity  with  the 
packinghouse  union.  He  promised  not  to  let 
them  dowTi. 

Mazey's  valiant  statement  wa*  made  as  a 
third  o'.  th«'  coo  IS  sent  to  KolUer  WL'  in 
li-  4  '*  Af  Oe:nj-  a;TalL'ued  o  a  fuel'.'-e  war- 
:.:.■  '.:  M  Hii.l  t  .^■II.(':.."^  \:  ,  :.  Two  otlipr 
Of  Miiicys  iluggiXR  Oao  <t..-ei)Oy  b'-to.  i:.- 
tenced   to  prison   f  •:    .>.:.    ;-..,s.:  ..•    vki.  m  ui 

followed  by  the  d'-ath  of  w:':::ir:  p.t-,.  •  >^r.. 
»  Kohler  nonetrlker  8..  whT,  \'.H.y\  pr  ir-.- 
Ises  help  at  Albert  T^-a.  the  ctlect  u  more 
than  a  little  slnisier. 

As  you  note,  in  this  article  they  refer 
to  Emil  Mazey.  who  is  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  UAW-CIO  and  who  is  Rcu- 
ther's  rlRht-hanl  man. 

Mazey  i.-^  "h-^  -n  •. :.  who  10  year?  or  so 
ago  under  c.alh  at  Chnton,  Mich.,  said 
that  he  had  brought  400  "educators" — 
he  named  thera  hat  I  call  th^m  poons — ■ 
Into  a  towTi  of  less  than  1.600  peo]')le  to 
educate  the  people.  He  said  there  that 
the  purTX).sc  wa.-^  to  lend  encourarrmrnt 
to  the  .«;tr:kprs.  and  th.at  he  prnpoted. 
by  violfiicr  if  n  x'e.s.'^ary.  to  .solidify  the 
lines  and  keep  the  workers  nut. 

mntt    riJNTON     HCABINOS 

After  Mazey  t<'«tlf^pd  that  he  took  400 
people  from  Dctiolt  and  vicinity  to  Clin- 
ton !i  tli-.tanrc  o'  Td  milf.-^  thr  folkming 
occurred.  The  pa«r  rrfitciutit*  are  t^) 
hcarlnt*  hrld  OcU>br:  21,  1047— hearings 
before  tlu-  Hpcciftl  Bubcommutrc  of  the 
Commut*!*  mi  E<luc»t)on  and  Lftbor. 
ll'min-  of  It^'pTfrik'ntatlvcw.  BOth  CoitgrcM. 
li>t  iM-Mtion  "Ltiix>r-M»naKrtnf-iit  Du- 
V  ''■  ■-'  :n  Michlgai.  Indiana.  Ohio," 

I'  irr  'U6 
Mr      HorrMAw     And    did     l^lat    Intending 
that    '..;.(.)    «hc»uid    do    v^Uat     »neii    l.ny    g.ji 
there? 

"Mr  Mazft  I  laid  we  were  going  down 
there  '  '  pr.>t<^t  o  :r  people  8t(»p  iherr.  from 
^•Inp  puJl^led  ari  und 

"Mr  HoTTMAN  >•  you  mean — what  do  you 
mem  by  prot^-ct .ot"" 

Mr  Mazey  Wt  K.  if  any  scabs  attempted 
to  pu*h  our  pickf*  around  ae  they  Imd  done 
on  the  occas.oi.  o-.i  wh.ch  the  back-to-work 
movement  w.i*  or;  anlzed  wp  wouldn't  statid 
Wly  bv   and   see   t.iem   pushed   ar  >und 

"M-  HorrMAN  'You  were  goltig  U  use 
force  and  prevent   thai? 

"Mr.  MAZtT.  If  oi;r  pe<»p:e  were  pushed 
around,  yes. 

"Mr.  HnrrMA?v  You  mean  that  voti  were 
folMg    to    use — yoj    m^an    that     if    -he    erP:- 


p)oTf*s   Of  the   Tliomae   Oo  ,  of  the   cntn'»on 

Marhtne  CV,  .  attempted  to  go  through  the 
pi^-ket  line  you  were  going  to  Medst  your 
pi>:  kfts  :n  keej)!;^^'  tliem  out'.'" 

Pa*re  827 

"Mr  Mattt    I  did  not  Bay  that." 

•  •  •  •  « 

"Mr    Mazit    What   I  said  was  that   If  any 
of  u.^r  pe^.p.r  or.   the  picket  line  were  to  be 
rui.hed    ar  ...... ci    tn.    they    had    been    in    the 

;):f\  .ouf.- Mr    Thoma*   incidcntariy   beat   up 

'■..  t:.e  p.'es^dtnt   of  our  local   union   physi- 

a.ly     .1   luai.   of   abciut   220   potir.ds       If   tliat 

.'..i^  ocrorred  wc  wou^d  I'iuvc  ^ven  our  people 

pro'  n  ■.... :;. 

M.  a  .rrMA.N  N  w  I  tliink  we  ha'.e  hac» 
•.I.J.:    li.rti     • '.::  ''s    ,  ;.    Uie   rtKiord. 

■  M:    ^•.^.^^      Yes    bir 

"M'  Ji  ry  •■'.'<  And  wp  accept  It  as  yn-,ir 
f-VhUiiui.:  S  *  my  c;ue5'u.,on  is  tin;'  Was 
It  yuui  pu.'pofcf  ..'  ul.e:.  y  .u  got  Ui  CUnUiii 
you  I  .una  k  ;  kit  ..:.(  d  -at.  at  the  plunt 
and  that  t!.(  t-c.j^  \  ces  or  t-.  me  of  the  em- 
ti.iiyees  ot  L;.t  ^  .^ii.ptvi.y  a",  tempted  to  go 
■■i. J  ij.it,:.  ;;..i'  ;...  i.(  ■  .::.e  ai^d  If  It  becan.e 
i»tx^s»bai>  ill  uiUei  to  get  tlirough  for  them 
to  push  or  shove  your  pickets  aside  that 
you  were  going  to  call  for  actirn  from  so 
many  of  your  400  supporters  as  might  be 
necesSHry  t.<    prfMent  th.it  ■> 

"Mr  Mazfi  1  hat  was  ur  purpose  at.d  our 
re<:oru  there  .':>•  iKt  :  -  it*fif  U C  did  not 
prohiOit  anyovn.  \  p;iyt.icu.ljy  irom  g'-;:.g  into 
tilt    ;,  .ant. 

"M-  HoFTMAN  I  say  did  you  intend  to  use 
ne-  n.H!i\  ut  \  ii;r  ^X  Ir  n:  Detroit  as  might 
be  iwcewiii.-v    t(    t.t,renp'i.he}.   thht   picket   'uut'' 

"Mr.  M-  )  ■:  I  ■  .:  ;.  ;..,  'A;i:kfd  Uie  picket 
line  that   ni'.in.  oe 

•  Mr    HofTMAN     Y    ur  people  from  Detroit? 

"Mr    MAitY     Tluit  it  ri^ht 
Mr    H OFT- MAN     N    »     you  say.  vou  contend 
thi.i   the  pu  kft  line  there  U;  Cili^V  :.  had  nut 
beer,   kf-rpinj:  :  he  worker*  » ho  wanted  lo  re- 
turn   from    goii.g   Into   the    plant? 

'  -Ntr    Mazey     1  did  not  say  that 

"Mr  HOJ--FMAN  Weii.  do  you  siiv  thtit — 
wa::    oot  i;   tt.is  Whv     — • 

' :  • .  !  Y    :  diG  not  say  that." 

Fiutf-  Si, 

"Mr  H  rrMAN  •  •  •  Tliie  statement  that 
I  r(ad  We  are  goii^:  to  demonBtrate  u> 
eij.ji.  yers  In  smai.  t.iwns  tliat  they  are  not 
going  to  pu&h  our  workers  ari-'uiid  Niiw, 
as  to  these  other  empln-ers  In  ntl-,er  t>iw!is 
what   wpre   v  nir  40fi  going  to  do' 

"Mr  MArrv  We  m^t  w  luldn  t  tolerate  the 
em-'whlng  <•'.  our  picket  line*,  that  is  what 
I  nntd 

Mr  Hir»v)'N  What  wnuld  you  do  In 
Cllnt>m  that  W(  nld  tell  sfnnebody  Itn  in- 
iit.*nre  In  T>. -wncinr  i>rtmi>  employer  that 
yn  ihflt  he  rouldn  t  push  yiAir  folks 
arrnjnfl'' 

"Mr  MA/rr  I  think  ff  the  average  employ- 
rr  crtw  ai>ere  he  wiu*  dealinir  with  •  email 
uTUon  that  thi«  union  had  the  tupfttsrt  of  a 
larr'-r  f>r(r»niy.«tifm  tv»ih  phyeically  atMl 
ftnun' Ully  and  nv»mliy  that  they  f^ubably 
would   treat  imr  per»ple  ■   lo?   better 

"Mr  H'tyuAm  He  ml^t  be  indiiced  to 
make  c .  mceMtione  and  a^reeinenta  that  Uie 
i]Ti! m  wnnteti  ' 

"Mr  MArrr  Unions  operate  on  that  basis; 
»e  !>♦•:. e.i  '.  ;,.i!  :v.i'.  ir.Uiry  to  i'ne  of  our  mem- 
berK   if  an   In.'i.ry   to  all  our  members 

Mr.  Huffman  Yes  Juet  suck  to  the 
c;uP8tlon«.  How  many  pickete  were  there  at 
Cimton  on  tlus  day  when  you  went  there. 
approxiinate.y '' 

•Mr     Maziv    I    h.'outht    40C    from    Detroit 

"Mr  Hoffman  Give  u* — yes,  I  know,  give 
Ufc  r.:,  efctimat*  ^ :  ab-  lui  how  many  were  there, 

■hlj  Maziy  Probably  &60,  I  didn't  count 
them  .s<.'  I  don't — ■ — 

"Mr  HoFTMAN  Now  I  continue  to  read 
from  the  jiaper.  "This  demonatratjon  by  the 
EJetrolt  and  Toledo  locals  Is  Just  a  sample 
'>!  whBt  Is  going  to  happen  If  this  strike 
rontmuPf        What   did   vou  n^ean   by   that? 


"Mr  Maect  I  meant  thet  If  the  strike  was 
to  coiitlr.ue  we  would  bruig  additk'r.a;  pe<>ple. 
tbotisandE  If  we  had  to 

"Mr   HogpTMaK    Thou«andi,  tf  vou  ted  to»" 

Page  329: 

-Mr  Mazrr    That  Is  rt|rtit. 

"Mr  H  iFFMAN  Oltoton  Is  a  »o»tb  oi  90tat 
1,600  people'' 

"Mr  Mszrr    That  »e  corract. 

"Mr  HorriCAN  What  were  you  irodug  to  do 
If  the  strike  eontlnnee  what  weie  you  srolng 
t      do  with  a   thousand   p«(^)e   doa-n   there? 

"Mr  Maztt  Convince  the  oomxntmlty  and 
tl-.e  people  who  wanted  to  ecato  tnat  It  wasn't 
the  way  u   settle  this  mauer 

Mr  Hi  FTMAN  Htw  were  vou  going  to 
canv.,nQe  them,  by  just  having  your  peoi.;e 
prefset .  t ' 

Mr    MA7FT    Jf.'t  being  present" 

Pace  S80 

"Mr  HoTTMAN  I  say  are  you  famlllRr  with 
uhe  fact  that  m  Michigan  we  ha\  e  b  Btatti* 
which  makes  u  unlawful  fur  more  than  50 
pev>pie  t  gather  together.  30  people  to  guther 
t  -igether  riotously,  ti;muituouBly^ 

"Mr  Maztt  No:  I  am  not  familiar  wl*h 
that  and  I  would  like  to  know  what  the  date 
of  this  act  Is. 

"Mr    HcrrMAN    Off  the  rec^jrd. 

•"   Oisciissior.   off    the   record  i 

■  Mr  Maztt  We  have  been  cor.ductiug 
st,riiK.!^s  lur  fcevera:  years  and  there  have  been 
:..}  Umitiitions  on  our  pickets  There 
iM-.t  any  limitation  on  the  num.ber  of 
picket-,":  t.nat  We  can  have 

Mr  H'TFMAN  There  Is  no  limitation  on 
the  I. umber  of  pickets  that  you  csan  hR\f 
but  are  you  aware  that  you  cam.ot  block 
euuances  to  axiy  plant? 

"Mr  Mazet.  1  understiUid  that  Is  ui.'.aw- 
ftil.  that  IS  one  law  thai  I  do  not  believe  In." 

Page  331: 

"Mr  HoFTMAN  Weren't  yo\i  the  htgh- 
ruT.kinp  ur,;  in  f>{Ti-iR:  In  comiriand' 

'  M".  Mazfy  No.  Mr.  McAUiey  was  the 
ranking  official  In  command.  I  was  &  visit- 
ing fireman  that  day. 

"Mr  Hoffman  I  see  With  400  a.?s:st.!\nts. 
Well,  frankly,  now,  the  purpose  was  to  cor.- 
rince  Mr  TTion^as  that  the  picket  line  was 
going  to  remain  around  the  plant  and  that 
af;y  back-tri-w  rk  movement  wastit  poinp  to 
be  succ»:'8f;fu'.   w.tsn  t  if" 

Pace  332 

'  M-  Mazft  1  tliit.k  we  convinced  him,  we 
settled   the  strike  that   afternoon. 

"Mr  HoFTMAfj  I  imy,  that  was  the 
ptirpnee" 

"Mr    Maztt    Tew, 

"Getting  back  to  the  obeerTatlon  I  was 
about  to  Bi»ke.  I  want  to  state  that  for  a 
number  (>1  ypiir»  »e  have  breii  SMtUtlnf 
tuter  local  unions  when  they  are  in  A\i- 
IKnjlty  What  UxjIc  place  in  ninton.  Mvrh  . 
ha«  token  pltice  In  a  number  of  mh«rr 
r/nnmunftie»  trn  the  la#it  10  years  1  h»ve 
been  In  Flint  I  have  b«en  in  Pcmttac.  I  have 
been  In  every  ecctum  rjf  the  t»tate  aiwlatutc 
iJMX  local  unutna  to  evttle  ttwrir  problonu  wuh 
maniMtefxvent  and  ttela  U  tite  &nly  uir>«  that 
people  beem  to  have  gotten  eaci:«d  in  this 
pan.u:ular  hyi>l«ncal  erb  that  ae  a:c  Uvii^; 
In  tod.-iy  With  th.e  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  so 
Of;  this  thinp  has  been  msde  quite  an  e^ent, 
q'lite  an  affuir." 

Page  S8S 

"Mr    HoFFHAK    Quite  what? 

"Mr  Maztt  It  has  been  made  quite  an 
event  quite  an  affair,  but  we  have  for  year*. 
we  have  been  able  to  btrtld  our  c«rganlzatlon 
and  maintain  It  on  the  basis  of  aeetrtlng  our 
local  unions  when  they  are  In  dUBculty:  we 
have  been  doing  ft  for  10  yean  and  we  Intend 
to  continue  d'Mng  it. 

"Mr  Hoffman  Now.  let  us  analyae  that 
Itist  a  moment  You  Intend  to  continue  for 
example  ser.diiig  in  to  say  Berrien  County 
and  Benton  Harbor  hunctrede  of  thousands 
of  men  from  other  uzuous  In  order  to  assist 

local  UiaCMXE? 
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"Mi.  IfAzrr.  II  our  services  are  needed: 
yes. 

"Mr.  HomcAN.  And  when  they  come  In  do 
you  Intend  to  assist  them  on  the  picket  line? 

"Mr.  Mazet    Yes. 

"Mr.  HomcAN.  And  that  ts  becoming 
members  of  the  picket  line? 

"Mr.  Mazkt.  Absolutely. 

"Mr.  HoTTMAN.  Do  I  understand  that  you 
intend  that  those  picket  lines  are  going 
to  prevent  workers  from  returning  to  work' 

"Mr.  Mazit.  No.  no;   I  didn't  say  that 

"Mr.  HomcAN.  You  are  going  to  run  right 
Into  the  local  officers  when  you  try  that. 

"Mr.  Mazkt.  We  have  run  into  a  lot  of 
them." 

Mr.  Mazey  was  the  boss  of  Jess 
F^rrazza. 

Jess  Perrazza  and  Communists  en- 
gaged in  violence  in  the  sitdown  strikes 
in  1937,  in  the  Ford  strike  in  Detroit  in 
1941.  and  pictures  on  the  wall  at  the  en- 
trance to  my  office — 1424  New  Hou.se 
Office  Building — show  the  type  of  vio- 
lence. 

Also  in  the  office  are  photoRraphs  of 
the  same  Jess  Ferrazza — taken  13  years 
later — showing  Jess,  under  Mazey  s  di- 
rection, engaged  in  similar  brutal  beat- 
ings in  the  Kohler  strike  You  will  also 
find  photographs  of  Gunaca  participat- 
ing in  violence  m  the  Kohler  strike.  He 
went  to  jail  for  one  offense. 

William  R.  Vinson,  to  whom  the 
Tribune  editorial  refers,  is  another  of 
Reuther's  goons.  Under  Mazey's  direc- 
tion, he  beat  up  a  Kohler  worker  during 
that  strike,  served  one  term,  and  re- 
cently was  resisting  extradition  from 
Michigan  to  answer  another  charge  of 
violence  in  the  KoTiler  strike 

Here  is  what  the  AP  recently  earned : 
Heix   Resist  Exth.^dition 

Mount  Clkmens.  January  9 — William  P 
Vinson,  a  former  organizer  for  the  UM.ied 
Auto  Workers  Union,  says  he  will  resist  at- 
tempts to  extradite  him  to  Wisconsin  for 
prosecution  on  a  charge  of  beating  up  two 
Kohler  Co  employees  at  Sheboygan  Palls  in 
1954. 

Vinson.  32,  who  Is  now  a  painter  In  the 
Chrysler  Corp.  Vernor  plant  m  Detroit,  w.^s 
arraigned  Friday  on  a  fugitive  warrant  He 
was  freed  on  1500  bond  pending  a  formal  re- 
quest for  extradition. 

Apparently.  Mazey  is  again  backing 
Vinson. 

It  may  be  helpful  and  perhaps  inter- 
esting to  take  a  look  at  the  propaganda 
of  Reiither.  Permit  me  once  again  to 
quote  from  the  Chicago  Tribune.  A 
news  story  written  by  Chesly  Manly  on 
July  18.  1954.  not  only  carries  the  views 
of  the  UAW  international  representative 
Burkart,  but  gives  us  a  little  more  infor- 
mation about  the  Reuther  and  Mazey 
goon,  Vinson,  or,  as  Mazey  put  it,  "edu- 
cator"; 

When  Robert  Burkart.  UAW  International 
representative  In  charge  of  negotiations,  was 
Interviewed,  he  used  such  phrases  as  "stajid- 
ard  contract  provisions  '  and  "standard  prac- 
tices  throughout  the   country." 

"We  want  to  establish  the  principle  of  an 
annual  wage  Increase  based  upyon  the  im- 
provement in  production  methods."  Burkart 
said.  "Everything  at  the  Kohler  plant  is  on 
the  Incentive  system.  The  Kohler  company 
gets  more  for  its  production  dollar  than  Its 
competitors  do.  ' 

WANTS    POUCT    VOICB 

Tliis  was  a  frank  assertion  that  the  union 
wants   a  voice  in   management  policies.     It 

opposes    any    improvement   of    a   company's 


competitive  position  as  a  result  of  lucrejised 
efficiency  and  lower  production  costs  It  in- 
sists that  such  savings  should  go  into  annual 
wage  Increases. 

The  company  has  been  able  to  pay  high 
wsiges  and  still  maintain  a  oompeiltlve  p<vsi- 
tion  to  the  advantage  of  the  r'in.sum«>r 
because  of  improvements  in  producUun 
methods.  Unique  machines  and  procedures, 
designed  In  the  Kohler  plant,  eliminate  hack- 
breaking  toil,  increase  output  per  wurlcer 
improve  the  quality  of  products,  and  rem  >•.  e 
safety  hazards  The  company  makf's  not 
only  plumbing  fixtures  but  electric  i;eiierati>r 
units,  gasoline  engines  and  a  hvindred  va- 
rieties of  precision  control  de-.lces  for  Jet 
aircraft  engines  It  recently  f^-mp!eted  an 
Army  contract  for  105  mm.  sh'.Mls  Some 
of  the  intricate  valves  for  Jet  engines  were 
designed  by  K  ihler  engineers 

The  comp.inv  bel!e\es  In  a  fri^e -competi- 
tive market  and  Is  known  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  Its  sales  policies.  Shortly  after 
World  War  II  when  a  Federal  Judge  in 
Cleveland  dismissed  a  Government  antitrust 
case  again.st  102  defendants,  he  commended 
the  company  particularly  for  Its  avoidance 
of  collusive  practices. 

FEARS    END    TO    COMPETITION 

K.'hler  believes  the  unions  policies  would 
tend  to  eliminate  competition  and  forre 
American  Industry  into  E-aropean-type 
cartels.  Then  when  Industry  could  r.o  longer 
meet  union  demands  for  hleher  wages,  be- 
cause of  decreased  eCQclency  and  higher  pro- 
duction costs,  there  would  be  powerful  in- 
ducements for  the  Government  to  take  over 
the  system. 

Burkart.  one  of  Reuther's  proconsuls.  Is 
not  to  be  confused  with  the  imported  go<  ds 
on  the  picket  line  Redheaded  blue  eyed. 
and  fair,  he's  hand.^ome  and  Is  as  bland  as 
baby  oil.  Yet  he  can  snarl  as  scornfully  as 
any  revolutionist  Address! n*;  1.200  strikers 
m  Sheboypans  armory,  he  reviled  Kohler 
and  E  I  Biever  the  plant  manager,  as  psy- 
chopaths and  ogres  who  were  out  to  destrr  y 
the  union  and  lmp<we  a  second  class  sub- 
star.dard  contract  on  the  workers 

He  read  an  anonymous  le't4»r  char^in? 
that  Allan  Orafkamp,  president  of  irx-al  k:(,3 
was  'In  leatTue  with  the  Communists  and  the 
Jews    to    take    ovpr    the    country." 

READS    WIFE  S    LETTER 

"That's  the  same  as  Hitler's  propaganda 
before  World  War  II.  '  Burkart  said  'The 
Kohler  Co  officials  have  slyly  whispered 
that  this  strike  has  something  to  do  with 
communism   ' 

Burkart  read  another  unsigned  letter  pur- 
portedly written  by  the  wife  of  a  striker 
She  complained  that  she  would  not  be  able 
this  year  to  take  her  children  to  the  summer 
camp  where  they  had  always  gone  She 
blamed  this  misfortune  on  Kuhler 

Burkart  said  Kohler  had  a  colossal  nerve 
to  complain  ab<jut  violence,  considering  that 
he  had  compelled  so  many  children  to  go 
without  shoes  "  He  Jeered  at  Harold  Curtis. 
a  nonstrikmg  Kohler  employee,  who  was 
hailed  as  "Harold  Curtis.  American,"  in  the 
Kohler  Co  mag.azine  after  a  shotgun  was 
flred  through  a  window  of  his  home  on  June 
28 

"I  have  called  him  to  his  teeth,  Harold 
Curtis,  scab.  "   said   Burkart. 

BERATXS    THE    PRX8S 

He  berated  the  newspapers  as  "scandal 
sheets"  for  publicizing  the  assault  on  Wll- 
lard  Van  Ouwerkerk.  50.  a  nonstrlklng  em- 
ployee, in  a  Sheboygan  Falls  tavern  on  June 
20.  William  R  Vinson.  27,  of  Detroit,  has 
been  accused  of  the  assault  Burkart  said 
the  papers  printed  only  tiny  Items  when 
"Brother  Vinson"  and  Qeorge  Allman,  a  com- 
panion were  acquitted  earlier  In  the  strike 
after  their  arrest  for  blocking  an  entrance 
to  the  Kohler  pleuit  with  a  station  wagon. 

Vinson,  who  was  defended  by  Reuther's 
man.    Burkart.    Is    6    feet    3    inches    tall    and 


weighs  about  24^j  p-^uuds  Van  Ouwerkerk 
staiuis  5  feet  4  Inriiea  and  weiglis  125 
fxjund.s  According  U'  District  Attorney 
John  Buchen.  the  tavern  wa^i  full  of  custfxn- 
ers  wh  I  saw  Vinson  a-ssault  Van  Ouwerkerk. 
They  have  stated  that  Vins<jn  first  hit  his 
victim  in  the  back  of  the  head,  kn<K:king 
hhn  to  the  floor,  and  then  kicked  and 
stf^mped  upon  him  with  heavy  IxxJts  until 
another  Kohler  eniployee.  a  union  man  on 
strike,  pulled  him  off 

Ht're  Is  the  nub  of  the  present  situa- 
tion Just  how  long  will  the  Department 
of  Justice-  what  shall  I  .say— fail  to  do 
the  job  which  ought  to  be  done,  which 
must  be  done,  in  connection  with  the 
enforcement   of  the   Hobbs   Act? 

The  Democrat's  had  control  of  the 
House  when  the  amendment  was 
adopted,  and  there  is  not  a  man  here 
now  who  was  here  then  who  does  not 
recall  how  earnestly  and  persistently 
Judge  Hobbs  went  about  gettmg  an  ef- 
fective act — the  judge  was  an  able  legis- 
lator and.  if  the  legislation  h*'  wrote  is 
enforced,  much  of  our  trouble  will 
vanish. 

At  least,  in  my  mind  there  is  no  rea- 
.son  at  all — unless  it  be  lack  of  funds 
and  personnel — why  the  Department  of 
Justice  cannot  prosecute  and  convict 
many  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  vio- 
lence at  this  time — violence  to  force  oth- 
ers to  yield  something  of  value. 

When  the  Department  answers,  as  It 
does,  that  it  cannot  e'itabhsh  motives.  I 
Will  say  they  are  lacking  in — well,  they 
are  just  lacking  in  kntmledge  of  iiow 
the  average  juror  thinks  and  reaches 
conclusions. 

I  recall  that  not  ver>-  Ioii>;  a*io  the  US, 
Supreme  Court  said  tliat  no  one  was  so 
dumb — they  did  not  use  the  word 
'dumb" — that  he  did  not  know  the  pur- 
pose of  a  strike  The  purpose  is.  of 
course,  to  secure  financial  advantage  of 
some  kind.  In  one  of  the  strikes  to 
which  earlier  reference  was  made  the 
issue  was  wages.  In  the  other.  It  was  a 
closed  shop 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why 
last  year  we  did  not  write,  and  insist 
upon  the  enforcement  of.  leguslation 
which  would  protect  the  personal  right 
of  a  citizen,  hia  nght  to  own  and  use 
property. 

The  people  wpre  then  fully  aware  of 
the  abuses  which  were  carried  on  by 
ii:!anKsters  and  professional  criminals  un- 
der the  cover  of  union  leadership. 
Union  men.  to  the  same  degree  a«  the 
averaire  citizen,  were  re.sentful  of  the 
abuse  of  the  power  we  had  given. 

We  skirted  around  the  edges  but  we 
did  not  wriU'  effective  legLslatlon  which 
would  protect  either  the  citizen  or  his 
property. 

I  have  bills  pending  before  the  Com- 
mitUv  on  Labor  and  they  have  been  over 
there  for  a  long,  long  time,  but  I  have 
never  bt'en  able  Id  get  a  hearing  on 
them  The  EK-mocratlc  majority  con- 
trols that  committee  at  this  time  20  to 
10  Permit  me  to  state  that  partisan 
politics  is  not  involved.  It  was  not  so 
very  long  ago  that  the  Republicans  con- 
trolled the  committee,  and  at  no  time 
then  did  either  tlie  chairman  of  that 
commntee.  neither  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  Mr  McConnell.  nor  the 
gentleman    from    North    Carolina.    Mr. 
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Harden,  give  consktantion  to  this  verj- 
much  needed,  basic  legislation  which 
will  make  tffec.ive  the  provisions  of  the 
5th  and  the  14!  h  amendment. 


573 


CIVIL  RIGHT^^  LI:GISLATI0N 

Mr  MOORE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Halpern]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr  Speaker,  there  is 
now  pending  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee H.R.  8601.  the  civil  rights  bill,  one 
of  the  most  important  measures  for  con- 
gressional consideration  this  session. 
Reported  from  the  Judiciary  Committee 
on  August  20,  the  bill  has  been  languish- 
ing, awaiting  a  break  in  the  procedural 
storm  which  has  been  raging  around  it. 
Implementation  of  our  constitutional 
guarantees  is  a  responsibility  of  the  en- 
tire Nation,  the  need  for  which  was  dra- 
matically pointed  up  by  the  report  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  late  last  sum- 
mer. Our  job  now  Is  to  see  to  it  that  the 
bill  comes  to  the  floor  for  debate  and 
consideration  by  all  the  representatives 
of  the  American  people  and  that  Con- 
gress carries  out  its  duties  under  the 
14th  and  15th  amendments. 

The  vital  nature  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter and  the  procedural  tangle  in  which 
the  bill  is  enmeshed  are  powerful  rea- 
sons for  the  use  of  extraordinary  meas- 
ures to  assure  consideration  of  the  bill. 
Normally  we  all  would  prefer  to  follow 
regular  practice  but  in  this  instance  bold 
action  withm  the  rules  is  not  only  de- 
sirous, it  is  necessitated  by  the  situation. 
The  discharge  petition  can  bring  the 
bill  to  the  floor.  Those  of  us  who  have 
signed  the  petition  call  on  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  add  their  sig- 
natures to  the  growing  roster  in  the 
great  American  tradition  of  furthering 
human  rights. 

I  urgently  appeal  to  my  colleagues  on 
the  Republican  side,  consistent  with  one 
of  the  basic  principles  of  our  party,  to 
meet  the  Issue  squarely  and  to  sign  the 
petition,  I  further  appeal  to  our  col- 
leagues of  the  Democratic  majority  to 
stand  up  to  be  counted  with  those  intent 
on  effectuating  this  legislation  which  is 
so  eagerly  awaited  by  so  many  Ameri- 
cans, We  owe  the  American  people  a 
broadened  affirmation  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  equality  of  rights,  the  funda- 
mental tenet  of  our  free  society 

Enriching  and  deepenint:  the  meaning 
Of  democracy  ij  one  of  the  foremost  chal- 
lenges we  face  Op»-ning  doors  of  equal 
opportunity  is  the  answer  we  can  and 
must  provide  We  have  the  means  to 
begin  this  effort  in  H  R  8601  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  the  Members  to 
sign  the  petition  so  that  the  bill  mav  be 
brought  to  the  floor  for  reasonable  de- 
bate and  consideration. 


SMALL     BUSINESS     AND     GO\'ERN- 
MENT  PROCUREMENT 
Mr.    ROOSEVELT,     Mr,    Speaker.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 


marks at  this  point  in  the  Recxdrd  and 
include  a  statement   by  Mr    MtrLTER 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque.'^t  of  the  genUeman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
quoting  below  a  public  stat^-ment  of  our 
most  able  colleague.  Hon  Abraham  Mul- 
TER.  as  chairman  of  Subcommittee  No. 
2  of  the  House  Small  Bu;sine.ss  Commit- 
tee. The  situation  therem  de-scnbcd  is 
a  heartening  example  of  what  Members 
of  Congress  can  do  to  correct  an  ad- 
ministrative injustice.  Many  Members 
of  both  houses  of  Congress  made  their 
feelings  known  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  result  is  gratifying. 
But  most  important  it  rights  a  wrong 
and  lays  the  foundation  for  a  directive 
fair  to  all  and  providing  efficient  service 
to  mihtary  personnel  and  their  families. 

Mr.  MuLTERs  statement  and  enclo- 
sui-es  follow: 

Statement  or  Abraham  J  Multer.  Democrat, 
New  York,  Chairman,  SuBcoMMrrTEE  No. 
2  ON  Small  Business  and  Govternment 
Procurement  of  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness COMMriTEE 

Congressman  Abraham  J.  MrLTER.  Demo- 
crat. New  York,  chairman  of  Subcommittee 
No.  2  of  the  House  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee, announced  that  the  Defense  Department 
has  suspended  until  July  1.  i960,  the  direc- 
tive Issued  on  December  8.  1959.  in  connec- 
tion with  the  transportation  of  military 
household  goods. 

This  action  by  the  Department  was  con- 
firmed by  its  letter  of  January  12.  1960.  to 
Mr.  MCLTER.  In  this  letter  the  Department 
stated  that  agreement  had  been  reached  with 
Industry  representatives  to  cooperat<>  in  the 
preparation  of  the  directive  and  regulation 
which  would  serve  the  best  Interest  of  the 
Government  and  Industry  having  in  mind 
that  all  concerned  were  Interested  in  obtain- 
ing top  quality  service  at  minimum  costs  for 
military  personnel  and  their  families  and 
that  the  directive  and  Implementing  regula- 
tions would  be  designed  to  achieve  that  goal. 

In  August  1959,  Representative  'Wright 
Patman,  chairman  of  the  Hoiise  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  received  a  complaint  from  a 
small  business  member  of  the  moving  van  in- 
dustry, reporting  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense was  considering  abandoning  a  rotation 
system  whereby  contracts  covering  such  serv- 
ices were  awarded  In  an  equitable  fashion  to 
all  qualified  movers.  This  complaint  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Representative 
Abraham  J  Mn-TER  as  chairman  of  Sub- 
committee No  2.  which  promptly  Initiated 
the  investigation  that  has  led  to  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  proposed  directive  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Mr.  MuLTER  stated:  "This  harmonious  co- 
operation by  the  officials  of  the  Dejxirtment 
of  Defense,  of  the  Small  Businese  Admiius- 
tratlon,  of  congressional  committees  and  of 
representatives  of  Industry,  will  surely 
achieve  the  desired  result  The  participa- 
tion by  the  Small  Business  Administration 
and  the  Small  Business  Committees  of  the 
Congress,  in  this  effort,  in  advance  of  the  is- 
suance of  a  directive  and  regulations  gives 
further  assurance  that  the  interest  of  small 
business  not  only  will  not  be  overlooked  but 
will  be  protected." 

Mr  MrLTER  accordingly  announced  that  he 
Is  postponing  hearings  of  his  subcommittee 
on  this  subject  In  order  to  avoid  dnplicatlor. 
of  effort  and  In  order  to  give  the  Department 
every  opportunity  to  work  out  a  fair  dlrecti^  e 
with  prop>er  Implementary  regulations. 

Tills  Is  believed  to  be  a  happy  solution  to 
a  troublesome  problem  that  has  been  giving 
much  concern  to  the  Members  of  Congress  for 
a  long  period  of  time. 


In  addition  to  Mr  Multer  as  chairman. 
Subcommittee  No  2  is  composed  of  the  !..!-' 
lowing  Members  Hon  Sidney  R  Yates, 
Democrat.  Illinois;  Hon  Tom  Steed  Demr>! 
crat,  Oklahoma  Hon  H  Allen  Smith  Re- 
publican, California;  and  Hon  Howard  \V. 
R  .BISO.N-,  Republican,  New  York  The  Hon- 
orable Wright  Patman  is  chairman  and  the 
Honorable  Willi.^m  McCvlloch  is  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  full  committee 

Attached  are  copies  of  the  letters  between 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  Congressman 
MfLiER,  aated  January  12,  litbo. 

Office  or  the 
AamcAMT  SBCRetary  of  Defense 
Wa^tnffton,  DC.  Jan-uary  12.  1960. 
Dear  Mr.  Mxtlter:   This  Is   in   further   re- 
sponse  to    your    letter   of    December    30    re- 
questing that  DOD  directive  No.   4500  26   be 
suspended.      The    directive    ha5    been    sus- 
pended until  July  1.  I960. 

At  a  meeting  this  morrung.  industry  rep- 
resentatives and  DOD  staff  agreed  that  i  1  > 
Military  personnel  and  their  families  were 
entitled  to  top  quality  service;  (2i  a  direc- 
tive and  Implementing  regulations  to 
achieve  this  goal  were  appropriate 

Spokesmen  representing  all  segments  of 
the  moving  van  Industry  agreed  to  co^iperate 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  in  develop- 
ing an  appropriate  directive  and  Implement- 
ing regulations  to  achieve  this  goal  It  is 
hoped  that  this  work  can  be  accomplished 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned  prior  to 
the  adjournment  of  Congress,  or  July  1 

We  are  looking  forward  to  the  continued 
assistance   of   your   committee  and   staff   in 
resolving  this  important  matter 
Sincerely, 

Philip  LeBolt^ilxier,  Jr., 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Supply  ar.d  Logistics). 


Select  C'^mmittee  on 

Smal;    BfsiNEsS. 
House  of  Representatives 

of  thf  United  States, 

January  12.  1960. 
Dear  Mr.  LeBoutillier :  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  January  12.  1960  "  I  am 
pleased  to  be  advised  that  you  have  sus- 
pended your  directive  4500  26  pertaining  to 
the  movement  of  household  goods  of  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel  until  July  l,  1960. 
Inasmuch  as  you  will  conduct  hearings 
prior  to  the  Issuance  date  to  which  all  In- 
terested parties  In  the  above  directive  will 
be  Invlt^Kl,  I  am  postponing  any  hearings 
by  my  subcommittee  so  that  we  can  co- 
operate together  In  the  promulgation  of  a 
new  directive 

I  am  positive  that  this  procedure  will  re- 
sult in  new  regulations  winch  will  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  both  the  Government  and 
industry. 

As  you  have  requested    I  am  directing  Mr. 
Irving  Maness.  counsel  to  the  subcommittee, 
to  aid  and  assist  you  to  that  end. 
Sincerely  yours 

Abraham  J   Multtr 
C'iai'-mari   Siibcomrnitiec  S'o   2. 


OTHER  ASPECTS  OF  THE  ADMINTS- 
TRATIONS  top  PRIORITY  LEGIS- 
LATION: INT)I\TDUAL  SPECLTLA- 
TORS  AND  INVESTORS  PLTRCHASE 
ONLY  ABOLT  4  PERCENT  OP 
TREASURY  SECURITY  ISSLTE— 
PROFESSIONAL  OPERATORS 

KNOW  IN  ADVANCE  HOW  MUCH 
ALL  OTHER  PROFESSIONALS  WILL 
OFP"ER  TO  BL"Y 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
and  the  day  before  1  spoke  about  several 
a.'^pects  of  the  lepislation  which  the  Presi- 
GL::t  has  assigned  top  priority.     This  is 
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the  legislation  to  repeal  the  interest  rate 
ceiling  at  which  the  Treasiiry  can  Issue 
long-term  bonds. 
aoicRHXiro   to   lxavz   thx   bakkxrs'   gjund- 

CHILOSXM 

As  we  know,  the  forces  pushing  for 
this  legislation  are  most  powerful  and 
most  determined.  This  administration 
has  only  about  11  months  more  in  office. 
and  it  is  understandable  that  some  peo- 
ple in  the  financial  community  are 
rather  in  a  hurry  to  have  a  great  deal 
more  of  the  national  debt  put  on  a  long- 
term  basis— say  20,  30.  40  years  or  mort  — 
at  the  present  high  interet^t  rates,  be- 
fore this  administration  goes  out  of 
office.  They  want  to  make  sure  that 
President  Eisenhower,  to  u.se  his  phrasp, 
leaves  something  for  our  grandchil- 
dren— and  theirs. 

But  they  cannot  be  sure  what  events 
lie  ahead  even  in  the  few  montiis  that 
this  Congress  will  be  in  session,  ar.d  can 
act  on  the  legislation.  The  predicted 
surplus  in  the  Federal  budget  makes  it 
rather  difficult,  as  a  public  relations  mat- 
ter, for  the  Federal  Reserve  to  continue 
Its  part  in  maintaining  interest  rates  In 
their  present  orbit — which  orbit  reaches 
well  beyond  the  moon. 

Furthermore,  despite  all  the  predic- 
tions that  this  will  be  a  boom  year,  it  is 
entirely  possible  that  the  recovery  trende 
may  not  continue  as  strong  as  they  now 
seem.  Aimoet  anything  could  happen. 
So  this  may  be  a  sort  of  a  last  chance  foe 
the  promoters  of  the  drive  to  put  the 
Government  under  contract  to  pay  astro- 
nomical interest  rates  over  the  next  sev- 
eral decades,  on  a  sizable  portion  of  ti^e 
$180  biUion  Federal  debt. 

Today  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  an 
aspect  of  the  so-called  Qovernment 
securities  mewket.  where  the  Tr^asinr 
must  go,  hat  in  hand,  to  borrow  money. 

THX    TBXASTTRT'S    MABKXT    IS    k    SMALL    GROUP    OF 

WAU.  BTRrrr  PBorcssioNALs 
According  to  reports  from  the  finan- 
cial community,  the  1-year  bills  which 
the  Treasury  auctioned  day  before  yes- 
terday attracted  an  unusual  amount  of 
Interest  on  the  part  of  individual  in- 
vestors. The  alltime  bargain  rate  which 
was  predicted  for  these  bills— which 
prediction  came  true — caused  an  un- 
usually large  number  of  individuals  to 
submit  bids  for  these  bills.  The  bills 
were  sold  at  a  discount  which  yields  an 
Interest  rate,  by  normal  methods  of  com- 
putation, of  5.36  percent.  This  was  in- 
deed a  bonanza  which  individuals  who 
have  the  sort  of  money  it  takes  to  invest 
in  these  bills  should  want  to  get  in  on. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  yesterday 
described  Individual  interest  in  the 
Tuesday  auction  as  follows : 

Although  New  York  sources  told  the  Treaa- 
nry  a  rush  by  Indlvlduala  was  on,  the  appil- 
catlon  figures  released  by  the  Treasury  dunt 
Bhow  that  It  was  overwhelming. 

Now  the  Important  question  Is,  Just 
how  much  of  the  securities  Issued  by  the 
Treasxiry  are  purchased  by  individuals? 

Altogether,  the  bids  submitted  for  the 
$1.5  billion  of  bills  amounted  to  $2  3 
billion.  In  other  words,  the  Issue  waa 
oversubscribed  by  less  than  2  to  1. 


Of  this  $2.3  billion  of  offers  to  pur- 
chase the  Treasury  bills,  the  Wall  Str-^  ■: 
Journal  reported  that  special!.s^s  in  the 
so-called  market  estimated  that  about 
$100  million  was  submitted  by  individ- 
uals— although  there  were  a  "whackin  •" 
number  of  bids  by  ?'ich  lnve?*ors  Tl.e 
point  is  that  althour'h  there  is  a  "whack- 
ing" number  of  p<v>ple  around  Wall 
Street  and  the  Waldorf-.^storia  Towers 
who  bid  or  subscribe  to  Treasury  issues, 
the  amoun'  of  th^'.r  rurcha.ses  is.  rela- 
tively spoakm?.  verv,  ver^'  small  In  fact, 
if  these  estimates  are  correct  that  Indi- 
viduals accounted  for  $100  million  of  the 
bids,  out  of  a  total  of  $2.3  bill:on,  then 
Individuals  accounted  for  only  4  porC'?:it 
of  the  total. 

Not  only  are  subscriptions  from  Indi- 
\'iduals  small,  but  they  have  even  le.'is 
influence  in  determining  the  price  of 
Treasury  iss'ies  sold  at  auction.  Indi- 
viduals are  permitted  to  make  "at  the 
market"  b;d.s — open  bids — and  generally 
do  bid  in  this  manner.  In  other  words, 
they  bid  to  accept  the  avrra^'e  of  the 
prices  at  which  the  securities  are  sold 
to  others.  So  the  pnceo  r^mcd  by  the 
profes.5ionals   detfrnune    tlie    price. 

The  so-called  n.arket  for  the  Treas- 
urer's marketable  securities  is  in  reality, 
a  small  group  of  urofessionals.  My 
estimate  would  be  that  90  percent  of 
any  given  Tr^-asury  Lssue  is  purchased 
by  between  100  and  200  big  banks,  pro- 
fessicHiAl  bond  dealers,  and  Insurance 
companies.  Most  ci  these  are  centered 
around  Wall  Street. 

It  could  be  wLbhtKl  that  we  had  more 
exact  uifarmation  on  this  subject.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  the  Joint  £xionotn:c 
Cotnraittee  was  making  its  study  of  tiie 
Government  F^^MintK*  Market  la.st  .'sum- 
mer, I  a^ked  Fi^cretary  of  the  Trea.5i_:ry 
Anderson  for  inf'jrmatlfXi  on  this  .'^iib- 
Ject  of  how  .Sill cs  of  Govemmtnt  st-cu- 
rltiea  are  conctiiUaU-d  in  a  relauveiy  few 
banks,  securities  dealers,  and  so  on.  and 
he  promi-^ed  to  coo{)erate;  but  so  far,  I 
have  seen  no  report  on  this  subj^'Ct. 

EACH    PRnrESsi-)K*x    K.vows    H  )W    itrvn    AI-L 
PBortseioNALa   \rz  ooimi  to  bid 

The  Members  win  find.  I  think,  that 
one  of  the  most  interesting  asixrus  of 
the  Trea.=;ur>- 's  "market"  for  securities, 
is  that  each  time  the  Trea,su;-y  puts  a 
security  up  for  auction,  or  puts  one  up 
for  subscription  at  a  fi.xed  price,  the 
professionals  all  know  before  the  bids 
or  the  .subscriptions  are  made  what  the 
total  amount  of  all  the  bids  or  sub.scnp- 
tions  is  go'jrm  to  be,  within  a  ver>'  small 
mareln  of  error.  Sometimes  a  Trea^i.-y 
issue  is  oversub-scribed  four  times.  Ave 
times,  six  tunes,  or  more.  For  example. 
the  4-year  and  IG-month  issue  of  last 
September  was  oversubsc.nbed  12  times 

But  according  to  testimony  tjiven  be- 
fore the  Joint  Economic  Committe*:'  last 
stmimer  by  the  Secretary-  of  the  Treasu.-::,- 
and  by  several  of  these  professional's 
themselves,  oversubscription  do<\s  not 
mean  what  it  would  first  appear  to  mean. 
It  does  not  mean  that  the.se  professionals 
wish  to  buy  4  times,  5  times,  or  12  times 
the  amount  of  the  securities  which  thev 
actufdly  do  buy. 

WT'.en  there  is  an  oversubscription,  the 
Treastiry  allocates  the  amo'jnt  it  issues 


r.mong  the  various  bidders  on  the  ba.slg 
of  the  oversubscription.  In  other  words, 
if  an  issue  is  oversub.scribed  4  to  1.  the 
Treasury  allocates  to  each  bidder  one- 
fourth  the  amount  he  has  offered  to  buy. 

What  oversuh.-cription  means,  then, 
according  tj  it.' .u.ony,  is  that  each  of 
these  professionals  knows  ;\ hat  the  total 
subscription  is  going  to  be  and  bids  ac- 
cordingly. In  other  wurds.  a  profes- 
sional who  wishes  to  buy  $1  billion  worth 
of  a  Treasury  issue,  knowing  that  the 
oversubscription  will  be  4  to  I  puts  in  an 
offer  to  buy  $4  billion  worth.  And  he 
makes  a  cash  deposit  to  cover  his  offer 
for  that  amount.  As  matters  turn  out. 
he  will  then  receive  the  $1  billion  which 
he  intended  to  buy  in  the  first  place. 

As  far  as  these  p^ofe.s.^ional  investors 
are  concerned,  the  matu-r  of  oversub- 
scription Is  no  game  to  be  taken  Ughtly. 
Their  testimany  makes  it  clear  that  if 
tliey  should  be  wrong— if  by  some 
chance  they  mi.sjudged  the  amount  of 
the  subscription,  and  the  Trea.s  ;ry 
ended  up  accepting  their  offer  as  eub- 
mitted— they  would  lose  their  shirts.  In 
oUier  words,  they  do  not  wLsh  to  buy  and 
do  not  have  tiie  rnonpy  to  buy  anything 
hke  the  am  >uni«  livy  oiTer  U)  buy.  So 
the  remarkable  UunK  is  tlmt  the  prorfes- 
Bionals  not  only  have  an  efitlmate  of 
\fc-hat  the  total  sub.scr;[)ti<«nfl  will  be,  but 
thry  have  an  e^tur;rtte  in  which  they 
must.  a.s  a  iimtter  of  practice,  be  able  to 
place  very  high  confidence.  In  oUier 
word.-^  each  of  the  profe.s.sii*ial  operators 
in  tills  maj-ket  ha.s  an  f^tlinau»  for  all 
winch  is  nece.s.sanlj-  bivsed  u{X)n  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  oT  the  firm  plans  of 
each  an  1  fvery  professional  operator  in 
tiie  market. 

So,  when  we  hear  the  statement  that 
the  Trea-sury  "ought  to  be  allowed  to  p«v 
th«-  market  rate,"  It  would  be  well  t. > 
kf>«';'  ;n  mind  what  kind  of  market  it  u 
tliat  uiakes  ihi.i  rat-e 


A  POINT  4  YOUTH   CXJRPS— TO   FIN- 
Alilj;    MORK    YOUNO    AMERICA.NS 
TO    PARTICIPATE    IN    TECHNICAL 
ASSJtn-A^CK  PR(X}HAMS 
Mr  Rr.T'S.S      Mr  Speaker,  as  we  enter 
the  decade  of  the   1960's,  we  recogm/e 
certain  characteristics  of  tiie  new  a^e. 
While  we  must  seek  always  for  pro- 
gressive di-sarmament  on  the  part  of  East 
and   West,   and   wh;le   we   must   present 
continuing  constructive  proposals  to  re- 
solve the  differences  between  East  and 
West,   the  main  theater  for  the  drama 
of    the    1960's    will    bi-    the    developing 
countries    of    Asia.    Africa,    the    Middle 
East,  and  Latin  America      The  way  we 
play  our  role  In  that  theater  will  help 
to   determine   whether   our   civilization 
will  survive. 

Many  Americans  are  haunted  by  the 
imjige  we  now  cast  into  these  areas.  Our 
aid  has  been  generous.  Yet  we  have  the 
gnawing  fear  that  we  are  not  succeed- 
ing. Too  often  our  emphasis,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  seems  to  concentrate  on  mili- 
tary alliances  with  corrupt  or  reaction- 
ary leaders;  on  fumlshmg  military  hard- 
ware which  all  too  frequently  is  turned 
on  the  people  of  the  country  we  are  pre- 


sumably helping:  on  grandio.so  and  mas- 
sive projects,  such  as  superhi^jhwnys  that 
please  the  monarch  but  do  little  to  please 
his  people;  on  hordes  of  American  ofli- 
cials  living  aloof  in  enclaves  in  the 
country's  capital. 

POSITrVE  STEPS  NEEDEI; 

The  picture  painted  by  "The  Ugly 
American"  is  no  doubt  exaggerated. 
But  rather  than  spend  all  our  time  deny- 
ing the  validity  of  the  picture,  why  not 
take  some  positive  steps  to  prove  that 
the  picture  is  untrue? 

With  this  in  mind.  I  have  today  intro- 
duced H.R.  9638.  an  amendment  to  the 
Mutual  Security  Act,  to  provide  for  a 
study  looking  toward  a  c>ossible  Point 
4  Youth  Corps  of  young  Americans  will- 
ing to  serve  their  countrj-  in  public  and 
private  technical  assistance  missions  In 
far  off  countries,  and  at  a  soldiers  pay. 
TEXT  or  Bnx 

The  text  of  H.R.  9638  explains  its 
purpose :    ^ 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatites  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
307  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  Immediately 
after  "B%c.  307,  Advances  and  Grants;  Con- 
tracts.— ",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

'•(b)(1)  The  President  shall  provide  for 
the  conduct  by  a  nongovernmental  research 
group,  university,  or  foundation  of  a  study 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  advisability 
and  practicability  of  the  establishment  by 
the  United  States  of  a  program,  known  as  the 
•Point  Pour  Youth  Corps",  under  which  young 
citizens  win  be  trained  and  serve  In  programs 
of  technical  cooperation.  The  objectives 
of  the  Point  Four  Youth  Corps  will  be — 

"(A)  to  make  additional  technical  man- 
power available  to  United  States  agencies  and 
to  private  agencies  carrying  out  economic, 
medical,  educational,  and  community  devel- 
opment programs  in  underdeveloped  friend- 
ly foreign  countries; 

"(B»  to  assist  in  broadening  the  under- 
standing by  the  peoples  of  other  nations  of 
the  Ideals  and  aspirations  of  Americans, 
through  close  contact  with  young  Americans 
partlcli>ating  In  the  Point  Pour  Youth  Corps; 
and 

"(C)  to  offer  our  young  i>eople  an  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  their  country  In  a  stimulat- 
ing way.  while  broadening  their  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  facing  other  peoples  and 
nations,  and  thereby  helping  them  better  to 
understand  American  policies  and  purposes 
abroad. 

The  President  shall  endeavor  to  have  such 
study  conducted  as  a  public  service  without 
Pederal  contribution  toward  the  expenses 
thereof;  and  any  Federal  contribution  which 
may  be  required  for  auch  study  shall  not 
exceed  tlO.OOO,  lo  be  paid  out  of  sums  appro- 
priated pursuar-t  to  section  304  of  this  act. 

"(2)  Within  1  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  thU  subsection,  the  group,  uni- 
versity, or  foUEdatlon  which  conducts  such 
study  shall  report  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  Its  recoramendations  with  re- 
spect to  the  e.itabllshment  by  the  United 
States  of  the  Point  Four  Youth  Corps,  and 
if  the  establishment  of  such  Corps  is  recom- 
mended, such  report  shall  be  accompanied  by 
draft  legislation  proposed  for  the  Implemen- 
tation thereof.  The  report  shall  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to,  the  consideration  of  the 
following  factorf — 

"(A)  The  types  of  projects  in  which  mem- 
bers of  the  Point  Pour  Youth  Corps  might 
be  used,  based  upon  investigation  of  exist- 


ing and  proposed  private  fi:.d  fvenmien- 
tally  sponsored  projects  and  huw  such  proj- 
ects should  be  carried  out; 

"(B)  The  manner  in  which  lntere.«:ted 
private  American  foundations,  and  groups 
such  as  service  clubs,  religious  groups,  farm 
organizations,  labor  unions,  business  groups, 
youth  groups,  and  similar  organizations, 
might  cooperate  in  the  operation  of  Point 
Fotir   Youth   Corps   projects; 

"(C)  Whether  or  not  it  would  be  desirable 
to  provide  that  service  In  the  Point  Pour 
Youth  Corps  shall  be  considered  as  satis- 
fying the  obligation  of  individuals  to  per- 
form training  and  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces; 

"(D)  The  optimum  size  of  the  Point  Foar 
Youth  Corps,  the  period  of  service  which 
might  be  required  and  the  pay  scales  and 
condltloias  of  employment  which  would  be 
most  desirable  in  the  public  interest; 

"(E)  The  pattern  and  manner  of  orienta- 
tion and  training  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad  that  would  be  required  to  make 
young  American  adulu  effective  workers  in 
programs  of  technical  cooperation  conducted 
under  this  title  or  otherwise; 

"(F)  Whether  It  would  be  practicable  and 
advisable  to  recruit  young  American  adults 
who  have  completed  less  than  four  years  of 
college; 

"(O)  Whether  the  Point  Four  Youth  Corps 
should  be  placed  under  the  administration 
of  a  Federal  agency  or  a  private  group  on  a 
contract  basis,  or  both;  and 

"(H)  The  manner  in  which  the  Point 
Pour  Youth  Corps  could  most  usefully  sup- 
plement current  governmental  and  private 
programs  of  technical  cooperation. 

"(3)  The  group,  university,  or  foundation 
which  conducts  such  study  Is  authorized  to 
secure  directly  from  any  executive  depart- 
ment, bureau,  agency,  board,  commission, 
office.  Independent  establishment,  or  Instru- 
mentality, information,  suggestions,  and  sta- 
tistics for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection;  and 
each  such  department,  bureau,  agency, 
board,  commission,  office.  Independent  estab- 
lishment, or  instrumentality  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  furnish  such  information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  directly 
to  such  group,  university,  or  foundation 
upon  its  request." 

STirrED  roE  PRrvATi  sttdt 

The  study  of  the  practicability  and 
advisability  of  a  Point  4  Youth  Corps 
is  peculiarly  one  for  a  private  university 
foundation  or  similar  group.  Since  much 
of  the  utlhty  of  a  Point  4  Youth 
Corps  would  be  for  private  rather  than 
public  technical  assistance  mi.ssions.  the 
study  should  not  be  governmentally 
conducted.  As  H.R.  9638  Indicates.  It 
should  not  be  difficult  for  the  President 
to  find  a  private  group  willing  to  make 
such  a  study  at  no  ca«^t  to  the  taxpayers. 

H  R.  9638  sets  forth  the  principal  is- 
sues which  such  a  study  would  need  to 
resolve — the  types  of  projects  suited  for 
a  Point  4  Youth  Corps,  how  they  are 
to  be  carried  out.  the  mix  between  pub- 
lic and  private  projects,  the  pay  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  corps,  its  relation- 
ship to  selective  service,  preliminary 
training  here  and  abroad,  age  of  the 
participants,  and  many  others. 

The  study  group  is  directed  t-o  confer 
with  all  appropriate  governmental 
agencies,  and  if  it  recommends  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Point  4  Youth  Corp."^  to 
recommend  draft  legi.'-lation, 

ANALYSIS  BY   THE  LIPR.^RT 

T  am  indebted  to  Mr  .'Arthur  H. 
Darken,  analyst  in  U.S.  Foreign  Affairs, 
Library  of  Congress  Foreign  Affairs  Divi- 


sion. Legislative  Reference  Service,  for 
an  admirable  analysis  of  the  nature  of 
the  study : 

Analysis  of  a   Propos.'M    rop,   thi    E'T«.blish- 

MENT    OF    A    Pi.I.VT     4     VorTH     CORPS 

(By  Arthur  H.  Darken,  analyst  in  U£.  foreign 
affairs.  Foreign  Affairs  Division,  Dec.  17, 
1959) 

TABLE    or    CONTENTS 

I.  Initial  study. 

II.  Recruitment  for  the  Point  4  Youth 
Corps  as  an  alternative  to  military  service. 

Ill    .Administration  of  Youth   Corps. 

TV  Public  and  private  cooperation  on 
Youth  Corps  program. 

V.  Ty-aes  of  oversea  projects  where  the 
Youth  Corps  might  be  useful. 

After  preliminary  inquiry,  we  find  there  are 
some  who  believe  that  a  Point  4  Youth  Corps 
could  be  useful  in  economic  and  community 
development  enterprises  abroad  and  that  the 
establishment  of  such  a  corps  would  not 
necessarily  meet  with  insuperable  difficulties. 

Given  the  purposes  you  have  advanced  we 
suggest  the  following  In  answer  to  your  ques- 
tionnaire for  the  establishment,  administra- 
tion, and  operation  of  the  corps: 

I.    INmAL    STUDY 

Tlie  initial  study  of  the  advlssbility  and 
feasibility  of  establishing  a  Point  4  Youth 
Corps  should  be  commissioned  by  a  relevant 
executive  branch  agency,  probably  the  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Administration,  but 
should  not  be  conducted  by  that  agency 
itself.  An  outside  research  group,  university, 
or  foundation  would  probably  have  greater 
freedom  in  making  Its  recommendations  than 
would  a  Pederal  agency.  It  must  also  be  re- 
ported that  many  persons  concerned  with 
the  technical  assistance  program  feel  the 
administration  is  generally  opposed  to  the 
initiation  of  new  programs  in  this  fleld.  It 
seems  therefore  that  more  positive  recom- 
mendations for  a  Youth  Corps  might  come 
from  a  private  group  than  from  a  Federal 
agency. 

It  may  be  advisable,  however,  to  urge  that 
the  private  group  conducting  the  study  con- 
sult with  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration, other  relevant  Federal  agencies, 
and  nongovernmental  organizations  active  in 
the  field  of  providing  economic  and  techni- 
cal aid  to  the  less  developed  areas.  Consul- 
tation with  Interested  persons  and  organ- 
izations, while  the  study  is  In  preparation, 
could  do  much  to  eliminate  the  administra- 
tive impractlcalitles  that  sometimes  accom- 
pany otherwise  extremely  logical  and  worth- 
while development  programs. 

The  study  when  completed  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  commissioning  agency  and  to 
the  Congress. 

Past  experience  with  federally  commis- 
sioned studies  as  outlined  by  various  execu- 
tive agencies  suggests  that  this  one  probably 
could  be  prepared  for  about  $10,000  and 
should  not  require  more  than  6  months. 

II  RECRUITMENT  FOR  THE  POINT  4  YOUTH  CORPS 
AS    AN    ALTERNATIVE    TO    MILITARY    SERVICE 

It    Is    diCBcult    to    decide    whether    Ferv.ce 

III  the  Yuuth  Corps  should  be  planned 
and  advertised  as  an  elective  alternative  to 
regular  draft  military  service.  The  benefits 
of  doing  it  are  clear.  It  could  give  much 
favorable  publicity  to  the  technical  assist- 
ance program  and  stir  up  enthusiasm  among 
many  young  adults  here;  it  could  help  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  American  reception 
in  some  less  developed  countries  abroad  be- 
cause their  pec'ple  might  be  impressed  by 
the  increased  American  effort  In  their  behalf: 
It  would  make  a  large  pool  of  young  adults 
available  for  technical  assistance  programs 
so  that  there  would  not  p)osslbly  be  any  lack 
of  manpower  for  these  programs  that  can  use 
college  students  or  fresh  graduates. 
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But  thera  w  aeyeral  Important  factors 
that  cast  doubt  on  the  value  of  this  device 
for  recruiting  Youth  Corps  members.  The 
most  obvious  problem  Is  that  only  men  are 
draftable  while  the  Youth  Corps  should  In- 
clude both  men  and  women.  It  would 
therefore  seem  necessary  to  make  some  ex- 
ceptions that  would  at  least  provide  for  ac- 
cepUng  young  women  Into  the  corps  with 
the  same  remimeratlon  and  allowances  pro- 
vided to  the  young  men. 

More  serious  problems  Involve  the  possible 
reaction  of  the  Armed  Forces,  the  S<;lecUve 
Service  System,  and  the  veterans'  group*  to 
the  Youth  Corps  Idea.  The  most  Important 
objecUon  would  probably  come  on  the  Issue 
of  veterans'  beneflu.  Far  InsUnce.  It  ap- 
pears that  many  would  object  to  giving 
Youth  Corps  veterans  the  same  educational. 
pension,  and  medical  benenu  \s  those  re- 
ceived by  military  veterans.  Probably  it 
would  take  a  lot  of  persuading  to  convince 
the  armed  services  and  veteraixs"  groups,  or 
even  the  American  j>eople  in  general,  that 
Touth  Corps  veterans  should  receive  the 
beoeflta  that  go  with  actual  military  service. 

Another  line  of  obJecUon  to  msiing  Youth 
Oorpe  eervlce  an  ultemsUve  to  the  draft 
might  be  the  possible  diversion  of  some  of 
the  best  young  men  swny  from  military 
officer  training.  Presumably  coUege  grad- 
uatM  would  be  involved  In  both  cases  and 
the  number  of  college  graduates  available  to 
the  draft  U  always  much  smaller  than  the 
number  of  noncollege  men.  But  for  the 
present  this  does  not  appear  to  be  a  serious 
problem  due  to  the  small  percentage  of  men 
classified  lA  that  are  actually  being  drafted 
today. 

Another  element  worthy  of  careful  consid- 
eration U  the  draft  Itself.  If  we  Jud?e  by  the 
discussion  last  year  when  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  was  renewed,  the  value  of  the  draft 
system  is  quesUoned  by  many  Members  of 
Congress.  This  proposal  might  be  opposed 
on  the  same  grounds,  for  to  seme  it  couid 
Imply  that  the  draft  Is  not  needed  for  mili- 
tary service  recruitment  today  and  that  the 
proposal  U  part  of  a  plan  to  keep  the  system 
alive.  The  Youth  Corps  as  an  alternative 
to  military  service  would  also  seem  to  add  one 
more  to  the  already  long  list  of  devices 
Whereby  young  men  can  escape  the  draft 
This  may  also  create  opposition  to  the  Youth 
Corps  Idea. 

After   all    of   these   factors   are   considered 
It    would    seem    that    service    In    the    Youth 
Corps  would  have  the  greatest  possibility  of 
being  accepted  as  an  alternative  to  military 
■ervlce    If    It   were    made    clear   that    Youth 
Corps  veterans  would  not  receive  any  of  the 
medical,  educational,  pension,  or  other  bene- 
fits accruing  to  military  veterans  because  of 
their  service.     This  tends  to  reduce  the  gen- 
o-al  appeal   of   the   Youth   Corps  somewhat 
but  It  might  also  serve  to  avoid  serious  op- 
position from  the  armed  services  and  veter- 
ans   groups   and    make    it    easier    fur    yuun? 
women  to  participate  In  the  corps.     It  would 
also  help  to  weed  out  those  who  might  -.'her- 
wlse  Join  the  Youth  Corps  as  an  easy  means 
of  securing  veterans  benefits. 

It  seems  clear  that  young  people  recruited 
into  the  Youth  Corps  should  have  completed 
at  least  2  years  of  college  and  preferably 
have  a  4-year  bachelor's  degree.  The  experi- 
ence of  both  Federal  and  private  technical 
aaslstance  programs  has  been  that  young 
adults  who  lack  this  minimum  of  education 
usually  do  not  have  sufficient  maturity  and 
understanding  to  be  a  net  value  to  the  pro- 
gram. It  appears,  therefore,  that  any  at- 
tempt  to  recruit  Youth  Corps  members  who 
are  only  18  years  old,  or  who  are  only  high 
•chool  graduates  would  meet  opposition  from 
almost  au  Interested  public  and  private 
agencies.  ^ 

Yo^,?>f*^^    ""^^^^    *^^    *°    ^PPly    f°^    the 
Classified  for  the  draft  upon  reaching  their 


18tli  birthday.  They  could  be  deferred  for 
the  period  of  their  college  education  as  Is 
now  done  In  most  cases.  At  the  end  of  their 
4-y«ar  course  of  study  students  who  elected 
to  volunteer  for  the  Youth  Corps  would  have 
their  names  placed  on  a  list,  given  appropri- 
ate examinations  and  interviews  and  a 
number  selected  equal  to  the  projected  needs 
of  the  Youth  Corps  for  the  following  year. 
Those  students  not  selected  would  revert  to 
their  regular  Selective  Service  System  cla.s-M- 
flcatlon  and  be<\vallable  for  military  service 
shotild  they  be  needed. 

T:ie  Ideal  period  of  service  in  the  Youth 
Cori.8  seems  to  be  2  years.  Less  than  that 
wou:d  be  uneconomical  for  everyone  con- 
cerned. If  the  service  lasted  much  more 
thar.  2  years  It  might  prove  unattractive  by 
reqilrlng  too  long  a  commitment,  especially 
In    terras    of    the    alternatives    available. 

If  the  Youth  Corps  is  viewed  as  an  ftlterna- 
tlve  to  military  service  It  would  seem  ap- 
proprlate  to  set  the  unlary  and  Ml.wanrea  Ui 
corn.ipond  as  closely  as  possible  with  those 
for  draftees  In  the  Armed  Fnrces  This 
wovid  be  likely  to  include  tr.\n.<ip.vut:titi. 
me<l  cal  care,  svibststence,  and  ixboui  |flO  to 
•70  %  month  in  mah  salary  The  Interna- 
tloniU  Voluntnry  Services,  which  operates 
mott.  young  .idult  technical  assistance  groups 
thar.  any  other  private  agency,  uses  this  scale 
of  sfJary  and  servirfs  with  considerable  suc- 
cess. It  has  approximately  10  applicants  for 
everr  available  opening  on  a  technical  as- 
slst-ince  team. 

Hr,w  large  should  the  Youth  Corps  be? 
This  cannot  be  determined  until  experi- 
ence provides  some  measure  of  the  useful- 
ness of  corps  members  In  the  economically 
less  developed  areas.  Some  have  suggested 
that  a  figure  of  about  10,000  would  not  be 
unreasonable  for  current  discussion  purpr«es 
The  Initiating  legislation  might  set  this  as 
the  Initial  membership  limit,  but  make  it 
subject  to  later  revUlon,  The  actual  number 
of  recruits,  within  the  prescribed  limit, 
could  be  determined  each  year  by  the  avaU- 
abi.ity  of  overseas  poslUons  for  corps  mem- 
bers 

Finally.  It  would  seem  important  to  Include 
the  provision  that  recruitment  and  service 
In  the  Youth  Corps  would  be  on  a  non- 
sectcj-ian  basis.  This  would  serve  to  elimi- 
nate unnecessary  disputes  between  the 
various  church  groups  that  win  undoubtedly 
be  intensely  interested  in  the  Youth   Corps, 

m       ADMmrsTRATTON    OF   THK    YOUTH    COaPS 

There  are  many  possible  ways  of  admin- 
ister,ng  the  Youth  Corps  and  there  is  no 
obv. ously  b<-st  way.  In  general,  however  it 
seems  that  the  operation  of  the  corps  should 
rest  primarily  with  an  agency  that  has  sub- 
stantial re.=^ponslbl!ity  In  the  technical  as- 
sistance field.  r\As  will  avoid  further 
splintering  the  respon.slbllity  for  foreign  as- 
slstaice  programs  and  also  help  Ui  a.ssure 
that  those  In  charge  of  the  cf.rps  are  familiar 
with  the  problems  and  possibilities  of  assist- 
ance prog.'ams  in  the  less  developed  areas. 

Se<ond  It  seems  that  this  would  have  to 
be  a  Federal  a.,'ency  if  persons  are  to  be  re- 
cruited to  the  Youth  Corps  In  lart^e  numbers 
M  a:i  alternative  to  U  S  military  service 
Thera  have  been  Instances  In  the  past,  how- 
ever when  nongovernmental  bodies  admin- 
istered  alternative   service   programs. 

Tlurd  Given  the  problems  of  administer- 
ing r.ew  programs  In  an  existing  agencv  it 
might  be  advisable  to  set  up  a  new  divis'i.,r 
or  bureau,  to  handle  the  Y..uth  Corp.s  with'n 
whatever  Federal  a^-ency  was  given  th-s 
resp.3ns!bllity.  -^        /        <«    K-ven     tn.s 

Po'irth  It  might  be  possible  to  Include  the 
interested  nongovernmental  organizations  on 
a  sli-alflcant  advisory  committee  established 
especially   for    the   Youth   Corps. 

Tl-..jre  would  have  to  be  aU.ut  a  3-month 
perl.>d  of  orientation  and  training  in  the 
United  States  followed  by  a  similar  one  In 
tne    receiving    country.     The    Initial    period 
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here  would  permit  a  final  screening  of  Youth 
Corps  members  to  help  eliminate  the  misfits 
and   those   who  are   seeking   only   a  vacation 
In  exotic  lands.     Instruction  would  be  neces- 
sary in  the  particular  skills  or  operations  that 
corps  members  would  be  expected  to  perform 
In     the     receiving     country.     Ukewlse     they 
would  have  to  be  taught  the  key  economic 
political,  social,  and  cultural  facts  about  the 
particular    country    In    wliich    they    will    be 
serving  and  a  few  basic  words  and  phrases  In 
the   local   tongue.     Nor  should   the   training 
period  overlook  some  discussion  of  the  hu-h- 
lights  of  American  history,  race  relations  for- 
eign    policy,     and     contemporary     thought 
Yuui.g    Americans    abruad    are    often    atked 
about    these   matters   and   many   are   unuble 
to   spe:iJc    Intelligently. 

l\irTh-r  tralni  ig  in  skiMs,  local  condition* 
and  base  language  could  be  provided  In  the 
receiving  country  It  ha.  been  the  eiMc- 
ricnce  of  Uie  International  Volunl»>«r  Se'rv- 
icps  that  iiudrnu  are  able  U)  pick  up  a  biulc 
speuklng  ki.i  w;(xl»;e  of  the  Ux-al  language 
With  .,n;y  »  m.nth  or  two  of  actual  life 
there 

The    training    and    orientation    period    li 
crucial    to   the   success   of   U^e   entire   Youth 
C.rps    prtHrram      8-ndlng    immature    young 
men  and  women  abroad  as  technical  assist- 
ance workers  who  ore   not  dedicated  to  the 
broad  purposes  of  the  corps  could  have  dis- 
astrous   results      T^ie    existing    problems    of 
Interpreting  America  to   the  peoples  of  Asia 
and   Africa   would    be   compounded    and    the 
experience    might    call    into    question    other 
American      technical      assistance      programs 
The  necessity  of  guarding  against  the  wrong 
kind  of  persons  as  Youth  Corps  members  U 
particularly    Important    because    of    the    in- 
t«-nded    method   of   recruitment.     The   corps 
may  well   attract  many  young  men  who  re- 
gard   It    as    a    lark    and    an    easy    guarantee 
against  having  to  perform  military  service. 
n    PTBLic    AND   rarvAT*   coopraATioN    on 

TOtTTH    COEPS    PROJECTa 

How  would   Youth   Corps  members  be  as- 
signed   by    the    operating    agency    and    how 
would    private    agencies    participate    in    Its 
projects'     It  is  clear  that  Youth  Corps  teams 
could  be  sent  abroad  only  upon  the  request 
of    a    foreign    government.     Presumably    the 
request    would    be    made    throui^h    the    US 
Embassy    or    aid    ml.sslon    In    the    receiving 
country.     If  the  Youth  C<:>rps  admlnistrat,  r 
felt  this  was  an  appropriate  project  he  could 
assign    Youth    Corps    recruits   to   the    propf>r 
orientation  and  trainine  here  and  then  send 
them    overseas.     The    Federal    agency    could 
do  this  under  Its  own  auspices.     But  alterna- 
tively It  might  be  poesible  to  place  a  partic- 
ular project  m   the   hands  of  a  US    private 
foundation  or  group  rec(«nized  by  the  Youth 
C<^>rpe  as  responsible  and  active  In  the  field. 
Thii.s  would  be  similar  to  the  usual  contract 
arrangement  whereby  many  universities  and 
private    groups    now    take    part    In    the    US 
technical      assistance      programs      overseas. 
Such  public  and   private  cooperation   would 
not  eliminate   the  separate   programs  main- 
talned  by  these  private  agencies.     Rather  it 
might    be    regarded    by    many    groups    as    a 
highly  desirable  supplement  to  their  present 
programs. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  a  number  of 
Interested  private  groups  would  be  serving 
on  the  Youth  Corps  Advisory  Committee 
where  they  should  be  Intlmatelv  Involved  In 
setting  standards  for  the  Youth' Corps  selec- 
Uon.  orlentaUon.  and  training  program  The 
committee  might  also  advise  on  preparing  a 
list  of  private  agencies  and  foundatlf>ns  that 
would  contract  to  administer  Youth  Cortis 
projects  from  time  to  time. 

These  are  offered  as  only  a  few  tenUtlve 
suggestions  for  Federal  and  private  coopera- 
tion in  the  operation  of  the  Youth  Corps. 
They  are  not  Intended  to  explore  all  the 
problems  Involved,  and  It  has  not  been  pos- 
sible to  check  even  these  few  ideas  with  the 
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Interested  groupt  But  the  Interviews  so  far 
conducted  do  suggest  that  some  private 
group)8  would  wdcome  the  presence  of  the 
Youth  Corps  and  that  they  would  cooperate 
In  particular  proj  "Cta. 

V.    TTPES  or  OVElSjtAS  PSOJXCTS  WHXKE  TH« 
TOUTH  CO  IPS  MIGHT  BX  CSITtTI. 

One  of  the  ma  or  responsibilities  of  those 
studying  the  ad\laablllty  and  feasibility  of 
esUblishlng  the  Youth  Corps  will  be  to 
evaluate  the  types  of  Jobs  theee  young  men 
and  w'>men  can  ujefully  fill.  But  the  nature 
of  the  Youth  Corps  recruits  and  of  the  less- 
developed  areas  la  which  they  will  be  work- 
ing do  suegeat  several  guides  to  the  most 
likely  types  of  project*. 

(A/  The  members  of  the  Youth  Corps  will 
have  a  subatanlii,!  amount  of  college  train- 
ing which  Bets  them  apart  as  already  highly 
skilled  workers  by  comparison  with  all  but 
th«t  few  highly  trained  people  In  any  leas- 
devrioped  countr''  But  they  will  have  some- 
ih:;.R  lees  than  4ie  knowledge  and  expert- 
rnr*-  of  thoee  Who  Kre  usually  aent  from  the 
V\  !ted  .««tate«  as  t.Thnlcal-aaalatance  wcirkerm 
A  •■  »<  nie  Yovitij  Corps  members  will  be 
n,  re  useful  than  other*,  Thoee  who  have 
majored  In  agTlcultural,  arlentific.  and  me- 
chanlcal  s'lbjects  and  those  who  have  a  rural 
backgrnun'l  may  find  themaelves  In  high  de- 
mand,  while  humanities  majors  may  have  to 
kam  alternate  FkUls  It  should  be  noted 
In  U-ils  rrgard  thut  one  agency,  the  Intcrna- 
ti  inal  Voluntriry  Services,  restricts  Its  re- 
cr.iltment  almoet  entirely  to  graduate*"  of 
agricultural.  me<'.hanlcaJ,  and  home  eco- 
nomics courses. 

(B)  It  would  be  Inadvisable  for  Youth 
Corps  teams  to  do  Jobs  that  could  be  under- 
taken Just  as  well  by  unskilled  native  labor. 
This  Is  an  Irrpcjrtant  consideration,  l)ecause 
most  less-develr  ;-e<J  countries  have  a  seri'^us 
rurplus-labor  problem  Pur  these  reasons.  It 
might  be  worth  -vhlle,  for  Instance,  to  have 
Youth  Corps  men  hers  show  villagers  hew  to 
dig  an  Im.proved  type  of  well,  but  It  would 
not  be  advisable  for  a  Youth  Corps  team  to 
dig  a  whole  set  of  Unproved  wells  for  a  par- 
ticular village. 

(C)  Many  fee;  that  projects  combining 
both  Y'uth  Corps  members  and  trained  local 
people  in  physical  labor  are  desirable  be- 
cause this  may  h?Ip  to  break  dtwn  the  stig- 
ma that  often  attaches  to  physical  labor  In 
Asia  and  Africa  In  many  nr  these  areas  It 
Is  not  considered  proper  for  a  man  with  even 
an  elementary  ecucaUon  to  engage  in  phys- 
ical labor.  This  Is  left  to  the  Illiterates. 
But  American  grr  ups  can  help  to  break  down 
this  feeling  by  encouraging  locp.I  educated 
persons  to  Join  ir  work  projects  that  require 
some  amount  o'  skill.  This  might  be  a 
Joint  American- local  school  construction, 
drainage  or  water  supply  project. 

(D)  The  spirit  In  which  the  Youth  Corps 
projects  are  conducted  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. The  key  to  effecUvenefa  here  Is 
the  attitude  of  fellowship  with  the  local  peo- 
ple rather  than  an  attitude  of  fupenor-ln- 
ferlor  paternalism.  The  attempt  to  learn 
basic  words  In  t^ie  local  lanp\iape  will  help 
to  •Btabllfh  the  feeling  of  fellowship,  but 
ther«  must  also  l>e  a  genuine  desire  to  work 
with  the  local  pe->ple  for  a  common  purpose. 
Mature  and  sens  tive  yoiing  adults  often  do 
this  effectively  bf-cause  they  are  enthusiastic 
and  optimistic  about  what  can  be  done  to 
build  a  better  fut  ure 

'E)  The  grr.it  lof-d  for  Youth  Corps  work- 
ers probably  will  he  in  the  vUlaffe  and  rural 
areas  where  their  semiskilled  laly  r  will  be 
more  Wf-txW  thar  In  the  cities  Motrt  of  the 
few  technical  a,si  Istance  w-rkfrs  now  aviUl- 
able  are  In  th*  cltlpn  performing  highly 
skilled  operatii.r  ?  a.<;  advi.<;er.e  t.i  higher  level 
public  servants  (,;  technicians. 

(F)  There  Is  s  preat  demand  for  English 
teachers  throughout  Asia  and  Africa  so  that 
oiany  Youth  Oorj>s  members  would  find  work 
In  the  school  systems. 
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fO)  Perhaps  more  tiseful  than  teaching 
English  would  be  the  help  Youth  Corps  mem- 
bers could  provide  In  training  native  teach- 
ers In  a  variety  of  subjects  such  as  biology, 
simple  sanitary  procedures,  mechanics,  arith- 
metic, etc, 

(Hi  A  few  examples  of  other  types  of 
projects  that  have  been  conducted  by  volun- 
tary agencies  using  young  adulu  In  tech- 
nical assistance  groups  Include:  planting  and 
testing  new  types  of  crops  for  productivity. 
Inoculating,  and  teaching  local  farmers  how- 
to  inoculate  farm  stock  against  diseases, 
helping  to  clear  away  underbrush  and  dense 
forests  to  Increase  the  land  available  for  cul- 
tivation, and  phyalcal  asslsUnco  In  the  re- 
set Uement  of  refugees  from  flood  and  famine, 
or  from  communism. 

A  BK.Nsi  or  rtTarou 

The  establishment  of  a  Point  4  Youth 
Corpa  would  assure  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  youJiR  AnierlcAns  to  man  pub- 
lic and  private  technical  assistance  nua- 
sion-s  in  the  years  to  come.  But  Uicre 
Ri-e  two  oven  more  important  things  to 
be  said  for  a  Point  4  Youth  Corps. 

Young  Americans  in  their  late  teens 
and  early  twenties  need  a  sense  of  pur- 
pose— the  excitement  and  stimulus  of 
taking  part  in  real  events.  The  phi- 
losopher. William  James,  pointed  this  out 
a  half  century  apo  when  he  suggested  in 
his  es,«;ay.  "The  Moral  Equivalent  of 
War."'  that  a  season  on  a  fishing  schooner 
or  on  a  cattle  ranch  could  well  provide 
the  sense  of  excitement  and  purpc&e 
which  war — at  least  old-fashioned  war — 
was  suppo.sed  to  provide.  If  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  have-not  nations  is  at  once  the 
preat^st  challenge  and  adventure  of  the 
aL'p.  young  Americans  are  going  to  want 
to  oecome  involved  in  it. 

SPKKAO    ASfEaiCAN    ZOKALB 

Prom  the  .«:tandpolnt  of  a  successful 
American  foreign  policy,  a  Point  4 
Youth  Corps  could  be  equally  beneficial. 
The  peoples  of  the  developing  countries 
need  economic  assistance,  but  even  more 
they  can  profit  from  exposure  to  the  ideas 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Abraham  Lan- 
coln.  Young  Americans  who  are  willing 
to  help  with  an  irrigation  project,  with 
dierpin?  a  villape  well,  with  setting  up  a 
rural  school,  could  be  one  of  our  best 
ways  for  creating  such  a  picture  of 
America. 

It  is  said  that  Napoleon  once  confessed 
his  failure  in  these  words: 

Alexander,  Caesar,  Charlemagne,  and  I 
myself  have  founded  empu-es;  but  ufKDn  what 
do  these  creatlt ns  of  our  genius  depend? 
Upon  force.  Jesus  alone  founded  His  em- 
pire up  n  love;  and  to  this  very  day,  mil- 
lions will  die  few  Him. 

Power  has  revealed  its  limitations. 
Why  not  try  a  httle  love? 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr  HOFFM.<\N  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  have  leave  of  absence  on  oflQcial 
busmess  in  connection  with  subcommit- 
tee hearings  from  the  19th  to  the  28th 
of  this  month. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Udall>.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House.  foUowiiig  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado,  for  1  hour, 
today. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Axbkrt  the  spe- 
cial order  granted  to  Mr,  Ullman  for  to- 
day was  transferred  to  Wednesday  next, 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MooRi) ,  for  1  hour,  on  Jan- 
uary 18. 

Mr.  Wilson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Moomt,  for  1  hour,  on  January  19. 

Mr.  Ford    (at    the    request    of 
MooRi) .  for  1  hour,  on  Januai-y  20. 

Mr.  ORirriN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Mooai) .  for  1  hour,  on  January  21, 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arliona  <  at  the  request 
of  Mr,  MooRK) .  for  1  hour,  on  January  22. 

Mr,  Cttrtis  of  Mlasourl  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Moori),  for  1  hour,  on  January 
25 

Mr,  Hali.eck  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Moori)  ,  for  1  hour,  on  January  25. 


Mr. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to; 

Mr,  Smith  of  California. 

<At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moore,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow- 
ing:) 

Mr    GUBSER. 

Mr  V^N  Z.^NDT  In  two  Instances. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ei-rke  of 
Kentucky,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  the  following:) 

Mrs.  SULLIVAM, 
Mr,  POBTEK. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.      BLTIKE      of      Kentucky, 


Mr. 


Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o  clock  and  48  minutes  pjn.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  January  18,  1960, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1661.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Assistant 
fcff  Manpower,  Personnel  and  Reserve  Forces, 
Department  of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  on 
the  progress  of  the  flight  training  program, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  879,  84th  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1C62  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Legisla- 
tive Liaison,  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
relative  to  the  number  of  officers  assigned  €«■ 
detailed  to  permanent  duty  In  the  executive 
elem.ent  of  the  Air  Force  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment as  of  the  end  of  the  second  quarter 
of  tlscal  year  1960  (Dec  31.  1959),  pursuant 
to  secuon  8031(C),  title  10.  United  States 
Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1663.  A  letter  from  the  president,  the 
Georgetown  Barge,  Dock,  Elevator  U  Railway 
Co  .  transmitting  the  report  of  the  George- 
town BoJ-ge,  Dock.   Elevator  <k   Railway   Co^ 
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pursuant  to  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
September  26,  1888;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

1664.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  family  housing  con- 
struction activities  at  the  Granite  City 
Engineer  Depot.  Granite  City.  11!  ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 

1665.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation entitled  "A  bill  to  make  permanent 
the  temporary  Increases  in  rates  of  basic  sal- 
ary provided  for  employees  In  the  postal 
field  service,  and  for  other  purposes",  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

1666.  A  letter  from  the  Administra'or. 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  enUtled  'A  bill  to  amend  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes";  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics. 

1667.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
need  for  the  extension  of  the  National  Sys- 
tem of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways 
within  the  States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 
pursuant  to  section  105  or  the  Federal -Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1959;  to  the  Committee  cxi 
Public   Worts. 

1668.  A  letter  from  the  executive  director. 
Reserve  Oflacers  Association  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  the  audit  report  of 
March  31,  1959  for  the  Reserve  Officers  Asso- 
ciation, pursuant  to  Public  Law  .595.  8 1st 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

1669.  A  letter  from  the  president.  Confer- 
ence of  State  Societies,  transmitting  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Conference  of  Sta-e 
Societies,  Washington.  DC.  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1959.  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  293.  82d  Congraes.  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


January  1^ 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R  9385.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
exclusion  or  deportation  of  any  alien  con- 
victed for  violation  of  any  law  relating  to 
Illicit  possession  of  marihuana,  and  f  ,r 
other  purposes:  with  amendment  '  Rep^  No 
1202).     Referred   to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND   RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 

committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 

for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 

calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.    LANE:    Committee   on    the   Judiciary 
S.    540.        AH    act   for    the    relief   of    Maybeil 
King;  without  amendment  ( Rept    No    i:94i 
Referred    to    the    Committee    of    the    Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
8.  981.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  T  W  H  -l'  ic 
Co;  without  amendment  iRept,  No.  1195i. 
Referred  to  the  Conmilttee  of  the  Whjle 
House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
S  1862,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harve  M 
Dugglns;  without  amendment  Rept  No 
11961.  Referred  to  the  Commifee  of  'he 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.  5301.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harry  E 
Nelson;  without  amendment  (Rept  '  No 
1197i.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Wliole  House. 


Mr  L.\NE  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  7079  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  D<:jn  L. 
Herr.ng,  with  amendment  i  Rept  No  1198). 
Refc-red  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hou;e 

Mr  LANE  Comm.lttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  7636  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Vl.;la 
H  P^K)\i.s,  with  amendment  i  Rept  Ni  1199/. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Wh  ile 
House 

Mr  LANE  Committee  or.  the  Judiciary. 
HR  3988  A  bill  f.r  the  relief  of  Warren  3. 
Boggess.  with  amendment  Repr  N'  :2'>0). 
Referred    to    the    Committee    >jf    *he    Whole 

H0U5'= 

M.-  DONOHUE  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary HR  2312  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs  .\:.r.a  D  Myers;  without  amendment 
I  Rep'  No  I2uli  Referred  t<D  the  Conunlt- 
tee  01   the  Whole  House. 


PUBLir  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under   clause   4   of   rule   XXII,    public 
bills  iind  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
seve.-illy  referred  as  follows  i 

By  Mr    MILLS 
HR  9625    A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  certain  tech- 
nical revisions  In  the  Income,  excise,  and  ad- 
mlnlsirative   provisions,   and    for  other   pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    MASON 
H  F    a62f5    A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revei.ie  Code  of  1934  to  maJce  certain  tech- 
nical revisions  In  the  Income,  excise,  and  ad- 
min;.s--i'i  .n    provisions,   and    for   other   pur- 
poses   '  I  -he  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr    .'lBE:RNETHY 
HR   9627    A  bill   t.;  amend  the  Communi- 
cation.) Act  of  1934.  With  respect  to  the  hours 
of  opeiatlon  of  certain  broad,  asting  "t'atlons; 
to  th<!  Committee  on  Interstate  aiid  Foreign 
Commerce 

By  Mr    BERRY 
HR   9628    A   bill   U)   provide  for   ri  h!^'?vA-ay 
bridge   across   the  Fort  Randall   Reserv  ir   in 
SLuth  Dak-)ta;   to  the  Committee  on  Public 
W^rkf 

3v    Mr     BROOKS    of    Louisiana: 
H  R  9629    A   bill    to  provide   Increased   re- 
tired   pay    for   certain    members   of   the    uni- 
formed   services  retired  bef  re  June   1,    1958; 
to  the  Committee  .^n  Armed  Services. 
3y  Mr    CELLER 
HR   963o    A  bill  u>  amend  section  lli.e)   of 
the    Bdnkruptcy    Act;    to   the   Committee  on 
the  J'.i  iiciary 

3y  Mr    CLTITIS  of  Massachusetts: 
HR   9631    A  bill  to  amend  the  P<j8tal  Field 
Service  Compensatlr-n  Act  of  1955  to  extend 
to  substitute  p..«tal  employees  the  provisions 
of  suet.  a<:t  relating  to  overtime  and  holiday 
pay.  ard  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on   Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
i3y  Mr    DEVINE 
HR    5632    A  bill  to  .imend  title  38.  United 
States   Code,  to  establish   the  Court  of  Vet- 
erans'   Appeals    to    review    decisions    of    the 
Board   5f  Veterans'  Appeals;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on   Veterans'  Affairs. 
Hy  Mr    HAGEN: 
H  R  9633    A  bill  to  Increase  the  authorized 
maximum    expenditure    for    the    fiscal    years 
1960  aid   1961    under   the  special  milk  pro- 
gr.im    lor    children;     to    the    Committee    on 
Agriculture 

By  Mr    MITCHELL: 
H  R    :i634,   A  bin  t.>  amend  title  38.  Utoltod 
States    Cxle.    to   extend    the   veterans'  home 
loan  program  U)  February  1,  1965;   to  provide 
for  dirjct   loans   to   veterans   In  areas  where 
housini,'    credit    Is    otherwise    not    generally 
avallab.e.    and    for    other    purposes,     to    the 
Comm,i:tee  on  Veterans'  .Affairs. 
iSy  Mr    OSTERTAG: 
H.R  '»635    A   bill    to    limit    the   amount    of 
price  .support   which  may  be  made  available 
by    the    Commodity    Credit    Corj-xjration     to 
$35  00<j  per  person  per  year,   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  .Agriculture. 


HR  9«3«.  A  MB'  to   amend    the    Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement   that    a    spouse's    annuity    be    re- 
duced If  the  spouse  Is  eligible  to  receive  cer- 
tain social  security  benefits;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Bv  Mr    PRICE: 
H  H   :*fj.i7    \  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,   to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I.   to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr    REUSS: 
H  R  9638.  A  bill  to  amend  sfectlon  307  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  to  provide 
for  a  study  to  be  conducted  of  the  advisa- 
bility and  practicability  of  the  establishment 
of  a  Point  Four  Youth  Corps,    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 
H.R  9639.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of 
the  act  of  August  21.  1964  (68  Stat.  758) 
entitled  "An  act  to  Integrate  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate's promotion  list  with  that  of  the 
Army  to  restore  lost  seniority  and  grade,  and 
for  other  purposes';  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr   SISK: 
H  R.  9640    A   bin  to  extend  the   veterans' 
home  loan  program  to  February   1.   1965,  to 
provide  for  direct  loans  to  veterans  In  areas 
where  housing  credit  Is  otherwise  not  gen- 
erally available;   and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on   Veterans"  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
H  R  9641.  A  bill  to  authorize  loans  for  the 
design  and  construction  of  sea  and  brackish 
water  conversion  plants,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to    the    Cotnmlttee    on    Interior    and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona: 
H  R  9642  A  bill  to  authorize  loans  for  the 
design  and  construction  of  sea  and  brackish 
water  conversion  planu,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  SAYLOR: 
H  R  9643  A  bill  to  authorlae  lo«ns  for  the 
design  and  construction  of  sea  and  brackish 
water  conversion  plants,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  UDALL: 
HR  9644.  A  bill  to  authorize  loans  for  the 
design  and  construction  of  sea  and  brackish 
water  conversion  plants,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  WAINWRIGHT: 
H  R  9645.  A  bill  to  authorize  loans  for  the 
design  and  construction  of  sea  and  brackish 
water  conversion  plants,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  WILSON: 
HR  9646  A  bill  to  authorlae  loans  for  the 
design  and  construction  of  sea  and  brackish 
water  conversion  plants,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr  OLIVER: 
H.J  Res.  561.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  construction  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
of  a  highway  in  the  State  of  Maine,  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  RAINS: 
H  J  Res  652.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the   establishment   of   a  National   Children  s 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  BERRY: 
H  Con   Res  454.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to   certain    Federal   responsibilities   for   care 
of  Indians  who   leave   their  reservations;    to 
the    Committee    on    Interior     and    Insular 
Affairs 

By  Mr   P  ATM  AN: 
H  Res  419    Resolution    authorizing    addl- 
Uonal  expenses  for  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 
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PRIVATE   BLLLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  claune  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resnl  itionj?  were  introduced  and 
severally  rff erred  as  follows; 
By  Mr   AliERNETHY: 

HR  «647  A  3111  lor  the  relief  of  the  es- 
tates of  certalr  members  of  the  Mlaslsslppl 
National  Guarl  who  suffered  a<  cldental 
death  while  In  i^reparatlon  fmr  active  Federal 
military  service  in  the  Korean  conflict;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  B/.LDWIN : 

H  R  9648  A  1 11"  f .  ir  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Fowler,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciitry 

B'.  Mr   B/  PES    by  request): 

HR  9649  A  liUl  for  the  relief  of  Ngriyen 
V:ui  ITioal;  to  iie  Committee  on  Uie  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr   KILDAT: 

n  R  9660  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Fred  H. 
Hiuirner    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  9651.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  CoL  Wil- 
liam R.  Bradford;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary 

HR  9652  A  bill  tcv  the  relief  of  Dt.  Ool. 
Alonz*^^)  c  renncy,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

Bv  Mr   MrFALL- 

H  R  9653  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Claude  A. 
Bane:    to   the   Committee   on   the  Judiciary. 

H.R  9654  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Remedlos 
C.  Mnntalban;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

H  R  9655  A  bill  for  relief  of  Felix  8. 
MontAlban;  Uj  the  Commltvee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr   LESINSKI : 

H  R  9656  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mayram 
Kelesijglu,  Uj  the  Com^nlitee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  MITCHKIi.: 
HJt.»e57.  A    bill    for    the   relief    of    Lucia 
Lena   Lee;    to   the   Committee   on  the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr   RHODES  of  Arizona: 
H.R.  9658.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yu  Shu 
Lin,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  California : 
H.R.  9658    A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Clyde  E 
HiTweil;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XxiL 

312  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  peUtlon  of 
the  Legislative  Director.  'Dnited  States  Sav- 
ings &  Loan  League,  Chicago,  111.,  petition- 
ing consideration  of  their  resolution  with 
reference  to  expressing  appreciation  for  the 
savings  and  loan  legislation  enacted  by  the 
86th  Congress,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Ctmmittee  on   Banking  and   Currency. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Special  Senate  Showinf  of  "On  the 
Beach" 


EXTENS:ON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

(  r    NKW    TOKK 

IN  THE  SEN  ATI.  OF  THE  L'NTTED  STATES 

Thursdai,  January  14.  1960 

Mr  KZATIN3  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my   pleasure   on   Monday   to  sponaor   a 

special  Capitol  Hill  showing  of  the  film 
"On  the  Beach.  *  I  want  to  thank  all  my 
colleagues  and  the  many  other  Hill  peo- 
ple who  wer?  in  attendance.  The 
response  to  mj  invitation  was  so  over- 
whelming that  two  showings  were  re- 
quired to  accommodate  all  those  who 
wanted  to  see  tills  film.  I  hope  that  this 
did    not   inconvenience   anyone. 

I  recojrnize  that  this  film  is  somewhat 
controversial,  and  I  therefore  appreciate 
the  statement  which  the  Senator  from 
Utah  iMr.  BENiirrr)  made  on  the  Senate 
floor  at  about  tne  time  the  first  showing 
of  the  film  stf.rted.  I  have  written  a 
lKt<»r  to  the  Seaator  from  Utah  express- 
ing my  sentiments  on  the  subject,  and 
since  this  letter  may  be  of  interest  to 
other  Member;  of  the  Senate.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  a  copy  of  It  be 
priiitPd  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

r  8    Bematk. 
C^'MMrrrrE  on  th«  Juwciaet. 

January  12,  i960. 
Hon    WAnnACTt  F    Bekkxtt. 
Senate  Office  Bu  Idtng. 
Wax'uriffton.  DC. 

Df^\n  Wallace  I  have  read  your  letter  and 
■tatement  on  th<-  Senate  flcx>r  witli  regard  to 
"On  tlie  Beach  ■  with  great  Interest  and 
agree  with  manj   of  y.ur  comments. 

Of  course,  any  work  of  art  la  subject  to 
varying  Lnterpreiatlon.  and  this  film  Is  no 
exceptlnn.  1  j  rie,  it  cor, veys  a  Blmpie  mes- 
^*<?©^the  lmi>)jtance  of  avoiding  nuclear 
war  and  ml£ta.kcs  in  the  handling  of  nuclear 
We^;>ona.  I  do  not  regard  It  as  a  plea  for 
peace  at  any  pr  ce.  I  do  not  regard  it  as  a 
scientific  demonstration  of  the  effects  of 
fallout.      Art    I'.'ina   frequently   have    to    be 


overdrawn  In  order  to  create  the  desired 
Impression,  and  some  dramatic  license  cer- 
tainly must  be  allowed  those  reeponeible  for 
this  film  But  I  believe  It  was  Important  for 
someone  like  yourself  to  call  attention  to  lla 
lim.ltatlons 

I  a:n  glad  that  you  agree  that  the  film  was 
worthy  of  pre.vntatlon  In  the  Senate  Audi- 
torium and  I  appreciate  the  sincerity  of 
your  comment*. 

With  kind  personal  regards. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

KxirtnTB  B   K«ATn»o. 


Humphrey? 


QneitioDDaire  Submitted  by  Senator  Mil- 
ton R.  Yoan{  to  People  of  North 
Dakota 


EXTEI^'SION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

OV    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  TirE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  January  14,  1960 

Mr  YOIT^O  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  a&k  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Congressional 
Rxcx)RD  a  questionnaire  I  am  sending  out 
to  approximately  27.000  North  Dakota 
people 

There  t)elng  no  objection,  the  giies- 
tlonnaire  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  els  follows: 

This  questionnaire  Ifi  being  mailed  to  ap- 
prcjxlm^ately  27,000  North  Dakota  people. 
Included  In  the  U.st  ore  all  North  Dakota 
newspapers.  Republican  and  Democratic, 
preciiict  committeemen,  1.000  public  ofifi- 
ciaia,  every  lOih  niijne  In  the  Grand  Forks 
city  telephone  directory,  and  many  thou- 
sands (Jil  others  rejiresenting  ail  occupations. 

1.  Di.i  you  think  that  foreign  aid  should 
be  AbuU&lied?  .  Continued  with  pres- 
ent arnnirit  of  funds?  .  Continued  with 

greatly  decreased  funds? . 

2.  I>o  you  favor  legislation  to  provide  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education?     Yes,  ,  No,  , 

no  opinluu.  . 

3  If  you  plan  to  vote  Republican  this 
year,  which  of  the  following  would  be  your 
choice  fur  Preildent?  Nixon,  ;  Rocke- 
feller,   . 

4  If  jau  plan  to  vote  Democratic,  which 
of   the  following  would   be   your  choice  f^r 


President' 
Stevenson 

5    If    the    following 


Kennedy; 


Symington  ■ 
were 


nominated  for 
President,  which  one  In  e&ch  group  would 
be     your    choice?       i  All    candidates    listed 

alphabetically  )       Humphrey     ;     Nixon. 

■ .     Kennedy.  ;   Nixon,  ,     Nixon. 

;    Stevenson,    ,      Rockefeller,    ; 

Btevenson,  . 

6  Many  propoBala  have  been  advanced  to 
sf>lvp  the  farm  problem.  Tour  views  con- 
cerning some  of  the  more  prominently  men- 
tioned programs,  as  stated  In  this  question- 
naire, win  be  very  helpful  to  me.  Space  does 
not  permit  a  more  detailed  explanation  of 
each  program.  Would  you  approve  or  dis- 
approve the  following? 

(a)  Abolish  all  prlc«  rupport  programs 
and  controls?  Yea,  ;  no, ;  no  opin- 
ion  . 

(b»  Provide  high  price  supports  and  mar- 
keting quotas  for  every  commodity  a  farmer 
produces,  with  stiff  penalties  for  violation 
of  marketing  quotas?  Under  this  proposal 
price  supports  would  be  based  on  direct  pro- 
duction payments  for  each  commodity. 
Approve.  ;  disapprove,  ;  no  opin- 
ion.   . 

(c)  Abolish  present  mandatory  76  percent 
of  parity  price  supports  for  wheat  and  dairy 
commodities;  elimination  of  the  15-acre 
provision:  elimination  of  acreage  allotments 
and  marketing  quotas;  price  supports  for 
wheat  based  on  the  support  level  for  com 
(which  Is  primarily  based  on  a  S-year  mar- 
ket price  average)  with  adjuanmenta  for 
differences  In  quality,  etc.?  According  to 
testimony  of  proponents,  thla  would  result 
In  price  supports  of  approximately  $1.10  to 

•  1.20  a   bushel.     Approve.  ;    disapprove, 

:   no  opinion.  . 

(d)  Prc\-lde  price  support*  for  wheat  at 
100  percent  of  parity  i  presently  92.36  a 
bushel)  for  that  portion  of  the  farmers'  pro- 
duction which  Is  consvimed  within  the 
United  States.  (This  would  be  about  half 
of  his  production.)  For  the  other  half,  the 
producer  would  receive  the  market  price 
or  whatever  minimum  price  support  the 
Congress  might  provide  Proponents  claim 
that  under  this  program  acreage  allotments 
or  quotas  E-oon  could  be  eliminated.  Ap- 
prove.   ;  disapprove,  ;  no  opin- 
ion.   . 

7  If  It  would  appear  Impossible  for  Con- 
gress to  agree  on  any  new  farm  legislation, 
would  you  approve  modifying  the  present 
program  to  make  It  more  workable  until  a 
new  one  could  be  enacted?  This  would  en- 
vision some  further  cut  In  production,  re- 
ducing the  present   IS-acre  exemption  to  12 
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acres  or  less,  and  stlffer  penalties  for  viola- 
tion of  quotas.     Approve,  ;    disapprove, 

;  no  opinion. . 

8.  Do  you  approve  of  the  soil  baxik  pro- 
gram?   Yes, :  no, ;  no  opinion. . 

Name  ;  Occupation 

Address  ■ — - — — 

Because  of  the  personal  nature  of  some  of 
the  questions,  you  may  prefer  not  to  sign 
your  name.  Your  vote  will  b«  tabulated 
wtMther  you  sign  It  or  not.  Results  will  be 
mailed  to  you  when  completed. 

Please  retiim  to:  Senator  Milton  R. 
TouNO,  3121  Senate  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


D«dic«tioB  of  th*  Pfc.  Melria  L.  Brown, 
U^.  Armj  Re««rT«  Center,  Clearfield, 
Pa^  Norember  1,  19S9 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  rarirsTLVAKU 
Off  THI  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  14,  1960 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  participate  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  Center, 
Clearfield.  Pa..  November  1,  1959,  at 
whdch  time  I  delivered  the  dedication 
address. 

The  new  U.S.  Army  Reserve  Training 
Center  has  been  named  after  Pfc.  Melvin 
L.  Brown  of  Mahaffey,  Pa.,  who  was 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  posthu- 
mously in  1951  for  his  heroism  while 
eerving  with  Compeny  D,  8th  Engineer 
Combat  Battalion  in  Korea. 

The  20-year-old  soldier,  the  first 
Pennsylvanian  to  receive  the  Medal  of 
Honor,  was  the  son  of  the  late  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  D.  Brown.  Mahaffey,  Pa. 
He  was  first  listed  as  missing  in  action 
and  later  as  killed  in  action.  He  is 
burled  in  the  Mahaffey  cemetery. 

Participants  in  the  interesting  pro- 
gram included  county  and  borouRh  of- 
ficials, while  the  Clearfield  Area  Senior 
High  School  Band  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Harold  E.  Kuhns  rendered 
musical  selections. 

The  dedication  address  follows: 

AODRXss  Given  bt  James  E.  Va.v  Zandt,  Mem- 
ber or  Congress.  20th  Congressional 
District  or  Pennsylvania,  at  the  Dedica- 
tion or  THE  New  U  S  Army  Reserve 
Trainino  Center  at  CLBAariELD,  Pa  ,  No- 
VKICBZR    1.    1959 

As  a  veteran  of  both  World  Wars,  as  a 
member  of  the  Naval  Reserve,  and  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  who  has  always  sup- 
ported a  strong  Defense  Establishment.  I  am 
especially  grateful  to  be  able  to  return  again 
to  Clearfield  to  participate  In  the  dedication 
of  this  training  center  for  those  patriotic 
Americans  In  our  Army  Reserve. 

It  Is  a  particular  significance  that  this  new 
US.  Army  Reserve  Center  is  named  In  mem- 
ory of  the  late  Pfc.  Melvtn  L.  Brown  of 
Mahaffey,  Pa,,  one  of  Clearfield  County's 
Medal  of   Honor    winners 

He  was  killed  In  action  September  5,  1950, 
while  serving  with  Company  D,  8th  Engi- 
neer  Combat  Battalion. 

Private  Browns  outstanding  war  record 
Is  weU  known. 

His  valor  was  recognized  by  various  dec- 
orations   and    awards    In    addition     to    the 


Medsii  of  Honor  which  was  awarded  post- 
humously In  1951  for  heroism  beyond  the 
call  of  duty. 

This  US.  Army  Reserve  Center  Is  a  dig- 
nified memorial  serving  both  a  practical 
and  a  patriotic  purpose — a  purpose  sulied 
to  tlie  character  and  career  of  Pvt  Melvin 
L.  Brown 

As  a  memorial  It  should  prove  gratifying 
to  all  who  knew  and  loved  him — and  most 
of  all  to  his  living  relatives. 

It  IS  regretted  that  Private  Brown's  mother 
died  2  years  ago  and  his  father  In  July  1958 
It  is  good  to  think  that  the  surviving 
loved  ones  of  Private  Brown,  who  made  the 
supreme  iacrlflce  in  defense  of  his  country, 
win  have  ever  before  their  eyes  this  »ub- 
f'antlal  evidence  of  the  honor  in  which  his 
name    is    held    by    hU   grateful   country 

On  this  occasion  I  should  like  to  salute 
the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Army 
Receive  units  which  will  use  t.ic  new  center, 
nam.«'ly 

1.  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Battery, 
4th  Howitzer  Battalion,  92d  Artillery  Regi- 
ment 

2  Company  D,  33ath  Military  Police  Bat- 
talion 

3.  353d  Ordnance  Company  ammunition  t . 
In  this  time  of  continuing  crisis,  the  vital 
Importance  of  this  Reserve  training  center 
here  at  Clearfield — and  of  others  like  it 
thixiughout  the  land — is  clearly  apparent 
The  United  States  Is  confronted  by  a 
dlatxjlical  enemy  who  is  relentlessly  seeking 
to  de-stroy  our  way  of  lite 

This  enemy  is  armed  with  weapons  of  a 
destructive  p<jwer  hitherto  unknown  to  man- 
kind Including  long-range  ballistic  missiles 
whic.i    can    deliver    hydrogen    warhe-culs 

With  these  weapx;ns.  the  enemy  can  strike 
In  a  matter  ot  hours  or  even  minutes 

S(r/let  missiles  can  now  be  .shot  at  the 
major  centers  of  population  and  industry 
of  our  West  European  allies 

Mtiny  of  the  most  vlt.al  miliuirj-  bases  and 
Installations  of  the  free  world  are  within 
the  rango  of  Communist  mi.'wlies.  including 
some  it  our  oversea  rtirb.ases  which  are  an 
ImpTTtan*  part  of  our  deterrent  force  and 
retaliatory  power. 

Tne  time  is  soon  coming — Indeed,  it  may 
have  already  arrived  -when  Soviet  missiles 
can  i)e  aimed  at  tiugets  here  In  the  United 
States. 

Ne-  er  in  our  hi.s'ory  ha.s  it  been  as  im- 
portant tor  the  Uni'ed  Stat-es  'o  have  power- 
ful and  vigilant  Armed  Forres  at  its 
comn^and. 

A  strong  prfigmm  of  national  preparedness 
offers  the  best  chance  for  deterring  an  all- 
out  nuclear  war 

Strength  is  the  only  language  which  the 
Communists  will   listen   to   with   resf^ect 

Only  through  strength  can  ^he  fr^e  world 
convince  the  Communist  dictat/jrs  that 
agi^rpsslon  will  not  pay 

To  deter  war,  and  to  w:n  a  war  !f  we 
should  be  forced  to  fight,  the  United  States 
must  have  a  strong  retaliati.iry  force  c>f  stra- 
tegic bombers  and  ballistic  missiles  that  will 
strike  fear  in  the  hearts  of  those  tyrants 
who  would  plot  aggression  against  the  free 
world. 

Not  only  must  the  striking  p<->wpr  of  this 
retaliatory  b<->mber  and  ml.sslle  force  be  very 
formidable,  it  must  al.s<i  be  made  as  In- 
vulnerable t-o  enemy  attack  aj?  possib!.- 

At  the  same  time  the  Uni'^Kl  .^'ate.'?  must 
strive  to  develop  a  more  effective  defen.se 
against  attack  from  Soviet  bombers  and  mis- 
siles 

If  'he  United  States  Is  capable  of  de- 
flecting a  significant  portion  of  the  attack- 
ing forces,  the  enemy  will  be  less  likely 
to  launch  all-out  aggression  agaii\st  the 
free  world. 

The  security  and  survival  of  the  Unit^'d 
States  will  be  placed  in  grave  Jeopardy  if  we 
f.ai;  behind  in  the  race  for  military  suprem- 
acy. 


If  the  Soviet  Union  should  succeed  in  its 
attempt  to  gain  a  decisive  military  advan- 
tage, the  United  States  Is  likely  to  be  con- 
fronted with  the  disastrous  choice  between 
appea.'sement  or  all-uut  wax  on  ternxs  favor- 
able to  the  Communist  bloc. 

The  recent  achievements  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  missile  development- especially 
during;  the  past  2  years — has  increased  the 
urgent  ne^-esslty  for  strei-.kftiienlng  our  abil- 
ity to  deter  and.  if  need  be,  to  win  a  gen- 
eral nuclear  war. 

However,  the  military  threat  from  inter- 
national communism  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  long-range  missiles  and  hydrogen 
bombs 

Tlie  ground  forces  in  the  Communist  bloc 
ouinuml5«r  those  in  the  free  world  by 
about  2  million  men 

Tlie  Soviet  Army  alone,  is  over  2'j  million 
strong,  whereas  there  are  less  than  900,000 
in  our  Artny 

The  Red  Army  is  the  only  nvajor  ground 
f.jrce  Hi  the  world  today  that  has  a  com- 
pletely new   postwar   arsenal   of  weaprms 

It  is  cupiible  of  fighting  either  a  big  war 
or  a  small  war  with  nuclear  or  con\entional 
weapons,   in   any   kind   of  climate  or  terrain 

At  present,  strong  Communlut  forces  are 
deployed  adjacent  to  the  Middle  East,  West- 
ern Eur  .;>e  North  Korea  Southeast  Asia, 
and  y orm osa 

Tlie  threat  >f  these  Communist  forces  rep- 
resents piecemeal  aggrea«ii>n  and  is  part  of  a 
plan  to  conquer  the  free  world  In  Install- 
ments, thus  posing  an  even  greater  danger 
than  all-out  war 

As  you  well  know  during  the  cold  war 
there  have  been  many  diplomatic  crises 
which  have  been  provoked  by  the  blackmail- 
ing tactics  of  International  '-ommunism 

The  dispute  over  the  West  s  rights  in  Ber- 
lin is  a  current  example 

There  have  also  been  several  limited-war 
situations  in  which  maximum  firepower  was 
not  employed. 

The  engagements  of  armed  forces  In  Kore«, 
Indochina,  the  PV>rmo6a  Straits,  and  ei.se- 
where  Illustrate  the  dangers  of  limited  war 
which  challenge  the  free  world 

The  United  States  and  its  allies  must  have 
the  armed  forces  which  can  dpt.er  and  cope 
with    the  threats  of  limited   aggression 

Otherwise,  small  conflicts  may  spread  into 
global  wars  fought  with  weap^jns  of  mutual 
destruction  or  the  free  world  nxay  he  grad- 
ually nibbled  to  death. 

The  power  needed  to  deter  and  repel  lim- 
ited aggression  and  subversion  against  the 
free  world  Is  vastly  different  from  hydrogen 
bombs  and  long-range  missiles 

The  forces  required  for  denUng  efTectlvely 
with  this  kind  of  situation  must  t)e  mobile, 
fiexible,  and  dlscriminatUig. 

It  must  be  able  to  engage  the  enemy  with- 
out destroying  major  centers  of  population 
and  without  arousing  the  moral  antagonism 
of  world  opinion  against  the  mass  slaughter 
of  nuclear  warfare. 

It  should  fit  the  punishment  to  the  crime. 

It  must  be  adaptable  to  a  variety  of  geo- 
graphic and  military  situations 

It  must  not  cause  the  conflict  to  spread 
Into  all-out  war. 

A  strong  reserve  and  natloi.al  guard  in 
Important   to  our   national   defense   posture 

In  past  wars — most  recently  In  Korea— the 
Reserves  have  been  a  vital  component  of  our 
military  strength. 

In  case  of  either  all-out  or  limited  war, 
the  Reserves  can  put  added  steel  Into  our 
Armed  Forces 

Our  reservists  have  written  a  elorlous  ac- 
count of  themselves  on  the  pages  of  our  Na- 
tion's history. 

Our   first  reservists  were   the  colonial   mi- 
litiamen   who    organized     to     protect     their 
farms   and   families  against   hostile  Indians. 
The    United    SUtes    has    always    depended 
heavily    on    Its    reserves   of    cltliien   soldiers. 
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Like  the  patriotic  men  who  will  train  at 
this  center,  they  were  peace-loving  men  who 
preferred  work  at  their  civilian  Jobs  and  en- 
joyed life  with  tt  elr  families  and  friends,  free 
from  the  disruptions  and  separations  ot 
active  military  duty 

But  in  the  faci  of  danger  to  their  country 
these  men,  with  courage  and  patriotiem,  al- 
ways rallied  to  defend  the  American  way 
of  life 

The  progress  u-hich  our  Reserves  and  Na- 
tional Guard  ha  e  made  during  recent  years 
U  very   cimmendable 

Our  Reserve  uaits  have  made  marked  Im- 
pro\ement8  In  their  organization,  training, 
ADd   general   rea<liness 

They  are  nov  more  positively  oriented 
toward  their  prl  nary  mission  of  supporting 
the  active  f orcei . 

Better  traininf  and  recruitment  programs 
have  been  Inaugurated  and  are  now  un- 
der way 

A  larger  percentage  of  Reserve  personnel 
U  now  participating  in  the  training  program. 

Better  equiprient  u  now  being  made 
a^  atlable 

And  malntena  ice  and  operations  activities 
have  t)een  impr(  ved 

In  addition,  .he  Reserves  and  National 
Guard  are  now  carrying  out  certain  essential 
air  defense  functions  wlilch  were  previously 
performed  by  th(  regular  services 

In  recent  years,  the  reorRanlzatlon  of  the 
US  Army  ha*  seen  an  almost  continuous 
process 

But  the  greatest  change  in  the  past  25 
years  has  been  the  conversion  to  "pentomlc" 
organization 

The  "pentomi'"  organiyatlon  Is  now  con- 
sidered the  best  form  of  Army  structure  for 
adapting  nuclea-  weapons  to  the  battlefield 
and  for  deterni.;  and  fighting  effectively  In 
both    limited    a;  d    all-out    wars 

It  has  now  be»n  put  Into  operation  in  all 
active  Army  divisions  and  nondivigional  sup- 
port units 

If  Army  Reserre  units  arr  to  replace  rein- 
force, or  relieve  Active  Army  units  In  war- 
time, the  oreanl^atlon  of  the  Active  and  Re- 
serve  Army   niu;  t   be   identical 

The  Army  R<  servers  must  be  capable  of 
performing  acco-ding  to  the  mo-si  up-to-date 
principles  of  strategic  and  tactical  mobility. 

The  organiza' Ion.  training,  and  deploy- 
ment of  our  R 'serve  com.bat  and  support 
units  mu.'t  conf  )rm  to  the  requirements  of 
modern   warfare 

As  missions  weapons  and  tactics  change, 
the  menibers  of  the  .A,rmy  Reserve  must  be 
prepared  to  assume  new  assignments  and  to 
beci.ine  prf»ticiert  in  new  military  occupa- 
tlona'  specialties 

As  a  result  o'  new  development,*,  three 
important  chan.res  in  our  Army  Reserve 
Forces   are   now    occurring 

First,  our  Amy  Reserve  units  are  being 
reorganized  into  a  "  [■>entumic'  structure,  so 
that  in  case  of  mobilization  they  can  be 
more  quickly  Integrated  Into  the  Regular 
Ariny  Forces 

Second,  the  ml.sslon  of  the  Army  Reserve 
Is  more  oriented  n  the  direction  of  rounding 
out  and  balanci  ig  an  Active  Army  that  in 
peacetime  is  unoaianced  because  of  limited 
manpower   and   J.nanclal   resources. 

Third,  the  principle  has  been  accepted  that 
the  Army  Re8er\  es  must  be  prepared  t«  re- 
spond on  very  ihort  notice  m  event  of  a 
national  emerge: icy. 

Due  to  the  p*.>tential  enemy's  capability  of 
launching  an  stack  with  little  or  no  warn- 
ing time,  the  R<  serves  must  be  prepared  to 
reinforce  quickly  our  Active  contingents, 
both  at  home  and  overseas. 

Tile  new  Reserve  policy  Is  to  give  priority 
to  the  men  and  material  which  are  most 
essential  in  aiding  our  Active  Forces  to  carry 
out  the  obJectlvc,s  of  our  wr^r  plans, 

For  this  reascn,  the  Army  Reserve  must 
be  organized,  tr.ilned    and  equipped  to  per- 


form its  assigned  mission  of  rounding  out 
and  balancing  the  forces  of  the  Active  Army 
almost  Immediately  after  an  order  for 
mobilization. 

However,  our  war  plans  do  not  require  tha* 
all  Reserve  unlu  t>e  Immediately  mobilized 
In  case  of  emergency. 

Those  Reserve  units  which  can  be  organ- 
ized and  trained  after  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities in  accordance  with  our  war  plans 
will  receive  secondary  priority  In  the  alloca- 
tion of  manpower,  training,  and  equipment. 

Top  priority  will  go  to  those  Reserve  con- 
tingents that  are  assigned  the  mission  of 
Immediately  reinforcing  our  Active  Forces 
at  the   beginning  of  mobilization. 

Men,   equipment,  and   money   are   limited. 

If  these  resources  are  spread  too  thin,  the 
overall  effectiveness  of  our  Reserve  Forces 
will  be  weakened 

Defense  plans  have  been  changed  In  order 
to  meet  the  threat  of  the  Communist  bloc's 
Increasingly  strong  capabilities  In  new  weap- 
ons and  techniques  of  warfare. 

The  Reserves  must  be  modified  to  conform 
to  these  plans 

Few  will  dupute  the  neceMlty  of  this 
requirement. 

An  important  Reserve  policy  is  the  assign- 
ment of  Army  and  Air  Force  National  Guard 
units  to  Conttnentai  Air  Defense 

This  is  a  form  of  combat  which  properly 
truined  and  equipped  Reserve  units  should 
be  ab.e  to  perform  effectively. 

Continental  Air  Defense  calls  for  a  nxmaber 
of  fixed  iu,'-tu:,ation8  which  must  be  manned 
at  all  times  and  prepared  for  instantaneous 
action. 

The  sites  of  these  Installations  are  very 
often  in  or  near  communities  which  have 
National  Guard   or   Reserve  units. 

By  assuming  these  air  defense  functions, 
reservists  and  National  Guard  men  free 
active  servicemen  for  other  combat  duties. 

Because  of  the  increasliig  complexity  of 
modern  weapons,  training  is  very  Important 
to  our  Reserve  prcjgram. 

The  modern  reservist  is  no  longer  like  the 
sell-sufliclent  frontiersman  who  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  could  simply  lay  dow^l  his  plow, 
pick  up  his  rlflp    and  march  off  to  war. 

The  modern  reservist  must  be  a  specialist 
and  a  technician 

He  m.ust  be  skilled  in  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  complicated  weapons  and 
other  elaborate  pieces  of  military  equipment. 

As  r.ew  weapons  and  equipment  are  Intro- 
duced, he  must  adapt  his  skills  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  most  up-to-date  tools  of  defense. 

Because  the  Reserves  have  an  Important 
role  to  play  in  our  national  defense,  this 
country  has  an  obligation  to  treat  the  mem- 
t)er8  of  the  Reserves  fair  and  square. 

ReservL-^ts  serve   at  considerable  sacrifice. 

They  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  the 
victims  of  neglect  and  discrimination 

TTielr  rights  and  benefits  must  be  pro- 
tected 

Reservists  have  spent  considerable  time 
and  energy  developing  assets  which  strength- 
en our  national  security. 

These  assets  to  our  country's  defense 
should  not  be  wasted 

The  best  training  programs  and  facilities 
must  be  provided  u>  see  that  they  are  not 
wasted 

At  present,  there  are  about  1  million 
members  In  all  of  our  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  units. 

This  is  an  Increase  of  about  50.00C  over 
1958 

The  supp>ort  of  the  Army  Reserves  and  the 
Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  requires  only 
2  percent  of  the  Army  budget  and  only  1 
percent  of  the  total  Department  of  Defense 
budget. 

In  view  of  the  relatively  small  size  of  our 
Active  Army  compared  to  that  of  our  poten- 
tial enemies,  the  role  of  the  U.8  Army  Re- 
serve  assumes   increased   importance. 


Since  the  end  of  the  Korean  war,  the 
United  States  has  reduced  the  strength  of 
Its  Active  Forces. 

But  there  is  a  limit  to  how  few  men  we 
can  have  under  arms  or  available  for  rapid 
mobilization. 

If  we  don't  have  these  men  In  our  Active 
Forces,  then  we  must  have  them  in  our 
Reserves. 

A  strong  and  well -trained  Reserve  organ- 
ization is  essential  to  our  defense  posture 

The  Reserves  are  an  eflectlve  and  eco- 
nomical alternative  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
larger  standing  Army, 

America  cannot  afford  to  relax  Its  vigilance 
when  confronted  by  the  menace  of  aggressive 
dictatorship. 

The  relentlese  and  unscrupulous  forces  of 
International  communism  are  watching  in- 
tently and  waiting  hopefully  for  the  free 
world  to  drop  it«  gruard. 

Therefore,  a  strong  program  of  national 
preparedness  offers  the  beet  hoi>e  of  pre- 
venting war. 

In  this  time  of  continuing  world  crisis, 
strength  is  Indispensable  to  the  preservation 
of  liberty,  justice,  and  the  American  way 
of  life. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  D,8.  Army  Re- 
serve training  center  which  we  are  dedicating 
here  today  in  the  memory  of  Private  Melvin 
L  Brown  is  a  symbol  of  America's  strength 
and  determination  to  defend  its  freedom. 


Ninety-third  Btrtlidaj  of  Dr.  Francis  E. 
Townsend 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  14,  1960 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  marks  the  93d  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Dr.  Francis  E.  Townsend.  famed 
as  the  founder  and  president  of  the  or- 
ganization which  bears  his  name.  It 
has  been  my  privilege  to  have  known  the 
doctor  for  most  of  the  years  since  the 
early  1930's,  when  he  launched  his 
movement  to  bring  security  and  decency 
to  the  retired  and  disabled  citizens  of 
our  countrj'.  In  fact,  the  headquarters 
of  the  Townsend  organization  is  located 
a  few  short  blocks  from  the  Chamber  in 
which  we  sit  today. 

Dr.  Townsend.  I  believe,  merits  far 
more  recognition  than  has  been  ac- 
corded him.  He  was,  in  truth,  the  vital 
force  which  persuaded  the  Congress  to 
enact  a  social  security  program  In  the 
first  place  Through  the  years,  when 
amendments  have  been  under  considera- 
tion, the  doctor  has  appeared  on  Capitol 
Hill  to  urge  the  adoption  of  changes 
which  would  bring  social  security  closer 
to  his  ideal,  and  to  help  direct  the  social 
security  program  into  even  more  liberal 
channels. 

The  results  of  his  efforts  have  been 
substantial.  Today  we  near  his  goal  of 
universal  coverage.  We  are  liberalizing 
in  the  direction  of  benefits  made  avail- 
able at  age  60,  We  realize  now  that 
disability  benefits  should  be  provided  at 
the  time  the  disability  occurs,  and  not 
at  an  arbitrary  age.  And  I  believe,  too, 
that  we  aie  inexorably  moving  toward 
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his  principle  that  retirement  benefits 
should  be  geared  to  actual  living  costs, 
thus  providing  insurance  In  the  finest 
meaning  of  the  word  "insurance." 

And  so  I  salute  Dr.  Townsend  on  this, 
the  occasion  of  his  93d  birthday.  Here 
is  a  fortunate  man  indeed — one  who  has 
been  given  the  years  necessary  to  see  his 
dream  on  the  very  verge  of  fulfillment. 


The  Coosamer  Interest  in  the  Continoa- 
tioa  of  Federal  Grading  of  Lamb 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

!    HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  14,  1960 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  has 
been  conducting  hearings  this  week  on 
the  proposal  of  the  Department  of  Aarrl- 
CTilture  to  suspend  for  a  period  o€  1  year 
the  voluntary  program  in  effect  for  Fed- 
eral grading  for  quality  of  lamb  and 
mutton.  Because  of  the  wide.spread  in- 
terest in  this  matter,  particularly  amon? 
the  Nation's  housewives,  I  include  u:xier 
unanimous  consent  the  statement  which 
I  prepared  for  the  coram. t tee's  iiear. r..;s 
giving  the  reasons  why  I  th.nk  the  lamb 
grading  program  should  be  continued. 
In  the  last  session,  on  several  occasions, 
I  placed  in  the  Congrkssionwl  Record  a 
number  of  statements,  letters  and  com- 
ments on  this  matter  and  there  has  been 
such  broad  response  throughout  the 
country  to  that  material  that  I  am  sure 
the  statement  I  have  prepared  on  the 
current  status  of  the  issue  will  be  sim- 
ilarly of  interest  to  many  people. 

The  testimony  referred  to  is  as  fol- 
Icws: 

The  CoKsxTMini  I^tertst  ix  the  Conttv:'*- 
not»  or  Federal  Grading  of  Lamb  axd 
Mutton  Carcasses 

(Testimony    by    Cor.gresswornan    Leon-^r    k. 
S-CXLTVAN-.    of    Missouri,    before    the    House 
Committee    on    Agrlcuiture,    January     13 
1960^ 

Chairman  Coolet  and  mem'oers  uf  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  I  congrataUi.e 
the  chairman  fv  r  hl3  prompt  ac:..jn  U^t 
month  In  interceding  with  'he  Department 
of  Agriculture  t.T  continue  the  l.^mb  aradmg 
program  of  the  Fwlera:  Government  at  least 
until  this  committee  of  the  Congress  can 
examine  the  Department's  reasons  for  want- 
ing to  suspend  the  program.  If  Chairman 
CooLsnr  had  not  acted  when  he  did.  lamb 
grading  would  have  ended  jn  Januaxy  4  wltli- 
out  Congress  having  had  the  opportunity 
to  look  into  the  Issues  ur. '. ;:  ^if-^r  th»  death 
sentence  had  already  been  exe<:'red  Now, 
with  this  short  reprieve — the  ser. ,r.d  in  a 
period  of  less  than  a  year— I  a.m  hopeful  the 
program  can  be  rescued  from  the  death 
sentence  Mr    Benson  has  Imposed. 

In  the  period  since  the  lamb  grading  pro- 
gram came  under  attaclc  last  summer  until 
now.  I  have  written  or  wired  the  Depart- 
ment on  a  number  of  oca.'^lons  ur^in?  con- 
sideration for  the  consumer'!?  stake  in  this 
Important  governmental  pros^ra.m  C'^ually, 
•  month  or  so  later,  I  receive  a  polite  reply 
telling  me  what  has  been  deci.ied  in  the 
Interim,    and    I    therefore    cannot    help    but 


liave   the   ft  el 


1^'   that  expressions  from  in- 


dividual Members  of  Congreaa  carry  very 
Uttie  weight  In  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  For  that  reason,  I  feel  that  It 
is  most  imp.jrtant  that  tliLs  cornniituje.  after 
hearing  aii  of  the  facta  in  the  c mtroversy. 
folipow  up  on  Its  hearlncis  by  reporting?  out  a 
resolution  caKiiij^  :  <t  the  continuaMon  of 
lamb  (grading.  Otherwise,  I  ani  af.ald  the 
hearings  will  have  been  fu'lie,  and  the  De- 
partment under  present  leadership  will  con- 
unue  to  p<iy  nu  attention  t^>  any  views  ex- 
pressed here  except  thuee  it  may  happen  to 
agree  with  at  tiie  moment.  Thi.s.  urfortu- 
nateiy,  had  been  the  history  of  tiie  D«'part- 
ments  attitudes  under  tiie  present  Secre- 
tary. 

(TONSTTdSR.S  W^N■T  GR.ADING  CONTINUED 

Since  first  intervening  In  th!s  matfer  I«st 
summer,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  he.t-d  from 
many  consumers — not  only  from  .<=r  Louis 
but  from  widely  separated  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion— etipportlng  m.y  view  that  the  Pe<leral 
meat  grading  program — Includlm;  lamb  trrad- 
Ing — should  be  malnt<ilned  and  its  intetrrlty 
defended.  Consumers  first  learned  through 
the  wartime  price  control  programs  to  look 
for  Federal  grades  in  buying  meat,  and  they 
s:lll  find  the  grades  essential  In  obtaining 
fair  value  for  their  meat  dollar.  I  will 
grant  that  tastes  In  meat  are  changing  over 
the  years  and  that  many  housewives  no 
longer  prefer  to  buy  and  pay  for  the  hlgh- 
fat-content  prime  grades  of  beef  and  lamb, 
but  at  least  they  want  to  have  a  basis  for 
knowing  and  mea-surlng  the  quality  of  the 
cuts  they  do  select  so  that  they  are  certain 
they  are  paying  only  for  the  quality  of  cut 
they  are  receiving. 

The  recent  revelations  of  cheating  in  so 
many  areas  of  our  economy  and  society — 
mass,  organized  cheating  often  engaged  In 
by  re.spected.  If  not  wholly  resijectabie,  busi- 
ness ftrn-vs,  and  even  by  some  Industries  on 
a  broad  basis — have  emphasized  to  con- 
sumers the  absolute  necessity  for  keeping 
whatever  reliable  quality  guides  are  available 
to  them.  Meat  grading  is  a  reliable  guide 
of  quality  to  the  consumer.  Consumers  do 
not  want  to  see  It  abandoned. 

SM.ALL    PACKERS    NEED    GRADING    TO    srRVlVE 

And  neither  do  the  small  packing  firms 
wh.ch  depend  upon  P'ederp-l  grading  as  their 
means  to  compete  with  the  big  packers. 
You  are  all  familiar  with  the  way  almost 
any  product  can  be  s;lamortzed  by  packaging 
and  advertl.slng  magic — and  that  is  all 
right — but  Federal  (p-adlng  of  meat  Is  th« 
only  sure  (juide  the  consumer  can  use  to  be 
sure  of  qu.iii-y  among  a  host  of  competing 
bra.-^.d  names  and  unbranded  cuts.  Having 
graded  cuts  is  therefore  the  only  way  the 
small  packer  can  market  his  meat  In  com- 
petition with  the  giants  In  the  Industry. 
Th.s  committee  has  gone  to  bat  too  often  for 
the  small  packer  and  the  small  buslnesBinan 
to  want  to  step  aside  now  and  allow  the 
small  packer  to  be  denied  the  most  Impor- 
tant selling  tool  he  has  In  order  to  compete 
with  the  big  packers.  As  you  know,  grading 
does  not  cost  the  Federal  G>3vernment  or  the 
Federal  taxpayer  a  cent — It  Is  paid  for  by  the 
pacicer  who  chooses  to  utilize  this  service. 
And  I  think  you  have  had  testimony  show- 
ing that  on  lamb,  for  Instance,  the  prices  to 
the  consumer  of  comparable  graded  and  un- 
graded cuts  In  the  stares  are  often,  if  not 
usually,  identical,  indicating  that  the  custo- 
mer Is  not  paying  extra  for  this  helpful 
service. 

Certainly  somebody  is  paying  for  It,  and 
that  somebody  Is  the  small  packer,  out  of 
his  profits.  But  at  least  he  has  profits — he 
is  able  to  compete — because  of  the  existence 
of  this  program.  One  might  wonder  why  the 
big  packers  which  are  not  using  grading  do 
not  reflect  the  saving  in  their  prices.  But 
that  Is  another  story — another  Issue.  Ob- 
viously, If  grading  were  eliminated,  the 
packers  which  do  not  at  present  use  the  serv- 


ice are  not  going  to  charge  any  ies«  for  their 
meat,  on  tiie  contrary,  if  liiey  can  fore*  out 
the  snmi.  packers  as  competiUjrs.  yc.u  can  be 
sure    the  price  of  lamb  will  go  up. 

MAVY      OBOT-PS       HAVE      PHOTKSTFD      DrPARTMENT 

A'  t:    n; 

Last  July,  when  the  Department  originally 
proposed  abandoning  the  Iamb  grading  pro- 
gram, about  1,000  firms,  organizations  and 
Individuals  wrote  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture on  this  matter,  and  apparently  the 
overwhelming  majority  supported  the  idea  of 
continuing  the  program.  At  least,  the  De- 
partment so  Indicated  In  a  press  release  at 
that  time — reassuring  those  of  us  Interested 
In  the  Issue  that  the  batt.e  for  the  continua- 
tion of  lamb  grading  had  been  won.  The 
outpotirlng  of  consumer  protests  and  of  pro- 
tests from  small  business  Arms  directly  In- 
volved In  this  matter  was  the  more  remark- 
able in  that,  up  to  then,  practically  nothing 
had  appeared  In  the  newspapers  or  on  tele- 
vision about  the  Department's  Intention  to 
end  lamb  grading  The  newspapers  In  St. 
LouU  had  carried  Information  on  this  but 
very  few  others  did. 

Since  then,  the  newspapers  have  become 
much  more  Interested  in  this  matter,  so 
that  today  the  consumer  Is  alerted  to  the 
Issue  now  facing  this  Committee.  I  can 
assure  you  therefore  that  If  you  take  action 
to  Insist  on  a  continuation  of  lamb  grading 
It  win  be  broadly  supported  In  the  country, 

POST-DI.SPATCH     EDTrORIAL 

Let  me  list  a  few  of  the  comments  1  have 
received  or  seen  on  this: 

The  St  Louis  Poet-Dispatch  commented 
editorially   that — 

"Chairman  Coolet  of  the  Houne  Agricul- 
ture Committee  deserves  the  gratitude  of 
consumers  for  Intervening  in  the  nuspen- 
slon    of    lamb    emd    mutton    grading" 

Then,  after  giving  the  background  of  the 
Issue,  and  citing  Secretary  Benson's  de- 
cision to  suspend  grading  becaus*  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  segments  of  the 
Industry  could  not  agree  on  changes  pro- 
posed by  the  Department  In  the  grading 
regulations,  the  Post-DUpatch  editorial 
added: 

"We  Imagine  Representative  Coolet  will 
want  to  know,  as  many  consumers  certainly 
do,  why  the  Secretary  did  not  perfurm  the 
obvious  administrative  functions  of  en- 
forcing a  decision  of  his  own  until  the 
industry  could  agree  on  a  better.  Such  a 
course  might  still  provide  a  healthy  In- 
centive  to  agreement." 

ST.     LOins     CONSITMEm     rEOKRATION     PROTESTS 

Consumer  groups  throughout  the  coun- 
try have  urged  conUnuatlon  of  lamb 
grading.  The  6t.  Louis  Consumer  PWlera- 
tlon,  which  Is  one  of  the  outstanding 
organizations  of  Its  kind  In  the  country—an 
alert  and  well-Informed  group  of  outstand- 
ing St.  Louts  residents — advised  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  as  follows  last  month, 
in  a  letter  from  Mrs.  J.  M.  Klamon.  presi- 
dent: 

"Our  organization  has  learned  that  an 
order  has  been  Issued  by  your  Department 
suspending  lamb  and  mutton  grading  serv- 
ice for  one  year,  effective  January  4,  1960. 
The  reason  given  In  the  press  for  this  sus- 
pension Is  that  the  Industry  could  not  agree 
on  standards.  Industry  Interestji.  appar- 
ently, were  the  only  ones  consider>-d  no 
mention  is  made  of  consumer  interests. 

"Our  organization  has  fought  for  years  to 
have  grades  placed  on  meats  and  other  foods 
so  consumers  can  buy  Intelligently  As  you 
know.  Pfderal  standards  for  poultry  were 
made  effective  only  a  few  years  ago. 

"Por  the  benefit  of  the  consumers  we  ur^e 
that  you  reconsider  the  suspension  of  lamb 
and  mutton  grading.  We  find  ourselves  In 
agreement  with  those  consumers  who  have 
already  stated  that  they  fear  the  suspension 
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of  lamb  and  mutt<jn  grading  Is  only  the  fljst 
step  toward  remr  val  of  leading  trom  beef, 

•'We  feel  that  the  solution  of  the  problems 
now  present  in  ct-.nnecUon  with  lamb  and 
mutton  standard.'  can  be  found  while  the 
grading  program  is  In  effect,  and  strongly 
protest  the  removal  of  grading  from  these 
products. 

"We  sincerely  trust  you  w^lP.  reconsider 
this  entire  matter  lor  tiie  protection  of  the 
consumer. 

"Sincerely. 

'Mas  J  M   Kt.AMON, 
"President,  St.  Louts  Con<iumeT  Federa- 
tion  ' 

MEAT  DEALERS  StTPPORT  GRADING 

B4r.  Chairman.  I  re'-eived  an  equally  em- 
phatic letter  on  this  same  subject  from  the 
president  of  the  Metrofx)l:tan  .^t  l/uis  Meat 
I>ealer8'  Association,  Mr  M  rr:so:;  M  Far- 
land,  who  pwlnts  out  the  dlffltulty  which 
would  confront  the  small  meat  dealer  If  he 
personally  had  to  grade  and  evaluate  every 
piece  of  meat  be  buys — If  he  did  not  have 
reliable  Federal  grades  t./  gu:de  him — par- 
ticularly on  tc,ip  quality  meats  dest.ned  for 
the  hotel,  restaixrant.  and  Institutional  trade. 

Even  If  each  meat  dealer  had  the  time  or 
the  experienced  personnel  U)  grade  in  his 
own  establishment  each  piece  of  meat  he 
sold,  so  as  to  reassure  the  customer  on  qual- 
ity, please  keep  In  mind  the  inct  that  meat 
merchandising  today  is  done  largely  through 
prepackaged  meats  put  out  for  display  In  a 
refrigerated  case.  As  Dorothy  Diamond,  the 
columnist  on  the  woman's  vlewpxjint  for  the 
magazine  Printer's  Ink  put  It  In  her  column 
directed  at  people  in  the  advertising  and 
communications  fields.  "Now  that  the  old- 
fashioned  butcher  who  used  to  advise  the 
housew^lfe  has  become  almost  as  elusive  as 
the  mald-of-all-work.  and  now  that  meat 
Is  sold  Increasingly  In  antiseptic  prepackaged 
form,  we  housewives  need  and  deserve  all 
the  help  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
getting  from  the  Government  "  She  makes  a 
good  point. 

PROTTST    TO    SECRETART    BENSON 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
Include  in  the  record  of  your  hearing  the 
admittedly  angry  telegram  I  sent  to  Secre- 
tary Benson  on  this  matter  on  December  9, 
Immediately  after  heiirlng  in  a  most  round- 
about fashion  of  the  decision  to  suspend 
lamb  grading  If  you  wll!  recall.  I  had  been 
very  much  Interested  in  this  matter  when  It 
first  came  to  a  head  iiist  July  and  had  wrlten 
to  him  then  and  had  placed  a  lot  of  ma- 
terial In  the  CoNGRESsxo.NAL  Record  on  this 
Issue  and  so.  In  the  normal  course  of  things. 
I  would  expect  to  be  notified  when  a  decision 
of  last  July  Is  suddenly  changed  in  Decem- 
ber. But  I  received  no  notincation  of  the 
ciiange  In  plans  and  when  I  did  hear  about 
Itr— In  a  roundabout  manner  I  reacted  quite 
angrily,  and  sent  the  wire  which  I  shall  at- 
tach at  the  end  of  my  statement  The  wire 
was  sent  December  9  I  received  a  polite 
answer  to  it  from  an  Assistant  Secretary  on 
January  8  I  siiaU  not  Include  the  reply  be- 
cause I  am  sure  you  have  received  the  Identi- 
cal Information  from  the  Department  in 
these  hearings 

But  I  would  like  my  wire  to  be  Included, 
as  follows: 

December  9.  1959. 
Hon   Ezra  Taft  Benbon, 
Secreiarv  of  Agriculttire, 
Washington,  D  C 

I  have  Just  learned  In  a  fantastically 
roundat>out  manner  tiiat  you  have  ordered 
suspension  for  1  year,  effective  January  4. 
ot  U.S.  I>epartment  of  Agrlcuiture  lamb 
grading  program  which  provides  quality 
guidance  to  consumers.  I  bitterly  protest 
not  only  the  sudden  about-face  In  the  De- 
partment's p<:)8lUon  on  this  controversial 
matter  but  the  quiet,  unobtrusive,  almost 
surreptitious  manner  in  which  the  order  has 


been  promulgated  within  the  Department 
without  alerting  consumers  or  even  notifying 
those  of  us  m  Congress  Interested  In  this 
issue  In  contrast,  your  decision  last  July 
23  to  continue  the  lamb  grading  program 
despite  wlshe*  oi  some  industry  group)s  was 
announced  with  great  fanfare  via  a  press 
c-  nference  and  widespread  news  coverage. 
Con.'-umers  believed  then  the  battle  was  won; 
apparently  all  they  won  was  a  short  re- 
prieve If  your  latest  order  stands 

As  one  who  believes  sincerely  In  the  Im- 
portant role  of  meat  grading  by  USDA  In 
protecting  con.^umers  on  the  quality  of  the 
meat  they  buy,  I  protest  what  is  obviously  a 
su-render  by  your  Dejiartment  to  a  few  pow- 
erful special  Interest  groups  which  prefer  to 
see  the  con.'=umer  flounder  amid  conflicting 
quality  claims  on  meat  rather  than  have 
clearly  marked,  federally  certified  grade 
standards  which  the  consumer  can  foliow 
in  selectlne  meat  purchases  Suspension  of 
lamb  grading  appears  to  be  the  first  Ftep 
toward  eliminating  beef  and  other  meat 
grading  programs-  programs  which  are  com- 
pletely self-.'upportlng  and  operated  at  no 
cost  to  the  taxpayer 

May  I  urge.  In  view  of  the  long  considera- 
tion given  this  matter  prior  to  your  deci-ion 
of  last  July  to  continue  lamb  grading  that 
the  suspension  order  for  Janua.-y  4  be  re- 
scinded If  lamb  growers  and  some  big 
packers  believe  changes  should  be  niade  In 
grading  criteria,  let  them  come  1  Tward  with 
Intelligent,  constructive  suggesti^ins.  rather 
than  be  permitted  to  kill  the  program  by 
their  failure  or  refusal  to  agree  on  prop^^ed 
changes.  In  giving  In  to  their  demands  I 
am  sorry  to  say  you  have  sold  out  the  con- 
sumer completely. 

Your  action  on  this  matter  convinces  me 
that  programs  established  by  Congress  pri- 
marily to  protect  consumers  rather  than 
merely  to  aid  sellers  should  be  placed  within 
departments  which  have  at  least  a  sem- 
blance of  Interest  In  the  consumer's  welfare. 
This  action  on  lamb  grading,  coming  on  top 
of  your  ridicule  of  danger  of  using  a  pro- 
hibited. cancer-Inducing  weedkiller  on  cran- 
berries. Indicates  the  Departm.ent  of  Agrlcvil- 
ture  under  present  leadership  is  concerned 
only  with  the  tinkling  of  the  ca,sh  reeist^r 
on  f<50d  sales  with  little  or  no  interest  In  the 
qvi-a:ity,  purity  or  value  of  the  food  the  con- 
sumer buys  Is  there  any  way  I  can  state 
more  strongly  my  dismay  over  the  lamb- 
grading  actl'  n.  or  my  conviction  that  many 
consumer-important  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  other  agencies  of  Government? 
Leonor  K    I  Mrs   John  B  )   SfLLivAN, 

Mrytihe-r     of    Conff-res.s,     Third     District, 
M-iS'^ouri. 

Mr  Sjx^aker,  that  concludes  the  stat.e- 
ment  given  to  the  committee.  To  com- 
plete the  background.  I  now  include  as 
part  of  my  reinarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  this  matter  the  reply 
I  received  from  the  E>epartment  of  Agri- 
culture to  the  above  wire,  as  follows: 

Department   or   AGRict'LTCRE, 
M'afhmgton.  DC  ,  January  S    1960. 
Hon   Leonor  k   St-llivan, 
House  of  Reprrsrntatiies. 

Dear  Congrhsswciman  Stn-LrvAN:  This  Is  In 
reply  to  your  telegram  dated  December  9. 
1959  to  Secretary  Benson,  pretesting  the 
suspension  of  Federal  grading  of  iamb  and 
mutton  for  1  year  effective  January  4.  1960. 
as  announced  by  the  Department  In  a  press 
release  December  2.  1969, 

In  evaluating  the  decision  to  8usi>end  Fed- 
eral lamb  grading  for  1  year.  It  is  necessary 
to  consider  the  history  and  sequence  of 
events  that  prompted  this  action.  The  pro- 
posal was  brought  to  the  Department's  at- 
tention by  the  National  Wool  Growers  Asso- 
ciation which  adopted  a  resolution  on  Janu- 


ary 29.  1959,  stating  the  Federal  grading  was 
detrimental  to  the  efficient  merchandising  of 
lamb  and  urging  that  the  Department  sus- 
pend Federal  lamb  grading  Immediately.  The 
National  Lamb  Feeders  Association  had 
adopted  a  similar  resolution  on  January  10, 
1959. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  Interest  in  this 
subject  the  Department  called  a  meeting  on 
April  17,  1959,  of  individuals  representing 
various  organizations,  from  producers  to  re- 
tailers, who  were  directly  concerned  with  the 
merchandising  of  lamb  Based  upon  the 
statements  present-ed  at  that  meeting,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  entire  industry  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  comment  on  this  situation 
prior  to  the  Department  taking  any  action  to 
discontinue  lamb  grading,  Con.sequently, 
notice  was  publishea  in  the  Federal  Register 
on  May  28.  1959,  announcing  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  considering  the 
suspension  of  lamb  grading  on  August  1, 
1959  and  inviting  ai:  interested  parlies  to 
submit  comments  by  June  22,  1959  At  the 
request  of  certain  segments  of  the  industry, 
the  time  for  submitting  comments  was  ex- 
tended until  July  6,  1959,  and  was  again  ex- 
t-ended  until  July  20,  1959,  as  requested  by 
Hon.  James  Rooseveli,  chairman.  Subcom- 
mittee No  5,  Select  Committee  on  Smai!  Bus- 
iness, House  of  Representatives, 

During  this  period  for  filing  comments 
there  was  ample  opportunity  for  the  entire 
industry  to  express  its  views  on  this  subject. 
After  considering  comments  cf  more  than 
1,000  organizations  and  individuals,  and 
weighing  the  matter  carefully,  the  Depart- 
ment issued  a  press  release  on  July  23,  1959, 
announcing  that  Federal  lam.b  grading  would 
be  continued  and  stating  that  the  Depart- 
ment would  proceed  promptly  to  con.'^ider  re- 
vised grade  standards  tor  lamb  and  mutton 
t^  eliminate  any  deficiencies  in  the  present 
standards.  At  that  time  it  was  stated  that 
"If  im.proved  grade  standards  for  lamb  and 
mutton  are  not  developed  to  meet  more  ade- 
quately the  needs  of  the  industry  the  De- 
partment will  gl\e  further  consideration  to 
suspension  of  Federal  grading  of  lamb  and 
mutton  carcasses"  Following  that  announce- 
ment, Depaitment  officials  met  with  an  in- 
dustry group  at  Kansas  City  on  August  26. 
1959  Representatives  from  all  segrments  of 
the  industry  from  producers  to  consumers 
attended  this  meeting  and  advised  the  De- 
partment concerning  the  objectives  to  be  ac- 
complished in  revising  the  standards  Gen- 
era! agreement  was  reached  on  the  principle 
of  the  revision  which  was  to  lower  the  re- 
quirements for  the  two  highest  grades  Prime 
and  Choice,  with  the  objective  of  sufficient 
volume  within  each  of  these  grades  for  ef- 
fective merchandising. 

Following  the  meeting  of  the  general 
gr.'up,  the  Department  met  with  a  technical 
committee  of  eight  members  selected  to  ad- 
vise on  the  techniques  of  effectuating  the 
changes  which  were  to  be  proposed.  Tills 
group  met  again  on  September  16  to  review 
the  tentative  proposals  which  the  Depart- 
ment had  developed.  At  this  meeting  the 
technical  conunlttee  Indicated  its  general 
ag-reement  with  the  objectives  of  the  grade 
standards  and  final  grades  placed  on  demoi^ 
stration  lambs  In  accordance  with  the  new 
standards  However,  six  of  the  eight  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  strongly  objected  to 
the  Vise  of  Interior  carcass  indications  of 
quality  in  determining  grade.  The  Depart- 
ment maintained  the  position  that  the 
standards  should  contain  all  indicators  of 
quality  necessary  to  accomplish  a  precise 
evaluation  of  grade.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
witliout  the  consideration  of  internal  indi- 
cations of  quality  in  determining  gradelines 
the  Department  graders  would  not  be  able 
to  maintain  a  satisfactory  degree  of  uni- 
formity In  grading.  In  view  of  this,  the  De- 
partment proposed  these  standards  on  Octo- 
ber  21,    1959.     Comments   concerning   these 
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proposals  were  received  through  November 
21,  1959,  and  clearly  Indicated  a  substantial 
lack  of  agreement  within  the  lamb  Industry. 
Consequently,  on  December  2,  1959.  It  was 
announced  that  Federal  lamb  grading  would 
be  suspended  for  1  year  and  hope  was  ex- 
pressed that  representati'.e  groups  In  the 
Industry  would  make  every  effort  to  resolve 
their  differences  In  order  to  propose  a  gen- 
erally acceptable  plan  for  the  Department  s 
consideration. 

Since  Issuing  this  st^atem^nt  rhe  Depart- 
ment has  recelve<l  numefiis  comment:,  and 
we  have  met  with  a  large  number  of  repre- 
sentatives of  producers,  consumers,  and  In- 
dustry Interested  In  this  subject  to  hear 
their  position  regarding  this  action.  In 
addition,  the  chairman  of  the  House  Aert- 
culture  Committee.  Hon.  H.^RoLD  D  Cooley. 
requested  that  the  suspension  of  Fed»-.-:il 
grading  of  lamb  and  mut'on  be  delaved  o.i 
SiS  to  permit  his  committee  an  orp<Tr"in;*v 
to  become  more  fully  acquainted  wi'h  ttie 
problem.  In  respecting  his  request  -he  De- 
partment announced  on  December  30.  19,59, 
that  the  decision  on  this  matter  is  being 
Withheld  for  a  period  up  to  1  month  (not 
later  than  February  8  1960  i  .  A  copy  of  the 
press  release  explaining  this  action  Is 
enclosed. 

Thank   you   for   forwarding   c-m men's   for 

consideration.     Your   vi^ws   and   su^reeytirins 

are  always  welcome  and  your  Interes'  in  the 

Federal  meat  grading  program  is  .appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Clarenct;  L.  Miii-ra, 

AisT-stant  Secreta-y. 


Almost  Respectable 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  PORTER 

OP    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  14.  1960 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  and 
more  people  are  coming  to  realize  that 
practicality  and  reason,  if  not  survival 
itself,  require  resumption  of  communica- 
tion with  the  governing  entity  of  the  6oO 
million  Chinese  people  who  live  en  the 
mainland  of  China.  While  at  one  time  a 
suggestion  of  this  kind  would  have  elic- 
ited tacit.  If  not  outspoken,  accu.sations 
of  near  treason,  some  of  our  most  re- 
spected leaders  are  now  advocating  ;t 
without  incurring  any  thought  that  they 
are  disloyal.  One  of  those  who  is  sp^ak- 
ing  out  on  the  subject  is  the  di.stm- 
eruished  Senator  from  Ohio,  Stephen  M. 
Young. 

Under  a  previous  consent,  I  am  includ- 
ing excerpts  from  his  newsletter. 
"Straight  From  Washington."  of  Novem- 
ber and  December  19.59 : 

Red  China 

Thought  should  be  given  and,  very  likely, 
action  taken  early  In  the  year  to  bring  about 
Increased  communications  with  Red  Chl.-ia 
and  opening  trade  between  that  natl^-n  ar.d 
ours.  Then  the  question  of  recognizing  the 
government  of  Red  China  may  be  given  con- 
sideration. Of  course,  recognition  of  any  de 
facto  government  does  not  at  all  mean  that 
this  Nation  approves  of  that  form  of  govern- 
ment. Practical  considerations  are  per- 
suasive in  connection  with  doing  buslripss 
with  Red  China.  For  one  thing,  how  can 
we  definitely  stop  testing  of  nuclear  weapons 
Tinder  a  plan  for  Internationa!  In.snection 
unless  the  govemmei.t  of  Red  China  agrees 


to  allow  control  stations  within  her  border-:'' 
We  are  not  advocating  appeasement,  soft- 
ness or  concessions  to  Red  China,  but  why 
not  start  this  troubled  world  on  the  r^ad  to 
disarmament  with  adequate  safeguards  to 
compel  real  dlsarmam.ents'' 

PENTTR.\TE    THE     CT-RTAl.V 

We,  in  this  Nation,  have  had  no  definite 
foreign  policy  since  the  e;o<x1  neighbor  policy 
of  C'.rdell  Hull  23  years  ago.  It  is  Unportant 
that  we  hnd  some  way  to  esUiblish  friendlier 
relations  wiih  Red  China.  We  should  pen- 
etrate :hat  bambuo  curt..tln  and  permit  Amer- 
ican newsmen,  businessmen,  tourists  and 
students  to  visit  that  country  and  permit 
Red  Camese  nationals  to  visit  this  country, 
under  severe  restrictions,  of  course  Were 
we  U)  engage  in  some  trade  with  Red  China, 
we  in  this  Nation  would  gain  from  that. 
F'orthermorc,  we  cannot  ignore  that  nation  of 
600  million  people.  We  have  no  Intention 
of  abaiidonlng  Taiwan  (Formosa),  as  our 
frontier  there  and  the  maintenance  of  bases 
are  important  to  us  and  to  the  free  world. 
Nevertheless.  Chiang  Kai-shek  Is  merely  a 
svmbol.  He  knows  that  the  Communist  re- 
gime is  well  entrenched  in  the  Chines*  main- 
land. Furtherm.ore.  35  percent  of  640.000 
Natl  >na'.u',  s,.j..'rs  are  Formosans.  The 
youngest  ,;.cl  bc^t  s^.ldlers  of  the  Nationalist 
Army  ;;..Vf  i.ever  seen  the  Chinese  mainland. 
As  F  jr:i.  .. ;.s.  they  desire  freedom  for  their 
c,  u:.';y  Ihey  have  no  patrlcular  liking  for 
Ch.ar.^-  Ki:-.-;.--k.  The  force  is  entirely  too 
sr.  ii;  1  . .  .V.  r  r  a  successful  Invasion  of  the 
Chinese  mainland,  unless  American  air.  sea 
and  military  might  spearheads  the  drive. 
Chiang  Kai-shek  himself  knows  that  he  Is 
talking  as  a  politician  and  boasting  as  a  war- 
lord when  he  speaks  of  invading  the  Chinese 
mainland.  This  has  been  going  on  for  10 
years,  and  the  prospects  of  his  meeting  with 
success  are  nil.  No  revolt  in  Red  China 
could  possibly  succeed  unless  elements  of  the 
Red  Army  revolted.  The  peasants  have  no 
arms  or  munitions.  Were  any  section  of  the 
Red  Army  to  revolt,  and  of  course  there  Is 
no  Indication  of  that,  then  that  Com.mander 
would  be  the  new  No.  1  boy,  and  General 
Chiang  would  be  definitely  out  even  as  a 
symbol. 


Veterans  Day  Program.  Altoona,  Pa., 
November  11.  1959 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

Of     ['F-.- VSYLVA.N'U 

IN  THE  HOUaE  OF  REPREbENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  14    1960 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Fofaker,  vet- 
erans' organizations  in  A:''-oi.a.  Pa  , 
under  General  Chairman  Lt.  Col.  Harold 
J.  Pegg,  joined  in  the  annual  Veterans 
Day  observance  held  November  11,  1959. 

A  parado  through  the  business  district 
preceded  the  memorial  service  to  all  vet- 
eran,-.. The  program  v.iis  held  in  front 
of  the  Altoona  City  Hall,  at  which  time 
I  had  the  privilege  of  delivermg  the  fol- 
lowing address: 

ADDRi^i.s    BY    Reprksent^ttvf    JaIOB    E     Vah 
Z.^f.-jT      Member    kf    fu.NCREBS.    SOth    Dis- 

THIlT     OF     PEVNSYLV.AKLA.     .^T     THE     VrTKRA.VS 

D\^-    P?.  x^.HAM     A:rr>iNA.   Pa.    Novembek   11 

195  3 

Onc.>  again  it  Is  my  privilege  to  Join  with 
my  fellow  veteran.s  and  the  citizens  of  my 
hometown  In  observing  Veterans  Dny.  a  day 
of  tribute  to  those  who  h.ive  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  Sta'es. 

In  preparing  my  remarks  fir  this  occa- 
sion. I  could  not  help  but  recall  the  great 


contribution  made  by  thousands  of  men  and 
women  from  this  area  who  have  worn  the 
uniform  of  their  country  In  all  of  America's 
wars,  from  the  Revolutionary  War  In  the  end 
of  the  Korean  conflict. 

It  la  not  difficult  to  understand  the  deep 
love  of  country  that  has  been  characteristic 
of  the  manhood  and  womanhood  of  this  area, 
because  Its  history  reveals  that  early  set- 
tlers were  deeply  reUglous,  with  the  result 
that  love  of  God  and  country  were  their  out- 
standing chartwjterlstlcs. 

Today  the  many  beautiful  churches  In  our 
midst  are  eloquent  testlmonlaJs  of  the  faith 
and  devotion  of  God-fearing  and  liberty- 
loving  Americans  that  Inhabit  this  area. 

The  sponsors  of  this  Veterans  Day  pro- 
gram are  the  veterans  organizations  of  Al- 
toona. all  of  which  serve  a  common  purpose, 
namely,  to  promote  love  of  God  and  country 
and  to  provide  a  means  for  war  veterans 
to  foster  and  preserve  the  Ideals  for  which 
they  served  In  the  Nation's  wars. 

As  we  observe  Veterans  Day  this  year  we 
are  reminded  that  41  years  have  passed  since 
this  Nation  paused  at  11  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  November   II.   1918. 

This  hour  and  date  marked  the  end  of 
World  War  I  and  for  years  was  observed  as 
Armistice  Day. 

November  11  has  been  de.«<lgnated  by  Con- 
gre.^  in  recent  years  as  Veterans  Day. 

Today  we  commemorate  the  services  of 
those  from  this  area  who  fought  In  all  the 
wars  In  which  our  country  has  been  engaged. 

Our  few  minutes  today  are  dedicated  to 
this  noble  purpose — the  commemoration  of 
the  patriotic  service  of  all  veterans. 

The  presence  of  our  respected  veterans  on 
this  occasion,  and  the  entire  purpose  of 
this  part  of  the  program  makes  it  very 
necessary  that  we  seriously  consider  how  the 
average  citizen  can  assist  in  our  efTorU  to 
keep  the  cold  war  from  turning  Into  a  con- 
flict which  would  destroy  the  very  founda- 
tions of  our  civilization. 

Missiles  and  nuclear  bombs  are  In  them- 
selves no  menace  to  mankind,  nor  are  the 
"conventional"  weapons  which  can  inflict 
widespread  destruction. 

The  menace  Is  the  man  who.  In  disregard 
of  the  wishes  of  his  people,  can  order  the 
Ulgger  pulled. 

The  one  big  danger  in  the  world,  there- 
fore,   as    David    Lawrence    recently    stated. 
Is    one-man     rule — autocratic     government! 
Our  opponents  are  strong — this  we  must 
admit. 

To  avoid  facing  such  a  fact  U  nothing 
less  than  cowardly. 

The  square  nUle  area  of  the  Soviet  Union 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  United  SUtes 
by  over  6  million  square  miles. 

The  population  of  the  Soviet  Union  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  United  States  by  33  million 
persons. 

The  military  manpower  picture  of  the  So- 
viet Union  Is  greater  than  ours  by  over  1 
mUUon  men. 

It  Is  significant  that  between  19.')4  and 
1955  trade  between  the  Comnuinlst  coun- 
tries and  the  rest  of  the  world  rose  from 
•3  6  billion  to  t4.4«  bUllon — un  Increase  of 
24  percent. 

Afghanistan,  Egypt,  Finland.  Hong  Kong, 
Iceland,  Iran,  Turkey,  and  Yugoslavia  all 
Increased  their  trade  with  the  Communist 
world  by  10  percent  or  more 

It  Is  recalled  that  In  1956  the  Communist 
bloc  extended  *60<J  million  in  credits  to  Yug<j- 
slavla,  Egypt,  Afghanistan,  and  India. 

In  addition,  Russian  trade  with  Commi- 
nlst  China  Increased  *2(>0  million  between 
19Mand  1955. 

Then  too,  Russia  Is  building  a  million-ton 
steel  mill  In  central  India  on  "geiieruus  credit 
and  rffwyment  terms  " 

We  used  to  think  that  the  economy  of  a 
slave  state  could  never  be  as  productive  as 
a  free  one. 

We  must  now  revise  this  belief. 
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Within  a  recent  12-munth  period,  the 
leaders  of  the  Kremlin  made  trade  agree- 
ments with  11  countries. 

During  that  sanie  period  the  United  States 
did  not   sign   a   single   agreement. 

Mr  Khrushchev  has  been — for  some 
months  now— calling  for  the  end  of  the  cold 
war. 

This  l."*  no  recent  request. 
In  Ffbruary   of   this  year  he  boasted  that 
"economic   competition   was  now   enough   to 
win   the   world   to   communism" 

During  his  recent  visit  to  the  United 
States,  he  repeated  his  views  on  the  Russian 
economy  In   no  uncertain   terms 

We  have  bp»»n  wimed  from  several  sotirces 
that  we  must  ch'M>se  now  between  teamwork 
and  dictation  or  the  freedom  of  choice  may 
be  taken  away  frum  us 

Leaders  in  Gwernment,  In  bu&lness,  in 
labvr  must  stt^p  figl'.tlng  small  bailies  among 
themselves  and  present  a  united  front —a 
truly  United  Stales  of  America  P^alnst  our 
known  adversary-  world  commui. !sm 

The  director  of  our  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  in  Wc.«hingU>n.  DC  .  Alien  W  EmUes. 
tells  us  that  In  addition  to  Its  worldwide 
penetration  through  Comm.umst  Party  or- 
ganlaatlr  as.  the  C<.'rriniui. lists  in  M',)SCow  and 
Pelping  have  set  up  a  wUuie  series  of  front 
organizations  to  penetrate  all  segnunts  of 
life  in  the  free  coumj-les  of  the  world 

Mr.  Dulles  sn;.*  these  include  the  world 
federation  of  trade  union?  which  claim  some 
90  million  memt-e^rs  throughout  the  world 

InternatlorLal  nrganlra-ions  of  y<  \:\h  and 
students  st..ge  great  festivals  a;  Irequtnt 
Intervals. 

Last  summer  thev  met  in  Vienna,  and  it 
was  the  h.'st  time  they  d^rcd  to  meet  out- 
side of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

They  have  the  W  imen's  Internntlonal 
Democratic  Pedemt;  iri  the  Worid  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers  Unl^/n.';.  the  Internationa: 
Association  of  Democrat. c  I..aw;.(r-.  C  .mmu- 
nlst  Journalists  and  medical  orgnnlzatli  .ns. 
Then  cutlii  i;  ai  .■■■  rj,";  pr.if e.sf'.onii'.  and  social 
lines,  the  Con^nr.  i.:..- 1^  h,.ve  .  re<ited  the  »orld 
peace  counri;  wniiii  li  designed  tu  appeal  to 
inteilectuats  and  which  maintains  so-called 
peace  committees  In  47  countries,  gaining 
adherents  by  trading  on  the  magic  world  of 
peace. 

Mr.  Dulles  gives  us  addltK.nal  pertlnei.t 
facts,  which  I  quote  as  follows: 

"To  back  up  this  massive  apparatus,  the 
Soviet  has  the  largest  num'oer  of  trained 
aganta  Iwr  e4.p;..':iage  and  secret  pulitica: 
action  that  any  ci'unMy  h.-vs  ever  .'^^semb'.ed 
"In  Moscow.  PTa,^ae  and  Pelplr.g  and  other 
Communist  cenrerR.  they  are  training  agents 
recruited  from  scores  of  other  countries  to 
go  out  as  irilSBlonarlw  of  communism  Into 
the  troublel   areas  of   the  world." 

Continuii  g,   CIA   Ui.-ector    Dulles  said: 
"Much  of   the   Middle   Easl  iij^d  souiheaft 
Asia,  and  particularly  black  Africa,  are  high 
on  their  tarj-et  list 

■"They  do  not  neglect  this  hcmlyphere  rjs 
recent  dtsc)<«ure*-  of  C-'-mmunist  ploflng  In 
Mexico  show  u<i  " 

Concluding:,  he  said,  "T^.elr  basic  purpoee 
Is  to  destroy  a.l  existing  ?<y8tems  of  free  and 
democrauc  .ji-vernaieni  and  disrupt  the 
•oonomlc  aid  p->l:tlcAl  organisations  on 
Which  these  ae  ba-sed. 

"Behind  thilr  Iron  Curtain  they  ruthlessly 
suppress  all  att»>:r.pt!»  to  achieve  more  free- 
dom—witness Riin^ary  and  now  Tibet." 

Ladle*  and  irentlemen.  under  the  heading 
of  subvers!  .n  ve  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  ComtiutUat  leaders  have  sought  to 
advance  Uielr  cause  through  iocai  wars  bv 
proxy. 

1-'.  this  c<inr  ection.  Korea.  Vietnam,  Ma- 
laya are  typical  examples. 

One  of  the  1  n porta nt  aspects  of  the  cold 
war  Is  the  way  Ln  which  It  shortens  the  time 
fine  ran  take  tD  learn  about  the  world  Into 
Which  we  are   moving. 


Throughout  the  history  of  our  country — 
and  unui  the  past  25  years — It  was  possible 
to  allow  time  for  the  development  of  under- 
standing of  the  inherent  process  of  ctir 
society. 

Now  no  sjch  allowance  of  time  can  be 
made  because  of  the  hot  war  threat  which 
would  bring  death  itself. 

In  simple  language — the  business  at  hand 
Is  survival  Itself— there  Is  no  lime  to  find 
out  the  wliy  and  wherefore. 

Perh.'ipe  the  answer  to  our  vexing  problem 
1."  a  more  i>os:rive  .^t.^nd  on  the  Isfups — or 
del\-1ne  even  deeper  perhaps  we  need  a  firm 
reappraisal  of  the  issues  themselves. 

Dean  C  Ken  Weldner  of  the  American 
University  of  Beirut  has  pointed  out  that 
many  inouphtful  Europeans  feel  that  in  the 
United  States  we  silil  do  not  utidcrstand 
that  the  Russians  have  devised  a  new  kind 
of  war 

He  points  out  that  instead  of  seeking  out 
the  enemy's  forces  and  destroying  them,  the 
RaBs::in  apf>rr>ach  is  to  maneuver  and  en- 
cx)urage  the  enemy  to  destroy  himself  by  ex- 
hausting his  natural  resources  and  dlsslpai- 
ir.c  his  we.iiih  and  power  in  countering 
widely  sca'tered  military  threats. 

Meanwliile.  he  says  all  the  time  the  Ruf- 
slan  Idc^l-gy  Is  being  sold  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  from  within  our  own  bor- 
ders 

Fmlnent  ph-!r>pr>phers  and  statesmen  of 
our  Nation  i.ave  m  the  past  warned  that  our 
kl'.d  ijf  fv.  tcni  c.'.:in  It  be  destroyed  from 
without,  but  can  be  destroyed  from  within 
our  own  Nation. 

M:  rk  you.  there  Is  no  prescription  for  a 
q':"-k  and  easy  peace. 

We  miiFt  extx-ct  periods  durme  which 
world  tensions  will  flare  up.  quiet  down,  and 
then   break  out  again. 

Tlieretore,  we  must  etrlve  con.-^tantly  to 
narrow  the  gap  between  the  diCerences  In 
our  world. 

We  muit  earnestly  seek  an  anFwer  to  the 
questions:  What  can  I  do  to  help  sr-M-e  the 
ISBuee? 

What  can  I  do  U'  help  the  problems  from 
becoming  worse  and  worse? 

It  was  in  li.is  spirit  of  earnestly  seekinc 
peace  that  Premier  Khrushchev  was  in v: led 
to  visit  the  United  States. 

On  this  Veterans  Day  as  we  attempt  to 
briefly  evaluate  the  cold-war  picture,  we 
m;iy  safely  ^!  :  cl  ide  that  much  of  our  de- 
fense lies  in  understanding  and  firmness. 
In  a  fronc  ai.d  ready  deterrent  rriilltary 
power.  In  the  msLrshaling  of  our  economic 
a-ssets  with  those  of  other  free  countries. 

This  was  the  picture  we  sought  to  convey 
to  Premier  Kliruiihchev  In  the  h -pe  he  would 
not  C'lniinue  to  underestimate  ^'Ur  desire  or 
our  ability  to  continue  to  strive  for  a  lust 
and  laftine  peace 

As  ilberty-1  'ving  Americans.  If  we  are  to 
fulfill  our  c.bllgations  to  the  veterans  of  past 
wars — If  we  are  to  keep  that  faith  we  talK 
abc>ut  on  every  Veterans  Day-  we  m.u.'^t 
widen  the  streams  of  freedom  that  flow 
through  our  world. 

"Life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness," that  Is  the  w-ay  one  great  American 
historic  document  spelled  out  the  needs  of 
the  time 

Sclf-p  verT,nieT.t  ar.d  respect  for  the  rights 
of  man  are  Ideals  deeply  cherished  by  the 
peoples  oi  America  since  their  earliest  days. 

Drawing  upon  their  common  belief  In  the 
dignity  of  man — based  on  their  Christian 
heritage — <.>ur  FV:unding  Fathers  were  in- 
spired to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new 
nation 

Although  frcKn  time  to  time  the  achieve- 
ment of  our  goals  has  encountered  obstacles 
and  setbacks,  we  have  never  wavered  in  our 
determination  to  press  forward. 

We  have  maintained  our  political  system 
which  is  designed  to  uphold  American  prin- 
ciples and  to  guarantee  human  dignity. 


Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  should  not  lose 
sight  of  our  purpose  In  opening  our  doors  to 
the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union,  any  more 
than  we  should  lose  sight  of  the  purpose  of 
our  Pounding  Fathers  when  they  draft^ed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

It  Is  Important  in  our  personal  and  na- 
tional conduct  during  the  cold  war  that  we 
not  become  so  embruiled  in  the  conflicting 
ideologies  of  the  present,  that  we  forget  lo 
draw  upon   the  past  for  our  inspiration 

We  niii?'  not  forget  to  remind  ourselves 
our  purpose  Is  upholding  the  dignity  of  the 
iiidi\idual. 

It  is  not  a  fly-by-nieht  ideal— but  one 
basic  to  a  continuation  of  free  society 

If  we  wish  to  maintain  faith  in  ourselves 
and  in  the  values  our  free  society  embodies, 
we  must  understand  what  this  faith  is  and 
how  It  came  to  earlier  generations. 

Every  civilization  Is  cradled  In  seme 
rellclon. 

The  culture  of  China  Is  tm thinkable  with- 
out the  philosophy  of  Confucius. 

Indian  society  is  the  expression  of 
Hinduism. 

Islam  Is  composed  of  followers  of  Mo- 
hamm.ed. 

In  like  fashion,  our  Western  culfore  stems 
from  the  Judeo-Chr1?t1an  tradition. 

We  are  a  branch  of  Christendom 

Our  Declaration  of  Independence  sets 
forth  the  conviction  that  political  liberty  is 
part  ol  the  covenant  between  a  man  and  his 
Maker 

The  American  dream  was  built  upon  a 
relipious  fuund.iticn. 

If  liberty  and  freedom  are  our  commlt- 
ment5  th^n  we  have  no  choice  except  to 
stand  for  those  principles. 

We  cannot  sacrifice  those  principles  and 
expect  to  lessen  the  gap  that  Is  caused  by  the 
cold  war 

Only  when  peoples  are  able,  In  free  elec- 
tions, to  chcx>6e  their  leaders  and  to  remove 
them  at  will  can  there  be  an  assurance  of 
pep.ce  In  the  world. 

People  do  net  make  wars — but  dictators 
d, 

N<  vember  11,  1918.  was  a  day  of  rejoicing 
In  the  United  Str.tes. 

The  meaninc  of  that  day  seemed  so  simple. 

Right  had  triumphed;  aggression  had  been 
put  d^'wn;  men  couid  and  would  again  live 
together  In  peace. 

Armies  cculd  be  disbanded:  ships  con- 
verted t.-  the  use?  of  peaceful  commerce 

Indeed,  there  vere  not  enough  swcH-ds  to 
make  all    the  needed   plowshares. 

In  1918  there  was  little  boa.stful  triumph 
in  our  mood. 

It  was  not  the  celebration  of  a  military 
victory — It  was  a  spontaneous  hym^n  of  j-'v 
to  the  fortunes  of  peace. 

Today  It  Is  not  the  victory  of  that  war 
that  we  remember. 

Because  since  the  first  Armistice  Day  we 
have  learned  that  there  can  be  no  enduring 
victory. 

Meanwhile,  we  ask  ourselves,  "what  of 
those  who  have  sacrificed  their  all." 

"What  of  those  we  especially  honor  on 
this  Veterans  Day  program." 

Perhaps  those  of  tis  who  wore  the  uni- 
form of  our  country  and  breathed  the  es- 
sence of  comradeship- in -arms  as  we  saw 
the  naked  spirit  face  the  peril  of  wars  can 
five  the  words  for  the  tribute  we  are  groping 
for  UxXaj. 

It  is  said  that  men  who  live  for  freedom 
will  die  for  freedom. 

We  are  told  to  contemplate  such  sacrifice 
In  true  p>erspectlve. 

And  we  are  told  that  It  Is  better  to  have 
even  a  brief  vision  of  the  stars  from  the 
vantAge  point  of  free  men  than  to  have  a 
spirit  dulled  by  the  futile  routine  of  com- 
munistic oppreesloQ  untU  tlie  eyee  can  no 
longer  be  lifted  upvard. 
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May  Ood  grant  that  the  memory  of  those 
brave  men  and  women  whose  patriotic  serv- 
ice has  enshrined  them  in  the  hearts  of  aU 
Americans — and  whom  we  honor  here  to- 
day— will  serve  as  an  Inspiration  to  us  In 
the  great  task  before  us  of  preserving  our 
priceless  heritage  of  liberty  and  freedom. 


Fidel  Castro:  America's  Achilles  Heel 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  ALLEN  SMITH 

OF    CALITTJHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREi  ENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  14.  1960 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak. 
er.  not  since  the  days  of  Teddy  Roose- 
velt's Rough  Riders  has  Cuba  been  more 
on  the  minds  of  Americans,  With  the 
suddenness  of  a  black  thunderhead  roll- 
ing up  in  the  summer  sky.  a  young  revo- 
lutionary, Pidel  Castro,  swept  to  pow<^r 
last  January  in  this  lovely  Caribbean 
island.  Since  then,  like  a  tempestuous 
volcano.  Castro  has  been  strewing'  revolu- 
tionary lava  far  and  wide.  Most  alarm- 
ingly, some  of  his  deeds  and  words  sound 
suspiciously  like  the  tactics  of  com- 
munism. More  and  more,  as  Americans 
learn  about  the  Cuban  revolution,  they 
are  shocked  by  the  increasing  Communist 
infiltration  and,  in  some  areas.  Com- 
munist guidance.  These  facts  mu.st  give 
America  great  care  lest  Cuba  become  a 
Soviet  stronghold  on  our  very  doorstep 

To  most  Americans.  Pidel  Castro  mu.^t 
appear  as'  a  fascinating  character 
Young,  gay  and  handsome,  his  bearded 
face  brings  memories  of  a  young  Daniel 
Boone.  An  intelligent,  jolly  fellow,  he 
always  seems  ready  for  a  good  time. 
Perhaps  most  appealing,  he  gives  the  im- 
pression of  an  allegiance  to  an  ideal — 
the  26th  of  July  Movement,  the  name  of 
his  revolutionary  party.  Always  we  ad- 
mire a  man  supposedly  dedicated  to  an 
ideal — especially  a  man  who  has  the 
vigor,  enthusiasm  and  determination  to 
carry  forward  its  principles.  Admitted- 
ly, Pidel  Castro  possesses  leadersliip 
qualities  which  have  made  him  a  tower- 
ing figure  in  his  homeland. 

The  question  before  America  today  is 
simply  this:  Which  way  does  Fidel  Cas- 
tro tower?  Does  he  lean  toward  demo- 
cratic ideals — the  ideals  which  gave  hus 
country  freedom,  the  ideals  which 
brought  Americans  as  liberator*  to  h;.s 
six>res  in  1898.  the  ideals  which  made 
America  and  Cuba  friendly  neighbors' 
Or  does  he  lean  toward  totalitarian  pre- 
cepts— the  precepts  which  destroy  lib- 
erty and  justice  and  would  make  his 
country  a  captive  of  international  com- 
munism? That  is  America's  chief  in- 
terest in  Castro. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  back- 
ground of  Pidel  Castro — how,  as  a  young 
student,  he  led  a  revolt  on  July  26,  1953. 
against  the  Batista  government,  how  he 
was  arrested,  sent  to  prison,  later  re- 
leased. That  was  just  the  beginning  for 
this  young  man.  He  went  to  Mexico,  or- 
ganized a  band  of  revolutionaries  and 
vowed  to  overthrow  the  Havana  govern- 
ment. The  very  term  "26th  of  July 
Movement'  comes  from  the  historic  date 


in  1953  when  Castro  made  his  fateful  at- 
tack against  Moncada  Barracks  m 
Santiago. 

Then  one  December  day  in  1956.  Cas- 
tro V  ith  only  some  80  men  actually  in- 
vaded Cuba.  This  act  in  itself  shows 
the  daring  fearlessness  of  this  man — 
who  with  a  mere  handful  of  followers 
would  attempt  a  military  invasion  of  a 
sovereign  American  Republic.  Castro's 
expedition  met  with  resistance  at  the 
shore  and  only  some  dozen  members,  in- 
cluding Castro,  escaped  inland  The 
stage  was  now  .set  for  one  of  the  most 
ingenious,  swift,  and  amazingly  success- 
ful coups  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  In  just  a  few- 
months  these  dozen  men.  through  ter- 
ror, cajolery,  and  blind  devotion  to  a 
revolutionary  program,  mushroomed 
into  a  tremendous  mUitary  force.  Prom 
a  shadowy  silhouette  figure  hurriedly 
slithennR  ashore  from  a  small  boat  to  a 
grand  Cuban  conquistador  cheered  by 
thousands  as  he  parades  down  the  streets 
of  Cuba's  capital  city—  that  was  the 
trarLsformation  of  Fidel  Castro  in  rough- 
ly 2  years. 

There  is  a  lesson  here  to  be  learned. 
Castro's  success  shows  the  tremendous 
power  which  can  be  generated  by  a  fa- 
natic minority  determined  to  overthrow 
a  legitimate  government,  Lenin  and  his 
henchmen  did  the  .same  in  1917.  A  mere 
hand.'ul  of  Bolsheviks,  trained  in  deceit 
and  revolutionary  techniques,  overthrew 
the  miyhly.  centuries-old  governmental 
structure  of  the  czar.  They  then  went 
on — after  brutally  murdering  the  czar 
and  his  family — to  erect  a  revolutionary 
Communist  government.  The  world  is 
still  reaping  the  bitter  fruits  of  that  fate- 
ful event 

To  the  victor  belong  the  spoils — such 
has  been  the  motto  of  dictators  for 
countless  centuries,  Castro  heaped  upon 
himself  the  honors  and  rewards  which 
came  from  victory.  He  promised  re- 
form.' He  promised  new  laws.  He 
prom,sed  to  do  away  with  injustices. 
Manv  American-s  were  highly  sympa- 
thetic as  It  most  t>e  admitted  there  was 
mncxh  room  for  improvement  in  Cuba. 

But  when  victory  is  achieved  by  a  revo- 
lutionary mmonty  through  military 
means,  there  inevitably  come  the  abuses 
of  power.  We  remember  the  infamous 
trea-^cm  trials,  held  in  a  virtual  circus 
atmo^iphere.  Human  beings  were  sent  to 
death — almost  like  cattle  in  a  slaughter- 
house. The  name  "La  Cabana" — the 
hated  fortress  where  prisoners  were 
jailed — leaped  into  the  headlines.  Many 
hund.-eds  fled  Cuba  as  political  exiles. 
These  are  the  familiar  trappings  of  the 
dictator  state:  "treason"  trials,  prisons, 
politi:al  exiles. 

Ye! .  there  was  much  eood  will  still  left 
for  P.del  Castro.  Last  April,  as  you  will 
remember,  he  toured  the  United  States. 
'Virtually  everywhere  he  was  received 
with  enthusiasm.  He  spoke  before  many 
audiences  of  political  leaders,  newspaper- 
men, civic  ofBcials,  students.  He  told 
what  he  was  trying  to  do  in  Cuba.  He 
tried  to  explain  away  the  excesses  of  the 
revolution.  He  denied  his  movement  was 
Communist.  "We  have  said  very  clearly 
we  a;-e  not  Communists,  very  clearly." 
He  espoused  friendship  for  our  country. 


He  said  he  was  bringing  a  new  life  to 
millions  of  his  fellow  countrymen 

Now,  some  9  months  later,  the  time 
has  come  to  take  a  serious  inventory  of 
Pidel  Castro  I  know  some  people  are 
downright  weary  trying  to  figure  out  just 

what  is  occurring  in  this  historic  isle 

where  Christopher  Columbus  traveled  on 
his  first  expedition  to  America.  One  day 
Castro  resigns  as  Prime  Minister — then 
upon  the  appeal  of  the  people,  returns. 
Invasions  of  Cuba  occur  while  Cuba  in- 
vades the  Dominican  Republic.  The 
President  of  the  state  resigns  under  fire 
and  another  is  appointed — both  mere 
puppets  of  Castro.  Special  tricks  are 
used  to  lure  airplanes  to  the  island — 
there  to  be  captured.  A  high-ranking 
Cuban  official,  MaJ.  Pedro  Luis  Lanz, 
chief  of  the  air  force,  suddenly  disap- 
pears— is  denounced  by  Castro — and 
then  testifies  before  an  American  con- 
gressional committee.  These  9  months 
have  been  marked  by  a  kaleidoscope 
array  of  confusing  incidents,  bewildering 
to  anybody  who  does  not  take  the  time 
to  study  the  pattern  of  developments  in 
this  country. 

And  what  we  see  is  not  encouraging, 
Castro's  Cuba,  from  all  indications,  is 
rapidly  falling  under  Communist  influ- 
ence. Whether  Pidel  Castro  himself  is 
a  Communist  is  not  known.  Major  Lanz 
was  asked  during  his  appearance  before 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee as  to  who  was  the  "strongest 
Communist  in  the  Castro  government  " 
He  replied,  "I  thinJc  it  is  Fidel  himself. 
I  am  completely  sure  he  is  a  Commu- 
nist." 

Major  Lanz  added,  "While  fighting  in 
the  hills  we  talked  about  bringing  de- 
mocracy back  to  Cuba,  about  free  elec- 
tion, about  the  constitution  What  have 
we  got  now?  He  has  let  the  Communists 
have  control,  and  few  Cubans  are  Com- 
munists." 

Evidence  continues  to  mount  of  Com- 
munist infiltration  and  control  in  Cuba. 
Intelligent  observers  have  pointed  out 
that  there  are  Communists  in  the  Army, 
labor  unions  and  public  commumcatlons. 
Likewise,  Cuban  education  is  being  pene- 
trated by  the  Communists,  even  to  the 
extent  of  rewriting  history  books  Re- 
ports continue  to  circulate  of  contacts 
by  Cubans  with  Communists  from  other 
countries. 

Most  important  are  the  close  advisers 
of  Pidel  Castro.  His  brother,  Raul,  Is 
one  of  the  most  prominent.  Raul  report- 
edly was  in  attendance  at  a  Communist- 
directed  youth  rally  in  Vienna  in  1953. 
later  traveling  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
As  commander  of  the  Cuban  armed 
forces.  Raul  is  in  a  most  strategic  posi- 
tion. His  friendliness  to  Marxist-Len- 
inist propaganda  is  obviously  giving  the 
Communists  an  entree  into  new  fields  of 
Cubun  life. 

Then  there  is  Ernesto  "Che"  Guevara, 
the  so-called  No.  3  man  of  the  Ca.stro 
regime  Argentine  born,  an  interna- 
tional adventurer,  always  ready  to  fight 
at  the  drop  of  a  hat,  he  has  Ix-conrse  Pidel 
Castro's  right-hand  man  He  led  part 
of  Caslro's  army  in  it.s  bloody  struggle 
for  power,  later  served  as  commander 
of  the  infamous  La  Cabana  fortress. 
He,  too,  reportedly  has  intense  Commu- 
nist leanings  and  has  long  been  regarded 
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as  one  of  th.*  key  party  figures  In  the 
Caribbean  ar<»a.    A  man  like  Guevara — 

bold,  dashing  and  ruthless — is  not  one 
who  would  be  expected  to  fight  for  dem- 
ocratic liberties.  He  is  a  promoter  of 
dictatorship. 

The  handwriting  Is  clear  for  all  who 
are  willing  tc  observe — Cuba  Is  well  on 
the  road  toward  Communist  domination. 
Perhaps  Cast;o  himself  ;<>  not  to  become 
Cuba's  Leiun—  the  man  who  actually 
sets  up  the  Communist  dictatorship.  'We 
do  not  know:  perhaps  Castro  will  be  a 
Kerensky,  thf  man  uho  w;vs  to  bnefiy 
head  Uie  Rus..ian  Goveriuneni  after  the 
czar's  forced  abdication  in  March  1917, 
only  in  turn  to  be  replaced  by  Lenin  the 
following  Nrvembcr,  The  important 
thing  is  this;  iinti-American,  anti -demo- 
cratic. anti-l:berty  forces  are  on  the 
rampage  in  Cuba  at  this  very  minute. 
Commimlsm  Is  growing  there.  Our  fear 
is  that  the  Krt-.mlin  will  gain  either  overt 
or  covert  cortrol.  swinsmg  this  lovely 
tropical  islami  into  the  Kremlin's  con- 
trol. This,  I  say,  America  can  never 
permit. 

Tliere  are  .'ome  people  who  say  give 
Ca.stro  time  'm  fcira'.ghten  out  affairs. 
That  advice  v.ould  be  excellent,  if  only 


the  possibility  existed  that  democraUc 
processes  imght  gain  the  ascendancy. 
But  the  whole  flavor  of  the  July  26  move- 
ment and  Rdel  Castro  personally  mili- 
tate against  this  prospect. 

First  of  aU.  there  is  the  fact  that  Castro 
gained  power  through  bloody  military 
revolt,  not  democratic  elections.  He 
tliiuks  in  terms  of  rutiiless  military 
force — witness  his  handling  of  the  "trea- 
son "  trials  and  those  who  criticize  his 
regime.  "Prom  now  on  the  symbol  of 
our  revolution."  he  told  a  cheering  throng 
on  rc'  umin^  tlie  Premiership,  "will  be  the 
machete. "  the  razor-sharp  ax  used  by 
Cubans.  Seldcm  has  histo'-y  recorded 
that  a  mi  itary  dictator  hai>  bectone  a 
believer  m  democracy. 

Then,  in  9  months,  the  trends  are  all 
running  contrary  to  free  government: 
there  have  been  no  free  elections;  es- 
tablishment of  responsible  local  self- 
government:  no  op>eration  of  an  inde- 
pendent judiciarj-.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  interfere  with  the  free  press. 
Property  has  been  expropriated  without 
due  process  of  law.  Then  there  is  the 
continual  atmo.^phere  of  emotion,  Cas- 
tro-sponsoied   rallies   and   parades   de- 


signed to  whip  the  people  into  frenized 
acclaim— the  familiar  trappings  of  the 
dictator. 

Castro,  moreover,  is  attempting  to 
ch'om  discontent  and  revolt  among  his 
Caribbean  neighbors.  He  has  become  a 
hrebrand  threatening  to  inflame  the 
peace  of  Latin  America,  He  talks  and 
acts  like  a  bully,  forgetting  that  nations 
must  learn  to  hve  peacefully.  If  disputes 
arise,  they  should  be  settled  amicably — 
not  by  name  calling,  guerrilla  invasions, 
and  subversive  infiltration.  Castro  is 
running  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
Western  Hem'sphere  umty. 

When  the  Cuban  jig-s.iw  puzzle  is  put 
ogetner,  piece  by  piece,  w?  find  a  man- 
Fidel  Castro — and  a  group — 26th  of  July 
Movement — which  are  basically  anti- 
democratic. This  young  man,  trained  to 
think  in  terms  of  violent  revolution  and 
dictatorship,  represents  a  severe  danger 
to  the  United  States.  As  Communist  in- 
fluence grows,  as  the  Kremlin  increases 
in  power  in  Cuba,  we  must  be  alert  to 
protect  our  national  security.  Let's  make 
no  mistake:  Pidel  Castro  is  the  Achilles 
heel  of  our  national  security.  We  can- 
not allow  Moscow  to  gam  a  foothold  too 
close  to  our  shoreline. 


SENATE 

MOMUV,  J.\M  AHY    18,   1000 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DX> ,  uCfertjd  tlie  following 
prayer; 

Eternal  Ord,  our  merciful  Father, 
whose  falthfu  ness  abides  in  spite  of  all 
our  ficklencs,'.  who*=e  forgiveness  outlasts 
all  our  trans gressloa<«,  take  from  our 
darkened  minds,  wc  pray,  the  delusions 
which  so  often  color  our  Judgments  and 
control  our  vei  diets. 

May  we  kn  >w  that  in  all  the  confu- 
sions and  perplex! ues  of  Uiese  days, 
v^liich  so  sore.y  test  our  powers  of  dis- 
cernment, at  best  we  but  see  as  through 
a  eiass  darkly  Keep  us  from  mistaking 
one  ray  of  lig  it  for  the  total  sun. 

We  dare  to  usk  for  light  upon  only  one 
ftep  ahead,  faith  to  take  1  day  at  a 
time,  endurance  in  the  darkness  to  wait 
m  patience  and  confidence  for  the  dawn. 

May  we  be  loyal  to  all  the  truth  we 
know  and  seek,  and,  with  scorn  of  all 
expediency,  may  we  discharge  faithfully 
the  duties  which  lay  their  commission 
upon  our  con&ience. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


T]IE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Johwson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanrnous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  JoumaJ  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  January  14,  1960,  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Urited  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  m  executive  se.ssion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees, 

tFor  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


created  by  the  retirement  from  the  Sen- 
ate of  Hon.  Edward  J.  Thye,  of  Minne- 
sota. 


THE  BUDGET— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  ^H.  DOC.  NO,  255) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  the 
budget  for  the  year  1961.  which,  with  the 
accompanying  documents,  was  referred 
to  the  Comnuttee  on  Appropriations. 

(For  President's  message,  see  House 
proceedings  of  today  "• 


REPORT     OP      NATIONAL     SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION— MESSAGE        PROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  (H    DOC   NO.  300) 
The  VTCE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  W^elfare; 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  507.  81st  Congress.  I  transmit  here- 
with the  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1959, 

DwiGHT  D,  Eisenhower. 
The  WnvTE  Hottsk,  January  18,  1960. 


DIRECTOR  OF  GALLAUDET  COLLEGE 
The  "VICE  PRESIDENT.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  68  Stat.  265, 
the  Chair  appoints  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Fbkai]  a  Director  of 
Gallaudet   College   to   fill   the   vacancy 


LIlkUTATION  OF  DEBATE  DLTUNG 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour;  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  statements  in  connec- 
tion with  the  presentation  of  memorials, 
the  introduction  of  bills,  and  the  sub- 
mission of  other  related  matters,  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMXTTEE  MEETING  DURINQ 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfuld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  was  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  todav. 


AUTHORIZATTON  FOR  COMMTITEE 
ON  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  MEET 
DLTUNG  SESSIONS  OF  THE  SEN- 
ATE 

Mr,  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
sessions  of  the  Senate  for  the  remainder 
of  the  present  session  of  Congress. 

The  "VICE  PRESIDENT,  Without  ob- 
jection, It  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  REPORT 
DURING  ADJOURNMENTS  OR  RE- 
CESSES OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  adjourn- 
ments or  recesses  of  the  Senate  durmg 
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the  2d  session  of  the  86th  Congress,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  be,  and  It 
is  hereby,  authorized  to  report  appropri- 
ation bills,  including  Joint  resolutions, 
with  accompanying  notices  of  motions  to 
suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  16  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  certain  amendments 
to  such  bills  or  joint  resolutions,  which 
proposed  amendments  shall  be  printed. 
This  is  the  customary  request  which  is 
made  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations early  in  each  session  of  the 
Congress. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  DISPENSING  WITH  CALL  OF 
THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Te.xas.  Mr  Pre.s- 
Ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
call  of  the  calendar  be  dispensed  witn. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  oo- 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  should  hke  to  announce  that  we 
plan  a  Democratic  caucus  for  Wednes- 
day, at  10:30  a.m.,  m  the  ro:m  in  which 
we  have  previously  held  our  caucuses, 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  edu- 
cation bill  which  appears  on  the  cal- 
endar, and  is  Order  No.  1049.  Senate  bill 
8,  introduced  by  the  Senators  frrm 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNam.«ir.'\  and  Mr. 
Hart].  It  is  a  bill  to  authorize  an 
emergency  2-year  program  of  Federal 
financial  assistance  in  school  construc- 
tion to  the  States. 

I  annoimce  that  we  expect  to  follow 
the  unfinished  busine.ss — which  is  Cal- 
endar No.  571,  Senate  bill  2436,  to  revL^e 
the  Federal  election  laws,  to  prevent  cor- 
rupt practices  in  Federal  f't^ctions, 
and  for  other  purposes — with  Calendar 
No.  559.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  39,  to 
amend  the  Constitution  to  authorize 
Governors  to  fill  temporai-y-  vacancies  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  That 
joint  resolution  was  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Tenne.ssee  fMr  Kefatt- 
ver!,  I  am  informed  that  amendments 
will  be  offered  to  that  mea^sure — includ- 
ing an  amendment  known  as  the  .so- 
called  poll  tax  amendment,  and  per- 
haps others. 

When  the  Senate  completes  its  action 
on  the  unfinished  business.  Senate  bill 
2436,  I  expect  the  Senate  also  to  take 
action  on  Calendar  No  819,  Senate  bill 
694,  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill;  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr  Clark'  That 
is  a  bill  to  provide  Federal  assistance  for 
projects  which  will  demonstrate  or  de- 
velop techniques  and  practices  leading 
to  a  solution  of  the  Nation's  juvenile  de- 
Imquency  control  problems. 

Furthermore,  a  number  of  other  bills 
have  been  cleared  by  the  policy  commit- 
tee: and  announcement  about  them  has 
previously  been  made  to  the  public. 
These  bills  will  be  called  up  at  appro- 
priate times.  I  do  not  mean  to  indicate 
that  they  will  be  called  up  in  order  in 
which  I  have  announced  them. 

I  should  like  to  have  all  Members 
know   tiiat   the  proposed   constitutional 


amendment  measure,  the  juvenile  de- 
linqtiency  bill,  and  the  Democratic  cau- 
cus on  the  State  aid  to  education  bill. 
have  been  scheduled,  and  that  we  plan 
to  follow  the  disposition  of  the  un- 
finished business  with  some  of  tJiose 
mea-'jures. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  a.s  indicated: 

Amendment  of  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958 
A  lett«r  from  ihe  Administrator.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
Wastington.  DC  tranfmitung  a  draft  of 
prop^^iscd  legislation  to  amend  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  ac- 
comp.-.nying  paper? );  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

RlfORT  ON  Procre.ss  or  Flicht-Trai.ning 
Procilam 

A  letter  from  the  Special  Assistant  for 
Manpower,  Personnel  and  Reserve  Forces, 
Depai'ment  of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  A'r  P'jrce,  on  the  progress  of  the  fllght- 
tralnlnj  program,  dated  January  1960  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

refof'.t  on  numbfr  of  ofticrrs  assigned  to 
Permanent  Duty  at  the  Seat  of  Govern- 

lrJE:TT 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Legislative  Liai- 
son, Department  of  the  Air  Force,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that, 
as  of  December  31.  1959,  there  wa*  an  aggre- 
gate 3f  2,463  officers  assigned  or  detailed  to 
permanent  duty  In  the  executive  element  of 
the  Air  Force  at  the  seat  of  Government:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

DRAfTS     OF      I*RO  POSED      LEGISLATION 

A  letter  Uom  the  Administrator,  Housing 
aiid  Home  Finance  Agency,  Washington. 
DC.  transmitting  three  draft*  of  proposed 
legislation,  as  follows: 

A  bin  to  authorize  use  of  additional  funds, 
to  the  extent  specified  in  appropriation  acW. 
for  public  facility  loans. 

A  bin  to  authorize  use  of  additional  funds, 
to  the  extent  specified  in  appropriation  acts, 
for  the  purchase  of  mortgages  by  the  Federal 
N,itlonal  Mortgage  Association  under  Its  spe- 
cial as.slstance  program:   and 

A  bin  to  amend  title  I  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (With  accompanying  papers): 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Procurement  of  Certain  Services  bt  Sec- 
retary OF  Commerce 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Conmierce  to  procure  the  services  of  experts 
and  consultants  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pars);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

REPOBr   ON    Review   of    Military    Assistanci 
Program — Paki.stan 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  OeneraJ  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  secret  report  on  review  of  the  military 
asslsti.nce  program,  Pakistan,  dated  August 
30.  19  S7  I  with  an  accompanying  report  i  :  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
AtTirr  Report  o.v  Saint  Lawrence  Seawat 
DE\fiopMENT  Corporation 

A  '.6-tter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  U-ilted  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  th«  Saint  Lawrence 


Seaway  Development  Corporation,  fiscal  year 
1959  (With  an  accompanying  report):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Ojieratlons. 

AUDFT  Report  on  Tennessee  Vallet 
AtrrHomiTY 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  an  audit  report  on  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  fiscal  year  1959  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations 

Report  on  Review  of  Selected  Regional 
Office  AcnvrriES,  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance  Agency 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  selected  re- 
gional office  activities,  Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration. Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  dated  January  1960  (witn  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Report  on  Acrivrrnca  c*.  ExprNomrHEs  by. 
and  Donations  to  Anttuucite  Experiment 
Station,  Schuylkill  Haven   Pa 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  activities 
of,  expenditures  by,  and  donations  Uj  the 
Anthracite  Experiment  Sutlon.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  Schuylkill  Haven.  Pa.  for  the 
calendar  year  1959;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

PtTRCHASE  AND  Exchange  of  Land  and  Lnter- 

EstS     on     BI  tTK     RIOGK    AND     NaTCHEZ     THACE 

Parkways 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  purchaj?e  and  ex- 
change of  land  and  Interests  therein  on  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  Natchez  Trace  Parkways 
(with  an  accomjjanylng  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Reconvxtancx  of  Ckhtain  Lands  by  Muckle- 
shoot  Indians,  Washington 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  reconveyance  of 
trlbaUy  owned  lands  by  the  Muckleshoot  In- 
dian Tribe  of  the  State  of  Washington  to  the 
original  allottees,  their  heirs,  devisees,  or  as- 
signs (With  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on    Interior   and    Insular   Affairs 

Proposed  Construction  on  Talent  Division. 
Rogue  RrvES  Basin  Project,  Orbcon 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  Jaw.  a 
draft  of  contract  relating  to  propo<»eflf  con- 
struction Work  exceeding  a  total  cost  of 
•200.000.  on  the  Talent  Division  of  the  Rogue 
River  Basin  project,  Oregon  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs 

Financial  Report  of  MiLrtAHY  Oroex  of  ths 
Purple  Heart 

A  letter  from  the  national  commander. 
Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  Daytona 
Beach,  Pla  ,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  financial  report  of  that  order,  for  the 
fiscal  year,  August  1,  1968  to  July  31,  1959 
(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Dissolution  of  Military  Order  of  the 
Purple  Heart 

A  letter  from  the  national  commander. 
Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart,  Daytona 
Beach,  Fla  ,  confirming  the  final  dissolution 
and  liquidation  of  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Purple  Heart,  Inc  .  formerly  Incorporated  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report    on     Positions    Pn,LED    in    Certain 
Grades  of  Clas.sification  Act  of  1949 
A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Penv-innel.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  reporting,  pursuant 
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to  law.  a  repor:  on  positions  filled  under  the 
Classification  ^ct  of  1949  In  grades  GS-16. 
GS-17.  and  GS-18,  to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  i.  resented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  \  ICE  PRESIDENT: 
A    telegram    li-    the    nature    of    a    petition 
from   Mary    Braun   of    Cliicago.    111.,   relating 
to  the  reeurgei  ce  of  uazlsm;  to  the  Comirlt- 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


RESOLUTION    OP    UNITED    STATES 
SAVINGS  ANT)  LOAN  LEAGUE 

Mr  CARLfiON  Mr.  President,  at  the 
annual  conv*  ntlon  of  the  United  States 
Savings  and  Loan  League,  held  in  Dal- 
las. Tex.,  Ifit  November ,  the  league 
adopted  a  resolution  on  the  subject  of 
"Preserving  iv  Soimd  American  Dollar." 

In  this  resolution  the  league  recognizes 
that  the  maragement  of  the  public  debt 
is  closely  related  to  the  battle  for  a  stable 
dollar  and  exprcs-ses  concern  over  the 
fact  that  the  present  4>4-percent  inter- 
est rate  ceiling  on  long-term  marketable 
Treasury  obligations  is  adding  an  ever- 
increasing  burden  to  the  cost  of  financ- 
ing our  Gove:nnient  obligations. 

The  Unitec  States  Savings  and  Loan 
League  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  its 
statesmanlike  stand  on  this  important 
Issue. 

Congress  h  is  a  verv  definite  responsi- 
bility in  this  field  and  I  sincerely  hope 
we  can  get  eeislative  action  that  will 
permit  our  Government  to  finance  its 
obligations  en  a  long-term  basis  and 
eliminate  the  4^4 -Percent  limit  on  inter- 
est rates  tha.  may  be  chai-ged  on  long- 
term  bonds. 

I  present  the  resolution  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  end  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate comm;ttee. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Preserving  a  Soukd  \MnirAN  Dollar 
During  the  past  yesj-  the  present  ad- 
ministration and  many  Members  of  the  Con- 
g'pss  have  Intensified  their  efforts  to  pre- 
serve the  lnte)n-lty  of  the  American  dollar. 
Their  Inslsten.  e  on  fiscal  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  ttie  Federal  Government  was  a 
primary  factor  in  making  a  balanced  Federal 
bidget  for  th«  flscRi  year  1960  a  confident 
expectation  The  Unltied  State*  Savings  and 
Loftn  League  commends  the  Preeldcnt  and 
these  Members  of  Congress  for  their  unwav- 
ering efforts  tj  improve  the  status  of  the 
American  dollar  abroad  euid  to  preserve  its 
buying  power  a:  home. 

The  league  -ecopniaes  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  pv  Mlc  debt  is  closely  related  to 
the  battle  for  i  stable  dollar;  tt  also  recog- 
nizes that  sue  1  management  is  a  particu- 
larly serious  p.-oblem  to  the  Treasury  In  a 
period  of  rlslmj  dem^tnd  for  credit  from  all 
sectors  of  the  economy.  The  league  urges 
upon  Its  memt>er  savings  and  loan  Institu- 
tions contlnufd  active  assistance  to  the 
US  Treasury  ly  partlclpaUon  In  the  sale  of 
savings  bonds,  through  which  many  thou- 
sands of  persons  are  startod  on  the  path  to 
thrift. 


It  is  obvious  that  the  present  4 14 -percent 
Interest  rate  celling  on  long-term  marketable 
Treasury  obligations  should  be  eliminated. 
This  limitation  has  not  prevented  Interest 
rates  from  rising,  nor  has  It  prevented  the 
Treasury  from  paying  more  than  4V4  percent 
for  money.  On  the  contrary,  the  ceiling  has 
the  unfortunate  effect  at  the  present  time  of 
forcing  the  Treasury  to  concentrate  Its  bond 
offerings  in  maturities  under  5  years,  has  Im- 
posed an  abnormal  pressure  on  the  short- 
term  securities  market,  and  has  forced  the 
Treii.Kiiry  inu^  an  unprecedented  competition 
with  thrift  institutions  which  seems  likely  to 
result  in  a  decrease  in  funds  available  for 
home  mortgage  loans  next  year. 

The  league  recognizes  that  earlier  In  the 
decade  of  the  1950'8— before  the  4I4 -percent 
celling  became  a  barrier — the  Treasury  did 
not  move  frequently  and  decisively  toward 
placing  more  of  the  debt  on  a  long-term 
basis  Its  policy  of  continually  refunding  on 
a  short-term  basis  contributed  to  the  present 
difficult  situation  the  Treasury  now  faces. 
Fortunately,  the  Treasury  now  gives  every 
indication  of  being  wise  and  courageous 
enough  to  pursue  a  policy  of  long-term 
finajiclng 

The  US  Savings  and  Loan  League  urges 
that  the  86th  Congress,  when  It  reconvenes 
In  January,  promptly  enact  legislation  rais- 
ing the  present  celling  on  long-term  Treas- 
ury obligations. 


DISASTER     RELIEF    BY    A     "GREAT 
WHITE  FLEET"— COMMUNICA- 

TIONS 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  whole 
free  world  was  delighted  with  the  en- 
thusiastic reception  which  the  President 
received  on  his  visit  to  other  countries 
last  month.  Nothmg  has  done  more 
than  has  this  vi.'~it  to  promote  good  will 
and  friendship  among  the  nations.  The 
reception  accorded  President  Eisenhower 
on  his  trip  proved  dramatically  that  a 
Just  and  lastmg  peace  is  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  ever>-where. 

While  the  results  of  the  Presidents 
trip  abroad  were  mdeed  momentous, 
other  ways  Xo  implement  our  efforts  for 
world  peace  can  be  effective,  and  can  be 
carried  out  with  comparatively  little  cost. 

One  project  which  would  have  very 
great  value  is  the  sending  of  a  fleet,  with- 
out guns,  to  carry  medical  supplies,  food, 
clothing,  and  other  emergency  assist- 
ance to  the  victims  of  disaster  in  near 
and  far  parts  of  the  world. 

On  July  21  of  last  year.  I  joined  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey  1  in  submitting  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  66,  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Great  White  Fleet  to  carry  emergency 
assistance  to  people  stricken  by  famine, 
disease,  earthquakes,  floods,  or  other 
disa.<5ters 

Subsequently,  31  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  became  cosponsors  of  the  resolu- 
tion. The  same  resolution  was  offered  in 
the  House  by  Representative  Bates,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Representative  Ed- 
MONDSON,  of  Oklahoma, 

The  effect  of  the  submission  of  the 
resolution  was  not  only  gratif>'ing.  but 
also  rather  startling.  I  received  thou- 
sands of  letters  from  people  m  every 
State,  as  well  as  many  mailed  on  ship- 
board and  from  foreign  coimtries.  urging 
the  establishment  of  this  mercy  fleet,  and 
offering  moral  and  material  supf>ort  for 


this  purpose.  In  fact,  I  have  had  to 
return  to  the  writers  nearly  $1,000  which 
they  wanted  to  contribute  to  the  cause. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  this  outstand- 
ing response  was  due  to  an  article  and 
endorsement  by  Life  magazine. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  administration 
would  take  the  lead  m  pushing  this  proj- 
ect, without  further  urging  by  the 
Congress. 

The  ver>-  fact  that  our  Nation  would 
be  prepared  to  cope  with  disaster  wher- 
ever it  might  occur  would  give  hope  and 
encouragement  to  people  everj-where. 

We  already  have  the  necessary  ships, 
lying  idle;  and  it  is  my  firm  belief  that 
the  expenditure  of  $5  million  in  estab- 
lishing such  a  Great  White  Fleet  would 
make  a  greater  contribution  to  under- 
standing among  nations  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  lasting  peace  than  an  addi- 
tional $5  billion  spent  for  instruments 
of  destruction. 

Smce  several  months  have  gone  by, 
and  since  there  appears  to  be  no  move  on 
the  part  of  the  executive  branch  to  take 
any  further  steps  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Great  White  Fleet,  I  am 
turning  over  today  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
the  several  thousand  communications 
which  I  have  received  in  support  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  66;  and  I  urge 
that  the  Senate  go  on  record  as  favoring 
this  proposal. 

I  submit  the  commimications.  and  ask 
that  they  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.     I  yield. 

Mr  BRIDGES.  Would  it  be  possible 
and  also  very  practical  to  take  the  $5 
million  from  perhaps  the  foreign-aid 
funds  which  have  not  already  been  spe- 
cifically committed?  I  think  the  idea  of 
such  disaster  relief  is  a  very  wort  ly  one, 
as  a  positive  contribution  to  worldwide 
understanding  and  good  will. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
select  a  part  of  the  foreign-aid  funds 
from  which  the  $5  million  could  be  de- 
leted. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  think  that  could  be 
done. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  At  the  time  when  the 
concurrent  resolution  was  submitted,  I 
believe  the  White  House  was  support- 
ing the  idea.  However.  I  have  heard 
nothing  further  from  it  lately,  and  I  do 
not  know  what  has  happened. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  thought  I  should 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator. 
It  is  a  worthy  objective,  and  I  think  it 
is  a  very  practical  approach.  Certainly, 
it  would  be  wise  to  consider  that  ap- 
proach once  a  year  to  see  what  would 
happen.  We  have  certainly  spent  money 
on  less  worthy  projects,  and  we  have 
sometimes  obtained  rather  small  results. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  knows,  of  course,  he  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  review  these  reports, 
because  these  communications  are  be- 
ing referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  of  which  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  a  high  ranking  member. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 


C?ONTINUANCE    OP    STUDY    OP    U.S. 
FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President. 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreigri  Rela- 
tions, I  report  an  original  resolution  au- 
thorizing a  continuing  study  of  US.  for- 
eign policy,  and  I  subm't  a  report  'No. 
1027)  thenon. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received  and  printed;  and,  under 
the  rule,  the  resolution  will  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  250 '  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows; 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  or  any  duly  authorized  subconi- 
nilttee  thereof.  U  authorized  under  sectl^r.s 
134ia)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accord- 
ance with  Its  jurisdiction  specifled  by  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
to  examine,  Investigate,  and  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  conduct  of  United  Stales  foreign 
policy,  with  sF>ecial  reference  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  the  problems  of  world  disarmament. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  pu.-poses  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  I960,  to 
January  31,  1961,  inci'j.sive.  is  authorized  (  1) 
to  make  such  expenditures:  '2)  to  employ 
upon  a  temporary  baSiS,  technical,  clerical, 
and  other  assistants  and  consultants;  (3)  to 
hold  such  hearings,  to  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places  during  the  sessions,  re- 
ceases,  and  adjourned  periods  of  the  Senate; 
(4)  to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the 
attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  such  correspondence,  book^, 
papers,  and  documents;  (5)  to  take  such 
testimony;  and  (6i  with  the  prior  dmsent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services,  information,  facilities  and  persnr.n!>l 
of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the 
Government,  as  it  deems  advisable. 

Sec  3.  In  the  conduct  of  Its  studies  the 
committee  may  use  the  experience,  knowl- 
edge, and  advice  of  private  organizations, 
schools,  institutions,  and  individuals  in  Its 
discretion,  and  it  la  authorized  to  divide  the 
work  of  the  studies  amon;?  such  Individuals. 
groups,  and  institutions  as  It  may  deem  ap- 
propriate and  may  enter  into  contracts  for 
this  purpose. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shdll  nrt  exceed 
•  186,000  for  the  period  ending  January  31, 
1961.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


INTERIM    REPORT    ENTITLED    "OR- 
GANIZING  FOR   NATIONAL   SECU- 
RITY" fS.  REPT.  NO.   1026' 
Mr,  JACKSON.     Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions,   pursuant    to    Senate    Resolution 
115,  86th  Congress,  I  submit  an  interim 
report  entitled  'Organizing  for  National 
Seciu-ity,"  which  I  ask  may  be  printed. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  report 
will  be  received  and  printed,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Wa--.h:ngton. 


INVESTIGATION  OP  EFFICIENCY 
AND  ECONOMY  OP  ALL  BRANCHES 
OP  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  ^S.  Res.  246 ^  to  In- 
vestigate the  efBciency  and  economy  of 
operations  of  all  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which,  under  the  rule,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
AdminLstration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  In  hold.ng  hearings,  report- 
ing .such  heiu-ings.  and  making  investigations 
as  authorized  by  section  134  of  Uie  Legis- 
lative Reory:anizatlon  Act  of  1946  and  In 
accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction  under  Rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized 
from  February  1,  1960.  throut;h  January  31, 
1961,  to  make  Investigations  Into  the  effi- 
ciency and  economy  of  operations  of  all 
branches  of  the  Government  Including  the 
possible  existence  of  fraud,  misfeasance,  mal- 
fC'L.sance,  collusion,  mismanagement.  In- 
competence, corrupt  or  unethical  practices, 
waste,  extravagance,  confUcts  of  Interest, 
and  the  impro;>er  expenditiire  of  Govern- 
m.ent  funds.  In  transactions,  contracts,  and 
activities  of  the  Government  or  of  Govern- 
n-.ent  officials  ar.d  employees:  and  any  and 
all  such  Improper  practices  between  Govern- 
ment personnel  and  corporations,  Indlvld- 
u.i.l3,  companies,  or  persons  affiliated  there- 
with, doing  business  with  the  Government: 
and  the  compliance  or  noncompliance  of 
such  corporations,  companies,  or  Individuals 
or  other  entitles  with  the  rules,  regulations, 
and  laws  governing  the  varlotis  Govern- 
mental apennies  and  Its  relationships  with 
the  public:  ProridPd.  That,  In  carrying  out 
the  duties  herein  set  fsrth,  'he  inquiries  of 
this  committee  shall  not  be  deemed  limited 
to  the  record.^,  functions,  and  operations  of 
the  particular  branch  of  the  Government 
under  inquiry,  and  may  extend  to  the  rec- 
ords and  activities  of  persons,  corporations, 
or  other  entities  dealing  with  or  affecting 
that  particular  branch  of  the  Government; 
il)  to  make  such  expendltu.-es  as  it  deems 
advisable:  (2i  to  emp'  >y  up<>n  a  temporary 
basis  such  technical,  clerical,  and  other 
assistants  and  consultants  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable: Proiided  further.  That  the  minority 
is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
polntm.ent  and  the  f>erson  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  hl.s  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $1  200  than  the  highest  gTr>sfl 
rate  paid  to  any  other  empliyee;  and  (3) 
with  the  pri  >r  consent  of  the  head  of  tiie 
department  or  agency  concerned,  and  of  the 
Coramiitee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departmen's  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec  2  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$275,000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  by  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of   the  commit te«. 
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ADDinONAL  FTJNDS  FOR  COP.fMTT- 
TEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERA- 
TIONS 

Mr  JACK.SON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  rfpoited  an 
oricjinal  resolution  S.  Res.  248  >  provid- 
ing additional  funds  for  the  Committee 
on  Governmpnt  Operation.^,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  In  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings  and  making  Investiga- 
tions   as    authorized    by    section    134   of    the 


Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  aj.d 
In  accr.rdance  wl'h  Its  Jurisdiction  under 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, or  any  subcommittee  th.  reof,  is  au- 
thorized, from  February  1.  19€0  to  January 
31  1961,  Inclusive,  t^j  make  studies  as  to  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  operations  of  all 
branches  of  the  Government  with  particular 
reference  to — 

( 1)  the  effectiveness  of  the  present  organ- 
izational structtirea  and  operational  me'i.  <is 
of  agencies  and  Instrumentaiities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrmient  at  all  levels  In  the  lormuia- 
tlon.  coordination,  and  execution  of  an  In- 
tegrated national  policy  for  the  solution  of 
the  problems  of  survival  with  which  the  free 
world  Is  confronted  In  the  contest  with  world 
communism; 

(2)  the  capacity  of  such  structure*  and 
methods  to  utilize  with  maxinv.im  effective- 
ness the  skills,  talents,  and  resources  or  the 
Nation  In  the  solution  of  those  probleriLs; 
and 

(3)  development  of  whatever  legislative 
and  other  proposals  or  means  may  be  re- 
quired whereby  such  structures  and  methods 
can  be  reorganized  or  otherwise  Improved 
to  be  more  effective  In  formulating,  coordi- 
nating, and  executing  an  Integrated  national 
p<-)llcy.  and  to  make  more  effective  use  of 
the  sustained,  creative  thinking  of  our  ablest 
citizens  for  the  solution  of  the  full  range  of 
problems  facing  the  free  world  In  the  con- 
test with  world  communism. 

Sac.  2/"Pnr  the  purposes  of  this  resolution. 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  i960,  to  Jan- 
uary 31.  1961.  Inclusive.  Is  authorized^ 

(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable; 

(2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis  and 
Ox  the  compensation  of  technical,  clerical. 
and  other  assistants  and  consultants:  Pro- 
vuied.  That  the  minority  of  the  committee  is 
authorized  at  Its  discretion  to  select  one  such 
person  for  appointment,  and  the  person  so 
selected  shall  be  appointed  and  shaU  receive 
compensation  at  an  annual  gross  rate  not 
less  by  more  than  11.300  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee:  and 

(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  head  of 
the  deptu-tment  or  agency  concerned,  ard  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  on  a  reimbursable  basU  the  services. 
Information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  H25,- 
000.  shall  be  i>ald  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OF 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina, 
from  the  Joint  Select  Committee  on  the 
Disposition  of  Papers  in  the  Executive 
Departments,  to  which  was  n-ferred  to 
examination  and  recommendation  a  li.'t 
of  records  transmitted  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
that  appeared  to  have  no  pormanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  submitted  a 
report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLLTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  Lime,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   GREEN: 
8  2833    A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Sadako  Su- 
zuki; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr    CHAVEZ: 
S  2834    A  l.ill  f.-ir  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Pilar 
S    Auad,    Beatrlz  Auad.  and    Manuel   Auad; 
and 

S  2835  A  till  for  the  relief  of  Domlnador 
B  Cunanan,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr    LONG  of  HawaU : 
8  2836    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  PlcH-ante  M. 
Dulay: 

8.2837  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Avellno 
Raqui/Ji  Lazo  and  Dr  Segundina  del  Carmen 
Lazo;    and 

S  2838  A  till  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Hyun 
Mo  Kwak,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  2839  A  b  II  to  provide  .'or  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Co:nmlsslon  on  American  Samoa; 
to  the  Comn  tttee  on  Jnierlor  and  Insular 
Affairs 

By  Mr    BKALL: 
8,2840    A  b. 11  to  create  a  Federal  planning 
commission   ti  conduct  a  Ftudy   of  the  pos- 
sible establlsl  ment  in  the  OlPtrlct  of  Colum- 
bia  of   a   national    fisheries    center:    to    the 
Committee  or    the  r>;^,trict  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr    YAiiBOROUC;H 
S  2841.  A  bill   lo  authorize  and  direct  the 
Adminlstratoi  of  General  Services  to  publish 
on  microfilm  the  original  military  and  naval 
records   of    Uie    Civil    War,    txjth    Union   and 
Confederate;    to  the  Commitiee  on   Govern- 
ment Operatl  ^ns 

(See  the  remarks  nf  Mr  YARsoRoroH  when 
he  Introducec  the  arv,ve  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  Iieadmg  ) 

By  Mr  -?USH  (for  himself  Mr  Bridges, 
Mr.  Cotton.  Mr  D<>»d,  Mr  CiREiN, 
Mr.  Kenneut.  Mr  Mi'skie.  Mr  Pas- 
TORx,  Mr.  Pbouty,  and  Mr  Sai  ton- 
stall)  : 

8.3842  A  l>ill  grantltig  the  con.i^ent  and 
approval  of  'Congress  Uj  the  Northeastern 
Water  and  Re  ated  Land  Reso 'irces  Compact, 
to  the  Committee  vi\  In'enor  and  Insular 
Affairs 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  BrsH  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  imder 
a  separate  heidlng  ) 

By  Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  (for  him- 
self. Mr  Ellender  Mr  Fn^aicHT, 
Mr  Hennings   and  Mr   Stxington): 

8.3843  A  h.li  further  modifying  the  lower 
lOMlssipp!  River  fl<X)d  control  and  improve- 
ment project,  originally  ad.pted  May  15, 
1928;   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

<See  the  remarks  or  Mr  Lono  of  Louisiana 
when  he  Intioduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr  .'JCHOEPI'EL 
8  2844  A  till  to  provide  for  adjustments 
In  the  lands  or  Interests  therein  acquired 
for  the  Kanopjlis  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Kansas, 
by  the  reconveyance  of  certain  lands  or  In- 
terests thereij,  to  the  former  owners  thereof; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr  JORDAN  ffor  himself,  Mr. 
Coons  Mr  Ekvin,  Mr  Johnston  of 
South  Carolina,  Mr  Morton.  Mr.  Kx- 
fal-vir,     Mr.     Thitrmond,     and     Mr, 

ROBEI'.TSON  I   : 

S  284.5  A  b  11  to  stabilize  the  prloe  support 
Of  tobacco,  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Jordan  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr   CHAVEZ 

8  2846    A  bill  Tor  the  relief  of  Chvn  Duog 
Shlah;  to  the  Committee  or  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    ELLENDER  (by  request;  : 

S  2847  A  bill  to  amend  the  Art  relating  to 
the  Importation  of  adult  honeybees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Ei  LeNDra  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under   a   separate    heading  ) 

By  Mr  RANDOLPH  'for  himself  and 
Mr   Btrd  of  West  Virginia)  : 

8  2848  A  bill  to  increase  the  authorized 
maxlmu^i    expenditure   for   the    fiscal   years 


1960  and  1961  under  the  special  milk  program 
for  children:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry 

By  Mr  McOEE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
CMahonit)  : 
8  J  Res  150  Joint  resolution  permitting 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  continue  to 
deliver  water  to  lands  In  the  Third  DlvUlon, 
Riverton  Federal  reclamation  project. 
Wyoming:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 


RESCJLLmONS 


INVESnOATION  OP  EFFICIENCY 
AND  ECONOMY  OF  ALL  BRANCHES 
OP  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  rep>orted  an 
ori>jinal  resolution  iS  Res.  246 »  to  in- 
vestigate the  effic:ency  and  economy  of 
operations  of  all  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, which,  under  the  rule,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

'See  {he  above  re.solution  printed  in 
full  when  repwrted  by  Mr.  McClellan. 
from  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  which  appt^ars  under  the 
heading  "Refxjrts  of  Committees.") 


ADDITIONAL  FLNDS  AND  CLERICAL 
ASSI.'^TANCE  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr  CH.'WEZ  submitted  the  following 
re.?olut;on  'S  Re.';  247'  ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

Rr.toh^ed,  That  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommiiiee 
thereof,  is  authorised  under  secti-ns  134 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  in  accordance 
with  its  Juri.><lictit>n  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  from 
February  1.  1960.  to  January  31.  1961,  In- 
clusive, to  1 1 )  make  such  expenditures  as  it 
deems  advisable,  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  tem- 
porary basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other 
assistants  and  consultants:  Prot'idfd,  That 
the  minority  is  autliorlzed  to  select  one  per- 
son for  appointment,  and  the  person  so 
selected  shall  be  appointed  and  ills  compen- 
sation shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate 
shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  |1,2(X)  than  the 
highest  grofi*  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee, and  (3  >  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
heads  of  the  dep.'irtments  or  agencies  con- 
cerned, and  of  the  (>)m.mlttee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services,  information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  departments  or  agencies  of  the 
Government . 

Sec  2  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  res<.)lut:on,  which  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 1125000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  GOVERNTvIENT  OPERA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  248  •  provid- 
ing additional  funds  for  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

I  See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jackson, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees,") 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  IMPROPER  AC- 
'llViriES  IN  THE  LABOR  OR  MAN- 
AGEMENT FIELD  TO  FILE  REPORT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  249),  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

Resolved,  That  the  time  for  filing  a  final 
report  by  the  Select  Committee  on  Im- 
proper Activities  in  the  Labor  or  Manage- 
ment Field,  established  by  S  Res  74  Eighty- 
fifth  Congress,  agreed  to  January  29  1057. 
as  amended  and  supplemented.  Is  hereby 
extended  to  March  31.  1960. 

Sex-  2  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Select  Committee  to  complete  its  wnrk  and 
prepare  such  final  report.  It  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  exercise,  until  such  date,  all  of 
the  duties,  functions,  and  powers  conferred 
upon  it  by  S  Res  74.  ETighty-flfth  Congress. 
as  amended  and  supplemented. 

Sec  3  The  expenses  of  the  comm:tt.ee  un- 
der this  re.snlution.  which  shall  not  exceed 
$48  000  Khali  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by   the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


CONTINUANCE    OF    STUDY    OF    US. 
FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreipn  Relations,  reported  an 
orieinal  resolution  iS.  Res.  250)  au- 
thorizing a  continuing  study  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

I  See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Fulbright, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


COMMITTEE  SERVICE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  President,  the 
Republican  committee  on  committees 
has  concluded  its  committee  assign- 
ments. The  recommendations  were  ap- 
proved by  the  conference  held  this 
morning. 

I  therefore  submit  a  resolution  which 
embodies  the  recommendations,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  251)  was  read, 
as  follows: 

ResohH'd.  That  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
Mr.  Capihart,  Is  excused  from  further  serv- 
ice on  tlie  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations: the  Senator  from  Delaware,  Mr. 
Williams,  is  excused  from  further  service  on 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry; 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  Mr  Cot- 
ton. Is  excused  from  further  service  on  the 
Committee  on  Finance:  the  senior  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  Mr.  Cooper,  Is  excused  from 
further  service  on  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare:  and  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  Mr.  Morton,  is  excused  from 
further  service  on  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  and  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Adminlst.ratlon. 

Be  it  further  resoh^ed.  That  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  Mr.  Williams,  be  assigned  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations:  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Cotton, 
be  assigned  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: the  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky.  Mr. 
CooPKH.  be  assigned  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry:  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky.  Mr    Mo«ton,  be  assigned 
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to  the  Committee  on  Finance;  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Javtts,  be  asalgned  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations; 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii,  Mr.  Pono,  be  as- 
signed to  the  Committee  on  Poat  Office  and 
Civil  Service;  and  the  Senator  from  Nort.h 
Dakota.  Mr.  Bhttnsdai-z.  be  assigned  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  tho 
Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  presen,  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion tS.  Res.  251)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


CONTINUATION  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
UNEMPLOYMENT  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  McCarthy  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (S.  Res.  252 >.  which  wfus 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Unem- 
ployment Problems  esUblished  a:id  authv<r- 
Ized  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolu:!  )n  l':#6, 
adopted  September  22.  1959,  Is  hereby  cun- 
tlnued  through  June  30,  1960. 

Sec.  2.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  for  the  perlrxl  February  1, 
1960.  through  June  30,  1960,  which  shall  not 
exceed  124.682.61,  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  ujxm  voucher 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commiitee. 
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AUTHORIZATION  TO  MICROFILM 
BOTH  UmON  AND  CONFEDERATE 
MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  RECORDS 
OF  CrVIL  WAR 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  authorizing  the  microfilmin?  of  the 
original  official  records  of  the  Union  and 
CcMifederate  Armies  and  Navies  and 
other  records  now  in  the  National  Ar- 
chives and  other  places.  This  mea^^ure 
would  enable  many  scholars  across  the 
country  to  have  access  to  these  priceles.s 
historical  record.*;,  thu.s  increa.sin?  the 
public  knowledge  of  our  ?reat  herltasre. 

A  companion  bill  was  Introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  last  year 
by  Representative  Fred  Schwengel.  of 
Iowa,  and  is  of  importance  to  the  Civil 
War  Centennial  Commission,  and  many 
libraries  across  the  country,  includmer 
the  Texas  State  library.  The  State  ar- 
chivist of  Texas,  Mr.  DoT-man  H.  Win- 
frey, has  called  this  matter  to  my  atten- 
tion, and  I  hope  that  this  bill  may  be 
enacted  to  allow  him  to  so  render  even 
greater  services  to  the  people  of  Texis. 
just  as  it  would  enable  other  librarians 
to  render  similar  services  to  their  States 
and  thus  to  all  the  people  of  the  Umted 
States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
together  with  a  letter  addressed  to  me 
by  the  State  Archivist  of  Texas  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  and  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2841)  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  to  publish  on  microfilm  the  oritf- 
inal  military  and  naval  records  of  the 


Civil  War,  both  Union  and  Conf?derate, 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Y.^rborough.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  in  ConQ-ess  assembled.  That,  in  connec- 
tion wr.h  the  centennial  of  the  Civil  War.  the 
Administrator  .>f  Cteneral  Services  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  microfilm  for  pub- 
Ucati  jn  or  u-  procure  the  microfilming  for 
publication  of  thp  orltrinal  official  records  of 
the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies,  Navies, 
War  and  N.r.  y  I>>partments  and  such  other 
offlcia,;  C'.i;feder,ite  records  as  are  not  now 
Included  In  the  War  Department  collection  of 
Confeder.ate  records  In  the  National  Archives: 
P'cv.d^'i.  That  there  shall  t>€  excluded  from 
the  records  microfilmed  such  series  of  rec- 
ords as  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States 
may  deem  to  be  of  Insufficient  historical 
v^ilue  to  warrant  the  the  cost  of  microfilm 
publication:  Provided  further.  That  when 
any  of  the  records  to  be  microfilmed  are  not 
now  In  the  custody  of  the  Administrator, 
the  consent  of  the  present  holders  thereof 
shall  be  obtained. 

Sec.  2.  The  Administrator  of  General 
Serv.ces  shall  cause  a  printed  descriptive 
catalog  of  the  microfilm  prjbllcatlon  prepared 
in  accordance  with  this  Act  to  be  Issued  from 
time  to  time  to  reflect  the  current  stage  of 
progress  in  the  work  of  publication  until 
such  time  as  the  whole  project  shall  be  com- 
pleted. 

Sec.  3.  There  U  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  such  suni.  not  exceeding  $50,000 
per  year^  for  ten  fiscal  years,  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  cover  the  costs  of  preparing  the 
records  for  microfilm  publication  and  mak- 
ing a  negative  and  security  copies  thereof. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Yarbor- 

OUGH  IS  as  follows: 

Texas  State  Librart, 
Archivtis  Divisio.v.  Camp  HtnaBARD. 

Austin  .  Tex  .  January  4.  1960. 
The  Honorable  Ralph  W.  Yarbobough, 

V  S  Spnat". 
Washin^on.  D  C. 

De.\r  Sevator  YAREORTGn:  Thank  you  so 
much  f  ,r  your  letter  of  December  28.  1959, 
concerning  the  Civil  War  service  records  of 
Texans  now  In  the  National  Archives. 

In  1955  the  National  Archives  microfilmed 
Its  carded  Index  file  of  Texas  Confederate 
soldiers  and  made  It  available  on  41  rolls 
of  microRlm  as  the  National  Archives  Index 
to  Compiled  Service  Records  of  Confederate 
Soldiers  from  Tcx.^is.  We  do  have  thi.s  in 
the  State  ar-hivrs. 

I  feel  certain  that  more  recent  legislation 
has  been  passed  concerning  the  microfilming 
of  Confederate  and  U:::  n  records,  and  that 
1  just  do  not  know  about  it.  In  the  Ameri- 
can Archivist  (January  1959).  there  was  the 
following    item: 

An  assembly  of  Interested  organizations, 
called  by  the  Civil  War  Centennial  Commis- 
sion a  year  a^o,  endorsed  the  idea  of  mlcro- 
ftimmg  the  important  Civil  W.ir  records  In 
the  National  Archives  and  elsewhere.  Rep- 
resentative Prito  ScHwrvGEL,  chairman  of 
tl-.e  Commissi -n's  Lei?i.=  Ia'lve  Com.mlttee,  has 
li.troduced  a  bill  In  CmCTess  that  would 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  f50.000  per 
year  for  this  purixise.  "Por  the  first  time." 
commented  the  Comml.sslon's  Executive  Di- 
rector, "It  win  be  possible,  If  this  bill  is 
passed,  to  study,  without  coming  to  Wish- 
Ingron.  the  day-to-day  and  hour-t.j-hour 
business  transacted  by  war  officials  on  both 
sides," 

And  In  the  American  Archivist,  July  1959, 
the  following  I'em  apjjeared : 

"Congressman  Prio)  ScHwEfiOix.  of  Iowa, 
.stated  that  bUis  had  been  Introduced  In  Con- 
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gress  calling  for  an  appropriation  of  1500,000 
to  microfilm  Union  and  Confederate  records 
In  the  National  Archives." 

I  would  be  Interested  In  any  Information 
you  may  have  about  the  above  legislation. 
I  hope  the  charge  for  microfilm  will  not  be 
large.  It  took  our  State  archives  4  years  to 
secure  the  41  rolls  of  the  National  Archives 
Index  to  Complied  Service  Records  of  Con- 
federate Service  Records,  and  then  the  money 
to  purchase  the  microfilm  had  t^^  come 
through  private  sources.  Any  R«.<!tstance  you 
can  render  In  this  matter  will  be  deeply  ap- 
preciated by  the  customers  of  the  Texas  State 
archives  and  Texans  throughout  the  State. 
I  am  sure  you  agree  that  the  next  few  years 
will  see  much  research  done  on  the  subject 
of  the  Civil  War.  I  want  to  make  everything 
possible  on  the  subject  available  here. 
Respectfully  yours. 

DORMAN  H    WlNKRET. 

state  A  T'ut  ist. 


NORTHEASTERN  WATER  AND  RE- 
LATED LAND  RESOURCES  COM- 
PACT 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  my  colleague,  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Maine  IMr.  Mcs- 
KiEl.  the  Senators  from  Mas.sarhusetts 
[Messrs.  Saltonstaii.  and  Ken.nedy  1,  the 
Senators  from  New  Hanip-shire  >  Messrs. 
Bridges  and  Cotton],  the  Senators  from 
Rhode  I.sland  [Messrs.  Gree.v  and  Pas- 
tore],  and  the  junior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont IMr.  Prouty],  I  hitroduce.  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  granting  the 
consent  and  approval  of  Congress  to  the 
northeastern  water  and  relat«l  land 
resources  compact. 

Mr.  President,  the  compact  proposes  a 
unique  experiment  in  Federal-state  re- 
lations which  may  set  a  nationwide  pat- 
tern for  regional  conservation  and  d>^- 
velopment  of  water  and  related  land 
resources.  For  the  first  time  in  our  his- 
tory, the  many  Federal  agencies  con- 
cerned with  these  problems  would  be 
brought  into  a  continuing  cooperative 
relationship  with  the  States. 

The  hurricanes  and  floods  which  have 
taken  a  disa.strous  toll  of  livfs  and  prop- 
erty in  New  England  in  recent  years  have 
emphasized  the  need  for  an  effective, 
coordinated  protective  program.  Much 
progre.ss  has  been  made  since  the  tragic 
flood  disasters  of  1955,  but  much  more 
remains  to  b«  accomplished.  The  pro- 
posed compact  offers  a  method  of  expe- 
diting this  vital  work,  and  other  related 
programs,  such  as  the  development  of 
water  resources  for  recreational,  domes- 
tic and  industrial  use.  the  improvement 
of  harbors,  and  the  prevention  of  erosion 
of  the  beaches  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
Long  Island  Sound. 

The  compact  already  ha.s  been  ap- 
proved by  the  legLslative  bodies  of  four 
States;  Connecticut.  Massachusetus.  New- 
Ham  pshire,  and  Rhode  Island.  By  Its 
terms,  it  will  become  effective  when  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress,  I  tnist  tl.at 
approval  will  be  given  promptly. 

Mr.  President,  an  excellent  .summary 
of  the  history  of  cooperative  efforts  to 
develop  New  England's  water  and  related 
land  resources,  of  problems  encountered 
in  Federal-State  relations  in  this  area, 
and  of  the  need  for  the  proposed  com- 
pact wa.s  awen  in  testimony  by  William 
S.  Wise,  director  of  the  Connecticut  Wa- 
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ter  Resources  Commission  and  vice 
chairman  of  the  Northeastern  Re-sources 
Committee,  before  the  Senate  Select 
Committ^:'e  on  Water  Resources  at  Bos- 
ton. Mass..  on  December  8.  1959.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mi-  W;,s*/s  state- 
ment, which  was  pre.sented  in  behalf  of 
the  Governors  of  the  New  England 
States,  may  be  printed  la  the  Recopd 
following  these  remarks,  together  with 
the  bill  Itself. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and 
statement  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  2842  >  granting  the  consent 
and  approval  of  C^.>ngress  to  the  north- 
eastern water  and  related  land  resources 
compact,  introfl.ioeil  by  Mr.  Bush  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Bridges.  Mr.  Cotton.  Mr. 
Dodd.  Mr,  Green.  Mr  Kennedy.  Mr. 
McsKiE.  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr  Provty,  and 
Mr.  Saltonstall,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
consent  and  approval  of  Congress  Is  given 
to  the  Northeastern  Water  and  Related  Land 
Resources  Compact,  as  hereinafter  set  out. 
6uch  compact  reads  as  follows : 

"NoRTHXAaraur    Watks    amd    RriATtD    Land 
&SSOUBCBS    Compact 

"ARTICX^    I 

"Findings 
•TTie  northeastern  part  of  the  United 
States  Is  by  virtue  of  geographic  location  and 
other  characteristics  a  great  natural  resource 
area  which,  with  more  Intense  use  of  natural 
rcsouces.  Increasingly  requires  coordinated 
planning  as  a  basic  ingredient  of  effective  re- 
source management  and  orderly  growth  of 
the  region.  The  work  of  the  New  England- 
New  York  Inter-Agency  Committee  demon- 
strated that  a  continuation  and  furtherance 
of  activities  such  as  those  undertaken  by  It 
would  be  of  great  value.  To  thU  end.  It  Is 
the  Intent  of  this  compact  to  establish  and 
provide  for  the  operation  of  a  Joint  agency 
lor  the  Northeast. 

"ahticlk  n 
"Purpose 
"It  Is  the  ptirpose  of  this  compact  to  pro- 
vide. In  the  northeastern  region,  improved 
faclUtles  and  procedures  for  tlie  coordination 
of  the  policies,  programs,  and  acUviues  of 
the  United  States,  the  several  states,  and  pri- 
vate persons  or  entities,  in  the  field  of  water 
and  related  land  resources,  and  Uj  study,  in- 
vestigate, and  plan  the  development  and  use 
of  the  same  and  cou*ervation  of  such  water 
and  related  land  resources;  to  provide  mea.^s 
by  which  conflicts  may  be  resolved,  and  to 
provide  procedures  for  coordination  of  the 
Intererta  of  all  public  and  private  agencies, 
persons  and  entitles  in  the  field  of  water  and 
related  land  resources,  ar^d  to  provide  an  or- 
ganlzaUon  for  coof)eratlon  In  such  cix)rdl- 
natlon  on  both  the  federal  and  state  levels 
of  government. 

"abticle  m 
"Creation  of  Commission 
"There  Is  hereby    created    the   Northeast- 
ern Resources  Commission,  hereinafter  called 
the  Commission. 

"article    IV 

'Membership 
"The  Commission  shall  consist  of  one  mem- 
ber from  each  party  state  to  be  appointed  and 
to  serve,  in  accordance  with  and  subject  to 


and  seven  members  representing  departments 
or  agencies  of  the  United  Stales  having  prin- 
cipal responsibilities  lor  water  and  related 
land  resources  development  to  be  appoln;-ed 
and  to  serve  in  such  manner  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  the  laws  of  the  United  Sutes. 

"abticle  v 
"Functions 
"It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Com.mission  to  recommend  to  the  states  and 
the  United  States,  or  any  Intergovernmenta' 
agency,  changes  In  law  or  policy  which 
would  promote  coordination,  or  resolution 
of  problems,  In  the  field  of  water  and  related 
land  resources.  The  efforts  of  the  Commis- 
sion In  coordination  of  work  and  resolution 
of  conflicts  may  be  directed  towards  all  state 
and  federal  activities  Involved  In  water  and 
related  land  resources  development  respon- 
sibilities and  shall  Include  coordination  of 
the  following: 

"(1)  Collection  and  Interpretation  of  basic 
data. 

"(2)  Investigation  and  planning  of  water 
and  related  land  resources  projects. 

"(3)  Programming  (Including  scheduUng) 
of  water  and  related  land  resources  con- 
struction and  development. 

"(4)  Encouraging  of  the  referral  of  plans 
or  proposals  for  resources  projects  to  the 
Commission. 

"The  Commission  shall  use  qualified  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  to  make  investiga- 
tions and  conduct  research  in  the  field  of 
water  and  related  land  resources,  but  if  it  is 
luaable  to  secure  the  undertaking  of  such 
investigalions  or  original  research  by  a  quali- 
fied public  or  private  agency,  it  shall  have 
the  power  to  make  Its  own  Investigations 
and  conduct  its  own  research.  The  Commis- 
sion may  make  contracts  with  any  public  or 
private  agencies  or  private  persons  or  en- 
titles for  the  undertaking  of  such  investiga- 
tions, or  original  research  within  Its  pur- 
view. 

"ahticle  VI 
"Voting 

"No  action  of  the  Commission  respecting 
the  internal  management  thereof  shall  be 
binding  unless  taken  at  a  meeting  at  which 
a  majority  of  the  members  are  present  and 
vote  In  favor  thereof  provided  that  any  ac- 
tion not  binding  for  svich  a  reas<>n  may  be 
ratified  within  thirty  days  by  the  concur- 
rence In  writing  of  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mission membership.  No  action  of  the  Com- 
mission respecting  a  matter  other  than  Its 
Internal  management  shall  be  binding  un- 
less taken  at  a  meeting  at  which  a  majority 
of  the  state  members  and  a  ma.'orUy  of  the 
members  representing  the  United  Stxites  are 
present  and  a  n-iajority  of  said  state  mem- 
bers together  with  a  majority  of  siud  mem- 
bers representing  the  Un:t*d  St.ate6  vote  m 
favor  thereof:  provided  that  any  action  nrt 
binding  for  such  a  reas.in  may  be  ratified 
within  thirty  days  by  the  concurrence  In 
writing  of  a  majority  of  the  state  member? 
and  the  concurrence  In  writing  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  members  representing  the  United 
States. 

"arth  le  vn 
"Finances 

"A  The  ri'mmls.'=:on  shall  submit  tx^  the 
Governor  or  designated  officer  of  each  party 
6t«it*>  a  request  for  funds  to  cover  estimated 
expenditures  for  such  period  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  laws  of  that  Jurisdiction  for 
pre.'-ei.t.iM'):-.  to  the  legislature  thereof. 
Any  stiih  request  shull  indicate  the  sum 
or  sums  which  the  Comml.sslon  has  re- 
que,':ted  or  intends  to  request  be  appro- 
priat*<i  by  the  United  States  for  the  use  or 
support  of  the  Commission  during  the  period 
covered  thereby. 

"B,  With  due  regard  for  such  monies  and 
other  assl.sUince  as  may  be  made  available 
to  it,  the  Commission  shall  be  provided  with 
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participating  therein  to  provide  the  means 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  facilities, 
a  staff  of  personnel,  and  such  activities  as 
may  be  necessary  to  fulfill  the  powers  and 
duties  Imposed  upon  and  entrusted  to  the 
(.-■'  :nniis£ion. 

"With  due  allowance  for  monies  other- 
wise available.  each  budget  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  the  responslblUty  of  the 
pany  stAtes.  to  be  apportioned  among  them 
on  a  weighted  formula  based  50'f  on  popu- 
lation and  60'~c-  on  gross  land  area,  such 
population  and  gross  lam  area  to  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  last  official 
US,  Ceiisus  of  Population,  but  provided  that 
the  total  contributions  of  ail  of  the  states 
shall  not  be  required  to  exceed  $50,000  an- 
nually and  pr'.jvlded  further  that  regardless 
of  the  number  of  states  party  to  the  c^^.m- 
pact  at  any  time  the  maximum  annual  con- 
tribution required  of  any  state  shail  not  ex- 
ceed Its  share  of  the  $50,00C  as  determined 
above.  Any  state  may  contnbut*  such  funds 
In  excess  of  its  share,  as  determined  above. 
as  It  may  desire. 

•'C.  The  Commission  shall  not  pledge  the 
credit  of  any  Jurisdiction.  The  Commission 
may  meet  any  of  its  obligations  in  whole  or 
in  part  with  funds  available  to  It  under  Ar- 
ticle Vin  (E)  of  this  compact,  provided  that 
the  Commission  takes  specific  action  setting 
aside  such  funds  prior  to  the  incurring  of 
any  obligation  to  be  met  in  whole  or  In 
part  In  such  manner. 

"D  The  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  paid  by  the  Commission  their  actuai  ex- 
penses incurred  and  incident  to  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Commission, 

"E  The  Comml.sslon  shall  keep  accurate 
accounts  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements. 
The  receipts  and  dlsbursement.s  of  the  Com- 
m.isslon  shall  be  subject  to  the  audit  and 
accounting  procedures  established  under  its 
by-laws.  However,  all  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments of  funds  hand:pd  by  the  Commission 
shall  be  audited  by  a  qualified  public  ac- 
countant and  the  report  of  the  audit  shall 
be  included  In  and  become  a  part  of  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commission. 

"F.  The  accounts  of  the  Com^misslon  shall 
be  open  at  any  reasonable  time  for  inspec- 
tion by  such  agency,  representative,  or  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Jurisdictions  which  ap- 
propriate  funds  to   the    Commission. 

"aeticiji  vm 
"Administration  and  management 

"A  The  Com.mission  may  sue  and  be  sued, 
and  thai:  have  a  se:il 

'  B  The  Commission  shah  elect  annually, 
from  among  Its  members,  a  chairman,  vice 
chairman  and  treas-arer.  The  Commission 
shall  apjx)lnt  an  executive  director  who  shall 
also  act  as  secretary,  and  together  with  the 
treasurer,  shall  be  bonded  In  stich  amounts 
as  tlie  Comm.ission  may  require. 

"C.  The  Commission  shall  appoint  and  re- 
move or  dlscliarge  such  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  Its  func- 
tions irrespective  of  any  civil  service  laws 
which  might  otherwise  apply.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  establish  and  maintain.  Independ- 
ently by  contract  or  agreement  with  the 
United  States  or  an  agency  thereof,  or  In 
conjunction  with  any  one  or  more  of  the 
party  states,  suitable  retirement  program* 
1'  r  its  employees  Employees  of  the  Commis- 
si..>r.  shall  be  elipibie  for  social  security  cover- 
age m  respect  to  old  age  and  s-orvivors  in- 
surance  provided  that  the  Commission  takes 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  pursuant  to 
federal  law  to  p«irtlcipate  in  such  program 
of  Insurance  as  a  governmental  agency  or 
unit.  The  Commission  may  establish  and 
maintain  or  participate  in  such  additional 
programs  of  employee  benefits  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  afford  employees  of  the  Com- 
mission terms  and  conditions  of  employment 
similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  employees  of  the 
party  states  generally. 
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-n.  Th«  OommlaBlon  msy  borrow,  accept 
or  contract  for  tlie  aerrlces  of  personnel  from 
any  state  or  the  United  States  or  any  subdl- 
Ylston  or  agency  thereof,  from  any  Intergov- 
ernmental agency,  or  from  any  Institution, 
person,  firm,  or  corporation. 

"K.  The  Commission  may  accept  for  any  of 
Its  purposes  and  functions  under  this  com- 
pact any  and  all  appropriations,  donations, 
and  grants  of  money,  equipment,  supplies, 
materials  and  services,  conditional  c»-  other- 
wise, from  any  state  cw  the  United  States  or 
any  subdivision  or  agency  thereof,  or  Inter- 
governmental agency,  or  any  Institution, 
person.  Arm  or  OOTporatlon.  and  may  receive, 
utilize  and  dispose  of  the  same. 

"F.  The  Commission  may  establish  and 
maintain  such  facilities  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  transacting  of  its  business.  The 
Commission  may  accept,  hold,  and  convey 
real  and  personal  property  and  any  Interest 
therein. 

"O.  The  Commission  may  adopt,  amend. 
and  rescind  by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations 
for  the  conduct  of  Its  business. 

"H.  The  Conunlsslon  shall  make  and  trans- 
mit annually,  to  the  legislature  and  Governor 
of  each  pmrty  state,  and  to  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  a  report  cover- 
ing the  activities  of  the  Commission  for  the 
preceding  year,  and  embodying  such  recom- 
mendations as  may  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Conunlsslon.  The  Commission  may  issue 
such  additional  reports  as  It  may  deem 
desirable. 

"ABTICI.E  IX 

"Other  compacts  and  activities 

"Nothing  In  this  compact  shall  be  con- 
strued to  Impair,  or  otherwise  affect,  the 
Jurisdiction  of  any  Interstate  agency  In  which 
any  party  state  participates  nor  to  abridge. 
Impair,  or  otherwise  affect  the  provisions  of 
any  compact  to  which  any  one  or  more  of  the 
party  states  may  be  a  p>arty,  nor  to  supersede, 
diminish,  or  otherwise  affect  any  obligation 
assximed  under  any  such  compact.  Nor  shall 
ansrthlng  In  this  compact  be  construed  to 
discourage  additional  interstate  compacts 
among  some  or  all  of  the  party  states  for 
the  management  of  natural  resources,  or  the 
coordination  of  activities  with  respect  to  a 
specific  natural  resource  or  any  asp>ect  of 
natural  resource  management,  or  for  the 
establishment  of  Intergovernmental  planning 
agencies  In  subareas  of  the  region.  Nothing 
In  this  compact  shall  be  construed  to  limit 
the  Jurisdiction  or  activities  of  any  partici- 
pating government,  agency,  or  officer  thereof, 
or  any  private  person  or  agency. 

"A«TICLI  X 

"Enactment 

"A.  This  compact  shall  become  effective 
when  entered  into  and  enacted  Into  law  by 
any  three  of  the  states  of  Connecticut,  Maine. 
Maasachusetts.  New  Hampshire.  Rhode 
Island,  and  Vermont,  and  when  the  United 
States  has  provided  by  law  for  the  designa- 
tion of  its  representation  on  the  Commission. 
Thereafter  It  shall  become  effective  with 
respect  to  any  other  aforementioned  state 
upon  Its  enacting  this  compact  into  law 

"B.  Upon  consent  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  any  other  State  in 
the  northeastern  area  may  become  a  party 
to  this  compact,  by  entering  into  and  enact- 
ing this  compact  Into  law. 

I  "ASnCLZ  XI 

"Withdrawal 
"This  compact  shall  continue  In  force  and 
remain  binding  upon  each  party  state  until 
renounced  by  It.  Renunciation  of  this  com- 
pact must  be  preceded  by  sending  three 
years'  notice  In  writing  of  intention  to  with- 
draw from  the  compact  to  the  governor  of 
each  of  the  other  states  party  hereto  and  to 
ruch  ofBcers  or  agencies  of  the  United  States 
as  may  be  designated  by  federal  law. 
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"abticlx  xn 
"Construction  and  severability 

"The  provisions  of  this  compact  shall  be 
severable  and  if  any  phrase,  clause,  sentence 
or  jjrovlslon  of  this  compact  Is  declared  to 
be  unconstitutional  or  the  applicability 
thereof,  to  any  state,  agency,  person,  or 
circumstance  is  held  Invalid,  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  remainder  of  this  compact 
and  the  applicability  thereof  to  any  other 
state,  agency,  person  or  circumstance  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby  It  is  the  let^lslatlve 
intent  that  the  provisions  of  this  compact 
be  reasonably  and  liberally  construed. 

"Sbc.  2  The  consent  of  Congress  is  (?lven 
to  any  of  the  States  of  Connecticut,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  Vermont  to  become  a  party  to 
the  Northeastern  Water  and  Related  Land 
Resources  Compact  In  accordance  with  its 
terms. 

"Skc.  3.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  appoint  seven  members,  representing  de- 
partments or  agencies  of  the  United  States 
having  principal  responsibilities  for  water 
and  related  land  resources  development,  to 
the  Commission  created  by  the  Northeastern 
Water  and  Related  Land  Resources  Compact. 

"(b)  Each  such  representative  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  and  travel  expen.ses,  In- 
cluding per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence.  In 
the  manner  provided  for  experts  and  con- 
sultants In  sections  5  and  15  of  the  Admln- 
Utrative  E.xpenses  Act  of  1946.  except  that 
( 1  J  the  time  limitation  with  respect  to  the 
length  of  services  authorized  In  such  section 
15  shall  not  apply,  (2)  the  per  diem  rate  of 
compensation  for  such  representative  shall 
be  such  amount,  not  In  excess  of  $100.  as 
Is  establl-shed  by  the  President,  and  (3i  the 
total  compensation  paid  In  any  calendar  year 
to  such  representative  shall  not  exceed  (15- 
000.  A  retired  military  officer  of  the  United 
States  or  a  retired  civilian  employee  of  the 
United  States  may  be  appointed  to  serve 
as  such  representative  without  prejudice  to 
his  retired  status,  and  shall  receive  compen- 
sation as  authorized  in  this  subsection  ex- 
cept that  his  retired  pay  or  annuity  under 
Federal  law  and  compensation  under  this 
sulwectlon  shall  not  exceed  $15,000  In  any 
calendar  year  If  an  employee  of  the  United 
Stares  Is  appointed  to  serve  as  such  repre- 
sentative In  addition  to  his  regular  diitles 
as  such  employee,  he  shall  serve  without 
additional  compensation. 

•'Sec.  4  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peel  this  Act  is  expressly  reserved   " 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Bush 
Is  as  follows : 

Strw  England  OovERNoas'  Contoienci: 
A  statement  concerning  the  water  restjurces 
of  New  England  presented  In  behalf  of  the 
Governors  of  the  New  England  States  to 
the  Senate  .Select  Committee  on  Water  Re- 
scurces.  US  Senate,  by  William  S.  Wise, 
director,  Connecticut  Water  Resources 
Conunlsslon.  B.«ton,  Mass  ,  December  8, 
1959 

The  individual  New  England  States  and 
many  of  the  State  agencies  will  present  more 
detailed  Information  at  this  hearing  covering 
varying  phases  'jf  warmer  resources  conserva- 
tion and  development  Consequently,  this 
presentation  will  cover  only  general  state- 
ments and  conclusions  for  the  region 

The  opening  sentence  of  the  findings  of 
the  Northeastern  Water  and  Related  Land 
Resources  Compact  states 

"The  northeastern  part  of  the  United 
States  13  by  virtue  of  the  geographic  location 
and  other  characteristics  a  great  natural  re- 
source area  which,  with  more  lnten.se  use  of 
natural  resources,  increasingly  requires  co- 
ordinated planning  as  a  ba.sic  Ingredient  of 
effective  res-turce  management  and  orderly 
growth  of  the  region  " 

The  Governors  of  the  New  England  States 
heartily  concur  in  this  statement  and  unani- 


mously support  any  sound  and  equitable  pro- 
gram which  promotes  the  growth,  prosperity, 
and  welfare  of  this  great  region  What  bene- 
fits this  region  also  benefits  the  Nation. 

This  statement  will  present  briefly  a  re- 
view of  the  water  resources  under  three  main 
headings; 

1.   Water  reR'->urces  of  the  area. 

2  .^ccompllshments  in  water  resource  de- 
velopment. 

3  Policy  and  program  needs  for  the  future. 

WATER    RESOITKCES    OT   THB    AKKA 

History  8uppr»rt8  the  contention  that  New 
England  comprises  one  of  tie  great  indus- 
trial End  recreational  regions  of  'he  country. 
One  of  the  most  important  facu-rs  contrib- 
uting to  this  fact  Is  the  nature  and  extent  of 
Its  water  resources-  ample  In  quantity  and 
generally  suitable  In  qxiallty.  They  are  also 
unusually  well  distributed  and  reasonably 
accessible  to  the  centers  of  demand  New 
England  occupies  an  enviable  position  in 
this  rospe<rt. 

The  water  resfjurces.  In  this  65,000  square 
mile  area,  are  contained  In  thousands  of 
lakes,  ponds,  and  reservoirs  with  a  total  water 
surface  area  estimated  at  3.500  square  miles 
and  in  over  75.000  mile?,  of  rivers  and  streams 
with  drainage  areas  ranging  In  size  from 
over  10,000  square  miles  to  only  a  fraction  of 
a  square  mile  An  undetermined,  but  ob- 
viously large,  volume  Is  hidden  under  the 
ground  surface  New  England  Is  also  fortu- 
nate In  having  a  beautiful  shoreline  approxi- 
mately 4  600  miles  long  This  constitutes  a 
tremendously  valuable  recreational  asset,  a 
.source  for  industrial  supplies  where  saline 
water  is  useful,  and  also  as  an  unlimited 
p<'tentlal  source  of  fresh  water  when  salt 
water  conversion  becomes  feasible  and  eco- 
nomical. Because  of  the  large  number  of 
undeveloped  potential  fresh  water  supplies 
It  does  not  seem  likely  that  there  will  be  a 
heavy  demand  for  such  water  In  the  fore- 
seeable future,  except  for  special  require- 
ments. 

ACCOMPLI.SHMENTS    IN     WATER    tLXSfiXJJlCM 
DrvtLOPMfNT 

The  development  of  wat.er  resources  In  New 
England  has  reached  Its  present  stage  largely 
through  the  efforts  and  Initiative  of  private 
Interests  and  by  a  people  who  traditionally 
have  been  doling  things  for  themselves.  Cur- 
rently consideration  Is  being  given  to  pro- 
viding 8ti>rage  In  flrxxl  control  reservoirs  for 
future  supplemental  water  supplies  Tills 
has  great  merit  In  those  areas  where  the  fu- 
ture conditions  may  become  critical,  pro- 
vided the  beneflciarles  bear  an  equitable 
share  of   the  costs  for   this  service 

The  people  of  the  New  England  States  have 
generally  adjusted  tliemselves  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  State  sovereignty  In  those  matters 
affecting  their  economy  In  those  problems 
of  regional  scope  they  have  endeavored  to 
find  the  solutions  through  Interstate  com- 
pacts and  Interstate  agreementji  ThU  prac- 
tice has  proven  to  be  very  effective  In  the 
attack  on  broad  scale  complex  problems  and 
in  uniting  the  people  In  a  common  Interest 
for  their  common  good. 

In  1947  the  SUtes  Joined  In  a  compact 
.setting  up  the  New  England  Interstate  Water 
Pollution  Control  Commission  for  the  pur- 
pose of  controlling  pollution  In  Interstate 
rivers  and  waterways,  a  fundamental  step  in 
the  conservation  of  the  region's  water  re- 
sources. The  Connecticut  River  Valley  Flood 
Control  Commission  was  created  in  1955  by 
the  States  of  Vermont.  New  Hampshire.  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Connecticut  to  coordinate 
and  program  the  construction  of  floxl  con- 
trol works  on  the  Connecticut  River  water- 
shed. In  1957  the  States  of  Connecticut  and 
Massa^usetts  created  the  Thames  River 
Valley  Flood  Control  Commission  to  coordi- 
nate efforts  in  reducing  the  ravages  of  flix)d8 
In  that  valley.  Less  formal  association*  have 
served  this  region  well  In  the  numeroiis  In- 
terstate problems. 
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This  region  was  the  locale  of  the  most  out- 
rtanding  experiment  In  Federal-State  rela- 
tions ever  undertaken  m  this  country. 
Through  a  Presidential  directive  In  1950  the 
New  England-New  York  Interagency  Conunlt- 
tee  was  created  to  make  a  thorough  study  of 
the  natural  resources  In  thw  area.  Repre- 
sentatives from  each  of  the  7  States  In- 
volved and  from  seven  Federal  agencies 
worked,  struggled,  and  compromised  for  4 
years  to  complete  a  factual  report  contained 
In  43  volumes  and  at  a  cost  of  over  $5  million. 
This  was  the  most  comprehensive  study  of 
Its  type  ever  undertakf-n  in  the  field  uf  water 
and  related  natural  retiources. 

Following  the  di.stharge  of  this  conronittee 
the  New  England  Governors,  In  1956  through 
a  charter  created  the  Northeastern  Resources 
Committee  with  a  similar  meinhershlp  of 
SUtes  (except  New  York)  and  Federal  agen- 
cies to  Implement  this  report  and  Its  rec- 
ommendations. In  1958  after  3  years  of 
organizational  endeavors  the  Governors 
again  Indicated  their  Interest  In  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  work  of  Uils  committee  In  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  between  the 
States  Involved.  The  rei^ults  of  these  efforts 
and  the  growing  concern  over  resoiu-ce  prob- 
lems have  aroused  public  opinion  strongly 
supporting  a  perninnent  and  more  effective 
status  for  this  committee.  Consequently  leg- 
islation in  the  form  of  a  comjiact,  between 
the  New  England  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, was  Introduced  into  the  States' 
general  assemblies  In  1959  Four  States, 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Rhode  Island,  already  have  approved  this 
document  ani  the  Northeastern  Water  and 
Related  Land  Resources  Compact  will  be  pre- 
sented for  action  In  the  nf-xt  sestlon  of  Con- 
gress. If  enat  ted  this  could  become  the  most 
useful  agency  for  coordinating  the  conserva- 
tion and  deve  opment  of  natural  resources  In 
this  region. 

With  few  >;xcept!ons  the  public  water 
supplies  of  this  region  are  obtained  from 
unpolluted  scurces  and  therefore  the  States 
have  always  diligently  followed  a  strong 
policy  seekini:  to  protect  the  quality  of  the 
waters  for  f  iture  expansion  and  develop- 
ment. New  England  has  pioneered  in  stream 
pollution  coitrol  and  some  of  the  early 
treatment  wn-ks  were  constructed  here.  The 
different  Stat  "s,  individually  and  coUr-ctlvely, 
are  engaged  l:i  other  programs  involving  cer- 
tain phases  cf  water  resource  management, 
such  as  flood  control,  shore  and  beach  ero- 
sion control,  stream  encroachment  control, 
dredging  aru!  consti-uction  In  tidal  and 
navigable  wa  era.  supervision  of  dams  and 
drainage.  Cooperative  programs  have  long 
been  carried  out  with  Federal  agencies— Armv 
Engineers  ancj  Geological  Survey— on  fl<x)d 
conuol.  beach  erosion  control,  stream  gag- 
ing, ground  v  atcr  Investigations,  quality  of 
water  studies    and   geological  mapping. 

In  the  realTi  of  law  of  water  rights  and 
Water  use  the  New  England  States  have  gen- 
erally followe^l  the  common  law  of  riparian 
rights.  The  reneral  adoption  of  this  prin- 
ciple by  the  fitates  In  the  eastern  and  mld- 
western  porUons  of  the  country  has  caused 
this  to  be  referred  to  frequently  as  the  east- 
ern law  in  contrast  to  the  western  law  fol- 
lowed by  those  States  In  the  western  part 
of  the  country.  The  doctrine  of  riparian 
rights  has  adequately  served  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  this  region  and  while  some  of 
the  States  an  examining  their  laws  in  this 
Held  to  determine  if  they  are  outmoded.  It  Is 
quesUonable,  If  changes  are  found  to  be 
necessary,  th  it  they  will  be  based  exten- 
sively on  the  western  doctrine. 

POLICY  AUD  PROGRAM  rOK  TH»  rUTtrXB 

The  fields  cf  water  resoiu-ce  Investigation 
and  management  are  becoming  overcrowded 
with  activities  of  multifarious  agencies — both 
governmental  and  private — which  If  uncon- 
trolled might  'ause  a  confused  condition  ap- 
proaching chaos.    Initiative  and  competence 


should  not  be  suppressed  but  proper  chan- 
nels should  be  established  for  directing  the 
activities  toward  their  maximum  produc- 
tivity. 

A  partial  cause  of  this  perplexing  situa- 
tion Is  the  reltictance  of  Federal  and  State 
Governments  In  setting  forth  policies  and 
Indicating  possible  guidelines  for  action. 
Then,  too,  it  has  frequently  been  claimed 
that  the  only  method  of  attack  on  this  prob- 
lem Is  from  the  top  level  of  government 
down  rather  than  from  the  lower  levels  of 
government  and  activity  up.  It  Is  obvious 
that  all  levels  of  government  and  actlvltv 
must  partlcipnte  but  ?ach  In  Its  own  special 
sphere    of    Influence    and    responsibility. 

In  line  with  this  premise  the  most  Impor- 
tant and  fundamental  first  step  Is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  sound  naUonai  water  policy. 
This  pulley  should  set  forth  six  areas  of 
principles  and  cooperative  Intent; 

1.  Recognize  the  differences  In  water  prob- 
lems, water  rights,  and  water  law  existing 
between  regions — especially  the  contrasting 
doctrines  followed  In  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern sections  of  the  country 

2.  Encotirage  and  facilitate  participation 
by  private  interests  or  agencies  to  atuact 
the  wealth  of  competence  and  ability  avail- 
able In  this  sphere  of  action. 

3  Encourage  establishment  of  regional 
agencies  and  authorize  binding  agreements 
or  compacts  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  such  agencies  for  positive,  cooperative 
action. 

4.  Assure  participation  by  State  or  local 
governments  consistent  with  the  impact 
upon  the  economy  of  the  respective  areas. 

5.  Delineate  the  functions  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  various  Federal  agencies  In- 
volved in  water-resources  problems  to  avoid 
duplication  and  conftxslon  In  administra- 
tion. 

6.  Set  forth  procedures  for  coordinating 
and  channeling  the  activities  of  all  ajjencles 
Involved. 

Ccmfllcts  now  exist  between  Federal  and 
State  Gtovernments  and  with  the  Increasing 
attention  being  given  to  water  resource 
matters  by  both  gnverrunents  It  Is  likely 
that  the  conflicts  will  become  more  acute.  A 
clean  cut  national  water  p<.)Iicy  could  prove 
to  be  a  great  boon  to  sound  resource  de- 
velopment and  should  stimulate  establish- 
ment of  State  water  policies  without  risk 
of  conflict  with  Federal  piecemeal  policies 
and  procedures. 

Congress  has  set  a  pattern  for  Federal 
assistance  to  the  States  and  local  communi- 
ties in  the  construction  of  stream  pollution 
control  facilities  Uirough  Public  Law  660. 
This  has  greatly  stimulated  the  construc- 
tion of  necessvTxy  treatment  facilities  to  the 
extent  that  In  some  areas  there  are  sub- 
stantial backlogs  of  plans  awaiting  avail- 
ability of  Federal  funds.  The  pollution  con- 
trol programs  In  New  England  would  be 
greatly  ad\fiiiced  if  Congress  provided  in- 
creased funds  for  both  construction  and  pro- 
graming until  the  backlog  of  construction 
Is  reduced.  It  then  should  determine  what 
policies  would  best  maintain  this  program 
In  a  fluid  and  active  state,  recognizing  that 
the  State  and  local  communities  should  bear 
their  fair  share  of  responsibility  and  sup- 
port. 

There  Is  a  great  need  for  overall  compre- 
hensive planning  to  care  for  the  many  prob- 
lems confronting  the  economy  of  h)cal  com- 
munities. These  programs  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  Interest-free  loans  through  tlie 
Federal  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
This  service  should  be  continued  until  the 
urgency  has  abated. 

A  well  developed  navigation  system  Is  as 
Important  to  the  Nation  as  It  Is  to  New 
England.  The  harbors  of  this  region  have 
not  been  as  Intensively  developed  for  use 
by  modern  deepwater  transportation  craft 
as  has  been  done  In  other  areas.  The  needs 
for  deeper  harbors  in  New  England  must  be 


recognized  and  positive  steps  taken  to  Insure 
their  construction   In  the  near  future. 

In  the  fields  of  flood  control,  tidal  flooding 
and  hurricane  protection,  shore  erosion,  geo- 
logic mapping,  surface  and  ground  water 
studies  the  appropriate  Federal  agencies  have 
provided  Invaluable  assistance  and  support 
In  carrying  out  these  programs  coopera- 
tively with  the  respective  States.  From  time 
to  time  the  needs  for  temporarily  accelerat- 
ing these  programs  in  certain  areas  becomes 
cnticai  and  provisions  should  be  made  for 
meeting  those  demands  with  the  require- 
ment of  a  fair  share  of  support  and  partici- 
pation by  the  States  Involved. 

The  water  problems  of  New  England  are 
not  as  critical  as  they  are  In  ether  sections 
of  the  Nation.  Time  Is  In  our  favor,  but 
there  is  a  conunon  belief  that  this  situation 
will  not  continue  indefinitely.  There  is  also 
a  very  real  determination  to  prevent  a  lack- 
adaisical p.pprt:)ach  to  advance  planning  for 
meeting  the  future  needs  on  both  the  State 
and  Federal  levels.  Public  sentiment 
strongly  favors  coordination  and  program- 
ing on  a  regional  basii-  such  as  is  contem- 
plated under  the  Northeastern  Water  and 
Related  Land  Resources  Compact,  This 
would  provide  a  sound  and  most  effective 
procedure  for  a  real  Federal -St  ate -local  co- 
operative action.  To  demonstrate  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  this  plan  and  to  assure  an 
abundant  f\iture  New  England  needs  the 
helpful  assistance  of  a  sympathetic  Con- 
gress, which  could  partially  be  euppUed  by 
favorable  consideration  of  the  previously 
suggested  policies  and  procedures. 


MODIFTCATION  OF  LOWER  MIS5I.<=!- 
SIPPI  RIVER  FLOOD  CONTROL  .^ND 
rNrPRO\'EMENT  PROJECT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pres- 
Ideiit.  the  Missis-sipp:  River  is  with- 
out a  doubt  one  of  America's  greatest 
assets  and  one  of  the  principal  sources 
of  its  wealth  and  well-being.  The  lone, 
wide,  deep  river  drains  42  percent  of  the 
entire  United  States  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  On  its  way  to  the  sea  it  picks 
up  much  sediment  and  meanders  at  will 
if  it  is  not  controlled  by  bank  protection 
works. 

Durin.e  the  course  of  its  meandcrines 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  the  Missis- 
sippi River  ha^  changed  its  course  on 
numerous  occasions.  Recently  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  found  it  necessary 
to  take  steps  to  prevent  the  river  from 
changrin?  Its  course  in  any  particularly 
critical  area  where  the  chance  would 
have  been  so  di-astic  that  it  would  have 
afTerted  the  economy  or  Lhe  entire  south- 
ern part  of  the  country. 

On  several  occasions  the  Mississippi 
River,  in  its  process  of  building  and  cut- 
ting, has  seen  fit  to  build  a  mudbank 
in  front  of  some  of  the  harbors  along 
the  river.  It  has  done  this  at  New  Mad- 
rid, Mo,.  Helena,  Ark.,  and  Lake  Provi- 
dence. La.  As  a  result  of  this  action  of 
the  river,  the  harbors  at  these  three 
places  have  been  cut  off  from  access  to 
the  river.  As  the  result  of  this  action, 
the  Federal  Government,  through  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  cannot  legally  main- 
tain the  9-foot  channel  in  the  Missis- 
sippi River  iJiat  u  puaraniees  for  navi- 
gation on  a  year-round  basis. 

On  behalf  of  myself,  the  Senators  El- 
LENTER,  Ftji-bright,  Hennings,  and  Sy- 
mington, I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  which  will  make  It  legal 
for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  maintain 
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navigating  depths  in  these  chutes  that  and    exporters   of   tobeu^o    to   stabiUze  gram.  I  give  the  averaKe  price  per  pound 

have  resulted  from  the  action   of   the  prices  in  a  manner  that  will  help  tobacco  of  barley  tobacco  in  recent  years 

Mississippi  River.    This  bill  will  make  it  pnxluced  in  the  United  States  to  regain  '    centn 

possible  for  the  engineers  to  construct  its  position  in  world  markets.                          Prew&r.  1934-38 22  a 

and  maintain  low-water  acce      naviga-  For  several  years  we  have  been  losing     i»*i-45 40  0 

tlon  channels  frcm  the  existing  channel  at  a  dangerously  rapid  rate  foreign  mar-     J^f'cc" " *^  "^ 

of  the  Mississippi  River  to  established  kets  for  our  tobacco.     If  action  were  not      9^  ss ^'^  ^ 

harbor  areas  along  the  river  between  taken,    we    would    lose   still   more,    and                         ' "^  " 

Cairo,  m..  and  Baton  Rouge.  La.     This  farmers  would  be  forced  to  take  another  I"    addition    to    protecting    farmers' 

blD  will  limit  this  work  in  any  particular  acreage    reduction,    which    would    spell     Pnces — and  thi^  is  of  Rreat  importance 

locality  for  any  single  year  to  $150,000.  disaster  for  thousands  of  farm  families  ^^^  '^'^  ^'^l  encourage  the  expansion  of 

It  Is  my  feeling  that,  had  we  had  cor-  If  this  measure  is  enacted  into  law.  It  markets  for  tobacco  in  this  country  and 

rectlve  works  years  ago.  we  would  never  w.ll  bring  hope  of  an  increase  in  acreage  abroftd       Stabilizing    the    price-support 

have    permitted    these    harbors    to    be  allotments,  because  of  the  new  foreign  Ifvel.s  for  tobacco  will  permit  manufac- 

blocked  off.     It  is  only  proper  that  we  sales  it  will  promote.  turers  of  t-obacco  products  in  this  coun- 

should  now  restore  the  harbors  and  make  The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  bill  will  ^^'  ^^"^  other  countries  to  make   their 

this  Important  artery  of  our  commerce  be  received  and  appropriately  referred  Plans  for  a  period  of  years,  and  will  stim- 

avallable  to  those  localities   that  have  The  bill  (S  2845)  to  stabilize  the  price  uia'^  larger  purchases. 

been  cut  off  as  the  result  of  this  unusual  support  of  tobacco,  introduced  by  Mr  ^  *°^  ^^^  '^^^  proposal  will  have  the 

action  of  the  river.    The  bill  I  am  intro-  Jordan  (for  himself  and  other  Senators  >  s'JPPort  of  all  Members  of  Congress  from 

ducing  will  accomplish  this  purpose  and  wa.i  received,  read  twice  by  its  title   and  ^^^  tobacco-producing  areas.     I  can  see 

will  do  so  at  a  cost  that  is  vary  negligible  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul-  ""  r^a-son  why  the  bill  should  be  opposed 

when  the  amount  of  good  that  it  will  ture  and  Forestry.  ^^^  ^^^  group,  and  I  do  not  anticipate 

accomplish  is  considered.  j^r    COOPER      Mr    President    I  am  ^"^   objection      A   preliminary   hearing 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  bill  will  glad   to  Join   the  Junior  Senator   from  °"  ^^^  proposal  was  held  by  the  House 

be  received  and  appropriately  referred.  North  Carolina   I  Mr    Jordan  I    as  I  did  Committee  on  Agriculture  on  Thursday. 

The  bill  (8.  2843)   further  modifying  last  year,  in  introducing  this  bill  to  sta-  January  14^ 

the  lower  Mississippi  River  flood  control  bilize  the  support  levels  for  tobacco     I  !              ,               Department  of  Agri- 

and     Improvement     project,     originally  enjoyed  working  last  year  with  the  dis-  ^"•^^'"^  y^"  promptly   approve  this  bill. 

adopted  May  15.  1928,  introduced  by  Mr.  tmguished  Senator  from  North  Carolina  ^   ,?^  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agn- 

LONG  of  Louisiana  (for  himself  and  other  and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  him  ^.u^'^.          Forestry  will  quickly  report 

Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by  again   this  year   in   the   interest  of   the  ^    '    ,^           President,  as  a  new 

its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  enjictment  of  this  let^islation     He  is  an  [n^'"^''  of  that  committee.  I  will  urge. 

on  PubUc  Works.  able  advocate  of  the  interest.s  of  tobacco  Jf «^t,^^'"  *')h  the  Senator  from   North 

farmers,  and  has  great  knowledge  of  our  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan!,  that  the  bill  be 

"^""~"'~^^~~  tobacco  program.  pa.ssea. 

STABILIZATION     OF     PRICE      SUP-  This  bill  is  very  similar  in  its  practical  I  Relieve  this  measure  certainly  should 

PORTS  FOR  TOBACCO  effect  to  Senate  bill  1901,  which  Senator  ^JT^^         Congress  without  delay 

%*.    TORriAxr      vr     x>.      m     .           k  Jordan   and  I   sponsored    la.st  year  and  ^'^  ^  ^  ",^  T^"  *'^^'  '^  '^°''^'^  ''°' 

Mr.  JORDAN.    Mr.  President,  on  be-  ^v-j^v,  ^.„„  r^occ^lT k„  *yZ.  atU  »         ^\^  ^  signed  into  aw. 

half  of  myself,  the  senior  Senator  from  Th   'Jnn.t^.?^^  ^  the  Senate  and  by                        

Kentucky  [Mr.  COOPER],  the  senior  Sen-  ^^^r^rhm  h      ?h              ,T'             .     ,              ..       

ator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr    ErvinJ  J^^  ^l"  ^^  ^^  complete  support  of  IMPORTATION  OP  ADULT 

the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr  fll  the  tobacco-grower  organizations  and  HONEY  BEES 

JOHNSTON]     the    Junior    Senator    from  ^o\  %  ThTenTe  tXc^irustn'  ^"  ^^    ELLENDER     Mr.   President,   by 

frS.'^^nJe'^T^JJ^'^T^^rthe  I  a^  PanicuUrly  ld"that"he"bS  has  ^^-^^^-  ^  ^n^^-^-^  for  appropriate  ref- 

inm    lennessee    iMr.    kxtaitver],    the  .      .,.____.  „,  .v..  K-pntnrk-v  F«rm  r,.  erence.  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  relating 

Junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  '^^^      ^^  ?f  the  Kentucky  Farm  Bu-  imuortation  of  adult  honev  ht^t 

THTTBifOOTil    and  the  qenatrir  frnm  vir  ^cau    Federation,    the    Burley    Tobacco  1.^     ,     importaiion  oi  aauii  noney  oees. 

i-HUKMOKDj    ana  the  senator  from  Vir-  Qj-owers'    Coooerative    A<i.snriation     the  ^  a-"*^  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 

ginia  [Mr.  Robirtson].  I  introduce,  for  ^^^o^ers     cooperative    As.>,ociation.    the  Actina  Secretary  of  Ajn-icul- 

aoDroDriate  reference   a  hill  rieRiirneH  t^  Burley   Auction    Warehousemen's   Asso-  ,  ^"^   ^"^  Aci.ng   secretary  or   Agricui- 

appropnate  reierence,  a  Din  designed  to  :   ..         .^      western    r>Rrk  Fired    Tn  ^^'^^  requesting  the  proposed  legislation 

stablLze  the  price  supports  for  tobacco,  ciation.    tne    western    Dark-Fireo    To-  nrlnied  in  tl  p  RrroRD 

Thii.   meaaure    VTr    i>reciHon«-     «^.o,,iH  bacco    Growers'    Association,    and    the  d« j^i^iriieo  oi  a.p  kecord. 

measure.    Mr.    President,    would  gt^mminK  District  Tobacco  Association  ^he  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  bill  will 

accomplish  the  same  objectives  as  the  fij  ^f'^^tucky                        Association.  ^  ^^^,^^  ^^^^  appropriately  referred; 

Jordan-Cooper  bUl  which  was  passed  by  ^^j^  ^ddit  on   this  bill  has  the  full  sud  ^"^^  '^''^^"^^  objection    the  letter  will 

the  Congress  last  year  and  was  vetoed  ^^   ,?»!*•              i         I,            ^  ?'  be  nr-nted  in  the  Record 

by  the  President  P°^'^  °^  '•^^  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed-  ^  pr.niea  in  me  kicord. 

The  new  bill 'differs  verv  nttie  in  it.-  eration.  which  opposed  Senate  bill  1901.  J^^  ^'^^  '^    2847 »   to  amend  the  act 

apS^h    from^e    ortSial    JorSai?  And  in  view  of  the  conferences  which  relating    to    the    importation    of    adult 

rS^t^Kn,      ?*    tne    ongmal    Jordan-  resoonsible  officials  ^^^^^  ^^^^'  introduced  by  Mr.  Ellindir, 

Cooper  bill.     It  would  allow   prices  of  "f  :>,»    r^        ♦         .  responsioie  omciais  reouest    was  received    read  twice  bv 

tobacco  to  fluctuate  in  dirert  relat inn  tr,  °'    *^^    Department    of    Agriculture    in  py  request,  was  receiveo.  read  twice  oy 

looacTO  lo  nuciuaie  ui  airect  relation  to  coordinating    the    oresentation    of    this  ^^-^  ^'^'p-  and  referred  to  the  Committee 

SjL^''to^Te'prcSu'cton  of'to^a^co  P-F^t  I  trJl;\hTt;i''brwlll^'^^^^^^^  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

SS^S  ^ag'^  tSJS  inSrest  ^ndThe  ^^^'  ^^^--1  of  the  Department  of  Agn-  The  let^r  presented  by  Mr  Ex...vd„ 

other  costs  Involved  in  production.    Un-  culture.  ^s  as  louo^^s. 

der  the  bill,  the  1960  price  supports  would  ^he  purpose  of  the  bill,  which  the  Sen-  Gxpkktmz^t  nr  AaticvrLTcnt. 

be  idenUcal  with  those  for  the  1959  crop,  ator  from  North  Carolina  TMr   Jordan!  ^^  PRcsmiNT'oJ  ™e  Se^n/""'^'''  ^'  ^'*^' 

Beglrming  with  the   1961   crop,   tobacco  and  I  are  joining  in  introducing  today,  u  s.  Senate       °*"  "**    enatx, 

price  supports  would  be  computed  on  the  is  to  stabilize  the  price-support  levels  for  dea«    m*.    Presihent.  Tran«mitt*d    here- 

basls  of  the  average  index  of  prices  paid  tobacco,  basing  them  on  the  1959  sup-  with  for  the  consideration  of  the  congreas 

by  farmers  for  the  3  calendar  years  im-  port  levels,  which  were  the  best  in  his-  '*  *  proposed  bin  to  amend  the  act  reiat- 

mediately  preceding  each  crop  year.     In  tory.     This  would  assure  continuation  of  ^^  ^°  ^^  importation  of  adult  honey  bees. 

this  way.  tobacco  prices  would  move  up  the  present  fair  level  of  price  support.  HoT.ev  B^Trf ,  l7s'^t"  a^3*  7 'u  sT  Mn'?^ 

or  down  in  relation  to  the  average  cost  which   has   resulted    in   good   prices   for  prTiLf^r   regulate   th?irn porfat ion  inS 

of  production  for  the  3  preceding  calen-  tobacco  growers,   with   adjustments   re-  the  Unit*d  states  of  adult  honey  be**  of  ail 

dar  years.  fiectmg  any  future  changes  in  farmers"  species  and  .subspecie.?     The  present  law  u 

I    should   like    to   emphasize   that    this  COS'^  ^'^'^  speclflciilly  limited  in  Ita  appllcaUon  to 

SS^Vr^weTware'ho'^''  effort  on  the  As  an  example  of  the  improvement  in  ^Tprml^mlTa^'^r^^re^t  .peoie.'  name 

pan  or  growers,  warehousemen,  dealers,  farmers'  prices  under  the  tobacco  pro-  for  the  honey  bee  desigi^ted  a^  Apis  meiiifica 
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in  the  act,  is  only  one  of  four  speclea  of 
honey  bee«.  the  others  beinR  A  Indlca.  A. 
flore*.  and  A  d^rsata  These  latter  three 
8f)ecles  may  row  be  Imported  without  re- 
striction since  the  present  act  is  speclflcally 
limited  In  Ite  appiimilon  to  A  melllfera. 
Recently  an  nfesUitlon  of  Acarapls  woodl. 
a  mite  that  causes  a  serious  disease  of  A. 
melllfera.  was  discovered  at  the  BeltJBvllIe 
Bee  Culture  Laboratory  of  the  Departjnent  of 
Agriculture  In  specimens  of  A  Indlca  Im- 
ported from  Ii  dla  This  illustrates  the  fxj- 
tentlal  danger  In  Importing  species  of  Apis 
other  than  A   m^llUem 

Ararlne  dlset-se,  caused  by  the  nilt«  Acara- 
pls  woodl  Renrle.  Is  one  of  the  most  serious 
dlxeasea  affectliK  the  honey  bee  This  dis- 
ease Is  consld'Ted  mc»re  serious  than  any 
other  disease  o'  bees,  adult  or  brood,  by  apl- 
culturlsts  In  t.ne  count.'ies  where  It  exists. 
In  areas  abroad  It  has  been  stj  destructive 
that  It  has  virtually  wiped  out  the  apicul- 
ture industry  li  heavily  Infested  localities. 

The  acarlne  mite  Is  known  to  be  present 
hi  22  countries  which  represent  meet  of  Eu- 
rope plus  S<:>i»t.h  Africa.  India,  and  two 
oountrlee  in  South  America  Argentina  and 
Uruguay.  It  Ls  possible  ihe  dlsea*e  may  also 
occur  In  other  countries  where  its  presence 
has  not  been  noted  The  probability  of  this 
Is  suggeeted  bj  the  recent  receipt  of  a  sam- 
ple orf  abnormsJ  be*s  by  the  bee  culture  lab- 
oratory at  BeltsvlUe  from  Punjab.  India 
TTie  sample  w^-s  Apis  Indlca  and  was  found 
fnfeeted  with  Acarapis  woodl  This  was  the 
first  record  ol  the  mite  being  present  In 
India  and  first  for  the  Indlca  species 

At  the  present  time,  to  our  knowledge.  w# 
do  no^  have  the  disease  In  the  Unlt^'d  States 
We  have  had  quarantines  against  imp<^rta- 
tlon  of  bees  rlnce  1922.  lmp<:wed  solely  to 
exclude  this  disease  Should  the  disease  be 
Introduced  into  the  United  Slates,  it  cduld 
have  a  devaattatlng  effect  not  onJy  upon  bee- 
keeping but  upon  agriculture  In  general 
through  the  more  than  50  crops  that  now 
rely  heavily  or  the  honeybee  for  pollination 
There  are  approximately  450,000  beekeepers 
In  the  United  States  operating  a  totaJ  num- 
ber of  colonlfti  In  excess  of  6  million.  The 
value  of  the  h  jneybee  In  pollination  Is  often 
quoted  as  at  least  10  times  that  of  the 
honey  and  b«»iswax  crop  of  $60  mUllon  an- 
nually 

Amendment  of  the  art  as  recx)minended 
would  not  Involve  the  expenditure  of  any 
additional  furds  for  Its  enforcement,  since 
Its  effect  wouU  be  to  prohibit  the  Importa- 
tion of  Rdditl->nal  species  of  adult  honey- 
bees, except  that  the  Department  could 
bring  In  sue!  be^s  under  adequate  safe- 
guards If  necessary  fof  experimental  pur- 
poses 

A  similar  letter  is  being  sent  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  Hou»e. 

The    Bureau    of    the    Budget   advises    that 
there  is   no  objection   to   the  su  braise  ion   of 
this  proposed   legislation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

TauiD  Mouse 
Acting  Secretary 


FEDERAL  ELECTIONS  ACT  OF  1959— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  HENraNQS  submitted  amend- 
ments, intenjed  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  'S  2436  >  to  revise  the  Federal 
election  law?,  to  prevent  corrupt  prac- 
tices In  Federal  elec{ion5.  and  for  other 
purposes,  wMch  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


EXPANSION  OF  SPECIAL  SCHOOL 
MILK  PROGRAM  —  ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR  OF  BIIX 

Mr.   WILEV.      Mr.    President.   I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  my 


distin^njished  colleague,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Pfoxmire', 
may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bili 
cS.  2797;  to  increase  and  extend  the 
special  school  milk  program,  mtroduced 
by  me  on  January   13.   1960 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


MONTMENT  TO  MEXICAN  INDE- 
PENDENCE.—ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSOR    OF    BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  14.  1960,  the  name  of 
Mr  Yarborough  was  added  as  an  addi- 
tional cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2827"  to 
provide  for  the  presentation  by  the 
United  States  to  the  people  of  Mexico 
of  a  monument  commemorating  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  independence 
of  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr  Kuchel  i  f  or  himself 
and  Senators  Morse.  Chavez.  Engle, 
Gruening.  GOLDWATtR  MANSFIELD,  and 
DiRKSEN',  on  Januarj-  14.  1960. 


ISSUANCE  OF  GOIE)  MEDAL  IN  REC- 
OGNITION   OF    SEH^VICES    OF    DR 
THOMAS  A   DOOLEY— -ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS   OF   JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION—EDITORIAL 

Mr  BUSH  Mr  President,  on  January 
13,  I  introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
148,  which  would  authorize  that  a  gold 
medal  be  struck  for  Dr  Thomas  Dooley 
for  his  extraordinary  services  to  man- 
kind, both  in  the  U.S.  Navy  and  sub- 
sequently I  am  elad  to  report  this  reso- 
lution is  now  sponsored  by  some  35  Sen- 
ators. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  Senators  be 
printed  at  this  point  m  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Sena- 
tors' names  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows; 

Senate  Joint  ResoluUon  148  (medal  for 
Mr  Dooley  i  sponsored  by  Mr  Bush  and  Sen- 
ators Hennings  Javits  Symington,  Mans- 
rirtD,  Bible,  Beall,  PKOt-nr.  Fong  Scott, 
Case  of  South  Dakota  HrMPHurr  Robert- 
son   HRVSKA    PrOXMIRE    Mt-RRAT    DODD    SPARK- 

MAN  ScHOEPPEt,  WiLLUMS  of  New  Jersey, 
GRtTENiNG,  Jackson  McGee  Allott.  Btrd  of 
Virginia.  Kuchtx,  Thvrmond,  YofNC  of 
North  DakoTa  Mos.-;  Neiberger  Cvrtis.  Ben- 
nett. Cooper,  Case  of  New  Jersey,  and  Sal- 
ton  stall. 

Mr  BUSH  Mr  President.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
which  was  published  January  16,  in  the 
Hartford  Courant.  entitled  "A  Medal  for 
Dr,  Dooley,"  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Medal  for  Dr   Dooley 

There  should  be  unanimity  in  Congress 
In  supporting  the  resolution  of  SenatcM" 
Prescott  Bush  calling  for  a  medal  honoring 
Dr.  Thomas  A  Dooley.  Few  contemporaries 
deserve  It  more  than  this  young  physician. 
Originally  assigned  to  Laos  and  the  sur- 
rounding area  by  the  U.S.  Navy,  E>r.  Dooley 
became  so  Impressed  by  the  need  of  these 
poor,  gentle,  and  grateful  people  that  after 


hi£  dlscharee  he  raised  money  and  went  back 
wnth  severeal  colleagues  as  volunteer  medical 
workers. 

What  he  and  his  comp)anJons  have  done 
to  help  those  unfortunate  people,  and  the 
good  will  for  the  ITnlted  States  It  has  en- 
gendered, will  never  be  fully  appraised. 
There  is  an  epic  quality  to  It,  enhanced  Im- 
metLRurably  by  the  news  that  Dr  Dooley 
himself  has  been  suffering  from  a  cancer  and 
that  his  own  useful  days  may  be  numbered. 

Tills  country  Is  dotted  from  end  to  end 
with  metallic  men  on  horseback  who.  to  be 
sure.  ser\eu  what  apf^eared  to  be  useful  ends. 
But  the  ends  of  society  can  be  said  to  be  im- 
proving when  recognition  te  given  to  men 
like  Dr  Dooley  Hartford  has  a  statue  to 
the  discoverer  of  anesthesia,  but  this  Is  a 
rarity  A  medal  to  Dr,  Dooley,  as  Senator 
BrsH  sugeests,  would  be  America  honoring 
one  of  her  best-loved  and  most  useful  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  BUSH  Mr.  President,  I  observe, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Senate,  that  spon- 
sorship of  this  joint  resolution  remains 
open  until  the  close  of  business  tomor- 
row. 


NOTICE  OF  PLTBLIC  HEARINGS  ON 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  94  BY  COM- 
MITTEE ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr  FLTBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  ll;e  Record  a  press  release  issued  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  an- 
nouncing the  scheduling  of  public  hear- 
ings en  Senate  Flesolution  94  on  Jan- 
uary 27, 1960 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  will 
hold  public  hearings  on  Senate  Resolution  94 
on  January  27.  1960,  at  10  a.m..  In  room  4221, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  J.  W. 
FuLBRiGHT,  chairman,  announced  today. 
This  resolution.  Introduced  by  Senator  Htrx- 
phret  on  March  24.  1959,  would  serve  to  re- 
peal the  so-called  Connally  amendment  to 
the  1946  resolution  which  authorized  the 
President  to  deposit  with  the  United  Na- 
tions a  declaration  accepting  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  the  compulsory  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
under  certain  conditions.  The  Connally 
amendment  has  the  effect  of  reserving  to  the 
United  States  the  right  to  determine  uni- 
laterally whether  the  subject  matter  of  a 
dispute  was  essentially  within  Its  own  do- 
mestic Jurisdiction.  Senate  Resolution  94, 
which  is  a  resolution  of  advice  and  consent. 
Will  require  a  two-thirds  Senate  vote  for 
approval 

On  January  27,  the  committee  expects  to 
hear  administration  witnesses,  as  well  as  wit- 
nesses who  have  asked  to  testify. 

In  connection  with  the  forthcoming  hear- 
ings. Senator  Fulbright  released  the  at- 
tached reports  on  Senate  Resolution  94 
which  the  committee  has  received  from  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Justice: 

Department    of    State    Report    on    Senate 

RESOLmON    94 

Department  or  State. 
Washington.  April  30,   1959. 
The   Honorable   J     W     Fttlbricht, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
US  Senate 
Dear  Mr,  Chairman:   Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  March  25.  enclosing  a  copy  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution   94.  relating  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  International 
Court  of   Justice   in   certain   legal   disputee 
hereafter  arising,   and  requesting  the  viewB 
of  the  Departn    nt  of  State. 


;i-:- 
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Tlie  Department  notes  that  the  raaolutlon 
tm  questkm  would  amend  Senate  Reeolutlon 
198  of  the  70th  Confess,  2d  session,  by 
omitting  the  autotnatlc  reaerv&tlon  under 
which  the  United  States  reserved  the  right 
to  determine  unilaterally  whether  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  a  dispute  was  essentially  with- 
in the  doxnastle  j\n-isdlctlon  oX  the  United 
States.  The  £>epartinent  of  State  favors 
amission  of  this  autonuttlc  reservation  from 
the  U^.  declaration  accepting  compulsory 
Jurisdiction  oX  the  International  Court  of 
Justice.  The  foUowlng  conslderaUona  are 
believed  to  be  relevant. 

The  reeerratkin  of  a  unilateral  rtght  to 
detemUne  whe.her  a  pcu:tlcular  matter  lies 
easentially  within  domestic  JurlsdlcUon  is 
regarded  by  some  as  inconsistent  with  the 
prov1s:.n  in  the  statute  of  the  International 
OoxaXat  Justice  (art.  38.  par.  6)  whereby  the 
Cavort  \M  to  decide  a  dispute  whether  it  has 
Jurisdiction  in  a  particular  case.  Under 
that  view,  such  a  reservation  could  be  re- 
garded as  rendering  the  VS.  declamtlon 
musory  and  as  erldencing  a  distrust  of  the 
Court,  contrary  to  our  policy  of  support  for 
reCerral  to  the  Coiirt  ot  international  legal 
disputes  which  cannot  be  settled  otherwise. 

This  policy  is  in  aid  of  the  broad  US.  ob- 
jective of  fostering  development  of  the  rule 
Ot  law  in  world  affairs.  With  an  automatic 
reserratlon  in  our  own  declaration  accepting 
compulsory  jurisdiction,  the  United  States  Is 
htndered  In  urging  upon  all  states  the  Judi- 
cial settlement  of  International  legal  dis- 
putes and  greater  use  of  the  World  Court. 
The  U.3.  automatic  reservation  has  served  as 
a  model  for  reservations  In  a  number  of  other 
declarations  accepting  compulsory  jurisdic- 
tion. It  would  be  desirable  for  the  United 
States  to  be  in  a  strcmg  position  for  advocat- 
ing the  elimination  of  automatic  reserva- 
tlona. 

Under  the  statute  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  ,art.  36.  par.  2),  declara- 
tions accepting  the  Court's  Jurisdiction  are 
made  on  a  reciprocal  b«Mls.  Thus  any  state 
against  which  the  United  States  might  bring 
■Ult  la  enabled  today  to  Invoke  against  us 
reciprocally  the  automatic  reservation,  and 
oculd  determine  unilaterally  that  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  our  suit  was  easentially  within 
the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  the  defendant 
»tate.  This  Is  precisely  whAt  happened  in 
the  ease  of  certain  Norwegian  loans  (Prance 
r.  Nonoay) .  decided  by  the  International 
Coiu-t  of  Justice  m  195«.  There  the  defend- 
ant Norway  successfully  invoked  the  auto- 
matic reservation  of  France,  and  the  French 
application  was  dismissed  for  lack  of  juris- 
diction. 

Elimination  of  the  U.S.  automatic  reeer- 
Tatlon  would  not  result  in  confMTlng 
Jifflsdlctlon  on  the  World  Court  with  respect 
to  disputes  over  matters  essentially  within 
domestic  Jurisdiction.  Disputes  of  this  char- 
acter would  still  be  subject  to  e.^cluslon  from 
the  Court's  Jurisdiction  under  the  standard 
reservation  on  domestic  Jurisdiction.  The 
Court  would  decide  in  particular  cases 
whether  this  reservation  was  applicable. 

As  a  practical  matter,  retention  of  the 
automatic  reservation  would  not  afford  a 
defense  having  slgniflcant  value.  It  was  the 
understanding  of  the  Senate  when  the  auto- 
matic proviso  was  adopted  that  this  reserva- 
tion would  never  be  improperly  invoked  and 
that  the  United  States  would  be  bound  in 
good  faith  to  accept  the  Courts  jurlsdlcMon 
in  every  case  Involving  matters  not  es,«;e.i- 
tlaUy  within  the  domestic  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  Thus,  the  United  States  as  a 
matter  of  policy  would  expect  to  Invoke  the 
reservation  only  In  thoee  cases  In.  which  the 
Court  itself  would  probably  uphold  a  plea 
Of  domestic  j-orlsdlcUon  If  Interposed  by  the 
United  States  on  the  basis  of  the  domesUc 
Jurisdiction  reservation  without  the  auto- 
znatlc  proviso. 

The  Department  of  State  notes  that  Senate 
Reaolution  94  would  retain  in  the  resolving 

I 


Jail  11(1  ry  is 


clauae  of  8enat«  Reeolutlon  IM,  70th  Oon- 
l^resa.  the  words  "hereafter  arising"  as  a  limi- 
tation on  disputes  to  be  sulxnitted  to  the 
International  Court  of  Justice.  In  their 
original  context  these  words  referred  to  the 
date  of  Senate  Resolution  1&8,  namely.  Au- 
gust 2,  1946.  In  order  to  avoid  any  possible 
doubt  as  to  the  import  of  Senate  Resolution 
&4,  It  would  seen  desirable  to  replace  the 
words  "hereafter  arising"  with  an  expression 
such  as  "arising  after  August  2,  1946  '  If  it  Is 
Intended  to  carry  forward  the  limitation  con- 
tained In  Senate  Reeolutlon  196. 
With  warmest  personal  regards. 
Mo6t  sincerely, 

WjXiJLAM   B.  Macombek.  Jr.. 

Atsistant  Secretary. 


DaPAJmcKNT   or   Jusrrci   Rktost   om   Sknats 

RasoLcmoM  94 

U.S.  DcPAjmcxNT  or  Jtrsnca, 

Orricx  or  the  Deputt 

Attori*xt  Gxndui,, 
Washington,  B.C..  June  8.  1959. 

Hon.  J.  W,  F^-T-BRIGHT, 

Chairman,  Co-mmittee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Washington.  D  C. 

DKAa  ScMATOB  PuLnuoRT  This  Is  in  re- 
response  to  your  request  foe  the  views  at  the 
Department  of  Justice  concerning  Senate 
Resolution  94  relating  to  the  "recognition  of 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court 
cf  Justice  In  certain  legal  disputes  hereafter 
arising." 

The  purpose  of  Senate  Resolution  M  is  to 
amend  Senate  Resolution  198  of  the  78th 
CX>ngrees,  2d  session,  agreed  to  August  2,  1946, 
by  which  the  Senate  consented  to  the  US. 
acceptance  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
International  Covirt  of  Jtistlce  with  respect 
to  international  legal  disputes  upon  the  ex- 
press terms  provided  therein.  One  of  these 
terms  reserved  from  the  Court's  Jurisdiction 
"disputes  with  reii;ard  to  matters  which  are 
eesentlally  within  the  domestic  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  as  determined  by  the 
United  States."  This  amendment  would  de- 
lete the  words  "as  determined  by  the  United 
States"  from  this  reservation. 

The  legal  effect  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment would  be  to  afBrm  unequivocally  that 
the  Court  Is  the  Judge  of  Its  own  jurisdic- 
tion as  provided  In  article  36(8)  of  the  stat- 
\ite  of  the  Court  to  wlUch  the  United  States 
is  a  party.  The  proposed  amendment  would 
not  otherwise  change  or  alter  any  of  the  U3. 
reservations  Includlni?  the  reservation  of  dis- 
putes with  regard  to  matters  which  are  es- 
Fcntlally  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States. 

This  Department  recommends  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendatory  resolution  by  the 
US    Sermte. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  tend  bet- 
ter to  effectuate  our  settled  national  policy 
to  encourage  and  develop  the  rule  of  law 
in  the  affairs  of  nations.  The  exlstlnt?  reser- 
vation of  a  unilateral  right  to  determine 
what  disputes  are  d>jmestlc  has  had  the  op- 
posite tendency.  P'lrst.  it  has  served  as  an 
example  f'lr  other  nations  to  adopt  similar 
limitations  on  the  Court's  Juri.sdiction.  Sec- 
ond. It  permits  other  nations  on  the  basis 
of  reciprocity  to  exercise  the  same  right  after 
a  dispute  has  aruen.  The  Inevitable  effect. 
contrary  to  our  objectives.  Is  t-o  fru5tra*.e  the 
purpose  of  the  advance  acceptance  by  na- 
tions of  the  Court's  Jurisdiction  and  to 
weaken  the  Court  as  the  principal  organ 
of  the  Unl-ed  Nations  f  .r  the  Judicial  settle- 
ment of  International  legal  disputes. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  be  fully 
c»>nsistent  with  article  38'6)  of  the  statute 
ot  the  International  Court  of  Ja<5tlce  which 
provides  "in  the  event  of  a  dispute  as  to 
wliether  the  Court  haa  Jurisdiction,  the  mat- 
tei-  shall  be  sett.ed  by  the  decision  of  the 
Court." 

The  amendment  would  be  consistent  with 
the  comparable  reservation  with  respect  to 
domestic  matters  In  article  2i,7)  of  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations. 


Experience  over  a  period  of  13  years  hat 
demonstrated  that  the  Court  ha«  not  sought 
in  any  way  to  enhirge  Its  limited  Jurlsdlc- 
Uon. On  the  cxjnu-ary.  the  Court  in  it« 
Judgnaents  has  meticulously  applied  relevant 
principles  of  International  Uw  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis  after  affording  to  the  p&rUes  be- 
fore  Its   full   procedurai   saleguartls. 

For  the  foregoing?  reaaous.  it  is  the  Depart- 
nwnt's  conclusion  that  the  national  Interest 
would  De  be.st  served  by  the  adoption  of  Sen- 
ate HesoluUun  94. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that  iliere  is  luj  objecUon  to  the  submission 
of  this  report. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Lawrki«cx  B.  Wal«h, 
Di  putp  Attorney  Generoi. 
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ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  AR-H- 
CLE8.  ETC.  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  artlcJes.  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record.' 
as  follows : 

By   Mr    PROXMIRE: 
Address   by  beuatoc  Kxmnzdt   deiivered  at 
Natlt^nai    Press    Club.    WaahJn^ton.   D.C,  on 
January  14.  i960 

By  Mr    JAVITS: 
Opinion   poll    taken    from   small  bualnem- 
men    tliroughout    the    country    and    in    New 
York   State,   submitted    to   him    by   the  Na- 
tional Small  B<isinesB  Men's  AssodaUon. 


NEEDED:  IMMEDIATE  ACTION  TO 
PROVIDE  SLTPPLEMENTAL  FUNDS 
FOR  THE  SPECIAL  MILK  PROGRAM 

Mr  WILEY  Mr  President,  last  week 
I  Introduced  Senate  bill  2797,  to  provide 
supplemental  funds  for  the  current  year 
for  the  .^special  school  mili  program,  as 
well  as  to  e.xtt^nd  and  expand  the  pro- 
gram for  the  years  ahead. 

Dun  Hi?  the  period  in  which  this  pro- 
Rram  has  been  in  efTect,  It  has  been  ex- 
tremely u.seful  in  terms  of  providing  an 
outlet  for  surplus  milk,  as  well  as  Im- 
proving the  health  of  our  school 
children. 

To  carry  o\tt  the  milk  distribution  pro- 
RTam,  school  offiriaLs  and  commuruty 
leaders  have  made  a  con.structlve  effort 
to  provide  services  and  facilities,  and 
have  done  an  ouli,tanding  job. 

As  I  stated  utx>n  the  introduction  of 
my  bill,  additional  funds  are  needed  im- 
mfxiiateiy.  if  the  program  is  not  to  suffer 
curtailment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
US  Department  of  Agriculture  has  al- 
ready .sent  out  directives  that  Federal 
participation  is  to  be  cut  back  on  March 
1.  if  the  necessary  money  is  not  pro- 
vided. 

Fortunately,  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tees m  both  the  House  and  Uie  Senate 
have  recognized  the  need  for  expeditious 
action  to  avert  curtailment  of  this  pro- 
gram. Ai,  I  under.->t<uid,  hfarings  to  con- 
sider supplemental  appropriations  have 
been  scheduled  in  the  House  committee 
for  Wednesday,  and  in  the  Senate  cora- 
mitte  for  Thursday  of  this  week. 

Today,  I  received  a  number  of  com- 
munications from  .school  officials  In 
Wisconsm.  who  point  out  the  adverse 
impact  whicfi  lack  of  funds  would  have 
on  the  milk  prat;ram.  These  letters  re- 
flect the  need  for  expeditious  action; 
and    I    request    unanimous    consent    to 


have  a  number  of  these  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  be  iiK  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  FIecord, 
as  follows: 

The  Pubuc  Schools  or  OcoNro,  Wis  . 

January  IS,  1960. 
The  Honorable  Alexandek  WruET, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Sib:  Early  in  November  of  1958  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  lss>ied  an  amendment  to 
his  regulatlcns  governing  the  operation  of 
the  special  niUk  program  In  which  the  rates 
of  reimbursement  are  to  be  reduced  by  one- 
half  cent  per  one-half  pint  of  milk  begin- 
ning March  1,  1960.  This  reduction  would 
mean  that  t»chools  serving  type  A  school 
lunches,  of  which  our  school  Is  one.  the  re- 
imbursement rate  would  be  dropped  to  3'«i 
cents  per  hall'  pint  of  milk 

To  the  casual  observer  this  may  seem  like 
a  very  Inslijnlflcant  amount  and  hardly 
worthy  of  consideration  This  is  not  the 
case,  however,  as  most  school  lunch  pro- 
grama  are  operated  on  a  nonprofit  basis  to 
enable  all  students  who  so  desire  to  take 
part  In  the  program  and  receive  a  well  bal- 
anced meal  without  a  prohibitive  cost  to 
their  parents. 

In  a  low  income  area  such  as  we  have  in 
our  school  district,  this  lack  of  revenue 
would  have  a  profound  effect  upon  our  lunch 
program.  It  Is  very  possible  that  a  higher 
student  assetament  would  be  necessary,  and 
this  might  discourage  the  very  student  who 
stands  to  ga.n  the  most  from  a  program  of 
this  type 

As  I  understand  It,  the  only  way  the  Sec- 
retary's action  can  be  rescinded  would  be 
through  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress to  ap)3roprlate  additional  funds  to 
make  possible  the  continuation  of  existing 
rates  and  to  issue  a  mandate  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  requiring  that  the 
amendment  ix)  the  regulations  be  withdrawn 
or  adjusted. 

We  are  all  looking  for  ways  to  hold  down 
the  rising  costs  of  taxes,  and  perhaps  our 
community  Is  selfish  In  Its  motives  for  per- 
petuating thi;  school  milk  program  as  It  now 
exists,  but  we  are  sure  that  this  type  of  aid 
Is  providing  positive  help  to  many  millions 
of  school  children  who  might  be  without 
nourishing  food  each  day  were  It  not  for  the 
school  lunch  program.  Few  Federal  pro- 
grams benefit  so  many. 

We  hope  that  you  see  fit  to  support  any 
legislation  which  would  maice  It  possible  to 
continue  tho  milk  support  program  at  Its 
present  level 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  consideration. 
Very  t.-uly  yours. 

Gerau)  a   Etlxr. 

Superintendent. 

Joint  School  District  No    1, 
G  \dden.  Wi.?  .  January,  15,  1960. 
Senator  Alexander  Wilet. 
US   Senate.  Washington.  DC 

DcAB  Senator  Wilet:  I  have  received  a 
communication  from  the  Wisconsin  School 
Pood  Service  Association  indicating  that  the 
Secretary  ol'  Agriculture  has  ls*iued  an 
amendment  to  his  regulation  governing  Uie 
operation  of  the  special  milk  program  t.o  the 
effect  that  the  rates  of  the  reimbursement 
are  to  be  reCuced  by  one-half  cent  per  one- 
half  pint  of  milk. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  urge  you 
to  vote  for  legislation  that  would  appro- 
priate additional  funds  and  also  legislation 
requiring  the  amendment  to  the  special 
lunch  program  to  Ix-  raecmded  Any  action 
you  may  tal;e  In  this  regard  will  t>e  ap- 
preciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

E     B     CORKTGAN. 

Supervising  Principal. 


Wilton  Public  School*, 
WtUon,  Wis    January  i5,  i960. 
The  Honorable  Alexander  Wiley, 
U.S.  SeTiator  from   Wisconsin. 
U.S.  Senate  Office  B-uilding.  Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Senator  Wn.ET:  This  Is  a  protesta- 
tion of  the  action  taken  by  the  Secretarv  of 
Agriculture  reducing  the  Government  re- 
inbursement  rate  for  milk  provided  schools 
in  the  special  milk  program 

This  amendment  to  his  regulation  gov- 
erning th<  operation  of  the  special  milk  pro- 
grai  1  win  undoubtedly  terminate  the  pro- 
gram, at  least  as  far  as  providing  free  milk 
to  the  students  is  concerned  In  our  school. 

A  reduction  of  Government  reimburse- 
ment to  3'j  cents  per  one-half  pint  will 
add  an  additional  4  cent  to  the  l  cent  per 
one-half  pint  already  expended  by  district 
funds  for  this  program  This  adds  up  U  a 
IV2  cents  p>er  one-half  pint  cut  which  the 
school  district  must  pay  to  have  students 
enjoy  the  special  milk  program  here  at  Wil- 
ton. 

As  the  administrator  of  the  Wilton  Public 
Schools  I  wish  to  voice  my  objections  to 
this  Department  of  Agriculture  action  and 
I  urge  you.  as  one  of  our  Congressmen,  to 
use  your  Influence  to  secure  legislation  In 
this  present  session  to  prevent  the  forth- 
coming reduction  from  becoming  a  reality. 
Respectfully, 

Allen  E.  ScHRAtrrNAGiL, 

Superi^ising  Principal. 


Gale-Ettrick  School   District, 
Galesiille.   Wis..  January   is.   1960. 
Senator  Alexander  Wiley, 
Washington.   DC. 

Dear  Senator  Wilet:  It  is  urgent  that  you 
exert  all  effort  available  to  support  a  renewal 
of  sulBcient  funds  for  the  special  miik  pro- 
gram. It  Is  Imperative,  since  our  budget  has 
been  established  for  the  ensuing  year,  that 
the  full  value  is  received  for  all  school  milk. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Vermont  Johnson, 
District  Superintendent. 

Onalaska  Public  Schools, 
Onalaika.  Wis.,  January  15,  1960. 
Hon  Alexander  Wiley, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Wiltt;  I  am  disturbed  by  a  re- 
cent directive  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture ordering  a  cut  in  subsidy  of  one-half 
cent  per  half  pint  of  milk  used  in  the 
schools'  sf>eclal  milk  programs.  This  Is  a 
cut  in  this  subsidy  of  12 '2  percent  and  many 
school  districts,  including  our  own,  are  sub- 
sidizing lunch  programs  as  much  as  they 
can.  Our  plans  are  made  for  this  schotjl 
year  so  that  a  cut  going  into  efTect  March 
1,  1960,  fills  us  with  consternation. 
•  •  •  •  • 

I  appeal  to  you  to  use  your  resources  to 
get  this  directive  changed  or  to  support  leg- 
islation   designed    to    maintain    the    present 
rate  of  Federal  support. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Robert  G    Peter.son. 

5tiP€-nTit«nd€nt. 


U.S.  COMMUNIST  PARTY  CON- 
\"ENTION  IN  NEW  YORK  LAST 
DECEMBER 

Mr.  BRIDGES  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, January  17.  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
Director  of  the  FBI,  issued  a  statement 
alertinp  America  to  the  results  of  the 
US.  Communist  Party  convention  in 
New  York  last  December. 

In  my  opinion.  Mr.  Hoover's  significant 
statement  is  "must'  reading  for  every 
Senator. 


Noting  that  the  200  Comjnunist  dele- 
gates to  the  convention  adjourned  in  a 
state  of  jubilance.  Mr.  Hoover  said: 

And  v.eU  they  might  feel  in  high  spirits. 
becau5e  Communist  Party,  USA  .  emerged 
from  this  convention  more  powerful,  more 
unified,  and  even  more  of  a  menace  to  our 
Republic. 

Mr   Hoover  further  stated: 

Without  question,  the  most  signal  achieve- 
ment was  the  welding  of  the  Cummunist 
Party.  USA.  Into  a  solidly  unified  aggres- 
sive force  behind  the  militant,  devious,  and 
ruthless  leadership  of  Gus  Hall,  exconvict 
and  avuwed  archenemy  of  the  American  way 
of  life. 

Mr   Hoover  then  asked: 

Why  is  the  party  so  optimistic  for  the 
future?  Why  were  Gus  Hal!  and  other  Com- 
munists almost  gleeful  in  speaking  of  Com- 
munist possibilities  in  the  days  ahead? 

"The  answer,"  Mr.  Hoover  declared, 
"come.'-  from  the  convention  proceedings, 
an  answer  which,  like  a  thread,  inins 
through  all  the  remarks,  actions,  and 
hopes  of  the  leadership." 

The  answer,  Mr.  Hoover  stated  very 
emphatically,  is: 

That  the  recent  visit  of  Premier  Khru- 
shchev to  the  United  States  has  done  much 
to  create  an  atmosphere  favorable  to  com- 
munism among  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  exactly  what  I 
warned  apainst  last  August  before  Mr. 
Klirushchev  came  to  this  country.  Last 
summer  I  said  I  was  opposed  to  the 
Khrushchev  visit.  I  said  I  was  ver>- 
doubtful  that  any  good  would  issue  from 
it. 

More  than  that.  I  said  I  feared  it  would 
have  a  softening  effect  on  a  certain  ele- 
ment of  our  population  and  cause  a 
lowering  of  our  guard.  Now,  just  a  few 
months  later,  we  find  Mr.  Hoover  sub- 
stantiating my  fears. 

Mr.  Hoover  reported: 

In  one  convention  discussion,  for  example. 
It  was  stated  that  as  a  reeult  of  the  Khru- 
shchev visit  the  American  people  have  open 
minds  toward  socialism  Hence,  the  party 
must  learn  how  to  get  socialism  across  to 
the  people  and  break  down  misconceptions 
about  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Hoover  asserted: 

To  party  leaders.  Khrushchev's  presence  In 
this  country  has  eased  the  way  for  party 
activities. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  hapi^eningr  is 
exactly  what  I  warned  against  last  sum- 
mer. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Hoover's  statements  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  so  that  it  \^'fll  re- 
ceive the  attention  and  widespread  dis- 
tribution it  deserves. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement    by    J,    Edgar    Hoover.    Director, 

F'EDERAL  BtTlEAU  OF  IN-VESTIGATION  ,  CON- 
CERNING THE  17th  National  Convention. 
Communist  Party  U.S.A.,  Deckmbeb  10-13, 
1»69 

Profaning  the  very  meaning  and  spirit  of 
the  "Star -Spangled  Banner"  by  opening  its 
sinister  conclave  with  our  national  anthem, 
the  Communist  Party,  XJSJl.,  convened  Its 
17th  national  convention  on  Decemb^'  10, 
1959,  in  a  hotel  In  New  Yof^  City's  Harlem 
section.  Four  days  later,  the  aame  300  dele- 
gates,     representing      cither      OominunUts 
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throughout  our  Nation.  adJouriMd  In  a  state 
of  Jubilance. 

And  well  thej  might  feel  In  high  spirits — 
because  Conununl«t  Party,  U^JL.  emerged 
from  thia  convention  more  powerful,  more 
unified,  and  even  more  of  a  menace  to  our 
Republic. 

Without  question,  the  most  signal  achieve- 
ment waa  the  welding  of  the  Conununlst 
Party.  UjS_A.,  into  a  solidly  unified,  aggres- 
sive force  behind  the  militant,  devious,  and 
ruthless  leadership  of  Gus  Hall,  exconvlct 
and  avowed  archenemy  of  the  American  way 
of  life. 

Hall  was  elected  general  secretary  of  the 
p«u1;y  at  the  convention,  and  there  Is  virtual 
unanimous  agreement  among  party  powers 
and  rank  and  flle  that  he  la  the  No.  l  man  In 
the  party.  As  such,  he  now  spearheads  as 
powerful  a  group  of  dissidents  and  fanatic 
democracy  haters  as  America  has  seldom 
seen  within  Its  shores  during  peacetime. 

The  Communist  conspiracy  In  Amerlai  to- 
day is  led  by  a  man  who  has  openly  boasted 
UmU  he  was  willing  to  taJLe  up  arms  and 
fight  to  overthrow  our  form  of  government. 
Hall  waa  convicted  in  Mixineapolis,  Minn,,  in 
1934  In  connection  with  a  riot  there  when  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Young  Communist 
League.  During  his  trial  he  testified  as 
follows: 

'Question.  But  you  would  prefer  the  Rus- 
sian— you  would  prefer  to  oe  in  Russia:" 

"Answer.  I  prefer  American  with  a  Soviet 
government. 

"Question.  And    you   are    willing   to   fight 
and  overthrow  this  Government? 
"Answer.  Absolutely. 

"Qiiestion.  And  you  are  willing  to  take  up 
arms  and  overthrow  the  constituted  authori- 
Ues? 

"Answer.  When  the  time  comes,  Tes.'  "* 
As  a  hot-blooded  young  Communist  In  the 
late  1990"B,  Hall  waa  arrested  in  Ohio  and 
charged  with  the  possession  and  use  of  cx- 
pioslves.  He  subsequently  pletided  guilty  to 
a  lesser  charge  of  malicious  destruction  of 
property  and  was  fined  $500. 

The  election  of  the  fiery  Hall  to  lead  a 
•trongly  knit  Communist  Party  which  has 
and  always  will  have  as  Its  chief  objective 
the  communizing  erf  America  should  cer- 
tainly shake  even  the  most  apathetic  Amer- 
ican from  his  lethargy,  especially  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  this  hardened  Com- 
munist's own  statements.  During  radio  and 
television  interviews  at  the  convention.  Hall 
gladly  stated  that  the  .American  public  "der- 
Inltely"  has  underestimated  the  size  and 
Influence  of  the  Communist  Party,  U3A. 
He  added  that  the  Communists  In  this  coun- 
try should  make  eren  greater  strides  toward 
Increasing  Its  already  growing  number  of 
members.  He  boasted  that  the  party  "Is 
growing  In  Industry  and  youth"  due  mainly 
to  the  change  In  political  climate. 

Aasuredly.  there  la  a  significant  lesson  for 
every  American  In  this  display  of  machina- 
tlona,  propaganda,  and  opportunism  which  is 
oommuniam  Itself  at  work  within  our  bor- 
ders. The  17th  national  convention  of  the 
Oommunlst  Party.  U.3-A..  was  a  revealing 
4-day  miniature  prerue  of  what  ma  Nation 
would  become  if  those  who  aspire  to  be- 
ooooe  co>nml—r»  of  a  Sorlet  America  should 
ever  fulfill  their  erll  ambitions.  It  is  appar- 
ent that,  more  than  ever  before,  each  Ameri- 
can must  maintain  vlgUant  watchfulness 
toward  thla  Trojan  horse  In  our  midst. 

The  17th  national  convention  Is  being 
balled  by  the  Communlsta  themselves  as  a 
great  milestone  to  the  party's  history  In  the 
United  States, 

Theae  galna.  reoognlaed  aa  formidable  ones, 
are  regarded  by  the  party  faithful  as  their 
chief  acoompIlahmentB : 

1.  Promotion  of  Oua  Hall,  strongly  pro- 
BuflBlan  and  an  energetic,  aggreesiTe  leader, 
to  the  No.  1  position  in  the  party; 

S.  Uniting  the  membership  soUdly  behind 
the   newly   elected    leadership,    making    the 


party  a  hard-hitting,  mobile  weapon  against 
the  free  American  Government; 

3.  Exploiting  the  current  International  px>- 
llUcal  climate  In  an  effort  to  make  Russian 
policies  more  acceptable  to  American  pub- 
lic opinion.  This  Involves  an  attempt  to  ex- 
ploit Soviet  Premier  Nlklta  S.  Khrushchev's 
visit  to  the  United  States  as  a  means  of  fur- 
thering its  own  schemes  for  bringing  about  a 
Soviet  America; 

4.  Implemented  a  number  of  concrete  pro- 
grams  aimed  at  increasing  party  membership 
and  party  influence  In  America.  Such  pro- 
grams include  increased  emphasis  on  party 
recruiting,  training  of  leaders,  collection  of 
funds,  stepping  up  of  party  propaganda,  ai.d 
Infiltration  efforts  Into  non-Comnnunist  or- 
ganizations such  as  labor  unions.  Negro 
groups,  national  minorities,  etc. 

The  newly  elected  "boss"  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  USA.  Gus  Hall,  vaulted  V^  the 
top  poet  of  the  party  through  a  cnmhtnatlon 
of  fortultoTis  clrcum.stances  «wid  artf\jl  plot- 
ting He  ha.s  long  been  dtsgruntlfd  at  what 
he  believed  to  be  soft.  Ineffectual  leadership 
In  the  party,  but  his  ambition.s  have  been 
hidden  by  the  shadow  of  Eugene  Dennis, 
national  chalrmiin  and  prevlouijly  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  the  party  As  the  date  of 
the  converitlon  approached.  Dennis  .still  was 
top  man  In  the  party,  althoiieh  there  was 
Indication  that  Hall  had  nurtured  a  "dump 
Dennis"  campaign  to  the  point  where  Dennis' 
position  was  Indeed  a  tenuou.s  one.  Then 
came  the  news  that  Dennis  would  be  unable 
to  attend  the  convention,  that  he  had  suf- 
fered a  slight  str'ike,  and  that  some"f.p  else 
would  have  to  give  the  keynote  adflrene. 

The  scheming,  opp<irT\inlstlc  Hall  rn«e  to 
the  occa-nlon  and  delivered  the  sddretis  He 
saw  his  ambition  start  to  crystalltee  Today 
he  is  communism's  champion  In  the  United 
States — a  powerful,  deceitful,  danger  jus  foe 
of  Americanism. 

What  sort  of  a  man  Is  Gus  Hall?  We  tn 
the  FBI  know  h'.nn  as  a  fanatlr-al  pmc'in  nfr 
of  Karl  Marx'  ten*^  that  "the  end  justifies 
the  means";  a  coldly  calculating  Communist 
connlver  who  changes  tactics  as  easily  as  he 
changed  his  name  many  years  ago  He  was 
bom  Arvo  Halberg  In  1910  at  Virginia.  Minn  , 
the  son  of  Matt  aj::id  Susanna  Halberg.  both 
of  whom  later  became  charter  memb^TTi  of 
the  Communl.st  Party.  As  a  result  of  his 
early  background  of  having  been  bom  U.Vi 
communism,  many  of  his  followers  regard 
him  as  I!t.erally  a  man  of  d^vtlny  who  can 
breathe  new  life  Into  the  party. 

HaU  joined  the  party  In  1927  and  went  to 
Russia  In  1931  to  attend  the  Lenin  School 
where  students  were  taught,  among  other 
things,  sabotage  and  euerrlila  warfare  tech- 
niques After  rettimmg  to  thlB  country  In 
1933.  he  became  active  In  the  Young  Com- 
m-unlst  League  aa  an  organizer  and  In  li*38 
entered  into  full-time  party  wDrk  as  a  sec- 
tion organiser  As  a  Russian -taught 
disciple  of  Lenlnistic  communism.  Hall 
worked  hard  and  roee  swiftly  mto 
positions  of  Increasing  power.  He  was 
elected  t-i  the  party's  naUonai  cotnmittee  in 
1945  and  became  a  national  board  member 
in  1SH7.  In  iS*60.  he  waa  appointed  national 
secretary,  a  move  necessitated  by  the  Im- 
prisonment of  Bugene  Dennis,  who  waa  then 
general  secretary  and  who  was  found  guilty 
of  corLsplrtng  to  violate  the  Smith  Act  of 
1940. 

Then,  faced  with  confinement  hlm.sflf 
after  being  convicted  for  violation  of  'he 
same  act,  Hall  Jumped  §20  000  bond  and  be- 
came a  fugitive.  He  dyed  his  blond  hair 
eyeteowB.  and  eyeia^>hes  dark  brown.  ahaveU 
off  his  miiatache.  and  shed  40  pounds  in  an 
unaiicceaaful  effort  to  evade  apprehension. 
Arrested  by  the  PBI  in  195'.  HaU  was  sen- 
tenced to  3  years  for  contempt  of  court, 
malrtng  a  total  of  8  years  when  added  to  the 
B-year  sentence  imposed  for  conspiracy  to 
violate  the  Smith  Act. 


Conditionally  released  froni  prison  In 
March  1957.  Hall,  after  his  probationary 
perlixl  ended  on  April  5,  1959,  Immediately 
resumed  his  nefarious  aim  of  infecting 
America  with  communism. 

This,  then  is  the  man — exconvlct.  propa- 
gandist.  unabashed  emissary  of  evil,  and 
rabid  advocate  of  a  Soviet  United  States 

Behind  this  M'jscow-trained,  utterly  ruth- 
li  .ia  Communist  leader,  the  17th  national 
convention  f  irmulated  an  organizational 
apparatus  designed  to  make  the  C<jmmunist 
P  iriy  a  hard -striking  power  against  Ameri- 
can society.  A  6<)-member  national  commit- 
tee waa  estfibUshed  with  such  veteran  and 
h.ardened  party  leaders  as  Elizabeth  Ourley 
Flynn.  James  Jackson,  Hyman  Lunier.  Arnold 
Samuel  Johnson,  and  Irving  Potash.  Thia 
national  committee  la  theoretically  the  gov- 
erning body  (.f  the  party  between  conven- 
Uons,  but  actual  policy  is  made  by  the  sniAll 
ruling  clique. 

Thla  small  clique  conaists  of  the  party's 
naUonal  officers  dh.  .ugh  a  national  execu- 
tive committee  Is  later  to  be  est^biiaiiedt 
who  were  e;ect*?d  after  the  coavenUon  by  tlie 
national  coiuniii'ee  The  naUonal  ofllcers 
are  William  X  Foster,  chalrnaan  emeritus. 
Eugene  Dennis.  naUonai  chiarnuin,  Claude 
Llghtfoot.  vice  chairman;  Klizabeth  Gurley 
Flynn,  vice  chairman;  Benjamin  J.  Davis. 
naUonal  secretary,  Gus  Hall,  general  secre- 
tary, Hyman  l.umer,  rmtional  education 
secretary:  James  Jack^son,  naUonai  secretary 
for  the  South. 

A  five-man  secretariat,  consisting  of  Den- 
nis, Hall,  Diivls,  Lumer,  and  Jackson,  will  be 
the  day-to-day  operaUng  authority  of  the 
party 

Although  the  positions  of  national  chair- 
man, national  secretary,  and  general  secre- 
tary theoretically  are  of  eq-oal  importance. 
Hall  Is  Indisputably  the  new  party  chief. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Joseph  Stalin 
ouce  bore  the  title  of  general  secretary  of  the 
Russian  Communist  Party — a  poeltlon  from 
which  he  became  dictator  of  all  cmmunlsm. 

Two  Important  conclusloris  can  be  drawn 
from  the  national  convenUon's  leadership 
decisions: 

(1)  The  party  will  remain  !n  the  niture— 
aa  It  has  been  In  the  past — an  obedient  slave 
of  Moscow :  No  new  personalities  were 
brought  Into  the  p^irty's  top  leadership. 
Rather,  leadership  Is  today  exercised  by  the 
same  corps  of  hardf^ned,  disciplined,  veteran 
Communists  who  feel  that  Mnerow  repre- 
sents the  final  goal  of  all  of  mankinds  hopes. 
So-cailed  rlghtwing  CommunL^ts  are  not  rep- 
resented. They  have  either  T?)luntarlly  re- 
signed In  complete  dlsllla-ilonment  or  been 
coldbloodedly  purged  These  rlghtwlngers 
believed  that  the  party  In  America  should 
have  some  choice  In  Its  tactics  of  operation, 
not  be  completely  bound  by  M^tscow.  This 
slight  deviation  cout  them  dearly  Commu- 
nists should  know  there  Is  only  one  road — 
that  defined  exclu.'iiveiy  bv  Moscow 

Prixif  of  the  growing  monoilthic  unity  of 
the  party  Is  furtlier  shown  in  the  changes 
made  In  the  party's  constitution  by  tlie  con- 
vfntlon.  Theae  changes  ehmlnated  features 
stemming  frrwn  the  pr«-vkoua  convention 
which  allowed  greater  freedom  to  local  parly 
unite.  The  1966  ciiangea  eliminated  these 
rights  and  centraiused  control  In  naUonal 
headquarters  They  are  in  full  accord  with 
the  .historic  Communist  principle  of  demo- 
cratic centralism  which  asserts  that  once  a 
decision  has  been  made  in  the  party  it  most 
be  carried   out   without  dissent. 

(2)  The  elimination  of  factloiiallsm.  mak- 
ing the  partv  a  mtre  ujoified  and  more  com- 
pact organisation :  Especially  since  the 
death  at  Stall n.  tne  party  has  experienced 
facU>>nai  disputes.  These  "factionaliats" 
have  now  r>een  liquidated  or  driven  to  cover. 
This  was  the  theme  of  Gus  Hall's  summary 
remarks  Just  before  the  end  of  tlM  conven- 
tion Speaking  with  gu-sto,  this  new  C-om- 
munist   commissar   declared   that  "we"  now 
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have  one  policy,  one  line,  and  one  direction. 
Interpreting  the  convention.  Hall  stated  It 
gave  a  mar  date  to  the  leadership  to  com- 
pletely destixiy  and  burn  out  all  elements  of 
factionalism  and  that  the  leadership  must 
carry  out  the  mandate.  Hence.  In  his  words, 
the  party  amnol  permit  factionalism. 

So.  in  thii  days  ahead,  we  can  expect  an 
ever-increasing  emphasis  on  party  discipline, 
with  all  disfldents  being  eliminated.  This  is 
truly  In  the  tradition  of  international  com- 
munism which  has  no  place  for  free  speech 
and  free  thought. 

Every  action  of  the  convention  was  de- 
signed to  mfike  the  party  a  hard-hitting,  ver- 
satile, and  mobile  weapon  of  attack  against 
our  form  of  government. 

Why  is  t.^ie  party  so  optimistic  for  the 
future?  Why  were  Gus  Hall  and  other 
Communlstt  almost  gleeful  In  speaking  of 
Communist  possibilities  In  the  days  ahead? 

The  answer  comes  from  the  convention 
proceedings — an  answer  which,  like  a  thread. 
runs  through  all  the  remarks,  actions,  and 
hopes  of  the  leadership.  It  Is:  that  the 
recent  visit  of  Premier  Khrushchev  to  the 
United  Stat'is  has  done  much  to  create  an 
atmosphere  favorable  to  communism  among 
Americans  In  one  convention  discussion. 
for  example.  It  was  stated  that  as  the  result 
of  the  KhrtuJichev  visit  the  American  people 
have  open  minds  toward  socialism.  Hence, 
the  party  m.ust  learn  how  to  get  socialism 
across  to  the  people  and  break  down  mis- 
conceptions about  the  Soviet  Union. 

To  party  leaders,  Khrushchev's  presence 
In  this  country  has  eased  the  way  for  party 
activities.  The  Communists  see  the  possi- 
bility of  gaining  still  more  infiuence  in  Amer- 
ican society.  Gus  HaU,  In  his  keynote  speech 
on  the  convention's  first  day.  was  most  sensi- 
tive to  this  point.     He  staled : 

"The  central  question  of  this  convention 
ia:  What  la  the  role  of  the  party  In  this 
entirely  new  situation?  How  can  It  now 
move  out  Into  the  broad  stream  of  the  peo- 
ple's movement?  Row  can  It  break  the  bonds 
of  Its  Isolation  and  become  more  and  more 
effectively  a  factor  In  the  life  of  our  Nation?" 

He  than  wont  on : 

"Ws  want  to  participate  in.  organize,  and 
lead  the  broadest  of  united  front  move- 
ments— on  every  level — In  a  thousand  ways. 
In  10000  places,  on  100,000  Issues — If  possi- 
ble, with  180  million  people  " 

Note  the  scope  of  Communist  hopes — 180 
million  people  or  the  entire  United  States. 
The  buoyant  optimism  of  the  party  is  geared 
to  plans  to  take  advantage  of  an  interna- 
tional climate  which.  In  their  eyes,  is  aiding 
their  work.  Americans  can  look  forward  to 
a  period  of  renewed  party  agitation  In  all 
fields — always  hoping  to  Increase  party 
strength  and  Influence.  The  Communists 
will  endeavor  to  gam  allies  wherever  they 
can  be  found,  creating  fronts,  launching  in- 
filtration programs,  participating  in  all 
phases  of  American  life. 

This  new  hope  program  of  communism  In 
the  United  States  Is  geared  to  concrete  pro- 
grams both  (1)  building  up  the  party  appa- 
ratus Itself,  and  (2)  increasing  party  Influ- 
ence In  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Party  leaders  realize  that  a  strong  p.-wty 
organization  is  absolutely  ne\es8ary  to  a  suc- 
cessful agitation  program.  The  convention 
adopted  a  number  of  programs  to  strengthen 
the  Internal  operational  structure  of  the 
party. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  callln?  for  the 
Immediate  launching  of  an  Intensive  mem- 
bership drive  to  run  to  May  1,  1960.  aimed  at 
Increasing  membership  by  10  percent.  This 
resolution  outlined  a  program  which  calls 
for  each  party  dlsUict  to  advise  the  national 
office  by  the  end  of  January  1960,  aa  to  its 
specific  plans  for  recruitment  Tr  show  the 
urgency  of  this  ta.sk.  the  resolution  asserted 
that  each  national  committee  member  mtist 
adopt  a  personal  quota  of  new  recruits.  In 
addition,  each  Communist  Party  club  must 
adopt  a  quota.     Moreover,  each  national  of- 


ficer will  be  designated  to  a  specific  district 
to  aid  In  this  nationwide  recruitment 
program. 

The  training  of  party  members  also  must 
be  stepped  up.  This  will  mean  more  party 
schools.  In  the  Communist  Party,  education 
(really  meaning  Indocuination  i  is  of  vital 
importance.  Every  member  must  be  deeply 
imbued  with  the  principles  ol  Marx.  Engels. 
and  Lenin. 

The  convention  also  adopted  reports  about 
the  status  of  the  Worker,  the  partv  s  weekly 
publication.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
Worker  was  the  llfeblood  of  the  parly  and 
that  strengthening  this  paper  must  be  one 
of  the  party's  chief  alms.  The  Worker  does 
much  to  guide  members,  giving  them  the 
latest  twists  of  the  party  line.  Circulation 
of  the  Worker  Is  now  approximately  14,000, 
and  the  party  wants  it  to  be  Increased  to 
25,000  in  1980.  The  convention  also  accepted 
a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  Dally 
Worker,  which  was  discontinued  in  1958,  be 
relnstltuted  In  the  shortest  possible  time  but 
preferably  prior  to  the  1960  national  elec- 
tions in  the  United  States.  To  the  party,  the 
Communist  press  represents  one  of  Its  most 
effective  methods  of  propaganda.  In  addi- 
tion. It  was  recommended  that  the  new  na- 
tional committee  should  set  a  date  for  the 
next  fund  drive,  probably  from  January  13. 
1960,  to  May  1.  1960  (The  date  of  January 
13  was  selected  as  on  this  date  In  1958  the 
Dally  Worker   was   discontinued  > 

Hence,  the  convention  h.ia  given  new  guid- 
ance and  enthusiasm  to  the  party's  recruit- 
ing, indoctrination,  and  propaganda  cam- 
paigns. As  one  of  the  speakers  stated,  this 
was  a  convention  to  build  the  Communist 
Party,  U.SA. 

COMBTtTNlST   PAKTT.   U.S.A.,   POIXOWS  LENIN 

Virtually  every  move  taken  at  the  17th 
National  Convention  of  the  Communist 
Party.  U.S-A..  has  Its  roots  In  the  teachings 
of  the  early  gods  of  communism.  In  1902, 
Lenin  wrote: 

"We  must  go  among  all  classes  of  the  peo- 
ple as  theorctlclant.  as  propagandists,  aa  agi- 
tators, and  as  organizers.  The  principal 
thing,  of  course,  ts  propaganda  and  agitation 
among  all  strata  of  the  people." 

In  1920,  Lenin  was  even  more  explicit 
regarding  the  manner  In  which  the  seed  of 
communism  was  to  be  planted  In  fertile 
areas    of    unrest,    dissension,    and   strife: 

"Every  sacrifice  must  be  made,  the  great- 
est obstacles  must  be  overcome.  In  order  to 
carry  on  agitation  and  propaganda  system- 
atically, perseveringly,  persistently,  and 
patiently,  precisely  In  those  institutions, 
societies,  and  associations — even  the  most 
reactionary— to  which  proletarian  or  semi- 
proletarian  masses  belong." 

Naive.  Indeed,  Is  the  minority,  class,  or 
dissatisfied  group  which  lets  Its  banner  pass 
Into  the  hands  of  the  Communists,  for  this 
banner  will  be  held  alolt  by  the  Fleds  only 
so  long  aa  It  serves  the  purpose  of  expedit- 
ing the  Communist  objective  of  donUnation 
over  all  classes. 

YOUTH 

If  for  a  moment  any  American  considers 
the  Communists  to  be  blind  to  opportunity, 
let  him  consider  this  vile  tactic  which  came 
out  of  the  17th  national  convention: 

It  Is  obvious  t<::'  the  Communists  that.  If 
Its  party  Is  tn  survive.  It  must  attract  the 
youth  of  this  Nation  Aa  newspapers  and 
other  media  reveal  almost  dally,  many  of 
America's  Juveniles  are  In  a  state  of  up- 
heaval— adult  authority  and  morality  have 
been  spurned  to  the  point  where  Juvenile 
arrests  In  this  country  In  1958  Increased  8 
percent  over  the  preceding  year. 

Dunne  the  convention,  an  Illinois  Commu- 
nist took  note  of  the  Juvenile  delinquency 
situation  and  proposed  that  if  we  provide 
them  with  a  place  to  go  and  with  activities 
they  will  not  be  so  delinquent;  we  can  move 
them  in  a  positive  direction. 


What  can  be  more  despicable  or  dangerous 
to  our  democracy  than  thlf  sort  of  Red  Pled 
Piper  trickery? 

NKGROES 

Another  of  the  major  alms  of  the  17th  na- 
tional convention  was  to  reemphasize  the 
recruitment  of  Negroes  into  the  Oommunlst 
Party  by  reembeiUshlng  the  same  old 
hackneyed  phrases  alleging  that  the  Com,- 
munlst  Party  is  the  savior  of  the  Negro  It 
is  no  secret  that  one  of  the  bitterest  dis- 
appointments of  communistic  efl.irts  in  this 
Nation  has  been  their  failure  to  lure  our 
Negro  citizens  into  the  party  Despite  every 
type  of  propneanda  boomed  at  our  Nation's 
Negro  citizens  they  have  never  succumbed  to 
the  party's  saccharine  promises  of  a  Com- 
munist Utopia.  This  generation  and  genera- 
tions tci  come  for  many  years  owe  a  tremen- 
dous debt  to  our  Negro  citizens  who  have 
consistently  refused  to  surrender  their  free- 
doms for  the  t3rranny  of  communism 

Behind  the  Communists'  scheme  of  re- 
cruiting Negroes  ts  deceit  as  there  is  In  everv 
one  of  their  designs.  The  Reds  are  not  so 
Interested  In  the  Negro  as  they  are  in  using 
him  to  further  Communist  goals  Tl.is  is 
clearly  shown  by  Instructions  issued  by  the 
Conununlst  Party,  U.S.A.,  to  Its  members  as 
early  as  1925: 

"The  aim  of  our  party  in  our  work  among 
the  Negro  masses  is  to  create  a  powerful 
proletarian  movement  which  will  fight  and 
lead  the  struggle  of  the  Negro  race  against 
exploitation  and  oppre.sslon  In  every  form 
and  which  will  be  a  militant  part  of  the 
revolutionary  movement  of  the  whole  Amer- 
ican working  class  to  strenc'hen  the  Ameri- 
can revolutionary  movement  by  bringing 
Into  It  the  •  •  •  Negro  workers  and  farmers 
In  the  United  States  to  broaden  the  strug- 
gles of  the  American  Neero  workers  and 
farmers,  connect  them  wnth  the  struggles 
of  the  national  minorities  and  colonial  peo- 
ples of  all  the  world  t-.nd  thereby  further 
the  cau.se  of  the  world  revolution  and  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat." 

The  Negro  resolution  adopted  by  the  con- 
vention discarded  the  party's  historic  posi- 
tion advocating  self-determination,  mean- 
ing that  Neeroes  should  be  given  the  right  to 
form  a  separate  nation  in  the  Southern 
States.  Stalm  had  defined  "self -determina- 
tion" in  these  words: 

"The  right  of  the  oppressed  p>eoples  of  the 
dependent  countries  and  colonies  to  com- 
plete secession,  as  tlie  right  of  nations  to  in- 
dependent existence  as  states  " 

The  1959  convention  resolution  hence  rep- 
resents a  party  admission  that  Its  position 
concerning  Negroes  Is  bankrupt.  Time  Itself 
has  shown  that  the  party  is  not  Interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  Negro,  but  only  in 
using  him  as  a  tool  to  advance  party  inter- 
ests. 

OTHER    MINORrriES 

During  the  17th  national  convention, 
much  was  made  of  the  party's  responsibility 
of  championing  the  causes  of  such  groups 
In  the  United  States  as  the  Mexicans.  Jap- 
anese-Americans. Puerto  Ricans.  and  a  rela- 
tively new  target,  the  American  Indian. 
Again,  such  pseudo  concern  by  the  party  is 
readily  made  apparent  by  Its  history  of  ex- 
ploiting any  area  of  unrest. 

As  early  as  1921.  the  Corrununist  Interna- 
tional laid  down  the  following  rule  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  foreign  Communist  Parties  af- 
filiated with  the  Comintern : 

"In  countries  whose  population  contains 
national  minorities.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
party  to  devote  the  necessary  attention  to 
propaganda  and  agitation  among  the  prole- 
tarian strata  of  these  minorities." 

The  choice  of  the  words  "propaganda"  and 
"agitation"  belies  any  "noble"  motive  which 
those  who  are  easily  beguiled  might  ascribe 
to  the  International  Communist  conspiracy. 

LABOK    rrcioNS 
The    17th    national   convention   reaffirmed 
the   party's   constant    aim   of  attempting   to 
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Infiltrate  and  dominate  labor  iinlonit  to  t\irn 
them  into  a  tool  for  communism — to  make 
tHem  recruiting  areas  for  additional  mem- 
bers In  the  Conununlat  movement. 

The  17th  national  convention's  10-page 
draft  resolution  on  trade  union  problems 
contains  the^^  pious  statement  that — "that 
fact  that  Communists  have  no  Interests 
apart  from  those  of  the  entire  working  class 
must  be  brought  home  to  the  American 
workers  again  and  again." 

Actually,  the  party's  bvirnlng  desire  to 
grab  control  of  labor  unions  Is  nothing  more 
than  an  attempt  to  carry  out  one  of  Lenin's 
most  necessary  rules  to  achieve  communism: 

"It  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  withstand  all 
of  this,  to  agree  to  any,  and  every  sacrifice. 
and  even — if  need  be — to  resort  to  all  sorts 
of  devices,  maneuvers,  and  illegal  methods. 
to  evasion,  and  subterfuge.  In  order  to  pene- 
trate into  the  trade  unions,  to  remain  in 
tbem,  and  to  carry  on  Communist  work  in 
them  at  all  costs.  " 

Certainly,  the  Communists'  glittering  gen- 
eralities of  "freeing  the  workingman  "  and 
seciulng  "better  working  conditions"  for 
him  can  never  take  the  place  of  the  free 
bargaining  system  under  our  democracy. 
No  semantic  wlndowdresslng  will  ever  dis- 
guise the  true  objective  of  communism — to 
make  slaves  of  worklngmen. 

The  man  masterminding  the  party's  un- 
scrupulous attempts  at  inflltrating  labor 
unions  Is  Irving  Potash,  national  labor  sec- 
retary. His  sordid  background  indeed  makes 
a  farce  of  the  party's  claim  that  it  has  no 
interests  apart  from  those  of  the  entire  work- 
ing class.  Born  In  Russia  in  1902.  he  has 
an  arrest  record  dating  back  to  1919  for 
criminal  anarchy,  conspiracy  to  influence  and 
Intimidate  witnesses,  conspiracy  to  teach  and 
advocate  the  overthrow  of  the  U  S.  Gov- 
ernment by  force  and  violence,  and  illegal  re- 
entry Into  this  country. 

Potash  has  been  dedicated  to  the  Com- 
munist movement  since  his  early  youth  and 
has  been  described  by  a  party  comrade  as 
"a  guy  who  has  never  betrayed  the  party 
line."  In  1931,  he  placed  his  own  picture 
on  a  passp>ort  issued  to  another  person  and 
utilized  this  passport  to  travel  to  Russia  to 
attend  the  Lenin  School.  Although  Potash 
has  stated  that  he  considers  America  his 
home,  there  Is  no  Indication  he  has  made 
any  efforts  to  obtain  U.S.  citizenship  In  the 
46  years  he  has  called  America  his  home- 
land. He  has.  however,  frequently  and  con- 
sistently Invoked  the  constitutional  priv- 
ileges of  an  American  citizen  when  ques- 
tioned by  various  congressional  committees 
regarding  his  Communist  Party  membership 
and  activities. 

FAAMSRS 

In  considering  what  position  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  USA.  will  take  during  the  1960 
political  campaign,  those  In  attendance  at 
the  17th  national  convention  were  provided 
with  a  document  containing  a  io-polnt  pro- 
gram, which  the  party  would  support  One 
of  these  concerning  farmers  Is  rldlculotis  per 
se  when  examined  In  the  light  of  the  ulti- 
mate aim  of  conununlsm.  E>espite  the  slaves 
In  the  communes  of  Communist  China  and 
the  state-owned  collective  farms  and  farm 
machinery  in  Soviet  Russia,  the  Commu- 
nists in  America  have  the  effrontery  to  in- 
tone sanctimoniously  that  the  Communist 
Party.  nS_A..  will  support  a  program  which 
will  'protect  the  rights  of  the  small  farmers 
to  their  land  and  their  implements" 

What  else  could  such  a  program  be  but 
one  small,  but  expedient,  step  toward  the 
sovletlzatlon  of  American  farmers?  Who 
can  conceive  of  farmers  being  allowed  to 
own  their  farms  and  machinery  In  the  type 
of  society  advocated  by  Communists  whose 
very  name  connotes  a  social  order  in  which 
all  goods  are  held  In  common  by  a  single 
authoritarian  party"* 


POLmCAL     CLXCnOKS 

Communists  know  that  apathy  among 
American  citizens  Ls  the  chink  In  democ- 
racy's armor.  One  of  the  speakers  at  the 
17th  national  convention  revealed  the  basic 
Communist  tactic  of  taking  advantage  of 
every  weakness  when  he  urged  members  of 
the  Communist  Party.  DJSJV..  to  move  in  the 
primaries  since  00  percent  of  the  Congress- 
men are  elected  at  the  primaries. 

The  convention  heard  a  report  of  a  flve- 
man  cocnmittee  which  had  made  a  study  of 
what  the  party  could  do  Ln  the  1960  elec- 
tions. It  advocated,  among  other  things, 
influencing  both  major  political  parties. 
Also,  It  recommended  that  the  party  attempt 
to  exploit  labor  and  Negro  groups  to  wield 
independent  political  influence  This  report 
was  adopted   by  the  convention. 

EBT-r  \TION 

The  Communist  Party  remains  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  American  college  student. 
At  a  press  conference.  Gus  Hall  was  aiiked 
if  the  party  had  made  any  Inroads  among 
college  students  He  replied  that  the  party 
had  made  ^alri.s  in  this  fleld,  ad'ling  that 
there  has  been  a  change  in  the  thinking  of 
college  students  toward  nonconformity. 
Hall  added  that  he  based  this  comment  on 
the  fact  that  a  number  of  requests  have 
been   received   from   colleges   for  speakers. 

INTERN.\TIONAL   RELATIONS 

As  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  USA  .  is  a  part  of  the  interna- 
tional Communist  conspiracy,  the  convention 
received  £;reetlns;s  from  50  Communist  Par- 
ties in  foreign  countries.  Most  pri'ijiinent, 
of  course,  were  the  messages  received  from 
•,he  Communist  Parties  in  Russia  and  China. 

A  motion  adopted  by  the  convention  re- 
flects another  area  of  growing  Communist 
concern  This  motion  Instructed  the  new 
national  committee  to  create  a  subcommittee 
on  Latin  American  affairs.  Another  motion 
called  for  an  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the 
American  people  to  give  support  to  the  "rev- 
olutionary" movement  developing  In  Latin 
America 

In  the  days  ahead,  the  party  can  be  ex- 
pected to  give  Increasing  emphasis  to  Latin 
American  matters  Joseph  North,  foreign  af- 
fairs editor  of  the  Worker,  gave  a  report  to 
the  convention  on  Castro  and  the  Cuban 
situation  He  praised  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  by  the  Cuban  G<jvernment  and 
said  that  the  agrarian  land  reform  has  made 
the  farmers  more  prrjsperous  than  they  were 
before  the  revolution 

Juan  Santos  Rivera,  president  of  the  C<^m- 
munlst  Party  of  P^jert^i  Rico,  addressed  the 
convention.  He  extended  his  best  wishes  for 
success  to  the  Communist  Party.  U  S  A.  The 
party  was  most  enthusiastic  over  Rivera's  ap- 
pearance. 

COMMUNISM   AND  THE  PUSS 

One  of  the  paradoxes  at  the  convention 
was  the  fact  the  convention  was  closed  to  the 
press,  this  in  spite  of  the  party's  old.  old 
theme  that  the  Communist  Party  flghts  for 
freedom  When  queried  by  a  reporter  as  to 
why  the  convention  was  not  open  to  the  press. 
Hall  blithely  stated  that  the  party  has  re- 
ceived unfavorable  treatment  from  the  press 
in  the  past  and  also  because  there  were  dele- 
gates In  attendance  who  might  lose  their 
Jobs  if  their  Identities  became  known  Of 
course,  the  real  reason  the  press  was  not  ad- 
mitted was  because  the  party  does  not  dare 
let  its  illegal  aims  ag.ain.st  the  United  States 
become  public  The  exclusion  of  the  press 
Is  a  tacit  admission  that  the  Communist 
Party,  USA.  is  a  clandestine,  far  from  legiti- 
mate organization,  and  that  If  the  free  press 
cannot  praise  conununlsm,  then  there  is  no 
room  at  Communist  conventions  for  the 
press.  His  feelings  regarding  the  purpose  of 
the  press  are  revealing,  too.  as  to  what  pltue 


the   fourth   estate   would    have    In    a   society 
dominated  by  the  Communist  Party. 

However,  veteran  newspapermen  are  not 
easily  fooled,  and  aome  of  Hall's  answers  to 
questions  posed  by  the  reporters  quickly  ex- 
posed him  For  instance.  Hall  was  asked  if 
the  Communist  Party.  VSA.  advocates  the 
violent  overtfu-ow  of  the  U  S.  Government. 
Hall,  convicted  in  Federal  court  for  conspir- 
ing to  do  Just  that^  Hall,  who  once  openly 
testified  that  he  was  willing  to  take  up  arms 
to  bring  about  a  Soviet  America,  blandly 
said  without  hesitation.  "No.  we  have  never 
advrjcated  this." 
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THE  SENATE   DEMOCRATIC  POUCY 
COMMITTEE 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  the 
di-stinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr  M.^.NSFiELD  I .  the  as-si-stant  majority 
leader,  last  week  had  a  colloquy  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark  1.  In  the  course  of  that  colloquy 
some  very  important  information  was 
elicited  from  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
I  should  like  to  follow  that  up.  smce  the 
Senator  from  Montana  is  now  present  on 
the  floor. 

I  refer  to  a  speech  that  was  made  last 
year,  March  9.  in  which  a  colloquy  took 
place  between  the  Senator  from  Montana 
and  myself.  Tlie  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana at  one  point  said  this: 

The  Senator  knows  that  under  the  law 
there  are  only  seven  members  on  the  policy 
committee  if  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
wants  to  have  that  committee  expanded.  I 
suggest  he  introduce  a  measure  to  that 
effect  I  as.sure  him  It  will  be  given  the  m^ist 
earnest  and  serious  consideration.  .At  the 
present  time  the  committee  is  stymied  as  to 
the  number  of  its  members  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  I  am  merely  a  flle  closer.  I  am 
an  ex  officio  member. 

It  i.s  my  understandinK  and  T  hope  the 
.Senator  from  Montana  will  correct  me  if 
the  situation  Is  now  different. 

While  other  members  of  the  committee 
may  be  ex  officio  members,  who  are  not 
amonK  the  seven  referred  to  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana,  they  have  a  vote,  and 
they  have  the  same  powers  as  the  regular 
members  of  the  policy  committee;  there 
IS  no  diflerence  except  that  they  were 
appointed  at  a  later  date.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  the 
Senat<^)r  from  Wisconsin  Ls  correct. 
Under  the  law  there  are  only  seven 
members  of  the  policy  committee,  and 
that,  includes  the  leader,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Johnson i. 
However,  beginninf?  with  Senator  Bark- 
ley,  the  secretary  of  the  majority  at  the 
present  time,  the  position  being  held  by 
the  distinRULshed  .-senior  Senator  from 
Mi.ssouri  (Mr  Hennings],  and  the  whip 
or  assistant  leader,  the  position  held  by 
me,  were  added  as  ex  oEBcio  members, 
and  thai  has  been  the  situation  down  to 
the  present  time 

The  majority  lesider.  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  I  Mr  Johnson  I.  instead 
of  looking  upon  us  as  ex  officio  members 
who  merely  participate,  has  allowed  us 
every  leeway  he  po.ssibly  could  in  dis- 
cussions and  voting  Last  year  he  ex- 
tended the  membership  still  further  by 
bringinK  into  the  policy  committee  the 
three  members  of  the  calendar  commit- 


tee, the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
HfRTl.  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
BartlettJ,  aJid  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  EngliI,  and  he  has  given 
them  the  same  privileges  a  rejrular  mem- 
ber on  the  committee  has.  So  what  we 
have  in  efTect  at  the  present  time  is  a 
I2-man  committee,  although  under  the 
bw  only  7  are  suppased  to  be  members 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  So  the  fact  '^s  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  Texas,  the  ma- 
jority leader,  has  extended  the  power  of 
votin?  on  Uie  policy  committee  to  five 
additional  members,  who,  according  to 
the  law  as  it  was  passed,  are  not  desig- 
nated as  members  of  the  policy  com- 
mittee.   Is  that  correct '' 

Mr  MANSFIEIX).  Th.it  Ls  true.  In 
the  ca.se  of  two.  he  was  carrying  out  a 
policy  inauRurat^-d  by  the  former  ma- 
jority leader.  Mr.  Barkley.  at  the  time 
the  so-called  policy  committee  was  .set 
up  in  1947;  and.  on  his  own  initiative,  to 
give  a  wider  representation,  I  suppose. 
h«  brought  into  the  p>olicy  committee 
the  three  members  of  the  calendar  com- 
mittee, who  sii  With  us  regularly,  and 
have  for  over  a  year. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  wanted  to  rrin- 
force  that  impression,  as  Uj  whether  the 
members  of  the  calendar  committee  had 
power  to  vote  on  ail  orrasions.  I  think 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana has  made  the  situation  perfectly 
clear.  I  called  the  Library  of  Congress 
on  that  question.  They  checked  with 
the  Democratic  National  Committee.  I 
do  not  know  why  the  Library  should 
have  checked  with  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Commiltfo 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  the  advi- 
sory committee 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Library  re- 
ceived word  that  the  ex  ofHclo  members 
of  the  policy  committee  do  not  vote. 
The  Senator  fi-om  Montana  has  claimed 
that  aspect.  I  am  glad  that  fact  has 
been  made  a  matter  of  public  informa- 
tion. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  the 
Senator  from  Wi.scousin  has  broueht  this 
matter  up.  but  I  thought  It  was  a  matter 
of  public  information.  I  a.'^.-^ure  the  Sen- 
ator that,  so  far  as  the  member.-;  of  the 
calendar  committee  are  concerned,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr  H.art],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  IMr.  Pabtlett], 
and  the  Senator  fiom  California  iMr. 
EncliI,  they  have  a  vote  and  they  know 
they  have  a  vote.  Their  views  are  ask.cd. 
and  they  participate  m  matters  affecting 
proposed  legislation  reported  by  the 
standing  committees  of  the  Senate. 
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THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

,  Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  the 
New  York  Times  has  a  massive  .sense  of 
history  which  is  brilliantly  condeased  in 
a  3-minute  thumbnail  .Mimmapi-  of  the 
news  even,-  morning  in  the  Times'  daily 
ne^s  summary  and  Index.  Yesterday 
morning  the  first  two  news  events  stjin- 
marized  under  the  caption  "National" 
Dear  an  interestm'j  relationship.  I  will 
read  them  without  comment; 

Nattonal 
Hl.s  flngfT  poised  in  the  air  for  emphasis, 
vice  President  Nixon  opened  his  1960  cam- 
paign against  the  I>emocrats  by  challenging 


Senator  John  F  KrNNnrr's  concept  of  the 
Presidency.  In  FloricU  lor  his  first  speaking 
appearance  since  announcing  hU  own  can- 
didacy. Mr.  NntoN  said  the  Senator,  also  a 
declared  candidate,  seemed  to  confuse  presl- 
tial  table  pounding  with  strong  leadership. 
The  Vice  President  defended  the  Elsenhower 
record  and  set  forth  hu  own  list  of  quallUes 
the  next  President  should  have. 

President  Eisenhower  spent  the  entire  day 
out  in  the  fields  in  Georgia  hunUng  elusive 
quail.  Shotgun  bla^^ts  and  Uie  yelping  of 
bird  dogs  set  up  a  commotion,  the  like  of 
which  hnd  .<ica.Te!y  been  known  since  a  hur- 
ricane all  bm  leveled  the  nearbv  town  of 
Albany  in  1940  When  It  was  all'  over,  the 
President  had  bagged  his  legal  liniit  of  12 
birds. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  with 
reference  to  the  remarks  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
MiREl.  discu-ssing  the  Presidency,  and  his 
rtmaiks  about  the  President,  particu- 
larly calling  attention  to  the  weekend 
vacation  he  has  taken,  I  wit^h  to  com- 
ment briefly. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
needs  no  defense  from  me.  Criticism  of 
or  debr.te  about  the  concept  of  the  Presi- 
dency or  the  President's  policies  is  a 
matter  within  the  competence  of  this 
body  and  of  the  American  people.  But 
from  time  to  time  some  Members  rise 
in  this  body  and  comment  on  the  fact 
that  the  President  has  taken  a  week- 
end vacation,  that  he  may  play  golf,  that 
he  may  shoot,  or  that  he  may  hunt.  I 
do  not  derogate  the  charac'u^r  or  the 
qualities  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
but  I  must  say  that  in  my  view  .such 
remarks  are  in  bad  taste  and  whoUv 
uncalled  for. 

E\en  for  a  man  who  has  had  no  sick- 
ness at  any  time,  one  serving  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  one  who  bears 
the  tiemendous  burdens  of  that  Ot!ice, 
deserves  to  have  a  rest  now  and  then! 
even  often,  and  it  is  good  for  the  country. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Stnator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  President,  who 
has  had  u  heai't  attack  and  another  seri- 
ous illnes.'-  and  who  has  come  back  from 
those  illnesses  to  serve  this  country  with 
devotion  to  duty,  deserves  and  has  the 
approbation  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
Whatever  may  be  said,  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  President  is  at  a  peak  of  public  ap- 
proval in  this  country  and  throu.chout 
tlie  world.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  ever  before  en- 
joyed 'Jie  confidence  of  the  people  of  thi.=; 
country  and  of  the  people  of  the  world 
that  President  Eisenhower  enioys. 

I  hesitated  to  give  any  notice  to  such 
comments,  but  I  must  say  that  in  the 
last  2  or  3  years  I  have  heard  these  state- 
ments, and  at  times  they  aflront  me.  not 
.'^unply  because  I  happen  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Pre.sident's  party,  but  it  affronts 
my  sen.se  of  taste.  I  believe  the  people 
of  this  country  are  affronted  also. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  to  finish. 
Tlie  President  of  the  United  Slates 
serves  12  months  a  year,  every  day  of 
the  month.  We  In  the  Conpre.ss  have 
our  vacations,  and  we  take  them  pretty 
often  We  have  recesses,  and  Members 
travel  all  over  the  world,  at  Government 
expense.    I  am  sure  these  Members  work 


hard,  but  they  are  traveling  much  of  the 
tune  on  vacations. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
no  such  vacation.  He  is  working  con- 
stantly. The  decisions  which  he  has  to 
make— which  we  talk  about  but  do  not 
have  to  make— weigh  upon  him  heavily 
and  aCfect  the  NaUon  and  the  world. 

I  wish  to  say  to  my  friend  from  Wis- 
consin and  to  other  members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  for  3  years,  some  of  vou 
have  talked  about  finrnce  and  what 
ought  to  be  done,  defense  and  foreign 
policy  and  what  oucht  to  be  done,  but 
the  chief  result  of  all  their  talk  has  been 
declarations  employing  such  adjectives 
as  "imapinative.  bold,  new  programs." 
Neither  from  their  side  of  the  aisle  in  the 
Senate  nor  from  their  parly  on  the  out- 
.side  h.Tve  they  yet  been  able  to  come  up 
with  any  prou'ram — oiher  than  criticism 
and  critical  remarks — and  you  have  had 
neither  the  support  of  your  ou-n  party 
in  the  Con.?ress  or  the  support  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Aeain  I  say.  I  am  m  favor  of  debate 
upon  all  public  issues.  W"e  have  a  per- 
fect npht  to  debate  the.se  quesiions — not 
only  the  right,  but  the  responsibility. 
But  these  little  personal  rcniarks  are 
tirin?. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yiela? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  since 
the  Senator  commented  on  an  iiLsertion  I 
made  m  the  RtcorD.  I  .^^hould  appreciate 
the  opportunity  of  replying   briefly. 

Tl.e  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  seem  to  me  simply  incredible. 
I  have  never  en>?a£:ed  in  any  personal  at- 
tack on  the  President.  What  I  did  was 
to  read  into  the  Record  a  summary  from 
the  New  York  Times,  which  is  certainly 
a  fair.  dispa.s.sionate.  objective,  and  com- 
petent newspaper. 

R^  publicans  have  become  so  inordi- 
nat^'ly  sensitive  about  the  President  that 
they  cry  out  in  protest  against  any  reci- 
tation of  the  fact.";.  And.  Mr.  President, 
how  could  any  Senator  be  more  precisely 
factual  than  I  have  been.  I  have  simply 
taken  a  factual  ."nummary  from  a  news- 
pap>er  that  is  internationally  known  for 
Its  absolute  fidelity  to  the  facts,  and  I 
have  asked  that  it  be  printed — that  is  all. 
I  read  one  item,  and  then  I  read  the 
item  immediately  following,  and  I  sat 
down.  I  made  no  comment  on  it  what- 
soever. 

The  New  York  Times  pointed  out  that 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
said  the  Eiseniiower  record  was  a  strong 
i-ecord.  and  prmted  right  below  the  fact 
that  the  President  was  quail  shooting.  I 
did  not  draw  any  conclusion  from  that. 
This  was  in  the  New  York  Times,  and  was 
considered  to  be  extremely  newsworthy 
and  pertinent.  I  simply  leave  it  to  the 
American  people  and  to  all  Senators  to 
draw  whatever  conclusions  they  wish  to 
draw  from  it. 


TENDENCY  OF  STAND  OF  CHANCEL- 
LOR   ADENAUER    TO    ENCOURAGE 

MOB  \TOLENCE  IN  GERMANY 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.     Mr.  President,  It 
is  not  my  usual  custom  to  speak  about 
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events  in  other  countries,  but  I  feel  I 
must  speak  out  on  the  issue  of  anti- 
Semitism  In  Germany 

We  all  recall  too  vividly  how  Adolf 
Hitler  rose  to  power  using  anti-Semitism 
as  a  lever  and  then  plunged  Germany 
and  the  entire  world  into  the  grim  holo- 
caust of  senseless  war.  It  is  not  my  pur- 
pose today  to  detail  the  horrows  that 
Hitler  cast  upon  this  planet. 

I  do  desire  to  register  my  concern 
about  the  advice  ChanceUor  Konrad  Ad- 
enauer is  reported  to  have  given  his  peo- 
ple on  the  recent  outbreak  of  anti- 
Semitism.  He  is  reported  by  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  Times  Herald  for 
Sunday,  January  17,  1960.  to  have  said 
In  a  nationwide  TV-radio  speech; 

To  my  a«nnan  fellow  citizens  a«  a  whole 
I  say:  It  you  catch  a  hooligan  anywhere, 
carry  out  the  punishment  on  the  spot  and 
beat  him  up.  That  Is  the  punishment  he 
deaervea. 

I  hope  that,  upon  quiet  deliberation, 
Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer  will  re- 
scind this  advice.  I  am  confident  the 
German  government  has  the  legal  means 
aod  the  lawful  capabilities  to  suppress 
hooligans  of  any  sort  without  Inviting 
mob  action.  Government  should  not  en- 
courage violence. 

Por  a  leader  of  government  to  urge 
his  people  to  take  on  the  role  of  police- 
men, prosecutors,  juries  and  Judges,  is 
to  invite  anarchy — the  complete  break- 
down of  Justice,  with  harm  to  innocent 
people.  This  is  what  the  ruthless  Nazis 
did  in  the  1930's. 

How  well  can  a  mob — or  a  few  emo- 
tional citixens — provide  Justice  on  the 
spot?  The  answer  is  that  they  cannot 
SAd  they  should  not  try  to. 

I  express  the  earnest  hope  that  the 
good  people  of  Germany  wUl  show  the 
world  that  they  respect  the  rights  of 
their  fellow  man.  This  will  require  that 
any  and  all  violations  of  human  decency 
be  handled  in  a  manner  which  gives  the 
accused  a  fair  trial,  presided  over  by 
ofQcisds  of  the  German  Government  and 
its  subsidiaries. 

I  particularly  hope  that  those  German 
citizens  who  are  of  the  Jewish  faith  will 
carefully  abstain  from  taking  the  law 
into  their  own  hands.  Violators  of  the 
law  should  be  promptly  handed  over  to 
the  proper  authorities — not  manhandled. 
There  must  be  government  by  law. 

Only  by  faith  in  lawful  procedures 
will  Germans  escape  a  return  to  the 
pain  road  that  Hitler  led  them  down. 
His  faulty  creed  was  well  set  forth  in 
"Mein  Kampf,"  when  he  said: 

The  very  flrst  essential  for  eucceas  is  a  per- 
petually constant  and  regular  employment 
of  violence. 

The  bombed  ruins  that  still  exist  In 
Germany  challenge  that  advice. 

Germans  must  show  that  law  and 
order  prevail  and  that  violence  will  be 
met  by  the  rule  of  law.  But  beyond 
this  the  German  people  must  show  that 
they  will  not  turn  their  eyes  away  and 
pretend  not  to  see  what  their  eyes  see 
well  or  pretend  not  to  hear  what  their 
ears  hear  plainly.  To  ignore  vicious 
and  debasing  evils  are  to  condone  and — 
yes — to  support  them. 

The  German  nation  must  actively 
demonstrate  a  national  purpose   based 


upon  genuine  respect  for  the  rights  of 
all  E>eople.  No  other  route  will  save  them 
from  the  anarchy  that  breeds  a  Hitler 
and  the  destruction  that  follows  a  Hitler. 
The  well-being  of  Germany  lies  in  show- 
ing unity  to  protect  human  rights  by 
lawful  means.  The  danger  is  discord 
caused  by  disregard  for  man's  inherent 
rights.  I  know  that  the  intentions  of 
Chancellor  Adenauer  are  of  the  best. 
His  motives  are  high  and  pure;  and  yet 
I  fear  it  is  a  basic  mistake  for  a  great 
national  leader  like  Mr.  Adenauer  to 
condone  mob  violence  in  the  slightest 
degree.  Upon  reflection,  he  himself — 
wise  man  that  he  is — may  reach  a 
similar  conclusion 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  article  from 
the  WashinKton  Post  and  Times  Herald 
of  January   17,  1960 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
CARLSON  in  the  chair*.  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 
West  Germans  Told  To  Beat  "Hooligans" — 

ADCTJAUXB    PL.EDGK8    STATE    BACK.U«0    TO    JKWS 

w  TV  Talk 

Bonn,  Jancart  16  — ChanceUor  Konrad 
Adenauer  advised  West  German  citizens  to- 
night to  beat  up  any  antl-Jewl.sh  holUi^ans 
they  And  smearing  walls  with  Nazi  symbols. 

Such  punishment  on  the  spmt  Is  what  the 
hooligans  deserve  for  disgracing  Germany 
and  causing  a  wave  of  hatred  for  Germans 
abroad.  Adenauer  said  in  a  nationwide 
radio- TV  address.  He  told  German  Jews 
they  have  nothing  to  fear  that  he  person- 
ally guaranteed  that  the  power  of  the  Ger- 
m.an  state  stands  behind  them 

Nazism  has  no  rf-^jts  In  West  Gemfiany  and 
Its  Incorrigible  followers  are  few,  Adenauer 
said.  He  pledged  that  the  movement  never 
will  make  a  comebaclE 

The  anti-Semitic  Incidents  have  been 
strongly  condemned  by  the  whole  German 
people,  Adenauer  said 

There  was  a  marked  lapse  across  Germany 
in  the  rash  of  vandalism  that,  breaking  out 
at  a  Cologne  synagogue  Christmas  eve.  has 
spread  to  far  corners  of  the  world  None  has 
been  reported  on  German  soil  for  48  .hours 
Authorities  speculated  that  bitterly  cold 
weather  Ls  keeping  swastlka-smearers 
Indoors. 

Adenauer  told  the  German  people  that 
most  of  the  Incidents,  In  Germany  and  else- 
where, seem  due  to  hooliganism  without 
any  political  background,  but  the  Cologne 
outrage  appears  to  be  of  a  political  nature. 

"To  my  German  fellow  cltljiens  as  a  whole 
1  say.  If  you  catch  a  hooligan  anywhere,  car- 
ry out  the  punishment  on  the  sjsot  and  beat 
him  up.  That  Is  the  punishment  he  de- 
serves. ' 

In  Saarbruecken.  meantime,  a  torchlight 
procession  of  500  people  marched  to  the  site 
of  a  former  Nazi  concentration  camp  to 
protest  the  recent  neo-Nazi  outbursts 
Earlier,  at  a  rally  there,  speakers  urged  that 
German  schoolchildren  be  told  more  of  Nazi 
crimes.  A  French  movie  on  concentration 
camp  atrocities   was  shown. 


THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR   1961 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Presidents  estimate  of  a  budget  sur- 
plus in  excess  of  $4  billion  on  June  30, 
1961,  cannot  be  accepted  or  regarded  &a 
an  accomplished  fact.    From  experience 


I    know    accurate    budget    estimates    18 
months  In  advance  are  extremely  rare. 

A  surplus  was  also  estimated  originally 
for  last  fiscal  year — ended  June  30;  and 
the  Government  closed  the  year  with  a 
deficit  of  $12  5  billion — the  biggest  peace- 
time deficit  in  history  During  the  18- 
month  period  involved  the  Federal  debt 
limit  was  raised  three  timers 

Following  the  recent  state  of  the 
Union  message,  there  are  already  some 
who  are  pianning  to  reduce  taxes,  in- 
crea.se  spending,  and  do  both  in  antici- 
pation of  surplus  which  is  by  no  means 
certain  The  Nation  should  be  warned 
that  this  would  be  fiscal  irresponsibility. 

Flora  the  President  s  statement  it  was 
obvious  that  he  was  relying  on  increased 
revenue — not  expenditure  reduction — to 
produce  the  surplus  he  forecast. 

Revenue  ttitaling  $84  billion  in  the 
coming  year  would  be  an  increase  of  $15  7 
billion  over  collections  last  year,  or  an 
increase  of  23  percent  in  2  years.  Such 
an  increase  would  be  difficult  without 
heavy  inflation  Inflation  of  such  pro- 
portions IS  certain  to  mcrease  Govern- 
ment costs 

If  a  surplus  develops.  I  agree  with  the 
President  that  it  should  be  applied  to  the 
Federal  debt,  which  this  month  reached 
its  ail  time  peak. 

Preliminary  examination  of  the  Fed- 
eral Budget  for  fiscal  year  1961,  begm- 
mng  next  July  1,  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  Congress  today,  shows  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1    Budget  \n  general 

I  In  blltioDsj 
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412 
79  4 


These  estimates  contemplate  8554  million 
from  increased  postal  rates  ( 1  cent  in  Qrst- 
class  and  airmail  rates,  etc  )  and  $140  mil- 
lion In  oUier  charges,  fees,  transfers,  etc.,  re- 
quiring legislation  If  these  changes  are  not 
enacted,  expenditures  and  appropriations 
would  be  Increased  by  1694  million,  and  the 
surplus  would  be  reduced  by  the  same 
am(5unt 

One-half  cent  Increase  In  highway  gas  tax 
Is  prf.;i<>sed,  but  this  Is  without  effect  on 
the  general  fund  The  Bjrrd  amendment 
(pay  as  we  goi    would  control. 

2    Receipts  breakdourn 

[In  billionsi 
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Indlviiliial  IncooM    

$3*5.7 
17  3 

8.8 

$40  3 
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0.  1 

7  0 

$4.1  7 

<'r>ri>orftte  Income . 

23  .S 

Excise 

Uther 

9.  S 
7  3 

Total 

68.3 

78.6 

84  0 

Total  collections  would  be  up  23  percent 
over  1959  and  7  percent  over  this  year.  In- 
dividual Income  tax  collections  would  be  19 
percent  over  1959  and  8  percent  over  this 
year  Corporate  Income  tax  collections  would 
be  35  percent  over  1959  and  6  percent  over 
this  year  Excise  taxes  would  be  13  percent 
over  195?)  and  4  percent  over  this  year. 

The  revenue  eslinnate,  of  course,  contem- 
plates continuation  of  present  excise  and 
corporate  Income  taxe  rates. 
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Expenditure  breakdown 

I  In  billions) 


i9Ae 

IMO 

10^.1 

National  security 

Foreign  ski,  etc 

Domestic-civ  lUan 

$44  I 

«  1 
33  3 

$43  9 

3  9 

34  8 

$4.V8 
4  fi 

Etomestlc-clvlUan  figures  Include  roads 
and  FNMA;  they  are  up  more  than  86  per- 
cent over  the  expt-ndltures  at  the  end  ol 
the  Korean  war 

4.  Interest:  1959 — $7.7  bUllon;  1960 — $9  4 
billion:  1961 — $9  6  billion  Another  t.empo- 
rary  Increase  In  the  Fedt-ral  debt  ceiling  will 
be  requested  for  8ea«on.,i;  excessef; 

6  Unexpended  balances  at  the  stajn  erf 
fiscal  year  1961  will  Ujtal  $718  billion;  $38  5 
billion  obligated  and  $33  3  billion  unobli- 
gated. 1961  expenditures  out  of  prior  year 
authorizations  are  estimated  at  $26.3  billion. 

6.  Notes:  Revenue  proposals  include  con- 
tinuation of  existing  corporate  and  excise 
rates;  equitable  co-op  taxes;  prevention  of 
excessive  depletion  allowances;  revision  of 
taxes  on  gains  from  sale  of  depreciable  per- 
ional  property;  Increase  in  aviation  fuel  tax 
and  transfer  to  general  fund;  repeal  of  In- 
terest rate  celling,   deferral  of  taxes  on  In- 


come derived  from  less-developed  areas 
abroad,  poetponement  of  cuts  In  transporta- 
tion and  telephone  tax  rates  The  item 
veto  is  proposed  Effort  Is  made  to  bring 
foreign  currencies  under  control.  Backdoor 
spending  is  reduced  and  sharply  criticized 
Exteiislon  of  Corporation  Control  Act  Is 
recommended  Transfer  of  forest  and  p\ib- 
Uc  land  highways  to  trust  fund  Is  proposed 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr  Pre.sident, 
an  increase  of  nearly  $1  billion  in 
domestic-civilian  expenditures  i.*;  e^ti- 
mated  in  the  Federal  budget  submitt^'d 
to  Congress  today. 

Including  highways  and  FNMA. 
domestic-civilian  expenditures  in  fl.scal 
year  1961  are  e.stimated  at  $35.7  billion, 
as  compared  with  the  estimate  of  $34  8 
billion  in  the  current  year. 

The  1961  estimate  represents  an  86- 
percent  increase  in  Federal  spendmg, 
outside  of  defense,  atomic  energy,  and 
foreign-aid  categories,  since  the  end 
of  the  Korean  war. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  surplus,  it  will  not 
result  from  expenditure  reduction. 

A  breakdown  showinp  the  increase  in 
domestic-civilian    expenditures    follows; 


Federal  txpendUuret,  fiscal  yeart  l'j5^Sl,  broken  categorically  to  show  national  security 

foreign  aid,  etc.,  and  domettic-citilian 
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Total,  other  than  domestic-dTiUan 
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Lalior  and  wflfarp 

Agriculture  and  ap-lnoltural  resources 

Natural  resourc*^ 

Commerce  and  housing  i.. ...    , 

General  Kovemmexit . 

Interest „ 
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Grand  total  ' 

67.  772      64.  486  I  66.  652 

71.370 

73.543 

H3.  .S40 

82,506 

83,470 

■  J^iiii*-  i«.S4  expenditures  <or  Kokrai  .National  Morteajfc  As.so<iation  and  liiRhways  have  been  dropped  from  the 
Jten(>ral  budcet  and  converted  Into  so-calle-l  trust  fund.-i-F.N.Vl  A  in  1655  and  hiphwaj-s  in  1957.  Commerce  and 
Dou.sinK  flpures  and  affected  total"  a.}>or<-  are  adjusted  to  inrludp  these  flf ures  throughout  for  complete  and  accurate 
coni(>arlson  over  the  period  For  ihL'  reikv.n  the  President's  budget  shows  total  expenditures  estin)ftl^-<l  m  I7y  S 
billion  for  Oscal  year  1961  and  tlie  aU.ve  taMe  shows 383.5  billion.  The  $3,664  million  Jiflerence  i*  eutirily  in  F.NMA 
and  highway  eipendlturea— ISOO  milUon  for  FNMA  and  $2,854  mUllon  for  highwaj-s. 


ANNOL^'CED  RETIREMENT  OF 
SENATOR  THEODORE  FRANCIS 
GREEN.  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr  President,  in  the 
week  since  my  beloved  colleague.  Senator 
THEODORi:  Francis  Green,  of  Rhode 
Island,  announced  his  decision  not  to  be 
a  candidate  for  reelection,  the  flood  of 
praise  for  thLs  statesman's  contribution 
to  our  times  has  been  a  refreshing  chap- 
ter in  the  usually  competitive  existence 
tiiat  is  the  American  political  scene. 

To  this  volume  may  I  suid  the  editorial 
judgment     of     numerous     outstanding 


new,>^papers  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  following  editorials  and  articles 
be  printed  in  the  Record: 

The  Woonsocket  Call  for  Wednesday, 
January  13,  1960.  entitled  "Senator 
Green  Has  Had  Distinguished  Career." 

The  Providence  Vi.sitor  for  Friday, 
JanuaiT  15.  1960,  entitled  'Moral  Cour- 
age and  Public  Life  " 

New  York  Times  for  Tliursday,  Janu- 
ary 14,  1960.  entitled  "Senator  Green 
calls  It  a  Day,  " 

Louisville  Courier-Journal  for  Thurs- 
day. January  14,  1960,  entitled  "Senator 
Green  Plans  a  Suitable  Exit." 


Providence  Journal  for  Thursday, 
January  14.  1960,  entitled  "In  Praise  of 
Senator  Green" 

Pawtucket  Tunes  for  Thursday,  Jan- 
uan-  14,  I960,  entitled  "Senator  Green 
Steps  Down." 

■V\-orce.ner  .  Ma.ss  ■  Evening  Gazette 
for  Thursday,  January  14.  1960.  entitled 
"Senator  Green  Calls  It  Quits." 

Newport  Daily  News  for  Tuesdav  Jan- 
uar\-  12.  1960.  entitled  'Senator  "gpeen 
To  Retire  " 

Kansas  City  Star  for  Wednesday  Jan- 
uary 13,  I960,  entitled  "Senator  Green 
Misses  a  Goal  by  7  Years" 

Bri.st-ol  I  R.I  1  Phoenix  for  Friday  Jan- 
uary- 15.  1960.  entitled  "Senator  Green." 
There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  a.-;  follows: 
[From  the  Wix.nsocket  Call.  Jan  13,  1960] 
Senator  Green  Has  Had  Distingvished 

Careek 
It  comes  to  few  men  in  the  field  of  poli- 
tics to  enjoy  as,  full  a  life  as  Theodore 
Francis  Green  hiis  pricked  into  his  92  years. 
N'>w  the  olde.st  tnan  ever  to  sit  In  the'  U  S. 
Senate  has  decided,  for  reasons  of  health,  to 
forgo  the  political  arena  and  leave  it  to 
others  to  succeed  him  as  one  of  Rhode  Is- 
land's two  representatives  to  the  upper 
Chamber  As  he  leaves  public  office  he  will 
t«ike  witli  him  the  affection  and  good  u-lshes 
of  the  citizens  he  has  represented  so  faith- 
fully. 

Tn  say  that  Senator  Grxen  ha*  been  a 
statesman  of  the  first  rank  Is  not  to  use  words 
carelessly  He  brought  with  him  to  both  the 
governorship  of  Rhode  Island  and  the  Sen- 
ate, where  he  has  se.-ved  since  1937,  a  back- 
ground steeped  in  the  best  New  England  tra- 
dition. He  Is  a  man  of  erudition  as  well  as 
political  acumen. 

His  abilities  were  properly  recognized 
when  he  finally  becume  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  possibly  the 
most  important  Senate  assignment  In  recent 
years.  He  served  m  that  capacity  until  im- 
paired health  forced  him  to  step  down 

But  as  he  represented  the  United  States 
In  brrfad  fields  he  never  lost  touch  with  his 
constituency:  the  jjeople  whom  he  has  rep- 
resented in  Rhode  Island  It  might  be  fair 
to  say  that  Rhode  Isla"'^  has  been  his  first 
love  only  after  the  Senate  and  more  than 
likely  it  has  not  been  easy  for  him  to  decide 
to  leave  that  distineulshed  group  which  likes 
to  be  known  as  the  world's  most  exclusive 
Club. 

While  Senator  Green  has  announced  his 
Intention  not  to  seek  reelection  he  will,  of 
course,  continue  to  serve  during  this  final 
session  of  the  86th  Congress. 

The  healthy  vote  always  accorded  Mr, 
Green  here  In  Woonsocket  Is  Indicative  of 
the  esteem  In  which  he  is  held  by  this  com- 
munity Our  p>eople.  therefore,  wdll  wish 
him  well  and  Join  with  his  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Pastore.  In  expressing  the  hope  that  "the 
Lord  will  grant  Theodore  Francls  Green 
many  more  years  of  happiness  and  health." 

(Fiom  the  Providence  Visitor,  Jan.  16  1960] 
Moral  CorRACE  and  Ptblic  Lut 

Rhode  Island  has  had  many  reason.'  to 
be  proud  of  its  senior  Senator,  a  man  whose 
long  life  has  been  marked  by  notable  attain- 
ments In  law,  scholarship,  business,  finance, 
and  public  service.  His  studies  at  the  Uni- 
versities of  Bonn  and  Berlin  and  his  teaching 
of  Roman  law  at  Brown  gave  early  evidence 
of  the  objectivity  and  breadth  of  his  outlook. 

His  labors  on  behalf  of  the  public  good 
during  his  two  terms  as  Governor,  his  ef- 
forts to  promote  the  further  development 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  his  very  able 
handling   of  his  duties  In  connection  with 
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the  Oonmiltt««  on  Foreign  Relations  have 
•U  won  him  deserved  aocialm.  But  hie  act 
of  rellnqulahlng  his  cherished  hope  to  con- 
tinue hla  career  In  the  Senate  stands  out 
not  only  ae  an  evidence  of  his  undo^tand- 
Ing  of  the  limitations  that  come  with  the 
years  but  also  of  his  unfailing  sense  of  civic 
responslbllll  7  and  his  desire  to  serve  the 
people  of  Rhode  Island,  as  he  will  continue 
to  do  in  hlB  capacity  as  a  private  citizen  and 
a  aenlor  statesman. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.   14.   1960] 
Skmator  Ousk  Caixs  It  a  Dat 

In  politics,  distinction  does  not  auto- 
matically come  with  age.  as  it  seems  to  do 
Ui  some  other  fields.  And  It  has  not  come 
automatically  to  Senator  Thxodore  Francis 
QaxKK — it  has  been  earned.  Senator  Grexn  's 
announcement  that  he  would  not  seek  re- 
election draws  to  a  cloee  a  tenure  character- 
ized by  wisdom. 

That  Senator  Orbm«,  at  92,  has  become 
the  oldest  Senator  In  our  history  Is  remark- 
able, but  more  remarkable  still  Ls  the  fact 
that  his  entire  senatorial  career,  marked 
moet  outstandingly  by  his  tour  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
has  been  carved  out  after  the  age  of  70. 
Senator  Omzxif  was  born  in  Providence  in 
1867.  After  his  graduation  from  Brown 
University  he  taught  Roman  law  there  dur- 
ing the  nineties.  He  assumed  a  number  of 
diversified  business  Interests  in  Rhode  Is- 
land and  began  working  in  State  politics  la 
1907. 

The  striking  aspect  of  Senator  Grexn 's 
career  la  Its  continuity.  He  maintains  old 
bustnesB  associations.  A  graduate  of  and 
teacher  at  Brown,  he  is  now  connected  as 
trustee.  Bom  In  Providence,  he  has  a  home 
there  still.  Obviously  tliis  is  a  man  who 
•Inks  roots — and  not  to  lie  dormant  but  to 
grow.  His  decision  to  retire  was  made,  he 
•ays,  "after  considerable  thought."  It  was 
a  mental  tussle,  obviously  for  a  man  who 
hatea  to  cut  ties.  The  Senate — and  the 
•cmntry — wlU  mlaa  his  aervlcea. 


[From    the   Looilsvllle    Courier -Journal. 
Jan.   14,   19901 

BxsATcm  Onxmt  Pi.ans   a   Suitable   Exrr 

One  of  the  hardest  things  about  a  career 
In  politics  is  knowing  when  to  quit.  That 
line  art  has  been  demonstrated  by  Tkxodork 
Trancu  Orxen  of  Rhode  Island,  who  has 
let  it  be  known  that  he  will  retire  fr  jm  the 
U.fi.  Senate  when  his  term  ends  next  Janu- 

•nr- 

Senator  Orexn  la  92  years  old  He  is  the 
oMest  man  who  has  ever  served  in  the  Sen- 
ate, but  he  is  one  of  those  rare  Individuals 
whose  mental  and  physical  vigor  remained 
with  him  Into  his  ninth  decade.  The  sight 
Of  his  spare  flgiue  darting  around  a  tennis 
oourt  Is  a  matter  of  only  recent  memory  in 
Washington. 

But  time  moves  on,  even  when  lt8  progress 
has  seemed  almost  magically  delayed.  The 
Senator  has  had  to  have  an  operation  on 
his  eyes,  and  his  hearing  has  begun  to  fall. 
A  year  ago  he  voluntarily  surrendered  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee to  the  man  next  in  line,  the  amply 
qualified  Senator  PmjBEicHT.  Now  he  an- 
nounces that  his  fourth  full  term  in  the 
Senate  will  be  his  last.  Rhode  Island  wlU 
find  It  hard  to  replace  so  genial  and  Infiu- 
entlal  a  spxjkesman,  but  any  State  would  be 
proud  of  a  Senator  who  prepares  to  leave 
public  office  In  the  same  way  he  occupied  It — 
with  dignity. 

IFrom  the  Providence  (RJ.)  Jotimal,  Jan.  14, 

19«0] 

In  Praxsx  of  Sknato«  Qrxzk 

(By  William  S.  White  ) 

Wabhtwotow. — The  old.  old  man  Is  going 

mt  last  from  the  Senate. 


In  the  03d  year  o^  his  life,  Senator  Tsso- 
DOKZ  FSAifCTs   Qwwxit,  ot  Rhode   Island,   has 

announced  he  will  not  seek  reelectloo  to  his 
fifth  term  because  he  does  not  feel  well 
enough. 

He  is  not,  of  course,  Indispensable.  And 
a  man  can  work  only  so  long  as  strength 
remains.  Too,  his  State  will  have  no  trouble 
in  finding  a  replacement. 

All  the  same,  when  Tbxoookx  Fkakcis 
Orzxn  leaves,  the  Senate  will  be  the  poorer. 
In  the  strictly  hunxan  sense  anyhow,  for  his 
depcu-ture.  For  oddly.  In  this  correspond- 
ent's time.  It  has  been  maJnxy  the  very  old 
men  there  who  have  given  a  special  quality 
to  the  place. 

There,  more  often  than  not.  It  Is  the  very 
old  who  will  take  the  greatest  risks,  who  are 
the  least  Influenced  by  today's  universal  urge 
for  personal  secxirlty.  who  are  the  most  ready 
to  run  forward  to  meet  the  possibly  menac- 
ing tomorrow.  They  are,  again  more  often 
than  not,  the  best  of  the  Individual  men. 
the  free  and  fighting  spirits  who  make  the 
youngsters  look  rather  like  conscientious 
objectors. 

To  be  sure,  "the  problems  of  the  aged' — 
which  Is  a  nice-Nelly  phrase  admitting  that 
society  tends  to  throw  the  aged  upon  the 
ash  heap — exists  in  the  Senate,  too.  Even 
there,  men  can  grow  too  old  t.)  go  on  any 
more — but  happily  it  takes  an  awfully  long 
time  to  grow  that  old  In  the  Senate. 

Senator  Grexn  at  a  mere  70  carried  not 
simply  a  full  load  but  a  great  load,  as  a  per- 
sonally aristocratic  and  privileged  man  who 
went  ail  the  way  with  the  Roosevelt  New 
Deal. 

Senator  Green  at  a  ripe  80  was  tough 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  take  on  one  of 
the  hardest  and  most  thankless  Jobs  the  Sen- 
ate had  handed  out  In  this  century. 

This  was  to  serve  on  the  first  committee 
that  Investigated  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy's 
charges  of  communism  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Nobcxly  could  hope  to  win  in  that 
mare's  nest  —nobody  but.  Ln  the  short  run. 
Senator  McCarthy  himself.  Fear  and  sus- 
picion were  loose  In  a  c<juntry  that  had  suf- 
fered great  and  undeniable  setbacks  from 
Imperialist  communism.  The  Nation  was 
ready  for  a  devil  hunt;  it  was  ail  there  U> 
be  exploited. 

But  Senator  Grexn,  unlike  some  of  his 
committee  colleagues,  faced  the  unalterable 
facts  with  that  special  candor  and  realism 
of  the  Senate's  aged  men  He  knew  Senator 
McCarthy  and  his  associates  were  making  a 
bitter  brew  that  at  length  would  spill  over 
on  the  Republicans  -as  well  it  did  when  the 
Elsenhower  administration  came  to  power. 
But  he  knew  that,  first  of  all.  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy was  reaching  for  the  throat  not  ■?im- 
ply  of  President  Truman  and  Dean  .^cheson 
but  of  the  Democratic  Party  which  Senator 
Grexn  loved 

So.  full  of  the  self-honesty  of  the  old  Sen- 
ate types.  Senator  T.  F.  Grkzn.  from  the 
first  moment,  made  no  pretense  to  an  ob- 
jectivity that  could  not  exist  there  From 
the  first  moment  he  hit  Senator  McCarthy 
with  every!:.hing  to  which  he  Cf)u;d  lay  hand 

He  was  a  true  liberal,  as  dlsUnguiahed 
from  a  knee-jerk  liberal,  and  he  was  a  loyal 
liberal.  lnst<?ad  of  a  cut-and-run  liberal. 

He  stayed  with  President  Truman  In  the 
good  times,  and  also  in  the  bad  times.  In 
the  times,  indeed,  when  some  of  the  knee- 
jerk  liberals  were  rushing  self-rlghteously 
Into  print  i  to  coin  a  sparkling  phrase  i  to 
run  out  on  a  liberal  President  who  liad  rep- 
resented the  views  which  they  always  had 
said  were  also  their  own.  But  this  was  a 
President  who  also  now  had  the  h.ad  luck  to 
get  Into  trouble.  So  though  they  were  Jt:st 
terribly,  terribly  liberal  they  also  managed 
to  be  terribly,  terribly  safe 

It  was  only  the  true  liberals  like  Senator 
Grei.v,  plus  some  nonllberals  who  believed  In 
most  but  not  all  of  what  he  was  doing,  who 


stood  with  President  Truman  when  the  hea\-y 
firing  about  corruption  and  cronyism  broke 
out. 

Mr  Triiman  never  has  hated,  or  even  much 
disliked,  ail  those  who  had  fought  him  from 
Conviction,  the  RepvibUcana  and  the  ultra- 
conservative  Democrats  But  he  has  an  un- 
forgettable crjntempt  for  thoae  who  really 
agreed  with  his  policies  but  prudently  left 
the  tiring  line  when  U  became  evident  that 
his  troops  were  going  to  be  overborne. 

Aging  Senator  Orxen  may  have  been  Intel- 
lectually  wrong  In  staying  In  the  line  to  the 
end  But  he  was  a  C(..n;bat  soldier,  and  not 
a  talking  srildler  He  had  guts  You  knew 
where  he  stood  not  Just  some  of  the  time 
but  all  of  the  time. 


[Prom  the  Pawtucket  Tlmea.  Jan.  14.  1960] 
Senator  Green  Steps  Dow?» 

Now  that  Theodore  Francw  Green  pre- 
pares to  leave  the  political  stage  there  are 
those  who  w  inder  If  there  will  ever  be  an- 
other public  figure  Just  like  the  venerable 
Senator.  Most  unlikely,  seems  to  be  the  an- 
swer to  those  who  wonder.  Senator  Green 
is  a  unique  figure,  an  unusual  and  delight- 
ful person,  as  many  will  attest. 

Of  Senator  Green's  political  contempo- 
raries not  one  was  more  steadfast  to  the 
Ideals  nt  the  Democratic  Party  In  the  face 
of  political  fijemen  wlio  could  not  hold  a 
candle  to  the  Integrity  of  the  Senator,  who 
made   an   open   profession   of  his   politics 

There  w.l3  a  time  when  the  Demrjcratic 
Party  was"  Theodore  Francis  Grexn.  Only 
he  and  a  comparative  handful  of  followers 
persevered  to  keep  intact  the  framework  of 
the  party  After  a  long  series  of  campaign 
disappointments  iighuilng  struck  in  1932 
and  Theodore  Francis  Green  was  swept  Into 
the  State  capltol  as  Governor  while  the  New 
Deal  was  Inundating  Washington.  From  tlie 
vantage  point  of  the  executive  offices  the 
Governor  made  the  Democrats  dominant  In 
Rhode  Island  by  engineering  the  political 
coup  which  swept  Republicans  from  power 
Elected  to  the  US  Senate  the  former  Go\'- 
ernor  continued  to  exercise  an  Influence  In 
Rhode  Island  as  well  as  In  the  foreign  af- 
fairs of  the  United  States  for  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  powerful  Senate  committees.  8o 
great  wna  h'.x  prestige  and  so  acceptable  his 
leadership  there  were  no  Rhode  Island 
Democrau  willing  to  challenge  his  right  to 
return  to  the  Senate,  even  though  nature 
was  taking  Its  toll  of  the  oldest  m»n  ever 
to  sit  in  the  Uii   Senate. 

Sc  long  has  Senator  Oaaxi*  been  a  Demo- 
crat and  so  lonK  has  he  had  the  last  word  In 
p)arty  alTal.-s  th.Ht  rompiratlve  newcomers 
to  the  party  should  not  discount  the  Sen- 
ator, even  In  retirement  Nor  should  any- 
one question  his  right  to  dictate  because  he 
bore  the  heat  ml  the  battle  In  the  days 
when  Demr^^rats  were  very  much  In  the  mi- 
nority One  of  the  most  pusEllng  things 
about  Theodore  Francis  Grxen  Is  that  as  a 
man  born  to  high  estate,  he  chose  to  throw 
his  lot  with  those  of  bumble  birth,  with 
t.h  >se  who  lacked  the  cultural  background 
which  set  -Senatijr  Green  apart. 

The  man  who  might  have  been  a  Cabinet 
member,  or  an  .Embassador,  chose,  for  rea- 
sons best  known  to  himself,  the  rough  and 
tumble  of  partisan  politics,  perhaps  In  the 
belief  that  he  toc)  could  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  State  to  which  his  forebears 
had  contributed  so  much. 

(From  the  Worcester   (Mass.)   Kvenlng 

Gfiiette,  Jan.  14.  1960J 

Senator  Grxxm  CAia.8  It  Qurra 

Time  catches  up   with  all   men  sooner  or 

later.    It  has  caught  up  at  last  with  Senator 

Theodore   FRA.vrr.s  Oretn,   of   Rhode  Island. 

who  savs  that  he  w!!l  not  run  for  the  Senate 

next  November  after  all. 

At  92.  Senator  Oazxir  Is  the  oideot  man 
ever  to  serve  in  Congress.     His  sight  and  his 
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bearing  are  not  as  good  as  they  used  trj  be 
But  the  Senator  still  astounds  his  colleagues 
with  his  vigor  and  perception  of  what  is 
going  on. 

No  one  will  begrudge  Senator  Green  his 
retirement.  He  de.serves  to  take  it  easy  But 
his  leaving  the  Capitol  scene  will  be  some- 
thing like  the  departure  of  the  Washington 
Monument.  He  Is  a  fix: ore,  and  an  hon- 
orable one.  He  has  served  long  and  ably  In 
the  Senate.  As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  until  Just  a  few 
months  ago.  he  consistently  showed  good 
Judgment,  ii  serene  temperament,  and  the 
wisdom  that  comes  from  vast  experience 

As  he  goes  Into  somewhat  unwelcome  re- 
tirement. h<!  has  the  warm  regnrris  of  well- 
wishers  all  over  the  Nation.  The  Senate  will 
not  be  quite  the  same  without  Theodore 
Francis  Green.  He  has  served  In  it  with 
distinction  and  style. 


(From  the  Newport  Dally  News   Jan    12 

1960) 

Sbi«ator  Green   To  Retire 

Senator  '^"heodore  Francis  Green's  an- 
nouncement that  he  will  not  stand  for  re- 
election, removes  from  Congress  next  January 
the  oldest  man  ever  to  serve  there  and  from 
active  polltlos  In  Rhode  Island  one  who  has 
been  a  tower  of  strength  in  the  Democratic 
Party  for  majiy  years 

Senator  Grxxn.  in  his  92  years,  has  had 
a  remarkable  career  We  generally  thli.k 
first  of  him  In  a  political  role  But  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  over  the  years  he  has 
been  prominent  In  the  State's  business  civic, 
and  social  1  fe.  He  Is  a  patron  of  the  arts 
and  a  world  traveler  Prcjfesslonally  a  lawyer, 
St  one  time  he  was  on  the  faculty  uf  Bruwn 
University,   his   alma   mater 

When  he  attained  the  p<j8itlon  of  oldest 
Member  ever  to  serve  in  Con^cress,  he  re- 
marked he'd  like  to  serve  until  he  was  100 
For  several  months,  however,  the  feeling  has 
been  growing  that  an  announcement  he 
would  not  stek  renomlnatlon  for  a  fifth  term 
was  Imminent  Falling  eyesight  and  hearing 
led  to  his  decision  to  retire. 

The  Senator's  declaration,  read  to  the 
DemocraUc  State  committee  last  night,  ordi- 
narily woulc  have  left  the  nomination  open 
to  the  field  But  with  former  Gov  Dennis  J. 
Roberts  practically  nominating  Congressman 
John  E  Foc-artt  of  the  Second  District  for 
the  place,  what  might  have  been  spirited 
competition  was  cut  off,  until  Mr  Fogartt 
8p>eaks  out. 

How  Congressman  Fogartt  will  consider 
this  opportunity  for  promotion  to  the  upper 
Chamber  remains  to  be  seen  In  his  19  years 
in  the  House,  he  has  attained  coitslderable 
seniority  In  the  Houst-  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee He  has  sponsored  and  is  develop- 
ing important  national  programs  In  the  fields 
f'f  health,  t?ducatlon,  welfare,  and  labor. 
The  Senate  oflfrs  greater  prestige,  but  Mr 
Fogartt  would  face  difficulties  in  continuing 
programs  so  close  to  his  heart. 


[Prom  the  Karwas  City  Star.  Jan.  13.  1960] 
Senator   Green    Misses   a   Goal   bt   7   Years 

In  Senator  rnaoDORE  Francis  Green  s  de- 
cision to  retire  from  the  Senate  at  the 
cl<»e  of  his  present  term  there  is  the  human 
tragedy  of  frustrated  ambition.  Green  long 
has  expressed  his  desire  to  be  serving  In 
the  Senate  at  100  Now  he  will  not  seek 
reelection  this  faU.  On  hi*,  last  official  day 
M  a  U.S.  Senator,  the  Rhode  Island  Demo- 
crat will  be  only  93. 

But  Green's  four  terms  have  already  made 
him  the  oldest  man  ever  Uj  serve  In  the 
upper  Chamber.  Also,  they  have  made  him 
a  living  legend.  In  appearance  the  Senator 
resembles  the  late  Roland  Young  In  the 
role  of  Topper  in  the  movies.  In  personal 
actlviues  Green  has  been  the  talk  of  Wash- 
Irigton,   the  sprltely   oldster   addicted    to   2- 


mlle  walks  to  the  office,  a  patron  of  the 
cocktaU  party  circuit  and  tennis  player  until 
2  years  ago.  He  refused,  however,  to  take 
up  golf  because: 

"Its  an  old  man's  game  " 

Politically,  Green  Is  one  of  the  rich  men 
who  adopted  the  New  Deal  philosophy. 
Forty-eight  years  ago  Theodore  Roosevelt 
wanted  him  to  manage  the  Bull  Moose  cam- 
paign, but  Grekn  stuck  to  his  party  The 
Green  skill  at  political  infighting  was  ap- 
parent by  then 

Twinkling  blue  eyes  mirrored  an  enthu- 
siasm for  both  the  naked  battle  of  the 
political  arena  and  for  legislative  problems. 

After  this  session,  the  familiar  little  fig- 
ure will  be  gone  from  Capitol  Hill.  Even 
those  who  have  disagreed  with  Green  on 
matters  of  policy  will  miss  their  colleague. 
Theodore  Green's  zest  for  life  made  each 
day  In  the  Senate — Indeed,  each  day  any- 
where— a  great  new  experience. 


(Prom  the  Bristol  (R.I.)  Phoenix.  Jan.  15. 
1960] 
Senator  Orftn 
US.  Senator  Theoikire  Francis  Green  has 
earned  the  right  to  retire  from  public  life. 
He  has  been  and  still  is  an  excellent  exam- 
ple of  the  kind  of  man  who  should  hold  pub- 
lic office.  FYom  the  standpoint  of  training. 
education,  experience,  and  personal  char- 
acter, his  qualifications  are  all  that  are  to  be 
desired  in  a  man  elected  to  represent  others 
in  government  And  beyond  all  these  he  has 
that  saving  sense  of  wit  and  humor  that 
have  always  made  him  a  delight  in  public 
life. 

In  stating  now  that  he  will  not  run  In  the 
November  elections,  he  once  again  displays 
the  good  Judgment  which  has  marked  his 
career.  His  ni^ny  friends.  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike,  wish  him  years  of  good 
health  so  that  he  might  continue  to  enjoy 
life  without  the  cares  and  responsibilities 
that  accompany  public  office. 


AIR  TRANSPORT.^nON  OF  .MX  MAIL 

Mr  NEUBERGER.  Mr  President.  I 
n.^e  in  opposition  to  S  2402.  which  pro- 
vides air  transportation  for  mail  that 
has  not  paid  the  airmail  postage.  This 
bill  was  reported  by  the  Senate  Post 
OfBce  and  Civil  Service  Committee  to 
the  Senate  late  in  the  session  last  year 
by  a  committee  vote  of  five  to  four. 
Joining  me  in  votmg  against  the  pro- 
posal was  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Post  OflSce  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  I  Mr  Johnston]  and  such  able 
members  of  our  committee  as  the  junior 
Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Y.^rboroughI 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  IMr.  Jordan]. 

S  2402  would,  first,  authorize  the 
Postmaster  General  to  transr>ort  all 
classes  of  mail,  other  than  air  mail  and 
air  parcel  post,  by  air  carrier  if  he  finds 
it  would  be  Ln  the  public  interest,  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  terrain,  or 
the  impracticability  or  inadequacy  of 
surface  transportation,  and  when  the 
cost  thereof  is  reasonably  compatible 
with  the  service  to  be  provided;  second, 
require  air  carriers  to  provide  such  trans- 
p>ortation  under  rates  and  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  CAB:  and,  third,  au- 
thorize the  Postmaster  General  and  any 
air  carrier  to  contract  for  such  trans- 
p>ortation  at  other  than  CAB  prescribed 
rates. 

The  P(^tmast©r  General  Ls  now  trans- 
porting some  first -class  mall  by  air  on 


an  experimental  basis,  but  this  bill  would 
go  far  beyond  that,  and  would,  in  addi- 
tion, authorize  air  transportation  for 
second,  third,  and  fourth  classes  of  mail 
regardless  of  the  postage  paid. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  does  not  limit 
the  additional  expense  that  will  be  in- 
curred over  and  above  that  now  being 
incurred  m  the  movement  of  this  mail 
by  surface  means.  The  provision  that 
the  cost  of  the  air  transportation  must 
be  reasonably  compatible  with  the  serv- 
ice to  be  provided  is  no  lunitation.  since 
we  must  assume  tliat  the  CAB  will  fix 
rates  which  are  reasonably  compatible 
with  the  service  to  be  provided.  Trans- 
portation rat-es  by  air  have  been  sug- 
gested at  an  average  of  19  cents  per  ton- 
mile,  which  is  at  least  3  times  greater 
than  the  transportation  rates  by  surface 
carriers,  and  even  this  rate  has  been  ob- 
jected to  by  the  airlines  as  being  too  low. 

S      2402    MEANS    HIGHER    POSTAL    RATES 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  service 
sought  under  S.  2402  can  be  effectuated 
without  greatly  inci-easing  the  cost  of 
operation  of  the  Post  Office  Department, 
and  these  costs  must  be  recovered  either 
through  mcreased  postage  rates  or  ap- 
propriations from  the  general  funds. 

I  undei'stand  that  the  Postma.ster 
General,  following  release  of  Senate  Re- 
port No.  805,  has  taken  steps  to  provide 
air  transp>ortation  for  classes  of  mail 
here  under  consideration  between  major 
cities  of  the  United  States,  and  has  in- 
dicated that  there  will  be  a  reduction  in 
the  railway  post  office  service  between 
the  same  points.  When  railway  post 
office  service  is  reduced  or  eliminated  it 
not  only  aflfects  the  terminal  cities,  but 
it  also  has  the  effect  of  greatly  impair- 
ing the  service  to  the  many  smaller 
towns  and  villages  lying  along  the  rout.es 
of  the  RPO  cars  between  the  terminals. 

S      24  02    MEANS    POORER    MAIL    SERVICE    TO    MOST 

coMMfNrriES 

The  shift  from  surface  transix)rtation 
to  air  transportation  betv^cen  major 
Cities  could  improve  the  service  between 
those  Cities  only  and  even  then  there  is 
no  assurance  of  an  improvement  since 
time  in  transit  is  not  the  only  factor  af- 
fecting the  delivery  of  mail.  Enroute 
distribution  by  railway  post  office  cars 
or  highway  post  offices  can  offset  the 
greater  sp>eed  by  air,  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  an  excellent  service  to  the 
smaller  cities.  There  are  only  about  800 
air  stops  in  this  country,  whereas  the 
railroads,  which  carry  the  greater  part 
of  the  mails,  serve  directly  some  12.000 
post  offices. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  proposal  to 
fly  all  classes  of  mail  is  based  on  a 
"volimtary  space-available  basis,"  which 
means  that  the  airlines  will  transp>ort 
the  mail  if  they  wish  to  and  have  the 
space  to  accommodate  it,  there  is  no  as- 
surance that  mail  taken  to  airports  will 
move  promptly  between  points  where 
the  service  is  expected  to  be  provided. 
There  have  been  many  instances  where 
mail  has  been  taken  to  airports  and 
then,  because  of  the  inability  of  the  air- 
lines to  move  the  mail  prcnnptly.  has 
been  returned  to  the  post  ofElce  for 
movement  by  surface  transportation. 
The  result  could  very  well  be  complete 
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chaos  ao  far  as  a  dependable  regular 
service  is  concerned.  In  addition,  it 
would  be  quite  reasonable  to  assxune 
that,  with  the  disclosure  of  tliis  service, 
there  would  be  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  many  citizens  to  cease  using  airmail 
postage  and  thxis  reduce  the  revenues  of 
the  Post  Office  Department.  Tlie  citi- 
zens of  this  country  are  entitled  to  an 
airmail  service  unenciimbered  and  un- 
hindered by  the  transportation  of  sur- 
face mall  by  air.  That  the  dual  sys- 
tem, that  is,  an  airmail  and  a  first-class 
mail.  Is  satisfactory  Is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  millions  of  people  use  airmail 
at  the  higher  cost  when  speed  is  of  suf- 
ficient Importance. 

RAILWAY     MAIL     3Bl\^^E     rTTLLT     ADEQT-aTK 

The  Postmaster  General  has  always 
been  able  to  obtain  all  of  the  transporta- 
tion by  surface  means  that  he  needs. 
The  railroads  have  some  of  their  finest 
service  betwen  the  points  where  he  has 
announced  that  he  intends  to  fly  the 
mail.  In  addition,  the  railroads  have 
expressed  a  willingness  to  establish  ex- 
clusive mail  and  express  trains  wherever 
the  volimie  of  business  warrants  such  a 
service.  Indeed,  many  such  trams  are 
now  operated. 

8.  2402  must  be  carefully  reviewed  and 
considered  by  the  Congress  since  it  in- 
evitably means  higher  postage  rates  and 
poorer  mail  service  to  most  communities 
In  our  Nation,  as  well  as  endangering 
the  financial  security  of  the  railroad  in- 
dustry which  is  so  vital  to  our  national 
defense.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  this 
legislation  will  not  be  enacted  into  law. 
»AMiKO«i   nuiMi  rw  o»»ooN   WOULD  axrrm 

PA«TTCT7LA«LT 

I^lrthe^nore,  Mr.  President,  r  nhould 
likt  to  point  out  one  additional  factor 
which  ha«  hrlp«d  to  persuade  mt>  to  op- 
po««  thi«  bin.  Ivldencfl  «ubmiited  by 
th«  Poet  Oflfloo  Dppurtmimt  him  Indicntod 
that  the  principal  Iom  of  niilway  poNt- 
o«ot  Oftri,  ihould  ■  3403  be  ani^ua. 
would  occur  In  the  lon«-h»ul  railroad 
op#r»tton«.  Thaee  are  the  lone -distance 
rati  routee,  predominantly  the  transcon- 
tinental traUu. 

Such  trains  are  the  principal  common- 
carrier    surface    transportation    linking 
communltlee  like  Seattle.  Portland.  Ta- 
coma.  and  Spokane  with  Middle  Western 
and  Eastern  States.     They  also  afford 
service  for  the  smaller  cities  In  my  own 
State    of    Oregon    like    Pendleton.    La 
Grande.  Baker.  Ontario  and  others.     I 
am  Informed  that  the  loss  of  railway 
post-offlce  cars  could  Jeopardize  the  con- 
tinuance of  these  trains.    Already,  trans- 
continental  train   service    between    the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  Chicago  has  suf- 
fered heavily  from  elimination  of  many 
once-j)opular  ptissenger  trains.    Not  very 
many  more  of  these  trains  can  be  aban- 
doned without  the  total  loss  of  p€iss- 
enger  train  service  between  our  State 
and  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

These  references  may  seem  merely 
regional  In  character.  Mr.  President,  but 
I  fear  that  passage  of  S.  2402  woiild  place 
In  great  danger  the  Jobs  of  hundreds  of 
Tanroad  workers  in  my  State,  as  well  as 
reducing  the  transportation  facilities 
r^i^o^®  ^  Oregon  and  iU  neighbors. 
»,  ^402,  while  containing  some  worthy 


features,  would  disrupt  existing  trans- 
portation facilities  with  possibly  disas- 
trous consequences. 

Only  recently.  Mayor  Robert  P.  Wag- 
ner, of  New  York  City,  speaking  before 
the  Exchange  Club  of  Chicago,  cited  the 
transportation  crisis  in  his  community 
due  to  the  abandonment  of  many  pa.s- 
senger  trains.  He  noted  that  subsidy  of 
these  trains  might  cost  far  less  than  the 
construction  of  many  new  super  high- 
ways and  off  street  parking  facilities  to 
take  care  of  travelers  forced  off  the  rails 
and  onto  public  thorouehfares. 

The  current  January  18.  1960,  issue 
of  Time  magazine  likewise  features  an 
article  on  this  general  problem.  The 
article  points  out  that  a  double-track 
railroad  can  transport  five  times  as  many 
people  per  hour  as  a  four-lane  super- 
highway.   Adds  Time; 

To  build  enough  highways  for  the  30.000 
commute.-s  who  travel  Into  Philadelphia  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  would  cost  $611 
million.  U  everyone  who  now  rides  the 
trains  Into  New  York  decided  to  drive,  a 
third  of  Manha-.ian  ilslandj  would  be  need- 
ed Just  for  parking  space. 

In  view  of  all  these  situations,  Mr. 
President,  I  regard  it  as  unwise  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  adopt  a  post 
office  policy  which  will  merely  accelerate 
and  hasten  the  abandonment  of  so 
many  pas.senger  train  facilitips  through- 
out America,  at  present  so  disturbing. 


January  18 


TH^  STEEL  STRIKE  SETTLEMENT 

Mr,  HARTKE.  Mr  PreMdent,  we  are 
all  pleased  that  wo  are  not  once  more  In 
the  throes  of  a  ^toel  strike,  nut  I  brllrvo 
the  word«  of  the  dlstlneuUhefl  colunwi.^t, 
Walter  LJppmann,  num  up  the  situation 
in  the  iruc«t  ftiul  br«t  form. 

The  rpupoctud  Mr   Llppmnnn  wrnt^; 

UtK  w»  ))«V0  ti<;fn«  to  n  orwtl«  »nU  Biriij»f. 
riualiig  «iii(1liiu  V)  af»  tiiBluri.ni.  and  fiii». 
m«Mi«gi.(i  iKjlicy  •  •  •  I  thlnli  It  u  ivrKui«»»ia 
from  th«  rotord  that  «  •«tU»mBni  ..n  ihu 
Wi«on-Mitcheli  t«rnui  oould  hitv*  b©«n  had 
at  %uj  ua\f. 

Tt\o  settlement  wa4  clearly  an  act  of 
political  expediency. 

Federal  negotiators  did  not  enter  the 
dispute  until  after  the  strike  was  called. 
even  though  companies  everywhere  were 
stockpiling  steel  for  the  strike  they  knew 
would  come.  No  one  looked  after  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  something  which 
cannot  be  stockpiled. 

By  mid-June  of  last  year  I  think  any- 
one who  read  the  papers  or  U&tened  to 
the  radio  or  watched  TV  knew  a  steel 
strike  was  coming.  But  the  official  pol- 
icy of  the  administration  was  'hands 
off." 

A  number  of  us  in  the  Senate.  Mr 

President,  met  with  representatives  of 
both  sides  of  the  dispute  to  see  what  we 
could  do  to  head  off  the  impending  strike 
Those  of  us  from  steel-producing  SUtes 
begged  the  President  to  meet  with  us 
and  Governors  to  see  what  could  be  done 
toward  a  settlement. 

There  was  a  refusal  by  the  administra- 
tion at  every  turn  to  demonstrate  lead- 
ership—to try  and  help  find  a  .solution. 
The  strike  dragged  on.  Pact  finders  re- 
ported.   The  Secretary  of  Labor  said  ho 


had  a  legislative  solution,  but  he  refused 
to  tell  us.  who  legislate,  what  it  was— if 
anything. 

The  President  declined  to  use  the 
power  and  prestige  of  his  Office  in  the 
national  welfare. 

Finally,  the  strike  ended  with  the 
hand  of  leadership  absent  and  the  hand 
of  politics  present. 

The  co.st  of  the  strike  to  all  concerned 
was  fearful,  at  a  time  when  our  economy 
wa.s  sagging  anyway  with  pockets  of  un- 
emplojTnent,  contracting  foreign  mar- 
kets, and  increasing  Soviet  competition. 
Estimates  are  that  the  cost  of  the  strike 
was  $1  16  billion  in  wages  and  $5  billion 
in  production. 

In  my  State  of  Indiana  we  normally 
produce  a  fifth  of  the  Nation's  steel.  We 
lost  more  than  $200  million  in  wages  and 
$1  billion  m  production  Our  State  gov- 
errunent  lost  an  estimated  Jl  million  in 
tax  revenue  alone.  Doilars  lost  cannot 
compare  to  the  unnecessary  human  suf- 
fering the  people  of  Indiana  were  com- 
pelled to  undergo. 

Only  time  will  tell  If  the  terms  of  the 
settlement  were  good  for  the  country 
Only  time  will  tell  us  if  prices  of  steel 
will  rise— and  then,  If  the  time  comr-s 
when  they  do.  will  it  be  after  the  election 
Only  lime  will  tell  as  if  the  companies 
will  settle  for  something  less  than  record 
profits. 

But  we  do  not  have  to  wait  on  time 
to  tell  us  that  we  have  already  paid  a 
heavy  puce  The  price  mlRht  have  been 
far  less  had  the  admlnl.nratlon  acted 
with  true  leadership  In.stead  of  neglect- 
ing the  public  welfare. 


JTEI^P  rem  TllK  IIELTLEfla 

Mr  CI^HK  Mr  VrtmiAnW..  laiit  y*»ar 
I  inUfKlurrd  A  1,1)1.  n  UOJ.  which  would 
aulhort/r  t.iir  r%it>r\»Un\  of  aid  for  ri««. 
p«'rulrm  rhildrrn  to  U)\er  thoae  chlldrftn 
who  arc  m  nprd  bflcttu*e  of  U\t  untm- 
ploynioiit  of  tiicir  pwenU.  At  proaent, 
tu  Mfmbcm  of  thi*  body  know,  a  child 
ui  not  eligible  fur  Federal  aid  unlew  he 
\s  in  ru-fd  bi-cmiM'  of  the  death,  desertion, 
or  diiMtbUity  of  his  father.  This  reeuUs 
in  the  anomalous  circumstance  whereby 
fathers  who  cannot  find  work  are  fre- 
quently able  to  provide  for  their  families 
only  by  deserting  them  and  thus  making 
them  eligible  for  public  assistance. 

The  Advisory  Council  on  Public  As- 
sistance, which  recently  made  its  report 
to  Secretary  Flemming.  has  recom- 
mended that  children  who  are  In  need 
for  any  rf-uson  be  eligible  for  aid  to  de- 
pendent children.  This  goes  further 
even  tl;an  my  bill. 

In  an  editorial  which  appeared  on 
January  7.  1960.  the  Washington  Pan 
has  endorsed  this  recommendation  of 
the  Advisory  Council.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed 
at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editonal 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

H«LP   Ton  Tilt   HkLPLXSS 

Some  of  U»e  condlU)ns  aUached  to  pub- 
lic afi-Kifltance  for  dependent  children,  the 
a^ed.  uneri;  ployed  and  othera  In  desperate 
need  seem  deelgried  to  thwart  the  very  alms 
f  JT   which  the   a«if  tance   Is  provide*!. 
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AdrlBory  OouncU  on  Ptibllr  A«lstftnce.  aft^- 
a  year  of  ceireful  study,  has  recommended 
that  these  condUlons  be  modified  in  impor- 
tant ways.  CongresFlonal  action  and  St,<>te 
action  alike  will  be  required  to  put  the  de- 
sired changes  into  effect 

TTie  two  chaneefi  reronimendPd  by  the 
Council  which  seem  nioet  slgnifl'^ant  were 
urged  here  riot  long  ago  by  Dintrlr*  Wel.'are 
Director  Gerard  M  Shea  Re^sloence  re- 
qulrement."*  for  public  afis!«t.ance  ought  t.o  l>e 
abandoned  entirely:  misery  know;*  no  geo- 
graphical limitations  To  bnr.g  about  this 
change,  the  Council  »en«lbly  proposes  that 
Federal  grants  be  denied  to  States  which  im- 
pose a  waiting  period  ijefore  granting  assist- 
ance. 

Similarly,  there  is  obvious  need  to  alter 
the  prevailing  present  condition  that  Fed- 
eral aid  may  l)c  given  to  children  only  if  they 
are  deprived  of  support  or  axre  tjecaui^e  of 
absence,  death  or  Incapacity  of  one  parent. 
As  the  report  of  the  Council  remarks,  "a  hun- 
gry, ill-clothed  child  is  as  hungry  or  Ill- 
clothed  if  he  lives  In  an  unbroken  home" 
s>  an  orphan  or  Illegitimate  child  without 
s  father  Besides,  the  present  limitation 
pushes  indigent  fathers  Into  deserting  their 
families    bo   they   can    qualify    for    relief. 

In  general  the  Council  proprjses  that  the 
Social  Security  Act  be  amended  to  provide 
Federal  aid  to  needy  pt-rsons  "rcgardlesa  of 
the  cause  of  need  "  Common  sense  as  well 
as  common  humanity  supports  this  view. 


The 


PRESIDENT    EISENHOWER'S    STATE 
OF  THE  UNION  MF,SSAGE 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr  President,  one  of  the 
best  commentaries  on  President  Fiscn- 
hower's  state  of  the  Union  message  that 
I  have  seen  Is  the  one  which  appeared  in 
the  HarrlsbuiK  Patriot  of  January  6. 
1060, 

Tills  newfipnprr  Hupportrd  Prr.«;ldrnt 
FlMnhnwrr  in  Ixith  h\n  elrrljnn  ram- 
piui'n*  but  thu  xupport  dor/»  not  prcvrnt 
)U  fakiM'j  n  bnlnnrrd  wnd  ohfcrtlve  vlrw 
of  (Mr  J'ji-'.i'lrnl  R  pollrlm  in  )U  rditorlnl 
i't.yr  uhi«h  inrldrnlttlly  in  one  of  t»»r 
I'-'  rditojiii]  pnitrii  m  thr  CommoM- 
V'  ill;  of  IVnnhvlvttiUtt  and.  Indeed,  in 
the  Nntlon 

While  the  Pwtrlnt  praUes  many  a&- 
peru  of  the  htafe  of  the  Union  mc'.sase, 
it  Is  critical  of  the  Presidents  failure  to 
'give  persuasive  answers  to  the  widening 
missile  pap  between  the  United  States 
and  the  USSR-  and  of  his  failure  to 
mention  Federal  aid  to  depressed  areas 
in  the  Unit'-d  Statrs  The  newspaper  is 
also  dissatisfied  with  his  comments  on 
inflation  aiid  by  his  lack  of  fire  on  the 
issue  of  civil  rights. 

I  ask  uanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Recofd  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  la  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  State  or  the  World — A  Look  Back,  a 
Look  Ahead 

Accordlne  to  some  Republicans.  President 
Klsenhower  s  state  of  the  Dnlon  message  is 
one  of  the  greatest  dr>cument8  of  all  time 

According  to  s<  me  Democrats.  It  is  a  com- 
pilation of  sweet  nothings. 

One  must  suspect  U.at  it  Is  neither  It  is. 
on  the  whole,  an  c  uMlne  of  our  position 
within  and  beyond  our  borders  whose  worth 
Will  become  clearly  discernible  only  In  the 
light  of  the  future. 

Of  neres.«:lty,  the  President  concentrated 
on  asse-sslng  America's  posture  and  ptirpose 
against  a  worldwide  backdrop. 

He  restated  our  desire  to  live  In  peace  with 
all  nations  but  relteruied  that  it  must  be  a 
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peace  with  freedom.    In  fact,  he  said,  "in  our 
bcale  of  values  we  place  freedom  first." 

Reaastirmgly,  he  made  clear  that  America 
Isni  gumg  to  he  duped  into  lowering  Its 
guard  by  the  Kremlin's  recent  pleasantries. 
In  short,  we  w  uild  negotiate  from  strength. 

The  President  wa5  sanguine  ataciut  our  de- 
fenses as  an  adequate  det,errent  to  Commu- 
nl£t  aggression.  But  he  failed  to  give  per- 
suasive answers  to  the  widening  missile  gup 
ttetween  the  United  Stales  and  the  U.S.S.B. 
He  promised  to  work  toward  improving  our 
space  program  to  the  extent  of  doubling  Its 
funds  But  there  have  been  growing  doubts 
whe*her  money  alone  can  bring  us  up  to  par 
In  the  abeence  of  new  Ideas  and  a  central, 
efficient  setup  to  put  them  into  pract.ce. 
Certainly,  this  problem  needs  the  closest 
scrutiny  in  the  months  to  come. 

Mr.  Elsenhower  had  the  good  news  that 
our  next  budget  will  probably  show  a  $4  2 
bUIion  stirpltis.  This  surplus,  he  said,  wUl 
be  used  to  pay  off  part  of  the  huge  national 
debt  Tlicre  can  be  no  quarrel  with  this, 
provided  the  saving  isn't  achieved  at  the  cx- 
I)enae  of  vital  projects,  such  as  defense. 
Certainly  It  makes  sense  to  try  to  reduce  Uie 
Nation's  debt  during  the  Nation's  gre.atest 
prosperity. 

The  President  reiterated  the  close  rela- 
tionship between  the  economic  progress  of 
the  underdeveloped  rations  and  the  security 
C'f  the  free  world.  And  he  gave  a  timely 
nudpe  to  the  well-to-do  countries  In  Europe 
and  tne  \\\:  East  to  ossun-ve  a  greater  bur- 
den. 

Our  gold  re^rves  have  been  depleted  to 
the  danger  point.  Our  foreign  payment 
balance  shows  a  M  billion  deficit  This 
trend  can't  go  on  without  imperiling  cur 
economy  and,  consequently,  the  stability  of 
the  entire  West. 

Unfiirtunately,  the  President  held  out  no 
hope  for  an  assistance  jirogram  much  closer 
to  home  Hr  snld  nothing  of  Fedpral  nid  to 
depressiHl  arrM  in  which  rennsylvnnlft  In 
partlmnr  bIv  uTirtc  The»e  ktv  underdpvpl- 
cprd  nrrris  whlih  Mr  r.i/senhowpr  apparpntly 
fli.«.»ti  t  tiP*  n.ii  thry  ftrp  IhPTP  t»t)d  wiinl 
B"  nwnr  )\M^   bernuB"  flii»y'r»  IsntTM) 

Tlw  rrnnldpni  rr.nrte  an  vltxjupnt  and  \ir- 
rwii  p»i|r>«  whrii  h«  « ltiir»ci#f  mod  infittliKfl 
^•  our  iitim«>  rtnfr.Mstir  pr<iltl«»m  "W«  niu»i 
t\v.)\\  It  "  |i«  kMd  '  tu  w«  would  fiKht  A  fire 
thiit   iiiippfilt  I  ■..;    Ill  iiifr  " 

It  u  di'Ulxful  however  whfrthw  the  (■»!• 
loping  fences  and  coatj  can  ba  arresiad 
merely  by  whut  Mr  Elsentuiwer  termed 
"sterK   aelf -discipline   by  every   citizen," 

The  steel  strike  is  painful  evidence  that 
!ftl>or  and  management  cannot  be  depende<l 
iipon  to  place  the  Nation's  Interest  ahead  of 
their  own  because  It's  the  patriotic  thing 
to  do.  And  the  dilemma  isi,  t  going  to  be 
solved  slmpiy  by  appealing  to  the  common 
sense  of  protaponlft.'^  engaged  in  a  fight  for 
profits  on  one  hand  and  bigger  wages  on  the 
other. 

Somehow,  end  soon,  the  inflation  spiral 
must  be  blocked  And  it  well  may  tAke  some 
laws  to  help  patriotism  along  in  this  field. 

One  would  wi.sh,  too.  that  the  President 
had  displayed  more  fire  on  the  civil  rights 
issue  with  Its  vast  moral,  social,  economic, 
and  international  implications.  We  have  a 
long  way  to  go  here  before  our  performance 
begins   to  match  our   words. 

I  suggest  the  ab- 


OFFICER      (Mr. 
The  clerk  will  call 


Mr.  MANSFIELD. 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING 
Cooper  in  the  chair) , 
the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

Mr.  MANSPIELX),  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  BY  THE  EDITORS  OF  WIS- 
DOM MAGAZINE  TO  FORMER  SEN- 
ATOR WILLIAM  BENTON.  OP  CON- 
NECTICUT 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  issue  of  Wisdom  magazine  pays 
tribute  to  one  of  the  most  thoughtful 
men  ever  to  serve  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
William  Benton,  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut. 

This  honor  is  attributable  not  only  to 
Senator  Benton's  distinguished  career  in 
business  and  in  public  life,  but  also  be- 
cause of  his  position  as  publisher  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britarmica.  which  is  one 
of  the  great  compendiums  of  knowledge 
and  facts  available  to  mankind. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  call  at- 
tention in  the  Senate  to  this  tribute  to 
e.\-Senator  Benton,  because  I  regard 
Wilham  Benton  as  an  American  of  gen- 
uine courage  and  valor.  Ahead  of  his 
time,  he  warned  of  ominous  forces  of 
hysteria  and  intolerance  which  threat- 
ened our  heritage  of  liberty  and  brother- 
hood. His  lonely  stand  In  this  regard 
may  have  contributed  to  his  defeat  for 
reelection  in  1952,  but  it  may  also  be  a 
factor  in  the  almost  universal  respect 
and  esteem  in  which  William  Benton  is 
held  today  In  our  country  and  In  the 
free  world.  Despite  his  retirement  from 
public  office,  he  is  a  citizen  of  Influence 
and  eminence.  His  words  carry  weight 
and  profundity. 

Political  opportunism,  alas.  Is  a  more 
prevalent  commodity  than  political  sac- 
rifice and  bravery.  Relatively  few  Sen- 
ators challenize  majority  opinions  In 
their  own  Statei.  much  m  they  may  risk 
unixjpulnrlty  In  another  StatP  where 
thpy  do  not  run  for  offlc*.  As  a  Member 
of  ihP  Senntf,  William  Bonton  flpflpd 
whfcl  probably  waji  prPvaiUmr  ncnllmpnt 
m  hu  homrt  Btjile  of  Connecticut.  T)\\$ 
mtiv  huvc  coht  him  hU  Senate  keat.  Yet 
It  alfto  heiKhtoned  his  stature,  and  stat- 
ure is  a  priceless  insredlent  in  both  pub- 
lic and  private  life.  Thus  I  am  happy 
today  to  cite  the  issue  of  Wisdom  maga- 
zine which  heralds  the  outstanding 
career  of  former  Senator  William  Ben- 
ton, of  Connecticut.  The  tribute  is  a 
deserved  one,  as  many  will  agree. 

Mr.  President,  the  leadership  of  Wil- 
liam Benton  in  our  Nation  continues  to 
demonstrate  itself  In  many  good  works. 
Under  his  direction,  the  education  sub- 
committee of  the  Democratic  Party's 
advisory  coimcil  has  recently  brought 
forth  a  most  comprehensive  and  neces- 
sary proposed  program  to  extend  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  this  country. 
The  keystone  of  the  program  is  a  plan 
for  Federal  aid  to  schools  similar  to  the 
famed  Murray-Metcalf  bill,  which  could 
do  much  to  equalize  school  facilities  in 
our  Nation  and  to  make  certain  that  our 
greatest  resource — namely,  the  brains  of 
young  Americans — is  not  wasted  and 
frittered  away. 

An  excellent  summary  of  the  educa- 
tional program  prepared  under  ex -Sen- 
ator William  Benton's  wise  guidance  was 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  of  January  1&,  1960.  under 
the  byline  of  Mr.  RaynuHid  Lahr,  of 
United  Press  IntemattonaL  I  uk  iman- 
imous  consent,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
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article  be  printed  In  the  body  of  the 
Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

DXMOCRATIC  ADVISORT  COUNCIL  ASKS  U  S     AlD- 

To- Education  Bnx 
'  (By  Raymond  Lahr) 

The  Democratic  Advisory  Council  proposed 
yesterday  that  the  Federal  3overnment  un- 
dertake a  program  of  aid  for  education 
Starting  at  $1  billion  a  year  and  rising  even- 
tually  to  $3  or  »4   billion. 

It  said  many  States  and  communities  had 
done  much  In  the  past  10  years  to  expand 
and  Improve  schools  but  that  they  must  do 
more  and  that  they  are  entitled  to  more 
help  from  the  National  Government. 

The  council  said  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration "has  been  characteristically  strong 
on  words  and  weaii  on  deeds'  in  promoting 
better  education. 

SERIES    or    P.AMPHLETS 

The  council,  an  arm  of  the  Demr>craMc 
National  Committee,  is  composed  of  :ormer 
President  Truman,  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 
and  other  party  leaders.  m.jst  of 
them  from  outside  Congress  It  gave  Its 
•Izeup  of  "education  and  freedom's  future" 
In  a  report,  one  of  a  series  of  pamphlets  it 
la  publlBhlng  on  foreign  and  domestic  prob- 
lems. 

"Even  In  a  world  at  peace  It  would  be 
priority  business  for  our  free  society  to  help 
•very  young  person  develop  his  full  poten- 
tialities through  education."  the  council  said. 

"In  a  world  threatened  by  the  aggressive 
challenge  of  the  Soviet  Union,  education  be- 
comes a  means  for  national  survival  as  well." 

PROGRAM    RECOMMrNDED 

It  recommended  this  program : 
Passage  of  an  Education  Act  of  1960  to 
provide  greater  coordination  of  Federal  edu- 
cation programs  with  machinery  modeled 
after  the  1946  Employment  Act  That  act 
created  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  and  a  Joint  House-Senate  Economic 
Committee.  An  education  council  would 
help  the  President  prepare  a  report,  which 
would  be  reviewed  by  a  Joint  congressional 
committee  on  education 

Congress  should  grant  the  limit  on  fur.ds 
for  the  National  Defense  Educati  ,n  Act  pro- 
gram of  fellowships,  loans  and  grants,  and 
should  review  the  authorized  limit  to  see  if 
It  Is  high  enough. 

While  leaving  control  of  schools  to  State 
and  local  government^,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  give  financial  aid  to  the  States 
Federal  grants — with  States  perhaos  re- 
quired to  match  Federal  funds — would"  equal 
♦35  for  each  school-age  child  the  first  year. 
•50  the  second.  »75  the  third,  and  SUX)  the 
fourth  and  subsequent  years  Additional 
help  would  be  given  the  poorest  States. 

Set  up  a  cooperative  program  with  the 
Federal  Government  matching  SUte  funds 
to  provide  college  scholarships,  starting  at 
•25.000  a  year  and  Increasing  the  number 
BTentually  to  100,000 

Scholarships  would  be  adjusted  to  Indi- 
vidual need  but  would  not  exceed  $1,000  a 
year. 

Expanding  the  college  housing  loan  pro- 
gram to  Include  all  buildings  and  set  up  a 
new  program  of  matching  grants  to  Improve 
and  build  facilities. 

The  pamphlet  was  originally  drafted  by 
an  education  subcommittee  headed  by  fir- 
mer Senator  William  Benton  of  Connecticut 
It  was  reviewed  and  revised  by  the  councils 
economic  policy  committee  and  the  -^o-incll 
Itself. 
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NARCOTICS  USE  AMONG  JUVENILES 

Mr.   HENNINGS.     Mr.   President,  the 

Subcommiitee   To    Investigate    Juvenile 


Delinquency,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
has  been  studying  the  problem  of  nar- 
cotics use  among  juveniles  for  the  past 
several  months.  During  this  inve.stiKa- 
tion,  we  have  been  concerned  with  the 
source  of  supply  for  illicit  narcotics  and 
marijuana  as  well  as  the  high  rate  of 
use  amonK  boys  and  girls. 

Last  fall,  committee  staff  members 
made  an  intensive  investigation  of  the 
illicit  narcotics  traffic  alcntj  the  Unaed 
States-Me.xican  border.  In  November, 
public  hearings  were  held  in  three  Cali- 
fornia cities,  including  Las  Angeles,  San 
Diego,  and  San  Prancisco.  where  we 
heard  much  valuable  testimony  from 
experts  in  the  field  of  narcotics  control 
and  enforcement. 

This  Friday,  we  will  resume  our  study 
of  the  juvenile  narcotics  problem  with 
hearings  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  several  very  excellent 
editorials  have  appeared  in  newspapers 
around  the  country  relating  to  this  prob- 
lem. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  two 
of  these  from  the  Los  Angeles  'Calif.) 
Times — 'Shouting  in  the  Proper  Ears." 
November  15,  1959.  and  "Dust  on  the 
'Mexican  Desk."  "  November  19.  1959 — 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Nov.  15.  1959] 
Shouting  itt  the  Proper  Ears 
The  grim  recital  of  facts  concerning  the 
Illicit  narcotics  traffic  from  Mexico  to  south- 
em  California  has  been  heard  many  times 
bef  jre.  But  It  has  never  had  a  more  Im- 
portant audience  than  the  Senate  subcom- 
m.ttee  which  held  hearings  In  Los  Angeles 
last  week. 

">IPLOMACT    REQUIRED 

Bureaucracy  and  diplomacy  require  that 
such  facts,  no  matter  how  flagrant  and  well 
documented,  be  transmitted  to  Washington 
only  by  proper  official  procedures.  No  mat- 
ter how  loud  we  may  shout,  It  must  be  Into 
the  proper  ears 

The  Times  started  the  shouting  this  sum- 
mer by  assigning  Gene  Sherman  to  Investi- 
gate the  border  dope  problem  and  the  evil 
and  sorrow  it  brings  The  resulting  public 
awareness  prompted  the  California  congres- 
sional delegation  to  seek  official  action  in 
Washington,  which  In  turn  caused  the  Sen- 
ate subcnmmittee  Investigating  Juvenile  de- 
linquency Uj  probe  further  Into  the  local 
narcotics  smuggling  situation. 

Senator  Hennincs,  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  said  at  the  end  of  the  week  that 
"while  much  of  the  testimony  and  evidence 
produced  at  this  hearing  has  been  known  to 
various  pe<;)pie  previously,  it  mu.st  t>e  p^jinted 
out  that,  as  Members  of  Congress  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  engendering  ac- 
Uvttles  uf  the  Federal  Government,  we  have 
had  to  Uke  Into  consideration  all  informa- 
tion so  that  we  could  build  a  record  as  a 
sound  basis  for  action  upon  our  return  to 
Washington  •" 

SHOCKING    RECORD 

The  record  that  was  built  In  the  Los  An- 
geles hearings  was  as  clear  and  unmistakable 
as  it  was  shocking  Expert  witness  after  ex- 
pert witness  reaffirmed  the  two  basic  facts 
of  the  I'xral  dope  situation:  that  marihuana 
and  heroin  are  In  abundant  supply  and  are 
easily  obtainable  In  southern  California,  and 
that  by  far  the  biggest  source  Is  from  across 
the  border  of  our  gorxl  neighbor,  Mexico. 

Subcommittee  members  reached  the  In- 
evitable conclusion  that  "the  only  realistic 
method    of    alleviating    the    dope    smuggling 


prwblem  Is  by  cooperative  agreement  with 
the  Mexican  Government   " 

"Upon  our  return  to  Washington."  said 
Senator  Hennings,  "we  will  contact  the  State 
Department  and  with  their  advice  seek  ways 
to  solve  this  problem" 

And  there  is  little  doubt  that  on  their 
way  to  the  State  Department  headquarters, 
the  Senators  will  stop  off  at  the  Treasury 
Building  to  discuss  the  dangerous  conflict  of 
jurisdiction  between  U  S  Customs  officials 
and  Federal  narcotics  officers. 

Testimony  last  week  Indicated  that  Fed- 
eral narcotics  officers  are  working  to  combat 
International  dope  traffic  with  one  hand  tied 
behind  them  because  of  the  strange  division 
of  authority  between  the  two  agencies. 

CUSTOMS    rAILTTRK 

George  White,  regional  Federal  narcotics 
agent  on  the  west  coast,  testified  that  the 
practice  of  assigning  Federal  Bul-eau  of  Nar- 
cotics agents  In  European  and  Middle  East 
countries  had  succeeded  In  controlling  the 
flow  of  illicit  drugs  to  the  United  States 
However,  by  some  bureaucratic  quirk.  Mex- 
ico and  the  Orient  were  assigned  to  the 
Customs  Service,  which  obviously  has  been 
unable  to  stem  the  smuggling  tide 

When  the  subcommittee  asked  White  what 
control  steps  had  been  set  up  In  Mexico  he 
replied; 

Nothing.     And  I  am  afraid  that  our  Gov- 
ernment Is  to  blame." 

The  subcommittee  is  scheduled  to  hear  a 
rebuttal  from  customs  officials  this  week  in 
San  Diego  but  US  Attorney  General  Roger* 
has  already  t>een  advised  of  the  charges  and 
the  Importance  of  working  out  a  consolidated 
effort. 

The  pattern  that  emerges  from  the  hear- 
ings Is  the  usual  one  of  frustration.  TTie 
Ineffectiveness  of  local  control  efforts  was 
again  shown  to  be  reinforced  bv  what 
amounts  to  level  Indifference  toward  this 
most   vicious  of  all   corrupting  crimes 

There  is  a  difference  today,  however  An 
end  to  the  frustration  may  soon  be  in  sight, 
for  we  have  begun  to  shout  Into  the  proper 
ears. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Nov    19.  1959] 

Dust  on  the   "Mexican  Desk" 

The  US  Senate  subcommittee  investigat- 
ing the  frightening  flow  of  illicit  narcotics 
from  Mexico  traveled  southward  from  Los 
Angeles  this  week  for  a  closer  look  at  the 
border  situation. 

FIXING  the  bi^me 

What  they  found  was  even  more  confirma- 
tion that  the  ultimate  responsibility — and 
much  of  the  blame — lies  In  Washington  and 
Mexico  City 

Testimony  at  the  subcommittee  hearings 
Monday  and  Tuesday  In  San  Diego  made 
previous  criticism  of  Federal  narcutira  con- 
trol efforts  seem  almost  complimentary  by 
comparison. 

District  Attorney  Don  Keller  of  San  DIegrj 
County  bitterly  told  the  Investigating  Sena- 
tors that  complaints  about  border  vice  con- 
ditions receive  a  pigeonhole  Instead  of  a 
priority  In  Washington.  EfforU  to  close  the 
border  to  Juveniles,  for  Instance,  were  ini- 
tiated by  the  San  Diego  grand  Jur>-  In  1951 
and  then  taken  up  by  the  State  legislature, 
which  each  year  since  1953  has  formally  re- 
quested action  In  Washington 

"I  was  Informed."  said  Keller,  "that  the 
Mexican  desk  (of  the  State  Department) 
had  a  handy  way  of  pigeonholing  this  sort 
of  complaint" 

PROBK    PROMISED 

This  led  Senator  Thomas  Hennings.  Jr.. 
subcomnUttee  chairman,  to  declare  hU  de- 
termination "to  And  out  about  these  things 
gathering  dust  •  •  •  'We  want  to  find  out 
why  matters  like  these  are  not  considered 
properly." 
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"Maybe  some  of  ttiose  peopte  back  there 
ne<Kl  a  fire  built  under  tbom."  he  said. 

More  fuel  for  the  Senators'  fire  was  pro- 
vided by  O  J  Hawkins.  chleT  of  tbe  Ban 
Diego  office  of  the  State  bureau  of  narcotics. 

"The  fault  He*  with  the  attitude  ot  the 
Ftate  Department,  as  expressed  In  bulletins 
Issued  from  tline  to  time."  Hawkli.s  testlfled 

"The  Department  shvb  repeatedly  that 
Mexico  does  not  create  a  narcotics  pr:>bleni 
and  that  she  I*  making  tremendous  strides 
to  control  dope  " 

Such  hurenurratlc  blindness  also  rwulted 
In  the  Tre;\su'7  Department's  decision  not 
to  assign  Federal  narcotics  agents  to  work 
J.  c«^p  Mexiro  the  subcommittee  learned  last 
week  Ir.  Los  Angeles 

IMSTANCXS    or    VAILUXE 

District  Attorney  Keller  enumerated  two 
other  In^taiices  in  his  >wn  ri>untv  Ablution 
of  the  Federal  Bu.-eftu  of  Narcotics  office  In 
San  Diego  and  elimination  of  customs 
control. 

Although  the  city  Is  on:y  17  miles  from  the 
border  all  appeiUs  to  Washlnirton  to  reopen 
tlM  8a:i  Diefro  ofOcee  were  unavailing. 
Keller  said 

OtlifT  wltnp«ee«  familiar  with  the  shock- 
ing border  situation  re:terf.t»>d  the  basic 
fatts  disri  .Bed  by  law  enfi  rcement  officials 
at  the  I>*  At  reles  hearings  and  by  Gene 
Shf-rm.in  In  the  Tlrnee  titirrrittcn  series  last 
•uminer  N  t  only  d..ee  the  g.'-eat  majority 
Of  marihuana  and  herrdn  In  southern  Call- 
fomis  come  from  Mexico  bat  the  amount  of 
smunrllng  is  incresslng 

This  terrible  traffic  will  not  be  halted  until 
the  dust  Is  swer-t  off  bureaurrRtlc  and  diplo- 
matic dfsks  The  Times  pledfree  that  it  will 
n<  t  reft  untl'  'hat  dust — and  with  it  the 
border  dope  traffic— Is  rwept  away 

Mr  KUCIIEL.  Mr.  Presldrnt,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PrtFSTDINO  OFFICER,  The 
Clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Cleric  proceeded  to  call  the 

roU. 

Mr  MANPJ^FUD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  un&nira  .us  corvsent  that  the  order 

for  the  quorum  call  be  n^fcinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  il  is  so  ordered. 


UNEMI'LOYMENT  IN  THE  MOHAWK 
VALLEY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  President,  last 
veek.  I  spoke  briefly  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  Uj  report  on  the  Schenectady. 
N  Y  ,  hearings  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Unemployment  Problems.  At 
Uiat  time  I  inserted  in  the  Rbcoro  a  sum- 
mary of  the  fine  work  being  done  by  the 
OUTS  (Gear  Up  For  Tomorrow  in 
Bchenectady)  proRram. 

Mr  President,  today  I  call  attention  to 
two  statements,  made  at  the  hearings, 
which  relate  furthra-  to  economic  condi- 
tions in  the  Mohawk  Valley  region  of 
my  State.  The  first  la  by  Mr.  William 
Pollock.  gen«a-al  president  of  tbe  Textile 
Workers  of  America.  The  second  is  by 
Mr.  FVed  Krokenberger,  business  mana- 
Per  of  the  Amsterdam  Joint  Board,  of 
the  .same  union.  Both  of  these  state- 
ments are  excellent  presentations  of  the 
views  of  the  leaders  of  the  TexUle  Work- 
ers Union,  and  they  add  greatly  to  our 
knowledge  of  «nployment  and  economic 
condiUons  In  the  Mohawk  Valley  area. 
At  their  request,  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statements 


of  these  leaders  of  the  Textile  Workers 
Union  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  t^  Ricobo 
as  follows: 

^T'Trycrtrn  bt  Wn.LiAM  Pollock  Gewfral 
PRKsrorrrr  TnrrLi  'WoitKERs  Umow  or 
Amvrita.    AFl^riO.    Brron    rm    Sptctal 

PFKATE       COMMrrm       ox       U?rEMPLOTMEMT 

Problems,  Jajttaf.t  8,  19i9P 
Tht  tauo  and  place  oX  Uils  hearing  add 
polgi.niicy  to  the  subject  of  the  committees 
InvesUteaUijiiB.  The  problem  of  unempluy- 
ment  is  one  whk  h  demands  serious  atten- 
tion whenever  and  aherever  it  may  be  nu&ed 
But  In  January  I960  U  u  parucuiarly  fining 
that  we  stop  and  take  st^k  of  our  posiuon 
In  -he  a^'e-oid  suuggie  against  the  human 
suCenng  that  resuii*  from  unemployment. 
We  are  entering  s  new  decade.  Villi  it  be 
a  new  era?  Can  we  I.iiiiion  the  tooKs  for 
achieving  a  state  of  human  progress  in  which 
the  hopeiessnese  of  pet>ple  who  cannot  hnd 
Work  will  Qi.aiiy  be  abolished?  This  is  the 
challenge  of  the  sixties. 

I  believe  we  caix  meet  this  challenge.  Tbe 
means  are  at  hand.  It  remains  for  us  to 
gra^p  ar.d  to  use  them.  I  am  confident  that 
the  investigation  of  il.is  commit  tee  will  re- 
veal the  shortcomings  in  our  present  ap- 
proaches and  uncover  the  tremendous  po- 
tentialiues  of  a  systematic.  Integrated  pro- 
gram for  utilizing  oiir  hiunan  and  physical 
resources  to  rid  our  society  of  jobleMneas 
and  poverty.  We  can  no  longer  afford  the 
waste  Involved  In  mass  unemployment  ».nf^ 
Idle  capital.  The  economics  of  the  Soviet 
and  Chinese  Communist  empire  are  growing 
too  fast  to  permit  us  to  accept  tl>e  unem- 
ployment irf  4  million  Americans  with  com- 
placency By  putting  them  to  work,  we  can 
outdistance  tlie  Iron  Curtain  countrtea.  In- 
crease our  ability  to  aid  tbe  free  workL  and 
Imfirore  our  own  nauonaJ  self-confidence. 

T.^e  cl*y  of  Schenectady  Is  an  especially 
appropriate  f^xaU  point  for  the  study  of 
u:. employment  problems.  Here  Is  an  old 
center  of  heavy  manufacturing  Industry 
which  Is  snfrerlng  from  the  effects  of  tiKlus- 
trys  moves  to  newer  areas.  Neighboring 
t'lwn.-:  In  the  M  hr.wk  VuUey  are  experienc- 
ing Fimllar  dl.'; lorat ions  Amsterdam,  a  ma- 
jor center  of  carpet  and  rug  production,  has 
lost  one  of  It*  two  large  carpet  mills  and 
employe  lesp  tlian  half  the  number  of  carpet 
workers  employed  10  years  ago.  OloverEvllle. 
once  the  mr.jor  ruppHer  of  the  Nation's 
leather  gloves,  has  been  depressed  by  a  de- 
cline In  demand  and  the  InfJux  of  imports 
which  has  r.-iptured  the  bulk  of  tne  domestic 
market  for  fine  gloves. 

How  do  we  cope  with  the  human  problems 
created  by  the  changes  flowing  from  our 
dynamic  eccr.omy?  This  U  a  question  this 
Nation  has  been  asking  ever  since  the  in- 
dustrial revelation  transformed  the  United 
States  from  an  agricultural  eccmomy  to  an 
industrial  power.  In  the  18th  century  a 
start  was  made  In  providing  an  answer. 
Limits  were  placed  on  the  extent  to  which 
private  Indurtrlal  actions  were  permitted  to 
cause  public  Injury  State  laws  were  adopted 
regulating  factory  conditions  relating  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  workers.  But  it  was 
not  until  the  1930's  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment recognized  the  national  character 
of  the  human  problems  engendered  by  otir 
Industrial  processes. 

The  social  security  and  labor  legislation 
developed  In  the  great  depression  was  a 
creative  re«;ponse  to  the  need  for  bolstering 
the  efforts  of  the  IndUidual  In  coping  with 
the  vicissitudes  of  life  In  a  modern  Indus- 
trial society.  The  Federal  programs  that 
resulted  from  the  Innovations  of  the  thirties 
provided  a  measure  of  security  against  the 
hazards  of  unemployment  and  old  age.  A 
floor    was    placed    under    wages    to    prevent 


extreme  ezploltattoo  and  the  right  to  or- 
ganlae  was  eetablUhed  by  law  to  enable 
workers  to  Improve  tbelr  economic  and  In- 
dustrial poBltlon  through  eolJectlTe  bar- 
gaining. 

These  measures  provided  the  underpinning 
for  an  economy  that  had  lost  )t»  moortngs. 

They  sought  to  ameliorate  the  ill  eSect*  of 
a  system  that  had  gone  wrong.  But  they  did 
nut  seek  to  correct  the  peratlon*  of  the  cys- 
tem  ItBelf.  It  remained  lor  the  experience 
of  ilie  Second  World  War  to  teach  u£  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  a  significant 
positive  roie  to  play  In  promoting  the  fxiil 
employment  of  vai  resijurcea.  The  result 
was  Uie  £mpaoymeut  Act  of  1&46,  which  de- 
clared it  the  national  policy  for  tl^e  Fed- 
eral Go\exnment  Ui  ■  ut>e  all  practicsu  meiiis 
*  •  •  to  coordinate  and  utilize  all  iu  plans, 
functions,  and  resources  lor  the  purpose  of 
creating  and  maintaining  •  •  •  conditions 
under  which  there  will  be  afforded  useful 
employment  opportunitiea  •  •  •  lor  those 
able,  willing,  and  seeklr^  to  work,  and  to 
promote  maximum  empioynient,  productloii, 
and  purchasing  p>ower." 

THE  PBOMTSE  OF  THE  ElfPLOTMENT  ACT  OF  I»46 

The  enactment  of  the  Employment  Art  of 
1946  marked  a  milestone  in  the' development 
of  a  positive  approach  to  the  solution  of  the 
human  and  economic  problems  created  by 
otir  Industrial  civilization.  A  new  dimension 
was  added  to  the  function  of  the  Federal 
Government  In  the  economic  sphere.  A 
pledge  was  given  to  the  American  people 
that  the  National  Government  wotild  do  what 
T»as  needed  to  achieve  and  maintain  a  full 
employment  economy. 

Eaa  this  pledge  been  kept?  Have  all 
Americans  been  afforded  useful  employment 
opportunities?  Have  maximum  employ- 
ment, production  and  ptirchaslng  power  been 
achieved?  To  a£k  these  questions  Is  to  an- 
swer tliem.  With  full-time  unemployment 
avera^ng  3 '4  million  dtirlng  the  past  7 
years,  the  Nation  has  lost  fl75-S200  billion 
In  production  owing  to  underemployment 
of  our  labor  force.  Surely  the  average  rate 
of  full-time  unemployment  dtirlng  this  pe- 
riod f4.8  F>errent)  has  been  greatly  In  excess 
of  what  can  be  considered  frIrtionaL  Even 
tn  the  period  from  1955  through  1957.  when 
full-time  unemployment  averaged  4.S  per- 
cent, the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  found 
that  only  half  of  the  unemployment  was  ac- 
counted for  by  6hort-t«Tn  frlctlonal  factors 
(entry  of  new  workers  Into  the  labor  force; 
voluntary  )ob  shifting;  and  seasonal  fluctua- 
tions). CTTie  Extent  and  Nature  of  Frlc- 
tlonal Unemployment,"  Study  Pajjer  No.  6. 
prepared  for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
of  the  Congress  ) 

The  truth  Is  that  the  Employment  Act 
has  not  yet  been  adequately  Implemented- 
Whlle  the  administration  has  given  lip  serv- 
ice to  Its  principles.  Its  actions  have  been 
directly  contrary  to  the  purpoees  ot  the  act. 
Full  employment  has  been  subordinated  to 
the  balanced  budget.  An  obseaslve  fear  of 
inflation  has  displaced  economic  growth  as 
our  primary  goal.  The  administration's 
tight  money  policy  has  cramped  oar  recov- 
ery from  the  1957-58  recession,  leaving  4 
million  Americans  out  of  woi*  a  year  and  a 
half  after  the  start  of  the  recovery.  It  has 
failed  to  adopt  the  correct  policies  to  pre- 
vent rising  prices  and  foilowed  programs 
which  hare  throttled  the  economy. 

A  major  pnrt  of  the  problem  of  persistent 
unemployment — surely  one  of  Its  most  ur- 
gent aspects — Is  that  of  structural  unem- 
ployment. The  displacement  of  workers 
from  their  Jobs  as  a  result  of  changes  In  basic 
economic  conditions  attending  economic 
growth  Is  particularly  serious  because  It  Is 
most  likely  to  lead  to  long-term  unemploy- 
ment. The  overall  dimensions  of  tills  prob- 
lem are  indicated  by  the  fact  ttiat  In  No- 
vember 1959  some  823,000  of  the  3.7  mnunn 
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unemployed  in  the  ITaited  States  were  lo- 
cated In  171  labor  market  areas  which  were 
•viiTerlng  from  chronic  economic  distress. 
In  comparison  to  a  national  rate  of  unem- 
ployment of  5  3  percent,  the  rate  In  the  dis- 
tressed areas  was  8.8  percent. 

•raiTCTTTRAi.  T7jnci€Pi.OTME>rr  rw  schknectadt 
Structural  unemployment  Is  at  the  heart 
Of  the  problems  facing  the  people  of  Sche- 
nectady and  the  entire  Mohawk  Valley  It 
Is  the  type  of  unemployment  about  which 
the  Individual  workers  can  do  lejist.  His 
main  alternatives  are  to  move  or  to  await 
the  appearance  of  new  enterprise  which 
would  empljy  his  skills.  The  major  chal- 
lenge therefore  is  to  understand  the  nature 
of  the  developments  which  have  made  for 
the  chronic  condition  of  unemplojmient  and 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  the 
help  necessary  to  Inaugurate  a  new  era  of 
economic  growth  in  these  areas.  In  all  of 
these  instances,  the  communities  have  tried 
but,  with  the  resources  at  their  command, 
have  been  unable  to  overcome  the  decline 
In  economic  activity. 

The  central  community  In  this  area  is 
Schenectady.  Not  only  Is  it  Important  be- 
cause it  is  the  largest  but  also  because  It 
has  been  the  source  of  employment  for  peo- 
ple living  in  the  city  proper  and  also  for 
people  In  the  siirrounding  areas,  including 
Amsterdam  and  Pulton  County.  As  the  dis- 
tress developed  in  the  latter  two  communi- 
ties, men  sought  employment  in  the  Sche- 
nectady shops.  When  the  latter  shrank  their 
Job  opportunities  and  laid  off  the  newly 
hired  people,  the  residents  of  these  outlying 
areas  were  first  displaced  as  they  were  likely 
to  have  the  least  seniority.  This  aggravated 
the  already  difficult  emplojrment  problems  of 
these  smaller  communities. 

The  central  issue  in  Schenectady  Is  the 
determined  and  conscious  policy  of  decen- 
tralization of  operations  pursued  by  the 
General  Hectric  Co.  It  is  deliberately  mov- 
ing out  of  Schenectady  many  of  its  impor- 
tant units  and  retaining  only  a  few  basic 
operations.  This  program  has  left  a  great 
economiic  void.  Alco  Products.  Inc  .  which 
has  been  the  second  largest  source  of  em- 
ployment, has  contracted  its  dlesel  manu- 
facturing activities  in  this  area  and  closed 
down  its  tank  manufacturing  facilities  As 
a  result  its  employment  has  been  cut  to  well 
below  one-fourth  its  former  p)eak.  The  con- 
traction of  both  of  these  large  centers  of 
employment  has  also  meant  the  loss  of  many 
avixiliary  and  feeder  industries.  The  men 
and  women  employed  in  these  industries, 
both  on  manual  and  nonmanual  Jobs,  in- 
clude people  with  the  widest  range  of  skills 
used  in  the  modern  metal  manufacturing 
Industry  and  constitute  a  reservoir  of  unsur- 
passable quality,  highly  necessary  in  this 
era  of  electronics  and  complex  machine 
manufacttire.  Despite  this  invaluable  re- 
source, the  community  has  not  displayed  the 
resilience  necessary  for  adjustment  to  its 
economic  setbacks.  For  the  greater  part  of 
the  last  2  years,  its  rate  of  unemployment 
was  In  excess  of  6  percent  and  Its  current 
Improved  record  is  attributable  In  part  to 
the  fact  that  the  displaced  workers  living  in 
the  surrounding  communities  are  excluded 
from  the  count  of  the  unemployed  within 
the  Schenectady  area  itself. 

The  citizens'  program  for  diversification  in 
the  Schenectady  area  is  interesting  but  the 
great  question  is  whether  It  Is  adequate  to 
the  task  of  modernizing  this  community  and 
making  It  better  able  to  attract  new  indus- 
tries. Has  its  long  history  of  adjustment 
to  the  policies  and  needs  of  the  General 
Electric  Co.  and  Alco  Products,  Inc  .  handi- 
capped this  community  In  Its  ability  to  pro- 
Vide  a  home  for  other  industries  and  com- 
panies? It  Is  paradoxical  that  the  home- 
town of  the  General  Electric  Co.  should  be 
suffering  from  Its  current  difficulties  In  view 
of    the    companys    proclaimed    program    of 


fostering  a  favorable  Industrial  climate  as  a 
prerequisite  for  local  economic  growth. 

With  Its  Impressive  human  and  capital 
resources,  this  community  should  be  the 
cradle  for  many  new  modern  industries,  but 
there  is  need  to  modernize  the  civic  facilities 
and  utilities  to  make  it  better  able  to  abwirb 
these  enterprises.  Through  study  tliese 
needs  can  be  more  quickly  identified,  cor- 
rections instituted,  and  the  process  of  ad- 
justment shortened.  This  Ls  the  crying  need 
of  the  community  of  Schenectady  up<jn 
which  the  future  of  much  of  the  Mohawk 
Valley  is  dependent.  It  can  fit  into  the  pat- 
tern of  American  economic  growth.  What 
Is  necessary  is  to  shorten  this  process  de- 
liberately so  that  human  suffering  and  eco- 
nomic waste   be  reduced   to  a  minimum 

The  community  cannot  do  this  Job  itself. 
When  it  is  left  to  Its  own  resources,  it  will 
turn  primarily  If  not  exclusively  upon  pro- 
motional techniques  which,  however  useful, 
will  not  be  sufficient  Economic  planning 
and  modernization  of  the  community's  fa- 
cilities to  fit  the  needs  of  the  newer  indus- 
tries must  be  pushed  concurrently  with  the 
promotional  work  These  two  developments 
will  be  inaugurated  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment helps   underwrite   these   activities 

The  two  neighboring  areas  in  the  Mo- 
hawk Valley  are  confronted  with  different 
structural  problems  Amsterdam  is  beset  by 
the  fact  that  it  has  de{>ended  upon  the  car- 
pet Industry  for  its  basic  economic  founda- 
tion Unfortunately,  more  than  .5,000  carpet 
mlllworkers  have  lost  their  Jobs  In  recent 
years  as  a  result  of  a  combination  of  factors, 
including  the  geographical  relocation  of  the 
industry  to  the  south,  shifts  in  consumers' 
tastes,  a  rising  volume  of  imixirts  and  tech- 
nological changes  The  Bleelow-Sanforrt 
Carpet  Co  .  one  of  the  two  major  operations 
In  the  city,  has  closed  down  all  of  Us  local 
activities  and  the  Mohasco  Co.  has  con- 
tracted considerably  These  Industries  had 
for  decades  been  the  base  of  the  economic 
organization  of  this  community  and  its  sur- 
rounding areas.  They  employed  both  men 
and  women  at  comparatively  high  wage  and 
benefits.  This  community  had  shaped  its 
existence  around  the  economies  of  these 
companies.  The  direct  skills  which  they 
fostered  were  primarily  useful  to  this  in- 
dustry. 

The  removal  of  these  Jobs  has  left  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  without  other  re- 
sources There  have  been  few  alternative 
Jobs  available  Even  though  the  community 
has  made  heroic  efforts  through  Industries 
for  Amsterdam,  Inc..  to  find  occupants  for 
the  abandoned  carpet  factory  buildings  and 
has  Itself  constructed  one  new  building, 
these  additions  have  not  been  sufficient  to 
correct  the  downward  trend.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  1955,  Amsterdam  has  been  un- 
interruptedly classified  as  a  surplus  labor 
market. 

The  problems  of  redevelopment  of  this 
community  are  more  difficult  than  those 
faced  by  Schenectady.  There  are  obvious 
problems  of  physical  rehabilitation  in  the 
community  including  the  leveling  of  some  of 
the  older  industrial  sites  along  the  rail- 
roads and  the  clearance  of  other  outmrKled 
facilities  in  order  to  open  up  sites  for  the 
construction  of  new  buildings  with  better 
access  to  transportation  and  other  utilities. 
Many  necessary  local  public  facilities  must 
be  advanced  in  order  to  make  the  community 
more  attractive.  These  programs  should  be 
preceded  by  a  careful  economic  analysis 
which  will  help  to  define  precisely  the  way 
in  which  this  community  will  fit  into  the 
major  new  American  industrial  and  economic 
trends.  Following  such  studies  and  projec- 
tions, the  human  and  physical  resources 
must  be  updated  and  adapted  to  these  trends. 
The  crying  need  Is  to  shorten  the  process  of 
adjustment  to  our  changing  Ind'ostrlal  com- 
plex. This  community  has  done  much  to 
help  Itself  but  it  Is  not  sufficient  to  amellorat« 
the   plight   of   the   people  or   to  provide   the 


base  for  economic  rehabilitation  It  needs 
the  help  nf  the  Federal  Government  to  ad- 
dress itBelf  vigorously  and  det<;rminedly  to 
this  problem 

The  third  area.  OloversvUle-Johnstown 
should  be  more  properly  labeled  Pult-m  Coun- 
ty The  distinctive  feature  of  this  area  has 
been  the  preponderance  of  leather,  fabric 
and  knit  glove  manufacture.  The  region  has 
been  dependent  upon  these  Industries  f>jr 
its  growth.  More  parUcularly  these  commu- 
nities have  sf)eclalized  In  the  manufacture  of 
fine  gloves.  They  have  been  beset  by  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  a  drop  in  the  toui 
consumption  of  women's  leather  gloves  and 
a  growing  proporUon  of  this  domestic  market 
has  been  taken  up  by  imports  While  cut 
and  sewn  fabric  gloves  made  of  warp  knit 
fabric  have  gained  In  popularity,  this  indus- 
try has  been  a  marginal  operation  in  this 
area,  with  less  than  5  percent  of  domestic 
production  being  located  here.  This  branch 
has  also  suffered  from  low-cost  competition 
from  Puerto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  and  other 
foreign  producers.  Seamless  knit  gloves  have 
not  fared  better  as  foreign  competition  has 
also  hit  this  branch.  Moreover,  the  cut- 
backs In  employment  in  Schenectadv  and 
Amsterdam  adversely  affected  workers  living 
in  Fulton  County  for  they  were  among  the 
earliest  to  be  laid  off  As  a  result,  the 
chronic  unemployment  has  been  of  longer 
standing  In  this  community  than  in  the 
other  areas  of  the  Mohawk  Valley.  The 
problems  of  economic  redevelopment  are 
therefore  of  more  serious  nature.  The  expe- 
rience of  this  area  points  up  the  discourage- 
ment which  sets  In  after  continuing  hlgn  un- 
employment has  become  truly  chronic. 

The  continuing  depression  has  narrowed 
the  tax  base  and  has  also  resulted  in  a  re- 
structlon  of  local  services,  both  of  which  have 
inhibited  new  Industries  from  coming  into 
the  area.  The  long  standing  economic  dif- 
ficulties have  engendered  a  fatalism  which 
has  robbed  the  conununlty  of  the  daring 
and  enterprise  neceesary  to  redevelop  for 
new  growth.  A  conservatism  has  set  In 
which  has  deterred  new  growth.  The  funds 
have  not  been  available  locally  for  devel- 
oping the  base  for  new  industries  or  eco- 
nomic activities.  Here  is  a  community 
which  needs  stimulation  from  a  friendly 
Federal  agency  which  will  help  it  better  to 
understand  its  problems  and  to  define  long 
term  solutions.  It  cannot  on  Its  own  find 
the  answers  to  its  difficulties;  it  must  be 
helped  to  define  its  future  pattern  and  the 
course  to  follow  for  Its  redevelopment  (For 
a  thorough  analysis  of  the  Pulton  County 
problem,  see  BettI  Goldwasser,  "Report  on 
the  Glovers  vine  Project.  Local  Impact  of 
Foreign  Trade  Project."  NaUonal  Planning 
Association,  Washington,  DC,  May  1967, 
mimeographed  ) 

HEAVY  IMPACT  ON  TKXTn.E  WORKEHS 

Textile  workers  have  borne  a  heavy  share  of 
the  burden  of  structural  unemplovment  In 
these  areas.  Prom  a  total  of  15,600  In  1951. 
textile  employment  has  fallen  to  8.600  a  de- 
crease of  45  percent.  The  largest  portion  of 
this  decline  is  accounted  for  by  the  demise 
of  the  carpet  and  rug  industry  In  Amster- 
dam, where  total  textile  employment  dropped 
from  8.600  to  4,200  or  61  percent  The  Al- 
bany-Schenectady-Troy  area  contributed  a 
loss  of  2.200  Jobs  In  this  period  as  textile 
employment  declined  from  5  500  to  3,300,  a 
40-percent  reduction.  In  GloversvUle  tex- 
tile employment  fell  from  1.500  to  1.100  in 
the  past  8  years,  a  reduction  of  27  percent. 

The  figures  cannot  tell  the  full  story  of  the 
personal  tragedies  involved-  the  desp>eratlon 
of  workers  who  see  the  mill  shut  down  after 
a  lifetime  of  service,  without  so  much  as  » 
severance  payment:  the  search  for  Jobs  where 
there  are  no  Jobs;  the  exhaiistlon  at  unem- 
ployment benefits;  the  exhaustion  of  per- 
sonal savings:  the  dependence  on  private  and 
public  charity;   and  above  all.   the  sense  of 
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hopelessness  that  overcomes  the  Individual 
after  many  months  of  enforced  idleness. 

The  plight  of  these  people  cries  out  for  a 
solution  "The  promise  of  the  Employment 
Act  must  be  fulfilled.  It  is  time  to  put  into 
practice  the  words  of  the  law:  thoee  who 
are  'able,  willing  and  seeking  to  work"  must 
be  afforded  "useful  employment  opportuni- 
ties "  It  will  take  Imagination  and  the 
courage  to  innovate      But  It  must   be  done. 

The  Senate  has  taken  the  first  step  The 
adoption  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  by 
the  Senate  in  tlie  1st  session  of  the  86th 
Congress  points  the  way  to  a  massive  at- 
tack on  the  problem  of  structural  unemploy- 
ment. This  legislation  would  set  in  motion 
a  coordinated  program  for  redeveloping  the 
distressed  industrial  and  rural  areas  of  this 
country  so  that  they  could  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  hopelessness  Imposed  by  chronic  un- 
employment. With  technical  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Government,  these  com- 
munities could  take  a  fresh  look  at  them- 
selves. They  could  determine  what  they 
have  to  offer  and  what  it  will  take  to  put 
the  area  on  its  feet  again.  They  could  plan 
to  take  advantage  of  their  resources — po- 
teiitlal  as  well  as  actual.  They  could  re- 
new their  public  faciliiles  These  are  the 
essential  prerequisites  for  an  effective  re- 
habilitation program. 

Now  It  Is  up  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
renry  has  approved  the  bill.  It  remains  for 
the  House  to  act  on  it  Surely  this  should 
be  the  first  order  of  business  in  the  new 
session  of  Congrees.  The  suffering  of  the 
pe'jple  in  economically  distressed  areas  will 
brook  no  further  delay.  It  u  time  we  put 
the  principles  of  the  point  4  program  to 
work  at  home  Can  we  hope  to  show  the 
peoples  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  in  the 
world  how  to  eradicate  poverty  if  we  cannot 
wipe  out  the  pockets  of  economic  distress  in 
our  own  country? 

AREA     IIEDIVEL.OPMENT     ACT    A     J^W     MnXSTOr^ 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  will  be  a  new 
milestone  in  the  forwiu-d  march  of  America. 
It  win  translate  Into  concrete  accomplish- 
ments the  promise  of  full  employment  of- 
fered by  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  It 
will  provide  living  proof  for  ah  the  world  to 
see  that  a  free  society  can  harness  the  re- 
sources of  an  economy  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  people. 

As  we  plan  for  the  achievement  of  this 
great  goal  we  must  not  neglect  the  imme- 
diate  needs  of  the  people  In  distressed  areas. 
Emergency  measures  are  needed  to  tide  these 
people  over  until  community  rehabilitation 
is  achieved.  Government  conUacU  should 
be  channeled  into  these  areas  to  provide  im- 
mediate employment  opportunities.  Sur- 
plus food  should  be  allocated.  Persons  in 
distressed  communities  who  exhaun  their 
unemployment  benefits  should  receive  ex- 
tended benefits.  The  entire  unemployment 
compensation  system  needs  to  be  modern- 
ized, with  Federal  standards  to  assure  ade- 
quacy of  benefiu  and  duration. 

The  free  world  looks  to  us  for  leadership 
In  this  critical  time  As  we  enter  the  decade 
of  the  sixties  unemployment  is  no  longer 
merely  a  domestic  problem.  Our  response  to 
It  may  well  prove  crucial  in  determining  the 
struggle  between  Commr.nUt  tyranny  and 
the  free  pe^jpies  of  the  world  Our  success 
In  solving  the  problem  of  unemployment  will 
add  strength  to  our  purpcjse  and  set  an  ex- 
aniple  for  all  the  world  to  emulate. 

StaTKMEVT  by    Fred  KROKEhTBERCEK.    Bttsikess 

Manager,  Amsterdam  Joint  Board,  Textile 
Workers  Union  or  America,  KFU-CIO,  on 
THE  Need  for  Economic  RzDiWELOPMENT  in 
Amsterdam  N  Y  ,  BrytSRB  the  Sr^coMMrr- 
T«  ON  Problems  or  Unemplotmint  or 
THE  U.S.  Senate 

The  city  of  Amsterdam.  NT.,  Is  econom- 
ically distressed.     It  has  been  suffering  from 
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heavy  imemployment  continuously  for  the 
past  6  years.  One  of  the  largest  plants  in 
the  area  was  closed  in  1955  and  further  cur- 
tailments have  since  taken  place.  In  spite 
of  strenuous  local  efforts  to  attract  new  in- 
dtistries.  employment  has  continued  to  de- 
cline. Unemployment  in  the  latest  avaU- 
able  month  (July)  numbered  1.900.  compris- 
ing 8  1  percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force. 
The  pec^ple  of  this  distressed  community 
look  to  the  Federal  Government  for  aid  in 
redeveloping  the  area  so  that  it  can  once 
again  be  placed  on  a  healthy  self-siistaining 
basis. 

EVIDENC'E    or    DISTRESS 

Employment  In  the  Amsterdam  area  has 
fallen  steadily  in  recent  years  In  1961.  non- 
agricultural  industries  covered  by  the  unem- 
plo\-ment  insurance  law  employed  17.182 
workers  Of  this  total.  13,167  were  employed 
In  manufacturing  industries.  By  far  the 
largest  group  (8.649)  was  employed  in  the 
textile  Industry,  with  the  bulk  of  these 
workers  accounted  for  by  two  large  wool 
carpet  and  rug  plants.  Blgelow-Sanford  Car- 
pet Co  .  Inc..  and  Mohawk  Carpet  Co.  Em- 
ployment in  these  plants  declined  gradually 
until  1955.  reflecting  the  drop  in  consumer 
demand  for  wool  carp>ets  and  rugs  and  the 
substitution  of  tufted  carpeting  for  woven 
cari>ets. 

CARPET    MILL    LIQtTIDAnONS 

In  the  spring  of  1955.  the  community  suf- 
fered a  severe  blow  when  the  Blgelow-San- 
ford Carpet  Co  announced  the  liquidation 
of  its  Amsterdam  plant,  except  for  a  small 
axmlnster  carpet  weaving  unit.  More  than 
2.000  workers  were  displaced,  comprising 
atwut  20  percent  of  the  total  factory  employ- 
ment in  the  area.  By  the  end  of  1955  textile 
employment  was  down  to  6.847,  a  decline  of 
32  percent  from  the  1951  average.  Total 
covered  employment  declined  from  17.182  to 
14.262.  or  17  percent,  during  this  period. 

While  there  was  a  modest  pickup  in  em- 
ployment in  1956  and  1957.  the  latter  year 
witnessed  new  reverses  in  the  community's 
fortunes  as  Blgelow-Sanford  closed  its  re- 
maining axmlnster  weaving  unit,  displacing 
400  workers,  and  the  Mohawk  company  also 
shut  down  Its  axmlnster  weaving  vmlt.  re- 
sulting In  the  loss  of  700  additional  Jobs. 
Mohawk  had  merged  with  Alexander  Smith, 
Inc  .  at  the  end  of  1955.  becoming  Mohasco 
Industries.  Inc  ,  and  making  It  possible  to 
shift  Its  axmlnster  production  to  the  Green- 
ville. Miss.,  plant  which  the  city  of  Greenville 
had  built  for  Alexander  Smith.  The  subsidy 
which  Greenville  had  supplied  (amotinting 
to  $4,750.0001  thus  was  instrumental  in  wip- 
ing out  700  Jobs  in  Amsterdam. 

Further  declines  in  textile  employment 
brought  total  employment  to  a  low  of  13.458 
for  the  year  1958,  with  textiles  accounting 
for  3.825  Jobs  In  spite  of  the  Improvement 
in  1959,  employment  in  covered  Industries 
during  the  latest  available  period  (first  quar- 
ter) was  only  13,640,  still  lower  than  in  any 
comparable  jjeriod  during  the  p>ast  decade, 
except  for  the  recession  low  of  1958.  Textile 
employment  (4  181)  had  dropped  by  4,468 
since  1951  Less  than  one-quarter  of  this 
loss  had  been  offset  by  gains  in  apparel 
(which  increased  from  1,548  In  1951  to  2,046 
in  1959).  food  (which  rose  from  1.507  to 
1.710)  and  durable  goods  plants  (which  In- 
creased from  218  to  607).  Consequently, 
there  was  a  net  loss  of  3.542  Jobs  In  covered 
employment  from  1951  to  the  first  quarter 
of  1959  The  area's  largest  employer  (the 
Mohawk  carpet  mill)  currently  employs 
2,500  compared  to  the  previous  peak  of  6,400. 

VNEMPLOTMENT    AND    TT6    CONSEQUENCES 

The  Impact  of  the  decline  of  the  textile 
Industry  on  the  eomomy  of  Amsterdam  is 
evident  in  the  physical  structure  ot  the 
commumty  and  the  suffering  of  Its  people. 
High  rates  of  unemployment  have  become 
chronic,  persisting  In  prosperous  periods  and 
reaching    catastrophic    proportions    during 


general  recessions.  Thiis  In  1954,  when  the 
national  average  rate  of  unemplojrment  rose 
to  6.6  percent,  the  Amsterdam  rate  fluctu- 
ated between  11.6  and  17  percent.  In  the 
1955-67  recovery,  when  the  national  average 
varied  between  4.2  and  4.4  percent,  the  an- 
nual average  for  Amsterdam  stayed  up  be- 
tween 8.9  and  9.8  percent  more  than  twice 
as  high  as  the  national  rates.  The  1958 
recession  raised  the  national  average  to  6.8 
percent  while  the  Amsterdam  unemploy- 
ment ratio  Jumped  to  14.1  percent,  with  a 
high  of  18  percent  in  July.  By  July  of  1959, 
the  national  unemployment  rate  had  fallen 
to  5.2  percent  while  8.1  percent  of  Amster- 
dam's labor  force  was  still  unemployed. 

As  high  as  the  Amsterdam  figxires  are, 
they  are  stUl  an  understatement  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  unemployment  problem 
in  this  area.  Thousands  of  wcwkers  who 
have  sought  employment  unsuccessfully  for 
long  periods  have  either  left  the  labor  force 
entirely  or  have  departed  to  l(X)k  for  work 
elsewhere.  In  July  1967,  there  were  26.860 
persons  in  the  Amsterdam  labor  force  (em- 
ployed and  unemployed).  By  July  1969  this 
number  had  dwindled  to  23,450,  a  decUne  of 
3.400  in  2  years.  This  marked  decrease  In- 
dicates that  many  residents  of  the  Amster- 
dam area  have  withdrawn  from  the  labor 
force  out  of  despair.  While  the  Govern- 
ment estimates  of  unemployment  do  not  In- 
clude these  people,  they  are  an  Integral  part 
of  t^  problem  faced  by  the  commvmity. 

RISING    WELTARZ    COSTS 

The  high  cost  of  meeting  the  Immediate 
consequences  of  this  problem  is  evident 
from  the  figures  on  welfare  expenditures  in 
the  area.  The  cost  of  home  relief  has 
mounted  steadily.  In  1951,  when  the  aver- 
age number  of  persons  receiving  home  re- 
lief was  197.  the  cost  amounted  to  »62.000. 
In  1958.  the  average  number  of  recipients 
had  Jimiped  to  350  and  the  cost  to  •106.000. 
In  the  first  11  months  of  1959  the  average 
number  of  recipients  rose  to  368  and  the  cost 
($119,000)  exceeded  the  amount  for  the  en- 
tire year  1958.  Expenditures  for  home  relief 
in  the  first  11  months  of  1959  were  26  per- 
cent greater  than  In  the  corresponding  pe- 
riod last  year  and  111  percent  greater  than 
in  the  ccwTespondlng  period  In  1951. 

These  steep  Increases  in  relief  costs  re- 
sult from  the  inadequacy  of  the  current 
unemp!o3rment  insurance  system  in  dealing 
with  the  probleii\s  of  chronic  unemploy- 
ment. While  payments  under  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  programs  have 
cushioned  the  economic  distress  of  those 
affected  by  short-term  unemployment,  they 
do  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  In  an 
area  suffering  from  persistent  distress. 
Payments  under  the  permanent  State  and 
Federal  programs  in  the  Amsterdam  area 
amounted  to  $1,255,000  In  1951  and  rose  to 
$2,641,000  in  1964.  After  falhng  to  $1,591,000 
in  1957,  unemployment  compensation  bene- 
fits Jumped  to  $2,706,000  In  1958  In  addi- 
tion, payments  under  the  Federal  Tempo- 
rary Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1968,  effective  June  23d.  amounted  to 
$419,000  in  1958.  Regular  benefits  in  the 
first  9  months  of  1959  amounted  to  $1,269,- 
000.  with  an  additional  $168,000  paid  under 
the  Federal  and  State  temporary  programs, 
which  expired  in  July. 

KXHAITSTION    Or    tTNEMPLOTMENT 
COMPENSATION 

The  Inadequacy  of  present  unemployment 
Insurance  provisions  is  highlighted  by  the 
fact  that  1.442  claimants  exhausted  their 
benefits  in  1968;  these  workers  comprised  66 
percent  of  the  average  number  of  claimants 
during  the  year.  As  a  result  of  the  high  rate 
of  benefit  exhaustions,  the  proportion  of  all 
unemployed  workers  who  received  compen- 
sation fell  from  70  p«x»nt  In  January  1968 
to  01  percent  in  November  1968  and  to  a  low 
of  62  percent  In  Jvme  1969. 
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01d«r  workers  hare  be«n  hit  particularly 
hard  by  the  dlstremed  ocxMtltlon  of  the 
Amaterdam  economy.  Theae  ira'kers  hare 
■mch  more  dUBculty  In  finding  a  new  job 
when  they  are  laid  off  than  do  younger 
Worken.  In  January  1969,  when  unemploy- 
tnent  Insurance  clalmanta  In  Amsterdam 
numbered  1,859,  the  proportion  of  claimants 
who  were  85  or  oyer  was  9  4  percent.  In 
October,  when  the  total  number  of  claimants 
had  declined  to  83«,  the  proportion  85  and 
over  Jumped  to  19.8  percent.  Significant 
Increasea  In  the  proportions  in  the  55-84 
and  45-54  age  groups  also  took  place  during 
this  period,  with  the  former  rising  from  15  7 
to  18.7  percent  and  the  latter  from  24  to  29  3 
percent. 

DKOrWr    IK    POPI7LATIOX 

Hie  lack  of  adequate  employment  oppor- 
tanltlea  has  resxilted  In  a  gradual  decline  in 
the  population  of  Amsterdam.  From  33.329 
to  1940.  the  population  fell  to  32,240  in  1950. 
•  decline  of  3  percent  In  a  decade  which  saw 
«a  Increase  o*  10  percent  In  the  population 
of  the  State.  In  1969  the  population  of 
Amsterdam  Is  estimated  at  31,745.  a  fur- 
ther decline  of  2  percent  since  1950.  com- 
pared to  an  increase  of  13  percent  lor  New 
York  State. 

The  demise  of  the  textile  Industry  in 
Amsterdam  has  left  the  city  with  consider- 
able excess  factory  space.  Approximately 
half  a  million  square  feet  of  vacant  space 
still  exists  in  the  old  buildings  vacated  by 
Bigelow-Sanford  In  1955.  An  additional 
100,000  square  feet  of  space  Ls  vacant  In  other 
industrial  buildings,  much  of  which  is  ob- 
solete. In  addition,  many  thovisands  of 
square  feet  of  space  Ls  to  be  found  In  vacant 
stores  and  other  commercial  structures. 

LOCAL    BTOSTS    AT    REHABn.rrATTON 

The  efforts  of  the  people  of  Amsterdam  to 

solve  the  problems  resxiltlnf?  from  the  decline 

ia  the  textile  Industry  have  been  organized 

by  Industries  for  Amsterdam,  a  membership 

corporation  established  in  1954.     This  group 

la  designed  to  promote  the  location  of  new 

Industrial    enterprises   in   the   city.     It   col- 

laoted  M«0,000  In  oontrlbuUona  and  built  a 

fMtory  shell  which  Is  currently  occupied  by 

th*  Ward  Products  Co .  a  manufacturer  of 

aatann*  •mploylng  laa  workers.     It  has  also 

ofttainsd  ortdlt  of  MO.OOO  for  the  acquisition 

%ad  d«T«iopmsnt  of  real  astate  suitable  ftir 

laduatrial    deTelopmsnt.     The    only     plant 

which  has  arallsd  itself  of  thU  oppiirtviniiy 

M  far  Is  th*  South wMt  ManuTaoturinf  Co..  a 

boat   buildinf   firm   •mploying   eo   w^vkerm. 

Xa  addition  to  khsM  aouvuias.  mdxutriee  tot 

Anstsrdam  has  sought  to  attract  nsw   in- 

dustrtss      by     disasmlnaUmr      information. 

Alto«%thar.  as  a  fmuU  of  its  sfforts  to  date 

%b«  dsvatopmsot  corporation  claims  the  lo- 

mMoA  ot   la  n«w  Indvistrlal  plai;u   In   the 

M«ft.   Inclvidint    the    twrj    above-mentioned 

plftBts,  with  a  total  amployTnent  of  between 

1.000  and  1.150. 

ABOthar  orfAnteaUoa  which  has  b**n 
MtlT*  In  ths  Industrial  promotion  field  hiw 
bsen  L.  Orossman  Sons  Inc  .  which  acqulrt><1 
th«  tfxwm  Blfelow-Sanford  r^al  estate  in 
Daoanber  IMfi.  This  firm  has  leased  or  sold 
sp*e«  in  the  old  carpet  plant  to  13  rtrms. 
which  cxurenUy  employ  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately 900  employees.  Five  of  these  flrm.s. 
employing  800  workers,  received  assistance 
from  "Industries  for  Amsterd.\m,"  and  are 
Included  in  the  above-cited  figure*  for  the 
development  corporation.  The  peak  em- 
ployment by  Bigelow-Sanford  in  these  build- 
ings had  been  In  excess  of  3.200.  All  but  4 
of  the  current  tenants  employ  fewer  than  40 
worker?  apiece,  and  7  of  them  have  fewpr 
than  20  employees.  Only  l  employs  more 
than  200.     Approximately  one-fmirth  of  the 

L!^'**°  *^'^'^*  ^^*  °^  ^oof  »P^^  in  these 
bmidlnga  is  «till  vacant. 

It  Is  clear  from  the  arap  which  still  exl.sts 
between    the    conxmunity  s    nee<ls    and    u.e 


aehlerements  of  local  promotion  groups  over 
the  past  8  years  that  Federal  assistance  la 
tirgently  needed.  Local  resources  are  In- 
adeqtiate  to  the  tremendoiM  task  of  rerltai- 
Izlng  the  area.  It  will  take  oKire  than  the 
erection  erf  a  few  factory  shells  and  the  sale 
or  leasing  of  existing  plants  to  very  small 
busincases  to  solve  Amsterdam's  basic  prob- 
lems. What  Is  needed  is  a  fundamental  study 
of  the  community's  econ<Mr.!c.  physical,  and 
human  resources  and  a  plan  which  wr>uld 
take  advantage  of  the  areas  actual  and  po- 
tential advantages.  With  appropriate  plan- 
ning and  adequate  nnancint:,  the  .'Vmster- 
dam  area  can  be  redeveloped  intn  a  h:trh;y 
attractive  location  ftir  modem,  progreaaive 
industries. 

coNTHiBmoNs  or  A  rrosRAL  iLn)rvxi.op- 

»«I>rT    PHOGHAS* 

Only  the  Federal  Government  Ls  In  a  posi- 
tion to  provide  the  Integrated  program  nec- 
essary to  revitalize  the  Amsterdam  area.  We 
heartily  endorse  the  E)ouglas  area  redevelop- 
ment bill  (S.  722/  as  encompassing  the  flexi- 
ble and  comprehensive  approach  which  Ls 
imperative  for  the  solution  of  our  problems. 
First,  It  would  provide  technical  assistance 
to  our  local  development  group  In  conduct- 
ing a  svirvey  of  the  current  and  potential 
resources  of  the  community.  This  Informa- 
t:^:.n  U  Indispensable  to  the  Intelligent  plan- 
rung  of  a  constructive  development  program. 
It  will  point  to  the  kinds  of  industries  we 
should  seek  to  attract  to  o\xi  community. 
Moreover,  It  will  enable  our  development 
group  to  discuss  local  advantages  with  pro- 
spective employers  on  a  specific  and  factual 
basis. 

Second,  the  bill  would  Integrate  the  rede- 
velopment program  with  the  e.'tlstlng  Federal 
urban  renewal  program.  At  present,  the 
latter  is  largely  con.nned  to  residential  re- 
newal. Extension  of  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram to  areas  which  are  not  primarily  resi- 
dential win  make  available  Federal  grants  to 
defray  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  removing  ob- 
solete industrial  and  commercial  structures 
as  part  of  the  economic  development  of  the 
area.  This  would  be  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  Improvement  of  Amster- 
dam's layout,  making  It  possible  to  build 
modern  plants  in  locanons  which  su-e  con- 
venient fnr   tr,\n«port.iilon   far:;;':cs 

Third,  the  Doujjlaa  bill  would  nu'hortFO 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  determlno  the 
needs  nf  our  comnvuUty  for  vi>c»t!on\l  tr:>ln- 
ln«  to  meet  th»  new  »klUs  requlrr<l  by  nrw 
and  •xpandlng  industries  in  tj»e  urei^.  Ii.  ,,r. 
dcr  to  suable  uuomp;  vrtl  persona  to  jn  tl.o 
ben^flu  of  this  Ualu.i'.ji  the  bill  also  \m  ,. 
vldea  for  su^Msten-e  p..-.  nirt.ts  to  such  per- 
sona while  tiiey  nre   Loli;n    tri»lned. 

Plnally,  the  an>A  rr>de\'»:opn4Pni  hill  wiuld 
provide  an»iu-lni  »a!>bt.inco  r  >!  prujtcu  ahuh 
wv)Uld  fit  In  wl'.h  tJiP  o^T^.u^  pr^Hrriun  for 
r«dsveli)pn>Piit.  as  UruAU  up  b-,  the  locul  de- 
velopment (?roup  Such  ssiU'itniu-*  w-uld 
contribute  to  th«  nfvitAll.-y»tion  of  Uie  con\- 
muntty  thniuch  the  Uupiovcniem  uf  pui-,.>- 
faclUMea  ivnd  the  r».i;sfr\irn.m  or  Uulusui»a 
and  rommercui  farr.uie*  necca.vAry  lor  biU- 
anced  ecniiomic  gp.wtn. 

Nx«»    roa    rMpaovKMsrrr    m    rNiMPLOTMxjrr 

COMPKNSATtOV 

The  experience  of  the  people  of  Amster- 
dam is  clear  pr'Xjf  that  present  unemploy- 
ment compensiition  provision  are  Inadequate. 
We  endorse  the  Karsten-Machrowlrz-Ken- 
nedy-McCirthy  bill,  which  would  establish 
Federal  standard.';  guaranteeing  each  eligible 
worker  u.-iemployment  beneflt.s  for  up  t^j  :?g 
weeks,  and  increasing  the  beneflt.s  to  ti  <» 
levels  nnglnally  intended  for  unemployment 
compensation. 

With  decent  Federal  sUndards  for  unem- 
ployment insurance  and  a  Federal  prr>gram 
for  area  redevelopment,  we  are  confident 
that  the  people  of  Amsterdam  can  overcome 
the  difflcuiues  thd.t  h.tve  made  our  commu- 


nity a  distressed  area  during  the  p«u»t  8  years 

We  shall  rebuild  our  economy 

base    to    assure 

selves  and  our  children. 


on  a  sounder 
a    healthy    future    for    our- 


WASHTNGTON  POST  SUPPORTS  RE- 
MOVAL OF  INTEREST- RATE  CEIL- 
INQ 

Mr.  KELATING  Mr.  Prpsldrnt,  on 
Thursday  of  last  wcfk.  when  I  spoke 
briefly  on  \.he  floor,  I  stated  my  i>a&iUon 
in  favor  of  the  Prpsidenfs  request  for 
the  removal  of  the  interest-rate  ceUing 
on  long-term  Government  bond.s. 

As  I  said  at  that  time,  I  Intend  to  fol- 
low up  on  this  matter:  and  It  is  my  hope 
that  in  the  near  future  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  bring  about  con.gres&ional  action 
to  carry  out  the  President's  request. 

Mr.  Pre.sidpnt.  to<lay  I  want  to  caU 
attention  to  an  excellent  editorial,  pub- 
ILshed  in  the  Washington  Post,  support- 
ing the  removal  of  the  interest-rate  ceil- 
ing. The  Past  is  squarely  in  favor  of 
immediate  congressionaJ  action  to  re- 
move thi.s  unrcali.stic  and  arbitrary  limit. 
The  Post's  analysis  of  and  comment  on 
this  mat'er  deserve  careful  consideration. 

Mr,  Pre.sident.  I  commend  the  Post  for 
its  fine  editorial,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  pouil 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  18.  1980) 
MiXKO  OBJsmvxs 

The  argument  about  the  efTcncy  of  the 
J'ederai  Bsssrvs  Board  s  monetary  controls 
and  toe  wisdom  with  which  they  have  been 
used  in  the  past  will  no  doubt  continue  for 
a  long  time  There  Is  much  room  for  Ira- 
provement  btjth  \i\  tethniques  and  m  timing. 
Mi.st  of  a:!.  i!i..nr  nrv  policy  sliould  be  fitted 
to  s  Irtj-^er  .'.-.kjui-w  irk  In  which  the  lonn- 
term  r«<iuirrniei.u  if  irroaih  would  nxvs 
ful.y  iiiilufn.o  c!\\-:v-d»T  drclshu»s.  But. 
k^'''*"-  ■•■'  ;  •■  •  ■  ~'.>'"  ;  .irr  >.r,,  the  Prsai." 
den!  <  T,  i.pxwi  M-<)ur»i  far  eilnanathv^  '>r  iJis 
u.rch)ui  c«M,.ii,{  ,n  ine  loterMt  raUvs  rvf  Oov. 
enunriu  \m^iu\%  t«  supfxntKl  by  the  moat 
uigrin  C(in»idpr»Ui  n«  Conffrwaional  au 
teinptji  t.,  evAde  v.\\»  fvoaent  need  In  a 
•Pan  h  :.,r  monei .»jv-fx->iiov  rvi  ^rms  are  »a 
uiir»-Aii»t..-   (uuu-.i;  .,r   ob)e<-tlves. 

If  t  .n»n,*  w)»he«  to  siten^pt  to  deflns 
a  ii>.»net*rv  ;«^|!,-t  f..r  the  uroirlance  of  high 
Interrit  ri»t»«,  wr  it  rro,„y„ii«e  thst  the  ta.'k 
(|uit»  <«reepint  reappraisal  of 
"f  1  rr»><1.t  pr-vrams  and  then 
^  •  'h"  rhMlenue  But,  |n  the 
■  -w'^r  tc■n.^re  the  ronsequenrea 
■  rf>  t.i  rtov^iop  instltutinna  and 
r>.iiri,>,  wi'hin  whirh  ("rrereiT  reetrtctl\e 
mon^f^ry  r.r'r  >  nnd  high  Interest  rates 
mirht   not  be   n^*-e«n«ry. 

The  unstotdahle  fart  l«  that  the  short- 
term  money  mwket  Is  exceedingly  Ught  a:»d 
the  'i  emmenfs  necessary  reliance  on 
sTi  .-•  •'-rrn  borrowing  has  contributed  to  the 
trouble,  although  It  Is  by  no  means  the  only 
cause.  Unless  the  Treasury  is  freed  to  enter 
the  long-term  market  at  realistic  Interest 
rates,  short-term  rates  may  be  driven  even 
higher. 

Let  Congress  acknowledge  these  facts  !n 
sorrow,  if  it  wishes,  but  let  them  be  faced. 
Then  the  larger  task  of  freeing  up  the  coun- 
try's full  pr-xluctlve  potenUal  can  be  un- 
derfvken.  If  this  broader  goal  could  be 
achieved,  the  Government's  debt -manage- 
ment problems  would  be  eased  In  niore 
fundamental  and  lasting  wavs. 


hiiric»'t     tAt 

lift     lt.«    «liO    . 


1960 


Mr.    MAGNUSON.     Mr     President, 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CARLSON  in  the  chairs.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  cp.ll  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 
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CONGRESS.  AS  WELL  AS  THE  PRESS, 
SHOULD  BE  GIVEN  COPIES  OF  THE 
PRESIDENTS  PROPOSED  BUDGET 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President, 
in  behalf  of  all  Americans.  I  desire  to  en- 
ter a  stronn  protest  against  the  one- 
sided and  thereby  deliberately  distorted, 
manner  in  which  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  current  administration 
Ls  using  Madison  Avenue  propaganda 
techniques  to  try  to  foist  off  the  proposed 
budget  on  the  American  people 

Since  last  Saturday,  gentlemen  of  the 
press  have  been  calling  my  office  to  get 
me  to  comment  on  this  or  that  item  in 
the  President's  budget  Copies  of  the 
budget  were  handed  the  press  last  Sat- 
urday, yet  they  were  marked  for  release 
today  at  noon,  and  copies  were  expected 
to  be  delivered  at  my  ofiBce  and  the  of- 
fices of  most  other  Senators  around  1 
p  m  today 

Mr  President,  I  do  not  object  to  this 
Information  being  given  to  the  press,  be- 
cause I  am  a  firm  believer  in  keeping  the 
press  informed  so  that  it  in  turn  can 
contribute  mightily  to  keeping  the  peo- 
ple Informed  But  I  do  object  most 
-strenuously  to  the  preM  being  informed 
before  Members  of  the  Congress  as  to 
proposed  expenditures,  for  I  believe  that 
we  who  are  elected  to  represent  the  peo- 
ple and  vote  the  money  and  the  taxes 
to  run  this  Oovernment  have  an  even 
greater  responsibility  than  any  private 
bu.Mnc.vs  m  IritinB  the  people  know  about 
pteiKksed  projects  and  expenditures  In 
Un.  with  this  responslbllty.  It  seisms  lo 
me  lust  as  imporlanl  that  w«  of  ihe 
Senair  and  even  key  members  of  our 
stafTN  %hould  receive  informallon  on  pro- 
iHvsrd  budjieury  actions,  as  it  Is  for  pri- 
vate individuals  to  have  such  Informa- 
Uon 

Mr  President,  I  think  It  Is  time  for 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovernment 
t<^  treat  the  legislative  branch  as  equal 
partners  in  the  Oovernment.  and  stop 
ireutinjj  the  Congress  as  a  bunch  of 
schcx>lt>oys  to  whom  infonnaUon  Is  doled 
out  at  the  will  of  Uie  teacher. 

Mr  President.  I  desire  to  address  my- 
self to  another  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  the  floor 


WIU.  OF  MRS  W  L.  CLAYTON, 
GREAT  DEMOCRAllC  WOMAN 
LEADER.  INCLUDES  LARGE  BE- 
QUEST FOR  HER  "BELOVED  COUN- 
TRY" THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President, 
on  Monday  Januarj-  11,  it  was  my  pain- 
ful duty  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  fact  that  one  of  our  most 
honored   and   distinguished   philanthro- 


pists and  Democratic  leaders  of  Texas,     tional  debt-  was  made  by  Mrs.  WiUiam  L 
Mrs.  W.  L.  Clayton,  had  passed  away. 
As  the  Wife  of  Will  Clayton,  brilliant 


Clayton  In  a  wUl  and  codicil  filed  for  probate 
Wednesdav. 


former  Under  Secretary  of  State.  Mrs 
Clayton  would  have  naturally  enjoyed 
Wide  social  acceptance  and  prominence. 
Therefore,  I  think  it  particularly  adds 
to  her  enduring  fame  and  credit  that  on 
her  own  she  did  such  outstanding  work, 
made  such  exceptional  contributions  of 
service  and  money  to  helpmg  thousands 
who  could  not  help  themselves,  and  that 
she  earned  widespread  personal  recogni- 
tion 

Perhaps  one  of  her  most  remarkable 
attributes  was  that  although  she  was 
blessed  with  substantial  wealth,  she  as- 
siduously avoided  joining  with  the  so- 
frequent  cr>'  of  the  money  class  against 
taxes,  against  spending  on  programs  of 
human  decency.  On  the  contrary,  as  an 
ardent  supporter  of  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  she  worked  many  hours  to 
forward  his  ba.sic  programs  of  economic 
justice— his  fights  to  "return  America 
to  the  American  people."  She  believed 
in  liberty  and  equality  and  individual 
dignity,  and  she  recognized  that  our  Na- 
tion virtually  was  the  only  spot  on  earth 
where  all  men  have  even  a  chance  of  en- 
joying such  priceless  treasures. 

This  was  not  only  true  at  the  national 
level,  but  al.so  at  the  local  level,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  she  fought  for 
slum  clearance  in  her  home  city  of 
Houston. 

It  was,  I  think,  entirely  fitting,  then, 
that  she  should  not  forget  her  country 
in  her  last  will,  although  probably  no  one 
else  thought  of  it  until  her  will  was 
made  public.  In  a  handwritten  codicil 
dated  August  3,  1957,  she  had  made  a 
very  substantial  contribution  to  "my  be- 
loved country,  the  United  States  of 
America,  to  be  used  for  the  retirement 
of  the  national  debt  "  The  contribution 
to  this  country  was  of  one-half  of  the 
Susan  V  Clayton  Trust  No  2.  the  other 
onc-hRlf  gointi  to  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity for  medical  i-eseaiTh 

Scojc  of  millions  of  Americans  dearly 
love  their  country,  most  would  die  for 
It.  but  few  >'aluntarlly  make  gifts  of 
money  to  it  Mrs  Clayton  was  one  of 
those  rai-e  persons  who  so  loved  Uils 
country  that  In  her  will  she  divided  her 
accumulated  wealth  with  It.  and  said, 
"To  you  my  beloN-ed  country.  ■x>e«  Uils 
part  of  my  estate 

Higher  patriotism  has  not  been  shown 
by  any  American  in  time  of  peace. 

Her  surviving  husband.  Will  Clayton, 
her  children,  grandchildren,  and  great 
grandchildren.  ha>*e  a  proud  heritage 
that  few  can  equal 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimotis  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  body  of  the 
Congressional  Record  a  story  by  Mar- 
shall Verniaud  in  the  January  14,  1960, 
issue  of  the  Houston  Post,  entitled,  "Will 
of  Mrs.  Clayton  Includes  Her  'Beloved 
Country'  for  Retirement  of  U.S.  Debt." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


or    us     Debt- 
Includes     H^ 


WtLL    or 
Bklovxd 


For    RrriRKMENT 
Mrs      Clayton 

CotTNTKY 

(By  Marshall  Vemlaud) 
A  bequest  to  the  United  States  of  America 
"to  t)e    used   for   the   retirement  of   the  na- 


Mtb  Clayton,  wife  of  the  cofounder  of 
Anderson.  Clayton  &  Co.  and  former  Under- 
Secretary  of  St.'it*.  also  directed  bequests  to 
the  Texas  Children's  Hospital,  the  Clayton 
Fund,  and  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Specific  bequests  totaling  $3,686,000  to  her 
husband.  56  other  relatives  and  3  serv- 
ants were  included  In  the  handwritten  will 
executed  April  18.  1953 

No  estinxate  of  the  estate's  value  was  avail- 
able. The  petition  for  probate  Uste<l  It  as 
having  a  value  "in  excess  of  » 100 .000" 

In  a  handvrltten  codicM  dated  August  3, 
1957.  Mrs  Clayton  directed  that  one-half  of 
her  interest  in  the  Susan  V.  Clayton  Trust 
No  2  shall  be  given  "to  my  beloved  country, 
the  United  States  of  America,  to  be  iised  for 
the  retirement  of  the  national  debt  " 

The  remaining  half  of  her  Interest  in  this 
trust  will  go  to  Johns  Hopkins  University 
for  the  support  of  medical  research  to  be 
de«ignated  by  a  son-in-law.  Dr  Benjamin  M 
Baker,  of  Baltimore,  Md 

The  will  written  on  both  sides  of  a  single 
sheet  of  paper,  bequeathed  two-thirds  of 
her  corporate  stock  in  Anderson.  Clayton  & 
Co.  to  the  Texas  Children's  Hospital,  with  a 
proviso  that  it  will  be  retained  by  that  In- 
stitution and  only  the  Income  used. 

Ti-,e  remaining  one-third  of  the  stock  was 
given  Uj  the  Clajton  Fund,  founded  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs    Clayton. 

Any  balance  of  the  estate  after  distribu- 
tion of  designated  bequests  shall  go  to  the 
Texas  ChUdren's  Hospital,  Mrs.  Clayton 
directed 

In  addition  to  a  bequest  of  1100.000  to 
her  husband,  Mrs.  Clayton  ordered  payment 
of  1100.000  each  to  four  daughters,  their 
husbands,  four  granddaughters,  and  five 
grandsons 

Additional  bequests  of  $50,000  each  were 
made  to  5  nieces,  3  nephews.  6  great-nieces, 
10  great-nephews,  0  great-great-niece«  and 
6  great-great  nephews 

The  will  also  directed  bequesta  of  $35,000 
to  a  sliter  in-law,  $5,000  to  a  brother,  $9,500 
each  to  two  aervauu.  Hnd  $1,000  to  a  third 
servant 

Daughters  named  In  the  will  were  Mrs. 
W  8t  John  Oarwood,  of  AvuUn;  Mrs  8  M 
McAahan.  Jr  :  Mrs  John  W.  Ji^naon,  of 
Hovuton.  and  Mr*  Banjamln  M  Baker,  of 
Baltimore. 

Qranddavtfhten  named  to  receive  be- 
quMU  were  Mrs  Lucy  J  Hadac.  of  SeatUa. 
Wash  :  KtlM  Burdlne  C  Juhns^ui.  of  Houston; 
Mrs  Susan  V  Baker  and  Ktlaa  Julia  May 
Baker,  of  BalUmore 

T))»  five  frandaona  who  will  share  in  the 
•state  are  St.  Jckhn  Oarwood  and  William 
T  Johnson,  of  Houston,  William  L  Oarwood. 
of  Auatln:  Benjanitn  M  Baker,  Jr  and  Wil- 
liam C  Baker,  of  Balumore 

Mrs  Clayton  died  January  7  at  th*  age  o( 


•n. 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OP  SCIENCE 

Mr.  KEPAUVER  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  1st  session  of  this  86th  Congress 
two  blUs  were  introduced  which  proposed 
a  US.  Department  of  Science.  One  of 
these  bills  was  S.  586.  which  I  introduced. 
A  second  bill.  S.  646,  was  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey]. 

Since  then,  it  has  become  increasingly 
evident  that  lack  of  coordination,  bicker- 
ing, duplication,  and  absence  of  leader- 
ship among  various  biireaus,  agencies, 
and  branches,  are  major  stumbling 
blocks  in  our  Nation's  eflorts  to  match 
if  not  outdistance  the  Soviets  in  space 
and  missile  developments. 
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When  I  appeared  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Reorganization  and  Interna- 
tional Organizations  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  last  April  17, 
I  stated: 

The  outstanding  attribute  of  science  Is  Its 
exactness.  If  we  are  to  deal  with  science  In 
our  aovemment,  we  must  also  be  exact. 

It  Is  my  serious  contention  that  the  quick- 
est course  of  exactitude  in  our  scientific  re- 
search and  development  programs  will  be 
found  in  this  bill  which  I  have  offered — S. 
686. 

We  ne«d  action  and  we  need  It  fast.  Du- 
plication of  effort  is  wasting  our  resources 
and  money  and  retarding  our  country  In 
this  very  fast  and  dangerous  race.  In  the 
Pentagon  alone,  the  maze  of  committees  and 
departments  Is  enough  to  confound  prog- 
ress Itself. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  coUejigues  on  this  com- 
mittee, science  in  ovir  Nation  today  Is  all  over 
the  lot. 

In  spite  of  the  Improvements  that  have 
been  made  to  correct  this  situation,  we  have 
no  overall  boss,  no  Cabinet  member  to  make 
the  ultimate  decisions. 

For  our  inunediate  needs — and  they  are 
most  immediate — I  feel  my  bill  for  a  De- 
partment of  Science  holds  the  answer. 

To  have  effective  direction  of  our  scien- 
tific efforts,  we  need  somebody  to  call  the 
signals. 

Perhaps  our  ultimate  goal  Is  to  be  found  In 
Senator  Htjmphrxy's  proposal,  which  would 
transfer  all  the  functions  of  science  to  such 
ft  department. 

But  for  the  immediate,  crying  needs  of 
here  and  now,  I  feel  It  Is  better  that  we 
make  a  start.  We  can  transfer  the  other 
l\inctlons  later  as  we  go  along. 

I  urge  that  you  report  out  my  bill  for  a 
Department  of  Science  as  quickly  as  pweslble. 

I  was  pleased  to  read  in  the  newspa- 
pers of  December  29,  1959.  that  Dr.  Wal- 
lace R.  Erode,  the  retiring  president  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  called  for  creation 
of  a  Cabinet-rank  Science  Department 
when  he  spoke  before  the  group  meeting 
in  convention  in  Chicago. 

Dr.  Erode  expressed  the  opinion  held 
by  many  scientists  and  la>Tnen  that  the 
Kation  cannot  hope  to  get  the  most  from 
Its  scientists  unless  their  genius  and 
«iergies  are  better  coordinated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  two 
newspaper  accounts  of  Dr.  Brode's  ad- 
dress, as  well  as  an  editorial  on  the  sub- 
ject from  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Star.  Dec  29  1959] 
Cabinet -Rank  Science  Office  Urged  for 
Unitkd  States 

Chicago.  December  29 — A  ranklni?  Govern- 
ment scientist  has  called  f'lr  creation  of  a 
Cabinet-rank  science  department  to  take 
over  all  basic  scientific  work  for  all  branches 
of  the  Federal   Government. 

Only  by  establishing  such  an  operating 
agency,  Dr.  Wallace  R.  Brode  said  last  night. 
will  the  Nation  be  able  to  meet  the  demands 
of  technology  with  the  scientific  assets  avail- 
able. 

Dr.  Brode.  who  Is  servina;  as  science  ad- 
viser to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  who  l.s  on 
leave  as  Associate  Director  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  outlined  his  proposal 
In  a  speech  before  the  American  Assoclatinn 
Xor  the  Advancement  of  Science  The  talk, 
•ntitled  ■  Development  of  a  Science  Policy." 


was    Dr     Erodes    traditional    "swan    song"' 
address  as  retiring  president  of  AAAS 

The  scientist,  a  noted  chemist  as  well  as 
Government  administrator,  rejected  argu- 
ments that  resulted  early  this  year  In  the 
shelving  of  a  proposal  to  create  such  an 
agency.  He  said  the  matter  should  be  re- 
opened at  once. 

wants    HAL    SETUP 

"We  should  be  certain  that  it  is  in  fact 
as  well  as  In  name  an  operating  depart- 
ment." Dr  Brode  said.  "It  should  nnt  be 
a  superstructure  Imposed  on  existing  or- 
ganizations, but  •  •  •  an  honest  and  real 
effort  to  mesh  the  scientific  interests  and 
objectives  of  our  Government  In  the  fullest 
utilization    of   resources. 

"Thus  a  department  of  science,  while  not 
removing  from  agencies  such  as  Defense  and 
Agriculture  applied  research  pnjgrams  spe- 
cific to  their  mission,  sho'old.  however,  in- 
clude all  major  segments  of  science  not  spe- 
cifically pertinent  to  an  applied  mission. 

"It  should  have  separate  bureaus  or  insti- 
tutes with  suitable  directors  of  distinction 
to  deal  with  space,  atomic  energy,  medicine, 
weather,  patent  Information,  physical  sci- 
ence, geology,  and  other  recognized  areas  of 
Importance, 

"To  provide  the  •  •  •  administrative  head 
with  broad  and  helpful  advice  It  would  seem 
reasonable  to  create  an  advisory  council 
•  •  •  [this;  might  be  helpful  in  arriving  at 
declslon-s  on  e.xter.t  and  character  of  support 
which  the  Government  should  provide." 

SLAPS    AT    DEFENSE 

Dr.  Brode  noted  with  alarm  the  domina- 
tion of  the  national  research  scene  by  de- 
fense agencies,  in  which  ho  lumped  the  mil- 
itary services,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, and  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

This  domination,  which  he  said  adds  up 
to  about  86  percent  of  the  total  basic  re- 
search bill  of  the  whole  American  economy, 
creates  a  situation  of  artificial  priorities 
which  often  works  against  scientific 
projects. 

A  department  of  science.  Dr  Brotle  said, 
should  be  run  by  scientists  and  career  civil 
servants.  He  criticized  the  procedure  to  try 
to  find  someone  to  come  In  from  the  out- 
side Uj  ru:i   a  major  agency. 

"Seldom  doee  one  seriously  consider  the 
appointment  of  a  career  civil  servant  even 
though  there  are  In  the  Government  career 
civil  servants  who  may  be  recognized  in  oth- 
w  nations  as  world  authorities  •  •  •." 

Speaking  generally  again.st  this  outside 
recruitment   trend,  Dr    Brotle  added: 

"ITie  Goverument  should  develop  within 
its  own  est.^blishment  sufficient  capability 
to  operate  its  agencies;  and  our  policy  decl- 
slon.s,  whether  they  be  in  science,  taxation. 
or  welfare,  should  not  be  made  without 
guidance  from  governmentally  experienced 
personnel." 

[Prom   the   New   York  Times,  Dec.  29,    1959] 

SCIENrE    Bt-RE.^U    URGED    FO«    UNITED    STATES 

Brode,  State  Departments  Adviseh,  Offers 
Pi^.v  To  End  Wh\t  He   Calls  Chaos 

(By   W.ilter  Sullivan) 
CmcACO.     December    28.— A     program    de- 

signetl  to  end  the  alleged  chaos  of  this  coun- 
try s  scientific  effort,  stimulate  basic  research 
and  IcKjsen  Government  control  over  uni- 
versities xas  propcscd  today. 

Dr  Wallace  E  Brode.  scientific  adviser  to 
the  Staf.e  Department,  made  the  prop<^)8al  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  As.so- 
clatlon  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Dr. 
Brode.  who  is  the  a8S(X:  la  t  Ion's  outgoing 
president,  emphasized  that  he  was  speaking 
for  hlm.self,  not  the  association,  or  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  root  of  his  plan  Is  to  create  a  Federal 
Science   Department.     He   testified   for   such 


a  step  during  a  oingresslonal  hearing  on  the 
plan  earlier  this  year. 

He  proposed  tliat  a  commission  or  study 
group  be  formed  to  examine  the  question  of 
administering  American  science. 

Among  his  criticisms  of  the  organization 
of  Government  research  were  the  following: 

■  It  Is  dominated  by  military  and  quasll 
mUltary  agencies  Defti.ie.  Space,  and 
Atomic  Energy  Agencies  spend  «6oo  million 
a  year,  about  85  percent  of  the  total  research 
outlay. 

"Universities,  having  been  balled  out  of 
financial  difficulties  after  World  War  I  by 
defense  contracU,  are  now  under  excessive 
control.  Each  agency  feels  It  should  be  able 
to  select  and  direct  both  recipient  and 
subject  of  research  Such  contract*  cover 
half  the  tottU  basic  research. 

"The  role  of  the  military  has  made  foreign 
Bcltntlsts  reluctant  to  take  part  In  American- 
sponsored  projects. 

■With  the  explosive  growth  of  research 
In  recent  years,  there  has  been  Increasing 
proliferation  of  Government  agencle*  con- 
cerned With  research. 

"A  function  of  the  National  Science  PV>un- 
datlon,  in  Dr.  Erodes  view,  was  to  take  over 
the  Government's  role  in  basic  research  ex- 
cept where  such  work  was  cloeely  linked  to 
the  tanks  nf  other  Government  departments. 
Instead,  the  various  agencies  have  been  con- 
tra-tlng  for  research  in  all  areas  of  science, 
with  a  consequent  lack  of  coordination  and 
planning  " 

SATS    Pnr>GRAMS    STAND    STILL 

Dr  Brode  said  Government  agencies  were 
farming  out  research  to  Industry  and  unl- 
Vf-rslUes,  whereas  programs  In  Government 
liiboratories  were  staiidlng  still. 

Thus,  he  said,  there  has  been  no  sub- 
stantial change  since  the  1930's  In  the  num- 
ber of  scientists  working  f'lr  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Weather  Bureau, 
the  Geological  Survey,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  Forest  Products. 

In  addition,  he  noted,  civil  service  status 
llmiu  their  advancement  and  makes  It  hard 
to  attract  talent. 

Dr.  Brode  also  called  for  a  National  Science 
Council,  whose  membership  would  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  Goverument,  the  aca- 
demic world,  and  indtistry  Centralization 
of  planning,  he  said,  would  help  free  policy- 
making from  the  whims  of  public  fancy  and 
political  expediency. 

He  said  the  Government  would  be  less  in- 
clined to  go  all  out  for  space  research  one 
year,  aud  perhaps  weather  control  or  new 
energy  soiirces  a  year  later. 

Instead,  he  argued,  there  could  be  long- 
range  planning  for  a  ba'anced  program  with 
enough  leeway  to  preserve  the  Independence 
of  researchers. 

Britain  and  FYance  have  taken  such  a  step, 
he  said.  He  admitted  there  was  opposition 
to  It,  even  within  the  ass..Kiat Ion's  b<-»ard. 
The  President's  Science  Advisory  Committee 
also  opposed  It  early  this  year,  but  on  syn- 
thetic   gfrounds,    he    added. 

While  there  Is  a  crisis,  he  warned.  It  Is 
mild  compmred  with  what  will  exist  a  decade 
later,  when  expenditures  for  research  are 
expected  to  double  present   levels. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Jan  11,  1960) 
A  SacRETAHT  or  Science? 
Among  other  proposals  likely  to  be  made 
agedu  In  Congress  for  the  strengthening  of 
the  Nation's  scientific  efforts  will  be  that  to 
create  a  Department  of  Science  with  a  Sec- 
retary of  Cabinet  rank.  Many  scientists 
and  others  In  the  administration  are  opposed 
to  this  Idea,  but  the  science  adviser  io  the 
State  Department  and  Immediate  past  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  Dr  Wallace  R, 
Brode,  said  In  a  speech  the  other  day  that 
he    thought    such    a    department    might    be 
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uaeful  We  hope  that  congressional  epon- 
■ors  of  tlie  plan  wUi  focus  on  the  objectives 
Otherwise  the  creation  of  another  Federal 
agency  could  become  sn  end  In  Itself  and 
could  result  merely  in  the-  Imposition  of  a 
new  layer  of  admlntatratlve  supervision, 
more  redtape.  and  more  interagency  com- 
mittees to  try  to  cut  It  away. 

As  Dr  Brode  sees  t.he  objectives,  one  Is 
to  provide  a  better  allocation  of  Federal 
funds  among  the  competing  scientific  pro- 
grams which  the  Government  either  con- 
ducts or  supports  and  which,  he  calculates, 
account  for  some  80  percent  of  the  Nation's 
basic  research.  This  might  be  arcnmpllRhed. 
we  supp->se.  by  better  scientific  staffing  of  the 
Budget  Bureau,  or  by  fuller  use  of  the  re- 
cently created  Fvderal  Council  of  Science 
and  Technology,  or  even  by  a  BTrf)nger  voice 
for  the  science  advUer  In  the  White  House 
Or  It  might  take  a  new  Cabinet  office  to  pro- 
vide the  »ustaln«»d  effort  obviously  required 

Another  objective,  Dr  Krode  believes,  is  to 
upgrade  G  ivernment  c<rlentlFt.s  so  that  less 
scientific  work  will  have  to  bi^  farmed  out 
and  to  establish  more  G  ivernment  owned 
and  operaU'd  la'ooratories  Ag-aln  a  Depart- 
ment of  Science  might  be  the  only  way  to 
bring  the  virtual  revolution  In  pay  scales 
and  organl:',atlon  which  this  would  entail — 
or  there  might  be  easier  ways  The  point  Is 
that  there  Is  much  more  at  the  rotit  of  the 
American  scientific  lag.  already  pronounced 
In  some  fields  and  merely  Imminent  In 
others,  than  the  mere  lack  of  a  Department 
of  Science.  The  coming  debate  In  this  field 
ought  to  concern  Itself  with  the  funda- 
mentals, not  Ju«t  the  superstructure. 


DIVESTTTUKE  OF  DU   PON"r  INTER- 
EST IN  GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  late  last 
week  I  found  it  desirable  to  again  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  ne- 
cessity for  enacting  appropriate  legisla- 
tion to  pri'vent  .«;h  a  re-holders  of  the  Du 
Pont  Co  from  the  serious  and  unju.stl- 
fled  tax  penalties  threatened  as  a  result 
of  the  pending  antitrust  case  brought  by 
the  Government  against  this  corpora- 
tion. 

My  statement  was  L=isued  following  an 
announcement  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  that  it  had  appealed  the  findings 
of  the  dis'Tict  court  in  Chicago  which 
had  ruled  that  dive.«:titure  by  Du  Pont 
of  its  General  Motors  stock  was  not 
nece.s,?ary  to  effect  appropriate  relief 
which  the  Supreme  Court  by  a  4-to-2 
decision  had  earlier  decided  would  be 
required. 

In  my  remarks,  I  invited  and  urged 
both  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Secretfiry  of  Treasui-y  to  join  in  sup- 
porting legislation  to  facilitate  antitrust 
enforcement  by  lowering  tax  hurdles  to 
the  achievement  of  this  goal. 

This  proposal  is  embraced  in  Senate 
bill  200  and  in  H  R.  8126  approved  dur- 
ing the  lajt  stssion  of  Congress  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Today,  I  am  happy  to  advi.se  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Attorney  General  has  writ- 
ten me  a  personal  letter  in  which  he 
reiterates  the  Department  of  J'ustices 
support  foi'  enactment  of  tax  legislation 
at  this  se.s;don  of  Coiigre-ss  which  would 
assi.st  the  Government  in  pursuing  ap- 
propriate rnforcement  under  our  anti- 
trust laws. 

I  now  ti-ust,  Mr,  President,  that  the 
statement  of  the  Attorney  General  will 
be  followe<l  by  a  similar  expression  of 
cooperation    by    the    Secretary    of    the 


Treasury'  to  the  end  that  we  may  have 
approval  of  one  of  these  pendmg  bills  on 
this  subject  before  Congress  adjourns. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  letter  of 
the  Attorney  General  be  printed  in  full 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  letter 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Office  or  the  Attorney  General. 
Wash-.ngton.  DC.,  January  IS,  1960. 
Hon.  J  Allen  Freak,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  I  have  noted  your  stf>te- 
ment  in  the  Senate  yesterday  on  this  De- 
partment's decision  to  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  the  district  court's  decision 
permitting  Du  Pont  to  retain  its  Interest 
of  over  $3  billion  in  General  Motors.  First, 
in  regard  to  the  U.S.  appeal,  our  position 
Is  that  the  district  court's  decree  fails  to 
remedy  that  violation  the  Supreme  Court 
found.  Until  the  Supreme  Court  determines 
this  Issue,  the  merits  of  our  position,  we  fee!, 
should  be  argued  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  In  no  other  context. 

Beyond  the  question  of  appeal,  you  called 
upon  this  office  and  "others"  to  "join  •  •  • 
In  supporting  •  •  •  |  ieglfilatlon  1  to  fa- 
cilitate antitrust  enforcement  In  eliminating 
the  tax  penalties  upon  forced  divestiture" 
(CoNGP.Es.sioNAL  Record,  p   538) . 

This  Department  did  Just  that  last  session 
of  Congress.  We  expressed  the  belief  that 
appropriate  legislation  lowering  present  tax 
hurdles  to  divestiture  In  antitrust  cases 
could  spur  effective  relief.  Such  legislation. 
In  addition,  would  speed  enforcement  re- 
sults by  obviating  the  necessity  for  extend- 
ing the  period  of  divestiture  over  a  number 
of  years  It  was  with  the  goal  In  mind  of 
prompt  and  effective  antitrust  enforcement 
that  the  Department  recommended  enact- 
ment of  tax  legislation  to  accompany  the 
duty  Congress  placed  on  this  Department  to 
enforce  the  antitrust  laws. 

Tills  continues  to  be  our  view.  And  our 
h*ipe  Is  that,  this  ses.sion,  the  Congress  will 
see  fit  to  act  favorably  on  appropriate  legis- 
lation. 

Sincerely, 

WiLLUM  P.  Rogers. 

Attorney  General. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RELATING 
TO  RETIRED  OFFICERS  IN  THE 
ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  at  this  time  to  say  a  word  atKDut 
some  bills  which  I  have  introduced, 
which  relate  to  the  responsibility  of 
retired  officers  of  the  armed  services. 

I  have  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  for  2  years,  at 
the  feet  of  our  very  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
HenningsI.  I  hope,  after  my  colleague 
from  New  York  IMr.  Kea-hngI  has  con- 
cluded his  address,  to  which  I  look  for- 
ward with  great  interest,  to  speak  upon 
the  pending  legislation  for  a  little  while 
this  aft€'rnoon. 

In  the  meantime,  I  wish  to  advert  to 
certain  bills  which  I  have  introduced  in 
cooperation  with  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Douglas],  with  resp>ect  to  the 
r&sponsibility  of  retired  ofiQcers  of  the 
military-  services. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  me  that  the 
Subcommittee  for  Si>eclal  Investigations 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
before  which  I  testified  last  July  8,  in 
support  of  a  bill  which  the  Senator  from 


Illmois  (Mr.  Douglas]  and  I  had  intro- 
duced. Senate  bill  2228.  the  Retired  Mili- 
tary Officers  Defense  Procurement  Ac- 
tivities Act  of  1959,  has  issued  a  report 
and  proposed  legislation  which  in  many 
respects  follows  closely  the  recommen- 
dations of  Senate  bill  2228. 

The  2-year  '  coolmg  off"  period  after 
retirement,  during  which  officers  may 
not  participate  m  "seUing"  activities  to 
the  Department  of  Defense:  the  exten- 
sion of  the  definition  of  "selling"  to 
include  negotiations,  and  the  permanent 
exclusion  of  officers  from  seEing  activi- 
ties directly  related  to  their  particular 
assignments  in  the  services,  should  offer 
valuable  guidelines  to  former  personnel 
in  their  choice  of  future  business  con- 
nections. 

It  also  becomes  our  duty  to  do  affirma- 
tive acts  which  will  offer  a  better  oppor- 
tunity for  retired  officers,  as  well  as  to 
do  negative  things  which  will  prevent 
any  abuse  of  what  we  consider  to  be  a 
public  trust. 

Accordingly.  I  hope  that,  at  the  same 
time  we  consider  the  restrictive  legisla- 
tion  which  I  have  discussed,  we  shall 
also  consider  one  other  bill  which 
I  introduced  on  September  12.  1959, 
which  would  offer  retired  officers 
working  for  the  Federal  Government  in 
positions  classified  as  having  a  shortage 
of  pei-sonnel,  according  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  the  opportunity  to 
receive  an  increased  share  of  their  re- 
tirement pay,  notwithstanding  the  sal- 
aries which  they  receive  in  civil  service 
jobs.  In  this  way  we  can  provide  retired 
officers  with  a  career  beneficial  both  to 
them  and  their  country. 

With  reference  to  Senate  bill  2703. 
\\hich  I  introduced  on  September  12, 
1959,  the  bill  would  also  require  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  make  a  rer>ort 
Within  3  years,  to  help  Congress  with 
further  legislation  along  this  line. 

It  is  important  to  bring  to  the  notice 
of  retired  military  officers  that  real  ef- 
forts should  be  made  to  keep  their  fine 
and  honorable  status  in  our  country,  and 
that  in  the  complexity  inherent  in  the 
public  concern  over  their  tn,'ing  to  sell 
defense  items  to  the  Defense  Department, 
or  to  negotiate  with  their  former  col- 
leagues, we  should  also  make  every  effort 
to  utilize  their  services,  which  are  often 
so  precious,  in  jobs  where  we  do  have  a 
shortage  of  personnel,  and  to  encourage 
them  to  render  that  kind  of  service  by 
minimizing  the  cost  to  them  in  terms  of 
their  retirement  compensation.  I  hope 
very  much  that  Congress  will,  therefore, 
consider  both  sides  of  this  coin. 

I  end  by  saying  what  I  have  main- 
tained time  and  time  again,  namely,  that 
I  hope  that  our  retired  officers  will  real- 
ize our  gratitude  to  them  for  their  serv- 
ices, and  that  all  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
to  make  very  clear  the  ground  rules,  and 
that  we  know  from  their  i>atriotic  serv- 
ice, which  they  have  always  rendered  to 
their  country,  they  would  be  the  first  to 
desire  the  ground  rules  to  be  clear,  and 
that,  as  we  may  restrict  their  activities, 
we  also  indicate  the  lines  along  which 
they  can  be  extended,  which  will  be  bene- 
ficial both  to  the  country  and  to  them- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 
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FEDERAL  ELECTIONS  ACT  OP  1959 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No  571,  S. 
2436.  a  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  election 
laws,  to  prevent  corrupt  practices  in 
Federal  elections,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  iniorma- 
tion  of  the  Senate 

The  Legislative  Clerk  A  bill  'S. 
2436  >  to  revise  the  Federal  election 
laws,  to  prevent  corrupt  practices  in 
Federal  elections,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      The 
question  is  on  a^r^emt;  to  the  motiuii  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  motion  wa-s  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  before  the  Senate  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  !  Mr  Long!  to  add 
a  new  section  to  the  pendin:.;  amend- 
ment, which  is  the  HennmsiS-Keating 
amendment  lettered  •C." 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr  Pres- 
ident, a  parliamentary  inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFETCER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Is  the 
Hennings-Keatmtj  amendment  the 
amendment  which  would  make  the  bill 
applicable  to  primary  election-s? 

If  that  is  not  a  proper  parliamentary 
Inquiry,  perhaps  I  could  direct  the  ques- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  M!.isour; 

Mr.  HENNINGS  I  wili  an.vAPr  the 
question  In  the  affirmative  That  will  be 
the  pending  question,  followmtr  action  on 
the  so-called  Long  amendment  relating 
to   caucuses   arid  convent  lon.s 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr. 
President,  a  parliamentary  incu.rv 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  '  The 
Senator  will  state  it 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  On 
which  amendment  will  th.>  vote  flr.st 
come?  Will  it  be  on  the  Long  amend- 
ment to  the  Hennings-Keating  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
ParUamentarian  advises  the  Chair  that 
the  first  vote  will  occur  on  the  Lon^j 
amendment  to  the  Hennmgs-Keating 
amendment 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  at  this  time  I  wish  to  state 
how  I  expect  to  vote  on  the  HenninL'.s- 
Keating  amendment,  and  to  Rive  a  few 
reasons  therefor. 

I  expect  to  vote  for  the  Hennin?s- 
Keating  amendment  to  include  primary- 
elections  within  the  scope  of  the  bill 
The  reason  I  shall  do  so  is  that  I  think 
the  primary  election  is  an  es.sential  part 
of  being  elected  to  the  Senate;  or.  if  the 
primary  election  is  not  used,  then  the 
nominating  convention  which  may  be 
provided  by  State  law  is  an  essential 
part  of  being  elected 

The  selection  of  a  party  candidate, 
the  nomination  of  a  party  candidate  is 
one  of  the  steps  in  election. 

When  I  was  considering  this  matter 
It  occurred  to  me  that  the  notable  cases 
in  which  there  have  been  election  con- 


tests before  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States — the  most  outstanding  examples 
of  something  Komg  wrone  to  which  the 
Senate  had  addressed  itself  in  the  past — 
have  been  in  regard  to  primary  elections. 
I  have  in  mmd  the  Newberry  case  in 
Michigan,  the  V'aie  case  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Smith  case  in  Illinois. 

In  the  report  on  these  various  con- 
tests, in  the  book  compiled  by  Frank 
Hays,  of  the  Senate  Library,  on  "Senate 
Election  Cases  from  1913  to  1940,"  these 
several  contests  are  all  dealt  with. 

Ln  review  of  the  case  of  Ford  against 
Newberry,  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice 
White  is  cited.  In  that  citation,  this 
review  states: 

The  Chief  Justice  pointed  out  that  the 
contention  of  the  nnajorlty  that  elections 
did  not  include  nominating  primaries  was 
illogical,  for  the  same  clause  (of  the 
Constitution:  art.  I,  sec  4,  clause  1) 
which  delegated  to  the  States  control  over 
elections  and.  Inferentialiy.  control  over 
primaries,  also  placed  the  power  of  regula- 
tion In  Congress:  that  the  argument  that  the 
powers  of  election  and  of  nomination  were 
separable  and  without  relation  was  unten- 
able; that  the  general  powers  conferred  upon 
Congress  under  the  necessary  and  proper 
clause  were  also  left  out  of  account  In  the 
majority  oplnton;  and  that  the  i7th  amend- 
ment tended  to  confirm  his  view  as  after 
mvich  debate  It  was  adopted  by  a  resolution  of 
promulgation  which  reserved  to  the  Congrau 
Its  power  under  article  I,  section  4.  • 

In  the  report  of  a  committee  In  the 
Newberry  case,  one  of  the  headings  is 
■Primary  Election,"  Under  that  head- 
ing I  read  this  paragraph: 

Your  committee  condemns  the  use  of  such 
a  large  sum  of  money  In  any  primary  cam- 
paign, but  in  the  instant  ca»e  there  Is  not 
the  Bll?hte»t  foundation  upon  which  to  con- 
nect Truman  H  Newberry  with  Us  sollcUa- 
tlon.  Its  acquisition,  or  Us  use,  nor  to  con- 
demn him  because  of  the  amount  •  •  •  it 
u  but  fair  to  state  that  the  evidence  dis- 
closes a  situation  In  regard  to  this  primary 
which  perhaps  has  no  parallel  In  American 
history. 

That  was  the  opinion  of  the  majority. 

But  even  m  that  opinion  it  Is  clear  that 
the  whole  matter  with  which  the  com- 
mittee was  charged  was  that  which  dealt 
with  what  happened  in  a  primary  elec- 
tion It  is  my  feeling  that  if  the  cases 
to  which  the  Senate  has  addressed  itself 
from  time  to  time  have  dealt  with  pri- 
mary' elections,  then  consistently  the  bill 
which  we  pass  at  this  time  should  deal 
with  primary  elections. 

In  the  report  of  a  committee  In  this 
same  review  of  Senate  election  cases  I 
find  that  there  was  quoted  a  letter  which 
Mr  Arthur  II.  Vandenberg.  editor  of  the 
Grand  I-tapids  Herald,  wrote  to  Mr.  New- 
ben-y  on  .'Ku^ust  8  1918  He  quoted  in 
his  letter  from  the  E^canaba  Journal  of 
August  2.  in  an  editorial  entitled  "An 
Offense  to  Political  Decency." 
It- 
Referring  to  the  Newberry  campaign — 
l-s  being  made  a  money  campaign  which 
ouTcLas.'sPs  the  "money  barrel •■  campaigns  of 
20  dnd  30  years  ago,  and  If  the  campaign  Is 
'.o  continue  unchallenged  It  will  create  a 
condition  which  must  Inevitably  mean  the 
debauchery  of  Michigan  politics 

I  am  .sure  that  if  the  late  great  Arthur 
Vandenberg  were  here  today,  he  would 
recognize  that  the  dollars  neces.sai-y  to 


carry  on  a  general  campaign,  or  a  pri- 
mary campaign,  back  in  1918.  would  be 
quite  madequate  to  carry  on  a  campaign 
at  this  time.  But  if  he  felt,  as  he  ap- 
parently did  when  he  wrote  this  letter  to 
Mr.  Newberry,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
primary  was  an  offense  to  political  de- 
cency, he  would  feel  that  primaries 
should  be  embodied  in  the  proposed 
legislation. 

The  review  further  quotes  Mr  Van- 
denberg as  saying: 

I  direct  your  attention  to  these  specific 
charges  which  have  appeared  in  responsible 
newspapers.  They  are  charties,  furthermore, 
which  find  kinship  In  the  very  general 
rumor  and  report  I  fully  realize  that  gos- 
sip Is  a  deadly  and  a  ruthless  aasaaaln,  but 
gossip.  In  this  Instance.  Is  too  widespread  to 
be  longer  ignored.  It  charges  you  and  your 
associates  with  the  expenditure  of  money 
running  Into  six  figures  in  the  erection  of 
your  senatorial  organization.  Such  a  situa- 
tion must  be  as  Intolerable  to  you.  If  these 
reports  are  false,  as  It  Is  Intolerable  for  the 
State,  If  the  reports  are  true. 

In  the  summary  of  the  report  on  the 
Ford  against  Newberry  case,  submitted 
by  the  minority,  Atlee  Pomerene.  Wil- 
liam H.  King,  and  Henry  F.  Ashurst,  the 
opening  sentence  is: 

The  exorbitant  expenditures  In  this  pri- 
mary campaign  shocked  the  conscience  of 
the  country. 

They  were  dealing  not  with  a  general 
election,  but  with  a  primary. 

Mr  HENNINGS  Mr.  President,  will 
my  distinguished  friend  yield  for  an 
observation? 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HENNINGS  I  am  very  Klad  to 
see  that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
is,  as  always,  careful,  comprehen.sive. 
and  scholarly  in  the  statemcnus  he 
makes  either  here  or  in  committee, 
where  he  and  I  have  served  together  in 
the  past. 

I  take  It  the  Senator  Is  reading  from 
"Senate  Ejection  Cases,"  in  part 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota      By  Hays. 
Mr   HENNINGS      From  1913  to  1940'' 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     Tliat  is 
correct. 

Mr  HENNINGS.    I  am  quite  sure  that 
the  Senator  has  also  read  the  landmark 
case  of  the  United  States  against  Cla.ssic 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  have 
not  read  it  recently. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  That  is  another  very 
illuminating  case  which  bears  upon  the 
question  of  the  constitutionality  of  Fed- 
eral election  laws  and  regulations  as  ap- 
phed  to  primary  elections.  The  Senator 
has  noticed,  I  am  sure,  that  in  the  Sen- 
ate Election  Cases"  from  1913  to  1940,  as 
we  go  back,  the  last  case  which  was  con- 
sidered was  the  case  of  Willis  again.st 
Van  Nuys,  Preceding  that  w.us  the  ca.se 
of  Hatfield  against  Holt.  Preceding  that 
was  the  case  of  Chavez  against  Cutting: 
and  preceding  that  were  the  ca.ses  of 
Long  against  Overton  and  Hefflm  atiainst 
Bankhead, 

Without  further  interrupting  the  Sen- 
ator, let  me  say  that  many  of  the.se  ca.ses 
in  which  the  Senate  took  juri.sdiction 
were  primary  election  cases.  Is  not  that 
true? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  They 
dealt  with  the  nomination  of  a  candidate. 
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Mr  HF3^NINGS.  Indeed.  I  thank 
th'"  Senator 

Mr.  C/.SE  of  South  Dakota.  Tn  the 
conclusion  of  the  report  submitted  by  the 
minority  in  the  Ford  a<:aia.st  Newbcrr\- 
case.  Seiatoi.'^  Poaierene,  King,  and 
Ashurst  ^ave  this  as  tneir  conclusion 
from  the  facts  dlsciosed  by  the  record : 

As  concltislons  fr.  rr  the  fact?  di.'scl  sed 
by  the  re'Xird  and  the  findings  herein  set 
forth,  we  are  of  the  opinion — 

Plrst.  Tliat  the  IrregulariUeg  cnrrplalnpd  r,f 
do  not  rclite  to  the  general  election  but  to 
the  prlmajy.  Heru-y  Ford  did  not  receive  a 
plurality  of  the  votes  cast  at  the  general  elec- 
tion. We,  therefrjre.  And  that  the  petitioner. 
Henry  Fori,  was  not  elected  and  is  not  en- 
titled to  a  seal  m  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

Second.  We  find  that  under  the  facts  and 
clrcumstar.ccs  of  this  case  corrupt  and  U- 
leeal  methods  and  practices  were  employed 
at  the  prlriary  election  and  lliat  Truman  K. 
Newberry  violated  the  Cfirrupt  Practices  Act 
and  the  P-lmaxy  Act  of  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan, and  that  by  reason  tliereo!  he  ought 
not  to  have  or  hold  a  seat  in  the  Senate  of 
of  the  Unl  ed  States,  and  that  he  Is  not  the 
duly  electcl  Senator  from  the  Slate  of  Mich- 
igan for  the  term  ni  G  yearp  commencing  on 
the  4th  day  of  Mi^rch  1GI9,  and  we  recom- 
mend, tha-efore,  tiiat  liU  seat  be  declared 
vacant 

So  arain  I  take  note  of  the  fact  th.it 
Members  of  the  Senate  in  dealing  with 
this  case,  which  was  referred  to  them, 
and  whlcM  was  their  rf^s',x)n';ib!lity  as 
members  of  the  con^,mittee  to  investi- 
gate, dealt  With  a  primary,  and  pomrs 
on  In  the  primary,  rather  than  with  the 
general  election,  and  dealt  with  the  c.>- 
bursement  of  liind&  u\  Hie  piaiiary  on 
which  the  case  turi;ed. 

Then,  slmilariy  in  this  cciiection  by 
M:  Hays  of  Senate  Election  Ca.ies  ' 
m  tiie  rcixjrt  cf  Mr.  Rtfed  of  Mis.sourl 
from  the  SpfciHl  In vc- luxating  Commit- 
tee To  Investigate  Expenditure  in  Sen- 
atorial Prmary  and  General  Elections.  I 
And  a  paragraph  which  I  bei.eve  to  be 
significant.  Again  there  I  wuuld  point 
out  that  the  committee,  which  the  able 
former  Senator  from  ML-^ioouri  headed, 
and  who  v.-as  the  predecessor  of  the  able 
Senator  who  now  in  part  repr':>cnts  Uie 
State  of  ^•i.s.sou:■I.  the  Senat-ji-  from  Mis- 
souri 'Mr  HetkingsI.  was  entitled  •Spe- 
cial Committee  Investigating  Expendi- 
tures in  S<'nat-orial  Primary  and  General 
Elections."  In  the  partial  report  which 
Chairman  Rec<l  submitted  in  1927,  Uiere 
appears  this  paragraph : 

For  all  practical  p\:rpow8  it  mav  be  said 
that  no  car  d:dRt>:  fr-r  the  .-it-nnte  at  the  la.it 
election  in  the  fctate  of  nUnnlB  cnild  have 
any  reasonable  hope  of  election  unless  noml- 
nar<-d  in  tJ- e  primary  by  one  of  the  regular 
party  cirgat.iyaUoii*.  The  Intimate  relation 
of  the  primary  and  the  geueral  elecUon.  and 
the  Interdpoondenry  cf  the  latter  upon  the 
former,  ca;  not  be  sublect  to  any  stIous 
dispute. 

I  should  like  to  reread  that  para- 
graph fro.Ti  the  report  of  Chairman 
Itced  of  Uie  special  committee  back  in 
1927.  and  invite  the  comment  of  the 
present  Senator  from  MissourL 

Mr.  HE>,^INGS.  On  wlmt  page  does 
that  appear? 

^^-  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    At  page 

Mr.  HE^^NINGS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
paragrapli  to  which  I  direct  attention 
reads  as  follows : 

F  .r  all  practical  purposes  It  mav  t)e  said 
that  no  c.mdldate  for  the  Senate  at  the 
last  ele^tlo..  In  the  St;ite  of  Illinois  could 
l^ve  any  reaatmable  hope  of  election  unless 
nouUnated  m  the  primary  by  una  of  the 
regular  paxty  organ izauciis.  Tlie  Intimate 
relation  of  the  priniary  and  gener.-i!  elf.  tion, 
and  the  Interdependency  of  the  latter  \:t  ?; 
the  former  cannot  be  subject  to  anv  serious 
dispute. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Missouri  apre<^ 
with  the  conclusion  of  hi.';  lilustrioas 
predecessor,  that  tliere  is  an  intorde- 
pendency,  and  that  the  intimate  relation 
between  th"  two  cannot  be  subject  to  anv 
serious  dispute? 

Mr.  HENNINGS,  Wt'l,  I  would  sav 
to  the  learned  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  that  it  is  quite  obvious  that  we 
cannot  have  a  peneral  election  without 
having  nominees,  and  that  a  part  of  the 
election  process,  as  I  undertook  to  say, 
I  believe  on  Wedne<iday  or  Thursday! 
when  discussing  the  amendment  at  tlie 
outset,  is  the  ;)::m;iry  which  is  a  predi- 
cate to  the  nomination  and  sub.sequent 
election  of  any  candidate  for  the  office 
of  U.S.  Senator.  Of  course  I  do  agree 
with  the  late  Senator  James  A  Reed  in 
that  statement,  as  do  the  courus  and  the 
Senate  prec-edents,  and  the  cases  reiatmi? 
to  them. 

Mr.  C.'\SE  of  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
President,  at  page  318  I  read  a  part  of 
the  Sena'e  report  to  the  69th  Congress, 
l.-t  se.'-sion.  as  follows: 

On  Miy  19.  1926.  the  Senate  adopted  a 
resolution  crr..':ii.-  a  p;>ecial  committee  anrj 
directed  it  to  investigate  the  expenditures 
In  the  senatorial  rrlm.'.rieB  and  general  elec- 
t.  'ns  for  the  6-year  term  In  the  US  .Senate 
beplnnln^;  March  4,  1927  The  Nation's  press 
had  cl.arped  the  emp'ioyment  of  corrupt 
practices  and  larce  expenditure*  In  the 
Pennsylvania  primaries  of  May  18.  1926. 

So  a?ain,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate, 
as  on  many  other  occasioris,  and  as  in 
thi.s  case  of  W.Iliam  S.  Vare,  took  cogni- 
rance  of  what  happened  in  a  primary- 
election. 

There  is  one  other  feature  in  connec- 
tion With  the  Pennsylvania  case  which 
is  of  interest,  and  that  is,  as  the  report 
points  out — 

There  wrt.-;  n-  law  In  Pennsylvania  limit- 
ing   primary    expenditures. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there 
wa.^  no  law  in  Pennsylvania  limiting  pri- 
mai-y    expenditures,    the    Senate    took 

cognizance  of  the  reports  of  excessive 
exjx'iiditures  and  corrupt  practices,  and 
went  into  the  matter. 

The  letter  from  the  Governor  of 
PenrL«;ylvania  which  transmitted  the 
certification  of  the  returns  of  the  elec- 
tion Is  of  interest  in  this  connection. 
It  appears  at  page  351  of  "Senate  Elec- 
tion Cases."  The  letter  was  dated  at  the 
Governor's  ofSce  at  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
Januarj-  8,  1927.  Gov.  Gifford  Pinchot 
wrote  as  follows : 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  here- 
with the  returns  of  the  election  of  U.S.  Sen- 
ator, held  on  November  2,  1926,  as  the  law 
of   this   Commonwealth   directs. 

I  have  the  honor  also  to  Inform  you  that 
I  have   todav  Flpned  and  by  registered  mail 


delivered  to  Hon..  Wllliara  S.  Vare,  a  certifl- 
cuve  which  le  as  follows: 

•'To    tl^ie   PEisiDENT    or   Tui   Senate    of   the 
United  Stati..?  : 

"This  IS  to  certify  that  on  the  face  of  the 
returns  filed  In  t:.e  office  of  the  secrctarv 
cf  the  Commonwealth  of  the  election  held 
on  the  2d  day  of  November  19J6  William 
S.  Vare  appears  u.  have  been  cl.osen  bv  the 
qualitud  electors  of  the  Stat*  of  Penn.'^vl- 
vania  a  Senator  from  &aid  Si^te  to  repre- 
sent &aid  State  in  the  Senate  of  tlie  L'nitcd 
States  for  the  term  of  e  years  bet-.nnirig  oa 
the   4th    day   of    March    1927." 

The  form  of  words  customar.Iy  used  for 
Fuch  certificates  by  the  G>  vernurs  of  this 
Commonwealth  and  the  form  re-  inunen  led 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  both 
include  certihcauon  that  the  candidate  In 
question  has  been  'duly  choten  bv  the 
qualified  electors"  of  the  Commonwealth. 

I  cannot  so  certify,  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Vare  has  be^-n  duly  chosen. 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  convinced,  and  have 
repeatedly  declared,  that  hU  nomination 
was  partly  bought  and  partly  st.-len.  and 
that  frauds  committed  In  his  interest  have 
tainted  both  the  pnmary  and  the  general 
election.  But  even  If  there  hr»d  been  no 
fraud  in  the  election,  a  man  who  was  not 
honestly  nominated  cannot  be  honestlv 
elected    to   a   seat. 

That  Statement  by  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  is  pertinent  and  gei-mane 
to  the  debate  today.  The  Go\cmor  re- 
fustxl  to  u.'^e  the  ordinary  certification  of 
election.  He  did  say  that  it  appeared  on 
the  face  of  the  returns  that  Mr.  Vare 
liad  been  chosen,  but  the  Governor  took 
pains  in  his  letter  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  to  say  that  he  could  not  so 
certify,  because  he  did  not  believe  that 
Mr,  Vare  had  been  duly  chosen.  He 
said  that  "frauds  committed  in  his  in- 
terest have  tainted  both  the  primary 
and  the  general  election,"  and  con- 
tmued:  "But  even  if  there  had  been  no 
fraud  in  the  election,  a  man  who  was 
not  honestly  nominated  cannot  be  hon- 
estly entitled  to  a  seat." 

If  that  is  true,  and  if  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  in  this  previous  case, 
as  in  the  other  cases,  took  cognizance 
of  the  fact  that  a  taint  rested  upon  the 
selection  of  a  party  nominee,  then,  it 
seems  to  me.  the  pending  bill,  if  it  is  to 
be  a  clean  elections  bill,  should  embrace 
primary  as  well  as  general  elections. 

The  Pinchot  letter  concludes: 

Tlie  stealing  of  votes  for  Mr.  Vare  and  the 
amount  and  the  sources  of  the  money  spent 
in  his  behalf  make  it  clear  to  me  that  the 
election  returns  do  not  in  fact  correctly  rep- 
resent the  will  of  Uie  sovereign  voters  of 
Pennsyivanla.  Therefore  I  have  so  worded 
the  certificate  required  by  law  that  I  can 
sign  it  v^-lthout  distorting  the  truth. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

GUTORD  PrVCHOT, 

Governor. 

I  may  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  vote 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  South  Divkota 
will  have  to  be  cast  for  the  Hennings- 
Keating  amendment,  which  would  make 
primary  elections,  as  well  as  general 
elections,  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
law. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South   Dakota   upon   his   diligence   and 
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Bcholarship,  and  for  taking  the  trouble 
to  read  the  cases,  to  analyze  them,  and 
to  present  them  to  the  Senate  in  his 
customarily  effective  and  forceful 
fashion. 

I  may  say  to  the  able  Senator  that  it 
has  been  a  source  of  profound  doubt  in 
my  mind  tis  to  the  specific  reasons, 
aside  from  various  oblique  and  offside 
attacks  which  have  been  made  upon  the 
primary  election  reporting  provision, 
why  any  Senator  would  not  want  the 
people  of  his  State"  to  know  who  the 
contributors  to  his  campaign  in  the 
primary  election  were,  and  m  what 
amounts  those  contributions  were  made. 
Why  should  there  be  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  to  take  moral  leader- 
ship in  this  matter? 

In  this  blessed  year  of  1960.  when  we 
are  confronted  with  challenges  and 
difficulties  and  crises  of  all  manner.  I 
do  not  understand  why  we  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  should  seriously  question  the  6^- 
sirability,  forthri^htness,  and  honesty 
of  reporting  publicly  the  source  of  con- 
tributions to  candidates'  nominations. 
as  well  as  their  elections,  I  cannot 
understand,  for  the  life  of  me.  the  re- 
luctance on  the  part  of  some  of  our  col- 
leagues to  make  such  information  a 
matter  of  public  record  and  under- 
standing. The  people  have  a  risht  to 
know  who  support  candidates,  and  to 
what  extent  such  support  may  be  mani- 
fested by  contributions  of  money. 

If  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
could  enlii^hten  me  a.-:  to  what  he  be- 
lieves a  substantial  argument  contrari- 
wise mie;ht  be,  I  should  be  very  happy 
to  try  to  meet  it. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader 
TMr.  DiRKSEN  1  said  last  Thursday  that 
the  State  of  Illinois  had  no  such  regu- 
lations whatsoever,  either  a.?  to  the 
primary  elections  or  the  tjeneral  elec- 
tions. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is 
well  aware  that  the  .'^enate  had  a  very 
unhappy  circumstance  re.sulting  from 
that,  and  perhaps  other  knovvn  d'jfects  of 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1925,  which 
is  now  sought  to  be  amended,  in  the  ca.se 
of  Frank  L.  Smith,  which  is  one  of  the 
cases  which  I  had  intended  to  discuss. 
and  shall  discuss  later,  relating  to  the 
right  of  the  Senate  to  inquire  about  cor- 
rupt practices  employed  to  .secure  nom- 
inations to  the  Senace.  Senator  James 
A.  Reed,  of  MLssoun,  one  of  my  illus- 
trious predecessors,  offered  thf  motion  to 
investigate.  As  the  Senator  well  knows, 
the  inquiry  was  had.  and  it  was  found 
that  Mr.  Smith  had  received  contribti- 
tions  in  enormous  amounts  from,  among 
others,  the  former  utilities  ma^^nate, 
Samuel  Insull,  that  Mr  Smith  was  nom- 
inated; and,  on  the  face  of  the  returns, 
apparently  elected,  although  he  was  not- 
seated  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  I  was 
about  to  conclude  my  remarks,  but  I 
think  the  points  and  the  statements 
which  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has 
made  are  very  pertinent. 

As  to  the  reasons  for  Senators  oppos- 
ing the  amendment,  I  am  not  advi.sed. 
In  general,  I  had  understood  there  was 
a  theory  that  State  sovereignty  might  be 
involved;  that  the  State  had  the  ri-ht  to 


establish  its  own  method  of  choosing  its 
nominees  for  the  Senate  But  that 
theory,  of  course,  could  be  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  election  of  Senators. 

I  think  any  position  to  the  effect  that 
the  Senate  does  not  have  the  right — 
either  thp  moral  right  or  the  legal  right — 
to  go  into  the  primary,  overlooks  the  rec- 
ord of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  has.  in 
the  cases  I  have  cited,  the  Vare  case,  the 
Smith  case,  and  the  Newberry  case,  made 
an  e.xammation  into  what  happened  m 
the  primaries,  and  that  it  was  on  the 
basis  of  what  happened  in  the  primaries 
principally  that  the  Senate  created 
special  committees,  or  took  whatever  ac- 
tion :t  did  take 

Mr  HF.NNTNGS  It  is.  of  course,  true 
that  in  some  Stat.'s  nomination  means 
election,  so  if  we  imposed  thp  so-called 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1925,  as  has 
been  done  in  fiction,  if  not  in  fact,  upon 
all  States  of  the  Union,  is  there  any  rea- 
son why  in  certain  States,  which  have 
no  reporting  provisions — Illinois,  for 
e.xample.  it  not  being  a  Southern  State- 
candidates  for  the  U.S.  Senate  should 
not  divulge  information  to  the  public, 
so  that  the  contributions  to  their  cam- 
paigns may  be  subject  to  public  knowl- 
edge and  scrutiny?  Thus  it  will  be 
possible  to  determine  the  fitness  of  can- 
diiiates  for  public  office,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
support  which  candidates  for  office  are 
getting  Such  information  may  then 
be  weighed  as  one  factor — not  neces- 
sarily the  determining  factor,  but  a  fac- 
tor— to  enable  the  voters  to  make  up 
their  minds  whom  they  want  to  have 
represent  them 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  law  should  not  apply  to 
both  elections.  In  my  State  of  South 
Dakota,  there  is  a  requirement  for  the 
disclosure  of  contributions  and  disburse- 
ments in  primary  elections,  just  as  there 
is  in  the  case  of  general  elections. 

I  conclude  by  reiterating  what  Chief 
Justice  White  pointed  out,  that  the 
argument  that  the  powers  of  election 
and  of  nomination  were  separable  and 
without  relation  was  untenable;  and 
with  the  conclusion  of  Governor  Pinchot 
that  even  if  there  had  been  no  fraud  in 
an  election,  a  man  who  is  not  honestly 
nominated  cannot  be  honestly  entitled 
to  a  .seat. 

Since  the  Senate  has  recognized  that 
doctrine  in  the  past  by  instituting  tests 
and  by  coming  to  judgment  upon  evi- 
dence developed  in  connection  with  pri- 
mary elections,  it  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  most  inconsistent  and  untenable  for 
the  Senate  now  to  pass  a  so-called  clean 
elections  bill  and  not  encompass  pri- 
maries as  well  as  general  elections. 

Mr.  HENNTINGS  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
for  his  very  cogent  and  comprehensive 
presentation,  which  I  think  is  invul- 
nerable and,  indeed,   una-ssailable. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  should 
like  to  read,  for  the  Record  from  an 
editorial  which  was  published  !a.st 
week— on  January  15— in  the  New  York 
Times: 

First  Btsiness 

The  nret  major  legislative  buslneae  of  th« 
Senate  In  the  present  session  Is  the  bill  to 
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revise  the  antiquated  campaign  expendi- 
tures law,  which  In  its  essence  has  Deen  on 
the  books  since  1925. 

For  years  the  hyprocrlsy  of  the  existing 
statute  in  the  light  of  actual  conditions  has 
been  apparent  Regularly,  after  each  presi- 
dential election,  the  American  public  Is  duly 
shocked  to  learn  that  millions  upon  millions 
of  scarcely  controlled  dollars  have  been  spent 
by  and  on  behalf  of  both  parties— no  one 
knows  how  much — and  regularly  there  is  a 
great  fever  to  do  something  about  It.  a  fever 
th.at  lasts  a  few  weeks  or  months  before  sub- 
siding again  Into  complacent  normalcy  if 
the  national  ngures  who  talk  about  morality 
and  crusades  would  spend  a  Uttle  less  time 
moralizing  and  a  little  more  in  giving  hard 
political  support  to  specific  measures  for  re- 
form of  concrete  political  evils,  our  demo- 
cratic institutions  would  be  on  firmer 
ground  than  they  are. 

One  of  these  evils  Is  the  Inadequacy  of  the 
laws  governing  campaign  expenditures,  now 
theoreUcalljr  limited  to  a  maximum  of 
•25.000  for  Senators.  15.000  for  RepresenU- 
tlves.  and  »3  mllUon  for  IntersUte  political 
committees.  There  is  nothing  Inherently 
good  m  the  fact  that  the  actual  amounts 
spent  In  many  campaigns  are  much  higher; 
but  there  is  something  inherently  bad  in  a 
law  that  sets  limitations  so  unrealistic  that 
they  are  constantly  evaded  Therefore  the 
proposal  to  raise  materially  these  limitations. 
and  to  provide  for  fuller  publicity  as  to  the 
sources  of  contributions,  is  sound. 

The  present  bill  is.  however.  Inadequate  on 
two  main  counts.  One  is  that  it  does  not 
apply  to  primaries,  which  In  at  least  a  fourth 
of  the  States  are  the  equivalent  of  elections. 

I  may  say  that  to  remedy  that  condi- 
tion is  the  purpose  of  the  pending 
amendment. 

I  read  further  from  the  editorial: 

The  other  Is  that  It  seta  no  limit  on  total 
contributions  of  one  Individual,  providing 
for  merely  a  •5.000  top  to  any  single  candi- 
date or  to  amy  single  committee. 

Again  I  may  say.  Mr  President,  that  I 
propose  to  offer  an  amendment  to  cure 
that  inadequacy.  I  offered  such  an 
amendment  in  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  where  I  also  offered 
the  amendment  which  deals  with  pri- 
maries. The  latter  amendment  was  re- 
jected by  the  committee,  by  a  vote  of 
five  to  four;  and  the  bill  was  reported  to 
the  Senate  without  that  amendment. 
I  read  further  from  the  editorial: 
These  deficiencies  are  serious;  but  a  bill 
that  Included  primaries  would  probably  fall 
through  the  usual  combination  of  conserva- 
tive Republican  and  southern  Democratic 
votes. 

I  say  If  this  occurred.  It  would  be  a 
great  tragedy.  The  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  not  likely  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  on  legislation  on  this  kind, 
character,  and  objective  for  a  very  long 
time  We  have  been  trying  to  do  so  since 
I  first  introduced  an  elections  bill  in 
1955.  We  had  an  elections  bill  on  the 
calendar  in  the  years  1955,  1957,  and 
1959,  reported  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  However,  we 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  pass  on 
any  bills  relating  to  Federal  elections 
since  the  enactment  of  the  so-called 
Corrupt  Practices  Act   In   1925. 

For  that  reason  I  think  the  Senate  has 
a  clear,  well-defined  duty  that  is  un- 
mistakable, and  not  subject  to  a  respec- 
table difference  of  opinion,  to  see  to  it 
that  the  people  have  a  right  to  know  who 


finances  cimpaigns.  whether  they  be 
primary  campaigns  or  in  general 
elections 

Mr  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HENNINGS.  In  ju«t  1  minute  I 
shall  be  veiy  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon 

For  example,  in  the  1926  election  in 
the  State  of  Illinois,  the  late  Samuel 
Insull.  the  largest  manager  and  owner 
of  public  utility  corporations  in  Illi- 
nois, contr  buted  $125,000  to  the  cam- 
paign of  Mr  Frank  L.  Smith  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  O'  course,  those  were  1926  dol- 
lars, not  IS 60  dollars.  To  say  that  Mr. 
Insull  s  interest  was  entirely  Uiat  of 
good  goveriment  in  the  broad  sense  I 
think  would  strain  the  imagination  and 
credulity  o'  any  reasonable  or  experi- 
enced mar ,  and  of  particularly  the 
Members  o  this  body,  who  have  them- 
selves been  through  pinraanes  and  gen- 
eral elections,  and  who  know  something 
of  what  is  done  L>chind  the  scenes,  what 
is  done  un  ler  the  table,  what  is  done 
without  benefit  of  light  of  day.  who  know 
about  cash  contribution.";  which  arc-  of- 
fered by  some  persons  who  do  not  want 
their  name;,  publi-shed,  for  various  rea- 
sons, and.  indeed,  some  members  of  the 
imderworld  It  would  be  very  embar- 
rassing, indeed,  for  .some  candidates  for 
office  to  ha.e  to  list  the  names  of  some 
of  their  less  respectable  contributors; 
and  It  would  be  even  more  embarrassmg 
to  have  to  say  tliat  certain  interests  or 
certain  individuals  had  contributed  so 
substantiallv  to  the  primary  process,  in 
order  to  er  able  the  candidate  to  pre- 
sent himself  in  the  general  election  for 
election  to  i  his  body.  It  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  deep  and  crave  concern,  not  only 
to  that  candidat-e.  were  he  to  accept 
such  contnoution*.  but  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  .Jeep  and  grave  concern  to 
some  of  the  donors  who  expect  ."something 
in  return,  who  are  not.  by  and  large,  so 
public  .spirii*^  m  many  instances — and 
I  speak  of  the  disproportionate  con- 
tributions .*uch  as  that  of  Mr.  Insull 
in  1926.  of  Jie  equivalent  of  something 
like  $300. OCO  today,  to  nominate  one 
man  m  the  State  of  Illinois  for  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Why  in  h'»aven's  name.  Mr.  President, 
this  question  should  have  to  be  a  matter 
of  protracted  consideration  and  debate, 
as  it  has  bein  for  many  years,  is  beyond 
my  simple  understanding,  unless,  for 
reasorvs  bes-  known  to  ourselves,  some 
Senators  th.nk  tliat  primaries  are  none 
of  the  peoples  busmess.  that  what  hap- 
pens in  thi'  prunaries  should  not  be 
known  to  tie  people  of  this  country; 
that  a  man  has  a  light  by  some  magic  or 
other,  by  the  investiture  of  certain  tal- 
ents, powers,  and  gifta,  to  appear  as  a 
nominee  on  the  ticket. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend  the  very  able  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  NEUE.ERGER.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Missouri.  When  the  Sen- 
ator from  I^i&souri  was  mentioning  the 
fact  that  it  may  be  a  lon«  time  hence 
before,  once  again,  the  question  of  cam- 
paign financing  comes  before  the  U.S. 
Senate.  I  was  moved  to  say  to  him  that 
I  think  many  of  as  realize  this  paramount 


question  would  not  be  here  today  if  it 
were  not  for  the  persistent  and  tireless 
and  indefatigable  efforts  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  salute  him  for 
his  great  contribution. 

Mr  HENNINGS.  I  could  not,  how- 
ever quite  associate  myself  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  I  have  been  tireless.  This 
has  been  a  long  and  unrewarding  labor, 
with  very  few  persons  indicating  any 
great  interest  or  burning  desire  to  help 
us  reform  ourselves  and  face  up  to  the 
honest  reality  of  political  campaigning. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  who 
has  made  many  contnbutions  along  these 
lines,  and  who  has,  indeed,  himself  of- 
fered a  bill  which  has  very  much  merit. 
I  should  hke  to  hear  a  further  exposi- 
tion of  the  Senator's  bill  as  a  part  of  the 
debate  upon  the  pending  amendment 
and  subsequent  amendments  which  some 
of  us  shall  offer. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mi.s.soun  of  my  support  for 
hLs  dual  effort,  finst  to  have  primary 
elections  brought  within  the  scope  of  his 
bill.  and.  .second,  to  establish  an  overall 
bmitation  on  what  any  one  mdividual 
can  contribute  to  candidates  or  political 
groups  in  this  countn.-  I  feel  that  the 
"dark  continent"  of  American  politico  is 
Uie  whole  question  of  political  campaign 
spending. 

I  have  noted  that  a  well-known  au- 
thor. William  S  White,  has  declared 
that  m  a  relatively  small  State  it  takes 
$100  000  to  elect  a  U.S.  Senator,  and  that 
in  .some  of  the  great  industrial  States 
It  takes  a  minunum  of  $1  miUion  to  elect 
a  U.S   Senator. 

In  my  own  campaign  in  the  State  of 
Oregon  in  1954,  approximately  $103,000 
was  spent  on  my  campaign,  and  about 
$176,000  was  spent  on  the  campaign  of 
my  Republican  opponent.  In  my  opin- 
ion, both  sums  probably  were  somewhat 
too  large. 

It  is  my  hope  that  eventually  the  time 
will  come  in  the  United  States  when  no 
candidates  for  office  will  be  dependent 
UF>on  any  benefactions  from  private 
.sources,  be  they  from  persons  engaged 
in  industry  and  management  or  be  they 
from  trade  unions. 

I  am  spoasoring  a  bill,  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  very  kindly  re- 
ferred, which  IS  based  on  a  sr>ecial  mes- 
.sage  to  Congress  by  one  of  our  greatest 
Presidents,  a  Republican  President. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  1907,  a  half  cen- 
tury ago.  Even  in  that  distant  time,  be- 
fore the  age  of  tele\ision  and  radio, 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  disturbed  by  the 
huge  campaign  benefactions  of  the  typ>e 
which  the  Senator  from  Missouri  dis- 
cussed, namely,  the  Insull  contributions 
in  Illinois.  So  Theodore  Roosevelt  pro- 
ixxsed  that  the  U.S.  Government  should 
finance  political  campaigns,  to  free  all 
candidates  from  the  potential  servitude 
occasioned  by  being  indebted  to  private 
sources. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  in  that  re- 
spect. I  shall  not  offer  it  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Missouri,  because  I  realize  that  an  inno- 
vation of  this  sort,  as  to  which  no  com- 


mittee hearings  have  been  held,  would 
not  receive  the  number  of  votes  to  which 
its  serious  purpose  would  entitle  it,  un- 
less extensive  committee  hearings  were 
able  to  be  held. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Missouri  is 
probmg  at  the  very  root  of  our  political 
processes.  There  is  a  sort  of  double 
standard  in  American  public  hfe  which 
I  do  not  understand.  Many  people  say 
that  if  the  assistant  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  for  example,  should 
receive  a  coat  of  vicuna  cloth,  the  assist- 
ant to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  perforce  obhgated  to  do  some  special 
interest  mission  for  the  F>erson  who  gave 
the  coat;  or,  if  an  assistant  to  another 
President  of  the  United  States  should 
receive  a  Deepfreeze,  let  us  say,  that  he 
is  inescapably  obhgated  to  the  giver  of 
the  Deepfreeze.  However,  nothing  is 
said  about  the  fact  that  a  President  of 
the  United  States  himself  may  be  obli- 
gated to  oil  companies  or  utility  com- 
panies not  for  a  coat  or  for  a  Deepfreeze, 
but  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
in  campaign  contributions.  E\'idently, 
no  obligation  runs  from  that. 

I  again  want  to  compliment  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri,  I  assure  the  Senator 
of  such  support  and  influence  as  I  can 
offer  in  his  effort  to  tighten  up  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law,  to  make  them  apply 
to  primaries,  to  put  an  overall  limit  on 
what  one  person  can  give,  and  to  other- 
wise contribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
legislation  which  the  Senator  is  so  ably 
sponsoring. 

Mr.  HENNINGS  I  tharj;  my  good 
friend,  the  able  and  erudite  Senator 
from  Oregon,  for  his  generous  remarks. 
I  wonder  if  the  Senator  can  tell  me 
why  there  is  such  a  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
tell  the  people  where  they  get  the  money 
to  finance  their  campaigns.  Is  it  that  we 
hold  ourselves  above  some  of  the  other 
functions,  agencies,  and  departments  of 
the  Federal  Government?  Is  it  because 
we  think  we  are  invested  with  some 
sacred  immunity — some  sacrosanct. 
above-the-law,  above-the-common-ex- 
perience,  above-the-common-observa- 
tion,  cloak?  Or  is  it  simply  a  general 
idea  that  things  have  been  going  along 
pretty  well  as  they  are,  that  every  one 
here  has  somehow  been  elected  under 
the  antiquated  1925  act,  so  why  disturb 
things? 

Why  should  we  let  a  wave  of  apathy 
and  indifference  and  opposition  over- 
whelm any  efforts  whatsoever  to  do  any- 
thing about  this  matter?  We  try  to  hold 
ourselves  up  to  the  world,  and  indeed  as 
a  body  in  the  Senate  we  hold  ourselves 
up  to  the  American  people,  as  being 
above  the  taint  of  corruption  and  influ- 
ence and  suggestion  improperly  conveyed 
and  made,  yet  we  are  faced  with  an  op- 
portunity to  do  something  about  the 
situation  and  there  is  all  this  scrambling 
around  in  an  effort  to  evade,  to  avoid, 
and  to  duck. 

There  is  talk  about  invading  the  sover- 
eignty of  States  and  of  State  election 
officials  and  State  commissioners.  In 
regard  to  Illinois,  the  minority  leader 
has  told  us  there  is  no  requirement  what- 
soever in  that  State,  that  one  can  do 
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exactly  as  he  pleases  In  both  the  pri- 
mary election  and  In  the  general  elec- 
tion, without  reporting  to  anybody  at 
any  time.  Now  there  must  be  a  report 
under  the  obsolete,  antiquated,  and 
shamefully  ineffective,  abused  and  vio- 
lated. Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1925. 

There  are  man>'.  indeed,  who  would 
be  satisfied  to  go  along  with  this  hypxic- 
rlsy  and  this  nonsense,  this  making  a 
pretext  of  filing  reports  under  that  act, 
knowing  full  well  the  act  does  not  reach 
anybody  at  any  time  in  any  consequen- 
tial or  meaningfiil  way. 

So  there  has  been  no  effort  to  do  much 
about  this,  until  rather  recently. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  To  answer  the 
Question  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
I  sun  afraid  there  is  a  slight  tendency 
here  to  hold  up  higher  standards  for 
others  than  we  have  for  ourselves.  We 
often  undertake  to  investigate  various 
Federal  oCBcials.  bureaus,  and  others  to 
determine,  for  example,  if  they  have  ac- 
cepted favors  in  the  form  of  trips  or  en- 
tertainment or  other  benefactions.  Yet 
at  the  same  time  there  is  a  correspond- 
ing effort  to  conceal  not  the  relatively 
small  things,  like  some  excur.sion,  but 
the  enormous  campaign  contributions 
which  are  often  required  to  elect  some- 
body to  the  U.S.  Senate. 
As  John  Selden  said : 
Preachers  say,  "Do  cis  I  say.  not  aa  I  do." 

Mr.  HENNINGS.     "Do  as  I  say." 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  We  have  that 
practice  in  the  Senate. 

I  feel  that  the  bill  presented  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  offers  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  end 
this  hypocrisy. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  If  we  get  down  to 
It,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, it  really  resolves  itself  into  an  ex- 
ceedingly simple  ultimate  question,  does 
it  not? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.    It  certainly  does. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  question  is.  Do 
we  want  the  people  to  know  what  we 
are  doing  in  order  to  be  nominated  and 
elected,  or  do  we  not  want  them  to 
know? 

By  voting  against  this  proposed 
amendment  we  shall  in  effect  be  saying. 
"This  is  none  of  the  people  s  business." 
As  Commodore  Vanderbilt  was  once 
quoted  as  saying,  although  he  said  it  in 
a  different  context,  "The  public  be 
damned." 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  think— and  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Mis.souri.  as  his 
action  demonstrates,  al.so  thinks — that 
the  American  public  has  a  riarht  to 
know  about  funds  which  are  invested  In 
electing  the  oflBcials  who  are  elected  to 
govern  them.  That  is  the  key  of  the 
issue  before  us  today. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned another  thing,  Mr.  President, 
which  I  believe  Is  very  important:  that 
is,  the  undertaking  of  a  candidate  to 
raise  funds  for  his  nomination  and  for 
his  election  should  he  be  nominat-ed. 

I  individually  have  always  felt  con- 
siderable embarrassment  m  that  process. 
I  have  been  nominated  six  times  and 
have  been  elected  six  tunes  to  office,  five 
of  those  times  being  election  to  the 
House  and  to  the  Senate.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  when  a  man  gives  a 


very  substantial  amount,  unless  he  la  a 
man  who  is  of  considerable  means  arxl  la 
highly  public  spirited,  or  a  man  who  is 

a  great  believer  in  his  party  and  who 
wishes  to  augment  and  increase  his  par- 
ty's repre.sentation  in  th*-"  Congress,  his 
action  should  be  carefully  scruunized. 
There  are  many  contributions  offered. 
Some  are  refused,  I  am  sure,  by  many 
Senators  I  refer  especially  to  the  in- 
stance regarding  the  able  Senator  from 
South  DakoU  iMr.  Cask,  known  to  all  of 
us.  when  a  campaign  contribution  was 
offered  to  him  and  refused  by  hini. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER,  We  all  recall  that 
episode. 

Mr  HENNINGS.  We  recall  that.  We 
recall  the  Senators  embarrassment.  We 
recall  his  forciinght  honesty  in  pre.sent- 
ing  the  matter  to  the  Senate  at  the  time 
of  coiLsideration  of  some  proposed  legis- 
lation of  vital  importance  to  many  Mem- 
bers, and  indeed  to  the  whole  country. 

The  process  of  trying  to  raise  money 
for  campaitins  I  think  does  lead  us  to 
a  conclu.'iion.  ultimately,  that  while  the 
country  at  this  time  may  not  be  quite 
ready  for  what  the  learned  Senator  from 
Ore^ron  has  suc^ested,  .sooner  or  later 
that  may  be  the  pomt  at  which  we  will 
arrive  It  may  be  necessary  to  do  so, 
so  that  men  will  enter  this  and  other 
legislative  bodies  free  from  any  sug- 
gestion of  taint  or  corruption  or  influ- 
ence, as  the.se  factors  may  affect  tiieir 
decisions  on  matters  relating  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country  at  large. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  that  my  own 
thinking  on  the  matter,  as  we  have  been 
trying  to  set  the  figures,  has  been  that 
we  should  attempt  to  set  the  amount  as 
realistically  as  pas.sible,  to  try  to  keep 
the  funds  allowed  somewhat  in  relation 
to  the  demand.^;  of  modern  campaigning, 
with  modern  media,  involving:  increased 
costs  .since  1925,  and  such  cocmate  things. 
However,  we  ar»?  .still  confronted  with 
the  veiT  deep — and  I  think  di,nre&sin  :  — 
moral  problem  of  the  extent  to  which  a 
candidate  for  office,  a  nominee  for  of- 
fice, or  an  officeholder  is  under  obliga- 
tion to  some  of  his  contributors  if  that 
obligation  to  his  contributors  or  the  in- 
terests of  some  of  his  contributors  is  in 
conflict  with  what  his  con.=icience  tells 
him  to  be  the  public  Interest  and  the 
public  welfare. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER,  I  think  it  is  signfi- 
cant.  in  connection  with  the  very  point 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  that 
more  than  half  a  century  ago  Theodore 
Roosevelt  faced  this  problem.  The  rea- 
son I  emphasize  the  long  hiatus  since 
then  is  the  fact  that,  in  1907,  a  pohtical 
campaibin  cost  only  a  fraction  of  what  it 
costc  today.  An  entire  campaign  could 
be  financed  for  what  one  major  network 
televi^on  broadcast  costs  a  political 
committee  today;  yet  even  in  that  by- 
gone era.  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  highly 
alarmed  and  disturbed  over  the  huge 
campaign  contributions  on  which  can- 
didates for  the  Piesidency.  the  Vice  Pies- 
idency.  and  both  Kou.ses  of  Congress 
were  then  relying.  In  his  opinion,  the 
only  ultimate  solution  was  Federal  fi- 
nancing of  the  campaigns,  to  free  can- 
didates from  all  dependence  on  cam- 
paign contributions.  Unless  we  enact 
legislation  of  the  sort  advocated  by  the 


Senator  from  Missoori,  with  Uie  tight- 
ening amendments  proposed  by  him  and 

s."m»-'  of  iiis  ci..)Ilt'at::u('s  w »-  -hull  hasten 
the  time  when  Theodore  Roosevelt's  pro- 
IHi.^al  -.v:::  b'^cDme  fffectivf,  when  no 
private  campaign  cuntnbuUons  will  be 
p»ermitted. 

.■\-;.i;:;  I  rctn^'.mient  the  .Senator  from 
Missouri  for  the  great  and  persistent 
leadership  he  has  "ihown  in  tins  impor- 
tant effort  m  the  Senate. 

Mr  HfJ^NlNGS.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Oregon  very  much  for  his 
t;enero6iry  No  one  ever  does  anyihiroi 
alone  I  have  received  a  great  deal  of 
help  from  the  stafT  and  from  other  Sen- 
ators on  various  piiases  of  this  problem 
ovr-r  the  years.  I  hopi-  that  some  of  this 
work  may  be  reflected  when  we  come  to 
vote  upon  some  of  the  amendments 
which  would  tend  to  m.ike  elfctions  more 
hone.st  and  to  make  it  eiusi^r  for  office 
holders  to  be  more  forthright  and  con- 
siderate, in  the  objective  sense,  of  the 
public  interest. 

Mr  NEHJBERGER  Mr  President.  I 
should  like  to  express  a  brief  conclud- 
ing thought  with  respect  to  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  proposal,  which  is  embodied 
:n  the  proposed  legislation  which  I  have 
intrfxiuced. 

Some  of  our  friends  on  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle  expre,ss  great  alarm  and 
abhorrence  over  contributions  made  to 
Democrats  from  tiie  political-action 
funds  of  trade  umons.  Conversely, 
many  Democrats  voice  anxiety  over  con- 
tributions made  to  Republican  office- 
holders by  those  who  are  leaders  in  man- 
agement and  big  busine,ss.  If  the  pro- 
posal of  Theodore  Roosevelt  were  law, 
there  would  be  no  such  big  contribu- 
tions, eitlicr  from  labor  unions  or  from 
big  business.  Both  such  reliances  would 
be  wiped  out.  and  all  otticeholders  would 
enter  upon  their  otTices  on  equal  footing, 
wiih  no  oblitjations  either  to  labor  or  to 
management,  which  miKht  possibly  con- 
flict with  their  pubbc  responsibility. 

Mr  HENNINGS.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator very  much  for  his  able  and  illumi- 
nating contributions. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loui.siana.  The  Senator 
knows  that  I  have  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  Uie  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Yes;  I  understand 
th.at  ihe  Senators  amendment  Is  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  was  hope- 
ful that  the  Senator  would  be  able  to 
airree  to  that  amendment,  requiring  that 
primaries  actually  shall  be  held  by  both 
major  partie.s. 

Mr  HENNINGS.  I  would  say  that  I 
do  not  know  that  I  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  agree  to  any  amendment.  I 
do  not  run  the  Senate. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  the 
Senator  could  accept  my  amendment  as 
a  mod:flration  of  his  amendment.  I  was 
hopeful  that  the  Senator  would  .-see  fit 
to  accept  my  amendment  to  his  amend- 
ment, which  would  require  that  prl- 
marie.s  shall  be  held  In  all  States. 

Mr  HENNINGS.  May  I  ask  this  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator?     If  the  Senator's 
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amendment  were  accepted,  would  the 
Senator  vote  for  the  amendment  I  have 
offered  rela  ing  to  primaries? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  be 
strongly  inclined  to  vote  for  it 

Mr  HENNINGS.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  vote  for  it? 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  be 
constrained  to  vote  for  ic. 

Mr.  HKN^flNGS  -Constramed"  is  a 
very  fancy  word.  Would  the  Senator 
vote  for  It? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  would  ex- 
pect to  vote  for  it:  yes  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  inquire  the  Senator's  at- 
titude towari  my  amendment.  If  it  is 
to  be  resiste«l,  I  may  not  insist  on  it  at 
this  time,  and  let  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment come  to  a  vote  first  However,  it 
did  seem  to  me  that  if  we  wished  to  regu- 
late primaries  we  should  require  that  all 
States  hold  them.  I  would  therefore 
inquire  of  the  Senator  if  he  would  accept 
my  amendment  to  his  amendment 

Mr  HENNINCiS  That  presents  an 
entirely  new  question,  of  course,  becau.se 
the  Senator  did  not  suRKest  his  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  at  the  time  the 
bill  wa,s  reported.  I  am  a  little  surprised 
that  the  Serator  from  Louisiana  should 
offer  his  amendment,  because  the  Sena- 
tor is  well  known  for  his  position  relat- 
ing to  so-called  States'  rights  and  pri- 
mary elections  Would  the  Senator  go  a 
step  further  and  .say  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  prescribe  the  man- 
ner and  means  by  which  the  State  elec- 
tions should  be  heW  As  I  understood 
the  Senator's  amendment 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  believe  I 
have  made  my  prxsition  clear 

Mr  HENNINGS  I  was  here  when  the 
Senator  stated  his  position, 

Mr  LONG  of  Ix>uisiana  I  would  be 
constrained  to  go  along  with  the  amend- 
m»>nt  the  .Senator  has  offered  If  my 
amendment  were  accepted,  to  require 
that  all  States  hold  primary  elections — 
that  IS,  by  the  major  parties — as  my 
amendment  would  provide  I  was  hope- 
ful that  the  Senator  from  Mis.souri  would 
be  able  to  accept  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  which  he  has  offered.  I  did 
not  know  that  his  amendment  wa.*!  a 
committee  amendment.  Is  it  a  commit- 
tee amendment? 

Mr  HFJ^JNINGS  No;  It  Is  not  a  com- 
mittee amendment.  It  reflects  the 
thinking  of  four  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Senator  could  accept  my 
amendment  to  his  amendment.  If  he 
could  not  accept  it.  I  would  be  reluctant 
to  insist  upon  it  at  this  time,  I  would 
rather  wait  to  see  what  happens  to  his 
amendment.  However,  I  thought  It 
might  be  clear  that  it  would  be  fair  that 
some  of  those  who  would  like  to  regulate 
primary  elecUons  would  be  willing  also 
to  submit  to  primary  elections.  That 
might  be  a  fair  premise,  so  far  as  the 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  Is  con- 
cerned, 

Mr  HENNINGS,  The  Senator  from 
I'Ouisiana  is  well  aware  that  the  amend- 
trifnt  contains  a  provision  relating  to 
caucuses  and  conventions,  as  well  as  re- 
ferring to  primaries. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  a  person 
named  by  a  caucus  or  convention  has 
hardly  any  expense,  and  in  many  in- 
stances the  expense  is  only  negligible. 
In  most  instances  there  is  very  Uttle  ex- 
pense involved  to  a  person  nominated 
in  lliat  fa.shion.  particularly  if  he  has 
the  support  of  the  choice  of  the  conven- 
tion for  the  governorship.  If  the  nomi- 
nee for  Governor  supports  a  penson  for 
the  nomination  for  Senator  m  a  caucus 
or  convention,  there  may  be  no  expense 
at  all  to  the  person  nominated  for  the 
Senate 

If  we  are  to  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment regulate  primary  elections,  it  might 
be  well  to  require  that  there  be  primaries. 
In  that  way  the  democratic  process 
would  be  followed,  I  would  hope  that 
the  Senator  would  accept  the  amend- 
ment which  1  have  offered  to  his  amend- 
ment If  he  cannot  accept  it.  1  may  not 
insist  upon  it  at  this  time.  I  would 
rather  withdraw  it  to  see  what  the  re- 
sult of  the  vote  on  his  amendment  may 
be 

Mr  HENNINGS.  To  borrow  the  Sen- 
ator s  phrase.  I  am  constrained  to  say 
that  I  cannot  accept  the  amendment  as 
such,  because  the  amendment  would 
seem  Ui  me  .j  limit  the  States  with  re- 
spect to  their  internal  systems  of  the 
nominating  processes.  At  this  time  I 
would  think  it  unwi.se  to  say  that  a 
State  which  holds  a  convention  or  a 
caucus  for  the  nomination  of  candidates 
must  necessarily  be  driven  to  hold  pri- 
maries, as  well,  although  there  are  very 
few  States  that  do  not  have  primaries. 

Mr,  LONG,  The  Senator  cannot 
agree  to  accept  my  amendment  at  this 
time  Therefore,  I  will  ai.k  to  withdraw 
my  amendment  to  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, and  reserve  the  right  to  offer  the 
amendment  as  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  in  the  event  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment shall  be  agreed  to, 

Mr  HENNINGS  The  Senator  has 
that  right.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  a 
right  to  accept  the  amendment, 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
ma:'  withdraw  my  amendment  to  the 
amendment  at  this  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  that  right  The  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  is  withdrawn. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri   [Mr    Hennings). 

Mr.  HENNINGS  At  this  time  I  yield 
the  floor 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  In 
withdrawing  his  proposed  amendment 
to  the  amendment  makes  unnecessary 
some  of  the  observations  which  I  wished 
to  make  in  opp>osition  to  his  amend- 
ment However,  he  has  raised  an  argu- 
ment which  I  believe  .should  be  met  in 
part  in  the  general  outline  and  context 
of  his  remarks. 

The  argument  has  been  raised  that 
the  amendment  in  chief,  of  which  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  and  I  are  the  au- 
thors, would  apply  unfairly  to  certain 
States,  because  they  do  have  primaries, 
while  other  States  do  not.  I  apprehend 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  would 
still  be  opposed  to  the  amendment. 


Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  further  ob- 
servation? 

Mr    KEATING      I  vleld. 

Mr.  HENNINGS  I  missed  some  of 
what  the  learned  Senator  said. 

I  assume  the  Senator  has  made  the 
point,  or  intends  to  make  the  point  fur- 
ther, of  our  learned  friend,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  that  the  essence 
of  the  bill,  in  its  primary  ingredients.  Is 
in  terms  of  the  importance  of  reporting 
moneys  received,  moneys  used,  and  the 
source  of  those  moneys.  I  am  not  deeply 
concerned  whether  a  State  has  a  pri- 
mary election  or  a  convention.  We  have 
tried  to  keep  the  bill  within  certain 
boundaries  and  limitations,  so  as  not  to 
make  it  the  subject  of  all  manner  of 
oblique  and  Irrelevant  atUicks  upon  it, 

I  tlimk  it  16  very  important  that  we 
bear  in  mind  that  truth  telling  concern- 
ing sources  and  amounts  contributed  is 
what  we  are  really  seeking  to  accom- 
plish. I  would  even  be  willing,  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  I  do  not  think  the 
public  mind  might  be  quite  conditioned 
to  it  at  this  time,  to  raise  the  ceilings 
even  more  than  we  have,  assuming  that 
everything  is  reported.  That  Is  the  basis 
of  the  proposed  legislation  "xnd  the  phi- 
losophy behind  it, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  New  York 
yield' 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  yield. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  seems  to 
me  that  sooner  or  later  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  and  will  approach  adop- 
tion of  the  type  of  suggestion  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Netjber- 
GERl.  I  believe  if  that  Is  done,  it  will 
have  to  be  done  on  the  basis  of  reimburs- 
ing candidates  for  their  actual  expendi- 
tures in  campaigns,  and  with  some 
relation  to  the  vote  which  a  candidate 
receives  in  an  election. 

It  is  my  attitude,  based  on  what  I  have 
seen  in  politics  over  a  period  of  years, 
that  whether  or  not  such  reporting  is  re- 
quired, it  will  not  be  possible  to  eliminate 
the  effect  resulting  from  campaign  con- 
tributions. It  is  the  attitude  of  some  of 
us — certainly  it  is  my  attitude — that  the 
way  to  get  away  from  the  influence  which 
follows  contributions  to  political  cam- 
paigns is  to  work  out.  eventually,  a  sys- 
tem whereby  the  Government  will  pay 
the  necessary  expenditures  of  those  who 
offer  themselves  for  office. 

I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  study  the 
Neuberger  bill.  I  have  some  ideas  about 
how  the  same  purpK)se  might  be  accom- 
plished from  a  different  approach.  It 
seems  to  me.  however,  that  if  we  begin  to 
regulate  primary  elections,  it  will  be  well 
to  require  such  regulation  in  all  States; 
but  I  do  not  care  to  insist  upon  it  at  this 
time,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
strong  sentiment  in  the  Senate  that  we 
should  not  undertake  to  regulate  pri- 
maries at  all. 

Frankly.  I  find  the  problem  to  be  not 
so  much  the  reporting  of  money,  but 
more  a  question  of  how  to  get  it  so  as  to 
run  for  office.  It  has  been  my  experi- 
ence that  money  has  been  extremely 
hard  to  get  in  order  to  enable  one  to  run 
in    a    Democratic    primary,     I    cannot 
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speak  of  Republican  primaries,  because 
I  have  had  no  experience  with  them. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  knows  that  his  own  distin- 
guished father  was  involved  in  a  contest 
with  the  late  Senator  Overton. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  He  was  in- 
volved in  a  contest  as  counsel  for  the 
late  Senator  Overton,  whose  election  was 
investigated. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  only  point  I 
wished  to  make  relating  to  that  incident 
was  that  the  Senate  took  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  it  had  jurisdiction  over  a 
primary  election.     Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  To  investi- 
gate it,  yes.  Of  course,  as  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  knows,  the  Senate  can  in- 
vestigate ansrthing.  We  have  commit- 
tees which  have  investigated  baseball, 
football,  juvenile  deUnquency,  and  ev- 
erything else  under  the  sun. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Before  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  was  passed,  the  Senate 
had  a  standing  Committee  on  Privileges 
and  Elections,  which  was  composed  of 
some  18  members.  That  committee  was 
confined  to  and  had  as  its  purpose  the 
investigation  of  contested  elections,  ex- 
pulsions, and  matters  relating  to  Fed- 
eral elections.  The  Senator  is  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  among  the  prece- 
dents there  are  many,  such  as  the  ca.se 
of  Hefiin  against  Banichead,  and  the  case 
of  the  able  Senator's  distinguisiied  fa- 
ther versus  Senator  John  H.  Overton,  re- 
lating to  matters  occurruig  m  the  Lou- 
isiana pr unary. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Missouri  will  find 
that  that  happened  to  be  an  election  m 
which  my  father  was  a  candidate 

Mr.  HENNINGS.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  elec- 
tion to  which  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
refers  was  one  in  which  John  Overton 
was  a  candidate.  If  I  might  be  per- 
mitted to  relate  an  incident  in  that  con- 
nection, without  trespassing  unduly  on 
the  time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
I  should  like  to  do  so. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Any  Incident  which 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  relates  will 
be  of  Interest. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  should 
like  to  note,  in  connection  with  that  elec- 
tion, that  Senator  Overton  had  pre- 
viously been  a  candidate  for  election  to 
the  Senate,  prior  to  the  time  when  Huey 
Long  was  Oovernoi"  of  Louisiana. 

There  la  a  story  told  about  it.  Al- 
though I  was  not  of  an  age  at  the  time 
to  know  much  about  It.  I  have  heard  the 
■tory. 

It  seems  that  when  Senator  Overton 
ran  the  first  time,  he  received  a  pitiful 
number  of  votes  In  New  Orleans.  That 
fcccounted  for  his  defeat.  To  show  his 
gratitude  for  the  few  voters  who  voted 
for  him  In  New  Orleans,  the  late  Senator 
Overton  went  to  New  Orleans  and  in- 
serted an  advertisement  in  the  news- 
papers inviting  as  his  guests  the  rela- 
tively few  persons  who  had  voted  for 
him.  Unfortunately,  there  was  some 
misunderstanding,  because  thousands  of 
people  showed  up.  The  hotel  simply  did 
not  have  the  accommodations  to  make  It 
possible  to  handle  so  large  a  number  of 
persons. 
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A  subsequent  election,  the  one  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Missouri  makes 
reference,  was,  I  believe,  one  of  the 
few  times  that  the  Old  Regular  organi- 
zation in  New  Orleans  supported  the 
same  candidate  supported  by  my  father. 
They  did  not  support  Huey  Long  for 
ofBce,  but  they  did  support  Senator  Over- 
ton in  that  election.  So  on  that  occa- 
sion it  was  the  time  for  the  other  side 
to  complain  about  what  happened  in  the 
city  of  New  Orlean.s.  I  do  not  believe 
there  was  ever  a  moment's  que.stion  that 
Senator  Overton  had  received  a  very 
substantial  majority,  and  that  if  there 
had  been  any  irrecrularities  in  the  elec- 
tion, they  were  more  than  overshadowed 
by  the  very  lar?e  majority  that  he 
achieved  in  the  particular  election. 

However,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  always  had  the  feeling 
that  those  who  criticized  events  that 
happened  in  his  father's  time  in  Louisi- 
ana, should  also  direct  attention  to  what 
the  other  fellow  was  doing  at  the  «;ame 
time.  For  example,  when  Huey  Long 
ran  for  Governor  for  the  first  time,  in 
the  ?reat  city  of  New  Orlean.s  he  re- 
ceived. I  believe,  only  about  12.000  votes 
out  of  the  lar^e  number  ca.'st  Fantas- 
tically, he  was  ereeted  by  larsre  and  en- 
thusia.'=tic  crowds:  yet  in  the  returns  he 
had  very  few  votes  in  New  Orleans,  al- 
thoueh  elsewhere  he  received  a  large 
majority  I  have  seen  that  type  of  thing 
happ^'n. 

I  have  always  thoueht  that  one  of  the 
largest  contnbutins:  factors  to  the  death 
of  my  father  was  the  elimination  of  the 
poll  tax  which  he  fou.iiht  to  achieve.  It 
doubled  the  number  of  f^!ectors.  This.  I 
believe,  contributed  to  his  a.ssa.s.sination 
in  that  a  laree  number  of  people  felt 
that  he  would  be  in  office  as  long  as  he 
cared  to  run.  once  the  number  of  electors 
in  the  State  of  Lousiana  had  been 
doubled. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
noticed,  although  he  does  not  consider 
him^^elf  to  be  equal  in  ability  to  his  late 
father,  that  his  own  majorities  have  ex- 
ceeded the  total  vote  which  his  father 
received  in  elections,  whenever  his  father 
stood  for  ofBce.  If  Huey  Long  had  lived 
to  run  for  office  after  the  poll  tax  was 
eliminated,  his  majorities  would  have 
been  far  greater  than  mine 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  Junior  Senator 
from  Loul.siana  Is  a  worthy  successor  to 
any  Senator  LouLslana  has  ever  had.  In 
my  opinion  As  the  Senator  well  knows. 
I  do  not  mention  this  except  to  Indicate 
that  even  In  the  SouU^rrn  States  con- 
testants have  submitted  themselves  to 
the  Senate  in  matters  relating  to  pil- 
marlos. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  T  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  Congress  ha.s  the 
right  to  regulate  primary  elections. 
There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  regulate  primary 
elections  for  Senator  or  Congre.ssman 
In  the  greatest  detail.  If  Congress  wishes 
to  do  so.  In  appropriate  cases  I  favor 
it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  eliminate  the  poll  tax 

Mr,  HENNINGS.    I  am  sure  he  is. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  For  primary 
elections,  as  well  as  in  the  general  elec- 


tion, for  the  election  of  Members  of 
Congress. 

Mr  HENNINGS  Being  the  able  law- 
yer that  he  is.  the  Senator  from  Louis- 
iana docs  not  take  the  position  that  any 
requirement  of  the  report ini?  of  the  fi- 
nancing of  primary  elections  is  uncon- 
stitutional, does  hC 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  No  it  i.s 
only  my  position  that  if  that  is  to  be 
done 

Mr  HENNINGS.  If  that  is  to  be  done, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  would  have 
It  established  ii.s  a  matter  of  policy,  not 
a  matter  of  constitutionality,  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  Ls  cor- 
rect. It  is  my  point  of  view  that  if  we 
are  to  do  that — if  we  are  to  regulate  pri- 
maries—  it  might  be  well  actually  to  re- 
quire that  there  be  primary  elections. 
That  was  the  basis  on  which  I  offered 
my  amendment  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

In  Louisiana,  one  who  wishes  to  run 
for  election  to  be  Senator  or  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  pays  a 
$500  qualifying  fee.  which  a.ssures  that 
his  name  will  be  placed  on  the  ballot 
even  though  there  is  no  assurance  that 
he  wUl  receive  any  votes. 

It  seemed  to  me,  and  it  still  does,  that 
usually  the  candidates  of  one  of  the  ma- 
jor parties  are  almost  certain  to  be 
elected,  in  most  States.  I  cannot  speak 
of  all  the  States :  but  I  know  that  in  mo.st 
States  the  candidates  of  the  major 
parties  are  the  ones  who  are  most  likely 
to  be  elected. 

So  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  should 
be  an  opportunity  for  tiie  people  and  for 
the  members  of  the  parties  to  vote  as 
to  whom  the  candidates  should  be.  I 
am  not  insisting  on  the  adoption  of  that 
amendment;  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri and  I  may  not  agree  about  it .  how- 
ever if  his  amendment  is  adopted,  I 
would  like  to  have  my  amendment  to  it 
adopted,  as  a  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  aware  that  this  is  a  report- 
ing amendment,  and  it  would  relate  to 
primaries,  conventions,  and  caucuses.  So 
Uiey  have  been  contemplated  and  taken 
into  consideration. 

Mr  LONG  of  LouLslana.  But  Uie 
point  I  had  in  mind,  in  coimecUon  with 
the  reporting  part  of  the  procew,  U  that 
if  we  Uke  first  things  first,  Uien  we 
should  nrst  require  that  there  be  an  elec- 
tion, if  we  arc  to  require  that  someone 
report  his  costs  In  an  election. 

In  the  case  of  party  caucuses.  In  many 
Instances  there  is  no  expense  whatever 
for  th.e  candidates.  In  many  Instances. 
in  States  where  the  caucus  nud  conven- 
Uon  .system  prevails,  a  stronic  candidate 
for  election  to  be  Governor  in  a  position 
to  determine  who  will  go  on  the  party  s 
Ucktt  wlUihlm, 

But  on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be 
other  persons  w  ho,  If  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  themselves  in  a  primary 
election.  miRht  be  succe.ssful. 

Mr  HENNINGS  And  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  thinks,  does  he,  that  the 
Empire  State  of  the  Union  has  not  quite 
enough  democracy  at  this  point — in 
other  words,  not  enough  public  partici- 
pation. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  not 
quite  say  that  I  imagine  New  York 
StAte  probably  has  too  much  Republi- 
canism at  the  present  time,     i  Laughter.  1 

But,  if  we  are  going  to  regulate  prl- 
man.'s.  I  feel  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
require  that  primaries  be  held. 

Mr  HENNINGS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  yielding  to  me,  Mr, 
President. 

Mr.  KEATING  M-  President,  I  have 
listened  w;tli  great  interest  to  the  col- 
loquy between  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri,  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  In  connection 
with  their  colloquy.  I  merely  wush  to  join 
in  sharing  the  views  of  the  distinpuLshcd 
Senator  from  Missouri  ;  Mr.  HenningsI 
about  the  great  merit  of  our  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Long  ! .  w  ho 
differs  with  me  in  regard  to  the  desira- 
bility of  adoption  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment and  al.«o  his  amendment  to  the 
pending  amendment.  However,  all  the 
Members  of  this  body  hold  m  the  highest 
regard  the  distin>.:uishfd  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  who  certainly  is  the  peer 
of  any  Senator  who  in  the  past  has  rep- 
resented the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Mr  President,  it  seem.^  to  me  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  in  advancing 
his  contention,  overlooks  the  lact  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  ihe  Senator 
from  Missouri,  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
myself,  covers  not  only  primaries  but 
also  'a  convention  or  a  caucus  of  a  po- 
litical party  held  for  the  purpose  of 
nominating  candidates." 

In  my  case.  I  was  not  only  the  selec- 
tion of  the  great  Governor  of  the  great 
State  of  New  York  In  addition,  the 
only  avowed  candidate  for  election  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  who  at  tliat  time  had  an- 
nounced his  candidacy  was  apparently 
convinced  that  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  was  a  deserving  young  man, 
and  was  so  kuid  as  to  nominate  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  in  the 
convention.  In  other  words,  the  Senator 
fiom  Louisiana  has  laid  great  stress 
upon  tlic  views  of  the  Governor  of  one  of 
the  States  that  does  not  have  a  primary 
for  the  selection  of  a  candidate  for  elec- 
tion to  membership  In  the  US.  Senate; 
but  I  a.ssuic  him  that  more  than  that  Is 
required  in  order  for  one  to  be  nominated 
to  run  for  election  to  the  U  S.  Senate. 
The  dclcKates  to  the  convention  which  is 
held  in  the  State  of  New  York— and  a 
few  other  States  have  this  system— were 
ehoten  by  the  Republicans,  in  primary 
election.^  throughout  the  State,  to  repre- 
sent them  ut  that  convention 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  and  myself  would 
cover  the  activities  of  that  convention. 
Just  as  it  would  cover  matters  connected 
with  primaries  In  other  Stales,  wherever 
primaries  are  held,  and  where  that 
method  of  choosing  such  candidates  is 
Used. 

The  important  point  Is  to  assui-e  that 
all  metliod.s  of  selecting  nominees  are 
covered,  and  this  seems  to  me  to  be  of 
particular  importance  in  the  case  of  the 
States  in  which  victory  in  the  primary 
or  in  the  party  caucus  or  In  the  party 
convention — whatever  method  is  used — 
is  tantamount  to  election, 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  New  York 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  tliank  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  the  very  fine 
compliment  he  paid  me.  Let  me  state 
tliai  I  have  the  greatest  admiration  for 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  for  his 
service  m  this  body. 

I  wish  to  a.<^k  him  whether,  as  a  practi- 
cal matter,  tlie  situation  m  his  State  is 
somewhat  the  way  the  situation  is  in  the 
Stale  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent m  part,  in  that  when  a  candidate 
for  Go\trnor  is  selected,  and  when  one 
person  is  to  be  chosen  as  a  candidate  for 
his  ticket,  from  that  point  forward  the 
candidate  for  Governor  can  fairly  well 
determine  whom  he  wants  to  go  on  the 
ticket  with  him. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  must  respond  in 
that  connection,  because,  appaiently,  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  did 
not  follow  very  closely  the  campait;n  in 
New  York  in  the  fall  of  1958.  What  he 
has  just  referred  to  was  one  of  the  i.ssues 
in  tiiat  campaign.  The  candidate  lor  re- 
election as  Governor,  who  was  chosen 
by  the  party  of  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana, selected  a.s  his  choice  for  his  run- 
ning mate  someone  other  than  the  man 
who  eventually  v.  as  nomjnated  The 
convention  did  not  agree  with  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Governor  and 
picked  another  man. 

It  so  happened  that,  happily,  in  my 
case  the  convention  agreed  with  the  can- 
didate for  Governor;  and  throughout 
the  election,  a  beautiful,  tranquil  rela- 
tionship existed  between  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Gover- 
nor of  New  York,  whereas  on  the  other 
side,  unhappily  for  them,  that  did  not 
occur     So  It  does  not  always  take  place. 

So  in  New  York  the  candidate  for 
election  to  the  U,S  Senate  is  separately 
selected  by  the  convention.  ^ 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  has  been 
the  experience  of  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Loui.siana,  at  the  only  convention 
he  ever  attended,  where  a  candidate  was 
to  be  picked — and  it  was  a  convention 
to  select  a  candidate  for  election  as 
F»resident — that  once  the  Democratic 
candidate  is  nominated,  he  can  usually 
determine  who  will  go  on  the  ticket,  for 
election  as  'Vice  President 

It  seems  to  me  that  In  most  Instances 
when  a  Governor  Is  being  selected  for  a 
party  ticket,  it  would  be  the  rule,  rather 
than  the  exception,  that  the  candidate 
for  Ouvrinor  could,  If  he  wished  to  do 
so,  determine  who  would  Bo  on  the 
ticket  with  him, 

Mr  KEATING  Let  me  put  It  In  this 
way:  If  I  were  seeking  the  office  of 
U  S.  Senator.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
support  of  the  Governor,  and  I  would 
like  to  be  on  the  ticket  with  him.  In 
most  instances  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  action  taken  in  accordance  with  the 
Governor's  desires,  I  would  think, 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Under  the 
convention  system  there  would  not  be 
the  opportunity  for  the  public  to  par- 
ticipate that  there  would  be  under  the 
primary  system. 


I  concede  that  many  people  who 
qualify  for  election  to  office  have  no 
business  qualifying  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Yes,  under  any  sj's- 
tem;  it  is  impossible  to  devise  a  system 
to  protect  against  that  situation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  a 
candidate  to  offer  himself  for  selection 
under  the   primary  system. 

Mr  KEATING.  '  I  tlunk  it  is  open  to 
anyone  in  the  State  of  New  York,  jast 
as  it  is  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  which 
has  primaries.  It  is  open  to  anyone  to 
offer  him.self  for  office,  for  the  Senate  or 
any  other  office.  Such  candidates  are 
not  even  required  to  put  up  any  money. 
They  can  just  say.  "I  am  a  candidate." 
If  they  can  get  a  majority  of  the  dele- 
gates to  support  them,  they  are  in  the 
clear. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loui.siana.  Could  the 
Senator  inform  me  as  to  whether  in 
many  Instances  there  is  any  great  cost 
incident  to  being  selected  under  a  con- 
\'ention  system?  Do  candidates  spend  a 
lot  of  money  for  the  selection,  or  is  the 
cost  nommal? 

Mr  KEATING  I  would  say  the  cost  is 
normally  less  than  that  in  a  primary.  If 
a  person  is  an  avowed  candidate  for  the 
nomination  of  his  party  for  the  U.S. 
Senate,  let  us  say — and  parenthetically 
I  should  say  I  am  not  speaking  of  candi- 
dates for  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
re,sentatives:  I  am  speaking  now  of  only 
candidates  in  New  York  for  the  Senate 
who  are  selected  by  convention — and  if 
a  number  are  seeking  that  nomination, 
they  must  spend  substantial  amounts  of 
money  in  seeking  support.  I  would  .say, 
in  all  fairness,  that,  generally  speaking, 
the  amount  spent  would  be  less  than 
what  would  be  spent  in  a  primary. 

I  personally  think  that  the  decision  as 
to  whether  nominees  should  be  selected 
by  primary  or  convention  or  caucus,  or 
whatever  other  manner,  Is  something 
which  the  State  legislatures  should  de- 
cide, rather  than  Congress.  I  feel  that 
the  bill  which  is  before  the  Senate,  Mr. 
President,  would  be  sadly  deficient  if 
each  procedure  for  picking  candidates 
were  not  covered  by  what  we  are  calling 
here,  or  what  has  been  called,  a  clean 
elections  bill. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  also  that  this 
amendment  is  pertinent  and  Important 
for  those  States  where  nomination  does 
not  mean  automatic  vlctorj-  on  election 
day.  Congress  has  Just  as  firm  an  obli- 
gation to  fix  the  guidelines  and  pre- 
scribe the  limitations  on  the  manner  In 
which  nominees  for  Federal  office  are 
picked  in  those  States  as  In  those  Juris- 
dictions where  nomination  mean«  elec- 
tion. 

In  other  words,  if  we  are  going  to  set 
forth  limitations  on  the  process  of  select- 
ing candidates  for  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, U.S.  Senator,  or  Representative,  we 
should  not  do  a  halfway  Job,  The  law 
must  apply  to  the  whole  electoral  proc- 
ess, and  It  must  apply  to  the  so-called 
one-party  and  the  so-csdled  two-party 
States 

"Whether  nomination  of  a  Federal  can- 
didate means  he  is  a  "shoo-in"  on  elec- 
tion day  or  means  he  must  then  face  a 
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campaign  against  the  opponent  of  an- 
other political  party — such  as  described 
by  my  friend  from  Louisiana,  with.  I  am 
afraid,  a  certain  exaggerated  degree  of 
hyperbole — we  have  an  obligation  to  set 
up  certain  rules  and  regulations  about 
the  manner  in  which  each  is  selected. 
Abuse  of  power  or  misuse  of  funds  in 
primary,  caucus,  or  convention  of  either 
party  weakens  the  whole  structure  of  the 
electoral  process. 

If  we  are  going  to  call  this  a  clean 
elections  bill — and  that  is  the  phrase 
having  such  wide  circulation — we  should 
make  it  worthy  of  the  name.  A  half- 
hearted job  will  not  do.  Only  by  includ- 
ing within  its  purview  primaries,  cau- 
cuses, and  conventions  can  we  achieve  a 
goal  of  fairness  and  equity  in  choosing 
federally  elected  officers. 

I  would  remind  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  other  Sena- 
tors who  oppose  this  amendment  that 
the  concept  of  States  rights  is  a  many- 
splendored  thing.  However,  he  would 
seem  to  wish  to  make  it  a  many- 
splintered  thing,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  happens 
that  New  York  is  a  politically  spacious 
State,  where  we  have  ample  room  for  dif- 
ferences of  opinion.  The  primary-,  we 
feel,  is  not  the  sole  and  sacred  way  of 
forming  or  recording  that  difference  of 
opinion,  and  I  think  New  York,  just  as 
should  Louisiana,  should  have  the  deci- 
sion in  the  matter. 

In  New  York,  nominating  conventions 
are  the  avenues  of  selection,  and  they 
are  broad  thoroughfares  open  to  those 
with  conflicting  opinions.  They  are  not 
one-way  streets  that  lead  unfailingly  to 
Victory. 

I  can  testify  to  that  most  persuasively, 
Mr.  President.  In  New  York,  to  be 
nominated  for  Congress  means  only  that 
one  gets  to  play  in  the  big  November 
game.  In  Louisiana,  if  one  is  nominated 
on  the  ticket  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, It  means  that  he  has  already  won 
the  game  and  he  can  already  start  wear- 
ing his  varsity  letter.  So  there  Is  that 
difference  between  the  two  States. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  know  the  Senator  really  believes 
that;  otherwise,  he  would  not  say  it. 
But  let  me  tell  the  Senator  that  when- 
ever a  popular  Republican  candidate  for 
President  heads  the  ticket  which  carries 
the  Senator's  State,  if  one  is  running  for 
the  House  or  the  Senate  in  my  State  he 
would  be  unwise  to  take  his  election  as 
a  foregone  conclusion.  The  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  recalls  that  in  a 
presidential  election  some  years  back, 
the  Republican  opponent  got  25  or  26 
percent  of  the  votes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  amazing. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  His  Demo- 
cratic opponent  in  the  following  election 
got  29  percent,  which  was  not  a  lot  more 
than  the  Republican  opponent  had  re- 
ceived. That  being  the  case,  it  would 
seem  that  one  should  be  cautious.  In 
fact,  I  would  caution  against  a  person's 
believing  that  the  citizens  of  Southern 
States  are  above  voting  for  Republican 
candidates. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  means 
below,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  had  a.ssured  his 
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little  daughter  in  the  last  presidential 
election,  that  although  I>resident  Elsen- 
hower would  carry  the  Nation,  he  would 
not  carry  Louisiana.  She  could  not  un- 
derstand, the  next  day.  how  her  father 
could  have  been  wrong.  I  had  to  tell  her 
there  was  no  doubt  that  was  what 
happened.  I  was  satisfied  President  Ei- 
senhower had  carried  Louisiana,  and  by 
about  40,000  votes. 

Mr  KEATING.  But  no  Republican 
candidate  for  the  Senate  or  the  House 
was  elected  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  There  were 
few  running  on  the  ballot  that  same  day. 
Every  new  and  then  a  good  Republican 
candidate  comes  along  and  gets  a  very 
resi>ectable  vote 

Mr  KEATING  I  do  not  want  to  em- 
barrass my  friend  by  askmK  who  a  E'ood 
Republican  candidate  would  be  in  Loui- 
siana. I  am  very  glad  Pre.sident  Eisen- 
hower carried  Louisiana.  I  hope  the 
next  candidate  from  my  party  will  be 
strong  enough  to  carry  Louisiana. 

I  think  the  Junior  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana will  not  be  a  candidate  in  1960.  Is 
that  correct ■' 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Well.  then.  I  would 
hope  that  some  of  the  candidates  for 
Congre.ss  from  Louisiana  will  be  elected 
from  the  Republican  ticket.  It  would 
be  a  very  healthy  thing,  in  my  judg- 
ment. Undoubtedly  my  friend  will  dif- 
fer with  me.  but,  in  general  parlance.  I 
think  Louisiana  is  generally  considered 
a  one-party  State,  and  all  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives m  Congress  now  are  Members 
of  the  Senator's  party.  We  hope  that 
may  be  changed  in  the  future. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  like 
to  recommend  that  there  be  no  change 
in  the  present  Louisiana  delegation.  I 
think  the  State  is  very  well  repre.sented 
at  this  time.  But  some  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  from  that  State  can  point 
out  to  the  Senator  that  they  have  had 
very  serious  opposition  from  Republican 
candidates  in  recent  years.  I  would  say 
in  the  last  4  or  5  years. 

Mr.  KEATING     I  appreciate  the  11- 
lumination  from  the  distmgulshed  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana,  but  I  must  impress 
upon  him.  in  the  light  of  some  of  the 
statements   which   he   made   about   the 
procedures  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
that  the  candidates  for  the  Senate  in 
that  State  may  come  from  smoke-fllled 
rooms  or  non-smoke-fllled   rooms,    but 
that  is  only  a  point  of  departure.    Those 
candidates  must  then  be  nominated  ac- 
tually in  convention.     They  must  after 
that  stalk   like   hopeful   gladiators   into 
the  area  of  popular  selection.    Their  vic- 
tory or  defeat  is  at  the  whim— in  New 
York,  of  course,  the  educated  and   in- 
formed whim — of  the  convention  dele- 
gates.    These  delegates  who  select  the 
candidates  did  not  wander  in  acciden- 
tally, nor  were  they  culled  like  flowers 
all  of  one  party  shade   and   one  party 
aroma.     They  are  hterally  the  voices  of 
the  constituents. 

I  can  assure  the  Senator  that  whether 
it  be  a  Democratic  or  Republican  con- 
vention, the  unanimity  of  delegates,  or 
close  to  unanimity,  is  music  to  the  ears 
of  the  man   who  has   to  fight  his  way 
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into    an    election,    rather    than   shadow 
box  his  way  there. 

To  the  argument  that  primaries  are 
outside  the  scope  of  our  legitimate  in- 
terest, I  draw  attention  to  the  genesis 
of  the  Hatch  Act,  a  most  significant  and 
far-reaciung  piece  of  legislation  which 
according  to  its  history,  seems  to  have 
been  born  out  of  a  primary  contest  be- 
tween two  of  our  former  colleagues 
Alben  Barkley  and  Gov  A.  B.  "Happy'" 
Chandler  of  Kentucky 

According  to  the  allegations,  we  had 
the  .'iituation  of  a  ma.<vsed  battle  in  the 
great  heroic  tradition,  with  Federal  em- 
ployees on  the  Barkley  firing  line,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Chandler,  and  the  Chand- 
ler minutemen  of  State  employees 
striking  and  .sparring  for  their  Gover- 
nor, by  the  claim  of  Mr  Barkley. 

I  do  not  seek  to  pass  upon  the  merits 
of  those  claims,  but  I  am  informed  that 
this  was  the  great  confrontation  which 
gave  rise  to  the  writing  of  the  Hatch 
Act.  so  that  we  are  on  firm  historical 
ground.  buttre.-Nsed  by  a  sound  precedent, 
in  thus  attempt  to  create  legislation 
which  is  responsive  to  actual  conditions 
rather  than  to  traditional  emotions 

It  seems  that  during  June  of  1938  a 
.series  of  articles  dealing  extensively  with 
conditions  in  the  Kentucky  primary, 
written  by  one  of  the  staff  writers  for  a 
prominent  press  a.s.sociation,  was  pub- 
lished In  these  articles  the  writer 
alleged  that  undue  political  activities  in 
the  WPA  in  Kentucky  had  taken  place 
on  behalf  of  Senator  Barkley,  the  candi- 
date in  that  primary-  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  to  the  U  S  Senate. 

A  press  relea.se  containing  a  re.«!um^  of 
all  these  charges— 22  of  them  in  all- 
prepared  in  the  form  of  individual  para- 
trraphs  and  a  reply  to  each,  by  Mr  Harry 
Hopkins,  was  issued  by  the  WPA  in 
Washington,  June  30,  1938. 

The  dates  of  all  of  these  events  in  1938 
are  significant   in   the  light   of  what  I 
.shall  come  to  in  a  moment      Mr    Hop- 
kins denied  all  but  two  of  these  charges, 
admitting  the  correctness  of  these  two 
In  July  of  1938  the  committee  decided 
to  send  a  representative  to  Kentucky  in 
connection  with  these  charges  and  the 
replies  by  Mr    Hopkins     The  commit- 
tees  representative  and  the  staff  assist- 
ing him.  after  Investigation,  made  a  re- 
port sustaining  the  staff  writer  in  a  ma- 
jority  of    the    charges,    and    concurring 
with  Mr  Hopkins  in  four  Instances.     The 
findings  of  the  committee  s  investigator 
in  reference  to  these  charges  Indicated 
•solicitation  of  WPA  employees  and  offi- 
cials for  contributions  to  the  campaign 
funds  of  candidate  Barkley  and  a  sys- 
tematic canvassing  of  WPA  employees  as 
to  preference  in  the  race  for  the  Demo- 
cratic senatorial  nomination.     These  ac- 
tivities, so  far  as  solicitations  were  con- 
cerned, were  carried  on  mainly  by  pri- 
vate parties  not  connected  with  the  WPA 
but  in  some  instances  by  WPA  officials. 
While  the  committees  investigator  was 
in  Kentucky,  charges  came  to  his  atten- 
tion  regarding  the  .solicitation  and  re- 
ceipt by  the  c^impaign  cornmittee  of  Gov- 
ernor    Chandler,     candidate     for     the 
Democratic    senatorial    nomination,    of 
contributions  in  behalf  of  his  campaign 
from  State  employees  whose  salaries  were 
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derlTed  pnrthr  or  wtiolly  from  Federal 
funds.  Certain  other  charges  were  pre- 
sented to  the  commitk'e's  investigator 
while  m  Kentucky  relative  to  the  soiici- 
tiition  br  pnvat*  citi?»«ns  of  ^deral  em- 
ployees m  b»  ;..ilf  (if  the  campaign  com- 
mittees for  mndid-.ite  Barkley 

The  committee  .<5nstain«»d  many  of 
these  charges  The  committee  sustained 
the  charge  that  the  campaign  commit- 
tee of  candidate-  Chandler  received  con- 
tnbut;on.s  as  ihe  re^ult  of  solicitations 
for  contributions  from  State  employees 
who  were  receivinsr  s<ilarifs  frnm  funds 
derived  wholly  or  in  part  from  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States.  The  findings 
of  the  committee,  based  on  the  evidence 
before  it,  showed  that  the  amount  re- 
ceived for  Governor  Chandlers  cam- 
paicn.  from  State  employees  whose  sal- 
aries had  b«'en  partly  or  wholly  derived 
from  funds  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, was  roughly  $70,000 

The  findings  of  the  committee.  ba.<;ed 
on  the  evidence  before  it.  also  showed 
that  subficr  ption.s  intended  for  candi- 
date B.Trkl?y'."5  campaign  committees 
were  made  not  only  by  employees  of  the 
WPA  in  Ker  tucky.  but  also  by  employees 
in  this  Stat*'  of  the  National  Bitumjious 
Coal  Commission,  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue,  the  Bureau  of  Accounts  of  the 
Treasury  Dt  partment.  the  Home  Owners 
Loan  Corporation,  and  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  amountin>j  to  about 
$24,000  In  a  1.  In  other  words,  the  com- 
mittee .sustf  ined  In  part  the  charges  of 
both  of  thes  ^  candidates 

I  wish  to  emphasize  at  thi."?  point  that 
in  a  later  i  art  of  the  report  about  the 
matter  the  ^ommiitee  did  have  more  to 
say.  lest  there  be  any  misunder."^tanding. 
Ayain  I  reiterate  that  the  merits  of  this 
controver.'^y  are  not  so  imix)rlant  as  tlie 
precedent  which  it  created. 

In  response  to  questionnaires  of  the 
Sheppard  committee.  Senator  Barkley 
stated  that  he  had  not  used  any  public 
funds  or  political  patronage  in  behalf  of 
his  campaign  for  nomination  or  election 
to  the  Sena  e  and  that  no  public  funds 
or  political  patronai-'e  had  been  u.sed  to 
his  knowled^^e  by  others  in  behalf  of  his 
nomination  or  election  to  the  Senate. 
In  fact,  the  committee  found  nothing  to 
show  that  Senator  Barkley  had  any 
knowledge  of  any  activity  by  persons 
soliciting  contrtbution.s  from  Federal  em- 
ployees in  his  behalf,  or  of  political  ac- 
tivity wlthir  the  rank."?  of  the  WPA  per- 
sonnel In  his  interests.  The  committee 
found,  thep'fore.  no  basis  upon  which 
to  recommend  any  challenge  to  the  right 
of  Senator  Barkley  to  take  the  seat  to 
which  he  h,»d   b<'en  elected. 

In  Januaiyr  1939  the  Sheppard  Com- 
mittee To  Investigate  Senatorial  Cam- 
Paicn  Experdltures  and  Use  of  Go¥«m- 
Dicntal  F^l^ds  reported  that  sufficient 
muusc  of  Federal  relief  funds  had  been 
shown  to  prompt  them  to  make  certain 
recommend£.iionfi.  On  the  next  day 
after  the  Sluppard  committee  had  re- 
ported. Senttor  Hat.ch  introduced  two 
bills,  which  he  later  incorporated  into  a 
single  bill,  introduced  on  March  20. 
1939  This  lull  subsequently  was  enacted 
and  became  known  a.<^  the  Hatch  Act. 
In  other  words,  the  entire  history  of  that 
tran.saction  shows  that  the  genesis  of 
the    Hatch    Act,    which    bars    political 


actirity  by  Federal  employees,  arose  out 
of  a  primary  contest.    Certainly  there  is 

legislative  precedent  for  the  contention 
that  the  Conjrress  is  and  should  be  as 
rmieh  concerned  with  prunary  elections 
of  Federal  ofBcials  as  with  general 
eleetiofis. 

T  served  h\  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  sevm-al  sessions  on  the  commit- 
tee apporrrted  ev«T  3  .vears.  known  as 
the  Commrttee  on  Campai^rrj  Brpendi- 
tures,  which  is  a  slight  misnomer. 
Actually  we  usually  did  not  investigate 
expenditures  so  much  as  various  irregu- 
lant>s  charged  by  one  side  or  the  other 
m  a  eam;>ftiv:n  A  number  o<  our  heai- 
infs  and  the  evidence  we  took  al!  over 
tli.'  c.<-.untn.-  in  various  years  as  the  result 
of  allegations  of  irregularities  had  to  do 
with  primaries. 

I  remember  very  well  an  investigation 
which  we  miule  in  North  CaroHna.  with 
respect  to  which  I  shall  not  go  into  de- 
tail now;  but  there  mas  no  question  that 
our  .'urisdiction  over  primaries  was  ac- 
cepted by  everyone,  and  there  is  a  clear 
basis  for  the  action. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  power  of  Congress  to 
regulate  elections  has  been  compered, 
in  .sr»nT»  of  the  precedents,  to  the  power 
of  Congress  to  rt^eulate  mter.'state  com- 
merce There  are  .some  incidents  of  in- 
terstate commerce  over  which,  of  course. 
the  Coneri'ss  has  plenary  control — for 
example,  when  the  sub.iect  matter  is  one 
of  national  interest,  requiring  a  uniform 
rule  This  means,  for  example,  that 
Congress  could  require  that  all  interstate 
trains  comply  with  certain  safety  regu- 
lations, but  it  does  not  mean  that  Con- 
uTess  could  compel  a  trucking  company 
to  go  into  the  railroad  business.  That 
is  the  basic  distinction  between  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senat<~>r  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long  J  to  the  Hennings- 
Keatmg  amendment,  and  the  Hennings- 
Keatiiig  amendment  itself. 

If  the  States  wish  to  stay  out  of  the 
primary  field,  that  Ls  their  right,  and  no 
act  of  Congress  can  properly  alter  that 
situation.  But  if  the  Congress  decides 
thr.t  candidates  in  a  primary  for  elec- 
tion to  the  S<naie  or  the  House  shall 
discictee  V  here  iheix  campaign  contribu- 
tions come  from,  and  the  amount  of 
them,  and  that  they  shall  not  exceed  a 
certain  amount,  certainly  Congress  has 
the  power  to  do  so 

Despite  the  concession  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  LongI  that  in  his 
opinion  Congre.s.'-  does  have  a  constitu- 
tic«i;tl  power  to  legislate  m  this  field,  his 
feeling  being  that  Congress  should  not 
do  so.  there  is  a  body  of  opimon — judg- 
mg  from  some  discussions  in  the  cloak- 
rooms and  eLsewhere — which  raises  the 
question  a&  to  wlieiher  or  not  Congre.ss 
can  constitutionally  act  m  this  field.  I 
wish  to  address  myself  briefly  to  that 
argument. 

The  argument  that  the  Federal  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  cannot  constitution- 
ally be  made  apphcable  to  primary  elec- 
tions is  contiary  to  reason  and  prece- 
dent Wi..i!<  \er  doubt  there  may  have 
once  been  on  this  issue  iias  been  laid  to 
rest  by  a  I.ne  of  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions starting  in  1941  recognizing  that 
the  selection  of  candidates  for  Federal 
office  IS  an  integral  part  of  the  elections 


process  »nd  is  subject  to  Pecieral  limita- 
tions.   I  must  say  that  any  other  rule 

Would  make  a  mockery  ol  regulation  m 
tiie  large  number  ol  Stotes  in  which  the 
primaJT  determines  the  o«itconie  of  the 
election,  and  in  all  States  in  which  cmn- 
didates  are  chosen  b^-  vote  would  ignore 
a  vital  part  of  the  election  jmdccss.  Can 
-^.nyone  doubt  that  corruption  in  a  pri- 
mary contest  can  impair  the  integrity 
of  „he  election  itself  and  undermine  the 
free  choice  of  the  electorate? 

The  power  of  Ccmgress  to  legfelate  on 
this  subject  derives  primarily  from  the 
provisions  of  article  1.  section  2,  of  the 
Constitution,  which  provides: 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  com- 
po.sed  of  Mfmbers  chosen  ererr  second  vear 
by  the  people  of  the  several  States  and  the 
electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  quali- 
ncattone  requisne  for  eleetors  of  the  moet 
i.iimerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature. 

Article  I.  section  4,  of  the  Constitution 
provides : 

The  times  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  Senators  and  Reprepentatives 
fhan  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the 
lepislature  thereof:  but  the  Congress  may  at 
any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regula- 
tions, except  a£  to  the  places  of  choosing' 
Senators. 

Article  I,  section  8,  clause  18.  of  the 
Constitution  provides  that  the  Congress 
shall  have  the  power  to  make  all 
laws  which  shall  be  neces.sar>-  and  proper 
for  carrj-ine  into  execution  the  foregoing 
powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by 
this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  oi  in  any  department 
or  office  tliereof. 

Thc.se  sections  have  been  described  as 
an  arsenal  of  power  ample  to  protect 
congres-sional  elections  from  any  and  all 
forms  of  pollution.  If  they  are  not 
broad  enough  to  deal  with  integral  steps 
in  the  election  process,  then  the  Consti- 
tution itself  Is  Inadequate  to  the  task. 
Happily,  the  courts  have  not  found  such 
a  defect  in  our  fundamental  law. 

The  leading  case  in  point  is  United 
States  v.  Classic  (313  U.S.  299  (1941). 
In  that  case,  the  Supreme  Court  upheld 
an  indictment  against  the  commissioners 
of  elections  In  the  great  State  of  Louisi- 
ana which  charged  that  they  willfully 
altered  and  falsely  counted  the  ballots 
ca.st  in  a  primarj'  election  to  nominate 
a  candidate  of  the  Democratic  Party  for 
Representative  in  Congress.  I  might  add 
that  In  1941  our  distinguished  friend 
from  Louisiana  was  virtually  in  knickers. 
I  am  just  stating  a  historical  precedent. 
It  happened  to  be  In  Louisiana.  We  have 
had  violations  of  law  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  also.  The  Court  pointed  out 
that  in  Louisiana  interference  with  the 
right  to  vote  in  the  Democratic  primary 
is  an  interference  with  the  effective 
choice  of  the  voters  at  the  only  stage  of 
the  election  procediu^  when  their  choice 
is  of  sianifkrance.  Such  int.erference. 
the  Court  held,  could  be  constitutionally 
prescribed  br  the  Congress. 

The  majority  ofxnion  by  Mr.  Justice 
Stone  in  the  Classic  case  answers  vir- 
tually every  argument  that  has  been 
rai.sed.  I  highly  commend  ft  to  any  of 
my  colleagues  who  have  even  the  slight- 
est doubt  on  the  legal  merits  of  the 
amfnriment  iHroipcsed.  Let  me  quote  just 
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ft  f tw  ihort  pftMftffM  from  th«  opinion  to 
dfiftoitftrfttc  how  dlrvoUy  ftod  tloqutntly 
It  ooTtn  the  tubjMt: 
Ttet  tb*  frM  o&oiM  br  lh«  p«opl«  ot  rtp- 

NMBUtlTM  m  OODfTMl  WM  On«  Ot  th«  grMt 

purpotM  of  our  oonatltuUonftl  aohtiXM  of 
lovariunaat  Msoot  Im  doubud,  W«  oannot 
r«tiftf  U  M  any  th«  ItM  th«  oonatltuUonftl 
purpoM,  or  iU  word«  m  knjr  th«  iMt  guu- 
ftntMing  tto*  intofrltj  of  that  oholM,  wh*n 
ft  Hftto,  fls«reltlng  It*  prlvlltffM  >n  tht  »(>• 
■•ttM  of  oonfTMClonftl  ftctlon,  ohftniM  th* 
ntod*  of  oholM  from  ft  •Inglc  iMp.  ft  gtncrftl 
tlftotioa,  to  two.  ot  whiob  tha  first  U  the 
ohoio*  ftt  ft  prlmftry  of  thoM  cftndldatM 
from  whom,  ft*  ft  Moond  ttap,  the  repra- 
s«ntftttTa  In  CongraM  la  to  b«  choaan  at  the 
•laetlon. 

Or  let  Uf  consider  thl«  paMage: 

Mor  o«n  wa  aaj  tbftt  thftt  cholca  which  the 
Conatltutlon  protacta  la  reatrlcted  to  the 
aaoond  atep  becftuaa  aacUon  4  of  article  I. 
aa  ft  maana  of  aacurlng  a  free  choice  of  rep- 
reavntfttlTe  by  the  people  haa  authorized 
Congreaa  to  regulate  the  manner  of  elections, 
without  making  any  mention  of  primary 
elecUona.  For  w«  think  that  the  authority 
of  Ooagreaa,  given  by  aectlon  4  Includes  the 
authority  to  regulate  primary  elections  when, 
aa  In  tlila  caae,  they  are  a  step  In  the  exer- 
cise by  the  people  of  tlieir  ctiolce  of  repre- 
aentattvea  In  Congress. 

Or  finally: 

It  la  hardly  the  performance  of  the  Ju- 
dicial function  to  construe  a  statute,  which 
In  terms  protects  a  right  secured  by  the 
Constitution,  here  the  right  to  choose  a 
representative  In  Congress,  as  applying  to 
an  election  whose  only  runctlon  Is  to  ratify 
a  choice  already  made  at  the  primary,  but  as 
havtog  no  application  to  the  primary  which 
la  the  only  effective  means  of  choice. 

To  these  decisions  and  to  these  quo- 
tations I  say  "amen."  Let  us  not  be  so 
foolish  as  to  make  the  mistake  the  judges 
avoided.  We  have  got  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  facts  and  not  be  misled  by  fan- 
ciful theories  and  unreal  distinctions. 
This  bill  does  not  deserve  to  be  called  "a 
clean  elections  bill"  as  long  as  it  leaves 
the  primaries  unscrubbed. 

Back  in  1957  the  committee  of  which 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Missouri  is 
now  chairman  and  was  chairman  then, 
reported  a  bill  to  the  Senate  which  in- 
cluded primaries.  That  bill  was  never 
scheduled  for  action,  but  in  the  report 
accompanying  the  bill  the  committee 
pointed  out  that  under  some  of  the  other 
precedents  which  at  present  to  a  sig- 
nificant degree  regulate  primaries,  the 
law  prohibits  national  banks,  corpora- 
tions, and  labor  organizations  malting 
contributions  or  making  exE>enditures  in 
connection  with  the  election  of  any  Fed- 
eral candidate.    The  committee  said : 

The  language  of  this  statute  explicitly  In- 
oludea  primary  elections  and  political  con- 
ventions and  cftucuaea.  Again,  the  prohibi- 
tion of  Individual  campaign  contributions 
In  excess  of  $6,000  for  a  candidate  or  politi- 
cal committee  dtirlng  l  calendar  year  com- 
prises not  only  elections  but  also  nomina- 
tions. Finally,  the  general  language  of  these 
statutes  which  prohibits  a  Member  of  Con- 
greaa from  aoUcltlng  or  accepting  money 
from  Federal  employees  carries  the  strong 
Implication  at  least  that  primaries  are  within 
the  purview  of  this  prohibition,  and  this 
broad  Interpretation  was  adopted  by  the 
SuiMreme  Coiirt  of  the  United  States  In  U.S.  v. 
WuTMbach,  In  280  U.S. 

The  Taft-HarUey  Act  Is  a  direct  legls- 
Ifttive  precedent  for  reffulating  political 


expenditures  "In  conneotion  with  any 
primary  election  or  political  convention 
oroauous." 

Certainly  thoee  who  have  laid  down 
this  provision  In  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
for  one  segment  of  our  economy  cannot 
be  heard  to  say  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Is  not  interested  In  the 
conduct  of  primary  elections,  or  that 
some  different  rule  ihall  apply  where 
some  other  situation  is  presented. 

The  commltteea  of  Congress  charged 
with  the  function  have  never  hesitated 
to  inquire  into  irregularities  in  primaries, 
as  I  mentioned  a  moment  a«o.  as  well 
as  m  the  general  election,  in  Judging 
the  qualifications  of  Members  under 
challenge 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  Classic  case 
has  been  consistently  followed  in  a  host 
of  cases  involving  discrimination  or  in- 
equality in  primary  elections,  cases  such 
as  Smith  v.  Allwright.  321  U.S.  649 
(1944)  ;  Chapman  v.  King.  154  F  2d  460 
(5th  Cir.  1946 ».  cert,  denied,  327  U.S. 
800  (1946 1;  and  Terry  v.  Adam^.  345 
U.S.  461  ' 1953' 

The  law  on  this  subject  is  well  settled. 
It  is  plain  to  see  for  anyone  who  does 
not  view  the  matter  through  a  clouded 
looking  glass.  Law  and  reason  combine 
in  tills  situation  to  make  an  overwhelm- 
ing case  for  approval  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  pend- 
ing bill  is  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  legislation  which  is  likely  to 
come  before  us  at  this  session.  I  am 
really  dismayed  at  the  apparent  public 
apathy  conccrnmg  the  bill.  We  know 
that  everyone  wants  clean  election.s. 
However,  many  people  apparently  are 
indifferent  to  the  great  opportunity 
which  this  measure  represents  to  help 
achieve  that  goal. 

Of  course,  there  is  not  anything  we 
do  here  in  a  legislative  way  which  is 
going  to  be  perfect  or  going  to  take 
care  of  every  situation. 

Mr.  HENNTNGS.  Mr.  President,  wtU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator made  the  observation  that  this  will 
not  be  perfect  legislation,  if  it  is  adopted, 
even  if  it  is  amended  to  the  ultimate  ex- 
tent that  some  of  us  would  like  to  see 
it  amended. 

I  would  say  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league that  it  cannot  be  emphasized 
too  strongly  that  this  is  probably  the 
last  time  for  many  years  that  a  bill  will 
be  available  to  this  body  which  will  at- 
tempt to  do  anything  about  the  election 
process  and  the  regulation  and  the  re- 
pining of  contributions. 

I  am  e.specially  pleased  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  made  a  scholarly  approach  to 
this  matter  in  a  lawyerlike  fashion  in 
referring  to  the  Classic  case,  which  ut- 
terly demolishes  any  contention  that 
legislation  relating  to  primary  contri- 
butions in  reporting  is  unconstitutional 
or  that  primaries  are  not  a  part  of  the 
election  process. 

We  know  that  things  do  happen  in 
primaries,  as  they  happen  in  general 
elections,  of  which  the  public  has  the 
right  to  possess  full  knowledge.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  New  York  will  agree 


that  It  will  be  a  shameful  thing  if  the 
U  8  Senate  goes  on  record  by  telling  the 
American  people  that  we  do  not  think 
they  should  know  anything  about  con- 
tributions and  tholr  sources  and  amounts 
In  primary  elections 

Wo  like  to  go  about  the  world  settlnu 
ourselves  up  and  holdiiui  ourselves  up 
before  others  as  having  a  atandard  of 
government  and  a  form  of  governmeni 
under  a  free  electorate  aa  being  gov- 
erned by  the  people  in  democratic  elec- 
tions, under  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  Blill  we  ourselves,  right 
here.  In  what  so  many  people  think  of 
and  describe  as  the  greatest  deliberative 
body  in  the  world,  do  nothing  about  this 
matter,  and  let  it  go  by  default,  either 
through  indifference  or  through  failure 
to  face  up  to  the  facts  of  life 

Contributions  are  somethmg  to  which 
the  public  has  every  right  to  know  about. 
The  court.?  have  so  held  and.  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  pointed  out. 
there  are  innumerable  precedents  in  the 
Senate  itself,  when  the  Senate  has  taken 
jurisdiction  of  primary  election  contests. 
Tho.«;e  precedents  would  seem  to  de- 
molish effectively  any  argument  on  that 
point,  unless  there  are  matters  of  policy 
involved,  which  i.s  an  entirely  different 
think'  Certainly  on  the  leeal  and  con- 
stitutional basis,  there  is  no  otijeghalde 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr  President.  I  ap- 
preciate those  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
I  do  not  see  how  anyone  who  votes 
against  this  amendment  can  explain  his 
action.  Of  course  it  is  not  up  to  me  to 
try  to  explain  someone  else  s  vote;  I  am 
answerable  only  to  my  own  con.sclence, 
as  IS  the  Senator  from  Missouri  to  his. 
But  I  agree  with  him  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  want  to  have  the 
bill  apply  just  as  much  to  primaries  as 
it  does  to  general  elections.  Of  that  I  am 
sure.  I  am  sure  that  is  true  of  the  people 
in  every  State  of  the  Union,  not  only  m 
the  State  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  in  part.  If  there  is  to  be  an 
election  law,  the  people  want  it  to  apply 
across  the  board;  they  want  to  have  it 
apply  to  any  part  of  the  election  process 
where  funds  are  used. 

But  I  am  rather  concerned  that  there 
has  been  relatively  little  public  response. 
My  mail  has  t)een  very  light  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  do  not  speak  for  other  Senators, 
but  I  feel  that  if  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try understood  this  issue,  they  would 
back  this  amendment.  A  number  of 
newspapers  have  backed  the  general 
effort  to  modernize  our  outdated  election 
laws.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  re- 
ferred in  his  remarks  today  to  a  very 
splendid  editorial  published  m  the  New 
York  Times,  a  newspaper  which  has 
spoken  out  vigorously  in  support  of  the 
bill  and  in  support  of  the  amendment  to 
include  primaries.  Those  are  sound 
words  They  come  also  from  other  great 
newspapers  of  the  Nation.  I  know  of  no 
newspapt^r  which  has  campaigned 
against  the  bill  or,  mdeed,  against  the 
inclusion  of  primary  elections  in  the  bill. 
There  may  have  been  some,  but  I  have 
not  learned  of  them;  they  have  not  come 
to  my  attention.  I  hope  that  such  sup- 
port of  the  general  prmciples  of  the  bill 
will  be  heeded  when  this  measure  and 
the  amendment  come  to  a  vote. 
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Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  can 
bo  improved  upon;  but  by  and  large,  the 
bill  rrprc^rns  a  very  fine  otlcmpt  to 
moke  ihi."«  sUituie  more  realistic  and  In 
lune  with  the  co»tJ«  and  pracilcca  of 
m  Kirrn  poll'lcnl  campaigns  It  is  a 
I  ;;•  stride  n  the  riwhi  direction  and, 
i;.ctrfore  dfHfrvcji  ihr  nupporl  of  nil 
t!,  M  \k  ho  b<"lievc  m  ^ound  and  prociical 
;,  .  ,.  'ion  to  imp'-ove  the  Federal  elec- 
i   :  ,v;  ;  ;  >ccsst  n 

I']. I'  S<Miunr  from  Mi.ssfurl  is  dead 
right  when  hr  says  that  now  i.s  the  lime 
to  act  The  hour  has  .struck  If  this 
amendment  ;s  not  adopted  .ind  the  bill 
Ls  not  passed  at  this  time  there  w.ll  not 
be  another  opportunity  for  a  Kood  many 
years.  The  :3enalor  from  Missour*  re- 
ported a  bll.  on  tius  subject  2  years 
aKO.  It  included  primaries,  as  he  point- 
ed out  a  few  minutes  aco  But  it  was 
never  acted  ir>on.  It  was  never  sched- 
uled for  acti  >n.  If  we  do  not  act  now. 
we  will  not  have  another  chance  for  a 
long  time  to  come 

Mr  President,  the  issue  L^  so  clear  and. 
it  seems  to  me.  so  fundamental,  that  I 
do  not  see  hew  there  can  be  any  opposi- 
tion Usuall;.'  I  can  see  the  merit  of  the 
■  other  side  of  an  argument  I  iiave  some- 
times bent  o\er  biickward  to  do  s^.  Per- 
haps an  error  or  a  fault  of  mine  is  seeing 
too  much  merit  on  the  other  side.  But 
^  in  this  case  I  cannot  understand  how 
one  can  be  u;  favor  of  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  improving  the  Federal  electoral 
machinery  by  enacting  the  bill,  and  then 
say  that  he  will  vote  to  leave  out  of  it 
one  of  the  most  fundamental  .steps  m 
the  process  of  choosing  a  candidate  for 
the  Senate  or  House.  The  people.  I  am 
satisfied,  want  to  know  viho  spends  U^e 
money  to  ele-n  then  c;tndidates  in  a  pri- 
mary or  a  general  election  They  are 
entitled  to  k.-iow.  We  should  respond  to 
them  by  adopting  the  amendment 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  President.  I 
enthusiastict.lly  support  the  amend- 
ment I  think  it  goes  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  political  process  It  is  vital  that 
the  electoral*  have  the  fullest  p<jssibie 
knowledge  o'  the  money  which  is  spent 
in  campaigns,  not  only  in  general  elec- 
tion campaif  ns.  but  in  primary  election 
campamivs.  t.s  well. 

On  the  basis  of  the  individual  views 
expre.ssed  in  the  committ^^e  report,  both 
the  chairma:!  of  the  committee  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mis.soun  ,Mr. 
Hennings).  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  1  Mr  Green  1 .  and  also  by 
the  Republican  Members  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Kentucky  1  Mr. 
Morton],  a  ad  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr  JIeating!,  that  the  constitu- 
tional issue  nas  been  made  cry.stal  clear. 
I  have  not  heard  it  challenged.  I  have 
been  looking  for  enlightenment  from  the 
other  side,  .-^o  as  to  meet  such  a  chal- 
lenge. But  I  have  been  looking  in  vain 
for  a  substantial  argument. 

It  has  been  emphasized  that  the  case 
of  United  States  against  Classic,  in  1941. 
touches  vei-y  directly  on  this  point. 
There  is  no  question  about  it.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  spoken  out.  Perhaps 
even  more  persuasive  with  Congress  is 
the  Taft-H.^rtley  Act  of  1947,  which 
prohibits  urdons,  corporations,  or  banks 
from  experding  money  in  a  primary 
election,  a  (Convention,  or  a  caucus.     If 


that  is  not  Federal  regulation  of  prl- 
mar>-  elections  I  do  not  know  what  It  is. 
It  aerms  to  me  that  the  precedent  Is 
clear  just  as  the  constitutional  issue  U 
absolutely  clear 

The  issue  Is  simply  a  matter  of  dis- 
closure I  do  not  thiiUc  anyone  in  the 
St-nate  ha*  done  a  more  consistent,  a 
more  effective  a  more  commendable  Job 
of  championinif  the  public's  rlnht  to 
know  thsn  has  the  Brent  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration the  di.stmKUished  Senator  from 
Mis.souri  ,Mr  He.nmncs:  His  position 
on  tins  amendment  is  certainly  in  keep- 
ing with  the  fi>:ht  he  has  made  over  the 
years  for  the  right  of  the  newspapers 
to  print  the  facts  and  the  public  to 
know  the  facts. 

The  only  argument  which  can  be 
made  in  opposition  to  disclosure  is  that 
this  information  is  not  any  of  the  pub- 
lic's business.  How  can  such  an  argu- 
n.ent  be  made'  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
there  is  anything  which  is  the  public '.s 
busmess.  it  is  to  have  a  full  and  com- 
plete knowledtie  of  the  money  which  is 
being  spent  in  elections.  Every  Ameri- 
can citizen  knows  that  a  primary  con- 
test is  as  much  an  election,  in  every 
sense,  as  is  a  general  election. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
and  there  have  been  many  clian.ces  to 
the  effect  that  a  great  deal  af  labor 
money  has  been  used  in  elections.  Some 
have  charged  that  oil  money  has  been 
u.sed  heanly  in  elections,  or  that  the 
executives  of  large  banks  have  tried  to 
get  their  friends  elected  to  office  by 
heavy  contributions. 

Mr  HENNTNGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsm  yield 
briefly? 

The  PRE:SIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Keating  in  the  chair  >  EV^es  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri? 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distingui-shed  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr  HENNINGS  Rrst,  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  thank  my  friend,  the  able 
and  diligent  jumor  Senator  from  WLs- 
consin.  for  his  very  kind  words  of 
commendation  of  the  efforts  of  some  of 
us  in  connection  with  bringing  this 
proposed  legislation  before  the  Senate, 
and  also  for  his  recognition  of  the  many 
years  of  work  and  effort  to  adjust  and 
accommodate  du':parate  views  and 
views  lacking  in  harmony,  in  order  to 
report  to  the  Senate  some  bill  on  this 
subject. 

As  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin knows,  the  bill  was  reported  to 
the  Senater  after  I  had  offered,  in  the 
cc«nmittee.  amendments  which  I  have 
proposed  to  offer  here  in  the  Chamber. 
One  of  tliose  amendments  has  already 
been  offered  thus  far  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  in  the  Senate. 

I  think  the  observation  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  in  regard  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  is  especially  important.  I 
undertook  to  mention  that  point  several 
days  ago,  and  I  am  very  glad  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  empha- 
sized it. 

We  have  not  heard  any  hue  or  cry 
about  Federal  intervention  in  States  by 


the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  which  relates  to 
contributions  made  by  labor  unions  and 
corporations  Yet  we  find,  for  some  rea- 
son or  other,  a  disposition  to  set  our- 
selves up  In  the  guise  of  being  the 
judges  of  what  the  public  has  a  right  to 
know  about  what  we  do  in  order  to  be 
elected  to  membership  in  this  body,  to 
represent  them, 

Not  only  is  It  hypocrisy,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, but  It  also  seems  to  me  that  it  u 
an  evasion  of  direct  public  duty  and 
resc>onsibihty.  if  we  say  that  these 
tlui\t:«i  are  not  in  the  public  domain 
and  do  not  become,  by  their  very  nature, 
essential  parts  of  the  public  business. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
verj'  much  for  his  references  and  for 
his  contributions  thus  far. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr  President,  when  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  said,  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks, that  the  public  has  a  right  to 
know  about  what  we  Senators  do.  I  be- 
lieve he  put  his  finger  on  what  is  the 
natural,  human,  understandable  objec- 
tion to  this  proposed  legislation.  It  is 
too  bad  that  that  has  to  be  the  situation: 
but.  after  all.  legislators  are  human,  and 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  human  mstitutions. 

It  IS  always  difBcult  for  any  group  of 
people  to  act  in  such  ways  that  they 
circumscribe  their  own  conduct.  How- 
ever. It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  exactly 
wliat  should  be  done.  I  beheve  that 
anyone  who  is  able  to  stand  to  one  side 
and  take  an  objective  view  of  this  situa- 
tion mu.st  be  persuaded  that  what  we 
now  propose  is  the  right  thiBC  to  do. 
and  that  the  public  has  every  Wt  as 
much  ri^ht  to  know  about  the  amounts 
of  money  spent  in  primary  elections  of 
US  Senators  and  Members  of  the 
House  ol  Representatives  as  the  pubhc 
has  a  nuht  to  know  how  the  executive 
agencies  function,  or  as  the  pubhc  has 
a  right  to  know  about  any  other  matter 
of  public  business. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  con- 
sistently defensible  position  which  can 
be  taken  against  the  public's  right  to 
know  IS  in  cormection  with  military  or 
diplomatic  action  by  the  Government. 
However.  I  do  not  believe  anyone  can 
properly  argue  that  a  general  election 
or  a  primary  election  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  military  or  diplomatic  ac- 
tivity of  the  Federal  Government.  No 
sound  case  can  possibly  be  made  for  a 
contention  that  the  interests  of  the 
American  people,  the  interests  of  the 
Nation,  the  interests  of  the  Government, 
or  the  interests  of  any  person,  can  be 
seriously  damaged  by  letting  the  public 
know  the  facts  of  these  situations. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  dwell 
briefly  on  the  nature  of  the  vote.  We 
take  pride  in  the  fact  that  we  leave  it 
up  to  the  people  of  the  country  to  de- 
cide who  shall  be  the  nominees  of  the 
respective  parties.  But  do  we  retdly 
leave  it  up  to  the  people  to  decide,  if 
they  do  not  have  sufficient  information 
when  they  are  voting? 

■When  either  a  Senator  or  any  other 
citizen  goes  to  vote  in  a  regular  election. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  quality  of  his 
vote  is  extremely  important.  If  people 
vote  in  ignorance,  if  they  do  not  have 
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the  facts.  If  tbey  ve  not  Informed,  we 
cannot  carrectly  say  that  democracy  has 
had  a  chance  to  qjeak  or  that  the  people 
hare  had  a  real  opportunity  to  make  a 
proper  determinatJkm. 

I  believe  It  perfectly  obvloas  that  the 
amount  of  money  contributed  in  con- 
nection with  primary  elections  preced- 
ing the  general  congrressional  elections 
is  of  most  vital  imjwrtance  in  connec- 
tion with  the  determinatian  of  whether 
certain  candidates  merit  support,  cer- 
tainly the  people  have  a  right  to  know 
whether  persons  with  an  ax  to  grind 
or  with  legislation  to  support  or  oppose 
are  contributing  very  heavily  to  the  cam- 
paigns of  various  candidates.  The  peo- 
ple have  a  right  to  examine  those  facts 
and  the  record  of  the  candidates. 

For  instance.  I  have  received  campaign 
contributiona  from  both  business  groups 
and  labor  groups,  and  I  am  very  proud 
that  I  have.  In  fact,  if  i  had  not  re- 
ceived those  contributions,  undoubtedly 
I  would  not  have  been  elected ,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  same  is  true  of  all  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

CJertalnly.  the  people  also  have  a  right 
to  know  what  my  record  has  been,  on 
the  basis  of  who  my  financial  supporters 
are  and  who  they  have  been.  If  the  peo- 
ple do  not  have  that  Information,  their 
votes  will  not  be  Informed  ones:  and 
then  we  shall  be  depriving  them  of  the 
right  to  cast  mformed  votes.  It  seems 
to  me  that  then  the  whole  process  of 
democracy  is  directly  and  seriously 
weakened. 

That  la  why  I  believe  the  proposal  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mls.souri 
[Mr.  HamaKGBj.  which  he  has  submitted 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr 
KaATDfC],  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
politica]  process. 

Mr.  President,  basically  we  are  dealing 
with  a  most  deHcate  subject  which  is 
difficult  to  discuss,  not  only  becau.se  it 
directly  affects  the  election  of  US. 
Senators,  who  themselves  have  to 
make  the  decision  in  this  instance,  but 
also  becaiise  it  affects  the  ver\'  delicate 
Issue  of  pobtlcal  power.  I  believe  that 
all  of  us  recognize  that  the  expenditure 
of  m<Miey  Is  necessan*  in  order  to  con- 
duct a  modem  campaign.  All  of  us  rec- 
ognize, I  believe,  that  democracy  has 
been  greatly  aided  by  the  participation 
of  those  who  can  have  their  campaigns 
financed  In  ways  which  enable  them  to 
have  their  messages  reach  the  people. 
The  television,  the  radio,  and  the  news- 
papers perform  a  very  vital,  important, 
necessary,  and  desirable  political  func- 
tion when  they  carry  to  the  people  of 
the  country  political  speeches  and 
messages. 

There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  it.  But 
It  is  clear  that  the  public  has  a  right  to 
know  where  the  money  Is  coming  from, 
evaluate  the  record  of  candidates  who 
run  for  ofBce,  consider  the  amount  of 
money  that  Is  being  spent,  put  it  In  some 
proportion,  and,  on  the  basis  of  informa- 
tion the  public  has,  come  to  a  conclusion 
and  cast  a  vote  that  Is  Informed,  and 
Informed  on  the  realities  of  political  life 
The  Senator  frMn  Missouri  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  have  both 
Pototed  out  that  this  bin  makes  a  real 
effort  to  diminish  the  burden  of  report- 


ing In  elections.  This  Is  not  a  bill  that 
provides  that  candidates  for  Congress 
and  their  committees  should  do  more 
work.  This  is  a  bill  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, provides,  as  I  understand  it.  a  sit- 
uation m  which  Senators  and  their 
committees  and  Representatives  and 
their  committees  and  their  staffs  would 
do  less  work.  The  reportmg  work  is 
su'ostantially  lessened.  It  would  not  be 
significantly  inciea.sed  if  primary  cam- 
paigns aLso  were  subject  to  reportmp. 

Mr.  President.  I  suppose  it  i.s  not  al- 
ways wise  to  discuss  all  aspects  of  these 
issues,  but  I  do  not,  see  how  I  can  make  a 
meanmgful  presentation  of  what  I  tiimk 
of  the  issues  wit.^iout  disc'ossing  tiie  fact 
that  we  have  in  a  large  part  of  the  coun- 
try'— and  it  directly  affects  my  own 
party — a  one-party  system.  We  have  a 
political  system  in  the  South  in  which 
the  general  election  is  meaningless.  For 
many,  many  years — for  generations — 
only  one  i>arty  has  determined  who  is 
going  to  sit  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  in 
the  House  of  R^^presentauves,  and.  m- 
deed.  generally,  who  is  going  to  receive 
the  electoral  votes  for  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States. 

Under  those  ciicumstances  it  is  just 
incredible  that  the  Congress  of  tiie 
United  States  should  permit  one-fourth 
of  our  Nation,  in  effect,  to  have  no  re- 
quirement whatsoever  for  disclosure  of 
campaign  contiibutions.  no  opportunity 
for  the  public  in  the  South  to  know  who  is 
contributmg  to  an  election  and  uno  is 
not. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  those  States 
have  adequate  reportmg  laws.  But  the 
States  have  no  responsibility.  One 
might  even  say  they  have  no  business 
determining  the  qualLflcations  of  the 
candidates  for  Federal  office. 

The  Constitution  is  very  explicit  and 
clear  on  that  point,  and  the  cases  are 
abundant  on  it.  It  is  up  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  to  judge  the  qualifica- 
tions of  its  Members.  We  had  a  cele- 
brated case  in  my  own  Slate,  in  which 
the  supreme  court  of  my  State  set  forth 
that,  although  a  candidate  seemed  to 
have  disqualified  himself  on  the  basis  of 
his  conduct,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  Wiscon-^in  had  no  right  to  pa.ss 
on  it.  because  the  Constitution  provided 
that  the  U.S.  Senate  alone  shall  be  the 
judge  of  the  quaUrications  of  its  Mem- 
bers. 

Under  those  circimistances,  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  are  going  to 
take  the  position  that  they  have  no  right 
to  inquire  into  and  regulate  the  primary 
election  process  and  require  reports  to 
be  made  to  the  public.  What  we  are 
doing  it  depriving  the  public  of  an  op- 
portunity to  know  who  Ls  making  con- 
tributions in  an  election — the  only  elec- 
tion in  which  the  people  in  one-fourth 
of  the  Nation  have  a  real  opportunity 
to  determine  who  is  going  to  represent 
them  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating],  in  his  very  excellent  speech. 
asked  that  those  who  were  voting  against 
this  amendment  attempt  to  explain 
their  vote.  He  pointed  out  that  there 
had  been  very  little  publicity  on  this 
amendment,   very   little    public    outcry. 


and  very  little  mail.  I  suppose  that  is 
because  those  who  oppose  the  amend- 
ment have  made  no  attrmpt  to  answer 
the  arguments,  becau.se.  from  the  .stand- 
point of  the  public,  there  Is  only  one 
answer,  that  is  a  vote  of  ringing  support 
for  the  Hennings  amendment. 

I  cf^nclude,  Mr.  President,  by  saying 
that  I  feel  we  mdeed  .should  have  a  clean 
elections  bill.  I  think  it  Ls  a  very  happy 
title  fi)r  the  bill.  But  it  oueht  to  be  a 
really  clean  elections  bi'l  for  the  United 
States  of  America,  for  all  50  States,  for 
all  sect.ons  of  our  country,  and  for  all 
election.^.  I  feel  we  ouerht  to  have  a 
clean  primary  election.s  bill,  just  as  we 
have  A  rlean  national  elections  bill, 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  think  the  case  for 
this  amendment  is  .sirr.ply  overwhelming. 
I  am  very  proud  and  happy  to  support 
it. 

Mr.  JAVTTS  Mr  President,  I  am  plnd 
to  be  recognized  immediately  following 
the  very  fine  .speech  of  my  colleague 
from  W».sconsin,  becau.se  I  .should  like  to 
take  up  where  he  left  off  I  was  a  mem- 
b'-r  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration and  helped  to  draft  the  bill, 
which  ?ot  nowhere  in  the  Senate.  I  con- 
trratulate  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  MLssourl,  for  get- 
ting this  bill  called  up  so  early  in  the 
se.s.«^:on 

I  should  like  to  statp  the  l«?sue.  taking 
up  from  where  my  friend  from  Wiscon- 
sin left  off.  a.s  I  see  it.  The  issue,  as  I 
see  it,  is,  Shall  we  have  a  clean  elections 
bill  or  .shall  we  have  a  partial  clean  elec- 
tion.<?  bill'  This  is  what  the  question 
really  comes  down  to  Shall  we  have  a 
bill  that  relates  to  snme  of  the  States 
and  not  to  other  States,  or  shall  we  have 
a  bill  that  relates  to  all  the  States,  where 
the  people  who  deride  who  is  going  to  be 
their  Senator  or  Repre.sentatlve  or  Pres- 
ident or  Vice  President  in  the  prima.T 
or  general  elections?  Because,  as  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin  has  truly  said,  in 
a  very  large  number  of  States  the  pri- 
mary decides  the  election.  Indeed,  an 
analysis  of  the  individual  number  of  cit- 
izens who  vote  .shows  that  in  a  majority 
of  the  cases  a  much  larger  number  of 
votes  is  ca.st  In  primary  elections  than 
in  the  general  elections.  In  those  very 
Southern  States,  a  minor  percentage  of 
the  vote  ca.st  in  the  primary — In  .some 
ca.ses  a  ridiculously  small  portion  of  the 
vote  cast  in  the  primary— I.s  cast  in  the 
general  election.  Hence,  it  would  be  a 
mockery  for  the  election  process  to  pass 
a  clean  election  bill  without  including  the 
primaries. 

We  would  not  be  reaching  what  is  sub- 
stantially the  election  in  many  of  our 
States. 

Mr  President,  the  interesting  thing  Is 
how  we  sometimes  debate  in  a  vacuum, 
because  they  have  just  had  a  hot  primary 
election  for  Governor  in  Louisiana  be- 
tween Mayor  deLesseps  Morrison  of  New 
Orleans,  and  a  man  named  Jim  Davis. 
This  primary  took  place  in  one  of  the 
larpest  and  mo.si  important  States  of  the 
Union,  and  the  primary-  election  was  de- 
cided in  favor  of  Mr.  Davis  after  not 
only  the  originally  primarj-  election,  but 
after  a  runoff  primary  election.  Does 
anyone  in  Uiis  Chamber  or  in  the  United 
States  doubt  that  Mr.  Davis  will  be 
elected    Governor    of    Louisiana?     Will 
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many  citizens  of  Louisiana  trouble  to  go 
to  the  polls  and  vote  in  the  general  elec- 
tion? Probably  not.  if  history  continues 
in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past,  as  it 
undoubtedly  will  Who  is  going  to  put 
up  money  foi-  a  candidate  in  opposition? 
E>'eryone  kn<3ws  the  election  has  already 
been  decided  So  it  would  be  a  mfx;kery 
to  pass  this  bill  to  control  contributions 
to  campaigr-s  in  the  general  elections 
which  is  absolutely  meaningless  to  the 
people  of  th'j  State  of  Louisana  and  to 
other  States  of  the  Union  Indeed.  I 
think  if  my  :olleat:ue  from  Mi.s.souri  did 
not  proposed  this  amendment,  he  would 
be  derelict  in  his  duty,  he  would  be  mis- 
leading, he  v.ould  be  advocating  a  clean 
elections  bill  which  was  applicable  to  only 
certain  .sectiDns  of  the  country.  I  know 
him  too  well  and  love  him  too  much  to 
believe  anything  like  that  from  him. 

Mr  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVn^.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HEN^.'INGS  I  am  most  prateful 
to  my  friend  from  New  York  He  is  an 
able  lawyer  He  is  a  former  attorney 
general  of  the  State  of  New  York  He 
had  been  a  diligent  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rule.s  and  Adnv.ni.st ration,  of 
which  I  happen  to  be  chairman 

The  Sena'or  is  one  to  whom  we  listen 
when  matters  relating  to  constitutional 
law.  or  indeed  all  law  are  involved  m 
the  proces.se5  of  the  Senate 

May  I  ask  my  friend  from  New  York, 
whose  remarks  I  very  much  appreciate 
and  whose  .support  we  Indeed  welcome 
how  he  would  view  any  sugnestion  that 
an  attempt  to  regulate  primaries  is  un- 
constitutional, or  that  an  attempt  to 
regulate  contributions  in  primaries  is 
unconstitutional,  in  view  of  the  Classic 
case,  with  which  the  Senator  is  doubtless 
familiar,  and  in  view  of  the  precedents 
of  the  Senate,  taking  further  into  con- 
sideration the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  the 
contributions  by  labor  unions  in  pri- 
maries and  f.  eneral  elections'' 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  question,  Mr  President,  about  the 
fact  that  legislation  made  applicable  to 
primaries  is  absolutely  constitutional. 

I  should  like  to  go  further  and  point 
out  that  unle.ss  we  do  what  we  should  do 
in  this  regard  we  hardly  shall  be  honest 
with  ourselves,  because  we  passed  in 
1957  a  so-called  civil  rights  bill  to  deal 
with  elections  In  far  greater  particular- 
ity than  even  the  primaries. 

Mr.  Presicent,  one  of  the  things  which 
also  makes  me  feel  we  hve  in  a  dream 
world  here  fo  very  often  is  that  nobody 
has  talked  about  the  fact  that  this  is 
really  the  oiiening  round,  the  challenge 
round  to  the  whole  que.'^tion  of  whether 
we  will  or  will  not  effectively  protect  the 
right  to  vote  in  this  country.  Mr.  Presi- 
den.  if  we  find  ourselves  inhibited  on 
legal  grounds  from  pa.ssing  legislation  to 
determine  whether  there  shall  be  public 
attention  drawn  to  whoever  contributes 
to  a  primary  campaign,  how  are  we  going 
to  deal  with  the  elementary  question  of 
what  to  do  in  a  State  where  the  State 
officials  absolutely  defy  the  mandate  of 
the  Constitution  that  every  citizen  is  en- 
titled to  vote  by  refusing  or  by  failing  to 
register  the  citizen  or  by  effectively  bar- 
ring him  from  registering  as  a  voter? 


Of  course,  Mr  President,  everybody 
understands  that. 

Mr  HENNINGS.  I  will  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  we  are  holding  hear- 
ings, which  commenced  this  morning, 
with  regard  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  relating  to 
temporary  Federal  registrars  This 
morning  we  heard  a  former  president  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  a  former 
dean  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Univer- 
sity, now  a  practitioner  of  law  in  Dallas, 
Tex.,  who  strongly  supported  and  ad- 
vocated the  appointment  of  Federal 
registrars,  even  though  he  is  a  southerner 
born  and  bred.  He  advocated  the  ap- 
pointment of  registrars  in  certain  States 
where  the  right  to  vole  is  denied  to  citi- 
zens otherwKse  qualified. 

Because  I  know  of  the  Senator  s  broad 
interest  in  this  question — our  mutual  in- 
terest in  it — I  thought  he  would  be  glad 
to  know  of  that  testimony.  I  believe  we 
shall  hear  from  the  Senator  tomorrow. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct.  I  shall 
testify  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  We  look  forward  to 
hearing  the  Senator's  testimony. 

Mr.  JAVITS,  I  have  just  completed 
preparing  my  testimony. 

The  important  thing,  Mr  President,  Is 
that  again  we  live  in  a  dream  world, 
because  nobody  talks  about  the  facts  that 
what  we  do  in  regard  to  this  bill  is  di- 
rectly connected  with  what  we  sliall  do 
in  regard  to  the  other  and  very  basic 
proposed  legislation  which  we  are  as- 
sured will  come  before  us  in  the  middle 
of  Februap.'.  as  to  which  the  committee 
headed  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Hennings  1  is  now  eneaged  in  what 
I  consider  to  be  a  great  exercise  of  re- 
sponsibility, the  holding  of  hearings. 

Mr  President,  only  a  few  days  ago  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  Stales 
argued  in  the  Supreme  Court  a  case 
which  relates  to  this  very  critical  ques- 
tion which  is  before  us  now,  for  a  lower 
court  had  held  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957  unconstitutional,  stating  that  the 
act  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  Attorney  Greneral  was  in  the 
Supreme  Court  arguing  it  was  well 
within  the  power  of  Congress  and  was 
very  constitutional,  because  of  the  very 
arguments  which  we  are  making  here, 
that  the  Congress  has  the  right  to  deal 
w  ith  Federal  elections  in  order  to  be  sure 
that  every  citizen  may  vote. 

Mr.  President,  only  a  few  days  ago  a 
judge  in  the  Federal  court  in  Louisiana, 
acting  under  the  Civnl  Rights  Act  of  1957. 
ordered  re.stored  to  the  voting  rolls  1,377 
Negroes  in  a  Louisiana  parish. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  told  by 
those  who  propose  that  we  should  defeat 
this  amendment  to  include  primaries  in 
the  bill  is,  in  practical  effect,  that  we 
have  no  right  to  know  by  what  processes 
people  are  financed  in  order  to  get  voters 
either  on  or  off  the  voting  rolls.  This 
is  a  question  of  a  primary  election,  not  a 
question  of  a  general  election. 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  implement  the 
law  which  we  pas.sed  by  a  heavy  ma- 
jority in  1957  It  IS  absolutely  essential 
to  include  primary  elections  under  the 
coverage  of  the  biU. 

Mr.  President,  I  emphasize  the  a.spects 
of  this  matter  which  relate  to  the  w  hole 


struggle  to  give  American  citizens  the 
opportumty  to  vote,  because  I  think 
this  IS  very  much  a  part  of  that  strug- 
gle. An  opportunity  to  vote  effectively 
may  be  denied  by  the  conditions  which 
surround  primary  elections,  by  the 
amounts  of  money  poured  into  them,  by 
the  sources  from  which  the  money 
comes,  or  by  other  conditions  which 
relate  Ui  the  election. 

Mr  President,  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
talk  about  money,  and  money  is  a  very 
important  thing,  but  the  bill  by  no 
means  confines  itself  only  to  the  ques- 
tion of  who  shall  contribute  money,  ir 
we  pass  the  amendment,  we  shall  make 
the  whole  bill — not  simply  that  part  of 
it  relating  to  the  reporting  of  contribu- 
tions— applicable  to  primary  elections. 

In  the  first  place,  we  shall  make  ap- 
plicable that  part  of  the  law  which,  for 
the  first  time,  makes  realistic  provision 
in  regard  to  what  it  costs  to  run  a  pri- 
mary election  in  one  of  these  States 
where  the  prim.ary  election  winner  takes 
all,  instead  of  the  "mumbo- jumbo"  we 
have  been  going  through  for  years  and 
years  and  years  because  of  an  archaic 
law,  with  the  proliferation  of  many  com- 
mittees in  order  to  be  able  to  run  a  cam- 
paign at  all,  as  we  all  know. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  we 
ought  to  be  as  honest  about  primary 
elections  in  that  regard  as  we  are  about 
general  elections. 

Even  a  simple  provision  like  that  con- 
tained in  the  bill  which  would  prevent 
anybody  from  making  a  contribution  ex- 
cept in  his  own  proper  name,  so  that  the 
people  may  know  exactly  who  is  con- 
tributing, oupht  to  be  applied  in  the  pri- 
mary elections. 

Finally,  there  are  regrulations  with  re- 
lation to  the  so-called  equal-time  rule  as 
to  political  broadcasts  That  is  certain- 
ly as  applicable  to  primary  elections  as 
it  is  to  general  elections,  and  the  rules 
on  that  subject  should  be  uniform. 

The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  other 
pha.ses  of  the  law. 

Mr  President,  it  seems  to  me  the  very 
key  to  the  is.sue  posed  before  us  is  this: 
Shall  we  pass  a  clean  elections  bill 
which  discriminates  against  some  States 
of  the  Union  in  favor  of  the  States  of 
the  Union  which  decide  their  elections, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  in  the  pri- 
maries, or  shall  we  not? 

Shall  we  pass  a  clean  elections  bill 
which.  v,hatever  i.nay  be  the  approach 
of  a  particular  State  as  to  deciding  who 
shall  be  the  highest  officials,  will  apply 
exactly  the  same  standards  to  all  States? 

It  .seems  to  me.  Mr  President,  that  the 
mere  framing  of  the  question  dictates 
the  answer. 

Those  of  us  w-ho  will  go  out  to  tell  our 
con.'^tituents  that  we  voted  for  a  clean 
elections  bill,  to  reform  the  elections  pro- 
cedures of  the  coimtry.  in  one  and  the 
same  breath  will  have  to  tell  our  con- 
stituents that  we  were  honest  enough 
to  make  it  applicable  to  all  elections 
in  which  the  question  of  who  will  be  the 
Representative  in  Congress  or  the  Sena- 
tor, in  national  elections,  is  finally  de- 
cided. In  a  veiT  large  number  of  States 
in  the  United  States  the  question  is  fi- 
nally decided  in  the  primary. 

Mr  President,  I  deeply  believe  there 
is  no  alternative  other  than  to  adopt  the 
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amendment  recommended  by  our  col- 
league from  liissourl  and  by  my  own 
jimior  colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  on  my  feet  I 
sliould  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
bin  Itself.  As  I  have  said,  when  I  was 
a  member  of  the  committee  I  had  some 
hand  In  drafting  the  predecesor  bill. 
which,  incidentally,  when  it  came  to  the 
Senate,  also  covered  the  primary  elec- 
tions. This  bill  marks  a  departure  from 
a  situation  which  I  hope  very  much  we 
shall  correct 

Lest  anyone  think  this  bill  Is  going 
too  far  too  fast,  I  point  out  that  this  is 
an  extremely  modest  bill,  doing  nothing. 
TttkUj,  but  bringing  up  to  date,  in  real- 
istic terms  of  today,  the  amounts  which 
are  spent  in  elections,  and  the  ways  in 
which  the  present  law  Is  made  to  func- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
ia  archaic,  and  legalizing,  in  the  sense 
of  a  Federal  election,  those  practices. 
and  also  requiring  those  elements  of 
dl3cl06xire  with  which  we  are  so  fa- 
miliar as  to  accept  them  as  almost 
axioms  of  government — as  for  example. 
In  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Conmiis- 
slon  Act,  the  Taft-Hairtley  Act.  the  new 
labor  law  which  we  passed  only  last 
year,  anxd  a  dozen  other  statutes. 

In  short,  there  is  now  thoroughly 
built  Into  our  legislative  philosophy  the 
Idea  that  people  are  not  wards  of  the 
legislators  or  anyone  else.  They  are 
adults.  If  we  give  them  information. 
we  have  the  right  to  assume  that  they 
wiD  use  it  wisely.  If  they  do  not,  no 
government  of  our  character  will  try 
to  drag  them  or  lead  them  around  by 
the  hand.  But  if  we  keep  them  in  the 
dark,  which  would  be  the  result  of  not 
passing  the  bill,  we  can  hardly  expect 
them  to  act  as  mature  and  educated 
citizens. 

One  final  word.  Something  has  been 
said  about  the  fact  that  people  ought 
to  know  who  supports  whom,  as  LhouKh 
that  were  a  point  of  virtue.  I  know  it 
was  not  thought  of  in  that  way,  but  I 
think  it  should  be  noted  that  it  has 
been  said  to  be  a  virtue  to  be  supported 
by  labor  unions  and  not  by  banks;  or. 
on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was  a  vice, 
in  that  if  one  were  supported  by  labor 
unions  he  must  be  a  wild-eyed  radical, 
whereas  if  he  were  supported  by  bankers 
he  would  be  a  sound  and  very  conserva- 
tive fellow. 

That  situation  is  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  have  an  effective 
law.  I  think  the  people  of  the  United 
States  can  evaluate,  in  their  own  way. 
what  all  these  things  mean,  and  give 
them  their  proper  weight  when  it  comes 
to  voting.  But  if  we  leave  them  in  the 
dark,  we  only  encourage  all  the  mys- 
teries which  occur  in  dark  places.  How 
many  people  have  we  all  heard  who 
have  said: 

You  do  not  really  know  how  much  money 
ia  being  p>oure<l  Into  thla  campaign  by  the 
great  bankers. 

Then  we  meet  with  the  sreat  bankers. 
as  we  all  do,  and  they  tell  us  darkly: 

Ton  cannot  tma^ne  how  much  money  In 
being  poured  into  the  campals-n  by  thp 
loaded  treasuries  of  the  labor  leaders  and 
Xh»  labor  union*. 


Neither  of  these  ideas  should  be  given 
any  substance  unless  it  is  supported  by 
the  facts.  It  seems  to  me  that  by  com- 
mon consent  those  of  us  who  suffer  un- 
der either  set  of  mysteries,  which  are 
spread  abroad  and  expected  to  be  taken 
seriously  by  intelligent  people,  should 
favor  a  measure  of  this  kind,  which  will 
at  last  be  realistic.  The  realistic  aspect 
of  it.  I  w'll  say  to  my  friend  from  Mis- 
souri, is  that  it  tries  to  gather  up  the 
totality  of  the  contributions,  instead  of 
committing  all  the  circumlocutions  which 
have  been  piled  upon  those  who  run  for 
ofBce.  and  upon  the  very  distinguished 
people  who  support  them,  because  the 
law  ia  simply  out  of  date.  The  law 
should  be  brought  up  to  date.  It  should 
be  made  Inclusive,  and  it  should  be  non- 
discriminatory. 

In  order  to  accomplish  all  these 
things,  we  must  pass  the  bill  plus  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  I  Mr  Hknnings)  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  IMr   Keatint,  :. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS      I  yield. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
if  the  public  had  a  full,  complete,  and 
accurate  understanding  of  the  amount 
contributed  by  ofBcials  of  labor  unions, 
banks,  and  utilities,  and  if  the  reports 
were  made  in  full  by  the  various  com- 
peting parties  and  candidates  In  primary 
elections,  very  likely  the  public  would 
come  to  have  a  far  clearer,  better,  and 
more  approving  attitude  toward  candi- 
dates than  it  haus? 

The  Senator  has  referred  to  the  dark 
rumor  that  labor  is  pounng  hundrf>ds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  into  a  campaign,  or 
that  bank.s  or  big  oil  companies  are 
pouring  enormous  funds  into  a  cam- 
paign. The  Senator  has  said  so  well 
that  It  is  the  innuendo,  rumor,  or  half- 
truth  kind  of  situation  which  develops  .so 
unfortunately  in  a  campaign  which 
smears  candidates,  merely  becau.se  the 
facts  are  not  known.  It  .seems  to  me 
that  this  kind  of  leei.slation,  requinnt^ 
disclosure,  could  eliminate  that  ver\-  un- 
fortunate situation,  which  unfortunately 
colors  the  character  of  too  many  per- 
sons who  are  public  officials  or  would  be 
public  officials,  and  lends  a  very  .sad 
aspect  of  evil  and  improper  conduct, 
which  too  many  people  associate  with 
political  activity 

Mr  J.AVrrs  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
my  colleague  We  ourselves  often  fall 
into  the  same  error.  Even  in  this  di.s- 
cu&sion.  for  example,  I  have  .spoken  of 
ut:l:::e,s,  labor  unions,  and  banks.  So 
have  others  of  our  colleagues  A.s  a 
matter  of  law.  they  are  not  permitted  to 
contribute.  They  do  not  contribute. 
The  contributions  are  made  by  individ- 
uals— directors  or  heavy  investors  in  the 
companies.  Yet  the  riiscu.ssion  becomes 
loaded  with  generalities,  because  we  do 
not  have  an  adequate  accurate  reporting 
system,  and  everything  is  left  to  the  een- 
eral  observation  of  the  people,  becau.se 
the  specific  fact.s  are  not  clf^rly  deline- 
ated and  set  forth,  as  would  be  required 
by  this  bill. 

We  are  really  doing  something  whlrh 
Is   long   overdue,   and  which   seems   so 


elementarj'  that  it  Is  a  little  sad  that 
we  mu.st  spend  so  much  time  on  the 
problem. 

Mr.  HENNINOS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  JAVrrS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HENNINGS  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  ki.ow  that  there 
were  days  in  the  Senate  during  the  past 
century  and  early  part  of  the  present 
centui-y  w.^en  virtually  every  lnt<?rest  or 
busmess — manufacturinK   baiikiiig.  sinp- 

plng,  agriculture,  and  other  interests 

had  Its  own  Senators  here? 

Mr  JAVITS.  Ihat  was  popularly  re- 
puted to  be  the  case. 

Mr  HENNINOS.  I  will  not  mention 
the  name  of  a  great  former  Senator 
from  the  Senat<ir's  State,  but  a  cerUin 
Senator  was  known  as  a  New  York  Cen- 
tral Senator  He  was  a  great  after  din- 
ner raconteur  He  was  In  the  Senate 
for  a  long  time. 

There  were  others,  whose  names  it 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  re- 
member All  one  has  to  do  is  to  read 
"The  Robber  Barons,"  or  "The  Age  of 
thr  Moguls."  together  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  history  of  the  Senate. 
During  that  period  no  doubt  there  were 
Senators  who  were  owned,  body  and  soul, 
who  were  bought  and  paid  for  to  look 
after  certain  interests.  They  performed 
their  work  well. 

Mr  JAVITS.  To  make  the  discussion 
completely  bip.artisan.  I  know  tiiat  the 
Senator  will  recall  that  certain  Senators 
in  those  days  were  considered  to  be 
Southern  Pacific  Senators. 

Mr  HKNNINGS.  Yes.  The  supreme 
court  of  my  .State  was  formerly  re- 
ferred to  in  terms  of  two  divisions, 
namely,  the  division  winch  represented 
the  Frisco  and  the  division  which  repre- 
sented the  Missouri  Pacific.  That  was 
many  years  ago,  happily. 

But  there  is  no  use  in  our  being  com- 
pletely unsophisticated  and  naive  about 
the  fact  that  many  people  want  some- 
one here  who  will  do  their  bidding. 

If  all  the  information  is  disclofied  and 
bf-comes  a  matter  of  public  information, 
the  public  may  decide. 

Well,  and  good.  We  are  happy  to  have 
that  Senator  in  the  Senate,  because  be  la 
doing  the  bidding  of  a  group  of  interests 
which  are  contributing  to  the  welfare  of 
the  State.  We  believe  he  is  a  man  who  could 
control  matters,  and  do  such  things  as  are 
best  for  the  interests  of  the  country. 

We  are  not  quarreling  with  the  fact 
that  there  are  contributions.  We  are 
trying  to  resolve  the  simple  proposition, 
as  the  Senator  has  well  said,  that  these 
facts  should  be  made  public.  They 
should  be  a  matter  of  public  record, 
subject  to  public  scrutiny,  public  obser- 
vation, and  understand :n^j  by  the  people 
who  do  the  voting.  ITie  rea.son  why 
there  is  no  substantial  debate  on  the.se 
points,  and  no  substantial  arguments 
against  the  provision  relating  to  pri- 
maries, seems  rf-adily  apparent. 

I  doubt  not  tliat  if  there  were  constitu- 
tional questions  really  involved,  many 
of  our  Members  would  raise  tliose  ques- 
tions; that  if  there  were  matters  of 
Senate  precedents,  such  as  the  election 
case.s  involved,  those  quesUona  would  be 
raised  by  our  Members. 
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Therefore,  the  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  Senators  to  support  the  amendment 
regulating  rontributing  and  reporting 
of  contributions  can  be  fairly  inter- 
pret<xl  as  meaning  as  I  have  undertaken 
to  sav  before— I  believe  tne  Senator 
from  New  York  wa.'^  not  present — that  :t 
IS  none  of  the  public's  business. 

Some  of  us  believe  it  is.  indeed,  in 
very  larue  part,  tiie  publics  business, 
and  that  the  public  has  a  right  to  know, 
and  wants  to  know,  and  has  demanded 
for  these  many  years  to  know.  We  be- 
lieve tliat  ihe  proi>o.sed  leguslation  is 
m  the  public  interest  and  for  Uie  public 
benefit 

I  thank  the  senior  Senator  from  New- 
York  for  his  very  able  tuid  thoughtful 
contribution  to  Uie  discussion. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  I 
sliould  like  U)  ask  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York— because  of  his 
acute  and  long  experience  and  because  of 
his  fine  lesal  mind,  as  a  former  attorney 
general  of  the  great  State  of  New  York. 
^nA  a  man  whose  brilliant  legal  career 
is  well  known — with  respect  to  one  ai«u- 
ment  which  I  have  heard  some  of  my  ccl- 
learues  make  asainst  the  bill,  namely, 
liiat  It  involves  a  matter  of  States  riKhts, 
that  while  it  u  rmlU  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  reKulate  general  elections, 
pi  imary  e lection.s  should  be  left  up  to  the 
Sutes,  because  the  States  have  a  peculiar 
interest  m  primary  tlccuons. 

For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  grasp  what 
principle  is  involved.  A  primary  elec- 
tion for  Federal  office  is  a  Federal  elec- 
tion, not  a  .Stiitf  election.  It  is  an  elec- 
tion for  Federal  office  m  which,  tlie  Con- 
stitution states — in  the  ca.se  of  tlic  Sen- 
ate— that  thf  Senate  .shall  be  the  judge 
of  Uie  qualifications  of  its  Members. 

Can  tiie  Senator  from  New  York  en- 
lighten me  as  to  what  is  the  legal  naturt 
at  Ica.st,  of  tliO  Slate.s  riKhts  argument 
whu  li  us  U'lrm  made  against  Uie  propo&ed 
legislation? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  States  rights  argu- 
ment is  based  on  the  proini.'-e  that  Sena- 
tors are  ambassjidors  of  their  Staus. 
That  IS  completely  contrary  to  tlie  Con- 
stitution 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Why  would  not  thi.-^ 
argument  apply  aLso  to  general  elec- 
tions? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  Is  exact '.y 
right.  However,  the  concept  Is  that  al- 
though we  have  gotten  away  from  the 
Idea  that  a  Senator  is  elected  by  the 
State  legislature— and  it  took  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  provide  for  the  di- 
rect election  of  Senators — there  still  per- 
sists the  argument  that  when  a  Senator 
comes  from  hus  State  he  is  an  amba.ssa- 
dor  of  his  State;  therefore  the  proce.ss 
of  his  coming  to  tiie  final  point  of  his 
appointment  as  rimba.s.sador  is  none  of 
our  business. 

That  is  a  completely  artificial  premise. 
The  answer  is  overwhelmingly  stated  in 
the  Classic  case,  to  which  my  colleague 
has  referred,  and  to  which  there  have 
been  so  many  references  during  the  de- 
bate; namely,  that  tiiere  is  an  organic 
process  of  electing  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, part  of  which  is  their  nomi- 
nation in  a  primary,  and  the  other  part 


of  that  organic  process  is  the  result,  to 
wit,  their  coming  to  tlie  Senate:  and 
that,  therefore,  the  primary,  just  as  the 
general  election,  is  properly  susceptible 
to  the  action  of  Congress. 

Therefore  we  are  dealing  with  a  ques- 
tion of  option,  or  a  quesuon  of  judgment. 
If  we  do  include  primaries  by  adopting 
the  amendment,  then  these  particular 
requirements  would  be  applied  to  them. 
We  are  not  obliged  to  pa.ss  evei-y  statute 
that  is  constitutional. 

So  the  arg'.iment  Is  answered  on  two 
grounds;  nvbi.  the  bill  is  without  ques- 
tion con.^nt  ;'.ional;  second,  it  Is  abso- 
lutely e.ssential  that  the  bill,  if  passed, 
be  nondiscriminatory  and  do  what  it 
states  to  Uie  public  it  will  do,  namely. 
Include  all  elections. 

Not  only  is  the  primary  an  orpaiiic 
element  of  the  process,  but  It  is  aLso  in 
some  States  the  Hnal  selection  ptocess 
itself.  Therefore  it  seems  crystal  cleai" 
to  those  of  us  who  support  that  argu- 
ment that  the  amendment  must  be 
adopUKl  if  the  proposed  legislation  is  to 
be  meaningful  at  all.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  their  patience. 

Mr  CI-ARK.  Mr  President,  I  shall 
support  the  amendment  reported  by  the 
chairman  of  Uie  committee,  the  senior 
Senator  from  M)s.souri  !Mr    Hennings). 

I  siiould  like  to  make  an  ob.servation 
or  two  about  the  pi-ociKlures  in  the  Sen- 
ate. It  has  been  said  that  legislative 
committees  make  policy  in  the  Senate 
and  that,  accordmgly,  my  party,  at  least. 
If  not  tl.e  opposite  party,  should  press 
forward  as  the  majority  party  In  the 
Senate  to  enact  legislaUon  which  is 
r<  ix>rted  by  a  legislative  committee. 

Yet  I  would  .suggest  Uiat  the  proposed 
legislation  now  before  the  Senate  has 
almost  as  good  a  case  history  as  any 
could  have  to  enable  anyone  to  sustain 
the  position  Uiat  legislative  committees 
cannot,  will  not.  and  do  not  make  policy, 
in  many  instances. 

A  committee  of  nine  very  able  Sena- 
tors, after  intense  deliberations,  have 
presented  a  bill  which  it  reported  unani- 
mously, but  which  satisfie.^  no  one.  It  is 
a  bill  which  I  behove  my  good  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  who  has 
worked  so  hard  in  this  matU-r,  would  be 
the  first  to  admit  ls  an  inadequate  bill, 
because  he  himself,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  has  brought  to  the  floor 
three  amendments,  of  which  the  pending 
amendment  is  one,  inWnded  drastically 
to  rewrite  on  the  floor  a  bill  which  I 
think  he  quite  obviously  considers  inade- 
quate in  the  form  in  which  it  comes 
from  the  ccnnmittee. 

He  is  joined  by  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Rhode  Island  m  his 
efTort  to  amend  the  bill  on  the  floor, 
against  a  5-to-4  vote  of  the  committ-ee 
of  which  he  is  the  chairman. 

An  earlier  bill  presented  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee, 
also  sponsored  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  car- 
ried in  it — and  I  a.sk  if  this  is  not  the 
case — the  three  provisions  which  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  now  seeks  to 
insert  by  floor  amendment. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  In  reply  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  the  1957  bill 


did  contain  provisions  relating  to  prima- 
ries. That  bill  was  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  as  I 
have  said  before  in  the  debate.  The  bill 
before  the  Senate  was  reported  after  a 
number  of  amendments  had  been  offered. 
It  was  reported  in  the  hope  that  legisla- 
tion would,  as  It  has  now,  reach  the  floor 
for  the  purpKJse  of  debate  and  improve- 
ment by  the  process  of  amendment.  Al- 
though the  vote  vas  very  close  on  the 
amendment — 5  to  4  in  committee — the 
committee  did  reject  the  primary  provi- 
sion, I  feel  that  the  bill  would  be  inade- 
quate without  such  an  amendment.  I 
have  felt  that  way  since  the  beginning  of 
my  consideration  of  these  matters  back 
in  about  1953,  and  during  all  of  Uie  ume 
since  then. 

I  hope  that  that,  in  some  measure,  at 
least,  answers  the  question  put  to  me  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  for  his  excellent  clarifica- 
tion of  this  subject. 

Now  we  find  a  situation  in  which  two 
DemocraUc  members  of  the  committee 
and  two  Republican  members  of  the 
committee  join  in  submitting  an  im- 
portant floor  amendment.  Their  five 
colleagues — four  Democrats  and  one  Re- 
publican— do  not  Join  them  in  this  re- 
quest. 

We  are  told  that  legislative  committees 
make  policy  and  that  we  In  the  majority 
p>arty  should  support  the  legislative  com- 
mittees. Whom  are  we  to  supf>ort — the 
chairman  and  the  Republicans  who  join 
him.  or  those  Republicans  and  Democrats 
who  do  not  join  them?  So  I  suggest  that 
there  still  is  a  problem  as  to  how  my 
party  can  determine  what  policy  it  should 
follow  on  specific  pieces  of  proposed  leg- 
islation. 

For  that  purpose,  we  scheduled  a  E>em- 
ocratic  conference  the  other  day.  Un- 
fortunately, other  matters  took  so  much 
time  that  when  this  bill  was  called  before 
the  conference  for  discussion,  and  al- 
though the  chairman  of  the  committee 
made  a  very  able  and  a  very  short  state- 
ment of  what  the  bill  was  about,  there 
was  no  opportunity  to  discuss  it  before 
the  conference  recessed.  So  now  we  are 
tr%'ing  to  make  policy  on  the  floor. 

We  have  been  told  that  we  have  no 
policy  committee  in  the  Democratic 
Party.  I  agree  that  that  is  the  fact  We 
have  what  ha.*-'  been  called  a  traffic  com- 
mittee or  a  listing  committee,  or.  un- 
happy analogy,  a  rules  committee  in  the 
sense  of  that  in  the  other  body,  which 
schedules  propo.sed  legislation  for  floor 
action.  But  we  have  no  policy  commit- 
tee, and  it  is  said  that  we  do  not  need  one. 
I  suggest  that  Uie  pending  bill  is  about 
as  pood  evidence  as  wc  can  get  that  we 
need  a  real  policy  committee:  that  we 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  determine 
what  the  party  policy  on  an  important 
piece  of  proposed  legislation  of  this  sort 
.should  be  But  we  do  not.  Unfortun- 
ately, we  were  never  able  to  get  to  the 
matter  in  conference. 

In  the  absence  of  any  definitive  party 
policy  on  this  matter,  I,  for  one.  turn  to  a 
pamphlet  published  on  December  7.  1958, 
bv  the  Democratic  Advisory-  Council. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  before  he  comes  to  the 
last  point? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  aeems  to  me.  In 
an  attempt  to  pursue  this  very  interest- 
ing suggesticMi  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  that  there  are  several 
things  which  Senators  could  do.  They 
could  say  that  fhe  committee  as  a 
whole — a  majority  of  the  committee — 
should  be  viewed  as  a  policy-recom- 
mending body — at  least,  to  the  Senate — 
and  therefore  if  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee decides  on  a  certain  course  of  ac- 
tion, that  is  a  recommendation  for  the 
Democratic  Senators,  inasmuch  as  we 
have  a  substantial  majority. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  assimie  the  Senator  by 
his  statement  meant  that  if  a  majority 
of  the  Democrats  on  the  committee 
voted  a  certain  way,  that  would  be  our 
party  policy.  He  could  not  have  meant 
a  majority  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  wondering. 
This  is  a  question  which  has  never  been 
answered  by  our  friends  who  say  we  do 
not  need  a  conference  to  arrive  at  a 
party  policy;  they  say  we  do  not  need  a 
policy  committee  to  help  us  to  arrive  at 
party  policy.  We  should  not  have  to  be 
that  responsible  or  that  unified.  This  i.s 
something  we  should  not  have  to  arrive 
at. 

What  puzzles  me  is  that  if  we  exclude 
the  Republicans  who  are  on  that  com- 
mittee, and  if  we  take  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Democrats,  we  might  con- 
ceivably arrive  at  some  kind  of  recom- 
mendation. But  I  have  never — and  this 
is  the  third  year  in  which  I  have  served 
In  the  Senate — heard  any  Member  of 
the  Senate  refer  to  the  vote  of  a  stand- 
ing committee  and  say,  'T  feel  that  be- 
cause it  is  the  recommendation  of  the 
Democrats,  because  the  Democrats  on 
this  committee  voted  4  to  2  to  follow  a 
certain  course,  we  should  be  constrained 
to  pay  attention  to  that  action  and  to 
follow  it." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  agree  that  the  proposal  is  un- 
tenable that  legislative  committees,  m 
the  present  Senate  at  least,  make  party 
policy  for  our  party  ? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  it  is.  Indeed, 
because  there  is  in  committee  deliber- 
ations no  opportunity  to  refer  to  any 
party  position  which  the  Democratic 
Party  may  have  arrived  at.  There  is 
no  reference  to  any  party  platform; 
there  is  no  consideration  of  any  posi- 
tion taken  by  our  great  national  lead- 
ers, our  former  President,  or  our  nom- 
inee for  President  in  the  past.  There  is 
no  reference  to  what  the  position  of  the 
leadership  of  the  Senate,  powerful,  and 
able  as  it  is.  may  be.  There  is  no  refer- 
ence to  anything  of  this  kind. 

The  result  is  that  a  policy  may  be  set 
by  any  kind  of  majority  which  can  be 
put  together.  It  may  be  a  majority  of 
unanimous  Republicans  and  a  small  mi- 
nority of  Democrats.  It  may  be  almost 
any  kind  of  a  majority  which  comes 
forth  with  a  conclusion  or  recommen- 
dation, whether  it  be  yes  or  no. 

I  enthusiastically  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Admmisiration.     I  th.n:-;  it  carnes 


great  weight  with  all  Senators  But  I 
have  no  illusions  about  this.  If  a  stand- 
ing committee  does  not  come  forth  with 
a  majority  recommendation,  the  chances 
of  its  passing  in  this  body  are  enor- 
mously reduced.  Whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  it  means  that  our  policy  is  being 
made,  in  an  effective  way,  by  whatever 
majority  can  be  put  together  on  the  bi- 
partisan committee,  which  has  no  re- 
sponsibility of  any  kind  to  party  posi- 
tion. It  has  no  reference,  in  dlscu:^.- 
sions,  or  anything  else,  to  actions  or 
principles  which  have  been  arrived  at 
by  the  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  find  myself  in  com- 
plete accord  with  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  Havintr  received  no  policy 
guidance  from  the  committee  itsf If ,  hav- 
insr  had  no  opportunity  to  obtain  policy 
guidance  in  the  Democratic  conference, 
and  having  received  no  expression  of 
opinion  from  the  leadership  as  to  what 
it  thinks  the  policy  .should  be.  I  am  con- 
strained to  turn  to  the  only  authority  in 
the  Democratic  Party  which  has  ex- 
pressed, as  a  matter  of  policy,  its  views 
on  this  subject,  namely,  the  Democratic 
Advisory  Council,  which,  on  Df'cember 
7.  1958,  publi.<5hed  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"Democratic  Ttv^k  During  the  Next  2 
Years." 

I  am  constrained  to  give  this  policy 
statement  of  the  advisory  council  a 
E^reat  deal  of  weight,  indeed,  becau.se  of 
txo  facts:  First,  that  the  advi.sory  coun- 
cil is  an  official  arm  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  created  by  it  to 
advise  on  matters  of  policy  during  the 
4  years  between  pre.sidential  elections. 
That,  I  believe,  entitles  the  council  to 
receive  careful  attention  by  all  Dem- 
ocratic legislators  in  both  bodies  of 
Congress. 

My  second  rea.son  for  paying  careful 
attention  to  the  recommendations  of  this 
eroup  is  the  distingui.shed  nature  of  its 
composition.    I  shall  read  for  the  Record 
only  a  few  of  the  names  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council  who  have  given  their 
approval   to   this   statement    by    having 
their  names  printed  on  the  flyleaf:   W 
Averell  Harriman:  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
the    senior    Senator    from    Mirmesota; 
Estes  Kefauver.  the  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee:  David  L.  Lawrence,  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn.sylvania. 
whose    views   on   this    matter   are   par- 
ticularly pertinent  and  important  to  me. 
as  a  Senator  from  that  Commonwealth; 
Herbert    H     Lehman,    who   served    with 
great  distinction  for  so  long  in  this  body; 
Adlai  E.  Steven.son.  twice  the  Democratic 
standard  bearer  in  the  presidential  con- 
tests of   1952   and    1956:    the   grand   old 
man  of  the  Democratic  Party,  one  of  the 
greatest  Americans  now  alive.  Harry  S. 
Truman,  former  President  of  the  United 
States:  G.  Mennen  Williams,  the  distin- 
guished Governor  of  Michigan:  and  as 
consultant,  Mrs.  Pranklm  D.  Roo.sevelt. 
The  collective   wLsdom   of  this   group 
and  their  many  other  colleagues  on  the 
committee  does,  I  submit,  Mr.  President, 
carry  great  weight  with  me  and.  I  be- 
lieve, should  carry  great  weight  with  my 
colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.    What 

do  they  say 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr   President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr  CLARK  May  I  complete  my 
sentence T  What  do  they  say  about  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  distm- 
guished  Senator  from  Missouri? 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin 

Mr  PROXMIRE  It  .seems  to  me  It  la 
most  sit,'niflcant  that  the  Senator  from 
Penns\-lvama  is  doing  what  he  is  doing 
this  afternoon  This  is  the  first  time,  to 
my  knowledge,  it  has  been  done.  I  think 
it  is  highly  important  Many  of  us  in 
the  Senate  have  been  asking  for  a  long 
time  for  some  opportunity  to  take  part 
in  determining  policy  for  our  party — a 
responsible  policy. 

The  Senator  from  Penrusylvania  has 
pointed  out  very  well  that  we  do  not 
really  have  that  opportunity.  He  has 
aLso  pointed  out  that  there  is  an  eminent 
body  of  well -qualified,  thoughtful,  re- 
sponsible, and  very,  very  distinguished 
Americans  who  have  as.sumed  that  re- 
sponsibility I  welcome  the  way  in 
which  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  called  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  recommendations  of  these  dis- 
tingui.vhed  Democrats,  who  are  an  official 
body  and  who  do  have  a  responsibility 
which  they  are  willing  to  recognize,  and 
who  have  met  and  have  thoughtfully 
considered  the  matter,  and.  I  may  add, 
have  tapped  the  best  brains  in  the  coun- 
try— some  of  the  outstanding  leaders  in 
our  universities  and  elsewhere — in  re- 
gard to  i.ssue  after  issue  after  Lssue.  and 
now  have  come  before  the  American 
people  to  make  their  recommendations 
m  regard  to  the  policies  the  Democratic 
Party  should  follow. 

The  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  pointed  out  that  there  is 
such  a  well-qualified  body  of  Democrats 
who  have  taken  a  strong  position  on  this 
proposed  legislation  is  most  important: 
and  I  believe  that  January  18,  1960.  will 
go  down — at  lea.st  In  my  book — as  a  most 
important  day.  becau.se  of  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
called  on  Democrats  in  this  body  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  only  group  of  nationally 
recognized  Democrats  who  attempt  to  ar- 
rive at  a  thoughtful  and  re.sponsible 
Democratic  Party  position  is  the  advi.sory 
committee  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee.  This  is  party  responsibility 
day.  I960 

Mr  CLARK  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  his  com- 
ments, and  I  hope  he  has  not  overem- 
phasized the  importance  of  the  com- 
ments I  have  made.  Time  alone  will  tell 
as  to  that. 

Mr  President,  I  return  to  the  question 
of  what  did  the  Democratic  advisory 
committee  say  about  the  pending  amend- 
ment, which  has  been  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Mis.souri  I  Mr.  HenningsI, 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [  Mr  Keating  I :  what  did 
the  Democratic  advisory  committee  say 
about  it  on  December  7.  1958.  when  they 
published  to  the  world  the  pamphlet  en- 
titled "The  E>emorratic  Ta.sk  Force  Dur- 
ing the  Next  2  Years?"     They  said: 

Clean  elections  law  The  Federal  election 
laws  .should  be  modernized  along  the  lines 
proposed  by  the  Hennlngs-Oreen  bill.  In 
order  to  assure  more  meaningful  reporting 
of  campaign  expenditures  and  tightening  of 
the    corrupt    practices    laws    and    an    exten- 
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Bion  of  rwler»l  regulation  of  elFctlons  for 
Federal  oAce.  to  Lnciiids  prUnary  elecUooe 
toe  iiiy  Ft-derai  office- 
Mr  Pre.^ident.  that  is  so  plain  that 
there  c^n  be  no  doubt  that  the  Demo- 
cratic advisory  committee,  composed  of 
maiiy  distinguished  members  of  our 
party,  and  including  an  ex-President  of 
Uie  i'mted  States  and  our  party's  candi- 
date f  ir  that  hifh  office  iri  two  ."vparate 
elections,  is  100  percent  behind  the  effort 
of  the  ciiairman  of  the  committee  on 
pnvilef;e6  and  elections  to  overrule  a  ma- 
jority of  his  own  committee  and  to  call 
up.  here  on  the  floor  of  the  S<  nate.  an 
amendment  which  wUl  comply  wiUi  that 
suggestion  by  the  Democratic  advisory 
cuniniiitoe. 

Mr  PresKient.  I  intend  to  support  (he 
cha.rman  of  the  committee  on  privileges 
and  elections,  and  I  mtend  to  go  down 
the  line  with  the  Democratic  advisory 
ct>mm;ttee. 

I  urgo  every  Democratic  Senator  to 
follow  the  lead  of  that  committee,  and 
I  hope  and  t)elieve  that  the  Senate 
leadership  of  the  Democratic  Party  will 
also  follow  that  lead.  I  hope  they  will 
make  thtir  pKjsition  abundantly  clear 
before  we  come  to  vote  on  this  matter. 
If  they  have  any  reasons  for  not  fol- 
lowing that  lead.  I  wonder  whether  they 
will  be  kind  enough  to  state  those  rea- 
sons on  tlie  floor  of  the  Senate,  before 
this  matter  comes  to  a  vote,  so  that  we 
who  wish,  vkhcn  poss;ble.  to  bend  over 
backwards  in  endeavoring  to  follow  our 
duly  elected  leadersiilp  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  any  views  they  may 
have  which  may  happen  to  be  in  cppci- 
fiition  to  the  views  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  ;  Mr.  Hfn- 
iruiGsl,  who  himself  is  a  memfcxjr  of  the 
Democratic  leiidership.  since  he  .serves  as 
secretary  of  the  Democratic  caucus. 

Mr  P*resident.  I  have  ,spoken  longer 
than  I  intended.  I  shall  not.  longer  de- 
tain the  Senate,  except  to  say  tliat  the 
cogent  reasons  stated  by  tiio  chairman 
of  the  committee  fMr.  HenningsI  and, 
indeed,  also  stated  by  the  present  occu- 
pant of  the  chair,  the  disuneuisheci 
juniw  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Ke-^tingI.  who  comes  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  in  .support  of  this 
amendment  are,  to  my  mind,  so  persua- 
sive that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  Senate  doe.s  not  unanimously  accept 
the  amendment  as  being  clearly  m  the 
public  interest. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I 
desire  to  express  my  thanks,  and  also 
those  of  the  rest  of  us  who  are  as-sociated 
hi  this  endeavor,  for  the  brilliant  and  ap- 
posite statement  made  by  the  mo.^t  able 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  He  has 
raised  .some  very  challenging  and  some 
very  thought-provoking  questions. 

I  am  glad  to  have  him  revive  the  1958 
statement  of  support  by  the  Democratic 
advisorv-  committef' 

Some  of  as  have  been  "in  the 
trenches"  for  a  good  many  years,  in  re- 
gard to  this  one  bill  and  these  amend- 
ments to  it;  and  by  "a  good  many  years" 
I  mran  7  or  8  years. 

But  now,  here  on  the  floor,  we  find 
virtually  no  opposition  expre.ssed  from 
any  source  or  quarter.  Sometimes  I  feel 
that  we  are  speaking  out  in  the  woods. 


and  that  pertiaps  we  are  hearing  only 
ti\e  echo  of  our  o^n  voAces. 
If  there  are  substantial  reasons  for 

opposition  to  this  amendment.  I  think 
many  of  us  believe  we  are  equipped  to 
debate  the  matter  on  the  issues. 

But  if  the  reason  for  opposition  is  sim- 
ply "Well,  we  do  not  want  it;  we  do  not 
like  it  we  do  not  want  to  regtilate  our- 
selves; we  do  not  want  anyone  to  tell  us 
what  to  do.  liecause  we  are  the  Senate; 
we  may  represent  the  people,  but  we  do 
not  want  them  to  know  about  what  we  do 
to  get  here" — if  such  an  attitude  of  cyni- 
ci.sm  IS  the  eeneral  attitude  on  the  pwrt 
of  those  who  are  opposed  to  our  propo- 
sals, not  only  would  I  say  it  is  exceedingly 
disappointing,  but  I  would  also  say  that 
Uiof>e  who  take  that  position  are  recre- 
ant in  the  performance  of  their  duty  to 
the  people  of  the  country. 

Mr.  CLu\RK  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Seiiator  from  Mi.ssouri  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HENNINGS  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
bemg  on  the  floor  last  week  when  the 
disunguished  semor  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr.  HennincsI  engaged  in  a  col- 
loquy with  the  able  minority  leader  [Mr. 
DiFKSTN).  I  do  not  believe  that  ever 
dunng  my  service  in  the  Senate  I  have 
iieard  any  Member  go  more  quickly  or 
better  to  the  heart  of  any  matter  than 
did  my  fnend.  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, when,  m  one  sentence,  he  said  to 
the  able  minority  leader  that  the  issue  is 
simply  whether  we  want  the  people  to 
know  who  contribut-e  to  our  primary 
campaigns,  or  whether  we  want  to  keep 
that  information  secrct.  Certainly,  that 
IS  clearly  the  i.<;sue. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  to  tlie  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia that  those  of  us  who  advocate  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  have  not 
been  engaging  in  legali.'-tic  expressions; 
neither  ha\e  we  been  engaged  in  stating, 
liero  in  thi.s  Chamber,  sententious  plati- 
tudes or  in  answering  ourselves — already 
completely  m  agreement — by  engaging 
in  a  process  of  repetition  and  redun- 
dancy. 

No  substantial  argument  against  this 
proposed  legislation  ha.-^  been  offered  in 
this  Chamber.  Yet,  there  seems  to  be 
going  around  word  that  Uiere  is  a  coali- 
tion t)etween  some  Members  on  Uic  other 
side  of  the  aisle  and  some  Members  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  and  Uiat  that  coa- 
lition will  be  able  to  defeat  this  anaend- 
ment. 

I  may  say  that,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  no  such  group  of  Senators 
appeared  before  tlie  committee  prior  to 
the  time  when  it  reported  to  the  Senate 
a  skeleton  bill  susceptible  of  amend- 
ment, and  now  in  Uie  course  of  being 
amended.  It  seems  to  me  that  here  in 
the  Senate  Chamber  there  has  not  t>een 
any  semblance  of  respectable  opposition 
to  tlie  amendment  on  the  basis  of  any 
claim  that  it  lacks  constitutionality. 

We  have  had  no  persuasive  argument 
on  the  basis  of  violation  of  States 
rights,  or  indeed  of  policy,  except  what 
seems  to  be  a  vcr>-  durable  core  of  stub- 
bom  opposition  to  telling  the  people  the 
truth  about  what  liappens  in  primary 


elections.  I  do  not  think  many  would 
dare  go  ao  far  as  to  say  that  we  should 
not  have  to  make  any  reports  in  general 
dectjons.  although  I  cannot  help  but 
qtiestion  whether  some  would  not  like 
to  have  all  regulation  of  all  elections 
relegated  to  limbo,  because  there  are 
some  people  who  just  do  not  like  any 
rejrulation  whatsoever,  be  it  traffic  regu- 
lation, be  It  a  criminal  statute,  be  it  a 
matter  of  public  information  given  to 
the  people  of  this  country  by  public  of- 
ficers, or  those  seeking  to  he  jxiblic  ofB- 
ccrs.  after  or  before  their  nominations 
at  primaries  or  at  conventions 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  be  very  brief.  I 
had  not  intended  to  sr>eak  further  on 
the  amendment.  The  other  day  there 
was  a  smoke.<<:reen  attempted  by  some 
Senators  for  the  sole  purpose  of  confus- 
ing and  conceahng  the  issues.  I  belie\  e 
it  necessary,  in  very  brief  fasliion.  to 
reply  to  it  as  a  matter  of  record,  not  be- 
cause of  the  stature  of  the  arguments 
made  or  because  of  their  persuasiveness 
or  their  cogency. 

This  floor  today  is  singtilarly  deserted 
by  those  who,  I  am  sure,  are  prepared  to 
come  in  when  a  vote  is  taken  on  this 
amendment  and  to  vote  in  opposition  to 
It.  However,  the  names  will  be  recorded, 
and  the  people  of  Uus  country  will  know 
who,  of  Uie  Senators  representing  them, 
wish  to  continue  to  operate  in  the  dark 
and  to  attain  nomination  m  a  political 
party  by  means  not  requuing  lull  and 
public  disclosure. 

We  have  heard  arguments  about  this 
t)eing  selection  and  not  an  election,  and 
about  preemption  and  election  areas  not 
being  covered  by  the  bill  or  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  argument  that  it  is  selection,  not 
election,  is,  indeed,  a  mce  distinction. 
However,  in  a  pood  many  State  elections 
we  know  selection  means  election,  as  has 
been  said  many  times.  In  many  States 
where  this  situation  exists,  I  would  not 
like  to  tell  the  victorious  nomuiee  that 
he  had  not  been  Uirough  an  election, 
but  only  a  selection.  I  oelieve  the  com- 
ments of  the  junior  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Long!  are  more  than  enough 
to  prove  that  a  nominee  in  his  State  has 
been  elected. 

The  sole  question  before  us  Is.  Do  we 
believe  Uie  people  should  be  uiformed  as 
to  campaign  financing  m  primary  elec- 
tions, «.aucuses.  and  conventions?  As 
has  been  said  repeatedly  on  this  floor 
during  the  course  of  this  di.scussion, 
primaries  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
election  process,  for  no  candidate,  of 
coui'se,  can  be  elected  to  a  congressional 
seat  unless  he  is  placed  on  the  ticket  by 
victory  in  the  prmiar>'  process,  be  it 
election,  caucus,  or  convention. 

In  the  general  election,  the  r>eople 
must  choo.se  t>etween  the  candidates  on 
the  ballot.  Therefore.  It  is  impossible 
to  separate  the  general  election  and  the 
primary  process.  We  have  again  the  au- 
thority of  the  leading  case  in  1941. 
United  States  against  Classic,  from 
which  I  had  intended  to  read  further, 
but  that  has  already  been  done  by  my 
able  colleague  from  New  York.  I  have 
read  parts  of  it,  and  may  a^ain  advert 
to  it  tomorrow.  The  Congress  has  taken 
this  attitude  in  election   contests,  and 
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the  courts  have  taken  this  attitude  in 
caaes  before  them — that  the  primary  is 
a  pert  of  the  election  process. 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  it  would 
be  a  paradox  if  primaries  had  to  be  con- 
ducted under  both  State  law  and  Fed- 
eral law.  It  such  is  a  paradox,  that 
paradox  exists  today,  because  under 
existing  law.  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 
the  Hatch  Act,  and  other  Federal  stat- 
utes control  phases  of  general  elections. 
However,  each  State  also  has  laws  con- 
trolling who  can  vote  and  where  Even 
in  primary  elections  today  we  have  dual 
control.  Certainly,  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  relating  to  contributions  or  ex- 
penditures by  national  banks,  corpora- 
tions, or  labor  organizations,  is  the  law 
pervasive  throughout  all  States  of  the 
Union. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code,  section  610.  be- 
ing that  portion  of  the  United  States 
Code  relating  to  contributions  or  ex- 
penditures by  national  banks,  corpora- 
tions, or  labor  organizations  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tttle  18.  TJnited  States  Code 
Stc   810.  Contributions    or    expenditures    by 
national   banfcs,   corporations,   or 
I  labor  organizations 

It   Is   unlawful   for   any   national    bank,   or 
any    corporation    organized    by    authority    of 
any  law  of  Congress,  to  make  a  contribution 
or  expenditure  In  connection  with  any  elec- 
tion to  any  political  office,  or  in  connection 
with  any  primary  election  or  political  con- 
vention or  caucus  held  to  select  candidates 
for  any  political  office,  or  for  any  corporation 
whatever,  or  any  labor  organization  to  make 
a  contribution  or  expenditure  in  connection 
with  any  election  at  which  presidential  and 
vlce-presldentlai    electors    or    a    Senator    or 
Representative  in,  or  a  Delegate  or  Resident 
Commissioner    to   Congress    are    to    be    voted 
for.  or  in  connection  with  any  primary  elec- 
tion or   political   convention  or   caucus   held 
to  select  candidates  for  any  of  the  foregoing 
offices,   or   for   any   candidate,   political   com- 
mittee, or  other  person   to  accept  or  receive 
any  contribution  prohibited  by  this  section 
Every    corporation    or    labor    organlzatKHi 
which   makes   any   conrribu'un    jt   expendi- 
ture in  violation  of  this  3ecti_-n  shall  be  fined 
not   more   than    $5  000;    and   every   officer     .r 
director  of  any  corporation,  or  officer  of  any 
labor  organization,  who  consents  to  any  con- 
tribution or  expenditure  by   the  corp.)ration 
or  labor  organization,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
any  person  who  accepts  or  receives  any  con- 
tribution, In  violation  of  this  section,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  81,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both;  and  if  the 
violation  was  willful,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than   $10,000   or   Imprisoned   not  more    than 
two  years,  or  both 

For  the  purposes  of  this  section  "labor 
orgamzaUon"  means  any  organization  of  any 
kind,  or  any  agency  or  employee  representa- 
tion committee  or  plan,  in  which  emploveea 
participate  and  which  exist  for  the  purpose. 
In  whole  or  in  part,  of  dealing  with  employ- 
ers concerning  grievances,  labor  disputes, 
wages,  rates  of  pay,  hours  of  employment  or 
conditions  of  work.  (June  25,  1948  ch 
645,  sec  1,  62  Stat  723;  May  24  1949  ch 
139.  sec.  10,  63  Stat  90;  Oct.  31.  1951  ch.. 
655,  sec.  20ic  1 ,  65  Stat   718.) 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President  as 
has  been  said  before,  the  Hatch  Act  lim- 
its contributions  to  $5  000  to  any  candi- 


date or  political  committee  in  a  calendar 
year.  Therefore,  if  dual  control  is  a 
paradox,  it  has  existed,  indeed,  for  man>' 
years. 

Another  one  of  the  arguments  pre- 
sented, in  some  fashion  or  other,  to  pre- 
vent the  extension  of  reporting  and  dus- 
closure  to  primaries  is  that  the  bill,  even 
with  this  extension,  does  not  go  far 
enough,  in  that  it  does  not  require  re- 
ports from  State  and  local  committees 
This  is  the  strangest  argument  I  have 
heard  against  extending  the  bill  to  cover 
primaries.  In  preceding  days,  although 
not  today,  we  have  had  .some  weird  or 
singular  arguments  raised  in  opposition 
to  this  amendment. 

I  would  agree  that  failure  to  require 
reports  from  such  committees  may  be  a 
weakness,  but  the  solution  to  a  weakness 
in  another  spction  of  the  bill  is  not  to 
oppose  the  amendment  on  primaries, 
but  to  support  it  and  also  support  an 
amendment  to  include  such  committ.ees 

As  I  said  m  my  opening  remarks  on 
Wednesday,  I  advised  the  Senate  that  at 
the  appropriate  time,  after  con.sidera- 
tlon  of  the  pending  amendment.  I  pro- 
posed to  offer  an  amendment  to  extend 
the  bill  to  cover  State  and  local  commit- 
tees. The  adoption  of  this  amendment 
I  believe  would  be  a  solution  to  the 
weakness  which  some  have  pointed  out 

Another  argument  raised  is  that  where 
the  new  expenditure  limitations  disagree 
with  expenditure  limitations  under  Sute 
law,  doubt  may  arise  as  to  which  one 
controLs,  and  a  State  .secretary  of  state 
might  refuse  to  certify  an  election  be- 
cause the  victorious  candidate  had  ex- 
pended more  than  the  State  limitation. 

I  am  unable  to  determine  e.xactly  what 
this  argument  has  to  do  with  this  amend- 
ment on  primaries  becau.se  it  Roes  to  the 
certification  of  the  winner  of  a  general 
election,  but,  nevertheless,  the  answer  is 
simple,  if  we  are  «oins  to  undertake  to 
answer  it,  and  I  think  we  should,  becau.se 
the  minority  leader  himself  raised  the 
question  the  other  day. 

Section  210  of  the  bill  is  titled  "Effect 
on  State  Laws."  and  in  this  section,  the 
bill  specifically  states: 

That  the  limitations  on  expenditures  pre- 
scribed In  section  207  shall  supersede  any 
such  lunitatlons  preecrlbed  In  Stale  laws 
which    differ    therefrom. 

This  provision  is  simple  and  direct. 
There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  intent 
of  Congre.ss.  In  the  area  of  expenditure 
hmitations,  the  Federal  law  controls,  and 
supersedes  Sute  law. 

Mr  President,  as  I  .said  earlier,  the 
question  of  preemption  has  been  brought 
up,  again  by  the  able  minority  leader, 
who  said  that  it  did  not  make  any  differ- 
ence whether  the  committee  reported  the 
bill  unanimously  or  not.  We  sometimes 
think  in  the  Judiciary  Committee,  where 
we  serve  together,  that  reporting  a  bill 
unanimously  is  a  rather  important  and 
most  unusual  achievement.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  because  the  amendment 
would  bring  primaries  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  law  and  would  regulate  ex- 
penditures and  require  reporting  respect- 
ing primaries,  the  courts  might  hold  that 
the  Federal  Government  had  preempted 
the  whole  field  of  regulation  of  primaries. 
The  answer  to  this  is  manyfold. 


«« 


First,  Congress  regulated  the  same 
activities  with  respect  to  general  elec- 
tions by  the  pas-sage  of  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  in  1925  and  the  courts 
have  not  .so  ruled  during  the  35  years 
this  creakiiv,  archaic  1925  act  has  been 
m  effect. 

Second,  as  I  mentioned  before,  the 
bill  contains  a  specific  provision  as  to 
preemption  'Hie  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansa-s  hiis  long  worked  dili- 
gently for  the  passage  of  a  bill  which 
would  govern  preemption  on  a  general 
basis  I,  conver.sely.  have  long  opposed 
pa.ssage  of  such  a  bill,  because  it  would 
cut  across  the  whole  area  of  Federal 
law  with  one  swoop  witliout  regard  to 
the  past   inteent   of   Congress, 

This  matter  was  debated  In  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  Congress  preceding  this, 
when  It  was  defeated  by  a  margin  of 
one  vote  I  refer  to  S.  3,  and  the  so- 
called  McClellan-Bndges  amendment, 

Mr.  President.  I  have  always  believed 
that  Congress  must  determine  specifi- 
cally in  every  area  of  the  law  if  it  has 
the  p<-)wer  to  preempt,  and,  if  it  desires 
to  preempt,  then  Congress  should  .spell  it 
out  in  clear,  unmistakable,  and  un- 
equivocal language,  so  that  in  interpret- 
ing the  law  the  courts  will  know  the 
legislative  history  and  the  intent  of 
Congress. 

However,  we  cannot  today  pass  a  bill 
in  broad  terms  covering  all  past  legisla- 
tion The  result  would  be  chaos.  The 
bill  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  on 
preemption  m  its  first  provision  sets  out 
that— 

N)  act  Of  Congress  shall  be  construed  a* 
indicating  an  intent  on  the  part  of  C'mgr^ss 
to  occupy  the  field  In  which  such  sjcX. 
operates,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  Stale  laws 
on  the  same  subject  matter  unlese  such  act 
contains  an  express  provision  to  that  effect, 
or  unless  there  Is  a  direct  and  pc^sitive  con- 
flict between  such  act  and  the  Stale  law 
so  that  the  two  cannot  be  reconciled  or  con- 
slstenUy  stand  together. 

Section  210  of  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  provides: 

This  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  annul 
or  to  exempt  any  candidate  from  complying 
with  the  laws  of  any  State  relating  to  the 
nomination  or  election  of  candidates  unless 
such  laws  are  directly  Inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  thU  act:  Provided.  That  the 
limitations  on  expenditures  prescribed  In 
section  207  shall  supersede  any  such  UmlU- 
Uons  prescribed  In  State  laws  which  differ 
therefrom, 

I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  ques- 
tion as  to  the  intent  of  the  Congre.ss. 
following  that  language  iuid  its  intt-rpre- 
tation.  with  respect  to  the  so-called  doc- 
trine of  preemption. 

Question  has  been  rai.sed  becau.se  cer- 
tain (expenditures  of  a  candidate,  such  as 
assessments,  fees,  or  charges  levied  upon 
a  candidate  by  a  State:  necessary  per- 
-sonal,  traveling,  or  subsistence  expenses 
and  cost  of  stationery,  postage,  writing, 
or  printing— other  than  billboards  or 
newspapers — distributing  letters,  circu- 
lars, posters,  and  telegraph  or  telephone 
service,  are  not  to  be  included  in  de- 
termining whether  the  candidate's  ex- 
penditures have  exceeded  the  limitation. 
The  present  law— the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act,  so  called— also  excludes  these  ex- 
penditures from  tills  compuution,    and 
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the  committee  agreed  to  keep  these  ex- 
clusions. However,  under  both  the  pres- 
ent law  and  the  bill  of  1959,  these  ex- 
penditures must  be  reported  by  the 
candidate. 

Again  we  get  back  to  the  essence,  to 
the  gravamen  of  the  bill,  which  is  the 
reporting,  which  is  indispensable,  .so  that 
the  i>fec)ple  will  know  the  amount  of 
such  expenditures.  This  certainly  is  the 
heart  and  soul  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion.      "^ 

The  /question  of  precedents  has  also 
been  /Raised.  The  Congress  has  already 
_£i:^pted  legislation  controlling  activities 
in  primaries.  Under  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  corporations,  national  banks,  and 
labor  unions  cannot  contribute  or  ex- 
pend money  to  influence  primaries  or 
general  elections.  Under  the  Hatch  Act, 
a  person  cannot  contribute  over  $5,000 
to  any  candidate  or  committee  in  a  cal- 
endar year  to  influence  the  nomination 
or  election  of  a  candidate.  Therefore, 
the  precedent  is  there.  This  amend- 
ment would  extend  Federal  control  in 
this  area,  but  some  of  us  believe  it  is  very 
significant  to  recognize  the  extent  of 
Therefore,  the  control  provided  by  this 
bill  if  the  amendment  is  adopted.  Pri- 
marily, the  bill  calls  for  disclosure.  It 
requires  that  the  p>eople  be  informed. 
Therefore,  the  control  provided  by  this 
bill  will  not  come  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  from  the  people,  when  they 
are  informed  as  to  the  amount  of  money 
spent  and  from  where  it  came. 

I  have  said  before,  and  I  believe  it 
worth  repeating,  the  sole  question  before 
the  Senate  is.  Are  we  to  inform  the  peo- 
ple respecting  campaign  financing  or  are 
we  to  operate  in  the  dark,  in  secrecy,  in 
a  subterr;uiean  manner?  I  ask.  What 
do  Members  of  the  Senate  have  to  fear 
from  informing  the  people  as  to  cam- 
paign financing  in  primaries? 

That  question  has  been  asked  many 
times  in  Ihe  course  of  this  debate,  and 
to  this  time,  Mr.  President,  the  silence  of 
this  Chamber  has  remained  unbroken  by 
any  answer  to  that  very  direct,  very  sim- 
ple question,  which  relates  only  to  com- 
mon sense  and.  to  human  experience; 
which  is  not  legalistic;  which  does  not 
transcend,  Interfere  with,  or  in  any  wise 
impinge  upon  State  law.  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  or  the  precedents  of 
the  Senate  in  determining  the  qualifica- 
tions of  its  own  Members. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll, 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  aik  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  ;he  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PE  ESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection    it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  Mr  Pi-esi- 
dent.  I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  5 
o'clock  and  35  minutes  p,m,)  the  Senate 
adjoume<l  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
January  19.  1960.  at  12  o  clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  18,  1960: 

Federal  Reserve  System 

George  Harold  King  Jr  .  of  Mississippi,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  for  a  term  of  14 
years  from  February  1,  1960.  iReappoin:- 
ment) 

Department  of  the  Ant  Force 

Joseph  V.  Charyk.  of  California,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  vice  Dudley 
C.  Sharp. 

Ik  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    temporary    appxjlntment    to    the 
grade    of    colonel,    subject    to    qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
•Glennon,  Jeimes  B.,   'Daughtry.  George  W. 

Jr.  E 

•Carneal  Wyatt  B.  Jr.  'Hammond.  Bruce  B. 
•Walsh,  Walter  R.  'Nelson.  Stanley  J. 

•O'Connor.  Thomas  J.  'Brickley.  John  H. 
•Johnson,  Richard  S.  •Griffin,  David  R. 
•Welch.  Claude  H.  •R.Nffel.  George  G. 

•Sprltacn.  Roland  J.      'Hammond.  Robert  C, 
'Lattlmer.  Hubert  C.         Jr, 
•Wilkinson,   Andrews  'Coss,  Francis  K. 

M.  'Vlck.  Klrby  B. 

•Dalton.  Honore  G.        •Schleslnger,     Francis 
'Aldridge.  Frederick  S.     R. 
'GUckert.  Robert  W.     'Ingle.   Shelton    C, 
•Russell,  Gerald  F.         'Sherman.   Donald  W. 
•Currin,  Ralph  H.  Olson,  Merlin  R. 

'West,  Fraser  E.  Smith,  Robert  E.,  Jr. 

•Popper,  Harry  S,  Jr.    Miller,  Roy  D, 
'Doyle.  Edward  J.  Bonner.  William  R, 

'Helmer.  Wilbur  R.        Clarke.  Harry   D. 
•Sawyer.  Webb  D.  Elliott.  Benton  H, 

'Jewson,  Winston  E,     Norton,  William  R. 
•Klsgen.  James  T.  Kurdzlel.  Edward  G. 

'Moore,  George  E.  Biackwell,  John  O. 

•Oliver,  William  P..       Myers,  Reginald  R. 

Jr,  Leffers,  James 

•Williams,  Maxle  R.       Martin,  Glen  E. 
•Pratt,  Harry  D.  Trompeter,  Joseph  D. 

•Dobson,  Charles  E..      Atkln,  Ernest  G  ,  Jr, 

Jr.  Miller,  Norman  A,,  Jr. 

•Harris,  Arnold  W.         Andre,  Paul  L.,  Jr, 
•Reld,  Leonard  D.  Smith,  Sherman  A, 

•Cokin,  Milton  G.  McGlothlin,  Joe  H  ,  Jr. 

•Wertman.  Howard  E.  Baker.  Robert  R 
•Altman,  Sidney  J,         Yunck.  Michael  R. 
•Buzhardt.  Harry  O.     Qullty.  Joseph  F.,  Jr. 
•Feeley.  James  A..  Jr.    McElhany,  Boyd  C,  Jr. 
•McDanlel,  James  T.     Moran.  Arthur  M. 
•Keller,  Robert  P.  Moore,  Jack  R 

•Stapp,  Donald  H.  Morrison.  Jack  W. 

•Armstrong,  Alan  J.      Flaherty,  Robert  F. 
'Lahue,  Foster  C.  Scott,  Jack  C, 

•Padley,  John  J.  Shuman,  Perry  L, 

•Porter,  Frank  R  ,  Jr.    Abblltl,  William  E, 
•Campbell,  Albert  W,     Elsele,  Harold  A. 
'Mee,  Fenton  J.  Long.  Herbert  H. 

'Pratt,  Spencer  H.  Whltten,  Robert  T. 

•Arsenault.  Albert  McMahon.  John  P. 

'Furrelly,  Robert  B,        White,  Robert  O. 
'Vogel.  Frank  H,  Jr.      Love,  James  W. 
•Clark,  James  H,  Holdzkom,  Lincoln  N. 

'West,  Robley  E.  Wlddecke.  Charles  F. 

•Gorman.  John  E.  Andruska.  Bruno  J. 

•King,  John  H..  Jr.         Early,  Cleland  E. 
•Bangert.  Douglas  A.     Burgoyne,  William  R„ 
'Bronleewe,  Thomas  Jr. 

G.,Jr,  Wilson,  Louis  H,  Jr. 

•Ireland.  Julius  W^         Flake,  William  L. 
•Howatt.  William  J.       Gottschalk,  Vincent  J, 
•Burnett,  John  R.  GUlUand.  George  A. 

•Randall.  David  S,         Mitchell,  Bryan  B. 
•Winstead.  Edwin  G.     Wojcik,  Thaddeus  P. 
•Esterline,  William  C,   McLaughlin.  John  N, 
•Marsh,  William  H.        Holmes,  Fenwicke  W 
•Biackwell,  James  R.   Haltom,  Winfield  S  ,  Jr 
•Dulackl,  Leo  J.  Treleaven.  Lewi.^  F. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    permanent    appointment    Uj    the 


grade  of  lieutenant  colonel,  subject  to  quaU- 
flcaiion  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
•Brandenburg.  Paul  F  'Landls.  Walter  P. 
•Anderson.  Eueene         •Tomlmson.  John  H. 
•Kruszewski, Matthew  'Leslie   Lornie 
J.  Tant.  Si  Clair 

•BurrUl  RayM  Uiz,  Joseph  W. 

•Seaton.  James  B. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    temporary    appointment    to    the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel,  subject  to  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
•Moriarty.  Pau:  M  •HoUenbeck  Marvin 

•Pickerefl.  Walter  D.  K 

•O'Neal,  William  T.        'Ramforth,  Richard 
•Humphrey,  Howard  H. 

M.  Wailes.  Eupene  A. 

•Jordan,  James  D,  'Krumm,  George  A. 

'Cox,  David  M.  'Graves,  James  B. 

•Reed,  Edwin  O,  'Wray,  Robert  P. 

'Sloan.  Jack  R.  'Morrison,  Robert  J. 

'Boortz.  Neal  A.  'Pope.  Eugene  J. 

•Strandtman,  Lesley     'Boldraan.  James  D, 

■v.  'Knapp,  Georee  C. 

•Miller,  Thomas  H.,  Jr  'Henley.  Paul  B 
'Mickelson,  Laurel  M     'Warren,  Stephen  O. 
•Dalr,  William  G  .  Jr.     'Wilson,  Frank  E 
•McClane,  George  E       'Jaies  States  R  .  Jr 
•Martin.  Benjamin  G.    'Truesdaie.  Marion  G. 
•Lehnert,  Robert  C.        '  Aikms,  Wade  W. 
•Btirbour,  Robert  J.        'Sollom,  Almond  H. 
•Flnlayson.  Edwin  H.     'FYankovic,  Boris  J. 
'Hopkins.  Warren  G.      'Dressln.  Sam  A. 
•Peebles,  Vernon  J.         'Rushlow,  Bruce  A. 
•W'ilson,  Rex.  *. Stanford,  Norman  R. 

•Jennings,  Francis  C.    -Beckett,  John  W    Jr. 
'Idler,  Basil  T.  •cha.lacombe.  Arthur 

'Kelly,  George  E,  D  ,  Jr 

•Domlnick.  Robert  L     'Wiiklnson.  John  H. 
'Brandon.  William  E.    •Anderson.  Roy  L. 
•Lomac.  John  M.  'Johnson.  Wavne 

•Cowper,  WUUam  H.      .TuUpane.  Thomas  T. 
•Patton,  Harvey  M.        .Dnitmier.  John  F. 
•Hansen,  John  E  -c  .rman.  Otis  W. 

•Allen.  Victor  E  .Brown,  Charles  S. 

•Cleeland.  David  ..Simmons,  R^.bert  L, 

•Pletz,  Reuel  H.  'Farish.  George  B. 

•Carver.  Nathaniel  H.   q^^,-   rq,.  c    j, 
•Danowltz.  Edward  F,  .  ^^,.^.^^-^^-  j-;.,pr  r  .  Jr. 

•Miiier,  Edward  J. 

•Bruce   Henry  K. 

•Dyer.  Phillip  G. 

•E>ewees.  Raymond.  Jr. 

•Hamm,  Norman  L. 

•Magill,  James  H 

•Merchant.  Clark  E, 

•House.  Charles  A. 


'MacAsklll,  Ross  M., 

Sr. 
•Hubka.  Frank  J. 
•Wagner.  John  H. 
'Anderson.  Elmer  A.. 

Jr, 
•Lupton.  Edward  L 
•Porwr,  Mervln  B 
•Bardon,  Thomas  J. 
•Buford.  Ernest  A  .  Jr 
•Reed.  Roy  L 

•McGough.  James  D  ^ 

•Blatt,  Wallace  D. 
'Schmidt.  Carl  E. 


'Meiin.  Earnest  I. 
'Greeniicld.  Gaylord 


•McDanlel.  James 
•Harmon,  Lester  G. 
•Morrison,  Gene  W. 


•Lodge.  Orlan  R, 

'Schultz,  Leonard  L.  'Clapp.  Archie  J. 

•Ebel.Ardell.  'Rushlow,  Ray  D. 

•Butcher,  Warren  A.  'McBarron,  Alden 

•Howe,  Odia  E.,  Jr  'Wnt   William  T  .  Jr. 

•Lewis,  Woodrow  B,  •MrManus  John 

•Thorne,  Nicholas  'Wllker   Dean 

Q   w  'Mawyer,  Ralph  P. 

•Woods,  Ray.  'Johnston.  John  C. 

•Finn,  Johii,  Jr,  'Vance  Johnnie  C.  Jr. 

'Mitchell,  Joseph  A.  •MacQuarrie,  Warren 
•Bohannon.  Thomas  J.     L 

•WlUon,  James  E,,  Jr,  Dellamano,  Albert  F. 

Carter.  David  V.  Hepler.  Frank  M. 

•Terry,  Wilson  C.  Guss  WiiUam  F 

'Shoden.  John  C.  Jv  hnson,  James  K. 

•Smith,  Richard  B.  R,iss  John  D 

'Lnwrence.  George  E  FeMton.  James  A. 

'Banow.  Robert  H.  Barber,  William  E. 

•Lobi:-:!.  WiiUam  R.  Hemstad.  Robert  S, 

•nonnell,  James  W  BarnhlM.  Claude  O.,  Jr. 

'Duncan.  William  R-  Austen,  Philip  N. 

•Becklngion   Herbert  Sevier   Charles  B. 

L  Leopue.  John  J. 

'Sullivan.  John  B.  Keller.  Karl  T 

•Casey.  Thomas  P.  MSlIenblne,  Otis  E. 

•Gibson.  Baylor  P  ,  Jr  Reed,  Herbert  C 
•Fribourg,  Leonard  E.  Sigler.  V.'ii;iara  M.,  Jr. 
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Cms.  Beran  O. 
McGraw,  Thomaa  F., 

Jr. 
Ct.  John.  Roocoe  R. 
Ewtnrord,  David  O. 
Ewers.  Norman  Q. 
Kern,  Richard  H. 
McGraw,   WUllam  C. 

Jr. 
Kzell,  Dee  E. 


Holland.  E>an  C. 
Hughes.  Thonsas  H. 
Dumford,    Dewey 

Jr. 
Beck.  Noble  L. 
Corbett,  Leroy  V, 
Bruce,  James  P. 
Caswell,  Dean 
Mulvey,  William  H. 
PanchUlon.  Walter 


RuUedge,  Rockwell  U.  Prltchett.  Claxence  H. 
ninn.  Norman  W..  Jr.  Petty,  Do'jgias  D.,  Jr. 


LeFalvre,  Edward  N, 
Adama.  Harold  W. 
Pond,  Darwin  B..  Jr. 
McCaleb.  Alfred  F.,  Jr 
Payne.  Ernest  W. 
Gould.  WUllam  R. 
Schmagel,  Arthur  O. 
Ward.  Richard  A. 
QuUUan,  Stone  W. 
Ray,  Grady  W. 
Prancke,  Donald  E. 
Conroy,  Donald 
Jackson.  Owen  O  .  Jr. 
Andrea,  Russell  A. 
Orlbbln,  Thomas  A. 
Collins,  George  J. 
Panska,  Donald  A. 
Matthews,  Merlin  T, 
Warren.  Robert  F. 
Painter.  Harry  F. 
McLaurln.  John  M.,  Jr 
Lees.  Urban  .K. 
Bolts.  Lewis  E. 
Mlleson.  Donald  F. 
Robinson.  Robert  B. 
McRay.  Harold  O 
Newport.  Richard  B. 
Oraham.  Robert  J. 
McMahon,  John  F  ,  Jr. 
Hellman,  Roland  B. 
Atwater,    William   L.. 

Jr. 
Blmllk,  WUbur  F. 


Barge.    James    H., 
Kew,  George  D. 

Cronln.  James  T. 
.  Pedersen,  P^>ul  P. 

JllUsky.  l>c  R. 

Jones,  J;im£'s  R. 

E-s*ey    Ralph  F. 

Eubank?.  Fred  P  ,  Jr. 

Dalele.  .A,cIUn  P. 

Sm."h.  James  W. 

Jjslyn.  Wi;:i.^m  G. 

Harp,  Dene  T, 

Price.  Elbert  P. 

M'orphy.  J-)hn  J. 

Parnell,  Robert  L  ,  Jr. 

Jen.sen,  Harvey  L 

Nichols.  Thomas  H., 
Jr 

Mlr.er,  Ross  R. 

W:'Sser,  Jipeph  L.  Jr 
■  Hl^gins.  WSlflam  B. 

Doexel!   James  T  .  II 

Harrl?,  DonaM  R,,  jr. 

Hovaf.er.  Eugenous  M. 

Bohn,  Robert  D. 

Stawlckl.  The<:)dore  A. 

Airheart,  WUllam  C. 

Dodenhofr.  George  H. 

H-iehes.  Orim  .■\.  P. 

Grossman.  Ralph  B. 

Brooks.  Donald  H. 

M\7e.  Charles  D. 

Doehier,  WUllam  P. 


Derryberry,  Don  O. 

The  following -named  officers  of  the  Marlr.e 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
ffrade  of  major  subject  to  qualification  there- 
for as  provided  by  law: 

•OlsMWikl.  George  U.   •Blajw,  Lytton  F, 


•i^berts,  Henry  O. 
'BradshRw  Frank  L. 
•Varley,  WUMam  J. 
•BaKey  Jack  P. 
•Grow  Hubert  C. 


•Carter,  Johnny  L, 
•Martin,  Oene  C. 
•Rapp,  John  A. 
•ZlflUnskl,  Edward  L 

•Pyles.  Howard  E.  _.     .   ^ 

•Livingston  Charl«s  R  *  Anderson.  Vug-ne  D 

Ths  fclJowlng-namsd  offlcsrs  of  the  Marine 
Cofp*  for  tamporary  appointment  to  thu 
griuls  of  major,  subject  to  qualincatlon 
thttttor  as  provldsd  by  Uw: 

Rail,  Raymond  R  .  Jr.    Bronnrs  Edward  J, 


Ortmes.  Osorge  H. 

Clark,  C,  P  ,  Jr. 
Haden,  Frsderlck  M. 

Feryuaon,  Gilbert  W. 
Markus,  Howard  M. 
Alexander.  Richard  D 
Talbott,  Richard  B. 
OaugW,  OrvU  O.,  Jr. 
PhUllpe.  Oecrge  R. 
Webster.  Charles  A. 
Levert,  Harris  J  ,  Jr. 
Lamb,  George  R. 
Burger,  Donald  J. 
Ohaneslan.  Victor 
Keith.  William  C  .  Jr. 
Alscp.  William  F.,  Jr. 
Cunnlngham^, 

L..  Jr. 
Grubaugh,  WUllam  I 
Foley,  Kenneth  S. 
Beyerle.  Garland  T, 
Stevens,  Margin  H. 
Mathls.  Jerry  P. 
Deerlng.  Claude  B..  Jr 
Croes,  WUllam  E.,  Jr. 
Hart.  El  win  B. 
Stlne.  Harold  E. 
Meharg^ae.  David  O. 


Jr. 

A. 

Jr. 


M;ir»h  Jnmes  W 

Cowing,    Harry   O  , 

Tubley,  George  F. 

Bendell   Lee  R. 

Rosenfeld,    Charles 

Petersen,  Arthur  R. 

Pross,    Vincent   J. 

Greenwood.  John  E. 

Vest,  Wendell  S. 

Hare,  Andrew  E. 

Twomey,  David  M. 

Dlnabo.    James   J..    Jr. 
Walker.  Paul  D..  Jr. 
McNair.  Audrey  P. 
Palmer.  Thomas  A. 
Brennaa.  Robert  B. 
Ralph  Morgan.  Ira  L..  Jr. 

McMillan,      Alexander 
.     P. 

Svenson,  Otto  I,.  Jr. 
Green,  Fredrlc  A. 
Sargent.  George  T 
Gary,  Harry  L. 
Gruenier,  Robert  E. 
Walsh.  Walter  V. 
Herman.  Stanley  A. 
Randall.  Harry  B  .  tU 
Ryan.  Raymond  M. 


Jc 


I 


Hall.  Lawrence  A. 
Megarr.  Edward  J. 
McCllntock.  Bala 
Good.  Robert  >f. 
MUler,  Donald  C. 


Foxworth.  Eugene  D, 

Jr. 
Rlgby,  Edward  J. 
Vfooa,  James  W 
Stanton.  IXina'.d  C. 


Buchanan,  Rich.ird  K.  Smith.  Erin  U. 

Ridderhof,  David  M.       Bowman,  Jitmes  L. 

Talbert.  Aubrey  W.Jr 

DeWIt*,  Blr^hard  B. 

Wlghtman.  David  J. 

Chapman    \Vi:'..~t.  ..-i  D 

Swlgaxt.  Oral  R  .  Jr. 

Woeiler.  Frederick:  M. 

Jones,  Richard  E 


.Mrhe'.e.  J.-ime.s  li 
Dors.i,  Lawr»n^e  R. 
Flem'.r.cr   WUMam  B. 
J  ihf.s"::    \V;irren  R. 
McLernan,  Joe*':  h  V. 
Haxter    Robert  H. 
Clzek.  Greg  jry  J. 
Horn.  WUllam  K. 
Abbott.  Charles  W. 
Gamb.irdella.  Joseph 

J   N. 
Bulsrer,  Thomas  E. 
M   Curdy.  WUllam  B, 
W\iL6on,  Edward  R, 
III  Smith.  Richard  J. 
Roth.  Earl  F.,  Jr. 
Prels.  Reagan  L. 
Wyatt,  Richard  B. 
.S'aley.  N»"well  D  .  Jr. 
Herrln.  WUllam  M..  Jr. 
Oibney.  Jesse  L..  Jr. 
Bacauskas,  Withhold 

J. 
Monti.  Anthony  A. 
Wehrle.  Robert  E. 
Corvl.  Joseph  A. 


Savage.  Cornellu.s  F 

Jr. 
Trevlno,  Roiioif--,  l. 
Zlogar,  Albert  J. 
Nasta.^!.  Joseph 
Buss.  Kenrip-.h  M. 
\V  idz::;t   r-vrU 
Dor s e  y ,  J  ^^  i.  u a  W 
Lesser.  William 
McMahon,  Paul  Q. 
Brown,  Robert  G. 
Wold.  Henry  E. 
Keller,  Don  L. 
Hytrok.  irr.  .-i  J 
C:>rF;    r..  WC   :,..rr.  R. 
Robinson,  Kenneth  L 

Jr. 
Oliver.  Robert  W. 
Paraskos.  Peter  G. 
Burckell.  Thomas  J. 

The  r>.:iowlng-named  women  officers  of 
the  Marlr.e  Corps  for  permanent  appointment 
t."-.  the  gr.4cle  of  major,  .subject  to  quaiiaca- 
tion   theref.>r   as  provided   by  law; 

Maas,  Patricia  A. 

•Caiey.  VirsU-ua 

•M<-x;ic.  Mary  S. 

The  follow. :iK-named  officers  of  th«||Htn9 
Corps  for  p^'.-Tnanent  appijintm^nt  to  the 
grade  of  captain,  s.bject  to  qualiflcatlon 
tr.erefor  as  provided    by   law: 

•Mc.\lexander.  Donald  'Candea,  George  A. 

E.  'B-cknel,  WUUam  V, 

•Carlisle,  Robert  L.  'Vewei:  James  F 

•Gerber,  D^nnld  R  •M.iru.-sh-lc   Anrlrew  O. 

•Blschoff  Joseph  J.  •F'.fle'.d,  J-'hr,  O. 

•Grey.  Clenrence  B.  VVh;t:ey,  Bi;:y  L. 
Catee,  Leroy  R. 

The  foUowlng-named  -'fflcers  of  the  Marlr.e 
C'-rps    for    temporary    appointment    to    the 
grade    of    captain,    lubjAct    to    quaUnciktk  n 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 
•.Vlchols.  Bouby  J.  'Ixjwo,  WUllc  L    Jr. 

•Partner,  J.i<-k  Oestricher,  Ph. Up  F. 

•H.u-tmeier,  Wi.iam  J     I'l-rwiulKer,  John  W. 


•nittner,  Barry  .V. 
•Moors,  Jar  lb  W 
•IngTi.mm,  John  D. 
•Peacock,  W.irviii  E, 
•Carr,  John  K  ,  Jr. 
•Mt'lcher.  P*u:  F. 
•Botbciu-'i,  bipphen 
•Lamb.  Alh'.:-.  W 
•Grayuin,  W  i.  ter  E. 
•Batt,  Karlt.T.  L 
Baker,  Terrance  P. 
•Czubai,  Stall. py  J. 
•Kramer.  Rti.s.se.i  I. 
Ward,  Charles 
•McCoury.  Melvin  W 

Jr. 
•MaJcweU,  J.^ck  L, 
•Folks,  Tomn.y  L 
Borlan,  Altiert  G. 
•Chrl^tenser..  Ke 
•LTUghry.  .^r'h.ur  .S. 
•Morgan,  WUllam  I.. 

Jr. 
Brown,  Walter  R. 
•Kussmann,  J.>hn  E  . 

Jr, 
•Hamber.  John  W. 
•Greer,  Jesse  R. 
•Hanneman,  Richard 

W, 
•Hurley.  JohnE.,  Jr. 


•r;int   K.^bcrt  n 
Wldlck.  Lester  D  ,  Jr. 
•C'ruiiibatk,  'Vi,.iud  I. 
•I>rlrrar,  John  L 
•Sweeney,  H  -bcrl  M. 
•Hlckle.  Arthur  R 
•c  icivce,  Pusqiia.e  L. 
•O  )lden,  Jmeph  P. 
•Graves,  .\rth.ir  L. 

•  Taylor.  Jack  R. 
•Th  im.as.  Dor.ald  J. 
•M.igaldi,  Joseph  .M.. 

Jr 
•C  >lburn.  Geori;e  W. 

•  Turr.er    Davicl  C 
•Hasler,  FrederUk  R. 
•Hepp.  Gerald  J. 
•J    nes    Harry  P. 
•-Norman .  Van  A. 

h  L.  'Mar.n.  Ujri.ce  L. 

•Kueker.  WUUain  R. 
•Beardfr.,  Max 
•Loralr.e,  Jacq'ips  B  , 

Jr 
•Steven.^  Jor^^me  E. 
•.-^hetzer,  WUllam  J. 
•Reld.  Herbert  J   L. 
•DUley,  Donald  E. 
•Helse,  Ed-Aard  J. 
Brewer,  Augustas  E, 
•Foxsons.  James  R. 


'Iledees  Manuel  H  L. 
Preston,  Leontixd  r, 

Jr. 
•Larsen.  Erik 
Mo«:>dy,  James  D. 
•Dotson,  Thomas  X. 
•Griggs.  Charles  E. 
•Popok,  Charles  S. 
•Jacobs.  PhinipM. 
•Worden.  Peter  R. 
•Barry.  Uoyd  W. 
•cJmlth,  WUllam  R. 
•Miller.  James  E. 
•Cooney.  Thomas  D. 
•Janz.  Edward  P. 
•Spreler.  Richard  P. 
•ConwRv.  Richard  C. 
•Skinner.  WUbur  E. 
•Derlckson.  Neal  L. 
•Webb.  Donald  E. 
•Robinson.  Charles  D. 
•Pratt.  George  E. 
•Robertson.  Thomas 

E. 
Nelson.  Herbert  E. 
Pafford,  BUly  E. 
Plant.  Robert 
•Daniels,  Charles  E., 

Jr. 
•Yanochlk.  Walter  N. 
Hull.  Robert  R. 
•SchoQeld.  Harold 
Rvans,  George  G  .  Jr. 
•Manzlone.  John  A.. 

Jr. 
•Habgood,  Charles  R. 
•Coogan.  Richard  J. 
Hadden.  Don  H. 
•Weiss.  Robert  J. 


January  is 

•Rfld.  Robert  J. 
•Lafser.  Knymond  O. 
liair,  Harrj-  H. 
•  J.inus'  ri,  Russell  E, 
•Woud,  Richard  P 
•Nulty.  WUllarr.  H. 
•Cady.  Michael  P 
•Overcash.  Bobble  O. 
•Helster,  Theodore  A. 
•Boone.  WiUiai:; 
Johnson,  Hlch.ird  J. 
•Bxistamantc.  Miguel 

E  ,  Jr. 
•Dodds,  William  E. 
Waters,  Robert  T 
•Anderson.  Donald  C. 
•Black,  Carl  E   R. 
•MacParlan.  Cornelius 

W. 
•Lelghty.  Merle  R..  Jr. 
Petroff.  Richard 
•Leavltt.   Jamt;-6  E    c 

Jr 
•Cardwei:    Fi/malc!  E 
•Ai.drew,  Mi  im.u.  c 

Jr. 
•Bailey.  George  N  .  Jr. 
Jones.  Homer  P. 
•Ondrako.  Stephen  Jr. 
•Robson,  Jon  R 
Scarborough.  Kenneth 

L. 
•M^xire.  Robert  H. 
•Berry.  FYed  H  ,  Jr. 
•Brubaker.  Ralph  E. 
•Oahagan.  James  S. 
Throgmorton,      James 

R. 
Samaras,  Peter  N 


•SUuch,  Victor  D    Jr    Schllhab.  Eucene  E 
•Balnbrldge,  Robert      'Monteau   Hu  bert  A. 


•Plantadosl,  Louis  J. 
•Sesslar.  Donald  T. 
•WUson.Paul  A  .  Jr. 
•Holmes,  Lyell  H. 
MUIer.  Henry  G  .  Jr. 
•Gash.  WUllam  J 
•NaUe.  Thomas  A    Jr. 
•French,  Ru^^sell  W. 
•aproit,  David  N. 
*R«ap,  Thomas  3. 
flells,  Jimmy  D. 
•Nclbach,  Arthur  A  . 

Jr, 
•Nleland  Paul  P 
•Orahnni    Fvunk  K 
•C'lrry   Kenneth  D  . 

Jr . 
•CasBldy.  Gerald  vv. 
•.".maeri,  AlbWtli. 
•K  irh  John  R, 

•H   iln'r  I'l     (  Jr    r-.r  S 

•Kmerv    Vn  rd'.)i.  P, 
B»lu^'hman.  Robert  O. 
KiUuu.  Philip  L. 
'Boddy.  Howard  ■. 


•Jupp.  Waiter  A. 
•Blraer.  Edward  A. 
Tye.  Charles 
•Mills.  Harry  L. 
•Symm   B^rnaf-e  M 
•Crittenden,    Jerry    J. 

S. 
•Nichols.  JohnT. 
•Brandenhorst,     John 

D 
•i.-b"::  \vu:  d 

•M.-Mivh')n    Georgf  F., 

Jr 
H    './-".'nb   f'hnrlen  E 
•O  ittormjKjn.     Dujc'.d 

L. 
•A:.  li-r%.  t),  James  C. 
'  U.r^i'r,  Donald  C 
('!'..i;)!nan    R.ilpls  L. 
•.  ■  >    J. irk  L 
*('ii*«:dy    BrrndanJ. 
Brown    Earl  E. 
•I'agr,  Jumes  E 
•K*in.»ey,  Lorinle  S. 
•J.ihn»Ujn.  Carl  B 
•HarrcU.  James  T  .  Ill 


•KUnglesmlth.  Ronald  •'■  •■'frts   ,1  ,hn  W 

W 
•Slnierly,  Calvin  F. 
Hutchinson,  Franklin 

G  .  Jr 
Sardo.  Amerlco  A 
•Williams,  Charles  P. 
•Courson.  Eugene  8. 
•Kettering,  AJvah  J. 
Emberton.  Bruce  W. 
Henson.  Edwin  B    Jr. 
•Zimmerman.  Karl  A 

II 
•McNeils.  James  F. 
Woeckener.  Robert  J. 
•Pentecost.  Thomas  J. 
•Oliver.  John  P. 
•Dale.  Denver  T.,  UI 
•Gregorcyk.  Joe  L. 


I'lrman   Charles  H 
B  crm-rrr.Hn,        George 

F 
•H'.:.tz,  Gary  W 
lierj^niun.  Arthur  A. 
Henry,  Ch.irles  A. 
•Phlfer.  Drt.ld  W. 
Beers.  Thorn, -ui  O. 
•Green   James  R. 
W^-bh   Pnice  D 
Hubs.  Marvin  A  .  Jr 
•PranfLse::.  Jerald  L. 
•N.-..s<.r.,  J.ick  P. 
•Hfpwart,     Arthur     L, 

Jr. 
•Horn,  Denis  R. 
•Barry.  John  A. 
Yeckel.  Donald  G 


McDonald.  Charles  J.,   •Kraxberger,  BU'.y  D. 

Jr.  Coleman,  George  F. 

•Parker.  Charles  E.         •Sheehan,  James  P 
•t.;iut>ert,  James  D.        •Gaboury,  Laurence  R. 
•bhoemaker,  Franklin  'Gonzalez.  John  C. 
R-  'Bloomer,  WlUlam  A. 


1960 

•Foreman,  Clarence  D 
•Cox,  James  M. 
Cranford,  James  O. 
•Eggers,  Robert  F. 
Stefley,  Rl'.hard  G. 
•Leach.  G<'orge  H. 
•  Ivy.  Henry  C  ,  Jr. 
•King.  Robert  D. 
Foley.  William  M. 
•Abel.  Gerald  G. 
•Shunkey  WlUlam  P., 

Jr. 
•Mack,  Jaok  A. 
•Crampton,  Ervln  J. 
•Browne,  Desmond  F. 
Young,  David  L. 
•Cooi>er.  James  L. 
Wleler.  Er:c  H. 
•Macha,  Benjamin  E. 
Vanous.  Fredrlc  J. 
Blalock,  Ira,  Jr. 
Kandra.  Michael  D. 
•Whitman,  Fred  T. 
•Arman,  Phillip  T. 
•Weir,  Robert  K. 
Valentlnl.  Mario  S. 
•Lockle.  John  E. 
•Crawford,  John  D. 
•Stevenson.  Craig  H. 
Wldener.  WUllam  W. 
Lewis.  Ernest  P..  Jr. 
Scolforo.  Leo  J.  Jr. 
•Edwards.  Myrddyn  E 
•VanHemert.  WlUem 
•Solazzo.  Vllo  M. 
•Lledel.  Arthur  J. 
•Bollard.  George  J. 
•LeBrun.  Robert  A. 
•Fahrnl.  l^eonard  W. 
Scott.  Rotjer  F  Jr. 
•Rust.  Barry  P. 
•Oaks.  Charles  W. 
•White.  Ftancls  V..  Jr 
•BoberU.  Stanton  H  . 

Jr. 
•Bailey.  Richard  A 
•Greene,  Wallace  M. 

Ill 
Newton.  Harll  W. 
•Lee,  Arthur  E. 
•Carr.  Rl.-hard  W. 
•Way.  Jolin  D, 
Townssnd.  David  C. 
•D)r»n.  I:dwln  J. 
•Noble.  Joe  B. 
•Clauretlt.  David  M 
Hawthorns.  Rlchu:! 

W. 
•McElroY  Howard  M 
Buxton.  John  8  w 
Black  Paul  D. 
Ksrr  Hugh  T. 
^•nktln.  Donald  H 
Btewart.  James  T    Jr 
Smith.  Rc<lgrrK   I 
Bradley,  Robert  L 
Jacks,  Glenn  O. 
Lapham.  Thomas  J 
Knuebel,  Kenneth  P. 
Robertsot,.  Richard  8 
Christy,  Howard  .^ 
Masters,  James  E 
Pauley,  D)nald  C. 
Carll.  Randall  C. 
Blel,  Richard  K. 
Odom.  David  L. 
Fruccl.  Allen  L. 
Jones,  George  E. 
Murty,  James  B 
Mason.  Robert  B 
Clark.  Arthur  B. 
Hyatt.  Richard  C. 
Peterson,  George  E. 
Clarkson,  Edward  J. 
Swift.  James  N. 
Morris,  McLendon  O 
Martlno,  Prank  W 
Murray,  John  D 
Caldwell.  Robert  C. 
Avera.  B   Lewis.  Jr. 
Caputo,  Joseph  J. 
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Mason,  Donald  O. 
Miller.  Donald  R. 
Perrvman.    James    M  , 

Jr' 
Sparks.  Donald  R. 
Burton.  John  J. 
Marks.  Roy  M. 
Rldgely,    Reginald    H., 

Ill 
Clute.  Morrel  G. 
Onslow,  Robert  C. 
Brown.  Allen  W  .  Jr. 
Votaw.  Edward  F. 
Trehy.  Jerome  P. 
Read.  WUllam  T. 
EUer.  Franklin  P  .  Jr. 
Obuhanych.    David    E. 
Edson.  Herbert  R. 
Rogers.  Marcus  B. 
Ross.  Richard  D. 
Kelly.  Francis  J 
Berwald.  Herbert  T.. 

Jr. 
Cuthbert.  Edward  W. 
Knotts,  Joseph  B. 
Bennett.  David  R. 
Orlssom.  Esta  D. 
VonHarten.  WUllam 

R. 
Perron.  Edward  B. 
Ball.  WlUlam  R. 
Weaver.  Calvin  G. 
Armstrong.  Joseph  E. 
ToUeson.  Frederic  L. 
Curnutt.  John  R. 
McGarvey.  James  M. 
DeWltt.  John  W. 
Eldred.  Loran  C. 
Fischer.  Robert  L. 
Garj.  JohnH  .  Ill 
Owlett.  Fred 
MacNulty,  William  K  . 

Jr. 
Terhorst.  Bernard  R. 
McAfee.  Carlos  K. 
Pifel.  Bruce  A. 
Cassin,  Brendan  J. 
Trueblood.  Cecil  R  .  Jr. 
Chmellk.  James  J. 
Ctsewskt.  Richard  J. 
MUone.  Donald  E. 
Maltland.  Peter  R 
Oannon.  Domlnlck  R. 
Campsr.  Richard  M 
Edwards.  Cecil  A  .  Jr. 
Htckel.  Donald  C. 
Hhrii,  WUllam  8. 
Halldrn,  Richard  C. 
Albrr'    Karl  V 
M<  lii.Kci,    .IiMi.fF  E 
Ari.r',    II, ir    ;cl  F    Jr 
H.is  (  n    C  h.-ir  .r»  M 
Hiii.'ifhnrd    i<    \.n.a  E 
Fji!cr!lr-.<-    ( 'h.it  .!■»  8 
y.  Th.inu    I  .  r:  .v,:.c  L.. 


U 


;r-.  A 


T  J. 


Wiedeniiwin.  Robe 
Poland   Jnmes  A 
Coffin.  John  C 
McFarland.  Thomas 

G  .  Jr 
Sasko.  George  M  .  Jr. 
Acey.  John  B 
Beery.  Richard  L. 
Morra.  John  A, 
Colassard.  Barry  8 
Sudduth.  Donald  E 
Arnold.  WUllam  P. 
Gray.  John  T. 
Stuckey.  Robert  D. 
Stoy.  Charles  H. 
Golns,  Robert  F. 
Valentine,  Harry  C 
Slattery.  William  P. 
Cowart.  James  G  ,  Jr. 
L<>;ke,  FVederJck  A, 
Slme,  Colben  K  .  Jr. 
Tyler.  John  T. 
Vail.  AlfredL. 


Jr. 


Jr. 


Adklns.  Mars  M. 
Freeman.  Bobby  H. 
McManaway.  James  L. 
Janls.  Robert  V. 
Bowers.  Donald  V. 
Fisher.  Wilfred  S. 
Geraghty.  Gerald  W., 

Jr. 
CelU.  JohnG. 
Fisher.  Albert  T. 
Monahan,  John  P. 

The  following-named  women  officers  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  captain,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law : 


Shelton.  Jerry  L. 
Holdrldge.  George 
Marks,  James  W 
Taylc«-,  Charles  H  , 
Seeley,  Devon  C 
Helms.  Samuel  H. 
Adams,  John  A. 
Lowrey.  BUI  G. 
Sheridan.  John  J. 
Miller,  Roberto. 


Colmer.  Patricia  A. 
GlfTord,  Shirley  J. 
Plnney.  Claire  A. 
Twllley,  Patsy  A. 


Cox.  Martha  A. 
Land.  Florence  E. 
WalUs.  Jane  L. 
Pruett.  Margaret  R. 
Olds,  Dorothy  A. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  first  lieutenant,  subject  to  qualifi- 
cation therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Adams.  Richard  J. 
Ades.  Robert  E.  Ill 
Alrola.  John  B. 
AUei-,  Earl  R. 
AUworth.  Norman  D. 
Altman.  James  L. 
Amldon.  Alton  L. 
Andrews.  Burk 
Andrews.  Robert  H. 
Angus.  Thomas  P. 
Arnold.  Roy  F. 
Augustine.   Charles 
Babbln.  Robert  R 
Baer.  John  H. 
Bailey.  David  B. 
Baker.  Daryl  E. 
Baker,  Owen  C. 
Bancroft,  Robert  E. 
Barney,    Kline    P., 
Barutlo,  WUllam  H, 
Bateman,  Kent  C. 
Bates,  WlUlam  8. 
Batson,  Herman  D. 
Baulch.  Ernest  F. 
Beans,  James  D 
Beaty,  WUllam  D. 
Btck.  Jerome  L. 
Bell.  Francis  W, 
Benjamin.  William 
Benton.  Bert  D..  Jr. 
Berry.  Eugene  A. 
Blnns,  Donald  R. 
Black.  Frank  R. 
Black,  Robert  M. 
BUul.  Daniel  J 
Bloodworth.  John  M 


M 


Bond.  WUllam  H 
Borland.  Joseph  P 
Boulton,  Jerry  D 
Brennan.  Oene  E. 
Bridges.  Larry  W. 
Brooks.  Robert  P. 
Brown.  Donald  O. 
Brown,  Gordon  R 
Browne,  Randolph 

III 
Brownlee,  Gordon  D. 
Bruce.  Robert  C. 
Buckley.  Edward  A 
Buckley,  John  C,  Jr. 
Bugbee,  James  F. 
BuUard.  Donald  E. 
Burch.  Gene  P. 
Burchard.  Jerome  C. 
Burnes.  Alan  J. 
Burns.  Mervyn  J. 
Busby,  Marlon  G. 
Butler.  John  W 
Byrnes.  Joseph  B 
Cacclvlo.  James  C. 
Canova.  James  H 
Carbonl.  Joseph  L 
Carew.  Frederick  R  , 

Jr. 
Carpenter,  Charles  k. 

Jr. 


Casslty,  James  E. 

Cate.  Bradley  F. 

Cockell,  Robert  C. 

Cerasoll.  James  R. 

Cerreta,  Michael  D., 
Jr. 

ChampUn,  Jimmy  C. 

Chandler.  James  R.  F. 

Chellus.  Carl  R. 

Chenault,  Richard  F. 

Chwatek,  Walter  T. 
A.Clsewskl.  Fred  L 

Clapp.  WUey  M  ,  Jr. 

Clark,  Gordon  M. 

Clark.  John  W. 

Clark.  Richard  W. 

Coakley.  Paul  P. 

Cobb.  Jere  B. 
Jr. Cole.  Paul  M 

Conaty.  Donald  B. 

Condon,  Edward  A.,  Jr 

Cooper.  John  C,  Jr. 

Corr,  Edwin  G. 

Corr,  Ethelbert  L..  Jr. 

Corrlgan,  Francis  M. 

Crabtree.  Robert  A, 

Craig,  Eric  W,  S. 

Crouch,  Logan  A. 
D  Currey,  Stanley  R, 

Dahlqulst.  Martin  J. 

Dasch.  Robert  D 

Davidson,  James  U. 

Davis,  Robert  D 

Davison,  Hollls  E, 

Day.  Marilyn  F. 

Dayton,  Valerie  M. 

Dearth.  Wayne  R. 

Dobrowolskl.  WUllam 
D 

Dodd   Edward  L. 

Doman.  Tom  R. 

Doyle,  Cyril  W. 

Drake.  Clancy  G. 

Drost,  Ronald  8. 

Duggan.  Donovan  F. 

Dunn.  John  L. 

Duval.  Robert  C. 

Easley.  Jon  T. 

Erift'.ii    Ray  F 

Eudms   James;  C, 

Edwards,  Charles  S. 

Ellis,  Gerald  L. 

Ellison,  George  V. 

English.  John  P. 

Ernst   Edward  H 

Esau.  Richard  H  ,  Jr. 

Evans.  Emory  S. 

Fairbanks.  Edward  J. 

Parber,  James  F. 

Fassler.  Gerald  D. 

Faust,  Frank  B  .  Jr. 

Firnstahl.  Vernon  E. 

Fltts.  WUllam  D.  Ill 

Fitzgerald.  Dennis  C 

Fitzcerald.  Stanley  G. 

Fhittery.  Paul  C. 


Jr 


Flynn.  John  F. 
Ford.  Hadley  C  .  Jr. 
Fowler.  John  W. 
FYank.  George  R  .  Jr. 
Fredricksen.  Ronald  A 
Fuller.  Irving  L.,  Jr. 
Futrell.  John  W..  Jr. 
Gale.  George  A. 
Garcia.  Robert  E. 
Gardner,  George  L. 
Gast.  Harry  H.,  Jr. 
GatUfl,  James  I. 
Gentry,  WUllam  R. 
Gerber,  Frederic  H. 
Germaglan,  Barker  P. 
German,  Richard  T. 
Gillette,  Robert  W. 
GUson,  Ronald  H 
Goddard,  Charles  D. 
GoUetz,  Victor  H. 
Goodwin,  WUllam  L. 
Gore.  Gordon  D. 
Gore.  Orrln  R 
Gorham.  Bradford 
Gould.  Walter  D. 
Graham.  Otis  L..  Jr. 
Graves.  Dean  W. 
Grosch.  Glenn  R. 
GuUett,  Charles  H. 
Gurtner,  James  F. 
Gustafson,  Richard  A. 
Hahn,  Paul  A. 
Haldi,  Donald  A. 
Hall,  Donald  D. 
Hamel.  WUllam  S. 
Hammack,  Tommy  R. 
Hammond.  George  L. 
Hanklln.  Ronald  M. 
Hanly.  Alfred  S. 
Harrison.  Kenneth  P. 
Hart,  John  G.,  Ill 
Hart.  Richard  T 
Hart.  Robert  W,  Jr. 
Hatcher.  William  J., 

Jr. 
Haupt.  Hans  S 
Haven.  Thomas  W 
Haverkamp.  Robert  E 
Hayden.  Louis  H  .  Jr. 
Helden.  Charles  H. 
Henry.  Norman  E 
Hicks.  Donald  L 
Hlnes,  David  R. 
Hoar.  Joseph  P. 
Hoff.  Robert  M 
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Jensen.  Redmond  R 
Jensen   Robert  G 
Jcs.'-',;p    \V:::i:i:r.  B 
J    :..,nser.    PeU':  J 
Johnson   Edward  T  . 

Jr 
,"    :.:  s  :.    Mary  Ann 
Johnson.  Kicliard  R. 
Johnson.  Theodore  C 

Jr. 
Johnston.  Gordon  R. 
Jones.  Allan  E. 
Jones.  Duncan  H. 
Jones.  Richard  O. 
Jone.";   SUmley  E 
Joy   Jim  R 
Junper.  Frank 
Jurecka.  James  R. 
Kahn.  Paul  F. 
KiUiJTman.  Francis  M 
Keeney.  Robert 
Kellett.  Morris  C. 
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Kelly.  Michael  J 
Kennedy.  Thomas  J., 

Jr. 
Kerce.  Herbert  M. 
Kiene,  Christian  F. 
Kindig.  Jerry  L. 
Klrchner,  John  A. 
Kitchens,  Kenneth  E. 
Kline,  Franklin  J. 
Knapp.  James  V. 
Knight.  Howard  E   Jr. 
Kohnen.  Hubert 
Kozischek.  Donald  A. 
Kreppeln.  Donald  U. 
Kristoff.  Basil  L 
Kruthers.  James  M. 
Landls,  John  P. 
Lawrence,  Robert  L. 
Lawson,  Charles  S. 
Layer,  Robert  W. 
Lecky,  Timothy  B. 
Lee,  Barbara  J. 
Lee,  Peter  B 
Lef e\Te,  Pierre  L. 
Lelghton,  David  J. 
Lessard,  Paul  F. 
Liatl.  John  J. 
Lilla,  John  M. 
Llnford,  Claude  M. 
Llnnemann.  John  A. 
Lipper,  A.  Michael 
Lively,  Charles  M. 
Lloyd.  Charles  F. 
Loe,  Gerald  E. 
Long.  Basil  M. 
Loprestl.  Phillip  A. 
Lougheed.  Thomas  P. 
Lovejoy.  Hugh  M. 
Lowe.  Thomas  F. 
Lucas.  Robert  G. 
l.-:-e5   WUh.^n:  R 
M:-.bry,  David  R 
Machenberg  Donald  E. 
Mackie.  Carter  G 
Magulre,  Jamies  F    Jr. 
Man  warring,  Charles  L 
Manzo,  Joseph  V. 
Marada.  Joseph  P. 
Mardlck.  Max  L. 
Marsden,  Richard  W 
Marsh.  John  O 
Martin,  Diuid  R. 
Martin   Donald  D. 
Macon   Benjamin  J 
Miixwr;;   John  A 
May   J.icob  T 
McA'.rxundcr   Don.ald 

E 
McC oart   J.ime*  J    Jr. 
MrCrnner  .Jamen  N. 
M   rr;?'.ri;r   RoMild  B 
M   Dormiif.    hrroy  D., 

J.- 

M   ficc    David  O 
McGinn,  Jiiine*  A 
McLhenny ,  John  B 
Mrlr.tyrr  D:i\;d  -S 
M.-Lcnnan   Ciiarlet  C, 
M'Miihor.   Bernard 
M-Manuf   J-  hn  F 
M   M.Uan    C.k.v.  R 
MiSwei-ney,  Har^-ld  R, 
M<  Tit-he   Michael  J. 
McWUIiams,  James  P.. 

Jr 
Meador   Jamet  G 
Mei-ritt    Richard  O 
M;ku:ecky,  Dc  nald  C. 
MUler   J;jhn  G 
MiU.er,  Justu.^  K. 
MiUer.  Ralph  D 
Mixson.  Joseph  G 
M   nteith.  Joseph  W.. 

Jr 
Mt^wre   Brian  D 
Mc>ore,  Wilbur  N  ,  Jr. 
Morgan,  Louis  L. 
Mi'rrls,  Donald  L. 
Mount.  Fred  H 
MuUally.  Eteniei  E  .  Jr. 
Mundv.  Carl  E  .  Jr. 
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Miirphy,  Gerald  P. 
Itlurphy,  Irene  M. 
Murray,  Ronald  L. 
Murray.  William  R. 
Naoheys,  Benjamin  P 

III 
Neal,  Robert  O  .  Jr. 
Nelson,  Harold  M. 
Neumann,  Peter  F. 
Newton,  John  S. 
Norton,  James  C. 
N  )walc.  Andrei*  N. 
Dates.  Richard  H. 
OBrlen.  Paul  M.  Jr. 
OTXjnneU.  John  W. 
Ohman.  James  H. 
0!f.  Nelson  M. 
O  Rourke,  John  P. 
Orr,  James  W. 
Orth,  AU.m  J. 
Osseniort,  Richard  C. 
Ostermaa,    Joseph    V 

Jr. 
Pare,  David  F 
Parrlsh,  Lionel  J. 
Patterson.  R07  A..  Jr. 
Peavey.  John  T. 
Peterson.  Jerr^  D 
Peterson.  Wiil.am  P. 
Phillips,  John  E. 
Phllon,  Robert  H. 
Plkel.  Jjhn  J  ,  Jr 
Piper,  Earl  3  .  Jr. 
Pitt.  Albert 
Pollock.  John  C 
Prescott.  Geor>;e  S. 
Price.  Allen  I..  Jr. 
Putnana,  Samuel  G.. 

Jr. 
Pyne.  Richard  S. 
Ralsells,  Donald  R. 
Ram,  Cornelius  H. 
Ramzel,  David  R. 
Reams,  Radford  M  .  m 
Redding,  William  P.  Jr 
Revell,  Joseph  E. 
Ridge.  Paul  E. 
RUUng,  David  S 
Ritchie,  Robert  D. 
Robertson,  OUn  J. 
Robertson,  Jamea  Y. 
RobUlard.  George  N., 

Jr. 
Robinson.  Frederick  J. 
Robinson,  Luclen  C. 
Rodenbach,  William  J 
Rodrlquez,  Erelyn  J. 
Rogers.  Jack  J. 
Rogers.  Robert  P. 
Rouati,  Paul  E. 
Royer.  Jamea  E..  Jr. 
Ruck,  Thomas  L. 
Rule.  Julius  M..  in 
Rushln,  Robert  K. 
RutherTord,  Robert  E. 
Samsonoff .  Ivan  K.  T. 
Samuelsen.  Conrad  J. 
Sanderford,  James  H. 
Sargent,  Richard  H. 
Sattolo,  Arthur  J. 
Saye.  Dicky  A. 
Shroeder,  Clifford 
Schultz.  Joseph  P. 
Schuppe.  Robert  H. 
Schwanlnger.  Marvin 

E. 
Searby.  Frederick  W. 
Sellers.  Wiley  J. 
Senlk,  John  P. 
Seymour,  Kenneth  F. 
Shaw.  Philip  G. 
Shaw.  Robert  W. 
Shearer.  William  L. 
Shepard.  Robert  B..  Jr. 
Sheppard.  Thomas  F, 
Sheridan,  Michael  K. 
Sllhanek,  David  K. 
Simmons.  Roger  E. 
Slndelar,  Robert  L. 
Slatrunk,  Francis 
Smalley.  David  P. 
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Smart,  Robert  H. 
Smeltzer,  Gareth  W. 
Smiley,  James  B. 
Smith.  Staley  L. 
..Smith.  Vea  J. 
Smith.  William  W. 
Snyder,  Brock  R. 
Soomre,  Raoul 
Sorenson,  Dwlght  T. 
Spaulding.  Dorsey  L. 
5'<plvey  Lloyd  O.,  Jr. 
Squillace.  Gaetano  F. 
Stephens,  Carl  M. 
Sf-evens.  Robert  C. 
Stonum.  Burl  V. 
Stowe.  Edward  L. 
Strausser,  W  irren  J. 
S'.reltman.  Henry  W.. 

Ill 
Strickland.  William  C. 
Stringer.  Anthiny  R. 
.Stu'oin.  Charles  ri 
Suhre.  Walter  A  .  Jr. 
Sullivan,  William  L. 
Sullivan.  John  C 
Swartwood,  Robert  E  , 

Jr. 
Sweeney.  James  R. 
Swift.  Richard  F 
Teague.  Marj'trie  L. 
Tebbe,  Carl  G  .  Jr. 
Theien.  Juhn  P. 
Thomas,  Carl  R. 
Thompson.  Wayne  D. 
Thorp,  Joseph  C. 
Tlernan,  William  H  J. 
Tlrschfleld,  William  J. 
Tivnan.  John  M 
Townsend.  Bruce  E. 
Toxle.  Paul  Q. 
Treadwell,  Russell  P. 
Tricca,  Chester  J. 
Trippe.  Swrnuel  M. 
Trower.  William  P 
Trowsddle,  Annie  M. 
Turchinaky,  Andr<.  at 
Vazquez.  Pedro  R. 
Vogt,  John  S 
Waggener.  Ronald  W. 
Walbel,  Leonard  C. 
Walker.  James  E. 
Wall,  Caleb  N. 
Warren.  George  F. 
•  Waterbury.     Mark     H 
III 
Webb.  Richard  J 
Wehrell,    William    K,, 

Jr. 
Wells.  Harry  E. 
Wells.  Richard  C. 
Wella.  Samuel  P  .  Jr. 
Wescott.  William  J. 
Westmoreland,  James 

H. 
White.  Edward  A. 
White,  Francis  V..  Jr. 
Wilde  Hugh  L. 
Williams.  Larry  R. 
Williams.  Benjamin  D 

III 
Williams.  Morris  M. 
Williamson,  Charles  P. 
W'ilson.  Douglas  N. 
Wlnglass.  Robert  J. 
Wlttmann,  Phillip  A, 

Jr 
Wright,  David  H. 
Wuerch.  George  P. 
Wulff,  Pred  A  III 
Wuthrich.  John  R. 
Young.  William  D  .  Jr. 
Anderson,  Hugh  H. 
Andreas,  Ronald  C. 
Bacik.  Vladimir  H. 
Black.  Harry  P 
Brown,  Charles  W 
Brutcher,  Samuel  P. 
Cantreil,  Robert  L. 
Carrlean,  David  H. 
Clayes,  Alfred  I  .  Jr 
ConnoUy,  Richard  P, 
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Banks 

Charles  G. 

Bean 

Girv 
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Cooper,  John  G.  OMahoney.      Terrence 

Cronkrlte.  Charles  L.         p. 

Davis.  Gary  A.  Oren.  Ralph  B. 

Dawstm.  James  P.  Psaros,  George  C. 

Deitrlck,  Rocer  E.  Pu'.cheon.  Jack  H. 

D-Dlan.  John  J.  Radlch,  John  T 

Ekholm.  Wallace  H.  Jr  Hidings,  William  H. 

GUg^irla.  Thomas  J  Rn,  .>;   Roland  W 

Go^>dman,  Robert  B.  D.)wr.;;.g.  Glenn  H. 

Grlffay   Donnle  M  R'n';'hart,  Bonny  D. 

Grim  .haw   .James  E  s  ihaydak,  Edwlu 

Harnden.  Mil'-n  D.  Simon.  Clyde  C. 

Haych.  Everard  E.  Skinner.  Barry  F. 

Hinkel,  John  B.  Skinner.  James  L. 

Hoffman    Richard  C.  Sparks,  Kenneth  R. 

H-)We   Edwirri  r.  .  Jr.  Spauldlngs,  Jerry  L. 

Keathlev  Jes.'^e  N.  Stofer,  John  M. 

Kemp  G«»ra:d  r,  .stroman,  Herbert  F. 

Kraeger.  Stanley  P.  Uhlenhake.  Dale  J. 

Layman.  Phillip  B  Watson.  John  L. 

Lewis.  Dale  E.  Wehrell,     William    K.. 
Mason,  John  L.  H  ,  Jr.     jr. 
Millhouse.  Timothy  J.Whipple.  Lawrence  A. 
Morgan.  John  E. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    temporary    appointment    to    the 
grade  of  flrst  lieutenant,  subject  to  qualifl- 
c.ition  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Ab;ng:on,  Richard  C.     Clark.  Arthur  L. 
Adams.  Joe  C.  Clements.  John  E  .  Jr. 

Allen.  John  S  .  Jr.  Coleman.  David  C. 

Ammon.  Ray  D.  •Collins.  Patrick  G. 

Amsler.  John  H.  Cone.  Daniel  B. 

•Anthis.  B43bby  G.  Cooper.  Richard  S. 

Archambault,     Arthiu-Coplan,  Ronald  P. 

E    Jr  Crompton.  Thomas  R. 

Arm^tr  ing.      Reginald  Cupples.  Gordon  J. 

Cushlng,  Phllbrook  3. 
Damore.  Louis  J. 
Dauer,  Arthur  P. 
Davis.  David  N 
Jr  Davis  Leonard  N. 
Deal.  Fraiik  E. 
Dean,  Anthony  B. 
De  Diminlcarnanio, 
1^       Joseph  J 

Deiuliis,  William  E, 
•J-    De  Ornellas,  Clifton  L. 
Dickie,  Lxjuis 
Dicklns-jn.  John 
D    Dincher.  Thoma.'i  K. 
'Dixon,  Albert  K    n 
Dougherty.  J.^hn  W. 
Dove.  WlKiam  O  ,  Jr. 
Ducote.  James  A..  Jr. 
Dwan,  John  P 
Edward.  William  H. 
Elliot'..  Keith  E 
•Elofson.  Rodger  H. 
Epstein,  Jerrjnie  R. 
Eshelman,  William  P. 
Efites,  Henry  D 
Etcho,  Leonard  L. 
Falrchild.  Chauncey  R. 
Farrar,  Ross  W, 
Farrier.  James  A. 
Faulkiier.  Jue  E. 
Fernandez.  Angelo 
Fischer,  Max  C 
Fitts.  Walter  M. 
Fleming  Charles  A. 
Floyd.  David  A. 
Flvnn.  Joseph  F. 
•Foster.  Edward  B. 
F'jx.  Jon  I. 
Frie.  David  J 
F\irtado.  Rijbert  .\. 
Gapenski,  Louis  C. 
Garbacz,  Gerald  O. 
Gardner,  Joseph  E. 
riardner,  R.  bert  B, 
Gibbons   Edward  W. 
Glb.son.  Wallace  C 
Gillespie.  Bern;ird  M. 
Gilmore.  Vincent  K. 
.Glp.con,  Carl  L. 
Gould,  Fred  C, 
Green.  Marshall  VL 
Griggs   Oeorgp  R. 
Grinalds.  John  S. 


H 


Bearce,  Lamed  V. 
Behymer,  Lynn  K. 
Berr.ota.'!     Alphonse   : 
Bickley,  Leroy  A 
Bienvenu.    Charles    1 

Jr. 
Bienvenu.  Wavne  J 
Bizzano.      Joseph      D 

Jr, 
Black.  .='amue!  E. 
Bledsoe  Leard  B  .  Jr. 
Bock.  Philip  H, 
B<3ltz   Harrv  W 
•Booth   Francis  D 
Bottom.  Earle  D  ,  Jr, 
•Sown,  Rodnev  L. 
Boyce,  Edward  H    Jr 
Braman,  George  H  ,  Jr 
Branner.    William 

Jr, 
Breth,  Frank  J 
Brlnkley.    Edward 

Jr. 
Brown   Bruce  G 
Brown.  Dwlght  E. 
Brown,  James  H. 
Brown.  Jimniy  L. 
•Bucknam,  Howard 
Burnet*-   Leslie  D 
Burn?   Edmund  B 
Burt.  Robert  N. 
Bu5h,  Charles  .A. 
Calhoun.  David  H. 
Calteaux.  Jnhn  A. 
Capin,  Frank  L. 
Carnes,  Robert  A. 
Carr,  Donald  R 
Carroll,      Herman 

Jr. 
Carter,  Robert  S 
Cashwel!   Richard  G, 
Cassldy  Lawrence  M, 
Chambers.  Francis  X 

Jr. 
Chapla.  Daniel  B. 
Chrlstenaen   Garv  E. 
Clarence.  Dt:)nald  L. 


R. 


O 


Hal  bert,  Robert  Q. 
Hanle.  Ray  L..  Jr. 
Hawkins.  Ronald  H. 
Heffley.  Henry  S  .  Jr. 
Heglnbotham.  Stanley 

J. 
Henderson.  David  H. 
Hlcka.  Harold  D. 
Hokom,  Robert  A. 
Horsfall.  Richard  S. 
•House.  Edward  L.,  J 
Hoynes.  Edward  J. 
Huber.  Thomas  P. 
Huddy.  Norman  W..  Jr. 
•Huffcut.  William  H.. 

n 

Hunnlcutt.  John  B. 
Hyatt.  Wayne  R. 
Iversen.  Kenneth  M. 

Jenkins.  Hulen  F 

Jenklna.  Raymond  8., 
Jr. 

Jennings.  James  W. 

Johnaon.  Charles  M. 

Johnson.  David  C. 

Johnson.  Richard  A. 

Johnson.  Robert  E. 

Johnston.  Clyde  J. 

Kappelman,  Charles 
W. 

•Keating.  Daniel  J.  Jr 

Kelser.  Gordon  W. 

Kemper.  David  L. 

Kempf .  Donald  O..  Jr. 

Kiely.  Denis  J  .  Jr. 

Kllday.  John  J. 

Knlef .  John  H 

Koester.  Alfred  K. 

Koury.  Victor  A. 

Kruger.  Alfred  L. 

Kurtz,  Patrick  T. 

Lain.  Bobby  D. 

Lamar.  Lewis  W. 

Lannes.  William  J.,  m 

Larowe.  William  C. 

Laumbach.  Dallas  D. 

La  van.  Ray  E  .  Jr. 

Lee.  Thomas  A  .  Jr. 

Legro.  Stanley  W. 

Lemmel.  Kenneth  O. 

Lennartz.  Francis  J., 
IV 

Lewandowskl.  James 
H 

Lewis.  John  W 

Llittschwager.  Robert 
C 

Ling.  Harry  A.,  n 

Losee.  Ronald  M. 

Lovett.  William  D. 

liiowe   Robert  E. 

Ly    n.s   Perry  D  .  Jr. 

MarEachln.  D<juglas  J 

Madden.  Richard  J. 

•Magee.  James  T..  Jr. 

Maney.  David  A. 

Marks,  Anthony  M- 

Marr.  David  O. 

M  IX  we  11.  John  A. 

McCarthy,  John  M. 
McFarlane.  Robert  C. 

•McGulre.  James  S. 
McLelland.  Donald  R. 
McMlnn,  Wllbiw  C, 

Jr. 
McRoberts.  James  C. 
Meehan,  John  L. 
Meharg.  Ben  A. 
Mennlng.  Frederick 

H  .  Jr. 
Messerschmldt. 

Donald  B. 
Me  try.  Robert  A. 
Mikkelson,  Philip  C. 
Mlskow  Kenneth  P. 
Mojineaux,  Joseph  F  , 

Jr 
Monaghan,  Thomas  C 
Monroe   Jerry  W 
M  -re    William  S     Jr 


Moran,  John  B. 
Mr.rgan.  Haroourt  A.. 

Ill 
Morris.  Maynard  R, 
Morris.  Robert  S  .  Jr. 
Murphy.  John  T. 
Nash.  William  A. 
Navlaux,  Jacques  C. 
Neville.  William  H. 
Nevins.  Gary  R. 
Norton.  Gary  D. 
Note  boom,  Kenneth 

W 

•Oravlts.  Joseph  J, 
Osgood. Jonathan  K 
Ostermann.  George  A. 
Parker.  Larry  E 
•Patrick.  Jimmy  L. 
Paulson.  Raymond  C. 
Phelan.  Leo  H  .  Ill 
PhlUpe.  Jack  W, 
Plttman.  Ralford  L. 
Piatt,  John  C.  Ill 
•Powell,  Donald  A. 
Proctor.  James  M  ,  m 
•Prewltt.  Robert  C, 
•Ramsay,  Charles  J. 
Rpi  %.r   Edwin  B. 
R^•fd    Amos  R 
Reed,  Gerald  D. 
Richards.  Tommy  J. 
Rider.  James  W 
Rletman.  Jan  D 
Rlndflelsch.  Jon  A, 
Roberts,  Albert  J     m 
Rolstad.  Lawrence  K. 
RiX)f.  Douglas  p 
Rucksdashel.  Rex  N. 
Saenz.  Ramlro 
Sallstrom,  Duane  M. 
Sapp,  John  W  ,  rv 
Sarvl.  Alfred  R. 
Schon.  Peter  C. 
Schrader,  Daniel  W. 
Bearle,  Robert  E 
Sedutto.  William  H 
Selby.  Mack  D 
Severs,  Hugh  B    n 
Shlmota.  John  E 
Shlrreffs.  J.  .hn  J    Jr 
Shropshire  Jack  C. 
Shuter  David  V  A. 
Simmons,  Gary 
Slsson,  Wlnnel'd  W, 
Skellenger,  James  R 
Smith.  Lynn  A 
Southard   Frank  L. 
•Spence,  Jack  R 
•Sperry,  Charles  B 
Stamand,  Norman 
Stanford.  George  R. 
Stanton,  James  E. 
•Steffen.  Allan  J 
•Stevenson,  Samuel  H. 
Sockwell,  John  R. 
St   Pierre,  Glen  9 
Swlngen   Ronald  K. 
Taggart,  Thomas  M 
Tammaro,  Richard  J. 
Taylor,  Zelma  L  ,  Jr. 
Thomas   Dudley  E  .  Jr. 
Thomas.  Henry  F    IV 
Thompson,  Thoma.«  W. 
Thompson,  William  S, 

UI 
Tlbbetts.  Otis  P, 
Tlnsley,  James  H 
Topham   James  T. 
Torinus   John  B  ,  Jr. 
Towers.  Thomas  B. 
Town.  Kenneth  R. 
Tupper,  Jan  C 
Turner,  Roriert  K 
Updyke.  James  M. 
Vann,  Fredrlc  M 
Vecchln  Ralph  J. 
Vogt,  Robert  L, 
•V   rreyer,  Richard  W. 
Walker   Robert  F. 
•W.iU.  Melvln  N. 
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Wlndolf.  John  A. 

•  Wogan.  Christopher 

M. 
W  4k  Charles  J  .  Jr. 
Wwllard.  David  A. 
V.  olpert.  Richard  J. 
WixKl,  Mack  E  ,  Jr. 
V.',><)d.<.  Riche.rd  M. 
W;  ight.  Grant  D. 
v.- right.  Wilton 


Ward.  Michael  J. 
Warman.  Kenneth  E  . 

Jr. 
Warren  David  D 
Weber.  Ed«ard  M. 
Welda.  George  A   F. 
Whelan.  Ja-nes  E 
•Whlpp'-c  (,)liver  M. 
Wllke.  Mar- in  R  P. 
Williams.  J  5hn  B  .  Jr. 
WllUama.  V'ayne  S 
Wllraore,  Winflcld  8, 

II 

The  folic  wing-named  offlrers  of  tVie  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  apixiititnient  to  the 
grade  of  ciief  warrr.nt  ..ificer.  W  3.  subject 
to  quallflciitlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Bonnann.  A'lUlam  P.     Cumlf^key.  Francis  P. 


Millar,  Stanley  G. 
Cole.  J  \me8  E. 
SiK«le.  John  W. 
Wilkinson.  Henry  E. 
Bjrt.  Flovd  R. 
Drydc-:i    Weldon  J. 
F  .rgash.  Edwp.d  M. 
Gust, if  son,  OKCar  D. 
Kunkle,  Frank  P  .  Jr, 
C:tndler,  OrviUe  G..  Jr. 
Mill'T,  George  H. 
J.!  .ntg.jniery.  Benton 

R  .  Jr 
Mx>e   Carl  W. 
(>ldrnburg   Forrest  .A. 
B  .urbeau,  Richard  T. 
lJ<>rllng   Raymond  R. 
f-ile(TPr  Joseph,  Jr. 
1    K  ke   GrvlUe  C 
Gerard,  Loul.«  K  ,  Jr. 
Pvillen   George  D    Jr. 
Armstrong.  Leonard  O 
post   Robert  L. 
Jablonpkl.  Raymond  C 
Edniondson,  Phillip  A, 
N.ckowal,  Micliael  J. 
Pike,  Earl  A. 
Kouba,  Joseph 
Garvpy,  James  M. 
JohnMjn   R<iy  M. 
Stewart  Robert  F. 
Green.  Harold  A. 


Floyd.  Waw.e  R 
Glovlngo.  .Salvador 
Thyrring.  ii^rthur  j. 
Oliver.  Wll  iam  M. 
Aldrldge.  Jack  B. 
Cole.  PhlUj)  J. 
Horstmanr.  Thec>dore 
Kuchler.  L;ster  W 
Chrlstensen.  Jack  R. 
Chapln.  Charles  H  .  Jr 
Edmunds.  Merritt  S. 
Farrls.  Wll  l.am  D. 
Gryder,  Kenneth  W, 
Hajtun.  Pfiul 
Baxter.  Mcnta  O. 
Lemolne.  I*vy  P. 
Blalack.  R  ibert  L. 
Vlckery.  Wallace  E. 
Mervlsh.  Nathan 
Light.  Paul  L. 
Davis,  Harold  R, 
Calcagno.  Martin  J. 
Prey.  Eugene  C. 
Allen.  Joh:-i  H  ,  Jr. 
Amend.  Re  bert  O. 
Head.  Samuel 
Jensen.  Den  aid  L. 
Bedlnser.  .'ames  P. 
Lockaby  Frlnre  L. 
Ryan.  Jarre*  E 
Degencr.  Vr'.*'  r  K. 
Younc.  Hf-nry  H 
Madore,  Norman  O. 

The  following -named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  app^jlntment  to  the 
grade  of  cl  lef  warrant  ofScer.  W  2  subject  to 
quailQcatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law; 


Johnson.  E  rooks.  Jr. 
Glenka.  JoTn  M 
Clydesdale    Robert 
Morrison,  (ieorge  E 
Rasmu.'sen   John  H. 
Sudduth,  Joseph  P. 
Hall.  John  C. 
Reese.  Chailes  L. 
Park.  Herbert  E. 
Jenkins.  CUreiice  E. 
Vlckerman.   Joseph 
Zimmerman, 

L. 
Owens.  Nor -nan  3. 
Davis.  Ken:  eth  L. 
Shelton.  Deward  E. 
Zarkos.Ton.  A  .  Jr. 
Seaman.  George  W. 
Kelly.  Edwin  P. 
Good.  Hube-t  M. 
^'ock,  R<ibe-t  E. 
Walton.  Theodore  C. 
Joyce,  Danna 
Jordan.  Thomas  E. 
Strickland,  Gefirge  E. 
Yearn.  Ardeii  W. 
Emerson.  SI  eldon  M. 
Nutter,  Edaard  L, 
Doyel.  Gran:  R. 
McLeod,  Sat  dy  L. 
Antolne.  Ge»)ree  E. 
Larkln.  Hart  id  E. 
Waugh.  Clinton  C 
Peter*.  Ben]  imln  F. 
Seattle   Clarence  R. 
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M:hR!ak.  Stephen  J, 

Haffaker.  Lionel 
Jr  Taylor,  James  R, 

H.amlet.  Dean  L, 

Donavan,  Samuel  H. 

McLaughlin,  Patrick 
H. 

Cnstlow,  Walter  K. 

Shultz.  James  S. 

Soiith.  Albert  J, 
R  Nlckell.  Chester  T. 
Ed  ward  Ha  Isle  y.  Robert  E. 

Johnson.  Robert  W, 

Black.  Robert  M. 

I'erry.  George  A. 

?Vister.  George  E. 

Healey.  Philip  N,  Jr. 

Boyd.  Ossle  A. 

G-Aens.  William  C. 

Fields  John.  Jr 

W.'.tfii.n,  Jame.s  O. 

Hturg;'.  Richard  O. 

Duer.  Arthur  M  .  Jr. 

Nestor.  George  R, 

Adams,  John  A. 

Ex  ley.  Harley  H. 

Bryks.  Leon  J. 
Jr  Clark.  Talmadge 

Hull.  Donald  L. 

Duerr,  Edward  J. 

Covert,  Ne-wton  C. 

Wood  Edward  N. 

Myorskl.  Stephen  M. 

Harris.  Roy  K 

Wlnshlp,  Larry  E. 


Parrettl,  Lawrence 

Clay.  Robert  L. 

Weils.  Marcus  D 

Hill.  William  J  D. 

Magrath.  Eric 

Parker  OeorgF  R  ,  Jr 

Durham.  George  D,.  Jr  Glcim   Earl  C, 

Swcarengen.  Thomas     Smith   Arn-ld  H 

F 
Fleming.  Raymond  R 
N  MiikefUer,  Henry  E 
Jones.  8«uriuel  J 


AngU,  TTiomas 
Parsons,  Franklin  R. 
J   hnaon.  Stephen  J., 

Jr 
Powell.  Richard  T..  Jr. 
PoTiitlngel,  August  J. 


J  )hniM)n.  Harold  E    Jr. 
Z.mmerman.  Nor  bert 

A 
Mclntyre.  Alloe 

In  the   Navt 

The  following- named  officers  nf  the  Navy 
for  temporary  promoUon  to  the  grade  of  cap- 
Uiin  In  the  line  and  staff  corps,  ae  Indicated. 
FTibiect  to  quallflcation  Uierefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

LINK 

Cowart   .Andrew  H. 
Cox    Harry  C. 
•Coyle  James  J 
Cram.p.  Kenneth  W 
Crawiord.  Jueeph  W., 

Jr. 
Crockett,  David  S. 
Cross.  William  H. 
C-owe.  Jv)hn  W 
Cunnare.  Francis  H. 
Daly   Ge  irge  W. 
Damon,  Arthur  H,.  Jr. 
D.iiiiels,  Lowell  P. 
D.irby.  Lowe;  E. 
D^rrah.  Charles  A. 
Davidson.  James  J. 
Davis.  Bernard  W. 
Davis,  Maxey  B, 
Davol.  Charles  D,.  Jr. 
Denegre.  Thomas  B., 

Jr. 
Dertien.  Donald  A. 
Deventer.  WlUard  W. 
D.nneen.  Jwhn  H. 
I>jlan,  Jv)hn  H 
D  nahue   John  C  .  11 
Dniahue   Philip  M. 
Douglass,  George  M. 
Dra.n.  Dan  T. 
Drake.  James  P. 
Dres-ser,  Kenneth  R. 
Drum.  Henry  W. 
Dupzyk.  Robert  R. 
Earnest.  Albert  K. 
E;uk5n.  Van  V..  Jr. 
Eiasterling  Henry  M. 
Edel'^teln.  Sam  E  ,  Jr. 
•E.ler.  Willard  E 
Ec.^ards,  Frederick  L., 

Jr. 
Eggen,  Arnold  W. 
E.:i   tt.  James  B  .  Jr. 
Englander.  Felix  L. 
EuL-.e.  Aubrey  D. 
•Eicckson.  Henry  J., 

Jr. 
E\er8.  Adelbert  R. 
Falrchild.  Dale  E. 
Field.  Henry  C,  Jr. 
Fleet.  John  P. 
F.oyd.  Joe  H. 
•F.ynn   David  R. 
Filtz  Gay'.e  C. 
F  >rd,  Janies  A. 
F  >5ter,  Edward  L. 
F  ister.  William  M. 
E.dinann   Robert  F. 
Freitag  Robert  P. 
F.-ench  Dana  P. 
Gallagher,  Thomas  J.. 

Jr 
Garrett.  Ned 
G^u-vey.  Richard  S. 
Gee.  Roy  P. 
Gerry.  Duane  J. 
Gibbfi,  Harry  B. 
Glassman.  I>avid  B. 
Gooch,  Floyd  W  .  Jr. 
Gooding,  Robert  C. 
Gordon.  Archer  R. 


Ad.ams  John  P 
•Al.en   Hartsel  D. 
Alley  Char!»^  J 
Ande.'-s'in   Elmer  D. 
Anderson.  R  y  G 
Anderson.  WllllRm  R. 
Andrews  Clyde  C 
Andrews.  Tliomas  L., 

Jr. 
Auman.  Forrester  C. 
Bacon,  S<hviyler  W. 
Baker,  Carl  S 
B.iiaban.  Stephen  F. 
B.ili.  Thomas  J. 
B.tngs.  Louis  L. 
B  .rackman,  Bruce  M 
Barnhart    Robert  E. 
B.is.'^ett  Hnnry  B. 
Baiiser.  Edward  J. 
B.ixter  Robert  J. 
Beauchamp.  Ernest  M 
Be. lis.  Charles  A 
Benton,  B.^rgin  "L" 
Bikle,  Burton  L. 
BJornson,  Gordon  B, 
Blandin,  Victor  A 
Borden,  Paul  F. 
Bowell.  John  H. 
Bowen.  John  S 
B.iyle,  John  E  .  Jr, 
Bradway,  WUliam  S  . 

Jr 
Brandt   George  K.,  Jr. 
Brines,  George  R. 
Briiin,  Ru!u^  T 
Brittln.  Burd.ck  H. 
Brc>'  k5,  .'--idney 
Br   wn.  Gordon  J. 
•Bryan.  William  C. 
B>rant.  James  S 
Bunn,  Giles  F  ,  Jr 
Barley.  Tliomae  O  ,  Jr 
Bvrnside.  Benjamin 

'c  .  Jr. 
Calland,  Robert  W. 
C^ilvert,  James  F 
Campbell,  Donald  C 
Cappe.lo.  Henry  J. 
Ciarmichael,  Ciirl 
Carney,  Gerald  F, 
•Carpenter.  William 

M 
Carr.  Charles  H, 
Carter,  William  D, 
Chalmers,  Norman  E, 
Chandler,  Ralph  S 
Christiansen,  Arnold 

R. 
•Clark.  Robert  B. 
Clinton.  Jack  W. 
CoatF.  Robert  C 
Cocowltch.  Harry  M. 
CtiUmgwood,  John  F. 
Combs,  Patil  C, 
Compton.  Oliver  D. 
Compton,  Raymond  F 
•C^.>ne.  Davis 
C-onnolly.  John  M  ,  Jr. 
Cook,  Ralph  E. 
Corcoran,  William  J. 
Cornelhissen.  Steve  T 


CostagUola,  Francesco  Goinian,  Frederick  E. 


Grabowsky,  Leon 
Grieber,  Peter  A.M. 
Gr.fflng.  Charles  W. 
•Gruber.  Richard  D. 
Guiilory.  Troy  T. 
Gur.dlach,  WiUlam 
Oustaierro,  Joseph  F. 
Gay.  Robert  S 
H;ackett.  Janiet  E  .  Jr. 
Hadden,  Mayo  .A.,  Jr. 
Hailey.  Robert 
Hai.er.  Morris  E. 
Harding,  William  T. 
Hardy.  Lewis  R,,  Jr. 
Karreil,  Robert  B, 
Harrisrn.  Eldward  W. 
Harrold.Clay 
Hatch,  WilUam  N. 
•Hawes.  Georpe  M 
Hidtnian,  Howard  H., 

Jr. 
Hlldreth  James  B. 
•Hill,  Raymond  E. 
Hirst   Wiiham  B  .Jr. 
Hitchcock,  John  H. 
H.;>ds>  n.  Norman  D. 
Hoffberp.  Howard  J. 
Holm.  Stanley  R. 
Holmes.  John  L.,  Jr. 
Holmes.  Paul  L 
Holmes,  Wilbur  T. 
H   Imquist.  Carl  O, 
Ht  pkins.  Lewis  A. 
H  irner.  Thomas  L. 
Houser.  William  D. 
Howard.  Seth  T. 
Hunt.  Edward  R. 
larroblno.  John  H. 
Ireland.  James  M. 
Issltt.  Donald  K. 
Ivlson.  Sterling  H,.  Jr, 
Jackson.  Clifton  E. 
Jackson,  Harry  A. 
JackS'^n  Wyman  N. 
James.  Daniel  V. 
•Jeffrey   Robert  E. 
Johns  Ruben  L. 
Johnson.  Edward  B., 

Jr. 
Jones.  Joseph  M. 
Kalln.  Morris  I. 
Keegan.  John  P. 
•Keehn.  Robert  H. 
Kelly.  Charles  B. 
Kennedy.  John  E. 
Kern.  Donald  H. 
Kiefer,  Edwin  H. 
Kilner,  John  S  .  Jr. 
King.  Jerome  H,.  Jr. 
•Klttler.Fred  W. 
Klttrell.  James  R. 
Knoche.  Ernest  J. 
Knowlton.  Negus  W. 
Kobey,  Albert  L.,  Jr. 
Koenicsbereer, 

Charles.  Jr 
Kooy,  Herman  P. 
Ko.tciufko,  Henry  M. 
Kctsch.  William  J. 
Kroger.  Bruce  G. 
Laforefit.  Thomas  J. 
Lane,  Stanley  H. 
Lange.  Robert  V, 
Lat-.terman,  William  S 

Jr, 
I'lP^^ctie  G"ne  R. 
LaR  >e   Eiward  T. 
La  nff   Bernard  J. 
Leide!   John  S. 
•Lee.  Njrman  I.,  Jr, 
Lewis,  Allen  L. 
Le-wlston.  WilUam  A. 
Lienhard.  Bernard  A. 
Lloyd.  Frederic  M..  Ill 
Lockett  Lawrence  S. 
Long.  Andrew  W.,  Jr. 
Lowe.  Grady  H. 
Luce,  William  T. 
Luehmtm,  Earl  A. 
Lundgren.  Arthur  E. 
Lyon,  Hugh  P. 


•MacGregor,     Stephen 

H  ,  Jr. 
Macklln,  Robert  D. 
Marquardt,  Richard  C. 
Marshall.  James  M. 
Mason.  Frank  V. 
Mayer.  Lucas  B. 
Mayher.  John  R. 
McCormick,  Tliomas  E. 

Jr. 
McI>Dnaid  MaxweU 

-D" 
•McEntlre.  Paul  W. 
Mcintosh.  David  M. 
McKee  John  R. 
McLaughlin.  Bernard 
McNulty,  Willard  J 
MrQ-jow-n,  W>-mard  B., 

Jr, 
Medley,  Russell  C. 
Melson.  Lewis  B. 
Menee,  Robert  F. 
Merrill,  David  A. 
Micheel.  Vernon  L. 
Mildahn.  Elwood  C. 
Miller,  Jack  A. 
•Miller,  Robert  N. 
Milota.  Robert  P. 
^!lnor,  Gerald  E. 
Minton.  Robert  B. 
Mlshan.  John  K. 
Mohl.  E^gar  V. 
Mori  arty.  Thomas  J. 
Morrlssey.  Jack  L. 
M  jrton.  Albert  O. 
Muckenthaler,  Charles 

P  .  Jr. 
Myers.  Fredrick  R. 
•Neese.  William  O. 
Nelms.  Kenneth  S. 
•Nelson,  John  B. 
Nt  man.  Sol 
Nichols.  Keith  O. 
Norrlngton,  WiUlam  E., 

Jr. 
•Norton.     Marvin    D., 

Jr. 
Norvell.  Forres  H..  Jr. 
Oliver,  Ray  E. 
Oliver,  William  B. 
Olson,  Donald  K. 
CNeill   Harold  J. 
Orme.  Samuel  T. 
•Of borne,  Manley  C. 
Ofterhoudt.  Raymond 

S, 
Ousey.  Walter  M. 
Parl-^lan,  Richard  W. 
Parrls,  Arthur 
•Paulln,  William  B. 
Pease.  Forrest  A. 
Feet.  Raymond  E. 
Fendergrass.  James  T. 
Penfold,  Jack  R. 
Pennover.  Frederick 

W..  ill 
Plttman,  WilUam  R. 
Plate.  Douglas  C. 
Plemons.  Arnold  O. 
Pollard.  Eric  W. 
Porter,  Ebenezer  F 
•Potter.  James  A    III 
Poulsen.  Harold  N. 
Fuph,  Harry  M. 
Quinn.  Charles  S..  Jr. 
R  .hill.  Gerald  W 
Raht.  Adclphus  G. 
Rau.  Robert  E. 
P.a-wlmgs.  Grover  L. 
Ravburn.  Joseph  H., 

Jr. 
Redmayne.  Richard  B. 
R^idy.  John  J  .  Jr. 
Reitz.  Spencer 
Rex.  I>aniel  F. 
Ricks.  Robert  B. 
Rifenburgh.  Edward 

G. 
Riley.  George  B. 
Ring.  Ell  D. 
Roberts.  Francis  R. 
Rodin.  Harrv  C. 
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Rood,  O«orge  H. 
Ruefle.  William  J. 
RuBMlI,  Allard  O. 
Ballenger,  Asbury  H. 
Salyer.  Herbert  L.,  Jr. 
Balzer,  Robert  S. 
Sanborn,  Francis  R. 
Sander,  Edward  A. 
San  try,  Jere  J.,  Jr. 
Satt«rfleld,  Leys  M. 
Saveker,  David  R. 
Scapa. Jacob 
Schalble,  Theodore  C. 
Scherrer,  Carl  L. 
Schley,  John  B. 
Schmidt,  Henry  K. 
Schweer,  William  W. 
Selth,  WllUam 
Sessums,  Walter  M. 
ShaUenberg,  Lowell  W 
Shawcorthorn.  George 
Shear,  Harold  E. 
Shelton.  Samuel  M. 
Shockey,  WUUam  H. 
Showers,  Donald  M. 
ShroiMhlre,  Paul  H., 

Jr. 
Shults,  Roy  O. 
•Slefert,  Jerry  R. 
Sllberstein,  Howard  J. 
•Simmons.  Kenneth 

G. 
81m«,  John  H. 
*Smalzel.  Charles  W. 
Smith,  Carl  M. 
Smith,  Coleman  H. 
Smlts.  Cornelius  J., 

Jr. 
Sorensen,  Robert  E. 
Sotos,  George  P. 
Southard,  Pemberton 
•Spencer,  John  C. 
Btanzlano,  Arthur  J. 
Staring,  Merlin  H. 
Bteen,  Kenneth 
Stetson,  Thomas  H. 
•Steuckert,  Julius  P. 
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Stevens,  Paul  P.,  Jr. 
Stevens,  Wynne  A.,  Jr. 
Stone,  Prank  B. 
Stonecipher,  Elmer  T. 
Struni,  Charles  G 
•Swacker.  Stewart  W. 
Swain.  Dean  H. 
Swayne,  Charles  B. 
Sweatt.  Robert  A. 
Sweeny  James  B  ,  Jr. 
•Swenson,  Wlnford  A. 
Talbot.  Wallace  L  ,  Jr. 
Tappan.  Benjamin 
Tenanty.  Joseph  R. 
Terrlll,  Ralph  B. 
Terry.  John  H. 
Thomas.  WUUs  L. 
Thompson,  Joseph  E  , 

Jr. 
•Todd.  Forrest  A. 
Towle.  Barnaby  L. 
•Trauger,  Robert  J 
Traynor,  Laurence  O. 
Tripp,  Jack  H. 
Turner.  Thomas  A. 
Tvedt,  Joseph  A. 
Vanderburg,  Elden  R. 
Venne.  Antolne  W.,  Jr. 
Wallace.  John  O. 
Warns,  James  T. 
Wayne,  John  B. 
Weary,  Nell  S. 
•Weatherwax,  John  C. 
Welch,  David  P. 
Westervelt,  John  D. 
Whatton,  James  E. 
Whitman.  William  A. 
•Wler.  John  P. 
Williams,  Clyde  A. 
Williams.  Robert  E. 
Witten,  Charles  H. 
Wlttmann,  Narvtn  O. 
Wolfe,  Malcolm  E. 
Wood.  Albert  H. 
Worcester,  Benjamin 

P.,  n. 


MZDICAL    CORPS 


Anthony,  Lynn  E. 
•Ash.  Henry  T. 
Baisch,  Bruce  P. 
Baker.  Howard  A. 
Benson,  Victor  G. 
Brown,  Carleton  J. 
Brown,  Robert  H. 
Burkle,  Joseph  S. 
Connor,  Richard  B. 
Deas.  Thomas  C. 
Dbnmette,  Robert  M. 
Dlneen,  James  R. 
Dobbins,  Richard  P. 
Draper,  Arthur  J. 
Dunn.  Adolphus  W. 
Egan.  John  T.,  Jr. 
EsBweln.  John  G. 
Pisichella,  Rosarlo  A. 
•Fleck,  Robert  L. 
Praser,  William  E. 
a«lb,  PhlUp  O. 
Helgerson.  Arthur  A. 
Hsrlng,  Alexander  C. 
Holmes.  Alden  V. 
Honslk,  Cyril  J. 
HooplngarnM*,  New- 
man A. 


Howard,  John  W. 
Jones.  Jack  T,.  Jr. 
Kelley.  Kenneth  J. 
King.  Robert  L.,  Jr. 
Lemmon,  Robert  H. 
Lewis,  Charles  W.,  Jr. 
Lewis,  Garner  L. 
Llneberry,  William  T., 

Jr. 
Loeffler,  Robert  A. 
Mackle,  Robert  W. 
Martin,  Richard  J. 
Matthews,  Walter 

Jr. 
Meyer,  Fredrick  W 
Nauman,  Richard  D. 
Nordstrom,  Harry  C. 
Rlcketson,  George  M. 
Robinson,  Donald  W. 
Rogers,  Charles  E. 
Rush,  Anthony  P. 
Schlang.  Henry  A. 
Semmens,  James  P. 
Splcher.  Robert  W. 
Stevenson.  Roger 
Valusek,  Pred  A. 
VanPetten,  George  T. 


8.. 


Jr. 


SUPPI-Y    CORPS 


Allen,  John  P. 
Arrlghl,  Norman  L. 
Aret,  Norton  J. 
Balch,  Richard  S. 
Beyer,  Kenneth  M. 
Bonnell,  Graham  C. 
Bradley,  Rex  A. 
Brogan,  James  M 
Campbell,  Robert  R. 
Cartee,  James  W. 
Chrlstensen,  Don  C. 
Cooley.  HoUis  W. 
Custer,  John  D. 
Clark,  Grover  V. 
Daray,  Jack  L.,  Jr, 


Edwards,  Robert  B. 
E\-ans.  Philip  ^•. 
Everett,  Robert  J. 
Foster.  George  S  .  Jr. 
Gay.  William  W  .  Jr. 
Graham,  John  W. 
Gregg,  William  B. 
Harrison,  Frederick  D. 
Harvey.  James  E  .  Jr. 
Helsel.  RoUand  A. 
Henry,  George,  Jr 
Hobgood,  William  W. 
Howard.  Joseph  L. 
Hughes,  Wnilam  V, 
Jepson,  Francis  E. 


Jones,  Richard  M. 
Kahao,  Martin  J   B 
Knight.  Charles  L. 
Labarre,  Carl  A 
Lindsay.  Peter  M. 
Llnscott.  Henry  D  , 
Lyles,    Arromanus 

Jr 
Lynch,  James  J. 
Lyness.  Douglas  H. 
Lyon,  Frederick  A. 
Malloy,  John  M. 
Mann,  Arthvir  W.,  Jr. 
McCarten.  George  C 

Jr. 
McCreery,  Bernard  L 
Peterson,   George   W 


Purvis,     Theodore    B., 

Jr. 
Quinn,  Joseph  P 
Ralney,  Benajah  L 
•Rleseberg.  Robert  W. 
Jr    Roberts,  Leo  W. 
C  .Sharp.  ETvert  R. 
Shea,  Leonard  B. 
Smith,  Bert 
Smith,  Stuart  H. 
•Spore,  James  S. 
Stern,  Theodore  S 
Tobias,  Robert  H 
Vandermaaten.  Robert 

R 
Voegell,  George  L. 
Winiams,  Ralph  E  ,  Jr 
Williams,  Richard  A. 


Jr. 

Chaplain  Corp^ 
Albrecht,  Herber  C.  W.  Rlcker.  Richard  W 
McComas.  Robert  P. 
Michaels,  Emmett  T. 
Moorman,  Julian  P., 

Jr. 
Reaves,  James  E. 

Civxl  Eng\nceT  Corps 
Allegrone,  Charles  Neumann 

Clampet,  William  T. 
Cooke.  Thomas  P 


Salyer.  Oswald  B. 
Schnurr.  Herman  J 
Stephenson.  Marlon 
•Weise.  John  W 
Wright,  George  A. 


Culp,  Dennis  K. 
Gill.  Samuel  C  .  Jr 
Johnson.  Henry  J. 
Maley,  William  T  . 
McParland 


Arthur  C 
William  E 
Richard  D 
John  M  ,  Jr 


•  Norcross 
Plnkerton 
Raymond, 

Rellly.  Charles  A    Jr 
Smith.  Spencer  R. 
Jr     Sparks.  Robert  E 
Wllburn  J.  Stevens,  Harry,  Jr, 

Dental  Corps 
Bernhausen,  Elwood  R  Mueller   Ray  B 
Chudzlnskl.  Joseph  O 
Enke.  Loren  P. 
Gabrels,  Wilton  R. 
Hillls,  Walter  O. 
Lyon,  Harvey  W. 

Medical  Service  Corps 
Holway.  Richard  T. 
Tlmberlake,  Claude  V  ,  Jr. 

NXTRSI    CORPS 

Brlckson.  Ruth  A. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
commander  in  the  line  and  staff  corps,  as 
Indicated,  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law; 


Rhobotham.  Frank  E 
Sheppard,  John  R. 
Stelnauer,  Jerome  J. 
Stowell.  Ralph  H. 


Adams,  Paul  A. 
Adams,  Robert  E. 
Adams.  Will  M  ,  Jr. 
Adrlanse.  Homer  R. 
Agles.  James  H. 
Alexander,  Richard  C 
Allen.  Charles  C. 
Allison,  John  K. 
Ambler.  Joseph  B. 
Ananla,  Vincent  J. 
Anderson,  Charles  O. 
Anderson,  Paul  A. 
Anderson,  Vernon  P. 
Anson.  Henry  O  .  Jr. 
Armour,  Robert  H. 
Armstrong,  Sam  '  T", 

Jr. 
Arthur,  Russel  L. 
Atkins.  Waldo  A. 
Atkinson.  Aubrey  E. 
Atkinson.  Wilton  L. 
Aullch,  Julian 
Austin,  Kenneth  B. 
Bagby,  Henry  L. 
Bain.  Edwin  C  .  Jr. 
Baker.  John  T. 
•Bail,  James  I.. 
Barkley,  Paul  H. 
Barnes  John  W 
Barnett,  Gordon  R 
Barnhart,    Robert   C 

Jr 
Biurett,  Ernest  R. 
Barry.  Searle  J 
Bascom.  Wade  R. 


LINE 

Bean.  George  F 

BearcUiey.  William  J. 

Becker.  Merlin  D. 

Behm.  Edward  W. 

Beierl.  Peter  O. 
3.  Bell,  Lloyd  P. 

Bennett.  Edgar  T. 

•Berg,  Royal  D. 

Berry.  Robert  M. 

Berude,  John  B. 

Bess,  James  O 

Bessac.  Norman  B. 

Blrdt,  George 

Blair,  Carvel  H. 

Blair.  Marvin  S. 
,     Blakely,  Robert  O. 

Blaylock,  Mabry.  Jr. 

Blum.  Howard  E 

•Bodnaruk.  Andrew 

Boldt,  Charles  H  ,  Jr. 

Bolger.  Joseph  F  .  Jr 

B<j:ienbacher,  Robert 
M 

Bonds,  J'jseph  E. 

Boney.  Bobby  E. 

Bordelon.  Guy  P  ,  Jr. 

Borlottl.  Joseph 

Boston.  Leadore  O. 

Bowcock.  Charles  S  , 
Jr. 

Bowes,  William  A 

Bowler,  Roland  T  E  , 

Jr. 
Boyd.  Edward  A 

Bradley,  James  F    Jr, 


Brandenburg  John  H 
Bratten  Torla  J     Jr. 
Brauer,  Walter  J. 
Braun,  James  F. 
Brekke.  Trond  G. 
Brent,  Sherman  E 
•Bnmmer   Frank  L. 
Brut.  Harvey  R 
Brocato,  Samuel  J. 
Brogoitti.  Bobby  C. 
Brooks.  Laurence  G. 

Fred  W  .  Jr. 

John  E  .  Jr. 

LaVerne  W., 


Brown. 
Brown. 
Browu. 

Jr. 
Brown. 
Bryan, 
Brvan. 


M 


Willis  r 

Clarence  R. 
Leonard  G. 
Bryant.  Olney  J, 
Buchanan.  Charles  S 
Buck   Oarence  C  .  Jr. 
B'lcknell   Howard.  Ill 
Buerger  R.  bert  P 
Bu.sh   Thomas  A  .  Jr 
Bussey   Samuel  T. 
Butler.  William  S. 
•Butz.  Frederick  S. 
Cadenas.  Ernest  M 
Callahan    Robert  J. 
Callaway.  Steven  W., 

Jr 
Callaway   William  F 
•Campbell.  Donald  L 
Caple.  Edward  S  ,  Jr. 
Carlenzoll,  Henry 
Carpenter,  Donald  B 
Carpenter,  Charles  R 
Carrier,  Francis  A. 
Carrier,  William,  Jr, 
Carson.  James  D 
•Carter,  Lester  D 
•Catanzarlto.  Joseph 
Chalres.  William  F 
Chambers.  Kenneth 

W 
Chambliss,  Joe    E" 
Chapman.  Arthur  S. 
Chapman,  John  W. 
Chappell,  John  R 
Chesler.  Daniel  E  .  Ill 
•Chester.  Raymond 

M 
Chester,  William  R 
Childress,  Howard  W 

Chrtstofferson 

A  ,  Jr 
•Churchill,  Jack  Q. 
Clancey   Robert  J. 
•Clark.' Eugene  F. 
Clarke   Robert  L. 
Clary,  Warren  "L" 
ClemenU.  Daniel  C. 

Cleveland.  Hugh  A 
•Cleveland.  Jesse  S 

Clitrord.  Frank  F  .  Jr. 

Close.  Robert  \. 

Cobb.  Jesse  B 

Cochrane,  Edward  L  , 
Jr. 

CockrlU,  James  T. 

Coffey.  Claude  C  ,  Jr 

Cogswell,  George  W. 

Cole.  Georpe 

Colegrove.  Warren  R. 

Coleman.  Edward  P. 

Collins.  John  D 

•Collins.  Ralph  W. 

Col  ton.  Joseph 

Colvln,  Ted  H 

Condor.  Bernard 

Con\-er8e,  Pa\i!  V. 

Cook   Charles  D 

Cookie  Richard  J 

Cooley,  Samuel  M 

CcK^per,  Lloyd  F 

Corner.  Sheldon  L. 

•Cornwell.  Roy  S. 

Correla.  Frank  B. 

Coset.  Albert  W 

CoKgTove.  Thomas  A 

Couithard.  Robert  O. 


Cox.  John  W. 
Cox.  Lyle  A. 
Cranney,  "W  Loron 

Jr 
Cray  ton,  Louis  B  .  Jr. 
•Cr.viby,  Edward  O. 
Croe.s.  Richard  E. 
Cullen.  John  P 
Cummins   David  E    III 
Cunningham.    Patrick 

F. 
Curran.  Donald  C. 
Cusur   Robert  E. 
Dalland.  Carl  A. 
D.une.  Allen  M. 
Daniel.  Royal  T  .  Jr 
Duubin.  Scott  C. 
Dauer.  Frank  H. 
Davidson.  Hubbell  T. 
Davis.  Charles  R. 
Davis.  Jack  E 
Dean.  Benjamin  H. 
Deasy   Charles  J. 
Dedrlck.  Walter 
DeGroote,  I>:iuglas  P. 
Delaney.  Charles  E 
Delany.  Walter  8,,  Jr. 
Delaware,  Joseph  L 
Delgado.  Robert 
•Delly.  Daniel  B. 
Demmler,  Charles  P 
Derr.  Phaon  B  ,  Jr. 
Dletzen   Walter  N  .  Jr. 
Dlnwlddie.  John  M 
Doak.  Joseph  J  .  Jr 
Dobbs.  Charles  E   W. 
Donaghy.  Charles  P. 
D<jnavan,  Robert  D 
Dx.lln.  Edward  H  ,  Jr. 
•Drag.  Theodore  F. 
Drl^coll.  Ji^hn  R. 
•Duckett.  Edmund  D., 

Jr 
Dunning.  Bruce  B. 
Dunton.  Donald  D. 
•EXitton.  John  P. 
D/ikowEkl.  Richard  J. 
E;jton.  John  D. 
Eaton.  William  G  .  Jr. 
Edge.  Donald  B 
Etimonds,  Leroy  S. 
Edmunds.  Francis  E 
ElUs,  George  F  ,  Jr. 
EdwardEppes,  George  P. 

Erlcksen.  George  A. 
Ernesti.  John  H. 
E^mlul.  Morris  A  .  Jr 
E%aiis.  Kenneth  J 
•Evans,  Simpson,  Jr. 
ETwaid,  Frank  W. 
Ewlng.  Robert  H. 
Faddis,  James  M. 
Fahey,  John  A. 
Fannin.  William  E 
Farnsworth,  William  D 
Farrell.  Charles  S. 
Farrell.  Crumpton 
Farrell.  Rollo  L  .  Jr 
Fay,  Richard  C 
Felchner.  William  E  H 
Ferrln.  Robert  W. 
Flrk.  Theodore  R. 
Fielding,  Teddy  R. 
Flndly   Lee  B 
Fislier.  Dale  W. 
Fisher.  Lowell  E. 
Fisher,  Robert  D. 
Fisher.  Willis  M. 
Fitch,  Lowell  F 
Flynn,  William  J. 
•Fogg.  Reginald  8. 
Forbes.  Bernard  B  .  Jr. 
Ford,  John  B. 
Fortson   Robert  M  ,  Jr, 
Fowler.  William  E. 
Pranck.  Herbert  A. 
Freeman.  D«WlttL. 
FYoyd.  George  R. 
Furtek,  Adolph  J. 


Jr 


*< 
J 
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Gale.  Phllroy  C  .  Jr. 
Oallemore.  James  G. 
Oambrill.  Nelson  J. 
Garofalo.  Paul  C. 
•Gary,  Vaughn  tt. 
Gates,  Jiimes  L. 
•OaUlr:  WUliam  A. 
Oelgsr,  Ansou  D. 
Oensert.  John  B. 
Gilbert.  John  R. 
Oilcrist.  John  A. 
Glllooly.  John  P. 
Gllmore.  AUen  J. 
Godfrey.  Earl  F. 
Godshall.  Waiter  H. 
Oohr.  Robert  B 
Gore.  Frederick  S. 
Goulet,  Lionel  J. 
Graham.  Frank  W. 
Graham.  Ralph  E. 
•Greenwood.  Thonias 

E 
Grey  Vaientlae 
Orlffln.  Thomas  H. 
OrlU,  Robert  W. 
Oronemann,  Carl  W., 

Jr 
Oumb.  Irving  T.  Jr. 
Hadaway.  Donald  L. 
Hale.  Robert  R 
Halwachs.  Alois  W. 
HamlUon.  Blllle  C. 
Hamllt<in.  George  T. 
Hannifin.  Patrick  "J" 
Hansen.  Jens  B 
•Hanson.  Donald  M. 
H.^rper.  Wyatl  E.,  Jr. 
Harris.  Jack 
Harris,  Willie  W 
Harrison.  Leo  W 
Hartzel.  Harvey  C 
Harvey,  Jamer  H  .  Jr 
Harward.  Phillip  S 
Hastings.  Edward  E 
Haugh.  Edward  M. 
Hay«8  Robert  S 
Hayes  Robert  V 
Hayler.  Wr.Uam  B 
Heagerty  Harold  R 
Heath,  lerrry  A 
Heckcr  Oeorpe  M 
Hefferman,  WUUam 

J  J. 
Held.  Robert  S. 
Helnze   Arthur  D 
Henley.  Nathaniel  T. 
Hensnn.  Joslah 
Herman.  John  S. 
Hermann,  rdward  P. 
Herrlck.  Robert  W. 
Hertzle.  Richard  D. 
Hicks.  Richard  J. 
Hill.  John  P 
Hill.  Robert  D. 
HlLson,  Ralph  A. 
Hlnkeiman.  John  W  , 

Jr. 
Hlnman.  Charle.«  R 
Hoblltzell.  Charles  M. 
Hogsed.  Robert  A 
Holmes  Francis  M 
Holmes.  Robert  A  .  in 
•Holmgaard.  Evald 
Holschuh.  H   ward  W. 
Hooper.  James  A  ,  Jr. 
Hoover,  WllUam  H. 
Hopwood.  Gordon  R. 
Hosier,  Ray  3  .  Jr. 
Houck,  Richard 
H Mighton.  Alexander 

J 

•Houston,  Trumond  ■ 
Hubbellng.  Johan  D. 

W,  Jr. 
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Jobe.  James  K. 
Johnscm,  Clavtan  P. 
Johnson  Gerald  M. 
JobT'.aon.  John  R. 
J  )hnson,  Theod^^re  L. 
Johnston,  Harry  D. 
Jvjhuston,  Philip  D.,  Jr. 
Jones.  Edward  U. 
Jones.  Hoy  K..  II 
Jortberg,  Richard  K. 
•Juarez.  Robert 
Julian.  Alexander,  Jr. 
Kalina.  John  F. 
Karnes.  Austin  G. 
Kafct^n.  Robert  I. 
Kauth,  John  L.,  Jr. 
Kayr.  Robert  L 
Kearns.  WUUam  K. 
Keating.  Jamec  H. 
Keeler,  WUUam  E. 
Keerll.  Arthur  K. 
Keith.  Omar  P. 
Kelley.  Frederick  J. 
Kelly]  MerrlU  E..  Jr. 
Kempf.  Lawrence  A. 
Krnnedy,  Donald  W. 
Kerr.  Alex  A. 
Kerstein.  O«orge  B. 
Kldd,  John  D. 
King    Ernest  J..  Jr. 
King.  Evans  P.  K. 
King,  Nathan  H. 
King.  Patrick  J. 
Kirk.  R4>i>ert 
Klrkemo,  Leland  E. 
Kistler,  WUliam  C. 
Klai'SBy.  Dale  S. 
Klaus,  Bdward  L. 
Kleber.  Francis  T. 
Klein.  Harry  J. 
Klemawesch.  James 
Klindwortb,  Carl  H. 
K 1  oc  fc  enkem  per . 
n      Joseph  B.  G. 
Knudsen,  John  T 
Knudaun,  Irving  H.,  Jr. 
K.Kh,  Robert  A, 
Kole.  Carl  B. 
Konzen.  Joseph  J. 
Kopps.  Richard  L. 
Krtbs.  David  A.,  Jr. 
Krolczyk,  Stanley  P. 
•Kube,  George  F 
•Kullg.  Raymond  A. 
Kurfess.  John  P. 
•Kiishman,  Howard  B. 
Lake.  Kenneth  "B" 
LaMar.  Burrl*  D 
Lamartln,  Frederick  H., 

Jr. 
Lamb.  Harold  M. 
Lang.  Ralph  R 
Lav. bach,  Luther  W.  3. 
Laughton.  Robert  J. 
•Lawrence.  Edward  J. 
Lea,  Malcomb  A. 
Leavltt.  Eben.  Jr. 
Lee.  Richard  H. 
LrPevre.  Adolphe  C. 
Legare.  Rupert  W..  Jr. 
Leib.  Frederick  L. 
Leland,  Harley  O. 
Lcmert.  Russell  C. 
Leonard.  Warren  E. 
Les,Ue.  Jene  L. 
LeTourneau,  Joseph 

R  E 
Lewis,  David  D. 
Lewis,  WUUam  C. 
Llcko.  Richard  J. 
•Lindler,  Charles  R., 

Jr 
Llpfert,  Ralph  G. 
Loft  in.  Edward  H.,  Jr. 
Longfleld,  John  N. 


Hubert.  WUUam  E. 

Huddleston,  Woodrow  Longton,  David  M. 
Hudson,  Wiuiam  H..  Jr  Longwlll.  Albert  E. 
Huff.  Ralph  E.  Loren*.  Samuel,  Jr. 

Hunter  Clifford  B.  Loved&y.  John  O. 

•Hurd,  Ernest  L.,  Jr.      Lowery,  Hugh  H. 


Luka.  Earl 
Lulu,  Michael  T. 
Lyons,  Thomas  W. 
Mackay.  DouglCK  8. 
•Maddock,  Edmund  J. 
Mads-  )n.  Rae  P. 
Malion.  Richard  J. 
Manger.  Arthur  J. 
Manger,  Martin  M..  Jr. 
Manhart.  Raynaond  J. 
Manherz.  Jack  M 
MansQeld.  Samuel  BL 
Marr.  Robert  I. 
Marshall,  Daniel  V., 

Jr. 
Miislca.  Eugene  M. 
M^ifcon.  Hugh  C. 
Maasey,  Jose;  -i  P 
Masters.  James  C  .  Jr. 
Matneson.  Janaes  C. 
Mathwlch,  Leon  E  L. 
Matthes   Harold  K. 
May.  Robert  E. 
McAdams.  John  K. 
McCasklll.  James  M. 
McCool.  Richard  M  , 

Jr. 
McCord.  Stanley  R. 
McCuliough.  WliUam 

P 
•McDede.  Nolan  H. 
McDaniel.  Hector  S. 
McGarry.  WUUam  J.. 

Jr 
•McHugh,  Richard  P 
McKee,  John  C 
MrLftughlln,    WllUam 

H  .  Jr. 
McLean,  WUUam  O, 
Mercer.  Ellsworth  O. 
Meredith.  Carl  E. 
Merrick.  John  L. 
Merrick,  Robert  H  .  Jr 
Merrill.  Clayton  W 
Mlddleton.  Charles  H. 
Mldgett  Joe  L 
MUh&n.  Harry  L 
•Miner.  David  L. 
MlUer.  John  W. 
Miller.  OrvlUe  H. 
Millir,  Robertson  L 
MlUer,  WUUam  W.  K., 

Jr. 
Mills.  Terry 
MltcheU,  CleoN  ,  Jr 
Montgomery,  James 

W. 
M'>ore.  Albert  L. 
McK)re,  Charles  K. 
Moore,  Jack  L. 
M'xjre.  Joseph  E  .  Ill 
Moore.  Robert  L. 
Mixirer.  Joe  P 
Moul.  Cornelius  F 
Mulligan.  Champ  C. 
•Mundt.  Clinton  H. 
Murphey.  Samuel  B. 
Murphres.  Hugh  D. 
Nance.  James  W. 
Nearman.  Leonard  M. 
Neilson.  Thomas  L. 
Nelson,  Robert  R. 
Nelson,  Wn.yne  S. 
NlchoUs,  Benjamin  F. 
•Nichols.  John  E. 
Nichols,  Ramon  B  .  Jr 
Nlckerson.  Norval  E. 
North,  Jnhr  R, 
Norton,  Hassell  L. 
Novak.  Jerome  C. 
Nugent   Floyd  C. 
mischke.  Paul  L. 
OT>a7,  Henry  J. 
Oder,  Lyle  D. 
Olsen.  Alfred  R  ,  Jr. 
Olson,  Fredrick  G. 
CNeU,  Warren  H. 
O'Nein,  John  L. 
ORourke.  Gerald  O. 
O  Shea,  George  A.,  Jr. 


•Osterholm,  Robert  E. 
Overmaa,  Dana  C,  J{. 
•Pad burg,  Harry  R. 
Padgett,  John  B  ,  Jr. 
Page,  WlUiam  P. 
Parke,  Everett  A. 
Pate,  Jack  A. 
Peed .  George  P. 
Perkins.  Pete*'  R. 
Peters.  John  V. 
Petersen.  Forrest  S. 
Peyton.  Henry  A  R. 
Ph'uUpe.  Don.'^Ud  M. 
Pitts,  Charles  R. 
•Plante.  Richard  J. 
•Plowden.  James  E., 

Jr. 
Poe.  Donald  T. 
P oenicke.  Charles  P., 

Jr. 
Puik.  Mavts  X. 
Pulk.  Thomas  H. 
Poorman.  Herbert  "R" 
Potter,  John  R. 
Priest.  Charles.  Jr. 
Prothro.  Randell  H. 
Prouhet.  Clement  R. 
Purinton.  E>avld  F. 
P\irkrabek,  Paul  V. 
Quanstrom,  Carl  R.. 

Jr 
•Qulel,  Norwald  R. 
Quinn.  George  D..  Jr, 
Qu'.nn,  Harry  T.,  Jr. 
Racette.  Henry  J.,  Jr. 
Radciifle.  Robert  J. 
Ragon,  George  T. 
Rankowskl.  Charles  A. 
Raposa.  WllUam  C. 
•Rasmussen.  Ralph  R. 
P.awltngs,  Prank  T..  Jr. 
Hay.  Glenn  K. 
Rayburn.  Lawrence  M. 
Reeve.  Robert  W. 
Reld.  James  A. 
Renaldi.  Richard  R, 
Rentschler.  Alexander 

K 
Richards.  Donald  R. 
Richards.  Harold  O. 
•Richardson.  Kenneth 
Richardson,  Guy  D. 
Rlcmak.  Michael  D. 
•Rider  Russell  D. 
Riley.  Horace,  Jr. 
Riley.  John  F 
Riley.  Ralph  R. 
Rlsch.  Harry.  Jr. 
•Robb.  Earl  J 
Roberts.  Gerald  M. 
Robinson,  Rembrandt 

C. 
Rockoff.  Herbert  R. 
R.igers.  Benjamin  C, 

Jr 
Roll.  Walter  D. 
Rooney.  George  M. 
Rorex.  Sam.  Jr. 
Roth   Edward  F. 
Rumble,  Richard  E. 
Rush,  Max  R. 
R;  mal.  George  R. 
Saroch.  Emll.  Jr. 
•Saunders.  David  M. 
Scambos.  Thomas  T. 
Scherrer,  Robert  A. 
Schulz.  Qulnley  R. 
Sch wager.  Joseph  E. 
Schwartz.  Matthew  J. 
Schwartz,    Walter    W., 

Jr 
ScUris,  Louts  O. 
Scott.  Julian  F. 
Scott.  Kenneth  W. 
Searles,  PhUlp  K. 
Seay,  Samuel  D. 
Selfrldge,   Sam-^el  W, 

Jr. 
Sepper.  Prank 
Sette.  Lyle  H. 


Setzer,  Brooks  W.,  Jr.Trautman,  WUbur  C, 

Shelton,  Etoniphun   B.     Jr. 

Shepard,    Alan   B..   Jr. Traynor,  WllUam  J. 


Sheppard,  Cedrlc  W, 
Sheppard,    W^ilUam 
Sherman,  Robert  O. 
•C'lerwood.  Charles 
Shuman,    WlUlam 


Henderson 


WUUam    H 


Jr. 


Jr 
Shurtleff.   Kenneth 
SiUiman. 

G 
Simpson, 

Jr. 
Sims.  WUbur  N. 
Skipper.  James  C 
S'.afT   Allan  P. 
Sledge.  Jack  B. 
Smiley.  Robert  W. 
Smith,  George  H. 
Smith,  John  E. 
Smith.  Lawrence  N. 
Smith,  Lewis  O. 
Smycr.  Theodore  M. 
Snyder,  Joseph  E., 
Snyder.  Joseph  M., 
Soltys,  Leo  S.,  Jr. 
Sommer.  Charles  A. 
Sp^irgo  James 
Sperberg,    Franklynn 

R 
Squire.  Wade  R. 
Stalmaker.  Will  L. 
Stansell,  Herman  J., 

Jr 
Stanton.  Robert  F. 
Stauffer.  Howard  C. 
Steele,  George  P.,  II 
Steele.  Robert  D. 
Steere.  Lucius  B  .  Ill 
SteU,  Ralph  W..  Jr. 
SteparUan.  George 
Stephens.  WUll&m  E., 

Jr. 
Stewart,  Clifford  L. 
Stewart  Hal  B. 
Stewart,    -WUUam 

lU 
Stlrnwelss.  Andrew 

Jr. 
Stout.  Graydon  T. 
Strong.  WUUam  W. 
•Stui:.  John  O. 
SuUck.  Tom  E. 
Sullivan.  Robert  C. 
•Sutton,  Ralph  N. 
Swallow,  Chandler  ! 

Jr. 
Swank.  John  A. 
Swen&en.  Robert  A. 
Tarbox,  William 
Tart  re.  Robert  J. 
Tate.  James  D. 
Taylor.  Axnett  B. 
Taylor,  Harold  A. 
Taylor.  Thaddeus  M. 
Taylor.  Warren 
•Teevan,  Charles  L. 


Tremalne,  Mark  G. 
L.Trueblood,  Harold  J, 

Uncles.  John  F. 

Ursettie,  Howard  J. 
P..i:tegaard,  Thomas  F. 

VanOrden,  Merton  D. 
L.VanOss.  Willis  B. 


"Vaughan.  Eiwcxxl 
•Vauchan.  Vie  J 
Vicrregger,  WUUam  T. 
V.ning.  Pierre  H. 
Vint,  Vinton.  C. 
Viscardl,  Peter  W. 
Visserlng,  Victor  M., 

Jr. 
Voiler,  Sherman  L. 
Volk.  Ralph  L..  Jr. 
Wade.  Kenneth  W. 
Wadleigh,  George  C. 
•Wagner,  Adrian  D. 
Wagner.  Theodore  A.. 
Jr.     Jr. 

Jr  Walery,  Kenneth  P. 
Walkar,  WUliam  P. 
Wallace,  Luther  B. 
Warner,  Robert  L. 
Waters,  David  E. 
Waters.  Robert  M. 
Waters.  WUl*rd  H. 
Watson,  Fred  C. 
Watson,  Robert  H.,  Jr. 
Wear.LsVernC. 
Webb,  Howard  "T,"  Jr. 
Weidlg,  Donald  H. 
•Welnbeck.  Eugene  J. 
Wells,  Lionel  E. 
Werdelman,  Egon  H. 
West,  Raymond  W. 
Weetcott,  Malvern  P., 

Jr. 
Whllden.  Adolphus  D., 

Jr. 
White.  Edward  C. 
V^Tiite,  Garrett  "A,"  Jr. 
Wiesendanger,  Carl  P. 
Wikenhelaer,  Frank  J. 
•Wilder,  George,  Jr. 
Wilder.  Lawrence  A. 
Wilder,  Tracy  H.,  Jr. 
•Williams.  Henry  J. 
Williams.  Harlan  D. 
WUUs.  Avery  L. 
Wilson,  DlckG. 
Wilson.  Jennings  B.. 

Jr. 
Winter.  Homer  A. 
Wise.  John  P. 
WoUar,  Edward  S. 
Wondergem,  John  M. 
Wood.  Robert  C. 
Wootton.  WUUam  T, 
•Working.  John  D. 
Worley,  Carson  R. 
W'orraU.  Alton  H,  Jr. 
Worrall.  David  J. 
Yeagle,  Carl  H. 
•Young.  Thomas  C. 


S. 


P.. 


Temple,  Walter  N. 

Thomas.  Homer  B  ,  Jr  z^ch.  Lando  W..  Jr 
Thomas.  Warren  J.         Zelgler,  William  T. 
Thompson,  Arthur  E.     Zelibor.  Joseph  L. 
Tlerney.  Glenn  A.  Zenner.  Harold  J 

ToUefson,  Lelf  Zseltvay.  Robert  R 

MEDICAL    CORPS 


Adams,  WllUam  C,  Jr. 
Austin.  Frank  H.,  Jr. 
Bernard.  Etonald  P. 
Blakey,  Ernest  A. 
Bowers,  Jesse  A. 
•Browne,  Howard  S., 

Jr. 
Cales,  Robert  J. 
Chandler,  Deck  E. 
Christiansen.  David  V. 
Cummlngs.  Ronald  A. 
Delaney,  Thomas  B. 
Dempsey,  John  J. 
Dlnsmore.  Harry  H. 


Downey,  John  J. 
Dykhuizen.  Robert  F. 
Ebersole.  John  H. 
Fox.  Lay  M. 
Guida.  Anthony  J. 
Hastedt,  Robert  C. 
Hmes,  Larry  J. 
Humes.  James  J. 
Ireland,  Roger  O. 
Jones,  Kenneth  P..  Til 
Klein,  Chester  L.,  Jr. 
Klein,  Mu-Un  H. 
Kramer,  Scott  G, 
Lanlng,  Robert  C. 


»  'i 


)> 


I 


ll 
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Lchmui,  Rou  M.,  Jr. 
Xiln«han,  rnmoU  J.. 

Jr. 
Lon«rff«n,  Wftltcr  U. 
Fmom,  Dvlmar  J. 
r«ul,  J«d 
•tfcl,  Oftrt«r  B. 
•nrcUr,  WtlUain  A. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


January  is 


Sp«rka,  R*nry  A. 
BpMiktr,  RlcbArd  B. 
8wMn«7,  Pr»nol«  J, 
Trumm«r,  lias  J. 
Watttn,  lUymond  R. 
Wtbb,  llanin  O.,  Jr. 
WhlU,  Ntll  V. 


avrrtr  corm 


Andtrfon,  OUiyton  L. 
Aull.lterbtriM 

AuaUn,  OhariM  B. 
BAleon,  VftUf  hxi  O. 
■Bftrton,  Alton  W. 
BktM,  llAxmend  X. 
BfttMnon,  Bobtrt  B. 
•»um»nn,  Wttlay  O. 
B«nD«««,  Xaiui 
BtAMn.  Dtvld  W. 
•land,  lUrbtrt  L. 
•lUMlin,  BhtrmMi  W , 

Jr. 
■Uak,  Arthur  I. 
Boyiftn,  Waiter  J. 
BrjrMn,  WtiUan  l. 
Burnt,  Hufh  r  J. 
Oftidwcll,  William  W. 
Oohn,  Uurry 
Ck-Ml.  01«r«no«  A. 
CktMby,  Philip 
OurtU.  Jam**  R. 
XHl*.  OMtf  N. 
Z>unean,  Ranry  C. 
Dunn,  0«org«  O. 
Blown,  JaiDM  B. 
Qardnar,  OharlM  A., 

Jr. 
GtenMt*.  Bmon  A,  Jr. 
Oreena,  Bugene  O. 
•Ortflln,  0«cU  L..  Jr. 
Qrlnataad,  Vugena  A., 

Jr. 
Bkckanaon,  Bernard  J. 
Haddock.  William  N. 
Bart.  Samuel  8. 
Henn.CarlL.,  Jr. 
Bto-b,  Jamea  W. 
High  tower.  Jamee  I . 

Jr. 
Hoffman.  George  P. 
Howell,  Jeaae  B. 
Jonea.  Ruaaell  A. 

CRAPUIIN    COIP8 

Capera,  Keen  H.  Schutz.  Adam  J  .  Jr 

*llatager,  Krneat  W.      Snolbaker,  James  K 

CIVIL    XNOIMm    CORPB 

Bannlatar,  John  M..  Jr.  Rogers,  William  R 
Oraff,  Charlaa  W.  Staphena,  Hanry  E 

OrahJ.  Ralph  B,  Jr.       Stephenaon,  WUliam  B 
Jonaa.  Rlohard  O.  W*tara,  Allen  8 

Rrlckanbwgar.  Cuttar  WllUami,  John  P 

^•Jr.  Wilson,  Joe  R 

Lalor,  Foatar  M  ,  Jr.       Wynne,  flydnay  J 
Maraohall,  Albert  R. 

0>NTAL    COaM 


*Xoat,  Oaorga  J. 

Laraon,  Phillip  D, 

Lawia.  WlllUm  L. 

Llpaoomb,  John  W , 
Jr 

Lungnaokar,  Kannath 
W 

Laubba,  Harry  R 

MaitlU.  Marttl  O. 

Maxwali,  Uttar  0 

MoClaran,  Wtaiay  J. 

MoOormlok,  Robert  J. 

MoDonough,  Bdward 
U. 

MoPlka,  Howard  D. 

'Miliar,  Bdward  J 

Mtlla,  Harbart  P  .  Jr. 

Noga.  Bdward  Leon  8. 

*0'Kaefe.  Paul    D  • 
O'Loughlln,  Rlohard 

C, 
Paolantonlo,  John  P, 
Patton,  Gerald  J. 
Rawla.  Klbert  8  ,  Jr. 
Rivera,  Vernon  O 
Roblnaon.  William  J. 
Ruete,  Bdward  8. 
SchaufOer,  Robert  A. 
Slgman.  William  B. 
Simpson.  Ssunuel  R., 

Jr. 
Smith,  Jamea  A. 
SplUman,  Prank  L.. 

Jr. 
Stringer.  Carl  J  ,  Jr. 
Swart,  PhlUlp 
Walter.  Frederick  W, 
Wheless.  William  A. 
Whiteside,  Charles  E. 
Williams.  William  C. 
Woodfln,  Kenneth  L. 
Zlellnekl.  WUUam  B 


Jr 


•Black.  Bdwln  "R" 
Ohap,  Barnard 
DaLautanUa.  Carlo  A. 
Dldion.  Robert  W. 
*Bvana,  Joaaph  R. 


Orean,  Oaorga  H. 
Lynch,  Jamas  P. 
•Outlaw.  Bulla  P 
Sllbarateln.  Victor  H. 
Sobtaakl,  Bdward  P. 


MtotCAL  anvici  cony* 


Abarnathy.OdcUS. 
Baker.  David  H. 
Ball,  Gilbert  R. 
Bennett,  Paul  B. 
Blng.  John  H. 
*Bodanloa.  Leonard  J. 
Bonnall.  Theodore  V. 
Curtis,  Ned  B. 
Donovan,  Harold  O. 
Edge.  Gary  O 
Ooldenratli,  Walter  L. 


Mocha,  Herman  X 
Johnson,  Woodbury 
Keener.  Mary  P. 
Mtbeck,  Alberts. 
•Morgan,  Guy  H. 
Pflng,  Solomon  C. 
Phlllippi.  Fred  E. 
•Richardson,  Richard 

C 
Teller.  Leslie  W  .  Jr. 


NTjasi  coaps 
Carlson,  Elolse  M.  Jacobs,  Grace  E 


Daughtry,  Edna  M. 
Duwe,  Elizabeth  M. 
Flanagan,  Rose  A. 


Mentzer,  Romalne  M. 
Smith.  Hattle  B. 
Williams,  Kathryn  B. 


The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  oommandar  in  the  Una  and  ataff 
corpa.  aa  Indicated,  aubjact  to  qualification 
therefor  aa  provldad  by  law : 

Bonakamp,  Prad  H. 
Borat,  Pranela  W  ,  Jr. 
Bortnar,  Jamea  A. 
Boston,  Leo 
Bourne,  WUUam  D 
■  .Bowaraoi,  Barl  0  .  Jr 
Boyd.  David  a 
Bradbarry,  Richard  P. 
Rraddy,  Don  L  .  Jr. 
Bradflald,  Jama* 
Bradford.  John  W  ,  Jr. 
Bramlay.  LaaUa  O 
Brand,  Alvln 
Brandenburg,  Dalbert 

B 
Brandenburg.  R<ibert 

0 
Brtndnrtr,  Paul  A 
Branson,  John  J  ,  Jt 
Brerka, Joseph   Jr 
Brewer,  Thomaa  J. 
Brick.  John  H. 
Bristol,  Edward  R  ,  Jr 
Brown,  Charles  O 
Brown,  Charles  "D" 
Brown.  James  W. 
Brown,  Robert  S 
Brubaksr,  Walter  Y 
Bruce.  Forrest  T 
Jr  Brumbach,  Lawrence 
E. 
Bryan.  Thomas  S 
Briienskl,  Benjamin  J.. 

Jr 
Buck,  Roger  L 
Burden,  James  D 
Burks,  Ernest,  Jr. 
Burnett.  James  C. 
Burson,  Roger  T. 
Burt.  Alexander  R  .  Jr. 
Bustard  Francis  W. 
Buteau.  Bernard  L. 
Byron,  Herbert  I. 
Byron.  John  B. 
Cadv  John  P  ,  Jr 
CagUone,  Joseph.  Jr 
Caldwell.  Ronald  H. 
Cameron,  Allan  K  ,  Jr. 
Cameron,  Clifford  R. 
Campbell,  D-mald  H. 
Campbell,  James  S. 
Campbell.  Norman  R 
Campbell,  Richard  B 
Campbell,  WUlUm  D. 
Canaan.  Gerald  C. 
Capers,  Ellie<m 
Carberry.  James  P    Jr 
Canker,  Jeaa  L    Jr. 
Carlton.  George  A 
Carmichaal.  Robert  C 
Carpenur.  Malcolm  8 
Carr,  Robert  L 
Carr,  WUUam  K, 
Carter  Bnrl  L 
Carter,  Prank  R 
Casey.  Edward  J    Jr. 
CasalUy,  Prank  R 
Catterlln.  Samuel  P. 
Cawley.  Thomas  J 
Cedarburg,  Owen  L. 
Chambers,  John  J. 
Chanaud.  Henry  L 
Chapman.   George  T. 

Jr 
Chappell.  Lawrence  A. 
Chllds,  William  J 
Choyce,  Charles  V 
Christiansen,  Charlea 

C. 
Church.  Clifford  E..  Jr. 
Clark.  Fred  P  ,  Jr. 
Clark,  WUlard  H  .  Jr. 
Clarke,  Michael 
Clarke.  Walter  L    Jr. 
Clemens,  Porter  E. 


Abdon,  Albert  L. 
Ackarman,  Bugana  B, 
Aokarman.  Warran  J. 
Aoklay,  Rlohard  T. 
Ahlaa,  Raymond  W 
Albright,    Donald 

Jr 
Allan,  Rlohard  P. 
Alllaon,  Paul 
AUman,  Richard  R 
Ambroaa,  John  I, 
Andaraon,  Lea  C 
Anderson,  Robert  O. 
Andraaan,  Ronald  M. 
Andrawa,  Jack  B. 
Angtaman,  Cornall  C 
Anthony,  John  D ,  Jr 
Archer,  Martin  D 
Armatrong,   Robert   P 
Arnold,  Hanry  O 
Arnold,  Julian  M. 
Arnold,  WUUam  8  M 
Aahworth.    Albert    R. 

Jr. 
Aalund,  Roland  B, 
Aumack.  Robert  P. 
Austin,  Fuller  A. 
Axe,  John  R. 
Axel],  Charlea  L. 
Ayres,  Wiuiam   H 
Baarstad,  David  E 
Bibb,  James  R 
Babcock,  Robert  E. 
Bacheller.  Frank  E. 
Backstrom,  Robert  I. 
Baggett,  Lee,  Jr 
Bailey,  Hem-y  O. 
B.Uley,  WUUam  C. 
Banke,  Elmer  A. 
Barck,  Dale  E. 
Bardeck!.  Prank  J. 
Bare,  Keith  R 
Barker,  Frankin  H 
Barker,  Raymond  H. 
Barnard.  Robert  W. 
Barnes,  Dale  E 
Barnette,  Curtis  L. 
Barnhart,  Robert  W. 
Barrlneau,  Ediiv-ln 
Barron,  Joseph  M. 
Basso,  Robert  J 
Bates,  George  M 
Baty,  Edward  M 
Baty,  Norman  R  ,  Jr 
BauernXelnd.  Joseph 

H 
Beavara,  Robert  A 
Beric,  Frederic  E  .  Jr 
Beck  man,  Kenneth  L 
Bell.  Jamas  R 
Ballar.  Fred  J  ,  Jr. 
Belter  Robert  H. 
Bender,  Albert  P  ,  Jr, 
Benn.  Joaeph  W  .  Jr. 

Bennett,  Robert  B. 

Bennett,  Robert  W. 

Bannla,  Ralph  F, 

Benson,  Harry  L. 

Bergeron,  Roy  L. 

Berglund,  Rex  R 

Blglay,  Thomaa  J. 

Bllea.  Joel  T. 

Billings,  John  H 

BUUngs.  Randall  K. 

Blrcher,  WUUam 
Brown 

Blaha,  Albert  J 

Blalock.  David  H  ,  Jr. 

Blaney.  WUUam  C  .  Jr 

Block,  Peter  P 

Bloomfleld,  RolUn  W. 

Boeing.  Charles  E. 

Bogart,  Tudor  M. 

Boggs,  Gilbert  A. 

Bond. John  R. 


Jr 


Cleveland    Arthur  W 
Clifford   John  O 
Cochran   James  A 
Cogdell,  John  B 
Cole.  Charles  W 
Culeman.  Eddie  T 
Coleman   Frank  H 
Coleman   Gerard  O 
Colleary  John  E    Jr 
Cnlvln   Robert  D 
ConrnuiKin    1/#s11p  E 
Conkev   Carl'mi  O 
fiiiinolly   Hnher'  n 
Conroy   'rhnmn*  V 
l''Ki|(nn   J()«ii))h  k 
C'<i(>li    ttlrhnrd  M 
C'lioni*    >toh»rt  J 
C^K)p•^   Dnvid  I. 
('ofi|)er   Jack  E 
Oortjiii   H»*  C» 
C  Tdrny    Ulchard  P 
CossMbcKim    William 

M   ri 

r-wiello  Daniel  J 
rr^frllo  putiir  M    Jr 
Coughlln  Jfihn  T 
CoviiiRtfiti   Oernld  B 
C'owhlU,  William  J 
Oowperthwalte 

K 
C.'amblett,  Frank 
Crosby.  Hownrd  3. 
CroM  Daniel  F 
Cnw  Edwin  M 
Crowl   otho  W 
Cms*   Donald  A 
C-illlvan   Daniel  W 
Cunningham.  Russell 

P    Jr 
C7ernl(-Kl.  Leonard 
Dagg  Robert  M 
Dahlman.  Ojnald  A 
Daley   Bradley  L 
Dnlla  Betta    Alrto 
Daly.  Norman  P 
Darfus.  George  H 
Darnell,  I>ina!d  P 
Davl   Jer'ime  A 
Davids,  n   Hiirrlson  W 

Jr 
Davidson    Richard  S 
Davis    Allen  B 
Duvis,  Frederlclt  P 
Duvls   Jack  W 
Day   Lawrence  C 
Delbler,  Daniel  T 
DelUcKer  Chesley  Y  , 

Jr 
Deloaler.  Richard  O 
Demert.  WUUam  H 
Denmark   Oetirge  T 
Dennis   Edwin  L    Jr 
Den  Mill   James  M 
Dickliu  Richard  A 
Dlehl   William  K 
Doak   Mamuel  L 
Doan   Rlchsrd  C 
DmIUlKit    Hichn.'d  I 
Duylii   Richrtrd  H 
Drsddy   Jtihr.  M 
Dtpesiin    Roheri  F 
DrlscQll,  Jrrt.mr  M 
DriscoU    William  I" 

Jr 
Dufort    EnuleJ    Jr 
DuKjfsn    Frederi'  x  F 

Jr 
D'.iKKnn    Rlfha.-tl  W  , 

II 
Dvtkes  Warren  C 
Duncan   Richard  D 
Dunn   Delma  D 
D\innan.  Neville  D 
Dunning  Freder  8 
E'i«ye   TTirjm.-w  R 
East,  Geo  rue  W 
Eaton.  Nelson  W. 
Eckerd    Oef  rjfe  E 
EckerT.  Earl  J  ,  Jr 
Edwards    Frederick  A 
Jr. 


Fllena.  Eugene  D. 
Elliott,  James  D. 
ElUson,  Leroy  s. 
Ellsworth,  WUUam  A. 
Emerson.  David  P. 
Emlet.  Harold  B. 
Engrl    Paul  H 
Bnule   Raymond  E 
Ei»Klish,  fmasi  c    Jr 
Bnnght,  George  E 
rnkion  Warren  W, 
Kinu  Robert  L 
T»i*s  Windom  L, 
Evnreit,  Klmar  0. 
Bverson,  Carl 
Byler,  Bmil  M 
Pahland  Prank  R 
Frtlkenstein,  Rudolph 
Fnrrall  John  B 
PiM«\ila.  Richard  P 
Faulkanberry  Virgli 

T 
P»a«in.  Frederick  X 

Fe«r»   Donald  O 

FenUieraton,  Prank  H. 

•Feeney   Harold 

Fendorf.  Jamas  K. 

Fen  no.  Brio  M 
John  Fer«ruaon,  George  D 
III 

Ferruccl.  David  B. 

Flnley,  Aldan  G. 

Flnley.  Hugh  D. 

rit*pa trick,  John  R 

Fleming,  Francis  L  , 
Jr, 

Fleming,  Joeeph  P. 

Fletcher,  James  L. 

Flynn,  Donald  J 

Flynn.  Richard  B. 

Foley.  Sylvester  R  .  Jr. 

F  irbea,  Donald  K 

Forster.  WUUam  G. 

Forsythe,  For r eat 

P-«cato  Sydney  B  ,  Jr. 

f'wter.  Jamee  R. 

Poster   John  B. 

Pester   Raymond  H 

F  ,i;cht,  Richard  A 

P   w;er,  Arthur  D  .  Jr 

P  .X.  Albert  D. 

P  X   Oeorge  A  .  Jr. 

F-ix.  File  hard  T. 

Vr&ixssi,  Donald  G. 

Fruzee.  Joyce  M. 

French,  Robert  D. 
Freytag.  David  R 
Frlesen   Edwin  "J" 
Froslo.  Robert  C. 
Frudden,  Mark  P. 
Fry   Oayle  "A" 
Gaddls  George  B 
Giddy   James  K. 
Oirliind  John  C 
O Ales,  David  I 
Ui\'.n»  Herbert  K    Jr 
Oenf   F<lchard  A 
(lei(«   Kenneth  L, 
O-Tcken,  Otto  B. 
Oiles,  Claude  F 
o.lpm  Burton  H. 
OUvard  John  O 
Oire   Larold  W 
0<>bble  George  F    Jr 
Ooldbeck,  Lewis  M    Jr. 
O   idmnn.  Howard  A 
Ooorte.  Martin 
OocKllng  Nlles  R    Jr 
Ooodspeed.  Richard  B. 
Goodwin    Bdmvind  E. 
Greene,  Leonard  B 
Oreeory,  George  T 
Orimth.  Thomas  J. 
OriKK,  WUUam  H 
Grlmra.  WUUam  F. 
Oroff    Bruce  F. 
Orosvenor,  Alexander 

O   B 
Gr.'.e,  Joeeph  C. 
Orunwald,  Edward  A. 
O'iKKerblUer   James  A. 
Gully,  Robert  L. 


11 


Jr 


II 
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Oireck   William  A. 
H  ge   Lea. and  P. 
H,i;,:'.   W;lliivm  S. 
H.\.\    Herkeley  W. 
Hii.l    D  maid  P 
H.ill(u.»y.  N  irnmn  L, 
HKlleland   Henry  L 
Humrr   M'Heri  K    Jr. 
llnm!.v> '■   Donuld  C 


M 
I. 
tl 

11 
II  . 
|i  ■ 
II 


;  t.iii    Hiiherl  C 

:i;    Wiureii  I      Jr 
II   iiir;  I 
1.    KKtinrtl  W 

:^,'.  A\e    J  a  III  OS  U 

,1.    DaMiI  1. 

u   Mm  till  K    Jr 
Hwriftii  Itduur  W 
Harris  Rlrliurd  I) 
K  ,.'      It.iiipri  I)    Jr 

II    •  •  .^    II    .)iim»»  l< 
11  ,• !.  i^  .n.   UttVid  L 
I ;    IV     riu.mi>»  c » 
II  ,:  v  .    Miiherl  H 
)l-.'  .  1  N    J'hli  W 
)l,>'i'  Uin   WarlHtf  D  , 

J I 
Hstoher   Huah  P 
HawklKs  Lurry  L. 
Hayea  .H-.iu.lry  M. 
Hays.  R  'i..ild  J 
Hecker  auinley 
Haarwagen  David  D 
Hagrat.  Donald  M 
Bandaraon  ^^taniry  w 
Beoderaon  Durt/>n 
Hennlng,  John  C    III 
Hcnnlng  R  )taert  F 
Henry.  Martin  H 
Hiatt.  Henry  O    Jr. 
Hick*.  Lawrence  F 
Hlghberg   Roy  W 
Hill,  Allen  E 
Hill,  Jackson  D. 
HUschcr.  Carl  C. 
Hlrsteln.  Robert  V. 
Hoare.  Robert  E 
Hoffman.  Robert  D 
Hoffman.  Samuel  D 
Hofstra.  Edward  J. 
Hohn.  Henry  E 
Hollack    Michael 
HoUoman   George  H 
Holman   Rockwell 
Holmes.  John  8. 
Holt.  Donald  P. 
Hoover  Matthew  V 
Hopkins  Clifford  D 
Hopkins   Mark.  Jr. 
Horsn,  John  E  ,  Jr 
Hornbeck.  IVmald  R 
Hoseman  Leland  J 
Howard  J  iseph  D 
H'lbbard  Donald 
Huff  Mshlon  8 
Hughei   Frank  W    Jr 
H  ,.  h»»    Moy  H 
It  iKiirn   Wayne  L. 
M  iK<     Willinm  P 
Hunsley   Lmdrii  A    11 
Hunt,  Donsid  U  .  Jr 
Hu'  N-r   I'uul  1 
M  •■  'ornnii   Gary  S 
Hu»»m«nn  Harry    L" 

III 
Kuth.  Ralph  L. 
Iredala,  John  P 
Jackson,  John  G   "W 
Jacob»<;n   Jacob  H    Jr 
Jacobsoii   R  ibrrl  C. 
JnrreU,  Donald  L 
Jefferson,  Robert  R 
Jeffries,  Claude  E    Jr. 
Jenlsta,  John  E. 
Jensen,  Arlo  J 
Jensen,  Donald  L 
Jensen.  Edwin  F 
Jensen,  Wayne  L. 
Jessen.  Oeorge  E. 
Jewell.  Downlni?  L. 
Johns,  Ronald  L. 
Johnson.  Daniel  C. 
Johnson,  Homer  R. 


Johnson   Ian  J 
Johnson   Merlin  L 
Johnson   Phillip  T 
Ji'hrison    Richard  L. 
J.)hn*on   Richard    D" 
JohiistJti   Robert  W 
Jiihnson   WUlard  E 
Johnston   Kenneth  W 
Jones  t'ecil  B    Jr 
JoriP*  ll\il)y  A    Jr 
J  iiies  John  P 
Jordan   Walt  W  .  Jr 
Kleiner   Hoberl  D 
XiUlHriin   Br\i'-e  M 
K'.mite  Jotu>  M 
Knnitas  Rdheri  T 
K'^rtii   Dnne  1. 
Kmifinnti   Norman  !. 
Kntifinan   Richard  P 
XKune  Jsmes  K 
Knys  Jst  k  (' 
K«'t»rnev  John  R 
Krnvs   Kentlnife 
Kfc  »r   Dotiiild  J. 
Kriler  H  •bert  O. 
Krllev    Bi\ire  E 
Keilogg   Edward  P    Jr 
KpIIv    Riiger  W 
K.>llv   R  )n»ld  T 
Kri.v  William   Jr. 
Kempf    Cecil  J 
Kennedy  James  R    Jr 
Kernnn   WUUam  H. 
Kersch   Roger  N 
Keti  hmnrk   Giles  J 
Kidd   Owen  A 
Klehl   William  A 
Klernan   Warren  R 
KiKer,  Herbert  W    ,Jr. 
Kimball   Edwin  D 
King  Robert  A 
Klnj{    Thomas  R 
Klntjfebii:  V   Ben  P 
Klrkhorn   Robert  L 
Klrkpatrick.  Darreli  P 
Kivien.  Alexander  L. 
KJpldRaard    Petor  D. 
Klu^a    Norbe'-t  R. 
Knecht    Hrirry  B 
Kn'jjh'.c-n.  fharles  E. 
Koldi '.J   Tom  I 
KcjBt   J;.bn  D  ,  Jr. 
Kj-:.c   Robert  L 
K:  f\:ner   Oeorge 
Krantzman,  Harry  il. 
Kraug   Rudolf  L 
Kraiise    Stephen  R. 
Kreinl>erR   Alfred  G. 
Kremer  John  L. 
Kretchmnr'..  Frank  C. 
Krohn,  Hiauley  W. 
Kropf   John  F 
KuiiklP   Floyd  B    Jr. 
Lally   WUUam  K  ,  Jr. 
Lninb  Arthur  D  ,  Jr. 
Lane   Henry 
I'liqur   Harold  A, 
L<;«ell   Max  H 
I.nsley    WUUam  W 
Lassen   WillUim  V, 
Lnssiter   Will  R 
t.awler,  WiUlrtm  G    Jr. 
Lawjcnce,  Gregory  E,, 

Jr 
Lawrence.  John  V  .  Jr. 
I^ach    I>u\ald  B 
Lenry   Ramon  W 
LeD  -w  Thomas  A. 
Lee   Uyron  A, 
Lcfler.  Luther 
Lehman    Donald  A 
Leibowit/.  Manm  M. 
Lemon.  Robert  T. 
Leser.  John  R. 
I  cue,  David  E. 
Lewis.  Dnnlel  A. 
Lewift.  William  W    Jr. 
L'ndbcck  Edwin,  E. 
L;r.iner,  Richard  W. 
Llap.nby   James  W 
Utieil.  Raymond  W. 


U^kwood   Harold  R 
Lofton  Edgar  K    Jr 
Lombard  Richard  L. 
lymg   Charles  R 
LtK)mU   Aubrey  K. 
Lk  rd  Wurren  W 
Lorfano  Joseph  J  .  Jr 
Lo»ely   WUlU  M 
l.,o\i(   Rnyniond  K 
l,<vrlaie   Robert  H 
l.iiiui   John  I) 
Lu/iuler   Robert  B 
Lyman   Jn(k  N 
Lyi\aiii   DotinUI  M 
Lvhi  h    Robert  M 
l.vnr   ( iiMirg*  C 
Lyon   Mowitrd  R, 
1  V  I  p   .Jf»mp»  H 
M  tl  I)i  wr,;    Chnrlps 
MnrKei;    Mil  har<l  A 
M»i  Keiirie  John  D 
Miukey    Robert  H 
M  ulern    llurr  V  p 
M  iitmmon    hny  W 
M  .hon    Rlrlinrd  R 
Ntiiier     f'hnrles    W 
Mnler     Wr.llnm    J,, 
Mill  re    Rex  Fl 
M'i;;ny  Jiihr.  E, 
M.MndeviUf    Robert 

Jr 
Manfus    Thoif,as  B 
Mftt;n   Charles  L    Jr 
Mi»r::-.    E;irl 
Mannlni:   Ri'-hard  T 
M,\r.t7   R;)y  T 
M,'irrellug   Russell  A 
Mrtrkham   Walter  O 
Marlin   Hubert  A. 
Miirona    '  G"  "L" 
Ma.Tlner   Richard  E 
M.-trt  ;n,  Gene  A 
Miirt  :n    Richard  W, 
Mason    R-'bert  C. 
M.'issa   Em:ddlo 
Mil  thews     Ri'.ss    A  , 
M^thls,  Paul  J 
Matron   Willis  A 
M:»uney  Tlmmas  C 
M.iur''   John 
Mav    Donald  3. 
M.sy    Harry  Lee 
M.iver    J  )sep     C. 
Mayo  William  H 
MrAnulty,    Robert 

Jr 
McArthiir  John  C 
McArthy   Richard  L 
McAvenia.     James     F 

Jr 
M   Bride  Jeremiah  R 
Mtt'artl.y      Jutnes     P 

Jr 


Mlchaud,  Robert  A. 
Mlesner,    John    A.,   Jr. 
Miguel,   TTieodore.   Jr. 
Mllanl  Albert  V. 
MUM  Prank  A 
Miller   Alfred  B. 
Miller  Byron  K, 
Miller,  Oerlous  O  ,  Jr. 
Miller  Marvin  J 
Miller  Rixymond  L, 
Miller  Richard  A 
Mller  WUUam  A 
Ml.l|N)inter  Bdward  D 
Mill*  Joeeph  K 
Minnl*  Marlon  L    Jr. 
M.kAklan    Mi«rry  H 
M   herly   Arthur  L 
Moi)iirly  Hirhard  O., 

n      Jr 

Modpen   Donald  O, 
Mohr   Charle*  H 
M oinar   Joseph  J 
Moiran    Edward  W. 
M'Uiroe   Robert  H 
Montague,  Lloyd  L, 

Jr  M  lore   Kowarci  B 

Jr  Moorr  John  F    Jr. 
Moore,  Lundl  A 
Mr>ore   Thomas  L. 

C    Moore   WUllsm  F. 
Moor*   Donald  E 
Morgan    Robert  E. 
M  irin   Gene  D 
Morrison    Lewis  E. 
M    rrlssey.  John  N. 
Moss  Lewis  M. 
M-ose   Robert 
M  >y   Frank  "E" 
Muck    noyd  R, 
Mudrock.  John 
M.ill.  Charles  L  ,  IT 
MvilUgan,  James  A., 

Jr 
Muni'ord,  Homer  E. 
Mu:phy.  Frank  'M", 

Jr 
M-.:r[5hy    Garrison  E. 
Myatt.  Bert.  Jr 
Myer.  George  W. 
M.erg   Charles  B 
Myers   Raymond  W 
Nail    Delbert  L. 
Neander.  Stanley  B. 
Neiger.  Ralph  E 
Nelson,  George  O, 
Nelson,  Marvin  D  .  Jr. 
Nelson,  Robert  L 
Nelson,  William  R. 
Netro,  Robert  J 
Newark,  Theodore  B, 
Niwman,  Fred  8. 
Newman   James  P. 
Ntchol.  Monte  B 


Jr 


M 


McCUln    Kirby  L     m  Nicholson,  Jerome  B. 

McClnrun    Mtephen  W  Nix   Henry  J 

Noble,  niomas  I. 
Nordan   Emile  B 
Norton   Curtis  R  ,  Jr. 
NotKi  Robert  C 
N\ilton,  Frank  I 
Nussbsumer  John  J, 
Nvitl,  Thomas  O    Jr. 
Oakes.  Raymond  H 


MiClure  James  R 
McConnell,    Joseph 
McCraw    Frnnk  M 
McDaiilPl     Wlllnrd 
M'Fall    Albert  D 
MiC»nrrnh,  William 

Jr 
Mi'G'nnlK  Ted  R 


McGUugblln,   ThomasOberholuer,  James  P. 


H 

Mflntyre  Andrew 
M;Junkln,    Russfl 

Jr 
M-Kay  Robert  B 
MrKnlght,      Jesse 

Jr 
M  Ix5Ughlln 

T 
McNallv,    J"hn    J 
Mealy,  Daniel  N. 
Mc?k.  Donald  B 
M'-etze  James  C 
Mp'.vlUe.     Charles 

Jr 
Mfrkley,    Carlyle 

Jr. 


Oberle  Ronald  R, 
O  Brien   John  W 
O  Connor   Fiancls  E. 
O'Dnnel   James  H 
O'Donnell   George  J., 

Jr 
O'Draln  John  E 
Howard  Odroblna   Stephen  R, 
Ohlrlrh   Walter  E    Jr. 
Jr  O'Neill,  Thomas  F  .  Jr, 
O'Reilly  James  P..  Jr. 
Orcm   Charles  A 
O.-iborne,  Dwlght  G. 
W   OTten,  Henry  E 

Ottensnieyer.  Robert 
■C"'       M 

Owen.  Charles  K. 


Palmer.  Gary  H 
Palmqulst,  John  R. 
Parce  James  R 
Parent  Gerald  "J" 
Parker  James  W 
Parode,  Harlan  D 
Purrish.  William  I 
Pivarhftl.  Joseph  B    Jr 
Patterson  l>onRld  W 
Puuiner  Joseph  J  ,  Jr 
Prllon   Hoberl  I. 
•ppiinlnglon  Otli  O 
Perry   Frank  M    Jr 
I'nrMnan  Donald  B 
ppM^r  Uetijnmin  It 
Pmler   Fred  J 
Peters  ««lph  C  ,  Jr 
Prtereen   Donald  R 
iTlilt   Royre  B    Jr 
Pr^ei  Bngelbpri  CI 
Pfpiffer    KlhU  W 
I'hlUliw.  Charles  T 
Pukprlng  Rlrhnrd  C 
Plrrrr   Robert  E 
Plnrel  Lawrence  B, 
Platte  WUUam  A 
Plalrek,  Eugene  H 
Pleasants,  John  B, 
Piind   Richard  B. 
Porter,  Thomaa 
Portnoy,  Howard  R. 
PouUot.  Jean  R 
Powel,  Samuel  F  .  Ill 
Powell,  Jam.es  R  ,  Jr. 
Prange.  Eugene  H, 
Prehn,  Frederick  A., 

Jr 
Preston.  Frank  W. 
Preston,  Joseph  M.,  Jr 
Price,  Allen  B. 
Price,  Byron 
Pride.  Alfred  M. 
Prohlet.  Leo  T 
Proper,  Worthy  "F" 
Puliar.  Andrew,  Jr. 
Purvis.  Elvis  E, 
Putnam.  Charles  L. 
Quald.  Marvin  M  .  Jr. 
Quigley.  Donovan  B. 
Qumn,  Jack  Q. 
Racy    Louie  P. 
Radcliffe,  Roderick  T. 
Rakes,  Calvin  E. 
Ramella,  Albert  J. 
Rasmussen,  James  P  , 

Jr, 
Ratllff  WUUam  M. 
Rau,  WUUam  P, 
Raymund,  Marshall  P. 
Heddlck,  Jamea  P  ,  Jr. 
Redmond,  John  G, 
Reed.  Sherman  C 
•ReUhel  Alfred  J  ,  Jr 
Itei(  hi  Charles  J. 
Iteid   Eugene  L 
Rpsek,  Lnwrence  H. 
Rrvn.  WUUam  P 
Reynolds,  Kenneth  C 
Hlrcl,  WUUam  J, 
Rice  Minor  T 
Ri(  hards,  WUUam  L.. 

Jr 
Risaer  James  B. 
Robertson,  John  W 
Roblnaon,  Thomaa  W  , 

Jr 
Robisch,  Herbert  B. 
Rochester,  Carl  W. 
Rockwell.  Frank  A. 
Rodgers.  James  F. 
Rogers.  Thomas  S  .  Jr 
Rosenberg.  Donald  D 
Rosendahl.  Edmund  I 
R  isenqulst.  Donald  E 
Ross  Thomas  H. 
R  >ih.  Franklin  H. 
R<:iulstone.  LawTence 

M 
Rowe.  John  D 
Ruble  Byron  C. 
Rails.  Robert  A. 


Rumble  Maurice  W. 
Ru&aell   George  O 
Rut  ledge  Howard  B. 
Ryun,  John  J    Jr. 
Ryan   PhlUp  J 
Kabnlos  Nicholas 
Hucarob  Merwln 
hample,  Richard  J 
Haniple  Robert  J 
Hunds  James  W 
hnndtberry  Jack  0. 
hutre   R.iburt  H 
hniiler  Donnld  0, 
Ki  hader  Jnmei  A. 
n  haul)   Robert  L 
»i  henkPt   Marvin  L. 
Hi  hPttlno  Joseph  N, 
Rchneuier  Arthur  P 
^rhoelen  Lawrenre  A 
HrlioU,  Kenneth  (; 
Kchropdpr  Robprl  A. 
Bchtiltf,  Jesse  B 
KchtUta  MUton  J    Jr, 
HrhwBl)   Robert  W, 
Scott,  Melvin  L 
Rcribner  Henry  I  ,  Jr. 
Scully  Donald  G 
Sebenlvi*   Carl  H  ,  Jr. 
Belpp,  Russell  M. 
Shafer.  Walter  R 
Shannon.  Rlckard  W. 
Sharpe  WUUam  K. 
Shartel.  Howard  A. 
Shea.  Paul  W. 
Sheehan,  Charles  A. 
Sheridan.  WUUam  R. 
Sherln,  Joseph  E. 
Sherman,  Thomas  H., 

Jr 
Shick,  George  B,  Jr. 
Shields,  WUUam  B. 
Shlpman,  Junlous  E. 
Shultz.  Robert  T. 
Singer,  Arnold  N. 
Slrrlne.  Jack  D. 
Skalla,  Derald  Z. 
Skinner.  Clifford  A  .  Jr. 
Sklrm.  Oeorge  L  ,  Jr. 
Skorhelm,  Robert  D. 
Siankard.  Max  L. 
Sleeper.  Sherwln  J. 
SUwlnskl.  Daniel  J. 
Smith.  Allan  R 
Smith,  Chandler  G. 
Smith,  Edgar  M  .  Jr. 
Smith,  Jerome  W. 
Smith,  Leon  W. 
Smith,  Maurice  B 
Smith,  Melbourne  L. 
Smith,  Robert  F  .  Jr. 
Smith.  Thomas  M. 
Smith.  WUUam  D. 
BmoUnakl,  Joseph  P„ 

Jr 
HuKwt,  WUUam  N 
Snodgrass,  Cornallui  B. 
Bnydar.  Carl  8  ,  Jr. 
Snyder.  John  C 
Snyder.  Roy  D  ,  Jt 
Solomon,  Jerome  B., 

Jr 
Sorg  Oeorge  A 
Southall,  Walter  l„ 

Jr, 
S|)ace.  Dflvld  J 
S)>arks.  Harold  A 
Spayde  Keith  C. 
Hpeer,  Paul  H 
Spelser.  Jack  B. 
SplUer.  John  H  , 
Springer,  Roy  M 
suck,  Richard  A 
Staleer,  Charles  E. 
SUnley.  Donald  B. 
Stnpp,  Aron  L. 
Steentofte,  Brlc  H. 
Stein,  Earl  M. 
Sterrett,  Bailey  D  ,  Jr, 
Stlmler,  Richard  P, 
St  John,  Alvln  P. 
St.  Louis,  Norman  S. 


Jr. 
Jr. 


Jr. 
,  Jr. 
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Ja7i 


II 


1 


,'ir 


ii-1 


Btollenwerck 
M. 

Btone.  Bruce  O. 
Btorey,  Josepb  D. 
Strand,  John  A.,  Jr. 
Strelch,  Paul  R. 
Stxoupe.  Keith  K. 
Stull.  Donald 
St.  vaie.  Edward  L. 
Sudhoff .  Herbert  A. 
Sullivan,  Don  M. 
Summers,  Gilbert  L. 
Simimltt.  Clyde  W. 
Sutherland,  Donald  G 
Swadener,  John  R. 
Swanaon.  Carl  W  .  Jr. 
Swltzer.  James  R. 
Swope,  Homer  J..  Jr. 
Tarbox.  Ronald  L..  Jr. 
Taylor,  Leslie  A..  Jr. 
Tebo.  Ballard  W 
Temple.  Charles  H. 
Templeton.  Stuart  N. 
Terrell.  Fred  W.,  Jr. 
Thorn,  Norman  R. 
Thomas,  Bernard  K.. 

Jr. 
Thomas.  Robert  L. 
Thomas,  Walter  R. 
Thompson,  James  J. 
Thompson,  Robert  C. 


vary  is 


Wmiam  Wallace,  David  T. 
Wallace.  E>onald  E. 
Wallace.  Edwin  S..  Jr. 
Wallace.  Kenneth  R. 
Waller,  Alexander  K, 
•  Jr. 

Wam&ley,  John  A. 
Ward.  Donald  S. 
Warner.  Marvin  H. 
Warwick,  WlUlam  B. 
Wasnlewslti,  EmU  P. 
Watson.  Richard  K. 
Weatherly.  Robert  T. 
Webb.  WUllam  H. 
Weeks,  Grady  A. 
Werner.  Robert  V. 
Weymouth,  Burton  R. 
Whaley.  WUllam  S. 
White.  Arthur  C. 
White.  Grover  C  .  Jr. 
White,  John  E. 
White,  Wendell  A. 
Whitehead.  Rlchaxd  T. 
Whitley.  Walter  J. 
Whitlock,  Richard  T. 
Whitman,  Donald  L. 
Whlttlessey,  Eugene  H 
Wikeen,  Donald  B. 
Wilbur.  Harley  D. 
Wilder,  Fred  W 
Wilgus.  Carlto.i  U 


Thompson,  William  B  .Wilhite,  Alan  S 
Jr. 

Thomdlke,  Robert  P. 

Thorp,  John  H. 

Thurston,  Dick  W. 

Thyberg.  Robert  C. 

Ttoblas.  David  L. 

Todd.  Troy  E 

Todd,  William  E. 

Tollgaard,  Elmer  M. 

Touch.  Ralph  J. 

Toy,  Prank  E. 

Traynor,  Lawrence  E. 

Tregurtha,  James  D., 
Jr. 

Trimble,  Dan  M. 
Trommlltz,  James  R. 

Tuomela.  Clyde  H. 

Tvede,  Ralph  M..  Jr. 

Twite.  Martin  J.,  Jr. 

Tyson,  James  J..  Jr. 
Underwood.  Leland  J. 
Upton,  William  O  .  Jr. 
Valentine,  Robert  P. 
Vanderbeck,  Eugene  A 
Van  Kirk,  Robert  W, 

J.'. 
Van  Kleeck.  Justin  U 
Vamer.  Byron  D. 
Vaughn,  Robert  S. 
Veasie,  Robert  H. 
Vastal,  Edwin  C.  Jr. 
Vines.  Thomas  E. 
Vintng.  Adrian  D. 
Vlnsei,  John  E. 
Vogei.  Oscar  J  .  Jr. 
Vjlimer.  Robert  J. 
Vosseler,  Warren  P. 
Wagner.  Eugeue  R. 
Wagner.  Robert  H. 
Walchko.  Daniel  P. 
Waiker.  George  D. 


Wilkms,  James  R    Jr. 
Wlllard.  Dar.lPl  D  XL 
Wllle.  James  E. 
Willi,  Th-mas  A. 
wmiams.  L?land  S. 
W:lliams,  William  .\. 

in 
Willlngham,  William 

E  .  Jr 
Wilsor.,  Alexander  B 
Wilson.  Car!  B 
Wilson.  J<.)<5eph  W. 
Wmton.  John  R  .  Jr. 
Wiram.  Gnrdar.  H. 
Wise.  Gerald  W 
Wiseman.  Rl'^hard  F 
Wisenbaker,  Eugene 

M 
Wood.  John  W. 
Wjod.  Peter  W. 
W-xxlruff,  Richard  V 
Wi>jlcock,  Thomas  E 
W  o'.drldge   Edmund 

T  .  Jr 
Wrxiley.  Robert  T 
W  jrrhespk  Rober*  R. 
Wng.^it,  William  B. 
Wuethrirh,  D^r.  L 
Wunderlir-h,  Robert 
Wy!!e.  Henry  K. 
Toung,  Casanave  H  , 

Jr 
Young.  Robert  M. 
Z;rirr.:k   Walter  P. 
Ziegler.  Prank  O. 
Zilch,  Ciiarles  H. 
Ztm.m.  Alfonr 
Zim.Tierly.  Arthur,  HI 
Zir.k.  Stewart  T. 
Z<-»fke  Prank  H 
Z-A-olinski,  Frank  J, 


The  following-named  officers  cf  the  Navy 
for  temporary  promctlon  uj  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  In  the  Ur.e  and  s-nfT  c  ,rps,  as 
Indicated,  subject  to  quahflcation  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 


LINE 


Abele,  Andre 
Adams,  Ben  L. 
Aclanas.  Billy  J. 
Aclain.s.  Frederick  Q. 
Adams.  Jerome  B. 
Adams.  Thomas  C. 
Ahrens.  Michael  C. 
Akers.  John  P 
Albln,  Harold  C.  Jr. 
Albright,  WUllam  E  , 
Jr. 


Alexander.  Sherman 
G. 

ALUrd.  Prank  A. 
Ailemang,  Jobn  D. 
Allen,  G'.rbett  O.,  Jr. 
Allen.  Curtis  R. 
Alien.  EdwaBd  P. 
Allen,  George  M    Jr. 
Allen.  John  E. 
Allen.  Richard  O..  Jr. 
Allen,  Robert  L.,  Jr. 


AlBiaxid,  WlUle  O. 
Althouse,  Arnold  S. 
Alton.  Homer  W. 
Ambroslnl,  Leo  A. 
An^es,  David  £. 
Ames,  lAveme  W. 
Am  on.  Ronald  L. 
Amos,  Robert  H. 
Anderson.  Charles  R. 
Anderson.  Charles  L^ 
Anderson.  Ger>rge  B. 
Anderson.  Howard  R. 
Anderson.  Joieph  J 
Anderson,  Jerry  P 
Anderson,  James  B. 
Anderson.  Jahn  A. 
Andrade.  Allan  L. 
Androskl.  Pr^nk  N. 
Ansell    R;  -hard  C. 
Anthony,  Joseph  D,. 

Jr. 
Anthony,  Phillip  D, 
Anton,  Leonard  G. 
Apple,  John  D.,  Jr. 
Aquihno,  Silvatore  P 
•Armstrong,  Le  -  P. 
Arnold,  James  G 
Arnold.  Thomas  P 
Arrighl.  George  J  ,  Jr 
Ar'.ay.  John  F 
Aihbacher,  Raymond 

W. 
A^=h worth.  Thomas, 

III 
Atkins,  Allan  L. 
Audilet,  Garland  O. 
A%-ery,  F'aul  R 
Avers.  H.^rry  P  .  Jr. 
Baals   John  R. 
Bach.man.  Robert  A. 
Bailey,  George  M. 
Bailey,  Robert  B, 
Bair.  L.-1-.  :;  H. 
Baker.  Earl  R. 
Baker  Evan  S. 
Bukpr   Fl    vd  () 
Baker.  Rober*  B. 
Baldwin.  M;  x  M 
Ball   Georee  B  .  Jr. 
Ball.  Glenn  P. 
Ban, John  W 
BallTu.  James  E 
BalEley,  Pranrls  W. 
B  mcly.  Clifford  W. 
B.-ir.k3   Pet/>r  A. 
Barbour.  William  J., 

Jr 
Barll.  Robert  F 
Barne.-?,  Harold  K 
Barnett.  Charie-  R 
Harnett,  .sreahen  B. 
Barney.  Charlen  R 
Birnhart.  Harold  D. 
Barr,  John  P 
Barret   ]jf  E  .  Jr 
Bamg.ir.  Donald  B. 
Birnsh.  Paul  D 
Bartley,  Rooert  H. 
Bart   n.  Harold  C 
Bassett.  Charlee  O. 
Basaett.  James  .S 
Bas^ak.  Joseph  P. 
Bate.  Ronald  D 
Battersby,  John  J. 
Baudo-'Un,  Morris  a. 
B.iuer,  Donald  R. 
Bauman.  Joiin  M. 
Baumann,  G«>ntrd  R. 
Baumgartner,  Jauiee 

A. 
Beach,  MUton  D. 
Beach.  Robert  R. 
Beali,  T^.o^la^  J. 
Bean.  Lyun  B 
Beaton.  John  M. 
Be.:k    R.chard  J. 
Beck,  Richard  B. 
Beecher.  Ronald  a. 
Beegle,  Eiri  A. 
Belisle.  Philip  M- 
Bell,  Brewer 


Bellinser.  John  R. 
Benedlktsson.  PhlUp 

W. 
Benjamin.  Charles  L. 
Bennett.  Edward  I    H 


Bennett,  John  E  .  Jr. 
B^'nnett.  Peter  C 
Bennington,  Thomas 
P 

Benolt.  Richard  S. 
Benser,  Rirl  H. 
Ben.sr,n.  Thor  .as  C. 

Bentley.  Arthur  L. 

Be-g.  MiUred  C 

Beri;«>r.  Ravmond  E. 

Ber.rman,  Walter  R. 

B»^rt'>"rorn.  Kenueth  I. 

Berry,  Roy  A. 

B''ss.  George  D 

Best.  Albert  H.,  EII 

Bo  the  I.  Robert  G. 

Bet's.  Roger  .S 

B<>ver.y,  LjuIo  M. 

Beversdorf,  Dr.ri.ild  Vfr' 

Bpvlng.  Duane  U. 

B:ehl    George  F 

B.gler  WUllam  W. 

Biles,  George  E. 

B.ilm^s,  A'fred  J. 

Bird    Ralph  G 

li liner.  Grego.'-y  J. 

Blark,  James  L 

Blake   G  irdon  V. 

Blackwood,  David  E 

Blanchard,   James    W  . 
Jr. 

Blanchard.    Ralph    W  . 
Jr 

Bl  mken&hlp.  James  M 
U 

Blruser,  John  W. 

Bleclsoe.  Paul  I. 

Blevias.  Deward  C. 

Bloom,  Donald  D. 

Blumle,  John  A 

Boebert,  Frank  L  .  Jr. 

Boensch,  Arthur  C. 

Bolte,  William  S. 

Bon.adies,  Louis 

Booth.  Peter  B. 

Borcik.  Andrew  J  ,  Jr. 

Borden,  Clifford  A. 

Borden,  Robert  C.  Jr. 

Borgardt.  EHmer  G. 

Bossert,  John  L. 

Bovey,  Paul  El. 

Box,  Roger  E. 

B.)yd.  Ja^kW 
Boyd.  Richard  M. 

Boyer,  Jesse  V..  Jr. 

Boyle,  James  T. 
Brannlgan,  James  W., 

Jr. 
Brasseur.  Edmond  L. 
P-eodmg,  t/e.slie  E. 
Br.jlu^.d,  Edgar  A. 
Bri-tinoJi,  Richard  J. 
B.'e;.nema:i    Hjxuid  H. 
n-^'Mien.  WUiioni  L. 
B.-idfjel.  Ch  j-les  V. 
P.-'.'.'^   Rr  idfn  R 
I'r.,,-;it.  Richard  A. 
Br.^ht.  Tliumj^  B. 
Brir.k.  f:.-h«r-  F 
B.'istxjii.  Marsii,Ul  B. 
Brrxikway.    Charles    J.. 

Jr 
Br  KT;tn,  Thom.-vs  E. 
BriKjks.  Bprnard  A. 
Brooks.  Jam".s  W 
Broton.  Chester  F. 
Brjw.n   Bru<e  P 
Brown   Claiuie  C. 
Brown,  DanleU  \L 
Br    ATI,  Donald  L. 
Brown.  Harold  W. 
Brfwn.  Jame.s  K. 
B.'    wr.    J  ime.s  J 
Brown.  Nlch(  >.aa 
Brown   Or  i  D     III 


Br  <wn,  RobTt  H  .  m 
Brown.  Will. am  id 
Browning    Flnier  [,. 
Brunner,  Jiunes  W. 
Bruso,  James  W 
Bruv^re.  TTiomas  E. 
r.ryan.  J.jhn  R  .  Jr. 
Bryant.  Leroy 
I;  ich.i..:iaa.  Charles  A 

Jr. 
Buchsleb,  Louis  D. 
Buckwaiter,  Gary  L. 
Buehler.  WlUlam  S. 
Buggy,   Joseph    S  ,    Jr 
Builder,  Oustav  P 
Bullock.  Robert  P 
Bardlck.  How;i.rd  P_ 

Jr 
Burdaall.  Milton  E 
Bur.:hartl.  L<iUis   Jr 
Burke   Udmund,  III 
Burke.  Fran<  is  J 
Burke,  Joseph  d. 
Burkel.  John  F, 
Burns.  WUllam  L.,  Jr 
Burt,   lHatt;«on    A.,   Jr. 
Burt,  Russei:  H. 
Bush.  R<^inaJd  J. 
Bush.  Vernon  R. 
Button.  Ralph  L. 
Butts,  Richard  P. 
Bylund.  Howard  E. 
Byng.  Weston  H 
CahlU.  Walter  A 
Calamaras   Nlrho!«« 
Caldweil   John  M 
Callahan.  Diriu  F  .  Jr 
Callaway.  Jack  M 
Caniacho   Rl'-hard  Q. 
Camp  Robert  W. 
Campbell.  Carl  E. 
CampbeU,  Donald  O 
CampbeU   George  E. 
Campbell  John  E 
CampbeU.  Rrmald  K 
Canada.  Donald  E 
Cannon   James  R 
Carlson.  Walter  O 
Carpenter,  I,emmon  F 
Carpenter  Jnrk  R 
Carre,  David  M  .  Jr 
Carrlgmn.  Richard  C. 
Carroll,  John  T 
Carroll.  Robert  J 
Carswell,  Michael  S. 
Casey,  Ronald  C. 
Cates.  Ous  V 
Catoe.  Ralph  D 
Catola,  Stanley  o 
Cecelskl.  Arthur  R 
Cedercrans,  Phillip  N. 
Cellar.  Charles  J..  Jr. 
Ceman  Eugene  A 
ChampUn,  Donald  O 
Chancellor,  Dean  H. 
Chaney.  Marvin  L, 
Chang,  Ming  E. 
Charneco,  Carlos  M  . 

Jr. 
Chase.  Henri  B  .  m 
Chase,  Warren  T  ,  Jr. 
Chatham,  Walter  L. 
Chemarkl.  Stanley 
Chester,  Scott  A. 
Chlsholm,  Charles  G. 

Ill 
Chrans.  Ronald  L 
Chrlstensen.  Charles 

C 
Chrlstensen.  Cyrtis  R 
Christopher,  Richard 

V 
ChrlstophfT  Allyn  C. 
Chumley  Hvlvester  O 
Clcchetto  Mar^o  j 
Clchowltz  Edward  J 

Jr. 
Clark,  Arthur  R    Jr 
Clark    BrM<~e  a 
Clark    Klin»>r  .>    Jr. 
Clark,  George  ( i. 


Clark,  George  E. 
Clark,  James  M 
C.a.'-k.  Jcjseph  E. 
Clark,  WUllam  E  ,  Jr. 
Clausen   B-rnard  P. 
Clay,  Jack  I) 
Cia\-ton   Ge.<rpe  H    Jr, 
Clem<  nt    I^rny  a. 
, Click    Duane  L 
Cl<  ck    Hlrhnrd  V 
Cloud.  Bruce  I, 
Ciowcr.  Claude  d 
Clynes  Charles  E 

Cobh    Roy  1, 

CuCee,  Ernest  E 

Oohen.  MUton  N 

Coleman.  Cornelius  E 
Jr. 

Co'l   WUllam  A 

Collier,  Merrill  P 

Collins.  Charles  R. 

Collins.  Erwln  A. 

Collins.  Jay  R 

Collins,  I,eroy.  Jt 

OoUom,  Frederick  W 
Jr 

ColvUIe,  Robert  E. 

Condron.  Thomas  K. 

Conklln.  Peter  A. 

Con  ley.  Jame!=  II. 

Connell,  Earl  w. 

Conncll.  Laurence  M. 

ConneU,  Philip  J. 

Connelly.  James  H.,  Jr 

ConnoUy,  Leo  J. 

Conroy.  John  W. 

Contl.  Francis  A. 

Cook    Richard  D. 

Cook.  Rofs  E, 

Cook,  WUmer  P. 

CooUdge.  Julian  L.  11 

Coons.  Henry  A. 

Coop?r,  Jamf«  L. 

Cooper.  Ross  E. 

Cooper.  Scott  E. 

Corlca.  Kenneth  J. 

Corkins.  Charles  W, 
Jr 

Corkrum,  Richard  C 

Cosgrove.  Roljert  R, 
Costello,  Doiiaid  H 
Costilow.  Ke;,neth  U 
Cothrau.  George  E. 
Cotsonas.  John  P. 
Cottoa.  Prancts  X. 
Counsel  1   Duane  J. 
C    upe,  Walter  E. 
C   urtne> .  Hugh  J. 
Covey,  Edward  J. 
Cax,  George  K. 
Cox.  Henry 
Coyle,  Charles  A. 
Coztin.v  Kenneth  J 
Crudd   ck   C»f  raid  G 
Cralv'  John  E    Jr. 
Craig  Htephn.isD. 
Craln,  Carroll  O.,  Jr 
Cramer,  Dean  E 
Cramer,  Edward  A    Jr 
Crandall    I>n;krla«!  R. 
Craven.  R   i>prt  P 
Crawford.  Paul  O. 
Crerfland.  Earl  D, 
Cremo.  John.  Jr. 
Cress.  Robert  B 
Crickev  Jameji  F.     Jr 
Crim   Blllv  R 
Crlssman    Daniel  M 
Crosbv    F!woo<J  A. 
Cromder   Billy 
Crowe,  George  W. 
Crowe.  Out  T 
Cruse    R^e^e  E 
Crutrl  fleld  ClfiTTd  C. 
Cummlng,  Richard  3, 

III 
Cunningham,  Donald 


Curry.  KeUh  R -yal  W. 
CurtiB  Joe  C    Jr. 
Cust.  Harlan  R. 


L 


I960 

Cutter,  Alan  "B" 
Cyr,Byroa  A. 
Czar.  Raymond  J. 
Dage,  Jer-y  D. 
Daley,  Jo«.eph  M..  Jr. 
Daniels,  Hal  B. 
Daniels.  Nelson  M. 
Danln,  Victor 
Dankel.  B.enneth  M. 
Daulton,  James  T. 
Dams.  Ru  lolpb  H. 
David,  Tl  omas  P. 
Davidson  Jack  R. 
Davidson  Paul  J. 
Davles.  E  igene  L. 
DavU,  George  E. 
Davis.  Howard  C. 
Davis.  Milton  W. 
Davis.  Norman  B. 
Davis,  Robert  G. 
Davis.  Slcney  P.,  Ill 
Da  we.  Roiaert  V. 
Day,  John  T.,  Jr. 
Dean.  Roljert  V. 
Dean.  Ronald  I. 
Dement.  Ira  B 
Denlson.  WUllam  P. 
Dennis,  Don  J. 
Dennis,  Paul  L. 
Denunzlo,  Nicholas  J 
DeutermKnn.  David  W 
DeVane,  Ulchard  W., 

Jr. 
DeWeese,  Everett  D. 
DtBona,  C  harli*8  J 
Dlckersoc,  Kenneth  A 
Dledrlch,  Robert  E. 
DUoreto.  Luclo 
Dockery,  Clan  L. 
Doebler.  Harold  J.,  II 
Doerr,  Peter  J 
Doherty.  Richard  3. 
Dolan.  Ecward  U.,  Jr. 
Dolan.  John  H 
DomvUle  C<xnpton  N 

Jr. 
Donahue  John  P. 
Donlan,  WUllam  J. 
Donley.  James  M. 
Donohue,  E>ouglas  J. 
Donovan  Nell 
DoolltUe  Wallace  P., 

Jr. 
Doran,  S*vmuel  W. 
Dorow.  \MUlam  R. 
Dorsey,  James  P  .  Jr. 
Dougherty,  Charles  E 
Dove,  WUllam  P. 
Dowd.  Gregory  P. 
Drake,  Donald  L. 
Drake.  Leon  L. 
Drayton,  Frank  J    Jr. 
Drennan,  EVimald  C. 
Dresser.  lUxlerick  A. 
DrlskeU,  Robert  E 
Drucquei.  Cedrlc  W 
Dudrow,  D'>na!d  L. 
Dumeld,  Frederick  H. 

Jr. 
Dugan   William  D.  Jr 
Dunbar,  Fredrlc  A. 
Dunn.  R<  bert  R 
Durckel.  IVmald  E. 
Durham,  Jack  D. 
Duval.  Tl.omas  J. 
Dwyer.  James  L. 
Dyer,  Nathaniel  B  .  Jr 
Dyro.  Stanislaus  G. 
Eagye.  Ve-non  A. 
Earman.  Harry  L. 
Earnest.  Charles  "M" 
Eaaon.  Thomas  E. 
8^*«on.  WUllam  O. 
Eaton   Robert  H 
Edmunds  Donald  C. 
Kdwards.  lames  C. 
K'!  wards.  J>«hua  V. 
f'-i wards.  Joe  d 
Ea  wards.  U'slle  R. 
Edwards,  WllUam  P. 
Egerton,  .ames  W. 
Elf.'sten,  Robert  N. 
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EUnakt,  Michael,  Jr. 
Elllngwood,  Arthur  R., 

Jr. 
Elliott,  Bernard  O. 
Elliott,  John  H- 
EiUs,  Prank  K. 
Ellis.  Hal  R  ,  III 
Elpers.  William  W. 
E.mmerwjn.  Milo  E. 
Em-^lry.  Albert  P  .  Jr. 
England.  Robert  N. 
England,  David  L. 
Erie.  Carl  R. 
Erner.  Eugene  J. 
Errickson.  John  J. 
Ervln,  Chariea  P 
E/<Kew.  Perry  R  .  Jr. 
F.stes.  Etiward  D. 
Evn.ns.  AlU)n  H. 
Evans.  Frederic  H. 
Evans.  Gene  O 
Evans   .'anies  A. 
Evar.d   Ronald  E. 
Everett.  William  A. 
•Eversole.  Fredrick  L. 
Eyiar,  Frederick  P. 
Ey)J»r.  Armand  T  ,  Jr. 
Fairtianks,  Wayne  K. 
Faircloth,  Gerald  P, 
FalUn.  Jrrry  W 
Falloi;    rnomas  F  ,  Jr. 
Paris.  WlUlam  E 
Farnsworth.  John  F. 
Fiu-r.  Sterling  J 
K-.i.rr:ir.  Charles  E. 
Farrell,  Edward  J 
Farreii.  Thomas  J. 
P.iuth   Donald  P 
Featherst.<irie.  Rex  W. 
F'eeney    Edward  J. 
Fehrle   F>ed  R 
Fehrs.  Walter  H 
Felklns   Charles  O. 
Fellowes,  John  H. 
Fenton,  Clayt.'n  J  ,  Jr. 
Ferrarinl,  Richard  L. 
Ferry.  James  M. 
Fesier.  Robert  J. 
FesUig   Alnerl  P 
Flndley.  Anuerson  H., 

Jr. 
Plnley,  Dean  M. 
Fi.sc her.  Theodore  A., 

Jr 
Fisher,  Walter  L..  Jr. 
Fitch.  Edward  S. 
F. tzperald,  Maurice  D. 
P^.tblmmons,  Eugene  W 
FltzwlUiam,  Peter  K. 
Kanary,  Thomas  N., 

II 
F^annery   Gerald  J  ,  Jr. 
Fl-.ther.  Charles  R 
Flatjey,  James  H.,  Ill 
Fleming.  WUllam  J. 
Flight  John  W  .Jr. 
Fli'Vd.  Edward  R. 
Folds,  Arthur  T. 
F(X>te   Everett  W 
Ford.  Homer  L.,  Jr 
F  >rd .  John  W. 
For^-y.  J>imes  P. 
¥',n'.^r .  Robert  M. 
Fortenberry,  Thomas 

N. 
Foster,  Charles  R 
Fopter.  John  A. 
FV)urnier,  Paul  R. 
Fowler   Neville  D. 
Foxworth.  David  H. 
Franchtnl,  Wallace  L. 
FYan.-!8,  Paul  R 
Frank  ITiomas  P. 
Fredrick.  Russell  B. 
Freely,  John  J 
FYeeman.  Thomas  L. 
FTey  Charles  W. 
Friedilch.  Thomas  E. 
Friep.  Charles  L. 
Friichtenlcht,  Richard 

D 
Prokjer,  Eln.er  H. 


FVomm,  George  R. 
Fuld.  Charles  L. 
Pulk,  Gerald  A. 
Fuller.  Fred  R. 
Ftirlong.  George  M., 

Jr. 
Gable.  Edwin  P. 
Gaffrey   Leo  J,. 
Gaines.  MUton  J. 
Gaines,  Richard  S. 
Galinsky.  Jerome  J. 
•Gallagher,  Vincent  E 
Giunbaianl,  Paul  R.. 

Jr 
Garber.  Cecil  E. 
Gardiza   Henry 
Oarretson.  Arthur  S. 
Garrison,  Charles  H  . 

Jr 
Oarsoe,  Norman  D. 
Garvin.  John  K. 
Gates.  Rlchfird  L. 
Gay   Donald  M 
Gaylor.  Elvln  L 
Geer.  Gilbert  H 
Ge'  >rge   irl  J 
Gero.  Richard  L 
Gerrald.  Ben'amln  W. 
Gesllng.  Marion  L. 
Gherlng.  Walter  L. 
Gibson.  Clifford  W. 
Ciibson.  Donald 
Glffin.  John  L 
Giflord.  Robert  M. 
G.lbert   Donald  B. 
Gilbert  James  C. 
Gilbert   Robert  L. 
Gilchrist.  Edvkin  B  ,  Jr 
GUe,  Robert  H 
Gillette.  Ne'iSon  M 
GUiman.  James  W. 
GUpln.  George  W. 
GUreath,  James  E 
Giuliani,  Leonard  E 
Glaeser.  FYederick  W. 
Glenn.  Eugene  R. 
G'.use.  Michael  R 
G  -etz  Charlee  R. 
Goeway   I^ee  E 
G  >lden,  Edward  E. 
Gomez.  Ix)Uls  G. 
Goixl.  Glenn  E 
Gvxxlale,  Charles  N. 
GfHXlman.  Rt>bert  B. 
Gore.  Lawrence  C 
Gormley.  Kenneth  L. 
C-  >8«   Richard  M. 
Ct-  'Uear.  Jack  M 
Graliam.  Frank  M 
Ciralow    Richard  T 
Orandjean,  Cliarles  A. 
Grant.  Claude  A 
Grant.  Freeman  A.,  Jr 
Grant,  John  C 
Grant.  Richard  L. 
Gray.  Anthony  W  ,  Jr 
Gray.  Lewis  S 
Green.  Gerald  E. 
Green,  William  E. 
Green,  William  H. 
Greene.  Richard  O. 
Greer.  Albert  E 
Gregory  Kenneth  A. 
Grewe  Webster 
drier,  Thomas  C  ,  Jr. 
Griffin,  John  R 
Grimn,  William  H. 
Grimes.  Donald  L. 
Grimes.  WUllam  H. 
Grlmmell.  Robert  L. 
Grlsham.  Alt>ert  M. 
Groepler  Nell  P. 
Groff.  Pet*r  J 
GrcTSsoehme.  Clyde 
Gulll,  Carman  I)  J. 
Guthrie.  Wesley  E. 
Gvder  Charles  E 
Haberman   Robert 
Hahne   Dayton  R 
Hale,  FVederlck  W 
Haley   George  K. 
Hali.'D,>n  L. 


Hall,  Robert  A. 
Hall.  Thomas  J. 
Halioran,  Richard  J. 
Haraliion.  Donald  E. 
Hamilton,  Verlle  M. 
Hammon.  Colin  P. 
Haning.  James  L. 
Hannaford.  William  H. 
Hansen,  Lawrence  W. 
Hanhon.  David  F. 
Hanson,  Deroy  L. 
Hanson.  Etonald  C. 
Han.son   Edwin  E 
Hanson.  M>rton  H. 
Harmon.  Jack  E. 
Harmon.  Oliver  E. 
Harney.  George  S. 
Harriott.  RtDbert  K. 
Harris.  Homer  D. 
Harris.  Robert  H. 
Harris.  WUllam  R. 
Harrison.  Joseph  W. 
H.ir8Cheld.  David  G. 
Hartiey,  Donald  H. 
H;vrtivliL>rn,  Owen  P. 
Hasch.  Ralph  H. 
Haskell,  Hugh  B. 
Hastad.  Cleiphton  J 
Hftstmgs.  Irvm  W  ,  Jr. 
Haswell,  FYemonl  G., 

Jr 
Hatch.  Ross  R. 
Hatfield.  WUlis  G. 
Havran,  Philip  S. 
Hayes.  Newton  G. 
Hayman,  Douglas  8.  P., 

Jr  . 
Hefferon.  Thomas  W. 
Hecar   Edwin  J 
Heggood,  FYank  E. 
Helland.  Charles  E. 
Heinz,  Paul  R. 
Heislnger.  Duane  L 
Heitman.  MUton  H. 
Hcjhall,  Roy  C. 
Helm,  Ralph  M, 
Helmick,  John  P..  Jr. 
Henry   Albert  L  .  Jr, 
Henry,  John  A..  Jr. 
Henry.  WiUlam  P. 
Hepburn,  Richard  F. 
Herring.  Hubert  B. 
Herring,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Herring,  Paul  K. 
Hess.  Ronald  K. 
Hickerson,  James  M. 
Hickey,  John  P  ,  III 
Hickman,  Jlnnmle  E. 
Hicks,  Harry  K. 
Hicks.  John  R. 
Hlerholzer,  Joseph  A. 
Higeins.  Lloyd  A. 
Hill.  Kenneth  E. 
Hill,  Raymond  W. 
Hill,  Richard  L. 
Hill,  RolUn  L. 
Hmdorff.  Donald  M. 
Hines.  Walter  P 
Hipp.  WlUlam  J 
H  laJc,  James  P 
H>ibbs.  Permor  W.,  m 
H  >dtrate.  Charles.  Jr. 
Hodge,  WUllam  R. 
Hoerner,  Fredrick  C. 
H  >ffman.  Chauncey  F, 
Hoffman.  Herbert  P., 

Jr. 
H<'>gebc)om.  Edward  L., 

Jr 
Hogg.  James  R 
Hogue,  Robert  L. 
Hohensteln.  Clyde  G. 
Holland.  Clyde  W. 
Holland,  John  O 
Holllday.  James  R 
Holm.  John  P 
Holmes  Harry  M. 
Honea.  Milton  D. 
H  in.slnger,  Vernon  C 
Hootman,  John  J. 
Home   Roger  B  .  Jr. 
Harvath,  D^jiiald  L. 


H  >vater.  Arthur  K. 
H.  ward.  Charles  B. 
Howard.  Edgbert  F. 
Howard.  Richard  P. 
Howell  Richard  P. 
Howell,  WUllam  J. 
Hubbard.  John  H. 
Hubbell.  Milford  M. 
Huckaby.  James  H. 
Hueber.  Fred  P. 
Huff.  Walter  C  .  Jr, 
Hughes.  Howard  W. 
Hughes.  WUllam  D. 
Huhn,  Samuel  P. 
Hull,  William  S. 
HuUander.  Robert  A. 
Hunter,  Wallace  R. 
Huntington.  Donald 

E..  Jr 
Hurd.  Devon  "H" 
Hurst,  WUmer  M. 
Hussey,  Harold  W. 
Husted,  Murl  E  .  Jr. 
Husted.  Richard  C. 
Hutchinson   Alden  M, 
Kutto,  Charles  H. 
Hyatt.  Robert  G, 
Ingalls,  Frederick  Q. 
Ingram  FYank  L. 
Ingram,  WUllam  A. 
Ion.  Dalt^jU  L. 
Irons,  Robert  P.,  Jr. 
Isaac,  Philip  D. 
Isaacs.  Charles  R. 
Isenberg,  Albert  D. 
Ishol.  Lyle  M. 
Ivy,  Travis  R. 
Jackson,  Carle  L. 
Jacobs.  Arthur  G. 
Jaeper,  Robert  H. 
James.  Edgar  L. 
James,  Hirnest  W. 
Janetatos,  Jack  P. 
Jarratt,  Guy  C.  Ill 
Jarwm.  Raymond  J. 
Jebb,  Robert  D. 
Jellison.  Harry  E. 
Jenkins,  Jerry  V. 
Jennings.  Mark  J. 
Jennings,  Walter  E. 
Jensen,  Richard  8. 
Jenson,  Gunnar  S. 
Jernee,  Andre  L. 
Johe.  Richard  B. 
Johns,  Alan  D. 
Johnson,  Bobble  D. 
Johnson,  Charles  K. 
Johnson,  David  R. 
Johnson.  Harrison  A. 
Johnson.  James  E. 
Johnson,  Jerome  L. 
Johnson.  Myron  S, 
Johnson,  Norman  C. 
Johnston,  Donald  H., 

Jr 
Johnston,  Donald  W. 
Jones.  Jerry  E 
Jones.  W'Ubur  D.,  Jr. 
Jordan.  Henry  W. 
Jordan.  Henry  M. 
Judge.  Michael  J. 
Jum'>er,  Vernon  L, 
ICaras.  Robert  B 
Karn.  Alvln  R.,  Jr. 
Kasnlckl.  Edward  J. 
Kavanaugh.  Michael 

W 
Kawalkowskl,  Leonard 

P 
Kearl,  Grant  W. 
Keegan.  Arthur  E. 
Keeley,  Edward  C. 
Keene.  Charles  R. 
Keith.  WUllam  J. 
Keller.  Robert  M 
Keller    William  E.,  Jr 
Kelly,  Francis  P. 
Kelso  Frank  B  .  n 
Kemper,  Robert  D. 
Kenaston.  George  W. 
Kennedy,  Dennis  E. 
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Kennedy,  William  F. 
Kenney,  Richard  A. 
Keough,  Robert  J. 
Kersting,  WUllam  H. 
Kllgore,  WUllam  H. 
Ki'patrlck,  Paul  G.,  Jr, 
Ki. Patrick.  Louis  A. 
Kmcade.  Clarence  R. 
Kmert.  John  H 
King.  Charles  C. 
King,  Ural  W. 
King.  William  W. 
Kinney.  Ben  J 
Kinney.  Charles  H. 
Kinsel.  Herman  L. 
Kirkpaflck.  John  H. 
KirkwocKl   Robert  L. 
Kitzelman.  Glenn  E. 
Klein  Melvin  A. 
Kloman.  John  H. 
Knef .  Andrew  L. 
Knight.  Btirton  L. 
Knight.  John  R  .  Jr. 
Knott.   Howard   E.,  Jr, 
Knowlton,  Ronald  S. 
Koll,  William  P. 
Komisarclk.  Adam 
Kordek,  Walter  A. 
Kouns,  Archie  R. 
Kraemer.  Kenton  K- 
Krallk.  Simon  C. 
Kramer.  James  B.,  Jr. 
Kramer,  Rex  W.,  Jr. 
Kreutzberger,    Donald 

J. 
Krieger,  John  W. 
Krleger,  Thomas  R. 
Krlst-of .  John  J. 
Krogh,  David  E. 
Kronnagel.  Julius 
Kruger,  Allen  L. 
Kurz.  Walter  C. 
Kuykendall.      Herbert 

B 
Kvederls.  James  P. 
LaBarge.  WUllam  A. 
Lacey,     Trammell     C, 

Jr. 
Lacy,  WUllam  A. 
Lackey,  Earl  L. 
Ladas,  Nick  J. 
LaPave,  Maurice  G. 
Laird,  John  V 
Lakey,  Jimmle  D. 
Lakln,  BUI 
Lambert,  BUly  C. 
Lamm,  George  E. 
LaMotte,  Francis  J. 
Landroche,  William  J„ 

Jr. 
Langenhelm,  John  P. 
Langley,    Thomas    R., 

Jr. 
Lanham.  Gene 
Lannlng,  Richard  J, 
Larlsou,    John    D.,    Jr. 
Larsen,  James  L. 
Larsen.  Victor  D. 
Larson,  Lawrence  H. 
Lassetter.  Keiih  M. 
Laub.  Burton  R..  Jr. 
Laux.  Arno  H. 
Lavelle.  Thomas  J. 
Law.  Mervin  H. 
Lawrence.  Donald  W. 
Lawson,  Henry  T. 
Lawson,  Ramsay 
Leach,  Richard  L. 
Leahy.  PhiUp  G. 
Leblanc,  James  B. 
Lee    Dennis  B. 
Lees,  Forrest  A..  Jr. 
Lefevre,  Robert  J. 
Leird.  WlUlam  A. 
Lenhardt,  Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Levendoskl.  Richard  J. 
Levy.  NcMTnan  8. 
Lewey,  Ira  D. 
Lewln,  Theodore  E. 
Lewlnskl,  Roman  B. 
Lewis,  Harold  S. 
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Lewte.  John  I.. 
LewU.  Norman  H. 
Llncb.  Donald  T. 
Llnd.  FtwlMlck  J. 
Llodqaist.  Donald  K. 
Llnafcan.   Ttmattij 

Jr. 
Uppart,  rrvderlck  i 

in 

Lloyd.  OaTkl  B. 
Locke,  Jerry  L. 
Loecbelt.  Cecil  P. 
Logan,  David  K. 
Lohr,  Harold  C. 
r     igley.  William  N 
Loos,  Donald  O. 
Loacavto.  Jotin  M. 
Loadennlllc.  Henry 
Lovdal.  Bodiney  H. 
Lowctan.    Lawrrace 
Lown.  Paul  C. 
Lowry.  Donald  Q. 
Loynea.  Loula  A. 
LAunbert.  Albert  W. 
Landqulst.  Donald  R. 
Lyle.  Caltrln  H. 
Lyneli.  Robert  B,,  Jr 
Lyoos.  James  X. 
Macan.  Jolui  J. 
MacAaidll.  Everett.  Jr 
MacDiaimtel.  Allen  B. 
MacDlarmkl.      Ranald 

B. 
Maclntyre.   Daniel   G. 
MacLaren,    John    H. 
MacQnarrle,   Oary   L. 
Mademann.  Paul  P. 
Magarity.  Hoy  U 
Malnes,  Henry  L. 
Mainland.  Edward  A. 
Majors,    WUllam    T. 
Mallczowakl,  WUUam 
MaUoy.  M*i^v%i»«^  a. 
Malone,  Donald  W. 
Maloney.  Jotm  J. 
Mansa,  William  C. 
ManaeU.  Rtctaard  T. 
Marcoux.  Eugene  A. 
Marks,  Xrerett  D. 
Marrlon,  Reginald  T. 


McDonald.  Ray  M. 
McDonell.    Walter    I., 

Jr. 
McDonougli.  WUilam 

J. 
J.,McBachen.    Angus    D  , 

m 

Q..McPadden,  Jobn  H..  Jr. 

McOarry.  John  Q. 

McGe€,  Claude  A. 

McOblnnls.  Richard  O. 

McO'.amery,  James  I*. 

McOr&th,  James  J. 

McGulre.  Mar»ln  "K" 

McHugh.  Philip  R. 

McUwaine.  John  C. 

Mclntire,  Stanley  H. 
2  Mclntire.    WlUiam    G  . 

Jr. 
^  Mclntire.  WUton  H. 

McKee.  Frank  R. 

McKenna.  Charles  E. 

McKlnney,  Charles  P. 

McKinney.  Gale  A. 
„  McKinney,   Mercer   L., 
Jr. 

McKlnnon.  John  D. 

McKlnstry,  Thomas  W. 

McKlnzle.  William  B. 

McKJasock,  Donald  J. 

McLanghlln,  John  R, 

McLean,  Charles  R 

McLellan,  Charles  A. 

McMillan.  Edward  W. 

McMUlan.  Lee  Q. 

McNeil,  Charles  H. 

McNeil.  Dale  A. 

McNei:!.  Richard  J. 

McPherson.  Edward  W. 

McPherson.  Albert  A. 

McQueen.  George  B. 

Medwedeff,    Channlng 
W. 

Meier,  Leonard  M. 

Melntaer.    William   C, 
Jr. 

Mellette.  WUUam  W. 

Melvln.  Edmund  W. 

Melvln,  VlrgU  B. 

MerrUl.  Grant  C. 

Metsder.  (%arles  D. 


Martensan,  Flnoent  F.  Michaels.  Danny  J. 
Martin.  Cbarlss  O.  Mlkeal.  WUUam  S. 
Martin,  rrmak  P.  Mikitartan.  Samson 

Mastaraon.  I^o  O.  Miller,  David  K. 

Maston,  Joseph  H,  m  Miller.  Donald  a. 
Mateer.  Edward  R.,  Jr.  MiUer.  Gordon  J. 
Matson,  Brace  W.  Miller.  Herbert  A. 


Matt.  George  K..  Jr. 
Matthews.  John  B. 
May,  Harding  W. 
Mayer.  Robert  V. 
Mayer.  Robert  R. 
Mayfleld,  Albert  L. 
Mayfleld.  Douglas  3. 
Mays,  Samuel  E..  Jr. 
Maytham,  Petor 
McAllater.  Rex  P..  Jr 
McAlUster.  EUchard 
MeBrMe.  Francis  B. 
McBrlde.  Michael  A. 
McBumett. 
S. 


M:Uer.  Hoyle  H. 
liOUer,  James  R. 
Miller,  John  A- 
MUler.  John  M..  Jr. 
MlUer,  Kenneth  U 
MUler.  Merle  K. 
Miller.  Robert  L..  Jr. 
Miller,  Wayne  W 
MUler.  WendeU  E. 
Miller.  WUilam  H. 
Mlnton.  David  C.  Ill 
Mlrlse,  Kerry  W. 
Mlsar.  Kenneth  H. 
Kenneth  MiUlgan.  Wayne  L. 
MUlon,  Donald  H. 


McOaffery.  Robert  A.     Milne.  James  L. 
McCain.   James   R.        Minkler.  Eugene  D. 
MoOarter.  Kenneth  W  Mitchell.  Kenneth 
McCarthy,  Gerald  D.     Mlaerak,  John 


McCarthy.  John  D 
McCauley.  George  A. 
McClanahan.  Tom  P. 
McClaskey.  Jerry 
McClure.  Dale  R. 
McOonkey.  Bdward  C. 
McConneU.  Bdward  W 

II. 
McOoy.  Harry  E. 
McOoy,  James  C,  Jr. 
McCoy,  Thomas  H. 
McCravy,  John  R..  Jr. 
McCuUough.  "J"  "P" 
MoCune,  Terraaes  O. 
McDanlel,  Eugene  B. 


Moffltt,  Vernon  D. 
MoUoy.  Arthur  E. 
Molloy,  Ro.-^.ald  J. 
Monahan,  Edward  P, 
Moore,  Harold  A.,  Jr. 
Moore,  Nelson  S. 
,  Moore.  Paul  M. 
Moore,  Robert  E. 
Moore.  Robert  W. 
Moran,  Thomas  J. 
Morgan.  WUliam  N. 
Morris,  Charles  3. 
Morris,  Jesse  B.,  Jr. 
Morris,  John  D 
Morrison,  Jen  K. 


Mortimer,  Edmund  C. 

-Morton,  Richard  K 

Mo&sop,  Wallace  l^  Jr 

Motlka.  Ralph 

Mount.  Eugene  A. 

Moyera,  GUbert  E. 

Mozler,  Richard  A. 

MulhoUand,  Howard 
E. 

Mullen,  John  T. 

Mulloy,  Charles  3. 

MulvlhUl.  James  H. 

Munn.  Robert  J..  Jr. 

Munsey,  WUliam  D. 

Murphy.  James  J..  Jr. 

M'urphy,  Robert  K. 

Murray,  Darrell 

Murray,  Prank  S. 

Murrell,  Charles  J. 

Musgrove.  William  M 

MuslcJt,  Wayne  O. 

Myers,  Ashley  A. 

Naddy,  Llewellyn  L. 

N.^gel.  "L"  "D  ■ 

Neale,  George  L. 

Nelson,  Carl  A. 

Nelson,  Paul  J..  Jr. 

Nelson.  Robert  L. 

Nelson,  Sven  D. 

Neuhard,  Henry  H. 

Newbury,  Altrtsl  C. 

Newcomb,  James  W., 
Jr. 

Newsom,  Joe  R. 

Nicholas,  David  W. 

Nicholson,  Murray  M. 
J„  Jr. 

Nicholson.  Odls  A. 

Nielsen,  Irrlni?  C. 

Nielsen,  Roboa  P. 

NUes,  Wllmer  J. 

Nor-.Tiand,  Paul  R. 

Noms,  Richard  J. 

Northam,  Thomas  A.. 
Jr. 

Noss.  Charles  H. 

Notarglacomo.  Joseph 
M. 

Novarra,  Francis  J. 

NovratU,  Robert  V. 

Nowak,  Arthur  A. 

Nowak,  Edward  M. 

Nuanes,  Charles 

Oberle.  Ronald  J. 

Ochs,  Dorance  L. 

O'Connell,  Jerome  A. 

O  Connor,  Bdwln  A. 

O'Connor,  Harold  B. 

O  Cnnaor.    WUUam    J 
M 

OTtonneD,  Daniel  T. 

O  Donnell,  Rob«^  G. 

O  Dwyer,  Kyran  M. 

Ogden.  John  H. 
O  Halloran,  WlUlam  J 
Ohmen,  Dooglass  J. 
O  Keefe,  WUUam  J. 
OKelly.  Jaznes  R. 
OUverlo.  Theodore  B. 
Olson.  Albert  W. 
Olson.  Carrot  1  A. 
Olson.  Darryl  D. 
Omundaon.  Jerrold  W 
Onstott.  Donald  D. 
Orchard.  Wayne  J. 
Ord.  Donald  C 
O  Rear.  GIIVst*  A. 
Orton.  CVoyd  G. 
Orzech.  Bern.ird  P. 
Oss;xxl.  Wayne  R. 
O*.  erstreet.  George  H. 
Owen.  James  L. 
Oa  ings.  Dwlgtat  C. 
Oyler.  Jlmmle  D. 
Paliw.  Francis  8..  Jr. 
Palmer  Howard  L. 
Pilmo-.  Jerry  J. 
Pardue.  James  I..  Jr. 
Parrtck.  Carl  R. 
Parsons.  Charles  B. 
PasqulnelU,  Francis  C 
Pa-.e,  Homer  W. 


Patterson,  Ja 
Jr. 

Pttterson.  Ray  A. 

Patterson.  Robert  (3. 

Patttn.  Stephen  M. 

Put  ton,  James  \L 

Pearson.  John  E. 

Petersen,  Odd  B. 

Peek.  Robert  P. 

Peeples.  John  M  ,  Jr. 

Peets.  Robert  E 

Fenders.  Joseph  W. 

Pennock.  Murray  F. 

Perez,  EtlwriTd  A. 

Perry,  Albert  J. 

Perrv.  Henry  B. 

Person.  Herbert  F. 

Peters,  Vernon  W. 

Petersen,  Richard  D. 

Peterson,  Bob  L. 

Peterson.  James  F. 

Peterson.  John  R. 

Peterson,  Karl  L. 

Peterson.  Peter  C  .  Jr. 

Petree,  Noel  H  .  Jr. 

Petrlch    HtjTst  A. 

Pn   'er,  WUUam  J. 

PhlUpp,  Frederick  C. 

PhUUps,  Charles  R  .  Jr 

•PhUllps.  George  L.. 
Jr. 

Phillips.  Ronald  M 

Phillips,  Richard  W. 

Picluolo,  Stephen  A 
D 

Pt   kel,  Theodore  C  .  Jr 

Pir.ion    David  E 

Poe    Benjamin  L  ,  Jr. 

PoL'er.  Clarvnc**  R. 

Poole,  Thomas  K 

Poore.  Thomas  W. 

Porter,  Robert  W. 

P"tter,  Clare  E 

Poulsen    Wells  P  ,  Jr. 

Powell,  Falvey  C  ,  Jr. 

P'well.  Frands  L. 

P  -well,  Leonard  F 

P  iw»ll,  Stewart  O 

P  -Aell.  Wendell  W 

Powell.  WUilam  C. 

P>  yef.  Elmer  P, 

Presley,  Jack  C. 

Prevl,   Wallace  M. 

Price.  WUUam  H     11 

Proctor.  Robert  C. 

Proper.  Vance  D 

Pr   pper.  Ronald  M. 

P^Oi^h,  Robert  W. 

Putnam.  John  C. 

Pyle.  Roger  O 

Qtitnn,  James  E  .  Jr 

Qulsenberry,  J^-ese  W. 

Raab,  Charle*;  F. 

R,i.ib.  George  E, 

Rabuck.  Leo  V 

Randall.  Harold  N  ,  Jr. 

P.  LT.drup,  Peter  N 

Ranierl,  Richard  A  J. 
Ransom.  James  P  ,  11 
Ra.shley.  Oeoree  E 
Ra'hbun.  PhlUp  W 
Raycme.  Fran''*f<  L. 
Rend,  Benton  M 
Redha^e,  Jtunea  L 
R^dlnfttcn,  Jerome  J. 
Reed.  .V.en  E..  Jr. 
Reed.  Dale  H. 
Reese.  RusaeU  R 
Held.  Ralph  G  .  Jr 
ReUschnelder,  Jack  L. 
Relnhardt.  ETlwood  B., 

Jr. 
Pels.  Joseph  J..  Jr 
Rennaker.  Charles  L. 
Reruier,  LorraJne  E. 
Rep* a.  Robert  S, 
RetUg,  Godrrey  A. 
RevrJt.  Paul  A 
Reynolds,  Rodney  R. 
R:  e    Robert  P. 
Ri:h,  WllUsS, 


Richardson,    Fred    D 
Jr. 

Richards  -] I    R    i.ald  W 
Richmcmd,  Bruoe  R. 
Rlchter.  John  H. 
Rlefler,  George  B. 
Rlgler.  D»u«las  V. 
Riley   Edward  E    Jr. 
Ruikel.  Richard  A. 
Rlnn,  John  R 
K->ach.  John  C. 
R-  berts.  Charles  R. 
R.  I  .e.--.s    Ned  C 
R./t.trts.  Richard  D 
R    .■>ertB.  Tixnmie  W. 
R.  :j>irt9on.  Mollis  E. 
R.>bert»tin.  Robert  J. 
H  <.,  nmtn.  David  W 
R. 'M.'ison,  EuRene  I. 
R  i.jinson.  Rob«rt  K. 
R  Klk,'-  rs.  Robert  U 
R«xjrlgue,  Clerurd  J. 
li'fiCV^.  Charles  E 
K  *hren.  Rol  <rt  R. 
R^iemer   CharlcB  P. 
R  -gers   Joseph  A. 
Roper.  Vincent  W. 
Ropcoe.  Slmcxi   \    Jr 
Ii.j«endale.  George  W  , 

Jr 
Rose   Scott  K. 
Rothe    Jack  F 
Rowell,  CJeonre  W. 
Ro'Asey  James  M  ,  Jr 
Ruble,  Robert  C. 
Ku-Ji.  Clftude  E 
Russ,  WUUam  M     Jr 
Russell.  Kav 
Rutherford    Harry  M 
Ruthranff   Clifford  B 
Ryan.  TTiomas  M. 
Rypel,  Ronald  J 
Saavedra    Ri)t>eTt 
Sabln.  James  P 
Sabine   Frederick  R 
Sarkett   r>*n  R    Jr. 
.'^.Ll.iTinp   Richard 
S.ileh   Richard  E 
Sj.:      primer  E 
Sampeon.  Rob«t  J 
.Sani.s    H,:t:h  P 
SiUid.er.  Charles  A 
Sandman   Richard  8. 
Siw.d'  v.il   A.ljert,  Jr. 
Sanrent,  Stephen  E 
Sair.ders  Rlrhard  B. 

Savaee.  Jimmy  R. 

BavlUe,  Terry  D, 
Hayers,  Samuel  L. 

S«'arborough  John 
R   L. 

Scarlett ,  Frank  B 

Sc.bade.  Erie  H  ,  Jr 

S^haffert,  Richard  W 

Schalhle.  David  L. 

Schatz,  Robert  O, 

Scherer  Francis  H. 

Scheyder,  Fmst  J. 

Schick.  H<-'h'>rt  A. 

Schllttng.  Creorge  F. 

Schleicher.  Carl 

Schmidt.  Peter  R. 

Schmidt.  Robert  H. 

Schmidt,  Robert  P. 

Schmltt,  Robert  W, 

Scl^.n elder.  Frederick 
F  ,  Jr, 

Schneider.  Walter  L.. 
Ill 

Schoen.  Vlct(-'r  A. 

Schoeascl.  WllUam  M., 
Jr 

Schreadley,  Richard  L 

Schrer-k,  MUtor.  W. 

Schrelner,  Rnymund  J 

Schulae.  John  M  .  Jr. 

Schuster,  Eiigene  J. 

P  hute.  John  J 

8ch warts.  Ralph  O. 

Schwatka.  August  O., 
Jr. 


January  IS 

Schwelger,  Melvln  B. 
Scott.  P.iUip  J 
Scott,  Thomas  P. 
Scott.  WUUam  W. 
Soovel.  Prank  D 
Scran  ton.  Herbert  "H" 
Seaward.  Hobart  E. 
Se<  i.e.  •.  Edward  A. 
.'-~t>esbolt*   John  EL 
S  ..er    Melvln  E. 
S'.;j.  Asher  P.,  Jr. 
.■--■'••  iria.  Ramon  A. 
S'  xion  Delbert  A. 
Shaler   Richard  W. 
Shanley   Robert  J 
Shannon.  Philip  M. 
Shannon.  Richard  A. 
Sheehan   John  P. 
Shelso.  David  A. 
Sheltan    Donald  D. 
Sbelton   Wof>drow  W 
Siie[)py   Clayton  L. 
Shlnn,  Ri>b«Tt  A 
Shipley  Car!  N 
Short.  Benjamin  F. 
Short.  lyroy  A     Jr 
Shulta.  Theodore  B 
Shumiiker  Rfibert  H. 
Sibley.  David  N 
Biirmond    Arte  C  A. 
Rlkes    J;im<Ti  H 
SUetto  Ronald  J. 
Sinic'iilc-   F.    i  ert  J. 
.^:mp»on    Oeorge  T  K, 
Simpson   William  H. 
81rt~h    Richard  W   F. 
Skelly.  Arthur  R. 
Slack,  S'f'phen  R 
Slaughter    William  T. 
Slawson.  Bryce  D 
Slawson,  Dnice  L 
Sleeman.  Charles  F 
SUngerland.   Raymond 

D 
Sloan.  John  H 
Sl-Vin.  Wiillf.in  D. 
SlouKh,  Jrihn  H 
Smetheram.  Herbert  E 
Smiley.  Robert  R  ,  HI 
Smith,    Aug\istlne    J.. 

Jr 
Smith,  Bobby  E 
Smith.  Dinald  W 
Smith.    Frederick    H , 

Jr 

Smith 

Smith 

Smith.  Harold  L..  Jr. 
Smith 
Smith 
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Oene  A. 
Oeorgc  O. 

Harold  L.. 

James  W. 

John  P 
Smith,  Joseph  C. 
•Smith.  Richard 


Smith 
Smith 
Smith 
Smith 
Smith. 
Smith, 
Sn..Ui. 
Snlvely 


Norman  M. 

Phillip  J. 
Ronald  E. 
Thomas  F. 
Vernon  C. 
Wnrren  R. 
Wayi^e  H. 
Arthur  W. 


Snyder.  Richard  C. 
Sones,  William  C. 
Sorenvn.  Fred.  Jr. 
Spa.nn,  Himer  R. 
Speee.  Adrlin  D 
Sp'^.lmaji,  Fred  G. 
Spencer.  Barry  W. 
Sp»ncer.  Charles  H. 
S;  ::idler,  Raymond  &, 
Spink,  Peter  J. 
Spivey,  FranJUln  L. 
S;>   tts.  James  L. 
S;  lires.  Howard  J. 
Staats.  Michael  C. 
S'uicup.  Jlnunle  M. 
Stall  Ings.    Arthur    O.. 

Jr. 
Stammer.     Walter    H. 

Jr 
Stanford  Robert  M. 
Stanlev,  John  N. 


Stanwlck.  Stanley  W.   Vunderwagen,  Edward 
Starbuck.  VlrgU  K.  A. 

Stark,  V/alter  W.  VanHcMTie,  Alfred  U 

Statham.  Raymond  B  VanMetre,  James  M. 
Sieece.  liobert  B  VanNlce.  James  R. 

Stefanou.  ChrlstopherVanoy,  WlUlam  E. 
M.  VanPool.  Logan  E. 

Stepher  s,  WUUam  J.     Varney,  Gale  N. 
Stephei  son.  Paul  U.      VenUm.lgUa,  Edward 
SterliniJ.  John  C.  M. 

Stevenson.  ConneUy  D  Vlckers.  Wrencls 
StSfTSOsm.  Burr  S.  VUlalobos,  Julian 

Ste'xart    Charles  C.        ViUenave,  Robert  A. 
Stewart  Edwin  M,  Jr    Vincent,  Robert  F. 


Stockln  ;,  Sigurd  I. 
Stone,  Dmer  M. 
Stone,  lowell  P. 
•Strahan.  WendeU  L. 
Stratford.  Robert  H. 
Strattoi..  Richard  A. 


VisiX!  Peter  P. 
Vvihden.  .Arthur  F.,  Jr. 
V.>nUiahn.  Ralph  H, 

Jr, 
V.>r>rhee8.  Walter  M. 
V  'V(ell,  Jo&L. 


Straughan.  WUUam  N  WaddcU,  Jack  W. 


StreuU,  Joseph  W. 
Strong.  Henry  H  .  Jr. 
Stroup.  Wayne  B. 
Stuart.  Charles  J.,  Jr. 
Stutz,  James  D 
SulUvar,,  Oene  F. 
SulUvan,,    Thomas    J 

Jr. 
Sumner  Donald  M. 
Sumrall   Wima.Ti  H. 
Swagart.  Allan  M. 
Swan.  VUllum  R 
Swanson.     Harlan    E 

Jr 
Sweeney.  Leo  H. 
TaH  Clf  rence  O  .  Jr. 
Tager,  Bi-uce  A. 
Talbert.  Joseph  T..  Jr 
Talbott.  Merrill  L. 
Tapp.  Jt  hn  B 
Tarbuck.  Richard  R. 
Tatom.  J»rank  B. 
Taylor.  Dan  L. 
Taylor,  Hugh  R 
Taylor,  Jamea  M. 
Taylor.  John  D. 
Taylor.  Larry  J. 
Taylor,  Robert  C,  Jr. 
Teachout,  David  S. 
Thearle,  WUUam  J. 
Theodorelos.  Pete  "J" 
TTioma.  John  C. 
Thomas  Jitmea  G. 
Thoma.-"   Richard  L. 
Thompson.  BenU>n  O 
Thompsjn,  James  M. 
ThompwDn.  Jack  D. 
Thomps  >n,  T  immy  L. 
Thomte.  Wlill.am  J. 
Thorln,  Duane  W. 
Thurber  John  D, 
TTiurnevsen.  Jon  3. 
Tlbbitts  Barrlck  F. 
Tlbbs.  John  C 
Tlerney,  Jamea  S. 
TletRen.  Charles  A 
Toohey.  Etlward  L.,  Jr 
Townjserd.  James  B. 
Tralla,  Wade  A 
Trent,  Richard  W. 
Truax,  Hugh  G. 
Trupp.  Adam  R. 
Tubba.  Kenneth  A. 
Tucker,  Edwin  B. 
Tucker.  .lames  E. 
TU;  ^.tT.  Roy  E. 
Tugwell   Richard  L. 
TulUs.  J^imes  V. 
Turner,  liobert  C. 
Turner.  Vernon  K 
Turner,  WUson  C. 
Tuttle.  Jerry  O. 
Tyers  Rtibert  D. 
Tyler   Eugene  M. 
Tyler  Msurlce  F  ,  Jr. 
Ulrlch,  Tnomas  B. 
Underhll  „  Edward  B. 
Ussher.  John  P. 
Vail,  WUUam  O 
Vallera.  Pocco  D. 
Vance,  Wilter  N  ,  III 


Vi':.gner.  John  A. 
Wnldcr.  Edward  F..  Jr. 
Wttldron.  Charles  H. 
Waldron.  Michael  J, 
Waldrop,  Glynn  A. 
Wales,  George  E. 
Walker,  Brlun  F 
Walker,  WUUam  E. 
Wallace,  Richard  J. 
Wallace,  Turner  P., 

Jr. 
Walleen,  Ma\irlce  L. 
W'allls,  Wayne  H. 
Walter.  Dale  J 
Wiilters.  James  E. 
Waltzer.  Jacob 
Ward,  Compton  E. 
Warden,  WUUam  L.. 

Jr. 
Warren.  James  W. 
Wa!  kins.  Robert  L. 
Watson   Lloyd  C. 
Wat  is  Henry  A. 
WftttA.  James  W. 
Way.  Edwivrd  R. 
Weak.s.  WiUlRm  O 
Weatherby,  Theodore 

R 
Weber.  Gustave  A  .  Jr. 
Webster,  John  A.,  Jr. 
Wehner.  George  D. 
Weldknecht,  Prank  A. 
W>!dman.  Russell  H. 
Weinflpld   Richard  M 
Welch,  Ralph  W. 
Welch.  Richard  D. 
Wells,  Walton  E. 
L.    Welsh.  Oefjrge  T. 
Werner,  MarshaU  D. 
West.  Arch  T 
West,  Charles  T. 
West.  Norman  P. 
Westall.  Kenneth  W. 
Westendorf .  Donald  R., 

Jr 
Jr  Westphal.  Harold  S., 

Jr 
Wharton.  Edwin  K. 
WTie.'ler,  James  R. 
V.hltbcck,  Charles  J, 
White,  Clarence  A. 
White,  Laurence  A.,  Jr. 
White.  Richard  F. 
Whltehorn,  Floyd  H. 
Whiteside.  James  D. 
V^Taltten.  Jlmmle 
WhltWngton.  James  W. 
Whittle,  Henry  W. 
Wl^hmann.  WUliam 

H. 
Wlcke.  Jamea  O. 
Widen,  Max  W. 
Widen.  Richard  D. 
Wier.  Ronald  L. 
Wletrlns.  Larrv  C. 
WUbem,  Jack  M. 
Wilde,  John  H,  Jr. 
Wllke.  WUUam  L. 
WUklns,  George  H. 
Wilkinson,  Thomas  A. 

R. 


WUl  Robert  A- 
Williams.  Forrest  R. 
WiUlams,  Prank  E. 
Willis   Clayton  B. 
Wilson.  Charles  B. 
WUson.  Charles  N. 
Wilson.  Donald  C. 
Wilson.  Eric  J. 


Woodslde,  Harold  R. 

Wootten,  Carl  B. 

Word,   Millard    L. 

Worrock,  Bryce  K. 

Wright.  Frederick  B. 

Wright,  Harry  W. 

Wright,  Joseph  M.  P.. 
Jr. 

WUson,  Jackson  A..  Jr.  Wright.  Marsh  E. 
Wilson.  John  S.  Wright.  Ort-Ule,   Jr. 

WUson,  WUUam  E.  Wuthrlch,  Richard  E. 

Windsor.  Nelson  E.  Wyly.  James  R..  Jr. 

Winslow,  Myron  S.,  Jr.  Yarber.  James 
Winter.  Richard  A.         Yurbrough.  WlUlam  P.. 
Wise.  Stephen  A.  jr, 

Withersp^jn,  Beverly  YarneU.  James  L. 


W 


Young,  Kenneth  G. 


Wiiherspoon,  Charles  Zagortz,  Leonard  •'A." 


Jr 


R. 
Witt,  Robert  F. 
WoUe,  R/^ibert  E 
Wolfe,  WlUiam  F. 
Wollam.  John  E 
Womack.  David  R 
Wood.  Clarence  W. 
WcKxl.  Forrest  H. 
Wood.  Joseph  V. 
W\x)d,  Rex  S. 
Wood.  Walter  S. 
Woodbury,  Orpheus  L 

III 
Wo-^drufT.  Gene  L. 
Woods.  Herbert  P. 


Jr. 
Zaner.  Aubrey  B. 
Zarcaro.  John  G. 
Zdolsek,  Martin  F. 
Zechlln.  Prank  F. 
Zerwas.  Richard  L. 
Zlemer.  Howard 
Zimmerman.  John  C. 
Zimmerman.  Robert 

W. 
Zinn,  Chester  A  ,  Jr. 
Zipse.  Robert  L. 
Zirbel.   Wim.am   D, 
Zisko\sky,  Joseph  W, 

BrTTLT   CX)RPS 

Bosco.  Clement.  Jr.        Sorenson,  Jackie  R. 
Shaughncssy.  John  M. 

CHAPLAIN    CORPS 

Vernon,  Clarence  A. 

crni,  irrJcrNCEK  corps 

Smith.  Ralph  A  .III 

WUilam  W.  Scott.  United  States  Navy,  for 
transfer  to  and  appointment  In  the  Supply 
Corps  of  the  Ncvy  in  the  permanent  grade  of 
lieutenant  (Junior  grade  i . 

The  foUowlng-n.-uned  women  offlcers  of  the 
Navy  for  perm.inent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  commander  m  the  line  and  Supply  Corps 
as  indicated,  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

LIKE 

Baker,  Mary  T.  Zlegler,  Blathleen 

Ducer,  Anne  L. 

BUPPLT    CORPS 

Brown.  Betty  J. 

The  following-named  women  officers  of 
the  Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  Ueutenant  commander  In  the  line, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

Casanova.  Jean  O.  Lloyd,  Sara  J. 

Cronln.  Catherine  V.    Zi:>ok.  Joan  E. 

The  following-named  women  officers  of 
the  Na\y  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  Ueutenant  In  the  line,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Allen,  Carol  Y,  Goodwin,  Anne  V, 

Andersen.  Jeanette  L.   HolUs,  Zld  V. 

Larsen,  Dorothy  A. 


Bashe,  Kathleen  A 
Bingham,  Roslna  E 
Burnslde,  Mary  D. 
Denby.  Sara  P. 
DUorenzo.  Julia  J. 
Forbes.  Shirley  J. 
Frost.  Beverly  W, 


Pierce.  Velma  A. 
Staub,  Shirley  A. 
Steenburgen,  Anna  L. 
Thomas,  W^yllne  S. 
Young,  Johanna  L.  H. 
Zlerdt,  Lucy  E. 


The  following- named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  to  the  grade  of  Ueutenant 
(JuiUor  grade)  In  the  line  and  stafT  corps, 
as  Indicated,  subject  to  qualification  there- 
for as  provided  by  law: 

Lns'R 

Baumstark,  Richard 

B. 
Beagle.  Clyde  A..  Jr. 

Bingham,  Roslna  £. 


Angell,  Richard  C. 
Aucoln.  James  B. 
BaUes,  Ralph  T. 
BaUey,  WlUlam  W. 


Blsek.  Dennis  G. 
Burton.  James  L..  Jr 
CarnpbeU.  Carl  E. 
CoHman,  WUliam  R. 

Jr. 
Cuft.  Harlan  R. 
Daum.  Richard  A. 
Da  MS.  Donald  V. 
Dean.  Robert  V. 
Dyro.  Stanuiaus  G. 
Forbes,  Shirley  J. 
Gardeila,  John  K. 
Gilbert,  Robert  L. 
Goodwin,  James  B. 
Gruham,  Neil  H. 
Gray,  Anthony  W., 
Gr.:y,  Lewis  S. 
Greer.  Robert  E. 
Haason,  Deroy  L. 
He-d.  Robert  V. 
Hifginson,  John  J. 
Jii.es,  MUton  L, 
Kaseote,  George 
Kliman,  John  H. 
Laiipe.     ChrlsUan 

Jr. 
Lomhelm.  Louis  G. 
Mac.AskUl,  Everett, 
MacKenzle,  Bruce  E 
Maloney,  John  J. 
Maun,  John  P. 


McCauley,  George  A. 

Moran,  Charles  K..  Jr. 

Mozley.  Edwin  A. 

Newsom.  Joe  R. 

Perkins.  Richard  L. 

Perrella.  Albert  J..  Jr. 

Persons,  George  R. 

Pollard.  Ronald  T. 

Proper,  Vance  D. 

Rayome,  Francis  L. 

Ream,  Ronald  L. 

Reich,  Merrill  D. 

Rhoads,  John  D. 

Salatlne.  Richard 

Schmidt,  John  A 
Jr.  Schumacher,  Duane 
O. 

Scott.  WlUlam  W. 

Self.  Norman  T. 

Smith,  Lee  O. 

Swartz,  Theodore  R. 

Tiiomas,  James  W. 

Thorpe.  Gordon  L. 

Titus.  Edward  D.,  Jr. 
A, Wages,  Clarence  J. 

Wales,  George  E. 

Walter.  Harold  B. 
Jr.Welchman.  Denis  R. 

Wood.  Walter  S. 

Word,  Millard  L. 


Yelle,  A.  Courtney 

SXTPPLT  CORPS 

Corbitt,  James  R.  Hi.pklns.  Richard  B. 
Cunningham,  John  H.  Kalafut,  George  W. 

Daddona,  John  M.  Linehan.  Daniel  J.,  Jr. 

Dewey.  Edward  P.  Pctras,  George  A. 

Grec-iifieid,  Milton  Pliska,  Robert  F. 

Gumpert,  Leroy  C.  Sechler.  John  L. 
Hawkey,  WUUam  C. 

Crvn.  ENGINEER  CORPS 

Chin.  WUUam  Klein.  Dale  M. 

Crisp.  Hugh  A.  Lonegan.  Thomas  L. 

Godsey,  Jack  L. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grades  Indi- 
cated: 

CAPTAIN.  LIN» 


Abbot.  James  L  .  Jr. 
Abercrombie,  Theo  J. 
Adv.  Howard  P..  Jr. 
Akers,  Charles  ON. 
Alford.Lodwlck  H. 
Allen.  Charles  "L"  "D" 
Alley,  Murlin  W. 
Aim.  Carlton  P. 
Alntgren, Ncal 
Anderson.  Fernald  P. 
Arbes.  James  D. 
Arrington,  John  L.,  II 
Aym.ond.  John  P. 
Bacon,  Noel  R. 
Bagby,  Oliver  W. 
Balch.  John  B. 
Ba.dwln,  Charles  A. 
Br.llantyne,  Robert  D., 

Jr. 
Bampton.  Frank  W. 
Banvard,  Theodore  J. 
Bardshar.  Frederic  A. 
B..^nef,  Jess  W. 
BariiCs.  Robert  C. 
Barr,  Capers  G..  Jr. 
Barry.  Richard  P.,  Jr. 
Bell.  Clarence  E..  Jr. 
Bamls.  Wendci:  W. 
Berg,  Alvln  C. 
Berg,  Wlnfred  E. 
Ber(:strom.  Edward  W. 
Beri.urd.  WiUiam  B. 
Ben  5.  Max  A..  Jr. 
Be tt.ngcr.  Joe  L.,  Jr. 
Bcvt  nd';c.  Richard  A 
Bill.  David  S.,  Jr. 
Blackburn.  John  R. 
Elonis.  Edward  C.  Jr. 
Bobczj niki,  Sigmund 

A. 
Bogart,  Frank  L. 
Bon;ier,  Emmett  P. 


BonvUUan,  WlUlam  D. 
Bowdey.  George  W. 
B   wer,  Carl  R. 
Brandenburg,  Howard 

H 
Brassfleld,  Arthur  J. 
Breea.  Roy  E  ,  Jr. 
Brehm.  WUUam  W. 
Brent,  Robert 
Brough,  James  A. 
Brown,  Frederick  W., 

Jr. 
Brown.  Gaylord  B. 
Brown.  Ira  W.,  Jr. 
Br  own  lie,  Robert  M. 
Broyles,  Ned  L. 
Brunlng,  Robert 

MacK..  Jr. 
Bryce,  David  G. 
Buchan,  Robert  B. 
Burcess.  Andrew  L. 
Burke,  Edmund.  Jr. 
Butler,  Glen  "B" 
Byrnes,  Robert  B, 
Caldwell.  Sam  J  .  Jr. 
Calhoun,  Charles  R 
Callahan,  CorneUus  P, 

Jr. 
Cameron,  Gerald  L. 
Campbell.  Duncan  A. 
Caracclolo,  Felix 
C;  rmichae!.  David  C, 
Carrlson.  Daniel  J. 
Ca-sel.  Charles  M.,  Jr. 
Cassldy,  Herbert  A.,  Jr. 
C.jttermole.  George  B. 
Centner,  Richard  L. 
Chalmers.  George  E. 
Chandler.  Charles  R. 
Chllders.  Kenan  C.  Jr, 
Christie,  WUliam  F. 
Clark,  Aito  B. 
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ClATk,  Charles  R.,  Jr. 

CUurk,  Robert  W. 

Clarke.  Predrlc    B" 

Clarke.  Samuel  R. 

Clarke.  Walter  B. 

Claiuner,  Marlin  D. 

Coleman.  James  P. 

Colllzis,  Tbomas  W.. 
Jr. 

Compton.  Cmmett  M. 

Conataer.  Charlie  N. 

Conrad.  Homer  E. 

Conroy,  Thomas  L. 

Cooper,  Francis  T.,  Jr. 

Corcoran.  Daniel  J. 

Cox,  Robert  D.,  Jr. 

Crablll,  Charles  H.,  Jr. 

Crenshaw,  Russell  8., 
Jr. 

Crews,  Howard  W. 

Crouch,  Partee  W.,  Jr. 

Crowley,  Roger  J,  Jr. 

Cunha,  Oeorge  D.  M. 

Curran,  James  H. 

Dancy,  Charles  A.,  Jr. 

Daniels.  James  O,  III 

Daniels,  Jerry  F.,  Jr. 

Dare,  James  A. 

DashleU,  Kdward  L., 
Jr. 

Davey.  Harry  E.,  Jr. 

Davis,  Lewis  F. 

Davis.  Richard  J. 

Davis.  Win  "J",  Jr. 

Davison.  William  H. 

Dawson,  Oeorge  E. 

Dawson.  William  S. 

Deacon,  Edward  T. 

DeLaureal.  Henry  H. 

DeliOach.  William  R.. 
Jr. 

Denton.  William,  Jr. 

De  Vlco,  Anthony  J. 

Dewey,  Irving  D. 

DleUioff,  Arold  H. 

Dlmpfel.  Emerson  H. 

Dinsmore,  John  R. 

Doble,  Ernest  W,,  Jr. 

Doughty,  Morris  R. 

Downing,  Arthur  L. 

Duchln,  Mbnis  O. 

Dudley.  John  B. 

Duffy.  Oerald  H. 

Duncan,  Oeorge  C. 

Duncan,  Richard  L. 
Dunlap,  Ernest  H..  Jr. 
Eddy,  Thomas  R. 
Egbert,  Gordon  R. 
Elsenhart,  Oeorge  N. 
Elder,  Robert  M. 
Ellison,  Thomas  B. 
Elsom,  James  H. 
Evans,  Frank  W  ,  Jr. 
Pagan,  Robert  H, 
Fairfax.  Eugene  O. 
Fargo,  William  B. 
Parmer,  Claude  S. 
Parwell.  Arthur  P  ,  Jr 
Ferrlter.  John  B. 
Fidel,  John  A. 
Finn,  WUllamS. 
Fischer,  Arthur  P  ,  Jr 
Fisher.  Bills  J. 
FVsher,  Ouln  M. 
Fltzpatrlck,  Francis  J. 
Forrest,  Blake  S. 
Foster,  Thomas  M. 
Frazee,  Murray  B,,  Jr. 
Fryer.  Norman  E.,  Jr. 
Funk.  Harold  N 
Furlong,  Donald 
Gantz,  Saxe  P. 
Oavltt,  Severance  W, 
Gehman,  Harold  W. 
Gels.  Lawrence  R 
Gentry,  William  W. 
Oerdon,  Harold  P. 
Ohetqulere,  Oeorge  D 
Olbson,  Edward  L 
Olll,  Paul  W 
Otllette.  Robert  O. 
Ooolsby  Lee  D 


Gould,  Richard  K. 
Green,  Robert  R. 
Greene,  Howard  J. 
Grell,  Theodore  A. 
Grlffln,  Donald 
Guerry.  John  B..  Jr. 
GugUotta.  Guy  F. 
Gulnan,  Timothy  J. 
Gulnn,  Dick  H. 
OuUck.  Robert  A.,  Jr. 
Haines,  John  L. 
Hance,  Kenneth  P 
Harbert.  Charles  W. 
Hardaker.  William  T. 
Harding.  Edwin  T. 
Hardy,  Leonard  R. 
Hare,  Robert  H. 
Hargreaves.  James  C. 
Harkleroad,  Nell  E. 
Harper,  Robert  M. 
Harrington,   Daniel  J 

in 

Harris,  David  L. 

Harris,  Leroy  E. 

Harris.  Thomas  D. 

Hart,  Charles  S. 

Hart,  Joseph  E. 

Hartlgan,  Charles  C  , 
Jr. 

Harty,  Harry  L,  Jr. 

Hayes.  Richard  M. 

Healy,  Charles  E. 

Helfrlch.  Harry  D..  Jr. 

Hendrlx,  Charles  N  G. 

Henry.  Eugene  B  ,  Jr 

Hermanson.  Joseph  M. 

Heyer.  Prank  D. 

Hlgglns.  Elmore  F  ,  Jr 

Hlggs.  Alfred  H, 

Hilgedlck.  Winfred  C. 

Hlngson.  James  M. 

Hlzer.  DeVon  McC 

Hogan,  Richard  J  .  Jr. 

Holmberg.  Paul  A. 

Holt.  Alexander  C  .  Jr. 

Holzapfel,  Valentine 
G. 

Honan,  John  B. 

Hoolhorst,  Robert  A. 

Hooper,  Frederic  A. 

Hooper,  Posey  A. 

Hough,  Jack  W 

Howell.  Willard  Y. 

Rowland,  John  B. 
Hubbell,  Lester  E. 
Hughes,  Jack  J. 
Hughes.  John  O. 
Hunsicker,  Charles,  Jr. 
Hushing.  William  C. 
Huston,  Charles  D 
Hutchlns,  Robert  B. 
larroblno.  Charles  A. 
Isaman,  Roy  M. 
Jack-son,  Andrew  D  ,  Jr 
Jarvis,  Benjamin  C. 
Jennings,  Verne  A. 
Johnson,  Cecil  V. 
Johnson,   Charles  H., 

Jr. 
Johnson,  Stephen  L 
Johnston,  James  P  B. 
Johnston,  Means.  Jr. 
Kaye,  John  B 
Kee^an.  Thomas  D 
Kelm   William  J 
Kellogg.  Frederic  D 
Kenny,  Edward  T. 
Kiem.  Edwin  L 
Kinney.  Sheldon  H 
Klnsella,  Charles  W 
Kline,  Raymond  P. 
Knapp.  Elton  L. 
Knapp,  Paul  J 
Kroeger,  Edwin  J 
Kuntz.  William  E 
Lafferty,  Kenneth  P 
Lambing,  Charles  I.eR 
Lancaster,  Norman  O 
Lantng,  Richard  B 
Lawler.  Joseph  T. 
Lawrence  John  C. 
I>»ferer   Hobrrt  C. 


Leon,  Strauss  8 
Llndon.  Elbert  C 
Lindsey,  Robin  M 
Llnehan,  Joseph  D. 
Lloyd,  Henry  P. 
Locke.  Ralph  F 
Lockwood.  Ralph  H. 
Loustaunau.  Paul  E. 
Lowe,  Marcus  L  .  Jr. 
Lyngby.  Alfred  R 
Mackroth,  John  R. 
MacNalr,  Martin  P. 
Magennls,  Edward  G. 
Mandel,  Herbert  I. 
Manning.  William  J. 
Manser,  Burton  R. 
Marlnke.  Charles  A. 
Mather,  Lee  W. 
McAllister.  Jamea  A. 
McCall,  Charles  D. 
McCarthy.  John  C. 
McConnaughhay, 

James  W 
McCrocklin,  James  W 
McCurtaln.  James  H. 
McCuskey.  Elbert  S 
McDaniel,  George  T., 

Jr 
McDowell,  Joseph  M 
McElroy,    Richard    S  , 

Jr 
McElwaln.  Harry  W. 
McGutnnes-s.  Walter  A 
McManus.  John  W 
McQulston.    Lionel    1 
Merrltt,  Robert  G 
Meyer.  Otto  F    Jr 
Michael.  Willard  deL 
Millard,  Robei-  C. 
Miller,  Charles  K. 
Miller  Harold  C 
Miller,  Hugh  B  ,  Jr. 
Miller,  Jim  D 
Miller,  Walter  B 
Mlnner.  Delbert  M. 
Moffett,  Charles  S. 

Moore.     Frederick     T 

Jr. 
Moore,  Waller  C. 

Mott.  Charles  D. 

Munson,  John  J. 

Munson,  William  H 

Murphy.  Thomas  W. 

Nace,  Charles  D. 

Norton.  Gerald  S 

Oldfleld,  James  C. 

Olson.  Clarence  E 

OMalley,  George  F 

CMeara.  Donald  J. 

Ost,  Herbert  E 

Parker.  James  F 

Parker,  Oscar  B. 

Parks.  John  E 

Parmelee,  Clyde  H. 

Pawka.  Edward  J. 

Peaj-.  John  P. 

Pennell,  Jesse  L 

Peters,  Maurice  A. 

Peterson.  DaleK. 

Pew   Leslie  A 

PTelfer,  Carl  P. 

Phillips,  Dou^!.t.s  G 

Pond.  Charles  E 

Powell.  Lucien  C  ,  Jr 

Powell.  Ward  P 

Pjwell.  WilUani  O  ,  Jr 

Pressler.  Louis  P 

Price,  F>ank  H.,  Jr. 

Prickett,     Samuel     L., 
Jr 

PuKsley  Edmond  B. 

Rade!,  Frederick  M. 

Ramat?e.  James  D 

R.itiiff,  William    K" 

P.AWie.  WUmer  E 

Read.     Samuel     H      P 
Jr 

Rf'ave*     Henry    O      Jr 

Refo  Miles  P  ,  111 

Re^Uter  Allen  B 

R'.svrt.  Juhn  M 


Reilly,  James  D. 

Renf  ro.  John  N. 

Rhodemyre,  John  L. 

Rice,  Richard  H. 

Rlgg.  James  F. 

Ringness.  William  M. 

Rltch,  John  B  .  Jr. 

Roberts.  Richard  S 

Robertson.  Charles  M. 

Robertson,  James  McI. 

Robinson,  Leslie  S. 

Robinson.  Thomas 

Roemer,  Charles  E. 

Rogers,  Leon  W 

Rr>gozlen8kl,  Frank  E 

Romberger,        WllU.ini 
M 

Rommel.     Herbert     P., 
Jr 

Rooney,  Paul  C 

Roth.  Eli  B 

Rudden,     Thomas     J  , 
Jr 

Ruhe.  William  J 

Rumsey.  Dexter  C     11 

Russell.     Frederick     N 

Ryrid.  Robert  W 

Salvia.  Onnfrlo  F 

.s.atterford.  Robert  B 

Saunders.    Thomas    F. 
Jr 

Savage.  Arthur  M 
,  Savldge,  William  L. 

Sawyer,  William  T 
■  S<rhlegel,  Rowland  F 

Schmidt,  Harbert  T 

Schratz.  Paul  R 

Schrelter   Ernest  F 

Schroeder,  Fred  J. 

Schumann,   Rxiland 
W  ,  Jr. 

Schuyler.  Irving  J 

Schwab,  Ernest  L  ,  Jr 

Schwab.  Erwln  G 

Schwartz.  John  R. 

Scott,  Albert  P. 

Scott  Oeorge  W  .  Jr. 

Scurrla,  Norman  V. 

Senimes.  Raphael,  Jr. 

Seymour.  Harry  A 

Shamer.  Preston  N 

Sharp,  Oeortte  P 

Sheridan,  John  O. 
Shlfflette.  William  M. 
Shirley.  Gene  T 
Short.  Nornr\an  S 
Slegmund.    Theodore 

C 
Silk,  Francis  W. 
Simmons,     George    8., 

HI 
Simpson,  Eugene  H. 
Sinnott.  Robert  E 
Skuzlnskl.  Charles  F 
Slagle,  Robert  J 
Sloatman,  John  K  .  Jr. 
Smith.  Ellsworth  N 
Smith,  Emory  C 
Smith.  Eugene  C. 
Smith,  George  W 
Smith,  Gordon  W 
Smith,  James  H  ,  Jr 
Smith,  Joseph  O. 
Smith,  Leonard    B" 
Smith.  Robert  H. 
Snipes,  Beecher 
Spear   I.<3uU  P. 


Standish.  Edwin  O 
Stanley.  Onia  B  .  Jr 
Stay.  Cnarles  A 
Steigelinan,  Edward  T. 
Stow.  Wn'ter  K    Jr 
Stultz  R<-)n.ald  F 
Suddath,  Thomas  H 
Sullivan,  Eui;ene  T  B 
Supernne.  Irving  J 
Sutherland,    William 

T 
Swanson,  Chandler  W 
Swanson.  Lero^-  V 
ByverBon   Dougl.i*  N 
r.i«u*<  U.  Frederuk  L, 


Taylor,  Edward  J. 

Teich,  Richard  J. 

Thompson,  Howard  A. 

Toulon.  Alfred  J  .  Jr. 

Tucker.  Frederick  B. 

Tunnell.  Richard  McC  West,  John  N. 


January  18 

Weitzenfeld. 
Daniel  K. 
Welden.  Frederick 
Wells.  Harold  A. 
Wells,  Wade  C. 


Jr 


Utgoff.  Vadym  V. 
Vandergrift,  Jacob  J 

Jr. 
Vannoy  Frank  W, 
Van  Wolkenten, 

R-iymotid  V 
Viisey.  Lloyd  R. 
Verbrycke.  "J" 

Russell    ni 
Vln<jck    Ell 
Waldron,  Alton  L  C 
Wallace,  Jajnes  B 
Wallace,  William  E. 
Walley.  Marlon  C 
Waring.  Elmar  S  ,  Jr 
Warner,  Rex  W 
Washlngt«..n. 

Thomas.  Jr 
Watson,  Joseph  T 
Wedell.  Edward  V. 
Wehmeyer,  Wilbur 
Welnel,  John  P 
Welsner.  Maurice  P 

CAPTAIN 

Adam.i    Jesse  P 
Banks.   Lawrence  E 
Beckmun.  Etiward   L 
Black.  Paul  E 
Bond    .Sidney  D     Jr 
Brooks    Ralph  K 
Calla^aii.  Dwlght     A' 
Canheld    Rirle  G. 
Cheffey.  John  H 
Childs.  Donald   H 
Clare    Prank  B 
Clark.  Gale  O 
Courtney    Marvin  D 
CronemlUer  Philip  D 

D 
Cunningham    James 

K 
deWllton,  Edward  L. 
Dominey,  Joseph  B  , 

Jr 
DoolitUe,  Robert  C. 
Faaland    Halvdan 

O    K 
Paucett.   Ralph  E 
Goebel.  John  E 
Goodman    Edward  O 
Hall,  CllfTord   R 
Hill.  Howard   W 
HoUoway.  Charles  K  . 

Jr 
Holmes,  Francis  H. 


Jr 


West,  Joseph  M. 
Wheat.  Dick  M 
Whitby.  Frank  R 
White,  Thomas  S 
Whlteman,  Armand  D. 
Whitney,  Laurens  A 
Whittler,  Mark  T. 
Williams.  Gordon  B. 
Williams   John  B    Jr. 
W!!'.ianison. 
Thomiis  C 
Wixxl.  Robert  H. 
W  xxl    Robert  B 
W.:K)llen,  William  8 
W(X)tton.  James  C. 
Wright,  James  D 
Wright,  .Spencer  D 
Wright,  Whitney 
y  ,)ung   Jack  C 
Young,  Lloyd  V 
Zimanski.  Frank  A. 
'      Zlmny,  Stanley  M 
Zoeller.  Raphael   A 
Zulllnger,  John  R. 

MrDICAL    CORPS 

Kaufman.  James  A. 
Leach    Edwin  M. 
Mahln.  Harry  P 
McArtor,  James  R 
McCabe.  John  F 
N-idbath,  Rudolph  P. 
Nelklrk.  William  I. 
Newton,  Charles  B. 
Osborne    David  P 
Palmer.  John  R  ,  Jr 
Pino,  Daniel  M 
Price    John  J  ,  Jr. 
Pruett.  Carl  E 
Rusher.  Merrill  W 
.Sarkisian.  Barkis  S 
Smith,  Bruce  H  .  Jr. 
Smith.  WllUarft  L. 
Stalter,  Robert  A. 
Su>ecklein    Herbert  O. 
Stover.  John  H  .  Jr 
Stryker.  William  8. 
Sweeney    Edwin  C. 
Tarr.  George  H  .  Jr. 
True,  DeWitt  B 
VrtU[)el.  (ieorge  E. 
WalRer    Granville  I., 

Jr 
Watklns    Dale  B. 
Weiss.  Harry  A 
Zuska.  Albert  J 


CAPTAIN,    8DPPLT    CORPS 


Adams,  Henry  P. 
AUiB,  Frederick  A 
Atkinson    Wallace  L., 

Jr. 
Bell,  Thomas  H 
Brandow,  Henry  W 
Brighton,  Edward  E 
Carson.  John  D. 
Cherry.  Jerome 


Grahn,  Karl  A  Jr 
Grasslno,  Ceasar  M 
Greenhalgh,    William 

T. 
Grubb.  Francis  B. 
Haggard,  James  W. 
Heck.  Charles  B 
Hoard,  Douglas  H. 
Hunt,  Harold  H. 


Christensen,    Charles    Jackson.  Alfred  C 


M 

Cla vpoole.  Jess  S  ,  Jr, 
Cobb,  Richard 
Cope,  Raymond  W. 
Corle.  Frederic  W 
Cosgrove.  Paul  P  .  Jr. 
Coutu.  Louis  A 
Davis.  James  J  .  Jr 
Dexter,  Robert  C  .  Jr. 
Dobbyn,    Edward    T 

Jr 
Durant   William  B  .  Jr  Millson.  Wall  nee  F 
Durham    Henry  O  .  Jt  M  xn-e.  George  E  ,  II 
Fisher   Allan  J  Moore  Glen  C 

Pr.impton,  Woodley  E  M  j;ier    William  F. 
O"  ■h««ki    VirgU  H        Norton    Dsvid  O. 
Ci..re    John   M 


W.. 


James,    Nathanle 

III 
JpfTrey.  Richard  P. 
Joshua,  Edward  R.,  Jr, 
Laliy.  Paul  R. 
Lee.  Curtis  J. 
Letterman,  Lincoln  L. 
Logan.  Daniel  F 
Lovlg.  Lawrence,  Jr. 
Madden,  John  E 
Major,  Samuel  J 
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Osborne,     Charles     8. 

Jr. 
Peckham,  Charles  W. 
Rice.  Gir>ert  McK. 
Robertsoa.  John  B. 
Stafford,  Otis  W. 
Standish    Eben  M. 
Stewart.  Pred  B. 
Stokes.  »i!:aynard  G. 
Tolbert,  Harmon  8. 


Tonner,     William     Q. 

Jr. 
Twitchell.  William  A. 
Van  Donge,  Charles  J. 
Waite,  George  T. 
Walsh,  James  O. 
Watson.  Robert  L. 
Webster,  James  K. 
Wheeler   Kenneth  R. 
Wlllts.  Enos  H. 
Yockey,  Roy  O. 


CAPTAIN,  CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

Barnes,  Ernest  R.  McGann,  Francis  L. 

Coe   Robert  W.,  Jr.         Shilling.  John  H. 
Klet  kner    John  M. 

CAPTAIN,   CIVIL   ENGIVtEB  COKPS 


Boyer,  W.Ulam  R. 
Btirke,  Jesper  R. 
Byrnes,  William  J. 
Chilton.  Arthur  B.. 
MorrU.  Albert  C. 


Jr 


Pratt,  Richard  T. 
Reynolas,  Luther  S. 
Seuxer.  Paul  E 
Slmmous.  Paul  J. 
Wilson,  John  W, 


CAPTAIN,    OTNTAL    COEPS 


Aldrldge.  William  A. 
Cathcart    John  H. 
Cermak,  George  L. 
Conant,  Julian  R 
Cooi.>er.  F;i  chard  G. 
Edwards,  Irwin  O. 
Eubank.  DiUard  P..  Jr 
Cray    Ou»  W 
Hamilton,  Martin  R 
Hamilton.  TYaver  R. 
Hhas.  Albjrt  P 
Hedman,  Warren  J., 

Jr 
Joseph,  Robert  L 
Kalres.  Anthony  K 
Larson.  Gilbert  H..  n 
M.iiike.  NMlbert  C 
Marking.  William  M 
M'«sun.  Iiester  H. 


Oesterle.  Albert  R 

Pennington,  James  F. 
Prultt.  Charles  C  ,  Jr. 
Reilly.  John  V. 
RlchfiTdson,  Glenn  D 
Rudolph.    Charles   E, 

Jr 
Rupp,  Nelson  W. 
Salandl,  Robert  T 
Spann     Sylvester   E 

W.,  Jt 
Stanford.  Walter  O. 
Susewlnd.  Simon  W. 
Swearlngen.  John  C. 
Tande   gyrus  E. 
Van    Damm,   Vincent 

W 
White,  Dan  B 
Williams,  Robert  M 


CAPTAIN,  MT.-JICAL  SraVlCK  COEPS 

Knight   Kenneth  L 

CAPTAIN,  Nt'RSE  COXPS 

Houghton,  Ruth  A 


COMMAN 

Abbott.  Taomas  H. 
Adams.  Alton  P. 
Adams,  Lcraine  S. 
Adams,  Rotjcrt  S. 
Adams.  W  lUam  L. 
Adrian.  Robert  N. 
Ady,  Josep  h  W. 
Alrheart,  .  ames  H. 
Alber.  La  \'ler  C. 
Alexander  Jobn  3. 
Alfxatos,  Michael  S. 
Allen,  Joseph  W..  Jr 
Allison.  D.  inald 
Alt,  Earl  J 
Amme.  Rot>ert  G. 
Andersen,  Wayne  G 

Charles  R. 

Donald  A 
Ge<jrge    D 


Paul  H 
Robert  W 
William  R. 


Anderson. 
Anderson. 
Anderson. 

Jr. 
Anderson 
Andf-rson 
Anderson 
Andrews.  Mllner  L. 
Aroner.  Richard 
Arthur,  Robert  L. 
Aubrey,     Norbert     E. 

Jr. 
Ault,  Frank  W 
Babcock.  Courtland  T 
Bacak.  Joseph  J 
Bftlley    Bernard  J 
Bailey    Wllllftm  F 
Baird   Lawrence  I. 
Baker   Howard  J. 
Baker   Robert  W. 
Baker.  Robert  H. 
Baker   William  P, 
Baldridgs,  Jewvtt  A. 
B*ll    Robert 
BaUou.  JusUn  O. 


L)EK.   LINI 

Banks.  William  R. 
Barbor.  R<jbert  T. 
Barco,  Leslie  T  ,  Jr. 
Brirker.  Laughlin 
Barrett.  Alcus  E. 
Barrett.  Boynton 
Barrett,  John  M. 
Barron.  Carl  F 
Bariu:.  John  W. 
B-uss  Thomas  E  .  Ill 
Baih.  Edwin  J 
Bauman.  John  F. 
BaumeLster,    Charles. 

Jr. 
Buyne.  Marmaduke  O. 
Bays,  Frederic  L. 
Beaver.  Rjt>ert  H. 
Becker,  Jack  L. 
Behl,  Juhn  H. 
Behner.  Herbert  C,  Jr. 
Beilng.  John  K. 
Belk,  Get^rge  H. 
Belt.  Richard  W.  Jr. 
Bemis,  Lawrence  R. 
Bennett.  Milton  D. 
Benolt.  Horace  G. 
Bentai;,  Howard  Q. 
Bexg.  Frank  M. 
Berger.  Eugene  B. 
Berkeley,  Kenneth  H. 
Berquut.  Carl  R 
BertogUo,  Lloyd  W. 
Bertogllo,  Floyd  J. 
Beyer,  Clarence  R. 
Blsbee,  Roger  A. 
Bishop,  Ralph  F. 
Blackburn.  Emmit  W. 
Blakensy.  Hulon  R. 
Blattmann.  Walter  O. 
Blrwm   Psul  J 
Birx>meT,  FrancU  W. 


Bolt,  WUUamH..  Jr. 

Bookhamer,  Robert  H, 

Boryslewlcz,  Anthony 
F 

Botten.  Ralph  D. 

Boyle.  John  A. 

Braddock,  Robert  L. 

Brady.  Francis  X. 

Brady,  Francis  L..  Jr. 

Brady.  Gordon  O. 

Brady,  James  O, 

Braley.  Gerald  N. 

Brari£Come.  James  R. 

Brat  ten.  John  L. 

Braun.  John  E. 

Brchan.  Edwin  D. 

Brega.  Richard  E. 

Bress.  Heury 

BrissetVe,  Kenneth  F. 

Brut   Ekltjar  R. 

Brook.  John  R 

Brookes.  Charles  3. 

Brown.  Billy  P 

Brown,  Clifford  L. 

Brown.  Donald  N. 

Bryan.  Oeorge  R..  Jr. 

Bryant.  Franklin  D. 

Buchanan.  Donald  J. 

Bucklew.  Oscar  T. 

Buckowskl.  George  A 

Buckwalter.  Earl  E. 

Baergey.  Herman  P. 

Burgess.  Elmery  L. 

B  irvro.  Daniel  F. 

Burley.  Albert  C. 

Burnett.  R/%bert  C. 

BvuTiette.  Oliver  S. 

Burns   Warren  "H" 

Biirsik.  Vlada  D. 

Burton,  John  H. 

Burum.  Roger  L. 

Bu.<^lk  William  8. 

Butcher.  Harold  K. 

Butler.  Francis  A. 

Byrd.  Newton  P  ,  Jr. 

Cable   Jesse  P, 

Caflerata.  William  P. 

Callahan,  James  E. 

Callan.  AlUe  W  .  Jr. 

Campbell,  James  M 

Campbell,  William  A. 
Jr 

Caney.  Lawrence  D. 

Cantwell.  Richard  A  , 
Jr 

CsLTlson.  Paul  G   A. 

Carlson.  Robert  C 

Carmichael.  William  P 

Carpenter,  Melvln  J. 

Carter.   Arthur  McD  . 
Jr. 

Carter.  Harold  A. 

Carton.  Wilbur  A. 

Casey   Thoma.'  H  .  Jr 

Cates.  Clifton  B  .  Jr. 

Center.  Georpe 

Chalkley.  John  W.,  Jr. 

Charles.  John  F. 

Cheal.  Wayne  R. 

Cheney.  Harlan  L 

Cherbak.  Alfred  A. 

Choate.  Robert  B 

Clark.  Harry  L    Jr 

Clark  Jackson  W, 

Cleveland,  Blair 

CUn^an,  Forest  M 

Coad   Richard  J 

Coates.  Joseph  K. 

Cobb  William  W. 

Cochran  Hvln  P    Jr. 

Cockroft.  Irving  O. 

Coil.  John  A  .  Jr. 

CoJcman.  Thaddeus  T 
Jr. 

OoUlns,  Cecil  B  ,  Jr. 

Collins.  Samuel  L. 

Conn,  Alton  H. 

Connolly,  Bartholo- 
mew J.,  HI 

Oook.  Marshall  U. 

Cook*,  H«nry  J.  H. 


Cooper,  Walter 
Coppola.  Bduguardo  11 
Cormack,  John  O. 
ComeUns,  Oeors* 
Cornell.  LeUiad  B. 
Coulter.  WUllam  O. 
Cowles,  Jack  R. 
Cox.  Cb&nnlng  H. 
Cox.  James  L. 
Craw,  Nelson  W. 
Crueer,  Handford  T.. 

Ill 
CuUey.  WUUam  F. 
Cummiiigs.  Eklward  J,, 

Jr 
Cure,  Harold  R. 
Curley   Clyde  W 
Dalzell,  Samuel,  Jr. 
Dampler.  Robert  M. 
Daniel,  Charles  L. 
Duilels  John 
Da:  ken,  Herbert  W   H. 
Dank  worth.  Edwin  G.. 

Jr 
Danner,  Howard  E  ,  Jr. 
Danz.  Lawrence  F. 
Darchuck.  Matthew  E. 
D.irn':ld.  Marshall  P. 
Dauphin,  Oyd  L. 
Davidson,  William  A, 

Jr 
D.ivls,  Edwin  T. 
D  ivis  George  S.,  Jr. 
Davis,  George  J 
Divl.-s   George  W.  V. 
Davis  James  H. 
DivlF.  John  K..  Jr. 
Davis.  Judson  C.  Jr. 
Dr.vis.  Raymond  E. 
Da\  xson.  JaqueUn  C. 
D?atberage,  Benjamin 

C. 
D?  Bord,  Robert  K. 
Decker.  Daniel  D.,  Jr. 
Demoss.  Charles  W. 
Dennehy.  Roderick  C 
Detweller.  Austin  L. 
Dewey.  WUUam  H. 
Dibble.  Edgar  J. 
Dick,  John 
Dick,  John  H. 
Dimmitt,  Robert  K. 
Dingle.  John  A. 
Ditch.  WllUam  E. 
D>xlson,  Boykln  R. 
Donald,      Herbert     I*, 

Jr. 
Donnelly,  John  A. 
IXwtson.  WUllam  W. 
Doran,  Homer  M..  Jr. 
Dorsey,  Patrick  C. 
DjugaU,  Alan 
Diugherly.  Robert  M. 
Douglas,  Benjamin  T. 
Douglas,  Daniel  E. 
Duuthlt,  James  H. 
Dower,  WUllam  D. 
Downs.  Arnold  E. 
Doyel,  WUbur  T. 
Doyle.  WllUam  T. 
Drachnlk,  Joseph  B. 
Dress,  George  K. 
Dudley,  John  A. 
Duncan,  Charles  L. 
Dunkum.  Hugh  H.,  Jr. 
Dunn.  Stanley  M. 
Durham.  Ardls  H  .  Jr. 
Durham,  Harold  D. 
Durio,  Jack  N. 
Diima.  Gordon  A, 
Durocher,  Charles  O, 
Durup,  Paul  C. 
Earl,  Raymond  L, 
Ea^ton.  William  R. 
Eaton.  Max  A. 
Ebel.  August  A. 
Edgerton.    Stuart    T.. 

Jr. 
Edlun.  WllUam  O 
Edmlsten,  WllUam  H 
Edwards,     Arthur     T. 

McB. 


Edwards,  Eldon  L. 
Edwards,     Emory 

Jr. 
Eflrd.  Terrll  A. 
Elder.  Arthur  O. 
Elefter.  Theodore 
Elens.  James  N. 
Ellerbe,  Qall  J. 
EUU.  James  W.,  Jr 
EUli,  Walter  J. 
Ellison,  Harold  H. 
EUzpy.  Jack  E. 
Emeraon,     Arthur 

Jr 
Emerson,    WUUam 

Jr 
Engdah  .  WUUam  A. 
Engeln. an.  Ralph 
Esllnger,   Robert    "H", 

Jr 
E-ssling.  Mark  T. 
Etherldge,  Melvln  R. 
E  crett,  WUllam  J. 
I  .Hon,  James  V. 
Fatkln.  Thomas  J. 
Favreau.  Floyd  F. 
Fearnow,  Fredrick  R 
Ppchtelkotter,       Harlo 

D 
Fehr.  Harrison  R.,  in 
Ferris,  James 
Feuerbach,  Theodore 
Field,  Leonard  E 
Fmley.  Miles  R.,  Jr. 
Fitzgerald,  Paul  D, 
Fitzhugh,  Mayo  McG  . 

Jr. 
Fleming.  WUUam  W. 
Fiessner,  Conrad  J. 
FiVnu,  Edward  P.,  Jr. 
Foley.  Peter  J. 
Foltz.  Frank  E. 
Forcier,  Alfred  A. 
Forde.  Lambert  V. 
Fortner.  HerscheU 
Posha.  Charles  B 
Poster.  John  I. 
Fox,  Elmer  L. 
Pox.  John  C 
Francis.  Frederick  E. 
Franz.  Leonard  A. 
Friiwiey.  Larry  W. 
Freeman.  Daniel  H. 
Freecian.  Leon  H. 
Freeman.  Rowland  O., 

Ill 
Frellf.en.  Max  E 
Frese  Bernard  W..  Jr 
Frohnie.  Charles  T 
Gadberry.  WiUiam 
Gage    Rex  A. 
G:ille.T3ore.  Roy  H. 
Gano.  John  H. 
Garbow.  Bernard  L. 
Gardtnial.  Robert  C. 
Garrett,  WUllam  L 
Garrison.  Lloyd  W. 
Garvey,  Hugh  M. 
Gasirock.  Martin  D 
Geudron.  Edward  W. 
Gerdes.  Henry  A. 
Gcrsuk,  Ipser  J 
Getschell,  Douglass  D 

Jr. 
Gibson.  Aubrey  L. 
Gibson.  James  C. 
Gibson,  Moses  McA., 

Ill 
GiesZi.  Carl  R. 
Gillespie.  Donald  R 
Glllin.  James  McK 
GUlock.  Robert  H. 
Gills,  James  W, 
Glrsrd,  Oeorge  W. 
Gleeson.  Richard  O. 
Oodek.  Mleczyslaw 
Gonzalez,  Rene  B. 
Good.  Dale  8. 
Ooode.  WllUam  M. 
Goodwin,  01«ndon 
Gordon,  Orant  B, 
Gordon .  Harold  L. 


Gorman,  John  P. 
H..GoiUd.  Joseph  E.  t 

Graham,  Mac  A.  < 

Gray.  "O"  "B"  C 

Gray.  Rollln  B.,  Jr.       ' 
Gray,  WUllam  J. 
Grazda.  Melvln  Q. 
Green  wen.  Martin  D. 
Greenwood.  Robert  B. 
Gregory,  Hayden  A. 
Grieve,  John  R. 
GriggB.  John  B.,  Ill 
T..Grkovic.  George 

Groesbeck,  James  D. 
D..Gro&sett«..  Warren  A_, 

Jr. 
L.     Guidry.  Joseph  W. 
Hadley,  Stephen  V. 
H",Hagood.  Douglas  R. 
Halthoock,  June  D.,  Jr. 
Hall.  Alvln  W..  Jr. 
I.     Hall,  Jack  S. 
Hall,  Perry 
Halsey.  Edward  K. 
Hamblln.  Robert  L. 
Hamby,  Edward  P. 
HammerGtone,  James 

E. 
Hamrlck,  Laurence  L. 
Hanks.  Eugene  R. 
Hannon.  Bdward  J..  Jr. 
Hansen,  Frederic  T., 

Jr. 
Hansen.  John  B. 
Hansen,  John  L. 
Hansen,  Robert  L. 
Hanson,  George  W. 
Hanson,  Ralph  M. 
Hanson.  Sammy  H. 
Hardcastle.  WUllam  H.. 

Jr. 
Harrelson.  Oeorge  D. 
Harrington.  Charles  B. 
Harris,  Daniel  R. 
HarrLson.  Curg  W.,  Jr. 
Hart.  Gordon  McA. 
Hart,  "J"  Vincent 
Hart.  John  R. 
Hartman.  Raymond  O. 
HartzeU,  James  W. 
Hassell,  Victor  G. 
Hathaway.  George  C, 

Jr. 
Hatheway,  Valentin* 

J.,  Jr. 
Hattaway,  Cleland  S. 
Hawkins.  Arthur  R. 
Hawley,  Edward  R. 
.  Jr  Hawthorne.  Robert  E. 
F     Haynle,  John  C,  Jr, 
Hazapls.  Thomas 
Healey,  Thomas  L. 
Heflln  Edward  A. 
Hein.  Ralph.  Jr. 
Heller.  Samuel  R  .  Jr. 
Jr  Hellickson.  Aaron  J. 
Hendler.  Pennard 
Henry,  Alfred  J,,  Jr. 
Hersey.  Kirk 
Hevworth.  Lawrence, 

Jr. 
Hickman.  Berton  H. 
Hill.  Charles  A  ,  Jr. 
HUl,  Fred  C. 
HiU.  Paul  E. 
HUl.  WlUiam  O. 
Hlnes,  Wl!:i.'\m  M. 
Hitchcock.  Edwm  N.. 

Jr. 
Hltchlns,  William  S. 
Hltz.  Frederick  W„  Jr. 
HoUman,  Robert  J. 
Hoggard,  Prerton 
Hogue,  "J"  "C" 
Hogue.  Robert  F. 
Holder.  BUlyD. 
Holloway.  James  L  IIX 
Hollowell,  Frank  W., 

Jr. 
Holly.  Darld  C, 
Holmes,  David  O. 
Holt,  Harry  8. 


Jr 
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BoUrl«ht«r.  Max  A. 
BooMr.  WllliMn  M.  P. 
Hook.  JoliD  C. 
Hooper,  K«nn«th  O. 
Hoppe.  WllUamK. 
Homll.  BuMt  R. 
tfomraU,  Vuic«  K. 
HoQok.  Dean  W. 
Bougb,  Jobn  B. 
Hraboaky,  Joseph 
Hublierd.  Baymond  A 
Huber.  Hamutl  C. 
Hudaon,  Jmek  O. 
Hudiiwtta.  WUlUun  L. 
Huestte.  QenOd  8. 
Huff,  Alvln  D. 
HugHes,  John  K.,  Jr. 
Humplurey,  WlllUm  8 

Jr. 
Hunt.  Daniel.  Jr. 
Hunt,  Robert  P. 
Hiirley.  WlllUm  O. 
Hunt.  Thomas  C.  m 
Hutchison,  Barle  Q., 

Jr. 
Hyde,  Harold  O. 
Idle,  Charles  T.,  Jr. 
Hams,  Meryl  A. 
Ingham,  John  W. 
Irons,  Robert  E. 
Irwin,  Kay  8. 
Ischlnger,  Eric.  Jr. 
Jackson,  Erwln  S. 
Jackson,  James  R., 
Jahn,  Waldemar  P. 
James,  Richard  C. 
Jansen,  John  P. 
Jennings.  Douglas  H 
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PUlmore    O., 


Alexan- 


W., 


Jr. 


Jr. 


Jennings 
Kahle 
Jerbert.  Arthur  H 
Jester,  Walter  H. 
Jogan,  George  J. 
Johnson,  Earl  B. 


,  Harold  T. 
,  James  B.. 
.  Melvln  O 
.  Silas  R. 
Waldo  P. 


Johnson 

Johnson 

Johnson 

Johnson 

Johnson 

Jones,  Donald  R. 

Jonea.  Jack  B. 

Joy,  Bernard  P..  Jr. 

Kane,  John  P. 

Kanze.  Robert  P. 

Karcher,  Daniel  M. 

Karl,  Paul  J..  Jr. 

Karl,  Robert  D. 

Karr,  Delbert  Q. 

Karter,  Wilbur  K. 

Kauffman,  Hal  A. 
Keifert.  Robert  N. 
Keil,  Robert  A. 
Keller,  Edgar  T. 
Keller,  Harry  B. 
Kellerman.  Lewis  P. 
KeUey.  Oeort^e  A,  Jr 
Kelley,  Vincent  P. 
Kelsey,  John  W  ,  Jr. 
Kemp,  Joseph  C. 
Kennsy,  Edward 
Kent,  Donald  O 
Kenton.  Howard 
Kenyon.  Jack  S. 
Kerr.  Edward  E. 
Kest.  Harold  W. 
Krvan,   Samuel 

Jr. 
Keyes.  Thomas  K. 
Kler,  Kenneth  J. 
Klmener,  Robert  A. 
King,  Dsidd  A.,  Jr. 
Kirk.  Leone  E..  Jr. 
Kirkendall.  Uelrln 

Jr 
Klfklaod.  William 

Jr. 
Klahn,  Dale  C. 
K -nickel  bine, 
Jr. 


Knight,  Charles  A. 
Knight,  Gilbert  L. 
Knopke.  William  R. 


Koenlg 
Jr. 

Kostrzewsky, 
der  J. 

Kouns,  Maynard 
Jr. 

Krapf ,  Harry  J.,  Jr. 

Kruslck.  George  P. 

Kuencer,  William  O. 

Kuhl,  Charles  A. 

Kuhn.  Melvln  M.,  Jr. 

Kunhardt,  Robert  M 

Kunkle,  Robert  D. 

Kiintz.  Robert  E. 

Kurta,  Lawrence  A. 

Kuzell,  Charles  E. 

Labrum,  Wlllard  D. 

Laesale,  Prank  W. 

Laird,  Dea.i  S. 

lalrd,  Don  B. 

Laird,  Ian  M. 

Landreth,  William  L. 

Langfur,  Joshua  A. 

LaPlerre.  Douglas  B. 

Largess,  Clllton  R., 

Larkln.  Edward  J. 

Larklns,  Bowen  S. 

Larson,  Rueben  D. 

Lasater.  Allen  N 

LasseU.  Donald  L. 

Laurlnat,  Henry  S..  Jr 

Lavrakas,  Lef  terlA 

Law,  Richard  R. 

Lawson,  Dunbar 

Lazenby.  Richard  D. 

Leach,  Alvln  D. 

Lee,  Clyde  J 

Lee,  Howard    C  ' 

Leggett,  Ernest  H 

Lemly.  Frederick  H  , 
Jr 

Lennon,  Bernard  C. 

Leonard,  Edward  P, 

LeValley  James  B 

Lewis,  Lawrence  E  ,  11 
Jr.  Llndstrom,  Kenith  V. 

LlnvUle,  Cloyd  A. 

Llnwlck.  Robert.  Jr. 

Livingston.  William 

H. 
Lloyd,  Marshall  O. 
Logan,  John  W, 
Logan,  Thomas  B 
Longlno,  Walter  B 
Loomla,  William  R 
Lovegrove,  Howard  C  , 

Jr. 
Luberda,  William  S. 
Lynn.  Robert  T. 
Mabey.  Alfred 
MacParlane,  Arthur  3. 
Mackle,  John  R. 
MacMurray,  James  W, 
Maher.  David  B. 
Mann,  David  O 
Mann,  William  O.,  Jr, 
Manson,  Prank  A. 
Marrow,  Jack  S. 
Martin.  Neal,  Jr. 
Martin.  Richard  H. 
Marx,  Theodore  F. 
Maaon,  James  M. 
Mason.  Robert  C. 
Masle.  Malcolm  R 
Matthewi.  Joseph  A. 
May.  Allan  E 
Mayes,  Daxnon  C. 
Mayo.  JsmesO 
McCain.  Audley  H 
McCants.  Thfmian  R 
McCaughey,  William 

H 
McCsuley  Brian 
McConnell,  Robert 

McC,  Jr 
McCord,  Walter  D  ,  Jr 
McCue,  Hartsel  P. 
Harry, McCulley,  William  M., 
Jr. 


.Jr. 
P. 


IfcK. 


McCurdy.  John  D. 
McDanlel.  Jerry  P. 
McElwee,  Robert  E. 


McEnery,  Edwin  B. 
McOaba,  CtirtU  "D" 
McO«an.  Patrick  H. 
McGinty,  WilUam  O. 
McGowan,  Edward  C. 
McGrath,  William  P. 
McGulre.  Clair  A. 
Mclnnis,  Norman  K. 
Mclntyre,  William  R. 
McKee,  Robert  W. 
McKee,  Robert  L.  J. 
McKlnley,  Charles  E. 
McLlnden,  Hugh  P., 

Jr. 
McManus,  Philip  S 
McMullen,  Cornelius 

E. 
McNiir,  William  D. 
McQuary,  John  E. 
McQullkln,  WUM&m  R 
McTlghe.  John  A. 
Medlck.  Glenn  A. 
Meldnnn.  GeorKe  B 
Mercer,  James  W 
Merryman,  Charles  A 

Jr. 
Merwln,  Jesse  A. 
Metze.  George  M 
Metzger,  Lewis  W.. 
Meyer.  Francis  A. 
Meyer,  George  R 
Michael,  Bernard  E. 
Mlchle,  Donald 
Miller,  Anthony  J. 
Miller.  Clark  W. 
Miller.  Harry  Z. 
Miller.  Jesse  E. 
Mllner.  Prank  D. 
Mink,  Robert  O 
Mlnnear,  Clyde  W 
Mlnnlck,  Harvey  E 
Mitchell,  WlUiam  C, 
Monahan,  John  J. 
Montgomery.   John 
Montunnas.  Stanley 
Mooney.  James  D 
Moore.  James  H  .  Jr. 
Moore,  James  S    Jr 
.Mix^re,  Michael  U 
Moore.  Robert  H 
Moore,  Thomas  H. 
Morey.  William  R 
Morrison,  Hubert 
Morse,  Lloyd  C 
Morton,    Hen.'v    S 
Mosa,  Richard  N. 
Mott,  Howard 
Muir,  James  S 
Mukhallan,  Zaven 
Mulligan,  Charles  E 


B 


Munroe 

Jr 
Murphy 
Murtha. 
Naegely, 
Naylor 
Nelson 


William     R 


James  E  , 
Vincent  L. 
Laui-ence 
Jesse  A 
Arthur  A. 


Nelson,  Leo  W 
Nelson.  Robert  J 
Nelson,  WUIlam  M 
Newell.   Arthur   P 
Newland,  John  W 
Newman,  Raymond  C 
Nolan,  John  J 
Noon,  Henry  8  ,  Jr. 
Norton,  Leroy  G. 
Nfjw.  John  O 
Oakley  Robert  D  ,  Jr 
O'Brien.  Clement  E. 
O'Brien,  James  M 
O-Brien,  William  B 
Ogden,  Myron  L 
Oliver,  Josepb  J 
Oiler,  Jobn  8  ,  Jr 
Olson   Lester  D 
Omohundro,  Prank  P. 
O-Nell.  Raymond  C. 
Orndorff,    Winfield 

Jr. 
Pure.  Glyndol  W. 
Padget   Pan!  E 


Pahl,  Herschel  A. 
Palm.  Edgar  P. 
Palmer,  Charles  A 
Papas,  Louis  J 
Payne,  Alton  W, 
Payne,  Lloyd  A. 
Peale,  WUIlam  T. 
Pearson,  James  W 
Peck.  Edward  M 
Pendleton,  Charles  A 

Jr. 
Perez.  Romeo 
Perkins,  James  W. 
Perkins.  Tom  A. 
Peterson,  Robert  M. 
Phillips,  John  J. 
PhUllps,  Rocklord  L. 
Phlpps,  Richard  W. 
Fickler.  David  A. 
Plmentel.    Antonio   T 

Jr 
Pand,  Robert  McH 
Porier.  Austin  McC. 
Porter,  Charles  S 
A    p  >rler,  Phillip  W  ,  Jr. 
P  jwers,  George  P. 
Prada,  Gerald  W. 
Prlchard,  Melvln  M 
in  Provost,     William 
Jr, 
Pryor.  Samuel  W 
QuUlen,  Vincent  G 
QulUin,  James  C,  Jr. 
Quinn,  Frank  N 
Quinn,  William  J. 
R.<vcette.  William  A. 
Raddatz,  Robert  W. 
Randle.  Jack 
R.-indolph.  John  B. 
R<tpp.  William  T. 
R^i^mussen.  Albert  L. 
Reed.  George  P 
Reeve,  Delos  B 
A  Regester,  Richard 
Reilly,  Thomas  E 
Rice,  Russell  C. 
Rldgway.  Richard 
Rle-s.  Herbert  H 
Ries.  Robert  E  .  Jr 
Riley,  William  P  .  Jr 
Ringenberg,  George  W 
Ritchie.  James 
R'jark,  Lonnle  H. 
Robblns,  Spencer  E. 
R.>bert8,  Carlton  B. 
Roberts,  Charles  C  ,  Jr, 
Robertson.  WllUan-i  P,, 

Jr 
Robertson.  Chester  L. 
Robertson.  Gordon  H. 
Roble,  Edgar  A 
Robinson,  Roy  H  .  Jr. 
Jr.  Robinson.    Samuel    J 

Jr. 
R  Roblson,     Charles     D 
Jr 
Rock.  James  C. 
Rogers.  Robert  A  ,  III 
Rosengrant.  Warren  M 
Rosaell.  Robert  H 
Jr  Rothamel,  William  P 
Jr    Rowell.  Kenneth  P. 
Ruiz,  Charles  K. 
Rusk.  Alfred  D 
Russell.  Patrick  E. 
Rust.  Charles  C. 
Ryan.  Rot>ert  R 
Ryles.  John  W    Jr. 
Ryner.  Evan  H 
8ammons,  Robert  J. 
Sams.  WlllUm  R. 
Sands.  Jack  H. 
Battler,  James  A. 
Savacool,  Jame«  McA. 
Sawyer.  Clifford  R, 
Sayre.  Prank  A  ,  Jr. 
Scantlebury.  Edwin  W. 
S    Schall.  Rodney  P. 
Schatz.  Delmer  A. 
Schermerhorn.  Dale  V. 
Schlrmer.  Adolf  C. 


P. 


H. 


Jr 


Jr 


8ch"Ulda    Gc^.r^e  C 
Schr'>eder.  William  A 
Jr.  Jr 

Schwartze.  George 

McN 
Schwass    Earl  R 
Scott.  William  J, 
Seainaj).  Laurence  P. 
Seaver,  CUlTord  N. 
A.,       Sebnng,  Clair  W  ,  Jr 
Sedaker,    Thomas  S 
Sedell.  Th.mia/*  R 
Sedwick,  John  W 
Selmer,  Robert  J 
SerriU,  Julian     D   '  Jr 
SevUla,  Bern.ird 
Shaver  Rjbert  G 
Shea,  John    D",  Jr. 
Shear.  Dile  M. 
S.^e'?han.  Joseph  E 
ShelUjn.  William  T 
Shepard,    Tazewell    T 

Jr 
.Sherwln.  Robert  W. 
Shmnemau.  John  R. 
.siioiierd.  David  A. 
Short.  James  W 
Slgurdsoa,  Orville  S 
Sillers,  Colin  B 
Silvanl.  George  P 
SUverthiirne    Fred- 

erlrK   W 
Simmons,  Andrew  K 
Simmons,  Charles  T  , 

Jr 
Slniwii,  Willi.ini  H  ,  Jr, 
Singletary,  William  C. 
Singleton.  Royce  A. 
Sipe    Harry  C  ,  Jr. 
Sisk.  Fmnclfl  J 
SkidniDre    H.)ward  H 
Sloan    Stanley  E 
blocum,  Wlnheld 

S  ,  III 
Smiley,  Walter  P. 
Smith,  Alwyn,  Jr. 
Smith,  Burton  E 
Smith.  Clayt<in  W. 
Sm!r.h.  Fer.'-in  P..  Jr. 
Smith,  Floyd  E. 
Smith.  Huvey  D, 
Smith,  John  W 
Smith,  Letinard  O  ,  Jr 
Smith,  Robert  G 
Smith,  R(<lney  N 
Smith,  Thom.u!   B 
Smyers,  Charles   W  , 


Jr, 
Smyle,   Ralph  S. 
Snodgrass,    Joseph 

Jr 
Snyder    Charles   E 
Snyder  Gordon   A 
.Soiienberger    Har- 

i.ld  D 
Soule,  Robert  M 
Sparks    Ben    Jr 
Spark.s.  Robert  M 
Spears.  Paul  H    A 
Spenser    Ray  A 
Spreen    Rof^er  E 
Spuhler    Ralph   W 
Stacy,  Jameit  M 
Siaffel,  Clayton  P 
Stanley,  David  8 
Stanley    Dmald  C 
Stastny,  Charles  E 
Stear  David  8 
Steams.  Theod<;re  H 
Steams,  William  O 

Jr 
8te»{g,  R>.>bert  J 
Stegner,  DeWayne  H 
Stephens,  Russel  T. 
Stepheru,  Sidney 

B  .  Jr 
Stewart,  Jack  H 
Stluson.  John  F   J. 
Stockebrand.  Archie 

P 
Stowf    Jack  L. 


Stmub.  Robert  L. 
Sireeper.  Harold  P, 
Strelg,  Frederick  J, 
Strelow,  Reuben  E. 
Strohl.  Mitchell  P. 
Strong,  Hope.  Jr. 
Stronskl.  Edmund  J. 
St.'oud,  George  W 
Struthers,  Frederick  E 
Stuart,   Robert  M 
Sullivan,  Joseph  B 
Sullivan,  John  R  ,  Jr 
Sullivan,  Philip  H 
Sundqulst.  Gustave 

■A".  Jr 
Sutton.  Sheldon  L. 
Swanson.  Ray  J 
Switzer.  George  D 
Taddeo.  Alfred  S 
Taliaferro,  Philip  B. 
Tate.  Benjamin  C 
Taylor.  Charles  A  ,  Jr. 
Taylor.  Halton  H. 
Taylor,  Theron  J. 
Tazewell,  John  P. 
Telfair.  Rjbert  M. 
Temme,  Robert  L. 
Teufer,  William  E. 
Thelen,  Robert  H. 
Thlelges  Bernard  A. 
Thomas.  Fred  L. 
Thomas.  Gardner    J" 

Jr 
Thomas,  Lloyd  H 
Thompson.  Bert  A. 
Thompson,  John  R. 
ThompAon,  John   L. 
Thorpe.  Milton  W 
Tlchenor,  William  B, 
Tlmm.  Henry  O  ,  Jr 
Tt)dd,  James  F 
Toierton.  Raymond  C. 

Jr. 
Toline,  Prancls  R 
Toulon,  Ygnaclo  T  , 

III 
Tower.  Robert  G. 
Tracy  Welmer  B  ,  Jr 
Traylor,  James  T  ,  Jr 
Treadwell,  Thurman 

K  .  Jr 
Tuft,  Robert  McR 
Turner.  William  H    Jr 
Umbarger.  Bernard  S 
Underwood,  William  E. 
V,iatvelt.  Allan  R 
Vaiiandlgham,  Wil- 
liam W 
Vanderford.  Gordon  J 
.van  Ller  Rlbblnk, 

Edvard  F 
Vana    Isaiah  McP  ,  Jr. 
V.tn  .Ness   Harper  E  . 

Jr 
V.i.isant,  Victor  W. 
Vrtughen.  William  L, 
Vicars,   Earl  C 
Vineyard,  Merrlwell 

W 
Vltuccl    V!v>  I. 
Vopatek.  Matthias  J  , 

Jr 
Vraclu.  Alexander 
Waddell   Stanton  W 
Wagner   Arnold  A 
W^ldman,  Albert  C, 

Jr 
Walker  Oord<m  D 
Walker  Lewu  W  .  Jr. 
Wall  Charles  O 
Wall   Maurice  E 
Wallace,  Duncan  P 
Wallace,  Kenneth  C 
Wannamaker,  John  J. 
W.ard  Charles  W. 
Ward.  Felix  E  ,  Jr. 
Ward    Herbert  H.  m 
Ward  James  R 
Wardall.  William  K 
Warner,  John  D 
W.iison.  Raymond  S. 


ii. 
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Watson,  Samuel  K. 
Watters,  Harry  J. 
Webster   John  A. 
wveks.  John  M 
Weible.  Robert  C 
Welmer   James  O 
Weiss,  La  Verne  L. 
Welch.  Glenn  E 
Welles,  WUIlam  T. 
Wessel.  Robert  L. 
West    Prank  R. 
West.  Ira  -B- 
West   Robert  O 
Westby.  Donald  E  8. 
Westf-rfteld    Billy  G, 
Westray,  WllUam  H, 
Whlsler,  George  H  .  Jr 
Whltcomb,  Roy  S. 
White,  James  T. 
White,  John  F. 
White.  Norman  E. 
Whltehurst,  Robert  B  . 

Jr. 
Whltmore.  Quentln  R 
Wldeberg.  Samuel  R 
Williams,  Charles  M. 
Williams.  William  G. 
Williamson.  Cecil  O 
Willis  Richard  W 
Willis,  WarrlngVjn  R. 
Wilson,  Carter  L  .  Jr 
Wilson.  Robert  G.,  Jr 
Wilson,  Walter  K. 

COMMANDEX, 

Country,  John  C 
Cunningham.  Lowell 

K 
Dobble  R  bert  P  ,  Jr. 
Holmes,  James  H. 

COMM  ANDES, 

Andrews.  Joseph  P 
Arthur   Harry  B 
Baker.  Emlle  W  .  Jr. 
Baldwin.  Frank  A. 
Banks.  Richard  A, 
Barham.  John  T 
Beckmeyer,  Harold  E. 
Beumer.  Alvln  P. 
Bevll.  Lester  F 
Blanklnship.  Grover 

F  .  Jr 
Blanton.  Oscar  R. 
Bofenkamp   James  E 
Brademan,  Royce  A. 
Brehm   Frederic  C. 
Brooks.  Marvin  L. 
Brosseau.  Oswald  J. 
Burkhead   Franklin 
Burnett,  Howard  W  , 

Jr 
Busby,  John  C  ,  Jr. 
Caporaso.  John  J. 
Carr  Daniel  M  .  Jr. 
Cassldy.  John  V 
Clifford,  George  M..  Jr 
Connelly.  Max  "R" 
Cook,  Oiiner  H 
Cornell,  .Mexander  H. 
Coulter,  Preston  H. 
Cummlngs.  William  J 
Dalbey  Earl  O 
Daley  Clement  E 
D  Amlco.  Josepb 
Davis.  Roger  L 
DnwBon.  Thomas  H  , 

III 
rvi-any.  Johnle  L. 
Detw'.ler  Pred  M 
Dlg(?!e    Raymond  H. 
Donohu-  Philip  V 
Dowd   Wallace  R  .  Jr. 
Eirle  John  B    Jr 
Fckneld   Kenyon  C. 
Ernst.  Clayton  W. 
Frillon.  William  J. 
F-Bcher   Carl  A 
F:arnand.  Paul  J 
For  ten  berry.  Earl  T. 
French.  Ferris  L  ,  Jr. 
Pulton,  Clyde  E. 


Wlmpey.  George  A. 
Winner,  Hal  "M" 
Walff,  Leonard  C. 
Wolff.  Paul  M 
Woodall,  Reuben  P, 
Woodslde,  Robert  C 
Woodward.  Horace  J 
Woodward.  Lynn  F 
Woodward,  Nelson  C, 
Woodward,  William  B. 
Wooley.  Millard  J. 
Worthing.  Lewis  K. 
Wright.  Graydon  D 
Wroblewskl,  Slgmund 

V 
Wyatt,  James  R 
Wyman,  Herbert  B 
Wyiikoop,  Df  vld  P, 
WjTlck,  Jami-s  W 
Yerger,  Maury  F  .  Jr. 
Yimkers,  George  P, 
Young  Richard  O. 
Young.  William  C. 
Zaiie.  Curtis  J 
Zelgier,  Joseph  3. 
Zlegler,  William  F 
Zicmba,  Anthony  M, 
Zimermann,  Richard 

G 
Zimmerman,  Chester 

A, 
Zlnn,  Charles  3. 

MEDICAL    COBPS 

Jenkins,  Judson  H 
MKainiey,  Jfweph  M 
U'shafer,  TTiomas  R. 
Walte.  ChP-rles  L 
W7iUe.«!de.  James  B. 

SUPPLY   coaps 
Gelsman   Gunter 
Gibbons.  Frank  J. 
Cn.KXlwin,  Eric  C. 
Giuld,  Gene  F 
Gray  William  J. 
H  ickett,  John  J. 
Hamblen.  Eunice  A. 
Hammond,  Richard  C. 
Huyden    Ralph  H.,  Jr. 
Hazen,  Ralph  E 
Hempson.  Donald  A. 
Honkel,  Harold  L. 
Hernck.  Daniel  K. 
Herron.  John  C. 
Hi  ipwood,  Alonzo  Li. 
Hough.  Homer  H, 
Huebner,  Dale  C, 
Humphreys.  Harvey  P, 
Huntington,  John  S. 
Hurley,  Robert  E. 
Iber,  George  H. 
Jeffrey.  Paul  W. 
Jeppson,  Robert  B..  Jr. 
Jnnes.  Cecil  P 
Kerr,  Alfjernon  H..  Jr. 
Kesselring,  Waverly  D. 
Kirk,  Charles  A. 
Klofkom,  Kenneth  B. 
Krlz.  Prank  J 
Krlz.  Joseph  A. 
Lascara.  Vincent  A. 
Law   Kenneth  8. 
Leedy.  Ralph  O. 
trflRhton.  Richard  W. 
Lenox.  Wllbert  W 
Lewu,  Wellington  H 
Llghtner,  Thomas  A.  L. 
Lohse.  WllUam  M. 
I.4;tterhos.  Augustus, 

Jr 
MacQuarrie.  Harry  A. 
Ma«trard.  Talmadge  P. 
Maiman.  Elmer  J. 
May  William  R 
McDalrmant,  Robert  J. 
McKay.  Prank  W. 
M  Knight,  Maurice  P. 
MrLanahan,  Clarence 

E. 


Meyer   John  P. 
Miller  John  D 
Mills  Hubert  P 
Minor.  George  E 
Morrlssey,  John  E. 
Murphy   Robert  W. 
Nalley.  Tliomae  L. 
Neely  Carroll  E. 
Neeiy  Joe  B 
Nellsson.  Blrger  N 
Norcott,  William  C 
O'Connell.  Arthur  W., 

Jr 
Oldftcld,  Edward  C, 

Jr 
O'Neill,  Joseph  8 
O  R  )urke   Edwa.-d  P 
Owen,  Charles  8 
Parrleh   Eonald  E 
Perkin?   Charles  P. 
Race,  William  W 
Rand    Arthur  G     Jr. 
Reardon   David  N. 
Reld,  Donald  P. 
Reilly   Louis  J 
Reiner.  Raymond  C   J 
Roblson.  Dale  M 
Rosapep)e.  James  V. 
Russell,  Albert  J. 
Sanders,  Allen  B. 
Bcheela   Jeronne  J 
Schmeder,  Charles  E. 

COMMANDZa,    ( 

Anderson.  Arthur  R. 
Austin    Henry  E. 
Bradley    Paul  F 
Brink.  FYederick  W. 
Broslus,  George  R. 
Burns,  John  J, 
Cahlli.  Richard  A. 
Caughey.  Donald  R. 
Elliott,  Robert  E. 
Ernstmeyer.  Milton  S 
Pelder,  George,  Jr. 
Ferris,  James  S 
Gallagher,  Joseph  P. 

F 
Garrett,  Francis  L. 
Hemphill,    Edward   J., 

Jr. 
Jones.  Oliver  W. 
Jones.  Robert  "Q" 
Kapalczynskl.  Eugene 

J. 


Schmltt,  Earl  J. 
Scott.  John  A. 
Scott,  Walter  E  ,  Jr, 
Sharp,  Melvln  E. 
Sheehan,  WUIlam  J. 
Simpson,  Harold  W. 
Slettvet,  Richard  M. 
Smiley,  Creath  B, 
Smith.  Lewis  R. 
Stonum,  Robert  H. 
SusUck,  Alphonse  D. 
Swan,  Alfred  W. 
Thomson.  Harvey  W, 
Turner.  Ray  M. 
Van    Teslsar,    Everett 

A. 
VanKfmt,  Joseph  C. 
Vaughan,  James  M. 
VonCliTistlerson, 

Robert 
Walker.  Woodrow  T. 
Walton,  Clarence  H. 
We-art,  Elliott  M. 
WeLss.  Arnold 
White.  Ernest  C. 
Wledman,  Charles,  Jr. 
Williams.   Sidney   W.. 

Jr 
Windham,  Albert  C. 
York,  Edward  S, 
Young,  Gilbert  S. 

"HAPLAUJ    CORPS 

Lloyd.  Paul  A. 
Loiiergan.  Vincent  J. 
Lyons,  Earle  V.,  Jr. 
McGrath.  James  R. 
Meier.  Kermlt  I, 
Menges,  Harold  P. 
Morton.  Frank  R, 
Oliver,  Algernon  M. 
Peterson,  Karl  G. 
Pipho,  Edmund  W, 
Rlchter,  Thomas  J. 
Ruleman,  Robert  N. 
Sargent,  Gerald  H, 
Schneck,  Robwt  J. 
Sneary,  Earl  D. 
Sullivan,  James  A. 
Swlnson,  Jesse  L. 
Thomas,  George  E. 
Tuxbury,  Vernon  W. 
Wilson,  Robert  K. 


Lrrr'TENAiifT  commandes    lij*e 
Abbott,  Edwin  W.,  Ill    Blitz,  Sylvain  F 
Abel,  Samuel  J 


Jr 


coMMANDia    crv 
Anderson,  Nelson  R. 
Barlett  James  V. 
Beck,  Tom  W. 
Busbee.  Greer  A  .  Jr. 
Callahan.  John  F 
Cornwell.  George  G., 

Jr 
Cunney.  Edward  O. 
Dillon    John  "G" 
I>ougherty,  John  A. 
Engram,  Robert  C. 

COMMANDEa. 

Armstrong,  Lloyd  M. 
Brsuer.  Frank  J. 
Colby.  Gage 
D'Vlncent.  Richard 

■C" 
EllU.  Frank  N 
Firestone.  Dale  L. 
Ountber,  Lewis  L. 


IL    INOIKTEZa    CORPS 

Flaherty,  Paul  V. 
Hansrhe,  Frank  C,  Jr. 
Hardin,  Fred  M. 
Herbert.  Edgar.  Jr. 
Johnson.  Edwin  E. 
Kwasny,  Harry  P. 
Nelson.  Martin  R. 
Ralston,  WllUam  8. 
Richey,  John 
Terry,  Alfred  O 
Turner,  Charles  W. 

DENTAL    CORPS 

Haymes.  Benjamin  P. 
Hutton.  Edward  G. 
Mazzarella.  Maurice  A. 
Nystul.  Oliver  O. 
Peterson.  William  A. 
Rtnck.  Theodore  J.  H. 
Rives.  Roberto 
Troxell,  Richard  R. 


COMMAMDCa. 

Peyh.  Clarence  W 
Gade,  Robert  L. 
Helson   Walter  J. 
Jacobs,  Joseph  J. 
Kuntz.  Robert  E. 


MixncAL  acRvici  coars 
Leopold.  Robert  8. 
Senrjott.  Ralph  A. 
Swanson.  Robert  W. 
Welse,  George  W. 


Jr. 


James  R. 
Leo  J. 
Paul  E. 
Raymond 

Rajmaond 


B. 


COMllANDm 

Bogdon,  "D"  Dorothy 
Moesser.  Maxine  M. 
Monahan,  Dorothy  P. 
Q-Neill.  Rita  V. 


Nt-aSE    CORPS 

Richards,  Margaret 
Thompson,  Ida  K. 
Williams,  Nell  B. 
Wilson,  Judy  N. 


Absher,  George  W. 
Adams,  Eml!  J. 
Adams.  Lynn  W. 
Addy,  Alfred  M. 
Ahearn,  Joseph  F. 
Ahlstrom,  Orln  J. 
Albright,  John  J.,  Jr 
Alexander,  Aaron  G. 
AUeman.  Lee  E. 
Alien,  Charles  D 
Allen,  Harry,  III 
Allen,  Philip  H. 
Allison,  Cecil  G. 
AUred,  Jimmle  "B 
Alotls,  John 
Alsover,  James  E 
Althoff.  William  B 
Ami,36,  James  W 
Anders,      Samuel 

Jr. 
Anderson 
A.nderson 
Anderson 
Aiiderson, 

M  .  Jr. 
Andreason, 

R, 
Archer,  Martin  D. 
Arthur,     Malcolm 

II 
Ashley.  Coin-tland  L. 
Ashley,  Llnsey  S. 
Asmundson.    Franklin 

J. 
Atkinson,  Bert  M.,  Jr. 
Atkinson,  Edward  C. 
Aubert.  George  A. 
Auger.  Thomas  E. 
AuUck.  Donald  M. 
Averett,  Rufus  M. 
Babbitt,  Franklin  O, 
Bacchus,  Robert  R, 
Bachert,  John  O. 
Bailey,  John  D. 
Bailey.  John  B, 
Baker.  Granville  M. 
Bakle.  George  F. 
Baldwin,  Lawrence  C. 
Ball.  Edwin  L. 
Bard.  Rudolph  T.,  Jr. 
Barfield.  Norwood  R, 
Barksdale   David  A. 
Barlow,  John  P. 
Barnes,  Jerald  D. 
Barnes.  Flobert  J. 
Barnima,  Ralph  L. 
Bartholomew 

W. 
Barton,  Charles  A. 
Baskln,  Donald 
Bates.  George  M. 
Baughman.  Robert  P 
Bauman.  Kenneth  K 
Baylis,  John  R. 
Bayly,  Donald  C. 
Beals,  Granville  A 
Beck.  Charles  E 
Becker,  Arvade  L. 
Becker.  Karl  E 
Beeland.  Cecil  H. 
Behre,  Herbert  A., 
Bellah,  James  C. 
Bennett,     Artbur     ] 

Jr 
Bennett.  Jack  W. 
Bennett.  William  O. 
Benson.  William  D. 
Bent.  Jack 
Bent  ley.  Reuel  H. 
Bergeron    Roy  L 
Bergner,  Robert  B. 
Bergs,  Robert  A. 
BettU.  Alfred  McC. 
Beumer.  Everett  H, 
Beutler.  Albert  O. 
Beyer,  Stuart  E. 
Bigham,  Harry 


Jr, 
Bird,  George  W 
Blschof,  William  W. 
Bivins,  William  "F" 
Blackwelder.  Buren  I* 
Blades.  Jehu  L. 
Blair,  Donald  D, 
Blair,  John  A. 
Blake,  Gordon 
Blake,  John  S, 
Blanks.  Alva  L. 
Blawusch.  D^rck  E. 
Bloiidln,  John  L. 
Ely.  Theodore  S. 
Boland,  Joseph  P. 
Boland,  Paul 
Boland,  Robert  1  ,  Jr. 
Boiler,  Jack  W. 
Bolles,  Robert  R. 
Bolstad,  Daryl  B. 
Bolton.  Jordan  T 
Bonewits,  Donald  G. 
Boniface.  John  G 
Booker,  Thom.i4  F 
Borgerding,  Howard  A. 
Boule,  Arthur  E  ,  Jr. 
Bouveron,  Ernest  A. 
Bowen,  Alva  M..  Jr 
Bowen,  Llewellyn  D, 
Bowling,  Roland  A. 
Boyd,  Carl  J. 
Boyd,  Paul  C. 
Boyle.  Paul  A. 
Bradberry,  Gordon  D. 
Brady,  Robert  L.,  Jr. 
Branton,  Richard  C. 
Branum.  Rudolph 
Breen,  Charles  E,,  Jr. 
Brett,  Robert  P. 
Brlte,  Murrel  C. 
Brooks,  Richard  S. 
BroulUette.  Robert  R. 
Broun,  Leroy  R. 
Brown,  Francis  T. 
Brown.  Ian  F. 
Brown.  Irwin  M  ,  Jr. 
Brown,  Jack.  Jr. 
Brown,  Keith  F. 
Brown.  Lewis  C, 
Brown,  Robert  L. 
Brown,  Russell  D. 
Browne,  Herschel 

McK. 
Brozo,  John  G 
Brubaker,  Donald  E, 
Bruce,  Forrest  T. 
Brumsted,  Robert  B. 
Bryan,  George  S  .  Jr, 
Bryant,  Bobby  D. 
Barton  Bryce,  Thomas  A. 

Buchanan.  PlUmore 

B. 
Bucknum,  Jack  E. 
Bucolo,  Mariano  J. 
Burgesser.  Charles  B. 
Burgln,  Wilbur  J. 
Burhans.  John  H. 
Burkl.  Arde  A. 
Burrell,  Robert  E, 
Burrlll,  James  T 
Burton.  Lester  H 
Butler,  Frank  J  ,  Jr. 
Byron,  Herbert  I. 
Cahlli,  John  W,,  Jr. 
Caldwell,     George     A., 

Jr 
Camp.  Herbert  E. 
Campbell.  Josepb  W. 
Cannon.  Herbert  "B" 
Csntwell,   WlllUm   P, 

Jr 
Carl,  John  G. 
Carlln,  Walter  P. 
Cagllone,  Joseph,  Jr. 
Carlson,  Robert  L. 
Cameghl,  Albert  J. 
Carper.  John  E 
Carroll,  Eugene  J..  Jr. 
Carroll,  Tboma*  P. 
Carter,  Jack  L. 


Jr 


Jr. 
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Cartmell,  J&sms  P.  Delin.  BoMrson  C. 
Cartwrlght,  Harold  J.  Delbler.  Robert  R. 
Casey.  Robert  M.  Deitz,  Charles  J. 

Casaeday.  Jack  N.  De  Lorenzl,  Robert  M. 

Casaon,  Robert  IS.  Demas,  George  K. 

Castillo.  Edmund  L.      DeMayo.  John  J  .  Jr. 
Ccrstvllc,  Milan  S.  Demmler,  Charles  F. 

Chamberlain,    CharlesDeney,  Leonard  J.,  Jr. 

H.  Dente,  Kugene 

Chambers.     Lloyd    S.,Diclcey.  George  L..  Jr. 

Jr.  Dickson,  George  A.,  Jr. 

Chancy.  Robert  S.  Dickson,  John  E 

Chappell.  Lawrence  A.  Dietrlchson,  Warren 
Chaudoln.  Harry  D.  D. 

Chokas,  Nlcholls  P.       Dl  Matteo.  Dominic  J. 
Chrlstensen,  Morris  A.Dlse.  Robert  L. 


Chxrte.  Charles  L. 
Clancy.  George  M. 
Clare.  James  H. 
Clark.  Angus-Kerr 
Clark,  Edmund  T. 
Clark,  Robert  O. 
Clarke.  John  L..  Jr. 
Clatisen.  Paul  K. 
Chapman,    George   ^ 

Jr. 
Cla3rton,  Edgar  J. 
Clegg,  George  B  ,  m 
Cleland,  William  H. 
Clemanons,  Robert  H 
Clifton,  Autry  W. 
Cody.  Harold  R. 
Cohan,  George  M. 
Coleman,  Tale 
Colley.  Edward  L. 
Collins.  John  T. 
Collins,  Wayne  D. 
Comet.  Robert  E. 
Concannon,  Leslie  E. 
Cone,  Warren  M 


Doell,  Robert  E, 
Doles,  Thomas  K. 
Don.  John  D 
Dorman.  Alvln  E. 
Does,  Robert  V 
Doty.  William  K. 
Dou^erty,  John  J 
DouLhett.  Richard   B. 
.Dowllni?,  Patrick  S. 
Downer.  Dents  J    J. 
Doyle,  Luther  W. 
Dr»«ler,  Jinaea  H 
Drmlcwater    Eugene  E 
Dubertf,  Carl  N 
Dudley.  Harrisc-n  G. 
Dudley,  Sherman  P, 
Du(?i^r,  Joh.n  A. 
Duncan,  Msrvin  H. 
Duncan.  Robert  C. 
Dunning.  Richard  A. 
Durbln.  .Stephen  P. 
Ditra,  J  )hr.  K 
Duval,  Robert  B. 
Ea^an.  Bryan  R. 


Constantlne.  James  R  Eclcert.  George  J 


Cooke.  Edward  W 

Coope.  Peter  MacD. 

Corbett.    Kenneth    G 
Jr. 

Corden,  Curtis  C. 

Cottlngham.  Donald 
R. 

Coulter,  Pied  W. 

Coursln,  Jack  T. 

Cowan.  Paul  O. 

Cox.  Harry  W 

Crandall,  Jack  C 

Crangle,  Eugene  V. 

Cravener,  Leahmon  A 

Crawford.  Francis  O. 
Crawford,  Joseph  E , 

Jr 
CrawftjTd,  Robert  B. 
Crltchley,  John  P 
Cronander,  James  H. 
Cronemlller,  Carl  P, 

Jr 
Crooks,  Thomas  L. 
Crosby.  William  H. 
Cross,  Thomas  j 
Crowe,  Thomas  H 
CroKier.  Francis  J. 
Cruse,  Donald  A. 
Cucclas,  Robert  F. 
Culwell,  Jackson  P 


EckJiart.  Mrron.  Jr. 
Edwards,  John  A..  Jr. 
.E.?Us,  John  P 
Bjer.  Prank  A.,  Jr. 
E^ert.  Marlln  V. 
Eleree.  James  P 
Eih.tt.  Hc»tt&r.  O. 
Elliott.  Luther  H.  Jr. 
Elliott,  Thomas  J. 
Ellis.  Edmund  H. 
EUU,  George  W. 
EUl."..  WUllam  H. 
Emerson.  Allan  L. 
EIndacott.  Jack  A. 
E.igel.  WlLson  P..  Jr. 
ET.^-?:mann.  Henry  A. 
EnquLst.  Bdwla  R. 
En.  art,  John  W 
Erickson.  John  W. 
Erwln.  Wiiiard  L. 
Ettner.  Ed-v.^rd  R. 
Evans,  Jack  R 
Evans.  James  O. 
Evans,  Thomas  O. 
Everett.  Elmer  C. 
Exum.  John  D 
r-tdor.  Kenneti.  B 
P.ijaa,  John  P    Jr. 
Pagan.  PhUip  J 


Jr. 


Cummlngs,  Arthur  H,^^^^^:-2.«- 


Jr 

Curless,  James  P. 
Curry.  James  O. 
Cushman.  Charles  H. 

Jr. 
Cu'chall.  Lee  G. 
Daiy.  Richard  H. 
Da\is.  Harry  O 
Davis.  Hector  W  ,  Jr. 
I>ivls.  John  A  .  Jr. 
Davis.  WUliam  R. 
Dav.s.  wlUlam  R. 
Davison.  Morgan  L. 
DavLson.  Richard  R. 
D«acon.  W;lUam.  Ill 
Df-Bold,  Joseph  P. 
DeCamp.  Edgar  A. 
t)ecker.  Edward  A. 
Decker,  Walter  C. 
Deha.'t,  Tunier 


Farrpll.  John  E. 
Earrlnfjton   Richard  S 
Paucett,  WUlla.'n    A" 
Fau^hnaan.  Praniclin  P 
Pauiders.  O.  rii  T..  Jr. 
Faull.  J  e  U 
Fay,  Hf>bert  J. 
Peisman.  Jack  L. 
Ferguson,  Jarnefl  C. 
Ferra:.:.<»   Jotm  M. 
Fnrree   Richard  J. 
F;e:d.  Pianns  E. 
F:nkel.  Hem;an  C  .  Jr. 
F.nl  17.  Robert  W..  Jr. 
Fmiey.  Robert  .V. 
F'.nnigan.  Rr  bert  J. 
Pl.'caer.  Rachard  H. 
Fisher.  J^mes  K.  M., 

II 
Plahor,  Lte  W. 


Plske,  Samuel  L. 
Pitzgeraid.  Carl  3. 
Fit^erakl,  Thomas  R. 
Fitzgerei,  John  H. 
Pttzpatrtck,  John  a. 
F^eeger,  Eugene  G. 
Pluhart,  James  H. 
Pol  op.  Albert  A. 
Ford.  Prank  W 
Forrester.  John  J. 
Forson,  Boy  E  ,  Jr 
Forsyth.  WUlUm  D. 
Poust,  Janaes  W. 
Pox.  Francis  M  .  Jr. 
Pranch.  Ardwm  G. 
Francis,  .Sanuu-l 
Fridge.  Herbert  K. 
Fries.  WUltara  D. 
Fronakxiecht.  George 

W 
Fuller,  Rober'  C 
F'jrland,  Fredern  k  W. 
C.ae.hler,  Aifretl  H. 
Game.-  Richard  D. 
Gallup.  Frederick  S., 

Jr. 
Gait.  Robert  W. 
C.  im.-n::i   Janaes  L. 
Card.  John  G. 
Garland.  Earl  E 
Garcxlz,  Leo  J 
Garrison,  Robert  G 
Gately.  Etonald  E 
Gatewc>oc!   W  il*°r  P 
Gaul   Raymond  A  ,  Jr 
Gautler   Robert  H 
CKiviii,  Kennetn  W. 
Geary   Mervm  O. 
Gee   Harrv  C 
Gee  Robert  D. 
Gerhard   Harry  "E"   Jr 
Gemert,  Harold  P. 
Geroy   Francis  O 
Gibbons   Jam»'s  O. 
Gibbe.  Howard  B 
Gibtw,  Thonias  E 
G  edt   John  O 
Giiles   Donald  A. 
Gilliam.  Gall  II. 
Gilyard.  John  G 
Gina,  Benjamin  F. 
Ginn. John  O 
Glaser,  Will; am  R. 
Glauser,  Clarence  J. 
Glenr. -:r.    A.l  ir  N. 
('•'■.'    P..    ,-.  • .-  1  1) 
Gl.p.dema.i    H^nry  P  . 

T  - 
o  . 

Glover.  George  W. 

Glo-^acfcl,  Theodore, 

Jr. 
Gobble,  Geor«»e  P. 
Gordon,  Jack  d 
Gorman.  John  V. 
Gorskl.  Joeeph  J 
Gor-.-.-v.  Will.am  M.       J 
Gor-    n.  Rooert  J  1 

Graham.  Martin  C  .  Jr    J 
Grantham.  Robert  D.      i 
Graves   Luthor  J  ,  Jr       I 
Gray   Jullnn  P 
Crreene   .Toswph  M. 
Grlest   Had  ley  C 
f;r;*tha.  Chares  H 
Griiwoid.  R  -hard  A 
Gr.o  VIC.  Nicholas 
Gr   J^^an.  Charles  D. 
Guentz,  Jticit  E 

Gulic'K    Ri'-har  !  I. 

GullPtte  John  ft 

Gunter.  Monchle  M.. 
Jr. 

Gunther.  Ernest  H. 

Gutlarie.  Charles  A. 

Haak,  Frank  S  ,  Jr. 

Hagler.  Billy  E. 

Hah?  Orrl"  K 

Hall.  Ray  E 

Hall.  Richjj-d  P. 

Hal!    Walter  U 

Hamaker.  WUliam  R. 

K.:n;bers.  H.u'.Md  A. 


HambUn,  Robert  N. 
Hanklnc.  Wallace  W,. 

Jr. 
Hanks.  Robert  J. 
Hannah,  Glyde  B. 
Hansen,  John  E. 
Hardenbergh.  Terry 
H.irlan,  Wick  R  .  Jr. 
H^irmer.  Prank  D.,  Jr. 
H  u-p,  Oriand  C. 
H  LTper,  George  A. 
Harris.  Ell  P.,  Jr. 
H  irris,  W;lliam  C. 
K  vrrison.  Glenn  C 
Harshm.in.  Glenu  W 
H-irt.  John  K 
Hart,  Robert  R. 
Hartley,  Paul  J  ,  Jr. 
H.uselton,  tYeden^jt 

H.,  Jr. 
Ha.^eltou.  Warti.g   a.. 

Jr 
Hauser.  waiia.m  F. 
Haytk.  PaUi  A. 
Hayes,  Arthur  M..  Jr. 
Hayes,  Keni  W 
Hay  .vara.  John  L. 
Haaeo.  A^a;.  M. 
Heberlu.i?,  I>  nald  A. 
Hebtirr,  true  ,1  P. 
HeesiicJtcT,   B'>rnu.rd   A 
Heileraan,  J..ji.es   M. 
H-.A  .rn,   I..iArr:.    -   H. 
HT.r!T"'-n    J--    i:.      E. 
Iie:.nin«fse:i,   WUliam 

J 
H      riques.  David  S., 

Jr 
HrbtTt    Bl^ATd  D. 
Hrr'A    kj   John  li. 
H'raoif.  John  J. 
Haas,  CharU-fi  M. 
H     ;eT    Brtwarfl  H 
Hiin^iis.  Ilobert  T 
H  <hh:niLh.  W.lllam  K 
H  -•..•y.   Warrei.  A. 
Hilm.  Don  E. 
H.ll.  ChfU-les  c 
H.nchcliff,  Lester  G.. 

Jr. 
H  ifTman.  Raymond  L. 
H.gg.  Prank  W. 
Hoke,  Charles  H. 
Hjlden,  John  J. 
H  -over.  Ralph  A  ,  Jr. 
H    pitms    Franc. 8  D. 
Hoj/p.  Frederick  H. 
Horn.  Frai.  -lb  R. 
H  .r:i.  M-Aurlce  A. 
H  .r:.€-r,  Walter  El. 
HoKKins,  Thomas  H. 
H    ,vard.  CikTi  L. 
Ht>v.afd.  G*>jrge  D. 
H    'A  .trd    W  il-rr  P. 
H  )W.*rd.  WU.iam  D. 
H    *e,  R.iymo.'.d  E 
M  'Wser,  H  jward  M. 
H    J.  Hu^h  A 
ii  .        ird,  Edward  R. 
I'Mleston,   Will:  irn 


H  .;r,  Andrew  F 
Hu*;'ies.  .\rthur  J. 
Mittjnes.  Prank  W  .  Jr. 
I;  ;tr  ..^   J.in.,-K  k 
Hu.-ne    DiiF.d  M 
Hurst.  H^wj.ril  B 
Hutche.s.  R/«bert  S 
H'itchlnsr n,  Tt.    ■:-  is 

H  .  Jr 
Hutchinson.  Hju-oid  R. 
Huv  il.  Waaard  R. 
Hyiiad,  Kenntuh  G. 
lac'-ibelll.  Rocco  P. 
Ideker,  Donald  E. 
Inarraham,  Mark  W, 

Jr 
Irvine.  James  F  .  Jr. 
Irwia.  Charles  M  .  Jr. 
lyerson.  R.,bert  G. 
Jab..>n.^i.  Felu  J. 
Jack.  Eari 


JsLCkson,  Joseph  A. 

Jack.^rjn,    Laurence   1 
Jr 

Ja<'.>^)sen.  Juha  H. 

Janna.  Mich.trl 

Jeff**,  EUwaxd  W   B.. 
Jr 

J'nkiiifi,  Glen  E. 

Jeii*K,'U.  Diiaiifc  L  .  Jr. 

Ji-hn*<)n.  Alien  R. 

J_r. :xton.  Charles 
McC.  Jr. 

Johnson.  Dean  R. 

Juliiison,  DoiiHid  W. 

Johnson,  Prank  E  .  Jr 

Johnsorx,  Harold  E:. 

Johnson.  John  R. 

Johnson,  Keith  V. 

Jo'  -1*0:;,  Miir'  in»>r  C. 

J>iii:  .s.j:..  W«i.te.'  p, 

J     .n,, i.  I..  Fr  i;.k  3. 

J    :-e.v  I.»  :.u..U  P 

Jone*;    Prancii!  P  .  Jr. 

Jones.  John  M. 

Jonea.  Theodore  R. 

Jones.  William  F. 

Jordan,  Edward  V. 

Jordan,  James.  Jr. 

Jorgensen.  George  D. 

Joy.  Harmon  R. 

Junod,  Louis  L. 

Kihre.  Bda'ard  L 

Kallles.  Richard  H. 

Karr,  Walter  G  .  Jr. 

Kasner  Edmund  B. 

KatLfmaxt,  John 

KavLfman.  Robert  Y. 

Kaye.  Alan  ,T 

K"    rnp,  John  S 

Keene,  Warren  K. 

Keiser,  George  R 

Keller,  Thomns  D. 

Kelley    Albert  J 

Kelly,  G«^.rp.>  K 

Kelly,  Jame.s  J 

Kelly.  I^-slip  D    .Tr 

Kenefl'  k    Jarn^^  f 

K" nne«! V    Al;red  F 

Kennedy   J.ime*  R. 
K'nt  John     L" 
Kent.  Elobert  B 
Kenworthv   Arthur  R 
Ken  yon   Ei.ijene  C  .  Jr 
K'-rroot    Dale  L 
K'rn,  Pranri-s  X     HI 
K^sslnR   Ohvt  r  O..  Jr 
Kibler   Rob-rt  L. 
Kiley.  Donnld  W 
Klllefer    Wi    lam    Jr 
Klipainr  ic    I>Hvifl  I  I 
Klinmoi^.  Grorgc  W. 
Klmaey.  Ord.  Jr 
King  sPranklin  T. 
King   fterbert  T. 
Kln«. John  E 
Klr.g    WUliam  D. 
Kl;  .rsiurv   Edw.ird  J  , 

Jr 
K.:.k;-burv.  Che  t^r  E 
Kinney    Griynon  c 
K  'n    Rj>beri  L 

K     .-.  ..;nter,   James   F., 

Jr 
K  em,  George  R. 
Klibbe.  Orruie  O. 
Kilne,  Edward  C. 
Kl    g    G<'orfje  J 
Kn.*pion.  R.cb  ird  P 
Ki-  jx.  Gjrd'  'ti  L 
K      h,  Ferdinand  B. 
K<,M'pi.ae.  Wiiiiiwn  W. 
Komorowskl.    Raymon 

A. 
Koons.  Jack  L. 
Kranz,  Arthur  C. 
Kulik.  Adam  P 
Lardemaii.  Uixon 
Lambert.  Car!  R. 
Lampe.  James  3 
Laiidtrfx  p.  Joe  M. 
Lane,  Dwlght  A  .  Jr 


January  is 

lAnguedoc.  Arthur  J. 
..  ,  Larson.  Ray  1 

La.ssiter,  "A"'  "C*",  Jr. 
I.avplie.  FYancla  M. 
La-ton.  IDonald  M. 
Lcfl better.  R*.bert  L.. 

Jr. 
Lee,  John  W. 
Lefler,  Luther 
Legare.  Armand  F  F 
Lelb.  Jan\rs  M 
Lelght.  p.    David  T. 
Iy*=!    •    Frederick   Jr 
Letae.shewsky,  Andrew 

A 
I  es*.mann.  Walter  G. 
Ijeu.'<  hner   Robert  J. 
Lev  me.  3a  ul 
Lewis.  George  H 
Llchtenbere  R..bertS. 
Light.  Robert  (i 
Lilly,  Cr^.irhUm  D 
Llndbe(  k    V-i-j,  :•.  K. 
Llndbere   chjirles  H. 
Lindsay   Jf,hn  R 
Llnvllle.  Jatnes  C. 
Little.  John  B 
Locooo.  Salvadore 
Lorig.  David  A 
Longton    William  F. 
L«irM)ue8t.  ThetJdore 

C.  Jr. 
LortUch.  Rlc^iard  H. 
Lowell.  John  E 
Lowen,  Erru-st  E. 
Lumsden,  Dsvld,  Jr, 
Lund.  Howard  R. 
Lynch,  Jamas 
Lynch,  Richard  J. 
Lyon .  Har\-ey  B. 
Lyon.  Howard  E. 
Lyon,  Jame£  O. 
Lyons.  Kennetb  FL 
Lyons,  Richard  T. 
MacKay.  Robert  T. 
Macon.  Glen  G. 
Madlll   William  G  .Jr. 
M  i^inni*    Hayden  R 
.».'      in^ke    fc<lmund  B. 
M        r    Frederick  L.. 

Ill 
Malone.  Walter  J. 
M  i:ie  us  Tlijmss  B. 
Minrine    Alvln  B. 
Ni*i  [rie    f  "h.irles  J. 
?.!  ir'  h   .John  < : 
M    .-St .all    I,ef,  J  ,  Jr. 
-M.^r^httU.  Robert  C, 

Jr 

Martin.  Joeeph  R. 

Martin.  Lealyn  E. 
Martz.  Darld  J. 

Mason,  Gecrge  E 
Matejceck.  Jrhn  F 
Matthews.  Walter  L  . 

Ill 
Ma -thews.  William  R. 
.Maupln.  Elwin  C. 
May.  Robert  C 
Mayer.  Joseph  C. 
Mayer,  William  S. 
Mayes,  Luther  E..  Jr. 
Mc.Adams.  Lee  T. 
McCall,  Robert  E. 
McCallum,  John  F  .  Jr 
McCandless,  ArUn  R. 
McCaulley.  Henry  B. 
McClelland,  Robert  A., 

lil 
McCllntock,  WUliam 

W..  Jr. 
McDonnel,  James  L. 
McDonnell.  .John  C. 
M:Eiroy.  Robert  L..  Jr. 
M  Oaw.  Donald  A. 
M   Gee,  Dan.  Jr. 
M   r-,r,vera.  Wliilam 
Wcfirane.  Clarence  V.. 

Jr 
Mcdrath.  Charles  T. 


Langille,  Justin  E.  Ill  McGraw,  Donald  L. 
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McKee.  David  A. 
licKeever,  Elmer  V. 
McKenzle.  R.>bert  P, 
McMahon,  Jt>f>eph  D, 
McManaman.  Ray- 
mond J  .  Jr 
McMillan,  Leo  D  ,  Jr 
McNeil,  Rlcliard  S 
McNeil,  Robert  K. 
McNeill,  Howard  G 
McRoetie,  Richard  J. 
Mealy.  John  K  .  Jr. 
Meek.  Orville  M  .  Jr 
Meenen.  Henry  H. 
Melick,  Roger 'e 
Merrell.  Chadler  V. 
Metschel.  John  J. 
Metzger   Daniel  T 
Metzger.  Robert  L. 
Meyer.  John  J  ,  Jr 
Mikhalevsky.  Nicholas 
Miles.  Kenneth  N. 
Miller.  D  >nald  G. 
Miller,  John  "X",  Jr. 
Miller.  John  W 
Miller    Kirk  C  .  Jr 
M'.ll.s    Herbert  D  ,  Jr 
•>•      -^    ,'  V  k  O 
M     ..■=    Ralph  B     Jr 
Mr...-    WllllaiTi  P 
MiUsaps.  Lewis  M. 
Mlnton.  Don  R 
MUklll.  Donald  K 
Moll,  Kenneth  E 
Monthan.  George  R 
Mooney.  Francis  E  , 

Jr. 
Moore,  Harry  R. 
Moore,  James  A. 
Moore.  James  I. 
Moore,  Oswald  M 
Moore,  Ralph  I ,.  Jr 
Moore,  Robert  E 
Moore.  William  V 


Norman.  James  H. 
Norrls,  Crackett  J, 
Norton.  James  C. 
NorvUle,  Robert  W, 
Nott.  Hugh  O. 
Nugent.   Corliss  R. 
Odell,  John  D.,  Jr. 
Offtermatt,  Wilbur  P. 
Ogle.    Robert   J. 
Ohslek,  Robert  R. 
Oliver,  Daniel  A.  Jr. 
Oliver.  Stephen 
Ol.'jrin.  Edward  C. 
Olson.  Edwin  G. 
ONeal,  Alfred  C 
ONeill    Thomas  H.  R. 
Ortlfind.  Henry,  III 
Or  ton,  Ro».)ert  D. 
Otten.  Vincent  B 
Ottensmever,       Robert 

M 
Overn    John  A. 
Owens  Haydn.  Jr 
0>er,  J'  «hn  L 
Packer   SaJiuiel  H..  U 
Page    R'>bert  A 
Paige.  Robert  W. 
P.ilkovic    Hlch.ird  M. 
Palmer,  Jiihn  G. 
Parish.  John  J 
Parker,  Edwin  J. 
Parks    Larry  G. 
P.trr.  Charles  W. 
Parrlsh    Harvey  S  ,  Jr. 
Parry,  Loren  C 
P.irs<iri«    Rc>bert  C 
PaterRf>n,  Donald  P. 
Pa'U^rson,   Wuil.vm  C, 

Jr 
Pavls.  George  P. 
Paxson,  Roy  H     Jr 
Pearson.  I>iugi.<is  C 
Pearson.  FYancls  E  ,  III 
Perlev,  John  W 


Moorheiul    Kenneth  W  Pennington,  Otis  G 


Jr 


Moran.  Thimas  L 
Morey,  William  C 
Morgan.  Horace  H 
Morgan.  Robert  L 
M  >rgan,  Walter  N 
M  )rgan.  William  H 
M(>rn.  Albert  J 
Morris,  James  W 
Morrison   J'iw»T»h  B 
Morrison,  John  "L", 

Jr. 
Morrison.  Jam»^  W 
Morse    Kenneth  1. 
Morton,  w  lUmm  W 
Moutor,  Edisnn  E 
Mulholland.  William 

P 
Mullen    ThP'-Hlore  W 
Muncle.  Wendell  B. 
Munns    David  L. 
Miirph;',  Francis  J 
Murph".',  Thomas  J 

Jr. 
Myers,  Robert  W 
Naffah,  Ned 
Nagler.  Girrton  R 
Naslpek   Valentin 
Nelson,  Albert  N  ,  Jr 
Nelson,  Gerard  L. 
NemoIT    Alfred  J. 
Nesbltt   James  O. 
Nevltt   Fred  M  ,  Jr 
Newbern    Robert  O. 
Newman    Dale  E 
Newsonie    William  R. 
Newton.  Daniel  D. 
Ney.  Kenneth  C 
Nichols,  Robert  L 
Nlckerson,   Jerome 
Nicklas    WMlllam  C 
Nlehaai,    Herbert 
NUson.    Clifford    E. 
Noble,  Guy  E 
Noble,  l./ee  V 
Nolta.     Cornelius 

Jr. 


Pennln5rt.on.  Philip  B. 
Penny.  Harmon  C. 
Perez,  Raul  B 
Perkins.  Jack  B. 
Perszyk,  Joeeph  8  , 

Jr 
Pe'ers.   Bernard 
I'eter'.en.  Richard  L. 
Peterson.  Frank 
I'etre,  Gal^rlei  L. 
Petricka.  Herbert  P 
PfefTerkorn,  William 

H 
Phareg    John  V. 
Phelps    Henry  E. 
Phillips.  Chester  O. 
Philllpw.  Harvey  R. 
Phillips.  Robert  G. 
I'latek.  John  A 
Plckrell,  P^obert  M. 
Picton,  Richard  E. 
Pierce,  Roljert  E 
Pieirxjwski,  Edward 

L    F 
Plliner.  Edwin  H  ,  Jr. 
Piitnian,  Sht uly  B. 
P:tz    Marcellus  T. 
Plaut,  .Arthur,  Jr. 
Plunimer.  Philip  F. 
P'Xlhradsky,  Henry  B. 
Pot.rrr.an.  David  C. 
I'  lie.    ih  imaa  M. 
Polgar,  Paul  3. 
P'li.d.  R'lbert  B 
Porter,  Edward  M.,  Jr. 
Potter.  Horace  3. 
Piwell.  Edwin  H. 
Powers,  Horace  S. 
Pringle,  Robert  C. 
Jr  Probyn.  Robert  W. 
H.    Putman,  Orlln  N. 
Putnam,  Earl  B 
Qulsenberry,  WUliam 

R. 
▼    Rabe.  Richard  D. 
KadlofT.  Fred  H. 


W 


Ragland.  Roy  J. 

Ralston,  John,  Jr. 

Rambur.  William  M. 

Handle,  David  D. 

Hfuimussen,  Merwln 
E 

Ratte.  Paul  W. 

Ray,  Charles  E. 

Ray,  Troy  G 

Rayner,  Donald  E. 

Reaves,  Geijrge  A  ,  III 

Redden,  Lawrence  E 

Redgrave,  DeWitt  C, 
III 

Reese,  John  W  ,  Jr. 

Reich,  Charles  A. 

Reill,  Glenn  A. 

Renn.  John  E. 

Reynolds,  Allan  J. 

Reynolds,  George  R. 

Kice,  Minor  T. 

Richelieu,  Charles  P 

Rickman,  Wilford  M. 

Rleke,  Norbert  A 

Rifrgs,  Wallace  M 

Riley,  Jack 

Hives,  James  D  ,  Jr 

Roberts,  John 

Robertson,  Chaytor 
L.,  Jr. 

Robertson,  Horace  B  , 
Jr. 

Robeson,  Robert  H  , 
Jr. 

Robinson,  G^)rdon  E 

Robinson,  William  H  , 
Jr. 

Robinson,  Wlnthrop  P 

Rock,  Clifford  '  T" 

Rockett,  Charles  W. 

Rodler.  Richard  L. 

Roe,  Philip  A, 

Rogers,  David  A. 

Rogers.  Frank  W. 

Rogers,  Harris  G  ,  Jr, 

Rogers.  Harry  M 

Rogerson,  Reuben  G. 

Rose.  Albert  E.,  Jr 

Rothwell,  James  G. 

Roulstone,  Don  J, 

Roux,  Vernon  K. 

Ruebsamen.  Darrel  D. 

Hushln,  Thomas  E. 

Rusllng.  John  A  ,  III 

Rtissel,  Joseph  W. 

Russell.     Thomas     B., 
Jr. 

Sabota,  Leo  M. 

Samota,  Frank 

Sandeford,  WUliam  H 

Sanders,  Rodney  D. 

Sanderson,  James  R. 
Sands.  James  W 
Saunders,    Walter    E., 

Jr 
Savage,  Jt>hn  E 
Savage.  Ric.liard  A. 
Savage,  btuart.  Jr. 
Savior,  Beverly 
Schabacker.  Robert  B 
Schaefer.  John  E  ,  Jr 
Schaffer.  Donald  R 
Schetky.  Male  <i.m  O 
Scheuhing    Hol>ert  E, 
Schlndler.  Clvde  H 
Schirra,     Walter     M.. 

Jr 
Schmidt.  Wesley  H. 
Schmieder    Artliur  H. 
Schneider,  Frank  J. 
Schoultz    Rr>bert  P 
Schulenberg,     Duane 

E 
Schultz    Henry 
Schwemley.  Paul  A 
Schwitters,  Merlin  J. 
Scott.  Clyde  L. 
Scott    Norvell  O  ,  Jr. 
Scott,  Richard  T. 
Bcott,  Wiley  A. 
Bcripp,  John  L.,  Ill 


Seabaugh,    Raymond 

R. 
Seargeant,  John  A. 
Searl,  F.oyd  C. 
Searle,  Willard  F,.  Jr. 
Seay,  George  W, 
Sellers,  Harry  S, 
Sells.  Warren  H. 
Shane.  Elbert  B. 
Sharer.  Keith  W. 
.Shea,  Stephen  J. 
.Sheehy.  Edward  J. 
t-^heil.  James  E 
Shepard.  Everett  G., 

Jr. 
Sheppard,   Walter   P, 

Jr, 
Sherfy,  John  B  ,  Jr. 
Sherman,     Benjamin 

F  ,  Jr 
Shipman,  James  L. 
Shonk,  William  H.,  Jr. 
Short.  Merton  D 
Shrake.  Francis  B, 
t^hreve.  Andrew  K. 
.^ickel.  John  A. 
Sidenberg.  George  M., 

Ill 
Slgafoos.  John  J. 
i^igler.  Edward  E  ,  Jr. 
Simmons.  Robert  L. 
Simon,  Harold  W 
Simons.  Mlnton    II 
Simpson,  William  E. 
Sims  Cliff, ird  L  ,  Jr. 
Smdell.  Leroy  J  E. 
Singer.  Arnold  N. 
S'.pe,  Richard  G. 
Skldmore,  Edward  O. 
Skoog,  Joseph  L  ,  Jr. 
Smith.  Bruce  K    Jr. 
Smith.  Donald  L 
Smith.  Eklwln  P  ,  Jr. 
Smith.  Emory  P. 
Smith,  Floyd  L. 

Frederic  N. 
Henry  L. 
Liuyd  S  .  Jr. 
Ix)well  H. 
Raymond  D. 
Ru.sh  S. 
Wallace  E. 


Smith. 

.'-^mlth. 

Smith, 

Smith, 

Smith, 

Smith 

Smith, 

Snopkowski. 

Edward  L. 
Snowden,  J:>hn  W. 
Snowden.  Macon  3 
Sperandlp,  Joeeph  L 
Sp.-ague,  Albert  T  ,  in 
Sproul,  William  C. 
Stadter,  George  B. 
Stahl,  Lawrence  E. 
Stanley.  Donald  E. 
Stanley,  E,irl  W. 
Starr,  Mark  R 
Staveley.  Ernest 
Steedle   George  D  ,  Jr 
SteU,  Albert  L  ,  Jr. 
Stephens,  Alvis  H. 
Stephenson,  Marlon  O. 
Stevens.  Mortimer,  Jr 
Stiegelmar    Loren  R, 
stin,  Raymond  G. 
Stilwell,  Louis  "C" 
St.  John.  Alvin  P. 
Stokes.  Robert 

E   L,  Jr. 
Stose.  John  P. 
Stout,  CecU  C. 
Stouten  burgh, 

Joseph  S 
Stroux    Peter  M 
StufBebeem,  John  D 
Sturdevant,  Harvey  W. 
Sullivan,  Joeeph  J. 
Sullivan,  Russell 

H,  Jr. 
Sullivan,  Robert  M 
Sullivan,  William  P, 
Sumney   PraTik  F. 
Sutton,  Thomfif  L. 
Swanson.  Karl  T. 


,  Jr 
G 


.Sweeney   James  R. 
Swope   John  R. 
Taft.  Jes-se  W 
Taylor,  James  D. 
Taylor,  John  L. 
Taylor.  Perry  R  ,  Jr. 
Tayior,  Waymon 
Teneyck,  Hubert  A  , 
Tesh,  Charles  P 
Thomas,  Albert  H 
Thomas.  Kenneth 
Thomas,  Robert  H. 
Thomas,  Robert  E 
Thompson,  Bruce  R 
Thompson,  Harold  T. 
Thompson,  Lewayne 
Thompson,  Robert  D 
Thompson,  Thomas  N 
Thompson,  William 
Tliorndyke,  John  R, 
Thurman.  Russell,  Jr. 
Tice,    John    J,,    III 
Tldd    Emmett  H 
Tiderman.    Otto    D, 
T.er.-.ey.  John  M, 
Tl.fTany,  Emory   G. 
Tilghman,    Wialter   W. 

Jr 
Tipple,  Bruce  E. 
Tippme,  WUliam  L. 
Tl.sdale,  Robert  S. 
Tolson,  Georee  F.,  Jr, 
Trahan,  Paul  K. 
Trapp.  Bill  C. 
Travers,  Edward  P, 
TYeacy,  Edmund  J, 
Treadwell,  Archie  B, 
Trlbble,  Gordon  B. 
Trlbble,  Robert  J. 
Trip   Rudolph  E. 
TYott,  Robert  J 
Tucker,  WUliam  W. 
Tull.  John-L"  D. 
Tully,  Claude  I. 
Turk,  Carl  P. 
Turley   Miles  D  J. 
Turi:er.  William  R. 
t'hwat  R.:>bert  A.  D. 
Upshur,  Giles  C  .  Jr, 
Urquhart,    Alexander 

W  ,  Jr. 
VaU,  Ronald  A. 
Valentine.  Andrew  J. 
Vallely,  Jame*  R. 
Van  TYain.  WUliam  A  , 

Jr 
Vardy,  Richard  S 
Vauphn,  Donald  E. 
\  ati.;ht,  Thomas  B. 
Veling,  George  M, 
Vereen,  Jackson  E. 
\  estal,  Edwin  C,  Jr. 
Vlele.  John  W. 
Vrv  .rheese  Jack  R. 
Waddell,  Henry  M,,  Jr 
Wade,  Felix  W 
Waener,  Paul  R, 
Wahl   Clyde  P 
Walker,  Charles  W 
Wallace,  D>nald  E. 
\V.-.l<h    Francis  R,,  Jr 
Walsh.  John  A 
Wirmath,  Martin  C. 
Warren.  Burt  is  '  W"' 
Waiirim.  James  R. 
W.'iSh,  John  L. 
Watt  Je«ee  R 
Wattle,  Thomas  P 
Weatherford.  Jack  E, 
Weaver.  Roy  B. 
V.eaver.  Walter  C. 
Webb   Babe  W 
Weber  WUliam  J  .  Jr 
W'^bFt^r.  Daniel  A. 
Wedding,  Edwin  G. 
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Baker,  Robert  L.  Drips,  Robert  C, 

Boswell,  ••J"  Thornton  Dunn,  Seldon  C 
Buechel,  Donald  R.       Durden,     Charles 
Conner,  Robert  A  Jr. 

Cr.iighead.  John  T.       Egan,  John  P. 


H. 

Jr. 


Weldner.  Robert  E. 
Welgel,  John  J, 
Welrlch,  James  E 
Welander,  Robert  O. 
Welch,  Harry  E. 
Welty,  Wayne  J. 
Wencker.  Donald  P. 
Jr  Werner,  Robert  V 
Werthelm  Robert  H. 
Wesper,  Willis  H 
Wessinger,  WUliam  D. 
West,  Earle  L. 
Wept  Jack 
West,  Richard  E 
Westfall   Elmer  T. 
Wettlaufer,  Warren 
Whalen,  WUlian-i  P. 
Wheat   Elwood  C. 
Wheatley,  Chester  H. 
Wheeler,  WUilam  L. 
White,  Allan  E 
White   Arthur  C. 
WTiUe.  Arthtir  T. 
White.  Ira  R. 
WhUe   Ray  B. 
White  Rue  W 
Whitehead   Andrew  D, 
'Whitlock,  Eldred  L. 
Whitney,  L^ren  C 
Wlv.tney,  William  J. 
Whittle,  Alfred  J  ,  Jr. 
Wible,  Lester  C. 
Wieland.  Daniel  T. 
Wilcox,  Burr  C 
Wilder,  James  H. 
Wilkinson,  Roland  P. 
Wilkinson  Donald  W. 
Wlllett,  Elbert  H. 
Williams,  Charles  S  ,Jr, 
Williams,  Dwight  L. 
Williams,  Elmer  R. 
Williams.  Joseph  N  ,Jr. 
Williams,  James  E, 
Williams,  John  H  D, 
Williams.  WUllam  H 
Williamson.  Robert  II 
Willis.  Charles  H. 
WMlis,  Thomas  J. 
Wilson.  George  B  ,  Jr. 
Wilson,  Henry  R. 
Wilson,  Phillip  A. 
Wilson.  Richard  H, 
Wineman,  Glenn  W. 
Wingfleld,  Elmer  A. 
Winter,  Henry  E  ,  Jr. 
'Wife.  Maurice  H  ,  Jr. 
Witham,  Burton  B.,  Jr, 
W^->lf .  Edward  P 
Wolfe,  George  M. 
Wolfe.  John  M. 
WoUam,  Raymond  L. 
Wo.xl,  Robert  D. 
Woods,  Charles  K. 
W\>olston,  John 
Wool  urns,  Charles  R. 
Worsley.  Earl  A. 
Wyand,  Donald  McK. 
Wyman,  Charles  L. 
Yerbury,  Robert  H. 
Yerly,  Harold  J, 
York,  George  H 
Ycung,  William  B. 
Youngblofxl,  Donald 

K 
Z;artman.  Walter  P. 
Zavcy   .Andrew  J. 
Z?ni,  Levlc  E 
Zimm,  Aifonz 
Zimmerman,  George 

G. 
Zimmerman.  Wayne  L. 
Zook.  Lester  E 
Z'  warka  James  O. 
ZwoMnsk!   Prank  J 
Zvvoloskl.  Richard  A. 


Jr 
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Garrett.  Sobert  L 
Gaylor,  Donald  H. 
GUI.  John  E. 
HerUliy.  CIuu-Im  E. 
HodgM.  Thomam  L^  Jr 
Kaufman.  Paul 
Lag«rqui«t,  Howard  W 
Long.  Jam«B  A. 
Mailer.  Bobert  W. 
Martin,  ^uart  H. 
McDonaJkl.  Jckhn  J. 
McOreeyy.  John  J. 
Meeklngs,  Walter  J, 

Jr. 
IfeptuiMi.  Edgar  McC 

Jr. 

LUUIKNAJfT   COMMAWDm,    BTTPPLT    CORPS 

Adrian.  Rodger  J.  Jones.  Ttinmaa  W 

Alnlay.  Henry  L,  Jr. 
Albea.  John  P. 
Allen.  PaiU  If 


Olaon,  Marshall  W. 
Palmer,  Robert  H,  Jr 
Prescott.    £ugtac«    H.. 

Jr. 
Risl.  George  F. 
Roeenwinltei.    Norbert 

E. 
Sanderlln.  Joseph  M. 
SmlUey,  Roger  P. 
Vaidlvieso    Del     Toro. 

Jorge  R. 
"Welch.  Elbert  S. 
Wiebenga.  Ned  H. 
WUbex,  Martin  C. 


Keldel,  Charles  J 
Kephart,  Norman  R. 
Knight.  Rlchar-I  H. 

Appl«gat«.  Richard  C  Knobel.  Roland  J..  Jr 

Avellone,  Prancla  P. 

Bailey,  Sdward  F. 

Bain,  LoulB  E. 

Balrd.  Richard  S. 

Bakar.  WUUam  R. 

Barron,  WlUard  D. 

Benaon.  John  A. 

Bond.  Calvin  C. 

Bower.  Edward  R. 

Brltt.  Ern«Bt  R. 

Buchanan,  Richard  W 

Buck.  Walter  J. 

Chailain.  Leonard  J. 

Chance.  Carl 


Larson.  Albert  G 
Larson.  Leslie  O  .  Jr. 
LeClert,  Arthur  C. 
Lelsh.  Calvin  R. 
Lewis,  RaTmnr.cl  O. 
Lrjcke.  Prink  E. 
Lucand.  Dale  C 
MncDoTiald.  Albert  P.. 

Jr 
MacRwan,  Clarence  L.. 

Jr 
Maragldes.  Harry  N. 
McGlll.  Willis  L 
McGlatm.  Albert  L..  Jr 


Chapman.  Bdgar  C^  Jr  McHenry.  Wende!l .  Jr 
Clement*.  Daniel  J,  Jr  MrKenrle.  Harry  P  ,  Jr 


Clifton.  Smory  V 

Collins.  James  H. 

Comsau.  Reginald  B. 

Conard,  MelTin  L. 

Oonover.  Donald  T. 

Corley.  James  O. 

Cralo.  Harold 

Creekman.  Charles  T 

Crlner.  Eugene  F. 

Crook..  Lewis  J. 

Crowder,  Nornaan  ML 

Dellasega.  Joseph  L. 

Destv.  John  M. 

Douoette,  Forrest  H. 

Duncan.  Bryan  L. 

Dura.  Leon  J. 

Effner,  James  K. 
XlUna.  Robert  H. 

Ewlng,  Paul  C. 
Pay,  John  F..  Jr. 
Fischer.  Carl  R..  Jr. 
Forrest,  James  K. 
Gallup,  Mearl 
G:  Ills.  Charles  L. 
Gobel.  Carl  F. 
Gralla.  Kugene 
Haberlln,  William  K. 
Hair,  Maurice  B. 
Haley.  Robert  S. 
Harbaugh.  Norman  R. 
Harris.  Robert  B. 
Hart.  Carten  M 
Harvey,  Hobart  D. 
Haslett.  Robert  H. 
Hay,  Patrick  M 
Henker,  Donald  K. 
HiU.  Roger*. 
H  jibert,  Keiley  V. 
H'ighes.  Thomas  W. 

Jr 
Jankovsky.  Nor'in  A. 
Jones,  Joe  L 
Jones  Joeeph  B, 


McLean,  James  P 

Men?,  Edwin  "L",  Jr. 

Meyer,  Milton.  Jr. 

Miller,  John  C. 

M^XTre,  Alrln 

M  )ore.  Vlneent  P  ,  Jr 

MMlholland,       Donald 
E. 

Neighbors,  Milton  L. 

Nlckson,  Roy  E 

Nuember^r,  Gale  W 

Nngent  Francis  V 

Olson.  Robert  S 

Patterson.     Frank    H  , 

Jr 
Pemey,  John  F. 
Pilgrim.  Onrllle  "L" 
PoUitt,  Ernest  .\- 
Renfro  Edward  K  ,  III 
Rigg.  Donald  C 
RmetU.  Edward  J. 
Robinson.  James  A. 
Schanre.  Fred.  Jr. 
Schar,  Kenneth  A. 
Sloan.  Dale  F 
Small,  Joseph  T 
Spargo.  Robert  A. 
S-abe,  Robert  W. 
Steele  James  H 
Sueur,  Charles  A. 
Surran  Charles  R 
Thurman,    Horace    E, 

Jr 
Tir.ney.  Richard  T. 
Tongren,  Hale  N. 
Toomey  John  F 
Travers.  S^imter  L 
Valenune  Gordon  K. 
Weir,  Robert  A 
Wlngo,  Rodney  K 
Woolard.  Kenneth  fL 
Worden.  Frank  N. 
Zenk,  Lawrence  P 


La  via,  Henry  T. 
M.igulre,  Connell  J. 
M  ihaney,  Vincent  J. 
Mershon.  CarrriU  McB 
Morgan,  Raymond 
Nerthllng.  Edwin  J. 
Nunn.  Jdck  E 
Power.  Joseph  G. 


R.idemacher.  Glen  A, 
Roftsbach.  George  F. 
Sullivan.  Mark 
Szczesny.  Charles  A. 
Vincer.  J^jhn  D. 
W»'bb.  Ch.-irles  E. 
W.ilmsui,  John  A.,  Jr. 
Z    .ler.  John  E. 
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Hayes.  Jack  W. 
Herrmann,     Theodora 


Abuoewlcx.  Jotm  A, 

Clr>onan,  Joseph  P. 

E>ennU.  Arthur  W. 

Fay.  John  P.  H  ipklns.  Ralph  W. 

P-.tzpatrlck,  Frsjicls  J. Rowland,  Barker  C. 

^'-  Hutchesoo.       Richard 

Forney.  Fredrtc  J.  G     Jr 

Hayes,  Henry  H.  Kear.ey.  Kevin  J. 


Allen,  Max  H 
Ashley,  Donn  L 
Baker.  Carlyle  J..  Jr 
B^yct  Enrl  I 
Brantner.    \V;lllajn 
B\;rton,  Ge<-.r?'--  W. 
Daub,  Lela-r.c  A. 
OeuTth.  K-^l'-h  H. 
Devlin,  Jol-.n  G. 
D.ehl,  Charles  E. 
Doyle.  Paul  J  ,  Jr. 
Dr-wee.   Albert    W..   J: 
F  -.-ley.  Rober*  J. 
F  rquer.  Charles  J. 
Fran  ^y.  WUiiara  J. 
Gregory.     George     W 

Jr 
H':'d:ger,  Fri'z  H, 
Heclund.  R-jber:  Q. 
Heuslon.  Robert  iL 
Lselln.  Donald  G. 
J  isper.  Paul  P.. 
Jon.s.  Whitney  B. 
Kaicupek.    Will'.axn    E 
Kirk.  Raiidolph 
Kllngenmeier.    Ruaael 

J  ,  Jr. 


LaLande.     Albert     M.. 
Jr, 

M-tbbltt,  R^ibpn  C. 

Mvrr:tt.  Harold  W. 
E  M\:\er.   Ch.irles   G..  Jr. 

M  .'f-,  David  C. 

M    r^:  in.  Jo.sepy,  E, 

Mieller.  Wllllan;  \. 

ONelll.  Laxrer. -f  F. 

P  i^nrk..  Donald  .\ 

Pej.rock.  Fru.ncLs  B. 
rr  Petcri«n,  Jobn  H. 

Pf^ve.  John  J..  Jr. 

R>)y,  Vershall  A 

Saunders,  Edw;u-d  M. 
i'    ^^-'it^   G.'.rl  R. 

^:.-   x   fLrVriW  W. 

Scuder,  c:  ^..-Itv;  :.. 

Spanel  -    '.v  :i.,i.':,  ? 


!^ 


Stiffler.  L 
Sturn:.i;. 
Van  Leer 
Vv,:i^h.in 
Walton.  Albion  W 
Y(  unt.  George  R. 
Z..-Z.  )A-,  Charles  F. 


E..  Jr. 
'•V.  11  lam  H 
Bl  lie  VV. 

J  imps  H  , 


Jr 
Jr 


LnrDTKNAJfT    COMMA  NTiES,    D«KT*L    CoaPS 

Birtlett.  Stephen  O.       N'-'son.  Jack  D 


I>">.11,  Fmnk  P    Jr. 
Cvansell.  Lee  A. 
D'lnn.  John  J 
E«-hols.  Ar-hle  P,.  Jr 
Gregory,  Worth  B  , 
H'iwkln.''.  Kfnn'-r  P. 
H    lm°s,  C"rey  H. 
J'.sper  Winiam  J 
I.''hmann,   Wl'.Mam 
Mahoney,  Jack  D. 


OMiMpv.  John  F 
S  •.::',  tels,  Homi»r  S 
^•'•phenflon.      Thonaas 

D 
''"s-anson.  Car!  J. 
TabT,  rVna'r!  S. 
T-r.b'-rl.Tk'-'.  Rf-ber*  W 
W  x^dwnrth    Geon;»  K. 
Woriham.  Maury  E 


UXXTTZKAirr  COMMA  fran.  mkdjcal  saaTics 


Allen.  Cleo  R 
.^llen.  Robert  V 
Anderson,  wmiam  «? 
Armltare.  Homr«»  G 
Baldrldge.    Henrv    D, 

Jr 
B-^hannan    Ray 
Broullk.  Frank 
Burr.  Leonard  W 
Caldwell.  Charlie  C. 
Carter   Charles  H 
Cartier,  William  L   G 

Jr 
Chapman    William  H 
C.vlello    Harold  J. 
Clauss   Edward  L. 
C  )bum   Kenneth  R 
Colman.  Frederick  R. 
C    nabs.  Harrison  T. 
C  X   Walter  R 
Df-rtso.  Dom;nlc  J 
Dy   hea,  Kenelm  "O" 
Erv:n    Francis  A. 
Ethndge.  John  W. 
Garrett,  John  L. 
Hf  nry   Olrton  H. 
Hunter    Russell  K. 
Jos  11  a.  Leslie  H. 
Kelly.  Joseph  A. 
KlostermAnn,        Wolf- 
gang K. 


La-=co,  John.  Jr. 
Lt'^    rivses  O 
1/  r?   T^.'-m.is  H  .  .Tr 
-Mt-^i:.    .■\:.dt-r'- 'H  T. 
M  u^  n,  Edwin  R 
M  r>.nn!d   John  P 
M-M'.lUn    Charles  R. 
Mende   Ch«r!e«  D 
Miller.  Mnvd  w 
M  -T»    DanlPl  D 
Nr»iney.     Thomas     W 

.      Jr 

P  irk»^  Jfimf^  H, 
F^asm'ms^n    John  B 

R  !▼   .Irw«»!  P 

P.    kf»r.  Rnb»T-r   R 

Sm'^h    Forbes  H 

Smith.  Om.ie  E. 

Str^^r.  Fmnk  J 

St'itler   David  R 

Taliaferro,  Rjohard  B 
Jr 

Trr.nllle      Robert     M 
Jr- 

Tjmaklns,        Franklin 
H 

V  )n  Radefiicv   Horace 

Younp    John  L 

Zellmar.n,  Bar!  O. 


UIXTTV.ANT 


Abele,  Henry  F. 
.\bercromhie  Jerry  T. 
.^'jrahauLS.  Ilioma^  P. 
Abrahamstjn.  Deaji  A. 
Addiuns.  Johi.  F. 


A  ;>r   Ronald  K, 
Adortiey.  Prazik 
•Mlqulit.  Stanley  W. 
A:  ivi,  Harvey  C    K. 
A.ber.-;.  WillUniP. 


Alb*>rt64jn.  Wllllafn  H 
Alb.-ight,  Rlcl-.ard  K. 
Al  lern.  U-mh'.d.  D. 
Alexander,  William  H 
Al-  X  i.od<r.  Mar-. m  W. 
A.idredge,  D'  n^ld  L. 
Al'on.  Johi,  B. 
Aoeii.  William  D. 
All-::.  Winrrud  P 
.A.   :«<  n.  Ariio  d  W. 
A.  ti>'.   Ihoina*  M 
A-t::.-ytT.  Joii:.  M 
Anilck.  lie  ii  J  an  ,1.  C. 

Jr. 
Anaston.  Tun.niy  K.. 

Jr 
Anderie,  Charle*  K 
A;    lersiiu.  cnn.-ies  A. 
.A:.  ler»«jn,  CXir'iii  O. 
Ancler      ii.  Duane  E. 
Aader&on,  David  W. 
Anderson,  Forrest  P. 
Anderson.  Rot-ert  P. 
Andervjn    Wibi  'i  C. 
At.derson.  Ro;>ert  N, 
A-  ••  d   tieor^e  T 


Jamiary  IS 

Benero.  Manuel  A..  Jr. 
Benner.  Leslie  W..  Jr. 

Bennett.  Richard  \V, 
Bennle.  D>i.a.d  B 
Ben  tie y.  William  C. 
BenUni.  Jerry  S 
Bercbauer.  Hujry  W., 

Jr 
Berge.  Norman  K. 
Bertclund.  Lester  W.. 

Jr 
B  rkl>-y.  Lawrence  N. 
Uerry.  Joel  H..  Jr. 
Berry,  William  H. 
B»st.  Eddie  F 
Bird.  Char  left  P. 
Bird.  Joseph  W  .  Jr. 
Bishop.  Richard  D. 
Bivens.  Arthur  C. 
Blacklngton.  Rlclxard 

N. 
Blackmore,  TTionias  A. 
Bl  .   kwiKjd.  Ja<.k  D 
Bianrhard.  l-O  btrt  C. 
B    :•    line.  Robert  K. 
B,  <;k    Suinley  H. 


A.'   hambault,  J<ickaon  Blum.  Fredurick.  J.. 


Archer,  Burton  E.,  Jr. 

Arlf  on.  Rae  E. 
A.-niel.  Lyie  O  .  II 
Ar.m>trong.  Philip 

M C.  Jr 
Arnhelter.  Marcus  A. 
.Arnold.  Jonn  ¥ 
Arrott.  Reert   I 
Ash ac her,  Martin  A,. 

Jr 
.Ashley.  Bnirp  H 
Atkinson.  Rtitx  rt  J. 
A  ".coin.  I^eonard  I^ 
.^vary.  Jame;-  c:  .  Jr. 
A.rlt.  Richard  <J. 
A  :•  r-    David  W 
Habcock.  Donald  K 
Baclocct.   Albert  J..  Jr 
P  i..k»«.  fiiinald  J. 
B  •.     :     Jf.hn  L 
B  I  Irna.in.  H.u-old  W 
Bagby.  Hailam  O. 
Billey.  George  T. 
Bilderston.  B'lele  O, 
Baldwin.  CI. axles  C. 
B.1  1    Courtland  U. 

Ill 
Rand^mer.  rn,to  H 
Ban«jhart.  Lenlle  L. 
Banks    H'-i   .■  P. 
Banks.  WiUlain  K  .  XW 
B,i:  ta,  RijOert 
Barke.  Arthi;.-  R 
I!  imw.  IDonsiid  K 
B  .j-nes.  Harr  ,  fl  .  Jr 
B  i.-:  -iS.  John  H 
B«u^n.  Charli-s  R 
B  i.-rlnerr.  Ma.colm  L 
P    -ry.  Tboma*  U 
Barthelei.^hl.  Cieorre 

H     ,Jr 
Bai.sett.  Jerry  .S 
BAflB-nt.  Mel  .In  S. 
Bf.e8   David  H..  Jr. 
P  .'es.  John  A..  Jr. 
Path.  Alan  H 
Bithursr    Itobert  B 


in 

Blundell.  Peverll 
Boggs,  Steve  V 
Bohannan.  William  L. 
n    •    •    Albert  L 
!       ster    littj-rv  E 
B<incer.  Lawrence 
Booth.  li<.)^fx  Ci. 
B  xjth.  Thaodore  W. 
Borthwlck.  Robert  B 
Botula,  Bernsrd  C. 
Bowen   John  H  .  Jr. 
Bowen,  Williaiu  S. 
Bowers.  Henry  H. 
BowUn,',  David  H. 
Bowman.  Lawrence  F. 
Boyd.  John  H    Jr 
Riyer.  Walton  T  .  Jr. 
fS-   .eti.  tiU'phen  G. 
Bt  vie    Uarr»"il  U 
R  ■aern<t/i.  He.ary  Q. 
P-  id'jury.  Jchn  1. 
Br  ul.-n.  MeK.n  E..  Jr. 
Bra<ly.  PVanrU  T, 
Brady   J  jnn  H  .  Jr. 
Breaux.  Fred  J.,  Jr. 
Brldi^e.  Jan.e*  A  ,  Jr. 
BndFfs.  Kenneth  K. 
Br:    ''  ,    P    ►:.,-."  B. 
Britttin.  W;.,irtin  L. 
Hr   OR.S.  EiJwin  H  .  Jr. 
Hrt)Ui.i.ird.  DotiitJU  C. 
B-r»  :i.  I,  i.iyle  1. 
I><.i.aid  N. 


Br,)wn 
}'■-    ■\- 
Br-  *! 


1 


Hrt>wri,  JtLinvn  R. 
P-     An,  Ktiineth  R. 
I'.T'j^n.  Ijuxy  J. 
Prt  »  I,,  Ii.>ort  M 

P-'   *■:.    A  I,-/"  H  .  Jr. 
i   ■     *n   i.,4.  hira.»  D. 
P'-     ■■      ■  •■  ,  J.M.a  H. 
p.-  loe    C/t^>r^i'  W..  Jr. 
!  ■    iii\u.<nie.  iiichardL. 
i>.".  iii.»:    itici  axd  A- 
L.  o.jioa.   Wri^iil  '  A", 
Jr. 


Paurhaptes.  Rollln  L..    B'  cher.  L.oyd  M. 
Jr  B  icv    .kjliu  T  ,  Jr. 


Ba  mv  J»^meoh  H. 
Bavf-r.  Davtd  A 
Bfiurl    Donald  W 
B«   it.  Itobert  fi 
B-     all-  u    Kefi  A. 
B-  jiuiaont.  E  .^ene  A. 
ii. 

Becker  Glyni.  R. 
B«"r«,  Uobert  C 
P."-^  •   m    Hju-iey  J 
Bekkeda.ii.  Cwffurd  L.. 
Bell.  C"l:.  If  p. 
Bell.  Geriiiuni  R. 
Bell.  WiUiani  It. 


Ph.  .  J.«tph  L..  Ill 

!    .    'tru ,  J  .i .  n  Ii. 
Buiiiifii.  W..,*ini  P. 
Bii.'"di>*i,  Eugf'iie  Ii. 
P  .   r^t,.%.  Jujiios  A. 
1    ■'*.'-.  Wi..i«:n  C. 
Bar.c-y,  J.   :.u  Ii. 
B  irr-bfi.  John  R. 
Bi.rx.   Ph., Hi, US  E. 
Vu^'.,  Z.iaktM  T. 
P-i  h    :.«.  Brent 
P  .•    ;..T.  Natliau  T. 
Butcher.  Paul  D. 
BuUer,  Archie  P.,  Jr. 


1960 

Butler,  Charles  T 

Butrym.  Stanley  B.. 
Jr. 

Buys.  Jay  R. 

Byrd.  Sam  ii. 

Byrnes.  Elobert  E. 

Cahiil.  CSiarle»  A. 

CalUcott.  Jack  D 

Cameron.  Kenneth  R 

Cameron.  Norman  A. 

Campaneua.  .\nu)n  M 

Camp:>fii.  i4oward  L. 

Canipoeii.  Gi  <.>Tf:,c  H. 

Campoeu.  J(  ;in  A. 

Can.;  tn  U.  Janics  B. 

Canip:jell.  Jacic 

Campbtll.  Wil.iam  N. 

Canheld,  Gerald  L 

Cann,  T^edford  J 

Cann<  11,  Donald  T. 

Cann<>n.  DaVid  fL. 

Canmm.  Leo  J 

Canon.  Georjfe  A  .  Ill 

Cantacuaene.  F^xiion 

CarelU.  Prtii.cis  L. 

Carey.  William  R. 

Curt  WUUam  T. 

Carlln,  Robert  J. 

Carlson,  CMof  M  .  Jr. 

Carlson.  Rona  j  ¥ 

Carnevaie.  Anf»T  ,o  M. 

Caron   Robert  R 

Carosla.  Joseph  J. 
Carr.  John  H. 
Carr    ?f"vln  P 
CsTr-ngtou,  J.unes  H., 

Jr. 
CarrolL  WUUam  R. 
Carson.  Ernest   H. 
Carson,  Ra^ph 
Carter.  James  D 
Carter    Robert  D. 
Garter. 'tie,  liuberi  T. 
Cash,    clu^^cne  J 
Cashn  An.  Michael.  U 
CaaseJ.  Dean  (i 
Ca&ser.  John  S  .  Jr. 
Caarldf.  ilioinafl  J., 

Jr. 
C.x\.sr\     l\  •.  ■.:  '.    F. 
(  a\e,  Th  >mae  U 
("hiid'ikca.  John  K. 
C     ..i.,':i|ilin.   Gi-raiU   B. 
Chapd-axi.  P>e<ierick 

L 
n.Mse-st.  Pbihp  a. 
Cha&e,  Ed^ar  M. 
Chaise,  \fcarren    K. 
Chef  1'  V,  James  K 
Chewijing.  Rt>bert  W. 
Chris''  n.sen.  E  igene  J 
Christ*  nfl<ii.  Raymond 

J. 
Chrl  t,<in.  Paul  W. 
Clark      "harlet  R. 
Clark.  l>avki  P 
Clark    l>  :   >    :  r 
Clark.  Ri..n.u^c  G. 
Clark.  Stanley  D. 
Clarkln.  Jarr.es  J. 
Clenaents.  Billv  R. 

Clew,  \v'.:::iisr.  m, 

Cllngeiprrl    William 

A. 
ClougtJey.  William  D. 
Coe,  Dwld  c  .  Jr. 
Cole.  Edgar  E. 
Cole,  V/nUam  a,  Jr. 
Colemrm.  James  O. 
OoITler.ljirry  D 
Colllrrin.  TT'.om.a.s  R. 
Colll:.i.  PMllp  K. 
Combs    Martin  P. 
Comey    Robert  W. 
Conn,  Lannle.  Jr. 
ConoUy.  Robert  D. 
Conrad,  C7tTTle«;,  jr 
Connwl.  Peter  c 
Converse,  I>  uglaa 
Coopar,.  Rlrhard  D. 
Cook.  Charl&B  L 
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Cook.  WUiiaiT.  H. 
C    •    ke    Dc  i.Hld  L 
C  Kjlpy.  Arthur  W. 
C  >oi)er.  Robert  G. 
C   oper.  Tommy  G. 
C  -rbett,  Eugene  A. 
C     b.n.  Maicolci  R, 

C\  rn^,.ex.  Conrad  R. 
C(  rneil,  ArUiu:  f 
C  -^^    tna.  Michael  A., 

Coskey.  Kcnntti.  L. 
CoEtou,  i.,^i.:ord  W, 

Jr. 
Cottrell,  WB.t<ir  N. 
Cotugno.  Paul  J. 
Coughlln.  Eugene  F. 
Coughlin.  Paul  G 
Cour.  Bdaard  £. 
Crader.  Clifford  L. 
Craig.  Earl  C 
Grain.  James  D. 
Crater.  Ray  F 
Craven.  Robert  C  K. 
Crawford.  Nace  B..  Jr. 
Crepeau.  Geor?c  A. 
Crlcchl.  John  V. 
Crlnklaw.  Douglas  L. 
Cronln.  Francis  W. 
Crosby.  Charles  A. 
Cross,  Charles  H. 
Cruden.  David  S. 
Cucdas.  Leo  P 
Cunningham,  Edward 

P, 
Cvul,  Kent  W. 
Curran.  Robert  W. 
Curry.  Thomas  E. 
Dally.  David  F 
Dalton.  Charles  W 
Dalton    Richard  V. 
Daly.  H.irry  P    Jr. 
Daly.  Richard  G. 
D.-'mlan.  John  L. 
I>an!el8,  James  M. 
Daniels.  Verlyne  W. 
D'Arvllle.  Edmond  J. 
Davidson,  Charles  H, 
Davidson.  Christie  H. 
Davidson.  David  D. 

Daris.  n:::  n 

Davis.  Fra:ik  E 
r)avU.  Henry  J..  Jr. 
PtvIs.  John  B. 
Da ,  i.s.  Michael  C. 
Davis    Noblf  J     Jr. 
Davl*^  ;-.    Johii  W  .  Jr. 
Day,  Arthur  R 
Deal.  W.dt^T  C,  Jr. 
De  H.art.  Wr.llfl.ni 
Delancy,  Wiiliiai,  E. 
r>"Mi.r.5,.  Darryl  A. 
IM  M.ij-unl.  Edward  J. 
Denman,  Charles  C. 

Jr. 
n»'nt.jn.  David  N. 
Derr.  John  P, 
DeTonnancou  rt, 

Ar'bur  E. 
I>  vereitux.  John  R.. 

T'     1-:    Joseph  L. 
I)     <r.ian.  Jerry  K. 
Diesel.  Ciuu-ie*  N. 
Dletz.  Richard  .T. 
P!  Gtacomo.  Jof^ph  O 
Uiiliiigiiain.  Paul  W, 

Jr 
Dillr.:..  Hariaa  K. 
Dlmon.  Charles  G  .  Jr. 
Dl  Nola.  M  .  hael  J 
Divelblss.  Dallas  R. 
Dixon  Bdward  R. 
Dribvns    John  E 
n  -!!■:,  Robert  M 
fi--   dng,  Robert  D 
D  ..^i.  Wlll'^m  R. 
D.in.aldsun.  Robc.-t  S. 
D  'iA^i*ii^>n    It juLr'i.  J. 


Donnelly.  Raymond 

D..  Jr 
DonaeUy.  Bobert  Q. 
IX^novan.  James  P. 

Doroshuk  J..^.n  Jr. 

Dotson.  Gene  E. 

D  -urlBE,  Ji»ck  Ii. 

1  I    u^rla*,.  JiiE.p*  G  .  Jr 

Ijoat  .  l.,;it>ert  M  .Jr. 

I>  >»e.  Willmin  J..  Jr. 

Dowse.  Herbert  B.,  Jr. 

Doyle.  William  J. 

I>-.lbo.  Anu.ony  J..  Jr 

1   -  ..n    Johi.   ¥ 

Drew    Hussi  ..  i.' 

D:  ammond   ~-<;oL!  E  , 
Jr 

DubUiO,  Andr;>w  D. 

Dubois.  Ii    land  U 

Duckering    1  i    ,.  .    i  V 

Duckett,  Pluiij    VaiiH 
L. 

Dudley.  Paul  L.  Jr. 

Du-Ty.  Joseph  A..  Jr. 

Duhrk    ph.  L>on  J. 

Duke    Miu^lia.  D..  Jr. 

Durisa-ay    J.>r.:i  .\  .  Jr 

Dxinbsr.  Vane    O. 

Duncan.  Dale  W. 

Dunkln.  Ray  L. 

Dunlop,  Thoir.as  K 

Durbln.  Peter 

Eberhart,  R<^  Pert  S. 

Eckhoui^e.  Morton  A. 

Bddleman.  Gilbert  U. 

F>idv,  Denver  D. 

F 

E 

F-;  '     '1"    Jerry  J. 

Edwaras.    William    B 
Jr. 

Eiber*    Don  C. 

Qlls.  David  E. 

Ellis   GtKirge  D  .  Jr. 

BUlson.  John  C. 

Elster.  Jam.es  M. 

Emerson.  Je,sM-  p. .  m 

EngaL.  Pranr.^  J  .  ill 

Kngelbrecht. 
H 

E-icliih.     PraiioLs 
Jr. 

FVw.n.  Donald  E. 

Fans.  David  V. . 

Evan*.  Gforgt  J. 

E^nns.  Thoma*  B. 

Everist  Philip  W. 

Ezzell,  Leon  J 
Falconer.  Alastalr  S. 
Fall.  David  R  .  Jr. 
Farbrr  Karl  H 
F.naaam,  Cliarlee  G. 
F,iwrett,  Craig  R. 
F:'ad   Louis  McP. 
F-Tks.  FSdmond  M. 
Fehl,  Predertrk  C,  Jr 
Feller.  Donald  L. 
Felllngham,  R<->be-t 
Fellowes.  Firdcrlck 

Jr 
F<    l-iw?,  Charles  D. 
I^  1-,  D-ina'd  L, 
Felt,  Joseph  .^ 
F<  11  ham   John  C    Jr 
Ffi.n,  Dan  E 
F  orguson.  Andrew  C. 
F.  rki.ison.  WiUlam  W, 
Prrg-uafaiiu.  Eri.e&t  W. 
FL-rn.iiides.  James  E. 
Ferrell,  Dewltt  T.,  Jr. 
Fcitr   Estal  J. 
F'p''^   Harford.  Jr 
P  ,k;:.'    W:ll:ajn  C 
}-':.neran    Wihiam  J. 
Fmnev.  Jack  L 
F,,'-  ;.  i^eir  ,  Ernest 
Fl-schcr.  David  H. 
Flsrher.  Edward  J. 
Fit  her,  John  C. 
F-.'^her,  Russell  H. 
Fitlier.  Wiil.iuu  G.,  Jr 


Fitsgoaid.  Thonoas  W.. 

Jr 
Fieeson,  Richard  J. 

FlPlschmann,    WUUam 
H..  Jr. 

Fltn.lng,  Raymond  T., 

Fletcher.  Richard  M. 

Florance.  J<  hn  E..  Jr. 

F  >ng,  Chonp  S. 

For.t,  Carloe  G. 

F   ni  .1>   Henrv  P. 

F  isium.  Paul  G. 

F  iX    Charles  W..  Jr. 

F    X    R.chard  V. 

}"'-:■  k    P-njarr.!n  L. 

I-     -  er ,  Georee  K  .  Jr. 

l-::..fr,  Robert  -'E" 

Frederlck,    Donald    R, 
A. 

f-Tt  iman,  Linus  W..  Jr. 

I^ceman.  Robert  W. 

French,  Pred  H. 

French.  William  L. 

Frlck,  Joseph  F 

Frledel.  Gordon  W. 

Frier.  John  M..  Jr. 

F^lese.  George  A. 

Friesen,  Floyd  A. 

Frost,  JohnV,.  in 

F  idge,  David  A. 

f  arey,  Lr.urct.ce  T. 

Ptirgerson,  John  A. 

Farmanskl,  Jwhn  A. 

Gall.  Daune  M. 

Gallagher,  Hugh  L. 
dv.    Wi.iiani    P..    HI  Gallagher.  Robert  ? 
*ai-a*    1    .rr«l  L.         Galllpeau.  Richard  W. 

G.aUup.  Shelley  P. 

Galvln,  Bernard  J. 

C._:.:t,  Rlrhard  G 

Garci.T..  wr.liam  V 

Gardner,  Kenneth  R. 

C^ardner,  Louis  J. 

G;\mer.  Pat  M 

G  .r.^ett.  Walter  W 

Garrett,  Bernard  D 

Garrett.  John  E 
Ii.  oh  arti  Gate  wood.  Tommy  L. 

Gavrwtzl.  Rf^bert  R, 

Oennette   Robert  L. 

George   Chiixles  A     Jr. 

Glbbs.  Charles  E  ,  Jr, 

Glides.  Joseph  A. 

Giles.  Thomas  N, 

Gillette,  HaJbert  G. 

G..:nore,  Arthur  H. 

Giovanettl.  WlHlam  C. 

Glare*   Rr>bert  H. 

Glazier.  Alvln  S. 

GIHm.  Ernest  H. 

G  Hiek,  John 
Gclde,  Morton 
G  liner,  Robert  R 
O-  Id.smlth,  Wetjson  W. 
G'-'ldstcln.  JoT!a,s  L. 

(r  «<!.   Rnn.lld  P 

("n>od"n.  Richard  O. 
i.'roodl'ellpw.  John 
Goodman.  Kelsey  B. 
CKiodrlch,  Jc*in  R. 
Gt-vKlwin,  FYank  O  ,  Jr. 
Goodwin,  Winis.m  D. 
Cr.rdon,     Riciiard     F., 

Jr 
G  .wing   Rlrhard  M. 
Gra<:lel,   H<>bert 
Graf  Frederic  A,,  Jr. 
Graff  am.  Earl  H 
Graveson.    George    L., 

Jr. 
Grreley.  Michael  T. 
Green,  Harry  J 
Green.  Tbomas  B. 
tireer.  Wayne  C 
Gregory.  George  B. 
OresB,  Donald  H. 
Grler.  Bobert  W..  Jr. 

onavh.  piiiiip  Q. 

GrifflUi.  Wrt>ster 

Griggs,  Mormaa  £. 


W. 


w 
a 


C  rjder,  Robert  E. 
Groff.  Peter  F 
Gr  .gan    Lee  a. 
Ciroaa,  Arthur  J. 
Crt«fi,  Ralph,  Jr. 
C  urin.  WUUam  J. 
C    anmg,  Patrick  J. 
C      rn&ey.  Ronald  A. 


H.ll   Frank  W. 
H.U.  Lucic  W 
HllLMarahiill  K. 
Kilz   Harold  J. 
Hmikei.  Peter  J..  Jr. 
Hlnman.  Albert  H. 
Hipp  Pvonald  N  ,  Jr. 
H    lire.  Haydn  F. 


Kackiiey.  Benjanun  P..Hubgood.  Ray  A. 

^^  Hjch.JthnE    Jr. 

Eaggqui&t,    Grant    P.,  Hodces,  George  P..  Jr. 


Jr 


Jr. 


Jr. 


Hahn,  Predertrk. 
Halg,  Pujberl  B. 

Hall.  Donald  F. 
Hall,  John  P. 
Hall.  William  C. 
Halsey.  Charles  H. 
Ih-.lverson.  Richard  K. 
Hamel.  Jame*  K. 
Hamilton,  Glenn  D. 
K,\milton.  LeRcy  A. 
K.mm.  Clement  D..  Jr 
}•!   nunock.  John  W 
Kan-.rick.  Thcm.-u  D. 
Handford.  PJchard  C. 
Hangartner,  Lyle  G. 
Hannegan,  FYar.k  N. 
Hannula.  Brian  K. 
Hansard,  Stonewall 
Hi. n sell.  Emerson  L, 


H'_.ds.i 


ineodare  L., 


Hnni  en,  N'ormar.  T. 
Hansen,  Robert  F. 
Hansen.  Rodney  V. 
Hr.nson.  Aibertlea 
H.j-e.  Cliarles  W 
Pl."-mey,  Rusoell  F. 
H-j-ns,  Jjlin  H. 
Harper,  William  W. 
H  .rris,  James  W. 
Ha.Tls,  James  W. 
Harris   Richard  .A. 
Harrop.  Robert  D. 
Kart,  John  R 
H  vrter.  Raymond  B. 
Hirtlpy   Jnhn  D 
H.irwood.  John  B. 
Kar^ood,  LewL'  D. 
P:  itch,  Harold  G. 
Hftt-her.  Robert  E..  Jr 
Ha'iOier,  WiiUim  K. 
H  -.vens,  Stanley  L. 
K  -.verty,  Alvir.  D. 
H  :Vird,  Lloyd  B. 
Hi'xk   Arthur  L. 
E  lukin*.  Richard 

McK. 
H  .yes,  Albert  M.,  Jr. 
H  ives.  Jerome  B. 
K  .vs.  Estel  W. 
H   ad.  William  IT. 
Headland.  Carl  B. 
R'adley.  Allen  B. 
Head,rlck.  Billy  J. 
Heasley,  Waldo  L. 
H'^ath.  Frederick  T. 
H.'bbard.  LeRoy  B,  Jr, 
H'^Qberg.  Arthur  J,  Jr. 


H   rrrr.nn,  Robert  B. 
K    ,' ill,  Walter  V. 
Hcge,  J  tunes  H. 
Hulbcrt.  Williajn  H., 

H-lcom.h.  Gordon  B. 
H    Iromb.  "M"  Staser 
Hoi  1  .and,  James  N. 
Hllenbach.  William 

T. 
H  It.  Ivey  B..  Jr. 
H   It,  John  J. 
H   iwav  Nathan  C. 
H  -pr   Edg.ir  G.,  Jr. 
Horton.  Edward  R. 
Hof  tett'er.  Stephen  J. 
H   use  Edward  C 
K  I  user.  Richard  M. 
K   ustc.n.  Albert  W. 
K    ward.  Albert  W.,  Jr. 
H   tvey,  Robert  E. 
H   ye   James  M,.  II 
Hi  zey,  Ira  D.  Jr. 
Kubal,  Augustine  K, 

H  .  bbard,  Samuel  W, 

Jr. 
Kubbell.  Walter  B. 
Huffman.  MalcoUn  L. 
Huphes.  Kenneth  P. 
HukUi,  Henry  D..  Jr. 
Hull-Ryde.  Donald 
Humbcr.  Marcel  B. 
K  u  n .  Dhr  e  y  s,  Fe  1  ton 

•■M-.  Jr. 
Hacter.  Herbert  P. 
Hurd  J,  hnB. 
Hurley   Robert  J. 
H.-.  de.  Robert  A. 
Ingraham.  Talcott  L., 

Jr. 
Irnnan,  Wayne  D. 
Isaacks.  Marion  H. 
Jacobs,  Edward  J. 
Jacobs,  Edward  J,  Jr. 
Janaes.  Joe  M. 
Jaycox,  Randall  K.,  Jr. 
Jaynes.  Jack  K. 
JelTerles,  Allen  8. 
Jenkins.  Foisom 
Jenkins.  James  R.,  Jr. 
Jete*-.  Norman  L^  Jr. 
John,  Bobert  P. 
Jihns,  Arthur  J. 
Johnson,  Ame  C. 
Joiinson.  Clifford  D. 


H'ihse.  Paul  R. 

H-'lgemoe.  Raymond  a.-^'^'"'^"^'  C-'^'-e'ice  A 

Helgeson.  Harry  E..  Jr.       *-•  J'- 

H.  ims,  Harlle  B.,  Jr        J   ^^^.son,  Edoc  D. 

H^^nderson   Charles  G,  J'-^»»«o«^  Knall  U 

H.-iderson,  Nathan  S,  "^  ^»*»«»n.  George  M. 


Jr 
Hendrlck,  David  R. 
Hf'nneasey.  Alayslus 

G    Jr. 
Hi;nry,  Lee  L. 
H»nson.  John  M 
Herkncr,  Richard  T. 
Hfrtwlg  Wimam  Q. 
Hetu   Herbert  E 
Iflckman.  WlDlam  J. 
Higglnbottiam.  Allen 

B 
Eigglns.  Hugh  W. 
H  gglns,  Baymood  F. 
Hi  sgiTiM,  Tbomas  Q. 
Bill.  Ciuu-ies  D. 


Johnson,  Oren  D. 

Jo.hnson.  Theodore  F, 
Joihnson.  WUUam  B.. 
Jofanstosi.  George  X. 
Johnston.  Jotin  M. 
Johnston.  Jan>es  X. 
Jones.  AlXred  L^  Jr. 
Jones.  Arthur  L..  Jr. 
Jones.  Donald  W. 
Janes.  Donald  S. 
Jones,  Henry  R. 
Jones.  Tbomas  W,.  Jr. 
Jordan.  James  8. 
Joy.  Bernard  L 
Kaal.  aamnel  W. 
KaUaua.  Richard  I* 
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Kane,  Paul  B. 
Karcber.  Robert  K. 
Karpaitls,  Anthony  J 
Kaasel,  Robert  H. 
Kattmano,  Roger  H. 
Kauderer,  Bernard  M. 
Keefe.  Thomas  J  .  Jr. 
Keenan,  Richard  L. 
Kehoe,  Thomas  R. 
Kelmlg,  Allen  D  ,  Jr. 
Kelley.  Alfred  O.,  Jr. 
Kelley.  Roy  A. 
Kelly,  James  P. 
Kelly,  John  S. 
Kelt.  Wmiam  N. 
Kendrlck,  William  O. 
Kennedy,  William  B. 
Kennedy,  William  E. 
Ketzner,  Harry  T. 
Kldd.  VMTion  O. 
Klewel,  Frank  W..  Jr. 
Klldufl,  Paul  K. 
KUUan,  Donald  J. 
Kimzey,  Walter  F. 
King.  Everett  D. 
King,  John  E.,  Jr. 
King,  Wllbert  A. 
Kinsley,  Harry  W..  Jr. 
Klrkaey,  Robert  K. 
Klee,  Robert  E. 
Kleeman,  Leonard 
Kllng.  WUllam  T. 
Knight,  Charles  H. 
Knight,  Robert  H. 
Knlpp,  Walter  J. 
Knlss,  Donovan  E. 
Knoerr.  Don  H. 
Koch,  Donald  F. 
Koenlg,  Edgar  F. 
Kohler.  Walter,  Jr. 
Kratz,  Marshall  L. 
Kre  tzschmann , 

Curt  H. 
Krochmal,  Alfred  F. 
Kruse,  Charles  T.,  Jr. 
Krusl.  Peter  H. 
Kucyk.  Peter  M. 
Kuffel.  Robert  W 
Kugler,  Kenneth  D. 
Kunstmann, 

Clarence  M. 
Kutaleb.  Robert  E. 
Labeau,  Thomas  J. 
Lafferty,  Jerry  D. 
Lage,  Robert  L. 
Laib.  Ernest  E..  Jr. 
Lake,  Walter  W. 
Lamb.  Marlon  Q. 
Lamm,  William  A. 
Landersmjin,  Stuart  D 
Lane.  Archie  O. 
Lane,  Terry  L. 
Lang,  James  M. 
Langford.  John  McC. 
Langstxon.  John  L. 
Lardls,  Christopher 

S. 
Larson,  Howard  J. 
Lash  brook,  Durwood 

E. 
Latham.  William  B. 
Latta,  Robert  L. 
Laube.  Clarence  E. 
Lauber,  Ronald  M. 
Laughlln,  Oerald  F,, 

Jr. 
Lauz,  William  J.,  Jr. 
Lavender,  Robert  E. 
Lavln.  Charles  V. 
Lawler,  William  A. 
Lawrence,  Donald  8. 
Leavltt,  Horace  M, 

Jr. 
LeBlane.  0«org«a  B.. 

Jr 
Lenahan,  Robert  P. 
Lent,  Willis  A.,  Jr. 
Leonard.  Robert  W. 
Levenson,  Lee  E. 
Levey.  Sanford  N. 
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Lewis,  Harold  M.  J, 
Jr. 
.   Lewis,  Robert 
Limerick.  Christo- 
pher J.,  Jr. 
,    Lindsay.  Robert  B. 
Llpford.  Charles  E. 
Lltwln.  William  3. 
Lloyd,  Theodore  L.. 

Jr. 
Locke,  Barrle  B. 
Lodge,  Blllupa  E. 
Loftus,  Robert  McN. 
Logan,  Joseph  B. 
Lohr,  Chester  H. 
Longman,  Richard  D. 
Lorden,  Lawrence  R. 
Lorge.  Eugene  P. 
Low.  Frederick  M. 
Ludwig.  George  E. 
Luthin,  Richard  B. 
Lykes,  William  F  O. 
Lyman,  John  S.,  Jr. 
Lynch.  William  A. 
Lynn.  Robert  E. 
Lyon,  Peter  W. 
Lyons,  James  A.,  Jr. 
Lyons,  Thomas  W.. 

Jr. 
MacGregor,  John 
Mack,  Cheater  M 
MacKenzle,  William 

W  .  Jr. 
MacKinnon,  James 

C.  lU 
Mahony,  Wilbur  J. 
Malaney,  Robert  E. 
Mftlone,  John  3. 
Malone,  Thomas  L 

Jr. 
Maioney.  Peter  M. 
Mandel,  Cornelius  E  . 

Jr. 
Manduca,  Theodore 

W. 
Mangln,  Joseph  N  . 

Ill 
Mann.  Horace  D  ,  Jr. 
Mann,  James  D 
Markham,  Lewis  M 

III 
Marsh.  William  C. 
Marshall.  John  C. 
Martin,  Alan  F. 
Miirun,  Charles  W, 

Jr. 
Mirttn,  Donald  E. 
Martin,  James  K. 
Martin,  Robert  C. 
Mason,  Wesley  R. 
Masse,  Donald  M. 
Matals,  George  R. 
Matheson,  Eugene  C. 
Mathews.  Bobby  D. 
Mathews,  Donald  W. 
Mathews,  Thomas  H. 
Matth9w3,  William 

B..  Jr. 
Mattson,  Donald  J. 
Mauldin,  Richard  A. 
Maxim,  Rodney  E. 
Maxwell,  Philip  H. 
Mayberry.  Thomas  A 

Jr. 
Mays,  Clayton  P. 
McAlevy,  John  H. 
McBrayer,  John  E.,  Jr. 
McCafferty.  William  E. 
McCall,  John  M. 

McCanna,  Marvin  O., 
Jr. 

McCardell,  James  E 
Jr. 

McCarthy,  Eugene  W. 
McCarty,  Charles  M. 
Mccarty,  Richard  W. 
McOausland,  Robert  O. 
McClain.  Joseph  E. 
McComb,  Robert  B. 
McConnell,  Donald  L. 


McConnell,  OUey  R.. 

Jr. 
McCormack.  William 

E. 
McCormlck,  Dcuilel  Q. 

in 

McCoy,  Roy  E. 
McDaniel.  Johnny  B 
McDonald.  Raymond  T 
Mcl>3well.  Russell  N. 
McGathy,   Charles   L  , 

Jr. 
McGovern.  Joseph  J 
McGrath,  W:Ulam  D, 
McGreevy.  Walter  J 

Jr 
M:Hugh.  Jamp.s  J. 
McKay,  John  H. 
McKee,  Jack  V 
M^Kenna,  Patrick 
McKeown.  WllMam  O 

Jr 
MjLaird.  Preston,  Jr 
McLaughlin,    Bernard 

R. 
McLuckie,  James  D 
M  -Murtray.  Robert  A 

Jr 
McNaughton,  James 

M 
McNett.  William  T 
McPadden,  Donald  P 

X 
M.Questen.  Jjhn  T  , 

Jr. 
MoVay.  Dona'd  H  .  Jr 
McWaters,  William  A., 

Jr. 
McWUliam.  John  R. 
Mead.  George  R 
Melchers.  Arthur  C 
Melton.  EkJward  C    Jr. 
.Meredith.  Stuart  T. 
•Merget,  Andrew  Q. 
Merwln.  Paul  L. 
Metzler,  Drjnald  M. 
Meyer,  WUllam  C  ,  Jr. 
Mhoon.  John  E. 
.Miaie.  Robert  E 
Middleton.  Charles  O 

III 
.Mllano.  Vit.D  R. 
Miller,  Blount  R  .  Jr. 
Mi.ier,  Clareiice  W 
MiUer,  Curtis  W..  Jr. 
M'.ller,  Evan  K. 
.VI. Her,  Floyd  H  ,  Jr. 
M.Uer.  Jame.s  H.,  Jr. 
Miller,  John  R 
.Miller.  Joseph  J  .  Jr.  * 
Vliller,  Richard  J. 
-Miller,  Robert  L. 
Mills.  James  R. 
Miner.  Jack  B. 
M'.rche.?,  Robert  A. 
Mitchell,  Allan  R 
Mitchell,  Edgar  D. 
M::cheU,  Grant  L. 
Mitchell,  Howard  C. 
Mitchell,  Rut>ert  C. 
M  )ck.  Roy  L. 
Moncure,  Edwin  C  ,  Jr 
Mr.nroe.     Edward      H 

Jr. 
Monroe,     William     D 

III 
Moonan,  Raymond  L. 
J.Iooney.  John  B  .  Jr 
Moore,  Carlton  H  ,  Jr. 
Moore,  Charles  E. 
Moore,  Clarence  E. 
Moore,  Joseph  O. 
J'loore,  Raphael  B. 
Mxare,  Rufus  J 
Moran.  Clifford  D. 
Moreau.  Arthur  S  ,  Jr 
Morford,  Dean  R. 
Morgan,  Houston  M. 
Morgan,  Joseph  R. 
Morgan,  Leroy  W  ,  Jr 


Morln,  Ronald  D. 
M:jrrls,  Robert  E. 
Morse,  Edward  A. 
M(;rton,      Charles     B. 

in 

M.)ss.  Daniel  J. 
M  )ury,  Roger  F, 

Muench,  f'rerald   W 

Mika,  Joseph  A     Jr. 

Mulcahy,  WUllam  J.. 
Jr 

Mulloy,  Paul  J 

Mumford,  Charles  E. 

Murdi)ch.  Alan  G 

Murnane.  Frederick  C. 

Murphy,    Elbrldge     P. 
Jr. 

Murray.  Joseph  E     Jr 

Musorrafltl.   Francesco 
A. 

Mvers.  Coleman  E. 

Mylander.  Stig  j. 

Noschek    Marvin  J 

.N'asf)n,  Charles  F  ,  Jr. 

Neill,  Louis  D  .  Jr 

Nel3<jn.  Gerirsfe  E     Jr. 

Nelson,  Herbert  P 

Nelson,  James  McC. 

.Vel.<u)n.   Keith 

Nels<jn.  Leroy  C. 

Nelson.  Teddy  N. 

-Vesbitt.  Harry  J 

-Nevarez.   Antonio 

-Newromb.  James  .\. 

-Newman.  Robert  L. 

.Mch,./Ls.  John  P 

Nichols.  Richard  L. 

Nicholson,      John      L 
Jr 

Nielsen.  E)onald  B. 

Nielsen.  Rl   hard 

-N.kes.  Nell  M 

Nomady.  Verne  G. 

N'^by    M^r!!::  R 

N  .rd.'never,  PhlMn  J. 

Nortltvedt.  Ernest  R. 

North.  Dean  B 

-Nu-T.bers.  E.-irl  W 

Nunnaliy,    Edward    H 

Jr 
.V.-,-r'im,  Pre'ipric  l. 
O  Brien.  T'/rrenrp  p. 
O  Bryan.  Mlf-hae!  E. 
O  Cunnell,  John  D 
O'Connor.  Joseph  E. 
OT>er,  John  T. 
Ogle.  William  J. 
O'Hara.  John  T. 
O'Keefe.  James  L  .  Jr. 
Olson.  Cor.r-id  B. 
Olson.  John  R, 
OLson.  Richard  3. 
O  Nell.  Lotils  C 
O  Rellly.  Charles  W. 
C>r-ll.  Qulnl.m  R 
ORourke,  Bernard  J. 
Ortega,  Joseph  J 
Osborne.  Arthur  M. 
Oster.  John  -S 
Owens.  Robert  M. 
Padgett.  Harry  E. 
Painter,  George  V. 
Pajak,  Michael  M. 
Palmlerl.  John  J. 
Paoluccl,  Donald  C. 
Paris,  Thomas  A 
Parker.  Th-jKnaa  C  ,  Jr. 
Parks.  Joe 
Parr.  Donald  R 
Passantino.    Sebastian 


r   r-c.na      Joseph     "A" 

V^-TKin-f   Richard  L, 
Perr  lult    Mark  E. 
P-rr.-y.  Philip  L. 
I'errv.  I<>wei:  E- 
h'TT-,-    F{.'bprt  P. 
PtTs.  in     I'  i.s.s  H 
P'Ts.  .ne' tf,  .M.m   J. 
PiT'el,  J  i,sf ph   A 
Pf rers    W: ;.;  im  J 
jv.-f.j-m.T,    {. ,  j.A-  K  J     Jr 

Iv'e.'sen,  Fred  U. 
Pe'erson.  George  E., 

Jr 
Peterson    John  W. 
Peterson.  Richard  N 
V 


January  18 

Rltz,  Merlin  C 
Roach.  Francis  L. 
Rubblns.  Noel 
Roberson.  George  D 
Robertson,  Coi;  E 
Robinson.  Kirby  L 
Robinson,      Percy      E 
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Pattee.  Arthur  W 
Pattridge.  Roger  H. 
Paul.  David  L. 
Paul.  John  E 
Paulk.  John  E. 
Pearlman.  Samuel  3. 
Peckworth.  Dana 
Pedersen.  .Mton  .^. 


y,  WUllam  A, 

IT.'  inier.  R.  ibert  A. 

Pti:.:;p8.  Charles  A. 

Phillips,  JohnT, 

Phillips.  Lawrence,  Jr 

Phillips.  Walter  M..  Jr 

Pickett,  Gordon  D. 

Pitkin,  Ronald  E. 

Pitts.  Paul  D. 

Place,  Allan  J. 

Piatt.  Grafton  a. 

Piatt,  Ralph  E. 

Ploss,  John  H. 

Podaras.  Nicholas  C. 

Pohli.  Richard  R. 

Poland,  James  B. 

Poling.  William  E. 

PoUum,  Edgar  W. 

Poor.  Robert  A. 

Pope,  Daniel  K  ,  IV 

Pope,  James  F 

Porter,  David  .N. 

Porter,  Robert  D 

Porterfleld.  Robert  E 

Potter.  Arthur  M  .  Jr. 

Powell.  George  W. 

Prentiss.  Dlcklns^^n 

PresUjn.  Edgar  li. 

Price.  Oliver  L. 

Price.  Walter  P. 

Prlrkett.  Bruce  L. 

Prlddy.     Clarence     L 
Jr. 

Prltscher,  Robert  L. 

Profllet.  Clarence  J. 

Pugh. Jack  M. 

Purdum.  WUllam  H. 

Purvis,  Ronald  8 
Quartararo,  Michael  A 
Qulf-k,  Jaye  E 
Quirk,  William  J. 
RadefT.  Lewis  J. 
Raffaele.  Robert  J. 
Ralph.  Steve,  Jr. 
Ramsey.  William  E. 
Randan.  Howard  W 
Randall.     Howard     F 

Jr. 
Ra-smussen,  Robert  L. 
RatcUff.  Stephen  D. 
Ray,  Glen  P. 
Rayder.  Danle!  P. 
Read.  Carlyle  D  ,  Jr 
Reddlck.  Robert  E  .  Jr 
Reed.  Charles  A. 
Reed.  Robert  O. 
Ree?.  Frederick  J 
Reffltt.  Raymond  E. 
Reger.  WlUlam  L. 
Retlly.  William  F. 
Relschaiier.  Rol)ert  B. 
Reith,  George.  Jr. 
Renz.  Donald  J 
Reynolds,  James  H 
Reynolds.     Robert    F 

Jr. 
Rhodes,  John  P. 
Rhodes.  Randolph  L. 
Rice,  Daniel  W. 
Rice.  Stanley  Q. 
Rich.  Richard 
Richards,  Lloyd  W. 
Richardson,  Harold  M 
Riley.  Raymond  T. 


R    r.m.son    Wlinam  A. 
i<    ■  li-ff    1  >ean  T 
li  'Ugers.  liarvey  P. 
Rodgan.  James  B. 
Rodgers.  James  R 
Rodgers.  Thomas  A. 
Roepkt.  John  R 
Rogers,  Charles  E  .  Jr 
Rogers.  Ralph  E. 
R    rle.  "C"  ■J" 
Rose,  Hardy  N, 
Ross,  Orrln  B 
Rosson,  James  W 
Rowan.  Thomas  C. 
Rubb.  Milton  R. 
Ruch.  M.irtln.  Jr. 
Rudolph.    Francis    A 
Jr. 

Ruhsenberger,      Roger 

H 
RumpUk.  Rudolph  H. 
Rusch.  John  M. 
Ru.se.  WUllam  A. 
Russell.  John  J  .  Jr. 
Ryan.  James  A  ,  Jr. 
Ryan.  WUllam  A. 
Socks,  Harold  H 
Sanden.  Oscar  E  ,  Jr. 
Sanders.  Ben  T 
Sanford.  Stephen  J. 
Sanks.  David  R  .  ill 
Sapp,  John,  Jr 
Sargent.  Rlrh.ird  E. 
.Saucier.  Gerald 
Saunders.  Th  .mas  J 
Sawyer.  George  A  ,  Jr. 
Sayer.  William  D. 
Schaaf,  Thomas  W. 
Bchaefer,  Gene  R. 
Schaub.  John  R    Jr 
Schermerhorn.    J;ime« 
■      R 

Schlmansky.  John  A. 
Schroeder,  Robert  B. 
Schulte.  Jean  H 
Schuster.  Dale  O 
Schutz,  Albert  C  .  Jr. 
-Schwartz.  Wallace  J. 
Schweitzer.  Robert  J. 
Scott.  Edward  T 
Scott,  Frank  P 
Scott.  Kenneth  M. 
Scully,  John  J 
Sabring.  Leland  H. 
.'^eeba.  Herman  A. 
.St-ltz   Richard  L. 
Self.  David  I. 
Semple.     WllMam      C, 

III 
Seeow.  Anthony  D. 
Seymour.  Conrad  L. 
Seymour,  Ernest  R. 
Shafer.  William  J  B. 
Shakespeare.      Frank- 
lin B, 
Shappell,  John  R 
Sharrah.  Ron.ild  L. 
Shaw,  John  H 
Shaw,  Warren  L. 
Shay,  Fred  L 
Sheehy,  Eugene  E 
Sheelcy,  Elmer  E  .  Jr. 
Sheets.  Jean  P. 
Sheets,  Roger  E. 
Shelley.  Leon  R. 
Shepherd.  David  C. 
Sherman.  John  W. 
Shilling.  John  D. 
Shine.  Maurice  J. 
Shirley.  William  B 
Shrewsbury.  Lawrenco 

H ,  n 

ShuJer,  Ashley  C,  Jr. 


Jr      r\ 


III 


Shuler,  OUn  J 
Slgnor.  Philip  W  .  Jr. 
Slllar!!,  EKjnald  <j. 
Sima.  Frederick  F  .  Jr 
Simmons.  Aril*  J 
Simmons.  Clav'on  M. 
SUnms.  Jamr.'-  '1 
0MIOT  .  L>.i!i;l...s  M 
S    ■        r  i:-s,  (  r<  !  :  tre  C. 
.  ■■    .n    Hry;. 
Ya.  ware 
^-     :r.  U    K'bc:t  J. 
Skoln.ck.  Alfred 
SkoDuiky.  I^  uls  J. 
SkubLina.  Myron  A. 
Slater  Donald  L. 
Slyfleld,  Frederick  J. 
Small   Joseph  F 
Smevc*.  Herbert  W 
Smith,  Alfred  A 
Smith,  Delvin  W 
Smith,  Prf  dcrick  D 

Jr. 
Smith   James  H. 
Smith  Ja&.>n  J. 
Smith  John  P. 
Smith  Joseph  C. 
Smith  Morgan  H. 
Smith  Paul  J    Jr. 
Smith    Robert  M 
Smltli   Thnma.-;  ,J. 
Smtth   William  U 
Smith    WUhai:.  I, 
Snlvely.  A:  r.iri.  B 
Snousi',  WUllam  H 
SnulBii.  Jerry  A 
Snyder-,  Aaron  W  J 
Snyde!-   FYed  D 
Snyder  Ned    C" 
Solan   Thnnia.s  V 
Sofhai     Nor-na:i  L. 

Southcrland. 
C.^ 

Spanar^l.  Herman  A 
Jr 

Spar.  Fdwin  P 

SpauM  HP   H  -OTt  V. 

Spear.  Wili>,rd  w    jr. 

Spencer   Harry  K  .  Jr. 

8pradl<*y.  Van  E 

6qul?r  I  nritif:  R    Jr 

Staffori    K^unrth  B. 

Stalllii?F   ClYfle   Jr 

Stanwl    ,Tohr  n    Jr 

S'r.nle'-    Kf1w»rd  K. 

Stanl'""   .T'lfv^f.h  K. 

Stanley   Thnmns  A 

Stark.  Arthur  R    Jr. 

Stark.  'TerrT  I 

StirV    ■->nt«.r  ^     Jr. 

St-  ■  ryi  ;    .Tirk  D. 

Stew  art   n^m^laji  A 

8tOCklTH»    WtlUflTTl  B. 

Stolle    Bdward  St   C, 

Jr. 
Stone    'nme«  M 
Storm    Rlrhnrd  E 
Story.  ■'Varrft.  I 
Strashftm  rvm  V 
Strawn   Jnme^  H 
Stromne  Donald  J 
Strong  T>fHT\  L. 
Struv»»7i   Robert  L 
8tude^^Kf-r     Clnvtorj 

A. 
Sturgeon.  WlTltnrr'  J 

m 

R"r^r  M 
J'-meph  F  , 


SwMuth 

SuHlvm 

Jr 
Sulltvm 
SnllJvHn 
Sullivan 


Pntrl.-k  n 
TTi.  mn,«  J 
W.-\!«(T  P 

Su'MvTT   WTlfnm  W 

~    therlarwl   I>rvi».  i. 

bwirztnuiber.  Sarre 
A. 

Sweenev.  John  F 

Sweet.  •A'llllam  J. 

Pvkes.  T  ewls  R 

"Talbot.  Frank  R  .  Jr. 


T:i;t>-'    James  R.Jr 
T;.:.y.  Billy  F. 
T.i;  pan.  Jereicy  R. 
Ta.'.:<j!i.  Joe  E. 
T;i.-p;.y.  WllUiim  A. 
1     '.      r.  Bdmu.'.d  B..  Jr. 
Taylor.  Reevejt  r 
Taylor   Rl.-hard  F. 
Taylor,  Thoma?  H. 
I...  Jr.  Tennyson.    Ri!  hard   B 
TCTry.  I>anlel  ti   W. 
Thole    'harles  P 
Thomas   rv)r.ald  P. 
Thomas.  Don  W. 
Thomas.  Douglas  N 
Thomas.  Earl  a. 
Thomas.  Frederic  J. 
Thompson,  Arthur  R 

Jr 
1  ■.    mpf^n    cuff  .rd  F 
I":,    rrp^fp. .     ( jp.  .rr':-     T 
rhomp9<->ii,      Jiick      C  . 

T  J. 

Thonnesori   E5ar  inf  R 
Throop,  Jamp"  R 
Todd.  Alex.ander  M 
Toland,  Hugh  J   C    3t 
Tortora   Anthony  M 
Tramn.r'l    WebhD 
Tr.^week    Billy  B 
Treber  Ger".  r<  i; 
Trebor-M'u  <     i.n*-': 

B.irr;eK 
Trott.  Cariiiile  A   H 
Trowbridge,  Vem  H 
Truax,  Evan  C. 
Trueblood.  WUllam  E. 
Turk.  Herman  L. 
Tuttle.  John  B. 
Umberger.  Robert  C. 
Upshaw.  Donald  E 
h.»ma.c[_-s:non.  William  B. 
Vnden.  Donald  E 
V.ihlknmp.  Eugfne  W 
Van  Hoof,  Eugene  R. 
Van  HoTssen,  David  .\. 
Van  Houton,  Laurence 

P. 
Van    VaTkenburg. 

George  B. 
Van  Westendorp, 
Steven 

Varner.  Duane  L. 

Varney,  Jack  E. 

Vaughan.  Edgar,  m 

Velazquez-Suarez, 
Francisco  A. 

Vernon.  B\'erett  L. 

Volatile,  Thomas  M. 

Vosseller.  John  H. 

Voyer.  Irving  L  .  Jr. 

Wachtel.  Joseph  J. 

Wade.  Thomas  R. 

Wagner.  David  F 

Walte.  Charles  E. 

Wakeman,  Curtlss  O. 

Walker.  Harold  E  .   Jr. 

Walker.  Henry  McD. 

Walker.  Peter  R. 

Wall.  Joseph  K. 

Wallace.  Thoma>:  McC. 

Walling,  Eupene  K 

Wallner   Michael  P. 

Walls.  Ri'-h.'.rd  B. 

Walters.  James  B 

Wanamakrr,  J  .hn  F. 

Ward.  Conley  R. 

Ward   GT.e  P 

W.ird   Robert  B 

Wnrren   Thomas  C. 

Warthen.  Donald 

Wasson.  John  E. 

Watson   Mtx  H. 

W  I'd  n   W^-n"  P 

WcnTT   Jnm^'S"  J 

Weaver.  Johr  H. 

Webb.  James  I. 

Webster.  James  McA. 

WrddlngULin.  Ge..rt;e 
L  .  Jr 

Weedon   Robert  E. 


Weeks.  Alan  I.. 
^">  f 'Ks  Cieurgc  H. 
Wef  ks.  Wayn«  P 

V.  '  .^ini.aii.  Phiil}   W. 
Wr  -snr.an.  Mar\  in  M. 
We..:;.gR  John  P 
Wei;  man.  HKroid  N. 
Weils.  I*ir,  V 
V.'    .      V  .  ■.  ■  ,    V.     .7r. 
Wellt.  ^aittT  H  .  Jr. 
Wenker.  W;uiam  A. 
West.  G  irdoi.  R 
Westmareiand,  Ralph 

M. 
Wetz.  Janier  E 
Wev.  Boequti  N     Jr. 
Wheeler.  Jiunes  B. 
WheeKa-,  John  R. 
Whldcton.  EUner  C,  Jr. 
Whltcomb.  Richard  A. 
White.  Charles  E. 
White,  Donald  C. 
White,  JohnB. 
White,  Richard  E. 
Whlttaker,  Don  J. 
Whittler.  Jan\es  P. 
Wilder.  WUllam  E. 
Will.  Otto  W 
WiUenbrlnk.  James  F 
Willever.  Edward  L. 
WUlhaxick,  Marlon 
W: lihjiuck.  Aarion 
w;  i.ams.  Clyde  V  .  Jr 
Williams.  David  W. 
Williams.  James  G,  III 
Williams.  Kenneth  A. 
Williams.  Louis  A..  Jr. 
WUllams,  Randall  L. 
Williams.  Ralph  T. 
Williams.  Ralph  E  .  Jr. 
WUllams.  Wallace  E. 
Williamson,  Paul  W. 
WUliamson.  Robert  U 
Willis.  Jack  R 
Wills.  Doyne  R    Jr. 
Wilner.  Jack  D. 
Wilson.  Jack  L. 
Wilson.  Richard  V..  Jr 
Wllsott.  Robert  W.,  Jr 


\V;l.'Km.  Samuel  B. 
Wilson.  Vaughn  E..  Jr. 
W::.  field,     Gordon     T, 

Jr. 
W:ufree.    Herman    D, 

\\.\-r:.cT.    Thcwnas     Q., 

Jr. 
Wise     Peyton    R  .    II 
\\'itcher.  John  R. 
W.l.'.r  >w     Ji  l,n    E..   Jr 
V,   ,If    James  D 
W    .ff    WUliam   F 
W    .ike    Victor  B    C. 
V.  (jid.  Edear   i..  Jr. 
W   »<1    John  P 
Wcodiul.    Franklin    T, 

Jr 
WcKxJberry    Earle  B 
Woodburn.  Craig  EL 
Woods.  Paul  G. 
Woods,  Robert  C. 
Woodyard.  Jor.  C. 
Worth,  Edward  R. 
Wright.  Charles  H  .  Jr. 
Wright.  J:i.r!-,es  D 
Wright.     Kenneth     L.. 

Jr 
Wright.  Richard  T. 
Wright.  William  W. 
Wunsch.  John  R. 
Wyatt.  Charles  M. 
Wynn,  Carl  E..  Jr. 
YaiKiros,  John  O. 
Veager,  Donald  R. 
Yoder.  Dw  uie  F 
Young.  Alfred  A  ,  III 
Young.  David  B     Jr. 
Young.  Joseph  A. 
Yoiin^ohns,     Richard 

P. 
Touse.  James  A. 
Zastruw,  Robert  R 
Zebrowskl.  Josep.h  P. 
Zelthaml,  Donald  P. 
Zemaltis.  Robert  J, 
Zirkle,  Forre---t  E. 
Zirps.  Chruios 


ttKnTENAVT      MEDICAL    CORPf! 


AUeman.  Howard 

AnctlU  Arthur  O..  Jr. 

Anderson.  Robert  P. 

Anderson,  Daniel  G. 

Applegate.  William  V 

Arness.  John  A. 

Baird,  Robert  M. 

Baker,  John  H. 

Baker,  Robert  F. 

Baker,  WUliam  J. 

Balas.  George  I. 

Balster.  Vernon  H. 

Barker.  Dell  J. 

Bason,  William  M. 

Beach.  Thomas  B. 

Beaumler.  John  H. 

Beddo.  Byron  L. 

Beeby.  James  L. 

Ben    It,  Fred  L    III 

Bergee,  Harold  li. 

Betts,  Gordon  D. 

Biemer.  James  J. 

Biser,  Christopher  H. 

Borln,  Robert  S. 

Boucher.  V.esley  W. 

Bouterie.  Kjirajd  L. 

Boylar.  Charles  K. 

Br.L-:  •    n    Carl   T. 
B;   Mik'    Herbert  K. 
Bryan.  Frank  S. 
Burr.  John  B. 
Cagle.  Donald  R 
Came.'L  n   Ranald  R. 
Cassldy   Wa:ter  J  .  Jr 
Chappelka.  Alfred  R., 

Jr. 
Christian.  M:.y:-''rd  5 
Coil.  Edmonston  F. 
Colgrovp.  R.  .bert  C 
Collentme   Marvin  E. 


Collier.  Terr;,  M. 
Corbett,  John  R. 
Cosgrove.  Theodore  J. 
Cremoua.  Freder;i  k  J. 
,  Cureton.  Richard  K_ 
Daum,  Jere  J. 
Davis,  John  W. 
DeCaprlr    Vinccr.t  H. 
Deflebre.  Bruce  K.,  Jr. 
Dc Fries,  Hugh  O 
Dewey.  Aibtrt  W..  Jr. 
Doland.  Keiuieih  D. 
EVolan.  Michaei  F. 
Douglas.s.  Waliam  C. 
Elliott,  KL.beri  C. 
Evans.  Eldon  L^ 
Evans.  Fred  S. 
Ferre.  George  A. 
Finch.  J    hi.  R. 
Fir.ney.  Luuis  .K. 
Fl5her,  Elbert  L    Jr. 
Pithian.  WilUiun  W., 

Jr. 
Prlkner   A1)>«-tI  L 
Fl  rtenberry,  Ralph  M. 
Gallent.  Ji&mes  H 
Garcia,  Nicolas  A.  HI 
Qlard,  Hci.'v  L. 
Gilbert.  Aliyn  K. 
Gillespie  J;-.ji-.es  T  .  Sr. 
OTorer.  Jame<  B 
Gramlich.  Edwin  P. 
OreaveF   Edward  D. 
Greene  Donald  H 
Harr.-.ltor    Thomas  P. 
Han.sen    James  E 
H-iTgravp.  Robert  L. 
Harm'^n,  Stanley  D. 
H:u-per.  Charles  R. 
H.ives.  Jude  R. 


}:■  bert  Jamec  E. 

H...if   J.n  K. 

Husei'v.  Helmer  W  8. 

Inju.*;.  Howard  S. 

J  >e;  bs   Edmund  P. 

J  mes.  Stephen  H. 

K'  ;.d.'a  Stephei.  J. 

K>  :.  •    Ti  .inmy  .S 

K-r.kel.  iXaiald  M. 

Kl.nglp.  Franci5  L. 

KnHpp.  lioberi  W. 

K:.    X   Hfi.rv  D. 

K    hi   David  H. 

K   lie-   Elmer  C.  Jr. 

Krepps,  Arvhur  C.  11 

K  lehn.  John  L. 

L>..-.pevir,  Jack  A. 

L^..^.'lr.ger.  Donaid  T 

Lirocque.  Normand  P. 

I>irsc;i.  Wuls.'Q  A   E. 

L  >e  Jo6.eph  V> 

L:vi:.gsUjn.  W.JUani  O 

L  >ew    .^.bert  G.,  .'r 

L  ;kash.  William  M, 

WacCarthy.  Den um  E 
Madison.  GUbfrt  I  .  Jr 
MrM&le.  James  J  .  Jr 
VcMahon.  George  J. 
M-  eh.'.n.  Willlnm  L. 
M    -..li.  1.  Richard  E 
M   redith.  Robert  C 
Merrill.  Raymond  E. 
Metz,  George  E. 
Miles.  Donald  R. 
MilHnpton.  Rlch.ard  A. 
M,::.er.  Johnny  E. 
Mittji.  Murray  G 
M  idell.  Jeronae  H. 
M  >qum.  Rof  s  B 
M  irgp.n.  Jacob  R. 
Mortensen.  Norvnl 
Mukomelt    Arthur  E 
Nelson.  Georee  A.,  Jr. 
Nickel.  Alvln  L. 
Norton,  Robert  K. 
Norwood.  Otar  T 
O'drrshaw   John  B. 
Ole.'ituk   Andrew 
O  Neal.  David  M. 


Pardue.  Andrew  M. 
Payne.  Stanley  R. 
Pearson.  John  M. 
Pine.  Harry  L 
PoFi.tko.  Robert  J. 
Qulnlan.  Edward  J. 
R.»'  k.  William  A. 
P.ehme,  Arthur  L. 
Ro::er6   Richard  L. 
R>skamp  James  J..  Jr. 
Sack.':   E.lsuorth  J..  Jr. 
Sand   Richard  K 
Schatier   David  F. 
.'-•  eley.  R. chard  J. 
Stgaui.  Arthur  1. 
Se:..r!-la'"k,  deorge  F. 
!~'  ttinane.  Guy  A. 
S;.:.    Ki.rr   Alvin  A. 
•■^.'le.aon.  Edward  J. 
5-.'  rchlo.  Gerald  P. 
v'^r    IS   Jo-^eph  L..  Jr. 
t  inlih,  Bradley-  E. 
t^;:.-*h.  Ronald  W. 
S  ■..■:.  worth.  Alvm  J. 
."■;  '  :,ce   Kenneth  F..  Jr. 

^-^  ■■ :,  i;-.:r  w. 

.'-r..:  c-    Rotjert  E, 
t- .  indsen,  Fred  J. 
Sweeney,  Lawrence 
T.  n.adge.  Bruce  A. 
"  ■:-..;et.  Ives  C- 
Ti.    rp.  James  H.  M. 
Tolchin,  S.dney 
T    r-:.pv,  Philip  J..  Jr 
1    ussalnt    Harold  E., 

Jr 
Townsend   Guy  B. 
Trout    Monrie  E 
Trump  Richard  C 
V.'inPeener.    Pet«r  F  D. 
V<;iis8.  Daniel  V. 
Wade.  Jamej;  B. 
W,  cner   Ker.neth  E. 
We:.-p  Edward  B 
Weitzmar.    G°rnld 
Wei.iwr^rth    Alan  F. 
\V  .  G    G'-oree  H    ni 
W^KxJy.  Ronald  H.,  Jr. 


larUTE.NANT.  STJPPLy     CORPS 


A'!  ■. ir  Jo-seph  P. 
Aluerman.  Charles  B 
.«!'.  inder.  Joe  A..  Jr. 
K.:r.<-\:.  Richard  E. 
Aihton.  Merton  F    Jr 
Ayllnp.  Charles  W. 
B,.ker  FrneFt  L. 
Bfites.  Ri^hert  L. 
B;ll,  John  L    Jr 
Blue.  Frank  H    Jr 
B.  .-■  •r'-vs-^kl   Robert  J, 
B^  l.inder   Jack  "C 
Borer  Charlcj  L 
Bruir-.aj-d,  i  A.r.  W. 
Brlr?r«  Irving  G 
Br  wr.   B'-yd  F  .  Jr. 
Bron.T'.    Rusfe'.!  M. 
Brunsor.  Robert  L. 
Bruyneel.  Loui5  K. 
Bryiu.t  Robert  K 

Bunker   Donald  J. 

BurllnghRm.  Nathan 
N. 

Cnon    Ropr^Te  H.,  Jr. 

Cfirberry  Raymund 
O  .  Jr 

Carpenter  Char'es  F. 

Cari>enter,  Arthur  J. 

Cau^rT  Bruce  M  .  Jr 

Chri5tensen,  Harrey  J. 

Christopher  Robert  N 

Cl.ir.oy   John  F. 

Clark   Roger  S. 

Coleniaii,  Ernest  B. 

Connelly,  Charles  T. 

Conner,  Waiter  E. 

Corn,  James  R. 

Curtln.  Pat 

OurUs.  Richard  E. 

Davis,  WUliam  W. 


Den';ntter  Darreli  D. 
Derby   Franclf  A. 
n   n   ell   Richard  J. 
Drabck,  Stcplitn  J. 
Earl   Bobby  J. 
E;i.'=twood,  William  C, 

Jr. 
F'^rrT.  Scott  W. 
E'i.ridce    Jri.T.es  D 
Ft."  ;.-usc.",  Charles  E. 
FiEhback.  Btirney  L., 

Jr. 
Fiske.  Leon  S.,  Jr. 
Flolld,  R">brrt  E. 
FlTCS.  Joseph  K 
Frcese,  R-ilph  P 
French,  Robert  T, 
French,  Robert  C. 
FToft    Shlr?ey  D 
Garabedlp.n,  Edward  J. 
GL-ipi.!.  Vincent  J. 
Gil. -no re    Roprr  W 
CTi!per.    Franklin  M. 
Gil.-xKl.  R.  y  O. 
Gray   Jack  E 
Greenwood.  Joseph  L., 

Jr 

Greer   Merwrn  C. 
Guniher,  Roy  W. 
Hairgrtrd,  Howard  P. 
Hamilton.  Thomas.  Jl". 
Hemmert    George  V. 
Hendrtckson.  Ricliard 
Henr.es.?y.  William  J. 
Henry.  Gerald  R. 
Hill  Je*se  R..  Jr. 
Hill    Robert  K. 
H  Klpes.  WUliam  J. 
H  'heosteln.  Charles 
R. 
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Hopgood.  Roy  E. 
Howe,  Etonald  K  .  Jr. 
Hubbard,  Charles  C. 
Jackson.  Reuben  J. 
Jacobs,  Prank  S. 
Jernlgan,  Joseph  W. 
Johnaon,  Jerry  D. 
Johnson,  Richard  L. 
Jordan.  AJva  P  ,  Jr. 
King,  Braxton  R. 
K'.spert,  Lane  A. 
Kllng.  Pred  A. 
Knox.  Arthur  P  .  Jr. 
Kollloe.  Achllleas  B. 
Krpvitzinger,  Donald 

R. 
Ku  ilmann,  Dietrich 

H. 
Lane.  Anthony  D. 
Lang.  Charles,  Jr. 
Larson,  Nelson  S. 
Lashley.  Ralph  E  .  Jr. 
Lathrop,  Charles  P. 
Lazarus,  Steven 
Lemly.  William  D. 
Lenz,  Allen  J, 
Lewis.  John  C. 
Lindsay.  William  E 
Llvermore.  Robert  E. 
Long.  Charles  W. 
L^jvell.  Donald  E. 
Lulcens,  Robert  P 
M:ildonado.  Teodoelo 
Marek.  Gardiner 
McCandless.  Claude 

C  ,  Jr 


Palmer.  Donald  R. 
Paul,  John  W. 
Pavllsln,  PrEUik 
Pokorny,      Frank      J.. 

Jr. 
Pomponlo.  Bruno  A- 
Pyper.  Arthur  O. 
Qulnn,  Carl  S. 
Recher.  Bernard  L. 
Ross.  William  T  .  Jr. 
Rothenberger,    Donald 

J. 
Ruissell.  Prederlck  R. 
Sabec.  Edwin  J. 
Salgado,  Paul  R. 
Sammona.  Joseph  E. 
Sankey.  Harry  W 
Schanz.  Thomas  L. 
Schlaufman.  Louis  C 
Schucker,  Robert  McB 
Schwenz.  Richard  W. 
Scolpino.  Prank  J  .  Jr 
Sebes.  Edward  A 
Shipley,  Rotjert  W. 
Stevenson.  Robert  G 
Stewart.  Ge<-)rge  W  ,  III 
Strange.  Hubert  E  .  Jr 
Stumbaugh,  David  C. 
S'.imner.  WlUnjn  M, 
Taylor.  Jam»»s  M 
Te.u':>rd    Sidney  J. 
Temte.  Knu'.e  P. 
Trimble,  PhiUp 
V xn  Scoyoc.  James  S. 
Vngel,  Ralph  H. 
V;>Il.Tier.  Merle  J 


McCoy.  Thomas  E  .  Jr   Wadsworth    Ben  A  .  Jr 


McGee.  James  E 
McGUUvary.  Duncan 
P. 

McMahan.  Paul  T. 
McNeill.  Nell  E. 
Mercler.  Arthur  G, 
Miller.  Richard  K. 


Waid.  Stanley  B 
Waldvogel  Henry  J. 
W  tlkpr,  John  .A. 
Ware,  .Arthur  T. 
W.\tt,  Robert  C. 
Webb.  R-jbert  P 
Weber    Rooert  J 


Morehouse.  Charles  W   Weisend.  John  O. 


M^yer,  William  R. 
Mullen.  James  V. 
Neelley.  Charles  G. 
Newman.  John  P 
Normand.  Robert  L. 


White.  Prank  L. 
Wiener,  Lawrence     S" 
W'.l^?^-nskl,  Jereml  th 
Williams.  Raym.  iiid  L. 
Williams.  Rex  M 


O'Donnell,  Terrence  P  Wolfe,  William  D. 


Olson.  Harvey  T 
ONelJ,  Raymond  L 
Osborn.  Robert  H. 


Wong.  Ronald  M 
Wjodward.  Ralph  C. 
W_>oiley,  Herbert  T. 

z.iTVTi:^\sr,  cH.^pLAI^r  corps 

League,  WUli.im  C 
Letten,  Lloyd  W     Jr 
McAUster.  Pred  R  .  Jr. 
Ota,  Peter  I. 
Perry.  Johnle  L. 
Plank.  David  P   W. 
Ramsey.  Vernon  J. 
Reagan.  Ernest  McD  . 

Jr 
Richards.  Sherman  B. 
Rittenhouse,  James  C. 
Robertson.  Donald  L. 
Samuel.  William  R. 
Jr.   Schmidt.  Calvin  P. 
Schneider,  Otto 
Scott,  Knox  O. 
Selm,  James  E. 
Stevenson,  Nft:  M 
Swenson.  William  R 
Thorn  berry.  Roy  V  ,  Jr. 
VanBeck.  Alfred  P. 
Vanlanlngham. 

Maurice  R  ,  Jr. 
Veltman.  Dean  K. 
Wuebbens.  Everett   P. 
Zeinltes.  Joseph  P. 


AndresB,  Gene  B. 
Auel,  Carl  A. 
Baker,  Marvin  D. 
Beck.  John  T. 
Bigler,  Robert  L. 
Boreczky.  John  V. 
Carpenter.  Elbert  N. 
Clardy.  William  J 
ClifTord.  William  "J" 
Dietrich,  Raymond  J 
DlUard.  Donald  H 
Dodson,  Leonard  W.. 

Jr 
Peaglnj,  Walter  B 
Fogarty.  Daniel  P, 
Ford.  Thalne  E. 
GilUs.  Edward  P. 
Hershberger,  John  R. 

Jr. 
Howard.  Marvin  W. 
Ingebretson,  Ervln  D. 
Janeway.  James  A. 
Jensen.  Andrew  F,,  Jr 
Johns.  Harry  D. 
Keen.  Homer  E..  Jr. 
Keenon.  John  C. 
Klnlaw,  Dennis  C. 


LmrTKNANT,    CIVIL    rNGINTO    CORPS 


Ag«e.  Aaron  B. 
Allen.  Roy  L. 
Barber.  Horace  M. 
Bel  ton,  Edward  H. 
Blgelow,  David  S. 
Blschof,  Ernest  J. 


Borberg.  James  R. 
Bowers,  Richard  A. 
Carlotl,  Bruno  M. 
Oottlngham,  Edward 

L. 
Crowley.  Irwtn  D  ,  Jr. 


Deady,  Ralph  E. 
D  Emldlo.  Joseph  A. 
Ecklund,  Glenn  L. 
Erlckson,  James  A. 
Falk.  Harvey  A  .  Jr. 
Gates.  Char>s  W. 
Gates.  Paul  R 
Kartell,  William  K. 
Hlnes,  John  C 
H.'fTner.  Carleton  C  . 

Jr 
Houghton,  Robert  J 
Hrnjez.  Nicholas  C. 
Hughes.  Edmund  C 
Johnson.  Clarence  B, 
Johnson,  Durrei;  A 
Jones.  Harare  B     Jr 
Jones.  Thorn  i-s  K 
Keegan,  Robert  D. 
K.iblos.  Michael  C. 
Lapolla,  Joseph 
Lawson.  LeR<jy  D. 
Leavitt.  Pred  O 
Lew.s.  Prank  H    Jr 
Man  Jan.  Thomaji  J  . 

Jr 
Mathews,  Charles  J. 
Mt-rica,  Charles  A 

Allen.  Robert  W. 
Argue,  William  F. 
Baker,  Ronald  D, 
Barlow,  Doll  E. 
Bodner.  Joseoh  A  .  Jr 


Mitchell.  Thomas  J. 
O  Leary,  John  P. 
Paulsen.  Raymond  B. 
Reese.  Joseph  L  .  Jr. 
Reeves.  Ronald  B. 
Rickels.  J.ack  C 
Rwbmson,  Charles  P. 
S<'hellhardt.  Richard 

H 
Sf-herer   Clark  H     Jr. 
&  lioenagel,  Fred  C  . 

Jr 
Sml'h.  GenrKP  L 
Smith.   M.it '.".;, us  J 
Stultz.  B.>bby  E 
Taylor,  James  T 
Thoman,  Charles  L 
Truyiz.  J'jspph  P  ,  Jr. 
Tyhurs*-,  J.amfB  E, 
Urie    J  imp3  L 
V'lr.Belk'im    Kenneth 

n 

W--  I-    J  .h-:   R 
Wh:tP    R    b-r-  K 
Wilson,  Dean  G. 
Woodrlng,  John  W 
W.-ight.  John  A 
Yoshihara,  Takeshi 

DENTAL    CORPS 

Landes,  Robert  P. 
Lattner.  Richard  A, 
LoUa.  Richard  V. 
Malnous.  EHgene  O. 
Marino,  Louis  J 


Bottomley.  William  K.  Mark  Leonard  E. 


Bradford.  Paul  L  J. 
Bre-Aster,  Jerry  G 
Briiwn,  Kenneth  E 
Butler   George  R    Jr 
Carrother=;.  Ri'-hard  I. 
Comcowich,  William  L 
Coombs.  Paul  S 
('r'»s    George  B 
C'imming.=!, 

Matthew  P. 
Cunningham, 

Ch.arles  J 
Dattilo,  Bruno  P 
DelGrande.  Pa'r.ck  A 
Diem,  Charlp.'^  R. 
Dodds,  Donald  N. 
Dfinofrio.  Albert  M. 
Driscoil.  John  M 
Edwards.  Richard  C 
F.ichel,  Prederi'-k  P 
Fenster.  Robert  K, 
Fs'rguson.  David  A. 
F  >rte.  John  T 
Oensior.  Arthur  M. 
Gherardl.  Roy  P 
Gholson    Dan  C. 
Giles.  Norman  B. 
ChKxl,  Richard  J. 
Gordon.  Jim  D, 
firady   Charles  J  .  Jr 
Gr.nrLsley,  William  A, 

Jr 
Grove.  David  M. 
Hands,  Dale  F 
Harland,  Robert  J. 
He.  kel   Robert  D. 
Hill,  Robert  L 
Jacobson,  Rudolph 
Jayne.  John  H 
Kennedy,  Larry  H 
Kieny.  Richard  J 
Kimbrough,  Harris 

McD  ,  Jr 
King,  Gordon  E. 


Martin.  WUlmm  R 
Mayberry,  Richard  M. 
McAndrew.  James  R, 
McCann.  Thoma.s  F 
McDonald,  Eclwii.  E  . 

Jr 
Mcr>innp!    WlUlnm  J. 
McGary.  Charles  W. 
McLeod.  Carlton  J. 
.Messer,  Eugene  J. 
Mielke.  Dean  T. 
Miller.  James  E 
Nf   mtt.  William  C, 
M  ilacek.  Marvin  J. 
Moore.  Robert  E, 
Muldrow,  Lewis  M. 
Newell.  William  J. 
Olson.  Fred  A. 
Page,  Roy  c 
Peck.  Robert  B 
Perlltsh.  Max  J 
Petruccein,  Francis 
Porter,  William  J. 
Ru.sell,  David  T. 
Ryan,  Joseph  P 
SchaefTer.  Peter  K 
Scharpf,  Herbert  O 
Sipp    Kenneth  D. 
Smith,  Jer'  me  A. 
Strange.  Charles  O., 

Jr 
Stump.  Thomas  E. 
Tlbbetts.  Van  R 
T'.p'zer   Herbert  O    Jr 
Trimontana,  J  iseph 

S 
Trusz,  Edward  J 
Vala,sek,  Arden  D 
Wec'erhofT    Warren  R. 
Whited.  I>in  H 
William^;,  Fr^derl'^k  B 
Wlrthlln.  Milton  R  .  Jr. 
•  Wi'te.  Ernest  T 
Wright,  Henry  G  ,  Jr. 


LnrtTTENANT.     MEDICAL     SERVICB    CORPS 

Ad^ma,    Chauncey    C  .Campbell,  Howard  B, 


Jr 
Ambrose,  Edward  A. 
Arns.  William  E. 
Ash.  Lioyd  M. 
Bailey.  Jack  S. 
Bauerschmldt,  Alan  D  Dlener,  Richard  V. 
Becker.  David  E  Dobbs.  George  I. 

Buckley,  Emanuel  N.    EUiott,  Gordon  E. 


Cole.  James  R. 
Cook.  Paul  E 
Dean.  Jerdon  J. 
DeGrotte,     Henry 
Jr 


Feith.  Jr>seph 
P  irrey,  William   R. 
Ge'irge,  Rober*    E 
Havice    Andrew  J 
H  iward.  John  E 
Howard.  Vaughn 
Jones.  Philip  E. 
Jordan,  Ray  D 
Kelley,  Donald  R. 
Knight.  Jerry  B 
Longest,  Clifford  "B" 
May.  Carl  R 
McDuffle.  WUbar  B 
Nyman,  George  A. 
ONelll.  Joseph  M. 
P«ake,  Stanley  C. 


Januarji   18 

Pribnow,  James  F. 
Roach,  Leon  M. 

Holler,   Blllle 
Rowell,  Dalton  A. 
Smith.  Bill  J. 
Smith.  Robert  L. 
Steward,  Edgar  T 
Storms.  Jack  R. 
Turner.  David  H. 
Voas,  Robert  B. 
Wagner,  Carl  M. 
Wetzel,  Orval  B. 
White.  Leland  E. 
Wimberly.  Clyde  O 
Wolf,  John  W. 


LlrUTTNANT,    HTTRSE    CORPS 


Alexlou.  Grace  E 
Barry.  Dorothy  M. 
Belalr.  Danya  A   B 
Beveridge.  Roblna  W. 
Brogan.  Mary  A    M. 
Burke.  Lois  E 
Burns.  Patricia  J. 
Callahan,  Dorothy  H. 
Davis,  Rosemary 
Durkln,  Veronica  A. 
Fate,  Phyllis  B. 
Fltzpatrlck.  Mary  E   A 
Green.  Dorothy  J. 
Qurgul.  Stephanie  D. 
Hessel,  Jane  C. 


H<x-kenberger.  Char- 
lotte  E 
Job.  Lucy  A 
I>ane.  Grace  A. 
Martin,  Zulelme  L 
Mooney,  Geraldlne  T. 
Motomatsu.  Toshiko 
Peterson.  Eleanor  V. 
Redgate.  Janet  M 
Roberts.  Catherine  V. 
Shelton.  Mildred  L. 
Smith.  Margaret  A. 
Stack.  Patricia  J 
Walsh,  Elizabeth  A. 
Warren,  Ellen  G. 


The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficers' Training  Corps)  to  be  ensigns  in  the 
Navy,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 


Robert  E.  Anderson 
David  E    Atkinson 
Edward  W,  Bailey 
William  C.  Ballamy 
William  P,  Bancroft 
William  A.  Barclay 
William  W  Bartlett 
Lawrence  A  Bennlg- 

son 
Dennis  P  Bowen 
Ralph  B.  Brown 
Lawrence  T    Browne 
Robert  LeR    Brower 
Robert  D   Burke 
Gary  LaV    Carlson 
Paul  A.  Casey 


Robert  C   McConnell 
William  B   McOirmlck 
Lawrence    J.     McDon- 
nell 
Thomas  N    McDowell 
LeRoy     E.     McLaurln. 

Jr. 
Andrew  J  Macau  lay 
Harry  P   Mann 
William  B    Martin 
Tatsuo  Mauushita 
Melvln  D   Miller 
Richard  B    Mills 
Joseph  R    Musollno 
Philip  A   Nelson 
Alan  R  Newbouse 


Charles  W.  B.  Connors  Theodore  N.  Pateaa 
James  H.  Cunningham  Willis  B  Perkins  III 


John  B   Dalton,  Jr 
Duane  L.  DeWerfT 
Lawrence  H    Dietrich 
Fi  )bert  F   E-stes 
H  'mer  D    Evans 
Phlneas  D    Evans 
Eugene  J    Flath 
Earle  S   Florance 
George  H    Foster.  Jr 


Paul  E   Penn 
Peter  P   Phllhower 
John  W   Pleper 
Jamea  S,  Poor 
Thomas  J.  Powers 
William  A   Press 
Norman  A   Proffltt.  Jr. 
William  W   Rhoade* 
Wendell  C   Ridder 


Thomas    G.    Freeman.  Harold  P.  RUey 


Jr 
T"nomas  H   Gabbard 
Paul  R  Gage 
Will  H  Gassett 
Ronald  E  Gast 
Richard  A    Geudtner 
Richard  A   Harris 
Daniel  R   Hegg 
K   •  d  A    Henderson 
J  .;>:.  K    Hewitt 
James  R,  Hutchlns 
Henry  C   Jeffries,  Jr. 
Larry  D.  Johnson 
Gordon  S.  Jones 
Deane  D   Judd 
Ronald  H   Julian 
Jackie  L.  Keltner 
George  N    Keyser 
Phillip  K,  Knouse 
Ronald  S  Koenar 
Tom  B  Larsen 
Emil  H    Levlne 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Offl- 
cers"  Training  Corps)    to   be   ensigns   In   the 


Rex  G,  Roberts 
Jack  "W-  Ross  in 
James  H    Russell 
John  V   Russo 
Loren  L.  Sanders 
John  E.  Slmklns.  Jr. 
Gerald  M  Simmons 
Thomas  D  Smith 
William  J.  Stewart 
Thomas  M   Talt 
Frederick  R,  Taylor 
Jonathan  A.  Topham 
David  A  Trebour 
David  W  Twlgg 
Paul  D  Varady 
Kenneth     E.     Vought. 

Jr. 
Daniel  D   Weber 
Richard  D   Wentzel 
James  R   Wlegley 
Raymond  O   Zeller 
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Richard  Albert 

iSciiaeffer 


Supply  Corpe  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by   l«w; 
John  E    Barl>er  Arthur  D    Bert 

Forrest  R.  England        William  P.  Hlckey 
Dan  W    .Sargent 

Thf  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers" Training  Corps)  t/i  be  ensigns  In  the 
Civil  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to 
qualilicatlons    therefor    as    provided    by    lnw 

Dona  d  R    Bradford       J  ,hn  C    Kiefer 
WllUKm  H    Dlttmun 
George  U.  Giiin 
Stephen  Staley 
Grcves,  11 

Roliert  R  GUlespy  Jr  ,  N.iva!  Reserve  offi- 
cer to  be  rt  permanent  lieutenant  com- 
mander and  a  lempurary  commander  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

•Charles  H  Miller  (civilian  college  gradu- 
ate) to  be  H  permanent  lleutennnt  and  a 
temporary  UcvitPnur.t  conimander  In  the 
Medical  Corp.,  of  tiie  .Navy,  bubject  to  Ciiall- 
ficatlons  theretir  as  pr  vided  by  law 

•Hrrberi  L  P'pe,  Nav.vl  Reserve  ifTlcer  to 
be  a  permanent  lieutenant  (Junior  grade) 
In  th"?  Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  i-i 
quallilcalions  therefor  us  provided  by  law. 

TTif  following-named  Naval  Re.«erve  offi- 
cers xj  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  b>  law 
•Wan-en  C.  Boop.  Jr       "Louih  E   P otvin 


•William  C    Prescott 
•James  J    Ryskamp, 

Jr 
•Howard  A    I>evln 
•Robeii  C    Meredith 
•Richard  A    Mliling- 

ton 
•Norval   M    rt^iisen 
•Donald  W    S<>l>el 
•Alan  C    Stormo 


•Walter  J.  Cassldy. 

Jr. 
•Jerr^'  Cassuto 
•Nicholas  A. 

D'Amato 
•Charles  H.  Dock- 

hon 
•Vernon  L    fkiiler 
•Franci.'.  M    Highly, 

Jr 
•Flnif  r  C   Roller.  Jr 

The    following-named    Naval    Reserve    offi- 
cers    lo    be    permanent     lieutenants    In    the 
Medic  i I   C  irm  of  the  Navy    subject   to  qual- 
lflcatlon.«.   therefor   as*   provided   by   law 
•ClauleA    Barnhill         •Francis  T  Kostohryz 
•Arth  ir  A    Beaudry         'Ri.bert  H   Saxton 
•JamcsK   C^^ke   Jr        'J    hn  T   Vincent 
•Tommy  E   Hall 

The  following-named  Na.al  Reserve  of- 
ficers V)  be  permanent  lleut-enani*  and  lem- 
porar>  iieuteuant  commander!-  m  the  Med- 
leal  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tions  :.herefor  as  provided  by  law. 

•To.-  Rlchter 

•Frmk  G   Steen 

•Robert  M  Jennings  (civilian  college  grad- 
uate) uo  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  in  the 
DenU.  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  quali- 
fications therefor  a.=  provided  by  law 

The  followtng-narned  Naval  Reserve  officers 
to   be   perm.anej.t    llPtitenantf   In   the  Dental 
Corps  of   the  Navy    subject   t-n   qualillCHtioi-i.K 
theref  )r  a^  provided  by  law 
•PhllloR   Falcone  'PobertR   Thomason 

•J.*pph    J.    I,awretice, 'Jame*  McC   Wilson 

Jr. 

The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers to  be  permanent  lieutenants  O^^n'or 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  in  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  law 
•Joseph  A.  Bodner,  Jr  •Jame>  H  MrLerau 
•Joseph  H.  Burke  •Leonard  E   Mark 

•Richard  L.  Carrothers  •R(jbert  J   Plukerton 


*Sam  (/sstronovo 
•Brunn  p  Dattilo 
•John  5  Epp.jUto 
•Robert  E  Howe 
•Rob»!t  P   Kuent?e 
•R<jbei  t  P   Landes 

The  rollowlng-named  Naval  Reserve  officers 
to  be  f>ermaiient  lieutenant,';  and   ten.ix)riu-y 


•CJeorge  W   Hlce   Jr 
•Ronald      M       Roma- 

nlelio 
•Harry  E   .Semler   Jr. 
•Kenli  Seo 


lieutenant  commanders  In  the  Dental  Corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  u>  quaJificallons  Uiere- 
for  Hf.  provided  by  law. 

•William  R   Brown 
•Thomas  J    Charles   Jr. 
•Hubert  V    Peterson 

The  following- named  graduates  from  naval 
enlisi«d  scientihc  educauonal  program  to  be 
eiiiigns  In  the  line  of  the  Navy,  subject  to 
q\ial;ncatluns    therefor    as    provided    by    law: 

•I^xie  B    B.  .bwell 

•Ricliard  F   Dehler 

Rol>ert  F    Noland 

•John  P.  Dobtx.n,  US  Navy  retired  officer, 
to  be  a  perin.-^inont  captain  In  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10, 
United  States  CiMje   section  1211 

•Henry  T  K'K.nce,  US  Navy  retired  officer, 
to  be  a  permanent  captAln  In  the  line  of  the 
Navy  for  engineering  duty,  pursuant  to  tale 
10,  United  States  Code,  section    1211 

•Richard  F  Johnston,  US  Navy  retired 
officer,  to  be  a  lieutenant  In  the  line  of  tlie 
Navy  for  temporary  service,  pursuant  to  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  section   1211 

•Cl\de  L,  Ido.  D,S  Navy  retired  officer  to 
be  a  lieutenant  commander  In  the  line  of  the 
Navy  for  temp<jrary  service,  pursuant  U.  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section   1211 

The  following-named  to  be  enslg-ns  in  the 
Navy,  limited  duty  only,  for  tcmporarv  serv- 
ice. In  the  classification  Indicated,  subject  to 
qualincations  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
•Chester  A  Adams  -Gordon  E.  Llndstrom 
•William  R    Andrews     'Richard  J   Logue 


•Dale  E    Alexander 
•Leon  Austin 
•Siimuel  S    Bable 
•James  E   Bagley 
•Willie  H   Ball,  Jr. 
•George  J    Bauer,  Jr 
•Willis  D    Bender 
•Frederick  C   Bowley 
•.Anthony  Clottl 
•William  J  Clemente 
•Willis  D   Cormer 
•Anthony     C 

pKles 
•Charles  E    Craig 
•Rlc»  .trd    W    Colbert 

son 
•Edward  M    Delwurv 
•Merrill  L.  Dennis  ' 
•Victor  C  EvRpj;  Jr 
•Corne'lus  W    Fisher 
•WiUlam  F.  Flannery 
•John  E.  Fllnn 
•Wayne  E.  Fryman 
•Norman  H  Gellnas 
•James  E   Gofortb,  Jr 
•Cecil  M   Greene 
•Raymond  E.  Haney 
•Edward  M    Hart 
•Wlin.am  C    Hatton 
•Clifton  W   Jenkins 
•wr.lian-.  T  Jennings 
•Ri>bert  H   Keepm 
•.Alexander  H    Kerns 
•John  N    K'lU 
•Ge<3rge  E  Labor 

•Robert  C.  Lee 


•KobinC   MacFadden 
•James  R    McCall 
•(VorgeC   Meier.-;.  Jr. 
•Raymond      R,      Mul- 

hearn 
•Stanlev  E    Mumford 
•Ernest  E   Olds 
•W.^lter  H  Otte 
•Stanley  D   Peckham 
•Charles  R    Pilcher 
•Wllli.am  F  Polzln 
Coula-  "Fred  H    Quails 

•Arthur  O   Richartz 
•Lloyd  T    Ritchie 
•  Laurent ino  Rodrlgues 
'Henry  F   Rooney 
•Earl  W    H    Schultz 
•Robert  E    Shuford 
•Gordon  H   Plmms 
•Robert  W   Smiley 
•Billie  J    Smith 
•Fairon  J   Smith 
•Henry  B  .Stenson 
•Thomas    N.    Thomp- 
son 
•Video  V   Tonelll 
•Morris  E   Upham 
•Downey  M  Ware 
•Robert  R    W'arren 
•Donald  C  Wheeler 
•Lorun  A   Wllcjox 
•Raymond  M.  Will 
•Dallas  K    Williams 
•Arthur  D   Wombold 
•Jere  W,  Woodall 
•Gene  Yarber 


ORDNANCF 

•JaHie.'-  W    Ahem  ' 

•Theodore  L   Baron  ' 

•Franci.';  X   Beaudln  ' 

•Felix  Benolt  ' 

•Keni^.eth  R    Benson  " 

•  Janes  C    Btichans  ' 

•John  F   Carr  ' 

•Alon  E   Cawthon  " 
•Lloyd  C   Davis 

•John  F  D<_>dt'e  " 

•Rl-hard  R    Dovalgo  • 

•Alan  R.  Dvorak  • 
•William  T  Far.-ell 

•Ernest  O    Felcuth  • 

•Ie"(ont   la  • 


SURFACE 

'Bernard  S   Gath 
Clyde  W  Hartsell 
Joe  P  Harrison 
Robert  J  Hawkey 
Donald  O  Jerrell 
Stanley  D  Jones 
James  F  Kearns 

J"  '  E"  Lowry 
Glynn  Martin 
William  H  Maulln 
James   T    McConnell 
Robert  M   McParllng, 

Jr 

Charles  A  McLoon 
.''  hn  N    Mil  liken,  Jr. 


•Kenneth  L  Smith 
•Lyal  M  Stryker 
•Richard      D       Tuch- 

scherer 
•Alfred  H    Wagner,  Jr. 
•Calvin  R.  Warner 


•Michael  L   Murphy 
•Liborlo  W   Noblle 
•Patrick  H  Pearce 
•Thoma.«  M.  Perkins 
•John  A   Fetnlla 
•Laroyce  F  Rivers 

ADMINISTRATION 

•Berton  E  Bresch  •Robert  H  Morrison 

•Richard  C.  Cullen  •EstelitoN   Potente 

•Leonard  G  Davis  •WilUam  D  Rlggs 
•Lawrence   D    Duncan 'Lyle  D   Rochholz 

•All.'inL  Eaton  'Albert   V     Scher  ftsch 

•Thomas    Hamby,  Jr.* Charles     F.     Simons 

•Leslie  R   Kelsav  Jr 


ENOIN 

•Dewey  E    Babb 
•Willard  D  Baker 
•Robert  D  Bell 
•Dale  St   John  Betz 
•Robert  L  Borkert 
•Frr.ncis  L  Carroll 
•VVilter  E  Copeland 
•Ralph  R   Devine 
•Or.llam.  S  Dtmn 
•O'iver  K  Evans 
•William  E  Evans 
•Charles  J  Fritz 
•Richard  E  Crehrllch 
•H.'.rry  W   Harbin 
•  "fell  E   Jones.  Jr 
•R   bert  B   Klausegger 
•George  S    Law 
•Harry  R   U^ng 


EERINO 

•James  G  McMlchael 
•Herbert  D  Monsset 
•Arthur  P  Murray 
•Joseph  P  Neary 
•John  P  CMalley 
•John  C  Recktenwald 
•Robert  E  Rowe 
•Daniel  M   Shovlhi 
•W.-yne  E  Staley 
•Raphael  T.  Super- 

snno 
•Phillip  S  Thompson 
•John  M.  Watt.  Jr 
•Charles  A  Whitworth 
•Richard  A  Wlgen 
'R  ibert  A   Wilson 
•Avery  G  Wood,  Jr 
Raymond  A   Hunter 


•Doupla^  W 
•Clyde  E  Brown 
•Halbert  G   Clark 
•Richard  R  Ccrnett 
•D.ck  A   Danals 

•  Thomas  A    Dzurko 

•  J.imes  H  Ec'  ff 
•Raymond  B  Ferris 
•David  L   Garner 
•D<^naldR   Graham 
'Robert  B  Gross   Jr. 
•I>:nald  E  Haney 
•Charles  R   Hendon 
•Leroy  L  Hill 
♦Walter  J  Hyde 
'  Mian  F.  Jamsgard 
'Stephen  Johnson 
•Richard  E  Lambert 
'I>3nald  W  Lampert 
•Robert  A.  Lltten 
■Pred  H  Lowery  Jr. 
•John  F  Lusby 
•James  B  Ma^on 


ELECTRONICS 

Bel^helm   •William  A  Mlu-heil 

•  James  R  Morrl&sev, 
Jr 

•William  S.  Nelll 

•  J.ime£  E  Olsen 
•wmiam  A  Ottino 
•Charles  A  Pellegrini 
•Harold  E   Po!a«^kl.  Jr. 
•William  M  Putnam 
•Philip  J  Rager.  Jr. 
•William  C  Ryan.  Jr, 
•P.obert  M  Sajdera 
•Billy  K  Schlsler 
•Arthur  J   Smith   Jr. 
••■J-  "B"  Smith 
•Robert  L  Smith 
•John  H  Straub 
•James  R   Taylor 
•Fred  E  Thompson 
•Paul  E  Wall 
•Patrick  A  Walsh 
•James  K.  WolXgram 


Hri-L 


•.lames  P  Cowell 
•Charles  R   Cornett 
•Ronald  Edwards 
•William  J.  Flynn 
•George  W  Gould 
•James  M.  Haglns 
•Ronald  D  Hanson 
•J. am  L  Heath 
•Garth  W.  Johnson 
•Calvin  L.  Jones 
•Raymond  A.  Kraft 
•Leon  Mansl 
•Walter  E.  OSheU 
•Harry  Ray.  Jr 

StrPPLT 

•Robert  R  Austin 
•Martin  L  Beck 
•Carleton  W  B  utwell 

Jr 
•Howard  L  Fry 
•William  R  Kenlv 


•Clarence  H  Regner. 

Jr. 
•Jack  M  Rldens 
•John  A.  Russick 
•Omar  M  Selland 
•Ralph  D  Slsk 
•John  N.  Smith 
•Alton  B.  Spann 
•Clarence  R.  Taylor 
•Garland  W,  Toomer 
•James  M.  Vincent 
•James  Watklns 
•Gerald  F.  Williams 


•Albert  J  Kennedy 
•Raymond  P.  Lasher 
•Fred  O  McWhorter 
•Matthew  A  Stofanak 
•Raymond  J  Wynne 
•Roberts,  Telle 


CTNIL    ENGIWIEB    CX>U>8 

•Arthur L  Newman 

AVIATION    ORSNANCK 

•Charles  W  Bollinger 

AVIATION    KLECTRONICM 

•Varro  D  Anderson        •  Charles  E.  Cater 

•David  G   Carru'hers     •Paul  W.  Elklns 
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*E>oiiald  C.  Jobnaen 
•Thomaa  D.  Uartin 
*  Samuel  A.  MUes  n 


•Albert  H.  Robblna 
•James  A.  Sheler 
•Richard  H.  Short 


iNTHXMAKim  COKPS 

The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficers' Training  Corps)  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant 
In  the  Marine  C!orps,  subject  to  the  quaiifica- 
tiona  therefor  u  provided  by  law : 

•Royce  L.  Cutler  •Oerald  E.  MacDonald 

•George  P.  Edgell  'Dan  G  MlUer 

•Robert  G.  Flynn  •Michael  I.  Opean 

•Biark  T.  Palmer  •Milton  C.  Otto 

•Donald  W.  Johnson  'Olen  D.  Presley 

•Gregory  W.  Jordan  'James  D.  Scrlvner 
•Robert  W.  LaFon 

The  following  named  (Army  Reserve  Of- 
ficers" Training  Corps)  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant 
In  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualiflca- 
ttona  thanfor  u  provided  by  law: 

Kenneth  A.  Sadler 

The  following  named  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
for  limited  duty  in  the  Marine  Corps,  sub- 
ject to  the  qiiauncationa  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

•Bdward  I..  Abner  •Bobby  N.  Jackson 

•John  M.  Barberi  •Charles  T.  Knight 

•Baric.  Clelm  •  John  Koyladea 

•Prank  J.  Cox.  Jr.  'Richard  White 

'Daniel  C.  Georgia  'Laurlta  W  Young 
•Robert  W.  Greene 

The  following  named  (platoon  leaders 
class)  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  second  lieutenant  In  the  Marine 
Corps,  subject  to  the  quaiiflcatlonB  therefor 
as  provided  by  law : 

WllUam  D.  Bethea         Delmar  D  Long 
James  S.  Bowers  James  W.  Lowe,  Jr. 

Donald  N.  Broadwell      Robert  D  Marshall 
Michael  C.  Canaday        Miles  C.  Mays 
Thocaaa  J.  Carroll  Bruce  F.  McMillan 

Xdward  L.  Chambless  Harry  R.  Metzler 
Michael  T.  Crawford  Robert  O.  Meyer 
David  (n)  Oonnell  Frank  H,  Miner.  Jr. 

Lynn  A.  Daubenspeck   Maurice  C.  OConnell 
MacGregor  Flanders,     Scott  C.  Puckett 

Jr.  James  T.  SehuLster 

Charlea  O.  A.  Harmon.  Craig  E.  Shuler 

Jr.  Jerry  I.  Simpson 

Thomae  C.  Hendrlx        Alexander  Fi.  Spell  man 
Richard  C.  Hlppner        David  R.  Stefansson 
Waltot.  P.  Hudson,  Jr.  Kenneth  J  Stelner 
Prank  A.  Huey  Allan  (n)  Thompson 

Alvin  W  Jennings  Michael  E.  Tipton 

Burrell  H.  Landes.  Jr.    Gary  E  Todd 
Garland  M.  Laaater,       James  H.  Tumllnacn 

Jr.  Ill 

David  A.  Lcf  eve  Arthur  L.  Wallace,  Jr. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  J.\ni  ahy  18,  1%() 

The  House  met  at  12  ocl(x;k  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

n  Corinthians  5;  9:  Wherefore  ice  la- 
bor that  we  may  be  accepted  of  Him. 

O  Thou  who  art  great  in  might  and 
In  mercy.  In  thia  moment  of  prayer,  we 
are  praising  Thee  for  Thy  goodness  and 
seeking  thoae  needed  blessings  which 
Thou  alone  canst  give. 

We  penitently  confess  that  so  fre- 
quently we  betray  and  break  faith  with 
our  better  self  and  lapse  from  loyalty 
to  Thee  and  allow  the  baser  impulses  to 
have  their  way  with  us. 

•  Indicatea  ad  Interim  appointment. 


Wilt  Thou  quicken  and  gird  us  with 
Thy  spirit  that  In  all  the  various  cir- 
cumstances of  life  we  may  do  Thy  will 
with  humility  and  sincerity. 

Inspire  us  to  carry  on  with  faith  and 
hope  when  the  burdens  of  life  become 
heavy  and  fears  threaten  to  enslave  u.s 

Show  us  how  we  rnay  meet  the  hard- 
ships and  weather  the  storms  which  we 
encounter  in  our  journey  toward  the 
desirod  haven. 

Hear  us  as  we  cvy  out.  "Je.sus  Saviour. 
pilot  me."    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  January  14.  1960.  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGES    PROM   THE    PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Hoase  by  Mr,  Ratch- 
ford,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr, 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  insists  upon  ruj  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  iHR.  542 1>  entitled 
An  act  to  provide  a  program  of  assist- 
ance to  correct  inequities  in  the  con- 
struction of  fishing  vessels  and  to  enable 
the  fishing  indu.stry  of  the  United  States 
to  regain  a  favorable  economic  status, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  disagreed  to  by 
the  Hoase;  agrees  to  the  conference 
a.^ked  by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr.  MAGNUsoif.  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr 
Thubmonb,  Mr  Engle.  Mr,  Butler,  and 
Mr  Scott  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  COMXHTTEE 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the    following    resignation    from    com- 
mittee: 

Januaey  15,  1950. 
Hon,  Sam  Hatb'-r.t. 
Speaker  of  the  II  >Uie. 
US.  Capitol  Building, 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Sp%.\ktp.    I  hfTeby  tender  my  res- 
ignation as  a  member  of  the  lluise  Admin- 
istration Committee.  e.Tectlve  Immediately, 
Sincerely, 

V.';:  r.ARD  S.  Ct-RTiv, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The   SPE.VKER,     Without   objection, 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  COMMTTTEE 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the    followmg    resignation    from    com- 
mittee: 

Januabt  18,  I960 
Hon.  Sam  Ratbcttin. 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
U.S.  Capitol,  Wasfiingioi.  DC. 

rtKAs.  Ma.  SPEAJcnt:  I  herewith  tender  my 
resignation  ae  a  member  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.     It   haa    been    a    privilege    and 


pleasure  to  work  with  the  merabera  of  ihU 
r  im.m'.-tee.  and  I  regret  I  must  dlsc^jntlnue 
thU  a'vi<x;lat!'iu 

Respectfully, 

JoHw  A,  LAroiiE. 

Tlie    SPEAKER.     Without    objection, 
tlie  resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  obj.xtion. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  COMMTTTEE 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Hou.se 
the    followmg    resignation    from    com- 
mittee: 

Januart   15.  1960. 
Hon    Sam  Rat  burn. 
Speaker,  Hou.^e  of  Hepreicntativea, 
Washington.  D  C 

De.\ii  Speaker  Ratbhun:  It  la  with  regret 
that  I  submit  herewith  my  re.«!jnatlon  aa 
a  mirabfr  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insu;<ir  Affairs, 

It  hrus  been  a  privilege  and  honor  to  work 
With  the  many  f.ne  members  of  this  com- 
mittee during  Uie  85th  and  86th  C  .n- 
gresses.  during  which  time  It  formulated 
historic  8tAteho«,>d  legislation. 

My  association  with  this  committee  wUl 
remain  a  pleasant  and  enlightening  expe- 
rience 

Reapec  trull  y, 

Hakolo  R.  Coujxa. 

The    SPE.AJCER     Without    obJecUon. 
tho  re-^irnation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEES 
Mr   HALLECK.    Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H    Res    420  •  and  ask  for  its 
immf^diate  eon,sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows; 

Resolved.  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be.  and  they  are  hereby.  e:eclet.l  mera- 
b"r9  of  the  following  standing  conuniiieea 
of  the  Hwuse  of  IlepresentatUes 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor; 
CH«aLE3  E   aooDEij.    New  Y'>rk, 

C'.mmlt'ee  on  Huuse  AdmlnLstraUon ; 
J    HN  Kyl.  Iowa. 

C  .mmlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  AlTalrs : 
John  Ktl.  Iowa, 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  F^-irelen  Com- 
merce   Wn.LAan  .S    Ct-rttn    P»»iin,sy; vnnla 

C  imml'tee  on  Wavs  and  Meane:  Johw  A 
Lafore.  Jr  .  Peniisy;-,  u.iia. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  Uie 
table. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CONSENT  CALEN- 
DAR, PRIVAIE  CALENDAR,  AND 
CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  call'  of 
the  Consent  Calendar  today,  the  Private 
Calendar  tomorrow,  and  the  business  m 
order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  be  dls- 
perLsed  with. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.s-^Achusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LET  US  GET  RID  OF  THE  PEEPHOLES 
IN  THE  POST  OFFICES 

Mr    HECHLPT^      Mr    Speaker,  T  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remrirk.*^ 

The  SPEAKER  I.s  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  wa.s  no  objection 

Mr  HECHLER  Mr  Speaker  ycu 
rememb'^r  that  ternf.ving  book  by 
George  Orwell  entitled  Nineteen  Eighty- 
Pour." 

Last  week  I  was  shocked  to  discover 
that  in  the  post  offices  of  this  country, 
1984  is  already  here  When  I  weiit 
through  our  new  post  ofBce  building  at 
Raven-swood,  W  Va  ,  I  .saw  that  at  great 
expen.se  there  ha.s  been  coiLstructed  a 
corridor  along  one  side  and  through  the 
middle  of  the  maibng  room  Along  this 
corridor  are  peepholes,  hidden  in  panels 
and  equipped  with  one-way  glass, 
through  whicli  .snooping  ixjstal  insp>ec- 
tors  enter  secretly  to  spy  on  postal  work- 
ers to  try  to  find  them  loafing  or  see 
that  they  do  not  steal  anything 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  going  on  m  post 
offices  ail  over  the  country.  Inspectors 
can  sneak  Into  town  and  set  up  their 
gestaptj  watch  thrf>ugh  private  doors  and 
special  keys,  unknown  to  the  postal  em- 
ployees I  say  this  is  an  insult  to  thou- 
sands of   harii-workine   post-al  clerks. 

These  peephole  facilities  actually  cost 
millions  of  dollars  in  special  construc- 
tion, and  they  do  not  accomplish  any- 
thing that  tight  supervision  could  not 
cure.  But  worst  of  all.  this  peephole 
policy  is  like  a  se.'«tapo.  iind  it  has  be^n 
misused  to  spy  on  union  meetings,  and 
embarrass  postal  employees  in  matters 
which  should  remain  personal 

The  peepholes  cover  nearly  all  of  the 
post  offices  They  have  peepholes  to 
cover  where  the  employees  have  their 
lunch.  They  have  peepholes  so  they 
can  look  and  li.<^ten  in  on  union  meet- 
ings if  held  in  the  post  office.  The  peep- 
holes even  look  into  the  men's  room 
Apparently  the  only  place  the  Post  Office 
Department  has  drawn  the  hne  is  at  the 
women's  restroom 

The  editor  of  the  Raveruswood  News. 
Phil  Pourney,  :n  denouncing  this  prac- 
tice, reported  that  a  po.stal  inspector  at 
Ravenswood  boa.>^ted  -they  often  spend 
IB  hours  or  more  in  their  pe<:>phoIe  area 
obseninK  activities  of  post^il  employees." 
Mr,  Speaker  I  sugtrest  that  Post- 
master General  Sumnierfield  may  want 
to  place  signs  .so  all  post  office  employ- 
ees can  see  thf-m  and  the  sIkiis  miuht 
read:  "Big  Broth.er  Arthur  is  watching 
you," 

I  int-f^d  to  find  out  how  much  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  goes  into  constructing 
these  vicious,  un-American,  and  insult- 
ing peephole  spy  system.*: 

Mr  Speaker,  m  the  name  of  freedom 
rmd  Amerlcani.sm,  let  us  treat  our  postal 
employees  as  human  beings  and  set  rid 
of  the  peepholes  in  the  post  offices. 


US       marinp:s      march      from 

MOUNTAINS     TO     SEA     IN    FIGHT 
AGAINST  DISEASE 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr, 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to 
address  tlie  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 


and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
u  newspaper  article 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina"' 

There  was  no  objection, 
Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  US,  Marines  represent  the 
American  military  at  its  best.  Every 
child  m  America  ha.s  heard  the  expres- 
sion "The  Marines  have  landed— the  sit- 
uation is  well  in  hand  "  The  Marines 
ask  for  the  hard  jobs,  the  difficult  jobs, 
the  unusual  jobs.  The  Marines  accom- 
plish the  impossible 

Some  time  ago  a  young  marine,  a  gun- 
nery .sergeant  by  the  name  of  Willie 
Fleming,  of  Pacolet,  S.C,  along  with 
Cpl  Philip  Lassiter,  of  Corinth,  Miss  , 
and  S  Spl  Dave  Corbitt,  of  Axson, 
Ga  ,  obUiined  permission  from  their  com- 
mandiiiK  officer  at  the  Beaufort  Air  Sta- 
tion, Beaufort.  S  C  ,  to  participate  in  the 
March  of  Dimes.  As  everyone  knows. 
the  March  of  Dimes  is  that  magnificent 
program  t)egun  many  years  ago,  whereby 
Uie  whole  Nation  contributes  to  the  con- 
quest of  poliomyelitis.  These  marines 
a.sked  permi.<:sion  to  march  the  length  of 
South  Carolina  with  full  battle  dress,  in- 
ciudinL-  helmet.  They  also  proposed,  and 
got  permission,  to  take  the  time  from 
their  annual  leave  t-o  complete  the  17- 
day  ordeal.  For  each  step  during  this 
375-mile  march,  they  would  ask  a  dime 
be  given  in  every  city,  town,  and  hamlet 
through  which   they  passed. 

On  Wednesday.  January  20  the  march 
will  terminate  back  at  their  home  base 
in  B*-aufort.  S  C  at  5  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon Reiiresentalives  of  the  Marine 
Conxs  and  of  the  US  Marine  Reserves  In 
South  Carolina  will  be  there  to  greet 
them  along  with  dignitaries  from  all 
walks  of  hfe  I  plan  to  be  among  the 
f^roup  to  welcome  these  fine  young 
Americans 

Mr  Speaker,  this  march  will  not  be  an 
easy  one.  it  has  not  been  easy.  Through 
wind,  sleet,  and  snow  they  have  made 
their  journey  in  an  effort  to  eradicate 
some  of  th.e  most  insidious  diseases  ever 
to  attack  the  human  body,  Mr  Speaker. 
I  know  of  no  undertaking  so  unique  or 
.so  worth  while,  I  know  of  no  undertak- 
ing that  has  so  captivated  the  imagina- 
tion of  all  people  in  my  part  of  the 
United  St.ates  All  marines,  regular  and 
reserve,  have  backed  this  project. 
Col  Ted  Watson — a  distinguished  Ma- 
rine Resers-e  colonel  from  Greenville. 
SC — has  actively  encouracied  these 
young  men  He  has  constantly  brought 
their  march  to  the  attention  of  every 
area  through  which  they  have  passed. 
All  people  have  contributed  as  they  have 
trod  from  tiie  mountains  to  the  sea. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  want  the  whole  Nation 
to  know  of  this  great  and  unique  march 
by  the.se  distinguished  young  Americans. 
They  have  the  appreciation  of  all  of  us 
and  they  have  the  admiration,  respect. 
and  affection  of  Americans  strong  and 
weak.  They  liave  performed  a  great 
service  in  the  common  fight  against 
disease, 

Mr.  Speaker  under  leave  to  extend 
my    remarks    in    the    Record    I    incl'ide 


therewith  some  newspaper  clippings  on 
the  march: 

[Prom  the  Charleston    (SC)    News  and 
Courier,  Jan.  6,   1960] 

Marlvks   Start  Long  Mabch  tom.  EhMES 

SPAKTANBtmc— Three  tough  young  leather- 
necks stepped  off  Monday  on  a  heel-bllster- 
ing  375-mne  march  to  the  coast  for  the 
March  of  Dimes 

They  hope  to  collect  donations  of  10  cent* 
ror  every  step  of  the  wav  from  Pacolet  to 
Beaufort  Based  on  the  792,000  steps  they 
figure  It  will  lake,  that  wiU  be  179.200  to  fight 

pi^ulO. 

Sgt.  ■W-Ulle  Fleming,  34,  of  Pacolet;  Bgt 
Dave  C^rbltt.  30,  of  Axson,  Ga,:  and  Cpl 
Philip  Lassiter.  19,  of  Corinth,  Mies,,  form 
The  trio  They  are  based  at  the  Marine  Beau- 
Ji.rt  Air  Station 

Each  carries  a  SS-pound  pack,  moetly 
clothmg.  In  case  of  bad  weather,  they  wUl 
use  fahclter  halves.  Otherwise  they  will  sleep 
under  the  stars 

They  collected  »56  on  the  10-mUe  trek  Into 
Spartanburg  from  Pacolet,  where  they  start- 
ed An  additional  ^144  was  sent  by  donors 
Into  the  March  of  Dimes  headquarters  here. 

They  were  to  camp  out  on  the  dual  lane 
highway  between  Spartanburg  and  Green- 
ville Monday  night  and  head  for  QreenvUle 
Tuesday  morning, 

[Prom  the  Charleston    (SC)    News  and 
Courier,   Jan     16,    1960] 
Makchinc    Marines    Reach    Summkrville    in 
Polio  Ptnd  Drive 
Three  Marine.s    marching  from  the  moun- 
tains  to   the   sea   in   a   drive   to    raise   funds 
l>r  the  National  Foundation's  New  March  of 
Dimes  received  a  warm  welcome  yesterday  at 
SummervUie,      The    tired    uio    reached  "the 
Flower  Town  In  the  Pines  about  5  pm.  after 
an    all    day   trek    from   St     Cxeorge,    27   miles 
further   inland.     They   were  welcomed   bv   a 
group     of     Summerviile     citizens     Including 
Mayor   L    Hayden   Doty,   Mrs.   Prank   Rehak, 
Jr  ,  Capt.  John  M   Moore,  South  Carolina  Na- 
tional Guard,  A  M.  Barshay,  representing  the 
towns  merchants,  DaCosta  Muckenfuss.  and 
r  thers.     The  three  Parrls  Island  Marines  are 
Gunnery  Sgt.  WlUle  Fleming,  of  Pacolet;  Cpl. 
Philip  Lassiter.  of  Corinth,  Miss.;  and  8    Sgt. 
Dave  Oorbltt.  of  Axson,  Ga,    After  witnessing 
fund    collecting    in    the    Summerviile    Town 
Square,  the  trio  were  fed.    They  bedded  down 
for  the  night   on   the  grounds   of  the   Sum- 
merviile Presfcv-ierian  Church,     The  Marines 
will    break   camp   early   today   and    head    for 
Charleston      They  are  scheduled  to  enter  the 
city  sometime  this  afternoon  and  will  camp 
at   White  Point  Gardens  on   the  Battery  to- 
nlpht      TTie  53d  Rifle  Company,  U.S    Marine 
Reserves,  of   Charleston   Is  cooperating  with 
the  local  March  of  Dimes  program  and  will 
act  as  hosts  to  the  three  Marines  here.     The 
trio  is  on  EjDecial  furlough.     Their  aim  is  to 
raise  10  cents  for  each  step  they  take  In  their 
march  from  Pacolet  to  Beaufort      They  win 
leave    Charleston    at    6    p.m.    tomorrow'    and 
head    southward    toward    their    goal.      They 
have  visited  Spartanburg,  Greenville,  Colum- 
bia,   Orangeburg,   St.   Qeorpe,   and    Summer- 
viile in  addition  to  other  towns  along  their 
route. 


NONVOTING  DELEGATE  FROM 
GUAM 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  IMr,  O'Hara]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  O'HARA  Of  mizKxia.  Mr.  BPMkker. 
when  the  2cl  session  of  the  86th  Goncress 
convened  on  January  6,  1960.  the  Con- 
sreas  of  the  Itolted  State*,  for  the  first 
time  Jn  163  years,  was  without  territorial 
representation.  The  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  of  course,  la  not  a  territory. 
When  the  1st  session  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress ccmvened  Hawaii  was  a  territory. 
and  Its  noQTotlng  territorial  delegate  waa 
our  former  beloved  collea«\ie.  the  Hon- 
orable John  A.  Biirns.  It  was  not  until 
late  In  the  first  session,  that  Hawaii  hav- 
ing attained  statehood,  the  Honorable 
Dakikl  K«h  iNoxnri.  the  popular,  able, 
and  dedicated  Representative  from  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  came  to  replace  Dele- 
gate Bums,  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

The  present  86th  Congress  is  the  flr<;t 
Congress  since  1797  that  includes  in  its 
composition  no  delegate  from  any  terri- 
tory. I  have  seen  no  newspaper  com- 
ment on  this  phase,  at  least  none  stress- 
ing its  historic  significance.  In  fact  m 
our  entire  history  only  four  Congresses 
have  had  no  territorial  representation — 
the  1st  Congress,  the  2d  Congress,  the 
5th  Congress,  and  the  86th  Congress. 

In  the  First  Congress — 1789-91— only 
the  Thirteen  Original  States  were  repre- 
sented. In  the  Second  Congress — 1791- 
93 — there  were  15  States.  Vermont  and 
Kentucky  having  been  added  without 
serving  territorial  apprenticeship  in  the 
Congress. 

After  that  each  Contrress — with  the 
exception  of  the  5th— until  the  86th  Con- 
gress had  In  addition  to  its  State  delega- 
tions delegates  from  territories  later  des- 
tined for  statehood.  The  reason  th<  re 
was  no  territorial  representation  in  the 
Fifth  Congress  was  by  that  time  what 
had  been  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Con- 
gresses the  territory  south  of  the  River 
Ohio  had  become  the  State  of  Tennes.spe 
and  It  was  not  until  the  Sixth  Congress — 
1799-1801 — that  the  territory  northwe.-t 
of  the  River  Ohio  entered  the  Halls  of 
Congress. 

The  territory  northwest  of  the  River 
Ohio  served  out  its  apprenticeship  in  the 
Sixth  and  Seventh  Congresses,  entered 
the  Eighth  Congress  as  the  State  of  Ohio. 
Meanwhile  Mississippi  Territory  had 
come  to  Congress.  later  join'-d  by  Indiana 
Territory,  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  and 
In  the  12th  Congress— 1811-13 — Illinois 
Territory. 

So  it  went  on  and  on  in  the  Ion?  per  od 
of  our  cementing  of  a  sL^^terhood  of  .50 
States,  with  territorial  apprenticeship 
In  the  Congress  awaiting  new  territories 
as  old  territories  became  new  States. 
On  and  on  for  163  years  until  this  Jan- 
uary I960. 

Representation  in  the  Consrress  by  a 
nonvoting  Delegate  has  given  to  our  fel- 
low Americans,  residing  in  territorial  do- 
mains, a  recognition  and  a  dignity  that 
for  163  years  has  brought  rich  results  in 
the  development  of  our  representative 
democratic  government.  I  hope  that  in 
the  87th  Congress  we  will  return  to  the 
old  pattern. 

Guam  is  our  most  farflung  territory 
under  the  organic  act  it  has  made  mar- 
velous progress.  Its  leglsIaUve  body 
presided  over  by  the  distinguished  and 
able  Speaker  Won  Pat.  well  known  to  us 
in  Washington,  is  modeled  on  the  Con- 
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greas  of  the  United  States,  as  are  our 
State  legislatures,  and  Its  Influence  in 
that  faraway  area  In  the  Pacific  Is  large 
and  important 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  great  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
wliich  has  Jurisdiction  In  this  field  and 
the  members  of  which  are  of  comse  much 
better  informed,  but  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  seating  in 
the  Congress  of  a  nonvoting  Delegate 
from  Guam  would  have  most  wholesome 
repercussions. 

I  shall  support  a  bill  giving  nonvoting 
representation  to  Guam  if  one  is  intro- 
duced by  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  favor- 
ably reported  by  that  committee.  Its 
passage  would  mean  a  return  to  the  old 
and  honored  pattern. 
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EMPLOYNfENT  OP  RETIRED  COM- 
MISSIONED OFFICERS  BY  CON- 
TRACTORS OF  DEPARTME^rr  OF 
DEFENSE 

Mr.  HEBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  tlie  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  .'■emarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana'' 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  last  June  in  the 
debate  on  the  Defen.'^e  Appropriation  Act 
of  1960.  the  House  was  promised  that  an 
inouiry  on  the  employment  of  retired 
military  officers  by  defense  contractors 
would  be  made  by  the  Subcommittee  for 
Special  Investigations  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  chairman. 

On  June  23.  1959  promptly  after  Mr. 
VrNsoN,  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  directed  the  inquiry,  i  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  all  Members  of  the 
House  and  to  the  Senate,  requesting  any 
information  they  mi^,'ht  have  bearing 
upon  this  subject. 

There  has  been  put  in  every  Member's 
office  today,  the  printed  text  of  our  hear- 
ings together  with  the  report  of  my  .sub- 
committee, unanimously  adopted  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Honorable  Carl  Visson 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

I  have  dropped  in  the  hopper,  todav,  a 
bill  containing  the  subcommittees  rec- 
ommendations. This,  the  .subcommittee, 
by  unanimous  vote,  directed  me  to  do! 
It  IS  their  bill  as  well  as  my  own  even 
though  under  House  Rules  it  bears  my 
name  alone. 
To  summarize: 

We  would  extend  the  coverage  of  the 
criminal  statutes  contained  in  title  18 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  retired  commis.sioned  off.cers 
and  separated  civilian  personnel,  within 
2  years  next  after  their  separation. 

To  accomplish  this.  Section  1  of  our 
bill  introduces  a  new  section  292      We 
have  broadened  .section  283  and  extended 
the  coverage  of  section  284  of  title  18 
United  States  Code. 

The  purpose  of  these  amendments  is 
to  Slop  seihng.     We  propose  to  bar  sell- 


ing Information  acquired  while  in  Fed- 
eral commissioned  service  or  otherwise, 
for  a  period  of  2  years.  These  sectiarxs 
contain  criminal  penalties. 

It  is  our  hope  that  they  clearly  express 
the  intent  of  the  Congress;  and  tliat  they 
are  enforceable,  and  will  be  enforced. 

Next,  we  have  struck  out  what  we  feel 
is  an  unnecessary  and  discriminatory 
penalty  upon  naval  and  marine  regular 
officers  selling  of  war  material  and  sup- 
plies to  that  department,  while  Army  and 
Air  Force  omcers  were  not  under  the 
same  limitations.  This  Navy  statute  is 
partial  and  puniuve,  beyond  the  point  of 
usefulness. 

We  propo.«;e  a  law  which  across  the 
boards  at  all  times  for  2  years  after  re- 
tiremei.t  forbids  retired  p.iy  to  any  com- 
missioned offlcer  eneaged  In  selling  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  the  Department  of 
Defense 

After  2  years,  we  feel  that  the  hold 
of  old  a.ssociation.s  will  have  been  diluted 
by  time  This  is  the  cooling  period  of 
2  years  as  to  which  there  has  been  no 
noticeable  di.s.^-.ent. 

Finally,  we  have  equalized  certain  op- 
portunities. We  have  amended  the  dual 
comper.sation  statute  to  provide,  that 
without  interrupting  the  carreer  of  civil 
service  system,  if  the  .Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  find  the  indispensable  man  to 
give  the  unique  .snvicp  which  none  other 
can  supply,  then  he  may  without  the  re- 
strictions of  that  act  appoint  a  retired 
military  officer  and  certify  the  action  he 
has  taken  to  the  Congress, 

The  requirement  that  the  Secretary 
must  be  personally  responsible  for  such 
an  appointment  will,  we  feel,  keep  the 
exception  from  being  abased.  Likewise, 
we  amend  the  dual  ofSce  statute  to  lift 
the  ban  on  oflQcers  retired  for  age  or 
length  of  servuce,  who,  alone  of  all  cnra- 
missioned  officers  are  now  restricted  by 
this  act. 

There  are  ethical  con.siderations,  ap- 
plicable   as    well    to    all    persons,    as    to 
those  in  retired  military  status.     These 
should  be  made  clear  in  a  code  of  con- 
duct.    It  should  be  unnecessary  for  the 
Congre.ss  to  set  up  by  legislation  the  de- 
tails of  moral  and  personal  obligations 
which  men  of  honor  ought  to  ob.serve. 
There   are    bounds   of   propriety   which 
can  be  spelled  out  in  the  military  pro- 
fession just  as  in  other  professions.    The 
judgment    of    ostracism    which    follows 
upon  the  violation  of  these  codes    the 
scorn  of  upright  and  self-respect  in  >?  pro- 
fessional    men,     should     be     suflicirnt 
punbhment   throughout  the   vears   for 
those    who    abuse    the    confidences    ob- 
tained while  in  the  armed  services. 

Now,  to  sum  up:  The  subcommittee 
proposes  to  stop  selling  of  any  kind  un- 
der any  pretext  for  2  years  after  de- 
parture from  the  Pentagon,  and  we  think 
selling  has  a  well  understood  meaning- 
and  we  think  it  embraces  every  form  of 
engagement  which  results  in  tl'ie  extrac- 
tion of  money  from  the  public  purse  by 
reason  of  knowledge  and  associations 
obtained  throu.Rh  Government  service. 
The  subcommittee  did  not  engage  in 
a  punitive  expedition  But  many  in- 
stances disclosed  in  the  testimony  and 
the  cold  statistical  record  leave  sum" 
important  questions  unanswered. 
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First  Salaries  when  measured  against 
the  statement  of  duUea  performed  left 
me  at  least  not  quite  satisfied  that  all 
of  the  .salaries  were  associated  wiUi  pious 
hurd  work. 

Second,  The  coincidence  cf  Increased 
company  bUvSmess  and  the  employment 
of  retired  cfTlcers  may  have  been  acci- 
dentia! but  It  Icit  me  skeptical. 

The  refort .  we  have  determined  to  out- 
law the  •saie.smen"  for  2  years.  I  have 
no  pride  of  language  but,  as  clearly  as  it 
can  be  expressed.  I  hope  this  bill  gives 
effect  to  thnl  objective. 

We  want  lo  pi-event  Uie  exploitation 
of  G'JvcriaiK  lit  Knowledge.  We  want  to 
obtain  for  the  hundreus  and  hundreds 
of  officers  in  all  grades,  esfx^ialiy  the 
lower  grades,  Uie  opportunity  to  use- 
fully employ  their  skills  after  Uiey  are 
no  longer  net^ic-d  m  the  military  service. 
All  anyone  mi^t  do  now  is  stay  away 
from  selling. 

The  salaries  encountered  most  fre- 
quently were  about  $700  per  month 
This  Ls  far  below  the  grade  of  corie- 
sponding  technical  civilian  competence. 

It  is  a  ratlicr  .sad  commentary  uixm 
the  distincticwi  made  by  manv  defense 
department  contractors  who  have  eyes 
only  for  the  stars  in  technical  liaison. 
A  $40  billion  budt-ct  boars  watching. 


THE 


SITUATION    IN    THE    PANAMA 
CANAL  ZONE 

Mr     SP!IX)EN      M.      Si^eaker.    T    a<^k 

unanimou."^  ron.vnt  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  thi.s  point  in  th*»  Recr>FD 

Tlie  SPEAKER  Is  there  obiectjon 
to  the  rpqi)e.<;t  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  wa.s  no  objection 

Mr  SELDEN  Mr  Spf>akpr,  the  Canal 
Zone  t.«;  an  are?*,  where  the  United  St.at«5, 
through  treaties  with  Panama,  exercises 
in  perpetuity  all  those  riehts  which  we 
would  possess  and  exercise  if  we  were 
the  actual  snverelpn  of  the  territory. 

The  Department  of  State  is  currently 
giving  consideration  to  a  request  by  the 
Republic  of  Panama  that  the  Pana- 
manian flag  be  flown  in  the  Canal  Zone. 
On  the  surface,  tl-.ls  may  appear  to  be  a 
small  request.  There  are  implications 
involved,  however,  which  might  have  ex- 
tremely serious  and  far-reaching  effects. 

There  seem.s  to  be  some  sharp  di\ision 
of  opinion  within  the  executive  branch 
concerning  the  advisability  cf  granting 
such  permission,  and  mrxny  Members  of 
Congress  have  also  voiced  their  deep 
sense  Oi  personal  concern  and  misgiving 

The  Foreign  Affairs  .Subcommittee  on 
Inter -American  Affairs  is  currentlj-  hold- 
ing hearings  on  this  matter.  Tliese 
hearings  have  not  yet  been  finished  and 
we  will  continue  to  receive  views  and  rec- 
ommendations from  official  and  private 
sources. 

As  our  subrommlt:<>e  hearings  have 
progressed  it  has  become  inrreasincly 
apparent  that  flying  the  Panamanian 
flag  in  the  Canal  Zone  would  be  a  major 
deviation  from  oar  previously  establislicd 
policy.  We  have  come  to  no  decision 
concerning  lU  advis«l)ihty,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  would  be  an  action  which 
should  not  be  undertaken  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  alone. 


I  have,  therefore,  today  introduced  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
serv^e  of  the  Congress  'that  any  Tariation 
In  the  traditional  InterpretaUon  of  the 
treaties  of  1903,  1936.  and  1956  between 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  with  special  reference  to  mat- 
ters involving  the  provisions  of  such 
tieaties  concerning  territorial  sovereign- 
ty, shall  only  be  made  pursuant  to 
treaty." 

This  resolution  simply  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Congi-ess  tliat  a  matter  of 
such  potential  and  far-reaching  im- 
portance be  undertaken  only  after  full 
cans:d'  ration  by  both  the  Executive  and 
Uiat  txxly  of  the  Congress  which  is 
ciiarged  under  the  Constitution  with  the 
exercise  ol  such  respwrisibility. 

We  wi.  h  t^i  maintain  the  best  and  most 
friendly  rr'ations  with  the  people  of 
P.ii.aina  and  we  with  also  to  fulfill  the 
great  responsibility  vhich  we  undertook 
with  the  construe uon  of  the  canal.  I 
am  f.rm.v  convinced  that  the  procedure 
called  for  in  my  lesolution  will  eventually 
do  more  to  help  avoid  misunderrtanriings 
with  Panama  than  unilateral  acts  of 
grace  by  the  executive  branch  alone. 


CIARF.NCE  S.  WIBEL 

M-s  ROGERS  cf  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  a,sk  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dre.s.s  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revi.se  and  extend  my  remarks 

Tlie  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.<:t  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ma.s.sachusetLs  ? 

There  wa-s  no  obieetinn 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  tonight  in  Boston  a  testimonial 
dinner  i.s  being  given  for  a  very  able  and 
distinguished  employee  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment On  January  31,  1960,  Mr. 
Clarence  S  Wibel  will  retire  from  the 
Inspection  Service  of  the  U  S  Popt  Office 
by  virtue  of  having  reached  the  manda- 
tory age  limit  of  70 

In  his  long  and  noteworthy  career  of 
over  50  years,  Mr.  Wibel  ha.«  made  many 
friends  These  fnends  are  honoring  him 
t-onieht  on  his  70th  birthday  with  this 
testimonial  banquet.  I  wish  so  much 
that  I  could  be  in  Bo'^ton  tonight  and 
join  in  the  honoring  cf  Mr  Wibel.  How- 
ever, due  to  a  previous  enp-aeement  here 
In  the  Capital  which  I  have  had  for  some 
time.  I  shall  be  unable  to  fly  to  Bof^on 
for  this  ocrasion  I  would  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  Mr.  Wlbel's  lovely  wife,  who 
has  been  an  inspiration. 

During  his  career  as  chief  in.spector  of 
the  US.  postal  service  in  the  Boston 
regional  area,  Mr.  Wibel  always  has  been 
extremely  courteous  and  cooperative  not 
only  with  me  but  with  everr-'one  requir- 
ing his  serA'ices.  He  has  made  a  great 
contribution  to  the  efReient  operation  of 
the  U  S    post  office  in  the  Boston  area. 

Mr.  Wibt  I's  career  in  the  postal  service 
extends  over  a  period  of  51  years.  He 
entered  the  service  at  the  age  of  18  as 
a  sub'^itute  clerk  In  the  Denver,  Colo., 
post  ofSce  at  30  cents  an  hour.  Pro- 
gres-sing  through  the  ranks.  Mr.  Wibel 
Rttflined  the  position  of  foreman  In  this 
office  and  in  July  of  1923  was  appointed 
to  the  In.'Tpection  Service.  He  served  as 
an  Inspector  in  St    Louis,  Denver,  nnd 


Washingtoii.  DC .  before  oomlng  to  Bos- 
ton in  June  1037.  On  OcU>l>ei-  1,  ISSa. 
he  became  postal  inspector  in  charue  at 
the  Bvision  oflkse,  which  position  he  is 
now  leaving  b>'  reason  of  reaching  the 
mandatory  age  of  70  for  retirement.  His 
serMce  ui  the  Inspection  Seivioe  has  cov- 
ered all  fields  encompassed  by  that 
branch  of  the  Department. 

It  IS  interesting  to  note  Uiat  following 
his  first  6  montlis'  assignment  at  Pine 
Bluff,  Ark  .  his  Inspector  m  charge  elat- 
edly rop<M-ted  that  Inspector  Wibel  had 
e.\;;)re:.s  d  no  discontent  with  his  terri- 
tory, which  had  theretofore  been  a  prob- 
lem to  man  because  of  the  high  mci- 
dence  of  malaria  Subsequently  In- 
spector Wit)el  wiis  commended  for  his 
extraordinsiry  industry  in  general  and 
specifically  for  his  tenaciousness  in  ob- 
taining a  confession  from  a  postmaster 
who  had  faked  a  $1,000  holdup  ar.d 
claimed  its  proceeds. 

In  keeping  with  the  pattern  of  indus- 
try and  conduct  he  had  demonstrated  m 
the  post  office.  Mr  W.bel  progressed 
throuph  the  ranks  of  the  service  will- 
incly  accepting  assignments  regarded  as 
undesirable  by  many  and  tackling  the 
mast  dJScuit  problems  with  vigor. 

Durnp  his  career  he  served  m  the  St. 
Loui.s.  Denver.  Wasliington,  and  Boston 
divisions.  In  the  mid-1930's  his  per- 
sistence and  attention  to  detail  brought 
about  the  recovery  of  $10,000  taken  in 
a  mailtruck  holdup  in  Charlotte,  N.C.. 
and  permitted  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  a  New  Jersey  doctor  who  had  re- 
ceived the  Steven  money. 

During  the  war  years  his  Initiative 
and  insight  into  operating  problems  wsis 
of  particular  value  in  the  Boston  area  in 
assisting  in  the  establishmicnt  of  facilities 
for  mail  for  Uie  Armed  Forces  in  tl.e 
face  of  trjing  manpower  and  equipment 
shortages. 

It  was  in  1953  in  recognition  of  his 
experience,  leadership  abihties,  tact, 
and  diplomacy  he  was  appointed  inspec- 
tor in  chaib'e  of  the  Boston  Division, 
whore  he  iias  oontiuued  to  display  un- 
tirmg  and  loyal  devotion  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  service  and  deicat-ed  com- 
petence in  the  direction  <rf  its  affairs  in 
his  area. 

On  Januar>-  31,  1960,  Mr  Wibel  will 
have  complrted  51  years  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  US  Po.^t  Office  Over 
a  half  of  a  century  is  a  long  time. 
As  an  anecdote  of  Interest,  when  he  was 
first  sworn  Into  the  postal  service  in 
1908  by  the  assistant  postmaster  at 
Denver,  the  then  young  Wit>el  was  told, 
"Young  man,  don't  think  this  is  a  per- 
manent appointment."  After  a  half  cen- 
turr--,  Mr  Wibel  states  this  appointment 
was  not  permanent,  It  lasted  only  51 
years 

I  beliere  the  Coneress  would  like  to 
send  congratulations  to  a  great  public 
servant,  a  great  American — Inspector 
Clarence  S.  W' ibel — and  to  his  real  help- 
mate and  splendid  son. 


THE  LATE  A  B.  GRAHAM 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
ertend  my  remarks. 
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The  SPEAKER.  la  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
la  with  a  great  deal  of  sadness  that  I  an- 
nounce to  the  House  the  death  the  day 
before  yesterday.  In  Columbus.  Ohio,  of 
A.  B.  Graham,  the  father  and  the  found- 
er of  the  4-H  Clubs  of  America.  He 
waa  92  years  old.  He  founded  the  first 
4-H  Club  In  a  country  school  In  Cham- 
paign County,  of  which  he  was  a  native 
In  my  district  58  years  ago. 

Just  a  few  years  ago  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  honored  the  4-H 
Clubs  and  Mr.  Graham  by  the  issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp.  He  also 
headed  up  the  first  agricultural  exten- 
sion department  of  any  university  in 
this  country,  at  Ohio  State  University. 

Mr.  Graham  lived  a  long  and  honor- 
able life,  and  was  revered  by  all  who 
knew  him.  Of  course,  his  living  monu- 
ment will  be  the  4-H  Clubs,  which  have 
done  so  much  for  the  rural  youngsters 
of  this  Nation. 

The  following  article  concerning  Mr. 
Graham  appeared  in  the  Washmgton 
Post  of  January  16,  1960: 

Organizeji  op  4-H  Clubs 
CoLtTMBus,  Ohio.  January  15 — A    B    Gra- 
ham, 92.  died  In  a  suburban  rest  home   last 
night.  58  years  after  he  organized  what  be- 
cajne  the  world's  first  4-H  Club 

The  movement,  which  be(?pn  In  Sprin;^- 
fleld.  Ohio,  on  January  15.  1502,  has  since 
spread  over  the  world 

Born  on  a  farm  near  St  Paris,  Champaign 
County,  in  1868.  Mr.  Graham  rose  from  the 
post  of  teacher  of  a  one-room  country  sch-wil 
to  become  the  first  director  of  the  agriculture 
extension  at  Ohio  State  University  in  1905 
He  was  the  first  full-time  extension  director 
In  the  Nation. 

Hla  club,  cwganlzed  in  Sprlnpfle'.d  as  a  b^ys' 
and  girls'  agriculture  club,  was  grouped  un- 
der the  name  4-H  In  1930  with  si.nllar  clubs. 

Mr.  Graham  retired  In  1938  after  23  years 
of  developing  methods  of  extension  teaching 
for  the  U.S.  Department  of  ..„Tlcuiture. 
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AIRCRAFT  CARRIERS 
Mr.   SANTANGELO.     Mr.   Speaker.   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 

House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 

extend  my  remarks. 
The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.      SANTANGELO.     Mr.      Speaker. 
President   Eisenhower   has   called   upon 
Congress  to  reduce  expenditures  and  bal- 
ance the  budget.    I  call  upon  the  admin- 
IstratlOTi  to  collect  the  milliorvs  of  dollars 
which   aircraft   companies   owe    to   the 
people  of  the  United  States  which  the 
Federal   Renegotiation   Board   has   de- 
termined   they    have    made    as    excess 
profits.     On  August  26.  1959,  I  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  that  cer- 
tain aircraft  companies  were  resisting 
the  refund  to  our  Government  of  the 
amount  of  excessive  profits  from  pay- 
ments made  by  the  Federal  Government 
The  law  requires  that   these  excessive 
profits  be  returned  to  the  United  States 
after-  the  Federal  RenegoUation  Board 
Has  determined  that  the  companies  have 
overcharged    the    Federal   Goveinment 


Since  Congress  adjourned  In  S^'ptcm- 
ber,  determinations  have  been  made  by 
the  Federal  Renegotiation  Board,  and 
once  again,  we  find  aircraft  companies 
which  are  the  recipients  of  defense  con- 
tracts by  negotiation  without  competi- 
tive bidding,  refusing  to  refund  to  the 
Government  the  taxes  on  excessive 
profits  which  they  have  earned. 

I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
this  House  the  failure  to  cooperate  on 
the  part  of  the  Boeing  Airplane  Co  . 
the  Martin  Co.,  and  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Co.  I  also  wish  to  brine  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  the  fine  cooperation  of  the 
Grumman  Aircraft  Engineering  Corp, 
which  apparently  has  listened  to  the 
demands  of  the  people  and  the  Congre.ss- 
men.  and  since  my  la.st  speech  made  pay- 
ment to  the  Government  on  taxes  of 
$8,500,000  excessive  profits  which  it 
owed  for  the  years  1951  and  1953. 

I  wish  to  report  that  the  Boeing  Air- 
plane Co  ,  which  received  defense  con- 
tracts from  our  Government  in  fi.scal 
year  1958  to  the  extent  of  $2,131  million 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  1959.  received  in 
contracts  $1,166,511,000.  however,  once 
again  re.sist*-d  payment  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  taxes  on  $6,784,165  which  it 
made  m  exce.ssive  profits  in  the  year 
1955.  As  I  reported  to  you  before,  the 
Boeing  Airplane  Co.  in  the  year  1954 
made  in  excessive  profits  $10  million  and 
refuses  to  make  payment  thereon. 

The  Martin  Co,  in  fiscal  year  1958, 
received  $400,200,000  of  defense  con- 
tracts and  in  fiscal  year  1959  received 
in  defen-se  contracts  by  negotiation  and 
without  competitive  biddmg  $524,063,000. 
It  was  determined  by  the  Fed^-ral  Rene- 
gotiation Board  that  the  Martin  Co. 
earned  in  e.xce.ss  profits  the  sum  of 
$3,500,000  in  1955.  The  Martin  Co,  has 
refused  to  pay  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  the  taxes  on  the  excessive 
profits  of  $6,250,000  earned  in  1954,  and 
now  once  again  $3,500,000  on  the  exces- 
sive profits  for  the  year  1955. 

This  is  the  same  company  which  en- 
tertained many  of  the  Pentagon  officials 
and  retired  officers  in  the  Bahamas,  and 
saw  nothing  unproi>er  or  untoward  in  the 
fact  that  a  defense  contractor  enter- 
tained important  Pentagon  officials  with 
whom  it  discussed  the  weapons  procure- 
ment and  contracts  relative  thereto. 

In  1955  It  was  det.-rmined  by  the  Fed- 
eral Renegotiation  Board  that  for  the 
year  1955  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  earned 
$3,500,000  as  exce.ssive  profiUs  and  owed 
the  Government  the  taxes  thereon 
Lockheed  Aircraft  owes  taxes  on  its  $6 
million  excessive  profits  which  it  made  in 
1953  and  the  taxes  on  its  $6  million  ex- 
cessive profits  which  it  m.ade  in  1954 
The  total  amount  that  it  refuses  to  pay 
taxes  on  is  $15,500,000. 

Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp,  is  another  one 
of  the  favorite  companies  of  thr  defense 
contractors.  For  fiscal  year  1958  it  re- 
ceived $755,100,000  and  for  fiscal  year 
l:)59  it  received  $886,462,000  of  defen.se 
contracts  not  given  on  a  competitive 
basis. 

The  President  should  call  upon  these 
companies  which  are  making  tremenduiis 
profits  from  defense  contracts  to  make 
re  funds  so  that  we  need  not  borrow  funds 
tc  pay  them  on  their  defense  coi.-ra.  ts 


to  the  extent  of  their  Indebtedness. 
Perhap.s  the  retired  military  officers  em- 
pi*  ived  by  the.se  companies  will  u.se  their 
influence  to  have  them  pay 

I  commend  the  Grumman  Aircraft 
Engineering  Corp.  which  I  criticized  in 
my  speeech  of  August  26,  1959,  becau.se 
they  have  withdrawn  their  suits  ayauist 
the  Government  and  have  permitted  the 
Government  to  collect  on  the  bonds 
which  guarantees  the  payment  of  taxes 
on  the  $8,500,000  of  excessive  profits 
which  it  made  during  1951  and  1953 

I  ur^'e  that  the  Attorney  General  art 
d'li  ,'ently  in  the  collection  of  the.se  claims 
for  refunds  against  companie.s  like  Boe- 
ing Airplane  Co  ,  Lockheed  Aircraft,  and 
the  Martin  Co  ,  and  I  once  again  urge  the 
Defease  Department  not  to  favor  those 
defense  contractors  who  refuse  to  refund 
their  exce.ssive  profits  and  cau.se  this 
Government  to  borrow  more  money  than 
necessary. 
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FREE  ACCESS  TO  FEDERAL 
INFORMATION 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unaiumous  consent  to  addre-ss  the  House 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  FASCELL.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  an  excellent  ai  tide  by 
Dr,  Clark  MollenhofT,  who  has  loriK  be<>n 
in  the  forefront  of  the  fight  for  free  ac- 
cess to  Federal  information. 

The  article  was  published  in  the  Jan- 
uary 1960  issue  of  Nieman  Reports  and 
is  based  on  the  ei;:hth  annual  Lovejoy 
lecture  given  at  Colby  College  by  Dr. 
MollenhofT  when  the  college  awarded 
him  an  honorary  doctorate  of  laws.  It 
Ls  one  more  in  the  series  of  magazine 
articles,  new  spapcr  stones,  speeches,  and 
other  public  pronouncements  by  Dr. 
MollenhoCr  which  are  part  of  his  aggres- 
sive attempts  as  a  working  re;)orter  to 
find  out  the  facts  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Last  year.  In  the  July  1959  Ls^sue  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  an  article  by  Dr  Mol- 
lenhofT outlined  the  dangers  to  a  dem- 
ocratic society  posed  by  the  growing  re- 
strictions on  information  from  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment The  effect  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  article  has  been  noticeable  It 
contributed.  I  believe,  to  some  of  the 
developments  in  Congress  which  helped 
reassert  the  peoples  right  to  know  about 
their  Government.  I  hope  Dr,  Mollen- 
hoff's  most  recent  article  will  have  a 
comparable  effect 

The  article  follows: 
Shield  or  Sfcrect-Thk  Claim  or  ExEctmvi 
PRiviLEce   To   Withhold    Lnf^irmation 
(  By  Clark  MoUenhoff  ) 
On  the  surface  It  would  appear  there  are 
few  threats  to  the  free  press   t<^>day.     Those 
who  are  critical  of  governmental  officials  or 
of   the   preat   Institutions   of   our   Nation   do 
not  have  their  prf^sses  smashed,  nor  are  they 
lUcely  to  be  subjected  to  the  contlnuoiis  per- 
sonal harassment  that  resulted  In  the  death 
of  Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy. 


Ti<lay  there  Is  the  tendency  tn  America  to 
take  our  freedoms  for  granted.  We  assume 
that  freedom  of  the  press  In  sf  well  estsb- 
l!.shed  that  It  will  always  be  with  lis  Our 
dally  new»|>apers  ari>  filled  withi  columr.s  (  '. 
print  exposing  wrongdo;ng,  and  cnti' iFlrg 
the  mistakes  of  judgment  by  our  public  of- 
flclal.s  our  labor  leaders,  our  television  per- 
formers and  television  exerutlves.  Many 
newspapers  pride  tbein.«ielves  on  finding  room 
for  a  1  point*  of  view,  and  have  demonstrated 
it  bj'  carrying  columnists  who  are  as  far 
apart  as  the  conscrTative  D.'ivid  l.«wrc-nce 
and  i,uch  a  liberal  as  Marquis  Chiiae 

Members  of  the  publir  and  many  new^- 
papei-men  are  Inclined  to  accept  the  Idfa 
that  the  Amerlciin  people  are  so  steeped  in 
the  traditions  of  a  free  press  and  Ms  part 
In  a  democracy  that  no  public  official  would 
dare  to  attack  our  idealistic  ormcept  of  an 
unceiisortd  and  independent  press.  There 
Is  tho  »lew  that  Americans,  born  and  reared 
In  this  tradition,  would  rUe  In  fury  to  strike 
down  the  Government  ofBclals  who  would 
•eek  to  control  or  suppress  the  Nation's 
newspapers.  We  often  hear  It  said  that 
Americans,  reared  In  an  atmosphere  of  free- 
dom, would  not  ptit  up  with  the  encroach- 
ments on  liberty  that  have  been  forced  on 
people  behind  the  Iron  Cvirtain,  We  are 
told  that  they  would  not  put  up  with  the 
kind  of  conditions  tKat  have  sufled  many 
freedoms  in  our  owu  hemisphere. 

It  :ieems  to  me  that  this  philosophy  of  the 
Indomitable  American  presupposes  that 
Americans  are  somehow  braver,  stronger, 
Wtoer.  and  more  valiant  than  pet^ple  living  In 
other  parts  of  the  world.  I  would  think  that 
the  ]>resent  stai^e  in  the  space  race  would 
teacr  us  xtukt.  Americans  have  no  monopoly 
on  «isd'>m,  enterprise,  Ftrength.  or  know- 
how.  Por  years  we  kidded  ourselves  Into 
thinking,  simply  because  we  are  Americans, 
with  many  advantag«^  over  XX%e  Russians, 
that  we  were  guaranteed  a  long  lead  In  the 
fields  of  nuclear  weapons,  aircraft,  and  space 
exploration.  In  recent  years  we  have  seen 
our  Ituul  dwindle  and  vanish  while  many  of 
our  l<iadiug  scientists  have  complained  that 
nonsensical  security  on  many  matters  Inter- 
fered with  our  scientific  progresi. 

Now.  many  realists  are  willing  to  admit 
that  »e  Americans  have  no  guaranteed  su- 
per loi  Ity  In  scicnuflc  areas.  We  have  been 
forcetl  to  learn  tite  hard  way  that  the  rate 
of  aciximpll£hment  In  scientific  areas  Is  tied 
pretty  closely  to  our  willingness  to  work,  to 
study  and  make  sacrifices. 

There  Is  little  In  our  lazy,  well-fed.  luxury- 
lovlrvp  attitudes  of  the  present  to  make  me 
believe  that  any  gr».it  number  of  Americans 
have  awakened  to  the  recognition  that  we 
are  net  a  super  race.  TTicre  Is  little  to  Indi- 
cate that  any  large  segment  of  the  American 
people  recognize  that  we  mutt  work  and 
study  to  recognize  »hen  there  are  encroach- 
ments on  our  freedome.  or  risk  seeing  these 
freedcms  go  down  the  drain  as  has  our  lead 
In  the  scientific  field. 

My  concern  today  is  over  the  apathy  that 
exists  toward  serious  encroachments  on  the 
right  of  access  to  Information.  It  Is  an 
apathy  that  covers  not  only  the  general 
public  but  a  good  many  representatives  of 
the  press.  This  lack  of  concern  Is  eiU.er  the 
result  of  a  lack  of  kxiowlodge  of  what  a  free 
press  means  to  a  democracy,  lack  of  enough 
lntere:it  to  dig  In  and  lef.rn  where  s^jme  arbi- 
trary governmental  6ecre<  y  policies  can  take 
us.  or  ack  of  guts  to  speak  out. 

It  If.  time  that  mure  Amrrlcans  recognize- 
that  v.-e  are  no  brighter,  stronper.  or  more 
coura^-oous  than  many  peop.e  wh  have  beei. 
crushcJ  by  tolalitarlftn  goveri  jierts.  We 
are  only  luckier — luckier  beca.ise  we  are 
fortunate  enough  to  be  living  in  a  free 
nation. 

We  »re  fortunate  that  the  slogan;  of  a  free 
press  are  dee';.ly  enough  .-ooted  In  our  history 
that  f;w  American  po.itloii  figure-s  would 
take    tiie    risk    of    any    direct    aUack    on    the 


Institution  of  the  free  press.  1  have  no  doubt 
that  a  direct  attack  (  n  the  free  press  would 
result  in  a  lo\id  outcry  fr  >m  the  press  itfeU, 
and  from  a  lew  citizens.  There  Is  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  political  rei^rcus- 
Blons  from  a  direct  assault  on  the  press,  and 
public  officials  are  almost  unanimi-a.s  i:.  r.v- 
Ine  at  least  lipaervice  to  the  corrsept  ol  a:. 
uncensored  press  But.  many  ot  these  same 
pulJlic  oP.clals  fi'.u  indirect  wTiys  to  control 
the  informatioi.  available  to  the  press. 

They  fiiao  find  subtle  ways  to  influoncp  or 
coerce  reporters  or  columnists  who  are  too 
acirressr.c  and  too  critical. 

What  are  the  subtle  methods  used  Uj  In- 
fluence the  press? 

There  are  the  smo-ith  public  relations 
operators  who  are  helpful  to  the  point  wnere 
some  newsmen  lean  on  them  to-^  much,  and 
forget  how  to  do  their  own  digging  and 
thinking. 

There  is  the  misuse  of  security  classifi- 
cations— top  secret,  secret  and  confiden- 
tial— to  withhold  Informaticm  that  should 
not  be  classified.  This  is  a  jxu-ticularly  ef- 
fective means  for  officials  in  the  Pentagon 
to  cover  up  mistakes  as  well  as  Improprieties. 
This  overclaselficatlon  Is  expensive  from  a 
standpoint  of  the  extra  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment where  there  Is  misuse  of  Government 
property  or  the  rigging  of  Government  con- 
tracts. 

TTiere  are  efforts  to  give  the  Impression 
that  material  Is  being  withheld  for  security 
reasons,  when  It  Is  actually  being  withheld 
for  political  purposes. 

There  Is  the  practice  of  officials  being  un- 
available or  slow  In  rcfpondlng  to  calls  from 
reporters  who  are  regarded  as  critical  ol  the 
administration  In  power. 

There  is  the  practice  of  prantlng  special 
interviews  or  other  privileges  (such  as  in- 
vitations to  the  White  Houfe  dinners)  to 
reporters  who  are  regarded  as  basically 
friendly. 

Moit  important,  there  are  the  efforts  to 
hide  arbitrarily  the  records  if  executive 
agencies  on  grounds  that  some  vague  na- 
tional interest  unconnected  with  secur.ty  Is 
Involved  in  refusing  to  divulge  oonfid.  ntial 
executive  communications. 

We  of  the  press  must  accept  tr^e  fact  that 
an  aggressive  press  will  always  be  faced  w:h 
som.e  obstructions  or  harassment.  Regard- 
less of  which  political  party  Is  in  power. 
there  will  always  be  some  men  in  t.he  admln- 
Istrauun  who  will  adopt  the  attitude  that 
public  business  is  not  the  public's  busl;  ess 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  at  this  point  that 
I  d5  not  believe  the  press  is  enutaed  to  any 
si^eclal  access  to  Information.  We  should 
be  entitled  to  the  same  access  that  ever^' 
citlaen  should  have  in  a  democracy  if  the 
citizen  is  to  Inform  himself  on  huw  officials 
are    handling   his   Government. 

I  would  also  like  to  warn  that  the  freedom 
of  the  press  and  the  rights  of  citizens  in  a 
democracy  are  not  an  Issue  when  a  woman 
columnist  refuses  to  tel!  a  co.rl  tie  source 
of  her  h(arsay  Informal  on  on  the  tem;<era- 
nieni  or  excessive  weight  of  a  movlr  and  tele- 
vision actress.  Gossip  columns.  cr>mics  and 
a  g  H.u  many  other  features  in  our  news- 
pajier.s  are  mainly  froth  U)  atu.ict  readers, 
and  have  little  connection  wi'h  the  real  pur- 
pose of  a  free  pres.s — the  Informing  of  the 
public  on  the  conduct  (f  Government  and 
on  other  matters  that  are  vital  to  the  general 
welfare, 

L.'tbor  orgrinl7Htions  operate  under  the 
prr.  lle,i?e.<^  of  special  laws.  The  steel  indus- 
irv  Is  a  batic  industry,  tied  to  oiir  national 
defense  ai.d  Xx3  the  publ.c  welfare  Televi- 
sion I  banneL<^  of>erate  e  n  Government  li- 
censes, and  represent  a  powerful  force  In 
molding  p  iblic  opinion.  T7iese  a.'-e  areas  in 
which  the  press  and  the  public  have  an  In- 
terest sec.  nd  only  to  the  conduct  of  pubUc 
affairs  b)  G  jvernment  officials. 

G  .vernment  .see-recy  represents  oxir  major 
reas<  :;  1  ir  concern  today. 


A  few  of  these  secrecy-minded  officials  are 
malicious  and  lyrantiicai  despots  with  no  real 
concept  ol  the  resfKMislbiiity  to  the  public 
thf'.t  is  Inhere-nt  ::.  tjie  oper.-iti,  n  of  a  true 
democracy  Such  figures  can  grou  even  m 
a  dsmocracT. 

But,  I  w>  uld  say  that  a  majority  of  those 
wno  erm  secrecy  barriers  are  well-meaning, 
but  misgtilded  p.nd  shortsighted. 

These  secrecy  lar.atlcs  include  men  who 
believe  a  near  totalitarian  type  ol  censor- 
ship is  needed  to  pntect  U.S.  secrets  from 
the  Kremlin  Read  the  testimony  before  the 
congressional  committees  and  you  will  see 
who  they  iire. 

There  are  other  secrecy  fiends  who  ration- 
alize the  hldlnft  of  matters  that  have  nc  con- 
nection with  militiiry  secrecy  on  grounds 
that  Informatirvn  released  by  the  Govern - 
n.em  will  be  slanted  or  tv.isf-d  by  political 
enemte«  They  raUonaliap  tlielr  own  slanting 
of  Government  press  releases  on  grounds  it 
is  really  In  the  national  interest. 

There  is  also  the  secrecy  group  that  arpuf-e 
that  secret  disctisslons  of  governmental  prcl:- 
lems  result  In  greater  erBciency  and  more 
frank   discussions  of   different   viewpoints. 

Each  of  these  groups  overlooks  the  long 
documented  record  of  how  secrecy  hps  been 
used  to  cover  up  corruption  In  Government. 
They  disregard  the  basic  right  of  the  public 
to  know  the  arguments  involved  In  a  de- 
cision to  award  contracts  or  dispense  other 
rights,  unless  some  real  military  security 
problem  is  Involved. 

There  are  some  reporters  and  editors  who 
will  tell  ycu  that  there  Is  no  real  problem  In 
obtaining   Information   In  Washington, 

It  may  be  true  that  some  reixirters  and 
editors  have  run  Into  no  secrecy  barriers. 
There  is  no  problem  of  obtaining  inforina- 
tion  that  is  favorable  to  an  admi-Ustration 
that  is  in  power.  There  is  usually  no  prob- 
lem of  obtalnlnc  access  even  to  the  busiest 
Individuals  If  they  are  ren^onably  sure  they 
are  to  be  the  subject  of  articles  puffing  their 
Importhnce, 

The  problem  of  access  to  Information  arises 
when  officials  know  <or  suspect*  that  the  in- 
quiring reporter  may  unearth  fact.=  that  are 
not  wholly  complimentsry  to  the  nriministra- 
tlon,  at  when  the  reporter  is  known  to  have 
been  critical  of  the  adm.nlstratlcn. 

Point  out  the  newsm.^in  who  says  he  has 
no  trouble  obtaining  information,  and  It  is 
likely  the  subject  will  fit  one  of  these  pat- 
terns 1 

1.  A  reporter  or  editor  who  has  been  largely 
a  patcv  for  the  admmistrat.on, 

2.  A  repKjrter  or  editor  who  lacks  either 
the  Imagination  or  the  energy  to  pn  behind 
the  self-serving  declarations  of  agency  press 
release? 

Reprrters  who  are  considered  friends  of 
tl.e  administration  in  p<  wer  may  have  a  few 
exclusive  stories  dropped  in  the.r  laps  in  re- 
ttirn  for  understanding  and  uncritical  treat- 
ment 

By  contrast  there  are  often  efforts  at  re- 
ta.iatJon  against  th  >se  who  are  critical  of  the 
administra'ion  m  p  we.--  President  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roo8e\e!t  went  so  fsr  as  to  sum- 
mon I  vie  Wilson  United  Press  Bureau  chief, 
to  the  White  House  In  a  direct  effort  to  kill 
a  story,  Roosevelt  also  threatened  reprisal 
against  the  United  Press  if  W.lson  did  net 
give  In  t,<i  his  de-n..\nds.  but  Wilsrn  refused 
Oc-Aslonally  Presidents  since  then  have 
been  equally  blunt. 

But.  It  Is  seldom  that  a  President  will  take 
such  direct  actio:,  as  to  summon  a  reporter 
or  edi'or  to  the  White  House,  KlDre  common 
are  the  subtle  efforts  of  lesser  officials  to 
interfere  with  the  reporter,  to  ridicule  or 
uicermiiie  his  work,  to  erect  barriers  that 
interfere  with  him  on  even  routine  assign- 
ments. 

The  New  Tork  Times  occupies  a  unique 
po.sitie  n  that  makes  Its  reporters  less  sus- 
ceptible to  the  pressures  of  Federal  officials 
than  other  newspapers.     It   is  a  paper  read 
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In  Washington  and  In  the  embassies  all  over 
the  world.  It  has  a  voice  that  Is  loud  as 
well  as  resptected  and  feared  by  official  Wash- 
ington. 

Yet.  some  reporters  for  this  mighty  news- 
paper find  themselves  subjected  to  subtle 
pressures  when  they  are  critical  of  the  ad- 
ministration. Bureau  Chief  James  Reston 
has  been  highly  critical  of  the  Elsenhower 
administration's  foreign  p>ollcy.  and  its  con- 
duct of  other  matters.  Although  Reston  was 
highly  critical  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
late  John  Poster  Dulles,  the  New  York  Times 
Bureau  chief  praises  Dulles  for  never  taking 
any  step  to  cut  of!  my  sources  uf  infor- 
ms t'.on  '■ 

However,  there  were  others  In  the  admin- 
istration who  were  not  so  understanding 
of  the  role  of  a  critical  press  in  a  democr;^cy 
Restons  critical  comments  were  met  with 
hostility  In  some  quarters,  and  w:ih  subtle 
harassment  by  officials  who  were  unav.  li- 
able for  interviews  and  diLitory  or  unavail- 
able on  telephone  calls. 

Columnist  Walter  Lippmnnn.  speaking 
from  the  experience  of  his  70  year-,  ccri- 
mented  before  the  National  Press  Club  this 
fall  on  the  tendency  of  Government  "in- 
slders'  to  ridicule  criticism  from  outside 
Government  as  comir.s;  from  ignrpmnses — 
persons  who  don't  h.ive  access  to  the  con- 
ferences and  secret  flies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Lippmann  declares  that  formidable  as  this 
criticism  is.  he  has  no  trouble  getting  the 
better  of  it: 

"I  tell  the  critic,  you  be  careful  You  will 
be  denouncing  the  principle  of  democracy 
itself,  which  assert.s  that  the  outsiders  sh^ll 
be  sovereign  over  the  i.'isiders.  For  you  will 
be  showing  that  the  people  themselves,  since 
they  are  ignoramvises  because  they  are  out- 
siders, are  therefore  incf.pable  of  governing 
themselves" 

Furthermore,  Lippmann  declared  that  as 
far  as  the  a.fairs  of  the  world  are  con- 
cerned, thoee  who  regard  themselves  as  In- 
siders are  actually  outsiders  since  none  of 
them  read  all  of  the  US  papers  and  they 
have  no  access  to  the  reords  of  foreign 
government*  that  are  equally  Important  if 
one  Is  to  have  the  t-^^al  wisdom  the  insiders 
Indicate  they  have 

Columnists  Drew  Pears<)n  and  Jo'jeph  .M- 
Bop  report  that  when  they  were  critical  of 
Government  policies  and  personalities,  they 
found  themselves  sub'ec^od  to  Investigations 
by  agents  of  the  FBI  and  other  Govern- 
ment bureaus.  They  ci):itend'»d  that  no 
breach  of  security  was  involved  but  that 
they  were  subjected  to  probes  to  dry  up  their 
sources  of  information. 

On  the  local  level,  the  .ALrkar..-a.<!  Gazette 
found  itself  the  target  of  the  barbs  of  Gov. 
Orval  Faubus  for  aggressive  opposition  to 
Faubus  on  the  explosive  issue  of  the  Little 
Rock  schools.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  pa- 
per found  its  circulation  cut  and  Its  adver- 
tising revenue  off  sharply,  the  publisher  and 
editor  stuck  with  their  position  to  win  an 
expensive  victory 

Executive  editor  Harry  Ashmore  left  the 
Gazett*  this  fall  He  had  won  his  battle, 
but  he  was  aware  that  the  bitterness  of  the 
Integration  fight  had  left  scars  that  would 
remain  a«  long  as  he  directed  the  editorial 
policy  of  the  newspaper 

Wallace  Turner  and  William  Lambert,  re- 
porters for  the  Portland  Oregonlan,  tackled 
the  corruption  In  local  politic*  and  the 
mighty  Teamatert  Union.  They  found  them- 
•elvea  and  their  new»pap«r  subject  to  Im- 
medlat*  attacks  and  a  series  of  libel  actions 
that  might  have  terrorized  a  less  courageoxis 
editorial  department. 

Vance  Trimble,  reporter  for  the  Scrlpps- 
Howard  syndicate,  had  no  more  than  started 
hU  series  on  the  nepotism  on  congressional 
payrolU  when  he  was  subjected  to  vlcloiis 
attacks  from  CongrcM.  Fortunately,  many 
newspaper    groups    rallied    behind    Trimble's 


cfTirt,  and  an  atmosphere  was  created  that 
lorced  many  Members  of  Congress  to  drop 
relatives  from  the  payroll  or  to  cut  their 
falaries.  The  Impact  of  public  opinion  also 
forced  the  Senate  to  adopt  new  rules  open- 
ing Senate  office  payrolls  for  public  Inspec- 
tion. 

As  head  of  Sl(?ma  DeUa  Chi  Pre«-dom  of 
Information  Committee,  V  M  (Red)  Newton, 
rnanaijln^  editor  of  the  Tampa  Tribune, 
li^hed  out  at  the  secrecy  that  covered  spend- 
I'.g  of  counterpart  funds  He  was  immedi- 
ately subjected  to  a  pers<jnal  attark  by  mem- 
ters  of  the  Hou.se  Administration  Commit- 
tee. That  crusade  tj  ufen  these  spending 
r  corOs  has  been  un.sucoessful  so  far,  but 
Newton  and  others  are  still  pu.shmg  for 
open  records  on  this  coneresslnna!  spending. 
The  term  "manaeing  the  news'  was  used 
by  James  B  Rest  in  in  explainlns?  to  the 
Moss  subcninmittee  his  complaint  about 
Government  IrLfrrmation  practices.  Reston, 
whose  work  has  been  largely  in  the  foreign 
affairs  field,  was  objecting  to  the  practice  of 
r-ileas.ng  selective  facts  to  present  the  favor- 
able picture  the  administration  wanted  to 
get  across  to  the  public.  He  complained 
tiat  br.rrlers  were  erected  to  block  those  who 
sought  further  facts  that  were  Inconsistent 
With  the  picture  presented  in  the  "managed 
news." 

In  the  foreign  affairs  field  and  In  some 
other  areas,  the  "managing  of  the  news"  can 
be  accomplished  by  misusing  security  classi- 
fications  to  cover  part  of  the  facts. 

In  fields  where  national  security  cannot 
be  used  to  hide  the  facts,  a  new  device  has 
c.jme  into  wide  U5e  for  managing  the 
news.  It  is  the  claim  by  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  that  It  has  some 
Inherent  right  to  refuse  arbitrarily  to  pro- 
duce any  records  or  give  any  testimony  that 
Includes  advice  or  recommendations  in  the 
executive  agencies 

The  Eisenhower  administration  has  pressed 
this  broad  secrecy  doctrine  with  the  argu- 
ment that  all  communications  containing 
advice  or  recommendaUons  are  confiden- 
tial executive  business  The  administra- 
tion claims  some  inherent  extensive  privi- 
lege to  hide  such  communications  from 
the  press,  the  public,  committees  of  Con- 
gress and  even  from  auditors  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office. 

Leonard  J  Sacclo,  acting  International 
Cooperation  Administration  Director,  testi- 
fied before  the  Hennlngs  Subcommittee  that 
he  believed  this  so-called  executive  privi- 
lege eave  the  ICA  the  authority  to  with- 
hold practically  every  document  In  the 
agency  from  the  Government  Accounting 
OiRce  auditors 

"If  rCA  wanted  to  apply  the  executive 
privilege,  GAD  would  not  see  one  thing  be- 
cause practically  every  document  In  our 
agency  has  an  opinion  or  a  piece  of  advice." 
Saccio  testified 

No  agency  in  the  executive  branch  has 
carried  this  arbitrary  executive  secrecy  to 
the  extreme  p<->:nt  Saccio  says  it  could  be 
carried  However  'he  testimony  by  Sacclo 
was  an  admission  from  within  the  executive 
department  of  the  danger  inherent  in  a  doc- 
trine that  any  executive  department  official 
can  withhold  any  d.Tcument  that  Includes 
advice  or  recommendations 

It  may  be  that  some  have  such  faith  in 
the  present  administration  that  they  feel 
quite  content  to  have  that  administration 
exercise  an  arbitrary  power  to  refuse  to  pro- 
duce records  for  the  Omgress,  the  OAO  the 
pn-eas  and  the  public  However  it  would  be 
well  to  question  whether  they  want  such 
unchecked  power  to  conceal  record*  lodged 
In  the  hands  of  some  other  administration 
If  you  are  a  Republican,  ask  yourself  if 
you  would  feel  comfortable  In  letting  the 
administration  of  a  Franklin  Roosevelt. 
Harry  Truman,  Jack  Kennedy,  or  Hubert 
Htmiphrey  put  up  such  a  barrier  to  con- 
gressional investigators  or  the  OAO. 


If  you  are  a  Democrat,  ask  yourself  if  you 
want  the  axlnUnistratlon  of  a  Ricrakd  Nntow 
to  have  such  a  total  arbitrary  power  to  with- 
hold re>c«)rds  of  Government  actions. 

It  Is  or;ly  by  viewing  the  power  erf  arbi- 
trary executive  secrecy  In  the  hands  of  the 
other  political  p;irty  that  many  can  test  their 
true  reaction  to  such  a  broad  claim  of  a 
right  to  refuse  to  produce  records 

Apply  the  doctrine  of  arbitrary  executive 
secrecy  to  the  Teapot  Dome  scandals  of 
the  H.u-ding  administration.  Tlien  you  will 
see  how  the  claim  of  arbitrary  executive 
secrecy  could  have  been  used  to  conceal 
these  notorious  scandals 

The  oil  scandals  of  the  Harding  adminis- 
tration Involved  communications  between 
Secretary  of  Navy  Denby  and  Secretary  of 
Interior  Fall  Had  a  claim  of  arbitrary 
secrecy  been  Invoked  It  would  have  been  im- 
poeslble  for  Se;iator  Thomas  Walsh,  the  Mon- 
tana Democrat,  to  establish  the  fact  that 
eventually  sent  Secretary  of  Interior  Fall  to 
prison 

Assume  that  the  Truman  administration 
officials  had  claimed  a  precedent  of  ex»v-utlve 
privilege  and  refused  to  give  testimony  or 
produce  records  on  the  tax  scandals  The 
communications  between  top  officials  In  the 
White  House,  Justice  Department  and  Treas- 
ury would  have  remained  burled,  along  with 
the  crimes  Involving  some  of  the  highest 
officials  of  the  huge  tax-collecting  agency 

In  1948  there  were  some  restricted  efforts 
by  the  Truman  administration  to  bar  con- 
gressional Investigations  from  some  executive 
department  records.  The  personnel  records 
of  William  Remington  were  withheld  under 
a  general  executive  order  placing  loyalty  files 
outside  of  the  reach  of  congressional  com- 
mittees. William  P  Rogers,  now  the  At- 
torney General,  was  then  the  chief  counsel 
for  the  Senate  committee  Investigating  Rem- 
ington. Rogers  presided  over  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  report  that  was  highly  critical  of 
this  executive  .secrecy 

Vice  President  Richahd  m  Nixow.  then  a 
young  Congresman  from  California  had 
some  sharp  comments  to  make  about  this 
limited  withholding  of  records  by  the  Tru- 
man administration.     Nraow  said: 

"The  point  has  been  made  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  states  has  issued  an 
order  that  none  of  this  Information  (on 
Remington)  can  be  released  and  therefore 
the  Congress  has  no  right  to  question  the 
Judgment  of  the  President. 

I  say  that  that  proposition  cannot  stand 
from  a  constitutional  standpoint  or  on  the 
basis  of  the  merit  for  this  very  good  reason 
That  would  mean  that  the  President  could 
have  arbitrarily  Issued  an  executive  order 
in  the  Meyers  case,  the  Teapot  Dome  case 
or  in  any  other  case  denying  the  Congres^ 
Information  It  needed  to  conduct  an  In- 
vestigation of  the  executive  department  and 
the  Congress  would  have  no  right  to  ques- 
tion his  decision 

NntoN  was  only  one  of  many  promi- 
nent Republicans  who  attacked  this  execu- 
tive secrecy  at  the  time  By  contrast  a 
good  many  high  ranking  Democrats — In- 
cluding House  Speaker  Sam  RATBtTKN.  of 
Texas— were  defending  the  secrecy  of  the 
Truman  administration.  Many  Democrats 
who  were  inclined  to  defend  the  secrecy  In 
the  Truman  administration  are  now  highly 
critical  of  the  Elsenhower  administration  for 
merely  extending  the  same  baoic  principle 
It  demonstrates  that  political  expediency 
has  a  tendency  to  encroach  on  the  views  of 
our  el<H-ted  reprenentatlves  and  to  color  their 
thinking  The  press  and  the  public  cannot 
depend  on  either  p,Mltlral  party  to  be  the 
beacon  of  right  where  their  freedom*  are 
Involved 

After  the  Truman  administration  was  so 
severely  criticized  by  Republicans  for  Im- 
poelns;  un,'M.<(tined  secrecy.  It  was  amazing 
to  see  a  Republican  admlnlstratlnn  lay  down 
a  claim  to  a  right  of  arbitrary  executive  sec- 
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recy  that  Is  broader  than  '.ny  sunllar  claim 
in  our   history. 

The  new  secrecy  doctrine  was  made  public 
In  connection  with  the  Army-McCarthy 
heairlngt  on  May  17,  1954 — the  same  day  the 
US.  Supreme  Court  pronounced  Its 
historic  ruling  apaln.'^t  racial  segregation  In 
ptibilc  school--  The  fact  that  the  Supreme 
Court  r\iled  on  segregation  on  that  dr.y  did 
not  burv  the  colorful  Army-McCarthy  hear- 
ings or  the  fact  that  officials  ol  tiie  executive 
branch  *ere  refvismg  to  give  testimony  be- 
fore  a  committee   of   Cougresf-. 

President  Eisenhower,  in  a  leiter  to  De- 
fense Secretary  Charles  E  Wli.'-on,  author- 
ized Ari.Ty  Coi;npel  J-.nn  Adamp  to  refuse 
to  relate  converpi.il.  .nn  with  Presidential 
A.s.sistan:  Sherman  AdaniF  and  William  P 
R.)gers  -.hen  the  Deputy  Attorney  General. 
Ihe  PreMdent  wrote  that  in  his  view  mem- 
bers of  Ihe  executive  branch  should  not  be 
required  to  testify  on  conversations  and 
communications  with  other  members  of  the 
executlv?  branch  where  recommendations 
and    advice   were    involved 

Manv  Iar??e  newspajjers — still  hysterical 
w:'h  the  fear  of  the  McCarthy  era — saw  This 
letter  only  as  a  blow  at  ty'iiator  Joseph  Mc- 
Carthy, if  McCartliy  wanted  the  tetlimony, 
then  thrse  uew-.'-papers  were  opposed  t<j  ii. 
Untblnk.ng  editorial  wrltens  praised  the 
Elsenhov;er  lett^'r  as  some  new  and  briiuant 
statemei  t  of  the  separatlr.n  of  powers  doc- 
trine. C'nly  a  few  looked  t>ehind  the  m.inor 
Inconver  lence  It  presented  to  McCarthy  in 
his  televi.slon  battle  with  the  Army  and  saw 
the  full  claim  of  arbitrary  executive  .'ecrecy 
It  embodied.  Since  then,  many  have  changed 
their  vie'*'s. 

The  full  threat  Inherent  in  Kl-enhowcr's 
May  17,  1954.  letter  did  not  become  appar- 
ent Immediately.  It  toc'k  months  and  even 
years  belore  It  became  clear  that  the  admin- 
istration would  use  that  letter  as  a  precedent 
for  refui.lng  a  wide  variety  of  Information 
to  the  press,  tf)  a  dozen  congressional  com- 
mittees. ,ind  to  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
Shermui  Adams  refused  to  testify  In  a  con- 
gresfiionsl  hearing  on  the  Dixon-Yates  case 
on  grounds  that  his  activities  were  all  confi- 
dential executive  business  His  action  was 
to  set  the  pattern  for  officials  of  more  than 
a  dozen  agencies  of  Government  to  Inform 
Congress  and  the  GAO  that  important  rec- 
ords and  testimony  Would  not  be  produced 
A  half  dozen  committees  of  Congress  ]jre- 
pared  reports  castigating  this  arbitrary  with- 
holding cf  testimony  and  dijcuments 

The  refusal  of  the  execvtive  branch  to 
make  certain  evaluation  reports  and  inspec- 
tors gene-al  reports  avnilab!e  t.o  tlie  GAO  and 
committees  of  Congress  has  become  a  major 
barrier  to  Investigations  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  foreign  aid  sptendlne. 

CompU oiler  General  Joseph  Campbell  an 
appointee  of  the  Elsenhower  administration, 
has  declared  that  the  withholding  of  docu- 
ments w:^  hindering  the  GAO  In  the  per- 
formance of  Its  Pt^tuu  i  >  duties  and  could  be 
almost  fatal  to  the  CiAO's  elTectlveness 

TTie  M  >R8  Oovernment  (>perntioits  Sub- 
commi'te'  oa^Oovernment  Infr>rmat!an  has 
lashed  out  at  \be  wiUiholdlng  from  GAO  as 
being  a  violation  of  the  lew  since  the  Budget 
•nd  Arcotntlng  Act  of  ly'21  provides  that  all 
agencies  riust  turn  over  all  records  requested 
by  the  OAO  audlt-irs 

In  recent  months  liberai)«  a*  well  as  con- 
servRtives  in  Congress  ha\e  become  con- 
cerned o- er  evidence  indicating  that  the 
executive  secrecy  ha*  covered  up  fraud  and 
mismnnavement  In  the  foreign  aid  program 
Even  a  rlCer  tied  U>  the  foreign  aid  appropri- 
ations btl  has  not  changed  the  administra- 
tion's position. 

The  President  has  continued  to  provide  a 
blanket  s^-crecy  shield  to  evaluation  rep<irts 
and  Inspe-tors  general  report*  with  a  vague 
comment  that  the  withholding  U  "In  the 
national  Interest  ' 


Some  Members  of  Congress  are  so  con- 
cerned that  they  are  proposing  to  Ughten 
the  law  and  withhold  all  funds  from  those 
agencies  that  do  not  make  full  reporU  to 
the  GAO  on  their  spending  and  activities. 
This  is  a  serious  step  but  many  Members 
of  Congress  feel  that  this  matter  has  reached 
a  serious  stAge. 

The  concern  of  Congress  Is  not  so  much 
over  what  hiis  been  withheld  as  it  Is  worry 
over  where  this  broad  claim  of  a  right  to 
withhold  records  may  lead  at  some  future 
time  Mem.bcrs  of  Congress  recognl?*  that 
In  the  wrong  hands  the  precedent  could 
become  a  major  tool  in  forming  an  execu- 
tive diciat.<.r-hip 

Thev  know  that  it  has  been  necessary  to 
keep  H  coiistant  surveillance  over  military 
spending— now  60  percent  of  our  budget- 
to  expose  corruption  and  force  action 
against   officials   involved   In   the  corruption 

As  we  have  greater  expendUure.«;  and  more 
complex  operations  of  our  Government,  we 
need  miore  congressional  Investleaiions  to 
burrow  constantly  into  the  activities  of  our 
public  officials.  The  preiis  needs  the  skill 
and  the  power  of  congressional  committees 
t/j  sp<jtllght  the  big  problem  areas  m  our 
society. 

Congress  and  the  GAO  need  the  power  to 
obtain  records  and  testimony  from  th-jse 
public  officials  In  the  executive  departments 
who  are  responsible  for  administration  and 
enforcement  of  laws. 

This  Is  a  great  Issue  of  freedom.  In  our 
time  It  goes  to  Uie  question  of  the  right 
of  Cr>ngr«»ss  to  s^rve  as  a  check  on  the  execu- 
tive department's  activities  It  goes  to  the 
question  of  whether  a  free  people  are  en- 
titled to  information  on  the  activities  of 
Government  when  no  question  of  national 
security  Is  Involved 

This  year.  In  this  administration.  It  may 
represent  only  an  Inconvenience  tj  the  press, 
an  Irritant  to  congressional  investigators  and 
an  Impediment  to  efficient  work  bv  the  GAO 
auditors 

But.  what  could  such  a  precedent  of 
arbitrary  executive  secrecy  do  under  st>me 
later  administration  that  may  be  less  kindly 
In  Its  basic  outlook? 


FLOOD  CONTROL  PROBLEMS  AT 
CANTON.  OHIO  AND  NEIGHBOR- 
ING ARFA-S 

Mr  BOW  Mi  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
related  miittoi' 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  obiection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BOW  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  a  suggested  resolution  lo  author- 
ize a  study  by  the  Co:-)).':  of  Engineers  of 
the  vei-y  serious  flood  problems  at  Can- 
ton, Ohio,  and  neiphboring  areas. 

It  was  just  a  year  ago  that  a  rainfall 
of  3  23  inches  dunn,c  a  24-hour  period,  at 
a  time  when  tlic  ground  was  frozen  and 
unable  to  absorb  additional  moisture, 
caused  the  most  damaging  flood  in  over 
40  year.";  More  than  800  people  were 
evacuat.ed  from  their  homes  In  Canton. 
Louisville,  Waynesburg,  Minerva,  and 
Malvern,  and  property  damage  was  esti- 
mated in  the  millions  of  dollars. 

I  immediately  requested  the  advice  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Ohio  Depa.'t- 
ment  of  Natural  R/'sources,  and  the 
Mu&kingum  Conservancy  District  to  in- 
vestigate p>ossibllitie.<;  of  flood  control  in 
Stark  Countv    and  have  been  in  corre- 


spondence with  these  officials  from  tune 
to  time  since 

Some  months  apo  I  called  upon  local 
officials  to  take  action  in  the  matter,  and 
I  am  glad  to  report  that  a  general  meet- 
ing was  called  by  Mayor  Charles  Epd- 
cock  at  which  representatives  of  all  in- 
terested groups.  State  and  Federal  accr.- 
cies  and  the  mayor's  flood  committee 
discussed  the  problem.  Consideraljlc 
creoit  IS  due  Carl  F  Schoenbaum.  cnair- 
man  of  the  committee,  and  his  associa'  es 
for  their  carefully  prepared  report 

We  hope  that  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee will  act  quickly  to  authorize  the 
review  report,  and  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  will  be  able  to  rcommend  a 
sound  and  feasible  project  to  control 
flooding  in  Stark  County. 

Meanwhile.  I  have  urged  the  mayor 
and  other  oflacials  to  continue  to  explore 
all  other  possibilities,  including  a  water- 
shed proje<"t  in  cooperation  with  the  Soil 
C(  nsenation  Service.  Mr.  Marion  De- 
Hoff,  chairman  of  the  Stark  County  Soil 
Conservation  District,  has  stated  his 
Willingness  to  cooperate  with  officials  of 
the  urban  areas  in  this  work. 

Many  other  areas  of  Ohio  have  demon- 
stiated  that  floods  can  be  controlled 
and  that  many  benefits  acci-ue  from 
proper  soil  and  water  mana^iement.  1 
am  ronfident  we  can  be  equally  success- 
ful m  meetinc  and  solving  this  serious 
proDiem  m  Canton. 

jAKt'AKT    16,    i960. 

Hon    Charles  A    Buitclet, 

C'lQtrTna?!    Ca'nTmrtec  oti  Public  Workf:, 

HoMf'e  ut  Rcpreseniattvef 

Dear  Mr  Chairman  I  am  submitting 
herew.th  a  suggested  resolution  to  authorize 
a  study  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the 
very  serious  flood  problems  in  the  city  of 
Canton.  Ohio,  and  nearby  areas  includinp 
the  towns  of  lx:)Ulsville,  Minerva.  Waynes- 
burg  and  Malvern 

Just  a  year  ago,  Jantiary  17,  1959.  after  a 
rainfall  of  3  23  mchet.  in  a  24-ii.  ur  periud, 
severe  fio<:>dlng  in  this  area  forced  the  evac- 
uation of  about  81.X)  people  m  the  commu- 
nities concerned  and  property  damaue  of  sev- 
eral million  dollars  The  situation  was 
repeated  In  February,  ai-.d  certain  areas  are 
flooded  whenever  there  is  a  heavy  rainfall. 
PcUowlnK  my  suggestion,  the  mayor  of 
Canton  called  a  meeting  of  all  local  officials 
concprne>d,  representatives  of  Industry,  and 
of  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  Soli  Conservation 
vService  and  the  US  Corps  of  Eiiplneer? 
There  was  full  discussion  of  all  pt>fsible 
meth  xls  of  pro\idinp  flood  control  ar.d  it 
was  determined  that  we  should  se^k  the  as- 
f^iRtaiue  of  the  Corps  .'f  Engineers  Mayor 
Charie*  Babcock  of  Canton  called  on  m.e 
last  week  and  assured  me  the  city  stands 
ready  to  provide  rights  of  way  and  any  nher 
local  contributions  that  mleht  be  required 
should  a  regular  flood  control  project  be 
developed 

Accordingly.  I  am  most  hopeful  that  your 
committee  can  approve  a  resolution  auih  ir- 
Izlng  a  review  rep)ort  at  an  early  date  I 
will  be  glad  to  furnish  any  factual  Informa- 
tion the  c^>mmlttee  may  desire. 
Sincerely  yours. 

PaAint  T  Bow, 
Member  of  Congref*. 


SrocESTn)  Reroll'tton  CoMMrmr  ow  Public 
WoKKS,    V  B     House    or    RonusEirrATivncs. 

■WAfrHINCTON.  D  C, 

Resolved  b]/  the  Committee  on  Public 
Workf  of  the  House  of  Rcprefentatives, 
Vv.\trd  State."  That  the  Board  of  Engineers 
for   R.vers   and    Harbors  be,  and    Is   hereby. 
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requastad  to  review  the  reports  on  the  Ohio 
River,  submitted  In  House  Document  No. 
306,  74th  Congress,  Ist  session,  with  a  view 
to  determining  the  advisability  at  this  time 
of  Urprovements  for  flood  control  and  allied 
purposes  on  Nlmlshlllen  Creek  and  Its  tribu- 
taries at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Canton,  Ohio. 


SPECIAL  ORDEK  FOR  OBSERVANCE 
OP  RESTORATION  OP  INDEPEND- 
ENCE OP  LTTHTJANIA 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  February  16, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  42d  observance  of 
the  independence  of  Lithuania,  that  after 
the  reading  and  approval  of  the  Journal, 
and  prior  to  any  legislative  business  for 
that  day,  I  may  have  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  hour  and  to  yield 
time  to  other  Members. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


QUALITY  STABILIZATION  BILL 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  tJie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
this  day  introduced  a  bill  called  the 
quality  stabilization  bill.  The  quality 
stabilization  bill  should  not  be  confused 
with  fair  trade  legislation  in  any  of 
Its  forms. 

Surely  it  can  be  seen  clearly  by  all 
that  everybody,  including  business,  labor. 
and  the  public,  is  certain  to  benefit  by 
the  proposed  establishment  of  a  simple, 
direct,  and  inexpensive  method  of  pro- 
tecting against  the  destructive  results  of 
predatory  discounter  pricing. 

It  is  vastly  different  from  fair  trade 
legislation  previously  considered  by  Con- 
gress. The  quality  stabilization  bill  is 
not  price  fixing  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 
Under  the  proposed  legislation  the  con- 
sumer will  have  complete  freedom  of 
choice.  This  bill  will  enable  the  con- 
sumer to  choose  between  products  vary- 
ing widely  as  to  price  and  as  to  quality, 
while  giving  the  manufacturer  the 
means,  Lf  he  so  chooses,  to  stabilize  the 
quality  of  his  product  by  stabilizing  its 
price. 

Discounter  raids  upon  public  re.spect 
for  manufacturers'  trademarks  harm  not 
only  big  manufacturers.  They  destroy. 
sometimes  almost  overnight,  the  busi- 
ness of  smaller  manufacturers  who  are 
unable  to  adopt  the  costly  substitutes 
for  price  stabilizing  available  always  to 
wealthy  manufacturers.  Discounters 
also  are  destroying  the  business  and 
livelihood  of  those  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  smaller  wholesalers  and  retail- 
ers who  constitute  the  very  backbone  of 
the  American  system  of  distribution. 

The  quality  stabilization  blU.  provides 
only  for  an  honest,  specific  retail  price, 
to  be  established  by  the  manufacturer 
and  to  be  available  uniformly  to  all  citi- 
Ecns,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
♦v"^*  ^^lity  stabilization  bill  provides 
that  a  manufacturer  may   protect   his 


property  rights  In  his  trademark  simply 
by  revoking— by  mail.  If  desired— the 
right  of  an  offending  reseller  to  make  any 
further  use  of.  or  reference  to.  the  trade- 
mark. However,  the  manufacturer  may 
take  such  action  only  if  the  reseller  sells 
e.ther  up  or  down  from  the  specific  pnc<« 
made  known  by  the  manufacturer  a.. 
representing  an  honest  value  he  desires 
to  maintain  competitively  through  the 
stabilization  of  the  quality  of  his  product, 
or  if  the  reseller  resorts  to  certain  mis- 
represents Lions  expressly  condemned  in 
the  bill. 

Extensive  surveys  have  proved  that 
when  discounters  .'^elect  a  widely  known 
and  respected  product  for  pripp  bait  they 
force  the  raanufaciurer  to  strive  con- 
stantly to  reduce  the  cost  and  quality 
of  that  product,  as  a  means  of  reducing 
its  price  to  meet  competitive  prices  forced 
constantly  lower  by  the  discounter 

This  quality  squeeze  forced  by  dis- 
counter pncins?  inevitably  injures  fac- 
tory labor  employed  in  the  industry  af- 
fected. Surveys  show  frightened  manu- 
facturers laying  off  employees  to  make 
15  men  do  the  work  of  20.  Naturally,  a 
manufacturer  under  the  vicious  squeeze 
of  discounter  prices  has  constantly  less 
and  less  opportunity  to  improve  wages  or 
working  conditions.  Labor  finds  the 
dollar  harder  to  get,  and  finds  it  geu  less 
in  real  value  per  dollar  in  the  products 
Iat)or  must  buy. 

To  avoid  further  mi.sleadinsr  confusion 
of  quality  stabilization  with  so-called 
fair  trade  a  separate  hearing  will  be  re- 
quested for  the  quality  stabilization  bill. 
I  am  advised  by  the  best  of  coun.^el  that, 
with  the  quality  stabilization  bill  en- 
acted, neither  manufacturer,  reseller,  nor 
the  public  would  have  any  reason  to  rely 
upon  any  State  fair  trade  act  or  upon 
any  proposed  Federal  fair  trade  law 

And  let  me  repeat  that  the  bill  per- 
mits the  manufacturer  to  revoke  the 
right  of  any  reseller  to  make  any  further 
reference  to,  or  use  of,  the  manufactur- 
er's distinguishing  brand,  name,  or 
trademark,  if  the  reseller  sells  either 
above  or  below  the  manufacturer's  speci- 
fied price,  or  commits  other  abuses,  of 
public  confidence  or  of  the  manufac- 
turer's trademark  rights,  condemned  in 
the  bill. 

Growing  appreciation  of  the  true 
meaning  of  the  above  facts  is  brinKlns? 
increased  support  for  quality  stabiliza- 
tion, by  manufacturers,  and  by  reseller 
organizations,  as  well  as  by  Members  of 
Congress  being  urged  to  act  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public. 

For  the  protection  of  all  those  right- 
fully concerned,  and  of  the  integrity  of 
the  traditional  American  business  sys- 
tem, the  bill  should  be  enacted  with  a 
minimum  of  delay. 


1960 


STABILIZING  SUPPORT  LEVELS  FOR 
TOBACCO 

Mr.  ABBITT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Spenker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  which,  in  my 
opinion,  wnll  be  of  great  help  and  ad- 
vantage to  thp  entire  tobacco  Industry. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  stabilize  the 
support  levels  for  tobacco  against  dis- 
ruptive fluctuatiuiLs  and  the  upward 
spiral  m  rect-nt  years  due  to  the  opera- 
tion of  moderm/,ed  parity  formula.  The 
bill  provides  for  adju.stments  for  changes 
in  farm  costs  so  that  the  level  of  support 
will  rise  or  fall  in  direct  proportion  to 
changes  in  prices  paid  by  farmers  for 
CLmmodities  purchased.  u.sing  the  pre- 
vious 3-year  moving  average  as  a  ba.  e. 

Briefly,  the  bill  provides  that  the  to- 
tmcro  support  levol  in  1960  be  the  same 
as  in  1959  and  that  in  subsequent  years 
the  support  price  be  adju.sted  from  the 
1959  level.  This  bill  if  enacted  into  law 
should  be  a  great  factor  in  the  retention 
of  the  foreign  markets  for  our  tobacco. 
It  will  let  the  exporters,  the  dealers,  and 
the  foreign  manufacturers  know  that  for 
the  forfseeable  future  thpy  will  be  able 
to  obtain  ample  quantities  of  choice 
Virpinia-ti-pe  tobacco  at  a  fair  price  and 
a  price  that  will  compete  with  foreign- 
grown  tobacco. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  bill  that  I  have  intro-. 
duced  carries  out  fully  the  recommenda-  * 
tion'^  of  the  Tobacco  Industr>-  Committee 
which  appeared  before  the  Tobacco  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  last  Thursday.  January  14. 
It  is  my  understanding  tliat  the  entire 
tobacco  industry  favors  th.s  legislation. 
I  hope  very  much  that  we  can  set  an 
early  report  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  to  its  position  on  thia 
legislation  so  that  the  Tobacco  Subcom- 
mittee will  be  in  a  position  to  act  on  this 
legLslation  in  the  next  week  or  two. 
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PROVIDING  FOR  EXCI.USION  OR 
DEPORT.ATION  OP  AIJENS  FOR 
VIOLATION  OF  LAWS  RELATING 
TO  ILLICIT  POSSESSION  OF  MARI- 
HUANA AND  FOR  O'lTIER  PUR- 
PO.-ES 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unarumous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  iH.R.  9385)  to 
provide  for  the  exclusion  or  deportation 
of  any  alien  convicted  of  any  law  relat- 
ing to  illicit  possession  of  marihuana. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

TTie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  rnacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rtpresentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre.fs  assembled.  That  section 
212,a)(23)  of  the  Immlgratluu  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  as  ajnended  (66  Stat.  184;  70 
Stat  575.  8  U.S.C.  lia2(a;  (23)  I.  la  further 
amended  by  changing  the  language  'nar- 
cotic drugs."  to  read  "narcutlc  drugs  or 
marihuana.". 

Sue.  2.  Section  241ia)(li)  ol  the  Immi- 
gration and  Natlonalltv  Art  aa  amended 
(66  Stat,  206,  70  Stat.  575.  8  US  C.  1251ia) 
(11)).  Is  further  amended  by  changing  th« 
language  '  narcoUc  drugs."  to  read  'narcotic 
drugs  ijr  marihuana,". 

Src  3  SerMon  245fa)  of  the  ImmlgraUon 
and  Nationality   Act,   as  amended    (66  Slat. 


217,  T2  Stat    699    8  U  S  C    1256i  B  n  .  is  further 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(a)  The  Btatus  of  an  alien,  otiier  than 
aji  alien  crewman,  who  was  inspected  aiid 
admitted  or  paroled  UiU)  the  United  States 
may  be  adjusted  by  the  AtUjrney  General, 
in  Ms  dlscreti  -n  and  under  such  regulations 
as  he  mav  prescribe,  to  that  o:  an  alien  law- 
fully admitted  f"r  permaneii:  residence  If 
(1)  the  alien  makes  an  appUcation  for  such 
adjustment.  <2i  the  alien  Is  eligible  to  re- 
ceive an  Immigrant  visa  and  Is  admissible  to 
the  United  Slates  for  perm.anent  residence, 
and  (3)  an  immigrant  visa  is  ImmediRtely 
available  to  him  at  the  t'.me  his  application 
Is  approved  " 

With  the  following  committee  amend - 
nu-nt 

On  page  2,  line  16,  insert: 

Sec  4  Section  203(a)(1)  of  l!.«  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  w.  amended.  Is 
further  amended  to  rep.a  ai  follows 

"(1  I  The  first  50  per  centum  of  the  quota 
of  each  quota  area  for  such  year  plus  any 
portion  of  such  quot«  not  required  for  the 
Issuance  of  immigrant  visas  to  the  classe.v 
spedfled  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  shall  be 
made  available  for  the  Issuance  of  immi- 
grant visas  to  qualified  quota  Immigrants 
whose  aervlces  are  determined  by  the  At- 
torney Oenertil  t<i  be  needed  urgently  In 
the  United  States  because  of  the  high  edu- 
cation, technical  training.  speci-iUzed  ex- 
perience, or  exceptional  ability  of  such  im- 
migrants and  to  be  .subatantially  beneficial 
prospectively  to  the  national  economy,  cul- 
tural luterestf  or  welfare  of  the  United 
States  Immigrants  who  are  the  spouse  or 
children  of  any  immigrant  described  In  this 
par.igraph  shall  be  held  to  be  nonquota  im- 
migrants if  accompanying  or  follOTung  to 
Join  him  ■' 

Sec  6.  The  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  thereto  sections 
208.  209.  and  210.  to  read  as  follows 

Sec  208,  The  alien  fiance  or  fiancee  of  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  may  be  Issued 
a  visa  and  admitted  into  the  United  State* 
as  a  temp<:>rary  visitor  under  section  lOKa) 
(15)  (Bi  for  a  perkKl  of  three  months  (unless 
In  exceptional  clrcuntstances  this  period  is 
extended  by  the  Attorney  General )  :  Pro- 
vided. That  (a)  the  alien  la  not  otherwise 
ineligible  to  receive  a  visa  or  excludable 
from  admission   Into   the   United   State,6; 

"(bi  the  Attorney  General  finds  Uiat  the 
alien  Is  coming  to  the  Unlt-ed  S'ates  with 
a  bona  fide  Intention  of  being  married  to  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  aiid 

"(cl  the  Attorney  Generr.i  f.iids  that  the 
parties  to  the  proposed  marriage  are  able  and 
Intend  to  contract  a  valid  marriage  within 
the  period  for  which  the  alien  ix  admitted 
■  Stc  209,  In  the  event  the  marriage  does 
not  occur  within  the  period  for  which  the 
alien  Is  admitted,  the  alien  shall  be  re- 
quired to  depart  from  the  Unlt«l  States 
and  upon  failure  to  do  so  shall  be  deported 
at  any  time  after  entry  in  ncoordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act 

"Sec  210  (a)  In  prescribing  regulations 
for  the  administration  of  the  provisions  of 
section  208  of  this  act  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  include  a  requirement  that  the  parties 
to  a  proposed  marriage  shall  furnish  satis- 
factory evidence  to  the  American  consular 
officer  concerned,  includiiig  sworn  statements 
corroborated  by  other  appropriate  evidence 
showing  that  the  parties  have-  entered  Into  a 
valid  agreement  to  marry  and  are  legally  able 
and  actually  willing  to  conclude  a  valid  m.-vr- 
rlage  In  the  United  SUt-ej=  within  a  period 
of  three  months  after  the  alien's  arrival,  or 
within  such  period  as  may  be  extended  by 
the  Attorney  General. 

"(b)  In  prescribing  regulations  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  sections  208  and  209  of  this 
act  in  connection  with  the  arrival  of  the 
aliens   concerned,   at  porta   of   entry   m   the 


United  States  the  AtUirney  General  shall  in- 
clude a  requirement  that  the  prospective 
American  citizen  sp^juse  of  an  alien  cov- 
ered by  the  provisions  of  section  208  shall 
furnish  to  the  Attorney  General  a  suitable 
bond,  which  shall  be  in  an  amount  suf- 
ficient Vi  cover  the  cost  of  the  deportation 
of  the  alien  concerned,  and  which  shall  be 
forfeited  to  the  United  States  If  and  when 
the  alien  becomes  deportable,  or  shall  be 
canceled  by  the  Attorney  General  upon  re- 
ceipt of  satisfactory  evidence  that  a  valid 
marriage  has  been  concluded,  or  that  the 
alien  has  left  the  United  States  without  ex- 
pense to  the  s.iid  United  States  " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDA- 
TION—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
•  H    DOC    NO.   300' 

Tlie  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  and  ordered  to 
be  punted  with  illustrations. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  507,  81st  Congress,  I  transmit  here- 
Txnth  the  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1959. 

DwiGHT  D  Eisenhower 
Tht  Wmn:  House,  January  18,  1960 


BUDGET    FOR     THE     FISCAL    YEAR 
1961— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT   OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 
H    DOC    NO.  2551 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

With  this  message,  transmitting  the 
Budget  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal 
year  1961,  I  invite  the  Congress  to  join 
with  me  in  a  determined  effort  to  achieve 
a  sub.slantial  surplus.  This  will  make 
possible  a  reduction  in  the  national  debt. 
The  proposals  in  this  budget  demon- 
strate that  this  objective  can  be  attained 
while  at  the  .same  time  maintaining  re- 
quired military  strength  and  enhanc- 
ing the  national  welfare. 

This  budget  attests  to  the  .strength  of 
America  s  economy.  At  the  same  time, 
the  budget  is  a  test  of  our  resolve,  as  a 
nation,  to  allocate  our  resources  pru- 
dently, to  maintain  the  Nation's  sectu-ity. 
and  to  extend  economic  growth  into  the 
future  without  inflation. 
In  highlight,  this  budget  proposes: 
1  Revenues  of  $84  billion  and  expend- 
itures of  $79.8  billion,  leaving  a  surplus 


of  $4.2  billion.  This  surplus  should  be 
apphed  to  debt  reduction,  which  I  believe 
to  be  a  prime  element  in  sound  fiscal 
iwlicy  for  the  Nation  at  this  time. 

2.  New  appropriations  for  the  military 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
amoimting  to  $40.6  billion,  and  expendi- 
tures of  $41  billion.  These  expenditures, 
which  will  be  slightly  higher  than  the 
1960  level,  will  provide  the  strong  and 
versatile  defense  which  we  require  under 
prevailing  world  conditions. 

3.  Increased  appropriations  (includ- 
ing substantial  restoration  of  congres- 
sional reductions  in  the  1960  budget), 
and  a  virtual  doubling  of  expenditures', 
for  nomnilitary  space  projects  under  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. This  furthers  our  plans  to 
keep  moving  ahead  vigorously  and  sys- 
tematically with  our  intensive  program 
of  scientific  exploration  and  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  large  boosters  essential 
to  the  conquest  of  outer  space. 

4.  Nearly  $4.2  billion  in  new  appro- 
priations for  mutual  security  programs, 
an  increase  of  about  $950  miUion  above 
appropriations  for  the  current  year,  with 
an  increase  of  $100  million  in  expendi- 
tures. This  increase  in  program  is 
needed  to  accelerate  economic  and  tech- 
nical assistance,  chiefly  through  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund,  and  to  strengthen 
free  world  forces,  in  particular  the  forces 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion, with  advanced  weapons  and  equip- 
ment. 

5  A  record  total  of  expenditures  $1.2 
billion,  for  water  resources  projects  un- 
der the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation.  In  addition  to 
funds  for  going  work,  this  amoimt  pro- 
vides for  the  imtiation  of  42  new  high- 
priority  projects,  which  will  require  $38 
million  in  new  appropriations  for  1961, 
and  will  cost  a  total  of  $496  million  over 
a  period  of  years. 

6.  Substantially  higher  expenditures 
in  a  number  of  categories  which  under 
present  laws  are  relatively  uncontrol- 
lable, particularly  $9,6  billion  for  inter- 
est: $3,9  billion  to  help  support  farm 
prices  and  income;  $3.8  billion  for  vet- 
erans compensation  and  pensions:  and 
$2  4  billion  in  aid  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  public  assistance  and  em- 
plojTnent  security  activities.  The  aggre- 
gate increase  in  these  relatively  un- 
controllable expenditures  is  more  than 
$1  billion  over  1960. 

7.  Research  and  development  expend- 
itures of  $8.4  billion— well  over  one-half 
of  the  entire  Nation's  expenditures,  pub- 
lic and  private,  for  these  puipose.s — in 
order  to  assure  a  continuing  strong  and 
modem  defense  and  to  stimulate  basic 
research  and  technological  progress. 

8.  Recommendations  for  prompt  leg- 
islative action  to  increase  taxes  on  high- 
way and  aviation  fuels,  and  to  raise 
postal  rates.  These  measures  are  needed 
to  place  on  the  users  a  proper  share  of 
the  rising  costs  of  the  Federal  airways 
and  r>ostal  service,  and  to  suppwrt  the 
highway  program  at  an  Increased  level 

9.  Recommendations  to  extend  for  an- 
other year  present  corporation  income 
and  excise  tax  rates. 

10.  A  constructive  legislative  program 
to  achieve  improvements  in  existing  laws 
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relatinir  to  governmental  activities  and 
to  initiate  needed  actions  to  improve 
and  safeguard  the  interests  of  our 
people. 

In  short,  this  budget  and  the  proposals 
it  makes  for  legislative  actioc  provide 
for  significant  advances  in  many  aspects 
of  national  security  and  welfare.  The 
budget  presents  a  balanced  program 
which  recognizes  the  priorities  appro- 
priate within  an  aggregate  of  Federal 
expenditures  that  we  can  soundly  sup- 
port. 

I  believe  that  the  American  people 
have  made  their  wishes  clear:  The  Fed- 
eral Government  should  conduct  its  fi- 
nancial affairs  with  a  high  sense  of 
responaibility.  vigorously  meeting  the 
Nation's  needs  and  opportunities  withm 
its  proper  sphere  while  at  the  same  time 
exercising  a  prudent  discipline  In  mat- 
ters of  borrowing  and  sF>ending.  and  in 
incurring  liabilities  for  the  future. 

BT7II3ET    TOTALS 

During  the  present  fiscal  year  we  have 
made  encouraging  progress  in  achieving 
sound  fiscal  policy  objectives.  The  c^efi- 
cit  of  $12.4  billion  in  fiscal  1959.  which 
was  largely  caused  by  the  recession.  i.s 
expected  to  be  followed  by  a  surplus  of 
$217  million  in  the  current  year.  To 
safeguard  this  small  surplus.  I  am  direct- 
ing all  Government  departments  and 
agencies  to  exercise  strict  controls  over 
the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds.  Even 
so,  the  slender  margin  of  surplu.s  can  be 
attained  only  if  economic  growth  is  not 
interrupted. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1961.  I  am  propos- 
ing a  budget  surplus  of  $4.2  biiiion  to  be 
applied  to  debt  retirement.  In  my  judg- 
ment this  is  the  only  sound  course.  Un- 
less some  amounts  are  applied  to  the  re- 
duction of  debt  in  prosperous  periods,  we 
can  expect  an  ever  larger  public  debt  if 
future  emergencies  or  recessions  again 
produce  deficits. 

In  times  of  prosperity,  such  as  we  an- 
ticipate in  the  coming  year,  sound  fiscal 
and  economic  policy  requires  a  budget 
surplus  to  help  counteract  inflationary 
pressures,  to  ease  conditions  in  capital 
and  credit  markets,  and  to  increa.se  the 
supply  of  savings  available  for  the  pro- 
ductive investment  so  essential  to  con- 
tinued economic  growth. 

The  budget  recommend.itions  for  1961 
lay  the  groundwork  for  a  sound  and  flex- 
ible fiscal  policy  in  the  years  ahead.  A 
continuance  of  economic  prosperity  in 
1962  and  later  years  can  be  expected  to 
bring  with  it  further  increases  in  Federal 
revenues.  If  expenditures  are  held  to  the 
levels  I  am  proposing  for  1961  and  rea- 
sonable restraint  is  exercised  in  the  fu- 
ture, higher  revenues  in  later  years  will 
give  the  next  administration  and  the 
next  Congress  the  choice  they  should 
rightly  have  in  deciding  between  reduc- 
tions in  the  public  debt  and  lightening 
of  the  tax  burden,  or  both.  Soundly  con- 
ceived tax  revision  can  then  be  ap- 
proached on  a  comprehensive  and 
orderly  basis,  rather  than  by  haphazard 
piecemeal  changes,  and  can  be  accom- 
plished within  a  setting  of  economic  and 
fiscal  stability. 

Brxlget  expenditures  In  1061  are  esti- 
mated at  $79.8  billion,  which  is  $1.4  bil- 


lion more  than  the  1960  level.  The  total 
increase  Is  attributable  to  ( 1 »  an  increase 
of  more  than  $1  billion  In  relatively  un- 
controllable expenditures  for  farm  price 
supports  fixed  by  law.  Interest  on  the 
public  debt,  veterans  compensation  and 
pensions,  and  public  assistance  grants, 
and  (2)  an  increase  of  about  $500  milhon 
in  expenditures  becau.se  of  commitments 
made  in  prior  years  for  Federal  housing 
programs,  for  civil  public  works  projects 
and  other  construction,  for  loans  undor 
the  mutual  security  program,  and  for 
other  programs. 

New  activities  and  expansion  of  cer- 
tain other  pro^rrams  have  been  included 
on  a  selective  basis  of  need.  These  in- 
creases are  offset  by  reduction.s  in  other 
existing  programs,  including  the  pro- 
posed elimination  of  the  postal  deficit 

New  oblisrational  authority  recom- 
mendec  for  th^  fi.scal  year  19fil  totals 
$79  4  billion.  This  is  $306  million  les,s 
than  the  amounts  already  enacted  and 
recommended  for  1960,  and  $401  million 
less  than  estimated  expenditures  in  1961 

Bud"f-t  rpc".pts  under  e.xisting  and 
proposed  lct,'i.slation  are  expected  to  ri.se 
substantially  to  $84  billion  in  1961.  This 
compares  with  the  revi.sed  estimate  of 
$78.6  billion  for  1960  and  actual  receipts 
of  $33.3  billion  in  19j9. 

MANAGEMENT    OF    TH8    PUBIJC    DEBT 

A'^hievement  of  the  proposed  budcret 
surplus  wUl  provide  an  opporturiity  to 
offset  part  of  the  deficits  incurred  in  the 
fiscal  years  1958  and  1959  largely  because 
of  the  rccc:;  ion.  The  corresponding  re- 
duction of  the  public  debt  will  reduce 
Government  competition  with  private  in- 
dustry, individuals,  and  S'ate  and  local 
governments  for  investment  funds  and 
will  help  ea.^e  the  pressure  on  interest 
rates.  Along  with  the  recomm'^nded  re- 
moval of  the  interest  rate  ccihnij  on  long- 
term  Federal  debt,  this  will  help  hold 
down  budget  expenditures  for  interest, 
which  now  amount  to  almost  one-eighth 
of  the  whole  budt;et. 

Statutory  debt  limit:  It  is  estimated 
that  the  public  debt,  which  stood  at 
$284.7  bilhon  on  June  30.  19^9.  w:!l  be 
$284.5  billion  on  June  30.  1960,  and  will 
declme  to  $280  billion  at  the  end  of  fi.scal 
1961.  Thu.s  the  budget  surplus  estimated 
for  fiscal  1961  will  permit  the  Govern- 
ment to  end  the  year  with  desirable  op- 
erating leeway  within  thp  permanent 
debt  limit  of  $285  billion.  However,  the 
fluctuating  seasonal  pattern  in  receipt;? 
will  again  require  a  temporary  inrrea.se 
in  the  debt  limit  during  the  fi.scal  year 
1961,  since  the  present  temporary  lin;it 
of  $295  billion  expires  on  June  30.  1960. 
It  is  expected  that  the  request  for  a  new 
temporary  limit  will  be  for  less  than  the 
present  $295  billion  if  the  Congress  ac- 
cepts my  budgetary  proposals. 

Interest  ceiling:  Effective  manage- 
ment of  a  debt  of  this  size  requires  a 
reasonable  distribution  among  securities 
maturing  at  different  timps.  Three- 
fourths  of  all  marl^etable  Treasury  secu- 
rities outstanding  today  come  due  in  less 
than  five  years,  of  which  $80  billion  will 
mature  in  less  than  a  year.  As  long  as 
the  rate  that  would  have  to  be  paid  on 
newly  issued  bonds  exceeds  the  present 
statutory  ceilmg  of  4^4%,  it  is  impossible 


to  issue  and  sell  any  marketable  securi- 
ties of  ovpr  live  years'  maturity. 

Exclusive  reliance  on  borrowing  In  a 
limited  sector  of  the  market  is  an  expen- 
sive and  inefficient  way  to  manage  the 
debt.  Inflationary  pressures  increase  as 
the  volume  of  short-term  and,  hence. 
huhly  hquid  securities  mounts,  especially 
If  these  .securities  are  acquired  by  com- 
mercial banks  Further,  effective  mone- 
tary policy  becomes  mnre  difficult  when 
the  Treasury  has  to  refinance  often.  To 
make  pcssible  prudent  and  flexible  man- 
aypment  of  the  public  debt,  to  permit 
sale  of  a  mode.st  amount  of  intermediate 
and  longer  term  bonds  when  market  con- 
ditions warrant  such  action  and  to  keep 
the  av^ratrt'  maturity  of  the  debt  from 
con-tanrly  shcrtenme,  it  w  Imperative 
that  the  Congress  immediately  act  to  re- 
move the  42-year-old  4 '4-percent  limita- 
tion on  interest  rates  on  Government 
securities  maturing  after  5  years, 

BUDGET  Kyr-r.-ifTn 

E^stimated  budget  receipts  of  $84  bil- 
lion in  the  fiscal  year  19C1  a.ssume  a  high 
and  rising  level  of  economic  activity  in 
calendar  year  1960.  Specifically,  this 
revenue  estimate  is  consi.'^tent  with  an 
inciease  in  the  gross  national  product 
from  about  $480  billion  for  calendar  1959 
to  about  $510  billion  for  calendar  1960. 
Personal  incomes  and  corporate  proCta 
are  expected  to  rise  considerably  beyond 
last  year's  levels,  which  were  depres.scd 
somewiiat  by  the  long  duration  of  the 
.steel  strike.  The  accompanying  table 
shows  the  sources  of  Government  re- 
ceipts for  the  fiscal  years  1<j59,  1960  and 
1961. 

Budget  recetptt 

(See  ipeci*!  knalysi*  B  in  pt.  IV  ol  tbJs  doiMUunii 

(Fiicml  yean,    in  biUioaa] 
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The  estimates  for  1961  a.ssume  'D  ex- 
tension of  present  tax  rates  and  (2)  the 
adoption  of  modificatiuns  recommended 
la^t  year  for  certain  tax  laws.  The.-e 
are  .summan/ed  m  the  following  para- 
graphs. 

Extension  of  present  tax  rates:  In  or- 
der to  maintain  P>deral  revenues,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  present  tax  rates  on 
corporation  profits  and  certain  excises  be 
extended  for  another  year  beyond  their 
scheduled  expiration  date  of  June  30, 
1960  The  .scheduled  reductions  In  tiie 
excl>e  tax  rates  on  tran.sportation  of 
persons  and  the  scheduled  repeal  of  the 
tax  on  local  telephone  service,  which 
were  enacted  In  the  last  sesiuon  of  the 
Congress,  should  be  similarly  postponed. 

Improvement  of  the  tax  system:  The 
recent  tax  revision  hearings  of  the  Ways 
and  Mt  ans  Committee  have  provided 
valuable  information  bearing  on  changes 
in  the  tax  laws  The  Treasury  will  con- 
tinue to  work  in  cooperation  with  the 
committees  of  the  Congress  in  develop- 
ing sound  and  attainable  proposals  for 
long-range  improvement  of  the  tax  laws. 
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As  the  development  of  a  comprehen- 
sive tax  revision  program  wUi  take  time. 
the  Congress  should  consider  this  year 
certam  changes  m  the  tax  laws  to  cor- 
rect inequities  These  mclude  amend- 
ments of  the  laws  on  taxation  of  co- 
operatives, now  before  the  Congress,  and 
a  number  of  technical  changes  on  winch 
the  Treasury  Department  has  been 
working  with  committees  of  Congress. 
There  is  also  before  the  Congress  an 
amendment  to  prevent  unintended  and 
excessive  depletion  deductions  resulting 
from  the  computation  of  percentage  de- 
pletion allowances  on  the  selling  price 
of  finished  clay,  cement  products,  and 
mineral  products  generally;  unless  the 
problem  is  satisfactorily  resolved  in  a 
case  now  pending  befoie  the-  Supreme 
Court,  the  need  for  coirecuve  legislation 
in  this  area  will  continue 

Under  existmg  law.  administration  of 
the  depreciation  provisions  is  being 
hampered  by  the  attempts  of  some  tax- 
payers to  claim  exces.sive  depreciation 
before  disposing  of  their  properly.  If 
gain  from  the  sale  of  depre»-iable  personal 
propeity  were  treated  as  ordinary  in- 
come, the  advantage  gained  in  claiming 
excessive  depreciation  deductions  would 
be  materially  reduced  and  tlie  taxpayer's 
judgment  as  to  the  useful  life  of  his 
property  could  more  readily  be  accepted. 
Accordingly,  I  recommend  that  consid- 
eration be  given  to  a  change  in  the  law 
which  would  treat  .such  gam  as  ordinary 
income  to  the  extent  of  the  depreciation 
deduction  previou.-ly  taken  on  the  prop- 
erty. 

Aviation  fuel  taxes:  To  help  defray 
the  cost  of  the  Federal  airways  system, 
the  effective  excLse  tax  rate  on  aviation 
gasohne  should  be  promptly  increased 
from  2  to  4';.  cents  per  gallon  and  an 
equivalent  excise  tax  should  be  imposed 
on  jet  fuels,  which  now  arc  untaxed.  The 
conversion  from  pl.ston  engines  to  jets 
is  resulting  In  serious  revenue  los.ses  to 
the  Government.  These  losses  will  in- 
crease unless  the  tax  on  jet  fuels  is 
promptly  enacted.  TT:e  revenues  from 
all  taxes  on  aviation  fuels  should  be 
credited  to  genera!  budcet  receipts,  as 
a  partial  offset  to  the  budgetary  co-sts  of 
the  airways  sj-stem.  and  clearly  should 
not  be  deposited  In  the  highway  trust 
fund 

Clianges  in  fees  and  charges:  The 
cost  of  other  Federal  programs  which 
provide  measurable  special  benefits  to 
identifiable  groups  or  individuals  should 
be  recovered  through  charges  paid  by 
beneficiaries  rather  than  by  taxes  on  the 
general  public.  'V^'henever  fea.slble.  fees 
or  charges  should  be  csUblished  so  that 
the  beneficiaries  will  pay  the  full  cost  of 
the  special  services  they  receive.  To  help 
accomplish  this  purpose,  I  have  directed 
that  further  work  be  done  by  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  on  a  carefully  de- 
fined inventory  of  Federal  services  which 
convey  .^urh  special  benefits.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Congress  is  requested  to 
act  favorably  on  the  postal  rate  proposals 
described  in  this  message  and  on  a  num- 
ber of  othe  -  specific  proposals  now  pend- 
ing before  it  or  planned  to  be  submitted 
this  year  for  increased  fees  or  charges  for 
special  ser.iccs. 
cvi 43 
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RKTCIPTS    rSOM    AMD    PATMFJTTS    TO    THI    PtJBLIC 

Tlie  program  of  responsible  fiscal  pol- 
icy represented  by  a  balanced  budget 
with  a  substantial  surplus  is  reinforced 
by  an  even  greater  surplus  of  total  cash 
receipts  from  the  public  over  cash  pay- 
ments to  the  public  In  this  more  com- 
prehensive measure  of  Federal  financial 
activity,  obtained  by  consolidating  budg- 
et, tru.st  fund,  and  certain  other  Federal 
transactions,  receipts  from  the  public  are 
estimated  at  $102.2  billion  in  1961  and 
payments  to  the  public  at  $96.3  billion, 
resulting  in  an  excess  of  $5.9  billion  of 
receipts. 

This  excess  of  receipts  will  be  used  to 
repay  cash  the  Government  has  pre- 
viously borrowed  from  the  public.  Re- 
pa.vment  of  such  debt  owed  to  the  public 
will  be  greater  than  the  amount  of  pubhc 
debt  retired,  because  the  Government 
trust  funds  are  expected  to  add  to  their 
holdings  of  public  debt  securities  to  the 
extent  that  trust  fund  receipts  exceed 
tru.st  fund  expenditures.  This  will  re- 
duce the  debt  held  by  the  public  in  like 
amount  by  shifting  ownership  to  the 
trust  funds. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1960.  on  the  other 
hand,  an  excess  of  payments  to  the 
pubhc  of  $542  million  is  estimated,  de- 
spite the  anticipated  budget  surplus  of 
$217  million.  This  situation  reflects  the 
fact  that  total  disbursements  of  trust 
funds  will  exceed  their  receipts  in  1960, 
notably  in  the  old-age  and  survivors  m- 
surance,  unemployment,  and  highway 
trust  funds. 

Fedrrai  Govrmment  receipts  from  and  pay- 
ments to  the  public 
(Bee  special  amJj-sls  A  In  pt.  IV  of  this  document) 
i  KistMii  years.     In  Wllions) 
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The  following  sections  of  this  message 
discuss  the  legislative  and  budget  rec- 
ommendations for  1961  in  terms  of  the 
major  purposes  which  they  fulfill.  The 
following  table  compares  the  estimated 
expenditures  for  each  of  the  nine  major 
functional  categories  with  the  actual 
figures  for  1959  and  the  latest  estimate 
for  1960 

The  expenditure  totals  for  1960  and 
1961  include  expenditures  under  both 
existing  and  proposed  legislation.  Tlie 
allowance  for  contingencies  is  intended 
to  provide  lor  unforeseen  increases  in 
existing  programs,  and  for  proposed  new 
programs  not  separately  itemized. 
Budget  expenditures 
(Fl.«ca;  yex-?      In  mlllion.sl 
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80.697    78,3S3    79.8161     100.0 


The  figures  for  1961  allocate  to  the 
separate  programs  for  the  first  time  the 
dollar  equivalent  of  exjjenditures  for  U.S. 
Government  programs  of  foreign  curren- 
cies received  from  the  sale  abroad  of  sur- 
plus U.S  agricultural  commodities  under 
Public  Law  480. 

MAJOS    NATIONAL    SECmiTT 

Our  national  objective  remains  as  be- 
fore— peace  with  justice  for  all  peoples. 
Our  hope  is  that  the  heavy  burden  of 
armaments  on  the  world  may  be 
lightened. 

But  we  should  not  delude  ourselves. 
In  this  era  of  nuclear  weapons  and  in- 
tercontinental missiles,  disarmament 
must  be  safeguarded  and  verifiable.  The 
problems  mvolved  in  achieving  reduc- 
tions of  armaments  with  safety  and  jus- 
tice to  all  nations  are  tremendous.  Yet 
we  must  face  up  to  these  problems,  for 
the  only  alternative  is  a  world  hving  on 
the  edge  of  disaster. 

■While  seeking  the  true  road  to  i>eace 
and  disarmament  we  must  remain  strong 
Our  aim  at  this  time  is  a  level  of  miU- 
tary  strength  which,  together  with  that 
of  our  aUies.  is  sufficient  to  deter  wars, 
large  or  small,  while  we  strive  to  find  a 
way  to  reduce  the  threat  of  war.  This 
budget,  in  my  judgment,  does  that. 

Expenditures  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  1961  will  continue  to  empha- 
size the  modernization  of  oiu"  Armed 
Forces.  Military  assistance  for  our  allies 
under  the  mutual  security  program  will 
also  reflect  the  growing  Importance  of 
modern  weapons  and  missiles  in  the  con- 
tinued strengthening  of  the  free  world 
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defenae  forces.  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  is  continuing  its  weapons 
ptrograms  on  a  high  level  and  will  move 
forward  with  research  and  development 
on  the  peaceful  applications  of  atomic 
energy.  Expenditures  for  stockpiling 
and  for  expansion  of  defense  production 
will  decline  further,  since  most  of  the 
stockpile  objectives  have  been  met. 
Major  national  security 
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•  Adflitioaal  oblieiitioniil  authority  available  by  trans- 
fet    $350  million 

'  Compares  with  new  cibliKitional  iiithotity  of  $45,.S17 
million  enacted  fur  UMi  -in.!  $♦4.74'*  million  iimludinz  $25 
mtlllon  in  anitci^Miied  >upplementai  appropriatiowi) 
estimate)!  for  lt#^i 

Department  of  Defense— Military : 
New  appropriations  of  $40,577  million 
are  recommended  for  the  military  func- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
1961.  Expenditares  in  1961  are  esti- 
mated at  $40,995  million.  These 
amounts  exclude  funds  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Saturn  space  project  which 
I  have  proposed  be  transferred  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. 

Strategy  and  tactics  of  the  US  mili- 
tary forces  are  now  undergoing  one  of 
the  greatest  transitions  in  history  The 
change  of  emphasis  from  conventional- 
type  to  missile-type  warfare  must  be 
made  with  care,  mindful  that  the  one 
tjrpe  of  warfare  cannot  be  safely  neg- 
lected In  favor  of  the  other.  Our  mili- 
tary forces  must  be  capable  of  contend- 
ing successfully  with  any  contingency 
which  may  be  forced  upon  us.  from 
limited  emergencies  to  all-out  nuclear 
general  war. 

Forces  and  military  personnel 
strength:  This  budget  will  provide  in 
the  fiscal  year  1961  for  the  contmued 
support  of  our  forces  at  approximately 
the  present  level — a  year-end  strength 
of  2,489,000  men  and  women  in  the  ac- 
tive forces.  The  forces  to  be  supported 
include  an  Army  of  14  divisions  and 
870,000  men;  a  Navy  of  817  active  ships 
and  619,000  men.  a  Marine  Corps  of  3 
divisions  and  3  air  wings  with  175.000 
men;  and  an  Air  Force  of  91  combat 
wings  and  825.000  men. 


If  the  reserve  components  are  to  serve 
effectively  in  time  of  war,  their  basic 
organization  and  objectives  must  con- 
form to  the  changing  character  and 
missions  of  the  active  forces.  Quality 
and  combat  readiness  must  take  prece- 
dence over  mere  numbers.  Under  mod- 
em conditions,  this  is  especially  true  of 
the  ready  reserve  I  have  requested  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  reexamine  the 
roles  and  missions  of  the  reserve  com- 
ponents in  relation  to  those  of  the  active 
forces  and  in  the  li^ht  of  the  changing 
requirements  of  modern  warfare 

Last  year  the  Congress  discontinued 
its  previou.sly  imposed  minimum  per- 
sonnel strength  limitations  on  the  Army 
Reserve.  Similar  restrictions  on  the 
.strength  of  the  Army  National  Guard 
contained  in  the  1960  Depaitment  of 
Defense  Appropriation  Act  should  like- 
wise be  dropped.  I  strongly  recommend 
to  the  Con^'ress  the  avoidance  of  man- 
datory floors  on  the  size  of  the  reserve 
components  so  that  we  may  have  the 
flexibility  to  make  adjustments  in  keep- 
ing with  military  necessity. 

I  again  propose  a  reduction  in  the 
.\rmy  National  Guard  and  Army  Re- 
-serve — from  their  present  strengths  of 
400.000  and  300.000.  respectively,  to  360,- 

000  and  270,000  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1961.  These  strengths  are  con- 
sidered adequate  to  meet  the  e&sential 

1  oles  and  missions  of  the  reserves  in  sup- 
ix)rt  of  our  national  security  objectives 

Military  personnel  costs  —About  30 
percent  of  the  expenditures  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  1961  are  for  mili- 
tary personnel  costs,  including  pay  for 
active,  reserve,  and  retired  military  per- 
sonnel. These  expenditures  are  estimated 
to  be  $12  1  billion,  an  increase  of  $187 
million  over  1960,  reflecting  additional 
longevity  pay  of  career  personnel,  more 
dependents,  an  increased  number  of  men 
drawing  proficiency  pay.  and  social  secu- 
rity tax  increases  'effective  for  the  full 
year  in  1961  compared  with  only  6 
months  in  1960'  Retired  pay  costs  are 
increased  by  $94  million  in  1961  over 
1960.  partly  because  of  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  retired  person- 
nel. These  increased  costs  are  partially 
offset  by  a  decrease  of  $56  million  in  ex- 
penditures for  the  reserve  forces,  largely 
becau.se  of  the  planned  reduction  in 
strength  of  the  Army  Reserve  compo- 
nents during  1961 

Traditionally,  rates  of  pay  for  retired 
military  personnel  have  been  propor- 
tionate to  current  rates  of  pay  for  active 
personnel.  The  1958  militai-y  pay  act 
departed  from  this  established  formula 
by  providing  for  a  6  percent  increase 
rather  than  a  proportionate  increase  for 
everyone  retired  prior  to  its  effective  date 
01'  June  1.  1958  I  endorse  pending  legis- 
lation that  will  restore  the  traditional 
relationship  between  retired  and  active 
duty  pay  rates. 

Operation  and  maintenance:  Ex- 
penditures for  operating  and  maintain- 
ing the  stations  and  equipment  of  the 
AjTned  Forces  are  estimated  to  be  $10  3 
billion  in  1961,  which  is  $184  million 
more  than  in  1960.  The  increase  stems 
largely  from  the  growing  complexity  of 
and  higher  degree  of  maintenance  re- 
qi.ared  for  newer  weapons  and  equip- 
ment. 


A  substantial  increa.«!e  is  estimated  In 
the  cost  of  op)eratlng  additional  com- 
munications systems  in  the  air  defense 
program,  as  well  as  in  all  programs 
where  speed  and  security  of  communi- 
cations are  essential  Also,  the  program 
for  fleet  modernization  will  be  stepped 
up  in  1961  causing  an  increase  In  ex- 
penditures. Further  increases  arise 
from  the  civilian  employee  health  pro- 
gram enacted  by  the  Congress  last  year 
Other  factors  increasing  operatinii 
costs  include  the  higher  unit  cost  of  each 
flying  hour,  up  11  percent  in  2  years,  and 
of  each  steaming  hour,  up  15  percent. 
In  total,  these  increa.ses  in  operating 
costs  outweiRh  the  savings  that  result 
from  declining  programs  and  from  econ- 
omy measures,  such  a.s  reduced  numbers 
of  units  and  installations,  smaller  inven- 
tories of  major  equipment,  and  improve- 
ments in  the  supply  and  distribution  sys- 
tems of  the  Armed  Forces 

In  the  budpet  message  for  1959,  and 
again  for  1960.  I  recommended  imme- 
diate repeal  of  section  601  of  the  act  of 
September  28,  1951  '65  Stat  365 ».  This 
section  prevents  the  military  depart- 
ments and  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization  from  carrying  out  certain 
transactioiLs  involving  real  property  un- 
less they  come  into  agreement  with  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Ser\ices  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives As  I  have  stated  previou-sly.  the 
Attorney  General  has  advised  me  that 
this  .section  violates  fundamental  con- 
stitutional principles  Accordingly,  if  it 
is  not  repealed  by  the  Congress  at  its 
present  session,  I  shall  have  no  alterna- 
tive thereafter  but  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  disregard  the  section 
unless  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
determines  otherwise 

Basic  long-line  communications  in 
Alaska  are  now  provided  through  Fed- 
eral facilities  operated  by  the  Army,  Air 
Force,  and  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 
The  growing  communications  needs  of 
this  new  State  can  best  be  met,  as  they 
have  in  other  States,  through  the  opera- 
tion and  development  of  such  facilities 
by  private  enterprise.  Legislation  has 
already  been  proposed  to  authorize  the 
sale  of  these  Government-owned  sys- 
tem.s  in  Ala.ska,  and  its  early  enactment 
IS  desirable 

Procurement,  research,  and  construc- 
tion: Approximately  45  percent  of  the 
expenditures  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fen.se  are  for  procurement,  research,  de- 
velopment and  construction  program.s. 
In  1961,  these  expenditures  are  estimated 
at  $18  9  billion,  compared  to  $19.3  bil- 
lion in  1960  The  decreases,  which  are 
largely  in  construction  and  in  aircraft 
procurement,  are  offset  in  part  by  in- 
creases for  research  and  development 
and  for  procurement  of  other  military 
equipment  such  as  tanks,  vehicles,  guns, 
and  electronic  devices.  Expenditures 
for  shipbuilding  are  estimated  at  about 
the  same  level  as  in  1960 

New  obligational  authority  for  1961 
recommended  In  this  budget  for  aircraft 
procurement  'excluding  amounts  for  re- 
lated research  and  construction)  totals 
$4,753  million,  which  is  $1,390  million  be- 
low that  enacted  for  1960  On  the  other 
hand,  the  new  authority  of  $3,825  mil- 
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lion  proposed  for  missile  procurement 
'excludin:  research  and  construction^  in 
1961  is  $5;n  million  higher  than  for  1960. 
These  cor.trasting  trends  in  procurement 
reflect  the  anticipated  changes  in  the 
composition  and  missions  of  our  Armed 
Forces  in  :he  years  ahead. 

The  Department  of  Defense  appropri- 
ation acts  for  the  past  several  years  have 
contained  a  rider  which  limits  competi- 
tive bidding  by  firms  In  other  countries 
on  certain  military  supply  items.  As  I 
have  repeatedly  stated,  this  provision  is 
much  mo:-e  restrictive  than  the  general 
law,  jx)pu  arly  known  as  the  Buy  Amer- 
ican Act  I  urge  once  again  that  the 
Congress  not  reenact  this  rider. 

The  ta^k  of  pronding  a  reasonable 
level  of  nJlitary  strength,  without  en- 
dangering other  vital  asp-^cts  of  our  secu- 
rity, is  greatly  complicated  by  the  swift 
pace  of  scientific  progress  The  last  few 
years  have  witnessed  what  have  been 
perhaps  th?  morl  rapid  advances  In  mili- 
tary technology  in  hi.^tory.  Some  weap- 
ons systems  have  become  obsolescent 
while  still  in  production,  and  some  while 
still  imder  development. 

Furthermore,  unexpectedly  rapid 
progress  or  a  technological  break- 
through on  any  one  weapon  system,  in 
itself,  often  diminishes  the  relative  im- 
portance of  other  competitive  systems 
This  has  r  ecessitated  a  continuous  re- 
view and  reeva'uation  of  the  defense 
prosrram  in  order  to  redirect  resources 
to  the  newer  and  more  important  weap- 
ons system;  and  to  eliminate  or  reduce 
effort  on  weapons  ?ystems  which  have 
been  overtaken  by  everts.  Thus,  in  the 
last  few  ytars,  a  number  of  programs 
which  looked  very  promising  at  the  time 
their  development  was  commenced  have 
since  been  completely  eliminated.  For 
example,  the  importance  of  the  Reeulus 
II.  a  very  promising  aerodynamic  ship- 
to-surface  missile  designed  to  be 
launched  bv  surfaced  submarines,  was 
greatly  diminished  by  the  succes.sful  ac- 
celeration cf  the  much  more  advanced 
Polaris  ballistic  missile  launched  by  sub- 
merged submarines. 

Another  example  Is  the  recent  cancel- 
lation of  the  F  108.  a  lon.c-ranpe  mter- 
ceptor  with  a  speed  three  times  as  great 
as  the  speed  of  sound,  w  hlch  wa?;  designed 
for  u.se  against  manned  bombers  In  the 
period  of  ite  mid-1960's.  The  substan- 
tial progress  being  made  In  ballistic  mis- 
sile technology  is  rapidly  .shifting  the 
main  threat,  from  manned  bombers  to 
missiles.  Considering  the  high  cost  of 
the  F-108  system— over  $4  billion  for  the 
force  that  had  been  planned — and  the 
time  period  in  which  it  would  become  op- 
erational, it  was  decided  to  stop  further 
work  on  the  project.  Meanwhile,  other 
air  defense  forces  are  being  made  effec- 
tive, as  described  later  in  this  message. 
Tlie  size  and  scope  of  other  Important 
programs  have  been  reduced  from  earlier 
plans.  Notable  in  this  category  are  the 
Jupiter  and  Thor  intermediate  range  bal- 
listic missiles,  which  have  been  success- 
fully developed,  produced,  and  deployed, 
but  the  relative  importance  of  which  has 
diminished  with  the  increasing  avail- 
ability of  the  Atlas  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missile. 

The  impact  of  technological  factors  Is 
also  Illustrated  by  the  history  of  the  high- 


energy  fuel  program.  This  project  was 
started  at  a  time  when  there  was  a 
critical  need  for  a  high -energy  fuel  to 
provide  an  extra  margin  of  range  for 
high  performance  aircraft,  particularly 
our  heavy  bombers.  Continuing  tech- 
nical problems  involved  in  the  use  of  this 
fuel,  coupled  with  sieniflcant  improve- 
ments in  aircraft  range  through  other 
means,  liave  now  raised  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  value  of  the  high-energy 
fuel  program.  As  a  result,  the  scope  of 
this  project  has  been  sharply  curtailed. 
These  examples  underscore  the  im- 
portance of  even  more  searching  evalua- 
tions of  new  major  development  pro- 
prams  and  even  more  penetrating:  and 
far-raiiging  analyses  of  the  potentialities 
of  future  technolo.cy.  The  cost  of  de- 
velopins  a  ma'or  weapon  system  is  now 
so  enormous  that  the  greatest  care  mu.st 
be  exercised  in  selecting  new  systems  for 
development,  in  determining  the  most 
.•satisfactory  rate  of  development,  and  in 
deciding  the  proper  time  at  which  either 
to  place  a  .-^j-stem  into  production  or  to^- 
abandon  it. 

Strategic  forces:  The  deterrent  power 
of  our  Armed  Forces  comes  from  both 
their  nuclear  retaliatory  capability  and 
their  capability  to  conduct  other  essen- 
tial operations  in  any  form  of  war.  The 
first  capability  is  represented  by  a  com- 
bination of  manned  bombers,  carrier- 
based  aircraft,  and  intercontinental  and 
intermediate  range  missiles.  The  second 
capabUity  is  represented  by  our  deployed 
ground,  naval,  and  air  forces  in  essential 
forward  areas,  together  with  ready  re- 
serves capable  of  effecting  early  emer- 
gency reinforcement. 

The  Strategic  Air  Command  is  the 
pruicipal  element  of  our  long-range 
nuclear  capability.  One  of  the  impor- 
tant and  difficult  decisions  which  had  to 
be  made  in  this  budget  concerned  the 
role  of  the  B-70,  a  long-range  supersonic 
bomber.  This  aircraft,  which  was 
planned  for  initial  operational  use  about 
1965,  would  be  complementary  to  but 
likewise  competitive  with  the  four  stra- 
tegic ballistic  missile  systems,  all  of 
which  ai-e  scheduled  to  become  available 
earlier.  The  first  Atlas  ICBMs  are  now 
operational,  the  first  two  Polaris  sub- 
marines are  expected  to  be  operational 
this  calendar  year,  and  the  first  Titan 
ICBMs  next  year.  The  Minuteman 
sohd-fueled  ICBM  is  planned  to  be 
operational  about  mid- 1963.  By  1965, 
several  or  all  of  these  systems  will  have 
been  fully  tested  and  their  reliability 
establJLshed. 

Thus,  the  need  for  the  B-70  as  a  stra- 
tegic weapon  system  is  doubtful.  How- 
ever. I  am  recommending  tliat  develop- 
ment work  on  the  B-70  airframe  and 
engines  be  continued.  It  is  expected 
that  in  1963  two  prototype  aircraft  will 
be  available  for  flight  testing.  By  that 
time  we  should  be  in  a  much  better 
position  to  determine  the  value  of  that 
aircraft  as  a  weapon  system. 

I  am  recommending  additional  ac- 
quisitions of  the  Improved  version  of  the 
B-52  (the  B-52H  with  the  new  turbofan 
engine)  and  procurement  of  the  B-58 
supersonic  medium  bomber,  together 
with  the  supporting  refueling  tankers  in 
each  case.  These  additional  modem 
bombers  will  replace  some  of  the  older 


B-47  medium  bombers:  one  B-52  can 
do  the  work  of  several  B-47s  which  it 
will  replace.  Funds  are  also  included  in 
this  budget  to  continue  the  equipping  of 
the  B-52  wings  with  the  Hound  Dog 
air-to-surface  missile. 

In  the  coming  fiscal  year  additional 
quantities  of  Atlas,  Titan,  and  Polaris 
missiles  also  will  be  procured.  I  am  rec- 
ommending funds  for  3  additional  Polaris 
submarines  to  be  started  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year  and  for  the  advance  procure- 
ment of  long  leadtime  components  on  3 
more— making  a  total  of  15  Polari.-;  sub- 
marines and  the  appropriate  number  of 
missiles.  Funds  to  continue  the  devel- 
opment and  to  initiate  prcxluction  of  the 
first  operational  quantities  of  the  Mm- 
uteman  are  also  included  in  this  budget. 

Thus,  four  strategic  ballistic  missile 
-systems  will  be  in  de\  elopment  and  pro- 
duction during  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
These,  together  with  the  manned  bomber 
farce  the  carrier-based  aircraft,  the  in- 
termediate range  ballistic  missiles,  and 
tlie  tactical  aircraft  deployed  abroad,  en- 
sure our  continued  capability  to  retaliate 
effectively  in  the  event  of  an  attack  upon 
ourselves  or  our  allies. 

In  order  to  ensure,  insofar  as  prac- 
ticable, the  safety  and  readiness  of  these 
forces,  we  have  substantially  completed 
the  dispersal  of  Strategic  Air  Command 
aircraft  and  the  construction  of  alert 
facilities.  These  measures  will  permit  a 
large  portion  of  all  our  marmed  bombers 
and  supporting  tankers  to  get  off  the 
ground  within  15  minutes  after  receiving 
warnin.g  of  an  attack. 

I  have  also  authorized  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  begin  to  acquire  a  stand- 
by airborne  alert  capability  for  the  heavy 
bombers.  This  will  entail  the  procure- 
ment of  extra  engines  and  si>are  parts, 
and  the  training  of  the  heavy  bomber 
wings  with  the  ability  to  conduct  an  air- 
borne alert.  It  is  neither  necessary  nor 
practical  to  fly  a  continuous  airborne 
alert  at  this  time.  Such  a  procedure 
would,  over  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time,  seriously  degrade  our  overall  capa- 
bihty  to  respond  to  attack.  What  I  am 
recommending  is  a  capability  to  fly  such 
an  alert  if  the  need  should  arise  and  to 
maintain  that  alert  for  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  until  the  situation  which 
necessitated  it  becomes  clarified. 

Attention  is  also  being  given  to  the 
safety  and  readiness  of  our  land-based 
strategic  missile  forces.  Except  for  the 
first  several  squadrons,  strategic  missiles 
will  be  dispersed  in  hardened  ui~.der- 
ground  sites.  Measures  are  also  being 
taken  to  shorten  the  reaction  time  of 
liquid-fueled  missDes.  The  Minuteman, 
because  it  will  be  solid  fueled,  will  have 
a  quick  reaction  time  and  will  lend  Itself 
to  mobile  use.  The  solid-fueled  Polaris 
to  be  carried  in  submarines  at  sea  Is  by 
its  very  nature  highly  invulnerable. 

Air  defense  forces :  Much  progress  has 
been  made  in  increasing  the  effective- 
ness of  the  North  American  Air  Defense 
Command  organized  in  1957  as  an  inte- 
grated command  of  the  UJS.  and  Cana- 
dian forces.  The  U.S.  military  ele- 
ments— consisting  of  parts  of  all  of  our 
armed  senices — are  int^rated  with 
Canada's  Air  DefMice  Command  for 
maintaining  an  air  defense  capability 
for  the  entire  North  American  Continent 
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While  we  pay  increasing  attention  to 
the  growing  threat  of  a  potential  enemy's 
ballistic  missiles  we  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  for  the  time  being 
the  manned  bomber  is  the  major  threat. 
Although  some  $17  billion  has  already 
been  invested  in  defense  systems  against 
manned  bombers,  excluding  the  cost  of 
personnel  and  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, certain  segments  have  yet  to  be 
completed.  These  were  described  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  air  defense  plan 
presented  to  the  Congress  last  year  The 
funds  recommended  in  this  budpet  will 
substantially  complete  the  programs 
outlined  in  that  plan.  Specifically,  the 
last  major  elements  of  the  Nike-H'r- 
cules  surface-to-air  missile  pro«:ram  'a  :II 
be  financed  in  1961  and  the  Bomarc 
interceptor  missile  program  will  ap- 
proach completion.  The  related  radar 
warning,  electronic  control,  and  com- 
munication systems  will  also  be  further 
equipped  and  modernized. 

In  response  to  the  increasing  mi.ssile 
threat,  we  are  pressing  to  completion  a 
new  system  for  the  detection  of  ballistic 
missile  attack — the  ballistic  missile  early 
warning  system.  Construction  has  been 
under  way  for  the  last  2  year.s  and  the 
first  segment  is  expected  to  be  in  opera- 
tion in  about  a  year. 

To  provide  for  an  active  defense 
against  ballistic  missile  attack.  I  am  rec- 
ommending the  continued  development 
of  the  Nike-Zeus  system,  but  it  will  not 
be  placed  in  production  during  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year  during  which  further  test- 
ing will  be  carried  out. 

The  Nike-Zeus  system  is  one  of  the 
most  difBcult  undertakings  ever  at- 
tempted by  this  country  The  technical 
problems  involved  in  detecting,  tracking. 
and  computing  the  course  of  the  incom- 
ing ballistic  missile  and  in  guidins  the 
Intercepting  Zeus  missile  to  its  targ'^t — 
all  within  a  few  minutes — are  indeed 
enormous. 

Much  thought  and  study  have  been 
given  to  all  of  these  factors  and  it  is  the 
consensus  of  my  technical  and  military 
advisers  that  the  system  should  be  care- 
fully tested  before  production  is  begun 
and  facilities  are  constructed  for  its  de- 
ployment. Accordingly,  I  am  recom- 
mending sufficient  funds  in  this  budget 
to  provide  for  the  essential  phases  of 
such  testing.  Pending  the  re.'Jults  of 
such  testing,  the  $137  million  appropri- 
ated last  year  by  the  Coneress  for  initial 
production  steps  for  the  Nike-Zeus  sys- 
tem will  not  be  used. 

Sea  control  forces:  Control  of  sea  and 
ocean  areas  and  sea  lanes  of  communica- 
tion Is  an  integral  element  in  the  main- 
tenance of  our  national  security.  The 
naval  forces  which  carr>-  the  primary 
responsibility  for  this  mi&sion  will  con- 
sist of  817  combatant  and  support  ships. 
16  attack  carrier  air  groups,  11  antisub- 
marine air  groups,  and  41  patrol  and 
warning  air  squadrons. 

Prom  new  construction  and  conversion 
programs  started  in  prior  years,  the  Navy 
will  receive  during  fiscal  year  1961  an 
unusually  large  number  of  modern  ships 
These  win  Include  the  fifth  and  sixth 
Forre5taZ-class  attack  carriers,  the  first 
nuclear-powered  cruiser,  nine  guided 
missile  destroyers,  seven  guided   missile 


frigates,  and  six  nuclear-powered  subma- 
rines. Three  more  Polaris  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarines  and  a  converted  guided 
Eiissile  cruiser  will  also  be  commissioned. 
B'or  the  coming  fiscal  year  I  am  recom- 
mending the  construction  of  20  new  ships 
and  conversions  or  modernizations  of  15 
others.  Included  among  the  new  ships 
i.'  an  attack  carrier.  It  is  planned  to 
construct  this  carrier  with  a  conventional 
rither  than  a  nuclear  powerplant 

While  It  IS  generally  agreed  that  a  nu- 
c.ear-pow.red  attack  earner  has  certain 
n.ilnary  advantaijes.  such  as  extended 
r,in;-'e  and  endurance  at  high  sustained 
sijeeds.  these  advantages  are  not  over- 
riding as  in  the  case  of  a  submarine.  In 
a  submarine,  nuclear  power  provides  the 
c  itical  advantage  of  almost  unlimited 
operation,  submerged  at  high  speeds. 
Tills  enables  nuclear-powered  subma- 
r  nes  to  carry  out  missions  which  no  con- 
v?ntionally  powered  submarine,  no  mat- 
t<'r  how  modern,  could  accomplish. 

The  advantages  of  nuclear  power  with 
rt"6pect  to  the  carrier,  however,  are  not 
comparable  The  primary  requirement 
ir  a  carrier  is  up-to-date  facilities  to  op- 
eiate.  safely  and  effectively,  the  most 
modern  naval  aircraft.  Use  of  a  conven- 
tional powerplant  will  in  no  way  prevent 
a  c?riier  from  functioning  as  a  crm- 
pletelv  modern  and  mobile  base  for  fleet 
aircraft  for  its  fore-eeable  life.  The  ad- 
ditional $130  million  which  a  nuclear- 
powered  carrier  would  cost  can  be  used 
tc  much  greater  advantage  for  other 
pui-poses.  I,  therefore,  strongly  urge  the 
Congre.ss  to  support  this  request  for  a 
conventionally  powered  aircraft  earner. 
Tactical  forces:  Elements  of  the 
ground,  naval,  and  air  forces  comprise 
the  tactical  forces  which  are  available 
to  deal  with  cold-war  emergencies  and 
limited -war  situations,  in  addition  to 
performing  e.ssentlal  tasks  in  the  event 
of  general  war  Recommendations  made 
in  this  budget  provide  funds  for  modern- 
ization and  improvement  in  the  effec- 
tn  eness  of  our  tactical  forces. 

Increased  emphai.is  has  been  given  in 
th:s    budget   to   improving    the   mobility 
and  firepower  of  the  14  Army  divisions 
and  other  active  combat  dementis  of  the 
Army  and  the  3  Marine  Corps  divisiorLs 
Additional  quantities  of  new  rifles  and 
mj.chmeguns    employing    the    standard 
NATO  ammunition  will  be  procured,  as 
wrl  combat  and  tactical  vehicles  of  all 
kinds,  including  the  new  M60  tank,  the 
Ml  13   armored   per.sonnel   carrier,    self- 
propelled    howit/.ers,    trucks    and    jeeps. 
In  recognition  of  the  value  of  artillery 
in  ooth  nuclear  and  nonnuclear  warfare, 
an  entire  new  family   of  self -propelled 
artillery  is  introduced  with  thi.s  budget. 
This  new  artillery  is  lighter,  more  mo- 
bile, and,  utilizing  new  ammunition,  will 
have  greater  range  than  tJiat  of  types 
currently  available 

The  Army  and  Marine  Corps  will  also 
bu\  a  wide  variety  of  guided  mLvsiles  and 
roc.<ets,  such  as  Sergeant.  Honest  John 
Little  John,  and  Lacrosse  for  medium- 
anc:  close-range  ground-fire  support; 
Davy  Crockett  for  an  integral  infantry- 
uni:  close-range  atomic  support  weapon, 
and  Hawk  and  Redeye  for  defense  of 
field  forces  against  air  attack.  Army 
aircraft  procurement  proposed  for  1961 


IS  more  than  35  percent  higher  than  for 
the  current  year  and  includes  funds  for 
surveillance  aircraft  and  for  utility  and 
medium  cargo  helicopters. 

The  tactical  forces  of  the  Army  are 
supported  by  the  tactical  air  wings  of 
the  Air  Force  which  will  also  be  pro- 
vided with  an  increased  capability  under 
these  budget  recommendations.  Funds 
are  provided  for  increa.sed  procurement 
of  P-105  supersonic  all-weather  fighter 
bombers.  These  aircraft,  with  their 
low-altitude  handling  characteristics 
and  large  canning  capacities  for  both 
nuclear  and  nonnuclear  weapons,  will 
strengthen  significantly  the  air  support 
available  to  the  Army  ground  units. 

The  three  Marine  divisions  are  tacti- 
cally supported  by  three  Marine  aircraft 
wuiKS.  which  will  also  receive  quantities 
of  new  aircraft. 

Military  assistance:  The  ability  of 
the  free  world  to  deter  aggression  de- 
pends on  the  combined  strength  and  de- 
termination of  many  countries.  The 
total  forces  of  the  countries  receiving 
aid  under  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram include  about  5  million  Army 
troops,  2.200  combatant  ships,  and  over 
25.000  aircraft,  about  half  of  which  are 
jet.  These  forces  make  a  vital  contribu- 
tion to  the  security  of  the  free  world, 
including  the  United  States. 

A  committee  of  distinguished  piivatc 
citizens,  the  President's  Committee  To 
Study  the  United  States  Military  As- 
sistance Program,  conducted  an  exten- 
sive and  comprehensive  analysis  of  the 
mutual  security  program  during  the  last 
year.  I  have  previously  transmitted  the 
reports  of  the  Committee  to  the  Con- 
gress. Many  of  the  significant  findings 
and  recommendations  of  this  group  have 
been  put  into  effect  by  the  executive 
agencies:  others  are  in  the  process  of 
implementation.  The  mihtary  assist- 
ance program  has  been  budgeted  in  1961 
with  other  activities  and  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  major 
changes  are  being  made  in  the  manage- 
ment, organization,  and  programing  of 
military  assistance. 

Last  spring  I  mentioned  the  possibil- 
ity of  requesting  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation as  suggested  by  the  Committee 
largely  to  expedite  modernization  of 
NATO  forces.  However,  in  view  of  the 
time  factor  involved  in  ."securing  a  sep- 
arate authorization  and  appropriation 
for  1960.  a  supplemental  request  this 
year  is  not  practical. 

The  new  obligatlonal  authority  of  $2 
billion  recommended  for  fiscal  year  1961 
for  the  mihtary  assistance  program  will 
provide  the  training  and  quantities  of 
materiel  required  to  support  the  forces 
in  the  countries  receivmg  aid.  Because 
of  the  long  leadtimc  required  for  many 
items,  procurement  must  be  started  in 
1961  in  order  to  provide  the  nece.ssary 
deliveries  in  future  years.  During  re- 
cent years,  deliveries  have  been  main- 
tained only  by  drawing  down  the  back- 
log of  undelivered  Items  bv  an  amount 
ranging  from  $500  to  $800  million  per 
year  The  backlog  has  now  been  re- 
duced to  the  point  where  adequate  de- 
liveries in  the  future  must  depend  on 
npw  appropriations 

The  defense  of  Western  Europe  In  this 
era   of   modem   weapons   is   costly   and 
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must  be  a<complished  through  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  all  NATO  countries. 
Many  of  these  countries  have  now  as- 
sumed the  financial  responsibility  for 
producing  or  purchasing  coiiventional 
aims  and  equipment  which  the  United 
States  pre\  iously  supplied.  At  the  same 
time,  the  1961  mihtarj'  assistance  pro- 
gram squarely  faces  the  pressing  need 
for  new  and  costly  weapons  for  which 
the  free  world  still  looks  for  help  from 
the  United  States  In  addition,  it  pro- 
vides for  an  intensified  training  effort  to 
assure  effe<:tive  use  and  maintenance  of 
the  new  equipment  by  allied  forces. 

This  budget  al.so  provides  for  military 
assistance  ix>  countries  which  are  build- 
ing defenses  against  aggre.s.sion  and  sub- 
version in  other  parts  of  the  world 
These  countries  border  on  aggressive 
regimes,  or  are  confronted  with  strong 
internal  subversive  elements  Many  of 
them  have  joined  in  mutual  defense  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization  iSEATOi  and  the 
Central  Treaty  Organization  (CENTO', 
or  with  the  United  States  in  bilateral 
defense  agn?ements.  Assistance  to  these 
countries,  most  of  which  are  in  t.he  Near 
East  and  the  Far  East,  emphasizes  pri- 
marily the  strengthening  of  conventional 
forces  m  keeping  with  the  nature  of  the 
threat  in  ea:h  area 

Atomic  energy  activities:  In  1961  the 
expenditures  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  are  expected  to  remain  at 
the  1960  levt  1  of  about  $2  7  billion.  Sub- 
stantial increases  for  re.search  and  de- 
velopment activities  will  be  offset  by  re- 
ductions in  )rocurement  of  uranium  ore 
concentrate-,  from  Unued  States  and 
Canadian  p-oducers  Ihese  reductions 
will  bring  ore  supplies  into  better  balance 
with  production  requirements 

Development  and  production  of  nu- 
clear weapons  in  1961  will  remain  at  the 
high  levels  cf  previous  years.  The  vig- 
orous development  of  military  reactors 
for  a  variety  of  propulsion  and  power 
uses  will  ccntinue.  When  the  land- 
based  prototype  reactor  for  a  destroyer 
is  placed  into  operation  in  1961  along 
with  four  other  naval  prototype  reactors 
now  operatir-g,  nuclear  powerplants  will 
be  available  for  maior  types  of  naval 
combatant  ships.  Emphasis  in  naval 
reactor  development  in  1961  will  be 
placed  primarily  on  development  of 
improved  and  longer  lived  reactor  fuel. 
The  development  of  nuclear  ramjet  en- 
gines for  m  ssiles.  of  nuclear  aircraft 
engines,  and  of  nuclear  ekN:>ric  power- 
plants  for  use  at  remote  military  bases 
will  be  carrifd  forward. 

Peaceful  u>es  of  atomic  energy:  Ex- 
penditures ir  1961  for  development  of 
civilian  elect:-ic  power  from  atomic  en- 
ergy are  estimated  at  $250  million.  Of 
this  amount.  $185  million  is  for  research 
and  development  and  $65  milhon  is  for 
construction  of  civilian  power  reactors 
and  related  development  facilities.  The 
estimated  expenditures  include  amounts 
from  proposed  new  appropriations  of 
$40  milhon  ff  r  assistance  to  private  and 
public  power  groups  in  developing  and 
building  demonstration  nuclear  power- 
Plants,  and  alternatively  for  such  direct 
Government  construction  as  may  be 
considered     necessary.       The     number 
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type,  and  size  of  reactors  built  and  the 
nature  of  the  assistance  provided  will 
be  determined  by  the  Commission  after 
considering  the  state  of  technology  and 
the    cooperation   prop^-sed   by   industn,- 

Expenditures  by  the  Commission  for 
research  in  the  physical  and  life  sciences 
in  1961  will  again  increii.se  substantially 
to  over  $210  million.  Tliis  level  of  re- 
search will  help  the  United  States  to 
continue  its  leadership  in  the  study  of 
the  behavior  of  the  basic  matter  of  the 
universe  and  the  effects  of  radiation  on 
man  and  his  environment.  The  largest 
part  of  the  increase  will  be  used  to  place 
in  operation  in  the  next  18  months  three 
new  particle  accelerators  in  the  multi- 
billion  electron-volt  energy  range, 
including  the  alternating  gradient  syn- 
chrotron at  Brookhaven  National  Lab- 
oratory. 

In  support  of  the  civilian  space  pro- 
gram, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
will  continue  development  of  nuciear- 
powered  rockets  and  small,  long-lived 
nuclear  power  sources  for  space  vehicles. 
Development  work  on  thermonuclear 
power  and  on  applications  of  nuclear 
explosives  to  a  variety  of  civiUan  uses 
will  continue  in  1961, 

Stockpiling  and  defense  production  ex- 
pansion: Most  of  the  objectives  for  the 
stockpile  of  strategic  and  critical  mate- 
rials have  been  met.  Receipts  of  mate- 
rials under  contracts  to  promote  expan- 
sion of  defense  production  are  contin- 
uing at  a  reduced  rate,  as  the  number  of 
such  contracts  still  in  effect  declines 
Hence,  expenditures  for  stockpiling  and 
expansion  of  defense  production  are  esti- 
mated to  decline  from  $230  million  m 
1960  to  $134  million  in  11^61. 

Amendments  to  outstanding  contracts 
are  now  being  negotiated  where  prac- 
ticable, so  as  to  minimize  the  delivery  of 
materials  no  longer  required  for  stock- 
piling. Arrangements  are  also  under 
way  to  dispose  of  materials  excess  to 
stockpile  objectives  whenever  disposal 
will  not  seriously  disrupt  markets  or 
adversely  affect  our  international  rela- 
tions. 


INTTKNATIONAL    AFTAms    AND    FINANCE 

The  United  States  is  continuing  to 
support  programs  to  maintain  world 
peace  and  to  improve  economic  condi- 
tions throughout  the  free  world.  In 
helping  to  improve  economic  conditions, 
we  are  being  joined  m  larger  measure  by 
our  friends  in  the  free  world  who  have 
now  reached  a  high  level  of  prospenty 
after  recovering  from  the  ravages  of 
war.  Accordingly,  multilateral  pro- 
grams are  being  expanded.  At  the  same 
time,  the  pressing  netxi  for  economic  de- 
velopment requires  the  continuation  of 
substantial  economic  a.ssi.stance  under 
the  mutual  security  program. 

Expenditures  for  international  affairs 
and  finance  are  estimat/^d  to  be  $2.2  bil- 
lion In  the  fiscal  year  1961.  This 
amount  is  $177  million  higher  than  esti- 
mated expenditures  for  1960,  mainly 
because  of  larger  disbursements  by  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  under  prior 
commitment.s. 

Mutual  security  program:  Through 
the  mutual  security  program  as  a  whole 
the  United  States  helps  promote  stability 
and  economic  growth  In  less-developed 


countries  and  helps  strengthen  the  de- 
fenses of  the  free  world.  For  these  pur- 
poses new  obligatlonal  authority  of 
$4,175  million  is  recommended  in  fiscal 
year  1961.  an  increase  of  $949  million 
over  the  amount  enacted  for  1960  <of 
which  $700  million  is  for  military  assist- 
ance i.  Expenditures  are  estimated  to 
be  $3,450  million,  an  increase  of  $100 
million  over  1960. 

The  military  assistance  portion  of  this 
program  is  earned  m  the  Department  of 
Defense  chapter  and  has  been  discussed 
in  the  major  national  security  section  of 
tills  message.  Economic  assistance  is 
di.'^cussed  in  the  following  paragraphs  in 
this  section. 

Development    Loan    Fund:    The    De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  wa.-;  established  in 
1957  m  order  to  provide  capital  to  less- 
developed  countries,  when  capital  is  not 
available  from  other  sources      The  cap- 
ital Is  provided  on  favorable  terms,  often 
including  the  option  to  repay  m  the  bor- 
rower's own   currency.     By   the   end   of 
the  fiscal  year  1960,  the  Fund  will  have 
made  commitments  for  an  estimated  148 
loans  totaling  some  $1 ,400  million.    More 
than  three -fourtiis  of  the  projects  it  is 
financing  are  for  roads,  railroads,  elec- 
tric power  generation,  and  industry,  in- 
cluding   industrial    development    banks. 
Because  many  of  these  projects  require 
several  years  for  construction,  expendi- 
tures have  thus  far  been  relatively  small. 
However,  in  the  fiscal  year  1961  they  are 
estimated  to  be  $300  milhon,  an  increase 
of  $125  million  over  1960.     New  obliga- 
tlonal authority  of  $700  million  is  re- 
quested for  1961,  an  Increase  of  $150  mil- 
lion over  tlie  amount  enacted  for  1960. 
This  will  provide  the  loan  funds  essen- 
tial  to   our  foreign   policy   objective   of 
as.sisting  in  the  economic  growth  of  the 
less-developed     countries    of     the    free 
world 

Technical  cooperation:  Technical  and 
administrative  skills  are  no  less  im- 
portant for  the  newly  developing  coun- 
tries than  capital.  Through  the  tech- 
nical cooperation  program.  American  ex- 
perts are  sent  abroad  to  transmit  the 
skills  required  in  a  modern  economy  and 
foreign  technicians  are  brought  to  the 
United  States  for  training. 

International  affairs  and  finance 
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jBtemalUBitl  Mouettu-y  Fund.. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1961.  new  obliga- 
tlooal  authority  <rf  $206  million  is  re- 
quested, which  is  $25  million  over  the 
amount  enacted  for  Ideo.  in  order  to  per- 
mit an  Increase  in  the  bilateral  pro- 
grama.  It  will  also  permit  a  higher  con- 
trftetlon  to  the  United  Nations  technical 
assistance  pro-am  and  the  related 
special  fund:  as  other  go\-emmMits  in- 
crease their  contributions  for  the  United 
Nations  pro-ams.  the  U.S  contribution, 
which  Is  two-fifths  of  the  total,  also 
increases. 

Defense  support:  Many  of  the  less- 
defcloped  countries  partidpatin?  in  the 
oommon  defense  maintain  large  miUtary 
forces  whose  cost  imposes  a  severe  strain 
upon  their  limited  economic  resources. 
In  order  to  help  maintain  political  and 
economic  stability  and  to  prevent  the 
cost  of  necessary  defensive  forces  from 
unduly  hizxlering  economic  development, 
the  United  States  provides  eocnomic  aid 
principally  by  supp^in^  commodities  for 
consumption  and  raw  materials  and  ma- 
chinery for  industrial  producuon.  For 
the  fiscal  year  1361.  new  obii«aUo*ial  au- 
thority of  $724  million  is  re<iuested,  aii 
increase  of  $29  million  over  the  amount 
enacted  for  1960. 

Special  a^sSi^tancc:  New  oblieational 
Withority  of  $268  million  is  refjue.sted  for 
economic  assistance  to  prom.ote  eco- 
nomic and  political  srability  in  various 
countries  of  the  free  world  whf-re  the 
United  States  is  not  supporting  military 
forces,  and  for  certain  other  special  pro- 
grams. In  several  instances,  this  as- 
sistance indii-ectly  relate?;  to  military- 
ba^es  maintained  by  the  United  Stat^-.s. 
The  appropriation  recommended  for 
special  assistance  m  1^61  is  $23  million 
above  the  amount  enacted  for  19ti0. 
Additional  progranu  are  proposed  to 
help  improve  conditions  m  Afnca.  largfly 
for  education,  public  health,  and  admin- 
istration. 

Increased  funds  will  also  be  devou  d 
to  certam  worldwide  iiealth  programs  m 
conjijnction  \vith  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization of  the  United  Nations  The 
largest  of  these  is  the  malaria  eradica- 
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Other  m-jt'ial  serurity  programs 
ether  programs  inc!ud'>  a.s.sistance  t.j 
r?fu'-jees  and  e5cap4»<^.  prants  of  atomic 
researrh  e^uipm^-nt,  includin:::  reactors. 
U'  the  !«*?^-df>vt!'>ped  coiuitries  for  train- 
ir.»  and  research  in  nuclear  physics; 
support  of  the  N.^TO  science  program; 
and  the  Unitf-d  States  contribution  to 
th  e  United  Nation,':  Children '5  Pund  F  ..r 
the  fi!>K:-al  y«>ar  1961.  new  oblipritional  au- 
thority of  $101  million  i."^  reriueytrd,  an 
lncr»»ti,<=e  of  $1  mill. on  above  the  amounts 
er  acted  for  1960 

Cont.-.n^f-nc-.''^-  Experience  has  shown 
that  economic  and  military  a5.si.stance  i.s 
al?o  re<5'arpd  in  some  mtemationa!  sit- 
uation.'; which  cannot  be  for^^^en  or  for 
wliich  it  is  not  poKsiblf  to  e.stimate  in  ad- 
vance the  specific  amount  nt^ded  To 
cover  .situat'lons  of  this  typ.^,  new  obM'a- 
ticnal  authority  of  $175  million  is  re- 
quested. 

Other  economic  and  technical  develop- 
ment: More  rfsourcps  from  countries  of 
th-  free  world  are  beine  channeled  into 
ec  >nomic  development  by  mcreasiru?  the 
capital  funds  of  international  organiza- 
ticns.  In  th^  pa.'^t  year  th^  capital  of  the 
International  Rank  for  Rr-construction 
and  Devf'l'.pm^'nt  wa.s  doubled  and  that 
of  the  International  Monetary  Piind  ;n- 


cnased  by  hai 

The      Inter -American       Development 
Banic.  with  planned  total  res^jiircf  s  of  $1 
hi  1  ion.  indudin.;  $450  million  fr'  m  Uiv 
United  States,  is  expt-cted  to  be«in  opera- 
tioas  before  the  close  of  tl.is  fiscal  yp^r 
Expenditures    of    $8n    m;lh(>n    are    esu- 
mated  m  the  fisca.  year  1950  as  thf  first 
in.?taliment  of  t.^e  US   cash  invt^tmeni 
m  Lh'  Banjc.    In  adrhtion.  truaj-ai;*'  c  au- 
thority   of    $J00    million    will    b.     madf 
avTolable,  on  the  basis  of  which  th*  Bank 
can  sell  its  bonds   to  pnvEU.-  invpstors 
last  October  tie  Govemr  rs  of  the  In- 
ter ur.   :.  il  Banic  for  Reconstruction  and 
De^'eioptnent  unanimously  approved    .r. 
principle  a  US   propcwai  for  an  Interna- 
tiona!   Dev-l^pmr:.t    Ass<*uati'  n.    which 
»ili  be  closely  aflSliated  with  Uie  Bank 
Umler  this  pi  )po6.a.  the  Association  will 
mate  loans  on  more  ftexiWc  terms  than 
the  Banic  is  able  to  offer  under  its  char- 
ttr.  >ur::  a.s  I'.an.^  r-  payable  in  the  cur- 
ren<:y  of  the  borrowing  count :t-    In  a<:- 
diti-jn,  It  is  expecteti  that  the  charter  of 
the   AssociaUon   will  contain  proviFjons 
under  wh.ch  a  member  could  provide  to 


the  AsRoriation  for  use  In  lending  opera- 
tion.s.  otiiff  m^^n.'jer  -oti.'itrv  currencies 
which  it  hold  Thp  draft  charUr  of  the 
A.s,Nociation  i«  b<  ;nR  prn»i:ed  jind  will 
probably  he  submitt,ed  to  the  member 
govpnimei.tf  early  thus  year,  lyc.slalion 
autliorii'mg  US  participaUon  and  malc- 
int;  financial  vrovision  for  mem>ersh!; 
will  be  tran.'^rnUt'-d  to  tiie  Conrress  at 
the  appnpnaie  time 

I'r:vHt^  irivefttnient  •  The  United 
E>tates  IS  tryinf  tt-  ►•nro^rvt^e  more  re- 
l;at\re  (xi  private  enterpn.v*  in  foreign 
e<'orK>mic  devoi.>f>m  ^nt  IXinnc  the  paf» 
year,  the  I>-pa.ruivrit  of  Btat*-  and  Ur- 
Bu.siness  Arivi.so.^  Couiicil  of  the  I>  - 
parunftU  of  Commerce  hive  botli  c^wi- 
plelf^d  .sp»>cial  Ktuhe.s  on  ways  to  m- 
creasf  Uu-  nif  of  private  investment 
and  m&n.teeni^nt  abi  a.d  lax  treaties, 
with  :nvp»s:mrnt  incei.tive  chtuaea,  are 
now  bei:..;  net'oUat/vi  with  m;uiy  oc»un- 
tr.es  More  trari  •  missions  are  being 
sent  abroad  Sev.ral  of  Uie  less-devel- 
op"d  countries  aj--^  oi>ening  btis:nes5  in- 
formatioT.  (Kffioes  m  th;5  co^mtry  As  a 
rp.',ult  (  .'  t.u«se  vs.rioiis  Rj-tivitiefi,  more 
pnvaXr  mvestmet.'  in  the  less-developed 
areiu^  shaiild  Pe  fort  .oominL-  Tn  pro- 
vid'  an  additi  ,nal  mcer.live  U.S  tax- 
ation of  inoome  earned  in  tlie  less- 
developed  areas  onlv  sho'old  be  deferred 
until  repatriated 

PlXTK):  t-Irapnrt  Bar^k  The  oldest 
Feder;i.  aitency  spe-.  .ali/;nf  in  foreign 
1<  nding  a.'^d  the  largest  in  terms  of  for- 
eicn  ioan  vtlumn  is  the  Ex;x>rT-Impf>rt 
Bri.ik  In  U-ie  flNiaJ  vear  1961  the  Bank 
pi  irvs  to  d«  vf)t<»  an  inrrejvfing  ?ihare  of 
llF.  protrram  U<  transartiorus  m  hirh  sup- 
port eeonornir  dev*  iopmf  nt  abroad  At 
the  same  time  u.,-  Bank  plan.s  to  finance 
ics  op.ratior  s  without  requirinir  net 
bufl^' •...',  expenditures  by  enrouraging 
mo-e  partiripatioi.  bv  i  mate  lenders  in 
lU  lo.m  protvam  j.nd  hv  using  funds  ob- 
tajried  f:  tm  rep.ivment.";  (  n  iLs  larce  out- 
standin  •  portloh  y 

Elipibiliw  f.ir  a,v:5:tanee-  Amend- 
menu-  to  t.ie  Baf.f  Art  to  reviiv  the  eli- 
gibditv  re<juir.-ments  for  a«?;i.«tiince  to 
certain  countries  are  pei^ding  befrrre  the 
Congress  u  i^  hiehly  desirable  that 
thrv  be  enart^fl 

Conduct  of  foreim  RfTa!r«?-  TTie  De- 
partment of  Btate  i.s  mak:nr:  plans  to 
strengthen  further  the  adrn',!i.«^tration 
of  for-Men  affairs  m  '.he  f\'^-\\  yt-ar  1961 
The  lisjtrm  onf-nt  staff  l^  peini;  expandetl 
in  pn'panition  for  dij^us-'^ion.'^  on  dis- 
armament soon  to  berm  in  O.^neva  and 
for  tlir  rontm'.ation  of  the  ne-'otiatinns 
on  tlie  siisr>en  in^-.  of  nuclear  t,ests.  Lan- 
!-'iia:'e  rra.:  :.  programs  will  also  be  cr- 
paj.ded  N- w  diplomatic  and  consular 
P"-?U  will  b**  ..t>-n.fi  n;  Africa  Latin 
An.«»rica  Fouth  .^.^Jia,  unf^  Eastern  Fu- 
ror- For  thes.  a.-Kl  other  arttvities. 
new  oW.i'at.onal  atith  oritv  of  $2f>fS  mil- 
lion IS  reque^ted  for  the  fiscal  year  1961. 
Iy*eisl:ition  i'  recomn  enJed  to  remove 
cer'.un  re.?*»rvation5  on  acce^Hance  by  the 
T'nited  SfHte.«;  of  3un«d!c*ion  of  the  In- 
te-nat.onal  rourt  of  Ju.stice  (the  World 
Court  s 

L'-ri«?lation  will  be  rerrn'^led  for  pay- 
ment in  the  fi^oa!  yenr  1961  of  certain 
war  damate  claimr^  of  the  Philippine 
Oovemment  a^ainM  the  Ui.ited  Ptf  tes  m 
tlie  amount  of  ;7J  million.     1  hese  claims 
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will  be  partially  ofT.set  by  an  amount, 
now  estimated  at  approximately  $24  mil- 
lion, owed  o  the  United  ."^tates  by  the 
Philippine  (iovernment.  Pending  lesi.s- 
lation  shou  d  be  enacted  in  fiscal  year 
1960  to  authorize  compensation  of  S6  mil- 
hon  to  disp.aced  residents  of  the  Bomn 
Islands. 

Foreign  information  and  exchange  ac- 
tivities: New  obligational  authority  to- 
taling SI 68  million  is  requested  for  for- 
eign  information  and  exchange  activities 
in  the  fisc  il  year  1961.  The  United 
States  Information  Agency  plans  to  ex- 
pand its  programs  in  Africa  and  Latin 
America,  including  construction  of  a  new 
Voice  of  Arr  ei  ;ca  transmitter  in  Afnca. 
The  Agency  will  make  greater  use  of  the 
growing  number  of  television  facilities 
overseas.  The  expansion  of  domestic 
radio  transmitting  facilities,  begun  last 
year  in  order  to  improve  oversea  recep- 
tion, will  ccntinue.  F:xchanges  of  key 
persons  with  about  80  other  countries 
will  be  increa.sed.  with  special  emphasis 
on  leaders  ar,d  teachers. 

COfcrMERCE     AND     HOTTSTNO 

The  improvements  made  in  recent 
years  in  Federal  procrams  for  outer  space 
exploration,  iviation,  highways,  in  pa«tal 
service,  housing,  urban  renewal,  and 
small  business  will  be  further  extended 
by  this  budget. 

Expenditures  for  all  commerce  and 
housing  procrams  in  the  fiscal  year  1961 
are  estimatei  at  $2.7  biUion.  which  is 
$293  million  less  than  the  estimated  ex- 
penditures for  1960.  Propo.sed  legisla- 
tion to  provide  adequate  postal  rates  will 
reduce  sharply  the  net  bud;,et  expendi- 
tures of  the  Post  Office  Department  Ex- 
penditures for  other  programs,  however, 
especially  space  exploration  and  the  pro- 
motion of  aviition.  vr,]]  increase  ^ubs'an- 
tially 

Space  exploration  and  Right  technol- 
ogy: The  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Admlr  istration  is  carrying?  for- 
ward the  nonm:litary  space  projects 
'Started  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  has  init  ated  additional  programs 
that  will  lay  the  foundations  for  future 
exploration  and  u.se  of  ou'er  space 
Estimated  expenditures  of  $600  milhon 
during  the  fts-^al  year  1961,  nearly  double 
the  expenditures  in  1960.  wiU  carry  for- 
ward the  pron-ams  now  under  way  and 
tho.se  becomir  g  the  ueencys  responsibil- 
ity in  1961  Appropriations  of  $802  mil- 
lion for  1961.  together  with  anticipated 
supplemental  appropriations  for  1960  of 
$23  million  tC'  re-store  substantially  the 
congressional  reduction  in  the  spare  pro- 
gram last  year,  are  recommended  to 
finance  these  programs,  Le-islation  is 
being  submitt-d  to  authorl.'o  the  appro- 
priations required  for  1961  and  to  pro- 
vide permanent  authorization  for  later 
years. 

I  am  assigning  to  this  new  agencv  sole 
responsibility  for  the  development  of 
space  booster  vehicles  of  verv  hi-h 
thrust,  including  Project  Saturn  This 
assignment  in(;ludes  the  transfer  of  cer- 
tain facilities  and  personnel  of  the  Army 
Ballistic  Missiles  Agency.  With  the  im- 
minent completion  of  the  Jupiter  missHe 
project  this  outstanding  group  can  con- 
centrate on  di'veloping  the  large  space 
vehicle  system;  essential  to  the  explcra- 
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tion  of  space  Certain  amendments  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act 
of  1958  will  be  proposed  to  clarify  the 
organization  and  streamline  the  "man- 
agement of  the  space  programs 

At  the  present  time  Soviet  scientists 
have  the  advantage  m  the  weit^ht  of  the 
payloads  that  they  can  hurl  into  space. 
This  weicht  advantape  s'ems  from  the 
earlier  start  of  the  Soviet  development  of 
v.ry  lan-e  rocket  boosters  that  they  con- 
sidered necessary  for  their  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missile  program.  Because 
of  the  relatively  advanced  state  of  our 
nuclear  warheads,  however,  we  were 
able,  after  a  much  later  start,  to  develop 
an  effective  ICBM  using  a  smaller  rocket 
booster. 

CommeTce  and  housing 
l^"i»cal  years.    In  millions) 


Tntnin  or  aeency 


Spacf  exploratloD  and  flight 

technology 

Promotion  of  aviation: 

Kfderai  Aviation  Acenpy 

Civil  Aeronautics  Hoard. 

Promotion  of  water  irans- 

IX)  nation: 

Dppartmeiat     of     Com- 

rcc'cp. 

Coost  (luard 

Piinama     Cainiu     Com- 

„    i""iy 

Provision  of  highways 

Po.«;tal  sorvioe: 
I'uhlic  service  costs.  ... 

Postal  (Jeflrit   

Propose*!  rat«  revisions. . 
Comiiiunity  (ievelopmeot 
aod  facilities: 
Urban  Renewal  Adinln- 

ifttration 

Other 

Pnbllr  hooylne  procrams 

Other  aids  to  hooslny: 

Fo'icral  Savings  and  Loan 

Insiimnce  rorporatioTi : 

I'ndpr  pra<«nt  le::ls- 

lalion 

Proposed    premium 

Increase 

Federal  Housing  Adinin- 

Istration 

Federal  National  Mort- 

irage  Assocwtion 

ColI*Ke  hou.^iitu  loans 

Veterans  hoii.vinit  loans 
Farm  bousing  loans  and 

other 

Other  aids  to  business: 
Pmall  Business  Admin- 
istration  

Proposed  area  assistance 

legislation 

Other 

Rec'ilition    of    commerce 
ani  t!n:ince 


Budget  ezpendi-     Recom- 
mended 


lures 


1960 

issg  '  osti- 
Bctual,  mate 


SliS 

441 

63 


aoo 

228 

7 
SO 


T7i 


Civil  fuiil  defense  moblll- 

tation 

Disaster  loans  and  relief.. .. 


n 

31 

vr 


-41 


$325 

567 
60 


257 
276 

4 
45 

37 

567 


1961 
esti- 
mate 


-51 

842 
180 
IIS 

43 


107 


Total. 


32 

68 

46 
8 


197 

39 

130 


-50 


-76 

66 
186 
230 

-122 


102 


$600 

681 
60 


263 
281 

14 
'3 

49 

.VS4 

-654 


172 

31 

148 


new 
ohlips- 
tioiial 
author- 
ity for 

19GI 


$802 

717 
72 


299 
285 


(') 

49 

5.M 
-.SM 


305 
1.W 


31421 


48 

58 

56 
8 


3,002 


-57 

-28 

-lao 

111 

148 
-12 

l.V) 

36 

11 

120 

66 

10 
48 

57 
64 

64 

68 
8 


^700 


66 

76 


13,204 


'  Roflect.s  pro!X)sed  financing  of  Federal-aid  hlghwaj  ? 
In  nr\tional  forests  and  public  lands  from  highway  trust 
fund. 

'  ComfKircs  with  new  obligational  authority  of  $2  92& 
niillion  pn!>cfed  for  law  and  J3,7»<9  mil.Mon  finclu<linc 
J71  million  o(  anticipated  supplemental  appropriations) 
esiimaied  for  liiOO. 

Our  .space  prop  rams  are  based  on  a 
.systematic  and  technically  sound  ap- 
proach to  the  complicated  scientific  and 
engineering  problems  involved.  This 
approach  will  assure  continued  demon- 
strable achievements.  Pro.iect  Mercury 
has  a  high  priority  and  we  .should  be 
ready  to  attempt  aetual  manned  space 
flights  within  the  next  2  years.  Prog- 
ress on  the  development  of  vcr>-  high 


thrtist  engines  and  the  vehicles  to  use 
them  will  make  it  possible,  in  the  not  too 
distant  future,  to  launch  much  larper 
space  vehicles  and  thus  extend  the  con- 
quest of  .space. 

For  the  near  future  satellites  and 
space  probes  will  continue  to  depend  pri- 
marily on  Thor  and  Atlas  m.i.'vsiles  as 
boo.^ters.  with  the  Delta  and  Agena  up- 
per stages  providing  improved  perform- 
ance and  reliability.  Tl:ie  e  vehicles  will 
make  po^isible  a  wide  variety  of  highly 
useful  sclent. fic  experiments"  which  will 
provide  essential  infomaation  for  future 
f xiVi'-.jation  of  outer  space  bv  manned 
and  unmanned  vehicles.  Somewhat  later 
the  Centaur  pro.iect  will  provide  an 
At!as-bc*o.sted  space  vehicle  with  further 
improved  capabilities  and  est-ablish  the 
technology  of  very  high  energy  propul- 
sion for  space  vehicles.  In  all"  of  these 
pro.'ects,  the  success  of  the  .space  vehicle 
launchings  depends  on  a  strone  continu- 
ing program  of  supporting  research  and 
ground  testing. 

Transportation  and  communication: 
Tlie  detailed  review  of  transportation 
problems  and  policies  which  I  requested 
last  year  is  now  nearing  completion  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  This 
study  should  provide  a  .sound  basis  for 
administrative  actions  and  for  Ic-^islation 
that  may  be  needed  to  a.ssure  adequate 
and  balanced  growth  of  all  branches  of 
the  Nation's  transportation  system. 

Aviation:  Primarily  because  of  the 
airways  modernization  program  now 
under  way,  expenditures  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  A.sency  will  increase  by  $114 
million  to  an  estimated  $681  million  in 
fiscal  year  1961.  New  obligational  au- 
thority of  $717  million  is  requested  main- 
ly for  procurement  and  operation  of  ra- 
dar equipment,  airport  landing  aids, 
communications,  and  other  facihties 
needed  to  handle  the  rapidly  growing 
volume  of  air  traffic  safely  and  efficiently 
and  for  establishment  and  enforcement 
of  air  .safety  standards.  Research  and 
development  activities  are  being  ac- 
celerated to  insure  the  future  improve- 
m-ent,-;  in  equipment  and  techniques  re- 
quired to  meet  future  aviation  needs. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  is  already 
making  increasing  use  of  military  facili- 
ties, and  steps  are  under  way  to  "achieve 
a  closer  integration  of  air  defense  and 
civil  air  traffic  control  networks.  Over 
the  next  fcv  years  the  Agency  will  also 
assume  trafHc  control  functions  now  per- 
formed by  military  personnel  at  airbases 
throughout  the  world,  with  significant 
savings  in  cost. 

Expenditures  for  subsidy  payments  to 
the  airlines  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  are  estimated  at  $69  million  m 
1961,  an  increase  of  $31  million,  or  80  per- 
cent, over  the  $38  million  actually  si:>ent 
in  1958.  Almost  all  of  the  subsidy  will  go 
to  local  ."service  airlines,  including  heli- 
copter operations  in  three  major  metro- 
politan areas  and  intra-Aiaska  service. 
This  rise  and  the  prospect  of  even  higher 
subsidies  in  the  future  make  necessary 
the  consideration  of  propor.als  to  reduce 
the  dependence  of  these  airlines  on  the 
Government. 

Airway  user  charges:  Consistent  with 
the  principle  that  special  beneficiaries  of 
Government  programs  should  pay  the 
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cost  or  those  benefits,  the  users  of  the 
Federal  airwajs  should  uituxiately  be  ex- 
pected to  pay  their  lull  share  of  rising 
capital  and  operating  costs.  Accord- 
ingly, the  effective  tax  on  aviation  gaso- 
line should  be  raised  from  2  to  4 '  2  cents 
per  gallon  and  the  same  tai  should  also 
be  levied  on  jet  fuels,  which  are  now  tax- 
frte.  Receipts  from  all  aviaUon  fuel 
taxes  should  be  retained  in  tlie  general 
fund  rather  than  transferred  to  the 
highway  trust  fund  as  at  present.  Thtse 
actions  will  increase  revenues  to  the 
general  fund  by  an  estimated  i83  million 
in  fiscal  year  1961. 

Promotion  of  water  transportation: 
Expenditures  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  aid  water  transportauon  uiil  be 
sharply  higher  in  both  I960  and  1961 
than  in  1959,  primarily  beca'.ise  of  higher 
levels  of  payments  required  under  past 
commitments  for  ship  opera utifi  and 
construction  subsidies.  A  supplemental 
appropriation  of  $32  million  *U1  be  re- 
quested for  the  current  year  to  meet  in- 
creased operatinij  subsidy  obligations 
caused  by  lower  eamingi  of  the  shipping 
industry  and  to  permit  prompt  payment 
of  subsidies  accrued. 

Efforts  to  maintain  a  U  S.  merchant 
fleet  adequate,  along  with  the  ships  of  our 
allies,  to  meet  national  defense  require- 
ments are  seriously  hampered  by  high 
operating  costs.    To  preo;erve  the  capa- 
bility of  our  merchant  fieet  without  plac- 
ing an  undue  burden  on  ti:e   tiipaver 
will  require  wLUmgness  by  ihip  opera- 
tors, maritime  labor,  and  the  Govern- 
ment to  explore  and  adopt  new  solutions. 
This   budget    provides    for   expanded 
•work  on  advanced  ship  designs  that  could 
bring  sharply   reduced   operating  costs. 
By  extending  the  operation  of  war-built 
vessels,    which   compri.-e   more    than    70 
percent  of  the  subsidized  fleet,  over  a 
somewhat  longer  period,  the  results  of 
this  research  can  be  more  fully  exploited 
In  replacement  plans.    The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Is  also  undertaking  a  special 
Study  of  sailing  requirements  and  com- 
petitive   conditions    of    maritime    trade 
routes  and  services,  in  the  hope  of  dis- 
covering  opportunities    to   increase    the 
benefits  flowing  from  the  public  invest- 
ment In  this  area. 

I  repeat  the  request  made  last  year 
that  the  3',^-perccnt  interest  rate  ceiling 
en  ship  mortgage  loans  made  by  the 
Maritime  Administration  be  replaced  by 
authority  to  charge  the  Government's 
lull  cost  for  such  loans. 

Work  will  continue  on  widening  sec- 
tions of  the  Prmama  Canal  from  300  to 
500  feet  to  facihtate  the  movement  of 
Increased  ship  trafflc.  Largely  as  a  re- 
snlt  of  thre  pro-am  and  the  Increased 
disbui  semen ts  for  the  $20  million  Balboa 
^*^^.^^ich  Is  being  built  to  fulflll  a 
treaty  commitment  with  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  expenditures  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  in  1961  will  be  $10  mil- 
lion higher  than  tn  1960. 

Highways:  Federal  payments  of 
92. m  million  from  the  highway  trust 
fund  tn  1961  win  enable  the  States  to 
Proc*"*^  with  construction  of  the  Inter- 
state System  at  a  level  consistent  with 

«  Lf^w^'^'^'^"'^^^*^  principle  estab- 
lished by  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of 
10^  ^^  reaffirmed  by  the  Con-res.^  in 
1S&3.     Last  year  I  recommended   that 
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iii«hway  fuel  taxes  be  increased  by  l*... 
cents  per  gallon  for  a  period  of  5  years  to 
meet  est  mated  expenditure  reqiiire- 
laents.  The  Congress  after  months  of 
delay  enacted  an  increase  of  oniy  1  cent 
for  less  than  2  years 

As  a  result  of  botii  the  deliiy  and  thf 
failure  to  provide  tlie  full  amount  of 
revenue  requested,  the  roadbuildm^i  pro- 
gram has  been  slowed  bolow  a  dt-sirabl" 
rate  of  progress.  7  he  apportionraftits  t  ■ 
t.:ie  States  for  f  lUire  construcuon  had 
to  be  redui^ed  azid  a  plan  had  to  be  estab- 
lished to  time  reimbursements  to  tiv 
States  so  that  the  trust  fuiul  could  fa- 
kept  m  balance.  By  timely  acton  anl 
p.anruasr.  however,  potential  failures  to 
reimburse  Slates  promptly  for  want  of 
funds  in  the  trust  fund  have  been 
a/oided.  and  equitaiiie  and  proportion- 
ate programs  m  every  State  have  been 
established. 

I  UM?e  the  Congress  again  to  Increase 
the  highway  fuel  tax  by  another  one- 
half  cen-o  per  gallon  and  to  continue 
th.e  tax  at  4 ',2  cents  until  June  30.  1934. 
Tills  will  permit  the  construction  pro- 
gram for  the  Interstate  Pvs+pm  to  pro- 
ceed at  a  higher  and  more  desirable  krvel. 
I  request  repeal  of  the  diversion  of  excise 
taxes  enacted  last  year  for  the  period 
July  1.  1961,  to  June  30.  1964.  New  re- 
ports giving  estimates  of  the  cost  of  coni- 
pletmg  the  Interstate  Sy.5tem  and  rec- 
ommendations on  the  allocation  of  costs 
amon::  future  hit-hway  beneflc:ar;p<;  will 
become  available  in  19G1.  At  tlie  ap- 
propriate time.  furt:>r  recommenda- 
tions will  be  made  to  the  Congress  for 
the  easuaig  conduct  and  financing  of 
the  program. 

A  temporary  advance  of  $359  million 
fro.ai  the  Treasury  to  the  tnjst  fund 
was  necessary  in  fiscal  1950  to  balance 
out  the  monthly  flo-.v  of  revenues  and 
expenditures  within  the  fiscal  year,  but 
this  will  be  repaid  by  June  30.  1960.  A 
similar  temporary  advance  of  S200  mil- 
lion will  be  required  in  the  fi.sca:  vear 
1961.  repayable  before  the  end  of  that 
year. 

D'orinET  thi.s  session  of  the  Congress. 
funds  should  be  authorized  for  1962 
and  1963  for  regular  FY^ierai-aid  hieh- 
way  pmerrams  and  for  forest  and  public 
lands  highwav-s.  In  view  of  the  limit*  1 
resources  available  to  the  trust  fund  ai.d 
the  priority  requirements  of  the  In*,r- 
state  Sy.stem.  it  is  recommended  that 
authorizatioTw;  for  the  regular  propram.s 
for  each  of  these  years  be  reducfHl  to 
$900  milhon  from  $925  million  provided 
for  1961.  Annual  authorizations  of  $33 
million  for  fore5:t  highways  and  53  mil- 
lion for  public  lands  highways  are  also 
recommended. 

Finally,  I  again  request  that  the  fi- 
nancing of  forest  and  public  lands  high- 
ways be  transferred  from  the  peneral 
fund  to  the  hitihway  trust  fund.  Most  of 
these  highways  are  integral  part-  of  thp 
Federal-aid  systems,  and  they  should  be 
financed  in  the  same  way. 

Postal  service:  The  Post  Office  De- 
partment is  mtensifyuig  its  eflforts  to  un- 
prove  service  and  to  hold  down  the  per- 
sistent postal  deficit  wiiiie  hanrlun^  a 
growing  volume  of  maiL  Initial  steps 
have  been  taken  to  mechanize  mail  proc- 
essing and  to  reduce  serious  congestion 
at  major  distribution  centers.     Ultimate- 


ly, modrm  raa.l  proorsslntr  plar.ts  will  be 
established  m  ail  pni.ciijal  urban  areas 
to  assure  prompt  and  eflicicnt  deliveries 
Tlie  Postal  Policy  Act  of  195«  estab 
lish"d  the  po.icy  that  postal  rate.s  should 
be  adJU^^ed  whenever  neces-sary  to  re- 
cover pcstal  exprn.v-s,  excludmK  the 
c.j.M.-,  of  c:;,,;:.  ;;l.:j...  .,  rvic<  .-.  as  fixed 
by  appropruition  acts.  Over  the  paijt  13 
furai  year.s.  1947  59  the  Fy»doi  al  budrt  r 
ha.-  had  to  fiiiaurc  ij^jstal  deftciL^  totalin- 
t6  8  billion,  which  is  almost  half  of  Ui-' 
incrrji.-*  m  :J;e  national  c.'ebt  during  Uiat 
time.  At  the  averapr  rate  of  interest 
on  t.'ie  o  itstandint'  debt  the  ta.\ payers 
are  paving  well  over  $200  million  an- 
nually ill  mtcrcst  for  the  unwili:nrn.?r  .s 
of  the  c  r:;  rp.s.s  to  Uke  timely  action  to 
increa-M   [m.sUi!  rat.  s 

For  fi  -al  1961.  a  pof 'al  srrvice  deficit 
of  $o54  m ..lion  ls  estimated  with  ixwtaRe 
rates  now  in  effect  or  K'heduled.  aiUr 
de:  vi  iuwa.  $49  n.i.lion  as  attntutaWe 
U-)  publi  .services  Kat4>  increases  en- 
acted m  19S8  were  .sutctantmHy  Ifwe  than 
needed  lu  nu  1 1  the  drti<  it  at  that  time 
and  made  no  allowancp  for  the  i^iy  in- 
crease for  postal  employ L(^  then  en- 
acted. Since  then,  incieai,cd  railroad 
rates  (up  $55  million).  cusUs  of  modern- 
ization (up  $80  milliony.  and  Uic  t»ew 
employee  health  insurance  proKi-am  .W9 
million)  have  widened  the  gup  betaeen 
revenues  and  expenditures. 

Accordicu;ly.  legisUiUou  is  arain  pro- 
posed to  increase  first-class  and  airmail 
rates  by  1  cent  and  to  rai.se  other  rates 
and  fees  by  enough  to  cover  the  postal 
deficit.  I  urge  t:..  r  ,n'r.s.s  u.  act 
prompUy  on  thetk  j  .  ,p  ,.sa..x  mhich  will 
be  submitted  in  Uie  mar  future. 

Housing  and  00mm  unity  dereiop- 
ment;  I  have  presenteil  U)  each  of  Oie 
past  two  sessiooe,  of  the  Coneress  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  legislation  for  the 
Governraenfs  bousing  aixj  community 
development  programs.  Some  of  theae 
recommendations  were  enact^-d  in  the 
HoU-sinK  Act  of  li»5y.  Ihis  year,  l.^isla- 
Uon  will  be  requesUxl  oniy  for  the  au- 
thoiity  necessary  to  continue  impt.rtant 
c\^lv.^  programs  and  provide  nectssary 
li<  A<o.  ity  ux  interest  r,.tes.  1  he  authori- 
aauon  of  addiUooai  funds  for  Uiesc  pro- 
prams  should  be  subject  to  appropriation 
act.  til. 

1  rbaxi  renei^al:  In  tlie  decade  since 
PV?d«rai  K rants  we.-e  first  authonaed. 
urbiin  redevelopment  has  U^xxne  re<-oe- 
nru^  as  es-entiai  to  the  fuuire  vitahty  of 
our  citK-s,  and  pianning  has  been  in- 
ituited  on  647  prjiecLs  in  3H6  communi- 
Ues  However,  only  26  projects  have 
ticm  c«jmpl«-ted  An  n  idiUonal  355  proj- 
ects for  which  Federal  fu.ids  hare  been 
obligated  are  now  undf  r  way.  but  proR- 
re.^  on  many  of  thes«  has  been  slow 

The  budget.  accordrntMy.  places  ma*ar 
empha.Ms  on  acetic ratin-  prot;ram  prog- 
ress. Sixty-five  projects  are  scbedultMi 
for  compietion  in  19<  0  and  19G1  At  the 
sam»  ume  the  numtxr  c  f  projects  under 
way  i.s  expect*^  to  increase  from  3S5  at 
the  end  of  1959  U)  510  at  the  end  of  1961. 
The  acquisition  of  land  for  these  projects 
in  1961  IS  esti.niau-d  at  more  than  double, 
and  the  sale  of  bind  to  redevelopcrs  at 
nearly  triple,  the  1959  amrnints  As  a 
result  of  the  inrreased  rate  of  activity, 
a  supplemental  appropriation  of  $50  mil- 
lion will  be  necessary  in  the  current  year 
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to  pay  caplt  al  grants  for  projects  nearing 
completion  under  prior  contracts.  Since 
the  Housin-?  Act  of  1959  provided  new 
contract  ai  tliority  for  capital  grants  of 
$350  milhoii  for  1960  and  $300  million  for 
1961.  no  additional  obligational  authority 
will  be  necessary  for  this  program  for 
19G1. 

Public  fiicility  loans:  The  authority 
of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  to  l>onow  $100  million  from  the 
Treasury  fc  r  loans  to  small  communities 
for  needed  public  facilities  will  be  ex- 
hausted eaiy  m  1961.  An  additional 
$20  million  will  be  required  to  meet  loan 
applications  through  the  end  of  the  fi.scal 
year  1961.  Legislation  is  recommended 
to  authorize  the  provision  in  annual  ap- 
propriation acts  of  this  amount  and  such 
future  increases  as  may  be  necessary. 

Pubhc  housing  programs:  By  the  end 
of  fiscal  ycir  1961.  about  500.000  fed- 
erally aided  public  housing  units  will  be 
occupied  an  1  an  additional  125,000  units 
will  be  under  contract  for  Federal  con- 
tributions. In  the  allocation  of  new 
contracts  authorized  in  the  Housing  Act 
of  1959  emp.iasis  is  being  given  to  proj- 
ects which  will  be  constructed  In  the 
near  future.  Tlie  1959  act  authorized 
37.000  added  uniU  of  public  housing,  to 
be  available  until  allocated.  Accord- 
ingly, no  ad(  itional  authorization  is  re- 
quested. Increasesof  $18  million  in  1961 
expenditures  result  primarily  from  rising 
Federal  contributions  to  local  authorities 
under  past  contracts. 

Federal  Sa.ings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corjx)ration :  The  share  accounts  of 
savings  and  l^an  associations  insured  bv 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  have  mcreased  fivefold  over 
the  past  10  y?ars.  With  a  continuation 
of  this  rate  oJ  growth,  the  insurance  re- 
serve of  the  Corporation  cannot  reach 
levels  commensurate  with  the  mounting 
Insurance  liability  without  an  increase 
in  the  present  premium  rate.  I  am.  ac- 
cordingly. re<:onimonding  legLslation  to 
restore  the  higher  premium  rate  in  effect 
prior  to  1949,  to  remain  in  force  untU 
the  reserve  exceeds  1  percent  of  the 
share  accounts  and  borrowings  of  in- 
sured institutions.  At  the  same  time,  the 
statutor>-  goal  of  a  reserve  equal  to  5  per- 
cent of  such  accounts  and  borrowmgs 
exceeds  potential  needs  and  .'■hould  be  re- 
duced to  2  percent.  In  addition,  the  Cor- 
poration should  be  given  authority  to 
borrow  from  private  sources,  both  to  In- 
crea.se  the  available  sources  of  funds  to 
levels  adequate  to  meet  any  temporary 
borrowing  needs  and  to  reduce  its  poten- 
tial depondrnce  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Insurance  of  private  mortgages:  The 
mortgage  Insurance  programs  of  the 
Federal  Housing  AdminLstration  will 
continue  in  1961  to  underwrite  a  sub- 
stantial share  of  the  mortgages  on  resi- 
dential housing.  While  It  is  difficult  to 
forecast  mortgage  Insurance  requhe- 
ments,  the  general  mortgage  Insurance 
authorization  of  the  Federal  Hou.sing 
Administration  now  appears  to  be  ade- 
quate to  meet  demands  for  mortga.^e 
insurance  until  the  next  Congress  is  in 
sn.ssion. 

Sharp  fluctuations  Ln  the  demand  for 
mortgage  Insurance  during  recent  years 
have  caused  the  funds  available  for  per- 
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sonnel  under  appropriation  act  limita- 
tions to  be  inadequate  in  periods  of 
heavy  demand  to  provide  the  staff  re- 
quired by  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration for  prompt  service  on  apphca- 
tioios.  Supplemental  funds  are  usually 
not  made  available  In  time  to  meet  this 
problem.  To  correct  this  situation,  ap- 
propriation language  is  being  requested 
to  permit  use  of  additional  income  for 
such  expenses  when  actual  demand  ex- 
ceeds tiie  budget  estimate. 

Le^'islation  should  also  be  enacted  to 
extend  the  authority  for  insurance  of 
loans  on  home  improvements.  This  pro- 
gram, which  makes  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  modernization  of  existing  homes, 
would  othei-wise  expire  on  October  1 
1960. 

Last  year  legislation  was  recommended 
to  provide  some  flexibility  in  maximum 
interest  rates  on  mortgages  originated 
under  the  housint:  loan  and  guarantee 
programs  of  the  Veterans"  Administra- 
tion and  under  certain  mortgage  Insur- 
ance programs  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration.  The  action  taken  by 
the  Congress  was  inadequate  and  some 
of  these  programs  are  now  seriously 
hampered  by  their  inability  at  present 
maximum  interest  rates  to  attract  ade- 
quate private  capital  The  Veterans' 
Administration  should  be  given  the  same 
flexibility  to  adju-st  its  interest  rates  to 
market  conditions  which  is  now  pos- 
sessed by  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration m  Its  basic  mortgage  insurance 
programs  In  addition,  the  maximum 
Interest  rate  of  4'2  percent  on  insured 
mortgages  on  armed  services  family 
housing  should  be  removed. 

Veterans  housing  loans:  The  direct 
housing  loan  program  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  which  has  been  extended 
several  times,  terminates  July  25.  1960, 
and  I  am  asking  for  no  further  authori- 
zation. At  that  time,  over  $1  billion  of 
loans  will  be  outstanding,  and  the  pro- 
gram will  have  provided  over  150,000 
loans  to  veterans.  There  is  no  longer 
justification  for  contmuing  this  readjust- 
ment program. 

Mortgage  purchases:  The  authority  of 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion to  borrow  from  the  Treasury  to 
purchase  mortgapes  under  its  special 
assistance  program  will  be  exhausted 
during  1961.  I  am  recommending  legis- 
lation which  would  permit  future  in- 
creases in  authorization  to  be  subject  to 
appropriation  review.  An  additional 
$150  million  is  requested  for  1961  for  this 
program.  The  additional  funds  will  be 
used  chiefly  to  buy  mortgages  on  hous- 
ing in  urban  renewal  areas,  on  housing 
for  the  relocation  of  displaced  families, 
and  on  housing  for  the  elderly. 

Special  assistance  for  Uiese  mortgages 
Is  intended  to  be  transitional,  and  an  in- 
creasing proportion  of  total  financing 
sliould  m  the  future  be  obtained  from 
private  sources.  With  annual  financing 
requirements  in  excess  of  $1  billion  al- 
ready m  sight  for  these  programs,  the 
need  can  be  met  only  with  the  full  and 
active  support  of  local  communities  and 
private  financial  institutions. 

At  the  same  time,  mortgage  purchases 
by  the  Association's  secondary  market 
operations  trust  fund  will  continue  at 
high  levels.     Expenditures  for  such  pur- 


chases are  estimated  at  $1,047  million  in 
1960  and  $975  million  in  1961.  These 
purchases  will  be  almost  wholly  financed 
through  the  sale  of  debentures  to  the 
pubhc  and  the  purchase  of  common  stock 
by  mortgage  sellers.  Budget  expendi- 
tures cf  $50  million,  however,  will  be 
necessary  for  the  additional  Treasury 
purchases  of  the  preferred  stock  of  the 
Association  required  to  support  the  mort- 
gage purchase  program. 

College  housmfj;  No  additional  au- 
thorizations are  proposed  for  the  exist- 
ing college  housmg  direct  loan  program. 
Tlie  housing  needs  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  represent  oniy  a  part  of  the 
need  for  new  university  facilities  of  all 
types.  These  needs  should  be  consid- 
ered as  a  whole  and  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  general  problems  of  educa- 
tion. I  have,  accordmgly,  recommended 
the  termination  of  the  college  housing 
program  and  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion authorizing  a  new  program  of 
grants  and  loan  guarantees  for  college 
facilities,  to  be  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  1  discussed  under  labor  and  w  el- 
fare  programs). 

Small  business:  The  Increase  in  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  small  businesses 
under  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958  will  continue  in  1961.  I  rec- 
ommend the  enactment  of  legislation 
previously  proposed  to  the  Congress  to 
encourage  the  formation  of  additional 
investment  companies  by  liberalizing 
the  authority  of  these  companies,  thus 
expanding  the  supply  of  private  capital 
available  to  small  businesses.  Other 
loans  by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion will  continue  at  a  high  level,  but 
less  new  obligational  authority  is  recom- 
mended because  repaj-ments  on  out- 
standmg  loans  will  increase.  Efforts  to 
assist  small  businesses  in  obtaining  a 
fair  share  of  Federal  Government  pro- 
curement and  surplus  property  will  also 
continue.  In  order  to  facilitate  small 
business  financing,  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933  should  be  amended  to  extend  the 
pri\ilege  of  simplified  filings  to  a  wider 
range  of  security  issues. 

Area  assistance:  E)esplte  the  rapid 
economic  recoverj'  in  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  unemployment  remains  high  in  a 
relatively  small  number  of  local  areas. 
The  chronic  problems  in  these  commu- 
nities reflect  primarily  basic  changes 
in  consumer  buying  habits,  production 
methods,  and  industry  location  patterns. 
Some  localities  and  States  have  properly 
taken  the  initiative  In  measures  designed 
to  meet  these  problems.  In  addition,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  with  the  co- 
operation of  13  other  Federal  agencies, 
is  intensifying  existing  Federal  programs 
to  encourage  and  support  this  local  Initi- 
ative. More  help  is  required.  There- 
fore, for  the  past  4  years  I  have  re- 
quested expanded  legislative  authority. 
primarily  for  loans  and  grants,  to  sup- 
plement existing  Federal.  State,  and 
local  programs.  Prompt  enactment  of 
this  legislation  is  important.  The  budget 
includes  an  estimated  $57  million  in  ap- 
propriations as  the  initial  amount  neces- 
sary to  provide  the  proposed  additional 
Federal  aid. 

Regulation  of  commerce  and  finance: 
Tlie   general    growth    of   the   economy. 
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newly  legislated  resgonsibllities,  and  the 
increased  complexity  of  the  problems 
which  confront  the  regulatory  agencies 
require  increases  in  funds  for  most  of 
them.  The  largest  single  increase  in 
this  categoi-y  will  permit  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  ultra-high-frequency 
television  to  determine  whether  chan- 
nels in  this  range  can  be  used  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  expanding  television 
industry. 

I  again  recommend  legislation  to 
strengthen  the  antitrust  laws,  including 
extending  Federal  regulation  to  bank 
mergers  accomplished  through  the  ac- 
quisition of  assets,  requiring  bu.sinesses 
of  significant  size  to  notify  the  antitrust 
agencies  of  proposed  mergers,  empower- 
ing the  Attorney  General  to  issue  civil 
investigative  demands  in  antitrust  cases 
when  civil  procedures  are  contemplated, 
and  authorizing  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  seek  preliminary  injunctions 
in  merger  cases  where  a  violation  of  law 
Is  likely. 

Civil  and  defense  mobilization:  Prep- 
arations for  nonmilitary  defense  have 
been  seriously  hindered  by  the  unwilling- 
ness of  Congress  to  provide  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  programs  authorized 
by  the  1958  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Act.  Funds  are  again  be- 
ing requested  for  1961.  as  well  as  in  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  1960,  to  help 
States  and  localities  strengthen  their 
full-time  civil  defense  org.anizations 
Increased  funds  are  also  required  to 
finance  greater  purchases  of  radiological 
Instnmients  for  donation  to  the  States; 
for  expansion  of  the  emergency  pre- 
paredness activities  of  other  Federal 
agencies:  and  to  carry  on  the  national 
fallout  shelter  policy. 

In  accordance  with  the  national  fall- 
out shelter  policy,  the  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  have  been  directed 
to  include  fallout  shelters  when  appro- 
priate in  the  design  of  new  buildings  for 
civilian  use.  and  funds  for  such  shelters 
»re  included  in  the  budget  requests  of 
the  various  agencies.  In  addition,  the 
budget  of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration includes  %6  million  for  a  new 
fallout  shelter  program  at  certain  Fed- 
eral relocation  sites  and  In  some  existing 
Federal  buildings 

AGRICXTLTURS  AND   AGRICULTURAL  RXSOtmcE-S 

In  the  fiscal  year  1961.  Federal  pro- 
grams for  agriculture  will  again  have  a 
heavy  impact  on  the  budget,  primarily 
because  of  continued  high  agricultural 
production  and  the  past  unwillmgne.ss  of 
the  Congress  to  make  appropriate  modi- 
fications in  the  long-established  price 
support  laws.  The  longer  unrealistic 
price  supports  are  retained,  the  more 
difficult  it  will  be  to  make  the  adjust- 
ments in  production  needed  to  permit 
relaxation  of  Government  controls  over 
farm  operations. 

Last  year  I  proposed  to  the  Congress 
urgently  needed  legislation  relating  to 
price  supports.  Very  little  of  that  pro- 
gram was  enacted.  I  recommend  that 
the  Congress  give  this  important  matter 
early  consideration. 

Particularly  urgent  now  l.s  legislation 
to  put  wheat  price  supports  on  a  more 
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realistic  basis.  Stocks  of  wheat  are 
continuing  to  rise  in  spite  of  cur  efforts 
to  move  wheat  abroad  through  the  Inter- 
national Wheat  Agreement,  .sales  for  for- 
eign currencies,  and  grants  to  di.saster 
victims  and  needy  people.  The  carry- 
over of  wheat  stocks  is  expected  to  ri^ 
to  almost  1  4  billion  bu.-hels  by  July  1, 
1960,  an  amount  that  would  provide  for 
more  than  2  years  of  domestic  con.^ump- 
tion  without  any  additional  production. 
Ag'irultur,'  and  agriculfural  resources 
(Ki.st-m  year-*.     In  millJon!iJ 


Program  or  Agency 


IMO 
1959     estt- 
actual  mate 


St  l^.l!i?,,^tion  of  farm  phceis 

.ui'l  fHrm  income. 

Commodity  Credit  Cor- 

pomtion— pric«      sup- 

Ijort.  .supply,  and  pur- 

chajM-  proijrams 

CommcKllty  Crfdit  Cor- 
ponition-  special  ac- 
tivities (Other  than 
aon-aue  reserve  of  the 
soil  bank): 

Public  Law  4S0 

International      Wheat 

-Apreempnt 

National  Wool  Act 

OthiT 

Soil  bank — acreage  re- 
serve; 

Trogram  total 

Lnder  CCC  special 

activities  . 

Removal  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural comiiio<litles-. 

Sugar  Act 

Other 


Budget  etliendi- 
tures 


19«1 

esti- 
mate 


$2,  775:»1.  828  e.  279 


Rf<y)m- 
mended 

new 
ohliea- 
tional 
aiithor- 
ii  V  ff.r 

1«>1 


Subtotal 

Financing  rural  elertriflc*. 

tion  and  ruriil  tj-lephones 

Finanrinir  farm  ownership 

and  oiiention 

Farm    Credit    .\dminls- 

trition 

Fanners  Home  Admln- 

i:itration 

Con.servation    of    agricul- 
turnl  land  and  water 
resources: 
Coii.w'rvation  reserve: 
Existing  program  total. 
Under  CCfC  .<:pecial 

activities 

Propo«!ed  legi.olatlon 

Agricultural  Conserva- 
tion Program  Serv- 
ice 

Program  total 

I  nder  CCC  special 

■ictivitiej; 

Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice   (inclu<lmg   water- 
sbe<i    protection    and 
Great  Plains  prognun). 
Resenrch  and  other  agri- 
cultural services   

Total,  agriculture  and 
agricultural  reaources. 


1,022 

48 

90 

347 


S73 

(M) 

141 
«7 
34 


1.0&5 

49 

M 

243 


i 

(6) 

no 

74 
41 


6.126    8,460 


315 

» 

34A 

17!5 
(4} 


1.172 

88 

70 
124 


no 

78 
48 


tl.2fiO 


8«1 

40 

51 

423 


271 
74 

47 


346 

(7) 

IZ^ 
2BI 


334 

6 
236 

36S 
(») 


woj 

QKK 


fi,S30 


344 

(1) 

130 
288 


365 

8 
221 


362 


9.113 


2S3 

(-12) 

137 
326 


8,044 
200 


216 

VK2 
"32 


6,823 


243 


136 
833 


'4.670 


'  Compares  with  new  obligationaj  authority  of  (6  421 
million  oniw-f ed  for  I9,W  and  J.'i.rtW  niilllon  (including  hti 
million  in  anticipated  supplemental  aoBranrtatlnu)  tmti 
mate<l  (or  19<iU.  ^^^^  •""" 

The  wheat  surplus  problem  has  b*>pn  a 
long  time  in  the  making  and  cannot  be 
solved  overnight.  In  fact,  wheat  Iftjis- 
lation  enacted  in  this  session  cannot 
be  made  applicable  before  thf  1961  crop. 
The  fact  that  any  significant  effect  on 
the  budget  would  be  delavf>d  until  the 
fiscal  year  1962  underlines  the  need  for 
prompt  action  at  this  session  of  the 
Congress. 

Authority  to  bring  additional  land 
Into  the  conservation  re.serve  expires 
after  the  1960  crop  year  Legislation  is 
proposed     to     extend     this     authority 


throut'h  the   1963  crop  year  and  to  ex- 
pand   the    program    by    increasing    the 
basic  limitatiem  on  the  amount  of  pay- 
ments that  may  be  made  in  any  calendar 
year  from  $4S0  million  to  $300  million. 
Specifir   auf.hnrity  will  be  requested   for 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  give  spe- 
cial consideration,  in  alliKating  conser- 
vation reserve  funds,  to  those  States  and 
regions  where  curtailment  of  prrxluction 
of  wheat  or  other  surplus  commtxiities 
is  consistent  with  long-range  conserva- 
tion  and    production-adjustment   goals 
The  rental  rates  needed  to  induce  farm- 
ers to  withdraw  cropland  from  produc- 
tion under  the  conservation  reserve  de- 
pend   on    the    income    prospects    from 
farming,  which  in  turn  are  a  reflection 
of  the  levels  of  price  supports      There- 
fore,  the   future   authorization   for  the 
conservation     reserve    program    shoiild 
not    be   increa.sed   above   the    i960    level 
unle.ss  needed   price  support  legislation 
is  enacted  for  wheat 

Estimated  expenditures  for  agricul- 
tural programs  in  fl.scal  1961  are  $5  6 
billion,  which  Ls  $510  million  more  than 
the  estimate  for  the  current  year  but 
$907  million  less  than  was  spent  in  1959 
Total  new  authority  to  incur  obligations 
requested  for  agriculture  and  agricul- 
tural resources  in  1961  is  $4  6  billion. 
This  amount  includes  $i  3  billion  to  re- 
store, to  the  extent  nece.ssary,  the  capi- 
tal impairment  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  resulting  from  previous 
price  support  losses  and  $1  4  billion  to 
reimburse  the  Corporation  for  estimated 
costs  and  losses  through  the  fl.scal  year 
1960  of  other  programs  financed  through 
that  agency. 

Stabilization  of  farm  prices  and  farm 
Income  Most  of  the  recent  year-to-year 
variations  m  expenditures  for  agricul- 
ture and  agricultural  resources  reflect 
changes  in  expenditures  for  price  sup- 
ports and  other  programs  to  stabilize 
farm  prices  and  farm  income.  During 
the  five  fiscal  years,  1955-59.  Federal 
spending  for  these  programs  has  ac- 
couted  for  70  percent  to  80  percent  of 
the  total  for  all  agricultural  programs. 
In  the  fiscal  year  1961,  the.se  programs 
are  estimated  to  cost  $3  9  billion,  an  in- 
crease of  $450  million  over  1960.  but  a 
decrease  of  $12  billion  from   1959 

Under  present  laws,  price  support  ex- 
penditures for  agricultural  commodities 
cannot  be  controlled  through  regular 
budgetary  processes.  They  are  the  re- 
sult, mainly,  of  the  loan.s  and  commodity 
purchases  that  the  Ccmmoditv  Credit 
Corporation  is  requirtxl  ud  make,  and 
the  other  price-  and  income-supporting 
programs  that  the  Corporation  Ls  re- 
quired to  finance,  under  existing  laws 
These  expenditures  reflect  the  volimie  of 
prcKJuction.  consumption,  and  exports 
of  price-supported  commodities,  which, 
in  turn,  are  influenced  by  such  uncertain 
factors  as  the  weather  and  domestic 
and  foreign  economic  conditions. 

The  budget  estimate  for  1961  reflects 
the  residual  effect  of  the  large  1958  and 
1959  cropfi  and  assumes  that  yields  on 
price-supported  crops  for  the  1960  crop 
year  will  be  in  line  with  recent  averages; 
also  exports  of  farm  commodities  In  the 
fiscal  year  1961  may  be  down  somewhat 
from  the  high  level  expected  in  1960. 


1960 
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Tlie  Sugar  Act  expires  on  December  31, 
1960  To  give  susar  producers  maxi- 
mum time  for  production  planning,  ac- 
tion .should  be  taken  early  In  the  pre-^^ent 
session  of  the  Congress  to  continue  this 
program. 

We  are  continuing  to  use  our  surplus 
a^rricultural  production  in  many  ways 
for  con-^tructive  purposes  overseas 
through  the  "food  for  p>eace"  program. 
Under  tlie  Agriciiltural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  A.ssi-slance  Act  of  1954  <Publio 
Law  480'.  surplus  wheat,  cotton,  com. 
rice,  and  other  commodities  are  bein  : 
sold  abroad  for  foreign  currencies. 
These  currencies  are  used  principally  as 
loans  or  grants  for  the  economic  develop- 
ment and  common  defense  in  foreiirn 
countries,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  to  fi- 
nance various  U.S.  programs  abroad. 
Surplus  commodities  are  also  being  given 
to  foreign  governments  for  emergency 
relief  needs  and  to  private  relief  organi- 
zations in  support  of  their  programs 
abroad;  over  60  million  needy  people 
benefited  this  pa."^!  year  from  these  dona- 
tion programs.  Last  year  the  executive 
branch  proposed  certain  amendment.': 
which,  if  enucu*d,  would  have  made  thi.*; 
surplus  di-sposal  program  more  effective 
It  is  recommended  that  the  Congress 
again  consider  these  ameiidments. 

Rural  electrification  and  telephones- 
About  96  percent  of  our  farms  now  have 
central  station  electric  service,  as  com- 
pared with  11  percent  in  1935  The  ex- 
pariding  use  of  power  in  the  areas  served 
by  electric  cooi:>eratives  financed  by  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 
conunues  to  require  substantial  amounts 
of  new  capital  every  year  to  provide  addi- 
tional generating  capacity  and  heavier 
transmission  and  distribution  facilities 
More  Lhan  one-half  of  the  total  power 
sales  by  the  REA  system  are  made  lo 
rural  industrial,  recrc^ational.  and  other 
nonform  customers.  The  nonfarm  users 
now  comprise  over  80  jiercent  of  the  new 
customers  being  added. 

The  Rural  Electiifica'ion  AdminLstra- 
tion  currently  finances  the  capital  needs 
of  the  cooperatives  by  borrowing  from 
the  Treasury  at  tiie  statutory  interest 
rate  of  2  p<rcent  and  ielenG:ng  at  the 
«ame  rate.  Le'a.slation  is  proix>sed  under 
which  REA  would  (ai  borrow  from  the 
Treasury  at  not  to  exceed  the  average 
rate  of  interest  payable  by  the  Treasun,' 
on  recently  issued  long-u^nn  marketable 
obligations,  and  <b)  make  future  electric 
and  telephone  loans  at  the  same  rate  plus 
one-fifth  of  1  percent  to  ever  adminis- 
trative experises  and  e.-^timated  losses. 
Legislation  now  before  the  Congre.>s  to 
place  the  operations  of  this  agency  on  a 
revolving  fund  basis  should  also  be  en- 
acted. 

It  is  vital,  looking  ahead,  that  legisla- 
tion be  developed  to  enable  telephone  as 
well  as  electric  borrowers  to  ootain  funds 
from  a  mutually  owned  financing  insti- 
tution to  n;eet  t!ie  needs  for  the  future 
growth  of  these  borrowei-s.  Under  this 
longer  range  plan,  loans  would  also  be 
available  from  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  to  meet  special  circiun- 
stances.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
will  work  with  REA  cooperatives  and 
other  Interested  parties  in  developing 
such  a  proposal. 
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Farm  ownership  and  operation:  In 
1961.  new  direct  loans  and  adminLstra- 
tl\e  expenses  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration are  proposed  in  an  amount 
equal  to  estimate  collections  on  out- 
standing loans.  Loans  are  made  to  bor- 
rowers who  are  unable  to  obtain  credit 
from  other  sources  at  interest  rates  cur- 
rently prevailing  in  their  communities 
in  order  to  finance  farm  ownership  and 
enlargemei;t.  farm  operations,  and  soil 
and  water  conservation  Direct  loans 
for  farm  owner-^hip  and  soil  and  water 
conservation  are  supplemented  with 
private  loans  insured  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  present  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Amcult'.ire  to  make  loans  to  farmers 
and  ranchers  is  the  cumulative  result  of 
the  enactment  of  many  separate  laws 
over  a  long  period  of  years.  The  legis- 
lation now  before  the  Congress  to  sim- 
plify, con.^olidate.  and  improve  the  au- 
thniity  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  make  these  t>-pes  of  loans  should  be 
enacted  Also,  the  pending  legislation 
to  require  the  St.at.es  to  share  a  greater 
part  of  the  costs  of  farm  di.saster  relief 
a-ssistance  should  be  enacted. 

Conservation  of  agricultural  re- 
sources Expenditures  under  the  con- 
servation reserve  program  are  expected 
to  be  $394  million  in  the  fiscal  year  1961. 
Of  this  amount  S362  million  will  be 
needed  to  fulfill  commitments  incurred 
m  the  crop  years  1956  through  1960 
under  existing  authority,  and  $32  million 
will  be  u.sed  for  conservation  practice 
payments  and  additional  operating  ex- 
penses under  proposed  legislation  to  ex- 
tend this  program  for  3  years.  Under 
the  proix>s(>d  legislation  it  is  planned  to 
add  about  9  million  additional  acres  to 
the  pro L- ram  during  the  1961  crop  year. 
bringing  the  total  at  the  end  of  thatcrop 
year  to  about  37  milhon  acres.  Increases 
in  expenditures  required  for  the  1961 
crop  year  program,  will  occur  mainly  in 
1962  and  later  fi.scal  years. 

In  both  the  1939  and  1960  appropria- 
tion acts,  the  Congress  maintained  the 
agricultural  conservation  program  at 
levels  which  far  exceeded  my  recommen- 
dations. As  a  result,  expenditures  of  the 
At-Ticultural  Conservation  Pro;rram 
Service  are  estimaU'ri  to  be  $244  million 
in  1960  and  $2^^3  million  in  1961.  The 
advance  authorization  for  the  1961  agri- 
cultural con.servation  program,  which 
Will  affect  primarily  fiscal  year  1962  ex- 
penditures, should  be  limited  to  $100 
million.  Tlie  lower  program  recom- 
mended, together  with  other  public  aid.« 
for  soil  and  water  conservation,  will  meet 
the  Nations  high-priority  conservation 
needs. 

Federal  policy  on  cost-sharing  assist- 
ance in  the  future  should  be  concen- 
trated on  con.sf  rvation  measures  which 
will  foster  needed  shifts  to  less  intensive 
uses  of  cropland,  and  a.ssist.ance  should 
be  eliminated  f(^r  practices  which  in- 
crease ca;)aclty  to  produce  agricultural 
commodities  already  In  surplus  supply. 
Continuation  of  cost  sharing  for  output- 
increasing  practices  would  directly  con- 
flict with  the  recommended  expansicn 
of  the  conservation  reserve  program  un- 
der which  cropland  Is  removed  liuui 
production. 


New  obligational  authority  of  $43  mil- 
lion is  recommended  for  the  upstream 
watershed  programs  including  J28  mil- 
lion for  projects  under  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act. 
Of  this  amount.  $5  million  is  provided 
to  initiate  construction  on  proiects  in- 
volving an  estimated  total  Federal  cost 
of  $29  million 

New  obligational  authmity  of  $10  mil- 
lion is  requested  for  the  Great  Plains 
conservation  program,  the  same  as  for 
1960.  Under  this  program  conducted  in 
designated  counties  of  the  10  Great 
Plains  States,  the  Federal  Government 
provides  cost -sharing  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  farmers  who  enter  into  long- 
term  contracts  to  make  needed  adjust- 
ments of  land  use  on  their  farms. 

Research  and  other  agricultural  serv- 
ices: Expenditures  for  research,  educa- 
tion, and  other  agricultural  services,  ex- 
clusue  of  programs  financed  with  foreign 
currencies,  will  be  about  $8  miUion 
higher  in  the  fiscal  year  1961  than  m 
1960.  This  amount  will  provide  increased 
support  for  the  research  programs  on 
pesticide  residues  and  on  industrial  uses 
of  farm  commodities.  It  will  also  p'-o- 
vide  increased  support  for  the  rural  de- 
velopment program  which  is  making  an 
important  contnbution  to  the  solution  of 
the  economic  problems  of  rural  areas 
arising  out  of  technological  changes  in 
agriculture  and  inadequate  employment 
opportunities. 

In  addition.  It  is  estimated  that  $19 
million  will  be  spent  in  1961  for  the  pur- 
chase of  foreign  currencies,  obtained 
from  the  sale  of  surplus  farm  commodi- 
ties, to  be  used  for  research  and  market 
development  work  abroad.  This  com- 
pares with  approximately  $12  million  in 
foreign  currencies  to  be  used  for  this 
purpose  in  1960. 

NATUEAL    KESOt-RCXS 

The  recommendations  in  this  budget 
for  Federal  natural  resource  pro-^rams 
take  into  account  their  great  impnrtance 
to  the  Nation's  economic  growth  and 
security. 

Tlie  estimated  total  of  $1  9  billion  to 
be  spent  in  the  fiscal  year  1961  for  nat- 
ural resources  is  more  than  has  been 
."^pent  for  this  pui-pose  in  any  previous 
year.  The  mcrea.^^e  of  $152  milhon  over 
1960  is  predominantly  for  water  re- 
sources programs. 

Water  resources:  The  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
will  spend  an  estimated  $12  billion  in 
the  fiscal  year  19G1  to  con.<=lruct.  main- 
tain, and  operate  flood  control,  naviga- 
tion, irrigation,  power,  and  related  proj- 
ects. This  record  total  inclucL^s.  in  ad- 
dition to  operating  costs.  S965  m:i:.on  to 
continue  construction  en  project.^:  started 
in  19G0  or  prior  years.  $12  million  for 
advance  plannin.cr.  and  5-18  milhon  for 
the  first-year  expenditures  on  42  pro- 
po.sed  new  starts.  The.se  new  pro.icct.s.  as 
well  as  three  nrw  construction  starts  by 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  one 
by  the  International  B  undarA-  and 
Water  Commission,  are  recommended  in 
this  budget  in  the  interest  of  balanced 
development  of  water  resources. 

For  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  appropria- 
tions (as  distinct  from  the  expenditures 
previously  discussed)  of  $21  million  are 
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required  for  starting  31  new  projects  and 
for  an  additional  number  of  smaller 
projects  costing  less  than  $400,000  each. 
The  estimated  commitments  for  these 
new  projects  total  $301  million.  Appro- 
priations of  $6  million  for  1961  are  rec- 
ommended for  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion to  begin  construction  on  six  projects 
with  total  estimated  commuments  of 
|184  million,  and  $11  million  for  loan.s 
which  will  be  used  by  local  groups  to 
start  work  on  five  small  reclamation 
projects. 

I  again  recommend  that  the  Coni?ress 
authorize  the  Fryin&pan-Arkansas  proj- 
ect in  Colorado. 

I  Natural  resource3 

IKiscal  year?.     In  tniUionjj 


1960 


BudKCt  expend  i- 

Reoom- 

tiires 

merKle.! 
new 

rr(.>gT.ini  or  os'iicy 

ohlifra- 

19«0 

1961 

ttonal 

19«9 

esti- 

esti- 

author- 

actual 

inaU' 

mate 

ity  for 
1961 

Land  ami  wu^r  ri-source.s: 

Corps  of  Kiiifii!<'«'rs   
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'Compares  »lth  tiew  ohlizatlonai  iulhorlty  of  II  742 
million  wi.wtpd  for  14,W  ml  JJ,-.l>(  milium  'ineludini»'M2 
mlllton  of  luiticipatetl  supplemental  lii.propriatlons,  e-sli- 
uiateil  for  li/t'iU. 

To  carry  foi-ward  the  joint  develop- 
ment of  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
construction  should  be  started  on  the 
Amistad  f Diablo)  Dam.  in  accordance 
with  the  treaty  of  February  3.  1944.  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico.  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  enact  promptly  the 
legislation  now  needed  to  authorize  ne- 
gotiation of  an  agreement  for  this  con- 
struction. Funds  will  be  requested  for 
the  U.S.  share  of  the  first-year  cost  of 
this  project  following  enactment  of  the 
legislation.  Provision  is  made  in  this 
budget  to  begin  modification  of  the  lower 
Rio  Grande  levee  system. 

Under  legislation  enacted  during  the 
past  session,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority plans  to  issue  an  estimated  $115 
million  of  revenue  bonds  in  1961.  These 
funds  will  be  used  to  help  finance  con- 
struction of  a  second  unit  in  the  Para- 
dise steam  powerplant  and  of  other  unit.s 
under  way.  including  new  generatint^ 
capacity  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  TVA 
area  The  Authority  will  start  con- 
struction of  the  Melton  Hill  project  for 
navi,:^ation  and  power.  In  accordance 
with  this  administration's  policy  and  as 
authorized  under  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  Act  as  amended  by  the  re- 
cently enacted  revenue  bond  legislation 


the  power  facilities  portion  of  this  proj- 
ect will  be  financed  from  net  power 
proceeds  and  revenue  bonds,  and  the  re- 
mainint;  portion  will  be  financed  from 
appropriations.  W:th  the  compl^'tion  of 
the  WiLson  lock,  the  pr^-sent  lock  at 
Wheeler  Dam  will  be  a  bottleneck  for 
shipping  on  the  Tennessee  River  Ap- 
propriations are  therefore  recom. mended 
for  1961  to  bv'.'in  con.'^truction  of  a  new- 
lock  at  Wheeler  Ddm. 

Research  for  converting  sea  water  and 
brackish  water  into  fresh  water,  carried 
on  cooperatively  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  non-Federal  groups  has 
progressed  to  the  point  where  some  proc- 
esses are  in  the  development  stage. 
Construction  will  bet'in  m  1960  at  Free- 
port.  Tex.,  on  a  demonstration  plant  for 
conversion  of  sea  water,  and  $1.5  million 
IS  recommended  in  tlie  1961  budget  for 
the  P>deral  cost  of  building  the  first 
brackish  water  plant  as  well  as  a  second 
sea  water  plant.  Advance  planning  will 
be  completed  in  1961  on  two  additional 
demoncitration  plants 

Cost  sharing  on  flood  protection  proj- 
ects: It  IS  essential  that  legislation  be 
promptly  enacted  to  establish  a  consist- 
ent basis  for  cost  sharing  on  projects 
which  provide  flood  protection  benpfits. 
At  the  present  time,  the  various  Federal 
agencies  responsible  for  flood  protection 
operate  under  difTereni  and  confu.sing 
cost-sliaring  standards.  The  non-Fed- 
eral contributions  vary  from  zero  to  over 
60  percent  This  intolerable  situation 
should  be  corrected  Legislation  now 
before  the  Congress  would  require  Gen- 
erally that  identifiable  non-Federal 
interests  receiving  flood  protection  bene- 
fits bear  at  least  30  percent  of  the  cost.s 
of  flood  protection  The  value  of  lands, 
easements  and  ri=thts-of-way  contrib- 
uted locally  would  be  included  a.-;  part 
of  this  non-Federal  share  The  cost  of 
operation  and  maintenance  would  also 
be  a  State  or  local  responsibility. 

Mineral  resources:  Amendment,-;  to 
the  Helium  Act  were  recommended  last 
year  to  carry  out  a  long-range  plan  for 
conserving  helium.  This  lightweight 
nonflammable  gas  is  important  to  the 
Nation's  atomic  energy  and  missile  pro- 
grams, and  known  deposii.s  of  it  are  ex- 
tremely limited.  Under  the  legislation 
proposed,  private  industry  would  be  en- 
couraged to  flnance,  build,  and  operate 
plants  which  would  make  helium  avail- 
able for  conservation  by  the  Department 
of  :he  Interior  Prompt  enactment  is 
needed  to  check  the  waste  of  this  es- 
sen'  ial  gas. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  will  continue  its 
research  on  improved  methods  of  pro- 
duction and  utilization  of  coal  and  other 
minerals.  Legislation  is  again  recom- 
mended to  grant  authority  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  contract  for  coal 
research,  thus  allowing  the  Secretary  to 
use  outside  scientific  resources  to  a.ssist 
the  :oal  industry. 

0:her  resource  programs:  In  the  fis- 
cal year  1961.  programs  for  conserving 
and  developing  the  resources  of  the  pub- 
lic domain  and  Indian  lands  will  be  car- 
ried on  at  about  the  1960  levels.  Al- 
though total  expenditures  for  forest  re- 
soui-ces  are  estimated  at  about  the  same 
leve;  in  1961  as  in  I960,  some  increases 
are  provided  in  1961  to  carry  forward  the 


long-range  program  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice for  conservation  and  development, 
inrludlng  added  facilities  and  services  to 
accommodate  campers  and  picnickers. 
It  IS  expected  that  these  increased  ex- 
penditures will  be  offset  bv  a  decrease  in 
the  unusually  large  1960  outlays  for 
fighting  forest  fires. 

Receipts  from  the  timber,  grazing  and 
mineral  resources  on  these  public  lands 
are  estimated  to  increase  to  a  total  of 
over  $400  million  in  1961,  including  reve- 
nues from  mineral  lea.ses  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf.  To  obtain  a  more 
adequate  return  for  u.se  of  federally 
owned  resources,  legislation  is  auain  rec- 
ommended to  revise  the  fee  schedule  for 
noncompetitive  oil  and  gas  leases  on 
public  domain  lands. 

In  the  interest  of  improving  efficiency 
and  providing  convenience  for  the  non- 
Federal  parties  concerned,  certain  func- 
tions with  respect  to  land  and  timber 
exchanges  should  be  transfered  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  by  Iegi.«^lation  em- 
bodying the  basic  provisions  of  Reorgan- 
ization Plan  No  1  of  1959,  vihich  was 
dLsapproved  by  the  Congress.  In  these 
exchanges,  the  Government  obtains  non- 
Federal  lands  in  exchange  for  national 
forest  lands  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  or  for  timber  on  such 
lands  This  legislation  Is  need  to  sim- 
plify the  work  relating  to  these  land  ex- 
changes. 

Each  year  more  of  our  citizens  use  and 
enjoy  the  national  parks.  Expenditures 
of  $86  million  estimated  for  the  National 
Park  Service  in  1961  for  recreational  re- 
sources will  provide  f^-r  additional  ur- 
gently needed  fanhties  and  services  for 
visitors,  for  maintenance  and  operation 
of  the  present  facilities,  and  for  selective 
acQUl.sition  of  lands  to  add  to  existing 
park  areas. 

Before  it  is  too  late  we  should  take 
steps  to  preserve,  for  public  benefit,  part 
of  the  remaining  undeveloped  shore 
areas.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Con- 
gre.ss  will  enact  during  this  session  the 
legi.slation  proposed  in  the  last  session 
to  pei-mit  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  .select  and  acquire  for  the  national 
park  system  three  areas  which  would 
be  of  national  significance  because  of 
their  outstanding  natural  and  .scenic 
features,  recreational  advantages,  and 
other  public  values. 

Contract  authority  is  available  to  fi- 
nance planned  construction  of  park- 
ways, roads,  and  trails  in  the  national 
parks  and  forests  and  on  Indian  lands 
during  1961  Beslnnm^r  in  1962.  this 
construction  should  be  financed  bv  di- 
rect appropriations,  and  the  budget  so 
contemplates 

Recent  legislation  increased  the  fee 
charged  to  hunters  of  migratory  bird.-: 
and  earmarked  the.se  revenues  for  ac- 
quisition of  lands  for  refuges  and  nest- 
ing areas  in  1961  land  acquisitions 
from  these  revenues  will  be  four  times 
those  of  the  current  year.  Other  pro- 
posed increa.ses  in  expenditures  for  fish 
and  wildlife  resources  are  mainly  for 
fishery  research. 

LABOR    AVt)    WIXrARI 

Budget  expenditures  for  labor  and 
welfare  protjrams  in  the  n^al  ytar  li<61 
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are  estimated  to  reach  an  all-time  high 
of  $4  6  billion,  of  which  three-fourths 
will  take  the  form  of  grants  to  States 
and  localities.  The  total  expenditures 
are  estimated  to  be  $128  million  more 
than  for  the  current  yt^ar  Thie  largest 
Increase  is  for  promotion  of  public 
health,  mainly  for  research  and  hospital 
construction,  as  a  result  of  much  larger 
appropriations  by  the  Congress  in  previ- 
ouj«  years  Significant  increases  are  also 
estimated  for  the  support  of  basic  re- 
search provided  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  for  the  defen.se  educa- 
tion and  public  a.s'-istance  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare 

Budget  expenditures  for  labor  and 
welfare  programs  will  be  more  than 
double  the  amount  a  decade  ago.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period,  trust  funds  ex- 
penditures for  these  programs,  includ- 
ing social  security  and  unemployment 
compensation,  will  have  quintupled  to 
an  estimated  SI 6.2  billion  in  1961. 
Labor  and  welfare 
fFL><»l  years      In  inillions] 
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Promotion  of  eduration: 
National  Sclcncf   Foun- 
dation, scleno'  educa- 
tion  

Department   o/  Health, 
Kdueation,  «ad  Wel- 
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I>fen»  educa  ton  pro- 

prani  

Assistance    to   schools 
In  tederally  affected 

areas 

Vocational    eilucatioo 

and  otbw 

Other,  primarily  Bureau 

of  Indian  .\(Tii:r>i 

PromotloQ  of  lolenoe,  r»^ 
■MTch.    Ubranea    and 
moseoma: 
National  Scienon  Foun- 
dation, basic  rf  search  . . 
Department     of     Com- 
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Other 
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cilities  

Hospital       construction 

Rrants 
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01  waste  treatment 
farimies.. 

Other '.'.'.'.'.'.'.' 

Public  a».vlstance '. 

Conectlonal  and  pinal  tn- 

nitiitloni... 

Other  welfare  services: 
School  lunch  and  special 

mWk  proiframs. 
Other 
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New  obligational  authority  recom- 
mended for  1961  totals  $4  5  billion,  about 
the  .same  as  for  1960  but  $356  million 
more  than  for  1959.  Reductions  from 
1960  are  recommended  in  the  grant-in- 
aid  programs  for  assistance  to  schoob:  in 
federally  affected  areas  for  hospital  con- 
struction, and  for  waste  treatment  works 
constniction.  Larger  appropnation,s  are 
proposed  for  other  presentlv  authorised 
activities  in  the  fields  of  science,  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  education,  welfare 
and  health  In  addition,  a  number  of 
new  pracram<^  are  recommended  to  meet 
important  national  needs,  particularly  in 
the  education  and  labor  fields. 

In  the  last  several  years  great  strides 
forward  have  been  made  in  the  social 
security,  welfare,  and  health  fields.  The 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  continually  reviewing  the 
vanous  proerams  in  these  fields  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  where  improve- 
ment should  be  made.  As  needs  for  im- 
provement are  found,  appropriate  rec- 
ommendations will  be  made 

Education  and  research:  Our  Nation 
seeks  to  foster  a  climate  of  freedom  and 
creativity  in  which  education,  the  arts, 
and  fundamental  science  can  flourish. 
The  Federal  Government  helps  m  the 
attainment  of  the.se  objectives  through 
programs  for  support  of  basic  research, 
aid  to  educational  institutions,  and  train- 
ing asvsistance  to  individuals  in  various 
fields  Important  to  the  national  interest. 
In  this  budget.  I  recommend  increa.-^ed 
appropriations  for  hieh-prionty  educa- 
tion and  re.";earch  procrams  and  enact- 
ment of  new  legislation  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional aids  to  education. 

I  am  recommending  repeal  of  the  pro- 
vision of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  that  prohibius  payment-s  or  loans 
from  being  made  to  any  individual  unless 
he  executes  an  afTidavit  that  he  does  not 
believe  m  or  tjelong  to  any  organization 
that  teaches  the  illegal  overthrow  of  the 
Government.  This  affidavit  requirement 
Is  unwarranted  and  justifiably  resented 
by  a  lari:e  part  of  our  educational  com- 
mimity  which  feels  that  it  is  being  singled 
out  for  this  requirement. 

Education-   Expenditures  for  the  edu- 
cation-aid   procrams  authorized  by  the 
National  Drfense  Education  Act  of  1958 
will  increase  .sharply  in  1961.    During  the 
current  school  year  more  than   100.000 
students  from  1  368  colleces.  about  four 
times  the  number  of  students  last  year, 
are  expected  to  borrow  from  colleee  loan 
funds  to  which  the  Government  makes 
repayable    advances.      A    supplemental 
appropriation   of   nearly   $10   million   is 
proposed  to  enlarge  this  loan   program 
for  1960.    A  small  increase  in  appropria- 
tions is  recommended  for  1P61  pending 
further  exixrience  on  the  rate  at  which 
loans   will    be    made    to    students.      In- 
creases are  also  proposed  for  fellowships 
for    prospective    college    teachers;     for 
grants    to    States    for    science,    mathe- 
matics,  and   foreign   language  teaching 
equipment:   for  research   in  the  educa- 
tional use  of  television  and  other  media; 
for  contracts  with  universities  for  train- 
ing of  counselors  and  for  foreign   lan- 
guage training;  and  for  grants  to  States 
for  vocational  training  in  occupations  re- 
quiring scientific  skills. 


Appropriations  of  $70  million  are  re- 
quested for  aids  to  science  education 
programs  administered  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  an  increase  of  $3 
million  over  the  amount  provided  in 
1960. 

The  budget  includes  the  same  aggre- 
gate amount  for  vocational  education 
programs  as  was  appropriated  this  year. 
but  with  shift  in  emphasis.  The  need  for 
Federal  a-si.nance  in  the  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  begun  in  1917  for  the 
purpo.se  of  stimulating  training  in  agri- 
culture, home  economics,  industrial 
trades,  and  distributive  occupations  is 
not  as  great  as  for  promotion  of  training 
m  new  science-age  skills.  Thus  as  in- 
creased funds  for  training  ne?ds  in  new 
skills  are  provided  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  Federal  assist- 
ance for  the  older  programs  is  being  re- 
duced by  a  corresponding  amount. 

Appropriations  recommended  for  1961 
to  a.s.-^ist  school  districts  whose  enroll- 
m.^nt  comes  partially  from  children 
whose  parents  work  or  reside  on  Federal 
property  are  $54  million  below  tho.se  en- 
acted for  1960  and  are  in  line  with  re- 
quirements under  legislation  proposed  by 
the  administration  last  year.  The  ap- 
propriation recommended  for  these  pro- 
prams  IS  the  maximum  which  I  believe 
should  be  provided.  The  substantial  in- 
crease in  Federal  emplovment  during 
World  War  II,  which  led  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  lem.slation  in  1950,  has  been 
superseded  by  a  relatively  stable  Federal 
Establishment.  In  many  cases,  the 
presence  of  Federal  installations  in  the 
communities  adds  to  rather  than  de- 
tracts from  the  revenue  base  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools.  This  is  particularly  true 
where  parents  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment hve  on  private  property  which  is 
subject  to  State  and  local  taxation  even 
though  they  earn  their  income  on  non- 
taxable Federal  property.  The  proposed 
legislation  would  discharge  more  equi- 
tably the  Federal  responsibility  in  these 
districts,  and  its  prompt  enactment  by 
the  Congress  is  recommended. 

The  pressing  need  now  is  not  for  aid 
to  federally  affected  districts  on  the  basis 
initiated  in  1950  but  for  general  aid  to 
help  localities  with  limited  resources  to 
build  public  schools.  Despite  encourag- 
ing progress  in  the  rate  of  school  con- 
struction, many  school  districts  are  still 
finding  it  difficult  to  avoid  overcrowding 
and  double  .sessions  as  enrollments  con- 
tinue to  mount.  Moreover,  increasing 
secondary  .school  enrollments  require  fa- 
cilities which  are  much  more  costly  than 
elementary  school  classrooms.  Last  year 
the  administration  recommended  legisla- 
tion authorizing  annual  Federal  ad- 
vances to  local  school  districts  to  pay  up 
to  half  the  debt  service  1  principal  and 
interest'  on  $3  billion  of  bonds  to  be 
issued  in  the  next  5  years  for  school 
construction.  This  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  stimulate,  not  supplant  addi- 
tional State  and  local  effort.  Affirmative 
action  should  be  taken  this  year  on  that 
proposal. 

Congressional  approval  of  the  admin- 
istration's proposals  for  aid  to  higher 
educational  institutions  is  also  essential. 
The  enrollment  growth  facing  colleges 
and  universities  from  1960  to  1975  bnngs 
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a  need  for  additional  academic,  housing, 
and  reiated  educalionai  facilltie&  To 
help  colleges  finance  the  construction 
required,  the  admiaistratioa's  pxrocxKai 
would  authorize  Federal  guarantees  of 
$1  billion  in  bonds  with  interest  subject 
to  Federal  taxation,  and  would  provide 
Federal  grants,  payable  over  20  years, 
equal  to  25  percent  of  the  pruicipai  of 
$2  billion  of  bonds.  This  prot^^ram  would 
provide  aid  on  a  much  broader  basis, 
and  result  in  the  construction  of  much 
larger  total  amounts  of  colieije  facilities 
per  dollar  of  Federal  expenditures,  than 
the  present  more  limited  college  housing 
loan  program  which  should  be  allowed  to 
expire. 

Basic  research:  To  provide  a  strong 
foundation  of  fundamental  scientific 
knowledge  for  the  Nations  future  ad- 
vancement, this  budget  provide.^  in  var- 
ious functional  categories  uicluding 
major  national  security,  expenditures 
totaling  more  than  $6C0  million  for  sup- 
port of  basic  research  in  1961. 

Appropriations    of    $122    million    are 
recommended  for  support  of  ba^c   re- 
search by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, an  increase  of  $34  million  over  1960. 
The  total  includes  |79  million  for  basic 
research   projects  and   $15   million   for 
grants  to  universities  for  modernization 
of  graduate  level  laboratories  under  a 
program    initiated    in    1960.      Increased 
support   is   also   provided   for   scientific 
vork   of  the  Bureau  of  Standard.^,  in- 
cluding funds  for  two  new  iahoralones, 
as  a  first   step   in   the  cor^truction   of 
completely  new  facilities  for  the  igency. 
Oceanography;     Federal     support    of 
oceanography   and   related   marme   sci- 
ences is  being  substantially  augmenled 
by  several  agencies  under  a  long-range 
program  developed  by  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil    on     Science     and     Technoliotty     to 
strengthen    the    Nation's    effort    in    this 
field.     This  program  stems  from  a  study 
undertaken  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  the  request  of  several  agen- 
cies.    The   expansion   of   oceaiiographK; 
research  will  be  undertaken  by  the  Kavy. 
the  Departments  of  Commerce  and  thf> 
Interior,  and  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation.    Funds  are  provided  for  Uie  con- 
struction of  new  vessels  and  the  replace- 
ment  of    obsolete    vessels,    and    fur    m- 
creased  support  for  research  by  private 
institutions. 

Government  statistical  services: 
Adequate  and  timely  national  statis'jcal 
information  is  essential  for  recording 
and  appraising  the  performar^e  of  the 
Nations  economy,  and  for  fcmi'vilaiing 
pubhc  and  private  pohcies.  Acuviues 
planned  in  various  agencies  for  the  ii^cal 
year  1961  w»ll  help  ckxse  significant  :,'aps 
In  our  statistical  information  and  make 
Improvements  in  current  data.  Ob.i  -a- 
tiotis  for  these  purposes  in  tl.e  various 
functional  categories  of  the  bud  ,'et  are 
estimated  at  $62  million,  including  $20 
million  for  the  decennial  ceasiiis  and 
other  periodic  statistical  programs. 

This  budget  includes  funds  for  taiaulat- 
In.,'  and  proces.sing  ba.^ic  ecnnnmic  and 
demographic  data  collected  Lhrouf:hi 
the  Eighteenth  Deceniual  Census,  and 
for  the  final  publication  of  the  resuiu 
of  the  1958  censuses  of  business,  manu- 
lac lures,  and  mineral  industries.    Other 


recommendations  include  the  initiation 
of  a  new  series  on  the  service  trades  and 
the  miprovement  of  data  on  retail  trade, 
ofi  consumer  prices,  on  health,  on  crop 
aitd  livestock  production,  and  on  Stale 
and  local  government  finances. 

Labor  and  manpower;  LaM  year  the 
acLministraLion  recommended  and  tiie 
Ciinfere-ss  enacted  much -needed  legisia- 
titjji  designed  to  protect  wcirters  and  the 
public  from  racketeering,  corruption. 
aiid  abuse  of  denxKrauc  processes  wluch 
hiid  been  disclosed  m  ti.e  afT^irs  of  a  ft-w 
laaor  unions.  To  asciure  effective  and 
efkuent  administration  of  this  new  law, 
the  bud-^^>t  recommends  suppk-meMlal 
appropruilion^  m  1960  for  the  Nat.onal 
L£.bcr  litlations  LWjard  and  ti-.e  newly 
established  Bureau  of  l^bor-Manage- 
ment  rieports  m  the  I>-paruntnt  of 
Laix-r.  Increa.'^ed  apprupr;at;oii.3  are 
proposed  for  boih  agencies  for  1961. 
Additional  funds  needed  by  the  Depart- 
m.;r.t  of  Justice  will  be  requested  iait-r 
when  requirements  can  be  belter  de- 
t<:-m..r>.: 

Appropriations  of  $326  million  are  re- 
quested in  the  fiscal  year  1961  for  grants 
to  the  States  to  administer  the  P'edtral- 
Slaie  employment  security  sy.stem  with 
it^  network  of  1,800  offices  throughout 
the  country.  These  grants  are  now  h- 
ns,nced  from  an  earmarked  Fe-deral  tax 
and  the  tran,6acLioiis  involved  increase 
both  biidg't  receipts  and  expendaures, 
evdu  though  these  funds  cannot  be  used 
fo.r  general  Government  purpose.s.  Leg- 
islation proposed  by  the  administration 
lai.t  year  for  financing  this  pro^-ram 
through  the  unfmployment  trust  fund 
shDuld  be  enacted.  Amounus  equal  to  the 
pr>:eeds  from  thLs  tax  could  then  be 
priced  directly  in  tlie  trust  fund  from 
which  tlie  neceik>ary  grants  could  be  ap- 
propriated and  an  adequate  balance 
coild  be  maintained  as  a  reserve  f»,r 
employment  security  purposes.  The  au- 
ministral-on  of  the  program  would  tlien 
be  tixianced  in  essentially  tl»e  same  way 
as  other  major  social  Uisurance  pro- 
gr;Lm.>, 

Tile  Job  placement  services  and   un- 

en  ployment  compensation  paymonu 
provided  through  the  State  employment 
security  offices  are  important  for  a 
smoothly  operating  free  laixir  market  in 
a  growir4g  economy.  These  services  and 
pa:<-ment.»  p.-ovide  also  for  security 
ag^unst  economic  iiardshi;)  for  tiie  work 
force  Covered  by  the  sysit-m.  I  aga.n 
UT'. e  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  ex- 
tend unempkiyment  compensation  to 
socie  3  m^l.on  workers,  primarily  those 
en.  ployed  in  small  enterprises.  Some 
St<3.;t-j>  have  recently  made  encouragirig 
progress  in  increasii^  the  duration  :wi,d 
lev'ii  of  benefits,  but  more  neetls  to  'oe 
done  and  additio^ial  StaU»  iOiouid  take 
these  st€ps< 

Acuon  IS  needed  to  strengthen  the  fi- 
naiiciai  poi>iti<)ri  oi  ti.e  untjnpioynient 
coripejo-sation  sy.'Jtem.  Although  tiie  re- 
serves of  mu^  States  pro\ed  adequate 
in  the  past  recession,  a  few  were  and 
Swil  are  m  a  precarKJUs  cunthtion. 
Mo.-eover.  reserve  funds  m  mubt  States 
have  fallen  bcJjind  Uie  growth  in  pay- 
rolls during  tiie  last  decade,  and  la  cer- 
tairi  States  could  be  inadequate  in  the 
event  of  f utiue  economic  distress.    I  have 


asked  tlie  Secretary  of  Laixir  to  make  a 
fctudy  of  tills  problem  and  to  report  to 
me  his  coiiciusioii.s. 

Previously  prup<jsed  amendments  to 
strenutiien  W:e  b&^c  auhonty  m  the 
Welfare  and  Peii..ion  Plan  Disclosure 
Act  sii  luid  be  eimcud  ami  U.c  protec- 
tion of  Uie  P'air  Lkitxjr  Standards  Act 
aiiould  be  extended  to  several  million 
additional  workers  in  accordance  with 
prev  iOU.s  rt-coounendations.  Legislation 
.s  i.iewise  a*:ain  proposed  to  assure  equal 
pay  for  equal  work,  and  to  strengtlien 
and  improve  laws  governuig  hours  of 
Work  and  ovetume  pay  <ui  direct  Federal 
and  ceit^Lii.  fetieraa.y  a^ded  cotikUruction 
projects. 

Public  health:  Advances  in  medical 
technology  and  tlie  spread  of  private 
health  Insurance  have  played  important 
roles  m  raising  the  level  of  health  serv- 
ices for  our  rapidly  growing  population. 
At  the  same  time,  the  growing  dfTnand 
for  bett«-  health  care  ha*;  contnbutrd  to 
shorta^p?;  of  facilities,  mrd'ra!  find  ."scien- 
tific manpower,  and  .«!tjpportin>f  hwilfh 
workers,  as  well  as  to  the  n.smg  cost  of 
medical  ar>d  hospital  services 

In  order  to  deal  effectively  with  the.se 
devplopment.';.  the  Federal  Government 
ha.s  expanded  its  public  health  protrrams 
and  is  actively  seekink'  solutions  to  tlie 
Nation's  health  problems.  Expenditures 
m  the  fiscal  year  1961  are  estimated  to 
total  $904  million,  which  is  $53  million 
more  than  in  1360  and  nearly  three  times 
the  level  5  years  earlier  The  largest 
part  of  the  merease  is  for  medical  re- 
search and  training  of  research  workers 
through  programs  of  the  .National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  for  which  the  esti- 
mated expenditures  of  $3^  million  in 
1961  will  be  four  times  as  great  as  5 
years  ago.  Expenditures  for  h)«^Jital 
construction  grants  are  cstimaUd  at 
$161  million  In  1961,  a  UireeloJd  increase 
uunng  the  same  period. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  will  insist  on  maintaining 
high  standards  in  determmmg  the  ac- 
ceptability of  medical  research  projects 
for  Federal  support  As  I  md.cated  la.st 
August  in  approving  the  1960  appropria- 
li' >:::-■  for  the  DeperLment,  it  is  essential 
that  Ppderal  grants  for  ihe<,f  projects 
be  so  administered  that  medical  man- 
power is  not  urxiuly  divprt»Ni  from  otlier 
pressing-  needs  and  that  Federal  fuixis 
are  not  substitoted  for  funds  from  pri- 
vate sources.  The  I960  appropriation  of 
$4ro  million  for  the  National  Irutitutrs 
of  Health  will  not  be  entirely  committed 
this  year  even  with  advanct^  funding  of 
certain  training  program •=;  I  am  n^^om- 
mending  that  1961  appropriations  to  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  c*>iitinue  at 
the  hi«h  level  of  1960 

The  recommended  appropriation  for 
the  Hill-Burton  hospi'Tl  r.  .nstruction 
program  for  1961  is  consi-st.  i.t  with  the 
l*-i^ls  aehiered  by  this  program  before 
the  1958  recession.  It  will  as.^ure  that 
sufficient  new  general  hoFpftjils  can  be 
financed  to  keep  pace  with  population 
gro'.vth,  cover  current  obsolescence  rates. 
and  provide  for  6.000  new  beds  to  reduce 
the  backlog  of  need."?.  The  remainder  of 
this  pro^:ram.  covering  diagno*.lic  snd 
oilier  .special  farihtie.s.  would  approxi- 
mate the  1959  and  1960  levels. 
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The  1961  appropriation  proposed  for 
construction  of  waste  treatment  facili- 
ties IS  the  ;ame  as  that  requested  for 
1960.  It  represents  the  maximum 
amount  which  I  believe  is  warranted  for 
a  construction  protrram  which  is  and 
should  remain  primarily  a  State  and 
local  respon-'ibility. 

Larger    appropriations    are    proposed 
for  other  health  programs  where  present 
or  impendin::  needs  create  uru'ent  priori- 
ties     Emerging  health   problem.s  of  in- 
creasing  seriousness   to    our   population 
arise  from  the  complexities  of  the  en- 
vironment in   which   we    live       To  cope 
with  the  fai-reaching  problems  of  en- 
vironmental health  on  a  more  sy.^tem- 
atic    and    intensive    basis,    this    budget 
provides    sul>5tantial     increases    to    the 
Public  Health  Service  for  air  pollution, 
water  pollution,  and  radiological  health 
control  acti\itics.     These   increases    for 
radiological    health,    together    with    the 
stepped-up  cctivity  by  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  and  other  agencies,  will 
permit  a  greatly  intensified  effort  by  the 
Federal   Government   in   this    field.      In 
order  to  pro\ide  for  more  effective  Fed- 
eral air  and  water  pollution  control  ac- 
tivities, the  S-ecretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  will  make  legislative 
recommendaiions  to  strcn.gthen  the  en- 
forcement provisions  of  the  Water  Pol- 
lution   Contiol    Act    and    to    authorize 
greater  Pedei-al  leadership  m  combating 
air  pollution. 

Rapid  technological  developments  in 
the  production,  processing,  and  market- 
ing of  foods,  drugs,  and  other  products 
likewise  underline  the  necessity  for  more 
research  and  action  for  the  protection 
of  the  consumer.  To  meet  this  need,  the 
budget  continues  to  emphasize  an  orderly 
expansion  of  the  Food  and  Eh-ug  Admin- 
istration, expenditures  for  which  will  be 
more  than  double  those  5  years  ago 

Social  insurance  and  other  welfare: 
The  social  security  insurance  sy.stem  now 
provides  basio  protection  against  loss  of 
income  from  death,  disability,  and  re- 
tirement to  al)out  85  percent  of  our  labor 
force.  Anotlier  8  percent  are  covered 
under  the  railroad  retirement  system  and 
other  public  retirement  systems. 

Social  seciruy  and  public  assist- 
ance: At  the  pre.sent  time  10  million 
of  the  16  m  Uinn  people  aged  65  and 
over  are  rec»  iving  monthly  old-aee  or 
survivors  in.si  ranee  benefits.  This  va.st 
insurance  sy.stem,  which  will  pay  $11  7 
billion  in  ok: -age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability benefits  to  14  6  million  people  of 
all  ages  in  1361,  is  administ^ered  at  a 
cost  of  abouL  2  percent  of  the  social 
security  taxes 

Our  social  in.^urance  and  public  re- 
tirement systems  provide  basic  protfX"- 
tion  to  the  worker  and  his  family  For 
those  who  have  no  .such  protection  and 
whose  Incomf  s  are  in.'^ufflcient  to  meet 
basic  needs,  the  Federal  Government 
shares,  throurh  grants  to  the  States,  in 
providing  four  categories  of  public  as- 
sistance paynr.ents.  These  are  a»  old- 
age  assistance,  (2)  aid  to  the  blind,  (3> 
aid  to  dependent  children,  and  ■4>  aid 
to  the  permarently  and  totally  disabled. 
In  1961.  the  Federal  share  for  payments. 
made  to  an  estimated  monthly  average 
of  5.9  million  beneficiaries,  will  total  an 
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estimated  $2  1  billion,  or  about  58  percent 
of  the  total  Federal-State-local  public 
assistance  expenditures.  This  contrasts 
wuh  Federal  expenditures  of  $1.1  bil- 
lion, repre.<;enting  a  Federal  share  of 
52  percent,  for  payments  to  4  9  million 
individuals  in  1950 

Public  a,ssistance  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  primarily  a  re.^^ponsibility  of  tl/? 
State  and  local  government's,  becau.se 
need  for  these  payments  in  individual 
cases  can  best  be  determined  at  the  local 
level  I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
the  growing  Federal  share,  especially  be- 
cause it  tends  to  weaken  this  sense  of 
State  and  local  responsibility. 

While  we  are  spending  hundreds  of 
millions  for  aid  to  the  needy,  there  are 
large  gaps  in  our  knowledge  of  the  causes 
of  dependency  and  of  the  best  ways  to 
alleviate  or  prevent  it.  I  believe  that 
appropriations  to  initiate  a  program  of 
research  and  demonstration  pro.iects  de- 
signed to  identify  and  alleviate  these 
causes  are  highly  necessary  and  I  have 
so  recommended  in  this  budget. 

Military  service  credits:  It  has  long 
been  recognized  that  military  service 
should  be  counted  toward  the  rights  of 
employees  under  the  various  public  re- 
tirement programs.  Likewise,  where 
employees  are  not  required  to  make 
payroll  contributions  during  military 
service,  the  trust  funds  from  which 
benefits  based  on  such  service  are  paid 
should  be  reimbursed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. However,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  not,  as  required  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act.  pay  more  than 
the  true  cost  of  such  benefits  or  pay  to 
both  the  railroad  retirement  account 
and  to  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  di.';- 
ability  insurance  trust  funds  for  the 
same  military  service  benefits. 

Accordin':?ly.  I  repeat  my  earlier  recom- 
mendation that  the  Federal  Government 
should  reimburse  the  railroad  retirement 
account  only  for  the  actual  added  cost 
of  benefits  resulting  from  military  serv- 
ice. Pending  action  on  legislation  deal- 
ing With  substantial  overpayments  found 
by  the  Comptroller  General,  no  provision 
IS  made  in  this  budget  for  further  Fed- 
eral military  service  payments  to  either 
the  railroad  retirement  account  or  the 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance trust  funds. 

Other  welfare  services:  This  budeet 
includes  recommended  appi-opnations 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  totaUng  $72 
million  for  the  fi.scal  year  1961.  pri- 
marily for  grants  to  help  the  State  agen- 
cies rehabilitate  an  estimated  93.000  in- 
dividuals, about  6  percent  more  than  in 
1950. 

Grants  to  all  school  sy.<:tems  in  the 
States  through  the  school  lunch  and  spe- 
cial milk  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  estimated  at  $234  mil- 
hon  in  1961.  approximately  the  same  as 
in  1960.  These  procrams  will  provide 
improved  diets  for  118  million  children, 
on  the  average,  in  1961.  The  1961 
amount  ts  in  addition  to  the  commodi- 
ties which  are  distributed  to  the  schools 
through  the  disposal  programs  classi- 
fied in  this  budget  under  agriculture  and 
agricultural  resources. 

The  health,  employment.  Income  and 
other  needs  of  the  uicreasing  number  of 


elderly  people  In  our  population  can  be 
met  only  through  the  combined  efforts 
and  cooi.>eration  of  private,  local.  State, 
and  Federal  organizations  and  agencies! 
The  White  House  Conference  on  Agmg, 
to  be  held  in  January  1961.  and  the 
State  conferences  which  precede  it 
should  help  point  the  way  toward  more 
productive  and  satisfying  living  for  our 
aged  citizens. 

The  realization  of  our  a.splrations  for 
a  better  .society  m  the  years  to  come  will 
in  large  measure  depend  upon  the  way 
in  which  our  children  and  youth  are  pre- 
pared to  realize  their  maximum  poten- 
tial. This  will  be  the  vital  concern  of 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Children 
and  Youth,  which  will  be  held  in  March 
1960  and  through  which  private  and 
public  organizations  will  endeavor  to 
bring  their  wisest  and  most  expert  coun- 
sel to!:ethcr  on  this  vitallv  important 
matter. 

VETERANS    SERVICES    AVD    BE.VEnTS 

Expenditures  for  veterans  programs 
are  estunated  to  rise  by  $314  million  to 
$5.5  billion  m  1961,  chiefly  because  of 
additional  pension  cases  and  higher  pen- 
sion rates,  both  authorized  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Pension  Act  of  1959.  The  in- 
crease for  pensions,  amounting  to  $438 
million,  will  be  partly  offset  by  a  de- 
crease of  $128  million  m  readjustment 
benefit  expenditures. 

Programs  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, providing  compensation  and  pen- 
sion, medical,  and  readjustment  benefits 
for  the  Nation's  veterans,  rank  fourth 
in  size  among  all  Government  functions 
in  this  budget.  Total  expenditures  for 
tlie.se  programs,  as  presently  authorized. 
will  continue  to  increase  in  future  years 
as  our  veterans  advance  m  age.  The  23 
million  hving  veterans,  together  with 
the  dependents  and  survivors  of  vet- 
erans, comprise  a  total  of  81  million  peo- 
ple, a  considerable  proportion  of  whom 
are  potential  recipients  of  one  or  more 
types  of  benefits. 

This  country  has  provided  a  wide 
range  of  benefits  and  services  for  war 
veterans  and  their  families  to  meet  needs 
resulting  from  m:li;ary  service.  Dis- 
ability and  death  compensation  benefits 
have  been  provided  for  veterans  who 
were  injured  in  the  service  or  for  their 
survivors.  The  Servicemen  s  and  Vet- 
erans' Survivor  Benefits  Act  of  1956  im- 
proved the  death  benefit  structure  both 
for  wartime  and  peacetime  servicemen. 
In  1957,  general  di.<;ability  compensation 
rates  were  increased  by  10  percent,  and  a 
still  larger  increase  was  enacted  in  the 
basic  rate  for  the  totally  disabled 

A  first-rate  hospital  and  medical  care 
program  is  al.so  being  provided.  During 
the  past  year  a  long-range  policy  for 
stabilizing  the  Veterans'  Administration's 
hospital  program  at  125.000  beds  has 
been  established,  and  beginning  with 
the  1961  budget  a  12-year  hospital  mod- 
ernization program  is  being  initiated 
that  will  ultimately  cost  $900  million. 

The  21  million  veterans  who  served 
during  World  War  II  or  the  Korean  con- 
flict were  eligible  for  benefits  from  the 
highly  succes.sfu!  readjustment  pro- 
grams. For  the  16  million  World  War  II 
veterans  the  GI  bill  provided  unemploy- 
ment and  seif-employment  compensation 
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paymenLs  to  9.7  million  veterans;  edu&a- 
Uaa  and  txaining  benefits  to  8.4  miiiion 
veterans,  and  loan  a.>&Lstanc£  to  5  miiiion 
veterans  for  the  acquisition  ox  improve- 
ment of  homes,  farms,  and  buRine^ses. 
Except  for  the  loan  guarantee  and  direct 
loan  programs,  which  wUI  terniiiia^  on 
July  25,  1960.  the  World  War  11  readjU:>i- 
m.en!,  beaeflls  have  essentiaHy  expaed. 
Similar  readju.'itment  pr"£;ram.s.  wiuch 
will  continue  into  19€3  for  veterans  '.f 
the  Korean  conflict,  have  already  pr  >- 
vided  2.3  milhon  veterans  %iUh  fducat.on 
and  training  benefits  and  700.000  */ui 
loans.  The  special  unempioynu-ri:,  c.-m- 
pensaticn  program  for  Korean  confl.ct 
veterans  which  ends  in  1961  has  a;ded 
1.3  million  veterans.  No  fui'J^icr  e.xitn- 
sicn  or  Uberalizauon  of  these  bcxiefits  ls 
needed. 

The    longstanding    veterans    pension 
progrcim  also  provides  ."special  assistance 
to  war   veterans   for   neod^   not   ar;su.»( 
from    military'    ser\-ice.     The    Veteran.^ 
Pension  Act  of  1959  wa.-;  an   important 
step  in  the  modernization  of  the  proerTim 
It  eliminated  the  disparity  in  ffjt:!>:?}:ty 
for    pen-slons    between    the    w>doik  =?    of 
World  War  I  veterans  and  those  of  Int"^ 
wars,  and  provided   hisrher  benefit^^.s   for 
&U  persons  who  could  demorLstrste  rtfpri 
under  a  new  sliding  scale  ineomp   test 
No  further  liberalization  of  the  laws  pon- 
ceming    pensions    for    nonsei-rice- con- 
nected disability  i.s  proposed. 

In  addition  to  the  special  veterans  prn- 
Rrams,  a  great  majority  of  veterans  par- 
ticipate In  the  general  social  securitv 
health,  and  welfare  programs  »  hich  are 
financed  whoily  or  in  part  by  the  Federal 
Government,  in  the  future  these  een- 
eral  prosranu  will  provide  with  increa.?- 
in«  adequacy  for  the  economic  seciritv 
needs  of  our  elderly  population,  of  which 
▼eterana  and  their  widoms  will  ccn.<!titute 
a  large  and  Increasing  proportion  for 
aereraJ  decades. 

Vetergns  servicer  cmd  hmrflts 
'f;<:ml  -.-"nr^      Jn  :r.;:i:nR.if 
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Readjustment  benefits:  Readjustment 
assistance  is  expected  to  dechrie  signifi- 
cantly from  1960  to  1961.  primarily  be- 
caiKe  of  the  rediiction  m  the  number  of 


vettrajos  of  Urie  Korean  confbct  pftrtwn- 
paLng  ui  educational  or  vocauciial 
training  yrourams.  An  average  ol  22d.- 
000  veuran-s  will  receivf  irainu  t;  m 
196:;.  compared  U)  3..'6.000  m  19*1)  and 
4:-.5.<k>0  in  19i9.  ikiuciUicr.ai  beueitts 
f-r  f,a.r  urp.'iaii.^.  winih  wv-re  eiiarieri  in 
19o«i,  are  expected  lo  UHai  over  $17  m..- 
lion  m  19^1. 

P^ao  time  ex-servx"f?nien  are  reccT- 
nired  as  oei:  k  m  a  d::IerfiK  ca:-*t;i  ry 
froci  war  I.  roe  reieran.s  because  ol  u\t 
difft-reni  condnions  under  wh^c:.  trfy 
serve.  ino6<  wno  serve  iri  peacetime 
ui.dergo  fewrr  rmors  anil  tiamrd.  it-.sun 
their  c  moat  comrade?!.  Tnr  a_sj-  jption 
of  their  edu  -auonai  [  laik«:  an  1  ca.-e-  : 
is  niinjxr./ed  under  pcacet.me  selective 
service  procedures.  Whtle  on  active 
service  ihry  now  receive  .subsianiisi  ;  ay 
and  t>enefiLs  ar.d  'ney  relu.-n  lo  cr.  ;i.an 
hfe  under  more  fa.  oraJole  ccnd-t.iar>s 
after  receiving  raiuabie  UTuning  wii-;e 
in  s«?rrfice. 

Td  disci  aree  iu  respw  sibilitv  tr 
P"a  e-.Tie  ex-^ervit emen.  the  R.dfraJ 
Govemm-mi  has  p:  ovided  unempk' .  - 
ment  c  mpensai.on.  emplovment  s>vy\re 
tu\A  reemplcvTnent  rights,  ar.d  -ervire- 
connecled  dk^bih'y  or  death  (rompen.sa- 
tion  One  addU.  .'r->*i  benefit  should  be 
add<Ki  to  these  in  accord  wiW.  my  parlier 
recomni'=ndalior  >  a  program  f  voca- 
tion.»i  rehabilitation  for  t^.  »e  -A.ih  vib- 
stan-.ial  service -conr.  ectt^  dvsbuiUes. 
On  ulie  other  hand.  I  oppose  the  esfab- 
Ushrrjent  of  special  educational  a:iJ  loan 
guarantee  proerrams  for  peacetime  ex- 
semcetner.  Sich  beneflf;  are  .not  ju.'^ti- 
fled  because  they  are  r.o«  gup?)orte<i  by 
the  condilions  of  military  ferycr  .More- 
over, ihey  would  be  directly  contra:  v  to 
the  nacentires  a  hich  iiave  been  p.-ovKled 
to  enooura.^e  capable  indmduals  to  make 
mihtiii^  service  a  career 

Compensation  and  pension';-  Exp*'T>d- 
Itures  for  coTT)prn.«;at!on  for  servire- 
connected  disabilities  and  deaths  will 
show  only  a  minor  chanre  :n  19<)1  \ 
reduction  in  the  number  of  Wor'd  W  »r 
I  aiMl  II  veterans  on  the  roJte  wi)l  d^  v>fT- 
set  somewhat  by  the  addition  of  v^ tern n.-^ 
erf  the  Korean  conflict  and  p*ivcftinie 
ex-servicfmen  CcmpensaioTi  wil.  b#» 
paid  for  an  estimated  3  4  million  cases 
during  1961. 

The  n->:  in-.^\cr_  of  the  19S3  Tsw  eoy- 
emin?  non-sf-ryice-cor..nected  p«  nsK>n.«  is 
to  add  spTrera;  hundred  thou  and  new 
cases  to  the  rol'*s  at  an  csUmaU-d  ^'di- 
tiocal  cost  of  $?84  milli  n  >r.  1961  arKi  an 
estanaied  cumulative  cost  of  $9  birium 
during  thf  next  40  veaxs.  fxpendit  ir*^ 
are  also  mcreruurw  bcfTi'ise  of  the  erow- 
m-  num:.-.'-  ot  w.jr:  i  Wir  I  '..'.Tans 
reachir.g  age  65  Appr  xm  aU  ly  40  pe  - 
cent  of  ail  World  War  I  veterar^  ovpr  65 
are  now  receiving  peiisie«is.  An  avpiafp 
of  1  9  millior.  veterans  and  familips  of 
deceased  vel.-ransare  expected  to  rereire 
pensjocs  in  ;d61;  this  t^-  26  perrnt  ir.  re 
than  in  1960  and  38  percent  more  than 
in  1S59. 

Hos^Htal  and  medical  .ser\'ic'^-  The 
l>ud««  inch  ides  S92S  milhon  of  expendi- 
tures in  1961  for  boepitai  and  medirr*! 
care  for  veterans.  The  inerfa.«;e  of  r?3 
million  fr-m  I'j'^O  is  tocontir.ije  imryrove- 
meuts  m  the  staffing  and  q  jalitv  cf  serv- 
ice   in   the   hospitals   and    to  meet   the 


hip  her  costs  <  I  nospua]  and  medical  care 
fjcner.illy.  Ho&pi'aiand  doinicihary  care 
wi. ;  ue  provK;-»l  durir  ;  u>e  .car  iir  an 
avera*;e  o:  14!.:'  <  &«'m-nciar.  s  per  day. 
ami  i*  Ujtai  oJ  J,  mjO.OOO  ti  tf-ranf.  will  re- 
ceive medical  or  dental  care  for  .'5erTKe>- 
connected  diaabiliues  m  oupittiem 
clinic."!. 

lli*vjr»it.|  rrr  .arurtion  As  a  first  step 
tow?i.-d  an  r.r  kr.y  12-year  prcpram  for 
inoocri:7HL:oii  of  fx  .^tint'  veterans  t;.  i&- 
pit.  1  lariiitirs.  r;  ..j  m  nrRrmn  ;  $75 
millicn  is  prni  s<  i  t^r  19  >i  uf  tha 
ux.,1.  $53  niiilicn  is  for  cr.i.  truction  at 
fuiiicmi  lit  t;,  >pr  ils  at  Cievi  land.  Ohio 
8o  D.  i.«  )  w  as:  mgton.  DC  ( 7  00  bed.s »  ; 
and  .M.  rtioer,  Calif.  (SOO  beds»  The 
rf-mair  !rr  is  for  a  large  numb  r  of  mod- 
err,  -at    in  projects. 

.«idm:ni  traion:  The  nTier^l  .prrat- 
Intr  ex:)en.«ies  ..f  the  Veterans"  Acinjni.s- 
tra  y.n  are  expected  to  decline  approxi- 
ma  .  !v  7  ;iercent  in  1961,  reflertin!?  de- 
rrc,  rd  Nvoiltioecfs  m  loan  an<i  ftiuca- 
tior  aJ  prosTTim.s.  impr  ivpd  -idmin)- tra- 
il vt  piccedures  particul  i://  m  ^n.^'irnnre 
operatiocis,  and  the  applK'ation  of  mod- 
f^m  ''lertrr.Mk  f-qu  m-  r>r  tn  recording 
axK,  paying  veurai.."!     ■♦'iieiiii, 

IN  lUlLSl 

Interest  paj-ments  are  estimated  to  ris« 
S20O  minion  to  tO  6  billion  in  the  fiscal 
year  1961.  These  payments,  almn^t  eii- 
tirely  for  interest  on  the  public  debt,  rep- 
resent 12  percent  of  budget  experwiiturea. 
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F'yr   a   year  and   a   half  now.   market 

ra*t-  (,t  int^reM,  hare  been  increasing, 
reflect. :ig  mf.  r.ionj;  v  press  ."es.  tl.' 
high  le.  el  (f  tnv  ,iinent  c  'nn.^-.ds  .n  our 
ecoj  am.-  and  heavy  Fj-dt-rai  b<  rrow.ng 
re<iuued  bv  the  li*:  i  and  19,9  buds-et 
deiK  Its.  'l'.\e  rise  n  marxrt  rates  re- 
Q  lire  lite  Treasury  i-  rav  h»  her  inw-r- 
est  .  n  securtttBB  iBBi.  il  i.  rr:  na:  ce  the 
ht  avy  volume  of  ma  ir  rip  f)t>iipatjons, 
»  iic.i  w»"re  issucc  w;  .-u  u,-..er  -st  rates 
were  lower. 

I'  IS  imperative  fh  .'  •'--  Conrress  lift 
the  present  legal  ceilmt'  iji  ■\'  ^  permit  on 
interest  rates  on  aii  (,  ivvrnmei.t  obliea- 
uor-  iiaving  maiur.ies  oi  more  than 
5  years.  Otherwise,  ir.ierest  paymenfj 
could  yv^d  even  muri  »>iiarpiy  i !  e  cur- 
reiiE,  inuTt^t  :  ate  on  .<;  ortr:  term  ."^ccun- 
Ufs  IS  nc «  t. .^-.'^fT  i/;an  on  io»iL:-term 
Lkjt  iii,  and  ii  ■--  cutiunut. i  nerd  to  limit 
linaj.cmi  to  i:»e  sro-  ■  -term  market  tends 
U)  :,Ui>e  i:  :,  r»  ,1  rai<  .  m  re  than  if  the 
firuincii.^^  ct-  ..41  oe  i.pi  -HO  over  bctii  the 
siiort-  aijQ  U>ng-i«.rin  ma/icetjs. 

TrjyfT.fmrrrr?.  frr  GcT^^rrjJ  Grrvemment 
activities  are  estimated  to  rise  by  $200 
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miUion  to  $1.9  billion  in  the  fiscal  year 
1961,  prima  ily  because  of  increased 
construe Uun  of  Government  buildings 
and  a  new  appropriation  to  the  civil 
service  retirement  fund  required  by  law. 
Federal  financial  management  i 
Tliere  is  grov  ing  evidence  that  a  consid- 
erable amour  t  of  revenue  is  lost  annually 
to  the  Govenunent  because  of  the  failure 
of  some  individuals  and  businesses  to 
report  fully  the  income  which  they  have 
received.  Tt  e  existence  of  sucli  a  con- 
dition serlouiJy  weakens  the  integrity  of 
our  tax  system,  and  places  an  unfair 
share  of  the  total  tax  burden  upon  the 
vast  majority  of  citizens  who  conscien- 
tiously report  all  of  their  taxable  income. 
This  budget  includes  an  increase  of  $29 
million  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
primarily  to  =vlrcngthcn  its  enforcement 
proerams.  including  initiation  of  an  elec- 
tronic computer  system.  I  urge  Its  ap- 
proval as  the  first  step  In  a  long-range 
plan  to  prevent  this  revenue  loss.  The 
additional  co.sts  should  be  recovered 
many  times  ihrough  Increased  tax  col- 
lections In  lat?r  years. 

Gcaeroi  aovemmm.t 
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'  Compare.^  with  rew  obli<rationi»l  authority  of  SI  TBi 
inilli"n  enacted  f^r  !'''«  nnA  II. MS  mfllf-r  "n'-iu'lmif 
$7  ■iiMoa  in  anttcii  uled  JwippU  taenLal  a{)prTjpri»tion>>i 
Mtimated  (or  rA>j 

General  property  and  records  manage- 
ment: T)ie  eiti-ient  and  economical  op- 
eration of  many?  Federal  agencies  i.*^  hin- 
dered by  inad(  quale  office  space,  much 
of  which  is  nnlcd  Accordintiy.  new 
obh  uitional  auihonty  of  $185  nr.liion  is 
r'Tom mended  for  t.-^cal  year  1961  for  the 
planning  and  construction  of  add.uonal 
general  ofBce  space.  Although  i.o  funds 
for  such  construction  werf^  appropriati  i 
for  1960.  e.xpeiidiiures  will  rise  m  1961 
as  outlays  foi  new  construction  are 
added  to  ihOvse  fur  con.struc  tirn  initiated 
In  prior  years.  In  addiiion  the  cm. mate 
for  the  legislative  functioris  include.'^  in- 
creased expf  ntjtures  for  a  new  office 
building  for  tiie  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

The  General  Services  Administration, 
In  collaboration  v,  ith  other  a  ennes.  has 
developed  a  ne>v  program  for  improved 
use  of  excess  p<'r5^onal  prcperiy  by  Fed- 
eral ai'tiirif  s.  and  faster,  more  eflicient 
disposal  of  surplus  property.  7his  in- 
volves more  effective  screening  of  such 
CVI 44 


propt-riy  aid  simplifying  the  procedures 
under  which  a-tncies  are  advised  of  its 
avaiiabilily  for  other  uses. 

Central  personnel  management i  Tlie 
Civil  Sei-vire  Commisi-iDii  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Liie  BuuKtt  have  recently  recom- 
mended a  lonf -range  policy  on  financing 
the  civil  service  retirement  sysum.  I 
hope  the  Con^'ress  vuli  speedily  enact 
llii'.v  rtromrni  luia-ioiis.  which  v.ouid  as- 
sure c(  iii.i;utd  ii-.auabiliLy  m  tlit-  fund 
of  the  full  amount  of  the  net  a-rcumula- 
tion.s  from  employee  conlriLu-tic  rii  and 
establish  a  dt  i.nite  basis  fdr  meetiii.^:  Uie 
Governmenls  sliare  of  the  costs  con- 
sistent with  the  principle  that  its  full 
failh  and  credit  supptrt  the  autiionztd 
ben^'liis. 

A  new  appropriation  of  $46  milhon  for 
payments  to  the  civil  service  retirement 
fund  is  requested  for  1961  to  f.nance  tlie 
costs  ol  ni  w  or  increased  tx-neliis  en- 
acted in  1958  for  certam  widows  or 
widowers  of  former  Federal  employ ees 
and  for  certain  retired  employees.  The 
law  provides  that  these  particular  bene- 
fits cannot  be  continued  after  July  1, 
1960.    unle.ss   such    an    appropriation    is 


made.     Recipients     of      Lhes 


benefits 


should  enjoy  the  same  a.ssurance  of  un- 
inierrjpu-d  payment  as  do  oilier  an- 
liuuanls  of  the  civil  stu-vice  retirement 
sy.stem.  and  the  Federal  liability  m  their 
case  IS  not  difTerrni  from  tiiat  for  other 
benefits  und'  r  this  progrsm.  Accord- 
uigiy.  I  recommend  that  the  Congress 
consider,  in  connection  with  the  legisla- 
tion referred  to  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph. auUionzing  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement and  disability  fund  to  bear  the 
future  cost  of  these  particular  benefits 
without  a  specific  appropriation. 

The  budget  provides  approximately 
$120  million  to  pay  the  Government's 
share  of  the  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Act  of  1959.  which  become-s 
eJfective  m  the  fiscal  year  1961,  and 
which  Will  provide  opportunity  for  ap- 
proximately 2  million  employees  and  2  4 
million  dependents  to  have  reasonable 
protection  against  the  co.^t  of  both  basic 
and  major  iieallh  care.  This  program 
will  add  substantially  to  employee  frin^;e 
benefits,  which  in  the  agtTegate  now 
compare  very  favorably  wiih  those  pro- 
vided to  employees  in  private  mdustry. 

In  1958  immtxiialcly  following  enact- 
ment of  a  10  percent  general  salary  in- 
crease for  Ftxieral  civilian  employees.  I 
propose  to  the  Congress  a  review  of  all 
compensation  sj-stoms  in  Ihe  three 
branches  uf  the  Federal  Government,  di- 
rected t-uwaid  adoption  of  an  equitable 
enit)k)ye€  compensation  policy.  This 
recommendation  was  renewed  in  my 
bu(i   '  t  message  for  the  1960  fiscal  year. 

It  has  been  more  than  30  years  since 
a  thoroughgoing  review  has  been  made 
of  the  manner  in  wliich  the  Federal 
Government  compensates  its  employees. 
There  are  nou  dozens  of  pay  plans  in  the 
executive  branch  alone.  P..evicw  and  co- 
ordination of  tlie  exce.ssive  number  of 
pay  plans  now  in  exi.  tence  arc  the  .most 
tilecliVe  means  of  removing  inequities 
wliicii  adversely  affect  the  Government's 
ability  to  recruit  and  retain  qualified 
per;>oi,.nel  in  some  fields.  Continued 
patcliing  of  individual  Federal  salary 
systems  is  not  satisfactory  as  a  substiiuue 


for  a  comprehensive  Federal  pay  pohcv, 
which  sliould  be  developed  either  by  aii- 
tliorizmg  a  Joint  Conmiii^sion  such  as  I 
L-uopofed  or  by  some  otlier  equally  effec- 
tive means.  Pending  development  and 
adoption  of  siacii  a  comprehensive  policy, 
a  general  pay  rax-se  would  be  unwar- 
ranted, unfair  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States,  and  inequitable  as  among 
employees  compensated  undei-  different 
and  unrelated  pay  .systems. 

The  budget  estimates  for  the  Post  Of- 
fice Dtpaitmeni  assume  legislative  ac- 
tion to  continue  that  part  of  ihe  1958 
salary  increase  for  postal  field  service 
employees  wliich  expires  on  January 
20.  1D61. 

Civilian  weather  services!  Appropria- 
tions totaling  $63  miillion  are  recom- 
mended for  tlie  fiscal  year  1961  for  the 
Weather  Bureau.  The  $12  million  m- 
cr.a-se  o\er  tiie  amounts  enacted  for  1960 
will  permit  expanded  research,  weather 
observation,  and  forecasting  services. 
Tliese  improveinenls  are  necessarj-  pri- 
marily to  keep  pace  v,ilh  advances  m 
air  traffic  controls.  Research  projects 
include  intensive  investigation  of  hur- 
ricanes and  tornadoes,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  sem.iautomatic  system  for  the 
collection  and  aiialysis  of  weather  data. 

Hawaii:  Our  Union  was  greatly 
slrerigthened  in  1959  by  tlie  admission 
of  the  States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  As 
m  the  case  of  Alaska,  comprehensive 
legislaliou  will  be  necessary  to  enable 
Hawaii  to  take  its  place  as  the  equal  of 
the  other  49  Slates.  R?commendations 
will  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  con- 
cernuig  those  changes  needed  In  Fed- 
eral laws  in  order  to  bring  Hawaii  under 
the  same  general  laws,  rules,  and  policies 
as  are  applicable  to  the  other  States. 

Territories,  possessions,  and  District 
of  Columbia:  Completion  of  action  on 
state' .hood  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  makes 
it  all  the  more  urnent  that  legislation 
to  provide  home  rule  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  be  enacted  without  delay. 
Both  equity  and  efficiency  require  that 
the  people  of  the  Nation's  Capital  be 
envcn  a  voice  in  their  own  local  govern- 
ment and  that  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  be  limited  to  matters  of 
Federal  concern. 

Legislation  will  shortly  be  proposed  to 
the  Congress  to  cslabii.sh  a  Government 
corporation  to  develop  an  improved  mass 
tran-sportalion  system  m  the  National 
Capital  metropolitan  area,  pending  crea- 
tion of  an  interstate  agency  to  assume 
thi.s  responsibility. 

To  foster  further  development  of  dem- 
ocratic institutions  and  in  keeping  with 
the  growth  of  local  seilf -government,  ac- 
tion should  be  taken  to  authonze  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  Guam  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  Congress  through  nonvot- 
ing resident  commissioners. 

Intergovernmental  relations:  There 
are  many  problems  requiring  attention 
of  the  recently  established  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions. Foremost  among  these  are  the 
problems  of  allocation  of  tax  sources 
among  various  levels  of  government  and 
rapid  growth  of  metropolitan  areas. 

An  aspect  of  intergovernmental  rela- 
tions requiring  attention  in  both  the  leg- 
islative and  executive  branches  involves 
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a  series  of  court  decisions  permitting 
local  taxation  of  federally  owned  prop- 
erty In  the  hands  of  contractors  and 
leaseholders.  This  matter  should  be  re- 
solved in  the  context  of  the  broader  sub- 
ject of  Federal  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes. 

Other  recommendations:  Legislation 
enacted  in  the  last  session  of  Congress 
to  amend  the  immigration  and  nation- 
ality laws  failed  to  cover  several  signifi- 
cant proposals,  including  modification  of 
the  quota  system.  Prompt  action  is 
needed  on  these  remaining  item.s. 

To  strengthen  the  Government's  hand 
In  restraining  inflationary  forces.  I  urge 
that  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  be 
amended  to  make  reasonable  price  sta- 
bility an  explicit  goal  of  Federal  eco- 
nomic policy,  coordinate  with  the  goals 
of  maximum  production,  employment, 
and  purchasing  power  now  specified  m 
that  act. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  the  re- 
maining six  points  of  the  civil  rlshts 
program  that  I  recomjnended  last  year. 
The  Civil  R:ght.s  Comm:.s,~ion,  extended 
for  an  additional  2  years  by  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  continues  its  important 
work  and  has  developed  additional  con- 
structive recommendation.;;,  particularly 
for  protecting  the  right  of  every  citizen 
to  vote.  I  hope  these  recommendaticas 
will  also  be  earnestly  considered  by  the 
Congress. 

I  also  recommend  that  the  Congress 
create  additional  Federal  judgeships,  as 
proposed  by  the  Judicial  Conference,  and 
strengthen  Federal  laws  agairLst  organ- 
ized crime. 

Legislation  will  be  submitted  to  In- 
crease the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions for  the  Commi"N.sion  on  Interna- 
tional Rules  of  Judicial  Procedure  m 
order  that  it  may  complete  its  work  suc- 
cessfully. 

It  is  important  that  legislation  now 
before  the  Congress  be  enacted  to  pro- 
vide reimbursement  to  Americans  for 
certain  property  damage  m  Europe  and 
the  Far  East  during  World  War  II  for 
which  compensation  has  not  previously 
been  authorized. 

I  again  recommend  that  a  system  be 
devised  for  suitable  recognition  in  the 
United  States  for  distinguished  achieve- 
ment in  various  fields  of  endeavor. 

IMPROVEMENTS      IV      BUIKJETTNG        ORG.A  NIZ.*,TIO:^ , 
AND    M.t.VACEMEZNT 

The  decisions  m.ade  by  government  are 
vital  to  so  many  a.=pects  of  our  national 
life  that  improvements  of  the  procedures 
through  which  these  decisicn.s  are  made 
should  be  a  continuing  major  goal.  A 
substantial  number  of  important  specific 
steps  can  and  should  be  taken  to  improve 
these  practices. 

Revisions  in  authorization  and  appro- 
priation procedure:  Contract  authority 
and  authorizations  to  spend  from  debt 
receipts  in  basic  legi.slation  outside  the 
appropriation  process  are  generally  in- 
consistent with  sound  standards  of 
budget  practice.  The  recommendations 
being  placed  before  the  Congress  in  this 
budget  are  based  upon  the  principle  that 
authonty  to  make  budget  obligations 
and  expenditures,  whether  f  nanced  from 
receipts  or  borrowing,  should  be  granted 
by  the  Congress  only  in  appropriation 
acts. 


January  IS 


The  Congress  has  shown  a  growing 
tendency  to  require  the  annual  enact- 
ment of  authorizing  legislation  before 
appropriations  may  be  ma<ie.  Space 
programs,  some  mutual  security  pro- 
grams, military  and  atomic  energy  con- 
struction in  this  budget,  and  much  of 
defense  procurement  beginning  in  fi.scal 
1962,  will  require  separate  authorizations 
before  appropriations  can  be  considered. 
Under  this  procedure  these  programs 
receive  a  duplicating  review  each  year. 
At  the  same  time  the  value  of  legisla- 
tive corLsideration  and  expression  of 
long-range  program  objectives  and 
amounts  is  largely  lost,  and  agency  per- 
sonnel devot-e  an  inordinate  amount  of 
time  to  the  congressional  proce>s  at  the 
expense  of  effective  administration  of  the 
continuing  program.  I  hope  the  Con- 
gress will  find  It  possible  generally  to 
make  authorizing  legislation  cover  pro- 
gram requirements  for  longer  periods  of 
time. 

In  the  interest  of  good  government, 
methods  to  expedite  the  authorization 
and  appropriation  processes  should  be 
found.  In  order  to  facilitate  early  con- 
sideration, and  al.so  to  show  the  Govern- 
ment program  more  fully,  this  budget 
includes  specific  prof>ospd  appropriations 
for  a  number  of  proLjrams  for  which  au- 
thorizing legislation  must  also  be 
renewed.  In  most  of  thse  cases,  pro- 
posals for  such  legislation  will  be  sub- 
mitted in  a  very  short  time.  This  pro- 
cedure should  be  an  improvement  over 
the  pa.->t  prsictice  of  delaying  submission 
of  detailed  estimates  until  the  renewing 
legislation  has  been  enacted. 

Before  the  executive  budget  Is  pre- 
sented to  Congress  annually,  the  most 
careful  consideration  is  given  to  the  re- 
lationships of  spending  to  receipts  and 
borrowing,  and  to  relative  priorities  of 
various  programs.  When  the  budget 
reaches  the  Congress,  however,  its  con- 
sideration Is  usually  fragmented  be- 
cause of  the  distribution  of  responsibil- 
ities among  the  various  committees  and 
subcommittees.  I  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress should  find  means  by  which  it  can 
more  effectively  examine  the  budget  as 
a  whole  and  base  its  actions  on  the  over- 
all fiscal  situation. 

F»rovision  for  item  veto:  In  passing 
the  Alaska  and  Hawaii  statehood  acts. 
the  Congre.s.s  aiiain  recognized  the  value 
of  an  item  veto  by  a  chief  executive  by 
approving  provision  for  its  use  in  their 
Ptate  constitutions.  Forty-one  State 
Governors  now  have  item  veto  authority. 
Many  Presidents  have  recommended  it. 
but  the  Conjjre.ss  has  not  yet  granted  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that 
power.    I  again  recommend  it. 

Control  of  foreign  currencies:  The 
Government  receives  from  its  operations 
considerable  quantities  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies each  year.  Much  of  this  cur- 
rency is  earmarked  for  grants  to  and 
loans  in  the  country  concerned,  and 
some  is  available  for  programs  of  the 
US.  Government.  In  many  countries 
the  currencies  available  to  us  are  needed 
for  conducting  normal  U.S.  operations, 
yet  such  use  is  prevented  in  some  ca-ses 
by  statutes  or  by  the  international  agree- 
ments under  which  the  currencies  are 
received. 


As  a  result  of  a  detailed  study.  thi.s 
budget    includes     provisions     to     bring 
under  budget  and  appropriation  controls 
al!  foreign  currencies  available  for  U.S. 
agency   operations   which    are   received 
from    the   sale   of   surplus   agricultural 
commodities.     This  change  will  not  alter 
total  appropriations  or  expenditures,  but 
will  increa-se  those  of  the  agencies  using 
the  currencies  and  decrease  those  of  the 
Commodity     Credit     Corporation.     Ac- 
cordingly. I  Intend  that  no  more  alloca- 
tions be  made  for  uncontrolled  use  after 
the  current  fiscal  year  except  for  coun- 
try   grants    and    loans    committed    in 
International  agreements,  and  I  recom- 
mend that  at  an  appropriate  time  the 
Congress  remove  from  the  laws  the  pro- 
visions which  permit   uncontrolled   use 
for  other  purposes.     I  am  also  Instruct- 
ing that  In  future  negotiations  of  Inter- 
national   agreements    we    endeavor    to 
avoid  restrictions  which  would  limit  our 
ability  to  apply  normal  budget  and  ap- 
propriation controls  to  the  use  of  those 
currencies    which    are    earmarked    for 
U.S.  agency  op>eratlons. 

Improved  funding  for  public  enter- 
prises: Major  business-type  activities 
of  the  Government  should,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, operate  on  a  self-sustaining 
basis.  Their  budgets  and  accounts 
should  permit  ready  comparison  of  their 
expenses  and  revenues.  They  should 
have  simplicity  in  their  financing  struc- 
ture and  the  flexibility  in  expenditures 
necessary  to  meet  unforeseen  business 
conditions,  but  should  be  expected  to 
keep  their  obligations  and  expenditures 
within  the  resources  provided  by  Con- 
gress for  that  purpose,  and  should  be 
subject  to  annual  review  and  control  by 
the  Congress.  Accordingly.  I  recom- 
mend that  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, the  power-marketing  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
loan  guarantee  programs  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  be  financed  through 
revolving  funds.  Similar  recommenda- 
tions may  be  made  in  due  time  for  other 
business-type  activities. 

Legislation  Is  again  being  recom- 
mended to  bring  under  budget  review 
the  activities  of  those  few  Government 
corporations  which  are  now  exempt 
from  such  review,  but  possess  authority 
to  draw  money  from  the  Treasury  or  to 
commit  the  Treasury  for  future  expend- 
itures. This  can  best  be  done  by  in- 
cluding them  under  the  budget  provl- 
sions  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act. 

Revision  of  budget  pre.«?entation:  In 
this  budget  more  than  half  of  the  626 
appropriation  accounts  of  the  executive 
branch  have  been  presented  on  a  cost 
ba.sis.  The  remaining  appropriations, 
including  those  for  the  Department  of 
Defense,  will  be  converted  to  this  basia 
as  soon  as  possible.  This  budget  also 
provides  for  accrued  expenditure  limita- 
tions for  12  appropriations,  in  accord- 
ance with  legislation  enacted  In  1958. 
Such  limitations  are  recommended  to 
permit  closer  congressional  control  over 
annual  expenditures. 

The  customary  totals  of  budget  re- 
ceipts and  budget  expenditures  are  dls- 
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torud  by  the  inclusion  in  both  of  inter- 
est and  other  payments  by  public  enter- 
prise funds  to  liic  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury.  Sur*.  interiund  paymenU'^ 
amounted  to  $355  million  in  tiie  fiscal 
year  1959.  and  are  esiimatf'd  al  $737 
million  for  19'-i.  and  $779  million  for 
1961.  While  this  duplication  dt>t'i  n-t 
affect  the  amount  of  the  bud^jtl  sorpiu.-^ 
or  deficit,  it  does  overstate  the  size  of  the 
budget  receipts  and  expenditures.  To 
correct  this  It  i.-;  planned  that  such 
amounts,  while  still  shown  witi.in  the 
figures  for  the  affected  agencies,  will  be 
eliminated  from  budget  totals  in  finan- 
cial statements  on  Government  opera- 
tions beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1961 
I  also  plan  to  present  the  1962  budget  so 
as  to  remove  this  duplication.  However, 
In  order  to  preserve  full  comparability 
with  previous  budgets,  no  such  adjust- 
ments are  shown  in  the  amounts  in  this 
document.  If  adjustments  had  been 
made,  the  net  totals  would  appear  as 
follows: 

Adjusted  budget  totals,  excluding  interfund 

payments 

|Fisc&I  ycATs.     In  billlonsl 


1950 

■CUlAl 

1900 

estimate 

IWil 

eerUmat« 

Bu<lr»'t  r»«<rtpta      

Bu<li5f  t  pxpenditiirw 

•fir  9 

8U.  3 

$77  9 
77.7 

«83  2 

79.0 

Budwt  dcHclt 

Budget  turplus 

12.4 

--- 

^.. 

Strengthening  of  organization  and 
management:  From  the  beginning  of 
this  administration  I  have  placed  em- 
phasis on  obtaining  the  best  possible 
executive  ability  in  the  administration  of 
the  widespread  and  diverse  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  on  provid- 
ing the  best  organizaiionaJ  structure  in 
which  officials  can  carry  out  their  re- 
sponsibilities. Thus  continued  empha- 
sis is  essential  not  only  to  operate  the 
complex  machinery  of  government  effec- 
tively, but  al-so  to  meet  the  constant  flow 
of  new  problems  of  organization  and 
management. 

In  recent  years  several  major  organi- 
sational Improvements  have  been  made. 
Including  the  eftabllshraent  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  and 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, as  well  as  new  organiza- 
tional structures  for  defense  programs 
and  for  civilian  and  defen-^  mobiliza- 
tion activities.  The  many  actions  taken 
on  recommendations  of  the  two  Hoover 
Commissions  have  also  resulted  in  more 
efficient  administration. 

The  Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  under  which  numerous  execu- 
tive agencies  and  functions  have  been 
reorganized,  contains  a  hmitation  of 
June  1.  1959.  for  tlie  transmittal  of  re- 
organization plans  by  the  President  to 
the  Congress.  Accordingly,  this  author- 
ity is  not  now  available.  I  urgently  rec- 
ommend that  this  cutoff  date  be  removed 
In  order  to  permit  continued  a-^e  of  that 
act  by  mp  and  by  my  succcfwor  In  im- 
proving the  management  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  executive  branch 

The  search  for  better  management 
and  op>eratioDs  is  a  never-ending  process. 


I.kr  ail  large  organjzation."^.  the  Federal 
Government  conlinut-s  to  have  manage- 
ment problem?  For  example,  property 
management  offers  an  enormous  chal- 
lenge, and  in  the  past  year  greater  atten- 
tion has  been  focu.sed  on  it.  Applica- 
tion of  r.ew  aata-proce.ssinp  techniques 
to  Gt>v(  nimrnt  opt.'-au  «!.•-  us  under  con- 
stant stuay  The  Pofct  Office  Depart- 
ment is  improvin*:  its  operation."^  by  in- 
stalling modrm  methods  of  mail  han- 
dling and  IransjxjrLation  The  lYeas- 
ury  Department  is  using  up-to-date 
data-processing  equipment  Uj  achieve 
more  effective  administration  of  dis- 
bursements and  revenue  collection. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  many  examples, 
and  this  budget  provides  for  further  im- 
provements. 

At  my  request,  the  heads  of  all  Gov- 
ernment agencies  will  give  renewed  em- 
phasis to  the  review  of  management  pro- 
cedures and  operating  activities  to  make 
sure  that  the  most  modern  methods, 
techniques,  and  equipment  are  in  use. 
All  agency  heads  have  been  encouraged 
to  continue  to  search  for  the  best  prac- 
tices in  other  Government  agencies,  in 
business,  or  in  industry,  to  apply  them  in 
their  own  agencies  to  the  extent  possible 
during  the  term  of  this  administration. 
and  to  leave  to  their  successors  a  legacy 
of  plans  for  further  improvement. 

The  plans  presented  in  this  budget 
meet  the  Nation's  immediate  needs  and 
will  support  continuing  sound  eccncmic 
growth  in  the  future.  The  achievement 
of  these  plans,  however,  will  in  the  last 
analysis  depend  on  the  people  ttiem- 
selves. 

I  believe  our  people  have  the  deier- 
minalion  to  hold  expenditures  m  check, 
to  pay  their  own  way  without  borrowing 
from  their  children,  to  choo.se  wisely 
among  priorities,  and  to  match  sound 
pubhc  E>ohcy  with  private  initiative.  It 
is  that  determination  which  is  the  key  to 
continued  progress  and  sound  growth 
with  security.  It  is  that  determination 
which  reinforces  the  recommendations 
I  have  made. 

dwic.ht  d   elskuhower. 

January  18.  1960. 


THE  PRE.'^IDENl^.'^  BUDGET 
MESSAGE 

The  SPRA  KER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mi.s- 
souri  [Mr.  Cannon  1  is  recognized  for  40 
minutes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  never 
before  has  the  United  States  faced  sudi 
odds  as  it  faces  today — both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Abroad  we  are  menaced  by 
an  implacable  totalitarian  power  with 
superior  armajnent,  and  the  imperative 
necessity  of  demonstrating  conclusively 
in  the  near  future  its  control  of  interna- 
tional affairs  At  home  we  are  carryinr 
the  greatest  debt  ever  contracted  by  any 
nation  in  the  worlds  hi.story  with 
rapidly  deteriorating  credit  and  the  im- 
minent necessity  of  reversing  that  trend 
not  later  than  this  C^inpress 

And  yet  Mr  Ppe«ker.  vrp  have  jurt  lis- 
tened to  one  of  the  most  optimistic 
budget  recommendations  ever  tran.'.mit- 
ted  to  the  House  withm  my  recollection. 


The  outstanding  feature  of  this  budget 
is  the  most  satisfying  assurance  that 
could  be  given — the  promise  not  only  of 
a  balanced  budget  but  the  pro<spect  of  a 
surplus  of  $4.2  bUiion  at  the  close  of  the 
h.scai  year  ending  June  30.  1961.  to  be 
appiiec  to  a  reduction  of  the  public  debt. 

The  most  disappointing  feature  of  the 
budget  is  that  it  promises  to  accumulate 
this  surpl'o^  throuph  tentative  irureases 
in  the  national  revenues  and  not 
through  reduction  of  national  expendi- 
tures Throughout  the  lenpthy  docu- 
ment there  is  no  mention  of  the  word 
'■retrenchment  "  In  fact,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  recommends  the  largest  re- 
curruig  expenditures  .<^ince  the  adminis- 
tration of  George  Washington.  It  is 
proposed  to  exceed  current  year  expendi- 
tures by  $14  bill:,  n  It  also  includes  the 
largest  amount  ever  spent  for  interest  on 
our  staggennc  national  debt.  But  it  of- 
fers not  onr  .scintilla  of  hope  of  reduced 
taxation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  pro- 
poses another  extension  of  wartime 
taxes  in  time  of  peace  and  in  addition 
the  imix>sition  of  neu-  taxes  not  hereto- 
fore levied. 

At  the  close  of  every  other  war  the 
Government  has  promptly  repealed  war 
taxes  The  Korean  war  ended  7  years 
ago  but  Uiis  budget  still  a.'=ks  the  contin- 
uation of  wartime  taxes  and  new  taxes 
not  heretofore  imposed,  including  the 
irksome  nuisance  taxes  which  have  so 
clogged  the  channels  of  trade  for  the 
pa'^t  10  years. 

In  short,  this  budget  proposes  to  take 
from  the  people  $84  billion,  the  highest 
take  in  any  year,  peace  or  war,  since  the 
foundation  of  the  Republic. 

CXDNTTNGENCIES   SfRROrXDING    $4. J    BH^ION 

SfRPLfS 

E\en  with  this  unprecedent^l  tax 
draft  upon  the  Uixpayers  of  the  country, 
ih.ere  is  serious  reason  to  doubt  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  promise  of  any  surplus 
whatsoever,  much  le.ss  a  Fun^ius  of  $.4,200 
million.  We  have  learned  by  sad  experi- 
ence that  no  prediction  of  a  budget  sur- 
plus can  be  taken  at  face  value,  and 
certainly  that  is  true  of  this  budget. 

You  will  recall  that  in  the  annual 
budget  submit t-txl  to  Congress  for  1959 
we  were  promi.sed  a  balanced  budget  and 
a  small  surplus,  and  we  wound  up  at 
the  close  of  that  year,  ending  last  June 
30.  with  a  backbreaking  deficit  of  more 
than  $12  billion. 

The  estimates  both  of  revenues  of  $84 
billion  and  expenditures  of  $79.8  billion 
rest  on  a  number  of  assumptions  and 
hi.:r.ly  doubtful  contingencies  Revenues 
totaling  $84  billion  m  the  coming  year 
1961  would  involve  an  increase  of  $15.7 
billion  over  collections  m  fiscal  1959.  or 
an  increase'  of  23  percent  between  these 
2  years  The  record  breaking  $F4  billion 
tax  take  expected  m  tins  budget  rests  on 
a  rosy  outlook  predicated  on  great  na- 
tional prosperity  and  larse  profits — with 
infiai*Hl  dollars.  It  assumes  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  raising  postal  income 
by  some  $554  million,  a  proposal  em- 
phatically rejected  by  this  Congress  in 
tlic  last  ses.sion.  It  assumes  the  exten- 
sion of  Korean  wartime  taxes.  It  pro- 
poses new  taxes.  In  all.  of  the  six  budg- 
et.": previously  .'submitted  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  during  this  administration, 
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the  original  spending  estimates  were 
exceeded,  as  shown  by  the  following 
tabulation 

Variations  in   Spending 


BiidKot 


Prp<i- 

dent's 
onjinil 
b'ldpot 

estin-.ate 


I9«i)   t>ii.!;:et     UU-at  psti- 

i:iit.-     .    

1959  t'Ud.'ft     .. 
1058  bu.K'Pt 

1957  tiU'l-et 

19,Vil.ii.k.>t 
1955  bu'leet 


$77.0 

73.9 

71.8 

M.9 

62.4 

06.8 

Actual 
result 

'178.4 
80.7 
71.9 
60.4 

ee.  5 

84.6 

Over  (+) 

or  un- 
der (-), 
oriTlnftl 
estimste 


+$1.4 
+6.8 
+.  1 
+3.5 
+4.1 
-1.0 


'  Rovsed  estimate,  as  shown  in  1961  budget. 

.VoT»  -  !•  .tjiires  r-nrf^ent  "n«t  budget  expenditurw" 

as  use'l  :n  l.le  i   i  l/»t;. 

Similarly,  there  have  been  wide  varia- 
tions in  revenue  results  contra.=;ted  to 
original  budget  estimates.  The  follow- 
ing table  of  official  figures  .shows  that 
situation: 

Variations  in  Revenuei 
'In  hiUions] 


Budget 

Presi- 
dent's 
orieinal 
biidgct 
estimate 

Actual 
result 

Over  (+) 
or  un- 
der (-), 
orizinaj 
estimate 

19fiO  hudgpt     latest  esti- 
rnatei 

$77.1 
74.4 
73.8 
66.3 
fiO.O 
6Z6 

'$78.8 
68.3 
89  I 
71.0 
68.1 
80.4 

+$1.5 
-6.1 
-4.5 
+4.7 
+8.1 
-2.3 

19.W  budKOt 

19.V  bndeet 

1967  bud  .jet     ... 

1956  budk;.-t 

1955  buditet 

'  Revised  ostimate,  as  shown  in  1961  budget. 

NoT<  -  F;eiir»s   repre<u<nt    'net   budget   receipts"    m 
used  In  the  budget. 

And  in  addition,  original  budget  esti- 
mates of  deficits  and  surplu.se.s  matched 
against  actual  results  affords  compan- 
sons  much  In  point  to  the  $4  2  billion  sur- 
plus figure.  The  following  table  shows 
how  far  and  how  often  the  mark  has 
been  missed  in  the  last  6  years 

Variations   in   deficit  and    ^urpJu?   ^ot<mates 
under  th.e  preient  ad"nni^:ration 

In  *,.:■'::  n<' 


Budget 


19M  hudr"t 
li^M  !iljd>fet., 
MV,  iiU'l.;.-t.. 
ly.V  huduet 
I».^»*  hudifi't.. 
1M,W  tiU<llH't.. 

1««I0  budip't.. 


T't*l  fnr  Kst  '1  years. 
1961  budifct  ivitjiute 


PrKnldent'i 

ortvlnai 

budget 

eitlmata 


Actual 
rosult 


■>u  )m:f'fd  by  prey    m   idmmistration  but  revlsi-j 
•nd  ■idmiiistpp'd  !  y  present  a.lrninistration 
•  Lau-Ht   <r!:  -lal  i'st;rnnt«    m  1961  budget). 

N<iTi  -Fl:ghw»y  trust  fund  wM-'h  t*?  m  *■••    ".^oa' 
1957.  not  .lu-luded.  ••   ■         . 

There  is  no  arresting  assurance  that 
we  can  realize  these  highly  desirable 
predictions  this  year  with  any  more  ac- 
curacy than  we  did  last  year.  Inevitably, 
the  collector,  the  tax  gatherer,  working 
diligently  around  the  clock,  bringing  in 
larger  and  larger  amounts,  collecting 
from  the  taxpayers  of  the  country  larger 
national   revenues   than   were   ever   en- 


Joyed  by  any  nation  since  the  beginning 
of  time — the  busy  tax  co;iect/)r  ha.s  not 
been  able  to  keep  up  with  the  spenders 
in  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  the  Government. 

As  a  re.sult.  today  we  are  saddled  with 
the  largpst  national  debt  that  ever  kin- 
dled the  fires  of  inflation,  that  ever  in- 
creased the  cost  of  livip.L,'  that  ever  de- 
ba.':ed  the  currency;  that  ever  limited 
business  expan.sion;  that  ever  curtailed 
emplo\Tnent:  that  ever  imperiled  na- 
tional defense  in  thi.s  or  any  other 
country. 

WHO    PR^P.^RES    RKCr.RDBREAKING    BtTDGETS' 

All  fiscal  recommendations  start  with 
the  President.  Congress  does  not  make 
the  budget.  The  President  makes  it.  It 
includes  only  what  he  recommends.  He 
is  directed  by  law  to  make  such  tax, 
spending,  and  appropriation  recommen- 
dations as  in  his  judgment  are  neces- 
sarv-.  The  President  is  in  complete  com- 
mand. He  is  not  required  to  submit  his 
recommendations  to  anyone  before  in- 
cluding them  in  the  budget.  He  is  by 
law  completely  free  to  recommend  cuts 
in  appropriations  of  any  magnitude  and 
revisions  of  ba.sic  legislation  to  cor- 
respond. 

They  do  not  have  to  recommend  more 
and  more  spending— as  in  this  budget 
and  as  in  past  budgets. 

They  do  not  have  to  urge  extension 
of  war  tax  rates  in  time  of  peace — as 
m   this   buditet   and   in   every   budget. 

They  do  not  have  to  recommend  new 
taxes  and  new  revenues — as  in  this 
budget  and   m   past  budgets. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  administra- 
tion talks  economy,  hope  of  tax  relief, 
the  practice  of  .self-restraint  in  expendi- 
ture, and  holding  the  line  on  the  cost  of 
living— when  they  talk  thi.s  but  .submit 
record  budgets,  that  is  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  and  not  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government. 

Some  feature  of  this  budget  do  not 
comport  with  the  goals  announced  in 
this  and  past  messages.  And  this  final 
effective  budget  from  the  President  dis- 
closes beyond  all  challen^-e  that  this 
administration,  after  8  years  in  office, 
has  not  accomphshed  a  single  one  of  the 
laudable  objectives  promised  m  thp  1952 
and  1958  campaign.s 

The  mes.sn(fe  calls  for  restraint  In  ex- 
penditure but  the  budget  proposes  to 
spend  81  4  billion  more  than  this  year. 
It  was  only  a  little  over  a  year  a«o  that 
the  President  declared  war  on  rxce.s.sive 
spending.     He  was  quoted  this  way 

I  tlilnk  every  place  we  are  spending  tno 
iTluch  mnney  •  •  •  We  m\i«t  star',  rl^i.t 
from  the  blgges:  and  go  right,  d  -wn   Uj  ihe 

smallest. 

He  decried  what  he  term.-d  'loose 
handling  of  our  fuscal  affair.s,'  But  the 
budget  submitted  shortly  thereafter  pro- 
posed to  spend  more.  And  it  also  pro- 
posed increased  appropriations,  both 
larse  and  small. 

You  remember  the  bristling  vetoes  of 
last  years  public  works  appropriations 
and  the  castigation  of  the  number  of  new 
project  starts  e.specially  because  nf  their 
long-range  expenditure  effect.  But  we 
find  tins  budk'ft  advocating  new  project 
starts  that  wi^l  call  for  tven  more  spend- 


ing in  the  future.  In  fact,  It  proposes  42 
new  starts  requiring  $38  million  In  1961 
and  a  total  commitment  of  $500  million 
over  a  period  of  years.  This  budget  was 
being  formulated  at  the  time  Congress 
was  being  advised  in  a  veto  message  con- 
cerning new  starts  that 

This  tremendous  expansion  In  Government 
expenditures  In  just  this  one  area  In  so 
shoi^  a  period  of  time  brings  Into  sharp 
focus  how  Congress  by  action  in  one  year 
buUda  Increases  into  the  Federal  budget  In 
future  years.  •  •  •  xhU  lUustratea  how 
easily  effective  control  of  Federal  spending 
can  be  lost. 

Overspending  In  respect  to  water  resources 
Is  hurtful  to  the  United  States  and  to  the 
proper  development  of  these  resources  them- 
selves. The  American  people  are  opposed  to 
overspending  no  matter  where  U  U 
attempted. 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  the  sins 
of  the  Congress  In  the  last  session  can  be 
made  virtues  of  the  executive  branch  In 
just  5  months. 

I  include  a  summary  of  budget  receipts, 

expenditures,  and  surpluses  or  deficits  for 

the  8  fiscal  years  1954-61. 

Net  budget  receipts,  expenditures,  and  deficit 

(  —  )  or  surplus  (  + ) .  »  fiscal  years,  1954-61 

rin  billions) 


Xetfx- 

Deficit 

Flaoal  year 

Net  re- 

pendi- 

(-)  or 

ceipts 

turos 

surplus 

(+) 

I.  Fiscal  19M  (from  July  19631 

$84.7 

»«7.« 

-t3  1 

2.   Fiscal  1965 

00.4 
(8.1 

64.6 
66.S 

-4.2 
+1.8 

3.   Fisoa!  1958 

4.  FlsciU  1957: 

(»J  Including  highway 

trust  fluid-      ,   .. 

715 

70.1 

+ia 

(b)  Excluding       high- 

way fund  as  per 

budget.- 

71.0 

00.4 

+  1.8 

8.  Fiscal  1958 

(a)  Including  highway 

trust  fund ... 

71.J 

73.8 

-18 

(b)  Excluding      high- 

way fund  as  per 
budget 

ao.1 

71.0 

-18 

9.  Fiscal  1959 

(a)  Including  highway 

trust  fund 

7a« 

n.4 

-ta.o 

(b)  Excluding      high- 

way fimd  M  per 

budget 

«.! 

•0.7 

-12  4 

7.  Fiscal    1980    (revised   f«U< 

mates  In  iwtu  budt'et): 

(a)  Including  highway 

triMi  fund 

11.  a 

>  U.  8 

-  1 

(b)  Eirluding       high- 

witv  fund  aa  par 
liU(  g«t 

71.6 

'71.4 

+.» 

8.  Flaoal    1901    (budget  mU* 

matse): 

(a)  Including  highway 

trtul  fund 

IM.9 

•13.7 

+  i3 

(b)  Etriuding      high- 

way fund  a*  per 
budget 

iM.0 

•7M 

+4.8 

ToUl,  all  «  yean; 

(a;  Iiiriuding      highway 

trust  fund..          .   . 

875,4 

aoaa 

-14.9 

Cb)  Excluding     highway 

fund  as  per  budget. 

aM.3 

879.1 

-14.9 

'  Includes  »378.noo.OOO  from  supplemenials  propoeed  to 
t*  subtnitlPfl. 

» Including  rfv^nuM  from  propoeed  IwtaUtinn  fpon- 
tm  nation  of  cerUIn  excise  taxes;  certain  new  fuel  taxes 
etc.  I 

»  Among  other  things.  Msumes  enactment  of  additional 
»664.0OO.(XW  in  postal  revenue. 

THE    PTTBLIC    DEBT   AKD   INTFKIMT    COSTS 

As  shown  by  the  pending  budget,  the 
national  debt  this  coming  June  the  30th 
IS  estimated  at  $284,500  million.  Grant- 
ing that  it  will  be  no  more  than  that^— 
and  that  Is  an  unknown — even  that  fig- 
ure represents  an  increase  of  $18,400 
million   during   the   first   7   fiscal  years 
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under    this     administration     The    debt                   Interest  on  the  pMbUc  drbt  K.-k    rf^mnr^mn,^tc      tt,,^^^^^    ^r      tt 

stood  at  $266,100  million  when  thi.s  ad-      l    The  debt:                                            buI.  n  d^;tmed  of     Tnci    riih  I 

sssii;;^ nro/S5r"°^  ^^^  -n: ^.^^-^i;^^-::::::  -- ;  jv'^^?:--;::':v'V^^  T 

This  is  the  record.                                                .une  so   i.e^ estimated, .so  o  ^^^^^J^^^^.H^^^^^^^^ 

Our  debt  today  IS  far  above  the  highest      2.  interest  on  the  debt:                          .VWh,  n  enouth       But    llie    Government    i«;    th<> 

of  the  World  War  II  debts.    It  is  $29  bil-         fiscal  1959 ,7.  ,,2  iea.st  of  the  victims     When^ou  raise  the 

lion  above  the  postwar  low-water  mark.        ^^y^^o  (current  estimate)....    9.300  cost  of  monev   above   5   percent     o   the 

On  the  first  day  of  this  month,  the  na-                '^«''"ft    °^    '^'^^^    '"""°"'  Government   '  you     ip.e     the     coTt     of 

tional  debt  stood  at  $290,924,917,717.63.            r^cTrl^'^JrlT^^LllT     9  500  money-the  "  ra^of'  mLr Inlt^'eve^' 

That  represents  a  mortgage  of  $1,623.04                                (current  esumate)..    9,500  ^Qj-rower  in  the  United  States     And  vou 

against  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in     ,  ^  ,  ^!!^"^  °^  ^"^^  million,  fiscal  1961  over  particularly  raise  the  intere'-t    the  rost 

America  today.                                                  br^meVs  Sns^'''' '"  ''""^'"*  *"  ''^"^  °^  borrowing  and  the  opportunity  to  boi  - 

The  President  has  transmitted  to  the         3.  i„  the  current  fiscal  year  I960   interest  '°*  i°  ^^?^^  *^°  f'^  ^^^^^  ^^'*^  ^°   >^^>- 

Congress  six  straight  requests  to  raise     on  the  debt  averages  $25  479  400  every  day  exorbitant    mterest,      The    Government 

the    old    statutory    $275    billion    debt     ii.oei.ooo  every  hour.  »i7.690  every  minute  ^^  ^^^^  lending  money  for  many  ac- 

ceiling.     In  consequence,  the  temporary        4.  in  the  current  fiscal  i960,  interest  on  the  ^'vities  at  reasonable   rates  cf  interest. 

ceiling  is  today,  $295  billion.     The  per-     debt  exceeds  interest  cost  for  fiscal  1959  by  ^"^   ^   ^^e  Government   must    pay   5'^ 

manent  ceiling  is  $285  billion.                       •4.657,ooo   every   day.   1194.000   every   hoxir,  percent  for  short  time  loans,  it  cannot 

Now  the  administration,  in  this  budget.     »3-230  every  minute.  lend  money  for  housing,  for  contractors 

has  asked  for  another  extension  for  next     ,   ^  /°  ^'^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^-  ^^^reet  on  the  debt  or  builders  or  workmen  or  for  people  who 

year.    Failure  to  control  spending  while     a,  ^'X!*i^T''^^%*,^™'''^^  ^"'^'^ '^''^''  "^^^  homes,  at  a  rat*  they  can  aflcrd 

collecting   the   highest  revenues  of   all     •'■^■*^  '^^"^  ^°^-  •^^■^  «very  minute,  to  pay. 

time  has  forced  step  by  step,  piece  by         Now.   due  to  the   fact  that  we  have  Banks   and    loan   associations   cannot 

piece,  and  year  by  year  the  conversion  spent  and  spent  and  overspent  our  in-  •^^'^  money  at  4  or  4^2  percent  when  the 

of  the  so-called   temporary   ceilings  of  come,  it  has  been  necessary  to  raise  the  Government  itself  must  pay  5*2  percent, 

earlier    years    to    a    permanent    status,  interest  on  Government  bonds,  in  order  ^"^   ^^   ^^e   greatest   beneficiaries   of 

Even  the  once  restraming  influence  of  ^  make  them  sufficiently  attractive  to  Pi"esident  Roosevelt  s  wise  provisions  for 

the  debt  ceihng  has  now  gone  by  the  ^^^  ^"y^^-    Today  we  are  paying  in  ex-  l^^^^  ^  ^^e  farmer— the  farmers  in  my 

board  '^^^  °^  ^  percent  for  short-term  loans  State   and   the   fanners   m   your   State. 

But  Mr  Sneaker   the  greatest  evil  at-  ^i-^asury  notes  of  6  months  or  a  year.  ^  "^  authorized  the  now  familiar  pro- 

f^^^^r^  Mi^opeaKei,  ine  greatest  e\ii  at  j^j.  ^^             ,^^^         formerly  borrowed  Auction  credit  a.^sociations  to  whom  he 

endmg   the    flowering   and    fruition   of  f„,  j^^  ^^^^  ^  percent      I     has  never  ^'^^  "^^"^-V   a^   3'.    percent    permitting 

this  astronomical  debt  is  the  high  jack-  happened  before  in  time  of  peace  ^^'^"^  ^  lend  it  to  the  farmer  for  4>2 

ing  of  the  rate  of  interest    the  carrying         This  situation  could  have  been  avoided  P«^^«r.t.    retaining    the    extra    cent    for 

charge  on  the  debt,  and  the  influence  It  jf  even  in  the  last  fiscal  year  the  admm-  amortization  of  their  debt  to  the  Gov- 

has   had   on    American    bu^ness.    indi-  istration  had  recommended  and  Congress  ^''^nit-iit.    Farmers  who  must  have  capi- 

vidual,   and   corporate.     Formerly,    and  in  response  to  that  recommendation  had  ^'^^  ^°^  ^^^^  production  but  who  cannot 

for  years,  especially  in  time  of  peace,  the  spent  $12  billion  less  than  the  revenues  ^*^'^^'o^^'  »  cent  from  any  bank,  can  come 

Government  was  able  to  borrow  money  at  instead    of    $12    billion   more   than    the  ^0  ^^t"  Production  Credit  Association  and 

less  than  2  percent— perhaps  a  fraction  revenues  ^^^  ^^^  money  they  need  at  a  low  rate 

above  or  a  fraction  below-and  the  bond         With    the    $12    billion   cash    m    hand  °^  ^"ilT''^^^-  J^"^  associations  are  man- 

Issues  of  the  Government   w.-re   .:.vav,  we    would   have    paid    it    on    the    na-  ^^^d  by  the  farniers  themselves  and  have 

oversubscribed.                                         "  uonal  debt,  the  cost  of  living  would  have  ^^'^1?.'!'^^^^^}':''  ,''"^^?^^^^-    ^'\  ^'^ 

|ln  buuonai  firmpri  tr^  PYn.nH    infl-t-r.r.  ,.,;,,  1^  ll\.^  dol.ar     E\ery  loan  has  been  repaid  with 

1.  Actual    increase,    6    fiscal     year.  f.Td  «^H  n,?;  ^nH            m  k  ^^^^'^^^     Bankers  who  formerly  opposed 

(19&4-59):  f"^^^  «"^  our  bonds  would  have  again  them  now  approve  them  because  faimrrs 

J"Jy  19M iseo  1  been  rr.arketable  nt  far  less  than  present  to  whom  they  could  not  lend  have  now 

•^"'y  ^'**» =»"*  ''  ^''*'^  '"^-^^  prospered  to  the  point  where  they  carry 

Incre-Yse  in  the  «  ve«r«            ,  ,„  «         ^'^    '^'''   ^^^'   ^"•^   '^*<-'  ^'"^'^  ^hd   the  substantial  bank  accounts 

f.  Current  biuit • .- u'^    r  <  i","^.e  budget     recommendid     and     Contire.s.s  But  the  Production  Credit  As.soclatlons 

during  (.  ,:r.!,'.  iis.j.u  >fur':otso  ob;i«in«ly      .sptiit      $12      billion      moio  have  received  notice  that  bepmniiiK  the 

(July  1BA9  to  July   1900 — from  xhuv.  we  took  in.     We  wi:e  livinp   l.i).'h  fii'^t  of  the  month  Inteiest  will   be  ad- 

•  J84  7  to  $364.5) -0,3  on  tlir  hot-  and  wc  .sp(  nt  $12  billion  more  vancetl  to  7  peicent.  due  to  the  fact  that 

tluui  (111!    ;noome      Wc  whiMled  for  the  ^^^^  Government   must  pay  6'a   pprcfiit 

i   M    -l"     ;^\'''r     '!  I/Jm,'?.    ^'"^  ^ '■■'•':>•    ^^^■"'    '!''"    ^:-"''.v   ^""^"^     Every  Usrlf  and  can  no  longer  lend  Uic  money 

ftv-.u    ycu    \U'\      ,T.,.'v    ;;.(i()'.',.  moi.tli     ;n   an    rfTort    to   sell   that    $12'.,  «^  j '  J  Pt^JXcnt. 

July  loei-fi  i>,  K'H4  5  i..»:'8u,.        4,'.  b;:i,(ui    we   MxT.r    BboNc    revenue    everv  So  the  farmer  h  intcreM  goes  up  Uo  7 

«,^„(v,  ^^.„  .„,,„,,.  K„.,^     .              u  J  percent.    And  the  farmei.  the  man  who 

».  Total  budget  estimate  of  increoaa ^"'n      "^°' ^^"^ ''f '^  '^7,^''  Z       ?     ^'''  ^■"•»^«  ^^^^^'^  ^^^  ^^''^'^'^^  «"d  receives 

for  th.%   venra.  July   19M  "J  than  u  ore  ..old     1  he  publu  did  not  want  tj,,   j^^.^t   pay   for  his   labor   and   the 

July  iMi..:. +13  0  ^*'''^^     ^^'^'  ^''<'^''  was  .Kupplng     Exports  lowr.-t  return  on  his  Investment,  who.se 

NoT«._oid  statutory  limit  of  $275  billion  ^'''^V  '  ''  '  ',  J""^^'"'  Y'"  '"'='''^:'^'  ^^^'  ^^^  ^'^^Idren  work  with  him.  who  i. 

raised  as  follows:  ^^^  balance  of  tiade  wns  heavily  aeBinst  todny  receiving  the  lowest  price  for  liis 

For  fiscal  1955  by  ec  billion  (temporary).  "•"     Inve.'-tors  abroad  were  alerted.    For-  product,  and  who  must  pay  all  of  the.se 

For  fiscal  1956  by  $6  billion  (temporary),  eign  creditor?    alanned  at  our  improvi-  Increased  cost*  of  operation,  machinery, 

For  fiscal  1957  by  $3  billion  (temporary),  dence    be^an    to  demand   gold      A.s.'jur-  fertilizer,    insecticides,   and   every   other 

Kr  S!  Shi'A^m!'"",^'^^'''^^'-  ances  by  Cl^,airman  Martin   of  the  Fed-  cost  of  production-the  farmer  who  is 

to  tM3^,  lin)     15  miiio  " ?tS?ar"nv  to  ^ral  Reserve  Board,  have  checked  onlv  ^''"^"K  less  all  the  time  and  paymg  more 

•288bmion)^-  •'  ''""°"   *''^P^^''''"^'°  temporarilv     the     demand     of     foreipn  all  the  time-who  is  least  able  t<)  pay- 

For  fiscal  196(1  by  iio  billion  (permanently  creditors  for  gold.     Unless  the  adminis-  ™^'^  ^^^'  J  P^^^ent  for  his  money.    Why? 

to  $285  bUlion);  $10  billion  (temporarily  to  tration  and  the  Congress  can   in  the  few  ^ecau-se    this    administration    and    this 

$295  billion).  trauon  ana  tne  congress  can^ in  tne  lew  congress  spent  $12,500  million  more  than 

remaining   months   of   this   fiscal    vear.  «p  took  in 

re^^t~.T^'n:':^?allVTeL'TfT.  '^"^'^  ''''  confidence  of   the  world  in  ,„  the  same  category  we  have  the  GI 

t^pora^lncrere    for    1961  ^yond    the  ^^^  ^^^"'^'  °^  '^'  ^'"'^^^  ^''^''^^^^^  ^^  "^«"-  loans  under  which  the  veteran  is  to  re- 

permanent  cell  ng  of  $285  billion  (amount  "^^  ^^  financial  affairs  in  keeping  with  ceive  money  at  5  4  percent      But  when 

unspecified,  but  something  less  than  $10  bil-  accepted    busmes.s    prmriples,    our    gold  the  Government  must  itself  pay  5h  per- 

hon  in  force  during  fiscal  19G0).  reserves    will    shortly    drop    below    our  cent  the  money  sources  are  dried  up  and 
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no  one  will  lend  the  veteran  money 
which  was  available  to  aU  as  long  as  a 
prudent  operation  of  Government  fi- 
nances kept  governments  down  to  2  per- 
cent. 

Likewise  the  PHA.  created  to  lend 
money  at  5^4  percent  and  under  which 
loans  were  freely  made  at  that  rate,  a 
rate  profitable  to  the  Government  and 
the  borro\7er  alike.  Is  now  wholly  un- 
workable because  the  Government  re- 
quired to  pay  5*2  percent  Interest  in  the 
money  market  cannot  relend  It  at  the 
statutory  rate  of  5^4  percent. 

Numerous  other  instances  indicate 
faintly  the  widespread  di-saster  re.sultinir 
from  high  rates  of  interest  which  ti:e 
mismanagement  of  Government  finances 
has  brought  about. 

There  seems  to  be  a  genera!  impre.'=':ion 
tliat  money  does  not  cost  the  Govern- 
ment anything.  But  the  interest  alone 
on  the  national  debt  for  fiscal  1960.  as 
represented  In  this  budget,  is  $9,300  mil- 
lion. Every  year  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  pay  $9,300  million  merely  for 
Interest,  and  with  nothing  to  show  for 
It  at  the  end  of  the  year  Only  20  years 
ago  we  operated  the  entire  Government 
on  a  good  deal  less  than  that.  Not  onlv 
does  this  budget  call  for  $9,300  million 
In  Interest  for  1960,  but  the  President 
tells  us  that  next  year— fiscal  1961  — it 
will  be  $9,500  million.  That  is  12  cents 
out  of  every  dollar  of  budget  spending 
Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to  the  Gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  I  wonder  If  the 
gentleman  would  approve  of  a  request 
for  an  extension  of  time.  The  gentle- 
man's time  is  approaching  at  the  end  of 
his  speech,  and  I  note  there  are  Mem- 
bers here  who  wish  to  comment  on  his 
speech.  If  I  should  propound  a  request 
for  a  15-minute  extension  of  time  for  the 
gentleman,  would  he  approve'' 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  the  time  to  yield  to  other  Members 
Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.^k 
unarumoos  consent  that  the  gentleman's 
time  be  extended  15  minutes.  In  order 
that  some  points  of  his  .speech  might  be 
commented  upon  and  questioned. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  advLse  the  gentle- 
man from  California  that  there  are 
other  special  orders  pending  immedi- 
ately at  the  conclu.sion  of  the  time 
allotted  to  the  gentleman  from  Mi.  sourl. 
However,  if  the  gentlemen  who  have  the 
special  orders  have  no  objection,  I  can 
entertain  a  unanimous-consent  request 
Is  the  gentleman  from  Ilhnois  [Mr 
Collier]  here? 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  have 
10  minutes  Immediately  following'  th^^ 
speech  by  the  genUeman  from  Mi^jurV 
Would  the  gentleman  from  California  be 
willing  to  incorporate  that  in  his  request^ 
Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
vise my  request  that  the  genileman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Tabkr],  be  allowed  to 
follow  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  fo" 
10  minutes,  immediately  thereafter  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  tiie 
Comxmt;.ee  on  Appropriations. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Will  the 
gentleman  withhold  his  request?  I  see 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Col- 
loir],  is  here.  There  has  been  a  request 
for  an  extension  of  time.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  or  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  have  any  objection'' 

Mr.  COLLIER.  No  objection,  M.^ 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  reque.st  will  be  ;a-anted.  1.5 
minutes  for  the  gentleman  from  Mi.'^.soun 
and  10  minutes  for  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr  HOr.IFIEI.D  Will  thp  1,5  minutes 
for  the  £:f^ntlf>man  from  M:.s.--o'iri  come 
after  the  gentleman  from  New  York  uses 
his  10  minutes? 

Mr  TABER.     Oh,  no. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Then,  my  original 
request  stands. 


The  SPE.AKKR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
gentU^m.m  fr  m  Missouri  will  be  recog- 
ni7f  d  fl  r  rtn  .idditlonal  15  minutes,  and 
immfHiiately  after  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  will  be  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

DEI'ZNSZ    AND    I*ONT)Er«:.N--F    s'fVDisr, 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  hev.-y 
defense  outlays  in  recent  years  has 
tended  to  obscure  the  genesis  of  these  In- 
flationary deficit  budgets.  The  Impres- 
sion persists  that  they  have  come  pri- 
marily from  the  necessity  of  heavy  de- 
fense spending.  That  is  not  so.  It  is 
the  nondefense  Items  that  have  un- 
balanced recent  budgets,  as  the  follow- 
ing ofBcial  data  unerringly  discloses: 


Net  budget  expenditurea — Defense  and  nondefense  {8  fiscal  years  1964-61) 

[In  blUlons  o/  dollars] 


riscal  jrear 


1-  iscal  11.53  (Korcaa  war  year) 

•  •     V ;"*■ 

Fi'f-al  VM 

}•  ..vii.  !■  -.i IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII"™ 

r.^cu.  :    'Ai _„  --«———_       .       ... 

Fisi'al  li'57 

Ktscal  H<fA. ]^ 

Fiscal  14-38. "'."  

fisral   1980   (latest  estlmatM'lrom'Vsiisr'budKet 
dootnrient) 

Fiscal  li«l  (budget  esUmat"«r)"lllI~IIl~IIII 

(  oir.par  sons:  "*    "*•"-•— 

a.  H'61  budget  compared  with  last  war  year 

(HM) 

b.  I<i61  compared  with  lit  year  of  preaent  ad- 

ministration (19M) 

e    ItSl  compared  with  1st  year  showinr  surpina 

imder  present  administration  (195«3) 
d    l!"*!   compared   with   last  completed   year 

(1959). .. 

e.  1661  compared  with  ourrent  1960  wtimate^ir 


Major  national 
security 


Defrnse- 
mllitary 


U3  i 

• 

40.3 
3A.  S 
3S.8 
38.4 
39.1 
41.2 

4ao 

41.0 


-2.6 

+  7 

+5.2 

-J 

-f-.l 


Total 


isn  4 

• 

4A.9 
40.  A 
40.8 
43  3 
44.1 
4flL4 

4A.6 

46.8 


-4.8 

-1.3 

+4.0 

-.8 


AU  otbar  prOKrama 


As  per 
budget 


$33  9 

• 

X.9 
34.0 
2ft.  9 
28.  1 
27  8 
34.3 

33.8 

34.2 


-l-ia3 

•+13.  3 

+&3 

-.  1 
+L4 


Inclndlnit 
blghway 

trust 

fond 


«23  9 

• 

20.9 
24.0 
26.9 
27  0 
21)  4 
37.  0 

SS.9 

37.1 


-1-13.2 
♦4-18.2 

-m.2 

+.1 
+  1.1 


Total  net  eipoad- 
ittires 


As  per 
bud^Ket 


874  8 

• 

87.8 
64.8 
6A  S 

no  4 
71.9 

80.7 

'78.4 
79.8 


+4.8 

+  1X0 

+  13.8 

-.9 
+1.4 


Includinf 
hlffhwajr 

trust 

fund 


• 

87  >» 
84.8 
88.  t 
70.8 
718 
83.4 

81.  8 

ta7 


»+14 
+14.8 

+  18.2 

-.7 
+1.3 


nM:^'^'^X-^Z^'^7^^  »*«  "^  snppte^entab.  also  estimated  a« 

'  !<•  pr-sents  incrwuw  of  1 1  perornt  over  war  yoar  of  19,S3 
'  -  pr  sents  increase  of  6:1  percent  over  ist  year  of  19.S4  ' 
<  K^pr«ents  increase  of  77  percent  over  Ut  year  of  1964." 


N..TK 


Flighway  trust  fund  beean  with  fiscal  year  1957. 


As  will  be  noted,  th-  entire  increase  of 
$1-4  billiun  .11  spend.iig  ui  this  1961 
budget  compared  to  the  ye.ir  1960  is  al- 
lotted to  noncleftTL^e  rLom.s  Tlie  na- 
tional iecunty  tutai  remains  uncr.ant,'ed. 

For  nondfferi.-,e.  this  budget  for  lyei 
proposes  spendln^  $13  3  biUion.  or  63  per- 
cent more  than  n.^au  ly.T4.  the  fir.st  year 
of  the  preseni  adnuni.-trati.  n  Includ- 
ing the  highway  item,  it  is  up  $16,2  bil- 
lion, an  increase  of  77  perren? 

On  the  other  hand,  defense  sjjending 
for  19a  in  th.is  budget  is  SI.J  billion  be- 
low the  19,54  total.  And  it  i.s  unchanged 
from  the  current  year. 

The  rer:  rd  is  plain.  Nondefense 
spending  ha.s  far  out^Lripped  6>'.<  ;..%♦■ 
spending.  And  it  has  come  at  the  u;  1..:.^ 
of  the  admiiii.stration  in  a  succe.soiou  of 
record- break ;nf.r  budt,'et.s. 

Befo.-e  It  is  too  lat^' — if  it  is  not  al- 
ready -XX)  late,  before  the  value  of  th.e 
dohar  plummets   -.UA   fui-.htr.   w.>  most 


reverse   this   relentless    trend    to   ever- 
increafJng  expenditure. 

This  budget  is  too  high.  It  Is  Inna- 
tionary.  We  must  cut  It.  Nothing  with- 
in the  power  of  men  to  alter  should  logi- 
cally be  regarded  as  beyond  reach  of  the 
knife.  We  should  probe  deeply  Into 
every  item.  We  must  dhspense  with 
every  nonessential.  And  that  includes 
the  defense  budgets.  It  is  not  so  much 
a  question  of  what  we  spend  for  defense 
as  it  is  what  we  spend  it  for  We  must 
dispense  with  outmoded,  <  ■sol,'.-  ob- 
solescent weapons  and  systems  We  arc 
long  past  the  point  where  we  can  afford 
the  luxury  of  adherence  to  business  as 
usual. 

NEW    AUTHOlmr   TO    OBUQATt    THE    cm.  rr' N  ME.ST 

The  amount  of  authority  to  obligate 
the  Government,  either  enacted  or  re- 
quested. Is  the  most  consistently  ac- 
curate yardstick  by  which  to  meas- 
ure future  spending.  That  comes  first. 
Spending  follows.    The  President  recum- 
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mends  $79  4  b  llion  of  new  oblipatinp  au-      the    highwav    fund     the    requests    total 
thority   ui   th  s  budget  for    1961.     With      $82  6  billion. 


I  include  a  table  for  the  8  years  1954- 
61: 


Appropnalum,  and  other  forms  of  authority  to  obligaU  the  Goi^emment  ("New  ohUgalional  authority") 

lA  rearrangement  of  budget  toble  7  with  certain  addlUo«s) 
lln  billions  of  doUarsI 


Type  of  Mtbority 

EnactH. 
1954 

Enacted. 
1955 

Enacted, 
1966 

Enacted, 
1967 

Enacted, 
1958 

Enacts, 
195U 

IMO 

1961 
(total 

pro- 
posed) 

1961  compaiod 
with— 

Already 
enacted 

Total 
proposed 

1960 
enacted 

1960  total 
projvK-ed 

1.  .appropriations 

(a)  Annual 

51.8 
8.8 

45.8 
8.8 

eas 

7.4 

68.9 

7.8 

61.9 
8.1 

67.7 
8.1 

86.6 
9.9 

67.6 
b.9 

68.6 
10.2 

+2.1 
+.8 

(b)  Hermaneiit  (annual  action  no*  required) 

+1.0 
+.3 

Total,  appropriations 

J.  Public  debt  reoei|4  authority 

3.  Contract  authority , 

S8.S 

8.6 

.9 

.4 

62.8 
3.0 
1.0 
1.2 

56.2 

3.1 

Z4 

.4 

66.7 

8.2 

.3 

-1 

70.0 

6.7 

.5 

.2 

76.8 

5.4 

.4 

.1 

76  4 

1.7 

.6 

.2 

77.5 

1.7 

.6 

.2 

78.8 
.5 
.4 
.1 

+2.4 

-1.2 

-.2 

-.1 

+  1.3 
-1.2 

4.  Reapproprialion  «(  prior  funds 

-.2 

-.  1 

Total,  ail  foms  of  authority    

68  5 
-.7 

67.8 

84.1 
-.9 

70.3 
-.  1 

76.4 
-.1 

81.7 
-.3 

78.9 
-.3 

80.0 
-.3 

79.8 
-.4 

+.9 
+.1 

4.  Deduct  apiiropriations  to  liquidaw-  contract  authority 
previoosly  rran  ed ^ ..  . 

-.2 

+.1 

Net  now  ob  igating  authority  per  budjret 

6.  Add  highway  tru-t  fund  for  prornr  oomparison  wl.h 
year^  urior  to  19  57 
(a)  New  eonbart  authority 

83.8 

57.1 

63.2 

7a2 
X6 

>7«i8 

3.8 
.1 

■81.4 

8.4 

.1 

78.8 

2.0 
.1 

79.7 

Z9 
.1 

79.4 

>3.1 
.1 

+.8 
+.2 

-.  .1 

(b)  Tax  refunls  and  interest  on  genera   fund  ad- 
vaooes 

+.2 

Grand  toUl 

838 

87.1 

63.3 

738 

'8ao 

•  84.9 

81.6 

62.7 

82.6 

+L0 

-.1 

1  Tl)e  budgets  for  1959  and  1960  recommended  several  large  suprilement'ik  'or  the 
respective  ImmedlaUly  prece<llng  fiscal  years  CUI6»)  and  »»59i  which  normaliy  sliould 
hsve  been  carried  In  the  recular  bills  (or  tlie  ensuing  year  or  were  otherwise  unusual 
or  special  items  which  tend  to  ili»iort  ('omparlson.«  between  years 


» Includes  8800.000,000  under  proposed  legwlatlwi. 


HV.  r      LIVING      COSTS       BFFV       RFnUCrD' 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  inevitable  result  of 
these  recordbrf  aking  budk'Pts  and  defi- 
cits has  been  a  'iteady  upward  march  in 
the  cost  of  living  This  was  al.so  among 
the  things  the>  promised  to  halt  But 
they  have  faile^l  in  that  al.so  The  cost 
of  living  keeps  skyrocketing  a.s  the  dollar 
plunges  In  valu-  Tlie  official  index  hit 
a  new  high  wat-'r  mark  last  November — 
and  that  was  merely  topping  record 
highs  reached  in  five  of  the  preceding  6 
months.  The  ciollar  is  now  wortli  only 
47  3  cents. 

Life  savings  have  t>een  eroded:  money 
accumulated  for  old  age  is  being  dissi- 
pated:  pensions  and  allowances  won  t  do 
what  they  wen'  int<^T:dt'<i  to  do.  wages 
buy  less  and  less;  ev»>:v  m  -iiinf:  it  rc>st5 
more  to  set  the  jreakfu  :  tal.:e 

And  it  Is  all  becna-^*  w(  have  spent 
for  non-defeme  pui  iH)'^.*-,'-  money  we 
did  not  have — money  we  had  to  borrow — 
for  things  we  t-ould  get  along  without 
And  It  has  been  done  at  the  urging  of 
the  administration  in  the.se  budgets. 
As  conclusively  shown,  they  asked  for 
more  and  more. 

Here  is  the  official  data  in  supix)rt : 

Consumer  Price  Index  and  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar 


Consumer  Price  Indei 

Ptirchasinf: 

tl»<7-«»-100) 

power  of 
tne  dollar  I 

(calendar 

All  item.. 

Foods 

year 

1039-100) 

TEAM 

\m 

80.4 

47  1 

100  0 

»«o : 

IMl 

60. 9 

47.8 

99.2 

82.9 

6i2 

94.4 

J»g 

«».7 

81.8 

86.2 

i»a 

74.0 

6&S 

fW.3 

IM*... 

76.2 

67.4 

79.0 

lt48.. ..„_.,„„ 

78.9 

(«.9 

77.3 

Consumer  Price  Index  and  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar — Continued 


Consumer 

Price  Indei 

Purchasing 

i 

(1947-49-100; 

power  of 

ttie  dollar 

(calendar 

All  items 

Foods 

year 
1939- 100) 

l»46 

8a4 

79.0 

71.2 

1947 

•6.5 

96.9 

62.2 

1M8 

102.8 

104.1 

67.8 

1949 

101.8 
IU2.8 

loao 

101.2 

68.8 

1950 

67.8 

14)61 

111.0 

112.6 

53.6 

!952 

113.6 

114.6 

S2.3 

19.S3 

114.4 
114.8 

112.8 
112.6 

61.9 

Wb\ „ 

61.7 

!<<,\5 

114.6 
116.2 

110.9 
111.7 

Kl   S 

\U'J, __...„. 

51.1 

.... .. .. , , , .... 

12(1  2 

116.4 

4a4 

lf,> 

123.5 

120. 3 

48.1 

SEt-XTTED 

MONTHS 

194«W-Jun« 

79.8 
16).  8 

72.1 
100.6 

74.4 

iW5i>— June 

68.3 

1952— December. . 

114.1 

IIS.  8 

52.1 

1953— January 

113.9 

118.1 

82.2 

1954— January 

116.2 

113.1 

61.6 

195.V-J8nuary 

114.8 

110.6 

63.0 

1986— January 

114.8 

109.2 

61.8 

1967— January 

118.2 

112.8 

!0.% 

1968— January 

•122.3 

118.2 

48.6 

AprU 

>  123.6 

121  6 

48.1 

July 

>123  9 

121.7 

47.9 

August 

123.7 

120.7 

48.0 

Septem  ber. 

12S.7 

ian.8 

48.0 

Ociobex 

123.7 

119.7 

48.0 

November. 

123  9 

119.4 

47.9 

December.. 

123.7 

118.7 

48.0 

Ift.'.e    January 

123.8 

119.0 

48.0 

February... 

123.7 

118.2 

48.0 

March 

123.7 

117.7 

48.0 

Anrtl 

Way 

123.9 

117.6 

47.9 

>124  0 

117.7 

47.9 

June 

>)24  6 

1I8.8 

47.7 

July 

'124  9 

119.4 

47.  fl 

August 

124.8 

118.8 

47.6 

Beptember. 

•125.2 

118.7 

47  4 

October 

'125.6 

118.4 

47.3 

November.. 

>126.6 

117.9 

47.3 

'  As  measured  by  XY*  BL8  Consumer  Prloe  Index- 
» New  record  high. 


Souroc.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Utbt 
analysis  staff,  Dec  22,  iP.-ffl 

SXVXM-TrAH    COMPARATIVE    RECORD 

Mr    Speaker,  it  is  timely  to  submit  a 
comparative  accounting  of  tlie  condition 


of  Treasury  finances  adminL-^tered  dur- 
ing the  7  years  thus  far  under  the  pres- 
ent administration,  fiscal  year  1954 
throui^h  the  present  fiscal  year  1960— 
with  the  unmediately  precedmg  7  years 
of  fiscals  1947  through  1953  under  tlie 
previous  administration.  The  figure^  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  1960  are  still 
tentative  since  lliere  are  5  more  months 
to  go.  but  they  are  pro'oably  close  enoueh 
to  the  mark  to  suffice  for  such  compari- 
son. In  3  of  the  7  years  under  the  previ- 
ous administration  we  were  at  war  in 
Korea 

Budget  revenues  during  the  present 
administration  exceed  the  previous  ad- 
ministration by  $150.9  billion.  Tliey 
have  taken  more  taxes  from  the  people. 

Budget  expenditures  under  the  present 
administration  exceed  expenditures  un- 
der the  previous  administration  by 
$1643  billion.  They  have  spent  more, 
and  as  documented,  mostly  for  non- 
defense  purposes. 

Tlie  cumulative  net  deficit  under  the 
present  administration  is  $19.1  billion. 
They  have  not  lived  within  income.  Un- 
der the  previous  adminstration.  it  was 
only  $5  7  billion,  including  the  3  war 
years  in  Korea.  Eliminating  the  war 
years,  there  was  a  surplus,  not  a  deficit. 

As  to  the  public  debt,  up  to  this  com- 
ing June  30  the  debt  under  the  present 
administration  has  increased  by  $184 
billion,  whereas  under  the  previous  ad- 
ministration in  7  years  it  was  reduced  by 
$3.3  billion  In  the  4  peacetime  years. 
1947-50.  it  was  reduced  by  $12  billion, 
But  even  with  the  Korean  war  years,  the 
previous  administration  reduced  it.  In 
the  last  7  years  bigger  and  bigger  debts 
have  been  saddled  on  generations  yet 
unb<;jni. 
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The  foUowln«  7-year  comparisons  are     their    capital.     They    did    not    leave    a     of  2  38  percent      Dur;ns^  the  war    when 

submitted  in  substantiation:  bndie,    a    railroad,    a    building.     They     we  avrra£?ed  a  $52   billion  deficit  every 

7 -year  comparative  figures  on  income  spend-      Stripped  the  country  clean  of  food,  fac-      vear  for  4  y-'ar-    a  »•  iirrtMied  from  1940 

ing.deflciu  or  surpluses,  and  debt  changes       tories.   supplies,   and    foundation   herds      to  1945  from  a  $43  billion  national  d^ht 

[In  biiHona  of  dollars)  On  this  Side  at  the  close  of  the  war  not     to  a  $J=S8  biilujii  nat-.-nal  debt      Yet.  the 

7-year  tax  take,  net  budget  receipts:  a  sir.gle  brid^'e  was  out  of  place,  not  a      deot.  man.i^rmHr;:  undt-r  the  Roosevelt- 

Under      present      administration  brick   upon   any  chimney  top  had   b  en     Truman  administration  kept  the  inter- 

(flscala  1954-60) 430  2     disturbed,  not  a  single  railroad  rail  had     e.n  rate  at  2  33  percent  or  an  averaRe  of 

.fSalsTglvTa.   •^"^"^^^*"°'^      ,,,  ,     been  mov^d      We  continued  bu.sine.ss  as     2  38   percent   notwith-standing   this   tre- 

V  oo; "___     usua..     We  were  the  greatest  scientific     mendous      deficit.     In      the       7      past 

Present    administration    over  natic  n  in  the  world.    And  still.  Incredible     years,    under    the    Eisenhower   admlnis- 

previoua 4-1509     ^^   ^^  ^^^  seem,   they   have   completely     tration.  our  debt  has  gone  up.    The  gen - 

^^^— r-T     outclassed    us,    completely    outuistanced     tleman  gave   the  figure   of   around   $18 
7-year  outgo,  net  budget  expend;-  U3  in  scientific  achievementj  billion.     The  figures  show  tiiat  :n   1[)53 

tures:  Do*-n    at    the    Pentai^on    they    waved      the  debt  was  $266  billion  and  the  estl- 

inL^\  ^^^ll^f^n  *^'^''^''"*-''^°  away  any  appreh?ns;oris  about  the  fu-     mated    d^bt    this    vear    is    $2R4    billion 

Und«      previou.    'admrnlVtration       '''  '      ''''^-     'PK^^'''  '^^^-     "''  '*"   ^"'^'°^'      ^^''''^    ^'^^'^    ^''"    '^'    ^^«    ^^^^'""    ^^^'■ 
(flacftla  1947-53)  3350     ^^^  nation  that  attacks  us  ■'    They  said     increase    for    th^se    7    years,     Thi.s    is 

the  r'.ussians  have  noti-iir.z.  do  not  ha\e     a  little  less  than  $3  billion  a  year  deficit. 

PreMQt    administration    over  ^^   ^e   taken   into   consideration.     They     Yet.  the  Interest  rate  In  that  period  of 

previous .  k4  3     have  no  mechanical  Rcnlu.s     It  was  rot     time  has  gone  up  60  percent.    It  Is  cost- 

^--     until  the  Russians  presented  indisputa-     Inu   60  percent  more  on  the  debt  cost 

^"J?"  deficits-  ble   evidence,   until   they  put  into  orbit     The  cost  of  money,  that  is,  the  Interest 

(flscaU^'iVaTflo   \^,™-;;-''-^^;'^"  the  first  ar-.ificial  satellite  in  the  history     rates,  rose  under  the  Elsenhower  admin- 

years)..  peacet.me        ^^  ^     ^j  scence  that  we  realized  our  danger,     istratlon's  7  years  from  2  20  percent  aver- 

Under     previous"    adm:r; is tr a u on  Today  it  Is  universally  conceded  that     ^^  ^^  ^953   to  4.25  percent  in   1960   on 

(flscals  1947-53,  of  which  1951-  ■*'£  are  4  years  behind  them  m  vital  mill-     long-term    Government    bonds    or     an 

53  were  war  years  in  Korea  I '     5  7     tary  weapons.     It  will  take  3  or  4  years     increase  of  almost   100  percent  and  we 

for  u.-.  to  overtake  them,  but  of  cours<- tlio     P^^^*     to     5  36     percent     in      1960     on 

I      Present    administration    over                   Russians  will  not  play  fair,  they  will  not  short-term    notes    and    bills    or    an    in- 
previous ---     -M3.4     stand  still  while  we  are  catching  up  with  crease  of  150  percent      So  I  believe  the 

7-year   changes    in    Pedera'    ouhHc                   ^^''^^      "^-^  ^'^^  ^'^^^'^  S°'""-     P^^^haps  gentleman  will  probably  concur  in  this 
debt:                                '          "                     by  the  end  of  the  4  years  they  will  then  remark    that   debt   management    has    a 
Under      present      administration                    be  8  years  ah^ad  of  us:  at  Ipa.st  wp  have  great  deal  to  do  with  Interest  rates.     I^ 
f  July   1953  to  July   i960— Tr-  m                   rio  convincing   reason   to   believe   other-  ^^^  "^^  true? 
•28fl  1  billion  to  $284  5  biiuoni.      •  iR  4     '-^ 'Se.  Mr.  CANNON.  Unquestionably. 
"^Tnw  S'T*  ,  ''^"^•'^•«*^«^'^-'"                       The  srr-at  need  of  our  Def^-nse  Depart-         Mr.  HOUFIELD.     I  hold  in  mV  hand 
•269  4  biulon  tn  •9L?H^^'"°"'          ,  ,     ^^^^'   ^^"^   '^''^'^'^  ^'^^^   ^°^   national   de-  a  document  known  as  Document  No   67 
S269.4  bmion  to  t266  1  muion,,       -3  3     fense.   i.s    money.     This   $12    bilhonswe  ^hich  is  entitled  "Congressional  Action 
Present    administration    over                   ^^^^  *bovp  our  revenue  Ixst  year  WciS  not  on  the  Presidential  RequesU  for  Appro- 
previous _2i  7     -pent  for  war  purposes,  it  was  not  spent  Priations  and  New  Obligational  Author- 

»The  net  deficit  rtnrin^  rv,„  "n-"  ^°   ^^"^  ^^^   defense   forces,    it   was   not  »ty."  put  out  by  a  committee  in  the  other 

y«aS^   fS^u     1951  5^    was  %?9     buion'     'P^^'"  ^'^  ^^^^^'^^  '^''''^''  "'  "^^^^^^  «"b-  body  ui  which  it  shows  that  m  the  la.st 

Thus  the  4  peacetime  years,  flscals  1947-50      "^^riues.    it    was    spent    for    nondefen.^e  session,   the  Congress  appropriated   $1.- 

showed  a  net  surplus  of  14.2  billions  purposes.     But  if  the  Ru.ssians  come  over  881.410.093    less    than    requested    in    the 

NoT«:  For  simplicity  here  and  so  as  to  M^     ^^  * '^^  "°'  ^^'^^^  ^  ^^^^  *''^^"  mstant  budget  estimates  of  the  President.     Is 

directly  to  official    budgef  figures   am>u-'s     annihilation  strikes  our  centers  of  popu-  '"^  gentleman  aware  of  those  figures  ' 
applicable  to  the  H.ghway  Trust 'F\ind  f  r     ^^^'Or.  mobilizat. on,  communication,  and         Mr.  CANNON.    The  figures  are  a  mat- 

flscala  1957-60  have  been  omitted  "       production.  ter  of  record. 

Amounts  Included  for  fiscal   i960,  endini?         So.    Mr.   Speaker,    becau.se   I  want   to         Mr.  HOLIFIELD      And  In  new  oblica- 

budget  "  ***''^'*'^  ** '^°'*" '"  '^^^     '^^^'^   ^"^'^    ^'"^^   ^^^   ^^''   c^'-stinguished  Clonal  authority,  we  have  heard  a  great 

THE  RTT«i.<;i  gentleman  from  California,  let  me  earn-  fieal     about     the     backdoor     financing 

"  DANCER  estjy  recommend  that  in  this  se.ssion  of  method  in   new  obliKational   authority 

MS.  speaker,  the  situation  is  even  more     Consrr-ss.  not  for  the  sake  of  victory,  but  <^e  so-called  backdoor  financing'    there 

desperate  than  thi.s.  for  the  sake  of  bare  survival  we  keep  this  ^as  been  asked  a  total  of  $81  227  609  151 

We  have  witnessed  in  the  last  decade     budget  within  the  national  income  and  the  Congress  has  grurted  $79  428  - 

one   of   the   most    remarkable   develop-         There  is  no  second  place  ;n  a  world  in  598  352   or  $2,580,410,093   less  than    the 

men.s  in  history,  a  nation  just  emerging     which  Russia  is  first.  u.im.rustration    has    a.sked    in    the    so- 

n^^r  wnn  ,'^'    f    "n^'°"  J"'^''^    ^^"^         ^  ^'^^'^  ^  ^^^  gentleman   from  Cali-  ^*^'«1  -backdoor  financing."    I  think  the 

never  won  a  war  in  all  its  history  has.     forma  gentleman   will    agree   that   the   charge 

mil  Urv^owe^^  th^woHH  t' h'    '''^''         ^^'  HOUFIELD.     I  want  to  thank  the  ff  ^'^"^^  the  Democratic  Party  that  has 

?avP  arp^^Jr  ^^«inn  "^^'^     ^^''^     gentleman  for  yielding  and  accepting  ad-  ,^^"  »"  "'"Tol  of  the  Congress,  is  un- 

welLn?   hJvf  t^fa    '"^h'   "'°'''  modern     ditional  time  because,  m  my  opinion   he  bounded  in  the  light  of  these  figures.    If 

Ufic    aTcomD^ishmpn^';      h^/^""'^"  .''''!":     ^^'  "^^^^^  ^^'  "^^^  important  speech  on  ^^^f  ^^^res  are  not  right.  I  would  like 

ofntrol  o^?r  ^  r^/in^rv     f  fn '^  ^^'  ^^^^^^  ^"^  '^'  ^^f'^i^y  accelerating  ^  have   the  gentleman  or  someone  at 

of  two  conf[n?n^     A^f  .1       J'  ''''°^*'^     interest  rate  problem  that  ha.s  been  mari.-  ^^^  ^^^^'^  «•"»«  prove  that  they  are  not 

^Li!ifK?<^  And  they  have  mdi-     in  this  Congress  for  manv  yt-ars      Th^  correct. 

world  witi  ouTform  0    ^^  ''''  ''"^h'     ^emlem.n  1.   eminently   qualified   f^om         M-  CANNON.     The  figures  speak  for 

our  system  of  Lan?e       ^°'  ^^^'°'^^''^^  ^^^     bis  long  years  of  experience  as  chairman  them.selves. 

They  makeTo  .PcrPt  nf  fh„  f.   .  .u   .     ""J  ^^^  Committee  on  Appropriations  to         Mr.  HOLIFIELD      I  would  like  to  call 

thev  exD^t  ?.n  ?nntrni  thi         !f  ^  ^^^^     '^^  ^^'^  particular  job  which  he  has  done  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 

Tpn  vp?^  »/.^{.  ^°'^^-  ^""^^y-     ^  ^"^  ■'^^'^  ^-'  ^""'^^  ^'J^'  be  read  House,  if  the  gentleman  will  allow  me 

b«ov^- Jh  !?     f         ^^  *?'''^  ^°^  °"^^'  *     ^^^  ^^'^  ''■'^''   ^"^  probably  be  reprinted  Ju.st  1  more  moment  to  do  .so   to  present 

viom  cumfr.?r;,ni^t^^^^  in  som8  of  the  financial  joumals  of  our  January  17  issue  of  the  U  S    News.     He 

uS^ems    their  PnTirf  i/nn'^'^'^S'  ^'"     ^^'^^°"-  ^''^  «"^  °"  ^^^'^  50  and  51  an  item  on 

SiSTand  Im^vpHshPH  it  th7^'  '^'''^:         '^^''     ^'^-^'^^^^     ^a,,     stressed     two  this  interest  proposition  which  would  be 

war      The  oTmaf  ?n^V  nerh^nr th^     ^''''^.  ''''  ^"^^^'  "'^^  ^^^  ^"^^^^^^  '^'^^  °^  ^''^'  ^^^^^  ^o  read.    It  takes  different 

Neatest  an?;Tv?r  m^fized    ^aS^iv'      m'^'^^.'^.^f^v  °"'  ^^l'  '"  "^^  '  ^^^"  ^^^  ^"^  depressions  and  it  points  out 

aged  their  cJ^o^ntry  t?Vhe  very  gates  of     LTa^rul^h  'd  "oTT'h'''  ^'"^  ''''  "'""  ^"  '^''^  ''^''^''''  ^'''''  ^  *  depre.s.sion 

very  gates  or     a^t  annua,  budget  had  an  mlere.t  rate  there  was  a  series  of  interest  rate  raises 

I 
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as  a  rpsuit  erf  t;#  Peoera!  Reserve 
Board  and  tijc  ireiujury  I^epai-tment  ac- 
tions T>..s  /.  »kis  ".rue  in  tiie  dti^re  SKm 
of  liUS  20.  Wy6-29.  i936-i7.  Ii>t8.  Ii»a2- 
ftS,  l»"'i  arid  in  1937.  arwi  it  aiso  says 
that.  aunnfT  He  t<xjm  of  19aiJ--60.  Uie 
discount  rate  Ur'^aay  h;i«  b.-en  raided 
fire  Umes  &i  J  that  arK>t(ver  iu*.e  la 
likely  I:iter<st  nux*  a/e  thi  fci  nest 
Uie^  iJivc  beet-  ir.  a  Kfiieru-Hin. 

Ii,  vn  w  o(  u\c  n-t.-oru  which  is  por- 
trayed of  depr?siion  mlnch  occurreo  im- 
:  '.■..'•   a  .'-'■nes  of  t)i  hi  mor.ey 

n.  i.'vKis  »  n  tie  ,jRri  of  the  1  edrra^  R-  - 
iene  Board  and  the  Ii-rasuiy  I>-pari- 
T'  '  '  rir'"  V.  :.  t  .  .  tifM»d  in  eKp-.-cliug 
n\,>u.er  deijre  *»on  sticii  %&  fc  ieoired  u'.i 
oJt,  uni-  ss  Lii*  ih  cxr.  rpcirxi 

Mr.  LASS<JS.  As  far  as  I  am  aware. 
ti.err  u  aot  a  naUoiii>-I  murrsume.  or  a 
ni'iropoiitan  iip'i  .iMiprr  ^rh.ch  does  not 
r..  apprx've  o  Cr  «»T.TUttem  oeiic.Ls. 
tM.ich  Qor.^  no;  urn*'  up^)n  Uie  Prtaace.nt 
atui  ujjoii  ihe  CoQ«ret-s  a  reineiiciiin<'ni 
of  expenditure >.  down  to  the  poiiii  v. acre 
we  Will  ;  :vi  wit  iin  <  'ur  iTtcome, 
I  liianK  the  fceniicman. 
The  SPEAPTKR  pro  tenjpore.  The 
time  of  the  ger tleman  from  lili&soun  h«j 
expired. 

The  ecnUtWiU-i  fn  m  N:  »  York  ,Mr. 
Tabes]  i^  reo«  :  ivo  in-  10  minui«- 

Mr.  TA!^f  H  M'  Stx  JrT  I  Rm  -"i^ 
foing  to  go  fcito  a  lew  th^r"-  th  •  I 
think  ought  to  be  called  to  th.  iiiiLLU..  r. 
of  the  House. 

J...:  l> •/»..'.  I  caiike  Ui  tix  fkjor  I 
i.  "'.■.!-;  kLi  Uk'  curn-ni  'I  r'aMirv  sLa(>e- 
nw»t,;  Lss-.;':^  o^  ;.'i«  12;.h  ciar  '>f  Janu- 
arv  and  u  R)w>wcd  ma.-;ini»  adnirtrnpr^t 
f'>r  the  \2  dn-.s.  that  th'"  PT'>^T:in'irc~s 
of  th"  C>ovi,mTT><-nt  dvnn"  'h«'  :>  rKid 
from  July  1.  1"'- 9.  to  D'xpmbf-T  21.  1959, 
Increased  just  about  $1  billion.  The  re- 
ceipt*; of  t^ic  Cr^vciiuaexit  in  Utat  iaxne 
pericxl  mcjresLst'Xi  •  liUie  ove;-  -6  biiiion. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  th"  ^  -erxl  w 
that  way  and  we  ha^v  a  prospert  (  1 
better  rrvr^u^^  in  ttw-  hj.--t  h«'.:  of  ti>e 
fiscal  year,  I  can  sec  no  QucstJon  but 
what  the  receipts  of  the  Government 
will  be  at  leajt  $8  billion  more  in  the 
last  half  of  i.his  current  fi.scal  yea:-. 
This  is  goui^  to  re  .suit  in  a  iia.aiiced 
buu.:et.  i-rov.jrf  i  s<i(nc  itf  uisse  tar<«  re- 
iHung  U)  extts's  are  resiorod  and  kept 
going  from  ths  point  on  for  anoi»,T 
period.  That  makes  practicaJly  a  ba  - 
anced  budget  Uu-  this  year.  I  iun  suu.^- 
fied,  with  the  tread  of  the  eco.'.wn;>f 
situation,  that  we  can  count  on  hl>  in- 
crease In  the  fiscal  year  1961  of  receipu 
and  that  we  should  not  have  a  terrific 
Increase  in  ex,)enditures.  That  it  :! 
this  Congress  *nd  the  Members  of  it 
will  go  along  with  what  Is  needed  right 
straight  down  tie  line  rather  tlian  for 
an  the  frfHs  and  gewgaws  that  a  lot  of 
Peopl£  think  they  would  li^e  to  have. 

Those  thirurs  iran  upset  the  applecart 
completely,  but  if  we  are  Rolng  to  ap- 
proach anything  like  a  balanct'd  hud,"et 
and  keep  it  brlanred  we  rnuft  held 
expenditures  dov.n  and  not  authorize  all 
sorts  of  pro.)ects  we  cnraiot  atTord  to 
have.  You  kno-p  rtxid  1  know  that  every- 
■where  we  look  -we  see  gcrvemmpntal  er- 
r"n^,tnrP5  botli  Fedrrnl.  St:r*>  Ri.d 
I'VT^i  rrttTnt?  wa?"  mit  of  hnnd  We  rexi'^ 
remf-mbrr,  howtv^r,  that  Ihe  responsi- 


bihiy  lies  rtu,  us  to  keei  irom  contrib- 
uting U)  Umi  tendency  »h;Gi;  u  so  dan- 
feeroftifi  at  Uus  ume. 

I  bed.e\e.  and  I  have  beei.  watchir^  it 
preu;.  cioseiy.  thai  XAw  present  opeia- 
Lioru-  <A  U.i  Oelense  DLvarLment  have 
Kiv«:  us  an  arnifKi  lonci  suflBcieut  to  Uake 
care  of  our  need?  There  is  no  qucsIkm 
bat  V,  .'-i&i  V  p  V  ouid  be  able  vo  zefml 
a  ha  I  Che  Rxssian"-  mwiu  do  m  the  ca.se 
(  r  t  M.ei-Kencv,  We  have  got  to  keep  it 
Uib;  way.  Ai  the  s;ime  ume  %><'  ha\e 
pot  u  c  ill  o  !{  (  :  the  il.iiUxry  K;  UiOi).-=;i- 
iiv-nt  as  »eil  hs  eN^r>-i.huT«  eibc  Uie 
thin**.:,  t.iat  axe  not  ne'-dt-d. 

I  ■■•  ;  ti:e  membership  of  t):p  Cnn- 
gre- s  »..!  ^,'c  along  WiU.  the  idea  of  try- 
Inu  to  nel;;  thr^r  of  us  (  n  the  Appio- 
pr. anions  Committee  who  are  t-'^-nig  to 
keep  Lhrs<  expenditurep  down  so  iluit  we 
»il!  b^  f  -yif  U)  riRi.e  the  C  n^'i-ess 
propf^  r  xitribuO'Vii  to  a  baJaj-Jced 
i>uor'''t 

L>:ie  ol  the  worst  ll.inirs  Uiat  tlvose  of 
U-s  V  h<  Qosir'  Lo  se^  appropr  atin:.;-  prop- 
erl\  u'^tifi'ni  £n<3  ih--  unn'-c'^^.ry  items 
c-Jv  out  .has  .'wr  mnny  yeart  been  t.he 
oa'-K-n'-'or  a-r'proech  picture  Thst  re- 
sul*  d  m  o\  er  Si?  biliim  of  apprf^-Tjat-jar.- 
U.i*  -Jie  ooinmuiee  had  jk  thinq  to  do 
«".h  la.:t  rear  II  u«  six  Jt  time  that  we 
Kt  ip  Lhiat  iippr*  ac^,  to  th*'  Trea-'-urj-  of 
t.^  United  St;.tes  I  horx"  tliat  the 
Bud<^'  ».l"  •  'X  .s/Tid  up  .iny  more  such 
<  :"nt'  !  nd  'hat  ->-.<  Presiomt  will  not 
npp^o^•^  any  morv  ;iroiw--„s  passed  en  the 
back    jt>or  ;.;»prjach  to  tiie  Tieasu.y. 


DISASTER  OR  PROGRESS? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hortse  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wi.scon.'^in  [Mr.  Btrttesj  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wiscon'^in.  Mr 
Speaker,  •ae  stand  at  the  dawn  of  a  new 
decade — one  horlzoned  with  both  rich 
promise  and  awesome  peril.  Are  our 
political  parties,  Republican  and  Demo- 
crat, constituted,  organized,  and  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
IdOT's''  In  a  nation  which  governs 
through  a  two-party  ^-stem,  this  is  an 
all  important  quastion.  In  que<^t  of  an 
answer,  a  series  of  speeche'^  will  be  de- 
livered by  n  fTOup  of  ReplIb^.^,^r.5  in  the 
Koi3«-p      Ttiis  Is  the  first  in  thnt  fsene.s. 

Wf  s^f'.Tl  outline  thre^  mnjor  chai- 
Ipi.e-^^  W.  .-stiall  seek  to  annlyze  th*»  dif- 
f «»' •  nr»~;  :ri  \]:P  wnvs  the  tw,  pRrti'!^  re- 
spcind  to  these  challfm^t-^ 

Why  5hould  we  ar.PTTi7>t  this'  In  the 
hands  of  the  roter  at  the  polls  retries 
liie  ix)wer  to  point  this  crvrntry  tcrward 
the  grratest  d-isa-y^PT-*  or  the  ir>o.<n  pro- 
foTind  progress  in  our  entire  history. 
The  deeisioTi  wfll  be  rear^ied  cumnla- 
t:\p]v  by  ft  'torek^tTv"''  h:  Np^  York  (?!ty, 
a  dfnrr  farmT  in  Wi^conf^.n,  an  auto- 
worker  m  M-xrhtpan.  an  exerutrre  m  Los 
A::e'»l'»s  a  hml.•^e^\;fp  in  Trr.nes?Te — and 
by  milhon5  of  othTs  Public  politiral 
d^baV  ovrr  lh'»  real  is:«;.ip5  i*  an  absi>lTitP 
necTssity  if  the  Amerxan  people  are  to 
be  alerted  to  t;>e  grave  choice  they  can- 
not esca;>e. 

We  prr»po«?e  therefore,  to  emmine  the 
deradp  ah^nd 

In  the  sps-cp  are.  irrmiraTlT.  the  erplo- 
ration  of  new  horizons  in  human  :ela- 


ihjn.-;  and  covernmeau  <mi  eaitli  will  be 
even  more  anpurtaiu  LJian  the  e.xiiiuia- 
U'  !■  of  outer  .^paoe 

Botii  m  human  relaticMifi  and  m  outer 
spare,  we  voyage  iio»  into  an  epc»cii  veiy 
muth  like  ti^  fi:>>t  fseuL  age  of  dtsc?-. - 
ef  y  and  expMji  at*Qii  wiucli  uiioo^-ei  ed  vlie 
New  World.  Oti  Colunious  lionjas.  v^^y- 
a^e  ttie  crew  ai  one  point  jau^icked  and 
waXited  to  turn  Uat'k  U.v-aui*  UjC  waters 
.iiXaj  »hich  xltc^y  iejider  ua.s  ijI-w\^-  ihonx 
a.d  iK>t  ii43j>e4u  on  OIJ  Wo: Id  ciiait.-  and 
majii  Timy  lacked  tlte  vujou  of  th.e 
G.cai  \'a\  .gator.  liuiiAjjeiisrible  to  Co- 
iumbufc  gen.us  a.-u  tht  knouit-d^c  tlu.t 
if  a  new  morl.i  uas  to  be  discovered, 
coura^  e  aixl  pioioeei  fa.th  were  rer^Uircd, 
There  aje  thctoc  uxiuy  who  vouid  tim- 
idly turn  to  fcCK.uiu-j»m  ci;  ir.. ..^h:  con- 
t."(.l  and  liic  planned  i>::.iL  .:.  :....;ni,a 
rel.U-iuT.s  aiid  ^'o'. t:"iuiier.l  in  oidcr  to 
CACitj'-  Uu-  uucliar„ci  M,ii.:cT&  mtc  uhlch 
our  civUiaatioo  now  ventures.  Mu.2;y 
would  go  back  to  the  Old  Wo:  Id  ol  the 
New  Deal  to  the  hackiiejed  soluwon  of 
a  decade  of  depression.  Tliey  would  sub- 
st.tuU'  stausm  for  freedom  and  enter- 
prise Like  Colunib'os.  we  n-.u:>t  under- 
stand Q\i^i  neu  shores  can  never  be 
readied  by  Uiose  who  shrink  from  ex- 
eiciiing  the  freedom  and  initiative  re- 
quired to  go  forward.  Those  who  want 
to  use  the  aid  ciiai-u  and  centrally  con- 
trol evci-y  social,  economic,  cultural  edu- 
cational, and  research  protilem  are  plac- 
ing security  above  freedom,  dictation 
above  individual  creativity  and  material- 
ism above  the  God-given  spirit  of  man. 
As  we  look  to  the  decade  of  the  1960's. 
one  course  of  action  would  be  to  meet 
the  cliaJlenees  of  promise  and  peril  by 
turning  back,  diluting-  th.e  pioneer  spirit, 
meetinfi  R^ssiAr.  statlsm  by  greater  stat- 
ion at  home,  spending  c>:trava.:;ar.tly  to- 
day and  letting  cur  cluldren  pa.v  tlie 
awful  debts  tomorrow. 

Tiie  other  course  is  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges bj-  advancing  toward  them  wUh 
courage,  free  creativity.  meeti::g  Russian 
centralization  and  regimentation  with 
greater  incentl\-es  and  leadership  at 
home,  putting  our  financial  house  in  or- 
der, providing  an  inheritance  cf  freedom 
and  prosperity  for  our  children,  and 
granting  our  Nation  the  economic  health 
to  flourish  and  grow  over  the  centuries. 
Can  179  million  .^merican^  pick  and 
choot^  knowingly  and  p^opprh.-  between 
these  two  routes  if  the  t-^-o  poV.:ical  par- 
ties do  not  clarify  the  d:fTerer>rp5  in  the 
routes?  Political  pnrtir?  bepT-me  thieves 
and  robbfr?  ;n  the  market  place  cf  p'lb- 
lic  opinion  ■vrh'-'ri  they  tr^-  to  ronfu.'^e 
:-athPr  than  rlanfy  h-'-x  tV.r^-  p?ar.  to 
resTv^nd  to  the  penis  and  promi'vs 
ahead.  We  Republicans  who  undertake 
tliis  «;pperh  "^^erie*;  belip-vp  tl"rat  rar>d'->r  is 
p^srp.tia;  0".ir  j-'urpo5P  15  to  c:arify  the 
difTprenrpr  in  pr!rty  res-portses  ic  the 
challpnces  of  the  IWO"? 

To  face  ruccp«?;ful!y  the  rhaTVrryp?  of 
this  dprade.  what  are  the  qualiups  a 
political  party  rsped**' 

Our  .mmval  and  our  rrowth  depend 
upon  a  mTTT*!  greater  sen5e  of  pnrposfp 
and  un'ty  than  the  Nation  has  evidenred 
in  the  lR.?t  few  deradrs  Indeed  Rus- 
sia's a'^omshing  arcomn'.i'^hineTits  in  a 
few  sel(^>ct  fields  of  endeaTor  have  re- 
5'ilted  from  hrr  drrvtne  sen^e  of  tmifipd 
p-urpo^e.    The  fast  moTins  technological, 
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industrial,  managerial  and  social  ad- 
vances of  today  involve  such  a  maze  of 
continuing  change  that  purpo-se  Ls 
needed  if  we  are  to  prevent  a  totality  of 
confusion,  division  and  frustration. 

In  the  time-space  age.  our  country  will 
constantly  cry  out  for  unity  and  purpo.^e 
A  party  seriously  divided  against  itself 
will  never  be  able  to  give  the  Nation  the 
unity  and  purpose  it  so  urgently  needs. 
To  furnish  leadership  toward  these  quali- 
ties, a  party  must  have  within  itself  a 
basic  degree  of  unity.  By  that,  I  do  not 
mean  that  everyone  within  the  party 
must  agree  on  every  Lssue  But  I  do 
mean  that  disagreement  and  dissen-ion 
must  not  reach  the  dimensions  which 
exist  in  the  Democrat  Party  today 
Ench  d.iy  we  see  that  party  expending 
Its  energies  on  party  civil  war.  and  in  ^he 
end  obtaining  intraparty  peace  only  by 
compromising  and  camouflaging  vital 
i.-sues  before  they  reach  th^"  public. 
Theirs  is  a  strategy  of  ne^'a:;  m  with 
the  public  paying  the  price  for  party 
schizophrenia.  In  the  time->pace  age 
ahead,  political  parties  must  have  within 
themselves  ba.=^ic  unity  to  be  effective. 

The  country  today  is  suffering  from  the 
current  intrapnrty  disunity  which  is 
monopolizing  the  energies  of  the  Demo- 
crat Party 

We  cannot  as  a  Nation  aff^  rd  a  party 
in  control  of  the  Congres.^  whose  Mem- 
bers' time  and  eneriries  .^re  consumed  m 
Intraparty  wrangling  rather  than  legis- 
lating to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Nation. 

Second.  If  a  political  party  is  to  be 
more  than  just  a  conspiracy  to  gain 
power,  It  must  be  a  party  of  principle. 
A  party  which  is  concerned  with  only 
day-to-day  demands  of  its  lust  for  power 
becomes  a  s.athenng  of  offlceseekers  and 
their  friends.  Its  concern  for  self- 
presen.-ation  takes  precedence  over  its 
concern  for  national  preservation.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  party  of  principle 
will  hold  to  certain  unchanging  beliefs 
about  freedom,  so  precious  that  they  will 
not  be  sacrificed  for  any  political  victory. 
And  these  unchanLimg  principles  must 
f.ourish  into  a  forward-looking  philos- 
ophv  that  seek.s  out  the  issues  and  abhors 
escapi.sm.  To  a  major  degree,  the  legis- 
lative actions  of  that  party  must  sup- 
port this  philo.sophy  lest  its  principles 
and  philosophy  b<?come  a  sham. 

Third.  A  political  party  must  have 
democracy  withm  it^  ranks.  Whether  in 
State  committees,  the  national  commit- 
tee, or  m  the  congres-sional  organization, 
it  must  represent  the  viewpoints  within 
the  party.  It  must  shun  party  dictator- 
ships and  organize  itself  to  expresci  rank- 
and-file  views 

Fourth  A  poLtical  party  must  have  a 
sen.se  of  responsibility  toward  the  fu- 
ture. Open  to  any  political  party  is  the 
tempting  opportunity  to  buy  votes  by 
squandering  the  public  monev  For 
that  type  of  timeserving,  ^elMsh  p^jli- 
tics,  the  next  generation  will  iiave  to  foot 
the  bill.  What  is  more,  it  is  a  myopic 
political  party  which  can  .see  only  ever 
increasing  outlays  of  dollars  as  the  solu- 
tion to  a  host  of  continuing  problems. 
It  is  an  enlightened  and  farsiu'hted  party 
which  chcx>ses,  if  needed,  the  dimcult 
way  in  order  to  avoid  expedient  .solul.  ms 
that  will  harm  and  impede  tins  Nauon 
a  decade  or  so  hence. 


The  greatest  temptation  of  expediency 
is  to  solve  a  dilemma  by  placing  over- 
riding authonLy  m  tiie  hands  of  tiie  Fed- 
eral Government.  Wielded  by  a  benev- 
olent executive  or  administrator,  such 
power  might  be  u.'^ed  wi.sely.  But  a  gov- 
ernment of  law.  not  of  men  who  pre- 
empt the  power  of  law,  was  the  design  of 
our  Republic  Sooner  or  later,  such 
power  in  th'^  hands  of  man  is  abused  and 
the  liberties  of  the  people  reduced. 

It  i.s  much  ea.-^if'r  for  a  monopoly  or  for 
a  large  pressure  group,  or  for  a  small 
group  of  unscrupulous  politicians  to  con- 
trol one  national  legislature  as  against 
control  of  50  State  legislatures 

The  problems  of  Florida  are  not  the 
problems  of  Oregon.  The  industrial 
complexion  of  Detroit  is  not  the  indus- 
trial complexion  of  Hollywood.  The  aca- 
demic approach  at  Harvard  University 
is  not  necessarily  the  academic  approach 
at  xN'orth  Texas  State  Teachers  College. 
Overfederalization  ignores  this  and  cul- 
tivates two  m.assive  evils.  First  is  the 
hab.t  of  superficial  generalizations — the 
aftempt  to  standardize  the  governmental 
response  to  every  local  and  specific  need. 
Second,  overfederalization  takes  the 
government  away  from  the  people.  The 
decisionmaking  proce.ss  becomes  remote 
from  the  storekeeper  in  New  York  City, 
the  dairy  farmer  in  Wisconsin,  the 
housewife  in  Tennessee.  The  people 
find  that  all  aspects  of  their  way  of  life — 
their  education,  their  housing,  their  cul- 
ture, are  being  controlled  from  afar. 
This  is  the  way  for  the  United  States, 
like  ancient  Rome,  to  slip  from  a  Repub- 
lic to  an  authoritarian  state. 

I  repeat,  four  qualities  are  needed  for 
a  political  party  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  this  decade;  First,  a  basic  degree  of 
unity  and  purpose:  second,  a  coherent, 
forward-looking  philosophy  based  on 
principle;  third,  democracy  and  gen- 
uine representation  within  the  party 
organization;  and  fourth,  a  responsi- 
bility toward  future  generations  of 
Americans.  Only  with  these  qualities 
can  a  party  help  preserve  a  free  and 
dynamic  America  in  the  years  ahead. 

Permit  mp  to  apply  these  tests  to  the 
Republican  Party. 

Does  it  have  the  unity  and  punjose  to 
give  unity  and  purpose  to  the  Nation? 

The  R<:'publican  Party  is  more  united 
today  than  perhaps  ever  before  in  its 
history  While  there  will  always  be 
room  for  disagreement  between  its 
members,  and  those  disagreements  are 
freely  expressed  in  party  councils,  there 
IS  no  cleavage  on  basic  party  prmciples 
or  pliilosophy. 

The  Republican  Party  is  not  torn  apart 
by  regional  differences,  nor  is  it  in  con- 
stant battle  with  itself  over  fundamental 
beliefs.  There  is  no  strife  between  its 
National  and  State  elements.  Its  leader 
can  speak  lor  the  whole  party,  not  for 
just  fragments  of  it.  It  is  prepared  to 
offer  the  Nation  continuity  of  executive 
and  legislative  leadership  because  lus 
philosophy  and  principles,  rather  than 
Its  urge  for  power,  are  its  motivating 
force. 

Our  unity  in  Congress  was  dramatized 
during  the  consideration  of  labor  reform 
legislation  last  year.  This  was  perhaps 
the  most  important  issue  cf  the  session. 
for   labor  reform   has   become   a  major 


concern  of  our  times.  Just  as  business  re- 
form was  a  major  concern  of  the  1890"s 
and  the  subsequent  era  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Republicanism.  On  this  cru- 
cial issue,  almost  90  percent  of  the  Re- 
publican Members  of  this  body  voted  to 
substitute  the  Landrum-Qriffln  bill  for 
the  weak  committee  bill,  thus  insuring 
that  the  Nation  would  meet  the  Issue 
head-on  with  effective  legislation.  Re- 
publican unity  contrasted  with  the  re- 
markable schism  in  the  majority  party 
on  this  all-important  vote. 

Does  the  Republican  Party  possess  a 
coherent,  forward-looking  philosophy 
ba.sed  on  principle? 

I  believe  that  ours  is  the  party  of  prin- 
ciple; the  party  that  would  rather  be 
right  If  it  means  sacrificing  a  political 
victory;  the  party  which  believes  in  a 
government  of  laws  to  prevent  seizure  of 
dominant  powers  by  any  arm  or  faction; 
the  party  which  believes  that  individual 
freedom  is  mans  most  valuable  posses- 
sion. 

We  believe,  as  the  preface  of  the  re- 
port of  the  committe  on  program  and 
progress  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  put  it,  that: 

The  Nation's  great  new  comes  from  the  tre- 
mendous. Ood-gtven  strength  In  each  of  ua 
that  Is  unlocked  when  a  man  Is  hU  own 
master  reaching  for  hU  own  destiny,  with 
the  opportunity  to  move  constantly  toward  a 
better  life. 

This  principle  underlies  our  determination 
to  guard  against  the  heedless  growth  of  the 
Central  Oovernment  In  Washington — »nd  to 
keep  the  basic  control  of  CJovernment  In  the 
hands  of  the  people,  as  against  those  who 
wish  to  give  more  and  more  authority  to  the 
Central  Government — away  from  the  people. 

It  prompts  the  Republican  policy  otf  due 
caxe  In  public  spending  to  avoid  eating  away 
the  right  of  the  people  to  save  or  to  Invest 
their  own  money  in  their  own  way.  as 
against  those  who  sho^  no  such  faith  in  the 
abUlty  of  the  people  to  handle  their  own 
money.  •  •  • 

Oovernment  paternalism  carries  a  price 
tag.  the  surrender  of  the  Individual  s  right 
to  order  his  own  lUe,  to  plan  his  own 
future.  •   •   • 

The  unreglmented  mind  has  a  better 
chance  to  reach  out  for  new  Ideas  than  ths 
mind  that  operates  as  the  prisoner  of  a  po- 
litical dogma;  In  a  sp>ace  age  of  llmlUesa 
horizons,  the  race  will  go  to  the  side  with 
the  freest,  farthest-ranging  minds  In  search 
of  truth. 

The  third  question.  Does  the  Republi- 
can Party  have  real  democracy  and  rep- 
resentation within  its  ranks? 

Political  bosslsm  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule  In  the  Republican 
Party  organization.  The  party's 
strength  comes  from  the  grassroots.  Its 
leaders  gain  office  in  democratic  elec- 
tions. It  Is  remarkably  free  from  the 
political  machines  which  plague  the 
other  major  party. 

Nor  has  the  Republican  Party  allowed 
itself  to  be  taken  over  by  power-hungry 
pressure  groups  It  has  refused,  for  ex- 
ample, to  sell  its  soul  for  the  votes  prom- 
ised by  union  bosses.  The  sources  of 
the  Republican  Party's  power  are  Its 
members.  It  has  not  become  the  appen- 
dage of  any  self-serving  economic  group. 

True  democracy  in  the  Republican 
Party  carries  over  into  Its  party  organi- 
zation in  the  Congress.  Its  congressional 
leaders  neither  seek  nor  are  given  the 
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dictatorial  rov^vrs,  ovt  r  party  Kt-ater^' 
and  poiio  w^iich  ciufi.cuiuw,  Ute  m^- 
jority  parly  We  (perate  through  fre- 
quent {larty  conf«ri  ac^^  l^uy  advioe 
ooines  fix*m  eier'i^w  poliry  conimjlUie&. 

It  wouid  not  tH-  amiAs  tt  this  point.  I 
believe,  uu  jioini  ■>ui.  'J:at  yuiiutiktcaia-  in 
Congreae  are  not  feuding  about  wiiouier 
to  have  poliry  oornmittees  or  mheUit^r  c  r 
not  ,»...'"i.^  p.>iif>  1*  <i«*«>ociaticaily  de- 
termined R/^pjohr*!.  poiiry  commitxae* 
are  oper»Mrtg  u.   tK>s.n   Houjxis  rkrw 

They  are  CLminiiUU  <  .'-  which  hHve  bet'n 
democratically  w  «- ■i'-o  and  uriUk;»eo  %> 
represeotail  .shatl-.-  ul  ',  .mukwi  »iUiin  i 'le 
party  m^-n.^Tbi.-iJ  1:.  u^  Jloust-.  for 
exacipie.  I  can  persutia..:.  u-stuy  thai  uh£ 
Republican  policy  c>onini.r.^-c  u;  a  func- 
tioning, representative  body,  aasisting  in 
the  formulation  of  Republican  lesisi&tive 
policy  m  the  House  and  providing  ck>se 
liaison  between  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches.  Its  mtyniK-rfe  are  elected 
by  felk>v.  m«  incx  rs  under  a  sy-u-m  w  nich 
Insures  uiat  racii  geographicat  area  and 
each  newly  elected  group  has  representa- 
tion. The  ooaunittee  mrrts  regularly 
every  Ttiesday  with  sp«^(.a.i  meetings 
called  whenever  required- 

The  effective  operation  of  both  Re- 
publican policy  committees  contrast  u  ah 
the  situation  in  the  majority  party, 
where  in  one  House,  its  policy  committee 
Is  threatened  with  downgrading  into  a 
scheduling  oommittese,  and  in  tiie  other. 
no  policy- fotTnuiatuu;  committee  has 
ever  existed.  This  denial  of  dein  khuic 
procedure  within  one  o/  oar  ^iaruf-:-  ij, 
responsible  for  the  ooastant  w;»iu:ling 
in  one  House  over  policy  matters  and 
the  undercurrent  of  protest  in  this  body 
against  the  junta-tjpe  organization  of 
the  majority  party.  The  substitution  of 
intraparty  wrangling  in  the  Democrat 
F*arty  for  effective  legislative  procedures 
gives  Republicans  no  comfort  Regard- 
less of  party,  we  know  that  the  Nation 
suffers  when  the  majority  party  in  Con- 
gress dissipates  Its  energies  in  civil  war. 
We  Republicans  place  prreat  emphasis 
upon  democratic  procedure  within  our 
party  primarily,  of  course,  because  we 
feel  that  party  practice  must  cofrtcide 
with  onr  party's  baric  belief  tn  the  demo- 
cratic practices  of  free  goverrnnent.  Jnst 
as  strongly,  however,  we  feel  that  any 
party  which  rrfxtscs  to  provide  the  chan- 
nels, within  it.«^lf.  for  the  free  expres- 
sion of  rvTK  idf*a5  r?  doomed  to  stama- 
tion  and  bet-nrrx»5  il'.- equipped  to  makf 
the  decisions  nect."=:snry  for  the  .«:ur\':val 
of  freedom  in  the  d«*rades  ahead 

I  would  hr»v>f'  !hr\t  the  time  will  come 
when  both  v:\r«v-'  ir.  botli  Hrnrse^.  will 
function  th.-^-ir*-  formalized  policy  com- 
mittees, similar  to  those  r r^rtrrrrrsv.'^.^fx 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  '!;<  R/*^  r,.^-. 
zatlon  of  Conpres.^  rn  the  79i:i  Cnnt-ress. 
The  fourth  question;  Is  the  Republi- 
can Party  forward  lookine  and  con- 
cerned with  thp  wrlf fvre  of  future  peTMrra- 
tions? 

No  othrr  irir>(-;pV  r,f  th»"  Repuhhrnn 
Party  is  as  c\<^'^\  nr"i  inptir'-tn'*'  ?-'  owr 
belief  that  n"^  v'«*nf»T~H'!<>r.  r»>!i  '.wr-  jti  ifiy 
for  it.'^if  but  in.'^Jend  Iiwf  the  hf^-.  ripft  of 
ObliPn'iovn5  tri  yrrt^'^T-vr  \h^  Nntirm  and  it.*; 
InstitnMon.':  Ptrpir^thoiwd  and  imprr^vpd. 
for  iho.ve  who  follcw  What  wf  have 
now  we  know  wa,^  wen  for  us  only  by 
the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  those  who 


U(jni  befure  us  We  have  the  hi^h  morai 
au;y  lo  laooi  and  ijacriiicfc,  if  need  be.  to 
;  rf  serve  and  protect  our  heritage  for  tlit; 
teneratiotii  to  come. 

It  It  thii>  j.rincipie  which  leads  U£  to 
oppow-  r>ro>:ram.-  unich  can  solve  tempo- 
rid  :y  uJJici.iUii.  (  ikxi  at  tiie  price  of  the 
irr«  '  .it  va:»ie  iofr.4.  (jf  ustianai  strength  or 
UiUiV.aua.;  Jreeo*  m.  ll  is  tliis  principie 
«;iiC..  uTiU-i  \it  u>  advance  suiUUons 
^l.icn  n A^oire  ellori  and  sacriik;^'  now 
txii  wiii  pb.y  diVUiciKi.s  in  the  future  in 
tilt  lurru  ol  a  s»>uiac  j>u..iUCiLi  and  eco- 
liaJiiit  i-ui'Ui  iurt-  *  ji  vi^  aiid  ouj  ciuidrerL 

.'V-  an  ty^-.Txittf  uf  Rt  pub.,  cans  are  tiie 
ii.j-jt;,-  ^:.  ui»  Hi.;.;  a^a-uii-i  u^ation.  a 
uoXi-if  lou  iii  I  a  niaj^j;>  Iraiw^ — a+L-'ajiu.! 
exces&ive  sptiidui^  lor  somic.  tax^nt' 
policies,  m  suppoil  of  rauunal  Of'Ot  man- 
agement. For  our  eflorla.  \i<  u^un  iiei.r 
Republicans  accused  of  beuig  preoccu- 
pied with  balanced  budpeLs.  a.«.  nt-fiai.vu. 
as  EtAtiu -patters.  What  cou.d  ot  it-.s* 
negative  and  more  far-seeint  u.^ii  t;..6 
iMitUe  to  insure  that  tJie  next  ^-Ljieia- 
Uons  inherit  freedom  instead  of  eco- 
nomic tyranny"  Wl.at  i^  mort  negative. 
destructive  and  immoral  Uian  Vo  Mjuan- 
der  money  and  ei  a^f  .n  other  act,-^  uf 
irresponsibility  toe.  ..r.r.  lose  our  cha- 
dren  tJseir  £reed<Mri  i  ^m  jrrou'^ 

Daily  on  the  floor  ■■'.  u.is  H<>:i.^e  Re- 
publicans have  baiiK-u  l^i  the  junt:- 
range  welfare  of  the  Nation  and  its  pe<^- 
ple;  against  those  who  would  choofe  tlie 
easy  but  wix>ng  way;  against  ttios*.  wl. 
would  divide  the  people  into  troups.  sur 
selfish  passions,  appeal  to  4»i.>e<  .al  inter- 
ests and  promise  what  cannot  be  oe- 
Lvered. 

aeputxlicans  in  tiii*  oociy  have  stoiKj 
for  priaciple  in  foreign  ajid  domesMc 
polk:y.  against  those  whose  addiction  to 
expediency  places  theiu  in  aji  eiKikss 
sea  of  cui..?^usKirL 

The  htpuo.ican  program  if  eeared  for 
the  protection  of  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can fainily — the  interest  of  thii.i  family 
in  preserving  peAce  wiUi  ju>-;jce  so  that 
no  son  of  theirs  will  be  saeriiiced  be- 
cause al  blundering  diplomacy,  the  in- 
terest of  that  family  in  niaintainiru!  a 
sound  dollar,  so  that  their  savins."  for 
their  children's  education  v.  11  nol  be 
eroded,  so  that  the  power  at  free  de- 
cision will  not  be  lost  by  prices  and  det>ts 
which  make  us  all  slaves  to  an  economic 
monster. 

We  will  articulate  these  beliefs,  tliis 
program,  our  actions  to  the  American 
people.  But,  we  will  go  beyond,  ar.ui  ihrii 
IS  the  p>rinci{ial  reason  for  this  st.:u>  ol 
speeches  by  Ftepublican  Mi  mhtj-s  We 
will  discuss,  in  frankness  ajki  fuiiiiess. 
the  challenges  of  the  age  ahead. 

Three  of  these  challenges  will  be  ex- 
amined in  detail.  First  is  the  challenge 
of  presen'ing  peace  w:*h  :;ist;ce  Th;- 
deeply  invohres  the  Ccnnmunist  peril  and 
our  response  to  it.  Serorvi  is  the  chal- 
lenge of  maturing  lab<:ir-management 
relations  into  constructive  avenues  whicl; 
will  protect  th**  public  aff  well  ap  the 
PHT-t!''<;  involve i.  and  help  fostrr  eco- 
n'->m'c  rroTth  Third  if  the  challenge 
of  contrt>l!:nr  inflwtKm  and  hiph  prices 
m  a  way  wh.ci.  "11  prewrve  the  eco- 
nf»rr: ;~  fref*do«m  i>f  the  average  American 
family  We  mil  examine  the  way  our 
party  and  the  other  party  responds  to 
these  challenges. 


Already,  in  the  decade  of  the  lii^  s, 
we  in  ihit  body  are  maiiixig  hiij.o.'-y. 
Just  as  surely,  we  make  hi&Utiy  uhen  ue 
faii  to  ad  a&  when  ut  do  aco..  Our  erery 
move  carriefe  Uk  one  step  closer  to  UiC 
dreadiul  perils  or  one  step  cio.ser  to  tiie 
ho-aiidiU»to  promisees,  T\ie  clock  tu  kf-  cl', 
tlie  tune,  and  each  sixikinf  hjur.  ou:  po- 
litical parties  face,  irrevocaiiiy.  a  judg- 
ment. At  the  final  soumin^.  either  tlie 
peril  or  tiie  pracu.se  will  have  won. 

It  IS  the  ctjclaration  anJ  linn  b-^Iief  of 
the  Republican  I^rt;.  thai  »t-  can  atlv&t 
the  pi'ri;  and  brin^  the  prcuiiisc  into  be- 
ing :!  this  Natum  will  ha.^ncss  ar.d  put 
to  work  the  God-i:ivcn  streugth  o!  free 
nxen  and  womejx.  To  this  end.  we  pro- 
p():-e  to  dedicate  oui-selves  and  our  party 
in  the  decade  ahead. 


ROIi^CAU.    VOTE    O.N    APPROPRIA- 
TION B11A£, 

The  SPFAKER  pro  temp-rtre  Und^r 
p't'\-K>u.«;  orci'r  of  the  H^  use  the  per.Ue- 
man  from  Illir)ol5  !Mr  Coixiet ',  is  rec- 
oemzed  for  15  mmut/^ 

Mr  OOUJZR  M-  Sp^akr-  u  lule 
mr».i  of  us  have  not  had  an  c>;>p«.irt unity 
U^  fully  dit?est  the  IWl  Fe<!era:  budfret 
which  was  prestml^  this  aftemac»n  it 
;.-  t  erta;nl>  n  >*.  t*«o  ea.'ly  \o  mow  and 
review  the  fiscal  -siturUion  of  the  NalK  n 
with  deep  concern  a?  we  approach  our 
delibrrat.ori.s  on  a  score  of  appropnation 
bills 

TliP  full  ai-.d  finaJ  rp<;pons;bi2;ty  for 
balancmc  the  new  budpet  and  opening 
tiie  door  to  applying  any  .'■ur;  .i.';  to  the 
national  debt  he^  sopuareiy  upon  the 
M'mtK  rs  (rf  thi.«.  body 

R«c(»rciinp  of  yea  and  nay  vot(  s  c-\  all 
ap;>mpnaiK3n  tr.n^  brouphl  before  us  is, 
in  my  C'pini^xi  the  fi.'-st  Si->rp  ir.  ciirtai'.ing 
(  \  '.^^'.f  Government  spenduiF  ajid 
pnic:en(  refir.ancing  of  the  nattonai  debt. 

Withm  the  next  few  wppks  C>ooere«3 
w;;i  be  prapp^;nt'  with  a  variety  t  f  kg- 
Lsi,M.jnn.  including  a  score  of  appropria- 
tion but*;  lor  \x^\ti  comm.:ttea  ana  new 
Fooerai  proprairLV 

This  being  a  proTdenfal  cajnp.iign 
year  and  po".;t;r^  tx-.n*:  w;.,it  the>-  are 
on  the  Ame.'-KJan  sc*  i^  todijv.  we  can 
expe-^;t  the  usual  pretK'^urt'f  botii  ir.tem- 
aiiy  aiKi  extemjiliy  for  programs  which 
m  n".  mo\  e  outside  U~ie  r^Llm  of  goc>d  fiscal 
judi-'ment. 

Witl;  Uie  advent  of  the  end  of  the  Fteel 
strii-:e  and  an  era  of  preal  protperity  at 
hitnd,  11  may  be  easier  to  yield  to  tliese 
pre.ssures. 

It  IS  not  nf«ea&aj->-  to  remind  any 
Mem  tier  of  tiiis  Houst  of  tiie  gre^it  puulic 
ooiii>tt3Tiii.tion  VI hich  aiose  less  tlian  a 
yeaj-  ago  over  deficii  ^xian-ng  and  ui'ia- 
tion. 

■While  message?  of  this  nature  liave 
not  flooded  congressional  oHioe*  as  yet 
thi«  yeaj.  it  is  my  hope  and  my  predic- 
tiun  tliat  the  same  sentiment  still  pre- 
vails and  these  sentiments  may  well  be 
transmitted  to  us  before  this  session  of 
Congress  is  another  6  or  7  weeks  old. 

It  has  been  easy  for  Members  of  this 
B'xly  to  claim  economy  voting  records 
and  It  has  been  just  as  easy  through 
r«-rs>etters  and  nrw*  releases  for  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  convey  to  the  folks 
back  home  a  deep  aod  undying  intere.'^t 
in  fiscal  responsibil.ty. 
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It  la  politically  popular  to  take  credit 
for  aasiating  in  a  balanced  budget,  par- 
ticularly when  it  la  also  possible  to  do 
so  In  the  face  of  supporting  every  ex- 
panded Federal  spending  program  of- 
fered for  public  or  private  consumption. 
We  need  only  go  back  to  January  of 
1958  when  a  boom  year  was  predicted 
and  Congress  went  its  merry  way  in 
spending  generously  of  the  anticipated 
tax  Income,  only  to  encounter  a  tem- 
porary recession  which  left  a  deficit  of 
12  billion  400  million  dollars. 

Although  we  should  not  have  to  be 
so  warned,  one  of  the  out.standin^  week- 
ly news  publications  in  the  Nation  has 
just  pointed  to  this  situation  with  the 
warnine;  that  it  could  happen  atjam. 

But  back  to  the  matter  of  p:nn;n? 
Individual  respoosibihty  squarely  upon 
the  Members  of  this  body  from  which 
all  spending  bills  mu.st  oris,'inate 

Last  July.  sen.s:ng  the  inability  of  the 
average  citizen  to  score  his  Representa- 
tive on  his  record  of  fiscal  responsibil'tv. 
I  introduced  a  b.il  providmi;  for  amend- 
ing the  Legislative  Reort^anization  Act 
of  1946  so  as  to  reqr.ue  the  yeas  and 
nays  in  the  ca.->e  of  final  action  by  the 
Senate  and  the  Flouse  of  Representatives 
on  appropriation  bills 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  Representative  Smith  of  Virginia. 
has  advised  me  that  h--  will  br;n,'  the 
matter  of  this  legislatKn  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Rules  Committee  at  it^  first 
meeting. 

I  sincerely  believe  the  time  has  ar- 
rived when  each  of  us  snould  be  asr«-e- 
able.  if  not  anxious,  to  accept  our  in- 
dividual responsibility  in  the  matter  of 
our  stand  for  or  against  such  appro- 
priation bills  a.s  are  pre.sented. 

Let  me  further  state  that  I  .see  no  rea- 
son why  any  Member  of  Coneress  should 
when  voting  in  the  eood  con.scipnce  of 
his  convictiorLS  on  the  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds,  ob'cct  to  the  adoption  of 
a  rule  such  as  this  which  simply  puts 
him  on  record  in  pursuing  such  con- 
victions 

Looking  to  the  core  of  our  present 
fi.scal  situation,  and  projecting  the  cost 
of  our  national  debt.  lesi.slation  of  some 
nature  in  this  area  has  never  been  of 
greater  demand  than  it  is  today. 

I  believe  the  average  citizen  .should 
have  an  opportunity  to  itemize,  if  you 
please,  the  appropriation  approvals  of 
his  Representatives  m  Congre-s 

All  things  being  equal,  and  the  hieh 
level  of  prosperity  in  the  country  con- 
tinuing throughout  the  next  fiscal  yf>ar, 
any  deficit  m  the  new  bud^pt  would  be 
a  .=:hame 

It  would  certainly  be  an  admission 
to  the  American  public  that  this  Con- 
gress lacks  an  understanding  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  our  present  fi.scal  problem. 
which  is  the  hangover  of  many  years  of 
deficit  spending  sprees. 

It  has  become  vitally  essential  that  any 
surplus  that  might  be  accumulated  be 
applied  against  the  astronomical  na- 
tional debt,  as  recommended  by  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower 

And  let  me  say  the  day  we  find  our- 
selves  m   a   pomilon    to    reduce   even   a 
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small  portion  of  this  costly  obligation 
would  be  Just  cause  for  a  national  holi- 
day. 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  repeat  that  It  Is 
most  unfortunate  that  the  youth  of  this 
generation  do  not  have  a  lobby  here  in 
Washmgton  to  protect  their  interest  in 
the  dollars  they  ha-.e  yet  to  earn,  for 
most  of  them  will  find,  with  their  great 
American  heritage,  an  obligation  which 
this  generaticn  is  bequeathing  to  them. 

This  problem  of  fiscal  responsibility  is 
certainly  no  lont'er  one  that  can  be  con 


of  a  dom-^.'^tic  nature 


strued  as  pnii 

Unless  w^'  rh-K,;-^  to  blind  ourselves  to 
what  is  happening  m  the  world  money 
market,  we  must  realize  that  our  dollar 
tro'.ibles  here  have  a  very  serious  Inter- 
national implication. 

No',  only  are  dollars  piling  up  faster 
abroad  than  ever  before  in  history,  but 
we  are  actually  losing  gold  because  U  S. 
payments  to  other  nations  are  now  ex- 
ceeding our  receipts. 

O  ir  labor  costs  in  this  country,  now  at 
an  all-time  high,  are  making  it  more  and 
more  difBcult  to  hold  foreign  markets, 
although  foreign  manufactured  goods 
continue  to  come  into  this  country  at  an 
increased  pace. 

This  is  naturally  going  to  expedite  the 
groving  tendency  of  industry  to  move 
abroad  where  labor  costs  are  lower,  taxes 
are  lower,  and  potential  profits  accord- 
ingly higher. 

This,  coupled  with  the  necessity  of 
having  to  refinance  $25  billion  of  our 
national  debt  by  the  midsixties.  and 
rous.'hly  $2  billion  of  this  within  a  matter 
of  0  to  6  months,  while  intere.st  rates  are 
the  li.-hp.st  m  th'>  history  of  this  Nation. 
should  have  a  sobering  effect  upon  any 
enthusiastic  proi:rams  of  deficit  spending 
ui  the  months  ahead. 

We  continue  to  spend  billions  for  na- 
tional defense,  yet  It  frequently  appears 
that  we  forget  that  a  strong  internal 
economy  and  a  sound  fiscal  policy  are  as 
vital  to  our  national  security  as  any  in- 
gredient of  its  foundation. 

Further  devaluation  of  the  dollar  In- 
creased Indebtedness  and  its  eroding  ef- 
fect upon  the  stability  of  our  economy  at 
home  can  only  be  construed  abroad  as  a 
decay  in  the  general  strength  of  this 
Nation. 

Election  year  or  no  election  year,  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  faces  lis  as 
squarely  as  any  national  problem  before 
Us  today. 

It  can  be  made  either  a  challenge  of 
statesmanship  or  bypassed  for  poUtical 
expediency. 

The  choice  is  before  each  Member  of 
this  House  as  we  move  Into  the  legisla- 
tive task  before  us. 


THE  NORTHERN  DEMOCRAT- 

SOLn-HERN      DEMOCRAT      COALI- 
TION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr  Bass 
of  Tennes-s.-f  >  Under  the  previou.s 
order  of  the  Hou.se  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  fn^m  Mismjun  ,  Mr  Clr- 
Tis  i  for  20  minute«* 

Mr  CURTIS  of  MwA<-)url  Mr 
Speaker,  I  have  eniiti.-d  \,he%e  remarks 
"The  Northern  Demfx;ral-South.  m 
Dcm.xrat  Coalitiun   ' 


Mr  Speaker  I  drafted  a  letter  to  my 
constituents  to  Inform  them  of  the  stir-  s 
of  the  civil  rights  legislation.  Af:^'r 
drafting  this  letter  I  thought  I  would 
prefer  to  deliver  this  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  so  that  anyone  who  wants  to  take 
exception  to  what  I  say  will  have  an  op- 
portunity. 

I>ar  constituents,  the  2d  session  of 
the  86th  Congress  has  started  on  a  very 
curious  note.  The  House  has  been  meet- 
ing every  day  for  Just  a  short  time,  but 
transacting  very  little  business. 

The  reason  for  the  meetings,  as  stated 
by  Congressman  John  McCormack.  the 
majority  leader,  is  "to  give  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  an  opportunity  to  si  in 
the  discharge  petition  to  brmg  the  civil 
rights  bill  onto  the  floor  of  the  House 
for  debate." 

The  majority  leader,  along  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Comml;tee. 
Congressman  Celler,  and  a  few  other 
spokesmen  for  the  northern  city  wing  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  have  been  making 
speeches  chastising  the  Republicans  in 
the  House  who  compose  about  one-third 
of  the  membership  for  not  signing  this 
discharge  petition. 

Certain  members  of  the  working  press. 
TV.  and  radio  commentators  have  echoed 
the  statements  of  these  congressional 
leaders.  Some  have  gone  a  step  farther 
by  raising  the  que.stlon  whether  the  Re- 
publicans had  a  deal  with  the  Southern 
Democrats  to  get  through  the  Landrum- 
GrifTln  labor  reform  bill  and  now  the  Re- 
publicans are  "paying  off  to  the  Southern 
Democrats"  Once  again  a  Southern 
Democrat-Republican  coalition  is  sug- 
gested as  being  the  reason  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  cannot  function  as  a  party. 

WHAT       ABOtrr       THX        NGRTHDIN        DEMOCHAT- 
■OUTHnN    DEMOCKAT    COALmONT 

Now  what  is  the  truth  of  the  situation? 
The  truth  is  easily  obtainable  by  any 
observer  of  the  Washington  scene.  The 
truth  has  been  known  for  years.  Why 
Is  not  the  truth  reported  to  the  people  so 
that  they  can  evaluate  the  situation 
themselves? 

I  regret  to  state  that  rigged  quiz  shows 
and  payola  rackets  are  only  a  symptom 
of  a  much  more  serious  disease  which  has 
afflicted  our  Nation.  Indeed,  some  of 
the  loudest  cries  condemning  the  decline 
of  morals  evidenced  by  rigged  quiz  shows 
and  payola  come  from  people  who  are  en- 
gaged and  have  been  engaged  for  many 
years  in  a  much  more  serious  distortion 
of  the  truth  to  fool  the  people.  They 
are  engaged  in  no  parlor  games  or  selling 
a  particular  product  to  the  public,  they 
are  engaged  in  hoodwinking  the  people 
on  the  issues  involved  in  the  national  se- 
curity and  well-being  of  our  society. 

In  many  instances  these  people  are 
motivated  by  good  intentions.  They  be- 
lieve that  the  people  do  not  know  what  is 
the  best  for  themselves,  therefore  they 
mu.st  be  led  Into  doing  what  Is  best  for 
themselves.  If  it  Is  necessary  to  deceive 
them  so  that  they  will  do  what  Is  for  their 
own  good,  then  deceive  them 

I  am  convinced  that  good  intentions 
can  never  In  the  long  run  compen.^ate  for 
the  damage  which  results  from  the  u.v  of 
willful  deception,  I  am  c<jnvinced  that 
the  people  of  this  coiintry  proi^^rly  sup- 
plied with  the  facU  and  ajguni«?nu  »ur- 
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rounding  the  l8sue,s  of  the  day  will  come 
to  Intelligent  conclusion,^  and  .supix)rt  the 
policies    projwsed    by    the    persons    they 
have  selected  to  lead  the  Nation,     The 
p>eople  do  not  have  to  be  fooled  for  their 
owTi  best  Interests.    Repieseiitatne  gov- 
ernment can  work  if  we  will  work  at  it 
I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear  tliat  in 
my  Judgment  neither  political  party  has 
a  monopoly  on  this  business  of  trying  to 
fool  the  people     Likewise,  in  both  politi- 
cal parties,  there  are  persons  who  are 
fighting   against    this   debilitating    phi- 
losophy of  fooling  the  people  for  their 
own  best  interests.    On  the  other  hand, 
those   who  have  been  most  active  and 
successful   in    their   efforts   to   fool   the 
people  in  recent  years  are  in  my  judg- 
ment as  wrong  in  their  goals  of  what  is 
good  for  the  people,  as  they  are  in  then- 
methods.     The  members  of  the  group  I 
refer  to  have  styled  themselves  as  liberals. 
Actually   they   are   not   liberal   by    any 
dictionary  definition  of  the  word   inas- 
much as  their  programs  invariably  call 
for  more  government,  not  less  govern- 
ment, and  therefore  less  individual  free- 
dom.   Their  programs  call  for  more  Fed- 
eral Government  at  the  expense  of  local 
and  State  governmenLs.    Their  programs 
call  for  more  control  by  the  executive 
department  of  the  Federal  Government 
at  the  expense  of  the  Federal  legislative 
smd    Federal    Judicial    branches    of    the 
Government.     In  essence    this  group  of 
liberals  are  the  modern  day  Federalists 
who  believe  that   in   m'xlein   times   our 
society  must  have  moie  of  a  centralized 
planned  economy  if  we  are  to  continue 
to   advance   and    to    compete   with    the 
other  societies  in  the  world. 

Now   bark   to  the  question   about   the 
Southern  Democrat-Republican  coalition 
that  has  been   described   in   the  public 
over  a  period  of  years     This  proposition 
is  one  of  the  themes  advanced  by  these 
so-called  liberals      What  is  the  truth? 
The  truth  is  that  the  real  coalition  is 
between  them  and  the  Southern  Demo- 
crats.    Congressman   Cflle^    and   Con- 
gressman McCoRifiACK  and  Congressman 
Roosevelt,  for  example,  voted  for  and 
influenced    their    liberal    congressional 
following  to  vote  for  Congressman  Smith 
of  Virgmla  to  be  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  and  Congressman  B^RD^N  to 
be  chairman  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.     In  return  for  this  support 
Congressman   Smith   and    Congressman 
Harden  voted  and  threw  their  support  to 
elect  John  McCormack  majority  leader 
of  this  coalition  and  voted  for  Congress- 
man Celler  to  be  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.     In  the  other  body  a 
similar  situation  prevails,  the  details  of 
which   I  shall   not  set  out   m   order   to 
conform  to  the  statement  I  made  in  re- 
sponse to  the  point  of  ord.-r  raised   by 
the     gentleman     from     Colorado     [Mr 
Rogers  1 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Mr 
Speaker,  a  point  of  order 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  It. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Do  I  un- 
d^Tftanfl  the  gentleman  made  reference 
to  Senators  in  his  upeech  here' 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Mi/isourl  Yes  T  was 
referring  to  ihcm 


Mr  ROCtERS  of  Colorado  Is  that  in 
confoimity  with  the  rules  of  the  House'' 
Mr,  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  think  in 
context  it  IS,  Ix-cause  I  am  not  discuss- 
ing' any  particular  issue  or  casting  any 
aspersions  on  t!~.em 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado  The  point 
of  order  is  made  to  the  Chair  As  I  un- 
derstand It,  the  rules  of  the  House  pro- 
hibit Members  of  the  House  from  re- 
ferring to  action  of  the  Senate  rs  or  any- 
thing in  that  relationship.  Th  ■  nLle- 
man  has.  on  a  number  of  occasions,  made 
reference  to  Senators  Eastland,  Hen- 
NiNcs,  Humphrey,  and  several  others 
Now,  that  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the 
House  and  should  be  stricken 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  will  say  this,  if  the  gentleman  wants 
to  insist  on  his  point  of  order.  I  will 
delete  the  actual  names  in  order  to  com- 
ply with  the  rules  and  in  order  to  discuss 
the  issue  I  was  trying  to  bring  out  But. 
I  will  be  happy  to  agree  to  strike  those 
names  and  proceed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  then,  if  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  has  no  objection,  the  gentle- 
man may  proceed. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  will  with- 
draw the  reference  to  the  Senators. 
That  is  what  I  sugeest  I  do,  and  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman's  point  that  it  is  a 
proper  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  As  long 
as  you  are  willing  to  admit  that  you  are 
violating  the  niles  of  the  House  that  is 
all  right  with  me 

Mr,  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Now  wait 
a  mmutp 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  mslst  on  his 
p>olnt  of  order"' 

Mr,  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  No  I 
withdraw  it    M'-   Speaker 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  withdraws  his 
point  of  order.  The  Chair  requests  that 
the  gentleman  from  Mis.soun  proceed  in 
order.  The  gentleman  from.  .Missouri  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri  I  tliank  the 
Speaker, 

In  speaking  about  the  i  ules  of  the 
House,  the  rule  is  a  very  good  one  and 
one  I  do  trv*  to  observe  carefully  and  I 
think  all  Members  should.  The  purpose 
of  the  rule,  though,  is  to  preserve  amity 
between  this  House  and  the  Senate 
Frequently  it  becomes  a  very  awkward 
rule,  however,  in  order  to  discuss  .some 
of  the  pertinent  public  issues  I  think 
my  reference  to  the  Senators  was  cour- 
teous and  in  no  sense  a  deeradation  of 
them  or  in  any  way  taking  issue  with 
them  on  any  specific  issue  I  was  com- 
menting on  party  organization 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr  Speak- 
er   will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri,  I  yield  to 
th,e   gentleman   from   Colorado 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Do  you 
think  that  It  I.*  fair  to  the  Senators  to 
make  a  comparison  of  what  is  taking 
place  here  m  the  Hou.se  by  naming  them 
Hpeciflcally  in  a  letter  that  you  now  pro- 
poiw  to  send  to  your  constituents? 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Ml*»ourl.  Sure  What 
I  say  to  my  constituents  is  my  ovn  busl- 
ne»»     And,  the  rule*  of  the  Houm  are 


not  involved  m  that,  I  might  say.  Cer- 
tainly, in  order  to  discuss  the  basic  issues 
that  affect  the  countiT.  it  is  pretty  dif- 
ficult not  to  refer  to  the  other  body  at 
times,  because  ihey  do  have  some  influ- 
ence on  both  your  party  organization 
and  mine 

In  other  words,  the  obviousness  and 
bicne.ss  cf  the  Southern  r>emocrat- 
Norlhern  Democrat  coalition  and  its 
long-standing  oi^eratinn  has  been  such 
that  it  is  completely  overlooked  m  view- 
ing the  national  seen?.  Hitler  realized 
that  the  big  lie  carried  greater  weight 
because  human  nature  tends  to  overlook 
the  obvious.  We  tend  to  di.smiss  basic 
truths  by  referring  to  them  with  the 
conceit  of  the  half  educated  as  platitudes. 
So  this  self-styled  liberal  group  estab- 
lishing their  basic  coalition  with  the 
Southern  Democrats  has  sought  to  dis- 
tract the  people  from  this  true  and 
obvious  picture  by  calling  the  splits  that 
occur  from  time  to  time  in  the  coalition 
as  the  Southern  Dem.ocrats  go  a  different 
direction,  a  Repubhcan-Southern  Demo- 
crat coalition. 

Are  there  occasions  when  tiie  split  is 
different  and  the  liberal  Democrats  to 
their  way  and  vote  with  the  Republi- 
cans? Certainly;  and  these  splits  are 
almost  as  frequent  as  are  the  Soutiiern 
Democratic  lapses  from  the  basic  coali- 
tion It  happens  every  time  civil  rights 
legi.'^lation  is  before  the  House  It  has 
been  happening  with  more  frequency  in 
the  past  couple  of  years.  I  am  happy  to 
state  on  farm  legislation.  But  does  the 
.self-styled  'liberar'  group  talk  about  the 
Ncrthern-Republicaii  coalition  when 
this  occurs?  It  does  not  But  in  the 
South  in  order  to  keep  the  southerners 
votine:  for  Representatives  who  will  sup- 
port the  coalition  there  is  plenty  of  talk 
about  It. 

BACK    TO    THE    DISCHARCE    PL-TmON 

The  liberal  groups  who  make  such 
great  protestations  about  being  for  civil 
rights  need  to  be  called  to  task  for  ignor- 
ing and  indeed  undermming  the  most 
basic  civil  rights  which  our  society  pos- 
sesses. The  most  basic  right  is  the  right 
to  vote  and  ha\e  the  vote  counted  lion- 
estly  Both  the  Southern  Democrats  as 
a  group  and  a  majority  of  the  Northern 
city  Democrats  are  guilty  to  a  consider- 
able degree  of  constant  \nolation  of  this 
basic  civil  ncht — the  southerners  in 
their  denial  of  the  vote  to  the  Negro  and 
the  Northern  city  Democrats  in  their 
boss-ndden  city  machines  where  fraudu- 
lent voting  IS  almost  a  byword.  Tins  is 
not  to  give  the  Republican  Party  a  clean 
bill  of  health  in  this  regard.  But  I  think 
the  people  of  the  countiT  might  well 
contemplate  the  contrast  of  the  'wo 
parties  m  this  resi>ect 

An  independent  Congress,  acting  ac- 
cording to  rules,  not  by  personal  wliim. 
IS  a  second  foundation  stone  in  any  code 
of  civil  liberties.  Why  are  the  self-styled 
liberals  always  ready  to  discredit  tlie 
rules  of  the  House  whenever  they  have 
trouble  getting  through  some  specific 
measure  they  claim  to  favor?  This 
group  was  behind  the  Idea  of  packing 
the  Supreme  Court  when  in  the  thirties 
the>'  did  not  like  what  the  Court  uas 
doing.      Now    they    defend    the    Court 
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against  similar  attacks  of  the  southern- 
ers, not  because  they  seek  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  Court — as  proven  by 
their  previous  behavior — but  because 
what  the  Court  is  now  saying  meets  with 
their  approval. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  rules  of 
the  House  are  sacrosanct  and  beyond 
improvement.  Indeed,  the  rules  need 
constant  looking  into  and  improving,  but 
this  calls  for  specific  cnt.cism  and  spe- 
cific recommendations  for  rernnn.  For 
example.  3  years  ago  I  helped  to  wnce 
and  to  get  through  new  rules  for  com- 
mittee procedure  m  the  House.  Yet. 
these  rules  had  scarcely  been  on  the 
books  when  one  of  the  committee — the 
Oversight  Subcommittee  of  the  Cummit- 
tee  on  Inte:-state  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce— was  guilty  of  gross  violation  of 
it,  in  my  opinion.  ALmost  alone  I  took 
the  floor  of  the  House  to  try  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  these  rules.  Not  one  of 
the  self-styled  liberals  had  the  interest 
to  defend  rules  that  they  had  stated  were 
necessary  reforms. 

When  I  first  was  as'^ianed  to  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  m  1954  I  found  the 
committee  had  no  rules  of  procedure     It 
took  6  months  of  complaint  and  pres- 
sure   on    the    then    chairman.    Senator 
DoTJGLAS,  of  Illinois,  to  get  rules  written. 
Now  are  the  rules  of  the  Hoii.?e  ade- 
quate to  get  the  civil  rights  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  Hou.se  without  the  discharge 
petition   process?     The    answer    is   un- 
equivocally. -Yes."    The  discharge  peti- 
tion itself  Is  a  proper  procedure  and  a 
part  of  the  rules  but  it  is  in  thr>  i.ature  df 
a  last  resort  measure  and  .should  only 
be  used  if  all  machinery  in  the  Congress 
ha«  proved  ineffective  against  arbitrary 
and  imjustifiable  action  or  lack  of  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  a  group  of  Congress- 
men.    Under  the  House  rules,  no  one  or 
two  Congressmen,  no  matter  what  their 
position  is — even  if  they  be  Speaker  and 
majority  leader — can  stop  proper  mea.s- 
ures   from   coming   to   the   floor  of   the 
House  against  the  will  of  the  majority. 
The  question  is.  Have  all  reasonable 
measures  under  the  House  rules  to  bring 
the  civil  rights  bul  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  been  exhausted?     The  answer  ls. 
Even  the  basic  procedure  of  bringing  the 
matter  before  the  Rules  Committee  has 
not  been  undertaken  with  any  real  force 
by  Congressman  Celler.  the  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  which  voted 
out  the  bill  as  the  resuit  I  might  state  of 
a  Northern  Democrat-Republican  coali- 
tion.     The    bill    was    reported   out   ia^st 
August  in  the  closing  days  of  the  fi:-,t 
session.    Chairman  Celler  wrote  a  letter 
to  Congressman  Smith,  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  asking  for  a  hearing 
on    a    rule.     By    Congressman    Celler  s 
own  statement  on  the  f!oor  he  has  done 
nothing  since  then  to  try  to  get  a  hear- 
ing for  a  rule  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

E'.'en  if  the  Rules  Committee  con- 
trolled, as  it  is  by  the  Northern  Demo- 
crat-Southern Democrat  coalition.  8  to 
4.  were  unable  to  get  a  rule  because  the 
coalition  would  not  hold  together  on  this 
issue,  there  are  other  ways  of  getting  the 
job  done.  Incidentally,  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee would  vote  out  a  rule  if  the 
Northern  Democrats  will  supply  thre*" 
votes  to  the  Republicans  on  the  Rules 
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Committee  and  just  bring  the  nece^xsary 
pressure  on  the  ciiairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee  to  call  the  committee  to- 
gether for  this  purpose.  The  Northern 
Democrats  liave  not  taken  this  route  be- 
cause, I  pre.,  ime.  they  are  trying  to  keep 
the  people  of  the  c<juntry  from  realizing 
the  true  story  of  Northern  Domocratic- 
Southem  EK'mocratic  coalition.  That  it 
15  not  a  fxilitica!  parly  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word  that  is  an  organiza- 
tion of  pe-^ple  joining  together  on  the 
basis  of  a  common  belief  in  certain 
funda.menial  principles  of  government. 
It  is  a  coalit.on  for  power — '  You  vote 
for  our  man.  we  will  vote  for  yours  even 
though  our  views  are  completely  dis- 
cordant on  all  major  issues." 

The  silence  of  the  Republican  M .am- 
bers of  the  House  on  this  issue  stems 
from  their  natural  reluctance  to  help 
the  opposition,  and  specifically  their  re- 
luctance to  help  in  hiding  the  truth  from 
the  people.  The  Republican  members 
of  th"  Rules  Committee  will  not  state 
how  they  will  vote  on  the  rule  before 
tlie  matter  is  presented  to  them.  This 
is  m  accordance  with  good  procedure 
and  good  precedence  The  self-styled 
liberals  know  full  well  these  four  Repub- 
licans will  vote  for  a  rule  based  both  on 
their  past  actions  and  votes  and  on  the 
tradr;lon  of  the  Republican  Party.  So 
do  the  .'^elf-styled  liberal  newsmen  who 
are  yakkmg  about  a  Southern  Democrat- 
Repubhcan  coalition  know  this  to  be  the 
reasonable  prognostication.  Further- 
more th^■l■^-  .-.hould  be  no  doubt  in  any- 
one s  mind  baied  upon  past  voting  rec- 
ords that  probably  all  of  the  153  Re- 
publicans in  the  House,  save  a  handful 
of  le.o  than  10.  w,;i  vote  for  the  civil 
rishti  bill.  The  Republicans.  I  hope, 
are  nat  going  to  help  keep  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Northern  Democrat-South- 
ern Democrat  coaLtion  from  exposing 
this  ccjalition  to  the  people  for  just  what 
it  IS,  :  retzrft,  a  coalition  for  power  and 
not  fo.-  principle. 

There  is  an  ea.sy  procedure  to  call  up 
the  ci"il  r:,'hts  bill  witliout  any  refer-^nce 
to  the  Rules  Committee.  When  the  re- 
form -va.s  made  back  in  the  early  1900's 
to  expand  the  Rules  Committee  from  a 
3-man  committee  complrtely  domi- 
nated by  the  Speaker— a  R-'publican  in 
those  day.=;— to  a  12-man  committee 
which  would  be  more  responsive  to  the 
will  of  the  House  member:-hip  and  so  to 
the  pe)ple,  the  reformers  wisely  realized 
that  e^en  with  a  12-man  committee  and 
one  that  was  set  to  have  8  men  from  the 
majority  party  and  4  from  the  minority. 
the  Speaker  m.ght  still  work  with  this 
group  tif  8  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority (if  the  House.  Accordingly,  they 
created  a  procedure  entitled  'Calendar 
Wednesday  ■  This  procedure  guarantee.s 
throu.^1-  very  careful  drafting  that  any 
committee  which  has  voted  out  a  bill 
by  majority  vote  can  bring  the  bill  out 
to  the  floor  for  deb  ite  and  amendment 
with  aniple  time  for  debate  whether  the 
Speaker  likes  it  or  not  and  with  reason- 
able exf  ■edition. 

The  present  Speaker— like,  I  believe. 
his  Repubhcan  and  Democratic  prede- 
cessor,s — doe.s  not  like  to  call  attention 
to  the  procedures  of  Calendar  Wednes- 
day.      Certainly     nothirm     would     call 


It  to  the  attention  of  the  country  more 
than  a  proper  use  of  it  The  Speakers 
have  not  liked  and  do  not  like  this  rule 
because  it  is  a  real  diminution  on  their 
power  as  they  well  kriuw  it  to  be  and  it 
wa.s  intended  to  be 

The  self-styled  liberals  almost  de- 
stroyed any  possible  elTectiveness  nf 
Calendar  Wednesday  back  in  1949  by 
pushing  through  the  21-day  rule.  This 
gave  back  to  the  Speaker  some  of  the 
powers  o\er  the  Rules  Committee  which 
the  enlargement  from  3  to  12  members 
had  taken  from  him.  The  21 -day  ri'ie 
provided  Uiat  after  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee had  failed  to  act  on  a  bill  for  21 
days  the  Speaker  could  recognize  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  bring  the 
bill  up  on  the  floor  of  the  House  for  de- 
bate. 7he  significance  of  the  rule  is 
that  it  gave  this  power  which  Calendar 
Wednesday  gives  to  the  majority  of  a 
legLslative  committee  to  call  up  a  bill 
for  debate  also  to  the  Speaker.  This 
takes  some  of  the  steam,  whatever 
steam  there  may  be.  out  of  the  drive  to 
use  Calendar  Wednesday  and  gives  to 
the  Speaker  just  one  more  device  to 
bend  the  will  of  the  majority  to  tiis  own 
will. 

Fortunately  the  next  Congress  in  1951 
repealed  the  21 -day  i-ule.  So  this  de- 
vice to  keep  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
procedure  from  being  used  does  not 
stand  as  an  excuse  for  Chairman  Celler 
not  using  Calendar  Wednesday  to  brmg 
up  the  civil  rights  bill 

The  clincher  about  the  deceptivenesa 
of  the  Southern  Democrat-Northern 
Democrat  tactics  in  resorting  to  a  dis- 
charge petition  procedure  is  brought  out 
by  the  fact  that  neither  the  Speaker— a 
Texan  Democrat — nor  the  majority 
leader — a  Massachusetts  LX^moc  rat- 
will  sign  the  discharge  petition.  Of 
course  they  will  not.  Signing  a  dis- 
charge petition  in  essence  means  that 
the  signer  has  lost  complete  faith  in 
the  ability  of  the  political  party  in  con- 
trol of  the  House  to  live  up  to  its  resp<m- 
sibilities  as  a  political  party.  It  al.so 
means  a  complete  collapse  of  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House  to  implement  lUs 
decisions. 

I  have  never  signed  a  discharge  peti- 
tion since  I  have  been  in  the  Congress. 
Tliere  are  many  Members  who  take  the 
same  position,  ba.sed  upon  the  belief  in 
the  fs.sential  soundness  of  the  House  pro- 
cedures and  the  importance  of  pre.serv- 
ing  the.se  procedures  and  the  procedures 
of  orderly  leadership. 

That  IS  not  to  say  that  the  time  would 
never  come  when  I  would  sit'n  a  dis- 
charge petition.  The  time  mieht  come 
but  it  would  only  be  when  there  was  such 
a  collapse  of  leadership  of  a  pohtical 
party  that  a  willful  minority  segment  of 
that  party  was  thwarting  the  will  of  the 
majority  and  the  Issues  were  of  serious 
nature  to  our  people. 

I  believe  we  are  approaching  such  a 
situation.  Civil  rights  are  serious  to  our 
Nation.  This  bill  which  relates  to  the 
basic  civil  right  that  of  voting  should 
be  on  the  floor  for  debate  and  passage. 
However.  I  know  that  the  leadership  of 
the  Northern  Democrat-Southern  Demo- 
crat coahtion  has  not  yet  collapsed  to 
the  point  where  it  cannot  work  its  u  ill. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr  Bass 
of  Tennessee'  The  lime  of  the  gentle- 
man from  -Mi.vsoun  ha.s  expired 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed 
for  5  additions  1  minutes 

The  SPEAK'- R  pro  tempore  I.'^  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri      Frankly.  I 
wish  it  would  reach  this  point  because 
I  have  long  felt  that  it  Is  an  unholy  al- 
liance which  1,5  hurting  the  cause  both 
of  good  and   cT   representative   govern- 
ment in  the  United  States      Certainly  I 
will  not  play  this  coalition  game  to  try 
to  deceive  the  public   about   its   demise 
when  I  know  it  is  still  very  much  alive 
and  kickmg.     ThLs  is  not  payola  or  a  quiz 
game  we  are  playing.     Thus  i.'^  life  and 
it  is  in  earnest.    The  future  of  our  coun- 
try IS  wrapped   up  in  the  outcome      If 
this  coalition  through  its  elected  leader. 
the   Speaker,    3am    Raybirn    of    Texas, 
wishes  to  stat;   that   the   coalition   has 
been  abolished  and  that  it  is  no  longer 
capable  of  providing  leadership  to  this 
Congress,  then  I  will  sign  this  discharge 
petition.      Otherwise,    let    us    face    it.    a 
Congress   which    is  controlled    almo.st   2 
to  1   by  the  Ncrthern  Democrat-South- 
ern Democrat   coalition,   as   a   coalition 
has  decided  it  does  not  want  a  civil  rights 
bill.     Tlus  means  the  northern  wing  of 
the  coalition  has  agreed  to  pay  this  price 
to  the  .southern  wing  in  order  to  keep  the 
coalition  going      I  hope  the  Repubhcan 
Party  will  stand  firm  on  refusing  to  aid 
and  abet  them     I  further  hope  the  truth 
of  what  is  goinij  on  will  get  through  the 
silken   curtain  of   the  liberal   newsmen 
to  the  public 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado     Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gen-leman  yleld^ 

Mr   CURTIS  of  Missouri.     I  yield. 
Mr   ROGERS  of  Colorado     Did  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman  to  say  that  this 
is  a  letter  he  is  sending  out  to  his  con- 
stituents'' 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mi.vsouri.  This  was  a 
letter  that  I  wrote  I  regularly  send  a 
newsletter  to  mj  constituents.  This  was 
a  letter  I  was  going  to  send  to  tliem 
Then,  after  wri:ing  it.  as  I  said  at  the 
beginning.  I  thought  I  would  prefer  to 
deliver  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Hou.se  so 
that  those  who  might  want  to  take  ex- 
ception to  it  would  have  an  opportuiutv 
to  do  so.  So  It  \»  111  be  in  the  IUcord  and 
those  who  want  ;.o  take  exception.  I  hope 
will  do  so  and  I  will  be  very  glad  to  li.-~- 
ten  to  what  they  have  to  say 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado  What  was 
the  gentleman's  statement  about  Mem- 
bers of  the  Houfe  voting  for  the  chair- 
man of  a  commiitee,  like  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carjlma  1  Mr  Harden  1  or 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  1  Mr  Cel- 
ler)? 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  permit  me.  if  I  were  to  add 
the  phrase  "in  elfect  were  voting"  that 
would  make  it  sbsolut^ly  accurate  I 
know  the  gentleman  is  familiar  witii  the 
procedure.  So  when,  in  effect,  you  do 
organize  the  Hou>e  through  a  coalition, 
and  I  think  that  i„  a  fair  term  of  North- 
ern Democrats  an  j  Southern  Democratic 
votes,   that    perforce   means   that   those 
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men  will  become  chairmen  of  these  com- 
mittees, as  the  gentleman  well  knows 
So.  m  effect,  that  is  voting  for  those  gen- 
tlemen m  both  .senses  to  be  chairmen  of 
these  committees  I  am  trying  to  bring 
out  the  point  which  I  know  is  true,  and 
I  think  the  gentleman  knows  it  is  true, 
that  the  coalition  is  between  Northern 
and  Southern  Democrats  and  only  inci- 
dentally do  we  Republican.';  ever  gel  to- 
gether with  the  Northern  Democraus  at 
times  on  civil  nght.s,  and  with  the  South- 
ern Democrats  a',  times  on  fiscal  policy 
Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  ■Will  tlie 
gentleman  y,eid  further":^ 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Mi.ssouri  I  yield 
Mr  ROGf:RS  of  Colorado  Does  the 
gentleman  mean  uiien  the  rules  of  the 
House  were  adopted  that  tlie  member- 
ship or  the  chairmanship  and  so  forth  of 
the  committees  was  then  and  there  de- 
termined? 

Ml  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  would 
say.  as  a  practical  effect,  yes;  and  the 
gentleman  knows  it.  Your  party  has 
control  and  if  you  do  not  want  to  choose 
chairmen  of  the  committees  another 
way,  you  could  decide  that. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  One  other 
question.  Did  you  vote  against  the  adop- 
tion of  the  rules  of  the  House'' 

Mr,  CURTIS  of  Missouri  I  voted 
against  Sam  Rayburn  for  Speaker,  ye.v 
and  that  is  the  issue.  That  is  the  kev 
vote  in  the  House. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado  That  does 
not  answer  the  question. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  believe  it 
does. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Did  you 
vote  against  the  adoption  of  the  rules 
of  the  House? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  submit 
I  answered  the  real  question  which  is 
that  I  voted  to  organize  the  House 
through  the  Republican  Party  The 
gentleman  voted  to  organize  the  House 
through  the  Democratic  Party.  The  re- 
sult of  that  has  been  just  as  I  have  de- 
scribed. The  ijentleman  voted  for  Judge 
Smith  to  be  head  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules;  did  he  not^ 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado  In  reality 
was  not  the  House  already  organized? 

Mr     CURTIS    of    Missouri      No.     no 
The  organization,  the  first  day.  a.s  the 
gentleman  knows,  is  to  elect  the  Speaker 
Mr.    PRICE.     Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 
gentleman  yield '^ 

Mr  Cl'RTlS  oi  Mi.ssoun.  I  yield  to 
tlie  gentlemHii  from  Illinois, 

Mr  PRICE  I  think  the  gentleman 
would  agree  with  me  that  to  attempt  to 
bnna  the  civil  rights  measure  up  under 
the  Calendar  Wednesday  procedure 
would  be  a  very  ineffective  way  to  do  it. 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri,  No.  I  do 
not   agree  with   the  gentleman. 

Mr  PRICE  Why  would  the  gentle- 
man think  that  would  be  a  good  way  to 
do  It" 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Because  it 
can  be  done  without  the  Speaker  or 
anyone  el.se  stopping:  it  As  the  gentle- 
man knows.  Calendar  Wednesday  occurs 
every  Wednesday,  All  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  has  to  do  is  to  wait  until 
its  turn  No  other  committee  has  any 
bill  ready,  as  I  understand  it,  and  the 
committee  could  probably'  get  an  early 
Wednesday. 


Mr  PRiCE  In  the  first  place,  any 
Member  of  tlie  House  can  obiect  to  dis- 
pensing with  Calendar  Wednesday 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  That  is 
right,  and  I  am  going  to  object  it  I 
may  say 

Mr  PRICE  That  is.  if  you  reallv 
favor  civil  rights  you  would  not  be  doing 
the  cause  any  good,  because  wl^.at  vou 
would  be  doing  under  the  rules  under 
which  the  bill  is  considered  under  Cal- 
endar Wednesday,  the  bill  would  still  be 
with  u.":  at  th?  end  of  the  session.  The 
gentleman  is  famUiar  with  the  rule 
which  hmits  the  time  on  Calendar 
Wednesday  to  the  committee  which  suc- 
ceeds m  calling  up  the  bill  to  2  hour^ 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missoun.  Oh,  the 
t  -ntleman  is  not  correct. 

Mr  PRICE  So  the  committee  would 
take  the  full  2  hours 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis.soun  has 
expired 

Mr.  CVRTIS  of  Mi.s.^oun.  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  t-o  proceed 
for  2  aririitiona!  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mis.'ioun'' 

IT.ere  was  no  ob.iection. 
Mr     PRICE      Mr     Speaker,    will    the 
gentleman  yield  further'' 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri  I  vield 
Mr  PRICE  Under  the  Calendar 
Wednesday  rule  the  committee  on  call 
that  handles  the  bill  has  2  hours  for 
debate:  1  hour  for  the  proponents  aiid 
1  for  the  other  side 

Mr.  CUTRTIS  of  Missouri.  Let  me 
point  this  out.  The  gentleman  must 
reahze  that  then  the  committee  procet^ds 
under  the  5-minute  rule, 

Mr  PRICE  The  com.mittee  is  limited 
to  2  hours  of  general  debate  on  Calendar 
Wednesday,  if  that  time  expires  and 
the  committee  rises  they  cannot  pro- 
ceed with  the  reading  of  the  bill,  and 
then  the  committee  may  have  to  wait 
until  its  next  turn  on  the  calendar. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  thmk  this 
debate  should  go  on  further. 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  would  be  willing  for 
the  gentleman  to  check  my  parliamen- 
tary opinion 

Mr.    CURTIS    of    Missouri.      I    have 
checked   the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule. 
I  regret  it  is  not  used. 
Mr.  PRICE,     It   IS  not  used,  for  this 

reason 

Mr,  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  disagree 
with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PRICE.  It  IS  used  on  less  con- 
troversial bills 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  last 
time  it  was  used  was  on  a  civil-rights 
bill. 

Mr  PRICE  Because  they  know  it 
would  have  no  effect.  It  would  nev-er 
fini.sh  the  bill. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri,  The  gentle- 
man IS  incorrect  I  will  be  glad  to  have 
debate  with  the  gentleman  on  this  some- 
time in  the  very  near  future. 

Mr  PRICE  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
question  of  debate  It  can  be  checked 
as  a  parliamentary  question 

Mr  KASEM  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Mis.souri  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 
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Mr.  KASEM.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  refraining  from  the  use 
of  the  child iHh  words  "Democrat  Party" 
that  has  been  indulged  in  so  frequently 
by  Members  on  the  Republican  side. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 


January  IS 


A  TRraUTE  TO  THE  BICENTENNIAL 
OP  RICHARD  ALLEN,  A  GREAT 
AMERICAN 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Powell]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  year 
1960.  February  14  to  be  precise,  is  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  a  great 
American.  Bishop  Richard  Allen,  a  for- 
mer slave  who  after  purchase  of  his  own 
freedom  founded  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church 

As  a  civic  leader  and  a  citizen  dedi- 
cated to  the  principle  of  brotherhood 
and  equality  for  all  mankind.  Richard 
Allen  exemphned  the  best  tradition  of 
his  time.  It  is  noteworthy  that  he  was 
eminently  respected  by  hLs  contempo- 
raries and  fellow  Philadelphian-s  Benja- 
min Franklin.  Dr  Benjamin  Rush,  and 
others  whose  names  were  affixed  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776. 

To  mark  the  anniversary  of  Allen's 
birth,  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  will  hold  a  year-long  observance 
commencing  February  14.  15.  and  16  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.  A  committee 
of  distinguished  Philadelphians  has  been 
formed  to  launch  this  bicentennial  with 
appropriate  dignity  and  ceremony. 

The  name  of  Richard  Allen  is  revered 
not  only  by  the  members  of  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America, 
but  throughout  the  world  wherever  the 
message  of  brotherhood  as  a  Christian 
principle  has  been  carried. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  the  entire  popu- 
lace of  the  United  States  join  with  the 
African  Methodi.st  E:piscopal  Church  In 
paying  tribute  to  Richard  Allen,  and  I 
deem  it  a  signal  honor  as  a  cl.-r?yman  to 
make  this  tribute  to  his  life  a  matter  of 
official  record. 

The  life  and  philosophy  of  Richard 
Allen  becomes  increa.-ink'ly  meaningful 
in  the  year  of  1960.  Indeed,  the  strug- 
gle for  civil  rights  in  which  we  are  now 
engaged  has  its  roots  deep  in  the  fruits 
of  his  life  and  works. 

It  was  Richard  Allen's  objections  to 
racial  segrcE^aticn  in  the  Methodi-,t 
Church  of  Philadelphia  that  led  to  the 
founding  of  the  present  African  Meth- 
odist Erpiscopal  Church  as  a  Christian 
body  foresworn  to  the  right  to  worsiup 
without  humiliation  and  dedicated  to  the 
principle:  God  our  Father,  Christ  our 
Redeemer,  man  our  brother. 

Most  of  the  early  fighters  for  the  free- 
dom of  Negroes  were  members  of  the 
African    Methodist     Episcopal     Church 


Hundreds  of  the  first  Negro  teachers  re- 
ceived their  early  training  under  Its 
auspices,  and  Wilberforce  University. 
Xenia,  Ohio,  the  first  Institution  of 
higher  learning  for  Negroes  in  the 
United  States,  was  founded  by  African 
Met^odists. 

Bishop  Sherman  Lawrence  Greene, 
of  Atlanta.  Ga..  is  chairman  of  the 
Bicentennial  Observance  Commission. 
As  senior  bishop  of  his  church.  Bishop 
Greene  is  also  the  closest  link  to  the 
tradition  and  philosophy  of  Richard 
Allen.  It  IS  pertinent,  therefore,  to  note 
the  following  exhortation  made  by 
Bishop  Greene  in  a  pastoral  letter  to 
his  colleagues  on  January  2  of  this  year: 

The  I9.')0's  .<:aw  many  far-reaching 
changes  in  our  status.  Paced  by  the 
National  A.ssociation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  we  have  won 
victory  after  victory  in  the  courts  of  the 
land.  The  most  singular  victorv,  how- 
ever is  the  raising  of  the  banner  of  unity 
and  oneness  in  the  goals  toward  which 
we  rre  struggling. 

We  must  keep  it  crystal  clear  as  well 
as  firmly  declared  the  Negro  leadership 
is  dedicated  to  make  liberty  and  justice 
for  jtll  a  living  reality. 

Our  preachments  of  democracy  will 
continue  to  have  a  hollow  rin-  so  long  as 
we  Ere  complacent  about  the  existence 
of  segregation  on  account  of  race  or  re- 
ligio:-!,  or  so  long  as  any  of  Gods  children 
are  denied  their  due. 

To  unplement  this  policy  of  massive 
insis-.ence.  the  A  M  E.  Church,  both 
clergy  and  laymen,  must  maintain  con- 
stan;  vigilance.  They  must  be  more 
conc?med  with  the  proper  exercise  of  the 
right  of  franchise,  and  they  must  vote 
Into  office  only  those  who  onequivocably 
share  our  hope  for  a  bias-free  America 
by  1)63. 

This  statement,  calling  for  massive  in- 
sistence on  first-class  Americanism,  was 
warmly  endorsed  by  the  national  board 
of  directors  of  the  NAACP  at  lUs  annual 
meeting- New  York,  N.Y..  January  4. 
1960  It  exemplifies  a  spirit  and  social 
gosp<;l  that  is  patriotism  in  its  purest 
sens€.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  realization 
of  the  principles  on  which  thLs.  our  Na- 
tion, is  founded. 

One  of  the  denomination's  ranking 
general  officers.  Dr  Geonie  Amett  Sin- 
gleton, of  Philadelphia,  widely  regarded 
as  a  man  of  letters  and  a  keen  student 
of  hiitory.  is  editor  of  the  oldest  of  Negro 
magazines,  the  A  ME.  Church  Review. 
Dr.  S.ngleton  has  compiled  the  following 
highLghts  of  the  life  of  Richard  Allen: 

Richard  Ai.len 
He  jras  born  In  Phll.^delphla,  a  slave  or  a 
Quale;  r  lawyer,  Hon  Benjamin  Chew,  chief 
Justice  of  line  Commonwealth.  February  14, 
1760.  Becau-se  of  nnanclal  f)rob.ema  he  wius 
sold  With  his  ramlly  to  a  Mr.  StxDklev.  near 
Dover.  Del  At  the  a^e  of  17  he  wis  cnn- 
verted  under  the  preaching  of  Freeborn  Gar- 
re',30D.  and  became  a  preacher  In  the  Metho- 
dist Eplscop.U  Church.  He  purch^ised  hla 
freedom  D^.rlnt;  the  Revolutionary  Wax  he 
waa  a  noncombatanc  and  h-viied  salt  fir 
George  W£LshingUjn  from  Kehuboth,  '  Del 
When  the  ChrLstrnfus  cjnferei.ce  met  at 
Lovely  Lane,  Br\lt1m  re,  Md  ,  In  1784  and 
organlz.-d  the  Methodist  Church  aa  a' con- 
nection Richard  Allen  waa  pres/'nt  Ho 
traveled  aa  a  preacher,  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia   In     178S.     Joined     o:d    St.    George 


Church.  Fourth  and  Vine  Streets;  organized 
a   prayer    b  v^id   of   *2   menibi-rs.     Because   of 

sekjregatiun.  and  aji  attempt  to  pull  hu 
friei.ds  from  their  knees  while  In  the  act 
of  prayer,  one  Sunday  morning  In  1787  he 
led  them  out  by  faith 

He  pu.'.h  ised  an  old  abandoned  black- 
smith sh  p  for  ».15  at  Slxrh  and  Walnut 
titreeus.  hauied  it  with  his  own  team  of 
h  T'e.s  t.,  Sixth  fti.  1  L.>nibard,  and  founded 
Mother  Bethel,  which  stands  upon  the  sa- 
cred spot 

D\irlng  the  yellow  fever  pp'demlc  of  179,3 
under  the  direction  of  Dr  Rush  he  nursed 
and  treated  the  patients.  The  sick  he 
carried  to  the  hospital  managed  by  Stephen 
Girivrd.  and  burled  the  dead. 

January  23.  1794,  he  was  given  a  letter  of 
commend<itlon  by  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia 
Hon    Matthew  Clark.son: 

"Having,  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
late  malignant  disorder,  had  almost  dally 
opportunities  of  seeing  the  '-.nduct  of  Ab- 
salom Jones  and  Richard  Allen,  and  the  peo- 
ple employed  by  them  to  bury  the  dead:  I 
with  cheerfulness  give  this  testimony  of  my 
approbation  of  their  proceedings,  so  far  as 
they  came  under  my  notice,  their  diligence, 
attention,  and  decency  of  deportment,  af- 
forded me.  at  the  time  much  satisfaction. 
"Matthiw  Clarkson. 

"  Mai/or. 
"PHitMDCLPHiA,  January  21^  1794   ' 

Allen  org.inlzed  a  Sunday  school,  a  day 
school,  and  a  mutual  aid  society  For  the 
War  of  1812  he  organised  a  regiment  of 
B.a^li  Legion   to  defend  the  Nation. 

Allen  w;is  the  first  ordained  preacher  of 
color  m  America.  In  1799  In  1816.  with  15 
ministers  and  laymen,  he  organized  the 
African  MethodUt  Episcopal  Church  as  a 
connection,  because  of  sej^regatlon.  Ttxlay 
the  denomination  has  ove.'  a  million  mem- 
bers In  the  United  States  Canada,  the  West 
Indies  Islands.  Bermuda.  S<juth  America 
West  and  South  Africa.  7.ouO  churches,  and 
6.800  preachers.  He  was  the  first  bishop 
elected  and  ordained  April  11.  IRI6 

In    1817    he    published    the    first    b<->ok    of 
discipline,  and  in   1818.   the  first  hymnal 

The   A  M  E     Church    now   owns    and    oper- 
ates   the    oldest    college    by    people    of    color 
in    America.     Wilberforce     University.    Ohio 
Allen     University.     Columbia.     S  C  ;     Morris 
Br-rwn  Co::ege.  Atlanta.  Ga  ,  Kittrell  College 
North     Carolina,     Edward     Waters     College 
J.^cksonville,    Fla  ;    Payne   College,    Birming- 
ham. Ala.;   Campbell  College,  Jackson    Miss 
Paul    Qulnn    College,    Waco.    Tex..     Shorter 
College,  Little   Rock.   Ark  .    and    Payne  The- 
ological   Seminary.    Wilberforce,    Ohio       And 
there    are    schools    In    South    America    and 
Africa.     The  Douglas  Hoepital.  Kansjis   City 
Kans  :    Camp    Baber.    Mich  :    and    the    Reld 
Community  Center.  Charleston.  S  C. 

The  church  publishes  the  oldest  religious 
Journal,  the  Christian  Recorder,  and  the  old- 
est  magazine,  the  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  Review 

Richard  Allen  took  the  leadership  In  or- 
ganizing a  Masonic  lodge  In  PhUadelphU. 
M.arch  26.  1797.  and  was  the  treasurer  of 
the  first  African  l<x!ge. 

The  bicentennial  celebration  is  in  h.nor 
of  the  pioneer  champion  of  religious  liberty 
In  America.  Upon  the  foundation  which  he 
laid  a  stride  Is  now  being  made  toward  flrst- 
class  citizenship  for  all.  The  motto  of  the 
church  Is:  "God  our  Father.  Christ  our  Re- 
deemer, man  our  brother  " 


TTIE  EFFECT  OP  HIGH  INTEREST 
RATES  ON  HOME  BUYING 
Mr  SI.c-K  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr  Rains  1  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
mclude  extraneous  matter. 
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Tlie  SPEAKE;=1.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  cf  the  gentleman  from 

California? 
There  was  no  ODjection. 

Mr.  RAir;S  Mr.  Speaker,  the  home 
buyer  is  once  asiin  one  of  the  first  vic- 
tims of  the  admir  istration's  high  interest 
rate,  hard  money  policy.  Once  again  we 
are  witnessing  tie  paradoac  of  a  slump 
in  residential  constructldh  at  a  time 
when  most  other  sectors  of  the  economy 
are  rising. 

The  typical  .\mcrican  family  who 
wants  to  buy  its  own  home,  like  the 
farmer  and  the  small  businessman,  is 
simply  unable  to  compete  with  the  giant 
corporations  for  the  limited  supply  of 
money.  Even  if  home  buiers  were  able 
to  pay  ever  higher  iiitej-cst  rates,  this 
would  not  solve  the  problem.  Last  year. 
the  Congre.ss  reluctantly  authorized  an 
Increase  in  the  interest  rate  on  VA-guar- 
anteed  home  loans.  In  spite  of  this,  the 
discount  charged  by  the  P'ederal  National 
Mortgage  Associj.tion  when  it  purchases 
these  leans  is  e\en  higher  now  than  it 
was  at  the  lower  rate. 

More  direct  action  is  necessary  If 
American  famili?s  are  to  realize  their 
deep-rooted  hopes  of  homeownership. 

Moreover,  we  must  act  and  act 
promptly  to  hal;  the  decline  in  home 
building  which  has  already  resulted  in 
the  loss  cf  some  lialf  a  million  jobs  We 
must  not  forget  that  the  dropoff  in 
housing  was  a  major  contributing  factor 
to  the  recession  of  1958. 

To  meet  this  se /ious  and  growing  prob- 
lem I  have  intr)ducod  the  emergency 
homeownership  ijill.  H.R.  9371.  and  I 
have  scheduled  hearings  on  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Housing  Subcommittee  be- 
girming  next  Monday. 

Mr.    Speaker.    ::   should    like    to    place 
Into    the    Recori     a    section-by-section 
summary  of  the  tmeryency  homeowner- 
ship bill,  as  follows: 
EuEBGKNCT    HoMmcwmciisHTP    Act — Sxcrtott- 

BT-SKCTION    StlMMABT 

In  general,  it  is  the  purp<jse  of  the  bill  to 
halt  the  aerlous  s  ump  in  residential  con- 
struction, to  Increase  t)oth  onsite  and  off- 
site  Job  opportunities,  to  help  achieve  an 
expanding  full  emi  loyment  economy,  and  to 
broaden  homeownerslilp  opportunities  for 
the  American  people 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  provides  that 
the  act  may  be  cited  by  its  short  title  (the 
Kniergency  Homeovnershlp  Act). 

Section  2  amenc.s  section  203 (b)  of  the 
National  Houaing  Act  (the  regular  residen- 
tial housing  mortgage  iiisu.-^ance  program) 
to  make  It  c:ear  th  it  FHA  may  Insure  mort- 
gage loans  made  by  Indlvldu.i'.s  as  well  as 
those  made  by  corporate  and  other  commer- 
cial lenders  In  order  u,  make  the  propram 
more  effective  in  smaller  towns  and  a.mm«- 
xatles. 

Section  3  ametu  s  section  203  c)  of  the 
National  Housing  j^ci  so  ."_>;  to  f.x  the  pre- 
mium charge  for  mortgage  InsuruiiCe  grai4ted 
under  the  regular  residential  hnxislng  pro- 
gram during  the  l-year  period  beginning  on 
date  of  enactment  at  one-fourth  of  1  per- 
cent. Under  existli.g  law  the  KHA  C<:)mmla- 
aloner  has  discretion  to  fix  this  charge  at 
any  point  between  one-half  of  1  percent  and 
1  percent. 

Section  4  amends  title  in  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  provide  that  It  shall  be  one 
of  the  purpose*  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  AssocUtloii,  In  lU  secondaxy  mar- 
«t  operations,  to  aid  In  the  stabUlzatloa  of 
the  mortgage  market. 

CVI 45 


Section  5  amends  section  302(b)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  require  PNMA.  dur- 
iJig  the  1-year  perlrxJ  beginning  on  date  of 
enactment,  to  purchase  any  mortgage  which 
Is  offered  to  it  regardless  of  the  type  of  hous- 
ing covered,  so  long  as  title  to  the  property 
Is  good  and  the  ir.ortgage  Is  otherwise  eli- 
gible and  not  in  default  FNIdA's  authority 
to  limit  the  age  of  eligible  mortgages  would 
not  be  chanced  (Under  current  regulations, 
eligible  mortgages  cannot  be  more  than  4 
months  old  ) 

Section  6  amends  section  302 ib)  of  the 
N,.t;un:U  Housing  Act  to  prohibit  FNMA, 
during  the  1-year  period  beginning  on  date 
of  enactment,  from  selling  or  otherwise  dis- 
posing of  any  mortgage  which  it  may  hold. 
Section  7  amends  eectlon  303(b)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  &x  the  amount  of 
FNMA  stock  which  a  person  is  required  to 
purchase  when  selling  a  mortgage  to  FNMA, 
during  the  1-year  period  beginning  on  date 
of  enactment,  at  1  percent  of  the  unpaid 
principal  amount  of  the  mortgage.  Under 
existing  law  FNMA  has  discretion  to  fix  this 
requirement  at  any  point  between  2  percent 
and  1  percent  of  such  unpaU:  principal 
amount. 

Section  8  amends  section  305(b)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  require  that  FNMA. 
In  the  performance  of  Its  special  assistance 
functions,  during  the  1-year  period  begin- 
ning on  date  of  enactment,  shall  not  pay  less 
than  par  for  any  mortgage. 

Section  9  amends  section  305(b)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  provide  that  the 
maximum  charges  or  fees  which  FNMA  may 
Impose  for  Its  commitment  and  purchase  of 
a  mortgage  under  the  special  astistance  pro- 
gram, during  the  1-year  period  beginning 
on  date  of  enactment,  shall  be  1  percent  of 
the  unpaid  principal  amount  of  the  mort- 
gage, with  one-fourth  being  collected  at  the 
time  of  commitment  and  the  remainder  at 
the  time  of  purchase.  Under  ex.stmg  is  v.'. 
FN'MA  has  full  discretion  to  fix  Uiese  ch.-trges 
and  fees.  (Under  current  regulations.  the.?e 
fees  total  1  4  percent  with  one-half  of  this 
amount  collected  at  the  time  of  commit- 
ment. ) 

S-H^tlon  10  amends  section  305(g)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  make  It  clear  that 
mortgages  on  cooperative  hciusing  liiFured 
by  FHA  under  section  213  are  el.glble  for 
purchase  by  FNMA  under  Its  program  10 
special  assistance  operations.  (See  sec  11.) 
Section  11  amends  section  305 (gi  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional II  billion  for  FNMA's  program  10 
operations.  This  program  was  establlEhed 
by  the  Emergency  Housing  .^ct  of  1958  under 
FNMA's  sp>eclal  assistance  function  for  the 
purchase  of  mortgages  on  new  construction. 
This  bin  retains  the  present  celling  of  113.500 
per  mortgage  (or  per  dwelling  unit  In  the 
case  of  sec.  213  mortgages )  but  adds  the 
further  provision  that  the  association  may 
by  regulation  Increase  the  amount  by  not 
more  than  $1,000  in  high -cost  areas. 

Section  12  amends  section  305  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  to  create  a  *50  million 
special  assistance  fund  for  the  purchase  by 
FNMA  of  mortgages  which  are  Insured  under 
section  203(1)  (and  wJr.ch  cover  new  con- 
struction) ,  No  such  mortgape  could  be  pur- 
chased from  the  new  fund  if  any  service 
charges  other  thnn  the  usual  origination  fee 
had  been  Imposed.  (Under  current  regtila- 
tions.  FHA  f>erniits  a  special  service  charga 
o*  one-half  of  1  percent  on  the  outstanding 
balance  of  the  mortgage  to  be  added  to  the 
monthly  carrying  c;«t  on  loans  of  W.OOO  or 
lees  ) 

Section  13  requires  the  originating  mort- 
gagee under  an  FH.^-insured  mortg^e  or  a 
VA-lnsured  or  guaranteed  loan  to  report  to 
the  agency  Involved  the  amount  of  any  fees, 
chargoe,  or  discounts  paid  In  connection  with 
such  mortgage  or  loan. 


DANGER  IN  YOUR  DRINKING  WATER 

Mr  SISK.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr  DmcELL]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Tliere  was  no  objection 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  last  year 
I  inserte(j  into  the  Congressional  Record 
169  articles  in  a  series  called  'Poison  in 
Your  Water."  This  series  chronicled  the 
horrifying  scandalous  waste  foimd  in 
America's  use  of  its  water  resources  for 
open  sewers.  They  told  of  the  danger  to 
human  life  from  germs  and  bacteria  of 
typhoid,  dysentery,  infectious  hepatitis, 
toxic  materials  like  cyanides,  zmc.  salts, 
and  phenol  which  are  being  dumped  in 
hundreds  of  ton  lots  into  our  rivers  and 
streams  throu.shout  this  countrj-. 

An  article  appeared  in  the  January 
1960  issue  of  Good  Housekeeping,  en- 
titled "Danger  in  Your  Drinking  Water." 
chronicling  more  danger  to  our  Amer- 
ican people  in  the  poisons,  wastes,  filth, 
and  germs  we  find  in  Uie  water  that  we 
drink  ever^-  day.  I  hope  all  will  read 
this  splendid  article  by  a  distinguished 
author.  Mr  Alvm  B.  Tofller,  together 
with  the  remarks  of  the  Secretary-  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfaie,  Mr.  Ar- 
thur S.  Flemming.  who  says: 

Our  water  resources  must  be  vigilantly 
safeguarded  Our  Department  Is  providing 
extensive  assb-tance  to  States  and  communi- 
ties in  the  control  of  polluUon  under  the 
strengthened  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  of  1956  The  enforcement  authority 
written  Into  this  act  at  the  Insistence  of 
the  Department  provides  for  the  first  time 
an  effective  mechanism  of  encouraging  and  if 
necessary,  requiring  the  construction  of 
wa.^te-treatment  plants  to  control  pollution 
of  Ir.tersute  streams  But  the  battle  must 
be  waged  on  a  broad  front — In  Intrastate  as 
well  as  in  int.erstate  waters.  If  It  Is  not.  we 
may  be  confronted  with  a  crisis  of  such  grav- 
ity as  to  Jeopardize  the  further  growth  and 
development  of  many  areas  of  the  ootintry 
and  even  the  health  of  millions  of  people. 

This  article,  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  January  11.  1960,  by 
my  colleague,  the  Honorable  Btrow 
L.  Johnson,  of  Colorado,  puts  forth 
strong  arguments  why  H.R.  3610  should 
be  enacted  by  Congress  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  and  signed  into  law 
by  the  President.  It  also  shows  soimd 
reasons  why  the  Congress  must  appro- 
priate the  full  $50  million  authorized 
for  grants  to  the  States  for  water  pol- 
lution control  vmder  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  660.  It  is  a  compelling  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  my  bill  i.H.R.  8494  >  to 
strengthen  the  enforcement  authority  of 
the  Federal  Government  m  the  field  of 
water  pollution  control. 


NINETEEN  HUNTWIED  AND  SIXTY  IS 
PREDICTED  AS  A  BOOM  YEAR  FOR 
BIG  BUSINESS  AND  A  BUST  YEAR 
FOR  SMALL  BUSINESS— TIGHT 
MONEY  AGAIN 

Mr,  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Miss 
Sylvia  F»orter  points  out  in  her  column 
today  that  smaU  business  failures  are 
rising.    She  predicts  the  greatest  wave  of 
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small    business    bankruptcies    In     1960 
since  the  depression  thirties. 

Last  year  was  a  near-record  year  for 
small  business  bankruptcies.  The  total 
topped  14.000,  or  more  than  300  a  week. 
The  reason  for  the  rise  in  small  bu.~:- 
ness  failures  in  periods  when  big  bu.si- 
ness  is  boommg  is  the  Federal  Reserve  s 
tight-money  policy. 

The  Federal  Reserve  authorities  sull 
like  to  say  that  "the  interest  rare  al- 
locates credit';  but  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  fact. 

Credit  is  extended  on  a  kind  of  priority 
system.  Big  industry  and  big  finance 
have  all  kinds  of  interlocking  relation- 
ships and  reciprocal  back-scratchmg 
arrangements  These  are  paralleled  by 
the  vast  interlocking  directorates  of  the 
big  banks,  insurance  companies,  mutual 
savings  banks,  investment  banks,  and  of 
course,  the  big  industrial  and  utility 
corporations. 

The  big  industrial  and  utility  corpora- 
tions have  first  priority.  When  there  is 
adequate  credit,  small  busine,<>s  sets  what 
is  left  over.  When  credit  is  not  ade- 
quate to  meet  both  big  business  demanri.s 
and  small  business  needs,  small  bu.smevs 
gets  left  out. 

To  find  the  deadly  shadow  of  what 
will  happen  in  the  year  ahead,  we  n^>ed 
only  to  look  back  to  what  happened  dur- 
ing the  last  tight -money  squeeze  For  a 
2-year  period,  beginning  late  m  1 9.5,5 
and  ending  late  in  1957.  credit  wa,s  made 
progressively  tighter.  Many  thou.sands 
of  eCBcient.  deserving  small  businesses 
were  squeezed  into  bankruptcy 

At  my  suggestion  the  Federal  Reserve 
finally  made  a  survey  of  its  member 
banks  to  find  out  how  business  credit 
had  been  divided  up  among  firms  of 
various  sizes  at  the  beginning  and  at  the 
end  of  the  big  squeeze  Despite  a  lartre 
Increase  in  business  in  this  period,  the 
smallest  size  firms — those  with  assets 
of  $50,000  or  less — had  3  percent  less 
bank  credit  in  October  1957  than  they 
had  in  October  1955. 

The  giant  firms — those  with  more  than 
$100  million  of  assets — had  66  percent 
more  bank  credit  at  the  end  of  1957 
than  they  had  had  at  the  end  of  1935. 
In  between  these  two  extremes  the 
varlou"?  size  classes  had  shared  In  the 
available  credit  in  a  manner  graduated 
In  accordance  with  their  size  In  otiier 
words,  the  big  corporations  got  most  the 
middle-size  corporations  got  less,  and  the 
small  firms  got  still  less 

For  the  Members'  attention,  I  will  in- 
sert Miss  Porter's  column  from  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  today  No 
doubt  those  Mem.bers  who  have  small 
businesses  m  their  districts  will  be  inter- 
ested in  reading  this,  as  will  other  Mem- 
bers who  are  concerned  about  what  is 
happening  to  the  competitive  struciure 
of  American  business  and  to  the  public 
welfare  generally. 
The  article  follows: 

YoT-R    Money  .s  Worth 
j  (By  Sylvia  Porter  i 

WWT    or    SM.*LI.    FAIIVRES    DtTI 

A  wave  of  banlcruptclea  .unor.g  small  busl- 
nesamen  is  due   this   year 

The  number  of  sm^U  bu.siness  failures  la 
heading  f  r  the  highest  level  since  the  de- 
preseior.    tairties.     I:s   almost   ceruin   that 


195  J  s  total  of  14.000  bankruptcies  will  be 
topped  It's  almost  certain  t^at  businesses 
wi;.  be  dving  at  a  rate  of  more  than  300  a 
week  as  the  year  rolls  on. 

The  ir-inic  explanation  lies  In  the  very  fact 
of  iJro,sp<>r;'.y  The  economic  boom  Is  bring- 
ing on  the  most  severe  money  squeeze  In 
over  a  generation,  and  this  credit  pinch  wlU 
spe.l  disaster  for  smaller  concerns 

•A  second  explanation  lies  In  the  upsurge 
In  competition,  older  firms  without  the 
k:.  •*■  how  to  compete  successfully  In  a  rough 
per.rjd  and  tender  Infants  without  adequat« 
credit  lines  will  die 

I  am  not  guessing  about  this  trend.  The 
background  of  prosperity  and  tight  money  Is 
unmistakable  now. 

Against  this  background,  all  I  am  doing  Is 
ma.clng  a  simple — and  conservative — projec- 
tion of  Dun  &  Bradstreefs  authoritative  com- 
pilations of  the  total  and  type  of  failures 
whch  occurred  In  1959. 

CREDIT    IS    PBOBLEM 

As  always  in  a  boom  cycle,  thousands  of 
enthusiastic  but  Inexperienced  Individuals 
try  to  realize  the  American  dream  of  going 
Into  bu.ilness  for  themselves. 

But  the  significant  fact  U  that  In  this 
brx:m,  credit  Is  becoming  tougher  and  In- 
creasingly expensive  to  get. 

A  big.  established  corporation  can  get 
credit.  Even  If  It  can't  get  all  it  wants.  It 
wll;  have  the  financial  connections  to  raise 
whit  It  must  have  to  compete  and  grow. 

But  the  smaller  businessman?  The  Na- 
tion's banks  aren't  organized  to  supply  him 
with  risk  capital,  and  in  this  era  of  tight 
money  they  understandably  favor  their  long- 
standing, "safe"  customers. 

The  capital  markets  aren't  set  up  to  pro- 
vide him  at  tolerable  cost  with  the  long- 
term  funds  he  needs  to  g^ow 

Tne  revolutionary  system  of  small  busi- 
ness Investment  companies  created  by  law  In 
1953  to  help  finance  small  business  has  so  far 
been  an  appalling  flop. 

And  even  If  a  small  firm  can  get  a  loan. 
the  cost  In  many  Instances  may  be  Just  too 
ste«p.  With  the  bluest  of  blue-chip  ccm- 
par.les  paying  close  to  6  percent  for  loans,  the 
charges— plus  extras— to  a  little,  marginal 
concern  may  be  unbearable. 

ccMPrrmoN  caintno 

Nor  Is  there  any  denying  the  Intensifying 
competition  In  this  era  as  domestic  and  for- 
elg:i  prrxlucers  scramble  for  a  share  of  our 
d^I.ar  In  this  sort  of  era,  a  hlgh-coat,  low- 
effli  ler  cy  firm  \n  fighting  a  losing  battle  on 
prl.es,  servl-es    research. 

The  sti'lstlcs  don't  show  the  trend  yet. 
Act.ia::v  Dur.  &  Bradstreefs  failure  sutls- 
tlcs  were  leveling  ifT  aji  1959  closed  But  the 
lull  won't  last  as  the  money  pinch  really 
starts  to  pinch 

V'oat  vulnerable  will  be  merchandising  and 
fx>cl  st-ores  high-cost  service  ships,  busi- 
nesses in  the  •5.000  to  $25  000  range  Kill- 
ing them  will  be  not  only  their  experler.c-p 
but  also  their  Inability  to  get  the  cash  im- 
persitlve  If  they  are  to  compete  and  gr  w 

Surely  we  are  not  so  complacent  tha*  we 
will  smugly  view  thU  trend  during  a  perlcxl 
of  r'Xord  prosperity? 


Mr  ScHERER.  on  account  of  offlcial 
business  participatint-'  in  discusj^ions  on 
road  legislation  at  Am>  :  car.  R.jad  Build- 
ers Association  annua,  mec'.i.t^. 


LEAVE   OF  ABSENCE 

B;/  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  .^ranted  to: 

Mr.  Barr  'at  the  request  of  Mr  Dev- 
TC\- .  ,  for  an  indefinite  period,  on  account 
of  Illness 

M;-.  'WiTHROw  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Byrnes   of    Wisconsin-,    on    account    of 

illness. 

Mr.  G.^RY  'at  the  request  of  Mr  Smith 
of  Virginia),  for  l  week,  on  account  of 
illness. 


SPEX:iAL  ORDERS  CHANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Cannon,  for  40  minutes,  following 
the  reading  of  the  Presidents  budt'et 
message  today. 

Mr  Johnson  of  Colorado,  for  1  hour, 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  Patman.  for  30  minutes,  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  next,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Rftjss  I  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Kas- 
tenmeier  1 .  for  1  hour,  on  Wednesday 
January  20. 

Mr.  MtJRPHY,  for  1  hour,  on  February 
16,  on  independence  of  Lithuania. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri,  for  20  minutes 
today. 

Mr  Griffin  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CUNNINGHAM',  on  Tucsday,  January  19 
for  1  hour. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sisk.  permission 
to  address  the  House  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  granted : ) 

Mr.  Addonizio,  for  10  minutes,  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  Powell,  for  30  minutes,  on  Tues- 
day and  for  30  minutes  on  Wednesday. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr    Fop.ANP 

Mr  Brademas  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr  Young 

Mr  McGiNLfY  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr  Alger. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Wisconsin  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Edmondson,  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Record  and  to  Include  with  his 
remarks  a  statement  by  Mrs  Pfost,  of 
Idaho. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier,  to  extend  his  re- 
marks in  the  Record  together  with  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr,  Bennett  of  Florida. 

(The  followmg  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CtTNNiNGHAM )  Were  granted 
permission  to  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter  in  the 
Record: ) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sisk.  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow- 
ing: ) 

Mr  Gallagher. 


\f: 


ADJOURNMENT 
SISK.     Mr.   Speaker,  I  ask   that 


tht>  House  do  now  adjourn 
The  motion  was  agreed  to 
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Accordingly  *at  2  o  clock  and  47 
minutes  p.m  >  th  '  House  adjouTTied  until 
tomorrow,  Tuesday,  J.muary  19.  i960,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 
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EXECUTIVE  (COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  takiTi  from  the 
Speaker's  table  end  referred  as  follows: 

1670.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
supplemental  app-oprlatlons  for  the  flscsa 
year  19«0  In  the  amount  of  123  million  for 
the  National  Aerorautlcs  and  8paoe  Admin- 
istration (H.  Doc  No  301  * :  to  the  Commute* 
on  Appropriations  »nd  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1671.  A  letter  fr:im  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  of  the  Pyderal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  for  t)ie  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1959  (H.  Doc  No.  302) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

1672.  A  letter  fr  im  the  Cnmptn.ner  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  trani>n.;ti ihr  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  of  the  Fedpral  I)ei>.sit  In- 
surance Corporation  lor  th'  fl.sciU  ytar  f-ndej 
June  30.  1959  iH  Ikx;  N.i  303  i  ,  ui  the  Com- 
mittee on  Govern  nent  C>perati'>ns  f.aii  or- 
dered to  be  printed 

1673.  A  letter  Ir  im  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  traiismlttlnp  ii  re- 
port on  the  audit  uf  f>jderal  Prison  Indu.s- 
trles,  Inc  ,  for  the  ft.ical  year  p:  ded  June  30. 
1959  (H.  Doc  No  3>4»;  to  the  C-mirilttee  (  n 
Government  dpen.tlons  and  ordered  t«  be 
printed. 

1674.  A  letter  fr  )m  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  btafes.  traj.s'mlitlnp  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  of  the  VirRlu  l.'lanas  Cr)r- 
poratlon  for  the  f.6CAl  year  ended  June  30, 
1959  (H.  Doc.  No.  305  i;  to  the  C  mmliiee  on 
Government  Opcr..tloi,a  and  -rdered  txj  be 
printed. 

1675.  A  letter  fr  ni  the  C.-m-.troUer  C;en- 
eral  of  U.e  United  .-^t.itei-  trai.sm.tt u.g  a  re- 
port on  the  a\u]:t  ,:  ihe  Kede.-a;  home  loan 
banks  for  the  ntra  yi:-:u-  ended  Jj:.e  3C  1959 
(H.  Doc.  No.  306  ;  to  the  C>  tnmlttee  on 
Oovertmient  Operations  and  o.-dered  to  be 
printed. 

1678.  A  letter  fr:)m  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Stat*"*  t  rnTi.Kmitt  ing  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  of  the  Kedtra.  F^t^iii-ieg 
Corporation.  Oentru:  Servir-eg  Admlr.istra- 
tlon.  for  the  fiscal  yefir  ended  J;::-,e  3:  19:9 
(H.  Doc,  No.  307);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operatli  n«  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

1077.  A  letter  :f:>m.  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  of  Federal  Cmp  liuur..,-.ce 
Corporation  (FCIO  for  the  flscal  rear  i'abd 
(H.  Doc  No  308):  to  the  Committed  on  Ci^v- 
emment  0;>eratl' n«  and  ordered  t-^  be 
printed 

1678.  A  letter  fr^m  the  Corr.p'r  uler  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  tiLiri.',:nltt:ng  a  re- 
port on  the  review  >?  se:e<-t.ed  phases  o.'  ;,>w- 
rent  housing  and  1  quldatlng  activities  of  the 
regional  offices  of  the  Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration.  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  (H  Dvxr  Ni  309);  to  the  Committ^'e 
on  Government  Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

1679.  A  letter  fr  im  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  State*,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  of  the  St  Lawrence  Sea- 
way Development  ?or;x.r:.tion  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  3i  1959  iH  Doc  No  310,: 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions and  ordered  t<.  be  printed. 

1680.  A  letter  frc  m  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  hute«.  transmitting  a  re- 
port on   the   audit    of   the   Tennessee   Valley 


Authority  for  the  £&c.iU  year  ended  June  30. 
1959  (H,  Doc.  No.  311).  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operation*  and  ordered  vo  be 
printed. 

1681.  A  letter  from  the  Inspect ir  General 
and  ComptroUer,  Mutual  Securltv,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  the"  quarterly 
report  on  utilization  of  foreign  c'irrencle-=  as 
provided  by  section  108  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Appropriation  Act,  1959  (Public  Law 
85-«531.  for  the  period  October  1  through 
December  31,  1959;  to  the  Committee  on  .-^p- 
proprlatioru. 

1682.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  the  report  required  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  412(a)  of 
Public  Law  86-149,  approved  August  19,  1959; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1683.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secret-iry  of 
the  Army,  transmitting  the  required  report 
on  the  Department  of  the  Army  aviation  per- 
sonnel above  the  rank  of  major  receiving 
monthly  flight  pay  for  the  period  July  I 
through  December  31.  1959.  pursuant  to"  60 
Stat  20;  37  U.S  C.  118a-l;  to  the  Com,mlttee 
on  .^rmod  Services. 

1684.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ager.cv  trans- 
mitting drafts  of  proposed  legislation  en- 
titled (1)  "A  bill  to  authorize  use  of  addi- 
tional funds,  to  the  extent  specified  In  ap- 
propriation acts,  for  public  facility  loans"; 

(2)  "A  bill  to  authorize  use  of  additional 
funds,  to  the  extent  epecmed  In  appropri- 
ation acts,  for  the  purchase  of  mortgages  by 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
under   Its  special    assistance   program":    and 

(3)  "A  bin  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Nitl^nnl 
Hoiislng  Act";  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

1685.  A  letter  from  the  .Arttne  Se^'-e'a.ry 
of  Commerce,  transmitting  the  47th  Ar;nual 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1959,  purxuant 
to  the  act  of  February  14.  19'->3  >5  USC 
604  1.  U~,  the  Committee  on  Ini^rstAte  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

1686  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of,  expenditures  by,  and  donations  to 
the  Anthracite  Experiment  Station  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mlnea.  SchuylklU  Haven.  Pa  ,  for 
the  calendar  year  1959.  pursuant  to  (56  Stat. 
lj.'6    ,  Uj  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  In- 

\Cv'~  A  letter  from  the  As.slsUmt  Secretary 
of  the  Literlor.  transmitting  a  draft  of  con- 
tract relatine  t-T  7>roposed  cor.strurtlon  work 
dealing  with  the  TrUent  division  of  the 
R  >jue  Ri\cr  Basin  project  Oreizor.  pur^u.^nt 
to  ihe  act  of  June  13.  1950  1  70  Stat  274  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insuhir  Af- 
fairs 

Kfl8  A  lett-er  from  the  Awslstant  Secre- 
tory of  the  Interior,  transrnltt.ng  a  draft 
of  proposed  legi.-iatlon  ent.tled  "A  bill  to  su- 
th>ii7e  the  parcha^e  and  exchange  of  land 
a:-.d  i!.tere:<t.«  therein  >n  the  B!\ic  Rldee  and 
Natchez  Trace  i'lckways  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Iiisvilar  AfTairs 

1(>89  A  letter  from,  the  AaslttJint  S^ecretary 
of  tl^.e  Interior  trnn.^m.ittlne  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legl.=  latlon  entitled  "A  bill  tv)  authorize 
the  reconveyance  of  tribnlly  owned  lands  by 
the  Mucklesht«>t  Indian  Tribe  of  the  State 
o!  Washmeton  to  the  ont'inal  allottees,  their 
heirs,  devisees,  or  aAsiirns",  to  the  Comm.lttee 
on  Ir. t<Tlor  and  Insular  Affair.", 

Ifi'O  A  letter  from  the  Acting  .Secretary 
of  Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legfilation  entitled  "A  bill  to  nuspvend 
the  Rppllcatlon  of  sertlonf-  3114  and  3115  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  as  amended,  during 
peri  >cl8  of  war  or  national  emergencv,  to 
ve^se;."!  -p-erated  by  ^>r  for  the  account  of  the 
Un.ted  States  and  f  ir  other  purp)06es".  to 
the  Committee   on   Ways  and  Means. 

1691  A  letter  from  the  AcUng  Secretary  of 
Commerce  transrr;ittlng  the  annual  report 
of    the   Foreign -Trade    ^nes   Board    for   the 


fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958.  U-)gether 
w.th  the  repc.rts  c^^vcrlng  the  operations 
during  t^ie  same  period  of  foreign-trade 
zones  Nos.  1,  2  3.  and  5,  located  respeciive;y 
at  New  Y  .rk  CUy,  New  Orleans.  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Sea- tie,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
^'M.  61bt  Coni:res.6,  to  the  Committee  ^n 
W ':■  y ?  'i n d  Men : .5 

lp;'2  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Per- 
.sonnel.  Department  of  C  .mmerce,  tran.-^n-.l't- 
t:t.e  a  report  concernii.g  positions  In  grades 
GS-16.  17,  and  18  in  the  Department  of  Cx^m- 
merce  for  fiscal  year  1959,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  8=^4,  84th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post   OfHce   and   CItU  Service 

1*^93  A  letter  from  the  A^flstant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Personnel  and  Reserve  Forces), 
transmitting  a  report  of  all  6ett>mentf  nipuje 
under  the  authority  of  section  2732  ent;t;ed 
•'Property  loss:  Incident  to  service:  members 
of  the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  M.»nne 
Corjjf.  and  civilian  employees,"  for  the  fi.«cal 
year  ended  June  30,  1959,  pursuant  to  title 
10  United  States  Code,  section  2732ifi;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

1694,  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretarv  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  j.rofXTsed  legis- 
lation entitled  "A  bill  to  plve  effect  to  certain 
obligations  of  the  United  St.at/'s  under  the 
Geneva  Conventions  for  the  Protection  of 
War  Victims  of  August  12,  1949,  by  regulating 
use  of  the  Red  Cross  and  other  ernblems.  and 
for  I  ther  pu.-pc«es",  to  the  Committee  on  the 
JudlcUxry. 

1695  A  letter  from  the  national  com- 
mander Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart 
of  the  United  States  of  AraericK  Inc  trans- 
mit: ir.t:  the  financia:  report  of  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  of  the  Ur.lttd 
S:at-?s  of  America.  Inc  .  for  the  fiscal  vear 
AufT.iSt  1.  193S.  to  July  31.  1959,  purs\iant  to 
Public  Law  76!  B5th  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

16:''^  A  letter  from  the  national  com- 
mander, Milit.'u-y  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  Inc  rela- 
tive to  and  confirming  the  final  dissolution 
and  liquidation  of  the  Military  Order  of  tlie 
Purple  Heart.  Inc  .  formerly  Incorporated 
ui.der  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  761.  85th  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1697  A  letter  from,  the  Commlss'loner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Dep>artment  of  Justice,  transmitting  copia* 
of  orders  granting  the  applications  for  per- 
m.anrr.t  residence  filed  by  the  subjects, 
pursu.int  vy  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1983; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  Aly'D  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XIIT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 

for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calenriar.  as  follows; 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint  Com- 
m.lttee  on  the  Disposition  of  Executive  Pa- 
pers, House  Heport  No  1203  Report  on  the 
disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry  execu- 
tive dcpaiimcnt*       Ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  LANE  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R  6027  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  disability  retirement  annuity  to 
Joseph  J.  OLoughlln;  with  amendment 
(Rept  No  1204).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.R.  9660  A  bill  to  amend  section  6659  b ) 
ot  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
respect  to  the  procedure  for  assessing  cer- 
tain additions  to  tax.  to  :he  Committee  un 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  MASON: 
HR.  B661.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6659  b  ) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
respect  to  the  prr-cedure  for  assessing  cer- 
tain additions  to  tax,  to  the  C<:  rnralttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr    MILLS: 
H.R.  9662    A    bill    to    ma;<e    technica;    revi- 
sions   in    tlie    Income-tax    pr';' isions    of    the 
Internal   Revenue   Code   oi    1954   relating   to 
estates,    trusts,    partners,    and    partner",:.. ps, 
and   for   other    purposes:    to   the  Committee 
on   Ways  and   Mear.s 
By  Mr    MASON 
H.R.  9663    A    bii;   to   ma^e    technical   revi- 
sions   In    the    lncome-ta.ic    provisions    of    the 
Internal    Revenue    Code   o:    19.54    relating    to 
estates,    trusts,    partners,    and    partnersr.ips, 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  CommUtee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  ABBITT 
H  R  9664  A  bill  to  stabilize  support  levels 
for  tobacco  aga:nst  disruptive  fluctuations 
and  to  provide  for  adjustment  In  such  levels 
In  relation  to  fami  cost,  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr  FOUNTAIN 
H  R.  9665  A  bill  to  stabtl.ze  support  levels 
for  tobacco  against  disruptive  fluctuations 
and  to  provide  for  adjusunent  In  such  levels 
in  relation  to  farm  cost,  to  thp  C^mm.ttee 
on  Agriculture 

By  Mr  HEMPHILL 
H.R  9666  A  bill  to  staijilize  support  levels 
for  tobacco  against  disruptive  fluctuations 
and  to  provide  for  adjustment  In  such  levels 
in  relation  to  farm  cost;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture 

By  Mr  JENNINGS: 
H  R  9667  A  bill  to  stabilize  support  levels 
for  tobacco  ag  unst  disruptive  fluctuations 
and  to  provide  for  adjustment  in  such  levels 
in  relation  to  farm  cost;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agr!cul";re 

By  Mr  MrMILLAN: 
H  R  9668  A  bill  to  stabilize  support  levels 
for  tobacco  against  disruptive  fluctuations 
and  to  provl^ie  for  adjustment  in  such  levels 
In  relation  to  farn\  costs;  to  the  CommUtee 
on  Agriculture 

By  Mr  PERKINS: 
H  R  9669  A  b:;i  to  stabilize  support  levels 
for  tobacco  against  disruptive  fluctuations 
and  to  provide  for  adjustment  in  such  levels 
In  relation  to  farm  costs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture 

By  Mr  STtBBI.EFIELD: 
H  R  9670  A  bill  t^j  stabilize  support  levels 
for  tobacco  agilnst  disruptive  fluctuations 
and  to  provide  for  adjustment  in  such  levels 
In  relation  to  farm  cost;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture 

B-  Mr  WATTS: 
HR  9671  A  bill  to  stabilize  support  levels 
for  tobacco  against  disruptive  fluctuations 
and  to  provide  for  adjustment  In  such  levels 
in  relation  to  farm  cost;  u^  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture 

By  Mr   ABERNETHY 
HR.  9672     A  bill  to  amend  the  P'^stal  Field 
Service  Compensation  Act  of  i:>55  in  order  to 
reduce  from   10  hours  to  9  h.urs  the  length 
of   the   period  In   which   8   h(jurs  of  work   per 
day  shall  be  performed,  Uj  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr  ANDREWS 
H  R  9673     A    bill    to    authorize     a    lO-year 
program   of   grants    for   c   r.^truction   of   vet- 


erinary medical,  educational  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H.R  9674.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  payment 
to  local  governments  of  sums  in  lieu  of  taxes 
and  special  a.-^essmpr.ts  with  respf^t  to  cer- 
tain Federal  real  property,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  ATiirs 

Bv  Mr    BROOKS  of  Louisiana  : 
n  R.  9675    A    bill   to    amend    the   National 
Aeronautics     and     Space     Act     of     195r.     as 
amended,    and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr  CELLER: 
H  R  9676    A  bill  to  amend  section  4248  of 
t;-.le  18.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
termination  of  custody  of  mentally  Incompe- 
tent prisoners;  to  the  C!ommittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN : 
H  R.  9677  A  bill  to  Increase  tiie  authorized 
maximum  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  years 
1960  and  1961  under  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram for  children;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  COLMER: 
H.R.  9678  A  bill  to  deem  teachers  In  the 
State  of  Mississippi  to  be  employees  of  such 
State  for  purposes  of  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  DINGELL: 
H  R.  9679.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Labor-Min- 
agement  Relations  Act.   1947.  and  for  other 
purposes;    to    the    Committee   on   Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr  DOYLE: 
HR.  9680    A   bill   authorizing    the   convey- 
ance of  ceruin  property  In   the  city  of  San 
Diego  to  the  State  of  California;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  .Mr   GRAY : 
H  R.  9t"81.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr  HEBERT: 
HJl.  9682.  A   bill   relating    to   the   employ- 
ment of  retired  commissioned  officers  by  con- 
tractors of   the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Armed  Forces  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr    HERLONO  (by  request)  : 
HR  9683.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs 

By  Mr    JOHNSON  of  Wi.sconsin: 
HR   ^6.4    A   bill    to  amend   title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  more  real- 
istic definition  of  the  term  "disability  for 
purposes  of  entitlement  to  disability  Insur- 
ance  benefits    and   disability    freeze;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    KING  of  California: 
HR.  9685   A  bill  to  amend  section  308(a)  (\) 
of  the  TarllT  Act  of  1930.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By    Mr     KITCHIN: 
HR  9686    A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  more  real- 
istic definition   of   the   term  •■disability   for 
purposes  of  entitlement  to  disability  Insur- 
ance   benefits   and   the   disability   freeze;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    LIBONATI: 
HR  9687    A  bill  to  amend   title  II  of  the 
S<x-ia;   Security  Act  to  provide  a  more  real- 
istic  definition   of   the   term   "disability"  for 
purposes  of  entitlement  to  disability  Insur- 
ance   benefits   and    disability    freeze;    to   the 
Comm:ttP<»  on  Wiv<:  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr    .MoPALL: 
HR  9f«8    A  '-,■::.  t     inrrease  the  authorized 
m.^ximum    exoenrj;-  ire    for    the    fiscal    years 
1960   and    19>ll    under   the   special    milk   pro- 
gram   for    children;     to    the    Committee    on 
Agriculture. 


By  Mr    McGOVERN: 
H  R  9689    A  bill  to  estcbllsh  a  prlce-sxip- 
port    level    for    milk    and    butterfat;    to    the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H  R  9690  A  bill  to  increase  and  extend  the 
special  milk  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
.^g^lculture. 

By  Mr    MCMILLAN: 

HR  9891.  A  bill  to  create  a  Federal  plan- 
ning commission  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
possible  establishment  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia of  a  national  fisheries  center;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  MADDEN: 

H  R  9692  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act.  to  promote  quality 
and  price  stabilization,  to  define  and  restrain 
certain  unfair  methods  of  distribution  and 
to  confirm  and  define  the  rights  of  pro- 
ducers and  resellers  In  the  distribution  of 
goods  Identified  by  distinguishing  brands, 
names,  or  trademarks,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mrs   MAY: 

H  R.  r693.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  Issue  marketing  orders  with  re- 
spect to  certain  processed  fruits;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture 

By  Mr.  CLEM  MILLER 

H  R  9694  A  bill  to  Increase  the  author- 
ized maximum  expenditure  for  the  fiscal 
years  1980  and  1961  under  the  special  milk 
proifram  for  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture 

By  Mr  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico: 

H  R  9696  A  bill  to  extend  the  veterans' 
home  loan  progrr  m  to  February  1.  1965.  to 
provide  for  direct  loans  to  veterans  In  areas 
where  housing  credit  is  otherwise  not  gen- 
erally available;  and  for  other  purpo««8;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
By  Mr   REUS3: 

H.R  9696  A  bill  to  extend  the  conserva- 
tion reserve  program  for  5  years,  to  limit  an- 
nual payments  under  It  to  $5,000  for  any  one 
producer,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  en  Agriculture. 

By  Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona: 

H  R  9697  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  States  to  the  city  of  Phoenix.  Ariz  ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R  9698.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  fully 
Insured  Individual  may  qualify  for  the  dis- 
ability "freeze"  and  for  disability  Insurance 
benefits,  in  certain  cases,  with  10  quarters 
of  coverage;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  SAUND: 
H  R  9699.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  authorized 
maximum  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  years 
1960  and  1961  under  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram for  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr   SMITH  of  California: 
H  R  9700    A  bin  to  provide  that  the  cov- 
erage of  religious  science  practitioners  under 
the  Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance    system    shall    be    on    an    elective 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    TOLL: 
H.R.  9701.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Instal- 
laUon   of   the   6-lnch   guns   from   the   U.S.S. 
Colorado  on  board  the  former  U  S.S.  Olympta; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  lAx   VINSON: 
HR  9702.  A  bin  to  amend  section  2771  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  cer- 
tain   payments   of   deceased    members'    final 
accounts  without  the  necessity  of  settlement 
by   General   Accounting  Office;    to  the  Crm- 
mittee  on  Armed  Service*. 
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By  Mr.  WIKR: 
H  R  9703.  A  bill  to  amend  title  36.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterana"  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BAILEY: 
H  R.  9704    A    bill    to   authorize   the    e.-^t-ab- 
llshment  of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  to 
provide  healthful  outdoor  training  and  em- 
ployment for  young  men  and  to  advrti.re  the 
conservation,  drvelopment,  and  management 
of    national    resources    of    timber,    eoti     and 
range,    and    of    recreational    areas,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labcw 

By  Mr   FOLEY: 
H  R  9705    A  bill  to  provide  for  Investment 
of  the  civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund,  for  appropriations  to  such  fund,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr    OUBSER: 
H  R  9706    A   bin   authorizing  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  property  in  th©»clty  of  San 
Diego    to    the    State    of    California;    to    the 
Committee  on  Armed   Services 

HR  9707.  A  bin  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  eliminate  the  existing 
requirement  that  a  determination  of  need  be 
made  by  the  community  Involved  before  any 
hotel  or  other  transient  housing  can  be  con- 
structed In  the  redevelopment  of  an  urban 
renewal  area  with  assistance  under  such 
title;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of   Wyoming; 
H.R  9708.  A  bin  to  require  an  act  of  Con- 
gress for  public   land   withdrawals  In  excess 
of  5,000  acres  In  the  aggregate  for  any  project 
or  facility  of  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  Government;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr    DINGELL 
H  J  Res  653    Joint    resolution     to     amend 
the  Joint  resolution  of  March  25,  1953.  relat- 
ing to  electrical  and  mechanical  office  equip- 
ment few   the  use  of  Members,  officers,   and 
committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  remove  certain  limitations;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 
H  J  Res.  554.  Joint     resolution      declaring 
Good  Friday  In  each  year  to  be  a  legal  public 
holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


By    Mr     BENTLEY: 
H   Con   Res   455     Concurrent    resolution    to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress   declaring  the 
policy  of   the   United   State*  relative    to  the 
intervention    of    the    ir.'ernational    commu- 
nUtlc  movement  in  the  Western  Hemisphere; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
By    Mrs     CHURCH 
H  Con.  Res  456    Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  concern  and  d.&approval  uf  Con- 
gress at  the  recent  desecration  of  places   of 
worship;     to     the     Committee     on     Foreign 
Affairs 

Bv    Mr     E:\-ERETT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  457    Concurrent  resolution    to 
authorize  printing   as  a  House   document  a 
publication  relating  to  the  nomination  and 
election  of  President  and  Vice  President,  in- 
cluding the  manner  of  selectinp  delegates  to 
national  political  conventions;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Houae  Administration. 
By   Mr    RODINO: 
H  Con.  Res.  458.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  Indignation  of  Congress  at  the 
recent  desecrations  of  houses  of  worship    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr,  SELDEN: 
H  Con.  Res  459.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  any 
variation  in  the  traditional  interpretation  of 
the  treaties  between  the  United   States  and 
the  Republic  of  Panama  may  only  be  made 
pursuant    to    treaty;    to   the   Committee   on 
Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 
H  Res  421.  Resolution    to    amend    House 
Resolution   107,  86th  Congress;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr    POWELL: 
H  Res  422    Re«olutlcm  extend;::e  (rreetinps 
Bind  sincere  felicitations  to  the  men  ticrp  f.nd 
clergy    of    the    African    Methodist    E-.r   oal 
Church  on  the  occasion  of  the  200th  ann;\»r- 
sary  of  the  birth  of  Bishop  Richard  Allen    the 
founder  of  the  African  Methodist  Eilsrrpal 
Church:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    RAINS: 
H  Res  423    Resolution    to    provide    addi- 
tional funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  studies, 
Investigations,   and   inquiries  authorized   by 
House  Resolution  81;    to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H  Res  424    Resolution    extending    cordial 
good  wishes  and  sincere  felicitations  on  the 


occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  a  bust  of  Noble 
SiSFle,  a  great  American  showman  and 
musician,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRWATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIGNS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
Bv   Mr     BOSCH: 
:i.R.  970t    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gii.stppe 
De     Paulis;      to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary 

Bv  Mr    BURDICK: 
H  R    9710    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  sur- 
viv::,£;    widow    of    Randolph    Weum.    to    the 
Comir.ittee  on  the  Judiciary 
Ev  Mr    DOWNING 
HP.     f711.   A   bUi   for   the   relief   of   Robert 
L.     Stoermer;     to    the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.   9712    A  bUl   for  the  relief  of  Walter 

L  Brown:  to  the  Commltt.ee  on  the  Judiciary 

By   Mr.  DOYLE: 

H  R    9713.  A  bin  for  the   relief  of  J.^eph 

Andrew    Wright;    to   the   Oonimlitee   on    the 

Judiciary 

By  Mr    McC70\T:RN: 
H.R.    9714.  A    bill    for   the    relief   of    Isabel 
Perez-Morales;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    McDONOUGH: 
H.R.    9715.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Otla 
Drlnkard:    to  the   Committee   on   the   Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr    CLEM  MILLER  : 
HR.    9716.   A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Maria 
(Antonina)    KiUislc;    to   the    Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    NORBL.'LD 
H  R    9717.   A  bill   for  the  relief   of   Ma.s.'il^o 
Ishlguro;    to    the    Committee    on    the    Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr    RFVERS  of  Alaska: 
H  R.  9718.  A  bill  providing  for  the  award 
of  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  Dr. 
Thomas  Dooley;  t^  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr    ROONEY: 
H  R,  9719    A  bill  fur  the  relief  of  Calogera 
Vlrone   Messina;    to    the    Committee   on    the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    UTT: 
H  R.  9720,  A  bin   for   the  relief   of  John  J. 
Russell  and  Emma  J.  Russell;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlciarv. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Small   Business   Opinion  Poll 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.S 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

Of      NfW.      TRK 

IN  THE  SBNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  January  18,  1960 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  tabulation 
of  opinion  among  small  businessmen 
throughout  the  country  and  m  New  York 
Slate,  submitted  to  me  by  the  National 
Small  Business  Men's  A.ssociation,  This 
survey,  conducted  last  summer,  deals 
with  five  questions  of  great  interest  to  Die 
small  businessman  and  to  the  Nation  as 
a  whole.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
percentagewise  the  small  busine.ss  com- 
munity of  New  York  .'=;tate— numerically 
the  largest  in  the  United  States— is  in 
agreement  on  all  five  issues  with  the  U.S. 


small  business  community.  Each  of  us — 
whatever  may  be  our  views  on  each  is- 
sue— can  certainly  be  helped  by  this 
information. 

I  wish  to  compliment  not  only  the  Na- 
tional Small  Business  Men's  Association 
for  the  splendid  service  they  perform  m 
keeepinR  the  Congress  informed  of  the 
currents  of  small  business  opinion — in- 
formation vital  to  the  effective  execution 
of  our  legislative  duties — but  I  would  like 
to  extend  a  si>ecial  word  of  commenda- 
tion to  the  small  businessman  him.^^elf. 
whose   sense   of   responsible   citizenship 


prompts  him  to  take  time  out  of  a  busy 
day  to  fill  out  his  opinion  ballot  so  that 
his  views  may  be  recorded  and  made 
known  to  us.  The  motto  engraved  on 
the  front  of  each  ballot  reads:  "Eternal 
Vicilance  Is  the  Price  of  Liberty  -  I 
believe  that  the  small  businessman  of 
thi.":  country  is  pivinp  proof  of  his  under- 
.'^tanding  of  these  words  by  his  display 
of  civic  responsibility  in  recording  his 
opinion. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


National  pereentage 

.Vew  'i'ork  ."^intr  r^er-^enoipe 

For 

Against 

Ko  vote 

For 

Xgaiast 

No  Tote 

1 .  Faster  tai  writeoff  for  equipment  and  machinery. 

2.  Fnilinjt  (arm  yubsldies 

3.  Fair  tride  laws 

4.  Oovemment   inwranoe  to  provide  old  fMks' 

nie.ticiil  care 

83 

87 
43 

21 
67 

14 
11 
52 

7« 

ao 

S 

2 

S 

( 

87 
SO 
30 

16 

9 

7 
65 

79 
32 

4 
S 
6 

• 
7 

S.  Tax-exempt  pennon  plans  for  wlf-employed 

3 

61 

il 
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Janua)"if  is 


EA  IfSNUIOff  OP  REMARKS 

or 

flOfi.  WWERT  W.  KASTEWWETEF 

err  WTgcnirsnr 
IN  TKE  HOUSE  OF  HZFRESErrA.TIVE3 
I  Monday.  JauMtury  la.  l^Q 

Mr.  KABTBIfNfBTBR.  Mr  SpeaJtw,  I 
was  «Jeep!y  pfcraacff  last  week  that  whrn 
the  President  of  the  United  States  was 
asked  in  his  i^esa  cocLference  what  he 
Uiou^t.  Ql  Une  uae  of  ga*  or  germ  wjur- 
fare.  he  replied  Umt  has  own  insuncta 
would  be  against  United  StAtes  use  of 
tene  a«ents  onless  they  had  ftrst  been 
•nployed  ayaiTHt  as. 

Tlie  President  also  said  that  no  ofBclal 
proposal  had  reached  hlxa  to  change  the 
lon«-standln«  Amerkma  policy,  which  is 
thai  oniy  it  they  an  wed  ftrat  by  an 
mutmf  wUl  itm  UnRcd  Stetca  enpkiy 
these  a«ent&.  But  it  Is  clear,  as  a  story 
In  the  New  Yort  Ttmea  of  For^mber 
W.  list .  ayW  and  as  a  letter  to  me  fmm 
the  President  tndtcates.  that  a  recralua- 
tlon  of  the  policy  ia  *'>'^w>a  place.  TT^e 
Pt«aWani'a  letter  to  dm  said  that  "the 
D*f«n»  Dcpartawnt  is  rtriewtnc  the 
sUtus  of  this  matter."  that  is.  the  vae 
of  chemical  and  bioioirieal  weapons 

It  seems  to  nae  that,  desptte  the  Prr-xi- 
denfS  hradable  personal  vie-x,  it  Is  nec- 
essary to  have  a  formal  natioQal  position 
on  record,  to  stand  beyond  Mr.  Eisen- 
l»»«r*»  term  and  to  restrain  the  eiforU 
of  certain  elements  in  the  E)efense  De- 
partment to  free  gas  and  irenn  warfare 
?*  ^_J!I*^  "***  *ny  other  weapon." 
I^st  OepteMtber.  I  therefore  hitrodaced 
House  Concurrent  Resohjtion  433,  now 
before  the  Hou'^e  Foreign  ASairs  Com- 
mittee, to  reaffirm  the  statement  of 
President  Roosereit  in  1»43  that  "the 
United  States  shall  under  no  cmum- 
stances  resort  to  the  as*  of  biokr.yical 
wempoBs  or  the  ase  of  poisonons  or  nb- 
noxwrrs  ?ases  vmlvss  they  are  first  osed 
by  our  enemies." 

I  hope  that  the  President's  exprewion 
of  his  personal  views  wiU  serve  to  stim- 
ulate the  pa-ssage  of  Hou.se  Concu.Tent 
Resolution  433.  and  I  am  plPi^^ed  to  »av 
that  there  ha^  be^n  incrpa^m:,'  public 
eoocem  on  this  matter  For  the  infor- 
mation of  the  CoDfaress,  as  to  the  Presi- 
dwu.s  »iew,  I  should  liJce  to  m.-^ert  at  this 
point  m  the  ElacoaD  my  corre.spondence 
With  him  and  hia  statement  at  the  press 
conference: 

The  H.onorable  Dwicht  D.  £ia«»iHowKa 
T\e  Presictent  of  the  United  StaU;j 
Thf  Wliite  Hoifyt'.  Washiagtn-n.    D  C 

My  Dkm  M«  P^ramnrr  I  wri'f  !n  thf 
wake  of  your  Journpy  f.,r  pence  U>  a.-»lt  yryr,  to 
restrain  upeacetvl  doBands  oC  the  AnuT 

Diirtog  tte  iKt  leTeral  aontbs.  a  pubWc 
relations  campaign  h.-^  been  wi«r<l  ui  Um 
press  by  present  and  retired  arnifHi  servce 
offlcwrs  to  eiMBfre  ow  bwstr  pndrr  of  not 
lisixig  ctMBTwal  and  U»oiog!cai  vcaipons. 

Prom  varlQua  aewspaper  accx-un^s,  u  now 
appears  that  the  Army  and  other  groups 
wtthfn  the  I>partment  of  Dofenae  have  rec- 
ommended, both  officially  ar.d  unofficial! v 
that  we  change  <xir  poBcv  c  r.crtr.i'.g  the 
nse  of  cJiemlcal  and  blologlc.i;  weRprjn.s 

M.iny   citizens  and    Members   of   Cngresa 
including  myself,  are   very   disturbed    about 


these  reciinnniendaiion*.  Tl*ey  aegjU'-  our 
position  aa  enunciated  t»y  President  UtMiae- 
TtiC  on  Jun«  a.  1943.  when  he  gtaied  that 
th«  Cnrted  States  under  no  clrci:in.-;tance8 
WCTuItJ  use  potsonous  or  abn<jxloui  gii&R^  un- 
less first  tMed  by  cau-  enemies  The  abh.jf- 
rrnce  of  chemlrai  and  bii.lijglcal  weapons 
stems  frnm  orir  baste  belief  that  even.  '.:;  war 
we  m-.ist  pre.s*>r-.>-  the  mfr-nr^  nf  htm;, mlty 
■nd  h  (1111*11^  prtiK-tples 

Kstrtkes  mer  m  T-R^t  fof^r  tfmf  we  "^^owW 
•rr«de  to  the  ^ud^uirnt  of  rrrx^n  m«-rr»torr» 
o*  tlte  DefeiLse  Ilrpwrtaient.  wh««  it  H  rtrrm 
more  Importa.-.t  than  ever  that  the  rnft^d 
States  contlr.'ie  t..  exprcw  rt»eXr  sus  r%-:  ,  :.- 
axinK  tb*  «Ke  o*  ctLemvaj  arwt  t*e>ioi;ic.i; 
weapon*  ■•  a  pi evcuLTie  or  pr«ccnpi;v«  m«*n« 
of  auae^. 

It  te  lBtrr«stln|f  to  note  Uaat  the  Sonet 
U^'i-ton  kMM  recenvty  becti  t.«kim  (jj^  propa- 
gazKta  Vnlti*t.T«  r^gardinf  tte«  m*  q<  Ctiit 
diru.^  *  ir'.iiive.  At  tb«  tnd  of  Au«u«l  ol 
ti.is  year  Prp.-r.if-r  Khru«i>eta« v  »t.ii«fl  \i\  a 
nvitisaag*  to  a  coulexence  oX  taftduic  &ci*ntM'.^ 
Wiko  Euei  In  CajMida 

"Wa  atuu'e  the  cui^«rn  of  iciauLiata,  wl.o 
jMstJy  p.^int  out  that  iha  um  'jX  Olms  w^a^^ 
o!xs  m.-vy  h.'tve  m  l«>&s  hofriu*  n  ccu.soq  .-;  «• 
than  the  u.se  of  atomu-  tir  hyUr^ru  wea;  •■i.^ 
Not  by  chance  were  chemical  antj  ba.-tf«rt~ 
In^cal  w^!»p<w^a  cmdcmne*!  br  nmnltlnl. 
and  thetr  mlMtary  uxe  pr>MhUrct  br  tn'T- 
natianal  a«rremen'  thnngb  the  Genevrv  p~>- 
torrU  of  JTOS  As  It  fr^V\  Itnnwn  the  S«  r»>t 
t^inn  strnnjtTT  supriort.i  thr  pr-ihibfiMt-i  >f 
a;1  tvp*^  af  wr,-,;  i.s  ,f  in.vvi  !«nnlh tU t toy- 
lnc!'it1ing  nM->.r  m  w^l  .\,i  rfM^itr«i  nj,.! 
*««h-iftc»I  w*«f>.-»ns  We  hnjrl  thut  thetr  ■<!* 
runs  co«n^»T  to  hurrmn**  prtr.rtpjri*  th»  r^il«« 
of  tnten..Tiot»«J  tew  and  i*»«  eoaarl^ace^  oT 
ail    p»».  'iilf^";  •■ 

CXaii«i.s«ly.  tt  dlKtarlH  oa*  that  our  !«a- 
tkMB.  Which  r^podiat«a  naked  prnrer  pnlitica. 
ahouM  e>mtr1ii  lacr  ftclnit  it.-*  tii.iMfc.iiLabi« 
position  reflrJU^linif  ciwnucai  and  bJoio^icaJ 
wcapnos  wh«a  the  people  of  the  wcrld  ar« 
hoptn^  frir  a  accticcient  ou  the  am^oncnta 
question. 

Whiip  wf  m.TV  b*  cooatraiDf^d  ki  d'-f!  •> 
these  weapons  qH.'i;iUitive.v  »iid  qoACUia- 
Uvely  If  Vnternationai  neg.jttotion  in  Uie 
CBR  area  fai^s  and  if  the  r^ailties  of  U^ 
altuaUon  denr»a.nd  tlxa'  we  continue  t.>  pir<>- 
d'.ice  the.se  weapons,  we  aiiouid  not  <  U^ug^ 
our  I'lHEj-standlng  policy  oX  not  u&.:i«  •:,>-.»^ 
weaL  ,.'.  ,  r:.-b-  In  any  eventuality.  We  must 
reafflrr:.  '^■:r  resolve  never  to  initiate  the  use 
erf  ♦h«"SP   w»-<r>nTls. 

BecaU^.e  u'-  this,  and  because  at  the  urgency 
of  the  problem.  I  earnestly  suggest  Interna- 
tional nceotiatlons  In  the  P.p'.'i  r-.',  /-hemlcal 
and  bioi.jf3.al  A-eapoii.:;  A;thr.oi»t:  'rtis  cpies- 
tlon  1.1  one  which  wul  be  rery  d:mrTilt  to 
r.eg  tiate.  this  should  not  deter  us  frr»m 
aeeainif  botii  so|-ntion  and  negotiation  tn 
this   area   oi   ^u-maa onts  act: nty. 

Becaua*"  oi  the  krgfr^v  ol  me  nroDi.-iw.  I 
have  in-r-r-  >-rr]  i:  •  ..  ,  •  ::  jress  a  cou^urreut 
resoiutjori  uL.ch  wiJ  reaffirm  o-or  ;>oi..jy  of 
nonu.se  of  b1-  ino-lcaf  and  rhemlr^:  wejipona 
tmle-!^  th<-T  -ir»  ftr^  frrfmrfnred  hT'.n  w~ir'ire 
■gainst  us.  r  alDerrrtr  hor*  that  th^  .^rr.<>rt- 
ean  poaitkan  wtll  r.o«  he  charged.  Knowln«? 
o/  your  tnterest  in  and  admtrliig  y«  ur  e«nria 
Ob  behail  of  woiUi  peace.  I  aia  sure  that  our 
paiicies  mli  not  be  changeti  ui  UUa  area. 
Sincerely. 

RoBXRT  W    K.A.'rrrr.-Mini-R. 

Jfemf>rr  o/"  Congress. 


features  mentioned  In  yoor  letter      You  will 
oX   ciAu-^te    >ia.Te  a  lurUiax   rei>ly  aa   pcoMpCy 


bUuierclj. 


ParAmrariiAi.    P 


EX^ruiux   IX   EuEKuowEa. 


TKr  WHn-K  HotTSK. 

Wa^hi-ngfnn    DC     Dfcrnhfr  21    19^9 
Tha  Honorable-  Robert  W,  Kastenmeicr. 
Ho«^p  o^  «f>pTPsentafiDe», 
Wu^v!n9fon     D  C 

EJear  Mh  KAsrr.NMnER  I  appreciate  th« 
concern  whicii  p.-r.nipted  y')ur  December  21 
letter  concerning  the  nse  of  chemical  ard 
biological  weap-.n."!  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment !a  renewtmr  the  atattn  of  this  matt^^ 
w.Oi  }>arucuiar  re!>rence  to  »om<-  ^  the  i^m 


13.  rsea 

ik.fvaUi  W  Uay  C^»p»La.  Hmesi.  Ma<li6.ax^ 
Wi*  Ur  tTeaLtterii,  K*  pre»euu»U-»«  K*a- 
TTMiaaiHa.  u«  \*>' ui<  ui^a^u.  LLaa  ai.^KeaUrd  llutt 
Hier-  mw.i  oe  a  -tkurujt!  lu  »..ijr  ixadjUiJi.ai 
piJt  y  ,1  .uA  L>»  ig  cneiniLAi,  tar:!^.  or  ;)o**i.ii 
liaa  war:»fe  Uxsu  iie  aitid  that  Army  f«op*« 
have  tried  to — Indicated  that  they  beuoved 
that  maybe  we  should  change  our  p>.>u<  .  ,■  i 
use  thaas  Sxat  either  In  a  iacga  or  evtra  m  .^ 
aaaaU  war.    la  tUia  txua'^" 

Anjwat;  "I  wlU  say  ihla:  No  guch  oUclaX 
■u«feaUQu  haa  baan  made  to  me  aiul  ao  far 
as  my  own  instinct  La  ccmcerned  la  Uj  not 
start  such  a  thii^  aa  that.  fUat." 


Add 


rtis 


by  Um.  J«U  F.  lUMa4y 


KXTFW^TON  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON   WILUAM  PROXINRE 

IN    THE  SENATE  Of    IU£   UNITED   STATD 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Nfr  Prrsident  I  xsk 
un;in;mou.s  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
Iho  Cnvr.RBsstnvAL  Record  a  jjreat 
sp<^ch  by  the  jumur  St^nator  friim  Mii.s- 
sachosetti  [Mr  KE?iNEBri,  Tliis  speech 
Is  hi^jhly  signif5caxit  because  it  »eu  forth 
the  views  of  one  of  the  U-atiiii ;  cantiiciaUvs 
for  thf  Pr>-iJci*iKy  on  iu  ronctpOon  of 
th^  k.iKl  cf  Pifciviuent  Uic  KaUoc  aod  Hm 
Uint:<i  UemanAi 

I  aiso  a ^Jt  unanimo^is  roORfTtt,  Mr 
President,  that  inunecliaUty  foilowmg 
the  Kmredv  speech.  th^Te  be  pirinled  m 
t,\f  f^K.  o!  u  a  pfrreptjTe  analysis  o(  the 
.^:  ■njtirance  of  th.s  sprech  ^t  the  <  ?.;(f 
of  th*»  N.  V  Yr>rk  Times  Washnielon  bti- 
rmn    Mr    Jamf'i  {i*r«t(-n 

There  being-  no  objertjon.  tYtr  artirff-? 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtco&n, 
as  follows: 

Text  or  Senator  Kenktdt's  Spebch 
The  modern  presidential  campaign  covers 
every  Issue  In  and  out  of  the  platform  from 
cranberrtCT  to  cratloat.  But  tka  ^«bllc  la 
rarely  alerted  to  a  candidate's  views  about 
the  central  Issue  on  which  all  the  rest  turn. 
That  eerrtra)  tavae — and  the  po»nt  of  my 
comments  this  noon — la  not  the  farm  prob- 
lem or  defense  or  India.  It  Is  the  Presidency 
itself.  ' 

Of  course  a  candlcJate's  »if  a  ~  f,n  specific 
P*^ **"***  are  isaportaiu,.  but  i  hcodore  Vuaomt- 
velt  and  William  Howard  Taft  shared  policy 
views  wMH  «Dtte«»r  <H««e»H  results  In 
the  White  Houaa.  «  cowrae  it  is  tei- 
portant  to  elect  a  good  man  with  good  In- 
ter.Unn-.  b»i*  Wir-!— ,*-  W':.>^or.  and  Warren 
O  y^■vy^^^Yg  w»>r»-  hnrK  ,,r,or1  rn-r  of  enorl  tn- 
tentlocM  ao  wer^  [„  -,ir,  a^,,  HuehanaH; 
^^  t.iere  i«  -.x  laroiln  Ror>m  in  the  White 
Hwuae  and   no  Bur.'ian,-.n  Kooan 

The  tuatnry  o«  o  ja  .Hat;  «>  tta  brifi^htest 
azMl  It.s  bi«aii.e*t  fM»»^  ni»a  been  wruK-n 
I^gely  in  terir.a  ,:  ict  cl..:!er- ;,-.  view.s  our 
Pr^Jdent*  h.avr  ^_,.i  -  •'.,-  [-..„.. ,if„(-y  ,,,^-^_ 
TTi;.-  ^•s^nrv  '-:^'^-  m  t-  •:..  '>i.at  t^.e  Amer- 
>ran  -w^n^f*  >^  }*o>  s,™..  mr  rn-pr-ratiTr  rtF.*it 
»o  kn«  w  what  ar  t  man  Mdd.nr  for  the-  l>rff^- 
•**»*^  th'.nJta  aOi:at  the  pLice  he  k  hUldlnir 
lor,    wheaher  he  hi  awn.-e  o:    a;.d   wiUir.r  to 
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use  the  powerful  resources  nf  that  OflRce: 
whether  his  m' xlel  will  be  Taft  ot  Rooae- 
relt.   Wilson    or   Harding 

Not  since  the  days  of  Wrodrow  Wilson  has 
any  candidate  6p<,'ken  on  the  Presidency  it- 
self before  the  vot.es  have  been  Irrevcx^ably 
cast.  Let  lis  hope  that  the  I960  campaign. 
In  addition  to  discussing  the  familiar  i«iuee 
where  ovir  fx»ltli>n8  too  often  blur,  will  also 
talk  about  the  Presidency  Itself,  as  an  In- 
strument for  dealing  wlt.h  th  ise  If^iiee.  a« 
an  OfBce  with  varying  roles,  powers,  and  lim- 
itations 

CRITirrZES    EISENHOWKB 

During  the  past  8  years,  we  liave  seen  one 
concept  of  the  Presidency  at  worlt  Our 
needs  and  h.jpes  have  been  eloquently 
stated — but  the  initiative  and  follow -through 
have  too  often  been  left  to  others 
And  too  often  his  own  objectives  have  been 
lost  by  the  President's  failure  to  override 
objections  from  within  hla  own  party,  in  the 
Ooi.t'Tf.>>s   or   r\en   In   Ills  CKbintt 

Ti.e  American  [people  in  1352  and  1556  may 
have  preferred  tins  detariied,  limited  con- 
cept of  the  Presidency  alter  liO  yeurs  of  fii.-st- 
muvlnK.  cre.»uve  PrrsidenUal  rvile  Perhajis 
historians  will  regard  this  aa  neceasarilv  (tne 
of  thOM  frequent  |)eri<xl5  of  ronaoluiati  n.  a 
tuns  to  draw  bre.uh.  to  rec\>up  our  n*tion»l 
tnersy  Tv)  qu  >le  the  stale  ot  Uie  Union 
BAMsaff*  "No  0>n(rrt»«a  •  •  •  on  8\»rveyinR 
th*  state  of  the  Nation  haa  met  with  a  mor« 
ple,»>.M!e  pr»^>ect  Uian  titat  whlcii  appeara 
at  t!.r  present  uinr  " 

Unf  'r*. vuiately  this  Is  not  Mr  KXaenhower's 
last  i:.e,vva|:e  to  the  Cingreaa,  but  C.il\ln 
f  .  .:vU-»'  &  He  foi;  .wed  to  U»e  WlUte  House 
.M:  Harding  who^e  sjvmsor  declared  very 
frankly  Uiat  the  umes  did  not  demand  a 
f\rst-r»le  President  If  true,  the  times  and 
the  man  met 

But  the  question  Is  what  do  the  Umee — and 
tlie  pe<..ple  demand  Ji.>r  the  next  4  years  m 
the  White  H.  us< ■■' 

RULES    Otrr    CASUAL    BTSTANDSa 

They  demand  a  vlgor^jus  proponent  of 
the  natii>nnl  interest— not  a  passive  bn.)ker 
for  oonnictu.g  private  Interei-ts  Tliey  de- 
mand a  man  capuble  of  acting  as  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  not 
merely  a  bo<^.kkee;>er  who  fef  is  that  his  work 
Is  done  when  the  numbers  on  the  bnlance 
sheet  come  out  even.  Tliey  demand  that  he 
be  the  head  of  a  responsible  party,  not  rise 
so  far  above  politics  as  to  be  invl.«;lble — a 
man  who  will  formulate  and  fight  for  ieelsla- 
tlve  policies,  not  be  a  casual  bystander  to 
the  legislative  process. 

Today  a  restricted  concept  of  the  Presi- 
dency is  not  enough  F.  .r  beneath  tfKlav's 
surface  gloss  of  peace  and  prosperity  are 
Increasingly  dangerous,  unstilved,  long-post- 
poned problems— problems  that  will  inevi- 
tably explode  to  the  surface  during  the  next 
4  years  of  the  next  administration— the 
growing  missile  gap,  the  rise  of  Communist 
China,  the  despair  of  the  underdeveloped 
nations,  the  explosive  situations  In  Berlin 
and  In  the  Pornr^a  St.-aits,  the  deteriora- 
tion of  NATO,  -he  lack  of  an  arms  control 
agreement,  and  \\\  the  domestic  problems  of 
our  farms,  cities    and  schools 

This  administration  has  not  faced  up  to 
the.se  and  other  problems  Much  has  been 
said  but  1  am  reminded  of  the  old  Chinese 
proverb:  'There  Is  a  great  deal  of  noise  on 
the  stairs  but  nc  body  comes  Into  the  room" 

The  President':  sUte  of  the  Union  message 
reminded  me  of  the  exhortation  from  'King 
Lear-  but  goes:  'I  will  do  such  things— what 
they  are  I  know  not  •  •  •  but  thev  shall  t* 
the  wonders  of  the  earth  " 

In  the  decade  that  lies  ahead— In  the 
challenging  revolt  tlonary  sixties  — the  Ameri- 
can PrP5ldency  will  demand  more  than  ring- 
ing manlfestr^e*  1  sued  from  the  rear  of  the 
battle.  It  win  d  -mand  that  the  President 
place  himself  in  tie  very  thick  of  the  fight. 


that  he  care  passionately  about  the  fate  of 
the  people  he  leads,  that  he  be  willing  to 
serve  them  at  the  risk  of  Incurring  their 
momentary  displeasure 

AS    CHIET    EXECUTIVX 

Whatever  the  political  afRiiatlon  of  our 
next  President  whatever  his  views  may  be 
on  all  the  issues  and  problems  that  rush  In 
upon  us.  he  must  al>jve  all  be  the  Chief 
Executive  in  e\ery  sense  of  the  word.  He 
must  be  prepared  to  exercise  the  fullest 
powers  of  hib  (,)fflce— all  that  are  specired 
and  some  that  are  not  He  must  master 
complex  pr(3blems  as  well  .^s  receive  one-j>age 
memorandums  He  must  originate  action  as 
well  as  study  grjui>8  He  must  reopen  the 
channels  of  communication  between  the 
wond  of  thought  and  the  seat  of  power. 

Ulysses  Grant  considered  the  President  "a 
purely  administrative  of!lcer "  If  he  ad- 
ministered the  Government  departments 
efncientiy  delegated  ills  functions  smoothly, 
and  performed  his  ceremonies  of  state  with 
decorum  and  grace,  no  more  was  to  l>e  ex- 
pected of  him  But  Uiai  la  not  ihs  place  the 
Preaidency  ww  meaiu  Vi  have  in  American 
life  The  Pre*ideiit  Is  akuie,  at  the  lop — 
iho  loneliest  job  there  is.  aa  Harry  Truman 
h<w  s;Ud 

If  there  la  destructiva  dlaatnalon  among 
Uia  aervlcea,  he  a.>ai»  c.-ui  aVep  In  and 
•traighteu  it  out  -m.<te«d  i^  »-alUhf  for 
unanimity  If  «dminl»tra:i>-e  a^nclee  are 
not  c.\rrTins  rut  their  m.-vndate  -  If  a  brush- 
lire  threatens  »i«iie  p,-u-T  of  the  globe — he 
alone  c»n  act,  witltovii  waiting  tot  the  Con- 
gress If  his  farm  pr\vram  fall*,  he  alone 
deserves  the  blan^e.  not  hla  Secretary  of 
Agricu.lure 

The  President  la  at  liberty,  both  In  law 
and  conscience  to  be  as  big  a  man  aa  he 
ran  "  So  wrote  Prof  W  xxlrow  Wilson 
But  President  W.XKlrow  Wilson  discovered 
Uiat  to  be  a  big  man  in  the  White  House 
Inevitably  brlnp"^  cries  of  dictatorship. 

So  did  Line  ..!i  arid  Jacks<in  and  the  two 
R oosevelts  And  so  may  the  next  occupant 
of  that  office.  If  he  is  the  man  the  times 
demand  But  how  much  better  It  would 
be,  m  the  turbulent  sixties,  to  have  a  Rtx>se- 
velt  or  a  Wilson  than  to  have  another  James 
Buchanan,  cringing  In  the  White  House, 
afraid  to  move. 

Nor  can  we  afTord  a  Chief  Executive  who  Is 
praised  primarily  for  what  he  did  not  do. 
the  disasters  he  prevented,  the  bills  he 
vetoed— a  President  wlsl-.ing  his  s-ubordi nates, 
would  prvKluce  more  mis.siles  or  build  more 
schools.  We  will  need  instead  what  the  Con- 
stitution envisioned:  a  Chief  Executive  who 
Is  the  vital  center  of  action  In  our  whole 
scheme  of  Government. 

AS    LEGISLATIVE   LEADEm 

This  includes  the  legislative  process  as 
well.  The  Preeideiit  cannot  afford— for  the 
sake  of  the  OfBce  as  well  as  the  Nation— U' 
be  another  Warren  G  Harding,  described 
by  one  backer  as  a  man  who  "would,  when 
elected,  sign  whatever  bin  the  Senate  sent 
him  — and  not  send  bills  for  the  Senate  to 
pass  "  Rather  he  must  know  when  to  lead 
the  Congress,  when  to  consult  it  and  when 
he  sh(niid  act  alone. 

Having  served  14  years  In  the  legislative 
branch.  I  would  not  look  with  favor  upon 
Its  dom.mation  by  the  Executive  Under  our 
government  of  "power  as  the  rival  of  power." 
to  use  Hamilton's  phrase  Congress  must  not 
surrfnder  its  responcibilitu-s  But  neither 
should  It  dominate  However  large  Its  share 
In  the  formulation  of  domestic  programs  It 
Is  the  President  alone  who  mu-^t  make  the 
major  decisions  of  our  foreien  pc'.lcv. 

That  Is  what  the  Con.^tltutlon  wisely  com- 
mands. And,  even  domestically,  the  Presi- 
dent must  initiate  policies  and  devise  laws 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Nation  And  he 
must  be  prepared  to  use  all  the  re.«5ource6  of 
his  office  to  Insure  the  enactment  of  that 
legislation    -even  when  conflict  Is  the  result. 


By  the  end  of  his  term  Theodore  Roose- 
velt was  not  popular  In  the  Congress— p. ■ir- 
tlcularly  when  he  criticized  an  amendment 
to  the  Treasury  appropriation  which  forbade 
the  use  of  Secret  Service  men  to  Investigate 
Congressmen 

And  the  feeling  was  mutual.  Rooeevelt 
saying  'i  do  not  much  admire  the  Senate, 
because  it  Is  such  a  helpless  body  when 
efficient  work  is  to  be  done" 

QUOTES    WILSON    ON    SENATE 

And  Woodrow  Wilson  was  even  more  bit- 
ter after  his  frustrating  quarrels.  Asked  if 
he  might  run  for  the  Senate  in  1920  he  re- 
plied: "Outside  of  the  United  States,  the 
Senate  does  not  amount  to  a  damn.  And 
inside  Uie  United  States  the  Senate  is 
mostly  despised.  They  havent  had  a  thought 
down  there  Is  50  years." 

But.  however  bitter  their  farewells,  the 
facua  of  the  matter  are  that  Roosevelt  and 
Wilson  did  get  things  done — not  only 
tlirough  their  Executive  powers  but  through 
the  Congreaa  aa  well.  Calvin  Coolld^.  on 
tlie  ot^er  hand,  departed  from  Waahington 
»llh  ciieera  of  CoJ\gr«ws  allU  ringing  lu  hu 
ears  Bva  when  hla  World  Court  bill  waa 
under  fire  on  Caplioi  Hlil  he  sent  no  miw- 
auges.  g«\-e  no  encuviragement  to  the  bill's 
leader*  and  paid  luiie  or  no  attenl»i\n  to 
Uie  whole  proceedUmt — and  the  oauae  of 
axwld  jviaUce  was  aet  back 

T.1  be  sure.  Cooildge  had  held  the  \wual 
White  Hovise  hreakfa.<:U  with  congresalonal 
leaders — but  they  were  aimed,  aa  he  himself 
aald.  at  "foofX  fellowalilp."  not  a  discussion  of 
"ptiblic  bvi.-sineaa '■  And  at  hla  preas  confer- 
ences, according  to  press  historians,  where  he 
preferred  to  talk  alxiut  the  local  Oower  show 
and  lU  exhibits,  reporiera  who  finaily  ex- 
Uacted  from  him  a  single  sentence-^'Tm 
against  that  bill'— would  rush  to  file  tongue- 
in-cheek  dispatches,  proclaiming  thati 
"President  Coolidge.  in  a  fighting  mood,  to- 
day served  notice  on  Congress  that  he  in- 
tended to  combat,  with  all  the  resources  at 
his  command,  the  pending  bUl   •    •    ••• 

But  In  the  coming  years  we  will  need  a 
real  fighting  mood  In  the  White  House — a 
man  who  will  not  retreat  In  the  face  of  pres- 
sure from  his  congressional  leaders — who  will 
not  l^t  down  those  supporting  his  views  on 
the  floor  Divided  Government  over  the 
past  6  years  has  only  been  further  confused 
by  this  lack  of  legislative  leadership.  To  re- 
store it  next  year  will  help  restore  purpose 
to  both  the  Presidency  and  the  Congress. 

AS  PARTY  LEADER 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  legislative 
leadership  Is  not  possible  without  party  lead- 
ership. In  the  most  political  sense — and  Mr. 
Eisenhower  prefers  to  stay  above  politico  (al- 
though a  wppkly  news  m^agazine  last  fall  re- 
p<jrted  the  startling  news,  and  I  quote,  that 

President  Elsenhower  Is  emerging  as  a  major 
poll-ical  figure"!  When  asked,  early  in  hla 
first  tp.'-m.  how  he  liked  the  "game  of  poll- 
tics,"  he  replied  with  a  frown  that  his  ques- 
tioner was  using  a  derogatory  phra-^e  "Be- 
ing President,"  he  said.  "Is  a  very  great  ex- 
perience •  •  •  but  the  word  'politics'  •  •  • 
I  have  no  great  liking  for  that  " 

B\it  no  President,  it  seems  to  me,  can  es- 
cape politics  He  has  not  only  been  chosen 
by  the  Nation — he  has  been  chosen  by  his 
party  And  If  he  Insists  that  he  is  "President 
of  all  the  people"  and  should,  therefore,  of- 
fend none  of  them — If  he  blurs  the  Issues 
and  differences  between  the  parties — if  he 
neglects  the  party  machinery  and  avoids  his 
piiTty  s  leadership) — then  he  has  not  only 
weakened  the  political  party  as  an  Instru- 
mrnt  of  the  democratic  process — he  has  dealt 
a  blow  to  the  democratic  process  itself, 

I  prefer  the  ex.ample  of  Abe  Lincoln,  who 
loved  priiitics  with  the  p>asslon  of  a  bom 
practitioner  For  example,  he  waited  up  all 
nlpht  in  1863  to  get  the  crucial  returns  on  the 
Ohio  governorship      When  the  Unionist  can- 
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dlda.t*  was  nUetad.  Liocoin  wired.:  "Gicry 
God    la   tb*  lilctesSk    '">*ttrt  ^laa  ■a^wl    tt^t 

Bui  tbc  VbttB  Wn—i  !■  da«  o^r  «>•  center 

of  political  leadership.  It  must  be  Uae  r— rtw 
<K  Boeal  Itailmlilp— a  -bally  pnflott.-  as 
Theodor»  RcMM^^it  rtiiiajm  h.  Par  only 
the  ProMent  RfBcseBtB  Um  HitlorL>l  iater- 

e^t.     And   upon  Mm  Ktone  erovcr^  all  tlie 

needs  and  HgplraUona  oi  all  parts  of  the 
country,  all  departmenta  of  the  Government, 
an  Ttntlans  of  tlUe  worM. 

Kb  not  euoi^i  werefy  to  lepttjgm  nre- 
▼*»»«■  »ent»raent — to  tfjfhjw  McKh?  ley's 
practice,  as  tfeecrltwfJ  by  Joe  Oinnon,  erf 
"fceeptB^  ht8  ear  90  rtose  to  the  grotmrt  he 
got  ftfBB  of  graaBfwppers.-  We  wtn  need  m 
«»  itrttev  ■  PreaMent  who  te  wlTTln?  and 
able  to  summon  his  rMrttonal  coRstttrjencr  to 
Mb  teert  honr — to  alert  the  perr»yfe  tn  our 
•tongers  sixf  oar  opportwrrtttes — to  dermmd 
oTteem  the  BSKTlflees  that  wBI  be  neressary. 
l>B8p»te  the  tBcreasliig  cfMeine  of  a  loot 
natfoaral  pvn-poee  and  a  soft  nattomtt  wf?l, 
'^*-'*  "*  ^frtSm  tn  hte  ftrrt  tnaugwraJ  stJT!  rtrw; 
*'^*'  "•^-'^'^  *'*'*  bour  of  om-  natfonai 
'"*'  *  >ea<fei8lilp  of  fra»kneaB  and  r^^  ^r  tma 
■***  wftb  tt»t  uiitfeisLandlnif  and  strpport  of 
tbe  people  tbenaetvee  wWeh  ta  esscnttal  to 
▼Ictcry. " 

JtooeereM  fulUTIed  tfce  rot*  al  moral  leader- 
'^^P-  So  did  WIlBow  and  Ltneotn.  Tranaan 
■Brf  JaetaoB  and  TVfcty  RooBere+t  They  led 
tte  people  ae  weH  as  the  G^yrenMiieiit — th*^' 
toagtn  for  ^c«t  Meals  ae  wen  as  trtTts.  And 
themae  has  eone  to  demand  that  kind  of 
•■•tJerslifp  again. 

^"^  »>•  ■•  0»»i  ▼«al  eainpaii>n  beinnn  )et 
«B  dlaewa  tlw  iasocs  the  next  PreBMeot  will 
*^g — fcy  1««  "B  also  dteruaa  the  powers  and 
tools  vtth  wfaicb  ve  mwt  face  them 

9nr  wa  mnat  enOaw  tlwl  oAce  with  a- 
teaordlnwry  atrcngth  and  Ttakw  We  mtwt 
•et  In  the  twagi  of  Abraham  Latootn  txur- 
montng  hit  wwrthne  CaUnrt  to  a  mectlr.i;  om 
tha  lb— mJijaUon  Prodamatlon.  Tliat  Cab- 
inet baa  been  eaxcfnlly  clMara  to  piraii  aixl 
**•*■*  ■■■ny  ctLjmuts  tn  the  coiintr3r  Bu: 
"J  *■•*•  Ka*hered  yon  tog  ether.  *  i.t«^r^t»  ,»«. 
"to  haar  what  I  bavw  wrttten  down.  I  do  not 
v^*^  your  advice  ahom  the  omln  matter— 
tha»  I  have  ttetermlned  f«r  myaeW." 

And  later,  when  he  went  to  ai^n  after 
■•werai  hmm  ot  txirmamtkx^  hand^hakii^ 
ttethad  keit  hla  ana  weak,  tm  mtd  to  thow 
praaent:  "M  my  name  goea  down  to  kiLatory 
It  wtU  ba  lor  thla  act.  My  whcl«  Kiol  la  in 
It.  If  my  hand  trembles  when  I  s.;::;  •;-. ..s 
proc'amatlon.  aTT  who  rxamfrie  the  document 
herearter  wBl  say    Ttt  besttated  '  - 

But  LlDootn-»  hand  tfW  not  tremble  He 
tfW  not  heattate.  He  did  not  e«yui*ocate 
^*    *>•    waa    the    President    at    the    United 
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R  la  tn  thla  apirtt  that  we  wamt  go  forth 
tn  the  orantng  mantle  and  Tcara. 


^*°^||^  ^  '  »— <  iJw    cw   PHaszBrjac-r   Qraws 
*  Pm»«t«  DnaATa  to  TKa  Pxraaa; 

(  By  James  Reston  > 

Washtsibton-.  Januari'  14  —  TTiere  ir^  reaHy 
t-wo  quite  dUTerent  pres!der.:..i:  ci-'^T^s  g> 
Ing  on  In  this  coTintry:  a  prtva'e  clebite  ard 
a  pTTbUe  debate 

Th.A  puhric  debate  hag  dea-t  prlmArTTy  -grftb 
secondary  Issi'^es.  It  his  dedit.  with  r^.e  ;j;i^* 
It  has  centered  on  perscnaTfties  It  L.\s  -tt^- 
cussed  Vice  President  !Trx  n's  rerrrrd  !r.  the 
forties.  It  has  c^nten^d  ^a  K<r.-\\  T  8:eTPn- 
son"*  two  defeats,  Senat'T  J.hr.  F  KTrnerfr^ 
rell^on.  Senator  Lyndon  B  Jor^nsnr:'^  Ti^i.s 
heritage,  President  Esenho-wi^r's  no- nfarftT 
OoTem.3r  Rorfceferier'S  wealth,  and  a  rarli-'V 
of  te«rhn}enr!ttes  on  the  tactics  and  5*m'cen,- 
of  bow  to  wtn 

Tha  private  debate  baa  been  nroch  m,  r» 
tt«^tad  hurt  mroch  mora  «erVn^  it  hm 
*«*«*««>»*>•  ^■tur«.  Ubaatiiq.rtred  Intothe 
qumtWim  nacaamry  kn  a  Prceidcri^  '^  u» 
■uUea.  h  haa  dealt  a  great  deal  on  the 
dillerence    between    what    tne   public   thlniLs 


la  true  about  the  pceaent  and  wlmt  la  actu- 
ally iraa. 

Pornumtdy.  Sanator  Kzfaazwr  made  a 
genuine   attempt    Uxlay   to   taring  tbaaa  two 

debates  tL^ether.  In  his  performance  at  the 
National  Press  Clnb  this  noon,  he  made  the 
«r»t  reafTy  aertoua  poittlcaf  gpeerh  of  the 
fomati  campaif^ 

^3r  he  dealt  wtth  the  prtmary  hwrje  He 
dealt  wtth  the  ftrtwre  He  analTTsed  thp  Pree- 
Weney  as  ft  Ls  now  being-  internretaed  by 
President  Elsenhower,  and  how  he  beMrres 
It  amwt  be  trrterpretrd  tn  the  fmore, 

T»i*  waa  no  attempt  to  ride  the  emreDt 
PoP«»«"  wavea  cl  li; uaton.  He  wa.-*  hlfrhly 
critical  ot  the  Prcaadent  In  tl.e  full  knowl- 
edge Urnt  the  PrcsmeEt  la  at  the  bei^t  c*  hto 
personal  po^olartty.  He  acomed  t/>day»  str- 
ta<e  g!om  f  peace  and  proapcmy  and  In- 
rtet««j.  on  emphaammg  tJ»e  increaauirty 
dan^vtws.  unaotred  and  lonif  -  poatormed 
pKoti^ema  it  the  nuaaile  gap,  the  rlae  at  Ctom- 
munut.  China,  the  de.spair  it  ir.e  oiiider- 
dev^aped  natJoBa.  the  expd»:v«  MtoaUona  m 
Berth!  and  the  Pbrmoaa  Straits,  the  deterio- 
ration of  NATO,  the  lack  ot  arraa  c  r.irol. 
and  «H  the  dcmasuc  prohle^  at  our  farm* 
cities    an;l  sr-h  .  ,U 

Holiest  men  ai.d  women  wtE  difler  and 
diHer  viQtentiy  about  v.e  ^-enatrx-a  -har- 
•ctert^Uoej  of  the  Preaulcnt  m  a  man  whc 
«loea  not  foilow  throu^  on  r.  -  own  fpM^ 
aa  a  bot  kkeeper  who  feela  that  hta  work  j« 
«*'"i*  when  the  numbers  on  U.e  h»L«~>y  sneet 
esane  oot  reen. 

In  the  prearnt  mood  o*  W-^hful  tl  inktnc 
In  tJ:«  cow:  try.  the  ::3enatar  hap  taken  u. 
c.-.xr.:  e  B  .t  right  or  wrong,  he  baa  at  leas: 
atarud  to  disenaa  terlciM  teaoca  in  a  rn-.  r 
arena  where  they  eacnot  be  J«noreJ  or 
farualie'i  am 

Th.1  Prestdenfa  news  confr^renee  ycat-rday 
iUustates  wliat  i.ie  .Senav  r  la  ui^kHg  ^ibout 
Ir.  tr.iX  conference,  tiie  PresK^nt  rxLade  theee 
■lateineaLa. 

On  V^e  Preiiderit  Ssxon  9  kn-f-nreniion  to 
■ettie  the  ateci  au-uie  A,-;y  :(iea  tiiat  u.ert 
waa  t..re  u  or  pr'^aaure  bruugni  to  t^ear  upon 
Unre  CDinpanies  ts  aiiiy  " 

On  u^  a*is»a-u»jn  of  Sir  Anthony  Eden 
fotiMr  Briuah  Pri.ae  N^iiuater.  liat  he  nan 
s'.jpp"i  .1,  T's  ii,..:.  •  ,  i;.>T-jei»e  in  the  la- 
*i-^jcxu.-A  ti4LZ .  "I  do  kLow  ihu.  UiAt  th^-re 
was  L(t:-ti  di.j  jUiui  d.  -.eioped  to  U;  put  UlUj 
eatecuUrcr.  in  that  p-xt^ul  .r  ii.it*jx:e  - 

On  tii.e  c^i^ftm.  Ui«x  \.he  deienati  <jl  the 
Uniteii  Stti^s,  ^re  maclequa-^  I  warn  u> 
t«a  >XM»  Uila.  I  w«  ip^fXii  D.y  iiTe  ir.  "iu*,  ii^l 
I  ltiio'«  oKire  itoout  :i  Lnan  ».ri^^^t  *nyu<jtl> 
1  Uvu,  i.  ti-*t  la  m  til  la  couuLry  •  *  •  i  :je- 
Ueve  th  It  ::."  n..itter  oX  tteli^nae  ha*  b««i, 
haiidi-sd    we.i    a:. a  efficiently   •    •    •. 

COK-.  :n' :v  ,    Tf>    ma.nt 

JTo-a-,  these  s'-itorr.-:. -j  d.jminAf'id  kt"  news 
today  They  werf.  widely  puhiish*d.  and  no 
d.iuht  thpy  were  convincing  to  moat  pe'.p> 
who  ria<d  them. 

Yet  It  U  a  fact  thit  tlier-  i/e  a  Rre^ 
many  weli-lnr^ir.ed  p.-cple  Ui  ♦h£  C -1*^1*1 
todiiy  wL.>  s.t. J.  b«iie\.t:  u^.i.l  [u:ejiaiAre  -wi^.  .»;^ 
p:i£d  U:>  *he  iteei  a  m;  Aiiie^  -^.^  M;-.ue.  » nj. 
know  th't  'here  wns  i  ti^ii^uid  btcu.'it.y 
CQiiUcli  debute,  provoked  by  Ad-n.  ArU-.-ir 
W.  Raifortfi  pr^pus.U  •.. ,  ;  aU;r-.e;e  Jt.-J  ^u- 
P'>^er  In  'he  deitj.  >f  l;.ii,  ^b.;^  .;.  .3^1.  ^il 
who  i.re  itiU  dUs.d.t:j.'t;a  wkLh  th*  Prece- 
dent's peri-iL^  Uefei.jit  .V  tli^  KAtiun*  ajii^ 
progriii. 

Per  jQ-jiiUis  the  Pre«:  .'ent  »  poptOaniy  t.as 
*n-...^L::^j:ed  tJae  deUite  u  delen.*;.  Ha  .'^i^a. 
not  aati^fWU  m  ^-.y  j^^jj*:  ,-.«»  Ui  t^  c  *r. 
acniir.  lritlt>n  by  a.Ba»u»uava  uf  Kieatex  L)«:r- 
aoHAl  knowledge  of  Ui,j«itixn  cifeienfi<e  reouir"- 

In  a-UiTt.  ih«  Preakde.'.t  hm  'l«feaw>d  his 
cr.uca  r-  .t  hua  r»o«  -tjcvtnccd  Uaeia.  Tiie\ 
iu,.,<t  (ujaUi.oed  ibf  private  detoate,  twt:  taa¥e 
beex.  L.ct^:dt.txi^,j  IrvB crated  In  iii«  belief 
th^t    ti.e    PT«*icleDi    waa    teiijj^    Una    puk>4k; 


What  Senator  KaiiKaaT  la  at  least  atU:a^>t- 
mc  to  do  ta  tn  fcrea  tlicac  tasuea  into  u»e 
ojw-f.  Hp  l.i?  "y-rg  qftttte  l^iij.iiy  itaa.  t^j^ 
way  to  bc|r:a  a  peea*deouaJ  camj  aj»;a  la  with 
a  (definition  of  wt^*t  the  Preatdeney  al.ouid 
be  m  tha  coo-liif  years.  And  ha  U  aRyin« 
frankly  that  If  the  peop.e  wai.i  the  tii^u 
leadership  Preaadent  Kmenlx.wer  bjM  given 
thera.  they  better  not  chooae  th»e  benatcr 
Irrna  Ma.-^saciiu^ptt.s  became  he  docs  not 
think  Uil.«  la  wh.ti  th*-  countrv   nefda. 

M:xybe  ilj«  p.ople  wUl  tate  hlia  op  on 
this  That  remains  to  be  seen  liut  any- 
way he  l8  bringing  the  private  dt!  I'p  ;:.•„ 
the  public  domain,  and  that  at  Ipa.^t  glvpg 
peopfe  a  cfeance  to  maJte  \rp  tbefr  o*n 
Dilnds. 


Congrrfinun  Brock  Laacii  Trnckers 
EXltiitilON  OF  REMARKS 


o* 


i;  ■^\.i 


^C\^    t^^   i i t* cl f . 


HON.  DONALD  F.  McGIKLEY 

IN  THE  HOr:-E  or  REriiESETrrATIVES 
Mandav.  Jannmryi  Ig,  J9«0 

Kr  U  (;rxr.EV  Mr  .-■peaJ^'-r.  thp 
MiaAf:^  n  >\.^,-s  Uif  ^-u^rlon  with  Hie 
tutcsi.  meal  to  :j*t  t  und  m  ihe  *orLd.  and 
It  tloes  it  tn  frirat  volume  D.ia  is  no 
accident  and  is  r.  '.  thf  rtn^le  ac- 
'~omT>?'.shrrT»«n»  of  arr.'  orr<'  p-rrmp  It  ts  a 
h'ltTP  anri  (.■fft-ipn?  hirfusi.-y  th*.  rffpct-T  of 
which  are  felt  throughout  the  entire 
ecanomj  of  the  area. 

Ooe  of  the  component  p»4ns  oX  th* 
livestock  empire  is  a  busm-s*  ihju  has 
in  itself  rrtywn  to  be  a  strong  and  v«Ju- 
«^JJe  tiKlnsfn,"  Thi.s  hs  thr  limt-o«t 
iruckir.  ■   .;.  1  .   •  •  ■. 

I  think  itte  in.portar.ee  of  this  inrl'is- 
Uy.  made  jp  of  n-.;unv  btg  hi;»?3  and 
small  indepinrkent  tmckers  is  very  weB 
ou  lined  n  a  .Mie^rh  made  bv  my  ct>^ 
1^:^  t^  f^'*n  fhP  77?:rff  r>Trfr--t  erf 
.Vr..-7r-i.«i^a.  L.\jrRT  Brock,  who  spoke  to 
the  fa i-m- to- market  tnickers  at  tJticir 
17th  arinuil  Ri  t-to«r>  'l^-r  ol  truckers  lAiid 
t»u.^ui«^.jiu:ii  in  oMjuk  c.ly  iowA,  la^it 
month 

I  commend  to  the  attentKni  of  otir  mJ- 
letrw^  th»-  fofjo*.  If  sr  afVirfrsT  prvrn  by 
niy  gcxjd  friend  and  corjenrire  LAkj^r 
Brock: 

The  Uucki-  K  U  dostry  h..a  oft.-n  been 
caiicd  U.J  maAoav  ru>«  ot  tha  Mattont 
«on<  ny  in  rer-nl  yvajra  Thro^^ch.  ul  U»e 
eouuu-y  Ln*  m.Aor  u-a.c«  la  -.ne  imprtant 
Unit  in  ui«  u-auap.  rtat*  >  or  nrtoaily  ail 
cr«ami<l;twi,  .11  e  .t;ns  .twl  15  perci  nt  ot  al. 
Wnaa«^  mr.virv  cU.  -y  n  Ui«  K  ,uot.  4  ctiin- 
merce  rr  i«vir»|f  trr  •  ma  mexh  «l.  .\iLnouKh 
^■»*^*»  me  .^»a  I  trans :  Mjriatlon  pmv  ar  k^ 
pirvan  .  r'i«r  unr  acc;«  r  :  opcritlfc.-.s  to 
ti.naed  by  peculiar  tacillu.a  rf  .fuiremrnta 
All  of  these  njeUioda  of  traaapcix  mivt  Be 
■uppipmentrd  i  j  i-^  ug^  i^  j^u  aa  '  : 
o*rf  .  Uj  reacfl  uiumaie    M»Un..uoc       ITir 

tt»>u^  rucjt  H  tn..  ofuy  lorrn  ul  '  raiwpon^ 
U..ii  aira:lai  ie  u.  mure  u.ax  i^jiOO  ro<nnkunl- 
Ukea    u.    ihtf    Lr.iietl   etatea. 

^  ai«o<ute  texma.  no  ttv^yt  iranapor'a- 
t*oo  -.ti.K.;  iiaa  iMivai.ccd  m^  rapidly  t>»«r 
Ui«  ;.  _i  Jo  >tajA.  iikit  it  la  )>i«;u.>IK:aknt  vLat 
U.e  ,.,r.axe»t  adv*ncea  In  tru^.^  iiisui^j^j-,^ 
■.  i..ive  been  accoiiApi.uh«:«l  *;Ujout  the 
Lmi^etaia  of  ru*.> .-  tei ; uai^^o^ai  IreaK- 
ti^uo^c-a  'A  iiicn  U<i..k;  ao  'Iraatu  in  ly  changed 
U)«  iiAtane  i^rul  wi^LKr  cutts^i^  luid  avcc  the 
rai  r<->M<i  Lndua'rMsa.  Iho^^^h  waaUy  greater 
in  slae.  trx»ek.n«  aeema  not  to  hare  changed 
mucii  Ir  (Oa/ae^er.  belis^  stUi  a  hutliiy 
volatile,  competitive  Industry. 
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The  trucking  In  lustry  ha*  prown  from  a 
few  thousand  or^f-nian  one-vehicle  opera- 
tions to  include  18.000  common  carrier 
companlea  subject  to  ICX:  rej?ulatloni  yet 
these  comprise  oily  one-quarter  of  the 
trucking  Indtistry.  the  other  75  percent  con- 
slating  of  private  and  contract  carriers. 
Common  carriers  operate  about  1  5  million 
of  the  approximately  11  million  tri'dta  on 
the  highways.  Some  800  class  I  carriers 
(those  whose  anr  uai  rp\er.ues  ex'^epd  tl 
million)  were  respcnslble  for  m're  than 
half  the  Industry  s  eariiii.gs  In  1957.  An 
estimated  260,656  nllHon  ton-mllea  of  Inter- 
city freight  traffic  moved  by  truck  In  1957. 

Freight  hauled  hy  tnjcks  during  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  1959  rose  20  5  percent  over 
the  similar  1958  p»rlod  with  all  geographic 
regions  showing  gains.  The  growth  in 
trucking  waa  particularly  preat  in  the  cpn- 
tral  regions  of  the  country  where  tonr.apps 
of  truck-hauled  fjelght  increased  33  4  per- 
cent over  a  year  age  . 

The  trucking  Industry  Is  both  young  and 
dynamic  and  will  continue  to  grow  with  the 
expanding    national   economy. 


Gifti  for  National  Debl  Reduction 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE!SENTATI\'ES 

Mtondav,  January  18.  1960 

Ut.  BENNEIT  of  Florida.  Mr 
Speaker,  in  the  ^  anuary  15  i.ssuo  of  the 
Wa&hinpton  Evening  Star  it  was  re- 
ported that  a  patriotic  American,  tlie 
late  Mrs  W  L.  iWilh  Clayton.  ha.s  be- 
queathed a  sizable  sum  "to  my  beioved 
country,  the  United  SUtes  of  America,  to 
be  used  for  the  relirement  of  the  na- 
tioniU  dt'bt  "  It  does  not  ditract  from 
the  splendid  patrioii.sm  shown  by  Mrs. 
Clayton  to  point  out  that  other  Ameri- 
cans also  feel  dof  ply  about  the  necp.s.sity 
ot  reducing  our  rational  debt  and,  from 
time  to  time,  spjntaneously  come  for- 
ward with  gifts  and  beque.sts  to  reduce 
the  national  deut.  On  St^ptember  3, 
1957,  it  was  reported  that  the  late 
Arthur  E  Lcampei  bi-quealhed  U  S  bonds 
valued  at  betweei.  $5,000  and  $10,000  for 
this  purpn.se.  On  May  8  19o7,  the  pre.ss 
carried  the  story  of  Mi.ss  Sheila  M 
MarUn  who  ttave  $1110  to  Trpa.sury  Sec- 
retary Humphrev  for  national  debt  re- 
duction. On  March  5,  1959  it  was  re- 
ported that  an  1  1 -year-old  Miami.  Fia  . 
girl,  Kathy  Hewr.t.  had  cm  red  h»T  life 
savings  of  $61  to  help  pay  off  the  na- 
tional debt 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker.  the 
Treasury  trlls  me  that  under  picitnt  law 
It  cannot  give  absolute  a.s.surance  that  a 
gift  or  bequest  fo  -  reducing  the  national 
debt  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  that 
purpose  I  have  Introduced  a  bill.  H  R. 
6292.  which  wouH  make  It  pas.slble  to 
give  such  a-ssurarce.  Once  this  legisla- 
tion is  enacted.  11  will  be  possible  for  a 
private  organizaton  to  make  concerted 
efforts  to  obtain  debt  leduclng  contrlbu- 
tion.s  from  Amercan  citizenu  who  feel 
that  they  would  lilie  to  make  special  con- 
tributions to  sho'v  their  love  for  their 
country,  if  Mrs.  Clayton  and  the  others 
rripntloned  above  will  make  such  con- 
tributions   spontaneously    and    without 


assurance  that  their  gifts  will  be  used  to 
reduce  the  national  debt,  how  many 
others  will  come  forward  with  contribu- 
taona  if  given  tliat  assurance? 


The  Need  To  Redefine  Disability 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  R.  JOHNSON 

or    Wi.si  |>NSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REl'REbENTATIVES 

M.^ndny.  January  18,  1960 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  .social  security  protrram  is 
now  on  the  eve  of  its  25lh  anniver-.sary 
Dunn;^  the  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century 
that  the  program  has  been  in  operation 
we  have  come  a  long  way  in  securing 
the  future  of  our  workers  and  their  fam- 
ilies But  any  proeram  nei/ds  to  be  re- 
vised from  time  to  ume  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  areas  in  which  it  is  weak. 
I  feel  that  one  of  the  parts  of  the  so- 
cial security  program  which  needs  to  be 
reexamined  and  revised  is  the  portion 
dealing  with  disability  benefits  Duriiig 
the  first  session  of  the  86th  Congress.  I 
introduced  a  bill  to  eliminate  the  50- 
year  age  requirement  for  the  payment  of 
disability  benefits  under  !~ocial  security. 
Today  I  am  introducing  a  measure 
which  would  provide  a  more  realistic 
definition  of  the  term  di'^ability. 

Under  the  npld  requirements  of  the 
present  law.  many  thousand.s  of  men 
and  women  who  are  considered  to  be  to- 
tally disabled  by  employers  and  by  com- 
petent medical  authorities  still  "cannot 
secure  di.sabiiity  benefits  or  qualify  for 
the  disability  freeze  of  their  incomes. 
For  if  such  a  person  can  perform  any 
kind  of  work  at  all.  no  matter  what  it  is 
or  how  far  removed  it  may  be  from  the 
type  of  work  for  which  he  is  trained, 
then  he  is  not  di-^abled  so  far  as  social 
security  is  concerned. 

Take,  for  instance,  an  accountant  who 
has  .spent  40  years  in  tliat  profession 
and  who  now  is  not  physically  able  to 
continue  in  this  field  If  he  still  is  able 
to  .sell  apples  m  the  street  he  does  not 
qu.Tlify  for  disability  benefits  under  .so- 
cial .security. 

Tills  narrow  definition  of  disability 
works  a  very  real  hardsliip  on  our  senior 
ciLiZ(  ns  who  no  longer  work  on  their  reg- 
ular jot)s  Many  of  tliese  people  have 
no  other  ski  11."^  Employers  are  reluctant 
to  train  older  people  for  new  jobs  that 
they  would  be  able  to  perform  Un- 
skilled jobs  usually  involve  physical  labor 
which  is  beyond  the  strength  of  the 
agmg.  As  a  result,  tlie.se  people  suffer 
fiunancial  hard.*^!llp  and  the  humiliation 
of  having  to  ask  local  welfare  agencies 
for  a.s.slstance 

As  a  woman  frcwn  my  home  district  In 
Wisconsin  so  ably  put  it: 

Yuu  have  to  be  ready  1  t  the  coffin  before 
you  can  druw  socl&i  becurur  disability  bene- 

Tlie  bill  I  have  introduced  would 
change  the  definition  of  disability  in  the 
present  social  security  law  to  provide 
that  an  indtvidiMd  shall  be  considered 
unable  to  engage  in  an.v  substantial  gain- 


ful activity  if  he  is  unable,  by  reason  of 
his  physical  or  mental  impairment,  to 
engage  in  the  occupation  or  emplovTnent 
last  i>erformed  by  him  on  a  regular  basis 
before  he  t>ecaine  disabled. 

In  other  words,  when  a  person  is  dis- 
abled to  the  point  where  he  no  longer 
can  do  the  job  for  which  he  has  been 
trained  and  in  which  he  has  been  work- 
ing for  yea.-s.  then  he  will  be  eligible  for 
social  security  disabihty  benefits  or  the 
disabihiy  freeze. 

We  cannot  turn  our  backs  on  our  re- 
sponsibility to  this  country's  senior  citi- 
zens. When  President  Franklm  D. 
Rocsevelt  signed  the  original  Social  Se- 
cui-ity  Act.  he  called  it  'a  cornerstone  in 
a  structure  which  is  being  built  but  is  by 
no  means  complete.'  It  is  up  to  us  to  see 
that  the  i-esulting  structure  is  worthy  of 
Us  fine  foundation. 


Senator  Green  To  Retire 


EXTENSION   OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or     KHOLX     ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  J a^niary  is.  1960 

Mr.  FOR.^ND  Mr  Speaker,  it  was 
with  mixed  emotions  thai  I  received  the 
announcement  that  Senator  Green 
would  not  seek  reelection. 

Th.e  Honorable  Theodore  Francis 
Green,  now  in  his  93d  year,  is  the  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  and  has 
been  in  the  Senate  since  January  1937. 
He  lias  the  distinction  of  being  the  old- 
est man  ever  to  serve  in  Congress. 

I  am  saddened  at  the  thought  that 
such  a  great  statesman  and  so  excellent 
a  representative  of  our  Slate  will  not  be 
with  us  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  after 
this  session. 

I  am  happy,  however,  at  the  thought 
that  after  so  many  years  of  arduous 
service  as  Governor  of  our  State  and  as 
one  of  our  U.S.  Senators  he  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  relax  and  take  life 
easy 

We  will  mi-ss  his  sage  counsel  and  ad- 
vice m  tlie  Halls  of  Congress  but  I  am 
confident  that  while  he  will  withdraw 
from  active  service  he  will  continue  his 
keen  interest  m  poliiics  and  will  be 
available  to  us  whenever  we  call  on  him. 
His  leaving  active  political  life  will 
leave  a  void  that  will  be  hard  to  fill.  His 
long  experience  in  public  afT.iirs.  both 
fori'ign  and  domestic,  has  been  invalu- 
able to  our  Stale  and  country,  both 
under  Repubhcan  as  well  as  Democratic 
administrations 

About  a  year  ago  Senator  Green  gave 
us  an  example  of  his  greatness,  of  his 
patriotism,  and  of  his  love  for  America. 
He  did  what  few,  if  any.  Members  of 
Congre.ss  have  ever  done — step  down  vol- 
untarily from  the  chairmanship  of  a 
great  committee 

He  relinquished  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
because  he  felt  that  his  impaired  sight 
and  hearing  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  high 
office  as  he  felt  it  should  be  done. 
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He  now  informs  us  that  medical  at- 
tention has  remedied  the  condition  al- 
though it  has  not  done  so  to  a  decree 
sufBcient  to  permit  him  to  discharge  his 
congressional  duties  as  he  feels  should 
be  done  and,  therefore,  has  decided  not 
to  seek  reelection. 

I  have  known  Senator  Green  inti- 
mately for  more  than  a  quarter  century. 
I  served  under  him  while  he  v,as  Gov- 
ernor of  our  State  and  we  were  both 
elected  to  Congress  for  the  first  time,  on 
the  same  ticket,  in  1936,  he  to  the  Senate 
and  I  to  the  House.  I  cherish  the  fact 
that  he  has  been  my  friend,  and  I  am 
thankful  for  his  wide  counsel. 

He  is  a  man  of  wealth  with  a  heart  of 
gold.  Although  endowed  with  th;s 
world's  goods  he  has  always  taken  a  keen 
interest  In  those  less  fortunate  than 
himself. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  to  spon.sor  cafe- 
terias for  workers  in  plants,  and  one  of 
the  originators  of  a  banking  system  that 
made  loans  to  needy  people 

He  always  has  taken  a  great  Interest  in 
education  and  made  possible  the  educa- 
tion of  a  number  of  youngsters  who 
without  him,  never  would  have  been  able 
to  attend  college 

He  has  devoted  himself  to  the  care  of 
the  unfortunates  and  during  his  service 
as  Oovemor  of  our  State  he  rehabilitated 
and  expanded  the  facilities  at  our  State 
Institutions.  The  new  and  up-to-date 
buildings  that  he  sponsored  there  is  a 
monument  to  his  humanitarianism 

This  is  only  a  minor  part  of  what  could 
be  said  of  this  great  man 

la  It  any  wonder,  then,  that  the  leaders 
and  Members  of  the  Senate,  and.  par- 
ticularly the  members  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  should  have 
tried  to  prevail  on  Senator  Oriin  to  con- 
tinue aa  chairman,  and  paid  such  huh 
tribute  to  him  when  he  announced  tluit 
he  would  retire?  They  know  of  his  devo- 
tion to  duty  and  hla  unrelentinu  elTortJt 
In  the  interest  of  our  counti-y 

In  hli  retiremnnt  I  wi.'^h  him  ht'wlin 
and  happine**  He  can  w^il  it'iokr  at 
hU  many  acfomplislimenu  for  thr  bene- 
fit of  humanity  and  I  am  sum  hr  will 
trtkr  with  him  mtviiy  flnf  mpmnrir«  u\a\. 
will  help  him  in  h\s  rriiipmptu 

Wp  of  Rhodp  InUiul  ,«»rtlulr  anuUor 
O^EKN      Wp  lovp  him 


January  is 


Gordon  Canfitld  Retirei  and  the  Diitrict 
Loiti  a  "Champ" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

or  Niw  jmsKv 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  RKPRESENT,MIVKS 

Mondav.  January  is   1360 

Mr.  GALLAGHER  Mr  Speaker  I 
Share  in  the  re:,'ret.s  vtl,.ch  have  been 
echoed  by  Members  of  Cur...re.'^.-,  upon 
learninu  that  th'^  dean  of  New  Jersey's 
delegation,  Gordon  Canfield,  is  to  retire 
after  a  loni,  and  dedicated  service  to  the 
people  of  New  Jersey  and  to  the  country. 
I  would  like  to  include  as  part  of  my 
remark>  tiie  follo\»,.ng  editorial  from  the 


Pate.^son  News  of  December  16,  1959.  and 
the  rollowmi;  letter  which  I  have  writ- 
ten to  the  editor  of  the  Paterson  New.s: 

Gordon   C.^nfield  Retihes  and  the   Di.strict 
Loses  a     Champ  • 

Things  wnt.-'  bf  »hp  fame  In  Passaic  Coun- 
ty p^  :;*.;:«  fr  nu  iicre  jn  In — at  least  in  the 
e-.en  years  oX  congressional  elections 

Gordon  CAxriELD  has  been  th-;  Congress- 
man from  this  Eighth  District  through  a 
generation  and  only  the  youngish  oldtlmer 
win  he  able  to  recall  that  It  was  his  "boss," 
the  lite  George  N  Seger.  who  was  his  prede- 
cessc-      That  was  20  years  ago 

Thus  for  well  nigh  two  decades  C^NncI.D 
has  served  us  in  Washington,  and  as  a  public 
servant  and  as  a  Republican  candidate  every 
2  years,  he  was  a  veritable  champion  In 
the  r.epublican  heydays  und  in  the  lean  yea.'s 
wher  the  magic  name  of  Frar.Kiln  D  Roose- 
velt vas  cutting  down  Republicans,  the  peo- 
ple remembered  Gordon  Canfield  a  benefi- 
cences and  he  was  always  top  man  on  hla 
tlcice-.  Som.e  good  candidates  fell  by  the 
wi\y«  de  bef'jre   the  Canfleld   Juggernaut 

Th«  answer  was  C  i-.sjressm.un  Cantiet  d  s 
dedicated  service  and  in  *ruth,  it  was  ihii 
arciiud-the-ol'.K-k  dev  ,u,  n  which  has  Cnally 
determined  him  u>  retire  frnm  the  political 
wars  To  have  continued  in  the  only  wnv  he 
Icr.cvAs  h(,A'  tfi  can.p.i.ij!!  or  u.  *erve  in  offlc* 
might  have  perni.nnentlv  imp.ured  his  health. 

So  who  can  quarrel  with  his  decision  not 
t>5  run  a«aln  in  spite  of  the  void  he  will  leave 
and  thi  heart  tug  his  decision  to  retire  In- 
spire:}? He  has  cerUlnly  earned  the  right 
to  call  It  a  day  as  a  candidate  aft^r  17  vca.'s 
la  Washington 

Wl  at  wa.i  the  secret  of  Cf^ngressman  Can- 
riEi.D  s  unmatched  success'  It  was  being 
wi-h  and  for  people.  It  could  Just  as  well 
have  been  coined  in  hU  name  when  It  was 
suid  that  to  have  a  friend  one  must  be  a 
men  1 

J'...' t    a    few    vrari    ago     an 
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rverrx  .tierant 
tf  •'  probe  the 
«"  up  with  the 
c  ("  tigreaeman 
p  .''.ir  the  mile 
!•'  .*  '<  i.'hed  off  iurh  an  aVomlc 
uu  .i.rf   !i;t>  rai'.H   i»r,tl   n.r  of   the 

'lie      .Lh'**!'!   :  .U      .Mi,  .i.u.ite      wiu 

«no'A.'d  vmdor 

Thu  "Uttle  n\an"  wan  ihurp  nt  'l.r  p  ..a  ?o 
vow  ror  h\»  frifiut  It  has  .li'AnMi  tn-n.  ,  , 
no  lettier  un  >n«v*  rrwi  n,,  upivjr'.un;' y  i  ,(■ 
•ervlre  li{t;..rp<l  I  ti.iua<\iuU  knew  hii  fiiPiid. 
Iv  lirpri'p»ii.  in  li.i  n,wi\y«  •nUclltjUs  cu«« 
fpin    'if   'Ho  |)Pn|i;p  .)f  hU  diitriot, 

Dutmu  W'li.cl  War  II  CuiigrBiisinRn  Tan. 
tMi.t)  .)*vuin(t  IP,- .  p  a'  h  ,nip  Hli  l,B  •h.jiprd 
■('1  irtT'l  a  fiPiuh'Pi-  niado  u,»  r'un.d*  of  ihe 
■AMipi  whrip  his  h  iii'Ptiivtn  i)nv»  wnre  eerv- 
i  J  I-' iinf't  i,fd  MiPin  tifuiBir  tnp»nngp«  hrviH 
'  '  "K.  -n  ;iuo(l  ■,t\r»  Up  lirnvpd  Mir  dni,- 
ijnr*  if  Ml..  ,r>  wr\;||Pd  in  »hP  tiuuiricm 
l.oncl-  II  u;,'/  Wi>*  h'irrinp<l  »t  \ht>  N^ahi 
n.avui.iprli  lupip  Hi  HurhoipA  ,i;ti  llPtr  wa^ 
'Uip  n  an  *  ii  i  k^o^A  r.niMiar.'l  *ha'.  ho  uiked 
i»  )  lu'  to  hit  p»<)ji,r  and  Uipy  l><<iievpd  n, 
li.m 

In  CniiarpKA  Mr  CANriitt,D  stood  vip  and 
wa,<  counted  He  *a«  one  'jf  the  first  to 
warn  of  thp  threat  of  communism  bernu-se 
lie  lial  *prn  it^  creeping  Info'",  ,n  »p,ron'!;:.j; 
when  ho  wn.*  in  Eurupe  Ho  r  ig!."  f'  : 
prnpe-  fl^f'-^sri  f-.r  rorcgni'.  :.  of  n;l<n,> 
pro;>fl;o.i:  OS.  H-  ,.:.:..-  f  li;  Re p u 1. 1 . •  ui'u 
''.c-.d.Ca-es  a  i.^  e:..;  ,rs»^d  by  .,c.',r  which  con- 
''  <:  *■  ■•   -^  '        :■    t!.e   Dunocra:..    side. 

But  he  was  no  rubberstamp  for  any  man 
or  an;    cause      He  had  courage. 

And  so  when  Gordon  CANmLD  decides 
now  he  cannot  rally  the  strength  of  another 
vigorous  campaign  with  all  its  exacUons. 
when  he  feels  he  would  like  to  nestle  home 
with  Ills  faithful  family  and  rest  a  bit  on 
the  laurels  he  has  earned,  who  among  us 
will  say  him  "Nay"? 


Ihe  Eighth  DUtrlct  yields  him  to  the  In- 
exorability of  time  only  In  Congress. 

There  will  be  other  opportunities  for  serv- 
ice for  this  man  of  decency.  Integrity,  and 
dedication. 

Meantime,  all  people  of  good  will,  re- 
gardleas  of  jxDiltlcs,  will  wish  him  well  as 
he  begins  his  final  year  of  service  in  Con- 
gress, and  among  these  the  News  is  happy 
to  be  counted  as  delighted  that  through  all 
his  years  of  matchless  service  we  were  hla 
stf  nch  and  unremitting  supporters. 

Of  him  It  win  be  said  with  truth:  "Well 
done  thou  true  and  falthiul  servant." 

CONCBESS  or  THE  UNrTBD  STATES, 

House  or  Rcpresentativeb, 
Washington,  DC,  January  7,  1960. 
Mr   Harry  B   Haines. 
y.ditor,  the  Paterson  News, 
Paterson.  N.J. 

Dear  Mr  Haines  I  wish  to  applaud  your 
fine  editorial  on  the  retirement  of  Gordon 
Cantielo  He  la  a  man  for  whom  It  la  really 
difficult  to  find  worda  adequate  for  the  praise 
he  deservea.  You  touched  the  core  of  the 
man  when  you  aald  it  w&a  dedicated  aervlce. 
But  there  la  more — for  he  poHeased  a  eln- 
cerliy  which  tranacended  everything  else  he 
did  He  extended  thla  alncere  desire  to  help 
to  all  men  regardless  of  polllloa  He  believed 
that  the  Congresa  of  the  United  States  was 
deserving  of  the  beat  effort  of  the  men  elect- 
ed to  aerve  in  that  body  and  that  thla  best 
effort  ahould  not  be  dependent  on  any  po- 
litical label. 

I  am  sure  that  aome  people  feel  that  poll- 
tlca  preclude  praising  men  of  the  opposite 
party,  but  aa  a  newly  elected  Democrat  to 
the  Ccngreaa,  I  can  aay  without  hesitation 
that  no  one  wa«  more  Inspirational  to  me 
than    the   dean  oX   our   delegation — OoaooN 

CANnKU) 

He  made  a  jreat  contribution  to  the  United 
Sutes  for  no  man  In  Oongreaa  waa  more 
dedicated,  more  conaclentioua  or  more  aware 
of  h:<  re*:<.nalblllty, 

I  '^  "-ll  aa  my  eolleaguea  I  am  aure,  will 
miM  him  greatly  I  Join  with  all  of  hli 
many  friends  and  admirers  in  heartily  en- 
dorsing the  wonderful  worda  you  expreMed 
In  your  paper.  I  hope  that  in  the  years  t<i 
come  he  will  enjoy  the  good  health  »nd 
happy  life  he  ao  richly  dpfiprvei. 

With  my  beat  wiahea 
■Inoerely. 

CORNKtM'N  K   (Ui  :  4    iitn 

Member  0/  (     -ly    .» 


Duinpini  of  AJomic  W«il»  Into  thi  W«ftri 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 

tXlLNbiUN  OK  HKMAHK.i 

HON   JOHN  YOUNG 

or  TEX4« 

IN  TiiK  ii')'-Hr  or  HFrnrsENi  ATivrs 

A/'/'uioi/   January  IH    1960 

Mr  YOUNG  Mr  Sp<<nker  I  want  to 
take  thla  opportunity  to  call  to  U.r  at- 
tention of  the  House  of  Repre.sentatlves 
a  most  serious  and  hazardou.s  proposal 
now  under  consideration  by  tlie  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  which  n.ay  ha\e  far- 
reaching  and  Injurious  effects  on  every 
American  citizen  now  alive  and  on  gen- 
erations to  come. 

On  January  13,  1958,  a  private  indus- 
trial company,  the  Industrial  Waste  Dis- 
posal Corp.,  of  Hotiston.  Tex.  filed 
application  with  the  Atomic  EnerKy 
Commission  for  a  license  authorizing 
this  company   to  receive,  package  and 
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I  most  firmly 
majority  of  the 
will  feci  as   I  (i(, 


dispose  of  certal.'i  radioactive  wa.ste  ma- 
terials by  placirg  this  radioactive  ma- 
terial in  cement  contain/^r.s  and  dumping 
them  in  the  wate-s  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
On  December  5.  .938.  the  .Atomic  Energy 
Commission  pul)hshcd  in  tiie  Federal 
Register  a  '"Notice  of  Propo.sed  Issuance 
of  Byproduct  Material  Lk  "nse  to  tlie 
Industrial  Waste  D-sposal  Corp  ."  which 
would  authonr.f  the  rii.-po.sal  of  this 
radioactive  wast^  in  tins  manner.  Tne 
notice  stated  tmit  t.ic  iim/ip  would  be 
issued  unless  fcrmal  hfariny  was  re- 
quested. 

Immediate  pi  blic  interest  was  ex- 
pressed in  thi.s  natter  and  various  mu- 
nicipalities ar.d  gioup.s  demanded  a 
hearing.  The  State  cf  Texas  also  re- 
quested a  hearing.  HearinKs  were  held 
In  Houston  on  Jiruary  22.  19  "9  After 
these  liearlngs.  t  le  ALC  i.ssued  an  inter- 
mediate decision  the  effect  of  wh.ch  was 
to  approve  the  lumping  licen.se  of  the 
disposal  compan;-  An  appeal  to  the  full 
Conim!.s.sion  wa-s  ;akr:i  by  interested  par- 
ties, and  Ilnal  h  -arinKS  are  set  here  in 
Washington  on  .'aniiary  20,  1960 

believe,  and  I  think  a 
Members  of  thl.s  body 
that  the  dumping  of 
atomic  waste  Into  waters  of  the  oceans 
touching  our  shD'-es  pjscs  a  possibility 
of  a  .serious  hiuard  to  the  health  and 
wel.-uc.nK  ol  ou  cil./eiis  At  best,  the 
evident e  mticxia^ed  by  the  AEC  at  pre- 
vious hearings  was  ."-pccuhitive  and  con- 
jectural. I  behove  the  US  Congress 
would  be  derelict  »n  its  duty  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Ihia  coun  ry  if  we  stand  idiy  bv 
and  allow  w.thout  prote.st  a  brunch  of 
the  FVdoral  Goviminent  lu  engHge  in  a 
pracuce  ^^huli  may  mve  far-rcachmg  ill 
aflecus  upon  Ihi-  liralth  of  the  citizei.s 
Z  most  Bcriuu.sly  obiect  to  the  uppiovul 
of  UiH  di.spo.sal  ill  en-e  by  Uie  Alctnic  i:n- 
erwy  Commnttior  until  Mich  time  lu  it 
ha«  b«H;ii  Plublii.hrd  beyotul  uiiy  tKubl 
that  tht  dumpiiw  of  th.»  utomic  mute- 
rial  in  the  wulei  ,  ul  tht'  tJulf  of  MixKo 
win  i.ul  bo  httiiiiful  lo  huihun  Ufo  or 
Uiiuir.n  life  In  tl  r  tllMxwml   uiru 

I  frcl  llki-v.,ftr  Ilmt  It  xhcuUl  br  drf- 
ItUlOljr  tlrtrimiiud  wl  thu  limr  lu  whnl 
tXttnt  this  t'laiKi.wl  pK.uium  will  br  ftc- 
OeUratcl  or  rxii  ,iuifU  m  fulurr  uprirx- 
tlon-*  for  tht)  <liM><>(»«l  of  atomic  \M\Air 
I  Uiidristnnd  It  1  i\.H  born  Ihr  rxpcrlrncp 
of  (thrr  wii.ntr  dii-po.'iU  rvrrR«,  both  In 
P.iiopo  luul  ( fT  tlip  ^^,()lps  of  thl«  rain- 
tiy,  whrir  (liimpinu  und  dl.M>o.^ftl  Ppcrn- 
tlon.^  ha\o  brcn  liiuutfurnicd.  that  thr.sp 
dumplnir  oprrntli.n."*  tend  to  rxpund  and 
IncriH.Ho  to  the  iK)i:-.t  wlirie  the  number 
of  curies  contai!  rd  In  the  otiylnnl  op- 
eration may  be  inflniic.xlmnl  as  com- 
pared to  thr  vus'lv  incira.sed  number  of 
curies  contiunrd  in  tlio  cumulated  sub- 
•equent  dumpinK  operation^ 

This  Is  n't  ai.  i.-;olated  mattrr  per- 
taining to  the  clti/rns  of  the  States  bor- 
dering the  Oulf  c  f  Mexico  alni.e  I  have 
In  my  files  a  lis  of  proposed  dumping 
Rrounds  runnlnfT  the  full  lenrth  nf  the 
Atlantic  .seabnarj,  around  the  F.orida 
c^t,  and  the  entire  Gulf  of  Mexico 
Thus,  today  we  j  re  concerned  with  one 
dumping  operation  in  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, tomorrow  anl  in  future  years,  if  we 
open  the  door  f  )r  this  propo,«;ed  plan. 
we  may  be  faced  Aith  radioactive  waters 
lappin?  our  .-chores  from  Maine  to  Texas, 
and   from   Orego:i   to  California.     This 
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would  indeed  be  a  P:-ankenstein  mon- 
ster which  we  might  not  be  able  to  con- 
trol or  rectify. 

This  problem  not  only  has  national 
significance,  but  lias  now  become  a  mat- 
ter touciimg  on  our  reiauons  with  our 
neighbor  to  the  South.  About  a  month 
apo  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  acting  through  channel.':,  pro- 
tested to  our  Department  of  State  the 
dumping  of  this  atomic  waste  in  Gulf 
of  Mexico  waters.  In  a  Ic'trr  dated 
November  18.  1959,  to  the  Chairman  cf 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commis.sion,  Mr.  Ru- 
bottom,  Assistant  Secretary  of  3tate  ad- 
vi.sed  the  AEC  that  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment is  niaking  forma!  protest  to  this 
jiroposed  action  by  a  branch,  of  the  US 
G-ivernment.  In  his  letter  of  protest  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Mr 
Rubottom  states: 

Trom  the  note  of  the  Mexirnn  Kn.bu.«!>y  it 
may  be  Inferred  V..:>:  \>..v  M  x.ruii  CiCM-ni- 
ment  believe*  u.i;K..u.  ..;  ma.  :KUve  wa.stes 
BO  clo«e  •  .Is  .;.  r,  .  u  .,.,c!  bP  :;,terj)rttecl  m 
Mexico  K»  I  ii;  i.;,rr;i,;  m.ti  urbltr^rv  art  er. 
the  part  of  the  fiuteci  sist^n  acUrrse  results 
from  which  w  u.ii  ]i.-i>8rnt  Mrtually  idei-tlcul 
bAB&rds  to  the  res.aci.ts  of  the  two  c.-un- 
trlee.  Our  Embrxs.w  st  Mexico  Cltv  conrvira 
in  the  Departn-if  ■  .-  mow  ti.n  MrviViii  reac- 
tion to  the  granting  d!  t.'.e  ...tnse  vi..u.d  be 
uniformly  adverse  .ind  »  w;rl  ruwsv  :i,,rm  to 
our  relatione  with  Mix^c  ■  reK.aa.(>8*  :  i,:.y 
explanations  that  n  .■  .;  be  k-'Ih  F\..". i.'.r- 
mire  it  would  be  cl.fTiru:'  to  expliUn  why  the 
Vi..U'd  States  nn.:nte:iii;y  and  withnut  the 
concurrrncr  .f  Mexico  selected  a  site  for  dls- 
fxjuHi  of  radioHtti'. e  wiu^iee  m  an  area  ap- 
proximately Ibo  nwlcs  from  the  ahorea  of 
bjth  countries,  pw.nular.v  as  ao  iluie  ci.n 
be  known  with  ciTta.i.ty  ir.'Mrx.ro  reg.irdlng 
the  possible  art\r!«f  rfTerts  oceftnlc  waste 
dlnpoeal  might  l.:.vc  (■\er  a  long  period  of 
lime 

M:  Spcukfr,  I  .share  the  concern  of 
the  GoMinnienl  of  Mexico  for  the  future 
> 'Mlt'i  and  well-being  of  iLs  citizens,  and 
It  u:  i'liir.s  to  ir.c  ihiu  the  US  Con};re.sa 
mitht  d>)  well  to  follow  the  ixaiuijle  ufl 
u,«.  bv  tlie  Ri'public  of  Mtxico  uml  cx;ireM 
tt  ^.l^.i;wl  coneriii  foi  thr  proislr  of  our 
(i\m;  roiiMtiy  vvliovc  iivrs  nnd  hnUlh  ric 
I  ii>!ur,fcMift1  liy  !',,■(  jnopn^rd  net  ion  on 
I'H'  p.ut  if  uiir  of  imr  I'rrtrial  agrmiei, 


L*Ad  and  Zinc  Minvri  Still  S*ek  Juitict 


EXTKNNION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or    iKlAIIOMA 

IN  THE  HOt!SI  or  UlcrRKtlKKTAriVKa 
Mondav  Ja^Mtary  18.  I960 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr  Six>akrr,  the 
h  ad  ni'.d  zuir  mit-.er.-^  of  the  United  States 
are  .stil!  looking  to  Wash.ington  for  Jus- 
tice 

La<t  week  the  Tariff  Commission  be- 
gan lt,<;  third  .•^eiies  of  hearings  in  7  years 
into  the  unquestionable  distress  and  in- 
jury of  our  domestic  lead  and  zinc  pro- 
ducers, 

Another  strong  showing  was  made  that 
hundreds  of  American  mines  are  still 
shut  down,  aiid  thousaiids  of  American 
miners  are  still  unemployed,  as  a  result 
of  recordbreakmg  foreign  imports  of 
lead  and  zinc. 

There  can  be  no  serious  question  of 
the  fact  that  quotas  imposed  by  the  ad- 


m,ini.st ration  in  October  of  1958  are  nrt 
doing  the  job  of  reopening  our  slrjt- 
down  mines  and  re.^tor.ng  the  vitality 
and  prosperity  of  our  domestic  lead  and 
2iinc  producers. 

From  coast  to  coast,  the  evidence 
points  m  the  other  direct. on:  the  qjotas 
have  failed  in  th^.r  purpose,  and  n.u.^t  be 
strengthened  or  supplerr  eni-ed  bv  other 
measures. 

One  of  the  splendid  statements  made 
on  this  pomi  before  tiie  Tariff  Ccmm;.s- 
.v.an  wa.<;  made  by  niy  dL-^tin^uislied  col- 
league from  Idaho,  the  Honorable  Gf'.-ie 
Pfo<:t,  who  tended  on  January  12,  i960. 

Mrs  ProsT.  who  has  been  one  of  tlie 
flnett  champicns  of  the  dome.stic  miner 
111  this  body  tiiroughout  her  period  of 
ser\.ce,  called  for  piumpt  and  fair  con- 
cl.isions  by  the  TaiifT  Commi&.sion. 

The  complete  text  of  Mrs.  ProsT's 
statement  follow.":: 

St^tm^-int  of  Co^•c,1ESfwoM^^•  Or^rir  Prosr 
Bn..Ri  THI  r.S  Tariit  Commission  r.v 
hNvr-.-TiOATicN  or  iiir  D  iMi;.sTtc  LtAD  and 
;'.:n:  Inuu&try.  Janvary  12,  lOCO 
Mr  Chairmsn  and  membrri  of  the  Com- 
mis-iion.  I  ai)prec.ftve  the  opportunity  to 
appear  here  today 

A.'-  R  Rt  prescntative  of  a  congressiw-i.-il  dis- 
trict In  lORlio  which  is  a  heavy  producer  of 
lend  find  inc.  and  a.«^  a  member  c  f  the  House 
bubcon.mutee  on  M.nes  nnd  M.nmg  I  lun 
f^pocMi]\\  interested  in  lhl»  mvcMigation  by 
the   'I  hr.tr  CDmmissiun 

I  underttund  Mr  C.'.arles  E  S  hwuh  of 
Keli  igR,  Idrvho,  who  was  until  recenUy  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Emergency  Lead  and 
Z.iic  Producers  Conunlttee  in  ivashuiglon. 
DC  .  will  appeur  Inter  during  these  heivringa 
and  w.U  give  a  very  comprehrnnive  picture 
as  the  situation  exll.f^  in  the  lead-unc  held. 
Ke  did  a  iremenUoui  Job  In  coordinating 
U.p  prebei.  tut  ions  mt»de  m  behalf  of  uuhutry 
bt!  rr  thii  Commission  and  the  C  ngreBa. 
Mr  Sthwub  lias  rmenlly  been  appointed 
»\i;>er!ntrndrni  of  <  i^erutioni  of  the  BunXer 
H.i:  Co  m  north  Idnho  and  while  he  will  bt 
minitvl  heir,  we  Me  find  t<i  have  lum  luune 
a^-uU)  where  he  will  ronlinue  wnrhinir  l<^wni><| 
a  t><iiviiion  u^  our  problem 

Kimt  I  wi.n«  lo  MtpieM  my  appreciaiioh  to 
the  (jominiMion  which  ha*  hnen  lrrinrn> 
(loueiy  hrlprul  In  innkinB  i«h  objective  anal* 
y»i«  an«l  x\\p  unaniinoun  finding*  of  utrUnii 
inuity  in  lUM  and  lU^M  'Htesr  nndinr*  hnvt 
laid  \hp  founitatlon  foi  t)ii»  hearinR  and  for 
your  rrjiorl  Ui  the  t^mBreaa  whlrli  I  hope 
wi'l  br  rximmg  nhnrtly 

Thii  Invretijixtion  pumuant  to  SennU 
neniiiitlon  Ica  Riid  pHorPti  liy  the  amh  Con- 
irrwu  dealt  with  the  full  range  of  lead  und 
rinc  pnHlucts  whether  mnnufuclurtd  or  un. 
maiuifacturert  Thf  inventlpation  la  tiinpiy 
In  view  of  tne  clearly  tidvrrae  tITect  Unportod 
orr«  Slid  product*  hnv*  upon  Ihe  depressed 
lead  and  »lnc  mining  inclualry  In  Idnho  and 
otlier  niltiU.i?  Bintes 

In  my  .Uidgmrnt  e\rn  with  quotas  o\\- 
ernting  thmuBhoiit  the  rfitire  yc.ir,  no  lend- 
rinr  pnxlucpr  opcrnted  nt  a  profit  in  IP.Sfi, 
In  IitAtv>  the  bnd-y.lnc  picture  Iiks  pmirres- 
s.vely  ricterinrnted  since  .Inminiy  1.  1952  the 
dnte  selected  as  tlir  base  point  by  the  T.iriff 
C'imrn;ss,on  f^r  Its  first  unanimous  f.ndirig 
of  :;.J;i:  y  i  Mar  1D54 

In  the  gretit  Coeur  d'Alcne  mining  district 
In  niv  Si-iite  one  complete  section  known  as 
till"  Pin'>  Creek  urea  lias  only  one  ni.ne  work- 
ing t^xlay,  where  seven  mines  previously 
operated 

U:ider?round  employment  h.is  declined  40 
percent  In  the  Coeur  dAtenes  during  th-s 
peru)d  and  prnctlcally  all  cf  the  moderate 
and  small-size  producers  have  been  forced 
out  of  business  An  estimated  2,000  workers 
hnve  lost  their  Jobs 

Ton  have  only  t-o  examine  the  annual  fi- 
nancial reports  of  those  mines  stii;  operating 
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to  see  that  the  steady  and  exce«alve  Influx 
of  metai  Imports  contLnues  Us  devastating 
and  latal  Impact  upon  this  area. 

It  has  been  conservatively  estimated  that 
committees,  school  districts,  counties,  and 
State  tax  revenues  during  these  7  years  have 
decUned  about  15  million  a  year  in  the 
Coeur  d'Alenes,  as  the  mines  have  closed 
down.  Let  me  point  out  too,  that  the  shut- 
downs do  not  eliminate  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  mines  to  prevent  serious  damage 
and  to  protect  Investments.  Large  expendi- 
ture* axe  needed  for  pumping,  retimberlr.g. 
and  other  upkeep  to  forestall  mine  flooding 
and  cave-Ins. 

The  citizens  of  the  mining  areas  In  Idaho 
have  had  faith  that  the  mining  problem  will 
be  corrected.  They  have  gone  forward  with 
building  a  new  hospital,  a  new  school,  and 
other  community  projects  The  Commls.'^ion 
has  the  opportunity  now,  because  of  prior 
decisions  to  recommend  an  answer  which 
win  again  provide  a  healthy  economic  cli- 
mate m  ours  and  other  domestic  mlnir.g 
areas. 

The  need  for  relief  to  the  domestic  mining 
Industry  In  general  has  been  abundantly 
esUbllshed  by  hearings  held  last  year  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Mines  and  Mining  on 
Ho\lse  Concurrent  Resolution  177  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  the  members  n{ 
this  Commission  the  record  of  these  hearings 
and   the    committee's    report.    House    Rep<jrt 

No.  708 

The  hearings  contain  statement.s  by  21 
Members  of  the  House  2  State  Governors. 
and  67  other  persons  All  that  these  people 
ask  Is  that  the  domestic  mining  industry 
be  allowed  to  maintain  lUelf  In  a  srund 
and  healthy  condition  Such  a  condition 
U  essential  to  the  wise  use  of  natural  re- 
sources and  the  long-range  gr-wth  ajid  de- 
fense of  the  country 

The  domestic  industry  Is  entitled  t.i  a 
fair  share  of  the  domestic  miu-lcp-  where 
economically  feasible  The  economic  feai^l- 
bUlty  of  domestic  lead  and  zinc  mining  to 
supply  a  substantial  share  of  the  domestic 
market   has    long    been    established 

The  mineral  output  of  the  United  St.i'es 
In  1959  did  not  follow  the  upturn  In  eco- 
nomic activity  The  total  value  of  all  min- 
erals. Including  fuels,  was  less  In  1959  than 
In  1957  Low  metal  prices  and  other  factors 
dropped  domestic  mine  output  (it  lead  to 
251.000  short  tons,  the  smalles'  since  1900 
Mine  output  of  zinc  In  1959  was  no  lather 
than  m  1958.  despite  the  quo-a  estabTi>n'-d 
In  OcU)ber  of  1958  The  combined  price  of 
lead  and  zinc  metals  is  at  presei.t  not  ma- 
terially higher  than  Immediately  after  the 
Imposition  of  the  quot.a-s  and  is  substan- 
tially below  the  level  indicated  by  d' mestic 
mining  interests  as  essen'iAl  for  restoration 
of  product i>n 

Perh.ipw  the  mo^t  disturbing  element  m 
this  situation  Is  the  severe  decline  In  em- 
ployment for  mining  worjcers  Our  so-called 
mapnanlmous  foreign  policy  has  backfired 
on  U  S   workers 

American  know-how  has  ^  >ne  abroad 
Now  Cieap  foreign  lab<ir  and  t.he  newe'^t 
machmery  installed  In  foreign  lanrl.s  is 
causing    an    Invasion    of    our    own    shores 

It  would  be  one  thing  if  thi.s  invvsion 
had  come  about  gradually  through  the  free 
enterprise  of  Individuals  and  flrms-  Tl-.en 
our  d  nnestlc  firms  and  workers  could  have 
m-vde  nt>rmal  readjustments  But  the  Gov- 
ernment Itself  ha-s  directly  stimulated  the 
situation  through  loans,  grants,  barter,  tech- 
nical assi.-.tance  and  otherwise  In  foreign 
land? 

National  p'Mcy  requires  that  domestic  pro- 
duction at  least  be  reTaiably  protected 
from  undue  hardships  arising  from  the 
Govern;nent'3  own  acti'jns  In  the  economic 
sphere 

The  fi.illy  ot  counting  unduly  on  foreign 
sources  of  e.ssential  raw  materials  has  been 
dem'instrated  once  again  in  the  new  export 
ta.xes  on  minerals  and  related  mea-sures 
taken    by    the   Cub.m    Government   of   F.del 


Castro.  The  policy  of  the  Congress,  ex- 
pressed In  House  Concurrent  Resolution  177 
and  numerous  earlier  measures,  la  to  avoid 
critical  dependence  up'ju  foreign  .sources  It 
la  essential  to  maintain  a  sound  and  stable 
domestic  mining  and  minerals  industry 

The  liiw  as  It  now  stands  delegates  control 
over  tariffs  to  the  executive  bran^-h  acting 
on  the  basis  of  investigMtions  of  tlie  Tariff 
Commission.  It  h.-is  been  urged  that  Con- 
gress should  reestablish  and  e.tercl.=e  direct 
control  over  tarifTs  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
existing  proces.s  shotiid  be  effectively  em- 
ployed. 

Time  Is  of  ri\e  es-^ence  In  the  C>  .mmi.s-si' ,n  s 
current  lead  and  zinc  st'.idy  Undue  dfUy 
In  making  the  report  would  comp'jund  the 
current  injury  and  might  Impede  the  con- 
sideration of  related  measures   by  Congress 

I  urge  that  the  Com.misslon  give  lis  clc«e 
and  ipeedy  attention  to  the  testimony  pre- 
sented In  this  hearing,  so  thrtt  prompt  and 
fair  conclusions  and  recommendations  may 
be  made. 


Some  Suggestions  for  a  Farm  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or   i'.>WA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.•^ENT.^TIVf■J3 

Monday  January  18.  1960 

Mr  SCFIWENGEL.  Mr  Rp*^aker. 
when  I  wa.-;  iii  the  di.^tnct  IhLs  full,  I 
talked  to  a.s  many  farmers  as  I  could  m 
order  to  bring  back  a  cross  .section  of 
ideas  which  might  improve  some  of  the 
inequities   in  the  farm   program 

In  many  instances.  I  a.sked  the  farm- 
ers to  whom  I  talked,  to  set  their  ideas 
down  on  paper  .so  that  I  could  make 
them  known  to  Congre.ss. 

Mr  Emery  Hemingway,  Rural  Route 
No.  5,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  a  long-tune 
friend  and  a  successful  Johnson  County 
farmer,  is  one  of  the  first  to  outline  the 
basic  ideas  which  he  feels  will  improve 
the  farm  program. 

In  presenting  these  suggestions  to  the 
Members,  I  do  not  make  a  wholesale  en- 
dorsement of  all  of  the  Ideas,  but  <.itTfr 
them  for  con.sideration  with  the  hope 
that  there  may  be  some  proposals  here 
which  can  be  incorporated  into  farm 
legislation  and  im.prove  conditions,  not 
only  for  Midwest  fanners,  but  for  the  en- 
tire farm  economy. 

Mr.  Hemingway's  proposal  follows: 
Any  farm  program  must  have  at  least 
three  goals 

First.  Full  parity  for  agriculture. 
Second    Be  fair  and  equitable  between 
producers    and  protect  the  smaller  fam- 
ily farm  from  being  taken  over  by  the 
larger  farms. 

Third.  Promote  good  soil  conserva- 
tion. 

Historic  bases  are  erroneous  and  un- 
fair between  producers  and  we  must 
have  a  sound  base  to  start  from  such  as 
the  crop  acres  in  the  farm. 

Some  sui^iif'stions  for  a  long-time  farm 
proaram  are.  first,  applying  flexible  price 
supporus  to  .soil  con.<;ervation :  or  second, 
the  higher  the  soil-depleting  crops  to  the 
crop  acres  in  the  farm  the  lower  the 
price  supports;  and  third,  let  the  farmer 
decide  at  what  percent  of  parity  he  wants 
his  crops  supported,  or  not  at  all. 


In  the  old  AAA  farm  program  the 
number  of  crop  acres  in  every  farm  were 
recorded. 

Now,  let  us  have  this  sound,  fair,  base 
to  work  from  and  apply  flexible  price 
supports  to  a  ,soil-conservation  program 
in  about  these  percents; 

First.  The  farmer  who  keeps  his  In- 
tertille-i  crops-soil  depleting  crops  un- 
der 30  percent  of  his  crop  acres  the 
Government  gives  him  a  price  support  of 
full  parity 

Second.  The  fanner  who  plants  be- 
tween 30  and  35  percent  of  his  crop  acres 
in  soil-depleting  crops  the  Government 
gives  him  a  price  support  of  90  percent 
of  parity. 

Third.  Between  35  and  40  jxrcent — 80 
percent  of  parity. 

Fourth.  Between  40  and  45  percent — 
70  percent  of  parity. 

Then  If  you  want  to  go  further  than 
that,  classify  the  farms  according  to 
their  capabilities  and  let  the  higher  ca- 
pability farms  have  a  higher  soil-df  plet- 
ing  base,  or  crop  base,  than  the  lower 
capability  farms 

No  producer  should  be  able  if)  turn  all 
of  his  crop  over  to  the  Government  to 
market  in  any  one  year. 

The  Government  .should  onlv  handle 
surpluses  and  not  become  the  marketing 
agency  for  a  producers  whole  crop 

A  better  way  would  be  to  use  the  sound 
bfuse  we  started  with — crop  acres  m  the 
farm — and  let  the  fanner  deliver  up  to 
10  bushels  to  the  acre  tunes  tiie  crop 
acres  in  the  fann  as  a  limit. 

What  we  need  are  longer  crop  rota- 
tions on  a  lot  of  farms  that  have  been 
causing  the  surplus  trouble. 

By  longer  crop  rotations  some  of  us 
have  held  down  our  feed  grain  crops  and 
built  a  soil  fertility  bank  at  our  own 
expen.se.  but  the  farmer  who  has  been 
over-producing  feed  grain  crops  has  de- 
stroyed the  price  and  we  are  penalized 
for  practicing  soil  conservation 

The  .soil -bank  prr>eram  has  ,some  cood 
features,  but  in  most  cases  only  rewards 
the  producer  who  has  been  causing  the 
most  trouble  by  over-cropping  his  land 
and  puts  all  his  poor  land  in  the  soil 
bank  and  lets  the  Government  pay  him 
to  build  it  up  again. 

If  we  do  not  apply  flexible  price  sup- 
ports to  a  soil  conservation  program 
then  we  must  set  a  crop  base  using  the 
crop  acres  In  the  farms  to  start  from, 
and  have  this  base  include  cotton  as  well 
as  the  feed  grains — com,  sorghums,  and 
beans — and  the  farmer  keep  the  prod-ic- 
tion  of  all  these  crops  under  this  base 
or  no  supports. 

This  would  bring  about  cross-com- 
pliance on  these  crops. 

Wheat  has  its  own  program  and  there 
should  be  some  regulation  so  the  wheat 
producer,  if  he  keeps  under  his  acreage 
for  price  supports,  he  cannot  put  in  other 
crops  that  will  help  defeat  the  other 
programs. 

Rice,  peanuts  and  tobacco  have  more 
or  less  a  program  of  their  own  We 
should  have  found  out  before  this  that 
no  program  will  work  without  some 
cross-compliance. 

A  farm  program  of  price  supports  and 
acreage  controls,  two  pnce  systems  or 
commodity  by  commodity  approach,  will 
work  if  you  put  regulations  and  controls 


on  the  right  procucers  in  the  right  way 
at  the  right  time  but  none  of  them  will 
work  without  the.e  controls. 

Not  enough  f.irmers  will  self-disci- 
pline themselves  to  make  any  voluntary 
procram  work. 

This  is  the  lerislation  that  needs  to 
be  enacted  rlfht  now. 

Now,  that  Congress  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricu.ture  apparently  have 
done  nothing  to  keep  production  in  line 
with  market  demand  without  building 
up  huge  abnormal  surpluses  of  feed 
grains,  and  are  c -eating  an  over  produc- 
tion of  live  stock,  the  farmer  is  produc- 
ing at  an  average  of  around  78  percent 
of  parity.  He  is  not  getting  his  rightful 
share  of  the  national  income  and  the 
livestock  prcxlucer  is  m tilled  to  some 
consideration. 

The  sheep  m?n  have  Uieir  subsidy 
program. 

The  hoe  prodi  cer  .should  have  a  pro- 
gram in  which  ihe  Crovernment  pays  a 
subsidy  between  the  market  pnce  and 
$21  for  No.  1  hr)gs,  market  price;  $20 
for  No  2  hogs,  market  pnce;  and  $19  for 
No.  3  hfK's  find  only  on  hofr.s  weighing 
between  190  poand.s  and  240  pounds. 
This  Is  to  be  based  on  400  pounds  to  the 
crop  acres  in  tlie  farm  up  to  75  crop 
acres  or  30,000  founds  as  a  limit  to  any 
one  regular  farmer  producer 

Do  the  same  for  the  cattle  fee<ier 
Pay  him  a  subs  dy  between  the  market 
price  and  $32  fir  prime  cattle  market 
price;  $30  for  choice,  market  price,  and 
$28  for  good  grade  The  same  to  be  paid 
on  400  pounds  to  the  acre  times  the  crop 
acres  in  the  farm  up  to  75  acres  and 
30,000  pounds  limit  No  subsidy  paid 
on  cattle  weighinc  over  1,250  pounds. 


Education — Investment    in    America 


EXTENSION  OF  RE?.iARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF     INTl.'NA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATIVEfl 
Af ondav  January  18.  1960 

Mr  BRADE^^AS  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exKrid  my  remark.s,  I  include  in 
the  RxcoKD  the  text  of  an  address  I  was 
privileged  to  deliver  at  the  seventh  an- 
nual National  Conference  on  Federal 
Legislation  of  the  National  FJucation 
Association  in  Wa.shin:<ton.  DC,  on  De- 
cember 11. 1959 

The  text  of  the  address  follows: 
Education — Investment  in  Amehica 

I  am  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
take  part  In  the  seventh  annual  National 
Conference  on  Federal  Legislation  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association 

aOBXKT      WTATT      OF      INDIANA       STATE      TEAC-HKES 
ASSOCIATION    PRAISED 

It  Is  a  particular  pleasure  f.  r  me  to  be  in- 
troduced by  R<.)bert  Wyait,  executive-  secre- 
tary of  the  Indiana  Stute  Teachers  As.'ucla- 
tlon.  I  think  It  is  fair  to  say  thnt  Bob  Wyatt 
has  done  more  than  any  other  man  In  recent 
years  to  win  greater  public  support  for  edu- 
cation In  Indiana. 

I  am  glad.  too.  to  be  able  to  talk  with  lead- 
ers of  the  NEA.  I  come  from  a  fam.Uy  of 
teachers,  and  my  mother,  who  started  teach- 
ing In  a  one-room  country  schixjlhouse  In 
Indiana  and  Is  still  teaching  school  tod.iv,  is 


a  life  member  of  the  NEA  as  wa«  my  late 
grandfather,  who  was  a  teacher  for  many 
Vfiirs   in   central   Indiana. 

Durl'.g  my  first  year  In  Congress,  I  have 
bp<r.  deeply  in, pressed  by  the  splendid  lead- 
ership which  the  NF_A  as  a  national  organ- 
Iziit.  ,.n  anti  your  rep.  esent&ti\  es  here  In 
Washington  have  given  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. This  conference  Is  a  flrst-class  ex- 
ample of  the  continuing  dedication  of  the 
NEA  to  lifting  the  level  of  education  In 
America 

One  of  the  rea.^ons  I  have  sr  rr.urh  enjoyed 
my  first  year  in  Ci  ngress  wa?  my  good  for- 
tune In  being  named  t*^  the  General  Ekluca- 
tlon  Subcommittee  of  the  Hctise  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  and  thereby  having 
the  high  privilege  of  serving  with  men  like 
Cleveland  Bailet.  FIiank  Thompson,  and 
.'^TEv.ART  Udall  and  coming  to  know  a  per- 
son like  Lee  Metcalf — all  men  who  are  deeply 
devoted  to  education  and  all  unquestionably 
amo.ne  the  ablest  Members  of  Congress 

My  brief  f  xperience  on  the  committee  has 
only  reafHrmed  my  conviction  that,  a?  Adlal 
Stevenson  once  said,  "Our  children's  needs — 
the  needs  of  education — have  first  priority 
over  all  other  civilian  needs  " 

Today  we  have  more  dlsrtisslon  of  edu- 
cation. Its  purpoeeo.  Its  methods,  and  Its 
facilities  than  we  have  seen  for  many  years 
In  this  country. 

soviet  gmns   si  ark   new  look  at  tj-s. 

educatk^n 

It  Is  unfortunately  true  that  the  American 
}>c<)pie  have  been  Jarred  Into  this  rea^^sess- 
inent  nn  by  any  apocalyptic  vli-ion  but  by 
the  sudden  Impact  of  the  technological 
arhievem.ent*  of  the  Soviet  Union 

We  had  until  recent  months  been  living 
under  what  Prof  Denis  Br^gan  of  Cambridge 
University  describes  as  the  Illusion  of 
American  omnipotence  "  Our  reaction  to 
the  symbol  of  sputnik  is  represented  by  the 
fact  that  In  order  to  pass  an  education  bill, 
we  had  to  call  It  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act. 

Yet  Soviet  competition  should  not  be  the 
only,  nor  indeed,  the  most  important  cause 
for  our  taking  a  new  look  at  American  edu- 
cation. It  wae  Chet  Huntley  who  said  last 
year.  "If  tomorrow  Russia  became  a  pro- 
Western,  two-party  democracy,  and  mt^er- 
natlonal  gommunlsm  disappeared  fri  in  the 
face  of  the  earth,  we  should  still  need  more 
engineers  than  we  have,  and  many  more 
poets." 

STtTDKNTS     MTTST    LEARN     IMPORTANCE     OF     HARD 
WORK 

Let  me  suggest  that  there  are  two  major 
areas  In  education  today  to  which  we  should 

give  our  concern. 

First  Is  the  problem  of  quality 
we  turning  out  In  ovir  schools 
••  ersltles? 

A  late  president  of  Pr\nceton 
marked,  "Madame,  we  gua.-Tintee 
we  return  the  boy." 

PVDr  those  of  you  whose  chief 
bllity  Is  public  education,  there  is  no  such 
simple  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  stu- 
dent from  whom  no  results  can  be 
gurtxanteed 

With  respect  u^  this  first  problem  In  edu- 
cation. I  should  like  to  say  only  this:  In  our 
pursuit  of  equality  of  opportunity  for  edu- 
cation, we  must  give  far  more  attention  t.o 
the  element  of  quality  of  education  We 
must  insist  In  the  education  of  our  youni; 
pe<'ple  on  the  central  importance  of  hard 
work,  on  the  futility  of  the  search  for 
shortcuts. 

Let  me  give  you  the  answer  that  Soren 
Klerkceaard,  the  19th  century  Danish 
theologian .  gave  to  the  question,  "What  la 
education?" 

He  said,  "1  should  suppose  that  education 
was  the  curriculum  one  had  to  run  through 
In    order   Uj  catch    up   with   oneself,   and   he 
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who  will  not  pass  through  this  curriculum 
Is  helped  very  little  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
born  In  the  most  enlightened  age  " 


AMERICA      HAS 


CLASSROOMS     AND 


SHORTAGE     or 
TEACHET.S 

My  chief  concern  this  evening,  however.  Is 
not  with  the  prciblem  of  quality  but  rather 
with  a  problem  with  which  Members  of  Con- 
gress can  deal  more  directly — the  resources 
education  has  fo;  doing  its  job. 

The  simple  facts  are  these 

We  .have  in  America  a  cntlnuing  shortage 
of   buildings 

We  have  in  America  a  continuing  shortage 
of  qualified  teachers 

The  result  of  these  shortages  Is  a  serious 
crisis  In  meeting  the  Naticn's  needs  in  edu- 
cation. And  If  the  crisis  is  with  us  t,oday. 
con.-^ider  the  fact  that  within  the  next  20 
years  the  present  school -age  population  vt 
this  c  untry  will  have  Increased  by  60 
percent- 

Liist  August  Secretary  of  Health  Educa- 
ti  :..  and  Welfare  Arthur  Flemmlng  ce- 
c;:T.red  that  "the  number  of  pupils  whose 
education  Is  being  Impaired  by  the  classroom 
shortage  Is  about  10  million," 

On  October  14  of  this  year,  the  Secretary 
spcke  of  a  shortage  of  between  130.000  and 
140.000  classrcKims.  Yet  he  warned  that  the 
latest  figures  on  school-bond  sales — which 
sh.wed  a  drop  of  fully  20  percent  during  the 
most  recent  12-month  period  from  the  pre- 
ceding 12  months — indicated  that  "marked 
dec'mes  In  school  construction  are  to  be 
expected." 

The  State  superintendent  of  public  In- 
struction In  Indiana  said  this  year  that  my 
State  was  short  3000  clas-srooms. 

There  Is  widespread  airreement  then.,  that 
we  need  more  school  buildings  In  this 
country, 

Tliere  Is,  however,  another  serious  defi- 
ciency In  our  resc  urces  for  education.  We 
do  not  have  enough  qualiHed  teachers.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  1968  fall  term,  our 
school  systems  were  employing  92.300  full- 
time  teachers  with  substandard  qualifica- 
tions. 

INADEQUATE    SALARIES   A    MAJOR    CAUSE    OF 
TT;»rHER    SHORTAGE 

Study  after  study  has  provided  evidence 
of  this  shortfall,  and  study  after  study  has 
pointed  to  inadequate  teachers'  salaries  as 
a  major  cause  of  the  trouble. 

President  Eisenhower  himself,  in  speaking 
of  "the  Importance  of  raising  the  standing 
of  our  teachers  in  their  communities,"  said, 
"Higher   salaries   are   a   first   requirement  " 

The  president  of  the  National  Science 
Teachers  Association  blames  low  pay  as  a  key 
reason  for  the  lack  of  qualified  science 
teachers. 

The  Rockefeller  Bros  Fund  Report  on  U.S. 
Educational  Needs  declares,  "the  root  prob- 
lem of  the  teaching  profession  remains 
financial  Salaries  must  be  raised  Imme- 
diately and  sub.'^tantially   " 

And  I  am  sure  you  are  all  familiar  with 
Secretary  Flemmmg's  contention  that 
dovblmg  teachers'  salaries  In  the  next 
decade  is  a  reasonable  national  goal. 

It  Is  clear  then  that  we  are  not  Investing 
enough  money  In  education,  either  in  my 
home  State  of  Indiana  or  In  the  Nation, 
either  In  classrooms  or  In  teachers'  salaries. 

I  use  the  phrase  "investing  In  education" 
advisedly  In  the  American  language,  to 
'spend"  K\iggest.s  using  up  scarce  resources — - 
a  wa-'teful  and  prcfl:gate  notion  To  "in- 
vest" liowever,  sutreests  that  dividends  will 
be  forthcoming — a  wise  and  prudent  co'urse 
to  follow. 

INVESTMENT   IN    EDUCATION    PATS   DIVIDENDS 

Of  perhaps  no  other  area  In  our  national 
life  can  the  concept  of  "Investment"  more 
accurately  be  used  than  education  Some  10 
years  ago,  the  U.S,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
published  a  book  entitled  "Education,  an  In- 
vestment   la    People  "     The    study     showed 
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dramatically  that  those  States  and  commu- 
nities In  America  which  had  the  best  educa- 
tional systems  had  the  highest  levels  of  real 
Income  as  well.  The  chamber  ol  commerce 
survey  abowed  that  It  paid.  In  dollars  and 
cents,  to  li^ivest  In  education  It  was  Rfxxl 
busineas  to  put  money  Into  Bchoolrooms  and 
teachers'  ■aiarles. 

Again,  let's  look  at  my  State  of  Indiana. 
Are  we  investing  enough  money  in  educa- 
tion there?  The  apostles  of  States  nghis 
piously  tell  us  that  there  is  no  need  for  Ke<l- 
eral  support  for  education,  because,  th-y 
blandly  assure  us,  the  Suites  can  do  the  Job. 

The  State  of  Indiana  ranks  lath  In  the 
Nation  In  per  cap.ti  Income.  If  the  States- 
nghters  were  doing  their  Job,  Indiana  woulc! 
logically  be  15th  In  the  Nation  In  per  pupil 
expenditures  for  public  education.  But  we 
are  3Ist. 

Indiana  provides  from  State  so-irces  some 
30  percent  of  public  school  e.fpenditurf's  as 
against  a  nation?.;  averai^e  jt  40  percent — so 
that  we  rank  32d  in  the  Naciun  In  this 
respect. 

ROCeiZX  GOP  POI,mCtAN3  SHORTTHA.VGl! 

ED•^CATTO.^f 

These  facts  axe  telling  evidence  of  the  In- 
tellectual dlshoneety  of  those  wh.T  argue 
that  th";  S'ates  are  meeting  their  res p<-. ;..=  ■. - 
bilitles.  and  I  rf'mind  y:  u  that  there  xre  fex 
politicians  In  .America  who  preach  the  S'-'itrs 
rights  doctrine  more  but  practice  It  less  than 
Onv  Harold  Handlf^y  and  his  political  god- 
father, ex-Senator  Willlnm  E.   Jenner. 

At  a  recent  subcommittee  hearing,  I  asked 
the  legislative  repre.?entatlvee  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  which 
opposed  the  MurT;iy-Me<:r?.!f  bl'.l  on  grounds 
that  education  wa.«i  a  y^h  f^r  the  States  and 
local  com.mur.ltt'-s,  to  provide  me  with  a 
svimmary  showing  how  State  chambers  of 
commerce  across  the  Nation  were  leading  the 
fight  In  their  respective  States  for  more 
BQcney  for  education, 

I  am  still  waiting  for  that  sum-mrij-y,  not, 
I  may  say,  breathlessly 

In  Indiana,  moreover,  our  State  constitu- 
tion limits  the  bonding  power  of  school  dis- 
tricts to  2  per??:.'  '  f  'heir  assessed  valua- 
tion, a  limitation  which  has  forced  schools 
to  turn  fr  m  general  obligation  bonds,  rang- 
ing from  1 -.J  to  2  2  percent.  Interest,  to  the 
trAnsparent  device  wf  sett;:. g  up  holding  cor- 
porations and  issuir.g  revenue  bonds  at  4 
to  5  prr.'ent  interest  How  do  you  like  that 
f.>r  sound,  buaine&slike  hscal  responsibility'' 
How's  that  as  an  exunple  of  deep  concern 
for  the  taxpayer's  d^lltir"' 

PROPERTY     TAX     INCSZASK    NOT    THE    ANSWER 

There  may  still  be  a  few  persons  who  con- 
tend that  the  wav  to  raise  more  monev  for 
education  Is  to  raise  the  propertv  '.ix  To 
und^'-rstate  the  case,  this  Is  :  '  i-i  exreA<i- 
ingly  papular  approach  In  mv  ptirt  of  t  .-^ 
countrv,  and  a:./  Republican  w.  h o  wants  t. 
run  a?a::-.st  me  on  a  le-t  s  rai.s^e  the  pr"-.ertv 
tax  "  platform  wil.  be  a  more  thiiri  welcome 
opponent 

We  simply  cannot  get  much  m*^  re  blood 
out    'f  the  property  tax   turmp. 

The  .several  considerH'ions  I  have  suggest- 
ed with  respect  to  Unancing  education  in 
Indiana  and  the  Natiun  were  among  'hf  ~.^ 
which  led  the  House  fciducatiun  ai.d  Labor 
Committre  this  yeivr  Uj  report  f.ivorably  H  R 
22.  the  Murray-Metcaif  biU.  a  bill  which  now 
languishes  in  the  House  Rules  Comnu't'^ 
R.;iother  victim  of  the  contK.uln^  Repuoi,- 
can-Dixlccrat  effort  to  starve  .\meri'^  of  vi- 
tal resources  at  a  time  of  grea.;  peni  to  our 
country. 

icu*ftAT-irxTrAt.r  snx  HtaoirBBs 

Bec-»vise  th  -  NEA  piaved  n  mxs*  slgnlf^'-«nt 
rcJe  In  the  sbaplng  of  ttoe  Mumy-Metcaif 
bill,  most  uX  you  already  know  Uiai  Uus  leg- 
islation would  provKle  anancial  as&^tance 
for  the  support  of  public  fichou.s  by  appro- 
priaUng  Federal  funds  to  the  St-ites  U)  be 
'Used  for  conslrucuug  classrooms  sxid  "Ot 
lmi>ruvln£   teachers'  saiaries. 
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The  bill  provides  a  program  of  $1  1  bu.i  :. 
a  year  for  4  years.  Each  State  would  receive 
$25  per  school-age  child. 

Each  State  would  be  free  to  divide  Its 
allotment  between  classrooms  and  salarle^i, 
as  It  saw  fit.  Any  pr^rtion  of  the  funds  ex- 
pended f'>r  sal.aries  wuld  be  dLstrlbuted 
Within  the  following  guidelines-  one-half 
to  school  dU;tri,:ts  on  a  per  teacher  basis 
and  one-half  on   an   equaliza-ion   ba.sls. 

BKADSMAS    STSONGLT    OPPOSES    rESKRAL    CON'TSOl. 

or    EDUCATION 

We  are  all  aware  that  one  of  th^-  chof 
obstacles  to  trie  passage  of  the  Mur.-ay-Met- 
caif  bill  is  the  issue  of  ?eder  ti  con'rol  As 
a  former  tea<her.  I  certainly  want  no  Pedera! 
control  of  wha'^  Is  tit  ight  In  our  schof  s  I 
am,  therefore,  very  glad  to  say  tha*  this  blU 
contains  very  eSective  safeguards  against 
such  control 

First,  the  procedures  for  the  admlnlstra- 
tiou  of  the  progr  im  by  the  U  .S  Office  of 
Edtication  are  sn  simple  that  the  Office  will 
have    no   op[xjrtun:ty    Uj   coer^'e    the   Sates 

Sei^onil.  the  bill  provides  that  once  Fed- 
eral fui.d.s  reacn  the  Sate,  they  are  there- 
after   aeeine»l    to    be    State    fui.ds 

Third,  the  bill  explicitly  provides  thui  In 
the  administration  of  the  law.  the  ttUera. 
Government  shall  exercise  no  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over  policy  determi- 
nation, personnel,  curriculum,  program  of 
instruction,  or  the  administration  of  any 
school  or  school  system — which  Is  about  as 
clear  a  declaration  of  purpose  as  tbe  English 
language  can  supply. 

Fourth,  each  State  education  agency  Is 
required  only  to  certify  that  funds  granted 
under  the  act  have  been  expended  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  act.  the 
same  procedure  for  Federal  fiscal  control 
which  has  been  followed  historically  under 
the    land -grant   college    program 

PESSaAL  rUNDS  NOW  TTSITD  PriR  rDT^CAnoN  WITH- 
OUT   PXDRRAL    rO.HTKOl. 

I  think  finally  that  the  best  evidence  that 
Federal  funds  can  be  used  for  classroom 
construction  and  teachers'  salaries  without 
Federal  control  Is  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  using  them  for  both  these  purposes  for 
some  vears  ni  w 

It  has  b'»e!  a  source  of  constant  surprise 
to  me  to  learn  that  very  few  citizens  In  my 
district — Indeed,  very  few  schoolteachers — 
km  w  that  under  Public  Laws  815  and  874. 
the  impacted  aj-ea  programs  for  school  dls- 
tnct.s  near  defense  plants  or  military  bases. 
f  r  example.  Federal  funds  are  now  being 
used  not  only  to  build  classrooms  but  to  pay 
teachers'  salaries  and  even  to  buy  textbooks. 

As  a  member  of  the  General  Education 
Subcommittee.  I  asked  several  witnesses.  In- 
cluding Members  of  Congress  and  the  VS. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  the  following 
question  this  year  during  hearings  on  the 
administration's  lU-advlsed  proposal  to  rut 
:  mds  for  education  under  the  Impacted  area 
pn  jram.":  Have  you  any  evidence  that  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  for  classrooms  and 
teachers'  salaries  has  led  to  any  Federal  con- 
trol of  education  In  these  districts? 

He.'e  Is  a  typical  answer: 

One  Republican  Coneressmnn  whose  views 
are  normally  very  conservuM  •■  but  whose 
conservatism  was  apparent. y  kcreatlv  tam- 
pered by  the  fact  that  his  district  re<-ei- -s 
substantial  amoiint.s  of  suc.a  P*xlera.  sid  Ui 
education  replied,  "I  have  nr-t.  s  r  I  think 
that  has  been  one  if  t:i»  ou  t.smnf:!i,K  vlrto»'s 
of  P-.blic  Laws  815  and  874  T;>er»  has  been 
no    Federal    C'jntrol    currtcul  urn  wise  "■ 

EisrN  n»^i  *rx»  iii':-<"ATT  s  cimm  issf  ,vcs  \DMrTa 

H>-r»  is  C  .ir.ni.os.  :;er  D«-r*h!cks  reply:  "I 
am  gi.vd  to  ;.,iy  Mr  BiiAirM^s.  th.'it  th^  ques- 
tion h  IS  not  cr.nie  up  On  the  contrary. 
Uiere  was  a  doctrvrat*  rtidv  done  \ip  at 
Teachers  Ciiieirc  O^umbia  University.  In- 
vestigating to  determine  whether  th^re  h  id 
been  anv  semblance  of  Federal  c<')nt.rol  ii.  ih* 
adminic^ '■ration  of  tbe^e  luws  tluou>;hout  tlie 


United  States;  and  the  conclusion  was  im- 
pressive and  complete,  that  there  has  not 
been  any  Indication  In  any  of  these  approxi- 
mately 4  0';o  school  dt.'trlftfl  " 

And  the  Commlsf,i(infr  w.ent  on  t"  assure 
the  committee  that  hi5  statement  applied  to 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  both  for  »cnool 
construction  and  for  teacherb    s/Uanes. 

For  those  persons,  therefore,  who  are  sin- 
cerely Uoubled  about  the  Issue  of  Federal 
control  but  who  base  their  conclusions  on 
facts,  I  urf»  a  look  not  only  at  the  safegijards 
built  Into  H  R  22.  but  at  the  actual  record  of 
the  administration  of  Federal  funds  under 
present  law, 

I  have  tried  to  suggest  why  we  must  Invest 
more  In  education.  I  have  tried  to  suggest 
why  It  Is  Imperative  that  we  make  use  of 
Federal  funds  for  building  more  classrooms 
and  raising  teachers'  salaries. 

I  have  tried  to  suggest  why  the  Murrny- 
Me'tcalf  bill  Is  the  most  effective  avenue  for 
achieving  these  goals. 

And  finally,  I  have  tried  to  sugg-^st  that 
Federal  funds  can  be  used  to  support  State 
and  local  efforts  in  education  without  in- 
fringing on  their  control  of  school  systems. 

IN  -RtASKD    t7.S     INVESTMEIfT    TO    EDfCATlDN 
K^iSENTIAL    TO    SURVIVAL    OP    PREEOOM 

Let  me  now  attempt,  briefly,  to  put  the 
problem  of  Increasing  our  national  invest- 
ment in  education  In  a  somewhat  diilereut 
perspective. 

No  one  who  watched  television  or  heard 
the  radio  or  read  the  newspapers  during  the 
time  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  moved  across  the 
face  of  thl.s  land  can  fall  now  to  understand 
that  In  him  we  are  confronted  with  an  alert. 
Intelligent,  aggressive,  and  articulate  leader 
and  by  a  people  In  the  Soviet  Union  who  can 
be  described  in  similar  adjectives. 

In  the  decade  of  the  1960'8  to  begin  In 
Just  a  few  days  now.  the  American  people 
will  be  faced  with  the  most  powerful  chal- 
lenge to  our  survival  as  a  free  society  that  we 
have  known  In  all  the  history  of  this  Re- 
public 

It  may  well  prove  to  be  true  that  in  the 
struggle  between  ourselves  and  the  Commu- 
nist world — a  struggle  both  economic  and 
nKK'al  as  well  as  political  and  military — 
that  side  will  prove  triumphant  which  more 
effectively  marshals  Its  brainpower. 

Whether  we  are  able  to  maintain  a  free 
and  vigorous  and  civilized  society  here  at 
home  and  to  encourage  such  societies  abroad 
will.  In  large  measure,  depend  on  the  quality 
and  resources  of  our  education. 

OTTR     MOST    VALTTABI-R     NATTTRAL    RESOTTRCC: 
UrCCATKD  MKN  AND  WOMKN 

It  seems  to  me.  therefore,  that  we  In 
America  must  Invest  far  more  of  otir  na- 
tional resources  In  the  most  valuable  nat- 
ural resource  we  have:  educated  young  men 
and  women. 

I  salute  you  of  the  National  Education 
Association  for  your  dedication  to  tiie  ptir- 
poses  of  education.  We  share  a  oommon 
conviction  that,  as  Adlal  Stevenson  has  said, 
"The  goal  of  education  Is  to  teach  Western 
man  not  Just  to  survive  but  to  triumph,  not 
just  to  defend  himself,  but  to  make  man  and 
the  world  what  Ood  Intended  them  to  be  ' 
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ALCKR,   Fir-TH    DlSTBloT.   TxXAS.   Januabt    16. 
1960 

Tbe  machinery  of  congresslDnaJ  legislation 
Is  picking  up  .speed  C'oiTimii tees  H.re  meet- 
ing to  evaluate  their  pending  bills.  Members 
are  preparing  speeches,  pf/nticai  motivations 
of  candidates  and  parties  are  becoming  more 
evident. 

The  ingredients  of  this  legislative  year  are 
tbeoe:  (l)  An  election  ye;ir  for  Reprenenta- 
tlvM  (2  years),  the  Tresldent  (4  year.s  and 
some  Senat-.rs  (6  years  i;  (2)  spilt  g  .vern- 
jQent — the  legislative  body.  Congress,  under 
Democrat  leadership,  and  the  admunstra- 
tlon.  Republican,  only  C^jiigress  mukes  the 
law;  (3)  various  problems  or  trouble  areas, 
highly  controversial,  which  are.  (ai  the  mili- 
tary and  economic  cold  war  with  Russia; 
(b)  the  monopoly  power  of  unions  and  dlcta- 
torlstl  power  of  labor  leaders,  to  the  fiscal 
situation — a  national  debt  of  ^290  billion; 
plus  already  Incurred  cod  bills  of  »440  bil- 
lion or  more  ($90  billion  now  owinp  and  I'Af^Q 
billion  committed  as  future  obo^:iti'->ns '  ; 
plus  a  92  billion  built-in  budget  increase; 
plus  hundreds  of  billions  of  legislative  pro- 
posals for  additional  spending  now  pending; 
(d)  a  financing  problem — Congress  expects 
the  Treasury  Department  u>  borrow  money 
without  a  flexible  Interest  ceiling,  thus  forc- 


ing the  Oovernment  to  borrow  in  the  short- 
term  market  competing  with  individuals  and 
buslneRws.  (e:  a  heavy  tiot  burden  with  pro- 
gressive rates  that  kill  incentive;  (fi  civil 
rlghtr  welfare  i>r'.">prH..ms  and  other  ci^ntro- 
verslal  bills,  all  }>>lltically  exploe-lve.  are 
pending. 

What  win  Coneress  do''  The  answer  will 
result  from  the  people's  demands,  of  course. 
( 1  I  Th«  election  year  Issues  and  solutions 
can  be  politically  expedient  or  statesm.anltke 
as  to  motivation  and  outcome.  (2t  There 
could  be  a  rash  of  new  spending  prop>o£al8 
adopted  or  a  balanced  budget  with  debt  re- 
I>ayment  and  an  (\\m  toward  tax  adjuj^tment 
and  reduction.  (3)  There  will  be  blaming 
of  the  administration  for  congressional 
shortcomings  or  responsible  acceptance  of 
the  legislative  role  by  Congress.  (4)  There 
can  be  more  regimented  planned  economy  or 
an  emphasis  on  free  competitive  enterprise. 
(6)  There  will  be  more  labor  domination  by 
law  or  placement  of  unions  uiider  antitrust 
law.  My  recommendation  Is  the  acceptance 
of  the  second  of  each  of  these  alternatives 

The  citizens  of  this  great  Nation  and  the 
Congressmen  have  reached  the  place,  as  I 
see  It.  where  we  mtist  either  restate  and 
practice  otir  belief  In  free  competitive  en- 
terprise or  abandon  It.  as  we  continue  to 
legl.=;late  ourselves  Into  the  planned,  regi- 
mented society.  We  don't  need  niore  law; 
we  need  to  examine,  evaluate  and  eliminate 
stifling,   antiquated  p>olicies      Balancing  the 


btideet  reducing  the  debt,  and  lessening  the 
tax  ijurden  are  what  this  Nation  needs  most, 
not  more  welfare  spending.  The  basic  choice 
Is  between  siphoning  off  money  into  Fed- 
eral programs  or  leaving  the  money  In  the 
hands  of  the  p>eople  to  reinvest  as  they  see 
fit  The  latter  cotirse  is  the  only  one  pos- 
sible for  sound  economic  growth  and  pros- 
perity for  all.  Only  in  producing  more  can 
we  all  have  more 

The  purge  of  56  Congressmen  threatened 
by  Jimmy  Hoffa,  head  of  the  Team.'^ters  i  in- 
cluding myself  1  will  be  met  by  a  coijntcr- 
offenslve  by  those  Members  who  are  now 
uniting  ftir  this  effort 

The  Ways  and  Means  Comm.lfee  i  of  which 
I'm  a  member  I  will:  (li  Hold  hearings  Feb- 
ruary 1  on  the  taxation  of  cooperatives;  i2) 
Bring  out  a  social  security  revision,  pos- 
sibly Including  the  Forand.  allegedly  "fo- 
clallzed  medicine",  provision,  as  an  amend- 
ment; (3)  Possibly  permit  a  revision  of  the 
Interest  rate  ceiling  Some  of  the  language 
used  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Il- 
lustrates the  special  world  of  taxation  (not 
all  txe  self-explanatory,  either) — multiple 
trust,  retroactive  correction,  conduit,  throw- 
back rule,  partial  distribution,  corpus,  ag- 
gregating, spin-off,  collapsible  corporation, 
traps,  loopholes,  pitfalls,  blind  alleys,  dis- 
tribution In  kind,  election  of  choice,  etc, 

Tlie  weekly  newsletter  Is  availlable  to  any- 
one in  Dallas  by  request. 


SENATE 

TuFSnAY,  J.^NIARY  10.  1 9G0 

Dr.  James  T.  Cleland,  dean  of  the 
chapel,  Ehike  University,  Durham.  N.C.. 
offered  the  following  prayer 

Holy,  holy,  holy  art  Thou.  O  Lord  God 
of  hosts.  Heaven  and  earth  are  .full  of 
Thy  gUyry.  Glory  be  to  TJiee.  O  God 
most  high. 

Almighty  God,  through  whose  will  we 
live,  under  whose  judgment  wo  stand,  in 
whos*'  mercy  we  are  redeemcxi,  we  com- 
mend unto  Thee  those  whom  we  have 
entrusted  to  make  just  laws  for  our  good 
land.  Grant  laito  tiiem  in.siKht  to  know 
the  tnitii,  couratze  U)  f:>oe  the  trut^l. 
and  con.sideration  to  :.peak  the  truth  m 
love.  Among  am'iy  voices  that  deafen 
and  deivden  tJie  ear,  before  pn;>blem.s 
that  be<^et  and  vex  the  mind,  amid 
rumors  of  war  that  frinhten  the  heart  m 
the  multitude  of  choices  t.r.at  puzzle  the 
will  to  £u;t,  give  them  pe-ace  ai'id  poLse 
and  the  a-ssurance  that  all  thmcs  can 
work  together  for  good,  under  Thee;  to 
the  end  that  these  Thy  children  may 
live  with  intetjnty  and  charity,  worthy 
to  hear  Thy  'Well  done,  good  and  faith- 
ful servants." 

And  unto  Thee,  and  to  Thee  only,  we 
shall  ascribe.  a.s  i.s  mo^t  due.  honor  and 
majesty  and  domirtion  and  power,  for- 
ever aaid  ever      Amen. 


readiiii:  cltrVs,  announced  that  the 
House  had  pi.-s.-ed  a  bill  iH.R.  93851  to 
provide  for  the  exclusion  or  deportation 
of  any  alien  convicted  for  violation  of 
any  law  relating  to  illicit  possession  of 
marihuana,  and  for  other  purrxises.  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


HOUPE  BIIX  REFERRED 

Tt-.e  bill  'H.R.  9385'  to  provide  for 
the  exclusion  or  deportation  of  any  alien 
convicted  for  violation  of  any  law  relat- 
ing to  illicit  po' session  of  marihuana, 
and  for  other  purpo.se.s,  was  read  twice 
by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


MTvnr.ATTON     OP     DFPATE     DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
u.'-ual  morning  hour;  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.'^ent  that  statement.,s  in  con- 
nection therewith  be  limited  to  3 
minutes 

The  PRRSIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  U  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURN.\L 


On  request  of  Mr  Johnson  of  Texas. 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
f'f  the  Journal  of  the  prtx-eedinjrs  of 
Monday.  January  18.  1960.  was  dispensed 

with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  messatre  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,  by   Mr.    Maurcr,    one   of   its 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempwre  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

APpaoPRiATioNs  TO  Nattonai,  AntoNAtrrics 

AND  SPACX  ADMINISTHATION 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  National 
AemnHulirs  and  ^jmc*  Administration. 
Washington.  D  C .  tran&mltUng  a  draft  of 
proposed  leglslaUon  to  authorise  approprla- 
tlfHis  to  tJie  NatlonaJ  AeroiiSUUcs  and  Spacv 
AdmlnUlraUon  for  salaries  snd  expeii.tes, 
rt>seaTCh  and  development,  construction  and 
equipment,  and  for  other  purpores  iwith  an 
accompanying  fiaperi,  to  the  C-ommlltee  on 
AeronauticRl  and  Sp^ace  Sciences. 


Report  on  Plight  Pat,  Dep.^btmekt  or  thk 
Armt 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  SecretAry  of  the 
Army  tiaiLsmittlng.  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  flight  jxiy.  Department  of  the  Army, 
for  the  period  July  1,  1959,  through  December 
31.  1959  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Comimlttee  on  Armed  Services 

Report  or  Foreign -Trade  Zones  Board 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Foreign-Trade  Zones 
Board,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1959, 
together  with  reports  covering  the  operations 
during  the  same  period  of  Foreign-Ttade 
Zionee  Nos  1,2.  3,  and  5,  located  at  New  Tork 
City,  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco,  and  Seat- 
tle, respectively  (with  accompanying  pa- 
j>erf , .    to  the  Committee  on   Finance 

REGt'l^TION     OF    L'SE    or    THE    RED     CROSS     AND 

Other  Emblems 
A  lett.er  from,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
trai:sm:Tt:r,g  a  draft  of  pr 'posed  legislation 
t'"'  p.ve  eTect  to  certain  obligations  of  the 
Vnit^Kl  St^t.es  under  the  Geneva  Convention 
for  the  Protection  of  War  'Victims  of  August 
12,  1949.  by  regulating  use  of  the  Red  Cross 
and  other  emblems,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  paper  i;  to  the  C^iii- 
mlttee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

ArDrr  Reports 

A  letter  from  the  Com.ptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  an  audit  refxirt  on  the  Federal  Home 
Li..an  Bank  Board,  hscal  year  1968  i  witli  an 
accom;>aiiylrig  report  i  :  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  Stiites  transmitting  pursuant  to 
law  an  audit  report  on  the  Federal  home 
loan  banks  supervised  by  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  fiscal  year  1959  (with  fcn  accom- 
j>Anylng  report » ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Givernment  Opieratlons 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  an  audit  report  on  the  FVdenU  Crop  In- 
sursnc*  Corporation,  De{>*rtmfnt  of  Affrl- 
culture  tifctil  year  1959  (with  an  accom- 
fMvnymg  report  i ;  to  the  Conxmltte*  on 
0<^ivernment  Operationa 

A  letter  fr^im  the  C-omptroller  General  o: 
the  United  S'.,.tes    U-ansmlttlng,  pursuant  to 
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law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Federal  PrUon 
Industries,  Inc..  Department  oX  Justice,  Rscal 
year  1959  (with  an  accompanying  rep«:;rt;; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

A  letter  from  th«  Comptroller  General  of 
Vie  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuar.:  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Virgin  L.=  .and8 
Corporation,  Lsc&l  year  1939  ( with  an  accom- 
panying report  I  ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operatlon.8. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  an  audit  report  on  the  Federal  E)epo6it 
Insurance  Corporation.  Oscal  year  iabd  (with 
an  accompanying  report),  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  State*,  transmitting,  pursuant  U) 
law.  an  audit  report  on  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  fiscal  yeeur  196J  (with  an 
accompanying  report;,  to  the  Commiiiee  un 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting;,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Federal  Facilities 
Corporation,  General  Services  Artmlnls'ra- 
tlon.  flflcal  year  1959  fwlth  an  arcompar.y- 
tng  report) :  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operatloiu. 

RryORT   OT   SCCXETAKT    OT    CoMMimci: 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  o'  Com- 
merce, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  fnr  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  19 J9  twlth  an 
accompanying  report  i  :  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

BfTATca  or  PraMAwarr  Rxsidenct  fob  Ctrtmn 

Ai.IXNS 

A  letter  from  the  OotnmlertotieT.  Immigra- 
tion and  NaturaUzatlon  Serrlce.  Department 
Of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law 
copies  of  orders  g^^^tlng  the  applications 
for  permanent  residence  filed  by  certain 
Sllens,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  tJu:-» 
and  pertinent  provisions  of  law  as  to  eacii 
•lien,  and  the  reasons  for  granting  8\ich  ap- 
plications (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Comnjlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

&n>OKTS  OM  PosmoMS  Uf  Gbaoks  G5-16,   17. 

AWO     18 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  ClvU  Service 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmuting 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  covering  a  Civil 
Service  Commission  position  In  grade  06-18 
(with  accompanying  papers;,  to  the  Cum- 
mlttee   on   Past   Office   and  Civil    Ser-.  i^e 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  C.vil  Aer  .- 
nautlca  Board,  Washington.  DC,  tran,smit- 
tlng.  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  coverlr.^ 
Bupercrrade  positions  under  the  co.itrol  of 
that  Board  fwlth  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  aiid  Civil 
Service. 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  ^-YOMTNG 

RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVES 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  two  resolutions  adopted  by 
a  convention  of  the  Wyominrr  Rural 
Electric  Cooperatives,  relat-nr:  to  wa'i'^r 
and  power  resources  in  the  State  of 
Wyoming. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RrcoRD,  as  follows: 

REsoLtmoN  3 

Whereas  the  future  gfrowth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  State  of  Wyoming  la  iiLseparaoie 
from  the  full  developmenx  oif  Its  natura. 
resources;  arid 

Whereas  such  reso^jrce  development 
hinges  on  multipurpose  water  proiects 
%hlch  wir.  etiectuate  the  maxlmim  u'lU.-i- 


tion  of  Wyoming  water  resouroes  tnciuUing 
liie  power  potei»tial,  and 

Whereas  the  15  Rural  Electric  Coofjera- 
tives  of  Wy^iuuig  have  been  and  are  now 
projectiiig  pians  t»j  serve  now  ur.derde- 
vel  :'ped  but  p-jtentiaily  productive  areas  c>f 
Wvjir.irg  with  electric  power:  Now,  ttiero- 
lure.  be  .; 

Resol:  ed,  That  the  Wyoming  Rural  Electric 
Coopera  Ives  In  convention  assembled  du  go 
on  recoid  as  supporting  the  full  multipur- 
pose river  development  of  Wyoming,  and  to 
tli.j  erul  dedicate  themselves  several. y  and 
lndivij...il]y  to  the  promotion  of  niu*iipur- 
po6e  p.'.jgrams  which  will  provide  water  and 
power  11  open  the  storehouse  of  natural  re- 
sources which  Is  Wyoming,  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Rcsol-)ed.  That  the  Wyoming  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperatives  urge  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment a  soundly  conceived  long-range  re- 
source jirogram  which  will  Insure  the  orderly 
and  prc-gresslve  development  of  the  natural 
resouTCiis  not  only  of  Wyoming  but  through- 
out the  Nation,  and  to  this  end  urges  an 
Increase  In  planning  funds  for  such  resource 
agencies  as  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  a 
resource  budget  predicated  upon  a  growing 
ecor.-rr.y  p.r.d  a  resource  base  equal  to  the 
full  po'er.". al   of  America;   and  be  it  further 

Re-io.ved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forw.\rc'.ed  to  the  Wyoming  oongressional 
delegat  in  and  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Department  of  Interior, 
and  other  applicable  resources  agencies. 
both    S-a:e   and   National. 

RESOLurjoN  4 

Whereas  the  long  struggle  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Upper  B.ain  of  the  Colorado 
River  system  came  to  fruition  in  the  enact- 
ment o.'  the  Upp^r  Colorado  River  8UJr;^^?e 
and  De-  el.  pmeut  Act  (Public  Law  4Co  i     and 

Whereas  thi*  construction  of  the  main  fea- 
tiirf^  ct:  the  up7)er  Colorado  pr-^Ject  is  new 
under  nay:  ard 

Wher'..«  th<"  construction  '>f  the  partlrl- 
pa'i.Tg  iva'er-use  project*  of  thi»  art  are  de- 
penden!  vio<:>n  the  p"»er  reveriU<"  of  the 
holdover  and  power  units  now  under  way: 
and 

Whereas  Public  L.tw  4B5  speclflcally  au- 
thorl2!ed  such  transmission  I'r.es  aa  are  n'"r- 
eesary  t<)  effectuate  lnt«-coTinecMon  of  the 
project  x>werpl.ints  and  other  exlBtlne  and 
potentla.  Federal  and  private  pKjwer  sy.stems 
of  the  area,  and 

Where  w  the  r:iral  electric  cooperatives  and 
municipal  power  uRpr=:  'if  tlie  upper  basin.'* 
Spates  hiive  onranl»»d  the  upper  bn-sin  pref- 
erence users  committee  to  coordinate  and 
Rpe-irhetil  the  Interests  of  preference  users 
a.".cl  the  u-':lvit!e<!  r.f  «>x;';»:!ng  preference  user 
organlzaMon    of  the  basi.i;  and 

Where«^  tins  committee  hae  compiled  and 
presented  to  the  Department  of  Interior  and 
to  the  C  ,ngTp^-s  dat;:i  fhowlng  a  preference 
demar.rl  n  the  upp^r  basin  caprib'.e  of  iib- 
B  ■rtalr.^  'he  carxirUy  ^^f  the  pro'^f-t  po^wer- 
plants  7.  •:::n  a  rei.soriable  period  of  time, 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Rural  Electric  Coop- 
eratives of  Wyoming  go  on  reoird  In  sup;><jrt 
of  an  ext-a-hlgh  voltage  transmission  system 
which  c:\XL  make  power  available  to  all 
States  of  the  upper  ba£ln  as  contemplated 
In  Public  Law  485;   and  be  It  further 

Resolwd,  That  the  cooperatives  go  on 
record  Iri  supF>ort  of  tiie  Upp^r  C<  .orado 
Pr-  f-r-nce  Users  Committee  aiid  hereby  au- 
•1  r:  e  ;  t:.d  directs  the  Wyoming  State 
Hut-  .1  f:.  ^-Tlc  Association  to  give  Its  full  sup- 
port to  .=;uch  committee  and  t,n  other  Inter- 
ested gr.ups  active  in  the  field;  and  be  it 
flnallv 

Re'oh ''d  That  r^plef?  of  thM  resolution 
bf"  forwa'ded  to  the  Wyomlne;  cor:?r'»«-slonai 
deleeatlrr.  th»  Oovemor  of  the  St  it.e  of 
Wyomln:-  th"  Wvomtne  Res' >urr^«  IV>ard  the 
Secretar-  of  the  Department  r.f  rn'erl'~»r  and 
s\:ch  oth»r  State  lnt.erst.ate  federal  or  other 
agencies  hav In?   ]  irlsdlctlon   In  this  matter 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

T!.»'  f  tll'i'Aini?  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr    BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 

mi^ee  on  Finance,  with  an  amendment: 

H  R.  135.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  zt<»» 
Income  amounts  paid  by  the  United  Statew 
to  certain  nonresident  alien  employee*  or 
their    tx^netviarles      ( Rept     No     10*28 1 

M  ■  M^ERbON.  fr  .Ti.  •;..•  i.mmlttee 
on  l:,v.ri  .r  and  Insular  Attairs.  wltho.t 
a/tieiiiiini'.'i ' 

,■-1  lies  2:  I  Resolution  prxyvldlng  additional 
f'lii'ls  t  >T  the  Select  Committee  on  National 
W<itor  Resources  (8  Rept.  No  1029 1  and. 
under  the  rule,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  B*r.  MURRAY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res  230.  Resolution  authortzlnir  the 
Coonmittee  on  Interior  and  Iiisuiar  Aflai™ 
to  Investigate  certain  matters  within  its 
Jurisdiction;  and,  under  the  rule,  reffrrwl 
to  the  Committee  ori  Kii.eji  and  Adminis- 
tration. 


EXECUTIVE  Rru  ORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  In  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

.By  Mr  FTJLBRIGHT,  from  the  Conunlttes 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Douglas  Dillon,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  an 
altemats  governor  of  Xtxt  Inter -American 
Develojnnent  Bank: 

Robert  Bemerd  Anderson,  of  New  York. 
to  t>e  a  (?'^vemor  of  the  Inter -American  De- 
velopment Bank: 

Bsjrmond  A  Hare,  of  Wert  Vlrtrlnls.  a 
Forelcn  Service  officer  of  the  class  if  career 
minister,  to  be  a  Depu'y  Under  Secretary 
of  State: 

Walter  C  Dowllng,  of  Georgia,  a  F^relfm 
Service  offlrer  "f  the  class  of  r.ireer  mlnlirter, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Ple;.:- 
p<''entiary  to  tbe  Federal  Republic  of  Oer- 
nxans 

John  D.  Hickerson.  of  Texius,  a  Ftire.gn 
S'-.'.lce  ofOcer  of  the  class  of  c.ireer  mi;.latfr, 
t  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenl- 
pf'^^-ntlary  of  the  PhlUpptnen 

W!\"*»T  P  >f cConaai^h T .  of  Alaban.Ji  a 
F"reiB-n  Service  oOloer  of  class  1  to  be  Am- 
ba«Rad<  T  Ext.-aordlnary  and  Plenl{>ote:itlary 
to  Uie  Republic  of  Korea 

Ed-s  n  O.  Sessions,  of  lULnols,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  Finland. 

William  P  Snow,  of  Milro^,  a  Foreign 
Bervlre  ofTlcer  of  the  rla."!?  '•'.  rar^'er  mlnl?»er, 
to  b*"  Arp.bn.ssRd  >r  Extraordinary  and  IMenl- 
p-  tentlarv  tf)   the  Union   of   Burma 

Joiin  J  Mur.'lo.  of  Rhode  l.sla-.d,  a  For- 
eign .'^ervii-e  otTlcer  of  the  class  of  areer  min- 
ister, to  be  Ambasaador  Ext r:virdl nary  and 
Plenipotentiary  to  Guatem.ila. 

Edward  Page,  Jr..  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  Foreign  Service  offlcer  of  class  1,  to 
be  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary to  BulgarlK 

John  Ewart  Wallace  Sterling,  of  OsJlfomla, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Educational  Exchange. 


BILI^S  IN'ITIODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  con.stnt,  tlie 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows; 

By    Mr.    DIRKSEN     (for    himself.    Mr. 

Wiley,   and    Mr     Hritska): 
S  2849    A  bill  to  presrrU  p  a  Federal  C'xle 

of  Aaniuastratlve  Pr<i^-.   .    -^    ^    .f.-"!!  lulmln- 
Istratlve    proceedings    of    departments    and 


acenrles  of  the  United  States    and  for  otiier 
purp'jses;  t<.'  the  ('   rnm:  ■  tee  on  the  Jud: -lary. 

(Sec  the  remark,  of  Mr  Dikjcsin  when  he 
IntrodUi  I'd  t.'ie  ab-  ve  bl.l.  wi.lc.h  H}>}»ear  un- 
der a  Fppiriite  healmtt  1 

By  Mr  DU  K.'-EN  (for  himself  Mr 
Cai'ith/iRt,  Mr  WmxT.  and  Mr 
Haktkx) : 

8.  2850  A  bill  tc  provloe  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  clrciilt  Judpe  for  the  tever-h 
Judicial  circuit;  t)  the  Committee  on  the 
judiciary 

(8m  the  remarks  of  Mr  DiKx.^rM  when  he 
lntro<:  iced  the  abf  ve  bill,  which  a;  pear  un- 
der a  sr  larate  heallrR  \ 

!,v    Mr     McCVRITiY: 

6   2>-.'\     A   bi:I   tc    ct>ntir.ue  until   the   close 
of   June    30     1961     the    sti.rpen.-;; on   of    duties 
on  metal  scr.ip.  and   for   other   purp^iees,    to 
the  Committee  on  F;nftn<"e 
Bv  Mr    TAKiiADOE 

8  2832  A  bill  t  encourage  the  creation  of 
original  ornamenti.:  deslens  of  useful  articles 
by  pr  tectlne  the  au'nors  o'  nurh  dfRltrii.' 
for  a  limited  tline  a«t:ilnFt  uns'ith  iri7.eG 
CopylnR  and  to  preserve  coryr.cht  protection 
for  creators  of  artistic  wonts  ;n  wlUch  cupv- 
rlght  8Ut)Slsts;  t<  the  C-oinrnlfee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  if  Mr  TALM\Dcr  when  he 
Introduced  the  ab  ne  bill,  which  (appear  un- 
der a  separate  headlne  1 

B.    Mr    YOt  NO  of  North  Dnkota 

8  aa.'sa  a  bin  ic  jirovlde  for  removal  of  re- 
Strlfion.s  on  the  numner  of  nsys  of  serxice 
for  which  memberi  -f  r  untv  a.nd  local  Arrl- 
eultural  Stablllwit  on  and  C-i->r.8er\  atlon  O^m- 
mittees  n.av  be  cimpensated.  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Ajrrlcul  ure  and   Forestry 


'See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  Fut.mitted  by  Mr.  Keatinc, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

Mr  GOIDW.^TER  submitted  a  reso- 
l5;tion  1 8  Kes.  254 »  e.st&bll^.hlng  a  select 
commiti^e  to  mve.sURate  the  impact  of 
labor-manapemeni  dup\it<»t.  and  of  col- 
Ifx-tivr  barpainini-'  on  the  national  econ- 
omy and  their  effect  on  the  American 
public,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr   Guldwater 
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t. 


■t'./O   tr.e 


:  rsrurf er  of 


certain  propertv  rn  the  Public  Heal'h  Servi  e 
to  the  New  T  iwn  Health  rert.er  C<»rp  New 
Town  N  Dsik  to  the  Committee  on  LAbor 
and  Public  Welfar* 

lU  Mr    KEF/.UVER 

R  2865  A  bill  or  th»-  relief  of  B.-enrta 
Wlcbolson  Miller.  i-i  the  C«3mmlttee  on  the 
Judlclarv 

By  Mr   CI.APK 

8  2P.56  A  hin  t<:  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Art  sc  as  to  grant  Members  of 
Congress  and  emj)  oyees  t-hgtbiliiy  f^r  bene- 
fits under  the  act  sfter  the  performnnce  of 
6  years  of  any  c  mblnatlon  of  creditable 
civilian  service,  anil 

S.  2857.  A  bin  U  amend  the  ClvU  Service 
Retirement  Act  so  as  Xo  provide  for  refuhd* 
of  contributions  In  the  rase  '^f  annuitants 
whose  length  of  Be~-vlce  ex^ep'-is  the  amount 
neceaeary  to  provlr  e  the  maxtmum  nnn'Mtv 
allowable  under  sm  h  Ad  to  the  Cunurdttee 
on  Post  Office  and  C  vii  Service. 
By  Mr   MURIAY: 

8  2868.  A  bill  to  secure  the  United  8t<i:eF 
from  loelng  essent  al  mineral  reserve*  aiid 
to  preserve  an  ac  equate  mineral  reserve 
stabilization  base  or  emergencies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Inpu^ar  AfTalrs. 
By  Mr   \rURnAY  fby  requept    • 

8  2859.  A  bin  t<3  Impose  certain  require- 
ments uF>on  persoos  cngaf;ing  In  cert:.in 
activities  with  respect  to  the  public  lands, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dikf>ta : 

S.  2860.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  highway 
bridge  over  the  MlssDurl  River  west  or  south- 
west of  Platte.  S  D<  k  ,  to  the  Comn;lttee  on 
Public  Works. 


RESO 

Mr  KEATTNCi 
(S.  Res  253 1  rret 
tee  to  study  the  c 
of  U.S.  courts  o 
Armed  Forces  out 
its  of  the  Uiiit^ 
ferred  to  the  Co 
ciary. 
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^\Ibmltted  a  resolution 
tinr  a  select  commit- 
lestJon  of  .Jurisdiction 
•<■:  employr-es  of  the 
ide  the  territorial  Uin- 
St«tes  which  wa.*;  re- 
amiitee  on  tlie  Judi- 


whicl;  appear.';  under 
ing.) 


parate  head- 


CODE  OF  ADMTNTPTRATTVE 

Pii-\CTICE 

Mr  DIRKSFZN  Mr.  President,  a 
ereat  deal  of  work  ha.*;  t'one  into  the  de- 
M.l";ir!ie:.t  of  a  code  of  administrative 
practice  It  stems  :n  part  from  the  hear- 
ings held  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  which  subcommittee 
Wtus  created  for  the  first  time  in  the  first 
8e.siiion  of  tJie  prest^nt  CouKress.  The 
subcommitt^^  i.«  under  the  very  able 
leadersh:p  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
I'Mr   CAPRorLl 

I  should  pay  special  testimony.  I  be- 
lieve, to  tiie  minority  staff  member.  Mr. 
Cornelius  Kennedy,  a  very  able  lawyer, 
who  ha*  had  mucii  to  do  with  Uie  draft- 
ing of  thi*  cf>de  It  serves  the  same  pur- 
pose m  admini'^trative  law  as  do  the 
rules  of  civil  procedure  which  today  aj^ 
applicable  to  our  Federal  courts 

Mr  President.  I  h^ld  in  my  hand  a 
statement  on  this  matter.  I  prefer  not 
to  burden  the  S»i»ate  by  reading  the 
statement  dunnp  Uie  morning  hour; 
therefore.  I  ask  unammoa<;  consent  that 
the  statement  be  printed  in  its  entirety 
In  the  RrcoRP  as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 
and  I  introduce  the  bill  for  appropriate 
reference,  and  request  that  it  remain 
at  the  desk  today  and  tam.^rTow.  in  case 
(>llier  Members  may  wish  to  join  in 
spt>ixs<  nnp  11 

I  am  ii.rrodjcinp  the  bill  on  bt^half  of 
myself  the  Senator  f  mm  Wiscon^^in  Mr. 
Wirrv- : .  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  HErrsKAl,  all  members  of  the  Senate 
Judiciar>'  Committee. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropnateiy 
referred,  find,  •without  ob.iecuon.  the  bill 
w;  1  be  hell  at  the  de  k  as  requested. 
and  the  st^U^ment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2849)  to  prescribe  a  Fed- 
eral Code  of  Administrative  Praxtice  to 
govern  administrative  proceed :ni's  of  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  United 
Stat.es  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr  Dikk-stn  for  himself.  Mr 
Wr.  FV  :tnd  Mr  Hrfska  '  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary-. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen  is  as  follows: 

Statemckt    bt    Sen-ATI  r    Dirksen — Code    or 
ADM:NiSTaAnv«  Practics 

r>n  bel.alf  r^t  myse:'  Mr  Wilft  and  Mr 
j:f»T-<;K'.  I  nm  Irt^r --iuclnp,  for  appr->prlate 
r^^cTfv.rp  a  h!':  !.^  prescribe  a  Federal  Code 
of  .^rim  nlftrat'vp  Pr»!rt!re  to  eovern  the  ad- 
mlni-strutlve  proceedmfrs  of  all  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 


At  present,  there  are  more  thnn  100  such 
apencles  of  the  Federal  Government  which 
conduct  Bdmlnlstrritlve  proceedlr.p-s  They 
Inc.ude  tbe  principal  reeulrito.-y  ajrencies 
such  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
si''n.  the  Federal  Trade  Cimmission.  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Bo,"ird  the  Federrvl  Power 
Commission,  the  Federal  Communlcitlons 
Comm.'.sslor.,  t-.nd  the  .Securltle?  and  Ex- 
ch.-^Lnce  C^om.mlsslon  They  also  Include  the 
Nat:onal  I..aboT  Relations  Board  the  depart- 
ments nich  as  Atrrlcxilture  and  Interior  the 
Fo<xl  and  Dnie  AdmlnL'^tration  th.->  Veteraru' 
Adm:nlf^tration.  and  the  myriad  o'  other 
acrr-.^e-;  h- .iirii.";  fa:.d  c..:,mmlBslons  of  this 
Federal  Croverr.ment 

Py  their  verv  numbers  these  departments 
snci  airencles  conFtlti:te  an  administrative 
ma?e  When  It  If  also  considered  that  each 
of  these  department*  and  acenclef  conducts 
It?  admlrUf trative  proceedings  by  Itj  '^wn  ?et 
of  rules,  the  ma^.e  becomes  a  bevrllderlng 
labyrinth  governed  by  many  conflicting  pro- 
cedure? 

The  nerd  f.^r  a  better  p'.iide  tn  govern  In- 
dustry, practitioners  and  the  atrennes  them- 
selves has  long  been  recofrnized.  and  on 
February  2.  1959.  the  Senate  auThorli;ed  the 
est.iMl.'hment  of  a  subcommittee  rf  the 
Senate  Judlclarv  Commlfee  or.  Adm.lnlstra- 
t!ve  Practice  and  Procedure  of  which  1  have 
the  honor  to  be  a  member,  to  study  the 
problems  of  administrative  proceedings. 

The  code  of  practice  prescribed  by  this 
bill  f:^r  administrative  proceedings  will  make 
It  no  Iv'i.ger  necessary  for  those  dealing  with 
departmentJ?  and  agencies  to  learn  a  special 
se'  of  rules  for  the  conduct  of  administra- 
tive proceedlnCT  by  each  department  or 
afencr  This  code  will  establish  rne  set 
of  rules  for  admlnlstratlre  proceedings  be- 
fore all  departments  and  agencies 

However.  1  want  to  make  clear  at  the  mrt- 
set  that  though  this  code  of  practice  applies 
BcroM  the  board  to  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  this  Federal  Government  it  deals  only 
with  the  mechanics  of  sdmlnls trative  pro- 
ceedings Except  ss  It  goverru  the  practice 
by  which  such  proceedlnrs  are  conducted, 
this  code  does  not  affect  the  basic  statutes 
creating  the  departments  and  agencies,  de- 
flnlne  their  duties  and  giving  them  their 
p-  wer  and  authority 

It  does  not  apply  to  any  of  the  step*  in  an 
administrative  matter  prior  to  the  fil.ng  of 
s  petition  for  relief  In  other  words.  It  does 
not  apply  to  agency  investigations  or  to 
agency  decisions  as  tci  whether  or  not  to 
take  action  as  a  result  of  a  complaint  or  an 
Inveetipatlon.  To  make  this  crystal  clear, 
let  me  give  two  specific  examples.  This  code 
would  not  apply  to  complaints  such  ac  are 
made  to  the  FIX:  about  unfair  competitive 
practices  or  complaints  to  the  NUIB  about 
unfair  labor  practices  untU  the  agency  has 
di-  -j'd  t--'  f.:e  fv.rif.u:  pi-oceedmgs  against 
the  person  about  whom  the  com.piaint  wi^s 
made  The  reason  lor  this  is  that  Congress. 
Ux  the  basic  statutes  relating  t>3  thuee  agen- 
cies, gave  the  power  to  pr^isecute  to  the 
agency  ar.d  not  to  tlie  complainant  No  at- 
u-n^pt  has  been  made  in  this  code  13  rl:  ^.nge 
this  basic  agency  power.  If  the  Conpreis  de- 
feirt*.":  to  give  tli.e  p  wer  to  prosecute  a  com- 
plaint to  the  person  making  tlje  conipiaint 
rather  than  to  the  agency,  it  aliould  change 
tlie  basic  statute  pertiiiniiig  to  the  agency. 
II  that  i£  dene,  this  code  would  then  auto- 
matically apply  to  the  prcx-eeding.  Tliis  code 
ill.'-  '  U.;es  nt  apply  to  what  i£  often  called 
general  rulemaking  by  departmenUB  or 
agencies.  The  time  when  this  code  begins 
V-,  apply  to  an  agency  matter  Is  when  an 
apcncy  or  department,  based  upon  Ite  In- 
ve.'^t: r:\tl on  or  upon  a  complaint  made  to  It, 
Et.'irt,s  a  proceeding  seeking  to  direct  some- 
one to  do  or  not  to  do  something  The  func- 
tion of  this  code  Is  to  establish  the  rules  for 
the  cjnduct  of  such  a  proceeding 

It  also  governs  any  situation  In  whlCfc  a 
private  citizen  seeks  relief  from  an  order  de- 
termination, or  rule  of  general  applicahillty 
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Lumed  by  a  department  or  agency.  This 
would  Include  an  Individual  who  aaka  the 
FCC  for  an  addlUonal  TV  staUon,  or  one 
who  asks  the  CAB  for  a  new  air  route.  It 
also  includes  anyone  who  may  protest  the 
refusal  of  the  Veterana'  Administration  to 
grant  a  pension,  or  a  contractor  who  haa  a 
caae  pending  before  the  Armed  Services 
Board  of  Contract  Appeals,  aa  well  as  the 
farmer  who  wishes  to  protest  an  order  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  code  will 
apply  regardless  of  the  department  or  agency 
before  which  such  a  proceeding  Is  pending. 
It  win  make  the  practice  before  all  of  them 
fair  and  uniform. 

This  code  Is  a  counterpart  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  used  In  the  Federal 
courts,  and  It  has  a  similar  purpose.  Just 
as  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure 
brougbt  certainty  and  uniformity  to  the 
different  types  of  proceedings  In  the  various 
Faderal  courts,  tbis  code  will  bring  certainty 
and  uniformity  to  the  proceedings  before  the 
various  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States. 

There  was  substantial  opposition  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure on  the  ground  tbat  cases  are  law  and 
cases  In  equity  could  not  be  tried  under  the 
same  rules,  and  that  the  great  variety  of 
civil  cases  Including  breach  of  contract,  per- 
sonal Injury,  and  antitrust  actions,  as  well 
•a  specific  performance  and  injunctl-ina, 
could  not  be  governed  by  one  set  of  rules. 
Time  and  experience  have  shown  that  they 
can  be. 

Kven  prior  to  the  time  that  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  were  adopted  -In 
lact  for  over  30  years — there  have  been  ef- 
forts to  bring  the  same  type  of  unity  ar.d 
uniformity  to  agency  procedures.  Many  of 
the  departments  and  agencies,  particularly 
tbe  larger  and  older  ones,  have  adopted  their 
own  rules  of  practice,  often  modeled  on  the 
same  precedents  which  were  used  in  formu- 
lating the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 
However,  there  has  been  resistance  to  at- 
tempts to  forniulate  uniform  rules  far  ail 
departments  and  agencies  on  the  ground  that 
tbe  particular  problems  with  which  each 
deals  are  different  from  the  problems  dealt 
with  by  the  others.  Some  have  maintained 
that  a  8p)eclal  set  of  rules  Is  necessary  to 
govern  the  proceedings  before  dlflfTent  agen- 
cies. These  proceedings  cover  a  wide  range 
Including  the  granting  of  air  routes  or  the 
licensing  of  aircraft,  assigning  radio  wave- 
lengths or  licenses  to  operate  radios,  vet- 
erans' benefits,  agricultural  acreage  allot- 
ments, marketing  quotas,  grazing  permits, 
unfair  competitive  practices,  granting  nt  re- 
search and  development  contracts,  applica- 
tions for  patents,  as  well  as  charges  of  unfair 
labor  practices,  violations  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  the  Wal8h-He«Uey  Act.  or  the 
Bacon-E>avls  Act. 

Let  us  look  at  the  arojumfnt  whl^h  has 
been  and  no  doubt  will  be  made  again  that 
the  practice  In  such  proceedings  cannot  be 
governed  by  a  single  code  There  Is  no 
mystery  to  the  conduct  of  such  a  pr-^x-eed- 
tng.  A  claim  and  the  relief  sought  m'ost  be 
stated.  The  claim  must  be  answered  to  de- 
termine which  points  are  admitted  and 
which  points  are  actually  In  dispute  There 
must  be  provisions  for  the  other  steps  which 
can  be  taken  In  the  proceeding  and  a  time 
schedule  for  the  steps.  There  must  be  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  form  of  the  decision 
and  for  an  appeal. 

These  are  the  basic  matters  covered  by 
this  code  of  practice.  This  code  Is  meant 
to  supplement  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  In  those  areas  touched  only  lightly  by 
that  act  and  not  to  replace  It. 

Much  of  the  language  of  the  Federal  Rules 
Off  Civil  Procedure  has  been  lncorf)orated  Into 
tJals  proposed  Code  of  Administrative  Prac- 
tice. This  has  a  great  advantage.  In  the 
more  than  20  years  during  which  the  Federal 


Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  have  been  in  u.se. 
the  language  of  the  rules  has  been  Inter- 
preted by  the  courts  where  It  bas  been  necee- 
sary.  By  using  the  sajne  language  In  this 
code,  m-vny  questions  of  Interpretation 
should  b<!   eliminated 

This  Ccxle  of  Administrative  Practice  Is 
flexible  too.  Time  has  shown  that  much  of 
the  8ucct«s  and  versatility  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  C:ivll  Pi'ocedure  has  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  In  drafting  the  roles,  considerable 
freedom  was  left  to  Uie  Individual  c<./urtB 
and  to  the  parties  to  adopt  the  general  pro- 
cedures set  forth  In  the  rules  t<i  the  require- 
ments of  a  particular  proceeding  Th.at  con- 
cept has  been  adopted  In  the  drafting  of 
this  code 

In  an .  ther  and  extremely  Important  as- 
pect, this  code  is  the  counterpart  of  the 
Federal  P.ules  f  C'.vi:  Prrxredure  The  rules 
are  the  t  wis  which  a  Judge  uses  to  conduct 
the  couit's  proceedings.  No  matter  how 
well  qua.ifled  In  the  law  a  Judge  may  be. 
he  cannot  effectively  dispense  Justice  with- 
out such  tools.  The  same  reasoning  applies 
to  agenc;e8  and  departments. 

The  ^Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure  has  been  concerned 
with  crlt;rl.sms  leveled  \i  the  conduct  of  pro- 
ceedings by  dop.trtmpt.tj?  and  agencies,  which 
have  received  w',de.«prf><id  nn'ire  H'>wever, 
these  m.^tters  represent  a  minute  portion  of 
the  countless  ca^es  which  have  been  disposed 
of  to  th<!  satisfaction  of  everyone  concerned 
with  di-.e  regard  to  the  public  Interest 
These  agencies  during  the  past  60  years  have 
played  a  vital  role,  as  administrative  law  has 
bec.jme  more  Important  In  our  coniplex 
economy. 

It  appears  that  many  of  the  dlfBcuItles 
which  ^. Ave  surrounded  the  admlnl.'^tratlre 
agencies  may  be  remedied  by  Insuring  a  uni- 
formity in  their  proceedings  which  will  de- 
vel-'p  bf  "-ter  rules  of  practtre,  not  only  by  the 
agencies  concerned,  but  by  tliose  who  are 
subject  V'T  reeu'.attiry  proceedings. 

Our  dlfficuiriee  arise  from  a  lack  of  uni- 
form r'.  ies  to  govern  everyone  concerned, 
rather  tnan  from  a  lack  of  character  or  In- 
tegrity ty  the  Individuals  who  serve  as  pub- 
lic offlci  lis  In  these  lm:>ortant  poets  Mcuiy 
times  blime  has  been  directed  at  the  mem- 
bers of  commissions  when  a  matter  before 
them  WIS  not  h,\ndled  satlsfartorlly  Yet, 
these  men  are  selected  by  the  same  process 
as  app'.:ea  to  the  appointment  of  Federal 
Judges  Their  nominations  are  subject  to 
the  ad"lce  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Before  confirmation,  they  are  subject  to 
the  scrutiny  of  the  .Senate  and  its  appro- 
priate committees  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
Cabinet  officers  and  their  principal  assist- 
ants no-m.ally  serve  only  during  the  tenure 
of  a  President  which  under  the  22d  amend- 
ment Is  now  limited  to  8  years 

The  regulatory  agencies  have  been  estab- 
lished V  7  statute  so  that  their  membership 
shall  always  be  blpartUan  In  many  In- 
stances, an  Individual  accepts  an  appoint- 
ment ^Ith  the  belief  that  if  a  satisfactory 
record  is  made,  reappointment  may  be  ex- 
pected Such  service  then  becomes  a  profes- 
sional rareer  In  a  true  sense  However,  this 
implies  a  maintenance  of  an  outstanding 
record    )f  public  service. 

Henci,  the  members  of  agencies  and  com- 
missions, as  well  as  Cabinet  members  head- 
ing dep.Artments  appointed  by  the  President. 
are  subject  t<:)  even  cl'wer  Senate  scrutiny 
than  aje  Judges  bf»cau.se  their  qualifications 
must  be  reviewed  by  this  body  whenever 
they  are  nom.inated  for  a  new  term. 

Thl.s  requires  th.nt  each  nominee  demon- 
strate the  capacity  for  exceptional  public 
service  and  an  una-ssallable  Integrity  The 
Senate  has  no  such .  ./pportunlty  with  re- 
spect to  Federal  Judges  who  have  a  lifetime 
ten'ure  There  Is.  then,  every  reas^jn  for 
us  to  Pipect  that  the  men  directing  a»-encles 
and    d  'partments    are    out-itanding    citizens 


as  are  Federal  Judges  TJnfortunately.  up  to 
n  'W  these  'lfflcl.^is  have  been  charged  by 
the  CV>T,.^reK3  with  exercising  great  power 
and  authority,  but  they  have  not  had  tlie 
proper  tools  with  which  to  wivrk  By  adapt- 
ing this  code,  the  CVmKrees  caJi  give  the 
depiutments  and  agencies  a  set  of  unif.jnn 
ground  rules  for  their  conduct  of  all  ad- 
ministrative proceedings. 

The  benefits  which  can  be  obtained  from 
this  uniformity  of  practice  are  so  great,  and 
the  appllaatlon  of  this  code  so  wide.spread. 
that  I  invite  the  most  careful  conslderathn, 
analysis,  and  dlsctisslon  of  this  bill  by  all 
intere«ted  persons.  I  hope  It  will  serve  to 
crystallize  the  Ideas  of  Informed  pe<:)ple 
which  win  enable  the  Subconunittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Proce<;lure  to  offer 
sound  legislation  acceptable  to  both  the 
agencies  concerned  and  those  members  of  the 
pvibllc  who  must  deal  with  them.  It  slu'uld 
simplify  the  problems  of  tlie  agencies  con- 
cerned and  insure  more  expeditious  disposi- 
tion of  cases  which  should  always  be  de- 
cided In  the  public  interest.  I  have  no  pride 
of  authorship  and  I  believe  that  this  origi- 
nal draft  can  be  Improved  by  tlie  combined 
experience  of  many 

I  am  Introducing  this  bill  at  this  time  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  that  Its  enactment 
would  be  the  most  Important  single  action 
which  this  Congress  could  undertake  to  as- 
sist the  various  departments,  agencies. 
bocuxls,  and  conunisslons  which  It  has  created 
to  discharge  the  responsibilities  we  have 
delegated  to  them.  It  Is  essential  that  we 
eliminate  the  bewildering  labyrinth  of  un- 
neccRsary  variations  which  have  grown  up 
In  the  practice  before  the  departments  and 
agencies. 

I  have  asked  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bin  lie  on  the  desk  for  2  days,  so  that  any  of 
my  colleagues  who  may  wish  to  Join  with  me 
as  cosponsors  may  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
so.  The  enactment  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion will  affect  the  practices  of  these  agencies 
in  future  generations  long  after  our  terms 
of  service  have  expired. 
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ADDITIONAL  JUIXIE  FOR  THE 
SEVENTH   JUDICIAL  CIRCUT 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  I  think 
Members  may  have  taken  account  of  the 
fact  that  Judge  Parkinson,  a  circuit 
Judge  for  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Seventh  Circuit,  disappeared  a  good 
many  months  etgo.  There  have  been  no 
clues  as  to  his  wherea'oouLs,  and  Ihal 
situation  presents  somewhat  of  a  prob- 
lem, because  of  the  fact  that  he  enjoyed 
a  hfetime  appointment  and,  under  the 
law  of  Illinois  and  linder  the  law  of  In- 
diana, actual  death  cannot  be  estab- 
lished until,  in  one  case.  5  years  have 
elapsed  or.  under  the  law  of  the  other 
State,  until  7  years  have  elajjsed. 

The  administrative  officers  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  have  taken  account  of  these 
facts:  and  they  believe  that.  In  view  of 
the  overburdened  docket,  an  additional 
Judge  should  be  appointed. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
myself,  the  senior  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Capehart),  the  Senator  from  Wi.s- 
consln  [Mr.  Wiley],  and  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  meet  that  situation. 

The  PRESIDE>rr  pro  tempore  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2850)  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  one  circuit  judge  for  the 
seventh   judicial   circuit.   Lntrfxluced    by 


Mr  DiRKSEN  (for  limself.  Mr  Capehart, 
Mr  Wiley,  and  ]'«lr.  Kartke>,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twicr  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Conuuitlee  on  tlie  Judictaxy. 


\lf. 


COPYRIGHT  PRC»TFmON  FOR  CRE- 
ATORS OF  ARTISnC  WORKS 

Mr.  TALMADGi;.  Mr  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  approe»nate  rtftrencc,  a  bill 
to  encouiage  the  creation  of  original 
ornamental  desigis  of  i;sefiil  articles 
by  protecting  the  authors  of  such  de- 
signs for  a  limiteJ  tune  again.si  unau- 
thorized copying  und  to  preserve  copy- 
right protection  far  creators  of  artistic 
works  in  which  .ropyright  subsists.  I 
ask  unanimous  cuiLS(^nt  that  the  bill,  to- 
gether with  an  e  trUinatory  stalement. 
prepared  by  me,  i  \i\\  U'  pimud  in  the 
Recokd. 

Tlie  PRESIDFJsT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and.  williout  objection,  the  bill 
and  explanatory  statement  will  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  28>2'»  to  encoumge  the 
creation  of  oriclnil  ornamental  designs 
of  aseful  articles  by  protecting  the  au- 
thors of  such  desi  ms  for  a  limited  tune 
against  unauthorised  copying  and  to  pre- 
serve copyright  protection  for  creators 
of  artistic  works  In  which  copyright 
subsists,  introducl^d  by  Mr.  Talmadge, 
was  received,  rear  iwic*"  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Cominillee  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  'he  Senate  and  House  of 
Bcpresentattves  o/  t/i.«  United  State*  o}  Amer- 
ica  in   Congress   a.'.,  etnbled . 

OCSIGWM    PBOTTCCTXD 

Section  1.  (a)  Tie  author  of  an  original 
design,  or  his  legal  representatives  or  as- 
signs, may  sectire  the  pwotectlon  provided  by 
this  Act  upon  complying  with  and  subject 
to  the  provisions  hereof. 

(b)  (1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  an 
original  "design"  c  insists  of  those  original 
elements  of  a  useful  article  that  are  Intended 
to  give  the  article  an  orna.raental  appear- 
ance. Such  elements  may  be  two-dimension- 
al or  three-dimenElcnal. 

(3)  A  useful  art'Cle,  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  an  "article".  Is  an  article  noriruilly  hav- 
ing an  Intrinsic  function  other  than  merely 
to  portray  Its  own  api>earance  or  to  convey 
information.  An  ertlclc  which  Is  normally 
a  part  of  a  useful  article  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  useful  article. 

DESIGNS  NOT  SC  BJZCT  TO   PKOriXTlON 

Sec  2.  Protection  under  this  Act  fhall  not 
be  available  for — 

(a)  a  derlgn  that  t?  ptaple  or  cc>rr.monly 
known.  Including  sisndiud  per.metrlc  figures, 
faxntllar  symbols,  emblems  and  motifs,  and 
other  shapes,  pat  erns,  configurations,  or 
€>rtT— nt>ttop  wh  ch  by  general  use  r  ver 
lODK  periods  of  time  have  l^ecome  c  >mmrin, 
prevalent   or  ordinary;  or 

(bi  anv  othf-r  det^ign  that  Is  in  the  public 
lain  Provided  Tliat  nothlnp  In  this  FUb- 
tlon  shall  afTect  the  avatlabjllty  of  pro- 
tection under  tniF  Act  f'lr  nny  design  not- 
withstanding Its  si  nl'arlfy  to  .«^ubject  mr>tter 
In  the  public  rioinain.  If  the  design  was 
created  wlth-vui  jcmiaI  kr.  iwleriee  n',  the 
subject  ma'ter  In  1  he  pxiblu   clommr    "r 

(Ci  a  design  that  Xs  f)ic:r,ted  K<ilf  !y  by 
the  function  or  pjrpobe  of  the  article  em- 
bodying the  design 

«r\lSIONS.    ADAPTATIONS.    ANU    RXARRANGTMITNTS 

Sec.  S  Protection  for  a  design  under  this 
Act  shall  be  avuiUble  notwithstanding  the 


employment  c  f  rubject  matter  in  the  public 
domain,  oj-  subject  matter  protected   under 

this  Act  or  under  titles  17  or  35  of  the  United 
States  Code.  If  the  design  \&  a  gubstantial 
and  lawful  revision,  adaptation,  or  rearrange- 
ment of  Bald  subject  mritter.  Such  protec- 
tion shall  be  Independent  of  any  fut>6i8tlrig 
pT' -tertlon  In  !«utaject  matter  employed  In  the 
def-ign  snd  shall  not  be  construed  a!«  securing 
any  r1.;ht  f^  Fublert  matter  In  the  public 
domai.n  or  a*  ext-"ndii,g  any  suljslstlng  pwo- 
tectlon. 

COMMENCEMENT    OF    PROTECTION 

Src.  4.  (a  I  Tlie  protection  provided  for  a 
design  under  this  Act  shai".  commence  upon 
the  da;e  whrr.  tl.e  desUrn  is  tirs!  made  known. 

(b)  A  design  is  m:.oe  known  when,  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  desipn  r  with  his  consent, 
an  article  embodying  tlie  design  b-  anywhere 
publicly  exhibited,  publicly  distributed,  or 
oHered  for  sale,  or  sold 

TEF.M    or    PROTTC-nON 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Subject  to  tlie  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  protection  herein  provided  for 
a  design  shaU  continue  for  a  term  of  five 
years  from  the  date  of  the  commencement 
of  protection  as  provided  In  section  4(a). 

(b)  If  the  design  notice  actually  applied 
shows  a  date  earlier  than  the  date  of  the 
commencement  of  protection  as  provided  In 
section  4(aj,  protection  shall  terminate  as 
though  the  term  had  commenced  at  the 
earlier  date. 

(c)  The  term  of  protection  provided  by 
subsections  (a)  or  (b)  above  shall  be  ex- 
tended for  a  second  period  of  five  years  from 
the  expiration  of  the  original  period  and  for 
a  third  period  of  five  years  from  the  expira- 
tion of  the  second  period  If  an  application  for 
extension  of  the  term  of  protection  for  the 
second  or  third  period  is  made  in  the  form 
prescribed  In  accordance  with  rules  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  16  of  this  Act  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  original  period  or 
the  second  period,  as  the  case  may  be.  and  If 
the  prescribed  application  is  accompanied  by 
the  prescribed  fee. 

(d)  A  design  utilized  in  substantially 
Identical  form  in  a  number  of  different  arti- 
cles shall  be  protected  as  to  all  such  articles 
when  protected  as  to  one  of  them,  but  no 
more  than  one  registration  sball  be  required. 
Upon  expiration  or  termination  of  protection 
in  a  particular  design  as  provided  in  this 
Act  all  rights  under  this  Act  In  said  design 
shall  terminate,  regardless  of  the  number  of 
different  articles  In  which  the  design  may 
have  been  utilized  during  the  term  of  its 
protection. 

TH«    DESIGN     NOTICE 

8bc  <J.  (a)  Whenever  any  design  for  which 
protection  Is  sought  under  this  act  Is  made 
known  as  provided  In  section  4(bl.  the  pro- 
prietor shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  7,  mark  It  or  have  It  marked  leeibly 
with  a  design  notice  consisting  of  the  II- 
lowlng  three  elements: 

(1)  The  words  "Protected  Design",  the  ab- 
breviation "P>rofd  Des."  or  the  letter  "D  ' 
within  a  circle,  thus   (f?,; 

(2)  The  year  of  the  date  on  which  the 
design  was  first  known:  and 

(31  The  name  of  the  proprietor,  an  ab- 
breviation by  which  the  name  can  be  rec- 
ognized, or  a  generally  accepted  alternative 
designation  of  the  proprietor:  any  distinc- 
tive Identification  of  the  proprietor  may  be 
used  If  It  has  been  approved  and  recorded  by 
the  Administrator  before  the  design  marked 
with  such  Identification  Is  made  known 
After  refrtstratlon  the  n:pi<=tTatlon  ntimber 
may  be  used  instead  of  the  elements  specified 
In  (2 1  and  (3)  hereof. 

(b)  The  notice  shall  be  so  located  and 
applied  as  to  give  refisonable  notice  of  de- 
sign protection  while  the  article  is  passing 
through  its  norm.-U  channels  of  commerce 
This  rf-quirement  may  be  fulfilled.  In  the 
case  of  sheetlike  or  strip  materials  bearing 
repetitive  or   continuous   de&igiis.   by   appli- 


catiin  of  the  notice  tc  each  repetition,  or  to 
the  marp.n.  selvage,  or  reverse  side  of  the 
ma:er:Hl  at  regular  inlerr.'ils.  or  to  tags  or 
labels  affixed  to  tne  material  at  regular  in- 
tervals. 

When  the  proprietor  of  a  deslgx  has 
complied  with  the  pri  visions  of  this  section, 
protection  under  this  Ac;  sha.'.  r.  t  be  af- 
fected by  the  remova:  destructic:..  or  oblit- 
eration of  the  design  notice  on  an  article  by 
others 

TTTTCT   OF   OMISSION    OT   NOTICE    AFTER 
RTGISTRATION 

Sec.  7.  The  omission  of  the  notice  as  pro- 
vided In  section  6  tU&ll  not  cause  loss  cf  the 
protection  or  prevent  recovery  for  infringe- 
ment against  any  p>erson  who.  after  written 
notice  of  the  desi^rn  protection,  begins  an 
undertaking  leading  to  Infringement;  Pro- 
vided. That  such  omission  shall  prevent  any 
reci.,very  under  secticn  22  against  a  person 
who  began  an  undertaking  leading  to  In- 
frineement  t>efore  receiving  written  notice 
of  the  design  protection,  and  no  Injunction 
shall  DC  had  unless  the  proprietor  of  the  de- 
sign shall  reimburse  said  person  for  any  rea- 
sonable expenditure  or  contractual  obliga- 
tion in  connection  with  such  undertaking  in- 
curred before  written  notice  of  design  pro- 
tection, as  the  court  In  Its  discretion  shall 
direct.  The  btirden  of  proving  written  no- 
tice shall  be  on  the  proprietor. 

I  ntringement 

Pre  8  *a^  It  Rhall  be  infringement  of  a 
design  pr'^tected  under  this  Act  for  any 
person,  wlthcut  the  consent  of  the  proprietor 
of  the  design,  wlt-hln  the  United  States  or  Its 
territories  or  posssesslons  and  during  the 
term  of  such  protection,  to — 

(I)  mp.ke.  have  made  or  import,  for  sale 
or  for  use  In  trade,  any  infrlnrlnp  article 
as  defined  In  subsection  (di   hereof;  or 

(2.  sell  any  such  Infringing  article: 
Provided,  houerc-.  That  a  seller  or  distributor 
of  any  such  article  who  did  net  make  or  Im- 
port the  same  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an 
infringer  only  if. 

(11  he  Induced  or  acted  in  collusion  with 
a  manufacturer  to  make,  or  an  importer  to 
Import  such  article  i  merely  purchasing  or 
giving  an  order  to  purchase  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  business  shall  not  of  Itself  con- 
stitute   such    Inducement    or    collusion"),    or 

(II)  he  refuses  or  falls  upon  the  request 
of  the  proprietor  of  the  design  to  make  a 
prompt  and  full  disclosure  of  his  source  of 
such  article,  and  he  orders  or  reorders  such 
article  after  having  received  a  personal  writ- 
ten notice  of  the  protection  subsisting  in 
tlie  design. 

(b)  It  shall  not  be  infringement  to  make. 
have  made,  sell,  or  import  any  article  em- 
bodying a  design  created  without  actual 
knowledge  of   the  protected  design 

(CI  A  manufacturer  who  incorpK^rates  into 
hl.<;  ovrn  product  an  Infringing  article  ac- 
quired from  others  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business  shall  not  be  deemed  an  infrlnper 
except  under  the  conditions  of  clauses  (1) 
and  (111  of  pwragmph  <al  (21   of  this  section. 

(d)  An  "Infringing  article"  as  used  herein 
Is  any  article,  the  design  of  which  has  been 
copied  from  the  protected  design,  without 
the  consent  of  the  proprietor  An  article 
embodying  only  a  feature  of  the  p.-otected 
design  which  Is  s^ilely  dictated  by  the  func- 
tion or  purpose  of  the  article,  or  which  Is 
In  the  public  dom.aln  Is  not  an  Infrlr.ring 
article.  The  presence  of  an  illustratl'^n  or 
picture  of  a  protected  design  In  a  bock, 
pen  xl leal,  newspaper,  phot».^graph,  broad- 
cA^l.  or  motion  picture  does  not  make  11  an 
iiilnnging  article 

ATTI-ICATION     ron    RFGISTRAnON 

Srr  9  fa)  Protection  under  this  Act  shall 
be  lost  if  application  for  registration  of  the 
des,gn  Is  not  made  within  6  months  after 
the  date  on  which  the  design  was  first  made 
known  its  provided  in  section  4i.b). 
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(b)  Application  for  registration  may  b« 
made  by  ttie  author  of  the  design,  the  legal 
represenUtlve  of  a  deceaaed  author  or  of 
one  under  legal  incapacity,  or  the  proprietor 
of  the  design  in  the  event  the  rights  thereto 
have  been  acquired  by  such  proprietor 

(c)  The  application  for  registration  shall 
be  made  to  the  Administrator  and  shall 
state;  (1)  the  name  and  address  of  the 
author  of  the  design;  (2)  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  proprietor  If  different  from  the 
author;  (3)  the  specific  name  of  the  articie, 
Indicating  Its  utility;  (4)  the  date  when  the 
design  was  first  made  Itnown  as  provided  in 
section  4(b);  aJid  (5)  such  other  Information 
as  may  be  required  by  the  Administrate >r 

(d)  The  application  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  statement  under  oath  by  the  applicant 
or  his  duly  authorized  agent  or  representa- 
tive, setting  forth  that,  to  the  best  of  his 
luiowledge  and  belief:  (1)  the  design  was 
created  by  the  author  ntimed  in  the  appli- 
cation; (2)  the  design  Is  original,  and  has 
not  previously  been  registered  on  behalf  if 
the  applicant  or  his  predecessor  In  title;  i3) 
the  design  has  been  m2ide  known  as  provided 
In  section  4(b);  and  (4)  the  applicant  Is  the 
person  entitled  to  protection  and  to  registra- 
tion under  this  Act.  If  the  design  has  been 
made  known  with  the  design  notice  prn-ided 
In  section  6,  the  statement  shall  also  describe 
the  exact  form  and  position  of  the  design 
notice. 

(e)  Error  In  any  statement  or  asserti m  as 
to  the  utility  of  the  article  named  in  the 
aj)pllcatlon,  the  design  of  which  is  sought 
to  be  registered,  shall  not  affect  the  prj- 
teeUon  secured  under  this  Act 

(f )  Errors  In  omitting  a  Joint  author  or  In 
naming  an  alleged  joint  author  shall  not  af- 
fect the  validity  of  the  registration,  or  the 
actual  ownership  or  the  protection  of  the 
dealgn;  Provided,  That  the  name  of  one  in- 
dividual who  was  In  fact  an  author  is  sta'ed 
In  the  application.  Where  the  destgn  was 
made  for  hire  and  Individual  authorship  of 
the  deelgn  la  difficult  or  impoeslble  to  ascribe 
and  the  application  lo  itatea,  the  name  luid 
addr«M  of  the  employer  for  whom  the  de- 
elgn WM  mkde  may  be  itnied  Instead  of  that 
of  the  Individual  author 

(g)  The  tppUcatlon  shall  be  accompanied 
by  two  coplee  of  a  drawing  or  other  pictorial 
reprteenUUcn  of  the  arUcle  having  one  or 
more  views  adequate  to  show  the  design,  in 
a  preecrlbed  form  and  iiyle  and  lultabie  for 
reproduction,  which  ihall  be  deemed  a  pivrt 
of  U^e  application 

(hi  Related  articles  having  common  design 
fea'.aree  may  be  included  In  the  lame  appll- 
cat  on    under    such    condition!    a«    may    be 
prvicrlbed  by  the  Administrator, 
Bu^irrr  or  lAaLixa   filino   dati   th    roanoN 

COVNTUT 

8»c  10  An  application  for  regUtratlon  of 
*  design  filed  in  this  country  by  any  pernin 
Who  ha«.  or  whoae  legul  reproseiUative  or 
predeceeeor  or  luccesaur  in  title  has  previ. 
oualy  regularly  filed  an  application  fur  rogu- 
tratlon  of  the  lame  design  in  a  foreign  oo\in- 
try  which  afforda  ilmilar  privilege!  m  the 
eaae  of  appllcatlonj  filed  In  the  Unit«d 
fitataa  or  to  cltlaena  of  the  United  S'.area 
■hall  have  the  same  effect  oj  if  filed  in  this 
country  on  the  date  on  which  the  applica- 
tion woa  f\rit  (Med  in  any  ivich  foreign  coun- 
try. If  the  application  in  this  country  li  filed 
within  ilx  month!  from  the  earlieat  date  on 
which  any  tuch  foreign  application  was  filed 

OATHS    kin    ACKKOWI.K>OMXNT« 

See  11  Oathe  and  acknowledgments  re- 
quired by  thli  Act  may  be  made  before  any 
person  In  the  United  SUtee  authorized  by 
law  to  administer  oaths,  or,  when  made  in  a 
foreign  counUy.  before  any  diplomatic  or 
consular  officer  of  the  United  States  author- 
laed  to  administer  oaths,  or  before  any  offl- 
clal  authorized  to  administer  oaths  In  the 
foreign  country  concerned  whoee  authority 
•hall  be  proved  by  a  certificate  ^f  a  dlolo- 
maUc    or    consular    officer    of    the    Ur.ited 


States,  and  shall  be  valid  If  they  comply 
with  the  laws  of  the  state  or  country  where 
made. 

KX.4MINA110N      or      APPUCATION      ANT)      ISStTX     O* 
RETUSAL    or     SKGISTILAnijN 

Sxc.  12.  (a)  Upon  the  filing  of  an  applica- 
tion in  proper  form  as  provided  In  secti>ju  tf. 
and  upo.i  payment  of  the  fee  provided  la 
section  ,5.  the  Administrator  shall  deter- 
mine whether,  on  its  face,  the  appllcat;';>n 
relates  to  a  desigr,  subject  to  pro'ectinn  un- 
der this  Kc. 

lb)  If.  In  his  judi?mpnt.  the  appllcatr  n  m 
Its  face  relates  to  a  design  n^t  subject  to 
protection  under  this  .\ct,  the  Admlai.sira- 
tor  shall  send  the  api^licant  a  notice  <'.  hla 
refusal  'o  regl-ster  a:id  the  Krounds  t.-ierp- 
for  Wl-.hln  three  months  fr'-m  the  date 
the  notl -e  of  refusal  Is  sent,  the  appli.-ar.t 
may  req  lest.  In  writing.  rec^Jiusldpriirion  f>f 
his'appli.-av.  -n  Up'n  receipt  of  such  a  re- 
quest th  !  .Administrator  shall  either  proceed 
as  provided  in  subsection  (C)  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  shall  send  the  applicant  a  notice 
of  his  final  refusal  to  register. 

(c)  If,  In  his  Judgment,  the  design  apne^.'s 
on  Its  fa-e  to  be  subject  to  protection  ur-der 
this  Act  the  Administrator  shall  publish  an 
announ' !ment  of  his  Intention  to  register 
the  des;;n.  together  with  a  pictorial  repre- 
ser.tatior.  of  the  design.  Within  thirty  days 
after  pul)llcatlon  of  the  announcement  ai.y 
person  n\ay  file  with  the  Administrator  a 
verified  objection  to  registration,  on  the 
ground  ".hat  the  design  Is  staple  or  com- 
.Tiunly  ki.own.  At  the  end  of  Uie  period  for 
fll.r.g  ob.ectl  ,ns,  the  .\dmlnlstrator  shall  de- 
termine vhether  In  his  Judgment,  the  design 
Is  subje'::  to  protection  under  this  Act.  and 
shall  elt  ler  register  the  design  or  send  the 
applicar.  ,  a  notice  of  his  refusal  lo  register 
aiid  the  grounds  therefor  Within  tliree 
montiis  'rom  the  dale  the  notice  of  ref..sftl 
li  sent,  t  '.n  applicant  may  request.  In  wni.ng. 
reconsldi  ration  of  his  application  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  iuch  a  request,  the  Administrator 
shall  elt  ler  register  the  design  or  tend  the 
appllca:.-.  a  notice  of  his  final  rrfusal  to  reg- 
ister li'glstrati  ;n  nr  refusal  V.)  register  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  be  announced  Py 
pubUcati-in 

■JCTTirlCATI    or    RIOISTaATIOW 

9«C"  H  Crrtifl'-ules  of  regUtrnUon  shall 
be  Issued  in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
under  tr  e  scnl  jf  the  Office  of  the  Admlnls- 
trixwr  a, id  shall  be  recorded  in  'he  om^-ial 
records  of  that  OfTlce  The  certlflcote  shall 
stAte  tl' *  name  of  the  article,  the  da'^  n 
wliich  t:ie  design  wns  first  made  kn  I'An  ns 
provided  In  section  4  b),  the  da^e  •',  f^.iog 
of  the  ftppUcoUon.  and  slmll  contain  a  repro- 
duction )f  the  drawing  or  other  pictorial  rep- 
resentat  on  showing  the  design  A  certifi- 
cate shii.l  be  adnii'ied  in  any  (.urt  a«  prin;a 
facie  evdence    .f  the  facu  stated  therein 

rmi!c*rios  or  ANNorNciMiNTa   ano 

INI^CXU 

Bcr  :♦  'a  I  The  AdmlnlstraUjr  shall  pe- 
riodica, y  publish  anr.  nuicemeiit  of  his  in- 
tention or  refusal  lo  register  designs  a«  pr  - 
vlded  Ir  section  la  c.,  and  lists  and  ir.dcxee 
of  regUtered  designs  He  may  also  pub.ish 
Uie  dr»wlnns  or  other  pictorial  representa- 
tions '.:.  registered  designs  fur  taia  or  otlicr 
dlstrlb',  tioii 

ibi  '"he  Administrator  shall  ettahllsh  and 
malntn  n  a  file  of  the  drawings  or  otl-.er  pic- 
torial repre8<>ntAtl  -ns  of  regUtered  desinns 
which  Me  shall  be  available  for  use  by  the 
public  ir.der  such  conditions  as  the  Admin- 
istrator may  prescribe 

TEES 

Sec  15  fw  There  shall  be  paid  to  the 
Admin  strator    the    following    fe*« 

(1)  On  filing  each  application  for  regis- 
tration of  a  design   % — — : 

(2 1  For  each  additional  related  article 
includ"d   In  one   application.  % ; 


of   an 


(4)    For   a   certificate   of   correction 

error  not  t^ie  fault  of  the  Office.  $ ; 

(6)    For  certification  of  copies  of  records. 


(3,    For   recording  assignments,   g- 


(6)  For  each  application  for  extending 
term  of  protection.  ^ . 

(b)  The  Administrator  may  eetabllsh 
charges  for  materials  or  services  furnished 
by  the  Office,  not  specified  above,  reasonably 
related  to  the  cost  thereof. 

RECtTLATIONS 

Sec.  16.  The  Administrator  may  eetablldl 
regulations  not  Inconsistent  with  the  law 
for   the   administration   of  this   Act. 

COPIES  or  XEcoaos 

Sec.  17.  Upon  payment  of  the  prescribed 
fee,  any  p>er8on  may  obtain  a  certified  c  py 
of  any  official  record  of  the  Office  of  the 
Administrator,  which  copy  shall  be  admis- 
sible In  evidence  with  the  same  efTert  a«  ihe 
original. 

coaaKcnohr  or  cxrors  in  cxRTiri'  ates 

Sec.  18  The  Administrator  may  CMrre<-t 
any  error  In  a  registration  lncurTe<l  thr  -ugh 
the  fault  of  the  Office,  or,  upon  payment  irf 
the  required  fee.  any  error  of  a  clerical  .«r 
typographical  nature  not  the  fault  f  ti.e 
Office  occurlng  In  good  faith,  by  a  certin  ae 
of  correction  under  seal.  Such  registration, 
together  with  the  certificate,  shall  thereafter 
have  the  same  effect  as  If  the  same  had  been 
originally  Issued  In  such  corrected  form. 

TaANsrxa  or  ownership 
Sec.  19.  (a)  The  properly  right  In  a  regis- 
tered design,  or  a  design  for  which  an  appli- 
cation for  registration  has  been  or  may  be 
filed,  may  be  assigned,  granted,  or  mort- 
gaged by  an  Instrument  In  writing,  s-gned 
by  the  proprietor,  or  may  be  bequeatlied  by 
will. 

(b)  An  acknowledgment  as  provided  In 
section  11  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of 
the  execution  of  an  tuislgnment,  grant,  or 
conveyance 

(ci  An  aaslgnmen'  Krant  or  conveyance 
shall  be  void  as  »«aiiJil  any  subsequent  pur- 
chaser or  mortgagee  for  a  valuable  considera- 
ti'iti  without  notice,  unleas  It  li  recorded  in 
the  OfTlce  of  the  AdmlnUlrator  wlUiln  three 
months  from  lu  dale  of  execution  or  pr;  ir 
to  the  date  of  euoh  aubeequent  purchase  or 
mortgage, 

aCMffiT   MM  DtTRlNOrMENT 

Scr  30  Tl.e  proprlttor  of  n  pro-ected  de- 
algn  shall  have  remedy  f'lr  ;:  r-.r-.gemrr.t  Pr 
civil  action  Inatlluted  after  '-i.e  isnuanr*  of 
a  oertlficate  of  registration  of  rhe  design. 

iNJOWcnow 

Sec  21  The  several  oouru  baving  Juris- 
diction of  actions  under  this  Act  may  grant 
injuncllone  in  accordance  with  the  pnnri- 
piea  of  equity  to  prevent  infringement  in- 
cluding m  their  discretion,  prompt  relief  by 
temporary  reairalnlng  ordera  and  preliminary 
injunction, 
atrovMT    roa    iNrMMirMi.sT     and    ao    ronm 

,'trc  ja  (ai  Upon  finding  for  the  cialmaiii 
'he  ,1'  »l,i\l,  .TAnrd  l,.in  'l.unngns  adr(iu,iie 
U>  ■•  .:!,,)<M,nu'e  1  >r  'Im  ; ii f r . o ttomrnl  bvj'.  in 
i,,i  r-f'..'  ,iiu  11,,;;,  'i.e  rrim.  .iial),e  value  of 
'.'.(>    .i»r   made   'f    'Or   (lr«,gn    !:V    '  hc   lnrr,!igrr, 

a;  tl  the  coeu  of  the  action  When  ilie  d:uu- 
a«r<  are  n"t  fnund  by  a  J  irv  the  co\)r'  shall 
aAsenii  'l,rrr.  Iii  o.o  rr  r.r; 
ll.'-rrnno     'Op    drtlliKktPS    Up    t<, 

amo',:.-    r  u!'.d   or   aMMaed, 

ft!.y     ,:    •ur'    lit)   ve  clrcumslances   shall    ron- 
s','.i'e  ;.:  '  :.»allon    and    not    a    penalty. 

The  C(juit  may  receive  expert  teetlmony  as 
an  aid  lo  the  determination  of  damages 

ibi  No  recovery  under  paragraph  a  shall 
be  had  for  any  Infrlngemen*  c,  nimltted  mnre 
than  three  yeara  prior  to  the  filing  of  the 
complaint. 

(c)  In  exceptional  cases  the  court  may 
award  reasonable  attorney  feea  to  the  pre- 
vailing party. 


'.  M.e  court  may 

three  tlmea  the 

Buch   sum   in 


(d)  The  court  may  order  thst,  all  infring- 
ing articles,  and  any  plates,  mold*;,  petierne, 
models,  or  other  tr.eans  epeclhc&lly  adhpu^d 
for  making  the  same  be  delivered  up  for  de- 
struction or  other  dlspoeltlon  as  the  c<3iir; 
m^y  direct, 

POWER     or     COtniT     over     RXCibTRATIO.N- 

Sec.  23.  In  any  lictlon  Involving  a  ."-ecis- 
tered  design  the  court  when  appropriate 
may  order  the  cancellation  of  the  registra- 
tion. Any  such  order  shall  be  ccitlfied  by 
the  court  to  the  .Kdmlnlstrator.  who  shall 
make  appropriate  tntry  upon  the  records  of 
his  Office. 

LIABILITT    y^P-    M-TION  ON   RECtSTBATION 
rRAl'DCHNTLT    OBTAINED 

Sic.  24  Any  person  who  shall  bring  an 
action  for  Infrlngeinent  knowing  that  regis- 
tration of  the  design  was  obtained  by  a  false 
or  fraudulent  rt  presentation  materially 
affecting  the  rights  \inder  this  Act,  shall  be 
liable  In  the  sum  of  41.000.  or  such  part 
thereof  as  the  cour-  may  determine,  as  com- 
pensation to  the  oefendant.  to  be  charged 
against  the  plaint  fl  and  paid  to  the  de- 
fendant. In  addltlmi  to  sxirh  coet*  and  attor- 
ney fees  of  the  defe'idrint  a.'  mnv  he  as.'-e^sM 
by  the  court 

PINALTT    rCR    TALSE    MARKING 

Sec  25  (a)  Whoever,  for  the  purpose  of 
deceiving  the  publli  .  marks  upon,  or  applies 
to,  or  uses  In  adverilsing  In  connection  with 
any  article  made.  vsed.  distributed,  or  sold 
by  him.  the  design  of  which  Is  not  pro- 
tected under  this  Act,  a  deaign  notice  as 
specified  in  section  8  or  any  other  words  or 
symbols  importing  that  the  design  is  pro- 
tected under  this  Ad.  knowing  that  the  de- 
sign Is  not  »o  protected,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than   IftOO  for   every   such   offense 

(b»  Any  person  riay  sue  for  the  penalty. 
In  which  event  une-half  shall  go  t<;  the  per- 
•on  suing  and  the  other  lo  the  use  of  the 
United  Slates 

PENALTT    roa    f/  l.ai    StPRthlNTATION 

Btc  2fl  Whoever  knowingly  make*  ,i  fulse 
rtpreaentatlon  materially  afTerting  the  rights 
Obtainable  under  llus  Act  for  the  purp  >»f 
of  obtaining  or  pre.entltig  registration  of  a 
design  under  this  Art  sh.o,  be  f.nrd  i.'  t  leas 
than  IftOO  and  nol  more  thr.n  •!  OOC.  arid 
any  rights  or  prlvUi-gee  he  may  have  in  ihe 
deaign  under   this  Act  ehall  be  forfeited 

RELATTON    TO    rOPTRlOHT    LAW 

Hr.i  27  lai  HvibJ->ct  U)  the  jir'  visions  of 
•ubeectloti  ibi  of  this  sert.i^n  nothing  it. 
thli  Act  shall  afTect  any  riglit  or  remedy  now 
or  hereafter  held  by  my  person  under  lllle  17 
Of  the  United  States  Code 

(b)  If  the  proprietor  of  the  ccpyright  in 
ft  plctoilftl  grnphU  or  acuiptvirnl  v  ork  In 
»hlch  ropvr.,;hl  sobslsts  under  title  17  of 
the  I'l.l'.ed  Hiates  r(Kle  util.ies  such  work 
In  ihr  design  of  n  \  iicful  aituue  and  either — 

(1)  m.ifkn  t.oe  ue  :ni,  or  article  embodying 
tuch  dcsigi.  \A.ih  tie  notice  provided  for  In 
Motion  0  of  this  Act  or 

(U)  make*  appUi  niion  fur  reglitratlon  of 
such  design  pursuxni  to  section  B  of  thli 
Act 

for  the  purpose  of  securing  tl  r  prot«^  tPn 
ftfTorded  by  this  Act.  the  deelgn  reMi  t  tu; 
from  Buch  utllliailon  ahnll  be,  frtim  the 
date  iueh  notice  ntf erred  to  In  fl)  abo\e  is 
placed  on  the  dealitn  or  rtrtirie  r>r  from  the 
date  such  appllcalion  referred  to  in  (11) 
above  Is  made,  regt.rdod  ao  an  original  orna- 
mental design  of  a  useful  article,  which  sha.l 
be  subject  to,  and  the  protection  of  which 
ahall  depend  upon  con',,)lliuice  w,th  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

RELATION    TO    PATINT   t-A  W 

Sec  28  (at  Nothiiig  In  thl.t  \cl.  nhai;  af- 
fect any  right  or  r 'niedy  available  to  or  held 
by  any  person  under  title  36  of  the  United 
States  Code. 


(b)  The  issuance  of  a  design  patent  for  an 
ornamental  deelgn  under  said  title  35  shall 
terminate  any  prote<:iion  of  the  design  under 
this  Act. 

COMMON    LAW    AND    OTHER    RIGHTS    TTNArrECTEt) 

Sec  29.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  annul  or 
limit  (1)  common  law  or  other  rights  or 
remedies,  if  any,  available  to  or  held  by  any 
person  with  respect  to  a  design  which  hh^ 
not  been  made  known  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 4(b),  or  (2)  any  trademark  right  or 
right  to  oe  protected  against  unfair  competi- 
tion. 

ADMINISTRATOR 

Sec.  30.  The  Administrator  and  Office  of 
the  Administrator  referred  to  in  this  Act 
shall  be  such  officer  and  office  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  designate 

BXVERABILrrY    CLAUSE 

Sec.  31.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstance  Is  held  Invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Act  or  the  application  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby 

AMENDMENT   Or   COPYRIGHT    LAW 

Sec.  32.  Chapt-er  I  of  title  17.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following; 
"1 33    Effect    of    utilization    of    copyrighted 

work   In  design  of  useful   article. 

"(a)  When  a  pictorial  graphic  or  sculp- 
tural work  In  which  copyright  subsists  under 
this  title  is  utilized  in  the  design  of  a  useful 
article  and  the  proprietor  of  such  copyright 
has  either — 

"(It  marked  such  design  or  article  em- 
bodying such  design  with  the  n^iice  pro- 
vided for  In  section  6  of  the  Deugn  Protec- 
tion and  Copyright  Preservation  Act.  or 

"(11)  made  tppUcatlon  to  register  such  de- 
sign In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  0  of  that  Act 

for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  protection 
of  the  Design  Protect;  :.  ai.d  Copyriglu  Prcs- 
ervotlon  Act,  the  requiting  ornamental  de- 
sign of  a  useful  article  shall  be,  from  the 
date  of  marking  the  design  or  article  as 
refrrn-d  to  in  ili  above  or  from  making  Iho 
application  referred  to  m  mi  above  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  that  Act  and  protection 
of  tliP  woik  ii.A  en.bv>dird  In  uceful  articles 
shall  be  g-verieU  In  the  pruviMons  of  that 
Art  a'  d  1..  ;  h\  thill  title  Nothing  In  this 
subM-'.  ,n  ^^oo,  iifTirt  any  right  or  remedy 
held  by  any  p<o'  :  ui.der  ttiis  title  m  a  work 
In  whU'h  cnp;,:.g).!  was  Mibslntu.g  on  t)ip  ef- 
fective date  of  V..P  Dtsigo  Protection  and 
C  .pyrighi  Preseruitio  Act  or  in  a  copy- 
rlK'iied  Work  wlilch  has  not  been  utilieed  in 
i:.r  di-.«;K;-.  or  it  usr.'Ui  article  by  the  ctpy- 
r,|,{!.'  pi  p:,("  r  oi  ir,  a  Wv)!k  in  which  cojjy- 
r. ,'!.•.  1.  .\'.  ►  .On:*',*  III  hierrarter  Is  (jbtained 
w;,,.  ;.  ;.,.ii  On:  .,r  vii;;ci-,  mu>  thereaftei  be, 
u;.../,r<!  ;i,  t..r  ^!e^;^•:■  ^'f  a  viseful  aj-titic  by 
•l.r  ;.  pjrlgl.t  )>;■  juirtor  but  which  has  not 
had  the  notice  referred  to  in  ill  above 
ma;ked  thereon  or  for  whlrli  no  nppllcutlon 
no  rrirrrr '.  lo  ifi  (11)  above  has  been  made 
fur  ',  !.r  popcksr  of  securing  Uie  pii  tw-tion 
nrT'iriini  1.'.  •:,!•  Drt'.gi.  I'ritecllon  and  ("opy- 
i.^l.!  l'rri»(  r  ■- i^ti'  :;  Ait  or  With  re»ppct  to  any 
;i!.:;^,,',(  1,  of  u  (•>  pvrighted  work  In  the  de- 
h.i'i,  oi  lu.  ai  '.0  .r  o!).rr  than  a  useful  article 
t'  A  iiiTl  ..  urt.i  .r  as  vised  in  Uils  sec- 
ti)!.  ',!<  an  article  normally  having  an  in- 
tiinsic  function  otlier  than  merely  to  por- 
tray lit  owi,  upprarniue  or  Ui  convey  Infor- 
mn'tlr.r.  Ai,  aitii  Ir  whu  li  l»  iionnnlly  a  part 
(  :  a  u'r''\o  nr'  .r  slinll  be  riremed  to  be  a 
use!  u.   art iclr 

AMrvtlMlNT    or     OTHER     STATTTEe 

Sec.  33.  (ai  Subdivision  a  (2)  of  section 
70  or  the  Bankruptcy  Act  of  July  1.  1898  (U 
UPC  '.lOtai  )  Is  omrnded  by  Inserting  "de- 
s',r:-.F,'  afer  "patent  rights."  and  "design 
reg-istriiti   i;      after  ■applicntion  f  >r  p<itent  " 

(bi  Title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended — 


(1)  by  i.-.sertlng  "designs,"  after  "pat- 
ents," in  the  first  sentence  of  section 
:3;?8'a) . 

t'2<  by  Inserting  ",  design."  after  "patent" 
In  the  second  sentence  of  section  ]338iai  ; 

'3i  by  Inserting  "design,"  after  "copy- 
right," m  section  1338ib-  , 

(4)  by  inserting  "and  registered  decigns" 
after  "copy.'-.ghts'   in  section  1400:  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  1498 
a  new  paragraph  as  follows; 

"Tins  section  shall  also  apply  to  the  case 
of  designs  registered  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States 

TIME    or    TAKING    ETTECT 

Sex-  34    This  Act  shall  take  effect  one  year 

aJter  its  enactment, 

NO    RETROACTIVE    ETTXCT 

Sec  35  Protection  under  this  Act  shall  not 
be  available  for  any  design  that  has  been 
made  known  as  provided  In  section  4!b) 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

SHORT    TITLE 

Sec  36  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  De- 
sign Protection  and  Copyright  Preservation 
Act  of  1&60." 

The  Statement  presented  by  Mr. 
Talmadge  it.  &s  loiiows: 

Explanatory  Statement 

Under  the  present  law  of  the  United  States, 
copyright  m  newtpajjer  features,  pictures, 
strip  cartoons,  drawings  television  and  mo- 
tion picture  films,  and  ether  works  is  fully 
protected  for  a  term  of  28  years  plus  a  renew- 
able term  of  28  years  for  a  total  of  56  years 

At  the  present  time  If  a  copyright  owner 
\ises  his  protected  work  Industrially,  com- 
mercially, or  on  useful  articles  i  whether  two- 
or  three-dimensional  \ .  his  copyright  Is  not 
lo4t  diminished  or  adversely  affected 
(Mueer  V  Steiri  il954»,  347  US  301,  98  L, 
Ed  630  74  S  Ct  4601  The  copyright  owner 
hits  full  and  complete  copyright  protection 
Irrejpective  of  the  use  to  which  he  puts  his 
copyjighl  wuik  Under  the  provisions  of 
iegiflntion  pending  before  the  Senate  JudU 
Clary  Committ**  (8  3075),  If  a  copyright 
owner  uaet  his  work  Industrially,  commer- 
cially or  on  useful  articles,  he  would  U)se  hit 
protection  In  that  field  unless  he  obtained 
design  reglttrnllon  under  the  propoted  act. 
If  he  obtained  design  registration  under  that 
uct,  he  would  be  afforded  only  a  6-year  period 
of  protection  on  the  regUtered  deilgn  and  hit 
Totality  of  basic  copyright  protection  would 
be  (seriously  impaired 

If  Congress  should  determine  to  enact  leg- 
islation providing  fi^r  the  protecllcn  of  orna- 
mental and  commercial  designs,  legitimate 
copyright  interests  should  nol  be  unfairly 
))enali»ed  The  protection  now  afforded  un- 
der jiresent  copyright  law  ought  not  to  be 
lost    impaired    restriried    or  diminished 

The  measure  which  I  am  Introdurlng  in 
the  Hcnat*  has  for  lie  primary  purpose  t.he 
rontmued  protecton  of  ci^pyrlght  to  Uie  lull 
rxUMit  now  pro\'ided  tinder  the  law  of  the 
United  WUtes  in  event  registered  rommerilal 
design  legislation  should  be  enacted 

My  proixitttl  provides  for  (li  a  0-ye«i  leim 
of  |)roi«M'Moii  I'lus  the  right  U)  two  renew- 
able  terms  of  6  years  each  for  registered  rte. 
signs  and  (2)  further  providet  Uiat  a  ropy, 
right  owner  has  the  right  to  rhcxise  to  come 
vuidrr  the  proi)oeed  Registered  Designs  Act 
If  he  wishes,  but  hit  full  copyright  prolee- 
t.lon  remains  Intact  and  Inviolate  unleas  he 
should  elect  Ui  diminish  the  protection  and 
term  afforded  by  It  by  voluntarily  regliter- 
ing  under  the  provltloni  of  the  Reglttcred 
Deslitns  Act 

Under  design  registration  lawt  of  aom« 
oUier  countrleB,  protection  it  afforded  for  » 
6-yer.r  term  plus  two  renewable  terms  of  g 
years  each  I  do  not  think  that  Amerloaa 
nationals  should  be  placed  In  a  leas  advan- 
tageous position  than  foreign  natlonala  If 
C^iigrffrs  enact*  registered  design  legUlaUoa. 
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In  other  words,  my  propoeal  undertaltes  to 
provide  protection  for  commercial  Interests 
concerned  only  In  short-term  and  limited 
protection  for  ornamental  designs  without 
unfairly  or  unjustly  Injuring  or  adversely 
affecting  copyright  Interests  which  are  satis- 
fled  with  the  full  protection  and  term  now 
a£(orded  copyrights  under  the  existing  law  of 
our  country. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  should  upset 
or  diminish  the  present  protection  eifforded 
by  ovir  cop3rrlght  laws  to  lejitimate  copy- 
right Interest*.  Provision  can  be  made  for 
registered  commercial  designs  without 
prejudice,  Injury,  or  hurt  to  copyright  -..wn- 
er«.  The  bill  I  am  Introducing  makes  pr  jvi- 
Blon  for  that  Just  and  fair  result. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  TO  RECOM- 
MEND LEGISLATION  RELATING  TO 
THE  JURISDICTION  OVER  AMER- 
ICANS EMPLOYED  BY.  OR  ACCOM- 
^PANYING.  OUR  ARMED  FORCES 
OVERSEAS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  President,  in  four 
cases  yesterday,  the  Supreme  Court  freed 
Americans  convicted  of  baby  murder  m 
Germany,  wife  murder  in  France,  larceny 
In  Morocco,  and  sodomy  in  Berlin  Ear- 
lier, the  Supreme  Court  ordered  the  re- 
lease of  two  ladies,  if  they  deserve  tliat 
appellation,  who  killed  their  husbands 
while  the  latter  were  serving  with  the 
U.S.  military  forces  abroad 

The  basis  for  the  Court's  rulin?  in 
every  case  was  that  civihans  accompany- 
ing the  Armed  Forces  overseas  are  not 
subject  to  trial  under  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice.  This  means  that 
unless  such  defendants  are  turned  over  to 
the  French,  the  Germans,  and  the  Mo- 
roccans, as  Private  Girard  was  turned 
over  to  the  Japanese,  they  will  go  com- 
pletely unpunished  for  their  crimes. 

There  is  no  law  in  the  books  now  which 
gives  the  U.S.  Federal  courts  jurisdiction 
over  Americans  who  commit  such  of- 
fenses overseas.  With  the  ruling  that 
these  people  cannot  be  tried  by  court 
martial,  our  Government  is  powerlpss  to 
act  against  them  unless  we  turn  them 
over  to  local  authorities,  even  where  no 
foreign  nationals  are  involved,  which 
would  obviously  be  distasteful  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

This  decision  directly  affpcts  th?  «afpty 
of  almost  half  a  million  Americans  ac- 
companying our  Armed  Forces  overseas 
and  could  lead  to  many  potentially  very 
serious  international  incidents  In  addi- 
tion, it  offends  our  whoie  concept  of  jus- 
tice to  permit  such  offenders  to  go  scot 
free. 

Mr.  President,  I  subniit  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  resolution  creating  a 
select  committee  of  the  Senate  empow- 
ered to  explore  the  desirability  of  am»jnd- 
ing  laws  and  treaties  relating  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  Federal  courts  over  Ameri- 
cans employed  by  or  accompanying  our 
Armed  Forces  overseas 

The  select  com^mittce  I  am  proposing 
would  consist  of  seven  members,  at  least 
two  of  whom  would  be  selected  from  each 
of  the  following  Senate  Committees:  .Ju- 
diciary, Armed  Services,  and  Poreitm  Af- 
fairs. The  select  committee  would  be 
directed  to  make  a  final  report  to  the 
Senate  no  later  than  June  1  of  this 
session,  which  should  still  leave  tune  for 


final  action  on  any  new  legislation  re- 
quired prior  to  adjournment. 
Mr.  F>resldent.  I  hope  that  this  matter 

can  be  acted  upon  by  the  Senate  before 
any  more  of  these  offenses  occur. 

The  PRESIDEfTT  pro  tempore.  Thp 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priate'y  refeiTed. 

The  resolution  S  Res.  2')3>  wa.s  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
,i^  f  j11  }ws. 

Whe-eas  the  United  States  Oovernment 
now  maintains,  and  can  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue V3  malntiiin.  miiiuiry  and  civilian  In- 
stalUt.or.s  throughout  the  world,  at  which 
United  Stales  pers<niiel  mu-sl  serve  as  mem- 
bers o£  the  Armed  Forces  and  at  which  civil- 
ians, both  United  States  and  foreign,  must 
be  employed  by  the  United  Statee.  and  to 
which  .nstallatlons  and  outposts  such  persons 
will  be  accompanied  by  dependents;  and 

V.'hereRS  the  presence  of  such  perscnnel  at 
8\i?h  i-i5tr.Uation3  has  raised  qv.pstions  as  to 
the  JurlEdictlon  of  military  and  civilian 
courts  of  the  United  StaU^s,  and  of  courts  of 
f; reign  nations,  over  such  pers^jnnel,  which 
aUect  the  constitutional  rights  of  such  per- 
sonnel and  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
and 

Whfreas  Congress  has  enacted  legislation, 
and  'he  United  States  has  entered  Into 
treaties,  defining  the  Jurisdiction  of  courts 
over  such  personnel;  and 

Whereas  recent  events  have  revealed  such 
lnade<iuacles  In  these  statutes  and  treaties 
that  :he  rights  of  individuals,  the  public 
Interest  and  the  Fecurity  of  the  United  States 
have  Deen  seriously  threatened:  and 

Whereas  ex'.stlng  statutes  and  treaties  af- 
fect tne  Departmpnt  of  Defpii.^.  the  Depart- 
ment Df  i-^tate,  and  the  Judiciary;  Now.  there- 
fore. t)e  it 

Resolved.  That  a  select  committee  of  the 
Senate  be  appointed  by  the  President  "f  the 
Senate,  whl-'h  Is  R'ithnr!7ed  ar;d  directed  to 
conduct  an  Inquiry  to  take  •'vidence.  to  re- 
view existing  statutes  and  treaties,  to  make 
findlr  ?«=  ar-.d  recr^mm^ndntlnns  l^'et^lati  ve  or 
otherwise,  and  tcj  rep'^rt  w>  the  Senate  not 
later  than  June  1,  19fi0.  with  referpnce  to 
the  d'-sirabUlty  of  amending  existing  statutes 
and  treat. ?s  and  nf  enacting  new  let'lslatlon 
relatiie  to  the  Juri.sdl  tion  of  c<iurt«  of  the 
United  States  ov°r  persons  employed  by,  or 
acconiD'invirg  the  .\rmed  Forces  of  the 
United  S*a'-<»s  r..,»qi(<e  »hp  terriVirlal  limits 
of  the  United  Stp.tec  with  partlcuur  refer- 
ence to  (li  the  Unlf'^rm  Crx-ie  of  Military 
Justice,  and  (2*  existing  stafjt*^  relating  to 
cri.mes  c^mmit'ed  ruuide  the  territorial 
'.imlt.s  r,f  the  United  States:  and  be  It  further 

Retolved,  That  such  select  committee  shall 
be  composed  of  seven  members,  at  leaj^t  two 
of  whom  shall  be  selected  from  the  member- 
ship of  each  of  the  following  Senate  commit- 
tees Committee  on  Armed  Services,  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  Conimltt6«  on 
the  Judiciary. 


STTDY  OP  IMPACT  ON  NATIONAL 
ECONOMY  OF  LABOR-M.ANAGE- 
MENT  DISPUTES  AND  OF  COLLEC- 
TIVE BARGAINING  GENERALLY 

Mr  GOIJDWATER  Mr  President.  I 
subm.t.  for  appropriate  referf-nce,  a  res- 
olution wh;ch  would  create  a  bipartisan 
select  committee  compo,sed  of  ei^ht 
members  chosen  in  equal  number  from 
the  Committees  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  and  Lab^ir  and  Public 
Welfare,  who  would  be  charged  with  the 
duty  of  conducting  an  i:ive<^ti:,'ation  and 
study  of  the  impact  of  labor-manage- 
ment disputes  and  of  collective  bargain- 


ing generally  on  the  national  economy, 
tiie  effects  thereof  on  the  w»ll-beinu  of 
the  American  public  as  a  wh"!'',  and  to 
determine  whether  any  chan:'es  are  re- 
quired in  our  Federal  laws  in  order  to 
protect  the  national  economy  and  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of  the  public 

In  1935,  with  the  adoption  of  the  War- 
ner Act,  It  became  the  national  p-^licy 
to  encourage  the  practice  and  proce- 
dure of  collective  bargaining.  In  es- 
tablishing this  policy,  it  was  tiie  pii- 
mary  concern  of  the  Ccncress.  by 
granting  specific  benefits  to  lalxjr  unions. 
to  equalize  the  strength  of  employees  in 
their  economic  relations  with  the.r  em- 
ployers. In  1947,  believing  that  the 
scales  had  tilted  too  far  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Congress  enact.ed  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  to  provide  certain  protec- 
tions for  employers  against  the  enor- 
mously increased  strength  of  the  unions. 
And  finally,  in  1059.  Congress,  in  adopt- 
ing the  Labor-Management  Rcport.ng 
and  Disclosure  Act.  commonly  known  as 
the  Landrum-GrifTln  Act,  established 
certain  sp)eciflc  safeguards  for  ran.k- 
and-flle  union  members  against  abuses 
by  their  unions  and  union  leaders. 

In  enacting  this  legislation  over  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  the  basic  pol- 
icy of  encouraging  collective  bargaining 
was  always  left  intact,  and  the  C'^>nprP':s 
assumed  that  the  reforms  provided  in 
the  law  for  the  l)eneflt  of  specific  cate- 
gories of  the  American  public  were 
necessarily  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
a.s  a  whole. 

But  the  recent  steel  strike  has  cau.-^ed 
considerable  uneasme.ss  among  larpe 
numbers  of  the  citlzenrj-.  In  the  face  of 
the  unending  Inflation  which  has  per- 
sisted since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
many  are  asking  whether  our  public 
pt>iicy  and  legislation  dealing  with  labor- 
management  relations  are  really  ade- 
quate to  safeguard  the  public  interest. 
Some  are  wondering,  whether  in  its 
zeal  to  encourage  collective  bargaining, 
Congress  has  not  created  a  condition  in 
which  the  public  interest  is  forgotten  and 
only  the  interests  of  the  parted  to  the 
negotiations  receive  any  leg:slative  pro- 
tection, or  even  attention. 

I  myself  have  experienced  these 
doubts.  So  in  an  effort  to  learn  more 
about  this  problem,  I  requested  several 
Government  agencies  for  information 
and  data  concerning  the  impact  of  work 
stoppages  and  labor-manauement  con- 
tract .settlements  on  the  national  econ- 
omy and  their  effect  on  the  public  inter- 
est, I  was  shocked  to  discover  that  not 
a  single  Government  agency  is  engaged 
in  conducting  studies  along  these  lines. 
A  significant  aspect  of  one  of  the  most 
Important  domestic  problems  facing  our 
country  is  being  completely  Ignored.  I 
therefore  came  to  the  inescapable  con- 
clusion, that  unless  the  Congress  itself 
engages  In  such  an  investigation  and 
study,  none  will  be  made. 

In  my  opinion,  the  basic  question  is 
this:  How  is  the  public  interest  to  be 
effectively  protected,  not  onlv  in  tho.se 
labor-management  contrnvtTsies  which 
result  In  interruptions  of  production. 
but  in  the  settlements  and  aizrefments 
which  result  from  the  normal  and  peace- 
ful procedures  of  collective  bargaining? 


Mr.  President,  if  we  do  not  presently 
devote  some  thought  and  study  to  find- 
ing a  solution  to  this  problem,  we  may. 
in  the  next  national  emergency  resulting 
from  a  labor  disj:  iite.  find  ourstives  con- 
fronted with  an  f  verwheiming  and  unin- 
formed demand  for  extensive  and  per- 
manent intervei  tion  and  participation 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  set- 
tling of  labor  disputes  and  the  wTiting  of 
collective  bargaining  ag.-eements  That 
would  mean  the  end  of  our  free  enter- 
prise system.  But  I  am  confident  that 
an  answer  can  i)e  found  which  will  be 
consi-stent  with  our  political  and  eco- 
nomic tradition.  It  is  for  that  reason  I 
proE>ose  that  the  Congress  investigate 
and  study  the  situation 

The  problem  i.s  fundamentallv  an  lto- 
nomic  one.  Thtit  is  why  I  a.sk  that  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  participate.  But  it  also  in- 
volves the  relations  between  labor  and 
management,  and  hence  requires  the 
attention  of  th''  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Well  are  a.s  veil.  It  affects 
all  of  us  beyond  all  partisan  considera- 
tions, and  therefore  as  I  have  provided, 
it  should  be  approached  on  a  bipartisan 
basis. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  l>e  received  and  appro- 
priately referred 

The  resolution  iS,  Res.  254'  submitted 
by  Mr  Goldw.mep.  was  received  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  ;is  follows: 

Resolved.  That  there  Is  hereby  established 
a  select  commlttfe  which  Is  auUiorlzed  and 
directed  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  Imjjact  of  labor-management 
disputes  and  of  collective  bargaining  gener- 
ally on  the  national  economy,  and  the  effects 
thereof  on  the  ■well-being  of  the  American 
public  as  a  whole  and  to  determine  whether 
any  changes  are  .-equired  In  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  in  order  to  protect  the  na- 
tional economy  and  to  safeguard  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  public 

Sec.  2  (a)  Tl»e  select  committee  shall 
consist  of  eight  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Vice  President,  selected  in  equal  num- 
bers from  the  Oorumlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  two  members 
from  each  committee  shall  be  Members  of 
the  majority  and  two  of  the  minority  of  ihe 
Senate,  At  Its  first  meeting,  to  be  called  by 
the  Vice  President,  the  select  committee 
shall  select  a  chilrman  and  vice  chairm.m, 
and  adopt  rules  of  procedures  not  Inconsist- 
ent with  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 

(b)  Any  vacancy  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  appointments. 

Sec.  3.  (ai  The  select  committee  shall  re- 
port to  the  Senate  by  January  31.  1961.  In- 
clusive, and  shsll.  If  deemed  appropriate. 
Include  In  Its  rejyjrt  specific  legislative 
recommendatlonsi 

(b»  Upon  the  filing  of  Its  final  report  the 
select  committee  shall  cease  to  exist. 

Sec  4.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  select  conur.lttee  is  authorized  to  (1) 
make  such  expenditures  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Seni'te;  (2)  hold  such  hearings; 
(3)  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourn- 
ment periods  of  the  Senate.  (4)  take  such 
testimony;  (5)  employ  on  a  temporary  basis 
such  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants,  and  (6)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  executive  department 
or  agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  employ  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis  such  execu\lve  branch  per- 
•onnel.   as  it  miiy  deem   necessary  and  ap- 


prcpriate  and  further  with  the  consent  of 
other  committees  or  subcommittees,  work 
in  conjunction  with  and  utilize  their  staffs, 
as  it  shaii  be  deemed  necessary  and  appro- 
priate m  the  Judgment  of  the  chairman  of 
the    select    committee 

Sec     5    The    expenditures    authorized    by 
this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  • and 


shall  be  paid  upon  vouchers  by  the  chairman 
of  the  select  committee. 


FEDP:RAI,  EI-ECnONS  act  of  1959— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  'S  2436'  to  revise  the 
Federal  election  laws,  to  prevent  corrupt 
practices  in  Federal  elections,  and  for 
other  purpyoses.  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  Senate  bill  2436,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  BEL\LL  'for  him.self.  Mr  Byrd  of 
Virginia,  and  Mr.  Johnston  of  South 
Carolina'  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  Senate  bill  2436.  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr,  GORE  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him  to  Senate 
bill  2436.  supra,  which  were  ordered  to  he 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 

Mr.  THURMOND  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  Senate  bill  2436.  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

CONSERVATION  OF  ANADROMOUS 
FISH  SPAWNING  AREAS  IN  SAL- 
MON RIVER.  IDAHO— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  NErsEKCERl.  I  submit 
an  amendment  to  be  proposed  to  Senate 
bill  2586,  which  I  call  the  Salmon  River 
preservation  bill. 

This  bill  is  now  pending  before  the 
Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee.  When  I  introduced  it 
last  year,  it  was  drafted  by  its  terms  to 
prohibit  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
from  licensing  any  dam  on  the  Salmon 
River  in  Idaho  which  would  have  a  more 
restrictive  effect  upon  the  passage  of 
anadromous  fish  than  any  existing  dam 
already  constructed  on  the  Columbia 
Fliver  downstream  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Salmon  River.  It  also  provided  pro- 
tection for  the  reproduction  of  the  sal- 
mon in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Salmon 
River  and  its  tributaries,  by  prohibiting 
the  construction,  under  FPC  license,  of 
any  dam.  regardless  of  its  height,  which 
would  flood  the  established  spawning 
grounds  of  these  fish.  The  bill  also  re- 
quired the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
report  to  the  Congress  any  developments 
in  fi.sh  passage  facilities  or  techniques. 
which,  in  his  judgment,  would  justify 
changing  or  lifting  the  restrictions  con- 
tained in  the  proposed  law. 

The  amendment  I  am  submitting  to- 
day is  intended  to  further  strens-then 
the    original     bill.      The     language    is 


changed  to  prohibit  the  licensing  of  any 
dam  on  the  Salmon  River,  whether  high 
or  low.  and  whether  or  not  such  dam 
would  prove  more  or  less  restrictive  to 
the  passage  of  salmon  than  existing 
downstream  structures.  As  amended, 
the  bill  would  keep  this  famed  wilder- 
ne.ss  river  open  and  unobstructed  until 
such  time  as  the  fish  passage  problem 
has  b<^en  satisfactorily  solved. 

The  nurser>-  areas  for  Chinook  salmo:! 
in  Idaho  are  found  in  the  high  moun- 
tain valleys  of  the  central  part  of  the 
State,  The  Middle  Pork  of  the  Salmon, 
widely  known  as  "the  river  of  no  re- 
turn." runs  almost  entirely  through 
primitive  areas  from  its  headwaters  m 
Bear  Valley,  including  its  tributaries. 
Sulphur  Creek,  Marsh  Creek.  Loon 
Creek,  and  Big  Creek.  The  mam  Sal- 
mon, which  rises  m  the  uplands  of  the 
Sawtooth  Mountains,  and  its  tributaries 
like  Yankee  Foik  Creek,  the  Pahsimeroi, 
and  the  Lemh;.  al.so  have  retained  their 
natural  character. 

This  vast  nursery  area  is  of  immen.se 
significance  to  the  great  anadromous 
fish  resource  of  the  Northwest.  No 
other  river  system  contributes  so  greatly 
to  the  Chinook  runs.  No  other  river  sys- 
tem has  .so  long  escaped  the  works  of 
man. 

No  amount  of  protection  m  the  spawn- 
ing areas  avails  us  if  the  fish  cannot  get 
to  them  The  people  of  the  region  ap- 
preciate this  fact,  Tliey  want  the  Sal- 
mon River  preserved,  Tlie  support  for 
the  basic  objective  of  my  bill  expressed 
at  the  hearing  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  !Mr,  B,'iRTLETTl, 
held  at  Lewiston,  Idaho,  last  November, 
was  overwhelming.  More  than  50  wit- 
nesses testified,  and  their  testimony 
was  eloquent.  But  a  number  of  these 
witnesses  e.xpressed  concern  that  the 
ori,i;inal  bill  did  not  go  far  enough  to 
accomplish  its  objective. 

While  the  low  dams  now  in  existence 
dowristream  from  the  mouth  of  the  .Sal- 
mon do  not  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
parent  fish  or  of  the  fingerlincs.  the  evi- 
dence was  that  they  do  exact  a  toll. 
In  Its  cumulative  effect,  this  toll  may 
become  very  damat^mg  The  attrition 
of  a  series  of  low  dams,  were  they  to  be 
built  on  the  Salmon  River,  would,  in 
this  same  cumulative  effect,  seriously 
endanger  the  anadromous  fish  runs,  the 
experts  said. 

This  amendment  would  meet  the  ob- 
jection by  prohibiting  the  construction 
of  any  dam  on  the  Salmon  River. 
whether  high  or  low.  until  such  time  as 
the  fish  problem  has  been  solved. 

Solutions  to  the  fish  problem  are  being 
soucht  vigorously,  for  it  is  now  widely 
appreciated  that  the  anadromous  fishery 
resource  m  the  Columbia  River  Basm  is 
a  major  natural  resource  Gen,  E.  C. 
Itschner,  Cliief  of  Encmeers.  gives  as  his 
opinion  that  15  years  may  be  required 
to  find  solutions.  If  this  bill  is  enacu-d, 
the  Congre.ss  will  express  its  will  that 
the  solution  to  the  fish  problem  be  m 
hand  before  any  structures  are  built  on 
the  Salmon  River,  whether  for  power, 
flood  control,  or  otherwise. 

Fortunately,  such  a  prohibition  against 
dam  construction  on  the  Salmon  River 
Will  have  no  detrimental  effect  on  liie 
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economy  or  the  growth  of  Idaho  or  the 
Northwest.  For  many  years  to  come,  we 
have  sufficient  damsites  available  on 
our  other  major  rivers  to  provltie  all  of 
the  water  storage,  the  power,  the  flood 
control,  and  the  navigational  benefits 
that  the  growing  needs  of  the  Northwest 
may  require.  By  the  time  that  these 
damsites,  located  mainly  on  rivers  that 
have  already  been  obstructed  by  dams, 
are  fiilly  developed,  it  Is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  fish  passage  problem  will  have  been 
satisfactorily  solved.  In  the  meantime,  if 
this  bill  is  enacted  into  law,  the  Salmon 
River  will  have  been  kept  open  and  its 
salmon  run  will  have  been  saved. 

The  Clearwater  River  in  Idaho  was 
once  a  major  Chinook  stream,  but  in  1923, 
a  small  dam  without  facilities  for  the 
passage  of  the  migrating  fish  was  built 
at  Lewlston.  The  Chinook  no  longer  use 
the  Clearwater  in  significant  numbers, 
notwithstanding  that  a  fish  ladder  has 
since  been  installed. 

The  lesson  is  obvious.  When  nature's 
inexplicable  cycle  in  these  fish  is  inter- 
rupted. It  may  well  be  beyond  the  power 
of  man  to  undo  the  damasre. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  exert  every  ef- 
fort to  secure  favorable  action  on  the 
Salmon  River  preservation  bill — to  save 
the  river  in  its  pristine  state,  wliile  there 
Is  still  time,  and  to  keep  the  spawning 
beds  in  the  vast  wild  areas  of  central 
Idaho  unspoiled,  until  mans  ingenuity 
learns  the  way  to  move  the  adult  salmon 
upstream  and  the  fingerlings  down- 
stream, through  and  around  the  barriers 
which  he  may  install  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  the  amend- 
ment, and  ask  that  It  be  appropriately 
referred.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  bill  as  it  will  read  with 
the  amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce;  and.  with- 
out objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

The  bill  IS.  2588>  to  provide  for  the 
conservation  of  anadromous  fish  spawn- 
ing areas  In  the  Salmon  River,  Idaho,  as 
proposed  to  be  amended,  is  ais  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hnuse 
Of  R«7jresentat<rc?  of  the  Unitfd  Staten  of 
Americs  in  Congress  asse-mbled.  That  In 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  tbe  Salmon 
River  and  Its  trtbutarlea  constlUiie  one  of 
the  prlncipai  spawning  areas  of  anadromoua 
flab  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  l.s  the  pur- 
pcee  of  this  Act  to  prohibit,  urJesa  or  untU 
future  developments  justify  a  change  in  this 
policy,  the  authorisation  of  dams  and  reser- 
voir* cr  xtrtactures  on  the  Salmon  River  thnt 
would  restrict  the  passage  ot  such  fi&h 
to  rearh  spawning  areas  or  which  would  Quod 
ostabUahad   apmwalng   grounds. 

Sac.  a.  The  Federal  Power  Cominlfialon 
shall  not  Issue  any  permit,  license,  lea^e.  or 
other  authorization  under  the  prorislons  of 
the  federal  Power  Act  for  any  dam.  reser- 
voir, conduit,  powerhouse,  or  other  works  for 
the  stt>rage  or  collection  of  water  or  the  de- 
velofxnent  of  power  on  tlie  Salmon  River  in 
Idaho  tn  any  eaae  In  whidi  any  such  pro- 
posed works  wtouid  restrict  the  passage  o^ 
anadromous  flsh.  or  which  would  tLxxX  eatah- 
Ushed    spawning   grounds. 

BBC.  8.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
report  to  the  CongreaB  any  developments  In 


flsh  conaervatloa  or  In  the  construction  of 
dams  and  reeertutis  that  In  his  opinion 
JostUy  amending  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


NATIONAL  E^.lERCxENCY  LABOR 
DISPUTES  ACT  OP  1060— ADDI- 
TIONAL   COSPONSOR    OF   BILL 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Ore<;an  i  Mr.  NetTBERGERi 
may  be  added  a.s  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
iS.  2810'  amending  the  National  Labor 
Rf'.ations  Act  with  respect  to  emergency 
labor  disputes,  intiTKluced  by  me  for  my- 
self and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  'Mr 
Aiken)  on  January  14.  1960. 

The  PREvSTDE.VT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  LIBRARY  SERV- 
ICES ACT— .ADDITION.\L  COSPON- 
SORS     OF    BILL 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous con^^ent  that  the  n,'\mp.s  of  the 
distmguislied  Senator  from  M;s,sissippi 
[Mr.  Sten'ntsI.  and  the  distingui.shed 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tmmadge] 
may  be  added  as  additional  cosponsors 
of  the  bill  '  .S.  2830  >  to  amend  the  Library 
Services  .^ct  in  order  to  e.xit-nd  for  5 
years  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions and  for  other  purpasf-s  introduced 
by  me.  on  behalf  of  myself  and  other 
Senators,  on  J:inuary  14.  1960 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


N.^TTONAL  FI.-HERIES  CENTER, 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  -ADDI- 
TIOxNAL    COSPONSOR    OP    BILL 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.'-f^nt  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr  Byrdj  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S. 
2840;  to  create  a  Federal  planning  com- 
mission to  Conduct  a  study  of  the  pos- 
sible establishment  m  the  Di^itrict  of  Co- 
lumbia of  a  national  fisheries  center,  in- 
troduced by  me  on  January  18.  1960. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ISSr.'\NCE  OP  GOLD  MEDAL  IN 
RECOGNITION  OF  SETiVICES  OP 
DR.  THOMAS  A.  DOCjLEY— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OF  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Under  a'lthority  of  th«  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  13,  1960,  the  names  of 
Senators  Hennincs,  Symington,  Mans- 
riELD,  Bible,  Bexll,  Proutt,  Pong, 
Scott,  Case  of  South  Dakota,  Hrw- 
PHRrr.    Robertson,    Hruska,    Pkoxmire, 

MtTRRAY,      DODD,      SPARKMAN,      SCHOEPPEL. 

WrLLiAJffs  of  New  Jersey.  Gruening, 
Jackson.  McGte,  .Allott,  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia, KurHTt,  Thtthmond,  Yottvg  of 
North  Dakota,  Moss,  Nevbet^gek,  Cur- 
Tis.  Benwett,  Cooper,  Case  of  New  Jer- 
sey.     S.ALTONST.ALL.     Ra.NDCTLPH,      CANNON, 

Clark,  Keattnc,  Lowg  of  Hawaii.  Keeau- 
vss,  and  YAitBotoiniH  were  added  as  ad- 
ditional cosponsors  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion   '^SJ.   Res,    148>    to    authorize    the 


President  of  the  United  States  to  confer 
a  medal  on  Dr  Thomas  Anthony  Dooley 
III.  intrxlurfxl  by  Mr  Bush  for  him- 
self and  Mr  Javits)  on  January  13, 
i960 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addre.s.ses,  editorials  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

nr  Mr  JORDAN: 
Address  on  the  subject  "The  Challenge  of 
Citizenship."  by  Senator  Randclf'h.  deliv- 
ered before  the  14th  National  Conference  on 
Citizenship,  at  the  Shorehana  Hotel.  Wash- 
ington, D  C  ,  September  19.  1969 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota: 
Address  entitled  "State,  School,  and  Child 
In  Todays  World,"  delivered  by  him  at  South 
Dakota  Educational  Association  Convention, 
Aberdeen,  S  Dak,  November  4.  1959,  and 
Spearfish.  S    Dak.,  November  5,  1^59. 

By  Mr  FULBRIOHT: 
Telegrtim  dated  January  14,  l&eo.  from  the 
Soviet  news  agency  Tass,  addressed  to  Sena- 
tor FiT-BfiiCHT;  and  his  reply  to  the  afore- 
mentioned telegram,  dated  January  18,  1930. 
relating  to  Premier  Khrxishchev's  address  to 
Supreme  Soviet. 

By  Mr.  WILEY: 
Article  entitled   "The  Real   Cost  of  Milk." 
published  In  the  Dairy  Record  of  Janiiary  13. 
1360. 


IS     THE     UNITED     STATES     TO     BE 
SECOND  BEST? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  morning's  Washington  Post 
Cannes  an  article,  written  by  the  distin- 
guished journali.st.  Walter  Lippmann. 
which  is  a  thoughtful  and  provocative 
analysis  of  this  administration's  national 
policies, 

Mr  Lippmann  observes,  under  a  gen- 
eral heading  of  "The  Second  Best,"  that 
while  our  country  is  still  much  richer 
than  the  Soviet  Union  "we  have  fallen 
behmd  and  are  not  holding  our  own  m 
terms  of  national  power.  In  overall  mili- 
tary capacity,  in  the  competition  to  pio- 
neer In  outer  space,  in  the  comparative 
rate  of  economic  growth,  and  in  educa- 
tion, which  is  the  lifegiving  principle  of 
national  power." 

I  commend  this  article  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  Congrefvs,  but  even  more  do  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  careful  attention  of  each 
responsible  member  of  this  administra- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  m  Uie  body  of  Uie  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  remaiks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccjrd, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.   19,   1960] 

The  Sbcond  Best 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

The  President  has  been  true  to  the  princi- 
ple he  laid  down  In  his  first  budget,  which 
was  sTibmltted  on  January  21.  1954.  "We 
will  reduce"  he  said  8  years  ago,  "the  share 
of  the  national  Income  which  Is  spent  by  the 
Government  ** 

He  has  done  that.  Although  the  Federal 
Government  Is  spending  on  the  purchase  of 
goods  and  services  more  than  It  did  6  years 
ago,  this  Is  a  smaller  share  of  the  much  \i\- 


civ.:^<'  daU  ^naJ  '.msarrua^  Even  whe:.  ■we 
8ulU  t^>e  ver>  ci^ii&id£ra.ble  In i -revised  amouiil 
spent  by  local  and  State  F'/rernmer.ts,  the 
total  ts  stni  a  firrtn.Vi'^  shxrr  thnn  IT  wjit^ 
In  1953  whrrn  tbr  Piiurtdein  wws  prrp«rlr*K 
hl.'<  first  iwadim 

Sc  tr.e  Prestaent  ks  entltlfxl  V,  ny  that  be 
tias  :  e<*n  taxhful  to  tbe  princjpif  be  kaid 
(k>w>-    wi>«ii    he   i>«K*r       Dunjoc   ko«   term   of 

Ui^  '1  -^i^t  wu«:t;  y.  «  ,;;ejl.v  eii^ix^-nl  u.*- 
tlonai  Income.  Keller  bel^re  Ii.  !;::  h!st',r> 
have  so  marty  pecrpfe  Ir  any  r^-intry  had  s 
m«rh  money  to  sp^^.d  prtratrfr  antl  a.?  th*T 
saw  fit. 

Tl'is.  wowkl  Ir  an  ut.  illoT»>fi  -.eUirt  t  were  It 
tkOC  for  the  c  tfturtxtng  tai  t  that  durini!  tl^ar 
years  cU  priv»'e  prtvpf-.ty  ub*  FT-si<leT'  n»- 
bcea  prcaaoinc  over  xi\*  kioa  of  Ajoaexkciai 
primacy  among  the  great  power>  l.!  Uic 
world. 

There  U  no  doubt  that  this  counuy  te 
still  much  richer  than  the  Soviet  Ualon.  It 
may  be.  although  no  one  kncws.  not  any 
wenker  than  the  S>  -.let  Untrri  Birt  we  have 
fallen  bcfei&d  and  are  not  bokttnfr  our  cwn 
In  terms  of  national  power,  in  cvrrall  m.A- 
tary  capactty.  in  the  r  impetltlon  to  pkoc  '  - 
in  outer  sjjace,  vn  ili*  C'«ri;arauv«  ra'.e  of 
econnmW  gzowlh.  and  tn  etl'icauun.  «  utch  ls 
the  llfe^viag  principle    >1   n.  t  oix^i  p^^wer. 

Why  has  this  happened?  WLy  are  v»e  chal- 
lengod  In  this  way  when.  In  fact  the  Soviet 
VnfOB  h»5  a  BTT*^  ritK>n;il  fTtTttTrr  whjrh 
Is  less  X\...\i  half  nf  tmm  a->d  a  starxtard  of 
Bring  abcirt  a  third  :»  h  rh  a.s  our  '>«n? 
Why  la  this  ncbt  r  coi;nUv  t^ix^  |wr«if  rt  by 
a  poorer  no<.  uu-t  ' 

Tha  leaeou.  au  Uottum.  '^  Uuit  :n  this  pe- 
riod of  cold  waj-  th''  rieiOil^  :.t  Uae  aalierecl 
to  a  prlncip'.c  wtuch  wuuid  probahiy  no 
fongrr  he  ruttaMe  rrrn  fn  a  time  of  t-tal 
{VM»r,-  ff  hjtf  sdK'-rrd  t>  a  prtT?'-t-ff.  w^.•rh 
puts  pnTau»  cnmfcirt  and  pr*T»ve  cr«ri«airnp- 
UOD.  ahead  of  nationa:  need.  Tlic  PrvsMent 
hiis  Fpent  his  7  >(■...■  k.  .  rr.  e  r-Ci'i-^aiit  tiie 
ahace  of  tbe  t^UoOfai  \sMjjtott  (kevo^ed  u>  pxjb- 
Ilc  purposes.  Tbe  chaUeo^e  uX  the  boviet 
tTnlon  has  been  demanding  an  Increase,  not 
a  reduction,  of  the  share  of  the  national 
IncoBaa  drwot^  to  pubflr  purposes  We  are 
falhnc:  beMnd  in  the  rsce  because  w«e  ar^ 
■Dt  aJkrured   to  run. 

In.  C30^  ;et  e  onomr  is  ,;rowing  at  a  rate 
«Li..av.  taiVi::yUe(.l  cr ;  st^T-.itlTei)  U  «i  per- 
cent per  annual.  Our  et^.,.^i,>  L.t*  bfcen 
growtng  at  a  rKie  oi  Icas  Oi.^ij  3  percent 
The  S'HTlPt  eiTiH'-'my  is  hs!r  a.s  b!g  as  our?i 
but  tt  l»  rmwlmr  tuir?'  a,^  f«jrt  TTjIf  me.ins 
that  This  yeiu-'s  Ir.  rv-ment  ff  In  rea.'e  Is 
abom  »I2  l^llkwi  in  -h*  C  .SJSJt  and  iibooi 
•  '.3  biuiin  In  u.e  IJnieU  SUit«a. 

But.  ajvd  ibia  b,  Uie  cjux  r.'  the  matter 
the  USSR  will  use  mo.-'  not  all.  ui.  Uif 
$12  blULun  lncrea.«e  for  uatJoxial  p";rpc)tes. 
for  armanrwr.tij.  for  prixlncttve  Invp^tment*. 
for  foreim  a;d  and  for  natt^nal  edT2rstJr>n 
We  on  the  &•  :*er  ^larvd  are  %r-\ni>  -n  thr 
Bi.' '-iinower  p«-l:iCipl.\  and  are  Bj>i^ndJriir  a 
greater  shar.  ot  (  ur  %\b  \  ;.lion  In  r ease  for 
private  parp..se3,  :  r  vhe  icilLii!^  of  coo- 
sujuer  goods  and  aX  Uic  liM.tiur.K.'.  t^ti  1w.lai)- 
ties  connected  wili  the  ui.i.i^.:.^  ui.d  ute  uf 
consumer  goods. 

That  Is  why  the  nstfona!  power  of  the 
Sovlf  Unton  s  forr^rrr  ^Fv—.}  of  rhe  r.n- 
tional  {jowcr  o/  U\*  Ur  rve»i  .Stale* 

I  have  take:,  -his  snairaa  at  the  fi«rir«e 
Iron  aevaral  ao.iijes  bcu  efciehy  U<.mn  Wie 
brilliant  and  uut.AtU£  i<.s-.,uivc>;  v  beXore  ibe 
Joint  comml'ter  cf  CLU^t-ns-s  fe-Uen  La&t  au- 
ttrmn  by  Prof  w  w  Eostow.  of  the 
M!t'^»<-hTts<»ft»  1'nt^\*n^'-  nf  T»^hnoTr*gy 
The  ajial-»sis  It  ronflrrned  1-^  tb^  te^trmofTT 
o<  Mr  Alien  W  Dulles  bas^  on  tbe  find- 
In^-s  ,  t   'be  Cet-j^   lnte£.|c«;:*  Ar'Jxry 

In*  cuotiUdinK  par  :rapn  cA  Mr  Dunes' 
ata'euM:ii  a  o^e  th.-,  wr  mu.si  ^xi  pocKter 
and  taJte  to  h,e*.'t  U  aayo  the  inaj«jr 
thrust  of  S<3rlet  ecunuoalc  cieveiopaient  and 
Its  high  technological    skills    and   resources 


i»st  iiirecu:cl  ujward  tfiticiMlaeil  liKiu.suiai. 
u....tafy,  kjid  x.,k.t.(  ual  power  gufUa  A  aciajor 
t.'vr-.ist  ,jf  v^ar  ecur.:Tn.y  Is  directed  Into  the 
prTrfnctt'fn  rrf  the  rrrwamrr  type  goo&f  and 
wrr\-irr9    whK*    add    ntt)e  to   "the    irtnewv    a( 

.r  nattenal  r^enrth.  Hcnoe.  nettbcr  the 
■bK  of  on  rcFprrthre  fcross  natlaaal  pr^d- 
nrts  EKx-  of  oar  respect:  ve  indoatrkal  prtxluc- 
Uutos  is  a  teue  >»_c:.ucit  of  our  reiaUve 
na.i....jj . a..   T'omtr    ij».'s.*,.»or.i», 

T!jj  Ui-t:..  t. ,  wl.ici,  fci  :.  .avlc  resources  axr- 
fll.-»»ctfc!  "..Trgrrfy  determine  t.'-.i;  meaeurc  or 
r;^'"!'^  n)  pr  w^r  '* 

I  harr  i.  ir^ter}  'he  »»«t  Frntenop  tyf  Mr 
Duller'  statr  cnmt  bpfsose  tt  states,  so  ft 
■eenLS  to  me  the  lujidaineiital  Woe  which 
•.-■        '■    lir.Tv     rr,:'-  •         :..••    President's 

CT  11  trolling  prmclpk^-  Lbai  the  ( lOverE rm  ; . * 
ahioukl  spend  a  axaaUtr  siiare  v.:  &>  ^^uitu: 
national  Income — has  u;  .'..^  :i*eq jei.cc,  I;. 
this  age  of  cold  war  and  :  ,i*'  r.^!  rU'^try, 
th«t  the  conntry  wi7T  havT  .i  "r^-^.Ter  poel- 
tJon  of  ^^^f^lenfe  nnd  pr»wi-r  tn  thi  world 
WhUa  tt  niay  be  thai  the  days  ^f  our 
primacy,  which  were  brief,  are  ending,  wiiat 
mnst  not  be  allowed  to  coene  to  an  end  Is 
uur  parity  »i:  b  the  Kieaifcti  pi>»  ers.  For 
ijtx  It  u^peiid  niaOiy  uX  th*:  uea:  es*.  Kope&  (xf 
nianldnd. 

Nobody  can  say  as  yet  when  t7.c  K:i.t;  ^n  wIH 
become  aroused  to  the  reaMzatlrr.  that  na- 
tional duty  must  take  precedence  orer  pri- 
vate liitfiilprenee.  tbttt  H  is  not  iXMFlhle  t  > 
preserve  our  society  by  private  affluence  and 
imtalle  eatn][4acenry. 

The  T»>K*^  trial  w:ll  ^erve  this  r  >untry. 
and  lntie»  d  save  u.  wii)  be  thoce  o<t  sten. 
Hit:  atrUvi«j.iUlu^  b-iiu  Uj.iteris  li.e-y  m;-.y  Uvjl 
as  yet  tixt  weii  In  the  Gallup  pioll£>.  They 
win  be  listened  to  sooruer  or  later.  For  they 
wiU  bJiatter  the  belteT.  nryr  so  pre-ralmt 
HHMaag  OB.  that  aShienee  Is  (freatr.ew?  1:  is 
DoC  IB  the  btatory  ot  bnman  soctetios  tt  hat 
n  it  pf'diim  hfpn  t!ip  ra^c  tl^i-.t  wl.t:'.  rtcbe?^ 
were  ctrTucect  U  luxury  tt  was  the  mark  <  .' 
Ukeli  ii'Cline. 

Mr  GRUFNTNG  Mr  Prr5?dt-Trt.  will 
the  majcrily  leader  vi«°^d  briefTy  for  a 
qne^tTon' 

Mr  JOFTNPON  nf  Tpxa«  Ye?,  a!- 
t*7'"'n"'h  I  r!50  wrsh  to  rrqnert  the  pr;.nt- 
tng  at  this  point  in  the  Recttfd  of  an 
editorial  which  appears  in  today's  prrs?. 

Mr  GRUENING.  I  wonder  whether 
ft  is  the  editorial  which  was  published 
U\ix  morr.ins  in  the  Wa.shin.c'tan  Post, 
and  which  constitutes  a  rrir  thcu.ghtful 
ana?5^is  of  the  inadequacies  of  the  Pre.<;- 
IdeiTt's  budfTCt.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Texas  win  also  request  tliat  that  edito- 
rial be  printed  in  the  Recoht. 

Mr.  JOITNSON  of  Texas.  I  am.  about 
todo  so. 

Mr.  Presiderl.  the  priucipal  editorial 
of  todays  \Vai>hjnpton  Put.;  desiii  Simi- 
larly wiUi  tliib  subject  ocatlei-.  uq  the 
coaUiX.1  of  the  1961  fiscal  jear  bodget. 
It,  too.  obfecrves  Uiat  there  are  ob^ec- 
Uvei  U:«it  m;-.i  U.  im  re  iii^JOi  tant  ij  our 
natmi\ai  sur\  iV:tl.  ^."O'Atii,  stxul  wellare 
Uian  budget  sui'i^'LU^es. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  also  be  poriiited  in  the  bodj  of 
theRxcoao. 

Tb';re  bt  :ng  no  objecvion,  the  edrtot-ial 
was  onierf  Q  lo  be  pruued  uq  the  H£XO«>. 
as  loiki\'k'&. 

I  Pram  tbe  WaatitaHrtai.    Post.  Jan.   1»,   IMP] 
TBI  Cjlll  TfUT   ItrvKB   Cams 

Th*  PrtfrttJent  !»i»td  It  a. I  in  htx  ftrst 
■cvterce  ~1il:th  th»B  nn aaayr  traRsi]i:tttiK 
the  tacdtrei  of  the  Ur.ncd  States  foe  tht  fiaral 
jrear  '.Ml,  1  tuTttc  ii.f  Cotif^eaa  tr  )can  wtth 
me  Ui  a  taVtiB.Jtytd  eflort  to  nrhlrv«  a  sub- 
stantial  surplus."     Prom    !■      :  :  .:.g   to  end 


U  kE  aa  it  notbinc  ej.se  maiiered  nearly  so 
Biiaeh,.  Tbe  admlniatrauon  a  hnal  energies 
af^oarenUy  are  to  be  caoaccrated  to  tbe  at- 

taiitiBcut  ai  a  budget  aurplua.  S.Mckm'.  has 
Ma  yarrow  view  of  Federal  ecuakotnic  reapon- 
ubUiuea  and  ot  tbe  Nation  s  prter.ty  nee<ts 
been  cnore  Ainanasbetly  ac  knowle<^ged.  A 
surplus  would  UMOecd  bf  app«v:prtate  and 
be.piul  in  bscal  it-tl — kmi  iv  ciigbi  not  tc  be 
the  focus  Q<  the  iJOTernmentf  p^annlrg.  as 
Mr   hi«en>.oiwer  thus  bA&  made  it 

II  t  dificnl*.  to  see  now  or  why  tbe  P»-ea»- 
deni  tiuikks  h*s  taud#tet  aitatf  to  the  sire  i|rlh 
f  .^:r.er:.  :a  s  econonty  Tbe  Treasury  esx»- 
maies  of  groes  naxionai  product  and  oi  n  r- 
porate  e»r:.in|t»  rn  which  the  tM  billion 
re^-eiiiie  foreca&i  is  louncied  rurf  piauUy  uiu-a- 
conaervative.  11  Uvere  ic  an;  expectation — 
as  there  cu(i;hl  to  be^-Uukt  the  Nation  c.vn  (x 
wui  eiter^exKx  rejtuireij  luii  employ  u>e:it  u, 
the  utxi  18  mronths.  receipu  st^  u>d  be  nae&s- 
trab  y  higher.  (Despite  the  steei  strike. 
reveja-^e*  tnis  yeiir  ,tre  now  expected  t.)  run 
•li>  b.LU(»k  bi4!;ber  than  i^ireseen  a  year  a^o. 
and  It  is  akeiy  t:.at  the  Trea&ury  again  is 
p4ay:!ig    ::    sale  > 

As  lor  spend, ng  tbe  PresidcTii'B  expendi- 
ture eatunates  hardly  cor.surtute  an  artirma- 
tion  of  f;-.i:h  ir.  the  N;.-.  :.  -  c  .■■,i  .uea.  Thp 
hgurei'  are  tJae  Irwe&t  oi  all  voe  E^senhover 
ytars  in  terms  it  r. ;•. 'uioEiAl  incjcne — e%en  U 
tAie  coi.s«rvauve  ili&ci<i1  f ureca:  la  are  ac- 
ct  ;M.ec  Ttke  97^  B  billion  sper^iiXkf:  progrikn^ 
w>  Old  am  >U£it  lo  ,^u.'-t  IB  percent  oX  the 
bauoEa..  income,  compared  wnth  i&  perc<n:t 
lor  U'.e  currem  fis^oai  year  i^.d  an  average 
oX  ^  perver.i  loi  the  years  since  li^^  Sp«nd- 
::  .-  ■':.!  .  Ti.;:.t;  >  t  ;i.-  couid  be  mcreaaco  by 
a.s    a.u<  i>    a&    9t*   bLUiOn    kJ:Ki    n  jX.   exceed    ti.e 


£.^enlM.'Aij  average. 


these  terms. 


TbUb  a  bmdgei  more  in  keeping  with  na- 
tkinai  needs  i:i  deftjnse,  education,  reaearcii, 
puUUc  in  Ai'iih  anrd  weUaie.  and  fart:gii  ecu- 
noiuic  a.-iAJ^iaiiC4:  wx  a.d  seem  e.k:^i>  wiUu:! 
reticii  oll  tbe  i.  niy  tfcrms  that  coiLLnt.  the 
l.»Uon  b  ah:iiiy  lu  pay  tor  it.  At  txvUy  lull 
empi.oy:nfcnl  trnd  » i;h  a  n.u'timujr:  program 
ot  UlS  re'oim — irtcucmg  the  pc.st^  Tixie  and 
g^so>.i:i«  t^x  iniS'e^ses  which  the  President 
property  Ui&i&ts  upoi^ — such  a  bodget  coujd 
be  U<.»'UjC«d  and  nue^.i  ■^n^  include  a  surpius 
lor  deoi  retireiii«iit 

Sper.dui^  this  year  was  depressed  in  so 
many  areas  ut  Federal  activity  litat  it  Is  not 
:  Mr:  r.' ::ig  to  tuad  inatan  es  in  wh:ch  ouilajs 
lor  li^ul  fahow  sUghi  mcrra.'-ea.  Given  hxi^x 
years  pt.icy  cf  no  new  starts  on  water  r«- 
■ovirccs  pco'ectf.  lor  cxajxipu-.  the  42  pro>ects 
lor  wh:ch  iriual  lunds  are  propoeed  :n  the 
ue-Jv  budget  look  l:ke  progress.  I^4eikEUred 
ag^n&l  UiitioiiAl  iM^eds.  this  is  a  Ihitexui^ 
i^^n  fete  p.  I'.'Mt  m.  ret^sed  cutlays  lor  ba^ic 
researtxh     oi     var:ous     kinds     are     ejnreruely 

Tike    ald-to-educatlon     pro(rranas    eoctain 

litUe  that  Is  n-.  re  realittlc  or  workable  tha.n 
the  proposals  of  a  year  ago.  Here  an,  :.r  r.li 
the  challene^s  to  natfcnaT  entrr^prise  :.~  v,  i.ere 
a  Eubst&nual  increase  In  Federal  spending 
Is  111..:  v.:.:>  de5;)ei'ikti«:l5  netdea  i.iit  ;-.]so  wouid 
pay  cnorni.  uf  cf!vlderd<^  A:.c!  s  n  through 
tbe  dreary  recital:  still  no  slgnifieart  acre'.- 
eraiiuu  oi  nuciesr  ;»wej-  de^eiopoaent,  ef 
uro&n  rexiewau  pit>>ects.  ol  stream  poUuiion 
eoutxol.  uT  public  hoiiyinR.  and  o/  many  other 
profpr-ms  In  which  the  national  shortlalU  are 
evuiert   and   grcwir.g 

The  defmse  bndpet  cn:»«'  Trr  recfnrttons  tn 
nrerun  w«if>  ne  prPc^.irrnTewt.  eictfrtfiTT  rnt- 
Iwrks  In  the  Stratcfrto  Ab  CDemaan<rs  bocnb- 
er  ft'er.trtlj  hrd  a  47-.ch:p  reduct:on  in  an- 
tbonaed  navaJ  EtrcB^tta.  "Rie  anakl's  p»ced 
Biodt^rm2at,ion  of  tbe  Army  Is  to  b«  aligbtly 
ai::celerated.  It  appears,  hut  nathing  Is  proj- 
ected for  more  adequate  airlift  or  for  the 
"thfT  rrqirlTTmrr.ts  of  an  ample  llmttwl  wnr 
capatafltty  The  tncreased  proem aimiit  of 
tiitercontiiicBtal  balhattr  mlatflea  la  bcartna- 
kng  but  zvsi'cttataty  the  woMjar  eauviiiaate  In 
tbe  next  2  or  9  Tears  raxtrt  be  on  mlaKtiM 
relatively  vulnerable  to  a  surprise  attack. 


\U  ! 
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VfffVwfy    liV    liTf    ■•••WfTrFfFfWlWf  ii    W»    ^FFw    rwwf rv^^ 

MM  M  tar  Mn«ftM««  Mmm  miMiM*  Mt  jr*l 
^»rHMt0  »M««4  tM  iTfMMrfM*   »(  it**  muMti' 

A  M'H'Mml   »<MfMM«    IM   •MtkMfMMKi^'tM   f'/f 

^tt0  ti¥iium  MNWM  fl#MMt'»  yfunfmt  nrnf 
iMm  Um4  (M  tivM  n»Uk,  ^t  t»*M  \tt  Ui  mt 

turn  PM^  tM  HMM  •»|H^»^t<^ 

TIM  profwd  fAN'tmn  •«<HM>f»u  »t4  pc'*- 
fritmf  ftd4  U)  impfMMtv*  uh»i«,  t^ut  Xm  umj 
waAtl  •  •urn  Ui  m  b«in«  c«mmlM4(d  u>  th* 
taNMU  d«ir«lopm«nt  progrMrui  wttu.'b  th«  hnvw- 
ruH  lUiCtotM  io  dMpM^Mljr  r«qulr«  w  achiev* 
Cb«  bTMkthroufh  to  Mlf-tuKtalncd  growth 
ThU  nuLkm  all  ttu  more  dMirabl*  the  pUn 
to  focufl  •eotuNTilc  aid  In  a  few  u-ea«  Mili- 
tary aid  appropriation  requeete  are  8»)me- 
wbat  higher,  but  a  decline  In  actual  spend- 
ing next  year  U  forecaat.  The  recommenda- 
tlone  of  the  Draper  commute*  for  more 
expedltloua  modernization  of  NATO  forces 
Mem  Anally  to  be  receiving  recognition, 
however. 

Few  of  the  President's  legislative  recom- 
mendation* are  new  We  have  prev.  .usly 
supported  many  of  them,  such  as  the  pr  >- 
posal  to  equEillze  military  retirement  pay  to 
repeal  the  American  reservation  on  the  'u- 
rlsdlctlon  of  the  World  Court  and  to  rem-ve 
the  Interest  celling  on  O'lvernment  bonds 
These  and  several  others  deserve  the  cl  «e  at- 
tention of  Congress 

A3  for  the  budget  Itself.  Cor.eresis  h.-ts  al- 
ready greeted  It  on  the  farr.'.  '.^ir  pa"prn 
Representatives  Taber  and  Cannon,  of 
course,  promise  th.at  it  will  be  further  re- 
duced. A  dlsapp>olntln?  nurr.^.>er  rf  Demo- 
crats have  contended  th.  m.selves  w  'h  ob- 
serving that  the  poetai  rate  a.:.d  s:ui>>'.\ne  t<uc 
Increases  cannot  be  approved  and  Uiat  there- 
fore the  budget  surplus  may  prove  lIIusTy 
A  few  have  suggested  that  urgent  pr^nrram^ 
may  get  more  fund.s.  but  last  years  reduc- 
tion In  the  funds  far  space  exploration  is  not 
an  encouraging  omen  Until  the  vast  sum  of 
unmet  national  needs  Is  faced.  limited  Roals 
like  the  achievement  of  a  surplus  or  the  re- 
duction of  an  indicated  deficit  wil!  pr^babiy 
continue   to  shape    Federal    btid^f  t^ 

The  call  to  a  peace'inae  L;reatnes,=?  of  na- 
tional purpoe*  comes  hard  In  President 
Elsenhower's  7  years  It  has  not  come  at  all. 
Now,  with  the  outlines  of  the  final  chapter 
written  there  la  little  to  do  but  frame  the 
great  Lsauee  anew  for  national  reappraisal 
and.  hopefully,  a  fresh  start  ne.xc  Jaiiuary 
In  this  budget  message,  the  Rn'fiublicans 
presumably  have  taken  •'heir  gr  'Urid  The 
appeal  is  narrow — and  In  these  times  exceed- 
ingly dangerous. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S   BUDGET 
ME8SAGE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
budget  message  sent  to  the  Congre.ss  yes- 
terday Is  inadequate  In  its  provisions  for 
education,  for  public  health,  for  research 
and  development,  and  for  national  de- 
fense; and  it  is  also  inadequate  in  its 
plans  with  respect  to  our  povsition  in. 
and  our  relationship  with,  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

A  year  ago  this  month  the  present  ad- 
ministration admitted  that  it  was  actu- 
ally planning  to  let  the  Soviet  Union 
attain  a  long  lead  in  the  new  weapons. 

Today,  so  as  to  further  our  unprece- 
dented life  of  luxury  and  consumer  com- 
forts, this  administration  further  admits, 
through  the  proposed  budget  in  question. 


ih««  wff  iif«  trtunfttnn  Ui  pam  rrv«f  Ui  ih* 
MmUfU,  Um40ri(h\p  \n  t)W^  tuM\iUmn\ 

t$m,  trul  \ffitA^iUrt\  MMtUl^tii  Ut  IM  dm- 

if  mum  M  Wf^    \n  tiflml   iiimitiutut  ih«t 

tU4  ln4ivl4iiMU-'itM(  CinU^Mrr  nntt/ri  inui 
itut  J«t(fi#  tUiiikiM  uituttrnd,  tnui  tU0:k- 
•(«(Urr  retx/ru  k(u1  m>  ti/tiU.  i;tu«  mtmy 
ftt»unufttu  l/y  AlUrfi  DuOm*.  Utrnd  cri  itw 
Ontr^l  InuiiiuetxcM  A«t;ru:y— pruvv  ihiii 
to  b«  trvu! 

I  have  J  ant  returned  from  a  tnp  to 
Africa,  the  Middle  Ea«t,  and  Kurop<? 
Anyone  who  malce«  such  a  trip  can  see 
at  first  hand  the  decline  in  our  prestige 
What  IS  neverthele.v*  surprisin'.^.  how- 
ever, li  the  speed  and  detiiee  of  that  de- 
chne. 

If  these  conditions  continue,  it  will  not 
be  long  before  the  future  of  the  United 
States  will  depend  a  great  deal  upon  the 
concepts  of  justice  and  m  rcy  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  nilers  in  Moscow  and 
Peiping. 

Today  the  United  States  is  no  longer 
the  No.  1  military  power 

If  present  policies  and  programs  con- 
tinue, tomorrow  we  shall  be  second  also 
in  econ'^mic  and  technological  strength: 
and  that  unfortimate  development  can 
only  grow  as  we  plan  to  fall  further  be- 
hind in  educational  effort. 

These  compose  the  psychological 
forces  which  will  be  present  at  the  peace 
table, 

Rpcently  a  great  author,  formerly  close 
to  this  administration,  wrote  that: 
•  Power  plus  principles  equal  policy." 

As  we  continue  this  sad  relative  de- 
cline m  at  loa.st  part  of  that  formula,  for 
all  the  world  to  see,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  watch  what  concrete  results  are  at- 
tained at  the  summit  conference  next 
May. 

In  an  effort  to  justify  this  budget. 
there  has  been  much  talk  about  the  dan- 
ger of  planning  to  place  our  future  gen- 
eratior^s  in  debt.  Is  not  that  preferable 
to  planning  to  place  them  in  bondage? 

Mr  GRUENING  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  at  that  p>oint? 

Mr  SYMfNGiON  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  d.-.i;nc;u;.-i.fd  Senator  from 
Alaska 

Mr  GRUENING  I  commend  the  dLs- 
tingui.shed  Senator  from  Missouri  for  his 
excellent  statement.  &'idence  of  what 
the  Senator  has  said  about  putting  the 
United  States  in  second  place  and  Ruo- 
.sia's  gaimng  over  us  is  being  demon- 
strated in  several  aspects  We  find  in 
the  type  of  budget  sent  to  Congress  yes- 
terday very  striking  evidence  of  that 
kind. 

La.-t  year  th^re  was  nothing  in  the 
budi,'f't  for  any  power  rii^v -'lopment  on 
the  Yukon  River  in  Ala.'^lca  We  man- 
aged to  Introduce  an  item  of  $10n  000  to 
begin  surveys  of  the  trreut'vst  damsite 
left  c-n  the  North  American  Continent, 
the  Rampart  Canyon,  northwest  of  F'air- 
bank.>.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  stated 
last  year  it  could  usefully  utilize  $100.- 
000.  When  the  item  of  $50,000  to  which 
amount  the  corps'  estimate  had  been 
reduced  by  the  Congress    was  placed  in 


Utm   ffuhll"    wiit'kn   W11    t^^^6   *0nt   Ui  lh« 

Umti  »  •«<w/fui  ntfm  mUfH  Ut»i  \i*m  hm\ 

l^i/riwhAtotr     CimuttuMt     with    wiinVnn 

»  •(•^r  irl  liMmimii  I  tiit\ii  tM  mmtm     t  um 

im  iUm  )<Hi  \Ml  (411  rot  tMu»\  1(^01  (h« 
lunim  f/Mi/i/J  II.  r.'iuin  H**  •'4VM><K>  thin 
U  ruH  a  KIIIH.I  d«tt|  '/(  in^fimy  Ui  ni4)tui^i 
{'ft  a  i/iojrct  lit  inu^tt  il$iU*il  UttUM  inui  U>i- 
ttfiitlal  ►M'fu-flt  t>^f(t^flt  imi  miriiritr  Ui 
AlttAkii  but  Uj  our  trtitlti:  Natlud  'I  (><* 
budf-'cl,  \urtitT\ri  cmitaifu  a  i>ltlful  lt*^n 
(or  that  patixK)^  haviiig  reduced  tiie 
amount  to  alx>ut  onr-fiflh  of  that  re- 
quired 

I  he  PRESIDENT  pro  u-mpore  The 
time  of  t!ie  St-nator  from  Missouri  has 
expired 

Mr  .SYMINGTON  Mr  President.  I 
a.sk  UMaMmi>u.->  cwii.sfiic  that  I  may  liave 

1  aici.'  i   ruil  minute. 

I  he  PliESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  congratulate  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska,  who 
has  always  been  interested  in  the  phys- 
ical, scientific,  and  technological  devel- 
opment of  the  United  States. 

I  think  one  way  to  further  industrial 
development  Is  by  the  development  of 
hydroelectric  power,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  one  of  our  great  needs  in  the  future 
will  be  fresh  water.  The  Soviet  Union 
continues  to  develop  Its  water  resources 
at  an  increasing  rate.  In  addition,  they 
have  given  the  Arab  Republic  substantial 
assistance  toward  building  the  Aswan 
E>am. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  for  bring- 
ing this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
desire  to  add  a  word  to  the  colloquy  I 
have  had  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri,  to  point  out  the  ^n-at 
contrast  exhibited  in  the  Pre.sident  s 
paltry  recommendation  that  we  appro- 
priate only  $75,000  for  the  development 
of  the  most  important  hydro  site  remain- 
ing in  the  Western  Hemisphere  under 
the  American  flag,  whereas  the  Army 
Engineers  have  said  they  could  usefully 
use  nearly  five  times  that  amount,  or 
some  $350  000. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  a  member  of  a 
special  Senate  committee,  repi f.-^entiug 
both  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  which  last  fall  visit<d 
Russia  and  Siberia.  We  were  deeply 
impressed  and  at  the  same  time  appalled 
by  the  tremendous  progress  which  the 
Soviet  Government  is  making  in  har- 
nessing its  hydroelectric  power  They 
are  determined  to  overtake  and  outrun 
us  in  the  economic  race. 

We  saw  on  the  Volga  a  dam.  comphte<l 

2  years  ago.  which  was  larger  in  Its  power 
production  than  Grand  Coulee,  which, 
at  the  time  of  its  completion,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  President  Franklin  Del- 
ano Roosevelt  was  the  large.-^t  dam  :n  the 
world,  with  an  installed  capacity  of  1  9 
million  kilowatts.  The  dam  we  saw  at 
Kuibyshev,  on  the  Vok'a,  had  an  in- 
stalled capacity  of  2  4  million  kilowatts 
It  was  completed  2  years  ago. 


r^rthfif  (\tftin  tm  th«  rUrtt  w»  mm 
aifiiMly  in  tnt^miunt,  •HhM>«h  tmi  fiftH' 
,ifmii\t>UM\.  •  HIM  ki^p^f  4«fii  ai  MmImm 

,. »n/i    w)t)i  N>)  imauiImI  «t<»|/(M<iitr  ttt  m 

Vf.iftt    wn    wmrti   Ui  Mii>#r1ft,   •!    Hfti-Mfft 

Am("<m   fdvm    ft  (Jmw  tUmumt   UnUm  mt 

ut.nufit  kiut*mu« 

l^imtutr  (Ufun  imi  i(i«  nv*f  ai  Mitit' 
lUMtiM.  •  ti»m  ut  ttmU'r  umfrnrtum 
whU'U  wH\  have  an  (ruMUirtod  enfmnty  cri 
f,  m.llon  l(tWwmu«  iym»f  un-  uuiy  a 
lr«  trUAKmAt*.  uMl  1  mm  not  umrm  Ui  Uk( 
ihf  [  unr  ot  thf  HeniUe  ww  u>  gtj  into  6^- 
UU«  M  U)  irt>*t  t>ii>  Krrmltn  te  Aoint  to 
develop  11*  natural  hjdro  rei»mirre«  TTie 
d**fall«  irfll  be  found  In  the  verj'  pxc«l- 


1( 


report   LsiUfd   by   the   special   .sub- 


commiUee  iihicl)  mauif  tike  Uip  U)  whuJa 
I  h^^e  referred.  Ii4>wcver.  U  la  sU'ikin*! 
and  shocking  that  vrhike  we  otvrht  to  be 
wom^^l  mbout  Scviet  Ruscian  propres.'^ 
we  are  do«M?  next  to  nothmi:  abf^ut  it 
At  Ihr  wrrr  .same  tmre  I  rn^jeat  wr  are 
denying  prnprr  prof it's^  and  pr^^p^r  de- 
velopment to  our  own  hydr.  <  1l<  tr..  rt- 
sources.  A*  tV.i-  ra'i  .  f  ;  :  .^ i  e.-->.v  uiiitli 
may  be  aj^UcipkU^d  frum  Uit  U^uget  > 
(75.000  it4.'m  ll  w.ll  take  In  years  b  ct.m- 
plfr-  liic  rajnpaxt  stud-  iJ.e  Corps  of 
Ung  rwrrs  riven  ine  fund^  rt  nerd.^  couW 
r..H  ripirte  il   jr.   3  Tears, 

Tl;e  adminisiration,  wtiirh  i.«  fL^Yr.r.p 
for  an  increase  m  foreign  aid  spending 
in  this  sajne  bud^^et.  an  inc: e-t&r  (;f  i.eaa^y 
$1  million  is  authoriziiw  suivcii>  aiic 
studies.  'Aiyd  cau.sUiict.Ajii  ul  Iivdro  cai£L> 
in  couuUkes  all  over  ll*e  wcno.  Tbis  i* 
indeed  a  shockmc  f<  ntr»st.  Tl>e  Kisen- 
iiuNk  -r  admtnuvratioit  taxcji  tho  pr^i- 
l  ')n  th*l  whn  lerrr  i.^  needed  for  d'TeV>p- 
mrnt  in  forrvm  n-^vMnr^  i.«  dfjnraWe  and 
i,acrosanct  C'^r.'^Tfiv-  ha.s  repeatedly 
been  told  by  the  White  House  not  to  cut 
a  n>ck»  1  from  foreiirn  ad  but  that  what- 
ever IS  i.eeded  at  Jifime  ot  a  ^mri!  ..r  na- 
ture is  wwstpful  errmrapant  and  wrri^ri 
tm  balance  the  iTTrrtEfn 

I  think  it  is  f.iL'h  ume  Mr  Pre^jdenl, 
that  we  erect  a  slaiidiird  whiLii  \i,ould 
make  clear  that  Utt-  peopk.-  c'  Uur  Uruted 
States  yut  eiiUlii-ii  nx  te-.taX  \-n  equ&i  ire&t- 
ment  w.ih  tJ.o  «■  :r.  ;.:<  .'n  countne*. 
"niat  is  rK>t  a  poiK-y  of  which  this  adun':.- 
Istratixi  appro%T5  but  it  i«  on^  whirh 
the  ACTi'Timn  p*-rt^>'.e  sf-.^ntM  m:-irt  n:^<m. 
and  I  !  :  -►n*'  w!l  do  a"  within  my  lim- 
ited powers  to  work  toward  that  goal. 


UNOOLN   DAY   WH-X      l.BCilSI^TI'VT: 
PlvCKrRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSOi;  t>{  lexai..  Mr.  Pre-si- 
dent.  for  tiie  uiiormatioiii  of  Un.^  Senat'- 
and  in  orik'r  U^jii  t^t-nauir^  m.'iy  be  put 
on  notice    I   v  .unrwunce  that  the 

Kat:rrj.np  Jia,-^  an  apreenieTit  concmui;  : 
1^1.  oln  Day  ab6<  ncej: 

I  nm  pft  a.Txl  :<■■  anr.avnrr  thaf  we  :^ha!l 
expect  no  rollca!!^  durin^  Liiui^In  Day 
week,  foIli>u  iiig  Weduesdcii  ,  Pebiuaiy  10 
In  other  words,  we  will  have  a  ses&ioii 
Wednesday,  Fetauary  10;  arkd  il  we  h*ive 
a  ^f^s&Kn  on  Ihcrsday  or  Priday,  »e  will 
not  expert  any  rrllralls  br fore  the  fc^- 
kmine  Mrnday  -he  I.Sfh  Wr  may  havr 
8es!m>n5  thf>?T  days.  b\:f  Membcis  may 


Mftttm  ip»alit»H(  mtuBiumtiM*  m*4  i/I 
win  trf  Ui  pfMMH  Mmmftmn  tff  th0  Mm- 

«•)«    ttiHfl    fMttMlIU   Ml    thmtt    6tHlt       W« 

Mr     IrtHKMtW      Mr     r*rMWt«TH     wttt 

It  IT  twria-Urr  rui/jT 

Hi  IHHiCtilCH  I  alMMil4  UUm  l^  «a- 
Utum  mr  Mfku  iMtiimmui  m^MMium  aM4 
u.bi  of  hU'tniffif  ()i>  itMk  Mtte  oi  ittiif  antic 
tor  thi»  courtny  Lincota  Omw  cimrwtb 
hmvt  nam  beenrne  traditional  everywhere 
tn  the  crjtmlry  and  the  thru.'  and  period 
ovet  whtcii  they  run  have  been  expanded 
in  rijccnt  yuain.  Thi*  oyportumty  to  at- 
tASid  kherQ  vbitlwut  Biia«ing  any  im- 
porvant  record  vovea  we  deenAj  appre- 
amXf.  1  thank  the  ina.)orny  deader  for 
the  «ni: '-esy  I  appreciate  he  ha«  a 
.srhvvtri'e  tn  the  Perrat/'  to  maintain,  that 
thfre  i"^  a  hcnvy  wnrklpad.  that  thrrr 
aa-e  -s^me  impt1l;.^lenL'<  which  makfc  that 
firciicduie  a  i»;Uf  c.IScalL  to  follow.  Tlial 
lac  I   oix  V    4U»;.rp*-iii>   my    a;  vi  C"CiaUt*i. . 

ll!:  J(jHK  ON  ol  lex.i.s.  I  thank  the 
fVTiator 

I  '^h'>f;><i  likr-  the  .'^.■nat-e  to  be  on  nfrfice 
that  after  consideration  cf  the  pendine 
bill,  we  shall  probably  consider  Oidf^r 
No  819.  Senate  bill  C3-1.  Uu:  a^uhi-ns  of 
which  are  the  Pe:iau>r  fn-m  .\iabaniii 
iMr  HiuL  and  the  aerator  from  PiT.n- 
Rvlvanti.  I M:  Clark  .  That  bill  is  to 
proTui*^  Ped'^  ;i)  a,«^x«larrr'  for  proiert.."^ 
TT'^.rh  \x-'7'.  d'TT.  Tirtrste  or  dTp'.op  tech- 
niques and  piaxitlccs  Icad.ns  to  a  soJ;i- 
tion  of  tiie  Nation's  juvenik  dtlinqutuicy 
cutiU-ul  pioUw-nis 

I  wTsh  tne  ai>pr  ipna'.e  .ser  retanes  of 
the  S<^ate  would  ixitify  any  interester. 
S«natr»ns. 


Rri\*RT  r.F  nil-,  PI  e>:dvnts  com- 
M:rn':E  on  ck>vkrnment   con- 

TP.ACTS 

Mr  KFATTNG  Mr  Pre-^KWrt  tl  f 
.«t\th  arrTir*]  '■f^irri  ti>  Pm^rdf^t  I2i«^en- 
hcw» T  frnm  the  f\.mrn:ttoe  on  Gorrrn- 
ment  Contracts  wa.-^  recently  made  pub- 
lic. TI11.S  repi  :  I  li  aom<whal  ciifltrent 
from  Uie  i»sxi&l  Ciovernment  report  in 
that  It  not  only  chronn'ies  the  Ccmirut- 
tee's  actirjtie*  und  acfxifnpIKhmerjt.s  of 
th**  pa'^t  rr-a'"  !  i'  n}5.>  n^^ri.-^  MWirr  jifst"^- 
menti--  of  t^.r  f-j.*  :•:'■  :::  tcrm.^  cf  the 
Cr<nniittee"s  prat;r;un  and  ah>ectives. 

Tht  GovernnKnl  Ct;ilj;.cvs  Commit- 
tee, which  is  head'xi  bnr  Vice  President 
Nixow.  » as  e-tabh.shed  by  Prefident 
E.  I  ;.:  "A '  1  ;r.  il-'.  Li  ari'i  1.^  r!i:.:;-rd  with 
rrTX'n?;bi!!ty  for  mrnttorirrf:  the  ytanc- 
ard  clause  in  al!  Govcrruncnt  contracts 
which  foi'biiis  djscnuuiikaixiu  Ui  empkiy- 
mont  or.  Go\er:;niei;t  pro;et.i.^  on  th.f 
basi5  of  race  cokiT  relifrion  or  naSJonal 
unp.ix 

TTie  Committer  rniort  demonstrate^ 
tl.at  cuinmendaiife  proffTv*!^  fe*  behiL- 
made  m  tlie  retnnxal  of  dLscrimi nation  m 
Pederal  ctailrart  work.  It  ateo  estab- 
)i^ie.s  a  chalieiipe  to  empkrycTf.  educa- 
tors, »or*tirT»a)  o_ajfn.<eV>ry,  ar>d  parents 
Uj  asstrt  the  nonwhite  sepment  of  our 
labor  force  h\  acquirme   the  skills  and 


w»>f>i»>i  ahiah  •Ui  h*  tM>«>/)a4  in  fh»  pf>i' 

thti  »fM  if>»  IMf)  • 

th0  lh«m«  iif  ihM  f0r*'ttf  !•  M'l  »rt  ifia 
wpafiint  fNifagfif^fi  M  as  mtrfUhtMUfh, 
wtiU'U  raa/U 

itm>i      \ti»  «*«»«mH  mu^Ki  u»  >««tf»M|  «i»f  p4t0% 
tM    !»««    t'"**9>>mt    »'a»WI)4M»'«    t4    t^n$    htm- 


Ttvt  report  place«  particular  strcM  00 

tlu:   kUMUjmU.    UMlXMlaitU:   uf    Ul^    iHf|V^fc4 

utiliKiition  of  (iia  Nauoo'ii  iaaaic  ttt- 
Miurce.  uuiA|>owcr,  whi^h  naeana  that 
ihiert  la  a  creat  deal  more  mvolved  khan 
liie  mora)  liplitcoaRieaa  of  Dondiaertml- 
rkatton  m  emplor»ent  It  means  that 
the  Nation  s  (TOTwrrty  rarmot  stand  any 
wTLne  of  the  skiUs  and  talents  which  are 
offered  by  the  nonwhite  secment  of 
Aniexxa's  labor  force. 

Mr  President,  I  know  that  this  report 
will  be  of  mterest  to  many  Members. 
Hcwe-ver.  since  ccpaes  <rf  tlie  full  report 
are  arailal^le  at  the  Comrnittee's  office. 
I  reriupft  that  only  the  introd-iction  to 
ti.e  report  axid  an  article  in  Uie  New  York 
Ti.mc&  fc.immai  Ui^nfe  iu  coni,enu  be 
prii.ted  in  the  RacosQ. 

There  beirjg  no  obiertjon,  the  hitro- 
d:jrt?on  ar>d  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  m  tlie  RrL-..F.r.  a."^  fcHow.';: 

Sixth    hrrvrrM.    RrroFT    or    tht    PREsir.FNTS 
CoMMrrrix    on    CiomiiTMEirT   CoirraAcrs 

It  ta  c '  p-tmrrKunt  Importance  tiiat  all  at 
our  Na!.»o:i's  UMLnpowrr  ^ihould  be  cBectiTely 
usee  We  rar::ic»  aSord  to  r»epleci  a:.T  part 
oi  U»e  poteiiual  coiitn  btrt!  xi  of  cur  non- 
white  pof  uiauoti-  It  c»:npr;3«*  orer  IP  mil- 
lia:.  people,  cr  more  xiiain  tlte  totaj  popula- 
Xifxi  ot  Canarta 

Tbe  PiTsl<J>nt>  Cnmmutee  rn  (Tovrmment 
Cnnt.rar!,--  helps  qml:fted  lutnorttr  proup 
me'nbers  tn  ob'.aii.  equal  toto  opr^  rtunJt^ps 
in  » ark  pr  TKied  trr  (V  Trmmex  t.  eontrat-t 
twTtOa  TVius.  it  aids  our  naticTiaJ  ecanomT 
to>tky.  nud  in  tiie  lEeasxir*  ui  Its  succvaa  It 
cam  !  elp  c  ur  Nation  atiil  xatir*  tariorraw 

T  >  dfvelo^i  ttoe  Commit  tee's  profrram  effpc- 
tively  we  must  relate  It  of  rourse  to  t)>e 
cr  •  f  wii.  •'.  ::  f-c  ■:.  :r.y  We  mnrt 
Atao  take  ne- 1  ot  emert.as  trencte  w1t.*iln  'l.e 
Ifibor  force  to  rietermlnf  whether  u-e  are  cati- 
crntr  itine  on  the  Icaae-terrn  probleiiM  as  weT 
MS  tha»e  whkli  c*ll  '.at  lmH»pdl«r«  corrertlTe 
mcxu  n.  C>erapatlor.al  ablltF  witMn  tJie  lahnr 
forre,  rewiltiiin  frt>:n  aar  ciianpn?"  techr.ol- 
Ofv  and  growing  pap  ilatlon.  matce  :t  essen- 
tial t.hat  the  Ctxr.mittee  re(k>ub)e  Its  ftTort^ 
::.fare  ti:ri*,  tl'.e  N.-.t;-  ::  .■=  b.is:c  resource — 
::.  iiipower — U  eflectiveiy  used. 

T^^  labor  forcf  la  thf  Mixtie.i 
Tt.rre  win  be  axi  ap;are-iable  prowtto  in  the 
N^.tJoiTa  labor  r  wre  through  the  nei'  decade 
with  lalrly  rapM  cbaixres  in  Ita  internal  cr.m- 
poBiU  «i.  Accord  ine  to  recent  at  jdje»  by  the 
U  a.  Department  erf  L*bar  ooir  iab  *■  force 
will  proiaablT  expand  'roKn  73  6  to  Ml  mllUor. 
Is  the  next  decade  Further,  tn  thia  net 
wld'.tJOB  ot  13.5  in..Jan  workers  the  Riaiar 
prrporU'Mi  will  cocsixt  either  at  yonnfr  work- 
ers. vmOtT  25  year*,  or  o.der  worken  over  +5 
A  aar.rJl  eompoEfsit  <i{  thlF  tncrcaae.  arTttally 
lewer  than  a  nUllkn.  wUl  tall  tnto  what 
s&atiatiTJUM  call  tine  pnme  workUif!;  group 
thuae  between  the  age*  2&  to  44.  Thia  pn- 
luitry  wticJLm^  gjovp  la  t^ic  ockt  which  has 
h^d  tbf  OMKt  tralmjig  and  poabGAsea  n'wnftt  ui 
tl.e  skills  we  riee^'t 
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81nc«  we  will  have  to  depend  upon  very 
young  as  well  a«  older  workers,  the  problems 
of  vocational  guidance,  oi  training  and  re- 
training  are   of   paramount    importance. 

Our  nonwhlte  population  Increased  more 
rapidly  between  1940  and  1950  than  our  white 
population.  The  former  Increased  22  per- 
cent: the  latter  14  percent  Cens\;3  esti- 
mates of  the  composition  of  our  labor  furce 
In  1958  show  a  very  high  proportinn  of  Ne- 
gro men  under  20  and  over  45  Purtiier. 
Negro  women  of  all  ages  have  .  hlf;her  r:.te 
of  participation  In  the  labor  force  If  these 
trends  continue,  there  will  clearly  be  a  s\ib- 
stantlal  Increase  in  our  nonwhlte  labor  force. 
This  Increase  will  be  concentrated  In  the 
younger  and  older  male  Ne^o  worker  and 
female  Negro  worker  groups 

Rmployers  who  will  still  be  looking  for 
male,  white,  under  a^e  45  workers  will  be  in 
trouble  In  the  next  decade  These  sou?ht- 
for  types  of  workers  simply  will  not  be  aviiil- 
able  In  the  numbers  required 

A  further  complication  will  arise  fr' im 
Changes  In  the  composition  of  the  lab<  r 
force.  The  Labor  Departments  pr  jjecti'  ri.* 
for  the  1960's  show  that  the  most  significant 
increase  In  employment  will  be  In  occupa- 
tions requiring  more  training  and  educati  n. 
The  American  economy  will  require  an  Ir.- 
creasee  of  nearly  50  percent  in  prafessional 
and  technical  occupations.  20  percent  in  the 
numbers  of  proprietors  and  managers.  25 
jjcrcent  In  the  clerical  and  sales  force.  23 
percent  In  the  numbers  of  skilled  craftsmen. 
and  25  percent  m.ore  service  workers  The 
increase  projected  for  semiskilled  workers  is 
only  15  percent,  ho^^cver.  and  no  uicrease  is 
foreseen  for  laborers. 

Importance  of  education 

Workers  entering  the  labor  force  tomor- 
row will  face  more  demanding  entrance  re- 
quirements. It  will  become  increasingly  diffi- 
cult for  young  workers  without  a  high  school 
education  to  obtain  their  first  or  entrance 
Job,  and  when  they  are  successful  in  obtain- 
ing it,  to  achieve  promotion  to  better  jr)bs 
Yet  V'j  out  of  the  36  million  new  workers 
who  will  be  In  the  labor  force  in  the  196<)s 
will  be  without  a  high-school  education,  ac- 
cording to  the  I.abnr  IDepartmenfs  projec- 
tions— and  a  high  proportion  of  these  I'j 
million   workers   will  be  Negroes 

While  the  differences  In  edicational  at- 
tainment between  Negroes  and  whites  h  ive 
diminished,  they  have  not  been  ellmlnat*^. 
Recent  Census  Bureau  data  indi^-ate  that  HO 
percent  of  white  children  between  ages  1+-17 
are  attending  high  schcK)!,  while  only  6.5  per- 
cent of  Negro  children  in  the  same  age  gr  lup 
axe  enrolled 

The  disparity  in  education  which  con- 
tinues to  handicap  Negroes  will  become  a 
more  serious  drawback  as  occupational  needs 
develop  in  the  next  10  years  Our  natl'^nal 
leaders,  be  they  col  >red  or  white,  will  have 
to  make  added  efforts  to  convince  N'«>v(ro 
parents  to  keep  their  children  in  sch'Xjl  so 
that  they  can  compete  for  employment  more 
effectively. 

Educational  conferencet 
The  Conunltrce's  educational  activities 
have  been  aimed  at  this  problem  The 
Youth  Training-Incentives  Conference  of 
1957  and  the  Minority  Community  Resources 
Conference  of  1958  sought  to  inf  >rm  Negro 
leaders  throughout  the  Nation  of  the  chang- 
ing economic  climate.  We  have  been  seeking 
their  assistance  to  marshal  the  resources  of 
the  home,  the  church,  the  schx)l  and  the 
community  to  impress  Negro  youth  with  the 
necessity  for  better  educational  preparation. 
The  Committee  also  has  confeiTed  with 
school  officials  representing  some  25  metro- 
politan areas  with  substantial  Negr^i  p<ipula- 
tlons  on  the  inadequacy  of  the  vocational 
guidance  provided  for  minority  youth.  In  an 
effort  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  present, 
and  more  important,  the  immediate  fuf.;re. 


The  Committee  Is  seeking  to  stimulate  the 
use  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  with  its  provision  for  special  voca- 
tional guidance  to  help  Negro  youth  to  meet 
the  deniands  of  the  changing  labor  market. 

Employment  trends 

The  ereatest  increases  in  employment  will 
be  In  t.i?  pr-'fes.-i  'ri.^l,  terhnicai,  niana*;erial, 
clerical,  sales,  and  service  jobs  All  these  re- 
quire piepara'.>ry  '.■■aining  The  trend  is  un- 
mistakable In  1956  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  >t  this  country,  wlilte-c.  >.lar  J  >bs  ex- 
ceeded he  number  of  blue-aillar  J'ibs  in  tlie 
Amerlcf.n  econ  :)my  The  Increase  In  white- 
collar   Jobs  continues 

Even  Within  the  blue-collar  Job  group  new 
f  >rces  are  operating  which  will  create  grave 
pr  )bien-s  f  jr  the  Negro  worker  unless  he  can 
adapt  Mm.self  to  these  changes  Many  fac- 
t.)ry  j.oNs  are  being  automated.  To  continue 
to  hold  even  semiskilled  positions,  workers 
in  the  future  will  have  to  have  a  higher  de- 
gree of  literacy.  These  automated  Jobs  re- 
quire that  the  worker  be  able  to  read  com- 
plex measuring  instruments.  maintain 
clearly  detailed  recr)rds,  and  In  general  oper- 
ate mac  lines  which  will  be  more  demanding 
tlian  ti»<lays  production  equipment 

White-collar  Jobs  have  never  been  readily 
availablf  lo  Negroes  In  1958  approximately 
12  percf-nt  of  male  Negroes  were  employed 
In  prof-?ssional,  managerial,  clerical,  and 
other  w-iite-coUar  occupations  as  compared 
to  6  percent  In  1940,  However.  In  the  same 
year  almost  40  percent  of  male  white  work- 
ers were  employed  In  these  occupations 

The  proportion  of  Negro  women  in  white- 
collar  positions  presents  an  equally  sharp 
contrast.  In  1959  only  23,000  or  nine-tenths 
of  1  percent  were  in  sales  positions  as  com- 
pared to  8  percent,  or  more  than  1.500.000 
w^hite  women.  In  clerical  positions  there 
were  7'j  percent,  or  fewer  than  200.000  Ne- 
gro women  as  contrasted  to  31.8  percent  or 
nearly  6  million  white  women. 

M^t  of  the  Government  contractors  with- 
in its  Jurisdiction  are  in  the  manufacturing 
indiistnes  But  labor  force  statistics  sh  * 
that  Job  opportunities  in  manufacturing  are 
decreasing.  However.  Job  opjxirtunltles  in 
service,  finance,  and  Government  are  in- 
creasing and  will  continue  to  do  so  through 
the  nex:  decade.  The  Committee  will  there- 
fore emphasize  the  Integration  of  minority 
groups    Into   white-collar   posltlona. 

Direct  consultations 

A  nor  discriminatory  employment  policy  In 
lt.self  d. >€s  not  lead  to  the  achievement  of  an 
integrated  work  force  The  employer  must 
act  to  break  through  the  cake  of  custom  by 
making  Initial  placements  In  positions  tradi- 
tionally denied  to  Negroes.  Such  deliberate 
breakthroughs  are  necessary  because  minor- 
ity group  workers  are  normallv  reluctant  to 
risk  the  p-jsalbiiuy  of  yet  another  turndown 
in  applying  for  such  Jobs  The  responsibil- 
ity of  11  contractor  In  carrying  on  a  merit 
employ  nent  p>ollcy  cannot  rest  upon  his  sim- 
ple dec.aratlon.  The  procedures  Involved  in 
making  such  an  Initial  breakthrough  are 
often  difBcult.  and  the  Committee  has  f  aind 
that  Itti  assistance  at  this  point  is  appreci- 
ated 

Empha.sls  l.s  being  placed  on  the  program 
of  dlre<t  negotiation  with  major  contractors 
In  order  to  facilitate  this  highly  Important 
first  action  In  Implementing  a  merit  policy. 

[Prom,   t^e   New  Y'^rk   Time/"    fVc     27     19591 

Jobs    p-or    Ne'.roe.s    ExrF<  ttti    T  >    liisr.     Btt 

Lack  or  TR.MNiNn  M^T  HirRT  Them  i.v  Next 

DECA  )K,   .\NTTBl.\3  ClR     UT  REPORTS 

(  By  Anth  >uj  Lewl.^  1 

WASF:i>rGT'>v.  December  26  — Negro  work- 
ers wli;  be  needed  for  an  expanding  labor 
force  III  the  n'"Xt  decade,  but  niay  suffer  from 
lack  of  adequate  education  and  training 

This  was  f  'recast  t.xlay  by  the  President's 
Comm^lttee  on  Government  Contracts,  which 


strives  to  end  racial  discrimination  by  com- 
panies doing  work  for  the  Government  It 
filed  its  sixth  annual  report  with  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  report  cited  Labor  Depxirtment  statis- 
tics to  show  that  the  economy  would  need 
more  and  more  white-collar  and  technical 
employees,  and  relatively  fewer  laborers  and 
semiskilled  production  workers 

Negroes  have  always  had  tnjuble  getting 
the  more  important  Jobs,  the  rep>ort  noted. 
In  1958.  almost  40  percent  cf  male  white 
workers  had  white-collar  Jobs,  against  only 
12  percent  of  Negro  men. 

A    SHA&PCR    COHTRAST 

'ITie  contrast  was  even  sharper  for  women 
workers  About  40  percent  of  whites  were 
In  clerical  or  sales  Jobs,  against  8  percent  uf 
Negro  women. 

The  Oonunlttee  Indicated  that  racial  prej- 
udice was  a  major  factor  In  keeping  Negroes 
out  of  clerical,  technical,  and  managerial 
work.  P\>r  that  reason.  It  said,  it  would 
emphasize  integration  into  whlte-ooUar 
positions  from  now  on. 

Committee  activities  In  opening  whlte- 
ooUar  Jobs  to  Negroes  have  been  dlscKised 
recently.  It  has  won  what  It  terms  slgnfi- 
cant  breakthroughs"  by  persuading  several 
large  southern  employers  to  hire  their  first 
Negroes  as  secretaries,  chemists,  and  for 
similar  posts. 

The  report  went  beyond  the  question  of 
racial  barriers  imposed  by  employers  It 
emphasized  that  Negroes  must  have  the 
background  and  skill  to  deserve  better  Jobs. 

"While  the  differences  in  educational  at- 
tainment between  Negroes  and  whiles  have 
diminished."  it  said,  "they  have  not  been 
eliminated. 

•Recent  Census  Bureau  data  indicate  that 
80  percent  of  white  children  between  ages  14 
and  17  are  attending  high  school,  while  only 
S6  percent  of  Negro  children  in  the  same  age 
group  are  enrolled 

"The  disparity  In  education,  which  con- 
tinues to  handicap  Negroes,  will  become  a 
more  serious  drawback  as  occupational  needs 
develop  In  the  next  10  years." 

CAI,I,P>    VICIOUS    CntCLS 

The  problem  Is  something  of  a  vicious 
circle,  the  Committee  Indicated  Negroes 
will  not  be  encouraged  to  finish  high  schix)! 
and  get  further  specialized  training  unless 
they  have  confidence  that  better  Jobs  will  be 
open  to  them,  it  Implied 

Vice  President  Richard  M  Nixon,  who  Is 
chairman  of  the  Committee,  issued  a  state- 
ment terming  the  report  a  challenge  to  the 
country. 

"Pessimistic  estimates  with  respect  to  the 
availability  of  trained  Negro  workers  during 
the  next  decade  can  be  reduced  through 
education  and  training."  he  said. 

"These  estimates  constitute  a  challenge  to 
the  Nation's  educators,  vocational  guidance 
counselors,  and  employers,  as  well  as  to  Negro 
students  and  parents. 

"Added  efforts  must  be  made  to  help 
Negro  parents  to  keep  their  children  m 
school  so  that  they  can  compete  fur  em- 
ployment more  effectively." 

The  growing  need  for  Negro  workers  wi\a 
explained  by  the  Committee  In  terms  of 
population  changes. 

The  nonwhlte  population  of  the  country 
has  been  growing  more  rapidly  than  the 
white,  the  report  said,  and  there  will  not  be 
enough  white  employees,  especially  young 
men.  for  the  estimated  rise  In  the  labor  force 
from  73  million  to  86  million  in  the  next 
decade. 

"Employers  who  will  still  be  looking  fi>r 
male,  white,  \inder-age-45  workers  will  be 
in  trouble  In  the  next  decade."  the  report 
said.  "These  sought-for  typ>es  of  workers 
simply  will  not  bo  available  in  the  nuinbt-rs 
required." 


if  i 


But  the  real  ne'-d  It  emphasized,  will  be 
for  more  highly  trsined  employees 

The  Committee  noted  that  In  1956  for 
the  first  time,  white-collar  Jobs  exceeded 
manual  or  blue-collar  Jobs  Even  produc- 
tion workers  will  need  a  higher  degree  of 
literacy  as  factorli«  become  automated,  the 
report  added. 

The  Committee  was  set  up  to  enforce  a 
provision  in  Oovernmeui  contracts  requir- 
ing a  contractor  ta  hire  wtihoui  regard  to 
race.  It  has  no  re.il  enforcemeiit  powers  ex- 
cept publicity  and  persuasion 

Until  recently  it  TocU-sed  efforts  on  getting 
companies  to  agrte  in  principle  on  non- 
discrimination. Aligns  were  posted  and 
agreements  made.  i)ut  the  CVommittee  fiund 
that  Negroes  often  *ere  not  hired  except  for 
menial  work 

A  new  progTiun.  8d'  pted  since  the  appoint- 
ment of  Irving  F'rman  us  Executive  Vice 
Chairman  last  sun  mer.  has  Committee  offi- 
cials persuading  ccmpanles  t-o  uake  on  their 
first  Negro  clerical   ml  professional  help 

The  repvort  lists  several  plants  that  have 
done  so  in  the  las:  year  Among  them  are 
the  Martin  Co  In  Orlanda  Fla  :  Si  u'liPrti 
California  Edison  Co  In  L*  Angeles.  Kaiser 
Aluminum  Co  In  Eaton  Rouge.  La  :  and  the 
Convalr  Division  of  the  General  Dynamics 
Corp.  In  Fort  Worth    Tejc 


A  v^'ell-meriTi:d  tribute  to  dr 
d<:>olf:y 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  Piesident,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  Join  with  the  di.'^tin- 
guished  srnior  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr  BisH  I  ar  d  other.":  In  .<;ix)n5or:ng 
Senate  Joint  R'sohitinn  148  Tlus 
Joint  resolution  would  authorize  the 
President  to  prp.';e  it  to  tlie  inmmparable 
Dr  Thnmaf;  A  Dooley  a  special  told 
medal  in  recopnit  on  of  his  heroic  serv- 
ices to  the  people  of  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
other   newly   eme'-pin.c   nation.s. 

The  presentatun  of  thi.s  medal  pro- 
Tides  a  concrete  n  earLs  for  thn  American 
people  to  expre^xs  their  admiiation  and 
high  esteem  for  the  dedicated  humani- 
tarian cru.sade  of  his  man.  Dr  Dooieys 
selfless  efforts  to  uipe  out  disease  and 
want  amoiic  peoples  least  well  equipped 
for  such  a  flfht  15  a  shining  example  of 
the  splendid  Amrncan  in  action  His 
work  has  done  m  jch  to  raise  America's 
standing  in  the  vorld  community  and 
all  of  us  should  l>e  grateful  for  his  su- 
preme work. 

Because  Dr  E>oc>lpy  symbolizes  the  best 
that  is  in  America,  because  he  is  work- 
ing unceasingly  to  fisht  disease  and  ig- 
norance in  the  less  well  developed  na- 
tions of  the  world,  and  becau.se  the 
American  people  /earn  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  express  tneir  gratitude  to  him. 
this  medal  is  a  well-merited  and  fitting 
Idea.  I  am  delighted  to  .loin  in  spon- 
soring this  joint  resolution  and  hope  it 
will  receive  the  early  and  favorable  con- 
sideration it  deserves. 


LYNDON     JOl  NSdN       VICTORY" 
DEPLORFX) 

Mr.  PROXMDtE  Mr  President.  I 
commend  to  the  careful  and  thouehtful 
reading  of  my  colleagues  an  editorial 
carried  in  the  S,.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
on  January  16,  1960.  This  editorial 
throws  the  editoi  ial  support  of  the  St. 
Louis    Post-Dispatch     squarely     behind 


those  of  us  who  are  fighting  for  a  strong 
and  responsible  Democratic  Party  pro- 
gram in  the  Senate. 

Mr  President,  no  man  can  question 
the  dedication  to  principle  of  this  news- 
paper that  has  so  bnUiantly  lived  up  to 
the  legacy  of  Joseph  PuliUer  who.  on 
April  10.  1907.  willed  to  the  Post-Dis- 
patch this  great  platform,  and  said: 

1  know  that  my  retirement  will  make  no 
difference  In  its  cardinal  princriles.  that  It 
win  always  fight  for  progress  md  reform, 
never  tolerate  Injustice  or  corruption,  al- 
ways fight  demagogs  of  all  parties  never 
belong  to  any  party,  always  oppose  privileged 
cla.-^ses  and  public  plunderers,  never  lack 
sympathy  with  the  poor,  always  remain  de- 
voted to  the  public  welfare,  never  be  satisfied 
with  merely  printing  news,  always  be  dras- 
tically Independent,  never  be  aUald  to  at- 
tack wrong,  whether  by  pred;it<jry  pluU^cracy 
or  predatory  pxDverty 

I  a.'k  unanimous  consent,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, that  the  January  16.  1960.  editorial 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa.";  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Too  Much  Powni 

Senator  Lyndon  Johnsons  victory  over 
the  hardy  handful  of  liberal  Democratic 
Senators  who  are  trying  to  cut  the  majority 
leader's  ix)wer8  down  to  size  Is  as  unfor- 
tunate for  the  country  as  it  is  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  the  Democratic  Party  For 
what  Is  fundamentally  at  stake  here  Is 
whether  the  majority  shall  present  a  strong 
legislative  program  and  fight  for  It  vigor- 
ously, or  whether  it  shall  continue  present- 
ing only  disjointed  proposals  which  have 
be*n  timorously  watered  down  to  avoid  a 
Presidential  veto. 

Tlie  reforms  which  had  been  proposed 
were  both  fair  and  moderate  Se:  .itor  Gore. 
of  Tennessee,  proposed  that  the  Dem  >rratlc 
policy  committee,  which  decides  when  leg- 
islation shall  be  considered,  should  be  en- 
larged from  9  to  15  Members  by  election, 
and  should  be  eo  chosen  therealter.  rather 
than  appointed  by  the  majority  leader  as  It 
is  now. 

Senator  Carrol,  of  Colorado,  proposed  that 
the  steering  committee,  which  afslgns  Demo- 
crats to  other  Senate  committees,  should 
be  elected  rather  than,  as  now,  appointed 
by  the  majority  leader  Senators  Clark,  of 
Pennsylvania.  McNamara,  of  Michigan,  and 
Douglas,  of  Illinois,  proposed- regular  and  fre- 
quent party  caucuses,  the  best  means  by 
which  every  Senator  can  make  his  inflvience 
felt  In  majority  action  and  become  fully 
Informed   about  what  Is   going   on. 

The  majority  letuler  pulverized  the  pro- 
posals respecting  committees  with  votes  of 
51  to  a  dozen  or  less.  He  turned  aside  the 
caticus  proposal  with  his  standard  formula 
reply  that  he  would  call  a  caucus  whenever 
a  Senator  asked  for  one  and  he  thought  It 
would  be  useful.  All  of  which  leaves  the  lib- 
eral Democratic  Senators  buck  where  they 
were  to  start  with,  blocked  by  Johnson  In 
fighting  for  what  they  believe  to  be  the  irnn- 
date  of  their  electorates. 

But  the  ranks  of  emboldened  Insurgents 
have  grown  remarkably  in  a  short  time. 
Last  year  Senator  Proxmire,  of  Wisconsin. 
raised  what  was  at  first  a  lonely  voice  though 
he  was  soon  supported  by  Senators  D<n'GLAs 
of  lUlnoU,  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
M'iRSK.  of  Oregon,  Now  are  heard  als«T  Hum- 
phrey and  McCarthy,  of  Minnesota.  Mon- 
BONFT,  of  Oklahoma,  a  leading  sttident  of 
parliamentary  processes  and  coauthor  of 
the  Congressional  Reform  Act  of  1946.  and 
Yarborough   of  Johnson's  own  State,  Texas 


What  they  are  up  against  is  the  necessity 
to  regain  for  themselves  and  other  Senators 
authority  rightfully  beiongl:.g  to  them 
which  has  become  uverconcentiated  m  the 
majority  leader  It  is  such  a  struggle  at  the 
House  of  Representatives  faced  when  it 
broke,  in  1910,  the  strar.glehold  of  "Czar" 
Cannon,  of  Illinois.  It.*  Stieaker 

The  fact  that  Senator  Johnson  can  muster 
a  crushing  vote  against  the  rebt;ls  does  not 
necessarily  mean  tliat  all  who  voted  on  his 
side  are  piij-.iciilarly  happy  to  have  him  dic- 
tate Many  otners  may  be  cisiurbed  by  this 
excess  -'.'  power,  but  restrained  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  success  in  the  Senate  is  not  pro- 
moted by  locking  horns  with  the  man  who 
runs  It  All  this  only  emphasizes  the  cour- 
age of  those  who  have  spc.ken  out  The 
making  of  majority  decisions  by  the  ma- 
jority, instead  of  by  Senator  Joh.nson  it  an 
objective  wt^thy  of  seme  risk,  it  Is  aist  one 
wliich  must  be  attained 


INCREASE   IN   ALASKAN   FREIGPIT 
RATES 

Mr  GRLTNING.  Mr,  President,  one 
of  the  interesting  phenomena  of  our  time 
is  the  .striking  disparity  between  the  pro- 
nouncements and  the  actions  of  this 
admmi.nration,  and  the  contrast  between 
it.s  words  and  its  deeds. 

A  few  days  ago  we  heard,  m  the  state 
of  the  Union  message  of  President  Ei.'^en- 
hower.  an  injunction  to  the  American 
people  to  fight  inflation,  as  he  said,  as 
they  would  fight  a  fire  imperiling  their 
home.  That  was  a  very  fine  sentiment. 
Almost  before  the  echoes  of  his  urgent 
injunction  to  fight  inflation  died  away, 
one  of  his  executive  agencies,  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Board,  took  one  of  the 
most  inflationary  actions  imaginable, 

W.thout  granting  a  prior  hearing, 
wliich  wa.s  reque.st^d  by  the  people  of 
Alaska,  by  the  Governor  of  Alaska,  and 
by  the  Alaskan  deiecation,  it  granted  a 
10-percent  increase  in  freight  rates  to 
the  Ala.'^ka  Steamship  Co  and  other  ear- 
ners, which  provide  the  only  means  of 
transportation  of  freight  to  Alaska,  this 
increase  coming  on  top  of  a  15-pe:cpnt 
increase  granted  less  than  2  years  ago, 
thereby  making  a  total  mcrease  of  26^2 
percent  in  these  rat^es 

It  is  true  that  a  hearing  has  been 
granted  after  the  event  with  the  under- 
standing that  until  the  Commission 
makes  its  finding,  the  amounts  of  the  in- 
crease will  be  held  in  escrow,  and  if  the 
increase  is  found  unwarranted,  the 
amount  thus  retained  will  be  returned  to 
the  shippers.  But  that  is  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horst ,  or.  let  us  .say.  of  imprisoning  peo- 
ple before  trial  with  the  understanding 
that  if  they  are  found  innocent,  they 
will  then  be  let  out  of  jail.  It  will  do  no 
good  t-o  tl:e  consumers  of  Alaska,  to 
whom  these  inc!ea>;es  are  pa.ssed  on.  to 
have  refunds  made  to  the  shippers. 
That  was  pointed  out  most  specifically 
to  the  Federal  Maritime  Board  before  it5 
members  made  their  decision.  They 
were  particularly  reminded  of  President 
ELi-enhower's  fervent  injunction  to  fight 
inflation.  Our  delegations  plea  fell  on 
deaf  ears  Already  the  cost  of  trans- 
ported articles  has  gone  up  in  Alaska 
and  the  inflationary  spiral  launched  It 
is  no  more  possible  to  stop  it,  no  matter 
whether  the  ultimate  decision  calls  for 
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reduction,  than  It  Is  possible  to  get  the 
genie  beck  into  the  bottle. 

Two  days  later  another  such  increase 
was  projected  by  the  Government  in  a 
case  in  which  no  private  shipper  is  in- 
volved. It  involves  the  Alaska  Railroaul, 
which  is  a  wholly  owned  Government 
enterprise.  In  other  words,  the  Govern- 
ment itself  is  raising  the  rates  on  one  of 
Its  own  activities,  without  immediate  in- 
flationary consequences. 

The  Alaska  delegation  in  Congress 
has  received  no  ofiBcial  announcement  of 
this  action.  We  learned  of  it  throu.jh 
the  Alaska  newspapers.  When  readmg 
of  It  a  week  ago  I  sent  a  telegram  of  pro- 
test to  Secretary  Seaton.  a.>king  why 
this  was  to  be  done,  and  why  no  hearing 
had  been  held  or  scheduled. 

Yesterday  I  was  visited  in  my  oCBce  by 
two  Alaskans  who  both  happ:'n  to  be 
outstanding  Republicans.  They  live 
along  the  rail  belt,  and  are  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  increase  as  will  all  Alas- 
kans who  live  In  the  central  part  of 
Alaska.  They  pointed  out  that  the  re- 
sult would  be  to  increase  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, and  they  expressed  their  view  that 
hearings  should  be  held.  So.  having  re- 
ceived no  reply  to  my  previous  wire.  I 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  an- 
other telegram,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the  Rzcosd 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Januast  18.  1960. 
Hon.  Phjco  Seaton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Department  of  the  Interior, 
Waahirtffton  D  C  : 

On  Wednesday.  January  13.  I  s^nt  yon  a 
telegram  protesting  against  the  Information 
reoeiyed  only  through  newspaper«  that  the 
Alaa^ka  Railroad  was  announcing  a  rate  In- 
crease and  protesting  this  as  a  direct  viola- 
tion to  the  view  expressed  a  few  days  earlier 
by  Presldect  Elsenhower  In  his  state  u!  the 
Union  message  when  he  said.  '"We  m'l.'^t 
light  Inflation  aa  we  would  a  Are  that  Im- 
perlla  our  home  " 

I  have  Just  talked  to  two  Alaska  business- 
men who  are  directly  affected  not  merely 
by  the  10-p«rcent  water  tranr^portatlon  In- 
crease which  was  granted  without  a  hearing 
by  the  Pederal  Maritime  Board  on  Sunday 
but  by  the  railroad  Increase.  One  Is  Mr 
John  B  CoghlH,  a  general  s*:ore  merchant  -)f 
Nenana,  who  Is  also  a  member  of  the  St-vte 
Senate  In  which  body  he  happens  to  be  the 
minority  leader.  He  feels  that  this  Is  an  In- 
crease which  Is  totally  unwarranted  and  will 
add  to  the  further  hls;h  cost  of  living  In 
Nenana.  He  expressed  surprise  that  this 
proposal  had  been  made  w.thout  a  hearii.g. 
The  other  visitor  was  Mr  J  jhn  H.  Clawscn, 
who  has  a  steel  fabricating  plant  In  An- 
chorage. He  happens  also  to  be  an  appfuntee 
of  thla  administration  on  the  Internauonal 
North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission.  He 
points  out  that  his  steel  products  will  have 
to  go  up  In  price  because  of  the  increased 
water  rate  from  Seattle  to  Seward  and  again 
becaujse  of  the  Increased  rail  rates  over  the 
railroad  between  Seward  and  Anchorage  and 
beyond  as  his  products  are  distributed  by 
railroad  to  the  interior. 

What  Justification  is  there  for  this  increase 
In  rates  without  a  full  hearing  to  which  the 
merchants,  shippers,  and  consumers  along 
the  .Alaska  rail  belt  can  be  heard? 

ERNIST    GRt*EN-INO. 

U  S    Senator. 


PaEDICnON  OP  BUSINESS 
FAILURES  DURING  1960 

Mr.  GORE  Mr.  President,  the  popu- 
lar commentator  on  economic  aJffatrs, 
Sylvia  Porter,  whose  column  appears  in 
the  E\'en:n£?  Star,  ha.s  written  another 
thouEihtful  article  which  appeared  in 
yesterday's  evening  edition  of  the  Star 

MiS5  Porter  very  correctly,  in  my 
judgment,  outlined  the  situation  faced 
by  the  typical  "anall  or  new  bu.'^iness  in 
these  lays  of  tight  money  and  high-in- 
terest rates. 

MLsi.  Por'.er  predicts  business  failui'es 
at  a  rite  of  more  than  300  per  week  as 
1960  infolds  as  a  year  of  prosperity 
for  some  and  extreme  difRcuky  for 
other? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  by  Sylvia  Porter 
which  appear"! !  m  the  Evening:  Star  f-^r 
January  18,  1960,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  Q-derf-d  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wave  or  Sm.mi.  F.^n  ttres   Dt-t 

A  w:ive  of  bankruptcies  amLmg  small  busi- 
nessman  la  due  this  year. 

The  number  of  small  business  failures  Is 
headlr.g  for  the  hU'hest  level  since  the  de- 
prec^i^iU  thirties.  It's  almoet  certain  that 
155y'8  total  of  14  000  bankruptcies  will  be 
topped.  It's  almoet  cerutin  'hat  bui'inesses 
will  bi  dym^  at  a  rate  of  more  than  300  a 
week  i.s  the  year  rolls  on. 

The  irjnic  explanation  lies  In  the  very 
fact  cf  prosperity.  The  economic  b<.x>m  la 
brlngiag  on  the  most  severe  monev  squeeze 
In  over  a  generation,  and  this  credit  p. rich 
will  spell   disaster   for  smaller   concern.s 

A  s<  cond  explan.^ti  >n  lips  In  the  upsurge 
In  competiUijn.  older  firms  without  the 
know-how  to  Ciorpete  succes-sriily  in  a  rou«;h 
period  and  tender  Infants  WiU.out  adequate 
credit  lines  will  die 

I  usii  not  ,^ue.>;sirjg  about  th'.a  trend,  Tt,f 
bacri.g;  ound  it  pr^i^penty  and  tight  niuuey 
U  uamlstakao.e  i.   w. 

A^A  nst  this  bacKground,  all  I  am  doing 
l.s  u\A't:'.r.^  a  slniplp-  anri  con.iiervatl vc^  pr  >- 
Jectlon  Gf  Dun  &  Brad.streets  authoriLitr.*" 
compilations  of  the  tf^tal  and  type  ut  fail  irea 
which  occurred  In  l..(5'j 

As  alwavs  In  a  b'xim  cycle,  th  )usands  of 
enthusiastic  but  Inexperienced  lndlvidu:il8 
try  to  realize  the  .\merican  dream  *)f  going 
Into  tusiness  ior  themselves. 

But  the  slgn;a.:ant  fact  Is  »hat  In  this 
boom,  credit  is  becoming  tvjugher  and  in- 
creasingly  expf^tisive    Uj   get 

A  big.  establl.shpd  corporation  caji  get 
credit  Even  it  It  can  t  get  all  It  wants,  it 
will  hjkve  the  financial  connections  t. .  raise 
what   It   must  have   to  compete   and   gr  .*• 

But  the  smaller  businessman?  The  Na- 
tion's bank.5  aren't  organized  tu  FUppiy  hirn 
with  risk  capi'al,  and  in  this  era  jf  t.ght 
money  they  understandably  favor  their  U'l.g- 
stand  ng,  sj.fe  cust  .niers. 

The  capltiil  markets  aren't  set  up  U)  pro- 
vide .ilm  at  t'jlerable  cost  with  the  long- 
term   'unds  hf  nppd.s   to  ^r  >w. 

The  rev.jlutl'.-nary  syrtem  of  small  busi- 
ness livestm^T-t  ci  rnpanles  crea'ed  by  law  In 
1958  'o  help  finance  .small  business  has  so 
far  be-m  an  appalling  flop. 

And  even  if  a  small  firm  can  get  a  loan, 
the  C38t  In  many  Instances  may  be  j  ;.<!t 
too  B--eep  With  the  bluest  of  blue-ciUp 
comptJiles  paying  close  to  8  percent  fi>r 
loans,  the  charges — plus  extras — to  a  little, 
margl.iai  concern  may  be  unbearable 

M  .St  vulnerable  will  be  merchandising  and 
food    stores,    high-cuet    service    sh.ips,    busi- 


nesses !n  the  t5  000  to  •25  000  range  Killing 
them  wi.l  be  not  on.y  their  experience,  but 
als  •  their  inability  to  get  the  carh  Irriperatlve 
If   they  are  to   compete  and   grow 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  if  some 
'Way  is  not  found  by  this  I>.'mocratic 
C":i.:r>'.vs  to  reverse  the  tmiit  money, 
h.!?h  interest  rate  policy  of  the  Ei.sen- 
ho'w-er  admini.';tratlon  and  the  Pedf-ral 
Res/Tve  Sy--t<'m  I  am  apprehensive  that 
the  happy  predictions  of  many  other 
writ^Tb  on  economic  affairs  will  prove  to 
have  been  without  sufficient  jobtiiicii- 
tion. 


CTVIT .TAN'S    ANT^    COURTS -MARTIAL 

Mr.  HE:^^;NINGS  Mr  President.  I 
b'^lievp  the  Siii)remp  Court  dec.sions 
handed  down  yesterday  are  sound  con- 
stitutional law  and  do  not  create  a 
frightening  legal  no  mcuas  land  for  tiie 
criminal  prosecutions  of  Amencau^  with 
our  Armed  Forces  oversetus. 

I  believe  it  ls  po.ssibie  to  maintain  nec- 
essary discipline  and  support  for  Ameri- 
can defense  operations  outside  the 
United  States  at  th^  same  time  we  are 
preserving  basic  consUfcutional  rights  of 
Americans. 

Since  the  Senate  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  chairman. 
has  been  studying  thie  subject  of  Civil- 
ians and  Courts -Martial'  for  over  2 
year.s.  I  am  asking  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fen.se  and  the  Attorney  General  of  tlie 
United  SUi-tes  lo  present  their  views  on 
deal. 11^  with  the  situation  as  a  re.sult  of 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions. 

I  iusk  uiiaiiimous  con.^ent  to  have  In- 
cluded as  a  part  of  my  remarks  at  this 
pomt  in  the  Record,  the  texus  of  tiie 
Supreme  Court  decLsions,  includmk'  con- 
curring and  dis&i^nt.nx  opmions,  copies 
of  my  letters  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Attorney  General i  and  a 
brief  public  statement  I  issued  today. 

There  beint;  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  prmted  m  the  Rscohd, 
ELS  follows: 

SUPRKM*      COtJHT      OF      TH«      UKTrm      ,=»T*Tr'» 

Nos  21  kHV  37,  OcTOB««  Trm  195j-  Mc- 
Elkot,  8EC»rr.\ET  or  Drprvst  rr  .\i.  .  Pm- 
■nONtaS,  V.  VHITTD  StAlft,  ex  «ei  Lk^minic 
GUACLIA&DCl    ON   WalT  OF   CtRTlOR^EI   Tf.   THE 

us.  CotTHT  OF  Appeals  tor  the  Distsut  ir 
Columbia  CiacriT — Baucc  Wn.soN.  Pm- 
TTOifiai  r.  Maj  Gen.  John  F  B'-ifir  evdes, 
CoMMANinat.  Frrz.siMONs  Armt  Hn<?prT»L; 
ox  W»rr  OF  Certtohari  to  the  V  .S  Couht 
or  Appeals  for  the  T^nth  Circitt 

(Jiuiuary  18.  1960) 

I  Mr  Justice  Clark  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court.) 

These  are  companion  cases  to  No  M.  Kin- 
selLa  T  Singleton,  and  No.  58.  Gnsham  v. 
Hagan.  both  decided  today.  All  of  the  case* 
Involve  the  application  of  article  2(11)'  of 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice.    Hero 


'  Article  2.  The  following  persons  are  sub- 
ject to  this  chapter; 

•'(11)  Subject  to  any  treaty  or  agreement 
to  which  the  United  States  Is  or  may  be  a 
party  or  to  any  accepted  rule  of  interna- 
tional law,  persons  serving  with,  employed 
by,  or  accompanying  the  Arm.ed  Forces  out- 
side the  United  States  and  uuUlde  the 
following-  thst  part  of  Alaska  east  > -f  longi- 
tude 172'  west,  the  Canal  Zone,  the  m.iln 
group  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands." 
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Us  application  to  noncapital  offenses  c^m- 
mltted  by  civilian  employees  of  the  Armed 
Forces  while  stationed  overseas  is  tested 

In  No  21  the  rsspondent  a  civilian  em- 
ployee of  the  Air  ''orce  perffjrmlng  the  du- 
ties of  an  electrlc(.l  lineman,  was  convicted 
by  court-martial  i.t  the  Nouasseur  Air  I>e- 
pot  near  Casablanca.  Morocco,  cjf  larceny 
and  conspiracy  to  commit  larceny  frum  the 
supply  h<itise  at  \he  dep<jt  Before  l>elng 
transferred  to  the  US  Di.«  ipUnarv  Bar- 
raclLB,  Nev;  Cuml>erland,  Pa  respi;mdent 
filed  a  petition  foi  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
In  the  District  Coiirt  for  the  District  (  f 
Columbia  alleging  that  the  military  authori- 
ties had  no  Jurisdiction  to  try  him  by  court- 
martial.  This  petition  was  dismissed  (158 
P.  Supp  171).  Thi'  court  of  apF>eals  reversed 
and  ordered  respondent  discharged  It  held 
that  Reui  v.  Cove-.t,  354  U.S  1  (1957)  was 
Iblndlng  as  to  all  classes  of  persons  included 
within  the  section  and  that  each  class  was 
nonseverable  (259  F  2d  927)  We  granted 
certiorari.  359  US  904  in  view  of  the  con- 
flict with  Gnsham  v    Hagan    261  F    2d  204 

In  No.  37,  petitioner  a  civilian  audlt/.r  em- 
ployed by  the  U >  Army  and  stationed  In 
Berlin,  was  convl'ted  by  a  general  court- 
martial  on  a  plea  of  guilty  to  three  acts  of 
sodomy  While  serving  his  6-year  sentence, 
petitioner  filed  a  p?tltlon  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  In  the  US  District  Court  for  Colo- 
rado. The  petition  was  dismissed  and  ap- 
peal was  perfertec  to  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Tenth  Clrcatt  Prior  to  artrtiment  we 
granted    certlc»rarl  •    (  359   U  S    906  i 

We  first  turn  t<)  respondent  GuagUardo's 
contention  that  article  2(11  )  Is  nonseverable 
As  desirable  as  It  Is  to  avoid  constitutional 
Issues,  we  cannot  do  so  on  this  ground.  The 
act  provides  for  severability  of  the  remain- 
ing sections  If  "a  part  of  this  act  Is  Invalid 
in  one  or  more  of  its  applications"  (70A  Stat 
640) .  The  Intention  of  Congress  In  providing 
for  severability  Is  clear,  and  legal  effect  can 
be  given  to  each  category  standing  alone. 
Bee  Dorchy  v  Kansas,  264  US  286.  290 
(1924). 

We  believe  that  these  cases  involving  the 
applicability  of  ar-lcle  2(11)  to  employees  of 
the  armed  service*  while  serving  outside  the 
United  States  are  controlled  by  our  opinion 
In  No.  22,  KinselUi  v.  Singleton,  and  No  58, 
Grisham  v.  Hagcn.  announced  today.  In 
Singleton  we  refused.  In  the  light  of  Reid  v. 
Corerf,  354  U.S  1  (1957),  to  apply  the  pro- 
Visions  of  the  art  cle  to  noncapital  offenses 
committed  by  dependents  of  soldiers  in  the 
armed  services  while  overseas;  In  Grisham 
we  held  that  there  was  no  constitutional  dis- 
tinction for  purposes  of  court-martial  Juris- 
diction between  dependents  and  employees 
Insofar  as  appUcallon  of  the  death  penalty  Is 
concerned.  The  rttlonale  of  those  cases  ap- 
plies here. 

Although  It  is  true  that  there  are  mate- 
rials 8upp)ortlng  prosecution  of  sutlers  and 
other  civilians  by  courts -martial,  these  ma- 
terials are  "too  episodic,  too  meager,  to 
form  a  solid  baslf  in  history,  preceding  and 
contemporaneous  with  the  framing  of  the 
Constitution,  for  constitutional  adjudica- 
tion." Concurring  opinion,  Cot'erf,  354  U.S. 
at  64.  Furthermore,  those  during  the  Rev- 
olutionary  period,   on   which   it   is  claimed 


'  Since  the  off*  nse  occurred  within  the 
U.S.  area  of  control  of  West  Berlin,  the  Gov- 
ernment now  contends  that  petitioner  Wilson 
la  amenable  to  the  military  government  Ju- 
risdiction of  an  otcupled  territory.  However 
the  charges  were  drawn  In  terms  of  art.  2(11) 
power,  and  Juris  llctlon  was  sustained  on 
that  basis.  Moreover  the  Court  of  Military 
Appeals  refused  to  consider  that  Issue  when 
raised  by  the  Qovtrnment  and  the  trial  cotirt 
did  not  rest  Its  djclslon  sustaining  military 
Jurisdiction  over  petitioner  on  that  ground. 
This  contention  it  consequently  denied. 


that  court-marUal  Jurisdiction  rests,  were 
all  during  a  period  of  war.  and  hence  Inap- 
plicable here  Moreover,  the  materials  are 
not  by  any  m.eans  one-sided.  The  recog- 
nized authority  on  courts -martial  Jurisdic- 
tion, after  a  careful  coiisiderallon  of  all  of 
the  hlstj)rlcRl  brtckground  concluded'  "That 
a  civilian  entitled  as  he  Is.  by  article  VI 
o!  tl-.e  amendments  M  the  Constitution,  lo 
trial  by  Jury  cannot  legally  be  made  liable 
U>  the  military  law  and  j'.irisdiction,  m  time 
of  peace,  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  our 
public  law"»  But  It  is  contended  that  Ex 
parte  Reed.  100  U.S.  13  (1879i,  Is  conuol- 
ing  because  the  forces  covered  by  article 
2(  11 1  are  overseas  and  therefore  in  the  field 
Examination  of  that  case,  as  well  as  John- 
son v.  Sayre.  158  U.S.  109  (1895 1.  however 
shows  them  to  be  entirely  inapposite  Those 
cases  permitted  trial  by  courts-murtial  of 
paymasters'  clerlts  In  the  Navy  The  Court 
found  that  such  a  position  was  an  Impor- 
tant one  In  the  machinery  of  the  Navy,"  the 
appointment  being  made  only  upon  approval 
of  the  commander  of  the  ship  and  for  a 
permanent  tenure  "until  discharged"  Also 
the  paymaster's  clerk  was  required  to  agree 
In  writing  "to  submit  to  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations for  the  government  and  discipline  of 
the  Navy  "  Moreover,  from  time  immemorial 
the  law  of  the  sea  has  placed  the  ;k  wer  of 
disciplinary  action  In  the  commander  of  the 
ship  when  at  sea  or  In  a  foreign  port  None 
of  these  considerations  are  present  here  As 
we  shall  point  out  subsequently,  a  procedure 
along  the  lines  of  that  used  by  tlie  Navy  as 
to  paymasters'  clerk  might  offer  a  practical 
alternative  to  the  use  of  civilian  employees 
by  the  armed  services  As  was  stated  In 
the  second  Corerf  case,  supra,  at  23,  "there 
might  be  circumstances  where  a  person 
could  be  'In'  the  armed  services  for  the  pur- 
poses of  clause  14  even  though  he  had  not 
formally  been  Inducted  Into  the  military." 
The  only  other  authority  cited  in  support 
of  court-martial  Jurisdiction  appears  lo  be 
opinions  by  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Army. 
However,  the  1866  opinion  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  (cited  In  support  of  the 
Government's  position)  was  repudiated  by 
subsequent  Judge  Advocate  Generals'  To 
be  sure,  the  1872  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
Generad.  dealing  with  civilians  serving  with 
troops  in  the  building  of  defensive  earth- 
works to  protect  against  threatened  Indian 
uprisings,  is  entitled  to  some  weight.  How- 
ever, like  the  other  examples  of  frontier 
activities  based  on  the  legal  concept  of  the 
troops'  being  "In  the  field,"  they  are  In- 
apposite here.  They  were  In  time  of  "hos- 
tilities "  with  Indian  tribes  or  were  in 
"territories"  covered  by  entirely  dilTerent 
corLslderatlons.  See  second  Covert,  at  12- 
13.  Such  opinions,  however,  do  not  have 
the  force  of  Judicial  decisions  and.  where  so 
"episodic,"  have  little  weight  In  tlie  review- 
ing of  administrative  practice.  Moreover, 
In  the  p)erformancc  of  such  functions  as 
were  involved  there,  the  military  service 
would  today  use  engineering  corps  subject 
to  Its  Jurisdiction.  This  being  entirely 
practical,  as  we  hereafter  p>olnt  out,  as  to  all 
civilians  serving  with  the  Armed  Forces  to- 
day, we  believe  the  Toth  doctrine,  that  we 
must    limit    the    coverage    of    clause    14    to 


»  Wlnthrop,  "Military  Law  and  Precedents" 
(2d  ed.  1896),  143.  See  also  Ex  parte  Milli- 
gan.  4  Wall.  2.  121.  123  (1866);  Maltby. 
"Courts  Martial  and  Military  Law."  37; 
Rawle,  "ConstltuUon"  (2d  ed.  18291.  220;  3 
Ops.  Atty.  Gen.  690;  6  Id.,  at  736;  IJ  Id.,  at 
63 

'See  16  Ops.  Atty  Gen  13;  Id  .  at  46  Dig. 
Ops.  JAG  (1901).  563,  Par.  2033;  Id.  (1895), 
at  599-600,  Par.  4;    id.    (1830).  at  384,  sec    4 


"the  least  possible  power  adequate  to  the 
•nd  proposed,"  350  U£..  at  23,  to  be  con- 
trolling. 

Li  the  consideration  of  the  constitutional 
question  here  we  believe  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  in  addition  to  the  alternative  types 
of  procedure  available  to  the  Government 
in  the  prosecution  of  civilian  dependents 
ai:id  mentioned  in  Ktn^ella  v.  Singleton, 
'■ujr-a  additional  practical  alternatives  have 
been  sviggestec  in  the  rase  of  employees  of 
the  armed  services  One  solution  might 
pxi&sibly  be  to  follow  a  procedure  along  the 
line  of  that  provided  for  paymasters'  clerks 
as  approved  In  Ej  parte  Reed:  tnipra  An- 
other would  incorp<.rate  those  civilian  em- 
ployees who  are  to  be  stationed  outside  of 
the  United  States  directly  Into  the  armed 
services,  either  by  compulsory  Induction  or 
by  voluntary  enlistment  If  a  doctor  or 
dentist  may  be  drafted  Into  the  aTned  serv- 
ices (50  use  App  sec  454ili,  extended.  73 
Stat  13 1  ;  Orlioff  v  Willoughby.  345  US  84 
(1953  1,  there  should  be  no  legal  obieclon 
to  the  organization  and  recruitment  of  other 
civilian  specl.'iUftf  needed  by  the  armed 
services. 

Moreover  the  armed  servlc?  presently  have 
sufficient  authority  to  set  up  a  system  for 
the  voluntary  enlistment  of  specialists.  This 
was  done  with  much  succe.ss  during  the 
Second  World  War  "The  Navy's  Construc- 
tion Battalions,  popularly  known  as  the  Sea- 
bees,  were  established  to  meet  the  wartime 
need  for  uniformed  men  to  perform  con- 
struction work  in  combat  areas"  1  Build- 
ing the  Navy's  Bases  in  World  War  n  (1947) 
133  Jtist  as  electricians,  clerks,  draftsmen, 
and  surveyors  were  enlisted  as  "specialists'" 
in  the  Seabees  Id  at  136  provisions  can 
be  made  for  t'r.e  vilvir.tary  enlistment  of  an 
electrician  (Guaplirirdr  >  an  auditor  (Wil- 
son), or  an  accountant  (  Gnsham  '  It  like- 
wise appear?  entirely  po6,sible  that  the  pres- 
ent "f;peclaUst"  pr.Teram  cc.>nducted  by  the 
Depa'-tment  ol  the  Army  *  could  be  utili7ed 
to  replace  civilian  employees  If  dlsciplina'-y 
problems  required  military  control  Al- 
though some  workers  might  hesitate  to  pUe 
up  their  civilian  status  for  Govemm.em  em- 
ployment overseas.  It  Is  unlikely  that  the 
Armed  Forces  would  be  unable  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  number  of  volunteers  to  meet  their 
requirements.  The  increased  cc^t  to  m.-^in- 
taln  these  employees  in  a  military  status 
Is  the  price  the  Government  must  pay  to 
comply    with    constitutional    requirements. 

Tlie  Judgement  In  No.  21  Is  affirmed  and 
the   Judgment    In   No    37    Is   reversed. 


StTPHEMK  Court  of  the  UNrrtD  States — Nos. 
21,  37,  22  AND  58,  October  Term.  1959  -Mc- 
elroy, Secretary  of  Defense,  ft  ai  .  Pfti- 
TIONE31S  r.  Unfted  States  ex  rel  Domi.nte 
guagllardo;  on  writ  of  certiorari  to  the 
United  States  Coitrt  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  op  Colvmbia  CiamT — BRrer 
Wilson,  PrrmoNER.  v.  Maj.  Gen  John  F, 
BoHLENDER,  Commander  Fitzsimons  Army 
Hospttal;  on  Whit  of  Certiorari  to  the 
United  States  Cottrt  of  Appeals  for  the 
Tenth  Circuit — Kinsella.  Warden.  Appel- 
lant, r.  United  States  ex  rel  Singleton; 
ON  Appeal  From  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Soithekn  Distru-t  of 
We.'^t  Virginia-Aibeet  H  Grisham.  Pm- 
tioner,  v.  Charles  R  H.-vGan.  'Warden;  on 
Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  U.nited  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit 
(January  18,  1960) 

(Mr.  Ju.'^tice  Whittaker.  with  whom  Mr. 
Justice  Stewart  Joins,  concurring  in  part  and 
dissenting  In  part.) 


'See  Army  Regulations  600-201.  20  June 
1956,  as  chanped  15  March  1957.  and  Army 
Regulations  624-200.  19  May  1958.  af  changed 
1  July  1959. 
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In  No.  33,  one  Joanna  Dial  (whOM  causa 
lA  proMCUted  here  by  r«epoi3dent  ^ngiatcmk). 

an  American  civilian  wlTe  accompanying  her 
husband,  an  American  soldier  aerrlng  In  Ger- 
many, was  there  tried  and  convicted  In  1957 
by  a  general  court-martial  for  manslaughter 
In  violation  of  Article  119  oX  the  Uniform 
Code  of  MlUtary  Justice,'  ( 10  UB.C,  sec.  919 ) . 
and  was  sentenced  to  Imprisonment  for  a 
term  of  3  years.  In  No.  21.  respondent  Guag- 
Uardo,  an  American  civilian  employed  as  an 
electrical  lineman  by  the  United  States  Air 
Fcvce  at  Nouasseur  Air  Base  In  Morocco,  was 
there  tried  and  convicted  In  1937  by  a  gen- 
eral court-martial  for  conspiring  to  commit 
larceny  from  the  stores  of  the  Air  Force  In 
violation  of  Article  81  of  the  Code  ( 10  U.S C, 
■ec.  881 ) ,  and  was  sentenced  to  ImprLsonment 
for  a  term  at  3  years.  In  No.  37,  peutioner 
WUson,  an  American  civilian  employed  Sks  an 
auditor  by  the  United  States  Army  In  Berlin. 
Germany,  was  there  tried  and  convicted  In 
19S6  by  a  general  court-martial  for  three  acts 
of  sodomy  committed  upon  military  person- 
nel In  violation  of  article  134  of  the  Code  i  50 
U.B.C,,  sec  728) ,  and  was  sentenced  to  Impris- 
onment for  a  term  of  5  years.  In  No.  58, 
petttloner  Grlsham,  an  American  civilian  em- 
ployed as  a  cost  accountant  by  the  United 
States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  In  Orleans. 
France,  was  there  tried  by  a  general  court- 
martial  for  the  capital  oSense  of  premedi- 
tated murder  and  convicted  of  the  lesser  In- 
cluded offense  of  unpremeditated  murder  In 
violation  of  article  118  of  the  Code  (  50  U  S  C, 
sec  712),  and  was  sentenced,  as  affected  by 
clemency  action  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
In  1957,  to  Imprisonment  for  a  term  of  35 
years. 

Kach  of  the  accused  persons  objected  to 
trial  by  the  covirt-martlal  upon  the  ground 
that  It  had  no  Jurisdiction  to  try  h:m.  Aiter 
their  convictions,  sentences,  and  return  to 
the  United  States,  each  sought  release  by 
habeas  corpus  In  a  Federal  , district  court. 
Two  were  successX ul — Singleton  i  1C4  F.  Supp. 
707,  D.C.SJD.,  W.  Va.)  and  Guagliardo  (253  P. 
2d  927.  C.A.D  C.  Clr.i — but  the  other  two 
were  not — Wilson  1 167  F  Supp.  791,  DC. 
Colo.)  and  Grisham  i261  F.  2d  204,  C  A.  3d 
Clr. ) — and  the  four  cases  were  brought  here 
for  review. 

These  cases  fall  Into  three  categories.  No. 
22.  the  Singleton  case,  involves  a  civilian 
dependent  tried  for  a  noncapital  ofTen.se; 
Nos.  21  and  37.  the  Gaagliardo  and  W.lscm 
cases,  involve  civilian  employees  of  the  mili- 
tary tried  for  noncapital  ofTe.ises.  and  No  58. 
the  Grlsham  case,  involve,'!  a  civilian  em- 
ployee of  the  military  tried  for  a  capital  of- 
fense Each  claims  that,  being  a  civilian,  he 
was  not  constitutionally  subject  to  trial  by 
court-martial  but.  Instead,  could  constitu- 
tionally be  tried  by  the  United  States  only 
In  an  article  III  court,  upon  an  Ir.dlrtment 
of  a  grand  Jury  under  the  fl-'th  am.endment. 
by  an  Impartial  pef.t  Jury  ur.der  the  sixth 
amendment  of  the  C^^nstltu*.  )n 

The  cases  present  grave  questions  and,  for 
me  at  least,  ones  of  great  difficulty  Our 
recent  decision  In  Reid  v  Cof"-;  (354  US  I) 
makes  clear  that  the  U.S.  Constitution  ex- 
tends beyond  our  Territorial  boundaries  and 
reaches  to  and  applies  within  all  foreign 
areas  where  Jurisdiction  la  or  may  be  exer- 
cised by  the  United  States  over  its  citizens — 
that  when  the  United  States  proceeds  against 
Its  cltlzeiLS  abroad  "[lit  can  only  act  In 
accordance  with  all  the  limitations  Imposed 
by  the  Constitution"  (354  US,  at  6). 

The  broad  question  presented,  then,  is 
whether  our  Constitution  authorizes  trials 
and  punishments  by  courts-martial  in  for- 
eign lands  In  time  of  peace  of  civilian  de- 
pendents "accompanying"  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  of  civilians  "employed  by  ' 


» The  Uniform  Code  at  Military  Justice.  70A 
Stat.  36  et  seq  ,  will  hereafter,  for  brevity,  b« 
called  the  "Code." 


th«  Armed  Forces,  for  conduct  made  an  of- 
fense by  the  Uniform  Oode  of  Military  Jus- 
tice, whetiier  capital  or  noncapital  in 
charscter. 

Tha  ■ource  of  the  power,  If  it  exists.  Is 
article  I.  section  8.  clause  14  of  the  Con- 
sUtu'lon."    It  provides: 

"Tlie  Congress  shall  have  power.   •    •    • 

"To  make  rules  for  the  government  and 
regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces." 

Pursuant  to  that  grant  of  power.  Congress 
by  the  act  of  August  10.  1956,  c.  1041.  70A 
Stat.  36  et  seq. — revising  the  preexisting 
Articles  of  War — enacted  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  JusUce.  Article  2 ill)  of  that 
code  provides,  in  pertinent  f>art: 

"The  following  persons  are  subject  to  this 
chapter ; 

•  •  •  •  • 

"(11)  Subject  to  any  treaty  or  agreement 
to  which  the  United  States  Is  or  may  be  a 
party  or  to  any  accepted  nale  of  Inter- 
national law,  persons  serving  with,  em- 
ployed by,  or  accompanying  the  Armed 
Forces  outside  the  United  States  " 

It  Is  not  disputed  that  existing  treaties 
with  each  of  the  foreign  sovereignties, 
within  whose  territory  the  al>ged  oCfenses 
occurred,  permitted  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  St.ites  to  punish  offenses  against 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  committed  by 
persons  embraced  by  section  2- 11)  of  the 
code.  Arguments  challenging  the  reason- 
ableness of  section  2  11)  are  presently  put 
aside,  for  if  clause  14  docs  not  grant  to  Con- 
gress the  power  to  pr  ivlde  for  the  court- 
martial  trial  and  punishment  of  the  persons 
embraced  In  article  2(11)  of  the  C'^xle  it  may 
not  do  so,  hoxever  reasonable.  Reid  v.  Co- 
vert, supra,  354  US ,  at  74  (concurring 
opinion  J  . 

Did  clause  14  empower  Congress  to  enact 
article  2ill)  of  the  Code?  Certain  aspects 
of  that  broad  question  have  recently  been 
determined  in  R>^xd  v.  Covert,  supra,  and 
though  not  a  Court  opinion.  I  consider  that 
decision  to  be  binding  upon  me.'  In  that 
case  four  members  of  the  Court  held  that 
article  2(lli  of  the  Code  cannot  constitu- 
tionally be  applied  to  civilian  dependents 
"accompanying  '  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  out.stde  the  United  States  In  time 
of  peace,  because.  In  their  view,  to  do  so 
would  violate  article  III.  section  2.  and  the 
fifth  and  sjxh  a.iiiendments  of  the  Consti- 
tution; and  two  members  of  the  Court.  In 
separate  concurring  opinions,  a^^reed  with 
that  result,  but  only  with  respect  to  capital 
oCfe.ises. 

Like  my  BroUier  Clark  who  writes  for  the 
Court  t>:>day.  I  am  unable  to  find  any  ba^ls 
In  the  Constitution  to  support  the  view 
that  Congress  may  not  constitutionally  pro- 
vide for  the  court-martial  trial  and  punish- 
ment of  civilian  dependents  for  capital  of- 
fenses but  may  do  so  for  noncapital  ones. 
Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  clause  14  that 
creates   any   such   distinction    or   limitation. 


•  This  does  not  overlook  the  "necessa.-y 
and  proper"  clause,  art.  I,  se'^  8,  clause  18. 
of  the  Constitution,  but,  In  my  view,  that 
clause,  though  applicable,  adds  nothing  to 
clause  14.  because  the  latter  claiise.  em- 
powering Cungress  "To  make  rules  for  the 
government  and  regrulatlon  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces."  plainly  means  all  necessary 
and  prr>per  rules  for  thr>sp  purp<'ises 

Mr.  Jiostice  Stewart  is  of  the  view  that 
clause  14  must  be  reivd  In  connection  with 
the  "necessary  and  proper"  clause,  and  agrees 
with  the  Ttews  expres-s«-d  In  Mr  Justice  Har- 
lan's separate  opinion  as  to  the  applicability 
and  effect  of  that  clause. 

•  Although  a  member  of  the  Cotirt  when 
the  opinions  in  the  Covert  case  were  handed 
down  I  was  Inellsrlble  to  and  did  not  partici- 
pate In  the  decision  of  that  case  because 
It  had  been  argued,  submitted  and  decided 
prior  to  my  coming  to  tlie  Court. 


LpeaU.'itlcally  and  logically.  It  would  seem 
that  the  question  is  one  of  status  of  the 
accused  per»<-n,  and  that  courts-martUl 
either  do  or  do  not  have  Jurisdiction  and, 
hence,  power  to  try  the  accused  frtr  all  of- 
fenses against  the  military  law  or  for  none 
at  all  i-vm pathetic  as  one  may  be  to  curtail- 
ment of  the  awesome  p<jwer  of  courts- 
martial  to  impose  maximum  sentences  in 
capital  cases,  the  question,  for  me  at  least, 
IS  the  perhaps  cold  but  purely  legal  one  of 
constitutlonni  power.  I'here  would  seem  to 
be  no  doubt  that  Congress  may  constitu- 
tionally prescribe  gradatious  of  offenses  and 
punishments  In  military  cases.  The  ques- 
tion is  solely  whe'her  clause  14  ha«  granted 
to  C<n(fress  any  power  to  provide  for  the 
court-martial  trial  and  punishment  of  civil- 
ian dependents  "accompanying,"  and  civil- 
ians employed  by."  tJie  Armed  Forces  at 
military  posts  In  foreign  lands  in  time  of 
peace.  If  It  has,  then  ConRress  has  acted 
within  Its  powers  In  enacMng  section  2(11) 
of  the  code — otherwise  not.  Inasmuch  as 
six  members  of  the  Court  have  held  In 
Covert  that  Congreae  may  not  constitution- 
ally provide  for  tlie  court-martial  trial  and 
punishment  of  civilian  dependents  "accom- 
pajiying  the  Armed  Forces"  overseas  In 
peacetime  In  capital  cases,  and  because  I 
can  see  no  constitutional  distinction  between 
Congress'  power  to  provide  for  the  court- 
martial  punishment  of  capital  offenses,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  noncapital  offenses,  on 
the  other  band.  I  conclude  that  the  holding 
In  Covert  means  that  civilian  dependents 
accompanying  the  Armed  Forces  In  peace- 
time are  not  subject  to  military  pnjwer.  and 
that  It  requires  aflirmance  of  No,  22.  the 
Singleton  case. 

But  each  of  the  three  opinions  supporting 
the  conclusion  reached  in  Covert  was  at 
points  to  limit  the  decision  to  civilian  de- 
pendents. "[Tjhe  wives,  children  and  other 
dependents  of  servicemen  cannot  be  placed 
in  that  category  (of  being  In'  the  armed 
services  for  purpo6<;s  of  clatise  14 1.  even 
though  they  may  be  accompanying  a  service 
man  abroad  at  Government  expense  and  re- 
ceiving other  benefits  from  the  Government" 
(354  US.,  at  23  I  .  "The  mere  fact  that  these 
women  had  gone  overseas  with  their  hus- 
bands should  not  reduce  the  protection  the 
Constitution  gives  them"  (354  VB.  at  33). 
See  also  354  U.S.,  at  46  (conctirrlng  opinion 
of  Frankfurter.  J.i.  and  354  US,  at  75-78 
(concurring  opinion  of  Harlan.  J).  The 
main  opinion  carefully  pointed  out  that 
"Mrs.  Covert  and  Mrs.  Smith  •  •  •  had 
never  been  employed  by  the  Army,  had  never 
served  In  the  Army  In  any  capacity"  (354 
VS..  at  32). 

There  Is  a  marked  and  clear  difference  be- 
tween civilian  dependents  'accimpanylng 
the  armed  forces  '  and  civilian  persona  'serv- 
ing With  [or)  employed  by"  the  armed  forces 
at  military  posts  in  foreign  lands.  The  Ut- 
ter, numbering  more  than  26,(XX)  employed 
at  United  States  military  bases  located  In  63 
countries  throughout  the  world — mainly 
highly  tralne  specialists  and  technicians 
possess!  ig  skills  not  readily  available  to  the 
armed  forces — are  engaged  in  purely  mllltaiy 
work — as  In  the  case  of  Guagliardo.  em- 
ployed as  an  electrical  lineman  by  the  Air 
Force  to  construct  and  maintain  lines  of 
communication  ^nd  air  field  lighting  appa- 
ratus and  equipment,  as  also  in  the  case  of 
Wilson,  an  auditor  employed  to  audit  the 
accounts  of  the  US  Army  fn  Berlin  and  as 
in  the  case  of  Grlsham.  employed  as  a  cost 
accountant  bv  the  J  S  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers t.n  a.«sist  In  .wttlng  up  a  cost  account- 
ing sy^^tem  for  the  building  of  a  line  of  com- 
munications from  Pardeau,  France,  to 
KosKnlater  In  the  American-occupied  section 
of  C"r*»rmany 

TV.ffn^  civl!!an  employees  thns  perform 
essential  services  for  the  military  and.  In 
doing  so.  are  subject  to  the  orders,  direction, 
and  control  of  the  same  military  command 
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as  the  members  of  Jiose  forces:  and,  not  in- 
frequently, membeis  of  those  forces  who  are 
ssslgned  to  work  «lth  and  assist  those  em- 
ployees are  subjer  to  their  direction  and 
control.  T^ey  havj  the  same  contact  with, 
and  Information  loncerning,  the  military 
operation  as  mem'oers  of  those  forces  and 
present  the  same  »  curlty  risks  and  discipli- 
nary problem.s  Th  'y  are  paid  upon  the  same 
payroll,  and  have  tie  same  commissary,  hous- 
ing, medical,  denUi  .  mailing,  transportation, 
banking,  tax  exen  ptlon.  customs  benefits, 
border-crossing  prvileges.  and  other  privi- 
leges as  members  u!  the  Armed  Forces.  They 
are  so  IntertwlneC  with  tiiose  forces  and 
military  communlt  es  as  to  be  in  every  prac- 
tical sense  an  Int  -gral  part  of  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  cl /llian  dependents  accom- 
panying the  A.'mec  Forces  perform  no  serv- 
ices for  those  force  i  present  dissimilar  secu- 
rity and  disciplinary  pr  h'.enis.  have  only  a 
few  of  the  military  privileges,  and  generEilly 
stand  m  a  very  dlfft  rent  relationship  to  those 
forces  than  the  :lvi:ian  employees  Nor 
should  there  be  anj  confusion  about  the  fact 
that  the  materiaU  found  In  Covert  to  t>e 
"too  episodic,  too  meager,  to  form  a  sf'lid 
basis  In  history,  jreceding  and  contempo- 
rane<:ius  with  the  rammg  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, for  constitutions!  adjudication"  (354 
UB  .  at  64.  concur  ing  opinion  i,  related,  as 
did  the  whole  casi;,  to  civilian  dejjendents 
In  [particular,  Id.,  not  to  persons  employed 
St  foreign  military  bases  to  do  e.ssential  mili- 
tary work.  And  I  readily  agree  with  the 
Cotirt  today  that  under  the  severability 
clause  In  the  Code.  70A  Stat  640,  le^al 
effect  can  be  given  to  each  category  stand- 
ing alone"  {McElray  v  CuagL.ardo,  ante, 
p  638). 

Determination  of  the  scope  cf  the  powers 
Intended  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
to  be  given  to  Congress  by  clhuse  14  requires 
an  examination  Into  the  cusujms.  practices, 
and  general  political  climate  known  to  the 
framers  and  existing  at  that  time.  The  first 
Articles  of  War  in  this  country  were  those 
adopted  by  the  Provisional  Congress  of 
Mas.sachusetts  Bay  on  April  5.  1775.*  Those 
articles.  Initially  governing  the  civilian 
army  of  farmers  and  tradesmen — the  Minute 
Men — who  were  first  Inv.'lved  in  the  War 
of  the  Revolution,  were  made  applicable  to 
"all  officers,  soldiers,  and  others  <x)ncerned" 
(Wlnthrop  950).     Article  31   provided: 

"All  sellers  and  retailrrs  to  a  camp,  and  all 
persons  whatsoever  serving  with  the  Massa- 
chvisetts  Army  in  ll.e  field,  though  not  en- 
listed soldiers,  are  to  be  subject  to  the 
articles,  rules,  and  regulations  of  tlie  Massa- 
chusetts Army  "     Ibid. 

The  American  Revolutionary  Army  Ini- 
tially was  governed  by  Articles  of  War 
adopted  by  the  Continental  Congress  on 
June  30.  1775.''  Nine  of  the  original  69  ar- 
ticles provided  for  the  trial  by  court-martial 
of  persons  serving  with  the  Army  but  who 
were  not  soldiers.  Those  articles  were  re- 
vised by  the  Continental  Coi^gress  on  Sep- 
tember 20.  1776,*  and.  save  for  minor  re- 
visions not  here  pertinent,  governed  the 
Revolutionary  Army  during  the  remainder 
of  the  war.'  Thirteen  o  those  articles  pro- 
vided for  the  trial  by  court-martial  of  ci- 
vilians serving  with  the  Army  such  as  "com- 
missaries." •      "sutlers, store-keepers.'" 


*  Wlnthrop,  "Military  Law  and  Precedents." 
847. 

•Journals  of  the  Continental  Congress. 
vol.  II.  p.  in.  Those  articles,  with  addi- 
tional articles  enacted  Nov  7,  1775,  are  re- 
printed In  Wlnthrop  9b:i  et  seq 

♦Those  articles  are  reprinted  In  Wlnthrop 
961-971 

'  The  articles  were  prepared  principally  by 
John  Adams.  See  John  Adams,  Works,  vol, 
3.  pp.  83-84;    Wlnthrop  22. 

'  Articles  of  War.  Sept.  20.  1776.  i  IV,  art.  8. 

•Id..  {  VIII.  art.  1. 

"Id..  {  XII,  art.  I. 


persons  "belonging  to  the  forces  employed 
In  the  service  of  the  United  States."  '  and 
persons  •belonging  to  the  forces  of  the 
United  States,  employed  In  foreign  parts."  ^ 
In  1778.  a  relevant  addition  was  made.  It 
provided,  in  pertinent  part;  "That  every 
person  employed  either  as  commissary,  quar- 
termaster, foraee  master,  or  in  any  c*her 
Civi.ian  Department  of  the  Army  shall  be 
subject  to  trial  by  court-martial  for  neglect 
of  duty,  or  other  ofTense  committed  In  the 
execution  of  their  office."  (Journals  of  the 
Continent.!!  Congress,  vol.  X.  p  72  i  Wagon 
drivers  "receiving  pay  or  hire"  In  the  serv- 
ice of  the  artillery  were  made  sub'ect  to 
court-martial  Jurisdiction  under  the  .\meri- 
can  Articles  of  1775  "  and  1776  "  Through- 
out the  Revolutionary  period,  "drivers"  and 
"artillery  gunners"  were  civilian  experts. 
"Horses  or  oxen,  with  hired  civilian  drivers 
formed  the  transport"  for  the  cannon. 
Manucy,  Artillery  Through  the  Ages 
(G  P  O  1949) .  p.  10.  Their  civilian  status  In 
Wasiilneton's  Army  Is  concretely  shown  by 
his    WTitmtrs.'* 

There  was  a  protracted  controversy  In  the 
Constitutional  Convention  over  whether 
there  should  be  a  standing  army  or  whether 
the  militia  of  the  vanotis  States  should  be 
the  source  of  military  power  "  There  was, 
on  the  one  hand,  fear  that  a  standing  army 
might  be  detrimental  t.i  liberty;  on  the 
other  was  the  necessity  of  an  army  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  defense  of  the 
country.'"  The  problem  of  providing  for 
essential  forces  and  also  of  assuring  enforce- 
ment of  the  unanimous  determination  to 
keep  them  in  subjection  to  the  civil  power 
was  resolved  by  inserting  the  provision  that 


"  Id     5  Xin   art   9 

"  Id  .  f  XIII.  art  17, 

"Articles  of  War,  June  30.  1775,  art. 
XI.VIII;    Wlnthrop  957.  n.   19. 

"  Articles  of  War,  Sept.  30,  1776,  {  XVT,  art. 
I;   Wlnthrop  970,  n.  22. 

"-'  The  civilian  status  of  such  persons  Is 
concretely  shown  by  the  report  which  Wash- 
ington made  to  the  Committee  of  Concress 
With  the  Army,  en  January  29,  1778,  "As 
it  does  not  require  military  men.  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  Commissaries,  Fora.sre 
Masters,  and  Wagon  Masters,  who  are  also 
looked  upon  as  the  moneymaking  part  of 
the  Army,  no  rank  should  be  allowed  to  any 
of  them,  nor  Indeed  to  any  In  the  depart- 
ments merely  of  a  civil  nature.  Neither  Is 
It,  in  my  opinion  proper,  though  It  may  seem 
a  trivial  and  Incontequentlal  circumstance, 
that  they  should  wear  the  established  urU- 
forms  of  the  Army,  which  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  bfidge  of  military  distinction." 
Writings  of  Washington,  vol.  10.  at  379, 
(Emphasis  added  ) 

Numerous  Instances  of  the  exercise  of 
military  Jurisdiction  over  civilians  serving 
with  the  Army  are  detailed  In  Washington's 
Wrltmgs.  A  "Wagon  Master"  was  so  tried 
and  acquitted  on  January  22,  1778.  (Vol. 
10,  p  359.)  A  "waggoner"  was  so  tried  and 
sentenced  on  May  25,  1778  ivol.  11.  p  487), 
and  another  on  September  2,  1780.  At  the 
same  time,  an  "express  rider"  was  so  tried 
and  convicted.  (Vol.  20.  pp  24  25  )  On 
October  1,  1779.  a  "Commissary  of  Iss^iee" 
and  a  "Commissary  of  Hides"  were  tried  by 
court-martial  (Vol.  16,  pp  385-366  )  On 
September  27,  1780,  another  "waggoner- 
was  so  tried  and  convicted  (Vol.  20,  p  96  ) 
On  December  16,  1780.  another  "commls- 
sarv"  and  also  a  "barrack  master"  were  so 
tried  (Vol  21.  p  10,  and  pp  22-23  )  Nu- 
merous other  court-martial  trials  of  civilians 
serving  with  the  Army  are  recited  in  vol. 
10.  p  507.  vol  12.  p  242;  vol  13.  pp  64,  314; 
vol    21.  p    190. 

>•  Prescott,  'Drafting  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution" (1941),  pp  615^26:  6  Elllotfs  De- 
bates 443-445. 

'  Glenn  and  Schiller,  "The  Army  and  the 
Law."  pp.  14,  18-20. 


no  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the 
army  could  be  made  for  a  longer  period 
than  2  years  lart.  I,  sec  8,  clause  12 1,  and 
by  the  continuance  of  the  militia  "accord- 
ing tt:)  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Con- 
gress •  (Art.  I,  sec.  8,  clauses  15  and  16, 
and  amendment  II  ) '» 

It  was  in  the  light  of  this  background  and 
upon  these  considerations  that  the  framers 
gave  to  the  representatives  of  the  people — 
the  Congress — the  power  "To  make  rules  for 
the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land 
and  naval  ror<-es"  (clause  14).  That  lan- 
guage was  taken  straight  from  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  "•  In  respect  thereto, 
Hamilton  said  in  the  Federalist.  No    23: 

'These  powers  ought  to  exist  without 
limitation,  because  it  Is  Impossible  to  fore- 
see or  defiiie  the  extent  and  variety  of  na- 
tional exigencies,  and  the  corresponding  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  the  means  which  may  be 
necessary  to  satisfy  them."  " 

Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  Govern- 
ment under  the  Constitution,  Congress,  by 
the  act  of  September  29.  1789  (c  25.  }  4.  "l 
Slat  96  I  .  adopted  the  Articles  of  War  which 
were  es.'=ent;ally  the  a.-tlcles  of  1776  By 
that  act  Congress — it  Is  almost  necessary  to 
assxime — approved  the  consistent  practice  of 
exercising  military  Jurisdiction  over  civilians 
serving  with  the  Armed  Forces,  although  not 
actually  foldiers.  The  fir^t  complete  ennct- 
ment  of  the  Articles  of  War  subsequent  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  was  the 
8:^1  of  April  10,  1806  Article  60  of  that  act 
12  Stat.  36£i  reenacted  the  provisions  for 
Jurisdiction  over  sutlers,  retainers  and  "all 
persons  whomsoever,  serving  with  the  armies 
of  the  United  States  In  the  field,  though  not 
enlisted  soldiers."  Provisions  similar  to 
article  60  have  been  made  in  all  subsequent 
reer.actments  of  the  Military  Code:  In  the 
revision  of  1874  (Rev  Stat.  (2d  ed.  1878), 
p  236  (art  63  0;  In  1916  (39  Stat  651.;  In 
1920  1 41  suit.  787 1 ;  and  In  the  adoption  of 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  (64 
Stat  109.  codified  in  70A  Stat.  37,  10  U.  S  C, 
sec.  802(  ID  )  . 

In  the  1916  general  revision  of  the  Articles 
of  War.  Coi.gress  used  language  which  Is  sub- 
stantially equivalent  to  that  of  article 
2(11),"  and  It  appears  it  did  not  consider 


••  The  b.asis  of  this  conclusion  was  sum- 
marized by  James  Madison  In  the  Federalist, 

No   41: 

"Next  to  the  efTectual  establishment  of 
the  Union,  the  best  pt^ssible  precaution 
against  danger  from  standing  armies,  is  a 
limitation  of  the  term  for  which  revenue 
may  be  appropriated  to  their  support.  This 
precaution  the  Constitution  has  prudently 
added  " 

"Prescott,  "Drafting  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution" (1941),  p.  526;  5  Elliotts  Debates 
443 

»  Hamilton,  aide-de-camp  to  Washington 
and  a  distinguished  army  officer,  un- 
d'-'ubtedly  knew  that  civilians  serving  with 
the  army  were  commonly  subjected  to  court- 
martial  Judlsdiction  The  same  must  be 
pres-amed  to  have  been  known  by  most.  If 
not  all,  of  the  members  of  the  Con.«t!tut!r>nal 
Convention,  for  so  many  of  them  had  been  a 
part  of  the  Revolutionary  Army  wherein  that 
practice  was  conunonplace. 

»'  Article  2(d)  of  the  1916  articles  provided 
that  the  foliowing  persons  should  be  subject 
to  the  Articles  of  War: 

"(di  All  retainers  to  the  camp  and  all 
persons  accompanying  or  serving  with  the 
armies  of  the  United  Sutes  without  the 
territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  time  of  war  all  such  retainers  and 
persons  accompanying  or  serving  with  the 
armies  of  the  United  States  in  the  field,  both 
within  and  without  the  territorial  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States,  though  not  other- 
wise subject  to  these  articles."  This  section 
was  reenacted  In  1920,  41  S..at    767. 
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that  any  new  concept  waa  being  adopted  " 
Alter  full  conalderatlon  by  an  eminent  com- 
mittee of  experts.  Congress,  In  1956 — recog- 
nizing that,  although  we  are  not  at  war, 
turbulent  world  conditions  require  large 
military  commitments  throughout  the 
world — reenacted.  In  article  2(lli,  the  pro- 
Tislon  that  civilians  "serving  with  '  the 
armies  of  the  United  States  '  outside  the 
United  States"  are  subject  to  military  juris- 
diction, and  It  redefined  thf^t  concept  by 
adding  the  "employed    by"    :!assiflcati  ji; 

Clause  14  does  not  limit  Congress  to  the 
mailing  of  rules  for  the  t;M%-er:.ment  ar.d 
regulation  of  members  nt  the  Armed  Forces. 
Raiber.  It  empowers  Congress  to  make  rules 
for  the  governmer.t  and  regulation  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces  The  term  "land  and 
naval  forces"  does  not  appear  to  be,  nor 
ever  to  have  been  treated  as  synonymous 
with  members  of  the  armed  services  -■' 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  Its  birth  and  his- 
tory, la  It  not  reasonably  clear  that  the  ^rajit 
of  clause  14,  to  make  rules  for  the  Govern- 
ment  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces,  empowers  Congress  to  g  jvern  and  reg- 
ulate all  persons  so  clijsely  related  to  and 
Intertwined  with  those  forces  as  to  make 
their  government  essential  to  the  gu^ern- 
ment  of  those  forces?  Do  not  civilians  em- 
ployed by  the  Armed  Purees  at  bases  In  f  )r- 
elgn  lands  to  do  essential  work  for  the  mili- 
tary establishment,  sufh  as  was  being  dune 
by  respondent  Guagliardo  and  petitioners 
Wilson  and  Grlsham.  occupy  that  status  and 
stand  In  that  relationship  to  the  Armed 
Forces  for  which  they  worked'' 

This  Court  has  consistently  held,  in  var- 
loiis  contexts,  that  clause  14  does  not  limit 
the  power  of  Congress  to  the  government 
and  regulation  of  only  thi;se  persons  who  are 
members  of  the  armed  services.  In  Ex 
parte  Mllllgan  4  Wall  2.  123,  it  was  said, 
relative  to  the  discipline  necessary  to  the 
eCQclent  operation  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
that  "Everyone  connected  with  these 
branches  of  the  public  service  is  amenable 
to  the  Jurisdiction  which  Congress  has 
created  for  their  government,  and,  while 
thus  serving  surrenders  his  right  to  be  tried 
by  the  clvl!  courts  "  In  Duncan  v  Kahana- 
moku.  327  U  .S  304  313,  this  Court  recognized 
the  well-established  power  of  the  military 
to  exercise  Juri.sdic'i  .t;  .ver  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  i  and  i  th.se  directly  connected 
with  such  forces  "  I:i  T-,:h  v.  Quarles.  350 
US  11.  15.  this  Ciur-  ?a;d  that  clause  14 
"would  seem  to  restrict  court-martial  Juris- 
diction to  persons  who  are  .actually  members 
or  part  of  the  Armed  For.^es  "  Of  even 
greater  relevance,  the  main  opir. ion  in  Crivert 
although  expressing  the  view  that  clause  14 
authorized  military  trials  only  of  pers'^ns 
In  the  Armed  Forres,  recognized  that  there 
might  be  circumstances  where  a  person  could 
be  in  the  armed  s^er vices  for  purposes  of 
Clause  14  even  th.  ugh  he  had  not  formally 
been  inducied  Into  the  military  or  did  not 
wear  a  uniform  (354  US.  at  23)  To  re- 
peat the  query  of  this  Court,  made  under 
very  similar  circumstances,  in  Ex  parte 
Reed.  100  U  S  13.  22,  If  these  [civilian 
employees]  are  not  in  the  ( armed]  service, 
it    may   well   be   asked    who   are       That   case 


"Gen  Enoch  H  Crowder  then  J  idge 
Advocate  General  of  the  Armv.  sr.Ated  bef')re 
the  House  Committee  on  Military  Aff.iirs 
'There  La  nothing  new  In  the  article  In  sub- 
jecting these  several  classes  to  the  provisi  .ns 
of  article  65,  It  Is  a  Jurisdiction  which  ha.s 
always  been  exercised  When  any  per.=on 
Joins  an  army  in  the  field  and  subjects  him- 
self by  that  act  to  the  discipline  of  the  camp 
be  acquires  the  capacity  to  imperil  the  safety 
of  the  command  to  the  same  decree  as  a 
man  under  the  obligation  of  an  er:h.-,»ment 
contract  or  of  a  commission"  62d  Cong, 
ad  sess..  H  R   23628.  p  61  i 

"  See     Congrefslonai     Globe.     37th     Cong., 
3d  sess  .  995  et  seq. 


held  that  a  civilian,  employed  to  serve  aboard 
ship  bls  the  clerk  of  a  paymaster  of  the 
United  States  Navy  and  who  was  disml.ss- 
able  at  the  will  of  the  commander  of  the 
ship,  occupied  such  an  lmp<^jrtant  | place] 
In  the  machinery  of  the  Navy  •  •  •  (that) 
[tlhe  gfx'Kl  order  and  efficiency  of  the  serv- 
ice depend  (ed  I  largely  upon  the  faithful 
performance  of  ]hlsl  duties  and  brought  him 
in  the  naval  service,  so  that  he  was  subject 
to  trial  and  punishment  by  court-martial 
for  a:i  >frer:.=e  committed  In  a  Brazilian  port 
llOO  V  ^  ,  at  2!  22i,  Johnxon  v  Sayre.  158 
US  109  reaffirmed  the  principle  on  prac- 
tically Identical  fai.ts 

The  provisions  of  article  III,  section  2,  and 
the  fifth  and  sixth  amendments  of  the  Con- 
stitution requiring  the  trial  of  capital  or 
otherwise  infamous  crimes  In  an  article  III 
court,  upon  an  Indictment  of  a  grand  Jury, 
by  an  Impartial  petit  Jury,  are  not  appli- 
cable to  "cases  arising  In  the  land  or  naval 
forces  '  The  fifth  amendment  expressly 
excepts  those  cases  It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  "words  in  the  flith  amendment,  relating 
to  the  mode  of  accusation,  restrict  the  Juris- 
diction of  courts-martial  in  the  regxilar  land 
and  naval  forces."  Johnson  v.  Sayre.  supra. 
158  US.  at  115.  The  exception  In  the  fifth 
amendment  "was  undoubtedly  designed  to 
correlate  with  the  p>ower  granted  tc  Congress 
to  provide  for  the  'government  and  regula- 
tion' of  the  armed  services"  ( Reid  v.  Covert, 
supra,  at  22 1,  and  so  was  the  Jury  trial  pro- 
vision of  the  sixth  amendment,  for  "the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  doubtless, 
meant  to  limit  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury,  In 
the  sixth  amendment,  to  those  persons  who 
were  subject  to  Indictment  or  presentment 
In  the  fifth."  Ex  parte  Milhgan,  xupra.  4 
Wall  ,  at  123  See  also  Ex  parte  Quirin.  317 
US.  1,  40  The  power  conferred  upon  Con- 
gress by  clause  14  to  provide  for  court- 
martial  trials  of  offenses  arising  In  the  land 
and  naval  forces  U  independent  of  and  not 
restricted  by  article  III  or  the  fifth  and  sixth 
amendments  to  the  Constitution 

Counsel  for  the  convljttj  employees  argue, 
with  the  citation  and  force  of  much  history, 
that  even  If  civilians  "serving  with  (or) 
employed  by"  the  Armed  Forces  are  subject 
to  the  military  power  of  courts-martial,  such 
could  be  so  only  In  respect  of  offenses  com- 
mitted while  those  forces  are  "In  the  field." 
Some  of  the  early  Articles  of  War  limited 
military  Jurisdiction  over  certain  civilian 
employees  to  the  perod  when  the  army  was 
"In  the  field.""  What  Is  really  meant  by 
the  term  "In  the  Qe'.d"?  Seemingly.  It  does 
not  mean  "In  actual  war"  or  even  "In  time 
of  war  "  "The  essential  element  was 
thought  to  be,  not  so  much  that  there  be 
war.  In  the  technical  sense,  but  rather  that 
the  forces  and  their  retainers  be  'In  the 
field  '  "  Reid  v.  Covert,  •nipra.  354  US.  at 
71,  note  8  (concerning  opinion).  Histori- 
cally, the  term  has  been  thought  to  Include 
armed  forces  located  at  points  where  the 
civil  power  of  the  Government  did  not  ex- 
tend or  where  Its  civil  courts  did  not  exist. 
Prior  to  the  Civil  War.  a  number  of  civilians 
employed    by    the    .«irmed   Forces    were   tried 


"  Article  32  of  American  Articles  of  War  of 
1775,  2  J  Cont.  Cong  HI,  provided  that  "All 
sutlers  and  retailers  to  a  camp,  and  all  per- 
sons whatsoever  serving  with  the  Continen- 
tal Army  In  the  field"  were  subject  to  court- 
martial  Jurisdiction. 

Article  60  of  the  American  Articles  of  War 
of  1806  2  Stat  359  provided  that  "All  sutlers 
and  retainers  to  the  camp,  and  all  persona 
whatsoever  serving  with  the  armies  of  the 
United  Statps  in  Uie  field  were  subject  to 
court-martial   J'lrUdlctlon. 

Article  63  of  American  Articles  of  War  of 
1874.  R  S  ,  sec  1342.  provided  that  "All  re- 
tainers to  the  camp,  and  all  persons  serving 
with  the  armies  of  the  United  States  In  the 
field"  were  within  the  JurlsdlcUon  of  courts- 
martU.. 


and  punished  by  courts-martial  in  time  of 
peace"  In  1814.  the  Attorney  General  ex- 
pre.ssed  the  opinion  that  civilian  employees 
of  the  Navy  were  subject  to  punishment  by 
court-martial  for  offenses  committed  on 
board  vessels  beyond  the  territorial  Jurisdic- 
tion of  our  civil  court*  (1  Op  Atty  Oen. 
177).  The  term  "In  the  field"  was  thought 
to  apply  to  organized  camps  stationed  in 
remote  places  where  civil  courts  did  not  exist 
or  were  not  functioning  In  18Ct  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  of  the  Army  so  declared  ^ 
But  thereafter,  Wlnthrop  expressed  the  view 
that  the  term  "In  the  field"  is  to  be  "confined 
both  to  the  p>erlc>d  and  pendency  of  war  and 
to  act*  committed  on  the  theater  of  the 
war"  "  This  would  seem  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  constitutional  authority  Involved  In 
clause  14.  not  the  war  power,  and  that  the 
clause  14  powers  apply  both  to  times  of  peace 
and  war. 

Moreover,  even  at  the  time  when  Wlnthrop 
wrote,  there  was  no  consensus  of  Interpreta- 
tion supporting  his  view  In  1872,  the 
Attorney  General  Issued  an  opinion  which 
concluded  that  civilians  serving  with  tro<jp8 
In  Kansas,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  the 
Indian  Territory  (where  civil  courts  did  not 
exist  or  were  not  functioning)  In  the  build- 
ing of  defensive  earthworks  to  protect 
against  threatening  Indiana  were  "In  the 
field'  (14  Op.  Atty  Gen  22)  "  As  earlier 
observed,  this  Court  held.  In  1879.  In  Ex 
parte  Reed,  supra,  and  again  In  1895.  In 
Johnson  v  Sayre.  supra,  that  the  civilian 
clerk  of  a  paymaster  of  the  Navy  might  be 
tried  and  punished  by  a  court-martial  for  a 
military  offense  committed  In  pveacetlme 
aboardshtp   In   a  foreign    port 

£>oubtles8,  with  the  passing  of  the 
frontier  and  the  extension  of  civil  courts 
throughout  the  territorial  boundaries  of  the 
United  States,  detachments  of  troops  sta- 
tioned within  our  borders  may  not  in  time  of 
peace  be  regarded  as  "In  the  field."     But.  it 


»  At  Fort  Monroe.  Va  .  In  1825;  Fort  Wash- 
ington Md  .  In  1825:  Fort  Gibson.  In  what  is 
now  Oklahoma.  In  1833;  Fort  Brooke.  Fla  .  In 
1838;  Camp  Scott.  Utah  Territory.  In  1868; 
Fort  Brldger.  Utah  Territory.  In  1858. 

"*  On  November  15.  1866.  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General  of  the  Army  formulated  the  fol- 
lowing opinion  and  direction: 

"It  Is  held  by  this  Bureau  and  has  been 
the  general  usage  of  the  service  in  times  of 
peace,  that  a  detachment  of  troops  Is  an 
army  "In  the  field'  when  on  the  march,  or  at 
a  post  remote  from  clvU  Jurisdiction 

"It  has  be«n  the  custom  and  Is  held  to  be 
advisable,  that  civil  employees,  sutlers  and 
camp  followers  when  guilty  of  crimes  known 
to  the  civil  law.  to  turn  the  parties  over  to 
the  courts  of  the  vicinity  In  which  the  crimes 
were  committed  For  minor  ofTen.ses  agaln.st 
good  orders  and  discipline,  It  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  expel  the  parties  from  the  Army 
If.  however.  It  la  sought  to  punish  civil  em- 
ployees In  New  Mexico,  for  crimes  committed 
at  a  post  where  there  are  no  civil  courts  be- 
fore which  they  can  be  tried.  It  la  held  that 
they  can  be  brought  to  trial  before  a  General 
Court  Martial,  as  they  must  be  considered  as 
serving  with  'an  army  In  the  field'  and. 
therefore,  within  the  provision  of  the  60th 
Article  of  War  •  Op  J  A  O  of  the  Army. 
No  15,  1866.  23  Letters  sent.  331  (National 
Archives) 

"  Wlnthrop.  "Military  Law  and  Prece- 
dents.'■  101 

•»  The  opinion  rested  primarily  on  the 
ground  that  the  term  "In  the  field"  implies 
military  operations  with  a  view  to  an  enemy. 
and  that  an  army  was  "in  the  field"  when 
"engaged  In  offensive  or  defensive  opera- 
tions"    It  also  noted,  p    24.  that: 

"Possibly  the  fact  that  trofjps  are  found 
In  a  region  of  country  chiefly  Inhabited  by 
Indians  and  remote  from  the  exercise  of  civil 
authority  may  enter  Into  the  description  of 
"an  army  In  the  fleld."  " 
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seems  to  me  th.at  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  stationed  at  bases  In  foreign  lands — 
where  jurisdiction  of  f>ur  civil  courts  does 
not  extend- must,  under  turbulent  world 
conditions,  be  otherwl.v  regarded  Because 
of  long-existing  world  tension.^  and  with  the 
fervent  hope  of  preventing  wor«e  the  U  S. 
Government  has  statioi-ed  armed  forces 
at  military  bases  in  63  foreign  l.iiuls  thrmieh- 
out  the  world  We  are  t.  >!d  that  they 
mtist  be  kept  constantly  alert  and  ready 
to  prevent  or.  If  and  when  they  arise,  tt)  put 
down  "brush  fires"  which  if  allowed  to  spread 
might  Ignite  a  worldwide  holocaust  of 
atomic  war.  Because  of  physical  necessities, 
such  a  war.  like  the  frequently  recurring 
"brxiah  fires,"  could  be  suppressed,  if  at  all. 
mainly  from  those  bases.  The  forces  at 
those  bases  are  as  much  "in  the  field"  in  the 
one  caae  as  In  the  other.  Thnui-n  there  be 
no  war  in  the  technical  sen.iie.  thosp  r  iroes 
while  so  engaged  In  foreign  lands— where  our 
civil  courts  do  not  exist — are  In  every  prac- 
tical sense  "In  the  field  "  They  are  tie  clearly 
"In  the  field"  as  were  American  soldiers 
while  building  fortifications  to  protect 
against  threatening  Indians  in  New  Mexico 
and  the  Indian  Territory,  where  our  civil 
courts  did  not  exist.  In  the  days  of  the 
frontier.  On  JAG  of  the  Army.  N  vem- 
ber  15.  1866  23  Lettorjt  sent  331  (Nat;  nal 
Archives)  and  see  note  26.  14  Op  Atty. 
Gen.  22.  and  see  note  28 

Clause  14  emp^iwers  r<'>!ipreR8  to  "make 
rules" — all  necessary  and  proper  rules — 'for 
the  government  and  reeuiatlon  of  the  land 
and  naval  forces" — not  Jn.st  for  members  of 
those  forces,  but  the  forces,  and  not  only 
In  time  of  war  but  In  times  of  both  peace 
and  war.  In  the  exercise  of  that  granted 
power.  Congress  has  promulgated  rules  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice,  for  the 
government  of  the  Armed  P\irces  and.  to  that 
end,  has  deemed  It  necessary,  as  wi-ness 
article  2(11).  to  Include  persons  employed 
by  tboee  forces  when  outside  the  United 
States — where  our  civil  courts  have  no 
Jurisdiction  and  do  not  exist — In  times  of 
both  peace  and  war  In  the  light  of  all  the 
facts.  It  would  seem  clear  enc-'Ugh  that  Con- 
gress could  rationally  find  that  those  per- 
sons are  In  those  forces  and.  though  tliere 
be  no  shooting  war  that  those  forres.  In 
turn,  are  In  the  field,  and  hence  Coiiiiress 
could  and  did  constitutionally  make  those 
employees  subject  to  the  military  power. 
Both  the  practical  necessities  and  the  lack 
of  alternatives,  so  clearly  demonstrated  by 
Mr.  Justice  Clark  In  the  Covert  ca.se.  354 
VS.  At  78  (dlascntlng  opinion),  strongly 
buttre«B  this  conclusion.  If,  Indeed,  It  could 
otherwise  be  doubted. 

For  these  reaaons.  I  would  affirm  No  22. 
the  Singleton  case;  reverse  No.  21.  the 
OuagUardo  case;  and  atBrm  Nos.  37  and  58, 
the  Wilson  and  Grlbham  cases. 


SUPIZMK  COUHT  or  THE  XJHTTTV  STATES — NOS. 
21.  37.  22.  AND  58.  Oct'.bkr  T^rm.  1959— 
McElLROT.  Secretaht  or  Deti-nse,  rr  ai... 
PrrmoNixa.  v.  UwrrED  States  ex  asL. 
E>oMiNic  OUACLiAaDo;  ON  Writ  or  Ces- 
'noRARi  TO  the  U.S.  CouET  or  Appe-als  roB 
THE  District  or  Columbia  CiRCTTr-  Bkccte 
Wilson.  Petittonch.  t  M.aj  CIen  John  F. 
Bohlemder.  Commander.  F:t-.-'=:mons  .'lfmt 
Hospital;  on  Warr  or  Certior.iri  to  the 
U.S.  Cot-RT  or  AprEAU*  roR  the  10th  Cir- 
Ctttt — Ki.vsEiLA       Warufn.      Apfixlant.     f 

UNrrO)    hTATFS    FT     REI       SlNOUrrON;     ON     Ap- 

»*EAi,  Phom  the  U  S  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  or  Wr..«rr  Virginia — 
Albert  H   Cirisham    PninaNEX.  v   Charles 

K.    HAOAN.    WaRDKN       ',  iN    V.RIT    C  F    CERTIORARI 

TO  THE  U.S.  Court  or  AriEALfi  r^ia.  the 
Third  Cihcttit 

(January   18.   1660) 
(Mr.    Justice    Harlan,    whom    \tr.    Justice 
Frankfurter  Joins.  dlssentlnK  In  Nos.  22,  21, 
and  37.  and  concurring  in  No  58  ) 


Within  the  compa.^s  of  "any  treaty  or  agree- 
ment to  which  the  United  St^t^s  Is  or  may  be 
a  jiarty  ■  and  "a:.y  acceined  rule  of  interna- 
tli.inal  law,"  article  2ill)  of  the  Uniform 
Ccxle  of  Military  Justice  makes  subject  to  the 
crxie.  and  therefore  prosfcut-able  by  court- 
martial  f  ir  ofTen.'ief  ct  ii.i-;  ;i  ted  abroad,  all 
"persons  servii.g  with  employed  by.  or  ac- 
comnanvii.e  the  Armed  Forres"  outside  the 
United  ii^X-iiics  and  certi.m  (  tlicr  areas  ' 

These  four  cases.  Involving  persons  and 
crimes  concededly  covered  by  the  Military 
Code,  bring  before  us  the  constitutionality 
of  article  2(11)  as  applied  to  (1)  civilian 
service  depei^dents  charged  with  noncapital 
offenses  (No,  22);  (2)  civilian  service  em- 
ployees, also  charged  with  noncapital  oKensea 
(Nos.  21  and  37);'  and  (3)  civilian  service 
employees  charged  with  capital  offenses  (No. 
58  1  In  each  instance  the  Court  holds  the 
art  unconstitutional.  While  I  agree  with  the 
Judgment  In  No  58  which  involves  a  capital 
offense.  1  cannot  agree  with  the  Judpmenta 
In  Ni>s  22.  21,  and  37,  In  each  of  which  the 
conviction  was  for  a  noncapital  offense. 

The  effect  of  these  decisions  Is  to  deny  to 
Contrress  the  power  to  give  the  military 
services,  when  the  United  States  Is  not  ac- 
tually at  war.  criminal  Jurisdiction  over  non- 
capital offenses  com.mitted  by  nonmllltary 
personnel  while  accompanying  or  serving 
with  our  Armed  Forces  abroad.  I  consider 
this  a  much  tiX)  narrow  conception  of  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress  and  the  re- 
sult particularly  unfortunate  In  the  setting 
of  the  present-day  International  scene.  To 
put  what  the  Court  has  decided  in  proper 
contex;  some  review  of  the  past  fate  of 
article  2(11)   in  this  Court  is  desirable. 

At  the  1955  term  there  came  before  the 
Court  In  KinseLUi  v  Krueqer,  351  US  470. 
and  Reid  v  Corcrf.  351  US  487.  the  ques- 
tion whether  two  army  wives  could  be  con- 
stitutionally convicted,  under  article  2(11), 
of  the  capital  offense  of  first  degree  mur- 
der, committed  while  stationed  with  their 
husbands  at  military  bases  abroad  Initially 
a  divided  Court.  In  two  opinions  which  I 
Joined,  upheld  the  convictions'  In  so 
holding  the  Court  relied  not  upon  constltu- 
tltjnal  jxiwer  of  Congress  "To  make  rules  for 
the  gijvernment  and  regulation  of  the  land 
and  naval  forces."  (art  I,  sec.  8.  cl.  14).  but 
upon  In  re  Ross,  140  US  453.  the  so-called 
Jn.xular  Ciwcs,  eg.,  BaUac  v.  Porto  Rtco.  258 
US.  298  and  article  IV.  section  3.  of  the 
Constitution,  respecting  congresplonul  power 
over  territories.  These  factors.  In  combina- 
tion, led  the  Court  to  conclude  that  the  con- 
stitutional guarantees  of  article  III  and  the 
fifth  and  sixth  amendments  did  not  apply 
to  criminal  trials  of  Arr.ericans  abroad  be- 
fore legislatively  established  tribunals:  that 
It  was  permissible  for  Congress  to  coiirlude 
that  persons  circumstanced  as  those  women 
were  should  be  tried  before  a  court-martial, 
rather  than  a  cl\il  tribunal,  and  that  such 
trials  did  not  offend  the  fundamentals  of 
due  process. 

The  decisions  In  these  cases  were  reached 
under   the    pressures  of  the  closing  days   of 


'  To  wit;  "that  part  of  Alaska  east  of  longi- 
tude 172"  west,  the  Canal  Zone,  the  main 
group  of  the  Hawaiian  Inlands.  Puerto  Rico, 
and  tiie  Virgin  Islands  " 

•In  No.  37  the  Government,  alternatively, 
relies  on  the  "War  P  iwer.  '  the  offense  hav- 
Ine  been  committed  in  the  American  Occu- 
pied Zone  of  West  Berlin.  Cf  Afori.scn  v. 
Ktru<ella.  343  US  341.  Apart  from  wheUier 
or  not  the  contention  Is  available  In  light  of 
the  course  of  the  proceedings  belcw.  I  do 
not  reach  that  Issue. 

•In  addition  to  myself,  the  majority 
opiriioiis  written  by  Mr  Justice  Clark  were 
Joined  by  Justices  Reed  Burt m  and  Mln- 
ton.  351  US  470  and  487  The  (Thlrf  Jus- 
tire  and  Justices  Black  and  EViuplas  dis- 
sented Id  .  at  485  Mr  Justice  Frankfurter 
filed  a  reeervftiiorL     Id  ,  at  481. 


the  term  (See  351  U.S.  at  483 -i86) 
Having  become  convinced  over  the  i-ummer 
that  V.if  grounds  on  which  they  rested  were 
untenable,  I  moved  at  the  opening  of  the 
1956  Term  that  the  cases  be  reheard,  being 
joined  by  the  four  Justices  who  had  been 
In  the  mmoritv.  See  352  US  9C1.  354  US. 
1.   65-67' 

Upon  a  consolidated  rehearing  of  the  cases, 
the  Court's  original  op'r.ions  and  the  judg- 
ments of  conviction  were  set  a.«ide  a  majority 
of  the  Court  then  holding  that  whether  the 
convictions  should  stand  or  fall  depended 
solely  on  the  article  I.  section  8.  clause  14 
ix>wer.  and  that  such  p<jwer  should  not  be 
constitutionally  applied  In  those  case*  Reid 
V  Cot'crt  (354  U5  1)  There  was  however. 
no  opinion  for  the  Court  Four  Justices 
joined  In  an  opinion  broadly  holding  that 
'civilians"  can  never  be  criminally  tried  by 
military  courts  In  times  of  peace.  Id  .  at 
3-41.'  Two  Justices  concurred  specially  In 
the  result,  on  the  narrow  ground  that  article 
2(11)  could  not  be  so  applied  to  civilian 
service  dependent.6  cl.arped  with  capital  of- 
fen.'-es  explicitly  reserving  judgment,  how- 
ever, as  to  whether  nonmiilitary  personnel 
charged  with  other  than  capital  offenses 
could  be  subjected  to  such  trials,*  Id  ,  at 
41-64.  65  78  Two  Justices  dissented,  adher- 
ing to  the  grounds  expressed  In  the  earlier 
majority  opinions.'  Id  .  at  78  And  one  Jus- 
tice did  not  participate  In  the  cases  • 

Thus  the  only  issue  that  second  Covert 
actually  decided  was  that  article  2(11)  could 
not  be  cori5tltutlonally  applied  to  civilian 
service  dependents  charged  with  capital  of- 
fenses. Nevertheless  despite  the  wide  differ- 
ences of  views  by  which  this  p>articular  result 
was  reached — none  cjf  which  commanded  the 
assent  of  a  majority  of  the  Court — Covert 
1b  now  regarded  as  establishing  that  nonm.lil- 
tary  ptersonnel  are  never  within  the  reach  of 
the  article  I  power  in  times  of  peace.  On  this 
faulty  view  of  the  case.  It  Is  considered  that 
Covert  controls  the  Issues  presently  before  us. 
Apart  from  that  view  I  think  It  fair  to  say 
different  results  might  well  have  been  reached 
In  the  three  noncapital  cases  now  under  con- 
sideration Without  needlessly  traversing 
ground  already  covered  m  my  separate  opln- 
1  n  In  Covert,  Id,  at  67  78,  I  shall  give  my 
reaisons  for  bellevlne  that  while  the  result 
reached  by  the  Court  in  the  capital  case  Is 
rtght.  Its  decisions  In  the  noncapital  cases  are 
vrrong 

First  The  Court's  view  of  the  effect  of 
Covert  In  these  noncapital  cases  stems  from 
the  basic  premise  that  only  persons  occupy- 
ing a  military  "status"  are  within  the  scope 
of  the  article  I,  section  8,  clause  14  power. 
The  Judgment  In  Covert  haxir.g  decided  that 
civilian  service  dependents  were  not  within 
the  reach  of  that  power  In  capital  caees.  It 
is  said  to  follow  that  such  dep)endents.  and 
pre.'^umably  all  other  "civilians."  may  also  not 
be  tried  by  courts-martial  In  noncapital 
cases:  this  because  neither  the  statute  nor 
article  I  makes  exercise  of  the  power  turn 
upon  the  nature  of  the  offense  Involved. 

I  think  the  "status"  premise  en  which 
the  Court  hn?  proceeded  Is  unsound.  Arti- 
cle I.  section  8.  clause  14.  speaks  not  In  nar- 
row terms  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  but  broad- 
ly gives  Congress  power  to  prescribe  "rules 
for  the  government   and   regulation    of   the 


•  TTie  three  remaining  members  of  the 
original  majority  were  in  dissent.  352  U.S., 
at  902.  Mr  Justice  Mmton  havmg  meanwhile 
retired  Mr  Justice  Brennan  his  successor, 
did    not   participate  on   the  motion. 

'The  Chief  Justice.  Mr  Justice  Black  (the 
wTlter  of  the  opinion i.  and  Justices  Douglas 
and   Brennr.n 

•Mr    Justice  Frankfurter  and  myself. 

'Justices  Clark  and  Burton, 

•Mr  Justice  Whlttaker.  succeeding  Mr. 
Justice  lUed  who  had  meanwhile  retired. 
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land and  naval  forces"*  This  power  rr.'ist 
be  read  in  connection  with  clause  18  ot  the 
same  article,  authorizing  Congress — 

"To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution 
the  foregcing  powers,  and  all  other  powers 
vested  by  this  Constitution  In  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Sta'es.  or  In  any  de- 
partment or  officer  thereof   ' 

Thus  read,  the  p)ower  respecting  the  lai\d 
and  naval  forces  encompaises,  \n  my  opinion, 
all  that  Congress  may  appropriately  deem 
"necessary"  for  their  good  urder  It  does  not 
automatically  exciude  the  regulation  of  non- 
mlUtary  personnel. 

I  think  It  impermissible  to  conclude,  as 
some  of  my  brethren  have  Indicated  on  an 
earlier  occasion  (Fee  second  Covert,  supra, 
at  20-22),  and  as  the  Court  now  hold?,  ante. 
— ,  that  the  Necessary  and  Proper  Clause  may 
not  be  resorted  to  In  Judging  constitutional- 
ity In  cases  of  this  type.  The  clause,  Itself 
a  part  of  article  I,  section  8.  In  which  the 
power  to  regulate  the  armed  f yrces  l.s  also 
found,  applies  no  less  to  that  power  than 
It  does  to  the  other  section  8  congressional 
powers,  and  Indeed  is  to  be  read  'as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  each"  such  power  Second 
Covert,  supra,  at  43  (concurring  oplnl.n  of 
Frankfurter,  J  i.  As  Mr  Justice  Brandeis 
put  It  In  Ruppert  v  Caf-^-y.  251  US.  :;o4,  at 
300-301. 

"Whether  It  be  for  purposes  of  national 
defense,  or  for  the  purp<jse  .jf  establishing 
post  offices  and  post  rnnds  or  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  commerce  ami;ng  the  several 
States  Congress  has  the  power  to  make  all 
laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  pr.  per 
for  carrying  Into  execution'  the  duty  .so  re- 
posed In  the  Federal  Government  While 
this  Is  a  Government  of  enumerated  oi.wers 
It  has  full  attributes  of  sovereigntv  w.'hin 
the  limits  of  tho.^e  powers.  In  re  Debs  158 
US,  564,  Some  confusion  of  thought  might 
perhaps  have  been  avoided.  If.  instead  of  dt.^- 
tlngulshlng  between  powers  by  the  terms 
express  and  Implied,  the  terms  specific  and 
general  had  been  used  For  the  power  con- 
ferred by  c'ause  18  of  section  8  to  make  all 
laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  Into  execution'  powers  specifl- 
cally  enumerated   is  also  an  express  power   ' 

Of  course,  the  Necessary  and  Proper  Clause 
cannot  be  used  to  'expand"  powers  which 
are  otherwise  ccnstitutionany  limited,  but 
that  Is  only  to  say  that  when  an  asserted 
power  is  not  appropriate  to  the  exercise  of  an 
express  power,  to  which  all  "necessary  and 
proper"  powers  m.ust  relate,  the  as=erted 
power  Is  not  a  "proper"  one  But  to  say. 
as  the  Court  does  now.  that  the  necessary 
and  proper  clause  "Is  not  a  grant  of  power" 
Is  to  disregard  clause  18  as  one  of  the  enu- 
merated powers  of  section  8  r)f  article  I 

Viewing  Congress  power  to  provide  f^r  'he 
governing  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  connec-i  ri 
with  the  necessary  and  proper  clause,  i:  be- 
comes apparent.  I  believe,  that  a  pers'ii's 
Status  with  reference  to  the  Military  Es- 
tablishment is  but  one.  and  not  alone  the 
determinative,  factor  in  judging  the  consti- 
tutionality of  a  particular  exercise  of  that 
power.  By  the  same  token,  the  major  prem- 
ise on  which  the  Court  ascribes  '<•  Covert  a 
controlling  effect  in  these  noncapital  cases 
disappears 

Second  It  Is  further  sug^s^ed  that  the 
difference  between  capital  and  noncapit<il 
offenses  Is  not  constitutionally  significant, 
and  that  if  article  2illi  of  the  Military 
Code,  as  applied  to  nonmihtary  persons.  Is 
unconstitutional  In  one  case,  it  equally  is  so 
In  the  other  I  think  this  passes  over  trjo 
lightly  the  awesome  finality  of  a  capital 
case,  a  factor  which  in  other  instances  has 
been  reflected  both  in  the  constitutional  ad- 
judications of  this  Court  and  In  the  special 


•  The  fifth  amendment  excep'.s  fr  m  Its 
protection  "cases  arising,"  not  pers.i.s,  "in 
the  land  or  naval  forces." 


procedural  safeguards  which  have  been 
thrown  around  those  charged  with  such 
crimes. 

Thus,  this  Court  has  held  that  the  14th 
amendment  requires  a  State  to  appoint 
co'.ia.sel  for  an  indigent  defendant  in  a  cap- 
ital case,  Powell  v.  Alabama.  287  U  S  45. 
whereas  In  noncapital  cd.-.es  a  defendant  ha^ 
no  such  absolute  right  to  counsel.  Belts  v. 
Brad'!.  316  US  455  Again,  the  Congress  In 
first-degree  murder  cases  has  In  effect  put 
infliction  of  the  death  penalty  In  the  hands 
of  the  Jury,  rather  than  the  Judge.  18  U  S.C  . 
sec.  lUKbi:  see  also  60  Stat  766,  as 
amended,  42  U.SC  sec.  2274(a»,  and  various 
States  have  similar  statutes.'"  Further  Illus- 
trations of  the  same  concern  about  capital 
cases  are  the  prohibition  on  acceptance  of 
pleas  of  guilty  In  such  cases,"  and.  In  the 
appellate  field,  provisions  frjr  mandatory  or 
automatic  appeals  from  such  convictions.'* 

In  my  Covert  opinion  I  pointed  out  that 
the  Government  Itself  had  In  effect  acknowl- 
edged that  because  of  the  gravity  of  the  of- 
fense, a  treason  case  against  a  nonsoldler  In 
time  of  peace  could  not  constitutionally  be 
held  to  be  within  the  otherwise  unlimited 
scope  of  article  2(11);  and  I  expressed  the 
view  that  the  same  constitutional  Uniitation 
should  obtain  whenever  the  death  penalty  Is 
Involved  (354  U.S.  at  77).  I  see  no  reason 
for  retreating  from  that  conclusion.  The 
view  that  we  must  hold  that  nonmllltary 
personnel  abroad  are  either  subject  to  peace- 
time court-martial  Jurisdiction  for  all  of- 
fenses, or  for  none  at  all,  represents  an  In- 
exorable approach  to  constitutional  adjudi- 
cation to  which  I  cannot  subscribe. 

It  Is  one  thing  to  hold  that  nonmllltary 
personnel  situated  at  our  foreign  bases  may 
be  tried  abroad  by  courts-martial  In  times  of 
peace  for  noncapital  offenses,  but  quite  an- 
other to  say  that  they  may  be  so  tried  where 
life  Is  at  stake.  In  the  latter  situation.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  necessary  and  proper 
clause,  which  alone  In  cases  like  this  brings 
the  exceptional  article  I  Jurisdiction  Into 
play,  can  properly  be  taken  as  Justifying  the 
trial  of  nonmllltary  personnel  without  the 
full  protections  of  an  article  III  court.  (See 
354  US.  at  77  )  Before  the  constitutional 
existence  of  such  a  power  can  be  found,  for 
me  a  much  more  persuasive  showing  would 
be  required  that  Congress  had  good  reason 
for  concluding  that  such  a  course  is  neces- 
sary to  the  proper  maintenance  of  ovir  Mili- 
tary Establishment  abroad  than  has  been 
made  In  any  of  the  cases  of  this  kind  which 
have   thus   far  come   before  the   Court. 

Third.  I  revert  to  the  Court's  status  ap- 
proach to  the  power  of  Congress  to  make 
rules  for  governing  the  Armed  Forces  How 
little  of  substance  that  view  holds  appears 
when  It  Is  pointed  out  that  had  those  In- 
volved in  these  ca.ses  been  inducted  Into  the 
Armv.  though  otherwise  maintaining  their 
same  capacities.  It  would  presumably  have 
been  held  that  they  were  all  fully  subject  to 
ar':i':-ie  2(11).  Yet  except  for  this  formality 
their  real  status  would  have  remained  the 
sanie. 

Although  it  was  recognized  In  the  second 
CoiTt  case  that  a  person  might  be  subject 
to  article  2(11)  "even  though  he  had  not 
formally  been  Inducted  Into  the  military 
or  did  not  wear  a  uniform."  (354  US  .  at  23). 
I  think  that  drawing  a  line  of  demarcation 
between  those  who  are  constitutionally  sub- 
ject to  the  article  I.  section  8.  clause  14 
power,  and  those  who  are  not.  defies  defi- 
nition In  terms  of  military  status.  I  believe 
th.^t  the  trtie  issue  on  this  aspect  of  all 
such  cases  concerns  the  closeness  or  remote- 


Eg.  Mass  Gen  Laws  Ann,  c  265.  sec. 
2.  Mlw  C"de  Ann  sec  2.536.  NH  Rev  Stat. 
A;.n     c    585   sec   4 

■'Eg,   N.Y    Code   Crim     Proc  .   .sec    332 
"E.g..  Cal    Penal  Code,  sec    1239 (b.,   Oreg 
Rev.  Stat  ,  sec.  138  810. 


ness  of  ihe  relationship  betweeii  the  person 
affected  and  the  Military  Establishment.  Is 
that  relationship  close  enough  so  that  Con- 
gress may.  in  light  of  all  the  factors  Involved, 
appropriately  deem  It  necessary  that  the 
military  should  be  given  Jurisdiction  to  deal 
with  offenses  committed  by  such  jsersons? 

I  think  that  such  relationship  here  was 
close  enough,  and  in  this  respect  can  draw 
no  constitutional  distinction  between  the 
Army  wife  In  No.  22  and  the  civilian  service 
employees  In  the  other  cases.  Though  their 
presence  at  these  Army  oversea  buses  was 
for  different  reasons  and  purposes,  the  rela- 
tionship of  both  to  the  military  community 
was  such  as  to  render  them  constitutionally 
amenable  to  the  article  2(11)  Jurisdiction 
By  the  same  token,  being  of  the  view  that 
the  constitutional  existence  of  such  Juris- 
diction has  not  been  shown  aa  to  civilian 
service  dependents  charged  with  capital  of- 
fenses. I  am  equally  of  the  opinion  that  It 
cannot  be  found  with  respect  to  civilian 
service  employees  similarly  charged.  For 
these  reasons  I  concur  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  Court  In   No    58. 

Fourth.  The  other  factors  which  must  be 
weighed  in  Judging  the  constitutionality  of 
article  2(11)  as  applied  to  noncapital  cases 
have,  in  my  opinion,  been  adequately  satis- 
fled.  I  need  not  add  to  what  was  said  In  my 
concurring  opinion  In  Coierf,  354  US  .  at 
70-73.  76-77.  with  reference  to  the  matters 
which  originally  were  adumbrated  by  my 
Brother  Clark  In  his  dissent  In  the  same 
case  (Id.,  at  83-88).  Nothing  In  the  supple- 
mental historical  data  respecting  courts- 
martial  which  has  been  presented  In  these 
cases  persuades  me  that  we  would  be  ju«M- 
fied  in  holding  that  Congress'  exercise  of  Its 
constitutional  powers  In  this  area  was  with- 
out a  rational  and  appropriate  basis,  so  far 
as  noncapital  cases  are  concerned.  Although 
it  Is  now  suggested  that  the  problem  with 
which  Congress  sought  to  deal  In  article 
2(11)  may  be  met  in  other  ways.  I  submit 
that  once  It  Is  shown  that  Congress'  choice 
was  not  excluded  by  a  rational  Judgment 
concerned  with  the  problem  It  Is  beyond  our 
competence  to  find  constitutional  command 
for  other  procedures. 

I  think  it  unfortunate  that  this  Court 
should  have  found  the  Consututlon  lacking 
in  enabling  Congress  to  cope  effectively  with 
matters  which  are  so  intertwined  with 
broader  problems  that  have  been  engendered 
by  present  disturbed  world  conditions. 
Those  problems  are  fraught  with  many  fac- 
tors that  this  Court  is  111  equipped  to  assess, 
and  Involve  important  national  concerns 
Into  which  we  should  be  reluctant  to  enter 
except  under  the  clearest  sort  of  constitu- 
tional compulsion  That  such  compulsion 
Is  lacking  here  has  been  amply  demonstrated 
by  the  checkered  history  of  the  past  cases 
of  this  kind  in  the  Court.  Tod  ay  s  decisions 
are  the  more  regrettable  because  they  are 
bound  to  dlsttirb  delicate  arrangements  with 
many  foreign  countries,  and  may  result  in 
our  having  to  relinquish  to  other  nations 
where  US  forces  are  stationed  a  substantial 
part  of  the  Jurisdiction  now  retained  over 
American  personnel  under  the  Status  of 
Forces  Agreements 

I  would  reverse  In  Noe  22.  21,  and  58.  and 
affirm  In  No.  37. 

StrpREME  Cotmr  or  the  UNrrtD  States — No. 
22.  October  Teem.  1969— Kinsella.  Wabd- 
EN,  Appellant,  i'  Untted  States  ex  hel. 
Singleton;  on  Appeal  Phom  the  US  Dis- 
trict CotJRT  for  the  Bouthesn  District  of 
We.st  Virginia 

(January   18,   19601 

'Mr  Justice  Clark  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  Court. ) 

This  direct  appeal  tests  the  constitutional 
validity  of  peacetime  court-martial  trials  of 
civilian  persons  "accompanying  the  Armed 
Forces  without  the  continental  llmlu  of  the 
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United  States."  '  and  charged  with  noncapi- 
tal offenses  under  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice.  60  use  sec  551  64  Stat  108 
Anpellee  contends  thfit  the  dependent  wife 
of  a  soldier  can  bf  tried  only  in  a  court  that 
affords  her  the  snfccuards  of  article  III  and 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  amendments  to  the 
Constitution.  The  trial  court  held  article 
2(11)  of  the  code  uncon.'titutlonal  as  ap- 
plied to  civilian  dependents  accompanying 
the  Armed  Forces  overseas  and  charged  with 
noncapital  offenses.  164  F  suj)p  7u7.  and 
the  Government  appealed  We  noted  prob- 
able Jurisdiction  and  permitted  appellee  to 
proceed  In  forma  pauperis      3.59  US    903 

The  app>ellee  Is  the  mother  of  Mrs  Jianna 
S  Dial,  the  wife  of  a  soldier  wh'j  was  aasiyrned 
to  a  tank  battalion  of  the  US  Army  TTie 
Dials  and  their  three  children  lived  in  Gov- 
ernment housing  quarters  at  Bduniholder, 
Germany.  In  consequence  of  the  death  of 
one  of  their  children,  both  of  the  Di:il.=  were 
charged  with  unpremeditated  murder  under 
article  118(2)  of  the  Uniform  Cfxle  of  Mili- 
tary Justice.  Upon  the  Dials'  offer  to  plead 
guilty  to  Involuntary  manslaughter  under 
article  119  of  the  code,  both  charges  were 
withdrawn  and  new  ones  charging  them  sep- 
arately with  the  lesser  offense  were  returned 
They  were  then  tried  together  before  a 
general  court-martial  at  Baumholder  Mrs, 
Dial  challenged  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court- 
martial  over  her  but.  upon  denial  of  her 
motion,  pled  guilty,  as  did  her  husband. 
E.^ch  was  sentenced  to  the  maximum  penalty 
permitted  under  the  code  Their  convictions 
were  upheld  by  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals 
and  Mrs  Dial  was  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  placed  in  the  Federal  Reforma- 
tory for  Women  at  Alderson.  W  Va.  There- 
after the  appellee  filed  this  petition  for 
habeas  corpus  and  obtained  Mrs  Dials  dis- 
charge from  custody  From  this  Judgment 
the  warden  has  aopealed 

As  has  been  noted,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
court-martial  waji  based  uf>on  the  provisions 
of  artlcl"  2(11)  crf  the  Code  The  Congress 
enacted  that  article  in  an  effort  to  extend, 
for  disciplinary  reasons,  the  coverage  of  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  t.o  the 
classes  of  F>*r8onf  therein  enumerated  Tlie 
Jurisdiction  of  the  code  only  attached,  how- 
ever, when  and  If  Its  applicability  In  a  given 
foreign  territory  was  sanctioned  under  "any 
treaty  or  agreement  to  which  the  United 
States  Is  or  may  te  a  party"  with  the  foreign 
sovereignty,  or  under  "any  accepted  rule  of 
International  law  "  The  existence  of  such 
an  agreement  here  Is  admitted.  The  con- 
stitutionality of  article  2(11)  as  it  applies 
in  time  of  peace  to  civilian  dependents 
charged  with  nor  capital  offenses  under  the 
code  is  the  sole  l.ssue  to  be  decided. 

The  question  Is  not  one  of  first  Impression, 
as  we  had  before  us  In  1956  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  article  as  applied  to  civilian 
dependents  charged  with  capital  offenses, 
in  the  companion  cases  of  Kinstella  v.  Krueg- 
er.  351  U.S.  470.  and  Reid  v.  Covert,  351  U.S. 
487.  At  the  original  submission  of  those 
cases,  we  decided  by  a  bare  majority  that  the 
article  was  a  valid  exercise  of  the  power 
of  the  Congress,  under  article  IV.  section  3,  to 
"make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations' 
for  the  "terrltor  es"  of  the  United  States. 
We  held  further  that  the  "procedure  In  such 
tribunals  need  not  comply  with  the  stand- 
ards prescribed  b;-  the  Constitution  for  artl- 


>  "Art.  2    The  fc 
to  this  chapter: 

"(11)  Subject  1 
to  which  the  Un 
party  or  to  any  ac 
law.  persons  serv 
accompanying  thi 
United  States  ai 
that  part  of  Ala 
degrees  west,  the  i 
of  the  Hawaiian 
the  Virgin  Island 


llowlng  persons  are  subject 

o  any  treaty  or  agreem.ent 
tc-d  States  is  or  may  be  a 
-epted  rule  of  Internaii'inal 
.riR  with,  employed  by,  or 
Armed  Forces  outside  the 
d  outside  the  followme: 
»ka  east  of  longitude  172 
'anal  Zone,  tlie  main  ><roup 
Islands,  Puerto  Rico,   and 


cle  III  courts."  351  U.S.  at  476.  and  speclfl- 
cally  upheld  court-martial  Jurisdiction  in 
such  cases  agamjt  the  c(  ntention  that  its 
pnxredures  did  not  provide  for  Indictment 
by  grand  Jury  or  trial  by  petit  Jury.  In 
short,  we  said  that  the  failure  to  provide 
such  protections  raised  "no  constitutional 
defect."  citing  /n  re  Krs.i.  140  US,  453  (1891). 
and  the  Iri.iular  Ca.^ct  such  as  Belzac  v. 
Porfo  Rico,  258  U.S  298  (1922).  On  re- 
hearing at  the  following  term,  these  opinions 
were  withdrawn  and  judgments  were  en- 
tered declaring  the  article  unconstitutional 
when  applied  to  civilian  dependents  charged 
with  capital  offenses.  Reid  v.  Corcrf,  con- 
solidated with  Kinaella  v.  Krueger,  354  US 
1  (1957).  The  Court  held'  that  the  power 
over  "territories."  as  applied  by  the  In  re 
Ross  doctrine,  was  neither  applicable  nor 
controlling.  It  found  that  trial  by  court- 
martial  was  the  exercise  of  an  exceptional 
Jurisdiction  springing  from  the  p<'wer  grant- 
ed the  Congress  In  article  I.  section  8,  clause 
14.  'to  make  rules  for  the  Government  and 
regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces," 
as  supplemented  by  the  necessary  and  prop- 
er clause  of  article  I.  section  8.  clause 
18  *  But  as  applied  to  the  civilian  depend- 
ents there  Involved  It  must  be  considered,  the 
Court  said,  in  relation  to  article  III  and  the 
fifth  and  sixth  amendments.  The  majority 
concluded  that.  In  those  capital  cases,  trial 
by  court-martial  as  provided  could  not  con- 
stitutionally be  Justified. 

The  appellee  contends  that  this  result,  de- 
claring civilian  dependents  charged  with 
capital  offenses  not  to  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  code,  bears  directly  on  its 
applicability  to  the  same  class  charged  with 
noncapital  crimes.  She  says  that  the  test 
of  whether  civilian  dependents  come  within 
the  power  of  Congress  as  granted  in  clause 
14"s  limitation  to  the  "land  and  naval  force*" 
is  the  status  of  the  person  Inviilved  Her 
conclusion  Is  that  If  civilian  dependents 
charged  with  capital  offenses  are  not  within 
that  language,  a  fortiori  persons  in  the  same 
class  charged  ■with  noncapital  offenses  could 
not  be  Included,  since  the  clause  draws  no 
distinctions  as  to  offenses.  The  Government 
fully  accepts  the  holding  In  the  second 
Covert  case,  supra.  It  contends  that  the  case 
is  controlling  only  where  civilian  dependents 
are  charged  with  capital  offenses,  and  thru  in 
fact  the  concurrences  Indicate  that  considera- 
tions of  a  compelling  necessity  for  prosecu- 
tion by  courts -martial  of  civilian  depend- 
ents charged  with  noncapital  offenses  might 
permit  with  reason  the  Inclusion  of  that 
limited  category  within  court-martial  Juris- 
diction. It  submits  that  such  necessities  are 
controlling  in  the  case  of  civilian  dependents 
charged  with  noncapital  crimes.  It  points 
out  that  such  dejjendents  affect  the  military 
community  as  a  whole;  that  they  have,  in 
fact,  been  permitted  to  enjoy  their  residence 
in  such  communities  on  the  representation 
that  they  are  subject  to  military  control;  and 
that  realistically  they  are  a  part  of  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment.  It  argues  that,  from  a 
morale  standpoint,  the  present  need  for  de- 
pendents to  accompany  American  forces 
maintained  abroad  Is  a  pwesslng  one;  that 
their  special  statvis  as  integral  parts*  of  the 
military  community  requires  disciplinary 
control  over  them  by  the  military  com- 
mander; that  the  effectiveness  of  this  control 


=  Four  Justices  Joined  In  an  opinion  an- 
nouncing the  Judgment,  two  concurred  in 
the  result,  and  two  dissented.  Mr  Justice 
Whittaker.  having  come  to  the  Court  subse- 
quent to  the  time  of  argument  and  decision 
In  this  caise.  took  no  part. 

•Clause  18.  "To  make  all  laws  which  shall 
be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution,  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all 
other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  In 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in 
any  department  or  officer  thereur." 


depends  upon  a  readily  available  machinery 
Affording  a  prompt  sanction  and  resulting 
deterrent  present  only  In  court-martial  Ju- 
rlEdictlon;  and  that  not  only  Is  court-martial 
procedure  Inherently  fair  tjut  there  are  no 
alternatives  to  It.  The  Government  further 
contends  that  it  has  entered  into  interna- 
tional agreements  with  a  large  num.ber  of 
foreign  povernments  permitting  the  exercise 
of  military  Jurisdiction  In  the  territory  of  the 
sipnat-ories  and  pur«;uant  to  the  same  It  has 
been  utilizir-.g  court-martial  procedures  at 
var-.ovis  American  installutions  abroad  Its 
lecal  theory  is  based  on  historical  materials 
which  it  asserts  indicate  a  well -established 
practice  of  court-martial  JurlFdiction  over 
civilians  accompanying  the  Armed  Forces, 
during  colonial  days  as  well  as  the  formative 
period  of  otir  Constitution  From  this  It  con- 
cludes that  civilian  dependents  may  be  in- 
cluded as  a  necessary  and  proper  incident  to 
the  congTessional  pK?wer  "To  make  rules  for 
the  covernment  and  regulation  of  the  land 
and  naval  forces."  as  granted  In  clause  14 

In  this  field.  Toth  v  Quarles,  350  US  11 
(1955).  cited  with  approval  by  a  majority 
In  the  second  Covert  case,  supra.  Is  a  land- 
mark. Likewise,  of  course,  we  must  con- 
sider the  effect  of  the  latter  case  on  our 
problem.*  We  therefore  turn  to  their  teach- 
ings. TTie  Toth  case  Involved  a  discharged 
soldier  who  was  tried  by  court-martial  after 
his  discharge  from  the  Army,  for  an  offense 
committed  before  his  discharge  It  was  said 
there  that  the  clause  14  "provision  Itself  does 
not  empower  Congress  to  deprive  people  of 
trials  under  Bill  of  Rights  safeguards."  350 
U.S..  at  21  22.  and  that  military  tribunals 
must  be  restricted  "to  the  narrowest  juris- 
diction deemed  absolutely  essential  to  main- 
taining discipline  among  troops  in  active 
service"  (Id.,  at  22).  We  brushed  aside  the 
thought  that  "considerations  of  discipline" 
could  provide  an  excuse  fo^r  "new  expansion 
of  court-martial  jurisdiction  at  the  expense 
of  normal  and  constitutionally  preferable 
systems  of  trial  by  jury"'  dd.  at  22-33). 
We  were  therefore  "not  willing  to  hold  that 
power  to  circumvent  these  safeg'uards  should 
be  inferred  through  the  necessary  and  proper 
clause"  (Id  .  at  22  i . 

The  holding  of  the  case  may  be  sumiined 
up  in  its  own  words;  naniely,  that  "the  power 
granted  Congress  "to  makes  rules"  tC'  regulate 
'the  land  and  naval  forces"  would  seem  to 
restrict  court-martial  j'urlsdictlon  to  persons 
who  are  actually  memibers  or  part  of  the 
Armed  Forces  "'  Id  .  at  15  It  was  with  this 
gloss  on  clause  14  that  the  Court  reached  the 
second  C-overt  case,  supra.  There,  as  we  have 
noted,  the  jserson  Involved  was  the  civilian 
dependent  of  a  soldier,  who  was  accompany- 
ing him  outside  the  United  States  when  tl'.e 
capital  offense  complained  of  was  committed. 
The  majority  concluded  that  "trial  by  court- 
miartial  is  constitutionally  permissible  only 
fur  persons  who  can,  on  a  fair  appraisal,  be 
regarded  as  falling  wlthm  the  authority 
given  to  Congress  under  article  I  to  regulate 
the  "land  and  naval  forces  "  "  Concurring 
opinion,  854  US  at  42  '  The  test  for  Juris- 
diction, It  follows,  is  one  of  status;  namely, 
whether  the  accused  In  the  court-martial 
proceeding  Is  a  person  who  can  be  regarded  as 


'  S^e  also  Dvnes  v  Hoorrr  20  How  65 
(1857).  Ex  parte  Milligaii.  4  Wall  2  1I8661; 
Duncan  v  Kahananioku.  327  US  304  il946t; 
and  Wlnthrop.  Military  Law  and  Precedents 
(2d  ed  leeei.  144  et  seq  and  Reprint  (1920) 
105-107 

'The  second  concurring  opinion  expressed 
the  view  that  art  I  was  an  unlimiit-ed  prarit  of 
|x)wer  to  Coneress  to  make  such  laws  in  the 
regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  as  are 
necessary  to  the  proper  functioning  of  those 
forces"'  and  indicated  that  the  necessary  and 
proper  clause  ""modified"'  clause  14  "expand- 
ing" Its  power  "under  changing  circum- 
8t    nccs"   (C:4  U  S  .  at  68). 
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taUlBg  wlUila  the  tenn  "lAnd  aiul  naval 
tore**."  Tbe  Oourt  concluded  that  clvUi*n 
llependents  charged  wiUi  capital  ofleiMes 
vere  not  Ixkcluded  within  kuch  authority,  the 
eodciixrlng  Justice*  exprcaaing  the  vi«w  that 
they  did  not  thlnJc  "tJaat  the  proximity, 
physical  aod  aocial.  of  theac  wunoen  to  the 
'land  and  naval  forces'  ia,  with  due  regard  to 
all  that  has  been  put  bclore  us,  no  clearly 
demanded  by  the  eilective  'government  and 
regulation'  of  those  forces  aa  rea&onahiy  to 
demonstrate  a  >ustificaUon  for  court-martial 
Jurisdiction  over  capital  offenses.  "  Concur- 
ring opinion.  354  US.  at  46-47 

In  the  second  Covert  case,  each  oplmon 
supporting  the  judgment  atiucic  d  >wn  the 
article  as  it  was  applied  to  civiiian  depend- 
ents charged  with  capital  crimes.  The  sepa- 
rate concurrences  aupported  the  ]ud^i:keiit 
on  the  theory  that  the  crime  being  'm  f.ict 
punishable  by  death."  id.,  at  45,  the  quesu>ju 
to  be  decided  is  "analostous.  uitimateiy  to 
issues  of  due  process.  "  id.,  at  7a.  The  Jus- 
tices joUUng  In  the  opinion  anuuunciug  the 
Judgment,  however,  did  not  Join  !r»  this  v;e-A-. 
but  held  that  the  constitutional  sj,/eguartls 
claimed  applied  la  "all  criminal  trip.;.s  '  In 
article  III  courts  and  applied  autside  of  the 
States,"  pointing  out  that  both  the  flXth  and 
sixth  amendments  "T.ere  ail  Inclusive  with 
their  sweeping  references  to  'no  person'  and 
to  'all  criminal  prosecutioi.s  '  "  Id.,  at  7-8. 
The  two  dissenters  ''  found  "r.j  d:.stinct,iun  in 
the  Constitution  between  capii<il  and  other 
cases."  id.,  at  89.  but  said  that  the  con.?titu- 
tlonal  safeguards  claimed  were  not  required 
under  the  power  granted  Congress  in  Art.  IV. 
I  3,  and  the  cases  hcretof')re  mentioned. 
The  briefs  and  argument  In  Covert  reveal 
that  it  was  argued  and  submitted  by  the 
parties  on  the  theory  that  no  constitutional 
distinction  could  be  dmwn  between  capital 
and  noncapital  offenses  f  ,r  the  purp<j6es  of 
clause  14.  Supplemental  Brief  for  G  iver:-.- 
ment  on  Rehearing.  Nos.  7iji  and  713  at  pp. 
ie-20,  82   95 

We  have  given  careful  .s^udy  to  the  con- 
tentions of  the  Govemntiei.t.  They  add  up 
to  a  reverse  of  form  from  the  brjad  presen- 
tation in  Covert,  where  it  asserted  that  no 
distinction  could  be  draw:-,  as  between  cuipi- 
tal  and  noncapital  offenses.  But  the  same 
fittings  are  used  here  witii  only  adaptation 
to  noncapital  crimes.  It  asserts  that  the 
second  Covert  case,  ra'her  than  foreclosing 
the  Issue  here,  indicates  that  military  tri- 
bunals would  have  Jurisdiction  over  civilian 
dependents  charged  wi'h  offenses  less  than 
capital.  It  says  that  the  trial  of  such  a 
person  for  a  non'-apital  crime  Is  "signifi- 
cantly different"  from  his  trial  for  a  capital 
one.  that  the  malntalnir.g  of  different  stand- 
ards or  considerations  in  capital  cases  is  not 
a  new  concept,  and  that,  therefore,  there 
must  be  a  fresh  evaluation  of  the  necessi- 
ties for  court-martial  Jurisdiction  and  a  new 
balancing  of  the  rlght.s  involved.  As  we 
have  indicated  these  necessities  add  up  to 
about  the  same  as  thr^se  asserted  in  capital 
cases  and  whirh  the  concurrence  in  second 
Covert  held  as  not  of  sufflcient  "proximity, 
physical  and  social  •  •  •  to  the  'land  and 
naval  forces'  •  •  •  a.s  reasonably  to  dem- 
onstrate a  Justiflcation"  for  court-marUal 
prosecution  Likewise  in  the  Government's 
historical  material — dealing  with  court- 
martial  Jurisdiction  during  peace — which 
was  found  in  Covert  "too  episodic,  too  mea- 
ger •  •  •  for  constitutional  adjudication," 
concurring  opinion,  354  UJS.,  at  64  it  has 
been  unable  tM  point  out  one  ccnirt-martial 
which  drew  any  distinction,  insoiar  as  the 
grant  of  power  to  the  Congress  under  clause 
14  was  concerned,  between  capital  and  non- 
capital crimes.'     The  Government  ma'ices  no 


ciiklm  that  historically  there  was  ever  a^iy 
distinction  made  as  to  the  JurlsUictloa  of 
CO  arts- martial  to  try  civilian  dependents  un 
the  basis  of  capital  as  against  noncapital 
oflenses.  Without  contradiction,  the  n^a- 
teriais  furniiihed  show  thai  military  Juris- 
dli  tion  has  always  been  based  on  tl.e 
"siAtus"  of  the  Sixused,  rather  tlian  the 
nature  of  the  oiTei..5e.  To  say  that  mihtaiy 
Ju.i3dictl'n  ■defies  deflni'ion  in  terms  of 
miatary  'staUi.s'  "  Is  to  defy  un.An-.h.gu>,us 
lai;guage  of  art.  I,  &ec.  8,  cUusi'  14.  as  well 
as  the  historical  background  therenf  and 
the    precedents   witli   relerence    thereto   ' 

P-urtherinore,  we  are  not  convinced  that  a 
critical  Impact  Ufion  discipline  will  re^uit, 
as  claimed  by  the  Government  iev»'n  if  hi.v- 
ohe  d"eraed  this  a  relevant  oon^ideratiunj . 
If  noncapital  offenses  are  given  the  same 
trtatmei.i  as  capital  ones  by  virtue  of  the 
second  Covert  cafe.  The  same  necessities 
cliimed  here  were  found  present  In  the  sec- 
o.'-.d  Covert  case,  see  the  dissent  there,  and 
were  rejected  by  the  Court.  EN-en  If  the  nec- 
essity for  court-martial  Jurisdiction  be  rele- 
va.nt  In  cases  involving  deprivation  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  civilian  dependents, 
w^  ich  we  seriously  doubt,  we  doubt  that  the 
ex.stence  of  the  small  number  of  noncapital 
I'a.'es  now  admitted  by  the  Government  In 
its  brief  here,'  when  spread  over  the  world- 
wide coverage  of  military  InstJkllatlons.  would 
of  Itself  bring  on  such  a  crisis.  Moreover.  In 
the  critical  areas  of  occupation  other  legal 
grounds  may  exist  for  court-martial  JurLsdlc- 
tioa  as  claimed  by  the  Government  in  No. 
37,  Vi'ilson  V.  Bohlender,  decided  today  See 
yfadsrn  V.  Kinsella.  343  US.  341  (19,52). 
Another  serlotis  obstacle  to  permitting  prose- 
cution of  noncapital  offenses,  while  rejecting 
capital  ones,  is  that  It  would  place  In  the 
hands  of  the  military  an  unreviewable  dis- 
cretion to  exercise  Jurisdiction  over  civilian 
dependents  simply  by  downgrading  the  of- 
ferse.  thus  stripping  the  acctised  of  his  con- 
stitutional rights  and  protections.  By  allow- 
ing this  assumption  of  "the  garb  of  mercy,"  » 


•The  writer  of  this  opinion  wrote  the 
dissent 

'  Even  at  arg\iment  here  Government  coun- 
sel admitted  he  had  found  no  such  distinc- 


tion other   than   that  asserted   by   the   con- 
cujrences  in  second  Covert: 

"Mr.  JusTici  BukCK.  What  Is  the  histori- 
cal difference  as  to  the  'Members  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces'  and  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  Congress  dependent  upon 
whether  they  are  capital  crimes  or  non- 
capital crimes?  When  did  that  distinction 
first  come  Into  existence? 

•Mr  Davis.  Well.  I  think  that  distinction 
wa-s  first  articulated  In  the  concurring  opin- 
ions in  the  Covert  case." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Mr  JusTicK  Black.  I  really  sisked  you 
abi.'Ut  the  history  because  I  was  curious  to 
know  (whether I.  in  your  reading  and  so 
for^h.  you  found  any  reference  to  that  dis- 
tinction in  thLs  field  before  the  Covert  case. 

"Mr.  Davis.  No.  No  explicit  reference  Mr. 
Justice  Black." 

•  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  majority 
In  the  first  Covert  case,  supra,  based  its  de- 
cision on  art.  IV,  sec.  3,  rather  than  the 
congressional  power  under  clause  14. 

*  Aside  from  traffic  violations,  there  were 
only  273  cases  (both  capital  and  noncapital) 
inv  Jiving  depx;ndents  subject  to  foreign  Ju- 
risdiction during  the  period  between  Decem- 
ber 1,  1954.  and  November  30.  1958.  This 
number  Includes  54  "offenses  against  eco- 
nomic control  laws  "  and  88  offenses  denom- 
inated "other."  Government's  brief  on  the 
merits  in  McElroy  v.  Cuagiiardo,  No.  21,  at 
p.  75. 

""He  was  glad,  he  said,  that  the  penalty 
under  this  bill  was  not  to  be  greater  than 
that  to  which  persons  were  subjected  who 
were  convicted  of  counterfeiting  the  grwit 
seal:  but.  on  the  other  hand,  he  feared  that 
this  seeming  lenity  was  not  what  It  appeared 
to  be,  the  child  of  mercy;  he  apprehended 
that  its  object  was  to  facilitate  the  convic- 
tion of  the  accused,  by  taking  from  him  the 


we  would  be  depriving  a  capitiii  odender  (jf 
his  coni>UtuU>„>iiai  uvntjis  <>t  dt'i«-ii^.«  and  in 
tSee'^  wouKl  nuliiiy  U.e  M-ct  rid  Covert  case, 
•upra.  Tills  sli>iaui>n  wii  t>e  agi^r.i  ..tied  tjy 
the  waiit  of  ie«>isial.ioii  |.  ri.n  il1>i  ^  for  t.-'lais 
in  c.ipi?  ki  cj^Atx  111  axui  je  ill  >  ijurtji  kl'tii»j(  la 
tiie  Un.t«d  ^LaUMi.  Al,  ar/Uiiit'iil,  ti.e  Ci'>v- 
emme:  I  liuiicated  Uu4.t  tneri"  liad  L<een  no 
efl^.'t  ii  '..J.e  tonKrej*  to  iiuutt  any  pr  vibk^q 
for  U.t*  pr  KvfcuUou  of  su<  .'i  cases  eltlier  lu 
cunUneuUti  United  &tau»  ur  in  fi>r>  i^n 
i<tii>i.s  Still  we  heard  no  t..i,iin  Uiat  the  Ujwtl 
fii4i.ur(>  to  ;>rusecute  c^p.'.k.  cast's  ags.i.st 
civviian  dependents  siiice  •  .e  M-<oud  C'j.ert 
decksuin  in  1^67  had  aSected  in  tl.e  ea&t  the 
discipline  st  armfed  eervlccs  instai..i'auns 
We  do  know  that  in  one  case  (WiLsun  v. 
Gxra'd.  364  VS.  &24  (1»67)  ).  the  G.vernnifi.t 
ii^isi'^-d  and  we  agreed  that  it  had  tiie  ;Hjwer 
to  turn  over  tiic  case  of  an  American  soldier 
U.)  Japanese  civil  autliorltics  for  trial  un  an 
oSense  committed  while  on  duty.  We  liave 
no  information  as  to  the  impact  of  ttvat  trial 
on  civilian  dependents.  Strau^'ely,  this  IteeiX 
might  prove  to  be  quite  an  eiTective  deter- 
rent. 

Ml  reover  the  immediate  return  to  the 
United  States  permanently  of  luch  civilian 
dependenu.  or  ibeir  subsequent  prosecution 
for  the  more  acrious  oflen.ses  in  Uie  imied 
States  when  authorized  by  the  C  ingress, 
might  well  be  the  answer  to  tJie  uiscipnnsry 
problem.  Certainly  such  trials  w<  aid  not 
involve  as  much  expense  nor  be  a*  difficult 
of  successful  prosecution   as  c&pital   otlenji«s. 

We  now  reach  the  Govrrnment'i  sugges- 
tion that,  in  the  hght  of  the  noncaptta:  na- 
ture of  the  oflenae  here,  as  oppoced  to  the 
capital  one  in  the  Covert  case,  we  ahould 
make  a  "fresh  evaluation  and  a  new  balanc- 
ing •■  But  the  power  to  "make  rules  f  ir  the 
government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces"  bears  no  limitation  as  to  of- 
fenses The  power  there  granted  Inrludes 
not  only  the  creation  of  offenses  but  the  fix- 
ing of  the  punishment  therefor.  If  civilian 
dependents  are  included  in  the  term  "land 
and  naval  f orces  '  at  all.  they  are  subject  to 
the  full  power  granted  the  Congress  therein 
to  create  capital  aa  well  as  noncapital  of- 
fenses. This  Court  cannot  diminish  and  ex- 
pand  that   power,   either   on   a  case-by-casa 


means  of  defense,  which  he  might  claim 
as  his  right.  If  the  bill  left  the  enumerated 
acts  within  the  statute  of  the  25th  of  Ed- 
ward m.  These  acts  might  be  considered  as 
proofs  of  an  adherence  to  the  King's  enemies, 
and  consequently  came  within  the  species  of 
treason  on  which  corruption  of  blood  at- 
tached; but,  by  classing  them  under  the 
head  of  treasons  which  did  not  operate  a 
corruption  of  blood,  the  framers  of  the  bill 
had  contrived  to  take  from  the  accused  the 
means  of  defense,  under  the  appearance  of 
lenity.  Of  all  the  characters  of  cruelty,  ho 
considered  that  as  the  most  odious  which 
assumed  the  garb  of  mercy:  such  was  the 
case  here;  under  the  pretence  of  mercy  to  the 
accused,  in  not  charging  him  with  corruption 
of  blood,  he  was  to  be  deprived  of  the  means 
of  making  his  defense  That  he  might  not 
stand  a  chance  in  the  contest,  his  shield  was 
to  be  taken  from  him.  The  list  of  the  Jury, 
to  give  htm  the  benefit  of  the  challenge — the 
list  of  witnesses,  to  enable  him  to  detect  con- 
spiracies and  to  prevent  perjui^r — the  copy 
of  the  charge  10  days  t)efore  the  trial,  to 
enable  him  to  prepare  himself  for  the  awful 
d»y — the  aiwistance  of  a  learned  gentleman 
to  speak  for  an  unlearned  man — all  the  arms 
and  means  of  protection  wi»h  which  the  hu- 
manity of  the  law  of  Pfnjfland  had  fortified 
an  IndlTlduaJ,  when  accused  by  the  crown, 
were  to  be  taken  away.  Harshness  and 
severltv  w«re  to  be  substiTuUxl  for  tender- 
ness and  compesBlon;  and  then  he  w^s  to  be 
Insulted  by  being  told  he  was  spared  the 
corrupUon  of  blood  "  6  The  Speeches  of  the 
Right  Honorable  Charles  James  Fox  in  the 
House  of  Commons  (London  1815)   78. 


basis  or  on  a  baUnclng  of  the  power  there 
granted  Congress  against  the  safeguards  of 
article  III  and  tl  e  fifth  and  sixth  amend- 
ments. Due  prortss  cannot  create  or  enlarge 
fKiwer.  See  Tofh  \  Qunrlcs.  supra  It  has  to 
do,  as  taught  b-  the  Government's  own 
cases  "  with  the  di  nlal  of  that  "fundamental 
fairness,  shocking  to  the  universal  sense  of 
justice,"  Betts  v.  Brady.  316  US  455.  462 
(1942).  It  defls  neither  with  power  nor 
with  Jurisdiction,  but  with  their  exercise 

Obviously  14th  am.endment  cases  dealing 
with  State  action  have  no  application  here, 
but  If  they  did,  ^-e  believe  that  to  deprive 
civilian  dependens  of  the  safeguards  of  a 
Jury  trial  here,  an  Infamous  case  by  consti- 
tutional Btandarcs,  wcnild  be  as  invalid 
under  those  cases  as  It  would  be  in  rases  of 
a  capital  nature  S:<r  do  we  believe  that  due 
process  considers! ioi.b  bring  about  an  ex- 
pansion of  clause  14  through  the  ofx-ration 
of  the  necessary  and  proper  clause  If  the 
exercise  of  the  pc  wer  is  valid  it  is  because 
It  is  granted  in  cli  use  14,  not  because  of  the 
necessary  and  pro:)er  clause  TTiat  clause  Ls 
not  itself  a  gran ;  of  power,  but  a  caveat 
that  the  Congress  possesses  all  of  the  means 
necessary  to  cairy  out  the  speclflcally 
granted  "foregoirg"  powers  of  section  8 
"and  all  other  pov  ers  vested  by  this  Consti- 
tution." As  Jam<8  Madison  explained,  the 
necessary  and  projier  clause  Is  but  merely  a 
declaration,  for  tie  removal  of  all  uncer- 
tainty, that  the  means  of  carrying  Into 
execution  those  [powers]  otherwise  granted 
are  included  in  tl  e  grant"  VI  Writings  of 
James  Madison,  idited  by  OaiUard  Hunt, 
383.  There  can  '>e  no  question  but  that 
clause  14  grants  the  Congress  power  to 
adopt  the  Unlforn  Code  of  Military  Justice. 
Our  initial  lnqulr>  is  whether  CongresR  can 
Include  civilian  deaendeni*  within  the  term 
"land  and  naval  : orces  "  ae  a  pr.iper  inci- 
dent to  this  pew  er  and  necessary  to  its 
execution.  If  answered  in  the  afflrrrative 
then  civilian  dep'  ndent*  are  amenub.e  to 
the  code.  In  the  .econd  Covert  case,  supra, 
it  was  held  they  were  not  so  lunenable  as 
to  capital  offerues.  Our  final  inquiry, 
therefore,  is  narrowed  to  whether  clause  14, 
which  under  the  second  Covert  case  has 
been  held  not  to  include  civilian  dependents 
charged  with  capital  offenses,  may  now  be 
expanded  to  include  the  same  civilian  de- 
pendents but  wh<'  are  charged  with  non- 
capital offenses  Wc-  again  refer  to  James 
Madison: 

"When  the  Cor  stltutlon  was  under  the 
discussions  which  ^receded  its  ratification,  it 
is  well  known  that  great  apprehensions  were 
expressed  by  many,  lest  the  omission  of  some 
positive  exception,  from  the  powers  dele- 
gated, of  certain  rights  •  •  •  might  expose 
them  to  the  danger  of  being  drawn,  by  con- 
struction, within  tome  of  the  powers  vested 
in  Congress,  more  especially  of  the  ptjwer  to 
make  all  laws  necewary  and  proper  for  carry- 
ing their  other  powers  Into  execution  in 
reply  to  this  objection,  it  was  Invariably 
urged  to  be  a  funduraental  ar.d  characteristic 
principle  of  the  Constitution,  that  all  powers 
not  given  by  It  were  reserved:  that  no  powers 
were  given  beyond  those  enumerated  In  the 
Constitution,  and  such  as  were  fairly  inci- 
dent to  them."     V/rltlngs,  supra,  at  390. 

We  are  therefore  coristralned  to  say  that 
since  this  Court  h  is  said  that  the  neca'^sary 
and  proper  clause  cannot  expand  clause  14 
so  as  to  Include  prosecvitlon  of  civilian  de- 
pendents for  capljil  crimes.  It  cannot  ex- 
pand clause  14  tj  include  prosecution  of 
them   few  noncapl  al   offenses. 

Neither  our  hist  Dry  nar  our  decisions  fur- 
nish a  foothold  for  the  application  of  .such 
due  process  concepts  as  the  Government 
projects.  Its  application  today  In  light  of 
the  Irreversibility  cf  the  death  penalty  would 

^*  Powell  V.  Alalama,  287  US  45  (1932), 
and  Betta  v.  Brady.  31C  U.S.  455  ;  1942) ,  both 
14th  amendment  cases  which  would,  of 
course,  have  no  application  here. 


free  from  military  prosecution  a  civilian  ac- 
companj-ing  or  employed  by  the  armed  serv- 
ices who  committed  a  capital  offense,  while 
the  same  civilian  could  be  prosecuted  by  the 
military  for  a  noncapital  crime.  It  is  il- 
logical to  say  that  the  power  respecting  the 
land  and  naval  forces  encompasses  •  *  •  all 
that  Congress  may  appropriately  deem  nec- 
essary .'or  their  good  order  and  still  deny 
t"  C'ongress  the  means  to  exercise  such  power 
through  the  infliction  t..f  the  death  penalty. 
But  that  is  f>ropf)sed  here.  In  our  view  this 
would  militate  against  our  whole  concept  of 
power  and  Jurisdiction.  It  would  llkewLse 
be  contrary  to  the  entire  history  of  the  Arti- 
cles of  War,  Even  prior  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  the  Articles  of  War  Included  17 
capital  offenses  applicable  to  all  i^rs<^ns 
whose  status  brought  them  within  the  term 
"land  and  naval  forces"  There  were  not 
then  and  never  have  been  any  exceptions  as 
to  persons  In  the  applicability  of  these  capi- 
tal offenses.  In  1806  when  the  Articles  of 
War  were  first  revised.  Congress  retained 
t.herein  16  offenses  that  carried  the  death 
penalty,  although  there  was  complaint  that 
"almost  every  article  In  the  bill  was  stained 
with  blood."     ( 15  Annals  of  Cong  326) 

Nor  do  we  believe  that  the  exclusion  of 
noncapital  offenses  along  with  capital  ones 
will  cause  any  additional  disturbance  in  our 
"delicate  arrangements  with  many  foreign 
countries."  The  Government  has  pointed 
to  no  disruption  In  such  relations  by  reason 
of  the  second  Covert  decision.  Certainly  this 
case  involves  no  more  "Important  national 
concerns  into  which  we  should  be  reluctant 
to  enter"  than  did  Covert.  In  truth  the 
problems  are  identical  and  are  so  inter- 
twined that  equal  treatment  of  capital  and 
noncapital  cases  would  be  a  palliative  to  a 
troubled  world. 

We  therefore  hold  that  Mrs.  Dial  Is  pro- 
tected by  the  specific  provisions  of  article  III 
and  the  fifth  and  sixth  amendments  and 
that  her  prosecution  and  conviction  by 
courtmartial  is  not  constitutionally  permis- 
sible.   The  Judgment  must  therefore  be 


Supreme  CofRT  or  the  Untted  States— No. 
58 — October  Term,  1959 — .Libert  H  Gris- 
UAM,  Petitioner,  v.  Charles  R  Haoan, 
Warjden — On  Writ  or  Certi"Raki  to  the 
UNrrED  States  Coust  of  Appeals  fob  the 
Third  CrBCcrr 

(January  18,  1960) 
(Mr.   Justice  Clark  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court) 

This  case  tests  by  habeas  corpus  the  va- 
lidity of  Article  2(11)  of  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice,  10  VS.C,  section  802.' 
as  applied  to  a  civilian  convicted  by  court- 
martial  of  a  capital  offense  while  employed 
overseas  by  the  U.S.  Army.  It  Is  a  com- 
panion case  to  No.  22,  Kinsella  v.  Singleton, 
which  Involves  the  application  of  the  same 
article  to  noncapital  offenses  committed  by 
dependents  accompanying  soldiers  stationed 
outside  the  United  States,  and  to  No  21, 
McElroy  v.  Guaghardo,  and  No  37,  Wii.<on  v. 
Bohlender.  Involving  noncapital  offenses 
committed  by  armed  services  employees 
while  stationed  overseas — all  of  which  cases 
are  decided  today. 

Petitioner,  a  civilian  employee  of  the  U.S. 
Army  attached  to  an   Army  Installation   in 


>  "Art  2.  The  following  p>er8ons  are  subject 
to  this  chapter: 

•  •  •  •  • 

"(in  Subject  to  any  treaty  or  agreement 
to  which  the  United  States  is  or  may  be  a 
party  or  to  any  ficcept*<l  rule  of  Interna- 
tional law,  persons  serving  with,  employed 
by,  or  accompanying  the  Armed  Forces  out- 
side the  United  Stat.es  and  outside  the  fol- 
lowing: That  part  of  Alaska  east  of  longi- 
tude 172  degrees  west,  the  Canal  Zone,  the 
main  group  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  " 


Prance,  was  tried  by  a  general  court-martial 
for  the  capital  offense  of  premeditated  mur- 
der as  defined  In  article  118(1)  of  the  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice.  He  was 
found  guilty  of  the  lesser  and  Included  of- 
fense of  unpremeditated  murder,  and  sen- 
tenced to  confinement  at  hard  labor  for  the 
term  of  his  natural  life.  The  sentence  was 
subsequently  reduced  to  35  years  While 
serving  this  sentence  at  the  U.S  Penit.ei;tl- 
ary  at  Lewisburg.  Pa.,  he  filed  this  petition 
for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  claiming  that 
article  2(lli  was  unconstitutional  as  ap- 
plied to  him,  for  the  reason  that  Congress 
Ificked  the  power  Vj  deprive  him  of  a  civil 
trial  atTording  all  of  the  protections  of  article 
III  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  amendments  to 
the  Constitution.  The  writ  was  dismlissed, 
161  F  Supp  112.  and  the  Court  of  Appeals 
affirmed,  261  F.  2d  204  In  the  light  of  the 
opinion  of  this  Court  on  the  rehearing  In 
Reid  V  Covert.  354  US.  1  1 1957 1.  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  on  the  issue  of 
the  severability  of  article  2(111  in  Giuigl\- 
ardo  v.  McElToy.  259  F  2d  927, »  we  granted 
certiorari.     359   U.S    978    (1959i 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  case  Is 
0<5ntrolled  by  Rrid  v  Core-r,  s-up-ra  It  de- 
cided that  the  application  of  the  article  to 
civilian  dependents  charged  with  capital  of- 
fenses while  accompanying  servicemen  out- 
side the  United  States  was  unconstitutional 
as  violative  of  article  III  and  the  fifth  and 
sixth  amendments  We  have  carefully  con- 
sidered the  Government's  position  as  to  the 
distinctions  t>etween  civilian  dependents  and 
civilian  employees,  especially  its  voluminous 
historical  materials  relating  to  court-martial 
jurisdiction.  However,  the  considerations 
pointed  out  in  Covert  have  equal  applicabil- 
ity here.  Those  who  controlled  the  majority 
there  held  that  the  death  penalty  is  so  ir- 
reversible that  a  dependent  charged  with  a 
capital  crime  must  have  the  benefit  of  a 
Jury  The  awesomeness  of  the  death  penalty 
has  no  less  impact  when  applied  to  civilian 
employees  Continued  adherence  to  C-overt 
requires  civilian  emiployees  to  be  afforded 
the  same  right  of  trial  by  Jury  Further- 
more, the  number  of  civilian  employees  is 
much  smaller  than  the  number  of  depend- 
ents, and  the  alternative  procedures  avail- 
able for  controlling  discipline  as  to  the 
former  more  effective  See  McElroy  v. 
Guaghardo.  For  the  purposes  of  this  deci- 
sion, we  cannot  say  that  there  are  any  valid 
distinctions  between  the  two  classes  of  per- 
sons     The  ludgment  is  therefore  reversed. 

It  is  so  ordered. 


Januakt  19,  1960. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Gates, 
Secretary  of  Defense. 
Department  of  Defense, 
Wc.fhington.   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  The  Senate  Consti- 
tutional Rightjs  Subcommittee,  for  the  past 
2  years,  has  been  studying  the  rights  of 
persons  under  American  military  Jurisdic- 
tion, partioulajiy  civilians,  whether  depend- 
ents, employees  of  the  armed  services,  or 
defense  contractors  and  their  employees 

Accordingly,  the  subcommittee  is  very 
much  interested  in  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions handed  down  yesterday  in  four  cases 
involving  perstms  m  these  categories. 

This  is  to  ask  that  you  inform  the  sub- 
conimitt<>e  as  sof)n  as  possible  of  the  plans  or 
plan  proposed  by  the  Department  <  f  Defense 
to  handle  criminal  Jurisdiction  of  civilians 
with  American  mHitary  overseas,  I  would 
like  to  know  your  thinking  on  this  matter 
Immediately  and  receive  your  detailed  pro- 
}-Kisal  as  soon  as  it  is  prepared.  It  Is  pre- 
sumed thfit  yoi;  have  been  making  such  plans 
in    the    eventuality    that    the    court    would 


'In  tlie  light  of  our  opinion  In  No.  21. 
McElroy  V  GuagUardo,  handed  down  today, 
we  deny  the  contention  that  the  article  is 
nonse%erable. 
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decide  u  It  did.  When  we  h&^e  had  an  op- 
portunity to  exjunlne  your  Bu^gectlona,  v« 
vUl  be  In  a  better  position  to  decide  our- 
•elres  what  imbllc  bearlngi  or  fiirther  stttdy 
axe  tndlcated. 

Wltti  kind  re^arda.  I  am. 
Blxtcerely  yours. 

Thomas  C.  Bammtcs.  Jr., 

CKair~man. 

jAjroAar  19.  1960. 
Hon.  W1U.IAM  P.  RoGEKs. 
JLttomev  General, 
V.S.  DepaTtment  of  Justice. 
Washington.  DC. 

I^AB  Ma.  ArroaNKT  GEimtAL:  The  Senate 
Constitutional  Righta  SubcommlUee  for  -.he 
past  2  year*,  has  been  studying  the  rights 
of  persons  under  American  military  )\;rl8- 
dlctlon,  particularly  clvlUans,  whether  de- 
pendents, employees  ot  the  armed  services, 
or  defense  contractors  and   their  emplryees. 

Accordingly,  the  subcommittee  is  very 
much  interested  In  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions handed  down  yesterday  In  four  cases 
Involving  persons  In  these  categories. 

This  is  to  ask  that  you  inform  the  subcnm- 
mittee  as  soon  as  poe.sible  of  the  plans  or 
plan  proposed  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  handle  criminal  jurisdiction  of  civilians 
With  American  miltary  overseas-  I  wduid 
like  to  know  your  thinking  on  this  m;itter 
Immediately  and  receive  your  detailed  pr>- 
posal  as  soon  as  It  Is  prepared  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  you  have  been  makint?  such  phina 
In  the  eventuality  that  the  Court  woUid  de- 
cide as  It  did.  When  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  your  suggestions,  we  will 
be  In  a  better  positoln  to  decide  ourselves 
what  public  hearings  or  further  study  are  In- 
dicated. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  C.  Hi3Jnij*gs.  Jr  . 

Ctuitrman. 


BxtrmnGS  Caixs  roa  Jusnci  and  DrrrNsa 
DKPAaTM«>fT  Views  on  Ckimi.va:,  F^rose- 
ctmoN  or  dviLXANs  With  Americaj* 
MlUTAST  OvzasxAs 

U.S.  Senator  Thomas  C  Hevkivgs,  Derr.o- 
frat,  Missouri,  chairman  of  the  Senate  C^>n- 
Stltutlonal  Rights  Su bcomm i  ^ * ee  •:<->TnTr.T.':- 
tng  on  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  .^  'idir.g 
that  the  Constitution  p.-ohiolta  c  urtri- 
Hiartlal  of  civilians  with  .American  military 
overseas  In  peacetime,  pointed  out  today 
that  the  subc^mmi^'ee  h.i-s  been  continuing 
a  study  '  r  the  pa.st  2  years  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  called  f  r  Ju.stlce  and  Defense  De- 
partment plans  concerning  criminal  pro-se- 
cution  of  such  Americans  who  commit  of- 
fenses overseas. 

"I  think  the  Court  d<»c!.s:ons  are  sound 
con  =  tirvitlonal  law  and.  further,  I  believe  It 
would  be  quite  Incorrect  to  as,«;nnie  that  there 
iB  now  a  legal  'no  mans  land'  as  a  result  of 
the  holdings."  Senator  HrwiNcs  suited 

"However."  the  ."^enit^r  went  on.  "'he 
Government  of  the  Unfed  .States  shotild  de- 
cide what  legal  for  im  I.h  rr.ne-r  desirable  In 
which  to  prosecute  civilian  offenders  over- 
seas 

"The  nearly  half-million  civilians  under 
discussion  fall  In  three  ca'e^orles-  fli  de- 
pendents of  American  m.iIUary  personnel. 
(2>  Defense  Department  ''m.plnvee>i.  and  f3 ) 
defense  contractors  and  their  emplovees. 
working  overseas  with  American  Armed 
Forces,"  Senator  Hkkvincs  explained 

"Of  course,"  he  said,  "the  hundreli  nf 
thousands  of  American  civilians  wh,  trivei 
abrofid  yearly,  outside  the  above  cateeorips. 
are  always  subject  to  the  crimma:  .avs  of 
the  countries  that  they  visit.  Thia  is 
equally  true  far  cl'/llians  with  the  .^.-rien.  \n 
msiitary  unlefs  they  are  completely  ex- 
empted fr.m  local  laws  by  treaty  provisions. 

"The  United  States  has  several  alterna- 
tives (ii  Let  foreign  countries  try  th»se 
American   civilians  the   wiy   they   wouJd   try 


any  other  American  clvlUana  under  their 
loctil  laws  In  their  own  courts;  ( 3 )  bring  the 
civl  liana  back  for  trial  In  courts  In  the 
United  States:  (3)  enact  IcgislaUon  placing 
sucb  dTillans  In  a  mlllt2Lry  status  so  that 
they  could  be  covered  by  cotirts- martial 
under  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice. 
•-The  Senate  ConstltuUonal  Rights  Sub- 
committee Is  anxious  to  receive  the  views  of 
the  Departments  of  Defense  and  Justice.  I 
feel  that  necessary  discipline  and  support 
for  .American  defense  cper&tlons  outside  the 
continental  limit-s  of  the  United  States  can 
be  mal:.t3Uned  at  the  same  time  we  are 
guaranteeing  basic  constitutional  rights  o* 
Americans."    Senator    Ui:x»nNCs    concluded. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  DEVELOPMENTS 
IN  CHTN.\ 

Mr  WII£Y  Mr  Prpiident,  the  Com- 
munist regime  on  the  mainland  of  China 
ha.',  now  been  implanted  for  a  full  dec- 
ade Dunnt?  that  time  there  ha.s  been 
evijence  of  many  rjmblinfjs  within 
Coinmuni.st  China,  tind  quite  forcefully 
brcught  to  world  attention  was  the  ruth- 
les-.ne.ss  with  which  the  Chinese  C'  m- 
muni-sts  deait  with  the  1959  libeun 
retelhon. 

In  as.>essine  both  the  pa^t  and  future 
of  the  Communi  t  regime,  it  .se^^m-^d  to 
me  that  it  would  bo  helpful  to  Mt'mbers 
of  :he  Sonat«  and  the  generaJ  public  to 
ha^  e  an  analy.sis  of  the  frictions  which 
ha'e  dev  ioped  on  the  mainland  .since 
the  Communist  takeover  Accordingly, 
I  a.iked  the  Legislative  FUference  Service 
of  -.he  LibraiT  ot  Cun.-!".  .s  to  prepare  a 
study  of  tensiorLs  in  Ci^mmuni.-^t  China, 
alor.?  the  lines  of  a  scrie.s  of  studies  re- 
lat  ng  to  ten  ions  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  satellites  which  a  as  prepared  at 
my  request  several  years  ago.  The  ear- 
lier studies  proved  to  be  most  useful 
documents. 

1  he  report  indicates  that  s.nmp  of  the 
factual  a.ssumptions  on  which  ou;  China 
poLcy  is  based  are  not  static,  but  are 
constantly  in  a  state  of  change.  Oppo- 
sition to  the  present  regime  in  Commu- 
nist China  is  poorly  and  Ineffectively 
organized,  according  to  the  report.  In 
alU-mpt-n^  to  gain  support,  the  Chinese 
CornmuriLsts  appeal  to  the  nationalism 
of  the  people  and  -eek  to  create  resent- 
ment against  the  West. 

Complacent  westerners  should  not 
fonret,  however,  that  for  many  centuries 
before  modern  times — lon^  before  the 
advent  of  communism — this  K'.ant  na- 
tion e.xcflled  all  countries  in  cultural 
atti.inmeriLs.  political  stabih'y.  military 
provess.  and  economic  wealth.  Today 
China  IS  the  secor.d  greate.st  national 
land  mass  on  the  globe  and  its  people 
make  up  one-quarter  of  the  world's 
population. 

Reportedly,  there  have  been  extensive 
economic  improvement.^  \n  China  in  re- 
cen:  years.  For  example,  it  is  reported 
that  China  mines  four  to  five  time.s  more 
coal  than  during  the  be-t  p.-t-C'  rrunu- 
mst  years,  operating  railway  and  high- 
way mileage  has  been  tripled  .since  1949 
While  many  nf  these  afxompii.-hmerits 
may  be  Comm  ini.st  exarj'<»ration.s  thcr^' 
is  no  doubt  that  much  has  been  chan '>^d 
In  China  since  the  Communists  came  to 
pow  er 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  the  United 
StA>-s  and  the  free  world  will  netMl  to 


design  a  strong,  effective  policy  to  deal 
with  the  impact  which  this  miis'hty  Na- 
tion will  have  upc^n  not  only  iLs  aurround- 
in«  neighbors,  but  Lt.e  world  itself,  in  the 
years  ahead. 

In  prr)pt:>s!ng  a  new,  hard  look  at  our 
China  policy,  thi«  dne.s  not  mean  that 
we  should  go  soft  on  cummunism.  Nor 
does  it  mean — now  or  in  the  foreseeable 
f  iture — that  we  should  recognize  Red 
China  or  admit  it  into  the  United  Na- 
tii  'n.-> 

To  the  contrary,  the  purpose  is  to  pro- 
vide our  policymakers  with  a  more  realis- 
tic evaluation  of  the  changes  and  moti- 
vating forces  in  China. 

An  effective  China  policy  must  take 
into  account  the  following  factors: 

P'lrst  The  increasmg  military  power 
of  Rtxl  China.,  particularly  when  this 
ma-sive  nation  obtains  missile-nuclear 
weapon.s 

Sfx-ond.  The  Impact  of  the  Chinese 
population  explosion  on  both  southeast 
A^ia  and  the  world  community. 

Third.  The  growing  Chinese  economic 
mipht.  and  its  impact  of  world  trade. 

Fourth.  The  interrelationships  in  the 
Communist  league,  particularly  between 
Peiping  and  Moscow. 

For  an  effective  policy,  we  must  better 
understand  what  goes  on  in  China,  wliat 
motivates  the  Chinese  Government,  and 
what  we  can  expect  from  the  Chinese 
Government  in  the  future.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  we  take  measures  to  keep  de- 
velopments in  China  under  constant  re- 
view, that  we  keep  alert,  adequate,  and 
ready  to  meet  changing  conditions. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  to  carry  most  of  tl'.eir  cam- 
paigns— for  industrialization,  for  farm 
communes,  and  for  political  control — to 
an  excess,  and  such  excesses  may  very 
weD  Increase  tensions  within  China.  In 
the  hurry  to  obtain  national  goals,  the 
individual  rights  of  the  cltizenjs  are  being 
ignored.  Ten  years  after  its  establish- 
ment, the  Communist  regime  still  has  no 
definite  code  of  laws  and  no  regard  for 
civil  liberties. 

This  study  on  "Tensions  in  CommunLst 
China"  points  to  some  of  the  major  areas 
of  tensions  which  have  occurred  on  the 
mainland  of  China  since  the  Coramuni.^t 
takeover. 

What  do  these  findings  mean?  Fun- 
damentally, this: 

First,  The  Communist  leadership  now 
has  a  strong  grasp  on  China— but  only 
the  future  can  tell  how  long  this  hold  on 
the  650  million  people  of  China  will  last. 
Second.  There  is  no  doubt  that  large 
^oups  of  the  Chinese  people,  tradition- 
ally beset  by  hunger  and  poverty,  are  ex- 
periencing some  economic  benefits  under 
the  Communist  system- 
Third  If  internal  unity  Is  accom- 
pli.'-hed  and  the  rate  of  Chinese  economic 
expansion  continues,  China  may  in  a  few 
years  rank  as  one  of  the  great  powers. 
This,  we  must  recognize,  and  prepare  for. 
Consequently,  our  China  policy  can- 
not be  based  on  an  attitude  of  turning 
our  heads.  We  must  remain  alert  auid 
adequate. 

I  recommend  this  study  of  "Tensions 
In  Communist  China"  as  a  highly  infor- 
mative and  Interesting  one.  I  am  in- 
formed that  it  will  be  ready  lor  dk>uibu- 
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tion  today,  and  that  It  is  Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  66  of  the  86th  Congress,  1st 
session,  

VOTING   RECORDS   IN   DALLAS   AND 
WILCOX  COUNTIES.  ALA. 

Mr  JA\TTS  Mr  President,  I  should 
like  to  call  to  tlir  attention  of  the  Senate 
a  well-documer.ted  series  of  incidents 
which  point  most  directly  to  the  need  for 
responsiDle  Fedtiai  officials  who  will  re- 
spect the  right  of  qualified  U.S  citizens 
to  vote  and  who  when  called  upon  to  do 
so  by  properly  constituted  authorities, 
will  furni.sh  prof  f  that  they  have  upheld 
these  citizens'  ri>  lits. 

The  Director  of  the  Federal  Civil 
Rights  Cummiss.on  has  submitted  to  me 
a  chronological  uccount.  recording  a  his- 
tory of  frustrat  ons  entraged  in  by  offi- 
cials m  one  of  the  States  of  this  Union — 
a  history  which  has  now  lasted  for  14 
months  and  has  not  yet  ended — hamper- 
ing work  of  tl  e  Federal  Civil  Rights 
Commission  in  JcLerminmg  whether  or 
not  the  practiC4'  uf  democracy  is  truly 
being  followed  Li  every  part  of  this  Na- 
tion. This  f  ru.'  tratioii  persists  in  two 
counties,  one  of  'vhicli,  Dallas,  ha.s  a  non- 
white  population  over  the  age  of  21  of 
18.000  with  onlj  a  maximum  5  percent 
of  nonwhite  voter  renLstration.  and  the 
other  of  which,  Wilcox,  with  a  nonwhue 
population  of  more  than  8.200  over  the 
age  of  21,  has  no  perceivable  nonwhite 
registration  whatsoever. 

Mr.  President  I  a."^k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  a  letter  I  have  received 
this  morninc  frim  the  Honorable  Gor- 
don Tiffany,  StaT  Director  of  the  Federal 
Civil  Rights  Corimi.'-.Mon.  and  a  serie.';  of 
newspaper  articles  from  the  local  Ala- 
bama press,  describing  the  record  to 
which  I  refer. 

There  being  ao  objection,  the  letter 
and  newspaper  articles  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

COMMLS-SION  ON  CrVIL  RIGHTS. 

WasKingtcn,  DC,  Jav.ia'^  18    1960. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
V.S.  Senate.  Wash  ngton.  DC. 

Deak  Senator  .Avrrs:  A  member  of  your 
staff  has  been  discussing  the  voting  situa- 
tion In  Alabama  with  various  members  of 
my  staff,  in  par  icular  the  dlfllculttes  we 
have  encountered  in  attempting  to  carry  cut 
our  duties  with  respect  to  the  Investigation 
of  voting  complaints  in  Alabama.  As  re- 
cently as  the  pas;  week  we  made  a  further 
attempt  to  examine  the  voting  records  In 
Dallas  and  Wilcox  Counties,  two  of  the  coun- 
ties Involved  In  oir  original  hearing  In  Ala- 
bama In  Decpmb<r  of  1958.  and  were  again 
prevented  from  stelng  such  records. 

During  the  hetrlng.  In  the  afternoon  of 
December  8,  1958.  one  of  the  witnesses  who 
had  been  subpenied  to  appear  before  the 
Commission  with  the  records  was  the  pro- 
bate Judge  of  Da  las  County.  Hon.  Bernard 
Reynolds  His  testimony  appears  at  page  188 
of  the  record  of  the  hearing  wh'rh  has  now 
been  printed.  JuJge  Reynolds  did  not  pro- 
duce the  records,  stating  that  they  had  been 
Bubpenaed  by  the  grand  Jury  of  Dallas 
County,  dated  th<  5th  day  of  December  1^58 
but  served  on  hl-n  on  the  4th  day  of  De- 
cember 1958  Tl  p  same  records  had  been 
Bubpenaed  by  tie  C'lmmlsslnn  on  Civil 
Rights  prior  to  he  4th  day  of  December 
1958.  which  Jud,{e  Reynolds  admitted  ip 
189  of  the  record). 


During  the  spring  of  1959  In  order  to  com- 
plete our  Investigation,  and  subsequent 
to  the  examination  of  the  records  of  Macon, 
Barbour,  and  Bullock  Counties,  we  again  re- 
quested an  examination  of  the  reccwtls  of 
Dallas  and  Wilcox  Counties  and  were  ad- 
vised through  a  statement  by  the  grand 
Juries  that  we  c^uld  see  only  those  records 
of  the  complaining  witnesses  whose  names 
we  would  divulge  to  the  grand  Jury.  This 
was  c<jntrary  to  tlie  examination  of  the  rec- 
ordis  in  M.-icun  Bar(> mr,  and  Bullock  Coun- 
ties, wherein  all  of  the  records  wc.tc  open 
ft'r  inspection. 

Negotiations  were  made  for  the  inspection 
of  the  records  of  I>ai;.'i.s  and  Wilcvix  Counties 
in  the  spring  of  1959  between  this  office  and 
Mr  J.)6eph  F  Johnston,  president  of  the 
Alabama  tjtate  Bar  Association,  who  ap- 
peared In  the  hearings  in  the  Federal  court 
In  Montgomery  .Ala.,  in  January  of  1959  at 
the  time  ot  the  legal  argruments  invt)lved  in 
our  examination  of  the  records  of  Macon. 
Barlx?ur.  and  Bullock  Counties. 

At  the  special  direction  C;f  the  OTmmlsslon 
1. 1  att.en-,pt  t<3  wind  up  all  tinfinlshed  inves- 
tlpattons.  negt:.>tlatlons  were  again  estab- 
U.shPd  with  Mr  Johnston  the  latter  part  of 
December  1959  and  on  January  6.  1960.  for 
the  purjxjfee  ot  making  a  final  attempt  to 
see  tlief^e  records  As  a  resu.t  of  conversa- 
tions with  Mr  J  •l.r.ftjjn  representatives  ap- 
;>o:irPd  at  t;.p  ;~i  i-  f  i  iie  Judge  of  the 
cir  uit  court  emtjraon.g  Dallas  and  Wilcox 
Counties  on  Tuesday,  January  12,  and  Wed- 
nesday, January  13.  1960  The  representa- 
tives were  again  informed  that  the  voting 
records  of  those  counties  were  still  under 
subpena  to  the  grand  Jury  and  that  all 
additional  voting  record?  ."^Ince  that  time 
were  under  8ub{>ena  to  tl'.e  rrand  Jury,  and 
therefore,  were  not  available  for  lnsp>ectlon 
by  our  representatives  except  In  those  cases 
where  we  would  disclose  the  names  of  the 
complaining  wltneeses,  after  which  we  might 
examine  the  records  of  those  witnesses. 

In  order  to  present  a  picture  of  Uie  atti- 
tude of  the  authorities  In  Alabama  at  the 
present  time,  I  have  enclosed  herewith  pho- 
tographic copies  of  the  newspapver  publicity 
taken  from  the  local  Alabama  papers  la.st 
week  during  and  following  the  visit  of  our 
representatives. 

If  there  Is  any  further  Information  you 
desire  with  respect  to  our  attempt  to  see  the 
records,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  commu- 
nicate with  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Gordon  M    Tiffant. 

Staff  Director. 


(From  the  Birmingham  News    Jan    14    1P60! 

FOBTT-rrvX     C0MPLAINT?i     M\DE  —  PR'^BERS 

Check  Montwomert  Voting  Cases 
(By  James  Free) 

Washington,  January  14 — The  U  S  Civil 
R  ghLs  Commission  has  checked  •■n  4.1  re-rent 
voting  rights  complaints  from  Montgomery 
County,  a  spokesman  said  here  t/xlay. 

It  has  made  a  third  vain  attempt  to  see 
voting  records  In  Dalhis,  Wlicox,  and 
Lowndes  Counties,  he  added 

He  said  the  Investigations  In  Montgomery 
County  began  several  weeks  ago  and  h.is  Just 
been  completed.  Fleldmen  from  tlie  Com- 
mission tried  without  success  to  look  at  rec- 
ords m  Dallas  and  Wilcox  Counties  earlier 
this  week. 

A  planned  visit  to  Lowndes  County  today 
was  called  off  as  useless. 

Col.  A.  H.  Rosenfeld,  head  of  the  f^eld  di- 
vision, said  the  Commission  sought  to  In- 
spect records  in  these  three  counties  on  the 
basis  of  an  uriil  agreement  worked  out  with 
,'M,'ibama  authorities  in  Federal  Judge  Frank 
M  Johnson's  ofHce  in  Montgomery  early  last 
year.  Gov.  John  Patterson,  then  attorney 
general,  was  a  party  to  the  agreement.  Rosen- 
feld said. 


"These  Alabama  counties  had  everything 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  letting  us  see 
their  records.'  said  Rosenfeld,  "After  all, 
we  already  have  repKwted  on  the  general  reg- 
istration situation  In  these  counties.  We 
probably  could  have  added  little  more  ex- 
cept for  detai:  and  documentation.  And — 
more  Important — we  would  have  wound  up 
our  unfinlfihed  business  there  As  It  is.  the 
continued  challenge  cannot  be  Ignored." 

Next  step  of  the  Commission  probably  will 
be  t3  report  tc  Congress  on  the  .Alabama  slt- 
u-itlon.  The  continued  refusal  of  Alabama 
authorities  to  make  these  voting  records 
available  to  the  Commission  could  stir  liber- 
als m  Congress  to  more  demands  for  new 
Civil  rights  legislation. 

Efforts  are  now  being  made  in  the  Hotise 
to  bypass  the  Rules  Committee  and  get  a 
civil  rights  bill  to  the  floor  by  a  discharge 
petition.  At  last  reports,  the  petition  lacked 
40  to  50  of  the  required  219  signatures. 

A  Birmingham  news  survey  last  year  gave 
the  following  voter  registration  figtires  In 
the   four   counties: 

Wilcox — 3  040    registered     no    Negroes 

Montgomery — 29.000  registered,  including 
3.480  Negroes 

Lowndes — 2.306  registered,   no  Negroes. 

Dallai^ — 8  000  registered,  Including  520 
Negroes 

At  Selma  Circuit  Judge  James  A,  Hare 
said  the  investigators  conferred  with  us 
about  grand  Jury  meetlncs  in  Dallas  and 
Wilcox  Counties  and  the  possibility  of  their 
Inspecting  board  of  registrar  records  now 
ill   the  h-tinds  of  those  grand  Juries 

Hare  said  they  also  asked  about  the  loca- 
tion of  grand  Jury  records  In  L-owndes  County. 

"I  told  them  that  Lowndes  County  is  not 
In  my  circuit  and  1  don  t  know  what  those 
folks  over  there  do  with  their  records,"  Hare 
told  a  reporter, 

DiiUiis  and  Wilcox  Counties  are  In  the 
fourth  judicial  circuit  which  Hare  represents. 
Ltiwndes  is  in  the  second  judicial  circuit. 

Judge  Hare  said  he  informed  the  Investiga- 
t<jrs  of  the  next  regular  meeting  dates  of  the 
graijd  juries~'in  Dallas  C<iunty  January  24, 
and  In  Wiicox  County  during  February- 
He  said  he  reminded  them  of  past  action 
of  these  grand  Juries  concerning  Commission 
requests  to  Inspect  voting  records  in  their 
hands. 

These  grand  Juries  have  agreed  t'^  i^ermlt 
C  n.n.lsslon  investicators  to  examine  rec- 
ords held  by  them  under  certain  conditions. 

T!~iese  conditions  call  for  an  agreement 
th.1t  the  records  would  be  examined  only 
ujxDn  the  presentation  of  a  specific  complaint 
brought  Egfvinst  the  board  of  registrars 

Any  In.'-pection  would  be  made  In  the 
presence  of  a  special  grand  jury  committee 
and  the  circuit  .^solicitor. 

H.ire  said  the  Investigators  declined  to  dis- 
close any  specifl"  complaint, 

Vtter  recristration  records  In  Dallas  and 
Wilrox  Counties  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
grand  Junes  since  Novem.ber  1958,  when  H.tre 
ordered  them  to  investigate  alleged  malprac- 
tice of  voter  registration. 


[From    the    Birmingham    Post-Herald      Jan. 
15    1960) 

Patterson   •  Dfi-Icihtei"  if  He  LvriHrrRED  in 

Rights  Vote  Pkobe 

(By  Donald  F  Martin) 

MjKTCOMEHT,  January  14  — Gov  John  Pat- 
terson said  tcKlay  he  was  "delighted"  If  he 
Interfered  with  a  Civil  Richt*  C  mmission 
Investigation  In  Alabama  because  "It  Is  the 
most  unconstitutional  body  there  Is," 

The  Governor's  statement  followed  an  ac- 
cusation by  a  Civil  Rights  spokesman  In 
Washington  that  Dallas  and  Wlicox  Counties 
ofSnals  had  bnken  an  agreement  to  give 
Commission  agents  access  to  the  voting  rec- 
ords of  the  tw  1  c-ouiities  The  spokesman 
said   three  Ccnunlsslon   field   represcnt.iit.ve8 
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met  with  a  circuit  Judge  and  other  offlclala 
at  Selma  Wednesday  In  an  effort  to  examine 
voting  records. 

DENIES  AGREEMENT 

Patterson  hotly  denied  any  agreement,  but 
added  "If  there  was  an  agreement  i  Col  A  H  ) 
Rosenfeld.  chief  Investigator  for  the  Com- 
mi.wlon.  and  his  so-called  civil  rtghters  broke 
It  ■■ 

While  denying  any  deal,  the  chief  executive 
said  "there  was  an  agreement  that  the  Fed- 
eral Investigators  could  see  the  records  in 
Vlacon  County  and  then  get  out  They  were 
given  a  certain  length  of  time 

"But  what  did  they  do?  They  went  ahead 
and  sued  us  anyway  " 

Patterson  Implied  that  permission  hdd 
been  given  on  the  basis  the  Federal  G<jverri- 
ment  would  not  sue  the  Stat^e  as  such 

Showing  his  anger.  Patterson  said  "If 
I've  caused  these  so-called  clvli  righters  any 
difficulty,  I'm  delighted  " 

The  Governor  said  the  Federal  Commi-sslon 
"got  beat  In  court   and   now   they  re   mad    as 
hell  about  It      The  trouble  with  Rt/senteid 
he  said,  "Is  that  his  word  ain't  good."     There 
was  no  agreement 

"If  he  made  an  agreement,   It   was   not  to 
sue    the   State    and    he    repudiated    his    own 
agreement      This  Commis.si   n  has  used  lies 
Intimidation,    and    harraasmen":    against    riur 
public  officials 

"They  are  trying  tri  destp^v  our  so h -jo is 
and  stir  up  race  conflict  If  the  President 
wanted  to  help  the  country  he  would  kick 
that  bunch 

"Let  them  go  to  New  Y  rk  City  where  you 
can't  even  walk  down  the  street  safely.  ' 

RECOROe     IMPOrSDED 

The  civil  rights  spokesman  .said  when 
the  Investigators  arrived  'here  ',!ie  jude»  said 
that  the  records  were  stii;  imp'.ur.ded  by  the 
grand  Jury 

"They've  been  saying  that  for  14  ni.  n'hs 
and  they've  had  an  election  since  then,  he 
added.  "I  wonder  how  they  held  that  elec- 
tion. They  can  keep  saying  that  the  records 
are  Impounded  for  the  next  3   years 

The  spokesman  said  the  latest  deff.ince  on 
the  part  of  Alabama  officials  would  be  men- 
tioned "when  Commission  memt>ers  testify 
before  House  and  Senate  committees  ron- 
alderlng  proposals  that  Federal  registrars 
be  sent  Into  the  area  where  cer'aln  pers<;ns 
cannot  get  registered  by  local  officials   ' 

Patterson,  in  a  press  conference  a  few 
weeks  ago,  request-ed  all  State  county  and 
local  officials  to  refuse  aid  to  the  Federal 
agents.  While  attorney  general  in  1958 
Patterson  also  advised  all  b<-.ards  of  registrars 
to  cicjse  their  recf-rds  to  *he  PedTal   ager.t.s 

Grand  Juries  in  Barbour  Bullf)rk  Lowndes. 
Wucr.x,  and  Dallas  Counties  wen'  mtcj  enier- 
gency  sessions  and  imfx.'unded  all  vot#r  ret;- 
iBtration  records  Jus:  bef  jre  a  C:vil  Rights 
Commission  hearins;  here  Decern  her  8  19S8 
The  jury  action  blocked  Rosenfeid  s  attempts 
to  compile  alleged  evidence  from  the  records. 

[From      the     Montgomery      (Ala.)      Journal. 

Jan    14.  1560: 

Rights  Me.v  Blockei> — Gr.and  Juries  Huld 
Records   in  Two   Coi-nties 

Washington  —Field  representatives  of  the 
Federal  CiVii  Rights  Commission  failed  yes- 
terday in  a  renewed  effort  to  gain  access  to 
vo'ing  records  of  Daiiis  and  Wilcox  Counties 
In  .Alabama 

A  spokesman  of  the  Federal  C. v;:  Rights 
Commission  said  today  that  two  P.e'.d  rep- 
resentatives were  In  Selma.  Ala,,  yesterday  by 
appointment  to  meet  with  the  State  circuit 
court  JudB;e  and  other  officials 

The  spokesman  said  It  was  understood  In 
advance  that  the  representatives  were  to  be 
given  access  to  records  the  ConunLsalon  has 
sought  =:nce  late  1953. 


JTJKT     HOLDS     RECORDS 

"The  representatives  were  U<Id  that  the 
reccrds  are  still  Impounded  by  the  grand 
Jury,"  the  spokesman  said  They  were  t./.d 
tha-  the  grand  Jury  would  let  them  see  *.he> 
reccrds  pertaining  t.o  any  rompIalnii.K  wit- 
ness,  If  they  wo'.ild  divulge  the  n.in.es  of 
the  witnesses   ' 

Tie  grand  Jury  impounded  the  re'-i.rds 
after  the  Civil  Ri»;h'.s  Commission  sought  to 
subpena  them  for  .i  hearing  in  December 
195f 

T\e  spokesman  said  the  field  representa- 
tives .^rr,an.i<ed  to  leave  Selma  yesterday  after 
reporting  by  telephone  on  what  had  taken 
p^Ace 

C.rcuit  Judi^e  James  A  Hare  today  re- 
vealed at  Selma  that  Inqu.ries  were  made 
there  concerning  voter  registration  In  Dallas 
WiUox.  and  Lowndes  Counties  by  Civil 
Riifht^  Comniisslon  agents. 

Hire  said  two  men  who  showed  credentials 
assrclaUng  them  with  the  Commission  had 
spent  2  days  questioning  him.  Circuit  Solici- 
tor Blanchard  L.  McLeod.  and  Dallas  Sheriff 
James  O  Clark 

Hare  Issued  a  brief  statement  after  the 
sessions  ended  Wednesday.     He  said  : 

"They  ci.)nferred  with  us  about  grand-Jury 
meetings  In  Dallas  and  WUcox  Counties  and 
'.ho  possibility  of  their  inspecting  board  of 
registrars  records  now  In  the  hands  of  those 
grar.d  Juries  " 

Hare  said  they  also  asked  about  the  lo- 
cation of  grand-Jury  records  In  Lowndes 
County. 

"I  told  them  that  Lowndes  Covmty  is  not 
in  my  circuit  and  I  don't  know  what  those 
folks  over  there  do  with  their  records,"  Hare 
told  a  reporter. 

Dallas  and  Wilcox  ('•  ,•  -..^  .<j-e  in  the 
fourth  Judicial  circuit  *-.;  r.  Hare  repre- 
sents Lowndes  Is  In  the  second  Judicial 
clrc  lit 

Hire  said  he  could  only  Identify  the  two 
mer    as  Bounds  and  Miller 

Judge  H.ire  said  he  informed  the  two  men 
of  'he  next  regular  meeting  dates  of  the 
grand  Juries — In  Dallas  County  January  24 
and  in  Wilcox  during  February. 

He  said  he  reminded  them  of  the  past 
action  of  these  grand  Juries  con'-erning  corr. - 
mission  requests  to  inspect  voting  records 
in    tneir   hai'.d-s 

These  grand  Juries  have  agreed  to  permit 
Commission  InvesUgators  to  examine  records 
held  by  them  under  certain  conditions 

These  conditions  call  for  an  agreement 
that  the  records  would  be  examined  only 
up^m  thp  presentation  of  a  specific  complaint 
brought  against  the  board  of  registrars 

Any  Inspection  would  be  made  In  the 
presence  of  a  special  grand-Jury  committee 
and  the  circuit  solicitor. 

Hare  said  the  two  men  declined  to  disclose 
any  specific  complaint. 

Voter  registration  records  in  Dallas  and 
Wilcox  Counties  have  been  In  the  hands  of 
grand  Juries  since  November  1958,  when  Hare 
ordered  them  to  Investigate  "alleged  malprac- 
tice of  voter  registration  " 

The  PRESIDING  QFFIfKR  Is  there 
further  mornint,'  busiiie.s.s' 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texa.'^  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  .sukjyest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

Thf>  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  m  the  chair'.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  JOHNS<:>N  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Is  there 
further  morning  busine&s? 


FEDERAI     ELECTIONS    ACT    OF    1959 

Mr  J(iHN-;ON  of  Texas  Mr  Pre.si- 
dfiit,  I  muvj  that  the  Chair  lay  before 
the  Senate  the  unfinished  business 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair>.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  <S  2436 »  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
tion laws,  to  prevent  cornipt  practices  in 
Federal  elections,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 
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THE  BUDGET  AND  THE  ECONOMY 
Mr.  GORE  Mr  President,  time  and 
again  the  junior  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see has  lifted  his  voice  in  apprehension 
over  the  drift  and  complacency,  in  this 
crucial  period  in  world  history,  of  US 
policy  and  program,  and  the  weakness 
of  Its  leadership. 

I  am  prompted  once  again  to  cry  out  a 
word  of  warning,  and  I  wish  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  a  very 
pungent  and  beautifully  written  article 
by  the  eminent  commentator,  Mr 
Walter  Llppmann.  published  in  today's 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post. 
Mr.  Lippmannsays: 

The  President  has  been  true  to  the  prin- 
ciple he  laid  down  In  his  budget,  which  was 
submitted  on  January  21.  1954  "We  will 
reduce  "  he  said  8  years  ago.  "the  share  of 
the  national  Income  which  Is  spent  by  the 
Government." 

He  has  done  that. 

Later  on  in  the  article  Mr  Lippmann 
says: 

So  the  President  Is  entitled  to  say  that  he 
has  been  faithful  to  the  principle  he  laid 
down  when  he  began  During  his  tern:  if 
office  the  American  people  have  been  enjoy- 
ing a  larger  share  oT  a  greatly  enlarged 
national   Income 

Then  Mr  Lippmann  says: 

This  would  be  an  unalloyed  delight  were 
It  not  for  the  disturbing  fact  that  durlnR 
these  years  of  private  prosperity  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  presiding  over  the  Kiss  of 
American  primacy  among  the  great  powers 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  written  by  Mr. 
Lippmann  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Second  Best 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

The  President  has  been  true  to  the  prin- 
ciple he  laid  down  in  his  first  budget,  which 
was  submitted  on  January  21,  1954  "We 
win  reduce."  he  said  6  years  ago.  "the  share 
of  the  national  income  which  is  spent  by 
the  Government." 

He  has  done  that.  Although  the  Federal 
Government  is  spending  on  the  purchase  of 
goods  and  services  more  than  It  did  6  years 
ago.  this  is  a  smaller  share  of  the  much 
Increased  national  Income.  Even  when  we 
add  the  very  considerable  Increased  amount 
spent  by  local  and  State  governments,  the 
total  Is  still  a  smaller  share  than  It  was  In 
1953.  when  the  President  was  preparing  his 
first  budget. 


So  the  Presldei  t  in  entitled  to  nay  that 
he  has  been  falthtul  to  the  j^rlnriple  he  laid 
down  when  he  tK^jan.  Uurlng  his  term  of 
office  the  America  i  p<;.,!p!e  have  been  enjoy- 
ing a  larger  share  of  a  gre-.tly  enlarged  na- 
tional Income.  Never  before  In  all  history 
have  so  many  people  In  any  country  had  so 
much  money  to  e]>end  ;irlvate;y  and  a*  they 
saw  fit. 

This  would  be  m  unnll- yed  delight  were 
It  not  for  the  dl  w.rW.r,^  Jact  that  during 
these  years  of  prl  h-p  ;  r  ■■  perlty.  the  PreEl- 
dent  has  been  y>  I'-.c.::  «.  .  ver  the  l.^ss  of 
American  prln..i.  \  a.-:.  :.k'  the  great  powers 
of  the  wcM'ld. 

There  Is  no  doubt  thnt  thl.-!  country  Is 
still  much  richer  thfin  tlie  .s,  vlet  Union 
It  may  be.  a!thou;h  no  one  knnws,  not  any 
weaker  than  the  Sjvlet  Union.  But  we  have 
fallen  behind  and  are  not  holding  our  own 
In  terms  of  natloi  al  power.  In  overa::  mili- 
tary capacity.  In  tie  competition  to  pioneer 
In  outer  space.  In  the  comparative  rate  of 
economic  growth,  and  In  education,  which 
to. the  llfeglving  priU'-lple  of  naUonal  power. 

Why  has  this  lappened?  Why  are  we 
challenged  In  tliU  way  when.  In  fact,  the 
Soviet  Union  hies  a  gross  national  product 
which  Is  less  than  half  of  ou,-s  and  a  stand- 
ard of  living  ab-)!  t  a  third  as  high  a*  our 
own?  Why  Is  tl  Is  ri'  her  country  being 
pressed  by  a  poore    country"' 

The  reason,  at  tottom.  is  that  In  thl.s  pe- 
riod of  cold  war.  he  I»re!=ldent  has  adhc.-ed 
to  a  principle  w  lich  W':uld  probably  iij 
longer  be  suitable  even  in  a  time  of  total 
peace.  He  has  adl  ered  to  a  principle  which 
puts  private  comf  irt  and  private  c.msump- 
tlon  ahead  of  natl  inal  need  The  President 
has  spent  his  7  yi  ars  In  office  red-.iclng  the 
share  of  the  nat  onal  Income  devoted  to 
public  purposes  "'he  challenge  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  d<i:-.anding  an  Increase,  not 
a  reduction,  of  the  share  of  the  national  in- 
come devoted  to  Tubllc  purposes  We  are 
falling  behind  In  the  race  because  we  are 
not  »;;  iwed  to  rui 

T.'.e  Sf'Tlet  econ  my  la  growing  at  a  rate 
»'  .-^h  estimated  conservatively  is  6  percent 
jx-r  annum  Our  «<-.in>'my  has  been  growing 
at  a  rate  of  less  U.iri  3  percent  The  Soviet 
economy  la  half  ts  big  iis  ours  but  it  la 
growing  twice  as  f  ust  This  menna  that  this 
year's  increment  )f  increase  Is  about  •12 
billion  m  the  US:;R  and  ab-nit  »15  billion 
In  the  United  Stn'es  of  Amerl^^a 

But,  and  this  l.«  the  crux  of  the  matter, 
the  U.S.S.R  win  ise  most,  not  all.  of  the 
•  12  billion  Increase  ff.r  n.-.tlona!  purposes,  for 
armaments,  for  p  odurtive  investment,  for 
foreign  aid.  and  fo  n.iti..nal  education  We, 
on  the  other  hand  are  acting  on  the  Elsen- 
hower principie.  and  are  speniing  a  greater 
share  of  our  »15  b.lllon  Increa.-e  for  private 
purposes  for  the  making  of  consumer  g-vxls 
and  of  the  factories  and  facilities  connected 
with  the  making  and  use  of  consiimer  p^>ods. 

That  is  wJiy  th;  national  power  rif  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  forjing  ahead  A  the  national 
power  of  the  Unlte<l  States 

I  have  taken  th  s  analysis  of  the  figures 
from  several  sources  but  chiefly  from  the 
brilliant  and  notable  testimony  before  the 
Joint  Committee  o'  Congress  given  la.?*,  au- 
tumn by  Prof.  W.  W.  Rostcw,  of  the  Miissa- 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  The  anal- 
ysis is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Allen  W.  Dulles,  baied  on  the  findings  of  the 
Central  Intelllgenct  Agency 

The  concluding  oaragr?.ph  of  Mr  Dulles' 
statement  is  one  that  we  must  all  ponder 
and  take  to  heart  It  says  "the  major  thrust 
of  Soviet  economic  development  and  its  high 
technological  skllb  and  resources  are  di- 
rected toward  spechiUzed  InduiBtrlal.  military, 
and  national  power  goals.  A  major  thrt;st 
of  our  economy  is  llrected  Into  the  produc- 
tion of  the  consum  !r  type  g.xxls  and  services 
which  add  little  t-)  the  sinews  of  our  na- 
tional strength.     Hence,  neither  the  size  of 


our  respective  gross  national  products  nor  of 
our  respective  industrial  productions  Is  a 
true  yardstick  of  our  relauve  national  power 
positions 

The  uses  to  which  e>conomlc  resources  are 
directed  largely  determine  the  measure  of 
nut.  >na;  p  jwer." 

I  have  quoted  the  la.st  sentence  of  Mr 
Du;:<s  Btau-inent  because  It  states,  so  It 
seems  to  me.  the  fundamental  issue  which 
the  country  must  meet  The  President  s  con- 
UOiiing  principle-  Thai  the  Government 
should  spend  a  smaller  sliare  of  a  growing 
national  incon.e — has  as  Its  consequence,  in 
this  age  .)f  cold  war  and  national  rivalry,  that 
the  country  will  liave  a  smaller  position  of 
mtlutnce  and  j.owcr  in  the  world  While  It 
m.ay  be  thai  the  d.-^ys  i  :  our  primacy,  which 
were  brief,  are  ending,  what  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  Clime  to  an  end  Is  our  parity  with 
the  kzreateft  po■»er!^  For  on  it  depend  many 
of  the  dearest  hopes  of  mankind 

Nobody  can  say  as  yet  when  the  Nation 
will  become  aroused  to  the  realization  that 
national  duty  must  tjike  precedence  over 
private  Indulgence,  that  it  Is  not  p<\ssible 
to  preserve  our  s.Hriety  by  private  iJSuence 
and  public  complacency 

The  voices  thnt  will  serve  this  country, 
and  Indeed  save  It,  will  be  those  of  etern 
men  demandiiig  hard  things  They  may  not 
as  yet  do  well  In  the  Gallup  polls.  Ttiey  will 
be  listened  vr>  .socner  or  lat«r  For  they  will 
sharter  the  belief,  now  so  prevalent  among 
\iA.  that  affluence  Is  greatness  It  Is  not 
In  the  history  of  human  s<:>cletles  It  has  not 
seldom  been  the  case  that  when  riches  were 
devoted  to  luxury  It  was  the  mark  of  their 
decline. 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD: 
P.^CT  OR  FICTION  OF  THE  LEGIS- 
LATIVE PROCESS 

Mr  NEUBERGER  Mr  President,  in 
the  E>ecember  1959  i.ssue  of  the  Western 
Political  Quarterly  there  appeared  an  ex- 
cellent ariicle  by  Howard  N  Mantel,  of 
Columbia  University,  entitled  "The  Con- 
gressional Record  F^cl  or  Fiction  of 
the  Ljei-'islative  Process," 

In  a  most  illuminatmp  discussion.  Mr. 
Mantel  explores  the  use  of  the  Conckes- 
sioN.fL  Record  by  the  courts  m  interpret- 
inp  statutes  passed  by  Congress. 

Mr  Mantel  reviews  pre.sent  practices 
by  which  a  Member  of  Congress  may  re- 
vise or  extend  ins  remarks  so  as  to  appear 
to  have  delivered  remarks  during  debate 
which,  in  fact  he  did  not.  or  may  insert 
material  in  a  fa.shion  which  leaves  the 
i.Mipre.^sion  that  he  spoke  on  the  floor 
when,  actually,  l:c  did  not. 

RECORD   ACCVR.^CT    QUESTIONED 

He  cites  the  use  by  the  courts  of  state- 
ments appearing  in  the  Congressional 
Record  m  attempting  to  clarify  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  meaning  of  statutory 
language,  and  questions  the  weipht 
which  can  be  eiven  to  such  evidence  in 
light  of  procedures  followed  in  recording 
of  the  statements  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Mantel  notes  court  acceptance  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord and  examines  the  legal  difficulties 
involved  in  raising  this  question  m  the 
courts.     He  concludes  that — 

A  Etrone  argument  can  be  made  for  the 
gradual  les.sening  of  weight  assigned  in  appel- 
late cases  to  the  floor  debates  as  reix'rt-cd  In 
the  CoNGKESsiON.u.  Pjicoed  unless  and   until 


the  reMslon  and  e.^tension  practices  are  radl- 
cKl.v  revamped  Tliere  Is  need  for  a  rule 
hc...:..-:  fubstfuitive  changes  In  the  Conorfs- 
sio.NAL  RrcoRD  and.  in  the  case  of  the  House 
of  Represenuitives  against  extensions  which 
u;  pear  as  speeches  Changes  for  th.e  sake  of 
gr.,n.niar  and.  perhaps,  riict*.)ric  should  be 
allowed,  with  prudence  the  keyword  to  ap- 
prehensive Congressmen,  worried  about  the 
p-'ssible  effects  the-.r  unexpurpated  remarks 
mriv  L:-.\e  In  home  ciigtrlct,s 

SUGGESTIONS    FOR    IMPROVEMENT    OrrEKET 

Several  suggestions  are  made  by  Mr. 
ManU'l  for  improvement  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  as  a  device  for  reporting 
of  congressional  debates,  including  use  of 
maps,  diagrams,  and  illustrations  to  help 
explain  debates— a  suggestion  which  I 
advanced  in  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  in  1958:  a  limit  on  the  number  of 
it^ms  which  a  Member  of  Congress  may 
in-sert  in  the  Appendix  during  a  single 
sp.s-ion;  a  table  of  contents  to  each  day's 
Appendix  item.';;  a  status  table  of  major 
substantive  legislation;  and  a  weekly  "di- 
gest of  debates  reported  m  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  Mr.  Man- 
tel's article  pomus  up  a  significant  prob- 
lem upon  which  the  Congress  should  act. 
In  th.e  85ih  Congress,  the  distinguithed 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
AllottI  and  I  introduced  Senate  Reso- 
lution 193  to  amend  the  standing  rules 
of  the  Senate  to  prohibit  substantive 
changes  in  the  recording  of  remarks 
made  on  the  Senate  floor.  The  resolu- 
tion provided  that  changes  would  be  per- 
missible only  to  correct  grammar  and 
syntax  and  to  eliminate  errors  made  in 
the  transcribing  of  remarks.  'We  re- 
introduced this  proposal  m  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  86th  Congress  It  is  embodied 
In  Senate  Resolution  168. 

CO.N CRESS  HAS  risponsibujtt 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Congress  has 
In  general  retained  to  Itself  the  privilege 
of  deciding  wheUier  or  not  a  Member 
may  voluntarily,  or  in  answer  to  a  sub- 
pena.  testify  m  ordinary  courts  of  Justice 
as  to  any  matter  pertaimng  to  his  official 
capacity,  a  special  responsibility  is  placed 
upon  Congress  to  insure  that  justice  is 
not  denied  through  its  practices  in  the 
recording  of  ;ts  official  proceedings.  If 
the  actions  of  Congress  are  to  be  ana- 
lyzfMi  m  courts  of  law  on  the  basis  of 
statements  appearing  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  then  the  Record  mast  ac- 
tually be  a  record — an  honest  reporting 
of  the  remarks  of  individual  Members. 
Rigging  the  Congressional  Record  rep- 
resents not  merely  a  distortion  of  debate, 
but  a  real  interference  wiih  the  cairying 
out  of  justice  in  tl.e  courts. 

As  Mr  Mantel  states: 

A  certain  f.ber  of  moral  c-urnpe  is  needed 
sc  that  Members  of  Congress  vnl  not  hesi- 
ta'c  t'l  speak  their  minds  on  Issues  of  the 
d.-iv  Perpetual  doctoring  of  the  primary 
s.  urce  of  legislative  activity  Is  no  solution  to 
ha.^ty  thoughts  and  hot  tempers. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues. I  urge  that  they  read  it.  I  hope 
that  they  will  act  on  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Mantel's  comments  be 
printed  in  their  entu-cty  at  this  point  m 
the  RucoRD. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
ai  follows: 

The    Congressional    Record:    Fact    or    F*ic- 

TioN  or  THE  Legislative  Process 

(  By  Howard  N  Mantel  i 

Unlike  Its  staid  British  cousin  the  Par- 
liamentary Debates  ( Hansard  i.  the  Congres- 
sional Record  la  at  times  a  lively,  and  is 
always  a  many-faceted,  publication  '  It  re- 
cords the  debates  of  the  House  ■  nd  Senate; 
it  summarizes  activities  of  congressional 
committees;  It  is  replete  with  editorial 
opinion  gleaned  from  the  great  and  the  not- 
so-great  newspapers  of  America;  ar.d  It  is 
dotted  with  such  s\indry  items  as  p-'-^try, 
both  professional  and  homllpun.  high  5chi>u 
essays  on  "what  democracy  means  to  me," 
the  results  of  a  particular  Congressman's 
public  opinion  poll,  letters  to  the  editor  and 
other  miscellany,  ad  Infinitum.  The  Con- 
gressional Recorc  serves  also  as  a  local  tab- 
loid of  events  on  Capitol  Hill,  recording,  for 
example,  the  menu  and  agenda  for  the  serv- 
ing ot  the  second  Senate  salad  an  epicurean 
concoction  combining  the  finest  in  baclc- 
home  specialties,  to  be  offered  in  the  world's 
largest  salad  bowl — 3  feet  wide  and  14  inches 
doep.  Heaped.  It  will  serve  320  main  course 
sslada.  Hand  turned.  It  is  made  of  solid 
walnut." ' 

This  paper  explores  problems  implicit  In 
reporting  the  proceedings  and  debates  of 
Congress,  the  value  of  the  Conc;hess:onal 
Recoko  as  an  Instrument  of  Imrr.edia'ie  po- 
litical control  and  as  a  source  of  information. 
and  Its  historic  value  as  documentation  of 
the  legislative  process,  both  Ui  the  sch-lar 
and  (as  illustrative  of  the  problem  generally; 
to  the  courts  where  the  Record  serves  as 
evidence  of  legislative  intent  of  statutes  en- 
acted by  Congress  That  the  Congre.ssional 
RECoan  under  present  rules  of  pubi'.catlon  is 
not  altogether  accepted  by  those  who  write 
it  Is  evidenced  by  a  speech  o.i  the  floor  of  'he 
House  by  Representative  Thom\s  Curtis  of 
Missouri  '  and  an  article  by  Senator  Richard 
Neubercer  In  the  New  York  Times.* 


'  The  Congressional  Record  dates  from 
Mar  4.  1873,  i3d  Cong  Earlier  volumes 
covering  the  proceedini.,'^  and  deb.i*es  of  Con- 
gress consisted  of  the  Debates  and  Proceed- 
ings (generally  Icnown  by  Its  binders  title. 
Annals  of  Congress),  Ist^lSth  Congs  .  1789- 
1824  (42  volum.es.  1834-56';  Register  of  De- 
bates, 18th  Cong  .  2d  sess  -25th  Cong,,  Ist 
sess.,  1824-37  (14  volumes  in  29.  1825-37 1; 
Congressional  Globe,  23d-42d  C  jng  .  1833-73 
(46  volumes  In  108.  1834  73  i  See  Constance 
M.  Winchell,  Guide  to  Reference  Books  (7th 
ed  ;  Chicago  American  Library  Association, 
1951),  p    108 

-Congressional  Record,  ■  ol  104.  pt  9.  pp 
11421-11422.  11505-11506,  Among  other  In- 
gredients, the  salad  was  U)  contain  2  quarts 
of  Michigan  vinegar  blended  with  30  envel- 
opes of  a  garlic-type  salad  dressing  mix  and 
5 '2  quarts  of  salad  oil.  f^a^en  Florida  grape- 
fruit »^ctlon£.,  Alabama  watercress  from 
HuntsvlUe,  "watercress  capital  of  the  world"; 
California  rlp«»  olives  and  32  heads  of  Cali- 
fornia Iceberg  lettuce,  lemon-flavored  gelatin 
from  L«  Roy.  N  Y  .  New  Jersey  tomatoes, 
Texas  gulf  shrimp,  escarole.  and  green 
onions 

'Congressional  Record,  vol  104.  pt  5.  pp 
6504-6597 

*  'The  Congressional  Record  Is  Not  a  Rec- 
ord." New  York  Times,  April  20,  1958  sec  6. 
14  reprinted  In  Congressional  Rtcxjrd  vol 
1C4.  pt  5,  pp  6816-6818  Nettberger  reas- 
serted his  [xisitK-n  on  this  subject  in  a  recent 
fcenate  speech.  See  Congressional  Record 
vol  105.  pt  12.  pp  16454-16455  He  has  aisti 
Introduced  a  resolution  iS  Res.  168,  86th 
Cong  )  to  curb  certain  practices  in  the 
Senate  The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
'Rf solved.   That    the    Standi. ig   Rules   cf    the 


The  Congressional  Record  Is  not  the  offl- 
clal  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  that  function  being  fulfilled  by 
the  Journal  of  each  House  In  accordance 
with  the  constitutional  requirement  that 
'each  House  shall  keep  a  Journal  of  Its  pro- 
ceedings, and  from  time  t<j  time  publish  the 
.sanie,  excepting  such  pans  as  may  In  their 
Judgments  require  secrecy.  •  •  *  "''  The 
Record  is,  by  law,  substantially  a  verbatim 
report  of  pr^eedl.ngs,"  to  be  printed  under 
control  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing'' 

The  da.ly  edition  of  the  Coniiressio.nai. 
Recorc  is  a  f ormidabie  dx-ument.  printed 
on  liewsprint  and  cC'Ut.nning  stapled  pages 
measuring  H-,  by  11  in.-hes.  A  single  issue 
may  have  upward  of  200  pages  Each  day's 
proceedings  f  ilijw  a  set  pattern,  the  .Senate 
debates  precediiig  those  of  the  House,'  which, 
111  turn,  are  followed  by  a  voluminous  Ap- 
f>endix  and  the  well-prepared  and  informa- 
tive Daily  Digest,  A  semimonthly  printing 
of  the  daily  Record  Is  issued  in  limited  edl- 
ti,)n,  together  with  an  index  for  that  period. 
Thereafter,  the  Congressional  Record  Is  re- 
vised, printed,  and  bound  promptly,  as  may 
be  directed  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Print- 
ing, in  permanent  form,  for  distribution  dur- 
ing and  after  the  close  of  each  session  of 
Congress     ' 

The  significant  thing  about  the  Congres- 
sional Record  is  that  by  statute,  it  is  not 
intended  to  be  an  exact  repnxluctlon  of  the 
remarks  uttered  on  the  B.ij>.jT  The  language, 
"substantially  a  verbatim  report  on  proceed- 
ings. '  reflects  accurately  what  the  Record  is, 
the  less-than- verbatim  status  being  derived 
from  custom  and  practice  of  the  two  Houses; 
a  Member  may  revise  his  own  remarks  and. 
in  the  H^  use  of  R'>presentatlves.  may  Insert 
into  the  Rkcord  as  a  speech  material  never 
uttered  on  the  floor  of  the  House  The  Offi- 
cial Reporters  work  In  relays;  one  reporter 
takes  down  the  debates  for  several  minutes 
and  immediately  transcribes  them,  so  that 
before  the  printing  deadline  a  Member  has 
full  opportunity,  timewise,  to  revise  his  own 
reniarks. 

In  the  Senate,  revision  is  done  as  a  matter 
of  course  Senator  Nfltberger  in  his 
Times  article  described  one  aspect  of  the 
process  as  follows; 

"After  a  major  debate  In  the  Senate  over 
an  Issue  which  stirs  profound  emotions 
•  •  •  I  have  seen  many  Senators  •  •  •  vir- 
tually rewriting  the  speeches  and  retorts  Just 
delivered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.     Some 


Senate  are  amended  by  adding  at  the  erkd 
thereof  the  following  new  rule;  'Rule  XLI. 
Reporting  of  Proceedings  In  the  Senate  in 
the  Co.mgressional  Rp.coro  Except  as  pro- 
vided herein,  ttie  remarks  of  Senators  In  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate  shall  be  recorded  in 
the  Congressional  Record  as  actually  made. 
Changes  in  the  recording  of  such  remarks 
shall  be  permissible  only  to  correct  grammar 
and  syntax,  and  to  correct  actual  errors  made 
in  the  reptjrting  of  such  remarks.  No 
changes  of  a  substantive  nature  or  changes 
concerning  remarks  of  another  Senator  made 
In  the  proceedings  shall  be  permitted  '  " 

-US  Constitution,  art  I.  sec  5.  clause  3. 
On  the  nroposition  that  the  Journal,  not  the 
Record,  i.s  the  offlruil  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings, see  Hinds  Precedents  of  the  House  of 
Representatives."  vol.  IV,  sec    2727 

'Title  44,  use,  sec  181  Sec  182a  of 
that  title  provides.  "The  public  proceedings 
of  each  House  of  Congress  as  rep<^rted  by  the 
OfTicial  Reporters  thereof  shall  be  printed  In 
the  CoNORESsioNAi.  Record  '  See  also  US 
Congress,  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 
Riles  for  Publication  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  Ma.--   2    Iy56 

■Joint  Committee  Rules,  sec  1  The  rtile 
contains  a  proviso  authorizing  the  House 
debates  to  be  prl.nted  first,  when  the  Senate 
debates  are  not  received  in  time. 

•  Title  44.  U  S.C  ,  sec.  182a. 


win  totally  expunge  comments  made  In  the 
heat  of  debate  that  may  seem  indiscreet  or 
unwise  In  the  cold,  gray  light  of  the  next 
dawn  and  in  the  Inflexible  type  of  the  Con- 
GRE-ssioNAL  Record  Others  wlU  be  adding 
afterthoughts,  which  may  furnish  an  extra 
fllUp  to  a  reply  that  was  flat  or  Ineffective 
when  uttered  under  the  duress  of  argiunent 
In  the  Senate  Chamber,"  * 

In  a  recent  volume  on  Senate  procedure 
and  precedents.  It  Is  stated.  "A  Senator  In 
making  a  revision  of  his  remarks  Is  not  sup- 
posed to  make  any  substantial  changes 
therein.  (He  has  no  rule  of  the  Senate 
for  guidance.) "  '" 

It  the  House  of  Representatives  It  Is  cus- 
tomary and  universal  for  a  Member   to  ask 
and   to  obtain  unanimous  consent  to  revise 
remarks  made,  usually  with  leave  to  extend. 
Revision,  but  not  the  right  to  extend,  may  be 
done  without  such  express  permission  of  the 
House   although   the    precedents   speak  of   a 
necessary  consent  of  the  Sjjeaker.    The  Joint 
Committee  rules  do  not.  In  terms,  authorize 
revision,   but  speak  of  revision  as  accepted 
fact.      Section    3    states,   ""When   manu.script 
Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision.  •  •  •■•; 
section   5   states,    "Proofs   of   'leave   to  print* 
and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  furnished 
the  day   the  manuscript   is  received   *    •    •  '; 
and  section  6  refers  to  manuscripts  returned 
t^Ki    late    for    printing    In    the    day'.s    Record 
Hou.se    practice    prohibits    a    Member    fr'jm 
changing    the   remarks    of    another    Member, 
nor  can  he  alter  his  own  remarks     in  such  a 
way  as  to  affect  the  remarks  of  an  opponent 
in  controversy  without  bringing  the  correc- 
tion   to    the    attention    of    that    Member  "  " 
Representative     CuRTia      of      Mi.ssourl     has 
pointed  out  that  under  present  practice  some 
far-reaching  results  are  obtained    This  priv- 
ilege has  been  abused  to  the  extent  that  even 
in  a  colloquy  which  has  occurred  In  debata 
the  remarks  of  one  of  the  debaters  has  been 
so   changed    as    to   render    meaningless    the 
printed   remau-ks  of  his  opponent  which   re- 
main unrevlsed,"  "    Under  permission  of  the 
House  to  extend  remarks,  a  Member  may  add 
to  his  own  spoken  remarks  or  have  inserted 
as  a  speech  statements  never  made  on  the 
floor  "    Some  curious  results  follow :  A  Mem- 
ber  may    ask  and   obtain    leave   for   another 
Member  to  extend  even  though  such  Member 
is  absent  from  the  flotir.  where  an  authorized 
extension  Is  submitted  too  late  In  the  day  to 
appear  In  the  body  of  the  Rrcooo.  It  will  usu- 
ally appear  In  the  Appendix,  but  as  a  speech, 
not  as  an  extension  of  remarks. 

Senate  procedure  Is  more  circumscribed. 
Speeches  not  actually  delivered  may  be 
printed  In  the  body  of  the  Record  or  In  the 
App>endtx,  but  they  must  appear  In  "such 
manner  as  to  Indicate  clearly  that  the  con- 
tents thereof  were  not  read  orally  by  such 
Senator  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate"  '*  The 
difference  between  the  two  Houses  as  to 
extension  In  the  body  of  the  Record  stems 
directly  from  the  size  of  each  body.  Time 
considerations  are  so  precious  on  the  House 
side  that  speeches  made  Just  after  the  House 
convenes,  and  before  the  business  of  the 
day— that   is.  while  there  Is  a  sizable  audl- 


*  NctrBntcn.  op  dt. 

'•  Charles  L  Watklns  and  Kloyd  M  Rlddlck, 
Senate  Procedure,  8.  Doc.  No.  93,  85th  Cong., 
2d  sess  204  (  1958). 

"Manual  and  Rules,  Ufi  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 1967.  sec  928  8;e  also  Hinds, 
op  clt..  vol.  V,  sec.  e»72  and  vol  VIII,  sec, 
3462 

'^  Congressional  Recoed,  vol.  104,  pt  5.  p. 
6594 

"  See  Clarence  Cannon.  Cannon's  Pro- 
cedure In  the  House  of  Representatives 
(Washington:  OPO.  1953.  82d  Cong.  2d 
Sess.  H    Doc    No    562),  p    318, 

"  Rules  and  Manual,  US  Senate,  1967,  p. 
132  (Standing  order  of  the  Senate  of  July  23. 
1947.  S  Res.  127.  Senate  Journal,  80th  Cong  . 
Ist  sess.,  p  510) . 
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ence — are  normally  limited  to  1  minute. 
Even  during  general  debate  either  In  the 
House  qua  House  or  wjien  sitting  as  Com- 
mittee of  the  Wh'le,  time  is  scarce,  and  tem- 
pers have  been  known  U3  rise  to  the  height 
of  fisticuffs  over  the  que.stion  of  allotment 
of  time  '» 

There  are  reason.s  for  'fixing  up"  tiie  Rec- 
ord, some  of  which,  at  least,  deserve  more 
than  curs<iry  attention  There  Is  a  real 
question  of  how  best  to  facilitate  the  plac- 
ing on  record  of  the  views  of  a  Member  both 
as  to  current  national  issues  and  to  more 
local  ones,"  Qviestiiins  of  trrammiar  and 
rhetoric  Involved  in  tran.scribmg  oral  re- 
marks, often  delivered  lmpr<imptu,  to  printed 
literature  worthy  of  perpetual  scrutiny,  re- 
quire that  some  minim  ;rn  fiexibiUty  be  al- 
lowed Repres.  ntative  John  W  M((  ■  rmack. 
of  Massachupf  tts.  (  flers  still  another  reason 
for  favoring  a  broad  re\  ision   fxillcy 

Sometimes  In  running  dc-oate,  extempo- 
raneous debate  in  the  Hutise  and  heated  ar- 
gument, I  say  thiijgs  sharply  that  upon  re- 
flection I  would  not  have  said  and  did  not 
mean  •  •  •  But  I  have  always  gene  to 
the  Member  and  said,  "I  Just  did  not  mean 
that,  do  you  mind  if  I  delete  if"'  I  do  not 
want  to  have  anything  &l>.,irp  in  the  RecoRn 
unless  someone  is  nai^ty  with  me.  trying  to 
smear  me.  but  I  find  upon  reading  my  re- 
marks that  unintentionally  I  ha.i  a  sharper 
quality  that  I  do  not  want  U>  possess,  but 
that  In  running  debate  I  find  occasionally 
I  do  possess  " 

The  dally  edition  of  the  Congressional 
Record  is  not  always  ci'>rnpletely  accurate, 
hence  the  customary  unanimous  consent 
grants  In  b<.th  Houses  to  cor'ert  the  previ- 
ous day's  Record  The  M'  ii.«e  has  on  occa- 
sion, ordered  the  omi.soion  from  the  perma- 
nent Record  of  remarks  made  but  not 
caught  at  the  time  of  utterance  '•  On  rare 
occasions,  remarks  made  during  debate  are 
excluded  from  the  dally  Rccf^ao  as  being  in 
violation  of  the  rules  of  House  or  .Senate  A 
Member  of  the  House,  for  exa.^lple  rnay  be 
called  to  order  for  words  8p<jken  In  debate 
and,  under  r\ile  XIV,  section  5.  'the  Mem- 
ber calling  him  to  order  ahall  indicate  the 
words  excepted  to,  and  they  shall  be  taken 
down  In  writing  •  •  •  and  read  aloud  to  the 
House;  but  he  shall  not  be  held  to  answer, 
nor  be  subject  to  the  censure  of  the  House 
therefor.  If  further  debate  or  other  business 
has  Intervened"" 

It  Is  almost  Impossible  to  ascertain  the 
accxiracy  of  a  Senate  speech  once  printed 
since  there  d<^es  not  appear  In  the  Rfcord 
any  request  for  authority  to  revise,  but  It 
Is  possible  at  times  to  gain  some  slight  In- 
sight Into  the  revision  and  extension   prac- 


"  Letter  to  editor.  New  Y  irk  Times  June 
30.  1940.  "Speeding  Up  l^^':^'.:<:>.,>n  "  re- 
printed. Congressional  Rtc^yas).  vol  95,  pt 
15,  p   A4326. 

"See.  in  this  connection.  Ccingrespional 
R»coRD.  vol  9«.  pt  17,  p  A.'>837.  reprinted  U  S 
Congress.  Senate  Commiittee  on  Expenditures 
In  the  Executive  Departments  HearlnKs  en 
Evaluation  of  the  EfTecrii  ,,f  Laws  Enacted  To 
Reorganize  the  I,,egi!<latlve  Branch  of  the 
Government,  8Jd  Cong  1st  sens  ,  1951,  p  304 
(hereinafter  cited  as  Hearings  1 

"Congressional  Record,  vol  104.  pt  5.  p. 
6597 

"Cannon,  op  c!t  ,  sec  926,  p  315,  Hinds, 
op  clt  ,  vol  V,  sees  6978  81  Letter  from 
Charl'^s  H  Hallam  Asscx-late  Librarian  US 
Supreme  Court  Library  (July  15,  1958 1,  re- 
veals that  the  Supreme  Court  Library  has  a 
file  of  the  semimonthly  cumulative  edition 
Of  the  daily  Reciird  from  1940  t/.,  date  It  is 
Interesting  U;)  note  that  the  library  has  "a 
nearly  complete  run  of  dailies  from  1886  to 
1881.  which  were  bound  for  the  convenience 
»nd  use  of  a  then  member  of  the  Court" 

"Discussed.  House  Manual,  op  clt,  sees 
871.  934,  926.  For  the  Senate  rule,  see  rule 
XLX  and  Jefferson  8  Manual,  sec,  XVII. 


tlces  in  the  Hotise  In  the  case  of  extensions 
in  the  bf>dy  of  the  Record  a  careful  reading 
may  disclf)se  an  individual  request  to  ex- 
tend, so,  while  the  extpnslon  appears  as  a 
speech.  It  is  obviously  not  a  speech  actually 
delivered  There  are,  however,  many  in- 
staiices  of  leave  to  extend  being  granted 
across  the  txiard  for  all  Members  of  the 
House  It  is  the  practice  of  the  House  for 
such  permission  to  be  granted  Immediately 
after  passage  of  a  bill  and.  in  fact,  this  f>er- 
inisFion  Is  given  to  extend  remarks  for  five 
legislative  days  thereaft,er  There  is  no  way 
of  determining  wheUier  such  remarks  are 
uttered  or  ln.serted.  In  the  case  cf  an  indi- 
vidual request  to  extend.  If  the  extension  is 
part  of  an  actual,  delivered  speech,  there  Is 
no  sure  way  of  determining  which  portion 
was  delivered  and  which  inserted  under  the 
leave-to-extend  privilege. 

n 

The  Congressional  Record  Is  not  r.n  inex- 
pensive document  to  publish.  In  1956  the 
total  printing  cost  of  the  dally  edition 
(43.000  copies  I,  the  semimonthly  reprint,  the 
index,  and  the  bound  edition  cost  $1,733.- 
861  06.  The  cost  of  the  daily  edition  alone 
for  that  period  was  $1.311,763  06.  at  an  esti- 
mated page  cost  of  $60  47,  The  total  cost  of 
the  Appendix  for  1956  was  estimated  at 
$480,000  and,  as  an  Indication  that  the  cost 
for  publishing  the  Record  Is  rising,  an  esti- 
mate for  page  cost  of  the  dally  for  1959  is 
given  as  $81  * 

Tlie  Appendix  to  the  Congressional  Record 
serves  the  principal  distinction  of  keeping 
out  of  the  body  of  the  Record  the  mass  of 
extraneous  material  which  would,  otherwise. 
hopelessly  clog  the  .•■eported  debates  In  the 
Appendix,  too,  appears  those  items  intended 
for  the  body  of  the  Record  but  which  are 
returned  too  late  In  the  day  S^me  of  the 
.^;,p(■ndlx  Items  relate  directly  to  pending 
issues;  many  do  not  There  are  llm.ltations 
on  what  may  be  Included,  and  it  would  ap- 
pear that  nothing  which  may  not  be  uttered 
on  the  floor  may  be  Inserted  in  the  Appen- 
dix." No  Insertion  which  will  run  more  than 
two  pages  may  be  printed  unless  an  esti- 
mate of  the  cost,  obtained  from  the  Public 
Printer.  Is  recited  In  the  unanimous  consent 
request"  This  limitation  Is  somewhat  Il- 
lusory In  that  consent  may  be  obtained  to 
extend  In  three,  four,  or  a  score  of  Instances. 
The  Joint  Committee  rules  provide  that  an 
article  printed  In  two  or  more  parts  "shall 
be  considered  as  a  single  extension  and  the 
two-page  rule  shall  apply"  "  Further,  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  rules  provides  for  elimination 
of  duplication  of  articles,  with  the  caveat 
that  It  does  not  "apply  to  quotations  which 
form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Member,  or  to  an 
authorized  extension  of  his  own  remarks" 
The  rule  prohibits  Insertions  of  E{->eeches, 
addresses,  or  articles  delivered  or  released 
after  the  session  of  Congress  Notwithstand- 
ing these  limitations  the  Appendix  is  enor- 
mous and  the  variety  of  material  which  finds 


"Letter  from  Raymond  Blattenberger. 
Public  Printer,  US  Government  Printing 
Office  (July  15.  1958 1.  Dates  given  are  for 
fiscal  years 

"  Cannon,  op  clt  ,  p  319,  and  Hinds,  op. 
clt  ,  vol  V,  sees  7004  7005,  and  7008  The 
Senate,  on  motion  or  by  unanimous  c<~insent. 
may  reverse  a  pre\  lous  unanimous  consent 
grant  t<:)  place  matters  in  the  Record  and 
I'rder  the  matter  stricken.  "Watklns  and 
Rlddlck.  op,  clt  .  p   200 

=  Joint  Committee  rules,  sec  11.  The  rule 
does  not  apply  "U-<  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  [presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of 
debate  or  Uy  Ci  imniut.lcations  from  Slate 
legislatures,  ftddrefK-ies  or  articles  by  the 
President  and  The  members  of  his  Cabinet, 
the  Vice  President,  or  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress  • 

»  Ibid. 


Us  way  into  the  Appendix  Is  truly  amazing. 
Beeinnine  with  the  83d  Congress.  2d  session, 
the  Appendix  is  no  longer  bound  permanently 
as  separate  volumes  although  some  extension 
of  remarks  in  the  Hovise  are  included  follow- 
ing each  day  s  session  '-• 

Tl-ie  Dally  Dicest  Is  a  sum.mary  Index  of 
congressional  activity  prepared  by  a  staff  of 
employees  under  the  supervision  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  is  authorized 
by  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  »  Ppri-xJically  the  Dally  Digest  con- 
tains a  statistical  summary  of  legislative  ac- 
tivity lor  the  session  to  date,  as  well  as  a 
status  table  of  the  annual  appropriation 
bills  It  would  be  helpful  if  a  similar  table 
of  major  legislative  resolutions,  bills,  and 
treaties  were  published  The  Dally  Dlpest 
does  not  attempt  to  summarize  the  spee>c!ies 
delivered  While  the  Digest  is  designed  to 
make  meanmeful  the  great  mass  of  material 
m  the  body  of  the  Record  and  to  furnish 
helpful  information  on  other  action  of  Con* 
press,  to  the  political  scientist  and  to  the 
historian  it  offers  a  unique  opfxirtunity  to 
study  the  day-by-day  activities  of  the  com- 
mittees, whose  Journals  and  minutes  are  not 
always  available.  The  Daily  Digest  for  each 
session  is  bound  and  Indexed  In  separate 
volumes  from  the  debates,  and  I  recommend 
It  as  one  of  the  m^re  important  documents 
for  the  study  of  congressional  activity  ^ 

m 

Much  of  what  has  already  been  discussed 
Is  academic  unless  one  considers  the  "how" 
and  the  "why"  of  the  Rec-ord  s  publication 
in  Ujzht  of  its  use  The  value  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  is  twofold  first,  as  a  source 
of  information  and  political  control,  and 
second,  as  an  historical  record  of  congres- 
sional activity  and  intent  The  Record  un- 
der the  practice  of  revision  and  extension 
described,  can  be  viewed  as  a  g^xxl  approxi- 
mation of  what  transpires  on  the  fioor  of 
each  House;  but  It  is  not  obviously,  a  spon- 
taneous trai;iscript  Major  changes  In  text 
present  an  inaccurate  and  misleading  picture 
of  congrestlonal  debate  and  intent  Senator 
GoRDo.N-  Allott,  of  Colorado,  notes.  '"I  m.yself 
have  participated  m  numerous  debates  on 
the  floor,  and  sometimes  when  I  read  t.he 
Record  the  following  mornme.  I  have  found 
It  very  difficult  t-j  reciignize  the  debate  which 
occurred  '  ''  We  may  illustrate  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  ens^ue  from  this  situation 
by  examining  the  extent  to  which  the  courts 
use  the  Congressional  Record  and  other  leg- 
islative documents  m  determining  questions 
of    statutory    interpretation.     In    an    era    of 


"  Tlie  Index  Includes  reference  to  all  Ap- 
pendix Items  but  with  the  notation  that  page 
references  preceded  by  "A"  indicate  .Appendix 
material  deleted  from  the  permanent  Rec- 
ord Thus,  In  order  to  have  a  complete  file 
of  the  Congressional  Record  it  is  now  neces- 
sary either  to  bind  the  daily  or  semimonthly 
Appendixes  or  to  obtain  microfilm  files 
thereof  Note  that  an  analysis  of  the  growth 
of  the  Ajr^endix,  Including  statistics  sh.iw- 
irg  the  number  (of  items  inserted  therein  by 
Member;^,  is  included  in  remarks  of  Repre- 
sentative Jones  of  Missouri  in  Congrts-sional 
Rfcord,  vol  105,  pt  8  pp  9545-9547  The 
t''Xt  cf  the  resolution  by  the  Joint  Commit* ee 
on  Printing  setting  forth  its  policy  on  the 
Appendix  (revised  to  Feb  6,  1956)  is  con- 
tained in  Jo.NEs'  remarks 

"Sec,  221;   title  44,  USC.  sec    I82c 

■  A  poll  of  67  Senators  and  2(33  Representa- 
tives, conducted  in  December  1950.  deter- 
mined tliat  the  Daily  Digest,  of  all  innova- 
tions resulting  fr^  m  the  Legislative  Reorgan- 
ization Act  of  1946  was  the  most  successful. 
Only  4  percent  of  the  Senators  and  7  per- 
cent of  the  Representatives  polled  felt  that 
It  was  unsuccessful      Hearings,  op    clt  ,  p    7 

'■  Congressional  Record,  vol.  104.  pt  5.  p. 
e:i6. 
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Increasing  Federal  activity,  the  answer  to  the 
qiiesUon,  "Wliat  did  Congress  mean?"  be- 
comes of  vital  Bignlficance.  Bind  the  documen- 
tation reflecting  congressional  Intent  be- 
comes a  part  ot  the  Uvlng  literature  oX  our 
statutes. 

The  American  rule  on  construction  of 
statutes  differs  from  the  rule  fuilowed  in 
Great  Brlta'n;  "The  8en.<ie  and  meaning  of  an 
act  of  Parliament  must  be  collected  from 
what  It  says  when  passed  irlo  a  law;  ar.d  not 
from  the  history  ol  changes  it  unde-went  in 
the  house  where  it  took  us  n^e.  That  his- 
tory is  not  known  to  the  other  house  or  to  tiie 
sovereign."  "  While  it  is  not  our  purpf>6e  to 
comment  on  the  wisdom  of  this  approach. 
which  should  be  viewed  in  the  context  of  the 
whole  juridical  picture  of  the  Un.ted  King- 
dom, yet  the  comment  of  Mr.  Justice  FYank- 
furter    is    revealing 

"These  current  English  rules  of  construc- 
tion are  Bimpie.  They  are  too  simp.e  If 
the  purpose  of  construction  Is  the  ascerta:ii- 
ment  of  meaning,  nothing  that  Is  !  jcicaliy 
relevant  should  be  excluded.  The  rigidity  of 
English  courts  in  interpretir.g  languatje 
merely  by  reading  It  disregards  the  fact  that 
enactments  are,  as  it  were,  or=?anisrr.3  which 
exist  in  their  envircument.  One  wonders 
whether  English  Judges  are  connn'''d  psycho- 
logically as  they  purptjrt  V>  be  ieeil.y  The 
judgei  deem  themselves  .muted  tu  reading 
the  words  of  a  statute.  But  can  they  really 
escape  placing  the  words  In  the  context  of 
their  mmd.s.  which  after  all  are  not  automata 
applying  legal  lotrlc  but  repositories  of  all 
sorts  of  assumptions  and  Impressions?  Such 
a  modest  If  not  mechanlr?.!  view  of  the  tark 
of  construction  d!5r°;;^rds  legal  history."  " 
In  the  United  Stages  the  courts  have  gen- 
erally moved  b^vord  the  English  rule.  A 
court  will  look  at  the  lan^age  of  the  act 
and  In  doing  ro  may  apply  one  or  more  of  a 
number  of  canons  or  mixims  of  construc- 
tion, e  g  .  that  a  penal  y'atiite  is  to  be  strictly 
construed:  general  lanrruage  following  par- 
ticularly described  ac^s.  classes  of  persons, 
or  other  enumerated  objects  are  to  be  viewed 
as  applicable  to  the  genera!  kind  described  by 
the  enumerated  items  or  persons  and  not  as 
a  complete  generality  Cejurdem  generis 
rule);  *  what  was  the  ml?chlef  sought  to  be 
remedied  by  the  statute:  or  that  statutes 
in  pari  materia,  that  !s.  relating  to  the  same 
subject,  should  be  con.^trued  together.  The 
court  may  also  seek  to  de'ermlne  the  mean- 
ing of  the  language  of  the  statute  by  Inquir- 
ing In'o  the  lec'.slative  Intent  as  set  forth  In 
the  history  of  the  art  It  Is  here  that  persists 
the  essential  difference  between  English  and 
American  methods  of  construction  of  stat- 
u'es.  the  function  of  our  courts  being  aptly 
described  by  Mr  Justice  Reed:  "It  is  to  con- 
strue the  language  so  bs  to  r^ive  effect  to  the 
Intent   of   Congrefs      There   is   no   invariable 


rule 


the  discovery  of   that   intention." » 


"From  a  1769  oplnlor.  \TiUar  v.  Taylor, 
quoted  by  Lord  Haldane  In  Viscountess 
Rhondda''!  Claim,  2  AC  339,  383  (House  of 
Lords  1922) .  The  opinion  of  Lord  Wrenbury. 
concurring  in  the  (latter)  case,  gives  the  rule 
as  follows-  "Neither  the  debate  nor  the  out- 
come of  the  debate  is  admissible  to  Explain 
the  words  which  are  found  in  the  Act  as 
pa5.«ed   ' 

-""Fell.r  Frankf'-.rter,  "Some  Reflections  on 
the  Reading  of  Statutes,"  47  Col.  L.  Rev. 
5C7-546  '  May  1947  i  . 

'  In  the  hypothetical  statute,  "No  shipper. 
truck  operator,  barge  ci  nductor.  freight  for- 
warder or  other  person'  shall  operate  without 
a  Ucen.-e,"  the  quoted  phrase  would  not. 
under  the  ejusdem  generis  mpxim.  Include 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  In  the  United 
S'ates  but  at  most  only  those  persons  within 
the  srpn-:>ral  class  comprising  shippers,  truck 
operat  irs,  and  the  others  enumerated  or  rea- 
Bonably  ti>  be  included  in  such  cla.-^s 

'  United  Statei  v  Amerirari  Trucking  A%so- 
C.at.i^n;,  310  US    5;4  at  542   i  194J). 


The  examination  of  leerislatlve  history  Is 
followed  by  bnta  Federal  and  State  counts, 
but  it  is  the  former,  and  more  particularly, 
the  Supreme  Court,  which  chiefly  interests 
us—  Two  quef.tiona  are  raised  regarding 
leglrlative  history  I.s  there  evider  ..e  of  the 
intent  of  the  hglslativ^-  b-  dy  which  can  be 
used  in  the  understai.dm.;  of  statutory  lan- 
guage, and  if  sf>  what  weight  sh  iild  be 
assigned  to  t.hat  evid>'nc>^?  The  questl  >n  is 
never  qu''ntltiitive,  fc  r  as  T^nnkf  urter  has 
remarked 

"Spurious  use  f  legislative  hl.^"orv  mu.i^t 
not  F.wallow  t.ie  !evr:--'.laU' m  s"  as  t/j  give  p<iiiit 
Vj  the  quip  that  oniv  when  legislative  hl.«t- 
tory  is  doubtful  do  you  g  i  to  the  statute 
While  courts  are  no  longer  confined  to  the 
laniruage  ihcy  are  still  confined  by  It  •  •  • 
In  the  end  language  and  external  ald.s,  each 
accorded  the  authority  deserved  In  the  cir- 
cumstances, must  be  weighed  in  the  balance 
of  Judicial  Judgment."" 

In  a  1916  decision,  Mr.  Justice  Day  ruled 
that  where  the  language  of  the  act  Is  plain 
and  constitutionally  authorized,  the  use  of 
r.xtrinslc  aids  is  not  Justified.*'  The  dis- 
senting opinion  argued  that  the  majority 
rule  was  too  simple: 

"The  words  of  a  statute  may  be  uncertain 
In  their  significations  or  in  their  application. 
If  the  words  be  ambiguous,  the  problem  they 
present  Is  to  be  resolved  by  their  definition; 
the  subject  matter  and  the  lexicons  become 
our  guides.  Por  here,  even,  we  are  not  exempt 
from  putting  ourselves  in  the  place  of  the 
legislators.  If  the  words  be  clear  in  meaning 
but  the  objects  to  which  they  are  addressed 
be  uncertain,  the  problem  then  is  t^  deter- 
mine the  uncertainty.  And  for  this  a  reali- 
zation of  conditions  that  provoked  the  stat- 
ute must  inform  our  Judgment."  » 

It  Is  the  dissent  which  has  been  largely 
followed  In  recent  years,  rather  than  the 
"plain  meaning  rule"  announced  by  Mr. 
Justice  Day. 

What  Is  sought  for  In  the  examination  of 
legislative  history  Is  a  nonstatutory  expres- 
sion of  congressiorial  Intent.  To  be  valid 
this  evidence  must  reflect  the  Intent  of  the 
majority  of  both  branches  of  the  Congress 
at  the  time  of  passage  of  the  amendment, 
bill,  resolution,  or  treaty  In  question.  Cer- 
tain types  of  legislative  history  have  more 
validity  than  others.  The  statement  of  a 
witness  before  a  House  committee  holding 
hearings  on  the  bill  In  question  will  have 
some  passing  weight,  more  so  If  the  witness 
Is  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet  and 
the  bill — as  finally  enacted^ls  the  adminis- 
tration proposal.  The  committee  report,  as 
a  formal  document  submitted  to  the  parent 
House  or  Senate,  has  considerable  weight 
since  it  represents  the  considered  Judgment 


'-  Fjr  a  general  analysis  of  this  subject,  see 
70  Araerican  Law  Reports  5—46.  annotation  i 
■  Resort  to  constitutional  or  legislative  de- 
bates, committee  reports.  Journals,  etc..  as 
aid  In  construction  of  constitution  or  stat- 
ute." For  a  good  anthology  the  textbook  by 
H.  E  Read.  J.  W  MacDonald.  and  J.  B.  Ford- 
ham.  "Cases  and  Other  Materials  on  Legisla- 
tion" (Brooklyn:  Foundation  Press  1959), 
pp.  964-1277,  is  recommended.  I  was  rather 
surprised  to  find  that  the  examination  of 
legislative  history  extends  to  local  ordinances; 
in  a  recent  New  York  lower  court  case.  People 
V,  Greenberg,  174  N.Y.,  Supp.  2d.  803  (Magis- 
trates' Court.  New  York  City,  1958) ,  a  provi- 
sion of  the  city  administrative  code  was 
under  scrutiny.  The  court  quoted  at  length 
from  a  committee  report  on  the  legislation 
of  the  1926  municipal  assembly  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  aldermanic  branch. 

"  Frankfurter,  op,  clt..  pp.  543-544. 

**  Caminetti  v.  United  States,  242  VS. 
470    (1916). 

«  Ibid.,  p  496.  See  also  Harry  W.  Jones, 
"The  Plain  Meaning  Rule  and  Exuinsic  Aids 
in  the  Interpretations  of  Statutes,"  25  Wash. 
ULQ.,  2-26  I, December  1939). 


of  the  les.-sl.itlve  committee  a.-i'f.ipr. 'd  t-o  mn- 
■ider  tl.e  pn^p  ««k1  bW.  But  c.  .mnUlUe  re- 
pwrirts  lo  not  ftlwivs  represent  the  Infnt  rif 
the  f  lU  n.emb<>r- .^.  p  'f  i..he  House  i  r  Senate, 
and  in  at  lea*-  ■ii--  c.t-se  a  connmlfee  repfirt 
was  shown  to  have  be«n  hastily  prepaxf-d 
;i:.  1  i:i  fact,  n^t  to  have  been  read  by  all 
Memtsers  who  signed  it."  Statements  ma<>> 
on  the  floor  of  the  Hoxise  or  Senate-  a.-;  re- 
corded In  the  CoNcaassioNAL  Rer  mri,  are 
often  cited,  fjaxtlcxilarly  explanatciv  Btaie- 
ments  of  the  chairman  o.*'  the  committee  re- 
porting the  bill  or  other  committee  sjKik'  s- 
man  or  sponsor  of  the  bill."  Here  Uiv  very 
keenest  reading  of  the  Conc«kssionai,  Rac- 
osD  Is  allied  for.  since  the  crucial  point  to  be 
determined,  reasonably.  Is  whether  tJie  state- 
ments made  orally,  or  the  formally  sub- 
miiied  report  of  legislative  committee  or 
conference  committee,  or  any  other  legisla- 
tive diDcumentatlon.  was  accepted  by  the 
majority  of  the  parent  body  at  time  of  vot- 
ing. Where  the  chairman  or  fl(X>r  leader  of 
the  bill  makes  a  statement  that  po-tlcular 
language  is  designed  to  accomplish  a  stated 
objective,  and  It  appears  subsequentlv  that 
that  language  was  amended  In  either  House, 
the  statement  loses  weight.  So,  too,  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  chairman  or  floor  leader 
which  is  challenged  by  other  members  of 
the  committee  as  inaccurate  or  as  not  t>eing 
Indicative  of  committee  intent.  Mr.  Justice 
Jackson,  concurring  in  a  1951  opinion,  stated 
that  the  use  of  legislative  history  must  be 
exercised  with  caution.     He  commented: 

■Resort  to  legislative  history  is  only  Justi- 
fied where  the  face  of  the  act  Is  Inescapably 
ambiguous,  and  then  I  think  we  should  not 
go  t>eyond  committee  reports,  which  pre- 
sumably are  well  considered  and  caret  ally 
prepared.  I  cannot  deny  that  I  have  some- 
Uni<es  offended  against  that  rule.  But  to 
select  casual  statements  from  floor  debates, 
not  always  distinguished  for  candor  or  ac- 
curacy, as  a  basis  for  making  up  our  minds 
what  law  Congress  Intended  to  enact  is  to 
substitute  ourselves  for  the  Congress  in  one 
of  Its  Important  functions.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that.  In  signing  a  bill,  the  Presi- 
dent    endorses     the     whole     CoNOBSBSiONai. 

RXCORD"  " 

Compare,  too.  the  remarks  of  Justice 
Frankfurter  In  United  States  v.  Public  Util- 
ities Ccmmission  of  Cali/omia 

"It  Is  one  thing  to  construe  a  section  of 
a  comprehensive  statute  In  the  context  of 
Its  general  scheme,  as  that  scheme  Is  Indi- 
cated by  its  terms  and  by  the  gloM  of  those 
authorized  to  speak  for  Congress,  cither 
through  reports  or  statements  on  the  flixjr. 
It  Is  a  very  different  thing  to  extrapolate 
meaning  from  surmises  and  speculation  and 
free-wheeling  utterances,  especially  to  do  ao 
In  disregard  of  the  terms  in  which  Congress 
has  chosen  to  express  Its  purpose."  '• 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  those  preparing 
committee  reports  do  so  with  full  knowledge 


"  Cfiicago.  Milioaukee.  St  Paul  Sr  Parifle 
RR  Co.  V.  Acme  Fast  Freight.  Inc  ,  336  US. 
465  (1»49).  The  Court,  p.  473,  quotes  Rep- 
resentative Wolverton  In  his  floor  statement 
on  the  bill  in  question:  "Due  to  limitations 
of  time  the  report  was  not  submitted  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee. •   •   ••• 

"  Statements  Issued  by  the  President  when 
approving  a  bill  or  a  yeto  message  are  also 
used  as  legislative  history. 

"  Schtcegviann  Bros,  v  Calvert  Distillers 
Corp.,  341  US.  348.  at  395-398  (1951). 
Jackson  agreed  with  the  Judgment  of  the 
Court  "Insofar  as  It  rests  upon  the  language 
of  the  Mlller-Tydlngs  Act.  But  It  does  not 
appeer  that  there  Is  either  necessity  or  pro- 
priety In  going  back  of  It  into  legislative 
history."  Cf.  Jackson's  opinion  In  United 
States  v.  Five  Oambling  Devices.  346  US. 
441  (1953),  wherein  he  cites  floor  statements 
of  a  number  of  Congressmen  as  well  as  the 
House  committee  report 

••345  U.S.  295  at  321  (1953). 


of  their  subsequent  use  In  the  courts:  so 
too,  atatements  made  on  the  floor.  Senator 
tfTOWKB.ct3L  noting  that  a  Senator  sponfiorlng 
a  bill  may  read  into  the  RufxiRD  a  detnlled 
"record  of  legislative  history  as  a  guide  to 
those  administering  the  legislation  when 
Anally  enacted*"  A  Congrcs.sional  Record 
which  Is  subject  to  extensive  rp\:.'^;  :i  of 
Uttered  remarks  lessens  the  efncar  y  f  the 
legislative  history  offered  to  the  Judiciary. 
How  sure  can  one  be  that  a  committee  report 
Is  accepted  by  the  membership  at  large  or 
that  a  statement  of  the  flr«jr  manager  of  a 
bill  In  the  House  wa*  actually  uttered  on 
the  floor?  Yet  the  printed  Record  Is  often 
the  only  clue  to  congressional  Intent,  De- 
spite these  fundamental  queries,  the  current 
sessions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  recorded 
In  the  recent  opinions  thereof,  show  con- 
tinued usage  of  legislative  history  Including 
the  CowoasssioNAL  Record.  A  summary  of 
some  of  these  opinions  follows. 

In  Nashville  Milk  Co.  v  Carnation  Co.,*^ 
legislative  history  was  used  In  support  of  op- 
jxjslte  sides  of  an  argument,  lending  em- 
phasis to  the  point  that  such  history  must 
be  used  with  caution  Mr  Justice  Harlan, 
for  the  majority,  decided  that  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act 
was  that  "although  price  discriminations  are 
both  criminally  punishable  i  under  section  3 
of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act)  and  subject 
to  civil  redress  (under  section  2  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act),  selling  "at  unreasonably  low  prices' 
is  subject  only  to  the  criminal  penalties  pro- 
vided In  section  3  of  the  Roblnson-Patman 
Act"  In  support  of  this  he  cites  the  con- 
ference report  of  the  bill,  a  statement  on  the 
House  floor  of  the  senior  House  manager  of 
the  committee  of  conference,  a  statement 
of  another  member  of  that  committee,  and 
a  later  statement — not  on  the  pending  bill  — 
by  Representative  Patman  before  a  congres- 
sional committee  Mr  Justice  Douglas,  dis- 
senting, stated;  "The  Court  holds  that  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  is  not  a 
part  of  'the  antitrust  laws'  as  used  In  the 
Clayton  Act.  We  disagree.  The  legislative 
history  in  our  opinion  shows  that  Congress 
Intended  to  p>ermlt  private  actions  to  be 
brought  for  violations  of  section  3  of  the 
Roblnson-Patman  Act"  Douglas  cites  some 
of  the  very  same  legislative  history  vised  by 
the  majority  and.  in  addition,  the  debates 
in  the  Senate  on  the  bill  and  the  additional 
fact  that  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  in 
Its  work  of  preparing  and  publishing  the 
United  States  Code,  included  section  3  of 
the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  as  part  of  the 
antitrust  laws. 

In  United  States  v.  McNinch."  the  Su- 
preme Court  held.  "From  the  language  of 
that  act.  read  as  a  whole  in  the  light  of  nor- 
mal usage,  and  the  available  legislative  his- 
tory we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  an 
application  for  credit  Insurance  d'jes  not 
fairly  come  within  the  8cof>e  that  Congress 
Intended  the  act  to  have."  A  fc>otnote  to  the 
opinion  cited  a  statement  of  the  Senate 
floor  manager  of  the  bill  and  noted,  "Ap- 
parently there  were  no  committee  reports 
nor  any  record  of  the  rix>cpeding8  in  the 
House." 

In  Perez  v.  Brotcnt'll.**  the  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  quotes  committee  reports, 
hearings,  and  other  hl-^tory  of  the  act  In 
question  Including  a  .'Uitem^nr  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  tl^ie  House  respon- 
sible for  the  bill  during  tlie  course  of  H<)U8e 
d'bate;  in  the  same  c^e,  the  Chief  Justice, 
Mr.   Warren,    cites   f.^'.  r    debates    in    the   dis- 


*•  Net.'bergex.  op  clt. 

"355  US  373  (1958). 

"356  U.S  595  (1958).  See  also  Automo- 
bile Workers  v  Russell.  356  US  634  at 
847-59  (1958),  dissent  of  Mr  Chief  Justice 
Warren,  on  legislative  history  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

"366  US  44  I  1956). 


sent"  In  none  of  these  opinions  is  there 
raised  any  que.tUon  regarding  the  accuracy 
of  the  reported  debates. 

r? 

How  long  this  trend  r>f  accepting  the  Con- 
GRESsiONAi,  RtcoRD  as  evidence  of  the  debates 
in  Congress  will  continue,  is  not  too  easily 
predictable,  but  certainly  the  fact  that 
Members  of  Congress  themselves  have  be- 
come concerned  about  the  practice  of  re- 
vision and  extension  U  an  Indication  that 
the  sltvatlon  Is  far  from  static."  Attorneys 
have  a  knack  of  finding  loopholes,  and  the 
practice  of  revision  and  extension  may  give 
one  or  more  of  them  an  opportunity  to  try 
and  negate  the  use  of  legislative  history  by 
opposing  counsel.  The  questions  posed  are 
whether  such  negating  evidence  can  be  pre- 
sented to  the  courts,  and  If  so.  what  use  will 
the  courts  make  of  It?  At  the  outset  one 
must  distinguish  between  questions  of  fact 
and  of  law,  A  question  of  law  concerning 
the  meaning  of  a  statute  may  be  raised  In 
the  trial  court,  but  not  as  a  factual  issue 
triable  by  a  Jury.  More  likely,  it  Is  not  raised 
until  the  trial  has  concluded.  Procedurally, 
an  attorney  would  be  faced  with  the  difficult 
problem  of  how  to  Impeach  the  printed  Con- 
gressional Record.  If  he  makes  the  asser- 
tion in  his  brief.  It  would  be  nothing  more 
than  a  self-serving  statement  and  w^^uld.  no 
doubt,  be  rejected  by  the  court.  He  might, 
however,  show  as  a  general  principle  that  the 
printed  Record  may  not  always  record  with 
accuracy  remarks  made  on  the  floor,  citing 
appropriate  documentation.  But  such  an 
argument,  while  having  the  possible  eCfect  of 
causing  the  court  to  refuse  to  accept  any 
legislative  history  from  the  Congressional 
Rfcord,  would  not  prove  whether  the  quoted 
statement  of  the  Congressman  was  or  was 
not  his  actual  oral  remarks  and,  as  such, 
accepted  by  the  majority  of  the  House  or 
Senate.  Testimony  would  be  required  from 
either  the  official  reporter  of  debates  or  some 
officer  of  the  House  or  Senate  or,  perhaps,  the 
Congressman  himself  or  one  of  his  colleagues. 
Thus  counsel  would  be  faced  with  task  of 
arguing  a  legal  point  by  the  presentation  of 
factual  evidence — all  of  which  would  be  sub- 
ject to  cross-examination.  This  is  not  an 
easy  thing  to  do  on  the  court  level — less  so 
on  the  level  of  the  court  of  appeals  or  the 
US  Supreme  Court. •• 

The  settled  practice  of  the  House  Is  that 
no  Member  nor  ofBcer  of  that  body  may 
voluntarily  or  in  answer  to  a  Futajx-na  tes- 
tify In  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice  as  to 
any  matter  pertaining  to  his  official  capacity. 
In  practice,  where  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
is  served  with  a  subpena  duces  tecum,  he 
formally  notifies  the  Speaker  who  lays  such 
communication  and  the  subpena  before 
the  House.  If  there  Is  no  objection  to  his 
appearing,  a  resolution  will  be  adopted 
which  states:  (1)  That  the  privUeces  of  the 
House  preclude  Its  documentation  from 
being   subject   to   the   "process   of    the   ordl- 


**  Ibid.,  p.  72  (see  footnote  25  of  the  opin- 
ion). 

"See.  eg  the  remarks  of  Representative 
Jones  of  Missouri,  Congre.ssional  Record, 
vol.  105.  pt  5.  p  6136,  and  H  Res  176, 
86th  Ctmg  .  lEi  sess  .  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative CURTIS  of  Missouri,  which  would 
prohibit  the  printing  of  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord as  oral  remarks  unless  actually  delivered. 

*■  Tlie  question  Is  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  prrl-ilen-.  Involved  In  trying  to  prove  that 
a  prlnt.ed  statute  1  e  the  bill  signed  by  the 
executive  lor  the  slip  law  the  session  law,  or 
the  cixllflcation  of  the  law  i  does  not  repre- 
sent the  act  pa&.'^ed  by  the  legislative  body. 
The  question  comes  d"wn  t<j  this  Do  we  (the 
cv.Turtt  accept  the  statute  as  set  forth  on  the 
paper  ultimately  signed  by  the  Executive  or 
do  we  IcKik  beyind  this  paper  Xo  see  what 
the  enacting  body  actually  pa-ssed. 


na-'-y  cotirts  of  Justice  •  •  •  but  by  It*  per- 
ir.i.sslon' :  (2)  that  where  It  appears  that 
such  documentat.on  is  needed  lor  vise  m 
any  co\ir;  of  Justice,  'this  House  will  take 
such  order  thereon  as  will  promote  the  e.ids 
of  justice  consistently  with  the  privileges 
and  rights  of  this  House";  (3)  that  the  CI.  rk 
may  appear  at  the  court  but  without  the 
asked  for  papers;  and,  14)  that  where  t.ie 
O'urt  "determines  upon  the  materiality  aiid 
the  relevancy  of  the  papers  and  documents 
called  for."  the  court  officers  and  parties 
may  proceed  to  the  House  and  make  copies 
of  the  documents  "except  minutes  and  tran- 
scripts of  executive  sessions  •  •  *"*'  This 
question  has  never  been  resolved  In  the  Sen- 
ate, but  on  one  occasion  during  the  85th 
Congress,  Senator  E.astland  was  subpenaed 
to  appear  as  a  witness  in  a  criminal  case  m 
a  U.S  District  Court.  The  case  arose  cut 
of  a  contempt  citation  voted  by  the  Senate 
In  respect  of  conduct  of  the  defendant  when 
he  was  a  w:tne.ss  before  the  Internal  Se- 
curity S.rDcommlttee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  which  Eastland  chairs.  A  \ip- 
orous  debat*  ensued  on  the  proprieties  of 
allowing  the  Senator  to  respond  to  the  sub- 
pena. Senator  Rfssri-L  arguing  that  'the 
privileges  of  the  S?nate  are  involved.  Tlie 
Senate  might  be  completely  disorganized  so 
that  it  could  not  proceed  as  a  legislative 
bcKly.  by  reason  of  the  abuse  of  the  power 
of  subpena.  It  could  not  function.  It  could 
be  denuded  of  Senators  by  reason  of  ir- 
responsible subpenalng  "  "The  entire  mat- 
ter and  two  proposed  authorizing  resolutions 
were  dropped  when  Eastland  announced 
that  he  would  atjpear  voluntarily  as  wit- 
ness for  the  Government  •  There  Is  little 
practicable  chance  of  testimony  queetioning 
the  accuracy  of  th.e  debates  reported  In  the 
Congressional  Record  being  presented  to 
the  courts. 

Then,  t(X).  there  is  the  question  of  whether 
the  courts  will  even  sanction  the  raising  uf 
such  an  issue.  In  Meyers  v.  United  Slaies,'* 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  in  affirming  a 
district  court  conviction  for  violation  of  a 
provislc-n  of  the  District  of  C-olumbla  Code 
(title  22.  sec.  2501)  on  perjury  and  sub- 
ornation of  perjury,  held  that  It  was  not 
error  to  allow  the  counsel  of  a  congressional 
committee  investigating  the  national  defense 
program  to  testify  as  to  what  was  said  In 
the  committee,  the  indictment  arising  from 
certain  statements  therein  alleged  to  have 
been  made  Tlie  court  ruled  that  Uhe  "best 
evidence   rule"   in   Federal   courts   is   limited 


'■  See.  e  g  ,  Congressional  Record,  vol  1C4, 
pt  6.  pp  7262-7263  and  7636-7637  In  the 
latter  instance,  the  subpena  duces  tecum  In- 
VLilved  a  grand  Jury  Invest Ication  of  Repre- 
sentative Adam  Clayton  Powell  Jr  Among 
the  mlormhtlon  called  for  were  "Records  re- 
flecting attendance  of  Adam  Clatton  Pcwii.l, 
Jb  ,  during  each  session  in  the  years  1951 
through    1955" 

**  Congre.<^sional  Record,  vol  103  pt  3, 
pp.  4135-^136,  4140-4147.  and  4202-4212 
Senator  Johnson,  the  nialonty  leader  offered 
one  resolution  iS  Res,  116i  and  ccmmenKd. 
"The  Parliamentarian  suggested  that  in  view 
of  the  lack  ol  precedents  m  the  Senate  -n 
this  very  point,  there  should  be  a  fLirmal  res- 
olution Similar  to  the  resolutions  passed  in 
the  House  and  this  resolution  w.as  modeled 
after  the  resolution  adopted  there  "  S  Res. 
117  was  offered  by  Senator  Wayne  Morse  and 
differed  from  the  Johnson  resolution  in  that 
It  recited  that  the  Senate  rules  prohibit  the 
absence  of  a  Senator  but  by  leave  of  the 
Senate;  Johnsons  resolution  recited  that 
"by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate  no  Member 
Is  auth  irized  t-o  appear  and  testify  but  by 
order  of  the  Senate  "  Morse  did  not  feel 
that  there  was  any  precedent  for  the 
JoHN.soN  recital 

«  171  P.  2d  800  iDC  Clr.,  19481,  certiorari 
denied,  336  U  S   t^l2  ■  1949  i. 
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"to   cases  where   the  contents   of   a  writing 
are  to  be  proved.    Here  there  was  no  attempt 
to   prove  the  contents  of  a  writing;    the  Is- 
sue  waa   that   Lamarre   had   said,    not   what 
the  transcript  contained""     In  the  Meyers 
case  the  conviction  arose  out  of  testlaiony 
In  a  committee,  whereas  In  the  situation  we 
are  discussing.  Impeachment  cf  the  Record 
Is  not  to  determine  whether   perjury  or  the 
subornation   thereof,  or   contemptuous   lan- 
guage was  used,  but  whether  a  Cor.gressman 
d'.d  or  did  not  maJce  a  statement  on  a  given 
bill.     I  think  the  courts  wou:d  refuse  to  In- 
quire   Into    the    correctness    of    the    Record. 
save    tn    the   very    rare    Instance    where    the 
House  or  Senate  itself  adjudges  a  person   ;n 
contempt"     But  while   the   ccurt.s   may   net 
allow  impeachment  of  the  reported  debates, 
they  may  well  come  to  a  reaUzatlcn  that  :he 
Record  is  not  always  a  record,  to  p<iraphra.=;e 
the  title  of  the  Neuberger  article,  and  th'.r.k 
twice  before  using  any  such  legislative  his- 
tory.    One  recent  US.  Court  of  .Appeals  r.t.se 
offers  some  final  clue  as  to  Judicial  thinking 
in  the  area  of  Congress -court  relationships: 
The    right    of    an    accused    by    appr-  prlate 
means  to  obtain  evidence  material  to  h.s  de- 
fense   is   essential    to    the   admlnis'-rati.n   of 
the  criminal   law.     A  subpena  duces   tecum 
to  one  who  has  custody  of  the  evidences   is 
an   appropriate  means.     If  such  evider.ce  is 
under  the  control  of  a  department  of  Gov- 
ernment   charged    with    the    administration 
of  those  laws  for  whose  violation  the  accused 
has  been  Indicted,  and  Its  production  is  re- 
fused,  or   it  is   excluded,   the   courts,  having 
responsibility  under  the  Constitution  for  the 
trial  of  criminal  cases,  have  held  a  ctjnvic- 
tlon  wlU  not  be  permitted  without  the  evi- 
dence.   •    •    •   Like    principles    should    apply 
with   record    to    evidence    in   the   custody   of 
the    Hoiose    of    Repfsentatues.      While    the 
privilege  of  the  H  -msp   -^.Lst  be  respected  it 
might  give  rise    -o   -ccasiiris  when  It  would 
be   necessary   to   forego   c   nvlctlon   of  crime 
because   evidence   Is   withheld.     There  Is  no 
doubt  som.e  discretion.  *o  be  carefully  exer- 
cised so  as  not  to  Invade  the  constitutional 
rights  of  an  accused  to  compulsory  process." 
But    here,    as    In    Afv-T?    v     Uni'fd    States. 
the  situation  Is  to  be  dlstinguislied  from  the 
question    of    Interpretatl  jri    of   statutes    and 
evidence  Impeach m-;  certain  types  of  legis- 
lative  history.      A   strona;   argument    can    be 
m^de    for    the    gradual    lessening    of    weight 
assigned   in   appellate  cases  to  the  f5oor   de- 
bates   as    reported    in     the     Congressionai. 
Record    ur.le-s    and    until    the    revision    and 
extension  practices  are   radically  revamped. 

v 
Tliere  Is  need  for  a  rule  atralnst  substantive 
changes  in  the  Conghession.al  Record  and. 
In  the  ca.3e  of  the  H,j'j.se  of  Represer.  tat  Ives, 
against  extenaions  wnich  appear  as  st>eeches. 
Changes  for  tiie  .^ake  of  gr  immar  ar.d,  per- 
haps rheUjriC  should  be  a. lowed,  with  pru- 
dence the  keyw  rd  Uj  api.r'  .lensive  Cti-igress- 
men,  worr.ed  aO  ■..-  •:.->  p  -:Me  effects  their 
unexpurgdted  remaj-its  may  have  in  home 
districts. 


As  suggested  Ln  the  Neuberger  article,  the 
Recorh  should  contain  maps  and  diagram.s  — 
and  on  occasion  Illustrations — when  needed 
t-.i  explain  debates.  Under  the  law"  the 
J-int  Committee  en  Printing  has  authority 
Ui  allow  this,  and  a  m  >derat''  exercise  'of  th.it 
authority  appears  warranted 

To  make  tne  Appendix  more  meaiiinftf  ;!. 
some  thought  'i,;ht  to  be  giv»T.  to  p.aciii^ 
a  ceiling  .u  the  number  of  items  a  Member 
m<iy  insert  during  any  one  sesf,ion.  this 
Biiould  cut  d'.wn  the  great  bulk  of  extraneous 
material.  There  ought  also  to  be  a  short 
table  of  contents  to  each  day's  Appendix 
items. 

As  noted.  It  would  b*"  helpful  to  have 
printed  in  the  Concbessional  Recoj.d's  Dally 
Diftest  a  status  table  of  major  substantive 
leiiirlation  worked  out  by  the  respective  fJurty 
leaders  in  each  House,  since  it  might  prove 
embarrassing  for  employees  of  the  Digest  to 
have   to  make  such   determination 

A  weekly  digest  of  the  debates  reported 
In  the  Concbessional  Recobd  would  be  of 
value  to  those  who  seek  more  than  the  usual 
newspaper  reports  of  congressional  activity 
but  have  neither  time  nor  energy  to  plow 
through  the  Record  itself.  This  could  be 
handled  as  a  private  publication,  although  it 
might  be  practicable  to  have  It  undertaken 
by  the  Government  Printing  OfSce  which  has 
the  plates  used  for  the  CoNcaxasiONAi. 
Record. 

Finally,  a  certain  fiber  of  moral  courage  la 
needed  so  that  Members  of  Congress  will  not 
hesitate  to  speak  their  minds  on  Issues  of  the 
day.  Perpetual  doctoring  of  the  primary 
source  of  legislative  activity  la  no  solution 
to   hasty   thougiits   ar.-I   h   t    tempers. 


*  Ibid  .  p  812;  see.  t-vi  the  dissent  of  Judge 
Prettyman.  pp   814  et  =eq 

■■•'  On  the  right  to  p'.m!.<ih  f  .r  contempt, 
see  Jefferson's  Manual,  sec  III,  and  the  an- 
notations thereto  in  Hou.se  Manual,  op  clt  , 
sec  293  et  seq  The  mnre  norm.al  proce- 
dure is  set  forth  in  title  18.  USC,  sec  192 
and  sec  194,  without  which  the  H  luse  and 
Senate  would  be  spending  a  great  amount 
cf  time  debating  whether  the  cou.-^e  of  con- 
duct of  a  witness  should  be  punished  and 
the  method  of  punishment  The  law  pro- 
Tides  for  certification  of  a  statement  of  firta 
concerning  the  contempt  to  the  appr-'prl^te 
U.8  uttorney  for  grand  Jury  attention  pun- 
ishment Is  authorized  up  to  13  monUia  or  a 
$1,000   fine,  or  both. 

**  Chr'ftnfffl  y  United  5*atet.  200  P  2d 
734  at  738  739  ,DC.  Cir    1952). 


V,E  MUST  rIAVE  A  MILITARY  SPACE 
PROGRAM— NOW 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President.  In  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  dehvered  to  a 
joint  session  of  Congress  on  January  7. 
the  President  of  the  United  States  spoke 
in  part  on  the  status  of  our  missile  and 
space  satelhte  programs. 

The  Pre.sident  said  that  the  Atlas  mis- 
sile had  "entered  the  operational  inven- 
tor>-"  during  the  past  year. 

The  President  said  that  our  military 
missile  program  'does  not  suffer  from  our 
present  lack  of  very  lar^e  rocket  engines, 
which  are  .^^o  necessary  in  distant  space 
exploration." 

Tlie  President  said  that  we  were  never- 
theless "pressing  foriAard"  to  develop 
such  larger  engines. 

The  President  recited  what  sounded 
like  an  impressive  list  of  satellites  under 
development  for  research,  for  navigation. 
for  weather  forecasting,  for  communica- 
tion. He  said  that  the  new  budget  would 
call  for  "practically  doubled'"  space  pro- 
gram expenditures. 

And  the  President  said  that  our  space 
explora:ion  program  was  "Often  mis- 
takenly supposed  to  be  an  integral  part 
of  defen.se  r^^search  and  development." 

Last  Sunday  night,  on  a  television  pro- 
gram, the  m.noriiy  loader  in  the  Senate 
for  the  Republican  Party,  the  di.'5tin- 
guished  Senator  from  niinol.s  [Mr  Dirk- 
ST.s]  msde  evrn  clearer  the  ba.'-lc  philos- 
ophy of  this  admml-tration  w.th  regard 
to  our  .'.pace  program 

Sena'yor  Dipksen  said,  commcntini;  on 
the  Presidents  .Tpoeclv 

I  thlrk  he  h,\«  put  the  empha.»l8  where  It 
belongs  •  •  •  ho  ,mea:..:.g  Prc.-ldent  Elsen- 
hower)  divorces  the  space  ;  r.  gram  fr^m  the 
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n...itary  program,  something  he  should  have 
daiie  long  ago.  so  that  there  won't  be  any 
confusion  as  to  the  accent  and  emphaals  of 
the  space  program  with  respect  to  our  mili- 
tary. 

^T•-  President.  I  rise  to  challenge  this 
pynlosophy.  It  is  wrong.  It  misleads  the 
American  people,  and  it  misleads  them 
dangerously.  It  is  my  purpose  today  to 
show  why  this  is  wrong,  why  our  mihtary 
and  scientinc  space  programs  cannot  be 
and  should  not  be  separated.  And  I  rise 
to  do  what  I  can  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  very  real,  the  very  great 
urgency  of  our  developing  a  military 
space  program  just  as  soon  as  we  can 
do  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  said  that  our 
need  for  a  military  space  program  is  real 
and  urgent.  It  is  real  becau.se  we  live 
in  the  same  world,  we  compete  in  the 
same  world,  with  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
is  urgent  because  we  have  allowed  our- 
selves to  fall  behind.  We  are  falling 
further  behind  every  day.  We  have  not 
yet  started  to  catch  up.  not  because  it  is 
beyond  our  capability  to  do  so.  but  be- 
cause we  have  not  yet  made  up  our 
minds  that  it  is  important  to  do  so. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message,  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  the  President  has  said 
that  in  the  budget  just  presented  to  Con- 
gress, expenditures  for  our  space  pro- 
gram were  goinj?  to  be  "practically 
doubled."  The  facts  do  not  support  this 
promise.  In  the  last  budget,  our  com- 
bined expenditures  for  space  programs 
were  on  the  order  of  $500  million.  The 
new  budget  calls  for  expenditures  on  the 
order  of  $825  million,  but  this  includes 
$150  million  appropriated  last  year  for 
the  Army  Ballistic  Missiles  Division, 
which  has  now  been  transferred  to 
NASA,  the  civilian  space  agency.  The 
correct  comparison  Is  between  $650  mil- 
lion last  year  and  $850  million  this  year. 
That  is  a  29  percent  increase — almost 
30  percent.     Not  "practically  double." 

There  Is  only  one  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  all  of  the  President's  state- 
ments on  our  missile  and  space  pro- 
grams, from  the  statement  I  quoted 
from  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
[Mr.  DiRKSKN]  and  from  the  budt,'et. 

This  is  the  inference  that  our  missile 
prof,'rams  and  space  exploration  pro- 
grams are  in  good  shape  and  that  we 
have  no  legitimate  cause  for  concern. 

Mr.  E»resident.  this  Is  far  from  a  true 
picture. 

For  example,  it  may  be  true  that  the 
"Atlas  entered  the  operational  inven- 
tory during  the  past  year."  but  as  I 
speak  today,  we  have  exactly  one  oper- 
ational Atlas  base.  The  number  of 
operational  missiles  on  our  one  opera- 
tional base  gives  rise  to  a  few  nightmares 
at  the  Pentagon. 

The  administration  itself  admitted — 
without  ever  saying  so — that  the  Presi- 
dent s  rosy  picture  of  our  missile  pro- 
gram was  incorrect  only  a  few  days  after 
he  made  It.  The  administration  now 
asks  Congress  for  enough  more  money  to 
expand  our  ICBM  Inventory  by  one- 
third.  That  Is,  one-third  more  for  the 
Atlas  and  one-third  more  for  the  Polaris. 
These  are  substantial  Increases. 

And  we  do  have  a  number  of  space 
satellites  under  development.  But  let 
me  Quote  from  a  recent  speech  by  Dr. 


Eberhardt  Reichten.  chief  of  the  guid- 
ance and  research  division  of  the  Jet 
Propulsion  Ijaboratoiy  of  California  In- 
stit  Jtt'  of   Techniiiogy; 

The  otiier  (iav   •    •    •   we   vere  attemptln|^ 

to  plan  the  misslrms  fnr  p.  sel  of  Kp,%r«r  vehi- 
cles In  1J61  and  IStiii  •  •  •  cniy  ic  be 
•hocked  al  tlie  <i.u  o£  uur  ell.  rts  l*j  nnd  tixat 
Um  &rst  half  of  our  tine  prugraiii  h.MX  au-eaay 
been  done  by  the  Russians. 

In  o'h€r  worcs,  m  Uie  field  of  space 
«tl>loration,  we  are  plcddui^'  a.ong 
slowly  buhmd  the  Rusi^ians.  Wr  are 
losing  more  gruund  v  ith  ever>-  day  that 
pa-sses. 

Let  me  remin*!  you  Mr  Prrsident,  that 
only  last  Thank.spiving  Day  we  at- 
tempted a  moon  shot.  We  failed.  That 
was  bad  enouch.  irat  understandable. 
What  wiis  far  worse,  and  not  under- 
standable, is  that  we  cannot  even  at- 
tempt to  repeat  that  experiment  for  an 
entire  year.  The  rea.son  given  is  that  we 
do  not  have  any  more  Atlas  rockets 
available  for  this  pun^x^e  Thii.k  of 
what  such  an  admission  does  to  world 
regard  for  the  technological  leadership 
of  the  United  States  of  America, 

How  can  we  have  the  Atlas  in  our  op- 
erational inventory  and  still  not  be  able 
to  spare  even  one  to  repeat  a  vital  ex- 
periment on  which  so  much  worldwide 
prestige  depend.s? 

And  what  is  tlie  reason  that  many  peo- 
ple suppose — "mistakenly,"  according  to 
the  President — that  our  space  explora- 
tion program  fs  an  Integral  part  of  de- 
fense research  and  development? 

The  reason  is  that  this  Is  what  it  should 
be.  The  ml.'^tahe  lies  with  this  adminis- 
tration, which  blindly  Insists  there  Is  lit- 
tle. If  any  connection,  between  our  space 
program  and  otu-  national  security. 

One  of  the  consequences — or  perhaps 
It  Is  one  of  the  causes — of  current  ad- 
ministration policy  is  its  refusal  to  ad- 
mit that  we  art  In  competition  with  the 
Russians  In  thl;  field. 

The  Soviets  maintain — and  the  whole 
world  believes— -that  there  is  such  a  race, 
and  that  we  are  running  a  poor  second. 
But  the  admiristration  Insists  that  we 
are  Just  out  for  the  exercise 

I  do  not  wLih  to  labor  something  I 
know  all  of  us  In  this  body  appreciate — 
the  Immense  d  image  to  our  world  pres- 
tige resulting  from  Soviet  achievements 
In  space  and  oiir  failure  to  equal  or  sur- 
pass them. 

Nor  Will  I  dwell  at  any  len^'ih  upon  the 
fact  that  Soviet  succe^s-ses  m  space  have 
exploded  what  astsi  to  be  one  of  our  bet- 
ter arguments  against  communi.'^m.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  argument  that 
scientists  woul  1  not.  or  could  not.  pro- 
duce flrst-clas.*  results  under  a  Commu- 
nist dictatorsh  p  Some  of  us  .Mill  cling 
to  this  comforting  assumption.  But 
the  facts  prove  It  to  be  wrong. 

Perhaps  we  co  not  all  fully  realize  how 
Soviet  space  achievements  have  already 
returned  cash  dividend."?  far  In  excess  of 
the  program  co.sts.  The  Increase  in  So- 
Tlet  technolop  cal  pre*t;.;p  r!1  over  the 
world  remilting  from  their  .^pace  achieve- 
ments WR.<  vfry  great  Almost  over- 
night, they  became  a  truly  formidable 
competitor  wltli  us  in  the  f^eld  of  supply- 
ing  the   foreign   market    with   complex 


technological   and   engmeermg    installa- 
tioiv*^ . 

It  has  been  reliably  estimated  that  for 
a  cost  on  the  order  of  S500  million  to 
launch  the  lirst  several  sputniks,  the  So- 
v.ei.s  i;ot  a  reium  on  the  world  market 
of  at  least  $5  bilLon.  or  10  times  the  ii.- 
vestmtnt — and  a  gcKxl  deal  of  it  :U  our 
expense. 

So  there  i.s  a  race.  There  are  prizes 
for  winn.np  it.  'Ihere  are  penalliefc  for 
Icxsmg  u.  We  are  m  that  race.  Al- 
ready we  have  forfe.:ed  some  of  the 
prizes  and  paid  some  of  the  penalties. 
Perhaps  we  can  ailord  Lheni.  There  are, 
however,  some  penalue.£  we  caruiot  af- 
ford to  pay,  if  we  choose  to  remain  a 
major  force  for  freedom  in  the  world,  or 
if  we  choose  to  remain  a  free  and  un- 
conquereri  Nat. on 

We  cannot  .itloid  to  continue  to  ignore. 
or  even  to  soft  pedal,  the  military  sig- 
nificance of  satelhtee.  If  we  allow  the 
Ru.^ians  to  win  the  prizes  in  thi."-  race 
simply  because  we  refuse  to  admit  it 
ex.sts.  or  because  we  ref'.;.'^  to  admit 
pa-Si  mistakes,  or  becau.se  budget  biUanc- 
mg  precludes  us  from  aliocuiin^'  sulfi- 
cicnt  resources  to  the  tas*i  .soon  enough 
to  give  Ui  a  chance,  then.  Mr  President, 
we  shall  be  In  very  senous  trouble,  in- 
deed. 

Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  .some  of 
the  reasons  why  we  so  ur;'  nu.y  need  a 
military-  spiice  program. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  for  our  need 
arises  from  the  difference  between  the 
nature  of  our  commitment  and  that  of 
Soviets. 

The  United  States  of  America  stands 
for  world  peace,  not  world  revt-lulion. 
Our  leaders  of  both  parties  stand  for 
IJeace.  Our  people  stand  for  p>cace. 
We  covet  no  new  terriuones.  We  do 
not  feel  any  compulsion  to  force  our 
sj^tem  of  goveniment.  our  system  i  f 
economics,  or  our  way  of  life  upon  aaiy 
other   nation   in   the   world. 

We  stand  for  freedom 

If  we  wore  convinced  that  th-  Soviet 
Union  shared  our  aspirations  for  wor.d 
peace  and  for  freedcwn.  then  we  sl.ou  1 
have  no  cause  to  fear  the  great  progress 
the  Scrviet  Union  is  making  m  indusu  y. 
in  science,  and  in  technology. 

B.t  we  are  not  so  convmced.  a.s  our 
multibillion  dollar  defense  budget  i  roves. 

In  a  military  sense,  we  are  committed 
to  a  policy  of  deterrence,  as  opposed  to 
a  p<  licy  of  aggression.  We  w-,;i  not 
strike  the  first  blow.  We  will  retaliate  — 
if  we  can — only  after  the  first  blow  has 
been  struck  at  us. 

This  posture — although  it  is  morally 
the  right  one — places  us  at  a  prave  di.-^- 
advantage  against  an  a^gres.'-or  nation 
armed  with  three  ICBM'.s  to  our  one. 
nuclear  war  heads,  and  .supi^nor  mili- 
tary int(  Uit-ence 

Clearlv  the  ma'^t  we  can  hope  for 
from  our  present  deterrent  forces,  ar.d 
Uiose  planned  by  this  admini.stratlon,  is 
a  sUilemate — tiie  sta'.emate  of  mutual 
terror. 

If  we  are  ever  a^-'ain  to  know  any  real 
measure  of  security  in  this  world,  we 
m.:.'t  hn\e  a  deterrent  force  which  is 
«up(M-ior — not  just  equal,  but  superior — 
to  the  forces  of  potential  aggression 
whic!'.  oppo.st^  us.  If  we  possessed  such 
a  f  >rce  t^vl.iv    v  e  would  be  m  a  really 


effective  position  to  negotiate  steps  to- 
ward a  permanent  peace. 

Can  we  create  such  a  superior  deter- 
rent force?  Yes,  we  can  The  ansvi  er 
hes  m  space  and  the  uses  we  can  make 
of  it  We  can  do  it.  I  repeat  provided 
we  abandon  the  policy  ficuon  that  our 
space  program  is  primarily  a  civilian 
scientific  undertaJting  with  minor  mili- 
tary applications,  provided  we  admit  we 
arc  .!i  a  r..ce.  with  the  Russians,  that  we 
cannc't  alTord  to  lose;  and  provided  we 
uri.shackle  ourselves,  and  tackle  the  job 
vnth  the  urgency  it  deserves 

I  spoke  a  moment  ago.  Mr  President, 
of  tl.e  superior  military  intelligence  pos- 
sessed by  the  Soviet  Union.  Let  me 
make  clear  what  I  mean 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
able    coll'apuf    yy-ld    for   a    question'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  California  yield  to  his 
colleague? 

M:  ENGLE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
for  a  question  to  the  di.^imguished  ac - 
ing  minority  leader,  my  able  colleague 
from  California. 

Mr  KUCHEL  My  .-^ble  colleague  has 
propounded  a  the.^is  v.  hich  I  believe 
worthy  of  grave  consideration  Ly  the 
Congress.  In  that  connection  I  wish  to 
ask  a  question.  What  does  the  present 
law  in  resard  t^c  N.^SA  authorize''  U^^s 
It  authon.'e  resea:  ch  and  development  or 
the  probing  generally  of  the  problems  of 
ouf^r  space  in  connection  with  the  mili- 
tary •>  What  is  the  present  stiitutory 
lunitation  under  which  NASA  may  con- 
d';ct  Its  operations? 

Mr  ENGLE  So  far  as  I  am  aware, 
the'-e  IS  no  statutory  lunitAtion.  except 
that  as  a  matter  of  practice  NASA  has 
bet  n  devoted  to  the  civilian  technology 
in  space;  and  the  President  made  it  very 
clear — and  this  is  the  matter  about 
which  I  am  enmplainine^that  he  in- 
tended to  keep  .vparate  the  military  ap- 
plications and  the  civihan  applications 
of  outer  space 

My  point  is — and  later  I  shall  develop 
tl.c  ;><Tini  further — that  they  cannot  be 
separated  that  they  should  not  be  .sepa- 
rated, and  that  this  administration  is 
a'^^mg  two  or  more  agencies  to  do  the 
sp-.TiP  thinp  thereby  creating  the  dupli- 
cnt-.rm  the  overlapping  and  the  wastinpr 
of  the  taxpayer's  funds  which  slow  up 
the  doing  of  the  vital  things  which  must 
be  done  in  this  field. 

Serr>nd,  I  am  raying  that  military'  re- 
quirements tn  connection  with  outer 
space  are  being  ienored  and  are  being 
made  .^ibsfrvipnt  to  civilian  applications 
in  outer  space  although  they  should  not 
be 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr  Pre-^ident  I  say  to 
my  rolieagne  that  it  is  my  understand- 
ir.i:  t.'uit  the  outer  space  legislation  which 
was  initiated  in  the  Congress  2  years 
aeo.  and  in  the  passace  of  which  the 
able  majority  leader  played  a  very  prom- 
inent part,  was  designed  to  provide  for 
the  civilian  acUvTiies  in  outer  space,  as 
dist,nguished  from  the  military  activi- 
ties. It  is  my  hazy  recollection  that 
not  only  v^as  that  legislation  so  de- 
signed, but  that  there  was  in  the  outer 
bpace  legislation  wluch  we  passed  lan- 
guage which  indicated  that  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Congress  there  should  be  that 
distinction. 
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Mr.  ENGLE.  That  Is  the  program  the 
administration     requested.      The     idea 

was and  I  mentioned  that  last  Aug"ust, 

in  connection  with  the  speech  I  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  In  connection 
with  our  defense  reorganization — that 
we  should  have  a  civilian  agency  oper- 
ating in  the  outer  space  field,  because  it 
would  be  bad  for  us  psychologically, 
throughout  the  world,  if  that  program 
appeared  to  be  a  military  one. 

But  the  Russians  are  not  as  thin- 
skinned  about  the  matter:  the  Ru.ssians 
have  their  space  program  operated,  as  I 
understand,  by  the  artillery  section  of 
their  army. 

So  we  set  up  a  civilian  operation  in 
the  space  field;  and  we  also  set  up  a  mil- 
itary operation — but  very  much  muted — 
in  the  space  field. 

My  complaint  is,  first,  that  they  should 
not  be  divorced:  and,  second,  that  higher 
priority  should  be  given  to  the  military 
applications  of  space  technology. 

I  am  about  to  refer  to  one  of  those 
points,  and  I  believe  my  colleague  will 
find  this  matter  of  very  great  interest. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  appreciate  what  my 
colleague  says.  I  shall  follow  with  in- 
terest his  comments. 

The  only  point  I  wished  to  inject  was 
that,  in  relying  on  my  memory,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  majority  in  the  Conere.ss 
and  most  particularly  the  distingui.shed 
majority  leader  together  were  respon- 
sible for  the  outer  space  legislation — for 
which  I  voted,  and  for  which,  as  I  recall, 
all  other  Members  of  this  body  voted. 

It  may  well  be  that  my  colleague  is 
pointing  out  some  ways  in  which  that 
legislation  could  be  amended,  or,  at  any 
rate,  that  consideration  should  be  given 
to  amending  it. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  This  is  the  first  tune  I 
have  said  this. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  bill  which 
came  through  was  the  one  txie  adminis- 
tration requested. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr  President,  at 
this  point  will  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnston  of  South  Carolina  in  the 
chair.)  Does  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona? 
Mr.  ENGLE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  should  like  to 
ask  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, whether  we  have  been  operatm^i 
for  a  number  of  years  under  the  type 
of  program  to  which  he  now  advocatt^s 
that  we  return.  In  other  words,  we  have 
had  the  military  engaged  in  the  .>pace 
business,  and  we  have  had  the  civilians 
engaged  in  the  space  business.  Is  that 
not  true? 

Mr  ENGLE.  Since  the  creation  of 
NASA,  we  have  had  a  civilian-operated 
space  afiiency.  The  military  has  gotten 
into  that  field  through  the  side  door,  so 
to  speak:  and  it  has  been  the  purpose 
of  the  administration  to  disconnect  the 
civilian  applications  and  the  military 
applications  of  outer  space. 

I  am  saying  that  both  of  them  should 
go  together  Last  August  I  recom- 
mended— because  this  Space  Agency  had 
gotten   so  far  down   the   road — th.it    we 


could  not  very  well  retreat  and  change; 
that  we  put  a  military  application  sec- 
tion inside  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Af:ency.  That  has  not  been  done, 
and  I  am  going  to  advocate  it  again.  I 
think  it  should  be  done 

Mr.  G<DIJ3WATER  Does  the  Senator 
recall  the  confusion  that  existed  in  our 
space  wcrk  and  in  our  missile  work  when 
we  had  i?ach  service  in  the  act.  develop- 
ing, in  many  ca.ses.  one  mi.'^sile.  and  the 
civilian  agency  at  the  same  time,  working 
with  the  military,  was  working  by  itself? 
I  think  one  of  thp  reasons  why  our  mis- 
sile sola."  iind  lunar  work — not  our  mili- 
tary work — ha.s  la^'ged  has  been  because 
of  the  confusion  created  basically  from 
our  seti.p  in  the  Joint  Chief.s.  which  I 
have  be'>n  stroniily  against.  That  setup 
has  created  confusion  and  duplication. 

I  am  afraid  if  the  Senators  sugges- 
tions are  followed,  without  centralizing 
authority  in  one  branch  of  the  military 
or  in  or.e  committee  of  the  military,  we 
shall  see  an  identical  confu.«:ion  come 
about  auain.  I  liope  the  Senator  will  go 
along  with  what  the  President  has  sug- 
se^ted,  because  I  think  the  program  has 
improved  in  the  short  number  of  months 
since  hf  sut^y.'^ted  a  divi.sion 

Mr.  ENGLE.  The  President  has  made 
some  suggestions  with  reference  to  what 
we  call  the  mis.sile  mess.  Last  August  I 
pointed  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  thi'.ve  were  101  separate  agencies  in 
the  Federal  Government  which,  one  way 
or  anotlier,  had  their  hands  in  this  mis- 
.sile business.  I  suesested  at  that  time 
that  the  President  clean  up  that  organi- 
zational structure.  He  made  a  couple  of 
moves  to  c>an  it  up  For  instance,  he 
sot  rid  >f  ARPA,  which  was  a  fifth  wheel 
if  there  ever  was  one.  Recently  he  made 
some  more  suggestions.  I  intend  to 
comment  on  those  in  a  few  minutes. 

What  I  am  .saying  here  ;s  that  we 
0U2ht  Ui  s^^l  thi.-;  military  space  program 
ofT  the  ,^round  and  give  it  great  empha- 
si.s.  and  that  we  ought  to  have  both  the 
civilian  and  military  .space  programs 
togethe'. 

In  ju;it  a  few  minutes.  I  int-end.  in  my 
sTJeech.  to  go  into  this  matter  of  having 
a  space  vehicle,  a  civilian  .space  vehicle 
or  sateLite,  or  a  military  .space  vehicle  or 
satellite.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  will 
agree  with  me  it  is  not  intelligent  to 
have  tv^o  organizations  doing  the  same 
job.  duplicating  and  overlapping  each 
other. 

Mr.  CrOLDWATER  Mr.  President. 
will  the  .'^enat-or  yield  further? 

Mr  EVGLE      Yes. 

Mr  GOI-DWATER.  That  is  the  point 
I  am  tr-ing  to  make.  I  am  afraid  the 
Senator's  suggestion  will  only  add  to  the 
number  of  agencies  in  the  field.  If  his 
suggesticn  is  to  the  point  that  there 
should  i)e  created  a  central  agency. 
there  may  be  some  merit  to  it. 

Mr.  ET'.'GLE.  That  is  what  I  am  talk- 
ing aboiit,  putting  th^^m  together,  in- 
stead of  furthpr  fractionalizing  them. 
I  want  t.0  put  them  together  under  one 
operation,  under  one  man  who  has  the 
job  of  directing  the  whole  program,  both 
civilian  and  military 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Might  I  point  out 
to  the  Senator  that  until  we  can  elim- 
inate  the  different   services   from   par- 


ticipation in  this  field,  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator's suggestion  is  not  going  to  produce 
the  result   he   would   like  to  have  pro- 
duced.    I  can  Sciy   the  re-sult  which  he 
wants  produced  is  a  result  which  every 
Senator  and  everybody  else  in  the  coun- 
try- would  like  to  see  produced.     I  think 
the  President  has  taken  a  right  step     I 
think  we  have  gotten  too  confused  when 
we   have  had    failures   in   the   .solar   or 
lunar  probes  and  have  felt  that  failure 
has  reflected  on  the  entire  mLssile  pro- 
gram and  effort.     In  my  mind,  that  has 
done  the  American  public  a  dLS&ervice. 
because  our  missiles  should  be  classified 
as  weapons  or  as  probes.    In  the  weapons 
field,    our   accomplishments   have    been 
nothing  short  of  miraculous,  to  my  mind. 
I  have  never  heard  of  the  Russian  ecjuiv- 
alent   of   the    CEP.    the    circle   of    error 
probability,   but   I  doubt  seriously   that 
they  approach  our  accomplishments.     I 
think  we  do  the  American  people  a  dis- 
service  if   we  allow  further  failures  in 
solar  or   lunar  probes  to  be  associated 
with    our   capabilities    m    the    weapons 
field,  our  nuclear  missiles,  or  the  ICBM 
I  rise  only  to  raise  the  point  that  I  am 
afraid   what  the   Senator  is  suggesting 
will  put  us  back  in  the  mess  we  were  In 
a  year  ago. 

Mr  ENGLE.  We  were  not  only  in  a 
mess  a  year  ago;  we  are  still  in  a  mess, 
and  anyone  who  knows  those  people  who 
are  presently  either  in  the  field  of  sat- 
ellites or  missiles  will  say  that  what 
we  need  most  is  a  better  organization  in 
this  field. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  yielded  to  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Arizona.  I  waa 
talking  about  the  military,  instead  of  the 
satellite,  program.  I  was  saying  that 
our  democratic  system  is  one  in  which 
we  maintain  a  really  tight  security  only 
about  our  most  vital  secrets,  and  even 
then  not  always  successfully.  It  is  not 
a  difficult  task  for  a  first-rate — or  even 
a  fifth-rate — espionage  network  to 
gather  precise  information  about  the 
state  of  our  defenses,  the  location  of 
our  missile  bases,  the  number  of  mis- 
siles we  have  or  have  under  construction, 
the  number  of  manned  bombers,  their 
locations,  and  whether  or  not  we  are  on 
airborne  alert,  and  so  on. 

Let  me  stop  to  emphasize  this  In  the 
light  of  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  has  said  It  is  correct 
to  say  that  we  have  reached  phenomenal 
accuracy  with  the  Atlas  mi-ssile  We  can 
shoot  it  5,000  miles  and  hit  a  bull  s  eye. 
But  we  have  got  to  assume  that  the  Rus- 
sians can  do  the  same  thing  If  that  Is 
true — and  we  must  proceed  upon  that  a.s- 
sumption — they  will  be  able  to  knock 
Vandenberg  fiatter  than  a  pancake  on 
the  first  volley,  and  they  will  al.so  be  able 
to  knock  down  our  other  Atlas  b;usfs, 
and  we  will  not  have  the  Atlases  to  shoot 
that  the  President  is  talking  about.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  do  not  know  where 
Russia's  ba.ses  are. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  If  the  Senator  will  let 
me  complete  this  thought  I  will  then 
yield  lo  him.  because  I  shall  make  the 
point  I  wish  to  submit. 

In  fact,  to  get  information  about  the 
bases,  one  does  not  need  to  be  a  spy  at 
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all  he  onlv  hu  to  be  ab)e  to  read.  If 
he  ran  re»d  th"  Appropnations  Cominit- 
Uf  hearings,  he  cii.n  do  pretty  wcil. 

On  the  otho-  hand — and  I  say  this 
without  mean  mr  any  rrOexXicn  on  oiur 
CIA — w^  simpiy  do  not  hav«,  and  can- 
not get.  anything:  amounting  to  a  cotn- 
parable  body  of  prec^e  mteiliKenee 
about  tlie  tifleiiBive  and  defensive 
strenFth.*^  and  dispoeitions  of  the  Soviet 
Unmn  'I*.t  v  lio  not  h&\r  a  i^on^ernment 
based  on  .separation  of  powers.  They  do 
not  believe  in  amving  at  great  pfiljcy 
decosions  thro«tfh  publK  debate  They 
do  not  have  e  fret  press  With  them, 
secrecy  and  security  are  a  feti-sh. 

Therefore,  plainly  one  of  our  great 
needs  is  to  rt^tiress  tl^  mttUigence  bal- 
ance. We  call  do  tiiis  wilii  reconnais- 
sanct  satelbte«. 

Frim  space  we  can  view  at  dose  rai^e 
all  the  territories  of  any  potential  ii*- 
gressor.  The  extent  of  the  informa- 
tion thus  available  will  be  limited  in  the 
near  future  or  ly  by  our  ability  to  place 
large  satellites  m  orbit  about  the  cartli. 

Let  me  emp:iasiz«  tius:  A  rtcoiuiais- 
sajice  satellite  equipped  Wtth  the  Midas 
uitrart'd  seiuong  dttevitursi  would  ei:i:*ble 
us  to  dett'ct  inisfciie  iiiunchings  ahuost 
instantaneously,  and  with  a  greatei-  de- 
gree of  reliability  than  radar.  A  recon- 
naissance saUillite  equipped  with  the 
light-gathering:  and  photographic  equip- 
ment presently  in  proepect  miglit — as 
early  as  1962- -enable  us  to  photograph 
ob.iect.s  as  simill  as  7  d'el  in  diameter 
from  300  ir.iles  up.  I  rf",jeat  that:  It 
might  enable  iw  to  photograph  oto.iects 
as  small  as  7  feet  in  diameter  from  300 
miles  up. 

And  it  has  b<'en  reliably  predicted  that 
by  the  latter  :»alf  of  this  decade,  such 
devices  will  b-^  mi  proved  to  U^e  pomt 
where  we  may  be  able  to  photograph,  at 
night,  objects  as  small  as  2  feet  m  di- 
ameter from  3110  mili  s  ii-i 

Now  I  am  g  ad  to  yield  to  my  dL-^tin- 
guished  friend  because  I  have  made  the 
point  I  was  dr.ving  at;  that  is,  the  place 
where  we  ha\e  the  biggest  and  worst 
gap  is  in  the  field  of  intelligence.  We 
have  a  big  enough  gap  in  tlie  field  of 
missiles  and  rrtaliatory  strike  power,  but 
we  do  not  knc*'  what  is  pning  on  Inside 
the  Soviet  Unon.  whereas  all  the  Rus- 
sians have  to  do  is  to  read  the  newspa- 
pers or  talk  to  the  construction  workers, 
in  order  to  be  iwble  to  draw  a  bead  on  our 
Atlas  missiles  wherever  Uicy  are  jierched. 
sitting  up  like  pine  trees  on  Uie  horizc«i 

I  am  delit'h;.rd  to  yield,  if  my  friend 
from  Arizona   le^fures  to  make  comment. 

Mr.  GOLD"W'ATER.  The  Senator  got 
so  far  past  his  point,  it  would  be  u.seless 
for  me  to  reply  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ENGLE  Mr.  President,  let  me 
point  out,  however,  that  even  if  we  had 
such  a  satellite  now,  all  set  to  go.  we 
would  have  to  borrow  the  powerplant 
from  the  Russians  to  get  it  off  the 
launching  pad. 

In  other  words,  what  chiefly  limits  us 
in  this  field  is  '.he  lack  of  a  powerplant 
with  a  thrust  m  the  ordfr  of  a  million 
to  a  million  anc  a  half  pound.';. 

The  President  told  us  that  we  are 
pressing  forward  to  develop  such  engines. 

Now.  I  do  rot  claim  to  know  more 
about  the  problem  of  defending  America 


than  almost  anybody  eiae  tn  the  country. 
But  I  do  know  that  one  does  not  press 
forward  on  the  basis  ol  a  hsw  prJority.  a 
limited  budiret.  and  a  40-boiir  wt;ck. 
And  that  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing  on 
the  Saturn  ciueter  and  t^  Nova  motcH-. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  aocneooe  in  the 
adinirriStratK;n  .seem.s  to  have  called  this 
glaring  mconsistency  to  the  attentKHi  cf 
the  President.  AimI  I  approve  of  the 
latest  move  of  the  administration  which 
ftMTshadows  a  higher  priority,  more 
funds  and  overtime  wcwk  for  this 
pro  ect 

Surveillarnce  and  wnming  are  by  no 
meaiiS  the  wJy  functions  which  satel- 
lite* would  serve.  Space  satellites,  even 
at  our  presiTL  level  of  technokiKy.  offer 
treinendois  possibiliues  lor  rapid  and 
rehable  communication  between  any  two 
(■:■  n.  r.i'  ;)(,;r,t.'-  ;r.  th'  uorki  or  over  it 
Prom  a  military  standp<jmt,  this  means 
that  adequate  and  reliable  communica- 
uon  betv.  een  ^^^lobally  dispersed  land,  sea, 
and  air  forces  is  p^issibk-  throut.'h  space 
.s.diteU:ies.  So  great  would  be  liie  im- 
provemeiit  over  our  rfesent  system  in 
terms  of  our  ciipabihlv,  tiiat  it  would 
place  us  m  literally  another  world,  ac- 
cording to  General  .Schrt  ;ver. 

Itecomiaisj-ance,  warning  and  com- 
muincauon^  are  primarily  peaceful  in 
ti.e  purpose  they  serve.  They  offer  no 
acuve  tiireal  to  any  naUon.  Tluy  need 
be  feared  only  by  the  nation  secreUy 
planning  acts  of  unprovoked  aggression. 
All  of  them  have  tremmdous  scientific 
and  commercial  possibilities. 

For  example,  one  of  these  possibilities 
is  worldwide  television — live  coverage  cf 
any  event  anywhere  in  tlie  world  made 
instantaneously  available  to  every  other 
point  in  Uie  world. 

Some  of  us.  of  course,  might  consider 
this  to  be  more  a  disaster  than  something 
to  be  desired.  Nevertheless,  it  is  coming, 
and  the  only  real  question  is  whether 
the  announcer  will  speak  English  or 
Russian. 

But  it  is  not  the  tremendous  commer- 
cial and.  F>ossibly.  cultural  dividends  of 
communication  satellites  with  which  I 
am  concerned  today,  it  is  their  military 
application. 

We  may  be  able  to  endure  the  next  few 
years  without  "Maverick  in  Leningrad. - 
or  "Riverboat  on  the  "Volga"  or  "Have 
Sputnik,  Will  Travel,"  but  I  seriously 
doubt  that  the  Russians  would  be  willing 
to  make  their  worldwide  satellite  com- 
munications system  available  for  the 
use  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

This  is  one  case  where  we  have  to  use 
the  "do  it  yourself"  kit. 

Space  satellites  offer  us  additional 
possibilities  for  increasing  the  effective- 
ness of  our  deterrent  force?.  Chief 
among  these  Is  the  possibility  of  a  really 
effective  means  for  active  defense 
against  missiles  launched  from  any  place 
on  land  or  sea.  It  may  even  be  possible 
to  thwart  an  attack  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  harmful  effects  would  be  borne 
only  by  the  aggressor.  It  appears  now 
that  this  could  be  accomplished  orJy 
from  space. 

Incidentally,  I  emphasize  this  is  a  field 
where  there  is  no  question  about  the 
technical  capability  of  our  people  to 
accomplish  the  result. 


Further,  we  may  well  be  abie  to  estab- 
lish a  stratefric  farce  in  spare,  remote 
from  the  earth,  widdy  dispersed,  con- 
stantly alert,  and  capaMe  ot  strikini;  an 
Bfxresaor's  tarfrets — fcrflowing  early 
waminpr — with  such  speed  and  force  as 
to  eliminate  a  large  portion  ot  the 
enemy's  force  before  launch. 

Of  o«e  thing  we  may  be  CCTtain.  The 
Soviets  are  alert  to  every  one  of  these 
potentialities.  They  have  a  demon - 
.strated  capability  in  the  field.  We  are 
years  behmd  than,  but  not  yet  so  far 
behind  that  we  cannot  catch  up.  Our 
begmnings  are  on  a  bi-oad  front,  our 
resources  and  our  capability  are  exten- 
sive. 

The  concepts  I  have  described  today 
are  the  sound  concej>ts  and  designs  of 
niar.y  of  the  Nation's  best  scientists  and 
engineers  They  are  concepts  based  on 
the  pstaWished  laws  of  science,  and  on 
a  relatively  corLservative  extraix)latJon 
of  established  technological  achieve- 
ments 

Now.  Mr  President  the  subject  I  am 
discu.ssing  today  is  far  too  important  to 
our  national  security  to  be  discussed 
.solely  as  a  political  issue,  or  to  assess 
the  blame  for  the  mess  we  are  in  solely 
in  terms  of  which  political  party  occu- 
pies the  White  House. 

But  the  fart  is  that  the  major  im- 
IXKiiment  we  face  today  in  this  field  is 
the  stubborn  refusal  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration  to  admit  that  they  have 
made  a  whole  series  of  tracic  mistakes 
and  to  set  about  correcting  them 

On  the  28th  of  la^t  Aupu.^t.  I  spoke 
to  the  Senate  on  the  necessity  of  re- 
organizing our  Armed  Forces  in  terms 
of  fimctions  and  missions.  In  the 
course  of  that  address  I  had  occasion 
to  point  out  the  tremendous  duplication 
and  complexity  which  exists  in  our  mis- 
sile and  space  program  agencies.  One 
effect  of  this  has  been  to  stretch  out  the 
time  required  merely  to  make  deci-sions 
to  the  point  where  our  leadtime  in  de- 
veloping air  and  space  projects  is  twice 
that  of  the  Russians. 

I  ix)int^  out  then  that  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
was  set  up  as  a  separate  civilian  agency 
because  the  administration  wanted  to 
negate  the  idea  of  our  space  program 
being  military  m  character. 

I  will  say  to  my  distinguished  friend 
that  this  is  the  matter  to  which  1  re- 
ferred a  few  mmuies  ago. 

It  desired  to  place  the  emphasis,  as 
far  as  the  development  of  our  rrogvum 
in  outer  space  is  c<  ncerned,  on  the  c.vil- 
lan  and  peacetime  use  of  space  and  space 
actiMties. 

I  pointed  out  then  that  there  appeared 
to  be  no  logical  ba.sis  for  completely 
separating  the  missile  and  space  pro- 
grams. 

It  seemed  clear  to  a  number  of  us  last 
August,  exactly  as  it  is  clear  today,  that 
all  space  vehicles — and  the  ICBM  is  a 
.•^pace  vehicle — have  four  probkmsi 
propulsion,  guidance,  reentry  and  pay- 
load.  Three  of  these — propulsion,  guid- 
ance, and  reentry — are  identical  whether 
the  space  vehicle  is  civilian  or  military: 
only  the  payload— that  Is,  what  the  ve- 
hicle carries — is  different. 
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I  said  also  that  because  of  commend- 
able desire  to  emphasize  the  peacef  ulness 
of  our  intentions,  we  were  ignoring  the 
fact  that  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  all  his  top  assistants  are 
civilian,  not  military.  And  we  were — 
and  still  are — by  this  purely  arbitrary 
distinction,  impairing  our  ability  to  con- 
centrate sufQcient  resources  on  procrrams 
in  which  the  requirements  of  both  the 
military  and  the  scientific  programs  were 
very  largely  identica.. 

Conceding  that  NASA  was  by  then  too 
far  down  the  road  to  stop,  I  called. 
among  other  things,  for  the  establish- 
ment within  NASA  of  a  military  appli- 
cations division,  to  operate  in  similar 
fashion  to  the  military  applications  di- 
vision in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
I  call  for  it  again. 

In  the  interim,  some  small  progress 
has  been  made.  The  operational  func- 
tions of  ARPA — a  fifth  wheel  if  there 
ever  was  one — have  been  abolished  and 
transferred  to  NASA.  One  sm^jle  serv- 
ice— the  Air  Force — has  been  Eiiven  the 
main  responsibility  for  operating  the 
missile  and  space  vehicles. 

In  the  message  sent  to  Consres^s  this 
January  14,  the  President  proposes  to 
make  certain  changes  in  NASA  struc- 
ture. It  is  not  my  purpose  today  to 
comment  extensively  on  this  proposed 
legislation,  pending  study  and  analysis 
of  the  proposed  amendments  by  th-^  S-r'n- 
ate  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
Committee,  chaired  by  our  distin^ui.^hed 
majority  leader,  Senator  Lyndon  John- 
son. 

But  even  one  reading  of  the  messatje 
and  the  bill  is  enough  to  make  a  few 
important  things  about  this  propo.sed 
legislation  obvious. 

The  President  proposes  to  abolish  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Advisory 
Council,  and  the  Civilian-Military  Liai- 
son Committee.  Insofar  as  these  actions 
tend  to  simplify  the  adminustrative 
structure — to  eliminate  two  of  the  eche- 
lons concerned  with  the  decisionmaking 
processes,  I  am  for  them  100  percent. 

However,  the  President's  measure,  and 
proposed  bill,  are  replete  wiih  evidence 
that  he  is  still  unwilling  to  admit  that 
our  civilian  and  military  space  programs 
simply  cannot  be  separated. 

The  President  tells  us  that  a  single  mil- 
itary-civilian space  program  does  not 
exist  and  is  unattainable  Without  ever 
telling  us  how  to  ?o  about  it.  he  assures 
us  that  the  military  and  civilian  pro- 
grams are  clearly  distinguishable. 
And  then,  in  the  very  same  sentence,  he 
admits  that  both  NASA  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  may  have  sin.'lar 
or  Identical  requirements  for  launched 
vehicles. 

In  fact,  about  half  the  message  seems 
to  be  proposing  to  get  the  Department  of 
Defense  entirely  out  of  NASA's  hair  on 
the  grounds  that  their  missions  are  en- 
tirely dlfTerent.  and  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  ample  authority  to  pro- 
ceed on  Its  own.  Then,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  he  admlta  that  at  the  heart  of  the 
problem — and  the  launched  vehicles  are 
the  heart  of  the  problem — their  missions 
are  not  different  at  all,  but  practically 
Identical.    Clearly,  this  Is  an  open  invi- 


tation for  duplication  of  effort,  author- 
ity, and  responsibility.  This  he  proposes 
to  avoid  t)y  himself  assigning  develop- 
ment of  new  launched  vehicles  to  one  or 
the  other,  regardless  of  whose  program 
requirements  brought  about  its  concep- 
tion, or  tc»  what  eventual  use  it  will  be 
put. 

It  seem.?  to  me  that  what  has  really 
happened  here  is  that  some  of  the  many 
voices  wiich  have  b<^en  raised  throutrn- 
out  the  cointry  about  the  un=-ntisfactory 
status  of  our  mi.ssile  and  space  pro- 
«:rams  have  finally  bf-en  heard.  In  an 
attempt  to  meet  this  criticism,  rather 
than  grapple  with  the  roal  problem,  the 
President  has  propcksed  one  more  re- 
shuffling C'f  responsibilities,  a  re.shuffling 
that  will  not  advance  us  by  so  much  as 
one  single  day,  and  may  in  fact,  retard 
us  still  fui'ther 

Mr.  President,  we  havo  had  a^xiut  all 
of  this  we  can  stand  I  say,  le*^  us  frfH«ly 
admit  the  mistakes  of  the  pa5t  Let  us 
candidly  admit  that  we  are  m  a  race 
with  the  Ru.ssians  and  that  we  are  seri- 
ously beh.nd  Let  us  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  we  liave  an  urgent  need  of  a  mili- 
tary space  program  as  rapidly  as  we  can 
devise,  develop,  and  produce  it  Let  us 
.^^amm.er  together  an  effective  combina- 
tion of  erovernmental.  scientific,  military, 
and  indu;;trial  re.sources  to  do  the  job — 
and  supply  that  team  with  the  funds 
;t  needs,  the  direction  it  needs,  and  above 
all  the  sense  of  urgency  it  needs 

Mr  KUCHFL.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  .'leld'' 

Mr    ENGI^.    I  yield 

Mr,  KUCHEL.  My  colleague  has  made 
some  exc-^Ilent  {wints,  and  I  believe  the 
Congress  might  well  consider  the  ad- 
visability or  feasibility  of  a  better  in- 
tegrated activity,  both  military  and  ci- 
vilian, in  the  field  of  space  exploration. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  committee. 
I  certainly  can  add  nothing  In  the  way 
of  expert  advice,  pro  or  con,  but  I  think 
the  poin--  has  been  well  made,  and  we 
should  study  it. 

I  wish  to  .say.  with  complete  respect, 
however,  that  the  present  space  law  Is 
and  was  a  product  of  the  Congress.  With 
understandable  pride,  the  Democratic 
leader  of  the  Senate  laid  that  legislation 
before  us.  W'e  passed  it  unanimously. 
In  the  declaration  by  the  Congress  as  to 
the  outlines  of  the  program  it  Is  clearly 
indicated  that  the  responsibility  of  the 
new  space  agency  over  control  of  aero- 
nautical and  space  activities  shall  be 
complete,  except  for  that  part  which  has 
to  do  with  weapons  systems,  which  shall 
be  the  re  ponsibility  of  the  Department 
of  Defens.-.  I  say  that  because  I  believe 
we  shoulc  set  about  reexam.n.nt;  what 
we  did,  to  ee  whether  we  can  make  prog- 
ress in  thU  field 

Mr.  ENC'LE.  Let  me  comment  to  my 
colleague  ind  friend  from  California 
that  the  Space  Act  did  not  put  aiiyone 
in  A  straltjucket  In  the  cuse  of  n  .space 
vehicle,  a  s.\tellilo.  wo  have  the  problem 
of  propulslf'n  We  mu.st  uet  it  up  We 
have  the  problem  of  tfuidunco  Wo  mu.st 
guide  it  in  '.he  diicciion  it  .sliould  so,  so 
that  it  will  BO  into  orbit  We  hiwe  the 
problem  of  leentry,  bringinu  the  sntcll.'e 
down  into  'ho  atnvispii.  ;o  and  uecwu^g 


it  back  safely  to  the  ground.  Those 
three  problems  are  the  problems  of  space 
and  space  U'(  hnology.  They  are  iden- 
tical, whether  the  vehicle  is  a  military 
vehicle  carrying  radar  to  detect  mi.'^^iles 
coming  from  Soviet  territory,  or  photo- 
graphic equipment  for  reconnaissance 
purpose.s,  or  ;i  communications  system, 
which  would  be  purely  civilian  In  char- 
acter The  difference  lies  only  in  what 
we  put  Into  the  satellite. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  a  program 
does  not  make  .sense  which  says  that  the 
military  should  develop  their  own  pro- 
pulsion system,  their  own  guidance  sys- 
tem, and  their  own  reentry  tech'nology. 
while  NASA,  working  on  the  civilian  side 
to  develop  a  space  vehicle  or  .satellite, 
does  precisely  the  same  thing.  That  Is 
the  kind  of  duplication  which  has  cost 
the  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars,  and 
slowed  up  the  program. 

Mr  KUCtlEL.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr  ENGLE.    I  yield. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  remember  sitting 
here  and  listening  to  the  distinguished 
Democratic  leader  when  the  bill  was  be- 
fore us.  Let  me  read  from  his  state- 
ment to  the  Senate  on  June  16.  1958.  , 
Congressional  Record,  volimie  104,  part 
9.  page  11293: 

Mr  JoHNtoN  of  Texas.  The  committee 
bill  states  clearly  that  It  Is  the  fundamental 
policy  of  our  country  that  aeronautical  and 
space  activities  should  be  dedicated  to  peace- 
ful purposes  and  the  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind. We  can  today  see  only  a  short  dis- 
tance Into  the  future,  and  we  car  only  specu- 
late uf)on  a  few  of  the  ultimate  beneflta 
which  the  space  age  can  bring  to  the  people 
of  the  world. 

We  know  that  there  will  be  tremendous 
gains  m  the  economic  and  physical  wpU- 
belng  of  people  brought  ab<^5Ut  by  dlscoverle* 
In  the  areas  of  weather  prediction  and  con- 
trol, communlcatlona.  medical  •clence.  and 
transp)ortatlon. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  not  unmind- 
ful that  technological  advancement  in  the 
space  age  will  have  military  applications 
which.  If  our  own  capacity  to  defend  our- 
selves Is  not  maintained,  can  result  In  our 
subjugation  and  decline. 

In  order  to  Insure  that  the  progreas  man 
makes  In  the  space  age  produces  peaceful 
benefits  rather  than  military  destruction.  It 
Is  essential  that  we  carry  on  our  scientific 
exploration  and  development  In  aeronautics 
and  space  with  vigor,  and  determination,  and 
without  Injury  to  our  national  defense  re- 
quirements. Without  strength  to  defend 
ourselves,   there   can   be  no   peace 

There  Is  no  dispute  here  as  to  whether  we 
shall  have  civilian  or  military  control  over 
our  aeronautical  and  space  activities.  That 
control  will  clearly.  In  the  traditions  of  our 
country,  and  In  accord  with  the  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  our  form  of  govern- 
ment flourishes,  be  clvUlan. 

The  commltte«  bill  recognize*,  however, 
that  such  control  does  not,  and  should  not. 
Involve  any  change  In  the  traditional  power 
of  the  EJepartment  of  Defense  over  Its  re- 
•I>on«lbUUics  In  the  defense  of  the  Nauon. 
A-r  : wnir.il  and  space  activities  which  are 
;.i.nuirlly  associated  with  the  development  of 
•Axapona  iyitems  and  with  military  oper»- 
t:oni  will  remain  under  the  direction  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Defense  Department 

The  Senate  bill  Mtabllshee  a  new  rlviiinn 
Space  Agency  with  a  civilian  Dir<>otMr  m.tl 
Drp  ity  Director,  and  irania  tt  complete  op- 
t  r  rial  authority  and  r«aponalbiuty  in  the 
Qeid  of  nonmllltary  aeronautical  luul  »»  >' < 


activities.  Since  operating  authority  and 
responsibility  for  military  aeronautical  and 
space  activities  ire  placed  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  a  new  overall  Space  Policy 
Board  Is  established  In  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President. 

This  Space  Policy  Board  will  be  com- 
posed of  seven  Presidential  appointees  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  Four  members  will 
be  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense,  the 
Director  of  the  new  Space  Agency,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
The  three  other  membei-s  will  be  selected 
by  the  President,  one  each  from  other  In- 
terested agencies  of  the  Government,  with 
the  provision  thst  one  of  these  but  no  more 
may  come  from   the  Defense  Departinent 

The  Board  Is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
surveying  our  o\erall  space  objectives  and 
capabilities,  recc-mmendlng  comprehensive 
programs,  designating  responsibility  for 
major  projects  and  resolving  disputes  which 
may  arise  between  governmental  agencies  In 
this  field. 

It  Is  to  carry  out  the  direction  of  the 
President  as  well  as  apply  the  Jurisdictional 
standards  createc  In  the  act  Tlie  Secretary 
of  Defense  Is  sptclflcally  empowered  to  ap- 
peal to  the  Pre«  dent  whenever  any  action 
or  Inaction  of  tae  Board  In  his  Judgment 
adversely  affects  our  national  security  A 
slxnllar  right  of  appeal  Is  Implicitly  given 
to  every  other  rr ember  of  the  Board. 

The  Space  Pol  cy  Bo€ird  has  no  adminis- 
trative or  operational  functions.  While  It  la 
authorized  to  employ  a  staff  It  Is  Intended 
and  expected  that  such  staff  will  be  of  mod- 
est size,  composed  of  only  those  exjserts  and 
clerical  assistants  necessary  to  permit  the 
Board  efficiently  >o  carry  out  its  limited  pol- 
icy planning,  anc  decisionmaking  functions. 

Operational  authority  and  ref ponsibility 
are  placed  In  th«'  cIvUlan  space  agency  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  It  Is  obvious 
that  many  of  the  projects  carried  on  under 
the  primary  respcnsibUlty  of  one  agency  may 
also  Involve  the  active  cooperation  and  ef- 
fort of  the  other  Provision  for  flexible  co- 
ordination and  cooperation  Is  made  In  the 
bin  and  the  bll  directs  that  there  be  no 
undue  duplication  of  facilities,  personnel  and 
effort. 

Also  It  is  anticipated  that  under  the  pri- 
mary direction  and  responsibility  of  either 
the  Department  of  Defense  or  the  civilian 
Space  Agency,  otaer  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  called  upon  to  perform  much 
essential  sclentlllc  and  technical  work.  At 
this  early  stage  In  our  venture  Into  space, 
the  area  of  our  knowledge  Is  so  small  and 
the  potentlalltle.i  for  progress  so  great  that 
we  will  do  well  to  organize  our  effort  so  as  to 
utilize  as  much  of  our  trained  manfjower  and 
facilities  for  aeronautical  and  space  activi- 
ties as  other  national  requirements  will 
permit. 

There  Is  a  provision  In  the  bill  directing 
the  civilian  Space  Agency  to  make  publicly 
available  all  technical  information  which  the 
security  Interests  of  the  country  will  permit. 
We  also  recommend  the  enactment  of  patent 
provisions  like  thoee  contained  In  the  House 
bin.  These  provisions  are  intended  to  pro- 
vide protection  tJ  the  Interest*  of  the  Ocv- 
•rnment  and  at  the  same  time  permit  ample 
rewards  and  Inducements  to  Inventors  to 
Insure  their  mavlmvim  effort  The  patent 
provisions  are  sin  Uar  to  those  In  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act,  and  li  the  regulations  used  nnw 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  N»- 
lltMial  Advisory  Cimmittee  fur  Aeronautics 

The  committee  reported  in  nccordivi^ce 
With  the  ■tatemei  t  I  hnvr  Mm'  ni.Kte  tmt 
in  view  of  the  de  ire  of  »r\rnu  nb.r  mem- 
ber* of  tt>»  CMmmi  tre  tr<  uive  fvirti-.er  ntudy 
to  the  H(ivi«e  urct  nn  Rurt  becnine  \iiin(il- 
mou*  content  w>n  ui  be  reqvurwl  t<>  write 
»nv  new  UnKviajre  i-.t<i  the  bii;  if  the  Senate 
ivfl  i.'e<l  the  uin.iirxi  laniiuage  of  the  H<ni«e 
bi..  I  ifTer  an  amen  Imetit  and  K«k  th«t  it  be 
read      tj-.p    ,,niri,(!!  .ci.t    nvike.*    tlie    pxirnt 


section  from  the  Senate  bill  In  order  thhi  tiie 
House  patent  section  will  be  in  conference 
Then  whatever  the  conXereefc  may  agree  upon 
can  be  done. 

I  say  to  my  friend  that  I  think  we 
have  the  responsibility  of  mquirinp  into 
the  subject  again,  to  see  whether  the  law 
which  we  In  the  Congress  passed  with 
great  enthusiasm  2  years  ago  mipht  now 
be  stisceptible  to  constroictive  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  ENGLE.  That  is  precisely  what  I 
am  saying.  The  program  which  was  en- 
acted into  law  was  the  program  of  this 
administration.  In  his  message  the 
President  said  that  our  space  explora- 
tion program  was  "'often  mistakenly  sup- 
posed to  be  an  Integral  part  of  defense 
research  and  development." 

That  Is  precisely  what  I  say  It  should 
be.  He  says  It  Is  mistakenly  supposed  to 
be  that. 

Then,  to  really  button  the  case  down 
further,  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  (Mr.  Dirksen),  Ir  commenting  on 
the  President's  speech,  said: 

I  think  he  has  put  the  emphaf;ls  where  It 
belongs.  •  •  •  He  (meaning  President  K- 
senhower)  divorces  the  space  program  from 
the  military  program,  something  he  should 
have  done  long  ago,  so  that  there  won't  be 
any  confusion  as  to  the  accent  and  emphasis 
of  the  space  program  with  respect  to  our 
military. 

That  was  said  Sunday  night  on  a  tele- 
vision program.  What  I  am  saying  to- 
day is  that  that  Is  exactly  the  wrong 
direction  in  which  to  go.  We  ought  to 
put  the  two  together. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mi- 
Clark  in  Uie  chair).  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  role 

Mr  CIJVRK  Mr.  President  I  a,^k  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr  Cot- 
ton in  the  chair.).  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


TIIE  BUDGET 

Mr  CLARK  M:  Piesident.  Congress 
has  now  received  the  Pie.sident's  budget 
which,  in  my  judpment.  is  another 
"head  in  the  sand'  budget  which  re- 
fuses to  face  up  to  our  national  needs 
and  international  responMbilities 

I  can  think  of  no  more  ixrtinent  com- 
ment than  that  contained  in  a  recent 
article  entitled  "A  Di.s.<^enting  View  on 
National  Audit,"  reprinted  yesterday  on 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Washington 
Post  from  the  New  Republic,  in  \^hich 
it  originally  appeared 

I  assk  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
tKie  be  punted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  m  my  remarks 

There  beinif  no  objection,  tlie  article 
wR.s  01  deiiKl  to  be  printed  in  Uie  Record. 
a.«i  follows: 

A  DiaaKNTiNo  Virw  on  Nattonai  Avdit 

V.'»u  >me  to  the  Age  of  Damocle*  Sorry 
thnt  thing  in  h\iiig  vip  there  by  a  hair,  but 
yo\i  kn>>w  what  rtH>*  cn*u  theee  day* 

The  Prfsldeiu  hM  given  an  acixjunt  of  hi* 
»tewKrd»hlp  but  the  greateet.  overrldlug 
»!i  >rtftge   11^.    the   luviinnui   arcounu  WM  not 


:r.ti.in..ued.  It  arises,  we  think,  from  the 
President  8  conviction  that  it  itr.  i  tlie 
principle.  Its  the  m^.ney  of  the  th.ng  He 
falls  to  see  that  tiiere  is  more  Than  one  kind 
of  mortgfige  un  the  future;  there  is  more  to 
It,  national  audit  than  a  counting  of  blessings 
and  cash. 

Wnat  is  the  President  .=  message  as  the  new 
decade  begin.',?  Save  now,  be  strong  later. 
Save  now,  ediicate  later.  Save  now,  cure  un- 
employment later.  Save  now,  reclaim  our 
towns  and  cl.ies  later.  Save  new.  research 
later  the  ca\ise  and  remedy  for  mortal 
disease.  Save  now.  build  housing  later.  Save 
now,  clear  the  air  later.  Save  now,  purge 
our  streams  later.  Save  now.  nourish  later 
the  people — and  the  hopes — of  new  nations. 

Along  with  Its  fixation  on  money  debits, 
the  President's  state  of  the  Union  message 
encourages  further  default  of  n.-^tionai  re- 
sponsibility, glossed  over  by  recourse  to  the 
doctrine  of  divided  powers  and  the  ley 
morality  of  self-help  "The  traditional 
framework  of  our  Federal  system  •  •  •  has 
worked  effectively  for  nearly  200  years  "  The 
system  has  evolved  for  nearly  200  years,  to 
a  point  where  Federal  help  for  States  and 
local  communities  now  invigorates  rather 
than  threatens  the  Republic,  politically  as 
well  as  financially. 

To  favor  dedicating  the  energies  of  the 
National  GovernnTent  to  the  tostering  of 
economic  growth  is  not  necessarily  to  favor 
deficit  financing  on  the  or.e  hand,  or  reli- 
ance on  a  theoretical  high  volume  of  revenue 
to  the  Government  from  such  growth  on 
the  other.  There  is  room  In  a  balanced 
budget  for  the  encouragement  of  growth  If 
there  Is  a  willingness  to  make  necessary  re- 
visions In  oiu  tax  structure  and  monetary 
policies;  and  if  there  Is  the  courage  and 
Intelligence  to  make  sense  of  the  defense 
budget.  Here  the  soldier  President  Is  the 
most  dlsapfKilnting  He  if  anyone  we  were 
told  in  1952,  could  slice  away  the  fat  and  end 
the  waste  of  service  rivalry,  dupllcaticn,  and 
a  clinging  to  the  old  while  embracing  the 
ever-more-costly  new  But  instead  of  expert 
reconstruction  of  the  anatomy  of  the  defense 
budget,  we  have  had  only  the  arbitrary  Im- 
position of  an  upper  limit  of  size  prescribed 
not  by  the  President  or  any  other  constitu- 
tional officer,  but  by  the  Director  of  the 
Budget 

But  we  are  less  anxious  about  the  possi- 
bility of  war  (although  we  do  not  rule  it  out 
entirely)  than  by  the  effect  of  this  military 
Imbalance  upon  United  States  diplomacy. 
We  want  cur  statesmen  to  be  armed  by  miore 
tiian  the  short  end  of  the  big  stick  Neither 
our  military  posture  nor  our  dipl'^imacy  Is 
well  served  by  a  design  of  defense  which 
scamps  the  requirements  for  conventional 
war  and  comes  perilously  close  to  commit- 
ting us  to  automatic  recourse  to  nuclear 
weapons  if  war,  any  kind  of  war,  should 
come. 

Nor  Is  It  healthy  for  the  world  to  believe, 
with  all  too  much  e^  idcnce,  that  we  stand  on 
the  verge  of  shortening  ov.r  shadow  in 
Europe,   for   budgetary    reasons. 

In  his  message  a  year  ago  Mr  Elsenhower 
made  much  of  a  plan  for  defining  national 
goals  It  sounded  good,  although  it  was 
liard  to  see  why  he  could  not  sit  down  aiid 
do  the  job  with  a  pencil  and  pad  This  year, 
therp  was  no  talk  of  national  goals.  Yet 
this  m  a  subift't  for  deepest  coj^cern  Not 
judt  tlie  omissuyi  by  Uie  President  but  Uie 
evident  fact  tiinl  we  are  ftndUiB  no  »vich 
goals,  with  or  without   hit  help 

In  exanuning  the  »tftte  of  the  Union  we 
cunnol  help  !-ememberliig  George  Krnnnn  » 
•avHgely  rxpre**<>d  doubt  whrthrr  a  society 
wiui  the  empty  iM-e^xTupnuon*  of  thin  no. 
ciriy  cMi  survive  We  recall  the  fivrcast 
of  Henry  Jame*  73  years  ari  In  'The  Bisto- 
nian*."  where  he  anUclp*ted  "a  reign  of 
mediiKrlty  of  tbe  feebleet  and  fl«tte«t  and 
moet  pretenUovi»  thai  ha*  ever  beeii  Kern   ' 
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Ther«  la  Bomethlng  a  President  could  do 
about  tlila,  and  It  la  not  In  outer  space,  or  on 
the  far  side  of  the  moon,  but  right  here  on 
earth.  It  la  to  mobilize  the  resourcea,  the 
thought,  the  Idealism  of  this  country,  and 
of  the  world  for  the  task  of  helping  toward 
a  decent  existence  the  people  now  denied 
It  by  accidents  of  history  and  environment. 
If  the  public  response  to  the  moblUxatlon 
were  to  be  what  we  are  sure  It  would  be. 
there  would  be  no  reason  for  doubt  as  to  the 
state  of  thla  Union. 


I 


The  key  statement  in 


I 


Mr.   CLARK. 
the  article  is: 

What  la  the  President's  message  as  the  new 
decade  begins?  Save  now,  be  strong  later. 
Save  now,  educate  later.  Save  now.  cure  un- 
employment later.  Save  now.  reclaim  our 
towna  and  cities  later.  Save  now.  research 
later  the  cause  and  remedy  for  mortal  dis- 
ease. Save  now.  build  housing  later  Save 
now.  dear  the  air  later.  Save  now.  purge  our 
streams  later.  Save  now,  notirlsh  later  the 
people — and  the  hopes — of  new  nations. 

Mr.  President,  the  history  of  how  the 
President  placed  himself  in  his  current 
fiscal  predicament,  and  how  he  Is  per- 
petuating that  predicament,  is  well  out- 
lined In  a  column  which  appeared  this 
morning  In  the  New  York  Times  under 
the  byline  of  that  outstanding  reporter, 
James  Reston,  under  the  title.  "More 
Monesy,  More  Woe."  It  is  this  predica- 
ment, rather  than  a  realistic  facing  up 
to  naJUonal  challenges  which  has  moved 
the  President  to  present  a  budget  which 
In  a  year  of  prosperity  proposes  the  cut- 
ting back  of  our  military  procurement 
and  total  military  expenditures  in  the 
face  of  the  growing  power  of  the  Russian 
and  Chinese  Communists. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Reston's  article  may  ap- 
pear at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

MOKK  MONXT,   MOR«  Woi— PUESIDENT'S   BUDG- 

■T  Thotjblis  Aaz  Called  Similak  to  Thosx 
or  Most  Amxucaits 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  January  18  —  Like  moet 
Americans  who  lock  over  their  financial  ac- 
counts these  days.  President  Elsenhower  is 
confronted  by  a  familiar  dilemma.  That  \s 
to  say.  he  took  In  more  money  than  he  ever 
expected  to  get.  but  had  more  flnanclal  wor- 
ries than  ever  before. 

Even  If  he  gets  the  M.200  million  surpl'is 
predicted  In  today's  Federal  budget,  his  fi- 
nancial accounts  for  the  8  years  of  his  ad- 
ministration win  show  a  deficit  of  at  least 
$15  bUllon. 

Again  like  most  Americans,  the  President 
didn't  plan  It  that  way,  but  he  Is,  to  a  lar?e 
extent,  the  victim  of  events  beyond  his  con- 
trol. 

"Our  goal,"  said  the  Republican  platform 
of  1952,   "is  a  balanced  budget." 

Senator  Robert  A.  Talt.  of  Ohio,  wajs  more 
explicit  in  the  famous  statement  he  issued 
from  Mornlngslde  Heights  In  September  of 
th.^t  year  just  before  the  election.     He  said: 

"General  Elsenhower  emphatically  agrees 
with  me  in  the  proposal  to  reduce  drastically 
overall  expenses.  Our  goal  is  about  $70  bil- 
lion In  fiscal  year  1954  and  $60  b'.lUon  in  fis- 
cal year  1955.  Today  we  are  up  .against  the 
guns.  Government  Is  taking  one-third  of 
the  people's  Income  and  thereby  one-third 
of  its  freedom." 

PUEDOK    RKPCATSD 

In  the  campaign  Itself,  General  Elsen- 
hower   repeated    the    pledge.    'My    g'^al.    as- 


suming that  the  cold  war  gets  no  worse. 
Is  to  cut  Pederal  spending  to  something  like 
$60  billion  within  4  years,"  he  said 

Starting  with  the  budget  iJ  fiscal  year  1954. 
here  la  the  flnanclal  summary  In  biliiL>n3  of 
dollars,  Oif  his  8  years  In  office; 


Receipts 

Eriiend- 
ilures 

Surplus 
or  ijeflcit 

I'u'i'.c 
Jetit 

v^^^ 

64.7 
60.4 
68.2 
71.0 
69.1 
68.3 
78.6 
84.0 

67.8 
64.6 
66.5 
60.4 
71.0 
8a7 
7R.  4 
70.8 

-3.1 
-4.2 
-t-1.6 
-t-1.6 
-2.8 
-12.4 

-t-o.a 

+4.2 

271  3 

!.,.■„')     

274  4 

ViiA 

27-2.  !< 

Vj;,' 

270.  S 

ly.ss.... 

1(».W        

278.3 
2M.7 

l*»  (.'stiinate) 

I'j^l  lestiui^te) 

284.5 

28ao 

An  Incident  took  place  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  that  fi.'st  Elsenhower  budget  that  ex- 
plains a  great  deal  about  the  figures  above. 
On  April  30,  1953.  the  President  called  Sen- 
ator Taft  and  other  Republican  congres- 
sional leaders  to  the  White  House  to  hear  an 
explanation  ol  the  budget. 

As  related  by  Robert  J  Donovan.  Washing- 
ton correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  who  was  later  (?lven  access  to  U^ie 
minutes  of  the  President  s  Cabinet  and  jther 
White  House  meetings  for  an  offlcidJ  history 
of  the  first  Elsenhower  administration,  the 
President  explained  that  he  had  cut  the 
Truman  budget  but  that  heavy  millt.\ry 
spending  would  continue,  that  mure  deftciia 
lay  ahead  and  that  the  first  Republican 
budget  woii'.d  be  out  of  balance. 

Senator  TaTt  denounced  the  budget  as  a 
violation  of  their  private  agreements  and 
public  statements. 

"The  one  primary  thing  we  promised  the 
.\merlcan  pe<jp!e,"  he  said,  "was  reduction  of 
expenditures.  Now  you're  taking;  us  rlgtit 
down  the  same  road  Trun;an  traveled  It  s 
a  repudiation  of  everything  we  promised  in 
the  campaign," 

From  that  day  to  this,  the  President  has 
been  caught  between  th'">se  members  of  his 
own  party  who  wanted  expenditures  cut 
even  at  the  expense  of  the  military  budset, 
and  those  Den.  vrrats  who  are  n^iw  blaming 
him  for  spending  too  little  and  allowing  the 
defenses  of  the  Nation  to  fall  behind  the  of- 
fensive power  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  this  battle  the  President  has  defended 
the  concept  of  collective  security  overseas 
and  of  social  security  at  home.  His  deflcita 
are  largely  tne  result  of  the  military,  political. 
and  social  revolutions  In  the  world  and  of  the 
requirements  of  a  population  that  rose  from 
155  million  in  1952  to  Just  under  180  million 
today. 

It  Is  interesting  in  this  connection  that 
associates  i)f  the  President  who  looli  sadly  on 
this  overall  d^llcit  now  mention  three  things 
In  explanation  of  the  record. 

First,  the  Soviet  sputniks,  which  bcx^sted 
the  budget. 

Second,  the  rere.=slr.n  of  1958-59.  which  led 
to   additional   expenditures. 

Ar.d  third,  'he  President's  three  Illnesses 
of  Idoo  and  1956. 

KCONOUY    NOT    PtJ^HED 

On  this  last  point.  It  la  now  conceded  here 
that  after  the  President  took  111  in  September 
of  1955.  the  administration's  careful  plan  to 
cut  about  t3  billion  of  expenditures  was 
never  loiiowed  through. 

Looking  back  on  that  period  now,  ofBclals 
concede  that  the  absence  of  the  President 
prxluoe<i  a  kind  of  administrative  untidi- 
ness. The  President  himself  was  not  able  to 
e:iJ  r:e  economy  on  the  departments  as  he 
might  have  done  If  he  had  been  active  The 
direction  of  the  Bureau  of  the  B  ideet  was 
not  forcefu!.  and  pven  those  in  the  Govern- 
ment who  Raw  the  dpfl'lts  mounting  hesi- 
tated to  bother  the  President  with  the 
problem. 


In  addition  to  thla  administrative  untidi- 
ness, some  ofUclala  here  believe  that  there 
was  also  intellectual  untidiness  In  dealing 
with  the  recession.  The  recession,  they  note, 
could  have  been  dealt  with  by  cutting  taxes 
or  Increasing  expenditures. 

Some  officials  argued  for  a  tax  cut.  on  the 
ground  that  once  expenditures  go  up  In  the 
Federal  budget,  they  tend  to  remain  on  the 
new  higher  plateau.  This  course,  however, 
was  rejected,  and  while  there  waa  no  actual 
decision  to  Increase  expenditures  they  were 
allowed  to  go  up  piecemeal,  adding  once 
more  to  the  size  of  the  budget. 

OTHEX    CADSKS.    TOO 

It  was  this  difference  of  opinion  on  ex- 
f>endlture8  that  led  to  the  extraordinary 
spectacle  of  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Oeorge  M  Humphrey  condemning  his  own 
administration's  budget  Just  before  he 
retired. 

In  the  last  analysis,  however,  the  defl'-lta 
were  not  caused  primarily  by  these  differ- 
ences within  the  administration,  the  farm 
program,  which  the  administration  Inherited 
and  did  not  aolve.  the  rising  Interest  on  the 
dpbt  arid  inflation  all  contributed  to  the 
administration's  diaappolntments 

They  could  have  cut  the  C'->st  of  defen.se 
and  put  solvency  ahead  of  security,  f)r  re- 
jected new  programs  for  highways  and  alr- 
port.s.  but  if  they  had  taken  this  course,  the 
outcries  of  protest  would  have  been  louder 
than  those  being  voiced  here  today. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  article  gives,  year 
by  year,  national  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures. It  shows  that  deficits  have  oc- 
curred in  4  of  the  first  6  years  of  the 
Ei.senhower  admini.'^tration,  the  last  defi- 
cit of  $12,400  million  being  the  largest 
deficit  in  a  peacetime  year  In  our  his- 
tory, and  shows  how  the  public  debt  has 
increased  from  $271  billion  to  more  than 
$280  billion. 

It  shows  ratiier  optimistically,  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  the  small  estimated 
surplus  for  fiscal  1960  and  a  somewhat 
unrealistic  surplus  of  $4,200  million  for 
fiscal  1961.  which  appears  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  message. 

I  am  appalled  that  the  President  pro- 
poses to  terminate  the  college  ho'a5ing 
program,  to  cut  back  on  aid  for  hospital 
construction,  to  rock  along  with  the 
present  minimum  level  of  urban  rene'*-al. 
and  to  propose  only  $10  million  in  ex- 
penditures to  create  jobs  in  all  of  the 
many  areas  of  longtime,  heavy  unem- 
ployment, a  subject  with  respect  to 
which  a  subcommittee  headed  by  the 
distinguLshed  junior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota will  soon  make  a  report  The 
President  proposes  no  expenditures  at  all 
for  aid  to  education.  I  hope  ver>'  much 
that  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  disagree 
with  the  President  during  the  next  few 
days  and  pass  a  substantial  aid  to  edu- 
cation bill. 

As  the  Washington  Post  notes  in  this 
morning's  lead  editorial: 

The  President  said  It  all  In  his  first  sen- 
tence. "With  thla  mesaage.  transmitting  the 
budget  of  the  United  Statea  for  the  fiscal 
year  1961.  I  Invite  the  Congreas  to  Join  with 
me  in  a  determined  effort  to  achieve  a  sub- 
stantial surplua." 

Mr.  President,  the  editorial  con- 
tinues— and  I  am  paraphrasing — that 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
budget  message  it  looks  as  if  nothing 
else  matters  in  our  national  economy  and 
our  national  ixysture  at  home  and  abroad 
except  to  achieve  this  substantial  sur- 
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plus:  and  to  this  end  the  final  energies 
of  the  admimstrat  on  are  apparently  to 
be  devoted. 

I  suggest  that  it  has  been  very  seldom 
in  our  history  that  so  n.irrow  a  view  of 
the  economic  respcnsibihties  and  of  the 
Nation's  real  priority  needs  has  been 
more  unabashedly  acknowledged. 

I  concur  in  the  President's  view  that  a 
surplus  would  be  t)oth  appropriate  and 
helpful  in  1961  .  but  it  .should  not  be  the 
focus  of  the  Government  s  planning,  as 
Mr    Eisenhower  has  made  it. 

This  budget,  as  the  Washincton  Post 
points  out.  calls  for  reductions  in  the 
overall  weapons  procurement,  exten.sive 
cutbacks  in  the  Strategic  Air  Command, 
and  a  47-ship  reduction  in  authorized 
naval  strength.  It  calls  for  only  a  snails 
pace  of  modernization  of  the  Army — 
and  our  boys  in  Berlin  are  still  equipped 
With  World  War  I  type  machine  guns. 

The  President's  aid-to-education  pro- 
gram IS  no  more  realistic  and  workable 
than  it  wa.s  a  year  ago.  Yet  thi.^  is  where 
a  substantial  increase  in  Federal  spend- 
ing is  not  only  desperately  needed  but 
would  al.so  pay  enormous  dividends  in 
many  other  fields 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  leading  editorial  published 
in  today's  Wash irm  ton  Post  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From   the  Washington  Post.  Jan    19.   1960] 
The  Call  That  Nrvxn  Came 

The  President  said  It  all  In  the  first  aen- 
tence.  "With  this  message,  transmitting  the 
budget  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal 
year  1961,  I  Invite  the  Congress  to  Join  with 
me  In  a  determined  effort  to  achieve  a  sub- 
stantial surplus"  Prom  beginning  to  end  it 
Is  a«  If  nothing  else  mattered  nearly  eo 
much.  The  administration's  final  energies 
apparently  are  to  be  consecrated  to  the  at- 
tainment of  a  budget  surplus.  Seldom  has 
Its  narrow  view  of  Federal  economic  respon- 
sibilities and  of  the  Nation's  priority  needs 
been  more  unabashedly  acknowledged.  A 
surplua  would  Indeed  be  appropriate  and 
helpful  In  fiscal  1961 — but  it  ought  not  to 
be  the  focus  of  the  Government's  planning, 
as  Mr  IHsenhower  thus  has  made  it. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  or  why  the  Presi- 
dent thinks  his  budget  attests  to  the 
strength  of  America  s  economy.  The  Treas- 
ury estimates  of  gross  national  product  and 
of  corporate  earnings  on  which  the  $84  bil- 
lion revenue  forecast  Is  founded  are  plainly 
ultraconservatlve  If  there  Is  any  expecta- 
tion— as  there  ought  to  be — that  the  Nation 
can  or  will  experience  relatively  full  employ- 
ment In  the  next  18  months,  receipts  should 
be  measurably  higher  (I>esplte  the  steel 
ttrlke.  revenues  this  year  are  now  expected 
to  run  $1.5  billion  higher  than  foreseen  a 
year  ago.  and  It  Ls  likely  that  the  Treasury 
again  Is  playing  it  safe  i 

As  for  spending,  the  President's  expendi- 
ture estimates  hardly  constitute  an  affirma- 
tion of  faith  in  the  Nation  s  capacities.  The 
figures  are  the  loweat  of  all  the  Elaenhower 
years  In  terma  of  national  Income — even  If 
the  conservative  official  forecasts  are  ac- 
cepted. The  $79.8  billion  spending  program 
would  amount  to  Just  18  percent  of  the 
national  Income,  compared  with  19  percent 
for  the  current  fiscal  yesir  and  an  average 
of  20  percent  for  the  years  since  1954. 
Spending  in  the  coming  year  could  be  in- 
creased by  as  much  a«  $9  billion  and  not 
exceed  the  Elser^iuwer  average,  in  these 
terma. 


Thus  a  budget  more  in  keeping  wuh 
nauonal  needs  in  deferise,  education,  re- 
search, public  health  and  welfare,  and  for- 
eign economic  assistai:ice  wuuld  seem  efvsily 
within  reach  on  the  only  terms  Uiat  count: 
the  Nation's  ability  to  pay  for  it  At  truly 
full  employment  and  with  a  minimum  pro- 
gram of  tax  reform — Including  the  p<j6taJ 
rate  and  gasoline  tax  increases  which  the 
President  prf>perly  insists  upon — such  a 
budget  could  be  balanced  and  might  well 
Include  a  surplus  for  debt   retirement. 

Spending  this  year  was  depressed  In  ao 
many  areas  of  Federal  activity  that  it  Is  not 
surprising  to  find  instances  in  which  out- 
lays for  1961  show  slight  increa-Ke.-;  Given 
last  year's  policy  of  "no  new  starts'  on  water 
resources  projects,  for  example  the  42 
projects  for  which  Initial  fund.";  are  proposed 
in  the  new  budget  look  like  pn>gress  Meas- 
ured against  national  need-'  this  is  a  falter- 
mg  half  step.  The  Incr teased  outhivs  for 
basic  research  of  various  kinds  are  extremely 
m'xlest 

The  ald-to-educatlon  program.':  contain 
little  that  Is  more  realistic  or  workable  than 
the  proposals  of  a  year  ago.  Here  among  all 
the  challenges  to  national  ent-erprise  is 
where  a  substantial  Increase  In  F'ederal 
spending  Is  not  only  desperately  needed  but 
also  would  pay  enormous  dividends  And 
so  on  through  the  dreary  recital  still  no 
significant  acceleration  of  nuclear  power  de- 
velopment, of  urban  renewal  projects,  of 
stream  pollution  control,  of  public  housing 
and  of  many  other  programs  In  which  the 
national  shortfalls  are  evident  and  growing. 

The  defense  budget  calls  for  reductions 
In  overall  weapons  procurement,  exten.slve 
cutbacks  In  the  Strategic  Air  Command  s 
bomber  strength,  and  a  47-shlp  reduction 
in  avithorlzed  naval  strenirth  The  snail'F- 
paced  modernization  of  tlie  Army  Is  to  be 
slightly  accelerated,  It  appear?,  btit  nothing 
Is  projected  for  more  adequate  airlift  or  for 
the  other  requirements  of  an  ample  limited 
war  capabUlty.  The  Increased  procurement 
of  Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  is 
heartening,  but  regrettably  the  major  em- 
phasis In  the  next  2  or  3  years  must  be  on 
mlssllee  relatively  ■vulnerable  to  a  Burp»-lae 
attack 

The  reductions  In  bomber  strength  may 
simply  be  an  accommfxlation  tcp  the  realities 
of  Improved  Russian  defenses  But  it  ought 
not  to  be  Imagined  that  mlsfiles  are  yet 
ready  to  take  over  the  bomber's  role  The 
budget  begins  to  reflect  the  Imm.lnence— 
f>erhaps  Indeed  the  presence — of  the  much- 
advertised  gap  in  American  strategic  power. 
A  50-percent  Increase  In  authorizations  for 
the  civilian  space  agency's  programs  may  ul- 
timately help  to  shorten  the  long  Ru.ssian 
lead  In  this  field,  but  this  Is  by  no  mean.«  a 
"crash  program"  to  achieve  American  parity 
In  space  exploration. 

The  proposed  foreign  economic  aid  pro- 
grams add  to  Impressive  totAl."!  but  far  too 
small  a  sum  Is  yet  being  committed  to  the 
basic  development  programs  which  the  have- 
not  nations  so  desperately  require  to  achieve 
the  breakthrough  to  self-sustained  growth. 
This  makes  all  the  more  desirable  the  plan 
to  focus  economic  aid  in  a  few  areas  Mili- 
tary aid  appropriation  requests  are  somewhat 
higher,  but  a  decline  in  actual  spending  next 
year  Is  forecast.  The  recommendat.  ^ns  of 
the  Draper  Committee  for  more  expeditious 
m(xlernlzatlon  of  NATO  forces  seem  finally 
to  be  receiving  recognition,  however 

Pew  of  the  President's  legi.slative  recom- 
mendations are  new  'We  have  previously 
supported  many  of  them,  such  as  the  pro- 
p>08al  to  equalize  military  retirement  pay.  to 
repeal  the  American  reservation  on  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  World  Court  and  to  remove  the 
Interest  celling  on  Government  bonds. 
These  and  several  others  deserve  the  close 
attention  of  Congress. 

As  for  the  budget  Itself,  Congress  has  al- 
ready   greeted    It    on    the    familiar    pattern. 


Representatives  Tabeh  and  Cannon  of 
cou.'^e,  promise  that  it  will  be  further  re- 
duced A  disapf'Ointmg  number  of  Dem- 
ocrats have  contented  themselves  with  C)b- 
serving  that  the  postal  rate  and  ga6«^^>;ine 
tax  increases  cannot  be  approved  and  that 
therefore  the  budget  surplus  may  prove  il- 
lusory. A  few  have  suggested  tiiat  urgent 
programs  may  get  more  funds,  but  last  years 
reduction  In  the  funds  for  space  exploration 
Is  not  an  encouraging  omen  Until  the  vast 
sum  of  unmet  national  needs  Is  faced. 
limited  goals  like  the  achievement  o'.  a  sur- 
plus or  the  reduction  of  an  indicated  deficit 
will  probably  continue  to  shape  Federal 
budgets 

The  call  to  a  peacetime  greatness  of  na- 
tional purpose  comes  hard  In  President 
Eisenhowers  7  years  it  has  not  come  at  all. 
Now.  with  the  outlines  of  the  final  chapter 
written  there  Is  little  to  do  but  frame  the 
great  Issues  anew  for  national  reappraisal 
and.  hopefully  a  fresh  start  next  January. 
In  this  budget  message,  the  Republicans  pre- 
sumably have  taken  their  ground  The  ap- 
peal is  narrow — and  in  these  times,  exceed- 
ingly dangerous. 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President,  T  wonder 
why  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  tells  us  Uiat  he  is  more  knowledge- 
able about  deferLse  than  anyone  else  in 
the  counlry,  is  so  niggardly  with  the  mili- 
tary phase  of  the  budget.  In  this  regard, 
the  Washington  Post  this  morning  has 
published  what  is,  to  my  mind,  one  of 
the  g^reatest  of  the  many  great  columns 
which  that  distinguished  commentator, 
Walter  Lippmann.  has  written  over  the 
course  of  the  years  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr  Lippmann's  column. 
entitled  "The  Second  Best."  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.'^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.«  follows: 

The  Second  Best 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

The  President  has  been  true  t-o  the  prin- 
ciple he  laid  down  in  his  first  budget  which 
wa.s  submitted  on  January  21  1954,  We 
win  reduce  '  he  said  6  years  ago  'the  share 
of  the  national  income  which  Is  spent  by 
the   Government  " 

He  has  done  that  Although  the  Federal 
Govenxment  is  spending  on  the  purchase  of 
goods  and  services  more  than  it  did  6  years 
ago,  this  is  a  smaller  share  of  the  much 
Increased  national  income  Even  when  we 
add  the  very  considerable  increased  amount 
spent  by  local  and  Stiit^*  go%-ernm.er.is  the 
t-.^tal  is  still  a  smaller  share  than  it  wa.c  m 
1953.  when  the  President  was  f)reparlng  his 
first  bvidget 

So  the  President  Is  entitled  to  say  that 
he  has  been  faithful  to  the  principle  he  laid 
down  when  he  began  During  his  term  of 
office,  the  American  pec-ple  have  been  enjoy- 
ing a  larger  share  of  a  greatly  enlarged  na- 
tional Income  Never  before  In  a!i  history 
have  so  many  i>eople  in  any  country  had  so 
much  money  to  spend  privately  and  as  they 
saw  fit. 

This  would  be  an  unalloyed  delight  were  It 
not  for  the  disturbuig  fact  that  during  tliese 
years  of  jsrivate  prosperity  tlie  President  has 
been  presiding  over  the  loss  of  American 
primacy  among  the  great  powers  of  the 
world 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  country  is  still 
much  richer  than  the  Soviet  Union.  It  may 
be,  although  no  one  knows,  not  any  weaker 
than  the  Soviet  Union  But  we  have  fallen 
behind  and  are  not  holding  our  own  In  terms 
of  national  power.  In  overall  military  ca- 
pacity. In  the  competition  to  pioneer  in  outer 
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space,  tn  the  comparKtlve  rata  of  economic 
growth,  and  In  education,  which  la  the  Uf»- 
glTlng  principle  of  national  power. 

Why  has  this  happened?  Why  are  we 
challenged  In  this  way  when.  In  fact,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  a  gross  national  product 
which  Is  less  than  half  of  cmrs  and  a  stand- 
ard of  llv.ng  about  a  third  aa  high  as  our 
own?  Why  Is  this  richer  country  being 
pressed  by  a  poorer  country? 

The  reason,  at  bottom,  is  that  In  this 
period  of  cold  war,  the  President  has  ad- 
hered to  a  principle  which  would  probably 
no  longer  be  siiltable  even  In  a  time  of 
total  peace.  Ho  has  adhered  to  a  principle 
which  puts  private  comfort  and  private  con- 
sumption ahead  of  national  need.  The  Pres- 
ident has  spent  his  7  years  In  offlce  reducing 
the  share  of  the  national  Income  devoted 
to  public  purjKJees.  The  challenge  of  the 
SoTlet  Union  has  been  demanding  an  In- 
crease, not  a  reduction,  of  the  share  of  the 
national  Income  devoted  to  public  purposes. 
We  are  falling  behind  In  the  race  because 
we  are  not  allowed  to  run. 

The  Soviet  economy  is  growing  at  a  rate 
which,  estimated  conservatively,  is  6  per- 
cent per  annum.  Cmr  economy  has  been 
growing  at  a  rate  of  less  than  3  [percent. 
The  Soviet  economy  Is  half  as  big  as  ours  but 
It  is  growing  twice  as  fast.  This  means  that 
this  year's  Increment  of  Increase  Is  about 
•  la  billion  In  the  USSR,  and  about  $15 
billion  In  the  USA. 

But,  and  this  is  the  crux  of  the  matter,  the 
U.S.SJI.  will  use  most,  not  all.  of  the  •12 
billion  IncresMe  for  national  purposes,  for 
armaments,  for  productive  Investment,  for 
foreign  aid,  and  for  national  education.  We. 
on  the  other  hand,  are  acting  on  the  Elsen- 
hower principle,  and  are  spending  a  greater 
share  of  our  $15  billion  increase  fnr  prlva':e 
piirposes,  for  the  making  of  consumer  gor<is 
and  of  the  factories  and  facilities  crmnected 
With  the  making  and  use  of  consumer  goods 

That  Is  why  the  national  power  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  forging  ahead  of  :he  national 
power  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  taken  this  analysis  of  the  figures 
from  several  so\irce«  but  chiefly  from  the 
brilliant  and  notable  testimony  before  the 
joint  committee  of  Congress  given  last 
•utumn  by  Prof.  W.  W.  Roetow  of  the  MR.ssa- 
ohuaatta  Institute  of  Technology  The  tnal- 
yala  la  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Mr 
Allen  W.  Dulles  based  on  the  findings  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  Mr.  Dulles' 
lt«Mm«nt  la  one  that  we  must  all  ponder 
and  tale  to  heart.  It  aayi  "the  major  thrust 
of  Soviet  economic  development  and  lu  hlnh 
teohnologtoai  tkilla  and  reaourcea  are  di- 
rected toward  apeciallied  Industrial,  military 
and  national  power  goala  A  major  thruat  of 
our  economy  la  directed  Into  the  production 
of  the  conavim»r-t\p8  gixida  und  aervicea 
which  add  Uttla  to  the  alnewa  of  uur  national 
•tr«ngth.  Hance,  neither  the  iiaa  uf  ovir  re- 
■pMtlve  groaa  nauonnl  pruducia  nor  of  uur 
reapectlvt  indviatrlal  product lona  la  a  true 
yardaUck  of  our  relatlvt  niiUonal  power  poal- 
Uoat. 

"The  uaee  to  which  acon^nulc  reaourcea  ivre 
dlr«cted  largely  determine  the  meuaure  <.vf 
naUc\nAl  power  " 

I  emphMlM  the  laat  aeiuei^ce  of  KTr 
DuUea'  ttAtement  becaviae  It  atiUoa,  ao  u 
•eema  to  me.  the  fundamental  inavia  wiMi-h 
the  country  mviat  meet  The  Prtvakirnn 
«vf\tmU»nt  prlnrlple^ -ih(»t  the  Onvfrnmrnt 
•hovild  apend  «  unaUer  ahnre  (\r  a  ar^'>wii\( 
natimval  lnciu«e — haa  aa  iit  rtvnaofjvir'nt^,  lu 
%hl«  aoe  of  e«)d  war  and  nau<M\al  rivatrv, 
that  the  country  will  have  a  amntl^r  p<^irion 
of  Influence  and  power  in  the  wnrld  While 
It  may  be  that  the  daya  tvf  nur  t^rtn\ary, 
which  were  brief,  are  endint.  whr\t  munt  iv>t 
be  allowed  U)  come  to  an  etui   \%  <mr  pniUy 


with  the  greatest  powers,  ^or  on  It  depend 
many  of  the  dearest  hopes  of  mank.lnd. 

Nobody  can  say  as  yet  when  the  Nation 
will  become  arotised  to  the  realization  that 
national  duty  must  take  precedence  over 
private  Indulgence,  that  It  Is  not  possible  to 
preserve  our  society  by  private  siffluence  and 
public  comv.lacency. 

The  voices  that  will  serve  this  country,  and 
Indeed  save  It,  will  be  those  r-.j  stern  men 
demanding  hard  things.  They  may  n  t  ha 
yet  do  well  In  the  Gallup  P.AI3  They  »::: 
be  listened  to  sooner  or  later.  For  they  will 
shatter  the  belief,  now  so  prevalent  aracng 
us,  that  affluence  Is  gfreatness.  It  Is  not  In 
the  history  of  human  societies  It  has  not 
seldom  been  the  case  that  when  riches  were 
devoted  to  luxury  it  was  the  mark  of  their 
decline. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President.  Mr  Llpp- 
mann  points  ooit  that  never  before  in  our 
history  have  so  many  people  in  so  many 
different  countrie.s  had  so  much  monry 
to  spend  privately  as  they  saw  (it.  This 
would  be  fine  if  we  were  not  u.'^ing  this 
unexampled  period  of  provspertty  to  sit 
back  on  our  national  and  collective 
haunches  and  watch  the  President  pre- 
side over  the  loss  of  .American  primacy 
among  the  great  nations  of  the  world. 
In  short,  as  Mr.  Lippmann  says,  the 
E»resident  of  the  United  States  is  putting 
private  comfort  and  private  consumpuon 
ahead  of  national  need.  Mr  Lippmann 
says: 

The  President  has  spent  his  7  years  In  office 
reducing  the  share  of  the  nat.unal  Income 
devoted  to  public  purposes.  The  ciiailenge 
of  the  S  >vlet  Uraon  has  been  demandini?  an 
Increase,  nut  a  reduction  of  the  share  of  the 
national  income  devotpd  Uj  public  purposes 
We  are  falling  behind  Ui  the  race  becuiwe 
we  are  not  allowed  Uj  run. 

Mr.  Lippmann  says  that  most  of  the 
$12  billion  Increase  which  Ls  anticipated 
in  our  national  economy  will  not  be  used 
in  the  public  sector  of  the  economy,  to 
rehabilitate  obsolescence  in  that  section 
of  our  economy  at  home,  to  shore  up 
our  defenses  and  increase  our  foreij^n 
aid,  or  to  rehabilitate  our  national  edu- 
cational system,  which  is  badly  in  need  of 
help.  All  this  increase  Is  to  be  used  for 
private  purpoaes,  for  the  making  of  more 
consumer  goods,  such  as  whisky  and 
cigarettes,  for  advertising,  and  a  host  of 
activities  Included  In  the  computation  of 
our  gross  national  product  which  arc 
either  downrluht  harmful  to  the  moral 
and  spiritual  well-being  of  Americans, 
or  which,  at  the  very  beat,  are  useless. 

Aa  Mr  Lippmann  says: 

That  la  why  the  national  power  f>f  tha 
Sovift  Union  [»  for|ln«  Ahead  of  the  natlonul 
power  of  the  United  State*, 

Mr  Allen  Dulles,  the  head  of  the  Cen- 
tral IntelHeence  Agoncy,  has  put  It  aa 
well  as  anyone  else,  If  not  better  Hp 
hiu  concluded,  a4  Mr  Lippmann  relattvi 
ai\d  ks  others  know,  that— 

The  major  thruat  of  Soviet  er^^wmir  rt»- 
velopmont  and  Ita  high  lechnalo<tic«i  »kisi« 
a«\d  reeoun-*!  ar*  dirtvied  t»>w»rd  apecialiaed 
nillllary  and  naiitmai  )x>wt»r  g^iaia. 

Whcr^A*  tiic  major  Uunist  In  our  jK^on- 
omy  la  dlreet<Kl  mei-ely  into  the  produc- 
tion of  mor*  roiwumer  goods  and  sityIcw 
^•hlch  add  little,  If  anything,  to  our  na- 
Uonnl  suonwth.    Indc«d,  It  was  less  than 


a  year  a^o  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advi.sers  had  the 
effront-ery  to  tt^ll  the  public  that  the  aim 
of  our  economy  was  the  production  of 
more  con.sumer  lioods  When  he  was 
criticized  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for 
thiBt  comment,  he  defended  it.  He  said 
the  aim  of  our  economy  is  the  production 
of  more  con.sumf'r  ijoods 

I  Ruge;pst  that  thf  aim  of  our  economy 
Is  to  ehminat*'  nii.^ery  at  home,  to 
strengthen  our  national  resources,  to 
play  our  part  m  the  world  nf  today  and 
tomorrow  in  lnternati"nal  affair.s,  and  to 
assure  to  t^very  .American  man,  woman, 
and  child  the  opportunity  to  live  in  free- 
dom, with  appropriate  civil  liberties.  In 
order  to  pursue  his  or  hfr  opportunity 
to  advance  by  some  little  bit  the  Western 
Civilization  and  its  spiritual  growtli,  of 
which  wp  ATf  a  part. 

Mr  Lippmann  italiclze.s,  in  his  column, 
a  .sentencf^  of  Mr  .Mien  Dulles'  which 
sums  up  the  matter  in  a  nutshell: 

TTie  uses  to  which  economic  resources  are 
directed  largely  determine  U.e  measure  of 
national  p<5wer. 

I  suggest  that  they  largely  determine 
also  the  measure  of  national  strength- - 
not  merely  material  strength,  but  spirit- 
ual strength,  as  well.  It  Ls  in  this  regard 
that  one  must,  unhappily,  be  critical  of 
the  President's  philosophy  and  his 
method  of  stating  it. 

In  all  the  President's  emphasis  of  his 
notion  of  fiscal  responsibility,  we  still  see 
the  administration  practicing  fiscal 
sleight-of-hand.  Intere.st  charges  on  the 
national  debt  will  be  $2  billion  higher 
next  ypar  than  last:  and  an  additional 
$500  million  i.s  proposed  to  be  .spent  on 
the  farm  program. 

I  am  no  expert  on  agriculture  although 
we  tiave  many  fine  family  farms  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  But  I 
h.ive  talked  at  ,somp  length  with  the 
experts,  in  and  out  of  this  body,  on  a 
farm  pi-ogram  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  we  could  hR\e  a  better  farm  pro- 
gra.^l  than  we  ha\e  today,  at  a  minimum 
of  t2  billion  lr.>is  cost  to  tlie  taxpayer 
Yet  no  such  program  has  been  suggested 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  tlie 
admlnl.sti  ation  l.as  done  everything  ixvs- 
slble  t)  dlscoiiruue  tlio^e  who  would 
evolve  such  a  prou'rnm  within  this  body 
from  pursuing  th.elr  objectives 

The  Pie.Mdt>nt  «(\ys  nothing  about 
stronser  tux  law  enfoiceinent  and  clos- 
ing the  tax  loopholes  Although  I  am 
happy  lo  note  thnt  the  CommiMioner  of 
In'ejn.Tl  RrNrn'.i"  apptxrently  «j>e!vklng 
fnr  hliViRtif  prnp<vs'«5  to  make  a  greater 
ffTart  t!u»n  heretofore  to  crack  down  en 
tax  dodkjtuN,  an  un>»  m  vkhlrh  billions  of 
dollm t  art"  ijonik-  ^\.)■^  n  tlip  drain  through 
ixliony  claims  fur  bu>uir'vi  rxpriwe  and 
oti^rr  UkP  improper  rxpenduurea 
Chrtiwed  ofT  ftJ  ti»x  deduct lon.i 

The  PiT.idrnt  •«i\v,<t  nothing  about  clos- 
ing tax  hx>pholr^  through  which  artdl- 
Uoaal  billions  ot  dollars  aro  alippiixjl 
away  The  Pir.Mdent  i«  right  In  aaying 
that  wr  nuL-it  live  within  our  means,  but 
during  hiH  admuu.st ration  our  mrai^ 
havr  beon  rtfy^rra.ted  by  Improper  tax 
cut"*,  and  our  potential  revrnuea  have 
never  been  adeqvjiilrly  explored. 
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Mr  Presld»'nt,  if  there  is  one  thi:ig 
that  the  counto'  need.*^  above  all  others, 
in  order  to  put  its  econo.Tiy  on  a  strong 
basis,  it  is  a  drastic  and  co;nplete  over- 
haulinE;  of  lUs  outmoded,  obsolete,  un- 
fair, and  inadequate  tax  sv.strm.  The 
country  cert;iinly  needs  such  a  drastic 
aJid  complete  overhauinu'  of  the  tax  sy.s- 
tem,  so  as  to  yield  substantially  great- 
er tax  revenue  without  having  ta.x  rates 
raised  by  as  much  as  1  percent. 

I  applaud  the  effort  of  the  di.'^tin- 
guished  cliairmaji  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  the  other  btxly  to 
bring  this  to  p;iss.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  done  during: 
the  present  session  of  Congress. 

But  in  order  to  assure  the  .surplus  of 
which  the  President  sjx^aks.  and  yet  en- 
able us  to  pa.'^s  the  measures  necessary 
for  tlie  national  well-being  and  the  na- 
tional security  and  strength,  I  hope  that, 
at  the  ver>'  least,  we  shall  close  some  of 
the  flagrant  and  inequitable  tax  loop- 
holes of  which  I  have  spoken. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  close  my  re- 
marks by  referring  briefly  to  an  e.x- 
cellent  article  written  by  th^  ablr  P.it- 
ish  political  scientist,  Dennis  W  B'-can. 
The  article,  which  is  entitled.  "Many  U.S. 
Voters  Cling  to  the  Past,"  was  pub- 
lished last  Sunday  in  the  Washington 
Post.  Perhaps  the  public  attitudes  which 
Mr.  Brogan  has  so  well  outlined  in  Uie 
article  explain  why  it  is  that  our  First 
Citizen  clings  so  tenaciously  to  his  out- 
moded thinking. 

liowever,  Mr.  President,  regardless  of 
whatever  may  be  the  attitude  in  the 
White  House,  the  American  people  can 
no  longer  afford  such  complacency.  It 
is  time  for  America  to  wake  up  and  take 
a  look  at  the  world  as  It  is.  not  as  we 
would  like  it  to  be.  It  is  time  for  all  of 
us  to  pull  in  our  belts  and  piepare  to 
do  whatever  is  necessary  to  be  dune  m 
order  to  put  our  hou.se  m  order  at  home 
and  be  able  to  p»ay  oui-  proper  pait 
abroad. 

But,  Mr  President,  we  shall  never  do 
that  if  v,e  fuUow  the  philosoph-y  and  the 
recommcndKUous  uf  th'^  ktai.o  of  the 
Union  nu^.srt«e  and  the  Pitsidcnn 
budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  aAk  unanimous  con- 
sent   that    thf>    111  tide    \nilicn    by    Mr 
Brogan  be  pnnu-d  ui  this  point  m  Uie 
Rscoiu), 

Thtre  bring  no  objection,  ilie  aiucle 
was  ordered  lo  bi  p;;r,ted  m  tiie  Hkcvkd, 
M  follows; 

Many  US    Votiks   Cunq   to  Past 
(Dy  I)    W    Up  ►•an  1 

Whrn  I  nrat  weM  to  the  Uniii-it  >;,jv',i-»  \'\ 
19J4,  there  were  t^I,^  >  r  mi...  t  »  i  !  Amrruiu. 
cluaen*  who,  r^^i  Ortiit  n^'U  n  d  d  ■  ite*i. 
Inga  with  tii.a  no  II  'civ»l  m  the  rcUritU 
Ouvernmai.t,     N>  t  i.i.iy   vk.t*  the  Uu-  .Ui»  tui 

low  but.  tlvth  tli»  llip<iju»  Itvri  c.f  Uuvno 
tlmwi,  nuu  V  tlMn  I  (my  it  There  *«»  no 
pajf-»a->.  u  1  ni  u  ussirnv,  mut  vai!«<»*  fv?  th» 
rich,  thr  lUinl  toXr*  Irvhvl  ly  \*.p  mirliU 
Ooveriuiiri.i,  whirls  |>nil  I"-,  1.  0,  iMr  hWh 
durihg  ftinl  ju»l  ar'rr  W..i  UI  \V«i  1,  wvre 
tnlnimn) 

1.'  y  VI  »n\  ht.i,  yi.vi  h»!^wHl  Ui  jwy  f'^r 
Vi'.v.r  Smu'i  uuif  luxuri*e  but  If  vovi  m«»r»>iy 
a;  .!.k.  y,,u  uidn  t.  thiu\k»  Ui  U\p  ItMh  amend* 
Uaiit  N  I  did  Ihr  P>dprrw  lUiVv  i  unu  lU  do 
Biuch   fv,r   y».,u  i\,i,    if    ,t   uui    uiv.s   i«j   yiivi 


^^lerr  were  national  parks,  and  pork  barrp. 
pr.  Jecvs  and  there  was  a  Navy  aud  an  Am^y 
that  oniv  a  n.lnorlty  f  the  pci^ulation  ever 
set  pyes  on 

Washlnfrt  in  U.self  reflected  the  remoteness 
nf  the  Union  from  the  aHiiirs  of  the  Nation 
The  Piaza  in  fr^ini  <  f  tin  ftation  was  full  of 
r..  •>  w:ir  ,'■.';  r.-  I'hat  masterpiece  of  the 
C3rant  era.  the  old  Statt'  I><>partrr.pr.t.  hou.^ed 
not  only  State  but  War  a:  d  Nnvy  Govern- 
ment offices  In  that  pre-Ho«jver  era  were  often 
hidden  In  shabby  cffice   bulldlnes. 

Pennsylvania  Avenue  was  lined  with  shacks 
that  Hollywood  would  hardly  dare  to  show 
as  background  to  a  sophlytlcfited  western. 
Washington  was  Etlll  a  village  tnd.  according 
to  repute,  many  of  the  diplomatic  missions 
of  the  minor  nations  (a  third  or  so  of  those 
reprepented  today)  were  useful  to  thflr  oc- 
cnpants  and  their  customers  as  hleh-class 
and  legally  Immune  bootlegging  Joints.  It 
was  an  Idyllic  time — and  It  is  over. 

But.  and  It  is  Important  but.  many,  many 
millions  of  Americans  still  live,  emotionally, 
In  that  Idyllic  world  that  died  In  the  New 
Deal  and  whose  grave  was  bulldozed  flat  In 
World  War  II.  Government  Is  all  around 
them;  It  affects  every  aspect  of  their  lives. 
They  know  this;  the  tax  bite  makes  that 
\ii!:i voidable,  but  old  and  not  so  old  men 
s...  dream  of  a  country  In  which  politics  will 
be  art  for  art's  sake  and  government  will  be 
con&ned  to  keeping  tl:ie  Indians  on  the 
reserv-itlon. 

And  a  consequence  is  that  the  American's 
attitude  to  government  is  ambivalent.  He  Is 
proud  of  the  CJonstltutlon.  of  the  Monroe 
DocUlne;  he  Is  all  for  Lincoln  (deeply  mis- 
represented as  being  first  and  last  a  kindly 
and  ethical  type,  a  sublimated  Sunday  school 
teacher).  But  he  is  unwilling  to  accept  the 
fact  that  for  good  or  111,  mostly  for  ill.  big 
government  and  mostly  big  National  Govern- 
ment h.as  come  to  stay. 

"The  business  of  the  United  .^t,«ite5  Is  bu.>;l- 
ness."  said  Cool  Cal  Coolldge  In  those  dnys 
when  cool  had  no  musical  ch:  artistic  mean- 
ing. Today  the  United  States  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  United  States  (Including  busi- 
ness). United  States  Steel  Is  big  but  US. 
Goverrmifnt  Is  bigger.  There  sre  many 
r^n^ons  for  this,  but  the  Impac*  srn)e  cost 
of  World  War  II  and  the  cold  war  are  enough 
to  exp'.aln  most  of  the  phe:.  Tn.f;.,i 

It  was  all  very  well  for  President  Elsen- 
hower's Arat  Collector  of  Internal  Reveiiue 
to  dream  ol  working  himself  out  of  a  j..b 
by  abolishing  the  Income  tax.  But  It  wa.s  a 
dream,  and  yet  »o  miny  miUloni  of  Amr'i- 
csns  live  In  the  dream  world  of  T  ColeniAn 
Andrews, 

Oovernment  la  a  nusance  that  we  could 
get  rid  c.f  If  i\ll  irtxxl  men  i?oi  l<xtethrr  A 
ktrui.g  Vriidrttrv  to  unaicliv.  flnUinir  •xpr»a- 
alun  in  -  ::  '  '  :  dreama  (not  lu  the  pr.vk - 
tlcea)  I.'  I'.  .'  Jefferson,  It  pnit  if  '.hf 
An»erlcaa  wnv  ;  :  fr  Ji  shimklii't  br  tiiKrii 
t.ri  .".rriuvii;).  hut   !t  rnu  br  a   i.ui^a,  r 

1  ixnmple,  U  berttviu  urnsU  :r  I', idi  i>  n 
ajii  hi,"  cUlaetu  nhcui  thr  u-'.t  n!  \Uf  M4>ii» 
riti«.i  counties  A  ureal  deal  uf  the  currn.i 
talk  Rliii  it  fcjlvli'.vr  v>  wi  r  back  ti  ihe  Statrn  Is 
lionsrutr  d.iae  it  l|;i.i.,io*  the  flnftmUl  Uu.l- 
t.au.ii*  uf  thr  M«ti»  Son»eiln«'»  U\t  U;Bi- 
ivi,l>  c  ...hi  '.n  t'P'-t  P'k^^  l^*  lUttU  *iU>  hy 
Uh:  •^'^' ■  '•'  '■  .  n.i-i.i!  !,»!  thr  til.Ut:  cuu»lUu- 
l.>.i.  n»  Ui  M  * !.,»;, it.  ui.il  Ntw  Jri»ty.  Si>mt>- 
l.Mip,-  evrn  cUJ«e  t-iAilU  l>«  nilvent  wnrt  riin- 
pritnl  If  MV.Ue  U^^;l»Ulurwl  exlpnilrU  thrlr 
ImivmiiUi.p*  aiiU  r«U>xiHl  liH>  )»a1uvi»  couUttta 
Itvu  ihpr»  »i^  lut»  v»J  .'iftlea  and  mui  xw^tr* 
loU  (4  viUr*  \U)Hh  rnit'l  luakr  nitU  luort. 
whith  nvNc^i   «'Ui  b«  mUI*  W  tuuke  eudt  n«v«l 

out  >'I    I    >Ot\i   r«>»v.ll!\"<W 

Y«>t  Vh»  triulUiivn  ihnV  I  l>i»v»  in'.ked  of.  a* 
far  aa  it  d*«Ni  aiTPpi  U\*  neorwlty  t\^t  (tor- 
ernmental   arilvuy.  wanta  tat  paaa  Uie  b\irk 

t.    t'.r  S'fi'r    -tir  rCv    11  ••  N'rw  rti)(rlr»nd   town 
l,pv    ^•m    nul    do    it      Ihal    wny    Ilea    Il»  ,«. 


Banity  Maybe,  but  that  way  lie*  a  povern- 
mfit  that  denies  it?  responsihiiines  m  the 
pubr..    sector  from  sputniks  tc   scho-jls 

The  tenacity  ol  the  idea  can  be  illustrated 
from  m.  isjiue  of  tlit  n.osi  serious  joirn:..  n. 
the  Uniied  St-ites.  &  copy  of  which  has  re- 
cently con..e  iny  w-iv.  (I  mean  the  H.^rvard 
Alunml  Bulletin,  ot  cour»e.)  A  member  of 
the  Ciiifs  ol  ij37  takes  Stnator  Clark,  of 
Pennf  ;\!inia,  to  task  fur  advocating  Federal 
aici  •..'  education,  si&k.ng  w:th  crushing  scorn 
"■a.n  e:'onomic:i:iy  ..ter.^te  explanat.un  ol  hew 
a  dollar  raised  hy  Federal  t^xes  d.llers  from 
a  doi.dj  raised  by  St.i'.e  t.ixes 

Senator  Clark  does  not  need  my  help,  but 
the  author  of  the  letter  miglit  reflect  that 
in  bis  State,  which  is  also  Senator  Ci-AEiis, 
the  taxable  rtvenuc  per  head  is  far  greater 
than  In,  say,  Mississippi.  Left  to  Itself,  that 
State  and  many  others  cant  provide,  no 
rr'iatter  how  willing  they  are,  the  minimum 
social  services  that  not  only  they  want  but 
that  they  need — and  that  it  Is  desirable  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Nation  that  they 
have. 

No  doubt  this  means  raising  money  In  one 
State  to  spend  In  another,  but  It  is  a  long 
time  since  Lee  surrendered  and  States  rights, 
hostility  to  Internal  Improvements,  etc.,  have 
never  been  the  same  since. 

Of  cotirse.  the  average  cltli'cn  knows  that 
he  needs  schools,  roads,  bridges,  and  he  ex- 
pects the  Federal  Government  to  help  pay 
for  them.  Schools?  Not  yet,  but  soon.  I 
have  been  struck  In  my  rcc::nt  peregrina- 
tions In  areas  like  upstate  New  York  with 
the  resistance  to  the  rising  school  taxes,  not 
because  they  are  proof  of  exiravagance, 
though  sometimes  they  well  may  br  fit  de- 
pends on  how  Important  ycu  think  basket- 
ball Is),  but  simply  to  the  oJ'en  unJUFt 
effects  of  the  locsl  tax  system.  Pr-dera!  aid 
will  come,  and  It  Is  needed 

Then  It  Is  hardly  necessary  tc  crntr-'-.-'t 
the  theoretical  hostility  of  the  embattled 
f.'irmer  to  all  Government  Interference,  with 
the  sad  reality  of  his  no  doubt  shamefaced 
and  resentful,  but  still  steady,  acceptance  of 
those  horrid  parity  payments.  Nor,  Indeed, 
Is  business,  so  much  of  It  dependent  on 
the  Pentagon,  or  the  stiff-necked  bourgeoisie, 
who  don't  nece.'-sarily  de.^pise  the  res'-'urces 
of  the  social  sectirlty  cystem  really  host :;e 
t  ^  t.'ie  Ocverrmei'.r  A!id  the  stu'dy  inde- 
pendent striker  member  of  a  b.g  urx:;, 
does  not  nlways  remember  liow  much  that 
union  owes  to  Federal  patron  ape 

ILick  to  JrfJerson  bi.ck  lo  Culhoun  If  you 
like    b\it  only  In  drtitma 

Th'o  Bou;^  aa  Gorthe  put  It  dwell  in 
Amrricftn  b.Ta*tJi  Whsf  are  the  couKe- 
qMrncp'i  f  -r  pnjniri'  for  the  role  of  thr  e'ti- 
rrii"  A*  I  ti.'ivf  *ald  pollt'ea  8ft  ypnr»  S'"" 
w!.r;.  1  V.n\  hr^ju;,  to  nlmly  thr  nyntrm  ui 
flrmhand  was  a  unme  It  wi»»  not  in  Hm- 
vnrtt  wtien  I  armed  thrrr  from  Oxfurxl  m 
thr  Ri-ldc!,  ajfr  oi  Ci\l  h  pojiulur  trRirir  My 
ht,l-lt  of  »iink;!ip  off  to  pi  isical  inrriiii"*. 
llnetilnij  to  formi  r  Miiyor  t'urlrv  or  fortiirr 
Miivi't  )■  !',.'V«'ru;i.l,  r\rn  ii.  C  .'..t.'M  s- :nen  H'ut 
8<-niar>r»  viiMi  fn^wneit  ot^  by  all  try  fiieinin 
Why  »^vn  I  waitu.t;  mv  time  likr  thin  whrn 
1  (Muild  be  m  thr  library  or  in  n  »!>enkr,»>\ " 
I  did  grt  to  Uir  library  from  timr  to  tiinr, 
bvn  1  aUo  Rot  oui  «m1  about  amonR  thr  pol.. 
Uc.ivn*  aiul  1  ahv'Uid  Kny  thai  tixtnv  the 
axtirair*  Amenohn  m  M»  aen^r  of  nmv  »• 
a  vot.T  la  not  invKrenaix"*  rto«*»  takr  moir 
Uitrieat  and  a  nu>iT  iiUrll»Hri\«  ;ntrr>»»»t  in 
pouuoa  %hi\n  tif  vi»«hI  tv>  do  My  ttmi»t> 
•  1am^^r^1•  hf  l»  H11r  ninl  lixtllTrrri.l  Init  »>V 
thr  »un<ti«Mti«  of  l^*;;^  he  la  tatu  or  John 
Quint  y  All  >M>» 

llMi  «Ua<  kind  of  an  'nier»»t"  In  hi»  in« 
»rtrp!ii|!  (t.ontNiu  iif  »)>•  t' H  Mrnntr 
"AONia*  and  t\^>#pt\V,"  Allen  l^^^t^y  tnai. '»i> 
V\p  valid  p^'int  ihni  man*  Amerit^nna.  |>rr» 
h.-»'  ■  iniw"  it  vr  y  '1  t  »r>n'  i>r'  thru  inlll.x- 
t,.  11  11, lo  li.i'  ^H  .itu«i  *r«)  lU  U:»  Uy  ruiiii.oif 
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for  oflloe  In  high  school  or  college  or  In  some 
organization.  "Heeling,"  as  I  believe  It  \a 
called  at  Yale,  la  a  poUUcal  education.  But 
It  Is  a  political  education  of  a  special  type. 

It  Is  about  people,  not  projects,  about 
men.  not  measures.  The  doctrinal  content 
la  nil  or  fictitious,  like  near  beer  In  the 
1920"s.  In  the  spring  of  last  year  I  ran  across 
one  or  two  college  elections,  with  parties. 
primaries,  pamphlets,  campaigns  They 
provided  political  education  of  a  felnd,  but 
not  of  the  best  kind.  For  the  parties  were 
artificial  divisions  like  the  Blues  and  the 
Greens  In  Coiistantlnople  or  like  scratch  sides 
of  Softball  got  up  among  more  or  less  willing 
parents  and  children. 

There  may  be  campuses  where  there  are 
genuine  college  Issues  debated  and  set* led 
that  way.  but  I  haven't  been  on  them  What 
was  decided  was  the  pecking  order  of  the 
campus  elite.  What  Is  often  decided  In  lo- 
cal, State,  and  national  politics  Is  the  pef-k- 
Ing  order  of  the  political  elite  There  are 
other  Issues  In  politics;  they  are  neglected. 
on  the  campus  and  on  CAjjltni   II. il 

I  rush  In  to  say  that  I  am  not  demanding 
and  would  be  horrified  to  get  that  panacea 
of  so  many  fxnlliical  scientists,  a  rational 
political  system.  Parties  ba.sed  on  defined 
and  deeply  dividing  doctrines  are  what  the 
United  States,  luckily,  hiu^n't  got  When 
she  did  get  such  a  system  in  1860.  she  Rot 
a  civil  war  thrown  in.  But  it  seems  to  nie 
that  one  reason  for  the  comp.ir.itive  idii>cy 
(In  the  Greek  sense  of  the  word  i  of  the 
average  American  Is  his  frustration  when 
confronted  with  his  duties  as  a  voter 

He  votes  the  straight  ticket  and  what  d.es 
he  get?  He  doesn't  know  even  what  to  ex- 
pect, what  to  hope  for.  What  h.xs  the  big 
Democratic  majority  of  1958  got  from  this 
Congress?  In  State  pol  tics,  the  outrac^etMis 
gerrymajiderlng  at  the  'Xpense  of  the  cities. 
at  Its  worst  In  Oec-gla  but  bad  in  Iowa  and 
existent  everywhere,  depresses  the  good  '>r 
even  the  spxirting  citizen.  After  all,  at  the 
racetrack,  your  horse  starts  In  politics  it 
often  doesn't.  The  division  of  powers  \n'o 
three  branches  accounts  for  a  lot  of  this 
frustration;  so  does  the  necessary  amblg'Uty 
of  party  platforms. 

But  whatever  the  cause,  boredi/m,  frustra- 
tion, apathy  are  not  unnatural  results. 

The  American  citizen  Is  .tsked  to  do  more 
than  any  other  citizen  since  the  great  days 
of  Periclean  Athens.  (And  the  .\thenian  n.id 
often  little  else  to  do  ai;id  was  p.iid  f  >r  a  i'  t 
of  his  political  duties.!  There  are  tix>  many 
elections,  for  too  many  offices.  From  Pre.s- 
Ident  through  Govern  jt  to  dogcatcher 
From  US.  Senator  u>  selectman  No  one  has 
the  time,  energy,  or  knowledge  to  do  all  thcit 
he  IS  asked  to  do — well 

It  IS  a  surprise  that  so  much  intelligent 
cross  votlr:g  takes  place,  that  pnm  tries  .\i\d 
final  elections  &o  often  make  the  r;^.ht 
choices.  Happy  citizens  uf  the  District  of 
Columbia,  who  have  no  ri«!ht.s,  duties,  or 
worries. 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  too  many  3'at.es  they 
have  direct  demr>cracy  They  elect  practi- 
cally every  public  official ,  they  have  initi.i- 
tlves  and  recalls.  I  remember  :n  the  electl-.n 
of  ia52  looking  at  the  ballot  paper  and  the 
accompanying  literature  issued  to  the  in- 
habitants of  San  Francisco  C  uiity  (Calif  j 
There  were  propositions  f  >r  the  county  and 
the  State  and  endless  offl'-eholders  were  to 
be  chosen.  There  were  explanatory  p  imph- 
lets.  Altogether,  the  d(x:unientation  issued 
to  the  voter  weighed  14  ounces  on  this,  bad 
pap3r  and  small  type  I'  w  uld  have  t.^ken 
an  expert  a  week's  exclusive  study  Ut  begin 
to  know  how  to  vote. 

No  wonder  the  Americ.in  dr-^ani.s  of  sim- 
pler days,  no  w.^nder  he  f  )r?»r.=!  'j~i  ■;n'.c  jt  to 
register,  no  wonder  he  doesn't  kn  )w  the 
name  of  his  Congressman  Yet  things  have 
In-.p:'  V  .x!. 


Everybody  knows  the  name  of  the  Vice 
President,  which  wasn't  true  In  1925  (who 
was  he  noW  Dawes?  Curtis?  Marshall?). 
The  presidential  Is  a  spcjrtlng  event  that 
eclipses  the  world  series  or  the  preaknese. 
And  that  Justifies  all  the  ballyhoo  that  the 
heirs  of  Washington  and  JefTerson  are  going 
to  go  through  this  year 

Even  if  millions  of  Americans  won't  vote, 
all  win  know  who  l.s  rxmning.  In  that  Ilea 
the   safety  of    the    Republic. 


PRIVATE  ELECTRIC  UTTLITY 
PROPAGANDA  MUX 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President.  I  very 
much  enjoy  reacliut^  the  Washington 
Grange  News  because  I  find  that  in 
almost  cap-sule  form  ii  does,  in  the  pub- 
he  interest,  a  job  which  needs  to  be 
dene.  I  have  reference  especially  to  an 
editorial  ,>=i';ned  by  T<^(\  F  B-rry.  which 
appeared  in  the  January  8.  1060.  is-sue  of 
the  Grajige  News. 

In  the  editorial,  which  Ls  entitled 
"Doublir,::  m  Bra.vs."  Mr  Berry  quotes 
ex tensi '.'-?; y  from  a  report  which  was 
issued  by  the  North.west  P'ublic  Power 
A.^5ociation 

I  real  ze  that  it  mis;ht  be  a.'ked  why. 
as  an  O  t'uai  Senator.  I  make  reference 
to  this  Washm^iton  State  publication 
In  this  instance  I  would  need  no  further 
justification  thnn  that  the  editorial 
quotes  extensively  from  a  rf^port  issued 
by  the  >'orth.west  Public  Power  A.s.<;oc:a- 
tion.  a  fine  organization  which  in  the 
past  ha>  done  much  to  counteract  the 
skillful  pr^ipocanda  emanating  from 
private  utility  sources. 

Mr.  I^esident.  in  addition  to  that 
justification,  which  stands  by  itself,  the 
materia',  quoted  refers  to  the  private 
utility  .spokesman  E.  Hofer  &  Sons,  of 
Portland,  Ore^  ,  whase  office  supplies 
free  canned  editorials  to  rural  and  com- 
munity papers  throughout  the  United 
State,^ 

Beca'.se  of  the  importance  to  the  Na- 
tion of  sf^tting  straight  the  record  with 
respect  to  misleadinj,'  and  biased  edi- 
torial ooinion.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  to  which  I  have 
alluded  be  pi'intpd  in  the  Re'  ord  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

Ther^  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  orcered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows- 

C^^O-Ti  the  Grange  News.  Jan    8.  1960 1 

DOITBLING     IN     BrA.SS 

(By  Ted  F    Berry) 

You've  probably  read.  In  your  local  weekly 
new3pap>er.  certain  editorials  which  surprised 
you  beciuse  they  were  so  bitterly  warped 
against  public  p)ower  and  virtually  all  forms 
!jf  Gove-nment  activity  It's  a  gr»<-)d  bet  that 
m  \ny  such  grassroots  gems  did  not  originate 
with  your  local  editor — that  many  of  them 
cam.e  :rom  the  same  propaganda  mill. 
n,>mely    E    Hofer  &  Sons,  of  Portland,  Greg. 

Lare'»:y  subsidized  by  private  utilities 
whose  interests  It  constantly  promotes,  the 
H:)fer  )r2;an!7.atlon  reguarly  circulates  Its 
free  canned  editorials  to  more  than  ll.OOO 
r'lral  ar.d  ''immunity  papers  throuehout  the 
U;.i:ed  .->t.ite8  They  are  designed  to  save 
w  j>rk  f  ,r  busy  editors  who  are  ti-ld  frankly 
that  th-y  do  not  need  to  give  any  credit  to 
t'ne  source.  Hofer's  mimeographed  Industrial 
News  Review. 

La.st  >'ovember  the  Northwest  Public  Power 
Association  published  a  documented  report 


on  the  Hofer  agency,  by  Ous  Norw.xKl.  ex- 
ecutive .secretary,  pyjintlng  (jUt  tliHl  the  In- 
dustrial News  Review  has  been  the  subVct 
of  investigations  since  the  late  1920'8  "T^ie 
Hofer  editorials  are  skillfully  and  profes- 
sionally written."  Mr  Norwxxl  said  "They 
r.ever  lose  track  of  the  paints  that  they  and 
their  subscribers  want  made.  They  employ 
guilt  by  association,  glittering  general. tle«, 
name  calling,  half  truths,  distortion,  and 
sometimes  guilt  by  omission  of  pertinent 
facts." 

Further.  Norwood  commented,  the  Indus- 
trial News  Review  gives  no  hint  as  to  who  s 
paying  for  lU  gratuitous  service  to  over- 
worked editors. 

"But  readers  also  have  rights."  he  con- 
cluded. "They  have  a  right  to  know  who 
plants  the  seeds  for  this  grassroots  field  of 
opinion.  Who  pays  for  the  fertilizer?  And 
who.  then,  will  gather  the  harvest?" 

Private  utilities  cust<jmarlly  charge  their 
customers  with  the  costs  of  supporting  the 
perennial  Hofer  output.  But  there's  a  seri- 
ous question  now  In  the  mind  of  the  In'emal 
Revenue  Service  as  to  whether  they  should 
be  allowed  to  deduct  such  propaganda  ex- 
penditures from  their  Federal  Income  taxes. 
The  utilities  have  cried  "foul"  on  the  ground 
that  IRS  Is  Interfering  with  the  processes  of 
free  expression.  Somehow.  In  their  thinking, 
the  ratepaying  public  la  benefited  by  being 
brainwashed  —B. 
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PRIVATE  eij:ctric  uhi  rrY  rapid 

TAX  WRIT  EOFF  WINDF.MXS 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  Pre.-^ident.  I  am 
sure  that  many  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  noted  In  the  m.ass  media  of  pub- 
lications, advertisements,  sponsored  by 
private  utilities,  deploring  the  Federal 
investment  In  the  great  mu'tipurix)se 
dams  erected  to  provide  p<:)wer,  flood 
control,  and  agricultural  benefits,  at  rea- 
.sonable  cost  to  the  citizens  of  our  Nation. 

What  many  who  read  the  .skillfully 
worded  advertisements  may  not  realize 
Ls  that  the  private  power  companies 
themselves  receive  substantial  tax 
b^npflts. 

The  Oregon  Grange  Bulletin  in  its 
January  5.  1960,  issue  helps  to  set  the 
record  straight,  and  comments  upon  the 
rapid  tax  writeoff  windfalls  of  the  pri- 
vate utilities.  The  editorial  is  entitled 
"Private  Power  and  Taxes." 

Mr.  F*resident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Oregon  Orange  Bulletin 
item  of  January  5  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  a.mcle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Oregon  Orange  Bulletin, 

Jan. S. I»e0| 

Privat*  Powd   and  Taxks 

(By  Elmer  McClure) 

If  we  don't  watch  out  we  are  going  to 
drown  In  the  crocodile  tears  the  private 
power  companies  are  shedding  for  the  poor 
victims  whose  heard -earned  tax  dollars  are 
being  used  to  build  hydroelectric  danu  for 
the  benefit  of  public  power  customers  We 
can  hardly  pick  up  a  magazine  or  newspaper 
any  more  that  Isn't  soggy  from  the  power 
companies'  crybaby  ads  about  the  p<x)r  vic- 
timized taxpayers  in  non-Federal  power 
areas 

If  we  may  be  permitted  to  emit  one  last 
squeak  as  we  go  down  for  the  third  time, 
we  should  like  to  point  out  to  these  bereaved 
private  power  companies  that  the  customers 
of  the  Federal  hydroelectric  projects  are  not 
being  subsidized  by  the  rest  of  the  Nation's 


piRif  deprived  taxpayers  They  arf  in  fact, 
auofei'ilwng  the*t-  ii*.r;ie  taxpayers  mofct 
h»n'i*Kmt'.y  lie  fusttunerg  of  me  Bonne- 
ville grid  «\^u•m  have  p«vid  into  the  general 
Iun<;  of  he  Ur.iWd  SUlU»  in  interest  a.  x^re  .n 
ti.e  Pti  t-ral  nioi  ey  Invested  m  the  Bonne- 
VI. .c  ^ii*i  8>su-m  »^li(.M>a.7b;^  as  ol  June  'Hi. 
1959 

Speaking  of  6«<n  ethlnp  Ui  cry  atx^ut 
How  about  a  f<  *  ie.ir&  for  the  poor  F-ed- 
erai  taxpayers  nio  axe  ^t -m^'  to  have  to 
pay  additiojr.il  Uixes  in  u.e  amount  of 
$36 'i  million  to  mctke  up  for  the  windfall 
the  stockholders  of  Jui.t  e^^jht  pnvifcte  power 
companies  got  when  they  were  l&i.ued  .vjii.e 
$72.S48.754  In  tax-free  dividends  in  laoti  as 
a  result  of   accelerated  amortization. 

The  December  21.  1959.  Usue  of  "News 
fur  Electric  Cocuiuners"  gives  this  account 
of  the  windfall  ."ecelved  by  the  wealthy  lu- 
ve&tors  of  Just  e  ght  private  uUUUes: 

"The  Decembe-  3  Issue  of  Public  Utilities 
Fortnightly  advises  investors  to  consider 
•the  available  returns  from  tax-free  dividends 
on  stocks  of  son  e  private  companies.  Last 
year  three  compinlcs  paid  dividends  which 
were  entirely  Ujc  free — California  Oregon 
Power  Co..  Detroit  Edlaon  Co..  and  Pacific 
Power  &  Light 

"'It  appears  likely  thatthe  dividends  on 
California  Oregon  Pi)wer  will  remain  fui:y 
tax  free  tn  1959  and  19C0,  but  after  19C0 
the  percentage  msy  decline  and  it  Is  un- 
certain whether  any  part  of  the  dUidend 
will  be  free  of  Income  tax  after  1963,  when 
accelerated  amortization  will  run  out."  sajT 
the  magailne" 

Emphasis  addtd,  for  this  points  up  what 
consumer  groupH  have  been  saying:  that 
private  power  companies  ha^'e  been  reaping 
a  windfall  through  rapid  writeoff  gimmicks 
In  the  tax  law?;  They  charge  consumers 
regular  taxes — F«^d  for  In  electric  bills — 
but  then  i)ay  only  part  of  the  tax  take  to  the 
Government 

They  retain  tJie  remainder,  listing  It  as 
deferred  taxes,  aid  apparently  do  with  It  as 
they  see  fit — Including  paying  out  some  of 
It  as  tax-free  dividends  to  their  stock- 
holders 

The  PUF  pleci-  continues:  "Pacific  Power 
tt  Light  preferred  and  common  dividends 
•  •  •  will  probftbly  renuin  fully  tax  free 
for  about  6  jears.  due  to  accelerated 
amortization  In  connection  with  the  com- 
pany's large  hydro  projects." 

Lest  wealthy  Investors  run  out  of  private 
power  firn\s  In  which  to  Invest,  the  maga- 
zine notes  that  other  firavs  paid  dividends 
last  year  whlcli  were  •"Bubetantially  tax 
free."  They  were:  California  Electnc  Power, 
79  percent  tax  free;  H.artford  Electric  Light, 
78  percent;  Niagara  Idohawk  Power.  77  per- 
cent, Portland  Cieneral  Electric,  78  percent; 
and  Washington  Water  Power.  89  percent. 

WTiat  these  j)ercentage  figures  mean  in 
terms  of  dollars  Is  readily  seen  In  this  table: 
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OREGON'S   ACHIEVEMENT    TN    BRU- 
CELLOSIS CONTROL 

Mr    MORSE     Mr.  President,  the  Ore- 
gon Veterinarj  Medical  Association  has 


sircimly  urged  me  to  do  all  I  can  to  hiive 
adequate  funds  for  Uie  brucellosis  eradi- 
caf^cn  propram  appropriated  in  this  ses- 
i^icn  uf  tlif  Coni.::es£, 

I  take  ^reat  pride  m  the  fact  that  Ore- 
gon has  achicvec  a  standij-d  which  per- 
mits the  U.S.  E>cpartnv  lit  of  Agncuivure 
to  certify  the  SUite  as  liavm::  less  than  1 
percent  ol  Ms  caltle  infecieu  and  ie^s 
than  5  percent  of  its  herds  afTected. 

However,  the  goal  toward  which  we 
should  point  is  one  which  in  the  interest 
of  public  health  we  should  attempt  t/o 
achieve.  It  is  my  hope,  and  also  that  of 
the  dair>'  iiKiustry  of  my  State,  tiiat 
Orepon  can  become  brucellosis  frt^e.  To 
do  this,  money  will  be  needed.  The  cur- 
tailment of  Federal  funds  for  this  pro- 
pr..m  in  1959  hampered  the  proeram. 
If  there  is  an  additional  curtailment  of 
funds  in  the  re.niaince:  of  t!:is  year,  it 
will  be  a  mr-ii  (.i..scoui,t^  11^;  tl-.;ng. 

Lei  me  say.  M:-  P:t  iuent.  Uiat  I  am 
not  .■^imply  makim  u  p.ta  tor  the  appro- 
priation of  fundc  to  i>e  u.'Mxi  to  erauKate 
disease  from  cattle:  I  am  making  a  ijlea 
for  the  appropriation  of  funds  to  be 
used  so  that,  by  means  of  the  eradica- 
tion of  disease  from  cattle,  hundreds  of 
littie  boys  arid  girls  in  tins  counti-y  can 
be  saved  trom  suflennu  from  undulant 
fever  The  distingu:.>-hcd  senior  Senator 
from  nhnois  I  Mr.  Douglas  1,  who  pres- 
ently is  presiding  over  the  Senate  has 
been  one  of  the  victims  of  undulant  fever 
in  this  country. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  medi- 
cal data  in  regard  to  this  subject  Much 
of  undulant  fever  can  be  traced  directli" 
to  cattle  infected  with  Bangs  disease. 
I  think  I  speak  as  somewhat  of  a  compe- 
tent witness  on  this  matter,  for  I  hnppf :. 
to  be  president  of  the  IX-vr^n  Caf.ie 
Breeders  Association,  and  for  many 
years  I  have  raised  cattle. 

I  say  we  have  to  do  everything  we  can 
in  the  interest  of  protecting  the  health 
of  the  people  of  the  country;  and  by 
eradicating  this  serious  disease  in  cattle, 
we  can  take  a  long  step  in  that  direction. 

However,  Mr.  President,  this  problem 
is  a  national  one.  The  funds  which  I 
shall  urge  to  be  appropriated  are  not 
needed  in  the  selfish  interest  of  the  cat- 
tie  breeders  or  the  cattie  indu.sir>  ;  but 
they  are  needed  from  tlie  suindpoint  of 
takinc  action  in  the  best  mtrre.sts  of  tlip 
health  of  the  American  i>oople.  A.s  all 
of  us  know  how  important  it  is  that 
dairy  products  be  available  for  food,  aiul 
we  must  make  certain  that  the  m^lk 
that  is  served  to  the  young  people  and 
the  adults  in  this  country  is  free  from 
brucellosis  infection. 

I  have  urged  that  the  Agricultural 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senat.e  Committee 
on  Appropriations  give  thoughtful  and 
favorable  consideration  to  Uii.'^  matter  in 
connection  with  the  fiscal  year  1D61 
budget,  and  that  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation of  $3'i  m;".'.icn  be  provided  in 
this  fiscal  year  for  thi.s  mo6l  worthwhile 
and  important  disease-prevention  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  dated  December  29, 
1959.  from  Dr.  O  H.  Muth.  and  the  ac- 
companying resolution  of  the  as.s<x;ia- 
Uon.  be  prmted  at  tlii?  point  ni  my  re- 
marks. 


Tliere  being   ik)  objecuon.   the   letter 

and   the  resolution   were   ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ORKliON  Vetuun^t  Medicai,  As&oclatiun, 

CorvaU.--! ,  Orig.,  Dfcember  23,  1959. 
The  Honorable  Wayne  MoEbj., 
Senate  Office  BuUding.  Woihii.gton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  M^r.^-e  Ir.  Oregon,  the  res- 
ervoir of  brucelloFis  \t  m  the  cattle  popula- 
tion where  it  uJ^es  :u  ecuncmlc  toll.  As 
long  as  this  rese.-^voir  remains,  brucellosis 
presents  a  public  health  prob.em  m  the  hu- 
n\an  population  where  11  occurs  largely  hs 
an  occup:-itional  dlsea&e 

Oregon  has  gone  a  long  way  toward  erad:ca- 
tlo.i  of  bruceJloBls  TVenty  year?  stp"  the 
di.sp.isp  wa5  wide.-pread  and  common  Up  to 
15  oercent  of  the  ca; tie  in  the  more  densely 
cat:.e  areaa  were  infected  Cri  September 
11,  1&59  tnere  was  a  Bruceiiofis  Diij-  ce.ebra- 
llou  :n  t.iitni  becau.'f  un  JLi..y  i  c;  Ihl?  yetr 
Ou>;>:i  Uciiii.e  i  ii^.iuiy  recognizee  by  Uae 
US  Depi.rtme!.t  .'  At-:  .culture  and  by  the 
US  Livestock  S.i.'.it^ry  Association  as  a 
modified  certified  area,  ylpnifyinp  that  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  cnttjC  and  less  thftn  6 
percent  of  the  herds  remiiined   mfecTed 

It  wou.d  be  ti  shame  to  waste  this  liiTest- 
mei.t  m  disea.'-r  contrril  "yet  d.sease  knows 
no  <•  imDn  :nise  A.«;  soon  as  eradication  and 
ccr.tr   1   rriea.-ure*    re. ax    difea.'^e   spre;.d8 

C)ret*f  n  !iKe  a  number  )f  ether  STf-tes.  m:\y 
finu  ::  ;;.:'..'....•,  T<i  ;;r,ist.  tl...-  j  t  l;  may  not 
even  be  able  to  hold  lu-  p.-esent  l.;.:i;  ^':.:ned 
position  without  Federal  assistance.  iv-;?;ist- 
ance  such  as  it  hns  rereiv^-d  In  the  p^i.^t 

You  are  xirged   tn  pive  this   problem   your 
interest  and  your  support. 
Sii.cereiy. 

O   H   MlTH, 

Sivrctary. 

REyon-:ioN    Concisixinc    Emfrcenct    F^nps 

TX  R      KEUFK-M  -STATt      iiRt'CXUXtSlS      EUADItA- 
Tl'    N     1   KuL,RAM 

Wh'-reay  much  propress  has  beer,  made  in 
•.;.t  irau,  i.;:»jn  of  bruce.kisis-  aijO  the 
1;.  .vt  ■  ..o.-.--  i.:udication  program  was  tncour- 
aged  and  expedited  by  Federal  disease  control 
authorities  and  by  congressional  allocation 
of  $20  million  for  the  program  In  1954,  fol- 
lowed by  the  anomtii^n  of  c<^mparable 
moneys  In  the  succeeding  years  with  the 
aim  of  completiton  by  mld-1960'E;   and 

Whereas  many  State?  in  a  s-pirit  of  co- 
operation with  the  Federal  program  accel- 
erated their  eflort  resulting  1::  :;ie  certifica- 
tion of  21  entire  States,  al  thou  eh  some 
States,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  hare 
been  unable  to  complete  the  objective  to 
dat^";  and 

Whereas  the  unexpected  curtAiiment  1  f 
Petieral  funds  In  th^  Uf-c:\\  year  \i'b9  has 
hanip>crei  comjletion  of  the  pr"prani.  nnd 
further  disc  >urage:nent  becau.^e  of  another 
25  penent  curtailment  In  funds  for  1^6C  is 
obvious,  although  t;je  urpency  ol  the  prob- 
lem   remains    i.nrhanced:    and 

W'herens  the  alrf»f:y  planned  and  initiated 
brui  t  llosls  er;»dicatio:i  pr  leram  with  a  ec,:d 
of  f;irly  cimplet:  m  wii;  n  w  he  delav- d  In 
many    coum:PS    :n   .'^evera:    St  ^t/^?     a;:G 

Wherea."-  r  :rtailmei.i  of  Fedrra!  F\:pp'->rt 
w;!.  r(  si;.'  '  :  '.Iv  ;r:  !  is.'  of  piannrri  prog- 
ress in  eracicatlon.  but  further  acTiial  ex- 
ter.plon  of  tli?  diseh.'^e  resultine  In  eventual 
prp;it.er  economic  loss  to  the  cattle  owners, 
esp>eclally  those  w!io  n.ove  their  animalF  in- 
terstate, and  to  the  general  public  K  'W, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Oregon  Vrf rrrin-T,  Med- 
:ra.'  .4  "or^  of  ton.  That  the  2d  session  of  the 
86th  Coneress.  convening  January  1960.  be 
request^-d  '<  t.;i>:e  immediate  and  positive 
action  to  effect  the  piassape  of  supplemental 
legislation  appropriating  approximately  J3  , 
million  for  continuation  of  the  brucellosis 
eradication  proeram  en  an  acgresrlve  and 
progressive  basis  In  keeping  with  intent  and 
assurances    of    Federal    cooperation    Implied 
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when  tiie  prgram  was  offered  originally:   and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  recommenda- 
tion be  forwarded  to  each  Senator  and  Con- 
gressman representing  the  State  of  Oregon 
with  a  letter  explaining  the  feffects  of  reduc- 
tion of  the  current  appropriailon  on  the 
program  In  the  State  of  Oregon. 


st<)pplng  jr  reducing  the  Importing  of  sheep 
ur  carcasses  from  rwur.trie«  outside  the 
United   S'ales    It  wou.d    be    appreciated    very 

much. 

W.:h    c  iriUi'-i.  ir.s    a.s    thpy    ex;.sr,    t\  iw    it.    U 
hard  to  ■'.Tiake  if  w.th   ;i  f.  ■•Ic    if  sheep. 

Witii  kir.de.-it  reg  ird.s  I  ar-.i 

Respectfully 


IMPORTATION  OP  LAMB  AND 
MUTTON 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  my  at- 
tention has  been  called  by  a  number  of 
Oregon  sheep  breeders  to  the  d'.fflculty 
they  foresee  facing  their  important  :n- 
dusuy,  should  there  continue  to  be  a 
heavy  and  increasing:  importation  of 
lamb  and  mutton  into  the  Un'.ted  States. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Jack.son.  secretiTy  of  the 
Oregon  Purebred  Sheep  Breeders  A.sso- 
ciation,  of  Corvalhs,  O:  ei;  .  has  informed 
me,  for  example,  that — 

the  Importations  make  it  difficult  and  a  fi- 
nancial hardship  f  jr  sheep  pr  -clucers  ar.d 
those  serving  the  sheep  industry  t  j  cum-e'e 
with  foreign  lamb  ar.d  mutton  imp^Tt^  I  :.e 
two  menticmed  imported  rems  h.v.e  ;r.- 
creajed  about  10  times  i:i  the  ;;i»t  3  yfi.'s 
to  a  present  annual  vo.ume  iif  about  4<j  ini.- 
Uon  pounds 

It  is  my  ."tlncere  hcpc  that  tho.«e  ;n- 
t«reited  In  presenting  their  viewpoint  to 
the  Tariff  Commi».-«ion  during  pubi.c 
hearings  on  March  22  w  ill  be  able  to  mar- 
shal their  evidence  in  a  j-ersuasive  man- 
ner. %o  that  such  relief  a.s  i.<t  ju.itifled  by 
the  facts  can  be  given 

Mr,  President,  becau.^e  it  la  my  feeling 
that  Senators  from  other  areas  of  the 
country  aLso  have  a  deep  interest  m  thi.s 
subject,  I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that 
certain  of  the  correspondence  and  .sup- 
porting data  addressed  to  me  on  this 
topic  by  Oregonians  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence and  the  memoranda  -vere  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows ; 

OREC'iN  PiniEBRED   SHETP 

BlEEDER.S   .\>S<>C!  \TION 

Corvalli-:.  Orrg  ,  Janua'y  *)    iJhO 
Senator  Wayne  M'  p.^e. 
Senate  Office  Buxlding, 
Wa^h\ngton.  D  C 

Utas.  Senator  M  irse  ■  .After  giving  impor- 
tation of  lamb  and  m.ttijn  con.-^iderable 
study,  the  Orfgon  Purebred  Sheep  Breeders 
Association  o'  iK>Res  t.^.e  heavy  Importation 
of  lamb  and  mutton  Into  the  LTnlted  States. 
The  Importations  make  It  difficult  and  a  fi- 
nancial hardship  for  sheep  prrxlucers  and 
those  serving  the  sheep  industry  Ui  compete 
with  foreign  lamb  and  mutton  imports.  The 
two  mentioned  Imported  items  have  In- 
creased about  10  times  in  the  last  3  years 
to  a  present  annual  volume  of  about  40 
million  p>ounds. 

We  shall  appreciate  ynur  help  in  pr  >- 
tectlng  the  American  sheep  Industry  A 
public  hearing  will  be  held  March  212.  in 
Washington,  DC,  by  the  Tariff  ("ommls.si  ,ti 
on  the  subject.  You  may  wish  to  write  or 
appear  at  the  hearing 
Yours  truly, 

S.  A   Jack.son-, 

SfCf-tary 

RosEBt'RG.  Greg  . 
Hon  Wayne  Morsk, 
Washington   D  C  : 

If  the  opportunity  should  arlM  when  you 
w  )uld  be  able  to  use  your  UUlumace  toward 


ROSKBURG.    ORXC. 

Janua'-y  3.  1960. 
H.r.   Wa-.  ne  M    R-r 

Dear  Sf:.va:')R  M  .r.se  In  regards  lamb 
a:. a  mu'ton  Import*:  This  enclosed  state- 
n.ei.t  IS  an  opinion  from  the  Douglas  County 
P'lrm  Bureau  Federation  and  the  Douglas 
County  Livestock  Association. 

If  some  point  needs  clarifying,  or  some 
local  condition  Is  not  clear  to  you.  please 
feel  free  to  write  and  some  of  us  wUl  try  to 
let  you  k.Tow  what  we  think. 

One  point  was  not  Included  because  there 
w;i3  a  difference  of  opinion  among  us  I 
'i'.mk  tr.ls  point  Is  important  It  is-  That 
"iince  there  Is  a  surplus  of  field  crops,  of  corn, 
•Aheat,  e.c  .  since  there  Is  a  shortage  of  wool 
and  also  according  to  the  Importers  of  lamb 
and  mutton  a  seasonal  shortage  of  that  kind 
of  meat.  It  would  seem  foolish  not  to  protect 
and  encourage  sheep  farming,  because  sheep 
farming  Is  an  actual  Income-producing  way 
of  tdking  cropland  out  of  competition.  It 
W(nild  ««em  better  to  protect  domestic  »heep 
farnil:-.<  tl.in  ftdd  to  tlir  t.ix  A:p;).'r'c;l  •*■  .1 
b;ir  It 

We  h   pe  this  Will  receive  your  ca'eful  con- 
»iUerat;   n      ThanJc  you 
Very  truly, 

Don    Ul-l-IVANT. 

In   RffARD  TO  Lami  and  Mutton   Tvir  i«t^ 

I.-^'.poitd  a.Tect  llve*t<;ck  raising  .::  ^m  -..r:  i 
H    ■*    -.e-    :,irv.b  is  our  rr.  r.  r,   crop  and    *  e    ire 
very    cl off    to    the    r"",s     >f    entrv    f    r    N>w 
Zealand     a:.(!    .Aup'.'- il  ,ar-.    la:r."    a:.d    ri'u't-  •: 

We  b»l:cve  >'frt<i;i;  '.irfrtv.ges  rnu.«'  be  a«- 
surr'.ej  n^  true  ir^l  indued  ..I'er  '..  •  readily 
reich   a.i   undersiaf .Uuig 

F.rit  The  US.  farmer  kjener.vl.y  unlet* 
supported  by  an  artificial  economy  in  the 
form  of  Government  programs.  Is  unable 
to    keep   a   balance   w'th   labor    and   capital. 

1  Farmers'  living  coets  and  necessary 
services  climb  steadily. 

.3  Returns  to  the  farmer  drop  con- 
sistently. 

Price  rises  caused  by  added  services  are 
not  shared  by  the  farmer. 

Price  declines  are  not  absorbed  by  labor 
or  the  processor,  or  seldom  so,  but  are  as- 
sessed aealnst  the  farmer.  In  the  case  of 
our  local  Improved  f>asture  sheep  economy, 
technical  advances  bid  fair  to  keep  us  al- 
most e'.en  with  the  cost-price  squeeze  If  our 
prices  are  not  too  suddenly  depressed.  We 
still  must  have  time  to  adapt  to  these  Im- 
proved   rr'."".    (i< 

SeC'  ".ri  I  iKfly  'Y.p'^p  pxtra  H.r:r\  higher 
service  chnrges  in  pcickaglng  and  manufac- 
turing will  discount  the  advantages  of  skUl 
ar.d  volume  supposedly  always  found  in 
American  enterprise.  This  will  surely  hap- 
pen in  that  part  of  agriculture  supported 
by  Go.-ernment  guaranteed  prices.  How- 
ever, it  seems  an  Injustice  for  the  part  of 
asricMl'ure  that  ha."!  a'wivs  wanted  to  and 
lar2ely  has  av-ul-'fl  ' '<  vMrnment  support, 
to  be  "he  one  Ni  .suf^'-r  r.rst  fr  m  a  system 
tl'.at   l.s    not   reali.-t;r 

Thinl.  US  farm  products  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  compete  with  a  foreign  Import 
prxluc^  w.th  cheap  labor. 

F  ur-h  In  competing  with  the  Imports 
nf  larr:!)  and  mutton  from  New  Zealand  and 
Au,=tralia,  the  US  farmer  Is  at  a  technical 
di,>ad  vantage. 

1  Sh^epratslng  Is  the  basic  economy  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.     The  New  Zea- 


land and  Australian  aheep  farmer  rfo-:wR 
government  aid  of  an  enlightened  hi  i 
energetic  nature  In  the  form  of  lBr>jp  re- 
search and  marketing  programs  There.'  .re. 
It  has  been  developed  faster  than  In  t.'ie 
United  State*.  Incidentally  the  US  s;,..},- 
man  borrows  methods  and  techniques  rrjiu 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

2  Land  leases  used  in  the  Australian 
grp.z'.ng  system  mrakes  the  owned-land  sys- 
tem of  the  average  American  farmer  a  de- 
cided disadvantage  in  a  meat  price 
competition. 

Fifth  It  seems  unlikely  any  of  us  would 
want  to  launch  another  Government  sub- 
sidized agricultural  commodity  ( meat  in 
this  case).  0\ir  only  protection  seems  to 
be  some  form  of  tarllT  or  quota  system  ad- 
ministered as  a  protection  to  our  wn 
farmers  and  not  Just  as  an  aid  t<.>  other 
sections  of  the  national  or  International 
economy 

Parenthetically,  we  the  small  grtzir.g 
farmers  of  Douglas  County  believe  we  are 
about  to  l)e  sacrificed  to  further  free  trade 
in  subsidized  manufactured  goods  and  crop 
surpluses.  (Our  farmers  cannot  and  do  not 
want  to  participate  in  the  subs.Ji/.ed 
pro<trams  ) 

Tlie  only  argument  so  far  a<i.  ar.ced  in 
favor  of  New  Zealand  and  Australian  Ismb 
and  mutton  imports  Is  that  a  sesonal  pen  ^d 
of  low  domestic  supply  Is  rrmvird  v. > 
question  the  validity  of  thU  .-'-  i'>  i..:.^  hud 
ire  prepared  to  argue  this  point 

We  do  know  that  a  source  of  inc.  n  r  'o 
those  of  us  having  a  method  of  oieriit,.  u 
that  allows  us  to  winter  over  and  f.i'rn 
late  feeder  lambs  has  been  lost  n,i«  vk  l 
be  reflected  in  a  lower  price  for  feeUer  ..tiubs 
to  the  growers  who  cannot  fatten  their  own. 

Our  local  early  lamb  prices  bare  In  the 
past  been  strongly  aflectcd  by.  If  not  con- 
trolled completely  by,  supply  and  quality  of 
the  California  crop  of  lambs  With  the 
steadily  Increasing  imports  depressing  tb* 
price  of  California  lamb,  we  will  soon  be 
fighting  for  our  last  margin  of  profit  on  our 
early  and  t>e*t  paying  lambs. 

COOPTRATIVK  EXTTtNSIOH  WORX 
IN   AORICtTLTURE  AND  HOME  ECONOMICS. 

Statx  or  Orecdn. 
Ro.^eburff.  Oreg.,  September  25.  1959. 
Waynr  Mosher. 
County  Agent. 
Roseburg.  Oreg. 

Dear  Watnr  As  per  your  telephonic  re- 
quest September  21.  attached  are  data  on 
lamb  and  mutton  Imports  for  the  year  1958 
through  July  1959 

Also  enclosed  are  data  on  lamb  and  mutton 
imports  as  a  p>ercentage  of  domestic  produc- 
tion during  the  same  period,  and  mldmonth 
slaughter  lamb  prices  for  1958-59  on  all 
weights  Choice  grade  at  Portland  and 
Denver. 

These  data  are  pretty  much  self-explana- 
tory. However.  I  want  to  emphasire  the  price 
data  In  relation  to  Imports  and  domestic 
production.  As  you  can  see  In  table  III 
prices  on  Choice  grade  live  slaughter  lambs 
at  Portland  and  Denver  this  year  lagged  be- 
hind a  year  earlier  most  of  the  time.  The 
higher  level  of  prices  at  Portland  In  May  and 
at  Denver  In  April,  May,  and  June,  reflect 
the  domestic  spring  lamb  supply  situation, 
California  had  an  exceptionally  poor  pasture 
season  last  spring  and  more  than  the  usual 
number  of  spring  lambs  failed  to  develop 
into  slaughter  grade  at  that  time  Notice 
how  US.  lamb  and  mutton  production  and 
prices  In  April  and  May  this  year  compare 
with  a  year  earlier  (table  II).  That  Is  when 
Imports  were  the  heaviest,  especially  in 
April. 

As  slaughter  volume  Increased  In  July, 
prices  on  live  lambs  dropped   below   a   year 
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earlier  During  August  and  so  far  this  month 
lamb  and  muttor.  production  (data  available 
on  federally  Inspected  only)  also  was  sub- 
stantially heavlex    than  a  yenr  earlier 

So  the  price  differential  between  the  two 
periods  in  comFnirlson  in  large  measvu-e  re- 
flects domestic  production  trends,  not  o.3ly  of 
lamb    and    mutt<m    but    also    poultry,    beef, 


and    pork,    especially   the    latter    two     which 
are  In  larger  supply  this  ywvr 

It  is  difflf^ult  t^  weiph  the  true  Impact  of 
thU  year>  l.o;-.-,  ler  ;-.;>  rv  ov.  the  domestic 
lamb  market  Tliere  Ig  s.  .ir.e  evidence  that 
they  have  had  some  mea.'=.;rp  •'  downward 
Influence.  Certainly  domestic  ].<tn:;b  prire;; 
would  have  been  some  higher  last  spring  .: 


Table  I.— Monthly  U.S.  lamb  and  mutton  importt  by  country  of  origin,  1958-59 

I  Thousand  (xxindsl 


we  did  Hot  liAve  the  imports  adding  to  total 
.'^^upply  of  lamb  and  mutton  for  fresh  market 
ar.d  processing  and  the  seasonal  decline  may 
not  have  been  as  great.  1  would  evaluate  the 
effect  of  live  imports  in  ab-iut  the  same  wt.> 
Very  t.-uly  yours 

Stephen  C    Marks. 
Extension  Agricultural  Economist. 


Yew  mK  month 

.\u«tralls 

New 
Zealand 

Canada 

Other* 

Total 

Year  and  month 

Australia 

New 
Zealand 

Canada 

Others 

i  ntal 

Month 

Cuniula- 
Uvt 

Month 

Cumula- 
tive 

MM    January 

Frhniao' 

421 

WO 
180 

73S 

%a» 

3,4M 
284 
l.MW 
1,863 
I,«08 
1,  IM 
l.OM 

M 
4SA 

IIM 
9(H 
701 
82b 
383 
1,781 
178 
140 
IM 
173 

33 

» 

4 
6 

3" 

4 
373 
406 

238 
78 

17 

639 
1.103 

491 
1,882 
3,228 
3.8.'i3 

813 
3.734 
2,411 

2,io.n 

1,722 
1.S7S 

639 

1,042 
2,133 

4,015 

7,241 

10.  894 

11,707 

16.441 

i7,8.'a 

19.967 
21,679 
23,064 

1089— January 

February 

March 

4,136 
1,413 
1,925 
8,346 
3,652 
6,236 
3,731 

419 

238 

674 

8,259 

1,066 

1,180 

928 

44 

43 

» 

? 
4 
2 

1 
36 

4.609 
1.730 
2.308 
12.  l«fi 
4.636 
6.935 
4,661 

4.6«9 

Marcb 

114 
230 

376' 

143 

6.328 

8,637 

May : 

June........ 

Julv 

April   

May 

June 

July 

678 

17 

619 

2rt.823 
25.  4.W 
32.3SM 
37, 0.M 

AUTUSt 

September 

Octo»<er 

November.. >.. 
Deeaabsr 

IM 
131 

41 

timi 


Snuree    LivwUxk  UlvUlon,  Afrlculmral  Murketlng  8ervli«,  1.8.  Dcparimenl  of  Agriculture.     I'repared  by  08C  c»t«niiloii  spedallsU  In  sgricultiual  ocotwuMc  mf<.rjni»- 

.    ?CJlt  .    mi,    IMO. 

Table  II. —  Lamh  and  mutton  hnportg  a$  a  perrrntage  of  dome$tic  proiluction  ^ 


Jmmdmmiti 

I'.f  pfoductkjo 
(million  pound*) 

lm|K>rt«  (thousand 
IMNinds) 

Imporu  u  a  peroent 
at  U.K.  (troducilon 

Yoar«wlnM»Ui 

U.B,  production 
(million  (K>und() 

Imfiortt  (ihMimnd 
(Kiundu) 

Import*  ail  a  (KTocnl 
of  U.«.  (iroducilon 

Month 

Cumu- 
Isilv* 

Month 

Cumu- 
Utive 

Month 

Cumu- 
laiivs 

Month 

Cumu- 
lative 

Month 

Cumu- 
laUvs 

Month 

Cumu- 
tstlvu 

196*- January 

yel>rui»ry 

MarrU 

AprU 

M 

M 

U 

e 

M 

n 

60 

(A 
flO 
48 
M 

69 
112 
l<W 
Z»3 
296 
330 
401 
4M 
Mi 

¥m 

616 

675 

639 
I,l<i3 

4tfl 
I,m2 

«.a» 

I.M3 
818 
3,734 
2,411 
2,106 
1,722 
1,376 

6J9 

1.642 

2,133 

4,016 

7.241 

10.804 

11,707 

\f>.  441 

17.MA2 

19, 9.'.7 

21,679 

23.064 

0.0 

to 

.9 
2.9 
6.2 
«.« 
1,6 
7  4 
4.3 
3.6 
3.5 
2.3 

0.0 
1.6 
1.2 
1.7 
%i 
3  1 
2.9 
3.4 
3  8 
3.6 
3.6 
3.4 

lOW— January 

February 

March 

A|>rll    

7ft 
62 
66 
62 
66 
66 
68 

76 
137 

810 

374 
482 

4,609 
1,730 
2,808 
12. 1M6 
4.686 
6.935 
4,661 

4,609 

6.829 
8,637 
30,  828 
26.469 
32.394 
37,a\6 

6.3 
2  8 
8.6 
19  A 
8.4 
12  6 
8.0 

6  2 
4  6 
4.3 

7  9 

M»y 

.May 

8  0 

Junr. ....„,.. . 
July 

June 

July 

8  7 

AuruKt 

8ep(rail>er 

OclolXT 

November 

Decern  brr 

■  DomesUc  prodot  tlon  include*  federally  Inspeeted  and  other  wholesale  and  retail 
but  excludes  farm  d  mgliter. 


Slource:  Livestock  Division,  Apicultural  Marketing  Service,  r.<?DA.     Prepared 
by  OSC  extonsion  !<i>ec)ali8ts  in  aenrultunil  economic  infonnaUon,  Sept.  26.  1959. 


Table  III. — Midmonth  slaughter  lamb  prices  at  Portland  and  Denver,  1968-69 

I  Dollars  i>er  hundredwetpbt.  Choice  jtrade  ') 


Tortland 

Denver 

Month 

Portland 

Dearer 

Month 

19.% 

1098 

Dlfl^- 

enoe 

1059-38 

1959 

1058 

DllTer- 

ence 

1969-58 

1059 

1058 

Dlffor- 

ence 

1069-58 

1059 

1958 

Diner- 

enoc 

lOSS^-SS 

January ... 

•10.22 

>  17. 76 

lOiOO 

»23.26 

23.16 

22.38 

23.  S2 

23.26 

23.M 

•23.34 

21.84 

22.38 

-4.40 
-5.  .50 
-4.30 

-.00 
-1-1. 82 

(«) 

19.15 
ia88 
30.40 
'28.02 
26.30 
24.38 

23.90 
23.32 
22.70 
21.08 
23.20 
23.62 

-175 
-4.44 

-2.30 

-(-1.94 

-(-2.00 

-I-.76 

July 

20.00 
20.25 
19.83 

21.47 
20.88 
20.44 

'"'m.'ss' 

•19.03 

-1.47 
-.68 
-.61 

22.52 
22.85 
21.26 

23.72 
23.511 
23.10 
23.50 
22.31 
20.48 

-1.20 

Fet>ruary ... 

August 

September 

-.f.5 

March 

-1.85 

April 

October 

November 

December 

X!ay 

June 

*An  welgbts. 

'Shorn. 

*  Spring  lambs. 

♦.No  chaiiRe. 

[From  the   Oregon   Farm   and    Market   Out- 
lock,  Sept.  3,  1959] 

Sheet   Steady  to  Lower 

Price  prospects  are  mixed  for  sheep  and 
lambs  In  the  year  ahead.  Slaughter  price 
patterns  probably  will  be  moderately  higher 
this  winter  but  the  same  or  lower  next 
spring  and  surimer  A  May-to-July  price 
drop  on  sprint;  lamb«i  \s  almost  certain. 
Feeder  lamb  prices  probably  will  stay  under 
the  past  year  through  1960 

Slight  rise  in  domestic  lamb  and  mutton 
supply  seems  likely.    The  Nation's  1959  lamb 


Source:  I^ivestock  Division,  Aplcultural  Marketing  Servioe.  USDA.     Prciwired 
by  OSC  extension  sjjccialists  in  agricultural  economic  infonnation.  Sept.  25, 1959. 


crop  was  2  percent  larper  than  l.ti-t  yphr  The 
1960  crop  will  lncrea.<:e  again  if  ttie  gradual 
increase  In  ewe  numbers  c^ntiiaies  aiid  ;j 
the  numi>er  of  lambs  i)er  ewe  resumes  an 
upward  trend      It  slipped  slightly  in  1959 

Imports  may  be  less  of  an  unstabUlzing 
factor  than  m  the  paj^t  season  The  ma-^ket 
apparently  ha?  made  mopt  of  n.f  adjustment 
to  the  shock  of  clianped  policies  in  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  F<.^relgn  suppliers 
win  ciii;', inue  testing  U.S  lamb  and  mutton 
market.  Tliey  have  found  It  rather  thin 
and  easily  dtprecsed.  but  shipnient  tu  United 


State?  continue  much  heavier  t)-,ar.  In  the 
pa.st  year,  altliouph  stii!  sniaii  C"iKp.i.''ecl  to 
domestic  production 

September  26    \9b9 

PS  — Wayne  I  might  add  that  Import*  are 
not  entirely  against  the  best  Interest  cif  US. 
sheepmen  Mure  abur.dant  supplies  lia\e 
tended  to  benefit  the  prc>ducer  In  terms  of 
maintaining  ample  supplies  before  tiie  c<ir. - 
Eumer.  So.  In  this  way,  the  lamb  marke'  li.^s 
been  less  likely  to  lose  favor  to  other  red 
n:ea:s  ir.  gre.ittT  ..liundar.ce 

l.IsPKS. 
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Table   1. — Monthly  U.S.  larib  and  mutton  impn-rUi  h^  country  of  origin,  1958-69* 

[Tbousand  pounds] 


ry  19 


Australia 

N>w 

i 
Total 

Neir 
Ze*Uad 

Canada 

OttMn 

Total 

Year  aad  month 

Zealand      Canada 

Others 

Month      Cumula- 
tive 

Year  and  mouth 

Australia 

Month 

Cumula- 
tive 

1968— ^muary 

JVtiru.iry 

421 

620 

iny 

7i3 

2.  Vil 

2,  *H 

.^4 

1 .  'M'J 

I.   *-« 

1.  IS4 

l.'J«S 

1 

fig 
455 

1S4 
904 
701 

33 

28 

4 

S 

17 

5;!9 
1.1(13 

4<ll 
1,882 
3.2U6 
3.6,^3 

813 
3.734 
2,411 
1105 
1,TJ2 
1,375 

539 

1,642 

2,133 

4,015 

7.241 

10.894 

11,707 

15.441 

17.852 

19. 957 

21.  679 

23.064 

1080— January 

February 

4,135 
1,413 
1,625 
8,346 
3,552 
5.226 
3,731 
1.250 
U9U 

410 

238 
674 
3,250 
1,066 
1.  1S6 
028 
1.200 
L006 

44 
43 

0 
3 

1 

4 

3 

74 

234 

1 
30 

4.590 
1.730 
2.3011 
11180 
4.636 
6.035 
4.661 
1647 
3.263 

4.800 
6.320 

114 
220 

8.637 

Arril 

April 

578 

17 

510 

2n,i<23 

May 

M  ay 

■i\  450 

June 

>.-jo 

370 
143 

June 

32,394 

July ' 

■i<i                 3 

1   "-si   '                * 

July 

Au|tu.st 

September 

October      

37.n,S5 

Aueii-st 

39,  7iJ2 

176 
140 
169 

173 

372 
405 

238 
73 

41066 

Of-tolier..  

November 

DecfiLiber 

155 
131 

41 

November 

December 

— 

— 





'  In  a^ldition  to  the  flg'ire.s  ^hown,  iN'. ut  iS.OOO  head  of  live  ..ircbs  wiire  imported 
In  July  ind  anolhtT  J.^.OU(J  in  No.fia.'xir 


Source:  Livestock  Division,  Ap-icultural  Marketing  Service,  U.S.  Department  of 
Apicultura.  Prepared  by  CSC  eztensloo  specialists  In  acriculturftl  eooaomlc  Infor- 
mation. 


T  \b:  E  2. — Lamb  and  mutton  imports  as  a  percentage  of  domestic  production  ' 


Year  and  month 

U.S.  production 
(million  pound.s) 

Imports  » (thousand 
pounds) 

Imports  as  a  percent 
of  U.'^.  production 

Year  and  month 

U.S.  production 
(million  pounds) 

Imports  ■  (thouaand 
pounds) 

Imports  as  a  percent 
of  U.^   production 

MiTith 

Cumu- 
lative 

Month 

Cumu- 
lative 

Month 

Cumo- 
laUve 

Mmtli 

Cuma- 
laUve 

Month 

Cumn- 
laUve 

Month 

Cumu- 
lative 

1958- 

January 

Ft-Vir'iary 

March 

SO 
.■3 

56 
65 
62 
55 
53 
.Ml 
^^ 

4S 
59 

SO 

112 
168 
233 
295 
XV) 

539 
1,103 

491 
1.882 
3,226 
3.6SS 

539 

1.612 

1133 

4.015 

7,241 

10,804 

11.707 

IIS.  441 

17.R.';2 

10. 957 

21.679 

23.054 

0.9 
10 
9 
19 
5.3 
6.6 
1.5 
7.4 
4.3 
3.5 
:i.S 
3.3 

0.0 
1.5 
1.2 
1.7 
14 
3.1 
10 
3.4 
3.5 
3.5 
3.5 
3.4 

1950— January 

February...... 

March 

April 

78 
63 
66 
63 
66 
66 
68 
63 
03 

75 
137 
302 
264 
310 
374 
4S2 
485 
647 

4.  aw 

1.730 
1308 
11186 
4.636 
6.035 
4.661 
1647 
1.263 

4,500 

0.320 
8,037 
30,823 
25,  450 
31304 
37,055 
39.702 
41000 

0.3 
18 
3.5 

10.0 
8.4 

110 
8.0 
6.0 
&3 

0.3 
4  6 
4.3 

April 

7.0 

May 

June      _     __- 

May    

B.0 

June .... 

i7 

Julv-. 

4(H  '             ■^13 

July 

8.0 

Aueust 

September 

October  

4.^1 

.SfiM 
616 
675 

3.734 
J.  411 

lins 

1,7?2 
1.375 

Auzust   

September 

October 

8.3 

7.8 

Novem  t)er 

Noveml>er..... 

December 

December. 

<  Domestic  pnxluf-tion  incl'i  les  federally  insr'<vt, 
bat  excludes  farm  ^l.iiiKhter 

•  In  addition  to  the  Rituri-s  -ih'iwn.  ibout  iS.iJiju  '.•■ 
July  aod  icolber  .'.^.iXIO  iii  Nd vein!  it 


-IT  wholesale  and  retail 
:  i.-nbs  were  imported  in 


Source:  Livestock  Division.  Agricultural  MarkeUnc  Service.  USDA.    PrajMrad 
by  OSC  extension  spttiMttMta  ta  acnoaitural  economic  information. 


Tabi.k  3    -Midinonth  da  ighter  lamh  p'-,v,<,  nt,  Portland  and  Dmver,  1 053-59 
(Dolliirs  per  hundr<»'i  *''i«ht.  Choice  irrade  '1 


Pjrtiand 

r)pnTer 

Month 

Portland 

l>enTek 

Month 

1959 

1958 

Differ- 
ence 
1950-58 

1950 

1968 

DifTer- 

ence 

1050-58 

1950 

1958 

DUT«r- 

encB 

1050-58 

1090 

1066 

DIOw. 

enoe 

1050-58 

J-*niiary 

1 1  <  y2 

'  17.75 
10.00 

•23.25 
23.16 
22.38 

23.62 

23.25 

23.38 

*23.34 

21.84 
22.38 

-4.40 
-5.50 
—4.30 

-.00 
+1.32 

(*) 

10.15 
18.88 
30.40 
'23.02 
25.20 
24.38 

23.90 
23.32 
21;.  70 
21  OB 
2:1.20 
2;i62 

-4.  75 
-4.44 

-130 
+  1.94 
+100 

+.76 

July 

August   

September 

October 

Novem  ber _... 

December..    ...    ... 

20.00 
20.25 
10.83 

21.47 
20.88 
30.44 

'"'aaii' 

•  10.01 

-1.47 
-.68 
-.01 

22.53 
2186 
21.30 

2173 
23.50 
23.10 
23.50 
22.31 
3a48 

-1  30 

-.66 

-1.86 

M  nrr'.h 

Apr.l 

.Nfiy 

June 

'  All  wois;ht3. 

•  ■■'horn 

•  Sprmz  I  inibs. 

•  No  -hjiige. 


Source:  Livestock  Division,  Aploiltural  Marketing  .Service,  USDA.     Vtt\. 
by  OSC  extension  specialists  in  agricultural  economic  information. 

T\n:E  A.— Comparative  production,  availability,  and  price*  for  lamb  and  muUon,  1958  and  1959 

fin  percent] 


Difference 

In  T-  .^. 
production 

Vi'l'-J  V.TSUS 
195H 

Difference 
in  total 

lamb  and 
mutton 

available 

1950  versos 
19,W  1 

Theoretical  price  change 

Actual 

[>rice 

change' 

Difference 

In  U.S. 

production 

lose  versus 

1068 

Dl  (Terence 

in  total 

iamb  and 

mutton 

available 

1060  versus 

10681 

Theoretical  price  chanc* 

Based  on 

U.S.  pro- 
duction 
change 

Based  on 

total 

change 

Based  on 

U.S.  pro- 
duct on 
change 

Baaed  on 

total 
change 

Aotoal 

price 

change* 

I-iniiary - 

-^27  0 
-<- 1  -i.  'J 
-r  i  'J.  1 

-4.^ 
-W.i 
(•) 

+  9.1 

+  .33.0 
+  17.7 
+21.3 
+  10.9 
-10  1 
+  5.8 
+  16.5 

-13.5 
-8.4 
-8.0 
+13 

4-5  6 

(«) 

-16.5 
-8.9 

-10.6 
-5.4 

+  5.1 
-2.8 

-19.2 
-21  3 

-17.2 
+4.1 
+7.8 
+  1.0 
-5  9 

August    „ 

-♦-0.0 
+117 

+3.5 
+  13.8 

-3.0 
-6.3 

-L> 
-0.0 

~9  11 

K.'bniAry  

M.irc.1 

Ar  rl      

Septem  ber _._. 

Oct«>toer 

November 

December 

-5.6 

Mny    

— 

June..  

TotaL 

........... 

■   ■    .....>■  mm 

July   

-4   5                 — «  .< 







- 

'  f  ■■^   pro<luotlon  plus  Imports 
'  Simple  iV'Tigf  of  E''  >r::  in  1  i:. 
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THE  DECUNi  IN  FAMILY  SIZED 
FARM  INCOME 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  the  mas- 
ter of  the  Washi.ngton  Stat*  Grange.  Mr. 
A.  Lars  Nelson  in  an  editonal  entitled 
"Agriculture  .s  Need  Bargaimn^  Power," 
publishtxl  December  11.  1959.  in  the 
Washington  Stt  te  Grange  News,  has 
suted  with  clar  ty  a  position  upon  the 
solution  of  the  problems  facing  our 
farmer-ntizen.'^  which  deserves  careful 
attention  and,  in  my  judgment,  favorable 
acceptance. 

Not  only  does  Mr.  Nelson  put  forth  the 
legitimate  claims  of  farmers  persua- 
Riveiy:  he  bolsters  his  arwruments  by  quo- 
tations from  responsible  labor  union 
spoke.smen.  who  have  the  best  interests 
of  agriculture  at  lieart  He  i.s.  by  impli- 
cation, stressing  fi  most  important  p)oint. 
It  is  one  that  I  have  frequently  made 
here  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senaie.  It  is 
this:  If  we  are  :-o  have  a  healthy  and 
prosperous  economy,  it  is  neces.sary  for 
us  to  provide  an  adequate  economic  re- 
ward to  the  family-size  farm  oi^erators. 
The  small  farme  ■  ought  to  have  a  parity 
of  income  with  n  en  and  women  enpaged 
in  other  economic  sectors  of  oui  popula- 
tion. 

It  IS,  I  believe  undeniable  that  in  re- 
cent years  our  f  irm  families  have  sub- 
sidized, through  low  food  costs,  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  remainder  of  our  economy. 
This  cannot  continue  Indefinitely,  and  it 
ouKht  not  to  be  Uderated  further  I  have 
said  before,  and  I  repeat  it  today,  parity 
of  income  for  the  farmer  at  the  fama  Kate 
rings  the  cash  registers  m  the  mam 
streets  of  America  It  would  contribut.e 
to  a  high  level  o'  national  income  pros- 
perity, which  wo  jld  enable  labor  to  con- 
tinue to  have  hi:h  wages  while  permit- 
tiry?  investors  a  :.ecurity  of  dividends 

We  each  are  dependent  upon  the  other. 
In  the  end  we  can  either  increase  the 
level  of  goods  and  services  available  to 
each  and  every  segment  of  our  economy 
or  we  can  expect  to  stand  ;n  gravp  danger 
of  falling  toceth  t  into  an  era  of  unem- 
ployment and  po'crty.  A  static  economy. 
like  the  f1'MKit;(i\  will  surely  ebb.  Our 
economy  muM  t  xptiiid.  and  one  of  the 
best  methods  by  which  we  can  see  to  it 
that  it  does  expj.nd  is  to  give  to  agricul- 
tural workers  and  the  owners  of  family- 
sized  farms  reti  rns  on  their  work  and 
their  capital  inv'stments  far  better  than 
those  they  now  receive. 

Mr.  President  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  sub.  ect  matter.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  th.e  editorial  by 
Grange  Master  A.  Lars  NeLson.  to  which 
I  have  referred,  .ye  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks 

There  being  m^  objection,  the  edito::al 
was  ordered  to  b<?  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFVom  the  Orange  News    Dor    11     1959] 

ACRICULTniE  8    NtED       B^RCAI.^,I^■G     PowrH 

Agriculture  In  cur  State  and  the  Nation 
still  produces  In  excess  of  need  Surpliises 
continue  to  pile  up,  prices  in  many  instances 
are  declining  and  the  cost-price  squeeze 
lightens  as  inflation  continues  to  roll  un- 
abated. 

So-called  checks  on  Inflation,  such  as  In- 
creased discount  rates  and  the  hard  money 
policy,    have    only    Intensified    agriculture's 


woes.  Now  belatedly,  businessmen  and  con- 
sumers are  Incre^asing'.y  feeling  the  pinch. 
Surplus  Invesi^jrs,  Wail  Street  and  commer- 
cial  banks  have  never  had  It  so  g(Xx3 

The  farm  parity  rate  which  Is  opposed  by 
i>f>me  of  the  leaders  and  farm  organization 
contemporaries  Is  now  at  75  percent  com- 
pared with  82  percent  In  June  1959  and  85 
percent  In  J\r.y  I'J58  H  .w  would  agriculture 
c<.>mi)i»re  it*  ;.  .=  :t!nn  economically  with  busi- 
ness and  labor  il  it  weren  t  for  the  parity 
ViirdstKk?  None  of  lus  opponent*  has  sug- 
gested either  a  better  device  or  a  substitute 
for  It.  possibly  because  they  wou.d  iilse  to 
le.ive    us   in   an  lndet*rmi;iat*   p«uion. 

Index  of  prices  received  by  rarmers  was  242 
percent  of  the  1909  14  base  period  in  July 
1959.  On  September  15  1959  It  sttx^xl  at  239 
perrent.  Thl*  same  Index  wa^  250  percent  a 
year  ago.  Net  farm  it. come  is  down  from 
9  to  17  percent  dp;>ending  on  who  Is 
makme  the  estimate.  Net  reallz-ed  farm  in- 
come :.jr  the  last  three  quarters  of  1959  wa£ 
running  at  the  rate  of  »11.5  billion.  A  fur- 
ther decline  In  purchasing  power,  with  con- 
tlnvung  and  Increased  li:iflation.  are  a'.most 
Inevitable. 

Despite  these  facts,  agriculture  has  been 
tarred  with  a  vicious  brush.  Those  wjio 
have  painted  with  tar  or  other  cllnping  sub- 
stances know  how  difficult  it  Is  to  remove 
the  substance  and  the  stains.  False  Impres- 
sions, half  truths  about  agriculture  farm 
programs,  subsidies,  surplus  b.  jgies  are 
equally  difficult  to  correct  once  they  have 
been  entunerated  by  editorial  writers,  certain 
agricultural  leaders  and  hieh  placed  officials 

The  top  spokesmen  of  the  USDA  recently 
said  agriculture  had  never  had  it  so  grxxl, 
with  the  highest  per  capita  income  in  his- 
torv  of  »1  027  Contrast  this  with  a  $2,040 
average  per  capita  Income  for  nonfarm  peo- 
ple Realized  net  farm  Income  per  farm. 
averaged  »2  767;   for  Washington.  $3  027 

Some  months  ago  the  editor  of  Successful 
Farming  came  to  agriculture's  defense  This 
editorial  said  that  of  the  total  Federal  sub- 
sidies paid  to  all  com.ers  farmers  drew  a 
measly  10  percent  If  Public  Ijiw  480  were 
iirbitrarilv  Included  it  would  reach  19  per- 
rent Where  did  the  remaining  90  or  81 
perrent  go?  I  have  no  alternative  but  to 
as-sutne  that  It  went  to  industry  labor  and 
commerce 

Could  it  be  that  an  attark  on  agriculture 
was  being  used  to  bring  drastic  changes  In 
agriculture — and  perhaps  also  to  direct  at- 
tention away  from  what  someone  else  wi« 
receiving  willingly? 

It  might  be  appropriately  a.<-ked  H^w 
long  or  why  should  the  American  ffirn.er 
continue  to  subsidize  American  consumers 
with  continually  lowering  raw  food  prices 
at  the  farm  gate  when  returns  to  Industry 
and  labor  continue  to  spiral  upward? 

Agriculture  Is  determined  that  there  must 
be  an  end  to  confusion  induced  In  agricul- 
ture Itself  and  about  agriculture  to  Its 
friends.  The  National  Grange  says,  "We 
emphasize  parity  of  Income,  not  parity 
prices.  Parity  Income  should  provide  farm- 
ers a  return  for  their  labor,  management, 
risk  and  investment  In  reasonable  relation 
to  that  returned  for  other  segments  of  the 
economy  " 

In  a  recent  convention  the  AFI^CIO  said 
'  We  seek  an  American  standard  of  living  for 
farm  proprietors  who  by  their  skill,  labor  and 
Investment  produce  our  focKj  and  fiber.  In 
particular,  we  wish  to  aid  the  family  operated 
farm  through  measures  to  Increase  its  effi- 
ciency and  Its  Income,  so  that  the  independ- 
ent farmer  may  efficiently  conipete  with  cor- 
poration farming  and  remain  the  predomi- 
nant  pr<xlucer   In   American   agriculture  " 

May  industry  and  business  scKjn  be  con- 
strained to  Join  in  such  an  objective.  To 
gain  It,  I  believe  every  legitimate  tool  used 
by  any  other  segment  of  the  economy  should 


be  made  available  to  agriculture  This 
means  that  we  will  need  to  employ  market- 
ing agreements  and  orders  on  a  State  re- 
gional, and  National  basis.  It  m.eans  that 
enabling  laws,  not  on  the  books,  will  hhve  to 
be  enacted  to  permit  agricultural  industries 
X'.j  control  quality,  quantity  and  negotiate 
for  a  price  which  provides  cost  of  product ki. 
plus  a  reasonable  profit 

Tlie  National  Grange  at  Long  Beach  said. 
"We  believe  thht  farmers  are  entitled  to  bar- 
gaining power  comparable  to  that  enjoyed 
by  labor  and  business  Farmers  are  both 
Through  legislation,  Government  has  helped 
develop  the  bargaining  power  of  organized 
labor.  Other  Federal  laws  often  enable 
business  to  regulate  and  control  production 
and  marketing  of  products  and  services. 
Government  should  provide  the  framework 
for  producer-mianaged  comimodity  marketing 
programs  where  necessary  U)  enhance  pro- 
ducer bargaining  power  and  to  deter  accu- 
m.ulation  of  price  depressing  stocks  in  the 
hands  of  Government  or  other  nonfarm 
gr.  ups  " 

I  w.'Uld  rem.md  ai:  of  us  that  the  line 
between  surplus  and  scarcity  is  a  thin  one 
Our  present  surplus  of  all  comniodities 
taken  together  ranges  between  4  and  6  per- 
cent of  all  pnxluction  Ray  Reiman  says 
the  big  problem  15  years  from  now  may  be 
sc:rircuy  instead  of  food  surplus  in  1975  Ac- 
cording to  Carroll  Downey,  USDA  econom.lst, 
f.'irrners  at  that  time,  with  a  population  esti- 
m.ated  at  230  million,  will  need  to  prtxiuce 
58  percent  more  beef  and  veal,  41  percent 
miore  p<jrk,  40  percent  miore  milk.  35  percent 
ni  )re   eggs    18   percent   more  poultry 

We  must  be  aware  of  other  trends,  in- 
cluding expaniied  vertical  integration  We 
should  weigh  carefully  the  Packing  House 
Workers'  warning  "Freeing  the  farm.ers 
from  Government  controls  means  that  giant 
'ood  processors  and  other  corporations  take 
over  completely  the  Job  of  control  "  Farm- 
ers have  experienced  less  and  less  competi- 
tion among  buyers  for  their  products  The 
price  of  eggs  in  New  York  City  is  deter- 
mined by  one  man 

We  in  the  Granee  will  continue  to  stress 
the  commoditv  by  commodity  apprcwtch  to 
self-help  programs  We  must  and  will  con- 
tinue to  foster  and  defend  the  family  type 
farms  m  order  to  provide  for  a  stable  r\ira! 
.^.merica  for  the  benelii  of  both  urban  and 
rural  people. 


FAITH  AND  SCIENCE— ADDRESS  BY 
AMBASSADOR  CARL  W    STROM 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  ask  mat 
there  also  be  pnnt^^d  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  at  this  point,  as  a  part  of  my  ?e- 
marks.  an  able  address  delivered  by  Am- 
bassador Carl  W  Strcm.  Ambassado:  of 
tlie  United  States  of  America  to  Bo.n  la, 
at  the  University  of  San  Praiicisco  in 
Bolivia, 

Speakinp  as  chairman  of  the  S.'b- 
coinmittee  on  Latin  .American  Affairs  o! 
the  Poreien  Relations  Committee.  I  wish 
to  say  a  word  about  Ambassador  Strom. 
I  spent  some  time  m  Bolivia  last  Novem- 
ber, and  I  take  pleasure  in  saymg  m  be- 
half of  Ambassador  Strom  an',  the  r-"r- 
sonnel  of  our  Embassy  at  La  Paz.  that 
here  is  a  great  Foreign  Service  ofiioer. 
one  who  is  performing  a  remarkable  and 
dedicated  job  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States 

Bolivia  has  been  one  of  the  trouble 
spots  of  Latin  America  so  far  as  U.S. 
relationships  are  concerned.  I  found 
when  I  was  there  in  November  a  great 
cL-inyc  of  attu;:Jc,  not  only  on  tlie  part 
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of  the  people  within  the  Bolivian  Gov- 
ernment, but  I  found  it  among  the  rank 
and  file  people  of  the  country  with  whom 
I  communicated.  I  think  no  little  credit 
1<  due  to  Ambassador  Strom  and  the  work 
of  our  Embassy  personnel. 

As  one  reads  the  speech  Ambassador 
Strom  delivered  in  Bolivia,  he  sees  ample 
evidence  to  Justify  the  high  commenda- 
tion I  have  made  of  the  Ambiissador. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Faith  mtd  Sctzkcu 

(Addnis  d^vered  by  Ambassador  Carl  W. 
Strom.  Ambassador  of  Uie  United  States  of 
America  to  Bolivia,  at  the  KCaJor  Royal 
Pontlflcal  University  of  San  Francisco 
Xavler  of  Chuqulsaca  at  Sucre,  Bolivia. 
August  18.  1959) 

It  U  a  tlgBal  privilege  to  occupy  the  podium 
of  this  lllustrloiu  university,  an  institution 
cooaecrmted  to  the  pxirsult  of  knowledge  and 
tb*  eantar  from  which  radiated  the  vital 
l(Mai»  a<  tiM  Sottth  American  war  of  Inde- 
pendeaeat  kteaa  whose  splendor  illuminated 
and  gave  lustre  to  an  entire  epoch  of  the 
biatory  at  the  continent. 

The  historic  and  outstanding  role  that 
the  Major  Royal  and  Pontlflcal  University  of 
Ban  Francisco  Xavler  of  Chuqulsaca  has 
played  In  the  life  of  this  Republic  Is  not  un- 
known to  me.  During  the  period  of  the 
Tlceroyi,  this  cloister  of  science  and  thotight 
was  tka  center  where  the  most  important 
reeoluitoDs.  of  vast  and  profound  Influence 
In  the  political  development  of  South  Amer- 
ica, were  conceived,  discussed  and  formu- 
lated. The  ideas  which,  in  the  Are  of  de- 
bate, were  bom  in  these  halls,  kindling  spir- 
its and  developing  movements  of  public 
opinion,  extended  their  sway  beyond  the  lec- 
ture hall  and  the  faculty  to  penetrate  deeply 
Into  the  consciousness  of  the  people  and  to 
set  the  coTirse  for  many  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans. The  most  notable  successes  of  that 
epoch  whose  influence  transformed  the 
structure  of  the  society  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can Continent  has  as  their  place  of  origin 
this  most  notable  house  of  learning  The 
illustrious  men  who  nourished  their  wisdom 
In  these  venerable  halls  and  who  achieved 
the  highest  positions  In  legal,  literary,  and  so- 
cial arenas  went  forth  from  this  center  to 
ennoble  with  their  Inspiration  and  erudition 
the  thought  of  all  America. 

Graced  by  Its  learning  and  its  doctrine 
throughout  the  colonial  period,  Chuqulsaca 
continued  to  exercise  Its  primacy  in  the  Re- 
public as  the  nations  capital  The  lame 
of  Its  university  went  beyond  the  frontiers 
of  Bolivia  to  extend  throughout  the  entire 
continent  and  to  stamp  it  with  culture  and 
refinement. 

As  a  citizen  of  the  Unltf^d  States,  I  am 
proud  to  thlrk  that  the  dpmocratlc  prin- 
ciples which  the  men  of  the  University  of 
Chuqulsaca  spread  throughout  the  continent 
were  Inspired  In  part  by  the  Ideals  of  the  lead- 
ers In  the  achievement  of  the  IndependciiCe 
cf  the  United  States:  George  Waal.lr.gton, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  and  Thomas  Jefferson, 
champions  of  our  democracy  The  Inspira- 
tion, which  In  times  past  shaped  fnr  our  peo- 
ple Identical  Ideals  of  freed'rn  and  eqtialltv. 
today  continues  to  find  Its  expression  in  the 
solidarity  and  friend.-hip  which  unite  our  two 
nations,  because  the  ties  between  us  had 
their  origin  In  the  similarity  of  our  ideals 
and  of  our  aspirations  to  achieve  the  ma- 
terial and  spiritual  greatness  of  our  peoples. 

If  I  were  appearing  before  this  di.=;tin- 
gulsbed  assembly  this  evening  primarily  In 
my  capacity  as  a  diplomatic  r  fflc°r  repre- 
senting   my    country    and    my    President    In 


your  country,  I  should  feel  obliged  to  speak 
on  some  feature  of  International  affairs. 
Such  a  political  subject  of  genertU  Interest 
would  be  eminently  appropriate  since  our 
two  countries  share  the  same  objectives  lu 
International  policy,  especially  In  questions 
touching  relations  within  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere where  we  stand  side  by  side  In  the 
effort  to  promote  the  solidarity  of  our  Ameri- 
cas. This  latter  theme  would  be  particularly 
fltting  at  a  time  like  the  present  when  the 
Ministers  of  Fore.gn  Relations  of  our  31  sis- 
ter Republics  are  assembled  in  the  fair  c.<»pl- 
tal  of  one  of  them  to  discuss  matters  relat- 
ing to  our  common,  glorious  destiny. 

However,  I  should  this  evening  like  to  ex- 
plore with  you  other  Interests  which  I  am 
sure  we  have  In  common,  namely,  the  rela- 
tion of  faith  and  science.  If  you  will  pardon 
a  personal  reference.  I  may  be  permitted  to 
explain  my  personal  Involvement  In  this 
problem.  My  father  Introduced  me  at  an 
early  age  to  the  Bible  and  the  classics  with 
all  their  spiritual  moral,  and  esthetic  values. 
When  I  started  a  career  as  a  university 
teacher,  I  continued  this  early  Interest  in 
classical  studies  by  teaching  classes  In  Oreek 
grammar  and  literature,  Including  the  Greek 
New  Testament.  However,  mathematics  dis- 
placed the  classics  as  my  main  field  of  in- 
terest as  I  progressed  In  my  university  career 
and  I  specialized  In  pure  and  spplled  mathe- 
matics, with  special  emphasis  on  algebra, 
geometry,  and  theoretical  mechanics  I 
started  my  work  as  a  university  teacher  with 
the  idea  that  It  should  be  my  life  work  but 
after  16  years  I  entered  the  Foreign  Service 
of  the  United  States  and  now  for  24  years  I 
have  served  my  country  as  a  consular  and 
diplomatic  offlcer  In  13  foreign  countries  and 
in  Washington 

However,  during  these  24  years  I  have  re- 
tained a  lively  Interest  In  the  spiritual  and 
esthetic  valu»*s  that  are  Inherent  In  religion 
and  In  the  classics  as  well  as  a  firm  convic- 
tion concerning  the  Integrity  of  the  sciences 
with  respect  to  the  things  they  teach  us 
about  the  nature  of  the  physical  universe 
Ewound  UF  It  Ls  with  this  background  of  40 
years  of  interest  in  two  fields  of  major  Im- 
portance to  the  Intellectual  community  that 
I  venture  to  address  you  this  evening  I  do 
not  flatter  myself  that  I  shall  be  bringing 
new  Information  Uo  this  learned  audience. 
Ever3rthlng  I  shall  have  to  say  will  certainly 
be  unknown  to  s<'ime  among  you  and  S'  me 
will  probably  be  familiar  with  all  the  facts 
I  shall  present.  At  most.  I  shall  hope  to  be 
able  to  dem  >nstrate  a  relationship  among 
these  facts,  th.it  may  be  new  to  some  of  you 
and  may  lead  you  to  new  conclusions  or  at 
least  stimulate  you  to  further  th^uif ht  It  is 
With  this  mxlept  objective  that  I  ask  as  the 
ba^U  of  my  discussion  the  questi  iii.  "Is  there 
room  for  faith  In  the  modern  world  uf 
science?" 

The  dictionary  defines  faith  as  "Unques- 
tioned acknowledgment  of  the  existence  (.if  a 
Supreme  Being  and  the  reality  of  a  divine 
order."  The  definition  given  In  the  Bible 
In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  Is  "Faith  is  the 
substance  of  things  hoped  for.  the  evidence 
of  things  ncit  seen."  Faith  Is  therefore  a 
concept  that  belongs  entirely  to  the  world  of 
the  spirit  My  qiestion  Is  whether  or  not 
there  Is  ro<'m  for  such  a  concept  as  faith  In 
a  civilization  characterized  by  Fclentlflc  con- 
cepts whose  nature  Is  primarily  materialistic. 

The  background  of  my  question  Is  twofold. 
It  la  first  of  all  the  tremendous  expansion  of 
scientific  knowledge  that  has  taken  place 
during  the  era  that  was  ushered  In  by  the 
researches  of  Galileo  In  the  17th  century.  It 
Is  secondly  the  emergence  during  the  latter 
part  of  this  era  of  a  new  force  that  claims 
the  allegiar.ee  of  millions  and  which  asserts 
with  rell-,?loi!s  fervor  that  life  contains  no 
spiritual  values;  that  all  of  life  can  be  ex- 
plained In  terms  of  matter  and  motion;  and 
that  faith  Is  a  delusion  of  weak  minds  that 
do  not  have  the  courage  to  face  boldly  the 
force  of  the  material  universe. 


.Anaong  the  early  achievements  of  the  new 
age  wh.Tse  precursor  was  Galileo  were  New- 
tun's  aanouncenients  i  f  his  laws  of  motion 
and  gravitation  Iliese  are  su  familiar  to  us 
now  that  it  Is  dlfflcult  in  looking  back  to 
realize  what  fundamental  changes  they 
caused  in  science  and,  later.  In  philosophy 
ToKfi'ipr  with  the  simultaneous  discovery  of 
the  d.fferentuil  and  integral  calcultu,  they 
gave  men  of  science  hitherto  unknown  tools 
fur  observlne  and  studying  phyilcal  phe- 
nomena. Before  the  lime  of  NewUm,  knowl- 
edge of  a  physical  phenomenon  was  limited 
to  what  could  be  learned  from  actual  ob- 
servation The  meth.ids  uf  analysis  provided 
by  the  calculus  made  it  possible  to  extend 
the  result-s  of  obeervutlon  beyond  the  inter- 
vrU  Hi  which  data  were  collected.  For  tbe 
first  time  In  history,  scientists  were  enabled 
to  predict  the  course  of  a  phenooaeuon  be- 
yond the  period  during  which  Its  period  was 
actually  observed  In  effect,  Newton's  dis- 
coveries gave  scientists   the  gift  of  prophecy 

This  gift  of  pr'iphecy  had  most  Important 
consefjueiices  for  the  phllojiophers  In  every 
ace  phllo.sophlc  thought  hus  had  to  accom- 
mtxl.ite  Itself  to  the  observed  facts  of  science 
as  t^iey  were  known  at  the  time.  The  results 
that  were  obtainable  by  the  use  of  Newton's 
discoveries  gripix-d  U'le  Imagination  of  the 
phlUwophers  To  cite  a  simple  example.  It 
was  very  easy  to  observe  and  describe  the 
ftleht  of  a  lead  ball,  which  was  dropped  from 
an  altitude  of  150  feet  But  Newton  s  laws 
enabled  the  scientist  to  describe  with  a  high 
degree  of  accuracy  h!.)w  the  ball  would  fall 
1'  dr  ipped  from  10,000  feet  or  from  any  other 
altitude.  Spectacular  resuit*  were  achieved 
by  the  application  of  Newtun  s  laws,  among 
the  most  notable  of  which  was  the  discovery 
of  the  planet  Neptune  In  1848  For  years  It 
had  been  piKwible  to  pre<llrt  the  jxisltlon  of 
the  Inner  planets  with  precision  However, 
Uranus  the  outermost  one  that  was  known 
at  that  time  behaved  In  an  eccentric  fashion. 
S-imetlmes  it  arrived  at  a  given  [xieltlon  in 
Its  orbit  at  the  time  predicted  but  at  other 
times  it  was  either  early  or  late.  It  was  rea- 
soned that  there  must  be  some  unknown 
planet  In  the  solar  system  beyond  Uranus 
which  was  nfferflng  Its  movements  Un- 
known to  each  other,  an  Bi^iillsh  msthema- 
tlclan.  Adams  and  a  Frenchman,  Leverrler, 
attacked  this  proo.pm  as  an  exercise  in  pure 
mathomatiis  Neither  one  knew  that  the 
other  was  working  on  It  but  they  arrived  at 
the  same  result  at  about  the  same  lime 
Leverr'pr  wrote  to  an  astronomer  friend  of 
his  in  Berlin  saying  that  he  would  find  a  new 
planet  If  he  would  direct  his  telescope  at  a 
certain  point  in  the  sky  at  a  stated  time. 
The  planet  was  found  at  almost  exactly  the 
point  predicted  by  Leverrler  Subsequent 
observations  have  shown  t.hat  Leverrler  and 
Adams  both  not  only  predicted  where  this 
unknown  planet  would  be  f)und,  but.  before 
anyone  had  ever  seen  It.  they  described  Its 
slz?.  Its  mass.  Its  orb'.t,  and  It.s  velocity  In  Its 
orbit,  all  with  a  very  high  degree  of  accuracy 

Newton  stated  his  laws  of  motion  and  of 
gravitation  for  particles  of  matter  and  Lever- 
rler and  Adams  treated  Neptune  as  a  par- 
ticle In  making  their  calculations  They 
demonstrated  In  a  sensational  manner  the 
ability  of  the  scientist  to  predict  the  future 
course  of  a  particle  under  certain  conditions 
It  was  an  easy  assumption  that  an  equa- 
tion is  associated  with  every  particle  In  na- 
ture and  that  the  future  behavior  of  the 
particle  could  be  predicted  If  Its  equation 
was  known 

The  next  step  In  the  reasoning  was  that 
man's  body  is  made  up  of  particles,  each  of 
which  has  Its  equation.  It  was  reasoned 
further  that  a  given  man's  future  could  be 
predicted,  given  a  master  mathematician 
capable  of  writing  down  the  equations  of  all 
the  particles  that  make  up  his  txxly  and 
solving  these  equations  simultaneously.  It 
was  freely  admitted  that  there  were  obsta- 
cles  In   the    way   of   writing  down   the   large 


number  of  equations  that  would  be  required 
and  of  solving  then,  but  it  was  held  that 
the  obstacles  were  all  of  a  practk:*!  kind. 
Theoretically,  the  equations  could  be  written 
and  solved  and  their  solutions  would  reveal 
what  was  going  to  happen  to  the  man  in 
question  in  the  fu'ure.  This  reasoning  led 
to  the  concluskin  taat  a  man's  future  Is  de- 
tsrmlned  enUrely  liy  his  present  State.  It 
left  no  room  for  siich  a  thing  as  free  will 
and  it  ruled  out  completely  such  a  thing 
as  faith  or  the  directir^  hand  of  God.  It 
led  to  a  deterministic  philosophy  and  a  ma- 
terialistic conception  of  the  universe  In 
spite  of  the  practical  dlfflm'.tles  involved 
m  applying  the  reasoning  to  a  specific  per- 
son, the  reasoning  Itself  was  considered  un- 
assailable and  determinism  held  sway  In 
many  circles  throughout  the  IBth  century 
and  the  first  quarter  of  this  one  Material- 
ism was  not  a  new  concept,  but  the  results 
achieved  from  the  application  of  Newton's 
discoveries  to  an  ever-lnr-reitslng  varlery  of 
physical  phenomena  gave  the  doctrine  vastly 
Increased  authority. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  part  of  the 
background  of  my  theme  question,  namely. 
the  emergence  of  a  new.  materialistic  force 
In  our  world.  'When  Karl  Marx  was  compos- 
ing the  dogma  on  which  modern  communism 
reets.  he  found  this  determlnistlr  and  ma- 
terialistic view  of  the  universe  ideally  suited 
to  his  purpose.  Stalin  was  for  many  years 
the  spokesman  for  international  commu- 
nism. In  his  "Problenas  of  Lenlnlam,"  which 
was  publl-shed  In  Moscow  in  1963,  he  wrote: 

"Dialectical  m.itenallsm  li-  the  world  out- 
look of  the  M.u-xlst-Lenlnlfit  Party,  It  Is 
called  dialectical  materla!l«-m  because  Its  ap- 
proach to  the  phenomena  of  nature.  Its 
methods  of  studying  and  apprehending 
them,  is  dialectical,  while  Its  interpretation 
of  the  phenomena  of  nature.  Its  conce;  tion 
of  these  plieuoaiena.  Its  theory.  Is  material- 
istic." 

The  main  elements  of  this  materialistic 
Tlew  of  nature  are  succinctly  set  forth  In  a 
recent  glossary  of  terms  associated  with  com- 
munism, as  follows;  (1>  Matter  is  the  basic 
re.Iiry  and  God  does  not  exist;  (21  the  uni- 
verse and  all  life  In  it  can  be  explained  In 
terms  of  motion  and  matter;  (3)  human 
values  should  center  around  material  con- 
siderations, sensations,  and  pleasures;  and 
(4>  the  interpretation  of  human  history 
mu«t   rest   on   material   elements. 

The  Incorporation  of  the  materialistic,  de- 
termlnlBtlc  view  of  the  world  into  cnmmu- 
nlstic  dogma  makes  It  of  the  greatest  Im- 
portarice  to  examine  how  the  phllosopby  of 
determinism  has  fared  In  the  light  of  most 
recent  scientific  knowledge.  Since  Uie  lives 
of  nearly  1  billion  Inhabitants  of  the  earth 
are  governed  by  Communist  dopma.  It  Is  a 
vital  matter  for  every  thlnklnp  human  being 
to  decide  In  his  own  mind  whether  or  not  the 
theoretical  basis  of  commuiilsm  is  tenable 
In  this  modern  world  of  science. 

Discoveries  made  during  the  last  30  years 
have  given  us  a  most  profound  Insight  Into 
this  problem. 

A  little  over  80  years  ago  the  German 
mathematical  phv-Jclst.  Werner  Helsenberv, 
published  his  Principle  of  Uncertainty." 
Helsenberg  showed  that  the  application  of 
Newton's  laws  of  motion  to  the  olementary 
particles  with  which  modern  mathematical 
physics  deals  Involves  entirely  different  prob- 
lems from  their  application  to  particles  of 
discrete  magnitude  with  which  the  calcula- 
tions of  classical  physics  had  were  con- 
cerned. Helsenberg  s  theory  does  not  ques- 
tion our  ability  to  write  the  equatlo:.s  that 
describe  the  course  of  many  physlcrU  phe- 
nomena. However,  when  the  particles  In- 
volved In  a  phen'>menon  have  the  magnitude 
of  electrons,  protons,  neutrons,  etc  .  a  situa- 
tion arises  that  was  not  encountered  In 
classical  physics. 

A  complete  dlscxuslon  of  this  problem 
would  be  long  and  difficult.  However,  the 
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crux  of  the  sltiiation  Is  the  fact  that  no 
prediction  can  be  made  about  the  future 
course  of  any  particle  unless  its  position 
and  velocity  are  both  known  at  some  spe- 
cific time.  This  Is  strictly  in  accosdance 
with  what  has  long  been  known  about  clas- 
sical mechanics.  It  is  easy  to  do  this  when 
the  parUcJe  Is.  for  example,  a  rifle  bullet. 
Numerous  methods  of  m^irtng  observations 
of  the  flight  of  the  bullet  are  available  and 
lU  portion  and  veloaty  at  a  starting  time 
and  starting  place  are  determined  without 
much  difficulty.  The  apparatus  for  making 
the  required  observations  may  employ  light 
or  It  may  depend  on  an  electrical  mechan- 
ism. Electricity  is.  of  course,  a  form  of 
energy  and  light  Is  known  now  to  be  a  form 
of  energy  also.  The  ImporUant  thing  is  that 
no  matter  liow  the  apparatus  Is  constructed, 
It  Works  by  impinging  some  form  of  energy 
on  the  particle  TTie  mass  of  the  bullet  Is 
BO  great  in  comparison  with  the  amount  of 
energy  that  Is  required  to  determine  the 
starting  position  and  velocity  that  the  ob- 
servations do  not  affect  the  flight  of  the 
bullet  within  the  limits  of  our  ability  to 
observe  It. 

Howe\er,  an  entirely  dl.Terent  situation 
arises  when  the  particle  Involved  Is  an  elec- 
tron or  one  of  the  other  ultimate  particles 
of  matter  and  this  Is  the  point  that  was 
overlooked  In  formulatlnc  the  philosophy  of 
materialism.  The  smallest  amount  of 
energy  that  can  be  made  to  impinge  on  an 
electron  is  a  photon  of  light  and  its  energy 
Ls  comparable  In  magnitude  to  the  energy 
of  an  ekctr  iU.  Hence,  It  Is  Impossible  to 
observe  the  position  and  velocity  of  an  elec- 
tron at  a  given  time  without  chaTigir.g  one 
or  tlie  other.  In  an  article  published  in  the 
Saturday  Review  of  Literature  on  Januivry 
3.  1969,  the  distir.gulshed  American  mathe- 
matician. Warren  Weaver,  makes  a  very 
graphic  exposition  of  the  situation.  He 
says  that  the  scientist  Is  able  to  ask  the 
electron,  "Wiiere  are  you?  "  The  electron 
can  reply.  "Here  I  am"  but  the  energy  ex- 
pended in  making  the  reply  ciiangee  the 
electron's  position.  Dr.  Weaver  adds  that 
It  would  not  be  misleading  tc^  say  that  what 
liappens  is  a  little  like  asking  questions  of 
an  exceedingly  delicate  and  sick  person 
tlirou^h  a  crack  In  the  door  to  his  room  In 
the  h'Mipiial.  'i'ou  call  In.  'How  are  you?" 
He  answers.  "OK"  But,  If  he  Is  very  weak. 
Indeed  the  effort  of  making  that  answer 
may  reeuli  in  his  death,  so  that  the  reply 
completely  and  atitomatically  Invalidates  Its 
own  me.-^.nlng.  Dr.  Weaver  continues  by 
saying  that  when  a  physicist  asks  an  elec- 
tron, "Where  are  you?",  the  electron  replies 
but  the  effort  of  replying  always  moves  the 
electron — and  unpredictably — -Into  a  new 
location  so  tlial  the  answer  Is  automatically 
Invalidated. 

The  practical  diairulty  of  solving  simul- 
taneously a  very  large  number  of  equations. 
each  one  describing  the  motion  of  a  particle 
In  a  man's  body,  which  we  noted  In  the 
basis  of  deterministic  or  materialistic 
philosophy,  is.  therefore,  not  only  a  prac- 
tical ri  fflrulty  but  a  theoretical  one  r.s  well. 
It  is  not  even  theoretically  possible  to  carry 
out  the  calculations  on  which  determinism 
as  a  philosophy  Is  based  and  from  which 
resulted  a  materlallEtic  view  of  life.  A 
man's  future  course  cannot  be  determined 
from  his  past.  Helscnbersr's  Principle  of 
Uncertainty  has  completely  destroyed  the 
scientific  basis  en  which  determinism 
rested.  It  has  moreover,  provided  room  fur 
free  will  and  for  spiritual  elements. 

More  recent  discoveries  in  mathematics 
have  supported  this  conclusion.  AU  of  you 
liave  been  accustomed  to  hearing  all  your 
lives  that  whatever  weaknesses  other  scien- 
tific theory  mj.y  have,  mr^thematlcs  Is  one 
field  in  which  everything  Is  certainly  either 
true  or  not  true.  TTiree  or  four  years  ago 
the  Hungarian  mathematician.  Kurt  Gjdcl, 
sliutured   evii,    ti-.s  citadel   of  certainty  by 


the  publication  of  certain  results  that  hars 
become  known  as  Godel's  theorem. 

An  understanding  of  the  proof  of  Godel's 
theorem  requires  a  very  oonslderable  degree 
of  mathematical  sophistication.  However, 
It  Is  not  very  difficult  to  explain  bis  results. 
To  do  this  let  me  take  you  back  to  your 
school  days  when  you  first  approached  the 
study  of  Euclid  8  Elements  of  Geometry. 

Geometry  brought  many  new  concept* 
Into  the  range  of  the  knowledge  of  all  of  us, 
the  most  novel  of  which  was  probably  the 
concept  of  the  axiom.  We  were  next  Intro- 
duced to  Aristotle's  method  of  reasoning 
with  the  use  of  the  syllogisms,  which  Inci- 
dentally played  such  an  Important  role  In 
the  philosophical  sf)eculatlon8  of  the  au- 
thors of  indejjendence  at  the  University  of 
Chuqtiisaca.  This  method  of  reasoning, 
known  as  the  deductive  method,  enabled  us 
to  derive  new  results,  called  theorems,  from 
our  axioms.  We  learned  to  define  geometry 
as  the  collection  of  theorems  that  could  be 
derived  from  our  axioms  by  Tr»»«t"T  of  Aris- 
totle's rules  of  logic. 

Euclid  was  one  of  the  great  Intellectual 
giants  of  the  ages  and  for  centuries  his  sys- 
tem cf  geometry  wsts  regarded  as  s  unique 
creation.  However,  in  more  recent  years  it 
was  discovered  that  Euclid's  set  of  axioms 
was  not  the  only  one  on  which  a  mathemati- 
cal system  could  be  based.  In  fact  very 
many  sets  of  axioms  were  presented  by  math- 
ematicians from  which  theorems  could  be 
derived  by  the  use  of  Aristotle's  rules  of 
logic.  Each  new  set  of  axioms  together  with 
Its  theorems  was  a  new  mathematical  system. 

As  mathematical  systems  proliferated, 
a.Tloms  themselvee  became  the  object  at 
intensive  study  and  certain  conditions  were 
laid  down  to  which  a  set  of  axioms  would 
have  to  conform  if  it  was  to  form  the  basis 
fcH-  a  mathematical  system.  This  Intensive 
study  of  the  axiomatic  method,  originally 
Invented  by  Euclid,  fortified  the  conviction 
of  mathematicians  that  a  set  af  axioms  that 
FHtisfied  the  conditions  that  had  been  estab- 
lished furnished  a  sure  and  secure  founda- 
tion for  the  developnaent  of  a  mathematical 
system,  the  result  was  to  strengthen  the 
conviction,  so  long  held  not  open  to  ques- 
tion. th.at  mathematics  is  the  one  science  In 
which  everything  Is  either  true  or  false:  that 
Is.  In  which  there  Is  no  element  of  uncer- 
tainty. However,  CKxlel's  Theorem  has 
changed  all  this. 

One  of  the  conditions  to  which  a  set  of 
mathematical  axioms  must  obvlouBly  con- 
form is  that  the  axioms  must  be  consistent; 
that  Is,  one  axiom  may  not  contradict  an- 
other one  of  tlie  same  set.  The  necessity 
of  this  condition  Is  clear.  Obvlotisly.  s  set 
of  axioms  that  contains  a  contradiction 
within  Itself  cannot  be  useful  in  a  mathe- 
matical sense  It  has  been  assumed  for  over 
2.500  years  that  Euclid's  axioms  were  con- 
sistent, the  one  with  the  other,  and  the  same 
has  been  assumed  about  many  other  sets  of 
Exioms. 

However,  quoting  Dr.  'Weaver  again.  GMel 
obtained  two  results,  each  of  which  is  of 
the  most  massive  importance.  He  proved 
first  of  all  that  It  is  impossible — ^theoretically 
impossible  and  not  Just  unreasonably  diffi- 
cult— to  prove  the  consistency  of  any  set  of 
axioms  which  Is.  so  to  speak,  rich  enough 
In  content  to  be  Interesting  The  question. 
Is  t.here  an  Inner  flaw  in  the  system."  Is 
a  question  which  is  simply  unanswerable. 

All  our  lives  we  have  made  use  of  an  in- 
finity of  results  derived  from  Euclid's  axioms. 
Tliey  have  been  useful  and  are  still  useful. 
Tliey  have  not  born  vitiated  by  this  first 
portion  of  Godei's  Theorem.  Euclid's  axioms 
may  be  consistent.  The  point  is  that  there 
Is  an  element  In  the  proof  of  their  con- 
sistency for  lack  of  consistency  as  the  case 
may  be)  that  Is  beyond  man's  Intellecttial 
po^vers.  Hence  far  from  being  able  to  ex- 
plain the  universe  In  terms  of  matter  and 
motion,    as    the    dialectical    materialism    of 
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contimunlam  aaserto.  we  are  not  even  able 
to  establlah  the  con«l«tency  of  the  theoretical 
foundation  on  which  all  our  studies  of  mat- 
ter and  motion  rest. 

Oddel's  second  result  Is  even  more  start- 
ling than  the  first  one.  To  quote  Dr.  Weaver 
once  more,  Oodel  proved  that  any  deductive 
logical  system  has  a  great  limitation.  Such 
a  system  Is  essentially  incomplete.  Within 
the  system  It  is  always  possible  to  ask  ques- 
tions that  are  undecidable,  again,  not  Just 
unreasonably  difficult  to  decide  but  actually 
and  definitely  Impossible   to  decide. 

This  portion  of  GOdels  Theorem  puts  an 
entirely  new  light  on  the  science  which  has 
always  b«en  considered  not  to  admit  of  any 
uncertainty.  There  are  many  quesUons  In 
mathematloa  that  have  b««n  unreasonably 
dllBouU  to  d*cld«  and  which  have,  in  the 
couTM  ot  time,  b««n  decided.  The  question 
of  how  to  conatruct  a  square  equal  In  area 
to  a  itwn  etrcle  «a«  euch  a  one  aa  well  as 
Um  qvMsUon  o(  how  to  trlaect  an  ancle  ua- 
Ukf  Qttly  ruler  and  oonpaos.  Theee  ques- 
ttona  are  familiar  to  every  achooibuy  Fvjt 
0>»tVrto  tt  proe«<t  Imposalhie  to  aivswer 
•tth«r  on*  or  them  hut  aa  mathemaUcal 
kBoeiledie  espftnded  and  new  methods  were 
tBV«btwL  both  w«r«  azuwered  In  the  nen- 
tl^»». 

In  a  certain  aenae.  the  answen  were  un- 
MttafaetOTf.  When  we  ask  a  quesUon  cr.n- 
oemlnc  •  construction  In  mathemaucs  we 
like  to  obtain  an  answer  in  the  form.  "Yes, 
you  do  the  construcUon  as  follows  •  In  the 
two  examples  I  have  Just  given,  the  answers 
were,  "The  construction  is  Impossible"  but 
the  answers  were  found.  However,  many 
similar  questions  remain  unanswered  ar.d. 
tintU  OCdell  published  his  theorem  it  was 
aaaumed  that  they  all  had  answers  also:  that 
the  problems  represented  by  the  questions 
could  all  be  solved  or  that  they  could  be 
proved  imp)oesible  to  solve  We  now  know 
that  among  these  unanswered  questions 
there  are  some  that  will  never  be  an.swered 
since  they  b«long  to  the  area  of  mathemat- 
ical uncertainty  where  answers  do  not  exist 
You  ask  me  to  give  you  an  example  of  such 
a  question.  I  can  only  speculate  on  this 
point,  since  it  Is  obviously  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish between  questions  that  are  unan- 
swerable and  those  that  have  merely  not  yet 
been  answered.  However.  I  can  cite  the  fol- 
lowing problem  as  one  wh:ch  probably  be- 
longs to  the  category  of  unsolvable  ones. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  definition  of 
a  prime  number.  riAmely  a  number  which 
hae  no  divisors  except  itself  and  one  In 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  pieces  of  mathe- 
matical reasoning  on  record  &ic;:d  proved 
over  two  and  a  half  thousand  years  ago  that 
the  number  of  prime  numbers  is  ;nfln;t<' 

It  was  noticed  at  a  very  early  a^e  in  the 
hiatory  of  mathematics  that  some  prime 
numbers  are  separated  by  a  single  even  num- 
ber, for  example,  1  and  3  3  and  5  1 1  and  13, 
17  and  19,  39  and  31,  and  so  forth  These 
primes  have  been  given  the  name,  "prime 
pairs."  After  E^icUd  proved  that  the  number 
of  primes  was  infinite,  the  question  naturally 
arose  as  to  whether  or  not  the  number  r,f 
prime  pairs  was  also  infinite.  An  enormous 
amount  of  the  time  and  enert^y  of  cioun'less 
mathematicians  has  gone  into  this  question 
for  over  3,000  ye€ira  and  so  far  no  one  has 
even  discovered  any  promising  me^hrxi  of 
taking  hold  of  the  problem.  The  problem  is, 
of  course,  of  no  practical  Importance  what- 
soever It  has  been  to  the  mathematicians 
what  Mount  ETverest  was  to  the  mountain 
climbers.  Bverpst  represented  a  challenge 
until  It  had  been  climbed.  In  the  same  way 
this  question  concerning  prime  pairs  repre- 
sented a  challenge  to  mathematicians  Until 
OOdel  published  his  theorem,  it  was  ass'imed 
that  the  question  must  have  an  answer, 
either  yes  or  no.  It  la  now  realized  that 
it  probably  belongs  to  the  category  of  ques- 


tions whoae   existence   was   proved  by   Cnxlel 
and  which  simply  do  not  have  answers 

The  result  of  Godel's  theorem  Is,  there- 
fore, the  same  as  that  of  Helsenberg's  prin- 
ciple of  uncertainty  Both  of  them  tell  us 
that  there  Is  a  definite  limit  to  what  we  can 
learn  about  the  physical  universe  There 
Is  a  paradr.x  here  and  possibly  the  m'>«t 
extraordinary  parad'^x  of  all  history  The 
paradox  Is  that  useful  results  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  study  of  the  average  be- 
havior of  very  large  numbers  of  very  small 
particles  without  any  knowledge  of  how  any 
single  particle  will  behave  Using  the  theory 
of  probability,  the  scientist  can  assure  him- 
self that  enough  neutrons  to  suppxjrt  a  chain 
reaction  will  impinge  on  a  given  b^xly  of 
uranium  whose  mass  exceeds  the  critical 
slae  However  he  hi**  no  way  of  determin- 
ing whether  a  given  neutron  will  collide  with 
any  atom  of  uranium  In  fact  far  fr-im 
being  able  la  predict  that  a  given  nevitr"n 
will  have  a  coailsloiv  he  has  no  way  ot  deter- 
mining even  where  It  Is  at  any  time  We 
can  g^i  even  further  and  say  th^t  it  really 
does  not  m*ke  anr  »ense  Ui  speak  of  a  ft\-en 
neutrvm.  xnu-e  it  surelv  n>!»k«i  iv>  sen5>*  to 
speak  of  a  gtren  object  If  one  will  forever 
be  unable  to  present   u  fiv  inspection 

DtalecUcal  materialism  a«iiert,s  that  the 
whole  unl\-er«e  r^n  be  explained  In  tern\s  if 
motion  and  m»tt.er  whereas  modern  science 
slates  that  we  can  make  no  a.«erMons  at  all 
concerning  the  motion  of  Individual  parti- 
cles of  matter  In  fact,  modern  science 
shows  us  that  In  a  period  in  which  we  have 
been  expanding  our  knowledge  of  the  be- 
havior of  phvsical  phen<impna  almo.st  infi- 
nitely, we  have  been  forced  to  the  startling 
conclusion  that  we  have  no  hope  of  eventu- 
ally acquiring  an  understanding  of  objective 
reality.  Communism  has  made  a  god  of 
science  but  science  ha^s  now  betrayed  those 
who  have  committed  indolatry  In  its  name. 
Dialectical  materialism  Is  therefore  not  only 
benkrxipt;  It  Is  obsolete.  Scientifically.  It 
has  been  lost  behind  the  advancing  front  of 
knowledge  and  Its  Intellectual  foundation 
has  been  destroyed  beyond  all  hope  of  re- 
construction. 

I  might  pursue  the  consequences  of  this 
conclusion  at  great  length  but  I  fear  I  would 
try  yotir  patience  unduly  If  I  sp<^>ke  much 
longer.  However,  you  may  well  ask  what 
communism  has  become  now  that  It  has 
been  robbed  of  Its  philosophical  basis  The 
answer  Is  given  In  eloquent  terms  by  one 
who  once  rode  the  crest  of  the  Communist 
wave  but  who  has  seen  Its  fallacy  and  In- 
curred the  mortal  danger  of  testifying 
against  it.  I  refer  to  the  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  Yugoslavia.  Mllovan  DJllas,  who  gave 
his  witness  in  his  notable  book,  "The  New 
Class  "  DJllas  p)olnts  out  that  communism 
has  lost  whatever  Idealistic  motivation  It 
m.ay  once  have  had  Karl  Marx's  doctrine 
of  dialectical  materialism  Is  used  at  present 
merely  to  conceal  the  opportunism  of  a  new 
ruling  class  which,  endowed  with  unlimited 
and  autocratic  authority.  Is  more  imperial- 
istic In  Its  designs  than  any  system  has  ever 
been  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

To  conclude  these  reflections  on  the  theme 
of  Faith  and  Science,"  I  return  to  my  orig- 
inal question,  "Is  there  room  for  faith  in 
the  modern  world  of  science."  We  have 
seen  that  the  answer  to  this  question  is  a 
resounding  "Yes  " 

As  the  light  was  dawning  over  Ancient 
Greece.  H  'mer  wrote  In  the  Odyssey,  "AH 
men  have  need  of  the  gods  "  Throughout 
the  history  of  mankind,  men  have  believed 
Intuitively  that  there  are  two  factors  In  life, 
the  material  which  we  can  see  and  the  spir- 
itual which  we  cannot  grasp  with  our  physi- 
cal senses  Man's  conscience  testifies  that 
man  is  responsible  to  a  higher  p'ower  outside 
himself  In  these  latter  days,  science  has 
added  it>!  testimony  that  "man  does  not  live 
by  b.-?<id  tilorie.'" 


FEDERAI.    ELECTIONS    ACT    OF    1959 

The  .Senate  re.sumed  the  corusideration 
of  the  bill  tS  2436'  Lo  revise  the  Federal 
election  laws,  to  prevent  corrupt  prac- 
tice.s  in  Federal  electiorLs.  and  for  other 
purposes 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  turn 
now  to  the  subject  matter  before  the 
Senate,  and  would  like  to  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
HenningsI  for  just  a  very  few  moments. 
because  I  want  to  put  certain  questions 
to  him 

First.  Mr  Prf^sident.  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  support  the  HenninKs-Keating  amend- 
ment I  have  taken  this  position  for 
years  here  m  the  Senate.  It  will  be 
found  in  the  so-called  clean  elections  bill 
Senate  bill  466.  which  I  co&ponst>rt<l  la^t 
year  with  the  Senator  from  Miasouri 
I  Mr  HsNNiN«.s  It.  U)o  included  Juris- 
dicuon  ovrr  primary  eltTtions. 

In  speeches  which  I  have  made  on  »t- 
eral  occ*5.ions  in  the  Senate  In  the  past. 
Mr  Pie.sident.  I  have  cxprej^sMl  the  view 
that  we  will  never  get  anywhere,  in  my 
Judcment.  in  cleaning  up  electjons  In  the 
Uiiiled  vStjutes— and  thev  .wrely  need  It — 
until  the  Federal  Government  takes 
jurK<;dicUon  over  primary  elections  In- 
volving the  election  of  Federal  oflRcials 

In  the  past,  as  today,  I  have  based 
much  of  my  argument  on  this  tenet,  Mr. 
President,  which  I  repeat,  that  in  a 
democracy  there  Is  no  substitute  for  full 
public  disclosure  of  the  peoples  bu.sine.ss. 
Now.  one  can  make  that  a  cliche  One 
can  make  that  a  politician's  glittering 
generality,  or  one  can  breathe  meaning 
into  it  It  is  a  principle  of  Crovemment. 
and.  m  my  judgment,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  should  both  protect  and 
implement  it. 

I  repeat.  Mr  President:  There  Is  no 
substitute  in  a  democracy  for  public  dis- 
closure of  the  people's  business  And 
the  election  of  Federal  elected  ofUcers  Is 
the  people's  business.  Their  election 
does  not  take  place  only  in  a  general 
election.  We  have  to  face  a  reality 
The  reality  is  that  the  condition  prec- 
edent which  determines,  in  the  last 
analysis,  who  is  going  to  be  elected,  is  in 
the  primary  elections  in  many  States. 
And.  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  wish 
every  State  had  a  primary. 

NO    CONTLICT    WrrH     STATE     J  tTlISDImoN 

Mr  President,  I  come  from  a  State 
which  I  suppose  is  considered  to  be 
among  those  with  the  purest  of  primary 
election  laws,  in  the  sense  that  it  has  wide 
open  election  laws.  But  those  laws  still 
have  their  shortcomings. 

As  one  who  comes  from  a  primary  elec- 
tion State,  may  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  and  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  I  see  no  interference  at  all  with 
States'  rights  in  connection  with  the 
Hennings-Keating  amendment.  To  the 
contrary.  I  think  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  clear  duty  to  exercise  juris- 
diction over  every  step  of  the  election 
proce-ss  which  finally  results  in  sending 
a  Federal  official  to  the  Congi*e.ss  of  the 
United  States  or  the  White  House. 

I  also  enunciate,  or  rejpeat,  another 
tenet  I  have  been  heard  to  express  be- 
fore, probably  to  the  point  of  boredom. 


Nevertheless  I  think  it  is  important  to 
repeat  these  immutable  principles  of 
democratic  government  from  tune  to 
tune  as  one  makes  a  plea  for  their  pro- 
tection and  their  Implemciitation.  I 
have  been  heard  to  say  many  tunes  that 
no  man  sits  in  Uie  Senate  of  the  United 
States  from  his  State  for  his  State.  I 
know  many  do  not  share  my  point  of 
view  in  regard  to  tliis  tenet. 

Mr  President,  my  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  our  Groveriiment,  my  teaching  of 
the  constitutioiial  deoates,  my  analysis 
of  what  the  constitutional  fathers  defi- 
nitely had  In  mind,  and  I  think  said  so 
very  definitely'  when  they  set  up  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States.  esUbllsJi  that 
a  man  is  elected  from  his  Stale  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  SUtes  for  the  Na- 
tion. 

Therefore.  Mr  President,  1  say  most 
respectfully,  that,  in  my  judcmenl.  plac- 
ing' the  Nation  first,  recogniains  that 
«  hich  is  best  for  the  Natloix  must  neces- 
sarily t)e  best  for  eech  Individual  State. 

TJie  Federal  Qorermnent  has  an  obli- 
rrxtion  to  see  to  it  that  the  procedures 
adopted  for  the  election  of  Senators  and 
oU^.er  elected  Federal  officials  are  proce- 
dures that  can  withstand  public  scrutiny; 
and  the  only  way  we  can  give  assurance 
of  that  is  to  adopt  a  principle  of  full 
public  dl'^closure 

I  turn  now  to  the  fourth  peneral  prin- 
ciple. I  want  to  repeat  it,  although 
Senators  have  heard  me  say  it  before, 
to  the  point  of  boredom.  I  am  sure.  It  is 
directly  applicable  in  Uils  case. 

In  the  matter  of  the  election  of  ofQ- 
clals.  the  substantive  re.sulLs  will  be  de- 
pendent uix)n  the  prc>cedures  we  adopt 
which  lead  to  the  substantive  result^s. 
The  kind  of  men  elected,  the  final  result 
of  the  election,  cannot  e.scaije  tlial  irre- 
futable logic  line  of  reasoning  We  will 
get  no  better  men  than  the  procedures 
by  which  we  elect  them,  by  and  large. 

With  those  four  general  principles  as 
sort  of  an  Introduction  to  the  remarks  I 
desire  to  make.  I  now  proceed  to  apply 
the  principles  in  terms  of  certain  ques- 
tions which  I  wish  lo  ask  the  Senator 
from  Missouri.  F^rst.  however.  I  thuik 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph]  wants  me  to  yield  for  a 
moment. 

Mr.  RANT)OLPn.  Mr,  President.  I 
appreciate  Uie  courtesy  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  embrace  this  opportu- 
nity to  slate  that  I  shall  vote  for  the 
Hennings  amendment. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  real- 
ize that  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  President,  placed  upon  the  statute 
books  in  the  last  .session  the  rep-.ji-ting 
and  disclosure  law  affectii:ig  tlie  labor 
unions  of  this  country.  It  seems  to  me. 
in  line  with  the  pur{K>.se  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  in  that  legislation 
calliiig  for  reix)rting  at  the  local  level 
that  Members  of  this  bodi*  should  vote 
for  this  mentoriouo  proposal.  We  should 
be  willing  to  do  that  which  we  have  re- 
quired of  other  citizens  and  their  organ- 
izations. The  primar>'  is  an  Integral 
process  in  the  election  of  a  Senator  in  all 
but  a  few  States. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from    West    Virginia    has    raised    that 


point.  That  was  to  be  covered  In  one  of 
the  questions  I  was  going  to  ask.  It  was 
not  to  be  my  first  question,  but  I  will 
make  it  my  first  question,  so  that  there 
Will  be  a  continuity  of  dLscussion  and 
argument  on  the  Rcxjr  of  the  Senate,  in 
view  of  the  point  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  made. 

My  first  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  is  this:  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  timt 
the  Federal  Grovenunent,  in  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law.  has  proceded  to  exercise 
some  jurisdiction  over  elections  in  the 
several  States  by  including  a  prohibition 
against  the  expenditure  of  any  union 
fuiids  m  any  Fedei-al  election  in  any 
Sute? 

Mr.  HENNINGS,  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  the  assurance  of  my  old  friend. 
With  whom  I  served  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
res»nuu\-es  m  ti)e  1930s,  the  distin- 
Kuished  Senator  from  West  Virflnla. 
tltat  he  wUl  \x>te  to  support  Uie  amead- 
menu 

I  am  equally  glad  that  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Oreiron.  who  is  one  of  tt>e  t»est 
lawyers  and  students  of  the  Constitution 
in  this  body,  has  undertaken  to  address 
himself  to  this  problem  and  is  also  sup- 
porting tlie  amendment.  Some  of  us 
have  been  workirxg  m  terms  of  reformmg 
elections  procedures  for  something  like  7 
years.  In  my  case  it  has  been  6  years 
of  hard  work  and  experience  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Privileges 
and  Eiectiuns,  and  durmg  part  of  that 
time  I  have  been  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  have  conducted  and  been 
a  part  of  inquuies  relating  to  senatorial 
elections. 

Anyone  who  has  had  that  experience, 
anyone  who  has  studied  the  problem, 
anyone  who  luiderstands  the  basic  ele- 
ments, which  are.  indeed,  very  simple, 
can  come  to  but  one  honest  conclusion, 
m  my  own  judgment,  which  is  that  the 
present  law.  xV.p  so-called  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  of  1925.  is  absurd,  ridiculous. 
without  meaning,  and  utterly  impotent 
as  It  affects  modern-day  elections  and 
campaign  practices. 

To  turn  to  the  interrogation  of  the 
distmguLshed  Senator,  yesterday,  as 
.showii  at  page  636  of  tl:e  Congressional 
Recoed,  I  made  this  statement; 

It  has  alS'  been  argued  that  It  would  be  a 
paradux  If  primaries  had  to  be  conducted 
under  both  State  law  and  Federal  law.  If 
such  Is  a  paradox,  that  paradox  exists  today, 
because  under  exlFting  law.  ibe  Corrupt 
Practices  Act,  the  Hatch  Act.  and  other 
PederaJ  statutes  control  phaaes  of  general 
elections.  However,  each  State  also  has 
laws  controlling  who  can  vote  and  where. 
Even  In  primary  elections  today  we  have 
dual  control.  Certainly,  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  relating  to  contributions  or  expendi- 
tures by  national  banks,  corporations,  or 
labor  organizations.  Is  the  law  pervasive 
throughout  all  States  of  the  Union. 

I  then  asked  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  tiie  Recx)rd  section  610, 
title  18.  of  the  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  contributions  or  expenditures 
by  national  banks.  con>oration5.  or  labor 
organizations.  The  Senator  will  find 
that  set  out  fully  at  page  636  of  the 
Record. 

So.  in  answer  to  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion, of  course,  it  is  palpably  true,  beyond 


cavil,  that  we  do  undertake  to  regulate 
primaries  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
verx  much.  I  did  not  hear  his  discus- 
sion yesterday  afternoon  because  I  spent 
the  entire  afternoon  in  an  executive  ses- 
sion of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, where  we  listened  to  Mr.  Allen 
Dulles  give  us  a  very  valuable  report. 

Mr.  HENT^INGS.  I  have  long  appre- 
ciated the  Senator's  interest  in  the  type 
of  legislation  represented  by  the  pend- 
ing bill,  and  his  ideas  and  suggestionf. 
With  respect  to  it.  The  Senator,  with 
others,  has  been  in  the  forefront  and  has 
been  one  of  the  foremost  advocates  of 
truth  telling,  not  only  about  general  elec- 
tions, but  also  alxHit  mimary  elections. 

The  Senator  kuo«-s  full  well  there  is 
no  gt>od  reason  why  Uie  people  should 
not  know  about  the  sources  of  moiMiys 
and  the  amounts  contributed  In  primary 
rlecUons.  Wlxy  should  the  Senate  nol 
take  some  oooral  leadership  in  this  mat- 
ter? We  are  very  pious  about  a  great 
many  tilings.  We  are.  indeed.  Tery  eelf- 
righteous  about  a  great  many  things.  I 
have  heard  many,  in  sonorous  voloe.  In- 
tone that  Uiis  is  the  greatest  deliberative 
body  in  the  world.  Why  catmot  we  be 
more  honest  in  matters  as  simple  as  this? 
There  is  nothing  complicated  about  it. 
The  constitutional  provision  is  clear  and 
unequivocal. 

Tlie  Landmark  case.  United  States 
agamst  Classic,  m  1941,  is  clear  stnd 
unequivocal. 

I  feel  that  I  am  repeating  myself  con- 
stantly in  this  debate,  smce  this  is  now 
the  third  day  we  have  been  discussmg 
one  amendment. 

As  the  Senator  and  others  who  are 
legal  scholars  and  who  have  directed 
then-  attention  to  matters  relating  to 
elections  cases  know,  there  are  innumer- 
able cases  contained  in  the  books  which 
I  have  heretofore  mentioned  a  good  many 
times  and  from  which  I  have  read  tim.e 
and  again.  There  are  presented  various 
cases  which  have  occurred  throughout 
the  country.  I  refer  to  the  Senate  elec- 
tions ca,ses.  1913  to  1940,  which  is  an 
ofBcial  document  of  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  like  to  single  out  any  one 
section  of  the  country,  but  we  know  that 
there  is  great  resistance  to  the  primary 
provLsion  in  the  South,  where  nomina- 
tion means  election.  We  need  not  elab- 
orate upon  that  point.  It  is  very  evi- 
dent and  obvious,  so  it  does  not  require 
any  statistical  data. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Pi-esidcnt.  will  the  Seriator  yield? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
the  floor,  I  will  say  to  tht  Senator  from 
South  E>akota. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  ac- 
commodate the  Senator  from  South 
DakotA  if  he  will  permit  me  a  moment 
to  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 
I  want  to  assure  my  friend  from  South 
Dakota  that  as  soon  as  I  get  through 
with  a  brief  commentary  I  shall  yield 
to  him. 

I  wiU  say  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri that  he  has  saved  me  a  great  deal 
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of  time,  because  the  very  points  he  has 
made,  without  exception,  with  one  or 
two  others  which  I  shall  now  make,  are 
points  which  I  had  prepared  to  make. 

My  jMSitioa  can  be  summarized  by 
saying  that  in  my  judgment  there  is  no 
(luestlon  whatever  about  the  legal 
authority  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  lay  down  rules,  regulations,  and  pro- 
cedures for  the  conduct  of  primaries  in 
respect  to  the  election  of  Federal  offi- 
cials. 

The  cases  which  have  been  set  forth 
In  this  debate  make  i.,  very  clear  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Govemment 
goes  to  the  g^rass  roots,  so  to  speak,  in 
connection  with  any  phase  of  a  Federal 
election.  A  primary  election  for  a  Fed- 
eral office  is,  in  that  sense,  a  Federal 
election. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  permit  an  interruption, 
another  way  dL,puttmg  it  is  that  it  is 
a  part  of  the  electopal  process. 

Mr.  MORSE.     ThAt  is  correct. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  primary  and 
the  general  election  are  both  parts  of 
the  electoral  process. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  next  point  I  was 
prepared  to  make,  and  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  made  even  better  than  I  could. 
Is  the  point  in  regard  to  the  decree  to 
which  we  have  laid  down,  in  both  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  and  the  Hatch  Act. 
rules  and  regulations  in  connection  with 
elections  held  within  the  State.  There 
is  no  question  about  their  legality 
There  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  the  courts  have  sustained  these 
provisions,  which,  again,  is  reinforce- 
ment of  the  proposition  so  ably  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  that  the 
PWeral  Government  has  jurisdiction. 

BD*ATK    CONSIDERS     PRIMARIES     IN    JUDGINQ 
CONTISTED     SEATS 

The  third  point  I  was  prepared  to  make 
hais  been  alluded  to  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  without  reference  to  specific 
cases.  He  has  made  use  of  the  same  ref- 
erence work  which  I  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  my  remarks,  namely,  the  book 
which  is  on  the  Senator's  desk,  which 
gives  us  an  analysis  of  the  contested  elec- 
tion cases  upon  which  the  Senate  has 
acted  in  connection  with  candidate.s  who 
sought  to  be  seated.  The  Senate  iLself 
haid  no  hesitancy  in  passing  judgment  on 
whether  or  not  they  should  be  seated, 
or  in  going  into  great  detail  regarding 
what  happened  in  their  primary  cam- 
paigns. 

Mr,  HENNINGS.  If  the  Senator  will 
3rield  for  a  further  observation,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting,  I  think,  to  note 
that  the  first  two  cases  in  this  compila- 
tion, extending  from  1913  to  1940,  are 
cases  from  Alabama. 

Among  the  last  cases  in  the  .same 
volume  are  Heflii>- against  Bankhead.  an- 
other case  from  Alabama,  in  connection 
with  which  it  was  said  by  .some  that  there 
should  be  no  regulation  of  primarie.s — I 
do  not  refer  to  present  Senators,  because 
I  do  not  know  how  they  intend  to  vote 
on  this  amendment — and  the  case  of 
Pritchard  against  Bailey,  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Another  case  related  to  Senators 
from  Louisiana. 


Next,  from  the  State  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
comes  the  case  of  Hatfield  against  Holt, 
which  I  am  sure  he  remembers,  although 
he  is  from  a  border  State,  as  it  is  com- 
monly described. 

The  point  I  seek  to  make  Is  that  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Southern  States  who 
have  sought  election  to  this  body  have 
brought  contests  before  the  then  Com- 
mittee on  Privileges  and  Elections,  which 
was  a  standing  committee  of  the  Senate 
before  the  Reorganization  Act,  and  have 
submitted  themselves  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  a  standing  committee  of  the  Senate. 
How  can  they  now  be  heard  to  say  that, 
after  all,  the  Senate  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  primaries,  when  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  was  not  challensed  upon  that  basis: 
when  the  case  of  United  States  asain.st 
Classic  defines  a  primary  as  an  inherent 
and  integral  part  of  the  electoral  proce.ss, 
and  when  we  have  a  larse  body  of  prec- 
edents embraced  in  the  book  to  which 
the  learned  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
referred  yesterday,  cases  in  which  the 
Senate  was  asked  to  pass  upon  matters 
relating  to  primaries^  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  There 
is  some  virtue  m  consistency,  even  among 
lawyers  and  Members  of  the  Senate 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  before  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  L'hikota, 
I  wish  to  -summarize  my  position  on  the 
point  which  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
has  developed  at  greater  length  than  I 
had  intended  to  develop  it. 

On  various  occasions  the  Senate  rec- 
ognized its  responsibilities  in  regard  to 
doing  what  it  could  to  protect  the  voters 
from  corrupt  practices  in  elections  which 
mvolved  primary  races,  because  we  have 
taken  jurisdiction  in  the  Senate  over 
contested  ca.ses  which  involved  corrup- 
tion in  primary  elections  as  well  as  in 
general  elections — and  in  some  instances 
in  both 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  able  Senator  is 
eminently  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senate  is  to  do 
that — and  it  should — we  have  the  fur- 
ther duty  of  adopting  procedures  which 
will  afford  a  greater  inducement  to 
honesty  in  the  conduct  of  elections. 
After  all,  one  of  the  reasons  we  enact 
laws  is  to  help  to  make  it  easier  for 
people  to  be  more  honest  We  have  a 
tendency  to  take  the  attitude  that  we 
are  passing  laws  to  catch  crooks,  but 
there  is  a  therapeutic  purpose  for  laws, 
too.  That  purpose  is  to  provide  legal 
procedures  which  make  it  easier  for  peo- 
ple, with  all  the  human  frailties  which 
tempt  us  all.  to  be  more  honest.  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  should  wait  to  sit 
in  judgment  until  some  wayward  brother 
goes  wroni,'  Our  purpose  should  be  to 
keep  poliiicians  honest. 

Mr,  HENNINGS.  We  do  not  neces- 
sarily sit  in  judgment  only  whenever,  as 
the  Senator  has  put  it,  a  wa>-u-ard  broth- 
er gf>es  wrong.  We  are  compelled  to  sit 
in  judgment  when  his  opp<3neut.  or 
others  in  a  given  State,  ask  the  Senate 
to  take  jurisdiction.  The  Senate  must 
then  determme.  through  its  commitu-'e, 
which  makes  recommendations  to  the 
Senate,  what  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances are  in  a  given  primary  election 
or  general  election. 


Mr  MORSE  Wp  do  sit  In  Judgment 
as  to  what  the  candidate  did 

Mr    HENNINGS      We  do.  Indeed. 

Mr  MORSE  Let  me  say  that,  in  all 
fairness,  we  should  provide  election  pro- 
cedures which  will  bo  preventive  of  the 
kind  of  conduct  we  all  deplore  when  it 
Is  brought  to  light  in  some  of  the  con- 
tested cases 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota 

Mr  C.^SE  of  South  Dakota  Mr. 
President,  the  questions  which  I  had 
in  mind  to  ask  have  largely  been  an- 
swered, so  far  as  the  attitude  expressed 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  Ls  concerned.  How- 
ever, for  purposes  of  emphasis,  I  shall 
a-sk  some  of  the  questiorts  I  had  in  mind. 

First,  is  it  not  true  that  the  contested 
cases  which  have  offended  the  Senate 
the  most,  and  in  which  it  has  made  some 
of  its  sharpest  pronouncemenLs.  have 
been  those  in  which  the  offen.ses  to 
decency  occurred  in  the  primary  rather 
than  in  the  general  election? 

Mr  MORSE     The  answer  is  "Yes  •* 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  I  am 
thinking  of  cases  which  have  embar- 
ras.s€^  the  Republican  Party — for  ex- 
ample, the  Newberry  case  in  Michigan, 
the  Vare  case  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Smith  case  in  Illinois.  Those  were  all 
rather  celebrated  cases  in  their  day. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  They  are  three  of 
the  most  celebrated  cases  in  the  volimie 
we  have  been  discussing. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  have  that  point  in  my 
manuscript,  and  it  deals  with  the  three 
cases  which  involved  corruption  in  pri- 
mary elections. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  other 
day  when  I  was  making  some  remarks 
on  the  floor  on  this  subject  I  had  the 
book.  "Ejection  Cases."  by  Hays,  before 
me  That  is  the  document  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  Is  alluding.  I 
read  some  of  the  excerpts  relative  to 
those  cases.  That  is  the  point  I  was 
seeking  to  make  I  was  doing  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  my  being  a  Republican. 

I  believe  the  Republican  Party,  as  well 
as  the  country,  would  have  been  the  ben- 
eficiary had  we  had  on  the  statute  books 
a  law  such  as  is  being  proposed  now. 
which  would  have  made  contributions  in 
those  cases  .subject  to  being  reported  and 
subject  to  being  made  public.  Had  we 
had  such  a  law  in  existence  at  that  time, 
and  had  the  committees  which  were  set 
up — not  necessarily  the  Individuals  in- 
volved— been  warned  about  the  require- 
ment to  make  public  all  contributions 
received  by  them,  and  had  they  been 
under  the  limitations  which  are  pro- 
posed in  the  pending  bill.  Ls  it  not  pos- 
sible that  the  country  and  the  Republi- 
can Party  would  have  been  spared  the 
embarrassment  in  those  cases  which 
later  had  to  be  experienced? 

Mr  MORSE.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  doubt  that  such  a  law  would  have 
been  a  preventive  measure,  and  probably 
would  have  prevented  the  kind  of  con- 
duct that  was  brought  out  in  those  cases. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  In  some 
of  those  cases  the  point  was  not  that  the 
law  had  been  violated,  but  that  the 
sense  of  what  was  proper  was  violated. 
One  of  the  cases  from  which  I  resul  the 


other  day  had  to  do  with  an  editorial 
written  by  Arthur  Vandenberg.  He  was 
tiien  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  in  Mich- 
igan. He  was  disturbed,  and  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  then  candidate  for  the  Sen- 
ate Commander  Newberry,  and  said 
that  he  found  it  difficult  to  accept  some 
of  the  things  that  were  going  on.  That 
was  in  August,  before  the  election.  It 
had  to  do  with  some  exper\ses  in  the 
primary  contest  between  Henry  Ford 
and  Newberry.  I'lo  one  today  would 
challenge  my  belief  that  Arthur  Vanden- 
berg was  truly  one  of  the  great  Senators 
of  the  United  States.  If  in  August  of 
the  year  of  the  Newberry-Ford  election 
he  felt  that  the  sense  of  what  was  proper 
was  bemg  violated,  although  not  neces- 
sarily that  anything  illegal  was  being 
done,  it  would  have  been  fortunate  for 
the  Republican  Party  In  Michigan,  and 
fortunate  for  the  whole  country,  had  we 
been  spared  the  embarras.'-ment  that 
came  with  the  disclosure  of  .some  of  the 
actions  of  committees  oupporting  Mr. 
Newberry  with  re.spect  to  exorbitant 
expenditures 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  for  his  contribution 
to  the  debate  It  hais  been  con^^tructive 
and  m  my  opinion  is  unarv'^werable. 
I  am  not  only  going  to  vote  for  the  Hen- 
nlngs  amendment,  but  I  also  intend  to 
vote  for  the  Henninps  bill  I  .^hould  like 
to  see  a  better  bill  enacted.  I  should 
like  to  have  a  Mil  whicli  would  do  more 
than  the  pend;ng  bill,  and  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Mis.souri  would  also  like 
to  see  that  kind  of  bill  enacted. 

Mr  HENNIN  ?tS  There  arc  three  ad- 
ditional amendments  I  inUrid  to  propose. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  I  understand  those 
amendments,  I  will  support  them.  I  be- 
lieve the  present  bill  Ls  a  con.structive 
first  step  down  the  road  of  cleaning  up 
modem  electio.is  that  must  be  walked 
by  those  in  pos  tions  of  responsibility  in 
Congress  and  in  the  Wliite  House,  and 
we  ought  to  tf.ke  that  journey  just  as 
fa.st  as  we  can 

However,  I  am  convinced  from  my  dis- 
cussion with  my  colleagues  that  the  bill 
Is  probably  as  far  as  we  have  a  good 
chance  of  gom:  at  this  time.  This  to- 
volves  no  compromise  of  principle  at  all, 
because  everv-tlilng  we  are  proposing  is 
something  that  ought  to  be  adopted. 
The  fact  that  ather  things  I  would  like 
to  see  adopted  are  not  included  in  the 
bill  offers  no  reason  why  I  should  not 
vote  for  the  bill  in  the  form  in  which  it 
is  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

FULL    DISCLOSURE    OF    PERSONAL    riNANCKS    ALSO 
NirCDQ) 

The  record  should  show  that  I  believe 
all  expendltur''S  by  all  groups  in  con- 
nection with  Federal  elections  ought  to 
be  public  knowledge,  and  ought  to  be 
public  knowle-ige  before  election  day. 
A  the  Senate  l:nows,  I  think  the  finances 
of  politicians  even  after  they  are  in  of- 
fice should  be  a  matter  of  public  knowl- 
edge. That  t;  why  there  is  pending 
before  the  Senate,  and  has  been  year 
after  year  since  1947,  I  believe,  my  pro- 
posal for  a  full  public  disclosure  of 
sources  and  anounts  of  income  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congr\ss  and  of  people  holding 
high  Federal  office. 


However,  we  cannot  cover  that  point 
in  the  peivding  bill,  I  do  wish  the  rec- 
ord to  show  that  I  believe  we  must  pro- 
ceed as  rapidly  as  we  can  to  a  full  public 
disclosure  of  all  sources  of  political  oon- 
tributlons  to  a  candidate's  campaign, 
both  in  the  primary  and  in  the  general 
election,  and  require  that  the  informa- 
tion be  published  at  least  10  days  before 
the  election. 

AU.   COlXWmONS   8HOUU)   Bl   RXPORTKD 

We  do  have  a  gimmick — I  believe  that 
Ls  a  correct  description  of  It — in  the 
present  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  I  call  it 
a  gimmick  because  it  really  is  a  matter 
of  form  without  very  much  substance. 
It  is  the  requirement  that  a  candidate 
for  the  Senate  must  file  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  10  days  before  the 
election  a  list  of  the  contributions  which 
he  has  per.sonally  received  and  the  ex- 
penditures which  he  has  personally 
made. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  practically  a 
worthless  provision.  In  fact.  I  wish  to 
say  that  there  are  many  sections  of  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Law — and  this  is  one 
of  them — which  really  in  practice  func- 
tion as  an  inducement  for  various  types 
of — to  use  a  polite  term — evasion,  al- 
though I  think  a  more  ugly  and  accu- 
rate and  proper  term  would  be  "prac- 
tices of  deception." 

However,  let  us  consider  the  little 
gimmick  I  have  mentioned.  A  candidate 
files  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
10  days  before  a  general  election  the 
amounts  of  contributions  he  has  re- 
ceived as  a  candidate,  and  his  expendi- 
tures. We  know  that  in  practice  they 
do  not  include  any  money  the  candidate 
has  spent  for  travel  and  meals  and 
hotels  and  personal  contributions. 
Then,  too.  it  includes  only  the  amount 
of  money  that  was  handed  to  him  per- 
sonally, and  that  he  accepted  person- 
ally. 

What  happens  as  a  matter  of  prac- 
tice? 

The  public  ought  to  t>e  told  that  can- 
didates just  do  not  take  the  money. 
Tliat  is  the  general  practice  of  candi- 
dates for  the  Senate.  I  will  limit  my- 
self to  the  Senate,  but  that  is  true  of  the 
whole  Congress.  The  general  practice 
is  that  a  candidate  running  for  the 
Senate  does  not  take  the  money.  It  is 
received  by  one  or  more  of  the  finance 
committees 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  MORSE  We  may  find  a  finance 
committee  .set  up  m  each  county,  in 
each  city,  and  sometimes  in  each  ward. 
There  can  be  a  whole  host  of  finance 
committees.  The  money  they  receive 
and  the  money  they  spend  need  not  be 
reported  under  this  section  of  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act.  I  ask  the  question: 
"Really,  now,  is  that  not  a  form  of  de- 
ception?" I  ask,  "Is  that  not  a  device 
to  keep  undisclosed  from  the  public  the 
public's  business?" 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  next  amend- 
ment, following  the  pending  one.  would 
undertake  to  make  provision  for  the 
money  received  by  committees,  the  fund 
collecting  committees,  set  up  within  a 


State  for  the  purpose  of  accepting  con- 
tributions and  evading  and  avoiding  and 
dodgUig  the  provisions  of  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  of  1825. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
that  provision  was  in  his  bill  of  last  year, 
which  I  was  proud  to  cosponsor. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect; it  was  indeed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  us  see  the  way  In 
which  the  present  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
reaUy  operates,  I  have  a  good  sense  of 
humor  about  it.  I  wish  to  tell  very 
briefly  the  embarrassing  position  I  found 
myself  in  in  1950  sis  a  csmdidate  for  the 
Senate.  Like  all  my  ceunpaigns,  it  was 
not  an  easy  one.  I  was  speaking  many 
times  each  day.  campaigning  as  hard  as 
I  could,  and  leaving  the  matter  of  cam- 
paign details  to  the  administration  of 
my  central  campaign  office.  One  day 
one  of  my  assistants  called  me  on  the 
phone  when  I  was  campaigning  on  the 
coast  of  Oregon  and  said,  "We  are  al- 
ready behind  in  this  matter  of  filing  the 
report  with  the  Senate,  unless  we  can  get 
the  report  into  the  mail  by  midnight  and 
send  It  by  airmail,  and  get  a  ruling  that 
if  we  get  it  in  the  mail  by  midnight  it 
will  be  considered  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  as  complying  with  the  law." 

A  long-distance  call  was  made  to  the 
Secretary'  of  the  Senate,  and  my  plight 
was  described  to  him.  It  was  agreed 
that  if  I  could  get  the  affidavit  in 
the  mail  by  midnight,  it  would  be  all 
right,  and  that  I  would  at  least  have  met 
the  spirit  of  the  law,  although  I  was  m 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  it  was  meeting 
the  letter  of  the  law. 

So  my  assistant,  with  a  notary  public, 
arrived  at  my  speech  meeting  that  night. 
I  thought  that  would  be  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  do  a  little  ix)litical  educating 
of  that  audience.  So  in  the  presence  of 
the  audience.  I  signed  and  swore  to  the 
affidavit  and  to  the  accoimting  which 
had  been  prepared  for  me  from  the 
books  of  the  campaign,  I  went  on  to  use 
that  as  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
need  for  an  improvement  of  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act.  I  thought  it  was  a 
good  joke  on  myself,  because  under  those 
circumstances  I  did  not  read  in  great 
detail  the  full  account  that  had  been 
prepared  forme. 

It  was  sent  to  Washington.  Two  days 
later  the  headlines  in  my  State  were 
that  I  led  the  Nation  in  campaign  con- 
tributions and  expenditures.  Imme- 
diately the  opEKJSition  took  up  the  hue 
and  cry:  "You  are  going  to  let  Morsk 
buy  his  seat."  What  had  happened  was 
that  my  assistant  thought  that  what 
was  called  for  was  a  full  statement  of  all 
money  which  we  knew  had  been  con- 
tributed to  my  campaign  through  any 
committee,  and  all  the  money  that  I 
knew  the  campaign,  up  until  that  time, 
had  spent.  So  the  report  which  came 
here  to  the  Senate  showed  that  I  was 
reporting  some  $50,000  in  contributions 
and  a  little  more  in  deficits,  and  was 
already  running  a  deficit.  I  shall  com- 
ment on  the  deficit  point  later. 

There  was  a  candidate  for  the  US. 
Senate  that  year  in  Ohio,  and  his  report 
showed  that  he  had  received  and  spent 
a  little  more  than  $6,000.  There  was  a 
candidate  for  the  U.S.  Senate  in  the 
great  Empire  State  of  New  York,  and 
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his  report,  filed  with  the  US.  Senate  In 
1950.  showed  that  he  had  received  and 
spent  a  little  more  than  $7,000.  But 
here  was  Morse  In  Oregon  reporting 
more  than  $50,000.  What  we  had  done 
was  to  Include  in  our  report  money 
which  we  had  received  and  spent  in  the 
primary  and  in  the  general  election  cam- 
paign up  to  that  point — contributions 
received  and  expenditures  made  by  all 
the  finance  committees  in  my  campaien. 
of  which  I  knew.  At  least,  as  I  said 
laughingly,  my  opposition  and  the 
people  got  the  facts  about  what  I  actu- 
ally received  and  spent.  Do  you  know 
how  much,  really,  my  opponent  received 
and  spent  through  other  sources? 

I  always  thought  of  that  experience 
as  a  pretty  good  illustration  of  the  need 
for  giving  the  public  the  full  story  about 
what  is  actually  received  and  what  is 
actually  spent  by  all  groups  working'  for 
the  candidate,  of  which  he  has  Icnowl- 
edge. 

That  is  why  I  am  so  slad  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  announced  that  he 
has  an  amendment  to  follow  this  one 
which  will  deal  somev,hat.  at  lea.st.  with 
that  point.  With  that  principle,  I  am  m 
complete  accord. 

But  I  come  now  to  the  matter  of  the 
deficit  provisions  of  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act.  In  my  judgment,  those  provisions 
tend  to  induce  corruption,  rather  than 
to  end  it.  I  think  the  whole  procedure 
In  regard  to  deficits  ought  to  be  exactly 
the  same  as  the  procedure  in  regard  to 
reporting  contributions,  in  the  first  place. 

When  I  ended  one  year  with  a  substan- 
tial deficit.  I  was  visited  by  a  committee 
of  members  of  my  perty  at  that  time  m 
Oregon,  who  said  to  me,  in  effect  "You 
know,  you  have  been  elected  for  6  years. 
We  are  going  to  do  the  best  we  can  to 
defeat  you  in  1956.  but  we  do  not  think 
3rou  ought  to  hold  your  seat  from  1950 
to  1956  with  a  heavy  campaign  deficit 
hanging  over  you.  We  are  goin^  out.  if 
you  give  us  permission  to  do  so,  to  raise 
that  deficit." 

I  said,  "J  welcome  it.  Pine.  I  appoint 
you.  But  you  will  have  to  raise  it  on  the 
basis  of  the  same  terms  that  contnbu- 
tiona  had  to  be  made  during  the  cam- 
paign." There  were  three  conditions 
which  I  made.  First,  no  money  would 
come  to  me:  second,  no  commitment-s 
were  to  be  made;  third,  there  was  to  be  a 
public  record  made  of  the  contributions. 

They  ask,  "Could  you  not  dispense 
with  that  last  condition,  becau.se  there 
are  those  who  will  be  perfectly  willin?, 
from  a  party  standpoint,  to  help  to  wipe 
out  the  deficit,  but  they  would  not  want 
the  record  to  show  that  they  ever  ?ave 
you  a  dollar  by  way  of  a  political  contri- 
bution?" 

I  said,  "Then  I  do  not  want  their 
money." 

Why  should  it  not  be  a  matter  of  public 
record?  Why  should  the  public  not  know 
how  deficits  are  raised,  just  as  they  know 
how  campaign  contributions,  in  the  first 
place,  are  raised?  Yet  under  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act,  when  deficits  are  rai.sed, 
It  is  not  necessary  to  make  any  report. 

It  is  a  pretty  good  rule  that  if  any 
I>artlcular  procedure  Invites  wron^doinc, 
tnvites  corruption,  invites  injustice,  that 
procedure  had  better  be  corrected. 


TTie  provision  in  regard  to  deficits  in- 
vites, in  my  Judgment,  a  lot  of  chicanery. 
I  think  the  present  procedure  in  regard  to 
deficits  is  not  an  inducement  to  clean 
elections.  It  invites  a  running  up  at 
deficits.     It  encourages  deficits. 

The  effort  is  to  get  the  campaicn  going 
and  get  it  won.  The  idea  is  to  wait  until 
the  election  is  over  and  then  go  out  and 
get  money  under  the  table  I  thinlc  that 
practice  ouj^ht  to  be  cleaned  up  and 
cleaned  out  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act 

The  hust  point  I  make  is  that  I  thir\k 
we  have  a  resfx)nsibility  and  ouKht  to  be 
happy  to  do  something  about  the  whole 
matter  of  raisin^.:  fuud.s  for  the  election 
of  free  men  to  a  free  parliamentary  body 
representing  Iree  people.  The  present 
Presiding'  OfScer  of  the  Senate,  the  dis- 
tingui.shed  senior  Sena'iK-  from  Illinois 
TMr.  DouGL.As:,  has  pleadfJ  lime  and 
again  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  that  there 
ought  tc-  be  some  assumption  of  govern- 
mental responsibility  in  connection  with 
the  rais  ng  of  the  contributions  neces- 
sary for  election.  I  have  always  sup- 
ported that  principle  and  shall  support 
it  a^ain 

My  co'leaffue,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  'Mr.  NeubergerI,  is  the  author 
of.  and  I  am  a  corisponsor  of  it,  a  pro- 
po.sal  which,  if  pas.sed — and  I  .shall  be 
a  cosponsor  again — will  provide  for  a 
portion  of  the  cost  of  the  election  to  be 
t)ome  by  the  Federal  Government.  Such 
a  procedure  follows  the  English  system. 
It  is  not  a  total  an.swer  to  the  question, 
but  it  i.'  a  part  of  the  answer  to  the 
question 

I  say  to  the  American  people;  You 
have  a  cToat  stake  in  the  procedure  of 
electing  your  Governors,  your  represent- 
atives in  Congress,  and  the  occupant  of 
the  Wh;'e  Hou.se. 

When  the  taxpayers  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  pertinent  objectives 
of  the  Douglas  propasal  and  of  the  fine 
objectives  of  the  Neuberger  proposal, 
which  I  have  supported  in  the  pa.st  and 
shall  support  in  the  future,  we  will  get 
their  approval  of  such  a  procedure. 

If  we  continue  the  pre.'^nt  procedure 
of  campaisming  for  Federal  elections  in 
the  United  States,  we  greatly  endanger 
the  freedom  of  the  persons  elected. 
Those  w'lo  are  elected  to  office  mu.st  be 
men  and  women  free  of  debt,  who  can 
act  on  the  merits  of  the  issues,  on  the 
ba.sis  of  the  evidence,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  facts  presented.  They  should 
never  be  placed  in  a  position  where  they 
may  be  tempted  to  look  the  other  way 
in  regard  to  some  is.sue  or  even  go  fur- 
ther and  vote  for  some  issue  against 
their  b^'ter  judgment. 

We  should  look  for  mean.s  of  freeing 
a  candidate  from  the  necessity  of  raising 
funds  for  his  campaign. 

It  is  a  delicate  thing,  and  It  involves 
a  rather  ugly  thought.  Nevertheless.  It 
is  one  of  the  cold  realities  of  American 
politics.  If  and  when  I  get  out  of  poli- 
tics and  begin  to  write  my  book,  the 
chapter  on  the  .subject  of  political  financ- 
ing will  "over  one  of  the  greatest  causes 
of  corruption  in  American  politics  today. 

Mr  P-esident,  by  means  of  this  bill 
we  have  an  opport'..;nity  to  bring  about 
some  improvements  by  cmpha.sizing  pub- 


lic knowledge  of  campaign  contributions 
Let  this  bill  be  the  first  step  in  the  march 
of  Congre.ss  down  tlie  road  toward  the 
goal  of  a  clean  election  procedure. 

CHrATTR      P'TT  T'-     •^TKVtr-r:     SW^T^  I)      HF     TXVTrTTD 
r«      M     RAPIO     AND     TFI  CVISION 

Mr  President,  my  last  point  involves 
tho  o:.t:re  matter  of  the  use  of  tele\'ision 
and  radio  Corjsider  the  use  of  the  pub- 
Iics  airways  which  television  and  the 
radio  companies  receive  from  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  yet  the  very  little  that 
those  companies  return  to  the  people,  by 
way  of  public  service.  When  one  takes 
into  account  the  fact  that,  after  all,  the 
air  waves  belong,  not  to  the  television  or 
the  radio  companies,  but  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  I  wonder  why  we  are  so  hesi- 
tant to  pass  a  law  which  .some  of  u.s  have 
been  proposing  for  some  time — a  law 
which  will  require,  as  part  of  the  right 
to  operate  under  the  licenses  of  those 
companies,  the  setting  aside  of  reason- 
able amounts  of  good  time  to  be  used  a.? 
a  public  service,  without  charge,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  people.  In  the 
election  campaigns. 

There  are  many  problems  to  be  \norked 
cut  In  connection  with  the  implementing 
of  such  a  principle.  Mr  i*resident:  b\it 
I  say  this  job  lies  ahead  of  us  because 
the  American  people  are  entitled  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  hear  from  the  candi- 
dates for  major  posts  In  their  govern- 
ment, and  are  also  entitled  to  l.eur  them 
under  circumstances  which  do  not  de- 
stroy the  freedom  of  the  candidates  be- 
fore the  elections  even  occur 

It  is  true  that,  today.  If  a  man  do*« 
not  have  substantial  funds  or  if  tho->e 
who  support  his  candidacy  cannot  raise 
substiintial  funds,  the  cost  of  the  u.se  of 
television,  alone,  makes  it  impos.sible 
for  him  to  run  for  elecUon  U^  the  U.S 
Seriate.  I  speak  on  this  point  from 
knowle<iKe  because  in  1950  t^-ievLsion 
was  not  in  use  in  the  State  of  Orejion, 
but  by  1956  television  wa.-  m  use  there: 
and  the  television  costs  of  my  19.^6 
campaign  were  more  than  double  the 
costs  of  my  entire  campaign  in  1950. 

Even  so,  Mr.  President.  1  come  from  & 
small  State;  and  I  hate  to  thinic  of  the 
amounts  of  money  that  a  candidate  for 
election  to  the  US.  Senate  wiio  comes 
from  one  of  the  heavily  populated  Stales 
has  to  spend  for  television  co.sts  alone. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  in  the  mlere.st  of 
good  government  to  let  this  condiUon 
continue  unabated''  Is  it  in  Uie  int^-rest 
of  good  government  to  pull  our  cloaks 
over  our  eyes  and  try  to  hide  ourselves 
from  the  reality  of  American  political 
campaign  problems?  Today,  do  we  who 
serve  in  the  U.S.  Senate  not  have  the 
responsibility  of  speaking  agamst  the 
verj'  bad  practices  which  are  developing 
in  the  American  campaign  system,  and 
do  we  not  have  the  duty  of  striking  some 
blows  In  favor  of  the  adoption  of  some 
procedures  which  will  clean  up  Ameri- 
can elections  and  protect  the  public 
from  the  growing  danger  of  corruption 
in  American  politics? 

Mr.  President.  I  leave  that  challenge 
with  the  Servate  We  now  have  an  op- 
portunity to  come  to  the  aid  of  tlie 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  HennlngsJ, 
who  Is  urging  the  piassage  of  this  bill. 
He  does  not  claim  that  it  Is  a  ijerfect 


bill;  but  certainly  the  bill.  If  enacted,  will 
produce  some  improvements  I  believe 
we  -sliould  proceed  to  work  on  the  bill, 
and  should  try  o  improve  it  as  we  go 
along,  even  at  this  time.  We  should 
make  perfectly  clear  mat  we  shall  not 
end  our  action  i  n  this  subject  matter 
by  whatever  final  action  we  take  on  the 
bill  introduced  liy  the  Senator  from 
Missouri 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr  HENNTNGS  Mr  President,  I 
have  u.idertaken  xj  discuss  this  bill  in 
particularity:  and  I  have  been  available 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  the 
better  part  of  3  days,  to  an.swer  all 
questions  which  rniv  be  a'^ked  in  regard 
to  the  constitutionahty  of  the  bill  or 
in  regard  to  the  court  decisions  re- 
lating to  the  auti  ority  of  the  Federal 
sovereign  over  primary  elections  as 
well  as  general  e! -ctions,  as  evidenced 
by  the  decisions  of  J.S  courts  and  by  the 
other  authorities  1 1  this  field,  including 
the  precedents  established  by  the  Senate 
Itself. 

I  believe  that  the  distinguished  pres- 
ent occupant  of  the  chair,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  Douglas], 
and  also  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Morse  1,  who  only  a  moment  ago  made 
so  able  and  moving  a  plea  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  I  am  thinking  along  the  same 
lines  when  we  corsider  what  we  shall 
do  in  the  future 

Sometimes,  peih.ips  with  .some  chau- 
vinism, but  neve-theless  with  preat 
pride,  we  like  to  describe  our  Nation  as 
the  most  powerlul  on  earth  Mr. 
President,  power  does  not  reside  merely 
in  military  might:  neither  is  it  derived 
solely  from  econoinic  and  productive 
capacity 

In  tliat  connection,  there  are  certain 
things  which  we  place  in  the  general 
classification  of  public  morals  snd  pub- 
lic decency.  And,  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve tiiat  one  of  those  things  is  enact- 
ment of  the  pendi;ig  bill,  which  would 
include  primaries,  in  order  that  the 
people  of  the  country  may  have  the  full 
and  unadulterated  truth,  not  only  as 
to  whom  are  the  contributors,  but  also  as 
to  what  amounts  3f  m  jney  they  con- 
tribute, in  both  piimanes  and  general 
elections. 

I  have  stated  to  ny  brethren  from  the 
South  that  a  majr^rity  of  the  cases  to 
which  the  Senate  Committee  on  Privi- 
leges and  Elections  has  had  recourse 
between  the  years  1913  and  1941,  have 
arisen  in  southern  primaries. 

Now  we  have  an  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate that  we  are  not  going  to  cower 
behind  an  unrest  icted  llcen.se,  as  is 
presently  the  case  if  we  live  within  the 
terms  of  the  1925  C  orrupt  Practices  Act. 
This  matter  involves  the  self-respect 
of  the  Senate,  anr  it  also  involves  our 
respect  for  the  people  of  the  country. 

The  next  amendment  which  I  propose 
to  offer  will  relat'-  to  intrastate  com- 
mittees— that  is  to  say  committees 
within  a  State.  Tie  amendment  would 
prevent  what  the  :5enator  from  Oregon 
has  just  described  as  a  proliferation  of 
committees  set  up  with  the  sole  purpose 
of  evadmg  or.  to  use  a  euphemistic  ex- 
pression, avoiding  the  terms  of  election 
legislation. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr  HENNINGS.  We  know  there  are 
no  limits  upon  the  number  of  commit- 
tees w  hich  may  be  set  up  in  a  given  State 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  money,  and 
we  know  that  these  committees,  under 
present  law.  do  not  have  to  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  we 
know  that  they  do  not. 

Etoes  anyt>ody  t>elieve  when  Samuel  In- 
sull  gave  $125,000  to  the  late  Frank  L. 
Smith  for  his  primary  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  that  he,  Samuel  Insull.  was  in- 
terested simply  m  good  government? 
And  so  we  could  go  on  down  the  line, 
aid  we  could  go  up  the  line,  in  terms 
of  dollars. 

Do  we  believe  that  some  of  these  con- 
tributions, disproportionate  to  the  inter- 
est of  an  individual  in  a  candidate  or  in 
a  party  or  in  his  government,  .should  not 
be  re.^tricted  and  restrained,  not  only  as 
to  amounts,  but  that  the  full  glare  of 
publicity  be  put  upon  what  is  done,  so 
that  the  people  may  know  ? 

We  prate  in  this  body  about  our  right- 
eousness and  our  greatness.  I  have  ereat 
respect  for  my  colleagues.  I  think  the 
Senate  is  a  great  body  of  men.  I  just 
hope  that  in  this  instance  we  can  grow- 
up  m  terms  of  our  own  problems,  and 
come  to  grips  with  what  is  a  ver>-  basic 
issue  in  this  country  today,  How  are 
people  nominated,  by  what  interests  are 
tliey  supported,  and  how  are  they 
elected? 

Mr  COOPER  and  Mr.  LONG  of  Lou- 
isiana addres.sed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  is  It 
a  shameful  thing  that  people  should 
know?  What  are  the  substantial  argu- 
ments against  this  proposed  legislation? 
The  silence  of  this  room  has  been  broken 
very  seldom  by  any  constitutional  ques- 
tion, any  que.stion  relating  to  prece- 
dents. The  general  attitude  of  the  Sen- 
ate .seems  to  be.  as  evidenced  by  the 
debate.  "Well,  there  is  nothing  really 
wrong  with  it.  except  some  of  us  do  not 
want  to  have  to  tell.  We  do  not  want 
to  have  to  tell  what  happens  in  pri- 
maries." 

I  may  .say  to  my  colleagues,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  that  I  .sliall  be  glad  to 
yield  ju.st  as  soon  as  I  have  completed 
this  tliought. 

There  is  nobody  in  this  body  who  is 
so  immured  in  the  fastness  of  an  Alice- 
in-Wonderland  .sort  of  world  as  not  to 
know  what  liappens  in  primary  and  gen- 
eral election  campaigns  when  it  comes 
to  contributions.  As  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  said,  it  takes  a  strong  and 
rugged  man.  of  inflexible  will  and  char- 
act<>r  indeed,  to  overlook  the  pleas  and 
the  urgmgs  and  the  petitions  and  the 
visitations  of  a  $5,000  contributor,  when 
the  one  who  may  not  have  contributed 
at  all.  or  who  may  have  been  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  elected  Senator,  has  a  matter 
al.so  to  present,  adversely  to  the  matter 
presented  by  the  large  and  substantial 
contributor. 

In  a  sense.  Mr  President,  this  body 
is  composed  of  judges.  True  enough,  we 
are  not  a  part  of  the  judicial  system,  but 
it    comes    witliin    the    purview    of    our 


duties,  day  in  and  day  out.  to  exercise  our 
best  judgment  and  the  best  conscience 
that  is  available  to  us  upon  matters  af- 
fecting the  States  we  represent,  the 
Nation,  and  the  entire  world. 

To  me  it  has  always  been  a  source  of 
deep  embarrassment  vo  ask  my  friends 
to  form  committees  and  organizations 
and  go  out  and  solicit  money  for  my 
campaigns  I  have  been  through  12  of 
them  In  one  1  hiad  the  opposition  of  the 
then  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
then  Governor  of  my  State,  the  then 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  the  then  national  commit- 
teeman, the  then  mayor  of  St.  Louis, 
the  then  chairman  of  the  State  commit- 
tee I  refer  to  the  campaign  in  the  year 
1950  These  gentlemen  actively  cam- 
paigned against  my  nomination.  My  op- 
ponent may  have  been  a  better  man. 
Par  be  it  for  me  to  say  he  was  not.  The 
fact  isthat  I  was  outgunned  in  the  pri- 
mary by  $1,000  to  $1,  and  I  knew  money 
was  coming  in  from  Washington,  from 
New  York,  from  the  foreign  ambassa- 
dors, and  others.  I  later  learned  a  great 
deal  about  what  had  been  done  in  that 
campaign. 

Still.  Mr.  President.  I  had  no  basis 
upon  which  to  challenge  any  one  of  three 
opponents  on  the  ground  that  money 
was  being  sent  ml-o  my  State  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  my  opponent,  and, 
as  everybody  had  a  ri^ht  to  do,  to  work 
for  my  defeat. 

So  I  .say.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  little 
more  than  an  academic  matter  with  me. 
The  great  President  of  the  United  States 
can:;paigned  actively  in  the  State  for  an- 
other nominee,  as  he  had  every  right  to 
do.  The  Governor  and  the  State  em- 
ployees were  all  on  the  other  side. 

I  .sent  $25  into  a  county  to  help  some 
of  my  friends.  Lord  only  knows  why 
they  were  for  me  in  that  county,  because 
when  I  went  Uiere  I  found  some  had 
busine.ss  in  Washington,  some  had  busi- 
ne.ss  in  the  St^ite  capital,  others  had 
business  in  an  adjoinmg  town.  I  en- 
countered great  difficulty  in  finding  any- 
one on  whom  to  call,  because  they  seemed 
to  be  exceedingly  busy  with  other  busi- 
ness. When  I  sent  $25  into  a  county, 
which  was  about  all  a  few  friends  of  mine 
and  I  could  alTord — I  spent  virtually 
all  I  had  readily  available  to  spend  in 
the  campaign — I  found  the  other  side 
had  ."^ent  $3,000  into  the  county.  I  refer 
to  a  county  in  northwest  Missouri  where 
the  pony  express  originated.  I  do  not 
know  how  I  happened  to  carrj-  that 
county.  I  did  not  know  anything  about 
that  money.  Nobody  told  me  anything 
about  it  until  much  later,  when  they 
expressed  regret  at  having  done  what 
they  did  and  were  honest  enough  to  say 
so. 

So  I  say,  Mr  President,  some  of  these 
things  come  ri.eht  down  to  us.  We  are 
talking  about  what  happens  to  us. 

I  have  thought  of  going  out.  if  I  should 
seek  reelection  3  years  hence,  to  say  to 
my  friends.  "Get  me  some  contributions, 
but  get  only  $5  from  each  person.  I  do 
not  want  to  be  under  an  obligation  to 
anybody  for  a  contribution  of  $1,000. 
If  a  man  should  contribute  $5,000.  he 
might  influence  my  judgment,  so  I  should 
not  take  that  contribution." 
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I  mlgrht  say  to  my  friends.  T)©  not 
take  contributions  from  an  oCQcer,  be  it 
an  officer  of  a  labor  organization,  of  a 
manufacturing  concern,  or  of  a  bank  or 
other  business  organizatlOTi.  Do  not 
take  that  money,  because  something  may 
come  before  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary in  which  that  man  will  be  inter- 
ested. He  may  have  an  interest  in  the 
Alien  Property  Custodian  matter,  now 
before  the  committee." 

It  se&a\&  that  many  lawyers  and  lobby- 
ists of  my  acquaintance  have  expressed 
an  avid  interest  in  that  matter  in  the 
last  4  or  5  years.  I  refer  to  the  Trading' 
With  the  Enemy  Act,  which  we  have  had 
under  consideration. 

Are  W3  going  to  say.  Mr  President. 
that  I  am  not  going  to  consider,  at  least 
with  some  human  decree  of  mental  hos- 
pitality, what  a  man  who  has  contributed 
$10,000  to  my  campaign  might  have  to 
say  about  what  his  client  wants  in  re- 
gard to  dipping  into  the  fund,  since 
there  are  millions  and  milliorLs  of  dollars 
Invoh^ed?  I  hope  I  would  be  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  pressure,  but, 
as  the  Senator  from  Oregon  well  .said, 
■why  can  we  not  make  it  a  little  easier 
for  ourselves  to  not  have  to  be  quite  so 
strong  In  all  matters?  Why  can  we  not 
begin  by  telling  the  people  what  It  Is  we 
really  are  doing,  rather  thsm  engaging 
In  this  shadow-boxing,  by  saying.  ••Qh. 
well,  the  primary  Is  a  State  matter.  We 
have  State  primary  laws." 

The  State  of  Ilimois  does  not  have 
State  primary  laws  or  laws  relating  to 
reporting  in  the  general  elections.  That 
State  is  wide  0F>en.  That  is  why  the 
late  lamented  Prank  Smith,  who  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  on  the  face  of  the 
returns,  but  who  was  not  seated,  was  able 
to  take  $125,000  from  the  late  utilities 
magnate,  the  then  powerful  and  mighty 
Samuel  Insull. 

It  happens  that  Mr.  Smith  was  at  that 
time  also  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Utilities  for  the  State  of  Illinois. 

The  minority  leader  made  quite  a 
speech  the  other  day  about  Stales'  rights. 
•tating  he  did  not  think  he  should  be 
subjected  to  any  legislation  becau.se  the 
legislature  In  his  State  had  not  seen  fit 
to  enact  any  regulations  relating  to  pri- 
maries or  general  elections.  I  do  not 
find  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
always  quite  so  subservient  or  quite  so 
amenable  to  what  State  legislation  pro- 
vides, whether  it  be  his  own  State  or 
other  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
at  my  remarks  in  the  Record  a  number 
of  editorials.  I  refer  to  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Clean  Elections."  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  and  Tlme.s  Herald 
of  January  19,  1960,  an  pxce;>'nt  sum- 
mation of  the  matter  presently  b"fn:o 
us,  and  other  cognate  and  related  mat- 
ters: an  editorial  entitled  "Dangerous 
Campaign  Costs,"  pubhshed  in  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  of  January  18, 
1960;  an  editorial  from  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  of  August  15.  1959  enti- 
tled "Inadequate  Campaign  Bill,  an 
editorial  from  the  Salt  Lake  C:ty  Trib- 
une of  July  18,  1959,  at  the  time  the  bill 
was  reported,  entitled  'Push  Clean  Elec- 
tions' ";  an  editorial  from  the  Beaumont. 
(Tex.)   Enterprise  of  July  12.  1959,  en- 


titled 'In  the  Name  of  Realism";  an  edi- 
torial  fiom   the   Washington   Post   and 

Times  Pi'erald  of  July  13.  1959.  entitled 
"Clean  EHections  A^ain";  and  an  edi- 
torial f-om  the  Wilmington  Mommg 
News  ol'  July  15,  1959.  entitled  For 
Cleaner  Rlectinns  '* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr  Kfn- 
iriDY  in  the  chair'.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  n  que.st  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  orders  d. 

iSee  pxh.ibit  1.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loui-siana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, wil.  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  the  Senator  from 
Loiusiani. 

Mr,  LC>NG  of  Louisiana.  I  should  like 
to  obtain  the  Senator's  reaction  to  tlie 
problem  which  may  be  faced  by  a  candi- 
date, which  IS  .some-A-hat  different  from 
the  .situa.tion  the  Senator  has  described. 
I  refer  to  the  candidate  who  is  faced  with 
the  unanimous  opposition  of  the  daily 
press. 

That  is  an  experience  some  of  us  have 
had  on  ix:casion.  I  recall  that  the  first 
trnie  the  j'onior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
offered  hiniself  for  office  he  did  not  have 
a  daily  r.ewspaper  for  him.  There  might 
have  be^n  one  which  was  neutrah  but 
certainly  there  were  none  for  him  Cer- 
tamly  the  largest  daily  newspapers  were 
very  active  against  him, 

I  am  5ui-e  the  Senator  realizes  tl.at  the 
problem  is  not  simply  one  of  regulatuig 
contributions,  but  there  is  a  problem  of 
trying  to  find  money  to  make  it  possible 
to  be  heard,  when  one  has  practically 
every  newspaper  m  the  State  against 
him. 

WithC'Ut  meaning  to  critici7e  anyone, 
much  ai  I  admire  newspaper  publishers 
they  have  a  way  of  being  human  them- 
selves. Sometimes  their  newspapers' 
editonrL'.s  tend  to  be  consistent  witii  the 
publishers'   own   financial   poeitinns. 

For  example,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  cannot  recall  that  he  has  ever 
been  urged  by  a  daily  newspaper  in  his 
State  to  vote  for  mcreased  public  wel- 
fare pa;  ments.  for  old-age  pen.sions,  for 
aid  to  dependent  children,  or  for  aid  to 
the  needy  blind. 

How  would  the  Senator  propose  that 
we  find  a  solution  to  this  problem,  where 
a  person  is  simply  trying  to  find  the  op- 
portunity to  reply  to  what  is  being  said 
a*fainst  him?  Does  the  Senator  havf 
some  idea  as  to  how  we  could  ease  that 
problem? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  wish  I  had  found 
the  philosopher's  stone  or  were  the  re- 
po^bitory  of  all  wisdom  as  to  such  mat- 
ters. 

Fortunately,  in  my  last  campaign  I 
had  the  support  of  the  R'^pubhcan  pa- 
per in  St.  Louis,  the  Olobe-Demorrat, 
as  well  as  many  Republican  papers  in 
the  State.  Of  cours*".  the  Senator  does 
not  have  that  probjf^m  in  the  general 
elections  in  Louisiana,  does  he? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loui-siana.  Th^^  prob- 
lem of  being  supported  by  a  diuly  news- 
paper'' 

Mr  HENNINGS.     In  general  el^^c*  ions 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.     My  reaction 

would  be 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Is  the  Senator  sug- 
gesting that  we  Irj-  to  control  the  press, 


a&  to  what  they  say  for  or  agalrust  a 
candidate'  Or  Ls  the  Senator  sayin« 
that  we  .should  Kive  a  candidate  a  means 
where+jy  he  may  me«H  this  so-calle<J 
scurrilous  or  unfair  or  invidious  a'otack? 
I  know  of  no  way  to  do  that  except  to 
resort  to  the  ingenuity  of  which  I  am 
SUIT  the  Senator  from  Louis. ana  Ls  cap.i- 
trfe  and  competent,  which  Ls  to  get  out 
and  cover  the  territory. 

How  many  parishes  are  there  in 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Sixty-four 

Mr  HEINNINGS  We  have  114, 
counties  in  Mis.souri.  and  we  have  a  city 
of  1  '2  million  or  2  million  In  the  metro- 
politan area.  One  has  to  get  out  to  the 
pei.  pie.  if  the  newspapers  happen  to  be 
m  opposition. 

The  late  Franklin  D  Roo.sevelt — as 
was  al.so  true  with  respect  to  Mr  Tru- 
man. I  am  .sure — foimd  no  ereat  handi- 
cap in  that  fact.  In  fact,  I  have  heard 
them  say  repeatedly  that  the  people  who 
worked  for  the  newspapers  were  general- 
ly for  them  and  the  publi.'^hers  and  .some- 
times the  editors  were  asalnst  them,  but 
they  .somehow  or  other  survived,  and 
were  elected. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  believe  the 
Senator  ls  familiar  with  the  fact  that  if 
a  candidate  does  not  have  a  single  daily 
newspaper  for  him.  and  very  few  weekly 
newspapers  for  him,  If  any.  he  is  con- 
fi-onted  with  a  v<;  v  M-nous  problem  of 
getting  his  views  across  to  tlie  electorate. 
That  costs  him  money 

The  point  I  had  in  mind  Is  th.'\t  It  Is 
difficult  enouKh  to  rai.'-<^  mon^y  as  condi- 
tions are  now. 

Mr    HE.VNINGS      Yes,  It  is. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  can  a'^sure  me  that  it  will  be 
any  easier  to  raise  money  once  we  .start 
publishing  In  the  newspapers  who  con- 
tributed $5,  $10,  $100  or  more  than  $100 
for  th'^  campaign.  If  the  Senator  could 
indicate  it  might  be  ea  lor  to  ral.se  some 
money.  I  would  be  more  inclined  to  sup- 
port, his  amendment 

Mr.  HENNINGS  I  am  very  sorry,  I 
cannot  pive  any  such  assurance 

I  know  the  Senator  ls  not  golnc  to 
support  the  amendment.  I  wish  I  could 
give  the  Senator  good  counsel  on  the 
matter.  I  find  myself  totally  incapable 
of  so  doing. 

The  Senator  has  a  strong  instinct  for 
self-preservation,  and  hi.s  presence  here 
during  this  long  p^Tiod  of  time  is  elo- 
quent testimony  to  it.  He  L*;  a  K'KxI  ,'=;en- 
ator,  an  able  Senator,  and  a  dilieent 
Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  May  I  ask 
the  Senator  this  que-stion:  Has  the  Sen- 
ator not  .stated  that  the  present  law 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  It  is  alway.s  difTlcult 
to  raise  money.  We  can  always  u.se 
money  for  a  variety  of  things  In  cam- 
paiems.  I  do  not  believe  anyone  has  ever 
decided  exactly  how  much  money  should 
be  .sp>  nt  for  the  various  media  re?=pcc- 
tlvely.  or  for  one  as  atrainst  the  others 
I  do  n  it  t)elieve  anvone  has  ever  decided 
whether  campaien  button.s  campaien 
posters,  placard.s  advertisements  in 
newspapers,  and  ntht^r  t hires,  do  any 
good  or  not.  I  believe  that  moft  of  us 
react,  or  our  opponents  react,  because  one 
candidate  or  the  other  does  something. 
The  other  side  does  it  because  tiie  oppo- 


nent does  It.  Th^se  things  have  never 
been  nicely  analjrxed  or  weighed.  We  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  surely 
helps  to  be  heard  over  the  radio  or  tele- 
vision, as  a  generiil  rule,  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  will  agre< . 

Has  not  the  Senator  statrd  that  the 
present  Corrupt  Practices  Law.  so-called, 
has  been  a  delusion,  and  that  it  has  been 
honored  more  by  its  evasion  and  by  the 
failure  to  accomi  lii>h  the  desired  pur- 
poses than  by  con  pliance  with  it? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Yes;  I  have  so 
stated,  and  so  have  all  other  Senators 
who  have  spoken  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  believe  They  have  so  stated 
either  directlj'  or  by  imphcation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Ixuisiana.  Recognizing 
the  fact  that  this  :s  a  law  which  has  not 
worked,  which  hiis  been  consistently 
evaded,  and  which  has  resulted  in  a  great 
deal  of  hypocn.';y.  deceit,  and  misrepre- 
sentation in  Government,  how  can  we  be 
sure  that  if  we  apily  the  proposed  legis- 
lation to  primary  elections  the  result  will 
be  more  honesty  n  elections  than  haA 
resulted  in  the  past?  Why  not  try  it  in 
general  elections  und  see  how  it  works 
before  tmnp  to  apply  It  to  primaries? 

Mr  HENNINOIF,  I  cannot  give  the 
Senator  any  aflldartts  or  any  assurance 
tliat  human  nature  wlD  measurably  im- 
prove witliin  our  1  mited  lifetime.  I  can 
say  to  the  Senatoi  tliat  Uiere  are  penal 
provisions  in  Uie  proposed  legislation 
which  we  hope  will  be  enforced  and  will 
be  effective.  I  b«  Lieve  that  taking  big 
campaign  money  out  of  the  dark  will 
make  for  better  l?gt&laUon.  better  gov- 
ernment, and  mor»:  faith  by  Qie  people  In 
Uieir  elected  reprt&entaUves  and  repre- 
sentative bodies. 

The  Senator  has  many  times  heard  it 
said  that  ail  politicians  ore  crooked,  and 
that  everj'one  knojrs  that  p>olitlcs  is  cor- 
rupt. I  have  hearl  it  hundreds  of  times. 
I  never  had  any  ntenlion  of  becoming 
involved  with  politics.  It  all  happened 
rather  accidentally  to  me,  for  better  or 
for  worse.  But  that  is  the  common  cur- 
rency of  talk  at)ou .  .so-called  government 
p<^>litics.  is  it  not?  Perhaps  the  Senator 
a.s.sociates  with  ard  knows  t)etter  people 
than  I  know,  but  '.'-  am  talking  about  the 
generality  of  people.  They  say.  "Well, 
you  may  be  honest,  and  doubtless  are, 
but  there  are  some  fellows  who  do  this, 
that,  and  the  other  thing.  We  know  that 
such  and  such  a  cimpaiiy  or  corporation 
owns  such  and  --uch  a  Senator.  We 
know  that  the  Senator  accepted  enor- 
mous contributions  from  Uiis.  that,  or 
the  other  group  dr  interest.  We  know 
that  thLs.  that,  or  the  other  Senator  has 
been  influenced  Dy  someone  who  was 
once  his  law  partner,  and  perliaps  still 
is." 

I  have  heard  that  kind  of  talk  all  my 
life.  I  think  we  inij-ht  do  .something  to 
try  to  remedy  th«'  situation. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  general 
problem  which  oc  ;urs  to  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisia  la  is  that  many  people 
feel — and  perhaps  sometimes  correctly — 
that  as  among  witain  opposing  candi- 
dates, none  of  them  are  completely  hon- 
est, but  tliat.  on  the  other  hand,  one 
type  of  candidate  has  the  habit  of  being 
for  the  little  felk  w,  and  the  other  does 
not,    Tlie  people  would  like  to  have  the 


choice  of  candidates.  They  may  not  get 
it  if  a  candidate  fbids  no  way  of  financ- 
ing his  campaign. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  the 
average  politician  Is  probably  more  hon- 
est than  the  average  businessman 
Some  businessmen  would  not  like  to 
agree  with  that  statement.  A  politician 
does  not  have  the  privilege  of  criticizing 
busine.ssmen.  It  is  very  poor  politics. 
However,  it  is  not  necessarily  bad  for 
businf^s  for  a  businessman  to  criticize 
a  politician. 

Mr  HENNINGS.  As  a  la^^Ter,  I  might 
observe  to  the  Senator  that  I  have  en- 
countered some  prospective  cUents  from 
the  busine.ss  community  who  did  not 
seem  especially  concerned  about  pre- 
serving the  integrity  of  the  criminal 
statutes  if  they  could  find  a  way  to  get 
around  them.  We  know  that  many  peo- 
ple believe  that  they  are  buying  in- 
fluence when  they  support  a  political 
candidate  by  large  contributions,  Just 
as  we  in  the  legal  community  know  that 
In  spite  of  repeated  assertions  to  the 
contrary,  many  people  think  they  may 
be  buying  influence  when  they  retain 
counsel  in  cormectlon  with  a  legal  mat- 
ter.    That  is  human  nature. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  state 
the  point  which  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  had  in  mind,  and  then  the 
Senator  can  react  to  It. 

The  point  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  had  in  mind  was  this:  Most 
newspaper  publishers  tend  to  be  con- 
servative. Some  tend  to  tie  very  re- 
actionary. While  their  support  is  not 
regarded  as  a  part  of  the  financing  of 
a  campaign,  or  a  campaign  contribu- 
tion. It  is  of  great  value  In  a  campaign, 
particularly  if  It  Is  on  a  day-t-o-day 
basis,  when  they  hammer  away  from 
day  to  day  against  one  candidate  and 
for  another. 

In  a  State  where  the  press  tends  to  be 
extremely  conservative,  or  even  reaction- 
ar>'  in  point  of  view,  reflecting  not  the 
view  of  the  men  who  work  on  the  news- 
pat>er,  but  Uie  man  who  owns  it,  it  seems 
to  the  juinor  Senator  from  Louisiana 
Uiat  It  is  a  mistake  to  make  it  too  diffi- 
cult to  raLse  campaign  funds  tx>  fight 
for  a  different  viewpomt.  We  cannot 
regulate  the  Influence  of  the  newspapers, 
and  neither  the  Senator  nor  I  seek  to 
destroy  or  imdermine  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  But  when  we  make  it  diflB- 
cult  for  a  candidate  to  raise  funds  to 
make  himself  heard  in  opposition  to  the 
press,  1  fear  we  have  scored  a  tremen- 
dous victory  for  conservatism  and  re- 
actionLsm  in  government. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  If  the  Senator  has 
read  the  proposed  legislation,  he  knows 
that  the  ceilings  in  the  case  of  candi- 
dates for  boUi  the  Senate  and  the  House 
have  been  increased  five  times  over  the 
ceilings  under  the  present  law. 

Mr  LONG  of  Ijouisiana  As  the  Sen- 
ator knriws.  and  as  he  has  testified 

Mr  HENNINGS.  The  ceilings  in  the 
proposed  legislation  certainly  exceed 
most  of  Uie  State  limitations,  within 
which  the  Senator  would  have  his  do- 
main, if  I  correctly  understand  his  line 
of  reasoiung. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Many  people 
are  reluctant  to  contribute  to  a  cam- 
paign because  they  are  shy.    They  would 


not  want  their  names  to  be  pubhshed 
to  the  newspaper.  The  Senator  is  per- 
haps familiar  with  the  situation  in  which 
a  contributor  may  approach  a  candidate 
and  make  a  cash  contribution,  saying. 
"Please  do  not  say  anj-thing  about  this. 
I  do  not  want  your  opponent  to  know 
that  I  contributed  to  your  campaign. 
He  would  expect  me  to  contribute  to  his 
campaign,  too.  or  he  might  hold  it 
against  me." 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  think  we  have  a 
rather  blunt  word  for  that.  When  I  was 
growing  up  as  a  boy  m  St.  Louis  that  was 
called  under-the-counter  or  under-the- 
table  money.  I  think  it  is  lamentable 
that  some  people  are  so  bashful  and  shy 
about  having  their  contributions  re- 
corded. But  that  is  another  matter 
which  rests  w,th  the  individual  con- 
science under  the  given  circumstances. 
The  fact  remains  that  the  present  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  requires  that  money 
received  in  a  general  campaign  by  a  can- 
didate be  recorded  For  the  most  part 
the  verv-  shy  pe<)ple  belong  to  the  gentry 
who  come  to  the  candidate  himself. 
They  want  him  to  know  that  they  are 
contributing.  They  do  not  go  to  the 
candidate's  treasurer. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  not 
my  Impression.  My  Impression  is  that 
the  candidate  usually  has  to  look  up  the 
contributors.  From  what  I  have  seen 
of  campaign  fund  raising.  I  should  say 
that  it  is  often  as  necessary  for  the  can- 
didate to  look  up  the  contributor  as  it 
is  for  the  contributor  to  look  up  the 
candidate. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.    That  may  be. 

Mr,  JA'VTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr,  President,  I 
jield  the  floor. 

Exhibit  1 

I  Prom  the  Wa«l-.lQgtcKi  Post.  Jan.   18,  idOO) 

CXean  Blkltiowb 

After  5  years  of  discussion  tlie  Senate  Is 
expected  to  begin  voting  today  on  a  badly 
needed  clean  e;ectlons  bill.  The  meastire 
reported  out  by  tte  Rules  C-aninilttee  is  In 
many  respects  a  disappointment,  for  It  stops 
far  short  of  what  the  term  "clean  elections" 
Implies.  Control  oTer  the  amount  of  money 
sp>ent  on  behalf  yl  candidates  has  been  elim- 
inated, apparently  by  o\-erslgbt,.  TTie  bill 
vrotiJd  mixJerr.izf'  the  limitations  upon  cam- 
paign exi>end:iures  and  tighten  up  the  re- 
porting requirements,  btrt  it  would  apply 
only  to  general  eiectlon?  and  thereby  le.ive 
primaiies  unto'iched.  Even  so,  It  would 
mark  some  ad\ance  toward  bringing  the 
rules  abreast  of  actuiU  practices. 

No  realist  would  contend  that  the  chancea 
are  bright  for  p;ii.sing  the  Hennlngs  amend- 
ment to  extend  the  coverage  to  primaries. 
I>>Ep!te  t!ie  broad  efforts  by  Senat<"rs  Hen- 
Krs-cs  and  Ke.'*tt>-g  to  rrmeAj  this  obvlotw 
Injustice,  the  amendment  has  been  met  by 
■viroro-us  oppoeltJon  from  a  coalition  of 
.''oTithem  Democrats  and  Repuhiicans.  A 
t^n  that  did  not  apply  to  primaries  would  of 
course  create  a  pxjss  disparity  by  In  effect 
exemi'tine-  most  of  the  Southern  Stat.es  from 
Its  requirements. 

TTie  fart  that  Congress  has  dallied  Inex- 
rnsably  on  the  matter,  and  the  fact  that  the 
eve  of  a  presidential  campaign  la  not  the 
Ideal  time  to  make  changes  In  the  rules, 
oug-ht  not,  howe\'er,  to  Influence  the  basic 
decision.  TTierr  Is  little  Iiope  that  a  law 
could  be  made  eSectlve  this  yeax  is  any 
event  because  ot  the  absence  of  preparatory 
work  La  the  House.    But  ths  vot«  will  be  an 
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Important  moral  test — a  test  of  whether 
Senators  are  really  concerned  about  making 
the  electoral  process  fairer,  or  reserve  their 
piety  to  be  expressed  only  when  scandals  are 
uncovered.  Passage  of  the  bill  with  the 
Hennlngs  amendment  would  be  al^frUflcant 
evidence  of  genuine  Senate  concern  with  the 
problem  and  a  strong  encouragement  to 
effective  action  by  the  Hoxiae. 


a  national  election.  It  places  itself  under 
too  much  obligation  to  contributors  who 
hold  the  purse  strings.  6'"ch  an  election 
reform  should  get  warm  «upp<^rt  of  Congress- 
men In  both  House*  and  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 


[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  Jan    18, 
19601 
Dancebous  Campaign   Costs 

Bvery  red-blooded  American  boy.  so  the 
story  goes,  may  aspire  to  the  White  House 
Rich  or  poor,  makes  no  difference  To  the 
man  born  or  reared  in  a  humble  log  cabin. 
every  American  youth  may  nurse  the  am- 
bition to  win  political  office,  even  the  highest 
In  the  land. 

This  belief  la  part  of  the  .American  f  ';ic- 
)ore.  And  it  may  have  been  true  once,  when 
the  Nation  was  smaller,  society  simpler,  and 
elections  a  much  less  costly  matter  Now  i: 
takes  a  huge  and  excessive  pot  of  money  Uj 
get  elected. 

At  one  time,  a  candidate  for  Congress 
could  visit  every  constituent  In  the  district 
and  solicit  his  vote. 

Today,  the  average  congressional  district 
takes  in  more  than  400.000  men.  women,  and 
children.  It's  too  big  an  audience  to  reach, 
traveling  from  door  to  door  in  a  horse  and 
buggy. 

When  George  Washington  was  elected 
President,  the  population  of  the  entire 
United  States  was  less  than  4  million 
people — or  about  half  that  of  New  Yorlc  City 
alone  today  Any  American  who  wants  to 
Bit  In  the  White  House  has  to  reach  an  audi- 
ence of  180  m.lUlon  Americans — or  at  least 
those  over  21  who  have  the  right  to  vote 

Reaching  the  voters  has  become  a  bigger 
and  bigger  Job.  more  and  more  expensive. 

It  Is  estimated  the  cost  of  national  elec- 
tions Is  running  as  high  as  iW)  million. 
This  Is  a  result  not  only  of  the  growth  of 
population,  but  of  the  appearance  of  new 
and  expensive  ways  to  woo  the  Americans  for 
their   vote — notably  radio  and   TV 

Representative  Hale  Boggs.  New  Orleans 
Democrat,  and  a  member  of  a  congressional 
committee  probing  the  sky-high  costs  of 
running  for  office,  once  c.jmment«d 

"The  staggering  cost  of  the  recent  cam- 
paign in  which  these  newer  media  of  com- 
munications were  used  has  generated  con- 
siderable   public    interest    in    this    problem." 

In  theory,  the  Republican  Party  and  Dem- 
ocrat Party  can  spend  only  *3  million  in  any 
one  calendar  year  to  elect  their  members  to 
office  There  is  a  Federal  law  that  pu*s  this 
celling  on  the  national  commifees  of  both 
political  parties 

It  also  limits  a  candidate  for  US  Senate 
to  $25,000  for  his  campaign  spending,  and  a 
candidate  for  the  House  to  15  000  But  the 
law  Is  a  Joke. 

In  effect,  this  limit  applies  to  each  group 
that  backs  a  candidate  As  a  result,  the 
limit  Is  easily  evaded  Cand. dates  are 
backed  by  a  number  of  independent  com- 
mittees which  get  together  to  raise  separate 
funds  for  a  campaign  Each  group  or  com- 
mittee can  spend   up   to  the  legal  limit. 

Senator  Thomas  C  Hfn.vings.  Jr  .  has  In- 
troduced a  bill  that  would  put  a  higher,  more 
realistic  celling  on  campaign  spending,  but 
make  It  cover  all  groups  w^ricing  for  the 
same  candidate  His  proposal  would  also 
apply  to  primary  election.?  which  are  now 
completely  exempt   from   the  Federal    law 

Southern  Democrats  hav':-  raised  the  r'X)f 
over  this  point.  Since  the  Democratic  p.-l- 
mary  is  the  important  election  in  Dixie  the 
lid  has  been  off  completely  for  th*;  Demo- 
cratic Party  down  South.  That's  how  they 
want  to  keep  it 

The    Hennlngs    bill    addresses    itself    to    a 
major    weakness     In     our    political     system 
When   a  party  must  spend   «140   million   in 


[FY'  m  the  St  L.ouls  Post -Dispatch. 

Aug.    15.    19691 

Inadequate  Campaign   Biix 

A  clean  elections  bill  should  have  been 
adopted  1  >tig  ago  Yet  the  meiusure  approved 
by  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  last  month 
as  a  complete  substitute  for  the  Federal 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1925  would  be  an 
Imposition  on   the  Intelligence  of  voters 

It  does  not  go  as  far  as  measures  Intro- 
duced m  1955  and  1957  and.  as  Senator 
Hennings  and  a  number  of  others  complain, 
it  falls  U)  bring  primaries — stUl  more  Im- 
portant tliar.  flections  in  some  States — under 
regulation.  Also  It  sets  no  celling  on  In- 
dividual contributions  to  the  campaign 
rands  of  one  or  more  candidates 

Wjrst  of  all.  It  eliminates  the  reporting 
requ.rement  for  persons  who  spend  850  or 
more  In  any  year  to  influence  the  election  of 
congressional  candidates  In  two  States  or 
more.  It  also  reduces  the  number  of  reports 
on  expenditures  by  the  national  committees, 
and  It  would  allow  one  of  these  to  be  made 
30  days  after  an  election,  Instead  of  before. 
Thus  it  actually  weakens  the  reporting  pro- 
visions of  the  present  law  Information 
about  "slush  funds"  cannot  help  the  voters 
after  an  election  has  been  held. 

The  least  to  be  expected  of  new  legislation 
l3  greater  publicity  Voters  at  least  should 
know  who  is  Interested  In  supporting  candi- 
dates all  over  the  country,  if  not  why  The 
many  secondary  campaign  committees, 
which  at  present  need  not  report  expendi- 
tures, also  should  be  made  to  operate  In  the 
open.  Higher  ceilings  on  campaign  expend- 
itures are  reasonable  In  view  of  the  in- 
creased cost  of  campaigning,  but  It  Is  im- 
portant for  the  voters  to  know  who  Is 
putting  up  the  money. 

[Prom  the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune. 

July  18.  1959) 

Push  Clean  Elections 

A  clean  elections  bill  recently  approved  by 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee  falls  far  short 
of  the  needs  but,  In  the  words  of  Chairman 
Hennings.  It  Is  an  Improvement  over  the 
obsolete   1925  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

A  chief  weakness  In  the  measure  is  that 
it  excludes  primary  election  expenses  Pri- 
maries are  often  hotly  contested  and  more 
crucliU  than  general  elections  In  some  States, 
particularly  In  the  South  where  they  are  for 
all  practical  purposes  the  only  elections. 
Another  weakness  Is  that  reports  are  re- 
quired only  from  the  candidate  himself  and 
not  from  the  campaign  committees  that  help 
him  m  his  State  Many  campaigns  are 
financed  through  committees.  For  example, 
7  Senate  and  121  House  candidates  reported 
no  personal  expenditures  in  their  1968  cam- 
paigns. 

The  bill  does  establish  more  realistic  rules 
for  political  spending  It  would  Increase 
from  $4  million  to  about  $12  million  the 
yearly  spending  limit  for  national  political 
comnilttees  and  raise  the  legal  maximums 
Senate  and  House  candidates  may  expend. 
It  would  also  require  more  strict  accounting 
of  contributions  and  exf>endltures. 

Senator  Hen.nings  tried  to  have  primaries 
Included  in  the  bill  but  the  committee  voted 
five  to  four  to  reject  the  proposal.  He  will 
seek  to  amend  It  on  the  floor  to  make  It 
conform    to    his    original    strong    measure 

There  Is  no  assurance  at  present  that  even 
the  mild  bill  will  be  voted  on  this  session. 
Similar  measures  have  died  In  two  preceding 
sessions.  Congress  has  an  opportunity  to 
assume  moral  leadership  by  adapting  a  real 
clean  electlor^  bill. 


[Prom     the     Beaumont     fTex  i      Enterprise. 

July   12,   19591 

In  the   Name  or  Realism 

One  cannot  Justify  the  existence  of  a  law 
that  Is  completely  unrealistic  and  Ignores 
wholesale  the  facts  of  life 

That  s  why  we  are  pleased  with  a  bill  that 
has  been  approved  by  the  U.S.  Senate  Rules 
Committee 

The  measure  requires  fuller  reporting  on 
political  campaign  funds,  but  raise*  spend- 
ing limits  to  what  was  called — and  right- 
fully so — more  realistic  levels 

It  Includes  a  formula  for  campaign  funds 
based  on  votes  In  the  last  previous  election 
For  a  State  like  New  York  the  limit  for  a 
Senate  candidate  would  be  about  $300,000. 
The  present  limit  Is  $10,000,  a  ridiculous 
figure 

Chairman  Thomas  C  Hennings.  Jr  .  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Missouri,  Is  right  when  he  says  the 
measure  Is  a  vast  Improvement  over  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1925 

Certainly  excessive  use  of  money  In  a 
political  campaign  can  be  a  corrupt  prac- 
tice. However,  with  such  costs  as  expensive 
television  time  and  use  of  other  communica- 
tions media  to  be  contended  with  a  great 
deal  of  it  has  to  be  spent  If  a  candidate  for 
major  office  Is  to  be  able  to  fully  acquaint 
the   voters  with  his  program. 

If  he  Is  limited  by  law  to  an  unreasonable 
degree  there  Is  tremendous  temptation  to 
simply  lie  about  expenditures,  or  at  least  to 
find  devious  and  dishonorable  ways  of  get- 
ting around  the  statute* 

Take,  for  Instance,  a  statewide  campaign 
In  Texas  Just  to  visit  half  the  counties 
take*  a  mint  of  money 

Times  have  changed  a  great  deal  since 
1925. 


[Prom    the    Washington    Poet     and     Times 
Herald,  July  13.  1960) 

Clean  El*cttons  Again 

Every  Member  of  Congress  ought  to  have 
a  special  interest  In  the  clean -elections  bill 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  Senate 
Rules  Oonxmltt^e  This  measure  would  en- 
able them  and  their  rivals  and /or  successors 
to  run  for  office  in  1960  without  the  chagrin 
of  having  to  flout  the  intent  of  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act.  It  would  raise  the  legal  lim- 
its on  campaign  expenditures  to  reasonable 
sums  that  candidates  foe  office  could  abide 
by  The  present  limits  are  so  out  of  line 
with  the  current  c<^iets  of  campaigning  that 
they  compel  candidate*  to  be  evasive  If  they 
wish  to  be  elected.  Certainly  that  Is  an  un- 
healthy situation  for  every  legislator  who 
has  to  live  with  It. 

The  amended  Hennlngs  bill,  which  the 
committee  reported  out.  would  enable  can- 
didates for  Senator  or  Representative  at 
large  to  spend  up  to  $50,000  In  the  small 
States  and  up  to  $300,000  In  the  large-Statee. 
The  present  celling  Is  $10,000  Congressmen 
would  be  allowed  to  spend  $12,500  (or  more 
In  some  Instances  If  they  should  Invoke  the 
20-cents-a-vote  formula)  as  compared  with 
$2,500  at  present  The  formula  applied  to 
the  national  committee*  would  enable  them 
to  spend  about  $12  million  Instead  of  $3  mil- 
lion. That  figure  still  falls  short  of  cover- 
ing the  cost  of  a  national  campaign  In  these 
days  of  television,  but  it  Is  a  substantial 
improvement. 

Other  Important  provisions  of  the  bill 
would  tighten  up  committee  organization 
and  the  reporting  of  both  contributions  and 
expenditures.  The  Rule*  Committee  did  not 
offer  any  formula  for  requiring  all  groups 
working  In  behalf  of  a  single  candidate  to 
combine  their  financial  reports,  but  Its  bill 
would  require  every  candidate  to  list  the 
committees  and  organizations  known  to  be 
working  In  his  behalf,  even  though  he  may 
have  repudiated  some  of  them.  Perhaps 
that  Is  as  far  as  it  Ls  feasible  to  go  toward 
the  consolidation  of  political  financing. 


Report*  wi>uld  hive  to  be  made  10  days 
before  election  (In  addition  to  later  com- 
plete report*),  ana  they  would  be  oj>fn  to 
public  inspection  in  Federal  cfjurthouse*  as 
well  as  at  the  Capl'ol.  In  other  words,  the 
bill  relies  heavily  u-xm  publicity  to  dir-ccur- 
age  excessive  political  upending  and  reliance 
on  funds  fn^m  sperial  interests. 

There  are  some  tjifu-lng  wcaknetises  In  the 
bill,  ss  Senator  Ht  njnino.-s  ha.'  jxiited  out. 
It  would  not  cover  prurLarie*  despite  the  fact 
that  these  Intrapaity  ctmtesl*  are  equiva- 
lent to  elections  iu  nany  States.  It  does  not 
cover  political  committees  operating  In  only 
one  State  unless  they  are  subsidiary  to  a 
national  group.  Opponunlty  will  arise. 
however,  t<i  Impro-  e  the  bill  as  It  movee 
through  the  legislative  pr-jceis  The  i.Tnpor- 
tant  task  now  is  u  pu&h  it  tu  pH^>mpt  pas- 
sage through  the  3»nate.  The  lli^use  slujuid 
also  get  Into  ad  ion  so  that  the  bill  wi'.l  not 
grt  caught  In  the  idjournment  rush  or  the 
political  tanele  that  w"uld  llkeiv  beset  any 
measure  of  U"il8  sort  held  over  until  the  cam- 
paign ye&r  of   19C0 

[Frum  the  Wllmlng  on  ■  I>!  )  Morning  News, 
JuU  16.  li>5y  I 

Fob  Cleanek  ELxmoNS 

The  clean  elerticns  bill  approved  by  the 
Senate  Rules  comnittee  is  a  sensible  at- 
tempt at  rea.Lsm  I  he  ex:»tl;.>^  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  sets  Fpendlng  limits  so  low 
that  If  tlii  re  wercii  I  I'rfjphules  In  the  act 
almost  the  or.ly  csnd.dr.tes  who  won  elec- 
tions would  be  thoM'  wh  >  flsgranily  violated 
It, 

TTie  present  celling  on  spending  by  candl- 
dat/>s  fur  U  S,  Senator  la  $10,000  It  is  a  safe 
bet  that  no  Senator  has  l>een  elected  from 
a  large  State  in  the  television  age  wh.^.  hasn't 
spent  (or  had  spent  for  him)  several  times 
that  amount  E\-en  In  a  small  State  $:0.000 
is  hardly  enoiigh  to  produce  a  senatorial 
victory. 

This  Is  a  problem  to  which  no  practical 
solution  has  been  found.  Tlie  aim  is  to 
keep  tne  limit  low  enough  go  Uiat  fx>na  fide 
candidates  have  a  diance,  while  leaving  It 
high  enough  s  i  tliat  cajrildates  will  have  a 
reasonable  opportunity  t<o  reach  all  clafioes 
of  voters  It  is  undesirable  of  courFe.  for 
candidates  to  take  office  ple«dged  Uj  repay 
obligations  to  {>nvate  Int-erests  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  general  public  and  yet  the  al- 
ternative—financing pcjlitlcai  campiagriS  out 
Of  taxes-  has  r>ever  attracU'd  much  support. 

The  present  Hei.:.ing&  bill  is  aiu.ther  stab 
at  the  prLiblem  It  operates  on  the  s.a.Tie 
principle  as  tr.iffic  speed  limits,  which  are 
set  at  tie  .-ipofKi  h.'S  p^ercj-nt  of  driven^  actually 
adopt  on  a  ulven  strf  tch  of  road.  And  actual 
campaign  spending  "si^eed."  af  alrnott  every- 
body realizes,  is  a  goixl  deal  higher  t.han  the 
"speed  limits"  set  by  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act. 

So  the  Hennlngs  bill  would  set  a  senatorial 
campaign  ppendlng  limit  ranging  from  a 
maximum  of  $,='0.r>C0  in  small  .States  to  a 
maximum  of  $30n  oO<^  in  large  .^tat-es  The 
present  limit  l.-*  unooo.  For  Members  of 
the  House,  who  run  three  tlmefi  a.'  often, 
the  limit  Is  raised  from  $2  ',00  to  $12,500. 
For  national  commltteea  It  goe^  up  from  $3 
to  J12  million. 

Raising  the  limits  would  not  necessarily 
mean  that  actual  expenditures  would  be 
rsdsed.  TT^e  HennlnKR  bill.  Indeed,  contfiins 
provisions  designed  to  make  Its  limits  prac- 
tically enforclble.  Candidates  would  be  re- 
quired to  list  all  committees  and  organiza- 
tions working  for  them.  Including  any  whose 
support  they  had  repudiated.  They  would 
hare  to  file  reports  10  days  after  election, 
with  complete  re^v.irts  later  And  these  re- 
ports would  be  open  to  public  Inspection  In 
Federal  courthouses.  In  the  hope  that  the 
public  would  know  Just  wh?.t  financial  sup- 
port each  man  had  received. 

This  Is  Just  the  latest  attempt  to  solve  a 
problem  which  may  be  Insoluble.     It  wont 


be  the  last.  It  would  not  cover  primaries. 
tiiuugn   pruna.'-ies    are   the   real   elections   In 

tlie  bouth,  and  it  leaves  other  loopholes  open. 
There  is  ro^  im  for  Improvement  before 
!>rifisaire  But  the  Important  thing  Is  that  we 
Kre  trrlne  t- ■  per  more  honest  national  elec- 
tions snd  that  t.here  has  been  marked  prog- 
ress over  the  years. 

Mr.  JAVTTS  obta'npd  thp  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Pre.'^idcnt, 
will  the  Senator  from  Mi,s.<;ourl  yield  for 
a  question  b(  fo:e  he  yields  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Ser.ator  from  New  York  was  recornlzed. 

Mr  Y.^RBOROUGH  Before  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mis-^ourl  yields  the  floor  I 
wonder  if  he  will  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  J.^VITS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Senator 
from  Texas  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri a  question. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  .shall  trj'  to  an- 
swer any  question  put  to  me  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  The  inquiry  I 
wish  to  make  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mi.s.sourl  is  this:  If  his  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted,  would  he  be 
willine  to  accept  an  amendment  reading 
a."?  follows: 

On  ptige  10,  after  line  9,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(e)  Notwlth.standlng  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Art  rep'-irts  complying  with 
fither  requirement*  of  this  Act  filed  with 
State  officials  under  valid  State  laws  shall 
be  deemed  in  con. ;  llance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  sectU'ti  If  copies  thereof  are 
filed  with  the  officials  above  named  at  tJie 
time  of  filing  with  the  appropriate  State 
ofBclals.  so  long  as  one  report  Is  filed  bef'"<re, 
and  one  aft,er.  the  primary,  convention, 
caucus,  or  election  In  question  " 

In  explanation  of  Uie  amendment  I 
should  say  that  in  my  State  we  have 
very  strict  primary  election  reporting 
laws.  There  is  no  limit  on  the  amount 
which  may  be  contributed  by  any  one 
person,  but  it  is  a  penitentiary  offense 
not  to  report  each  contribution,  and  that 
report.ru-'  must  be  made  under  oath.  It 
takes  pace  Hft^?r  page  of  reports.  We 
must  report  contributions  of  $5.  $10, 
$12' -J.  and  $1  It  takes  a  very  large 
amount  of  meticulous  bookkeeping  and 
a  large  amount  of  acx-urate  accounting 
in  reporting  tliese  contributions.  If  we 
were  to  have  a  Federal  law  on  top  of  that 
law,  it  would  complicate  the  situation 
tremendously.  The  purpose  of  my 
amendment  would  be  to  amend  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment,  in  the  event  his 
amendment  is  adopted,  to  require  only 
one  set  of  those  onerous  election  reports 
under  the  State  and  Federal  laws. 

In  my  State  we  have  two  primaries. 
First  the  primary  and  then  the  runoff. 
In  my  State  a  sworn  report  of  all  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures,  including  gifts 
and  loans  of  property,  is  required.  That 
means  tiiat  if  somiK)ne  lends  us  an  auto- 
mobile, it  most  be  report«i.  If  some- 
one lends  us  a  type^-riter,  that  must  be 
rejwrt^  as  a  loan.  That  report  must 
be  made  under  oath.  Such  a  report  is 
required  from  7  to  10  days  before  each 
primary,  special,  or  general  election,  and 
within  10  days  after  each  primary,  spe- 
cial, or  general  election  Unforttmately, 
the  dates  on  which  these  reports  are  re- 


quired are  different  from  Lhose  proposed 
in  the  Federal  Elections  Act.  Therefore 
a  candidate  running  m  my  State  would 
end  up  after  a  year  in  a  primary,  runoff 
primary,  and  general  election  filing  six 
Slate  and  six  Federal  reports. 

Smce  all  thise  reports  must  be  filed 
under  oath,  it  is  naturally  very  impor- 
tant that  the  candidate  insures  their 
accuracy. 

In  a  large  campaign,  these  report-s 
require  many  hours  of  bookkeepmg  and 
t>T3mg 

I  therefore  propose  the  amendment, 
w  hich  would  allow  reports  filed  under  a 
\  ilid  State  law,  which  complies  substan- 
tially with  the  Federal  requirement,  to 
be  accepted  under  the  bill  when  filed 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  even  though  the 
dales  may  differ  from  those  listed  under 
the  proposed  act.  This  at  least  would 
reduce  the  12  reports  to  6  reports,  and 
impose  no  more  onerous  a  burden  than 
that  already  imposed  by  the  State  of 
Texas , 

I  might  say  to  the  Senator  that  we 
cannot  merely  say  we  spent  $20,000  for 
printing  We  must  give  the  name  of 
tlie  printer  We  must  say,  for  example, 
'We  paid  $571.20  to  XYZ  printer,  and 
$59.30  to  this.  that,  or  the  other  printer." 

If  we  incur  debts,  we  must  list  every 
debt  we  incur,  and  who  the  debtor  is 
and  how  much  is  owed.  All  of  this  re- 
quires meticulous  accounting  and  book- 
keeping. Formerly,  we  in  Texas  had  a 
limit  of  $10,000  on  expenses.  No  one 
ever  paid  any  attention  to  it.  So  now 
we  make  a  realistic  approach  to  the 
whole  problem.  Under  the  reform  law 
there  is  now  no  limit  placed  on  the 
amount  of  contributions,  but  it  is  a  pem- 
tentiary  offense  if  the  ccwitributions  and 
expenses  are  not  reported.  Under  the 
pending  bill,  it  would  require  a  whole 
headquarters  full  of  accountants  and 
bookkeepers  and  typists.  The  requi.'-e- 
ments  under  our  State  law  are  already 
more  strict  than  are  proposed  under  the 
proposed  Federal  Elections  Act. 

Mr.  President.  I  can  see  nothing  to 
be  gained  from  supporting  the  proposed 
amendment,  so  far  as  Texas  is  con- 
cerned— I  refer  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  i  Mr.  Hinwings]  and  the  distin- 
R'oi&hed  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating  J — except  more  burdensome 
bookkeeping  and  typing  on  the  part  of 
the  candidates.  If  the  distinguished 
Senators  will  accept  my  amendment  as 
a  proviso  on  their  amendment  requiring 
financial  reports  in  primaries.  I  will  be 
glad  to  join  in  support  of  their  amend- 
ment. Tlie  amendment  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  Senators  would  not  add 
one  iota  of  information  to  the  people 
of  Texas  to  that  which  is  now  required 
under  present  law.  It  would  add  a  ter- 
rible expense,  and  would  require  the 
filing  of  12  reports  instead  of  6  re- 
ports. The  people  of  Texas  already  get 
full  information. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  In  trying  to  answer 
the  rather  lengthy  question  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas.  I  should  like  to  inquire 
first  whether  the  Senator  presented  his 
amendment  to  the  committee  at  any 
time  for  consideration. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     No:  I  have  not. 
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Mr.  HENNTNGS.  The  first  time,  I  be- 
lieve, that  those  of  us  who  are  members 
of  the  committee  and  are  supporting  the 
proposed  legislation  have  heard  of  it  is 
now.  I  would  say  that  I  sympathize 
with  the  Senator's  position.  However, 
the  proposed  law  requires  four  report- 
ings  each  election  year  by  political  com- 
mittees and  reporting  before  and  after 
each  election  by  candidates.  Bankers 
and  brokers  and  Investment  bankers 
complain  about  the  great  many  reports 
they  have  to  file  with  the  SEC.  They 
do  not  talk  about  driving  bucketshops 
out  of  bualneos.  They  always  talk  about 
th«  number  of  r«port«  they  have  to 
make.  I  do  not  My  that  In  derogation 
of  my  friend 'I  ■uggeaUon.  I  only  say 
th»t  under  the  propoaed  law  In  election 
ye«ri  only  four  reports  would  be  re- 
quired from  polUlOAl  oon^mltteea  Un< 
der  the  1988  not  tlx  repoita  Kre  reqittred 
Therefore,  we  Rre  cutting  down  04)  the 
reporUnf  pi'oeeM 

A«  tfO  worda  "aubatiuMUl  eunMtllAnco  ' 
Uwe  we  fet  \\\U\  y»ry  i1ppi>  waIui  I  du 
nul  dnow  ju«(  huw  we  oovtitt  aA.v  U\ai  a 
HUle  l»w  (a  in  aubaUnvul  (XMiMtlunoa 
tMih  M  lo  im\e  An«l  Anuuiivt,  m«  woIi  a* 

\\\  U\e  Fe<|eiHkl  nUltUt*  viiUh\tit  ««nHi« 
mUiMMviM  enme«(\e4it  H^^Uy  In  ii^At  t^Mf 
intvi^rty  u\  the  <Hturu 

Mr  YAlUIOHOUtm  M>  ^-wid^n*, 
wiU  ih»  S«nAtxM'  yi<»)d> 

Mr  KRNNtNoa  I  em  m\y  trytnt  m 
answer  the  qvMwUott  of  thp  ««knAto»-  I 
yi*ld. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH  I  m^r^lv  wl'h 
to  Miy  to  the  dlaUngulshed  Senator  fi-oni 
MlMourt  that  I  will  take  out  the  word 
"substantial."  The  reporting  would  be 
in  compliance  with  everything  that  the 
Federal  law  requires  except  as  to  the 
dates. 

Mr.  HENNINGS,  Does  my  friend 
from  Texas  understand  that  the  present 
law  provides  that  these  filings  may  be 
made  with  the  clerks  of  the  district 
courts  or  with  any  State  officer  author- 
ized by  the  State  to  receive  these  reports 
for  the  purpose  of  filing  and  preserva- 
tion of  them'  When  we  get  to  the  point 
of  .substantial  compliance 

Mr,  YARBOROUOH.  I  withdraw  that 
word  "substantial." 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Our  bill  provides 
that  a  report  mav  be  filed  in  the  county 
with  any  officer  authorized  by  State  law 
to  receive  these  reports.  Therefore  it 
would  simply  mean  the  filing  of  one  re- 
port with  the  State  officer  and  a  dupli- 
cate for  Federal  purposes 

Mr  YARBOROUOH  My  amend- 
ment provides  that  where  the  Federal 
law  is  slightly  different  with  respect  to 
the  date  from  the  State  law,  the  filing 
would  comply  with  Federal  law  and 
would  be  treated  as  compliance,  where 
all  the  information  is  furnished  that  is 
required  under  the  Federal  act,  although 
the  date  is  slightly  different  under  State 
law, 

Mr.  HENNINGS,  My  first  impression 
is  that  I  believe  we  must  have  uniformity. 
The  Senator  says  that  so  many  reports 
are  being  made,  or  would  be  made. 
There  are  only  two  reports  that  candi- 
dates would  make.  I  do  not  know  where 
we  part  company. 


Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Perhaps  this 
will  clarify  the  situation.  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  this  question.  In  a  State  hav- 
ing  a  first  primary'  and  then  a  runoff. 
or  second  primary,  does  the  proposed  act 
require  filing  both  t>efore  and  after  each 
primary,  or  only  one  report  before  tiio 
first  primary  and  one  after  the  second 
primary? 

Mr.  HENNINGS  There  would  be  the 
requirement  for  filing  reports  befor-?  the 
primary  election. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH  If  there  were 
two  primaries,  first  a  primary  and  then  a 
runoff  primary,  would  the  proposed 
amendment  of  the  Senator  require  four 
reporta  or  two  report*  for  the  piimunca ' 
Does  It  require  two  reporta  for  e*ch  \n-\- 
mary  or  only  two  report*  for  both  pn- 
m»ii'lea  i'on^bint>d'? 

Mr  HKNNINOa  I  tliii\k  Uwv  \»  no 
(IWtiflllon  U\M  II  IPUUIiea,  lU  l»  hIaUmI  m- 
iKX'liUtl  bf^fine  «wu1  e,l\v\  m  iuin\tUV 

Ml    YAHftiiHin'tni      JtMth  i»tin\wiN  ' 

Ml  HKNNlNOri  I  AMMino  n  vvuuht 
invtvn  an.v  au>I  »\p\  v  \\\  in\Ai  \  i U  oom  «r 
U\e  >l<^n«^lu^  |\im>  lutt  v«^i\  ii^tolt  inuaUo 
in  U\ts  uttnt^irtl  pinrihtn 

Ml    VAHttoHn\ttU«      thrtt  \suuUI  It*. 

«|MU«»     lh«M»     »i*    |«»|»uM«,   If   lh»M»   A\v   \A\\ 

Ml'  HKNNmtV!«  t  «<n  nut  yjhilPixh^h.l 
>x  hv  <hp  ?*rn»Uu(  f«rtv»  MX  p^hnM*      Oup 

on*»  ftftpr  thp  ptim«iv  mid  >»n*>  i^^km* 
before'  And  oop  ftr»ri  (he  nn^eriil  rl»»rnoi\ 

Mr  YARBORdtlOH  Thrr*  aif  two 
primftrie5  A,"!  I  \inder5f00d  thp  di^tm- 
Bui'^hed  Sefintor  fiT)m  Missouri.  If  there 
were  two  primaries,  there  would  be  two 
rrport^s  for  o:ich  primary,  one  before  and 
one  after  the  first  primary,  and  one  be- 
fore and  on*^  after  the  sf-rond  primary; 
and  then  one  report  before  and  one  after 
the  general  election,  making  a  total  of 
SIX  reports 

Mr  HENNINGS  One  rppx)rt  would 
be  required  bf-fore  each  primary  and  one 
after  each  primary,  and  one  before  the 
general  election  and  one  after  the  gen- 
eral election,  if  the  Senator  is  referring 
to  the  creneral  election. 

Mr  YAHBOROUGH  Under  the  very 
strict  laws  m  Texa.s,  requiring  full  dis- 
closure. I  do  not  know  of  any  additional 
information  which  could  be  given  to  the 
people  of  Texas  or  to  any  interested  per- 
son anywhere  in  the  Nation  on  campaign 
finances 

Mr  HENNTNGS.  Why  cannot  the 
Senator  file  the  .same  statement  with  the 
State  that  he  file.s  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment'^ 

Mr.  Y.ARBOROUGH.  Our  Stat«  laws 
are  stncti-T  than  those  of  the  Federal 
Government 

Mr.  HENNINGS  If  they  are  stricter, 
the  candidate  is  then  well  within  the 
law — well  within  both  the  State  and  the 
Federal  enactment.s 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH  The  purpose  of 
the  amendment  is  to  reduce  the  number 
of  reports  from  12  to  6  Will  the  Senator 
accept  the  amendment' 

Mr  HENNINGS.  I  have  never  seen  or 
heard  this  objection  before.  As  I  read 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  the  candidate  would  only  have 
to  make  duplicate  reports. 


Mr  YARBOROUOH  My  proposal 
would  accept  very  full  reports.  The 
only    difference    Is   in    the    dates.      Our 

dates,  under  the  State  law.  differ  But 
this  amendment,  a  report  filed  with  the 
secretary  of  state,  under  State  law, 
would  be  accepted  as  the  filing,  even 
though  the  dates  might  vary  by  a  few 
days. 

Mr.  GORE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '^ 

Mr  HENNINGS  Would  the  Senator 
mind  repeaiir.g  his  question?  I  was  en- 
gaged in  a  div'.i.vsion 

Mr  YARBOROUOH  I  yield  to  the 
dlstintfuishwl  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
who  t'.a.s  a  (j  lei'.ion  to  a.sk  m  connection 
\Mili  the  piopuaed  amendment 

Mr  QOHK  I  tmve  a  copy  of  t^ie 
ftmendinei'.i.  nuimutted  by  the  dutm- 
M'a->.hrd  H<"nrtioi  fn>m  Texu*  Aa  1  un« 
ilri-.'.>i\d  tl.i-  tunt-mlmeni  fioin  n  careful 
u'udii.te  of  ,t  ;i  pivivulr*  (hrtl  the  f^liitd 
of  u'lunu  \Mih  rt  Huir  uuveuuneni. 
v^huh    ie|»<M«  i'i>ni|Uv    '*>\\i\   ihe  |tiuvi< 

(lulu  of    the   lUil   hu\s    iM'fuitt   UlP  HontUo 

Aiutht  ui  diH^uiHi   <u  Im>  a  (Manitiuiiev 

^\\U\  Iho  U4.;  if  dvi|tlUM\U<  «««ttM^«  %XH9 
a>tluiline\l       l«    ilirti    h«i|    euii««<M^ 

Ml    VAHMoi.nron       Ih.U  U  eoiit»e» 

\{i  UnNNlNU-M  lh«l  !•  yvh«l  I 
l\n\>>  iHs  u  «\ii\n\i)  i\\  \Vp  Alts  Mil  \\\ 
iU3MM>nUM*l  (|l<M\  I  hp  hill  ^ua>\I\Ip*  t 
\\\t\\  %n\  to  ih>  Mphrtim  fn\n\  tpnnp^««»* 
i\[\\\  thp  ,HtM«ivM  fimn  Vrxrt,*  Ihftl  \\\P 
f\<'\\ti%  n\n\  i>«  mtKxW  «  it  h  tlip  rlPi  k  <>(  »h*> 
r»^r1nRl  rlfiiKM  o-miit  ui  with  nny  f<t»te 
nfflolAl  «u'h<Mi7od  \indpr  Stnlp  Inws  to 
i^-crivp  it»t>..!t.s  on  ronti  ibuliorw  aiid  ex- 
l>'ndn  UI  PS 

I  briievp  wp  air"  talkiru?  Rb<iut  the 
.'^ame  thiiiK  I  can  accept  the  amend- 
ment with  the  understanding  that  the 
legislative  history  will  provide  that  the 
reports  shall  be  filed  at  the  same  time 
as  the  reports  are  required  by  the  Fed- 
eral Act.  I  understand  the  amendment 
so  provides. 

Provision  has  been  made  in  the  bill 
for  filing  with  a  State  official;  it  is  not 
nece.^vsary  to  file  with  a  Federal  official. 
It  will  be  lawful  to  file  with  a  State  of- 
ficial authorized  by  State  laws  to  re- 
ceive these  statements. 

Mr  Y.ARBOROUGH.  In  response  to 
the  statement  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  bill  provides: 

Such  report*  shall  b«  complete  as  of  th« 
tenth  day  next  preceding  the  day  on  which 
an  election  for  the  office  for  which  he  is  a 
candidate  U  to  be  held,  and  as  of  the 
fortieth  day  following  such  election,  and  in 
each  Instance  shall  be  filed  not  later  than 
the  third  day  following  the  reporting  date 

The  State  requirement  In  Texas  is  that 
they  be  filed  not  less  than  7  nor  more 
than  10  days  prior  to  the  primaries,  and 
that  following  the  primary  they  be  filed 
in  not  less  than  10  days — I  believe  it  is 
10  days 

Mr  HEH^NINGS.  That  brings  the  re- 
quirement well  within  the  proposed  Fed- 
eral provisions  for  the  date  of  filing :  does 
It  not? 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH  "As  of  the  40th 
day  following  such  election," 

The  reporting  date  In  the  bill  Is  40 
days  after  an  election.  The  reporting 
date  under  State  law  is  10  days  after  an 


election.  In  the  State  of  Texas,  that  is 
complicated  because  the  primaries  are 
not  40  days  apart. 

The  purix)se  of  the  amendment  is  sim- 
ply to  provide  that  where  a  candidate 
furnishes  information  required  by  Fed- 
eral law.  and  the  report  is  filed  at  a  time 
which  IS  in  compliance  with  State  law, 
that  date  will  be  sufficient  to  comply  with 
the  Federal  law,  too. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Would  It  be  satis- 
factory if  we  superseded  that  with  the 
dates  required   under  the  Federal  law? 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Provided  it 
meeta  the  State  date  and  gives  all  the 
infarmation  provided  In  the  Federal  law, 
that  will  be  auCncient  under  Federal  law, 

Mr  HCNNINQS.  If  10  daya  la  provided 
under  Slate  law  and  40  under  the  Fed' 
eiMl  law,  which  hfu  been  extended  to 
receive  a  hi^aI  deal  of  mfornutlun  which 
initilii  ouine  m  by  way  uf  pMymeni  of 
IjUU,  Ute  eui\iribuUu4\a,  Mid  auoh  uihw 
thintia,  I  do  not  aee  huw  the  twi>  o«n  be 
lutinnmiMHt  We  ace  taltelUM  wbuul  40 
ilMya    M    MalUal    lU    iUya    »rve)     the 

<>leoU(M\ 

Ml  YAmtt^OUOH  In  'Umm  m  in 
inrtuy  uihei  MU^ea  the  (uUnaMiHi  aid  \\\\\ 
hoitt  40  (Uy«  A^MkH  Ooneiwlly.  Uipy  •«ii> 
I  tin  wuiitn  9  wtH>ka  \\i  tN^vh  \\\hp{  In 
inv  I4u((>  W  )•  ehht^i  4  weiMta  (M  K  wv«^a 
<*»MM«  rt*»m»ndini  \sk\  wheU\w  \\\t  m><'\\k\A 
nitiuAiy  M\a)I  b^  \\pM  yw\  \\\p  lant  HaUii- 
tUy  »\f  ihp  nn>»>U\  9km\\9  8t«»w»  nx  \hf 
tunp  al  B  wiH^ka,  (tomf>  S  wt^kK,  itom«  a 
nuv\th 

When  proviRlon  Is  madp  for  40  days, 
nnd  thenp  la  anottier  irquliTment  for  tlie 
next  primary,  the  situation  becomes 
confused 

Mr.  HENNINGS  In  that  case  they 
would  overlap,  and  reports  would  be 
made  on  both  occasions 

I  am  sure  it  Is  obvious  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas  that  when  we  deal  with  the 
time  when  the  reporting  Is  required,  we 
cannot  understake  to  enact  Federal  leg- 
i.slation  which  will  meet  certain  circum- 
stances in  all  50  of  the  States 

Mr  YARBOROUOH.  The  purpose  of 
the  amendment  is  to  avoid  a  hiatus  in 
the  law  in  the  case  of  a  primarj-.  The 
bill  would  require  that  a  report  on  the 
primary  be  filed  within  40  days,  and  we 
also  would  have  the  requirement  that 
the  repKjrt  on  the  second  primarj*  be  filed 
10  days  before  the  report  on  the  first  one 
That  hitatus  would  make  the  law  un- 
workable in  that  resp>ect.  unless  the  pur- 
pose in  connection  with  the  amendment 
is  to  require  that  the  first  report  be  filed 
before  the  final  one. 

As  the  wording  now  stands,  the  second 
report  would  have  to  be  filed  before  the 
first  one.  and  thus  there  would  be  inex- 
tricable confusion  as  between  the  first 
and  the  second  reports 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  me? 

Mr   HENNINGS.     I  yield. 

Mr  PASTORE,  I  inject  myself  into 
the  debate  on  this  matter  only  because 
I  wish  to  be  helpful  if  possible, 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  I  fuUy  under- 
stand that, 

Mr  PASTORE,  Although  there  may 
be  a  little  disagreement  in  regard  to  the 
detaiLs.  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Texas  law  are  much 


firmer  and  much  stricter  than  the  re- 
quirements of  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  such  a  situation, 
the  second  primary  might  be  held  before 
the  40  days  had  elapsed,  and  thus  before 
having  the  full  amount  of  publicity  in- 
tended to  be  had  by  means  of  this  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     ExacUy. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
will  only  be  necessary  for  the  Senator 
from  Texas  to  add  to  the  language  he 
proposes  a  provision  that  when  the  time 
for  the  filing  of  the  report  on  the  second 
primary  comes  before  the  time  for  the 
filing  of  the  report  on  the  ftrat  primary, 
the  filing  ot  the  report  on  the  date  re- 
quired in  the  case  of  the  general  primary 
will  aerve  to  aatlafy  the  provision 

Mr  VAHJlOHOUaH  That  la  the 
purpose 

Mr  J*AH'IxmK  »uV  the  »enatur  a 
anieiutmnni  dues  not  ountain  aueh  n  prti* 
vikiun  nlUuuiwh  1  believe  W  ahuuM  I 
bellrve  ihe  Henftlto  aho\iUt  atht  a  \\\\\- 
vikion  U\  (he  ettmtl  lltnl  ihe  40Mla>'  pei  Uh( 
ah«\U  not  \w  ivqunml  \\\  *hi  ulueivmt  It 
Uie  PlaVe  ittquiimnent  la  f\M  a  ahuiUi 
)H>iUHt  wt  Unip 

\\\  \\\\\p\  >^^\\^\*  \  \\\\\\^  \\\p  (tehaVur 
ritvtn  Mii»»\niii  lo  II  Vina  \\^  |nu  ihe  i^H«t> 
\\»)\\  wt  jmUln^iiy  wn  \\\f  amn\in»a  wt 
n\unpy  ihal  rit  Imhva  ^t»*^n»  ^M  ranrti' 
rti^tw*  m  prnpi-al  pIppMvmvs.  Rfli't  Un?y 
haxT  b<M»n  wp1w»»h1  in  primaHw> 

Mr  HKNNlNO«     Kxaclly 

Mr  PASTORK  If  ther^  are  svifnclent 
SUte  law  provisions.  I  believe  that  ob- 
jective will  be  attained 

So  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Texas 
should  include  in  his  amendment  a  pro- 
vision that  when  the  State  requirement 
as  to  time  is  stricter — in  other  words, 
when  the  period  of  time  thus  required  is 
shorter — the  meeting  of  that  require- 
ment will  serve  to  meet  the  time  re- 
quirement under  the  so-called  Hennings 
amendment. 

I  think  that  will  be  simple  to  provide, 
for  I  believe  that  both  Senators  are  in 
agreement 

Mr  HENNINGS,  Mr  President,  I  very 
much  appreciate  the  contribution  the 
able  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
made. 

Since  this  proposal  has  just  now  been 
dropped  out  of  the  .sky.  so  to  speak.  I 
wonder  whether  the  Senator  from  Texas 
will  put  in  writing  the  amendment  he 
proposes 

We  know  that  the  40-day  period  fol- 
lowing the  election  is  for  the  purpose  of 
coming  to  an  understanding  and  report- 
ing on  all  promi-ses  and  agreements;  and 
we  as.Tume  that  compliance  with  that 
provision  would  be  effected  in  4C  days 
following  the  election.  That  is  the 
reason  for  the  40-day  provision. 

Our  proposed  legislation  contains  such 
a  provision,  and  that  procedure  is  con- 
templated by  the  act. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  The  purpo.<^e  of 
the  amendment  is  to  accomplish  that  re- 
sult The  amendment  was  drawn  up 
with  that  point  in  mind — in  other  words, 
to  avoid  the  hiatus  of  requiring  that  the 
final  report  on  the  fir.st  primary  be  filed 
some  days  after  the  fiimg  of  the  report 


on  the  second  primary,  inasmuch  as  m 
Texas  we  have  the  requirement  that  the 
initial  report  shall  be  filed  10  days  be- 
fore the  second  primary. 

It  is  beUeved  that  this  amendment 
would  obviate  that  difSculty. 

Mr,  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  the  Senator  from  Texas  had  men- 
tioned this  matter  to  me  before  now.  I 
feel  considerable  responsibility  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter,  along  with 
other  Senators  who  have  Joined  me  In 
support  of  the  pending  measure;  and  If 
I  were  to  accept  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas,  even  though 
not  fully  understanding  what  the 
amendment  would  do  aa  regarda  Uie  en- 
tire act,  I  believe  I  would  be  undertaking 
more  reaponaibility  than  I  ahould  under« 
take  here  on  the  floor 

Mr  YAHaoHOUUH  I  appiwlate 
the  o(it\M)ientioua  atvilude  uf  the  Henaiur 
fr<4n  Miaauuii  m  Uiat  riHiai-d 

Ml  HKNNINOM  1  wiah  to  do  aU  I 
can  fur  all  the  Htale«,  aa  imtailta  Vheae 
phivuxuta 

Ml  YAHm>H(n)tU<  \  tMtmiUMut  the 
ttiatmnuuhml  Manatm  fiiMn  MiaMnni  txtv 
ihr  \\\\\p  atnt  wuiK  w\\\\  y^^n^  he  ha*  \\*- 
yt>t»Mt  \i\  thia  auWiw'V  \  )i>«ii>V  U»e  lh« 
t^tuiymUN^t'e  I  haye  »^avM*i\  hiw 

M»  «KNN»N\*l»  \  Aw  \\y\\  mm\  in« 
<*i^nvi»ni«me<»  \  havr  »ti>y\»tiHl  t  \\^  $  yt^^t-e 
yyf  wtv»-k  tv*  una  mi»aav»»^,  and  t  ai>^  nt>»  at 
all  dl!«t\nlM»d  by  any  ^-n^H^aal  in  WM^nwp- 
Hon  with  It  Ortninly,  1  vtpry  murh  ap- 
piTclat*  thp  mtei-wtt  of  the  Senator  from 
Tpxrs 

Aft^r  all.  so  far  as  T  am  concerned, 
conx-enlence  Is  the  least  of  the  considera- 
tions invoh*ed  We  want  to  pass  a  good 
bill  which  will  be  fair  and  just  to  the 
American  people 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  I  agree  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr  HENNINGS  And  I  am  sure  that 
the  Senator  from  Texsis  is  in  agreement 
with  these  purposes,  for  I  know  his  high- 
mmdedness 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  serious 
problem  if  we  tr>-  to  adjust  to  the  dates 
of  primarj'  runoffs  In  two-p>arty  States 
in  which  such  primary  elections  are  held. 
The  40-day  provision  is  for  the  express 
purpose  of  making  it  possible  for  a  candi- 
date to  report  on  the  fulfillment  of 
promises  made  and  agreements  entered 
into  and  similar  matters.  I  point  out 
that  that  subject  was  ver>-  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  committee,  and  is  covered 
by  the  bill  as  reported  unanimously  by 
the  committee,  insofar  as  the  bill  relates 
to  general  elections 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  was  not  attempting 
to  cause  delay;  my  sole  interest  was  in 
finding  a  way  to  avoid  the  hiatus  in  re- 
gard to  the  40-day  provision,  which 
causes  great  difficulty  m  my  State,  since 
the  two  primaries  are  never  more  than 
35  days  apart 

I  certainly  thank  the  Senator  from 
Mi.s,souri, 

Mr  HENNTNGS,  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  efforts  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  to  be  of  help  to  us 
and  to  render  help  in  the  circumstances, 
as  he  sees  them.  But  I  am  sure  he  well 
realizes  that  there  must  be  at  least  some 
degree  of  uniformity. 
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As  I  hare  stated,  we  have  provided 
that  Uie  reports  may  be  filed  with  any 
State  ofBoer  who  is  authorized  by  law  to 
receive  reports.  That  means  any  au- 
thorized State  officer  of  the  county  In 
which  the  candidate  resides. 

We  have  eliminated  the  requirement 
for  six  reports  a  year,  as  contained  In 
existing:  law;  and  we  now  propose  that 
only  four  reports,  instead  of  six.  be  re- 
quired each  election  year  from  political 
committees. 

I  have  tried  my  best  to  simplify  the 
arran«remait. 

At  this  time,  and  without  seeing  a  fur- 
ther modification  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  if  he  proposes 
to  make  one.  I  would  not  wish  to  under- 
talce  the  responsibility  of  accepting  his 
amendment  solely  as  a  result  of  the  col- 
loquy we  have  had  here  on  the  floor,  for 
I  have  not  seen  his  amendment  in  final 
form,  and  I  would  have  to  compare  it 
with  other  provisions  of  the  bill. 

This  is  a  very  complex  matter — not  in 
principle,  but  certainly  in  draftsman- 
ship; and  I  do  not  know  how  his  amend- 
ment would  impinge  on  the  other  pro- 
visions of  the  bin. 

I  know  that  the  40-day  provision  was 
Included  with  a  definite  purpose  m  mind; 
and  I  have  undertaken  to  outline  that 
purpoee. 

But  when  we  come  to  deal  with  a  10- 
day  provision,  we  deal  with  an  entirely 
different  matter;  and  I  do  not  know  how 
we  can  serve  the  purpose  of  the  pending 
bill  by  adopting  the  suggestion  that  tiie 
bill  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  for  a 
period  of  10  days — if  that  be  the  sugges- 
tion. 

Certainly  I  have  done  my  best  to  un- 
derstand the  good  purpose  the  Senator 
Irom  Texas  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  laws  of  our 
State  require  that  they  be  filed  10  days 
after  the  primaries  and  that  they  be 
filed  under  oath.  This  amendment  was 
proposed  to  comply  with  that  require- 
ment of  State  law. 

Mr,  HENNINOS.  Would  the  Senator 
object  to  having  the  reports  filed  40  days 
after  election? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Not  if  we  could 
get  the  State  legislature  to  amend  the 
State  laws;  otherwise  we  would  end  up 
with  12  very  extensive  reports. 

Mr.  HENNINOS.  Is  the  Senator  bas- 
ing his  objection  on  the  necessity  for 
having  to  make  carbon  copies  and  hav- 
ing to  make  12  reports,  becau.se  of  th'^re 
being  runoff  elections  In  the  Southern 
States? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  It  was  not  an 
objection;  it  was  an  inquiry. 

Mr  HENNINOS.  I  do  hope  the  Sena- 
tor can  support  the  amendment,  because 
it  is  a  truth-tellmg  amendment  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  one  of  the  most 
candid  and  forthright  Members  of  this 
body.  I  hope  he  does  not  object  to  the 
amendment  simply  upon  the  basis  of 
havms  to  make  a  few  more  reports, 
which  I  realize  can  be  burden-somp.  but. 
goodness  knows,  we  all  make  them  I 
hope  the  Senator  will  not  depart  from 
the  general  philosophy  and  objective  of 
this  proposed  legislation  merely  because 
It  may  require  the  copying  of  a  few  addi- 
tional reports. 


Mr.  YARBORODOH.  May  I  suggest 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri that  the  amendment  which  Is  pro- 
posed by  me  would  furnish  all  the  Infor- 
mation that  the  Senator's  bill  would 
furnish,  but  would  provide  for  simplifl- 
eatiOQ  of  reports 

Mr.  HENNINOS.  If  the  Senator  will 
present  an  amendment  that  will  comply 
with  the  time  requirement  and  provi- 
sions of  the  present  bill,  we  shaJl  accept 
It.  AnythinK  that  i^  simpler  is  srenerally 
better.  I  do  not  know  how  the  Senator  s 
amendment  would  affect  legislation  as 
relating  to  all  50  States  of  the  Union. 

I  do  wish  I  had  had  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  amendment  before  the  hour 
of  a  quarter  after  4  thi.s  aftem(X)n. 
Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Texas  and  I 
can  work  out  something  better.  I  offej 
my  services  for  that  purpose,  and  will 
stay  here  until  midnight  or  after  to  do  It. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  would  not  ask  the  Senator 
to  remain  until  midnight. 

Mr.  HENNINOS.  I  understand  the 
Senator  s  problem.  I  am  sure  he  under- 
stands a  part  of  ours. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  can  thor- 
oughly Rive  symi)athy  to  the  objective  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Ser.ator  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  HENNINOS.  Three  bills  have 
been  reported  in  7  years,  and  we  have 
done  the  ve:-y  best  we  can.  After  three 
b.lLs  were  reported,  we  tried  to  perfect 
them  by  some  amendments.  Some  of  us 
have  been  interested  in  this  subject  for 
10  years,  ever  since  we  have  been  on  the 
committee  and  have  become  interested 
in  such  legislation,  which  happens  to  be 
true  in  my  own  case. 

This  amendment  is  presented  to  me. 
I  would  like  to  accept  It,  but  I  cannot 
accept  it  until  I  take  a  look  at  it,  com- 
pare It  with  the  rest  of  the  bill,  and 
have  some  of  my  able  aides  of  the  com- 
mittee do  the  same  thing. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  I  shall  present 
it  later,  so  the  Senator  wUl  have  an  op- 
portunity to  study  it. 

Mr.  HENNINOS.  I  deeply  appreciate 
it.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  T^xas  for 
his  spirit  of  helpfulness  and  for  attempt- 
ing to  assist  us  in  the  formulation  of 
forthri?ht  leuislation. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  offer  to  work  with  us 
on  it. 

Mr.  GORK      Mr   President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Missou.'"i  ha.s  the 
floor. 

Mr,  HENNINOS  Mr  President,  in 
view  of  tht^  fact  that  my  able  colleague, 
who  is  verv  much  interested  In  this  Ie<n.s- 
lation,  and  who  has  been  movt  helpful  in 
making  various  suB.,'^estions  with  rela- 
tion to  It,  and  indeed  offering  legislation 
of  his  o'vvn  and  amendments  of  his  own 
with  respect  to  it,  wishes  to  .speak.  I  am 
very  ^lad  now  to  yield  the  floor. 

I  should  :.ke  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tenne-x-ee.  who  al.so  .served  in 
what  some  of  us  have  called  the  rather 
unre^'ardin^j  and  thankle.ss  job  of  cliair- 
man  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Privileges 
and  Elections  when,  in  1956,  I  reslimed 
the  chairmanship  because  I  was  a  can- 
didate that  year.     I  tried  to  resign  sev- 


eral years  before,  but  I  was  not  ^wrmltted 
to  reMgn,  becaiise  certain  contests  were 
com.:. 4  up.  and  I  suppose  I  had  worked 
myself  into  that  Job  because  I  was  in  so 
many  of  these  contests,  and  some  Sen- 
ators were  deludt-d  into  thinking  that  I 
knew  more  ab<3Ut  those  laws  than  other 
Senators  did.  which  I  now  dL.<;claim. 
Like  so  many  other  thtng.s,  we  find  the 
drafting'  of  legislation  is  exceedingly 
complex,  but  the  ba.sic  principles  upon 
which  the  legi.slatlon  is  based  are  very 
simple. 

With  that  thought  and  my  thankjs  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  Termessee.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr  GORK  Mr  President.  I  am  In- 
deed grateful  for  the  peneroa"^  remarks 
of  the  able  senior  Senator  from  Missouri. 
It  is  with  the  greate.st  of  appreciation 
that  I  .say  to  you,  Mr  President,  that  the 
dlstinpuished  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri ha.s  labored  long  and  diligently  to 
bring  to  enactment  a  bill  which  would 
throw  proper  safeguards  around  our 
elective  process.  This  Is  Important,  be- 
cause the  quest  for  democracy  must 
never  cease.  The  battle  continues  from 
day  to  day,  year  to  year,  from  generation 
to  generation,  from  Lssue  to  Lssue.  Today 
the  Senate  is  con.siderinK  means  of  safe- 
guarding, protecting,  and  making  more 
meaningful  the  elective  process. 

The  essence  of  democracy  is  that  each 
Individual  citizen  have  a  voice  in  hia 
government,  in  its  policies,  in  Its  ad- 
ministration, and  in  the  selection  of 
parties  and  persons  to  see  to  its  day -to- 
day operation.  In  the  ballot  box  each 
voice  is  equal. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  is  more  to 
the  meaningful  exercise  of  the  francliise 
than  the  mere  right  to  cast  a  ballot,  im- 
portant as  this  is.  Not  only  must  the 
ballot  itself  be  free;  it  must  oiler  choices 
and  be  protected  against  the  undue  in- 
fluence of  money  in  our  elections. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  Nation,  even 
the  rieht  of  suffrage  wa.s  hedued  about 
by  many  qualifici^tions.  borne  of  these 
qualifications  had  to  do  with  the  eco- 
nomic status  of  the  individual  voter  or 
prospective  officeholder. 

Perhaps  we  forget  that  under  our  early 
State  constitutions  poBsession  of  a  free- 
hold estate  was  a  common  8ulTra*ie 
qualification.  The  power  of  the  purse 
was  even  more  in  evideiw^e  in  Uie  quali- 
fications for  holding  office.  In  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts  the  Governor  had  to  po.s.sess 
property  wortli  at  least  £1.000,  a 
considerable  sum  in  that  day  In  Mary- 
land he  had  to  own  no  less  than 
£5.000  worth  of  property.  It  has  been 
estimated  that,  in  the  1780's  in  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts,  only  about  16  percent  of  the 
population  enjoyed  the  right  to  vote. 
An  even  smaller  percentage  was  eligible 
to  hold  office. 

Property  qualifications  were  trradually 
reduced  and  removed  in  one  State  after 
another  The  direct  power  of  the  pxirse 
wa.?  broken.  Such  pronouncements  as 
the  one  by  Justice  Samuel  Chase,  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  In  1802,  sound 
.■^tran^e  to  us  now.  In  referring  Uy  pro- 
posals to  chant  e  the  constitution  of 
Maryland  to  provide  for  universiil  male 
sutlraue,  he  stated. 
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The  change  In  the  State  conBtltutlon  by 
allowing  universal  suffrage  will  In  my 
opinion,  certainly  and  rapidly  destroy  all 
protection  to  property  and  all  seciirlty  to 
personal  liberty;  and  our  republican  con- 
stitution win  sink  Into  a  mobocracy,  the 
worst  of  all  possible  governments  The  mod- 
ern doctrines  of  our  late  reformers  that  all 
men  In  a  state  of  society  are  entitled  to  enjoy 
equal  liberty  a:id  equal  rights  have  brought 
this  mighty  mischief  upon  us,  and  I  fear  It 
will  rapidly  progress  until  peace  and  order, 
freedom,    and    property,   shall    be    destroyed. 

That  sounds  a  bit  like  some  dire  pre- 
dictions we  hear  now  ever  so  often. 

There  is  no  point  in  detailing  further 
developments  in  the  broadening  of  the 
suffrage.  We  are  familiar  with  the  15th 
amendment  and  the  19th  amendment. 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  we  have  now  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  where  most  of  us 
are  willing  to  admit  that  any  citizen, 
not  disqualified  by  reason  of  insufficient 
age,  lack  of  sufficient  mental  capacity,  or 
the  like,  is  qualified  to  vote  without 
reference  to  property  quaUfications,  and 
that  all  should  be  permitted  and  en- 
couraged to  qualify  to  vote  and  to  vote. 

But  a  new  menace  has  arisen.  Asain 
the  power  of  the  purse  threatens  the 
meaningful  participation  of  the  Indi- 
vidual in  the  democratic  process. 

Today,  advances  in  the  .social  sciences. 
In  advertising  and  merchandising,  and 
the  ready  access  of  all  individuals  to 
mass  media  of  communications  such  as 
newspapers,  radio,  and  television,  have 
combined  to  present  us  with  a  new 
threat  to  the  proper  selection  of  candi- 
dates and  the  proper  decisions  on  issues 
through  the  elective  process 

Means  of  thwarting  the  public  will. 
means  of  warping  the  public  will,  means 
of  manufacturing  public  opinion,  are 
readily  at  hand  for  those  who  have  the 
price  to  pay 

Today  the  candidate  for  public  office 
who  has  acce.ss  to  unlimited  funds  has 
many  advantages  over  the  candidate 
who  can  purchase  no  forum  from  which 
to  present  his  views.  Today  money 
can  buy  Madison  Avenue  promotional 
techniques  and  facilities  Money  can 
give  the  candidate  radio  and  television 
time.  Money  can  give  the  candidate 
newspaper  advertising.  A  stall  of  re- 
searchers and  writers  can  have  quality 
speeches  suitable  for  all  occasions 
ready  at  hand  and  available  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice. 

These  things,  and  others  that  money 
will  buy,  can  be  helpful  to  our  electo- 
rate if  used  in  moderation  in  reason- 
ably equal  amounts  by  both  contestants. 
But  if  the  big  money  is  on  one  side  a 
great  advantage  may  be  gained. 

Now,  these  ideas  are  not  original  with 
me,  although  I  have  had  them  for  a 
long  time.  As  long  ago  as  1952.  a  great 
Republican  statesman,  the  late  Robert 
A.  Taft.  understood  this. 

Perhaps  Senators  have  read  the  mem- 
orandum which  was  written  by  the  late 
Senator  Taft  shortly  after  his  defeat 
for  the  Republican  nomination  in  1952. 
Mr.  Taft  pave  much  of  the  credit,  or 
attached  much  of  the  blame,  for  his 
defeat  for  the  presidential  nomination 
by  General  Eisenhower  to  the  power  of 
New  York  financial  interests. 


Here  is  Senator  Taft's  own  assess- 
ment from  his  memorandum  as  quoted 
in  US.  News  &  World  Report: 

First.  It  was  the  power  of  the  New  York 
financial  interests  and  a  large  number  of 
businessmen  subject  to  New  York  Influence. 
who  had  selected  General  Elsenhower  as 
their  candidate  at  lea^t  a  year  ago  There 
wa<!  a  strong  and  substantial  minority  of 
Taft  supporters  among  business  leaders. 
but  they  were  a  minority,  partlctilarly  in 
the  East 

Mr.  President,  I  think  Senator  Taft 
was  correct  In  his  assessment  of  the 
power  of  the  purse  In  our  political  ac- 
tivities today. 

In  1956  I  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  and  in  that  capac- 
ity conducted  an  investigation  of  politi- 
cal contributions  and  expenditures  dur- 
ing the  1956  general  election  campaigns. 
My  committee  cataloged  direct  expendi- 
tures of  campaign  committees  in  excess 
of  $33  million. 

I  repeat — this  applied  only  to  the 
general  elections.  We  made  no  inves- 
tigation as  to  the  expenditures  in  the 
primaries  or  in  the  conventions  of  the 
two  political  parties. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
$33  million  can  influence  a  lot  of  votes. 
I  am  al.so  convinced  that  my  subcom- 
mittee was  not  able  to  catalog  any- 
where near  the  total  amount  of  money 
spent  to  influence  voters  during  the 
1956  general  election  campaigns.  But 
even  if  this  were  all  the  money  thus 
spent,  it  is  entirely  tr>o  much.  And 
particularly  so  when  it  goes  preponder- 
antly to  one  side. 

Much  of  the  expenditures  we  cata- 
lot,'ed  in  1P56  were  made  in  the  mass 
media  field.  We  were  able  to  trace  al- 
most $4  5  million  in  newspaper  political 
ad\ertising  We  were  able  to  trace  al- 
most $10  million  in  political  advertising 
by  radio  and  television. 

I  think  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
that  those  who  have  fortuitously  m- 
herited  wealth,  or  who  have,  by  one 
means  or  another,  accumulated  wealth, 
are  the  heavy  contributors  to  political 
campaign  funds.  A  man  who  does  not 
have  big  money  cannot  contribute  big 
money. 

Neither  is  it  surprising  to  find  the.se 
people  contributing  preiwnderantly  to 
that  political  party  with  policies  most 
favorable  to  large  vested  interests. 

My  subcommittee  attempted  to  trace 
and  catalog  campai.en  contributions 
by  various  categories  Of  cour.se  we 
could  not  follow  all  contributions.  We 
attempted  to  determine  who  contrib- 
uted amounts  of  $500  or  more  and  we 
tried  to  find  out  where  the  money  went 

In  running  down  these  contributions 
some  interestmg  patterns  developed. 
For  example,  we  found  that  an  over- 
whelming proportion  of  the  contribu- 
tions from  organized  labor,  though 
smaller  than  other  mass  amoimts,  went 
to  candidates  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

We  found  that  officials  of  the  47  lead- 
ing tmderwriters  of  investment  bonds 
contributed,  in  individual  amoimts  of 
$500  or  more,  a  total  of  $237,800  to  Fle- 
publicans  against  only  $2,000  to  Demo- 


crats. This,  of  course,  is  not  surprising. 
It  is.  nonetheless,  m  my  opinion,  deplor- 
able. 

We  foimd  $51,600  contributed  to  Re- 
pubhcans  by  officials  of  37  leading  ad- 
vertising agencies.  We  were  unable  to 
find  any  $500  contributions  from  these 
officials  to  Democrats. 

Checking  among  officials  of  the  29 
largest  oil  companies,  we  found  $344,997 
for  Repubhcans  and  $14,650  for  Demo- 
crats. 

Officials  of  the  100  largest  mlhtary 
prime  contractors  gave,  according  to 
our  records.  $1,133,882  to  Repubhcans 
and  $40,975  to  Democrats. 

We  found,  among  officers,  regional  and 
honorary  vice  presidents,  and  directors 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, 21  individuals  who  contributed 
$81,475  to  Republicans.  According  to 
the  information  received  by  the  subcom- 
mittee. Democrats  received  notlung 
whatsoever  from  this  notable  group. 

The  Democrats  registered  zero  with 
officers  and  directors  of  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  too. 

It  was  a  matter  of  concern  to  me  to 
discover  that,  among  contributions  of 
$500  or  more  made  by  individuals,  our 
committee  received  repyorts  showing 
that  individuals  In  the  State  of  New 
York  gave  almost  as  much  money  to  the 
Republican  Party  as  the  Democratic 
Party  received  from  all  States,  including 
New  York.  In  fact,  individuals  listmg  a 
Manhattan  Island  address  contributed 
more  to  the  Republican  Party  than  the 
I>emocratic  Party  got  from  all  such  con- 
tributions throughout  the  entire  United 
Slates,  exclusive  of  Manhattan  Island. 

I  was  equally  concerned  to  note  the 
high  percentage  of  Democratic  Party 
contributions  which  came  from  New 
York.  As  reported  to  our  committee, 
among  contributions  of  $500  or  more 
from  mdividuals  to  the  Democratic 
Party,  37  percent  came  from  the  State  of 
New  York. 

This  is  not  to  speak  in  derogation  of 
that  State.  It  is  to  state  a  fact — that 
both  political  partie.s  lean  heavily  upon 
the  financial  center  of  New  York  City 
for  camc>aign  contributions.  One  party 
received  by  far  the  greater  amount,  of 
course,  but  I  wish  to  give  the  facts  re- 
garding both  parties.  As  reported  to 
our  committee,  among  contributions  of 
$500  or  more  from  individuals  to  the 
Democratic  Party,  37  percent  came  from 
the  State  of  New  York.  I  think  It  is 
dangerous  and  unwise  for  either  party 
to  be  thus  mdebted  to.  or  forced  to  seek 
contributions  from — or,  if  that  term  is 
not  satisfactory",  to  accept  contributions 
from  this  tight  little  group  of  titans  who 
manipulate  our  Nation's  financial  strings 
from  the  canyons  of  Wall  Street. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  invite  attention 
to  the  policies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment presently  in  effect,  which  operate 
so  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  this  group. 

The  investigation  and  report  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions provided  a  dramatic  illustration  of 
the  complete  inadequacy  of  existing  law 
regulating  the  contribution  and  exr>end- 
Iture  of  funds  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
fluencing elections.     The  Congress   not 
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ill  I  only  has  the  power,  but  It  has  a  dear 

responsibility  and  duty,  to  enact  mean- 
ingful legislation  to  protect  our  demo- 
cratic processes  in  the  public  Interest. 
I  am  gratified  that  after  long  delay  the 
Senate  is  proceeding  to  consider  a  bill 
i-.i  on   this   subject.    For   3    years   I   hare 

1     •  undertaken  to  bring  such  legislation  to 

the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Now  that  the 
Senate  is  considering  a  bill,  I  hope  it  will 
enact  an  effective  measure. 

In  my  view.  meaninErful  and  effective 
legislation  governing  the  use  of  money 
in  elections  must  contain  certain  funda- 
mental provisions. 

First,  there  must  be  sc«ne  reasonable 
limit  on  the  amount  which  any  one  in- 
dividual may  contribute  for  use  in  po- 
litical campaigns  during  a  calendar 
year.  The  present  law  is  utterly  mean- 
ingless in  this  regard.  Individuals  can 
and  do  contribute  money  to  candidates 
and  parties  of  their  choice  in  amounts 
which  are  limited  only  by  the  size  of 
their  pocketbook  and  their  willingne.ss 
to  contribute.  One  who  contributes 
upward  of  $100,000  during  the  course 
of  a  campaign  is  obviously  exercising  a 
degree  of  Influence  on  the  outcome 
which  is  far  out  of  proportion  to  the 
one  vote  he  is  permitted  to  cast. 

One  who,  over  a  year  or  a  period  of 
years,  spends  uncounted  thousands,  and 
perhaps  uncounted  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  to  influence  the  elec- 
tion of  a  presidential  nominee  of  either 
political  party,  is  exercising  an  influence 
over  the  Democratic  or  Republican  Party 
to  which,  in  my  view,  no  citizen  should  be 
entitled. 

Contributions  in  such  large  amounts 
tse  inimical  to  the  process  of  represent- 
ative government,  which  envisages  the 
election  of  pubUc  oflacials  by  the  free 
choice  of  the  entire  electorate.  Just  as 
I  have  spoken  of  the  freedom  of  an  indi- 
vidual to  contribute  whatever  amounts 
he  may  be  willing  to  contribute,  the 
same  is  true  of  certain  interests  repre- 
sented by  a  group  of  mdividuais  for- 
tuitously situated.  This  situation  con- 
stitutes a  threat  to  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 

I  feel  strongly  that  there  should  not 
only  be  an  overall  limitation  on  the 
aggregate  amount  which  may  be  con- 
tributed by  one  individual,  but  that  there 
should  be  further  and  more  restrictive 
limitations  upon  the  amount  which  an 
Individual  of  one  State  may  contribute 
to  Influence  the  election  of  a  candidate 
for  the  U.S.  Senate  or  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  in  some  State  other 
than  his  own. 

By  what  right  does  a  wealthy  ind:vld- 
.  uaJ  in  one  State  exercise  Influence  in  the 

choice  of  a  representative  for  the  people 
of  another  State  far  and  away  greater 
than  that  which  a  voter  in  that  State 
can  bring  about  through  the  ca.stmg  of 
his  ballot? 

A  representative  of  the  people  in  either 
the  House  or  the  Senate  should  be  .se- 
lected on  the  basis  of  the  free  choice  of 
the  people  whom  he  represents  directly, 
without  undue  influence  from  t.hose 
outside  the  State  who  have  special  m- 
terests  which  they  m&y  wl»h  to  protect 
or  preserve. 
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Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
wHl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  a  question, 
if  I  may. 

Mr.  GORE      I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  NEL'BERGER.  Has  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Tennes.see  ever  gone  into  an- 
other State  and  made  a  speech  for  or 
again.'it  a  candidate  for  the  Senate  run- 
ning for  elf^ction  in  that  State? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  spoken  in  many 
States  in  the  course  of  our  national  cam- 
paieiLs,  in  support  of  candidates  of  my 
party. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER,  Does  the  Senator 
think  that  that  is  a  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciple he  is  laym:?  down  today? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  so  construe  it. 
becau.se  what  I  can  contribute  in  the 
way  of  a  speech  is  information,  ideas, 
perhaps  encouragement,  and  Is  per- 
haps to  encourage  enthu.-ia.sm  of  the 
workers  and  supporters  of  a  particular 
candidate.  It  is  something  that  does  not 
cost  a  h^reat  deal  of  money.  My  party 
speeches  are  always  free,  I  assure  the 
Senator 

Mr.  NFT-BEHGER.  I  would  say  this 
to  the  diatm^ui-shed  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. If  a  had  my  choice  between  re- 
ceiving a  SI. 000  contribution  from  a  rcsi- 
dent  of  Tennessee  and  having  come  Into 
Oregon  the  eloquent,  persuasive,  and  in- 
fluential voice  of  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoRrl, 
raised  m  my  behalf.  I  would  much  prefer 
that  the  latter  would  be  done  for  me. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  appreciate  the  compli- 
ment. I  havf->  never  had  such  a  value 
placed  upon  my  feeble  efforts.  I  volun- 
teer now  to  .speak  at  Klamath  Falls,  at 
Eugene,  and  in  as  many  cities  as  the  dis- 
tinguislied  junior  Senator  from  Oregon 
wishes  me  to  speak  in  Oregon  in  his 
behalf. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  appreciate  Im- 
mensely the  very  generous  offer  of  the 
jun:or  Senator  from  Tennessee,  and  his 
kind  ofTer  is  taken  up  herewith  by  me. 
I  know  that  we  sometimes  speak  rhetori- 
cally in  the  Senate,  but  I  hope  he  did 
not  so  .'-peak  just  now. 

I  do  wish  to  .say  in  all  seriousness  that 
I  feel  we  should  not  compartmentalize 
ourselve-s  too  much.  We  are  50  States, 
but  we  are  also  1  Nation  I  have  the 
feeling  that  I  have  much  more  interest, 
for  e.xaniple.  in  who  the  two  Senators 
from  Tennessee  are  than  in  who  is  the 
Governor  of  Tennessee.  It  makes  very 
little  dilTerence  to  me  who  is  the  Crov- 
emor  of  Tennessee.  He  can  only  pass 
upon  laws  which  prevail   in  Tennessee. 

However,  the  two  Senators  from  Ten- 
nessee Cfin  have  a  voice  in  makintr  laws 
which  apply  equally  m  Oregon  as  they  do 
inTenneispe. 

I  won:ier  If  we  should  say  we  will 
adopt  a  provl.■^ion  which  proclaims  that 
a  resldtiit  of  tiie  Tennea^^e  Vall-y  ha.s 
no  interest  whatever  in  the  presence  in 
the  Semite  of  a  man  who  believes  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  should  V 
dismembered.  In  other  words,  the  TVA 
is  a  part  of  the  very  life  blood  of  the 
area  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  1  eiaaessee  represents  so  well.     Let 


u.'->  a.'^sume  that  a  certain  other  Senator 
says  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
should  be  abolished.  He  would  cer- 
tainly have  the  right  to  advocate  such  a 
step.  Would  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessf^  say  that  a  person  who  lives  in  the 
Tenne.s.see  Valley,  who  obtains  cheap 
power  from  TVA.  benefits  from  flood 
control,  benefits  through  the  improve- 
ment of  his  farm,  and  obtains  recrea- 
tion, navigation,  and  all  the  other 
things  which  are  a  part  of  TV  .A.  cannot 
make  a  contribution  in  a  campaign  in 
opposition  to  the  Senator  from  another 
State  who  would  abolish  TVA'' 

I  just  wonder  if  that  is  a  wi.se  prin- 
ciple to  put  into  law?  I  again  empha- 
size that  although  we  are  50  States, 
those  who  are  sent  to  the  Senate  from 
the  50  States  enact  leijislation  for  the 
whole  country. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  believe  the  able  Sen- 
ator has  displayed  remarkable  ability 
in  raising  the  question  of  national  in- 
terest in  the  makeup  of  the  National 
Congress  Undoubtedly  all  have  an  in- 
terest. However,  under  our  system  It  Is 
the  prerogative  of  the  people  of  Ten- 
nes.see  to  send  to  Washington  repre- 
sentatives of  their  own  choosing. 

I  would  not  prevent  any  individual  In 
Tennessee  from  making  a  contribution 
to  the  campaign  of  a  candidate  for  th-^ 
House  of  Representatives  or  for  the 
Senate  from   another   State.     However, 

1  do  say  that  there  should  be  a  limit. 
When  one  candidate  receives  .suhstan- 
tial  sums  from  without  the  State,  his 
opponent  may  find  It  necessary  to  .seek 
similar  assi.stance.  When  I  am  a  candi- 
date for  the  S<^nate  I  undertake  to  en- 
courage enough  contributions  to  keep  a 
headquarters  open.  I  am  aware  of  the 
fact  that  It  is  general  kncrwl»>dt;e  that  I 
am  not  one  who  has  ever  had  a  preat 
deal  of  money  with  which  to  conduct  a 
political  campaign. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  Senator 
from  Tenne.ssee  is  so  able  and  attractive 
that  he  does  not  need  a  great  deal  of 
money 

Mr  GORE  The  Senator  from  Orecon 
Is  overly  generous  Money  comes  in 
very  handy.  I  will  say,  particularly  when 
television  time  is  .so  expensive  that  1  or 

2  minutes  cost  a  great  deal  of  money 

I  realize  that  the  people  In  Tennes.see 
have  an  Interest  in  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  We  have  a  very  vital  Interest  In 
the  election  of  men  who  will  take  a  na- 
tional viewpoint,  who  will  regard  the  de- 
velopment of  natural  resourcwi  In  the 
Tennessee  Valley  as  the  development  of 
natural  resources  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

The  people  of  Tennessee  have  sent  to 
the  Senate  for  several  years  now  Sena- 
tors who  take  a  similar  view  with  re.spect 
to  the  development  of  natural  resources 
in  Oregon.  It  does  not  necessanly  fol- 
low, though,  that  because  of  our  inter- 
est m  the  election  of  broadminded  Sena- 
tors from  Oregon  that  we  .'Should  have 
the  right.  If  we  had  the  fund.*!,  to  .send 
unlimited  ."^hrsh  fund."?  into  Oregon  to 
thwart  the  will  of  the  people  of  Oregon. 

In  modest  amoimt.  I  would  permit  It. 
But  I  should  like  to  point  oiit  to  the  Sen- 
at.T  a  i  aiher  classic  example  of  tlie  type 


of  abuse  permitted  bv  present  law.  I 
will  not  u.se  names,  becai.se  I  prefer  not 
to  identify  the  persons.  But  a  very- 
prominent  American,  who  has  long  been 
Interests  in  public  afiair.s^  and  who  ha.s 
displayed  a  marsed  interest  in  Ameri- 
ca's welfare,  told  me  he  went  to  a  very 
wealthy  citizen  cf  Pemi.sylvanla  and  so- 
licited a  sizable  campaign  contribution 
for  a  candidate  for  the  U  S.  Senate  in 
Pennsylvania.  1  he  reply  of  the  wealthy 
individual  was  that  the  amount  request- 
ed would  be  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  in 
the  campaign  o!  a  candidate  m  Penn- 
sylvania; that  we  can  take  that  much 
and  buy  the  ele<  tion  of  a  Senator  in  a 
bmAil  mountain  ^  tate. 

I  say  we  need  to  take  these  things  into 
consideration.  I^t  an  individual  in  New 
York,  or  Texas,  or  Teruies.see.  or  Maine, 
or  any  other  State,  make  a  reasonable 
contribution  to  the  campaign  of  the 
Junior  Serxator  ;  :om  Teimessee  or  the 
junior  Senator  f -om  Oregon,  or  others; 
but  Uie  sky  should  not  remain  the  lim- 
it; there  should  b  ■  some  reasonable  limi- 
tation upon  the  {  mount  of  such  contri- 
butions. I  submit  to  the  Senator 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Tenne.ssee  that  there 
should  be  rea.sonable  limitations,  not 
only  on  contrlbut  on.s  made  across  State 
lines,  but  on  all  political  campaign 
contributions. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  tiank  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr  NEUBERG  n^.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  I  have  been  the  .sponsor  of  a  bill 
which  would  eliminate  all  private  bene- 
factions and  wDuld  have  the  U.S. 
Government  flnuice  all  campaigns. 
as  was  first  advocated  by  President 
Theodore  Rocvsrv^lt  more  than  half  a 
century  ago.  S^  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  and  I  are  not  very  far  apart 
in  our  views. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  certain  dange-  to  our  national  co- 
heslvene.ss  in  pr>posing  any  compart- 
mentalization  of  campaign  contribu- 
tions. For  exaniple — and  I  know  the 
Senator  from  TeiLne.s.see  would  not  pro- 
pose thl.s — one  cojld  .'^ay,  with  certainly 
collateral  logic,  that  a  resident  of  the 
Second  Congressional  Di.'^trict  of  Ten- 
nessee shovild  be  iorbidden  to  contribute 
to  a  campingn  fo-  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  thf  First  Congressional 
District  of  Tennessee.  becau.«5e  it  Is  ob- 
vious that  no  one  in  the  Se^-ond  District 
of  Tennessee  can  .'ote  In  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  I  know  the  Se-nator 
from  Tennessee  vould  not  want  to  go 
that  far  in  corr  partmentalizing  this 
proposal. 

We  h.ave  had  th^'  situation  where  cer- 
tain exponents  of  so-called  big  business 
have  made  large  cf  mpaign  contributions 
acros.s  State  bouncaries  to  races  for  the 
Senate  In  Oregon  on  behalf  of  Repub- 
lican candidates.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
be  fair,  we  also  have  had  situations  in 
which  certain  trad?-union  political  edu- 
cation funds  have  Viadt'  substantial  con- 
tributions acro.ss  S  ate  Ime.s  in  Oregon  to 
the  campaigns  of  Itemocrauc  candidates 
for  the  Senate.  This  has  become  a 
practice, 
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If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  last  sena- 
torial campaign  of  the  late  Senator 
Robert  A.  Taft.  of  Ohio,  which  was  in 
1950.  benefited  by  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars  of  contributions  from  corLserva- 
tives  all  over  the  United  States,  not 
simply  tho.se  in  Ohio.  Thev  admired 
Senator  Taft, 

I  know  that  when  a  liberal  candidate 
of  national  reputation  runs  for  ofSce,  he 
receives  contributions  from  liberal- 
minded  citizens  all  over  the  United 
States,  to  whom  he  has  become  a  symbol. 
I  would  not  want  to  destroy  the  na- 
tional interest  which  there  is  in  a  seat  in 
the  U.S.  Senate,  where  so  much  influence 
is  cast  on  laws  for  the  whole  country  . 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
has  done  a  public  .service,  as  he  so  oft^n 
contributes  in  this  Chamber,  by  raising 
the  issue  and  bringing  before  us  a  ques- 
tion whicli  I  feel  ultimately  has  to  be 
settled.  I  simply  want-ed  to  be  cai-eful 
that  we  do  not  do  anyth.ing  which  will 
jeopardize  the  status  of  the  Senate  as  a 
national  bod^-,  and  cau.se  it  to  be  some- 
thim,'  which  will  be  divided  into  many 
sei^arate  compartments. 

Mr  GORE.  The  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  contributed  greatly  to  this  debate. 
I  concede  that  tiiere  is  great  merit  to 
his  view,  and  m  that  hpht  I  wish  to  call 
his  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  we  had 
a  limit  of,  say.  $500  winch  a  person  from 
one  State  could  contribute  to  a  campaign 
within  another  State,  that  $500  might 
be  duplicated  by  his  wife,  by  his  son. 
by  his  daughter,  and  by  his  daughter- 
in-law.  Some  of  his  friends  might  be 
encouraged  to  make  similar  contribu- 
tions. 

I  do  not  seek  in  any  way,  nor  do  I 
desii-e.  to  prevent  reasonable  contribu- 
tions and  the  movement  of  campaign 
money  m  reasonable  amounts  across 
State  lines;  but  in  this  day  of  monopoly, 
in  this  period  when  small  business  is 
being  pushed  to  the  wall,  when  the  big 
get  bigger  and  the  rich  get  richer  and 
more  powerful,  in  tliis  day  when  the  tax 
policy  of  the  US.  Government  is  so 
vital  to  certain  vested  inl-erests,  there 
is  a  temptation,  as  well  as  an  op- 
portunity, for  a  few  with  vested  inter- 
ests to  combine  their  wealth,  particu- 
larly in  the  small  States,  and  brmg  to 
bear  an  influence  m  this  Chamber  which 
is  inimical  to  the  public  welfare. 

I  may  say  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  that  I  sliall  now  refer  to  one 
other  provision  which  Is  omitted  from 
the  bill  before  the  Senate.  That  is  a 
limitation  on  campaipn  expenditures  in 
presidential  caiupaipns.  When  the  able 
junior  Senator  from  Oregon  seeks  reelec- 
tion next  fall,  he  will  be  on  tlie  Demo- 
cratic ticket  headed  by  ihe  Democratic 
candidate  for  President.  It  is  ineffec- 
tive, it  seems  to  me,  to  place  ceilings  and 
restrictions  ujx>n  campaign  expenditures 
of  candidates  for  tlie  office  of  Senator 
and  Representative  who  are  runmng  on 
the  same  ticket  with  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President,  without 
imposing  limitations  on  campaign  ex- 
penditures made  on  behalf  of  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice  President  If  we 
want  to  do  this  job  effectively,  we  can- 
not  do  it   piecemeal.     W«   must    apply 


restrictions  not  only  upon  the  amounts 
which  an  Individual  can  ewitribute,  not 
only  upon  the  amounts  which  one  cam- 
paign committee  can  expend,  but  we 
must  also  impDse  a  ceiling  upon  the  total 
expenditures  which  can  go  Into  the  ef- 
fort to  influence  public  opinion  and 
bring  about  the  election  of  a  Representa- 
tive, a  Senator,  and  a  President. 

Mr  NEUBETIGER.  Ina.smuch  as  the 
able  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  spoken 
of  presidential  contests,  what  about 
presidential  primaries,  which  have  be- 
come so  important  and  so  symbolic  m 
creating  public  sentiment  for  or  against 
certain  candidates  for  President ''  We  all 
know  that  the  primaries  have  become  so 
decisive  that,  in  relatively  recent  years, 
the  fate  of  national  figures  like  Thomas 
E.  Dewey,  Wendell  L.  Willkie,  and  Harold 
Stassen.  hi  their  presidential  aspira- 
tions, has  been  decided  in  the  presiden- 
tial primaries  in  certain  States.  Yet 
there  is  no  public  record  at  all  of  the 
unancing  of  their  campaigns  in  the 
pre.sidential  primaries. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  agree  completely  with 
the  statement  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  that  such  a  provision  is  omitted 
from  the  bill.  I  agree  that  it  should  be 
included  in  the  bill.  But  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  the  chah-man  of  tiie  committee, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Keknings],  has  offered 
an  amendment,  which  is  now  pending 
and  which  I  support,  which  will  bring 
within  the  terms  of  the  bill  not  only 
the  primary  elcctioris  for  the  nomination 
of  Senators  and  Representatives,  but 
also  the  nominating  conventions  and 
primary  elections  for  the  nomination  of 
candidates  for  the  office  of  President 
and  Vice  President.    Is  that  not  correct '' 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely conect;  that  is  one  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  join  the  Senator 
from  Ti'ime-ssee  in  supporting  this  very 
wortiiy  amendment,  as  I  stated  yester- 
day, which  has  been  joined  in  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee-  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  jneid  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  *Mr.  Moss 
in  the  chair  • .  Does  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  yield  to  the  Senator  frc«n 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr    GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
fix>m  Termessee,  and  I  desire  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  them.  Unfortimately, 
I  was  called  out  of  the  Chamber  during 
part  of  Ills  address. 

Will  he  discuss  the  desirability  of  pro- 
hibiting contributions  by  mmors  who 
themselves  are  not  entitled  to  vote?  As 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  knows,  con- 
tnbutions  of  that  tyi^)e  have  been  sub- 
jects to  great  abuse  by  a  number  of 
the  wealthier  famihes  of   the  country. 

Mr,  GORE.  I  have  not  yet  referred 
to  tliat  F>oint.  One  would  naturally  won- 
der what  legitimate  political  interest  an 
infant  would  have  in  the  nomination 
or  election  of  a  Senator  or  a  Member 
of  Llie  House  of  Representatives  from  a 
State  fai-  removed  from  the  playground 
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of  tlie  Infant,  and  what  moral  risrht  there 
extsts  for  the  exercise  of  such  an  in- 
fluence. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  further? 

Mr.  OORE.  I  yield- 
Mr.  CLARK.  Will  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  state  whether  he  gave 
any  consideration  to  the  desirability  of 
prohibiting  contributions  by  persons 
who  themselves  are  too  young  to  vote? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania — 
and  I  do  so  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee — that  this  point 
was  considered.  Of  course  we  know  that 
as  regards  tracing  the  source  of  a  con- 
tribution, a  minor  has  no  right,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  to  maJce  such  a  contribution 
if  he  is  the  beneficiary  of  a  trust  fund  or 
if  his  income  is  in  some  way  or  other 
subject  to  the  influence  or  control  of 
others. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  not  agree  that  the  record  shows 
that  a  niunber  of  the  wealthier  families 
In  the  country — for  instance,  I  recall 
that  the  E>u  Pont  family  was  one.  al- 
though I  would  not  wish  to  single  out 
only  that  one  family — have  made,  in  the 
names  of  their  children,  contributions  to 
the  Republican  Party? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  We  noticed  that  as 
long  as  8  or  10  years  ago:  and  in  that 
connection  I  might  also  refer  t-o  a  very 
prominent  family  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  correct;  and  let 
US  name  the  family — the  Pew  family. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Well,  that  is  not  far 
from  it. 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  Could  it  be  that 
their  offsprings  are  precocious'' 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  a  pos.sibility.  but 
I  would  not  think  it  a  probability  in  that 
case.    

Mr.  HENNINGS.  This  point  was  cov- 
ered by  the  bill  as  reported  in  1957 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  not  pursue  the 
subject  further,  except  to  say  that  in 
my  judgment  such  a  limitation  would 
be  a  wise  one:  and  that  the  principle 
supported  by  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see, although  questioned  to  some  extent 
by  the  Senator  from  Oref;on  ( Mr.  Nett- 
BXSQsnl,  probably  is,  on  the  whole,  desir- 
able— namely,  that  one  who  is  not  en- 
titled to  vote  for  a  candidate  for  nomi- 
sation  or  election  should  not  be  entitled 
to  contribute  to  the  campaign  of  that 
candidate. 

I  realize  that  such  a  prohibition  ml?ht 
cause  difiQculties  in  some  of  the  States 
in  which  a  preponderance  of  the  wealthy 
persons  in  the  State  are  in  one  political 
party.  But  I  believe  that  matter  could 
be  handled  by  strictly  limiting  the 
amount  of  the  contributions  by  any  in- 
dividual or  group  of  individuals,  while 
at  the  same  time  providing  a  tax  credit 
for  small  contributions  as  sugge.sted  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Tennessee,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  and  myself. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  We  certainly  gave 
that  point  a  great  deal  of  thought — as 
we  have  tried  to  do  to  every  possible  de- 
velopment in  connection  with  a  primary 
campaign  or  a  general  election  cam- 
paign, and  as  we  did  in  connection  with 


Senate  bill  2150,  introduced  on  July  3. 
1957.  and  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and   Administration 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  that  bill  the  one 
known  as  the  Hennings-Green  bill? 

I^Ir.  EIENNINGS  Yes  It  was  re- 
ported by  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Johnson!  on  July  3.  1957,  and  was  Cal- 
endar No   585 

The  particular  provisions  were  tiiat — 

It  shal.  be  unlawful  for  a:iy  person  to 
make  a  csntrlbution  or  expenditure  In  con- 
nection with  any  election  of  candidate*  In 
any  nam-  ether  than  his  own.  or  for  any 
candidate,  political  committee,  or  other  per- 
son to  a'cppt  or  receive  any  contribution 
prohlbltel   under   this   section. 

It  ahali  be  unlawful  for  any  Individual 
under  th«!  age  of  18  years  to  make  a  contri- 
bution or  expenditure  In  an  amount  exceed- 
ing HOO.  ar.d  for  any  person  knowingly  to 
authorize,  ratify,  or  receive  any  such  con- 
tribution, 

I  may  say  that  wl  have  tried  in  many 
ways  to  have  the  bill  reach  this  floor, 
and  we  have  offered  many  alternatives, 
many  of  which  have  been  rejected  by 
the  committee,  and  others  have  been 
rejected  by  me. 

Mr  CLARK.  As  a  matter  of  legisla- 
tive hi.-tor\-.  does  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri believe  that  the  provusion.s  of  his 
amendment  which  restrict  contributions, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  exce.ss  of  a  par- 
ticular amount  would  prohibit  this 
method  of  making  gifts  by  minors,  from 
funds  riven  to  tnem,  for  contribution 
purposes  by  their  parents  or  their  grand- 
parent.';^ 

Mr  HENNINGS.  I  believe  the  phrase 
"indirectly"  would  sub-'tantially  cover 
the  matter,  and  that  is  really  the  amend- 
ment. 

However,  this  situation  reminds  me  of 
the  one  in  regard  to  the  gift  tax  imposed 
on  any  sums  in  excess  of  $3,000  Seven 
or  eight  years  ago  we  found,  to  our 
amazement,  that  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  was  not  doing  anything  about 
undertaking  to  collect  gift  ta.xes  on  con- 
tributicns  in  excess  of  $3,000  We  had 
official.'^  of  the  Bi'reau  appear  before  us 
and  testify  in  ret;ard  to  that  matter,  and 
that  was  the  substance  of  their  testi- 
mony. 

So  t.here  are  many,  many  ways  in 
which  It  would  be  possible  to  make  the 
proposf-d  leeLslation  better  than  it  now 
stands,  or  even  better  than  it  would  be 
if  all  the.^e  amendments  were  to  be 
adopted 

We  have  tried  to  present  a  relatively 
simple  sene.s  of  amendments  in  conjunc- 
tion w:th  the  bill  as  reported  so  as  to 
make  .=:ome  progress  this  year  in  dealing 
with  election  legislation. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  .should  like  to  point  out 
to  the  distin^tuished  senior  Spnat^;r  from 
Pennsylvania  that  Senate  bill  440.  which 
I  introduced  last  year,  cont.ains  on  page 
24  a  provi-sion  which  would  prohibit  con- 
tributions by  persons  under  the  ase  of 
18,  and,  likewise,  it  contains  a  provision 
which  would  prevent  one  person  from 
making,'  a  contribution  in  the  name  of 
another  person. 

Mr.  CLARK  Do  those  amendments 
contain  the^^e  prohibitions'' 

Mr.  GORE.     No:  they  do  not. 

Prar.kly.  I  think  the  action  which  the 
Senate    takes    on    the    pending    amend- 


ment which  has  been  offered  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Mi.s&oun  will  deter- 
mine whether  the  Senate  wants  to  have 
effective  legislation  in  this  field  enacted 
Mr  CLARK.  I  agree  completely  with 
my  friend  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 

Mr  NEUBERGER  Let  me  say  that  I 
agree  with  both  my  friend  the  Senator 
from  Tpnne.s.see  and  my  friend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania,  especially  on 
that  particular  issue. 

Mr  GORE  I  have  some  amendments 
at  the  de?k.  and  T  have  di.scu.s.sed  them 
with  the  distinguished  and  able  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr  Hennings], 
the  chairman  of  the  committee 

If  his  amendment  shall  b^  ai^reed  to. 
then  further  amendments  will  be  offered 
and  a  serious  effort  will  be  made  to 
secure  their  adoption.  But  unless  the 
Senate  shall  agree  to  include  primary 
elections  and  conventions  and  nomina- 
tion campaigns,  then  perhaps  all  other 
proceedings  will  be  pro  forma. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
agree  with  that  candid  observation? 

Mr  HENNINGS  I  would  say  that,  un- 
happily, is  a  doleful  fact.  Should  the 
Senate  fail  to  face  up  to  its  responsibility 
In  this  matter  and  fall  to  come  to  the 
realization  that  it  has  a  duty  to  the 
American  people,  both  in  reporting  and 
in  compliance,  to  see  that  the  full  light 
of  publicity  be  allowed  to  shine  on  all 
things  that  happen  in  primary  as  well  as 
general  elections,  then  a  great  deal  of 
the  u.seful  purpose  of  this  bill,  as  these 
amendments  would,  I  think,  tend  to  im- 
prove it.  would  be  defeated.  It  would  be 
an  occasion  of  deep  regret  to  me,  and  I 
think  an  occasion  of  disappointment  and 
dismay  to  the  American  people,  if  the 
Senate  failed  to  live  up  to  its  own  moral 
standards  with  resp>ect  to  conduct  in  our 
own  primaries  and  our  own  general  elec- 
tions. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
This  discussion  illustrates  one  other 
thing.  The  pending  bill,  though  it  makes 
some  improvements  on  existing  law  with 
respect  to  reporting,  is  in  fact  httle  more 
than  a  shell.  Provisions  offered  in  the 
committee  which  would  place  effective 
hmlts  and  safeguards  upon  the  aggre- 
gate amount  which  could  lawfully  be 
contributed  by  an  individual,  the  amount 
which  could  lawfully  be  expended  in  a 
campaign  for  election  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  Senate,  or  in  a 
campaign  for  nomination  or  election  to 
the  oflBces  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, were  rejected. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  might  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  offered  many  amendments 
which  were  rejected,  one  of  them  by 
a  vote  of  5  to  4.  in  committee.  I  am 
now  offering  these  same  strengthening 
amendments  on  the  floor.  I  wanted  to 
make  tliat  fact  clear. 

Mr  GORE.  I  hope  the  Senator  under- 
stands I  implied  no  critici-sm  of  him. 

Mr.  HENNINGS  I  know  the  Senator 
did  not.  I  wanted  other  Senators,  who 
may  have  come  to  the  floor  and  not 
heard  all  the  discussion,  to  understand 
that  even  though  the  committee  voted  to 
report  a  bill  to  the  Senate,  many  of  us 
were  not  satisfied  that  it  was  a  complete 
bill.  cr.  I  may  say.  a  completely  honest 
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bill,  l^i  terms  of  S'Tving  the  purposes  In 
which  some  of  us  believe  so  deeply. 

Mr  G<>RE.  I  :hank  the  Senator.  I 
am  glad  the  bill  vas  reported.  I  would 
hxive  much  preferred  tiie  reportmg  of  a 
more  effective  bll..  but  I  am  glad  that 
finally  the  Senate  is  considering  the 
matter,  and  that  »  e  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vot-e  on  it. 

I  wu>h  that  more  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives were  concerned.  I  wisli  more 
of  the  American  j)eople  were  aroused  to 
the  daiiger  of  l.aving  public  opuuon 
molded,  bent  in  :ertain  directions  and 
for  certain  purposes  by  the  unlimited 
use  of  financial  re  sources. 

Mr  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  pomt  for  one 
question? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr  HENNINCi.S.  During  the  3  days 
of  debate  on  this  jne  amendment,  is  the 
Senator  aware  that  there  have  been  no 
more  than  three  or  four  Senators  who 
have  taken  this  floor  and  expressed  op- 
position to  the  pending  amendment  re- 
lating to  primaries?  I  set  forth  that 
statement  as  a  fac  t.  If  the  Senator  is  not 
aware  of  It.  because  I  have  been  here 
mo,st  of  the  time,  if  not  all  the  time. 

Mr.  GORE.  Then  i:)erhaps  the 
amendment  can  !«  adopted. 

Mr  HENNINGf-..  The  fact  that  there 
."w^f^m^  to  be  no  ir  terest,  as  the  Senator 
has  Indicated.  m;iy  or  may  not  be  in- 
dicative of  the  disposition  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Sena  >e  to  vote  one  way  or 
the  other:  but  there  have  been  no  sub- 
stantial arerumen\s  offered  as  to  consti- 
tutionality or  as  to  precedents  or  as  to 
jurisdiction  of  thi.'  Senate  over  this  sub- 
ject matter  relating  to  primaries. 

Mr.  NEI'BERGER.  Mr  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  think  many  of 
us  are  aware  that  the  very  presence  of 
this  bill  is  a  tribute  not  only  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  MLs.scuri,  who  has  t>een  a 
leader  in  the  con  mittee.  but  also  to  the 
monimiental  stuc  y  of  campaign  spend- 
ing In  19.S6  whic^  was  carried  out  under 
the  guidiuice  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

To  demonstrate  the  tnith  of  what  the 
Senator  from  Tp:ines.see  has  said  about 
the  potential  dominance  of  larpe  cam- 
paign contributions,  we  need  only  re- 
call that  a  great  Republican  President. 
Theodore  Roose'elt,  warned  us  about 
thi.s  matter  in  H07.  which  was  decades 
before  the  era  of  >levision  and  radio. 

Today  one  sir^'ie  network  presenta- 
tion on  TV  costs  nearly  as  much  as  an 
entire  national  campaign  did  half  a 
century  ago.  Imagine  what  the  views  of 
Teddy  Roosevelt  would  be  had  he  lived 
until  today  anc.  could  see  campaign 
funds  200,  300.  400.  and  500  times  the 
size  of  what  th:-y  were  back  m  1907, 
when  he  warned  against  huge  campaign 
contributions  that  could  be  uso-d  t-o  shape 
and  control  the  course  of  government  in 
the  United  State.'. 

Mr.  GORE.  Can  the  Senator  think 
of  a  more  glaring  example  than  the 
fact  that  one  political  party,  in  the  last 
presidential  caripaign,  received  more 
campaign  nione\  from  one  small  island 
in  the  United  States  than  the  other 
party  received  fr:im  all  the  remainder  of 
the  United  States  and  its  insular  pos- 
sessions   combined?      That    fact    illus- 


trates the  d&n^erous  situation  to  which 
we  have  already  come.  And  the  mem- 
orandtmi  of  the  late  Senator  Taft  Il- 
lustrates how  tliese  same  Influences  can 
operate  in  tlie  selection  of  our  notninees 
for  President  who.  let  me  remind  my 
colleagues,  is  a  r>art  of  the  legislative 
process,  as  well  as  being  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive. 

Effective  legislation  should  ccmtain 
realistic  and  effective  limitations  on  the 
amount  which  may  be  spent  either  by 
or  on  belialf  of  any  candidate  for  Fed- 
eral office.  Here  exi.stmg  law  is  farcical. 
The  ostensible  limits  contamed  m  the 
present  law  are  set  unrealistically  low 
and  are  completely  ignored  by  resort  to 
the  presently  lepal  process  of  havmg 
funds  spent  by  committees — cHie  com- 
mittee after  anotlier — of  which  the  can- 
didate IS  presumed  to  be  legally  un- 
aware. Unless  Uie  entire  sum  spent  in 
behalf  of  a  candidate  is  chargeable 
against  the  ceiling  which  may  be  es- 
tablished, there  is  no  point  in  speci- 
fying a  ceiling  at  all. 

In  the  third  place,  leg-islation  should 
provide  for  full  and  timely  disclosure 
to  Uie  public  of  Uie  source  and  the  use 
made  of  campaign  funds.  Present  law 
requires  the  reporting  of  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  total  sums  involved.  And 
such  reports  as  are  requiied  are  made 
at  times  and  in  a  manner  which,  as  a 
practical  matter,  preclude  timely  d^- 
clo.sure  to  the  general  public. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  committee 
makes  a  start  in  correcting  the  condi- 
tions which  make  possible  present 
abuses.  I  am  frank  to  say.  however, 
that  It  makes  only  a  start. 

The  pending  bill  does  contain  pro- 
vision.s  wiiich  would  provide  a  greater 
degree  of  public  disclosure  of  the  infor- 
mation required  by  the  bill  to  be  re- 
ported. This  IS  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. I  do  not  think  the  bill  goes  far 
enough  in  this  regard  in  that  it  provides 
for  only  one  report  prior  to  the  election. 
Furthermore,  no  provision  is  made  for 
the  automatic  publication  of  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  reports. 

The  committee  bill  contains  no  effec- 
tive overall  limitation  whatever  on  the 
amount  which  may  be  contributed  by 
any  one  individual.  It  would  ccaitinue 
the  present  practice  under  which  an  in- 
dividual may  contribute  the  specified 
limit  to  as  many  different  candidates  or 
campaign  committees  as  he  may  choose, 
limited  only  by  the  amount  of  money  he 
has  available  to  contribute. 

The  limitations  on  expenditures  by 
candidates  for  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre.sentatives  as  contamed  in  the  bill 
are  ineffective  because  they  can  and  will 
be  evaded  and  ignoi-ed  by  the  .'■^ame  pro- 
cedure which  is  employed  under  existmg 
law. 

I  have  referred  to  the  lack  of  any  pro- 
vision to  regulate  expenditures  in  cam- 
paigns for  the  Presidency.  The  Presi- 
dency of  the  Umted  States  is  by  far  the 
most  important  elective  ofBce  for  which 
citizens  have  the  responsibility  and  the 
privilege  of  casting  a  vote.  Indeed,  it 
is  the  most  important  temporal  office  in 
the  world. 

I  .see  no  valid  reason  why  the  presi- 
dential camrwtign  should  be  exempt  from 
reasonable  restrictions  as  to  the  expend- 


iture of  funds  and  reasonable  require- 
ments for  the  reporting  of  such  expendi- 
tures in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
possible  timely  disclosure  to  the  public. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  indicated,  the 
bill  reported  by  the  committee  should  be 
strengthened  m  the  areas  to  w  hich  I  have 
referred,  and  can  be  improved  in  other 
details.  Amendments  are  at  the  desk  or 
In  the  process,  of  i>eing  prepared  which, 
if  J  dopted.  will  accomplish  this  result. 

I  congratulate  the  senior  SenaUH*  from 
Missouri  upon  the  strengxhemng  amend- 
ments which  he  has  offered. 

I  say  in  all  candor,  however,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  no  bill  on  this  vital  subject 
can  adequately  protect  the  public  in- 
terest mUess  the  entire  elective  process  is 
covered. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  which  is  now  pending,  would 
extend  application  of  the  bill  to  primary 
elections  for  Federal  offices. 

Unless  this  amendment  is  agreed  to. 
In  my  view,  which  is  shared  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri  evCTi  though  the 
biU  is  otherwise  amended  along  the  lines 
I  have  indicated,  the  use  of  mcmey  va. 
Federal  elections  will  in  large  measure 
remain  subject  to  no  effective  Federal 
regulation. 

Selection  of  nominees  of  the  major 
political  parties  is  just  as  important  as 
is  the  election  of  one  of  them.  TTiis  la 
true  in  any  State.  In  many  States,  as  is 
commonly  known,  selection  of  the  nomi- 
nee of  one  of  the  major  p>olitical  partira 
is  decisive.  And  not  all  of  these  States 
are  in  the  South  as  some  appear  to 
assume. 

I  see  no  valid  justification  whatever 
for  leaving  completely  unregTilated  by 
Federal  law  the  use  of  money  in  so  im- 
portant an  aspect  of  Federal  elections. 

I  regard  the  vote  on  tlie  p)ending 
amendment  as  crucial.  By  its  action  on 
this  amendment  the  Senate  will  demon- 
strate whether  it  is  seriously  interested  in 
safeguarding  Federal  elections.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  face  the  issue  squarely  and 
reali-stically. 

Finally,  after  years  of  effort,  a  clean 
elections  bill  is  before  the  Senate.  Let 
us  not  be  satisfied  with  voting  merely  for 
a  title.  Let  us  make  the  bill  effective. 
I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  agreed  to, 
and  that  the  Senate  will  then  proceed  to 
the  task  of  perfecting  the  bill  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  provide  adequate  protec- 
tion for  the  right  of  citizens  to  exercise 
a  free  choice  in  the  selection  of  those  by 
whom  they  are  to  be  governed. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, several  days  ago.  durmg  the  debate 
on  the  amendment  which  has  just  been 
adopted,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keating]  attempted  to  obtain  the 
floor  to  make  a  short  statement,  but  he 
wa^  unable  to  do  so.  Therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
may  be  printed  before  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  just  adopted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ST.^TEME^.-T    BY    SENATOR    CaSZ    OT   NrW    JESSTT 

I  want  to  register  a*  Btrongly  as  I  can  my 

6-jpport  of  tlie  pending  amendment  to  In- 
clude primaries  within  the  scope  of  the  re- 
porting requlrementfi  of  th.e  Federal  election 
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As  A  m*mb«r  ot  the  RuIm  Committee 
when  It  earlier  oonaldered  revision  oi  the 
lawi,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  dlfflculUea  at- 
tecdant  upon  revlelon.  The  members  of  the 
committee  m  the  86th  Congress  labored 
locf  azMl  hard  OTer  a  revision  designed  to 
bring  the  laws  Into  line  with  modern  con- 
dltlons  and  political  realities  and  also  to 
provide  more  effective  protection  to  the 
public  interest  In  clean  elections. 

The  members  of  the  committee  recognised 
that  the  bill  as  finally  reported  was  not 
perfect,  but  we  could  say  with  confidence 
that  It  repreeented  a  real  step  forward. 
primarily  beoauae  it  did  include  primaries 
within  the  scope  of  regulauon. 

The  Inclusion  of  primaries  U  a  key  provt. 
slon  to  any  meaningful  revision  of  our  elec- 
tion laws.  Prom  a  constitutional  point  of 
Ttew,  there  is  no  obstacle  to  making  them 
■ttbjeet  to  Federal  regulation.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  dearly  r\Ued  that  Congress  has 
raoh  authority  with  regard  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  candidates  for  election  to  Congress. 

From  a  political  point  of  view,  in  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  States,  the  primary 
is  the  election.  Not  to  include  them  Ls  to 
deny  Information  rightfully  in  the  public 
domain. 

Exemption  of  the  primary  makes  Impoe- 
slble  a  tetXr  and  comprehensive  accounting 
of  campaign  practices.  The  whole  purpose 
of  the  bill  Is  to  make  available  to  the 
American  people  the  facts  as  to  campaign 
expenditures  and  practlcee  on  the  basis  of 
which  they  can  make  their  own  Judgment. 
This  principle  of  public  disclosure  as  the 
meet  effective  protection  against  Improper 
use  of  money  to  Influence  election  results 
has  been  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  regu- 
lation of  Federal  elections.  The  principle 
la  a  sound  one,  but  we  are  not  applying  It 
If  we  provide  for  only  partial  disclosure. 
The  American  people  are  entitled  to  the  f\iil 
story,  and  only  the  Inclusion  of  primaries  In 
the  bill  win  assure  that. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  many 
contributions  which  have  been  made,  in- 
cluding the  able  address  by  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  suggest  the  ab- 
aence  of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  HenningsI  for  himself 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating],  designated  "  1-13-60-0."  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  this  the  amendment 
which  would  include  primaries  in  the 
Instant  bill? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER      That  is 

Mr.  HENNINGS.    That  Is  correct 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
olerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU.  

Mr,  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name  was 
oalled).    On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 


the  Junior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SxATTiKMl.  U  present  and  voting  he 
would  vote  nay.  If  I  were  at  liberty  to 
vote  I  would  vote  yea.  I  therefore  with- 
hold ray  vote. 

Mr.  PASTORE  fwhen  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
my  dlatlnguifthed  colleague  from  Mlaals- 
%lppi  [Mr  Easttj^nbI,  who  is  confined  to 
nla  bed  with  the  flu.  If  he  were  present 
and  votmg  he  would  vote  in  the  negauve. 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
In  the  affirmative.  I  therefore  withhold 
my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr 
ChavmI.  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDDl,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Murray],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  O'Mahokst],  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr  Sparkman]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland!  is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness.  The  Senator 
from  Mirmesota  [Mr.  Humphrey  1  is  nec- 
essarily absent.  The  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr  Smathers;  is  absent  on  official 
business  for  the  Latin  Ame.ncan  Trade 
Study  Mission  as  Chairman  of  the  Latin 
American  Trade  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr  DoddI. 
the  Senator  from  Montana  !  Mr  Mur- 
ray ],  and  the  Senator  from  WyomuiK 
[Mr.  O'Mahoney;  would  vote    yea  " 

I  further  announce  that,  if  pre.sent 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr  Humphrey]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr  Sparkman].  If 
present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  fr^m  .Alabama  would  vnte  "nay  " 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  !Mr  Dwor.shak'  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  50, 
nays  39.  as  follows: 
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So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr 
Hentonos  'for  himself  and  Mr  Kxatino) 
was  agreed  to 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which    the   amendment   was   agreed   to 

Mr,  HENNINGS  I  move  that  that 
motion  be  laid  on  the  table 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 

The   motion   to   table   was  agreed  to. 

Mr   PROUTY  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
HenningsI  without  losing  the  floor  in 
order  that  he  may  offer  an  amendment 
at  this  time  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  fMr. 
Moss  m  the  chair'.  Is  there  objec- 
tion'' The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered 

Mr  HENNINGS  Mr  President,  first 
I  wush  to  thank  all  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  tlie  patient  consideration  they 
have  given  to  the  amendment  and,  in- 
deed, to  our  efforts,  extending  over  some 
7  years,  to  improve  the  present  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  of  1925. 

I  express  especial  gratification  and 
gratitude,  indeed,  to  thixso  who  have  sup- 
ported this  all-imix)rtant  and  basic 
amendment,  which  has  Kiven  the  Senate 
an  opportunity  to  be  honest  with  itself, 
to  be  honest  with  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  further  maintain  the  self 
re.spect  of  this  body  and  to  make  Uiis 
t>ody  free  from  taint  and.  insofar  as 
can  be.  free  from  any  .sugKestlon  of  un- 
due and  improper  influence  becau.se  of 
the  use  of  money  unreported  in  primary 
elections,  and  for  the  further  realization 
by  this  great  body  that  primary  elec- 
tions are.  indeed,  an  integral  part  of  the 
electoral  process,  as  the  courts  and  the 
precedents  have  abundantly  held, 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  detain 
the  Senate  by  speaking  at  length,  hav- 
ing done  so  for  the  past  3  or  4  days  I 
should  like  now.  t)ecause  of  the  gracious 
con.sideration  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, who  has  yielded  to  me.  to  have  my 
amendment  designated  1-13-60-D  stated 
and  made  the  pending  business 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  I  he  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  3,  it  is 
proposed  to  strike  out  lines  3  to  12,  in- 
clusive, and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(3 1  The  t«rm  "political  committee"  In- 
clude* any  committee,  aasoclatlon.  or  or- 
ganization which  accepts  contrlbutlona  or 
makes  expenditures  in  an  aggregate  amount 
exceeding  $1,000  in  any  calendar  year  for  the 
purpoee  of  influencing  or  attempting  to  in- 
fluence in  any  manner  whatsoever  the  elec- 
tion of  a  candidate  or  candidates  or  presiden- 
tial or  vice  presidential  electors. 

On  page  16.  strike  out  lines  3  to  12. 
Inclusive,  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following 

(3)  The  term  ■political  committee"  In- 
CludM  any  commlttet  aa»(x-latlon,  or  organ- 
iMtlon  which  accept!  conuibutioru  or  makM 
•xpendltUTM  in  an  aggregate  amuvint  •ic«>«<l- 
Ing  11,000  in  any  calendar  y*ar  for  the  pur- 
poa«  uX  influencing  or  nttemptmg  to  influence 


In  any  manner  wliataoever  the  election  of  a 
candidate  or  can  lid  a  tea  or  preeldentlal  or 
Vlee  5)re8ideiitiaJ  e  ectors, . 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  frori  Vermont  yield' 

Mr  PROUTY  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minoritv  leader 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  should  Uke  to  ask 
the  majority  leuder,  while  most  of  the 
Senators  are  pr?.5ent.  what  la  proposed 
by  v.ay  of  busin'ss  lor  the  remtUnder  of 
the  day' 

Mr  JOHNSOff  of  Texas  I  will  say  to 
the  Senator  f ro  n  Illinois  publicly  what 
I  said  privately  We  have  had  the  bill 
under  considenition  for  several  days, 
trying  to  make  jome  progre.ss,  I  believe 
more  Senators  are  now  on  the  floor  than 
has  been  the  CR*e  during  the  duration  of 
the  debate  I  1  o;>e  that  while  they  are 
here,  we  may  proceed  to  dispose  of  some 
of  the  amendmt  nts  So  long  as  we  are 
able  to  accompli.sh  anything.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  Senate  remain  in  ses.sion 
and  do  so. 

Mr.  HENNI^GS.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  willingness  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  xj  yield.  At  this  time. 
when  there  Is  a  substantial  representa- 
tion of  the  Senate  present.  I  a.sk  for  the 
yea^  and  nays  o  i  the  amendment  which 
I  have  just  call«<l  up  and  which  is  now 
the  pending  busi.iess. 

I  may  say.  briefly,  that  it  is  the 
amendment  relating  to  committees 
within  a  State,  to  the  Federal  regula- 
tion of  a  proUfe  -ation  of  committees  re- 
oeivTng  contributions  and  making  ex- 
penditures within  the  boundaries  of  a 
State,  and  to  reporting  requirements  of 
those  committees  The  amendment  has 
the  same  philosophy  or  the  same  ra- 
tionale as  the  amendment  relating  to 
primary  elections,  which  the  Senate  in 
Its  wisdom  has  just  adopted. 

Because  of  tlie  great  importance  of 
the  amendment  I  think  Senators  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  be  recorded 
upon  it.  Therefore.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  «  Mr  Can- 
non in  the  chair  • .  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mis.soun 

Mr.  HENNINGS  Mr  President.  I 
shall  proceed  to  di.scus.<;  the  amendment 

Mr  CURTIS  Mr  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Nebraska  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  amendment  Is 
before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  fn>m 
Missouri. 

Mr    CURTIS      Which   one' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tiie 
ajTiendment  is  de.signated  as  "1-13- 
60-D  ■ 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry 

The  PRFSiniNO  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from    Illinol,«;   will   state  it. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Who  presently  has 
the  floor' 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      The 
Senator   from    Missouri    hw    the    floor 
The   floor   was    yielded    to   him    by    the 
Senator  from  Vermont  :Mr  Prouty], 


Mr  HENNINGS.  I  was  not  aware 
that  the  floor  had  been  yielded  to  me 
until  I  was  recognlted  by  the  Chair.  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  discourteous,  certainly, 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, who  was  kind  enough  to  yield  to 
me  a  while  ago.  by  agreement. 

Mr  PROUTY  Mr.  President,  It  was 
my  understanding  when  I  yielded  the 
floor  before  U^at  I  would  not  lose  it: 
that  the  di.stiniruished  Senator  from 
Missouri  intended  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment, and  tJiRt  the  activities  of  the 
Senate  on  the  bill  for  this  afternoon 
would  th'^n  be  concluded,  and  I  would 
have  the  floor 

Mr  HENNINGS  I  do  not  In.slst  upon 
anything  which  might  result  In  any  dls- 
advantape  to  the  Senator  from  Vei"mont. 

Mr    PROUTY      I  understand 

Mr  HENNINGS  If  that  was  the  Sen- 
ators  underst.indlnp  I  shall  most 
readily  comply  with  it. 

Mr   DIRKSEN      I  am  trying  to  ascer- 
tain to  whom  to  direct  ."several  question.^ 
in    recard   to   the   pending   amendment 
I  cannot  do  so  unle.ss  I  discover  who  has 
the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Can- 
non in  the  chair).  The  i>arliamentary 
situation  is  that  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont I  Mr.  PROUTY)  had  the  floor,  and 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Mi.ssouri 
I  Mr  HENNINGS],  with  the  underslandinp 
that  the  Senator  from  Vermont  would 
not  lose  the  floor 

The  Senator  from  Mi.ssouri  has  offered 
his  second  amendment,  and  thus  far  he 
has  not  yielded  the  floor  bark  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Then  at  this  mc«nent 
my  qucrie,.s  can  very  properly  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
can  they  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER,  That  is 
correct 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  In  fact,  I  wish  to  ask 
two  or  three  questions. 

Pir.<^t,  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  defined  a  political 
committee  as  one  which  operates  in  two 
or  more  States.  However,  the  bill  as  re- 
ported excluded  local  and  State  com- 
mittees, did  it  not' 

Mr  HENNINGS.  That  was  the  origi- 
nal bill 

Mr  DIRK.SEN  And  such  a  provision 
was  also  contained  in  the  bill  as  it  was 
reported  to  the  floor,  did  it  not? 

Mr    HENNINGS      Tliat  is  correct, 

Mr  DIHK.'^EN  Second,  the  amend- 
ment now  pending  would  change  that 
section  of  the  bill  as  reported,  and  would 
make  every  committee — whether  a  local 
committee,  a  county  committee,  a  State 
committee  a  local  congressional  com- 
mitte,  or  any  other  kind  of  committee — 
a  political  committee  if  it  receives  and 
disburses  a.*;  much  as  $1  000  In  any  1 
calendar  year      Is  that  correct? 

Mr  HENNINGS.  That  Is  substan- 
tially correct 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
third  Que.-^tion  T)\a\  simply  means  that 
every  local  committee  and  every  county 


committee  which  receives  In  contribu- 
tions as  much  as  $1,000  and  spends  that 
much  in  an  election  in  which  presidential 
electors  or  Senators  or  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  involved 
will  have  to  make  all  the  reports  which 
are  required  by  this  bill  to  a  clerk  of  a 
Federal  court  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be.  Is 
that  correct' 

Mr,  HENNINGS  The  amendment  is 
explicit  in  Its  terms.  The  19&&  act  de- 
flnes  a  political  committee  as  one  that 
operates  in  two  or  more  States  to  Influ- 
ence the  election  of  candidates  for  Fed- 
eral office;  and  the  definition  Includes 
State  and  local  committees  which  are 
branches  or  subsidiaries  of  national  com- 
mittees excluding  duly  organized  State 
or  local  committees  of  a  political  party, 
as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  said. 

All  other  intrastate  or  local  commit- 
tees or  organizations  which  function  only 
within  a  single  State  are  excluded  by 
that  definition. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield  for  an  ob- 
.sen'ation? 

Mr  HENNINGS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
for  that  purpose 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  pending  amend- 
ment reads  in  part  as  follows: 

i3i  Tlie  t#rm  "poIitJcaJ  committee"  In- 
cludes any  committee,  association,  or  organi- 
?^i:r,v.  which  accept*  contrlbuuonE  or  makes 
exper.ditures  Ir.  aii  aggregate  amount  exceed- 
ing f  1  000  In  any  calendar  year  for  the  pur- 
pose o'  Influencing  or  attempting  to  Influence 
ill  ar.y  niaj^ii.er  w  h;u&t;>ever  tiie  election  of  a 
CAndidat*  or  ntndidate^s  or  preeldentlal  or 
vice    presidential    electors. 

There  is  not  any  county  committee  in 
any  i  of  the  3,109  counties  in  the  Nation 
that  does  not  come  within  the  purview 
of  this  amendment  and  that  will  not 
have  to  make  all  the  required  reports  to 
the  district  court  or  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  R.epresentatives.  as  the  case  may  be. 
That  IS  what  this  amendment  provides. 

Mr.  HENNINGS  Let  me  add  that,  in 
compliance  with  the  amendment  agreed 
to  only  a  few  minute.s  ago  by  the  Senate. 
they  will  also  have  to  make  reports  to 
Uie  people,  who  I  think  have  some  con- 
cern about  the  natu.^e  and  manner  and 
means  by  which  candidates  are  norm- 
nate<l  and  elected  to  pniblic  office 

1  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
m  speaking  m  opposition  to  the  preced- 
ing amendment,  made  much  of  the  fact 
that  reports  would  be  required  and  that, 
somehow  or  other,  the  State  law  might 
be  subverted. 

Of  course,  m  the  State  of  Illinois  there 
are  no  election  laws:  so  there  is  nothing 
to  worry  about,  as  regards  Illinois,  be- 
cause in  Illmois  there  are  no  legal  re- 
quirements in  regard  to  primary  or  gen- 
eral elections. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield  further? 

Mr    HENNINGS.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr  DIRKSES^.  What  Is  proposed  Is  a 
criminal  statute 

Mr.  HENNINGS  So  Is  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  of  1926. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  know  that:  but  that 
act  does  not  touch  a  political  committee. 
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Under  thii  amendment,  a  county  com- 
mittee or  a  local  committee  will  have  to 
report:  and  then  the  lawyer  of  the  treas- 
iirer  of  each  one  of  those  committees  will 
say  to  h<m.  "Joe.  you  will  have  to  look 
out,  because  unless  you  keep  a  pretty 
good  set  of  books,  you  may  wind  up  in 
jail." 

So  every  pwlitical  organization  in  the 
country  will  be  disrupted,  before  this 
process  ends. 

Two  years  ago,  I  testified  for  2  hours 
before  the  committee.  I  said  then  that 
whoever  drew  up  the  bill  in  the  first  in- 
stance must  have  had  in  mind  the  de- 
struction of  aU  the  local  political  organi- 
zations; and  this  amendment  is  a  part  of 
that  destruction. 

If  the  amendment  is  adopted,  I  should 
like  to  see  the  Senator  from  Missouri  find 
any  man.  way  out  tn  Podunk  or  in  Bint?- 
vllle  who,  when  in  his  right  mind,  ever 
would  accept  the  job  of  serving  as  treas- 
urer of  a  local  committee,  when  he  would 
know  that  he  would  have  to  make  all 
these  reports  and  when  he  would  know 
about  all  the  other  things  he  would  have 
to  do  under  the  requirements  of  such  a 
criminal  statute. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  the  long  and 
short  of  the  matter;  and  I  am  ready  to 
vote  on  the  amendment  right  now. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  me? 
Mr,  HENNINQS.  First.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  say  that  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  with  his  great  gift  for 
oversimplification,  and  sometimes  his 
lawyer's  gift  for  misdirection  of  the  issue. 
has  failed  to  state  that  one  of  the  great 
evils  In  American  campaigning  has  al- 
ways been  the  setting  up  of  a  number 
of  committees — as  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Maine  will  attest 
we  found  when  we  Investigated  the  elec- 
tion In  the  State  of  Ohio.  We  found 
that  literally  a  myriad  of  committees 
was  set  up  tn  that  State,  for  both 
parties;  that  neither  the  treasurer  for 
the  one  candidate  nor  the  treasurer  for 
the  other  candidate  knew  how  much  had 
been  expended  by  the  various  local  com- 
mittees for  the  candidacy  of  one  or  the 
other  of  the  candidates;  and  that  no 
means  whatsoever  exists  for  regulating 
or  determining  how  much  money  is  spent 
in  a  campaign  in  any  given  State,  be- 
cause if  limits  are  exceeded,  all  one  has 
to  do  is  set  up  another  Committee  of  the 
Friends  of  Jo  Schmaltz  or  another  Com- 
mittee of  the  Friends  of  any  other  candi- 
date; and  thus  there  would  again  be  de- 
veloped the  intolerable  situation  which 
has  been  existing  in  the  country  for 
years.  All  of  us  and  all  other  persons  in 
the  country  who  are  familiar  with  these 
matters  know  that  that  is  the  casp;  and 
in  such  circiimstances,  that  procedure 
would  continue  to  be  followed  through 
the  use  of  such  committees. 

As  a  result,  when  the  required  report 
la  presented,  it  is  a  complete  fraud  upon 
the  people  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  IIH- 
noLs  very  glibly  said,  in  has  remar:is  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  which  the 
Senate  adopted  a  few  minutes  ago,  and 
with  his  customary  facility  m  the  use  of 
words  and  phrases,  that  since  the  Ilhno'..s 
State  Legislature  in  its  wiidjin  had  not 


seen  fit  to  enact  any  law  relating  either 
to  primaries  or  to  general  elections,  he 
saw  no  reason  why  suay  such  law  what- 
soever should  be  enacted.  Am  I  correct 
as  to  that? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No.  Mr.  Presidejit; 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  not  only  ia 
incorrect,  but  he  Ls  also  wide  of  the  mark. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Did  not  the  Senator 
from  niinoLs  say 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No.  Mr.  President; 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  did  not  say 
anything  of  the  kind. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ilhnois  said  that  if  the  G^^neral 
A.s.5embly  of  Illinois  wanted  to  leguslate 
with  respect  to  the  primary,  that  was  its 
business.  However,  we  have  all  the  elec- 
tion laws  we  need.  In  addition,  we  come 
under  the  Corrupt  Practice.s  Act. 

But  I  should  .say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mi.ssouri.  Mr.  President, 
that  it  LS  not  necessary  for  him  to  speak 
of  the  minority  leader  as  bemg  "glib"; 
he  does  not  have  to  speak  about  the 
"adroitness"  of  the  minority  leader,  he 
does  not  have  to  speak  about  "the  cus- 
tomary way  in  which  the  minority  leader 
goes  about  it." 

The  minority  leader  relies  upon  the 
language  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has 
included  in  the  amendment  he  has  sent 
to  the  desk,  and  a  proper  understandmg 
of  the  amendment  requires  neither 
"adroitness"  nor  "legal  skill"  nor  "gUb- 
ness"  nor  anything  el.se  of  the  sort. 

Mr.  President,  I  resent  the  makmg  of 
any  such  statements  for  the  Record.  I 
do  not  say  .such  things  atwut  any  other 
Senator,  and  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  spoken  In  violation  of  the 
role. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Then.  Mr  President, 
may  I  say  that  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  Ls  not  glib,  and  he  is  not  adroit. 
I  will  withdraw  all  the  comments  I  made, 
although  I  thought  they  were  customary. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Mi.ssourl  does  not  need  to 
treat  me  in  that  way.  He  can  trejit  me 
as  a  ?ent]rman.  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate:   that  is  all  I  request. 

Mr  HENNINGS.  Mr  President,  I  see 
no  reason  U)  resort  to  personalities. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  bCfian  that  procedure.  Why 
did  he  have  to  say  'with  his  customary 
glibness"?  Certainly  that  is  no  way  to 
refer  to  any  Senator:  and  in  my  Judg- 
ment it  is  in  violation  of  the  rule. 

Mr  HFNNING.=^  Well,  Mr  President. 
I  will  not  say  'with  his  customary  elo- 
quence"; but  I  Will  say  that  with  his 
unfailing  and  tran.scendant  eloquence 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  .said  that 
thus  and  so  is  the  Ion  ,'  and  short  of  a 
highly  complex  and  controversial 
amendment  which  goes  to  the  very 
heart  of  thus  proposed  legislation;  and 
if  the  Senator  from  Illinois  objects  to 
use  of  the  phra.se  fobbed  off,"  then  I 
say  the  amendment  cannot  be  dismissed 
by  a  ahort  statement  to  the  effect  that 
"That  is  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  sub- 
ject." and  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
is  ready  to  vote  on  the  amendment  here 
and  now,  because.  I  suggest  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  lilinoLs,  much  more  can  be  said 
about  the  amendment,  whether  with 
customary     eloquence     or     glibness     or 


adroitness  or  what  not,  and  with  or  with- 
out appropriate  ♦■mb^'lli-shmfnts,  all  of 
wh:ch  iht^  Hen,i'."T  fn-im  Ilhnoi.s — and  I 
admire  him  for  it — is  capable  of  giving 
u.s  Vt.r  benefit  of  hearmg  on  the  floor  of 
the  Sen.ite.  I  think  it  is  a  h;«hly  admi- 
rable trait,  and  I  tiiink  trie  Semitor 
takes  justifiable  pride  m  his  abihty  as 
iui  oraU)r.  but  I  do  not  see  that  it  has 
anything  to  do  with  what  we  are  taiiuiig 
ab«.>ut  now. 

Mr  DIRKSI'IN  Mr.  President,  will 
the    Senator   yield? 

Mr  HENNINGS  Mr  President.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  half  a  minute?  I  can  only  say, 
!n  my  feeble  way.  I  must  interpret  the 
En  :ii.sh  lank'uage.  and  when  it  comes  to 
putting  it  in  proper  form.  I  can  only  re- 
peat what  was  written  on  parchment 
many  years  ago: 

But  le^  y<)iir  c<>mmu:it<'Htl.  >n  b«  Ye*,  ywt; 
Nay,  nay  f  >r  whaLsoever  Ls  more  th&n  tbeae 
c-^iiiieti"!    -if    ewl. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Pre.sident.  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HENNINGS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  May  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Missouri  if  the 
Intent  of  his  amendment  was  to  place 
in  the  bill  a  requirement  that  a  commit- 
tee should  either  receive  or  expend  more 
than  $1,000  in  order  to  come  under  the 
purview  of  the  act? 

Mr  HENNINGS.  May  I  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  South  Dakota  that  a 
committee  is  not  required,  under  the 
terms  of  this  amendment,  to  report  un- 
less it  makes  an  expenditure  of  or  ac- 
cepts contributions  in  excess  of  $1,000 
in  any  calendar  year. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Did  the 
Senator  mtend  to  ehmin-ite  the  addi- 
tional requirement  that  it  be  a  commit- 
tee which  operated  in  two  or  more 
States?  Did  he  intend  to  eliminate  that 
requirement? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Yes.  That  was  In 
the  bill  as  reported,  may  I  say  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Did  the 
Senator  intend  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  either  the  committee  must 
operate  in  two  or  more  States  or  mu.st  be 
a  subsidiary  of  a  national  committee'' 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  That  is  right.  The 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  stop 
the  unholy,  outrageous  proliferation  of 
committee  after  committee  m  all  the 
States  of  the  Union,  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  contributions  and  making  dis- 
bursements without  reporting  Let  these 
committees  exist,  and  let  there  be  as 
many  of  these  committees  a-s  any  candi- 
date can  assemble  for  his  own  benefit. 
but  why  in  heaven's  name  should  not  a 
committee  which  expends  $1,000  or  more 
be  required  to  so  report?  That  has  been 
one  of  the  things  that  has  been  plaguing 
the  whole  system  of  elections  in  this 
country  since  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
of  1925. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Ehikota.  The 
Senator  from  Mis.sourt  is  aware  of  the 
fact  that  I  am  sympath»'tic  with  the 
broad  objectives  of  the  bill,  but  I  would 
nit   want   a  provision  included   in  the 


bill  which  would  destroy  the  effective- 
ness of  It.  I  think  the  language  in  the 
bill  could  very  well  have  the  $1,000  re- 
quirement added  to  It. 

I  wonder  if  we  ought  not  to  require 
that  a  committee  be  in  one  of  two  cate- 
gories, either  one  which  is  an  interstate 
committ*^  operating  in  two  States  or 
more,  or  that  it  be  a  subsidiary  of  a  na- 
tional committee?  It  would  be  very 
diflBcult.  onerous,  and  forbidding  for 
local  political  workers  to  feel  that  they 
came  under  a  F'ederal  law  if  they  merely 
expended  $1,000  and  if  it  were  truly  a 
local  committee 

Mr.  HENNINGS  May  I  say  u,  the 
Senator  that,  the  Senate  has  adopted 
an  amendment  relating  to  primaries,  we 
know  that  committees  formed  within  a 
State  for  a  candidate  are,  by  and  large, 
committees  within  the  borders  of  a 
given  State,  existing  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  nominating  a  candidate  For 
that  reason  I  feel  that  the  Senator's 
suggestion  at  this  point  m  the  consider- 
ation of  this  proposed  legislation  is  not 
perhaps  accurately  directed  to  any  de- 
fects which  may  appear  in  the  bill  later. 
because,  having  dealt  with  the  primary 
requirement,  we  are  now  undertaking  to 
deal  with  the  superabundance  of  com- 
mittees withui  a  State  or  withm  its 
boundaries,  and  seeking  to  require  that 
those  committees,  if  they  collect  or  dis- 
burse over  $1,000.  also  must  make  a  re- 
port of  that  fact. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  call 
attention  to  the  language  in  the  amend- 
ment which  reads,  "for  the  purpo.se  of 
Influencing  or  attempting  to  influence 
the  election  of  a  candidate  or  candidates 
or  presidential  or  vice  presidential 
electors  " 

The  amendment  is  limited  to  the 
presidential  and  vice  presidential  cam- 
paigns, is  It  not? 

Mr.  HENNINGS  I  think  the  Senator 
has  overlooked  something  The  lan- 
guage reads  'the  election  of  a  candidate 
or  candidates  or  presidential  or  vice 
presidential  electors." 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  have  a 
final  question,  if  I  may  ask  it  Would 
the  Senator  consider  changing  his 
amendment  to  make  a  change  in  the  bill 
to  bring  into  it  tlie  SI  000  requirement? 
That  is.  on  line  5,  page  3.  if  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  were  changed  .so  that 
after  the  word  "expenditures"  the.se 
words  would  be  addtxl  ■in  an  ag^-'regate 
amount  exceeding  $1,000  in  any  calen- 
dar year,"  would  he  not  accomplish  both 
objectives,  and  obviate  the  difficulty 
which  has  been  suggested? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  A.s  the  Senator 
may  know,  under  the  present  proposed 
legislation  any  interstate  committee 
must  report.  We  are  now  dealing  with 
Intrastate  committees,  committees  with- 
in the  State,  as  the  Senator  knows. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  shall  be  ver>-  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  will  make  my  obser- 
vations very  brief  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  should  be  defeated.  It  in- 
vades States  rights.  It  will  destroy  the 
right  of  a  State  to  govern  local  intra- 
state committees.    It  will  tend  to  drive 


political  financing  underground.  It  will 
place  a  burden  upon  our  citizens  who 
take  part  in  pohtics  to  file  Federal  re- 
ports or  face  a  {penalty.  As  a  result,  they 
will  withdraw  from  political  activity. 

If  the  amendment  were  enacted  and 
the  bill  a.s  re;x:irted  adopted  with  it,  it 
would  mean  more  reports  in  Washing- 
ton, doing  no  good 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  how  many  re- 
ports a  year  these  local  Irtrastate  com- 
mittees will  have  to  make  to  the  FederjU 
Government  if  his  amendment  prevails, 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  It  would  require 
four  reports. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Four  reports,  filed  in 
how  many  places'' 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  They  would  be  filed 
in  one  place,  with  the  U  S  district 
court,  or  with  any  State  officer  who 
under  the  law  of  the  State  is  entitled  to 
receive  and  preserve  elections  records, 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  tlie  reports  will 
have  to  be  filed  in  Washington. 

Mr  HENNINGS.  Of  course,  they  are 
always  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
St,ite. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  eight  reports. 
That  would  be  true,  would  it  not.  even 
though  it  were  a  temporar>'  committee 
which  got  together  and  collected  money 
to  publish  one  advertisement,  if  it  spent 
over  $1,000? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  If  it  is  more  than 
one  individual,  of  course. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  withdraw  his  amendment.  The 
objective  which  we  seek  is  to  have  a  wide 
participation  in  politics,  in  this  business 
of  government,  and  in  the  financing  of 
campaigns.  This  propasal  would  drive 
the  financing  of  r>olitical  campaigns 
underground.  It  would  compel  con- 
scientious but  ver>-  biisy  citizens  to  with- 
draw from  politics  for  fear  they  could 
not  c<xnply  with  filing  more  and  more 
and  more  Federal  reports. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Since  the  Senator 
has  asked  me  to  yield.  I  should  like  to 
ask  tlie  Senator  a  question.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator remembers  that  during  the  time  of 
the  consideration  and  passage  of  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  Act 
one  of  the  main  objection.'^  of  the  invest- 
ment bankers  and  brokers  was  that  they 
would  have  to  file  an  mordmate  number 
of  repoits.  and  that  reponing  would  be- 
come burdensome.  I  can  recall  hearing 
many  complaints  during  those  days,  m 
the  1930  s,  about  the  great  burden  placed 
upon  those  who  had  to  file  reports. 
Now  the  banking  and  investment  secun- 
ties  community  would  not  be  without  tlie 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
because  they  know  it  has  driven  from 
the  markets  and  from  the  exchanges  the 
■  bucket&hop"  operators  and  salesmen 
of  stocks  who  have  no  business  upon  the 
stock  exchange  and  stocks  which  have 
no  business  bemg  marketed  to  the 
public. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  regard  the 
situations  as  comparable  at  all. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  Senator  has 
.said  that  this  will  drive  campaign 
financing  underground.  May  I  most 
respectfully  ask  my  colleague  on  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, who  has  been  most  helpful  in  the 
formulation  of  tins  proposed  legislation. 


if  he  thinks  that  the  financing  of  cam- 
jjaigns    is    now    underground,    by    and 

large? 

Mr  CURTIS,  Is  the  Senator  refer- 
ring to  Missouri,  or  to  Nebraska? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  am  referring  to 
both  States  and  to  every  State  about 
which  I  know   anj-thing, 

Mr.  CURTIS      I  do  not. 

Mr.  HEN-NINGS.  I  know  that  when 
a  committee  is  set  up  and  it  does  not 
have  to  report  to  anybody  anything 
about  the  money  it  collects  or  the  money 
It  spends.  I  would  call  that  under- 
ground It  is  subterranean.  The  ac- 
tions are  not  subject  to  public  dis- 
closure. TTie  committee  is  not  subject  to 
the  scrutiny  of  the  public,  and  it  is  not 
subject  to  any  regulation  whatsoever. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  should  like  to  answer 
the  Senator's  question.  In  the  State  of 
Nebraska  there  is  a  very  rigid  statute 
requiring  political  committees  to  report 
and  to  continue  to  report  up  to  election 
time. 

There  is  not  a  State  in  the  Union 
which  cannot  have  honest  elections  and 
complete  reporting  if  a  majority  of  the 
people  want  it. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that 
we  have  to  bring  everything  to  Wash- 
ington, destroy  the  States,  and  add  and 
add  to  the  Federal  Government  all  the 
time. 

Mr.  BUSH  and  Mr.  HOLLAND  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
tliink  It  is  certainly  a  good  general 
premise  that  we  should  not  have  to 
bring  everything  to  Washington  all  the 
time  I  certamly  subscribe  most  heart- 
ily to  the  doctrine  that  the  sovereignty 
of  the  States  is  a  sovereignty  which 
.should  be  preserved.  But  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  courts,  and  the  precedents 
have  held  that  primary  elections  are 
part  of  the  electoral  process.  We  are 
undertaking  to  regulate  onlj-  by  hold- 
ing up  to  the  light  of  day,  to  let  the 
I>eople  know,  how  many  conmiittees 
there  are  operating  m  a  State  m  a  given 
election,  how  much  those  committees 
collect  and  from  whom,  how  much  those 
committees  chsburse  and  to  whom,  and 
for  what  purpose. 

This  again  enters  upon  the  general 
and  I  think  broad  proposition  of  the 
right  of  the  people  of  this  country  to 
know  from  where  the  money  is  coming 
and  how  it  is  being  spent,  so  that  they 
may  understand  the  situation.  I  do  not 
say  that  money  in  campaigns  is  neces- 
sarily an  e\al  thing.  Money  is  a  neces- 
sary thing. 

I  am  sure  no  Member  of  this  body 
would  be  present  today  were  not  some 
of  his  friends  ."sufficiently  generous  to 
give  of  their  substance  to  enable  him 
to  make  a  campaign  However,  I  say 
that  the  j>eople  are  entitled  to  weigh  the 
factor  of  a  candidate's  support  and  the 
nature  of  that  support,  I  repeat,  the 
people  of  the  country  should  know  how- 
many  committees  there  are  in  a  given 
State  collecting  money  in  behalf  of  a 
given  candidate,  from  what  sources  they 
collect  the  money,  and  so  on,  for  it  is 
all  a  part  of  the  information  to  which 
the  public  is  entitled,  in  my  judgment. 
We  may  not  agree  as  to  that. 
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I  think  these  factors  maj  be  weighed 
and  taken  Into  consideration,  together 

with  other  factors  and  the  qualifications 
of  the  candidates.  In  order  that  the  peo- 
ple may  determine  their  choice,  as  they 
see  flt.  under  our  democratic  processes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  believe  that  the  con- 
duct of  elections  and  the  regulation  of 
financing  can  be  handled  by  the  States. 
The  people  have  shown  that  over  and 
over  Eigain.  All  we  need  to  do  is  bring 
outsiders  into  a  State  to  interfere,  and 
the  people  assert  their  jealousy. 

The  American  people  are  capable  of 
governing  themselves.  The  sovereign 
States  of  the  Union  are  capable  of 
governing  their  own  elections  and  of  re- 
qxiiring  sufBcient  reporting  by  the  com- 
mittees which  are  solely  within  their 
borders. 

I  concede  that  a  committee  operating 
in  two  or  more  States  should  file  a  Fed- 
eral report. 

Mr.  BUSH  and  Mr.  HOLLAND  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  No  one  can  disaarree. 
certainly,  with  the  eternal  verity  as 
stated  by  the  Senator,  that  the  people 
are  capable  of  governing  themselves. 
That  we  have  been  trying  to  prove  for  a 
good  many  generatioiLs.  since  the  found- 
ing of  this  FlepubLtc.  But  we  think  that 
the  people  will  be  better  capable  of 
governing  themselves  if  they  know  a  lit- 
tle bit  more  about  the  candidates — who 
is  supporting  the  candidates  and  in  what 
amount — and  if  publicity  is  given  to 
these  f  act3  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 

Again,  this  is  to  make  sure  that  the 
people  know,  so  that  they  may  better 
govern  themselves. 

I  find  myself,  of  course,  In  complete 
agreement  with  the  proposition  that  the 
people  are  capable  of  governing  them- 
selves, but  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  this 
body  to  enable  the  people  to  understand 
a  Uttle  bit  more  about  the  subterranean 
processes  which  are  used  in  the  forma- 
tion of  committees  in  primaries  in  the 
several  Scates.  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing and  disoursin?  funds  for  a  candidate. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  am  elad  to  yield  to 
my  friend  the  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
refer  to  the  definition  on  paees  2  and  3 
of  the  bill,  and  to  the  substitute  dtfini- 
tlon  which  is  now  in  the  pendme  amend- 
ment. The  definition  of  a  "candidate" 
is  given  as  one  "whose  name  is  pre.sent'^d 
at  an  election  for  election  as  Pres.dent 
or  Vice  President,  or  Senator  or  Flepre- 
sentative." 

The  definition  of  a  political  commit- 
mittee,  under  the  Senator's  p^ndin? 
amendment,  deals  only  with  commi"e'^3 
that  are  attempting  to  Influence  in  any 
manner  the  election  of  a  candidate  or 
candidates  or  presidential  or  -.ice  pre.'^l- 
dential  electors.  What  about  a  Jones- 
for-S«^nator  committee,  or  a  Jr,nps-for- 
Congrcss  committee?  How  would  that 
be  covered' 

Mr  HENNTNGS.  T  am  elad  the  Sena- 
tor raised  that  point.  I  ref^r  the  .'sena- 
tor to  page  3  of  the  pendme  bill,  the 
Elections  Act  of  1959,  now  pending,  be- 
glnn;nR  in  line  3: 
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(3)  The  t«nn  "political  coinniltte«"  In- 
cludee  any  conunlttee,  asBOciatlon,  or  arganl- 
Batlon  wtilch  accepts  contrlbutlona  or  makes 
eipendltures  for  the  purpose  of  Innuenclng 
or  attempting  to  influence  the  election  of 
candidates  or  presidential  and  vice  presi- 
dential electore  ID  In  two  or  more  States, 
oi-  1 3)  whether  or  not  In  more  than  one 
State  If  such  committee,  association,  or  or- 
ganization (  .ither  than  a  duiy  organized 
State  or  local  cummltlee  of  a  poiitlcai  par'y  i 
Is  a  branch  or  subsidiary  of  a  national  com- 
mittee,   afifiociatlon,    or    organization, 

Mr.  BUSH.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
that.  In  the  first  place,  his  amendment 
is  a  substitute  for  the  language  he  has 
just  read,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  HENNINGS      That  Is  true. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  askmg  only  for  in- 
formation, without  criticizing  the 
araendmf^nt.  This  amendment  excludes 
entirely.  a.s  I  read  it.  any  mention  of  a 
"Bush -for- Senator  committee"  or  a 
'  Henning>  committee."  or  a  "Jones-for- 
Congre.s.s  committf-e."     I.s  not  that  true'' 

Mr  HENNINGS  In  the  first  place,  I 
want  the  Senator  to  know  that  I  am  very 
glad  he  voted  a.s  he  did  on  the  primary 
amendment.  It  indicated  a  recognition 
on  the  part  of  the  Senator  of  the  rieht 
of  the  public  to  know  about  these  mat- 
ters in  priniarie.s. 

This  am.endment  relates  to  what  the 
Senator  has  just  very  aptly  and  appro- 
pnat-ely  sncrt?est<^d.  It  relates  to  a 
"Bush-for-S^nator  committee."  a  ■  La- 
bor-for-B  ;.^h  committee."  a  "First- 
Voters-for-Bu.sh  committee."  or  what- 
ever th.e  termlnolngy  may  be.  orennizpd 
in  the  State  of  Connecticut  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supix)rtin6;  th.e  Senator's  candi- 
dacy, but  only  if  that  committee  receives 
or  disburses  an  amount  m  excess  of 
SI. 000 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
believe  I  understand 

Mr  HENNINGS  The  Senator  under- 
stands that  a  multitude  of  committees 
ex:st<5  m  every  State  of  the  Union.  If 
we  run  beyond  legal  limitations  we  or- 
ganize another  committee,  which  under- 
takes to  ojjfrntp  still  within  .so-callM 
leg.il  limitation.s.  So  there  Ls  no  limit 
what.soever  on  the  number  of  commit- 
tees whJch  may  be  formed.  However,  we 
do  provide  that  therp  shall  be  reiKjrtine 
and  publicity,  so  that  the  people  may  be 
fairly  advi.'sed  a-s  to  who  is  .supporting 
the  candid.itp*?.  the  numbor  of  comm.;':- 
tee?.  who  comprises  the  committees,  and 
so  forth. 

I  thank  th*^  Senator  for  h!.*?  inquiry 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, wi'.l  th**  Senator  yield  to  me' 

Mr.  HENNINGS  I  am  Etlad  to  yield 
to  th"  ma'oritv  leader 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texa.=:  A  number 
of  Senators  ^'Ish  to  attf^nd  an  ofSclal 
Am.erican  Bar  .'\.s50clation  dinner  this 
evening,  and  they  -^.-ould  like  to  leave  the 
Chamber  by  7  o'clock.  As  I  understand. 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  !  Mr  ProxttyI 
is  agreeable  to  havmg  his  amendment 
go  over  imtU  tomorrow,  prrnided  he  is 
recognised  tom.o'-row  for  the  p'orpose  of 
offer. n?  it. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  states  that 
he  ha.'^  no  further  .statements  to  make 
on  the  pending  a.mendment,  but  he  Is 
desirous  of  answering  any  question 
which  may  be  asked  regarding  the 
amendment. 


I  wonder  if  I  can  have  an  indication 
as  U)  how  many  questions  Senators  may 
have  in  mind,  and  the  lenKth  of  time 
which  may  bp  required.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  i  Mr  KiAnNc!  plan 
to  con.suine  much  tune  in  conntttion 
with  the  pending'  amendment?  If  not. 
we  could  V'.t^  on  it  by  7  oclcK'k. 

Mr  KI-AIINCt  .\5  the  distmgui.shed 
.SfT..it.ir  Kn(..''AN  "ht  senator  from  New 
York  will  be  vt  ;  y  ui  .of.  I  shall  take 
only  2  or  3  minutes. 

Mr  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
.■should  like  to  make  on*^  modification  of 
what  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
stated  a.s  hLs  understanding  of  my  state- 
ment. I  have  no  extensive  speech  to 
make  on  the  pending  amendment  In 
answeruig  questions  on  in  undertakiiiK 
to  elaborate  what  I  think  netcls  to  be 
.said  on  the  subject.  I  may  have  a  few 
words  to  say  But  I  have  no  lengthy 
speech  to  make. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  It  is  now 
25  minutes  to  7.  If  the  Senator  from 
New  York  wishes  to  take  only  2  or  3 
minutes,  perhaps  we  can  reach  a  vote 
before  7  o'clock. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.    KEATING.      Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HENNINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr  KEATING.  I  approach  this 
amendment,  as  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri knows,  in  a  rather  friendly  fashion. 
I  was  the  coauthor  of  the  preceding 
amendment. 

Mr  HENNINGS.  The  Senator  has 
given  substantial  and  yeoman  .-.ervice  to 
the  entire  bill,  and  certainly  to  the  pre- 
vious amendment.  Again  I  pay  tribute 
to  him  and  compliment  hun  upon  his 
very  able  presentation  of  various  pha.ses 
of  what  is  a  very  simple  matter  m  phi- 
losophy, but  an  intricate  matter  Ugis- 
latlvely,  speaking  from  the  standpoint 
of  draftsmanship. 

Mr  KEATING.  I  appreciaU-  the  Sen- 
ator s  remarks. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  appreciate  any 
spirit  in  which  the  Senator  approaches 
this  legislation,  because  I  know  that 
anything  he  would  undertake  to  say  or 
do  with  relation  to  It  would  be  for  the 
improvement  of  it,  according  to  his  un- 
derstanding of  it. 

Mr  KEATING.  I  appreciate  those 
remarks  very  much.  I  do  share  the  phi- 
losophy which  I  believe  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mi.s.souri  has.  that  if  we 
are  to  pass  a  bill  we  should  do  as 
thorough  a  job  as  we  can. 

I  am  a  little  concerned  about  the  pres- 
ent wording  of  the  first  page  of  the 
amendment,  because  of  the  difiQculty  in 
determining  how  much  of  the  expendi- 
tures naade  by  a  local  committee  may 
have  been  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a 
candidate  for  the  Senate  or  House  of 
Representatives,  or  a  presidential  or  vice 
presidential  elector. 

For  example,  if  the  local  candidate  for 
the  State  assembly  were  featured  on  a 
television  program  with  a  candidate  for 
the  House  or  a  candidate  for  the  Senate, 
or  an  elector,  would  that  come  within 
the  purview  of  this  section?  And  if  it 
is  not  Intended  to — and  I  do  not  b«  Ueve 
It  should,  unless  we  are  to  raise  the  $1,000 
limit  somewhat — I  wonder  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  would  think  of  in- 
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serting  in  the  sixth  line  of  hi.s  amend- 
ment, on  page  1.  the  word  "sole"  before 
the  word  "purpose,"  in  order  to  have  it 
limited  only  to  those  activities  which  are 
directed  solely  to  the  election  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  Senate,  or  the  presidential  or  vice 
presidential  elector. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  business  today 
It  stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL   ELECIIONS    ACT   OF    1959 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (8.  2436)  to  revise  the  Federal 
election  laws,  to  prevent  corrupt  prac- 
tices in  Federal  elections,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. In  view  of  the  colloquy  in  which 
Senators  desire  to  engage.  I  announce 
that  I  do  not  believe  a  vote  could  be 
reached  before  7  o'clock  this  evening, 
so  that  all  Senators  may  know  that  we 
will  have  no  rollcall  this  evening, 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr 
Cannow  in  the  chair).  The  Senat-or  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     "Who  has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  A  parliamentary 
Inquiry  has  been  addressed  to  the  Chair. 
The  Senator  from  'Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty]  has  the  floor.  He  has  yielded 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  a  question. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  have  directed  a 
question  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  which  perhaps  he 
would  like  to  think  over  in  the  light  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  going  over  anyway 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  It  might  be  advan- 
tageous to  do  that,  since  this  matter  has 
been  freshly  presented  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  Therefore  It  might  be 
advantageous  if  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  I  had  a  discussion  about  it 
without  attempting  to  rewrite  or  modify 
legislation  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
since  that  specific  point  was  not  consid- 
ered in  committee.  I  would  appreciate 
the  Senator's  Indulgence.  I  believe  I  un- 
derstand exactly  what  he  is  getting  at. 
I  am  a  little  afraid  that  it  may  Impince 
upon  the  purposes  of  the  amendment, 
but  I  certainly  am  most  amenable  to  any 
reasoning  or  suggestion,  and  may  see  the 
light  as  the  Senator  is  undertaking  to 
expre.ss  himself  on  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  believe  we  can  confer  on  it  before  to- 
morrow morning. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentar>'  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 


Ml  HENNINGS  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  have  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDINC;  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  still  has  the  floor, 
yielded  to  him  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  ever  straightened  out  that 
question.  However,  I  wish  it  to  be 
straightened  out  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont,  because  he 
was  so  courteous  in  letting  me  have  the 
floor  for  the  purp>ose  of  my  offering  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  was  very  glad  to  co- 
operate with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  do  not  wLsh  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  to  be  the  victim 
of  any  misunderstanding  to  which  I  have 
been  any  party  whatever. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Some  of  my  friends 
have  said  that  I  have  made  the  best 
speech  of  my  life. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  If  the  Senator 
wishes  to  speak  now  I  shall  subside  and 
yield  the  floor,  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  can  yield  as  he  wishes  to  other 
Senators. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  have  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  yield  to  me  for  a  question. 
Does  the  Senator  assume  that  every 
committee  which  is  created  acts  witli 
the  approval  and  consent  of  the  candi- 
date for  Senator  or  Representative  who 
IS  running  in  an  election? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  docs  not  give  me  much  credit  for 
my  sense  of  reality  if  he  thinks  that  I 
entertain  any  such  fallacious  notion.  Of 
course  there  may  be  committees  operat- 
ing without  the  consent  or  approval  of 
a  candidate.  I  have  done  everjthing  I 
could  to  avoid  endorsement  or  approval 
by  certain  committees  or  gT0UE>s.  I  told 
them  I  did  not  want  their  support  or 
endorsement. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  undoubtedly  has  had  the  ex- 
perience when  individuals  have  pro- 
ceeded to  collect  money  under  the  pre- 
tense of  acting  in  support  of  a  candidate, 
and  some  of  the  money  was  expended  ui 
supporting  the  candidate,  but  much  of 
it  was  used  for  purposes  completely  dis- 
sociated from  the  candidate.  The  Sen- 
ator has  heard  of  such  instances,  I  am 
sure. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  have  not  only 
heard  of  them;  I  have  experienced  them 
time  and  again. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  experienced 
them.  According  to  the  su-gument 
which  has  been  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  every  committee  would 
be  required  to  report,  and  the  public 
would  judge  from  whom  the  candidaie 
wa.s  getting  financial  support  and  other 
support.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  No;  m  the  bill  there 
reposes  a  section  which  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  ScnaUor 
from  Illinois,  objected  t<^  the  other  day, 
which  states  that  a  candidate  should 
make  a  reasonable  invet-tiKation  of  the 
committees  supportinc  him  m  order  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  repudiate 
those  committees.  1  will  read  that  sec- 
tion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  familiar  with 
it.     However,  does  that  not  place  an  un- 


due burden  upon  the  candidate?  Would 
It  not  be  better  to  provide  Uiat  the  com- 
mittees which  have  the  approval  and 
consent  of  the  candidate  shall  report? 
Mr.  HENNTNGS.  The  pro\lsion  on 
page  10  of  the  bill,  may  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  tlie  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio,  who  is  a  fine  lawyer  and  who  sees 
these  things  very  clearly,   stat«s: 

(3)  The  llPtlng  of  conrmi'A'.ef^.  a-v-^ria- 
tlona,  and  other  organizatl- r.s  and  their 
officers  provided  for  In  pi'.rae.-aph  (2*  shall 
not  be  construed  as  a  ratif.catlDn  b'-  t!.e 
candidate  of  any  action  by  them  and  the 
candidate  may  at  his  option  note  in  any 
such  rep>ort  a  repudiation  of  the  support  of 
any  such  committee,  association,  or  other 
organization. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  would  cover  the 
situation? 

Mr.  HENNTNGS.  I  do  not  have  to  tell 
the  Senator,  who  has  been  Governor  of 
his  State  and  has  been  elected  and  re- 
elected, and  has  been  eleci*<i  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  to  other  public  offices,  that  there 
will  always  be  such  committees.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  my  predecessor.  Senator 
James  Reed,  who  said.  "I  can  take  care  of 
my  enemies,  but  only  the  Lord  can  pro- 
tect me  from  my  friends."  "We  run  into 
that  proposition  as  one  of  the  occupa- 
tional hazards  of  seeking  public  office. 
However,  we  also  have  available  the 
means  of  repudiating  certain  support.  I 
hope  I  have  undertaken  to  answer  the 
Senator's  question. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  one  final  ques- 
tion. Under  tlie  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  every  committee  expend- 
ing a  thousand  dollars  or  more  would  be 
required  to  report  to  Congress.  That  is, 
If  in  my  neighborhood  of  St  Clair  Ave- 
nue a  group  got  together  and  a-ssembled 
a  thousand  dollars,  they  would  \inve  to 
reix)rt  that  fact? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  They  would  have  to 
report  the  fact  that  the  St  Clair  Avenue 
Frank  Laiische  for  President  or  Vice 
President  or  Senator  Club  had  collected 
a  thousand  dollars,  so  that  it  would  be 
penerally  known. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  they  did  not.  they 
would  be  told  that  they  would  t>e  subject 
to  criminal  prosecution? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Tlicy  would  be  told 
tliat  they  would  bo  subject  to  prosecu- 
tion. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  But  we 
would  not  want  to  pet  into  a  Mtuaticn 
whereby  a  committte  friendly  to  a  can- 
didate would  be  rtxjuired  U)  report  and 
an  unfnendiy  committ-ee  would  not  be 
required  to  rep<jrt.  wouia  we'' 

Mr  HENNINGS.  No.  All  committees 
would  have  to  rei>ort.  but  the  ca-ndidate 
couJd  repudiate  a  committee  if  he  did 
not  want  its  support.  Many  of  tJie  com- 
mittee.'^ are  fiiendly  t-o  the  candidate,  but 
.some  of  them  are  like  the  alt>atrcKs.«;  ve 
do  not  want  them  hunt:  around  our 
necks  I  have  had  that  experience.  I 
dare  say  that  the  Seriator.  in  his  very 
honorable  and  considerable  pubhc  life, 
has  had  the  .samxe  experience. 

We  do  not  always  want  the  vocal, 
blatant,  and  at  times  embarrassing  sup- 
port of  all  people  and  all  elements  and 
all  i-roups  whio  may  want  to  support  us. 
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Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Would 
the  effect  of  the  Senator's  amendment  be 
to  wipe  out  the  requirement  with  respect 
to  the  interstate  character  and  affilia- 
tion of  a  national  committee,  and  would 
he  make  the  reporting  requirements 
purely  a  matter  of  receipt  and  expendi- 
ture of  $1,000? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Do  I  understand 
the  Senator  to  inquire  whether  interstate 
committees  will  be  required  to  report 
under  the  terms  of  the  act? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  The 
amendment,  as  I  read  it.  starts  by  strik- 
ing out  lines  3  to  12,  inclusive  on  page  3, 
which  would  strike  out  the  ir.torstate  re- 
quirement or  the  affiliation  with  the  na- 
tional committee 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  Senator  is  ex- 
actly correct.  At  that  point  it  does. 
But   interstate  committees   are  covered. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     Yes. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  hope  I  am  an-s-^ver- 
Ing  the  Senator's  question  in  a  responsive 
manner.  I  wanted  to  make  very  clf>ar 
that  It  does  not  in  anywi.^e  abrogate  the 
requirement  relating  to  interstate  com- 
mittees, but  it  does  make  the  additional 
requirement  that  committees  operatmt^ 
within  the  State,  or  intrastate  commit- 
tees, beyond  the  $1,000  limitation,  shall 
report. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yieW 

Mr,  HENNINGS,     I  vield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  In  the  definition  of 
the  word  ■■candidate"  m  the  bill  before 
us,  starting  on  page  2,  I  read; 

The  term  'candiJa'-e  '  means  an  Individual 
whj.=5e  name  is  preienied  at  an  election  for 
election  as  President  or  Vice  President,  or 
Senator  or  Representative  In,  or  Resident 
Commissioner  to,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  whether  or  not  such  Individual  Ls 
elected 

Is  it  the  intention  of  that  language  to 
define  "candidate,"  for  the  purposes  of 
the  propased  legislation,  as  only  a  person 
nanning  for  Presid':^nt  or  Vice  President, 
for  either  House  of  Congress,  or  for  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  to  the  Congress? 

Mr  HENNINGS  Or,  to  u.se  the  other 
term  in  the  bill,  "whose  name  is  pre- 
sented at  an  election,  ' 

Mr,  KUCHEL,  Very  good  In  other 
words,  when  I  refer  to  them  as  running, 
It  m.eans  those  whose  names  are  pre- 
sented for  those  offices. 

Mr.  HENNINGS,  I  should  say  they 
are  interchangeable  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Senator's  inquiry 

Mr  KUCHEL,  If  a  political  commit- 
tee IS  formed  In  the  city  of  X.  and  Rep- 
resentative Jones  is  a  candidate  for 
reelection,  let  us  assume  that  the  city  of 
X  political  committ'e  receives,  from  con- 
tributions. $1,100.  Suppo.se  it  purcha.ses 
S600  worth  of  newspaper  advertising  for 
Representative  Jones,  and  it  purchases 
$500  of  advertising  for  the  candidate  for 
Crovemor. 

My  question  is:  Would  the  language  of 
the  Senator's  amendment  a'  require 
that  the  committee  report,  and  <b> 
would  it  require  the  reporting  of  the 
moneys  expended  for  the  candidate  for 
Governor? 

Mr.  HENNINGS,  Again,  we  get  into 
the  apportionment  problem,  as  the  Sen- 
ator well  realiiies.     Th.ii  wa.s  included  in 


the  1957  bill.  We  dropped  it  from  this 
bill  because  of  the  great  difficulty  m  de- 
termining, where  a  committee  supports 
a  number  of  candidates,  a  proper  alloca- 
tion as  between  the  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, the  candidate  for  Governor,  the 
candidate  for  the  Senate,  and  so  on  down 
the  line  In  the  1957  bill  we  tried  in 
every  possible  way  we  could,  in  this  ver>' 
difficult  field,  to  achieve  some  d^^gree  of 
apportionment  and  allocation.  But 
none  ever  met  with  my  compUne  ap- 
proval. becau.se  I  simply  do  not  see  how 
we  can  separate  candidates  running  as  a 
group,  in  a  primary,  when  one  is  a  can- 
didate for  district  attorney,  another  is  a 
candidate  for  the  Senate,  another  for  the 
Hou.se  and  another  for  Governor.  One 
commattee  may  work  for  all  of  them.  So 
we  get  into  a  very  difficult  field. 

The  original  bill  of  1955.  which  I  in- 
troduced, that  was  5  years  ago.  provided 
that  in  the  case  of  expenditures  made 
on  behalf  of  more  than  one  candidate, 
for  printing,  advertising,  radio  time. 
television  time,  the  statement  shall  in- 
dicate the  candidates  in  whose  behalf 
the  expenditure  was  made  and  the 
am.ount  to  be  allocated  to  each,  such 
amount  to  be  determined  by  dividing 
the  total  expenditure  by  the  number  of 
candidates  in  whose  behalf  it  is  made. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  So  the  Senator  from 
MiASoun  would  say  that  under  his 
amendment,  once  the  $1,000  figure  were 
reached,  either  in  receipts  or  expendi- 
tures, the  amendment  would  take  effect 
and  the  requirement  to  report  would  be 
in  order. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  According  to  my 
understanding  of  it,  it  would.  That  is 
the  provision  relating  to  the  expenditure 
of  m  exce.s.s  of  $1,000  for  one  candidate. 
Mr  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  has  just 
said  something  which  I  did  not  under- 
stand before.     One  candidate? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  If  the  Senator  from 
California  will  bear  with  me.  I  will  try 
to  locate  that  language.  We  have  had  so 
many  papers,  authorities,  and  amend- 
ments before  us  all  day,  that  we  have 
misplaced  the  amendment  we  were  Just 
talking  about. 

The  term  "political  committee"  lnclude« 
any  committee,  aasoclatlon,  or  organization 
which  accepts  contributions  or  malces  ex- 
penditures In  the  aggregate  amount  of  •1,000 
in  a  calendar  year  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
fluencing or  attempting  to  Influence  In  any 
manner  whatsoever  the  election  of  a  can- 
did I'e  or  candidates  for  Presidential  or 
Vice-Presldentlal   election. 

So  if  a  committee  which  was  collect- 
ing funds  for  a  num.ber  of  candidates 
were  to  collect  $1,000  or  more  in  1 
calendar  year,  then — as  I  interpret  the 
meaning  of  the  amendmen- — the  com- 
mittee would  have  to  report  that  it  had 
collected  "for  the  following  candidates" 
that  sum  of  money,  amounting  to  $1,000 
or  more 

Mr  KUCHEL  That  is  to  .say,  the  in- 
tention of  the  amendment  is  that  no 
matter  how  manv  candidates  are  in- 
volved, if  one  such  ^'roup  of  candidates 
comes  w'.thm  the  meaning  of  "candi- 
date" in  the  committee  bill,  then  when 
the  receipts  or  expenditures  reach  the 
$1,000  l<^vel.  the  requirement  to  report  is 
In  order '^ 


Mr  HENNINGS.  Thai  is  mv  under- 
standmt;  of  the  provision.  I  think  the 
Senator  is  exactly  correct,  going  back  to 
the  definition  of  "candidate"  in  the  bill 
before  us 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Once  the  requirement 
of  reporting  were  reached,  would  it  be 
required  to  report  on  the  expenditures 
of  those  moneys  which  afTected  candi- 
dates other  than  as  described  in  the 
Senator's  bill — the  local  candidates,  for 
example? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  No:  it  would  not  be 
my   understanding   that   it  would 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  So  the  requirement 
would  be  to  report  those  moneys  received 
or  expended  in  support  of,  in  the  langu- 
age of  the  bill,  "an  individual  whose 
name  is  presented  at  an  election  for  elec- 
tion as  President  or  Vice  President,  or 
Senator  or  Representative  In.  or  Resident 
Commissioner  to,  the  Congre-ss  of  the 
United  States,  whether  or  not  such  in- 
dividual  is   elected." 

Mr.    HENNINGS.     Is   that    the   ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  California? 
Mr.  KUCHEL.     It  is. 
Mr.  HENNINGS.     The  Senator  from 
California  has   been  reading   from   the 
bill,  has  he  not? 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Let  me  restate  the 
question;  I  shall  begin  it  again: 

Is  it  the  intention  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  that  when  the  $1,000 
level  is  reached,  such  a  committee  will 
be  required  to  report  the  receipts  or  ex- 
penditures of  the  moneys  used  for  a 
candidate — as  the  bill  describes  the 
meaning  of  the  words  "a  candidate  " — 
but  not  for  those  who  are  aspiring  to 
election  to  local  or  State  office? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Yes:  so  far  as  the 
Federal  legislation  is  concerned. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  The  answer  to  my 
question  is  "Yes,"  is  it? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Yes;  according  to 
the  way  I  interpret  the  question 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  me? 
Mr  HENNINGS.  I  yield 
Mr  KEATING,  But  in  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia, did  not  I  correctly  understand  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  to  say  that, 
under  the  wording  of  the  amendment 
as  It  now  exists,  only  if  a  political  com- 
mittee which  were  formed  .spent  less 
than  $1,000  solely  for  any  one  such  can- 
dldate.  would  the  committee  be  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  complying  with 
the  requirement  to  report' 

Mr,  HENNINGS.  I  think  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  other  words,  under 
the  wording  of  this  amendment,  if  a 
candidate  for  election  to  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  were  running  with  a 
number  of  local  candidates — perhaps  20 
local  candidates — and  if  a  committee 
spent  more  than  $1,000.  imder  the  re- 
quirements of  this  provision  the  com- 
mittee would  have  to  report;  Is  that  cor- 
recf^ 

Mr  HENNINGS.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri,  who  has  worked  so  hard  and 
so  faithfully  over  the  bill,  will  consider. 
during    the   evening,    reinstatement   of 


langua  e  soir.pthinp  like  Ih.at  contained 
In  his  original  bill  of  1955.  so  as  to  per- 
mit an  apportionment.  becau.sc  I  really 
believe  Uiat  would  greatly  strengthen 
the  support  for  his  aniciuiment. 

Mr.  UhJsNiNGS  Cei  tainiy  any  sug- 
gestion the  S<nat<^ir  from  New  York 
makes  will  be  carefully  considered,  and 
I  should  like  to  discuss  the  matter  fur- 
ther with  him 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  tharik  the  Senator 
from  Missouri 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  a*jreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  .Senator  from  Mis'^uri. 

Mr.  KUCHl-X.  Mr  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  will  sla'o;  it. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Who  now  has  the 
floor? 

The  PRF,S[DING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Proutt]. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  lAx.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
following  disi>osition  of  the  pending 
amendment.  I  may  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Tlie  Chair  hears  none. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr  President,  at  this 
time  I  yield  tl^ie  floor  for  today. 


DEATH  OF  PETER  HENDERSON, 
FIRST  HE.-D  OF  HOUSP:  GV-MNA- 
8IUM 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  deep  re,jret  that  I  read  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  this 
morning  of  th  ?  passing  of  a  great  friend 
of  the  U.S.  Ccngress  and  a  good  friend 
of  many  Members  of  Uais  body  who  have 
served  a  numl)er  of  ternis  in  the  House 
of  Representa-ives.  I  refer  to  the  death 
of  Pete  Henderson,  the  first  head  of  the 
House  g>-mnasium,  wiio  ministered  to 
the  physical  reeds  of  maro-  Senators  at 
the  time  they  were  Representatives.  He 
was  a  grreat  friend,  I  am  sure,  of  every- 
one who  ever  participated  in  the  activi- 
ties of  the  House  gymnasium.  Above  all, 
he  was  a  great  American 

I  believe  Pei-e  Henderson  was  as  proud 
as  any  humar  being  could  be  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  U.S.  Congress.  He 
served  for  15  years  as  tlte  bead  of  the 
gj'mnaslum  ir  the  House  of  Rrpre.'-enta- 
tives  and  reti:ed  in  about  1948  because 

of  ill  !.'  a.-l. 

It  wa-  (1'..'it! '^•--intf  to  learn  that  he  h.-is 
P<i8sed  away.  I  take  thi.«  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  this  fine  R.s'-ociate  of  the 
Members  of  (;oiigre.s.s  and  to  exU'nd  to 
his  family  my  commuserations 

Mr.  President.  I  a.-k  unanmious  con- 
sent that  as  un  attaclmient  to  these  re- 
marks there  se  pruued  at  th.is  point  in 
the  Record  tie  article  publi.sJied  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  cun- 
ceming  Mr.  Henderson  s  passing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie  Recor:  , 
as  follows; 

PrTER    Hendeison,    First    Head    or    House 

GvM,  Dies 

Peter  Henderson,  a  man  whose  Job  It  wa* 

to  keep   Congressmen   healthy   ajid   reU-ixed 

died  Saturday  In  West  Palm  Beach,  r.a.,  it 

was  learned  here  yesterday. 


Mr  Henderf..>ri  wa*  tiie  first  eym  director 
f<^)r  the  HdUBf  of  Representative*  when  the 
new  office  buiidUiC  opened  lii  1933.  He  re- 
tired   15   y«  arb    later. 

In  earlT  yeiirs  he  found  himself  as  much 
k  B-ym  yr^m\n  tie  dire*  t  )r  First,  he  won 
additional  spate  !r'>m  Hmus*  piannere  to 
add  a  half-court  pym  floor  t«  the  original 
Bt4>an.  bi.ih  lav  uT  This  made  space  for 
hhidbtul  ai.rl  \   •\\p\  '  hV.  .Ui(1  siild  exercipe 

Tlien  U)  eel  M.  nt' -s  t.<)  limber  up,  he 
called  on  their  offi'-' '  h:  d  tent  tliem  fly- 
sheets  pa-omotlng  his  therapy  'It  wa.'  not 
easy,"  says  hts  suocecaor.  "Tl.e  averat'f  aee 
here  U  about  40  and  they  lust  don't  fipure 
on  st&rtlng  something  llk.e  that  " 

But,  sport  lovers  or  not.  they  turned  out, 
more  each  year.  Such  spare  Ume  athlete's 
as  former  Vice  President  Henry  A.  Wallace 
and  Representative  Richakd  Nixon  Joined  in 
the  nonpolltlcal  workouts. 

Mr.  Henderson  came  here  from  the  West 
during  the  depression.  His  first  Job  on 
Capitol  Hill  was  on  the  construction  of  the 
Supreme  Cotirt. 

Soccer  was  the  gym  director's  favorite 
game,  a  preference  going  back  to  his  youth 
In  Scotland. 

Later  he  served  In  the  U.S.  Army  In  World 
War  I.    His  age  was  unavailable. 

Since  retirement,  Mr.  Henderson  and  his 
wife.  Ellen,  spent  winters  In  Florida  and 
Bummers  In  Washington. 

Services  will  be  held  at  the  James  T. 
Ryan  funeral  home. 


US.  POLICY  AS  SEEN  IN  HONG  KONG 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  rXtkota.  Mr 
President,  among  the  outstanduig  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  in  over- 
sea posts  whom  I  had  the  privilei'e  to 
visit  durinc:  my  recent  trip  overseas. 
none  occupies  a  position  of  greater  re- 
sponsibility at  this  particular  time  than 
the  American  consul  general  at  Hong 
Kong,  the  Honorable  Julius  C.  Holmes. 

I  liad  Liie  distinct  pnvile-re  of  iievirir.-' 
Mr.  Holmes  speak  at  the  meetme  of  the 
Rotary  Club  of  HoiiK  K  inp  on  E>ecember 
29    1959 

His  remarks  were  rece:ved  with  grreat 
attention  and  appreciation,  I  believe 
they  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Members 
of  Congress  and  other  readers  o'  tlie 
CoNGRESsinNAL  RECORD  who  are  inter- 
ested in,  and  realize  the  importance  of, 
what  is  happening  in  the  Far  East  and 
111  i\v  international  events  look  to  an  ex- 
perienced observer  there. 

I  a.'-k  un.inimous  consent,  therefore, 
that  Mr  Holmes'  remark?  may  be 
printed  at  thL"  point  In  the  Record. 

TV.t  re  being  no  objection,  the  address 
Wiis  ordered  to  be  printed  m  t.he  Recort, 
as  follows: 

SoMB  Thottchts   '  V   THT   YE,^R  s   EvrN-rs 

(Remarks    of   the    H^n^r.>b:e    J.    C     Holme*. 
American  Consul  General,   to   the   RoUtry 
Club  of  Hong  Kong,  December  28.  1959) 
I   have   been   asked   to  cap   your  luncheon 
fare  today  with  a  few  thoughts  oi:  the  de- 
velopments  of    the    year   In    the   world   as    a 
whole.      This    Is    the    traditional    time    for 
stocktaking,  both  In  a  personal  sense  and  in 
our    view    of    the   world    around    us,   and    I 
welcome    the    opportunity    to    discuss    this 
Bi.bject  with  you. 

It  ^oeiiiB  pointless  to  attempt  a  catalog  of 
events  and  pretentious  to  venture  predic- 
tions I  l')eneve  It  appropriate  and  I  hope 
UfipfuV  ho'w.e- er  to  trv  to  sort  out  the  major 
theri.es  of  this  ye^r  .'  svmixi'hy  sln^'e  they 
m.iV  help  us  to  understand  next  year's 
program. 


■\vaf.m:ng   of   i.vternational  climatt 

Perhaps  t).e  most  striking,  and  poten- 
tially the  rr.-.ist  promis.np.  aspect  of  this 
year's  events  was  the  wumilng  of  the  Inter- 
national climate,  sj-mbolizea  by  the  inter- 
change of  visits  between  leading  ofacials  of 
the  East  and  West. 

I  refer  in  particular,  of  course,  U.  the  visits 
of  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  Moscow;  the  vlsitf:  of  Premier 
Kiirushchev  and  Deputy  Premier  Mikoyan  to 
the  United  States;  and  to  President  Elsen- 
hower's prospective  tour  of  the  U  S.S.R 

To  be  sure,  these  visits  were  precedevi  by 
and  to  some  degree  probably  resulted  from. 
the  sudden  Initiation  of  a  crisis  over  Berlin 
by  a  Soviet  liltlmatum.  Nevertheless,  we 
sliouM  be  prepared  to  take  hope  ■a-herrver 
we  h-'-.d  evidence. 

The  main  f)olnt  Is  that  these  Interchanges 
have  been  without  precedent  in  the  liistory 
of  the  cold  war;  they  took  place  against  a 
background  of  East-West  cultural,  scientific 
and  educational  exchanges  that  would  have 
been  surprising  to  contemplate  only  a  few 
years  ago;  and  they  laid  the  basis  for  stunmlt 
meetings  that  are  to  take  place  next  year. 

These  axe  possible  symbols  of  change,  not 
the  change  Itself;  they  may  presape  a  thaw, 
bat  alone  provide  no  assurance  of  ti;e  setiie- 
ment  we  all  seek  Nevertheless,  they  are 
Important  and  have  great  pr  imise  largely 
becau&e  they  may  Indicate  tliat  the  leaders 
of  the  U.S.Sii.  at  last  share  our  conviction 
triat  no  side  can  win  the  gamble  of  a  nuclear 

bu;h  B  chance  In  the  Soviet  viewpoint 
might  be  mil  ienc«i  by  other  forces,  no- 
tably, by  the  lact  that  the  Sov:et  s<.>cieiy, 
after  40  years  vi  painful  a'osterity,  is  only 
now  bepinninp  to  produce  partly  lor  wellare 
rather  than  ex  lusively  for  power  And  ma- 
terial satisfaction  once  tasted  is  not  easily 
contained. 

In  any  event,  these  possibilities  are  the 
measure  of  our  hope,  and  U-  this  extent  tlie 
climate  and  tl.e  prospects  for  peace  have 
brightened. 

NEED    TC    FF    IMAGlNArlVE    YET    KAKDHJLADKD 

I  pmpiiasize  that  as  yet  we  deal  w.th  Fvm- 
bois  not  reality  because  we  are  all  partlcl- 
pantF  In  a  vlt.il  game  Certainly  the  West 
must  be  flexible  and  imaginative:  but  in 
▼le-w  of  the  high  stakes  we  must  above  all 
be  hardheaded  as  well 

In  this  connection  I  need  hardly  point 
out  tt-.e  hlc-hly  dlsturbine  fact  that  the  t.haw 
In  cUn...'<=  ;'.;i5  strict  geographical  limits;  It 
Is  a  fact  tliat  unfortunately  Is  only  t-xs  clear 
In  this  area  of  the  world  It  means  among 
other  thttig*  that  the  road  to  a  settlement 
will  be  difficult  and  probably  long,  and  we 
may  dare  t^^  travel  on  it  only  If  we  ma.n- 
tali-.  ovir  p".TFitlon  of  strength. 

We  ra.-. .  in  short  hope  and  work  for 
peace  onlv  if  we  maintain  our  capability  to 
deter  aRCTesslon  nuclear  or  otherwise  Tl.ls 
expensue  fact  is  not  of  our  choos.ng  but 
it  is  a  fact  nonetheless 

Or.  the  related  and  probably  more  critical 
subject  of  disarmament,  the  year's  events 
produced  mixed  resvilt* 

I  realize  that  this  Is  a  field  in  which  even 
the  m-^-t  s'udious  and  conscientious  ob- 
server experiences  a  sense  of  ignorance  and 
fru«tratinn  In  the  1>  ng  hlFt  ry  of  dls- 
Rrn-.amen-:  tnlk.-;  the  neeotiatK  ns  during  any 
one  year  penodlcp.llT  have  been  the  source 
of  headline?  and — here  It  is  safe  to  pre- 
dict— this  is  Hkely  to  be  the  ca^  a^ain  in 
the  year  ahead  Bet  the  same  i.-isues  always 
seeni  tr>  be  repeated  and  this  fact  CvTcnbined 
with  the  surrounding  maze  of  highly  tech- 
nical considerations  creates  the  Impreaslon 
In  some  nilnds  that  the  whole  affair  is  talk 
and  no  movement,  and  little  more  than  the 
"rice  bowl"  of  diplomats 

I  l>elievf  however,  that  the  principles  un- 
derlvmg    this    6ub;ect    are    basically    simple 
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and  straightforward,  aid  we  can   lose  sigiit 
of  them  only  at  our  peril. 

In  the  Interest  of  preventing  a  world  holo- 
caust,  the  West  can  afford  to  discard  its 
most  powerful  weapwns  only  If  we  can  be 
certain  that  our  potential  opponent  U  not 
concealing  his  own  The  West  la  more  than 
prepared  and  willing  to  enter  the  era  of 
peaceful  competition,  but  we  may  do  so  only 
on  the  assurance  that  the  competition  can 
be  only  peaceful 

Thus  talk  alone  provides  no  certainty  of 
what  l3  in  the  minds  of  the  Soviet  leadTs 
They  may  In  fact  share  the  desire  n»  the 
Russian  people  to  enjoy  the  prospect  of  a 
batter  material  future;  but  alternatively, 
they  may  calculate  that  If  they  can  disarm 
us  first,  while  concealing  some  of  their  jwn 
military  capabilities,  they  can  work  their 
will  and  accomplish  the  objectives  of  com- 
munism In  a  world  unprepared  to  contest 
force. 

DimCT'LT    COURSK    TO    STlirK 

The  Free  Nations  must,  therefore,  steer  a 
dl-Tlcult  course,  for  It  would  be  traffic  t-j  as- 
sume that  Soviet  Intentions  are  secretly 
ho.--tile  when  In  fact  they  were  genuinely. 
althout^h  selfishly,  peaceful,  and  therefore 
lose  the  chance  of  building  a  secure  peace 
Similarly.  It  would  be  suicide  to  act  on  the 
premise  that  their  intention.^  are  peaceful 
when  de  do  not  have  real  proof  of  their  lack 
of  capability  for  militarily  hostile  acts  In 
short,  we  mus''  act  in  such  a  way  that  which- 
ever asBUmptlon  Is  correct  we  havp  taken 
the  path  that  is  both  prudent  and  mr, rally 
correct 

Por  this  reason  the  Western  Powers  have 
Insisted  throughout  the  long  history  )f  dis- 
armament talks  on  a  f.x>lpr'x:jf  system  of 
Inspection;  but  In  13  years  of  trying  to  ne- 
gotiate an  agreement  on  the  red'.ictlon  and 
control  of  conventional  and  n'lclear  weap- 
ons, a  system  for  minimizing  the  dan.4Pr  of 
surprise  attack,  and  an  end  to  nuclear  weap- 
ons tests,  agreement  on  inspection  and  con- 
trol procedures  has  been  a  consistent  ob- 
stacle to  a  meeting  of  minds 

TWO    STIPS    FORWARD 

This  year  however  has  seen  a  moderate, 
but  nevertheless  significant,  turn  for  the 
better  There  have  been  two  concrete  stepe 
forward  First,  no  nuclear  weapons  were 
tested  by  either  side  during  the  year.  Secijnd. 
we  have  reached  an  understanding  wrh  the 
Soviet  L'nion  on  some  of  the  mechanics  of 
inspection  that  would  be  involved  in  a  test- 
ing ban.  and  even  on  the  wording  of  17 
articles  of  a  test  ban  treaty. 

This  Is  the  ftrst  time  since  the  United 
Nations  was  established  that  agreemnt  was 
reached  on  definite  treaty  provisions  In  the 
field  of  weapons  control,  and  for  this  reason 
it  represents  proijresa.  even  though  agree- 
ment on  these  provisions  has  no  validity  un- 
til a  complete  treaty  is  concluded. 

In  this  field,  however,  the  year  ended  on 
a  disappointing  note.  The  meeting  of  tech- 
nicians for  detecting  underground  nuclear 
explosions — who  are  dealing  with  a  critical 
element  In  the  nuclear  Inspection  pro- 
cedures— ended  in  a  deadlcx;k  and  the  cfjn- 
ference  on  a  nuclear  testing  ban  has  been 
recessed  until  January   12 

Once  again  the  Russians,  on  the  flimsiest 
of  objections,  seemed  bent  on  refusing  to 
satisfy  the  West  on  this  most  crucial  point 
Is  It  because  they  think  we  will  abu.se  the 
privilege  of  Inspection  to  carry  on  espl  na*;? 
within  their  borders?  Or  Is  It  because  their 
real  goal  Is  to  have  us  disarm  while  they  do 
nof> 

It  Is  these  questions  that  require  us, 
despite  the  best  of  Intentions,  to  prjceed 
with  the  utmost  caution 

On  a  more  pxjeltlve  note,  the  year  also 
provided  dramatic  and  continuing  i,estimony 
that  an  Increasing  area  of  the  world  is  on 
the  verge  of  entering  what  one  economist 
recently  termed  the  age  of  high  consump- 
tion.    As    a    representative    of    my    Guvern- 


ment.  and  In  all  humility.  I  believe  that  I 
caa  take  some  pride  In  the  part  that  the 
United  States  has  played  In  fostering  this 
happy  trend  As  you  know.  In  the  first  6 
years  after  World  War  11  the  United  States 
concentrated  lt«  assLstance  on  Western 
Europe  in  what  proved  U)  be  an  etTective 
effort  to  make  gcxxl  the  ravages  of  Wcir  and 
set  In  motion  the  strong  forces  in  being 
that  ultimately  led  to  the  attainment  of 
record  productivity  In  the  area  -Subse- 
quently much  of  our  assistance,  as  well  as 
that  provided  by  other  countries,  including 
the  USSR,  hxs  been  channeled  to  Asia 
for  tlie  more  difYI'^ult  and  perhaps  more  cru- 
cial task  of  promoting  the  develMpnient  of 
tills  region 

WORLD    PEACE    AND    WORLD    PRoSPERrTT 

I  believe  It  Is  safe  to  generalize  that  the 
Issue  ^i'.  world  peace  eventu.illy  n^ay  be  re- 
duced   Kt   the    question   of   w  jrld   prosperity. 

In  this  connection,  I  Wiis  struck  by  the 
recent  statement  made  by  Sir  Oliver  Franks 
to  the  effect  that  events  will  bring  the  world 
t<)  the  position  where  the  division  between 
East  and  Wt^st  may  prove  to  be  less  Impor- 
tiint  than  the  division  between  North  and 
&3uth  By  this  he  meant  that  the  Issues 
of  our  age  Increasingly  may  stem  less  from 
Ideological  differenrts  between  East  and 
West  and  more  from  the  responsibility  that 
tne  Indu.^trialized  countries  as  a  whole  must 
accept  to  assist  In  fostering  economic  prog- 
r*»ss  In  the  poorer  countries  of  the  world, 
■which  for  the  most  part  are  situated  In  the 
southern  portion  of  the  globe 

Toward  this  end.  competitive  assistance 
between  East  and  West  need  not  be  out  of 
caaracter.   In  fact.  It  should  be  welcomed. 

It  la  a  type  of  competition  that  Is  not 
only  based  on  f>eace,  but  can  build  peace. 
Nor  Is  this  problem  any  less  critical  than 
some  of  the  others  I  mentioned  earlier 

Economic  progress  by  no  means  has  been 
confined  to  the  industrialized  nations,  but 
the  harsh  and  unfortunate  fact  is  that  the 
gap  between  the  Industrialized  countries  and 
t^.e  developing  countries  has  Increased,  not 
lessened,  during  the  last  decade. 

Most  of  the  countries  of  Asia  are  working 
hard,  and  have  been  successful.  In  raising 
total  production,  but  In  p>er  capita  terms 
ti.e  advance  has  been  painfully  small.  In 
t<-rms  of  essential  consumption,  we  must 
recognize  that  production  of  food  Is  barely 
keeping  pace  with  the  minimum  consump- 
tion need  of  Asia's  growing  population. 

THE    CHALLENGE     OF    OITR     FTmjRE 

This  trend  indicates  all  the  more  clearly 
that  the  task  of  promoting  economic  prog- 
ress in  Asia  and  other  similar  areas  must  be 
pushed  forward  on  an  enlarged  scale  It 
will  require  re.<;fiurce8  that  cannot  come  from 
one  or  from  a  few  of  the  Industrialized  na- 
tions, but  represent*  a  project  In  which  all 
who  can  afford  It  must  share.  This  Is  no 
small  design  and  it  may  well  represent  the 
challenge  of  our  future. 

If  there  Is  to  be  progress,  and  what  Is 
equally  Important,  the  prospect  of  progress, 
a.l  the  major  Industrial  nations  of  the  world 
must  Join  In  the  competition  to  raise  living 
standards  elsewhere  to  the  level  where  p>eace 
is  secure  Of  course  this  Is  not  the  only 
cjndltlon  for  a  secure  peace  Wars  have  been 
started  by  prosperous  nations.  I  submit. 
toiever  that  It  Is  one  of  the  conditions,  and 
p  •ssibly  one  that  Is  essential  to  the  equa- 
tior. 

Having  been  obliged  at  the  request  of  your 
pTogram  director  to  talk  with  you  on  a 
global  plane.  I  believe  I  can  take  the  liberty 
and  the  pleasure  of  ending  with  a  note  of 
comment  on  the  microcosm  that  Is  Hong 
Kjng  I  am  a  newcomer  to  your  community. 
t)ut  It  does  not  take  Img  to  savour  its  unique 
and  engaging  characteristics,  I  find  In  It, 
to  the  fullest  measure,  the  conditions  that 
enable  people  to  devote  their  energies  to 
creative  tasks.  As  such.  Hong  Kong  Ls  dra- 
matic witness  to  what  the  human  being  can 


di>    against  all  odds,   when   he   can    work    in 
freed  >m  and  gain   the  rewards  of  his  effort. 

TT;p  citizens  of  Hong  Kong  seem  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  advice  of  Voltaire;  that  every- 
one should  cultivate  his  own  garden  But  It 
Is  an  unusual  garden  that  we  have  here 
Flowers  of  considerably  more  than  a  hundred 
kinds  are  blooming,  few  wither,  none  is 
chopped  oCr.  This  display  of  horticultural 
strength  and  variety  Is  worthy  of  a  model 
farm  and  Indeed  Hong  Kong  seems  V)  t>€  so 
regarded,  and  preferred  to  other  models,  by 
an  embarrassingly  large  Influx  of  people  It 
Is  an  embarrassment  of  which  Hong  Kong 
should  be  proud. 

I  know  that  many  visitors  to  your  city  pay 
tribute  to  It  as  a  lighthouse  of  free  enter- 
prise, of  resourcefulness  In  overcoming  every 
kind  of  dlfOculty.  and  of  the  democratic  spirit 
at  work.  The  fact  that  so  many  people  have 
paid  you  this  tribute  does  not  mean  that 
It  Is  not  worth  offering  again  I  should  like 
to  Join  those  others  in  saluting  Hong  K mg. 
and  the  many  p>eople  In  this  room  who  have 
helped  to  make  Hong  Kong  what  It  Is 

I  wish  you  all  a  very  h.ippy  new  year 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr  KUCHEL  Mr  Prpsident.  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  C;FnCT:R  The 
Senator  from  Cahfomia  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Has  an  order  for  ad- 
journment until  tomorrow  pnvioiisly 
been  entered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Yes; 
an  order  that  when  the  Senate  concludes 
its  session  today,  it  adjourn  until  12 
o'clock  tomorrow  has  previously  been 
entered 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  is  such 
a  motion  in  order  at  this  time'' 

The  PFU:siI)INO  OFFICER      It  is 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Then.  Mr  President. 
imder  the  order  previously  entered.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  now  adjourn,  un- 
til tomorrow  at  12  o'clock  noon 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  California 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  lat  7 
o'clock  and  4  minutes  p.m  >  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  order  previoas- 
ly  entered,  until  tomorrow.  Wedne.sday. 
January  20,  1960,  at  12  o'clock  rnfiidian. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Januah 'I   r,>.  l'.Hi<i 

The  House  met  at  12  oclock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer 

I  Samuel  12;  20:  Turn  not  asidr  imm 
follcrwing  the  Lord,  but  serve  Him.  u-i'h 
all  your  heart 

Almighty  God.  Thou  knowest  how 
erreatly  we  need  Thy  divli.e  wisdom  to 
understand  and  Thy  divine  strength  for 
the  responsibilities  which  daily  press  so 
heavily  upon  us 

May  our  President,  our  Speaker,  and 
all  the  Members  of  this  legislative  txKiy 
never  falter  or  fear  to  make  riRht  de- 
cisions. 

Grant  unto  them  that  courage  of  heart 
and  peace  of  mind  which  only  Integrity 
and    fidelity   can   give. 

Deliver  us  from  anxiety  and  make  us 
strong  of  faith  to  dare  and  of  hope  to 


endure  when  we  are  in  danger  of  being 
buffeted  from  our  course  by  the  winds  of 
adversity. 

Help  us  to  go  forward  courageously 
with  a  clear  vision  of  Thy  guiding 
presence  and  with  the  assurance  of  Thy 
sustaining   power. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name      Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journ  il  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


THE  REDS  ARK  AF^J-ER  OUR 
PANAMA  CANAL 

Mr  WALFER  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  body 
of  the  Recoid  an  extension  of  remarks 
that  appear^'d  in  the  Record  last  week 
The  Government  Printing  Office  made 
a  mistake,  aid  the  only  way  the  mistake 
can  be  corre:ted  is  by  including  it  in  the 
Record  today 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  oi  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  wa.'   no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  speech  by 
Evangelist  Billy  James  Hargis,  president, 
and  Julian  E.  Williams,  research  direc- 
tor, of  the  Christian  Criisade: 

THr  Reds  Aek  Attek  Oun  Panama  Canal 
(By  Evangelist  Billy  James  Hargis.  president. 

and  Julian  E    Williams,  research   director, 

of  the  Christian  Crusade) 

During  recent  months  there  have  been  in- 
creasing rumt  lings  of  serious  trouble  for  the 
American  people  In  the  strategic  Panama 
Canal  Zone.  There  have  been  demonstra- 
tions by  highly  organized  student  groups, 
and  Increasing  demands  by  the  Panama  Gov- 
ernment which  is  under  strong  pressure 
from  the  ag  tatlng  forces  The  Panama 
Government  has  demanded  one-half  of  the 
revenue  from  the  Canal,  and  has  declared 
an  extension  3f  Panama's  terrltcwlal  waters 
from  the  InUrnatlonally  recognized  3-mUe 
limit  to  a  12-mlle  limit. 

Let  us  remtmber  that  the  Panama  Canal 
belongs  to  the  United  SUtes  Our  Nation 
dug  It.  paid  for  It,  and  by  terms  of  a  treaty 
with  the  Government  of  Panama  In  1903  has 
all  rights  In  the  area  Article  24  of  the 
Panama  Cana  Convention  of  1903  states  "no 
change  either  In  the  Government  or  In  the 
laws  and  treaties  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
shall,  without  the  corisent  of  the  United 
States,  affect  any  right  of  the  United  States 
under  the  present  convention,  or  under  any 
treaty,  stlpulstlon  between  the  two  countries 
that  now  exl8-;s  or  may  hereafter  exist  touch- 
ing the  subject  matter  of  this  convention  " 
Our  Government  payp  the  Government  of 
Panama  an  annual  rental  of  tLSSOOOO  for 
the  Canal  Zc  ne  The  original  rent  estab- 
lished In  the  1903  treaty  was  $260,000  but  It 
has  been  ral8<d  twice  since  that  time  by  new 
treaties. 

The  Panama  Canal  has  been  of  great  assist- 
ance to  the  Republic  of  Panama.  The  En- 
cyclopedia B-ltannlca  describes  it  as  "the 
greatest  single  economic  asset  of  Panama  " 
The  Panama  Canal  brings  to  Panama  the 
largest  tonnage  of  shipping  of  any  country 
In  Latin  Ame  -lea,  and  lU  ports  rival  the  great 
ports  of  the  world  In  other  words,  the 
Panama  Canal  has  practically  made  this  little 
country  what  It  Is  today. 

Our  Government  recognized  the  Impor- 
tance of  buUdlng  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the 


Soviet  leaders  of  intesrnatlonal  comniunism 
recogr.ize  the  importance  of  It  now  They 
are  determined  t-o  get  it  and  some  years  ago 
their  man.  Al^jer  Hiss,  was  opveratmg  toward 
that  end  In  the  UP   State  Department. 

While  he  was  Direct- »r  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Office  of  Special  Political  AfTairs  he 
got  hold  of  the  annual  rejxjrt  of  the  Ciovernor 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  and  decided  that 
it  should  be  turned  over  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. He  argued  that  the  United  States  was 
required  to  turn  this  Canal  2ione  report  over 
to  the  U.N..  and  cited  article  73(e)  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  as  his  authority. 
Article  73(e)  provides  that  member  nations 
having  respwnslbllltiee  for  the  administration 
of  territories  that  have  not  attained  a  full 
measure  of  self-government  shall  transmit 
to  the  U.N,,  "statistical  and  other  Informa- 
tion of  a  technical  nature  relating  to  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  educational  conditions  In 
the  territories  "  Through  thla  move.  Hiss 
Implied  that  the  Canal  Zone  was  a  territory 
of  the  United  States  and  that  the  people  of 
the  aone  were  on  their  way  to  self-govern- 
ment. If  accepted  by  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  and  Panama  this  would 
place  us  In  a  perilous  spot  as  far  as  the  canal 
l£  concerned. 

Actually,  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  Is  not  a 
territory  In  the  traditional  sense  of  the  word 
and  the  people  of  the  zone  are  not  EUpposed 
to  have  Belf-go\'ernment  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty.  The  only  pyersons  who 
may  live  In  the  Canal  Zone  are  officials,  em- 
ployees, military  personnel  on  duty  and  their 
families.  No  one  can  live  In  the  zone  unless 
they  are  occupied  in  work  relating  directly 
to  the  canal. 

At  this  time  SprulUe  Braden  was  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Latin  American  Affairs. 
Two  of  his  assistants  learned  about  the  Hiss 
plan.  They  complained  Mr.  Braden  com- 
plained to  Under  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheron,  but  Acheson  did  not  even  give  him  a 
chance  to  state  his  cajse,  according  to  Braden 
During  the  controversy.  Sprullie  Braden 
checked  with  the  Pentagon  to  find  out  Just 
how  Important  our  military  bases  In  Panama 
really  were.  He  was  told  that  the  bases  were 
vitally  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal — therefore,  of  the  United  States. 
Regardless  of  this.  Alger  Hiss  won  out  Just 
as  he  always  did  with  Deaui  Acheson  and  the 
report  was  submitted  to  the  UN  Braden 
later  found  out  that  Hiss  Identified  the 
Canal   Zone   as   an   occupied    territory. 

As  long  as  he  was  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr  Sprullie  Braden  managed  for 
America  to  keep  the  vitally  Important  mili- 
tary bfises  In  Panama.  However.  In  the  fall 
of  1947  he  read  that  our  Nation  had  to  give 
up  those  Important  bases — 134  of  them.  Al- 
ger HLse  marched  on.  No  less  Important  than 
the  surrender  of  our  military  bas<^  was  the 
dangerous  diplomatic  precedent  which  Ache- 
son  and  Hiss  had  established.  The  submis- 
sion of  the  Canal  Zone's  reix>rt.  and  classi- 
fication of  the  zone  as  a  territory  opened  the 
doors  to  some  dangerous  future  meddling  by 
the  United  Nations 

Moscow  has  had  its  evil  eye  upon  the 
Panama  Canal  for  a  long  time,  as  the  ac- 
tivities of  Alger  Hiss  showed,  but  during  the 
Suez  crisis  In  1956  the  Kremlin  conspirators 
came  out  In  the  open  and  suggested  that  the 
Panama  Canal  should  be  Internationalized. 
Top  Polish  Communist  leaders  were  told  by 
the  Soviet  commander  of  the  Polish  armed 
forces.  "Although  the  Panama  Canal  route  Is 
longer  by  some  1,000  miles  than  the  southern 
sea  route  through  Suez,  It  has  considerable 
advantages  for  the  Soviet  Union — which  have 
been  studied  In  detail  by  nximM-ous  Soviet 
vessels.  Moreover,  the  Panama  Canal  has  an 
outstanding  position  In  communicatl.)nf 
with  South  American  States  and  Is  one  of  the 
hubs  of  the  Imperialistic  policy  of  the  Unit<Hi 
States  In  the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East  "  The 
Soviet   speaker   was   Marshal    Rokossovsky. 


That  energetic  little  product  of  the  Pender- 
gast  political  machine  Harry  Truman  was 
not  going  to  let  the  Kremlin  pet  ahead  of 
him.  After  the  Siviets  annouijced  their  plot 
to  Internationalize  the  Panama  Canal.  Mr 
Truman  grabbed  the  nearest  newspaperman 
and  Informed  him  that  this  was  not  a  Soviet 
Idea  at  all  because  he  i  Truman  i  had  pro- 
posed it  at  the  Potsdam  Conference  in  1945. 
That  Is  one  of  the  many  astonishing  ex- 
amples of  America's  current  political  climate 
In  which  It  is  not  smart  to  consider  the  In- 
terests of  the  American  people  This  foolish 
Internationalist  outlook  has  been  predomi- 
nant in  American  leadership  for  years. 
Meanwhile,  the  American  people  are  kept  In 
a  deep  sleep  by  welfare  stjite  handouts,  and 
the  promise  of  the  besutiful  welfare  st.-.te 
Utopia  which  Is  Imp'iasible  The  welfare 
state  can  lead  only  to  the  enslavement  of  the 
American  people. 

During  a  spy  trial  in  Paris  In  March  of 
1935.  a  yoimg  American  couple  from  East 
Orange  N  J  testified  The  man,  Robert  G. 
Swltz.  remarked  to  the  court  that  his  mis- 
sions for  tlie  C-  mmunist  conspir.TCy  net\*ork 
Included  work  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 
Edward  Hunter  covered  this  trial  for  Interna- 
tional News  Service.  Pans  had  Informed  the 
U.S.  Embassy,  and  so  Hunter  went  to  the 
Embassy  to  find  out  what  was  being  done 
about  the  matter.  They  informed  h\m  that 
the  tip  had  been  cabled  to  'Washington  But 
Hunter  said  in  National  Review  magazine  of 
March  14,  1959.  that  he  never  f  ur.d  out  whht 
interest  our  Government  liad  sh  wn  In  the 
tip.  He  said  that  another  asti  nisliing  thin? 
was  the  way  this  Important  news  was  slurred 
over  In  the  American  press  Time  magazine 
gave  It  a  couple  of  paragraphs  and  made  It 
sound  like  a  Joke 

This  is  a  typical  example  of  how  Tltally 
Important  matters  have  been  handled  and 
are  being  handled  by  supp>sedly  reputable 
Government  oflRclals.  newspapers  and  mae- 
azlnes.  Important  fact* — fact*  which  are 
vital  to  America's  defense — are  slvirred  over, 
Ignored,  or  ridiculed,  but  never  answered 
straightforward,  and  seldom  is  rffective  ac- 
tion taken.  How  grossly  misinformed  our 
people  are.  Good  has  been  made  to  look  evil 
and  evil  to  look  good  In  the  eyes  and  minds 
of    millions    of    deceived    American    citizens. 

Back  In  1948.  the  Ci>m.munist  Pes^ple  s 
Party  had  a  candidate  in  Panama  s  presiden- 
tial race  Panama  has  had  its  share  of  the 
usual  student  revc>lts  which  break  out  when 
Communist  agents  do  their  Jot>s  behind  the 
scenes.  In  1947,  the  US  Ambassador  and  a 
Panama  Foreign  Minister  signed  an  agree- 
ment to  renew  the  World  War  II  agreement 
by  which  the  United  States  operated  13  air- 
bases  outside  the  Canal  Zone.  Tlie  next  day 
a  student  riot  erupted  In  the  streets,  and 
there  were  more  than  30  casualties  There 
were  cries  of  "Down  with  Yankee  imperial- 
ism." As  a  result  not  one  deputy  m  the 
Panama  Parliament  dared  to  vote  for  the 
agreement  This  weakened  US  military 
strength  In  Central  America  and  deprived 
Panama  of  badly  needed  employment  and 
money  that  U.S  expenditures  on  the  airbases 
would  have  provided 

Panama  student  groups  have  demonstrated 
for  a  50-50  split  on  the  Panama  Canal  tolls, 
ignoring  U.S  expenditures  In  operating  the 
canal  and  building  it  originally.  They  have 
agitated  for  a  monopoly  of  canal  Jobs  by 
Spanish-speaking  peoples,  and  for  the  return 
of  the  caiial  through  nationalization.  Last 
May  the  streets  of  the  Panamanian  capital 
bristled  with  troops  as  rebrlUous  students 
and  the  Government  remained  deadlocked 
for  days  Panama  was  under  a  stage  of 
siege  and  appeared  t-o  be  on  a  war  footing, 
according  to  news  acc:mnts  of  the  struggle. 
A  Government  sp^okesman  charged  that  Com- 
munists were  involved  in  the  rioting  that 
took  11  lives,  and  said  that  the  well-known 
Communist  leader  Bolivar  Davalos  was  with 
the  students  barricaded  in  the  universitv. 
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A  aelf -avowed  hL&rsiat.  Diogenes  de  la  Rosa, 
Is  the  Panamanian  Prealdent's  economic  ad- 
▼laer.  He  1b  director  of  the  National  Eco- 
nomic Council.  He  Bald  that  Panamaniana 
are  bo  unBympathetlc  to  Americana  that  they 
might  help  the  enemy  In  caae  of  war.  Thla 
mean*  the  enemy  of  Panama  also,  aa  the  only 
enMny  on  the  scene  la  International 
communism.  Thla  dangerous  attitude  has 
been  created  In  a  amall  country  which  we 
built  and  put  on  the  map  in  turn  for  rights 
to  the  canal  which  we  also  built  and  fi- 
nanced. It  took  almost  miraculous  me.vs- 
ures  of  sanitation  to  make  the  land  habit- 
able. 

Dxirlng  1958  the  Panama  Government 
found  a  number  of  arms  deposits  i.i  and 
near  the  capital  city,  and  anr.  ainced  dis- 
covery of  a  plot  to  plunge  the  country  Into 
revolution.  During  1959.  a  small  lanl.ng 
force  of  revolutionists  tried  to  establL-^h  a 
foothold  In  Panama.  Even  though  only  a 
few  men  landed,  the  mission  was  to  buld  up 
gradually  an  Insurrection  army  out  o'  Pana- 
manians. A  lecturer  at  the  Moscow  Political 
Academy  described  the  recent  events  In  Pan- 
ama as  a  "continuation  of  the  general 
struggle  for  the  liberation  of  the  peoples  of 
CentrsU  America  from  the  U.S.  colonialist 
yoke."  The  Invasion  of  Panama  by  a  small 
revolutionary  force  was  the  same  pattern  as 
the  Cuban  pro-Communist  revolution 
showed  at  the  start. 

Representative  Daniel  J  Plocd.  of  Penn- 
sylvania, tried  to  aiert  the  U  S.  House  of 
BLepresentatives  to  the  jjerllous  .situ.ation  In 
Panama  after  the  Panama  Government  de- 
clared an  extension  of  the  Republic's  3-miie 
water  limit  to  a  12-mile  limit.  In  his  speech 
exposing  the  peril,  he  said,  "Also,  I  desire 
to  emphasize  that,  as  regards  the  Republic 
of  Panama  and  Its  p>eople,  I  hold  b<  th  In 
the  highest  esteem  and  count  many  Pana- 
manian citizens  as  valued  friends  of  m.any 
years'  standing."  For  his  efforts  In  behalf 
of  the  security  of  Panama  and  the  United 
States,  Representative  Daniel  Flood  was 
voted  "public  enemy  No.  1  "  by  the  Panama 
Assembly. 

Let  us  remember  the  strategic  importance 
to  America  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Will 
American  Government  officials  follow  the 
same  policy  in  relation  to  the  Communist 
threat  to  this  lifeline  of  America  as  they 
have  to  the  Communist  operations  In  Cuba 
and  other  Important  Latin  American  na- 
tions? Will  the  answer  be  to  Ignore  obvious 
Communist  subversion  and  propaganda  on 
this  continent  while  lulling  the  Am.erican 
p>eople  deeper  and  deeper  Into  a  sleep  of  na- 
tional death  through  Increased  foreign  aid 
as  the  only  way  to  oppose  com.mMnl.sm? 
What  a  hoax.  The  forelg-n-ald  war  ng  ilr.st 
cotrununlsm  Is  as  phony  as  a  $7  bill  The 
strongest  pr'oof  that  It  Is  a  hoax  U  the  fact 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  aid  goes  to  Com- 
munist and  Communist  sympathizing  gov- 
ernments— governments  that  will  turn  on 
the  American  fseople  with  a  vengeance  in 
the  final  showdown;  governments  thai;  are 
already  open  In  their  opposition  to  America. 

Include  In  your  prayers  those  Innocent 
people  In  Panama  who  are  b^li.g  deceived 
by  the  clever  agents  of  international  com- 
munism. Demand  of  the  Congress,  the 
President,  and  the  State  Department  that 
we  do  not  allow  Communist  subversion  to 
continue  In  the  vital  Panama  CanaJ  Zone 
area.  Demand  a  realistic  approach  to  the 
Communist  peril  every  area  of  its  operation. 


ANTT-SEMinC  ACTTVTTIES 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  adcire.s.s  th^  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  txs 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
cannot  understand  the  la,ssitude  on  the 
part  of  this  Government  in  connecLion 
with  the  anti-Semitic  acts  that  have 
been  and  are  taJ'img  place  throuKhout 
Germany  and  even  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Although  expressions  of  disgu.st  of 
these  deplorable  acts  have  been  heard 
from  the  other  govermients.  this  Con- 
gress has  not  been  singularly  vocal  in 
its  protests. 

Acts  of  de-ecration  and  vandalism 
have  occurred  and  are  occurrim^ 
throuc:hout  the  world  violatina:  tiie  inter- 
ests of  minorities.  A  world  war  was 
fought,  amon?  other  thin- 5,  to  denaz.; y- 
ing  Germany;  yet  we  still  find  formfr 
Nazis  in  hiwh  places  m  the  German  Gov- 
ernment. Who  know.s  but  what  th^■  peo- 
ples of  Germany,  in  view  of  the  presence 
of  so  many  former  Nazis  in  their  govern- 
ment, interpr'-t  the  attitude  of  their  gov- 
ernment to  t>e  one  of  tole.'-ance  despite 
the  protests  and  expressions  of  horror  by 
their  leaders. 

Let  this  be  but  a  small  voice  rising  in 
protest. 


GOLD  STAR  MOTHERS 

Mr  LANE  M.--  -Speaker,  T  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  addrf^ss  iY.<^  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revi.^e  and  extend  his  re- 
ma  rk.s. 

The  SPE.'\KER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  rec{ue.-,t  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachu.setts'!' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE  Mr  Speaker,  after  an  un- 
certain start,  following  World  War  I. 
Congress  went  all  out  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  benefits  for  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents  before  World 
War  11  had  ended. 

In  legislation  embracing  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  people,  it  IS  impossible  to  fore- 
see all  the  situations  that  are  entitled  to 
our  consideration  There  are  bound  to 
be  omissions  which  only  time  can  re- 
veal. 

I  find  that  a  growing  number  of  Gold 
Star  Mothers  are  .seeking  my  a.ssistance 
in  securing  their  admi.vsion  to  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  for  medical 
treatment.  They  as.sume  in  view  of  their 
sacrifices,  that  they  are  eligible  for  such 
benefits.  It  is  always  distre.ssing  to  wit- 
ness the  shock  of  their  disbelief  when  I 
explain  that  the  law  makes  no  provision 
for  their  medical  care  as  dependents  of 
veterans. 

But  m.y  s  <n  not  only  served  his  country. 
he  stave  h!.'»  life  In  Its  defense.  I  cannot 
understand  whv  the  Government,  in  return, 
win  not  help  the  Gold  Star  Mothers  who  are 
in  need  of  hospital  car^. 

In  .some  ca.ses.  the  son  who  died  in 
service  was  the  sole  supprjrt  of  his  moth- 
er. The  pension  she  receives  is  bar»»ly 
enough  for  her  ordinary  needs.  Now 
that  the  infirmities  of  age  require  the 
hospitali5ta*:ian  which  she  cannot  afford, 
she  looks  to  a  grateful  Govfrnment  to 
help  her 

Even  whef^  ther^  are  other  sons  or 
daughters  livjig  away  from  home,  they 


find  It  dlfflcult  to  pay  th.e  soaring  costs 
of  private  medical  care  for  their  mother 
in  addition  to  their  immediate  respon- 
sibilities of  supporting  their  own  homes 
and  child.'en. 

The  r".'^p<'rt  and  honor  that  we  accord 
to  G('!f!  .'-^tar  M  others  is  cheapened  if  we 
apply  the  yardstick  of  a  means  test,  or 
try  to  shift  our  obligation  to  others. 

There  is  no  need  to  debate  the  right 
of  Gold  Star  Mothers  to  these  benefits. 
We  simply  did  not  anticipate  the  predic- 
ament in  which  many  of  these  brave 
and  generous  women  now  find  them- 
selves. 

To  balance  this  moral  budget  I  ask 
early  consideration  of  the  bill  I  have 
introduced  to  amend  section  610  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
furnishing  of  hospital  care  at  Veterans' 
Administration  facilities  for  Gold  Star 
Mothers. 

And  to  amend  by  adding  to  that  sec- 
tion the  following  words : 

(c)  To  the  extent  that  the  furnishing  of 
such  care  will  not  jeopardize  the  availability 
of  facilities  for  the  furnishing  of  h,>spital 
care  to  veterans,  the  Administrator  Is  autlujr- 
Ized  to  furnish  hospital  care  which  he  deter- 
mines Is  needed  to  the  mother  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces,  If  she  was  eligible 
to  be  furnished  a  gold  star  lapel  button 
under  Public  Law  30fl  80th  Ocmgresa  on 
account  of  the  death  of  such  member. 


THF  BIRTHDAY  OF  GEN   ROBFJIT  E. 
LEE 

Mr  ALGER  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  Hou.se  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  exu-nd  my 
remarks. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  Is  ther*"  objection 
to  tiie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

7n.pj-p  ^j^5  no  objection. 

Mr.  .(VLGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  153  years 
ago  today — on  January  19.  1807 — Robert 
E.  Lee  was  bom.  He  was  a  great  .soldier, 
a  loyal  southerner,  a  noble  American. 
Above  all.  he  w;i5  a  Christian  gentle- 
man. 

Millions  of  words  have  been  written 
about  him  in  thousands  of  books,  plays, 
and  poems.  He  means  Innumerable 
things  to  vast  numbers  of  my  fellow 
citizens. 

This  Is  what  he  means  to  me  He 
means  the  eternal  symbol  of  that  holy 
spark  which  caiuses  the  po.sse.s.sor  to  fol- 
low his  belief  to  his  manifest  destiny. 
He  did  not  question  whether  what  he 
believed  was  popular  or  unpopular.  He 
did  not  ask  himself.  "What  Is  there  In  it 
for  me?"  What  he  did  do  was  to  set  his 
course  by  the  bright  spark  of  his  dedi- 
cated convictions  What  he  did  do  was  to 
follow  his  star,  whether  it  led  him  into 
sunlight  or  into  shadow. 

My  friends,  on  his  birthday,  I  .salute  a 
man  of  the  South,  a  man  of  America,  a 
man  of  God . 

I  hail,  with  all  my  heart,  Robert  E. 
Lee,  of  Virginia 


NATIONAL    LOTTERY     STILL    ONLY 
HOPE   FOR  TAX   CUT 

Mr  FINO.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKE:R  Is  there  objection 
to  the  requ?st  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  FINO  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's announcement  that  his  proposed 
budget  will  irovide  for  a  $4  2  billion  sur- 
plus and  that  it  would  be  applied  to- 
ward reduction  of  our  national  debt  is 
most  comm«'ndable  and  should  tx-  ap- 
plauded. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  Mr. 
Ei-senhower  when  he  insists  that  "this 
debt  growth  must  stop."  especially  when 
the  interest  charges  alone  now  cost  the 
taxpayers  about  S9';j  billion  each  year. 

However.  Mr  Speaker.  I  do  not  agree 
with  our  President  when  he  suggests  that 
we  withhold  tax  relief  from  our  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  until  payments  on  this 
gigantic  det't  have  been  established  as 
normal  practice.  At  the  rate  we  are 
going  and  with  costs  of  Government  op- 
eration on  the  rise,  it  mii,'ht  be  years 
and  years  tefore  we  can  make  an  ap- 
preciable reduction  on  our  children's 
inherited  mortgage.  This  can  very  well 
mean  a  long,  long  wait  for  our  hard- 
pressed  wape  earners  who  are  looking 
to  us  for  r-ilief  from  what  our  Presi- 
dent descrilies,  "the  heavy  burdens  of 
taxation." 

Mr  Speaker,  this  Congress  has  it 
within  its  power  to  help  the  President 
in  his  desire  to  reduce  our  national  debt 
and  the  American  people  who  deserve 
and  need  rtlief  from  the  extreme  pres- 
sures of  taxation.  All  we  have  to  do  is 
wipe  out  hvpocnsy  and  di.splay  some 
good  Ameru  an  hor.sesense  by  passing  a 
national  lottery  bill. 

Mr  Speal  er,  the  time  is  more  than 
ripe  for  this  Congress  to  gather  up 
enough  cour\ge  and  face  the  fiscal  facts 
of  life.  A  njtional  lottery  should  be  ae- 
cepted  by  this  Congress  as  a  good  prac- 
tical and  Sf)und  fiscal  substitute  for  tax- 
ation. My  b  11  will  painlessly  and  volun- 
tarily pump  into  the  US.  Treasury  $10 
billion  a  year  in  new  additional  revenue. 
A  national  lottery  would  bring  into  the 
coffers  of  our  Government  enough  money 
to  help  ease  our  present  financial  pains 
and  bring  long-awaited  relief  to  our 
overburdened  wage  earners. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  hope  this  Congress  will 
have  the  intestinal  fortitude  to  tap  this 
new  source  of  revenue  which  can  be 
ours  just  for  the  asking.  Let  us  make 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Taxpayer's  dreams  for  a 
tax  cut  a  reality  with  a  national  lottery'. 


RELIEF  OF  VETERANS   IN   CERTAIN 
CASES 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  rainute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.    HOFFMAN    of    Michigan        Mr 
Speaker,    here    is    a    bUl    that    will    be 
dropped  in  the  hopper  today. 

The  purpose  is  to  relieve  veterans  who 
have  been  overpaid  through  no  mistake 


of  their  own  and  who  are  now  having  to 
repay  with  interest  whatever  they  have 
received.  We  ail  know  about  what  some 
times  happens  The  Government  pays 
the  veteran  .somethine  to  which  he  is  not 
entitled.  He  does  not  know  about  any 
error.  Then,  perhaps  after  he  is  married 
and  has  a  couple  of  kids,  buys  a  home 
and  added  obligation  and  expenses  then 
the  Government  which  made  the  mistake 
comes  along  and  not  only  wants  bark 
what  they  have  overpaid  him  which,  of 
course,  in  all  equity,  he  should  repay 
if  he  can.  but  they  want  interest  on  it. 

I  cannot  see  the  fairness  in  that. 

One  other  matter.  We  want  to  relieve 
the  disbursing  officer,  who  is  in  no  way 
at  fault  and  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
that  effect. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  PRESER\TNG 
PEACE:  PART  I.  THE  SINO-SOVIET 
PERIL 

The  SPE.^KER  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Wilson  J  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  filled 
with  promises  and  perils,  the  10-year 
FK?riod  we  now  enter  truly  defies  the  im- 
agination of  all  of  us.  Will  our  two  po- 
litical parties  be  able  to  meet  the  fast- 
moving  demands  of  the  sixties'  What 
are  the  differences  m  the  resporLses  of 
the  two  political  parties  to  this  chal- 
lenge? A  search  for  answers  is  the  pur- 
pose of  our  Republican  speech  series. 

This  is  the  second  speech  of  the  series. 
Along  with  the  third  speech,  it  will  ex- 
plore the  challenge  of  preserving  peace 
with  justice  during  the  10  years  ahead. 
First.  I  will  endeavor  to  define  the  Sino- 
Soviet  peril  to  peace  and  freedcKn  Then 
I  will  contrast  the  two  distinct  ap- 
proaches of  Republicans  and  Democrats 
to  this  peril. 

I  pau.se  to  make  an  advance  apology 
to  some  of  my  good  friends  in  the  other 
party.  Often  I  shall  characterize  the 
attitude  of  that  party  by  citing  attitudes 
of  the  Democratic  advisory  council. 
Actually,  many  of  the  Members  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  are  as  di-sillusioned 
as  I  by  that  advisorv-  council 

Tragic  as  it  may  be.  these  gentlemen 
are  inescapably  hog-tied  to  their  council 
Its  members  include  those  who  formu- 
lated the  foreign  r>olicies  of  the  last 
administration.  Those  .same  members 
would  formulate  the  pc>licies  of  any 
Democratic  administration  which  might 
be  elected  in  1960.  The  inability  of  par- 
ty rank  and  file  to  control  that  council's 
Irresponsible  foreign  policy  statements  is 
one  unfortunate  p>enalty  of  belonging  to 
their  disunifitxl  party. 

Now  this  ix)int,s  again  to  the  question 
rai.sed  in  the  first  speech  of  the  series 
by  the  chairman  of  our  policy  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr, 
Byrnes;,  Tins  is  the  question-  Can  a 
political  party,  crippled  with  serious  geo- 
graphical and  ideological  splits,  meet  the 
dynamic  chalieriKes  of  the  future  age? 

Ba,'-,c  Republican  unit,  I  believe,  is 
one  rea.'ion  why  the  report  of  the  Repub- 
lican committee  on  program  and  prog- 
ress, commonly  called  the  Percy  report, 


was  able  to  avoid  the  destructive  ap- 
proaches of  the  Democratic  advisory- 
council  and  produce  a  constructive  goal 
for  a  foreign  policy  designed  to  preserve 
peace  with  justice.     The  report  said: 

Preedom  Is  our  highest  aim  Peace  cov- 
eted by  all  our  pe<ipie.  is  wrirth  every  sacri- 
fice  except   that   of    freedom. 

THE    AIM    or    SOVIET   FOREIGN    PCLTCT 

If  this  is  acceptable  as  our  aim,  what  is 
the  fundamental  aim  of  a  Communist 
foreiji-n  policy"^  Obviously  that  aim  has 
been  to  destroy  the  free  world  Conceiv- 
ably, that  aim  could  change  But  the 
C<~>mmunist  strategy  employs  and  com- 
bines military,  ix)litical.  economic,  psy- 
cholop.cal.  and  ideological  mean.s.  The 
way  Ru.ssia  zigzags  between  those  means 
must  not  be  interpreted  to  be  a  change 
of  overall  aim. 

The  Scriptures  say:  "By  their  fruits, 
you  shall  know  them"  We  await  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Red  China  to  bring 
forth  pood  fruit,  not  just  good  talk,  to 
promote  peace  and  self-determination 
for  all  nations.  By  their  deeds  we  shall 
judge  them. 

Until  then,  we  Republicans,  like  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  wait 
watchfully,  looking  for  new  approaches, 
but  never  forgetting  the  basis  of  the 
Ru&.sian  strategy-.  T^-ue.  that  strategy 
is  in  part  a  carryover  of  imperialistic 
RiLssia's  designs  at  expansion.  But  it  is 
far  more  fearsome  than  the  aggression 
of  an  Ivan  the  Terrible  or  Peter  the 
Great.  At  heart,  it  is  an  ideological  be- 
lief that  history  ordains  the  inevitable 
victory  of  communism  over  free  enter- 
prise. 

Communists  believe  their  sole  mission 
in  hfe  is  to  contribute  to  this  inevitable 
victory — or,  to  put  it  another  way.  the 
irresistible  course  of  history.  Tl-.ese  are 
not  gamblers,  as  many  past  conquerors 
have  been  They  do  not  risk  everything 
on  one  .stroke.  They  do  not  feel  that 
their  success  is  dependent  upon  a  gamble. 

THE    STRATEGY    OF    LIMITTD    METHODS    FOR 
UNLIMFTED    ENDS 

Because  of  this  conviction  of  ine\ita- 
bility,  the  Soviet  Umon  has  relied  upon 
a  series  of  limited  means  to  accomplish 
her  unlimited  ends.  Russia  has  avoided 
chances  of  all-out  war.  In  Finland  and 
m  ea-stem  Poland  in  1939.  and  m  Man- 
cliuria  in  1945.  Soviet  leadership  showed 
how  closely  and  carefully  it  appraised 
the  cost  of  militarj-  adventures.  It  would 
limit  or  alter  its  aims  rather  than  nsk 
expanding  the  war. 

Studies  now  reveal  that  in  the  1948 
Berlin  crisis.  Moscow  ax-cepted  many 
affronts  to  its  prestige  rather  than  risk 
the  crisis  cracking  into  war.  As  former 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  Maxwell  Taylor 
testified : 

We  yielded  to  a  challenge  which  may  well 
have  been  a  bluff. 

The  patterns  of  limited  risk  was  defi- 
nitely evident  in  the  Korean  war.  In 
fact,  this  was  a  war  the  U.S.S.R.  fought 
through  pawns  And  tliis  was  a  war 
which  the  Par  East  Communists  esti- 
mated there  was  no  danger  of  expanding, 
because  of  statements  by  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson  which  I  shall  review 
later. 
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Continually,  the  Communista  nm  the 
gamut  from  the  military  to  the  eco- 
nomic. As  long  as  we  will  permit  any 
particular  method  of  theirs  to  be  suc- 
cessful, they  will  employ  it. 

But  what  happens  when  the  United 
States  seizes  the  initiative,  when  the 
United  States  no  longer  allows  the  Com- 
m'onists  to  select  the  weapons  and  the 
places  for  aggression?  The  CommuniSUs 
switch  to  another  approach,  often  non- 
maUtary.  After  Korea,  for  example,  they 
increased  their  economic  and  subversive 
efforts  in  uncommitted  areas  of  the 
world.  They  also  renewed  their  psycho- 
logical attack  and,  more  -specincally, 
tried  to  play  on  the  nerves  of  Western 
leaders. 

The  psychological  part  of  their  strat- 
egy seeks  to  divide  and  conquer. 

This  nerve  warfare  attempts  to  pro- 
duce division  wiLhin  our  own  country. 
PYom  past  experience  Russia  has  learned 
that  international  pressures  inevitably 
lead  some  faint-hearted  Americans  to 
advocate  appeasement.  By  such  pres- 
sures the  Soviets  know  there  is  a  chance 
of  splittin;  us  apart  and  undermining' 
our  national  will.  Such  is  the  aim  of 
their  nuclear  blackmail.  This  amounts 
to  a  strate::y  of  pressures  ]u.st  short  of 
all-out  war  or  a  final  showdown. 

In  all  cases  of  blackmail,  unfortu- 
nately, the  more  the  vicMm  eives  in.  the 
more  the  blackmailer  demand.'^. 

Russia  attempted  this  blackmail  dur- 
ing the  Lebanon  crisis  m  1958.  and  more 
specifically  during  the  BerUn  crisis  cf 
last  year.  The  Eisenhuwer  arlm;n..=:tra- 
tion  would  not  be  blackmailed.  As  a 
result.  Soviet  strategy  ab'am  had  to  shift 
Its  method. 

But  if  the  United  States  ha.-  a  chancre 
of  national  leadership  which  would 
change  our  foreign  policy  Ru.ssia  would 
be  tempted  again  to  try  Korean-type 
wars  or  nuclear  blackmail.  Let  u.s  not 
foolishly  assume  that  their  pattern  of 
rlgzags  has  necessarily  ended. 

HOW    EACH    SOVTBT    TfETH^lD    fTTS    rN'TO    \ 
PROTH..\CTED    STaATTX.  T 

Consider  how  each  step  m  these  lim- 
ited Communist  challenges  fits  into  the 
overall  ladder  of  the  total  Communi.vt 
strategy.  Each  challenge  to  the  free 
world,  whether  military,  economic,  psy- 
chological, or  political,  is  one  rung  in  a 
protracted  conflict  that  Communii'.s  be- 
lieve will  last  until  the  free  world  is 
exhausted. 

Ouided  by  this  protracted  cnnfJct 
strategy,  the  Ru.-sians  have  achieved  an 
amazing  integration  of  a  variety  of  the.r 
efTorts.  While  they  are  concentrating 
and  coordinating  their  own  efforts,  they 
seek  to  keep  our  own  efforts  splintered 
and  conflicting.  They  do  not  want  us  to 
relate  our  space  effort  to  our  economic 
effort,  or  our  political  effort  to  our  mili- 
tary effort.  They  try  to  induce  this 
splintering  of  our  effort  by  a  series  of 
altematmg  challenges  —  for  example, 
hitting  the  moon,  lowering  a  deadline  on 
Berlin,  or  underselling  us  in  a  trade  war. 

In  every  case  certain  groups  in  Amer- 
ica panic  into  the  Soviet  trap  and  de- 
mand a  crash,  rash  program  with  some 
short-range,  narrow  goal.  In  almost 
every  case  this  crash  prosram  would  be 
merely  copying  or  duplicating  one  par- 


ticular tempK>rary  instrum.ent  in  the  pat- 
tern of  Soviet  challenges. 

You  get  the  total  picture  of  the  S<^)viet 
pattern  only  after  you  consider  the  in- 
fluence of  Russia's  internal  conditions 
on  her  external  policy.  Th*-  Communists 
often  make  threats  ostensibly  aimed  at 
America  or  England.  Very  often,  how- 
ever, their  purpo-^e  has  been  to  create  a 
crisis  climate  within  Rus.--ia  winch  would 
enable  a  con.solidation  of  fxiwer. 

For  example.  Khru-shchev  wanted  to 
build  up  heavy  indu.siry.  That  de- 
manded sacrificing'  tiie  well-being  of 
millions  of  Russians.  To  induce  the 
masses  to  accept  sacnflces.  Khiai-shchev 
and  his  spokesmen  made  bombastic 
statements  about  the  imminence  of  nu- 
clear war.  So  he  successfully  manufac- 
tured his  own  crisis  climate  at  home. 

During  the  Hungarian  crisis,  Khru- 
shchev's leadership  at  home  was  threat- 
ened by  the  plenum  of  the  party  central 
committee.  He  reacted  with  sufBcient 
war  talk  to  scare  and  consolidate  his 
own  people  behind  his  personal  leader- 
ship. 

In  Red  China.  Mao  apparently  precipi- 
tated the  crisis  with  India  because  of  the 
serious  dtfQculties  in  his  tyrannical  do- 
mestic program. 

Studies  indicate  that  often  when  Rus- 
sian threats  have  been  the  most  warlike. 
Russia  has  been  most  determined  to 
avoid  war,  and  is  actually  quite  con- 
cerned about  certain  domestic  difBculties. 
We  should  remember  this  in  regard  to 
Premier  Khrushchev's  speech  last  week 
v.here  he  talked  about  a  fantastic  new 
weapon. 

But  the  spokesmen  of  the  Democratic 
advisory  councU  seem  never  able  to  ana- 
lyze the  various  purposes  behind  Russian 
threats  or  behind  their  zigzag  strategy 
of  limited  means.  A  review  of  Mr.  Stev- 
enson's statements  during  the  Suez  crisis 
and  again  durm.g  the  Formosa  crisis 
bears  this  out.  The  council  members 
have  often  advocated  retreats  before 
such  threats,  even  when  the  Smo-Soviet 
powers  did  not  realty  expect  us  to  retreat. 
and  merely  expected  to  distract  from 
their  domestic  problems. 

The  advisory  council  approach  is  a  bit 
naive. 

THRKE    CO.MrlTIOMS    r<'H    WAR 

Even  thout-'h  'hf  Soviets  employ  lim- 
ited meaus  to  acc()^lpll.^h  tivir  unlimited 
objectives,  three  ternfyinf,'  sets  of  condi- 
tions could  force  them  to  reach  out  for 
unlunitfi  mf'ans.  that  us.  make  nn  all- 
out,  one-blow  effort  at  our  de.-^trMc'.   n. 

The  tirst  of  these  would  be  a  condition 
whereby  rhey  mi.scalculate. 

The  second  would  be  a  condition 
whereby  they  fe^l  they  possess  the  po-^er 
of  onp  typf^  or  another  to  defeat  us  in 
one  blow,  wht^reby  they  believe  the  out- 
come of  siich  an  atu  mpt  on  their  part 
would  be  a  certainty  and  not  a  gamble. 
Then  the  Communist  strat^^gists  wnuld 
say  that  their  long-expected  hour  to  con- 
.summate  the  Marxian  course  of  history 
had  arrived,  and  the  consummai!'''n 
would  be  throufeh  a  holocaust  of  world- 
wide^ agyres'^K  n. 

The  third  would  be  a  condition  where- 
by internal  stres.ses  would  so  threaten 
the  power  or  prestige  of  the  Russian 
leaders  that  they  would  seek  nuclear  war 


a-s  an  insane  alternative  to  loss  of  per- 
,'=umal  tx>'A>T  Even  if  one  or  two  top 
S<.>viet  leaders  elected  this  course,  it 
seem-s  impn^bable  that  other  powerful 
party  men  would  allow  th.e  execution 
of  the  wild  scheme.  What  is  more  such 
a  condition  would  be  pretlicated  upon  all 
other  avenues  of  relief  being  cut  off.  all 
constructive  flow  of  world  diplomacy 
having  ceased,  until  only  the  rash  way  of 
a  madman  remained. 

Soviet  strategy  seeks  to  avoid  and  not 
to  advance  conditions  which  could  lead 
to  a  self -destructive  nuclear  war  We, 
too.  seek  to  avoid  those  conditions. 
How  the  Republican  foreign  policy  is 
equipped  to  prohibit  the^e  conditions 
from  coming  about  In  the  1960's  will  be 
dLscussed  in  the  next  speech  of  tiie 
series  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  FordJ. 

I  turn  now  to  the  economic  side  of  the 
Soviet  strategy  of  limited  and  varied 
pressures  aimed  ultimately  to  exii.iust  us. 

Testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Economic  Statistics  of  the  .Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  reveuLs  w  hat  rapid 
strides  the  Soviet  economy  is  making  in 
certain  areas  of  production  and  tech- 
nology. Russia  ia  now  experiencing  an 
annual  growth  of  about  6  percent  In 
gross  national  product,  as  comparf^d  to 
an  annual  growth  of  about  3  percent  in 
America.  It  Is  true  and  encouragme, 
however,  that  our  factories,  mines,  and 
utilities  stepped  up  their  production  6 
percent  in  December:  this  is  the  greatest 
monthly  gain  In  more  than  7  years. 

Of  course,  when  the  free  world  bloc  Is 
compared  to  the  Sino-Sovlet  bloc.  Soviet 
growth  Ls  not  merely  as  striking.  Parts 
of  Western  Europe,  Germany  for  ex- 
ample, have  a  growth  percentage  com- 
parable to  Russia's. 

Nevertheless,  the  peril  is  especially 
great,  because  part  of  the  Soviet  plan  Is 
to  induce  us  to  forfeit  the  Inherent  ad- 
vantage we  have  as  a  free  soci'^tv  At 
the  very  time  that  Rassla  Is  adding  more 
incentives  and  decentralizing  certain 
fields  of  science  and  production,  groups 
like  the  Democratic  advl.sory  council  ad- 
vocate greater  centralization,  regimen- 
tation, and  statism  In  the  United  States. 
The  massive  spending  program  that  th.e 
council  proposed  at  Its  December  19^9 
meeting  in  New  York  City  could  or.lv  l>e 
implemented  through  greater  centrali- 
zation, regimentation,  and  statism. 

The  greatest  danger  in  the  Soviet 
peril — whether  it  be  military,  scientific, 
economic,  political,  or  psychological — is 
not  that  our  free  society  lacks  the  ad- 
vantages. It  is  that  we  may  tragically 
fall  to  mobilize  the  decisive  advantages 
we  do  possess  In  an  amazing  abundance. 

Now  that  I  have  outlined  the  nature 
of  the  Soviet  challenge,  I  turn  to  the 
ways  our  two  political  parties  have  re- 
sponded to  the  challenge. 

RKSPONSI8     TO     SING-SOVIET     BTRITXGT     DU»INO 
TRUMAN    ADMINISTRATION 

Let  us  consider  how  the  former  Demo- 
cratic administration,  whose  members 
now  fill  the  Democratic  advisory  council, 
reacted  to  thLs  Sino-Soviet  strategy — the 
strategy  of  employing  limited  means  to 
accomplish  our  unlimited  destruction. 

In  1949,  Mao  Tse-tung  consolidated  his 
hold  over  China.     This  was  2  years  af- 


ter General  Wedemeyer  liad  lyoeu  senl 
there  to  investieaie.  Oenerai  Wede- 
meyer urgently  had  advLsed  the  White 
House  to  give  Nationalist  China  moral 
and  material  su^iport.  and  to  st>nri  ad- 
visers to  promote  needod  reforms  in  the 
Chinese  Army.  General  Wedemeyer 
strongly  recommended  the  only  way  of 
saving  Manchuria  from  the  Communists: 
To  place  it  under  a  guardianship  in  ac- 
cord with  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
The  recommendation  was  shelved. 

Curiously  enough  while  the  White 
Hou.se  was  rejecting  competent  advice 
and  misinterpreting  the  nature  of  the 
Communist  peril  in  the  Far  East,  tlie 
White  House  was  advocating  the  policy 
establi-'hing  N.ATO  in  Europe  This  the 
Republican  8Uth  Congre.<«  avidly  sup- 
ported. But  the  Republican  80th  Con- 
gress r«?ver  lost  si;  ht  of  the  F^r  East 
peril. 

The  entire  foreign  policy  of  the  previ- 
ous administration,  however,  was  char- 
acterized by  this  one-sided  view  It  con- 
stantly fell  Into  the  Communist-de-^iened 
trap  of  seeing  the  Communist  peril  with 
splintered  vision,  and  never  as  a  whole. 
NATO  w£is  important,  but  Asia  was  not. 
Red  Russia  was  a  menace,  but  Red  China 
was  not. 

Today,  as  ye.sterday.  the  big  difference 
between  the  approach  of  the  Republi- 
cans and  the  approach  of  the  Democratic 
advisory  council  is  this:  The  Republi- 
cans see  the  Communist  strategy 
globally :  the  advisoi-y  council  spokes- 
men see  it  piecemeal.  Thus,  they  re- 
spond with  dangerous  inconsistency. 

For  example.  Dean  Acheson  of  the  ad- 
Tlsory  council,  on  the  eve  of  President 
Eisenhower's  departure  on  his  recent 
good-will  tour,  afforded  Pravda  much 
propaganda  material  by  criticizing  any 
meeting  or  negotiation  over  Berlin.  Yet, 
less  than  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  he  called 
for  the  United  PtRte5  to  abandon  pro- 
tection of  the  offshore  island  defenses 
of  Formosa.  Thus,  he  wanted  total  in- 
flexibility in  Euro^jf',  but  total  flex- 
ibility— flexibility  amounting  to  retrei=it — 
In  the  Far  East. 

Let  us  further  er-amine  the  dangers 
of  this  inconsistent  asiproach,  and  fur- 
ther beware  that  such  mron-^i'^tency  does 
not  create  one  of  the  terrifying  condi- 
tions which  could  destroy  the  pf.'ace. 

A  few  months  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  Korean  war.  the  American  Secrelarj- 
of  State.  Dean  Acheson.  haii  publicly  de- 
clared the  limits  which,  the  T''niteJ  Ptr^tes 
would  defend  m  the  Far  F.a-st  K^^rea 
was  excluded  This  wa-s  the  grren  licht 
for  Communist  agcression.  Naturally, 
the  subsequf^nt  commitment  of  U  S. 
troops  to  the  deffiise  of  South  Korea 
came  as  a  surprise  to  the  North  Koreans 

Nevertheless,  the  Communl'^ts  pur- 
sued the  war.  including  even  direct  In- 
tervention by  the  Red  Chinp.^e.  Had 
their  patt^'rn,  which  we  discits.sed  ear- 
lier, changed?  Certainly  not.  But  the 
Umted  States  played  into  the  Commu- 
nists' hands  They  granted  them  a 
privileged  sanctuary— -that  is,  a  war- 
making  base  in  Manchuria  which  we 
would  not  attack. 

After  President  Tnmian  flred  one  of 
our  great  experts  on  tlie  Far  East,  Cen- 
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eral  MacArthur.  an  hugry  debate  tf>ok 
j'iace  over  the  wisdom  of  allowing  the 
Red  Chmese  this  privileged  sanctuary. 
Pre.siaent  Truman's  position  m  the  de- 
late announce-d  to  Soviet  Russia  that 
llie  doctrine  >  f  the  privileged  sanctuary 
would  still  shape  the  thinking  of  the 
White  House,  despite  Gmeral  Mac- 
Arthur's  wanung.'-  of  its  fallacies.  The 
Communists  seemingly  could  wage  ag- 
gression mdefinitely  m  Korea  without 
the  United  States  ever  (hanging  its  de- 
fensive response.  Our  only  hoi>e  ap- 
peared to  be  in  electing  a  new  adminis- 
tration. It  Is  mteresting  to  note  that 
Arthur  Schlesinger.  Jr.,  today  a  Demo- 
cratic advisory  council  panelist,  has 
written  a  book,  entitled  "The  General  and 
the  President.  "  which,  in  effect,  supports 
the  privUeped  sanctuary  concept 

This  defensive  response  m  Korea 
merely  was  one  facet  of  a  similar  policy 
followed  at  that  time  by  the  Umted 
States  throughout  the  world.  This  was 
known  as  the  policy  of  containment.  Its 
author  was  George  Kennan:  ii,s  pro- 
ponents were  Pre.sident  'lYuman  and 
Dean  Acheson.  presently  of  the  D^^mo- 
cratic  advisory  council.  Simply,  it 
amounted  to  the  concept  that  if  you 
could  draw  and  hold  a  dtfensive  line 
around  the  Communist  areas  of  the 
world  the  meiiace  of  communism  would 
gradually  liquidate  itself. 

Th&i  Macinot-line  type  of  thinkine 
plaved  directly  into  Sino-Soviet  hands. 
In  the  7  years  of  Tnmian-Acheson  policy. 
600  million  people  were  taken  over  by 
the  Communists,  without  a  sin.cle  Rus- 
sian soldier  going  to  combat  Before  the 
new  administration  took  over  in  Wash- 
ington, 125  000  Americans  had  become 
casualties  in  Korea,  at'am  without  a  sin- 
pie  Russian  soldier  going  to  combat. 
And  most  of  these  enormovts  Communist 
advances  were  at  a  time  when  we  vir- 
tually had  an  atomic  monopoly. 

Even  more  tragic,  the  reliance  purely 
on  containment  sjiread  to  the  moral  and 
psychological  realm — much  to  the  Com- 
muni;  ts'  dtliL-ht.  Tl;iis  explains  why 
.some  Americans  captured  m  the  Korean 
war  had  difficulty  in  understanding  what 
they  were  fighting  for.  The  idea  of  a 
containment  war.  where  we  abdicate  to 
the  aggressor  ail  advantages,  was  without 
parallel  In  American  history. 

TI?E      BEPTBUC^N      FK'^'r.  .N«.rs      TO      THE      SINO- 

S'^Tirr  rr.RO. 

Not  until  the  election  of  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower was  our  defensive  strategy 
changcKl.  The  armistice  of  July  1953  was 
produced  by  notifying  the  aggressor  that 
the  new  administration  would  not  toler- 
ate a  privilei^ed  sanctuary  in  Manchuria, 
and,  to  use  Mr.  Dulles'  own  words,  that 
"the  fighting  might,  to  the  aggressor's 
peril,  soon  spread  beyond  the  limits  and 
methods  which  he  had  selected." 

And  how  has  the  peace  l>een  mato- 
tained  since  that  armistice?  Again.  I 
quote  Mr.  Dulles:  By  putting  the  Com- 
munists on  public  notice  that  if  they 
"violate  the  armistice  and  renew  the  ag- 
gression, the  response  of  the  United  Na- 
tions command  would  not  necessarily  be 
confined  to  Korea." 

The  Red  Chlne.se  have  continually 
tested  this  pohcy  by  threatening  Quemoy 


and  Matsu.  Even  though  the  President 
liad  inaugurated  the  TX)licy.  perhaps 
America  could  be  divided,  once  the  pres- 
sure was  really  applied  Fortunately,  the 
arimmi.'-tration  .'■aw  that  the  only  way  to 
preserve  the  Far  Eastern  peace  was  to 
convmce  Red  China  that  America  was 
willing  to  defend  Quemoy  and  Matsu  if 
such  an  at  lack  threat<>ned  the  security 
of  FoiTTio-sa.  Unfortunately.  Democrat 
jKDlitical  candidates  in  the  fa.l  campaign 
tried  to  make  voters  iiitery  by  desti-uctive 
.■-tattmcr.t.--  about  thie  administration's 
policy  of  fiiTnness  on  Quemoy  and  Matsu. 
On  Septemoer  30.  1958  Mr.  Stevenson,  m 
a  speech  supporting  a  Culiforma  senato- 
rial candidate,  advocated  that  the  United 
States  "get  out  and  stay  out"  of  those 
i." lands.  lie  also  pressed  for  Nationalist 
Chinese  evacuatu.n.  In  short,  he  wanted 
a  Far  Ea^^t  Munich. 

It  IS  entirely  possible  that  such  political 
irrescKDnsibility  could  have  convinced  Red 
China  that  America  would  return  to  the 
doctrine  of  privileged  sanctuary  And 
thus,  Quemoy  might  be  attacked  with  the 
.same  immumty  that  Korea  supposedly 
could  have  been  attacked  m  1^*50. 

Plainly,  there  is  a  sharp  difference  m 
the  approach  of  the  Democratic  advisory 
council  spokesmen  and  the  approach  of 
the  Republicans  to  the  p.'-oblem  of  pre- 
servmg  peace  No  wonder  the  gentle- 
man from  C  >nnecUcut  IMr.  Bowles] 
has  commented  that  the  1958  Quemoy 
developments  "persuaded  many  Demo- 
crats that  the  safest  issues  were  the 
homespun  ones  such  as  highways,  hous- 
ing, and  social  security  Here,  at  least, 
they  felt  themselves  to  be  on  safe  and 
familiar  political  ground." 

My  task  in  this  speech  of  our  series 
has  b'.-en  twofold:  First,  to  outline  the 
nature  of  the  Sino-Soviet  peril,  and  sec- 
ondly, to  renew  and  contrast  the  re- 
sponses of  the  two  parties  to  that  peril. 
In  the  introductory  speech,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  policy  committee 
noted  four  qualities  necessary  for  a  polit- 
ical party  to  face  the  challenges  of  our 
age.  They  were  party  unity:  party 
philosophy  ba.^^ed  on  principle:  party 
democracy:  and  party  concern  for  futme 
generations  of  Americans. 

As  to  the  degree  of  unity  and  coherent 
philosophy  the  other  party  possesses 
with  regard  to  foreign  policy,  I  again 
quote  the  gentleman  frcwn  Connecticut: 

I  sense  a  deep  public  uneasiness  over  the 
abseiice  of  a.n  Iden: .fiable  precl'.f.Abte.  real- 
istic Democratic  Party  approach  to  the  malor 
Issues  of  foreign  affairs 

As  to  the  representation  within  party 
organizations,  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
expressions  of  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic advisory  council  really  meet  the 
approval  of  responsible  Democrats.  Yet 
that  council  seems  to  determme  the  for- 
eign pohcy  thinking  of  that  party. 

Previous  administration  and  the  ad- 
visory council,  more  than  oft^n,  and 
notably  in  their  Far  East  diplomacy,  re- 
sponded to  the  Smo-So\iet  peril  with 
short-range,  splintered  vision. 

In  the  next  speech  of  the  series,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford] 
will  present  seven  dynamic  spearheads 
to  protect  and  advance  our  free  society. 
During  this  decade  Republicans  propose 
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to  use  these  spearheads  of  foreign  policy 
and  national  security  to  meet  the  Com- 
munist challenge,  to  preserve  the  peace 
with  justice,  and  to  expand  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 
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THE  LATE  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL,  SR. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Met- 
calfe. Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Griffin;  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  us  with 
a  feeling  of  deep  soirow  that  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Hou.se  the  recent  death 
of  former  Congressman  Albert  J.  Ent^el. 
Sr..  who  served  with  great  distinction  m 
this  body  from  1925  to  1950 

Albert  Eiigel  died  on  December  3.  1959, 
several  weeks  after  he  wa.s  seriously  in- 
jured in  an  unfortunate  automobile  acci- 
dent  which  occurred  not  far  from  his 
Christmas  tree  farm  near  Lake  City, 
Mich. 

Mr.  Engel's  death  ended  a  varied  and 
distinguished  career  H"  was  born  .Jan- 
uary 1,  1888.  in  New  Washington,  Ohio, 
and  attended  public  schools  there  until 
he  was  12.  when  he  left  his  studies  to 
work  as  a  liunberjack. 

At  16,  he  ran  a  loeging  locomotive  on 
a  lumber  woods  railway  m  Grand  Trav- 
erse County,  Mich  ,  until  the  company 
learned  about  his  age  and  released  r.im. 

He  completed  that  summer  earning 
$75  with  a  threshing  crew,  took  the 
money  to  Chicago,  lodged  at  the  YMCA 
aJid  enrolled  in  high  school  Working 
at  a  succession  of  jobs,  he  graduated 
from  high  school,  entered  Northwestern 
University,  and  received  his  bachelor  of 
laws  degree  there  in  1910 

He  returned  to  Michigan  and  to  Lake 
City,  setting  up  a  law  practice.  He  en- 
tered politics  with  his  eit>ction  as  Mis- 
saukee County  prosecutor  in  1916.  but  m- 
terrupted  his  first  and  only  term  by  -^o- 
Ing  to  war  During  World  War  I  he 
served  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  John  J  Per- 
shing in  Prance,  and  left  the  >ervice  -a  ith 
the  rank  of  captain. 

Mr.  Engel  retained  his  interest  m 
politics  and  was  elected  to  the  Michigan 
State  Senate  in  1921 

His  election  to  the  Michigan  Senate 
opened  a  political  career  that  was  to  con- 
tinue virtually  without  interruption  for 
29  years.  He  compiled  an  out-standmg 
record  in  the  .senate,  to  which  he  was 
elected  and  served  in  1921,  1922,  and 
1927-32. 

In  1934,  he  was  elected  to  Congre.ss 
from  the  Ninth  Michigan  District,  and 
served  in  that  ofQce  for  16  years.  Mr. 
Engel  retired  from  Congress  in  1950. 

Albert  Engel  was  a  man  of  color,  cour- 
age, vision,  find  conviction  He  earned 
national  acclaim  and  universal  respect 
as  the  result  of  his  one-man  crusade 
against  boondoggling  and  irresponsible 
spending  during  World  War  II  Although 
he  stepped  hard  on  military  toes  here 
and  in  farflung  parts  parts  of  the  world, 
the  walls  of  his  Lake  City  home  are 
covered  with  photographs  bearing  the 
tributes  of  great  generals  and  admirals — 
including  President  Eisenhower.  General 
Bradley.  Admiral  Nimltz,  General  Ar- 
nold, and  many  others. 


A  vigoroous  foe  of  waste  in  military 
expenditures  and  a  dedicated  watch- 
dog" as  member — and  one-time  chair- 
man— of  the  House  Armed  F'orces  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  he  saved  the 
U.S  Treasury — and  the  taxpayers — 
many,  many  millions  of  dollars. 

After  he  retired  from  politics,  Mr. 
Ensel  was  content  to  shun  the  public 
spotlight,  but  he  continued  working  with 
the  .samf  zeal  and  energy  at  managing 
the  Engelwood  Plantation,  which  he  soon 
developed  into  one  of  Michigan's  largest 
tree  farms,  on  1.500  acres  of  once- 
abandoned  Missaukee  County  land. 

His  retirement  hobby  soon  became  a 
big  and  successful  business.  What  it 
lacked  in  political  color,  it  made  up  in 
real  values.  The  farm  has  tree  plant- 
ings now  numbering  1.100.000 — a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  effort  to  restore 
Michigan  to  its  once-proud  ix>sition  as 
a  timber  empire. 

Albert  Engel  was  one  of  the  most  dy- 
namic figures  in  public  ofHce  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  To  him,  public  service 
was  a  challenge  every  hour  of  every  day. 

He  held  the  same  basic  beliefs  when 
he  retired  from  Congress  that  he  took 
with  him  when  he  entered  the  House 
in  January  1935  It  has  been  appropri- 
ately said  that  during  his  eight  terms 
he  changed  Washington  much  more 
than  Washington  ever  changed  him. 

Mr,  Speaker,  Albert  Engel  was  a  great 
American  who  left  an  indelible  mark  on 
the  pages  of  history.  Michigan  and  the 
Nation  have  lost  a  distinguished  states- 
man 

At  the  lime  of  his  death,  Albert  Engel 
left  behind  him  his  wife;  a  son,  Albert  J. 
Engel.  Jr.,  who  was  a  law  school  class- 
mate and  a  close  friend  of  mine:  and 
two  daughters,  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Cava- 
naugh,  of  Dayton.  Ohio,  and  Mrs.  James 
H.  Strahle,  of  South  Bend,  Ind.;  a  sister. 
Mr^  Harold  Taylor,  of  Bay  Village. 
Ohio:  and  eight  grandchildren.  To  Mrs. 
Engel  and  the  family,  I  wish  to  extend 
my  deep  sympathy  in  the  great  loss 
which  has  been  theirs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  other  Members  of  the  House  have 
permission  for  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  i  Mr.  Rabaut). 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
Michiganites  and  all  older  Members  of 
this  House  were  saddened  recently  by 
the  death  of  an  old  and  dear  friend, 
former  Representative  Albert  J.  Engel, 
of  Michigan  I  enjoyed  a  long  and 
warm  friendship  with  Al  Engel.  All  who 
knew  hini  were  somehow  better  for 
knowing  such  a  fine  per.son. 

Al  Eivgfl  and  I  always  ran  life's  race 
along  parallel  paths.  We  were  born 
Little  more  than  a  year  apart.  We  both 
completed  school  and  werf>  admitted  to 
the  bar  within  2  years  of  each  other. 
We  were  both  elected  to  our  first  Con- 
gress at  the  same  time.  That  was  the 
74th  Congress,  and,  if  memory  .serves 
correctly,  we  arrived  in  Washington  on 
the  .same  day  in  January  1935  That 
day  began  a  long  and  fruitful  congres- 
sional career  during  which  Representa- 
tive Engel  served  hLs  district,  his  State, 
and   his   Nation   with   dignity   and   dis- 


tinction. As  a  legislator,  he  "was  a  man 
of  high  ability,  boundless  energy,  and 
deep  seivse  of  duty.  I  shall  never  forget 
how  he  traveled  tliousands  of  miles,  to 
all  parts  of  this  country,  driving  his  own 
car  at  great  personal  expense  and  in- 
convenience and  minimum  cost  to  the 
Government,  to  inspect  Army  ix>sts  in 
connection  with  his  committee  post. 
This  was  his  type  of  devotion. 

I  have  also  had  the  privilege  on  many 
occasions  to  work  closely  with  Al  Engel 
on  various  projects.  It  was  A!  Engel  and 
I.  working  together,  who  were  success- 
ful in  getting  the  first  veterans'  facility 
built  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  This  was 
the  Veterans'  Hospital  in  E>earborn:  and 
to  all  who  know  of  it  or  who  have  used 
it,  this  hospital  should  stand  as  a  last- 
ing monument  to  the  untiring  efforts 
Albert  Engel  always  put  forth  for  the 
people  of  his  home  State. 

In  the  passmg  of  Albert  Engel  the 
State  of  Michigan,  and  the  Nation  as 
well,  have  lost  a  good  friend,  a  devoted 
public  servant,  and  an  eminent  citizen. 
I  know  that  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  join  with  me  in  extending  to 
his  family  the  deepest  sympathy.  They 
may  be  forever  proud  of  the  name  they 
carry  forward. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  senior  member  of  the  Republican 
delegation,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hoffman!. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  to  come  to 
Congress  In  January  of  1935,  with  Re- 
publicans Albert  Engel,  Pred  Crawford, 
Henry  KimbaU,  William  Blackney,  and 
Earl  Michener.  who  had  been  defeated 
in  the  previous  election  but  returned  In 
1935,  who  represented  the  district  now 
represented  by  George  Meader. 

Michigan  Republican  Representatives 
already  here  at  that  time  were  Curl 
Mapes,  of  the  5th  District:  Greorge  Don- 
dero,  of  the  17th:  Jesse  Wolcott,  of  the 
7th:  and  Roy  Woodruff,  of  the  10th. 
They  were  all  at  or  near  the  top  on  the 
important  standing  committees  on  which 
they  served. 

The  delegation  was  a  clase-knit  one, 
working  together. 

Prom  the  day  he  came  to  Washington 
until  he  retired,  Albert  Elngel  was  a 
personal  friend,  never  missing  an  op- 
portunity to  be  helpful. 

Our  colleague  had  long  served  in  our 
State  senate,  where,  because  of  his  abil- 
ity and  his  energy,  his  attention  to  his 
oflBcial  duties,  he  was  one  of  our  leaders. 
Because  of  the  qualifications  he  had 
demonstrated  In  the  Michigan  Senate. 
he  immediately  was  accepted  by  the 
older  Members  in  Congress,  not  only 
as  an  able  colleague,  but  as  one  who 
could  and  would — as  he  subsequently 
did — render  exceptional  service  to  the 
party  as  well  as  to  the  country. 

Because  Albert  Engel  had  had  wide 
experience  in  the  Michigan  Legislature, 
because  he  was  an  able  and  aggressive 
lawyer,  because  of  his  self-sacrificing 
services  as  a  Member  of  the  House,  and 
because  of  his  character.  Albert  was  ex- 
ceptionally helpful  to  those  who  served 
here  with  him. 

Engel  was  a  wizard  with  figures  He 
was  a  productive  worker. 


The  lack  of  fear  wiuch  he  liad  exhib- 
ited as  a  combat  soldier  m  World  War  I 
remained  wiUi  hixii  a^  a  Congressman. 
He  wii,s  not  only  fearless  in  investiga- 
tions, but,  with  his  experience  as  a  trial 
lawyer,  his  personal  knowledge  of  how  a 
dollar  was  earned,  and  hLs  native  vigor, 
he  carried  on  independt-nt,  effective  in- 
vestigations on  Ills  own,  and  at  a  cosi  to 
the  Goverumenl  so  low  that  somfc  others, 
not  onlj'  in  the  executive,  but  In  the  leg- 
islative, branch  of  the  Government,  were 
envious  and.  sometUaea,  because  he  had 
set  a  pattern  of  efSciency  and  economy, 
somewhat  resentful. 

His  investigations  were  effective.  In 
part,  because  he  was  on  his  own.  In 
part,  because  he  was  unhampered  by 
others  who  were  dragging  their  feet. 

He  had  no  personal  interests  of  his 
owTi  to  serve. 

It  followed  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
he  was  fair  and  effective. 

He  pursued  a  policy  of  getting  out  in 
the  morning,  gettmg  into  his  own  auto- 
mobile, doing  his  o'wn  driving,  going  into 
a  producion  plant  with  and  when  the 
workmen  went  in.  To  a  very  large  ex- 
tent, he  was  one  of  the  workers.  Sel- 
dom, if  ever,  was  he  suspected  of  being 
an  investigator  or  a  Congressman  He 
would  go  through  a  plant;  he  knew  what 
he  had  s;*en;  and  he  recognized  either 
inefflcienc  y  or  waste  for  what  it  was. 

His  information  came  to  him  firsthand 
from  tho.'e  who  were  dome  tiip  work,  not 
from  the  swivel  chair  l.>oys  whom  he 
often  eribarrassed  by  his  accurate 
knowledge  of  what  was  traiispLnng,  but 
unrecogn.zed  :n  tlieir  own  department. 

His  peisonal  expcneoce  gave  him  an 
Insight  which  many  other  Members  did 
not  posstss.  He  knew  the  value  of  a 
dollar,  aiid  he  knew  ju.«;t  how  many  a 
task  in  a  jr  xiuction  plant  sh.ould  h>p  per- 
formed. Me  knew  where  to  find  and  how 
to  lessen  wa.-te  and  inefficiency,  and  his 
report  on  either  was  understotxl  by  his 
colleague:;. 

He  not  only  called  attention  to  prac- 
tices which  were  wasteful  or  iiiefficient. 
but  he  C£me  up  w;Ui  mar.y  suggt«uons 
as  to  ho\,-  a  saving  could  be  miidc.  an 
operation  more  eflecuvel,v  j>erform(d. 

He  never,  in  his  investigations,  pre- 
judged tlie  situation.  He  weighed  the 
evidence.  But  when  he  reached  a  con- 
clusion. tJiere  never  was  any  doubt  as  to 
his  views. 

Whethtr  he  voluntarily  retired,  or  in 
part  because  he  found  it  impressible  to 
get  greatt?r  results  towaid  economy  and 
efficiency,  or  in  p;ut  because  he  was 
urged  to  became  a  candidate  for  Grov- 
emor  of  liis  Slate  or  b^-cause  he  wished 
to  retire  to  private  life.  I  have-  no  way  of 
knowing. 

Recently,  talkir^  with  his  son  Albert. 
Jr.,  I  wa5  told  that  his  father  had  he- 
come  somewhat  discouraged  b(*cauae  he 
could  not  see  immediate  fulfillment  of 
the  objectives  for  uhich  he  was  stnvii\g. 
This  W£LS  difficult  for  Albert  Engel,  Sr.. 
but  he  w;is  never  a  quitttr  If  he  was 
discouragi»d  with  what  was  happemng 
here,  he  but  foresaw  much  of  the  future, 
for  the  Inefflcierxcy  and  the  ruinout 
waste,  the  exc  e^wve  waste,  against  which 
he  fought,  is  sUn  with  us — and.  unfor- 
tunately. In  a  greater  degree  than  when 
he  was  here. 


When  a  candidate.  Albert  received  the 
wholehearted  support  of  the  APL  and  of 
many  other  labor  organizations.  I  have 
a  distinct  and  regretful  recollection  of 
Uie  fact  that  some  Members  of  the  House 
V.  >  re  cTita  al  becau.-e  of  his  vote  on  some 
measures  They  forgot  that  Albert  rep- 
resented the  vifws  of  his  constituency 
on  ai.y  and  all  occa.' -i  i.s  when  those 
views  did  not.  in  his  opinion,  mtcrfere 
with  the  welfare  of  the  Republic.  Dur- 
ing the  time  he  served  hi5  Nation  so  ably 
and  so  effectively,  he  r'^presented  and 
Kavc  c'Tective  support  to  the  ovcrwlielm- 
ing  sentiment  of  his  district. 

'When  he  voluntarily  retired.  I  am 
certain  that  the  Members  of  th'^  House 
felt  a  personal  loss,  as  did  your  humble 
servant.  'When  recently  he  passed  away, 
we  lost  a  personal  friend:  his  district 
lost  a  vigorous,  determined,  and  able 
American.  His  family  lost  an  ideal  hus- 
band and  father. 

If  reward  beyond  the  grave  is  based 
on  unselfish  service  rendered  here  be- 
low, Albert  Eneel's  place  ha.s  already 
been  made  secure, 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Brown  i 

Mr  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  was  .saddened  to  learn  of  the  death 
of  Hon  Albert  J.  Engel  who  represented 
the  Ninth  District  of  Michigan  from  1934 
to  1950  with  dLstinction. 

It  was  my  plea'^ure  to  serve  with  Al- 
bert Engel  Uie  entire  time  he  was  in 
Congress.  He  was  decliCat-ed  to  his  work, 
eager  to  render  every  a.s.sistance  possible, 
and  always  fair  In  his  dealings  with  oth- 
ers. He  was  a  man  of  courage,  true  to 
his  convictions  and  was  highly  resr)ect.ed 
by  everyone  who  knew  him  He  was  a 
tried  and  true  friend,  a  splend;d  clti?en. 
and  outst,anding  Congressman  and  great 
American. 

I  mourn  his  passing  and  I  wish  to  ex- 
tend to  his  f.tmily  my  profound  sym- 
pathv 

Mr  GRIFFON  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Cteoreia. 

Mr  spcaK.er  I  ask  unanimous  conM'nt 
that  all  Members  mav  have  permission 
to  ext-end  tht  ir  remarks  on  the  life  and 
accomplishmenis  of  Albert  J.  Engel  at 
this  point  ".n  the  RKCuRr 

Thf  SPE.«iKKR  pro  tempore.  With- 
out r.bjK'tmi..  11  is  so  ordered. 

There  ».as  no  objection. 

Mr  IM^HON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
.loin  U.e  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
CtRIffin  i  and  others  m  p>aying  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Albert  H.  Engel.  Mr. 
Ki-..tl  and  I  were  tirst  elected  to  Con- 
gress at  the  same  time  back  in  1934 
For  many  years  Mr.  Engel  and  I.  and  we 
always  called  him  Al.  worked  together 
on  military  ai>propriations.  At  one  time 
when  the  liepublicans  were  In  control  of 
the  House.  Mr  Engel  was  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Appropri- 
ations. Retrardless  of  the  jjarty  In 
power,  at  the  time,  Al  Engel  was  always 
a  dominant  and  influential  force  in  de- 
fen.'-e  activity  m  Congress.  He  was  a 
strong  man,  a  fearless  man,  and  inde- 
fatigable worker  He  was  not  jiartisan 
In  his  outlook.  He  had  great  influence 
on  military  appropriations  during  his 
service  in  Congress  and  his  Influence  was 
alwavs    directed    toward    economy,    effi- 


ciency, and  mihtary  preparedness.  One 
of  ihe  interesting  chapters  in  the  life  of 
Al  Engel  has  to  do  with  the  development 
of  the  atomic  bcwnb  through  the  Man- 
hattan project  in  World  War  II.  Al 
Engel  went  along  with  funds  for  the 
project  but  not  until  he  became  satis- 
fied m  his  own  mind  that  the  gamble 
was  worth  lakmg.  When  the  Secretary 
of  War.  Henry  Stimson.  came  to  the 
Capitol  one  day  in  May  l<*45  to  repori  on 
the  propre.ss  on  the  Manhatton  pro.uvt 
he  a^ked  five  members  of  the  Appropn- 
ation.=  Committee  to  accompany  General 
Groves  on  a  trip  to  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.. 
for  a  firsthand  observation  of  accom- 
plishments and  a  report  en  Uie  Man- 
hattan project  Mr  Engel  was  one  of 
the  five.  This  was  one  of  the  rich  and 
significant  experiences  of  our  departed 
friend. 

It  seems  hard  to  believe  that  this 
rugged  man  has  passed  away.  When  he 
left  Congress  alx>ut  10  years  ago,  he  left 
with  the  respect  and  good  will  of  the 
Members  who  had  served  with  him.  I 
mourn  the  pacing  of  Al  Engel.  He 
wrought  well  for  his  countiT  during  his 
lifetime  and  he  left  a  heritage  which 
his  family  can  aluays  treasure.  I  pay 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  departed 
friend,  and  I  express  deep  sympnihy  to 
the  fine  family  which  he  has  left  beliind. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Albert 
Engel,  of  Michigan,  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1934  and  he  served  practically 
20  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Commitwe  almost  all  of 
that  time.  He  was  about  the  t>est  hand 
at  figures  that  I  have  ever  known.  He 
went  out  into  the  field  himself  and  in- 
vestigated the  operations  of  the  Army 
and  brought  back  his  repcrt.s  m  the  most 
complete  mariner  of  anybody  that  I  have 
ever  known.  Because  he  found  out  just 
uhat  was  needed,  he  was  able  to  cut  out 
a  lot  of  unnecessary  items  from  the  bills 
ur.d  reduce  the  appropriations  that  were 
presented  to  him  for  action.  Pew  if  any 
Mtmixrs  of  the  House  worked  harder 
and  more  effectively  than  he  did.  He 
had  the  absolute  confidence  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  am  extremely  sorry  to  see  him  pass 
away,  but  we  all  can  be  thankful  that 
we  had  such  a  fine  colleague. 

Mr  HORAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  my  coiieagues  m  paying  tribute  to 
Albert  EngeL  Albert  Engel  was  an  out- 
standing Member  of  this  body  for  many 
years  I  recall  before  I  came  to  Congress 
of  reading  an  article  in  one  of  our  lead- 
ing news  magazines  about  Albert,  the 
one-man  investigating  committee.  He 
served  on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  few  have  been  better  watchdogs  erf 
(.xpcnditures  than  Albert  EngeL  This 
Nation  has  lost  a  constructive  .American 
and,  with  my  colleagues,  I  wish  to  ex- 
tend my  sjinpathies  to  the  family. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  desire  to  join  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
ORiFrrN}.  In  expressing  regret  over  the 
death  of  our  former  colleague  and 
friend,  the  late  Albert  J  Engel.  who  so 
ably  represented  the  Ninth  Ehstrtct  of 
Michigan  for  many  years. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  been  as- 
sociated with  Al  Engel  during  the  first 
years  of  my  service  here  and  I  remember 
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his  helpful  and  friendly  advice  to  me  as 
a  new  Member  of  Congress.  Al  Engel 
was  a  sincere  and  dedicated  Member  of 
Congress  and  worked  early  and  late  for 
the  benefit  of  his  district  and  his 
country.  I  recall  in  particular  the  out- 
standing service  he  rendered  as  a  one- 
man  investigating  committee  lookiritj 
into  waste  and  extravagance  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  dunntj  World  War 
II.  Through  his  efforts,  as  a  member 
of  the  Appropriatiorus  Comm.ittee.  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  needless  expenditures 
were  saved.  I  would  like  to  lom  with 
others  in  paying  tribute  to  his  memory 
and  expressing  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
family. 

Mr  CHENOWETH  Mr  Spf^aker  I 
was  greatly  saddened  when  I  learned  of 
the  passing  of  Albert  FJi^/el.  I  wLsh  to 
jom  my  colleagues  from  Michigan  in 
paying  tribute  to  his  memory. 

I  had  areat  respect  and  admiration  for 
Albert  E^ngel,  When  I  came  to  the 
House  he  was  one  of  our  most  active  and 
diligent  Memb*»rs  He  worked  untir- 
liigly  as  a  member  of  the  SMbcommittee 
on  Military  Appropriation.^  and  was 
looked  upon  as  a  one-man  mvestisiating 
committee.  I  have  never  seen  any 
Member  of  this  Hoo.'^e  work  harder  than 
Albert  Ensel  did  in  his  effort  to  elimi- 
nate waste  and  extravagance,  and  to 
protect  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 

One  of  my  first  contacts  with  Albert 
was  on  Inauguration  Day  in  1941  I 
stood  on  the  Capitol  steps  and  watched 
the  inaugural  parade  with  hnn.  I  was 
deeply  impressed  with  his  familiarity 
with  every  piece  of  military  equipment 
and  every  type  of  weapon  in  the  parade 
In  many  instances  he  knew  the  cost  of 
the  same 

I  considered  it  a  great  privilege  to 
serve  wtih  Albert  Engel  in  this  House. 
His  passing:  is  a  great  lo.ss  to  this  Na- 
tion. We  need  more  men  like  Albert 
Elngel  in  public  life  today 

I  extend  my  sincere  sympathy  to  the 
members  of  his  familv 

Mr.  LANE  Mr  Speaker,  there  are 
many  of  our  colleagues  whom  we  re- 
member long  after  they  have  left  this 
House. 

Albert  J.  Engel  served  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  the  Ninth 
Michigan  District  from  1934  to  1950 
FYom  1942  on.  it  was  my  privilege  to 
know  Al.  and  my  esteem  for  him  grew 
with  the  years 

When  he  rose  to  speak.  I  listened  at- 
tentively, for  he  was  always  thoroughly 
prepared  on  his  subject.  His  argu- 
ments for  or  against  a  certain  measure 
were  most  dependable,  and  were  of 
great  help  to  us  in  the  formulation  of 
our  own  opinions. 

It  was  my  belief  that  overwork  in 
behalf  of  his  constituents  and  the  Na- 
tion was  responsible  in  part  for  the  loss 
of  his  eyesight  For  Representative 
Engel  was  not  one  to  rely  on  the  research 
of  others.     He  had  to  see  for  himself 

When  blindness  closed  the  curtains 
on  the  world  around  him,  he  did  not 
despair.  With  the  dauntless  spirit  that 
was  so  concerned  with  helping  others. 
he  traveled  the  country  in  behalf  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  when  his 
congressional  career  was  over. 


Though  he  has  been  gone  from  this 
House  .since  1950.  the  news  of  his  death 
has  saddened  those  of  us  who  recall  the 
best  years  of  his  hfe  that  he  gave  with 
such  conscientious  devotion  to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  countrv 

We  are  grateful  to  his  memory  for  the 
high  staixdard  of  public  .ser.'ice  that  he 
set  before  us. 

We  send  our  condolences  to  his  rela- 
tives, and  to  the  larger  family  of  con- 
stituents and  veterans,  for  whom  he 
made  so  many  personal  sacrifices  be- 
cause he  believed  in  them. 

Former  Representative  Albert  J.  En- 
gel was  a  good  and  faithful  public 
servant  who  surely  earned  the  reward 
of  eternal  happiness. 

Mr.  NORRELL,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was 
with  deep  sorrow  that  I  learned  of  the 
death  last  December  of  Albert  Engel.  a 
former  colleague  and  close  friend.  We 
served  together  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  for  many  years,  and  his 
dedicated  and  untiring  service  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  during  the 
crises  of  World  War  II  was  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  of  us.  His  personal  contribu- 
tion to  the  defense  of  our  country  began 
with  his  service  in  the  Army  during 
World  War  I.  Thereafter  he  dedicated 
his  life's  work  to  public  service  in  the 
Michigan  State  Senate,  and  subse- 
quently in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  join  in  paying  this 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  distin- 
guished Member  of  the  House.  My 
heartfelt  sympathy  is  extended  to  Mrs. 
Engel  and  their  children. 

Mr.  MARTIN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
very  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Hon. 
Albert  J.  Engel.  who  ably  represented 
the  Ninth  District  of  Michigan  for  a  pe- 
riod of  16  years,  from  1934  to  1950. 
Those  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  him  remember  him  as  an 
aggressive,  conscientious,  hard-working 
Member  He  was  devoted  to  the  work 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  on 
which  he  served  with  great  distinction. 
He  traveled  thousands  of  miles  and 
made  many  investigations  in  the  hope 
he  could  be  responsible  for  savings. 

His  firet  public  service  was  as  a  pros- 
ecuting attorney  of  his  home  county  in 
Michigan.  He  had  a  fine  record  of  serv- 
ice to  his  country*  in  time  of  war.  having 
.served  overseas  in  France  and  Germany 
for  23  months  in  the  First  World  War 

Michigan  and  the  Nation  have  last  a 
dedicated  patriot  To  his  family  I  ex- 
tend my  deepest  sympathy  in  their  great 
bereavf'ment. 

Mr  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Albert  Engel 
was  one  of  the  outstanding  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  when  he 
served  here  from  1934  to  1950  as  the 
Congressman  from  the  Ninth  District  of 
Michigan. 

The  invaluable  .service  which  he  per- 
formed as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  is  well  known,  and  the 
recognition  he  has  received  in  this  re- 
spect IS  well  deserved. 

I  specifically  want  to  as.sr>ciate  my.self 
with  the  remarks  of  my  good  friend  and 
able  colleague,  Bob  GRiFriN,  who  now 
represents  the  Ninth  District  of  Mich- 
igan.    Al  Engel's  devotion   to  duty,  his 


respect  for  the  truth,  and  his  efTective- 
ne.ss  in  obtaining  results  made  him  a 
leader  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Personally,  I  have  always  been  ap- 
preciative of  Al  Engel's  assistiuice  to  me 
in  the  early  years  of  my  memb+^-ship  in 
the  House.  I  was  grateful  for  his  com- 
petent advice  and  counsel,  and  most  ap- 
preciative of  his  efforts  In  securing  for 
me  an  appointment  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  When  he  decided  to 
retire  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Al  resigned  from  that  committee 
when  it  had  completed  its  work  on  the 
budget  for  that  year,  and  urged  my  ap- 
pointment as  his  successor.  This  as- 
signment eventually  was  made  and  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  since  Mr. 
Engel  left  the  House.  This  specific  kind- 
ness and  p>ersonal  consideration  of  Al 
Engel  for  me  will  never  be  forgotten. 
I  want  to  compliment  Representative 
Bob  Griffin  on  his  eulogy  of  Albert 
Engel.  We  know  that  "the  past  is  pro- 
log." and  that  on  the  solid  founda- 
tions a  more  stately  structure  is  erected. 
Albert  Engel  built  well,  so  that  his  suc- 
cessors could  stand  and  work  on  a  firm 
foundation. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  learn 
with  deepest  regret  of  the  death  of 
former  Congressman  Engel.  of  Michigan. 
He  was  one  of  the  historic  men  of  the 
House  and  served  with  distinction  on 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  in  the 
Second  War  Congresses. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  indefatigable 
men  I  have  ever  known  and  dunng  the 
war  years  examined  every  bill  pertain- 
ing to  appropriations  for  the  armed 
service  with  meticulous  care.  He  ac- 
cepted nothing  proposed  by  the  depart- 
ments at  face  value  until  he  had  exam- 
ined and  explored  every  detail  and  could 
discuss  it  from  a  matter  of  personal 
knowledge. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
five,  consisting  of  Eiigel.  of  Michigan; 
Snider,  of  Pennsylvania;  Taber.  of  New 
York:  Mahon,  of  Texas;  and  myself  It 
was  he  who  first  questioned  an  item  of 
$800  million  sequestered  in  one  of  the 
larger  appropriations  and  for  which  no 
explanation  was  included  in  the  justi- 
fications. 

When  the  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment declined  to  explain  si>eciflcally 
the  purpose  for  which  the  money  was  to 
be  spent  the  committee  refused  to  ap- 
prove the  appropriation.  It  was  then 
that  the  general  in  charge  finally  said 
we  were  in  a  race  with  German  scien- 
tists on  a  secret  project  and  if  they  first 
solved  the  problem  Germany  would  win 
the  war  in  spite  of  anything  we  could 
do  and  if  we  solved  the  problem  first 
we  would  win  regardless  of  anything 
Germany  could  do. 

On  that  basis  the  subcommittee  of  five 
included  in  the  bill,  and  sub.sequent  bills, 
large  amounts  until  2  years  later  we  liad 
appropriated  over  $2  billion  witfiout 
knowing  the  purpose  for  which  it  wfws 
being  spent.  Eventually  the  A-b<^>mb  was 
dropped  on  Hiroshima  and  the  war  was 
ended  and  the  unorthodox  procedure  of 
the  subcommittee  was  belatedly  justi- 
fied. 


Mr.  En;el  probably  contributed  more 
time  and  study  to  the  war  appropria- 
tions than  any  other  member  of  the  sub- 
committee and  his  services  to  the  com- 
mittee and  the  country  were  invaluable. 

He  was  great  in  life  and  is  great  m 
death  anil  the  Nation  can  never  fully 
repay  the  debt  of  appreciation  we  owe 
him.    Peace  to  his  honored  ashes. 


INTERFi;T  RATES  ON  LONG-TERM 
G^^VERNMKNT   BONDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  crder  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Johnson]  is 
recognize<i  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  JC>HNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President  has  renewed  his 
request  tliat  we  permit  the  ceiling  on 
interest  rutes  on  long -terra  Government 
tonds — that  is,  bonds  having  a  maturity 
date  of  5  j  ears  or  longer — to  be  removed. 
To  put  it  another  way,  he  asks  that  we 
C>ermlt  ra.es  higher  than  4' 4  percent  to 
be  paid.  This  question  was  discussed  at 
substantial  length  in  the.se  Chambers 
last  year  jet  ween  June  and  August  and 
a  vote  wa;i  had  on  the  measure  At  Uie 
conclusion  of  that  debate,  the  Congress 
did  not  a<cede  to  the  request. 

During  ;.he  course  of  that  debate,  many 
suggestiors  as  to  other,  and  I  believe 
better,  alternatives  were  mewie.  Not- 
withstanding that  discussion  and  those 
proE>osals.  we  are  again  given  the  same 
recommer  dation.  We  are  given  that 
recommerdation  without  any  review  or 
analysis  c  f  the  alternatives  that  misht 
be  employed  to  accomplish  the  admin- 
istration's purposes.  I  think  it  proi>er. 
therefore,  that  at  the  outset  of  this  ses- 
sion of  Ccngre.ss  there  again  be  a  review 
of  these  alternative.s. 

I  rise  this  afternoon  t<^  open  that 
public  deoate  and  to  request  that  the 
administration  favor  not  only  the  Con- 
gress but  the  cou:itr>'  with  a  complete 
review  oJ  thes*'  alternatives,  in  order 
that  we  rrJght  make  our  juduments  with 
knowledg'?  of  all  the  alternatives 

But  be 'ore  discussing  these  alterna- 
tives. I  think  we  might  do  well  to  line 
out  the  areas  of  b;v.sic  agreement 

First.  V7e  are  all  oppcsed  to  inflation. 
We  recognize  that  the  healt^h  of  the 
American  economy  depends  upon  the 
willingness  of  savers  arid  investors  to 
u.se  long-term  debt  Our  housinc  indus- 
try, our  corporate-  t-:rowth,  our  utility  ex- 
pansion depend  in  significant  part  upon 
the  willirgness  of  business  and  indi- 
viduals t)  undertake  long-term  con- 
tracts. Sjch  contracts  are  endanpcred 
if  there  is  a  loss  of  confidence  in  the 
value  of  tne  dollar 

We  also  oppose  infiation  becau.se  it 
has  its  heiviest  effects  upon  the  weakest 
part  of  oiiT  society.  The  aged  living  on 
fixed  incomes,  the  unorganized  workers, 
the  civil  servants,  the  holders  of  savings 
and  insurance  policies — these  are  the 
persons  most  hurt  by  mflation. 

Finally,  we  all  oppose  inflation  be- 
cause we  -ecognize  that  the  dollar  is  an 
international  currency,  that  trade  con- 
tracts around  the  world  would  be  greatly 
damaged    f  there  were  to  be  any  doubt 


as  to  tlie  security  and  safety  of  the  dol- 
lar. So  we  are  agreed  that  we  oppose 
mflation 

Second.  We  are  agreed  that  we  must 
express  our  concern  to  fight  infiation  m 
a  tangible  fashion.  We  should  make  it 
clear  to  all  of  our  citizens,  both  labor 
and  busine.ss,  and  to  forei^zncrs,  that  we 
arc  determined  to  avoid  mflation,  to  pro- 
tect the  dollar,  and  to  preserve  confi- 
dence in  it.  We  may  differ  as  to  the 
form  of  this  action  but  we  are  agreed  on 
the  principle. 

Third.  We  are  agreed  that  we  want  an 
expanding  economy.  We  want  economic 
growth  which  is  commensurate  both 
with  our  population  mcrease  and  our 
teclinological  advance.  We  may  dis- 
agree as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  rate  of 
growth  which  has  taken  phtce  in  tlie 
recent  past,  but  we  certamlj'  agree  it  is 
necessary  for  a  prosperous  nation  to 
have  growth. 

May  I  note  parenthetically  that  the 
administration  has  a  Cabinet  Commit- 
tee on  Price  Stability  for  Economic 
Growth,  the  so-called  Nixon  Commit- 
tee, whereas  the  Democratic  position 
calls  for  economic  growth  for  price 
stabilization.  Economic  growth  should 
have  a  prior  claim;  it  is  not  the  end  of 
a  stabilization  policy  but  rather  its  be- 
ginnmg. 

The  question  is  not  wJieiher  the  Gov- 
ernment can  pay  more  Uian  4^4  percent. 
They  can  pay  anything  they  need  to  on 
bonds  which  have  a  maturity  of  less  than 
5  years,  and  they  are  now  paying  5  per- 
cent. The  question  is  whether  we 
should  permit  the  Treasury-  to  undertake 
long-term  contracts  at  the  peak  of  our 
interest  rate  cycle  or  wliether  we  should 
say  to  them,  "Until  the  interest  rate  falls 
to  some  more  realistic  and  reasonable 
long-term  level,  we  suppest  you  get  along 
with  short-term  contracts.' 

Certainly  a  prudent  bu.sinessman 
would  not  undertake  long-term  debt 
commitments  at  the  highest  rate  in  his- 
tor>-  He  would  trv-  to  get  along  if  he 
could  with  short-term  credit  and  make 
his  long-term  0(.)mm;tments  when  he  had 
a  more  favorable  market  facing  him. 
Why  the  Government  should  now  offer 
to  be  imprudent  is,  I  confess,  hard  for 
me  10  understand. 

The  administration  says  they  want  to 
be  able  to  compete  in  the  long-term 
market  instead  of  in  the  short-term 
market  becau.s<>  somehow,  m  their  opin- 
ion. It  IS  more  inflationary  to  sell  short- 
term  bonds  than  long-term  bonds.  I 
think  for  the  sake  of  the  record  it  is  well 
t.^)  make  it  clear  Uiat  the  fundamental 
distinction  in  economic  logic  and  expe- 
rience is  not  short-  versus  long-term  but 
rather  to  whom  does  the  Government 
sell  bonds  If  the  bonds  are  sold  to  in- 
dividuals and  nonbank  corporations,  in 
other  words  to  those  who  have  in  fact 
saved  the  money,  the  loans  are  noninfla- 
tlonaiT. 

If  the  bonds,  whether  short  or  long, 
are  placed  m  the  hands  of  the  banks 
they  are  not  necessarily  inflationary-,  but 
they  create  the  potential  of  inflation 
because  the  banks  can  then  use  the 
bonds,  by  sale  to  the  Federal  Fteserve.  t^ 
build    up    their    own    reserves    against 


which  they  might  make  larger  loans. 
But  the  Federal  Reserve,  as  we  shall  see, 
has  adequate  means  to  deal  with  that. 

Before  we  permit  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  enter  the  long-term  bond  mar- 
ket at  this  time,  the  administration 
ouch.t  to  speak  up  forcefully  and  t^U  us 
that  what  they  will  be  doing  is  to  shrink 
still  further  the  long-term  funds  now 
available  for  housing.  Tliey  should  tell 
us  that  the  United  States  will  still  fur- 
ther compete  in  the  lone-term  market 
with  State  and  local  povernments.  whose 
own  needs  for  long -term  loans  are  a^:- 
pravated  by  administration  policies  rec- 
ommended in  the  recent  budpet  me.ssaee 
wliich  neelect  the  needs  for  aid  to  educa- 
tion They  should  tell  us  that  they  in- 
t-end  to  compete  with  public  utilities 
which  must  also  borrow  for  their  growth 
m  the  lone-term  market. 

Now  what  the  admini.stratlon.  in  the 
name  of  att-ackme  price  increases,  is  ask- 
mc  us  is  this;  "We  are  asking  you.  the 
C  mpress.  to  confirm  a  price  increase  for 
money  not  for  a  short  period  of  years  but 
for  a  :onp  period  of  years  so  that  we  may 
burden  down  the  next  generation  with 
th.e  costs  of  the  iieavy  interest  now  pre- 
vailinc."  Ftir  this  doubtful  benefit,  we 
are  asked  to  mortgage  the  future  for  20, 
30.  or  40  years.  And  the  administration 
assures  me  it  has  no  intention  of  pro- 
tecting the  taxpayer  by  making  such 
hiph-inu?rest  bonds  callable. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  was  shocked  to  discover 
that  my  estimate  of  last  year  as  to  the 
cost  of  interest  on  the  public  debt  was 
too  low.  You  will  recall  that  last  year 
the  budget  messaoe  estimated  the  inter- 
est payments  at  S8.1  billion. 

You  will  further  recall  the  June  mes- 
sage when  the  President  requested  a 
larper  appropriation  for  interest.  In  ef- 
fect he  said.  "Oh.  by  the  way,  I  will 
need  an  extra  $500  million  because  the 
intere.st  burden  will  be  $8.6  billion,  not 
$8  1  billion."  I  then  took  the  floor  to 
estimate  that  the  interest  expense  for 
the  fiscal  year  1960  was  more  Ukely  to 
be  $9  bilhon.  And  I  find  in  the  budget 
message  yesterday  that  it  is  now  esti- 
mate<l  at  $9,385  million.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  $12  billion  burden  on  the  tax- 
payers simply  to  meet  the  interest  pay- 
ments which  the  administration  has  en- 
couraged by  the  policies  it  has  been 
using 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  we  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  need  to  engage 
m  cooperating  with  the  Treasury's  pro- 
posals for  long-term  high  interest  bonds, 
let  us  examine  the  alternatives.  Let  us 
invite  the  administration  to  examine  the 
alternatives  not  just  privately  but  pub- 
licly. Let  us  know  by  what  logic  they 
come  to  their  conclusions,  so  that  before 
we  join  with  them  in  that  conclusion, 
we  know  how  they  arrived  at  it.  I  sus- 
p>ect  that  if  we  review  the  alternatives, 
we  may  reach  the  same  conclusion  we 
reached  last  year,  namely,  that  there 
are  better  alternatives. 

Certainly,  the  increase  in  interest 
rates  over  the  past  several  years  has 
not  successfully  fought  inflation.  The 
consumer  price  index  continues  to  rise. 
Moreover,  the  basic  problem  Is  not  just 
infiation.  it  is  that  we  need  a  rapidly 
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growing  economy  because  of  our  popu- 
lation increase  and  our  new  technology. 
A  rapidly  growing  economy  demands  a 
large  amount  of  capital.  At  the  mo- 
ment, the  demand  for  capital  exceeds 
the  supply,  both  from  savings  and  from 
the  increased  money  supply  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  provides.  We 
may  wish  to  quarrel  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  as  to  whether  they  have  made 
adequate  provision  to  increase  the 
money  supply,  but  that  is  not  t/ie  cen- 
tral issue. 

Basically,  we  need  an  adequate  supply 
of  capital  and  we  need  a  system  of  maic- 
ing  judgments  as  to  what  are  the  prior- 
ities among  the  claimants  or  amoiiK  the 
would-be  borrowers.  We  must  recog- 
nize that  high  interest  rates  are  sim- 
ply a  form  of  rationing  money.  Lenders 
give  it  to  those  who  will  pay  the  high- 
est price.  But  this  kind  of  rationing 
has  £in  effect  which  is  frequently  offen- 
sive to  the  country  and  to  the  Cong;  -\ss. 
As  a  result,  we  have  many  special  pro- 
vlslcwis  of  law  to  exempt  the  veterans, 
the  aged,  the  colleges.  REA  s  and  otlier 
groups  from  some  of  the  adverse  etTects 
of  high  interest. 

I  regret  to  note  that  the  I'residf^nt's 
budget  message  for  1961  a=:ks  us  tx)  re- 
peal, one  by  one.  what  -'.ight  prnt^rt  on 
we  have  given  to  the.se  weaker  .sections 
of  the  community.  Evidently  the  ari- 
ministraticn  prefers  to  expose  .surh 
groups  to  all  of  the  rif/  irs  of  an  impe:- 
sonal  high-interest  market.  Such  ac  tmn 
will,  unhappily,  have  con.sequences  that 
Congress  did  not  intend.  Many  will  have 
no  real  chance  to  borrow  at  all.  The 
administration  cannot  e.scape  responsi- 
bility for  the.se  con.sequences  of  their 
a<ction  by  saying  they  did  not  intend 
these  consequences  because,  if  they  did 
not  intend  harm,  we  m:-ht  a.-k  -vvhat 
choices  they  could  hav»'  mace  which 
would  have  gotten  the  consequences  de- 
sired. 

If  we  want  an  adequate  supply  of 
hoijsin?,  if  we  want  an  adequate  number 
of  colleges  and  of  elementary  and  .second- 
ary classrooms,  how  can  we  best  set  thpsf> 
consequences'  This  is  thp  qufs:i'in  it 
seems  to  m^,  that  both  th^^  administra- 
tion and  we  must  face  We  call  upon 
them  to  eive  us  a  rene'vpd  .statement  of 
the  alternatives  But  let  me  now  briefly 
summarize  in  broad  outline  some  of  the 
alternatives. 

BfDorr  p*^;  I  T 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  budget  policy. 
We  welcome  the  present  budget  surplus. 
The  receipt  of  taxes  m  excess  of  expendi- 
tures promises  a  reduction  of  the  public 
debt.  The  money.s  thus  returned  can  be 
used  to  meet  other  heavy  demands  by 
other  borrowers,  and  this  should  have  a 
helpful  effect  in  increa.sina:  the  supply 
of  funds  to  meet  demands  upon  the 
money  market. 

It  would  be  sound  budget  policy, 
though  not  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion, to  pay  for  more  o;  our  public 
capital  outlays  out  of  ta.Kes  rather  than 
out  of  borrowings.  Thi.s  is  particularly 
a  problem  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, because  they  face  a  growing  bur- 
den in  the  years  ahead.    Their  tax  sys- 


tems are  not  equal  to  the  demands  emd 
do  not  provide  revenues  equal  to  needed 
outlays. 

I  regret  to  find  that  the  President  has 
rtcommended  that  we  encourage  State 
and  local  governments  to  indulge  in  ad- 
d:tional  borrowings  to  .supply  sciukiIs, 
a;  thoUiih  m  the  years  thereafter  we 
w5Uid  not  again  have  to  build  even  more 
schools.  I  rem..nd  him  that  the  chil- 
di  en  enter.ng  schiwls  todav  are  the  chil- 
dren of  the  young  persons  born  during 
the  depression  years  when  children  born 
to  families  formed  out  of  the  war  year 
cliSvSes  start  to  school,  there  will  be  a 
trem^-ndou-s  further  incrf'a.se  in  the  de- 
mand for  public  schools.  ThLs  period  Is 
only  a  few  years  away.  We  should  not 
be  mort=^ag»'d  to  the  hilt  when  we  enter 
It  Yet  the  administration  would  have 
u.'  mortga.:e  the  future  for  another  20 
years  to  build  schools  needed  now.  I  am 
unable  to  see  how  this  is  a  wise  budget 
policy,  or  consistent  with  -oimd  practice. 
I  would  rather  pay  for  more  of  the 
schools  needed  today  out  of  current 
taxes,  including  a  suitable  share  out  of 
the  Federal  tax  structure,  because  it  has 
ei  eater  streny^th  than  the  .State  and  local 
isx  structures  have. 

Coneress  tried  last  year,  and  by  veto 
WAS  denied  an  opportunity  even  to  make 
lans  to  build  additional  college  class- 
r'-'oms,  even  though  the  Nation  must 
double  its  college  classrooms  In  12  years 
to  take  care  of  the  visible  need.  That 
demand  can  be  estimated  accurately. 

On  the  tax  side  of  the  budget,  we 
ought  to  close  tax  loopholes.  In  this  re- 
gard, I  am  hopeful  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  will  go  beyond  the  budget 
messasp  I  welcome  the  budget  sugges- 
tion of  an  increased  amount  of  money 
fcr  tax -collection  purposes,  becau.se  the 
money  spent  on  improved  tax  collections 
w.ll  pay  for  itself  many  times  in  addi- 
tional revenue  It  will  pay  off  in  public 
acceptance.  A  citizen  does  not  mind 
paying  his  taxes  If  everybody  pays 
eciually.  but  he  resents  paying  taxes  if  he 
feels  many  are  permitted  to  escape  taxes 
b<'cau.se  of  careless  tax  enforcement. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  expenditure  side 
of  the  budget.  It  may  be  that  we  could 
nduce  unproductive  outlays.  We  have 
heard  about  unification  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  If  this  were  effectively  pressed, 
great  savings  could  be  made 

If  we  could  get  the  administration  to 
adopt  budget,  monetary,  and  credit  poli- 
cies which  would  reduce  interest  rates, 
there  are  at  least  $3  billion  in  this  year's 
budget  for  interest  expense  that  could 
be  used  for  more  constructive  purposes. 

Or  if  we  could  get  the  administration 
to  go  along  with  the  Congress  on  a 
modification  of  the  farm  program  which 
would  move  from  the  acreage  allotment 
to  the  marketing  quota  system,  and  let 
th?  farmers  hold  their  own  surplus  crops 
in  storage,  we  might  get  the  Government 
out  of  the  storage  business  which  it  Is 
now  in.  without  hurting  the  farmers. 
Tl-.at  is  the  system  being  used  in  Canada 
with  great  success.  I  recommend  that 
it  be  examined. 

CREDrr    POLICT 

What  might  be  done  to  improve  credit 
policy?     First  of  all,  we  should  seek  to 


increa.se  saviii^'s.  Mo.st  of  our  savings 
are  made  by  contracts  Wiien  a  man 
buys  a  house  and  a.-vsumts  a  mort^atf. 
each  ;)aymer-t  atuiiiLst  tliat  niort.gfige  is 
a  savings  paymtiit.  Tlie  repayment  of 
that  debt  IS  in  f.ict  'savings.  I-et  us  ac- 
celerate the  rep'iv. .  n..  r;t  of  debt  by  using 
shorter  periods  of  amortization.  This 
could  be  done  without  burdening  the 
homebuyer  if  he  could  get  lower  rates 
of  interest  in  the  money  market.  The 
same  amount  of  monthly  payment  would 
then  permit  a  Ifxger  amount  to  be 
treated  as  savings  and  a  smaller  amount 
as  interest. 

A  more  generous  depreciation  or  obso- 
lescence writeoff  policy  In  our  tax  laws 
would  permit  the  kind  of  savings  that 
Is  useful  in  expanding  our  capital  out- 
lays. It  would  permit  a  quicker  capital 
recovery  by  ba-^ness  firms,  and  these 
sums  promote  expansion.  But  if  we  do 
this  we  should  al.<?o  revise  our  capital 
gains  tax  treatment  so  that  It  does  not 
become  favoritism  for  a  few,  and  a  new 
tax  loophole. 

Let  us  turn  from  the  supply  side  of 
the  credit  market  to  the  demand  side. 
We  could  pay  for  more  of  our  public 
capital  out  of  taxes,  as  we  are  doing  with 
Federal  aid  for  State  highways,  or  by 
using  part  of  our  budget  surplus  in  this 
manner.  This  would  reduce  demand,  as 
would  the  more  generous  tax  policies 
suggested.  But  let  us  look  especially  at 
the  consumer  credit  policy.  The  admin- 
istration certainly  ought  to  undertake  a 
more  complete  statement  on  the  ques- 
tion of  con.<mmer  credit  controls  than 
they  have  given  us  up  to  this  point. 
Consimier  credit  has  been  the  biggest 
single  inflationary  force  in  our  Nation 
In  the  past  10  months.  There  has  been, 
last  year,  a  $8  billion  Increase  In  con- 
sumer credit.  Remember  that  the  terms 
of  the  credit  are  not  merely  interest,  but 
they  are  also  downpayment.  amort i7a- 
tion  period,  and  eligibility  of  the  bor- 
rower. If  we  were  to  tighten  up  on  the 
amortization  period  we  could  achieve  a 
better  effect  than  we  could  by  merely 
raising  the  Interest  rate,  because  the 
consumer  does  not  ask  what  the  interest 
rate  is.  Instead,  he  asks,  "What  is  the 
monthly  payment?"  This  can  best  be 
effected  by  changing  the  allowable  amor- 
tization periods. 

To  be  unresponsive  to  the  Inflationary 
impact  of  consumer  credit  is  throwing 
away  one  of  the  best  antirecession 
weapons  we  have. 

We  know  there  are  business  cycles  on 
fluctuations,  and  when  we  look  at  the 
situation  in  terms  of  consumer  credit 
we  know  that  generous  consumer  credit 
Is  the  quickest  working  antirecession 
measure  we  have.  But  if  during  a  pe- 
riod of  expansion  the  consumers  are 
given  he  most  generous  credit  possible, 
then  there  is  no  further  relief  that  can 
be  given  in  a  recession. 

The  administration  is  ignoring  the  in- 
flationary effect  of  much  of  the  present 
expansion  of  consumer  credit.  Consum- 
ers are  really  borrowing  tomorrow's  in- 
come for  today's  consumption.  This  is 
certainly  not  sound  credit  policy:  it  is 
very  dubious  economics;  we  are  simply 
putting  off  paying  the  piper  until  to- 
morrow.   It  is  something  else  again  to 
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encourage   t  le   expansion   of  credit   for 
the  accumulation  of  capital  goods. 

Summariz  ng.  v-e  mi^ht  help  alleviate 
the  present  situation  by  reducing  the 
demands  for  money  by  making  it  pos- 
sible for  Sta  e  and  local  governments  to 
meet  more  of  their  needs  through  grants- 
in-aid  rathei'  than  by  encouraging  more 
borrowing,  and  by  greater  attention  to 
the  terms  of  consumer  credit. 

JJONFTART     PCiLlCT 

I  invite  the  Federal  Re.se rve  to  take 
another  looV:  at  its  kit  of  tools  Con- 
sider first  its  use  of  the  open  market  pol- 
icy. Curren.ly  they  will  only  buy  and 
sell  securities  havmp  a  maturity  of  le-ss 
than  1  year.  They  appear  to  ignore  their 
obligation  to  provide  an  orderly  market 
for  Governrient  securities  Tlieir  po- 
licies may  wt  11  have  caused  many  would- 
be  buyers  of  Government  securities  to  be 
hesitant  before  buying  long-term  Gov- 
ernment .securities  In  face  of  the  long 
upward  drift  of  interest  rates,  one  can- 
not be  certain  of  many  buyers  at  5  per- 
cent, for  what  a.s.surance  have  they  that 
rates  would  not  go  to  6  or  7  percent '^ 
Thus  the  adTiinistr"*'on's  policy  which 
is  also  the  Federal  R.'serve  Board  s  pol- 
icy, is  in  fac  weakening  the  market  for 
long-term  Government  bonds.  This 
matter  deser/es  far  greater  concern  than 
it  is  gettmg  currently.  With  an  orderly 
market  for  Government  bonds  there 
should  be  a  r  ?latively  stable  interest  rate 
The  Government  should  not  give  up  its 
concern  for  the  security  which  the  buyer 
has  when  he  buys  a  long-term  Govern- 
ment bond. 

The  open  market  policy  mu.-^t  be  a 
part  of  the  \.hole  program  for  adequate 
economic  expansion  without  inflation. 
Moreover,  w  ;  should  use  the  open  mar- 
ket policy  U)  expand  the  supply  of 
money  rather  than  u.sing  the  technique 
the  P'ederal  Reserve  does  of  lowering 
reserve  requ  rements.  But  the  gentle- 
man from  V/isconsin  I  Mr  Reuss]  will 
talk  more  about  that  in  a  little  bit.  Suf- 
fice It  to  say  here  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve and  th »  Tretusury  have  .shown  di.«- 
regard  of  the  burden  on  the  taxpayers  in 
the  policy  tl  ey  have  been  following 

The  Congie&s  has  provided  them  with 
other  legal  iltematives.  and  we  invite 
them  to  reejiamine  their  use 

The  Fedeial  Reserve  has  almost  ig- 
nored the  u;e  of  "re.serve  policy"  a."^  a 
device  for  encouraging  bankers  to  u.se 
Kood  credit  judgment  without  the  neces- 
sity for  cont -ols 

The  admiiistration  has  lart:cly  ig- 
nored the  possibility  of  inU'^ratint;  the 
monetary  an  j  credit  policies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment lencing  agencies  in  an  effort  to 
help  keep  tl  e  supply  and  demand  for 
money  withir  reasonable  bounds  of  each 
other. 

Direct  Government  loans,  many  of 
which  we  ar?  being  asked  to  abandon 
by  the  President,  represent  an  attempt 
to  protect  ce:lain  sectors  m  the  market 
from  the  ad\  erse  effects  of  the  policies 
new  being  pursued.  Either  we  have  a 
set  of  prioriiies  for  the  use  of  capital 
or  we  have  not.  Either  we  have  a 
purpose  for  the  nature  of  our  society 
or  we  have  not.  These  laws  represent 
a  concern  for  priorities  that  the  ad- 
niinistration  apparently  does  not  siiare. 


It  seems  to  me  that  both  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  are  responsible 
for  the  con-sequences,  both  of  their 
action  and  of  their  maction.  To  recom- 
mend inaction  because  you  are  unwilling 
to  face  the  hard  decisions  that  action  re- 
quires IS  not  a  way  to  be  relieved  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  con-sequences,  I  trust 
that  Congres,s  will  not  abandon  the  aged, 
the  veterans,  the  small  businessmen,  or 
the  REAs  m  respon.se  to  the  adminis- 
tration's recommendations,  for  these 
tend  to  drive  them  out  of  the  market  al- 
together, and  to  cut  t.oem  completely 
off  from  the  supply  of  capital. 

PRICE    POLICT 

I  have  not  yet  di.scusvsed  price  poli- 
cies. Certainly,  the  fact  is  that  mast  of 
our  inflation  is  not  a  demand  inflation. 
It  Is  largely  an  administered  price  infla- 
tion. The  administration  .should  be  dis- 
cussing with  us  the  necessity  for  more 
widespread  erowth  as  a  means  to  lower 
prices.  A  higher  volume  of  output  cre- 
ates lower  unit  cost.s  sfi  that  even  lower 
prices  will  still  p)ermit  the  same  or  great- 
er profits. 

The  administration  ought  to  be  recom- 
mending more  vigorous  antitrust  pro- 
prams  The  administration  oucht  to  be 
recommending  a  further  reduction  in 
the  tariffs  to  increa.'<e  competition  m  the 
American  market  and  to  encourage  in- 
creases in  productivity  The  administra- 
tion ought  to  be  consulting  with  both 
laix)r  and  management  on  the  necessity 
to  increase  productivity  and  to  lower  the 
unit  costs  and  thus  lower  prices  The 
administration  oucht  to  be  examining 
the  market  behavior  of  steel  companies, 
and  manufacturers,  and  other  areas 
where  the  price  behavior  m  recent  years 
vk  ould  suggest  some  of  the  real  pre&.sures 
for  inflation. 

Let  us  review  all  of  these  alternatives 
and  .see  whether  we  cannot  agree  on  a 
set  of  policies  which  would  provide,  at 
lower  interest  rate.s,  a  better  base  for  an 
expanding  economy  without  inflation. 

I  have  great  confidence  m  the  Amer- 
ican business  and  enterprise  system  I 
am  convinced  that  the  American  busi- 
nessman and  the  American  worker,  and 
all  American  citizen.s.  can  take  the  hard 
truth  The  citizen  is  willing  to  face 
tuu^h  decisions,  but  he  needs  straight- 
forward di.scussion  of  the  alternatives 
and  not  an  intellectual  pabulum  of  pre- 
dit:est^>d  economic  mush  which  feeds  him 
the  simple  conclusion  that  all  we  can  do, 
or  need  to  do,  is  to  raise  interest  rates, 
that  there  are  no  better  alternatives. 

But.  we  must  make  it  clear,  Mr  Speak- 
er, in  whatever  we  do,  that  the  public 
policy  adopted  by  the  Congress  in  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946  remains  the 
policy  of  the  Conpre.ss  and  the  adminis- 
tration. That  policy,  you  will  recall,  was 
to  assure  that  we  will  promote  and  main- 
tain maximum  employment,  production, 
and  purchasing  power  Certainly,  if  we 
are  to  expect  significant  improvements 
in  producti\ity  on  the  part  of  labor,  sig- 
nificant expansion  on  the  part  of  man- 
agement in  greater  investment,  then 
both  sides  must  have  the  assurance  that 
we  really  mean  to  maintain  full  employ- 
ment We  are  all  opposed  to  inflatioiL 
We  all  favor  expansion.     We  all  want  a 


program  that  will  give  us  adequate  ex- 
pansion without  inflation. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  object  to 
the  oversimplification  which  we  have 
been  given,  especially  during  the  past  8 
months.  We  insist  that  the  whole  com- 
munity must  understand  the  full  dimen- 
sions of  our  problem  We  call  upon  the 
administration  to  review  with  us  the  full 
panoply  of  policies  which  mipht  provide 
us  with  the  kmd  of  economy  that  we  all 
say  we  want,  a  rapidly  expanding  econ- 
omy, one  which  extends  and  gives  us  a 
hipher  standard  of  living,  which  makes 
It  easier  lor  us  to  meet  all  our  obUga- 
tions.  both  domestic  and  foreign,  without 
inflation. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from   Wisconsin    ;Mr.  Reuss]. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
;  Mr.  Johnson  for  his  very  discerning 
plea  to  the  administration  to  reexamine 
.some  of  its  economic  policies  to  see 
whether  it  is  not  possible  to  evolve  a 
set  of  policies  which,  while  being  ade- 
quately anti-inflationary,  wull  bring 
about  a  lower  interest  rate  structure,  and 
thus  sF>eed  us  on  our  way  to  national 
prowth. 

Last  summer  the  President,  in  the 
name  of  fiphting  inflation,  requested 
Congress  to  repeal  the  4'4-percent  inter- 
est ceilinp  on  US  bonds  which  has  been 
m  effect  since  1918. 

This  House  refused  to  do  so.  The  vote 
on  the  question  came  as  close  to  being 
a  straipht  party  vote  as  any  during  the 
sesMon.  Tlie  Democrats,  the  traditional 
party  of  low  interest  rates  and  economic 
growth,  almost  to  a  man  stood  fast 
acainst  this  attempt  to  saddle  the  ad- 
ministration's high  interest  rates  on  the 
next  generation.  The  Republicans,  the 
traditional  jmrty  of  high  interest  rates, 
tliouph  it  means  economic  sUignation, 
voted  almost  to  a  man  in  favor  of  rais- 
ing the  interest  rate  ceiling. 

Happily  for  the  country,  the  Demo- 
crats prevailed,  and  the  President's  re- 
quest was  turned  down.  Equally  for- 
tunately, the  full  debate  on  the  subject 
of  the  interest  ceiling  gave  both  parties 
a  chance  to  state  their  views  extensively. 

The  Republican  position  was  that  the 
4^4  percent  ceiling  was  somehow  infla- 
tionary. When  asked  for  a  bill  of  par- 
ticulars why  it  was  inflationary,  about 
all  the  administration  could  come  up 
with  was  this:  The  ceiling  prevents  the 
sale  of  long-term  bonds  at  present,  and 
the  hipher  the  percentage  of  long-term 
bonds  outstanding,  the  better.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  long-terms  do  not 
come  due  so  frequently — possibly  just  at 
the  time  when  interest  rates  are  high. 

But  this  IS  surely  no  reason  to  issue 
lonp  terms  at  a  time,  like  now,  when 
interest  rates  liave  been  forced  to  a  30- 
year  high.  During  the  years  after  1953, 
no  serious  effort  was  made  to  lengthen 
the  term  of  the  national  debt  when  in- 
terest rates  were  low.  In  fact,  the  aver- 
age length  of  the  debt  has  declined  from 
5  years  and  8  months  in  1952.  to  less  than 
4  years  and  7  months  today.  Having 
mi-ssed  one  opportunity  of  the  low-in- 
terest years,  it  is  ironic  to  be  hell-bent 
on  issuing  long -terms  when  interest  rates 
are  high. 
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The  Democratic  position,  by  and  large, 
came  down  to  this:  We  had  no  objec- 
tion to  lifting  the  4'4  percent  Interest 
ceiling,  provided  the  adrninistration  was 
willing  at  least  to  make  a  good  faith  ef- 
fort to  put  its  economic  house  m  order. 
Unless  this  was  done,  we  E>emocra':s  felt, 
the  administration  would  be  able  to  mar- 
ket vast  amounts  of  lonRi-term  U  S 
bonds,  bearing  interest  coupons  of  5 
percent.  6  percent,  7  percent,  8  percent, 
or  whatever  percentage  they  could  put 
on  them,  and  thus  place  a  30-vear  mort- 
gage on  an  entire  new  generation  of  tax- 
payers. 

It  is  bad  enough  for  the  Trea.sury  to 
be  paying  5  percent  interest,  as  it  now 
Is,  on  its  short-term  obli-'ation.'^  These 
at  least  come  due  shortly,  and  if  and 
when  a  Democratic  administration  takes 
over  In  January  1961.  and  the  present 
high  interest-rate  policy  is  thus  aban- 
doned, new  securities  can  be  issued  at 
reasonable  interest  rates.  But  to  allow 
the  present  administration,  with  its  mis- 
guided fiscal,  monetary,  and  economic 
policies,  to  exceed  the  4' 4  percent  ceil- 
ing, would  be  to  allow  it  to  proiect  the 
consequences  of  these  mi-sguicied  policies 
for  a  generation  m  the  future 

The  administration,  as  the  debate 
•howed,  failed  to  keep  its  economic  house 
in  order  in  five  mam  ways,  so  far  as  the 
4*4  percent  interest  ceiling  was  con- 
cerned: 

First.  By  its  sloppy  fiscal  practices — 
making  a  sieve  out  of  our  tax  system 
with  special  interest  loopholes,  and  thus 
irunning  deficit  after  deficit. 

Second.  By  its  irresponsible  inaction 
In  the  face  of  administered  price  in- 
creases in  the  concentrated  industries. 

Third.  By  Its  continued  adherence  to 
the  doctrinaire  bills  only  policy,  with 
disastrous  effects  upon  sound  debt  man- 
agement. 

Fourth.  By  its  stubborn  refusal  to  Rive 
the  taxpayers  a  break — through  rf^iuc- 
tlons  in  the  cost  of  carrying  Uie  national 
debt — through  use  of  open  market  pur- 
chases as  the  means  of  exptanding  the 
money  supply. 

Fifth.  By  Its  oppofJtion  to  standby 
controls  over  consumer  credit 

Each  of  these  five  shortcomines  has 
tended  to  raise  unnecessarily  the  interest 
rate  in  general,  and  on  the  national  debt 
In  particular.    Let  us  look  at  them : 

First.  Fiscal  sloppiness-  For  some 
years  the  administration  has  been  fight- 
ing inflation  almost  entirely  by  mo'ne^ary 
policy — raising  interest  rate^—and  not 
at  all  by  fl.scal  policy — running  a  ?<^nu- 
Ine  budgetary  surplu.s  in  p:-osf)erous 
times,  then  xisinz  this  surplus  t-n  retire 
portions  of  the  national  debt  and  thus 
bring  down  interest  rate.s 

For  fiscal  1958,  the  admini.strat^:on  e.<;- 
timated  a  budget  surplus  of  $1  8  billion. 
In  fact,  the  year  showed  a  deficit  of 
$2  8  billion.  For  fiscal  1959.  the  admin- 
istration estimated  a  budget  surplu.s  of 
$.500  million.  What  actually  occurred 
was  a  deficit  of  $12.5  billion. 

It  is  very  easy  for  the  administration 
to  talk  b:^.  when  it  presents  its  budeet. 
about  the  nice  surplus  that  it  is  going 
to  have.  As  long  as  it  persists  in  contin- 
uing loophole."!  in  the  tax  structiire,  and 
special-interest    giveaways    on    the    ex- 


penditure side,  the.<^-e  estimates  of  budg- 
etary surpluses  tend  to  be  mirages. 

Some  years  ago  back  in  Milwaukee, 
we  had  an  old  reprobate  who  solved  the 
problem  of  giving  to  the  Community 
Chest  in  a  unique  way.  Each  year,  when 
a  solicitor  came  around,  this  gentleman 
would  a.sk  %vhat  he  had  pledged  last  year. 
••This  vear  I'll  double  it."  he  would  prom- 
ise. The  solicitor  was  overjoyed.  The 
only  hitch  was :  the  old  gentleman  never 
made  good  on  his  pledges. 

This  has  been  about  what  the  admin- 
istration has  done  with  its  budget  esti- 
mates. Always  in  January  there  is  a 
starry  eyed  prediction  of  a  budget  sur- 
plus, to  much  applause.  But  the  budgets 
show  no  real  attempt  to  achieve  a  bal- 
ance, much  less  yield  a  surplus. 

The  large  corporate  farmers  who  are 
the  special  darlings  of  Secretary  Benson 
come  m  fur  the  usual  tremendous  hand- 
outs. The  newspaper  and  magazine  pub- 
lishers are  protected  m  their  continued 
Federal  mail  subsidy. 

And  on  the  revenue  side,  the  receivers 
of  dividends  bask  under  the  special  tax 
treatment  they  got  under  the  1954  act. 
The  oil  and  gas  companies,  soothed  by 
tile  Tidelands  oil  giveaways,  continue  to 
en:oy  their  27 '2  percent  depletion  allow- 
ance. Businessmen  continue  to  luxuriate 
m  the  .scandalously  lax  allowance  for  en- 
tertauiment  deductions.  Receivers  of 
intere.st  and  dividend  income  continue 
to  evade  the  mcome  tax  by  the  btUion, 
through  the  failure  to  apply  collection 
at  the  source  for  such  income. 

The  failure  to  produce  budget  sur- 
pluses m  prosperous  times  is  an  Impor- 
tant reason  why  interest  rales  are  as 
high  as  they  are 

Second.  Administered  prices:  As  the 
he.ir.n^'s  duiii^;,'  the  ]a.st  y^-ar  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  have  mad-^ 
abundantly  clear,  the  leading  cau5e  of 
inflation  in  the  economy  is  not  an  ex- 
cess of  overall  demand,  but  admini.stered 
price,  and  a-vsocialed  wage.  inciea.ses  m 
highly  concenlraltxl  pace-stHiir.^  indus- 
tries such  a.s  j,i*hM,  aulomob.ifs.  and 
petroieimi  Stnen-eiahths  of  Uie  .u- 
crea  e  m  wholesale  prices  since  1953.  fur 
example,  have  occurred  in  steel  and 
steel-usins  indu.^tnes  And  this  de.spile 
recession.^  in  1954  and  a-Ain  in  1958, 

The  admini.'^tralion  s  solution  to  this 
new  problem  in  .'\merican  economic  life 
has  be<.'n  to  do  notiunii.  The  adminis- 
tration opposed  H.R.  6J63,  the  so-called 
Clark-Reu.s.s  bill.  Under  thiS  bill  the 
public  would  be  given  the  facts  on  pro- 
poses! increases  that  threaten  national 
economic  stability,  accompanied  where 
necessary  by  recommendations  of  the 
factfinding  board  on  the  limits  of  price 
and  wage  increases;  even  though  the 
recommendations  were  in  no  way  com- 
pulsory, an  enlightened  public  opinion 
could  be  brought  into  play. 

HR  6263  was  favorably  reported  out 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  on  June  9,  1959 — with  all 
Democrats  favoring  it  ana  all  Republi- 
cans opposing  it — and  is  now  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Rules. 

Had  H.R.  6263  been  law  a  year  ago. 
when  the  steel  strike  was  brewing,  and 
had  a  responsible  factfinding  board 
been  appointed,  it  is  quite  possible  that 


such  a  board  would  have  recommended  a 
very  modest  wage  Increase  and  a  price 
decrease,  and  that  a  strike  and  a  pos- 
sibly inflationary  settlement  could  have 
been  avoided.  Due  to  adminLstratton 
opposition,  the  bill  is  still  not  a  law. 
The  Nation  is  the  loser. 

Third.  The  doctrinaire  bills-only  pol- 
icy: Since  1953.  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  encased  itself  in  a  quite  un- 
necessary "Iron  maiden" — the  bills-only 
policy,  whereby  the  Board  restricts  Its 
purchases  to  only  the  shortest  term  se- 
curities, as  opposed  to  a  policy  nhich 
would  allow  it  to  buy  whatever  waa  best 
for  the  country.  Much  of  the  demoral- 
ization of  the  market  for  Government 
securities  is  due  to  the  doctrinaire  re- 
fusal by  the  Federal  Reserve  U)  buy  U.S. 
notes,  certificates,  and  bonds — the  longer 
term  securities. 

Fourth.  Disregard  of  the  taxpayers* 
interests:  When  the  Federal  Reserve,  in 
its  wisdom,  wishes  to  expand  the  money 
supply,  it  can  do  so  by  either  of  two 
methods — by  lowering  bank  reserve  re- 
quirements, or  by  purchasing  US  se- 
curities on  the  open  market.  Both  have 
precisely  the  same  monetary  etlect.  But 
the  second  method — open  market  pur- 
chases— has  the  decided  advantage  for 
the  taxpayer  in  that  the  interest  received 
on  such  purchases  is  returned  to  tlie 
Federal  Treasury. 

Despite  this,  the  Federal  Rcrerve  Kince 
1953  h£is  consistently  used  the  method 
of  lowering  bank  reserve  requirements. 
Had  the  Federal  Reserve  instead  u.sed 
the  taxp>ayer-oriented  method  of  op*>n 
market  purchases  to  create  exactly  tl.e 
same  amount  of  money,  the  net  saving 
to  the  taxpflkyers  to  date  wuld  have 
been  at  least  $500  million,  and  would 
continue  from  here  on  out  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  $110  million  a  yei\r  Ft^r 
the  future,  if  the  Federal  Reserve  aug- 
ments the  money  supplv  at  the  rate 
which  it  has  indicated  ;t  will,  more  than 
$1>,  billion  can  he  saved  for  the  tax- 
;w»v.  ■:-  ;n  the  next  10  \.%<\rs  if  the  Frdersl 
Pi!e<..  ■  •,  »>  can  somehow  tw  induced  to 
abandon  its  savagely  antitaxpayf^  pol- 
i<  :•  s  and  use  the  open  mark'-t  method 
ra'h'^r  than  the  reserve -lowering  method 
of  ri>-:ir:r.-'  money. 

Y-t  tiie  administration  went  Into  a 
tantrum  last  summer  when  the  gentlt - 
man  from  Montana  i  Mr  MrrrALrl  and 
myself  suggested  that  it  eive  Uie  tax- 
payers this  kind  of  a  break. 

Fifth.  Consumer  credit  controls  The 
cumulative  experience  of  the  postwar 
period  has  sho^R-n  that  one  of  the  most 
potent  sources  of  Inflationary  pres.sure. 
as  well  as  of  economic  instability,  has 
been  expenditures  for  consumer  durable 
goods,  financed  by  an  e%'er-expanding 
volume  of  installment  credit,  ever  lower 
downpayments.  and  ever  longer  maturi- 
ties. 

It  is  In.strjctive  to  refer  briefly  to  the 
year  1955,  when  cars  were  being  pro- 
duced at  the  rate  of  8  million,  and  over 
half  of  the  record  increase  in  installment 
credit  was  supplied  directly  and  indi- 
rectly by  the  commercial  banks  Al- 
though in  the  spring  of  that  year  stu- 
dents of  bu.slness  conditions  warned  of 
the  inflationary  influence  of  the  rising 
volume  of  consumer  credit,  Uie  admin- 


istration did  nothing  to  check  this  un- 
healthy condition.  Only  after  it  became 
unmistakabl}  clear  tnat  the  automobile 
industry  had  been  overextending  itself, 
not  only  to  Its  o^rti  detriment  but  aLso 
to  that  of  tie  economy  as  a  whole,  did 
the  administ]  alion  begin  to  move.  And 
what  was  thf  nature  of  its  action?  The 
President,  ea'ly  in  1956.  after  the  dam- 
age had  already  been  done,  requested 
his  Council  of  Economic  Advi.sers  to  re- 
quest the  Federal  Re'=er\e  Board  to 
undertake  a  study  of  consumer  mst  ail- 
ment credit.  Not  only  had  the  subject 
been  investigated  at  length  here  and 
abroad;  the  /''ederai  Reserve  Board  had 
already  taken  the  position  4  years 
earher  that  consumer  credit  was  unre- 
sponsive to  general  credit  controls,  and 
for  this  reason  selective  regulation  of 
credit  would  be  helpful  Controls  with 
consumer  credit  worked  well  during 
World  War  IT  and  during  much  of 
1947-52. 

In  the  spring  of  1957,  the  Board  pub- 
lished a  six-vjlume  study  and  iiriived  at 
the  conclusion — de5fplte  the  abundance 
of  evidence  included  in  the  report  that 
Indicated  a  contrary  conclu.slon — that 
authority  for  reculatine  consumer  in- 
stallment cn>dit  was  inadvisable,  and 
that  the  use  of  general  controls  wa5 
adequate  to  d^al  with  it. 

If  credit  his  to  be  curtailed,  as  the 
administration  contends,  should  not  the 
first  place  for  it  to  be  in  the  market  for 
consumer  goods,  ranrmg  from  uplift - 
tailfln  motorcars  to  fly -now -pay-later 
vacations'  Limit-s  on  the  sma'.lne.ss  of 
the  downpayments  and  the  length  of  the 
perlr>d  of  repayment  can  remove  a  lartre 
part  of  the  demand  for  credit  from  the 
market,  and  thu<=  make  available  lower 
interest  rates  for  the  reallv  essential 
?rowth-prc>ducing  needs  of  the  econ- 
omy— new  plants  and  new  schools,  for 
example  Such  controls,  by  lowering 
Keneral  mterest  rates,  can  ease  the  in- 
terest burden  of  the  national  debt.  Fi- 
nally, they  can  space  out  demand  and 
provide  a  ready  spigot  to  be  turned  on 
If  there  is  an  insufficiency  of  demand 
later  on — Instead  of  satisfving  consumer 
demand  for  far.  far  into  the  future,  and 
inviting  a  depre.sf,ion  in  a  year  or  two. 
Now.  the  President  is  again  asking 
Congress  to  remove  the  4'*  percent  in- 
ttresl  celling.  He  requested  it  in  his 
state  of  the  Umon  message  on  January 
7  and  again  in  a  special  message  on 
January  11. 

Some  fair  questions  to  ask  the  Presi- 
dent are:  Have  you  put  your  economic 
house  in  order?  Have  you  invigorated 
fiscal  policy  by  plugging  tax  loopholes? 
Have  you  come  to  grips  with  adminis- 
tered prices?  Have  you  ended  the  bills- 
only  policy,  and  the  fetish  of  lowering 
reserve  requirements  to  expand  the 
money  .supply'  Have  you  faced  up  to 
the  problem  of  consumer  credit' 

And  the  an.swcr  is  that  the  house  is 
more  disorderly  than  ever. 

First.  Fiscal  sloppincss :  There  has 
been  no  fiscal  reform  The  Presidents 
budget  once  again  pomts  to  the  miraee 
of  a  surplus,  but  once  again  it  fails  to 
plug  any  of  the  tax  loopholes  without 
W'hich  a  substantial  surplus  is  impossi- 
ble— not    to   meMiion   a    deoenl    margin 


for  the  ureat  varieties  of  national  need, 
domestic  and  internal loruil. 

The  oil  depletion  allowance  Is  still  a 
sacred  cow.  Instead  of  collecting  inter- 
est and  divifi'Tid^  at  the  .source,  and  thus 
addiUii  S2  b.ll.ui.  to  S3  b^ilion  to  our  re- 
ceipts out  of  the  hides  of  the  tax  evaders, 
the  administration  contents  itself  by 
urging  taxpayers  to  be  honest.  Here  is 
the  Eisenhower  tax  reform,  sent  out  at 
the  yearend : 

To  All  TAxr.«.TFRs 
Interest  and  dividends,  whether  pa'.d  to 
you  or  credited  to  your  accoviiu.  mu5'.  be 
included  In  your  U.S.  Income  t.ax  return. 
Accuracy  In  reporting  such  amounts,  even  11 
amall.  wUl  benefit  both  the  recipient  and 
the  Government,  and  will  avoid  expensive 
eniorcetnent  action  that  might  otherwise  be 
necessary. 

COMMISSIONTR     OF     INTTRNAL     REVKKnC. 

(U.S.  Treaaury  Department — Internal  Rev- 
enue Service.     Doc.  No    5219  ) 

Instead  of  recommendine  a  leeislative 
tightening  of  the  entertainment  deduc- 
tion, there  are  similar  year-end  threats 
directed  at  the  tired  businessman. 

Second.  Administered  prices:  Instead 
of  setting  up  a  factfinding  board  to  give 
the  public  the  facts  on  wages,  prices, 
profits,  and  productivity  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry, and  thus  provide  the  basis  for 
a  fair  and  noninflationary  settlement, 
Vice  President  NiX'  n  has  been  allowed 
to  perpetrate  what  Mr.  Walter  Lippmaun 
rightfully  calls  a  political  lix."  The 
steel  industry's  statement  m  announcing 
the  Nixon  settlement  was  that  there 
would  be  '•no  general  price  increa.^e.  at 
this  time."  In  other  words,  there  can 
be  a  series  of  special  price  increases  m 
various  terms  and  disccunts  and  other 
concealed  wuys  at  once;  and  we  may 
look  forward  to  a  general  across-the- 
board  price  uicrease  a  few  days  after 
the  hoped-for  inauguration  of  President 
Nixon  Indeed.  Big  Steel  warned  of  this 
outcome  yesterday  when  it  asserted  that 
Mr  Nixon  had  not  even  asked  the  com- 
panies to  hold  Uie  Une  on  prices. 

The  MilwHukee  Journal  in  an  editorial 
of  January   11.   1960,  has  well  exposed 
the  Nixon  hocus-pocus: 
Sttki.  SrmxMK>:T  Not  bt   FUtx  BASCAiNrNt: 

tlT  BT  POUTICAL  Ftl 

Tlie  dimen&lons  cf  th«  cteel  •ettlement 
which  Vice  Pre.videnl  Nixon  and  Secretary 
of  Liabor  Mliohell  engineered  have  now  be- 
et ^me  apparent — and  also  the  extent  ol  maji- 

af' fmem  s  licking. 

In  rt-iurn  fur  a  30-inonth  contract,  the 
steel  c«_>mpa!.ie6  ga\e  up  a  wage-benefit  pack- 
age wurlh  40  ceiite  an  hour,  or  16  cents  an 
huur  per  year  The  selilement  was  reached 
alter  a  lie-dny  strike  and  PreeidenUai  use  of 
a  Taft-Hirt;ey    bacli-to-wtirk  Injunction. 

In  \yj6.  ivfier  a  34 -day  strike,  the  steel 
Indu.-itry  settled  for  46  6  cents  an  hour  in 
returr.  lor  a  3-year  contract.  On  an  an- 
nual ba.'^is.  that  l6  Iractionaiiy  less  tlian  tills 
years  settlement.  Yet  it  was  to  avoid  an 
Ir.fi.'itl  ij.ary  settlement  of  the  1956  kind  that 
the  steel  companies  held  out  as  long  as  they 
did.  Tliey  wt  re  tired  of  being  ••pushed 
an  und  "  by  the  union  they  said,  and  were 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  "something  for 
nothing"  waf'e  increa.'^ee.  Yet  when  Gov- 
ernment, as  personified  by  Nixon  and 
M.t  l.tll.  teamed  up  with  David  McDonald. 
(_.f  t;.e  Bteelworkcrb'  union,  the  companies 
caved  In. 

The  Ironv  of  the  situation  Is  thnt  the  steel 
inuui-u-y   cvjuld   undoubtedly  have  settled   at 


a:.y  time  ^or  the  Nixon-Mitchell  terms,  and 
du.-ii.g  tlit  early  stages  of  the  dispute  for 
r^  r^^lderalily  le&s  Well-informed  A.  H. 
1.  •..'-k:::,  l.^bor  reporter  for  the  New  Y3rk 
Times,  says:  "M'St  observers  are  convinced 
that  they  |the  steel  prnducers  j  could  have 
b«ia>:ht  a  str.ke-free  f-ettlement  for  less  than 
10  rf  Ills  an  hour  last  June." 

I;,  late  October,  when  Kaiser  Steel  Corp. 
br  fce  the  united  company  front,  the  steel 
f.r:!..=  n•.;c^.t  stii:  hr.-.p  stained  approximately 
ti.t-  f:ir.\p  t<rr!:=  F  v:rir  Kalfier,  chairman  of 
K:-.:^er  Stt'l  e'- • ;  ::.:i' «-d  the  Increase  nt  22'2 
cei.tj:  K-.i  1.  ur  :  >T  tl.f  2  years,  or  11 '4  cents 
an  Ijour  per  year 

In  the  showdown  the  companies  alpo  pave 
In  on  the  work  rules  issue.  They  had  fcught 
for  the  right  to  adjust  these  rules  in  order 
tj  increase  efficiency  as  an  offset  for  hlpher 
production  costs.  In  the  end  they  settled  for 
a  committee  study. 

No  Immediate  Increase  in  rteel  prices  is 
pr  >mised  wlilch  Is  intended  to  reassure  the 
public.  But  con.'^ider  what  happened  sub- 
sequent tC'  the  1956  seti.ement  Steel  prices 
were  hiked  $P  50  a  ton  in  1956.  f6  a  t  .n  in 
1957  and  J4  50  a  ton  m  1958 — a  t  -t^M  of  J19. 

Under  the  new  yettlen.ent.  the  f.rst  of  fwo 
wage  boofts  Qc:>es  not  take  efTect  until  next 
December  1.  This  timing  su^veste  the  neat 
pwlltical  touch  of  Nixon — no  wage  Increase 
before  the  election,  and  therefore  1,0  price 
boost  to  scare  the  voters  and  ra  se  legitimate 
complaint*  that  while  this  administration 
tJilks  against  inflation  It  does  mighty  little 
about  it   when  the  chips  are  d:^wn 

Viewed  from  all  angles,  it  is  hard  to  avoid 
reuvhmg  the  same  conclusion  as  com^m.enta- 
t-.ir  \Va!t,er  Llppmann. 

"The  Ftrike  was  not  settled  by  free  bar- 
gaining." Rftid  Llppmann.  "It  was  settled  by 
P'>l:tlcal  fix  " 

So  has  tlie  Milwaukee  Labor  Press 
in  its  January  16  issue  i 

Tki  Steel  Strikk  Deal 

There  Is  increasing  evidence  that  the 
recent  steel  strike  settlement  was  timed  by 
U.e  adnunlstration  in  an  effort  to  boost  tlie 
presidential  slock  of  Vice  President  Nixon. 
As  pointed  out  in  a  story  by  A.  H.  Raskin, 
veteran  labor  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Times,  the  steel  industry  could  undoubtedly 
have  settled  at  any  ume  for  the  terms  whicli 
were  accepted  when  Nizun  entered  the  pic- 
ture. 

RaaklD  tuks  eN-en  predicted  that  the  steel 
ftrnvs  could  have  h.d  a  strtke-fre*  settlemeut 
lor  less  than  10  cents  an  hour  last  June 

Last  October  when  Kalaer  steel  settled 
With  the  union,  the  other  firms  could  p>rob- 
ably  suU  hare  obtained  approximately  the 
same  terms. 

However,  it  was  not  until  the  entry  of 
Ni:;oN  that  the  stee!  companies  decided  to 

If  this  was  not  a  prearranged  deal  to  have 
Nixon,  the  krUght  In  shining  armor  astride 
a  white  chivrger  dash  in  sind  save  the  heroine 
(in  this  case  the  country^s  economy),  what 
was;  if 

A  Milwaukee  Journal  editorial  last  week 
quotes  nationally  known  commentator  Wal- 
ter Llppmann  as  saying,  "The  strike  waf  not 
settled  by  free  bargaining:  it  was  settled  by 
a  political  f.x  " 

If  this  is  true,  and  every  evidence  points 
that  way,  it  was  one  of  the  sorriest  and  most 
shameful  political  deals  in  history. 

Scapegoat*,  of  course,  were  the  steelwork- 
ers  then-selves,  who  were  kept  out  on  strike 
an.d  suffered  the  hardships  of  the  strike  un- 
til the  time  that  Nixon  co'Jld  make  his 
heroic  entry. 

This  ther.  is  how  little  both  the  steel 
firms  and  the  Repvibhcan  administration, 
consider  the  welfare  of  the  workingman  and 
his  family. 

Third.  Bills  only:  The  bills  only  policy 
continues  to  be  go-^pd  wiih  the  Federal 
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Reserve.  Partly  because  of  this  policy. 
U.S.  Government  bonds  are  selling  below 
80,  the  lowest  price  in  a  generation. 

Fourth.  Open  market  purchases:  On 
December  1.  1959,  the  Federal  Re.serve 
allowed  the  banking  system  to  increase 
its  reserves  by  some  $230  million,  by 
permitting  them  to  count  vault  ca.sh. 
Once  again,  the  method  of  increasing 
the  money  supply  was  the  antitaxpayer 
method  of  increasing  bank  reserves, 
rather  than  by  open  market  purchases 
of  U.S.  securitie.s. 

Not  only  does  the  administration  tiius 
keep  right  on  thumbing  its  nose  at  the 
taxpayer;  in  its  December  1  action,  it 
thumbed  its  nose  at  the  Congress  as 
well. 

When  Congress  pas.sed  the  vault  cash 
bill — S.  1120 — last  summer,  it  made  it 
crystal  clear  that  the  permission  thus 
granted  was  not  to  be  u.sed  to  create  ad- 
ditions to  the  money  .supply  by  the  anti- 
taxpayer  method.  In  th^  df-bate  on  the 
House  floor  on  July  1.  1959,  for  e.x.ample, 
I  said  this : 

[From  the  Congres.ston  \r  Record,  vol.  105. 
pt  9  pp  12487  12448 
Mr.  Riruss  Mr  Chairman,  this  bill  permits 
the  counting  of  vault  cash  as  part  of  a 
member  bank's  reserve  reqiirementa.  It  re- 
quires that  within  3  years  the  existing  Cen- 
tral Reserve  city  bar.lc  classlflcatlon  be 
amalgamated  into  the  Reserve  city  bank 
classification 

I  want  to  m<\ke  it  very  clear  that  Congress. 
In  enacting  this  bil'.  h.i.-;  ri  ,  intention  what- 
ever of  giving  the  Fvdern;  lifserve  a  mandate 
to  lower  member  bank  reserve  reciulrements, 
In  the  overall  As  for  the  vault  cash  pro- 
posal, the  bill  simply  empowers,  but  does  not 
direct,  the  Federal  Reserve  to  i>ermit  the 
counting  of  vault  cash  If  when,  and  to 
the  extent  that  the  Fed  does  permit  the 
counting  of  vault  cash,  there  Is  no  reason 
under  the  sun  why  It  cannot  at  the  same 
time  raise  the  general  percentage  of  reserve 
requirements  for  the  banks  affected,  so  that 
the  credit-creating  powers  caused  by  per- 
mitting the  cour.*i.".g  of  vault  cash  are  neu- 
tralized by  an  increase  in  overall  reserve 
requirements 

As  for  the  provision  that  New  York  and 
Chicago  Central  Re--erve  city  banks  be 
thrown  Into  the  same  pot  as  Reserve  city 
banks  within  3  years  this  likewise  does 
not  mean  that  any  overall  decrease  In  bank 
re.'ierve  requirements  is  neces.«ary  The  pres- 
ent reserve  requirement,s  in  demand  deposits 
for  Central  Reserve  city  banks  Is  18.  for  Re- 
serve city  banks  16' 2  It  is  Just  as  easy  for 
the  Fed  to  raise  the  16  ^-percent  require- 
ment for  Reserve  cl*:y  banks  to  18.  as  it  is  to 
lower  the  18  percent  requirement  for  Cen- 
tral Reserve  city  banks  to  16  =  2  I"  fact, 
raising  It  to  17',  percent  for  both  keeps  the 
present  level  of  required  reserves 

I  make  this  point  because  more  and  more 
Members  are  coming  U->  the  conclusion  that 
the  crisis  in  the  management  of  the  natl  jnal 
debt  requires  that  additional  bank  reserves  — 
the  basis  of  our  credit  system— !^e  created 
through  purchase  by  the  Federal  Reserve  of 
rs  securities,  of  varying  mat'orltles,  rather 
than  by  decre«Lsing  overall  bank  reserve 
requirements 

The  debt  management  crisis  h.as  resulted 
In  the  current  request  of  the  administra- 
tion for  Congress  to  lift  the  4  ^-perent 
celling  on  US  bonds,  a  ceiling  m  effect  since 
1918 

The  crisis  has  been  brought  about  in  large 
measure  by  the  admi.nistratlon's  policy  of 
depriving  the  U  .S  se<-uritles  market  of  all 
help    from   the  Federal   Reserve       In   the  last 


5  vears.  the  Federal  Reserve  has  created  >4  3 
billion  worth  of  new  Dank  re.s»-rv««  by  1  'wer- 
ing  reserve  requi.'-em.ei.*>s  of  member  iianks. 
Fjr  the  future,  the  Fed's  announced  policy 
Is  to  further  lower  reserve  requirements  at 
the  rate  of  around  81  billion  a  year  These 
methods  help  the  banks  but  not  the  Na- 
tional debt 

The  administration,  through  the  Federal 
Reserve,  has  thus  made  a  deliberate  decision 
that  necessary  Increases  in  the  money  sup- 
ply— which  Includes  bank  credit — should  be 
made  by  lowering  reserve  requirements, 
rather  than  by  the  purchase  by  the  Federal 
Reserve,  for  Its  portfolio  of  US  securities 
of  varying  maturities.  The  sole  reason 
given  by  the  Federal  Reserve  for  Its  practice, 
past,  present,  and  future  of  creating  needed 
reserves  by  lowering  reserve  requirements 
rather  than  by  buying  U.S.  securities.  Is  that 
the  method  it  has  chosen  will  help  member 
banks  make  even  larger  profits,  though  their 
earnings  after  taxes  have  doubled  in  the  last 
8  years. 

If  the  Federal  Reserve  would  create 
needed  additions  to  the  money  supply  by 
purchasing  US.  securities  rather  than  by 
its  present  method  of  decreasing  bank  re- 
serve requirements.  It  would  help  out  In 
the  national  debt  crisis  in  at  least  two  major 
ways: 

First  Purchases  by  the  Fed  would  tend 
to  keep  the  prices  of  Gloverrunent  securities 
from  sagging  as  low  as  they  do  now.  When 
Investors  see  governments  that  sold  for  100 
selling  In  the  eighties  a  few  months  later, 
they  are  frightened  off  As  the  maxket 
prices  of  U.S.  securities  rise,  the  going  In- 
terest rate  Is  lowered,  both  on  US  securi- 
ties, and  on  all  other  debt.  High  interest 
charges  discriminate  particularly  against 
homebuildlng.  schools,  highways,  and  other 
local  government  activities,  farmers,  small 
businessmen,  and  all  others  who  need  long- 
term  capital. 

Second.  To  the  extent  that  the  Fed  pur- 
chases US.  securities,  the  Interest  charge 
comes  back  to  the  Treasury  Instead  of  hav- 
ing to  be  paid  out  to  banks  or  other  holders 
of  the  national  debt.  The  savings  to  the 
taxpayer  can  run  Into  the  billions.  For  ex- 
ample. If  neceasaxy,  Increases  In  the  money 
supply  had  been  created  by  the  Fed's  pur- 
chasing M  3  billion  of  U.S.  securities  In  the 
last  5  years.  Instead  of  achieving  this  In- 
crease by  lowering  reserve  requirements. 
$160  million  could  be  saved  annually  for 
US.  taxpayers  at  current  Interest  rates. 
FV>r  the  future,  the  Fed's  net  purchases  of 
US.  securities  at  81  billion  a  year  would 
amount  to  810  billion  In  10  years,  thus 
saving  $400  million  a  year  additional  for  the 
taxpayers. 

The  Federal  Reserve  and  the  administra- 
tion have  been  putting  forth  the  myth  re- 
cently that  any  attempt  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  help  manage  the  national  debt  Is 
Inflationary  The  short  answer  to  this  Is 
that  as  long  as  the  money  supply  Is  not  In- 
creased beyond  the  ability  of  the  economy  to 
respond,  neither  the  administration  method 
of  Increasing  the  money  supply — by  con- 
stantly lowering  bank  reserve  requirements — 
or  the  sensible  method — by  the  Federal 
Reserve's  purchasing  an  equal  amount  of 
US  serurlties — Is  inflationary.  The  only 
difference  is  that  the  Fed's  m.ethod  helps 
only  the  banks,  the  sensible  method  cuts  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  in  for  at  least 
a  small  part  of  the  benefits 

Therff  ire,  a  proper  use  of  its  powers  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  would  be  to  furnish 
needed  additions  to  the  money  supply  by 
purchasing  US  securities,  rather  than  by  an 
overall  lowering  of  reserve  requirements. 
The  passing  of  s  1120  Is  no  warrant  what- 
ever for  the  Fed  to  do  the  latter. 

And  the  conference  report  on  the  vault 
ca.sh  bill— S   1120— of  July  13    19.S9  con- 


tained the  following  clear  statement  by 

the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  i 

PtTRPOSE  OF  Legislation 

During  the  debate  on  this  bill  in  the 
House,  questions  were  raised  as  to  whether 
the  purpose  of  this  bill  was  to  transfer  Gov- 
ernment securities  held  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  to  privately  owned  conunerclal 
banks.  To  avoid  any  possible  misunder- 
standing on  this  point,  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  wish  to  emphasize  that  It 
Is  not  the  Intent  of  this  legislation  to  en- 
courage or  cause  the  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee  to  reduce  the  Federal  Reserve 
System's  holdings  of  Government  securities. 
As  was  made  clear  In  the  House  debate,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  Is  simply  to  make  needed 
reforms  in  the  structure  of  reserve  require- 
ments. 

Beent  Spkncb. 

Paul  Brown, 

Wright  Patman, 

Abraham  Multcr. 

Gordon  L.  Mct)oNOU0H, 

WfLLIAM    B.    WmNALL. 

E.  W.  HirsTAND. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Obviously,  since  the  Federal  Reserve  Is 
by  Its  own  admission  now  forbidding  in- 
creases m  the  money  supply,  it  must  off- 
set the  $230  million  increase  in  reserves 
by  the  sale  of  an  equivalent  amount  of 
U.S.  securities.  Indeed,  this  is  precisely 
what  the  Fed  is  now  doing. 

Thus  is  the  clear  intent  of  Congress 
flouted.  Somebody  ought  to  tell  the 
Federal  Reserve  that  it  is  supposed  to  be 
the  servant  of  Congress. 

Fifth.  Consumer  credit:  On  July  30. 
1959.  at  a  hearing  of  the  Joint  Ek^onomic 
Committee.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  dLs- 
cuss  the  subject  of  consumer  credit  with 
Chairman  Martin  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.     The  following  ensued: 

Representative  Rzuss.  When  did  you  come 
up  with  your  report  sajdng  that  no  oontroU 
were  needed  over  consumer  credit?  Was 
that  about  2  years  ago? 

Mr  Martin  It  was  the  iprlng  of  1957, 
but  I  don't  think  we  said  "no  controls  "  We 
came  up  with  an  exhaustive  report  on  con- 
sumer credit,  and  we  have  •ome  Inquiries 
continuing  In  that  field. 

We  did  not  come  up  specifically  and  re- 
quest controls.  We  had  those  controls  taken 
away  from  us  In  1952.  as  you  remember. 

Representative  Reuss.  Let  me  ask  you  to 
do  this  and  submit  It  In  time  for  the  com- 
pletion of  this  record  here. 

It  does  seem  to  me,  from  all  I  have  heard 
from  you.  Secretary  Anderson,  and  others, 
that  we  may  well  be  getting  Into  a  period  of 
re«il  Inflationary  excess  of  demand.  I  would 
not  think  I  was  doing  my  duty  as  a  Con- 
gressman, and  particularly  as  a  member  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  if  I 
did  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  Judgment  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  as  to  whether 
controls  over  the  amount  of  downpayment 
and  length  of  maturity  of  consumer  Install- 
ment credit  may  not  now  be  necessary. 

I  say  this  in  recognition  of  what  has  been 
said  about  excess  demand  for  goods,  and  In 
recognition  also  of  what  has  been  said  about 
excess  demand  for  savings. 

Certainly.  M  you  could  cut  down  on  the 
demand  for  credit  by  Installment  sales 
somewhat,  you  would  make  a  little  happier 
the  market  for  short-term  Government 
securities. 

Would  you.  therefore,  file,  at  your  con- 
Tenlence,  but  as  soon  as  you  can,  a  report 
on  this  with  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, so  It  win  be  Included  In  our  record? 


.  'i 


Mr.  Martin  I  will  be  very  glad  V^.  (Bear- 
ings.  Joint    Economic    Conimitteo,    July    30, 

1068,  p.  i^yo  ) 

Toward  the  end  of  1959,  the  Federal 
Reser\'e  sutjmitted  Its  an.swer  to  my 
question  whpth<'r  It  was  for  or  against 
standby  consumer  credit  controls.  Here 
is  the  Federal  Ref^erve's   answer: 

An  Important  factor  In  the  hetvy  demand 
for  credit  which  has  ger.era.ly  charartenzed 
the  postwar  period  has  been  the  use  of  cred- 
it by  consumers.  This  has  Included,  on  the 
one  band,  short-  and  Lntenuedlate-term 
credit,  such  as  charge  accounts  and  Install- 
ment credit  and,  on  the  other,  long-term 
credit  in  connection  with  home  mortgagee. 
Since  1946  short-  and  Intermediate-term 
credit  has  Increased  $.38  billion  to  a  total  of 
$47  billion  on  June  30.  1969,  and  long-term 
mortgage  loans  to  consumers,  aesoclated 
almost  entirely  with  the  purchiise  of  homee 
for  their  ovim  use.  have  risen  by  almost  8100 
to  8117  billion  as  of  June  30 

Whether  the  growth  of  this  credit  should 
be  subjected  to  some  form  of  sedertlve  re- 
straint is  a  complex  question  Involving  Judg- 
ments as  to  equity  and  administrative  feas- 
ibility, as  well  as  monetary  policy.  How- 
ever, there  Is  little  question  but  that  re- 
strtctlve  regulation  of  the  terms  ofTered  to 
installment  and  mortgage  borrowers  would 
effectively  reduc*  the  total  demand  for 
credit  and  thus  relax  somewhat  the  upward 
pressure  on  Interest  rates.  Conversely,  It  is 
also  certainly  true  that  the  llberallzaUon  of 
terms,  both  as  to  downpayments  and  ma- 
turities, which  has  taken  place  since  1952, 
has  contributed  to  the  demand  for  credit 
and  the  upward  pressure  on  rates  In  ttoe 
recent  period.  This  liberalisation  and  ex- 
pansion has  been  the  result  of  the  cooipeiti- 
tlon  among  private  ooosumer  lenders  and 
installment  veudttrs,  in  the  case  of  short 
and  Intermediate  credit,  while  In  the  case 
of  long-term  credit  the  Federal  Government 
Itaelf  has  taken  the  lead  in  promoting  pro~ 
greaslvely  lower  and  lower  downpayments 
and  longer  and  longer  maturltlee  or  real- 
estate  Loans 

As  Indicated  above,  the  selective  regula- 
tion of  the  lue  of  credit  by  ouisumers  raises 
many  problems  beyond  those  implied  in  the 
general  restraint  of  credit-fliianced  demands. 
Such  regulation  has  been  vigorously  opposed 
by  Interested  groups  whenever  It  has  been 
proposed  After  weighing  the  many  con- 
flicting arguments  enuiTK-rated  in  the  stiKly 
submitted  by  the  B-tard  in  1957  (see  pt.  I. 
vol.  1,  ch.  16),  the  t>':igre(s8  ni.iy  determ.lne 
that  the  balance  fav.rs  e- '.hi  .Kluripni  tjf 
permanent  authority  to  regu.ute  coiif  inier 
credit.  To  be  fully  effective,  giich  auUuimy 
would  have  to  cover  long-  a*  wel.  as  sh.irt- 
and  Intermediate-term  cred;;  a;.d  sh  ulri  be 
permanent  br  ^tu]  and  fli  T.bl'>  in  rharac  t,<>r 
Applicatl'  n  of  the  revrui  .tloua  8h<  uld  be  lim- 
ited to  period.s  V,  hen  the  ;.e«>d  is  BUffi  lent  to 
Justify  the  consJderat-ie  burden  t-uch  regu- 
lation imposes  on  Uie  butlneeses  directly 
affected  and  toleration  i>f  :iie  di&^."iiii»r^L^»ry 
aspects  which  are  un.^v   :  j,.Me 

The  Board  does  not  feel  Justified,  at  this 
time,  in  taking  the  Initiative  In  a  recom- 
mendr.tlnn  t  >  ConKTens  In  thl!«  mattpr  The 
effect! vf-TieRf  and  w')rkat  .lity  of  tt.:s  kind  of 
selectivp  retf  .ation  rinpends  heavily  on 
broadlv  iiaseti  acceptance  and  support. 
■Whet  'T  fcUi  !.  support  exists  c.in  best  be 
deten;..:.f<l  ■.:,  li^e  foriui.s  of  the  Ooi.grcss 
Itself.  (Hf.-ij-l.gR,  jvi.M  FAionomic  Oommlt- 
tee.  July  30    1659,  pp   1490-1491  ) 

Here.  I  submit,  is  a  case  of  pussyfoot- 
ing over  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 
When  the  Fed  has  In  mind  a  project 
that  w'ii  rai^e  interest  rates — the  "biils 
oiiiy"  f>olicy.  raisu'tg  the  redisco'ont  rate, 
se^xing  from  its  portfolio  of  U.S.  secu- 


rities, for  example — it  displays  no  sensi- 
tivity about  the  desires  of  Congress.  It 
iiist  goes  ahead  and  raises  interest  rates. 
But  where  the  que.stion  is  one  of  possible 
.'^tajidby  consumer  credit  controls — which 
v.o'.,>i  lower  overall  interest  rates — the 
Fed  believe.-^  in  leaving  it  to  George. 

So,  m  the  five  areas  of  economic  pol- 
icy m  which  major  reforms  are  needed, 
the  Situation  has  not  improved  .«;mc  e  a 
year  ago.  It  has  ^'rcwn  worse.  The  v.d- 
mlnistration  has  done  its  bc:^t  to  raise 
interest  rates  throughout  the  economy. 

Let  the  administration  put  its  eco- 
nomic house  in  order.  Let  it  make  a 
pood-falth  effort  at  the  reforms  that 
have  been  Indicated.  If  it  does,  we  will 
be  ready  and  eager  to  remove  the  ceilin;^, 
which  would  then  be  an  unnecessary 
clog  on  a  responsible  economic  policy. 
Until  It  does,  let  our  motto  on  the  4'-4- 
percent  ceiling  be  "They  shall  not  pass." 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  Mr,  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  The  gentleman 
made  this  statement:  He  mentioned 
that  he  was  in  favor  of  a  more  moderate 
increase  in  the  steel  settlement.  I  as- 
sume then  that  you  were  oi^posed  to  the 
wage  increase  which  the  workers  re- 
ceived.    Is  that  true? 

Mr  REUSS,  I  am  opposed  to  govern- 
ment by  secrecy  and  to  the  failure  of 
Vice  President  Nixon  and  of  the  admin- 
istration to  let  the  public  interest  into 
the  steel  settlement.  I  would  like  to  have 
seen  a  recommendation  made  which  pave 
to  the  American  public  the  facts  on  this 
crucial  matter.  This  is  not  ju.'^t  a  matter 
for  the  wage  earner  and  for  management, 
but  for  the  entire  American  public. 

Whatever  the  economic  facts  showed. 
I  would  be  willing  to  let  the  chips  fall 
where  they  may. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  But  you  did 
make  the  statement  that  a  more  modest 
settlement  would  be  desirable,  which 
caused  me  to  conclude  you  were  not  in 
favor  of  the  increase  they  received. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Yes.  I  am  glad  you 
raised  that  ]n>.:A  I  think  in  Uie  inter- 
est of  Uie  Na',..!  :.  s  economy  a  decrease 
in  the  price  of  steel  was,  Ls.  and  will  be 
essential.  If  that  means  that  the  wage 
increase  had  to  be  only  a  modest  one.  so 
be  it.  I  thir,k  that  the  Nixon  formula  is 
not  in  the  public  interest. 

If  a  steel  price  decrease  would  have 
mt-aiit  that  labor  would  have  received  a 
leiiM-r  wage  increase  Uian  it  got.  tl.en 
let  me  say  here  very  candidly  that  I 
would  have  supported  such  lesser  in- 
crease. If  that  is  what  the  economic 
facL';  .'Showed,  My  point  Is  that  we  are 
all  alike  grapplir.g  in  the  dark  here.  The 
public  needs  the  facts,  and  It  is  a  cr^'ing 
shame  that  Mr,  Nixon  did  not  see  fit  to 
gWe  the  pv.blic  the  facts. 

TiL-  CUNNINGHAM.  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  Mr.  Kennedy,  father  of 
the  aspiring  pre..sidential  candidate  was 
also  not  above  .secrecy  m  what  he  did. 
Do  you  decry  tiiat  too? 

Mr.  lUilUSS.  I  do  not  think  tbe  same 
strictures  about  secrecy  in  Government 
apply    to    a    retired    busmesi>uian    who 


holds  no  public  ofiBce  as  apply  to  mem- 
bers of  the  administration. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  would  like  to 
ask  just  one  further  question,  il  the  gen- 
tleman Will  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.     I  yield. 

Mr,  CUNNINGHAM.  I  am  not  as 
prt  at  ail  a'uihoniy  by  any  means  on  this 
Mibjeci  as  ai'e  tiie  two  t^tntlemen  now 
m  the  well  of  the  Ho-a^.e,  and  I  certainly 
respect  Uieir  viewpouits.  1  was  under 
the  impression  that  there  was  consider- 
able criticism  here  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin.  In  his  closing  remarks 
lie  made  quite  a  ftw  critical  statements 
about  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
their  policy,  and  so  on.  If  I  am  wrong  I 
would  like  to  be  straightened  out. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  is  quite 
right;  I  did  make  critical  remarks, 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  was  a  creature  of  tlic  Conjiess. 
Is  not  that  true? 

Mr,  REUSS.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Bjard  is,  indeed,  like  all  admir.istrative 
a-.r.c.es  of  the  Government,  a  treature 
of  tiiP  ConL-resc?.  However,  the  admiiiis- 
trat^iii  IS  responsible  for  its  actions:  and 
far  from  criticizing  the  actioiLS  of  the 
Federal  Reserve,  far  from  trymg  to  make 
the  Fed  walk  correctly  wiiCre  it  has 
walked  incorrectly,  the  administration 
has  cheered  to  the  echo  of  each  mis- 
guided act  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  and 
has  nu^'^led  the  Feds  whole  .set  of  mis- 
guided policies  to  Its  bosom  I  think  that 
is  a  legitimate  subject  of  criticism 

Mr.  CLT^NINGHAM.  It  is  a  fact 
thoutrh  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  system  are  not  l:ke  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  but  are  an  uidependent 
agency  as  compared  with  those  which  are 
directly  under  the  thun-.b  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.    Is  not  that  true"' 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  Ls  cor- 
rect. That,  however,  in  no  way  absolves 
the  acmuii.strauon  from  its  duty  as 
puardian  of  the  Nation's  economy  of 
speakmp  out  on  what  it  regards  as  sound 
monetary  policies.  If  the  Federal  Re- 
scn-e  wishes  to  differ  from  the  adminis- 
tration, that  is,  of  course,  its  privilege. 
The  point,  however,  is  that  the  adminis- 
tration, far  from,  saying  that  it  disagrees 
with  the  Federal  Reserve,  applauds  the 
Fed  and  urges  it  to  go  further  m  its  mis- 
guided co'orse. 

Mr,  CLT^TNGH.^M.  I  for  one.  and 
maybe  one  or  two  others,  disagree  en- 
tirely with  the  gentleman's  presenta- 
tion. 1  do  not  suppose  we  cxjuld  solve 
tlus  here  today,  but  I  do  believe  that  the 
FLKleriU  P>-esei-ve  Board  is  an  independent 
agency,  and  the  gentleman  is  a  member 
of  a  ver>'  powerful  committee  of  ihe  Con- 
gress, If  they  thought  ail  of  tliese  ac- 
cusations were  factual  and  that  somc- 
tlung  o'ught  to  be  done  about  them  it 
would  be  a  simple  and  expedient  way  to 
meet  these  problems  by  proposing  leg;s- 
lauon  to  make  the  necessary  corrections. 
Manj-  of  the  tilings  about  wliich  the 
gentleman  has  been  critical  could,  if 
there  were  a  desire  on  the  part  of  tlie 
majority,  be  corrected  by  the  mtroduc- 
lit>ii  of  legislation  for  Congress  to  con- 
sider, I  am  sure  that  would  be  the 
pi  upci  Way. 
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It  la  easy  to  be  critical  of  those  who 
have  the  responsibility.  I  would  suggest 
only  that  if  the  Federal  Reserve  B*>ard 
is  not  living  up  to  the  expectations  of 
the  gentleman,  that  through  his  power- 
ful convmittee  influence  the  neceasary 
legislation  could  be  introauced  and  rec- 
ommended  to  the   Congress 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman; 
and  I  have  done  exactly  that,  following 
down  the  list  of  item.s  I  have  suKijested. 
Under  the  so-called  Metcalf  amend- 
ment of  last  summer,  of  which  the  tceat 
majority  of  Democrats  on  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  were  in 
favor,  and  to  which  the  great  ma-onty 
of  the  Republicans  on  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  were  opposed, 
both  the  bills  only  policy,  and  the  doc- 
trinaire reliance  on  lowering  reserve  re- 
quirements for  expanding  the  money 
supply,  would  be  changed.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  perhaps  be  willing  to  vote 
with  us  on  a  similar  amendment  at  this 
session. 

On  the  question  of  administered  prices 
and  the  administration's  do-nothine  at- 
titude. I  am  particularly  proud  that  H  R. 
6263.  the  C'ark-Reuss  biil.  was  reported 
out  of  the  House  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  all  Democratic  members,  and  was 
voted  against  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
all  Republican  members.  I  hope  that  a 
similar  mce.  clear-cut  party  line  will  be 
evidenced  when  that  bill  reaches  the 
floor  of  this  House,  as  I  hope  it  will 
shortly,  so  that  these  great  national  eco- 
nomic issues  may  be  argued  out. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Metc.\lf  ' .  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  has  expired. 


SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  TTiOMSON  of  Wyoming  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed for  30  minutes  after  all  special 
orders  for  today 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyomink''' 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHANGES  IN  OUR  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
PLAN 

The  SPEAKER  prn  tempore  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hnise  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  Mr  AddonizioI  is 
recognized  for  10  minutf.> 

Mr  ADEXDMZIO  Mr  Speaker.  In  the 
social  security  amendments  of  1958.  the 
Congress  increased  the  amount  of  social 
security  benefits,  and  strengthened  Fed- 
eral assistance  m  the  procrams  for  needy 
ased,  the  blind,  the  disabled,  and  chil- 
dren. I  was  glad  to  support  these  much 
needed  changes.  But  there  are  other 
changes  in  our  social  security  plan  which 
were  not  written  into  the  law,  but  call 
just  as  urgently  for  action  Amont?  the 
next  very  vital  improvements  which  must 
be  made,  in  my  opinu)n,  are,  first,  the 
eligibility  age  must  be  reduced  to  ase  60 
for  both  men  and  women  m  recognition 
of  the  shortening  working  life  of  an  auto- 
mating economy;  second,  disability  bene- 
fits must  be  made  available  to  workers  at 
any  age.  rather  than  hi.ldin^-  to  the  arbi- 


tra-T  limitation  of  paying  them  only  to 
workers  aged  50  or  over  and  other  cor- 
recions  made  in  the  disability  program; 
anc:  third,  the  provision  which  limits  the 
earnings  of  social  .security  beneficiaries 
to  ,51,200  a  year  must  be  removed 

First  of   all   I  believe  now,  as   I   1  ave 
lon^  t>elieved.  that  the  rrtirement  a^e  of 
65,  set  over  two  decades  [.no  in  the  midst 
of   a  depression,  is  about  as  unrealistic 
for  our  times  as  is  a    1935   airplane  or 
automobile.     It  is   true   that,   finally   in 
the    1956   amendments,   we   cracked   the 
age  barrier  which  had  held  for  so  long, 
but  it  was  a  very  slight  crack.     As  you 
know.    Congress   lowered   the    eligibility 
age  for  full  benefits  for  only  two  groups 
of  beneficiaries — widows  and  dependent 
mothers — and    moved    it    down    only    3 
years  from  65  to  62.     Wives  and  women 
workers  received  a  slight  concession,  in 
that     they     were     permitted     by     these 
amendments  to  apply  for  actuarially  re- 
duced benefits  at  age  62.     A  reduction  of 
the  retirement  age  which  chops  off  20 
percent    of    the    amount    of    benefit    a 
woman  worker  would  otherwise  receive 
and   25   percent   of   the   amount  a   wife 
would  receive  can  hardly  be  called  a  lib- 
eralization. 

The  stark  fact  of  our  times  Is  that 
many  of  our  workingmen  and  heads  of 
families  are  now  being  forcibly  retired 
by  age  62  either  by  illness  or  by  the  edict 
of  their  employer  or  the  company's  re- 
tirement plan.  They  may  be  able  to 
qualify  for  short-term  unemployment 
insurance  benefits  but  this  is  the  only 
Federal  program  which  covers  this  situa- 
tion. But  we  must,  I  believe,  face  up  to 
the  fact  that  unemployment  insurance 
is  no  answer  for  this  situation  because 
it  ;s  predicated  on  the  concept  that  the 
worker  will  return  to  a  job.  Most  of 
these  people  will  not  because  they  can- 
not. And  each  new  streamlining  of 
plant  or  procedure,  designed  to  increase 
pnxluctivity.  merely  compounds  the 
problem  of  older  men  and  women  trying 
to  stay  on  the  job  until  they  reach  social 
security's  retirement  age.  It  seems  not 
only  a  matter  of  individual  equity  but 
wi.se  social  policy,  to  allow  these  i  eople 
to  receive  their  social  security  benefits 
at  least  at  age  60  when  they  have  thus 
been  retired  by  circumstances  beyond 
their  control. 

We  must  always  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  lowering  the  eligibility  age  to  60 
does  not  mean  that  everyone  will  auto- 
matically retire  at  that  age.  E^-en  under 
the  existing  social  security  plan,  with  its 
eligibility  age  of  65  for  men.  the  average 
age  of  those  men  who  first  apply  for 
benefits  is  around  69  years.  Can  there 
be  better  evidence  that  a  lower  eligibility 
age  would  not  lead  to  a  wholesale  walk- 
out on  the  job  of  everyone  reaching  age 
60  as  some  people  have  predicted  they 
would  Rather  the  age  60  provision 
would  recognize  that  the  time  of  retire- 
mmt  varies  with  each  Individual  and  is 
not  an  event  which  occurs  invariably  and 
automatically  on  the  morning  of  a  65th 
birthday. 

Secondly,  I  am  convinced  that  justice 
dictates  that  we  make  ail  workers  eligible 
for  benefits  who  have  been,  in  effect,  re- 
tired from  their  jobs  by  a  total  and  a 
permanent    disability.     Under     existing 


law — and  after  a  hard  fight — we  did  in 
1956  introduce  this  disability  benefit  con- 
cept into  our  social  security  system  but 
the  paj-ments  were  limited  to  workers 
a*je  50  and  over  Because  it  was  a  new 
program,  calling  for  new  administrative 
procedures,  it  seemed  wise  at  that  time 
t*?"  adopt  this  approach.  We  now  know 
that  the  disability  program  works  It  Is 
time,  therefore,  to  recognize  that  this  is 
a  problem  not  exclusively  for  people  50 
and  over. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  re- 
port stated  in  1956: 

Certainly  there  Is  &a  great  a  need  to  pro- 
tect the  resource*,  the  self -reliance,  the  dig- 
nity, and  the  self-respect  of  disabled  work- 
ers as  of  any  other  group.  As  the  advisory 
council  to  the  Senate  Oommlttee  on  Finance 
pointed  out :  "The  protection  of  the  material 
and  spiritual  resources  of  the  disabled 
worker  Is  an  Important  pert  of  preaervlng  his 
will  to  work  and  plays  a  po*itlve  role  In  hU 
rehabilitation." 

This  philosophy.  I  submit,  applies 
equally  as  well  to  the  man  severely  dis- 
abled before  age  50  as  it  does  to  those 
who  can  now  receive  benefits  because 
they  have  attained  that  age  Indeed, 
the  young  father  who  undergoes  the 
tragedy  of  such  a  completely  crippling 
accident  or  disease  may  have  the  best 
right  to  claim  benefits  not  only  for  him- 
self but  for  his  wife  and  children 

One  of  the  bitter  truths  about  the  way 
our  present  system  operates  is  that  if 
the  young  father  is  killed  or  dies  under 
such  circumstances,  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren are  entitled  to  such  benefits,  but  if 
he  manages  to  survive  but  is  still  so 
crippled  that  he  cannot  work,  they  are 
not.  This  distinction,  is.  to  my  mind, 
totally  indefensible  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  our  present  disability  sys- 
tem has  built-in  provisions  to  encourage 
rehabilitation  services. 

The  program  should  also  be  extended 
to  wives  and  widows  who  are  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled.  Experience 
has  also  demonstrated  the  advisability 
of  removing  the  requirement  of  a  6- 
months'  waiting  period  before  benefits 
can  be  paid  again  to  disabled  persons 
who  unsuccessfully  tried  to  return  to 
work,  and  of  extending  the  12-month 
trial  work  period  for  persons  drawing 
di.sability  insurance  benefits  to  include 
all  types  of  rehabilitation  programs. 

I  commend  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee for  holding  hearings  on  the  dis- 
ability program  during  adjournment, 
and  I  am  confident  that  these  will  result 
in  substantial  improvements  in  the  law 
itself  and  also  in  the  administrative  pro- 
cedures which  have  proved  so  cumber- 
some. 

This  brings  me  to  my  third  point — the 
quixotic  earnings  limitation  for  people 
receiving  benefits,  entitled  the  "retire- 
ment test,"  which  begins  to  cut  off  bene- 
fits when  people  receiving  them  earn 
over  $1,200  a  year.  If  there  is  any  one 
provision  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which 
brings  about  more  misunderstanding — 
and  more  hardship — than  this  one,  I 
have  yet  to  discover  it.  First  of  all.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  wrong  in  principle  because  it 
actually  discourages  thase  older  people 
who  can  find  jobs  from  workmg  becau.se, 
if  they  do.  they  may  actually  receive  less 
money  during  the  course  of  a  year  than 


they  would  lave  Lf  they  had  sat  Idly  at 
home  This  .s  true  because  of  the  "block 
unit  penalty  '  which  de<lucts  1  month's 
benefit  for  e;tch  $80.  or  fraction  thereof, 
of  earnings  in  excess  of  $1,200  per  year. 
As  a  result,  one  man  may  earn  $1,200  a 
year  and  reC'?ive  ail  of  his  social  security 
benefits,  while  his  neu:hbor,  who  happens 
to  go  just  a  fev  cents  over  the  $1,200 
limit — say  he  earns  $1,200.20 — can  lose 
a  total  benef  t.  inriudinE  a  wife  s  benefit. 
of  $174.  Thas  bt^au.se  his  total  annual 
pay  happene  J  to  exceed  $1,200  by  as  little 
as  20  cents,  his  total  annual  income  is 
reduced  by  S 173  80 

Purthermcre.  1  submit  that  this  pro- 
vision is  so  excessively  complicated  m  its 
operation  that  it  takes  the  wisdom  of  a 
prophet  and  the  traimnp  and  skill  of  a 
topflight  lawyer — or  a  topflight  bureau- 
crat— to  un  icrstand  its  machinations. 
Listen  to  this  little  section  from  the  book- 
let. "Your  r>ocial  Security."  which  is 
written  to  t-y  to  inform  the  American 
people  of  their  rights  in  this  matter. 
With  regard  to  people  working  for  wages 
it  reads: 

If  your  earnings  are  over  ll.SCX)  In  a  year  or 
If  you  repwrteil  that  you  expected  them  to  be 
more  than  91  200.  you  must  maXe  a  written 
report  at  the  ind  of  the  year  You  can  get  a 
special  blank  for  this  report  at  your  social 
security  office 

The  man  or  woman  who  takes  a  .iob 
while  receiving  benefits  thus  obligates 
himself  not  only  to  report  to  his  neare.st 
social  security  office  and  make  a  guess  as 
to  the  amount  of  money  he  may  earn 
during  the  y^ar.  but  ab^o  he  mu.st  report 
again  to  the  social  security  office  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Moreover,  the  net  result 
of  all  this  efT  Drt  is.  as  I  have  said  that  he 
may  actual!}  lose  money  for  taking  tlie 
job. 

The  case  if  a  self-employed  individ- 
ual is  even  more  confusmg.  for  here  we 
are  dealing  \.ith  a  concept  not  as  clearly 
identifiable  He  will  be  permitted  to 
keep  his  benefit  for  any  montli  in  which 
he  does  not  perform  sub.stantial  ^erv- 
ices  regardl'ss  of  his  annual  earnings 
Again  the  e>planation  in  the  little  book- 
let. "Your  S<x;iai  Security,"  suggests  the 
complicatior.s  which  may  result  to  the 
self -employed  man  who  likes  to  keep 
busy  in  his  httle  store,  in  his  office,  or 
on  his  farm  even  though  he  may  not  be 
able  to  wort  on  a  full-time  basis.  As  to 
what  const!'  utes  those  substantial  serv- 
ices the  little  booklet  reads: 

There  Is  ro  single  rule  for  det«-minlng 
whether  a  p<  rson  is  pyerformlng  sTibstantlal 
services  In  self-emplnyment  There  are 
many  fact<jr»  to  be  con.sidereu  for  different 
kinds  of  sell -employment  The  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  will  maice  decisions 
based  on  the  facte  in  each  case. 

Clear?  How.  without  hours  of  consul- 
tation at  the  social  .security  office,  it  is 
po.ssible  to  conform  to  this  law  is  more 
than  I  can  ;.ee.  More<->ver.  the  fact  that 
conformity  with  the  law  calls  for  hair- 
line adminij  trative  distinctions  m  a  va- 
riety of  woik  situations,  smacks  of  the 
kind  of  bureaucratic  control  of  individ- 
ual rights  end  equities  which  we  have 
always — anc.  proudly — opposed  m  tliis 
coimtry. 

Finally,  I  \m  opposed  to  thLs  provision 
because  it  a  )plies  onli"  to  earned  income 


but  has  no  effect  whatsoever  on  unearned 
income,  such  as  money  flowing  in  from 
rents,  stocks,  and  dividends. 

The  Congress  has  always  recognized 
the  problems  arising  from  the  retire- 
ment test  and  we  have  on  four  different 
occasions,  trieil  o  ease  its  effect.  But 
we  have  done  so.  I  am  afraid,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  making  it  so  complicated  and 
so  capricious  in  its  results  that  we  have 
only  succeeded  m  adding  bewilderment 
to  indignation. 

I  am  gratified  at  the  ever  increasing 
recognition  of  the  health  problems  con- 
froming  the  great  majority  of  social  se- 
curity beneficiaries.  I  trust  the  commit- 
tee will  give  further  consideration  early 
m  this  session  to  the  plans  for  protecting 
our  retired  citizens  against  the  costs  of 
medical  and  hospital  care. 

I  also  urge  sympathetic  consideration 
to  tlie  need  for  increasing  monthly  b€-ne- 
fit  payments  and  widows'  benefits.  They 
are  not  able  to  rely  upon  their  earning 
ca;jacity  to  maintain  the  decent  Amer- 
ican standards  of  living  on  which  this 
Nation  prides  itself.  The  steady  erosion 
of  purchasing  power  of  our  retired  per- 
sons' fixed  income  robs  them  of  any  en- 
joyment of  their  hard-won  leisure  years. 
To  be  effective  the  system  must  be  kept 
current  with  economic  facts. 

I  believe  I  speak  for  the  American 
people — and  toward  the  goal  of  attain- 
ing the  kind  of  a  social  security  system 
which  they  can  understand  and  which 
provides  real  security — when  I  recom- 
mend the  enactment  of  these  improve- 
ments in  the  law.  At  a  time  when  our 
country.-  is  challenged  as  never  before 
we  must  demonstrate  to  the  world  that 
we  are  not  only  capable  of  conquering 
space  and  controlling  the  atom,  but  also 
that  we  can  take  care  of  our  own  peo- 
ple. 


ECONOMICS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Thomson]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMS(:)N  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  very  much  interested  in 
the  discu.ssion  that  has  ju.st  taken  place. 
It  was  not  my  good  fortune  to  be  here 
all  of  the  time  I  have  been  tied  up  with 
my  committee  a,ssipnment  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

I  was  particularly  intrigued  by  some  of 
the  Item.s  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  and  hLs  as.sociate  in  these  re. 
marks  referred.  He  particularly  men- 
tioned the  oil  depletion  allowance  as  a 
tax  loophole  which  to  me  seems  to  indi- 
cate a  great  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  purpose  of  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance and  what  it  is  intended  to  accom- 
plish, for  the  good  of  the  country,  and 
has  accomplished  to  a  good  degree. 

I  realize  that  the  State  of  Wisconsin  is 
not  blessed  with  large  oil  reserves;  how- 
ever in  the  district  and  in  the  State 
represented  by  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado, it  is  of  increasing  importance  to 
the  economy  of  that  State,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  if 
he  joins  in  pointing  the  finger  and  say- 
ing that  the  oil  depletion  allowance  is  a 
tax  loophole? 


Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  am  not 
sure  I  would  use  that  frame  of  words. 
I  would  say  that  the  purpose  of  a  special 
tax  provision  for  the  recovery  of  capital 
has  Its  place  In  my  own  remarks, 
which  the  gentleman  may  have  missed, 
I  made  the  observation  that  I  favored 
tho.se  tax  laws  ^^hlch  weie  necessary  to 
encourage  the  lecovery  of  capital.  I 
suggested  that  once  capital  had  been  re- 
covered by  tax  favors,  however  drawn, 
wliether  they  be  by  depreciation,  obso- 
lescence or  in  this  case  by  depletion  al- 
lowance features.  I  would  then  try  to 
prevent  an  unfair  gam  to  those  favored 
per.sons  or  industries  by  modifying  the 
capital  gains  features  accordingly, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  my  com- 
ment is  with  respect,  therefore,  not  only 
to  oil  depletion,  but  with  respect  to  a 
rapid  amortization  or  depreciation 
schedule  with  respect  to  any  corporation. 
You  will  recall  that  up  until  a  few 
months  ago  we  had  many  such  sched- 
ules for  many  so-called  defense  indus- 
tries 

Mr,  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Now.  if 
the  gentleman  would  not  mind,  with  re- 
spect to  oil  depletion  allowance — that  is 
rather  a  simple  proposition — do  you 
favor  or  do  you  not  favor  the  27 '2  per- 
cent allowance  that  has  been  in  effect 
for  several  years? 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  am  try- 
ing to  suggest  to  the  gentleman,  unless 
we  are  trying  to  rewrite  the  tax  laws  here 
this  afternoon,  that  there  are  funda- 
mental principles  out  of  which  tax  re- 
vision should  come  I  am  suggesting 
that  there  are  two  basic  principles  here 
which  are  involved.  One  is  the  need  of 
the  tax  .system  to  provide  a  structure 
which  will  encourage  investment  by  as- 
suring rapid  recovery  of  capital  to  the 
investor,  however  that  is  being  done. 
Depletion  allowance  happens  to  be  a 
method.  It  may  not  be  the  best  method, 
but  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  fun- 
damental purpose.  But.  I  would  add 
that  once  one  has  been  granted,  by  what- 
ever tax  rate,  the  right  to  a  rapid  re- 
covery of  capital,  then  a  subsequent  sale 
of  the  same  asset  at  a  much  higher  price 
is  a  double  recovery  of  capital,  or  means 
that  depreciation  did  not  occur,  this  be- 
cf>mes  something  more  than  true  capital 
gam.  It  Ls  a  tax  favor  whuch  is  unfair 
as  between  taxpayers.  And.  therefore, 
there  is  a  second  basic  principle,  namely, 
equity  as  between  taxpayers,  which  also 
would  govern  any  sound  tax  revision 
structure  that  I  would  propose.  My  an- 
swer as  a  legislator  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  would  be  m  t-erms 
of  those  two  basic  principles, 

Mr  THOMSON  of  Wyoming  If  I 
understand  the  gentleman  correctly. 
then,  his  position  is  that  he  would  favor 
some  depletion  allowance,  not  necessar- 
ily 27'::  percent,  until  the  producer  had 
on  a  given  well,  recovered  his  cost  of 
exploration  on  that  particular  well,  his 
development  cost  and  his  operation  costs. 
and  thereafter  no  depletion;  is  that 
correct '' 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  No ;  I  did 
not  say  that  The  gentleman  presumes 
to  press  my  comment  far  beyond  its  pur- 
pose I  was  saying  "recovery  of  capital," 
Obviously,  capital  spent  in  the  oil  busi- 
ness is  spent  whether  it  produces  a  dry 
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hole  or  a  producing  hole.  If  one  wants 
to  attract  and  hold  sufficient  capital  into 
any  indiLstry.  Into  our  Industrial  life. 
one  needs  tax  laws  with  respect  to  ac- 
counting which  will  help  attract  and 
hold  capital.  I  favor  tax  laws  that  will 
attract  and  hold  capital.  They  need  not 
go  beyond  that  basic  point,  and  I  think 
It  is  incumbent  upon  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  examine  and  adjust 
all  of  the  tax  laws,  not  merely  this  one. 
to  see  whether  in  any  given  area  we  are 
not  being  unduly  generous  or.  shall  I 
say.  playing  favorites  as  amon;?  Uncle 
Sam's  children. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Now. 
may  I  just  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
some  of  the  policy  thinking  evidenced 
by  the  factions  apparently  in  control  of 
his  Democrat  Party  very  closely  ap- 
jjToaches  the  proposition  he  presents; 
that  is,  that  the  tax  laws  .should  go 
only  so  far  as  to  allow  a  man  to  recover 
his  capital.  That  is  a  dansterous  prop- 
osition in  this  country  wh^n  you  say 
there  is  no  reward  for  free  eiiterpr:sp,  no 
profit  allowed  to  the  man  who  risk.s  hus 
capital  in  order  to  create  new  wealth, 
new  jobs,  and  new  economic  re.^ources 
for  this  country  so  that  h^  can  go  for- 
ward, as  we  have  over  the  years,  under 
the  free  enterprise  sv'stem.  The  idea  of 
recovery  of  capital  alone  is  not  g^^ttmg 
to  the  problem  of  the  deple^^ion  allow- 
ance. Depletion  allowance  is  al.=;o  ba.'^ed 
upon  the  high  risk  incident  to  invvst- 
ment  of  capital  in  the  oil  industry  and 
the  attraction  of  the  new  capital  neces- 
sary to  maintain  our  production  and  our 
reserves.  It  Ls  different  than  any  other 
natural  resource  that  I  know  of  in  this 
respect.  We  must  enco'uragp  the  explo- 
ration for.  and  discovery  of.  new  oil. 
which  is  essential  to  the  security  and 
well-being  of  this  country.  To  further 
the  economic  prosperity  of  our  area  and 
the  whole  surrounding  Rocky  Mountain 
area,  as  well  as  other  great  producing 
areas  of  this  country.  It  Is  incumbent 
upon  us  to  find  oil.  And  may  I  say  that 
In  the  Rocky  Mountain  area  from  which 
we  both  came  that  the  facts  will  show. 
the  incontrovertible  facts,  as  far  as  I 
know,  that  in  the  last  few  years  the  cost 
of  discovering  a  new  barrel  of  oil  has  ex- 
ceeded the  pnce  which  that  barrel  of  oil 
brings  when  It  is  brought  to  the  surface 
and  marketed,  af':er  deducting  produc- 
tion costs  and  marketing  costs. 

Fuither,  I  say  that  not  only  are  you 
toying  with  the  economy  of  a  great  part 
of  our  country,  when  we  make  such 
statements  about  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance, but.  over  and  beyond  that,  the 
Cabinet  committee,  the  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization,  all  tho^e  %ho  have  looked 
into  this  pi-opovsition,  have  come  up  with 
the  hard  cold  facts,  which  were  brought 
to  our  attention  particularly  by  the  Suez 
crisis,  that  we  niu.st  have  for  the  secu- 
rity of  this  country  a  firm,  producible 
supply  of  liq'uid  petroleum  products, 
which  was  fixed,  I  believe,  somewhere  m 
tlie  neighborh'xxl  of  7  to  8  million  bar- 
reLs  a  day.  It  was  put  in  percentage 
figures  in  order  t-o  limit  the  percentage 
of  daily  importvS  of  oil. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  if  we  are  goi.ng  to 
pomt  the  fjiger.  merely  to  try  to  embar- 
rass the  administration,  to  such  thungs 
as  this  and  .say  that  tiiey  are  tax  loop- 


holes, when  in  fact  they  repre.sent  good, 
sound  tax  legislation  that  Is  absolutely 
es,.ser.tiai  to  th^  economic  well-being  of 
this  country  and  the  security  of  this 
coujitrv'  and,  therefore,  is  tied  into  the 
peace  of  the  free  world,  then  we  are  do- 
ing a  distinct  di-sservice,  in  my  humble 
opinion  I  think  that  is  enough  on  tliat 
particular  point. 

Am  I  to  understand,  furthermore,  that 
the  gentleman  is  of  the  opinion  that 
tariTs  and  restrictions  upon  import-s  are 
no  wlution  to  some  of  th^se  econ'^mic 
prciblems?  If  I  understated  the  gentle- 
man's .statement  correctly — I  came  in  a 
little  late  and  did  not  hear  all  of  it — 
he  .'aid  in  the  latter  part  of  his  remarks 
tha'   hf  would  be  opposed  to  that? 

Vr  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  The  pur- 
po.->i.'  of  my  remarks  in  the  f.eld  of  price 
policy  was  to  not^  that  a  certain  portion 
of  ciur  economy  faces  growing  competi- 
tion from  oversea  trade.  I  was  advised. 
for  exampl",  that  s^eel  can  be  delivered 
to  ^.•estem  Nebraska  from  foreign  coun- 
tries at  lower  prices  than  It  can  be  pur- 
chased from  Pueblo,  Colo.,  nearby.  We 
cannot  hope  to  maintain  a  healthy 
economy  by  providing  special  shelters  for 
thoi^e  who  will  not  undertake  effectively 
to  compete.  We  in  America  have  dem- 
ons-rated our  capacity  to  compete  and 
to  compete  freely.  I.  therefore,  recom- 
mer.d  th.at  we  continue  that  policy. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Let  me 
ask  the  gentleman  this  question:  Taking 
into  consideration  the  problems  that  the 
American  producers  and  American  work- 
ingmen  face  in  terms  of  taxes  which 
they  must  pay.  and  considering  the 
money  that  some  pay  to  build  a  plant 
abroad  for  their  competitor  to  produce, 
which  means  to  produce  at  a  lower  labor 
cost,  do  they  not  invite  communism  or  at 
lea^t  offer  a  foothold  to  communism? 
The  gentleman  and  I  are  both  inter- 
ested, for  example,  in  sugar  and  the 
extension  of  the  Sugar  Act.  I  have  just 
had.  the  Library  of  Congress  and  others 
doing  a  little  work  on  that  question  and 
I  find  that  in  the  beet  sugar  area  where 
we  come  from,  the  labor  cost  in  the  year 
1953  was  94.8  cents  an  hour  which  did 
not  include  fringe  benefits,  bringing  the 
total  to  over  $1.  In  Cuba  I  find  that 
the  unskilled  agricultural  worker  there 
In  the  sugar  industry  gets  36.4  cents  an 
hour.  I  find  that  for  cutting  and  load- 
ing cane  they  get  40.1  cents  an  hour. 
Does  the  gentleman  think  that  the  agri- 
cultural workers  In  Colorado.  Wyoming, 
Minnesota,  and  in  over  20  of  our  States 
throughout  this  Nation  that  produce 
beets  and  beet  sugar,  can  compete  with 
that  kind  of  labor  scale  without  some 
kind  of  protection? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  The 
gentleman  knows  full  well  that  the  Sugar 
Act  has  been  a  remarkable  success.  I 
wish  that  the  administration  had  paid 
more  attention  to  the  methods  of  the 
Sizgar  Act  in  other  agricultural  areas. 
We  have  used  an  allotment  quota  sys- 
tem effectively  In  order  to  provide  an 
orderly  and  stable  market. 

Sugar  is  almost  the  only  basic  com- 
modity whose  price  has  not  Increased 
during  the  past  10  years.  If  the  gentle- 
man's research  into  Caribbean  sugar  had 
gone  further,  he  would  have  found  that 


the  ralna  come  there  but  the  winters  do 
not  YiTj  can  harvest  thrr<^  crop.s  a  year. 
So  in  addition  to  whatever  labor  econ- 
omy \^  present  you  have  also  economy 
in  land  u.se  there.  We  cannot  fully  com- 
pare the  two 

Mr  THOMSON  of  Wyomin?  Will 
the  gen'leman  Just  an.swer  my  question? 

Dops  he  think  that  our  agricultural 
workers  in  the  beet  sucar  arra.s  should 
try  to  compete,  that  our  American  pro- 
ducer??, farmers,  and  refiners  out  there 
should  try  to  compete  with  this  40-cents- 
an-hour  wage  paid  In  Cuba,  and  does  he 
believe  they  can  do  it  .succe.'isf  ullv? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Yes. 
The  district  I  represent  pr^iduces  ap- 
proximately 15  percent  of  the  siipar  beet 
crop  in  the  United  Stat.es.  Let  me  say 
that  the  American  sugar  beet  Industry 
has  shown  remarkable  Imat'lnation. 
They  have  mechanized.  T^iey  are  u.sing 
far  less  stoop  labor  today  than  they  did 
10  years  ago.  Great  progrcs.s  has  been 
made  In  mechanization  in  the  sugar  beet 
Industry. 

Mr  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  As 
one  who  has  done  some  of  that  stoop 
labor  I  agree  that  what  the  gentleman 
has  said  with  respect  to  elimination  of 
much  of  It  is  absolutely  true  and  I  for 
one  am  happy  for  it.  The  Sugar  Act  is 
worth  while  because  it  affords  protection 
to  the  American  worker  and  the  Amer- 
ican producer.  I  think  they  should 
have  It.  But  why  turn  around  Uien  and 
say  that  in  steel,  as  compared  with  Ja- 
pan, where  the  Industrial  wages  are  60 
to  90  cents  a  day.  while  ours  arc  $3  an 
hour,  our  steel  producers  ought  to  be  able 
to  compete  with  that  sort  of  thing? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  The  error 
Is  frequently  committed  of  confusing 
hourly  wages  with  per-unit  labor  costs. 
As  you  increase  automation,  for  example, 
and  provide  for  greater  use  of  laborsav- 
ing  machinery,  a  comparison  of  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  labor  time  per  unit  of  out- 
put bears  very  little  relationship  t<;)  the 
hourly  wage. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Does 
the  gentleman  think  our  people  should 
be  able  to  compete? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Yes. 
We  have  been  doing  it  all  our  lives. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  The 
gentleman  may  have  had  the  same  ex- 
perience I  had  when  home.  I  found  the 
only  barbed  wire  you  can  buy  in  Wyo- 
ming is  that  produced  offshore.  Almost 
all  of  the  generators  going  into  our  dan.s 
are  produced  offshore.  Even  the  pipe 
for  oil  pipelines  and  other  types  of  pipe, 
metsd  pipe,  Is  coming  from  off  .shore. 
Does  the  gentleman  think  that  Is  a 
healthy  situation? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Of  course 
It  Is  a  healthy  situation  to  have  com- 
petition. I  am  surprised  that  a  Member 
of  the  opposition  party  would  be  suggest- 
ing that  American  enterprise  cannot 
compete.  We  have  comr>eted  .succe.ss- 
fully  throughout  our  history  and  we  will 
go  on  competing.  I  recently  had  the  op- 
portunity to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Charles 
Taft  and  heard  him  make  an  excellent 
speech,  to  the  effect  that  when  American 
enterprise  had  been  forced  to  compete 
it  has  done  so,  and  it  can  do  so  now 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  I  wLsh  I 
had  been  there,  because  I  would  have 


been  on  my  feet  Instead  of  sitting  at  his 
feet.  I  ii-m  for  a^mpetition.  1  beUeve  the 
American  worker  and  the  Anaencan 
busine.s^sman  tan  compete  with  the  best 
in  the  world,  and  tiiey  have  proven  it 
when  tiiey  oierat.e  under  fair  rules  of 
competition.  But  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for 
Foreign  Aid,  t  le  gentleman  Irom  Louisi- 
ana I  Mr  pASiMANi.  brought  out  as  we 
were  consider  ng  the  1958  appropriation 
that  when  you  tax  the  American  people 
to  produce  the  foreiKn  aid  to  build  a  fac- 
tory some  pi.ure  else,  when  our  State 
Department  ir  a  particular  instance  says, 
"Yes;  we  wiil  nake  it  pos^-vible  for  you  to 
go  into  the  U'xtile  bu.siness  in  the  Par 
E^ast.  in  thij  case,  we  will  arrange 
through  foreijin  aid  for  you  to  go  m  busi- 
ness and  builc  a  lactor>'  for  you.  and  we 
will  give  you  :he  cost  back  if  the  Com- 
munists take  ('Ver,  and  we  will  guarantee 
a  certain  rate  of  return,  and  then  we  will 
help  you  get  tlie  American  markets  away 
from  the  American  businessmen  and 
workingmen  S3  you  will  have  better  than 
a  fair  propo,Mtion,"  then  that  is  not 
operating  uncer  fair  circum.st^nces;  but 
that  was  an  a^'tual  case  and  that  is  what 
has  been  gcing  on  The  American 
farmer,  the  American  worker,  the 
American  producer,  the  American  busi- 
nessman, can  compete  under  fair  cir- 
cumstances bi  t  lie  cannot  be  expected  to 
compete  when  he  is  asked  to  pay  higlier 
taxes  to  finar  ce  the  re^t  of  the  world, 
and  he  cannot  compete  when  he  is  faced 
with  a  labor  (ost  such  as  we  have  been 
talking  about  here  Yet  these  higher 
labor  co.sts  are  synonymous  with  our 
higher  standa-d  of  living  and  we  are  all 
for  that. 

When  the  Sugar  Act  wa.s  up  for  ex- 
tension m  195  )  and  lyhb,  during  my  first 
term  here.  I  pointed  out  that  the  real 
danger  was  that  the  real  people  involved 
were  the  Wall  Street  interests  who  con- 
trol the  Amer  can- Cuban  .sugar  produc- 
tion over  there 

At  that  tinr.e  I  predicted  what  would 
happen,  and  that  is  what  now  has 
happ>ened  These  people  lo'^iking  lor  tins 
favored  labor  position  and  Uxjkmg  for 
this  favored  tax  position,  own  about  24 
percent  or  25  percent,  as  I  recall,  of  the 
plant  but  produce  over  40  percent  of  the 
sugar.  But  they  kfn^p  these  people,  m 
order  to  maintain  that  unfair  advan- 
tage, in  a  s' rail.'acket  as  far  as  low- 
wages  are  concerned.  Then,  as  I  believe 
Grover  Cleveland  for  wliom  I  think  most 
of  you  gentlemen  over  there  would  agree 
was  a  pretty  good  President  said.  I  be- 
lieve in  his  fourth  state  of  the  Union 
message,  this  type  of  condition  creates 
a  hot  bed  for  commumsm.  Now  look  at 
what  has  happened.  In  this  tyf>e  of 
situation  where  people  cannot  afford  to 
put  clothes  on  lhe\j  children  and  siioes 
on  their  feet,  naturally,  they  are  di.s- 
satisfied  with  the  system.  Then,  under 
those  conditiDns,  in  come  some  Com- 
munist agents  and  they  find  fertile 
ground  for  disrupting  the  political  sta- 
bility of  the  country.  Now  look  what 
we  have. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  the  Sugar  Act 
however  has  operated  very  well.  It  is, 
I  think,  a  good  standard  for  us  to  follow 
in  our  tariff  policy  and  In  our  foreign 


policy  and  m  our  trade  policy  except 
for  one  thing,  and  that  is  the  difference 
between  the  Sugar  Act  and  the  bills  that 
have  been  introduced  first  by  our  good 
friend  and  late  colleague,  Hender.son 
Lanham.  from  Georgia,  and  I  see  one  of 
his  colleajcues  here  on  the  floor,  and  now 
known  after  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia I  Mr  Davis  i  as  :he  Davis  bill.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  been  a  cosponsor  since 
1955  In  those  bills  we  provide  that  when 
the  domestic  industry  is  being  hurt  and 
they  can  prove  it,  and  it  is  proven  to  the 
Tar.ff  Commission,  then  you  fix  a  per- 
centat;e  of  the  market  to  allow  that  level 
for  foreum  imports  so  there  it  is  identical 
to  the  Su^ar  Act  They  carmot  come  in 
and  take  it  all  away  from  you  by  an  un- 
fair advantage  The  one  place  it  differs 
from  the  Sugar  Aci  and  where  the  Sugar 
Act.  in  my  opinion,  needs  to  be  seriously 
looked  intf),  is  that  it  does  not  create  a 
czar  by  givinp  someone  power  to  put  con- 
trols on  the  production  of  the  American 
producers  and  American  working  men. 
and  It  leaves  that  up  to  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  That  is  the  only  basic  dif- 
ference between  that  pending  legislation 
and  the  Su»;ar  Act.  which  I  agree  with 
you  has  worked  very  well  except  for  the 
czar  that  is  created  and  the  bureaucracy 
that  has  held  the  price  of  beet  sugar, 
which  was  $13.76  a  ton  in  1946  and  only 
$13  26  in  1956. 

Now,  with  inflation,  the  farmers  can- 
not live  under  that,  even  when  they 
raise  the  yield  from  7  tons  to  around 
13  tons.  It  just  cannot  be  done  In  ad- 
dition, out  in  my  area  riglit  now  sugar 
beets  are  around  $14  a  ton.  That  man 
down  there  is  a  little  czar  and  he  looks 
upon  himself  that  way  I  am  for  "un- 
horsing" him,  as  we  say  out  West  I  am 
also  for  protecting,  as  the  Supar  Act  does. 
the  American  working  man  m  his  risht 
to  have  a  higher  standard  of  living  as 
we  have  enjoyed  in  this  country,  and 
the  American  farmer  m  his  right  to 
produce  I  have  statistics  here  to  show 
that  if  we  stop  the  importation  of  agri- 
cultural products,  we  would  have  no  sur- 
plus problem  whether  it  be  in  barley, 
oats,  rye,  livestock,  wheat,  cotton,  or  what 
have  you  I  am  in  favor  of  protecting 
the  American  farmer  and  giving  him  a 
fair  shake  in  competition  instead  of  a 
loaded  set  of  dice  that  he  is  put  up 
aKainst  I  am  in  favor  of  protecting  the 
American  working  man.  the  American 
businessman,  and  the  American  manu- 
facturer. I  am  in  favor  of  protecting  the 
American  industrial  society.  I  am  satis- 
lied  that  with  some  reasonable  treat- 
ment to  protect  us  from  unfair  competi- 
tion, America  is  just  as  good  as  it  has 
ever  been  and  we  can  compete.  In  that 
way  we  can  go  forward  on  a  fair  basis 
throughout  the  world  at  the  same  time. 
By  having  these  people  with  their  new 
indu.strial  capacity  sell  at  home,  we  are 
going  to  accomplish  wh.at  we  hear  so 
much  Uilk  about,  namely,  raising  the 
level  and  standard  of  living  of  under- 
developed countries  It  does  not  help 
them  to  produce  a  lot  of  automobiles 
and  send  them  here  to  be  .sold  to  Ameri- 
cans. It  does  not  help  them  any  to  pro- 
duce these  fine  wool  suits  and  things 
hke  they  are  grinding  out  in  cotton 
and  other  materials  in  Japan  and  sell 


those  products  over  here  in  this  country. 
Let  them  put  those  clothes  on  the  backs 
and  feet  of  their  own  children.  Then 
that  is  going  to  raise  the  level  of  their 
society  and  raise  their  standard  of  liv- 
ing. That  is  something  so  far  that  has 
been  proved  cannot  be  done  by  just  tak- 
ing these  things  away  from  the  Ameri- 
can ta.xpayers  under  the  foreign  aid 
program. 

Mr  KASEM  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  I  gladly 
yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr  KASEM.  I  notice  in  all  the  peo- 
ple the  gentleman  wants  to  protect,  the 
American  businessman  and  the  Ameri- 
can business  and  so  on,  the  gentleman 
omitted  to  mention  the  American  con- 
sumer. If  these  tariff  protections  were 
invoked,  can  the  gentleman  tell  me  who 
else  besides  the  American  consumer  is 
going  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  it? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming  I  have 
not  found  this  fellow  called  "American 
Consumer."  because  we  do  not  have  any 
people  out  in  my  part  of  the  countr>'  who 
pet  a  living  without  working  for  it.  The 
American  consumer  is  your  laboring 
man,  he  is  your  farmer,  he  is  your 
businessman — and  their  families.  Where 
else  doe.s  he  come  from? 

Mr  KASEM.  I  think  it  is  ver>-  nice  to 
walk  into  a  store  and  purchase  some- 
thing made  by  the  Japanese  for  $1  50 
when  you  have  to  pay  $2.50  for  the  same 
thing  made  in  this  country. 

Mr  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  I  am 
sorry  but  I  do  not  know  what  the  gen- 
tleman's district  is  What  is  your  prin- 
cipal  item  of  production"' 

Mr  KASEM  We  produce  in  my  dis- 
trict babies  mostly  We  are  suburbia  of 
Los  .A,npeles. 

^!r.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  That 
produces  consumers  but  somehow  you 
must  support  them. 

Mr.  KASEM  We  have  a  suburban 
district  in  Los  Angeles  County,  and  most 
of  our  people  are  concerned  very  much 
about  what  they  have  to  pay  and  they 
have  been  extremely  thankful  for  com- 
petition from  foreign  producers,  for 
goods  which  Americans  have  declined  to 
put  on  the  market. 

Mr  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Does 
that  happen  to  be  the  district  where 
they  make  movies? 

Mr.  KASEM  No  That  is  the  other 
end  of  the  county.  We  have  a  couple  of 
defense  plants. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyommg.  They 
are  living  off  the  taxpayers.  The  tax- 
payers Will  not  be  able  t-o  pay  taxes  un- 
less they  have  a  job  or  something  that  is 
going  to  make  some  money  to  pay  taxes 
with.  I  was  out  there  and  I  saw  your 
defense  installations.  Where  do  you 
think  that  $41  billion  a  year  is  coming 
from  if  it  is  not  from  the  rest  of  tiie 
people  throughout  this  land?  Those 
taxes  have  to  come  from  profits,  whether 
from  profits  from  the  sweat  of  a  man's 
brow  to  create  .something  m  this  country 
or  profits  that  come  from  the  income  to  a 
man  for  investing  his  capital  m  this 
country.  Do  we  get  any  of  those  profits 
from  Japan" 

Mr.  KASEM      We  certainly  did. 
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Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  How 
many?  Do  you  know?  How  many  taxes 
are  being  put  into  the  Treasury  that 
come  from  Japan  to  keep  your  people 
employed? 

Mr.  KASEM  Indirectly  a  great  deal, 
because  ^ve  handle  mo  intains  of  things 
to  Japan. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.    We  sold 
them  the  plants,  yes.     In  fact,  we  gave 
most  of  them  to  them,  so  that  they  could 
put  it  up  to  sell  for  le.ss.    But  I  thank  the 
Lord  that  we  have  men  in  this  Govern- 
ment who  can  see  that  we  have  been  in 
a  continually  deteriorating  position  and 
that  we  are  facing  a  serious  result.     I 
believe  in  a  free  world,  but  when  the 
United  States  goes  under  economically, 
the  free  world  goes  down  with  it.    Then 
we  lose  the  things  we  are  trying  to  main- 
tain in  the  shape  of  opportunity,  in  the 
shape  of  personal  and  individual  liber- 
ties.    I  think  we  can  well  go  to  Japan 
and  every  other  nation  throughout  the 
•world  and  say,  'We  did  not  mind  taking 
our  money  to  help  you  to  get  back  on 
your  feet  after  this  shooting-up  in  World 
War  n,  but  you  must  agree  that  if  the 
United  States  goes  under  economically 
so  does  the  free  world.    We  do  not  want 
to  pull  ourselves  down  to  your  standards. 
We  want  to  lift  you  up  to  our  standards." 
So  we  say  to  you  that  whenever  we  hit 
the  point,  as  it  is  now  in  this  country, 
Lke    wool    is    in    my    district,    where    it 
dropped  50  percent  from  1944  to  1954  be- 
cau.se  Australia  and  New  Zealand  were 
not  in  the  war,  when  we  get  down  to  the 
point  where  the  United  States  is  actually 
going  under.  I  think  we  can  say  to  those 
countries,    and    they    will    understand, 
"We    are    not    going    to    take    anything 
away  from  you  now." 

We  say  to  them  that  we  are  not  just 
going  to  limit  you  in  exporting  to  the 
United  States  percentagewise  what  you 
have  built  up  to.  but  we  are  going  to  f^ive 
an  increase  on  a  percentage  basis  that 
corresponds  with  your  historic  share  of 
total  consumption  of  the  increased  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  due  to 
Increased  population  and  other  causes. 
But  we  are  Ju.st  simply  not  going 
to  let  you  put  American  workers 
out  of  bu.sine.'^s  or  drive  American  busi- 
nessmen to  the  wall  by  taking  it  all  I 
am  for  high  wages  and  for  the  hi-'h 
standard  of  living  the  ?entleman  men- 
tioned, but  I  do  not  want  to  raise  labor 
costs  to   the  point  of   impossibility. 

Mr.  KASEM.  The  ::entleman  h.T.=:  vi^ry 
acutely  observed  that  the  United  .S':ates 
Is  the  key  to  the  free  world  and  '.f  '.t  fall.s 
so  does  the  free  world  fall  Do*:'s  the 
gentleman  believe  for  a  mom^r.t  that 
If  the  United  States  should  L«o!ate  itself 
from  the  free  world  that  our  Am-rican 
bu.-lnessmen  and  industrv  -.vould  prn5;->or 
in  foreign  markets'  How  then  could  we 
maintain  this  freedom  and  this  high 
standard  of  living '^ 

Mr  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  T  do 
not  know  whether  the  gentleman  has 
looked  into  this  as  much  as  I  have  or  not. 
We  have  not  isolated  ourselves  through 
this  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  That  is  a 
mi.snomer.  for  we  have  thrown  our  doors 
wide  open  to  the  admi.ssion  absolutely 
free  of  duty  of  many,  manv  items  It  is 
the   other   countries   who   have   isolated 


themselves  through  quotas,  currency  re- 
strictions, and  other  things  which  are 
prohibiting  the  export  of  our  articles  to 
those  countries.  I  have  not  sugcested 
isolition  in  one  thing  I  have  said;  I  do 
not  believe  m  that,  yet  I  do  think  that 
when  they  have  got  from  40  to  50  percent 
of  our  domestic  market  the  time  has 
come  to  call  a  halt. 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr  Speaker. 
wili  the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  CUNNTNGH.'\M.  I  just  wanted  to 
take  a  moment  as  a  neishlxir  of  the 
dist  ineruKshed  gentleman  from  Wyoming, 
to  commend  him,  for  one  of  the  mt«t 
forceful  pro-American  speeches  I  have 
heard  m  the  3  years  I  have  been 
here.  It  is  the  type  of  thinking  all  of 
us  should   trive  more   attention  to.   and 

1  hope  the  Con^cre-ss  and  the  entire 
Nation  will  take  his  remarks  to   heart. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  I 
thank  the  pentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield '^ 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyomintr.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 

Mr  JOHN-^ON  of  Colorado  I  did 
not  intend  to  leave  the  lmpre.^.'-;l>:l  in  the 
remarks  I  made  earlier  witii  respect  to 
the  oil  mdustry,  that  we  did  not  want 
anyihm.:;  more  than  recovery-  of  capital, 
or  that  we  were  not  concerned  about  an 
mdu.stry's  ability  to  make  profits. 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wyomm-r  has  ex- 
pired. 

'By  unanimous  cons^-nt.  Mr,  Thomson 
of  Wyoming  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 

2  additional  m:r.utes  ' 

Mr  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  further  to  th.e  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  The  sug- 
gestion may  have  been  left  that  I  was 
oppased  to  having  adequate  profits  in  any 
bu.siness.  mcluding  the  oil  busine.ss.  May 
I  say  to  the  gentleman  and  my  distin- 
gULShed  neighbor  from  Wyoming  that 
my  father  wa.s  m  the  oi!  business  for 
some  20  years.  I  have  been  fairly  close 
to  the  wildcatters  and  the  oil  developers, 
and  I  know  what  oil  fever  is.  becaa-e  it 
a.'Tlicts  our  family;  I  know  about  the 
de-sire  to  find  oil  and  to  make  the  profit 
which  comes  from  satisfactory  di.scovery. 
Certainly  nothing  I  said  was  intended  to 
leave  any  such  inference,  and  I  trust  the 
gentleman  undf^rstands  my  d' sire. 

Mr  THO.\!SON  of  Wyoming.  I  appre- 
ciate that  clarification.  With  his  back- 
ground m  the  oil  industry,  I  find  it  hard 
to  understand  why  the  gentleman  just 
cannot  flatly  say  whether  he  is  for 
the  27' J -percent  depletion  allowance  or 
whether  he  is  against  it.  I  have  no  in- 
terest in  the  oil  industry  whatsoever, 
stocks,  bonds,  or  anything  else;  I  think 
I  have  about  two  shares  In  one  of 
the  pipeline  companies  someplace,  but. 
nevertheless,  no  substantial  interest  or 
any  that  has  paid  dividends  in  the  last 
5  years. 

What  T  am  concerned  about  Is  the  de- 
velopmt'nt  ■  f  our  area;  and  our  problem 
In  Wvfimm  '  and  m  thf>  Rocky  Mountain 
ar»a  has  been  to  attract  capital  to  do 
som>-^  of  the  wUdcatting,  exploration,  and 


developing  that  must  be  done  to  find  oil, 
if  It  is  there,  and  I  have  b»»en  wondering 
if  the  present  depletion  allowance  is 
enough  to  attract  the  nece.s.sary  capital 
to  .seek  new  oil  and  lncrea.se  the  Nation's 
prihduction  of  this  vital  fuel.  I  certainly 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  for 
bringing  this  subject  up,  and  I  would  cer- 
tainly like  to  see  something  done  in  the 
managing  of  our  economy  to  increase 
the  prosperity  of  the  free  world,  btit  not 
entirely  at  the  expense  of  ours  and  our 
standard  of  living 

Mr.  KASEM.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  10 
minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  b'enUeman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  REHJSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  KASEM,  I  yield  to  the  centlrman 
from  Wisconsin. 

M.-  REHJSS,  Mr.  Speaker,  T  want  to 
comment  before  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming  leaves  the  Chamber,  that  I  re- 
spect the  energy  with  which  he  defend."? 
the  oil  Industry  of  Wyoming.  It  Ls  char- 
acteristic of  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming,  and  I  understand 
perfectly  how  gentlemen  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  will,  of  course,  defend  the  oil- 
depletion  allowance  when  they  come 
from  oil-producing  States.  Thi*  point  I 
wish  to  make  is  In  the  national  sense. 
Both  of  the  Democratic  predecessors  of 
President  Elsenhower  sent  mf.s,sagp  after 
message  to  the  Congress  asking  for  re- 
forms in  the  oil-depletion  allowance. 
This  is  the  first  national  administration 
in  a  quarter  of  a  century  winch  appar- 
ently is  willing  to  accept  the  present  oil- 
depletlon  allowance  as  it  is.  I  think  the 
Record  should  show  that. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speakf»r,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  KASEM.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  administration  has  re- 
quested such  reforms,  in  fact,  it  has  re- 
quested such  to  Secretary  of  the  Trea-siLT 
Anderson.  I  smi  for  anything  that  will 
lead  to  clarification  In  this  respect  I 
may  say  that  later  on  I  shall  make  a 
request  for  a  special  order  in  which  I  will 
attempt  to  show  where  the  oil-depletion 
allowance  and  the  oil  industry  in  this 
country  have  been  good  for  the  consumer. 

Mr,  REUSS,  I  will  say  that  the  re- 
quests of  this  administration  all  related 
to  the  oil-depletion  allowance,  and  it  has 
to  go  to  the  subsequent  basis  o(  the  ex- 
tracted product. 

Mr.  KASEM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
not  ordinarily  take  the  floor  on  such 
matters  as  this  because  I  find  there  are 
other  avenues  in  which  to  cxpre.ss  my 
opinion  in  the  matter  of  our  relation- 
ship with  other  nations.  But  I  state  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  at  a  time  when  the 
United  States  is  involved  in  a  gigantic 
Ideological  struggle,  when  It  Is  more 
important  than  ever,  that  we  not  close 
off  our  economic  ties  with  all  of  the  free 
world,  that  we  open  the  markets,  because 
this  is  the  only  avenue  that  we  have  to 
reach   other  people.     Yet  when  I  find 


In  modem  tiines  there  are  still  those  as 
the  previous  speaker,  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming,  who  .seriously  advocate 
a  policy  of  protectionism,  which  is  se- 
riously detririental  to  the  competitive 
system  withir  the  Uruted  States,  I  must 
speak  up. 

To  the  south  of  us  is  the  South  Amer- 
ican Continent  and  all  of  thie  Latin 
American  wcrld.  There  is  the  great 
continent  of  .Mrica  and  southeast  Asia, 
all  desperate!/  trying  to  lift  their  stand- 
ard of  living  and  In  desp)erate  need  of 
capital,  equipment,  goods,  and  machin- 
ery, for  whicli  there  are  only  three  ma- 
jor sources — :he  Soviet  Union.  Europe. 
and  the  United  States.  They  will  get 
these  suppliet  where  they  can  get  them. 

It  is  pror>oeed  that  we  make  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  sell  in  the  American 
market  or  make  it  increasingly  difficult 
for  them  to  io  so.  They  must  sell  to 
survive.  They  will  take  whatever  mar- 
kets are  available  to  them  and  whatever 
market  they  .';ell  in  must  be  the  market 
that  they  buy  in. 

The  United  States  is  uniquely  well 
qualified  to  supply  the  underdeveloped 
or  the  aspiring  nations,  or  whatever  is 
the  fashionaole  term  in  referring  to 
them  now,  v.'ith  the  capital  and  the 
equipment  that  they  need,  with  the  ag- 
ricultural and  the  technological  know- 
how  that  they  must  have.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  our  providing  it,  there  is  the 
alternative  that  should  make  us  shud- 
der, the  Soviet  Union  will  be  chosen. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  on  the 
Republican  side  about  helping  others  to 
help  themselves.  A  great  deal  of  talk 
we  have  heard  about  trade,  not  aid.  Yet 
consistently  they  have  pursued  a  policy 
which  is  adverse  to  that.  In  every  in- 
stance, I  think,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, when  tlie  President  has  exercised 
his  discretionary  powers,  instead  of 
diminishiriK  lAriff  barriers,  as  the  act 
was  designed  to  do,  he  has  refused  to  act 
or.  in  a  few  ir^tances,  actually  mcrea:sed 
them. 

Japan  is  an  excellent  example  for  us 
to  discu.ss.  I',  is  an  Island  kingdom  or 
an  island  empire,  if  you  choose;  an  ex- 
tremely productive  country,  considering 
the  limitatlor.s  of  its  resources  and  so 
on.  They  make  cameras  and  tools  and 
all  sorts  of  things  that  are  sold  in  the 
American  market.  They  can  make  ex- 
cellent quality  merchandise,  as  we  have 
come  to  realize  of  late.  The  consumers 
in  my  district  can  go  down  to  Thrifty 
Drug  Stores.  Woolworths  5-and-lO-cent 
store  and  look  on  the  shelf  and  there 
they  will  see  two  wrenches  of  equal 
quality,  one  selling  for  78  cents  marked 
"Made  in  Jajxin "  and  another  selling  for 
$2.50  marked  "Made  in  the  Umted 
States."  Naturally  he  is  going  to  buy  the 
7 8 -cent  item.  Tliere  will  be  very  few 
who  will  choose  the  more  expensive  it^^m 
for  patriotic  reasons.  Then  he  has  left 
in  his  pocket  $1.72.  A  good  portion  of 
his  money  is  still  in  his  pocket  to  buy 
other  things.  What  happens  to  the 
other  78  cents?  Perhaps  50  percent,  or 
a  substantial  percentage,  is  kept  m  the 
United  States  in  the  form  of  employees' 
wages  in  the  store,  importers'  profits,  or 
retailers  profits,  and  some  goes  to  the 
cvi 5a 


bank  for  interest  f.n  his  loan  and  so  on. 
The  remainder  will  then  go  to  Japan. 
It  IS  an  American  credit,  and  eventually 
it  mu.st  be  sp<'nt  in  the  United  Statts. 
It  will  be  spent  in  the  Unit-ed  States  for 
the  iron  necessary  to  make  the  wrench 
or  whatever  the  commodity  is.  or  the 
copper  and  so  on.  It  will  be  .spent  in 
the  United  States,  most  a.ssuredly,  in  due 
course  of  commerce,  becau.se  it  cannot 
be  spent,  in  the  absolute  sense,  anywhere 
but  in  the  United  States.  The  money  or 
credit  is  nothing  but  a  claim  on  the 
American  economy.  They  can  transfer 
that  credit  to  West  Germany  or  to  Tur- 
key or  to  some  other  country,  but  even- 
tually it  must  rest  here  and  create  pro- 
duction and  employment  here.  It  is 
time  that  we  be  done  with  this  myth  of 
protectionism,  that  American  jobs  are 
jeopardized  by  dealing  with  other  coun- 
tries. On  the  contrarj*.  w-e  expand  op- 
portunities for  American  industry  limit - 
lessly. 

We  must  do  It  not  only  for  commer- 
cial reasons  but  for  ideological  rea.sons, 
so  that  we  may  preserve  our  influence 
and  help  the  spread  of  freedom  every- 
where. I  know  that  we  will  in  the  future 
hear  the  phrase  "pro-American"  used 
in  this  comiection,  as  my  friend  from 
Nebraska  uses  it.  The  patriotic  theme 
has  very  frequently  been  used  to  procure 
privilege  for  special  sections  of  our  econ- 
omy when  they  are  not  motivated  by 
patriotism  or  love  of  country  at  all,  but 
are  motivated  by  love  of  the  buck.  But 
we  who  are  legislators  owe  our  respon- 
sibility to  all  the  people.  Every  Ameri- 
can is  a  buyer  as  well  as  a  producer. 

A  point  that  I  particularly  wish  to 
make.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  we  have  no 
other  instrument,  no  other  tool,  to  reach 
the  rest  of  the  world. 


AIRPL.AlNE        ACCIDEN'T        BETWEEN 
RICHMONT)  AND  WILLIAMSBURG 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  H.^^RDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
have  been  deeply  alarmed  and  con- 
cerned over  the  recent  rash  of  tragic 
aircraft  accidents.  The  one  that  oc- 
curred last  night  touched  me  very 
deeply  just  as  I  am  sure  each  of  us  is 
touched  when  a  tragedy  of  tins  kind  hits 
close  to  home. 

The  Capital  Viscount  that  crashed  be- 
tween Richmond  and  Williamsburg  last 
night  was  scheduled  to  laiid  at  Norfolk  in 
my  district.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
learn  what  the  facts  are  surrounding 
that  accident  but  have  been  furnished  a 
list  of  mast  of  the  passeiigei^  who  were 
on  the  flight.  From  the  names  which 
have  been  announced.  I  kiiow  that  some 
of  my  good  friends  were  on  that  lU-fatcd 
plane.  In  all,  50  j^ersons.  many  of  them 
my  neighbors,  met  an  untimely  death. 

This  terrible  tragedy  touches  me  deep- 
ly and  I  would  like  to  express  a  word  of 


sympathy  for  the  grief-st:  icken  survivors 
of  those  who  lost  their  lives  in  last 
nipi.i  s  catastrophe. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  must  determine  the 
causes  of  these  accidents,  and  take 
prompt  action,  legislatively  or  otherwise, 
to  prevent  recurrences  and  to  m.ake  air 
travel  safer. 


FOREIGN  TP^-^DE 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  mmute. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objeetion 
to  the  reque&t  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado':^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  concluding  the  discussion  v,  e 
have  had  for  the  past  hour  and  a  half  ou 
the  House  floor,  let  me  say  that  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  gentlem.an  from  Wis- 
consin and  myself  were  intended  to  touch 
off  a  full-blown  discussion  of  aU  of  the 
policies  in  connection  with  budgetary 
policy,  both  income  and  outgo,  as  well 
as  monetary,  credit,  and  price  policies. 

The  subsequent  remarks  opened  up 
some  very  interesting  and  new  areas  for 
discussion,  which  now  prompt  me  to  ex- 
lend  my  invitation  for  further  di.«:us- 
sion.  Let  the  administration,  and  its 
spokesmen  here,  not  merely  answer  the 
questions  we  have  asked  witli  respect  to 
how  to  secure  adequate  economic  growth 
Without  inflation,  but  let  them  also  give 
U.S  a  full-blown  disciission  of  the  question 
of  our  foreign  trade  and  the  balance  of 
payment.s  question. 

The  area  of  ideas  opened  up  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Wyomong  is 
indeed  a  pood  area  worthy  of  full-blown 
House  discussion  by  spokesmen  on  bolii 
sides  With  respect  to  all  of  it*  ramifica- 
tions. 

But  I  would  still  like  to  see  some  Mem- 
ber address  himself  to  the  other  issues 
we  have  raised  today,  so  that  the  House 
may  make  its  judgment  with  respect  to 
interest  rates  and  other  matters,  after 
having  had  a  full,  public  discussion  of  the 
alternative  courses  of  action  that  are  ai 
fact  open  to  any  administration  at  any 
time. 


GOVERNOR  ROCKEFELLER'S  PRO- 
POSAL FOR  STATE  PREEMPTION 
OF  TELEPHONE  SERVICE  EXCISE 
TAXES  TO  HELP  MEET  OUR  EDU- 
CATION.\L  N^EEDS 

Mr    CUNNINGHAM,     Mr    Speaker.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr  PklltI  may 
extend  Ins  remarks  at  this  point  m  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlenia«  from 
Nebraska? 

'Hiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
that  all  of  us  who  are  concerned  over 
the  problem  of  luiancmg  our  schools 
were  interested  yesterday  to  read  of 
Governor  Rockefeller's  propostil.  As  I 
understand,  he  has  ur.ced  that  the  10 
percent  Federal  excise  t.ax  on  telephone 
service  be  allowed  to  expire  m  order  that 
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New  York  and  other  States  that  desire 
to  do  so  could  utilize  thLs  source  of  rev- 
enue to  meet  educational  needs. 

Having  recommended  the  reimposltion 
of  this  tax.  Preside  it  Ksenhower  may 
well  frown  on  this  program,  but  I  must 
say  that  any  such  step  in  the  way  of 
aiding  our  schools  without  any  possi- 
bility of  Federal  control  appeals  to  me. 
Indeed.  I  have  long  favored  the  p^jlicy 
of  the  Federal  Government  transferring 


sources  of  income  so  that  States  could 
better  solve  their  own  problems  without 
having  to  seek  help  at  the  Federal  level. 
Governor  Rockeleller's  prooosal  will 
not  solve  entirely  the  problem  of  financ- 
ing our  scho<jls,  but  I  favor  il  especially 
on  one  account  which  would  be  its  free- 
dom from  Federal  control  I  am  afraid. 
Mr  Speaker,  that  all  to<3  few  educational 
and  political  leaders  .see  the  dant;er  of 
losini?  community  resporusibility  fur  edu- 


cation if  the  Fedfial  Government  Ix'- 
comes  a  partner  in  meetiiiK  our  educa- 
tional needs. 

In  order  to  Indicate  the  potential 
revenue  involved  by  regions  and  States, 
I  have  obtained  these  figures  from  the 
annual  report  of  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  which  shows  collec- 
tions in  fiscal  year  1958  of  this  excise 
tax. 

This  table  of  revenue  follows: 


i   I 


Internal  rci^nue  coiiectinrui  '^  .iources  and  by  tnternai  revenue  regions,  dutrids,  Stales,  and  temtortes 

[In  thousands  of  doUan) 


Internal    rpventw    regions    and    districts; 

.■^t!it.'s  inl  territories  (States  represent<»d 
hy  single  district.^  Indicated  in  paren- 
thes«>s,  totals  for  other  States  shown  at 

bottom  of  table) 


United  .Hutfs.  total 

Atl&nta  region 

Atlanta    Oa  i     

I         Birmingham     \la.) ... 
l"iiiam'..a    .-^  ('.) ..^.„.. ... 

Orrfnsboro  (N.C.)... ......;....... 

Jarlcs<3n  (.Miss.) .._. ...... 

Jacksonville  fFla.). ....... ........ 

Nashville  (Tenn.) 

Boston  region _ 

.^ug'ista  '  Nfiine) 

Boston     M  !.•;.•!    

Burlington    \  l.i 

Hirtfnri    '  onn  ) 

Portsmouth  'N  H.) 

Providence    HI.) 

Chicago  region. 

rh!(Tvgo    se«!  »ci  below) 

Detroit    \!  ich.) 

Milwiuk^'e  iWls.) 

SpringSeii    see  ^c)  below) 

Otnclnnati  regi<in 

Clncinnat:    see    jr^  ^low>_^. 

Cleveland    see    g    '•■    i*-   

ColumOU.S     see     g     in'iU*J 

Indianapolis    Ind.) ™........ 

LouLsvilie    Ky  i ......... 

Parkersburg    W.  Va.) „.._ 

Richmon'l     \i  ......... 

Tole<io   see   g,  below) ... 

Dallas  region 

Alb'i<iuer'-;u«  CS .  Mei.) 

AiLstm    *e    ;'  be'.ow)._ 

Dallas    see    i    bein-*- '..........._. 

Little  Ko<.-k     A.'k     _ _ 

N-w  I  ir:eaiu    I. a       

0ic',ah.,mi  i";ty    'ikla.) 

New  Y  in  ( ':ty  'e^'.w:.        

.\lbiny     -ee    '    'e.i*)... .... 

Br'-xjUyr;     -ee    '.     rie.ow) 

BulT-i.o    -.ee    f)  below) 

Lower  Minhittm    se*  (f)  below). 

Syrvu.se    -^e*    '    'e-  w) 

Vp^er  .Manhdiuji    see  (f)  below). 


Long-distance 
telephone, 
telegraph. 

cable, 
radio,  etc. 

f.S2) 


2S«,143 


29.630 


24.145 

373 

315 

2,034 

61 

2,203 

509 


14.868 


92 
10,424 

4.  2fi3 
33 
(•) 


28.780 


14.108 
9.272 
3,856 
1.554 


22.866 


1.565 
8.582 

743 
4,946 

703 
1.664 

a.'iao 

1.042 


3,435 


92 
363 

2,481 
197 
149 

40,027 
498 

27 

952 

47,224 

300 

26 


Leased 

wires,  wire 

and  equi(>- 

ment  service 


(53) 


23.233 


758 
1ft 

1 
20 

7 
71 
25 


1,160 


5 

4(13 

15 

0B3 

11 

34 


2.016 


1.245 

649 

197 

36 


1.026 


117 
482 

10 
160 

30 
121 

86 

12 


298 


12 

70 

153 

ft 

U 

44 

11550 

23 

90 

54 

12,23.S 

R 

138 


Local 

telephone 

service 


(54) 


370.810 


38,270 


33.073 

307 

334 

3,002 

43 

1,888 

635 


24.256 


80 

18.430 

49 

^648 

30 

2 


51.449 


25.602 

16.830 

6,900 

2,027 


36,348 


i741 
14,  103 
1,374 
7.786 
1,02S 
2,579 
6.413 
1.345 


3.034 


61 

208 

3,189 

227 

102 

147 

66.616 

523 

3 

1.883 

S3.S.''>8 

347 

2 


Internal  revenue  reflons  and  districts: 
States  and  territories  (States  represented 
by  single  districts  indicated  in  paren- 
theses, totals  for  other  State!  shown  at 
bottom  of  table) 


Omaha  region. 


Aberdeen  (9.  Dak.) „ 

Cheyenne  (Wyo.) 

Denver  (Colo.) 

Des  Moines  (Iowa) 

Fargo  (N.  Dak.) 

Kansas  City  (see  (d)  below). 

Omaha  (Neb.) 

St.  Louis  (see  (d)  below) 

.=it.  Paul  (Minn.) 

Wichita  (Kans.) .„ 


Philadelphia  recion. 


Baltimore  (Maryland  and  District  of 

Columbia) 

Camden  (.see  (e)  below) _„. 

Newark  (.lee  (e)  below) 

Phlla'lelphla  (see  (h)  below) 

Pittsburgh  (see  (hj  below) 

Scranton  fsee  (h)  below)........... 

W  llmlnirton  ( Del . ) 

San  Francisco  region 


Bolae  (Idaho) 

Helena  (Mont.) 

Honolulu  (Hawaii) 

Los  Angeles  (see  (b)  below) 

Phoenix  (ArU.) 

Portland  (Oreg.) 

Reno  (.Vev.) .. 

Salt  Lake  City  (UUh) 

San  Francisco  (see  (b)  below). 
Seattle  (see  (a)  and  0)  below). 


'^ 


International  Operations  Division... 

Puerto  Rico , 

Other 

Totals  for  States  and  territories  not  shown 
above: 

(a)   Alaska 

CaliXomla 

nilnots 

Missouri ............. 

New  Jersey ........ ... 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Texas 

Washington.... 


) 

(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(f) 

US 

(I) 
(J) 


Long -distance 
telephone, 
telegraph. 

cable, 
radio,  etc. 

(52) 


43.034 


90 

20 

8,316 

811 

86 

201 

9,047 

23,182 

617 

756 


30,6<V6 


4,  KM 

8 

10.  570 

12.9.S8 

961 

307 

2 

31830 


64 

79 

328 

^668 

74 

3)09 

315 

63 

26.437 

1.433 


2iS 

32.105 
15,  «a 
23,383 
10.  578 
49,027 
11,933 
14,227 
2.844 
LIW 


Leaaed 
wires,  wire 
and  equip- 
ment service 


(53) 


1.680 


6 

8 

304 

13 

3 

» 

343 

1,046 

r 

10 


1, 871 


n 


303 

5 
612 
631 
340 

78 


1.034 


13 

18 

31 

»4 

31 
.31 

4 

ft 

1,625 

86 


38 

1,728 

1.270 

1.066 

517 

13,550 

621 

090 

223 

47 


Looal 
tatopbooe 


(64) 


60,263 


174 

14 

U,  21S 

1,176 

133 

257 

13.344 

33,366 

aw 

800 


47,363 


9,081 

10 

13,721 

32.596 

1.493 

361 


63.33 


47 

63 

L09« 

A^47S 

30 

339 

223 

45 

44.314 

1.705 


vm 

40,788 
r.  n29 
32.533 
13,732 
66.616 
19  V^ 
34.449 
2.  4K7 
1,546 


GAS  AND  GERM  WARFARE 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee  Mr  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sjentle- 
man  from  Wisconsin  ;Mr.  K.^.sttnmeier] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  thi.s  point  m 
the  Record  and  include  correspondfnce 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  obec^ion 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
was  deeply  pleased  last  week  that  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States  was 
asked  in  his  press  conference  wh.it  he 
thought  of  the  u.se  of  gas  or  germ  war- 
fare he  replied  that  his  own  mstmcts 
would  be  ayainst  Umted  Stales   u.^o   ol" 


these  agents  unle.ss  they  had  first  been 
employed  against  us. 

Tlie  P^e.-^ldent  also  said  that  no  official 
propo  al  had  reached  him  to  change  the 
longstanding  American  policy,  which  is 
that  only  if  they  are  used  flr.st  by  an 
enemy  will  the  United  States  employ 
the.se  agents.  But  it  is  clear,  as  a  .sto:-y 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  November 
10,  1959.  said  and  a.s  a  letter  to  me  from 
the  President  indicates,  that  a  reevalua- 
tion  of  the  policy  i.s  taking  place.  The 
Pre-^idonts  letter  to  me  said  that  "the 
E)efen.se  Department  is  reviewing  the 
statu,^  of  this  matter",  that  is,  the  use 
of  chemical  and  biological  weaporus. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  despite  the  Presi- 
dent s  laudable  personal  view,  it  is  nec- 
es^-^ary  to  have  a  formal  national  po^.uon 


on  record,  to  stand  beyond  Mr  Kisen- 
howers  term  and  to  restrain  the  eff  n  ts 
of  certain  elements  in  the  E>e fea.se  I>- 
partment  to  free  gas  and  germ  warfare 
to  be  used  "like  any  other  weapon  ' 
Last  September,  I  therefore  introduced 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  433,  now 
before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, to  reaCBrm  the  statement  of 
President  Roosevelt  In  1943  that  "the 
United  States  shall  under  no  circum- 
stances resort  to  the  use  of  biological 
weapons  or  the  use  of  poi.sonous  or 
noxious  gases  unless  they  are  first  ased 
by  our  enemies." 

I  hope  that  the  President  s  expression 
of  his  personal  views  will  serve  to  stim- 
ulate the  passage  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  433.  and  I  am  p.cuocd  to  say 
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that  there  ha.s  been  Increasing  public 
concern  on  this  matter.  For  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Congress,  as  to  the  Presi- 
dent's view,  I  should  like  to  iixsert  at  this 
point  in  tlie  Ri:c-<  rd  my  c  irrespondence 
with  him  and  his  siatemeni  at  the  press 
conference: 

:^rir\t'-rn  1' 1    '.959. 
Tbe  HonomblP  I>vvTr;irT  Ii   F:   r-.  }•   wkr. 
The  President  oj  inr  Untied  Statc.i, 
The  White  House.  Washington.  DC. 

Mr  Dkax  Mx.  Pkesidcnt:  I  wrlt«  In  tb« 
wHke  of  your  Journey  for  peace  to  ask  you  to 
re.'^traln  unpeaceful  demands  of  the  Army. 

During  the  last  several  months,  a  public 
relations  campcdgn  has  been  waged  In  the 
press  by  present  and  retired  annsd  servlca 
officers  to  chan<?e  our  ba-slc  policy  of  not 
vialng  chemical   and  biological  weapons. 

From  various  newspaper  accounts.  Jt  now 
«•  pears  that  the  Army  and  other  groups 
A. thin  tbe  Department  of  Defense  have  rec- 
ommended, both  officially  and  unofficially, 
ttiat  we  change  our  policy  concerning  the 
u.>e  of  chemical  and   biological  weapons. 

Many  clUaens  and  Members  of  Congress, 
Including  myself,  are  very  disturbed  about 
these  recoaimendatloDS.  They  negate  our 
position  as  enunciated  by  President  Roose- 
Telt  on  June  8,  1943,  when  he  stated  that 
tbe  I7nlted  States  under  no  circumstances 
would  use  poisonous  or  obnoxious  gases  un- 
less first  used  by  otir  enemies.  The  abhor- 
rence of  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
stems  from  our  basic  belief  that  even  in  war 
we  must  preserve  the  essence  of  humanity 
and  humane  principles. 

It  strikes  me  as  utter  folly  that  we  should 
accede  to  the  Judgment  of  certain  members 
of  the  Defense  Department,  when  It  is  now 
more  lmp>ortant  than  ever  that  the  United 
States  continue  to  express  ItaeU  as  repudi- 
ating th«  use  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  as  a  preventive  or  preemptive  means 
of  attack. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  recently  been  taking  the  propa- 
ganda initiative  regarding  the  use  of  CBR 
during  wartime.  At  the  end  of  August  of 
this  year.  Premier  Khrushchev  stated  in  a 
message  to  a  conference  of  leading  scientists 
who  met  In  Canada: 

"We  share  the  concern  of  scientists,  who 
Justly  point  out  that  the  use  of  these  weap- 
ons may  have  no  less  horrible  a  consequence 
than  the  use  of  atomic  or  hydrogen  weapons. 
Hot  by  chance  were  chemical  and  bacterio- 
logical weapons  condemned  by  mankind, 
and  their  military  tise  prohibited  by  Inter- 
national agreement  through  the  Geneva  pro- 
tocol of  1925.  As  is  well  known  the  Soviet 
Union  strongly  supports  the  prohibition  of 
all  types  of  weapons  of  mass  annihilation. 
Including  nuclear  as  well  as  chemical  and 
biological  weapons.  We  hold  that  their  use 
runs  counter  to  humane  principles,  the  rules 
of  International  law.  and  the  conscience  of 
all  peoples." 

Conversely,  It  dlsttirbs  me  that  our  Na- 
tion, which  repudiates  naked  pwwer  politics, 
should  consider  sacrificing  Its  unassailable 
position  regarding  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  when  the  people  of  the  world  are 
hoping  for  a  settlement  on  the  annaments 
question. 

While  we  may  be  constrained  to  develop 
these  weapons  qualitatively  and  qusuitlta- 
tlvely  if  international  negotiation  in  the 
CBR  area  falls  and  If  the  realities  of  the 
situation  demand  that  we  continue  to  pro- 
duce these  weapons,  we  should  not  change 
our  longstanding  policy  of  not  using  these 
weapons  first  in  any  eventuality.  We  must 
reaffirm  our  resolve  never  to  Initiate  the  use 
of  these  weapons. 

Because  of  this,  and  because  of  the  ur- 
gency of  the  problem,  I  earnestly  suggest 
international  negoUatlona  in  the  field  of 
^•mloal  and  biological  weapons.  Althouph 
this  question  Is  on*  which  will  be  very  dif- 
ficult   to   negotiate,    this    («h'juld    not    deter 


us  from  seeking  both  solution  and  negotia- 
tion   In   this   arfa   of    armament*   activity. 

Because  of  the  urgor.ry  of  the  problem, 
I  have  Introduced  in  the  0')rLpTe88  a  con- 
current reeolutlon  wtilrh  wlH  rpafflrm  our 
fKDllcy  of  nonuse  of  bl->!r,pi(-al  anrl  chemical 
weapons  unless  they  are  first  li.'rociuced  Into 
wrufitre  agalriet  us.  I  Klncorely  hop>e  that  the 
American  position  will  not  be  changed. 
Knowing  of  your  Interest  In  and  Rdrr.inng 
your  eCorts  on  behalf  of  world  peace,  I  nsr, 
rare  that  our  policies  will  not  be  changed 
In  this  area. 

Sincerely, 

RoBEBT  w.  KAifrmmMwam.. 

Member  of  Congress. 


The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC.  December  31,  1959. 
The  Honorable  Robert  W  K.KSTr>.-MrTrR, 
House  of  Representatii-^s, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deaji  Ma.  Kastenmeieh:  I  appreciate  the 
concern  which  prompted  your  December  21 
letter  concerning  the  use  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment is  reviewing  the  status  of  this  matter 
with  particular  reference  to  some  of  the  new 
feattirea  mentioned  in  your  letter.  Tou  will 
of  course  have  a  further  reply  as  promptly 
as  possible. 

Sincerely. 

DWTCHT  D    ElSENIHOWEa. 


PaESnJENTTAL     PRESS     OONnXJSNCX, 

Jamuabt   13,   1960 

Ronald  W.  May.  Capital  Times,  Madison, 
Wis:  "Mr.  President.  Representative  Kas- 
TENMDEa.  of  Wisconsin,  has  suggested  that 
there  might  be  a  change  In  our  traditional 
pwllcy  of  not  using  chemlcaJ,  germ,  or  pK>l80Ci 
gas  warfare  irst.  He  said  that  Army  people 
have  tried  to — Indicated  that  they  believed 
that  maybe  we  should  change  our  pyoUcy  and 
use  theee  first  either  In  a  large  or  even  In  a 
small  war.    Is  this  true?" 

Answer:  "I  will  say  this:  No  such  (Mficlal 
suggestion  has  been  made  to  me  and  so  far 
as  my  own  instinct  Is  concerned  is  to  not 
etart  such  a  thing  as  that  firrt." 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Sheppard  cat  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCoRMACK),  for  today  and  the  balRnre 
of  the  week,  on  account  of  official  bu.'^i- 
ness. 

Mr.  Jackson,  for  14  days,  on  account 
of  official  business  of  Hou.se  Cumnuitee 
on  Un-American  Activities. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  30  minutes,  on  Wednes- 
day, January  27,  1960,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  B.ULEY,  for  1  hour  and  30  min- 
utes, on  Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  Celler  (at  the  reque.'^t  of  Mr. 
RoosrvELT).  for  1  hour,  on  Wednesday, 
January  27. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  for  1  hour,  on  Wednes- 
day. January  27. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cunningham),  for  60  min- 
utes, on  Thursday,  January  21 

Mr.  Fi.ooD  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bass  of  Tennessw),  for  60  minutes,  on 
Thursday  next  Inj-tcad  of  on  Fi  iday  ne.xt. 


EXTENSION  OF  RJEMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  t-o 
extend  remarks  In  the  (Toncression^l 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to; 

Mr.  Berry. 

M"  Lane  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

tAt  the  request  of  Mr.  CrNNTNCHAU. 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter,  the 
loliowinp:  i 

Mrs  DwiTR. 

Mr  OLTvrR  and  to  Include  a  speech 
miuie  by  liimself  yesterday. 

Mr.  HoLiFiELD  at  tl;c  request  of  Mr. 
B.Ass  of  Tennessee)  and  to  include  an 
a  i.iress  made  by  him  today. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bass  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  to  include  extmn(X)a£  mat- 
ter, the  followine:  i 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania. 


ADJOLTINMENT 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn, 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  lo:  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  40  minutes  p  m  > 
the  Hovise  adiourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday.  Januarj-  20,  1960,  at  12 
o'clcKk  noon. 


EXECinT\'E  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
cc»nmunications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1698.  A  letter  from  the  adjutant  general. 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  transmitting 
the  proceedings  of  the  convention  of  the  6l6t 
National  Encampment,  United  Spanish  War 
Veterans,  held  In  Miami,  Fla..  September  20- 
24.  1959,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  249,  77th 
CSongress  (H.  Doc.  No.  313) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  ordpred  to  be 
printed  with  Illustrations. 

1699.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Personnel  and  Reserve  Forces t, 
transmitting  a  report  showing  officers  In  the 
Navy  receiving  flight  pay  for  the  B-month 
jierlod  preceding  January  1,  1960.  pursuant 
to  Public  liftw  301,  79th  (Dongress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1700.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  SerreU^ry  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  prcj^-.'sed 
legislation  entitled  ".K  bill  to  a\n.h  Tlze  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  procure  the  serv- 
ices of  experts  and  conFult^nts";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1701.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  transmitting  the  Annual 
Repxjrt  of  the  Cu  il  Aeronautics  Board  for 
fiscal  yetu"  1959;  to  the  Committ.ee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1702.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Civil 
Aeronautlos  Board.  transnii:ti::;e  a  report 
ooverlne  supercrade  poeitions  authorized  by 
Public  Ljaws  b.)  46fi  and  86-72t-.  pu.-suri:.:  to 
Public  Law  b4  H.34:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  0.13ce   and   Civil    Servi'  e. 

1703  A  letter  Jrom  tne  Chairman,  U.S. 
ClvU  Service  Comnussuui.  tran^-m.tii.'ig  a  re- 
port relating  to  the  n\:mber  of  positions  la 
erades  OS-16,  17,  and  18  existing  In  calf  :.d..r 
year  1959  In  the  ClvU  Service  Commission, 
pujsuaut  to  Public  Law  854.  84t.h  Conpress; 
vo  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
bervice. 

1704.  A  letter  I.-om  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronau-ics  and  i-pace  AciTUni.'^tratK  n, 
transmitting  a  dra't  of  projKX>ed  legislir,..  n 
enutleci  'A  bill  to  auilicirize  Hpi^ropriatiuns 
to  tlie  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
mini."; irat ion  fur  salaries  and  exT'Ci'S^.  *"*'- 
he,.;vl.    iin.l    dfM  U  I'lnrnt,    duiair^icii'-ii   ui.U 
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•qulpm«nt,  and  for  othw  purpoMa";  to  th« 
Oommlttae  on  8cleno«  and  Aatronautto*. 

1706.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Oefenae,  tranaznittlng  a  draft  of  proposed 
laglAlatlon  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
reaeslgninent  of  officers  doelgn&ted  for  aero- 
nautical engineering  duty,  other  than  aero- 
loglsta,  to  the  unrestricted  line  of  the  Navy"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1706.  A  letter  from  the  ComptxoUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Statee.  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  of  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration for  the  ascal  year  ended  June  30, 
1959  (H  Doc.  No  3141;  to  the  Commi'tee  an 
Government  Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


REPORTS  OP  CX>MMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  TTAT.BTV-  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Houae  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 7.  Concurrent  reeoiuilon  declanng  the 
senae  oS  Congress  on  the  closing  of  I.'idlan 
hoepltals;  with  amendment  ( Rept  No  1205). 
Referred   to  the   House   Calendar 

Mr.  FORRESTER  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. H  R.  5789.  A  bill  to  Incorporate 
the  Agricultural  Hall  of  Pame;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1206).  Referred  to  the 
Hoiise  Calendar 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  H.R.  9465.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  exten-slon  of  a  loan  of  a  naval 
Tosael  to  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  China;  without  amendment  f  Rept  No. 
1207).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Houae  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  G-^mmlt- 
t««  on  Armed  Services.  H  R  9464  A  bill  to 
rnnoyt  the  requirement  that,  of  the  Chief 
and  Deputy  Chlsf  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships. 
one  must  be  specially  qualified  and  expe- 
rienced In  naval  enKlneerlnft  nnd  the  other 
inu«t  t7«  specUlljr  qualified  and  experienced 
In  naval  archlteeturs  withcnit  amendment 
<R*jn  Hn.  laoii  l»«f#rfed  U)  the  M<ni«e 
CHilendar. 

la  ttM  pulviM  inUitmt,  tH  r«i«i#u  uiidjrr  Utmtm* 
•atered  iaut  for  tkut  pttMUHuti  (./t  cdjauiutrcini 
fmer»»W)tiMl  (a^tUtlee  at  the  John  H  iC«rr 
BMervotr.  Va-WC;  w  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works 

By  Mr    ASPINAIX: 

HA.  9722.  A  bill  to  create  a  Federal  plan- 
ning commission  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
poealble  establishment  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  a  national  fisheries  center;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  IXstrlct  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.   ASFENALL    (by   request  i  : 

H.R  9723.  A  bill  to  Impose  certain  re- 
quirements up>on  persons  engaging  in  certain 
activities  with  respect  to  the  public  lands, 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By   Mr     BARING 

HR  9724  A  bill  to  require  an  act  of  Con- 
gress for  public  land  withdrawals  in  excess 
of  5.000  acres  In  the  aggregate  for  any  proj- 
ef't  or  facility  of  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  Government;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By   Mr.    BOGGS: 

H H.  9725.  A  blU  to  amend  section  104  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  cell- 


Inga  In  the  \m«  of  foreign  currencies  for  in- 
formaUonal   and  educational   activities   car- 
ried on  with  funds  provided  under  authority 
of  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr    BROYHTTJ.: 
H  R  9726    A    bill    to    amend    the    act    en- 
titled    An  act  to  provide  for   voluntary-   ap- 
prenticeship in  the  District  of  Columbia";  to 
xhe  Committee  on  the  Dl.strlct  of  Columbia. 
H  R   9727    A  bill   to  create   a  Federal   plan- 
nlnz  r'in-.n.;.-^,=  !   n  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
p<;«.s:!-).-  e.-,-.cib:..i=hment  In  the  District  of  Cch 
lu.T.b;ri  of  a  national  fisheries  center;  to  the 
Coni.^i.'tee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr    DENT: 
HR  9728    A  bill   to  amend   title  11  of  the 
Social   Security  Act  to  increaae   benefits,   to 
reduce  In  certain  cases  the  age  which  an  In- 
dividual must  attain  to  qualify  for  spouse's 
benefits,  to  reduce  retirement  age  (with  full 
be.'^eflts  for  both  men  and  women)   to  60,  to 
reduce  the  outside  earnings  permitted  with- 
out deductions  from  benefits,  and  for  other 
purposes,    to    the   Committee    on   Ways   and 
Me-an.s 

Bv  M.'    EVINH: 
H  R  9729    .^  b;;;  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ar. ~e  of  cert^i.n  real  property  of  the  United 
Sta'es   to   t.^.e   c:'y   of  Tullahoma,  Tenn.;    to 
the  Committee  on  Goverrunent  Operations. 
Bv  Mrs    GRIFFITHS: 
H  R  9730    A    bin    to    establish    a    Federal 
Re.'-.'eatlon    Service    In    the    Department    of 
H'-alth.    Education,    and    Welfare,    and    for 
&t.'.»r   purposes;    to  the  C''>mmlttee  on  Edu- 
cat;  jn   and  Labor 

Bv  Mr  HOFFMAN  >f  Michigan: 
HR  9731  A  b'.:i  to  an-.end  chapter  53  of 
title  10,  United  Slaves  Cxle,  to  provide  for 
the  pn^mpt  notification  tii  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  any  Indebtedness  they  may 
have  to  the  United  States  arising  out  of  over- 
payments of  pay  and  allowances,  to  'lie 
Commlf.ee  on  Armed  .Services 

Bv  Mr    JOHNSON  of  California 
H  R   9732     A  bill  U^  authorize  the  Secretary 
of   Agrlrulture  to  convey  certain  pr  iperty   in 
the    .State    rif    California    to    Mie    .-nurirv    of 
Trinity     to  the  Commit***  rm  Agr;rii;'ur» 
Hy  Mr    KING    'f  Utnh 
J!  n    t/'^H     A   bill   U)  "imend    the   flvll   .Herv- 
\rm  peMrotriont  Ac'l,  wi  >ui  to  f;#rml'  'he  Itk'ij* 
flori    of    rnllMiry    pny    In    'h»    ^-ofr. jri '.n' !■  ^ri   trt 
)IVar,iC<i    nnlnry    f  f    nfifi'll'r    {»irp«»*«      '•''    '►)• 
(Wrttitv\"»»    '111    P'f*    0*D"*    i4fi/1    (   (»l)    f*#fviA» 

tip  !r'4»  A  'ftn  <yr  •ff.*>./l  •"M»  (n  ■'^  '»•• 
rt*fs«f  I  nt>tmi>*nn>fi^  A/-^  ''f    !»♦«  </.  («  .it.t."* 

t^i  tWttm 

tti  W    l.kttH 

HU    Vltf)      A     t/111     U)    MlUrfUl     MCMz/fl    CI'/      ,t 

tui«  m  UoiUMl  tH^iMM  C<xl«  iji  •uUi'/ri/' 
th«  furriuhlng  i/f  \iim{jitai  i  u.fe  »t  Vt-lntAiia 
AdmiiiUtraiioii  faciluieB  f'/r  Gold  b'tir 
Mothers,  U)  the  Committee  on  Veteran* 
Affairs 

By   Mr    McINTIRE 

H  R  9736  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  lmp<«e  a  duty  upx-n  the  lmp>'r' Ti- 
tian of  bread,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr    McMILLAN' 

H  R  9737  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3.  1901.  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  certain  District  of  Columbia  corpora- 
tions be  managed  by  tru.stees  the  majority 
of  whom  are  cltl7ens  of  the  Dl.strlct  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia 

By   Mr    MATTHEW.S 

H  R  9738  A  bill  to  s'Abtllze  s'jppf)rt  levels 
for  tobacco  a^^alnst  dl.sruptl ve  fluctriatlons 
etnd  to  provide  for  adju.stment  In  such  levels 
In  relation  to  farm  cost;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture 

By  Mr    METCALF: 

H.R.  9739  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code   of    1954   to   provide   that   in- 


C'liif  leri-.ed  by  an  Indian  fr<>m  tribal  lands 
or  i.;  "tvi  Mifi  restricted  Indian  lands  shall 
;  »  (,,.  s-ji  .vr»  t:,  itip  in'-ome  tax,  to  the 
Corim.i' *.ee   i,r,   Wnvs   and   Me.-vns 

H  R  9740  A  bill  to  require  an  act  of  Con- 
gress for  public  land  withdrawal.?  in  excess 
of  6.000  acres  In  the  aKgregate  for  any 
project  or  facility  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOULDER : 
HR  9741.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  law  with 
respect  to  transportation  of  airmail,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HR.  9742.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  as  amended,  so  as  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  the  national  trans- 
portation system,  Insure  the  protection  of 
the  public  Interest,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HH.  9743.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  more  realis- 
tic definition  of  the  term  "disability"  for 
purposes  of  entitlement  to  disability  Insur- 
ance benefits  and  the  disability  freeze:  to 
the  Committee  on  Way.s    i-   ;   M'-  .:  , 

By  Mrs.  ROGERS  or  Massachusetts  iby 
request)  : 
H  R  9744.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  severance 
of  a  service-connected  disability  which  has 
been  In  effect  for  10  or  more  years,  except 
when  based  on  fraud;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr    SILER: 
H  R  9746.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of   1938   to   Incre.u^e   acreaKe 
allotments    for   burley    tobacco    and    to    dis- 
tribute  the   major   part   of    the    Increaae    in 
areas  of   substantial   unemployment;    to   the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By   Mr    WAMPLER: 
HP   'f+r    A  bill  to  amend  title  3fl    Unlte<l 
p-„p,   :     .<>    to  provide  for  the   j)«vment  of 
!"r.'!;,  ns  to  veterans  of  w  .rid  War  I,   to  the 
C^>mmlttee  on  Vetenxnn    AfTnlrs 
By  Mr    WTPni 
HR   9747     A   h:      •■     r<»'| o'ro  nn   art   of  Cn- 
0reM  for   p<i'  :>rid    «  :*>i'lrnwnl/i    In    exrpM 

of  S.OOO  Mfe"  oi  '),!•  nac">B«»e  for  »iriy  (To;- 
»et  nt  fs/'llMr  of  sfiv  'I' imr' fTi*ri»  'rr  ntftsiy 
tii  the  f»ov«t  t,fri/.f.»  •'.  <])*  Commutes  uu  In- 
MPTkrf  af"i   »'"o  or   ^rfa\f^, 

((••I.  K    ...  /(     )(•■>'<"♦     V/  .<»*»»■    (  irHf\tmu»n>\  'h 

».,   •       ajt    '.(>.>.    'I><l       >/.    j.<  /I*     \lii  Him*»j\    >,»!,»• 

r<'M    11.    '  oM      .<    •(,••». Ml   (^    l«,t'«M««    •«i/|    t'rl    >i'U- 

h)    Ml    trfX//N 
H  h    J    i-j     .\  i/i;.  ly,  |jf./vljl«  t,,f  il,«  »uikli.K 

■/(  ll.<il.i;«  if.  (j/U»iin.-l/»'/f  *'lon  iH  lt»*  lll<t>ti 
ai.i.,  v.  I  ../ )  (ii  UtJt  f'/iii>diii«(  'f{  th«  Pofjy  Kx- 
j/rtT*  tj  he  C'/fiiiiiit le«  jh  B»|jk.lii^  nuU 
t  orr.r.     , 

H  K  <  >  •  \  '■  ::  '.  h  .[.[>iement  the  act  i>f 
June  14  ;  '.r  _,t  .ui.fii.icU  Ui  i>ertnU  iti.y 
St.ite  to  acquire  .(r'.i.:,  public  lands  for 
recreational  use.  h  -he  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  .*irT.iirs 
By  Mr    BERRY 

HJ  Res.  555.  Joint  res^Iullin  Ui  estAblleh 
the  third  Thursday  in  .^Li>;.iKt  >f  every  year 
as  Indian  Day;  to  the  C*>nunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    DIXON: 

H  J  Res  556,  Joint  reeoluflon    authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  8t,^:»'.^  i>    dehi^;- 
nate  the  year  1960  as  "Pony  Elxfirese  Year"; 
to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    KING  of  Utah  : 

H  J  Res.  557.  Joint  reeolutlon  to  authorize 
the  conveyance  of  lands  to  States  for  recre- 
ational  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on   In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr    MrDnwm.L: 

H  J  Res.  558.  Joint  resolution  grantInK  ths 
consent  of  the  United  States  to  the  JurLsdlc- 


Uon  c>f  the  International  Court  of  Ju.«Uce 
to  determine  whetlier  or  not  disput**  bef  're 
that  Court  invw  ve  matters  efisentlally  wiMun 
the  domestic  i\iri.sdicUo:i  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  (  iniinlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By   Mr     MAHriN 

HJ.  Res  559  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  17th  day  of  December  in  each  year  as 
"Wright  Brothers  Day";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILSON: 

HJ.  Res.  660.  Joint  reeolutlon  authorizing 
the   establishment   of    National    Zoo    Week; 
to   the   Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    BOYKIN: 

HJ  Res  561  Joint  resolution  to  help 
make  available  to  those  children  In  our 
country  who  are  handicapped  by  deafness 
the  specially  trained  teachers  of  the  deaf 
needed  to  develop  their  abilities  and  to  help 
make  available  to  Individuals  suffering 
speech  and  hearing  Impairments  those  spe- 
cially trained  speech  pathologists  and  audl- 
ologlsts  needed  to  help  them  overcome  their 
handicaps;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor 

By  Mr    fa:>M0ND60N: 

HJ.  Res  662  Joint  resolution  to  help 
make  available  to  those  children  In  our 
country  who  ure  handicapped  by  deafness 
the  specially  trained  teachers  of  the  deaf 
needed  to  develop  their  abilities  and  to  help 
make  available  to  individuals  suffering 
sp>eech  and  heirtng  Impairments  those  spe- 
cially trained  npeech  pathologlste  and  audl- 
ologists  needed  to  help  them  overcome  their 
handicaps:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor 

B.  Mr    MORRIS  of  Oklahoma: 

H  J  Res  563  Joint  resolution  to  help 
make  available  to  those  children  In  our 
country  who  ire  handlcApped  by  deafness 
the  specially  .rained  teachers  of  the  deaf 
needed  to  develop  their  abilities  and  to  help 
make  avatlab.e  to  Individuals  suffering 
speech  and  hearing  Impairments  those  spe- 
cially trained    ipeech  patholofflste  and  audi- 


c>logist*  needed  to  help  them  overcome  their 
hand;  ;.[>?  to  the  Committee  on  Bduoatlon 
and    L«iil>  .r 

By   Mr    ADDONIZIO 

H.  Con.  Res  46o    Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  liidigi.iiti'jii   uf   Congress  at   the 
recent    desecrati  ,n    of    h<uses    of    worship; 
to  the  Commit t<'«-  on  F  reign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WILSON. 

H  Con.  Res.  461.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  intent  of  Congress  that  navai 
and  Marine  Corps  olBcers  captured  by  the 
enemy  during  World  War  n  who  were  au- 
thorized for  promotion  during  captivity  and 
subsequently  promoted  after  release  be  en- 
titled under  the  authority  of  section  2  of  the 
act  of  March  7,  1942  (56  Stat.  143,  ch.  166). 
to  pay,  allowances,  and  precedence  from  the 
date  of  rank  stipulated  In  the  later  appoint- 
ing orders;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


PRIVATE   BllAuS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

BvMr  BROYHILL: 
HR  9751    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs   Telle 
Helen    Hlnman;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  HEMPHILL: 
HH  9752.   A    bill    for    the    relief    of    K     J 
Mclver;   to  the  Corrunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  KILBURN 
HR  9763    A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Peter 
Larr;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  MULTER: 
H  R  9754    A   bill   for    the   relief   of   Teresa 
Plantedosl;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr  LIBONATI: 
HR  9766.     A  bill  providing  for  the  award 
of  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Hoiuir  t<i  Dr 
Thomas  DooUjr;  to  ths  Oommlttee  on  Armed 
Services 


By  Mr  ONKTLL: 
H  R  9766    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chu  Phu 
Wong,   to  the  Committee  ou  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   POWELL: 
H  R  9757    A   bill    provldlnp    for    the    award 
of   t^e  Congressional   Medal   of    Hor.or   to   Dr 
Thomas  Dooley,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr   SATLOR: 
H  R  9758    A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Terata 
Kiyoehl    Johnston    (also    known    af    Ktyoshl 
Terata)  :  to  the  Commattee  on  the  Judlclars\ 
By  Mr   WILSON 
H  R  1-759    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Demltrlos 
P    Georgantas  and  Maria  Aslanidis  Ge<'rgan- 
tas;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv, 
ByMr   WINSTEAD 
HH.  9760    A  bill  lor  the  relief  cf  Sam  Doo- 
llttle;  to  the  Coninintee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    RI\'ERS  of  South  Carolina. 
H  Con  Res  462    Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing gratitude  and  appreciation  to  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  Douelas  MacArtliVir  for  his 
unsurpassed   service   to   this   Nation    and    the 
world;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk  s  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

313.  By  the  SPEAKER-  Petition  of  the 
mayor  of  Scranton  Pa  relative  tc  requesting 
early  adoption  of  the  Federal  area  redevelop- 
ment program  legislation  pending  before  the 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Bankir.g  and 
Currency. 

314  Also  petition  of  Robert  Ze:i.«  presi- 
dent of  Student  Senate,  University  of  Massa- 
chusettp.  Amherst  Mas*  ,  relative  to  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Art  and  expressing 
approval  of  the  bill  pei.dlne  before  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  which  would  re- 
peal a  certain  refniirement  of  a  disclaimer 
ftffldnvif  beirc  required  of  aid  ftppllcants  to 
the  Ci>mmltt/'e  on  Ediirstion  and  Labor 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


rXTTHfeTrm  CfV  nprMA^KA 

fK  THF  erwA/'fc  oi*  7"Hk  i'tit'lfi)  htAllf^ 

Mr  Jordan  Mr  president  th<-  Na- 
tionAl  Conlt-ii^nc^  an  CuizftiAhip  ^ield  an 
liuplrational  14th  annual  meetint/  at 
the  Shorf'ham  H(it.ci  S<-pt<*mber  16  19 
1959.  Tho^*-  u  ho  initiated  the  confer- 
ence in  1946  .ought  to  pre.serve  the  spirit 
of  unity  tha:  had  reached  .such  a  high 
point  dunng  World  War  II  They  be- 
lieve that  th*  ideaLs  upon  which  this  Na- 
tion was  founded  and  built  .should  be 
stressed  in  peacetime  as  in  wartime.  Tlie 
U.S.  Department  of  Ju.stice  and  the  Na- 
tional Eklucition  A.ssociation  cospon- 
sored  the  annual  meetings  until  1953, 
when  the  lat'  Willis  Smith,  US  Senator 
from  my  home  Stat^,  introduced  a  bill  in 
the  83d  Congress  to  charter  the  National 
Conference  on  Citizenship.  Althouf:h 
Senator  Smith  died  of  a  heart  attack 
before  the  k-ill  passed  the  House,  both 
Houses  of  Congress  passed  the  bill 
unanimously. 


'V>p  14ih  nrifiun)  m*>r'(if)e  nf  lh*>  f/'m- 
!i,t  thf  /••!'.*  "f  in0ri]  rHi/^)«?)lp      |;r)* 

^nt«c:  (t'rtit     W<>«-f*»l      fil)f>/1fB/1     If1tit*tii/t*- 

ti/i-f.e  f  ir\,i  irt4ri  lijtiO    nil    M-»«'le    ifi    U'r^trfty 

f/ir/.l  f>|iH/fl*t    ftjHLe     (/»//( <Tj,*(y/J,j»(     VHL» 

t'lalt^  taint     ii><U      aftd    itHilli   t/tliHUi/b- 

!*//(..-     uiMff    hisbiiifnt    iruiu^iry    uiiO  ti- 

'Hit-  it.fnvi-  tot  thib  year  fc  cofifer- 
Micf  waj;  L '^^  Clti/trifchip — Know  It^ — - 
Ch«-rihh  It— List-  It  The  Honorable 
Jennings  Rani'Olph  our  distint'uished 
colleague  from  West  VirKinia,  delivered 
an  iulrire.s.'^  on  the  'Cliallenge  of  Citi- 
z«-n.siup  al  the  closing  session  of  the 
conference  I  a.sk  that  this  challenjimg 
speech  be  printed  m  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.*;  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Challenge  of  CmzENSHiP 
(By  Senator  Jeknings  Randolph.  Democrat, 

West    Virginia,    before    the    14th    National 

Coiiference      on      CltlzerLsliip       Shoreham 

Hotel,    Washington,    DC,    September    19, 

1959) 

Judge  Walter  Bastlan,  deleg^ates  to  the 
National  C-onference  on  Cltlzenahip,  and 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  deliberations  and 
proceedings  of  your  sessions  these  past  few 
days   have    revealed    again    the    capacity    of 
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.»il      n,     ■■'•>>      1»<>/1       mttJi     n.i,i\itu*     */>     ^#»«» 

(,...«"./,(»»>.<•    (»'/*#,     ^m*\IUi    MMM    •#>>)    (»/«.*»)»>«• 

,1.     .ilk      l|.«««    1«    lt'/%rt    Ll,*4     A$ttmi**-»i>    «tll/.«l, 

«l,,|.    wis,    (.»a«    'H,    »    tjHtiit,i*m-nt    Ufi^iUH'tAi.g 

o.)^i     (U<rl><'<>i<>^    ^l,itllL4t4a.* 

I   iui.  t,rt   I r««'    ^Ht^  'jf   i<Hi  mu*(   hhst 

(xrrj,     iJ/,|/rfctobefl      1Mb     I     tih'tr     tM^ti      V..IL     U»* 

tciia«r»,u»,  t,»ui  petuiiitri)  kppropnuur  o/i.- 
junii.oii  of  Uiit  am'.ifTetkCt  with  u.t  prfc*- 
fn<*  in  WhAhingfjn  'A  our  ri/XubU  foreign 
Mtit>>r  On  the  oti«-  ha.iid  your  gathering  Us 
t-he  embodinient  of  Uie  democratic  j>roc.«>f> — 
a  \oiuriLar\  iu>fe<<ciation  of  men  and  women 
and  boys  arid  girlt  assemblirig  for  a  free  ex- 
ch..inge  of  Ideas  en  the  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities of  Citizenship  On  the  other.  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev— for  all  his  air  of  com- 
radeship— Is  the  living  expression  of  the 
autocratic  state  which  defines  for  Its  sub- 
jects, rather  than  citizens,  their  rights  and 
responsibiliiles — without  reference  to  indi- 
vidual desire 

Within  our  system  of  allowing  the  indi- 
vidual tlie  freedom  Ui  determine  and  express 
his  own  sen.se  of  loyalties  we  must  some- 
tlmec  suffer  the  ignorance,  the  apathy  and 
the  Irresponsibility  of  a  significant  number 
of  our  people  In  one's  niore  pessimistic 
moments,  he  Is  tempted  to  feel  that  thc^e 
people  are  a  majority  But  this  feeling 
passes,  and  from  a  more  balanced  and  dls- 
pa.ssl')nate  view.  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say 
that   the   sense   U'f   citizenship  resp^nfibility 
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continues  to  en'oy  a  healthy  development  In 
tiie  United  State*.  If  thla  i^rowtii  Is  not 
regUtered    In    the    voting    statistics — a«    It 

seems  n  it  to  be — ttien  that  U  a  problem 
which  deserve*  our  attention. 

But  citizenship  does  not  mean  onlv  the 
use  of  the  ballot.  It  is  not  a  role  which  Is 
t  )  be  asserted  merely  every  2  or  4  ye^rs.  The 
duties  'jf  the  citizen  Imply  the  rfsponslbi ..: y 
to  engage  In  the  vital  dl  i!r>sc  of  democracy 
In  the  continuous  day-tc -day  activities  of 
OUT  comm  inlty.  For  one  persrn  it  may 
mean  participation  in  the  Parent -Tea.- ^.'Ts 
Association  and  contributing  special  f.'Torts 
to  the  development  of  our  schols.  For  an- 
other It  may  mean  ent'^gement  In  the  ailalrs 
of  the  Lea=j-;e  of  W.>men  Voters,  analyzing 
and  promoting  understand  in?  of  public  Is- 
svieis.  For  s'lll  Mth»ra,  citizen  obligations 
m.iy  call  for  abided  contributions  of  time  r.nd 
energy  to  the  building  of  a  community  park, 
to  slum  clearance,  or  to  urban  r-:'ne-A.a;  pro- 
grams. 

In  each  Instance,  hov.ever,  thpre  Is  In- 
volved an  active  expression  of  one's  .  il';es 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community.  The 
genius  of  democracy  Is  that  It  allows  the 
Individual  to  chooee  his  own  avenue  of  such 
expression.  The  challenge  of  democracy — 
and  the  challenge  of  citizenship — Is  to  pro- 
vide the  framework  and  the  Inspiration  to 
Impel  each  of  us  to  explore  his  own  avenue 
of  creativity  to  its  fullest.  F  r,  as  William 
James  truly  remarked.  "When  we  touch  our 
own  upper  ..mu.  and  live  in  our  own  highest 
center  of  eiiergy,  we  may  call  ourselves 
saved." 

Democracy  .still  remains  the  most  diJficult 
and  demand. ng  form  of  government  that 
man  has  created.  And  In  the  history  oX 
man's  aff^rs.  the  TaUures  of  democracy  out- 
niimuer  by  ft^r  its  successes.  It  Is  not  a  form 
cf  society  decreed  for  man  by  a  beneficent 
cosmos — but  a  way  of  life  which  men  have 
won  at  greut  c.?;,  and  will  maintain  only 
with  coiitUiued  c-  ur.uje  and  Imagination. 
And  it  is  a.  way  of  lii'e  which  men  who  are 
less  'han  n-.?n  have  always  sought  to  avoid — 
as  the  psychiatrist,  &lch  Promm.  noted  some 
years  agj  in  his  book,  "Escape  Prom  Free- 
dom.." 

But  the  naturalization  proceedings  before 
the  Washington  Monument  on  Thursday  of 
this  week  indicated  that  American  democ- 
racy .stir,  remains  the  pole  star  of  aspirations 
for  men  and  women  who  will  accept  tne 
hazards  of  freedom  Those  people  who  stood 
upon  the  gr^en  under  the  late  summer  sun 
will  add  their  transfusion  to  the  continuing 
llfestream  of  American  ctilture^ — a  stream 
which  has  been  borne  aJ.n^  hv  the  dl.ssatls- 
factlon  cf  men  ar.d  w^.men  with  the  old  ways 
Of  penury  and  oppres.slon. 

J'ostlce  Learned  Hand  once  r^ferr^d  to  & 
comment  by  the  h'..-*orlan,  James  Haxvey 
Robinson,  to  the  effect  that  mankind  aroee 
from  the  ape  because,   like  the  an*».   he   was 
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always  m.onkeylrg  ^r" 
the  ape.  was  able  t^ 
of  his  meddling  cir; 
and  to  pass  them  en 
tions. 

America  Is  the  rightful  heir  to  'his  leEiacy 
cf  mankind.  For  this,  I  believe,  is  tl-.f  n'l^get 
of  liberty — the  right  to  be  mecldVs  ^me  -  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  established  f  ■rms  and 
customs  and  to  search,  according  to  one's 
own  predlsposltl'^n,  for  ways  ^f  cr°a'lng  a 
better  w'>rld  This  U  essentially  'ho  -t-Ty  of 
every  naturalization  cerenr^ny — as  It  was  the 
story  of  earlier  settlers  of  thl.i^  land. 

For  all  Americans  are  el -her  noncon- 
formists or  the  de.scendants  >!  noncon- 
fonnlsts — the  meddlesome,  maverick,  and 
malcontented  people  who  In  some  way — re- 
llglo'us,  political,  or  economic—  oppo^f^'d  the 
established  fcms  of  their  sc<lety  a;  cl  be- 
lieved In  the  ability  oX  m.en  to  im^a-  .ve  on 
these  forms.  They  believed  In  the  ability  of 
men  to  create  a  new  lmae«  of  man.  and  they 
believed  In  the  power  of  man  to  fa^hiuU  so- 


ciety In  the  light  of  that  Imace  Thl.s  !.■!  the 
permanent  rev  'lutlon  of  America,  and  this 
i:  the  re'.  .I'l".  i.  r-cared  by  a'lt.  ■<ricv  pvfv- 
u  h'T"  By  -"l-rr.ng  to  thin  as  a  permar.e^t 
r'ivolutlon  I  Intend  to  Imp.y  tliat  it  La  not 
and   will   never  be   finally   won 

The  rights  and  res;-  nsbllitles  of  democ- 
racy are  by  their  very  i.  iture.  Impermanent 
possessions.  Each  tr«-:ieratlon  must  nurture 
their  growth  during  its  own  time,  as  this 
conference  has  been  doing  by  searching  out 
the  methods  for  our  time. 

In  the  addressee  which  have  been  delivered 
Y  ere.  and  In  the  workshops,  you  have  con- 
j.'lered  the  varied  activities  and  forma  of 
t.tizenshlp.  I  would  like  now  to  consider 
the  common  denominator  underlying  thrse 
activities  and  ask  your  reflection  on  the 
challenge  It  poses  to  us  today.  I  ofTer  no 
original  formula — only  the  obeervatlons  of 
experience. 

When  we  speak  of  the  obligations  of  cit- 
izenship In  dally  life,  I  believe  we  mean 
something  like  this:  the  duty  to  engage  in 
Infomaed,  intelligent,  and  active  participa- 
tion In  the  decisions  of  community  life  based 
upon  one's  capacity  voluntarily  to  submerge 
his  own  private  Interests  In  the  welfare  of 
the  community.  All  of  these  qualities  are 
requisite,  but  particularly  the  latter — for  If 
-he  capacity  for  voluntary  submission  of  the 
individual  will  does  not  exist  then  there  la 
no  community — there  Is  no  society — but  only 
an  aggregate  of  individuals  already  dete- 
riorating toward  anarchy.  For  every  social 
act  presumes  a  sense  of  the  comniurUty— an 
awareness  of  the  ties  that  bind  us  tj  our 
fellow  man.  Herein  He  both  the  greatest 
threat  to  and  the  greatest  hope  of  the  mean- 
ing of   citizenship  In  our   time. 

The  established  and  traditional  meanings 
of  the  citizen  are  threatened — and  Indeed, 
have  been  radically  altered — by  the  central- 
ization of  power  in  our  society  and  by  the 
atomizatlon  of  the  Individual.  To  elaborate 
a  bit  further  on  this  point — I  believe  we  can 
agree  that  the  role  of  the  American  citizen 
was  first  most  clearly  expressed  In  the  writ- 
ings of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Here  was  devel- 
oped the  view  of  the  American  citizen  as 
the  independent  freeholder.  Jealous  of  his 
own  Integrity  and  Independence.  Informed 
on  matters  of  public  concern,  and  capable 
oi  exercising  reasoned  Judgment  In  the  light 
of  this  Information.  The  underlying  as- 
sumption of  this  view  was  that  man  acta  of 
his  own  free  will.  Is  guided  by  the  light  of 
innate  reason,  and  that  all  men  are  poten- 
tially   capable   of    exercising    reason. 

During  the  18th  century  and  for  the  first 
half  of  the  19th  century,  this  typical  Amer- 
ican citizen  found  himself  In  a  society  which 
'.vas  predonxlnantly  rural  and  R^T^rian.  And 
wi'h  the  continual  advancement  of  the 
Iron  tier  there  existed  In  general  a  harmony 
between  the  public  Interest  and  the  Interests 
(•f  the  individual  citizen.  We  need  not  cavil 
at  the  literal  truth  of  thla  picture  In  every 
instance.  This,  I  l)elleve.  la  In  general  a  fair 
.'iketch  of  the  surrounding  conditions  and  the 
basic  a.<?rumptlon8  of  the  historic  Image  of 
*he  Arnerran  clflz.-n  This  Is  etlll  the  Image 
-hat  governs  much  of  the  political  thought 
and  rhetoric  of  today.  But  what  of  the 
chani^e  fr  .m  the  conditions  that  gave  birth 
t-ii    ti..s    .n..t«;e'' 

And  I  sjieak  not  only  of  the  fact  of  change, 
but  the  scope  and  depth — the  quality — ot 
change  Itself  No  i ->nt.-«>r  Ar»  a  man's  years 
measxired  in  terms  cf  gradual  accretions 
f.nd  m(xU/lcatiorL8  c-f  what  he  l«ajnf  i  as  a 
(  aiid  and  youth,  but  a>n-, ;  .ete  rev«>rsAls  and 
reconstructlone  of  hla  view  of  the  universe. 
Indeed,   the  world  alters  as  we   walk   In  It. 

One  of  the  most  profuunM  alterations.  In 
♦erms  ^xf  our  concern  h*>re,  has  attended  the 
prvjcesri  of  centrallzattwn  of  power  The 
(•conomlc  TV)wei-  of  the  modern  corporation, 
the  ?■  .lltlc.al  power  of  the  state,  the  power  to 
(or.trol  the  flow  of  Information  through  the 
:.ia^3    media    of    communication — all    have 


'  een  subject  to  thf  force  of  centrall7.atlon. 
I  am  not  here  c  ncerne<;  with  psuwlng  Judg- 
ment on  this  prcrf-'Sfl  aji  to  whether  it  b-xlea 
111  or  well  for  our  Renubllo.  I  refer  ti  it 
only  as  one  of  the  fMt«  of  oir  eiLRtence. 
and  a  fact  which  Is  not  a-  knowl<>dB-ed  In  the 
Jefferaoiilan  concept  of  the  Individual  and 
society. 

Nor  is  thla  the  only  modem  contradiction 
of  our  traditional  assumptions.  As  part  and 
parcel  of  the  trend  toward  centralization, 
we  have  wltneaaed  alao  what  I  have  termed 
the  atomizatlon  of  the  Individual.  I  refer 
now  to  the  aegmentatlon  of  life  and  the 
alienation  and  Isolation  at  the  Individual 
from  the  forcee  which  shape  his  own  exist- 
ence. Here  we  look  upon  the  aource  of  the 
terrible  lonelinese  and  barrenncaa  which  fill 
the  Uvea  of  so  many  who  have  become  lost  in 
the  complexity  and  glgantl&ip  of  the  modern 
Industrial  society. 

These  are  the  people  whose  lives  stand  In 
contradiction  to  the  traditional  symbols 
and  attitudes  with  which  we  have  sur- 
rounded our  concept  of  the  citizen — a  con- 
cept born  of  another  time,  even  another 
world.  This  was  a  world  of  yeoman  citi- 
zenry, of  economically  Independent  Indi- 
viduals and  decentralized  power.  Now,  I  am 
noC  mourning  the  loes  of  that  world;  It  is 
futile  to  assail  the  forces  and  facts  of 
change.     But  It  Is  foolhardy  to  Ignore  ttiT!; 

And  Ignore  them  we  have — at  least  with 
reference  to  otix  public  attitudes  and  the 
ideas  we  xise  to  fashion  our  understaridlng 
of  public  problems.  Allow  me  to  illustrate 
what  I  mean  by  thla  statement  with  ref- 
erence to  the  field  of  economics.  Our  official 
views — what  Professor  Oalbralth  haa  called 
the  conventional  wladom — were  fornaed  on 
the  basis  of  an  economy  of  Individual  en- 
trepreneurship.  an  economy  In  which  the 
offices  of  ownership  and  management  of  the 
naeans  of  production  were  Joined,  and  an 
economy  In  which  it  was  never  quite  possible 
to  produce  the  necessities  of  life  for  all. 
These  were  the  conditions  on  which  our  still 
existing  traditional  attitudes  were  based. 

Yet,  what  are  the  facts  of  contemporary 
economic  life?  The  modern  giant  corpora- 
tions are  not  pw-ivate  enterprise  In  the  hal- 
lowed terms  of  Adam  Smith  and  Rlcardo; 
they  are  public  InsUtutlons  In  the  most 
meaningful  sense  of  the  word.  Inasmuch  as 
the  declalons  they  make,  the  actions  they 
take,  affect  the  public  welfare  and  the  life  of 
each  of  ua.  And  they  are  InatltuUons  In 
which  the  functions  of  ownership  and  con- 
trol are  not  always  complete,  the  average 
corporate  shareholder,  owning  often  a  part 
In  a  concern  In  which  he  la  Inactive  In  di- 
recting Us  action.  These  are  basic  altera- 
tions In  the  dominant  economic  Institution 
of  our  society,  alteratlona  which  are  seldom 
reflected  In  the  ofBclal  rhetoric  of  today. 

But  more  Important  than  thewr  rhanr»*i*— 
as  it  bears  upon  the  citizen's  resiKinAlblUtv  In 
the  decision-making  process — is  the  fact  that 
we  have  an  economy  of  abundance,  w.lie 
our  public  pollclee  are  based  too  often  upon 
the  theory  of  an  economy  of  scarcity.  Fur 
the  first  time  In  man's  history,  we  have 
achieved  a  form  of  social  and  economic  or- 
ganization In  which  we  can  produce  enough 
for  all.  And  yet  we  are  emb«rmj«»>ed  hy  cur 
riches.  We  talk  of  a  farm  problem  because 
one  working  farmer  cannot  nuse  enouph 
food  for  24  people.  Our  u»x  policies,  ur 
national  budget,  our  philoeophy  of  private 
consumption  against  public  service  -all  are 
based  not  on  the  facta  of  today,  but  on  the 
fictions  of  yesterday. 

Now,  let  me  be  quite  explicit  In  stating 
that  I  offer  these  obeervatlons  in  no  partisan 
sense.  I  am  presently  concerned  only  with 
pointing  out  the  need  for  reexamining  our 
traditional  attitudes  in  the  light  of  p  resent 
political  and  economic  reailUea.  F\  r  t/u.s  is 
the  first  duty  of  the  citizen — to  be  in.*\/raifa 
and  to  think  clearly.  And  In  spite  of  all  our 
modern   communications    devices,    perhaps 
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even  to  some  extent  because  of  them,  the 
problem  of  achieving  adequate  Information, 
and  the  dlfBcultles  of  screening  misinfor- 
mation and  nrechanlzed  Information  have 
probably  neve.'  been  as  acute  since  we 
achieved    unlvfrsal    national    literacy. 

The  way  we  ceal  with  this  problem  will.  In 
all  seriousness,  determine  the  future  destiny 
of  the  United  States  and  the  meaning  of  citi- 
zenship. It  haj  become  almost  axiomatic  In 
any  public  discussion  to  refer  our  national 
destiny  to  the  conflict  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  But  In  this 
sense  the  refere  nee  is  valid,  and  In  this  sense 
the  burden  of  the  future  rests  with  each  of 
us. 

The  conflict  of  our  era  Is  not  only  between 
capitalism  and  communism.  The  basic  an- 
tagonism that  creates  the  gulf  between  our 
two  worlds  Is  between  our  divergent  concepts 
of  the  nature  of  man  and  the  nature  of  his- 
tory. It  is  In  essence  the  conflict  between 
our  view  that  man  Is  free  to  create  history, 
and  the  dlalec->lcal  view  that  history  creates 
man. 

Whether  man  will  be  bound  to  the  Iron 
chains  of  circumstance  and  the  Inexorable 
laws  of  a  malignant  fate — or  whether  we 
will  have  the  freedom  to  choose  a  world  of 
our  own  and  create  that  world  in  the  Image 
we  choose — that  Is  the  option  offered  hu- 
manity today. 

We  In  the  United  States  have  already  cast 
our  own  ballo  — In  the  name  of  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  hajjplness.  But  let  us  be 
quite  clear  that  Mr.  Jefferson  and  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  did  not  mean  by  "happiness  '  the 
pursuit  of  hedonistic  pleasures  in  the  seml- 
narcotlzed  state  too  prevalent  today  They 
meant — and  It  Is  our  duty  thus  to  reaffirm — 
the  opportunity  for  fulfillment  of  the  dis- 
tinctively civilized  and  hunaan  virtues — love, 
esthetic  enjoyment,  a  decent  regard  for  one's 
fellow  man.  a  id  respect  for  the  truth. 

These  are  tl-  e  values  at  hazard  In  the  con- 
test before  us  Their  loss  under  the  domi- 
nance of  the  CJmmunlst  autocracy  will  mean 
the  fixation  of  human  morality  at  a  level  less 
than  human.  These  are  the  stakes  for  which 
we  are  playing— stakes  which  are  surely  high 
enough  to  call  from  each  of  us  the  utmost 
In  IntelUgenc* .  self -sacrifice  and  determina- 
tion that  he  has  to  give. 

In  closing,  I  refer  once  again  to  some 
words  of  Justice  Hand.  six>ken  at  a  time 
when  the  United  States  was  Just  moving 
out  of  a  time  of  peril.  However,  they  are 
equally  appropriate  to  our  own  time  as  we 
lace  a  new  peril. 

"If  our  Nation  could  not  Itself  exist  half 
slave  and  half  free,  are  we  sure  that  It  can 
exist  In  a  wcrld  half  slave  and  half  free? 
Is  the  same  conflict  lese  irrepressible  when 
worldwide  than  It  was  80  years  ago  when  It 
was  only  nationwide?  Right  knows  no 
boundaries  and  justice  no  frontier;  the 
brotherhood  o.'  man  Is  not  a  domestic  Insti- 
tution. 

"We  may  net  stop  until  we  have  done  our 
part  to  fashion  a  world  In  which  there  shall 
be  some  share  of  fellowship,  which  shall  be 
better  than  a  den  of  thieves.  Let  ub  not 
disguise  the  dlfUcultles;  and,  above  all.  let  us 
not  content  ourselves  with  noble  aspirations, 
counsels  of  ]>erfectlon,  and  self-righteous 
advice  to  others.  •  •  •  We  shall  need  the 
wisdom  of  th<'  serpent;  we  shall  have  to  be 
content  with  t  hort  steps;  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  give  and  take;  we  shall  face  the  strongest 
passions  of  mankind — our  own,  not  the  least; 
and  In  the  erd  we  shall  have  fabricated  an 
Imperfect  Instrument.  But  the  history  of 
man  has  Just  begun;  In  the  eons  which  lie 
before  him  lie  limitless  hope  or  limitless 
despair.  The  choice  la  his;  the  present 
choice  is  ours.     It  Is  worth  the  trial." 

The  frontlei-B  of  freedom  are  always  for- 
ward. The  challenge  to  a  finer  cltlzensliip 
lies  ahead. 


American  Indian  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  RKM.ARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOtJTH    DAXOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RES'RESEN'TATn'ES 
Tuesday,  January  19.  1960 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  in- 
troduced today  a  joint  resolution  pro- 
posing to  set  aside  1  day  each  year  to  be 
known  as  American  Indian  Day. 

The  resolution  proposes  that  the  third 
Thursday  in  August  each  year  be  desig- 
nated as  a  day  to  be  set  aside  by  the 
President  to  observe  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities  the  first  Amer- 
ican— the  original  American — the  Amer- 
ican Indian. 

I  have  done  this  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Governors'  Interstate  Indian  Coun- 
cil which  has  done  such  an  excellent  job 
of  helping  to  bring  about  recognition  of 
the  Indian  problem.  It  was  their  sug- 
gestion that  this  be  done  as  a  means  of 
making  it  p>ossible  to  give  special  recog- 
nition and  honor  to  the  original  citizens 
of  this  country.  We  have  had  several 
days  for  the  recognition  of  other  groups, 
we  have  had  sijecial  weeks  for  the  recog- 
nition of  various  industries,  but  never, 
Mr.  Sp>eaker,  have  we  officially  desig- 
nated a  time  for  the  recognition  of  the 
American  Indian. 

I  am  confident  the  effect  that  this 
would  have  is  significant  and  important 
for  America's  first  citizens.  One  im- 
portant thing  that  I  see  in  this  is  making 
the  people  of  America  aw-are  of  the  con- 
tributions that  Indians  collectively  have 
made  in  this  country  and  possibly  to  in- 
fluence the  Congress  to  take  a  more  se- 
rious, dedicated,  and  active  interest  in 
Indian  aCfairs. 

It  was  the  thought  of  the  Governor's 
Interstate  Indian  Council  that  if  a  day 
were  set  aside  by  Congress  as  American 
Indian  Day  it  would  help  to  create  many 
of  the  finer  aspects  of  Indian  culture 
and  heritage  and  bring  the  knowledge 
to  Americans  ever>'where  that  Indians 
still  exist,  forming  a  definite  and  con- 
structive part  of  American  .society  in- 
stead of  in  a  fictional  and  romantic 
state.  It  would  help  t-o  make  the  Ameri- 
can F>eople  generally  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  Indian  people  are  no  different 
than  non -Indians,  that  they  want  jobs, 
employment,  income,  and  to  provide  for 
their  families,  not  only  the  necessities, 
but  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities for  education  that  are  avail- 
able in  non-Indian  communities. 

It  could  be  pointed  out  that  the  In- 
dian people  were  segregated  into  com- 
munities first  for  the  protection  of  the 
non-Indian  and  then  later,  m  an  agricul- 
tural adventure  in  rehabilitation.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  .simply  be- 
cau.se  the  Indian  people  re.sided  on  the 
land  that  they  are  not  neces.sarily 
fanners  and  ranchers  but  have  a  high 
degree  of  manual  skill  and  that  :f  given 
an  opportunity  could  and  would  raise 
the  level  of  their  own  economic  status. 
It  could  be  pomted  out  on  these  spe- 
cial days  that  industry-  has  been  reluc- 
tant to  locate  on  these  reser\'ation  areas 


without  some  special  inducement  such 
as  a  tax  inducement,  or  something  of 
that  nature,  but  with  such  an  induce- 
ment industry  could  and  w'ould  locate 
on  these  Indian  reservations,  oisening  up 
a  whole  new  vista  of  opportunity  for 
the  Indian  people  and  give  them  an  op- 
portunity to  lift  themselves  up  by  their 
owTi  bootstraps 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  people,  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Con  cress  and 
could  be  brought  out  on  the  occasion  of 
this  special  date  to  be  established  as 
American  Indian  Day 

The  date  of  Thursday  on  the  3d  week 
in  August  has  been  chosen  because  this 
is  an  era  of  time  during  the  summer 
when  the  Indians  of  most  areas  are 
holding  special  events.  The  Indians  of 
Oklahoma  celebrate  their  Anadarko  Ex- 
position during  this  week.  The  Indians 
of  the  Northern  Plains  are  holding  their 
fall  expositions  and  councils  at  about 
this  time.  Consequently.  I  have  named 
the  Thursday  of  the  third  week  in  Au- 
gust as  a  suggested  date  for  recogniz- 
ing the  first  American  on  American  In- 
dian Day. 


Recent  Development*  Affecting  the  U.S. 
Atomic  Power  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

Of     C  "iLITVlR.NI.^ 

IN  THE  HOr.-!^E  OF  REPRESEXTATI\'ES 

Tu'^<dah    January  19,  1960 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  ;n  ti',e  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  foliowmu  address 

Recent  Developments  Afffcting  the  US. 
Atomic   Power   Prugr.'M.i 

(Remarks  by  Congressman  Ciirr  HoLmEi.D, 
Democrat,  of  California,  at  workshop  meet- 
ing of  the  Electric  Consumer  Information 
Committee.  Washington,  D  C  .  January  19, 
1960) 

It  is  always  a  p^.'isure  to  tii'.k  with  a  group 
Interested  in  h'.oitAc  ti.ergy.  piirt;cular".y 
from  the  consumers   poir.t  cf  view. 

As  we  enter  each  new  decade  it  Is  always 
wise — or  it  at  least  is  always  done — to  take 
stock  on  the  last  year  and  have  a  look  at  the 
next  10  years. 

GOALS    AN-C    PREDICTIONS 

I  repret  to  say.  that  from  the  consumers' 
Tiewpoint.  we  have  not  achieved  economic 
atomic  power  In  the  United  St.-ite.s  by  1960. 
You  will  recall  the  rosy  predictions  by  AEC 
and  others  on  this  subject  some  years  ago. 
But  economic  atomic  power  stilj  remains  a 
wiU-o'-the-wisp — off  somewhere  yonder 

You  win  also  recall  the  prediction  of  how 
many  p.. ants  .and  kilowatts  the  United  States 
wovild  have  In  operation  by  1960  or  the  end 
of  this  year  In  1955  the  then  AEC  Director 
of  Reactor  Development  foresaw  about  2  mil- 
lion kilowatts  of  nuclear  p>ower  capacity  In 
service  by  the  end  of  1960  It  now  appears 
that  less  than  40.000  kilowatts  will  be  in 
oper.ation  by  the  end  of  this  year 

Predict:  .n?  were  also  made  as  to  the  U  S. 
foreign  ai-in^.:c  p<.>wer  program  which  m  laree 
part  w:i.s  to  be  carried  out  in  co^'peration 
with  E.i'.tT  >m  F'lrmer  AEC  Chairman 
Strauss  adapted  tlie  goal  established  b\    tlie 
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so-called  "three  wlae  men"  erf  15  million  kilo- 
watts of  atomic  power  In  Buratom  countries 
by  1967,  and  3  million  kilowatts  by  the  end 
of  1969. 

The  objective  of  the  ABC-Euratom  Coap- 
eratlve  program  was  scaled  down  to  be  1 
million  kilowatts  by  the  end  of  1963.  The 
Joint  Committee  extended  it  to  1965  for 
two  plants.  However,  when  proposals  were 
received  last  fall,  only  one  project  was  sub- 
mitted. This  was  the  Italian  55enn  project 
which  was  planned  prior  to  Eviratxim  and 
could   be  carried  on   Independently  of  it. 

So  we  see  the  chickens  let  out  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Amendment  of  1964  are  be- 
ginning to  come  home  to  rooet.  or  to  change 
the   metaphor,   somebody    laid    an    egg. 

CTRRENT     STATUa     OF     PROJICTS 

Now  what  are  the  reasons  for  our  dif- 
ficulties? In  addition  to  the  problems  of 
the  Madison  Avenue  approach,  it  should  be 
understood  that  many  people  underesti- 
mated the  difflculty  of  the  technical  pr':b- 
lems  which  had  to  be  solved.  These  In  turn 
raised  costs,  delayed  schedules,  and  pre- 
sented financial  problems. 

Perhaps  a  brief  rundown  of  the  current 
status  of  various  projects  would  help  make 
this  point  clear.  I  hesitate  to  go  into  any 
detail,  since  the  newsletters  of  your  various 
organizations  do  this  very  well.  I  especi- 
ally find  Jim  Grahl's  APPA  newsletter  In- 
teresting and  Informative. 

As  of  this  date  not  one  watt  of  civilian 
power  is  being  generated  in  the  United 
States  by  atomic  reactors,  except  possibly 
th«  small  Oak  Ridge  HR£  experiment.  The 
Shipplngport  reactor,  our  first  snd  larp^st 
central  station  plant,  has  been  shut  down 
since  October  for  planned  replacement  of 
fuel  elements  and  will  not  b«  in  operation 
until  the  rprlng  of  this  year  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  experimental  b<  Ulng 
water  reactor  at  Argonne  Is  under  modifica- 
tion and  win  not  be  In  operation  unt:!  late 
this  year  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
sodium  reactor  experiment  at  S  nta  Susana 
has  been  shut  down  since  Oct^-ber  or  last 
year  to  rectify  a  fuel  element  failure  and 
will  not  be  In  operation  until  aometune  this 
spring. 

These  shutdowns  do  not  mean  lack  of  prog- 
ress They  Illustrate  the  developmental 
problems  we  encounter. 

Reactor  plants  under  con.'jtructlon  are  also 
having  their  troubles — schedule  and  cost- 
wise.  The  first  and  largest  privately 
financed  conunercial  plant,  the  Dresden  sta- 
tion, has  recently  run  into  trouble  due  to 
technical  problems — fuel  elemer.t  cladding 
and  control  rod  failures.  The  next  largest 
commercially  financed  plant  is  the  Consoli- 
dated Edl'on.  Indian  Point  plant,  which  has 
already  experienced  an  Increase  In  the  esti- 
mated cost  from  $55  million  to  $100  mil- 
lion— nearly  100  percent,  and  this  may  be 
only  the  beginning  Detroit  Edls.  >n'3  cost 
estimate  h.is  gone  up  and  It  stiil  hasn't  been 
proved  safe. 

The  public  and  cooperative  atomic  energy 
plants  also  have  their  troubles   as  vou  know. 

The  first  cooperative  public  atomic  power 
proposal  was  submitted  to  the  Comn.isslon  in 
1955  In  refponse  to  the  Atomic  Energy  C^m- 
mission's  first  request  for  proposals  This 
plant  is  still  not  complete.  The  comple- 
tion date  has  slipped  from  the  orlglnnl  esti- 
mate of  1959  to  1963  and  the  >riglnal  cost 
estimate  has  gone  up  from  approximately 
♦25  million  to  tSO  million. 

Of  the  seven  public  and  cooperative 
atomic  power  proposals  submitted  to  the 
Commission  In  1955  and  1906  in  r^-sponse 
to  the  Commission's  second  Invr.^tion  for 
cooperative  atomic  powerp;an*s.  only  two 
are  i>re8ently  being  pursued.  These  are  the 
Plqua  and  the  Elk  River  projects,  neither 
of  which  Is  complete.  The  estimated  ci»;t  of 
both  projects  has  approximately  d  ibled 
and  the  original  estimated  completion  dates 
have  been  extended  considerably. 


The  only  bright  spot  In  oxir  power  re- 
actor program  Is  our  naval  reactor  program 
where  reactors  at  this  moment  are  perf  jrm- 
lig  a  Job  which  cannot  be  equaled  by  any 

ether  energy  source. 

DEVELOPMKNT  OF  REVTBKD  ATOMIC  POWER 
PROGRAMS 

The  difficulties  In  which  the  atomic  pow- 
er industry  found  Itseif  In  1958-58  led,  of 
course,  to  demands  fur  revLsed  ur  accelerated 
f.rogram.s. 

Whether  we  are  building  enough  atomlo 
power  projects  can  be  debated,  but  no  one 
can  charge  that  not  enough  studies  have 
teen  n;.i.de  of  the  atomic  power  program. 
I'here  was  the  McKlnney  rep''>rt  to  the  Joint 
Committee  in  January  1956:  the  atomic 
energv  acceleration  repirt  made  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  .\torr.lc  Energy  In  July  1956; 
the  .American  .Assembly  aiid  Natl  nal  Plan- 
r.ing  As.so<:ia'. !•  n  repijrta  In  1j57.  the  Joint 
Committee  and  AEC  seminars  with  leading 
rear'or  and  lr.fl-,ii.try  ex-rer*^^  in  1957;  the 
Iklis^n  Elec'rlc  Institute  rep^ -rts  In  19.58.  the 
Joint  Committee  staff  report  on  a  proposed 
expanded  clvllla.n  nuclear  power  program  In 
August  1958;  the  AEC  ad  hoc  committee  re- 
port In  1959;  and  now  .AEC  Ls  preparing  Its 
report  on  a  pr')ix>aed  10-year  prjgram.  and 
Mr  R-  b<irt  McKlnney  is  reviewing  the  for- 
eign  sltuaUon   for   the   Joint   Con-.mlttee, 

All  of  these  reports  have  agreed  that  !t 
Is  lmport.\nt  to  develcp  economic  atomic 
power,  t<i  meet  sharply  rl.^lng  domev<<tic  needs 
for  power  In  fuuire  decades  .-xnd  to  establish 
and  maintain  clear  International  leadership 
m  an  lm.port.ini  technology 

Several  of  the  repor'j  also  agreed  upon  a 
goal  of  economic  at<jmlc  p-^wer  In  the  United 
States  In  10  ye.ars  The  Edison  Electric  In- 
stitute report  In  1958  suggested  that  eco- 
nomic nuclear  p'-'wer  m.ight  be  at 'kilned  by 
1968.  the  AEC  ad  hoc  committee  report  In 
1959  chose  ri59  as  the  target  year 

This  tendency  to  hope  perennially  that 
we  win  reach  our  goal  In  10  years  is  not 
new.  Back  In  1955.  the  then-Director  of 
AEC  reactor  development  foresaw  a  10-year 
Induction  pha^e  and  then  a  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  commercial  nuclear  power  ca- 
pacity. Five  years  later,  we  may  be  still 
foreseeing  success  10  years  hence  Unless 
we  take  more  vigorous  action  to  make  our 
predictions  come  true,  I  fear  that  we  may 
be  forever  predicting  that  economic  atomic 
p(jwer  will  be  here  m  10  years. 

I  would  make  the  personal  suggestion  that 
we  stick  with  the  goal  we  established.  In 
1958,  the  Edison  Electric  Institute — sure- 
ly a  con.servatlve  Institution — suggested  that 
economically  competitive  nuclear  power 
mlel-.t  be  pon.slble  by  196R  That  this  Is  still 
fea-sibie  is  indicated  by  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Walter  Zi.-^in  Uj  the  Joint  Economic  Comnalt- 
tt-e  Hi  Oc'ober  ld59.  He  sd.id  that  the  next 
generation  of  large-size  plants  will  be  com- 
petitive In  some  areas  of  the  United  States. 
Such  p!an*s  could  be  built  and  In  opera- 
tion by  1965  or  1966.  according  to  Zlnn. 
But  under  present  AEC  policies  this  is  not 
Ufeely  to  be  done  before  1970. 

Instead  of  making  more  studies,  why  do 
we  r.  t  consider  doing  what  Dr  Zinii  says  is 
P'jesible.  particularly  since  a  recent  pre- 
view of  .AEC  s  forthcom.l.og  report  on  Its  10- 
year  program  confirms  thi.s  view.  In  a 
speech  In  November,  the  Director  of  Re- 
actor Development  for  AEC—  Prank  Pitt- 
man  -said  that  the  studies  recently  made 
for  .AEC  show  that  with  some  fur'her  re- 
search and  development  a  30<J.000-k;lowatt 
pressurized  water  plant  could  be  built  to 
prudu^e  pi-/wer  at  costs  Ci.>mpetitive  In  some 
aj-ea.s  jf  the  Ur^ted  St.\tes.  and  that  this 
project  c<3Uld  be  started  "In  the  near  fu- 
ture '• 

The  Pittman  report  on  the  AEC  studies 
al-i^o  concluded  that,  assuming  succef^s  ;:i 
further  research  and  development,  It  would 
be  possible  to  start  construction  by  1963 
on  300,000  kilowatt  boiling  water  and  organ- 


ic plants  which  should  produce  power  at 
c'jsls  compeuuve  in  relatively  high  fuei 
r.ifet  areas  >f  the  United  States  Presum«(>iv 
these   could    b«    Lu    optratluu    by    Uie   end  of 

iwt>a. 

P^iLICT    mSTia    IN    ATOMIC    POWER    >>R<^xntANr 

Consideration  of  the  .AEC  10-year  program 
(as  forecast  by  the  Plttman  rep)ort)  nil.ses 
again  policy  Issues  which  have  been  with  us 
for  a  number  of  years. 

NARROWING  DOWN   ON   RKACTOR   CONCEPTS 

One  is  the  ConimlasUin'g  alleged  recent 
policy  of  emphaslzlnK  three  basic  reactor 
concepts — the  pressurized  *at»r  boiling  and 
orgaiUc  cooled  and  mol- r^i-ed  n.nd  p<>L8ibly 
cutting  back  the   effort  on   other   typea 

I  question  whether  we  know  enough  yet 
to  put  most  of  our  eggs  In  only  two  or  three 
baskets.  I  8Usp*?ct  that  AEXT'g  deemph'isla 
on  the  other  conw^pis-  -atjm*'  of  which  may 
In  the  long  run  prove  superior — may  be  dic- 
tated more  by  budget  considerations  than 
by  Informed  technical  Judgments.  We  have 
only  one  large  power  rfi..-.  r  In  o;)eration 
and  are  only  In  the  t-ar.y  pnases  of  this  new 
technology 

If  we  confine  our  major  bets  now  to  only 
two  or  three  basic  concepts  we  nvay  savs 
money  In  the  short  run  But  if  we  should 
find  m  the  future  that  we  had  gues.<!ed 
wrong  the  cutbacks  b«'ing  made  by  the  Com- 
mission will  prove  to  be  extremely  oosUy. 
I  do  not  endorse,  consequently  the  present 
Ctimmlsslon  tendency  to  ab>\ndon  our  pre- 
vious program  of  developing  six  to  eight  dif- 
ferent types  of  nuclear  planla. 

Sr7R    or    PHOTOTTPIS 

Nontechnical  factors  alsti  seem  to  have  In- 
fluenced Commission  views  of  the  sizes  of 
the  developmental  plants  which  should  be 
built.  I  have  believed  that  construction  of 
a  certain  number  of  large  demon.<itratlon 
prototypes  will  be  required  In  cjrder  to  de- 
velop any  given  reactor  ty7>e  to  the  point 
that  it  Is  commercially  attractive.  This  view 
was  confirmed  unanimously  In  1957  by  a 
group  of  outstanding  reartor  development 
experts  convened  by  the  Joint  Committee 

To  my  knowledge,  nothing  has  developed 
since  1957  which  would  alter  their  crmrlu- 
slons.  I  consequently  believe  that  AECs  ad 
hoc  committee  was  mistaken  In  recommend- 
ing a  year  ago  that,  in  g'^neral.  only  plants 
of  small  and  moderate  size  should  be  cm- 
structed  I  believe  that  AEC  was  mls'aken 
In  accepting  that  recomniendatlon  T^iere 
is  some  suspicion  that  the  so-called  'proto- 
type" plants  may  have  been  especially  ap- 
pealing to  AEC  for  reasons  having  nothing 
to  do  with  the  technical  requirements  of  the 
program.  The  smaller  plai.ta  would  coet  less 
money,  obviously,  than  laree  plants  and  this 
would  please  the  budgpt^ers  Since  their 
energry  output  could  be  more  readily  ab- 
sorbed by  AEC  Installations  or  else  wasted, 
the  dlsp>oeltlon  of  any  Oovernment  atomic 
power,  which  so  frightens  tlie  AEC,  could  be 
avoided. 

More  recently,  the  Comml.sslon  seems  to 
be  shifting  back  to  the  view  that  full-scale 
demonstration  plants  will  have  to  be  built. 
I  understand  that  AEC  la  now  shopping 
around  for  a  utility  or  utility  combine  to 
undertake  the  200-  to  300-megawatt  pressur- 
ized water  project  which  I  mentioned 
earlier 

LEVEL     OF     EXPENDrriTRKS     ToR      ATOMIC      POWER 
PROGRAM 

The  dominant  policy  l.ssue  In  the  past 
several  years  has  been  one  of  budgets  and 
expenditures.  We  who  have  long  urg'^d  a 
vigorous  and  effective  atomic  power  develop- 
ment program  find  that  the  key  procram  de- 
cisions In  this  administration  are  being 
made  more  and  more  by  the  bot  kkeepers 
and  biidifet.-ers  rather  than  by  technical 
authuntiea. 

The  bookkeepers  seem  unable  to  peer  be- 
yond the  ends  of  their  noses  In  determ.n.mg 
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what  this  country  can  afford  In  the  way  of 
public  Investments.  In  the  atomic  power 
field,  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  remaining 
technical  problems  In  order  to  attain  eco- 
nomic atomic  power  at  the  earliest  feasible 
date  could  bring  the  consumers  of  this 
country  very  .arge  savings.  Such  a  develop- 
ment Inevltaoly  would  restrain  the  steady 
upward  trend  in  the  costs  of  the  fossil 
fuels.  As  yoa  know,  gas  prices  have  been 
climbing  at  a  startling  rate  and  even  the  cost 
of  coal,  despite  our  huge  reserves,  has  been 
Increasing  at  an  average  rate  of  about  1.5 
percent  per  year. 

If  the  development  of  low-cost  nuclear 
power  were  to  achieve  a  saving  In  fuel  costs 
of  no  more  than  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per 
electrical  kllDwatt-hour,  this  would  mean 
savings  to  the  American  consunjere  by  1975 
of  more  thaii  92  billion  per  year  We  can 
well  afford  tD  inveet  another  $100  to  $150 
million  per  year  now  In  accelerating  atomic 
power  development.  When  the  potential 
economic  gains  are  considered,  we  cannot 
afford  not  to. 

This  annual  Incremental  investment  Is 
about  what  was  eBtimated  as  necessary  by 
the  Joint  CctnmJtU»e  SU.T  Report  of  1958 
Relative  to  :he  t<jtal  AEC  budget  of  $2  6 
billion  In  fisial  1959.  or  to  the  massive  ex- 
penditures for  nilasile  development,  for  ex- 
ample, this  Is  hardly  an  astnjnomlcal  sum. 

(Indeed  tl  e  total  AEC  expenditures  for 
fiscal  year  li-59  are  but  a  fraction  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  gr<,>ss  national  product, 
ar«  only  3.3  percent  of  total  Federal  ex- 
penditures, and  5  6  j-ercei.t  of  U)lal  expendi- 
tures for  nat;onal  defense  ) 

riNANCIAL    ASSrSTANCI    AND   SUBSIDIKS 

A  related  i>ollcy  Issue  which  I  assume  will 
be  re<ipened  this  year  Is  the  qM»".«<t!on  of 
whether  adc  Itlonal  subsidies,  In  the  form 
of  capital  (rr.\nt<5,  should  be  offered  to  utUl- 
tlaa  to  enab  e  them  to  build  th»^  hddltlonal 
plants  whi<->    ure  de<>ined  necr-ssary. 

In  consldrrlng  this  quest!  ^n.  we  should 
take  a  look  at  how  far  we  have  come  In 
subsldlzlnsr  these  so-called  prUate  plants 
In  1954.  when  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion and  th?  Republican  majority  In  Con- 
gress Inslsud  upon  rewriting  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act.  private  Industry  spokesmen  as- 
sured the  Joint  Committee  that  If  the  act 
were  amended,  private  Industry  would  de- 
velop economic  atomic  power  with  its  own 
resources.  lAr.  Walker  Clsler  of  Detroit  Edi- 
son even  de;lared  that  his  utility  would  re- 
quire no  guaranteed  buy  back  of  byproduct 
Plutonium  as  far  back  as  195.3. 

The  fact  Is.  of  course,  that  private  In- 
dustry has  not  been  able  to  proceed  unaided 
with  the  development  of  atomic  power,  but 
has  had  to  come  back  to  Congress  with  re- 
peated requests  for  additional  Federal 
aasistance. 

The  fundamental  Government  aid.  is 
AECs  reacti)r  development  program.  With- 
out the  public  research  program,  there  Is 
not  one  of  the  privately  sponsored  atomic 
power  projects  which  could  even  have  been 
proposed.  Instead  of  diminishing  after  re- 
vision of  the  Act  In  1954  and  the  entry  of 
private  industry,  AEC  power  reactor  develop- 
ment expenditures  have  Increased  every  year 
and  now  are  at  a  level  of  $105  million  per 
year — five    Umes    the    1954    level. 

A  second  significant  subsidy  Is  the  Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed price  for  the  power  re- 
actor byproduct,  plutonium.  The  present 
base  price  of  $30  per  gram  reflects  a  subsidy 
of  about  $18  per  gram  to  a  power  reactor 
operator.  Despite  Walker  Clslers  protecta- 
tlons  In  1953.  the  subsequent  flnancial  plan 
for  the  fast-breeder  reactor  sponsored  by 
Detroit  Edison  and  others  assumes  Govern- 
ment Plutonium  payments  of  more  than  $33 
million,  about  $20  million  of  which  would 
be  clear  Government  subsidy. 

For  the  more  usual  nonbreeder  reactors, 
the  present  plutonium  base  price  represents 
a  subsidy  of  a1x)Ut   1.5  mills  per  kilowatt- 


hour.     For  a  100,000-kllowatt  plant,  this  will 
amount  to  about  $1  million  per  year 

A  third  Important  p>ubllc  subsidy  fur  tlie 
so-called  "private"  projects  Is  ti'^e  Govern- 
ment luel  loan  program.  The  Government 
finances  the  product. on  of  all  enriched  ura- 
nium fuel  and  loans  it  to  the  utilities  at  4 
percent  per  year.  As  long  as  the  utility 
generates  pKDwer  wltli  eiu-iched  uranium.  It 
will  receive  a  perpetual  series  of  loans  and 
never  rep>ay  the  outstanding  balance.  A  pri- 
vate Industrial  reactor  expert  (Menke)  told 
the  Joint  Committee  last  year  that  the  fuel 
loan  program  is  "a  very  heavy  subsidy  ' 
worth  about  seven-tenths  of  1  mill  per  kll <>- 
watt-hour.  This  Is  because  It  would  cost 
the  private  utilities  up  to  10  percent  jx'r  yeiu- 
to  finance  their  own  fuel  Inventories.  Fur 
a  100.(X)0-kllowatt  nuclear  plant,  the  fuel 
loan  subsidy  alone  will  be  worth  almost  a 
half  million  dollars  per  year  to  a  private 
utility. 

In  view  of  its  preat  affection  for  high 
Interest  rat^s.  I  am  surprised  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  not  propoeed  to  raise  the 
fuel  loan  cliarp'^  above  4  percent  The  laKst 
short-term  Treasury  bonds  were  sold  at  an 
int.ere6t  rate  of  5  percent. 

A  fourUi  form  of  Government  aid  Is  the 
cheap  enriched  uranium  fuel  provided  by 
the  Government  Tlie  major  elemeiit  m  tlie 
price  of  enriched  uranium  is  the  c<-»st  of  jviw- 
er  Knd  all  enriched  uranium  In  the  United 
suites  Is  produced  either  with  low-cost  TVA 
power  '>r  with  jiower  from  private  piunts 
which  Is  also  li^w  c<.tf-t  because  of  ti>c  TVA 
"yardslirk"  and  Government  underwriting 
Thus  with  the  advent  of  an  atonilc  jxiwcr 
Industry,  and  the  widespread  use  of  enriched 
uranium  fuel,  the  benefit*  of  low-coet  TVA 
power  will  be  cxjvirted  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Since  about  three- f our Uis  of 
the  benefits  will  go  to  the  privately  owned 
\iiilitles  one  would  tliink  they  would  be 
stanch  friends  of  the  TVA.  However,  they 
seem  Lnste;id  to  want  the  cheap  uranium 
fuel  but  uj  ervwouate  the  power  agency 
which  makes  Its  low  cost   p>sslble 

The  low  coet  of  US  enriched  uranium 
probably  should  not  be  called  a  subsidy. 
since  the  TVA  and  private  utility  p<.)wer 
charges  to  AEC  cover  all  costs,  but  it  is  a 
benefit  to  the  nuclear  power  industry  made 
possible  by  huge  Government  Investments 
and  underwriting. 

Federal  fuel  reprocessing  Is  another  public 
subsidy  provided  for  all  power  reactor  proj- 
ects, it  has  been  estimated  that  If  pri- 
vate facilities  were  available,  the  cost  would 
be  two  to  three  times  the  charee  made  by 
AEC.  For  the  privately  financed  plant  of 
Commonwealth  Edison,  for  example,  at  Dres- 
den, m.,  the  savings  represented  by  the  Gov- 
ernment fuel-processing  service  will  approxi- 
mate more  than  $2  million  during  the  first 
5  years  of  plant  operation,  and  for  Detroit 
Edison's  fast  breeder,  more  than  $8  5  million, 
and,  of  course,  subsidies  are  also  extended  to 
cooi>eratlves  and  public  pKDwer  associations 
under  the  AEC  second  round  demonstration 
program. 

In  addition  to  these  general  forms  of  aid. 
the  Government  Is  providing  sp>eclflc  grants 
of  research  and  development  funds  and  fuel 
subsidies  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars 
p>er  project  for  many  of  the  priv'ately  spon- 
sored developmental  pcrwer  reactors. 

Thus,  the  picttire  today  Is  quite  different 
from  that  promised  by  the  spokesmen  for 
private  enterprise  when  they  declared  In 
1954  that  rewriting  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  to  facilitate  private  activity  was  about 
all  that  would  be  required,  other  than  a 
continuation  of  a  m.odest  national  research 
and  development  program. 

Yet,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  publicly  subsidized, 
privately  sponsored  program  have  fallen 
short  of  what  was  promised.  For  example, 
the  original  estimated  completion  date  for 
the  Yankee  atomic  energy  plant,  was   1957, 


and  for  the  Detroit  Edison  plant,  1958. 
Both  are  njw  scheduled  for  full  operation 
next  year.  Similar  slippages  have  occurred 
With  other  projevts  and  some  ha\e  been  can- 
celed entirely. 

Thus  despite  valiant  efTorts  and  a  sub- 
stantial progiam  of  Government  subsidies 
and  service*,  the  private  organization*  have 
not  been  able  to  move  forward  with  proj- 
ects as  rapidly  as  was  promised  by  vhefK  and 
by  the  Conunisslon. 

Last  year,  to  stimulate  the  proposals  for 
additional  prc'jects,  AEC  Chairmaia  McCone 
recommended  a  new  subsidy  pri:>gra£n  under 
which  AEC  wjuld  finance  up  to  half  the 
cc>6t  of  a  nuclear  powerplaiit  but  allow  title 
to  remain  In  the  sp^'ns^^ring  utility.  This 
was  to  have  been  the  first  of  a  series  of 
projects  financed  with  such  capital  grants. 
This  idea  of  capital  subsidies  £nds  favor 
with  some  members  of  the  Julnt  Coninrrtttce 
also.  I  respect  their  reasons,  but  I  continue 
to  have  questlor^  about  it.  We  already 
have  built  Into  the  atomic  power  Industry 
a  considerable  subsidy  system,  and  the  re- 
sults have  fallen  short  of  the  promise*. 

In  view  of  this  experience,  I  wonder  If  stl^l 
ar.otlier  and  more  substantial  subsidy  pro- 
gram is  clearly  the  best  answer.  I  also  feel 
coiicerned  lliat  initiating  a  capital  subtidy 
pr  /gram  may  open  a  "Piindora's  box."  Once 
stiirted.  Federal  subsidy  programs  huve 
proved  dlf^cult  to  shut  off. 

This  que.^tlon  of  how  to  finance  addi- 
tional projects  is  a  complloated  one,  as  lonp 
us  AEC  continues  to  oppose  a  slaable  Fed- 
eral developmental  power  reactor  program. 
As  you  know.  I  Joined  with  Senator  Ooai  In 
1956  to  authorize  such  a  pn~>gT!«a  Al- 
though recommended  by  the  Joint  Cotnmit- 
tee  and  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  Oor^-Holl- 
fleld  bl.l  was  defeated  in  the  Ho^ise  due 
largely  to  strong  administration  opposition. 
If  the  bill  had  pjissed  and  AEC  had  pro- 
ceeded with  such  a  program,  the  atomic 
p<iwer  prjgriun  would  be  well  abead  of 
where  It  is  now  and  we  would  have  a  series 
of  devcl  pmental  plants  either  In  being 
or  well  binder  way.  In  addition  to  the  proj- 
ects spons->red  by  the  utilities.  We  would 
not  need  now  to  be  considering  oa{}!tal  sub- 
sidies. 

The  great  amount  of  Invaluable  terfenical 
information  produced  through  the  develop- 
ment, construction  and  operatioti  o*  the 
Government's  PWR  demonstrates  the  value 
of  thi£  type  of  p.ant  Under  the  Gore- 
Hollfleld  bill,  a  number  oT  Fuch  heavily 
Instrumented  atomic  t>--wer  laboratories 
could  have  been  undertaken  T^e  rela- 
tively small  Eimounts  of  power  t*»ey  pro- 
duced surely  would  have  done  no  conceiv- 
able harm  to  the  private  utilities,  aod  the 
technological  benefits  to  the  entire  utility 
Industry  would  have  been  very  substantial. 
In  opposing  the  Gore-Holifield  bill  and.  sub- 
sequently, every  effort  we  have  made  to 
initiate  a  Federal  developm.ental  project,  the 
private  utilities  have  done  them-selves  and 
the  general  public   a   grave  disservice 

The  private  utility  project.?  are  not  sub- 
stitutes for  the  P'WR-tyT'e  facility.  They 
are  not  being  designed  or  equlpptHl  pri- 
marily for  research  and  deve!  >pme««  nor 
will  they  be  oi>erated  primarily  t-o  prcxluce 
technical  information.  The  privately  spon- 
sored plants  will  be  operat^Ki  primarily  to 
produce  power.  They  certainly  will  con- 
tribute to  the  t«;hnology.  but  to  a  much 
lesser  extent  than  a  truly  developmental 
facility. 

It  has  almost  been  forgotten  that  AEC  pro- 
posed in  1957-58  that  these  pr.vate  plants 
serve  In  part  as  test  reactors  for  trying  out 
Improved  types  of  fuel  elements.  This  was 
a  counter  to  our  proposed  governmental  ex- 
perimental-prototype type  of  plant.  How- 
ever, as  In  so  many  things,  this  program  was 
dropped  when  the  utilities  apparently  could 
not  coof>erate  as  their  primary  purpose  was 
continuous  power  production. 
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GAJ>8    IN    PROGRAM 

Aa  In  past  years,  I  assume  that  the  Joint 
Committee  during  this  session  win  ^Ive  at- 
tention to  the  gaps  In  our  ati^mic  power  de- 
velopment program  One  of  the  continuing 
lacks  Is  a  program  fcr  heavy  water  rea,^^3^s 
using  natural  uranium  as  fuel  In  pu'.tir.g 
this  concept  near  the  bottom  of  Its  pr;  inty 
list,  AEC  seems  to  overloolc  Its  Imp-rtant 
advantages.  A  successful  natural  uranium 
reactor  would  mean  saving  the  power  and 
therefore  the  coal  consumed  in  mak;:;g  en- 
riched uranium  fuel  From  a  conservation 
standpoint,  this  makes  sense  This  reactor 
type  also  would  allow  development  of  a  nor- 
mal commercial  fuel  Industry,  free  of  Gov- 
ernment loans  and  fuel  ownership.  For 
similar  reasons.  It  would  be  more  attractive 
to  foreign  countries,  which  hesitate  to  devel- 
op a  nuclear  p<iwer  Industry  dependent  upon 
enriched  uranium  from  the  United  States. 
I  am  gratified  that  the  present  AEC  has  pro- 
posed a  full-scale  cooperative  program  with 
Canada  In  this  field  This  cooperation 
should  not  replace  our  own  prototype  devel- 
opment 

Another  concept  which  seems  well  worth 
pursuing  Is  the  steam-cooled  reactor,  a  var- 
iant on  the  nuclear  superheat  concept  which 
may  Involve  fewer  technical  difficulties. 

1  believe  that  the  Joint  Committee  should 
also  con.'Jider  the  project  suggested  last  year 
of  a  20.000-kllowatt  plant  on  Guam  If  It  Is 
designed  to  contribute  to  the  technology, 
and  to   an^j^her   process  steam  reactor. 

I  feel  cert<i;n  that  we  also  will  take  up  the 
question  of  authorizing  conversion  of  the 
new  Hanford  plutonium  production  reactor 
to  a  dual-purpose  plant.  This  will  enable 
the  plant  U3  produce  at  least  700,000  kilo- 
watts of  power— more  capacity  than  In 
Bonneville  Dam — rather  than  Just  warm  up 
the  Columbia  River.  General  Electric  Co. 
studies  showed  that  such  a  dual-purpose 
plant  will  produce  plutonium  at  less  cost  to 
the  Governm,int,  with  the  power  priced  at 
going  Bonneville  rates.  Almost  half  the 
power  w  iu;d  be  consumed  by  Hanford  and 
the  remainder  sold  to  Bonneville  for  further 
marketing  to  the  utilities  of  the  region. 
Conversion  needs  to  be  authorized  this  year 
or  next  year  If  It  is  to  be  done  on  the  most 
economical  and  efficient  basis. 

On  all  or  most  of  these  projects,  I  anr. 
afraid  we  will  encounter  the  usual  opposi- 
tion by  the  budge'eers 

I  am  gratified  to  n-)te,  however,  that  the 
Commission  has  gone  \head  with  the  proj- 
ects which  the  Joint  Committep  addtxl  to  the 
program  last  year,  including  the  50-mega- 
watt  b<:jiling  water  reactor  t  jt  municipal  and 
cooperative  systems,  the  organic  moderated 
50-megawatt  prototype  under  third  round 
terms,  and  the  small  nuclear  superheat 
plant  in  Puerto  Rico 

Unfortunately,  however,  there  still  has 
been  a  go-id  deal  of  fCKit-dragging  on  projects 
like  these  which  the  Joint  Committee  adds 
over  commission  opposition.  These  projects 
were  authorized  last  June  and  fvmds  were 
appropriated  m  early  August  but  AEC  waited 
until  the  end  of  December  to  request  pro- 
posals on  the  two  50-megawatt  prototypes 
and  has  only  now  concluded  negotiation  of 
an  agreement  with  the  Puerto  Rico  water 
resources  authority 

I  understand  ail  these  projects  wpre  held 
up  while  Consumers  Power  >*  M..-h:i:an  was 
haggling  about  the  account  of  financial  as- 
sistance it  would  receive  in  the  unsolicited 
proposal  program. 

THE      NITED      FOR     BETTER     ORG  \  .N IZATION     OF     THE 
PROGRAM 

Tn  view  of  AEC  Chairman  McCone's  re- 
marks upon  returning  last  fall  from  a  visit 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  It  Is  h.ird  to  under- 
stand why  the  Commission  delayed  about  6 
months  before  getting  started  on  these  Im- 
portant projects      Mr    MjCot.e.  as  you  know. 


stated  in  November  that  he  had  i>fi-n  Im- 
pressed by  the  speed  with  which  the  So- 
viets appear  able  to  reach  a  specific  objective 
once  they  decide  that  it  Is  of  overriding  :m- 
por'ancp  "  He  declared  that  the  United 
St<itf8  must  be  prepared  to  seize  upon  the 
uiid' rtrtki.'.g.s  wlsich  are  rf  importance  and 
adv(  nee  them  on  an  urgent  basis.  If  we  do 
less,  our  position  of  leadership  soon  will 
fade  away  " 

I  have  been  expressing  the  same  senti- 
ments for  a  good  many  years.  I  only  wish 
that  this  administration  would  match  Ita 
words  with  action. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Commission's 
reluctance  to  back  a  really  vigorous  atomic 
power  development  program  despite  con- 
tinuous pressures  from  the  Joint  Committee 
springs  from  budget  and  p)ower  policy  con- 
siderations which  are  at  best  of  only  second- 
ary ImpKartance. 

The  achievement  of  economic  nuclear 
power  Is  a  technical  problem  and  should  be 
attacked  as  such.  The  technical  problems 
which  must  be  solved  should  be  defined  and 
systematic  programs  to  solve  them  should  be 
planned  and  carried  out  In  a  systematic  way 

Instead,  the  Commission  Initially  pursued 
a  relatively  planless  approach  to  the  con- 
struction of  large,  developmental  power  re- 
actors. The  PWR  and  the  Oak  Ridge  gas- 
cooled  reactor  are  exceptions  but  these  were 
forced  through  over  Commission  resistance 

In  1954.  the  Commission  Initiated  the  first 
of  a  series  of  rounds  under  which  utUltlea 
were  encouraged  to  propose  projects  with 
Federal  aid,  not  so  much  because  this  ap- 
proach was  considered  the  best  way  to  get 
technical  problems  solved  as  that  It  avoided 
Federal  expenditures  for  reactors  and  the 
possibility  of  Federal  atomic  f>ower  produc- 
tion. Some  of  the  resulting  projects  were 
started  more  for  political  or  public  relations 
purposes  than  to  solve  specific  technical 
problems  and  others  bear  only  an  accidental 
relationship  to  a  coordinated  program  to 
achieve  economic  atomic  power. 

When  the  so-called  partnership  ap- 
proach failed  to  produce  an  adequate  pro- 
gram, the  administration  came  forward  In 
mid- 1958  with  the  Euratom  assistance  pro- 
posal. This  plan  had  several  purposes  but 
one  obviously  was  to  reduce  the  need  for 
US  developmental  plants  by  subsidizing 
their  construction  abroad,  hopefully  at  less 
cost  and  of  course  with  no  power  marketing 
responsibilities.  Again,  this  was  an  at- 
tempted political  solution  to  a  technical 
problem  and  I  criticized  It  severely  for  this 
reason.  As  of  this  date,  the  EJuratom  pro- 
gram has  not  resulted  In  one  new  atomic 
power  project.  As  a  substitute  for  US.  de- 
velopmental plants,  It  seems  to  be  a  fiasco. 

What  we  need  Is  a  planned  and  coordi- 
nated program  aimed  at  specific  technical 
objectives  and  tied  to  a  time  schedule  which 
puts  the  pressure  on  AEC.  the  national  lab- 
oratories, and  the  reactor  Industry.  I 
believe  that  unless  we  soon  adopt  such  an 
approach  we  are  not  going  to  achieve  truly 
economic  atomic  power  We  suddenly  will 
wake  up  some  day  to  find  that  we  are  In 
second  or  third  place  In  the  world.  Then, 
as  in  the  missile  field,  there  will  be  under- 
standable demands  for  a  costly  crash  pro- 
gram to  try  to  catch  up. 

Now  I  think  some  progress  has  been 
made  In  this  regard.  In  the  spring  of  1958. 
I  recommended  that  AEC  assume  the  posi- 
tive direction  of  Its  experimental  and  proto- 
type reactor  program.  This  approach  was 
outlined  more  completely  In  the  Joint  com- 
mittee staff  report  in  August  1958.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  AEC  Chairman  McCone 
adopted  this  policy  In  1959.  except  for  the 
unsolicited  proposal  proviso. 

However,  much  more  remains  to  be  d»ne 
In  organizing  and  Implementing  AECs  posi- 
tive direction  of  the  program.  AEC  is  stlU 
In  need  of  a  larger  technical  staff  to  provide 
technical  direction.     Too  much  time  Is  spent 


In  Washington  haggling  over  contracts  and 
not  enough  Is  spent  on  seeing  to  It  that 
adequate  scientific  and  technical  pr'nrram* 
are  planned  and  carried  out  in  the  use  <,; 
exf>erlmental  and  prototype  reactr)rs  Hf-re 
again  the  Shlpplngport  projfv  i  seems  t-.  i^». 
an  exception 

I  am  also  concerned  that  In  recent  mniithi, 
there  seems  to  be  a  growing  attitude  by 
AEC  and  administration  offlclala  that  the 
Soviets  are  cutting  back  on  their  atomic 
power  program,  and  that  we  therefore  can 
relax  The  Ruaalan  atomic  representative, 
Mr  Emelyanov.  has  even  suggested  that  the 
USSR,  and  the  United  States  should  agree 
on  which  type*  of  reactor  prototype  each 
country  would  emphasize,  and  thereby  save 
development  money  As  you  know,  the 
United  States  and  the  U.a.S  R  already  have 
signed  a  memorandum  of  agreement  cover- 
ing exchange  of  visits  and  technical  docu- 
ments and  also  provides  for  developing  Joint 
projects  In  certain  research  fields. 

Although  I  am  most  strongly  in  favr)r  ,,t 
reducing  the  tensions  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia,  we  would  be  foolhardy  to 
relax  our  efforts  In  atomic  power  develop- 
ment for  any  such  reasons.  We  do  not 
know  for  a  fact  that  the  Russians  are  cut- 
ting back  their  atomic  power  effort.  This  is 
only  what  they  have  told  some  US  visitors 
On  the  other  hand,  I  do  know  Uiat  if  I  were 
hoping  to  win  a  competition  I  would  cer- 
tainly try  to  lull  my  competitors  Into  feel- 
ing th%t  they  could  afford  to  relax. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  this  country 
has  been  lulled  before,  only  to  wake  up  with 
the  Russians  running  away  with  the  ball. 
We  received  no  prior  notice  when  the  big 
Soviet  Jet  bombers  first  flew  over  Moscow. 
nor  did  we  have  any  notice  prior  to  sputnik 
and  their  other  outer  space  accomplish- 
ments. We  may  be  faced  with  another  im- 
portant surprise  Just  before  the  summit 
meeting  this  spring. 

Indeed,  In  atomic  energy,  AEC  was  qnit.e 
surprised  at  Geneva  in  1955  when  the  Rus- 
sians announced  the  operation  of  their  b.OOi)- 
kllowatt  atomic  powerplant.  Again  in  1 958 
at  Geneva,  although  the  Joint  committee  wiw. 
assured  by  AEC  that  there  would  be  no  sur- 
prises, the  Soviets  unveiled  their  i(X)  ooo- 
kllowatt  dual-purpose  p<->werplant  amid 
great  publicity. 

I  know  also,  that  in  1953.  the  United  SUite? 
held  undisputed  leadership  In  atomic  power 
technology,  that  we  retained  it  as  late  ius 
1955  but  that  by  October  1,  1958  Dr  Walur 
Zlnn  reported  to  the  Joint  r.  .mniirt/^  that 
Russia  not  only  had  closed  the  gap  but  In 
some  areas  had   moved  ahead  of   us 

Therefore  I  do  not  favor  any  cartel  or 
other  arrangements  to  parcel  out  reactor 
types  with  the  Russians,  or  any  so-called 
cooperative  endeavor  which  would  relax  our 
pressing  forward  to  maintain  our  slim  lead 

Admiral  Rlckover  has  not  paced  his  nu- 
clear submarine  program  In  accordance  with 
what  he  thought  the  Russians  mi^ht  be  do- 
ing In  nuclear  submarine  development  He 
has  pressed  ahead  as  rapidly  as  p<is.';lble. 
and  as  a  result  the  security  of  the  United 
States  today  Is  greatly  bolstered  by  the  ixm- 
sesslon  of  this  unique  and  powerful  weapoti 

The  same  policy  should  apply  In  the  field 
of  atomic  power  development.  Our  own 
power  needs,  as  this  group  knows  well,  will 
mushroom  Immensely  In  coming  decades, 
and  the  sooner  we  have  an  additional  soiu-ce 
of  low-coet  power  the  better  for  the  long- 
term  well-being  of  the  American  people 

Abroad,  two-thirds  of  the  world's  peoples 
are  energy -starved.  Electric  power  is  e-ssen- 
tlal  If  they  are  to  improve  their  miserable 
living  standards,  .^s  a  means  of  meetint? 
their  potentially  huge  needs,  atomic  power 
Is  of  great  Interest  and  will  assume  ever- 
increasing  Importance. 

The  battle  has  been  joined  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Red  Chinese  for  the  friend- 
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ship  of  the  oncommltted  and  underdevel- 
oped countries — most  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation. In  this  competition,  A.merlcan  lead- 
ership In  the  new  and  vital  technology  of 
atomic  energy  and  power  can  be  a  factor  of 
great  value. 

To  speed  the  realization  of  economic 
benefits  by  the  American  corcumer,  then, 
and  to  re^ln  the  decisive  International 
leadership  we  once  enjc-yed.  I  will  continue 
to  urge  a  strong,  coordinated,  and  purpose- 
ful Federal  program  for  the  ^development  of 
nuclear  power. 


Statement  by  Hon.  J.  W.  Fulbright,  of 
Arkansas,  Commenting  on  ,Addre$f  by 
Premier  Khrushchev  to  Supreme  Soviet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 


rN  THE  sb:na:"e  of  nic  united  states 
Tuesday.  January  19,  1960 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Ricord  the  text 
of  a  request  which  I  received  from  the 
Soviet  news  agency  Tass  and  the  text 
of  my  reply. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

New  York,  N.Y..  14  NFT, 

January  14,  1960. 
Senator  James  Pularigut. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  are  asking  group  of  prominent  Ameri- 
cans for  statements  of  about  400  words  com- 
menting on  Khrushchev's  address  to  Su- 
preme Soviet.  We  would  greatly  appreciate 
statement  from  you.  As  you  undoubtedly 
know  our  agency  serves  entire  Soviet  press 
and  radio.  Please  wire  reply  collect  to  Tass 
Agency  Associates,  Press  Building,  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Tass  Acknct. 


Jajtuart  18,  1960. 
Tass  Agency  Associatxs, 
Press  Building. 
Rockefeller  Plaza. 
New  York.  NY. 

In  response  to  your  telegram  of  January  14 
requesting  my  comment  on  Chairman  Khru- 
shchev's address  to  Supreme  Soviet,  I  sub- 
mit the  following  with  the  understanding 
that  the  statement  must  be  used  In  Its  en- 
tirety and  the  tise  of  excerpts  from  It  Is  not 
authorized : 

"It  la  dlflBcult  to  understand  precisely  what 
thoughts  Premier  Khrushchev  desired  to 
communicate  In  his  speech  on  January  14. 
On  the  one  hand  he  apparently  wished  to 
convey  the  Idea  that  he  Intended  to  reduce 
the  military  might  of  his  coiintry  by  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  men  under  arms,  and 
that  this  should  be  construed  by  us  as  a 
Blowing  down  of  the  pace  of  the  arms  race. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  clearly  states  that  this 
reduction  does  not  lessen  the  power  of  the 
armed  forces  and  that  his  army  possesses 
fighting  means  such  as  have  never  been 
possessed  by  any   army  before. 

"The  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Min- 
isters cannot  have  it  both  ways.  He  cannot 
by  the  same  action  reduce  his  armed  might 
and  Increase  It,  The  only  conclusion  that 
can  reasonably  be  drawn  from  this  statement 
Is  that  he  Is  reorganizing  his  armed  forces 


In  such  a  way  as  to  enhance  their  firepower 
and  fighting  means.  This  cannot  be  Inter- 
preted as  a  serlotis  contribution  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  armaments  or  to  the  lessening  of  the 
tensions  In  the  world  which  derive  from  ths 
arms  race. 

"It  should  be  remembered  that  even  when 
the  reduction  he  announced  takes  place,  he 
will  still  have  as  many  men  under  arms  as 
the  United  States.  Presently,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  3,623,000  men  under  arms,  com- 
pared to  2,504.000  in  the  United  States. 

"Today,  the  effectiveness  of  armaments  Is 
measured  not  in  numbers  of  men  iinder 
arms,  but  In  the  possession  of  new  and  mod- 
ern weapons  and  the  means  of  delivering 
them.  It  Is  particularly  disappointing,  there- 
fore, that  Mr.  Khrushchev  displayed  no  will- 
ingness in  his  8r>eech  to  consider  real  and 
verifiable  metisures  of  disarmament.  Instead 
of  discussing  this  problem  realistically,  in 
terms  of  the  application  of  control  and  in- 
spection without  which  no  safeguarded  dis- 
armament measures  can  be  undertaken,  he 
brushed  It  off  with  generalities.  Talk  of 
Soviet  rocket  prowess  and  fantastic  new 
weapons  leaves  the  impression  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  more  interested  In  threaten- 
ing the  rest  of  the  world  than  In  joining 
other  nations  to  reduce  existing  world 
tensions. 

"It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  Premier  agtUn 
repeats  the  Insulting  falsehood  that  we  main- 
tain armed  forces  equal  to  his  own  only  be- 
cause of  the  desire  for  profits  by  the  manu- 
factxirers  of  armaments.  This  is  the  most 
flagrant  kind  of  misrepresentation  and  in- 
creases the  difficulty  we  have  In  taking  his 
offer  to  negotiate  arms  reduction  seriously 
All  the  world  should  know  that  the  United 
States  would  prefer  to  devote  the  wealth 
now  expended  on  the  arms  race  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  economic  conditions  In  the 
underdeveloped  countries  and  the  building  of 
schools  at  home,  and  wotild  do  so  If  Premier 
Khrushchev  would  accept  an  arms  limitation 
agreement  upon  which  reasonable  men  could 
rely." 

J     W     n-I.BRIGHT. 


Remarks    Before    Business    and    Profes- 
sional Women's  Club  of  Lynn,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.VrATI\'ES 
Tuesday,  January  19,  1960 

Mr.  LAl>iE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  my  speech  before  the 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club 
of  Greater  Lynn.  Mass  ,  on  October  6, 
1959,  on  the  subject  of  '"Social  Security. •' 

I  was  pleased  to  attend,  together  with 
head-table  guests  consisting  of  Miss 
Mary  S.  King,  of  the  Lynn  Telegram- 
News;  Katherine  Donahue,  State  chair- 
man of  health  and  safety.  Mildred  Ca- 
ram.  State  president;  De.^per.a  Zer\as, 
local  president;  Grace  B.  Michaud. 
chairman;  Plena  A.  Decatur,  pre.'^ldent  of 
district  No.  1;  Margaret  O.  Hill.  State 
treasurer;  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Konsun,  quota 
president;  and  Hazel  Anderson,  of  the 
Lynn  Item. 

Greetings.  Social  security  is  a  very  cen- 
er^Ldescrlptlon  that  Includes  ."such  procrams 
-fi«  ohl  age  and  survivors  insurance,  old   age 


as.'il.'^tance,  aid  to  the  bl!nd.  aid  to  depend- 
ent children,  a'.d  To  the  perm.'ir.ently  and 
totally  disabled,  and  unempl.iyment  com- 
pen'«itlon. 

Old  ape  Insurance  Is  earned  throuph  ppe- 
dal  taxe=  paid  by  the  worker  and  his  em- 
ployer. Unemployment  compensation  \£  fi- 
nanced through  taxes  levied  on  the  em- 
ployer alone.  The  remaining  progrRTT.s  come 
under  the  heading  of  public  welfare — or 
charity — and  are  pupport-ed  throuch  Federal 
and  State  appropriations  out  of  general 
revenues. 

In  order  to  a\old  confusion.  I  shall  con- 
fine m.y  remark.":  to  the  subject  of  old  aee 
and  svirvlvors  Insurance,  which  mlghi  be 
loosely  termed  old  age  pensions,  or  earned 
monthly  benefits  to  provide  for  per^'ons  dur- 
ing their  retirement. 

To  understand  social  security  we  must 
look  Into  the  background  of  this  re^xiu- 
tlonary  type  of  legislation. 

Many  older  nations  had  modest  sfx-lal  se- 
curity proerams  in  operation  long  be'are  we 
even  considered   the  subject. 

Our  young  and  erowlnp  Nation.  Is-'atr  ; 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  while  It  b».ti;y 
tended  to  Its  own  confident  development. 
emphasized  the  values  of  hard  work,  private 
Initiative,  and  saving  for  "a  rainy  day  " 

In  earlier  days  when  each  fan.ily  was  a 
self-contained  economic  and  social  unit, 
raising  its  own  food,  building  its  own  shelter. 
and  providing  for  Its  other  needs  tijough 
handicraft  Industries  In  the  homie.  tlie  sick, 
the  disabled,  and  the  o'.der  peojile  were  t.vken 
care  of  within  this  family  circle. 

With  the  coming  of  the  industrial  rev- 
olution, and  the  employment  of  large  num- 
bers of  people  in  the  factories,  with  the  con- 
sequent shift  of  population  from  the  farms 
to  the  towns  and  cities,  the  old-style  way  of 
suppnartlng  the  aged  and  the  dependent 
members  of  society,  was  no  longer  effeciive. 

We  had  to  fill  the  vacuum  by  new  social 
and  economic  programs. 

But,  as  people  cUng  to  old  and  familiar 
routines,  even  when  they  no  longer  suffice, 
the  dominant  conservatism  of  the  United 
States  delayed  action  on  these  Imperative 
changes  untU  the  serious  depression  of  the 
1930's  forced  our  hand. 

It  Is  to  the  great  credit  of  the  United 
States  and  its  people  that  they  engineered 
the  "peaceful  revolution"  of  that  time  and, 
by  a  combination  of  realism  and  humanism, 
adapted  our  social  and  economic  systems 
to  solve  these  problems  In  order  to  continue 
the  progress  of  otir  Nation. 

Everyone  wants  and  needs  economic  secu- 
rity. 

As  a  free  and  independent  people,  we  wivnt 
to  be  dependent  on  no  one 

In  the  vicissitudes  of  life  even  the  best  of 
people  are  apt  to  find  themselves  in  a  posi- 
tion where  It  Is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
"to  make  both  ends  meet." 

Programs  mtist  be  devised,  not  only  to 
eliminate  these  financial  hardships,  but  to 
maintain  the  human  dlpnlty  that  is  essen- 
tial to  the  lives  of  self-respecting  free  men 
and  free  women. 

Security  for  the  mass  of  our  people  can  be 
achieved  only  when  most  of  us  have  jobs. 
But  In  the  "farflung.  complex,  and  inipor- 
sonai  organization  of  our  industrial  society, 
there  .are  millions  who  become  destitute  even 
in  times  of  general  prosj-ienty.  Peoj:>le  who 
are  eager  and  willing  to  work  cunnrt  fi:id 
lobs.  In  some  industries,  aji  able  and  expe- 
rienced worker  runs  Into  an  Invisible  b;u-- 
rler  as  soon  as  he  reveals  that  he  Is  40  years 
of  at:e  or  older.  Unlike  the  old  days,  he 
and  his  wife  cannot  develop  a  homestead 
out  of  the  wildeiiiess  to  provide  for  them- 
selves ruid  their  children  by  their  own  ef- 
t<>rt.F  We  live  in  a  oollectlve  and  Interde- 
pendent society,  where  our  job.s  and  our 
incomes  often  depend  up>on  decisions  mride 
bv  tho^e  we  never  see. 
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The  Social  Security  Act  waa  bom  during 
the  depths  of  a  paraljrzlng  depression.  At  a 
Ume  when  10  million  workers  were  without 
emploTinent  other  than  work  relief,  and 
when  acme  18  million  people  were  dependent 
for  subsistence  on  direct  relief  or  welfare, 
the  President  set  up  a  Committee  on  Eco- 
nomic Sec:irlty  To  Study  the  Problem  of 
E>e8tltutlon  and  to  Make  Recommendations. 
That  was  In  1934. 

After  searching  study,  the  Committee 
found  that  the  heart  of  the  problem  Is  loss 
of  earnings.  It  discovered  that.  In  most 
cases,  whenever  earnings  are  cut  off,  destitu- 
tion is  not  far  away.  The  quest l(jn,  then. 
was  how  to  spread  earnlng.s  over  a  life- 
time, over  periods  when  the  breadwinner  is 
working  and  pverlods  when  he  Is  not,  how  to 
provide  an  Income  throughout  the  wh'Ue 
cycle  of  life — In  childhood,  youth,  middle 
and  old  a^^e. 

It  found  that  this  could  not  be  done  on 
an  individual  basis:  relatively  few  people 
can  save  enough  out  of  their  Income  t-j  take 
care  of  emergency  {periods. 

The  Committee  came  to  the  wise  conclu- 
sion that  the  problem  could  be  met  to  a 
large  extent  through  savings  on  a  social 
basis.  The  faunl'iy  circle  concept  of  long  ago. 
where  the  young  and  the  strong  helped  the 
weak,  and  were  helped  in  turn  as  they  be- 
came dependent,  was  broadened  to  include 
our  whole  society. 

This  could  be  done  on  the  principle  of 
sharing  the  cost  and  spreading  the  risk. 

By  1959  the  people  thenispives.  on  a  vol- 
untary basis,  had  accelerated  this  develop- 
ment. Through  gr-nip  n-.edicai  and  hospital 
Insurance  plans,  they  are  now  able  to  pro- 
tect their  health  in  a  way  that  they  could 
not   aff'ird    as    Individuals. 

Disaster  can  happen  to  any  of  us  suddenly 
and  with  no  ch.\r.ce  rx-<  prepare  for  it  Actu- 
ally, however,  it  strikes  relatlvply  few  at  any 
one  time  If  a  srr.:il'.  amount  r- ^uid  he  ccl- 
lected  fr'im  the  manv  who  are  ?ubject  to 
the  risk,  a  fund  could  be  built  for  pavment 
of  benefits  to  the  few  whom  disaster  or  mis- 
fortune has  struck  As  a  substantial  part 
of  Its  answer  to  Insecurity  and  destitution, 
the  committee,  back  there  in  the  mldthlrtles, 
recommended  social  insurance. 

After  studying  the  findings  and  con.slder- 
Ing  the  advice  of  the  Committee  on  Economic 
Security,  the  Conerress  passed  the  Social 
Security  Act  in  1935 

The  Social  Security  Act  is  a  Federal  law, 
but  the  Federal  Government  opfrates  only 
one  of  the  programs — old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  Insurance.  The  other  eight  pro- 
grams are  operated  by  the  States,  with  Fed- 
eral  cooperation. 

It  Is  common  knowledge  that  most  of  us, 
because  of  living  custs,  social  standards,  and 
economic  m.i.sfortunes,  do  not  set  aside 
enough  money  or  other  assets  during  our 
working  years  to  provide  adequately  for  our- 
selves or  our  families  when  earned  Income 
Is  cut  off  by  disability,  old  age,  or  death. 

The  OASI,  as  it  is  known,  is  a  Federal 
program  operated  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration, 

Because  of  many  amendmen's  thr  lugh  tae 
years  the  law  now  covers,  with  few  excep- 
tions, all  people  who  are  gainfully  emp:  >yfd. 
The  program  provides  regular  m  .nthly  bene- 
fits for  Insured  workers  and  their  families 
when  the  wage  earner  reaches  retirement 
age  I  65  for  men,  62  for  women  i  .  for  eligible 
survivors  when  the  worker  dies  at  any  a^^e. 
and  for  disabled  workers  aged  50  to  65  and 
their  eligible  dependents 

A  person  whose  annual  net  income  frcm 
covered  self -employment  is  $400  or  more. 
reports  his  earnings  and  pays  the  social 
security  tax  when  he  flies  his  Federal  income 
tax  return.  lOnly  the  first  »4,2uO  A  earn- 
ings are  taxed  through  1958  Beginning  with 
1959,  net  earnings  up  to  $4  800  are  taxed. 
The  contribution  rate  for  se..'-enip.',ved  In- 


come Is  3\  percent  for  1959.  It  Is  scheduled 
to  Increase  to  4'-2  percent  for  1960  through 
1962:  5^4  percent  for  1963  through  1965.  8 
percent  for  1966  through  1968.  and  6\  per- 
cent for  1969  I 

These  earnings  are  also  recorded  by  the 
Social  Secu'lty  Administration  under  the 
self-employed  person's  social  security  ac- 
cou.nt  number 

Although  self-employment  was  not  cov- 
ered by  the  original  Social  Security  Art.  most 
persons  who  work  for  them.selves  h.ive  been 
brought  under  its  protecti';!!  by  iunendmenta 
to  the  law 

T)  qualify  for  monthly  payments  when 
you  reach  retirement  age.  or  to  make  pay- 
ments p'^ss'.ble  f:jr  your  survivors  in  c.-i5e 
of  your  death,  you  mvist  have  been  in  work 
covered  oy  the  six"ial  security  law  for  a 
certain  number  of  "quarters  of  coverage." 

You  get  4  quarters  of  cc^erage  for  a  year 
In  which  you  have  $400  or  more  In  net  earn- 
ings from  self-employment. 

If  you  have  self-employment  net  earnings 
from  more  than  one  occupation  covered  by 
the  law.  your  Income  from  all  of  them  (up 
to  the  applicable  maximum)  Is  counted  to- 
ward old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  in- 
surance benefits.  A  net  loes  In  one  buslnesa 
Is  deducted  from  net  earnings  In  the  others. 

If  you  operate  a  business  but  close  it  dur- 
ing a  year  and  open  another,  or  If  you  oper- 
ate more  than  one  business,  you  still  should 
make  only  one  report  of  self -employment 
net  earnings  for  the  year. 

There  Is  no  provision  In  the  law  which  per- 
mits refund  of  social  secxirlty  taxes  properly 
paid.  In  the  event  that  you  do  not  have 
enough  work  under  the  law  to  be  Insured. 

In  case  of  your  death  at  any  age.  payments 
may  be  made  to  certain  members  of  your 
family  if  you  had  social  security  credit  for 
6  quarters  of  coverage  out  of  the  13  calendar 
quarters  before  your  death. 

When  you  reach  retirement  age.  you  and 
certain  members  of  your  family  can  get 
monthly  payments  if  you  have  had  I4  to  10 
years  of  work  (6  to  40  quarters  of  coverage;, 
depending  on  how  soon  you  reach  retire- 
ment age.  (No  one  wlU  need  as  much  as  10 
years  of  work  to  qualify  for  retirement  bene- 
fits until  after  1970.) 

The  minimum  payment  to  an  Insured  re- 
tired person  Is  $26.40  monthly.  The  maxi- 
mum retirement  payment  Is  at  present  $116. 
The  maximum  family  payment  depends 
upon  the  workers  benefit  amount  Lf  his 
amount  Is  $109  a  month  or  more,  the  family 
maximum  Is  $254 

My  colleague,  Congresswoman  K.^znKS.J■sT 
St  CrF^RGE  of  New  York  State,  introduced  a 
bill  ,n  January  7,  1959  •  •  •  numbered  H  R. 
944.  'to  amend  title  I  of  the  Social  Sectirlty 
Act,  so  as  to  remove  the  limitation  upon  the 
amount  of  outside  income  which  an  Individ- 
ual may  earn  whtle  receiving  benefits  there- 
under " 

Mrs.  St  Geobge.  incidentally,  is  a  member 
of  the  Spring  Valley  Chapter  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women,  which  explains  her  in- 
terest in  the  proposed   amendment. 

Although  her  bill  did  not  pass  In  the  last 
cession  of  the  Congress.  I  am  confident  that 
It,  or  a  similar  bill,  will  be  enacted  in  the 
near  future. 

Under  the  present  law.  If  a  person  earns 
more  than  $1  200  a  year  after  he  or  she  has 
retired,  the  number  of  monthly  benefit 
checks  due  you  1  while  you  are  under  the 
age  of  72 1  will  be  reduced  correspondingly. 
In  general,  you  lose  yoiir  right  to  1  month's 
benefit  check  for  each  $«0  1  or  fraction  of 
$80  J   of  earnliiifs  over  $l,2uO  In  the  year 

Beginning  with  1959,  no  matter  how  much 
your  total  earnings  are  in  a  year,  those  earn- 
ings will  not  cause  y oru  Un  lose  the  monthly 
payment  for  any  mrjiith  in  which  you  neither 
work  as  an  employee  for  more  than  $100  ($80 
per  month  for  1958  and  previous  years  1  nor 
render  substantial  service*  in  self-empljy- 
ment. 


Generally  you  perform  substantial  serv- 
ices" when  you  actively  engage  in  the  op- 
eration of  your  trade  or  business. 

There  Is  no  single  rule  for  determining 
when  a  person  Is  performing  substantial 
services  In  self -employment  Some  of  the 
factors  considered  are  the  anaount  of  time 
devoted  to  your  business  both  before  and 
after  your  retirement,  the  nature  of  your 
service;  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  paid 
manager  or  member  of  your  family  who 
manages  the  business,  and  whether  yt^ir 
activity  la  seasoiral,  etc. 

After  your  72d  year,  benefits  may  be  jm.id 
to  you  no  matter  how  much  you  earn. 

This  $1,200  celling  on  outside  earnings  In 
a  holdover  from  depression  days. 

In  1935.  the  Congress  had  to  keep  in  mind 
the  millions  of  unemployed. 

The  purpose.  In  establishing  this  cell- 
ing of  $1,200  was  to  discourage  retired  per- 
sons from  continuing  In  the  Jobs,  or  Income- 
producing  self -employment  actlvlUes.  and 
thereby  make  them  available  to  younger  and 
unemployed  persons. 

That  reasoning  Is  now  obsolete,  and  the 
celling  Itself  has  no  meaning  because  of  the 
rise  In  the  cost  of  living. 

In  the  last  session  of  the  Omgress,  the 
Income  limitations  for  single  veterans  re- 
ceiving non-servlce-connected  pensions  was 
raised  from  $1,400  to  $1,800  and  fur  married 
veterans  from  $2,700  to  $3,000 

This  precedent  la  certain  to  strengthen  the 
case  for  a  substantial  increase  In  the  amount 
that  may  be  earned  by  a  person  retired  under 
social  security  without  Jeopardizing  his 
monthly  benefit  checks. 

This  la  of  pjartlcular  Intereet  to  buslnesa 
and  professional  women  who  want  to  con- 
tinue earning  additional  income  after  retire- 
ment. 

It  U  appropriate  that  this  issue  should  be 
strewsed  during  the  observance  of  National 
Buslneas  and  Professional  Women's  We«'k. 

I  Intend  to  introduce  a  companion  bill 
identical  with  that  already  submitted  by 
Congresswoman  Katharii^k  St  George 

It  Is  a  proposal  of  such  overriding  merit 
that  I  expect  It  to  be  enacted  Into  law  dur- 
ing the  year  1960. 


The  Real  Cost  of  Milk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF   ■WISCONSIK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTFD  STATES 

Tuesday,  January  19,  1960 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr  President.  •»-e  in 
Wisconsin,  who  produce  so  much  millc. 
have  at  times  discussions  between  the 
city  folks  and  the  farmers,  btx-ause  the 
city  folks  feel  that  the  farmer.s  are  get- 
ting a  great  deal  for  their  milk,  and  the 
farmers  try  to  tell  them  thf  y  are  mis- 
taken. For  Instance,  the  farmer  gets 
about  7  cents  a  quart  for  m;!k,  or  rx'r- 
haps  $3  25  a  hundredweight.  The  same 
day.  if  he  Ls  a  consumer,  he  pays  any- 
where from  20  to  25  cents  a  quart  for 
milk. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  the 
farmer  who  sells  the  milk  is  not  getting 
a  big  profit  from  the  milk  bf^rau.se  in 
between  the  producer  and  con.sumer 
there  is  the  cost  of  getting  the  milk  to 
the  factory.  To  get  it  there,  high  wa^jes 
have  to  be  paid.  Then  the  milk  probably 
goes  to  the  distributing  .<=tation.  AKain 
wages  have  lo  be  paid.    The  result  is  that 


no  one  is  getting  a  great  percentage  of 
profit  out  of  the  milk. 

But  the  point  is  that  the  farmer  does 
the  milking,  he  owns  the  cows,  he  has  to 
feed  them,  he  has  to  have  a  farm  on 
which  to  raise  feed  for  the  cows  to  con- 
sume, he  has  all  the  work  to  do.  and 
practically  none  of  the  pay.  The  point  is 
he  is  not  getting  his  equitable  share  of 
the  price  the  milk  sells  for  That  point 
should  be  stre.ssed  and  restre.ssed.  be- 
cause there  are  those  who  want  to  creat^e 
dissension  t>etween  the  farmers  and  the 
city  folks. 

Mr.  President,  today  the  Nation  is 
striving  for  a  solution  of  the  problems 
in  agriculture. 

Over  the  years  the  Nation  has  ex- 
penenced  a  strant:e  anom.aly  in  the  pric- 
ing of  agricultural  commodities.  The 
prices  for  products  have  risen  in  dollars 
and  cents  value. 

However,  by  the  yardstick  of  how  many 
hours  of  work  are  required  to  pay  for  a 
quart  of  milk,  for  example,  the  costs 
have  actually  shown  a  steady  dc-cline 
since   1890. 

According  to  a  study  by  the  Milk  In- 
dustry F'iundation,  the  purcha.se  of  a 
quart  of  milk  required  25  5  minutes  of 
labor  in  :  890  In  1959  the  wa^e  earner 
needed  to  work  6  8  min'^tes  for  a  quart 
of  milk. 

In  the  days  when  the  fanner — because 
of  the  hi?h  cost  of  the  farm  program — 
is  increasingly  becoming  the  target  of 
criticism.  I  believe  it  is  important  to  point 
out  such  factors.  The  decline  in  real 
costs  of  such  commodities — for  the  most 
p>art.  at  the  expense  of  the  farmer — hais 
contributed  greatly  to  holding  down  the 
costs  of  l.ving. 

I  wish  to  stress,  also,  that  the  farmer 
often  receives  too  little  of  the  dollars 
and  cent?  value  of  his  product. 

Currently,  for  example,  a  dairy  farmer 
In  Wisconsin  may  sell  his  milk  for  6  cents 
a  quart.  Within  24  hours,  the  same  milk 
may  be  SDld  at  a  retail  price  of  about  24 
cents  a  quart.  Now.  is  the  farmer  get- 
ting a  fair  share  of  the  retail  price? 
Definitely  riot. 

The  6  or  7  cents  a  quart  received  for 
milk  is  not  only  too  small  a  share  of  the 
retail  price,  but  it  is  also  inadequate  in 
terms  of  meeting  the  costs  of  equipment, 
labor,  taxes,  and  other  skyrocketing  ex- 
penses ol  farm  operations. 

Now.  who  is  getting  the  money?  From 
time  to  time  investigations  have  been 
made  into  this  problem,  including  hear- 
ings by  congressional  committees  Un- 
fortunat-^ly.  the  big  price  spread  between 
what  the  farmer  receives  for  a  product 
and  what  it  sells  for  retail  continues  to 
account  for  an  increasingly  large  portion 
of  the  higher  price  to  the  con.sumer 

Recently,  the  Dairy  Record,  an  au- 
thoritative voice  in  dairying,  published 
an  editorial  entitled  "The  Real  Cost  of 
Milk."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  editorial  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
asfollo\*s: 

The  Real  Cost  or  Mn-K 
It  would  require  a  very  aggressive  Job  of 
public  nlatlons  to  convince  the  consumer 
that  the  real  price  of  a  quart  of  milk  has 
shown  a  steady  decline  since  1890,  but  such 
actually  aas  been  the  case. 


The  Milk  Industry  Foundation  points  out 
that  the  real  price  of  milk  Is  represented  not 
by  the  number  of  cents  required  to  pay  for 
it  but  by  the  amount  of  work  that  the  con- 
sumer has  to  do  to  earn  enough  money  to 
buy  it 

The  US  Bureau  of  I^abor  Statistics  has 
collected  data  fcr  70  years  on  milk  prices 
and  the  number  01  minutes  of  factory  work 
required  to  earn  the  price  of  a  home-de- 
livered quart,  using  the  factory  worker's 
average  hourly  earnings  as  a  basis 

In  l8yo  the  average  price  for  quart  of 
home-delivered  milk  was  6  8  cent*  and  It 
required  25  5  minutes  for  a  wage  earner  to 
earn  enough  to  buy  the  quart  for  in  those 
halcyon  days  of  low  wages  the  average  hourly 
factory  wage  was  16  cents. 

In  1914  the  average  price  of  milk  was  8.9 
cents;  It  required  22  9  minutes  to  earn  the 
price  of  a  quart  of  milk  and  the  average 
hourly  factory  wage  was  23  3  cents  x>er  hour 
In  the  booming  year  of  1929  the  price  of 
mUk  had  advanced  to  14  4  cent.*!  per  quart: 
the  average  hourly  wage  was  66  6  cent*  and 
It  required  15.3  minutes  to  earn  enough  to 
buy  the  quart  of  milk. 

In  the  postwar  days  of  1947  the  averrtge 
price  per  quart  was  19.6  cents;  the  average 
hourly  factory  wage  was  $1,237  and  it  only 
required  9.5  minutes  to  earn  that  quart  bot- 
tle of  milk.  In  1959  the  January -October 
average  price  of  milk  was  25  2  cents;  the 
average  hourly  factory  wage  was  $2  216  and 
It  required  only  6.8  minutes  to  earn  the 
price  of  the  quart. 

Consumers  seldom.  If  ever,  give  any 
thought  to  the  relative  stability  of  nillk 
prices  or  that  It  takes  less  out  of  the  family 
budget  In  relation  to  Income  than  Is  the 
case  with  most  other  products  which  they 
buy 

MUk  distributors  continue  to  operate  on  a 
margin  of  slightly  more  than  2  cents  of 
each  sales  dollar  for  a  net  profit  of  about 
one-half  cent  a  quart.  There  may  be  many 
individual  companies  which  are  operating 
on  a  2  percent  margin,  but  we  doubt  very 
much  that  there  are  any  great  number  of 
Industries  which  in  the  overall  are  operating 
on  such  a  slim  percentage  margin. 

And  this  Is  the  Industry  that  political 
demagogs  from  time  to  time  raise  their 
quavering  voices  to  demand  that  the  fluid 
milk  Industry  be  made  a  public  utility. 


The  Poital  Deficit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  19.  1960 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  no  surprise  that  the 
F>resident.  in  his  budget  me-ssa^e  yester- 
day, included  as  part  of  his  anticipated 
surplus  some  $554  million,  which  he 
profxjses  be  raised  by  increasing:  first- 
class  and  airmail  rates  by  1  cent  to 
liquidate  the  postal  deficit. 

Over  the  years  the  administration  has 
complained  about  the  size  of  the  jxvstal 
deficit  and  has  periodically  proiwscd 
legislation  to  Increase  rates.  Yet,  for 
some  strange  reason  it  carefully  avoids 
projxtsals  which  would  increase  the 
rates  on  the  types  of  mail  which  really 
cause  the  tremendous  postal  deficit 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  preferential 
second-class  rates  granted  newspaixrs 
and   magazines — outright   subsidies   to- 


taling more  than  $200  milhon  a  year  for 
profltmaking  second-class  publications. 
A  few  large  magazines,  such  as  Life, 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  Reader's  Digest. 
Look,  and  others,  are  earned  at  tax- 
payers' expense  to  the  tune  of  $4  mil- 
lion, $7  million,  and  up  to  $10  million  a 
year, 

Mr,  Speaker,  last  July  28  I  introduced 
H.R.  8433  to  place  an  annual  limitation 
on  publishers'  second-class  mail  subsi- 
dies, based  on  a  5-year  sliding  scale — 
Congressional  Record,  volume  105.  part 
11.  pases  14543-14547 

The  bill  would  provide  that  during  the 
first  year.  Post  Office  Department  costs 
of  receipt,  handling,  processing,  trans- 
porting, and  delivering  of  second-class 
pubhcations  to  its  subscribers  by  mail 
may  not  exceed  by  more  than  $5  million 
the  annual  postage  paid  by  the  publi- 
cation. Durmg  the  second  year  this 
subsidy  could  be  a  maximum  of  $3  mil- 
lion per  publication;  the  third  year  a 
maximimi  subsidy  of  $1  million;  the 
fourth  year  a  maximum  subsidy  of 
$500,000;  and  during  the  fifth  year  and 
each  year  thereafter,  a  maximum  sub- 
sidy of  $100,000  for  each  publication. 
Once  the  subsidy  limit  were  reached  for 
any  publication  during  any  year,  the 
full  p<;>sUil  rate  nece.ssary  to  cover  the 
E>epartment"s  costs  for  that  publication 
would  go  mto  effect 

This  bill  is  similar  to.  but  meets  spe- 
cific cntici-sms  offered  by  the  magazine 
publisliing  industry  to  a  previous  version 
of  my  bill,  adopted  by  the  House  as  an 
amendment  lo  the  postal  rate  bill  m  the 
last  Congress,  but  subsequently  dropped 
from  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  would  bring  in 
new  revenue  to  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment from  the  types  of  mail  now  in- 
curring tlie  deficit.  First-class  mail  is 
more  than  paying  its  owti  way.  The  ad- 
ministration proposes  to  impose  the  bur- 
den on  the  average  mail  user  to  cover 
up  the  huge  deficits  bemg  incurred  by 
profit-making  mapazmes.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  this  fact.  Durmg  the  last 
year's  hearings  before  Uie  House  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Treasury - 
Post  Offjce  Department  Mr  Hyde  Gil- 
lette. A.ssist-ant  Postmaster  General,  Bu- 
reau of  Finance  said,  in  anwer  to  a  ques- 
tion about  magazine  losses  to  the  De- 
partment . 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  true  that  magazines 
probably  pay  more  than  a  hundred  million 
dollars  less  than  the  cost  of  handling  them, 
but  part  of  that  Is  offset  by  the  extra 
amount  that  the  first-class  mall  pays  over 
and  above  Its  fully  allocated  cost  so  that 
the  net  effect  Is  not  carried  through  directly 
to  the  deficit. 

If   the   Post   Office    Depa.nment   were 

really  interested  m  eliminating  the 
postal  deficit,  it  would  support  my  b.ll 
and  urge  that  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  schedule  hearings. 
Yet  both  the  Department  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  has  reported  ad- 
vcr.sely  on  H  R.  3433  and  its  companion 
bill,  H  R  8603,  introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man fi-om  Wisconsm  !  Mr.  Reuss:. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  overwhelmmg  sup- 
port I  ha\e  received  for  my  bill  from 
persons  all  over  the  coimtry  has  con- 
vinced me  that  .Americans  are  becoming 
increasingly  resentful  of  having  tiieir  tax 
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dollars  used  to  subsidize  prc^tabie  i>ut>- 
linhing  companies.  As  evldoice  ot  ttils 
fact.  I  call  attention  to  Bulletin  No.  252 
"The  Mandate."  published  by  the  Na- 
UcHial  Pederation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness. Members  are  familiar  with  these 
ballots  on  national  issues,  ctxiducted  by 
this  organization  for  many  years. 

Question  No.  3  of  Bulletin  No.  252,  cir- 
culated last  fall  reads : 

Red-uce  postal  rate  yubsirties-  Ar»  you  for 
or  against  Confess  requirtr.i?  a:i  lar^e  na- 
Uonal  magazlnea  to  pay  their  full  share  of 
Post  Office  maihn?  costs,  the  same  ar  u«rs 
ot  flrst-clasB  mall   ar«  required   t^j  do? 

As  Is  the  usual  practice,  a  pro  and  con 
statement  on  the  issue  was  prt-sented : 

Argrument  for  reducing  subsidies:  $200 
million  yearly,  that's  what  It  Is  cn.«;tlng  the 
US.  Post  Office  to  handle  th'  wekly  a-id 
monthly  mailings  of  the  Nation's  giant  m.ig- 
azlnes.  That  la  the  dllTe.-pnce  between  its 
coeta,  and  what  they  pay  for  postal  service*. 
This  subsidy  has  amounted  to  $2  5  biilljn 
durlni;  the  past  12  years,  and  It  has  been 
paid  for  out  of  the  pocketa  of  pe<jp:e  wao 
more  than  pay  their  way  when  they  iise 
first-class  mall.  Meanwhile  the  fl.-TTiS  pub- 
lishing these  magazines  have  been  ninnlng 
up  record  profits,  and  Indulging  In  all  fwts 
of  cut-rate  offers  to  take  bread  and  butter 
out  of  the  mouths  of  small  buslnee&mer.  in 
the  magazine  dlsutbutlon  field. 

Argument  against  reducing  subeldl-ae: 
These  national  magazines  are  paying  their 
way.  Through  countrywide  advertUlng  pro- 
grams they  make  possible,  they  help  v^  K.-ep 
the  wheels  of  Industry  tr:mlng  em: '.ly- 
ment  high,  and  earnings  ever  mountng, 
■which  means  purchasing  power  avalla-)le  fir 
business,  large  and  small.  Mora  than  tins, 
they  are  educating  our  per  pie  about  Im- 
portant na-k^n.'il  Lwuf*  and  events,  and  f-ur- 
nlshlng  them  tnp-ti;ght  enter^al.'^i.'T'.ent  la 
our  postal  scheme,  they  are  never  ^■::ir.rv;ed 
to  "pay  their  way,"  In  any  way  '^'h'^r  -^an 
th«*e.  Despite  this,  their  mall  haj.d;:ng 
cost  Is  low,  and  they  are  charged  f  jr  part 
of  the  services  they  receive. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  res^ilt  of  this  na- 
tionwide poll  amons:  small  busines.'^men 
were  published  in  bulletin  No  253  as 
follows : 

Reduce  postal-rate  s-ubeldies:  F' .r,  84  P'->r- 
cent;  against,  13  percent;  no  vote.  3  percent. 

So  long  as  the  administration  opposes 
efforts  to  curb  the  exorbitant  second- 
class  publishers'  subsidies,  we  mu.^t  con- 
tinue to  vigorously  resist  pressure.s  to 
raise  the  rates  on  first  class  and  air  mail 
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HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or    NEW    JERSTT 

IN  THE  HOU3S  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  19.  1960 

Mrs.  DWYER  Mr.  Speaker,  the  42d 
anniversary  of  Ukrainian  independence 
provides  an  opportunity  for  all  .Ameri- 
cans and  free  people  everywhere  to  do 
honor  to  the  continued  strusfgle  of  a 
courageous  people  for  freedom 

It  la  worth  reminding  ourselves  th.at 
wherever  or  whenever  freedom  Ls  deniod, 
then   the   idea   of   freedom   itself   Ls   in 


danger.  Fr«e  people  can  never  relax 
in  the  presence  of  tjTanny. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  privileged 
to     address     the     World     Congress     of 

Ukrainian  Women,  sponsored  In  New 
York  by  the  Ukrainian  National 
Women's  League  of  Amfrica  It  was  an 
impre.ssive  demon.'?tration  to  me  of  the 
undying  detorminarion  of  pecple  of 
Ukrainian  descent,  wherever  they  may 
live,  to  keep  alive  Uie  hop*'  of  freedjm 
for  their  brethren  sLiil  in  S<jviei 
Ukraine. 

Under  previous  leave,  I  include  my  rp- 
raarks  an  that  occasion  in  the  Record  as 
a,  testimonial  of  my  own  admiration  for 
their  courage: 

UKaAINLAN-AMKSICAJ*     W-)MEN     AND      F«Eri>OM 

I  Wtvnt  llrst  of  all  to  ?reet  the  delegat«a 
to  this  W^)^ld  Oonsrress  of  Ukrainian  Women 
and  to  welcome  those  of  you  frc>m  other 
countries  to  our  own,  and  of  coxirse  I  want 
alsf)  to  congratulate  the  Ukrainian  National 
\V  men  3  League  of  America  f.)r  sponsoring 
this  Congress . 

Woman's  role  In  our  civilization  ha.i  al- 
ways been  considered  lm;xirtar.t.,  th  lUKh  that 
importance  has  not  been  adeqiat«!y  em- 
phasize! md  properly  underst,.)r,<i  Or'.ilnly 
such  has  been  the  ease  In  the  dlstaiit  past, 
in  ancient  times,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  In 
some  countries  and  commur.ltles  even  In  our 
o'A-n  day. 

Fr'>m  time  !mm*'m^r!al  w  man's  status 
and  her  r  le  wa.i  n:  r°  'ir  ><4s  rlenrly  defined 
and  widely  re<~r.e'.-7.f><:  'he  h"me  was  her 
s'c>e<~iAl  place,  and  •■■j  a':-jnd  *.o  all  the  de- 
tails within  and  around  the  house  was  her 
r'?'.cl;y  prp.'.cribed  duty  She  brought 
w  irmth  and  enr,;uragement  to  her  growing 
children  and  helped  her  husband  as  Indis- 
pensable partner  in  all  phases  of  the  family. 
But  with  the  coming  of  Industrialization, 
the  rise  of  modem  metropolitan  centers,  ur- 
banization, and  all  the  complexity  of  to- 
days civilization,  this  seemingly  happy 
equlllbrtum  was  upset.  A  different  relation- 
ship developed.  Men  went  off  to  their  work 
and  wom-^n  remained  at  home  A  separate- 
ness  and  sh:irp  division — a  distance — grew 
up  between  man  and  woman.  But  today 
we  are  learning  that  man  alone  cannot  cope 
with  all  his  pressing  and  perplexing  prob- 
lems without  the  encouragement  and  Inspi- 
ration, without  the  aid  and  counsel  and  as- 
sistance of  woman.  Thus.  In  a  sense  we 
have  traversed  a  long  distance,  through  the 
ages,  in  enlarging  the  area  in  which  woman 
works,  in  enhancing  her  standing  In  our 
civic  and  social  lives,  and  In  appreciating 
more  properly  her  Indispensable  role  in  m<-)d- 
ern  society  as  her  role  w;is  also  understood — 
taken    f   r    k'ra.-.ted  -  in    earlier  societies. 

These  gener.al  remarks  apply  equally  to 
the  women  of  the  Ukraine  as  they  aoply  to 
the  women  of  America  and  tfj  th'iee  of  other 
countries,  particularly  t<  ■  the  w  inien  of  the 
free  a:.d  democratic  West,  It  Is  dim -ult  for 
one  not  br  UKht  up  In  the  Ukralr.;,in  tradi- 
tion In  the  historic  Ukraine,  for  oi:e  not  well 
acquainted  w;th  the  traditional  Ukrainian 
fam^.y  and  <  <jnirr'.unal  cu-e-.-iiis,  aad  the 
Ukrainian  way  of  life,  to  spe^k  ..:  women  Ln 
the  Ukraine,  and  describe  adeq'ntely  their 
important  roie,  to  the  World  Congress  of 
Ukrai:;:an  W  >men  But  this  challenife  may 
be  atusmpted  If  one  has  had  a  keen  interest 
In  Ukrainian  affairs,  has  foil  'Wed  recent 
tragic  hiat.  ry  of  the  Uiramlui  pt-^  pie  In 
their  aume:.aid,  h.is  learned  .r  •  .aeir  strug- 
gle for  freedom  agj.inst  'l.t-:.-  i.tvirtless  (.p- 
prees.,rs,  has  !cn  .wn  Uk.'a;:..  .:.- A::.pr,  ,.,-  at 
work  here,  and  has  berr.  f\;dp'l  A.*h  '.rfir- 
naatlon  by  the  Ukrainian  Ndtl  .nal  W^-npn's 
League  of  America.  I  have  these  In-oresta 
and  have  enjoyed  the  favors  of  the  Wompa's 
League,  and  ti.eref^e  gladly  accepted  the  '^u- 
vlta:;  ,r.  U)  address  you  U.xl.iy. 


N  iw  let  me  s\y  a  few  words  abf>ut  the 
C'  •  •  .- o    K'l'is       '    A    r!;en    In    the    U^HR 

Ii  Is  extrerr.'iiy  inKrestlng  and  revealini^ 
'  )  (ji^MtT  the  rule  Soviet  women  play  la 
.-^>v..t  Society  today.  S^jvlei  Bi>cie:y  pre- 
sents us  all  with  the  distressing  and  dis- 
turbing dilemma  of  seeing  the  mixture  of 
^■ood  and  eTll  This  Is  so  in  a  review  of 
aovlet  accomplish  men  ts  In  education  and 
science.  In  the  case  of  the  Soviet  woman, 
this  dllenuna  is  even  moro  sharply  diMlneated! 

The  Soviet  woman  hi  ds  some  >  f  the  most 
Important  positions  In  iiovifi  e<  onornlc  life 
aiid  some  of  the  most  degrading  and  humili- 
ating If  any  of  you  ladles  present  were  to 
be  admitted  to  a  hospital  in  Moscow,  Kiev, 
or  Ttflls.  undoubtedly  you  would  be  attended 
by  a  woman  doctor.  Women  dominate  the 
medical  profession  In  the  U.SJ3JI.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  In  both  the  medical  pr  fe^si.in 
and  In  education  more  than  70  percent  are 
women. 

Women  In  the  Soviet  Union  are  also  t<*ch- 
nlclans  and  engineers  and  hold  ret,p<jn«:ble 
poftlUons  In  the  Soviet  CJoverninent  ai»d  the 
Communist  Party  organizations.  A  WMman. 
Madame  Furtseva.  Is  actually  a  member  of 
the  highest  organ  of  SoTlet  political  power, 
trte  party  Presidium. 

Yet.  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  picture. 
To  be  sure  naany  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
women  are  engaged  in  the  familiar  roles  of 
housewife,  mother,  teacher,  doctor,  and  re- 
searcher. But  the  SoTlet  woman  is  also  do- 
ing a  man's  job — often  of  the  most  back- 
breaking  kind.  For  every  Soviet  woman  who 
Is  a  doctor  there  are  many  more  who  wield 
picks  and  shovels  In  construction  work,  drive 
rivets  In  steel  structxiree.  run  mseelve  agri- 
cultural machines,  haul  mortar  and  brirk, 
repair  sewers,  and  sweep  the  city  streets  day 
and  night.  None  of  these  is  a  pleasant  task. 
Ail  are  degrading  and  humlllaUng  in  the 
extreme. 

Why  do  we  see  such  striking  contrasts  In 
the  treatment  of  women?  One  part  of  the 
answer  lies  In  the  fact  that  Soviet  Russia 
suffers  from  an  acute  labor  shortage.  Thus, 
to  achieve  the  extraordinary  goals  laid  down 
by  the  successive  6-yeer  plans,  the  Soviet 
Oovernment  has  not  hesitated  to  expl.,it  the 
Soviet  woman.  The  Soviet  labor  force  needs 
tliem.  It  is  estimated  that  a  third  of  all 
heavy  manual  labor  in  the  U.S.S  R.  Is  being 
done  by  women  and  that  nearly  one-half  of 
all  Industrial  and  factory  Jobs  are  held  by 
them.  Recent  statistics  on  Soviet  popula- 
tion Indicate  that  In  1939,  before  the  war, 
5;i  percent  of  the  totai  pwpulati  .n  were 
women  and  48  percent  men;  the  l&6i*  census 
revealed  that  owing  to  war  losses  of  man- 
power, the  current  percentage  of  the  total 
population  of  208,800.000  U  55  percent  women 
to  45  percent  men. 

The  fundamental  explanation  for  wom'-n's 
position  In  the  Soviet  Union,  however  can  be 
found  In  the  nature  of  the  Soviet  svem  and 
the  Communist  Ideology.  Here,  the  st  iie  is 
the  all-Important  consideration.  In  the  iry, 
of  course,  the  state  consists  of  all  the  pe<jpie 
and  exists  U^  serve  their  best  in  teres '..s  Bat 
In  Communist  practice,  the  state  is  dire,  u-d 
by  the  Communist  Party  which  alune  k:.  -^-s 
what  Is  beet  for  the  people  And,  the  C  "n.- 
murUst  Party,  In  turn.  Is  dominated  by  a 
handful  of  top  officials,  and  led  by  a  dir- 
tator.  whose  every  decision  and  desire  Ls  law. 

In  a  free  society,  all  the  people  partlclp.ite 
not  only  in  the  work  of  Uie  sUite  but  In 
making  the  decisions.  The  goals  <oid  ;  ..'- 
poses  of  a  free  democracy  are  the  k  ••^•s  >^:-'i 
purposes  freely  determined  by  Its  pe.  pie 
Kven  mlnnrltlee,  even  those  who  may  dt-^- 
agree.  are  protected  In  their  freed  ^n  becau.<ie 
a  truly  free  society  in  the  Western  tradltl  n 
insists  upon  limits  to  the  power  of  govern- 
ment. The  essential  dignity  and  freedom 
of  the  individual  is  gtiarantecd  against  the 
demandg  of  the  state — ihj  matter  how  large 
a  majority  may  feel  oU.cr*ii.«j. 
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This,  of  course,  is  not  so  In  Soviet  so- 
(•lety — and  this  explains  the  basic  difference 
in  the  roe  of  wimen  as  between  the  free 
world  and  the  Conimunlst  world  The  pei^)- 
ple  of  Sov  et  Russia — regardies?  of  difference* 
In  natlcmi.llty.  religion,  or  personal  desires  — 
must  devote  their  services  and  eff.  irts  to 
the  Communist  state  In  whatever  way  Its 
Communist  masters  order  There  Is  little 
or  no  free  choice  If  one  woman  is  assigned 
a  profession  that  gives  her  unusual  oppor- 
tunity. It  Is  not  because  she  ch'jbe  It  freely 
or  earned  It  fairly;  It  Is  exclusively  due  to 
the  decision  of  the  Ooverrunent  that  she 
could  best  serve  the  state  In  that  capacity. 
Likewise,  the  degrading  work  to  which  other 
women  are  assigned  results  from  the  same 
Impersonal,  dictatorial  decision  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. There  Is  no  free  choice,  no  con- 
sideration of  individual  rights,  no  oppxir- 
tunlty  for  freely  developing  one's  Ood-glven 
talents  ar  d  tastes. 

I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  before  all 
and  above  all  Ukrainian  women  In  their 
native  homeland  and  In  their  p)er8onal  lives 
are  prouc  mothers,  faithful  wives,  efldclent 
homemakers,  and  vigilant  guardians  of 
family  and  community  conscience  Insofar 
as  the  8t;it<  permits  But  It  Is  difficult  for 
Ukralnlar.  women  In  the  Ukraine,  under  the 
stem  and  unrelenting  Communist  totali- 
tarian dl  rtatorshlp.  to  retain  these  virtues 
and  carry  on  their  difficult  and  onerous 
tasks.  Tnere.  under  the  most  oppressive  of 
tyrannies,  in  the  very  midst  of  abject  misery 
Ukrainian  women  cannot  hope  to  be  their 
true  selves  They  are  not  allowed  to  be  true 
to  thems'dves,  to  their  families  and  commu- 
nities. T'he  monolithic  Communist  regime, 
with  its  jiurely  materialistic  beliefs  has  been 
forcibly  trying  to  imbue  the'  women  of 
tJkralne  with  Marx's  preposterous  and  un- 
godly bt'Uefs.  For  nearly  40  years  the 
fanatical  and  brutal  Communists  have  been 
doing  their  worst  to  rob  the  women,  as  also 
the  men  of  Ukraine  of  their  time-honored 
and  venerated  traditions  and  virtues.  For- 
tunately. Communist  attempts  have  not  suc- 
ceeded, i.nd  I  am  glad  to  be  assured  that 
today  the  couragef)Us  and  stout-hearted 
women  if  Communist -dominated  Ukraine 
still  steadfastly  and  tenaciously  cling  to 
their  womanly,  motherly,  and  family  virtues. 
There,  against  heavy  and  often  forbidding 
odds,  they  are  carrying  on  the  fight  with  all 
the  means  they  possess  for  the  preservation 
of  these  virtues,  and  also  for  their  personal 
and  natlsnal  freedom.  These  dauntless  and 
daring  eouls  deserve  our  unstinted  praise 
and  whclehearted  sympathy  for  their  will- 
ingness end  readiness  to  sacrifice  their  all  In 
defense  of  their  cultural  and  spiritual  values. 
The  Virtues  of  family  love,  of  motherly 
affection  and  of  concern  for  the  local  com- 
munity ire  the  basic  necessities  In  all  free 
societies  They  are  much  the  same  In  every 
country  and  among  all  peoples,  but  only  those 
who  en;oy  the  blessings  of  freedom  and 
democracy  may  freely  practice  them  That 
explains  the  close  relatlon.Khip  und  the  spir- 
itual kinship  prevailing  among  women  of 
the  free  world,  and  also  bc-twec-n  the  women 
of  the  'ree  world  and  th'  freedom -loving 
women  of  the  unfree.  Communist-domi- 
nated world  Of  course  even  clocer  Is  the 
spiritual  and  cultural  relationship  between 
the  Ukrainian-American  women,  the  women 
of  Ukrainian  descent  In  other  free  countries, 
and  the  women  of  the  Ukraine  itself.  TTiat 
Is  only  natural  and  desirable.  There  should 
be  unbreakable  ties  between  the  women  In 
the  Ukraine  and  those  In  the  free  world. 
These  ties  need  strengthening,  cementing 
and  forging  through  constantly  sustained 
efforts  on  the  part  of  women  of  XJkralnlan 
descent,  and  i>artlcularly  by  American  wom- 
en of  Ukrainian  descent. 

Those  In  this  country,  as  well  as  ail  of 
you  here  representing  Ukrainian  women  In 
the  free  world,  have  the  special  mission  of 
acquainting  the  women  of  your  particular 
country  with  the  lot  and  fate,  with  the  gi.'u 


and  talents,  with  the  accomplishments  and 
attainments,  with  the  h<>pes  and  aspirations 
of  the  women  of  Ukraine.  And  since  the 
women  of  unfree  Ukraine  are  not  In  posi- 
tion— are  not  allowe^l — to  speak  for  them- 
selves. It  Is  Incumbent  upon  all  of  you  In 
the  free  world  t<j  speak  for  them,  to  e6p>ouse 
their  cause  in  all  the  forums  of  the  free 
WLirld  I  consider  this  task,  in  fact,  tlie  ta.'^k 
of  sp'eakmg  for  tiie  wt)men  of  Ukraine,  as 
one  of  your  solemn  duties.  It  Is  a  primary 
and  basic  obligation  of  women  of  Ukrainian 
descent  in  the  free  world. 

The  Ukrainian  National  Women  s  League  of 
America.  In  the  course  of  Its  existence  during 
the  last  34  years,  has  been  doing  splendid 
work  both  In  the  propagation  of  the  cause 
of  Ukraine,  and  also  In  welfare  and  educa- 
tional fields  In  a  large  number  of  comnui- 
nltles.  Operating  In  16  States  with  63 
branches  in  many  parts  of  this  country,  Its 
activities  reach  out  to  all  communities  hav- 
ing large  numbers  of  Ukrainian-Americans. 
As  a  civic,  cultural,  educational  and  welfare 
organizations,  the  league  has  been  helpful  to 
all  those  needing  aid  and  guidance.  Be- 
sides giving  financial  and  material  aid  to  the 
needy.  It  has  been  rendering  signal  service 
In  guidance  and  educational  work,  particu- 
larly among  Immigrant  Ukrainians.  In  this 
resp>ect,  the  league  has  become  a  first-rate 
educational  agency,  an  enterprising  Ameri- 
can Institution.  In  teaching  and  educating 
Ukrainian  Immigrants  In  the  American  way 
of  life.  If  the  league  has  done  nothing  else, 
this  delicate  and  difficult  work  alone  would 
command  our  admiration  and  high  praise  I 
am  Indeed  glad  to  express  my  personal  and 
profound  admiration  for  such  fine  work. 

Since  Its  founding  In  1925,  the  object  of 
the  league  has  been,  and  remains,  that  of 
uniting  and  organizing  women  of  Ukrainian 
birth  and  descent  In  this  country  lor  the  pur- 
pose of  mutual  benefit,  and  for  the  promo- 
tion of  their  common  Interest,  as  well  as  giv- 
ing assistance  to  Ukrainians  In  Europe 

As  I  said  before,  in  all  of  Its  varied  and 
worthwhile  activities,  In  the  performance 
of  many  humanitarian  and  educational  tasks, 
the  league  has  been  eminently  successful. 
Let  me  state  that  It  will  be  even  more  suc- 
cessful in  Its  future  endeavors  after  this  con- 
gress, for  I  am  sure  that  upon  your  return 
to  your  respective  countries,  you  will  carry 
your  fine  work  with  increased  vigor,  energy, 
and  zeal.  And  the  league,  knowing  that  Its 
work  has  been  properly  and  fully  appreciated, 
will  continue  the  policies  which  have  been 
endorsed  and  acclaimed  by  Its  members  and 
followers. 

I  have  admired  the  work  of  the  league  In 
all  fields  and  In  all  communities.  In  domes- 
tic and  International  affairs.  And  I  like  par- 
ticularly the  slogan  adopted  by  the  league 
for  this  congress:  "Ukrainian  women  In  the 
non-Communist  world  In  defense  of  the  four 
freedoms,  and  of  the  human  rights  "  In 
these  precarlotis  days,  we  In  the  free  world 
should  never  relax  our  vigilance  In  behalf  of 
our  most  cherished  values,  our  birthrights, 
our  freedoms,  the  BUI  of  Rights,  and  the  hu- 
man rights  that  belong  to  all  people  for  all 
of  which  freedom-seeking  humanity  has 
struggled  throughout  its  known  history 

It  Is  of  course  natural  that  those  who  suffer 
most  under  tyranny  should  become  its  most 
uncompromising  enemies,  vowing  to  fight  for 
Its  destruction.  For  that  reason  I  can  well 
understand,  and  everyone  should  know,  why 
Ukrainian  womeii  everywhere  in  the  free 
world  are  so  bitterly  and  lustly  opposed  to  all 
forms  of  totalitarianism  and  dictatorship, 
particularly  to  Communist  totalitarian  dic- 
tat<Tship  It  Is  the  natural  but  couragei->us 
res[>iiise  of  good  ^>eop!e  to  become  involved 
In  tills  world  struggle  for  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence afainst  the  forces  of  darkness  aijd 
destruction,  agair.st  Soviet  Comnumlst  dic- 
tatorship You  have  grasped  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  that  struggle,  encompassing  not 
only  man's  material  [possessions  but  also  his 


very  soul.  By  your  willingness  and  readiness 
to  take  such  a  strong  and  honorable  stand 
agair..ct  Communist  tyranny,  you  are  assur- 
ing tti  yoursei\e6  a  high  place  among  those 
whi  have  fought  and  died  for  the  hlglier  and 
nobler  ideals  of  humanity.  Tlie  women  of 
Ukraine,  the  women  of  UKraliilan  birth  and 
descent,  the  delegates  of  the  World  Co:.gress 
of  U.-craln:;;r.  V  men  and  the  members  of 
the  UKra;:o.,o-.  N.-.';  iiai  Women's  Ijeapue  of 
AnoTica — you  all  deserve  well  of  the  tree 
w  r.c.  for  you  are  fighting  in  defense  of  the 
lour  freedoms  wherc.er  ihey  are  denied  In 
the  world. 


State,  School,  and  Child  in  Today's 
World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

OF    SOtTH     DAKOTA 

IN   THE    SENATE   OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Tuesday.  January  19   1960 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Congres.sional 
Record  excerpts  from  an  address  I  was 
privileged  to  p:ve  when  I  was  invited  to 
appear  on  the  prc^jram  for  the  South 
Dakota  Educiitioual  Association  Conven- 
tion at  Abeideen,  S.  Dak  .  on  November 
4,  1959.  and  at  Spearfish,  S.  Dak.,  on  No- 
vember 5    19r')9 

There  beinp  no  ob.lection.  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  print-ed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Staie,  Schooi-.  and  Child  in  Today  s  World 
(Excerpts   from    the    remarks   of   Francis   H. 
Case.  US    Senator  fur  South  Dakota.  Ed- 
ucation   Association   at    Aberdeen,   Nov     4. 
1959  and  Spearfish.  Nov.  5.    1959  i 
"The   primary   function   of   any   legislative 
body   Is    the    education    and    training   of    its 
youth."   In  those   words    Aristotle,  some  300 
years  B.C  .  st^ated   the   partnership  responsi- 
bility of  the  educat-i.ir  and  the  legislator. 

Figures  released  by  the  Census  Bureau  show 
over  4.300.000  births  in  the  United  States 
last  year,  a  net  increase  of  more  than  2.600  - 
000  over  deaths.  At  30  to  a  class.  'Jiat  calls 
for  90.000  additional  classrooms  when  the 
babies  of  1959  enter  school. 

We  also  have  the  new  space  ape  aiid  all 
the  requirements  of  foreign  language  study. 
higher  mathematics,  physics  and  electronics 
thii'  have  come  with  It. 

Here  Is  the  price  tag  on  the  public  school 
crlsis  In  our  own  State  of  South  Dakota 
that  was  recently  put  jorth  by  the  Citizens' 
Tax  Study  Commit t-ee: 

Total  spent  in  1946,  $15  mllli'>n:  total 
spent  in  1950.  »23  million  t"ta:  spent  in 
1958  $42  million.  Projecting  th:.t  will  be 
*46  million  in  I960;  a  100  percent  increa-'^e 
In  10  years 

To  you  who  measure  schoil  cosu":  in  terms 
of  mill  levy,  here  was  the  committee's  hgtire 
on  that:  17  2  mills  in  1950.  217  mills  last 
year  In  1958.  but  38.3  mills  in  1970  on  the 
State's  total  asi^essed  valuation  t"  raise  the 
estimated   requirement    at    that    time. 

BIDniNC    roR    TEACHERS 

To  be  sure  otir  State's  increa-smg  popula- 
tion now  should  provide  a  greater  annual 
income  and  our  asses-^iable  values  should  In- 
crease—  and  m  my  i opinion  will  greatly  in- 
crease during  the  next  decade,  but  any  way 
you  lo<')k  at  it.  the  need  for  larger  revenues 
for  schcxjls  is  very  real  and  very  large 

I  can  remember  one  year  when  a  western 
school  district  advertised  to  let  the  Job  of 
teacher   to  the   lowest    bidder— and    got    one 
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for  less  than  $40  ]>er  montti.  But,  th«  kind 
of  education  Uiat  Ic  needed  today  la  net  to 
be  found  on  any  bargain  counter  of  low 
standards  and  low  salaries. 

Some  teachers  may  supplement  their  In- 
come by  outside  employment,  but  free-linc« 
writing,  baby-slitlng.  and  even  seasonal  ref- 
ereeing  of  athletic  coatests  cannot  bi  covi.ited 
upon  to  recruit  and  retain  the  number  and 
the  quality  of  teachers  that  the  needs  of  our 
country  require  today. 

By  whatever  means  Is  necessary,  local  f?ov- 
ernment.  State  government,  and  Fe<ieral 
Government — mark  you.  I  Include  Federal 
Government — must  Join  In  a  common  en- 
deavor to  provide  the  dollars  necessary  to 
offer  the  kind  of  education  that  will  meet 
the  challenge  of  the  day  in  which  we  live. 

AID    NEED     NOT    KEAN    CONTROI. 

Federal  aid  does  not  need  to  mean  control. 
We  have  had  Federal  aid  to  education  -*ver 
since  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the  Land 
Grant  Act  into  law  In  1832,  almost  100  years 
ago. 

Here  are  some  of  the  possibilities  tc:  ex- 
plore: Dedication  of  revenues  from  na-. ural 
resource  development  is  one  way  Prorlta 
of  the  State  cement  plant  over  and  above 
the  (2  million  now  earmarked  for  highways 
Is  an  example — and  mli?ht  provide  a  divi- 
dend on  classrooms  built  with  cement  A 
penny  sales  tax  to  be  distributed  to  school 
districts  on  a  per  capita  basis  would  not  mean 
controls  and  would  let  South  Dakota's  grow- 
ing number  of  visitors  share  in  the  cost  of 
the   communities   they    here    enjoy 

In  all  taxation,  it  Is  well  to  remember  the 
epigram  of  old  Bob  Dou?hton:  "You  can 
shear  a  sheep  many  times  but  you  can  Hkin 
him  only  once  " 

If  government  meets  its  responsibility  in 
financing,  then  what? 

Take  the  child.  If  government  provides 
his  education,  does  it  have  the  right  to 
possess  the  child''     My  answer  Is:   "No  " 

However  Important  it  may  be  V)  have 
■clentlsta  and  engineers,  doctors  and  nu.-.ses, 
or  whatever  calling  you  name,  the  free  wir'.d 
win  lose  ttie  very  faith  that  makes  it  free 
if  governmjnt  dictates  the  product  of  edu- 
cation. It  can  offer  incentives  for  crurses 
to  pursue:  it  can  provide  facilities  eivser.tial 
to  certain  training:  but  when  the  state  seeks 
to  possess  the  nund  of  the  student,  educa- 
tion fails. 

COMPETTTION    IN    LXARNINO 

Russian  children,  we  are  told,  are  required 
to  complete  7  years  of  schooling  and  they 
are  moving  toward  10  years.  The  7-year 
students  have  haid  7'i  Carnegie  units  In 
mathematics,  1'4  in  history,  l'^  in  ee<3«,'ra- 
phy.  114  in  biology.  14  in  physics  and 
chemistry,  2  in  a  foreign  language  The  10- 
year  exams  are  ef^tlmated  by  the  C<^Vf^f) 
Entrance  ExEiminatlon  B<-)CU'd  in  this  country 
to  be  roughly  equivalent  to  the  .adv^rced 
mathematics  examination  which  l.s  takPn  by 
only  about  10  percent  of  the  12th  ?rada 
students  In  the  United  States  The  10-vear 
graduates  must  pass  an  examination  la  7 
academic  subjects — Russian  language  and 
literature,  one  foreign  language,  algebra, 
geometry,  physics,  chemistry  ai.cl  biology. 

Here  Is  a  sample  question  in  history  'Set 
forth  the  universal-historical  sleniflcrince  of 
the  formation  of  the  USSR— -he  .Irst 
multi-national  socialist  state  in  the  world." 
Another:  "The  great  advance  of  the  S<)viet 
Army  in  1944  and  Its  liberation  of  European 
countries  abroad  from  Hitler. te  i:.va<ie.'s  " 

Here  Is  one  In  physics  ■Wn  automobile 
which  weighs  5  tons  with  its  I'ad  proceeds 
along  an  arched  bridge  at  a  .spo-jd  of  21  8 
kilometers  per  hour.  What  1.'?  :ts  prf>=;;ure 
upon  the  middle  of  the  bridge  If  'he  r-ilius 
at  the  bridge's  curvature  is  50  rr,»-pr=:'"'  Or 
this:  "A  container  weighing  25")  kl'.-jcrims 
falls  from  800  meters.  At  a  p-;:.-  :^  meters 
above  the  earth,  what  Is  Its  p<;.tentlal  and 
kinetic  energy  equal  to?" 


But  in  our  anxiety  to  improve  our  educa- 
tional policies  and  methods,  we  must  not 
abandon  the  regard  for  the  Individual  child 
which  is  a  basic  c^>rollary  of  our  b*"lief  in  the 
rights  of  the  Individual  and  the  limits  to 
which  government  can  go  in  possesslrig  ths 
child. 

HOW    MKASTTRX    PTTRPOS*    OR    DRrVK? 

When  the  Committer  of  Five  waa  created 
to  plan  the  new  .\cadpmy  of  the  US  Air 
Force.  Dr  VLr^'.l  Rancher,  president  of  the 
University  of  Iowa,  f  ild  us  there  ha.-;  never  yet 
bee.i  devi.sf^l  a  satl.sf  icviry  mf»h>d  to 
measure  the  drive  in  a  young  man  s  p*rv)n- 
allty. 

Who  C'uld  havo  predicted  tl.at  a  small 
town  hi?h  .s''h'>f>l  such  as  Canton.  8. 
Dak  .  In  one  srh  ¥>!  generation  could  have 
produced  two  of  the  world's  greatest  scien- 
tists of  our  generation.  Dr  Merle  Tuvp,  presi- 
dent of  the  Camet^le  Institution  in  Washing- 
ton, and  the  late  Dr  Ern<*«t  Orlando 
Lawrence.  Inventor  of  the  cyclotron  which 
smashed  the  ati^m  and  ushered  us  into  the 
age  of  nuclear  power'' 

Badger  Clark  reminded  us: 

"Tliat  is  the  small  to'a'i/s  hi  tent   pr^wer, 
S<jme  nan.e  upon  its  sc ho<-<ir'jom  p&({e. 
The  f'.iture  her  j  of  the  hour. 
rhe  fu'.ure  t^lorv  of  an  age. 
Twas  always  s<.j:    twill  alwavs  be — 

Small   ti^wn,   the  great  folks    starting 
place 
A  snaall-town  boy  In  Galilee 
Rerouted  ail  the  human  race." 

Close  T  this  Is  o'lr  bellof  that  In  America. 
go<-id  c!'iz''n.''h!p  requires  minds  ca;>ahie  of 
exercl.<ilnt,'  the  powers  and  reipon.slhilitlea  of 
self-government.  There  are  values  to  be 
sure.  In  taking  public  opinion  p- .lis— but 
woe  to  America  If  we  ever  permit  our  lawg 
to  be  made  solely  upon  the  basis  of  the  latest 
percent.itres  A.s  w^meone  has  said  It'."?  a  er>ryi 
thing  f  >r  U.O  that  the  signers  ^>f  "he  Daciira- 
tion  of  Independence  did  not  wait  for  a 
Gallup  poll 

LET    TilT.    MINO    ETB     fTtrS 

If  our  sch».ls  are  t<>  perform  the  function 
the  .State  needs,  we  will  not  demand  con- 
formity. We  will  let  teachers  maintain  a 
certain  am-  un:  of  objectivity.  Independence, 
"acadeniic  .'reed-m'  if  y'U  will  We  will  ex- 
pect even  legislators  to  think  for  themselves 
once  in  a  while 

O'or  own  State  of  S<juth  Dakota  Is  en- 
tering Into  a  new  day  Our  preconstruc- 
tion  forecasts  of  the  effect  of  the  great  dams 
on  the  Missouri  River  may  be  modified — 
greater  interest  in  recreational  opportuni- 
ties than  expected:  slow  progress  in  utiliza- 
tion of  water  for  Irrigatl.i.n;  insistent  gro'wth 
demand.-!  f  >r  hydroelectric  power;  but  withal. 
a  faster  rate  of  population  grow'h  More 
and  m..)re  of  our  young  people  should  find 
opportunities  in  their  horn.'--  State 

If  we  provide  them  with  true  educational 
opportunities,  we  shall  expect  not  servile 
minds,  trained  to  parrot  self-serving  doc- 
trines of  an  all-p<'.>werful  government,  but 
persons  with  all  the  rights  and  strengths  of 
hiunaji  dignity. 

Ann  Mundeleln,  of  Sioux  Falls,  in  Pasquo 
Petals,  put  It  so  plainly  in  these  lines 

"Oh.  Chinese  mother  sitting  by  the  roadside 
beside  your  fhUd. 
What  does  the  fu'ure  hold  for  him? 
Will  he  be  taught  the  wisdom  of  Laotze  or 

of  Coi.fuclus? 
And  the  proverbs  of  the  .Sages"' 
Will    he    learn    irreat    poetry — The    Lure   of 

Jade'  and   The  Gray   Bird   FIylng"» 
Will  he  take  his  place  as  head  of  the  family 
To  t>ecome  a  'Venerable  A.ocestt  r? 
Or — will    he   be  only   a  tool   in    the    fist   of 

the  SUte?" 

The  third  goal  of  education— this  educa- 
tion for  which  we  are  to  provide  adequate 
fiinds—  sh   u'.d  be  to  provide  society  at  wtrge 


witii  leadership  In  the  oustructive  use  of 
the  knowledge  which  the  euuiauo.ual  system 
deve.  'ps 

A  s.ijipl''  exanip.e  wwuid  be  to  suy  that  we 
should  produce  men  and  women  who  wui 
siiow  the  world  an  increasli.g  number  <.f 
wa-.s  u.  use  nu-  lear  p<>»-r  for  peace  ruther 
tliar.  fir  xnt.r  i'res.Jeni  Ki.s«-:,hower  has  well 
said  t:iat  "Peace  Ls  the  paramuuni  gijal  of 
our  times." 

WORIJJ'S    VtOVl-V.    WANT   PtAnt 

It  has  been  my  prUiIe^-e  tt)  attend  meet- 
ings of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  as  a 
delegate  from  the  U.S.  Senate.  There,  wist- 
fully, almost  despairingly,  the  smaller  na- 
tions of  the  world  appeal  to  those  fr  -m  the 
great  powers  to  assure  them  that  there  will 
be  no  nuclear  war.  They  know  that  radia- 
tion unloosed  In  such  a  oonfllct  would  en- 
gulf them. 

On  the  Ist  day  of  September  last.  I  spoke 
to  the  general  assembly  of  t^ie  Uni.  u  n. eat- 
ing In  the  chambers  of  the  Sejm.  the  name  of 
Poland's  {Mrllamentary  body.  That  was  In 
Warsaw,  destroyed  over  80  percent  in  the 
last  war  but  now  remarkably  rebuilt.  That 
waa  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  day  that 
Hitler  Invaded  Poland  and  sent  bumberi  over 
Warsaw. 

I  joined  other  speakers  in  praising  the 
valor  of  the  Poles  and  their  efforts  in  reoin- 
struction.  I  reminded  them  Uiat  people  In 
other  countries.  In  the  lar^e  countries,  alio 
wanted  peace.  I  assured  Uiem  that  peijpie 
In  my  country  did  not  relish  tiie  high  taxes 
from  every  dollar  of  which  over  60  cents  go 
\nUi  maintaining  the  weapons  of  security 

Our  President,  with  other  international 
leaders,  has  called  for  reduction  of  arma- 
ments, but  tlie  arnis  race  Is  the  re«uii  uf 
aggression  from  without  and  subversion 
from  within.  Tension  comes  from  thr-^ats  to 
freedom;  mere  promises  of  ar-iis  reduction 
are  not  sufflclent;  there  must  be  agreement 
upon  controls  respecting  nuclear  tests, 
placement  of  weapons  and  deployment  of 
troops;  and  finally,  there  must  be  the  ma- 
chinery to  carry  out  the  agreements 

Educators  along  with  legislators  and  lead- 
ers of  thought  In  all  walks  of  life  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  help  produce  the  c.unate  of 
opinion  and  to  turn  out  the  meclumios  by 
which  the  i>eople  on  this  planet  can  live  in 
peace. 

What  would  be  your  attitude,  if  y<iu  were 
an  Asiatic  and  you  had  seen  a  great  pr)wer 
unleash  an  aU^mlc  blast  over  Hiroahlma  that 
had  burned  and  burled  thcnisands  of  pe<iple 
who  were  noncombatants  and  of  all  hkcs, 
men.  women,  and  children'  And  what  would 
have  been  your  reaction  as  an  Asiatic  If  we 
had  saturated  the  eastern  proMncen  of  China 
with  the  modern-day  counterpart  of  the 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  UnnfjB  in  an  efT  irt 
to  immobilize  Bed  China  s  effort  to  recover 
Quemoy  by  force? 

We  have  stated  we  would  not  start  a  war, 
that  someone  else  would  have  to  be  the  ag- 
gressor, but  a  great  many  strateglF-^  argue 
we  should  not  wait  If  the  up[>oeltion  seems 
poued  to  strike.  That  U  not  the  pr«ition 
of  General  Norstad.  commander  of  the  NAl  O 
forces,  but  some  others  hold  it. 

WB  CAW  DO   MOB« 

By  the  student  and  teacher  exchanges 
with  which  you  are  familiar  a  great  deal  has 
been  done;  more  needs  to  be  done.  By  cul- 
tural and  spiritual  exchanges  more  can  be 
done. 

I  have  seen  devout  worshippers  In  the 
churches  of  Poland,  the  most  Catholic  coun- 
try In  Europe.  I  have  seen  people  standing 
in  the  rain  out  on  to  the  sidewalk  f  r  half 
a  block  away  to  get  Into  one  of  three  two- 
hour  services  In  a  Baptist  church  in  Moscow; 
I  saw  two  Catholic  churches  filled  ther<*  one 
crowded  for  standing  room  where  a  Poll.sh 
priest  administered  sarramenta. 

People,  people,  human  beings,  deep  in 
their  hearts  hare  a  spiritual  longing  in  eery 
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country.  The  btvrrlers  of  race  and  language 
can  be  overcome  If  the  desire  Is  great  enovigh 
and  if  tne  task  of  understAndlng  is  under- 
taken as  a  mutual  problem  and  recognition 
Is  ready  when   mutual   effort  is  given. 

So.  as  p:ir'ners  in  the'.e  matters  let  ru 
provide  the  means  whereby  education  may 
do  Its  ta?k  In  "ur  d.-iv. 

Let  UJ  prc)Vlde  the  child  with  the  funda- 
mentals of  km  wledtre  and  a  mind  that 
knows  how  to  Work  for  the  gix>d  of  man- 
kind. 

Let  us  understand  that  the  object  of  edu- 
cation If.  not  to  produce  slaves  of  the  state, 
but  citizens  with  free,  creative  minds  able. 
and  alen  for  self -govern  n.  en  t 

Let  lis  provide  a  society  with  the  leader- 
ship It  lightly  expects  in  solving  the  g.-e.it 
prcblem  of  our  day — finding  the  way  in 
which  p<-oplee  and  nations  can  live  on  this 
planet  Ir  nenre  and  movlncr  to  new  h^'phts 
of  menttJ,  moral,  and  cultural  devcl-  pment. 

When  Alfred  Tcunystjn  dippetl  his  pen 
Into  ttM  future  f  r  liia  UJimorUil  Lucksley 
Hail,  he  saw  "men  the  workers,  ever  reaping 
Bomethlr.g  new;  that  which  they  h.ive  done 
but  earnest  of  the  things  they  shall  do." 


Nfw  Starts,  L'.S.A 


KrTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  OLIVER 

or   MArvT 

IN  TH  Z  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVia 

TnesdMy,  January  19   19GQ 

Mr,  OLIVER  Mr  Bp^aker  undPT 
leave  tc-  1  xu-nd  my  ri  mi*rk«:,  I  wi-h  to 
Include  the  foilowmE  .«;fR:^n;tnr  wh.ch  I 
was  prlvllpgpd  t-o  make  before  the  Elec- 
tric Coi^^^imrr^  Information  Co!T'^'i*tr» 
on  Jan  m:T  18.  IPfiO.  at  the  Willard 
Hotel  in  Wasliington : 

New  St.arts,  USA, 
(Remarks  by  Hon.  James  C.  Olivxii,  of  Maine. 
at  the  ECIC  Legislative  Workshop  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  on  January  18.  1960) 
Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  meet  here  today 
to  dlscuw   one   of   the    rr.rwt    vital    problems 
which  ccQfront  the  AniTlcvr.  peop  e  and,  in 
effect,  that  could  mean,   as  well,   the  people 
of  tbe  entire  free  world    because  of  the  inter- 
ruitlojial   leadersihlp  which    has  l>een  thrust 
upon  us  since  the  end  of   World   War   II. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Issue  of  so-called 
new  starts  In  the  progressive  and  aggressive 
developments  of  the  natural  resources  of 
America  At  least.  In  my  opinion,  the  effect 
of  availing  ourvelves  or  not  availing  our- 
•el'ee.  toth  as  people  of  America.  »nd  as 
people  of  tbe  world,  of  the  maximum  bene- 
fits which  can.  and  will  flow  :r  .m  such  de- 
velopment of  our  reai  wealth,  namely,  the 
natural  resources  of  our  earth  and  Its  lis- 
able  enr-tronment  can  mean  the  difference 
whether  we  s'.irvlve,  both  phrslcally  and 
economically.  Therefore,  to  me,  the  Issue  of 
Bew  starts  goes  far  beyond  the  immediate 
•cope  of  the  specific  projf^ts  wnich  may  be 
In  our  Biinds  for  flscai  years.  1&61.  or  Uiere- 
after. 

NatUTilly.  every  one  of  us  la  concerned  as 
to  the  Late  of  specific  projects  which  have 
gre<\t  Ir:-]j.. .rtnnce  for  our  States  nnd  our 
regional  areas  This,  of  course.  Is  a.?  H 
should  be  But  when  1  th,!nk  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  such  great  .*.mer  cans  s^  Senator 
George  W.  Norn*,  and  his  vision  of  mulU- 
purpoae  deve. (.pment  at  Uue  ^-reat  major 
river  basins  o.'  t^.s  N..u  a.  lo^tUier.  w.th 
the  unselfish  and  never-de-.  Ir.tir.g  determi- 
nation which  he  applied  over  the  vesrs.  then. 
It  U,   thnt   I  am   forced  to  lift   my  thinking 
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from  the  tre*e  of  Individual  projects  to  the 
forest  of  the  basic  significance  of  full  ex- 
ploitation of  the  great  unharnessed  poten- 
tial of  the  natural  reeourcea  of  America  and 
of  the  world 

Mr  Chalrrr.  \n,  unless  we  get  bold,  cou- 
rageous, and  '.  reatlve  Imaginative  leadership 
in  our  Government  In  the  elections  of  this 
year,  the  new  starts,  so  vital  to  Am.erica 
and  the  wTld  are  doomed.  We  can  no 
longer  gamble  that  time  is  running  In  our 
favor  as  we  realize  the  potency  of  the  drive 
and  the  determination  of  the  Soviet-S.no 
bloc.  My  distinguished  colleagues,  here  to- 
day, have  a  f-ir  b'-'^er  ■i;nder5t,ind!ng  than 
I,  in  this  regard.  My  frlei.d  and  leader  from 
Maine,  our  former  Crovernor  and  now  Sen- 
au>r.  able  Ed  Muskie,  for  whom  Maine 
people  ha-e  a  most  abiding  and  sincere  af- 
fection and  the  utmost  respect,  has  already 
given  our  folks  his  Impressions  01  the  dedi- 
cated drive  and  purpose  of  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship and  the  Soviet  people  to  unceasing  ef- 
forts to  develop  all  of  their  natur.il  re- 
sources. 

The  Soviets  and  the  Chinese  know  noth- 
ing and  want  to  k.'.ow  nothing  of  the  issue 
of  new  stfirts.  They  iie-.  er  .•■•  p  Our  jxilicy 
of  stop  and.  go.  of  the  turning  off  and  on  of 
the  spigot  of  needed  puMc  projects  is  a 
luxury  that  we  might  conceivably  have  af- 
forded In  the  pa«t.  Irat,  not  today  as  we  face 
up  in  this  last  half  of  the  20th  century  to 
tine  life  and  death  challenge  of  those  who 
would  bury  us. 

However,  1  appreciate  that  this  gathering 
of  leaders  and  members  of  organi/^uona. 
who  have  been  devoted  for  years  to  tiie  phi- 
losophy and  crusading  spirit  of  str.tesnien 
of  the  stittuT  of  George  Norrls,  does  not 
need  any  words  from  me  to  renew  their  faith 
or  to  sttaautete  'ttMtr  alrendy  rttrgresslvc  at- 
titudes to  get  this  Job  done 

As  I  see  it  the  loh  which  must  be  done  is 
to  persuade  the  .^niencai.  people  that  we  can 
no  longer  rest  upon  our  gains  of  ti^e  pnet. 
This  means  that  we  must  move  1  ocwaru  w.ui 
prvjgrcsslve  action.  In  science,  and  technol- 
ogy, w^  do  n"^  hesitate  We  kn^w  that  we 
muFt  have  ^a■!^^  rese-irch  and  from  the 
Ideas  eleaned  frr,r-i  stjch  resf  :\rch  we  h..ve 
no  hesitancy  Ir.  arplylne  th"ee  Ideas  to  otir 
Industrial  operauons.  Without  this  scrt  of 
pioiieerlng.  we  would  soon  be  bat.krupt. 
Conservatism,  to  the  point  of  Ignoring  uur 
needs,  and  of  sweeping  under  the  r;;g.  o'ur 
obvious  probiems  Is  nothing  but  rnriirap.cm 
of  the  rrKist  dangerous  tyfje.  It  mehiis  .'-uin. 
There  next  40  years  cf  the  20th  cenf.iry 
will  continue  to  find  us  in  such  competition 
as  we  have  never  known  before.  Being  alrald 
or  reluctant  to  reach  for  unorthL>d  ;x  a.iiswer8 
to  unorthodox  problems  U  not  Americanism 
or  the  American  way.  Call  It  smugness,  com- 
placency, or  what  you  will.  It  adds  up  to 
defeatism — defeatism  which  must  re=Tilt  in 
bankruptcy  and  ruin 

But.  my  friends,  this  has  been  the  ]xj11ct  of 
this  administration  It  has  ciJled  Itself 
progreselve;  but,  11  has  laiied  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  people:  and.  consequently.  It 
has  been  regressive.  It  has  failed  uo  measure 
up  to  the  challenge.  Tt  has  placed  dollars 
above  needs.  It  has  subordinated  the  die- 
nltv  of  pe<  pie  to  an  Idolatrv  of  doll.».rs  Tt 
has  paid  belsa;  ce  to  fabllif  .  and.  in  seme 
-u-eas.  even  stagr.  lUoc  when  we  should  have 
bttii  turning  i»iic*u  w.  h  new  iile,  grov  uh 
and  expansion. 

Under  these  condition.  It  is  ot.iy  nfitural 
th.-'t  we  should  have  the  p-^llry  of  no  new 
r'arts  Tt  Is  onlir  natural  that  w»  should  be 
handles;  F>ed  with  the  tleht-mt  ney  policy 
and  the  uncor;.-:.cion8ble  Increase  In  the  in- 
terest rate  structure  which  Is  strangling  u* 
'Aitii  atcuiuu:auve  usurious  refuils.  This 
hob  !>ten  dune  la  tiit  i^uiue  ul  iinvl-'aiiliiiju;*- 
ism.  Wo  are  told  that  there  is  scarcity  of 
credit  and  money.  Money  should  only  be 
thoTight  of.  In  my  opinion    ns  a  ref,crtion  oT 


our  economic  activity  'When  the  administra- 
tion decides  to  get  off  its  knees  where  it  has 
been  paying  tribute  to  the  golden  c<»ll  of 
dollsu-s.  and  decides  to  expand  the  credit  sup- 
ply of  thu  Nauon;  then,  and  then  only,  will 
we  get  the  new  starts  which  are  so  essential 
to  ^>^JiI  survival.  \ 

The  money  supply  today  is  less  ir.  t^rnis 
of  the  gross  national  product  than  it  was  7 
years  ago.  For  example,  per  tl  000  of  gross 
national  product  In  1953  there  wivs  $.345  of 
m.ii.ey  suj^ply.  In  1959,  per  $1,000  of  gross 
:.;it.  ii.il  p.'-vK.'.uct.  thi-re  was  $2&5  of  money 
supply.  E.\punsion  arid  growth  through 
ne'w  starts  Just  cannot  survive  In  this  con- 
tracting e:-.v:ror.rr.r:.t  We  are  t-^ld  that 
there  Is  not  enough  money  to  meet  the  de- 
mands Yet.  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of 
Governors,  which  control  the  money  supply, 
refuse  to  take  those  measures  which  would 
expand  The  money  supply.  Again,  we  are 
told  that  this  wo'uld  be  inflati^.tiary.  Yet. 
the  scarcity  of  money,  we  are  t,c>ld.  Increases 
the  rental  rate  cf  d,  I'.ars.  namely,  the  Inter- 
est rates  This  In  turn.  Is  oiie  of  the  rr.oet 
inflationary  factors  that  Is  feeding  the  fire 
of  irJlatlon.  If  tlie  interest  rate  of  6  per- 
cent IS  Increased  by  one-half  of  1  percent, 
this  represents,  In  my  antiemetic,  tc  a  10  per- 
cent adn. mistered  price  Increase,  which  Is 
felt  in  Uie  hon.es  and  business  activities  of 
every  n-x^k  and  cranny  of  this  great  Nation. 
Such  inrrpfises  F'^r^.nele  new  st,">rt!  on  the 
pt7b!!c  projects  which  are  the  llfeblood  of  thle 
Na'lon. 

Tteht  money.  Increasing  Interest  ratee,  and 
unwiIllngnesB  of  the  administration  leaders 
to  lace  the  lacte  of  the  needs  oi  a  growing 
Nation  and  the  threat  of  the  Sv^vict -S.no 
challenge  are  the  b.isic  factors  which  will 
cause  this  adminiftration  to  be  recorded  in 
history  as  the  leadership  which  did  not 
lei»d  and  which  threatened  to  c.-iuse  America 
to    lose    Its    opporttinity    to    remain    as    tiie 


■world  s  leader 


ceiitines  to  ccxne. 


But.    this    can    be    chai:ged.      It    can    be 

changed  iX  lUls  seabi  'U  af  the  bCV.i  Cv,ugres* 
relumes  to  lift  Uie  4-^  pt;rcent  LXll.ng  on 
Interest  rate  of  long  term  bonds.  At  le&jbt. 
this  must  not  be  done  until  fiscal  and  rr.one- 
tarr  reforms  are  realired.  To  lift  this  rell- 
inc  otherwise,  will  mean  that  a  preen  lieht 
will  be  given  to  that  school  of  thoucht  wliich 
believes  that  money  !.«  a  comr.  c.ty  rather 
than  a  medium  of  exchange;  which  believes 
that  ■»'e  can  be  pr  ifper  us  and  healthy  with- 
out a  restricted  cost  of  mcney;  that  7  per- 
cent rr.onev  is  not  in'~onrel\ab!e  in  a  healthy 
(^  ^-nr^rr^  that  our  taxr  irers  can  meet  an 
ev.:-.;.  : '  .-.-ir.g  debt  service  charge  on  our 
p.iM.c  debt:  that  we  can  afford  the  con- 
tinued strangulation  of  new  starts  in  our 
program  of  public  projects:  tliat.  In  sbcwt, 
we  can  continue  a  pcllcy  of  tlie  rich  getting 
richer  and  the  poor  petting  pov..rer. 

It  Is  my  feehng  that  we  can  do  some- 
thing about  these  dangerous  policies  This 
session  of  Congress  csi.n  refuse  to  Uft  the 
Interest  ceillrig.  It  can  direct  the  Fed  to 
supixjrt  all  ivjjes  of  Government  securities. 
It  C4in  direct  the  Ped  to  use  its  power  to 
Increase  reserve  reqviireir.ents  of  member 
banks  wi.fnever  neces.";ary  In  short,  it  can 
establish  the  same  policy  that  was  uaed  to 
linai.ce  the  war. 

la  other  words.  It  can  expa.id  the  money 
supply  in  terms  C'f  the  needs  of  tlie  people 
of  this  country.  But,  to  be  practical,  it  will 
probably  do  none  of  rh»se  thire^  and  Amer- 
lc«  will  be  f  reed  to  wait  u'^tll  the  next 
administration  takes  o-.-er  to  fa.:e  up  to  the 
urgent  needs  of  an  ecc  n  my  which  Is  all 
ready  to  go  but  which  is  being  held  in  clieck 
br  those  who  prefer  to  ."rtt  on  the  prr»cler 
keg  at  conservs'lve  and  orth  xlox  policies 
wh.ch  arf  liot  mei  tinf  and  will  not  meet, 
the  ui.  r'.;.  lox  conciuoiiS  which  codfrout 
us. 

Meanwhile  those  of  UB  In  Maine  who  are 
flrst  and  always  for  a  jx^Ilry  cf  act. on.  r..thex 
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Uian  Inaction  and  reaction;  those  of  us  who 
have  supported  and  will  always  support 
"new  starts",  those  of  us  who  know  that 
America  must  process  Into  use  those  natural 
resources  which  are  Its  real  wealth,  and 
those  of  us  who  believe  that  dollar??  ar.d 
credit  are  only  mechanisms  to  make  the 
economy  ^ow  rather  than  being  a  cusnlon 
upon  which  to  sit  call  your  attentiijn  to 
3ur     "new     start",     namely,     the     Paosam.i- 


quoddy-St  John  P'swer  project.  l'>cated  in 
the  international  waters  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  We  urgeiitly  »<j11cU  your 
wholehearted  and  active  supp<jrt  of  our 
efforts  t'?  realize  this  stArt  and  the  comple- 
tion of  this  pr'.iject  which  can  be  the  begin- 
ning of  t.ie  great  northeastern  po-Aer  grid, 
envisioned  by  that  devoted  crusader  In  power 
development.  Leland  Olds,  who  has  already 
contributed  In  a  substantial  way  to  our 
cause 


In  closing,  let  me  say  that  It  was  been  a 
real  pleasure  to  have  been  Invited  to  be 
with  you  In  your  deliberations.  I  assure  you 
that  the  programs  of  your  organizations,  de- 
voted to  the  best  Interests  of  the  electric 
power  consumers  of  America,  always  have 
had  and  always  will  have  my  enthusiastic 
and  complete  support.  You  are  doing  a 
great  Job  and  you  deserve  all  possible  support 
for  the  great  battles  which  so  obviously  lie 
tih»-H/l 


SENATE 

WeONESD.W,  .1  KM    \HV  2<  >.  ]^M\I\ 

The  Chaplain  Rev  Frpdenck  Br-wr* 
Harris.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  In  the  silence  of  whose  pre-cnce 
the  clamor  of  the  out-e-r  world  dies  away, 
help  us  to  come  to  this  new  day.  not  with 
hearts  clouded  by  pa.>t  failures  and  re- 
grets, but  with  freshness  of  mind  and 
with  the  light  of  undimmed  wonder  and 
of  ^eat  expectation.s  in  our  eyes 

All  about  us  are  the  hard  and  harsh 
sounds  of  discordant  voices.  Forgive  us 
if  we  seem  to  listen  too  much  to  those 
that  speak  the  loudest 

Give  us  to  know  that  :t  is  the  still, 
small  voice  that  speaks  of  destiny  and 
of  eternal  values,  not  seen  or  serused  by 
those  who  falsely  a.ssiume  that  man  can 
live  by  bread  alone.  In  all  our  striving, 
keep  our  eyes  on  the  verdict  of  history — 
that  a  world  built  on  purely  secular  levels 
would  be  a  world  that  would  fester  and 
spoil  and  corrupt 

Pit  us  to  lead  our  common  humanity, 
which  so  largely  has  lost  it^s  way  back 
to  the  springs  of  hfe  and  refie.'^hment 
which  alone  can  restore  the  souls  and 
bodies  of  our  de,>painng  race.    Amen. 


THE  JOURN.AL 


On  request  of  Mr  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
January  19,  1960,  wa.s  dispensed  with. ' 


MESSAGES    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writms  from  the  Pri=si- 
dent  of  the  United  States  werf^  c  jm- 
municated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr  Miller. 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


THE  ECONOMIC  REPORT— MESS. A.GE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  ■  H  DOC 
NO.   258' 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following,'  me.ssage  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  wt.ich, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Joint  Ek;onomic  Commit- 
tee. 

The  White  Hoitse, 

Januwy  20.  1960. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  present  herewith  my  Economic  Re- 
port,   as    required    by    section    3  ai    of 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946 

The  report  was  prepared  with  the  ad- 
vice and  assistance  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  and  of  the  heads  of 


the  executive  departments  and  inde- 
pendent agencies  directly  concerned  with 
the  matters  it  discusses.  It  summarizes 
the  economic  developments  of  the  year 
and  the  steps  taken  in  major  areas  of 
economic  policy  to  promote  the  sound 
expxansion  of  employment,  production, 
and  income.  It  also  puts  forward  a  pro- 
gram for  the  year  1960  which,  in  the 
context  of  present  and  prospective  eco- 
nomic conditions,  would  effectively  im- 
plement the  purposes  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act. 

The  major  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  report  are  .set  forth 
below,  in  part  in  the  words  of  the  report 
itself. 

By  the  first  quarter  of  1959.  the  recov- 
ery that  started  early  in  1958  had  already 
carried  production  and  income  to  levels 
higher  than  ever  before  attained  in 
the  American  economy  A  considerable 
further  advance  was  scored  during  the 
remainder  of  1959,  despite  the  deep  ef- 
fect of  the  116-day  strike  in  the  steel 
industry. 

The  Nation's  output  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1959  was  at 
an  annual  rate  of  $482  billion.  When  ad- 
justed for  price  changes,  this  rate  of 
output  was  3 '2  percent  higher  than  the 
rate  attained  m  the  corresponding  period 
in  1958.  By  December  1959.  total  em- 
plojmient  had  reached  a  record  level. 
66  2  million,  on  a  seasonally  adjusted 
basis.  .■\nd  personal  income  payments  In 
December  were  at  an  annual  rate  of  $391 
billion.  $24  billion  greater  than  a  year 
earlier.  After  adjustment  for  increases 
in  prices,  the  rise  in  total  personal  in- 
come in  1959  represented  a  gain  of  nearly 
5  percent  in  the  real  buying  power  of  our 
Nation. 

As  we  look  ahead,  there  are  good 
grounds  for  confidence  that  this  eco- 
nomic advance  can  be  extended  through 
1960  F\ir  therm  ore,  with  appropriate 
private  actions  and  public  policies,  it  can 
carry  well  beyond  the  pre.sent  year. 

However,  ixs  always  in  periods  of  rapid 
economic  expar„sion.  we  must  avoid 
speculative  excesses  and  actions  that 
would  compress  gains  into  so  short  a 
period  that  the  rate  of  growth  could  not 
be  su-stained  We  must  seek,  through 
'ooth  private  actions  and  public  policies, 
to  minimize  and  contain  inflationary 
pressures  that  could  undf  rmine  the  basis 
for  a  high,  continuing  rate  of  growth. 

Three  elements  stand  out  in  the  Gov- 
ernment s  program  for  realizing  the  ob- 
jectives of  high  production,  employment, 
and  income  set  forth  in  the  Elmployment 
Act:  first,  favorable  action  by  the  Con- 
gress on  the  recommendations  for  ap- 
propriations and  for  measures  affecting 
Federal  revenues  pre.sented  in  the  budget 
for  the  fi.scal  year  1961,  .second,  use  of  the 


resulting  surplus,  now  estimated  at  $4  2 
billion,  to  retire  Federal  debt;  third. 
action  by  the  Congress  to  remove  the 
interest  rate  limitation  that  currently 
inhibits  the  noninflationary  manage- 
ment of  the  Federal  debt.  Numerous  ad- 
ditional proposals,  many  of  which  are  de- 
scribed in  chapter  4  of  the  Economic  Re- 
port, will  be  made  to  supplement  the 
Federal  Government's  existing  economic 
and  financial  programs. 

Following  the  budget  balance  now  in 
prospect  for  the  fiscal  year  1960.  these 
three  elements  of  the  1960  program  will 
strengthen  and  be  strengthened  by  the 
essential  contributions  to  sustainable 
economic  growth  made  through  the 
policies  of  the  independent  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  Fiscal  and  monetary 
policies,  which  are  powerful  instruments 
for  preventing  the  development  of  in- 
flationary pressures,  can  effectively  re- 
inforce one  another. 

But  these  Government  policies  must 
be  supplemented  by  appropriate  private 
actions,  especially  with  respect  to  profits 
and  wages.  In  our  system  of  free  com- 
petitive enterprise  and  shared  responsi- 
bihty,  we  do  not  rely  on  Government 
alone  for  the  achievement  of  inflation- 
free  economic  growth.  On  the  contrary, 
that  achievement  requires  a  blending  of 
suitable  private  actions  and  public 
policies.  Our  success  in  realizing  the 
opportunities  that  lie  ahead  will  there- 
fore depend  in  large  part  upon  the  ways 
in  which  business  management,  labor 
leaders,  and  consumers  perform  their 
own  economic  functions. 

A  well-informed  and  vigilant  public 
opinion  is  essential  in  our  free  .society 
for  helping  achieve  the  conditions  neces- 
sary for  price  stability  and  vigorous  eco- 
nomic growth.  Such  public  opinion  can 
be  an  effective  safeguard  against  at- 
tempts arbitrarily  to  establLsli  prices  or 
wages  at  levels  that  are  mctjn.sistent 
with  the  general  welfare  Informed  pub- 
he  opinion  is  also  necessary  to  support 
the  laws  and  regulations  that  provide  the 
framework  for  the  conduct  of  our  eco- 
nomic affairs. 

Further  progress  is  needed  in  estab- 
lishing a  broad  public  understanding  of 
the  relationships  of  productivity  and  re- 
wards to  costs  and  prices.  It  would  be  a 
grave  mistake  to  believe  that  we  can 
successfully  substitute  legislation  or  con- 
trols for  such  understanding  Indeed, 
the  complex  relationships  involved  can- 
not be  fixed  by  law,  and  attempts  to  de- 
termine them  by  restrictive  govern- 
mental action  would  jeopardize  our  free- 
doms and  other  conditions  essential  to 
sound  economic  growth. 

Our  system  of  free  institutions  and 
shared  responsibility  has  served  us  well 
in  achieving  economic  growth  and  im- 


provement. Prom  our  pas:  experience, 
we  are  i*oi.fldi  nt  Uiat  our  chanping  and 

mcreasmg  n*^*^."  :n  the  future  ran  be  met 
vfithln  *.h:5  flexible  .":ystpm.  which  rains 
strength  froni  the  aictnlive  it  provides 
for  individuals,  from  tj^.e  scope  iL  tJIords 
for  individual  initiaUve  and  action,  and 
from  the  assurance  it  p.ves  that  Govern- 
ment r<'mains  rP5:pons;ve  to  the  will  of 
the  people. 

DwicriT  D    ElSENHOWEE. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGP:S    REPEr.JlED 

As  in  executive  session 

The  "ynCE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  Uie  President  of 
the  UrJted  States  .submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  10  the 
appropriate  commiiees 

I  For  nominations  thi.s  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  riisapret^d  ic  the  amendments 
of  the  EUnate  to  the  bill  1  H  R.  36i0>  to 
am«^nd  tho  py^deral  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  to  increase  grants  for  con- 
struction of  sewage  treatment  worlis, 
and  for  other  purposes,  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  tl.e  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  tne  two  Housfs 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Blatvik.  Mr. 
FALLon.  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Mack  of  Washington,  and  Mr  CK^MF^^ 
were  appoint^^d  manajre'-s  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 


COMlSrrTTEE     MFETTNG     DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  ri'quest  of  Mr  MANsriELa.  and  by 
unanurous  cc.ru>ent,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  uiid  Administration  was  author- 
ized to  mert  during  the  .'^ession  of  the 
Senate  today 


LIMT^ATTON  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNINCl   HOUR 

Mr  I^.ANSFIELD  Mr  Pre.Mdent,  un- 
der thi>  rule,  there  will  be  the  a^ual 
morning  hour :  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statemenus  m  coiu-.ection 
therewith  be  Umited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDP:NT.  Without  ob- 
jection, It  is  so  ordered. 


SEVENTH  ANNT.'ERSARY  OF  INAU- 
GURATION OF  PRESIDENT  EI.'^KN- 
HO^^'ER  AND  VICE  PRESIDEN'T 
NIXON 

Mr.  DIRK.'^PZN.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  seventh  anniversary  of  the 
lnaugu:-ation  of  Dwight  D  Ili.seiihower 
as  President  of  tlie  United  States,  and 
also  miirks  tlie  .seventh  anniversary  of 
the  Induction  of  the  di.^tin^ui^hed  Vice 
President  as  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
this  body. 

Mr.  I're.sident,  tliat  was  a  great  day  In 
American  destiny.  I  have  often  said 
that,  in  my  judgment,  there  is  a  quiet. 


brooding  de-stmy  that  looks  after  ihe 
ail.iirs  of  men  and  nations.  I  have 
puz/ied  hundred.s  of  times  about  how 
one  could  account  for  the  fact  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  came  on  the  American 
.scene  » hen  he  did  and  made  h  s  exit 
\'>  •  :.  :.  :  :  A  ;t  were  not  the  unioiding 
ui  a  divine  i-ittem  of  history. 

I  feel  that  way.  loo.  Mr.  President, 
about  the  distinguish-d  occupant  of  the 
White  House,  Presidi ut  D*ii:!u  D.  Eisen- 
hower. First  of  ail.  he  came  at  a  time 
wht  n  I  think  a  sort  of  spuncus  liberal- 
ism existed  in  the  couiitiy.  and  when  I 
descrioe  it  as  'spunouf."  I  mean  a  dep- 
redation of  the  woro  libeial  and  its 
meaninp.  because  as  any  student  knows, 
the  very  word  "liberal"  is  derived  from 
the  I  .Ttir.  word  "lib'^r."  meanins'  free 
Sn  thp  word  "liberalism"  pertains  to 
frecdv^m.  P/it  ihe  a.Tiazing  kind  of 
liberaliim  U.at  wtis  growing  in  the 
country  at  that  time  was  interpreted  in 
terms  of  deeper  inlru.'-ion  of  government 
and  government  control. 

So  Mr  President,  at  that  period,  our 
distinguished  President.  Dwight  D. 
Eisenliower.  and  you.  sir,  came  into  the 
national  picture  and  reversed  tlie 
course,  and.  1  believe,  set  America  on 
b<-"itr  rround. 

Second.  I  would  .say  that  what  the 
country  needed  at  that  time  was  the  Im- 
pre.^s  of  w-arm  and  wholesome  person- 
alities. Thost-  came  like  a  tonic  to  our 
country  7  \tars  auo  today  I  feel 
that  thereby  the  country  was  deeply  en- 
riched  and   det'ply  inspired. 

Mr  President,  our  aL-tinpuished  Presi- 
dent, and  you.  sir.  came  at  a  time  when 
solvency  wa"^  becoming  little  more  than 
a  word  in  the  dictionary;  somehow  it 
had  lost  :ts  meaning  and  had  lost  its  vi- 
talitv  But  we  eave  it  meaning,  because 
of  Its  importance  to  the  pei-petuity  of 
free  institutions  and  the  assurance  that 
In  soh'ency  America  will  not  go  down 
the  disastrous  road  which,  within  our 
;:cneration,  has  caused  the  foundering  of 
so  many  countries. 

I  think  the  same  can  be  said  about 
our  y>f:\cp  and  .security  President  El."!- 
enhower  came  at  a  time  when  young  men 
nf  our  country  were  still  yielding  their 
blood  In  the  valleys  and  on  the  slopes  of 
Korea.  But  all  that  has  been  stopped; 
and  I  can  tlimk  of  no  greater  boast.  Mr. 
President,  than  that  in  this  7-year  pe- 
riod no  young  men  of  America  have  left 
their  lifeblood  on  somi-  foreign  battle- 
field. Mr  President,  if  we  had  nothing 
else  of  which  to  boast,  that  fact  in  It- 
self would  be  ju.stification  for  the  vic- 
tory we  won.  and  furtlier  .iu.^ification  for 
the  victories  I  en\  ision  ahead 

I  believe  that  President  Eisenhower, 
and  you.  sir,  came  at  a  time  when  a  pe- 
culiar and  clammy  cynicism  was  begin- 
ning to  fasten  its  tentacles  upon  the 
thinking  and  the  feelint^  of  America. 

I  know  there  are  liberals  who  find  rare 
amusement  when  one  talks  about  his- 
tory as  being  the  unfolding  of  some  ki.nd 
of  divine  pattern  with  tlie  dignity  of  man 
at  Its  very  core.  Perhaps  they  find 
amu.^emt-nt  in  it:  and  if  they  can.  that 
will  be  all  rieht  with  me 

But  President  Eisenhower,  with  his  big 
heart,  his  big  soul,  and  his  warm  person- 
ality, has,  in  my  judgment,  driven  back 


the  frosiline  of  cyrucism   in  this  coun- 
try and  lias  developed  an  entirely  whole- 
some temper. 
Mr   President,  I  must  also  say  that  I 

think  you,  sir,  and  the  r*resident  of  the 
United  States  came  at  a  time  when  indi- 
vidual freedom  was  being  impaired. 
Once  It  IS  impaired — whether  in  the  eco- 
nomic field  or  m  the  political  field — 
( \  k  rytliing  else  remains  nothing  more 
tiian  a  hollow  sliell. 

Ail  tliese  are  the  wliolesome  things 
that  have  cc«ne  to  America  in  the  7  years 
since  we  have  assumed  the  authority  and 
the  responsibility  of  government. 

Mr  President  I  congratulate  you.  sir; 
and  I  congratulate  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  sure  that  on  this 
day  th.ere  will  be  a  feeling  of  gratitude 
and  thanksgiving  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  Uie  American  people  for  what 
ha.'-  been  wrou.:ht. 

Mr.  WII .FY  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  was  very  much  pleased  this 
morning  to  hear  the  lovely  remarks  made 
by  tlie  distinguished  Senator  from  Eli- 
nois  not  only  in  relation  to  you,  but  also 
in  relation  to  the  Presidtnt  of  the 
United  States.  Some  of  us  who  were 
privileged  to  be  present  at  the  time  of  the 
inauguration  have  not  been  unmindful 
of  what  has  happened  in  the  intervening 
years,  as  we  have  seen  you  meet  every 
exp'erience  and  every  challen.ee  in  a  won- 
derful way.  We  have  seen  you  grow  in 
the  confidence  of  the  American  people, 
as  IS  evidenced  by  the  polls,  so  that  there 
cannot  be  any  question,  first,  as  to  your 
nomination,  and.  next,  as  to  your  elec- 
t:on  We  are  very  happy  to  jom  with 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  m  wishing  you 
Godspeed  and  happy  years  for  you  and 
your  wife  aheacL 


EXECUTTv'T:  communtcations, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

RE3»0BT        on        CONSTEUCnON        AT        Mtlitart 

In-st.\li.ations 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuar.t  to  law.  a  secret  re- 
poTt  on  constructlC'ii  at  military  inrtalla- 
tlous  I  with  an  accompai-.ying  report  j,  X<j  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

REIK)RT    on    RX5E31VE    FV->RCXS 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
trrinfmtttlng,  piir.«uant  to  law  a  report  on 
tiie  status  of  tralntne  of  efich  R-eserve  rom- 

pir  eiit  of  the  Armed  Purees  a:-.d  the  pr^eress 
ir.rnie  In  Ftrer.cther.ir.g  r.f  the  Reserve  com- 
poiiente,  during  the  tincs.!  year  1956  (With  an 
ace  impai.y;ug  rep.jrt) ;  to  t!;e  Committee  on 
.Arr..ed  Ser^-lces. 

PrrORT     OF     CiVTL      .^FE  ON  At'TT  CS     B^ARD 

A  letter  from  the  Clialrman  Civil  Aeronati- 
tlrs  Boftrd,  VVa^hmeton.  DC,  trfinsmitting. 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  t  f  th.'^-.t  Board,  for 
the  {isca".  year  1959  (With  ar.  acccmpanying 
report);  to  the  Conimittee  on  Interstat-o  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Repobt  on  Flight  Pay.  Departmknt  of  thz 
Kavy 

A  letter  frjm  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
ypivy  Personnel  and  Reserve  Forres  .  report- 
ine.  ptirsnant  t^  law.  en  the  flight  pny  for 
that  Department,  for  the  6-month  period 
preceding  January  1,  1J>60;  to  tiie  Cc.Tnmlttee 
on  .ArmcG  Services. 
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Reassigntment  of  Certain  Orrtnas.  Depart- 
ment or  THE   Navy 

A  letter  from  tiie  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  the  reassignment  of 
officers  designated  for  aeronautical  engineer- 
ing duty,  other  than  aeroioglsts,  to  the  un- 
restricted line  of  the  Navy  i  with  accompany- 
ing papers  I.  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

Report  of   US    TARirr   Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  CS  Tar!?r 
Commission.  Washington.  DC  .  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  that  Commis- 
sion, for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30  1959 
I  with  an  accompanying  refxjrti ;  to  the  Ci.ni- 
mittee  on  Finance. 

Report   or   Federal   Aviation   Ageni  y 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Federal 
Aviation  Agency.  A'ashlngion.  DC.  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
operatiorLs  of  that  Agency  under  the  Federal 
Airport  Act.  for  the  flsca!  year  ended  June  30. 
1959  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

Reports  on  Ptnal  Valt/ations  -jf  Cer-ain 
Properties 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Washington.  DC, 
transmitting  pursu.int  to  law.  copies  of  final 
valuations  r,f  properties  of  certain  carriers 
(with  accompanying  papersi:  to  the  Com- 
mittee :>n  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Temporary   Admission   Into  the  United 
States   of   Certain   .Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  NaturaliZit'ion  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  Into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  i  with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Report  of   Board  of  Ai~tt'aries  of  Civil 
Service   Retirement   System 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Comm.ission,  Washington.  D.C..  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  the 
Board  of  Actuaries  of  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement sys^eriT.  •  r  .r  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1958  i-yith  an  accompanying  re- 
port I .  to  the  CuSairuttee  on  Post  Office  and 
CivU  Service. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc  .  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
The  petition  of  th^  Fre^  World  Committee, 
Chicago.  Ill  .  signed  by  Thomas  Hugh  Lati- 
mer, executive  vice  president,  relating  to 
the  assassination  of  Paul  Bang-Jensen;  to 
the   Committee  on   Foreign   Relations. 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  OREGON  DIVISION 
OF  IZAAK  WALTON  LEAGUE  OF 
AMERICA 

Mr.  NEUBERGER  Mr  President,  the 
37th  annual  convention  of  the  Oregon 
division  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America  and  the  5th  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  Young  Outdoor  Oregonians 
were  held  recently  in  Eu=ipnp.  Oreg 

The  convention  adopted  a  number  of 
resolutions  which  pertain  directly  to 
Federal  legislation.  These  resolutions 
include  recommendations  dealing  with 
access  to  public  lands,  deer  loss  in  irri- 
gation canals,  river  development,  fish 
research,  and   water   pollution.     All  the 


subjects  of  the  resolutions  are  of  vital 
concern  to  citizens  of  the  Northwest. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  those  convention  resolutions 
relating  to  Federal  legislation  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

There  bein^  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECf>R0,  as  follows: 

Resolutions  Adopted  at  1950  Convention. 
Orfi.'n  Division-  Izaak  Walton  League  or 
Amerua.     Eugene,     Oreg.     Novembek     28, 

res'  :  ■  ti')n  1.  deer  trap  on  irrigation  canai 

W;,"rei.s  In  the  Talent  division  irrigation 
project  In  Oregon,  of  the  Reclamation  Bu- 
reau, there  is  a  delivery  canal  consisting  of 
about  IT'j  miles  of  trapezoid  type  and  verti- 
cal walls,  which  runs  across  the  area  used  by 
the  Green  Springs  black-tailed  deer  herd; 
and 

Whereas  said  herd  Is  one  of  the  largest  mi- 
gratory black-tailed  deer  herds  in  the  West, 
and  said  canal  cuts  straight  across  the  mi- 
gration route  of  said  deer  herd;   and 

Whereas  ramps  and  slab  crossings  have 
been  provided  at  certain  places  along  said 
canal,  but  the  same  generally  are  Ineffective 
to  provide  a  means  of  escape  for  the  deer 
that  get  Into  said  canal,  and  such  would  be 
true  regardless  of  the  number  of  said  rampa 
and  slab  crossings  provided;  and 

Whereas  a  known  minimum  of  75  deer 
have  been  trapped  in  a  19-mlle  section  of 
open  concrete  ditch  between  Howard  Prairie 
Reservoir  and  Keene  Creek  Reservoir  during 
the  first  month  of  operation  of  the  project; 
and 

Whereas  it  is  impossible  for  any  fawn  to  es- 
cape from  said  canal  after  getting  Into  it; 
and 

Whereas  the  deer  losses  caused  by  said 
canal  will  decimate  said  herd  If  corrective 
measures  are  not  taken;  and 

Whereas  a  slab  covering  of  said  canal  or 
a  deer-proof  fence  with  bridges  at  proper 
places  would  eliminate  said  losses  and  also 
any  loss  of  human  life  and  domestic  ani- 
mals: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Oregon  division  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  in  conven- 
tion assembled  at  Eugene.  Oreg  ,  this  28th 
day  of  November  1959.  That  the  US.  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  Immediately  construct 
improvements  that  will  prevent  the  loss  of 
human  and  animal  life  In  Talent  project 
ditches,  and  until  such  time  as  these  struc- 
tures are  completed,  to  drain  the  ditches  or 
operate  the  same  at  levels  which  will  allow 
animals  to  escape. 

RESOLUTION     2.    ROCVE     RIVER    BASIN    STLTJT 

Whereas  the  Oregon  division  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America  Is  In  favor  of  a 
dam  on  the  main  stem  of  the  Rogue  River 
at  the  Lost  Creek  site  or  above,  provided  It 
Is  constructed  and  operated  so  as  to  be  bene- 
ficial to  anadromous  fish  resources,  wildlife, 
and  recreation  as  well  as  flood  control;   and 

Whereas  the  most  important  flood  control 
project  Is  a  dam  at  Lost  Creek  site  and  the 
same  Is  unacceptable  to  the  US.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  under  the  proposed  operat- 
ing plan,  because  of  possible  damaging  effects 
to  the  fishery  that  might  result  In  total  loss 
of  the  fish  runs  which  have  a  substantial 
value  to  the  State  of  Oregon;  and 

Whereas  an  Army  Engineers'  representative 
states  that  they  have  "substantially  com- 
pleted studies  for  a  plan  of  development"  of 
the  basin  but  have  no  funds  available  for 
an  expanded  study  to  Include  provisions  for 
possibe  fishery  benefits  on  Rogue  River;  and 

Whereas  a  representative  of  the  US.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  states  that  water  tem- 
perratures  of  the  lower  Rogue  River  already 
are  critical  and  that  it  Is  possible  that  the 
present  plan  for  Lost  Creek  Dam  would  fur- 
ther aggravate   the  problem  and  that  their 


service  Is  now  making  a  complete  tempera- 
ture study  of  Rogue  River  to  determine 
optimum  flow  and  temperature  necessary  to 
enhance  anadromous  fish  life  In  the  Rogue- 
and 

Whereas  the  present  study  of  the  Rogue 
River  Is  Incomplete  In  that  It  does  not  take 
the  needs  of  anadromous  fish  resources  Into 
full  account;    Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Oregon  dtvisicm  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  assembled 
in  convention  at  Eugene.  Oreg  .  this  28th  day 
of  November  1959,  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  requested  to  provide  more 
time  and  funds  for  further  study  of  the 
Rogue  River  and  tributaries  by  the  Army 
Engineers,  so  as  to  secure  an  acceptable 
project  on  the  main  stem  of  the  Rogue  River 
at  Lost  Creek  or  above  that  would  benefit 
the  anadromous  fish  resources,  wildlife,  and 
recreation;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  until  positive  assurance  can 
be  provided  that  these  benefits  will  be  an 
Integral  part  of  such  project  the  Oregon  dl- 
vision  stands  unalterably  opposed  to  any 
structure  as  located  and  outlined  above;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  congressional  delega- 
tion from  Oregon  be  urged  to  work  toward 
this  end. 

MSOLUTION  5      PtTBLIC  LAND  ACCiaS 

Whereas  the  Increasing  public  demand  for 
outdoor  recreation  U  resulting  In  crowding 
of  available  recreational  areas  and  straining 
the  tolerance  of  some  private  landowners; 
and 

Whereas  the  recreational  potentials  of  the 
32  million  acres  of  Federal  land  in  Oregon 
are  not  being  fully  utilized  for  want  of  an 
adequate  public  access  to  those  lands;   and 

Whereas  rights-of-way  and  access  roads 
are  necessary  for  the  proper  management  and 
utilization  of  Federal  lands:  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Oregon  division  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  urges  the  U.S.  Congress 
to  appropriate  funds  for  the  development  of 
an  adequate  public  road  system  to  serve  all 
major  blocks  of  Federal  land  In  Oregon. 

RESOLtmON    S.    PtTBLIC    LAND    ADMINISTRATION 

Whereas  the  public  lands  and  resources 
administered  by  the  US  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  require  greater  protection  and 
more  Intensive  development  than  that  Bu- 
reau has  been  equipped  to  provide;  and 

Whereas  support  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  for  a  more  aggressive  land  manage- 
ment program  has  produced  some  construc- 
tive results  during  1959 :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Oregon  division  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  continues  to  urge  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  US. 
Congress  to  strengthen  the  regulatory  au- 
thority of  the  UJS  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment and  provide  the  appropriations  nec- 
essary for  multiple-use  development  and 
management  of  lands  and  resources  admin- 
istered by  that  agency. 

The  Oregon  division  further  renews  con- 
fidence In  the  principles  set  forth  in  the 
public  lands  resolution  adopted  in  March 
1959  and  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional  Izaak   Walton  League  of   America. 

ajESOLUTION    7.    FISH     RZSCAKCR 

Whereas  the  anadromous  salmon  and 
steel  head  trout  of  the  Columbia  River  are 
of  great  economic  and  esthetic  value  as  sport 
and  commercial  fish;  and 

Whereas  the  continued  production  of 
these  fish,  particularly  the  long-run  races. 
Is  dependent  upon  the  maintenance  of  natu- 
ral spawning  grounds  In  the  watershed  and 
of  migration  routes  to  them;  and 

Whereas  Columbia  basin  development 
plans  contain  proposals  for  high  dams  across 
these  migration  routes  below  the  few  rp- 
mainlng  spawning  grounds;  and 

Whereas  acquisition  of  knowledge  and 
skills    necessary    to    provide    and    maintain 


J 


adequate  passages  past  such  structures  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  planning  aad  design 
of  the  dams;  and 

Whereas  research  is  necessary  to  obtain 
this  knowledge,  vital  to  maintenance  of  this 
renewable  natural  resource;  and 

Whereas  this  Columbia  River  salmon  and 
steelhead  rcscrurce  Is  of  national  slgnlficanoe : 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America,  That  the  the  U.S.  Government  make 
tl  million  per  year  available  for  research  Into 
ways  and  means  of  maintaining  anadromous 
fish  In  the  face  of  the  major  structures  pro- 
posed for  construction  below  their  8i>awnlng 
grounds. 

Rr,SOLUTION  8  PROPOSED  RESOLUTION  FOR 
WATERSHED  MANAGllMCNT  RESEARCH   IN   OREGON 

Whereas  our  national  process  and  eco- 
nnmic  security  are  Tltally  dependent  upwn 
adequate  supplies  of  usable  water;  and 

Whereas  wise  use  of  water-source  areas  Is 
dependent  upon  principles  of  water  shed 
management  Involving  Integration  of  water 
production  with  recreational  uses,  growing 
and  harvesting  of  timber,  and  grazing  of 
domestic  stock  and  game   animals;    and 

Whereas  deteriorating  watershed  condi- 
tions In  the  State  of  Oregon  have  led  to 
many  forms  of  damage  to  economic  and 
esthetic  Talues,  Including  flooding,  sedi- 
mentation of  stream  channels,  and  destruc- 
tion of  fish  habitat;  and 

Whereas  techniques  of  sound  watershed 
management  have  not  been  developed  be- 
cause of  insufficient  research,  particularly  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest     Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Oregon  division  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League — 

(a)  Promote  an  expanded  program  of  re- 
search on  forest  and  range  watershed  lands. 

(b)  Advise  members  of  Oregon's  congres- 
sional delegation  of  the  need  for  these  In- 
vestigations and  encourage  support  of  In- 
creased funds  for  upstream  watershed  re- 
search by  the  Forest  Service  In  Oregon;  and 
be  it  further 

He^olvrd.  Tliat  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcult\ire.  the 
Clilef  of  the  US  Forest  Service,  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  to  Members  of  the 
Oregon  congressional   delegation 

MSOLtmON   10      DEVELOPMENT  or  THE 
DESCHLTES    RTVEB 

Whereas  the  Deschutes  River  now  is  one 
of  the  ou'standlng  fishing  streams  of  the 
United  States  and  is  noted  for  Its  recrea- 
tional offerings;  and 

Whereas  the  stream  provld**.'  water  .'  jr  ir- 
rigation and  hydro  power,  and 

Whereas  there  is  an  Increased  demand  on 
Its  water  for  all  uses;  and 

Whereas  in  the  past  Its  development  has 
been  on  a  fragmentary,  bit  by  bit.  often 
single  use.  basis  without  any  plan  that  gives 
consideration  to  all  beneficial  usee  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Oregon  dn  t.'ion  c'  thr 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  Amenca,  assembled 
in  Eugene.  Oreg.  this  28th  day  of  November, 
1959 

(a)  Requests  the  Purest  Servlre  to  make 
a  study  and  adopt  a  pr- <cr:tr.'.  of  use  of  Its 
lands  contiguous  to  the  Deschutes  River  and 
Its  tributaries,  giving  ctmsl  derail  on  to  the 
multiple  use  concept,  taking  Into  com^ldera- 
tlon  the  needs  of  the  people  of  Oregon  and 
of  the  United  States  for  outdoor  recreatKm 

(b)  RequesU  the  Bureau  of  Lttnd  Man- 
agement to  make  a  like  study 

(c)  Requests  the  committee  on  natural 
resources  to  develop  a  plan  of  recreation  -u-ie 
and  development  for  the  entire  Deschutes 
River  Basin,  which  will  coordinate  the  plans 
of  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  U-ind 
Management,  the  Stat*  lands  including  Siate 
parks,  and  private  lands  and  hvdroeiectrte 
developments. 


(d)  Request*  the  Portland  General  Elec- 
tric Co..  which  public  utility  now  operates 
a  hydro  project  on  the  Deschutes  River 
know-u  as  Pel  ton.  which  company  desires  to 
build  another  dam  Immediately  upstream 
from  Pel  ton.  where  It  hiis  m -ilea  ted  that  It 
wiU  provide  suDstartlal  recreational  opf>or- 
tunltlee  as  well  as  replace  the  Cove  State 
Park,  which  Round  Butte  wovild  inundate. 
to  contribute  the  sum  of  $2.=)  000  or  more  if 
necessary  to  the  State  of  Oreg  un  to  be  used 
under  the  direction  of  the  committee  i^^n 
natural  resources  to  hire  a  recognized, 
trained,  expyerlenced  recreatlonist  to  act  as 
director  for  the  committee  in  developing  a 
coordinated  recreational  plan  for  the  Des- 
chutes River  Basin. 

(e)  RequesU  the  Oregon  Water  Resources 
Board  to  accelerate  their  announced  Inten- 
tion of  making  a  study  of  the  Deschutes 
River  and  to  adopt  a  program  for  tlie  use 
and  control  of  the  Deschutes  River  Ba-sln. 
which  will  give  consideration  to  all  beneficial 
uses  Including  the  use  of  the  water  for  rec- 
re;ition.  fish,  and  wildlife  as  well  af  for  irripa- 
tlon,  hydro  power,  pollution  abhte-mt>nt, 
domestic,  municipal,   and   indU5trial   uses. 

«f)  Request  the  Fish  and  Game  Comnus- 
slon  to  develop  a  plan  th;it  would  provide 
the  least  possible  damage  to  .Tiiadrom -us 
fish  runs  and  to  other  game  fl-sh  In  the  event 
the  Federal  Power  CommlRfi-  n  should  license 
the  construction  of  Round  Butte  or  any  other 
dam  on  the  Deschutes  River  and  that  such 
plan  be  presented  to  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion to  be  made  a  part  of  the  license. 

(g)  Request  the  State  of  Oregon  to  Inter- 
vene In  the  application  of  Portland  General 
Electric  Co.  to  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion to  urge  that  body  to  conform  to  the 
program  for  use  and  control  of  the  Deschutes 
River  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Oregon  Water 
Resources  Board  and  In  the  event  that  the 
program  permits  the  use  of  the  water  in  the 
Round  Butte  section,  that  the  license,  should 
one  be  Issued  by  the  Fed^r  .1  Pr  wpr  Commis- 
sion, adopt  the  plan  for  fs^h  ;-.ri  pted  by  Ore- 
gon Fish  and  Game  Commissi-  n?  and  in- 
clude a  recognition  of  the  recreation  plan  for 
the  use  of  the  river  basin  to  be  developed  by 
the  State  of  Oregon  through  Its  committee 
on  natural  resources  and  the  recreatici.al 
and  land  use  plans  to  be  developed  hy  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. 

(h)  The  Oregon  division  of  the  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League  of  America  reiterates  Its  historic 
stand  against  the  licensing  of  any  slnele 
purpose  dams  or  obstructions  of  any  kind  In 
the  Deschutes  River  until  the  conditions  out- 
lined herein  are  met.  It  Is  the  firm  convic- 
tion of  this  organization  that  the  best  use 
of  this  river  is  for  fishing  and  recreation  and 
uses  compatible  therewrlth  and  that  this  r:ver 
should  not  have  been  and  should  not  be  fur- 
ther   conunltted    to    hydropower    uses 

RESOLtmONll       PUBLIC  LANDS  EXCHANGE 

Whereas  problems  of  access  to  public  lands 
are  in  many  Instances  aggravated  by  the 
existence  of  Isolated  public  land  parcels  that 
are  entirely  or  largely  svirrounded  by  prnate 
lands;  and 

Whereas  comprehensive  study  has  been 
given  to  this  problem  by  organizations  and 
agencies  concerned:  and 

Whereas  several  solutions  liave  been  pr.  - 
posed  to  ease  the  problems  created  by  the  so- 
called  Isolated  public  land  parcels,  said  so- 
lutions Including,  rcblocking,  through  the 
system  of  land  exchange,  condemnations  and 
purchase  of  easement*  and  exchange  of  use. 
an  (i 

Whereas  the  system  of  exchange  of  use. 
providing  the  tenancy  be  in  a  stable  basis 
comparable  to  10-year  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement leases,  appears  U)  be  the  most  feas- 
ible  and   expeditious:    Now,   therefore,   be    It 

Resolved.  That  the  Oregon  division  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  go  on  record 


In  favor  of  the  concept,  ui^der  proper  con- 
trol.', when  applicable  t-o  the  exchange  of 
use  Idea. 

RESOLUTION  13.  AMENDMEN-TS  TO  THE  FEULR.AL 
WATER  POLLUTTON  CONTROL  ACT  THE  BI  '.TNIK 
BILL,     H.R.     3610 

Whereas  the  Izar.k  'Walton  League  of 
America  has  &l:eaay  gjiic  on  record  ;n  sup- 
port of  this  bill,  and 

Whereas  action  on  this  bill  was  not  com- 
pleted  at  the  last  session   of   Congress,    and 

Whereas  Congressman  Blatnik,  of  Minne- 
sota, Is  to  be  highly  commended  for  his  In- 
spired leadership  and  zeal  In  support  of  this 
legis.ation;  and 

Whert.is  G.jvernor  Hatfieid  has  gone  on 
record  In  support  of  this  bill  based  on  the 
excellent  record  of  the  program  of  Federal 
grants  t^:)  municipalities  for  sewa.ge  works  In 
Oregon,  particularly,  and  for  the  critical 
need  to  continue  t.his  actlvltv:  Therefore,  be 
It 

Fr.iohed  bv  the  Oregon  division  of  the 
Izaak  W'a.'fon  League  of  Ame-ica  in  conven- 
f;  '1  assembled  at  Eugene.  O-^eg  .  Noie-mber 
28.  1959,  That  action  be  taken  by  the  Oregon 
division  and  by  the  national  to  support  the 
Blatnik  bill.  H  R  3610,  which  calls  lor  amend- 
ment W)  the  Federal  Pollution  Control  Act, 
the  pri.mary  purpose  of  which  Is  to  increase 
tlie  amount  of  grants  to  municipalities  to 
lurtlier  encourage  them  to  construct  sewage 
treatment  works. 

RKSOLtTlON  14.  FEDERAL  WATER  POLLTTTON 
CONTROL  ACT.  PIT:  Ir  LAW  660  ETTENSTON  op 
PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  5.  GRANTS  TO  STATl 
WATER     POLLfTION    CONTROL    AGENCIES 

Whereas  this  provision  authorizec  $3  mil- 
lion each  year  as  grants  on  a  matching  basis 
to  the  State  water  pollution  control 
agencies  to  support  their  technical  Investi- 
gations, enforcement,  education,  and  other 
activities;  and 

Whereas  these  funds  have  proved  to  be  an 
incentive  to  tlie  development  and  Improve- 
ment of  water  pollution  control  activities  in 
the  Stat-es:   and 

Wherea,s  the  provisions  of  this  section  of 
the  act  are  due  t/-.  expire  June  30,  1961;   and 

Whereas  cessation  of  these  grants  would 
result  In  serious  impairment  of  State  water 
pollution  control  programs  and  of  Federal- 
Stat^  cooperative  activities  in  water  pollu- 
tion control  enforcement  actions:  Now 
tlierefore,  be  It 

Rrfi-'iTFd  by  the  Oregon  division  of  the 
Isaak  Walton  League  o'  Amr-^ica  m  conven- 
tion a-^ferrihlpd  at  Eugene,  O'fg  .  Sovernbcr 
2S.  195?.  That  action  be  taken  by  the  Oregon 
divi.ciiii;  and  by  the  national  In  suppwrt  of 
the  Federal  Pollution  Control  Act.  Public 
Law  660.  section  5,  providing  for  extending 
the  authorization  of  $3  million  each  year  as 
grants  on  a  matching  basis  to  State  water 
priUutlon  control  agencies  so  as  to  enable 
these  States  to  continue  at  an  accelerated 
rat*.  Uieir  technical  Investigations  enforce- 
ment, actions,  edvicatlon,  and  other  activi- 
ties in  the  control  of  water  pollution 

RES-OLUTtON    15      NEED    PiiR    EXPANDED    RESEARCH 
PROGRAM    IN    WATER    PCiLLUTION    CONTROL 

Whereas  major  technical  breakthroughs  to 
provide  better  methods  of  treating  industrial 
and  mumclpMU  waste  are  urgently  needed  If 
the  quality  of  our  water  resources  is  to  be 
nviintained  for  legitimate  uses  Including 
public  health  and  fish  and  .■jquatic  life;   and 

Whereas  the  speed  and  accuracy  with 
which  we  solve  these  problems  depend  solely 
up'>n  new  kni^wledge  from  research:   and 

Whereas  Public  Law  660.  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  provides  under  section 
4  for  the  Public  Health  Service  to  conduct 
re.<:earch  throuBh  the  Robert  A  Taft  Sani- 
tary Engineerinc  Center  in  Cincinnati, 
throiich  grants-in-aid  t-o  public  and  prUate 
agencies,  thro-agh  contract  research,  and 
through  consulting  service  of  experts  and 
research  fellowsh::"!?     and 
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Wtiereas  despite  t.hese  var'.ous  repearch  ef- 
fort* the  need  for  new  ItnowIedKC  Is  still 
noticeably  outstnpplnsr  the  acquisition  oX 
such  knowledge.  Now  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  t-ie  Oregon  diiision  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  A'^ierica  m  conven- 
tion a'f.iemhled  at  Eugene,  O^eg  ,  Noi'emb''r 
28.  1959.  That  action  be  t^ilcen  by  the  Oreecn 
division  and  by  the  national  to  call  for  in- 
creased approprM:;  'ns  for  the  P-'abllc  Healtii 
Service  to  Implenient  se'-tl^n  4  of  Public  LciW 
660.     This  w.i;  rror'.de  f  >r  exoanslon  of  re- 


search   n  It 


bv     t^~t    ser 


directly 


through  the  Robert  A  T'  ft  Sanitary  Elngl- 
neertn^  Center,  but  will  .Jso  make  prsstble 
expansiori  of  re^eir-h  faciliTies  at  edurational 
Instittitijns  and  ether  organizations.  Rapid 
expansion  --f  research  In  this  critical  field 
of  water  p-o'.'.utlon  control  Is  urgently  needed 
to  keep  abreast  of  our  rapidly  growing  pop- 
ulation and  industry  and  changing  patterns 
Of  water  use. 

uxsoLvnou   la.  provision  of  low  flow  at"c- 

MKXT.\TIO>r      IN       FEDER.^L       WATElH       RE.SOUaCE 
CONSmUCTION    PROJECTS 

Whereas  Important  advances  ha%-e  been 
made  In  wattr  resouri  es  p<^)licy  in  recent 
yeaxs  as  a  result  of  cor^i^ress.onai  action;  and 

Whereas  an  lmpor*Ant  additicn.  which 
would  supplement  and  make  more  valuable 
these  advances  ao  well  as  give  support  to  the 
water  resource  development  programs  of  the 
States  and  the  Feci'='ril  G  :-vernmient.  would 
be  the  ability  to  ii^e  Federal  w  tUT  develop- 
ment projects  to  increiiie  the  flow  m  streanis, 
particularly  during  por.i>da  of  low  rl  :W.   and 

Whereas  adding  Lh..s  is  an  authurized 
functioa  m  Feder  il  (.r.^ects  would  make  it 
possible  to  develop  :he  full  potential  of  res- 
ervoir sites,  and  br.ng  about  a  general  Im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  waters  under 
regijlation:  and 

Whereas  this  addition  Is  particularly  Im- 
portant to  rish  and  wildlife  and  other  aquatic 
life,  to  municipal  and  industrial  water  sup- 
plies, the  protection  of  public  health,  and  the 
recreational  use  of  waters;  and 

Whereas  the  benefits  from  low  flow  aug- 
mentation are  general,  widespread,  and  non- 
Bpeclfic;  and 

Whereas  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Co- 
ordination Act  of  I94'>,  amended  In  1958.  au- 
thorizes the  F^sh  and  Wildlife  Service  to  un- 
dertake similar  responsibilities  with  respect 
to  fish  and  wildlife;  and 

Whereas  the  resolution  suggested  herein 
should  supplement  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  program  by  considering  all  other 
aspects  benefited  by  flow  augmentation: 
Now.  therefore,  be  i: 

Resolved  by  the  Oregon  division  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  A'r.erica  i.s  conven- 
tion a-.icmbled  at  Eugene,  Oreg.,  November 
28.  1959.  That  action  be  taken  by  the  Oregon 
division  and  by  the  natienal  to  supp-^rt  leg- 
islation: 

( a )  Granting  general  authority  to  the  Fed- 
eral water  res.varce  construction  agencies  to 
Include  the  provision  of  low  flow  augmenta- 
tion as  an  authorized  function  In  planning 
future  water  development  projects,  in  modi- 
fication of  existing  projects,  or  in  adjust- 
ment of  operations  of  existing  projects  in 
order  to  achieve  the  described  benefits. 

(b)  Granting  authority  noted  in  'ai  above 
as  a  nonreimbursable  Item  in  Federal  water 
resource  development  projects; 

(ci  Granting  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
men-  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
through  the  Public  Health  Service  authort- 
zr.tlon  to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  water 
resource  construction  agencies  In  the  de- 
velopment of  low  flow  augmentation  pro- 
grams since  the  net  effect  of  these  programs 
Is  to  control  and  Improve  water  quality;  and 
further  tha*  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Educa-.ion.  and  Welfare  be  re- 
quired to  submit  reports  to  the  Congress  to 
accompany  Federal  construction  agency  re- 


ports Insofar  as  low  flow  augmentation  pro- 
grams are  concerned; 

(d)  With  the  proviso  that  the  above  prf>- 
▼Islona  be  recommended  only  wl'.h  the  un- 
derstanding that  flow  augmentation  Is  not 
to  be  u.sed  for  the  abatement  of  water  pollu- 
tion in  lieu  of  full  and  complete  sewage  and 
wast<»  frea'ment  facilities  by  city,  industry, 
or  others  concerned. 


RESOLUTION  OF  LODGE  459.  INTER - 
NATIONAL  ASSOCLMION  OF'  MA- 
CHINISTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  resolution 
in  support  of  the  Forand  bill  'H  R.  4700; 
as  adopted  by  Lodge  459  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists  in  St. 
Paul.  Minn  .  be  inserted  at  this  point  in 
the  Rec-<jrd,  and  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Fmancp  anri  or'!»^-ed  to  be  printed  in  the 
liKccr-j^  as  fo::o-.s.s: 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  members  of  Lodge 
No.  459,  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists, representing  2,600  members,  whole- 
heartedly support  H.R.  4700,  as  spor^ored  by 
Representative  Forand;  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  elected  Congressmen 
do  all  In  the  scope  of  their  office  in  support- 
ing this  enabling  legislation,  whereby  the 
retired  Americans  may  have  a  burden  lifted 
from  their  shoulders. 


RESOLUTTOX  OF  INDUSTRL^L  UNION 
OP  MARINE  AND  SHEPBUILDrNG 
WORKERS  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Industrial  Union  of  Ma- 
rine and  Shipbuilding  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica in  support  of  the  proposal  for  a  White 
F.eet  of  mercy  ships  (S.  Con.  Res.  66) 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed     Services,    and    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution  4.  Mxrct  Pliit 

In  July  of  1959.  Congressmen  Eduoitd- 
SON.  of  Oklahoma,  and  Bates,  of  Massachu- 
setts, Introduced  into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  Senators  HcMPHRrr  and 
Aiken  Introduced  Into  the  Senate,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  calUng  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Great  White  Fleet  of  mercy  ships  to 
carry  American  surplus  food,  medical  aid 
and  supplies,  to  disaster  ajid  distressed  areas 
throughout  the  world. 

This  particular  resolution  was  In  response 
to  suggestion  by  Oklahoma  naval  officer, 
Comdr.  Frank  A.  Manson. 

Since  the  time  of  the  Introduction  of  the 
concurrent  resolution.  Life  maigazlne,  in  Its 
July  27  Issue,  threw  Its  full  support  behind 
the  Idea  of  a  Great  White  Fleet  as  a  "bold 
proposal  for  peace."  Massive  mall  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Congress  urging  establishment 
of  this  Fleet  by  every  sponsor  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution  from  every  State  in  the 
Union  Including  Hawaii  and  Alaska.  Less 
than  1  percent  of  the  mall  received  was  un- 
favorable to  the  proposal. 

Over  20  percent  of  the  Hotise  of  Represent- 
atives and  over  one-third  of  the  Senate  are 
cosponsorlng  the  resolution. 

This  bright  concept  for  peace.  It  Is  true, 
will  not  bring  peace  to  the  world  In  a  single 
sweeping  movement.  However,  It  can  pre- 
vent the  people  of  the  world  from  losing 
hope.     A  Great  White  Fleet  would  come  from 


our  reserve  fleet,  crews  would  come  from 
the  Navy  and  the  merchant  marine,  and  the 
supplies  from  America's  great  abundant 
surplus. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  In  1907 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  sent  a  similar 
Great  White  Fleet  around  the  world,  which 
had  the  mission  of  impressing  American 
naval  power  upon  the  world.  The  present 
Oreftt  White  Fleet  would  carry  hope  and 
health  to  areas  of  the  world  struck  with  pov- 
erty, disease,  or  starvation.  They  would 
carry  supplies  and  eqiilpment  necessary  to 
bring  relief  to  people  of  all  nation*  In  times 
of  emergency  or  disaster. 

We  are  known  as  a  people  and  as  a  nation 
for  the  fact  that  the  helping  hand  of  Amer- 
ica Is  always  extended  to  disaster  areas 
This  Great  White  Fleet  can  quickly  become 
an  International  symbol  of  American  concern 
for  the  destitute  everywhere. 

Commander  Manson "s  idea  of  using  our 
reserve  fleet  for  the  purpose  of  waguig  an 
aggresaive  peace  program;  of  bringing  relief 
to  dUaster  victims;  of  carrying  emergency 
supplies  and  medical  facilities  into  famine- 
stricken  areas;  and  in  general,  of  bringing 
the  arts  of  healing  Into  underdeveloped  re- 
gions wherever  emergency  needs  exist.  Is  on* 
of  the  most  merltorloiis  proposals  for  people- 
to-people  effort  of  putUng  our  Ideals  Into 
action. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  our  abiiiiy  to 
do  this.  We  have  the  ships,  we  have  the 
doctors,  the  money,  and  the  commodities. 
The  cost  of  putting  the  first  sU-uoit  fleet 
into  operation  and  maintaining  It  for  18 
months  hiis  been  esUinated  at  $30  million. 
This  Is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  amount 
we  now  spend  for  any  one  of  a  doaen  lux- 
uries. Certainly  It  represents  only  an  In- 
finitesimal amount  when  compared  with  the 
annual  expenditure  of  the  Nations  mUltary 
armaments. 

We  now  have  over  $6  billion  worth  of  dairy 
products,  cotton,  and  various  staples  and 
items  of  food  piled  up  In  our  surplus-com- 
modity warehouses. 

The  President  already  has  the  authority 
under  existing  law  to  divert  shiploads  of 
these  commodities  to  areas  where  emergency 
relief  U  needed,  regardless  of  the  friendli- 
ness of  the  governments  involved.  Here.  In 
the  idea  of  the  new  White  Fleet.  Is  a  mag- 
nificent opportunity  to  implement  the  Amer- 
ican dream  which  was  also  the  dream  of  the 
ancient  prophets — of  turning  our  swords 
Into  plowshares.  What  an  immense  appeal 
this  program  would  have  In  the  eyes  of  the 
uncommitted   people*   around   the  world. 

Certainly  the  world  needs  our  help.  Just 
as  certainly,  we  need  to  give  that  help. 
Selfishness  Impoverishes  those  who  practice 
It.  Undisciplined  self-indulgence  degrades 
tis  as  individuals  and  as  people  Even  If 
there  were  an  Impenetrable  curtain  drawn 
around  us  so  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
could  not  witness  our  prosperity,  we  would 
be  poorer  In  not  sharing.  In  holding  on  to 
our  valuable  commodities,  we  are  Just  guard- 
ing these  commodities  from  being  used  by 
other  people.  We  are  at  the  same  time  ex- 
cluding ourselves  from  the  valuable  and  nec- 
essary fellowship  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  world  cannot  indefinitely  stirvlve  with 
the  preponderant  majority  In  poverty  and 
the  fortunate  few  enjoying  prosperity:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  sixth  national  policy 
conference  of  the  Indixstrlal  Union  of  Ma- 
rine and  Shipbuilding  Workers  of  America. 
APL-CIO.  go  on  record  as  supporting  the  in- 
stitution of  the  mercy  mission  of  the  Great 
White  Fleet,  by  reactivation  of  part  of  the 
mothball  fleet  to  wage  an  aggressive  peace 
program;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  the  Senators  and  Congressmen  m-ho  in- 
troduced the  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
Great  White  Fleet. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submit t>ed : 

By  Mr.  HKNNINGS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  without 
amendment; 

S.  Con.  Res.  80.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  part  i  of  the  hearings  on  an  Inquiry  into 
the  satellite  and  missile  programs; 

S.  Res.  207.  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Senate; 

S.  Res.  211.  Resolution  to  pay  certain  fu- 
neral expenses  of  the  late  Senator  Langer. 
of  North  Dakota; 

S.  Res.  227  Resolution  to  print  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  copies 
of  certain  committee  prints  relating  to  de- 
velopment in  military  technology  and  for- 
eign policy  In  Africa; 

S  Res.  228.  Resolution  to  print  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  copies 
of  certain  committee  prints  relating  to  for- 
eign policy  on  Asia  and  Western  Europe;  and 

S  Res.  229  Resolution  to  print  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  copies 
of  certain  committee  prints  relating  to  for- 
eign iKDllcy. 


FUNDS  FOR  STUDY  OF  INTER- 
AGENCY COORDINATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  I  report  an  original  resolu- 
tion, which  was  approved  by  the  Com- 
mitt4?e  at  its  meeting  on  Monday.  Janu- 
ary 18,  1960.  The  resolution  is  for  the 
purpose  of  authorizing  funds  for  a  study 
of  interagency  coordination,  including 
completion  of  a  study  previously  author- 
ized oy  the  Senate. 

The  committee  proposes  a  review  of 
prob  ems  of  budgeting  and  accounting, 
eCBciency  and  economy  m  certain  sig- 
nificant activities  shared  by  several  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  related  fields.  This  tJTC 
of  review  is.  of  course,  especially  appro- 
priate to  the  standing  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
as  designated  under  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Law  and  the  Rules  of  the 
Senate. 

The  VICE  PRI':SIDEN'T  Tlie  rp,<;olu- 
tion  will  be  received  liud  appropriately 
referred 

Tlie  resolution  iS  Res  255'  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Adrr.inistration,  as  follows: 

Whereas  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution 
347.  Eighty-fifth  Conpress  and  Senate  Reso- 
lution 42.  Blghty-slxth  C'^ngrretfi.  the  Oom- 
nUtUse  on  Government  Operations  has  been 
conducting  a  "complete  study  of  any  and 
all  matters  pertaining  to  tlie  International 
acllvltiefe  of  Federal  c-xecutlve  branch  de- 
partments and  agencies  relative  to  worldwide 
health  matters";  and 

Wliereas  the  study  Indicates  significant 
problems  erf  coordination  between  lai  nu- 
merous agencies  of  the  United  StAtes  Gov- 
ernment engaged  In  health  activities,  (b) 
agencies  of  the  United  States  G^ivernment 
and  International  organizations  of  which  the 
Unlti-d  Statee  is  a  member,  (ci  official  pro- 
grams of  the  United  States  Government  and 
relati?d  nonofflclal  programs  of  private  volun- 
tary organizations,  in  addition  to  problems 
of   P>Kleral   budgeting   and    accounting:    and 

Wliereas  the  study  confirms  the  continued 
exlst?nce  of  certain  problems  of  the  inter- 
agency organization  of  common  Federal 
activities  such  as  documentation  and  rather 
problem  areas  of  management  of  the  general 


type  revealed  in  past  studies  by  the  Cnmi- 
miseloi;  .>n  the  Organization  of  the  Executive 
Br;i.ncii  'if  G- 'vernment .  and 

Whereas  pursuant  tr-  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standin>;  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Gc'veriiinent  OjHTaticns  has  the  duty 
of  studying  the  ojxTation  of  G.'vernment 
lirtlvltlea  at  all  levels  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining its  economy  and  efficiency,  and 
the  further  duty  of  studying  Interpovern- 
mental  relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  International  organizations  of 
which  the  United  States  is  a  member:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  €«•  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to- 
la) complete  Its  study  of  worldwide  health 
research,  assistance,  and  rehabilitation  mat- 
ters; 

(b)  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  in 
scientific  and  other  fields  where  there  may  be 
indications  of  a  need  for  (a)  Unproved 
budgeting,  accounting,  and  other  managerial 
practices  on  the  p>art  of  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government,  (b)  strengthened 
cooperation  and  coordination  among  Federal 
agencies; 

(c)  effectiveness  of  international  organiza- 
tions of  which  the  United  States  is  a  mem- 
ber; and 

( d )  avoidance  of  Federal  duplication  of 
private   responsibilities   and    activities. 

Sec  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  date  of  approval  to 
January  31.  1961.  inclUElve.  is  authorized  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants;  Provided.  That  the 
minority  is  authorized  at  Its  discretion  to 
select  one  person  for  appointment,  and  the 
person  so  selected  shall  be  appointed  and 
his  compensation  shall  be  so  fixed  that  his 
gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than 
*1J200  than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to 
any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  heads  of  the  departments 
or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the 
reimbursable  services,  information,  facilities 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date  but  not 
later  than  January  31.  1961. 

Sic.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $85- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF  U  S  FOREIGN  AID  PRO- 
GRAMS IN  BOUVIA'  'S.  REPT.  NO. 
1030) 

Mr.  MrCLELLAN  Mr  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committ-ee  on  Govern- 
ment Oi>eraUons.  pursuant  to  Senate 
Re.solutJon  43.  86th  Conpress.  Ist  session. 
I  submit  a  report  of  its  {permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  regarding 
the  administration  of  the  US  foreicn 
aid  program  in  Bolivia,  which  I  ask  may 
be  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  reixjrt 
will  be  received  and  printed  as  requested 
bv  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  In  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks,  in  connection  with  this  report, 
a  press  release  which  I  have  i.ssued. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lea.-^  was  ordered  to  be  printed   m   the 
Re   I  RD,  as  follows: 
bEN.».TE  Permanent  Si-BcoMMrrTEE 

ON  Investigations. 

U  ^    Senate. 

Senator  John  L  McClellan  Democrat,  of 
Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  Senate  perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations, 
stated : 

"Executive  hearings  were  held  by  the  Sen- 
ate permanent  Subcommittee  on  investiga- 
tions to  evaluate  the  adminLstration  by  the 
International  Cooperation  Administratirn 
(ICA)  and  Its  predecessors,  of  US  foreign 
aid  programs  in  Bolivia  since  1953.  totaling 
an  expenditure  of  $137  million. 

"These  hearings  disclosed  that,  as  a  result 
of  loose  administration,  an  inadequate  U.S. 
mission  staff,  difficulties  in  recruitment  of 
personnel,  and  a  dearth  of  administrative 
ability  among  Bolivian  officials,  heavy  losses, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  several  million  dol- 
lars, were  sustained  In  connection  with  the 
U.S.  aid  programs  in  Bolivia.  For  example, 
almost  S2  million  In  food  and  fiber  Items  were 
lost  In  the  ports  and  In  transit  from  1954  to 
1957.  Many  claims  for  such  losses  aealnst 
insurance  comi>anles  are  statute  barred,  as 
they  were  not  Initiated  within  the  prescribed 
l>eriod  of  time. 

"Many  projects  were  undertaken  In  that 
country  without  benefit  of  sufTicient  prior 
review  by  qualified  technical  personnel  and. 
as  a  result,  several  projects  were  discon- 
tinued, some  of  which  were  beyond  the  ab- 
sorptive capacity  of  Bolivia.  The  Viilamcntes 
irrigation  project,  which  has  been  perma- 
nently halted,  is  unoperational  and  cost 
us  over  a  million  dollars.  The  Muyurina 
project,  for  vocational  agricultural  training. 
which  cost  us  over  $100,000.  did  not  achieve 
Its  purpose  and  attempts  are  being  made  to 
use  it  for  other  purposes  The  Cochabsmba 
milk  processing  plant,  which  cost  us  9100- 
000.  will  never  operate  efficiently.  Two  yucca 
fiour  mills,  financed  by  the  US  Government 
at    a    cost   of    8225,000.    will    never    be    used. 

"The  agriculture  serviclo  (a  Joint  United 
States  and  Bolivian  Pdmlnlstrative  and  co- 
operative mechanism)  failed  to  maintain 
ndequat.e  records  until  1957  and  a^  a  result. 
over  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  equipment 
cannot  be  accounted  for  In  addition,  it 
Imported  machinery  that  was  not  needed  and 
machinery  that  was  not  adaptable  for  use  in 
that  coTintry.  As  a  result,  over  a  miriion 
dollars'  worth  of  this  excess  machinery  has 
already  been  sold  at  a  loss  Attempts  are 
now  being  made  to  dispose  of  S 500  000  more 
and  It  is  anticipated  there  will  be  losses  on 
this  amount 

"Prom  1954  to  19'^"  despite  existing  regu- 
lations, the  Government  failed  X-o  collect 
counterpart  mc^ney  from  the  Bolivian  Gov- 
ernment There  are  still  nearly  t2  million 
owed  and  some  18  distributors  have  become 
enriched  while  projects  which  needed  this 
financine  were  imipatred  It  was  quite  ap- 
parent during  the  heHrines  that  the  fornier 
mission  director  in  B<3!ivia  from  1952  to 
March  1956  was  unaware  of  the  varlotis 
shortcomings  which  were  brought  to  light, 
aUhouBh   he   sliouid   have   been 

"Although  one  of  the  ICA  mechhrii=ms  tar 
.•vscertaininp  whether  various  aspects  of  a 
program  are  being  operated  efficiently  is  the 
end-use  audit  system.  It  was  not  until  April 
of  1957  that  end-use  reports  began  m  Bolivia. 
Since  that  time  apprr-ximately  150  reports 
have  been  submitted,  revealine  many  In- 
adequacies which  existed  since  1953  For- 
tunately, during  the  past  year   there  has  been 
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a  oapaWe  director  In  Bolivia  who  Is  taking 
positive  action  to  correct  many  of  the  ir- 
regularltlea  wtilcli  formerly  exLated.."* 
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REPORT  ENTITLED  "CASE  PROB- 
LEMS IN  GO\^RNMENT  PROCURE- 
MENT" (S.  REPT.  NO.  1031 » 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  St-r.at^or  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Sm.^thers;,  from  thv  Selec: 
Committee  on  Small  Bu.sine.ss,  I  submit 
a  report  entitled  "Case  Problem.?  ::i  Gov- 
ernment Procurement."  I  a.Vn  tr.,it  the 
report,  which  mciudes  a  statement  by  the 
Senator  from  Cahforrua  !  Mr.  Engle  ! .  be 
printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Thf  report 
will  be  received  and  printed,  as  rf-r,  le-sted 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  t.*-"  first 
time,  and.  by  unaninio'us  con>ei.t,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  a3  follows: 

By  Mr.  MUNDT   (fjr  himself  nnd  Mr. 
Case  of  South  DaJcota  i  : 

S.  2861.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  .Mrn.nia- 
trator  ot  Veteran*'  Affairs  to  neg-jCiat^  a  new 
contract  with  the  ci:y  of  Sturg.s,  .s.  Dha., 
With  respect  to  the  use  of  the  sewa*;"  faoi.i- 
tles  of  such  city  by  the  Fort  Meade  Vjterans" 
Hospital.  Sturgls,  d.  Dai  :  to  the  C^rumitt^e 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  SYMINGTO.V; 

S.  2862.  A  bin  to  provide  a  naUonal  food 
and  fiber  utilization  policy,  to  provide  for 
greater  conservation  of  natural  resources;  to 
provide  farmers  a  greater  voice  In  the  formu- 
lation and  admlnistrati.jn  r^f  farm  programs; 
to  provide  for  supply  adjustment  programs 
BO  as  to  return  to  farmers  a  fair  share  of  the 
national  Income;  to  provide  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  economic  development  In  rural 
agricultural  areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  .Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Sy.vington  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  BRIDGES 

S.  2863.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Kvong-Ok 
Ahn;   to  the  Com.mlttee  on  the  J::io  lary. 
By  Mr.  WILLI.\MS  of  .New  Jersey: 

S.  2864.  A  bin  to  provide  certain  payments 
to  assist  In  providing  Improved  educational 
opportunities  for  children  of  migrant  agri- 
cultural employees,   and 

8.2865-  A  bin  to  provide  grants  t.r  adult 
education  for  migrant  agricultural  t.-n;p»  <y- 
ees.  to  the  Committee  .^n  LaVir  anu  Pucl.c 
Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Willi.\ms  of  Nex 
Jersey   when  he   Intr  xl  ;  >•<!   the  above  bills. 
which  appear  under  a  separate  headiig.) 
By  Mr    KE.ATLNG: 

3.2866.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  t.o  relax  the  severity 
of  existing  provisions  with  re.spect  to  deduc- 
tions from  benehis  on  a<;;c>uuc  of  eiu-nings; 
to  the  Comnnittee  on  FiiLuue. 

(See  the  remarics  of  Mr  Keati.ng  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bili,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  j 

By  Mr.  MAGNL'SON   (by  request): 

S  2867  .\  b411  to  give  effec;;  t<.)  the  Con- 
vention between  the  United  .States  of  Amer- 
ica juid  Cuba  for  the  Conservation  oi  Shrimp. 
signed  at  Habana.  August  15  lrf>d;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstaie  and  Foreign  Com- 
meroe. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  M^gnusom  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bUi,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Douglas,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr  Bartxett. 
Mr  Bfall.  Mr.  BrsH,  Mr  Case  of 
New  Jerspy.  Mr  Ciit-rch.  Mr  Ci.ark. 
Mr     CooPTR,    Mr     Hart.    Mr.    Hvm- 

PHRET.      Mr.      KE-ATINO.      Mr        I>i.NG      I'lf 

Hi*  til.    Mr.    MrCARTHY     Mr.    M^n.-.c, 

Mr     M    -i.s    Mr     M'Rkat     M.-     M-  sk:;.:, 

Mr      >  Kr-p,rRr,F3.     Mr.     1''\<top.l.,     Mr. 

pRoxMrHF    Mr.  Scott,  Mr,  Williams 

f.r    New    Jersey,    and    Mr.    YotrNo    of 

Ohio)  : 

S.  2868.  A  blU  to  protect  the  right  to  vote 

in   national    elections   by   making   vinJawlul 

the  requirement  that  a  poll  tax  be  paid  as  a 

prerequisite  to  voting  In  such  elections,  and 

for    other   purpoees;    to   the   Coinnaittee   on 

Rules  and  .fdmlnistratlon. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii  (for  himself. 

Mr.    Johnston    of    South    Carolina, 

Mr.    PoNO,    Mr     Bartlbtt.    and    Mr. 

Gruining )  : 

S     2869.  A    bin    to    restore    the    size    and 

weight    limitations    on    fourth-class    matter 

mailed  to  or  from  Alaska  and  Hawaii  which 

existed   prior  to  their  admission  as  States; 

to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 

Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Long  of  Hawaii 
when  he  Introduced   the  above   bill,  which 
appear   under  a  separate  heading  ) 
Bv  Mr    HUMPHREY: 
S    2870    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Alfred  O. 
Domeler.  and  Prances  I.  Donwler;  and 

S  2871.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Daryoush 
K.  Shahrokh;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv 

Hv  M-    SYMINGTON: 
S    2872    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ennls  Craft 
McLaren;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Judi- 
ciary. 


RESOLUTION 


FUNT)S    FOR     STUDY     OP    TNTER- 
AGENCY  COORDINATION 

M.-  HUMPHREY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  255)  author- 
i2ing  funds  for  a  study  of  interagency 
coordination,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Humphrey, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees".) 


NATIONAL  FOOD  A.^D  FIBER  UTILI- 
ZATION POLICY 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
farm  bill  to:  First,  provide  a  national 
food  and  fiber  utilization  policy;  second, 
provide  for  greater  con.«;ervation  of  nat- 
ural resources:  third,  provide  fanners  a 
greater  voice  in  the  formulation  and  ad- 
ministration of  farm  programs;  fourth. 
provide  for  supply  adjustment  programs 
so  as  to  return  to  farmers  a  fair  share 
of  :he  national  income;  and  fifth,  pro- 
vide greater  opportunity  for  economic 
development  m  rural  agricultural  areas; 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Since  Congress  adjourned  last  Sep- 
tember, the  economic  conditions  in  agri- 
culture have  deteriorated  to  a  point 
where  immediate  positive  action  is  e.s- 
sential. 


Farm  prices,  already  at  very  low  levels 
last  summer,  have  dropped  even  further. 
In  December,  the  farm  parity  ratio  was 
77 — lowest  for  any  December  .since  the 
depression  year  of  1933.  In  1959,  farm 
Income  declined  15  percent. 

According  to  the  Department  o(  Agri- 
culture's own  estimates,  tliis  year  it  is 
expected  to  drop  another  7  to  8  percent. 

In  1959.  production  of  all  farm  com- 
modities set  a  new  record.  That  produc- 
tion was  5  to  10  percent  above  the  total 
we  as  a  nation  use  at  home,  and  export 
for  sale  or  assistance  abroad. 

Today  the  Government  Inventory  of 
surplus  farm  commodities  l.>^  ^v^r  $9  bil- 
lion— and  during  this  year.  U.M  li^ure 
will  Increase. 

These  facts  demonstrate  the  decree  of 
the  failure  of  the  present  farm  program. 
Overproduction  has  built  up  hu?e  sur- 
pluses. But  these  surpluses  have  not 
been  used  to  any  real  advantage,  either 
at  home  or  abroad.  In  addition,  there 
have  been  reduced  farm  prices,  and  re- 
duced farm  income. 

Nevertheless,  the  expenditure  rm  the 
agriculture  program  over  the  laoi  a  years 
has  exceeded  $30  billion. 

Despite  these  conditions.  ha,s  there 
been  any  change  of  policy  on  the  part 
of  this  administration^  There  h.-u  not 
Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  U\e  Con- 
gress act — and  act  now. 

To  this  end.  In  the  hopr  of  pKtlnt? 
action  in  time  to  affect  the  lylO  crojis, 
I  am  Intrtxlucing  a  bill  d*»slcned  to  deal 
with  this  problem:  and  I  would  respect- 
fully request  that  this  bill  become  the 
basis  for  corrective  legislation  early  in 
this  session  of  the  Congress. 

The  bill  would: 

First.  Establish  a  "food  use  policy," 
whereby  e.xisting  surpluses  and  future 
production  will  provide  more  of  our  citi- 
zens with  an  adequate  and  nutritious 
diet;  and  will  promote  world  p.>»v-e  by 
helping  to  alleviate  hunger  and  poverty 
In  undeveloped  nations. 

Second.  Place  the  admlnLstratlon  of 
such  domestic  and  foreign  fo<xl  u.se  pro- 
grams in  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare,  and  the  State 
Department,  where  the  n^ponsibility. 
the  personnel,  and  the  administrative 
machinery  exist. 

Third.  ELstablish  a  natioiiAl  re.serve 
stockpile  of  food  Items  to  be  used  in 
event  of  enemy  attack,  or  other  n,%tiorLal 
disaster.  This  reserve  stockpile  would 
be  administered  by  the  Office  of  Ctvilian 
and  Defen.se  Mobilization 

Fourth.  Halt  the  costly  wid  uneco- 
nomical buildup  of  surplus  c^mimoditles 
by  bringing  farm  production  into  bal- 
ance with  our  national  food  and  fiber 
needs. 

F\fth.  Establish  farmer  ativi.sory  and 
admin  1. strati  on  committees  compos^^d  nf 
bona  fide  farmers,  so  as  to  have  more 
practical  farm  programs. 

Sixth.  Provide  the  authority  and  the 
flexibility  to  the  end  that  the  Secreurv 
of  Agriculture  may  tailor  individual 
commodity  programs  to  the  particular 
conditions  or  requiremei.ts  alTecting 
that  commodity. 


Seventh.  Provide  that  a  two- thirds 
majority  of  producers  voting  in  a  na- 
tlonol  reff'rt  ndum  must  approve  any 
supply  adjustment  program  before  It  be- 
comes effective.  Prior  to  voting  in  a 
referendum,  all  producer.s  are  to  be  pro- 
vlde<l  with  a  thorough  explanation  of 
the  pro  Virions  axid  effecta  of  any 
program. 

Eiiihth.  Require  the  preparation  of  a 
true  parity  price  formula,  a  formula 
which  would  aflord  fair  return.s  to  the 
family  fa.^ner  for  his  labor,  investment, 
and  managerial  ability.  Prior  to  adop- 
tion of  such  formula.,  pr.ce  goals  are 
e&tat  lisiitHi  at  90  perceiil  of  Uil  pre&eiit 
parit.v  formula. 

Ninth  PUure  a  limit  on  any  benefits 
whlc.^  mtpht  be  rpce:ved  by  prc>ducers 
who  are  not  bona  fide  fa.'-mpr^ 

Tenth.  Provide  for  a  natural  resource 
conservation  prot^'ram,  whereby  a  pro- 
ducer, to  be  tl.  :ible  for  beiufils.  must 
contribute  a  poruon  of  hi*  cru;i  land  to 
souni  conservation  prarti^es.  The  r>e- 
partinenl  of  Acnculture  may  rent  addi- 
tional acres  for  con.«'ervat:on  or  refor- 
estation ru'Tv%'^'^ 

Eleventh.  Continue  the  propram 
vrhereby  tlie  farmer  and  \hv  Depa:  tmei.t 
of  Agriculture  .share  the  co.'-t  of  ettab- 
lishlng  needed  con-servatiou  pracuces. 

Tweifui  tjitabliAh  aji  a4;(  ncy — the 
Agriculture  1>  veicpmeni  Service — ;n  the 
Deiwnment  of  Agriculture  whose  sole 
function  would  l>e  to  develcp  nr'i  noor- 
dlnale  programs  to  deal  v.lth  lr-;v  ;.Mcome 
problems  In  rural  ai-ea.~. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  will  enable 
our  :  arm  popuiauon  to  obtain  a  more 
reasonable  shiire  of  our  Nations  pros- 
perity arid  m.'iure  an  ai;iequ..te  supply 
of  f I  od  for  <nir  totAl  nstional  rie^ds. 
and  these  objectives  wou'd  b°  accom- 
plished at  a  greatly  reduced  cost  to  the 
American  t.ixpaycr 

I  ask  uiuaiunuu:>  cor.^^eni  'Jiat  li.e  text 
of  tills  bill  be  printed  at  this  p-jint  m 

the    I?ECORD. 

The  VICE  PRFSIDENT  The  bill  will 
be  rfcelved  nnd  appropriately  r^ferr^'d: 
and.  without  rbjection.  the  bill  will  be 
printed  In  the  Ricok.? 

The  bill  (S.  :<;8o2  >  lu  prr^vide  a  national 
food  and  fiber  ut  iiz.iUun  policy,  u  pro- 
vide for  art  atrr  c  'ruservatir  n  of  natural 
reflource^;  t<^i  provide  fa;mer,s  a  f  .•■»  ;iter 
voicf  In  ']<^  't  :Tr.'i!Tti"r:  anfj  ar'm:n;.s*'-!- 
tlon  of  farm  p'^  'rams;  to  provide  for 
supply  adjustn.ii.l  proi'ra,ms  so  li^  to  re- 
turn to  farmer.s  a  fair  tJiare  of  the  na- 
tional incuTue;  'o  provicie  ^':eat<r  op;)or- 
tunity  for  economic  cevtiopment  m  rural 
agricultural  areas;  and  for  other  pur- 
poees.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Stmihcton.  wa.s 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry',  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RscoRD,  as  follows. 

Be  it  enacted  by  th^  Senate  a-n/1  Hrriioe  of 
Rrpr-isentiitiies  of  thr  rr.:.'<d  States  of 
Ameiica  in  Confers  asse-mb'ed. 

T"--.  F  I  y^RMT.R  roMMrrrrcs 
Sic  1l  .  1;.  v^rder  to  Uikure  a  rrn>re  practi- 
cal and  workable  domestic  farm  program  and 
to  Insure  more  direct  particlpau.: :.  by  family 
farm  operators  In  U,e  fwrmui^ticn  and  ad- 
mlnljtration  of  agrltullural  poucy,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  tn  curyUig  out   tiie  pruv^^oiiB 


of  this  Act.  utilize  the  servlcee  of  local  and 
county  farmer  commltteee  and  State  Parmer 
Administrative  Cocnmlttesee  establlfihed  pur- 
suant to  seictlon  8  i  b  >  of  the  SoU  Conserva- 
tion and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  and  also 
the  P*.nTp  Fr-.rn,er  .Aflvis. >ry  C'lmmUtees  and 
the  National  Parmer  Ad\'l»or7  Committee 
estabi.shed  pursuant  to  the  provlaions  of  this 
title. 

Srr  102  IB)  In  each  State  there  shall  be 
a  St.ite  Farrner  Advisory  CV  namUtee  for  the 
.'^^ate  compoe^d  of  twelve  members.  Such 
:n»"mher«  »h,i;;  bp  (  lerted  by  the  Coui:ty 
Farmer  Committees  of  the  State  concerned 
from  n^.Tilnees  made  by  pxich  commit* ees. 
Meii.tvrs  rf  the  State  AdvLsory  C'>mmltt.ees 
bhall  be  elected  '.  r  tw  i  yf-ivrs.  except  that 
with  respect  to  the  meml-iershlp  of  each  cum- 
nnJttee  first  elected  pursuant  to  thl«  fub«»eo- 
ti'-in  ''■ne-half  of  8U<  h  membership  shall  be 
'•lert««c  t-f  mervp  for  a  ;ieriod  of  onl>  one  year 
Each  State  Fhrmer  Af1vi.>sory  Committee  bhall 
Ije  uttil7jeri  by  the  Serretarv  tc  study  and 
consider  tne  agrii  UjVura^  probie.m6  and  puli- 
cle«  of  ti.i  tUit<  11  rt  ;jrti>i.  i.Uf  iu.d  sha^.  CiJi.p- 
crate  with  ar.d  adM.'-e  tlie  Sivrrt^ry.  t'le 
-Vatlonal  F'aruipr  Advit,.iry  C  n.m;: tee.  &:\A 
the  County  Parmer  Comrnlttees  r  f  -he  State 
It  represents  regarding  such  probiemB  and 
pollclee. 

(bi  There  U  htrtby  ettuMisbed  a  c<im- 
mltvee  Uj  be  Itnoun  a.s  the  Natioival  Farn^er 
.\dvisory  Committee.  The  nitn-.tjerthip  of 
.■"Uch  committee  bImUI  be  appointee:  by  Uie 
PreiUdent.  Insofar  as  practicubie.  member* 
shall  be  appointed  U.  int  ue  fair  npresei.t*- 
tlon  of  all  a^iKu.tara'  cornnuxlitie*  and  geo- 
KraphiCAl  aitii*  c.I  :.he  United  btnt««  Not 
\k*»  than  c:  ♦-  ii.  I  d  me  metnoerfrUip  ol 
such  oooam ' '  I..*.*  hnil  be  Irum  uhe  mem- 
berahlp  of  thr  Bt-verui  b'ate  Farmer  Advirocy 
Oommitteea.  1  \p  .';\em'>er»hip  ct  such  com- 
mittee ahaU  ii  oc  v..  .ude  r<  prrbentai: ve*  of 
National,  State,  or  c  :nm  <i:ty  orLiai.lzatioua 
al  a^lcultural  producers,  farm  ci  >peruuvef. 
agricultural  educaUon  or  rr  earch  Instru- 
tiOUfc,  and  Industriet  eu^  -.^rea  in  the  prcic- 
eaalng.  tran*portinp.  and  rriarkeuct:  of  airri- 
cultUTHl  or  m  modi  ties  .'^u  h  comm.'tee  rhall 
be  uuilzed  by  the  Secreia.-y  to  ad  rise  and 
make  reconmaend-itio:.*  to  h^-n  with  re«i  pct 
to  a.1  matter*  per ta mine  to  afrrlcu.tun-. 

(c)  Except  M  provided  in  lub-ecUon  i  bl . 
only  persons  wh  h:f  ■r.^r.  ..:,.:u.  producert 
and  whr.  obtain  the  major  portion  of  the.r 
inror.  Irom  farming  shai;  be  (:iR"...le  for 
select. o:  and  service  on  committees  ertab- 
.ishec    under    th.s  tlt:e. 

Id  The  Serre  Arv  la  authortwd  and  dl- 
''  '     ."-uch    n;lep    and    rcrulatli-ns 

H«  he  flp^em,-  pr  >per  with  rp«p<^-ct  to  tl.e 
norr. '.nauun  and  election  of  the  State  Parmer 
Adv..-«.irv  C- >mmutf  '  s. 

»e>  ^:prr^.<-r«  ot  the  Pt,nte  Parmer  .Ad- 
vljtor'.  (Vmm:ttpe«  nr'1  !he  N"*:  ■"i.;  Prirrrer 
.^d^l8or7  Comn.ltfee  shni:  ree'-'ve  '~ompen«r3- 
ttoM,  at  A  rate  tr  be  determined  by  the 
.Hecr*  tarv  for  ^hc  perrormance  of  the  duties 
■  It  t.-ie  r  irr.T-t.r ".  nnd  ohall  be  reimbnr?fed 
'lyt  trnvfi  c  '  ''i.ct-  ;ire  p.n  .  ''<*y\(^  nectj^.ary 
f-xneniie?"  nr-urrpd  !r.  ■  ip  ]^f::  >r:r.ance  of  the 
dlJtlPf!  ve^-'f  ;  !n   -he  r'^»n:::'*Tcp'« 

Srr-  i>?  T  P  r  •r-'.-er.-ii.  fifpenth,  and 
slTteeiith  .«PT'- p':'~p^  "'  sertlo".  8'b*  of  the 
.'^'">l!  Con>'e'-r''»<oT-,  sy^rj  r>^mp«^tlc  .Allotment 
Krt  ftre  ame:iflp^  to  re.id  as  f o!!  >ws  •  'The 
ioral  and  coun:y  comrnt'tee."  proTlded  for  In 
this  ST.;bsectlon  ?h?.n  be  known  as  I>.jca] 
Farmer  Committees  and  County  Fa.Tner  Ccm- 
mlttee.  rcrp<?cV.-rc\y  In  each  St-ite  there 
shall  be  a  State  Farmer  .^dmlnl.strative  C  im- 
mJttee  oompoeed  (-^  three  merrbers.  Such 
members  shall  be  fip;>^1:-;ted  by  the  Secre- 
tflrv  from  n  )mlnee8  deftpnated  by  County 
Parmer  Conmilttees  of  the  State.  Siich 
memibers  shall  be  appointed  for  a  period 
n  jt  to  exceed  three  yea.-s.  Only  persons  who 
axe  a^ric'Liltural  prjducers  and  v^L,a  obUiin 


•he  naajor  portion  of  their  Income  from 
farming  shall  be  eligible  for  selection  and 
Fervice  on  commltteee  provided  for  under 
this  subeectlcjn." 

TTTT-E  n      NATION  At  rOOD  rSE  PKOGF.AM 

Src,  2C1.  It  i£  hereby  declared  to  be  m  the 
Interest  of  national  security  and  the 
maintenance  of  thv'  heait.h  and  morale  of  the 
.'Vmencan  \>eop\t  thi^t  the  means  for  obtain- 
ing an  adequate  and  nuiriticus  diet  be  placed 
!■..  lax  as  uract:c..ble  within  the  reach  of  every 
T>er!-  )n  In  tlie  N;ition.  It  is  further  declared 
to  be  in  the  interest  of  national  security 
that  there  be  malnUtlned  a  national  re&er\e 
ftodtpUe  Of  essential  food,  fiber,  and  bio- 
logical oils  for  use  by  the  civilian  popv.la- 
t.on  In  the  event  ff  enemy  attack  or  otlier 
ais.^ter  It  is  further  deciarec  to  be  m  the 
interest  ol  ni.uor.ai  security  that  the  abun- 
(iiint  supplies  ol  food,  f.ber.  and  biciogical  oiis 
i.vailaule  in  the  Unitea  States  be  used  so  as 
to  alleviate  hunger  throughout  the  world,  to 
iiromi'te  world  peace  by  asslfUng  more  rtpid 
ecc  :!omic  devel^  pmer. i  cf  undeveicped  na- 
tioiia.  and  to  further  the  Interests  ol  the 
i;mted  States  abroaa  ai'.d  to  fuiliii  c^.)nimit- 
menia  under  i;  ternaiioi.ai  agreements. 

Sec  iu2  (I'l  I:,  order  to  carry  out  tiie 
7'  .:cv  f  .\;  rp.'.-fd  :-  tj.e  f.r.'t  ser.'ence  of  sec- 
tion ^01  of  this  title,  the  administration  cf 
lii  the  Nuiional  School  Lunch  Act,  y2\  the 
Act  ol  JUiV  1,  1958  {"li  Stat.  376 1.  providing 
lor  ilie  conunuation  of  the  speriaJ  milk  pro- 
pram  lor  r;^udren,  and  (3)  section  306  ol  the 
/vRTi  cultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
fiM.ince  Act  of  lfe64.  proviaing  for  tl.e  es- 
tablishment of  a  food  itamp  plan.  Is  hpreby 
translerred  tc  the  Secretary  cf  Healt.*-  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  and  all  functions  and 
fuctlvitlea  carried  out  thereunder  shall  be 
tarried  out  by  the  Secretary  of  Healtb  Edu- 
catl(  n,  and  Welfare  ar.d  ai:  references  in 
f-uch  provisions  tc  tne  becretary  of  Agricul- 
ture siiall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  Secre- 
tary ol  He-slth,  Educatnn.  and  Welfare 

ibi  The  Secretary  of  Health  Education. 
i.T.cl  Wf-:'  ire  <■>-..,;;  r:.:.y.f  a  df  <■.-::-.::.  •  r.  each 
year  of  the  toi&i  quantity  of  earh  agricul- 
tural comm.  Jny  that  will  be  requ.red  m  the 
next  succeeo.ng  ye.w-  ir.  the  operation  of  the 
}>rr  i^rams  named  In  subsecuon  a)  of  this 
fecii'  n  an.-;  a:.y  other  fimllar  protrrams  car- 
ried cut  under  his  lurlsdlctlon  Such  total 
cu.it.ti'y  t  r  iii.y  c  --..v..  l.-y  ;!..;.  consist  of 
111  the  quantity  of  8Uch  commodity  he  de- 
termine* will  be  required  from  tlie  stocks  of 
the  C  iir.mi-iGity  Cred.t  Corporation  and  the 
IXrartment  of  Ajrr.  rult  :re.  ai.d  (21  the 
cjuai.uty  .  f  su<  h  comm  dltv  he  determine* 
^rlll    be   remo^  ed   from   the   open   market 

(c  The  8ecret.i,:y  <f  Health  Edii-atlon, 
and  Welfare  s.',a!l  certify  each  yt.^r  to  the 
lietretary  of  .\F-r i eul •  ure  the  total  qu.'.ntlties 
"f  each  acTlcultural  commxllty  determ.lned 
ijy  h.n.  pur^.,.lI.;  to  subsections  (b»  iD  and 
1 3)  to  be  required  for  such  year  to  carrv 
out  the  programf  described  in  fubsection 
'«•  and  oth'T  similar  prop-ams  carried  o-jt 
'inder  hl.«   iuri?d!'"t1on 

'd  The  S<-c-ptary  of  .*.(rrlmltTire  sh?!!  b<» 
re^p-  nsible  for  the  dellvpry  fr-m  .«!t'vk!!  of 
■he  (■  :>  nT-idi'v  CrPdit  Crr;-  r;i-.  r.  .  r  from 
acquisitions  made  by  the  De.rxirtm.ent  of 
.floriculture  at  the  loc-^tlon  and  time  and  In 
iJie  form  specified  by  the  Secret.. ry  of  Health, 
Fdticatlon  and  We:fire  the  cur.ntlty  of 
''ommodtles  determined  pinrimnt  ".i  rt'b- 
!«ectlon  (bwn  to  !->e  reoutred  In  rnrrylng 
'Jilt  lihe  iiroeram'  dp«:cribe<1  tr  .aubpeet^oi;  (at 
of  t!.=  .'-e-  '  .  r.  :•.■  t  ■'  '■-r  ■^:"  .::.r  progrnma 
carneu     ;it  under  his  j>i:  .sdiction 

vCi  The  Secretitry  of  Health,  Education, 
liuti  Wellare  ahail  be  reap*'U6ibie  lor  aecer- 
talrung  prior  to  certification  that  sulQcient 
'undfi  are  aviU^able  to  remove  from  the  opea 
m;>.'Ket  the  qufvntity  of  each  cf.'niniodity  de- 
wrmiued  by  lilm  pursuant  to  subeecticn  (b) 
.  1 1   ..if  Lliifa  seciloii. 
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Stc  203  (a  I  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobihz  itlon  (hereinafter 
referred  to  is  the  •Director  ')  Is  authorized 
and  direc'cd  to  establish  and  mainMln  a 
national  reserve  stockpile  of  essential  f  xxl. 
fiber,  and  bialoglca;  oils  for  use  by  the  civil- 
ian population  of  the  United  States.  Its 
tX)ssessions.  and  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
the  event  of  enemy  attack  or  other  disaster. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provlsi:)ns  'k"  thlf 
action,  the  Director  shall  make  a  determina- 
tion each  year  of  the  quantity  of  each  agri- 
cultural commodity  that  will  be  required  for 
maintaining  the  stockpile  provided  I  jt  in 
subsection  i  a ) . 

(c)  The  Director  shall  certify  each  year  to 
tbe  Secret^ary  of  Agriculture  the  total  quan- 
tity of  each  agricultural  commodity  deter- 
mined by  him  pursuant  to  subsection  (bi  to 
be  required  for  such  year  for  maintaining 
the  stockpile  provided  f  >r  in  subsection  i  ;i 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  sh^U  be 
responsible  for  the  delivery,  from  st^x  ks  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or  from 
acquisitions  made  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  at  the  location  and  time  and  In 
the  form  specified  by  the  Director,  the  quan- 
tity of  commodities  certified  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

Sec  204  (at  The  Secretary  of  State  shall 
make  a  determination  each  year  of  the  to- 
tal quantity  of  each  agricultural  con.m<xl- 
Itv  that  will  be  required  In  carryin.j;  out 
authorized  programs  i  including  programs 
under  titles  I  and  II  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954)  furthering  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  abroad  and  for  fuitilllng  commit- 
ments under  International  agreements.  Such 
total  quantity  for  any  commodity  shall  con- 
sist of  ( 1 )  the  quantity  of  such  commodity 
he  determines  wiU  be  required  from  the 
stocfcs  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpjoration 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  (2) 
the  quantity  of  such  c'>mmixlity  he  deter- 
mines will  be  removed  from  the  jpen  mar- 
ket. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  certify 
each  year  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
the  total  quantities  of  each  agricultural 
commodity  determined  by  him  pursuant  to 
subsection  (ai  to  be  required  for  such  year 
to  carry  out  the  programs  specined  in  such 
subsection. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  delivery,  from  sto<:ks  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or  from 
acquisitions  made  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  at  the  location  and  time  and 
in  the  form  specified  by  the  Secretitry  of 
State,  the  quantity  of  commodities  de- 
termined by  him  pursuant  Xaj  subsection 
(a)  ill  of  this  section  to  be  required  In 
carrying  out  the  programs  specified  in  sub- 
section  I  a)   of  this  sectl'.n, 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  ascertaining  prior  to  certifica- 
tion that  sufficient  funds  are  available  to 
remove  from  the  open  market  the  quantity 
of  each  commodity  determined  by  him  pur- 
suant to  subsectiijn  (a)i2i  of  thus  sec- 
tion. 

Sec.  205  The  Secretarv  of  Health.  Educa- 
Jon.  and  Welfare,  the  Director  of  Uie  Office 
of  Civil  and  Defense  M  bllizatlon.  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  reiniburse  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  commrxlities  deliv- 
ered pursuant  to  sections  202' d),  2i>3(d), 
and  204 1 c  i 

TTTU:    III      FARM     PARITY 

Sr.c  301  The  Secretary  shall  determine 
-he  parity  price  of  any  agricultural  com- 
modity In  accordance  with  section  301(a)  (1) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended 

Sec.  302  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  maintain  the 
average  price  during  the  marketing  year  for 
any    o^mrn'  cli'v    at    not    less    than    90    per 


centum  of  the  parity  price  for  such  com- 
modity. If  prriducers  have  not  disapproved 
a  market  supply  adjustment  program  for 
such  marketing  year  In  a  referendum  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  provision* 
of  title  IV 

Sec  303,  (ai  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
undertake  research  and  s'udles  nfcesstiry  to 
determine  a  true  parity  price  formula  for 
each  agricultural  commcdlty  which  will  en- 
able the  efficient  family  farm  operator  pro- 
ducing such  commodity  to  earn  and  receive 
a  return  on  his  labor  and  Investment  reason- 
ably comparable  to  that  received  by  similar 
productive  resources  in  other  segments  of  the 
economy. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  repcwt  the  results 
of  such  research  and  studies  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  December  31.   1960. 

(Ci  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
such  expenditures  as  he  deems  necessary  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  thus  section. 

TITT-E  IV    MARKET  SUPPLY  ADJUSTMENT 

Sec  401.  If  at  any  time  for  any  commodity 
or  group  of  closely  related  commodltlea 
(such  as  feed  grains),  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  In  the  absence  of  a  market 
supply  adjustment  program  for  such  com- 
modity or  group  of  commodities,  such  prices 
would,  for  the  next  succeeding  marketing 
year,  average  less  than  the  price  specified  In 
section  302,  he  shall,  after  utilizing  the  ad- 
vice and  recommendations  of  the  National 
Farmer  Advisory  Committee,  formulate  and 
announce  a  market  supply  adjustment  pro- 
gram to  be  effective  for  such  marketing  year, 
which  win  be  adapted  to  the  special  circum- 
stances and  conditions  of  such  commodity 
or  group  of  commodities,  and  which  will 
maintain  returns  to  producers  at  the  levels 
sepclfied  In  section  302  at  a  cost  to  the 
United  States  no  greater  than  the  limitation 
specified  in  section  409. 

Sec.  402  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  formulation  and 
announcement  of  any  market  supply  ad- 
justment program  made  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 401,  conduct  a  referendum,  by  secret 
ballot,  of  farmers  engaged  In  the  production 
for  commercial  use  of  the  commodity  con- 
cerned to  deternilne  whether  such  farmers 
are  In  favor  of  or  opposed  to  the  announced 
program. 

(b)  If  more  than  one-third  of  the  farmers 
voting  In  such  referendum  oppose  such 
market  supply  adjustment  program.  It  shall 
not  become  effective.  The  Secretary  shall 
proclaim  the  results  of  any  referendum  held 
hereunder  as  soon  as  possible. 

Sec  403.  In  formulating  and  carrying  out 
a  market  supply  adjustment  progreun  for  any 
commodity  or  group  of  commodities,  the 
Secretary  shall,  with  the  advice  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  National  Parmer  Ad- 
visory Committee,  use  such  means  as  he 
deems  the  most  efficient  and  economical  to 
Insure  that  producers  will  receive  not  less 
tban  the  price  specified  In  section  302  for 
tbeir  commodity  during  the  operation  of 
such  program.  Such  means  may  include, 
but  shall  not  be  limited  to:  commodity 
loans,  marketing  agreements  and  orders, 
acreage  allotments,  marketing  quotas,  mar- 
ket shipment  scheduling,  commodity  pur- 
chase and  diversion  programs,  stabilization 
pools,  incentive  payments,  compensatory 
payments,  market  stratification,  and  export 
equalization  payments.  Whenever  pay- 
ments of  any  type  are  utilized  in  the  pro- 
gram for  any  commodity,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  producers  and  exporters  the  option  of 
receiving  payment^  In  kind  or  cash. 

SiBC.  404.  The  Secretary  shall,  at  least  one 
month  prior  to  the  date  of  any  referendum 
conducted  pursuant  to  section  402,  provide 
each  producer  who  Is  eligible  to  vote  with  a 
thorough  explanation  of  the  provisions  of 
the  program  submitted  to  referendum  Such 
explanation  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited 
to.  Information  and  estimates  of  the  effect 


on  prices.  Income,  acreage,  or  marketing  re- 
strictions, {penalties  for  vlolatlftn.  and  other 
relevant  factors  which  would  result  Lf  the 
referendum  la  approved,  and  an  equally  com- 
prehensive explanation  of  probable  effects  if 
the  referendum  Is  disapproved. 

Sec  405  (a)  In  formulating  a  market  sup- 
ply adjustment  program  for  any  commodity 
or  group  of  commodities,  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  a  national  requirement  for  such 
commodity  or  group  of  commodities. 

(b)  The  national  requirement  for  any  com- 
modity for  any  year  shall  consist  of  (l) 
quantities  of  such  commodity  which  the 
Secretary  estimates  will  move  through  com- 
mercial market  channels  for  domestic  con- 
sumption at  not  less  than  the  price  specified 
In  section  302  for  such  commodity;  (2)  the 
quantity  of  such  commodity  certified  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
pursuant  to  section  202(c)  for  use  In  pro- 
grams specified  in  such  section:  (3)  the 
quantity  of  such  commodity  required  for 
maintenance  of  the  national  food,  fiber,  and 
biological  oil  reserve  as  certified  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  OfBce  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mo- 
bilization pursuant  to  section  203(c);  (4) 
the  quantity  of  such  commcxllty  which  the 
Secretary  estimates  will  be  exported  for  dol- 
lars at  competitive  world  prices;  and  (5)  the 
quantity  of  such  commodity  certified  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  pursuant  to  section 
204(b)  for  use  In  programs  furthering  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States  abroad  and 
In  fulfilling  commitments  under  Interna- 
tional agreements. 

Sbc  406  (a)  The  national  requirement  for 
any  commodity  for  any  year  as  provided  In 
section  405  shall  b«  reduced  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  quantity  of  such  commodity, 
If  any,  which  is  in  the  stocks  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  the  time  the  national 
requirement  for  such  commodity  Is  deter- 
mined, and  which  will  be  delivered  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  sections  202(di.  203(d), 
and  204(c).  The  national  requirement,  after 
reduction  as  provided  In  the  foregoing  sen- 
tence, shall  be  allocated  to  States,  counties, 
and  Individual  farms  on  the  basis  of  pro- 
duction history  during  the  first  9  of  the  10 
years  preceding  the  year  In  which  the  alloca- 
tion Is  made,  adjusted  for  abnormal  pro- 
duction conditions  and  trends  In  yields  and 
land  use. 

(b)  In  allocating  the  national  require- 
ment for  any  commodity,  the  Secretary,  with 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  County 
Farmer  Committees,  the  State  Parmer  Ad- 
visory Committees,  and  or  the  National 
Farmer  Advisory  Committee  shall  make  nec- 
essary adjustments  so  as  to  provide  for  fair 
and  equitable  treatment  for  all  farm  opera- 
tors, taking  Into  consideration :  ( 1 )  trends 
In  production,  (3)  effects  of  prevloiis  acre- 
age diversion  or  other  programs,  (3)  avail- 
ability of  alternative  production  opportuni- 
ties. (4)  abnormal  weather  conditions,  (5) 
sound  conservation  and  land  use  practices, 
and  (6)  requirements  for  the  attainment 
and  maintenance  of  efficient  family  farm 
units. 

(c)  The  national  requirement  of  any  com- 
modity shall  be  expressed  In  units  of  pro- 
duction, such  as  bushels,  pounds,  or  bales, 
but  the  national  requirement  may  be  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  acres  In  the  case  of  feed 
grains  or  other  commodities  which  are  used 
to  a  substantial  extent  on  the  farm  where 
produced. 

Sbc  407.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  establish  necessary  Incentives, 
penalties,  or  compliance  deposits  to  facilitate 
enforcement  of  any  market  supply  adjust- 
ment program. 

Sbc  408.  No  person  who  customarily  de- 
rives more  than  50  per  centum  of  his  total 
p>er8onal  Income  from  sources  other  than 
the  production  of  agricultural  commodities 
shall  be  entitled  to  any  benefits  under  this 
Act  In  excess  of  $5,000  for  any  year. 
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Sec.  409.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  utilize 
the  fu:ids  of  the  Comm  >dlty  Credit  Corpora- 
tion for  carrying  out  the  purr^jses  of  titles 
II,  III,  and  rv  of  this  Act. 

TITl-K    \.   COVSXHVATTON    Or   HATtTTlAL    RKSOtTlCKS 

Sec.  501.  In  order  to  protect  the  nstlonal 
Interest  tn  the  c  nse  vatlon  and  drvelopment 
of  soli  water  tlm)->er,  and  other  natural  re- 
Bourceti  and  to  prevent  the  wnrtefn!  and 
uneconomical  use  and  cxf;.' ..tatlon  of  these 
re«our«*B.  the  Secretary  shall  establish  a  re- 
source conser".  atKin  b&.se  which  shall  ct>i..siBt 
of  contributed  acreage,  iis  [.ruv.ded  in  sec- 
tion 5<>2,  and  rented  ;u;re;!ge,  <ts  provided  in 
sectlors  50.3  and  5(.4. 

Sec  5f>2  (a)  To  facllltnte  the  efTecttre 
admln'trntlon  of  th;s  Art  the  fVcrrtary 
shall  cetermlne  annually  the  percei.tare  of 
total  cropland  In  the  U;.it>  il  ."--.i-p?:  on  which 
no  resource  depleting  cx>inmoduy  shall  be 
produced.  Such  total  acrei>pe  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 10  per  centum  of  the  ^ital  crop  acreage 
of  the  United  States. 

(b)  To  be  eligible  for  benefits  under  this 
Act,  esch  producer  shall  designate  a  portion 
of  the  total  cr  >plarid  under  his  control  as 
producer  contributed  cr'Tiservatlon  acre*ce, 
and  Biich  portion  sha,  1  be  devoted  to  stich 
soil  conservation  practices  as  liie  Secretary 
may  prescribe.  Such  pxirtlon  shall  be  equal 
to  the  percentage  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  8r.bsrc*'.on  (ai,  after  allowing 
a  twenty-arre  exemption  for  each  frirm 

(c)  The  SecretarT  shall  share  the  cost  of 
establHl.ine  and  maintaining  soil  conserva- 
tion pract.ces  required  under  this  title  in 
accord.ince  with  prograrrLS  appr  ved  under 
section  7  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Art  The  Secretary  shall 
determine,  after  ronstiltat'.in  with  the  ap- 
proprlt  le  Su-ite  F/trmer  Advisory  Committee 
and  the  National  Farmer  Advisory  C\>mmlt- 
tee,  thij  particular  p:^•^am  to  be  effective  In 
any  Stitte  or  area 

Sec.  S(J3  (a)  The  Serjetary  shall  determine 
annually  the  am^iunt  of  acreage  that  will 
be  neeied  t.o  be  taken  out  of  pr'xluctlon.  In 
addition  to  the  amotjnt  determined  under 
section  502(a).  In  order  to  bring  ajrrlctil- 
tural  ^reduction  In  balance  wl*h  the  f'xxl, 
flt>er.  and  biological  oil  requlrenienis  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  section  405  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  enter  Into  annual 
rental  agreements  with  producers  to  divert 
from  le&ource  depleting  uses  to  soil  con- 
servation practices  an  amount  of  acreage 
equal  to  the  amount  determtr.ed  pursusnt  to 
subeeclion  (a)  of  tlils  aectu.:.  less  ,.r,  amount 
equal  'xi  the  amount  contracted  for  under 
section  604. 

(c  )  The  Secretary  shall  not  enter  into  sucb 
agreement  with  aiij  pr.'ducer  for  m.ore  than 
SO  per  centum  of  the  total  crop  land  con- 
trolled by  such  producer 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  share  with  the 
producer  the  cost  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining soil  conserratliin  practK  es  on  lands 
contra<:ted  few  under  the  provisions  <  f  this 
section  In  accord. uicr  witli  progrhins  ap- 
proved under  section  7  of  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  Tlie 
Secretary  shall  determine,  after  consultation 
with  the  appropriate  State  Farmer  Advisory 
Committee  and  the  National  Farnicr  .Advi- 
sory C<immlttee,  the  particular  proeram  to  be 
effective  In  any  State  or  area. 

Skc.  504.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  enter  Into  long-term  rental 
contracts  whereby  land  unsulted  or  un- 
needed  for  the  production  of  agrlculttiral 
commr.d!t1es  Is  returned  to  Its  original  corer 
or  ref crested. 

(b)  The  Secretarv  shall  share  with  the 
producer  the  cost  of  establishing  soil  con- 
servation practices  on  lands  contracted  for 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  in  ac- 
cordance with  programs  approved  under  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domes- 
tic Allotment  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine, after  consultation  with  the  appro- 
priate State  Parmer  Advisory  Committee  and 


The  National  Parmer  Advisory  Committee, 
the  p&rucular  program  to  be  effective  in  axiy 
State  or  area. 

Sec.  505.  Tlie  Secretfu-y  Is  authorized  to 
renegotiate  any  contract  entered  Into  under 
the  prmiflons  of  subtitle  B  at  thm  Soil  Bank 
Act  In  order  to  provide  fair  and  equitable 
treatment  t-i  all  jM-oducers  under  tbe  pro- 
vifciona  of  this  Act. 

Tin-K    vx    Acaic-n-Ttrax    DSVKi.oPMKifT    s^ixv-icx 

Src  ftoi  IK)  YTif  Secretary  Is  authorlr^^d 
find  directed  U  establish  \r\  the  Department 
'.  Agrlc  ilture  an  agency  to  be  known  as  the 
.^^ncu.ture  I>-vei.>j)ment  Service  for  the  pur- 
pose of  provid.ng  a  coordinated  program  of 
assistance  t- ■  i^w  l;.c:ime  farm  fan.r.ies,  and 
t/)  develop  rural  areas  of  low  productivity 
and  under  emplorment  ^o  as  to  increase  the 
r.ite  of  ecnrK  mlc  t:rnwl.h  and  the  efDclencr 
v>t  reeovirce  v;tillzatlon 

(b'  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  an  »d- 
rr-.lnlstrator  who  stall  be  kn^mm  as  Admin- 
istrator of  tJie  Agrlruiture  Development 
V,  rvice  an  1  wl.o  tnali.  under  the  general 
.•■  ipervi.--;,,::  and  rtlre-'tlon  <if  the  Secretary, 
adm.lni«ter  the  provision.-:  of  this  title 

(r\  To  advise  the  .Adm-tnLstrutJ-ir  In  the 
;>'"rformance  of  functions  authorleed  by  this 
t  '.p  tl.fre  1.'  ai;'.h  ir:r<-f!  to  be  created  an 
advisciry  bf»ard.  composed  of  representatives 
'  f  the  Dep>artinei.its  of  Labor,  C<jmmerce, 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  ai.d  repre- 
.'iontatlves  of  farm  organizations,  church 
proups  labor  unions,  private  bus!ne*se5.  and 
State  welfare  and  ir.dustrlal  development 
agencle.-^  Ti.e  n.cnibcrs  of  sucb  advisory 
b  lard    shall   be  appointed    by   the  President 

Bt^.  602.  lai  The  Administrator  shail  des- 
ignate as  "agricultural  development  areas" 
those  rural  counties  or  parts  thereof,  par- 
l.-^hes  resermtinns.  or  arras  where  there  h.i* 
existed  [lerststent  substardard  family  farm 
Income  which  has  re»ult*d  In  depressed  eco- 
n'lniic  conditions   for  the  rural  area. 

(bi  Anioug  the  factors  to  \te  considered 
by  the  Administrator  in  making  the  desig- 
nations under  subsection  ^al  are  tl)  the 
n',:mb«T  of  low-income  farm  families  In  the 
v.irloiiF  rural  areas  of  the  United  States, 
_' I  the  propirtloi.  that  such  low-Income 
f..mllief  are  to  the  total  farm  families  of 
eaci  of  such  areas,  i3)  the  reiati  lishlp  of 
tlie  Income  levels  of  the  families  In  each 
such  area  to  the  general  levels  of  income  In 
the  United  States,  (4)  the  r-irrent  and  pros- 
pective emplorment  opport'inlt'.e?  In  each 
purh  area  and  (5)  the  availability  oi  man- 
',>'>wer  In  eacJi  such  area  for  supplemental 
employmexit 

(C)  Any  area  designated  as  an  agrlculttwal 
development  area  pursuant  to  the  provUious 
of  this  section  shall  continue  to  be  so  desig- 
nated as  long  as  the  conditions  upon  which 
the  deslenatlon  was  based  persist 

Src  803  It  shall  be  the  ftmctlon  of  the 
Administrator — 

(a)  to  submit  to  Oongrnss,  in  the  case  of 
each  area  deai'inated  as  an  agricultural  de- 
velopment area,  a  program  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title  with  respect  to  etich 
area: 

(b)  to  cooperate  with  all  department*  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  with 
respect  to  programs  of  assistance  being  made 
available  to  i>ersons  of  low  Income  In  rural 
areas;  and 

(c)  To  submit  to  Conrres."  n.«  foor.  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  date  of  enact :nrnt  of  this 
Act,  but  not  la-pr  than  1>  -em!  er  1^1.  1960, 
specific  recom:;,'  '  .;..:  :..v  :  :  itgi'^lation  re- 
quired to  estafclisn  a  national  program — 

(11  provide  STipervlsed  credit  to  low  In- 
come farm  families  to  .'i.spiFt  such  families  in 
developing  an  efficient  farm  unit; 

(2)  provide  the  necess.vry  technical  advice 
to  low-income  larm  families  to  help  sucli 
families  broaden  their  economic  opportu- 
nities; 

(3)  provide  opportunities  to  members  of 
low  Income  farm  families  In  obtaining  non- 
agrlcultiual  vocational  training;  and 


(4)  assist  local  and  State  authorities  In 
developing  available  and  potential  resources 
t-'  provide  greater  rtiral  !ndt25trialIzatIon  and 
iiddltlonal  economic  opportunities  in  a^lcul- 
tural  development  areas  deslgnat^l  pursuant 
to  section  603. 

TTTLE     Vn.      MESCELLAKIOrS     PKO\'lSIOI*9 

Sec  701.  (a)  As  used  in  this  Act  the  term 
•■Secretary"  mean«<  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
unles*  indicated  otherwise: 

(bi  As  used  In  section  408.  the  term  "per- 
P'  n"  means  any  individual,  partnership,  firm, 
1  int-stock  company,  corporation,  associa- 
tion, trust,  estate,  or  agency  of  a  Slate.  Such 
term  Bhail  not  include  a  cooperative  market- 
ing organization  for  Uie  purposes  of  the 
limitation  on  benefits  prescribed  In  such  sec- 
tion, but  the  amount  of  benefits  made  avail- 
able to  any  person  through  such  coopera- 
tive oreanlzatlon  shall  be  included  In  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  benefits  received  by 
E.ch  person  iijt  purposes  of  such  limitation. 

6k:  702.  Tne  reference  in  section  306ig) 
of  tbie  .^pricultural  Trade  Development  and 
A.'.si£tance  Act  of  1954  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  be 
decerned  to  refer  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Sbc  703  Any  provision  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjui;unent  Act  of  li^38,  as  amended,  the 
Airrlcultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  or  of 
any  other  Act,  providing  for  acreage  aijot- 
ments,  marketing  quotas,  or  price  supports 
for  any  agricultural  commodity,  shall  be  In- 
efiecUve  with  respect  to  the  1960  and  subse- 
quent crop)5  of  such  commodity:  but  If  the 
.Secretary  determines  that  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  cannot  be  carried  out  with  respect 
t'  any  commodity  for  the  1960  crop  year,  all 
exi.'ting  provisions  of  law  relating  to  such 
c  .nomodiy  shall  continue  in  efiect  for  suclx 
crc^  year. 

Mr.  SCOTT.     Mr.  President,  will  the 

Seiiator    from   Missouri   yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
tc  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Could  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Missouj-i  give  us  any  idea  as 
t-o  what  this  farm  program  would  cost? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Ls  the  Senator 
asking  for  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  cost 
of  the  program? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  was  asking  for  an  esti- 
mate as  to  what  the  Senator's  program. 
m  Ills  opinion,  would  cost  if  it  became 
law. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Even  if  this  pro- 
rram  is  adapted,  there  are  .^tiil  some 
law,';  on  the  lx>oks.  which  would  be  ear- 
ned out  by  the  Secretary  of  Agncuiture; 
but  I  am  confident  that  one  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  I>epartment  of  Agncuiture 
in  recent  years  has  (>een  the  failure  to 
properly  enforce  controls.  Also,  unfor- 
tunately, many  people  who  are  not  real- 
ly farmers  have  been  participating 
}.fa\iiy  in  the  programs  which  were  de- 
.«:imed  primanly  to  help  the  efficient 
fami'-v-sized  farmers.  Both  of  these 
matters  would  be  handled  in  this  bill.  I 
would  say  that  if  th:.«  biT.  were  adopied, 
the  savmcs  to  the  American  taxpayer 
w  luld  be  several  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Does  the  Senator  not 
agree  that  the  Secretary  of  A':riculture 
Is  enforcing:  only  those  programs  which 
the  Congress  send*'  to  him? 

Mr,  .'-YMINCrrON.  No.  I  do  not. 
Liwst  year  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
told  the  Agncuiture  Committee,  of 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  is  chairman, 
that  he  would  send  us  a  bill,  recom- 
mending   what    he   thought   should    be 
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done  about  agriculture  The  record  will 
show  that  he  did  not  send  that  bill  to 
Congrre&s,  and  also  the  stenographic 
copies  of  the  record  were  changed,  so 
that  when  the  record  was  printed  it  did 
not  say  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had 
ai-reed  to  give  us  a  bill 

This  year  I  would  hope  we  makp  it 
clear  to  the  Secretary,  as  we  did  last 
year,  that  if  he  will  recommend  an 
omnibus  bill — which  he  has  never  done 
since  I  have  been  on  the  committee — pro- 
viding that  the  bill  would  reduce  inven- 
tories and  help  the  family-s.zed  farmer 
earn  a  fair  share  of  the  national  income, 
we  would  do  our  best  to  see  that  his  pro- 
posed legislation  was  adopted 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Of  course,  the  Senator 
does  not  mean  to  imply.  I  am  sure,  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  mon- 
keying with  an  official  tran.script  of  the 
Senate  or  of  a  Senate  committee 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  do  state  r»'g-i:d- 
less  of  who  did  it.  that  somebody  m  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  monkeyed 
with  the  official  transcript;  and  that 
monkeying  changed  the  meaning.  I 
will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania that  when  this  matter  was  called 
to  my  attention  by  an  able  Senator  on 
his  side  of  the  aisle,  I  gave  the  Senator 
the  facts;  and  he  a.ssured  me.  after 
studying  the  facts,  that  I  was  correct. 

Mr.  SCOTT.     I  thank  the  Senator. 


PROPOSED  LEGI.-I.ATION         FOR 

EDUCATION         OF         MIGRATORY 
WORKERS  AND  THEIR  CHILDREN 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  two  bills  to  alleviate  the  seri- 
ous educational  problems  that  have  come 
to  light  as  a  result  of  the  investigations 
of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee's Special  Subcommittee  on  Mi- 
gratory Labor 

The  legislation  provides  for  a  modest 
program  of  Federal  assistance  to  help 
overcome  the  unique  problems  and  added 
burdens  connected  with  the  education  of 
the  children  of  our  migratory  workers 
and  to  help  improve  the  fundamental 
education  of  the  mi^-ratory  workers 
themselves. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.^ent  that  the  two 
bills.  to^Ptlier  with  a  brief  s'ommary  of 
the  bills  and  a  table  of  State  participa- 
tion, be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  and  that  the 
bills  he  at  the  desk  until  Friday  evening 
of  this  week  so  that  other  Senators  who 
wish  to  become  cosponsors  may  do  so. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bills 
and  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  the  bills  will  lie  at  '..he  desk 
until  Friday  evening  of  this  week. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Williams, 
of  New  Jersey,  were  received,  read  twice 
by  thpir  titles,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  as 
follows 

S.  2864  A  bill  t.o  provide  cer%-Un  payments 
to  assist  In  providing  Improved  educational 
opportunities  for  ctiildren  of  migrant  agrl- 
cviliural  employees;  and 


S  2865  A  bi;:  V)  provide  grant*  for  adult 
education  for  migr-mt  agricultural  employ- 
ees. 

(See  exhibit  L) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Since 
August  Igust  year  the  subcommittee  has 
been  conducting  a  full  study  of  the  prob- 
lems besetting  the  more  than  1  million 
men.  women,  and  children  who  perform 
an  indispensable  service  in  providing 
every  one  of  us  with  the  agricultural 
necessities  of  life  by  traveling  from  State 
to  State  to  meet  the  uniquely  heavy  sea- 
sonal demands  of  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry. 

The  migratory  agricultural  workers 
have  often  been  called  our  most  dis- 
placed and  forgotten  people.  Although 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
recent  decades  through  the  determined 
efforts  of  State  and  local  governments, 
private  organizations  and  the  farmers 
themselves,  the  migrant  workers  still 
.suffer  many  privations  in  the  area  of  in- 
come, housing,  health,  and  community 
acceptance. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  privation  lies 
in  the  field  of  education,  particularly  for 
the  thousands  of  children  who  follow 
their  parents  from  crop  to  crop  and  who, 
in  many  cases,  rarely  see  the  inside  of  a 
school  building. 

Even  in  the  best  of  circumstances  the 
constant  movement  of  these  migrant 
children  is  enough  to  insure  a  serious 
lag  in  their  educational  lives.  When 
you  add  to  that  the  problem  of  their 
special  environment  and  upbringing,  the 
fact  that  they  often  are  needed  to  work 
in  the  fields  to  help  supplement  the 
meager  family  income,  the  fact  that 
some  parents  are  unaware  of  the  im- 
portance of  education,  the  language  bar- 
rier frequently  present,  and  the  finan- 
cial difiBculty  confronting  many  com- 
munities which  are  suddenly  over- 
whelmed for  brief  periods  by  an  influx 
of  large  numbers  of  migrant  children,  it 
is  not  hard  to  appreciate  the  scope  and 
depth  of  the  problem. 

The  first  bill  I  have  introduced  at- 
tempts to  meet  this  obvious  and  vital 
need  for  providing  the  children  of  our 
migratory  workers  with  better  educa- 
tional opportunities.  The  other  bill  Is 
a  small  program  to  help  provide  the 
workers  themselves  with  a  start  in 
practical    education. 

I  have  been  gratified  to  note,  Mr. 
President,  the  number  of  farmers  who 
have  begun  to  recognize  the  benefits  to 
them  of  having  educational  opportunities 
available  in  their  area  for  migrant 
children. 

During  the  field  hearings  held  last  fall 
through  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Min- 
nesota in  the  Midwest,  and  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  I  had 
occasion  to  talk  to  many  growers  who 
cited,  time  after  time,  the  major  "head- 
ache" and  expense  resulting  from  a  high 
and  rapid  turnover  in  their  migrant 
working  force.  Not  only  did  many  grow- 
ers suffer  from  the  problem  of  having  to 
"break  in"  a  whole  new  migrant  pK)pula- 
tlon  from  year  to  year,  but  they  often 
had  to  suffer  the  cost  and  loss  of  effi- 


ciency caused  by  a  steady  stream  of  de- 
partures during  the  course  of  a  single 
season. 

They  were  also  faced  with  the  danger 
of  serious  accidents  to  small  children 
left  to  their  own  designs  in  the  field 
and  with  the  problem  of  providing  care 
for  the  children  or  losing  the  fuU  efforts 
of  their  parents. 

Against  this  backdrop,  many  farmers 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  lo- 
cated in  an  area  that  provided  good  edu- 
cational facilities  for  migrant  children 
told  me  how  many  migrant  families  re- 
turned year  after  year  to  the  same  farms 
because  "here  our  children  can  get  an 
education." 

Personal  experience  has  taught  the.se 
farmers  what  a  stabilizing  influence  an 
educational  program  can  have  in  their 
community.  It  decreases  the  turnover, 
and  consequently  the  expense  of  finding 
replacements.  It  provides  a  happier  and 
more  willing  work  force.  And  perhap>a 
not  least  important.  It  helps  give  the 
farmers  themselves  a  peace  of  mind  they 
might  not  otherwise  enjoy. 

Unfortunately,  however,  despite  the 
manifest  value  to  the  migrant,  the 
farmer  and  the  community  of  providing 
good  educational  opportunities,  it  is 
often  impossible  to  do  so  under  existing 
conditions. 

States  like  Texas  with  approximately 
95.000  domestic  migrants  at  the  peak 
season,  or  California  with  around  59.000. 
or  Florida  with  more  than  25,000,  simply 
do  not  have  the  funds,  instructional  ca- 
pacity or  classroom  space  to  cope  with 
the  educational  needs  presented  by  such 
an  influx.  The  number  of  children  ac- 
companying these  workers  can  be  cal- 
culated on  the  basis  of  estimates  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  that  there  is  ap- 
proximately one  child  for  every  five 
workers. 

It  is  too  much  to  expect  States  and 
local  communities  to  be  able  to  absorb 
large  numbers  of  migrant  children  into 
their  existing  educational  systems  for 
relatively  brief  periods  of  the  year. 
Most  schools  are  overcrowded  and  under- 
staffed as  it  is.  and  it  is  hardly  surprising 
that  even  the  most  dedicated  community 
can  do  very  little  to  shoulder  this  added 
and  heavy  burden. 

This  is  true  in  our  hard-pressed' urban 
areas;  the  problem  is  even  more  acute 
in  the  rural  sections  of  the  country.  It 
is  also  understandable  that  many  com- 
munities find  it  hard  to  rouse  sufficient 
concern  over  what  is,  to  them,  a  transi- 
tory problem. 

But  it  can  be  emphatically  said  that 
this  is  far  from  a  transitory  problem  for 
the  migrant  children.  It  is  an  everyday 
problem — every  day  of  their  lives. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  make  these 
bills  the  subject  of  public  hearings  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor 
during  the  early  part  of  this  session.  I 
am  sure  that  many  valuable  suggestions 
will  be  received  from  interested  witnesses 
and  agency  officials  for  improving  this 
legislation.  It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  President, 
on  the  basis  of  the  considerable  infor- 
mation already  received  on  the  subject 
and  the  comments  we  will  receive  in  the 
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coming  hearings,  that  legislation  dealing 
with  the  improvement  of  educational 
opixDrtumties  for  the  migrant  workers 
and  their  children  will  be  p>erfected  and 
reported  favorably  during  the  cour.se  of 
this  session. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  would  be 
a  small  token  of  recognition  for  the 
many  years  of  silent  toil  by  our  migra- 
tory workers. 

ExHiBrr  I 

S    2864 
Fe  it  enacted   by   the    Senate   and   House 
of  Representatn^es  of  tKe   United  States  of 
America  in   Congress   assembled — 

SHOKT   TrrLK 
Sbction  1.  This   Act  may  be  cited   as  the 
"M  grant    Children    Educational    Assistance 
Act  of  I960". 

Findings  and  purpose  of  Act 

Btc  2  The  Congreas  hereby  reaffirms  the 
principle  and  declare*  that  the  State*  and 
lociil  communities  have  and  must  retain 
control  over  and  primary  responsibility  for 
public  education.  The  Congresfi  recognizee, 
ho\^ver.  that  the  Interstate  movement  of 
migrant  agricultural  employees  Imposes 
•evoY  burdens  on  local  educational  agencies 
In  discharging  their  responsibilities  with  re- 
spect to  the  education  of  the  children  of 
such  employees  who  temp'jrarlly  reside 
within  their  school  districts.  It  Is  therefore 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  assistance 
to  local  educational  agencies  in  providing 
edv  cation  to  the  chUdren  of  migrant  agri- 
cultural employees,  and  to  provide  for  cer- 
tain planning  grants  to  the  States  to  Improve 
such  education. 

Federal  control  of  education  prohibited 

Sec  S  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  any  department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  any  direction,  superrlslon, 
or  control  over  the  curriculum,  program  of 
Ins  miction,  administration,  or  personnel  of 
any  educational  Institution  or  school  system. 

Definitions 

Etc.  4.  As  used  In  this  act — 

(1)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
cor-stltuted  local  school  authority  having  ad- 
ministrative control  and  direction  of  free 
pu))llc  education  In  a  county,  township.  Inde- 
pendent, or  other  school  district  located 
within  a  State,  and  Includes  any  State 
agency  which  directly  op>erates  and  maln- 
talaa  facilities  for  providing  free  public 
education; 

(2)  the  term  "child  "  means  any  child  who 
Is  rvlthln  the  age  limits  for  which  the  appU- 
cal'le  local  educational  agency  provides  free 
public  education; 

(3)  the  term  "parent"  Includes  a  legal 
guiirdlan  or  other  person  In  loco  parentis; 

(4)  the  term  "migrant  agricultural  em- 
ployee" means  an  Individual  employed  In 
agriculture,  as  defined  In  section  3if)  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S  C. 
202(f)  ),  or  performing  agricultural  labor,  as 
dellned  In  section  3121  ig)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Ckxle  of  1954  (26  USC  3121(f)), 
on  a  seasonal  or  other  temp>orary  basis  In  a 
Stf.te  where  such  Individual  does  not  main- 
tain a  permanent  residence,  and  for  the  pur- 
po<«s  of  this  Act  maintaining  a  permanent 
residence  shall  Include  the  ownership  of  real 
pn>perty  by  either  such  Individual  or  the 
spouse  of  such  Individual; 

(5)  the  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education; 

1 8)  the  term  "average  dally  current  ex- 
penditures per  public  sch(x>l  child"  means 
tho  total  current  expendlttires  for  a  State's 
pu&Uc    elementary    and    secondary    schools 


during  a  particular  year  divided  by  the 
product  of  the  average  dally  attendance  In 
such  schools  during  surh  year  times  the 
number  of  schooldays  In  surh  year;  the 
term  "current  expencUtures"  means  expendi- 
tures for  free  public  education  In  Euch 
schools  to  the  extent  that  such  expenditure* 
are  made  from  current  revenues,  except  that 
such  term  does  not  Include  any  such  expend- 
Ittire  fcM"  the  acquisition  of  land,  the  erec- 
tion of  facilities.  Interest,  or  debt  service; 
and  for  the  purposes  of  payments  under 
title  I  for  attendance  during  any  academic 
year  the  Commissioner  shall  determine  and 
use  the  average  dally  ctirrent  expenditures 
per  public  school  child  for  the  year  preced- 
ing such  academic  year; 

(7)  the  term  "Institution  of  :::gher  educa- 
tion" means  any  such  Institution  which  is 
accredited  as  such  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency;  and 

(8)  the  term  "migrant  agricultural  em- 
ployee State"  means  any  State  which  has — 

(A)  at  least  five  counties  with  one  hun- 
dred or  more  but  less  than  five  hundred  such 
employees  in  each  such  county; 

(B)  at  least  two  counties  with  one  hun- 
dred or  more  but  less  than  five  hundred 
such  employees  In  each  such  county  and  one 
county  with  five  hundred  or  more  but  leoa 
than  three   thousand  such   employees; 

(C)  at  least  two  counties  with  five  hun- 
dred or  more  but  lees  than  three  thousand 
such  employees  In  each  such  county;   or 

(D)  at  least  one  county  with  three  thou- 
sand or  more  such  employees; 

and  determinations  for  the  purpose  of  this 
definition  shall  be  made  for  the  most  recent 
year  that  satisfactory  population  figures  are 
available  from  reliable  sources. 

Administration 

Sbc.  5.  (a)  The  Oonunlssioner  shall  ad- 
minister this  Act,  and  he  may  make  such 
regulations  and  perform  such  other  func- 
tions as  he  finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  Include  In  his 
annual  report  to  the  Congreas  a  full  report 
of  the  administration  of  his  functions  under 
this  Act.  Including  a  detailed  statement  of 
disbursements. 

TTTLK  I — PAYMENTS  TO  IX>CAL  EDrCATION  AGEN- 
CIES rOR  ASSISTANCE  IN  EDUCATING  CHILDREN 
OF  MIGBANT  ACEICTTLTURAL  EMPt,OTEES 

Appropriations  authorized 

Sec  101.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1,  1960.  and  for  the  four  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Payments 

Sec  102.  (a)  Upon  application  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section  for 
the  school  year  beginning  In  1960,  or  for  any 
of  the  four  succeeding  school  years,  by  a  local 
educational  agency  In  any  State,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  pay  to  such  agency  an 
amount  equal  to  75  percent  with  respect  to 
the  school  years  beginning  In  1960  and  1961 
and  50  percent  with  respect  to  the  sch(X)l 
years  beginning  In  1962.  1963.  and  1964.  of 
the  average  dally  current  expenditures  per 
public  school  child,  for  the  State  In  which 
such  agency  Is  located,  for  each  day's  at- 
tendance In  excess  of  10  during  such  school 
year  In  the  free  public  elementary  or  second- 
ary schools  of  such  agency,  by  a  child  of  a 
parent  who  Is  a  migrant  agricultural  em- 
ployee. 

(b)  Payments  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  for  attendance  during  the  regular 
school  year  beginning  in  1960,  and  the  four 
succeeding  school  years,  and  may  be  made 
at  such  Intervals  as  the  Commissioner  deems 
appropriate.  Such  payments  shall  me  made 
through  the  disbursing  facilities  of  the  De- 


partment of  the  Treasury  and  prior  to  audit 
or  settlement  by  the  General  Accov.nwr.g 
OfUce 

ici  An  application  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  In  such  f  ■.-ni  and  con- 
tain Fuch  information  as  may  be  required  by 
the  C  im..mlssioner  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  and  the  Commissioner  may 
require  such  additional  Information  and  re- 
jxjrts  at  such  intervals  during  the  school 
year  as  he  deems  necessary. 

TTFLr  n — CR.^NTS  FOB  STJMMEB  SCHOOI  S  FOR 
CHILDREN  OF  P.\REKTS  WHO  ARE  MIGRANT 
AGRICXT-TLTIAL    EMPLOYEES 

Appropriations 
Sec.  201.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  «ppiO» 
prlated  $300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1960,  and  for  each  of  the  four  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  for  grant*  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title. 

Allotments  and  grants 

Sec.  202.  Amounts  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  301  for  any  fiscal  year  ehall  be 
allotted  among  the  migrant  agricultural  em- 
ployee States  on  the  basis  of  their  relative 
populations  of  migrant  agrlcviltural  em- 
ployees for  the  most  recent  year  that  such 
populations  are  available  from  reliable 
sources.  A  State's  allotment  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  available  during  the  year  for 
which  made  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year 
for  pa3rments  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  for  the  operating  costs 
of  conducting  necessary  summer  school  ses- 
sions for  children  of  migrant  agrlcultiu-al 
employees.  As  used  In  this  section  the  term 
"operating  costs"  Includes  all  ordinary  costs 
of  operation  other  than  any  costs  for  the 
acquisition  of  facilities  or  costs  related  to 
any  such  acquisition. 

Application  and  pai/ments 

Sec.  203.  The  Commissioner  shall  approve 
any  application  for  funds  provided  under 
this  title  If  such  application — 

( 1 )  Is  from  a  local  educational  agency  or 
an  Institution  of  higher  education  within  a 
State; 

(2)  sets  out  the  summer  school  program, 
and  the  necessity  therefor,  the  operating 
costs  of  such  summer  school,  and  the 
amount  needed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title  to  defray  such  costs;  and 

(3)  provides  that  such  agency  or  Institu- 
tion will  make  such  reports,  in  such  form, 
and  containing  such  information  as  the 
Commissioner  may  from  time  to  time  reason- 
ably require,  and,  to  assure  verification  of 
such  reports,  give  the  Commissioner  upon 
request,  access  to  the  records  upon  which 
the  Information  is  based 

Upon  approval  of  any  such  arpllcatl' n  the 
Commissioner  shall  pay.  In  sucr.  infta'.l.ments 
as  he  may  deem  appropriate,  to  such  agency 
or  institution,  out  of  the  allotment  to  the 
State  In  which  such  agency  or  institution  is 
located,  the  amount  requested,  or  In  the 
event  requests  from  agencies  and  Institu- 
tions In  any  State  are  In  excess  of  such 
State's  allotment,  such  lesser  amount  as  the 
Commissioner  deems  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Such  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  through  the  disbursing 
facilities  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
and  prior  to  audit  or  settlement  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office. 

TITLE    m PLANNING     GRANTS 

Ajypropriations 

Sec.  301.  Tliere  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $250,000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1960,  and  for  each  of  the  four  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  for  grants  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

Allotments  a-nd  grants 
Sec.  302.  Amounts  appropriated   pursuant 
to  section   201   for   any   fiscal   year   shall   be 
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populations  of  migrant  agricultural  em- 
ployee States  on  the   basis  of  their  relative 

populations  of  ml?rar-.t;  agricultural  em- 
ployees for  the  most  recent  year  that  svich 
populatlorLS  are  available  from  reliable 
sources.  A  State's  allotment  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  available  during  the  year  for 
which  made  for  payments  in  acc'^rdance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title  (1)  to  sur- 
vey the  need  for  summer  sch  x)l  sessions  for 
children  of  parents  who  are  migrant  agri- 
cultural employees,  (2)  to  de'el  -p  plains  :\jr 
Buch  sessions  where  needed;  '3  *■;  dev'.^p 
a-^.d  carry  out  pr:>grams  to  en?  ■\i: ■xs,'-'  s'.  n 
children  to  attend  school  d'lrin..:  *1'.°  r^'-z' .'.  •.- 
acndemic  year  and  such  sun.r..-r  sr- -..  :..s. 
and  to  Improve  the  quality  of  ed'.  ■.■.:  :'. 
offered  such  children;  ar.d  (4)  t<2  c'>'r.l;;.Ate 
programs  provided  for  In  this  Act  w;-:.  -;n.i- 
lar  programs  In  other  States,  Including  the 
transmittal  of  pertinent  Infurmation  with 
respect  to  school  records  of  such  children. 
Grants  under  the  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  not  be  available  for  the  coet  of  accjuisi- 
tlon  of  any  facilities. 

Application  and   pa!/-me:iti 

Skc.  303.  The  Commissioner  shall  approve 
any  application  for  funds  provided  under 
this  title  if  such  application — 

( 1)  designates  the  State  agency  which  will 
carry  out  the  program  for  which  the  funds 
are  to  be  used; 

(2 1  sets  out  such  procrani  in  sufficient 
detail  to  satisfy  the  C  ~»mrr.:,~s;  )!.er  that  it 
carries  out  the  purposes    <f  this  title;   and 

(3)  provides  that  sti^h  a^en-y  w;:i  rr:=ike 
such  reports.  In  such  f  ^rni,  and  c- :. Viining 
such  Information  as  th^  C  n.nr.,-;:-  ■  -t  may 
from  time  to  time  rea^  _  .".a''' "  r^--:;;-"  a.od, 
to  assure  verification  of  such  --••  r'.-  /■-•  The 
Commissioner,  upon  request,  access  t-^  the 
records  upon  which  the  Information  is  based. 
Upon  approval  of  any  such  application  the 
Commissioner  shall  pay.  in  such  install- 
men'o  as  he  may  deem  appropriate,  to  such 
attency  out  of  its  State  allotment  the  amount 
requested  Such  payments  shall  be  made 
through  the  disbursing  facilities  of  the  De- 
partment uf  the  Treasury  and  prior  to  audit 
or  settlement  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 


'  S.   2865 

Be  it  enacted  b-j  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repr''sentatii''.i  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled — 

SHORT    TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Migrant  Agricultural  Employee  Adult  Edu- 
cate  n  Act  Of  1960". 

Fi'deral  control  of  education  prohibited 

Sec  2  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  any  department, 
agency,  officer.  C)r  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  exerci?e  any  direction,  supervision. 
or  control  over  the  c-orriculum,  program  of 
Instruction,  administration,  or  personnel  of 
any  educational  institution  or  school  system. 

Definitions 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "local  educatlonad  agency" 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
constituted  local  school  authority  having  ad- 
ministrative control  and  direction  of  free 
public  education  in  a  county,  township,  in- 
dependent, or  other  school  district  located 
within  a  State,  and  Includes  any  State  agency 
which  directly  operates  and  maintains  fa- 
cilities for  providing  free  public  education; 

(2 1  the  term  "migrant  agricultural  em- 
ployee" means  an  individual  employed  in 
agriculture,  as  defined  In  section  3(f)  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29 
U  S.C.  203ifi),  or  performing  agricultural 
labor,  as  defined  in  section  3121  (g)  of  the 
Internal    Revenue    Code    of    1954    (26    U.S.C. 


S121if)l.  on  a  s^a-oonal  or  other  temporary 
basis  In  a  State  where  such  individual  does 
not  maintain  a  penr. i.nent  residence,  and 
for  the  purp<j6es  of  this  Act  miln'^ilnlng  a 
permanent  residence  shall  include  the  own- 
ership of  real  pmper'v  by  either  such  individ- 
ual or  the  spcju.se    of  such  Individual; 

(3  I  the  term  'C'fjnimi.^Rioner"  means  the 
United  State*  Commlssior.er  of  Eklucatlon; 

( 4 1  the  term  "Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" means  any  such  institution  which  Is 
accredited  as  such  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized   accrediting   agency;    and 

1 5 1  the  term  "migrant  agrlculttiral  em- 
ployee State"  means  any  State  which  has — 

i.\\  at  least  five  counties  with  one  hun- 
dred or  more  but  less  than  five  hundred  such 
employees  In  each  such  county; 

iBi  at  least  two  counties  with  one  hun- 
dred or  more  but  less  than  five  hundred  such 
err.pl  >ye»=;  In  each  such  county  and  one 
county  with  five  hundred  or  more  hut  less 
than  three  thousand  such  employees; 

(C)  at  least  two  counties  with  five  hun- 
dred or  more  but  less  than  three  thousand 
such  employees  In  each  such  county;  or 

( D  I  at  least  one  county  with  three  thou- 
sai.d  or  more  such  employees; 

and  determinations  for  the  purpose  of  this 
definition  shall  be  made  for  the  most  recent 
ye.ir  that  satisfactory  population  flgiur-s  are 
available    from   reliable    sources. 

Adrninistration 

Sec  4  fa)  The  Commissioner  shall  adniln- 
Ister  this  Act,  and  he  may  make  such  reg- 
ulations and  perform  such  other  functions 
as  he  finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  include  in 
his  annual  report  to  the  Congress  a  full  re- 
port of  the  administration  of  his  functions 
under  this  Act,  including  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  disbursements. 

Appropriations 

Sec.  5.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $250,000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1960.  and  for  each  of  the  four  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  for  grants  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Allotments  and  grants 
&MC.  6  Amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to 
MCtlon  5  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  allotted 
among  the  migrant  agricultural  employee 
States  on  the  basis  of  their  relative  popula- 
tions of  migrant  agricultural  employees  for 
the  most  recent  year  that  such  populations 
are  available  from  reliable  sources.  A 
State's  allotment  under  this  section  shall 
be  available  during  the  year  for  which  made 
for  payments  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  for  the  operating  costs 
of  conducting  adult  education  classes  for 
migrant  agricultural  employees  and  their 
spotises.  Ajb  used  In  this  section  the  term 
"operating  costs"  Includes  all  ordinary  costs 
of  operation  other  than  any  costs  for  the 
acquisition  of  facilities  or  costs  related  to 
any  such  acquisition. 

Application  and  payments 
Sec.    7.    The   Commissioner   shall    approve 
any    application    for   funds    provided   under 
this  Act  if  such  application — 

(1)  is  from  a  local  educational  agency  or 
an  institution  of  higher  education  within 
a  State; 

(2)  sets  out  a  program  of  adult  education 
classes  for  migrant  agricultural  employees 
and  their  spouses  which  provides  funda- 
mental education  and  training  for  healthful 
modern  living,  the  operating  costs  of  such 
classes,  and  the  amount  needed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  to  defray  such  costs; 
and 

(3)  provides  that  such  agency  or  institu- 
tion will  make  such  reports,  in  such  form, 
and  containing  such  Information  as  the 
Commissioner  may  from  time  to  time  rea- 


sonably require,  and.  to  assure  verification 
of  such  reports,  give  the  Commissioner 
upon  request,  access  to  the  records  upon 
which  the  Information  Is  based. 
Upon  approval  of  any  such  application  the 
Commissioner  shall  pay.  In  such  Install- 
ments as  he  may  deem  appropriate,  to  such 
agency  or  Institution,  out  of  the  allotment 
to  the  State  in  which  such  agency  or  insti- 
tution is  located,  the  amount  requested,  or  la 
the  event  requests  from  agencies  and  Institu- 
tions in  any  State  are  In  excess  of  such 
State's  allotment,  such  lesser  amount  as  the 
Conunlssloner  deems  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Such  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  through  the  disbursing 
facilities  of  the  Depeirtment  of  the  Treasury 
and  prior  to  audit  or  settlement  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

Sttmmart  Statemettt 

P^st.  The  first  bill  I  have  Introduced  would 
provide  a  5-year  program  of  I'ederal  assist- 
ance for  the  education  of  our  migrant  chil- 
dren. It  Is  a  sound,  workable  pnagram  of 
modest  sum  which.  I  believe,  will  provide 
great  Improvement  In  this  vital  area.  The 
proposals  are  based  upon  Information  drawn 
from  the  hearings  held  by  the  subcommittee 
and  upon  the  considered  judgment  of  people 
who  have  spent  many  years  dealing  with  th* 
problem. 

Brlefiy.  the  bill  would  provide  matching 
funds  to  help  defray  the  added  expense  of 
educating  the  children  of  migratory  workers 
for  whom  there  Is  no  direct  local  school  tax 
during  the  regular  school  session,  a  program 
of  grants  totaling  $300,000  for  the  establish- 
ment of  stmuner  schools,  and  a  program  of 
planning  grants  totaling  $250,000  to  promote 
Interstate  cooperation,  the  development  of 
educational  programs,  materials  and  demon- 
strations, and  the  transmission  of  school 
records  for  migrant  children. 

To  help  bear  the  additional  cost  of  edu- 
cating these  children  during  the  regular 
school  session,  the  Federal  Government 
would  for  the  first  2  years  pay  75  percent  of 
the  State's  cost  of  educating  the  child  for 
each  day  of  attendance.  Thereafter,  the 
Federal  Government  would  share  50  percent 
of  the  cost. 

On  the  basis  of  estimates  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, this  program  would  cost  slightly  more 
than  $2  million. 

The  grants  for  the  establishment  of  sum- 
mer schools  for  migrant  children  Is.  to  me, 
perhaps  potentially  the  most  rewarding  part 
of  the  program,  for  a  well-run  summ^  school 
averaging  from  6  to  8  weeks  in  duration 
could  well  be  the  longest  uninterrupted  edu- 
cational experience  that  the  migrant  child 
will  have  In  a  given  year.  For  that  reason,  a 
relatively  small  amount  of  money  spent 
wisely  in  the  right  areas  might  yield  benefits 
far  beyond  what  normally  might  be  expected. 

It  is  estimated  on  the  basis  of  pilot  proj- 
ects conducted  in  Colorado,  Michigan,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  New  Jersey  that  the  average 
cost  of  a  6-week  summer  school  Is  approxi- 
mately $5,000.  The  sum  authorized  in  this 
bin  would  therefore  provide  money  for  the 
establishment  of  60  such  schools  which 
could  pattern  their  activities  on  the  projects 
that  have  proved  so  successful  thus  far. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  States  and  local 
communities  will  provide  the  school  bulld- 
.Ings  and  maintenance  costs,  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  paying  for  the  administra- 
tive, instructional,  food,  transportation,  and 
other  oi>erating  costs. 

The  planning  grants,  as  I  indicated  earlier, 
would  serve  a  number  of  valuable  purposes. 
The  grants  would  provide  funds  to  help 
stimulate  Interest  and  leadership  at  the  State 
level.  They  would  assist  In  the  preparation 
of  plans  and  methods  for  the  operation  of 
summer  schools.     They  would  encoixrage  In- 
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tert  tate  cooperation  so  that  the  educational 
pattern  of  the  child  will  be  Interrupted  as 
little  as  poeslble  And  they  will  help  faclll- 
tato  the  transfer  of  the  child's  school  records 
so  that  a  teacher  will  not  have  to  B]>end  so 
many  precious  days  trying  to  find  out  what 
g^und  the  child's  last  teacher  has  covered. 

These  three  programs,  when  added  to- 
gether and  put  Into  operation  over  a  period 
of  jears.  will,  I  am  certain,  achieve  tremen- 
dous results  at  a  minimal  cost. 

S-Jcond.  The  second  bill  I  have  Intrcxluced 
has  been  Inspired  directly  by  the  Information 
arls.ng  from  the  hearings  and  talks  with  the 
farriers.  Perhapw  the  strongest  and  most 
justifiable  complaint  raised  by  the  growers 
Unit!  and  time  again  might  be  paraphrased 
something  like  this: 

"Well.  I've  done  a  lot  of  things  to  Improve 
the  living  conditions  of  the  migrants  who 
work  on  my  farm.  I've  built  them  new  hous- 
ing, put  in  toilet  facilities,  new  showers,  cook- 
ing facilities,  nice  new  bedding,  plenty  of 
garlage  cans — and  what  happens?  They 
mark  up  the  walls,  kick  holes  In  the  window 
scre<;ns,  stop  up  the  toilets,  pull  the  knobs  off 
the  showers  and  stoves,  tear  the  blankets, 
and  tip  over  the  garbage  cans." 


Unfortunately  many  of  tl.e.'-e  t hme?  have 
happened  on  many  farms  and  one  cun  hardly 
be  anything  but  extremely  sympathetic  to 
the  farmer  who  provides  pood  facilities  only 
to  have  them  abused,  damaged,  and  some- 
times wrecked.  Sometimes  this  kind  of  dam- 
age Is  done  by  workers  who  lack  the  self- 
respect  to  care.  Sometimes  It  Is  the  result 
of  a  simple  lack  of  knowledge  of  what  the 
facilities  are  for. 

In  both  cases  the  root  problem  is  a  lack  of 
fundamental  education  and  knowledge  of 
modern  living.  It  is  to  this  problem  that  the 
second  bill  Is  directed.  A  sum  of  $250,000  Is 
authorized  for  a  program  of  practical  educa- 
tion for  the  migratory  workers  themselves. 

Based  on  the  experimental  programs  so  far 
conducted,  particularly  those  held  In  two 
counties  In  Wisconsin  in  1957  and  1958.  I  be- 
lieve this  Is  an  area  that  could  and  should  be 
explored  more  fully  as  a  means  for  Improving 
the  living  conditions  of  the  migrants  and  in- 
creasing their  Relf-re8p>ect,  as  well  as  provid- 
ing a  basis  for  protecting  the  Interests  and 
expenses  of  the  farmers  themselves. 

Essentially  this  program  follows  along  the 
path  so  successfully  blazed  by  the  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Service,  which  now  combines 


the  efforts  of  HW  11.000  county  ext#n.sion 
workers  and  1.2lBlSlon  voluntary  local  lead- 
ers to  provide  information  about  home  eco- 
nomics and  agricultural  methods  t-o  more 
than   12  million  people 

This  bill  would  provide  grants  lo  States 
with  serious  migratory  worker  problems  to 
help  organize  instructional  programs  and 
stimulate  local  activity  and  Interest.  There 
are.  of  course,  a  multitude  of  ways  In  which 
such  a  program  could  be  of  help.  It  could 
provide  for  meetings,  demonstrations,  and 
films  on  such  subjects  as  the  relationship  be- 
tween sanitary  facilities  and  personal  health, 
the  preparation  of  family  budgets  and  meth- 
ods of  handling  family  finances,  Instruction 
in  clothes  care  and  nutritious  and  econom- 
ical preparation  of  food,  and  so  forth. 

The  advantages  of  this  program,  I  am  sure, 
will  far  outweigh  the  very  modest  expense 
Involved. 

The  following  is  a  table,  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, of  estimates  of  State  participation  under 
the  Migrant  Children  Education  Assistance 
Act.  provided  the  minimum  standards  re- 
garding the  eligibility  for  participation  con- 
tained in  section  4(8)  of  the  act  are  met: 


Estimated  cost  of  ADA  payments  to  States  based  on  1959  data 


1.  .Mahtuna ....... 

2.  Aritona ........ 

3.  Arkaana „ 

4.  CsUIbrnI*. 

6.  Colorado .... 

6.  <'onnc>ctlcut ......... 

7.  Delaware 

8.  Pistrict  of  Columbia.' 

9.  Florida 

10.  Oeorgia 

11.  Idaho 

12.  Illinois 

13.  Indiaaa ... ... 

14.  Iowa 

15.  Kansas 

16.  Kentucky ......... 

17.  Louisiana... ....... 

18.  Maine 

19.  Maryland 

20.  Massachusetts _.... 

21.  Mlchlean 

22.  Minnesota 

23.  MLsslsslppl 

24.  Missouri 

2.1.  Montana ....„ . .. 

26.  .Nebraska 


Number 

Estl- 

Total 

of 

Amount 

mated 

miKrants 

miirrant 

paid  per 

daily 

children 

pupil 

attend- 

• 

anoe 

8,400 

680 

$1.00 

18 

7,998 

1,600 

1.25 

ao 

4,875 

975 

1.00 

15 

80,ti«) 

11,935 

1.25 

ao 

10.056 

2,010 

1.25 

15 

i.540 

905 

1.26 

ao 

4.747 

945 

180 

15 

25.347 

8,066 

1.00 

ao 

6,300 

1,060 

1.00 

18 

&.s:5 

1.775 

1.00 

15 

7.499 

1.495 

1.25 

IS 

6,988 

1,195 

1.00 

16 

773 

155 

1.25 

16 

an,  s.-io 

4.170 

1.00 

15 

3,4.'iO 

690 

1.00 

15 

6,075 

1.015 

1.26 

16 

4A4 

80 

1.00 

15 

13,038 

2,605 

1.25 

15 

1.614 

325 

1.25 

15 

46,  .543 

9,305 

1.25 

30 

6.399 

1,075 

1.00 

15 

1,274 

255 

1.00 

15 

13,  155 

X630 

1.00 

IS 

7.172 

1.035 

1.25 

IS 

4,052 

810 

1.00 

18 

Amount 
paid  for 
micrant 
children 


$10.  aoo.  00 

40,000.00 
14.625.00 
288,  375.  00 
37,  687.  50 
22,  6ZS  00 
21, 162.  50 

101,.'»0  00 
15.300  00 
26,625  00 
28,  131  25 
17.925  00 

2.906  25 
62.550.00 
10.  3.10.  00 
10.031.25 

1,200.00 
48,  843.  75 

6.  093.  75 

232.625.00 

16.  125.  00 

3.825.00 
39,  450.  00 
19.  406.  25 
12.  150.  W 


Total 

migrants 


Ntimber 

of 
miprant 
children 


27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
82. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey .......... 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina ......... 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Orefton 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island  '. 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont .... 

VlFRlnia 

Washincton 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total. 


614 

308 

13,055 

1,.106 
27,934 
13,707 

7,213 

9.987 
11,050 
20.176 

7,365 

3,650 

2.000 

477 

05.610 

1.622 

220 

10,595 

18.109 

130 

11. 752 

2.241 


105 

60 
2,610 
300 
5.585 
2.540 
1,440 
1,995 
2,210 
4,035 
1,470 

730 

400 

95 

19,120 

325 

45 

2.115 

3,620 

25 

2,350 

446 


Amount 

p>aid  per 

pupil 


$1.26 
1.00 
1.50 
2.00 
2.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.25 
1.25 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 


Esti- 
mated 
daUy 
attcnd- 


15 
15 
20 

ao 

15 
15 
16 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
16 
20 
15 
15 
18 
15 
16 
15 
16 


Amount 
paid  for 
mierant 

children 


$1,  968.  75 
900.00 

78;,3oaoo 

12,000.00 
167. 560. 00 
38,100.00 
21, 600. 00 
29,925.00 
33,150.00 
76,  656  25 
27.562.60 

10, 950. 00 

6,000.00 

1,425  00 

282,400.00 

4.  875.  00 

675.00 

31.  725.  00 

67.  875.  00 

375.00 

44. 062.  50 

8,  343.  78 


2,  041.  025.  00 


>  No  data  available. 


REMOVAL  OF  LIMITATION  OF 
EARNTNOS  LT^TDER  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY   LAW 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr  President,  on 
February  26  of  last  ytur,  I  introduced  a 
bill — S.  1168 — for  the  removal  of  the  ex- 
isting limit  on  the  earnings  of  persons 
receiving  social  security  benefits.  I  hope 
that  within  the  coming  weeks  action  will 
be  taken  by  Congress  to  implement  this 
proposal  Into  law. 

It  Is  my  impression  that  considerable 
public  opinion  now  favors  liberalization 
of  our  social  security  system.  It  is  wide- 
ly recognized  that  America's  senior  citi- 
zens deserve  far  better  treatment  than 
they  have  been  getting.  A  full  exami- 
nation of  the  level  and  structure  of  our 
social  security  system  is  definitely 
needed. 

An  articulate  constituent  of  mine, 
in  writing  to  support  certain  impor- 
tant changes  in  our  social  security  sys- 
tem cited  the  following  literary  reference 


which  I  think  is  extremely  appropriate 
in  this  connection: 

When    all    the   world   Is   young,    lad. 

And  all  the  grass  Is  green. 
And  every  goose  a  swan,  lad. 

And  every  lass  a  queen. 
Then  ho:  for  boot  and  horse,  lad, 

Across  the  world  away — 
Young  blood  will  have  its  course,  lad, 

And  every  dog  his  day. 
When  all  the  world  U  old.  lad. 

And  all  the  grass  Is  brown. 
When  every  spwrt  Is  stale,  lad. 

And  all  the  wheels  run  dowTi, 
Creep    home    and    find    yoiir     place     there, 

The  spent  and  maimed  among; 
God  grant  you  find  one  face  there. 

You  loved  when  all  was  young. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill — S.  1168— to 
remove  the  earnings  limit  is,  in  my  mind. 
of  the  highest  priority  in  the  way  of  re- 
vising and  improving  the  social  security 
system.  There  is  a  very  important  and 
basically  human  reason  for  removing 
this  limit.  Many  older  persons  are  far 
more  contented  if  they  are  are  able  to 
continue  to  work  after  they  have  reached 


retirement  age.  Under  rr^-'^ent  law, 
many  such  persons  are  deterred  from  do- 
ing so  because  they  feel  that  they  have 
paid  for  social  security  and  should  not 
surrender  these  benefits  lis  a  result  of 
the  existing  limitation  on  earnings. 
This  most  certainly  should  not  be  the 
case.  The  dignity  and  self-satisfaction 
derived  from  work  are  of  the  hiphest 
importance  and  should  be  permitted  to 
all  Americans,  young  and  old  alike. 

In  a  recent  Gallup  survey  it  was  found 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans  favor  removing  the  social  se- 
curity earnings  limit.  Mr,  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Gal- 
lup's  column  on  this  subject  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Social  SECtTRiTT  Earking  Limit  Hit 

(By  George  Gallup  i 

The    American    public   favor.--    the   idea  of 

letting   Its  senior  citizens   work   to  the   full 

limit  of  their  earning  power  without  losing 
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any    of    the    social    security   beneflta    which 
have  accrued  to  them. 

Current  llnaitstlons.  as  the  public  eeee  It, 
Just  do  not  provide  the  average  retired  per- 
son with  adequate  Income  In  today'g  high- 
ccvst-of-Uvlng  conditions. 

Under  present  law.  any  person  bet-*-een  th«! 
a^res  cf  6.3  and  72  who  earns  m.  re  t^^  an  Jl,2''0 
a  year  loses  at  least  some  o'  his  -i<  clal  se'--;- 
ritv  payments.  If  his  earning-  are  In  excels 
rt  $2  080  a  year,  he  m.ay  get  no  monthly 
benefits  at  all. 

The  question  as  to  whether  existing  laws 
shjuld  be  changed  has  raised  much  contro- 
versy and  undoubtedly  will  be  injected  Into 
the  political  campaign  In  1960. 

A  n.ationwlde  s'urvey  by  the  Gallup  poll  on 
retirement  benefits  finds  these  are  the  hlgh- 
lights  of  the  public's  thinking  on  the  Issue: 

A  st:.o.?tantial  majority  of  the  public  (two 
out  of  three)  believes  that  the  present  re- 
s'rictiona  on  earning  should  be  changed. 
Chieflv.  people  believe  that  the  current  Imuts 
are  not  realistic  in  today's  economy. 

A  slightly  smaller  maJ-^-'rity.  In  fact,  would 
permit  persons  on  .social  security  to  earn 
a.^  much  as  they  wish  at  a  jub  and  etiU  be 
eligible  for  all  pavmei.'-s 

This  Is  the  ftr^t  ques'i  r.  :■•:-.  %  >  a  repr<"- 
•entaUve  cro«*  section  of  Amen  ran  adults 
of  all  a<?e«  by  Oalljp  p<^)U  rep.r-»---< 

"A  person  over  f56  who  w-  rkJi  full  time  and 
tornii  more  than  11,200  a  year  cannot  receive 
•octal  security  pnyrr.eri  t^  Do  you  thlnic 
this  law  should  or  nhould  not  be  changed?" 

Htre  Is  the  vote: 

Percent 

Should  be ...... 87 

Should    not 23 

No    opinion 10 

The  next  question- 

"Do  you  think  persoiL^  over  '^b  should  be 
permitted  to  earn  as  n^vich  a*  "ht-y  can  ii.d 
»UU  get  their  full  socixi  security  paytuci.Uo, 
or  not?  ' 

Percen t 

Should  be  able 62 

Should  not 31 

No    opinion 7 

(Under  a  law,  effective  this  year,  a  retired 
person  may  actually  earn  more  than  $2,080 
a  year  and  still  get  some  benefits  If  the  work 
Is  not  of  a  full-time  nature.  For  any  month 
In  which  a  perso.T  between  65  and  72  does 
not  earn  $100.  he  may  qualify  for  a  social 
security   check. 

(Theoretically,  therefore,  a  retired  person 
could  earn  the  full  $2,080  or  even  more  In 
any  one  month  and  nothing  the  remaining 
months  of  the  year  and  still  get  11  social 
seciirity  paym^ents  i 

The  American  public  has  supported  the 
general  principal  of  old-age  benefits  from 
the  very  beglnninj  of  the  plan  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago 

In  January  1936  for  exam.ple.  as  the  pro- 
gram was  just  eetti:;^  started.  9  out  of  10 
Am.encans  m  a  Gallup  poll  favored  the  idea, 
of  a  Government  old-age  pension  A*  the  pnd 
of  that  year.  7  out  of  10  f avt  .-ed  the  p. m 
as  It  now  works — that  is.  a  Joint  tax  on  em- 
ployers and  en.ployees  for  old-age  pensions. 

During  World  War  II.  when,  in  1943.  th« 
question  of  expanding  social  security  bene- 
fits to  Include  sickness,  dl?ablllty.  doctors 
and  hospital  hills  ar  i^p  a  s'lb-^^antlal  major- 
ity of  the  public  backed   such  a  move. 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
u'eli  a'.'.are  that  tht-re  are  many  who 
feel  that  the  proposal  to  completfly  re- 
move the  earnink's  limitation  goes  some- 
•wha!:  too  far.  A  constituent  of  mine, 
Mr.  D  S.  Sarsent,  per.<;onnel  director  of 
Consolidated  Edison,  Inc..  has  called  my 
attention  to  a  similar  althousfh  more 
moderate  proposal  re^^rding  the  earn- 


ings limitatlnn.  I  should  like  to  give 
this  Congre.ss  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Sargent's 
wide  experience  and  great  ability  in  this 
field.  For  this  reason,  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  encompass- 
ine  Mr.  S<irgenfs  proposal  on  the  so- 
cial security  earnings  limit. 

This  bill  would  raise  what  I  call  the 
chargeback  fig  ore  from  $80  in  present 
law  to  $254  This  amoimt.  $254.  is  the 
ma.ximum  family  monthly  social  se- 
curity payment  permitted  at  the  present 
time. 

UndP!'  existing  social  .security  statutes, 
an  individual  can  earn  $1,200  per  year — 
that  is.  $100  per  month — without  losing 
any  social  security  benefits.  If  his  in- 
come is  over  $1,200,  he  now  loses  1 
month's  benefits  for  every  $80  or  frac- 
tion thereof  in  additional  earnings. 
Should  his  monthly  social  security  check 
be  greater  than  S80.  he  may  well  lose 
more  than  a  dollar  in  benefits  for  each 
dollar  earned  above  the  $1,200  limit.  It 
is  well  to  note  here  that  most  social  se- 
curity monthly  beneflta  are  higher  than 
liie  current  $80  chargeback  figure. 

Bv  making  the  maximum  monthly 
benefit  allowed  the  same  aa  the  charge- 
back flsure,  aa  In  the  proposed  bill,  we 
establi.ih  In  law  the  principle  that  for 
each  dollar  earned  over  $1,200  per  year, 
an  Individual  covered  under  social  se- 
curity cannc't  lo^o  more  than  tl  in  bene- 
fit*. Und.-i-  tills  bill,  tiie  s(k\&\  security 
eatnin(.;s  hni.tation  would  no  longer 
prevent  an  uidividual  from  continuing 
to  work  beyond  retirement  age. 

I  believe  that  this  proposal  is  logical 
and  strai'rihtforward.  If  one  under- 
stands the  mechanics  of  the  social  se- 
cuiity  program,  the  proposal  is  not 
complicated  or  especially  technical. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  vmanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  figures  and  brief 
statement,  which  further  illustrate  the 
impact  and  intent  of  this  bill,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Explanation  of  social  security  earnings  limit 
proposal 


Annua]  inoaae, 

man  ai?p  fiS,  wife 

BiKl  rhiklren  re- 

oeivinx  maximum 

benefit  i 

Prmmi 

Proposed 

Soci.ll    security    payments    (12X 
C\^i  .u.-Ti  without  penaity 

$«,o« 

i,aoo 

$3,04.S 
1,200 

Total  pos-sible  hicoine   fin- 
eluding  $1,200  tn  saiary)... 

4,»« 

4.SC 

If  be  earns  il,464  In  a  year;  that  is, 
$1,200  plus  the  equivalent  of  1 
social  st'curitv  cherV  ftifA): 

Social  sccnhty  ftliibiiity 

Earnings  from  aBi|»ioiraient... 

•2,032 
1.4&4 

•2,7M 
l,4M 

Total  income 

*.*» 

4,248 

Decrea.<te    In    total    income 
resaitinc  from  additiooal 
work 

•762 

0 

>  Masrirnum  benefit  iy  $3M  per  month. 

<  Four  monthly  )«QeAts  lost  (4  ttaam  tHO,  or  a  frae- 
tioD  tbereoC  in  aiidiUooai  Ineome). 

•  One  monthly  benefit  lost  uuder  proposed  bin. 

<Repres«nta3  payments  net  kMRrSXt264-|7B2).  Ikwt 
beoeiit  uf  $254  uooipaDaated  by  the  extra  $264  is  1 


The  proposed  amendment  conalsta  of  en- 
larging the  charge-back  figure  of  $80  to  one 
of  $254.  As  the  sum  of  $254  ha«  the  in- 
dividual significance  of  being  the  maximum 
monthly  benefit  check  any  indlrldual  may 
receive  under  the  present  social  security 
legislation  (and  that  for  a  beneficiary  who 
has  a  qualifying  spouse  and  one  or  more 
qualifying  children),  the  net  result  o<  this 
substitution  of  figures  is  to  enable  ail  social 
sectirlty  beneficiaries  who  lose  all  or  a  por- 
tion of  such  benefits  by  accumulating  earn- 
ings in  excess  of  $1,200  per  taxable  year  to 
forfeit  no  greater  sum  of  such  beneflta  than 
that  which  they  have  earned  In  excen  of 
$1,200  per  year.  In  Illustration  erf  thla  fact 
consider  the  Individual  beneficiary  whose 
monthly  benefit  Is  $116,  or  the  beneficiary 
with  qualifying  spouse  whose  monthly  check 
might  be  $174 — both  of  these  beneficiaries 
are  able  to  earn  a  greater  amount  In  excess 
of  $1,200  per  year  than  the  sum  of  the  aoclal 
security  checks  for  such  year  that  tbe|r  lose 
by  such  excess  earnings. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  conclude  my  remarks  on  this  proposal 
by  reiterating  what  I  said  in  the  begin- 
ning of  my  statement.  I  strongly  and 
enthusiastically  favor  the  complete  re- 
moval of  the  existing  limitation  on  earn- 
ings for  persons  receiving  social  security 
benenta.  The  bill  which  I  have  Intro- 
duced today  In  my  opinion  does  not  go 
far  enough.  But  IS  the  proposal  con- 
tained in  this  bill  more  clearly  reflect* 
the  tenor  of  Congre.'^s,  then  I  certainly 
want  to  see  to  It  that  it  Is  brought  to  our 
attention.  It  most  certainly  represents 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  I  ur«e 
that  It  be  given  full  and  careful  con- 
.sideration  by  the  Congre&s  in  the  months 
ahead. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  which  I  introduce  to- 
day be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill— S.  2866 — to  amend  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  relax  the 
severity  of  existing  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  deductions  from  benefits  on  ac- 
count of  earnings,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Keating,  was  received,  read  twic^  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  ptinted  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembied.  TluU  (a) 
paragraph  (2)  of  section  203(e)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  »trlking  out 
"$80"  whertver  it  appears  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$254". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  ahail  be  effective.  In  the  case  al  any  in- 
dividual, with  respect  to  taxable  years  of 
such  IndlvlduiU  ending  after  the  montti  In 
Which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 

Mr,  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  came  to 
the  floor  while  my  colleague,  the  distin- 
guLshed  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
IMr.  Keating  1  was  speaking.  I  am  glad 
to  associate  myself  with  him  In  the  effort 
to  remove  the  existing  limit  on  the  earn- 
ings of  social  security  beneficiaries.  I 
have  taken  up  the  torch  whirh  divine 
providence  caused  Senator  Lander  to  lay 
down.  I  am  delighted  that  rr.y  rollea  le 
from  New  York  feels  as  Sena.u>r  I^Ki-^tr 
did  about  this  matter. 
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CONVENTION  WITH  CUBA  FOR 
CONSERVATION  OP  SHRIMP 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  give  effect  to  the  Con- 
vention Between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Cuba  for  the  Conservation 
of  Shrimp,  signed  at  Havana,  August  15, 
1958.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Stat.e. 
requesting  the  proposed  legislation,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  RfroRD. 

The  bill  (S  2867)  to  give  effect  to  the 
Convention  Between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Cuba  for  the  Conservation 
of  Shrimp,  signed  at  Havana,  August  15, 
1958.  introduced  by  Mr.  Magi^itson  fby 
request),  was  received,  read  twice  by  it.s 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Maonitson 
is  as  follows: 

DxPAiTMCNT  or  Stati. 

September  12.  1959. 

Hon.    RJCKARO    NXXOM, 

President  of  the  Senate. 

fiai:  Tliere  Is  lubmltted  herewith  for  con- 
sideration of  the  CongreM  a  draft  bill  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  Rive  efTecl  to  the  Convention 
Between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Cuba  for  the  Conservation  of  Shrimp,  signed 
at  Havana,  August  15.  ld&8  "  The  conven- 
tion entered  into  force  8c|nember  4.  1956. 

The   Bureau  of   the  Budget  hae  Informed 
the  Department  that  It  has  no  objection  to 
the  submission  of  this  proposal  to  the  Con- 
gress for  Its  consideration. 
Very  truly  yours, 

DoTTOLAa  Dillon, 

Acting  Secretary. 


ELIMINATION  OF   POLL  TAX  AS 
VOTING  REQUIREMENT 

Mr.  JAVns.  Mr,  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  myself,  for  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Doug- 
las) as  the  princii>al  cosponsor,  and  22 
other  Senators,  whose  names  I  shall  read 
Into  the  Record,  a  bill  to  eliminate  by 
statute  the  r>oll  tax  and  other  taxes  or 
property  quailifica lions  as  a  bar  to  voting 
in  national  elections. 

I  introduce  the  bill  as  an  original  meas- 
ure and  also  as  a  substitute  for  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  126,  a  prop>05ed  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  do  away  with  the 
poll  tax,  which  was  introduced  in  the 
last  session  of  Congress.  Seventeen 
Senators  who  previously  supr>orted  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  126  have  now  joined 
as  cosponsors  of  the  measiire  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  which  would  substitute  for 
that  constitutional  amendment  a  statu- 
tory means  to  achieve  the  same  objec- 
tive. 

The  Senators  who  have  joined  with 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  myself 
are  the  following:  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  I  Mr.  BartlettI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Beall],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  LMr.  Bush], 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  ( Mr.  Case]. 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church], 
the  Senator  from  Penns>ivania  I  Mr. 
Clark  1.  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
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[Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Humphrey],  my  collea"ue, 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Keating],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
I  Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  IMr.  Murray],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Musioe], 
my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Neuberger],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore], 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott],  who  is  the  present  distin- 
guished occupant  of  the  chair,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams], 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [  Mr,  Young]  , 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  <S  2868)  to  protect  the  right 
to  vote  in  national  elections  by  making 
unlawful  the  requirement  that  a  poll  tax 
be  paid  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  m 
such  elections,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Javits  ifor  himself 
and  other  Senators),  was  received  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  refcrTcd  to  •;,(■ 
Committee  on  Rules  ann  .Aclminibi:  ai.o:) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  P:  •  idcnt,  the  en- 
actment of  the  bill  would  eliminate  the 
poll  tax  reqiiirements  in  five  Stales 
where  It  still  stands  as  a  prerequisite  for 
voting:  Alabama,  Arkansas.  Mississippi. 
Texas,  and  Virginia.  Also,  it  would  re- 
move any  other  economic  disqualifica- 
tions for  voting,  other  than  a  p>oll  tax 
which  are  at  present  on  the  books  in 
Florida,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and 
South  Carolina. 

The  bill  to  eliminate  the  poll  tax  by 
statute  Is  also  being  introduced,  as  I 
have  said,  as  an  amendment  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  126.  It  is  my  intention 
to  substitute  it  for  that  constitutional 
amendment  as  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion will  allow.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  floor  consideration  of  both  these 
approaches  to  the  poll  tax  repeal — that 
is,  the  constitutional  amendment  route 
or  the  statutory  route — may  be  immi- 
nent, for  I  understand  that  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  126  may  be  offered  in  the  very 
near  future  as  an  amendment  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  39.  a  constitutional 
amendment  dealing  with  the  fillinfr  of 
vacancies  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  a  time  of  nationsJ  disasu?r 

Certainly  the  objective  of  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  repeal  the  poll  tax 
or  to  eliminate  the  poll  tax  is  an  ex- 
tremely vital  one  in  retiard  to  the  na- 
tional effort  to  further  secure  the  voting 
rights  of  all  qualified  citizens.  But  I 
cannot  support  it,  for  two  important  rea- 
sons, and  favor  instead  the  enactment  of 
a  statutory  means  capable  of  achieving 
the  same  result  with  equal,  if  not  added, 
effectiveness. 

First,  as  a  lawyer,  I  believe  it  is  most 
inadvisable  to  use  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  do  what  I  am  convinceti 
Congress  is  fully  capable  of  doinp  by 
statute.  It  is  particularly  unwi.se,  more- 
over, to  invoke  such  practice  when  deal- 


in  tr  with  a  question,  like  the  poll  tax, 
whiCli  has  ma.ior  ramifications  m  the 
civil  nglius  held,  where  it  seems  inevi- 
table that  on  many  ma.ior  bills  to  secure 
these  rights,  charges  of  iincon.stitutiOn- 
ality  are  constantly  raised  wMh  respect 
to  rights  which  are  already,  in  fact, 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 

Such  questions  are  being  raised  al- 
ready, for  example,  with  respect  to  Fed- 
eral voting  registrars.  If  once  we  adopt 
the  idea  that  we  have  to  proceed  m  this 
field  by  constitutional  amendment,  it 
seems  to  me  we  handicap  ourselve.^  in 
the  normal  cuiTent  of  civil  riizlit^  legis- 
lation. Therefore,  if  we  do  not  need  a 
constitutional  amendment — and  I  think 
I  can  demonstrate  that  irrefutably  in 
the  legal  discussion  winch  w.i;  t&ke 
place — then  we  who  believe  in  eiiminat- 
ing  the  poll  tax  as  a  requirement  for 
voting  should  certainly  not  seek  to  do  it 
ourselves. 

Then,  too,  Mr.  President,  a-s  everyone 
knows,  the  constitutional  amendment 
method  is  a  very  difficult  and  cumber- 
some one;  for  example  between  1927  and 
1959,  1  819  constitutional  amendments 
were  propo.sed.  but  only  3  of  that  enor- 
mous number  were  ratified  by  the  Sialr.<i, 
as  amr  nt;m^■nt,i^  io  the  U  S  Consiuutu  n, 
8o  It  Mrm.s  U)  me  tliat  is  another  reason 
why  we  should  not  take  the  constuu- 
t.on.il  amendment  route. 

Mr  Pre.'. dent,  I  was  extremely  heart- 
ened to  review  apain  the  remarks  made 
by  the  sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 126,  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland',  the  very  distinpuishtxi 
sponsor  of  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment idea,  and  also  the  remarkf  made  by 
the  distinpui.'-hed  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Johnson  ■.  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  at  the  time  when  the 
constitutional  amendment  joint  resolu- 
tion was  introduced  on  Aurust  6,  1959. 
They  expressed  with  great  sincerity  their 
personal  convictions  that  the  pijll  tax 
should  be  removed,  so  that  every  cit- 
izen— regardless  of  race,  color,  creed,  or 
national  origin — who  can  qual.fy  under 
State  law  to  vote  should  be  able  to  do  so. 
However,  their  assurances  that  tliey  be- 
lieved this  constitutional  amendment 
would  speedily  be  ratified  were  made  bo- 
fore  the  report  of  the  President's  Civil 
Rif:ht.s  Commission  was  Ls^sued  in  Sep- 
tember of  la.st  year.  In  light  of  the  Com- 
missioners' blanket  indictment  of  the 
method.^  useti  to  prevent — becau.se  of 
their  race — othei-*i.se  qualified  citizens 
from  recistenng  to  vote  in  primaries  and 
other  Federal  elections,  I  find  it  impos- 
.sible  to  share  a  .sense  of  optimi.sm  over 
the  praspect^s  of  fast  approvaJ  by  the 
lepislatures  of  the  st  veral  States  on  such 
a  constitutional  amendment. 

As  tlie  national  mcome  and  per  capita 
earnings  have  risen  fairly  st.eadily  in  re- 
cent years,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
downgrade  th.e  importance  of  the  poll 
tax  as  a  real  Imancial  barrier  to  qualifit-d 
citizens  who  wish  to  vote;  rather,  it  is 
decried  as  an  archaic  impKxliment  and 
annoyance.  'While  this  may  be  true  in 
some  areas.  I  have  obtained  from  the 
U.S.  Census  Bureau  some  rather  in- 
teresting statistics  which  indicate  thai  in 
certain  States,   such  as  MiSisiS^ippH,   tiie 
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poll  tax  requirement  could  easily  absorb 
at  least  half  the  weekly  paycheck  of  a 
Negro  voter  who  might  otherwise  be 
qualified  to  vote. 

In  1957,  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  statistics  are  available,  the  aver- 
age nonwhite  wage  earner  in  the  South 
had  an  income  of  about  $23  a  week.  In 
Mississippi,  where  the  avera'?e  income  of 
nonwhites  is  still  lower,  the  State  has  a 
cumulative  3-year  poll  tax  requirement 
which  can  necessitate  the  payment  by  a 
voter  of  a  total  of  $9.  including  $3  to 
cover  each  preceding  election  year  dunntj 
which  no  poll  tax  was  paid.  Thus,  if  a 
husband  and  wife,  for  example  who  live 
in  Mississippi  wished  to  vote,  and  could 
meet  all  the  other  State  qualification.s, 
they  would  have  to  pay  a  m-inimum  total 
of  $6.  and  they  might  have  to  pay  a  max- 
imum of  $18 

However,  while  it  probably  is  true  that 
the  poll  tax  is  not  necessarily  a  prohibi- 
tive factor  in  regards  to  voting  m  most 
other  States,  it  is  one  more  well-known 
technique  which  is  used  m  many  area.s 
of  the  South  to  further  discoura::e  Ne- 
groes from  registering  and  voting  at  all. 
Therefore,  throush  the  mtrixluction  of 
this  proposed  leKislation  today,  we  are 
seeking  to  remedy  this  situation,  through 
enactment  by  the  Congre.ss  of  a  statute 
eliminating  the  use  of  poll  tax  and  simi- 
lar devices 

Mr.  President.  I  conclude  by  saying 
that  if  one  thing  has  stood  out  in  the 
civil  rights  debates  it  is  the  fact  that  all 
of  us  asree  that  the  first  and  primary 
thing  for  anyone  to  a5k.  even  on  a  mini- 
mal basis,  is  that  the  Negro  be  given  the 
right  to  vote:  and  that  is  what  we  are 
seeking  by  means  of  this  mea-sure. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ments, m  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  New- 
York,  on  behalf  of  him.-^elf  and  other 
Senators,  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
126.  will  be  received,  print^'d,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary-. 

RESTORATION  OF  SIZE  AND  WEIGHT 
LIMITATIONS  ON  CERTAIN 

FOURTH -CLASS  MAIL  MATIER 
Mr  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr  Pre-~:dent, 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference. 
a  bill  to  restore  the  size  and  weight  lim- 
itations on  parcel  post  packages  mailed 
to  or  from  Alaska  and  Hauaii.  a.s  those 
limits  existed  prior  to  statehood. 

As  territories,  residents  of  these  two 
new  States  could  send  packages  through 
first-class  post  offices  up  to  100  Inches  in 
length  and  girth,  and  weighing  up  to  70 
pounds.  However,  statehood  brought 
both  Hawaii  and  Alaska  under  the  tight- 
er limitations  which  apply  to  the  States 
of  the  mainland.  These  are  72  inches 
and  40  pounds  for  first-class  post  offices, 
as  in  Honolulu. 

There  is  pending  before  this  body  Sen- 
ate bill  1306.  introduced  by  the  junior 
Senator  irom.  Oklahoma  Mr.  Mon- 
RON'EYi.  which  would  make  these  larger 
limits  generally  applicable  throughout 
our  Nation.  I  am  stron.^'ly  in  favor  of 
S  1306,  because  it  seems  obvious  to  me 
that  the  limits  now  imposed  on  parcel 
post  shipments  are  inadequate  and  In- 
convenient for  users  of  the  U.S.  mails. 
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However,  to  emphasize  the  special  need 
for  continuing  m  Hawaii  and  Alaska 
the  larger  limitation  which  we  enjoyed 
as  Territories,  limitations  geared  to  our 
geographical  position  and  completely  un- 
related to  our  territorial  status,  I  am 
introducing  this  bill. 

The  VTCE  PRESIDEJN'T  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  <S.  2869 1  to  restore  the  size 
and  weisht  limitations  on  fourth-cla.ss 
matter  mailed  to  or  from  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  which  existed  prior  to  their  ad- 
mis.>ion  as  States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Long 
of  Hawaii  'for  himself.  Mr.  Johnston  of 
South  Carolina.  Mr  Fong,  Mr.  Bartlett, 
and  Mr.  GRtrExiNG'.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Of!ice  and  Civil 
Service. 


FEDERAL  ELECTIONS  ACT  OF  195?— 
AMf;NDMENTS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  propased  by  h.m, 
to  the  bill  (S.  2436)  to  revise  the  Fed- 
eral election  laws,  to  prevent  corrupt 
practices  in  Federal  elections,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  GORE  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Sen- 
ate biU  2436.  supra,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed. 


PRODUCTION    AND    CONSERVATION 
OP    COAL— ADDITIONAL   COSPON- 

SORS  OP  BILL 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
next  printing  of  the  bill — S.  1362 — to  en- 
courage and  stimulate  the  production 
and  conservation  of  coal  in  the  United 
States  through  research  and  develop- 
ment by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  acting  through  the  Bureau  of 
M.nes.  to  contract  for  coal  research  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  me  on 
March  10.  1959,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  Senators  Dirk- 
sen.  MuRR.^Y.  Randolph,  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia.  Stott,  Cooper,  Morton.  Beall, 
and  BfTLER  may  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDF.NT.  Without  ob- 
jection, It  is  so  order^'cl. 


PROMOTION  OF  ECONOMIC  STABI- 
LIZATION-ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  l,lr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoddI  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  the 
bill — S.  2755 — to  assist  In  the  promotion 
of  economic  stabilization  by  requiring 
the  disclosure  of  finance  charges  in  con- 
nection with  extensions  of  credit,  the 
next  time  the  bill  is  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  IS  so  ord>-:  •  '. 


CONSTRUCTION  LOANS  FOR 

BRACKISH  WATER  CONVERSION 
PL.AVrS— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SORS    OF     BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January   14,   1960,  the  names 


of  Mr  Ooldwattr  and  Mr.  Fong  were 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  (S.  2816)  to  authorize  loans  for  the 
design  and  construction  of  sea  and 
brackish  water  conversion  plants,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Allott  (for  himself  and  other  Senators) 
on  January  14,  1960. 


ISSUANCE  OF  GOLD  MEDAL  IN  REC- 
OGNITION OF  SERVICES  OP  DR. 
THOMAS  A.  DOOLEY— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS  OP  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 

Mr  BUSH  Mr.  President,  last  week 
I  introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
148.  which  would  authorize  the  striking 
of  a  medal  for  Dr.  Thomas  Dooley  for 
his  remarkable  services  to  humanity.  I 
am  happy  to  report  there  are  some  41 
Senators  who  have  already  joined  in 
sponsorship  of  this  resolution.  The  au- 
thority to  join  the  resolution  as  a  spon- 
sor expired  last  night,  but  since  that 
time  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas  1,  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  ElNGLEl,  have  indicated  they 
wish  to  cosponsor  the  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  these  Senators 
may  be  added  as  cosr>onsors,  and  that 
when  the  joint  resolution  is  reprinted 
they  be  shown  among  the  sponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS  FOR  DU- 
RUM WHEAT— MOTION  TO  RECON- 
SIDER—REQUEST FOR  HOUSE  TO 
RETURN  BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  enter  a  mo- 
tion for  the  reconsideration  of  Senate 
bill  1282,  which  was  passed  on  August 
21,  1959.  and  concerns  production  of 
Durum  wheat. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  motion  will  be  entered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  clerk 
of  the  Senate  be  directed  to  request  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  return  to 
the  Senate  bill  1282. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  6 
and  6  years  ago  type  15b  rust  virtually 
wiped  out  our  domestic  production  of 
Durum  wheat  from  which  macaroni, 
spaghetti,  and  similar  doughy  products 
are  produced.  Production  fell  from  more 
than  30  million  bushels  to  less  than  5 
million. 

With  the  aid  of  new  Irrtidiation  tech- 
niques, we  develop)ed  rust-resistant 
strains,  meantime  permitting  farmers  to 
plant  extra  acres  to  Durum  for  each  acre 
of  allotted  wheat  acreage  they  would  put 
In  the  crop.  In  Montana,  South  Dakota, 
Minnesota,  and  California,  farmers  who 
had  once  prcduced  Durum  were  Induced 


to  plant  the  crop  afabl  to  maintain  tl.e 
semolina  products  indastry,  and  tins 
maxket  for  a  farm  product. 

The  bonus  for  planting  allotted  wheat 
acieage  to  Durum  has  been  reduced 
with  the  development  of  rust-resistant 
striins.  Now  we  find  that  we  are  not 
kwplng  up  with  demand,  and  that  It  is 
ad^'isable  to  offer  a  small.  25-percent 
bonus  to  wheat  producers  to  shift  from 
types  of  wheat  in  surplus  to  this  needed 
type. 

Our  carryover,  or  beginning  stocks  of 
Durum  in  the  1958-59  marketing  season 
wei-e  26  million  bushels.  This  carryover 
ha-s  dropped  to  20  million  bushels,  al- 
though we  had  an  unusually  high  yield 
of  23.8  bushels  per  harvested  acre  in 
1958.  We  had  nearly  a  third  increase  in 
acreage  In  1959.  but  our  stocks  of  Durum 
are  going  to  decline  another  6  million 
bu-'hels  this  year. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  now 
estanates  our  crop  of  21  million  bushels 
will  be  6  million  bushels  short  of  disap- 
pearance and  we  will  be  down  to  14  mil- 
lion bushels  of  stocko  on  July  1.  There 
will  have  been  a  nearly  50-percent  de- 
cline in  stocks — from  27  million  to  14 
million  bushels — In  just  2  years. 

\V\\en  the  Senate  passed  S.  1282  last 
August,  we  limited  the  25  percent  extra 
acreage  allowed  for  planting  Durum  to 
growers  who  planted  their  entire  wheat 
acreage  allotment  to  Durum  varieties. 
There  are  some  farmers  in  my  own  State 
of  Montana,  in  Minnesota,  South  Da- 
kota, and  California  who  would  help 
meet  our  Durum  requirements  with  such 
an  inducement,  but  they  do  not  want  to 
gamble  their  entire  income  by  planting 
their  whole  acreage  allotment  to  this 
typ-e  of  wheat.  In  the  areas  outside 
Noi-th  Dakota,  Durum  is  not  so  certain 
a  crop  ajs  other  wheats. 

^Ve  believe  tliat  we  have  now  worked 
out  some  agreement  among  growing 
areas  on  a  proper  bill  and  it  is  desired  to 
recall  S.  1282.  amend  and  reenact  it  so  it 
wiL  be  satisfactory  to  all  concerned  and 
more  effectively  meet  our  Durum  re- 
quirements. 

To  the  extent  that  farmers  can  be  en- 
couraged to  produce  a  variety  of  wheat 
in  demand,  and  not  plagued  by  sur- 
pluses, we  will  reduce  the  production  of 
varieties  which  are  in  surplus.  Although 
limited  geographic  areas  produce  Durum, 
its  productioriL,  instead  of  surplus  vari- 
eties, is  in  the  Interest  of  all  wheat  pro- 
duf  ers  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  some  figures  on  the  Durum 
wh'jat  situation  be  incorporated  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rbord.  as  follows: 

VSDA  figures  on  the  Durum  wheat  situation 
[OUO  omittoi) 


10S8-Sg 

1959-aO' 

19«>-«1 

Bfglnntag  stocks 

Prtx  urtion do 

Imp.)rts do 

an.  000 

21,«7tt 

174 

W.OOO 

21,018 

ITS 

14,000 

Total  nipply.do 

47,853 

41,103 

'  Calculations  based  on  December  Crop  Koport. 


1956-S9 

1059^60] 

19eo-6l 

Food 

23,000 
2,442 
1,767 

22,890 
1,068 
1.776 

Feed  and  losses 

Seed 



Total  domestic  dto- 
appeanoce 

27,200 

28,503 

ExjK.rts: 

Omin 

0 
14fi 

0 
425 

176 

Semolina  and  floor 

Macaroui  and  prod- 
ucts  

Total    export    db- 
appearaooe 

»44 

600 

Total      disappear- 
ance  

rarrvout 

27.  wa 

20,000 

27,193 
14,  UO 

-.....•• 

PRODUCTION    statistics 

(Actual  figures] 


Acres  planted 

Y  icld bushels. . 

Acres  harvested. . .     .   ... 

Yield bushels.. 


032.000 
22.9 

900.000 
23  8 


1,283.000 
16.1 

1,230.000 
17  0 


VSDA  figuTCf  nn   thr  Dwum   uheat  situa-     mcomes  reduced   by   one-half  to  ihree- 
tum — -C'c.i.tmuecl  fouith.*^ 

d:sapfearanc«  E\en  the  larpest  and  most  efScient  irri- 

[oon  ommitted)  gated  cotton  producers  would  find  their 

11'.  :  incomes  sharply  reduced.  Smaller 
dr>-  land  cotton  producers  would  have  to 
give  up  growing  cotton. 

Corn  Belt  feed  grain  and  hog  pro- 
ducers, in  spite  of  sharply  increased  pro- 
duction, would  find  their  net  cash  in- 
comes almost  one-lialf  smaller  than  m 
recent  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  need  not  go  further  to 
demonstrate  that  the  so-called  open 
throttle  farm  program  of  this  adminis- 
tration is  really  a  program  which  would 
throttle  the  farmt  r  It  is  worse  than 
that.  It  is  a  program  which  would  ion  e 
most  of  agriculture  into  financial  bank- 
ruptcy. 

For  several  years  now  I  have  a.sked  Mr. 
Benson  to  furnish  the  Senate  Conim.iue 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  with  esti- 
mates of  price  and  income  effects  of  his 
recommendations.  Now  I  see  why  lie 
has  been  so  unwilling  to  comply  with  my 
requests. 

This  objective  repwrt.  the  basic  data  for 

which  were  gathered  by  the  most  com- 

PRINTTNG  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT     petent  people  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 

REPORT  ENTITLED  '  FARM  PRICE     culture,  concludes  that   production  will 

AND  INCOME  PROJECTIONS,  1960-     continue  to  Increase  at  the  rate  of  about 

65"  (S.  DOC  NO  77)  2  percent  a  year  in  spite  of  a  sharp  drop 

Mr.ELLENDER.    Mr.  President.  I  ask     jn  farm  prices.    This  is  what  many  mem- 

unammous  consent  that  a  report,  entitled     ^^''^  \^^  Senate  committee  have  con- 

■'■p^-tr^    Dr-i^..    »»,^    T„«^^„    D...-^,  «i^.,o      tended  by  time  after  time  it  ha.<;  been 

Farm    Price    and    Income    Projections,     denied  bv  Secretary  Benson     Mr   Pre-i- 

1960-65.'    which   report   is   based    upon     «^"iea  oy  f^^reiary  aenson     Mr   >-iesi- 

condltlons  approximating  unlimited  pro-     f^"*'  ^%*^^  surprising  that  fa:-mers  have 

duction  and  marketing  of  agricultural     1°^^  confidence  m  the  admmistration? 

products  and  which  was  prepared  by  the        J^^    ^^P°^^    ^^^^'^    "^^^    !f  l^""  .^^^ 

technical  staff  of  the  Department  of  Ag-     ""'fl-'f^"  program  such  as  that  advo- 

riculture  and  an  advisory  committee  of     ""^^^^J  ^^I^'^P'  ^'^^""'l-  ^'^'^^^  P^^^^^ 

land-grant  college  economists  be  printed     !';°"^^  ?™P  ^  ^J  f  ^^^  ^  ^^""^^'/J^-  c°^^,^ 

as  a  Senate  document.    At  a  session  of     8°  cents   a   bu.^heh  rice  to  $3  Per   100 

the  Committee  on  Agricultme  and  For-  ?^T.^^;,r^^°V.^r,  ^^  '^^''J^  ^  ^T"^.  ^''f^ 
estry  on  this  day  I  was  authorized  to  ^  ^^^  ;°  P^""  100  pounds^ and  beef  cat- 
make  such  a  request  ^^^  ^°  ^^^  P^^  ^^^  pounds.     Tliese  are 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob-  ^^^  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 

jectlon.  it  is  so  ordered.  nculture.     The   advLsory   committee   in 

Mr.     ELLENDER.     Mr     President     I  ^e^iewmg  them  concluaed  that  the  aver- 

wish  to  make  a  brief  comment  on  the  ^^  1^^^^  ""{  ^^^°^  prices  in  the  Depart- 

findings.     It   is   an   objective,   unbiased  ment  report  is  somewhat  higher  than  is 

report.    The  basic  data  and  conclusions  consistent  with  the  estimated  voiume  of 

were  gathered  and  prepared  by  a  group  °^^rketings. 

of  the  most  competent  technicians  In  the  ^  ^^^^^  ^'°^^,  .<^^ese   pr:ce   and   m- 

Department  of  Agriculture,  at  my  re-  p°°^^  estunates  wlirch  I  have  been  qjot- 

quest.     The  conclusions  and  evaluation  ^8  Probably  would  prove  to  be  on  the 

were  prepared  by  a  committee  of  experts  ^igh  side  if  the  Secretary  were  to  put  his 

from  several  of  the  leading  land-grant  °^°^^  ^^^^^  programs  into  operation. 

colleges.    These  conclusions,  based  upon  ^   ^°P«   ^^^t   all    tlie    people   of   the 

conditions  approximating   free  produc-  ^nited  States  will  read  this  report  carc- 

tion  and  marketing  of  agricultural  prod-  *^ly- 

ucts  in  1960-65,  show  that  farmers'  net  ^^^-  SYMINGTON.    Mr.  President,  will 

income  would   fall  to  about  $7   billion,  the  Senator  yield? 

which  would  mean  less  than  1»2  percent  Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

of  the  gross  national  product  at  this  time.  Mr.  SYMINGTON.    I  congratulate  the 

This  would  be  a  drop  of  46  percent  from  distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Loui- 

1958,  or  less  than  half  the  net  income  siana,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 

farmers  received  In  1952.  the  year  before  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

this  administration  took  office.  I  have  before  me  an  article  from  the 

While  it  is  true  that  the  assumptions  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  dated  De- 
underlying  these  projections  do  not  cor-  cember  14.  1959.  which  shows,  a*  does 
resp>ond  exactly  to  the  administration's  the  rep>ort  the  Senator  has  just  prc- 
present  farm  program,  the  report  shows  sented.  the  effect  on  farm  prices  by  1962 
what  would  result  under  a  program  with-  and  1963,  If  there  was  no  farm  proiiram 
out  any  acreage  controls  or  similar  limi-  As  the  Senator  has  just  stated,  according 
tatlons,  such  as  is  apparently  advocated  to  this  study  prices  would  drop  even  fur- 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  ther — wheat  to  74  cent?  a  bushel,  beef 

SF)ecialized  wheat  producers  under  a  cattle  to  11,51   cents   a  poimd,  and  so 

wide-open  program  would  find  their  net  forth. 
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This  US.  News  &.  World  Report  ar- 
ticle entitled  'If  the  GjveinmerU  Gets 
Out  of  Farming  —refers  to  the  work  and 
studies  of  farm  economists  at  Iowa  State 
University. 

I  congratulate  the  authority  on  agri- 
cultural maf.ers  in  the  Senate,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  c  )mmittee, 
for  his  very  fine  presentation  today. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  the  report  contained  in  the 
December  14.  1959,  issue  of  U  S  News  & 
World  Report. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

If  Government  Gets  Ovt  or  F.\rming 

(In  spite  of  billions  spent  supporting  farm 
prices,  farmers'  purchasing  power  now  Is 
the  lowe.st  In  19  years.  Would  farmers  do 
better  without  G  jvernment  help?  Look  at 
this  study  from  the  heart  of  the  corn  belt.) 

Ames,  Iow\-  Thi.s  idea  keeps  popping  up: 
Why  not  ge:;  the  Government  out  of  farm- 
ing and  lei  farm  prices  find  their  own  level 
In  a  free  market ' 

What  would  happen  then^  A  study  Just 
completed  by  farm  economists  at  Iowa  State 
University  attempts  to  answer  that  question. 

The  answer  this  study  com.es  up  with: 
There  would  be  further  dnwtic  declines  In 
pr.ces  of  farm  products 

The  table  on  this  page  shows  you,  com- 
modity by  conrmodlty.  the  level  of  prices  that 
the  Iowa  State  economists  would  I'X)k  for 
within  3  years  If  Gjvernment  price  supports 
and  crop  controls  were  removed. 

The  US.  Department  of  Agriculture,  In 
Its  latest  price  report,  showed  the  level  of 
prices  for  farm  products  at  this  time  to  be 
lower  In  relation  to  the  prices  that  farmers 
pay  for  things  they  buy  than  at  any  previous 
time  in  19  years.  In  others  words,  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  a  unit  of  farm  products  Is 
less  than  at  any  time  since  1940,  That  is 
the  case  in  spite  of  Government  price  sup- 
ports now  In  effect 

If  price  supp  )rt3  and  crop  controls  are 
taken  off  the  study  carried  out  at  Iowa  State 
Universl-y  Indicates  that  the  following 
things  would  happen,  assuming  that  sur- 
pluses now  on  hand  are  frozen  and  held 
off  the  market  ■ 

Grains.  The  bottom  would  dr^ip  out  of 
the  markets  for  wheat  and  corn  The  prlci? 
of  corn,  assum.lng  normal  weather  in  1960, 
would  dr">p  d^'wn  to  79  cents  a  bushel  dur- 
ing the  1960-61  marketing  year  The  fol- 
lowing year  It  would  drip  to  77  cents  a 
bushel,  and,  In  the  1962-63  marketing  year, 
corn  price  wjuld  be  down  V)  66  cents  a 
bushel — lowest  since  1940.  Estimated  aver- 
age corn  price  for  the  current  m.aricetirig 
year  is  $1  06  a  bushel 

The  study  assumes  that  the  1960  W:.pat 
crop,  much  of  which  already  is  planted, 
would  be  sold  with  the  market  propped  by 
price  supports.  So  the  first  big  drop  In 
wheat  prices  would  cnzne  with  the  196  1 
crop.  That  year,  the  average  price  wouUI 
drop  to  90  cents  a  bushel,  compared  to  th^ 
8171  a  bushel  estimated  for  the  current 
year.  Average  price  for  the  1962  crop  would 
sink  to  74  cents  a  b\ishel,  lowest  since  1940. 

Livestock:  Price  declines  In  these  grains 
would  result  In  great  increases  In  the  pro- 
duction of  livestock.  Wheat  would  Join  corn 
as  a  grain  widely  used  to  feed  livestock  and 
poultry.  It  Is  axiomatic  among  farmers  that 
cheap  feed  means  lower  prices  for  livestock. 


The  market  for  be«f  cattle  would  hold  up 
fairly  well  In  1960.  By  1961,  however,  cattle 
prices  would  be  dropping  sh;u-ply.  The  aver- 
age for  the  1961-«2  marke'lng  year,  without 
supp-orts.  Is  projected  at  114  99  a  hundred- 
weight. In  1962-63,  cattle  prices  would  drop 
on  down  to  $11.51  a  hundredweight.  Just 
abr>ut  half  the  average  of  821  60  estimated  fcr 
this  year. 

A  reason  given  for  the  steep  slide  in  cattle 
prices  la  that  farmers  now  have  a  record 
niim.ber  of  cattle  and  calves  on  hand.  and. 
With  cheap  feed,  would  put  large  supplies 
of  beef  on  the  market. 

Hog  prices  would  Improve  slightly  In  the 
1960-61  marketing  year.  Then  they  would 
start  dropping,  reaching  an  average  of  $10.80 
a  hundredweight  for  1962-63.  That  Is  25 
to  30  percent  under  present  prices 

Milk,  poultry,  and  eggs;  Starting  at  the 
estimated  average  of  $3  91  a  hundredweight 
for  the  current  year,  milk  prices  would  drop 
to  $3.65  In  1960-61,  to  $3  42  In  1961-62.  and 
to  82.66  In  1962-63.  As  shown  In  the  table, 
prices  for  chlckeris,  for  turkeys  and  for  eggs 
also  would  move  downward  over  the  3-year 
period. 

The  Iowa  State  University  economists  em- 
phasize that  their  study  Is  not  to  be  taken 
as  a  prediction  of  production  and  prices. 
Their  projections,  they  state,  "are  the  result 
of  working  through  the  implications  of  uti- 
lizing all  grain  that  probably  would  be  pro- 
duced with  no  crop  controls  and  average 
weather  during  the   1960  to   1963  period  " 

It  was  assumed  that  US.  population  would 
Increase  at  the  rate  of  2.7  to  2.8  million  a 
year  during  the  period  of  the  study  and  that 
per   capita  Income  wooild   continue   to   rise. 

Fa'vi  prices  without  supports:  74-cent  wheat, 
66-cent  corn? 

A  forecast  of  how  farm  prices  would  drop  U  Federal 
price  supports  and  crop  controls  were  ended  Is  glvea  in 
an  Iowa  State  University  study,  as  follows: 


Wheat,  per  btishel 

Com,  per  bushel  

Cotton,  per  pound 

Beef  cattle,  per  100  pounds 

Hogs,  per  100  pounds 

Milk,  per  100  pounds 

EgRS,  per  doien 

Broiler  chickens,  per  pound... 

Turkeys,  per  pound 

Lambs,  per  100  pounds 


Prices 

Estimated 

now  ' 

prices  by 

1062-63 

$1.71 

$0.74 

1.06 

.«J 

315 

.21 

21.60 

11.51 

13.42 

10.80 

3.91 

2.fifl 

.327 

.272 

.167 

.130 

.221 

.166 

18.03 

U.13 

'  Averages,  estimated  for  the  1959-60  marketing  year. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  O.N  EXECUTIVE 
I.  86-1.  AGREEMENT  ON  THE  IM- 
PORTATION OF  EDUCATI' A'AL, 
SCIF^^TFIC.  AND  CULTURAL  MA- 
TERIALS 

Mr,  FU  LB  RIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  on  January  26  at 
10:30  am  .  in  room  4221,  New  Senate  Of- 
fice Building,  will  hold  a  public  hearing 
on  Executive  I.  86th  Congress,  1st  ses- 
sion, the  agreement  on  the  importation 
of  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural 
materials.  This  ai^reement.  often  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Florence  Convention,  was 
signed  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  on 
June  24.  19j9.  and  was  transmitted  to 
the  Senate  by  the  President  on  August 
25.  1959.  While  designed  to  promote 
education,  science,  and  cultural  inter- 
change, the  proposed  agreement  essen- 
tially has  the  form  of  a  tariff  and  trade 
measure. 


All  those  wishing  to  present  testimony 
regarding  this  agreement  should  contact 
the  chiel  cleric  ot  the  committee  without 
delay. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC..  PRINTED  IN  IHE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

Address  on  the  subject  "Let's  Help  the 
Small  Tobacco  Parmer."  by  Representative 
Kxit  Hkchler.  of  West  Virginia,  before  the 
Tobacco  Division.  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. January  14.  1960. 

Also  correspondence  between  Joe  R.  Wil- 
liams. Director  of  the  Commodity  Stabiliza- 
tion Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  Senator  Randolph. 
By  Mr  BARTLETT: 

Correspondence  with  William  B  Macomb- 
er.  Jr  .  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  in  re- 
gard to  hiring  policies  of  the  Arabian  Ameri- 
can Oil  Co.,  In  New  York  State. 


COMMISSIONER         DOMINY         DIS- 
CUSSES WATER  AND  PEOPLE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
while  we  carry  out  our  day-to-day  duties 
in  Congress  in  representing  our  con- 
stituents, we  are  m  contact  with  the 
many  different  agencies,  bureaus,  and 
departments  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Despite  the  fact  the  executive  is  con- 
trolled by  the  opposition.  I  have  received 
excellent  cooperation  from  many,  espe- 
cially the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  This 
Agency  is  of  vital  importance  to  Mon- 
tana, because  of  its  many  activities  In 
the  State. 

Commissioner  Floyd  Dominy  has  done 
a  fine  job  m  administering  this  bureau. 
Both  he  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, Fred  Seaton.  have  been  most  help- 
ful in  developing  the  resources  of  our 
State;  and  they  are  to  be  commended. 
Much  of  this  development  has  centered 
around  the  State's  water  resources,  and 
water  is  the  key  to  much  of  Montana's 
future. 

It  was  the  subject  of  water  and  people 
to  which  Commissioner  Dominy  directed 
the  attention  of  the  Great  Falls  ^Mont.) 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  several  days  ago. 
On  January  11.  when  he  spoke  to  this 
civic  group,  he  outlined  the  important 
role  that  reclamation  plays  in  the 
growth  of  Montana,  and  he  placed  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  water  and  people 
as  our  two  important  resources.  This 
is  a  thesis  with  which  I  am  in  complete 
agreement. 

Mr  Dommy  is  well  known  in  Montana 
as  a  friend.  He  is  a  resident  of  our 
neighboring  State  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  his  speech  of  January  11.  and  also 
an  editorial  from  the  January  13  issue 
of  the  Great  Falls  Tribune,  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  In  the 
Congressional  Record.  Also.  I  ask  (hat 
a  letter  on  this  matter,  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 


from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray  1,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech, 
editcrial.  and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
prin!..ed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Addrkss    bt    Commissioner    or   Reclamation 

Floyd    E     Dominy.    Before    Chamber    or 

Commerce,    at    Great   Paixs,    liojrt..   Jan- 

UAiiT   11.   1960 

I  f>m  honored  Indeed  In  addressing  the 
Orear.  Falls  Chamber  of  Commerce  here  to- 
night. It  Is  always  a  pleasure  and  privilege 
to  come  to  Montana,  but  under  the  circum- 
stances of  several  previous  visits  In  recent 
months.  It  Is  a  distinct  and  signal  honor  to 
be  Invited  back  I  only  hope  I  am  not  wear- 
ing cut  my  welcome. 

I  enjoy  these  meetings  with  you  folks.  I 
consider  them  part  of  my  Job — a  very  im- 
portant part — and  I  assure  you  that  the  busi- 
ness of  reclamation  Is  so  broad  and  complex 
,  that  even  In  four  tries  we  are  not  going 
to  get  everything  said  on  the  subject. 

It  Is  jKwslble  that  some  of  you  were  pres- 
ent at  Sidney  last  summer  when  we  cele- 
brated the  golden  anniversary  of  the  lower 
Yellowstone  project  and  reviewed  the  ac- 
compdlshment  and  far-reaching  Influence  of 
that  oldtlmer  among  reclamation  develop- 
ments. 

Others  among  you  were  with  me  In  August 
at  H'!lena  when  wo  talked  at>out  the  physical 
accomplishments  of  that  growing  teen- 
ager— the  Missouri  River  Basin  project. 

The  trilogy  was  completed  at  Butte  In  No- 
veml>er  when  we  talked  about  the  Impact  of 
the  entire  water  resource  program  on  the 
people  It  Is  designed  to  serve. 

Tonight  I  ask  that  we  look  at  the  basic 
Ingredients  of  this  program — water  and  peo- 
ple—  and  consider  the  future  of  Montana  in 
the  light  of  some  implications  which  we  can 
draw. 

Montana  sits  astride  the  Continental  Di- 
vide. As  Is  the  case  with  all  the  States  along 
the  backbone  of  the  Rockies.  Montana  Is  a 
prodacer  and  exporter  of  water  She  is  an 
Impcrter  too,  primarily  from  Wyoming  on 
the  iKDuth  and  Canada  on   the  north. 

Wdter  leaves  the  State  principally  near 
the  two  northern  corners.  In  the  Missouri 
and  Yellowstone  Rivers  on  the  east,  and  the 
Clark  Fork  and  Kootenai  Rivers  on  the  west. 
These  are  all  very  respectable  streams. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  me.  though  It  prob- 
ably will  not  be  to  you.  to  learn  that  the 
Mlswmrl,  as  It  leaves  Montana.  Is  the  smallest 
of  the  four.  It  discharges  on  the  average 
about  64  million  acre-feet  nainually.  The 
Yelkwstone  contributes  about  8  6  million 
acre-feet  annually  on  the  average.  These 
two.  combined  Into  the  Missouri  River  are 
Just  slightly  smaller  than  the  Clark  Fork 
River,  which  has  an  average  annual  flow  of 
15.2  million  acre-feet.  The  Kootenai  River 
discharges  an  average  of  9.9  million  acre-feet 
annually,  with  much  of  the  water  originating 
In  Canada.  In  total  these  four  rivers  carry 
about  40  million  acre-feet  of  water  away 
from  Montana.  By  way  of  comparison  that 
Is  roughly  double  the  capacity  of  F6rt  Peck 
Reservoir. 

It  would  appear  to  the  casual  observer  that 
with  this  amount  of  water  leaving  the  State, 
there  should  be  plenty  for  all  uses  and  there 
should  be  no  serious  competition  for  water 
within  the  State.  As  a  matter  of  record  this 
Is  n^t  the  case.  Annual  averages  do  not 
mean  that  the  water  will  he  available  for  any 
given  year  when  and  where  needed  and  com- 
petition for  water  has  been  an  Integral  part 
of  Montana  history.  The  first  manifestation 
of  this  conflict  was  the  outlaw  ditch,  by 
which  water  was  put  to  use  Illegally  In  con- 
flict with  established  rights. 

The  Illegal  competition  was  only  a  passing 
pha^e  but  soon  more  significant  conflicts  de- 
velo)>ed  for  which  solutions  were  needed. 


For  example.  In  the  middle  thirties  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  was  asked  to  Investi- 
gate the  poeslblUty  of  developing  a  supple- 
mental water  supply  for  the  Gallatin  Valley, 
where  serious  water  shortages  developed. 
The  studies  were  completed  and  showed  that 
there  was  adequate  water  In  the  Gallatin 
River  to  supply  the  requirements,  and  that 
the  water  users  could  j>robably  pay  the  cost 
of  reservoir  construction. 

At  this  point,  however,  the  potential  devel- 
opment ran  squarely  into  the  established 
rights  of  the  Montana  Power  Co  for  Its  hydro 
powerplants  on  the  Missouri.  There  was 
water  enough,  on  an  annual  basis,  for  both 
uses,  to  be  sure,  but  storing  the  spring  run- 
off of  the  Gallatin  for  irrigation  use  would 
have  made  the  powerplants  short  at  certain 
seasons.  Furthermore,  this  conflict  was  not 
restricted  to  the  Gallatin  Valley.  It  pre- 
cluded any  further  water  development  on  the 
Missouri  River  or  Its  tributaries,  above  Fort 
Peck  Reservoir. 

As  a  result  of  the  situation  uncovered  by 
this  investigation,  a  study  of  the  entire 
upper  Missouri  River  Eirea  was  commenced — 
particularly  the  area  above  the  uppermost 
Missouri  River  plant  of  the  Montana  Power 
Co.  The  results  of  the  Investigation  were  in- 
corporated Into  the  plan  for  development  of 
the  Missouri  River  Basin,  authorized  In  1944 
as  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project. 

The  crux  of  the  whole  plan  as  far  as  Mon- 
tana Is  concerned,  was  Canyon  Ferry  Dam 
and  reservoir,  which  Is  now  a  reality.  To 
many  p)eople  Canyon  Ferry  Reservoir  Is  a 
place  to  boat  or  fish;  to  some,  the  rising 
waters  In  the  spring  endanger  the  nesting 
geese;  to  others  the  drawdown  period  In  the 
fall  creates  ugly  mud  flats;  some  see  the 
power  potential  created,  and  the  flood  dam- 
age abated;  others,  the  existing  agriculture 
changed  and  production  Insured  through 
Irrigation. 

Each  of  these  observations  and  attitudes 
has  some  foundation  in  fact.  No  reservoir 
construction  can  have  only  a  single  effect, 
good  or  bad;  all  serve  multiple  functions 
with  different  emphasis.  Canyon  Perry  Res- 
er\'olr  provides  flood  control,  p>ower.  some 
direct  irrigation  and  municipal  water  sup- 
ply, fish  and  wildlife  conservation  and  rec- 
reation— Just  about  everything  In  the  t>ook. 

But  having  said  all  this  we  have  still 
ml&sed  the  real  f>olnt  of  Canyon  Ferry.  Its 
principal  benefit  to  Montana  Is  that  it  per- 
mits development  of  the  resources  of  the 
Missouri  Basin  both  upstream  and  down- 
stream In  Montana.  Including  a  potential 
170.000  acres  of  Irrigated  land,  and  the  use 
of  water  for  various  purposes  without  inter- 
fering with  prior  rights.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  river  control  structures  in 
the  State,  a  fact  which  Is  often  overlooked. 
The  development  of  the  east  bench  unit 
near  Dillon — now  an  Integral  part  of  our 
construction  program — would  not  be  pos- 
sible without   Canyon  Ferry. 

But  lest  you  get  the  Impression  that  Can- 
yon Perry  Is  a  panacea  for  all  Montana's 
water  ills,  let  me  assure  you  that  It  Is  not. 
In  the  first  place  It  affects  only  the  Mis- 
souri; In  the  second  place,  when  one  con- 
flict Is  resolved  another  usually  crops  up. 
This  Is  natural  in  a  dynamic  society. 

Let  me  continue  the  illustration  with 
which  I  started — the  Gallatin  Valley.  The 
overall  plan  of  development  approved  by  the 
Congress  In  1944.  under  which  Canyon  Ferry 
Reservoir  was  built,  also  Included  a  pro- 
p>osal  for  providing  supplementCLl  water  for 
the  Gallatin  Valley  and  expanding  Irriga- 
tion there  by  diverting  water  from  the  Mad- 
ison River.  It  was  a  carefully  thought  out 
plan,  l>elleved  to  best  resolve  the  then  evi- 
dent conflicting  demands  on  the  river 
system. 

However,  when  we  began  more  detailed 
planning,  real  conflict  became  apparent  In 
the  Madison  Basin.     The  Madison  River  Is  a 


blue  ribbon  fishing  stream.  Any  suggestion 
of  manipulating  or  controlling  its  waters 
met  with  vigorous  protest.  We  do  not  object 
to  such  protests.  They  are  one  of  the  privi- 
leges of  our  democracy  and  one  of  the  ways 
In  which  tliese  conflicts  are  made  known. 
We  did.  In  this  case,  become  concerned  over 
some  of  the  Intemperate  remarks  based  on 
inaccuracies  wh^ch  came  Into  the  picture. 
I  am  a  fisherman  myself,  and  last  summer  I 
managed  to  play  hookey  for  a  day  of  fishing 
on  the  Madison.  Several  nice  trout  and  a 
grayling  were  In  the  creel  at  the  close  of  the 
day.  I  left  the  stream  only  a  day  t>efore  it 
was  dammed  by  nature  without  consulting 
anyone. 

As  a  result  of  the  high  priority  given  to 
the  fishery  value  of  the  Madison  River,  our 
suggested  plan  for  developing  the  Three 
Forks  area  was  modified.  There  wUl  be  only 
local  use  of  the  Madison,  should  conditions 
ever  warrant,  and  greater  use  of  the  Jeffer- 
son and  Gallatin  Rivers  In  their  respective 
basins.  So  here  we  are  t>ack  at  the  Gallatin 
Valley  again. 

When  we  made  plans  for  storage  at  the 
Spanish  Creek  site  In  the  1930's.  no  question 
was  raised  about  fish  and  wildlife  conserva- 
tion. When  we  studied  the  same  propoel- 
tlon  in  the  1950's,  these  conservation  values 
had  t>ecome  of  such  consequence  as  to  be  a 
major  factor  in  the  decision  to  place  storage 
In  a  deferred  category  and  not  Include  It  In 
t;ie  proposed  plan   of  development 

The  implications  of  this  situation  are 
serious.  Where  confilcts  of  this  magnitude 
exist  some  way  must  be  found  to  reconcile 
the  conflict  through  compromise,  or  a  choice 
must  be  made.  Sometimes  both  processes 
are  used.  In  the  Jefferson  River  Basin  we 
have  been  able  to  reach  a  compromise  at 
Clark  Canyon  Reservoir  on  the  Beaver  Head 
River  near  Dillon,  which  is  soon  to  go  Into 
construction,  as  a  part  of  the  East  Bench 
unit  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project  and 
a  similar  course  seems  practicable  at  Relchle 
Reservoir,  on  the  Big  Hole  River,  now  in  the 
detailed  Investigation  stage. 

Not  everyone  Is  satisfied  with  compromise, 
of  course,  because  it  always  involves  a  re- 
treat from  a  preferred  and  established  posi- 
tion. Nevertheless,  a  compromise  represents 
an  ImpKjrtant  step  In  the  democratic  process 
of  government  and  we  bend  our  efforts  to 
seeking  the  best  compromise  In  the  Interests 
of  the  Government  and  the  people  it  repre- 
sents. In  all  cases,  of  course,  the  final  arbi- 
trator Is  the  Congress,  the  direct  representa- 
tive of  the  people. 

I  have  used  an  illustration  Involving  a 
fishery  problem  Isecause  it  is  pertinent  and 
carries  through  a  full  cycle.  I  don't  want 
anyone  to  leave  this  gathering  and  report 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Reclamation  is 
sniping  at  the  conservation  interests,  because 
that  Is  not  the  case.  Confiict  Is  represented 
in  most  of  the  potential  purpKJses  and  bene- 
fits of  multipurpose  reclamation  develop- 
ment, and  It  is  one  of  our  Jobs  to  reach  the 
most  equitable  solution. 

Recreation  in  Montana  is  big  business, 
and  it  is  to  a  considerable  extent  dependent 
on  wise  use  of  water  to  maintain  It.  Simi- 
lar groups  such  as  yours  constantly  working 
to  bring  new  Industry  to  the  State,  and  ade- 
quate supplies  of  water  at  reasonable  cost 
will  be  one  criterion  of  site  selection.  Yovir 
cities  and  towns  are  growing,  and  water  sup- 
plies must  keep  pace.  There  are  still  hydro- 
electric power  sites  in  the  State,  which  can 
be  developed  economically.  You  have  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  which  will  respond  to 
Irrigation. 

The  fact  that  40  million  acre-feet  of  water 
leave  the  State  annually  will  not  prevent 
conflicts  among  these  uses  within  the  States. 
That  there  will  be  conflicting  demands  be- 
yond the  borders  of  Montana  is  also  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  So  far  development  of 
the  Columbia  and  Missouri  basins  is  not  far 
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enough  along  to  create  a  pmch,  but  Uie 
next  few  ye.irs  may  see  3on:e  real  probleir.s 
developing. 

Tliese  coaflicts  and  probletus  will  be  af- 
fected by  tbe  dec'sioiis  you  make  In  M^n- 
tafli  as  to  'u:-.;re  cleve'opaient.  T  ^.ere  is  a 
potenuUI  addiuonai  ccnsL^mpUve  ose  of  2 
million  acre-feet  of  water  annv.ally  f.:,r  lt- 
rigatloa  In  the  eastern  part  ■-  f  ilL.ntana 
where  most  of  the  arable  1/uid  lies.  To  the 
extent  that  this  development  takes  place  and 
t;-ie  water  Is  thus  used,  it  will  reduce  the  15 
mUllon  acre-feet  leaving  the  State  on  the 
east  and  available  for  d.jwastreaxn  use,  and 
competition  will  be  increased. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  re^'.i'.i*:  jn  required 
In  Montana  to  effect  use  of  Uiis  water  will 
be  advantageous  to  all  users.  wiUiin  ttnd 
v.ithout  the  State,  because  the  resu.tinj^- 
flow  Will  be  more  un,.fyrm.  Sin.i.arly  ad 
Other  U3es  are  developed  wh.ch  will  not  re- 
duce the  total  fl^w  leaving  the  State,  they 
w^l  serve  to  regulate  the  Sows  and  maico 
them  more  useful. 

This  situat.on  also  exists  In  the  western 
part  of  the  State  but  because  oppor*  unitiei 
f  jr  consumptive  us«  of  water  are  leas  and  the 
total  volume  of  water  Is  much  greater  the  .'iet 
effect  will  be  less  pronounced. 

I  mentioned  at  the  outset  of  these  rpmnrks 
thai  I  planned  to  tails  about  two  of  M  n- 
tana's  most  important  resources,  water  and 
peo{>le.  Thus  far  I  have  dealt  only  w;t:i 
water  and  the  problems  yju  face  in  future 
developnaent.      Now,    wh;i!,    ab<jut    peo:  .e. 

I  have  before  me,  unoffl.  lai  pop  nation 
MUmaie*  for  the  last  decade.  They  show 
that  the  West  aa  a  whole  is  the  fastest  grow- 
ing area  In  the  oountry  and  that  only  tne 
Paciflc  States.  Waahlngtt  n,  Oreen,  and 
Caiifomia,  exceed  the  B/ock.j  Mountain 
StaMs  in  population  gains. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  States  sh^w  a  zain 
of  aa  percent,  up  19  million  from  IS.'iO 
Montana  jjartlclpated  In  this  increase  to  the 
extent  of  »6.000  people  a  gain  of  16  percent 
over  1950.  With  such  a  steady  inerfase, 
should  not  M  .ntana  be  concerned  with  fur- 
ther development  of  its  nattiral  resourceti 
particularly  water,  for  water  Is  the  kt^y 
which  unlocks  the  treasure  chest  f-*  further 
economic    development    and    growth' 

I  say  you  should  and  must  tie  In  the 
planning  of  water  resc'jrces  developmej.t 
with  your  planning  for  popu:atlon  and  eco- 
nomic growth.  Just  bec.iuse  you  hav»  ?:;- 
perlenced  some  solid  growth  In  the  last  dec- 
ade Ls  no  reasfin  to  rest  on  your  oars 

The  new  cer  ^us  w:;;  pr  r.ihly  show  a  V  nal 
national  population  of  ISO  ni.HMri;.  y^o:  f. 
Within  the  next  20  yi?ar«»,  V.An  tntai  ;s  ex- 
pected to  go  U>  250  m.Illon  and  hy  20:0.  w» 
can  expect  It  to  double,  probably  ranging 
arf   :nd  370  milll  n 

The  wide  open  spaces  will  feel  the  impact 
of  this  population  growth  and  your  State 
will  be  under  constant  pressure  to  find  new- 
economic  opnortnn;t|«»s  for  coming  gen^'ra- 
tions.  You  can  talc  advantage  ^f  *:h{s  future 
growth,  indeed  hve  md  to  the  chTiipnee  snd 
responsibility  It  o.fers  only  ;f  y  u  maintain 
a  steady  pare  In  development  ax.d  utilization 
of    your   natural   resr 'irc<»s 

Thus  a=;  th'»<5«"  pr*'f;."''ur^R  srp' w  ob  ►vio  com- 
petition f  jr  wat<»r  be'Xjmea  keener  there 
will  be  new  confli'-ts  both  within  and  beyond 
the  S*  it^  boundaries  Because  erf  them  you 
hnve  .an  ohUga'ion  to  the  State  and  the 
Nation  tJi  ln.-=;ur^  that  m.ix1mv;m  effective  use 
l-s  maie  of  the  water  y  'U  have.  I  emphasize 
that  word  maximum 

N?  loner  ''an  th»"  «!tat'i5;  I'n  t  personal 
prefprer.  ■-"  r  ;  ■:'.  v  : -^-s  f  special  Interest 
groujjs  be  th.p  criterion  of  priority  of  d<?- 
velonment.  No  longer  should  a  single  pur- 
pose be  permitted  to  block  development 
which  can  be  clearly  demonstrated  to  pro- 
vide greater  m'!!*^!p>  hen^fl^fl  The  stakes 
are  ton  hl^-h  In  terii.,3  of  Moutajia's  total 
best  tn''^re3»«. 


Neither  can  the  Bureau  C)f  Reclamauon 
or  any  other  Federal  agency  nuJce  Uie  de- 
cision— nor  do  we  want  u..  It  ts  yuur  prob- 
lem—one to  be  resolved  In  the  light  of  all 
available  Information — In  an  a;.aiijsphfre  of 
:■.>:;  considered  Jud^jment — by  *uhe  '.>est  talent 
VuU  hav ! 

I  u.-ga  y  >a  to  create  a  climate  of  oijen- 
rauidea  puliiic  opinion  and  adequate  n^a- 
chlnery  In  your  State  government  to  study 
the  facts,  and  weigh  the  consequences  of  the 
several  alternatives.  You  will  then  be  able 
to  presseat  a  united  front  In  support  of  the 
wisest  use  of  the  natural  resources  which 
have  been  entrusted  to  your  care.  No  one 
can  do  more. 

[From   the   Great   Falls    .  Mout  ;    Tribune   of 
Jan.   13,   laSOJ 

MoNT.^NA    Cannot  Arrowo  To  Lag    :m   Watkh 
Use    DevEixJPMENT 

No  stranger  to  the  West  Is  Oommlswloner 
of  Reclamation  Floyd  E  Domlny  Reared  on 
a  Nebras>:a  farm,  a  graduate  of  the  Unlver- 
a'.»^y  of  Wyoming,  aiKl  a  former  Wyoming 
county  agent,  hl«  grass-roots  acquaintance 
with  life  and  growth  problems  !n  Montana 
and  other  Rocky  Mounta.n  .'^♦a-es  was  clearly 
evident  tr>  the  Or'-a*  Falls  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce aud!enf-e  Monday  evening 

■•W.iter  an1  People"  was  the  subject  of 
D  :niny  ."t  talk — a  combination  which  if 
properly  broueht  to  bear  on  Montana's  great 
\ar;etv  of  natviral  resources  will  open  vip  a 
vast  wealth  f  new  economic  opportunities 
f  jr  tf  day's  nnd  future  generations  In  this 
Land    .of   the   Shining  Mountainfl  " 

Sitting  a.'Tlde  the  Continental  Divide. 
Montana  ts  a  producer  and  exporter  cf  A-a'er 
aplenty  to  supply  all  possible  needs  of  agri- 
culture. Industry,  recreation  and  resident 
u«e — cxirrent  and  future.  Montana  is  also 
an  importer  of  water,  primarily  from  Wyo- 
ming on  the  south  and  Canada  on  the  north. 

As  Domlny  remarked,  tt  would  appear  to 
the  casual  observer  that,  with  the  amount 
of  witer  that  leaves  Montana  and  the  amount 
that  r.owa  Into  the  State,  there  should  be 
m  .'serioMs  competition  for  water  within  the 
State  It  Is  a  matter  of  record,  however, 
t.hat  competition  for  water  has  been  an  In- 
tegral part  of  Montana  history.  We  have 
become  Increasingly  aware  of  that  competi- 
tion In  recent  year* — competition  not  only 
between  regions  but  also  among  the  various 
u.-es.  And  as  we  grow  In  population  and 
Industry  that  competition  will  grow  inside 
and  beyond  Montana. 

Two  things  we  must  keep  In  mind  with 
regard  to  this  competition  for  water  In  and 
outside  of  Montana.  We  cannot  afford  to 
allow  our  use  competition  for  water  within 
the  State  to  prevent  Its  development  In  the 
beet  Interests  of  all  the  people.  And  we 
cannot  afford  to  lag  In  our  statewide  de- 
velopment program,  or  we  will  loee  In  the 
r.^ce  with  outside  competitors  while  they 
gain  prior  rights  to  the  water  which  arises 
in  and  flows  tinused  from  Montana. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Wnhifigton.  DC.  January  19,  I960. 
lion.  Fred  A.  Siatow, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secrftart:  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  was  particularly  pleased  to  read  the 
speech  made  by  your  Commissioner  of  Recla- 
mation Floyd  Domlny  before  the  Great  Falls 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  January  11.  He 
stated  the  value  of  Canyon  Perry  Dam  and 
Reservoir  to  the  Missouri  Basin  as  succinctly 
as  It  has  ever  been  put.  I  am  sending  copies 
of  his  speech  to  some  Interested  newsmen 
In  the  area  so  that  more  Montanans  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  the  Commis- 
sioner's statement  about  Canyon  Ferry. 

I  was  also  pleased  that  your  Commissioner 
emphasized  that  Montanans  "have  an  obli- 


gation to  the  State  and  the  Nation  to  insure 
that  maximum  effective  use  is  made  of  the 
water  you  have."  I  hope  this  full  develop- 
ment concept  Is  reflected  In  the  Department's 
report  on  8.  1M6  which  would  authorize 
construction  of  a  dam  In  the  Clark  Furk- 
Flathead  Basin  of  weeftern  Montana. 
With  warm  personal  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  youra. 

James  E.  Mukzat. 


GRANGE    PL.^ib'OHM    FOR     1960 

Mr.  WLLEY.  Mr.  PresklenL.  we  liave 
heard  a  dLscussion  this  momiiu;  about  a 
remedy  In  the  a4?ricultural  situation. 
The  remedy  which  has  been  spoken  of 
may  be  a  remedy  or  It  may  not  be.  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  there  is  any 
remedy.  unJesa  we  can,  first,  curtail  pro- 
duction and,  second,   get  di.s::ibut:on. 

I  happen  to  have  tjefore  me  a  t^tate- 
raent  about  the  program  of  the  Orange. 
As  Senators  know,  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Grange,  and  I  have  been  for  a  good  many 
years.  This  program  is  taken  frcxn  the 
National  Grange  Monthly,  and  It  has 
no  relation  to  a  miracle.  It  contains  a 
number  of  suggestions.  It  bears  In 
mind,  which  I  think  Is  the  Important 
feature,  the  fact  that  practically  every 
depression  we  have  had  has  started  in 
the  farm  areas. 

If  we  start  monkeying  with  farm  re- 
ceipts we  shall  be  in  trouble.  The  farmer 
is  the  only  fellow  in  America  who  does 
not  receive  his  equitable  share  of  the 
consumer's  dollar  for  what  he  produces. 
That  Is  definite.  I  could  cite  a  number 
of  instances  to  prove  It. 

The  real  problem  we  face  is  how  to 
get  distribution 

It  was  my  privilege  yesterday  t.o  \m-  at 
the  White  House,  and  was  my  prA-llepe 
also  to  have  a  few  words  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Benson.  We 
are  happy  that  he  has  recovered.  He 
told  me  of  a  very  interesting  incident. 
He  said,  "Senator,  you  have  been  talking 
about  adequate  distribution.  I  want  to 
tell  you  something.  You  know,  we  are 
educating  the  Japanese  people  to  eat 
wheat  and  to  drink  milk,  which  they 
never  did  before.  We  have  programs 
in  that  regard." 

I  was  in  that  countrv-  mys.-.'  and  saw 
that  program  In  action.  It  seems  to  me 
that  is  the  beginning  of  a  solution  to 
the  farm  problem,  which  Is  in  the  rig:ht 
direction. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Congress  searches 
for  a  solution  to  our  complex  farm  prob- 
lems, we  turn,  sus  always,  to  the  farmers, 
themselves,  and  farm  organisations  for 
constructive  thinking  on  ways  and  means 
of  assuring  a  healthy  agriculture. 

Unfortunately,  it  Is  not  always  possible 
to  get  agreement,  even  among  those  in 
agriculture,  as  to  what  is  best  for  the 
farm  economy.  Nevertheless,  we  must 
continue  to  carefully  examine  the  pro- 
posals emanating  from  farmers  and  their 
organizations  in  striving  to  find  ways  and 
means  of  preventing  a  further  downtrend 
in  farm  income.  According  to  USDA  re- 
ports, purchasing  power  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin farmer's  dollar  has  dropped  edmost  to 
depression  levels  of  a  quarter  century 
ago. 

At  Its  93d  aimual  convention,  the  Na- 
tional Grange — one  of  our  great  farm 
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organizations — outlined  a  farm  program 
for  1 960.     The  Grange  said  that  it  seeks : 

(1)  Parity  of  Income  for  produce:^;  (2) 
income  from  the  sale  of  farm  products — not 
from  taxpayers;  (3)  a  continued  program  of 
abundance;  (4)  Increased  producer  bargain- 
ing jKJwer;  (5)  producer-managed  marketing 
programs:  and  (6|  an  expanded  expert  pro- 
gram that  would  permit  farmers  to  compete 
In  world  markets  on  the  basis  of  quality  and 
efflclency. 

As  a  strong  voice  In  agriculture,  I  be- 
'.leve  the  1960  platform  of  the  Grange 
rierits  the  consideration  of  Congress. 

Recently  this  platform,  entitled  "On 
Thi.s  We  Stand,"  was  published  in  the 
National  Grange  Monthly,  including  pro- 
i,iams  which  the  Grange  favors  and 
opposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
havi?  this  article  printed  In  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On    This    We    Stand — A    Summary    or    the 

OaANci  PLAxroHM  ro«  1960  as  Adopted  at 

THE  Convention 

Tlie  Grange  favors- 
Programs    to    provide    Increased    producer 
bargaining  p>ower 

O-'ders  and  agreements  to  provide  farmer 
control  over  the  marketing  of  agricultural 
commodities. 

Adequate  appropriations  for  extension  and 
research. 

Priority  for  research  relating  to  utlllcatlon 
and  marketing  of  farm  products. 

More  strict  quality  control  over  export 
wheat 

Ir.creaaed  duty  on  Imported  sheep  and 
dre«ed  lamb 

Meat  grading  program  modifications  nec- 
Msary  to  eliminate  undue  hardships  on  pro- 
duc.'rs,  handlers,  or  consumers  of  meat 

A  continuation  of  the  conservation  re- 
serve program. 

Adequate  appropriations  for  Farmers 
Home  Administration  with  si>eclal  emphasis 
lU   tenant  purchase   program. 

A  continuation  of  the  present  tobacco 
projTwn. 

The  school  lunch  and  milk  program. 

Making  surplus  commodities  available  to 
rounty  or  State  tax-supported  Institutions 
as  well  as  to  schools 

A  continuation  of  present  p>eanut  program. 

A  continued  use  of  the  parity  income 
formula  phlloaophy. 

Continuation  of   the  sugar  program. 

A    self-help    dairy    stabilization    program. 

Legislation  protecting  State  and  Individual 
water  rights  from  Federal  preemption 

Ttie  continuing  development  of  soil  dis- 
tricts. 

Increased  emphasis  on  programs  for  up- 
fltreim  watershed  protection. 

T^ui-exempted  farmer  contributions  to  a 
retirement  program. 

OTlclal  designation  of  ample  supplies  of 
foocs  as  a  security  reserve. 

L<^lslatlon  permitting  farmers  to  use  a  5- 
year  average  In  figuring  Income  for  tax  pur- 
poses. 

Appropriations  from  general  U.S.  fund — 
'or  completing  authorized  Federal  highway 
program 

A  uniform  system  of  road  signs,  signals, 
and  markers  adopted  by  all  States. 

Fiirmer  representation  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

Coordinated  piggy-back  rail -truck  service. 

Continued  private  ownership  of  railroads. 

Decisive  Immediate  action  to  Implement 
a  sound  and  adequate  rural  civil  defense 
pro^:ram . 

C:aasroom  grouping  according  to  potential 
ability  of  students. 

Equalization  of  school  support  burden. 

E.stabllshment  of  additional  Junior  college* 
to  meet  needs  of  riu-al  areas. 


More  adequate  rural  health  facilities.  In- 
cluding additional  qualified  personnel 

Accelerated  research  to  develop  i:)estlcide« 
less  toxic  to  humans. 

A  continuation  and  fuller  use  of  Public 
Law  480. 

Where  possible,  the  tise  of  farm  cj:)mmodi- 
tles  In  place  of  foreign  aid  dollars. 


EXTENDING   AND    F^'PA.VDING    THE 
SPECIAL  MILK  PROGRA.M 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
leagues will  recall  that  a  few  days  ago. 
on  January  13,  I  introduced  a  bill,  S. 
2797,  to  extend  and  expand  the  special 
milk  program. 

As  Senators  know,  the  program  has 
provided  a  great  .service  in  tlie  direction 
of  making  healthful  milk  available  to 
children  in  schools  and  in  other  non- 
profit institutions,  including  summer 
camps,  child-care  centers,  settlement 
houses,  and  similar  institutions.  During 
its  lifetime  the  program,  operated  on  a 
cost-sharing  basis,  has  met  with  real 
enthusiasm. 

Annually,  the  service  has  expanded 
from  a  modest  beginning  until  in  1959 
more  than  81,000  institutions  were  par- 
ticipating in  the  program  distributing 
about  2.2  billion  half  pints  of  milk  to 
the  children  of  the  Nation. 

Unfortunately,  funds  have  again  run 
short:  consequently,  the  USDA  has  put 
out  a  directive  that,  as  of  March  1.  the 
Federal  contribution  will  be  .somewhat 
curtailed. 

The  action  has  resulted  in  a  great 
deal  of  deep  concern  on  the  part  of 
school  and  other  officials  of  institutions 
operating  such  programs.  Overall,  these 
school  and  community  leaders  have 
made  an  outstanding  effort  to  provide 
such  service  for  the  children  of  the  com- 
munity. A  cutback  in  Federal  partici- 
pation now  is  expected  to  create  real 
hardship — since,  in  many  instances,  milk 
is  provided  for  children  from  low  income 
or  otherwise  less  fortunate  groups.  The 
action  by  congressional  agricultural 
committees  in  scheduling  early  hearings 
for  consideration  of  supplemental  funds 
is  most  commendable. 

To  illu-strate  the  deep  concern  with 
which  cutbacks  in  the  sp>ecial  milk  pro- 
gram are  viewed  by  our  school  officials 
and  other  leaders  concerned  with  the 
program,  I  request  unanimous  consent 
to  have  additional  messages  relating  to 
the  need  for  supplemental  funds  to  avoid 
cutbacks  of  the  milk-distribution  serv- 
ice printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Wisconsin  School  Pood  SERnrr  AssorL^TinN 

Whereas  the  special  milk  procram  In  Wis- 
consin has  demonstrated  Its  value  in  provid- 
ing essential  nutritional  benefits  to  school- 
children of  the  State;  and 

Whereas  such  program  has  provided  a  sub- 
stantial and  ready  market  for  the  abundant 
milk  production  of  Wisconsin's  dairy  farms; 
and 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
announced  by  amendment  to  regulations  the 
reduction  in  reimbursement  rate*  for  milk 
served  under  the  terms  of  the  s}>eclal  nulk 
program  effective  March   1,   1960;   and 

Whereas  such  reduction  of  tme-half  cent 
per  half  pint  would  tend  to  work  a  hardship 


on  school  districts  and  children  participat- 
ing in  Buch  procram:   ar.d 

Whereas  school  budget.s  a.'^id  fir.ai.ces  for 
the  cii.Ter.t  year  nave  been  ef tabhsiied  and 
cannot  be  readily  amended  tr.  prcvide  for  the 
additional  funds  which  this  action  would 
require;   and 

Whereas  this  action  would  In  Itself  tend 
to  discourage  the  expansion  of  the  special 
milk  program  In  Wisconsin  and  deny  the 
nutritional  benefits  of  this  worthy  program 
to  the  many  needy  children  of  the  State: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  executive  board  of  the 
Wisconsin  School  Food  Service  Association 
do  hereby  resolve  that  the  association  go 
on  record  as  opposing  such  action  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  requesting  that 
the  RepresentAtlves  and  Senators  in  Con- 
gress from  Wisconsin  Initiate  and  support 
such  legislation  as  would  rescind  the  action 
taken  by  the  Secret-ary  of  Agriculture  and 
reinstate  the  prevailing  rates  of  reimburse- 
ment for  special  milk  and  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  provided  to  Representatives 
and  Senators  from  Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin  School   Food 

Service  Association, 
P.    W    Fe.nske    President. 


T\vo  Rivers  Public  Schools. 
TiPO  Rivers.  Wis.,  January  IS,  1960. 
Hon    Ai.EXAin>ZB  Wiley. 
U.S.  Senator  from  Wifconsir . 
Washington,  D.C 

Deab  Senatoe  Wilet:  On  November  11, 
1959,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  issued  an 
amendment  to  his  regulations  governing  the 
operation  of  the  special  milk  program  In 
which  the  rates  of  reimbursement  are  to  be 
reduced  by  one-half  cent  per  one-half  pint 
of  milk  beginning  March  1.  1960 

The  objective  of  reimbvirsemente  for 
school  lunch  programs  and  milk  programs  is 
to  aid  In  making  it  possible  for  all  of  our 
children  to  have  at  least  one-half  pint  of 
milk  per  day.  The  present  rat*-  of  reim- 
bursement is  pretty  much  guaranteed  that 
even  where  there  are  several  children  In  one 
fam.ily  it  has  been  possible  for  families  to 
provide  this  cost. 

It  Is  our  feeling  that  addltlona  reimbur.'ie- 
ment  funds  should  oe  forthcoming  to  pro- 
vide milk  for  schoolchildren  rather  than  to 
decrease  the  amount  of  reimbursement 
which  could  result  In  many  of  our  children 
not  being  able  to  participate  In  the  milk 
program. 

Yours  very  truly. 

H    G    Knt-dtson, 

Superintendent. 


GRANvr_LE  H:gh  School, 
ISfilwaiUcee,  Wis.,  January  18,  1960. 
Hon.  Alexander  Wilet, 
U.S.  Senate 
Washington.  D  C 

Mt  Dear  Senator  We  w  ho  are  ir.\o;ved  m 
the  school  lunch  program  are  vrrv  much 
disturbed  by  the  recent  amendment  of  No- 
vember 11,  1959.  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture concerning  regulatlcns  gr-verning  the 
operation  of  the  special  milk  program  for 
which  the  rates  of  reimbursement  are  to  be 
reduced  by  one-half  cent  per  one-half  pint  of 
milk  beginning  March  1,  1960. 

The  school  lunch  program  in  our  school 
district  Ls  probably  as  valuable  as  any  of  our 
currlcular  programs.  We  feel  that  without 
Government  support  at  even  a  higher  level 
than  previously,  the  program  will  suffer. 

I  am.  therefore,  urging  you  to  defeat  or 
repeal  this  amendment  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  We  need  your  support 
desperately  in  what  we  feel  is  a  very  vital 
issue  m   the  school  lunch  program 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  support  in 
this  matter 

Sincerely  yours, 

D.  J    McDontll, 
Business  Manager. 
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'  WAtTKXSHA  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

Wduke^iha.  Wis.,  January  18.  19€0. 
Senator  Alexander  Wn-«T. 
U.S.  Seriate.  Wasnington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Wilxt:   It  has  just  come  to 

my  attention  tliat  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Issued  an  amendment  on  November  11. 
1959,  which  etatea  that  our  allowance  on 
milk  wiU  be  reduced  one-half  cent  per  on»- 
half  pint  beginning  March  I,  1960. 

This  poses  a  very  Ecrlous  problem  for  us, 
because  at  the  present  time  we  can  sell  fur 
m.Ult  with  the  hot  Iu:.ch  prcgrsLm  at  1  cent 
and  mlUc  without  the  lunch  program  at 
2  cents.  If  the  subsidy  Is  reduced  one- half 
cent,  you  can  see  thit  we  wUl  have  to  charga 
the  children  1  cent  more  In  each  Instance 
than  we  do  now,  since  most  children  buy 
only  ^.alf  pints  at  a  time. 

If  this  iB  going  to  be  a  legal  p'^'.icy.  that  Is 
one  thing:  however,  If  the  sv.bsidy  Is  retiuced 
for  a  temporary  pen  Td  and  then  is  Inrrp  ii;ed 
to  normal  again.  It  causes  ereater  conXusion 
and  Inconvenience  at  the  local  level 

I  hope  you  wlU  use  your  mf.jer.'^e  to  bring 
about  action  that  will  leave  the  sub.'.idy  the 
same    so    that    we    are    not    forced    mto    an 
embarrassln*?  situation  U.  local  schools. 
Cordially  yours, 

P   G  Hetn. 
Superintendent. 

I  Pltmocth  Joint  Scttotit, 

I  Dts-tbtct  No  ft. 

P.'v-ioutn.  Wis..  January  18   1960 
Senator  Alhx.xn  er  W::.f  y. 
US   Senate.  Waiht^igton   D  C. 

Dkak  Sen.*to»  Wiley:  It  ha.«i  come  to  our 
attention  that  according  to  orr  rv*"^**!  r«»c'ii- 
latlons  of  the  Depiirtment  of  A::r'.r  ilture  the 
reimbursement  on  the  school  mi:s  proeram 
will  be  reduced  by  one-half  r-«»nt  per  jne-half 
pint  beeinr.inp  Vldrch   1,   1^60 

I  suppose  It  Is  the  -.su  •.;  thins  for  people 
to  raise  a  hue  and  cry  whenever  a  G  ivem- 
ment  subsidy  cf  any  klrd  is  about  to  be  dis- 
contlnuod  rr  red  ired  It  (-•o#»<!  5#>o-ri  how- 
ever, that  the  red'iCi^  o  of  the  r'-'m^irse- 
m.ent  on  the  school  m:lk  proemm  Involves 
more  than  the  ordinary  r.^ilrxw-phy  uiider- 
lylng  a  Government  support  pr'->eram.  Wo 
have  in  this  consideration.  It  seem.F  to  me. 
the  matter  of  health  of  our  Nation  s  chlldrf - 
as  well  as  the  program  of  reducing  milk 
surpluses. 

As  I  have  dlsrusrod  the  school  mlllc  pro- 
gram with  per^r.ts  In  'lur  community.  I  havp 
obeerved  wh'  'ehearted  errt'  rsemfnt  of  f.h'.a 
particular  Federal  si::o  ".  p.--  -rim  hv  po-v. 
ple  in  both  the  city  and  county.  Althjugh 
the  prpr>osed  reduction  Is  small.  It  cannot 
help  but  result  In  a  corresponding  Increase 
of  cost  for  milk  to  the  pupil,  as  the  milk  and 
lun^h  programs  operate  on  as  cl'ose  to  a  Just- 
break-even  basLs  a.^  pr>s,«^ibie.  With  an  In- 
crease m  price,  it  ls  rather  evident  that  the 
consumption  of  milk  by  schoolchildren  will 
decrea.:? 

At  a  time  when  Contrress  I,-!  s*'r:ously  con- 
slderlr^  ad'''itlor  al  school  aid"?.  I'  v>em?  In- 
consistent to  reduce  an  aid  pr  igr  tm  which 
appears  to  be  oper.iting  effective./  and  veil 
accepted  by  the  public. 

In  the  Interest  of  a  worklnsr  sur^port  pro- 
gram for  agriculture,  as  well  as  an  invest- 
ment In  the  physical  well-beinK  r  f  the  chil- 
dren In  this  country.  I  urge  that  you  exercise 
the  influence  of  your  membf^n?h!p  in  the 
Congress  to  restore  the  proposed  cut  in  school 
milic  subsidy  to  its  preF*>tit  level. 

Thanking  you  for  jrour  kind  consideration 
of  this  matter,  I  remain. 
Very  truly  yiurs, 

Kt^KH  M.  AMXTNnSOW. 

Sup^nnieiident. 

PlATNTTELO  PtTBIIC  ^CTiOC:  s, 

Plainflfld.  Wl.?  .  Ja^.iia'y  13,  iceo. 
Senatr>r  Aletander  Wilet, 
Washington,  D  C. 

Dear    Mr.    Wilet:     FliTifla    for    tTi»    "school 

lunch  ml'.k  pr^gT?.m  are  running  out  and  the 
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State  Informs  us  that  ther«  will  be  a  cut- 
back If  Congress  doesnt  act  at  once.  The 
health  of  our  young  p)eople  is  our  fr't.*- 
line  of  defense  I  know  how  you  s*an'!  'in 
thlB  vital  Issue  but  we  again  need  ymr 
leadership  to  get  something  done  at  i.ce. 
There  are  bills  up  to  cor,struct  classrooms 
with  F'^deraJ  funds  What  we  nef-d  is  a 
place  where  we  can  borrow  money  at  3  per- 
cent Interest  to  build  our  own  classrooms. 
There  is  eji<jut;h  Federal  money  wasu-d  Uj 
take  care  '.t  both  these  programs. 

Pwegarrlin?  vour  letter  of  Decemlier  10.  1958, 
"When  the  86tii  Congress  convenes.  I  sball 
Introduce  legislation  aimed  at  increasing  tbe 
al.  waDie  extra  earnings  from  $1,200  to 
$1  300  a  year"  (social  security).  Social  se- 
curity was  not  set  up  to  provide  a  living: 
$1  200  annually  Is  unrealistic  and  should  be 
chan-^d  at  once.  £c£t  regards  and  a  Happy 
New  Year 

Sincerely. 

C.    S.    PlCItKEINa. 


UPLIPTINO  TEI^ViaiON 


Plattivillr  Public  Schools, 
Plattcville.  Wis..  January  18, 1960. 
Hon.  Alexander  Wilet. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  It  has  come  to  our  attention 
that,  as  of  ^farch  1,  reimbursement  for  the 
special  milk  program  In  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram Is  going  to  be  reduced  by  one-half  cent 
per  one-half  pint. 

The  school  lunch  and  school  milk  programs 
have  been  of  very  definite  benefit  to  the 
schools,  not  only  In  this  community,  but 
throughout  the  State  and  Nation.  Children 
are  t'ettln»  milk  and  lunches  where  previ- 
ously they  were  unable  to  get  them  due  to 
the  ecc-nomlc  conditions  of  the  famUy  at 
home.  In  order  ttiat  we  may  distribute  nUlk 
and  lunches  to  all  who  need  them,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  keep  costs  to  an  absolute 
minimum  and.  In  some  cases,  provide  free 
lunches  or  free  milk  where  the  child  was 
unable  to  pay  for  the  same. 

With  this  anticipated  reduction  In  Fed- 
eral reimbursement,  It  will  be  necessary  for 
us  to  do  one  of  two  things.  We  must  either 
Increase  the  price  that  we  charge  the  Indi- 
vidual child,  or  the  additional  cost  will  have 
to  be  absorbed  by  the  school  district  and 
become  an  Increased  burden  on  the  local 
property  tf\x. 

I  w  .uld  like  to  tftke  this  opportunity  to 
request  you  and  your  office  to  do  what  you 
can  to  try  to  get  the  reimbursement  rein- 
stated, or  take  whatever  other  measures  are 
necessary  to  avoid  shifting  this  additional 
cost  to  the  local  taxjjayer.  We  ar'-  very 
much  afraid,  in  fact.  In  some  cases  we  are 
positive  that  If  we  raise  the  price,  the  num- 
ber of  children  participating  will  defli.iteiy 
be  reduced. 

Sincerely. 

DOMALO  E.  DlMICK. 

Superi  ntendent. 

Board  of  Education. 
Ocx>NTO  Falls  Pttblic  Schools. 
Oronto  Fall^,  Wis..  January  18.  1960. 
T^-?  II    r,    '  tble  AiEXANDER  Wiley, 
Senate  Oifice  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

My  DnAa  SiNAToa  Wilst:  We.  the  board  of 
educatlcn  of  Oconto  Falia,  request  your  sup- 
port m  taking  $w;tlon  to  continue  the  exist- 
ing rates  of  reimbursement  for  the  special 
school  mlik  program. 
Thank  you  in  advance. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  Wolf, 
Joseph  Porter. 
Winona  Dobhatz, 
Howard  Lehner, 
Stesung  Bauicajt, 
Aaron  Rctdolph, 
ILEr.3   Bp.avn, 

Board  o/  Education. 


Mr  \\T!.EY  M-  Prpsldent,  of  all 
ma,s.s  mpdia  of  communications  televi- 
sion Is  the  most  popular  and  most  power- 
ful. It  Is  the  esislest  to  turn  or;,  It  Is  the 
most  difQcult  to  turn  off.  It  has  special 
appeal  to  our  children  and  youth  be- 
cause it  is  dramatic,  and  combines  pic- 
tures with  words.  I  believe  that  some 
of  the  sociologists  undertaking  all  kinds 
of  remote  and  exotic  studies  would  do 
well  to  examine  a  problem  in  our 
midst — the  impact  of  television  and  tele- 
vision philosophies  and  morals  on 
American  youth. 

Television  presents  a  tremendous 
power,  which  can  be  either  properly 
used — or  else  misused.  All  reasonable 
effoiia  must,  therefore,  be  made  to  main- 
tain it  on  a  level  which  produces  public 
benefit  rather  than  wa^te  and  harm. 
This,  however,  is  most  difiQcult  to  ac- 
complish due  to  the  fact  that  advertis- 
ers desire  large  television  audiences  and 
will  sponsor  programs  that  appeal  to  the 
largest  mass  of  people,  withoQt  regard 
to  their  cultural,  moral,  or  social  value. 

The  public  interest  in  radio  and  tele- 
vision is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
these  instruments  of  mass  media  are 
public  controlled  and  government 
owned  in  many  countries — including 
Britain,  where  the  BBC  is  a  govenunent- 
controlled  system. 

Naturally,  we  believe  In  freedom  of 
speech  and  expression  in  this  country, 
and  have  thought  it  advisable  to  leave 
radio  and  television  to  the  mana^^ement 
and  competition  of  free  enterprise.  Yet» 
this  does  not  relieve  those  responsible  for 
Americaa  radio  axul  television  from  dis- 
charging their  public  duty.  This  they 
have  not  always  done  well — much  too 
often  they  have  Imposed  on  the  public 
programs  which  appeal  to  the  lowest 
common  denominator  of  the  viewing 
audience. 

How  to  achieve  a  higher  standard  of 
radio  and  television  without  the  neces- 
sity of  Government  control  is  a  question 
not  easily  answered.  Recently,  how- 
ever. Chairman  John  C.  Doerfer.  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
has  suggested  one  way  in  which  televi- 
sion can  be  upgraded  without  any  con- 
trol by  the  PCC  over  programing  He 
would  have  each  network  and  its  aCBli- 
ated  stations  devote  a  preferred  hour, 
for  1  week  each,  to  cultural  and  edu- 
cational programs.  The  next  week  an- 
other network  would  take  its  turn  at 
presenting;  upgraded  program.s.  The<:'> 
cultural  programs,  that  the  audience  will 
spe  on  the  local  station,  would  be  dlvldrd 
between  network  originated  programs 
and  locally  produced  Informational  or 
cultural  programs. 

I  bolicve  that  Chairman  D«x-rfer 
should  be  highly  commended  for  this 
execllent  proposal.  He  appears  to  me  to 
provide  a  solution  in  the  American  way — 
in  which  Government  control  Is  kept  to 
a  minimum,  while  the  interested  par- 
ties are  required  to  show  a  higher  de- 
gree of  self-restraint  and  piblic  respon- 
sibility. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  today's  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald  entitled  "Upgrading 
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Television."  It  is  time  the  television  in- 
dustry recognized  more  fully  its  public 
duty,  because,  in  the  words  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  Times  Herald,  "The  pos- 
sibilities for  making  televLsion  a  more 
useful  tool  of  communication  remain 
enormous." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Upgrading    TV 

Chairman  John  C.  Doerfer.  of  the  Federal 
Corimunlcatlons  Commission,  has  suggested 
one  way  in  which  television  can  be  upgraded 
wltaout  any  control  by  the  FCC  over  pro- 
graming. He  would  have  one  network  and 
Its  ifQllated  stations  carry  cultural  or  educa- 
tional programs  each  evening  at  a  preferred 
hour  for  1  week.  Presumably  the  specified 
hall'  hour  would  be  given  to  network  pro- 
grams several  evenings  during  the  week  and 
to  locally  produced  Informational  or  cultural 
profH'anis  on  the  other  evenings.  The  next 
week  another  network  would  take  Its  turn 
at  presenting  upgraded  programs  during  the 
same  half  hour.  The  net  result  would  be 
that  educational  programs  would  be  avail- 
able at  a  fixed  time  on  one  network  or  an- 
other every  evening. 

The  plan  has  had  a  good  reception  among 
the  broadcasters  and  It  seems  to  have  very 
promising  posslblUi-le^.  No  doubt  the  In- 
dividual stations  will  need  a  good  deal  of 
flexibility  In  substituting  cultural  programs 
of  their  own  for  what  the  networks  may 
offer,  but  that  would  not  necessarily  detract 
from  the  virtues  of  the  plan.  If  the  tele- 
vision Industry  takes  the  hint  from  the  PCC 
Chairman  and  finds  ready  acceptance  of  a 
"cultural  half  hour,**  the  next  Btep  might 
well  be  the  development  of  a  "public  affairs 
half  hour"  worked  out  on  a  similar  rotating 
basis.  The  possibilities  for  making  televi- 
sion a  more  useful  tool  of  oomnaunlcations 
remain  enormous. 


SECRETARY  BENSON  STANDS  UP 
FOR  JUSTICE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  contain.^  a  fine  tribute  to  one 
of  our  truly  dedicated  public  ofiBcials, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Ezra  Benson. 

It  is  gratifying  to  me  that  Secretary 
Benson  continues  to  fight  to  relieve  the 
American  taxpayer  from  the  mounting 
costs  of  farm  subsidies  and  overstuffed 
granaries — for  the  good  of  the  fanner 
and  our  economy  in  general. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom   the   Philadelphia    Inquirer.    Dec.    16, 
1959) 

SWTRETART  BfNSON  STANDS  UP  POR  JUSTICE 

Regardless  of  the  political  storms  that  fol- 
low Secretary  Benson's  every  move — and  will 
continue  to  do  so  In  the  1960  election  year — 
he  stands  out  as  a  man  who  never  falls  to 
rise  above  partisan  attack  and  continues  to 
advocate  what  he  believes  to  be  In  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Governor  Rockefeller  of  New  York  spoke 
forcefully  In  defense  of  Mr.  Benson — and 
justifiably  so,  we  believe — In  denouncing 
those  who  would  make  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture a  scapegoat  for  the  multitude  of  eco- 
nomic ills  that  plague  the  farmers  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Rockefeller  outlined  a  possible  solution  to 
the  farm  problem — one  of  many  such  pro- 


posals that  have  and  will  be  presented  And 
should  receive  careful  study  by  Congre^  next 
year. 

The  farmers'  troubles  started  long  before 
Benson  arrived  on  the  scene.  He  has  done 
his  best,  against  formidable  opposition,  to 
free  the  farmers  from  the  yoke  of  Federal 
controls  and  free  all  taxpayers — rural  and 
xu-ban — from  the  oppressive  cost  of  farm  sub- 
sldie«. 

Phlladelphlans  and  other  city  dwellers 
have  good  reason  to  give  thanks  to  Mr.  Ben- 
son. They  pay  not  only  a  large  share  of  the 
subsidy  costs  but  higher  food  prices  that  re- 
sult from  the  Federal  farm  program. 

With  the  Government's  stockpile  of  sur- 
plus crops  now  in  excess  of  $9,200  million  and 
expected  to  reach  the  $10  billion  mark  by 
early  next  year.  It  seems  to  us  that  Secre- 
tary Benson  Is  absolutely  right  in  demanding 
new  legislation  to  reverse  the  present  trend 
of  ever-larger  crop  surpluses  and  constantly 
rising  farm  subsidies. 

Mr.  Benson's  stand  for  what  is  right  and 
Just — regardless  of  political  considerations — 
deserves  greater  appreciation  and  applause 
from  the  public  than  has  been  heard  thus 
far. 

We  liked  his  reply  when  asked  about  ru- 
mors that  he  might  resign. 

"Resign?  I  am  resigned  to  one  thing — to 
do  my  duty  as  I  see  It." 

Secretary  Benson  should  stick  to  his  guns. 
It  will  not  be  easy.  But  standing  up  for 
what  Is  right,  instead  of  what  Is  exi>edlent, 
never  is. 


RE\nrFW    OP    RFr<)F;D    OP   THE    .AD- 
MI  .\I  STR.^TI  ON 

Mi.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  7  years 
ago,  on  a  wintry  day  in  Januai-y.  a  larce 
assemblage  of  the  American  people 
gathered  to  hear  the  new  President  of 
the  United  States  deliver  a  message,  the 
essence  of  which  was  that  he  intended 
to  be  guided  by  a  single  precept,  namely, 
what  is  good  for  all  America. 

He  sent  up  a  little  prayer  to  heaven, 
for  divine  guidance  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
dedication  to  his  task.  On  that  day, 
when  he  and  his  youthful  and  well- 
trained  Vice  Pre.sident  took  the  oath  of 
oCBce,  I  assume  that  the  .American  peo- 
ple wanted,  during  the  crusuing  7 
years  and  thereafter,  to  believe  that 
when  we  should  arrive  at  this  day  in 
January  1960.  they  might  be  living  in 
a  nation  which  is  at  peace i  that  they 
might  be  living  in  a  republic  which  has 
prospered,  and  which  would  have  grown 
in  those  7  years,  in  national  wealth 
and  savings,  and  in  the  personal  wel- 
fare of  individual  Americans. 

I  believe  that  as  they  listened  to  the 
distinguished  and  beloved  new  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  they  must 
have  wished  that  the  Grovernment  would 
accept  and  respect  its  responsibilities, 
and  would  accept  and  live  up  to  the 
concept  that  the  individual,  the  local 
community,  and  the  State  al.'^o  have  ob- 
ligations which  they  must  be  prepared 
to  assume  in  the  interest  of  the  only  true 
liberali-sm.  the  freedom  and  dignity  of 
the  human  individual;  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  would  effect  a 
working  partnership  under  the  guidance 
of  this  administration  to  achieve  that 
end. 

It  is  a  ver>-  happy  day.  in  this  happy 
land  of  ours,  when,  7  years  later,  the 
dreams  and  aspirations  of  the  Amei  ican 
people  are,   in   fact,   realized;    tliat    in- 


deed. a.«  the  people  hoped  that  day.  %ve 
are  living  in  a  land  at  peace;  that  in- 
deed we  are  l:\ing  in  a  land  where 
protrress  poe.^  hand  in  hand  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  individuals  aspirations 
and  the  conlinuing  recopnition  by  the 
Government  of  the  need  for  restraint, 
di.sciplme,  pood  housekeeping.  thr:ft, 
and  care  in  the  handlm,."  of  the  revenues 
which  it  receives  from  o'or  people. 

After  7  years,  it  can  certainly  be  .said 
that  that  President  and  hi;5  administra- 
tion have  kept  the  faith.  T^^ey  have 
de.^erved  wt  11  of  the  Republic.  One  evi- 
dence of  thai,  among  others,  is  Uie  an- 
nouncement m  the  pre.ss  yesterday  that 
71  percent  of  the  people  approve  of  this 
President  and  of  h:s  course  of  ci^nduct 
as  the  chief  of  the  adm:r,j.stratioii,  and 
only  17  percent  think  otherwise. 

We  have  heard  also  during  tiiesc  yea.'^s 
tliat  our  rate  of  growth  has  put  us  be- 
hind the  Soviet  Union;  that  our  rate  of 
growth  is  only  3  percent,  and  that  the 
rate  of  growth  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  8 
percent.  Those  same  ix^ople  have  not 
bothered  to  tell  their  constituents  or 
their  listeners  that  3  percent  of  the 
American  prosperity  is  much  greater,  in 
dollars  and  in  goods  and  good  living. 
tlian  8  percent  of  the  Soviet  eqiuvalent. 
But  I  am  sure  they  will  be  either  pleased 
or  discomfit-ed — according  to  their  sev- 
e:-al  nature.s — to  kiiow  that  whien  the 
budget  was  submitted  by  the  President 
the  other  day,  the  rate  of  growth  for  the 
pa.st  year  was  shown  to  be  not  3  i>ercent. 
but  6  percent.  While  we  were  ahead  of 
the  Soviet  Union  then,  in  t-otaJ  results 
achieved,  we  have  now  doubled  the  rate 
of  growth  which  we  were  accused  of  hav- 
ing in  earlier  years. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  President,  will 
my  good  friend  from  Pennsylvania  yield 
to  me? 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  President,  I  am 
grateful  that  the  Senator  has  called  at- 
tention to  this  date  wh.cn  President  Eis- 
enhower enters  upon  his  f.nal  year  a.<;  our 
Chief  E.xecutive.  In  his  time  of  service 
the  President  has  in  the  truest  sense  pre- 
sided over  the  growth  and  greatness  of 
our  Nation. 

We  should  be  especially  niindful.  on 
the  occasion  of  this  milestone  date,  of 
the  historic  contribution  the  President 
has  made  to  world  understanding  by  his 
journeys  to  the  hearts  of  men,  by  his  un- 
remitting efforts  to  project  the  true 
image  and  the  true  meaning  of  America 
to  the  peoples  of  foreign  lands  Through 
his  inspired  effort.^:  he  has  torn  away 
the  false  curtain  of  propaganda,  he  has 
made  peace  a  living  word  of  hope,  he  has 
held  out  the  hand  of  friendship  and  felt 
lUs  warm  clasp  in  return. 

As  he  enters  his  final  year  in  office,  the 
President  stands  as  a  global  symbol  of 
peace  ar^d  friendship.  We  can  be  sure 
he  will  meet  tlie  gieat  events  and  great 
challenges  of  the  months  to  come  with 
the  same  high  spirit  of  dedication  that 
has  marked  the  past  years  of  his  office. 
May  we  join  in  wishing  him  Godspeed  on 
this  epochal  day. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  for  pt^rmittmg 
me  l-o  juin  rma  m  ihc^e  rtniaiKb. 
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Mr.  SCOTT.     Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York.    I  conclude 
by  saying  that  the  true  t«st  of  effective 
leadership  is  to  be  found  in  the  judgment 
of  the  people.    The  people  of  this  country 
have    unfailingly    today    in    very    great 
numbers    indicated    their    respect    and 
trust   and   confidence    in    that    kind   of 
leadership,   and   have  shown   that   they 
want  to  have  continued  that  leadership, 
which    will    engender    tru.st.    failh.    and 
confidence.    It  Is  significant  to  note  that 
the  President  has  been  judged  the  Man 
of  the  Decade  from  among  all  the  worlds 
leaders.    The  judgment  of  the  world  and 
the  judgment  of  the  people  of  thi.s  coun- 
try is  that  we  have  a  good,  strontj,  de- 
voted, faithful,  and  effective  leader     Ho 
has  been  ably  supported  in  his  leadership 
by  his  administration,  by  you.  sir.  Mr. 
President,  and  by  all  those  who  have  the 
responsibility  and  obligation  of  Govern- 
ment resting  on  them. 


FEDERAL  REGISTR.ARS 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr  Pre.sident,  the  de- 
cision of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, announced  this  mornm^'.  to 
terminate  its  hearings  on  the  proposed 
Federal  registrar  bills  on  or  before  Feb- 
ruary 5,  is  good  news  for  all  who  wish 
to  see  real  progress  in  the  field  of  civil 
rights. 

The  timely  ending  of  these  hearings 
will  insure  orderly  consideration  of  civil 
rights  proposals  at  this  session  of  the 
Senate.  It  is  my  intention  as  .soon  as  the 
committee  reports  a  Federal  resi-trar 
bill  to  the  Senate  to  offer  a  comprehen- 
sive amendment  which  will  include  all 
seven  planks  in  the  President's  program 
plus  a  provision  which  will  give  the  At- 
torney General  the  right  to  bring  civil 
injunctive  suits  in  all  equal  protection 
cases.  This  will  permit  the  entire  subject 
of  civil  rights  to  be  placed  before  the 
Senate  in  a  manner  which  should  sati.  fy 
even  the  most  stlcklish  parliamentarian. 
And  it  will  make  possible  fulfillment  of 
the  promise  of  a  Senate  civil  rights  de- 
bate starting  February*  15  regardless  of 
any  action  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  inaction  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary- 

None  of  the  bills  dealing  with  Federal 
registrars  which  are  presently  before  the 
committee  is  ■i^ntirely  satisf.ict-<^)ry  to  me 
in  every  detail,  although  I  support  the 
general  principle  of  the.se  bills  I  am 
confident  that  an  effective  registrars  bill 
will  be  drafted  in  committee  which  will 
command  the  support  of  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  R'xles 
and  Administration. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment  the  ac- 
tion of  the  committee  this  morning  is  an 
insurance  policy  again.st  any  possibility 
that  consideration  of  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion will  be  delayed  because  the  other 
body  may  not  have  acted  and  may  not 
have  sent  a  bill  to  us  bjefore  February  15. 


THE  MEANING  OF  THE  DILLON  PLAN 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  ap- 
pears in  today's  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  an  article  captioned  "Foreign 
Affairs — the  Meaning  of  thp  Dillon  Plan." 


The  article  was  written  by  Mr.  C  L. 
Sulzberger,  and  bears  a  London  date- 
line. 

Again  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  this  plan;  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  in  connection  with  my  remarks, 
because  I  believe  the  Dillon  plan  is  one 
of  the  mast  .significant  developments 
since  World  War  II  By  means  of  the 
Dillon  plan,  the  United  States  now  is 
seeking  to  obtain  as  partners,  in  con- 
nection with  the  giving  of  aid  to  less  de- 
veloped areas,  the  principal  countries  of 
the  free  world. 

This  matter  is  extremely  important. 
for  two  reasins:  F^rst,  we,  alone,  cannot 
do  the  job  in  an  adequate  way.  That 
fact  ha-s  been  demonstrated  in  a  prac- 
tical manner,  although  we  have  done  a 
great  deal  and  have  done  a  very  fine  job 
insofar  as  we  have  been  able  to  pro- 
ceed. Serond,  in  the  United  Nations 
there  are  not  sufficient  funds  to  enable 
the  doing  of  this  job. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  the  Dillon 
plan  Ls  the  one  to  u.se  in  order  to  do 
the  job — namely,  use  the  NATO  coun- 
tries, and  add  to  them  Japan,  Brazil. 
Australia,  and  other  countries  which  can 
join  in  giving  help. 

Again  I  must  report  to  the  Senate 
that  the  initiative  in  this  entire  ef- 
fort— commenced  as  far  back  as  the  fall 
of  1958.  and  continued  in  September. 
1959 — was  taken  by  the  NATO  Parlia- 
mentarians Conference,  to  which  the 
Congress  adheres,  and  was  taken  pri- 
marily through  its  Economic  Committee, 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  Chair- 
man. I  point  out  that  development  as 
one  of  the  fruits  of  the  NATO  Parlia- 
mentarians Conference:  and  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  do  point  out  the  very 
worthwhile  fruits  of  that  organization 
and  similar  organizations,  inasmuch  as 
we  participate  in  the  many  activities  of 
the  NATO  Parliamentarians  Conference, 
the  Interparliamentary  Union,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Europe,  and  similar  groups. 

Mr  President,  the  initiative  taken  by 
the  NATO  Parliamentarifi^s  Confer- 
ence, to  which  we  adhere,  and  which 
we  help  support,  is  worth  manyfold, 
incalculably  more,  than  all  that  we  have 
spent  in  time  and  effort  in  supporting 
that  organization,  and  even  if  we  lump 
together  our  contributions  to  aU  the  par- 
liamentary organizations  to  which  we 
adhere.  I  believe  the  Dillon  plan  is  one 
development  by  means  of  which  that 
work  has  borne  extremely  fine  fruit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Scott  in  the  chair  > .  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Ycrk':> 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Foreign    Aftmr^ — The  Meaning  or  the 

Du.ix>N  Plan 

(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 

London — The  United  States  has  now  ac- 
cepted the  Soviet  challenge  to  an  era  of 
competitive  coexistence  during  which  there 
will  be  Increasing  emphasis  on  an  economic 
contest  to  win  the  Ideological  allegiance  of 
underdeveloped  lands.  This  is  the  real 
meaning  of  the  developing  p)ollcy  Icnown  un- 
officially In  Europe  as  the  Dillon  plan. 


The  decade  of  the  fifties,  dominated  by  the 
growth  of  NATO  and  the  ant.l-NATO  Wnr.viiw 
Pact,  was  marked  by  military  rivalry  l.'p- 
tween  the  Communists  and  the  West  The 
decade  of  the  sixties  will  almost  surely  be 
marked  by  a  similar  economic  ''.valry  If  the 
balance  of  armed  strength  can  be  main- 
tained. 

Under  the  EMUon  plan,  which  Is  only  be- 
ginning to  take  shape,  the  following  new 
departures  may  be  discerned  In  our  policy. 
We  seek  to  unite  the  two  European  trading 
blocs.  North  America  and  Japan  In  a  single 
organization  to  coordinate  overseas  economic 
aid. 

We  are  quashing  an  Incipient  trade  war 
between  the  European  blocs  before  It  can 
damage  Western  unity  or  hurt  U.S.  commer- 
cial Interests.  And.  for  the  first  time,  we 
hope  to  harness  Japan's  Industry  In  tandem 
with  that  of  the  West  to  help  backward 
nations. 

This  program  la  a  logical  successor  to  the 
Marshall  plan,  which  put  Europe  back  on  Its 
feet.  The  Marshall  plan  served  as  the  bony 
suucture  upon  which  NATO  was  built  and 
also  aspired  to  provide  the  framework  for 
West  European  unity.  There  It  failed.  Eu- 
rope split  Into  a  continental  bloc  led  by 
France  and  West  Germany,  known  as  the 
Inner  Six,  and  a  peripheral  bloc,  known 
as  the  Outer  Seven  and  led  by  Britain,  con- 
cerned with  Its  Commonwealth  Interests. 

Washington  Intends  to  prevent  this  di- 
vision from  maturing  Into  a  political  schism 
that  would  weaken  NATO.  It  also  Intends 
to  Insure  that  any  arrangements  between 
the  Six  and  Seven  are  not  prejudicial  to  us. 
Furthermore.  It  hopes  to  Join  both  groups 
with  all  other  free  Industrial  nations  In  a 
program  to   assist  poor  lands. 

Rich  countries  have  been  getting  richer 
and  poor  countries  poorer.  Therefore,  Africa 
and  Asia  need  emergency  help  to  avoid  even- 
tual chaos.  The  raw  materials,  potential 
markets,  and  strategic  location  of  these 
lands  make  It  essential  for  us  to  keep  them 
from  Communist  control. 

Inside  our  administration  there  has  been 
discussion  on  the  best  way  to  meet  the 
challenge.  Some  advocated  a  global  aid  pro- 
gram In  which  the  free  and  Communist 
worlds  would  work  together  under  the  UJJ, 
It  has  now  been  decided  to  reject  that  Idea. 

An  era  of  frankly  competitive  coexistence 
Is  therefore  accepted  with  our  own  and  the 
Soviet  coalition  each  determined  to  maXe 
political  and  propaganda  capital  out  of  elee- 
mosynary efforts.  The  U  N.'s  special  pro- 
grams wrlll  clearly  be  relegated  to  a  subordi- 
nate role. 

The  Dillon  plan  was  developed  by  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  after  his  return 
from  a  GATT  conference  In  Toyko  last  Octo- 
ber. Simultaneously  Sir  Oliver  Franks.  Brit- 
ish economist  and  former  Ambassador  to 
Wi^shlngton.  and  Jean  Monnet,  French  econ- 
omist, were  elaborating  similar   approaches. 

Since  last  month's  Western  summit  meet- 
ing the  Six  and  the  Seven,  without  really 
burying  their  dispute,  have  at  least  agreed 
to  work  together,  where  possible,  to  curb 
threats  of  discrimination  against  each  other 
and  against  us,  and  to  Join  in  the  overall 
aid  program.  Shortly  they  will  accept  To- 
kyo's partnership. 

The  new  organization  to  be  created  will 
therefore  be  on  a  free  world  rather  than  an 
Atlantic  basis.  But  the  United  States  and 
other  prospective  members  expect  to  name 
as  delegates  to  It  their  present  envoys  to 
NATO,  thus  Insuring  good  economic  liaison 
with  the  latter. 

The  logic  behind  the  Dillon  plan  Is  simple. 
The  United  States  helped  restore  prosperity 
to  Europ>e  and  Japan.  Now  It  Is  time  for 
them  to  Join  North  America  In  a  similar 
endeavor   elsewhere.     The  war  against  pov- 
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erty  and  confusion  is  being  fought  on  va-i^t 
battlefields.  Otu'  goal  is  not  only  to  hoist 
underprivileged  peoples  by  the  bootstrape 
but  to  Insure  them  aealnst  communism 

This  Is  an  Inflnlteiv  l<:nK-range  task.  I'.kely 
to  endure  tho  roRt  or  x^.\%  century.  Fortu- 
nately, and  ;harik»  n'  lUtle  bit  to  the  prod 
of  Russia's  own  Inrres-siTiclv  effective  aid 
fMrogram,  the  Job  ha,«:  uo-m  h«»tfin.  Ar.d  for- 
tunately, also,  the  United  .'^T.atp*  has  acaln 
begun  to  aiasert    jx-*ltive  d'jjloii.aiic    ieiwler- 

■mp. 


BPniFR    CITIZE?^    UNT:>T-;R.«;T.ANDrNG 

C-»P  TflE  IRUE  CO.-'T  CF  C.O'vTilRN- 

MENT 

Mr.  NEUBEHGf  R  Mr  !>rr-.sidt  nt.  it 
Is  unfortunately  true  that  f.ir  t^x:  many 
of  our  people  do  not  know  the  fi.'ica'.  p:''- 
ture  of  our  Go-.t-rnmcnt.  There  is  une 
time  during  the  year,  however,  when  al- 
most every  one  of  us  thinks  about  the 
situation;  that  is  when  we  figure  our  in- 
come taxes. 

There  has  come  t<>  mv  attention  an 
excellent  otmoisp  "F..-ic:il  Report  to  Each 
Taxpayer  m  Mar-s'iuifi  "  prepared  by  Mr. 
Louis  L.  Gold.'^tein,  t.':e  comptroller  of 
that  State.  It  is  published  on  inexpen- 
sive pap)er  on  a  sheet.  8'^  by  11  inches, 
folded  three  ways  in  order  to  fit  in  the 
envelope  containing  the  State  tax  forms. 
"Hiree  sets  of  plegrrapha  are  included ; 
they  are  captioned  "Where  Your  State's 
Money  Came  From":  "Where  Your 
Money  Went";  and  "The  State's  Bonded 
Debt  Account."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  message  on  the  front  cover 
and  the  data  m  the  piegraphs  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my   remarks. 

I  believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
could  well  emulate  the  excellent  job 
Maryland  is  doing  in  Informing  its  citi- 
zens. While  I  have  not  had  extensive 
research  on  the  subject  done,  I  imagine 
that  other  income  tax  States  are  doing 
this  sort  of  thintj ,  too. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  that  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Anderson  look  into  the 
possibility  that  a  brief  report  of  this  na- 
ture be  prepared  and  sent  to  the  tax- 
payers annually,  when  income  tax  forms 
are  distributed.  As  of  now.  no  fiscal 
report  is  made  directly  to  our  taxpaying 
citizens.     I  think  one  .should  be. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  pamphlet  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A   Fiscal   Rxport  to  Each   Taxpatkh   in 
Marti_\nd 

We  are  pleased  to  submit  to  the  people  of 
Maryland  this  report  on  the  money  received 
and  spent  by  the  State  dtirlng  the  fiscal 
year  which  ended  June  30,  1959. 

Few  taxpayers  have  the  time  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  amount  of  money  re- 
ceived by  the  State,  nor  do  they  realize 
how  much  is  collected  from  each  specific 
tax.  Many  people  In  Maryland  may  not  be 
aware  of  the  numerous  services  rendered  by 
their  State  and  the  cost  of  such  services. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  the  information  con- 
tained In  this  folder  will  help  you  have  a 
better  understanding  of  the  financial  affairs 
of  Maryland. 

Lotns  L  GoLD5nnK, 

Comptroller. 


Where  your  State's  money  came  from,  fiscal      Where   your  money   toent.   fiscal  year   ended 
year  ended  June  30,  li':9  June  30   1959 — C-ontmued 

DCLUDING     DEBT     EETmEMrNT.     $4:7.1      M  II^LION 


XNCLTTDING    BOND    ISsrrS.   J4  5  2.5  MILLION 


Amount 
(millions) 

Percent 

lucerne  taips- 

ludiviiJuals 

Corporations ... „ 

$81.6 
18.1 

18.  U2 
4.U0 

Total 

Motor  vehicle  fuel  tax 

«9.7 
t6.8 
5L0 

37.3 
36  0 

34.8 
25.0 

22.03 
12.33 
11.26 

Motor     vphlcle     licenses,     fines, 
titllntr  tai 

S26 

ProrxTty  sad  franchise  taxes 

Toliatxx),  liquor,  and  racing  taxes.. 
I'e«,  service  charges 

7. 88 
7.68 
&.51 

State  revenue 

330.8 

76.04 

Bond  issues: 

Put*  of  Maryland         

IB.  8 
27.7 

3.72 

Stale  roads  oommlasiOD 

6.12 

Total 

44.6 

S.84 

Federal  grants: 

}[||;hwaya      

r.8 

8. 36 

W  elfare,  health,  «x>n.servaUon.. 

6.77 

Total 

68.4 

16.13 

EXCLUDING    BOND    ISSTJXS,    $408  0    MILLION 


A  mount 
(mUllons) 

Percent 

Income  tAXPf- 

Individuals 

181  6 
18.1 

20  Vi 
4.44 

Total   

90.7 
55.8 
81.0 

37.3 
36.0 
34  8 
26.0 

24  44 

Retail  sales  and  use  taxes 

13.68 

Motor  rehlde  fori  tax 

12.00 

Motor  vehicle  Uecnacs,  fines,  and 

tiLling  M" 

0.14 

Property  and  franchise  taxes 

Tobacco,  liqnor,  and  racing  taxes.. 
Fees,  service  charpeB 

8.  82 
8.53 
6.13 

State  revenue 

330  6 

83  24 

Fedrml  grants: 

llichways 

Welfare,  health,  and  oooscrva- 
tion. 

S7  > 
30.6 

9.  26 
7.60 

Total 

«8.4 

16.76 

Where  your  money  toent,  fisccd  year  ended 
June  30.1SfS9 


IWCLTTOnfO    DEBT    EETIREMKNT 

$4S0.1 

MILLIOIV 

Amount 
(millions; 

Percent 

High  ways: 

Plate  roads 

f9Z7 
S1.1 

ao.  59 

HIphway  tax  distrfbntions  to 
politinU  sutHiivisioDS    

6.90 

Total 

123.8 

27.49 

EdncBtion: 

Bcliool   aid   to  political  sub- 
divisions   

State  procrams 

81.5 
89.7 

IS.  11 
8  82 

Total 

121.3 

26.96 

Health  and  welfare: 

H<vilth.     hosjiitab,     mental 
hvuiene           

37.7 
20.0 

838 

Public  welfare 

6.45 

Total       

86.7 

83.8 
21.4 
17.4 

14.83 

I>e?l«lative.  tudiclal,  gen«ral  gov- 
ernment                                

7.51 

Land,  buildings,  equipment. 
Corrcclion,  public  safety.  

4.75 
3.87 

Operation  and  maintenanee. 

884.3 

85.38 

Debt  service: 

Debt  retirement.       .......... 

23.0 
7.3 

5.11 

Interest ......... 

1.63 

Totol       

3a3 
35.6 

6.74 

Sundry  taxes  distributed  to  poli- 
tical subdivisions 

7.88 

Amount 
(millions) 

Percent 

Eiphways: 

i?!at#  roads 

toz: 

31.1 

21  70 

Highway  taxes  <iistributed  to 
political  subdivisioiis 

7.20 

Total 

123.8 

38  90 

Education: 

School   aid   to   political   sub- 
divisions  

81.5 

39.7 

19  08 

Btate  prograT's 

9..% 

Total 

121  2 

28.38 

Health  and  welfnre: 

Health  hospitals,  mental  hy- 
giene  

37.7 
29.0 

8.83 

Public  welfare 

6.79 

Total 

66.7 

33.8 
21.4 
17.4 

1&83 

Lecislstive,  judicial,  general  gov 
eminent 

7  91 

Lands,  buildings,  equipment 

Com-ction,  public  safety 

6.01 

4.07 

Operation  and  maintenance. 

384.3 

89.96 

Interest  on  public  debt 

7.3 

3^  ; 

L71 

Sundry     taxes     distributed     to 

K  :?! 

1 

The  State's  bonded  debt  account,  irwluding 
highway  construction  bonds,  June  30,  19j9 

TOTAL    OrTTSTANDING.     $3P5   8     MLLUON 


Public    sciiool    eon.«tmction    ad- 
vances to  political  subdivisioos. 

Highway  iniprovement 

Buildings  and  equipment 


r?r«Lt 


20  26 
47.80 
31.  M 


EOND5     AUTHORnrED    FOR     FTTTRF     ISSr.\NC-r. 
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Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '.Mr. 
Hruska  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KL'CHEL  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ECONOMIC        STRIKERS'        VOTING 
RIGHTS     UNDER    TAFT-HARTLEY 

A\rF:VDMT:NTS  IN  THE  I..4Br-R  RE- 
FORM  L.'\\V 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend to  the  aticntion  of  the  Senate  an 
address  by  James  V.  Constantme.  Solici- 
tor of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  entitled  "Economic  Strikers'  Vot- 
ing Rights  Under  Taft-Hartley  Amend- 
ments in  the  Labor  Reform  Law." 

Mr.  CorLstantinc  servkxl  the  Labor  Sub- 
committee and  the  full  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  as  a  t-echnical 
adviser  during  the  diTicuIt   davs  when 
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both  groups  w"!-e  considerire;  labor  re- 
form legislation.  Jim  coninbuted  a 
great  deal  to  our  understanding  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  and  to  our  comprehen- 
sion of  what  proposed  changes  in  the 
law  would  mean  in  terms  of  develop- 
ments within  the  labor-management 
field. 

Although  Jim  would  be  the  last  to  ad- 
mit it,  he  is  an  acknowledc^cd  expert  on 
the  operations  of  the  National  Liioor 
Relations  Board  and  the  law  it  is  em- 
powered to  administer. 

In  his  address  dealing  with  economic 
strikers.  Jim  views  with  objectivity  the 
problems  which  face  the  Board  and 
labor  and  management  in  coming  to  an 
understanding  of  the  provisions  affecting 
strikers  not  entitled  to  reinstatement 
So  that  every  Member  of  Congress  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  his  state- 
ment. I  a6k  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rzcord  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Economic    Strixers'    Voting    Rights    UvDra 
Taft-H.'^rtlet   Amendments  in  the  Labor 
Reform  Law 
(Address  of  James  V    Constantlne,  SoUcltor. 
National    Labor    Relations    Board,    at    the 
Briefing       Conference       on       Taft-Hartley 
Amendments  In  the  Labor  Reform  Law    the 
Shemton-Park    Hotel.    Washington.    DC.) 
The  question   of   whether  economic   strik- 
ers should  be  permitted  to  vote  In  an  elec- 
tion conducted  by  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Bjard  has  confronted  the   Board  since 
its    Inception.      At    present,    the   matter    ap- 
pears to  be  regulated  by  section  702  of   the 
Labor-Management    RefXDrtlng    and     Dlsclo- 
S'ore  Act  of   1959.     This  section  amends   the 
second    sentence    of    section    9'C)(3)    of    the 
National  Labor  Act,  as  amended,  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Employees  engaged  In  aji  economic  strike 
who  are  not  entitled  to  reinstatement  shall 
be  eligible  to  vote  under  such  regulations 
as  the  Board  shall  find  are  consistent  with 
the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  Act  In 
any  election  conducted  within  twelve 
months  after  the  commencement  of  the 
s'.r.ice  '■ 

The  second  sentence  of  9(cW3).  prior  to 
the  1959  amendment,  read:  "Employees  on 
strike  who  are  not  entitled  to  reinstatement 
shall  not  be  eligible  to  vote  " 

Section  603  of  3  1555  and  Its  predecessor. 
secUon  604  of  S  505.  as  Introduced  and  as 
reported  by  the  Senate  Labor  Committee 
(S.  Rept  No  187.  86th  Cong  .  1st  sess.,  pp  4. 
31-33.  56)  would  have  deleted  the  second 
sentence  of  9ic)  i3).  Such  deletion  was  in- 
tended to  allow  permsinently  replaced  eco- 
nomic strikers  to  vote  Identical  treatment 
was  accorded  to  the  matter  by  both  the 
Elliott  and  Shelley  bills  in  the  Hou.se  (See 
HR  8342,  sec.  703;  HJl.  8490,  sec  703.  HR 
Rept.  No.  741.  p.  51.) 

President  ElserLhower  Alao  has  attacked 
the  problem  of  disfranchising  the  economic 
striker.  In  his  1952  campaign  he  character- 
ized It  as  a  "union  busting"  tactic  He  men- 
tioned It  in  a  special  labor  message  In  1954. 
and  he  denounced  It  in  his  labor  message  of 
1958  to  Congress — (S.  Rept  No  187  86th 
Cong,  1st  sess.,  p.  32).  Finally,  the  admin- 
istration's labor  bill  of  1959  provided  .'  .r  a 
repeal  of  the  second  sentence  of  secti  jh  9ic) 
(3)  .  'See  sec  507.  S  743.  seth  C<^v.s.  .  1st  sess; 
sec.  507.  HR    3540,  86th  Cong  .  1st  .^ess  i 

Constitutional  questions  aside — see  Team- 
sters 1.  Leedom.  37  LRRM  2791  <DC  D  C  )  — 
this  one  sentence  amendment  seems  to  be 
gravid  with  amblgnaltles.     Resolution  of  such 


ambiguities  with  respect  to  the  second  sen- 
ter.ce  as  It  stood  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  I95a  amoTidment  was  had  by  reserting  to 
legisl.itive      hlst-iry  Unwn      M'g       Co       v. 

S  L  RB  .  221  F.  2d  532.  35  LRRM  2348  (C  A. 
DC  >  In  addition,  It  would  seem  that  tl.e 
Board's  past  Interpretations  of  lantruage  al- 
most identical  In  the  prior  9icii3),  I.e.. 
Identical  as  to  the  words  "employees  on 
•  •  •  strike  who  are  not  entitled  to  rein- 
statement." may  command  "great  weight." 
See  Vnion  Mfg.  Co.  v,  N.L.R  B.,  supra.  35 
LRKM  at  2351  Accordingly,  It  is  proposed 
to  discuss  some  of  the  more  Important  prob- 
lems likely  to  arise  under  the  new  amend- 
ment m  the  light  of  legislative  history  and 
pr:  r  B'j^rd  declslon.s 

In  its  early  days,  the  Board  declared  that 
only  economic  strikers  were  eligible  to  vote 
and  excluded  their  replacements.  A.  Sar- 
tc'.us  ^  Co..  10  NLRB  493,  494.  In  Ser- 
toriua.  the  Board  reasoned  that  tf  both 
strikers  and  replacements  voted  "possibly 
tw^lce  as  many  as  can  be  employed  may  par- 
ticipate in  the  election  This  was  not  the 
intent  of  Congress.  Yet  the  intent  that  the 
strikers  should  remain  employees  for  the 
purposes  of  the  act  Is  clear  By  preserving 
to  employees  who  go  on  strike  their  status 
as  employees  and  the  rights  guaranteed  by 
the  act.  the  act  contemplates  that  during  the 
currency  of  a  strike,  the  employer  and  the 
striking  emi'l'.yees  m;iv  .settle  the  strike,  with 
the  striking  employees  returning  to  their 
former  jobs,  displacing  Individuals  hired  to 
f\ll  these  Jobs  during  the  strike.  Strikes 
are  commonly  settled  In  this  manner.  The 
hold  of  individuals  who.  during  the  cur- 
rency of  a  strike,  occupy  positions  vacated 
by  striking  employees  Is  notably  tenuous. 
To  accord  such  Individuals,  while  the  strike 
is  still  current,  a  voice  In  the  selection  of  the 
bargaining  representative  of  the  employees 
•  •  •  would  be  contrary  to  the  purposes  of 
the  act  and  the  ends  contemplatetl  by  it" 
(10  NUIB  at  494-495)  . 

But  th«'  Mackay  case  (N  L.R  B  v  Mackay 
Radio  it  T''leffraph  Co  .  304  US  333)  caused 
the  Board  to  revise  Its  thinking  on  this  sub- 
ject. Since  the  Mackay  case  held  that  eco- 
nomic strikers  who  had  been  permanently  re- 
placed were  not  entitled  to  reinstatement, 
the  Board  concluded  that  the  replacements 
should  have  a  voice  In  the  selection  of  a 
bargaining  representative  Accordingly,  both 
strikers  and  repUrem»nt.s  were  permitted  to 
vote.  Rudolph  Wur'AtZ'-r  On  32  NLRB  163; 
Columbia  Pictures  64  NLRB  490  In  1947. 
the  amendnient  to  9(C)(3)  was  enacted 
whereby  the  strikers  -ould  not  vote  If  they 
were  not  entitled  to  reinstatement.  The  1959 
amendment  conTjls  the  situation  since  No- 
vember  13,   1953 

Several  problems  readilv  pre.^ent  them- 
selves In  administering  the  1959  amend- 
ment. 

1.  Does  sec'lo::  702  require  adoption  of 
formal  regulatlon.s  pursuant  to  the  rule- 
making process,  or  Is  the  Board  empowered 
to  develop  this  branch  of  the  law  by  adjudi- 
cation. I.e.,  on  a  case-by-case  basis?  In  this 
connection.  Congressman  Griffln's  remarks 
do  not  seem  helpful.  His  contribution  In 
aid  of  the  legislative  Intent  consists  of  the 
observation  that  the  Board  may  limit  the 
right  to  vote  'by  regulations  consistent  with 
the  purpose  of  the  act."  (Congressjonal 
Record,  vol.  105.  pt.  14.  p.  18152.)  Senator 
Kennedy  seems  to  think  that  the  adjudica- 
tion approach  Is  proper.  He  concluded  that 
the  amended  9(cH3)  "would  permit  the 
NLRB  to  decide  when  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances It  would  be  desirable  for  eco- 
nomic strikers  to  vote"  (Congressional  Rec- 
ord, vol.  105.  pt.  5.  p.  6411).  Senator  Case 
of  South  Dakota,  who  sponsored  the  amend- 
ment to  9(c)  (3)  as  finally  adopted,  accepted 
Senator  Kennedy's  remarks  as  stating  the 
situation  "well"  (Congressional  Record,  vol. 
105.pt  5,  p  6533). 


2  May  employees  who  permanently  re- 
place economic  strikers  vote?  On  this  the 
text  of  the  new  amendment  Is  silent  If 
Sartorlus  la  followed,  the  replacements  can- 
not vote;  If  Wurlltzer  Is  adopted,  the  re- 
placements will  be  eligible  to  vote.  Legis- 
lative history  Is  unlnformative.  Board  de- 
cisions since  November  13.  1959.  seem  Inde- 
cisive. These  cases  merely  provide  In  stereo- 
typed language  that  "employees  engaged  In 
an  economic  strike  which  began  less  than 
12  months  from  the  date  of  the  ele:tlon  who 
have  been  permanently  replaced  and  their 
replacements  shall  vote  by  challenged  bal- 
lot." and  "Ineligible  to  vote  are  employ- 
ees •  •  •  engaged  In  an  economic  strike 
which  commenced  more  than  12  months  be- 
fore the  election  date  and  who  have  been 
permanently  replaced"  {Great  A.  A  P  .  125 
NLRB  No.  36;  Porto  Rico  Reftrurry.  125  NLRB 
No.  46;  Th.omp.ion  Weinman  Co  .  125  NLRB 
No.  32;  Florida  Enterprises.  125  NLRB  No. 
40).  They  do  not  decide  the  question  of 
whether  both  strikers  and  replacements  shall 
be  eligible  to  vote,  nor  the  question  of  what 
stage  of  the  proceeding  evidence  relating 
to  eligibility  will  be  received. 

3  Whether  strike  misconduct  will  render 
a  striker  Ineligible  to  vote  although  he  has 
not  been  discharged,  replaced,  or  denied 
reinstatement  by  the  employer.  A  prelimi- 
nary question  arises  as  to  whether  the  con- 
duct alleged  to  disqualify  consists  of  vio- 
lence or  other  nonpeaceful  acts  on  the  one 
hand,  or  nonviolent  activities,  such  as  wild- 
cat strikes  or  strikes  In  violation  of  non- 
strike  clauses.  It  Is  possible  that  the  Board 
may  differentiate  between  violent  and  non- 
violent conduct,  denying  the  franchise  to 
those  who  have  engaged  In  one  or  the  otb«r 
conduct. 

Assiimlng.  however,  that  the  Board  will 
treat  both  cases  alike,  the  question  Is 
whether  misconduct  by  strikers  will  dis- 
qualify them  from  voting.  Under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  the  Board  held  that,  absent  a 
discharge  or  refusal  to  reinstate  a  striker 
for  misconduct,  he  remained  an  employee 
whose  right  to  vote  had  not  been  forfeited 
{Union  Mfg.  Co.,  101  I«JRB  1028.  at 
1031).  Expanding  upon  this  generalization. 
the  Board  observed  that  "where  no  •  •  • 
discharge  or  denial  (for  conduct  rendering 
strikers  unsuitable  for  reemployment)  of  re- 
instatement takes  place  *  •  •  or  where  it 
occurs  after  the  date  of  the  election  has 
passed,  the  individual,  as  an  employee  whose 
status  has  not  been  altered  or  challenged  as 
of  the  election  date.  Is  clearly  entitled  to 
vote"    (101     NLRB    at    1031  Union    Mfg 

Co  .  was  approved  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia <^rcult,  221  P.  ad  672.  35  LRRM  2349). 

4  Another  problem  which  the  Board  will 
probably  meet  Involves  the  question  of 
whether  the  replacements  are  In  fact  per- 
manent. It  would  seem  that,  absent  other 
disqualifying  conduct,  an  economic  striker 
who  has  not  been  permanently  replaced  is 
entitled  to  reinstatement.  At  least  this  re- 
sult flowed  from  the  Board's  reading  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  (See  Belmont  Smelting 
&  Refining  Co.  116  NIJIB  495  )  But  to 
ascertain  whether  a  particular  replacement  Is 
permanent  Involves  criteria  which  Congress 
has  failed  to  establish.  It  would  seem  that 
Board  decisions  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
like  Belmont  Smelting,  supra,  and  the  Pipe 
Machinery.  79  NLRB  1322.  1326  and  THangle 
Publications,  80  NLRB  835.  836  (temporary 
replacements  became  permanent)  should  be 
relevant. 

5.  Another  problem  Is  to  distinguish  be- 
tween economic  strikers  and  unfair  labor 
practice  strikers,  for  the  latter  do  not  seem 
to  be  affected  by  the  amendment  to  9(c)  (3) . 
Unfair  labor  practice  strikers  have  always 
been  eligible  to  vote.  Times  Square  Corp., 
79  NLRB  361,  364.  An  economic  striker  Is 
not  defined  by  either  the  amended  statute  or 
the     legislative     history     accompanying     it. 
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Under  the  Wagner  Act  and  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  an  economic  strike  was  described  by 
the  NLRB  as  "a  strike  not  caused  by  unfair 
labor  practices."  Columbia  Pictures,  64 
NLRB  490,  491.  It  Is  probable  that  Con- 
gress Intended  to  embrace  this  understand- 
ing of  the  term  In  the  amendment  to  9(c) 
( 3 ) ,  especially  In  view  of  the  rule  that  re- 
enactment  of  statutory  language  may  Indi- 
cate congressional  agreement  with  the 
Board's  practice  thereunder.  (See  N.L  R  B. 
T.  Seven  Up  Bottling  Co  .  344  U.S.  344.  351  ) 

But  the  question  Is  how  to  ascertain 
whether  a  strike  has  been  caused  by  unfair 
labor  practices  or  by  economic  considera- 
tions. Neither  the  new  amendment  nor  its 
predecessor  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  offers 
any  suggestions  or  even  a  hint  Legislative 
history  has  neglected  this  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem. Prior  Board  practices  may  be  appli- 
cable.    These  practices  follow: 

Tlie  Board  has  stated  that  strikers  are 
presumed  to  be  economic  unless  they  are 
found  by  the  Board  to  be  on  strike  over  un- 
fair labor  practices  of  the  employer  (Anchor 
Ronxe  MHl.1.  86  NLRB  1120,  1122).  Prior  to 
the  1947  amendments,  the  determination 
that  a  strike  was  caused  by  unfair  labor 
practices  was  traditionally  made  by  the 
Boaid  In  complaint  cases.  But  since  1947. 
that  is.  under  Taft-Hartley,  the  Initial  find- 
ing In  a  complaint  case  can  be  made  only 
by  the  General  Counsel  Hence  a  dismissal 
of  u  charge  by  the  General  Counsel  will 
compel  the  Board  to  conclude,  "without  fur- 
ther examination  of  the  facts."  that  the 
strike  was  economic  {Times  Square  Corp., 
79  NLRB  361,  364-365).  Accordingly,  there 
has  developed  the  doctrine  that  whether  a 
strike  Is  an  unfair  labor  practice  strike  can- 
not be  litigated,  and  that  the  determina- 
tion of  the  General  Counsel  on  a  charge  Is 
dispositive  {Cooper  Supply  Co.,  120  NLRB 
1033 ) . 

6.  Another  problem  which  Congress  has 
left  unsolved  relates  to  employees  who  strike 
In  violation  of  section  8id),  le.  those  who 
BtrlKe  "within  the  eo-day  period  specified" 
therein  If  such  persons  are  treated  as  are 
oth«  r  strikers  guilty  of  misconduct,  then  the 
rules  relating  to  misconduct  should  have 
some  hearing  In  this  area.  For  a  strike 
wlU.ln  the  60-day  period  may  be  assimilated 
to  B  wildcat  strike  or  a  strike  In  violation 
of  a  nonstrike  clause  But  section  8(d)  en- 
joins the  Board  to  find  tliat  an  employee 
who  "engages  In  a  strike  within  the  60-day 
perl'Xi  specified  •  •  •  shall  lose  his  status 
as  an  employee  of  the  employer  engaged  in 
the  particular  labor  dispute"  Since  such  a 
striker  has  lost  his  status  as  an  employee, 
will  the  Board  allow  him  to  vote? 

7.  Another  phase  of  the  problem  ap- 
parently overlooked  by  Congress  but  which 
may  haunt  the  Board  concerns  those 
strikers,  even  If  not  replaced,  who  do  not 
have  a  reasonable  expectancy  of  being  re- 
called In  the  near  future  because  of  lack 
of  business  Such  strikers  literally  "are 
not  entitled  to  reinstatement"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  amended  9(c)(3).  But  will 
the  Board  permit  them  to  vote?  Under  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  the  Board  denied  such 
strikers  the  right  to  vote  {Plastic  Molding, 
112  NLRB  179.  182;  Cuttingham  Buick,  112 
NLRB  386).  Whether  such  strikers  will  be- 
come eligible  to  vote  under  the  1959  amend- 
ment may  depend  upon  whether  the  Board 
win  apply  the  Plastic  Molding  principle  to 
them. 

Closely  allied  to  this  problem  Is  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  a  position  exists  because 
of  lis  permanent  discontinuance  for  eco- 
nomic reasons.  (See  Pipe  Machinery,  76 
NLRB  297.  250  )  This  need  not  detain  us 
at  this  point,  for  it  presents  no  more  than 
a  question  of  fact.  But  the  legal  question 
centers  around  the  problem  of  deciding 
whether  such  discontinuance  causes  a 
striker  to  lose  his  franchise.     Congress  has 


set  no  guidelines.  The  Board  must  decide, 
in  the  light  of  past  practices  and  other 
relevant  materials,  whether  a  striker  may 
vote  after  his  Job  has  been  abc>lished  for 
economic  reasons.  And  If  the  Board  de- 
termines that  a  Job  eliminated  for  economic 
reasons  disfranchises  a  striker,  the  further 
question  will  arise  as  to  what  constitutes 
economic  reasons.  It  would  seem  that  not 
only  loss  of  business  Is  economic,  but  also 
changes  In  operating  methods  may  be  eco- 
nomic In  Meridian  Plastics,  108  NLRB  203, 
205.  for  example,  subcontracting  the  work 
of  the  strikers  was  held  to  have  constituted 
an  economic  elimination  of  Jobs  which 
rendered  the  strikers  affected  ineligible  to 
vote. 

8.  A  few  minor  problems  may  be  grouped 
together  for  summary  discussion.  If  a 
striker  obtains  permanent  employment  else- 
where, may  he  vote  In  an  election  of  em- 
ployees of  his  former  employer  while  the 
strike  still  persists?  Under  Taft-Hartley 
such  strikers  could  not  vote  {Belmont 
Smelting  <t  Refining.  115  NTJIB  495;  Union 
Mfg.  Co..  102  NLRB  1626,  1627).  Will  a  re- 
placement be  permitted  to  vote  If  he  was 
hired  after  the  refusal  of  an  unconditional 
application  by  a  striker  to  return?  In  the 
past,  the  Board  has  not  permitted  such  re- 
placements to  vote  (Columbia  Pictures,  64 
NLRB  490.  491).  And  Is  a  strike  considered 
economic  when  prohibited  by  section  8(b) 
(4)(D).  i.e..  a  strike  In  aid  of  a  Jurisdic- 
tional dispute?  Columbia  Pictures,  supra, 
seems  to  think  It  Is  economic.  Must  a  State- 
conducted  election,  which  the  Board  some- 
times recognizes  (see  T-H  Products.  113 
NLRB  1246).  conform  to  the  amended  sec- 
tion 9(c)(3)  to  be  accorded  validity  by  the 
Board? 

9.  Finally,  a  serious  procedural  problem 
must  be  surmounted.  How  will  questions  of 
fact  be  decided — by  evidence  Introduced  at 
the  representation  hearing  or  at  the  time 
of  disposing  of  challenges  following  the  hear- 
ing In  the  past,  the  Board  has  permitted  all 
factual  aspects  concerning  the  voting  eli- 
gibility of  economic  strikers  and  their  re- 
placements to  be  fully  developed  at  the  hear- 
ing of  a  representation  case.  In  such  cases, 
the  Board  made  findings  on  eligibility  upon 
the  record  made  at  the  hearing  and  did 
not  permit  the  strikers  and  replacements  to 
vote  under  challenge  (.Va,tru-  rife  Co..  112 
NLRB  No.  178:  Belmont  SmcU^^io  A  Refining, 
115  NLRB  495).  But  If  the  fact^s  have  not 
been  developed  at  the  hearing,  it  has  been 
customary  to  allow  both  strikers  and  re- 
placements to  vote  subject  to  challenge, 
leaving  resolution  of  eligibility  questions  to 
the  investigation  of  challenged  ballots  after 
the  election  {Pipe  Machinery,  76  NLRB  247 
249). 

Whether  the  Board  adopts  one  or  the  other 
of  the  above  procedures,  or  leaves  It  to  the 
parties  to  pursue  either,  cannot  be  predicted. 
But  It  would  seem  that  both  avenues  may  be 
open.  In  which  case  the  parties  will  decide 
at  what  stage  of  the  proceeding  to  Introduce 
evidence  on  eligibility. 

Prom  the  foregoing  It  seems  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  new  section  9(c)(3)  is 
loaded  with  ambiguities,  and  that  many  of 
them  may  not  be  rendered  certain  until 
Board  decisions  in  litigated  cases  have  been 
issued. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  CONCERN- 
ING CIVILIANS  AND  COURTS- 
MARTIAL 

Mr.  HENNINGS  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday in  my  remarks  in  the  Senate  in 
the  Congressional  Rfcord.  pages  734- 
744.  are  included  Monday's  US  Supreme 
Court  decisions  holding  that  American 
military  authorities  lack  constitutional 
power    to    try    American    civilians    by 


courts-martial  overseas  in  peacetime  for 
noncapital  offenses  as  well  a?  for  capital 
crimes. 

Also  included  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks IS  a  brief  statement  to  the  effect 
that  there  really  is  not  a  vast  legal  no 
man's  land  now  as  a  result  of  the  deci- 
sions, as  some  from  time  to  time  have 
said 

Mr.  President,  legal  problems  now  ex- 
ist. They  are  problems  which  I  am  sure 
we  can  solve. 

I  wish  to  say  at  thus  time.  Mr  Pre."^i- 
dent,  that  I  am  enpaped  m  drafting  K-g- 
islation.  to  be  introduced  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, to  try  to  clarify  this  portion  of  the 
law.  I  have  asked  both  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  for  their  views  since  they 
head  the  Departments  directly  affected. 
They  are  expected  to  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  State 

Surely,  we  must  guarant-ec  basic  con- 
stitutional rights  of  Americans  and  we 
should  be  able  to  work  out  procedures — 
by  international  agreements  and  U.S. 
statutes,  if  necessary — to  provide  tliat 
Americans  who  are  charged  with  and 
convicted  of  offenses  shall  be  punished, 
no  matter  where  in  the  world  they  com- 
mit tlieir  offenses;  that  discipline  in  con- 
nection with  American  military  forces  be 
maintained:  and  that  support  be  ef- 
fective for  American  defense  operations 
outside  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States. 

The  duty  of  the  Senate  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am 
honored  to  be  chairman,  in  its  continuing 
study  of  civilian.s  and  courts-martial,  is 
to  examme  legislative  proposals  on  the 
subject  to  see  if  constituticnal  rights  are 
adequately  protected.  This  we  will  con- 
tinue to  do  to  the  best  of  our  ability  We 
\rtll  give  all  suggestions  our  careful  con- 
sideration. We  welcome  all  suggestions 
from  Senators  who  have  an  interest  in 
this  subject  and  feel  disposed  to  make 
contributions   to   its   solution. 

Accordingly,  I  call  attention  to  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Curb  on  Military  Trials." 
published  this  morning  m  the  Washing- 
ton 'DC'  Post.  The  editorial  s'oggests 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  problem 
which  are  worthy  of  our  attention. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  this  editorial  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  at  this  point  m  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  20.  1960] 
Curb  on  Militart  Trials 

The  only  puzzling  thing  about  the  Su- 
preme Court's  latest  pronouncement  on  the 
constitutional  rights  of  civilians  who  accom- 
pany the  Armed  Forces  abroad  is  the  fact 
that  It  split  the  Court  three  ways.  Fortu- 
nately, the  majority  held  fast  to  the  principle 
that  four  Justices  had  previously  laid  down 
in  the  second  Covert  case  and  further  pro- 
jected that  principle  Into  new  situations. 
The  essence  of  the  decision  Is  that  Congress 
may  not  deprive  American  civilians  abroad 
of  their  right  to  a  trial  with  constitutional 
safeguards  because  they  are  in  some  way  at- 
tached to  the  Armed  Forces. 

In  its  1957  decision  the  Court  upset  the 
court-martial  conviction  of  Clarice  Covert 
for  the  murder  of  her  husband,  but  Justices 
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EarlaJi  and  PranJcTurter  Joined  la  that  decl- 
Klon  on.17  becai-ise  a  oapitiai  aCenae  was  In- 
volved. This  newspaper  tDok  the  view  at  the 
time  that  no  logical  distinction  could  b* 
drawn  between  CApltal  and  noncapital  of- 
feoaes  so  Tar  as  the  const! :utl on  =d  rlt'ht  to  a 
Jury  trial  In  a  civilian  court  Ls  c*inc«:raed. 
Wo  also  surmised  that  •time  will  sustain  tii« 
main  thread  of  their  opuii<  a'  —  the  opinion 
against  all  np.lUtary  trials  of  civilian  offenders 
abroad.  This  Is  precisely  what  a  majority 
of  the  Court  ha^  now  done.  It  Is  Interesting 
to  note  that  all  four  of  the  current  opml:>na 
upholding  this  view  were  wri'ten  by  Justice 
Clark,  who  had  dissented  when  the  issue  first 
went  before  the  Court. 

The  distinction  that  Justice  Harlan  con- 
tinues to  draw  between  capital  and  non- 
capital cases  seems  to  us  lllu.sory.  IT  such 
&  distinction  were  accepted,  the  military 
could,  as  Jusrtlce  Clark  noted,  try  all  Plvr.l!\n 
caaea  abroad  In  mllltarv  co'irts  bv  m»rf»ly 
redviclng  the  charges.  We  do  not  thlr.i  the 
Bill  of  Rights  was  m tended  to  allow  an;,  such 
latitude.  When  the  Founding  FaUiers  liuve 
Congress  authority  "to  nia.ice  ra>-3  l^r  t^.e 
Government  and  reg-Jlatl.on  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces."  they  meant  thosp  forces  and 
not  clvlUans  who  might  follow  thf-n  abroad. 
It  Is  equally  difficult  tri  follow  the  rtlst.  op- 
tion drawn  by  Justices  Whittaic-^r  ^nd  Stew- 
art between  civilian  dependcT.vs  arctn- 
panylng  the  Armed  F  >rces  aii  i  :;.n;i?in  j^^r- 
sons  "serving  with"  or  ■emp.'<>e»i  by"  the 
Armed  Forces.  To  be  sure,  the  employees 
are  more  essential  to  military  operation* 
than  are  dependents  But  stirely  the  con- 
trolling fact  Is  that  bo'.^i  are  civilians  If 
Congress  should  deem  It  necessarv  f . -r  clvll- 
l&n  employees  to  be  under  milttrtry  dis- 
cipline. It  could  put  them  ;;.  'in;:'  Tm. 

Since  the  Court  haa  Ir.va.idac^d  the  un- 
constitutional grant  of  authority  to  military 
courts  to  try  civilians  ahroad.  Congress  will 
now  have  to  act  In  mar.v  !r.?!*«>nces  crimes 
oommltted  by  American  cinilKns  In  other 
ooiuntrtea  can  be  dealt  m-lth  bv  the  courts 
of  those  countries.  In  other  ln.st,finres  when 
tlie  standards  of  Justice  are  not  cnniparaole. 
perhaps  diplomatic  arrangeir.ei.t-s  can  be 
made  to  create  American  civ.'..^ji  tribuuala 
for  handling  minor  cases  and  to  bring  the 
more  serious  offenders  ''o  this  country  for 
trial.  However  dlHknilt  thp  problem  may 
prove  to  be.  we  think  the  oounTv  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  tl-.e  rule  ,i4falr.st  trial  at 
civilians  In  military  courts  durui^  podce- 
Ume  \m  being  rigidly  appaed. 


COMMUNISM    AND    ANTI-SEMITISM 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  Prp.«;  d<-nt.  evi- 
dence of  Communist  direction  behind 
recent  8Lnti-Semitic  acts  in  We.st  Crer- 
many  continues  to  roil  in.  Con.stantine 
Brown,  the  distinguished  jr.irnahst, 
correctly  analyze.^  the  situation  m  his 
Washington  Evening  Star  column  of 
January  19. 

Mr.  Brown  pomts  out  tiuit  the  Com- 
munists have  a  vested  interest  in 
promoting  atheusni.  and  that  in  thi.s  par- 
ticular in.stance  "Mr.  Khrushchev's  tac- 
tics are  not  difScult  to  imderstand.  He 
wants  to  create  a  strong  sentiment 
against  the  German  Rppub'.'c  in  order 
to  have  a  better  chance  to  .settle  the  Ber- 
lin question  in  ke-i-ping  with  his  own 
plans  and  wishes." 

Today's  Chicago  Tribune  carries  a 
nev^-s  item  entitled  "Bonn  Reports  Proof 
Found  of  Rfd.s'  Plot."  This  report  lends 
added  weight  to  Mr.  Brown  s  excellent 
column. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanim-^  ;5  r-nr,- 
sent  that  these  two  articUs  be  p;  ii.ted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


syua- 
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There  being  no  objectkxi,  the  articles 

were  ordertxl  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 

as  follows: 

[Prom    the   WasMngton    Evening   Star.   JaJi. 

u.  iac.| 

KaiiCLi.v    Imagk  in    .\NTT-SncmsM—  P»Ajnt- 

STOtS   IN   (rtTBaEKK^.    B(  l.ICVn>    USKlJ  BT   Rbw 

To  Par-ssn»E  West  on  Beikljh 

(By  C^iTist^tn'lne  Brown> 

As  varl'iiis  pi'c«s  .<f  news  eUxA  iiiformatlon 
are  p  :t  t.  gt'iher,  it  btx>>/r.'is  c.eiir  "inu  Uie 
anti-SenxlUc  outbreaks  of  Uie  laist  few  we*  .^.i 
In  the  Western  World  are  lari^^.y  t-he  w.jrK  .</ 
the  skillful  Interiiai.  >n&l  C^iumuni&t  ap- 
paratus. 

There  has  been  no  physical  attack  against 
persons  of  the  Jewish  r»ce  a:.i  cr-«d  For 
the  time  being,  at  least,  the  perpetrators  ctt 
the  outbreaks  have  oor  uiieU  th"Lr  ftct.vitins 
to  painting  the  Hitler  BwafiK-a.'i  oi. 
t;o^u<is  and  breaking  wlndow.s  of 
houses,  wWch  happened,  h'^werer, 
occufjied  by  gentiles 

The  swastika  painting  was  i.Tt  Uinltp'l  to 
Hebrew  houses  of  worship  but  al.s<j  involved 
Protestant  and  Catholic  churches  This  was 
interpr'ted  by  those  who  are  i«>kln(r  Into 
whe  situ.iUon  to  mean  that  the  so-ctlled 
praiik-su^rs  (:ot  out  of  hand  and  In  ttieir 
ard'ir  ua  serve  the  Communist  -auw  they 
included  Christian  houses  of  w  cshlp  as 
well. 

Atheism  doee  not  dlfff'ren-;i*e  hi»tw<'»n  rf- 
Uglons.  Whenever  conunur:is:n  talc"«  'ver  a 
country  the  churches  ar.l  their  sprvar.iK  are 
among  the  first  and  principal  t  -f^-ts. 
Churchee  and  rynagojcues  ui.d  Uir.  I'les. 
priests    rabbis,  and  bonsK-s  all  suffer  alike 

New  political  philosophies  which  manifest 
themselves  by  vtoleooe  as  In  majfw  rev  >lu- 
tloas  cannot  tolerate  religion  which  contra- 
dtc*s  their  "rational"  doctrines.  Thus  the 
chur-^h  s'.iTer-'d  \s  much  us  the  nohiuty  dar- 
ing the  French  Revf^itlon  In  1789  Simi- 
larly, since  'he  Commuiil.<;t  revolution  In 
1917  the  r.  untrtes  which  were  taken  over 
destroyed  or  ^Irwed  th  >usands  of  churches 
and  murdered  tens  of  thoiL'iands  of  paf;tor», 
re^rdless  of  their  creed. 

The  present  outbreaks  have  a  definite 
p><>ii-icn;  haricter  and  are  palpably  different 
fr<  .ni  th  K=;p  wh:  h  o<'cur  In  the  heat  of  a 
ma     .-   t  .-ni  r.  lliere   Is  evldem-e  that  they 

were  ln.<!pir>-d  bv  Kremlin  ae  '."i  and  exe- 
cuted by  /racki-.ts  •il.J  <?<»•  ■'!  fw  tools.  It 
is  strin^re  l:.d«*ed.  it  Is  p  iir  ■»''1  >ut.  that  a 
wave  of  antl-SemltIsm — <is  it  Is  falsely 
described — should  take  place  almost  slmul- 
t'u-.eousJv  In  West  GTinanv  I'a'.v  France, 
.^nd  the  United  States 

Mr.  Khruahchev's  tactics  are  not  difllcult 
to  understand.  He  wants  to  create  a  strong 
sentiment  against  the  German  Republic  In 
order  to  have  a  be'ter  chance  to  settle  the 
Berlin  question  In  keeping  with  h!<i  own 
plans  and  wishes.  And  what  better  platform 
can  he  devise  to  gnln  to  his  side  the  senti- 
ment of  the  free  world  for  a  Kremlin  solu- 
tion of  Berlin  than  to  revive  the  hate  and 
fear  of  nasism  In  the  hearts  of  the  p'^ople  of 
Western  Europ>e  and  America? 

That  the  Red  czar  Is  determined  to  renew 
his  demands  for  his  own  solution  of  the  Ber- 
lin question  became  obvious  last  week  when 
he  entertained  the  heads  of  the  Western 
diplomatic  mlaelons  to  the  8crvtet  Union  at 
the  Russian  New  Year  celebration.  There. 
after  the  usual  toasta  for  relaxation  of  ten- 
sions were  drunk.  Mr.  Khrushchev  told  the 
American,  British,  and  French  Ambassadors 
separately  that  he  will  not  tolerate  further 
stalling  on  the  Berlin  question.  whl<?h  must 
be  settled  according  to  his  llehts  at  the 
forthcoming  summit  meeting.  He  was 
truculent  and  aggressive 

The  clamor  that  nazlsm  Is  not  d-ad  In 
Germany  has  been  one  of  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
stock  acciisatlons  against  the  West  German 
Republic    ever    since    he    assumed    absolute 


powwr  m  the  s.i^-1-t  T'  ion  He  has  used  It  In 
s.n  p<Tin-t  to  il  sAA/^ -:iat«  Germany  fnxn  the 
NATO  ^JnC.  i«  usi!  ;?  It  now  In  expectation  at 
crek.iijf  ft  str  >;  anU-German  sentiment  In 
uie  frae  w  -rid  which  would  sarvs  his  own 
purposes  of  est.  TilshlnK  ti.e  Communist 
hc^er-.ioi.y  In  uiat  mil  BrcU>r  of  free 
liur  »pe 

Thf  hc«>i  t,'anlfirr  >>'  ft  haj^dfi  1  (if  cracJtjx>ts 
Who  t>fc&r.--  un'Ait liru'  ■'  '>r  '>t hrrwLs*-  ;he 
to<  Is  of  1.18  H^i'-iite  cauacd  in  upr'iar  which 
may  have  been  fatal  to  the  policies  of  the 
tree  countries  At  the  same  time.  In  order 
not  to  disturb  the  prospacts  tor  a  relAxau.n 
•A  tension.  UtUe  la  being  aald  in  the  West 
ab<  ut  continuous  systeanatlc  antl-Semltism 
which  has  been  endemic  in  Ruasla  since  the 
days  of  the  cbmtb  aad  hss  been  wororned 
diinnk:  ti.e  regimes  of  Statin  juid  K.'-.ru- 
ihchev 

.■\atl-Semltlsin  arnl  ('wnm  inl^ti  work 
hand  la  bSAd.  Oi..y  Uie  -<>rn  >. \ini*t8  know 
how  to  use  the  anU-demiu%  i:  '  :ie  .'ree  wtjrid 
fur  their  ■  wn  poUtlc*!  purp<jMjs. 

F-  )n.  tlie  Chicago  Tribune,  Jan.  20.   I»e0| 
BfivN  RxpcwTS  Paoor  Fottkd  of  Rms'  Plot — 
Exposes    ANTT-JrwiSH  Campmgn  Plan 

BuKN.  January  19. — The  Government  as- 
serted Tuesday  that  It  now  has  proof  that 
"Communist  Influences  were  behind  the 
worldwide  antl-Semltlc  incidents  of  recent 
w-'eks.*' 

K  Government  spokeenaan  said  the  arresta 
Monday  night  of  three  antl -Jewish  slogan 
Bcrawlers  at  Lehrte,  near  Hannover,  oonflrmed 
Intelligence  reports  that  had  been  in  Gov- 
ernment hands  for  some  time. 

The  spokesman  said  the  Information  In  tha 
reports,  part  of  which  was  pubiu-he<i  M  ^nUy, 
said  the  central  committee  of  u.--  ka  t  i  ler- 
man  Sociai  1st  Unity  (Communist)  i  .:..  :i.et 
Last  January  to  lay  plans  for  aiv  ■  :..iufl 
Incidents  to  brlnj;  West  Oermanj  Into  dis- 
repute. 

AN  AKSON  ATTKMPT 

Authorities  pressing  an  Inveetlgatlon  Into 
whetlaer  East  Germany  Is  behind  the  ciirrent 
ovtbraak  of  swastika  daubing  and  hate  slo- 
gans also  announced  the  arrest  of  a  sroKpActed 
neo-Nazi  student  In  West  Berlin. 

An  arson  attempt  on  a  synagofrje  in  Am- 
berg,  northern  Bavaria,  last  Saturday  was 
disclosed.  An  oll-soeked  doormat  was  net 
on  lire  In  a  woodshed  at  the  svi.ftu-  >cut>  but 
firemen  quenched  the  blaae  quickly. 

The  three  persons  arrested  at  Lehrte  were 
caught  In  the  act  of  painting  the  words  "Jews 
get  out  ■  on  the  walls  of  houses  in  black  ink. 
Kurt  Thomas,  $3;  Kurt  Blank,  25;  and  Wolf- 
gang Hulltschke,  28,  were  said  to  have  been 
carrying  a  hand -p>aln  ted  poster  with  the  saoie 
words  on  It  as  well  as  a  swastika. 

AT  TOUTH  mSTIVAI, 

Polloe  said  Blank  had  taken  part  In  tlM 
1851  East  Berlin  Communist  world  youth  fes- 
tival and  Hulltschke  was  arrested  In  1951 
while  Illegally  trying  to  travel  to  East  Ger- 
many for  the  festival. 

Police  In  West  Berlin  announced  the  ar- 
rest of  Wollgang  Solonclz.  21,  a  member  ot 
the  banned  neo-Naal  National  Touth  of  Ger- 
many organisation.  He  Is  suspected  of  hav- 
ing links  with  Kast  Oerman  Communist  of- 
Qclals. 

MINISTIK  TO  STAT 

•nieodoT  Oberlaender,  West  Germany's  con- 
troversial minister  for  refugee  affairs,  said 
Tuesday  he  has  no  Intention  of  resigning. 

The  55-year-old  ex-Nazi's  minister  issued 
an  ofBclal  statement  after  the  Hamburg  news- 
paper Die  Welt  appeared  with  a  story  that 
Oberlaender — accused  of  participating  In 
mass  killings  Ln  German -occupied  Poland  In 
1941 — had  given  to  understand  he  would  leave 
Chancellor  Konrad  Adenavier's  cabinet.  Ob- 
erlaender repeatedly  has  denied  the  mass 
death  charges. 
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HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  TO  DR.  FRANCIS 
E.  TOWNSEND 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
can  congratulate  Dr.  Francis  E.  Town- 
send  on  reaching  his  93d  birthday. 
Not  only  is  this  an  achievement  in  itself, 
but  Dr.  Townsend  has  devoted  more  than 
the  past  quarter-century  to  forwarding 
the  program  he  founded  and  he  is  still 
going  strong.  The  Townsend  Clubs  if 
America  urge  us  to  utilize  the  talents 
and  abilities  of  our  senior  citizens  This 
is  an  important  segment  of  our  f>opula- 
tion  too  often  forgotten.  It  is  a  shame 
to  neglect  these  p)eople,  and  to  ignore 
the  fine  work  they  can  contribute  toward 
our  national  goals. 

Thanks  to  spectacular  advances  in 
nutrition,  medicine  and  public  health, 
today  there  are  14  million  Americans 
over  age  65.  These  are  the  retirement 
years,  the  golden  years,  when  men  and 
women  who  have  worked  hard  can  settle 
down  In  dignity  and  peace  But  far  too 
often,  many  of  our  people  are  finding  the 
"golden  years"  tarnished  with  sorrow, 
pain  and  poverty. 

Th?  problem  of  our  elder  citizens  is  in 
two  areas — ill  health  and  low  income.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  special  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Problems  of  the  Aged  and  the 
Aginr.  headed  by  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Stmator  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  McNa- 
MARA 1  will  continue  Its  work  on  these 
problems. 

Our  most  fitting  tribute  to  Dr.  Town- 
send  on  this  occasion  would  be  to  give 
every  attention  to  the  urgency  of  this 
task.  This  has  been  his  dedicated  work 
in  the  past  decades.  I  join  in  extending 
him  my  congratulations  and  best  wishes 
on  hif;  93d  birthday.  May  he  be  blessed 
witl-i  continued  good  health,  and  hap- 
piness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  lb  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  Is  concluded. 


FEDERAL  ELECTIONS   ACT  OF    1959 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  <S.  2436)  to  revise  the  Fed- 
eral election  laws,  to  prevent  corrupt 
practices  in  Federal  elections,  and  for 
other  purjxjses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr.  HenningsI.  designated 
"1-13-60 — D,"  proposing  substitutes  for 
certain  subsections  of  the  bill. 


60CI.\L  SECURITY  SHOULD  BE 
EXIMNDED  AND  RK'IIREMENT 
PAYMENTS  INCREASED 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr  President. 
25  years  ago  next  August  the  Con- 
gress overwhelmingly  enacted  the 
most  humane  and  advanced  social  legis- 
lation    in     our     Nation's     history — the 


Social  Security  Act.  This  despite  op- 
position of  those  who  termed  it  state 
socialism." 

The  man  who  proposed  this  lopisla- 
tion  and  whose  signature  placed  it  on 
the  statute  books  is  dead.  This  is  one 
of  the  many  imprints  that  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  has  left  upon  the  pages  of 
history. 

Today,  under  the  beneficent  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  more  than  72  million 
Americans,  employed  and  self-employed, 
have  assurance  that  in  their  old  age 
they  will  enjoy  a  measure  of  security. 

But,  I  regret  to  say,  Mr.  President,  it 
Is  not  enough. 

America  has  never  been  a  Nation  con- 
tent to  stand  still  and  rest  on  the  laurels 
its  great  achievements  have  won.  It  has 
been  our  tradition  and  our  history, 
rather,  always  to  move  forward.  Always 
to  take  newer  and  ever  greater  steps  in 
the  interests  of  our  Nation  and  its  citi- 
zens. 

This  same  tradition.  I  assert,  must 
continue  to  be  applied  in  the  field  of 
important  social  legislation. 

Since  passage  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  of  1935.  Congress  has  made  changes 
in  the  act  in  keeping  with  fast-changing 
times.  We  have  a  duty  to  further  expand 
and  liberalize  this  program  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation  and  its  citizens. 

It  is  my  happy  personal  recollection 
that,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  helped  draft  the  present 
liberalized  and  expanded  social  security 
program. 

However,  in  the  decade  just  passed, 
the  need  for  broader,  more  sweeping 
changes  has  outstripped  our  efforts  to 
meet  that  need. 

Our  social  security  program  today  does 
not  give  enough  protection  to  enough 
p)eople.  It  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
times,  nor  has  it  kept  pace  with  expand- 
ing needs  of  our  elderly  citizens. 

When  the  Social  Security  Act  became 
law.  there  were  fewer  than  7  million 
Americans  65  years  old  or  older. 

Today,  there  are  nearly  16  million; 
and  by  1975,  many  experts  believe,  there 
will  be  more  than  20  million. 

Because  today  most  of  our  over-65 
population  have  inadequate  incomes. 
most  do  not  receive  private  pensions, 
most  cannot  afford  proper  medical  care, 
and  many  are  ill -housed,  it  is  clear  that 
expansion  on  a  broad  level  in  social  se- 
curity must  be  made  now  to  avoid  a 
catastrophe  of  sweeping  proportions 
among  our  aged  in  the  future. 

CRASH    PROGR.'^M 

Indeed.  Mr.  President,  in  this  25th 
anniversary  year  and  in  the  1st  year 
of  a  new  decade  of  challenge,  the  time 
has  come  for  a  major  breakthrough,  a 
crash  program  m  social  security. 

Piecemeal,  patchwork,  and  after-the- 
fact  legislation  have  proved  inadequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  Americas  elderly 
population.  We  must  learn  to  antici- 
pate needs,  not  get  taneled  in  the  con- 
fusion of  interpreting  tliem  long  after 
they  have  swept  onto  the  scene. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  no  longer 
can  afford  to  handicap  its  elderly  with 
Inadequate  benefits  and  inadequate 
health    protection    while,    at    the    same 


time  confining  them  to  an  unrealistic. 
unfair,  and  unnecessary  earrunps  limit 
of  $1,200  annually. 

This  limit  must  be  raised  to  $3,000  to 
enable  many  of  our  older  people  to  enjoy 
a  decent  American  standard  of  living 
without  adding  extra  burdens  to  the 
taxpayers. 

This  pre.sent  limitation  is  not  realistic. 
It  imposes  cruel  financial  punishment 
on  persons  still  able  to  work  after  65 
and  denies  them  a  right  they  have 
earned  by  their  own  contributions  into 
the  social  security  fund.  Their  work 
and   money  have  built   this  fund. 

As  a  trial  lawyer  in  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
for  many,  many  years,  going  into  court 
day  after  day,  trying  p>ersonal  injury 
and  other  lawsuits,  I  have,  since  1935. 
seen  the  life  expectancy  of  American 
citizens  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Those  of  us  who  have  experienced 
tragedy  in  our  own  families,  as  I  have, 
and  who  have  lost  dear  ones,  know  that 
medical  science  is  on  the  brink  of  find- 
ing a  cure  for  cancer.  It  is  generally 
known  that  science  also  may  soon  dis- 
cover how  to  prevent  heart  attacks  in 
many  cases,  which,  as  Senators  know, 
cause  so  many  untimely  deaths  to  men 
in  their  forties  and  fifties. 

UNREALISTIC    LIMIT 

When  those  two  things  have  been  ac- 
complished by  our  medical  research, 
then,  indeed,  life  expectancy  will  go 
higher  and  higher,  and  men  and  women 

of  65,  70.  and  75  will  have  the  ability 
to  participate  in  gainful  employment 
after  retirement.  So  it  is  very  unfair 
and  very  unrealistic  to  impose,  as  the 
present  social  security  law  does,  a  limit 
of  $1,200  a  year.  Otherwise,  a  retired 
person  may  not  receive  the  social  secu- 
rity retirement  payment  for  which  he 
paid  premiums  curing  his  active  life- 
time. 

If  there  is  no  substantial  increa.se  in 
the  earnings  limit,  the  so-called  soanng 
sixties  will  never  leave  the  launching 
pad  for  millions  of  our  elderly  citizens 

But  more  than  this  is  needed  if  we  are 
to  bring  our  social  security  program 
truly  up  to  date  in  keeping  with  the 
expanding  needs  of  our  people 

Retirement  benefits,  which  now  aver- 
age only  S72  a  month,  should  be  in- 
creased by  at  least  10  percent:  and  the 
minim -am  benefit  payment,  now  $33  a 
month,  sho'uld  be  increased  sub.'«taniially. 
Because  of  present  surplus  and  premiums 
constantly  coming  in.  the  procram  uill 
remain  actuarially  sound.  After  all. 
there  is  now  $22  billion  m  the  social 
security  reserve  fund.  That  is  $22  bil- 
lion, not  S22  mi'.lion.  So.  without  im- 
pairing the  fund  in  any  manner,  Con- 
gre.ss  can  certainly  increase  the  retire- 
ment paymeni*  by  at  least    10  percent. 

It  is  a  fact  that  we  have  dealt  un- 
reahsMcally  and  unimaginatively  uith 
the  problems  of  disabled  workers. 

Crippling  disability  is  no  less  tragic 
at  30  than  at  50.  No  less  final  in  de- 
stroying the  ability  to  work  and  earn 
a  decent  living 

Once  a  doctor,  or  group  of  doctors, 
declares  a  worker  to  be  disabled,  it 
should  be  possible  for  him  to  begin  re- 
ceiving social  security  retirement  pay- 
ments immediately,  no  matter  wiiat  his 
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age.  Such  payments  should  continue  if 
periodic  medical  examinations  show  that 

he  is  totally  and  permanently  disabled 
and  unemployable.  The  needs  for  food, 
housing,  and  health  care  are  inexorable. 
They  do  not  wait  until  a  man  becomes  50. 

I  further  assert  that  a  disabled  In- 
sured worker  must  receive  all  he  is  en- 
titled to  under  the  social  security  law 
Without  sufTermg  deduction  of  fur.ds 
granted  under  any  other  Federal  or  St.ite 
administered  program. 

Mr.  F*resident,  with  tiiese  three  basic 
improvement.s — incr^^a.sed  earnmg-s  hmit. 
incr^:^ased  b?nefit  and  elimination  of  Liie 
arbitrary  age  50  before  disabled  workers 
can  collect  beneflta — the  1960's  could 
well  be  the  decade  the  1950  s  should  have 
been  in  the  field  of  .-ocial  leg  siation. 

TR-*VcrL    BT    MCLK    THAU* 

It  seems  trarric  that  a  hu.ee,  Important 
and  deser\hn-,'  secrment  of  our  population 
has  been,  economically  speaking,  travel- 
ling by  mule  tr.im  while  most  of  our 
society  has  traveled  by  jet. 

I  refer  to  our  fast-^rcwin?  r';  .'  ;"ion 
of  persons  over  65. 

Today,  three-fifths  of  all  Americans 
ov^r  65  have  les.s  th.^n  $1,000  money  in- 
com.e  annually.  Four-Tfths  have  less 
than  S2  000. 

Ai'ed  widows,  m*^?*;  of  \rhom  are  on 
social  security,  are  the  most  impover- 
ished group  in  Am':>rica,  They  receive 
on  the  average  only  556  a  month  M3Cial 
security. 

Coinciding;  with  thf  e  hock.n-j  "at  .5- 
tics  is  the  f.ict  that  life  expectancy  of 
Americans  is  ccnstant'.v  increasine  The 
consequences  of  lor.-'er  life  on  !•  S5.  m  npy 
hold  oui  the  prns;;-)cct  of  an  incr  •a^m^'lv 
impov°ris;.ed.  rapidly  .xpanding  elderly 
population. 

Only  an  ostrich  would  fail  to  see  that 
care  of  the  as:ed  has  become  a  ma'or 
nati.rrial  pr  jb^-m.  Th;-  r.  t  ■  b'^'r.  made 
shockingly  clear  in  hearm^-s  conductAd 
bv  mv  able  ari  ri'-'^tir^ulsh^d  cnllea  ne, 
the  Senator  frcm  Michiran     Mr   MrN/\- 

Part  of  this  d^-ep-rocted  problem  c\xVi. 
be  met  and  solved  through  basic  im- 
provements in  the  S<  cial  Sec  .rilv  Art. 
The  •.<.  a.e  base  for  ovfraee  and  coilfc- 
tjon  of  soc.al  ser;ntv  tax  sho^ild  be  m- 
crea.sed  to  $6  000  and  th^  n  t  wr  Id  fn.low 
that  retirement  pavments  wo  :ld  also  be 
hi.rher 

Finally,  Mr  Pre^^ident,  our  social  «!o- 
curity  proiiram  should  be  universal,  cov- 
erin_'  all  em..ilovf  d  ..nd  .self-rnit>lnvp<l. 
whatever  t:.e  occuj   .t:on  or  nro:-«;.«;um. 

F'or  year.s.  the  ru'.. nir  chiu  <  '  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  it^ 
powerful  lohby  :n  Wash.n£rt-on.  have 
stool  in  the  v^-ay  of  inclu.-ion  of  the 
medical  profession  under  the  berif  :lrpnt 
provisions  of  the  social  s;>cur.tv  pro  ram. 

They  have  even  resisted  the  st-o:  .; 
spntiment  within  the  ranks  of  the  .^MA 
iioC'.;'  to  give  coverage  to  do-  tors, 

Whcrerer  doctors  have  b«>en  polled — 
in  Ohio.  Peruvsyl\-«n.a,  New  York  a.^d 
other  St«t'« — from  SO  to  71  P"  rt>»nt  nf 
Uiem  h,.\e  expres.^t>ii  themselvo,  in  favor 
of  ooaopulsory  social  secuntv  co\-»»rw»» 

Notwithstaixtlnar  thts  cKar-'ut  erl- 
denoe  that  medical  men  rf»ner:^lly  de-un» 
to  be  IncliKlfd  within  the  prr>vis:on?;  of 
our   socir.l   secur.ty    law    State  mp^liral 


associations  and  the  American  Medical 
Association  continue  to  bar  the  door. 

DENTI.STS     \      TIE)    FOR    Ci'.TR  fGB 

Men  of  the  dental  profession  ar-^  pro- 
tected by  the  Social  Security  .^ct  Th-^y 
were  not  dra,_'ooned  into  the  program. 
They  voted  for  coverage  In  referendums 
conducted  by  their  various  State  dental 
as.soc.at:an.s. 

Lawyers,  too,  are  covered.  Responding 
to  the  request  of  th^  va.st  majority  of 
lawyers,  Congress  3  years  ago  voted  to 
include  self-employed  attorneys  at  law 
under  social  security. 

Only  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, through  its  leaders — that  little 
group  of  willful  men  who  rake  in  money 
from  the  medical  profession  and  pay  It 
out  in  salaries  to  themselves  and  In 
moneys  to  hire  a  lobby  in  Washington — 
has  prevented  the  same  coverage  for 
physicians  and  surgeons,  despite  mount- 
ing evidence  that  most  doctors  them- 
selves want  it.  The  evidence  shows  that 
70  percent  of  the  physicians  and  sur- 
geons in  the  United  States  desire  to  be 
included  under  the  social  security  law. 

Since  1935,  and  at  the  present  time, 
the  American  Medical  Association  has 
vigorously  opposed  the  inclusion  of  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  under  social  secu- 
rity coverage. 

About  5  years  ago.  as  president  of  the 
Cuyahoga  County  Bar  Association,  which 
Is  the  second  largest  county  bar  associa- 
tion In  the  United  States,  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  appear  as  a  witness  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  urge  that  self-em- 
ployed lawyers  be  included  within  the 
coverage  of  social  security.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  was  because  I  made  a  good  wit- 
ness— lawTers  never  make  good  wit- 
nesses— but  it  is  a  fact  that  shortly  after 
that  time  Congress  voted  to  include  self- 
employed  attorneys  at  law.  responding? 
to  the  request  of  the  vast  majority  of 
law>-ers  of  the  United  States  to  have 
this  coverage. 

But  the  attitudes  and  actions  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  keep  doc- 
tors as  the  only  professional  men  who 
are  still  holdouts. 

Physicians  and  surgeons  who  helped 
bring  us  into  the  world  are  not  pro- 
tected by  social  security  by  reason  of  the 
failure  of  the  .small  reactionary  group 
of  rilers,  or  dictators,  operating  the 
American  Medical  Association  to  repre- 
sent the  views  of  the  membership — of  the 
thousands  of  physicians  and  surgeons 
w"ho  are  the  rank  and  file  members  of 
the  American  Medical  Association. 

Incidentally,  those  of  the  undertaking 
profession  or  occupation  or  business, 
who  help  take  u>  out  of  the  world,  do 
have  covem^'^  upfl'^r  so?tal  security,  but 
the  fine  mMif^a;  men  of  our  country, 
■y'r.->  :  -Ip  hnn--;  us  into  th»>  world,  are 
deni'vl  cov<»rae-  thrriueh  tlie  action  of 
their  own  leaders,  who  ar**  mislra  :  n7 
them. 

Social  secirlty  Is  an  !n  urun***  '•t'^- 
t^m :  and  it  mM'^t  r**na'n  '^  Thi':  ;  n-^t 
»  m^;t»  pr:j;ion  system.  It  hs  attuan- 
ally  .^''1  und. 

Oiir  sryial  sr^';rity  rvrtTn  d'?*^  not 
comi^ete  with  pvimtr  pen'.nn  plans  brrt 
Is  romple^meiitjiry  and  siipph  m»»ntAry  to 

thfMTl. 
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Our  social  security  program  Is  a  pay- 
as-you-go  program.  We  must  keep  it 
sound  in  every  respect. 

The  hope  we  all  cherish  is  an  old  age 
free  from  care  and  want.  To  that  end 
people  toil  patiently  and  live  closely, 
seeking  to  save  something  for  the  day 
when  they  can  earn  no  more. 

There  was  no  more  pitiful  tragedy 
than  the  lot  of  the  worker  who  had 
struggled  all  his  life  to  gain  a  compe- 
tence and  who.  at  65.  was  poverty 
stricken  and  dependent  upon  charity. 

The  dignity  of  every  individual  Is  in- 
volved. Something  deep  inside  a  per- 
son Is  offended  if,  after  a  lifetime  of 
productive  effort,  all  he  or  she  gets  is  a 
handout. 

An  adequate  old-age  Insurance  pro- 
gram, reasonable  aid  to  the  unfortu- 
nate, and  extension  of  retirement  bene- 
fits is  not  statlsm,  nor  Is  it  socialism. 

If  American  industry — big  business- 
can  afford  to  pay  huge  pensions  to  re- 
tired officials  who  do  ru)t  need  them,  is 
It  state  sorlali.sm  when  the  people's  rep- 
resentatives impose  a  tax  on  industry 
and  on  employees  and  self-employed  to 
pay  retirement  and  total  disability  pen- 
sions or  social  scciu'lty  payments  to 
those  who  need  them? 

In  expanding  the  system  of  safe- 
guards asrain-st  the  hazards  and  cruelty 
of  r>enniless  old  age  or  crippling  disa- 
bility, new  concepts  of  security  and  hu- 
man dignity  are  involved,  as  well  as  a 
new  relationship  between  the  Individual 
and  his  Government. 

Mr.  President.  I  assert  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  provide  reasona- 
ble security  for  the  aged  and  less  fortu- 
nate among  us  without  in  any  way  sac- 
rificing that  liberty  which  we  know  aa 
the  American  way  of  life. 

The  truth  is.  Mr.  President,  that  U.e 
adoption  of  a  modernized  and  expaoded 
social  security  program  such  as  I  have 
outlined  here  today  will  mean  a 
stronger,  more  vibrant  America,  a  na- 
tion of  expanded  opportunity  for  all. 
where  no  one  is  forgotten,  where  the 
young  have  faith  and  the  aged  hav« 
hope,  and  where  the  dignity  of  the  in- 
dividual is  still  looked  upon  as  the  high- 
est goal  of  civilized  society. 


FEDERAL  ELECTIONS  ACT  OF  1959 

The  Senate  resumed  the  conskleratioa 
of  the  bill  (S.  2436;  to  revise  the  Pederai 
election  laws,  to  prevent  corrupt  prac- 
tices In  Federal  elections,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  HENNINGS  obtained  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cas« 
of  South  Dakota  in  the  chair).  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Henn'incsI  d-r.Msnated  "1-30-60-D  " 

Mr.  KUCPIEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  Irom  MiflBOttri  yM*.  to  permit 
me  to  suctofit  the  ateenceof  a  quoruia. 
so  that  Senators  on  this  side  of  Uie  ai.v:.3 
may  come  to  the  Chamber* 

Mr.  HKNNTNOS.  Mr.  P-^^;d- nt  I 
yieW  to  the  nsststant  mtnority  lead  r  for 
that  purpoer 

Mr,  KUCIIFX.  I  suggest  the  abscact 
of  a  q'»or;rm. 


The  PRESIDING  OPT-TCER  The 
clerk  will  call  Uie  roll. 

The  l?gLslative  clt  rk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HENNINOS  Mr.  President,  I  a'^k 
unanimous  con.stnt  that  tiie  ordtr  for 
the  quo.-um  call  be  rescinded. 

The  I'RESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr,  Case 
of  South  Dakota  in  the  chair*.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  liENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  called  up  my  amendment  let- 
tered "D";  and  the  pending  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  that  amendment,  which 
would  change  the  definition  of  the  term 
"political  committee."  so  it  would  cover 
intrastate  committees. 

At  that  time  there  was  considerable 
di.scusslon  about  the  aggregate  amount 
which  would  require  a  committee  to  re- 
port in  any  calendar  year.  The  present 
distingi  ished  occupant  of  the  chair  <Mr. 
Cask  of  South  Dakota)  and  I  have  also 
discussed  this  matter.  I  have  welcomed 
his  support  and  consideration  and  very 
strong  and  sincere  feelings  about  the 
pending  proposed  legislation. 

After  further  considering  the  matter 
with  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  I  now  modify  the 
amendment  by  striking  out  on  page  1  of 
the  amendment,  in  line  6,  and  on  page  2, 
In  line  4.  the  figure  "$1,000",  as  it  relates 
to  the  aggregate  amoimt;  and  I  substi- 
tute therefor  •'$2,500  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  has  a  right  to  modify 
his  amendment;  and  the  amendment,  as 
modifle<l,  will  t»e  read. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  clerk  reads  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  I  wish  to  make  a  further  modi- 
fication by  means  of  language  which 
was  contained  in  my  original  bill,  as  in- 
troduced in  1955  and  in  1957;  and,  in- 
deed, it  was  also  in  the  bill  which  was 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration during  the  last  session.  I 
make  these  modifications  because  I  do 
not  feel  that  they  materially  or  in  any 
substantial  way  affect  the  philosophy 
or  the  broad  purposes  of  the  bill;  and 
especially  is  that  true  in  the  case  of  the 
amendment  which  requires  that  the 
committees  in  a  State  make  a  report. 

After  discussion  with  the  learned  jun- 
ior Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keat- 
ing) and  others,  and  after  considerable 
reflection  and  further  consideration, 
both  lajst  night  and  today.  I  believe  that 
these  modifications  should  be  made  in 
order  that  we  may  not  find  ourselves 
parting  company  upon  matters  which 
really  a:-e  not  essential,  but  relate  only — 
as  in  Uie  one  instance — to  the  sum  of 
money  to  be  specified :  and  bearing  in 
mind  tlat,  undrr  th.e  pruvi.^ions  of  the 
modifled  amendment,  all  amouir.s  of 
$2,500  or  more — irvstead  of  the  former 
provision  for  all  anvmnts  of  $1,000  or 
more — lau.^t  b*^  leixrted  by  every  com- 
mittee; and  also  btanng  in  mind  that 
the  am* ndinent  does  nut  contain  a  pro- 
vision which  would  prevent  tJie  creation 
and  •*^  .ilih.slinunl  of  any  nanit)^r  of 
funcHoiunK  committ«"es.  so  lon.i:  as  they 
reporte<l  «ilhm  the  meaning  of  ti>e  act, 
so  the  I  ublic  miphi  know  the  number  of 
coinnu:  fTs  formed  atid  exi^aguig  ui  ac- 
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tivily  in  behalf  of  any  candidate  fur 
election  to  public  office. 

So.  in  addition  to  chivnging  the 
amount  '  $1,000"  to  "$2  SOO."  winch  mod- 
ification will  to  some  extent  simphly  the 
repKjrting  by  some  commiiiees — inas- 
much as  tlie  committees  within  the 
States  will  not  in  any  wise  be  limited 
numerically,  but  will  be  limited  only  as 
to  the  reporting  requirement — I  also 
modify  the  amendment  by  reinserting 
provisions  similar  to  those  contained  in 
the  bill  which  I  introducexi  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  session.  Tiierefore.  I 
undertake  to  further  modify  the  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

On  page  7,  following  line  25,  insert  tlae 
following : 

(e)  The  reports  required  to  be  filed  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  also  con- 
tain a  list  of  the  names  of  candidates  In 
whose  behalf  contributions  were  received  or 
expenditures  made.  In  the  case  of  political 
committees  supporting  more  than  one  can- 
didate (and  State  and  local  candidates),  the 
amount  of  the  total  expenditures  allocable 
to  each  candidate — 

(1)  shall  be  in  the  same  ratio  as  expendl- 
ttires  on  behalf  of  each  candidate  for  print- 
ing and  advertising,  radio  time,  and  televi- 
sion time  bears  to  the  total  of  such  expendi- 
tures, or 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  have  available  a 
copy  of  his  amendment,  as  modified? 

Mr  HHJ^NINGS.  Yes.  Mr.  President; 
and  I  am  about  to  send  it  to  the  desk. 

I  wanted  to  explain  it  briefly,  as  I 
went  along. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  for  this 
amendment  is  that  a  number  of  Sena- 
tors last  night  asked  a  number  of  pene- 
trating, and  I  think  important,  questions 
relating  to  the  allocation  of  expendi- 
tures where  a  committee  supports  more 
than  one  candidate;  and,  in  conformity 
with  and  in  compliance  with  suggestions, 
on  which  my  colleatiue  the  jimlor  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  I  Mr.  Keating  1  has 
been  consulted  as  well,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  might  have  an  even  more  salu- 
tary effect — as  I  thought  it  would  in 
1955  and  1957  when  I  introduced  bill.s — 
to  try  to  allocate,  as  between  candidates, 
the  amount  spent. 

I  imderstand  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Keating  1  desires  to  say  some- 
thing about  this  modification  as  well,  and 
for  that  purpose  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
yield  to  him,  or  to  yield  to  him  for  any 
other  purpose,  provided  I  do  not  lose  ilie 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  N'  w  Y   ;  k 

Mr.  KEATLNU.  Mr.  President.  I  JllI 
this  proposed  amendment,  wliich  is  sub- 
stantially, tliough  not  exactly,  the  same 
as  the  wording  of  the  bill  as  reported 
to  the  floor  previou.sly,  wiU  greatly 
strengthen  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment. A  possibility  that  worried  many 
of  us  was  ih.at  if  a  Mei":iber  of  Coiigress 
was  runnin*;:  on  Llic  same  ticket  with  a 
she:  iff,  clerk,  couiily  treasurer,  or  oUicr 
official,  ur.der  tlie  woixling  of  tlie  amend- 
ment n*;  submitted  originally,  if  a  ^x^ht- 
ical  commit t*^ — h>t  us  say  one  of  the 
party  ci^mmittces — supported  all  of  those 
candidates  tocether  and  spent  o\Tr 
si  0(X),  u  wouW  be  required  to  make  a 
Federal  repoit. 


I  concede  some  difficulties  in  the  allo- 
cation problem,  but  it  seems  to  me  the 
effect  of  this  proposal  is,  to  put  it  in  pos- 
sibly oversimplified ,  but  appro.ximately 
correct  language,  if  a  Member  of  Con- 
gre?ss  Wfcie  rmming  topether  wah  11 
other  candidates  and  tne  committee  sup- 
porting them  spent  the  same  amount  for 
all,  that  committee  would  not  have  to 
report  unless  it  actually  spent,  under  the 
original  wording,  over  $12,000. 

I  agree  with  the  suggestion  for  raising 
tlus  limit,  because  we  certainly  do  not 
want  to  unduly  burden  the  Pederai  svs- 
tem  with  reports,  and  there  will  be  a 
good  many  more  reports  coming  in  under 
this  amendment  than  came  in  today,  i 
support  raising  the  limitation  to 
$2,500 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  observe,  wiiiiout 
interrupting  the  Senators  train  of 
thought  on  the  matter,  there  is  of 
course,  no  magic  in  numbers.  The  fig- 
ure '•$1,000"'  was  selected  and  agreed 
upon  as  being  a  reasonable  figure.  Hav- 
ing received  suggestions,  including  the 
principal  suggestion  emanating  from  tne 
distinguished  occupant  of  the  chair  I  Mr. 
Case  of  South  Dakota],  that  tne  amount 
be  raised  to  $2,500.  I  can  see  that  it  will 
not  appreciably  affect  the  result  that  is 
sought,  because  the  reporting  provisions 
are  there  and  the  people  will  know  how 
many  substantial  committees  exist  and 
how  much  those  committees  have  spent 
on  behalf  of  the  candidates  of  any  can- 
didate or  group  of  candidates. 

Mr.  KEATING  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri.  I  feel  this  modification 
will  greatly  strcn':then  the  ame:;dment 
oCfered  by  the  Se:";ator  frcm  M:ssouri 
and  that  his  amendment  as  modified 
sliould  command  our  support. 

However,  Mr.  President.  I  beheve  it  is 
necessaiy,  since  this  proposal  amends  a 
different  section,  to  ask  unar.imous  con- 
sent, as  I  now  do,  that  this  ameridment 
be  considered  and  vot,ed  on  with  the 
original  amendment  ofiered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mi.sscun, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  orderea. 

The  clerk  would  like  to  hiave  the  Chair 
inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  if 
it  was  the  intent  of  the  Senator  from 
M.issouri  to  modify  his  amc!:idmcnt  orig- 
inally to  change  the  figure  "SI, 000  to 
•  $:.500"  in  both  places  where  it  occurs. 

Mr  HENNINGS.  Yes.  I  neglected  to 
mention  the  second  portion,  appearing 
on  page  2  of  the  amendment  at  line  4, 
and  I  appreciate  the  Chair's  calhng  that 
to  my  attention. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
now  has  the  amendment 

The  m.odifled  amendment  as  provided 
by  Mr   Hennings  is  as  follows: 

P..ge  3.  str.ke  uut  lines  3  to  12,  inclusive, 
ju.ci  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 

•■(3)  The  term  'political  conimlttee'  in- 
ciu.les  any  cca-nmltiee  asstx-iauon,  or  orgju.l- 
ratlon  «  Mch  nrcepts  c«.>ntributlons  or  makes 
expi  nrtMiirr*  in  an  asrvrrcaxe  amount  ex- 
c^'f^inft  %2  SOO  m  ar.T  calendar  year  foj'  the 
purfx>se  of  Uiflxiencing  t>r  atiemptlnp  to  in- 
fluence In  aiiT  m.Anner  »h»ts«.^r«r  the  elec- 
tion of  a  candidate  or  candidal**  or  pr*«l- 
denUiU  or  vice  presidential  electv^rs,". 
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On  page  16.  strike  out  lines  3  to  12.  Inclu- 
sive, and  insert  m  Ueu  thereof  the  fiilowin^ : 

"(3)  The  term  political  c<.mmi:'ee'  in- 
cludes any  committee.  assix-iatiDn.  or  or^rir.i- 
zatlon  which  accepts  contributions  or  n-.akea 
exf>encl;tures  In  an  aggregate  amount  ex- 
ceeding $2  500  In  any  calendar  year  for  the 
purptise  of  Influencing  or  attempting  to  in- 
fluence in  any  manner  whatsoever  the  elec- 
tion of  a  candidate  or  candidates  or  presi- 
dential or  vice  presidential  electors;". 

On  page  7.  following  line  25.  Insert  the 
following 

"ie>  The  reports  required  to  be  filed  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  also  con- 
tain a  list  of  the  names  of  candidates  In 
wh  )se  behalf  contributions  were  received  or 
expenditures  made  In  the  case  of  political 
ciimmittees  supporting  more  than  one  can- 
didate land  State  and  local  candidates),  the 
amount  of  the  total  expenditures  allocable 
to  each  candidate — 

"I  1 )  shall  be  in  the  5;ame  ratio  as  exp>endl- 
tures  on  behalf  of  each  candidate  for  print- 
ing and  advertising,  radio  time,  and  televi- 
sion time  bears  to  the  total  of  such  exp>endl- 
tujes.  or 

■  I  2  )  where  no  expenditures  were  made  for 
Federal  candidates  for  any  of  such  purposes 
there  shall  be  charged  to  each  Federal  candi- 
date an  amount  equal  to  the  full  expendi- 
ture divided  by  the  total  number  of 
candidates,  Federal  and  State;" 
except  that  expenditures  specifically  declg- 
nated  fir  an  individual  candidate  shall  be 
charged  :o  such  candidate. 

Page  8.  line  1.  atrllte  out  "(e)"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof   ',  f  i  ". 

'  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
Hennincs;   a.s  he  has  modified  it. 

Mr  HENNINGS  Has  my  colleague 
from  New  York  completed  his  discus- 
sion' 

I  Mr.  KEATING  I  am  thro-^-h. 
'  Mr  HENNING.-^  Mr  President,  by 
way  of  a  further  brief  explanation,  and  I 
shall  try  to  make  it  as  simple  and  under- 
standable as  I  am  able  to  do.  I  think  the 
test  of  the  existing  law  and  of  the  new 
bill  as  to  whether  a  political  commit- 
tee is  an  interstate  committee  would  no 
longer  apply,  becau-e.  in  calline;  up  the 
amendment  yesterday,  it  changed  the 
definition  of  "political  committee"  so 
that  it  would  cover  intrastate  committees 
or  committees  functioning  or  operating 
in  a  St-ate.  It  requires,  in  accordance 
with  the  modification  of  today,  any  com- 
mittee which  spends  in  excess  of  $2,500  m 
any  calendar  vear  for  the  purpose  of  m- 
fluencmg  Federal  elections  to  report. 

By  submitting  the  amendment  on 
primaries,  which  the  Senate-  adopted  late 
yesterday.  I  undertook  to  indicate.  Mr. 
President,  that  that  amendment  is  close- 
ly related  to  the  amendment  on  political 
committees. 

I  should  like  to  say  most  emphatically 
that  every  argument  for  or  against  the 
Inclusion  of  primaries  applies  to  the 
amendment  which  would  seek  to  broaden 
the  definition  of  political  committees. 
The  issues  involved  have  been  thorough- 
ly debated  for  4  days  by  the  Senate.  The 
main  question  was.  and  the  main  ques- 
tion still  is,  whether  we  want  to  be 
candid  and  open  and  forthright  in  re- 
porting to  the  American  people  the  uses 
of  money  in  Federal  Sections  I  think 
this  question  has  been  settled  partially 
by  the  Senate  as  a  result  of  the  vote  yes- 
terday, and  I  think  further  di.scussion  on 


that  point  certainly  would  serve  no  use- 
ful  purpose  at  this  time. 

I  wanted  to  clarify  one  point.  Mr. 
President. 

The  able  Junior  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  California,  the  assistant  minor- 
ity leader,  asked  me  last  night  whether 
the  cutoff  amount  of  $1,000.  which  is 
now  $2,500  because  of  the  modification, 
was  limited  to  contributions  and  expend- 
itures for  Federal  candidates  where  in- 
trastate committees  support  local.  State 
and  Federal  candidates. 

I  undertook  to  say  last  night,  and  I  re- 
peat today,  that  only  contribjtions  and 
expenditures  for  Federal  candidates  are 
included  in  the  cutoff  amount  of  $2,500. 
I  do  not  believe  there  was  any  doubt 
about  it  then,  and  I  think  the  language 
in  the  definition  is  clear  on  this  point. 

The  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
further  asked  me  how  the  Federal  por- 
tion of  expenditures  and  contributions 
could  be  determined  in  the  case  of  com- 
mittees supporting  candidates  on  differ- 
ent levels.  I  should  like  to  undertake  to 
again  say  that  beginning  with  the  orig- 
inal bill  which  I  introduced  in  1955  and 
continuing  with  the  subsequent  bills  of 
1957  and  1959  there  was  contained  in 
each  bill  the  broad  definition  of  the  term 
"political  committee"  as  it  appears  in  the 
present  amendment.  In  addition  to 
that,  and  because  of  this  definition,  the 
bills  of  1955  and  1957  included  an  ap- 
portionment provision,  to  further  clari- 
fy the  point  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  yesterday. 

I  have  always  thought  that  such  an 
apportionment  provision  was  really  a 
corollary  to  the  broader  definition  of 
"political  committee."  and  for  this  rea- 
son I  have  modified  my  amendment  to 
include  this  provision,  which  would  es- 
tablish rules  for  separating  expenditures 
made  for  Federal  candidates  from  those 
made  for  other  candidates. 

The  line  of  interrogation  pursued  last 
night  fiirther  convinced  me  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  original  bill  and  of  the 
position  I  had  undertaken  to  assume 
upon  it;  that  is  to  say.  that  we  should 
try  to  have  some  apportionment  provi- 
sion relating  to  a  committee,  when  it 
supports  more  than  one  candidate  for 
local.  State,  and  Federal  offices.  But 
this  does  not  in  any  sense  change  the 
essential  purpose  of  the  proposal. 

I  thmk  the  formula  is  very  simple. 
The  formula  would  require  political 
committees  to  report  the  names  of 
candidates  which  they  support,  and 
would  further  require  that  in  the  case 
of  committees  supporting  more  than 
one  Federal  candidate,  as  well  as  can- 
didates on  a  State  and  local  level,  the 
amount  to  be  allocated  to  each  candi- 
date should  be  determined  by  a  double 
formula  When  the  committee  made 
expenditures  for  printmg  and  advertis- 
ing, radio  and  television  time,  the  al- 
locable amount  should  be  determined 
by  the  ratio  of  such  expenditures  with 
respect  to  each  candidate  Where  no 
such  expenditure  was  made,  the  allo- 
cable amount  should  be  derived  by  the 
division  of  the  total  expenditures  by  the 
number  of  candidates  supported  by  the 
committee. 


Mr.  President,  that  seems  to  me  to  be 
about  as  close  as  we  can  approach  any 
fair,  reasonable,  and  honest  way  of  get- 
ting at  the  matter  of  a  committee  sup- 
porting more  than  one  candidate.  It 
would  cover  the  case  where  an  intra- 
state committee  transferred  to  another 
committee  a  sum  of  money  to  influence 
Federal  elections.  Furthermore,  ex- 
penditures specifically  designated  for  an 
individual  would  be.  under  the  formula, 
charged  to  that  candidate  and  to  no 
other. 

Thus  I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  modification  is  logically  intercon- 
nected with  the  amendment  on  the  re- 
definition of  the  term  "political  com- 
mittee." 

The  questions  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  and  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York 
prove  this.  I  think,  beyond  any  reason- 
able doubt.  I  urge  that  the  amendment, 
containing  the  modifications  which  have 
been  made,  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Morse  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona,  or  does  the  Senator  yield  the 
floor? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  will  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  yields  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr  President, 
has  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
been  agreed  to  by  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  only  been  modified;  it 
has  not  been  voted  on. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  modifica- 
tion has  not  been  voted  on. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not 
yet. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  the  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. The  Senator  from  Missouri  was 
modifying  his  own  amendment. 

Mr  HENNINGS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Which  requires  no 
approval,  of  course. 

Mr  HENNINGS.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  the  pending 
amendment  is  the  amendment  with  the 
$2,500  amount  rather  than  the  $1,000 
amount. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  permit  the  Chair 
to  interrupt  ■' 

The  Parliamentarian  states  that  it  is 
true    ordinarily    a    modification    to    an 


amendment  does  not  have  to  be  approved. 
In  this  instance  it  has  already  been 
agreed  to  that  in  respect  to  its  multiple 
parts  the  amendment  should  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc.  The  Parliamentanan  ulLs 
the  Chair  it  can  be  considered  en  bl(>r. 
Apparently  we  do  have  a  little  different 
situation  from  the  ordinary  situation, 
when  a  Senator  simply  asks  to  modify 
his  own  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.     I  yield. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      The 
Senator  from  Missouri  yields  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  proposed 
changes  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  has  heard  the  rc-quest  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  frc«n  Illinois  reserves  the  right 
to  object. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  shaU  not  object. 
E\-en  with  the  larger  amount.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  think  the  amendment  is  as  offen- 
sive as  it  was  before,  because  the  modi- 
fication of  the  amount  does  not  affect 
the  principle  involved.  I  thought  I  ut- 
tered my  own  sentiments  on  the  matter 
last  night,  and  there  is  \iery  little  I  have 
to  offer  on  the  subject  beyond  that. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  fur- 
ther resei-ving  the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  re.serves  the 
right  to  object. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  mv  reservation. 

Mr  KIAIING.  Mr.  President,  I 
p>oint  out  that  a  modification  of  the 
amount  is  only  one  of  the  modifications 
which  have  been  made  to  the  amend- 
ment, the  other  modification  being,  in 
substance,  to  provide  that  a  report  will 
be  required  only  when  the  $2,500  was 
spent  for  the  particular  candidate.  So 
if  there  were  a  proliferation  of  candi- 
dates it  would  require  an  allocation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  my 
request  was  that  all  modifications  b<:' 
accepted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reque.'^t  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana' 

Mr  DIRK."=EN  Mr  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  obi<^ct 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  reserves  the  right 
to  object,  and  is  recognized  for  his 
reservation. 

Mr.  niRKSKS.  Mr  Prp-vidr-nt,  I  will 
say  to  the  .Sonntor  from  New  York,  when 
he  used  the  word  "proliferation"  he  u.sed 
the  best  word  in  the  dictiona.'^'  to  Indi- 
cate precisely  what  is  going  to  happen. 
Mr.  KEATING.  I  learned  that  from 
my  friend. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  are  going  to 
proliferate  all  of  the  ri;fncultip.«;.  becau.«5e 
when  it  comes  time  for  a  county  com- 
mittee or  any  other  committee  to  set 
up  an  allocations  schcjne  on  its  books, 
to  see  how  it  can  separate  the  money 
which  will  come  into  a  common  treasury. 


as  to  how  much  is  .spent  for  the  con- 
gressional canduiate,  how  much  for  the 
.senatorial  candidate,  how  much  for  the 
sheriff,  how  much  for  the  Governor,  and 
how  much  for  the  cour.ty  coroner,  thai 
IS  when  the  difBcultief-  and  prolixities 
really  will  begm. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
minority  leader  has  approved  the  word 
■proliferation."  I  have  tried  to  avoid  it 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  because  it  is 
a  word  which  is  susceptible  of  many  in- 
terpretations. But  this  amendment 
would  certainly  proliferate  the  opportu- 
nity and  means  whereby  the  people  who 
vote,  the  American  public,  could  scru- 
tinize the  situation  to  determine  where 
the  money  being  sent  to  candidates  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  support- 
ing their  candidacies  is  coming  from.  It 
would  proliferate  the  op{X)rtunity  for 
any  candidate  adverse  to  the  candidate 
receiving  the  funds  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  the  source  of  the  funds,  the  num- 
ber of  committees,  and  all  other  things 
which  may  be  of  cognate  or  related 
interest. 

So  again  I  say  to  my  friend  the  able 
mmority  leader  that  we  may  use  the 
word  "proliferate"  in  many  senses.  I  be- 
Ueve  this  amendment  would  create  a 
proliferation,  so  to  speak,  by  increasingly 
making  abimdant  the  opportunity  of  the 
people  of  the  countrj-  to  know  who  is  be- 
hind campaign  financing,  where  the 
money  is  spent,  who  the  people  are  who 
contribute  it.  and  other  facts  as  to  which 
they  are  entitled  to  have  knowledge  in 
considering  the  qualifirations  of  a  can- 
didate, together  with  his  other  qualifi- 
cations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield  in  order  that 
the  Chair  may  submit  the  unanimous- 
consent  re<iue.st  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.    I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  I  Mr.  Mansfield]?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President, 
inasmucli  as  it  .seems  that  the  debate  on 
this  amendment  has  run  its  course,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tl.e 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  the  floor. 
Does  he  yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  yield  for  that 
purpose.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  T\ie 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
quorum  call  be  ri'«;c;ndpd 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  Mr. 
Morse  In  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
pending  amendment 

The  yea^  and  nays  were  ordered. 


THE  SPECIAL  MIIJK  PROGRAM 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy  1,  I  have  introduced  a  bill  <S. 


2751  <  to  maintain  the  special  milk  pro- 
!  ram  at  it.s  cmTent  rate  during  1960-61. 
To  continue  a.s  at  present,  the  program 
needs  more  funds  to  meet  the  steady  rise 
m  the  numbc-r  of  schools  and  school 
children. 

Mr  Presicent.  this  situation  is  graphi- 
cally p>ointcd  out  in  a  resolution  I  h;-. .e 
just  received  from  the  California  State 
Board  of  Agriculture.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  bein.?  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  oi-dered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  on  National  Special.  Milk  Pro- 
gram. Unanimously  Adopted  bt  California 
State  Boahd  of  AcKictrLTUXE,  Monday,  De- 
cember 21,   1959 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
authorized  the  use  of  the  funds  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk 
by  children  In  nonprofit  schools  of  high 
school  grade  and  under;  and 

Whereas.  In  1958,  Congress  authorized  a 
basic  annual  expenditure  of  not  to  exceed 
$75  million,  and  In  August  of  this  year  Con- 
gress Increased  the  1960  authorization  to  $81 
million  and  established  $84  million  for  1961; 
and 

Whereas  the  Director  of  the  F^^od  Distri- 
bution Division  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
AgricultiLral  Marketing  Service  has  advised 
the  California  State  Sui>erintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  that  effective  March  1.  1960, 
the  maximum  subsidy  per  half  pUit  would 
be  reduced  one-half  cent;  and 

Whereas  California  schools  entered  into 
the  program  In  good  faith  and  have  more 
than  doubled  milk  consumption  by  school 
children  since  1954.  A  reduction  In  the  rate 
of  reimbursement  in  the  face  of  rising  milk 
prices  will  force  schools  to  increase  charges 
to  pupils,  which  will  result  In  reduced  par- 
ticipation. A  decrease  in  the  rates  In  March 
and  a  return  to  the  original  rates  In  July 
will  cause  confusion  and  create  administra- 
tive difHculties  at  the  State  and  local  level: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  California  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  meeting  at  Sacramento,  Calif., 
on  December  21.  1959.  does  hereby  recom- 
mend that  sufficient  funds  be  made  available 
to  continue  the  special  milk  program  through 
this  current  school  year  witliout  change; 
and  be  it  further 

ResolJied.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
furnished  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
California,  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  California  congrrsslonal  delegation. 


THh  PATH  OF  WAR  OR  THE  PATHS 
OF  PEACE 

Mr.  HLTvIPHREY  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  thp  Record  an  article 
which  I  prepared  for  the  New  Year's  edi- 
tion of  the  Miami  News,  entitled  "The 
Path  of  War  or  the  Paths  of  Peace," 
wliich  e.xpre.'^ses  some  of  my  thoughts 
about  the  role  of  the  Umted  State*.-,  in 
Uie  comintj  decade. 

There  beme  no  ota.iection.  the  article 
was  ordered  tc  be  printed  in  the  Recorp, 
a5  follows: 

THE    PATH     or    WAR    OB    THE    PATHS    OF     PE.\CE 

(  By  Ser.ntor  HL'bert  H.  HuMrHH£T  i 
The  Rixtle?  ahead  could  mean  for  mankind 
peace  and  security,  or  they  could  be  the 
years  in  which  man  takes  tiie  final.  Irrevoca- 
ble plunge  into  dusfist^r.  American  leader- 
ship or  lack  of  it  may  weU  be  tlie  determin- 
ing factor. 
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Every  new  year  gives  each  man  and  na- 
tion a  chance  to  be^n  anew;  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  decade  seems  to  offer  the 
chance  to  think  boldly  ahead,  to  choose  new 
dlrectlona.  to  reach  more  confidently  toward 
a  better  and  more  Just  world  But  mankind 
enters  the  sixties  weighed  down  with  the 
terrible  burtlens  of  his  own  creation,  carry- 
ing Into  the  new  decade  with  him  weapf)na 
of  unimaginable  power  and  sophistication. 
By  comp>arlson  with  these  dark  works  of  man. 
we  have  been  able  to  fa.-.hion  only  the  most 
primitive  beginnings  of  new  institutions  de- 
signed for   living  and   not   for  dy'.n^ 

Like  legendatry  Prometheus,  man  is  dan- 
gerously close  to  becoming  the  permanent 
victim  of  his  own  thirst  for  knowledge  and 
power.  For  the  discovery  of  the  awful  se- 
crets of  the  atom  has  not  been  accompanied 
by  a  breakthrough  in  the  understanding  of 
man's  inner  nature  and  of  his  social  and 
political  in-stitutlons 

Other  world  developments,  not  confined 
to  the  great  leaps  forward  in  technology, 
cast  their  shadows  firward  into  the  sixties. 
The  ferment  in  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  continues.  The  steady  stream  of 
revolts  against  European  domination  has 
been  accompanied  by  an  amazing  record  of 
successes  in  overthrowing  corrvipt  and  anti- 
quated political  aJid  social  structures. 
While  the  Communists  have  sought  to  cap- 
ture the  leadership  of  these  revolutionary 
movements,  they  have  more  fundamental 
causes.  In  one  sense  they  are  the  fruit  of 
those  rising  expectations  first  kindled  in 
NDrth  America  In  1776,  fed  by  a  gradually 
rising  literacy  throughout  the  world,  and 
blown  Into  flame  by  the  passionate  dedica- 
tion to  freedom  of  men  like  Gandhi. 

The  economic  and  technological  successes 
of  the  Communists  must  continue  to  be 
reckoned  with  through  the  next  10  years. 
And  it  is  clearly  not  the  Soviet  Union  alone 
that  is  our  concern,  Russian  rockets, 
symbolizing  the  meteoric  rise  of  Soviet 
power,  have  tended  to  obscure  an  even  more 
m.assive  (perhaps  blcxxlier  and  more  ruth- 
less, to  be  sure)  reorganization  of  an  eco- 
nomically primitive  society  by  the  Commu- 
nists In  China,  We  of  the  free  world  must 
learn  to  recognize  these  successes  In  Indus- 
trialization as  a  most  fundamental  challenge 
to  our  survival. 

For  the  &jviet  challenge  Is  not  confined 
to  blunt,  direct  military  threat  and  economic 
competition.  The  material  achievements  of 
communism  Inevitably  make  a  strong  appeal 
to  the  billions  of  people  now  straining  to  rise 
from  the  mud  and  Qlth  of  centuries  of  re- 
pression in  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

At  the  same  time,  mankind  finds  at  the 
end  of  the  fifties  immeasurably  greater 
wealth  and  power  at  his  hsuid — power  and 
wealth  which  could  transform  life  for  half 
the  world  The  spectacular  advances  In 
nuclear  energy.  In  communications  and 
transportation,  have  overshadowed  other 
long  strides  forwM.-d — In  agricultural  pro- 
duction, for  example,  in  the  automation  of 
Industry,  and  in  gains  In  living  standards 
for  the  working  classes  In  America  and 
Europe  through  the  trade  union  movement. 
The  creation  of  huge  resources  of  disposable 
wealth  in  North  America,  and  more  lately  in 
Western  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  re- 
flects a  historic  achievement;  man  In  these 
arexs  is  now  capable  of  producing  far  more 
g  x)ds  and  services  than  he  can  possibly  con- 
sume. Few  have  yet  recognized,  moreover, 
that  American  surplus  food  and  fiber  pro- 
duction is  real  wealth  of  a  uniquely  useful 
and  noninflatlonary  character. 

In  1960,  then,  man's  state  Is  a  paradox. 
Surrounded  by  real  wealth  In  some  areas, 
yet  fearfully  threatened  by  the  weapons  of 
his  own  creation,  man  haa  woefully  lagged 
In  organizing  his  economic  and  spiritual  re- 
sources for  the  primary  task  of  establishing 
a  Just  peace  m  the  w.jrld. 


'•f? 


Huge  masses  of  people  throughout  the 
world  live  on  the  edge  of  starvation:  even 
In  the  United  States  there  are  large  pockets 
of  unemployment  and  genuine  distress  A-s 
ArisU^.tle  commented.  "Poverty  Is  the  parent 
of  revolution  and  crime  "  And  wherevf'r 
poverty  rpm.ilns  in  the  world — Ujgether  wi'h 
the  new  knowledge  that  there  Is  no  dlvii.e 
mandate  for  fxivertv— m^n  may  turn  t.j 
violence.  In  Amerir.-ir.  si^ms  and  In  the 
African  bush.  In  the  coalfields  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  the  dry  lands  of  the  Middle  Ea.st, 
jyjverty  breeds  despair  and  often  violence. 
The  m  -re  desperate  the  poverty,  the  more 
violent  the  Inevitable  reaction.  It  may  take 
the  form  of  delinquency,  or  It  may  take 
shape  In  powerfully  organized  drives  to  over- 
turn a  whole  society. 

With  the  rising  living  standards  In  the 
;3ovlet  Union,  we  have  concurrently  observed 
adjustments  in  the  internal  and  external 
political  policies  of  the  Soviet  leadership. 
The  desperate  economic  straits  of  the  Chi- 
nese people,  on  the  other  hand,  are  reflected 
In  the  violent  and  fanatical  policies  of  the 
Communist  Chinese  leaders.  There  Is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  emerging  differences  be- 
tween the  two  major  Communist  societies  Is 
In  part  due  to  the  differences  In  economic 
well-being  between  their  peoples. 

In  the  coming  decade,  the  one  achieve- 
ment which  would  contribute  most  to  the 
freedom  and  security  of  America  would  be 
the  successful  launching  of  a  worldwide  co- 
operative attack  on  the  common  enemy  of 
every  society — poverty,  with  Its  evil  com- 
panions of  disease,  hunger.  Ignorance,  and 
fear.  In  this  war  on  poverty  all  nations — 
free  and  Communist — can  be  allies.  Prefer- 
ably this  cooperative  effort  should  be  under- 
taken through  the  United  Nations  and  Its 
related  agencies.  However.  If  methods  could 
not  be  worked  out  rapidly,  then  we  must 
find  new  means  through  other  bilateral  and 
multilateral  efforts.  Peace  and  security  for 
America  are  not  possible  In  a  world  of  the 
hungry,  the  sick,  and  the  Illiterate. 

Concurrently,  no  matter  what  the  cost  In 
energy  and  capital,  we  must  keep  our  noses 
to  the  grindstone  of  disarmament.  This 
means  not  only  patient  and  tenacious  nego- 
tiating, but  also  restoring  our  ability  to 
negotiate  effectively  from  a  position  of  mili- 
tary strength.  Paradoxically,  in  order  to 
achieve  disarmament  In  the  next  decade,  we 
shall  certainly  have  to  Increase  our  bargain- 
ing position  with  our  Communist  opponents 
by  rebuilding  our  military  capabilities  to  the 
point  where  the  Communists  are  convinced 
they  have  nothing  to  gain  by  perpetuating 
the  arms  race.  The  very  commencement  of 
an  Intensive  3-  to  5-year  effort  to  restore  our 
military  position  might  alone  be  sufficient 
to  convince  the  Communists — If  the  effort  la 
obviously  In  dead  earnest. 

The  drive  toward  an  essentially  disarmed 
world,  and  one  In  which  poverty  Is  not  con- 
stantly churning  the  poUt'cal  waters  Is  well 
within  the  Free  World's  capability.  But  It  Is 
necessary  to  decide  to  make  the  drive,  to 
make  the  necessary  plans,  and  to  organize 
the  necessary  himian  and  economic  and 
spiritual  resources.  If  the  American  people 
can  be  convinced  that  leadership  In  the 
works  of  peace  Is  the  only  rational  alterna- 
tive to  a  world  in  arms  pnd  eventual  destruc- 
tion of  all  free  Institutions,  they  will  con- 
tribute whatever  Is  necessary  to  success. 

Perhaps  greater  than  the  threat  of  Com- 
munist power  In  the  decade  ahead  Is  the 
danger  that  we  of  the  Free  World  wlU  fall  to 
see  further  than  the  Immediate  problem  of 
communism,  fall  to  see  that  mankind  Ls 
struggling  against  more  fundamental  and 
formidable  enemies.  The  challenge  of  the 
coming  years  Is  whether  we  more  fortunate 
nations  will  choose  to  do  In  this  world  not 
simply  what  we  are  forced  to  do  In  order  to 
survive  from  year  to  year,  but  what  we 
ought  to  do  becaiwe  It  Is  right  and  Just.  To 
follow  the  compassionate   teachings  of  the 


gr«"«t  religious  faiths  of  the  world  by  their 
conscious  and  consistent  application  to  na- 
tional policy  Is  the  only  way  to  peace,  to 
security,  to  greatness 

Not  fear  of  communism  but  fait^i  In  our- 
selves, not  mere  reaction  to  the  threat  from 
a  competing  society  but  bold  InlUative  to 
=^ek  out  and  defeat  the  older  and  greiaer 
enemies  of  all  men — these  must  be  the 
watchwords  of  free  men  and  women. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  entitled  to  the 
courteous  attention  of  the  Senate. 
Those  Senators  who  wish  to  converse  will 
please  retire  to  the  cloakrooms.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 


POLITICAL  LEVERAGE  FOR 
ECONOMIC  SECURITY 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Council  on  Human  Rights  re- 
cently sponsored  an  address  delivered  by 
the  Ambassador  of  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama to  the  United  Nations,  the  Honor- 
able George  W.  Westerman.  Entitled 
"Political  Leverage  for  Economic  Secu- 
rity." the  Ambassador's  remarks  touch  on 
the  importance  of  internal  democracy  to 
insure  the  full  use  of  national  resources 
in  economic  growth.  The  Ambassador 
explains,  "The  American  p>olitical  system 
of  representative  government  with  its 
constitutional  guarantees  of  Individual 
rights  played  a  major  role  in  social  and 
economic  growth." 

Mr.  President.  I  note  that  the  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Human  Rights  Ls  a  federa- 
tion of  national  college  sororities  whose 
objective  is  to  fight  minority  discrimina- 
tions and  to  seek  human  rights  through 
action  and  education. 

To  bring  Dr.  Westerman's  text  on  "Po- 
litical Liberties  and  Economic  Growth" 
to  the  notice  of  the  Senate.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Political  Leveraci  roR  Economic  Secctutt 
Address  delivered  by  His  Excellency  Ambassa- 
dor Geo.  W.  Westerman.  United  Nations 
Delegation  of  Panama,  under  auspices  of 
the  American  Council  on  Human  Rights, 
at  the  Willard  Hotel.  Washington.  DC.  on 
Sattirday.  October  17 

It  Is  my  pleasure  to  bring  you  greetings 
from  President  Ernesto  de  la  Guardla.  Jr  .  and 
the  people  of  the  Republic  of  Panama, 

Genuine  concern  about  the  future  of  free- 
dom and  human  rights  Is  a  healthy  sign  in  a 
democracy,  and  it  deserves  appreciation.  The 
American  CouncU  on  Human  Rights  Is  to  be 
warmly  congratulated  for  its  timely,  forward- 
looking,  vital  programs  of  action  In  keeping 
the  lamps  of  democracy  trimmed  and  burn- 
ing I  am  Indeed  happy  for  this  occasion  to 
participate  In  yoxir  workshop  and  share  your 
fine  spirit  of  friendship  and  fellowship. 

In  an  unforgettable  movie  Charlie  Chaplin, 
as  a  glazier,  employs  Jackie  Coogan  to  throw 
stones  Into  shop  windows,  whereupon  he 
providentially  passes  by  and  obtains  the  Job 
of  repairing  the  damage.  The  Ingenious 
twist  consists  here  in  combining,  under  a 
single  command,  dlsequlllbratlng  and  equi- 
librating functions.  Depending  upon  one's 
point  of  view,  the  act  of  window  breaking  may 
be  regarded  as  destructive  or  constructive.  I 
ftnd  In  It  an  Illustration  of  what  I  conceive 
as  the  pHnclpal  roles  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  government,  as  well  as  the  Individual 


clll^ell  in  lielpmg  t(j  provide  political  lever- 
age for  e<-i>nuniic  secariiy  for  all  of  the 
Nation, 

The  0<jvernment  In  Its  executive.  Judicial, 
and  leglslnlive  function.":  is  In  a  commandli:ig 
jxie-itlon  to  Initiate  denvKratic  social  and 
economic  growth  thnjuKh  forward  thrusts 
that  ar«  meant  to  create  lncenuve«,  Kuide- 
posts.  and  pr^esures  for  further  demncratic 
action:  and  then  It  must  stJtnd  reudy  t*,)  react 
to,  and  alleviate,  these  prefigures  in  a  variety 
of  areas.  The  Government  must  take  pro- 
gressive measures  to  the  end  that  in  the 
social  order  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  are  Increasingly  respected  and  ful- 
filled. 

The  realization  of  fundamental  freedoms 
for  all  cltlzerxs  depends  upon  the  degree  of 
democratic  maturity  and  economic  welfare  in 
any  given  country.  These  again  are  depend- 
ent on  the  moral  education  on  one  hand, 
and  a  high  standard  of  living  on  the  other, 
are  the  two  Indispensable  conditions  for  the 
achievement  of  the  high  Ideals  expressed  In 
the  concept  of  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms. 

The  United  States  has  not  always  been  a 
capitalist  democracy.  At  the  time  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  United 
States  was  a  Nation  of  pioneer  farmers  and 
craftsmen  with  elements  of  feudalism  In  the 
South  and  some  other  areas,  and  with  a 
class  of  slaves  at  the  bottom  of  the  social 
and  economic  scale.  Only  some  95  years 
ago  did  slavery  disappear.  With  vast  re- 
sources the  American  people  gradually  cre- 
ated for  themselves  an  economic,  political 
and  spiritual  environment  which  has  been 
notable  in  the  fact  that  It  generated  the 
birth  of  constructive  Ideas  In  every  direction. 

North  America  was  the  frontier  of  Euroi>e. 
Over  the  centuries  Immigrants  ftocked  to 
these  shores  In  search  of  freedom.  An  urge 
toward  progress  has  been  part  and  parcel  of 
American  tlilnklng,  American  social  environ- 
ment from  the  days  of  the  earliest  settlers. 
The  American  people  tended  quickly  to 
throw  off  the  old  and  seek  the  new.  This 
questing  spirit  made  itself  Increasingly  evi- 
dent In  the  continuous  advances  In  tech- 
nology, new  Inventions,  new  processes,  new 
materials,  and  new  machinery. 

This  country's  representative  democratic 
form  of  government  was  the  principal  factor 
In  promoting  fast  growth  In  the  early  stages 
of  Its  history.  Obviously,  the  American 
political  system  of  representative  govern- 
ment with  Its  constitutional  guarantees  of 
Individual  rights  played  a  major  role  in  so- 
cial and  economic  growth.  These  are  the 
rights  which  are  found  at  the  core  of  her 
growth. 

The  American  economy  haa  grown  notably 
In  many  dimensions — In  total  ix>pulatlon. 
total  production,  total  employm.ent  and. 
most  strikingly.  In  the  variety  of  lt.s  prod- 
ucts, servlcas  and  occupations.  The  Ameri- 
can standard  of  living  has  risen  to  be  un- 
questionably the  highest  In  the  world  and 
It  has  tremendous  potential  for  providing 
a  progressively  increasing  level  of  living 
for  the  American  people  In  order  to  obtain 
full  advantage  of  this  high  potential  It  will 
be  necessary  to  overcome  certain  existing 
but  surmountable  forces  that  place  a  drag 
on  the  dynamlclty  of  growth. 

In  short,  the  realization  of  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  Is  not  a  problem 
to  be  solved  simply  by  a  priori  legal  defini- 
tions and  enactments;  but  by  conditions  of 
life,  social  and  Individual,  which  In  turn 
demand  the  legal  recognition  and  enforce- 
ment of  certain  relationships  between  the 
Individual  and  society.  Liberty  and  security 
for  the  Individual  In  society  are  based  on 
reciprocity  His  personal,  civil  and  political 
liberty  are  secure  against  the  encroachment 
of  the  state  on  one  hand  and,  on  the  other, 
the  state  guarantees  his  right  to  the  attain- 
ment of  social  and  economic  security 

It  Is  a  fatal  misconception  to  suppose  that 
the    progressive    establlshmc::it    of    a    social 


order.  In  which  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  can  be  fully  realized,  niay 
be  achieved  merely  by  the  pursuance  of 
governmental  policies.  It  shovUd  not  be 
for^rotten  thst  the  State  does  not  and  cannot 
aj^id  must  not  control  all  social  and  economic 
life 

M<#t  of  VIS  interpret  freedom  today,  not 
as  a  :r  '/fi  static  achievement,  but  as  a 
proces."-  ;  ..  :.:::.',:  n<;  tight  against  cliangmg 
enemies  itnd  •9.i:.\»  i:\f-  Many  of  u?  rea.ize 
now  tliRt  the  ve:\  r  :.rf-pt  o!  freedom  hri^  of 
necessity  been  ,^  ;'  j^"  ted  to  historical 
changes,  both  in  iti  piii..x-i. >phical  basis  and 
m  Its  practical  lmpleme:,-,at .  r.  Tne  real 
question,  therefore,  concents  tijc  extent  to 
which  traditional  concepts  of  freedom  are 
applicable  to  a  world  plagued  by  economic 
and  emotional  Insecurity  alike,  and  by  the 
constant  threat  of  depression  and  war. 

In  this  country  the  US,  Constitution  Is 
regarded  as  a  basic  foundation  of  human 
rights.  As  stated  In  the  Preamble,  the 
Fathers  of  the  Constitution  set  out  to  "se- 
cure the  blessings  of  liberty  to"  themselves 
and  to  their  posterity.  Consequently,  hu- 
man rights  of  the  utmost  Importance  are 
set  forth  In  the  original  articles  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  well  as  In  the  famotis  first  ten 
amendments  known  as  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  press,  right  of  peaceable  assembly 
and  petition,  due  process  of  law,  to  mention 
only  a  few  of  those  rights,  are  well  known  to 
us  all. 

The  Civil  War  amendments,  embracing 
articles  13  through  15.  have  lately  t)een  on 
the  lips  of  most  Americans  The  14th 
amendment  especially  has  had  the  attention 
of  the  highest  courts  In  the  land  These 
amendments  abolished  slavery,  defined 
citizenship  and  rights  of  Negroes,  and  pro- 
vided for  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Negro, 

In  this  period  of  worldwide  social  and 
pKjUtical  change.  It  behooves  every  American 
to  know  the  fundamentals  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which.  In  times  of  stress  as  well  as  In 
peace,  has  provided  the  American  people 
with  as  enduring  and  practical  a  form  of 
government  as  has  been  seen  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Generations  gave  these  human 
rights  to  you.  and  It  Is  for  you  In  turn  to 
"secure  the  blessings  of  liberty"  to  your- 
selves and  to  your  posterity,  strengthened 
and  enriched  while  In  your  hands. 

There  are  some  rights  wluch  are  essential 
for  the  enjoyment  of  all  other  human  rights 
and  must,  therefore,  be  thoroughly  secured 
by  law  and  moral  force.  Civil  liberties  are 
generally  accepted  as  one  objective  criterion 
of  freedom.  Civil  rights  stand  high  on  the 
list  of  basic  human  rights.  The  right  to  vote. 
to  work  where  you  are  qualified,  live  where 
you  want,  the  right  to  educate  your  children 
in  the  schools  of  your  Nation  without  re- 
gard to  color,  religion  or  nationality — these 
are  some  of  the  civil  rights  for  which  ycu 
are  now  fighting.  Many  of  your  rights  in 
these  respects  have  been  misused,  abused 
and  neglected.  Although  denied  again  and 
again  by  arbitrary  power,  the  rights  of  man 
have  been  defended  by  gc-od  American  citi- 
zens of  both  races  and  in  The  courts  for 
many  years.  The  fight  for  these  rights  must 
continue  without   Interruption 

All  too  many  people — black  and  white 
alike — take  freedom  and  democracy  for 
granted.  Eternal  vigilance  is  Indeed  the 
price  of  liberty.  We  must  really  believe  in 
freedom,  equality,  and  Justice— keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  it  and  be  willing  to  fight 
for  It. 

A  great  need  of  this  Nation  like  In  most 
democratic  states,  is  more  active  participa- 
tion In  political  life  by  Informed,  alert  citi- 
zens of  both  races.  My  cruntry  of  Panama 
being  no  exception.  Here  in  the  United 
States  we  are  aware  that  not  all  American 
citizens  have  the  freedom  to  function  In 
political  parties,  become  political  candidates. 
or  to  vote  Legal  and  quasi-legal  tactics, 
physical  intimidation,  and  ec<,inomlc  reprisals 


are  the  cudgels  used  to  deprive  colored  Amer- 
icans of  their  rights  under  the  law.  This 
is  indeed  a  sad  commentary  on  American 
democracy. 

It  Is  sadder  still  to  recall  the  rights  and 
privileges  not  denied  to  some  segments  of 
the  American  Negro  popvUace  which  they 
apparently  do  not  fully  exercise  There  are 
those  Negroes  who  Imve  the  right  U".  vote 
but  fall  to  do  so  The  failure  of  Negroes 
in  the  Northern,  Western  and  border  States 
to  turn  out  to  vote  on  election  day  Is 
Utreely  responsible,  we  have  been  told,  for 
lack  of  representation  in  city  councils.  State 
legislatures  and  even  in  your  Congress, 
This  situation  is  most  unfortunate  as  it  de- 
prives you  of  political  power  so  much  needed 
to  attain  better  civil  nghta  status 

All  too  frequently  Negroes  for  one  reason 
or  another  are  reported  to  evade  Jury  duty 
when  called  upon  to  serve  in  this  vital  ca- 
pacity. All  this  at  a  time  when  important 
breakthroughs  have  been  made  In  some 
States  where  Negroes  are  for  the  first  time 
In  history  being  allowed  to  serve  on  Juries 
along  with  their  white  fellow  Americans 

Equally  Important  Is  the  development  of 
skills  In  civic  participation  and  of  attitudes 
of  civic  responsibility.  These  factors  are  of 
great  significance  to  Anierica's  Negro  citizens 
If  they  hope  to  c:t>se  the  gap>s  between  the 
American  creed  and  American  practice  Can 
Negroes  expect  to  win  equal  footing  in  civil 
rights  by  court  action  alone?  Most  assuredly 
not.  They  must  work  where  they  are  needed 
and  where  they  can  as  citizens  m  their  com- 
munities. Adopting  a  "let  George  do  it"  atti- 
tude Is  a  luxury  Negroes  cannot  afford  Posi- 
tive action  is  a  must  for  every  right  thinking 
American  Negro  to  make  this  country  a  bet- 
ter place  for  all  Its  citizens  through  support 
of  fine,  public-spirited,  dedicated  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  NAACP.  the  National  Ur- 
ban League,  the  American  Council  on  Human 
Rights,  to  name  but  a  few. 

Not  long  ago  the  name  "Little  Rock"  ex- 
ploded a  racial  atom  bomb  in  these  United 
States.  The  fallout  of  its  publicity  dust 
registered  around  the  world  It  was  regis- 
tered in  M  *cow  and  Peipmg  and  titken  as 
further  evidence  that  American  democracy 
does  not  mean  what  It  says  It  was  regis- 
tered throughout  the  20  Latin  American  Re- 
publics where  sentiments  of  common  human 
decency  were  grossly  outraged.  It  was  regis- 
tered through  Africa  and  Asia  and  stirred 
the  resentment  of  hundreds  of  millions  who 
felt  personally  affected  by  the  fortunes  of 
their  kin  In  Arkansas 

The  waiting  game  currently  being  played 
In  Prince  Edward  County,  Va  .  has  high 
stakes  In  a  community's  public  schools  and 
the  education  of  Its  future  citizens.  It  is  a 
tragic  situation.  Those  who  feel  that  the 
Issue  at  su=tke  is  more  important  than  public 
education  should  beware  lest  one  day  they 
awake  t^"'  find  their  children  intellectually 
and  morally  crippled  by  their  diehard  de- 
fiance of  the  laws  of  this  great  land  The 
spirit  of  togetherness  uniting  the  foes  of 
democracy  should  be  channelized  into  worth- 
while pursuits — something  more  worthy  than 
closing  schools.  The  enemies  of  freedom  are 
tampering  with  education — the  very  foun- 
dation of  the  democratic  American  way  of 
life. 

We  have  had  many  lessons  that  there  is  a 
direct  and  inescapable  relation  between  the 
bread  box  and  the  ballot  box.  The  free  labor 
movement  of  this  Nation  should  be  encour- 
aged to  take  a  more  active  role  In  world  af- 
fairs Instead  of  leaving  it  up  to  j>olltlclanfl 
and  diplomats.  Labor's  war  against  poverty, 
hunger,  ignorance,  and  disease  must  con- 
tinue and  vigorously  so.  It  mtist  purge  It- 
self of  its  detractors  and  work  harder  to 
secure  effective  legislation  in  the  interest  of 
human  welfare  In  the  same  area  labor  must 
Bband'  n  discrimination  In  Its  ranks.  Or- 
ganized labor  more  than  any  other  sector 
of   the   American    scene,    can    111    afford    the 
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specter  erf  Injustice.  Inequality,  and  discrimi- 
nation. Full  utilization  ol  Negro  labor  U 
economically  sound. 

When  any  spot  on  the  s!<;be  1.^  wltliln  a  few 
flyini;  hours  of  your  hf-me  airport  md  the 
■welfare  of  Uie  so-called  heathen  In  the 
farthest  land  affects  y  >ur  Cfiramunity.  there 
Is  actually  harm  m  pretending  you  can  live 
behind  a  Chinese  wall.  As  citizens  '  hi.^; 
land  ycu  are  eUso  International  cr.izens.  A 
belief  In  the  United  Nations,  International 
ec'jnomic  cooperation,  and  International  un- 
derstanding are  as  important  to  American 
NesfToes  as  to  any  other  American.  Most 
people  e:ve  too  little  emphasis  to  their 
duties  to  the  world. 

The  lmp<-jr*ance  of  mutual  aid  for  the  eco- 
n~im:c  welfare  if  the  underdeveloped  areas 
of  the  free  wr>rld  is  everywhere  recognized 
among  free  men.  Many  share  the  convic- 
tion that  a  real: 7  bold  and  purposeful  pro- 
p-am to  underwrite  economic  development 
should  be  a  main  component  of  the  foreign 
economic  policy  of  the  United  States  and  of 
tts  Western  Allies.  A  sound  program  of 
economic  aid  and  technical  assistance  cap- 
able of  giving  momentum  to  economic  ad- 
vancement mu.-.t  be  positive,  farsighted, 
imaginative,  adequa-*  In  size  and  scope,  co- 
ordinated, and  sustained. 

Such  a  program  would  clearly  be  in  the 
Interest  of  the  underdeveloped  areas.  But  it 
wo^ild  equally  serve  the  vital  Interests  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Western  members  of 
the  free  world,  because  It  affords  a  good 
prospect  rf  transfo!Tnlng  unstable  and  poor 
natl  ns  dangerously  c!ose  to  frustration  into 
stable,  proeres.'sive  p.nd  responsible  states. 
The  security  of  the  West  will  be  under- 
mined if  'ho  ".'oiratlons  of  Asia.  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  for  economic  betterment,  in- 
dependence, and  political  equality  are  frus- 
trated by  lack  of  resources  to  build  viable 
and  productive  economies. 

Tl.e  importance  of  the  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  to  the  United  States 
cannot  be  overemphasized  whether  the  area 
concerned  is  political,  economic  or  ctilttiral. 
It  la.  there:"  ..-e.  encouraging  to  note  that 
several  agencies  '  f  International  repute  have, 
within  recent  d=(7=!.  all  been  unanimous  in 
urging  a  more  p<ositive  attitude  toward  Latin 
America.  They  advocate  Identification  on  a 
national  scale  with  the  aspirations  of  the 
Latin  American  peoples  for  social  reforms, 
higher  standards  of  living  and  increased  ed- 
ucational opportunities.  In  effect,  they  are 
demanding  an  urgent  and  basic  tenet  of  U.S. 
policy  for  this  hemisphere. 

Only  today  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, meeting  in  this  same  city,  took  into 
account  the  rapid  pjolitical  evolution  of  Afri- 
can nations  and  advocated  to  the  Interna- 
tional Cf^xDperation  Administration  adoption 
of  a  multimillion-dollar  technical  aid  pro- 
gram to  help  Africa's  social  progress  catch 
up  with  Its  political  development.  This  ob- 
servation of  the  NAS  is  being  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  new  political  entitles  are  gen- 
erally ill  equipped  to  handle  the  technical 
and  scientific  responsibilities  so  fundamental 
to  their  sound  future  development. 

Economic  stability  sets  a  goal  which  chal- 
lenges ".he  energies  of  all  classes  of  a  nation 
and  provides  outlets  for  the  exercise  of  the 
t.alen's  of  a  people.  The  compensations  to 
the  United  States  for  supplying  aid  are  very 
real  Thev  are  the  satisfaction  from  par- 
tic. pating  in  a  ch.illenglng  and  rewarding 
ta.sk.  and  the  creation  of  political,  economic, 
and  social  conditions  In  the  less  developed 
lands  likely  to  make  them  stable,  willing 
members  of  the  free  world. 

Tou  represent  a  substantial  segment  of 
this  co\in try's  voting  population.  This  being 
the  case  you  can  influence  to  a  great  extent 
the  polltlCiU  leverage  necessary  to  promote 
the  economic  aecuniy  of  *iilcxi  neighboring 
•tates  ot  tlus  hemisphere  aad  new  emerge 
ing  countries  in  Africa  ai.d  Atla  are  in  due 
need.     Your  duty  then,  should  be  very  evi- 


dent in  giving  pxjiitlcal  support  ic  P*rfSidpnt 
Eisenhowers  most  recent  call  for  greater 
te'  hn.cal.  rinanclal  and  material  as-sist-mce 
to  leas  fortunate  pp'  pies  and  '"ountrles. 

The  bouiths  '->f  the  lYee  of  Liberty  may  be 
swayed  t:,is  way  and  that  by  recent  pv^liticai 
fi^ides.  but  their  strength  to  withstand  the 
wind  comes  from  the  depth  and  toughness 
or"  their  roots  in  the  past.  Our  past  suffer- 
ings are  meant  to  teach  us  how  to  build  a 
new  future.  The  American  pjeople  are  faced 
with  an  unparalleled  opportunity  and  a  high 
responsibility.  It  lies  within  your  power  to 
lead  the  world  into  a  racial  Utopia  which  in 
the  past  has  been  a  mere  dream.  It  may  be 
a  distant  goal,  but  it  is  within  the  range  of 
achievement  as  a  practical  matter. 

The  timetable  for  dem(x;racy  must  be 
stepped  up.  The  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon 
these  United  States — watching  and  waiting. 
North  America  must  take  a  firm  stand  on 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  in 
these  trying  times  of  racial  tension. 

Will  anyone  here  deny  that  our  era  is 
overshadowed  by  the  threat  of  the  stagger- 
ing destructive  power  given  into  human 
hands?  In  order,  then,  to  eliminate  this 
omlnotis  shadow  the  world  must  unite  not 
only  against  the  horror  of  war  but  for  the 
fulfillment  of  peaceful  progress.  I  repeat, 
the  strengthening  of  peace  in  the  world 
requires  the  coordinated  action  of  democ- 
racy, the  re8p>ect  for  the  principle  of  inter- 
national morality  and  the  fostering  of  eco- 
nomic security  of  the  individual. 

It  must  be  a  aource  ol  personal  pleestire  to 
you  as  It  is  to  me  that  your  country  and 
mine  are  continuing  actively  in  the  United 
Nations  Organization  of  which  they  were 
sponsoring  members.  As  this  organization 
approaches  the  14th  anniversary  of  its 
founding,  the  world  in  ferment  would  do 
well  to  reflect  upon  its  growth  and  develop- 
ment. I  am  assured  that  both  the  United 
States  and  Panama  will  be  single  in  the 
purpose  of  urging  the  entire  world  to  re- 
affirm its  faith  in  the  UN's  charter.  The 
aim  of  this  charter,  known  to  everyone.  Is  in 
conformity  with  the  concepts  of  social  justice 
and  a  Just  application  of  the  principles  of 
settlement  of  international  disputes,  to  es- 
tablish peace,  and  to  develop  friendly  rela- 
tions among  states,  thereby  ensuring  the 
welfare  of  mankind. 

Sir  Winston  Churchill  in  one  of  his  notable 
postwar  addresses  cogently  observed  i 

'Laws  Just  or  unjust  may  govern  men's 
actions.  Tyrannies  may  restrain  or  regulate 
their  words.  The  machinery  or  propaganda 
may  pack  their  minds  with  falsehoods  and 
deny  them  truth  for  many  generations  of 
time.  But  the  soul  of  man  thus  held  in 
trance  or  frozen  In  a  long  night  can  be 
awakened  by  a  spark  coming  from  God  knows 
where  and  In  a  moment  the  whole  structure 
of  lies  and  oppression  is  on  trial  for  its  life. 
Peoples  In  bondage  need  never  despair." 

Those  words  are  of  deep  and  lasting  im- 
port. They  are  also  the  lesson  of  history, 
the  promise  of  today  and  a  beacon  of  hope 
for  the  future.  The  message  is  clear  and  un- 
mistakable. Peoples  In  bondage  do  not  need 
ever  despair.  Negroes  need  never  despair. 
The  knowledge  of  their  right  to  freedom  and 
Jtistice.  the  elevation  of  American  Ideals 
and  aspirations,  the  observance  of  the  spirit 
of  the  UN.  Charter,  and  the  turmoil  which 
today  Is  taking  place  in  the  thinking  of  all 
humanity  guarantee  the  eventual  triumph 
of  Jtistice  and  the  disappearance  of  bigotry, 
tyranny  and  oppression. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  WHE.\T 
PROGP.^M 

Mr  HL-^IPHREY,  Mr  Pre.sident.  this 
mornln-,'  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  (Mr.  EllenderI  re- 
ferred to  a  certain  agricultural  study 
which  gave  us  pertinent  economic  Infor- 


mation relating  to  the  plight  of  the 
American  farmer.  Congress  has  been 
served  notice  that  the  administration 
will  continue  to  recommend  wheat  leg- 
islation which  caji  result  only  in  an  in- 
creased supply  of  wheat  and  an  increased 
cost  to  the  taxpayer,  and  still  lower 
prices  and  income  for  wheat  farmers. 

The  administration  remains  adamant 
in  its  adherence  to  theories  which  have 
been  discredited  by  reputable  agricul- 
tural economists.  More  is  at  stake  than 
a   F>erpetually    depressed    agriculture. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  will  srusp>end. 
If  the  Senate  desires  a  recess,  the  Chair 
will  see  that  one  is  provided.  But  the 
Senate  will  not  proceed  until  there  is 
order. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  may  now 
proceed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  that  more  is  at 
stake  than  a  perpetually  depressed  agri- 
culture. High-production  low-price 
agriculture  means  diminished  purchas- 
ing power  for  farmers.  This  in  turn 
spells  trouble  for  all  who  sell  goods  and 
services  to  farmers. 

The  report  described  earlier  today  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  Indicates 
that  the  projection  of  agricultural  In- 
come by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  a  further  depressed  income,  with  re- 
duced net  profits  for  farm  producers, 
reduced  farm  prices,  and  a  reduction 
in  total  farm  income.  It  appears  to  me 
that  this  kind  of  prognostication  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  should  alert 
Congress  to  what  needs  to  be  done  to 
stop  what  will  be  a  real  depression  in 
America's  farm  ai-eas  unless  some  steps 
are  taken  of  a  corrective  nature. 

Regrettably,  the  administration  has 
no  farm  program.  The  administration's 
program  is  to  do  more  of  what  it  has 
already  done;  and  to  do  more  of  what 
it  has  been  doing  will  result  In  reduced 
farm  income,  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  farms  and  farmers,  and  a  rise  in  farm 
indebtedness. 

Mr.  President,  a  very  thoughtful  dis- 
cussion of  what  the  administration's 
proposal  would  do  for  the  average  farmer 
appears  in  an  editorial  published  in  the 
January,  1960,  issue  of  Capper's  Farmer, 
an  old  and  respected  farm  publication. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  this  edi- 
torial, which  is  an  analysis  of  the  admin- 
istration's wheat  program,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  Capper's  Farmer.  February  I960] 
Let's  Not  Abandon  Controls 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  has  a 
warmed-over  farm  program  to  present  to 
Congress  when  it  convenes  in  January.  The 
program  has  the  blessing  of  President  Elsen- 
hower. 

The  Secretary's  proposals 'should  be  recog- 
nized for  what  they  are — a  move  to  klU  the 
wheat  program.  a«  he  already  has  done  tot 
corn. 

Besides  the  usual  promises  of  Increased  re- 
search and  stronger  foreign  sales  effort,  the 
proposals  include  more  conservation  reserve 
and  a  stepped-up  rural  development  program. 

The  dynamite  In  Uie  program  Is  the  pro- 
posal to  remove  controls  on  wheat  and  fix 
supports  to  a  3 -year  moving  average  mar- 


ket price.  That  means  abandonment  of 
marketing   quotas   and   the    parity    principle. 

Capper's  Farmer  belipves  this  move  is  in- 
considerate, ill-timed,  and  unwise  It  is 
neither  to  the  best  Inreree'i-a  of  farmers  nor 
the  American  econom> 

The  Secretary  makes  his  proposal  at  the 
time  his  own  USDA  econonilsts  estimate  a 
$2  billion  drop  In  net  farm  Income  for  1969. 
They  predict  a  further  tl  billion  drop  for 
1960  Should  the  proposed  wheat  plan  be 
adopted,  economists  foresee  a  further  cut  of 
$500  million  to  91  billion  by  1961. 

Such  a  prospect  is  cause  for  grave  public 
concern.  Not  only  would  the  living  stand- 
ards of  farm  families  suffer  a  disastrous  blow, 
but  the  depleted  purchasing  p)ower  of  rural 
America  would  be  a  serious  threat  to  the 
Nation's  economy. 

What  Mr  Benson  Is  proposing  would  put 
wheat  in  direct  comi>etitlon  with  corn  and 
the  other  feed  g^^ains  in  a  few  brief  years. 
Hog  ralst  rs.  already  in  trouble,  would  be  hurt 
badly  If  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  were 
dumped  Into  the  national  feedbln.  Pressure 
of  cheap  feed  makes  more  hogs  and  cheaper 
hogs. 

In  short.  Mr.  Benson  wants  to  put  wheat, 
along  with  corn.  In  a  free  market  situation. 
Ekx)nomlst8  at  Iowa  State  University  re- 
cently have  completed  a  study  in  which 
they  estimate  what  farm  prices  might  be 
under  a  free  market  with  unrestricted  pro- 
duction. 

Assuming  that  all  feed  grains  would  be 
used,  these  men  see  average  price  of  hogs 
down  to  $1080  by  1962-63  Cattle  would 
average  $11  51.  Corn  would  be  66  cents  a 
bushel  aid  wheat  74  cents. 

As  coetly  and  cumbersome  as  the  present 
program  is,  it  is  probable  that  the  Benson- 
Eisenhov-er  plan  would  be  even  more  cum- 
bersome-—and  costly.  For  example.  C.  R. 
Harris.  University  of  California  economist, 
estimates  It  would  cost  U.8.  taxpayers  some 
$400  million  a  year  more  than  the  present 
program  costs. 

Cappei  's  Farmer  does  not  believe  the  al- 
ternative to  our  present  program  is  aban- 
donment of  production  controls  and  price 
supports 

We  be  leve  tliere  Is  a  growing  realization 
at  the  grassroots  that  some  sort  of  a  com- 
pulsory i)roductlon  control  plan  Is  necessary 
for  a  stabilized  farm  Income.  (See  Today's 
Farming   Washington,  p    16  ) 

We  ur^e  that  Congress  summarily  dismiss 
this  attimpt  to  abandon  production  con- 
trols anc  supports  on  wheat.  We  also  urge 
the  congressional  agriculture  conunlttees  to 
get  to  the  Job  of  writing  a  workable  pro- 
gram that  farmers  and  city  people  can  live 
with. 

A  workable  farm  program  must  be  In 
parts  to  fit  the  various  commodities.  We 
doubt  that  we  can  find  one  overall  pattern. 
First,  let  us  work  on  wheat.  It  Is  our  biggest 
worry. 

Last  May,  Capper's  Farmer  described  the 
domestic  parity  plan  for  wheat  and  sug- 
gested tlnat  Congress  give  wheatgrowers  a 
chance  t-j  vote  on  it.  We  think  it  is  fair  to 
both  growers  and  consumers,  and  it  would 
be  self-financing. 

Some  acreage  in  a  soil  bank  would  be 
compulsory,  and  growers  would  take  part 
payment  in  wheat  until  CCC  holdings  were 
reduced  io  a  reasonable  reserve. 

We  fa^or  giving  feed  grain  producers  an 
opf)orturlty  to  vote  on  a  soil  bank  plan — one 
that  would  take  enough  land  out  of  crops 
to  reduc«-  surpluses. 

In  any  allotment  or  self-help  legislation, 
the  commodity  group  should  be  given  a 
clean-cut,  realistic  choice  to  say  whether  it 
wants  full  rein  to  produce  for  a  free  market. 
or  a  program  whereby  it  will  accept  produc- 
tion controls 

Some  itroup.s  are  a.<klng  for  self-help  pri- 
grams.  let's  be  during  enough  to  give  them 
a  trial  Home  of  the  supplemental  programs 
iir«<  worUiy  of  expansion.   Surely  we  can  find 


some  way  of  petting  more  food  Into  the 
stomachs  of  the  hungry  and  undernourished 
here  at  home  aiid  overseas 

We  have  a  "FVhkI  for  Peace"  program  In 
Public  Law  4«0  But  let's  get  It  out  of  the 
hand-v^-niMUth  sUige  and  iiiake  it  fuUy  e!- 
fectlve  In  aiding  developing  natu  n;; 

As  a  consuming  nation,  we  have  e\ery- 
thing  to  gain  by  the  administration  of  a 
farm  program  that  will  help  farmers  obtain 
their  fair  share  of  the  national  income 

Our  economy  cannot  exist  half  controlled 
and  half  free.  Agriculture,  too.  must  thrive 
if  we  Americans  are  to  be  assured  of  a  con- 
tinuing abundant  food  supply. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President, 
many  persons  have  said  there  appears 
to  be  no  particular  solution  of  the  farm 
question.  I  submit  that  there  is  a  solu- 
tion. One  is  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  a  proposal 
which  was  discussed  this  morning,  a 
prop>osal  which  I  offered  last  year, 
known  as  the  family  farm  development 
program. 

A  second  possible  solution  is  the  use 
of  our  food  and  fiber  abundance  I 
shall  be  looking  forward  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  administration  relat- 
ing to  the  use  of  our  wheat. 

I  noticed  that  the  President  gave  a  re- 
markable address  at  New  Delhi,  India, 
and  spoke  about  declaring  war  on 
hunger.  I  fully  support  that  declara- 
tion. I  await  the  details  of  the  battle. 
I  simply  wonder  what  forces  are  to  be 
deployed,  what  tools  and  weapKjns  are 
to  be  used,  and  when  the  trumpet  will 
be  sounded,  .so  that  we  can  tell  when  the 
battle  is  under  way  and  what  troops  will 
be  placed  in  the  f^eld. 

It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  one  thing 
to  make  a  sjjeech  about  war  on  hunger. 
and  it  is  a  second  thinp  to  present  to 
Congress  a  program  which  will  utilize 
the  food  and  fiber  we  have  as  a  con- 
structive instrument  of  American  farm 
policy. 

I  suggest  to  the  President  that  he 
can  find  some  tood  guide  hnes  for  a 
constructive  F>olicy  by  an  examination 
of  the  reports  of  the  food  and  a£:ncul- 
tural  organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  an  examination  of  a  bill  be- 
fore Congress  entitled  'Food  for  Peace." 
and  ultimately,  possibly,  lon;:-t^rm 
credits  for  the  nations  which  need  food 
to  take  care  of  their  food  deficits  I  for 
one  will  pledge  wholehearted  ccx)pera- 
tion  to  the  working  out  of  such  a  pro- 
gram, which  is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
solve  our  problems  in  agriculture. 

Reducing  the  number  of  farmers,  cut- 
ting down  more  and  more  on  production. 
and  reducing  the  number  of  farms  will 
ultimately  place  America  on  the  list  of 
food  deficit  areas  If  the  present  pro- 
gram is  continued,  that  is  exactly  what 
will  hapF>erL 


WILDERNESS     BILL     DESERVES 
SUPPORT 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  very  much  heartened  to  read  an 
article  in  the  Albert  Lea  Trib-jne  for 
January  3,  1960,  entitled  "Wilderness 
Bill  Deserves  Support  of  All  of  Us."  by 
Maude  M  Koevenig  Maude  Koevenig 
is  very  niuch  aware  that  the  wilderness 
bill  iS  1123>,  which  I  was  proud  to  in- 
troduce, with  my  dlstlnnulshed  caspon- 


sors.  has  been  the  subject  of  hearings 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
In.^ular  Affairs,  and  is  ix-nding  measure 
of  that  committee.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee  ;  Mr  Murr.^y], 
our  very  eminent  colleague,  for  his  in- 
terest in  thi.«;  pioposed  legislation. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimo.i5  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 
Wilderness   Bilx  Desep.vf.s   St^ppoRT   or   All 

OF    Us 

(By  Maude  M    Koevenig) 

One  of  the  most  treasured  gifts  that  Joe 
and  I  received  for  Christmas  Is  a  copy  of 
the  beautiful  book.  "America's  Wonderlands, 
the  National  Parks."  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  Society. 

In  view  of  the  present  deiay  In  getting 
the  wilderness  bill  passed  by  Congres,'  :.e 
can  gain  hope  by  remembering  thftt  the 
National  Park  Act  was  5  years  in  C'  neress 
before  being  finallv  passed  en  August  25, 
1916. 

At  the  present  time  we  take  this  priceless 
heritage  of  beauty  and  histxsry  pretty  much 
for  granted.  However,  the  same  type  o'  ip- 
positlon  that  is  delaying  prtssage  of  the 
wilderness  bill,  also  keeps  trying  to  in- 
vade, exploit,  and  thus  destroy  our  national 
parks. 

As  support  for  the  wilderness  bill  widens, 
traditional  opposition  of  lumber,  grazing, 
n:iinlng.  and  other  commercial  users  of  ovu: 
public  land  stiffens. 

A    REASON 

Please   keep    on    reading,    because    at    the 

end  of  today's  column  I'm  going  to  ask  a 
favor  and  give  you  a  chance  t-o  dc  some- 
thing Important. 

Such  a  magazine  as  Science,  published  by 
the  .^.merican  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  expresses  hope  that  the 
wilderness  bill  will  be  passed  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune  has  urged  pas- 
s.^ige  of  the  bill,  stating  "few  things  facing 
the  86th  Congress  ha\e  as  much  permanent 
value  as  the  wilderness  bill" 

M mtana  Wildlife,  published  by  the  Mon- 
tana Fish  and  Game  I>epartment.  expressed 
it*  agreement  with  "principles  expressed  in 
the  proposed  wilderness  legislation"  An  edi- 
torial In  the  June  1959  i.ssue  said: 

"We  look,  therefore,  to  a  planned  wilder- 
ness preservatinn  system  as  insurance  that 
we  may  continue  to  provide  outstanding  rec- 
reational opportunities,  so  important  to 
Montmia  and  the  entire  Nation 

"We  believe  that  this  program  niay  be  ac- 
complished without  Jeopardizing  other  im- 
portant uses  of  public  lands  We  sincerely 
hope  that  national  wilderness  preservation 
may  soon  become  a  definite  policy  of  Con- 
gress  " 

"Congress  shoij'.d  go  ahead  with  the  meas- 
ure, this  session  and  see  to  It  that  our  wil- 
dernesses are  preserved."  the  St  Petersburg 
Fla  i  Times  wrc'te  in  an  editorial  entitled 
"Special  Interests  in  the  Wilds." 

OTHER    REASONS.     TOO 

The  editorial  pointed  out  that  preservation 
Of  Wildernesses  is  needed  "not  only  lor  their 
esthetic  and  historic  value,  but  for  the  prac- 
tical purposes  the  bill  envisions,  such  as  wa- 
tershed protection,  the  opportunity  to  study 
plant  and  animal  life  m  primitive  surround- 
mcs    and  I'jr  recreation  " 

Let  the  members  ol  both  Senate  and  House 
Interior  Committees  knuw  o!  yotir  support 
of  the  Wilderness  bill  Ask  them  to  vote  out 
tl'.p  bill  proniptlv  Senator  James  E  MfRii^Y, 
of  Montana,  is  cliairmun  of  Uie  benntc  com- 
mittee 
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Watme  N.  Aspinall,  of  C'jloradn.  is  chair- 
man of  the  House  committee,  and  one  Mm- 
nesotan,  Odin  Langen.  is  a  member.  What 
you  can  do  Is  write  iiir  own  Ser.a'urs  and 
Representative  and  asfc  them  to  spe:ik  to 
committee  members  and  tell  them  of  your 
Interest. 

Asic  them  to  vote  for  the  bill  when  It 
comes  up  for  passai^e.  Address  your  letters: 
Senator  lor  Representative):  (N.unei.  Sen- 
ate or  Hjuse  Orflce  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

I  flg"'jre  that  anyone  who  doesn't  know  the 
names  of  Ms  Senators  and  his  Representa- 
ti /e  wouldri  t  write  at-.vviay.  I'm  sure  that 
Mr.  Langen  would  be  glad  to  receive  letters 
from  Minnesota  pe'jpie  tn  le*:  him  know  they 
are  Interested  in  the  wilderness  bill. 

Opposition  to  the  wilderness  bill  comes 
from  those  who  want  to  ttirn  everything  Into 
money  Im.medlately.  They  remind  me  of  the 
t3rpe  Thoreau  describes  In  Walden,  "who 
would  carry  the  landscape,  who  would  carry 
his  God  to  market  If  he  could  get  anything 
for  Him." 


I  RACIAL  PROBLEMS 

Mr,  HUMPHREY,  Mr  Pre.sident.  I 
read  in  the  Wsushington  Post  on  January 
2.  1960,  excerpts  from  a  lecture  given  by 
Dr.  John  A.  Hannah,  Called  Racial 
Problems  Pose  Acid  Test,  this  speech  is 
all  the  more  compelling  because  Dr. 
Hannah  is  both  the  Chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Right.s.  and  the 
president  of  Michi^^an  State  University. 

Dr.  Hannah  st<ites; 

In  the  few  bu.^v  n.  r.ths  of  Its  existence, 
the  Civil  R:^'ht3  C ->m.mission  has  learned  that 
the  basic  problem  is  one  of  securing  the  ftill 
rights  of  American  citizenship  to  those  being 
denied  in  any  degree  "that  vital  recognition 
of  human  dignity,  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws."  It  has  learned  that,  by  and  large, 
the  problem,  is  a  racial  problem. 

At  the  time  of  the  report  of  the  Civil 
Rights  ComjTiission,  I  called  the  atten- 
tion of  this  'oody  to  the  suggestion  that 
Federal  registrars  enroll  the  voters  m 
cases  of  arbitrary  denials  of  the  right  to 
vote.  I  have  introduced  legi.^iation.  the 
Federal  ElectiorLS  Reyistration  Act.  to  a.s- 
sure  that  citizens  of  the  United  States 
will  not  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  m 
Federal  elections  because  of  their  race, 
religion,  color,  or  national  origin. 

In  the  conte.xt  of  Dr  John  Hannah's 
speech,  Mr.  President.  I  agree  with  his 
encouraging  view  on  the  extension  of  our 
voting  franchise  m  this  country.  His- 
torically, we  have  extended  the  franchise 
to  nonpropeity  owners,  to  women,  and 
gradually,  to  other  segments  of  the 
population.     As  Dr.  Hannah  states: 

I:. deed,  the  lag  In  Negro  voting  in  some 
sections  of  the  South  is  almost  the  sole  re- 
maining disfiguring  blot  on  a  record  of  which 
to  be  proud. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr,  Hannah's  remarks  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom    the   Wcushington    Post.   Jan.   2.    1960] 

Racial  Problems  Pose  Acid  Test 
'  (By  John  A,  Hannah) 

("These  excerpt.^  are  taken  from  a  recent 
lecture  delivered  before  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Antl  Defamation  League  of  B'nal 
B'rlth  In  New  York  Dr.  Hannah,  president 
of  Michigan  State  University,  Is  Chairman 
of  the  US,  Corrunlsslon  on  Civil  Rights.) 


In  the  fpw  t  ;.=  v  m  n»h,s  of  Its  existence. 
tlie  Civil  Rights  Commission  has  learned  that 
tlie  Dasic  problem  is  one  of  secunnt,'  the  f\ill 
rights  of  American  citizenship  to  those  being 
denied  in  any  degree  'that  vital  recognition 
of  human  dignity,  the  equal  protection  of 
tlie  laws."  It  has  learned  that,  by  and  large, 
the  problem  is  a  racial  problem. 

The  children  and  grandchildren  of  the 
waves  of  immigrants  from  the  nations  of 
Europe,  reared  and  educat«d  as  Americans, 
have  dispersed  and  strengthened  our  commu- 
nities everywhere.  Discrimination,  once 
widespread  and  victimizing  Americans  for 
reasons  of  race,  religion,  national  origin,  and 
economics,  is  now  largely  concentrated  upon 
our  18  million  Negro  citizens. 

In  part  this  is  the  old  problem  of  the 
vicious  circle.  Slavery,  economic  discrimi- 
nation, and  second-class  citizenship  have  de- 
moralized a  considerable  pxDrtlon  of  those 
suffering  these  injustices,  and  the  conse- 
quent demoralization  has  then  been  seen  by 
others  as  an  excuse  for  continuing  some  of 
the  very  conditions  that  cause  the  demorali- 
zation. 

The  fundamental  Interrelationships  among 
the  subjects  of  voting,  education,  and  hous- 
ing make  it  impossible  for  the  problem  to  be 
solved  by  the  Improvement  of  any  one  fac- 
tor alone.  If  the  right  to  vote  is  secured,  but 
there  is  not  equal  opportunity  in  education 
and  housing  the  value  of  that  right  will  be 
discounted  by  apathy  and  Ignorance. 

If  compulsory  discrimination  is  ended  In 
public  education,  but  children  continue  to  be 
brought  up  In  slums  and  restricted  areas 
of  racial  concentration,  the  conditions  for 
giXKl  education  and  good  citizenship  will  still 
not  obtain.  U  decent  housing  Is  made  avail- 
able to  nonwhltes  on  equal  terms  but  their 
education  and  habits  of  citizenship  are  not 
raised,  new  neighborhoods  will  degenerate 
Into  slums. 

The  Founding  Fathers  were  not  content 
with  voicing  lofty  Idealism.  Being  eminently 
practical  men  who  had  risked  their  lives  In 
revolution  against  a  powerful  king  and  grow- 
ing empire,  they  installed  the  basic  elements 
of  a  political  system  by  which  these  Ideals 
might  be  achieved  in  time. 

Both  their  Idealism  and  their  practicality 
were  put  to  the  test  at  the  outset.  Slavery 
was  an  established  Institution,  and  slavery 
was  Inconsistent  with  their  Ideals  of  hu- 
man freedom  and  dignity.  Being  practical 
men.  they  arrived  at  a  compromise,  which 
was  to  forbid  importation  of  slaves  after  a 
specific  future  date  in  the  hope  and  belief 
that  with  the  supply  of  human  chattels  cut 
oir,  the  Institution  itself  would  eventually 
wither  away  in  the  heat  and  light  of  public 
discussion. 

That  they  were  wrong  we  know  now:  the 
political  machine  broke  down  when  it  was 
called  upon  to  deal  with  this  Issue,  and  our 
country  resorted  to  war  to  settle  it,  per- 
haps needlessly. 

All  this  serves  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  Negro  problem  has  been  with  us  from 
the  beginning  of  our  country,  and  that  our 
success  or  failure  in  dealing  with  it  has  al- 
ways been  and  continues  to  be  the  measure 
of  our  success  or  failure  in  the  making 
practical  reality  fit  our  theoretical  Idealism. 

All  of  our  history,  speaking  generally,  is  a 
reflection  of  our  constant  concern  that  we 
have  not  as  yet  achieved  the  ideals  to  which 
we  officially  and  traditionally  aspire.  This 
accounts,  as  Myrdal  points  out,  for  our 
propensity  to  self-crltlclsm.  which  some- 
times amazes  and  pains  our  friends  and  gives 
aid  and  comfort  to  our  enemies. 

But  viewed  In  retrospect,  our  history  Is 
one  of  great  overall  progress  toward  the 
Idealistic  goals  which  we  hold  constantly 
before  our  eyes. 

Take  as  one  example  the  extension  of  the 
voting  franchise.  At  the  end  of  the  Revolu- 
tion we  were  a  Nation  of  approximately 
3,250.000.  More  than  1  million  were  not 
free — they    were    slaves    or    bondsmen.     Of 


that  2  million  free  citizens,  not  more  than 
120.000  were  allowed  to  vote.  The  others 
were  disenfranchised  because  they  were 
women,  or  did  not  own  property  of  suffi- 
cient value,  or  for  other  reasons. 

Today,  the  right  to  vote  In  moet  of 
America  Is  almost  universal.  Property 
qualifications  have  been  eliminated  save  for 
token  poll  taxes,  and  women  have  won  the 
right  to  the  ballot.  Indeed,  the  lag  In 
Negro  voting  In  some  sections  of  the  S<:iuth 
Is  almost  the  sole  remaining  disfiguring  blot 
on  a  record  of  which  to  be  proud.  By  this 
margin  do  we  still  fall  short  of  our  goal. 


LOAN  TO  EGYPT  BY  WORLD  BANK 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
greatly  shocked  by  the  recent  decision 
of  the  World  Bank  to  extend  a  loan  to 
Egypt  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  despite  the  fact  that  that  nation 
Is  violating  its  undertakings  to  maintain 
free  transit  in  that  canal  by  intercepting 
ships  and  cargoes  bound  for  Israel. 

I  sought  to  warn  the  President  of  the 
Bank,  the  Honorable  Eugene  Black, 
against  any  such  decision  in  advance,  aa 
did  numerous  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress. The  inappropriateness  of  our 
Governments  supporting  such  a  decision 
by  the  Bank  in  the  face  of  the  a.ssiirances 
by  President  Eisenhower  in  1957,  Is  just 
as  obvious  as  the  inappropriateness  of 
the  World  Bank,  as  an  agency  of  the 
United  Nations,  granting  this  assistance 
to  a  nation  which  is  acting  contrary  to 
the  basic  principles  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Suez  Canal  laid  down  by  the 
United  Nations. 

One  new  demonstration  of  popular  op- 
position to  this  course  in  our  country 
and  an  appeal  to  the  President  to  take 
action  to  reverse  such  obstruction  by 
Egypt  is  contained  in  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Pioneer  Women  of  Chi- 
cago on  January  6,  1960.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  tills 
point  in  the  Record  the  text  of  this  res- 
olution, which  so  succinctly  and  strongly 
states  the  position  which  I  believe  our 
Government  should  take. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  after  Israel's  withdrawal  from 
Slnal  in  response  to  requests  from  the 
United  Stetes.  President  Elsenhower  said 
on  February  20.  1957.  "We  should  not  as- 
sume that.  If  Israel  withdraws  (from  Slnal), 
Egypt  will  prevent  Israeli  shipping  from 
using  the  Suez  Canal  or  the  Gulf  of  Aquaba. 
If.  unhappily.  Egypt  does  hereafter  violate 
the  armistice  agreement  or  other  Interna- 
tional obligations,  then  this  should  be  dealt 
with  firmly  by  the  Society  of  Nations";   and 

Whereas  President  Nasser  of  Egypt  has 
flouted  International  law  and  has  defied  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  resolution 
of  September  1,  1951,  calling  upon  Egypt 
"to  terminate  the  restrictions  on  the  passaf^e 
of  International  commercial  shipping  and 
goods  through  the  Suez  Canal,  wherever 
bound";  and 

Whereas  Egypt  has  broken  Its  pledge  In 
1956  to  abide  by  the  six  principles  governing 
the  operation  of  the  nationalized  Suez  Ca- 
nal; and 

Whereas  President  Nasser  has  violated  the 
proml.se  that  he  made  to  United  Nations 
Secretary  General  Dag  Hammarskjold  In 
July  1959.  to  allow  transit  for  ships  and  car- 
goes If  they  were  not  Israel -owned  at  the 
time  of  their  pvassage  through  the  canal,  and 
has  ordered  the  seizing  on  December  18.  1939, 


of    a    Greek    ship    bound    from    Haifa,    to 
Djibouti  with  a  cargo  of  cement,  and 

Whereas,  we  note  that  our  country  con- 
tinues to  offer  financial  aid  and  political 
support  to  the  United  Arab  Republic,  thus 
whetting  Its  appetite  for  fresh  Intrigues  in 
the  Middle  East  and  Africa,  threatening  the 
lifeline  and  security  of  Israel,  democracy's 
surest  bul'vark  and  ally  In  the  Middle  East, 
and  poslnp  new  dangers  to  the  peace  of  the 
world:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  Pioneer  Women  of  Chicago 
assembled  this  day  of  January  6.  1960,  do 
call  upon  I*r«.ldent  Elsenhower  *o  remember 
his  sacred  pledge  of  February  1957,  that  any 
further  at  empte  of  Egypt  to  block  Israel's 
shipping  Hi  the  Suez  Caual  "should  be  dealt 
wltii  flrmlv  by  the  Society  of  Nations"  and 
to  Initiate  such  steps  Immediately  In  Amer- 
ican policy/  and  practice,  as  well  as  seek 
such  measure  In  the  United  Nations  as  may 
be  necessai-y  to  halt  President  Na.sser's  con- 
tinued violation  of  hi?  own  pledged  word  and 
lnternatlot.al  law.  We  are  persuaded  that 
fljm  actioE  by  our  own  President  wUl  intro- 
duce a  ne »  note  of  International  morality 
in  the  problems  of  the  Middle  Ea^t  and  that 
this  will  iidvance  his  quest  and  ours  for 
peaoe  and  Justice. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Kaplan. 
EvELTN  P.  Kaplan 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
mention  ihis  issue  as  one  of  some  ur- 
gency today  becau.se  the  press  reports 
that  UN  Secretary  General  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold is  going  to  Cairn  tomorrow. 
January  i:l.  to  renew  his  efforts  to  p>er- 
suade  President  Nasser  to  lift  the  Suez 
Canal  blockade  against  cargoes  bound 
for  Israel. 

In  this  appeal  I  hope  the  Secretary 
General  will  have  the  warmest  and  mo.st 
vigorous.  S'jpport  of  our  Government  and 
of  the  other  member  nations.  I  am  con- 
fident that  Members  of  the  Senate  from 
both  parties  believe  such  action  essential. 

The  decision  to  grant  the  World  Bank 
loan  has  been  made.  President  Nasser 
has  thus  oeen  granted  the  assistance  of 
the  U.N.  in  his  plans  for  the  Suez.  Surely 
it  Is  now  timely  to  ask  for  some  reciproc- 
ity from  him  and  to  urge  him  lo  abide  by 
the  U.N.  decisions  and  his  own  promises 
of  free  transit  In  the  canal. 

The  legal  bargaining  po.-^ition  of  the 
United  Nations  is  weakened  by  the  World 
Bank's  de<:ision.  But  the  moral  bargain- 
ing position  with  the  nation  now  assured 
of  United  Nations  help  is  stronger  than 
ever.  I  e:irnestly  hope  our  Government 
will  not  Icse  this  opportunity  to  advance 
the  prospects  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 

In  addition.  Mr  President,  the  Inter- 
esting nfwsletter  Near  Ea.«t  Report, 
which  comments  upon  American  policy 
in  the  N<>ar  East,  edited  by  Mr.  I.  L. 
Kenen,  In  its  January  15.  1960.  issue  in- 
cludes an  editorial  which  raises  a  basic 
question  all  Members  of  Congress  must 
face  in  connection  with  the  mutual  se- 
curity program  when  it  comes  before  the 
Congress  this  year.  If  a  nation  persist- 
ently flouts  the  decisions  of  the  United 
Nations  and  uses  boycotts,  blockades, 
new  arm?  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  a 
proclaimed  state  of  war  against  one  of 
its  neighl>ors  to  unsettle  the  p>eace  and 
threaten  the  stability  of  nations  in  the 
Middle  East,  should  our  extension  of 
assistance  to  such  a  nation  be  continued 
or  accompanied  by  some  conditions  that 
seek  to  end  these  violations  of  United 


Nations  obligations  and  policies  which 
endanger  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
world? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Near  East  Report  be 
printed  at  this  point  m  the  Recof.d. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  FoEi.  okd, 
as  follows: 

NEtmiALISM  OH  COLLEJCnVE  SECURTTT 

Which? 

President  Elsenl.ower's  state  of  the  Union 
message  stressed  the  need  to  help  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries  whose  poverty  and 
stagnation  provided  a  drab  background 
for  his  epochal  journey  to  Asia  and  Africa. 
But  this  responsibility  may  be  shared.  The 
administration  Is  calling  on  prospering 
European  nations  whom  we  have  helped  m 
the  past  to  Join   and  lend   a  iiand. 

New  questions  are  being  raised  on  Capi- 
tol Hill.  Should  we  proffer  aid  without 
conditions? 

Within  recent  yeary  a  shlbijolcth  has 
gained  credence.  It  has  been  argued  that 
It  is  a  mistake  to  put  strings  on  our  aid 
because  new  nations  are  suspicious,  sensi- 
tive and  easily  offended.  They  want  to  be 
neutral.  They  will  reject  our  good  offer- 
ings If  they  suspect  these  Impinge  on  their 
Independence  and  sovereignty  and  convert 
them   into  satellites. 

This  natural  aspiration  of  new  gr.vern- 
ments  to  be  free  In  the  full  sense  of  the 
word  must  be  recognized.  But  freedom  Is 
never  to  be  confused  with  license.  While 
the  free  world  must  respect  the  wishes  of 
these  new  countries  to  cast  their  votes  In 
the  United  Nations  as  their  own  conscience 
and  judgment  dictate,  this  docs  not  mean 
we  must  shut  our  eyes  to  neutralist  and 
negative  policies  which  are  devoid  of  any 
sense  of  responsibility  to  the  international 
community. 

The  concept  of  neutralism  has  no  special 
virtue  to  recommend  It.  It  is  accepted  all 
too  easily  by  Inexperienced  nations  which 
fall  to  grasp  the  full  Implications  of  collec- 
tive security  as  the  very  condition  of  their 
survival.  fBut  let  their  own  borders  be 
menaced  and  they  are  the  first  to  deplore 
neutralism  In  others.  One  must  draw  a 
line  between  the  policy  of  "nonldentiflca- 
tlon"  which  attempts  to  appraise  interna- 
tional problems  on  their  merits  without  a 
bloc  precommltment,  and  the  "neutralism" 
which  measures  Issues  by  the  egocentric  cri- 
terion of  self-interest  and  Ignores  duty  to 
International  law  and  to  world  cooperation 
and  peace. 

These  questions  are  asked  on  Capitol  Hill 
because  the  administration  and  Congress 
have  been  receiving  many  protests  as  a  result 
of  the  tse  5  million  loan  to  the  UAR  to  im- 
prove the  Suez  Canal  despite  the  misuse  of 
that  International  waterway  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  blockade  and  aggression  It  has 
been  argued  that  the  World  Bank  Is  an  eco- 
nomic Instrvunent  and  could  not  reject  the 
loan  on  jxjlltical  grounds — that  political  ac- 
tion Is  for  governments,  not  banking  institu- 
tions. Such  an  argument  has  naturally  di- 
rected attention  to  our  own  Government, 
which  Is  offering  large  assistance  to  the  UAR 
for  other  projects  without  questioning  its 
Illegal  policies. 

More  and  more  Congressmen  are  coming 
to  believe  that  they  must  now  write  condi- 
tions into  the  mutual  security  program  If 
it  is  to  preserve  the  concepts  of  muttiallty 
and  security. 

They  ask: 

Should  we  Insist  on  freedom  ai  ttM  seas 
and  respect  for  the  prestige  and  autborlty  of 
the  United  Nations? 

Should  we  unconditionally  grant  aid  to 
nations  which:  Carry  on  boycotts  and  block- 
ades against  neighbors?  Acquire  arms  from 
the  Soviet  Union?    Defy  U.N   Security  Coun- 


cil decisions?  Proclaim  themeelves  In  a 
state  of  war  In  contravention  of  the  U.N. 
Charter? 

It  may  be  old  fashioned  to  suggest  that 
moral  considerations  should  motivate  otu- 
foreign  policy.  But  the  first  half  of  this  cen- 
tury has  taught  us  that  material  and  secu- 
rity interests  are  Jeopardized — and  millions 
of  lives  are  Inevitably  squandered — when 
nations  affect  neutralist  isolationism  and 
turn   their  backs  on  collective  security. 


DISCLOSURE  OF  FINANCE  CHARGES 
IN  CONNECTION  WITH  EXTEN- 
SION'S OF  CREDIT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr  Pre=^:dent  I  am 
encouraged  by  the  widespread  and  fav- 
orable resix)nse  to  the  introduction  of 
S.  2755.  a  bill  to  assist  in  the  promotion 
of  economic  stabilisation  by  req-ainng 
the  disclosure  of  finance  charges  m  con- 
nection  with  extPiL^icns  of  credit. 

One  of  the  most  pointed  and  di.scern- 
inc  com-Ticnts  on  the  bill  was  made  by 
Mr.  Edward  P.  Morgan  on  the  Ameri- 
can Broadcasting  network,  on  January 
11.  1960.  I  ask  unanimous  con.scnt  that 
the  text  of  Mr.  Morgan's  comment  be 
printed  at   this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tl'.ere  being  no  ob.iection.  the  addrr.<;s 
was  ordered  to  be  print-ed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Never  give  a  sucker  an  even  break."  that 
bumblingly  belligerent  and  craftily  calcu- 
lating con:iedian  W.  C.  Fields  u.sed  to  say. 
On  the  theory,  presumably,  that  the  term 
sucker  and  customer  are  synonymous,  a 
number  of  merchants  have  religiously  tried 
to  follow  Fields'  advice  in  building  their 
b-asiness  practices.  Tlas  category  of 
sharpies  has  been  thinned  dcwn  gradu- 
ally by  the  pressure  and  protests  of  ethical 
competitors,  by  legislation  on  various  levels 
and  perhaps  even  by  some  added  discern- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  buying  putilc. 
But  one  area  which  has  yielded  less  readily 
to  treatment  is  that  Involving  Interest  rates 
and  purchases  on  the  installment  plan. 
One  of  the  economic  experts  of  Capitol  Hill, 
Senator  Paxtl  Douolas,  Democrat  of  Illinois, 
thinks  It  is  time  to  plunge  Into  this 
labjTlnth  of  deceptive  double  charges  and 
straighten  it  out  with  some  clear  labeling. 

Last  Thursday,  with  active  liberal  en- 
couragement In  both  Houses,  Douelas  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  a  bill  to  require  that 
consumers  be  given  true  and  lucid  figures 
about  interest  rates  and  finance  charges 
when  borrowing  money  or  buying  things 
on  credit, 

"In  too  many  instances  today,"  Dorci-AS 
said,  "the  consumer  who  slens  a  di^cument 
that  places  him  in  debt  would  have  to  be 
a  lawyer  to  understand  the  fine  print  that 
spells  out  his  rights  and  liabilities;  and  he 
would  have  to  be  an  accountant  or  an  ex- 
pert in  higher  mathematics  to  compute  the 
cost  of  the  credit  in  simple  annual  terms. 
Altogether  too  often  he  is  deceived  Into  pay- 
ing a  higher  cost  for  credit  than  he  has  been 
led  to  expect  by  the  huckstering  and  fast- 
talkinc  salesmen," 

As  the  V.all  Street  Journal  pointed  out 
In  a  report  on  the  Douglas  bill,  a  small  loan 
company  which  now  tells  a  borrower  simply 
that  the  interest  rate  on  his  loan  is  three 
percent  per  month  would,  under  such  a 
labeling  act,  have  to  specify  that  the  an- 
nual Interest  rate  might  amount  to  36  per- 
cent. And.  a  mortgage  com.pany  would 
have  to  explain  to  the  man  getting  a  6  per- 
cent home  loan  that  finance  charges  on  a 
$20,000  house  might  exceed  $10  000  over  a 
25-year  period 

What  all  this  amounts  to.  In  efTert  Is 
disclosure,  something  the  public   Is  c   n.;:.g 
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more  and  more  to  expect  Dotglas  himself 
was  a  prime  force  behind  recently  enacted 
laws  requiring  full  accounting  of  enipl'^yee 
welfare  funds,  whether  union — or  company 
run  One  of  the  ba.=.ic  functions  of  the 
controversial  new  labor  refurm  act  Is  to 
brin4  to  light  the  disposition  of  all  union 
f:r.vis  It  seems  likely  that  when  the  full 
stwry  of  pay. la  In  broadcasting  comes  out 
remedial  legislation  will  follow  to  prevent 
the  oractice  of  dispensing  hidden  payments 
f  r  the  plui:^in<  of  certain  products.  The 
I.lir.ois  Senator  reasons  that  there  Is  a  kind 
cf  payola  In  hidden  Interest  rates  and  fi- 
nance chart^es  and  he  Is  hopeful  that  the 
current  fashion  for  disclosure  will  provide 
*n  added  impetus  for  his  bill. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note.  In  this  connec- 
tion, that  a  bill  on  basic  auto  price  labeling 
sailed  through  Congress  In  the  summer  of 
1558  and  there  Is  no  Indication  that  It  has 
had  any  adverse  effect  on  the  sale  of  cars; 
Indeed  the  New  York  Times  says  today  the 
prospect  Is  brierbt  in  Detroit  for  record  sales 
In    1960. 

There  Is  some  speculation  that  the  Doug- 
las measure  may  gain  support  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  outright  Federal  controls  on  con- 
sumer credit  which  has  swollen  to  what 
some  economists  consider  alarming  propor- 
tiins,  and  or  that  It  might  provide  a  quali- 
fied counter  to  high  Interest  rates.  Douc- 
L.1S  calculates  that  what  consumers  owe  now 
on  Installment,  purchases,  car  loans,  per- 
sonal loans,  mortgages  and  the  like  totes 
up  to  a  statTgering  $175  billion  In  personal 
debt  Consumer  credit,  he  argues,  has  been 
transformed  from  a  "financing  mechanism 
to  a  merchandising  tool,  where  loans  are 
dl.sguised  as  sales,  to  the  detriment  of  our 
economy  "  One  theory  Is  that  If  the  public 
were  aware  of  how  much  these  loans  cost 
It  would  ease  off  on  borrowing.  This  may 
or  may  not  be  true  but  If  the  buying  public 
has  been  played  for  ft  sucker  In  the  past  I 
suspect  It  was  lareelv  because  It  wasn't 
get'ing  an  even  break  with  clearly  labeled 
facts. 


FEDERAL   ELECTIONS   ACT   OF    1959 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  2436)  to  revi.se  the  Federal 
election  laws,  to  prevent  corrupt  prac- 
tices m  Federal  elections,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  reject  the  pending 
aniendment,  as  modified.  Perhaps  the 
modified  amendment  is  not  quite  as  ob- 
jectionable as  was  the  amendment  when 
It  was  first  read.  Neverthele-ss,  it  is 
ba.sed  upon  the  premise  that  a  political 
committee  which  operates  in  only  one 
State  must  file  a  Federal  report. 

We  should  remem.ber  that  if  m  any 
State  a  majority  of  the  people  want  to 
regulate  the  elections,  and  if  they  insist 
upon  a  certain  type  of  reporting  of  ex- 
penditures, they  can  do  so  and  they  will 
do  so.  If  we  re.sort  to  the  device — and 
certainly  it  is  not  a  remedy;  it  does  not 
solve  anything — of  transferring  every 
problem  to  Washington,  we  dj  a  di.s- 
service  to  the  public 

The  reports  which  are  filed  nndpr  the 
existing  law  are  seldom  referred  to,  al- 
though it  IS  true  that  they  may  receive 
some  publicity  that  is  helpful  m  nature. 

However,  today  we  are  a^ked  to  pm- 
bark  upon  the  following  cour.se  If  a 
group  of  citizens  band  themselves  to- 
gether, and  if  they  operate  m  only  one 
State,  to  exercise  the  great  American 
privilege  of  taking  part  in  self-govern- 
ment, the  pend;n=?  amrr.dment,  as  modi- 
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fied,  would  require  them  to  filp  reports 
in  Washington,  or  else  face  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  criminal  penalty. 

Mr.  Presidt-nt.  the  existing  law  pro- 
vides that  a  political  committee  must  op- 
erate in  two  or  more  States  if  it  is  to 
come  under  the  required  reporting  pro- 
visions. We  have  no  assurance  that  the 
mere  filing  of  the  reports  will  change 
anything.  In  fact.  I  do  think  it  will 
make  chances  for  the  worse;  it  will 
caiLse  citizens  who  should  be  Interested 
in  participating  in  elections  to  decline  to 
do  so. 

The  average  citizen  is  very  intelligent, 
but  he  is  also  busy.  He  might  be  in- 
duced to  take  part,  in  his  precinct  or  his 
county,  in  political  activity — for  in- 
stance, in  the  raising  of  funds  and  in 
the  holding  of  meetings.  But  if,  in  addi- 
tion, he  were  required  to  make  Federal 
reports  in  regard  to  those  activities,  or 
else  take  the  chance  of  criminal  prosecu- 
tion, fewer  and  fewer  of  the  people  would 
take  part  in  such  activities. 

Certainly  the  objective  of  the  election 
laws  should  be  to  have  more  and  more 
citizens  participate  in  the  elections  and 
the  campaigns:  and  I  think  that  would 
be  good  for  the  country.  I  also  believe 
it  would  be  wonderful  if  more  people 
were  to  contribute  to  political  campaigns, 
so  as  to  spread  the  base,  and  if  more 
people  were  to  give  smaller  amounts. 

But  whenever  we  add  to  the  reporting 
requirement — and  I  may  say  that  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  relates  to  the 
reporting  requirement — fewer  and  fewer 
people  will  participate  in  the  elections 
and  in  the  campaigns;  and  the  tendency 
of  such  a  provision  will  be  to  drive  cam- 
paign financing  underground,  instead  of 
placing  it  out  in  the  open,  so  more  people 
will  take  part,  and  so  their  neighbors  will 
know  what  is  going  on,  and  so  the  States 
will  have  absolute  power,  if  they  wish  to 
exert  it.  to  regulate  and  to  require  the 
making  of  reports. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  confuse  the 
picture,  we  discourage  citizens  from  tak- 
mg  part  in  campaigns  and  elections  and 
in  financing  them;  and  the  effects  of 
such  discouragement  would  be  bad. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  this  bill  will 
not  become  law.  If  we  add  too  many 
provisions  here,  the  bill  will  not  meet  all 
the  objections  which  will  be  raised  both 
in  this  body  and  in  the  other  one.  and  it 
will  not  be  approved  in  conference,  and 
will  not  become  law.  Certainly  it  will 
not  become  law  in  time  to  affect  very 
many,  if  any.  of  the  primaries  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  should  re- 
ject these  amendments.  The  bill  as  it 
stands  is  a  compromise:  but  it  is  fair  to 
everyone.  It  raises  the  lunit  on  the 
amounts  which  can  lawfully  be  spent; 
and  that  should  be  done  After  all,  in 
view  of  the  high  cost,  today,  of  all  things, 
It  is  not  possible,  in  conducting  a  cam- 
paign, to  remain  within  the  present 
limits.  So  that  situation  leads  to  the 
formation  uf  manv  committ/'^s  or  to 
practices  which  are  not  the  best. 

Therefore.  Mr  President.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  leave  thp  bill  a.s  ;t  i.s,  and  will 
pass  this  needed  legislation. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  insist  upon  add- 
ing'  thf.se   pxtr^m.^  am<>ndmenLs,   which 


are  of  doubtful  value,  will  be  to  insist 
upon  having  no  legislation  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  President.  I  favor  the  enactment 
of  legislation  in  this  field.  Therefore,  I 
expect  to  oppose  this  confusing  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr, 
President.  I  know  that  sometimes  legis- 
lation seems  to  be  delayed  because  the 
Congress  is  persuaded  to  accept  some- 
thing less  than  the  best  or  something  less 
than  what  should  be  provided.  I  also 
recognize  the  validity  of  the  argument 
that,  under  modern  conditions,  elections 
are  expensive,  and  that  in  view  of  the 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  radio 
stations  and  television  stations,  con- 
siderable amounts  of  money  must  be 
expended  in  order  to  conduct  a  cam- 
paign for  election  to  Federal  office. 

The  raising  of  the  limits  on  the  amount 
of  money  a  candidate  may  sp^nd  is  a 
commendable  objective  of  tiie  bill.  But. 
Mr.  President,  that,  of  itself,  hardly 
would  entitle  the  bill  to  be  called  a  clean 
elections  bill. 

If  this  measure  Is  to  be  a  clean  elec- 
tions bill,  it  seems  to  me  it  should  be 
fortified  by  means  cf  provisions  which 
would  contribute  to  public  knowledge  of 
the  sources  of  the  funds  employed  for 
the  election  of  candidates. 

I  suggested  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hennings)  that 
he  increase  the  amount  which  would  be 
the  dividing  line  between  reporting  and 
nonreporting;  and  I  proposed  that  the 
amount  be  increased  from  $1,000  to 
$2,500,  because  I  thought  the  latter  fig- 
ure probably  was  a  Little  more  realistic, 
and  because  its  use  would  simplify  the 
situation  for  a  committee  which  might 
spend  money  for  the  campaigns  of  sev- 
eral candidates. 

But  if  a  committee  Is  going  to  spend 
as  much  as  $2,500  in  advocacy  of  the 
election  or  nomination  of  one  candidate 
to  Congress — to  either  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives — or  if  a  com- 
mittee is  going  to  attempt  to  influence 
the  selection  of  electors  for  Pre.sident 
and  Vice  President,  certainly  the  people 
have  a  right  to  know  who  is  providing 
the  money  for  those  expenditures.  That 
is  all  this  bill  will  do,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  comments  my  learned  friend 
has  made  in  regard  to  the  bill. 

Does  not  he  agree  that  instead  of 
driving  people  out  of  political  activity, 
the  regulation  of  a  multitude  of  com- 
mittees formed  within  a  State  would 
tend  to  bring  more  people  to  have  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  politics,  because  then 
they  would  know  the  sources  of  some  of 
the  contributions,  and  they  could  Judge 
accordingly;  and  the  people  would  not 
feel — as  so  many  do  now,  as  evidenced 
by  the  relatively  small  percentage  of  the 
people  who  vote  in  our  great  national 
elections — a  sense  of  frustration — m 
other  words,  that,  after  all,  the  Govern- 
nient  of  the  country  is  In  other  hands, 
that  someone  else  is  pulling  Uie  strmgs 
behind  the  scenes,  that  contributions 
are  being  m?'^?  for  the  purpose  of  influ- 


fiinng  the  electlcwi.*!,  and  that  the  people 
of  the  country  never  know  the  sources 
of  the  contributions,  arid  i.f.er  know 
how  the  committer's  vsiiich  make  the 
collections  fmction.  or  indeed,  never 
know  who  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tees are. 

Mr  CA.SE  of  South  I>;\kota.  That  Is 
my  feelinr  and  opinion  about  the  mat- 
ter. I  be  leve  the  pi.^.sage  of  the  bill, 
with  the  provisions  it  contains  and  the 
amendments  with  which  It  has  been 
modified,  will  increase  the  confidence  of 
the  public  and  more  people  will  be  will- 
ing to  engage  in  politics.  They  will  not 
have  the  feeling  that  i>erhap>s  things  are 
being  controlled  from  behind  the  scenes. 
The  record  will  be  open. 

I  certainly  believe  in  public  particir>a- 
tlon.  I  want  the  public  generally,  and 
on  a  broiider  scale,  to  take  an  active 
part  in  e.cctions.  If  anyone  hesitates 
to  have  his  name  included  among  the 
list  of  contributors  for  the  promotion  of 
the  candidacy  of  some  candidate  for 
public  office,  the  question  must  always 
arise.  Why?  Why?  Why  should  any- 
one hesitate  to  let  it  be  known  that  he 
is  interested  in  the  candidacy  of  some- 
body whom  he  wants  to  give  some 
money  for  that  campaign  cause? 

So  I  do  not  believe  the  objection  that 
it  may  tend  to  discourage  some  contri- 
butions is  3f  too  much  validity,  Mr.  Pies- 
ident,  for  if  someone  does  not  want 
known  hLs  interest  in  a  candidate  and 
the  support  he  is  lending  to  him,  then 
the  question  must  come  to  mind,  Why 
does  he  not  want  It  known?  What  is 
there  about  his  support  that  would  make 
it  a  handicap  to  know  that  John  Jones 
or  Bill  Sm.  th  was  backing  the  candidate? 
If  so.  is  not  the  public  entitled  to  know 
about  it?  It  seems  to  me  the  public  is 
entitled  to  know  the  source  of  contribu- 
tions by  committees  that  spend  $2,500  on 
behalf  of  a  Federal  candidate. 

That  is  all  this  propKDsal  does.  For  a 
minor  or  (unbryonic  candidacy,  a  source 
might  spend  S500  or  as  much  as  $1,500 
or  $2,000.  ind  the  requirement  would  not 
apply  to  it.  but  when  it  gets  to  the  point 
of  spending  as  much  as  $2,500  to  influ- 
ence the  election  of  a  Federal  candidate, 
then  I  believe  the  public  is  entitled  to 
know  the  .source  of  the  contributiorus  and 
the  chairman  or  treasurer  of  the  com- 
mittee that  is  spending  or  distributing 
the  funds. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  Hennings  amendment, 
as  modified. 

Mr.  DIR.KSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  a'jsence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rr^ciiided 

The  PR -:SIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection.  !t  i.s  St)  ordered 

Mr.  JOHN.-^ON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  pi  rliamentarv  mquirjv 

The  PRESIDING  OfTlCER  The  Sen- 
ator will  slate  It. 

Mr  JO-iNSON  of  Texas.  Have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered  on  the  Hen- 
ninys  ame  idmcnt? 


TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  vote 
will  be  on  the  Hennings  amendment, 
which  is  at  the  desk,  Idintified  as  "1-13- 
f;0-D,"  as  modified.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

TTie  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  MANSF^EI  D  I  announce  that 
:he  Senator  {.-om  N^^w  M' xico  'Mr. 
Ch.^vkzI.  the  Senator  from  Idaho  Mr. 
Church  J,  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  EJncleI.  the  Senator  from  Wycwning 
I  Mr.  OTvlAHONry],  and  the  S«»nator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire  are  absent  on 
oflicial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Mr'-sissippi  'Mr. 
Eastland],  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  KerrI  are  absent  becaujse  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  fMr. 
Smathers]  is  absent  on  official  busine.ss 
in  Latin  America  on  behalf  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Cc«nmittee 
studying  economic  conditions. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Eastland]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr,  Case], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  would  vote 
"yea." 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Engle],  the  Sena.tor  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  O'Mahoney],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  tMr.  Peoxmire]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  1  Mr.  Case] 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr. 
Dwoeshak]    are   necessarily    absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  East- 
land],  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  53, 
nays  37,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 53 

Aiken 

AUott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bible 

Brunsdale  Johnson   Te.x.  M.irmy 

Byrd,  W.Va.  Keating  Mvi^kie 

Cannon  Kefauver  N'  aberper 

Carroll  Kennedy  Pastore 

Case,  S.  Dak.  Kuchel  Prouly 

Clark  Lausche  Randolph 

Cooper  Long,  Hawaii  Smith 

Dodd  Long.  La.  SjTnlnp-.on 

Douglas  McCarthy  Wiley 

Gore  McGee  WlUlamB,  Del. 

Green  McNamara  Williams,  N.J. 

Gr-.'^nlng  Magnuson  Young,  Ohio 

Hurt  liansfleld 


Hartke 

Martin 

Hennlnga 

Monroney 

Humphrey 

Morse 

Jackson 

Mne.. 

J  ants 

Mundt 

NAYi 


37 


Beall 

Fong 

Robertson 

Uennett 

Fre&r 

Russell 

BrHges 

rul  bright 

Saltonstall 

BuRh 

Ooldwat^ 

Schoep>pel 

Butler 

Hay den 

Scott 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hlckenlooper 

Sparkmiia 

Capehart 

HUl 

.StPniil<! 

Carlaon 

HoUand 

Tui-Tiaa^^e 

Cotton 

Hniska 

T]i\:rn\^  :.rt 

C-.irtls 

Johr\ston,  S.C. 

Ysrboro-u-h 

Dtrksen 

Jordan 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

fciiender 

Mccicllan 

Et\  iu 

Mv^rtv>:i 

NOT  VOTING— 10 

Casf   K.J.  Ea-'tland  Proxrr.lre 

OTiavesi  Kneie  Smathers 

<  hurch  Kerr 

Dw.)rs;;ak  C)  Mahoney 

So  Mr.  Hexnings'  amendment,  as 
modified,  wa.-  c.crfc-d  to 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  tlie  Senate  rf'consider  the  vote 
by  which  thr-  amendment  wa.';  agreed  to. 

Mr  GORK.  Mr  President,  I  riove  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  w  the  desk. 
It  Is  desiemated  "1-13-60 — G  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  to  have  Liie  amendment 
read  m  full? 

Mr  PROUTY.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  amendment  has  been  on  the 
desks  of  Senators  for  some  time.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record  without  read- 
ing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  17.  strike  out  lines  8  to  27,  in- 
clusive, and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  608.  (a)  Whoever,  directly  or  In- 
directly, makes  contributions  In  an  aggre- 
gate amount  In  excess  of  $5,000  during  any 
calendar  year,  or  In  connection  with  any 
campaign  for  nomination  or  election,  to  or 
on  behalf  of  any  candidate  for  an  elective 
Federal  office  with  reept'Ct  to  which  elections 
are  conducted  within  the  State  In  which  the 
person  making  the  contribution  resides,  in- 
cluding the  offices  of  President  of  the  United 
States  and  presidential  and  vice  presidential 
electors,  or  to  or  on  behalf  of  any  committee 
or  other  organization  engaged  In  furthering, 
advancing,  or  advocating  the  nomination  or 
election  of  any  candidate  for  any  such  office 
or  the  success  of  any  national  political  party, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  con- 
tributions made  to  or  by  a  State  or  local 
committee  or  other  State  or  local  organi- 
zation or  to  similar  committees  or  organiza- 
tions In  the  District  of  Columbia  or  In  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  or  in  any 
possession  of  tlie  United  States. 

"(bi  Whoever,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
makes  a  contribution  In  any  amotint  or  of 
any  value  in  connection  with  any  cam- 
paign for  nomination  or  election,  to  or  on 
behalf  of  any  candidate  for  an  elective  Fed- 
eral office  with  respect  to  which  elections 
are  not  conducted  within  the  State  in  which 
the  person  making  the  coi:itribution  resides, 
or  to  or  on  behalf  of  any  committee  or  other 
organization  engaged  In  furthering,  advanc- 
ing, or  advocating  the  nomination  or  election 
of  any  siich  candidate,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $6,000  or  imprlsoi.ed  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both 

"This  subsection  shall  not  {>.rp\y  to  ron- 
tnbutions  niade  to  or  by  a  Stf. '..e  t  lociU 
committee  or  other  ttate  or  kx-ul  ■  rc;>!.;- 
Eaiiuii  or  to  similar  corruii  ttees  ur  o:^.»r.i- 
Z..1.01..';  m  tlie  District  of  Columbia  or  in 
t^.e  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  P.ico  or  in 
any  possession  of  thr  United  St-xtes.  If  such 
national  committee  or  S'.ite  or  local  com- 
mlttf'^  or  other  State  or  Ikjh  c.rganlT^ition 
i-i  a  regularly  organized  adjunct  ol  a  national 
political  party. 

'•.c  Whoever,  directly  or  indirectly,  mr>y.e« 
a  Contribution  out  of  funds  made  avtclu  '.e  to 
him  lor  that  purpose  by  another  pc-s.- r.  la 
any  amount  or  of  any  value  In  ^   :.:.e:*.ioa 
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wtth  any  campaign  for  nomination  or  elec- 
tion, to  or  on  behalf  of  any  candida'e  for  an 
elective  Federal  office  >  including  the  jfficee  •  >f 
President  of  the  Uni'^d  States  and  presi- 
dential and  vice  presidential  electors  i.  or  to 
or  on  behalf  of  any  committee  or  other 
organization  engaged  In  furthering,  advanc- 
ing, or  advocating  the  nomination  or  elec- 
tion of  any  candidate  for  any  such  office  or 
the  success  of  any  national  political  party 
shall.  If  he  does  not  disclose  at  the  time 
such  contribution  is  made,  the  name  of  the 
person  who  made  such  funds  so  available 
to  him.  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
Imonsoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both 

"This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  con- 
tributions made  by  a  National.  State,  or 
local  committee,  or  other  State  or  local  or- 
ganization or  by  similar  committees  or  or- 
ganizations In  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
In  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  or  in 
any  pxjssession  of  the  United  States.  If  such 
national  committee  or  State  or  local  com- 
mittee or  other  State  or  local  organization 
Is  a  regularly  ort;ai.:zed  adjunct  of  a  na- 
tional  political   party  " 

And  on  page  17.  line  25  ^'r'.lce  out  "(b)" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  d  i"  and  on 
page  18.  line  15  strike  out  "(c)"  and  Insert 
in    lieu   thereof    "lei". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
que.stion  is  on  a-zreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr   Protty  ! . 

Mr,  PROUTY  Mr  Pre.-ident,  on  this 
question.  I  a^k  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY  Mr.  President,  last 
nu'ht  I  was  very  =ilad  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished .senior  Senator  from  Missouri 
iMr.  Hennings;  m  order  that  he  might 
offer  the  amendment  which  the  Senate 
has  just  approved,  because  I  knew  that 
that  amendment,  if  adopted,  would  op- 
erate well  With  the  provisions  contained 
in  my  amendment.  In  other  words,  my 
amendment  is  fully  complementary  to 
the  one  which  the  Senate  has  just 
approved 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  is  a  good 
bill  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  in  no  sense  can 
it  be  considered  a  genuine  election  re- 
form law 

The  committee  reported  bill  does  alter 
ob.'jolete  limitations  on  spending;  it 
titihtens  up  reporting  requirements  and 
it  improves  publicity  provisions.  How- 
ever, It  does  absolutely  nothing  to  effec- 
tively curb  certain  unethical  practices 
of  some  special  interest  groups  seeking 
to  circumvent  regular  party  channels  in 
their  attempts  to  influence  the  choice 
and  election  of  candidates  in  several 
States. 

While  not  a  cure-all.  the  amendment 
I  have  submitted  does  offer  a  realistic 
method  for  controlling?  some  of  the  more 
flaixrant  of  these  unethical  and  un- 
healthy practices 

Four  years  ago.  as  a  Member  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives,  I  introduced 
a  bill  with  similar  objectives.  At  that 
time.  Members  will  recall.  Congre.ss  and 
the  public  were  aroused  over  a  shocking 
incident  relatt-d  on  this  floor. 

The  bill  m  its  present  form,  as 
amended,  is  a  much  stronger  bill  than 
the  bill  which  first  came  to  the  floor. 

I  think  I  can  al.'^o  say.  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  if  the  amendment  I 
am  proposing  is  adopted  we  shall  have 
completed  a  genuine  electoral  reform 
measure. 


Pour  years  ago  a  representative  of  a 
private  interest  went  into  a  State  not  his 
own  and  attempted,  in  a  roundabout 
w^y,  to  make  a  quiet  contribution  of 
$2  500  to  the  forthcoming  campaign  for 
reelection  of  a  US  Senat-or  from  that 
State.  It  later  developed  that  the  indi- 
vidual attempting  to  make  the  donation 
wa.s  acting  on  behalf  of  parties  finan- 
cially interested  in  the  outcome  of  a  bill 
then  before  Congress. 

It  is  to  the  everlasting  honor  and 
credit  of  this  Senator  that  he  brought 
this  matter  so  openly  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  public. 

Mr  President,  let  the  integrity  of  our 
electoral  process  become  tainted  and 
subject  to  abuse  and  the  very  bedrock 
of  our  republican  form  of  government  is 
endangered. 

Among  our  American  people  hon- 
esty of  elections  is  taken  for  granted. 
When  we  learn  of  an  occasional  dishon- 
est election  we  rightfully  become  in- 
censed. We  can  attribute  this  to  the 
probity  of  our  people  generally  and  to 
the  integrity  of  most  of  our  candidates. 
It  decidedly  is  not  due  to  Federal  laws 
relating  to  campaign  contributions  and 
expenditures.  These  are  so  loosely  drawn 
that  if  they  do  not  encourage,  at  least 
they  permit,  deception  and  dishonesty. 

It  is  no  news  to  Members  of  this  body, 
to  representatives  of  information  media, 
or  to  the  public  generally  that  a  good 
deal  of  money  is  required  to  conduct  a 
political  campaign  today,  and  that  the 
cost  is  becoming  increasingly  higher. 
Newspapers,  radio  and  television  time, 
and  travel  have  become  campaign  neces- 
sities and  must  be  paid  for. 

Unless  we  are  to  say  that  only  rich 
men  should  become  candidates  for  pub- 
lic ofBce  we  must  recognize  the  need  and 
make  provision  for  campaign  contribu- 
tions. But  the  public  possesses  a  gen- 
uine concern  in  the  amount  of.  the 
source  of.  the  character  of,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  such  contribu- 
tions. 

Most  political  contributions,  I  sin- 
cerely believe,  are  made  with  the  honest 
and  aboveboard  intention  of  supporting 
one  of  contending  philosophies  of  gov- 
ernment, or  because  of  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  a  particular  candidate.  We 
must  recognize,  however,  that  some  po- 
litical contributors  may  have  selfish 
aims:  they  may  expect  qtiid  for  quo.  It 
is  this  type  of  contribution  that  we  must 
be  concerned  with  and  that  my  amend- 
ment .seeks  to  control. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  founders 
of  our  Republic  and  of  those  who  came 
after  them  that  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress should  owe  his  election  to  the  suf- 
frage of  his  constituents  and  that  he 
should  be  answerable  only  to  them  and 
to  his  conscience  for  his  words  and  deeds. 

Despite  this  intent,  certain  influences 
exist  which  tend  to  alter  our  traditional 
pattern.  Not  content  with  limiting  their 
representation  in  Congress  to  Senators 
and  Members  of  the  House  from  their 
own  State,  as  intended  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, some  individuals  have  particiF>ated, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  nomination 
and  election  of  candidates  in  States  other 
than  their  own. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion'' 

Mr  PROUTY      I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  the 
Senators  amendment  reach  the  situa- 
tion I  shall  picture  to  him.  and.  if  so, 
how?  Suppose  a  man  simply  mails  his 
contribution  or  leaves  it  on  someone's 
doorstep.  Would  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment cover  that  kind  of  situation? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  believe  that  when  I 
have  concluded  my  prepared  statement 
and  have  read  a  senes  of  questions  and 
answers,  I  will  have  answered  the  Sena- 
tor's question  to  his  satisfaction. 

Some  of  these  individuals  to  which  I 
have  referred  may  have  been  well  inten- 
tioned  and  not  motivated  by  selfish  in- 
terest. Others,  however,  have  had  no 
such  high-minded  inspiration.  Their 
financial  contributions  have  been  made 
with  the  hope,  if  not  the  understanding, 
that  the  candidate  would  cherish,  protect 
and,  if  possible,  advance  their  private, 
special  interests. 

It  is  my  sincere  conviction  that  citizens 
of  one  State  should  not  meddle  in  the 
politics  of  another  State.  Certainly,  they 
should  not  be  permitted  to  influence,  by 
contributions,  the  nomination  or  elec- 
tion of  candidates  in  several  States,  for 
any  reason  whatsoever. 

I  am  also  firmly  of  the  belief  that  no 
individual  or  group  should  have  the  right 
to  make  political  contributions  through 
a  middleman.  Not  only  does  this  conceal 
the  identity  of  the  real  contributor,  it  also 
affords  an  opportunity  for  circumventing 
the  statutory  limitations  relating  to  po- 
litical contributions. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  offered 
to  the  bill  <S.  2436).  the  Federal  Elec- 
tions Act  of  1959.  is  not  presented  as  a 
cure-all.  It  cannot  change  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  men  with  evil  intent.  It 
does,  however,  seek  to  control,  in  what 
I  believe  is  a  fair,  reali-stic.  and  practical 
manner,  the  actions  of  their  hands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  will  susp>end. 
Once  more  the  Chair  would  state  that 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  is  entitled  to 
attention,  under  the  rules.  He  Is  de- 
serving of  being  heard. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  My  proposal  would 
prohibit  any  person  from  making  a  po- 
litical contribution  to,  or  on  behalf  of, 
any  candidate  seeking  nomination  or 
election  outside  the  contributors  own 
State  for  the  office  of  U.S.  Senator  or 
Representative  in  Congress. 

There  would  be  no  prohibition,  how- 
ever, against  contributing  to  presiden- 
tial and  vice-presidential  candidates, 
since  my  proposal  specifically  permits 
contributions  to,  or  on  behalf  of,  candi- 
dates nmning  in  elections  which  are 
conducted  within  the  State  in  which  the 
person  making  the  contribution  resides. 

Groups  formed  in  one  State,  which 
are  not  affiliated  with  a  national  party, 
would  be  prohibited  by  my  proposal 
from  making  contributions  to  influence 
the  nomination  or  election  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  other  States. 
Of  course,  there  would  be  no  prohibition 
against  activities  of  a  local  organized 
committee  in  a  State  making  contribu- 
tions so  long  as  its  activities  were  con- 


fined to  elections  withm  the  Stat^  and 
are  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
existing  law. 

National,  State,  und  local  committees 
which  are  genuine  adjuncts  of  a  national 
political  P'arty  would  be  exempt,  under 
my  proposal,  from  the  piohibilion 
against  interstate  pohtical  donations. 
There  are  several  good  reasons  for  this 
exemption : 

In  the  first  place,  no  national  p>olitical 
party  organization  or  any  adjunct 
thereof  contributes  financially  to  can- 
didates in  State  primaries  or  other 
State  nomination  systems.  They  only 
contribute  toward  the  election  of  can- 
didates in  several  States. 

This  exemption  would  result  in  a  more 
extensive  channeling  of  campaign  funds 
through  Ifgitimate  pohtical  committees; 
and,  imder  the  law,  such  committ-ees  are 
required  to  file  reports  of  thf  ir  contri- 
butions and  expenditures.  Other  com- 
mittees piofessing  to  be  educational  or 
nonpolitical  in  character  sometimes  do 
not  consider  themselves  so  obligated. 

Another  major  feature  of  my  amend- 
ment would  make  it  a  violation  of  law 
for  any  p<?rson  to  make  a  pwDlitical  con- 
tribution out  of  funds  made  available 
to  him  for  that  purp>ose  without  dis- 
closing at  the  time  the  contribution  is 
made  the  name  of  the  person  or  per- 
sons who  made  such  fimds  available. 

This  "who  gave  it'  provision  would  be 
applicable  to  contributions  made  to  na- 
tional political  parties  and  genuine  ad- 
juncts th(  reof ,  but  would  not  apply  to 
contributions  made  by  them. 

Mr.  CCrrON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jield,  before  he  leaves  that 
paragraph? 

Mr.  PROUTY     I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  have  been  listening 
most  attentively  to  the  Senator's  ex- 
planation of  his  amendment.  I  wish  to 
make  sure  that  I  understand  it.  I  re- 
call that  when  Senator  Bob  Taft  was 
running  for  reelection,  which  was  be- 
fore I  was  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  as  a 
^  citizen  I  was  much  interested  in  his 
campaign,  and  I  remember,  poor  as  I 
was.  I  sent  him  $5  toward  his  campaign 
in  the  State  of  Ohio,  although  I  was  a 
resident  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 
If  the  Senator's  amendment  were 
adopted,  would  it  preclude  that  being 
done? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Senator  could 
make  the  contribution  if  he  made  it  to 
an  adjunct  of  a  national  political  or- 
ganization in  Ohio. 

Mr.  COTTON.  An  adjunct  of  a  na- 
tional political  party? 

Mr.  PROUTY     Yes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  This  was  an  election 
campaign.  It  was  sent,  probably,  to  the 
treasurer  of  Senator  Taft's  own  cam- 
paign. I  had  no  special  interest  in  any 
of  the  other  candidates  running  in  Ohio. 

Would  the  Senator's  amendment  have 
precluded  me  if  I  had  been  wealthy 
enough  to  send  Bob  Taft  $10  OOC  Could 
I  have  sent  it  to  him  under  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment? 

Mr.  PROUTY  Yes  I  shall  come  to 
that  a  httle  later  through  a  series  of 
questions  and  answers,  which  I  believe 
will  bring  out  those  point,s  ver\-  clearly. 
I  would  much  prefer  not  to  yield  further 


at  this  pomt  until  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  conclude  my  statement  and 
to  read  the  senes  of  questions  and 
answers. 

Mr.  COTTON  I  shall  not  interrupt 
tlie  Senator  further. 

Mr  PROUTY.  I  am  sure  I  will  clarify 
the  point   foi    the   Senator. 

Mr  BUPH  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  just  one  question  on  that 
point.  Would  the  Senator's  amendment 
preclude  the  possibility  of  a  personal 
contribution  to  the  'Taft-for-Senator 
campaign  in  1944  or  1950 — .lusl  to  use 
that  as  an  illustration? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  It  would  preclude  the 
sending  of  money  across  State  lines  for 
use  in  a  primary  campaign.  It  would 
prohibit  the  interstate  donation  of  funds 
in  a  primary  campaign.  Theoretically 
such  a  donation  could  be  made  if  some 
political  adjimct  of  a  national  political 
party  or  local  State  committee  wished  to 
receive  the  money  and  turn  it  over  to  the 
Taft-for-Senator  campaign.  It  could  be 
done  on  that  basis.  Obviously  political 
organizations  of  national  parties  are  not 
going  to  contribute  financially  to  pri- 
mary campaigns. 

Mr.  BUSH.  However,  whether  it  be  a 
primary  or  an  election  campaign,  after 
the  primary  the  Senator's  amendment 
would  prohibit  a  gift  from  out  of  the 
State  to  the  Taft-for-Senator  campaign 
committee  directly? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  If  the  Senator  will  be 
patient,  I  wUl  answer  all  those  questions 
a  little  later  on  in  some  detail.  Then  the 
Senator  will  have  a  much  better  tmder- 
standing  of  what  my  amendment  pro- 
poses to  do. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  will  not  delay  the  Sen- 
ator. The  Senator  had  already  covered 
that  point,  and  I  merely  wished  to  be 
sure  that  I  understood  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  shall  bring  out  those 
points  later. 

In  short,  then,  my  amendment  would 
accomplish  two  major  objectives. 

F^rst.  it  wotild  prohibit  individuals  and 
groups  in  one  State  from  contributing  to 
candidates  who  are  loinning  for  the 
House  or  Senate  in  another  State.  That 
is  a  direct  contribution.  It  would  not, 
however,  stop  an  individual  or  a  group  in 
one  State  from  giving  to  a  regular  Re- 
publican or  Democratic  committee  in 
another  State. 

Secondly,  it  would  prohibit  a  middle- 
man from  making  a  contribution  to  a 
candidate  for  the  House  and  Senate  un- 
less the  middleman  disclosed,  at  the  time 
the  contribution  was  made,  who  made 
the  money  available  to  him  for  the  pur- 
IX)se  of  the  donation. 

Naturally,  my  amendment  would  not 
require  a  regular  Republican  or  Demo- 
cratic Party  organization  to  reveal  to  a 
candidate  where  it  got  the  money  it  is 
giving  the  candidate.  Such  an  admin- 
istrative task  would  be  well  nigh  unpo.-- 
sible  to  perform. 

Mr.  President,  inasmuch  as  I  am  not  a 
lawyer,  and  because  I  do  not  wish  to  ask 
the  Senate  to  rely  on  my  own  interpre- 
tation of  existing  election  laws.  I  sub- 
mitted a  .senes  of  hypothetical  questions 
to  the  American  Law  Division  of  the  Li- 
brary of  roneress  I  mieht  say  that  Mr 
Samuel  H.  Still,  who  prepared  the  an- 


swers to  these  hypothetical  questions 
concerning  present  statutes  is  a  recoc- 
nized  authority  m  this  field. 

I  shall  now  read  the  questions  and 
answers: 

Question  1;  An  individual  in  State  A  goes 
to  a  Republican  town  committee  in  State  A 
and  contributes  810.000  to  the  committee 
with  the  understanding  that  it  will  be  used 
to  further  the  campaign  of  Jones  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  In  State  B 

Question  Ka)  :  Could  he  give  $10,000? 

Answer:  Yes.  By  the  very  terms  of  section 
608  the  $5,000  limitation  does  "not  apply  to 
contributions  made  to  or  by  a  State  or  local 
committee  or  other  State  or  local  organiza- 
tion or  to  similar  committees  or  organiza- 
tions In  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  ter- 
ritory or  possession  of  the  United  States." 
(18  use  ,  sec.  608(a).)  'While  Assistant  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  Justice 
Tom  C.  Clark,  wrote: 

"Section  18  (18  U.S.C.  sec.  608).  though 
In  term  limiting  to  $5,000  the  amount  any 
Individual  may  contribute  to  a  candidate  or 
political  committee  for  his  nomination  and 
election.  In  fact  restricts  only  the  channels 
through  which  such  contributions  can  be 
made  since  State  and  local  commltt-ees  are 
exempted  from  the  application  of  the  act. 
(6  Fed    Bar  Journal   13    (1944).)" 

Question  1(b):  'Would  it  be  legal  for  Re- 
publican town  committee  In  State  A  to  give 
to  the  Jon -"s -for -Senate  committee  In  State 
B? 

Answer:  Yes.  Section  808(a)  does  "not 
apply  to  contributions  made  to  ot  by  a  State 
or  local  committee."    (18  U.S.C,  sec.  608(a).) 

Question  1(c):  Would  it  be  legal  for  the 
Jones-for-Senate  committee  in  State  B  to 
use  the  money  thus  received? 

Answer.  Yes.  Section  6(38 1 a)  only  applies 
to  contributions  and  not  to  expenditures  or 
use  of  funds.  There  Is  no  restriction  under 
either  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  or  the  per- 
tinent sections  of  the  Hatch  Act  on  a  State 
or  local  committee  unless  the  State  or  local 
committee  Is  acting  as  an  agent  (bona  fide) 
of  the  candidate.  The  phrase  'indirectly" 
or  "on  one's  behalf"  In  a  criminal  statute 
must  be  strictly  construed.  TJie  Supreme 
Court  of  Wisconsin  has  held  that  the  phrase 
"on  his  behalf"  as  employed  in  a  statute 
limiting  the  amount  which  may  be  spent 
by  or  on  behalf  of  a  candidate  for  public 
ofiQce,  and  requiring  an  account  of  expendi- 
tures to  be  filed,  means  "by  someone  who 
acts  for  him  [the  candidate)  in  the  sense 
that  an  agent  acts  for  and  on  behalf  of  his 
principal"  and  If  no  authority,  express  or 
Implied,  exists,  the  disbursement  is  not 
made  on  behalf  of  the  person  sought  to  be 
charged.  (State  ex  rel.  La  Follette  v.  Kohler 
(11930)  200  Wis.  518.  228  N.W.  895),  re- 
ported and  annotated  at  69  A.L.R.  348.  The 
same  view  was  taken  by  Senator  Nye's 
Select  Committee  on  Senatorial  Campaign 
Expenditures.  1930-31  (72d  Cong.,  S.  Rept. 
No.  20;  Congressional  Record,  vol.  75,  pp. 
977-984). 

Question  1(d)  :  W"ould  U  be  lesal  for  the 
Jones-for-Senate  committee  in  State  B  to 
give  the  $10,000  received  from  the  Republi- 
can town  committee  in  State  A  directly  to 
Mr    Jones'' 

.Answer  Ve.";  T'lider  a  strict  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law  there  would  be  no  violation 
since  State  and  local  committees  are  exempt 
from  the  provisioiis  of  section  608(a)  limit- 
ing contributions.  However,  since  the  courts 
have  not  construed  this  section,  in  order 
to  be  safe,  most  committees,  including  the 
political  action  committees  of  labor  unions, 
have  kept  within  the  $5,000  limitation  when 
making  direct  contributions  to  individual 
candidates  for  Congre.ss. 

Question  2:  Would  it  be  leea'.  for  an  in- 
dividual to  (ai  contribute  to  several  differ- 
eiit    Jones-for-Senate    committees    and    (b) 
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give  more  than  $3,000  to  any  one  or   to   a 
combined    number    of    sucli    committees? 

Answer.  Again  It  should  be  pointed  out 
Bectlon  608(3)  Is  a  criminal  stat\;te  carrying 
a  penalty  of  85  000  or  not  more  than  5  yfars 
Imprisonment,  or  both,  fur  a  vijla'ion.  The 
section  by  Ita  very  terms  does  aot  apply 
to  contributions  made  to  or  by  "a  S^ate 
or  local  committee  or  local  organization  or 
to  similar  committees  or  organizations  In 
the  District  ol  Columbia  or  la  any  Territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States  "  Al- 
though no  lawyer  would  acivise  a  client  to 
trifle  with  a  criminal  statute  yet  it  is  (gen- 
erally believed  by  most  authorities  thtit  'he 
prohibitions  of  section  6o8iai  are  eienerauy 
directed  at  personal  con'ributi  >n.s  n.acle  di- 
rectly to  candidates  or  made  to  the  nati  uai 
committees  or  their  adjuncts  such  as  the 
congressional  and  senat<3rial  camoaii^n  cum- 
mlttees  and  to  committees  operating  In  two 
or  more  States  and  do  not  apply  t<j  crmtri- 
butions  made  to  local  or  State  comrr.it ".oes. 
(See  hearings  on  H  R.  1167  and  H.R.  433. 
Subcommittee  on  Election.^.  Committee  on 
Hoiose  Administration,  July  19  and  August 
1.  1957,  85th  Cong.,  p.  112.) 

Question  3:  Can  an  adjunct  Tf  a  national 
party  committee  such  as  the  sei.atorlal  cam- 
paUn  committee  or  House  c  ,;;=?resslonal  cam- 
paign committee  contnb;:«  more  than  $5,000 
to   a   candidate   for   the   House  or   Senate? 

Answer:  Conceivably  yee.  Section  608' a) 
Is  designed  to  limit  to  15.000  individual  con- 
tributions to  such  campaign  committees  but 
It  fails  to  limit  contributions  or  expenditures 
made  by  such  cc^mmittees.  The  only  limita- 
tion placed  on  these  committees  are  $3  m.il- 
llon  limitatl  ns  placed  on  their  total  con- 
tributions reoei-.-ed  or  total  expenditures 
m.ide  by  sec'ion  20  of  the  Hatch  Act,  now 
codif.ed  as  section  609  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code. 

Question  3  a):  Can  such  an  adjuxict  of 
a  national  party  contribute  more  than  $5,000 
to  a  Jones-for-Ser.ate  con-.mlt*.ee  or  Smlth- 
for-Houso  commi'tee  r.ither  than  to  tlie 
C»!\dldata  liln.self 

Aawer:  There  ia  no  llmitatlir.  jii  the  con- 
groAiloniVl  crtJnpalgr.  c-uir.ii utters  except  the 
$3  miiilon  ctHeiid.ir  year  o\eri»!l  Unmatlon 
on  c<.a\tribuUo'.-i  to  .»r  expendiuuea  by  kUch 
eoniinl'-te'<Mi  *i)p«SiUlui|  Ui  sec:  in  JQ  ni  th« 
KAtch  Act  ci^lirtod  ttj  sro'ion  flou  oj;  iirla 
li,  Ui\ll*d  SUtf*  Ccdrt  h^ii'h  riv.  'Vf  *t><  • .  a 
604)ii*i  •^>r«^r\cl*!ly  ex'-inpu  rumi  I'uiti  u..^  to 
»vul»   oonun.ur'c*  ua  Jonr*   f  a    Scavio  o   ,.i- 

'Mr  PiTsUlrnt,  I  hopf^  thf>  n'i'^'«^lf"'n<  I 
h^vp  just  r!\l.<rd  und  i\n.s\vriTd  will  l.•lVT^ 
ytvii  i\  clrnroi'  plcuno  of  tho  \\Tt\kiu\s>(M 
w^rt  luniUUana  of  exist. nu  hwv, 

I  turn  now  to  ftnothn  .v>rio«  of  pio- 
pai-rrl  qur.'^tlon.n  untl  nn.twrrs  Nvhlrh  I 
think  w-iU  bi'lnff  shftrplv  to  foous  tho 
objoctlvrs  of  ni.v  amrndiU'M'.t 

I  rpad  furlluni 

Quwtion,  Uiift«»r  rxlsMt^c  !«•%•  '-viiit  tau 
»n  intllvi'luW  d  i  if  \\r  ,v  \uts  to  influence  a 
Bfnatorlsl  or  coagiessi'intxl  tlectlon  outside 
his  own  State? 

Answer  He  can  give  xinlitr.'.tpd  amounts  of 
money  to  further  a  Jciiies-:  .r-.-M'iiator  cam- 
pugn  as  Irr.c;  .is  he  maiie.s  ..:s  c  ntrlbutlons 
to  various  Jones-for-Senator  committees. 

Question.  Under  the  Prouty  amendment, 
wh.vt  can  an  individual  do  If  he  wants  to 
Intluer.ce  the  outcome  of  a  congressional  or 
senatorial  e!ecti..n  in  a  State  other  than  the 
one  ii.  wl.lch  he  lias  a  legal  residence? 

Answer.  He  cannot  make  contr.butlons  di- 
rectly to  Jones  '/r  to  any  Jones-for-Senator 
committees.  He  could,  however,  make  con- 
tributions to  recognized  Republican  or  Dem- 
ocrat.c  Party  ori;anizatif.ns.  This  would 
mean  strengthening  of  major  political  par- 
ties and  a  channeling  of  campalen  fui.ds 
through  regular  comnuttee  channels. 


Question.  What  effect  does  this  propo*..U 
have  on  the  rights  of  natlonai.  .Slate,  or  kx,<U 
conm.iltties  ut  the  Repub.ican  ai.d  Denx  >- 
cr-i-l"  Parties? 

.\.'iswer.  The   amendment  takes   no   r'gh*8 
away   from   these  repii'»»r   partv   rnmrr;  ''pes 
F   r  ex.i.-nple,  the  Re{:r;bllcan  National  C^.m- 
mittee  can  still  make  a  c    ..trlbuUon   to  tiie 


J    r.es- 


-Sei.,itor   camp.agn.      In    fact,    the 


position  of  these  regular  party  committees 
from  a  fl.nancial  standpoint  would  be  sub- 
stantially improved  because  Lf  an  Individual 
In  State  A  wanted  to  promote  the  candi- 
dacy of  an  Individual  In  State  B  he  would 
have  to  make  his  contribution  to  a  regular 
party  or.:aniZituon  and  hope  that  it  would  go 
to  help  the  candidate  of  his  choice.  Thus, 
the  obligation.  If  any,  of  the  successful  can- 
didate would  be  to  a  party  and  not  to  an  in- 
dividual or  speclfil  Interest  group. 

Question.  Suppose  an  organization  were 
f-rmed  called  The  National  Group  for  a 
M'3re  Progressive  Congress.  Could  this  na- 
tional i^'roup  send  money  to  Its  local  branches 
which  would  t>e  used  to  Influence  the  out- 
come of  a  senatorial  or  congressional  elec- 
tion "^ 

Answer.  No.  Because  the  national  group 
would  be  making  a  contribution  to  a  candi- 
date for  an  office  within  a  State  In  which  the 
national  group  does  not  reside. 

Question.  How  about  the  local  branch  of 
this  "Natlonai  Group  for  a  More  Progressive 
Congress?" 

Answer.  It  could  make  contributions  to  the 
senatorial  campaign  being  conducted  within 
its  State,  but  not  out  of  funds  which  came 
from  the  national  headquarters. 

Question.  Does  this  proposal  in  any  way 
lim.lt  the  amount  of  money  an  Individual 
can  give? 

Answer.  No.  It  adds  no  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  money  an  individual  can  give. 
It  places  restrictions  on  the  Individual  with 
respect  to  whom  and  where  his  political  con- 
tributions are  made. 

Question.  Since  the  Prouty  proposal  would 
allow  out-of-state  groups  or  Individuals  to 
contribute  to  aenatorlal  or  congressional 
campaigns  only  through  official  pnrty  chnn- 
nela,  wouldn't  this  mean  that  any  oontrlbu- 
tiona  mad*  to  a  candidate  during  a  primary 
flection  would  hav*  to  oom«  from  Ut«  oandi- 
ii.\fM  own  8Ut«? 

Aniwrr,  Ym,  In  th«  e$M  of  prtin»rlM,  all 
n.  >ufy  uied  In  th«  primary  would  hav*  to 

■  oonirthuttd  to  th«  wndldntf  ^r  ht»  com. 
v  !!•••  frf^m  tourvM  wUhtn  that  St«u,  If. 
r  r  '\  Ol  •  -^'nHh,  from  Bt«to  A,  rontrlb\m« 
(1  r;>r  I  I  r^  r  vsa«B«V>r  OMnpalin  In  StivM 
M  \i.'<f  wriuld  b«  a  vlolaUon  of  \i\%  law, 
pu  O.I,  >i  ."  hv  rtn.»  f\r  ln\|vrlinM\m»nl.  or  both. 

W^i  ''•   I,    (    ■'    .1  ivn   liutivldUAl  In  8t«<*  A 

<'">''''''<''"  >    '•'•MoaUttl  OMnpalftt  undar 

A  ^     ;i,  -o  .•  ■  \\ 

A  V  >  !  \  ,  .<  .^  th«  ollle*  for  th» 
r-*^»M  •!  •  1.  ,  v.  -ruh  rwp^ct  to  which 
eloc'i.iii!!  nr»»  r«iiutM'  •~i  '  within  *v»ry  Stat*, 
a  p^rsrin  rood  m  ikc  .unUlbuUon*  to  prMt> 
ct'^ntlrtl  con  ;   '.'.■'•  !, 

Question  In  fxisttng  lnw  \t  thtrt  any  spe- 
cific prohibition  which  would  prevent  A  do- 
nating to  A  senatorial  candidate  without 
revealing  at  the  time  of  the  donation  the 
fact  that  B  provided  the  funds  for  the  dona- 
tion? 

Answer.  No. 

Question.  What  change  would  the  Prouty 
amendment  make  In  this  situation? 

Answer.  Under  the  Prouty  proposal,  If  A 
did  not  reveal  at  the  time  he  gave  the  money 
to  the  senatorial  candidate  the  name  of  the 
person  who  made  the  funds  available  to  hlxn. 
he  could  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

Mr.  HOLL.\ND.  M.'-.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  for  a 
que.stion '' 

Mr.  PROUTY.    I  yield. 


Mr  HOLLAND  I  cm  11  to  the  attention 
of  the  distingiushed  Senator  the  fict 
Ih.t'  .11  mv  State  there  are  hundred.s — 
perliajx?  thuusancis — of  fine  people  who 
havf^  their  re.sidence  Ln  Vermont  or  other 
-S^ate-s  .aid  live  there  In  the  .summer,  or 
live  there  m.  re  than  half  the  year,  but 
also  have  tlieir  winter  homes  in  Florida. 
Is  it  the  intention  of  the  distinKULshe<i 
Senator,  by  his  amendment,  to  prevent 
persons  in  such  a  situation  from  show- 
ing an  interest  in  Florida  by  m.ikinij 
contributions  in  the  regular,  lee  id  way. 
which  must  be  shown  in  the  w  iv  now 
required  by  State  law  as  contnbunons, 
to  the  campaign  funds  of  candidau.'.s  for 
the  U.S.  Senate  w:  House  of  liepresenta- 
tives? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  In  my  Judtonent,  that 
is  a  prerogative  and  right  which  beloncs 
exclusively  to  the  citizens  of  the  S<_>n- 
ator's  great  State.  I  do  not  beli.tve  that 
anyone  outside  the  State  of  Florida  or 
the  State  of  Vermont  has  a  nght  to  go 
into  a  State  not  his  own  to  try  to  in- 
fluence the  citizens  or  lecal  voters  of  that 
State  in  their  choice  of  the  candidates  to 
represent  them  in  Cong^res-s 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the  can- 
dor of  the  Senator,  but  I  simply  cannot 
agree  with  him.  because  I  thinJc  a  citizen 
in  the  situation  I  have  descnt)e<l  has  a 
proper  and  understandable  Interest  in 
the  type  of  representation  which  Flor- 
ida—my State — should  have 

One  more  question:  As  the  .Senator 
from  Vermont  knows,  I  have  relatives  in 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  Some  of 
them,  for  family  reasons,  have  from  time 
to  time  contributed  to  my  campaign 
funds,  always  modestly,  and  the  amounts 
have  always  been  shown  in  my  cami>aiRn 
contribution  reports.  Do  I  uiuhv  ,tand 
that  sucli  contributions  would  be  pre- 
cluded under  the  amendment  of  ii^o  dis- 
Un.>ruished  Senator? 

Mr,  PROUTY.  Such  contributloni 
eould  be  mude  only  \t  ihev  were  msuM 
UirouHh,  for  txainiU*,  U'    i).  r,  h  :  .tio 


}■■; 


>!a. 


on.i 


u 


StAto  Committee  In  the 
They  could  not  b«  madt    : o' 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    The«»  conu    >  it 
art  mAdf  for  prtm«ry  r«e«^     o:  > 
PArty  coiUTibuUona  Are  I    I  in:\  i.    i 
mM*y  rMM,  bto%UM  in  t :  v<   «  i 

b«  a  candi^tt,  m  \  h:^-':  uiv  .v^  i 
in  Uio  pMt,  MTAlntt  other  member;!  of 
my  party.  It  items  to  me  that  the  di.i- 
UnRuishe<J  Senator  by  hU  amenfimrnt 
would  preclude  the  naturnl  rxj  ;.  .  i,  f 
Intei-eat.  concern,  and  ftupi)Oj  i  by  Ua  .  >  :- 
aU\T3  of  a  candidate  In  the  primary  for 
the  Senate  or  House  of  Repreaentativrs. 
I  do  not  believe  such  a  provlalon  sliould 
be  engrafted  into  Pedernl  law. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  not  the  prob- 
lem to  which  my  amendment  is  directed: 
it  is  directed  toward  outside  interests, 
who  have  no  personal  concern  with  what 
goes  on  within  a  State.  Such  Interests 
may  be  trying  to  Influence  the  election 
within  that  State  of  someone  who  may 
be  susceptible  to  their  wishes  and  inter- 
ests after  his  election. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the 
frankness  of  the  distinguished  Senator. 
I  am  grateful  for  his  allowing  me  to  In- 
terrupt him.  However,  it  seems  to  me 
that  hi.s  amendment,  cutting  squarely 
across  the  lines  of  the  natural  interest  of 
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relatives  and  the  natural  interest  of  peo- 
ple who  have  part-time  nomes  m  their 
adoptive  State,  sucii  as  is  so  often  the 
case  in  my  State,  and  in  other  States 
which  I  see  represented  in  the  Chamber, 
would  be  entirely  unrealistic,  .so  I  shall 
regretfully  liavo  to  oppo.se  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr  President.  I  may 
say  to  the  Senator  from  P'londa  that  a 
great  many  summer  vi.'^iiors  come  to  Ver- 
mont, throughout  the  State:  and  we  like 
to  have  them  there.  But  unle.ss  they 
are  permanent  residents  and  legal  voters, 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  their  right  to  try 
to  determine  the  choice  of  the  people 
of  Vermont  with  respect  to  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  House  of  Repre.st'iita- 
tives  or  in  the  Sen  a  it- 
Mr  GOLi:)WATER  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senat^)r  from  Vermont  yield  to 
me'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr.  Cot- 
ton in  the  chair  >.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona? 

Mr   PROUTY.     I  yu-ld. 

Mr  GOLDW.ATER.  I  wi.sh  to  have 
the  .Senat.<">r  fr(  m  Vermont  make  clear 
for  me.  if  he  can — because  u  is  not  clear 
now — whether  his  amendment  applies 
only  to  primaries,  or  whether  it  also 
applies  to  the  general  elections 

Mr  PROUT^V  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  amendment,  money  can  be  sent 
to  a  State  to  be  u.sed  in  a  general  elec- 
tion; but  the  money  must  be  contributed 
to  an  ariiunct,  State  or  local,  of  a  na- 
tional political  orgaiiization 

Mr  GOLDWATER  So  the  amend- 
ment would  apply  to  a  general  election. 
as  well  as  to  a  piimary,  would  if 

Mr  PROUTY  Yes  Under  the  pro- 
vi.sion.s  of  tlie  amendment,  a  person  out- 
alde  of  a  particular  SUite  could  nut 
contribute  dnectly  U)  the  campai^in  of 
a  candidatt*  m  that  folate;  but  .s\iih  a 
persoJi  could  contiibutr  to  iv  Stutr  com- 
mittee or  to  n  Uh".\\  commute'-  and  m 
turn  l)ii\l  coMimittcf  cuviUI  turn  ovn 
the  money  to  thr  cttnilidwte  if  that  writ* 
wiOird 

Mr  OOUIWA'IFH  T  wish  to  a.sk  n 
ptuctir:\l  qiiotlon  m  tT>;ivrd  tu  a  matin 
aboiit  which  1  htxpprn  to  know  ,v  inr- 
tlwiiK  inasmuch  a.*  1  um  the  chivnnnvn 
o(  a  canipulun  committer  SuppvKir  a 
pitvijx*ctlvr  contrlbut<u  did  lu^t  wish  U^ 
cnntributr  money  to  n  committer,  but 
wi.'^hed  to  kMve  the  money  directly  to  n 
prr!«on  who  wa.s  runninp  for  ofTlcr,  and 
s'lPlKvse  th-  pro.spectivf  contributor  re- 
fu.-^ed,  in  fact  to  contribute  the  mnnry 
to  a  committee  In  that  event,  what 
would  be  tlie  situation,  under  t!,:s 
am»^ndment  "^ 

Mr  PROUTY  I  b.lieve  such  a  per- 
son could  K'.ve  the  money  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  could  request  that  the 
money  be  turned  over  to  the  candidate 
of  his  choice 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Do*  ^  the  amend- 
ment of  the  ."Senator  from  V': Tr-,.>iit  make 
clear  that  that  could  be  done'' 

Mr  PROUTY.  I  think  it  does  make 
that  clear. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield 
further  to  me'' 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Hruska  m  the  chair  < .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona? 

Mr  PROl'T\^    I  yield. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  also  wish  to  ask 
a  question  which  goes  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  amendment;  and  I 
wonder  whether  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont has  considered  this  point:  It  has 
long  been  my  understanding  that  a 
Senator  does  not  represent  a  particular 
State,  but.  instead,  represents  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
If  that  be  true — and  according  to  my 
reading  of  the  intent  of  the  writers  of 
the  Constitution,  and  according  to  all 
I  have  been  taught  on  that  subject,  it  is 
true — it  IS  perfectly  natural  for  a  resi- 
dent of  Vermont  to  have  an  interest  m 
the  election  of  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Arizona,  or  vice  versa,  or  to  have  an 
interest  in  the  election  of  a  Senator  from 
any  other  State.  I  believe  that  candi- 
dates for  election  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives also  would  be  made  sub.iect 
to  the  provisions  of  this  measure,  be- 
cause they,  too  under  the  constitutional 
intent,  as  I  understand  it.  represent  the 
entire  Nation,  as  well  as  the  people  of 
their  particular  districts.  But  I  am 
fearful  that  if  we  were  to  use  the  ap- 
proach the  Senator  from  Vermont  pro- 
po.ses.  we  would  be  treading  very  den- 
gerously  upon  the  constitutional  intent. 
Will  the  Senator  from  Vermont  com- 
ment on  that  point '' 

Mr  PROLT^'.  Of  course,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  well  knows  I  am  not 
a  lawyer  However.  I  anticipated  that 
this  question  miL-ht  be  raised:  so,  if 
the  Senator  from  .Arizona  will  bear  with 
me  I  sliould  like  to  quote  the  Constitu- 
tion and  a  leiiriiiia  authority  on  this 
und  related  points 

Fii.st,  Mr  President,  I  wLsh  to  cull 
attrnt.or.  to  uitu-lr  I  .s»*ctU)n  4  of  the 
Us    Cuu.vtitulion    !  eiulinn  uj»  fullow.s- 

\')\r  UHir»  pimrt  nlid  ll\nlUirr  of  luUtlhi? 
r!r.  I  ii»  !  I  ,*mi,.'  in  iviul  Hrjirrnri.t  n( ;  vr» 
Bliii   ,  l>r  pi  !■•  1  Ml'i-U  11    (ml.  Slutr  li,V  tlir   lr|{lli. 

lun  tl.rie  Is  f\l*o  thf  foUowtnB  qunll' 

f^rixti  >n 

h\\\    \).r    I      '  tMr««    M    <\     n\    i\\  \    lltnr    >'\     liwv 
mulir   "I    ii.ifi    null    MH'   Nivll  .ti»    iXirj't   >\f   to 

riia,v(  wnuU  in  ilie  Con.stlUUion  make 
It  pnlrrtlv  c't  a)  that  the  m:\nntr  m 
which  rlcc'v '.oiiv  are  conducted  is  of  con- 
cern to  Ccuiure.s.s  and  may  be  lej^iilated 
by  Coneie.s.s 

A  cominel'.en^'.ve  Federal  st-ntute.  en- 
acted sli-irtly  a!ter  the  Civil  War,  out- 
lawed a  number  of  types  of  fraudulent 
and  corrupt  practices  That  statute  was 
held  invalid  in  part,  as  it  applied  to 
municipal  elections:  but  it  was  other- 
wise considered  to  be  a  constitutional 
exercise  of  the  authority  conferred  by 
the  Constitution. 

Edward  Corwin,  the  constitutional  ex- 
pert. p>oints  out  that  the  National  Gov- 
ernment has  a  right  to  regulate  primarj' 
elections  conducted  under  State  law  for 
nomination  of  Members  of  Congress, 
where  such  primarj-  is  made  by  State 
law  "an  integral  part  of  the  procedure 


of  choice,  or  where,  in  fact,  the  primary 
effectively  controls  the  choice" 

His  viewpoint  relies,  m  part,  on  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  case  of 
United  States  v  Classic  *313  US  299, 
318'.  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
previously  during  the  debate  on  tins  bill. 

Edward  S.  Corwin,  a  noted  constitu- 
tional authority,  who  edited  for  the  Li- 
brary of  Conere.ss  the  annotated  version 
of  the  Constitution,  to  which  all  lawyers 
refer,  indicates  in  that  volume  that  a 
State  may  not  add  to  the  qualifications 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  He  points  out  that 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  have 
seated  Members  who  were  elected  during 
their  terms  of  ofSce  as  State  judges, 
despite  the  provision  of  State  constitu- 
tions which  purport  to  bar  the  election 
of  judges  to  any  office  under  the  State 
or  the  United  States  during  such  t^rm. 

The  right  to  vote  for  Representatives 
and  U.S  Senators  is  derived  from  the 
Federal  Constitution. 

F\irthermore.  it  can  be  .said  that  a 
Representative  or  a  Senator  takes  an 
oath  of  allegiance,  not  to  his  State,  but 
to  the  United  States. 

As  the  Senator  from  Arizona  knows, 
the  opinion  I  have  just  read  is  not  my 
pei'.sonal  opinion:  it  is  the  opinion  of 
some  noted  constitutional  authorities. 

.Mr.  GOLDWATER.  But  I  bebeve  my 
question  has  not  been  completely  an- 
swered. I  still  clmg  to  what  I  have  long 
believed  to  be  the  intent  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution — namely,  that  inter- 
est m  the  U.S  Senate  is  nationwide  and 
is  not  to  be  confined  within  the  bound - 
a:'ie.s  of  any  one  State 

Because  of  that  long-held  belief  on 
my  part  m  regard  to  the  intent  of  the 
framers  of  the  Con.stiiution,  I  have  al- 
ways felt  and  I  still  do,  that  it  is  per- 
fectly proper  for  me — li  I  wisih  to  do  so- 
lo ccuitnbute  money  to  the  effort*  of  a 
cundidttl*"  for  rleclUiii  to  the  U  8  Srimto 
fioiu  M\y  StAte  m  t)>r  Union 

This  point  irltttr,'*  to  onr  which  pre- 
vun».Hly  wtt.s  itti,'»rd  by  my  fiirnd.  the  J*en- 
ntor  fn^m  New  HftnuvuhUT,  when  h«» 
ftskrd  the  J<eimti>r  fi-om  Vninnni 
whrlher  undri  thii*  ftinrndmrnt  thr  rt- 
foi  t,v  nindr  for  thr  rrrlecllon  of  thr  iRtc 
Srnatoi  Hob  Taft,  in  connrcUon  with 
which  rfToit.s  fiinds  wtit  solicited 
tluouuhova  llie  Nwtlon,  would  bv  t>ri» 
mi.s.siblr 

Mr  PROrrY  Only  if  the  funds  wn-e 
contributed  through  rrcognized  adjuncts 
ol  R  national  political  party 

Mr  GOLDWATER  In  that  event  the 
'  Bob  Taft  fo!  Seiiiitor"  campaign  wh:rh 
certainly  liad  national  interest  which 
extended  acro.ss  all  Slate  lines,  would  be 
prohibited,  under  the  terms  of  the 
amendment  of  Uie  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, would  It '' 

Mr   PROUTY      That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Once  again  I 
might  remind  liie  Senator  from  Vermont 
that — particularly  m  these  days,  when 
many  people,  in  both  parties,  question 
whether  they  owe  allegiance  to  any  par- 
ticular party,  but.  instead,  look  upon 
themselves  as  independents — we  might, 
as  actually  is  the  case,  and  we  find  this 
situation  existing  in  both  parties,  that 
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find  individuals  would  object  to  con- 
tributing to  any  party;  instead,  they 
would  wish  to  contribute  to  an  individual 
candidate.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont not  feel  that  is  a  constitutional 
right  of  the  people  of  the  countrv- ? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  do  not  feel  that  I 
am  the  most  qualified  person  to  arg'ie 
what  is  provided  under  the  Constuution. 

However,  in  reference  to  the  reelection 
of  the  late  Senator  Taft.  of  Ohio,  I  may 
p>oint  out  that,  in  that  connection,  any- 
one outside  of  the  State  of  Ohio  could, 
under  the  provisions  of  this  amendment, 
have  contributed  to  a  State  committee  or 
to  a  local  committee,  -Ahich  could  have 
used  in  behalf  of  the  reelection  of  Sena- 
tor Taft  the  money  thus  contributed. 

In  that  case,  money  poured  in  from 
many  grroups  all  over  the  couniry,  in- 
cluding labor  orgEinizations 

I  believe  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  of 
Ohio,  or  any  other  State,  to  determine, 
particularly  In  the  primary  election.s, 
whom  they  want  to  represent  them  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  At  this  time  I 
should  like  to  refer  to  a  i)omi  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  raised  a  little  while 
ago:  For  in.stanco  if  I  uish*»d  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Senators  campai»;n  m 
Vermont,  when  tlie  time  for  his  rtv' lec- 
tion campaign  came,  could  I  do  so  by 
sending  my  check  to  U^.e  Vermont  Re- 
publican organization,  but  with  tlio  sp<'- 
cif^c  provision  that  tlio  money  was  to  be 
used  for  the  reeiocUon  of  U.c  Senator 
from  Vermont^ 

Mr,  PROUTY,  I  believe  so,  provided 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  spocifled  ih.at 
he  wanted  the  money  spont  in  U.at 
manner 

Mr,  OOLDWATER.  Mr  President,  I 
believe  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  Ls  a  very  danijei  ou.s  otic, 
aJthouBh  I  do  not  wish  to  Inboi  the  ixunt 

I  completely  understand  the  liUen- 
Uon.s  of  the  Senau^r  from  Vermont,  and 
X  believe  they  are  very  honorable 

But  I  believe  the  amendment  impjiRi^s 
on  the  Constitution;  and,  if  I  cori'^ctiv 
understand  the  last  remarks  tlir  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  mad»^,  I  think  Vr.ai  m 
many  ca.so.s  the  amendmcir  could  result 
In  depriving  a  candidate  of  fund.s  which 
Justly  would  be  his. 

Both  of  us  know  that  State  commit- 
tees are  not  al'.v,avs  completely  f:;endly 
to  candidates  Therefore,  If  we  deprive 
a  candidate  of  his  normal  means  of  ob- 
taining funds  with  which  to  run  for 
election  we  shall  cause  areat  danger,  and 
in  speaking  on  that  point  I  speak  from 
the  practical  poir,t  of  view. 

Mr  PROUTY  However,  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  the  Senator  from  Arizona  will 
agree  that  in  a  seneral  election  a  Re- 
publican State  organization  always  will 
support  the  nominee  of  the  Republican 
Party  or  the  car.ciidate  of  the  Republi- 
can Party.  regard!e.s,s  of  whether  the  or- 
ganization supported  that  candidate  in 
the  primary 

Mr  GOLJDWATER  Well.  I  cannot 
afiree  100  percent  with  that,  but  I  can 
assure  the  Senator  that  this  business  of 
raising  money  for  candidates  is  not  the 
easy  thin?  it  is  portrayed  to  be.  I  have 
been  in  this  activity  for  some  time,  and 
I  must  report  it  is  difficult,  particularly 
wher.  we  have  to  go  through  party  chan- 


nels to  get  mone^-  ind  both  part.-'S  havo 
trouble  rai.sing  nK)ney  When  certain 
candidates  wha<^e  philasophies  at'ree 
with  th'j.-.e  of  ti'.e  p«--<v;i'.e.  ai.'l  who  are 
able,  are  running,  persons  or  ^rou;  ■, 
should  be  able  to  give  money  in  a:.v 
amount  V:>  th.it  particular  candidate.  I 
think  the  Senator  will  find  m  his  own 
State  there  is  as  much  money  ratsed  by 
a  candidate  as  Ls  raised  by  the  party 
Itself,  I  repeat,  I  think  th:s  i.-^  a  dan- 
gerous step  to  take,  alttiough  I  do  not 
by  that  statement  condemn  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  because  I  know  his  inten- 
tions are  completely  honorable  I  wish 
I  could  acree  witri  him.  but  ;n  this  case 
I  must  dL>aiiree. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  ^^  do  not  feel  that  if 
I  wi.shed  lc^  and  certainly  I  cio  no'  iiave 
that  desire  I  -.vould  have  or  shoild  have 
the  right  to  eo  into  the  State  of  Arizona, 
if  the  Senator  froiri  Arizona  were  en- 
gaged in  a  bitter  primary  P.^zht,  and 
contribute  to  his  campaign  or  his  oppo- 
nents  campaign  I  think  that  is  a 
matter  to  be  handled  purely  within  the 
Stato,  and  thi-  voters  of  Arizona  shn  ild 
make  that  choice  witliorit  outside  in- 
fturnce  Wo  <now  that  matte.-  hits  be<>n 
one  of  the  sr-'at  dimrill.es  of  tl."  ;)a.st 
Out,-.l<i<'  nUi  , '-sts  have  .;one  into  a  .state 
and  ha-."  tr.e<l  to  n  )mi;.«te  cui.diclutes 
of  ei'hrr  i)ftrt'.  not  becuuse  tliov  vere  ;n- 
terest'^d  11'.  t.ii'>  ;'';is'  M.'h  ;<•■,;  .^rt  to  th'" 
State  in  Tif'stmn  but  b«'ru'isr  t.-'.rv  wi':- 
or  th'j'ii.'.t  th«»v  wore  i:oir.\'  to  t:nn  ^'>ir.  •- 
tl.,1.  ,  .f  ',.  ■  '"  p,vrticu:i\r  cuivl.'!ni'-s 
were  r'.ix-t<' 1  It  h.ti.s  !,.i;)po;.i'd  .i\  t., 
past  01, .V  too  fi'  i  .''i.t;;.-  I  um  jurc  no 
one  .ippiove.s  r)f  .', 

Mr  0(.)LI)WA'n':R  Oi.r  mnro  ,i'>s- 
tlon  com>"s  to  mv  m.nd  b'-.M  ,sr  t;  <> 
Senatoi-  from  south  C.\:-').:v..\  .Vir 
TH'HMON!)'  Is  p!'--^ntlv  s. •!,:..;  b<  nod 
ir.o  ']']:■'  r^'':.r  :  ;'  <  tn  V'-iiiViii'  a:.,  ;->. 
call  111. It  tlir  S' ri.atoi  from  So;.ih  C.i.- 
ohnu  'A  iLs  '>ioct<'d  jv  t\  wi.io-ln  vote  Ho 
l-.,iil  no  party  backmn  ,il  all  Undei'  t!ie 
ainendmeiit  of  Lie  Senator  fiom  V-'i - 
mont,  Uie  seii;iior  !  ;om  So','n  Carolina 
could  not  liave  remv-Hl  cotirrit)'i'io!-,s 
fiom  the  outside  ar.'l  ;.  •  --  'i;'!  no'  i.  r. o 
rtxcived  contributions  from  eitiier  party. 
b'^caisc  neither  party  was  backing  him. 
What  would  the  Senator  say  about  a 
ca.sr  of  that  kind? 

Ml-  PROUTY.  That  is  an  Intrastate 
atr,.  .•  Money  could  be  raised  from  the 
local  committees 

Mr  OOLDWATER  From  citizens  in 
the  State 

Mr.  PROUTY.  From  citizens  In  the 
State  or  from  local  committees. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER,  Certainly,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  in  this  case 
was  not  running  as  a  Republican,  al- 
though I  wish  he  were  a  Republican. 
He  did  not  believe  in  the  Democratic 
Party.  He  did  not  believe  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Democratic  Party.  He  ran 
in  his  own  right  as  a  candidate.  He 
could  then  not  get  money  from  normal 
sources.  I  had  a  great  interest  in  the 
Senator's  election.  I  supplied  a  little 
bit  of  money  for  his  campaign.  I  do  not 
think  he  ever  knew  it.  I  felt  it  to  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  country  to 
have  in  the  Senate  a  man  like  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina,  and  I  felt  it 
within  my  constitutional  rights  to  send 
a  very  nominal  check  for  his  campaign. 


I  would  not  want  la  fe<'l  in  any  com- 
ing election,  that  as  an  An.encan  citizen. 
I  would  be  precluded  fr'  in  hflping  can- 
didates run  for  office  iioiii  i  ithi-r  party, 
or  from  outside  of  either  party,  with 
whose  philosophy  I  agreed.  I  .im  afraid 
this  amendment  will  destroy  tl^utt  ru-iit 
w  hich  I  feel  is  mine  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  It  would  not  alter  the 
right  in.««)far  as  a  general  election  is 
concerned.  It  would  alter  it,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  in  a  primary  cam- 
paign. 

Mr  OOLDWATER.  Now,  m  a  pri- 
mary campaign,  I  can  see  some  argument 
for  the  amendment,  but  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  earlier  said  that  this 
amendment  would  apply  to  general  elec- 
tions, also.  I  have  been  trying  to  get 
that  point  clear.  Let  us  a.ssume  that  a 
primary  is  over  and  Candi^ir^'f^  Smith  Is 
the  nominee  of  the  party  tie  is  in  the 
general  election.  U'^-s  t;  >  S.  na'nr  s 
amendment  apply  to  Uie  general  elec- 
tion? 

Mr  PROUTY.  It  would  be  pa."wlb> 
for  the  Senator  to  contribute  fun<:-i  to  ,i 
candidate  in  a  State  other  tlvnn  his  >un 
by  contributing  the  funds  Uiiouuh  the 
Republican  or  Democratic  polmrai  imi - 

U08  or  COmmltteet,     The   Senator   roiild 

not  make  a  direct  oontnbut.on  to  tiic 
candidate. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER  n  if  T  would  hart 
to  Indicate  *hon  I  mai''  ;  .a',  contiibu- 
tlon  that  my  check  'a.i>  f  >i  Candidate 
SmiUi? 

Mr,  PROUTY.  Yea,  If  the  Smaior 
wax^ted  It  used  for  it  .r  ^\->rc.-\r  p  ,:;),>,■.' 

Mr.  QOLDWATEit  Ai  ;iaw>  to  lec- 
ognlze  the  fact  that  a  party  may  not 
want  to  do  that.  Would  Uie  paiiy  !.•> 
bound  to  use  the  check  fur  that  pui  ixxte  > 

Mr.  PROUTY.  No.  I  do  not  thmk  Uie 
party  or  committee  would  ha\e  to  accrr.t 
Uiat  check  for  Uiat  purpose  if  a  d.d  i.  t 
'  I  :•  to,  I  assume  that  .r,  m  i.i  i.nul 
Lx' -•-.un  the  Democratic  oi  lvcp..biicau 
committees  or  parUes  would  go  all  out  to 
elect  Uielr  candidates. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  wish  I  could 
agree  that  the  Democratic  or  R<>puh;ua'i 
Party  wholeheartedly  back  candidau  .s  of 
their  party.  Unfortunately.  Uiey  do  not 
always  do  so. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  They  may  not  be 
happy  with  the  selection,  but.  geiierally 
speaking.  I  think  the  parties  are  going 
to  support  their  candidates,  when  the 
chips  are  down,  in  a  general  election. 

Mr.  HENNINOS.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  for  a 
statement  and  perhaps  questions? 

Mr  PROUTY.     Yes. 

Mr.  HENNINOS.  I  want  to  say  that 
I  appreciate  very  much  the  Senators 
interest  in  bringing  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  of  1923  up  to  date  by  making 
the  ceiling  as  well  as  the  publicity  and 
reporting  provisions  more  realistic.  In 
the  light  of  the  Senator's  conscienUous 
desire  to  contribute  to  the  bill,  I  have 
undertaken  to  analyze  his  proposal.  If  I 
make  any  misstatements  in  connecUon 
with  my  understanding  of  it,  I  would 
appreciate  my  friend  from  Vermont 
correcting  me. 

I  would  at  the  outset  like  to  say  that  I 
regret  the  Senator's  amendment  was  not 
presented   a    little   earlier,   so   that   we 
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mig:ht  liave  gr.en  it  some  more  study. 
but  may  I  ask  him  Uiis  question;  Sup- 
pose in  the  bill,  the  Elections  Act  of 
1959 — State  committees,  by  which  I 
mean  legally  constituu-d  conimiitoes 
within  the  State,  vuhm  the  respective 
or  several  political  parties,  are  not  re- 
quired to  report — what  would  the  Sena- 
tor's answer  be  to  the  suggestion  that, 
there  being  no  reporting  requirements  as 
relating  to  official  State  committees  for 
parties,  it  would  open  the  door  to  the 
funneling  oCf  of  funds  not  otherwise 
subject  to  reporting  under  amendments 
previously  aidoptcd  and  under  other 
terms  of  the  bill? 

Mr  PROUTY.  I  will  state  to  the  Sen- 
ator my  understandmg. 

Mr.  HENNINOS.  I  do  not  want  to 
misunderstand  the  Senator.  I  want  to 
do  everything  I  can  to  try  to  clarify  my 
own  under.standing  of  the  amendment 
the  Senator  has  offered. 

Mr  PRul'TV  I  a.-^ume  tliat  under 
the  S«-niil<u  .v  Kir.eiidment  which  wai 
agieed  to  tl...s  al'.c:  i.'.iii  •-'.(!■.  commlt- 
t.' ■■  A  .,!  !;'■  lequiied  to  iejX)il,  gen- 
tni-.N  ^.x'akiiik' 

M:  HI  NMNOS,  The  Senator  would 
snv  t!.'  :.  '(.at  their  would  be  no  real  or 
pr^.^f•nt  'lar.K'!  undt  r  th.il  ii.terpreta- 
Uon.  n.^  to  Hi^.v  m  uirv   b«Mi-.K  cfuvnnelf'd 


In    other    ('.;:' 


:l.^ 


11. r    tH-nr!  I    of 


ipeclf^C   cm.  li  ialcs    Vk   Ihou*    it    bt  .!1K    re- 

jKirtrd '' 
N!:  PROUTY.  I  would  think  not, 
Mr  HENNINOS.  As  I  undrMat.'! 
t;.r  able  S<>nator  from  Ven-.  \.:.  Uic 
amendment  would  ct.ti.Hi  IH  United 
ht;»tes  CNxlr  6uH  as  rt'jMiito!  m  thi  h\\ 
beloji'  us,  in  tr.at  It  Vk'.r.d  ir,  kIiI.v  s\H)- 
w^clion    (a)    luul   ri,  icl   i.i-w   sub.secli>  ns 

Mr    I'Hot    I  V       'I  hn'  iv  -'<  ; ! '  cl 

M'  Hh.NMN(tS  It  \vni;,d  change 
Eubvectse^.s  'b'  ur.'l  '.  lo  .sulwrcMni,  ^ 
<d'  Riul  e  respi-c'.  ivt  iv  Am  1  cor- 
rect in  tl-Mit  untie;  st.ii.d  r.'  ' 

Mr.  rUu'ClY  lUc  Srimtor  l.«>  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HENNINOS  Thortfore  sub.sec- 
tlon  <ft>  would  reenact  the  exi.stink-  p:  - 
vision  contained  In  Uie  present  Corrupt 
Practices  Act,  on  the  $5,000  limitation  to 
individual  raiiditiao.s  or  political  com- 
mittees; is  that  ti'.e  • 

Mr.  PROUT\'  Y-s,  tliHt  IS  correct, 
so  far  as  intrastate  contributions  are 
made. 

Mr.  HENNINOS.  The  Senator  is 
aware  that  we  will  luidertake  to  raise 
the  limit  to  $10,000.  but  the  Senators 
amendment  would  contemplate  that  in- 
sofar as  these  contributions  are  con- 
cerned the  amount  would  be  $5,000  and 
not  $10,000;  am  I  coiTect  in  that  under- 
standing? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  In  case  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  adopted,  I  would  have  no 
objection  to  changing  the  figure  in  my 
amendment  to  $10,000,  so  that  it  would 
be  in  accord  with  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HENNINOS,  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  clarification. 

Now,  in  my  attempt  to  understand 
the  Senator's  amendment  and  to  analyze 
it,  I  believe  the  modification  removes 
all  limitations  on  out -of -State  contnbu- 
Uons.  However,  it  must  be  read  in  con- 
junction with  subsection  (b>,  which 
makes  it  a  criminal  offense  to  make  any 
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direct  or  mdirecl  contribution  in  Uie 
campaign  lor  nomination  or  election 
uuuside  the  i^late  of  the  contributors 
residence 

Mr   PHOUIY      That  is  correct. 
Mr.  UKNNLNOS.     That   u<   tne   mtent 
of  the  Senator  s  amendment,  as  lie  con- 
templates it. 

The  able  Senator  from,  Vermont  would 
also  provide  Uiat  only  committees  which 
are  committees  of  Uie  regularly  organ- 
ized national  political  parties  are 
exempt? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  Is  correct,  so  far 
as  subsecuons  (a)  and  (b>  are  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  HENNINOS,  If  I  may  detain  the 
Senator  a  moment  or  two  longer,  I 
should  like  to  understand  a  bit  more 
about  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  wish  to  correct  my 
last  answer.  That  is  correct  ir.^oLti  a.= 
subsection  (b)  is  concerned, 

Mr.  HENNINOS,  Insofar  as  subsec- 
tion (b)  Is  concerned? 
Mr.  PROLTY  Yr,s 
Mr.  HENNINOS.  The  Frr.atc-r  frc.m 
Vermont  has  made  a  very  able  prcMiita- 
tion  of  his  case.  The  Senator  is,  of 
course,  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  tl.e 
language  makes  It  a  criminal  offense  to 
m.tko  contributions  In  any  campntrr.  for 
nom.iuiUun  or  election  wHliout  cs^Ims- 
i;,>:  ihc  name  of  the  principal,  if  tin  wn- 
tnbutor  Mis  as  an  agent,  but  party  com- 
mittees are  exempt  from  this  require- 
u.i  n; 

Mi,  PROUTY.  Are  thry.  under  the 
Beiiator's  amendment  whlcl;  was  awieed 
to  earlier? 

Mr  HENNINGS  IXcs  the  Sii^atur 
11,  re.     on   Uiut   pou.t,    that    thry    a:i'' 

Ml  PROUTY.  I  win  &ay  to  the  Sm- 
utor  that  oontributlon*  to  natu.nal  ct.iu- 
m.iues.  for  example,  would  havt  ;.  be 
rt..s< :  SI  i  but  not  Uic  souice.s  ul  cv.>i.ti.- 
bui..^.  mude  b>  "hem 
Ml  HI  NNINttS  I  thank  ll.t  Smutor. 
1  >i.:  .v!iy  that  Die  Senatu:  .s  umend- 
mrnl  m  i.r.nrii..r  has  been  the  .vvib.iecl 
of  much  concern  not  only  to  mo  b..i  al.^o 
to  others  who  are  \rry  much  ;ntt ;  e.-'teU 
m  the  procrs."-  in  wh.ch  we  are  ni -a  tn- 
p:\rrG  ;n  the  im;  -'  ..ni:  of  tlir  cictur. 
m;.c!..nery  to  p;  \.oe  luiier  pai  licipalioii 
and  greate:  pubhcily  and  to  inhibit  cer- 
tain other  excesse5  m  U.'  rlectivc 
process 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, as  has  been  set  forth,  there  is  a 
prohibition  against  contributing  across 
State  lines.  What  would  the  Senator  say 
as  to  that  being  possibly  violative  of  the 
guarantees  of  the  first  amendment?  I 
was  absent  from  the  floor  for  about  5 
minutes,  because  I  had  to  make  a  tele- 
phone call,  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senator  adverted  to  that  or  not. 

Mr,  PROUTY.  Well,  I  think  that  all 
centers  around  the  right  of  the  Con- 
gress to  regulate  the  election  proceed- 
ings. I  am  not  quahfied  to  argue  a  con- 
stitutional point  of  law  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  because  I  am  not  a 
lawyer. 

Mr.  HENNINOS.  I  believe  the  Senator 
is  very  modest  in  his  statement.  I  do  not 
know  exactly  what  is  required  to  fulfill 
the  capacity  of  a  so-called  constitu- 
tional lawyer,  except  that  one  may  so 


proclaim  himself  and  hope  iii^iL  some 
may  believe  he  is,  after  he  so  aivertises. 
There  is  one  thing  which  blathers  me 
about  this  matter,  which  ha.'^  betn  ex- 
pressed to  me  by  oUier  Senators,  and  I 
tl.mk  stated  on  the  floor.  That  is  the 
question  of  constitutionality,  as  the  pro- 
posal relates  to  the  fir.'-t  amendment, 
since  national  elections  are  a  matter  of 
principal  interest  to  the  citizens  of  every 
State,  wherever  the  citizens  may  be  domi- 
ciled or,  indeed,  wherever  their  places  of 
residence  may  be.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator is  competent  enou,L-h  as  a  lawyer  to 
be  well  aware  of  the  distinction  between 
"res;dei:ce  ■   lUid     domicile." 

Altliou^'h  a  person  resiaes  in  one  State 
he  may  have  exclusive  busmess  interests 
in  another  State  or  in  several  States. 
Even  where  there  may  be  no  direct  eco- 
nomc  interest,  some  relatives  or  close 
associalei^  may  have  their  residences  m 
or  carry  their  busmesses  in  other  Stales, 
As  has  been  suggestc"d,  cituens  may  have 
rcMuenct  m  one  State  but  uLso  maintain 
permanent  votmy  residence  m  aiioiher 
Stati- 

Such  ciiizcn-s  might  wish  to  support 
cnndiduies  of  their  cl.oice  by  making 
coniribut  .on.s  lo  the  candidHtes  or  to  the 
political  paities  of  t!-.Rt  State,  How 
'.vo.'ii  ilie  s«  nator  8  amennmrnt  rt'iate 
to  tliut    m  the  Senator's  belief? 

M:-  FRdU'IY.  Such  persuna  would 
h.ave  to  oontiibutr  lo  »  reguliuiy  oricnn- 
i/.rd  ud.iunri  of  one  of  the  iwo  national 
political  parlirs 

Mr  HKNNINOS  But  I  hey  would  not 
be  allowed  W  contribute  m  any  other 
Stult  '  I  thmk  that  has  been  firmly  and 
clruily  e.stabli.sJu^  by  the  Senator  from 
\!  .m>  !.;  Am  l  corrts:l  m  Ihui  under- 
standuu'' 

Mr  PKOUTY,  Well,  they  can  eon- 
Uibule  m  any  Slate,  but  only  throu*!h 
the  iTvulnr  pally  chnnnel.s. 

Mr  HKNNINOS,  Only  wlUun  Uie 
Stwte  ol   reMdenct' 

Ntr    I'lUil'TY.     Oh    ho, 
M:     HKNNINOS.     No ' 
M;    riM^Jl'-lY     No     Tl.t  \  can  cof.mb- 
uU'  lo  a  Ht  publican  or  to  a  l>»moci*Rtio 
committ(>e      m      another      Slate.     Th.'vt 
muiu  V    uoulo    be    turned    o\er    U)    Uie 
can  ildate 
Mr    HENNINOS.     I  am  sure  there  is 
no  question  about  that,  and  1  six)ke  of  it 
earlier      Thit  y  may  not  ci>ntributc  to  an 
uidividual  candidate? 

Mr    PROUTY.     That  is  correct. 
Mr  HENNINOS,     In  any  State  except 
the  State  -.Wiere  they  hold  residence" 
Mr.  PRuUTY.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HKNNINOS.     I  a.ssume  the  Sen- 
ator defines  "residence' '  as  we  generally 
understand  it  to  be,  which  is  the  place 
to  which  a  person  intends  U)  return  ' 

Mr.  PROUTY',  I  would  be  willing  to 
say  "domicile,"  if  that  is  a  more  appro- 
priate legal  term, 

Mr.  HENNINOS.  "Domicile"  and 
"residence  "  are  distinct, 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Wherever  the  person 
lives,  or  wherever  he  votes. 

Mr  HENNINOS.  They  are  distinct, 
as  the  Senator  knows 

Mr.  PROXTTY.  I  believe  that  the 
place  where  he  votes  would  be  the  con- 
trolling factx)r. 

Mr.  HENNINOS.  "We  niay  reside  in 
Washington     as     Senators,     but     our 
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domiciles  are  in  the  States  whence  we 
come.  I  am  not  attempting  to  draw  too 
fine  a  distinction. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  think  perhaps  the 
criterion  is  the  place  where  the  person 
IS  a  legal  voter. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Wherever  the  per- 
son has  a  legal  residence. 

Mr.  PROUTY.     Yes. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  At  the  pre.sent  time 
the  practice  of  interstate  contnbutiorLs 
and  expenditures  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant ways  of  financing  our  elections. 
I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  Stna- 
tx)r  has  studied  the  question,  but  I  do 
him  the  credit  of  assuming  that  he  has 
411  given  it  a  great  deal  of  serious  consid- 

eration and  thought,  because  he  is  of 
that  character  and  nature 

Mr.   PROUTY.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  It  seems  to  me  that 
It  is  doubtful,  so  far  as  the  design  is 
concerned,  whether  we  should  ex^'nipt 
from  the  prohibition  only  national  par- 
ties. Such  a  provision  might  tend  to 
■freeze  the  existing  party  organizations 
and  make  it  difficult  for  other  part.e."?  or 
other  party  groups  or  factions  to  arise 
within  a  State.  Would  that  be  withm 
the  Senator's  contemplation'' 

Mr.  PROUTY.  In  sub.=;ection  b'  all 
elements  of  the  party  are  exempt 

Mr.  HENNINGS  Mr  Pre.'^ident.  will 
the  Senator  further  yield  bneflv  > 

Mr.  PROUTY.     I  am  glad  to  yield 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  apprecate  the 
Senator's  indulgence  and  patience 

Without  subsection  b-.  the  modifica- 
tion of  subsection  <a>  so  as  to  limit  to 
$5,000  contributions  to  individual  can- 
didates or  political  committees  w/jid 
seem  to  be  without  substance 

One  thmg  that  disturbs  me  is  that  it 
also  runs  contrary  to  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  bill,  which  provides  for  a 
$10,000  overall  limitation.  The  Sena- 
tor has  already  indicated  that  he  would 
be  willing  to  raise  his  limitation  from 
$5,000  to  $10,000,     Is  that  correct 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr,  HENNINGS.  I  believe  that  at  first 
glance  the  spirit  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment la  to  bring  into  the  open  the  real 
contributor  of  poiltlcal  funds.  But  the 
thing  that  bothers  me  Is  the  handling  of 
the  situation  by  way  of  a  .simple  amend- 
ment, without  a  thorough  study  of  the 
problem  and  its  scope,  and  the  efTect 
such  a  statute  might  have  on  the  elec- 
tion process 

Unfortunately  for  all  of  us  thl.s  ques- 
tion was  never  dlscu.ssed  in  the  commit- 
tee It  was  never  debated:  and  I  fear 
that  grave  constitutional  question.^  mav 
be  involved,  I  believe  that  the  right  of 
one  to  contribute  to  a  campaiun  in  any 
State  of  the  Union,  provided  the  contri- 
bution is  reported  and  is  within  leijal 
limitations,  is  a  basic  rlu:ht  However, 
I  would  not  say  that  I  could  not  be  wroii^^ 
on  that  point.  That  is  one  question  that 
disturbs  me  very  deeply 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much  for  his 
enlightening  statements 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President,  w:::  the 
distinguished  Senator  vleld  to  mc^ 

Mr,  PROUTY    I  yield 

Mr.  KEA'IINO  I  know  the  extremely 
high  motives  behind  the  ofTerlng  of  this 
amendment      I  knu.v  the  cliaracter  of 


the  Senator  from  Vermont,  and  that  he 
offers  this  amendment  m  good  faith  and 
with  a  desire  to  make  our  election  proc- 
ess clean  all  the  way.  I  have  wat-ched 
with  admiration  his  attitude  with  ref- 
erence to  the  other  amendments  which 
we  have  considered. 

I  am  a  little  concerned  that  the 
amendment  the  Senator  now  proposes 
goes  too  far.  I  have  a  sister  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. If  I  were  in  a  primary  contest  or 
in  an  election  contest  in  New  York,  I  un- 
der.stand  that  under  the  terms  of  this 
amendment  if  she  sent  m,e  a  check  for 
$10  she  would  be  violating  a  penal  pro- 
vision    Is  that  correct? 

Mr  PROUTY.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct 

Mr  Kf:ATING  Does  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  feel  that  we  should  ex- 
clude all  contributions  from  anyone  out- 
side the  State  or  the  congressional  dis- 
trict   where  the   candidate  is  running? 

Mr  PROUTY  Generally  speaking. 
yes  However,  I  would  be  willing  to 
exempt  members  of  one's  family,  if  that 
IS  an  important  consideration. 

Mr  KEATING.  It  might  be  that 
some  of  us  might  have  a  friend  with  $10. 
who  might  live  in  another  State  and  be 
desirous  of  contributing  to  our  cam- 
paign. Is  it  the  feeling  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  that  there  is  something 
inherently  wrong  in  a  resident  of  one 
State  contributing  to  a  campaign  in  an- 
other State? 

Mr  PROUTY.  I  think  the  definition 
of  a  friend  could  be  extended  ad  infini- 
tum The  expre.?sion  is  more  or  less 
mec.ningless.  The  Senator  knows  ex- 
actly what  I  am  trying  to  prevent.  Per- 
haps this  amendment  goes  too  far. 
Frankly,  my  chief  pui-pose  in  offering 
the  amendment  was  to  get  it  on  the  rec- 
ord, primarily  for  future  study  and  con- 
sideration I  believe  we  have  a  real 
problem,  when  .some  interest — labor, 
business,  or  other  interest  or  group — 
comes  into  a  State  and  tries  to  dominate 
a  primaiT  election  nr  a  general  election 
in  that  State  I  think  it  Is  not  their 
right  and  I  am  very  much  opposed  to  It. 
Perhaps  this   amendment   goes   too   far 

Mr  KEATING  I  could  not  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Vermont  more 
com.pletely  about  the  abuse  or  po.sslble 
abuse  to  which  he  is  directing  his 
amendment  Kno-.vmg  the  character 
and  motives  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, It  i,t  just  the  type  of  thing  I  would 
expect  from  him 

Mr  PROl.'TY  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor •*  Nta'ement 

Mr  KEATING  I  am  concerned 
about  Mie  fnct  that  as  th;.-*  amcrulmer,! 
Is  wordrd  it  auc:,  too  far  I  think  \«,.';; 
greiit  roll,  inner  I  would  hiive  to  opposr 
tlic  .Srniit(<:  M  amrndment  brcause  of 
tlur.  fpiiturr  oven  thou^<!i  I  iJimk  per- 
haps we  .thould  t:-y  to  frume  nome 
amendment  which  will  efTectua'e  a.s 
the  bill  doe.s  not  — the  ob.'ectives  uh.ich 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  i.s  so  com- 
mendably  .seeking  to  achieve 

Mr  PROUTY  I  thank  the  Senator 
verj  much  for  expressing  that  senti- 
ment, and  I  reiterate  that  that  was  mv 
chief  purpose  in  ofTenng  the  amend- 
ment at  this  time — not  In  anticipation 
that  it  would  be  approved. 


Mr. 


Mr,    CASE    of    South    Dakota. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  PROUTY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Keat- 
ing! has  expressed  a  fear  which  some  of 
us  have,  that  in  some  of  the  applications 
of  this  amendment  1^.  would  make  im- 
possible contributions  which  in  them- 
selves would  be  ijerfectly  innocent.  For 
example,  one  Senator  pointed  out  that 
he  had  a  cousin  in  another  State  who 
might  want  to  send  him  a  little  contri- 
bution in  a  primary  campaign.  It  seems 
to  me  that  that  in  Itself  would  not  be 
objectionable.  I  believe  that  the  main 
objective  of  the  Senator,  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  a  State  to  preserve  its  own  voice 
and  select  its  own  candidates,  is  com- 
mendable. 

There  were  some  questions  directed  to 
the  Senator  which  I  thought  really  were 
questions  with  respect  to  the  existing 
law.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  large  part  of 
the  Senator's  amendment  is  merely  re- 
enactment  of  provisions  of  the  existing 
law? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Many  of 
the  questions  directed  to  the  Senator 
earlier  in  the  colloquy  had  to  do  actually 
with  the  application  of  present  law, 
rather  than  with  anything  new  which 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  was  propos- 
ing. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  absolutely 
true. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  believe 
that  before  the  Senator  concludes  his  re- 
marks. It  would  be  desirable  if  he  were 
to  summarize  the  particular  changes 
which  his  amendment  makes  and  to 
point  out  the  parts  of  the  amendment 
which  are  existing  law. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  may  say  that  the 
first  subsection  is  almost  all  Identical 
with  existing  law.  It  applies  to  intra- 
state contributions. 

Mr.  COTTON,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    I  yield 

Mr  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  to  me.  I  recall  that  during 
the  delivery  of  his  very  excellent  ex- 
planation I  addre.s.sed  a  few  questions  to 
him.  He  asked  me  to  wait  until  the  end 
of  his  prepared  remarks.  I  am  glad  that 
he  now  has  very  kindly  yielded  to  me. 
so  that  I  may  continue  my  interroga- 
tion very  briefly, 

I  should  like  to  say  to  the  dl.stln- 
gulflhcd  Senator,  my  good  friend  from 
Vermont,  that  I  endorse  100  percent 
eve;v  kind  a  ^d  and  everything  that  has 
hcf-n  "*ii:d  ai).  ,•  the  motives  behind  his 
\\.-y.i\.A\\.v\.'  We  who  know  him  know 
tl.'it  \»,!;er.  lie  offers  an  amrndmrnt  it 
i.H  r,;>!  an  amendment  des.wned  for  high 
;;i:  ;)'-s''>  mid,  second,  that  it  l.t  carefully 
\y:v;n\. :<■('.  .i:.d  carefully  presented 

I!  wever,  I  cannot  refrain  from  pur- 
suing this  matter,  particularly  m  view 
of  the  fact  that  I  started  my  inquiry  of 
the  Senator  earlier  and  had  to  desi.st, 
I  wish  to  be  perfectly  clear  m  my  mind 
that  as  an  Individual,  back  in  the  days 
when  Robert  Taft  was  running  for  tlie 
U  S  Senate,  and  when  the  eyes  of  the 
country  were  concentrated  on  the  cam- 
paign In  Ohio,  If  I  had  wanted  to  send 


ib  Ui  Tafl's  campai  n.  the  Senator's 
aoiendmeDt.  if  in  the  law.  would  l^.ave 
forced  me  to  send  my  contribution  to 
the  Republican  State  Committee  of  Uie 
State  of  Ohio 

Mr  PROUTY.  Or  U)  a  leal  commit- 
tee m  the  State  of  Uiiio  if  it  i.';  an  ad- 
junct of  a  national  ixUitical  paity. 

Mr.  CO'ITON  Kven  though  I  have 
not  the  sliKhtest  interest  who  might  be 
running  for  Governor  or  who  might  be 
running  for  Representative  from  a  dis- 
trict, or  who  might  be  running  for  a 
county  oflBce.  or  few  mayor  of  a  city — 
and  I  might  b<'  a  Democrat  interested  in 
s  great  Republican,  because  of  his  superb 
citizenship,  or  a  Republican  interested  in 
a  great  Democrat — under  the  Senator's 
amendment  I  would  still  have  to  send  my 
money  to  the  Republican  or  Democratic 
committee  in  any  other  State.  Is  that 
correct 

Mr.  PROLTY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  However,  if  I  happen 
to  be  a  member  of  an  organization  which 
has  a  local  chapter  or  a  local  group  within 
the  St,ate  of  Ohio,  for  in.stance,  all  I 
would  have  to  do  to  get  my  money  to 
them  and  have  them  in  turn  relay  It  to 
Senator  Taft's  campaign  committee.  Is 
that  correct?  Is  that  what  could  happen 
If  the  Senator's  amendment  were 
adopted? 

Mr.    PROUTY.     No. 

Mr.  COTTON.     'Why  not? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Senator.  I  assume, 
Is  referring  to  a  national  group. 

Mr.  COTTON.  'What  I  am  referring 
to — and  let  us  be  plain  about  it 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Assume  a  national 
group  that  docs  not  have  a  headquarters 
In  Ohio,  for  in.$tance.  If  that  is  the  ques- 
tion, under  those  circumstances  the 
answer  Is  "No," 

Mr.  COTTON.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
that  Local  No  567,  AFL-CIO,  in  Akron, 
Ohio,  could  not  make  a  contribution  to 
Senator  Taft's  campaign  if  by  a  stretch 
of  the  Imagination  we  could  conceive  of 
their  wanting  to  do  so? 

Mr.  PROITTY.  Certainly;  It  being  an 
Intrastate  group. 

Mr.  COTTON.  They  are  within  the 
State, 

Mr.  PROITY.     Yes. 

Mr.  COTrON,  Under  the  Senator's 
amendment  no  one  would  so  In  to  find 
cut  where  tiiey  got  that  money. 

Mr.  PROirTY.  Well,  that  is  perhaps  a 
problem  which  ought  to  be  met  on  an- 
other basis.  However,  a  local  organiza- 
tion, If  It  Is  8  branch  of  a  national  organ!- 
tatlon,  can  contribute.  On  the  oUier 
hand,  the  national  organixaUon  could 
not  send  money  Into  Ohio  in  tliis  instance 
and  Hive  It  to  a  local  organization  to 
distribute, 

Mr,  COTTON,  In  theory,  no.  But  as 
ft  matter  of  fact,  the  adoption  of  the 
Senator's  araendment — and  I  know  what 
the  purpoM  of  tho  amendment  is.  and  I 
am  thoroughly  In  accord  with  its  purpose, 
and  I  adralie  the  Senator  from  Vei-mont 
gi'eatly  for  his  presentation  of  it — would 
mean — and  hit  amendment  could  well  be 
entitled  "An  amendment  to  stifle  the 
American  Individual— that  John  Q 
Jones,  as  wi  individual,  could  not  openly 
and  frankly  give  money  to  help  elect  a 
Senator  In  mother  State. 


Surely  the  Senator  from  VermMit  is  a 
very  practical  men  and  knows  that  any 
great  naUona.1  organization  which  is  a 
composit-e  of  local  rr  unixations — and 
I  am  not  trviru'  to  Idi  ntify  any  partic- 
ular group,  because  it  could  be  a  labor 
group,  a  group  of  farmers,  or  a  group  of 
manufacturers,  or  it  could  be  individ- 
uaL"< — could  channel  their  contributions 
into  the  local  cliapter  within  a  State  and 
thus  into  tiie  pockets  of  tiiose  who  are 
waging  a  campaign  for  a  Senator  or 
other  public  official  in  that  State.  How- 
ever, a  bar  would  be  raisfd  which  would 
make  it  impossible  for  an  ordinary  Amer- 
ican individual,  because  he  a<imire.s  a 
great  Senator  in  another  Stat^  anc  ad- 
mires his  conduct  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  his  stand  on  certain  princi- 
ples, to  write  a  check  and  send  it  to 
that  individual's  campaign  committee. 

If  I  wanted  to  help  elect  n.y  distin- 
guished friend,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri fMr.  Hexnings),  whom  I  atimire 
so  greatly,  I  would  have  to  contribute 
to  the  Democratic  Stat-e  Committee  of 
Missouri.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the 
Democratic  State  Committee  in  Missouri. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  could  not  imagine  anything  bet- 
ter than  the  Senator's  doing  that. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Is  my  asstunption  not 
correct? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  correct.  I  feel, 
perhaps  because  I  am  a  States  Righter 
that  it  is  a  prerogative  which  belongs  to 
the  people  where  the  Senator  is  seeking 
nomination. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  believes 
that  these  elections  are  local  elections. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  They  are  statewide 
elections.  Much  as  I  love  and  respect 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  would 
have  a  right  to  contribute  to  liis  primary 
campaign. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  could  not 
engage  In  a  more  worthy  activity  than 
to  contribute  to  Uie  campaign  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  tragedy  that  such  a  serious 
bar  should  preclude  his  doing  so.  If  it 
IS  purely  a  local  election,  why  should  we 
try  to  regulate  it  from  Washington?  If 
it  is  a  Federal  election,  what  coiwistency 
or  corwtltutlonallty  is  there  in  trying  to 
raise  these  State  lines  and  trying  to  set 
up  a  barrier,  so  that  simply  because  I 
live  acroM  tlie  Connecticut  River  n  1<  w 
miles  away  from  my  dear  friend  from 
Vermont,  whom  I  admire,  I  cannot  send 
him  a  $&  oonti-ibutlon.  or,  more  tnan 
tliat,  anything  of  value? 

I  know  what  the  Senator  is  ttolntt  to 
■ay  in  ox;:  .nation.  I  made  a  k  <<  ( i;  fit 
the  Rri  ihji  in  Ptnte  { .jnvrnllon  in  Vei - 
moni  dull:  ■  i.»  e  \\\y\  rampa'.i-'n  and  ss 
a  result  the  ii'  ;■;'  ,.  ii:;.v  nearly  lo  I  Ver- 
mont for  the  first  tune  m  hi.vtnry. 

Mr.  PROUTY,  Perliaps  if  the  Senator 
had  not  been  there  we  would  have  lost. 

Mr,  COTTON  If  the  speech  hap- 
peiied  to  be  of  any  value,  and  if  :t 
helped — I  do  not  expect  the  Senator  to 
agree  that  !r  was  of  any  help,  and  I  do 
not  know  wlietiier  it  was  of  any  vaiue — 
I  do  not  kn.:)w  whctiier  I  could  go  into 
another  State  to  make  a  speech. 


Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  sure  we  all  recog- 
nize that  that  is  a  litUe  far  fetciied. 
The  amendment  relates  solely  to  finan- 
cial contabutior„s. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  not  so  sure.  If 
I  paid  my  own  expenses,  which  I  did,  be- 
cause no  VenTiont.er  ever  pays  a  visitor's 
expenses— or  if  the  Repub.ican  Nauon.il 
Committee  paid  my  expenses,  or  li  the 
Repubi..can  Senaloriai  Campa,i.:-n  Com- 
m.t,t».'  paid  my  exptnses,  I  am  not  sure 
liiat  It  would  not  be  a  tiling  of  value, 
e\t'n  though  It  were  a  poor  speech. 
What  I  have  said  is  not  entirely  face- 
tious either,  even  though  the  last  part 
may  be. 

Mr,  PROUTY.  "Anything  of  value" 
is  included  in  many  statutes,  and  it  has 
always  been  held  to  he  something  con- 
crete. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  have  just  one  more 
question.  We  all  know  what  the  Sen- 
ator is  getting  at,  and  we  all  know  that 
this  deals  with  a  matter  of  handing 
money  under  the  table,  and  sending  it 
into  States  to  afTect  elections.  How- 
ever, Ls  that  not  a  matter  of  reporting? 
Most  States  have  on  their  statute  books 
corrupt  practices  acts  which  take  care 
of  such  situations. 

The  unfortunate  example,  which  the 
Senator  cited  when  he  began  hi.*:  speech. 
of  the  man  who  was  going  arcmd  the 
country  attempting  to  hand  Senators 
$2,500  for  their  campaicns.  was  an  ex- 
ample of  a  person  who  was  already 
probably  in  violation  of  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  and  of  the  laws  of  two- 
thirds  of  tlie  States  in  the  Union. 

But  rather  than  to  raise  a  barrier  be- 
tween States,  so  that  an  American  citi- 
zen cannot  even  help  someone  across  a 
State  line,  would  it  not  be  the  proper 
approach — and  I  am  sure  Senators 
would  support  this  view  very  fully — to 
be  certain  that  there  must  be  report- 
ing? Should  not  the  Federal  act  a!x>ut 
•which  we  are  speaking — the  so-called 
clean  elections  law,  which  has  been 
bruited  about  so  much — be  a  reporting 
act? 

Mr  PROUTY  I  think  I  may  suggest 
to  the  Smator  th.at  reporting  requne- 
mer.ts  liave  been  in  tiic  law  for  years, 
and  there  have  been  very  few  convic- 
tions, a.s  I  recall,  for  improper  activities. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  will 
th'-  Senator  yic.d? 

Mr.  PI-OUTY      I  yield. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  also  address  thr-o 
rr^1atk^  to  tlie  di.«.tlncuished  junior  from 
New  Hi,mp.<«hirr  I  Mr.  Cotton  i ,  I  th.lnk 
one  of  oir  d.fTirultios  is  that  we  forgot 
that  n  citi/en  who  ran  well  alTord  to  con- 
tribute substantial  sums  of  monev  will 
be  interested  m  the  cnu.^r  rather  than 
In  the  candidate  McKln'.cy  said,  in 
IHPfl,  br.'cK^  the  .'■twcU  J.t.s  in  Mlchlt-'nn, 
that  It  \h.  not  the  parly  which  makes  tlie 
l.ssur:  .t  ih  th.e  iasuc  »!'.irh  makes  tlie 
parly  A  peist  n  becomes  interested  m 
an  i.ssuc.  Then  he  sees  in  the  press  the 
names  of  per.son.s  who  are  candidatts  lor 
Federal  office  who  become  symtx)ls  or 
exnmplar.v  of  !!.e  issue  and  the  cau.se 
That  is  the  thing  for  which  a  contri'ou- 
ticn  1,'  made 

Shall  we  draw  arbitrary  linos  and  say 
that  because  a  person  lives  in  Ohio,  he 
cannot  contribute  in  Indiana  when  actu- 
ally he  mikiht  have  a  brother  rur.ninc  in 
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Indiana,  or  a  candidate  Is  someone  who 
is  very  much  to  his  liking,  and  one  who 
supports  with  vigor  the  cause  of  the  free 
system  of  this  country?  I  think  the  pro- 
posal is  extremely  arbitrary.  We  do  not 
make  this  sort  of  provision  to  apply  to 
any  other  situation. 

I  think  the  whole  idea  of  clpanliness, 
as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  said, 
is  being  caned  to  a  point  where  it  h 
actually  damaemg  and  does  not  go  to 
the  heart  of  the  reason  for  which  con- 
tributions are  made. 

Mr.  COTTON  Th,!!:  wa.^  the  point  I 
was  bringing  up.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  was  very  courteous  in  his 
response 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.     I  yield. 

Mr,  CASE  of  Sourh  Dakota.  First,  if 
the  Senator  will  indul^ze  me  before  I  a.'^k 
him  a  question  at  the  first  part  of  my 
interruption— and  I  hope  he  will  not  be 
taken  off  the  floor  because  of  my  com- 
ment— I  should  like  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  ;  Mr.  Cotton  I  that 
I  am  certain  that  whatever  the  outcome 
of  the  election  was  when  he  went  to  the 
neighboring  State  and  made  a  speech, 
the  adverse  result  in  the  election  was  not 
due  to  his  speech.  T  a.^sure  him  that  we 
will  take  a  chance  on  his  coming  to  South 
Dakota  at  any  time  he  feels  able  and 
free  to  come  out  there,  and  will  be  con- 
fident in  our  own  minds  that  any  con- 
tribution he  misht  make  in  the  way  of  a 
speech  will  be  he'.pful  to  the  cause. 

Mr.  COTTON  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  I  may  say  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Vermont  fMr. 
Prouty  1  was  most  kind  to  me  on  that 
visit.  What  I  said  about  Vermonters 
paying  our  expenses  over  there  was 
facetious,  because  I  had  to  drive  only  a 
few  miles  across  the  ime  I  had  a  de- 
lightful time  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont has  never  once  reproached  me  for 
the  apparent  results  of  my  visit 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota for  his  expression  of  confidence. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  With  re- 
spect to  the  amendment  and  one  of  the 
pomts  which  has  arisen,  it  us  my  personal 
opinion  that  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
has  performed  a  most  useful  service  in 
directing  attention  to  the  matter  of 
interstate  contributions. 

There  are  certainly  at  least  two  classes 
of  contributions:  One  cla.ss  would  be  the 
contributioris  described  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  as  coming  from  someone 
who  has  a  perfectly  good  motivation  in 
wanting  to  support  .someone  who  has 
identified  himself  with  a  great  cause, 
and  wants  to  see  him  nommated  and 
elected. 

But  there  is.  of  course,  the  other  type 
of  contribution,  the  kind  which  ls  made. 
or  is  sought  to  be  made,  for  the  purpose 
of  affecting  the  result  m  an  election,  only 
as  a  means  to  an  end  of  affecting  selfishly 
legislation  which  might  be  developed  in 
Congress.  The  latter  type  certainly 
would  be  condemned  by  every  Member 
of  the  Senate. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  somethmt;  of 
the  objective  which  the  Senator  has 
sought  to  accomplish  will  be  accom- 
plished by  a  provision  now  written  into 


reporting   in 

To  that  ex- 

the  Senator 

I   think,   be 


the  bill,  makmg  the  bill  applicable  to 
the  primary  conte.'^ts  and  nominating 
conventions,  as  well  as  to  general  elec- 
tions. 

Mr.  PROUTY  I  may  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  D-akota  thai  that  is  very 
true. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  One 
thmg  which  the  bill  does  is  to  make 
those  things  which  come  within  its  pur- 
v:ew  subject  to  reporting,  It  also  re- 
quires that  the  reports  be  made  avail- 
able, so  far  as  possible,  in  advance  of 
the  election.  That  is  the  10-day  pro- 
vision. It  seems  to  me  that  the  class  of 
contributions  which  are  objectionable, 
and  which  would  be  covered  by  the 
Senator's  amendment,  will  to  a  certain 
extent  be  caught  by  the  reporting  of 
contributions,  now  that  such  reporting 
is  applicable  to  the  primaries. 

As  the  Senator  has  said,  that  contri- 
bution could  be  made  in  a  general  elec- 
tion, and  be  made  through  the  device  of 
giving  it  to  a  committee  affiliated  with 
the  national  organization,  and  ear- 
marked, so  to  speak,  for  the  particular 
candidate  or  candidacy  which  the  con- 
tributor wishes  to  espouse.  There,  of 
course,  it  would  be  subject  to  reporting 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

But  also  now,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  if  it  should  become  law,  with 
the  amendment  relating  to  the  prima- 
ries, the  sinister  type  of  contribution 
would  also  be  subject  to 
primaries  and  conventions. 
tent,  the  objective  which 
from  Vermont  seeks  will, 
accomplished  by  the  amendments  al- 
ready adopted  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  think  real  progress 
has  been  made  in  this  direction  yester- 
day and  today  as  a  result  of  the  amend- 
ments which  were  added  to  the  bill  as 
it  was  reported.  I  think  the  bill  is  a 
reasonably  strong  one  at  present.  It 
represents  a  step  forward  in  our  desire 
for  really  clean  elections. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Contri- 
butions to  a  campaign  per  se  are  not  ob- 
jectionable. Everybody  recognizes  that 
if  a  person  runs  for  public  office — par- 
ticularly for  Federal  office — some  funds 
are  required  to  do  so.  If  we  are  not  to 
put  a  bar  against  a  person  of  limited 
m^ans  running,  it  must  be  possible  for 
him  to  receive  contributions.  But  if  the 
public  knows  the  source  and  the  amount 
of  the  contributions,  then  the  public  is 
In  a  position  to  judge  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  motives  behind  the  contributions, 
and  can  vote  accordingly.  That  will 
help  in  their  appraisal  of  the  candidacy. 

So  I  feel  that  the  reporting  features  of 
the  bill,  as  they  apply  to  both  the  pri- 
maries or  the  nominating  conventions 
and  the  general  elections  will  be  very 
salutary  when  the  bill  is  enacted  I  cer- 
tainly hope  It  will  be  passed  by  the  Sen- 
at^-'  and  approved  by  the  other  body  and 
by  the  President. 

Mr  PROUTY.  I  fully  agree  with  the 
comments  made  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota, 

Mr  President,  my  purpose  having  been 
achieved.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  mv  am^ndrnpn" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  withdrawn. 


Mr  KEATING.  Mr  President,  before 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yields  the 
floor,  will  he  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  feel  that  our  col- 
league, the  distmgulshed  Senator  from 
Vermont,  has  performed  a  very  useful 
service  in  focusmg  our  attention  on  the 
abuses  which  he  had  in  mind  in  drafting 
the  amendment.  I  admire  and  agree 
with  his  attitude  in  withdrawing  the 
amendment,  but  I  think  he  is  entitled  to 
widespread  commendation  from  us  for 
the  fine  presentation  he  has  made  and 
for  the  very  important  and  salutary 
pomts  which  he  has  brought  out  con- 
cerning some  of  the  abuses. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  sincerely  appreciate 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  express  my  appre- 
ciation and  commendation  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  for  the  spirit  he  has 
shown  in  uniting  some  of  us  in  our  com- 
mon purpose  to  get  a  bill.  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  Senator's  phi- 
losophy on  this  subject.  I  think  that  at 
this  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  shown  that  he  can 
rise  to  reality,  in  terms  of  making  pos- 
sible the  enactment  of  a  bill  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  that  he  can  Join  us  in  working 
toward  that  goal. 

I  assure  him  that  it  will  be  my  wish 
and  my  hope  to  collaborate  with  him  in 
the  future  in  undertaking  to  work  out 
a  provision  similar  to  his  amendment, 
or  at  least  containing  some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  his  amendment,  so  we  may 
have  the  benefit  of  his  thought,  advice, 
counsel,   industry,   and   activity. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  those  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri.  I  particularly 
appreciate  also  his  untiring  work  on  the 
measure  to  deal  with  this  problem.  Cer- 
tainly he  deserves  the  thanks  of  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  which  is  identified  as 
"1-19-60 — D,"  I  offer  the  amendment  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  ByrdI.  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Johnston). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr  At- 
LOTT  in  the  chair) .  The  amendment  will 
be  stated. 

The  Legislativi  Cierk.  On  page  19. 
between  lines  7  and  8,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

AMENDMENT    OF    THE    HATCH    ACT 

Sec.  305.  After  the  effective  date  of  thl« 
Act.  such  Act  of  August  2,  1939.  as  amended, 
shall  not  be  construed  to  prevent  Federal 
employees  whose  legal  residence  la  outside 
the  District  of  Columbia  from  taking  an  ac- 
tive part  In  political  management  or  In  po- 
litical campaigns  In  the  case  of  State  and 
local  offices. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  allow  Fed- 
eral employees  to  hold  State  and  local 
offices  and  to  participate  in  r>olitical 
activities  connected  with  the  election  to 
such  offices. 
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We  have  before  us  Senate  bill  2436, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  revise  the  Fed- 
eral election  laws  and  to  prevent  corrupt 
practices  in  Federal  elections.  This  in- 
vites us  to  take  another  look  at  the 
Hatch  Act,  and  to  correct  some  of  its 
now  archaic  provisions. 

The  Hatch  Act  was  enacted  in  1939 — 
more  than  20  years  ago.  It  answered  a 
definite  need  of  the  time.  However,  like 
some  other  laws  passed  in  the  1930's,  the 
Hatch  Act  nas  become  outdated,  and  in 
some  respects  it  has  become  harmful, 
rather  than  beneficial. 

Twenty  years  ago,  it  was  impossible 
to  know  that  milhons  of  people  would 
leave  the  cities,  and  would  migrate  to 
the  suburb.';.  It  was  also  impossible  to 
know  that  from  this  migration  would 
arise  hundreds  of  communities,  many  of 
which  would  achieve  the  status  of  mu- 
nicipalities in  their  own  right. 

Since  it  U  the  nature  of  the  American 
people  to  5eek  self-government,  there 
grew  in  these  communities  local  civic 
committees  or  councils,  by  means  of 
which  the  f  uburban  residents  sought  to 
exercise  self-government.  Before  long, 
these  communities  grew  to  the  point 
where  more  formal  governments  were 
necessary. 

Up  to  that  point,  a  resident  of  one  of 
these  communities  could,  without  regard 
to  the  Hatch  Act.  serve  in  the  capacity  of 
a  local  governing  official,  even  though  he 
was  a  Federal  Government  employee. 
However,  once  the  formalities  of  modern 
local  governments  were  imposed,  the 
Hatch  Act  imitations  applied.  Federal 
Government  employees  thus  were  pre- 
cluded from  taking  active  parts  in  the 
fundamentfil  practice  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

When  I  propose  that  Federal  Govern- 
ment employees  be  p>ermitted  to  hold 
State  or  local  offices,  I  have  in  mind  of- 
fices which  by  their  nature  would  not 
affect  the  ability  of  such  a  person  to  p)er- 
form  his  full-time  duties  for  the  Federal 
Government.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  no  person  can  hold  two  full-time 
jobs  at  th'i  same  time.  Certainly,  no 
Federal  Government  employee  could 
continue  to  hold  his  Federal  p>osition 
while  he  was  serving  in  a  major  State  or 
local  capac  ty  which  would  demand  the 
major  portion  of  his  time. 

The  amendment  I  propose  is  not  in- 
tended to  scuttle  the  Hatch  Act.  Rather, 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
bring  up  to  date  that  which  has  become 
outdated.  Its  purp>ose  is  to  recognize 
and  reestablish  the  right  of  an  individ- 
ual to  use  his  free  time  to  participate 
with  his  fellow  citizens  in  the  ba^ic 
functions  of  government. 

The  Peceral  Government  employs 
2.364.000  civilians.  Among  them,  there 
are  many  whose  community  conscious- 
ness and  civic  abilities  and  interests  in 
their  neighbors  and  their  communities 
should  not  t-e  discouraged. 

Through  the  Hatch  Act,  as  it  now 
stands,  we  have  been  disfranchising  this 
group  completely.  Not  only  is  that  un- 
fair; it  is  also  contrary  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  good  government. 

Do  we  have  such  an  abundance  of 
qualified  local  officials  that  we  can  deny 
this  field  of  interest  to  more  than  2  mil- 
bon  people'     I  think  not.  Mr.  President. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  should  do  ev- 
erything p>ossible  to  encourage  the  Fed- 
eral Government  employees  to  accept 
the  resp>onsibilities  of  citizens  of  the  lo- 
cal level. 

It  is  m  this  spirit  that  I  propcK^^e  this 
amendment  to  the  Hatch  Act. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BEALL.     Certainly. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think 
the  Senator's  amendment  is  excellent, 
but  I  should  like  to  ask  several  questions 
about  its  meaning. 

Would  the  Senator's  amendment 
make  it  p>ossible  for  school  board  mem- 
bers to  take  active  parts  in  such  politi- 
cal management  or  campaigns? 

Mr.  BEALL.  Yes;  because  usually 
the  school  boards  meet  in  the  evenmgs, 
not  during  the  day. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  How 
about  State  auditors  in  small  towns? 

Mr.  BEALL.  A  State  auditor  usually 
has  a  full-time  job.  I  am  thinking 
more  of  those  who  serve  as  city  council- 
men  or  in  similar  p>ositions  in  small 
towns — members  of  groups  which  meet 
in  the  evenings,  which  meetmgs  do  not 
interfere  with  the  regular  daytime  du- 
ties of  those  p)ersons. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Under 
the  amendment,  would  a  town  treasurer 
also  be  permitted  to  take  such  an  active 
part? 

Mr.  BEALL.  Yes;  because  generally 
his  job  as  town  treasurer  is  a  part-time 
one. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  But 
the  Senator's  amendment  is  not  in- 
tended, is  it,  to  op>en  the  door  to  active 
participation  by  Federal  employees  m 
additional  full-time  jobs? 

Mr.  BEALL.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Let 
me  inquire  about  the  members  of  State 
legislatures. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Generally,  they  obtain 
leave  of  absence  to  attend  the  sessions 
of  the  legislatures;  and  most  of  the 
State  legislatures  have  sessions  which 
last  for  only  30,  60.  or  90  days. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  have 
in  mind  a  bill  which  would  enable  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  vote 
in  connection  with  the  selection  of  dele- 
gates to  the  national  conventions.  The 
first  bill  on  that  subject  which  we 
passed  was  vetoed,  because  of  some  fear 
that  it  would  interfere  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Hatch  Act.  I  would  not 
w^ant  such  action  to  occur  in  connection 
with  this  bill. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Does  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  mean  to  .say  that  Federal 
Government  employees  should  not  have 
a  right  to  be  elected  to  serve  in  State 
conventions? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota,  All  I 
know  is  that  the  President  vetoed  the 
first  bill  we  passed,  when  we  endeavored 
to  provide  such  an  opportunity  for  the 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia: 
and  the  veto  was  based  on  a  fear  by  the 
President  that  the  bill  would  interfere 
with  the  operation  of  the  Hatch  Act 

I  would  like  the  pending  amendment 
much  better  if  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land   would    strike    from    it    the    word 


"State."  in  line  7  I  think  such  a  modi- 
fication of  the  amendment  would  im- 
prove It. 

Mr  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  accept 
the  suKeestion:  and  I  modify  my  amend- 
ment accordingly.  The  modificatior.  will 
thus  limit  the  application  of  the  amend- 
ment to  counties  or  municipalities 

Mr.  C.^SE  of  South  Dakota.  Yes.  and 
also  to  school  boards 

Mr,  NEUBERGFR,  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BEALL      I  yield. 

Mr.  NEl  BERGER.  I  should  like  to 
ask  a  similar  question.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  the  able  author  of  the 
amendment  has  agreed  to  eliminate  from 
it  the  word  'State,"  in  line  7? 

Mr.  BEALL.     Yes. 

Mr.  XEl'BERGER  In  that  event,  the 
amendment  merely  means  that  Federal 
employees  can  participate  in  campaigns 
such  as  those  for  election  to  a  county 
court? 

Mr.  BEALL  To  a  county  council  or 
to  be  county  cnmmi.'^.'^ioners 

Mr.  NEUB?:RGER  That  is  what  I 
meant  by  using  the  phrase  "county 
court." 

Mr.  BEALL.  Yes,  provided — as  I  have 
stated  plainly  in  the  course  of  my  re- 
marks— such  activity  did  not  interfere 
with  the  performance  of  their  regular 
duties  in  their  regular  Federal  Govern- 
ment jobs.  Of  course,  most  of  the  county 
organizations — for  instance,  the  county 
councils — meet  in  the  evenings. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  My  question  is 
quite  similar  to  the  one  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  asked:  Would  not  the  in- 
clusion of  the  word  "State"  legitimatize 
participation  by  Federal  Government 
employees  in  campaigns  for  the  election 
of  State  Governors,  for  example?  If  so, 
the  amendment  would  break  down  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Hatch  Act. 

Mr.  BEALL.  At  this  f)oint  let  me  say 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
tMr.  Johnston]  that  a  moment  ago  I 
agreed  to  eliminate  from  our  amend- 
ment the  word  "State." 

Mr.  COTTON  and  other  Senators  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield:  and,  if  so. 
to  whom? 

Mr.  BE.ALL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  amendment,  as 
amend(»d.  will  be  restricted  to  local  offi- 
cers. Wliat  is  the  effect  of  it  in  a  State 
in  which  delegates  are  elected  to  a  con- 
vention to  nominate  candidates  for  Gov- 
ernor or  U.S.  Senator?  Can  Federal 
Civil  Service  employees  in  such  a  State 
be  candidates  for  delegates  and  serve  in 
a  convention  and  cast  their  ballots  to 
nominate  a  Senator  of  the  United  States 
or  a  Member  of  the  House  or  some  other 
State  officer? 

Mr,  BEALL.  I  would  not  think  so, 
under  cur  understanding. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  .SenatAjr  yield? 

Mr  BEALL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mi.ssouri, 

Mr.  HENNINGS  As  the  Senator 
knows,  he  was  courteous  and  kind 
enough  to  mention  this  matter  to  me 
yesterday    and    again    today.      Without 
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in  any  way  wishing  to  discountenance  or 
disparage  the  Senators  purposes,  it 
would  seem  to  me,  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  the  junior  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, I  cannot  see  that  this  proposal  is 
germane  or  has  any  place  whatsoever  in 
a  so-called  elections  bill.  I  thir.lc  it 
properly  would  come  within  the  mns- 
diction  of  the  committee  of  which  the 
distmeu.shed  Senator  from  South  C  uo- 
lina  (Mr.  Johnston  I  is  chairman,  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Se:-v;ce,  which,  of  course,  does  have  ju- 
risdiction of  and  -.vhich  has  engaged  in 
a  study  of  the  so-called  Hatch  Act  in 
relation  to  Federal  employees  or  em- 
ployees of  State's,  or  those  whose  salaries 
are  derived  from  Federal  contributions, 
as  I  recall  the  f.vo  pr'/vLsicns  of  the 
Hatch  Act. 

I  think  it  v/ould  be  unfortunate  if  we 
were  to  encumber  a  Federal  elections 
bill  with  th.s  provis;on  to  amend  the 
Hatch  Act.  I  do  not  know  v.hy  citizens 
who  live  in  other  States  cannot  engage 
in  poht.cal  activities.  un'e.sc^  they  come 
wiihin  the  Hatch  Act.  It  seems  to  me 
what  we  had  befer  .^-t  about  doing  is 
amend  th?  entire  Hatch  Act.  and  not  try 
to  take  an  oblique  approach  by  makin? 
this  proposal  a  part  of  an  elections  bill. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BEALL.     Yes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  Inclined  to 
share  the  views  of  the  Spnator  from 
Missouri  about  thrs  not  beine  the  proper 
time  or  place  to  deal  with  thi.s  probl-m. 
However,  I  can  well  und^r.stand  the  mo- 
tives actuating  my  distinsxiLshed  friend 
from  Maryland  in  offering  this  proposal, 
because  I  am  aware  of  the  ire  At  interest 
which  he  takes  in  the  many  Fed'^ral  em- 
ployees who  reside  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land and  who  might  be  desirou.s  of  par- 
ticipating, and  probably  are  desirous  of 
participating,  in  only  l^al  elections  m 
towns  and  cities  in  the  State. 

Maryland  and  Vir«rlnia  have  rather 
peculiar  problems  that  some  of  th"'  rf^'^t 
of  the  States  do  not  have,  and  I  cnw.- 
m-'^nd  the  Senator  from  Mar\iand  for 
bringing  this  subject  before  us.  becau.se 
it  shows  his  interest  in  the  many,  many 
thousand:;  of  Federal  employees  who  live 
in  his  great  State. 

I  desire  to  address  a  question  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  with  rerard  to 
the  merits  of  the  amendment,  if  it 
seems  prudent  to  pass  on  it  now.  With 
the  word  "State"  eliminated,  the  amend- 
ment is  limited  to  participatK  n  with 
regard  to  local  oflBces  only.  I  et  us  as- 
sume a  case  where  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  was  running  on  the  same 
ticket  with  a  local  official  m  the  State  of 
Maryland.  Would  it  not  be  pretty  dif- 
ficult to  separate  the  activities  of  a  Fed- 
eral employee  m  advancing  the  cause 
of  Mr.  X.  th°  local  can  i;dace.  and  the 
cau.se  of  S«^nator  Beai.l? 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  do  not  think  so  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  might  be  interested 
in  it,  but  he  would  not  himself  be  a  can- 
didate In  most  cases  in  Maryland  can- 
didates for  judgeship  do  not  actively 
participate.  They  go  out.  but  do  not 
make  campaign  speeches.  That  prac- 
tice is  characteristic  in  our  .--"t-ate. 


Mr.  KEATING.  I  have  not  framed 
this  idea  in  any  precise  langua^::e.  but  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Mary. and 
would  be  willing  to  accept  a  further 
arr.endnient  -Ahich  wouki  sefin  to  me  to 
pin  It  down  more  to  a  pr.rticular  con- 
tent f  ir  a  local  ofBce.  hc>n\e  proviso  to 
the  f  fleet  that  .t  woull  ar-ply  only  wlieie 
the  local  o3ice  or  offices  were  the  only 
offices  under  contest  in  that  particular 
election. 

Mr.  BEALL.  In  the  territory  the 
Senator  is  talking  about,  namely,  the 
State  of  Marvli.nd.  we  do  not  elect 
municipal  officers  on  the  same  ballot 
with  State  and  Federal  officers.  That 
IS  a  separate  ballot. 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  other  words,  it 
never  happens  in  Maryland? 

^!r  BEALL.  In  the  case  of  the  county 
council  it  happens. 

Mr.  KEATING.  What  I  was  getting 
at  IS  this.  I  know  what  the  Senator  is 
seeking  to  achieve,  and  I  am  quite 
sympathetic  to  letting  a  man  who  works 
in  the  Interior  Department,  for  exam- 
ple, who  wants  to  run  for  a  school  board 
in  Maryland,  or  who  wants  to  serve  on 
the  school  board,  to  do  so.  It  is  a  com- 
mendable objective.  I  personally  think 
he  should  be  entitled  to  do  that;  but  I 
would  not  want  him  to  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  campaign  in  which  a 
Senator  or  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  running  at  the 
same  time  as  the  local  official  in  whom 
he  was  interested  was  running.  I  would 
not  want  him  to  be  on  the  ballot  at  the 
same  time.  If  some  language  could  be 
worked  out  to  effectuate  that  objective, 
I  wonder  if  it  would  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 
I  suppose  he  would  rather  see  it  in 
writing. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  would  rather  first  see 
it  in  writing.  I  want  to  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  for  his  suggestion, 
but  first  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Presid- 
ing Orlicer  cr  Parliamentarian  to  rule 
on  the  question  proposed  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  (Mr.  Hen- 
NiNGSi.  as  to  whether  this  amendment 
IS  germane  or  not. 

Mr  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland  directed 
a  que.-^tion  to  me? 

Mr  BEALL.  I  directed  a  que.-tion  to 
the  Chair.  The  Senator  from  Missouri 
said  that,  in  hLs  opinion,  he  did  not  think 
this  amendnif-nt  was  germane. 

Ml-.  HENNINGS.  I  would  not  want  to 
undertake  to  make  such  a  parliamentary 
ruling.  I  may  say  to  my  fnend.  It  was 
not  a  subcommittee  that  reported  the  bill. 
It  is  the  full  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  which  undertook  to  re- 
port an  elections  bill.  We  have  offered 
certain  amendments  to  a  bill  which  might 
be  called  a  contributions  and  reporting 
b.;i. 

I  ihink  if  my  good  friend  would  oblige. 
if  the  pro[K>sal  could  have  somp  further 
con-ideration  by  an  a;jpropriate  com- 
mittee, this  amendment  never  having 
been  suggested  heretofore,  until  the  Sen- 
ator was  eourteous  enough  to  suggest  the 
matter  to  me  vesferday  wp  r<  lid  then 
go  into  tne  matter  of  the  Hat.  h  Act  <ir  ! 
Its  appUcati  in  m  re^'uiar  order  und  to 
sreattr  efft-ct. 


As  I  read  the  Senator's  amendment — I 
appn-ciate  the  purr>oses  of  it  and  the 
Senators  interest  in  it — we  arc  dLscu.s.sing 
only  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
Hatch  Act  applies  nationwide.  In  all 
States  of  the  Union.  In  my  opinion,  not 
as  a  parliamentary  matter  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  relevance,  this  proposal  has  no 
place  in  a  bill  relating  to  the  machinery 
of  elections. 

Mr.  BEALL.  We  just  use  the  words 
"District  of  Columbia."  Of  course  I 
mean  any  place  in  the  country.  The 
words  "District  of  Columbia"  are  used, 
but  the  amendment  refers  to  anybody 
domiciled  or  living  outside  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Unfortunately  the  citizens  in  the  Dl.s- 
trict  of  Columbia  do  not  have  the  richt 
of  the  franchise,  which  I  think  a  great 
many  of  us  favor  giving  to  them. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  A  great  many  of  us 
are  In  favor  of  that. 

I  wish  the  Senator  had  given  us  an 
opportimity  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
him  before  presenting  It  to  the  Senate 
without  any  committee  consideration 
whatsoever,  in  the  midst  of  considera- 
tion of  certain  requirements  for  spending 
and  reporting,  and  limitations  on 
amounts. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  remembers  that  this  same 
provision  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives some  10  or  12  years  ago.  The 
then  Representative  Sa.sscer  and  myself 
spon-sored  it.  and  it  passed  the  House  but 
died  in  this  body. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  It  was  not  at  that 
time  a  part  of  any  election  bill? 

Mr.  BEALL.     No. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  and  other  Senators 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
diligent  Senator  from  Maryland  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  seizing  upon  any  op- 
portunity to  bring  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  his  colleagues.  Certainly 
the  prohibition  against  the  people  living 
within  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  those 
who  work  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  live  in  nearby  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, from  participating  in  local  elec- 
tions is  something  wliich  deserves  the 
attention  of  this  body. 

In  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  in  the 
counties  of  Morgan,  Berkeley,  and  Jef- 
ferson, there  are  t>eople  who  commute 
from  those  eastern  p>anhandle  areas  and 
hold  Federal  positions  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Those  citizens  also  have  tiie 
desire,  as  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Mar>'land.  to  be  active  in  local  elections, 
as  well  as  the  States  mentioned  specifi- 
cally by  the  sponsors  of  the  proixxsed 
legislation,  the  Senator  frcnn  Maryi.iiid 
iMr  BkallI  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia IMr.  ByhdJ.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  IMr.  Johnston  i.  who  is 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civa  Service,  also 
cosponsors  this  proposal. 

I  shall  not  labor  this  point,  because  I 
know  the  purpose  wliich  motivates  my 
colleague  of  other  dajrs  m  t!,e  Hou-s--. 
where  we  considered  this  matter,  to 
again  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress.    I  applaud  hun  for  seizing  up- 
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on  this  opportunity.  It  may  not  be  the 
most  appropriate  time  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  Senators  for  inclusion  in 
the  pending  bill,  but  the  principle  is  a 
good  one. 

Mr  BEALL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  who  is  an  old  friend 
of  mine.  I  know  the  Senator  has  had 
a  very  active  interest  in  this  matter  for 
many.  mAny  years,  at  least  for  the  17 
years  in  whi?h  I  have  been  in  Congress. 
The  Senator  has  always  been  very  ac- 
tive, both  as  a  former  Member  and  as  a 
former  chainnan  of  the  Committee  on 
the  District  cf  Columbia,  in  looking  after 
the  interests  of  and  the  welfare  of  this 
community. 

I  thank  th?  Senator. 

Mr.  KEAIING  and  other  Senators 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  IMr.  Keating  1. 

Mr  KEAT~NG.  A  parliamentary  In- 
quiry, Mr.  President. 

The  PREiSIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chair\  The  Senator  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Is  it  necessary  for 
the  Chair  to  rule  on  the  germaneness  of 
the  amendment  in  order  for  us  to  con- 
sider it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  it  is 
not.  This  is  not  an  appropriation  bill, 
and  the  Senate  is  not  operating  under  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement.  There- 
fore, the  question  of  germaneness  does 
not  arise. 

Mr.  KEATING  So  we  are  free  to 
consider  the  amendment  on  its  merits? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  con  ect. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Mar>-land  to  give  con.sideration  to 
this  I  In  the  amendment  as  it  now  reads, 
at  the  very  end  it  states.  "In  the  case  of 
local  offices."  That  is  the  way  it  now 
reads,  since  tlie  words  "State  and"  have 
been  stricken. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would  fav- 
orably consider.  In  place  of  that  lan- 
guage, using  the  words  "solely  involving 
municipal  and  county  offices." 

Mr.  BEALL.  That  would  be  all  right. 
We  will  accept  that  amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  appreciate  that.  I 
think  it  clarifies  the  language. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  so  modify  his  amendment? 

Mr.  BEALL.     Yes.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  wQl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BEALL  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr  President,  I  am 
not  insensible  to  some  of  the  problems 
which  confront  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Mar^'land  and  other  Senators 
who  are  interested  in  the  local  com- 
munities near  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  no  action  will  be 
taken  as  to  this  particular  amendment 
at  this  time,  for  the  reason  that  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  at  the  present 
time  can  exempt  areas  and  can  exempt 
certain  employees  from  operations  in 
this  regard.  The  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion has  already  done  so.  in  regard  to 
the  Hatch  Act.  In  respect  to  local  elec- 
tions in  municipalities  and  for  such  of- 
fices as  membership  on  the  school  boards. 


In  order  that  there  be  no  question  as 
to  what  has  been  done  and  wliat  can  be 
done  I  should  like  to  read  from  pamphlet 
No.  20.  November  1959.  U.S  Civil  Service 
Commission,  entitled  'Political  Activity 
of  Federal  Officers  and  Employees,"  on 
page  16.  under  the  heading  Exceptions 
to  Hatch  Act  Restrictions." 

The  Hatch  Act  specified  two  conditions 
under  which  political  activity  on  the  part 
of  Federal  officers  and  employees  is  per- 
missible. 

(1)  Section  18  of  the  act  sets  forth  an 
exception  relating  to  elections  not  specifi- 
cally Identified  with  National  or  State  Issues 
or  political  partl-'s. 

(2)  Section  16  of  the  act  sets  forth  an 
exception  relating  to  political  campaigns  In 
communities  adjacent  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  In  communities  the  majority  of 
whose  voters  are  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  section  of  the  pamphlet 
and  the  listing  of  the  particular  areas 
and  the  reports  and  orders  of  the  Com- 
mission be  printed  as  a  part  of  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  I 
V.  Exceptions  to  Hatch  Act  Restrictions 

The  Hatch  Act  specified  two  conditions 
under  which  political  activity  on  the  part 
of  Federal  officers  and  employees  Is  per- 
missible. 

( 1 )  Section  18  of  the  act  set*  forth  an 
exception  relating  to  elections  not  specifically 
identified  with  National  or  State  Issues  or 
political  parties. 

(2)  Section  16  of  the  act  sets  forth  an 
exception  relating  to  political  campaigns  In 
communities  adjacent  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  In  communities  the  majority  of 
whose  voters  are  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Both  sections  are  quoted  on  page  4  of  this 
pamphlet. 

SECTION     1 8 

To  be  permissible  under  section  18.  the 
activity  must  be  of  a  strictly  local  charac- 
ter— completely  unrelated  to  Issues  and  cAn- 
dldfttes  that  are  Identified  with  National  and 
State  political  parties. 

SECTION    18 

For  many  years  prior  to  enactment  of  the 
Hatch  Act.  Federal  employees  residing  In 
certain  municipalities  near  the  District  of 
Columbia  were  permitted  to  be  candidates 
for.  and  to  hold,  local  office  in  those 
municipalities. 

The  permission  was  granted  either  by  an 
Individual  Executive  order  or  by  action  of 
the  Commission  based  on  an  Executive  order, 
and  it  remained  in  full  force  and  effect  until 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  August  2.  1939. 
which  prohibited  active  participation  in  po- 
litical management  or  in  political  campaigns, 
without  exception.  When  this  act  was 
amended  by  the  act  of  July  19.  1940.  a  new 
section  was  added  (sec.  16.  54  Stat.  767) 
whereby  the  Commission  was  authorized  to 
promulgate  regulations  extending  the  privi- 
lege of  active  participation  in  local  political 
management  and  local  political  campaigns 
to  Federal  employees  residing  in  any  munici- 
palities or  other  political  subdivisions  of  the 
States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  in  municipalities  the  majority  of  whose 
voters  are  employed  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Commission  has  promulgated  regula- 
tions governing  the  extension  of  the  privi- 
leges set  forth  in  the  section  quoted  above 
and  copies  of  these  regulations  are  available 


upon  request  to  the  Commission's  central 
office  in  Washington.  DC.  Under  these  reg- 
ulations It  is  necessary  that  a  formal  request 
be  received  from  the  representatives  of  the 
community  Involved  and  that  the  {petitioners 
furnish  certain  specified  information  relative 
to  their  community  and  its  elections.  In  all 
cases  the  final  decision  as  to  the  extension 
of  the  privileges  of  section  16  of  any  indi- 
vidual municipality  depends  on  the  munici- 
pality's meeting  certain  prerequisites  that 
are  set  forth  in  the  Commission's  regulations. 

The  Commission  has  extended  the  privi- 
leges allowed  by  section  16  of  the  Hatch  Act 
to  the  following  municipalities  or  political 
subdivisions  by  formal  action  recorded  on 
the  dales   indicated: 

In  Maryland:  Annapolis.  May  16.  1941; 
Berwyn  Heights.  June  15.  1944;  Bethesda. 
February  17.  1948;  Bladensburg.  April  20, 
1942:  Bowie,  April  11.  1952:  Brentwood,  Sep- 
tember 2fi,  1940;  Capitol  Heights.  November 
12,  1940;  Cheverly.  December  18.  1940;  Chevy 
Chase,  sections  1  and  2.  March  4.  1941  Chevy 
Chase,  section  3.  October  8.  1940  Chevy 
Chase,  section  4,  October  2,  1940  Martin's 
Additions  1,  2.  3.  and  4.  to  Chevy  Chase.  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1941;  Chevy  Chase  View  February 
26,  1941;  College  Park,  June  13,  1945;  Cottage 
City.  January  15,  1941;  District  Heights.  No- 
vember 2,  1940:  Edmonston.  October  24.  1940; 
Fairmont  Heights,  October  24,  1940;  Forest 
Heights.  AprU  22.  1949;  Garrett  Park.  October 
2.  1940;  Glenarden,  May  21.  1941;  Glen  Echo, 
October  22,  1940;  Greenbelt  October  4.  1940; 
HyattsvUle,  September  20,  1940:  Kensington. 
November  8,  1940;  Landover  Hills,  May  5, 
1945;  Mornlngside.  May  19,  1949;  Mount 
Rainier,  November  22,  1940:  North  Beach, 
September   20.  1940:    North   Brentwood,  May 

6,  1941;  North  Chevy  Chase,  July  22,  1942; 
Northwest  Park,  February  17.  1943;  River- 
dale.  September  26.  1940:  Rockville.  April  15, 
1948;  Seal  Pleasant.  August  31,  1942:  Somer- 
set, November  23.  1940;  Takoma  Park.  Octo- 
ber 22,  1940;  University  Park,  January  18, 
1941;  Washington  Grove,  April  5.  1941.  " 

In  Virginia:  Alexandria,  April  15.  1941:  Ar- 
lington County,  September  9,  1940;  Clifton, 
July  14.  1941;  Fairfax  County.  November  10, 
1949;  town  of  Fairfax.  February  9,  1954; 
Falls  Church.  June  6.   1941:    Herndon,  April 

7,  1945;  Vienna,  March  18,  1946:  Portsmouth, 
February  27.  1958. 

Other  municipalities:  Bremerton.  Wash., 
February  27,  1946:  Port  Orchard.  Wash  .  Feb- 
ruary 21.  1946:  Elmer  City,  Wash.,  October 
28,  1947;  Anchorage.  Alaska,  December  29. 
1947;  Benicia,  Calif..  February  20.  1948:  War- 
ner Robins.  Ga..  March  19.  1948:  Sierra  Vista, 
Ariz..  October  5.  1955;  New  JohnsonviUe, 
Tenn..  April  26.  1956:  Huachuca  Citv.  .'iriz  , 
April  9,  1959. 

The  Commission's  actions  extending  the 
privileges  of  active  participation  in  local 
self-government  of  the  above-listed  com- 
munities to  resident  Federal  officers  and  em- 
ployees are  subject  to  the  following  restric- 
tions : 

(1)  Federal  officers  and  employees  in  the 
exercise  of  these  privileges  must  not  neglect 
their  official  duties  and  must  not  engage  In 
nonlocal  partisan  political  activities. 

(2)  Federal  officers  and  employees  mu.st 
not  run  for  local  office  as  candidates  repre- 
senting a  political  party  or  l)ecome  Involved 
In  political  management  in  connection  with 
the  campaign  of  a  party  candidate  for  office. 

( 3 )  Federal  officers  and  employees  who 
are  candidates  for  local  elective  office  must 
run  as  independent  candidates. 

<4i  Federal  officers  and  employees  elected 
or  appointed  to  local  offices  requiring  full- 
time  service  must  resign  their  positions  with 
the  Federal  Government  If  elected  or  ap- 
p>oint.ed  to  offices  requiring  orily  part-time 
service  they  may  accept  and  hold  the  same 
without  relinquishing  their  Federal  employ- 
ment provided  the  holding  of  such  part- 
time  office  does  not  conflict  or  interfere  with 
their   duties   as  officers   or    emp.  nees   of    the 
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Federal  Government  The  department  or 
Independent  agency  In  whlcii  Federal  offi- 
cers or  employees  are  employed  U  the  sole 
]ud^e  of  whether  or  not  the  holdlni?  of  the 
local  office  conflJcts  or  Interferes  with  their 
official  duties  as  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

(5)  The  permission  granted  by  the  C  'm- 
mission  to  any  particular  c-mmun.:;,-  may 
be  suspended  or  withdrawn  by  the  C  ,m::..s- 
sion  when  In  Its  opinion  the  act;v::;>^s  re- 
sulting therefrom  are  or  may  ^f<:  n.f  l^'rl- 
mental  to  the  public  Interest  r  '.:.;n,  :u  to 
the  proper  enforcement  of  the  political- 
activity  law  and  rules. 

Mr.  CARLSON  As  I  s*:ated,  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  am  not  m.-^ensible  to  the  prob- 
lem. I  sincerely  hope  that  any  action 
taken  in  this  regard  will  consider  the 
fact  that  the  C.vil  Service  Cormnission 
has  great  authority  at  the  present  time. 
I  am  sure  the  Commi3.sion  will  exercise 
the  authority  when  it  i.s  felt  it  would  be 
in  the  be.<5t  mtere.-t  of  the  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

I  urge  that  no  action  bo  taken  which 
mi,:,'ht  in  any  way  jecpardize  our  Fed- 
eral employees.  These  Federal  workers 
are,  after  ail.  an  operating  agency  of  our 
Federal  Crovemment  v.  hen  it  comes  to 
political  activity.  We  should  make  sure 
that  no  prox^ure  can  be  placed  upon 
them  to  require  them  to  get  into  political 
campaigns.  I  think  that  would  be  most 
unfortunate  at  this  time. 

I  therefore  urce  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  our  adjoining  State  of 
Maryland  to  withdraw  hi.s  amendment. 
I  assure  h.m  T  shall  cooperate  with  him 
in  trying  to  get  additional  relief  in  this 
field. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Pre.sui-nt,  ^^-ill  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Tlie  Senator  knows  of 
the  high  regard  I  have  for  him  in  ail 
matters,  and  particularly  with  respect  to 
his  intere.-t  in  the  Di.-trict  of  Columbia. 
Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the 
amendment  would  permit  ev"r\'  citik  in 
the  post  office  in  Philadelphia  to  i-et  into 
Philadelphia  municipal  politics' 

Mr.  BE.'\LL.  That  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  true  in  the  big  metropolitan 
centers,  where  these  officers  have  pretty 
hieh  salaries.  The  off.cf^  of  city  council- 
man may  be  a  salaried  and  full-time 
position  The  amendment  would  not 
cover  that.  The  amendment  only  pro- 
vides that  the  person  may  participate  in 
local  politics  when  it  does  not  interfere 
with  his  official  dutie.s  as  an  employee  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  CLARK.  What  concerns  me,  I 
■will  say  frankly  to  the  Seiiaior,  is  that 
this  would  turn  the  Federal  patronace 
wide  open,  to  get  these  employees  into 
municipal  political  affairs,  and  thus 
overturn  a  reform  which  took  u.';  y^ars 
and  years  to  accomplish.  That  concerns 
me  very  much. 

I  should  be  inclined  to  supp'-^rt  an 
amendment  which  I  think  ;s  wha:  mv 
friend  has  in  mind,  which  would  pt-rmit 
a  man  who  works  for  tiie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
has  a  home  in  Arlington,  Va  .  or  in 
Maryland,  and  who  wants  to  run  for  the 
cfRce  of  member  of  a  school  board,  to  do 
so.  If  he  wants  to  participate  in  that 
type  of  poiiLics  outc^de  the  Diiirict  of 


Columbia,  such  participation  would  be 
all  right,  but  I  would  not  like  to)  see  a 
swarm  of  Federal  empioyee.s,  who  are 
now  properly  forbidden  by  the  Hatch 
Act  to  stay  out  of  local  politics,  getting 
into  deciding  who  wa-s  gom;;  to  be  the 
councilman  or  the  mayor,  in  Philadel- 
phia, or  who  wa.s  going  to  occupy  any 
one  of  those  offices.  Thank  goodness  we 
got  the  Federal  employees  out  of  that 
years  ago. 

Mr  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
was  in  the  Chamber  when  the  modifi- 
cation was  made  in  the  last  two  lines 
of  the  amendment.  The  amendment,  as 
modified,  now  provides  for  insertion  on 
page  19.  between  lines  7  and  8.  of  the 
following  new  section  i 

AMENDMENT  OF  THE  HATCH  ACT 

Sec.  305.  After  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  prevent 
pernicious  political  activities"  approved  Au- 
gust 2,  1939,  as  amended,  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  Federal  employees  whose 
legal  residence  Is  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia  from  taking  an  active  part  In  po- 
litical management  or  In  political  campaigns 
solely  Involving  county,  municipal,  or  other 
local  offices. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
the  presence  in  the  Chamber  of  both  the 
Senators  from  New  York.  I  wonder  if 
they  would  not  agree  with  me  that  an 
amendment  which  would  permit  all  the 
Federal  employees  in  New  York  City  to 
enter  into  the  question  of  who  was  to 
be  mayor  or  president  of  the  Borough  of 
Manhattan  would  be  an  unfortunate 
step  backward,  at  a  time  when  we  have 
insulated  workers  under  civil  service 
from  participation  in  local  municipal 
affairs.  I  may  be  wrong  about  this,  but 
I  have  lived  w  ith  this  problem  for  a  long 
time. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BEALL      I  yield. 

Mr  KEATING.  I  am  not  entirely 
sure,  for  example,  that  the  postal  work- 
ers should  not  have  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing on  a  school  board  in  some  town.  I 
have  always  been  quite  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Hatch  Act  might  be  too  rigid 
with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  Federal 
employees  engaging  in  certain  local  po- 
litical activities.  For  example,  I  know 
that  many  postal  workers  are  having  a 
hard  time  making  ends  meet,  under  pres- 
ent rates. 

Mr  CL.^RK  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor 

Mr  KEATING  Some  of  them  are 
takmt:  .s.-cund  jobs.  If  one  of  them  were 
qualified  to  serve  on  a  school  board,  or 
to  serve  in  .v  me  other  local  office,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  there  is  not  much 
wrong  with  lettm,:  him  do  so. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friend  from  Mary- 
land that  I  rather  think  this  Ls  a  ques- 
tion which  should  have  furtlier  .study  by 
the  committee  ciiarged  with  responsibili- 
ty m  tnis  area,  namely,  tiie  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Ser\'ice.  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  try  to  arrive  at  a  so- 
lutior;  of  the  problem  here,  becaiLse  even 
tho'ic?h  I  have  made  a  suggej;tion  for 
what  I  feel  would  be  an  improvement  in 
the  amendment,  I  am  not  certain  yet  m 
my  own  mmd  jui,t  where  I  should  land 
when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  a  vote. 


I  think  there  Is  merit  in  what  my 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  has  said,  but 
I  think  we  should  give  some  thought  to 
the  question  of  allowing  federal  em- 
ployees to  have  a  little  more  participa- 
tion than  they  have  now  in  local  activi- 
ties. There  is  nothing  wrong  about  pol- 
itics. Politics  is  good,  when  It  is  con- 
ducted right.  Federal  employees  are 
greatly  restricted  in  anything  they  do. 
and  many  of  them  are  afraid  to  say.  "I 
like  Joe  Clark,"  or  'T  like  Ken  Keating."' 
becatise  someone  may  say,  "You  are  en- 
gaging in  political  activities."  I  am  sym- 
pathetic toward  what  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  said,  but  I  think  it  would 
be  helpful  if  he  would  withdraw  his 
amendment  so  that  we  may  confine  our 
activities  here  to  the  piece  of  legislation 
which  is  before  us. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  Senators  will  note  that  I 
am  listed  as  one  of  the  cosjxinsors  of 
this  amendment.  When  it  was  brought 
to  me  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Beall]  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd],  and  they  talked  with 
me  concerning  the  situation  which  we 
face  in  the  District,  Virginia,  and  Mary- 
land. I  sympathized  with  them  very 
much.  So  far  as  I  was  concerned,  being 
chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee.  I  did  not  oppose  the 
amendment,  and  I  told  them  I  would  go 
along  with  it. 

I  believe  that  something  should  be  done 
for  the  people  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. As  Senators  know,  I  have  always 
opposed  home  rule  in  the  District,  but  I 
think  the  people  should  have  a  right 
to  vote  if  they  live  In  Virginia  or  Mary- 
land, and  they  should  have  the  right  to 
participate  to  a  certain  extent  in  local 
political  activities.  I  believe  we  shall 
have  to  go  very  carefully  into  the  situa- 
tion when  we  consider  amending  the 
Hatch  Act. 

I  also  believe  Federal  employees  ought 
to  be  given  more  latitude  in  exercising 
the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
in  electing  candidates  to  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  and  to  other  poliical  offices. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
has  agreed  to  withdraw  his  amendment, 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  we 
find  ourselves. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  yield  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  had  expressed  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land the  hope  that  he  would  withdraw  his 
amendment,  with  the  understanding,  of 
course,  in  view  of  the  evident  Interest, 
that  he  might  offer  it  again  tomorrow  in 
order  to  afford  Senators  an  opportunity 
to  puzzle  over  the  question  overnicht. 
Other  considerations  may  arise.  If  that 
could  be  done.  I  certainly  would  con- 
cur that  action  on  the  part  of  my  dis- 
Ungui.shed  friend  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BEALJ_,.  Mr.  President.  I  will  ac- 
cept the  suggestion  offered  by  the  minor- 
ity leader  and  withdraw  my  amendment 
for  the  time  being,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  I  may  have  the  right  to  offer  it 
tomorrow,  as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chau>.  Ihe  Sen,. tor  has 
that  right. 
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The  Senator  from  Miiryland  has  with- 
drawn his  amendment. 

The  bill  :.s  op*  n  to  further  amendment, 

Mr  HKNNINGS  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Maryland  for 
his  consideration 

Mr  MANSFIEIJD  Mr  Presideni.  will 
the  Senator  from  Mus-souri  yield? 

Mr.  KENNINGS.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield  to  the  assistant  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  Senators,  I  wonder  if  it  would  be 
possible  to  conclude  very  shortly  today's 
discussion  on  the  pending  legislation,  in 
order  that  the  Senate  may  go  into  execu- 
tive session  to  consider  nommations, 
and  permit  several  Senators  who  have 
indicated  a  desire  to  speak,  to  do  so, 
during   the   remainder  of   the   day. 

Mr  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  in 
reply  to  my  fru  nd,  the  a.ssistant  majority 
leader.  1<  t  mr  .say  that,  as  a  part  of  the 
p^Tiding  bill,  tl.ere  are  several  amend- 
ments which  do  nothing  more  U.an  bring 
the  present  Corrupt  Practices  Act  up  to 
date  by  increasing  from  $50  Uj  $100  tlie 
direct-contribution  repHDrting  provision 
which  appears  in  the  existing  law.  I 
now  ask  that  that  increase  be  made, 
and  I  offer  the  amendments  which  I 
send  to  the  desk.  I  have  nothing  fur- 
ther to  say  about  them,  except  that  they 
also  bring  the  bill  mto  harmony  with 
existing  law. 

The  PRE:SIDING  OFFICER  Does 
the  Senator  wish  the  amendments  to  be 
read? 

Mr  HENNINGS.  No  I  a.'^k  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Record  without 
reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  In  the  table  of  contents  after 
"Sec.  202.  Reports  by  political  committees." 
Insert  the  following : 

"Sec.   203.  Reports   by  others   than   poUtlcal 
committees." 

Page  2.  In  the  table  of  contents,  beginning 
with  "Sec.  203"  renumber  the  sections 
through  "Sec.  212"  to  conform  to  above 
amendments. 

Page  8.  between  lines  C  and  7.  Insert  the 
following: 

"RKPOETS    BT    OTHKKS    than    POLmCAI. 

coMMrrracs 

**Sbc  203  Every  person  (other  than  those 
filing  reports  pursuant  to  section  202)  who 
makes  an  expenditure  In  one  or  more  Items 
aggregating  $100  or  more  within  a  calendar 
year,  other  than  by  contribution  to  a  politi- 
cal committee,  for  the  purpose  of  Influenc- 
ing, In  two  or  more  States,  election  of  can- 
didates, shall  file  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  on  a  form  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  him.  an  Itemized  detailed  report 
of  such  expenditures  In  the  same  manner  as 
required  of  the  trea.surer  of  a  political  com- 
mittee by  section  202.  and  shall  file  a  copy 
thereof  (subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
207(b)  )  with  the  clerk  of  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  In  which  such 
expenditures  are  made,  and  In  the  case  of 
any  expenditure  In  support  of  a  candidate 
for  President.  Vice  President,  or  United 
States  Senator,  shall  file  a  copy  of  the  re- 
port with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

Page  5.  line  20.  strike  out  "206"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "207". 

Page  8,  line  8,  strike  out  "Sec.  203"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "Skc.  204". 

Page  8,  line  13,  strike  out  "206"  and  insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "207". 

Page  9.  line  13,  strike  out  "207"  and  insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "208". 


Pa^e  10.  lines  13  and  14  strike  out  caiidi- 
date  or  by  a  treasurer  of  a  political  commit- 
tee" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "candidate,  a 
t.'-pasurer  of  a  political  committee,  or  by  ar.y 
'vther  person,". 

Page  10.  Une  17.  .strike  out  ■•206"  and  ln.«;crt 
Ir.  lieu  thereof  "207" 

Page  11,  line  8.  strike  out  "Sec  20,') "  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  ".'^ec.  206 

i'.uf  11,  line  22,  strike  out  "Sbc.  206  and 
li^i.eri  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  207". 

Page  12.  line  20,  strike  out  "Sec.  207"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec  208". 

Page  14,  line  9,  strike  out  "Sec  208"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  209". 

Page  14,  Une  16,  strike  out  "Sec  209"  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  210" 

Page  14,  Une  20.  strike  out  "Sec.  210  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sec  211". 

Page  14,  Une  25,  strike  out  "207"  and  in- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "208". 

Page  15,  line  4.  strike  out  "Sec.  211"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  212". 

Page  IE,  line  10.  strike  out  "Sec  212"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sec   213". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri  I  Mr.  HENNINGS]. 

Mr.  JAVITS,     Mr.  Pre-sident 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  the 
floor? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  No.  I  ask  for  the 
question. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendments  which  I  have  offered  are 
very  simple.  The  present  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  provides  that  a  $50  direct  ex- 
penditure made  by  any  person  must  be 
reported.  We  propose  to  increase  the 
cutoff  from  $50  to  SlOG,  in  order  to 
bring  the  provision  more  nearly  in  line 
with  present  campaign  costs. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  As  I  understand,  this  pro- 
vision is  in  the  law  today. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  This  is  in  the  pres- 
ent law,  under  which  we  are  theoretical- 
ly functioning.  We  propose  to  increase 
the  amount,  and  to  liberalize  the  pro- 
vision so  as  to  brmg  it  into  line  with 
modem  conditions.  We  propose  to  in- 
crease the  amoimt  from  $50  to  $100.  I 
do  not  know  why  that  should  cau.se  any 
debate  or  discussion. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr.  HENNINGS  1.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  amendments  will  be  considered 
en  bloc.  The  amendments  are  identified 
as  "1-1 8-60— A." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The  bill 
is  op>en  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  statement  on  the  amend- 
ments be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  It  is  an  explanation  of  the 
amendments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUowsi 

Statement  by  Senator  Hennings 

Under  the  existing  law,  reports  must  be 
filed  by  (1)  political  committees.  (2)  can- 
didates for  Senator  and  Representative,  and 
(3)    persons  other  than  political  committees 


making  expenditures  "other  than  b>  ron- 
tributio.n  to  a  poliLicai  committee"  of  *60  or 
more  withn.  a  caiendar  yeiij  in  order  to  In- 
Suence  eietiions  ol  candidates  in  two  or 
more  States 

As  We  havt  been  discussing  the  p^st  f t  w 
d.ivf  '  :.(■  .'  •.':.(■  !_u:^daUons  of  the  exi.":ting 
law  Is  the  principle  ol  di.'-closure  Repor'ii.p 
Is  the  means  chosen  to  achieve  this  poal. 
.».•  the  present  dat#.  n>.^i xiy  a  ubts  the  Im- 
portance of  reports  by  Candidates  for  con- 
gressional office  and  political  committees  In 
order  to  safeguard  the  Integrity  of  Federal 
elections.  But  equally  important  is  to  re- 
quire reporting  from  those  who  do  not  con- 
tribute to  political  committees  but  prefer 
to  make  expenditures  directly  In  order  to 
promote  the  cause  of  cand. dates  of  their 
choice. 

This  requirement  of  the  e.xisting  law  by 
the  definition  of  the  term  "person"  Includes 
any  organization  or  groxip  of  person.*:  ns 
well  as  individuals.  But  the  duty  to  report 
arises  only  if  such  persons  try  to  influence 
Federal  elections  in  two  or  more  fctate? 
This  provision  is  not  limited  to  individuaip. 
because  the  pvirpose  of  this  lcp..^Uitii  n  is 
full  disclosure  and.  therefore.  It  is  necessarv 
to  require  maximtim  reporting  of  all  direct 
exi>enditures.  The  requirenient  that  persons 
who  are  not  political  comniitt^ees  thail  repwrt 
does  not  by  implication  widen  the  scope  of 
the  term  "political  committee  "  Nd  St.ate 
or  local  committees  an  involved.  At  tl^e 
same  time,  the  existing  law  considers  It  ol 
Importance  to  have  this  category  of  persons 
report  their  activities.  Vast  amounts  of 
money  may  be  spent  by  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations which  do  not  qualify  as  political 
committees  to  promote  the  chances  of  cer- 
tain candidates.  An  army  of  canvassers  may 
be  hired  to  carry  out  door-to-d  x>r  cam- 
paigns. Radio  and  television  time  may  be 
bought,  or  other  types  of  expenditures  made. 
If  this  group  of  persons  Is  not  required  to 
report.  It  would  be  difficult,  probably  Im- 
possible, to  have  an  Idea  of  the  amount  of 
Euch  expenditures. 

In  this  connection.  It  Is  my  opinion  that 
such  activities  would  not  be  subject  to  the 
limitation  of  contributions  to  $5,000  for  each 
candidate  as  It  appears  In  section  608(a) 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code.  This 
is  a  criminal  statute  and  according  to  the 
well-known  rule  of  law  must  be  strictly  In- 
terpreted. Under  this  statute,  only  exces- 
sive contributions  are  punishable  whereas 
In  our  case,  only  expenditures  are  involved. 
It  Is  for  this  reason,  I  believe  the  existing 
law  has  Imposed  the  duty  of  reporting  on 
persons  making  direct  expendlttires.  Legal- 
ly speaking,  with  respect  to  reporting,  this 
category  of  persons  is  placed  in  the  position 
of  political  committees. 

The  new  elections  bill  while  retaining  re- 
porting by  political  committees  and  candi- 
dates, does  not  require  persons  making  direct 
expenditures  to  report.  Thi.s  omission  In  the 
new  elections  bill  represents  a  weakening  of 
disclosxire  requirements,  as  compared  to 
those  of  the  existing  law.  It  withdraws 
from  the  public  eye  a  wide  field  of  cam- 
paign financing.  As  I  have  said,  we  all 
know  that  money  Is  spent  by  individuals  and 
groups  of  persons  In  order  to  promote  the 
cause  of  candidates  directly  and  not  by  con- 
tributing to  jHDlltlcAl  committees.  Without 
the  light  of  publicity  upon  them,  people 
favoring  certain  candidates  may  be  tempted 
to  prefer  anonymity  and  to  substitute  di- 
rect expenditures  for  contributions  to  polit- 
ical committees. 

I  believe  it  Is  Important  to  retain  the  pro- 
visions of  the  existing  law,  requiring  per- 
sons making  direct  expenditures  to  report. 

In  order  to  adjust  this  reporting  require- 
ment to  the  prevaUlng  level  of  values  my 
aniendment  raises  the  cutoflf  amount  of 
reporting  from  $50  to  $100  during  a  calendar 
year  and  also  provides  that  the  filing  of  re- 
ports follow  the  general  scheme  of  the  new 
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bill.  Therefore,  under  thla  amendment  a 
person  making  a  direct  expenditure  of  •100 
or  more  within  a  calendar  year,  other  than 
by  contributions  to  a  political  committee. 
In  order  to  Influence  elections  of  candidates 
In  two  or  more  States,  would  have  to  re- 
port such  expenditures 

I  urge  that  this  amendment  be  adopted 
and  made  part  of  the  Federal  EiectionB  Act 
of   1959. 

Mr.  HENNTNGS.  Mr  President,  I 
oCfer  another  amendment.  It  is  a  tech- 
nical amendment.  It  provide.s  an  over- 
all limitation  of  $10,000,  I  s€'nd  it  to  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  pa^'e  2  :n 
the  table  of  contents,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  the  heading  of  section  302  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

OVXRALL  LIMrTATION  DM  n.V.^NTI.AL  AID  TO 
CANDIDATES  OR  POLmrAI.  COMMITTEES  A^fD 
PROHIBmON  or  CERTMN  PURCHASES 

On  page  17,  strike  out  lines  4  and  5 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foliowini^: 

OVERALX,  LIMrrATION  ON  riNANClAL  AID  TO 
CANDIDATES  OR  POLITICAL  COMMrTTEF.S  AND 
PROHIBITION    or  CERTAIN   PfRCHASES 

On  page  17,  strike  out  lines  8  to  24,  in- 
clusive, and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

Sec.  608.  (a)  Whoever,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, makes  contributions  or  expenditures 
In  an  aggreg.ite  amount  In  excess  of  $10,000 
during  any  caiendax  year,  or  In  connection 
with  any  campaign  for  nomination  or  for 
election,  for  any  or  all  of  the  following 
purposes — 

ill  to  or  on  behalf  of  any  candid.ite  .^r 
candidates  for  an  eiec'ive  Federal  orTice  or 
offices,  Including  the  offices  (;>f  President  and 
Vice  F*resident  of  the  United  States  and  pres- 
idential   and     vice-presidential    electors,    or 

(2)  to  or  on  oehaJf  of  any  committee  or 
committees  or  other  organizations  engaged 
In  furthering,  advancing,  or  advocating  the 
nomination  or  election  of  any  candidate  or 
candidates  for  any  such  office  or  offices  or 
the  success  of  any  national  political  party, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  contri- 
butions or  expenditures  made  by  a  political 
committee. 

Mr,  HENNINGS  M:  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  estab- 
lish an  overall  limitation  on  financial 
aid  to  candidates  and  poI:tical  commit- 
tees. The  existmii  law  contains  a  limi- 
tation. I  wish  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
the  limitation  provided  by  present  law 
IS  $5,000,  but  such  may  be  contributed 
to  any  number  of  candidates  or  political 
committees.  The  amendment  would  pro- 
vide a  limitation  of  $10,000. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carohna. 
Mr   President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HENNINGS      I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  .should  like  to  a,-k  a  question.  The 
most  senous  trouble  in  the  past  with 
that  limitation  has  been  that  a  wealthy 
family  could  give  $5,000  in  the  name  of 
every  member  of  th.e  f.imily.  Is  that  not 
true'' 

Mr  HENNINGS.  The  Senator  is  ex- 
actly rmh: 

Mr  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Has  the  Spnator  done  anything  to 
tighten  up  that  matter? 

Mr  HENNINGS  We  have  done  every- 
th.ng  we  cjuld  do  by  adapting  amend- 
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ments  relating  to  the  intrastate  commit- 
tees. 

Mr,  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Is  it  not  true  that  we  have  been  getting 
the  reports,  but  that  they  are  made  after 
the  elections,   when   every thmt;   is  over'' 

Mr  HENNINGS  Under  the  present 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  that  has  hap- 
I>ened.  I  think  that  under  the  amend- 
ments which  have  been  adopted  and 
under  the  present  bill  there  will  be  con- 
siderable improvement  in  that  respect. 

Mr  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
In  the  past,  is  it  not  true  that  a  very 
wealthy  man  could  give  money  to  other 
individuals  and  they  could  give  it  to  the 
committee  and  in  that  way  put  the 
money  into  the  funds  of  the  committee? 

Mr,  HENNINGS.  Yes:  that  has  been 
true 

Mr  JOILNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
How.  then,  are  we  going  to  stop  this 
giving  of  monev  to  campaigns? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  We  are  trying  to 
bring  before  the  people  the  facts  as  they 
relate  to  the  giving  and  spending  of 
these  moneys.  The  reporting  features 
of  the  bill,  as  I  have  tried  to  say  re- 
peatedly, are  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
philosophy  and  rationale  of  it.  I  would 
suggest  to  the  Senator  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  there  is  a  limitation  of  $5,000. 
The  present  law  provides  that  no  person 
shall  directly  or  indirectly  make  contri- 
butions in  an  amount  exceeding  $5,000 
during  any  calendar  year  to  or  on  behalf 
of  any  candidate  for  nomination  or  elec- 
tion to  Federal  oflBce.  or  to  or  on  behalf 
of  any  committee  furthering  or  advocat- 
ing the  election  of  any  candidate  to  Fed- 
eral ofiQce. 

The  law  under  which  we  are  presum- 
ably now  operating  provides  a  $5,000  lim- 
itation We  would  provide  a  limitation 
of  $10,000. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  just  gives  a  wealthy  man  a  chance 
to  give  twice  as  much  in  the  future. 
That  is  about  all  it  dees. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  explanation 
which  the  Senator  has  made  of  the 
amendment  is  not  exactly  in  accordance 
with  my  understanding  of  it.  I  could 
well  have  a  misunderstanding  of  what 
it  would  do.  Do  I  understand  that  the 
amendment  raises  the  present  limit  from 
$5,000  to  $10,000.  and  nothing  more? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  That  is  what  I  have 
tried  to  say.  The  present  $5,000  limita- 
tion is  not  an  overall  limitation. 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  is  not  an  overall 
limitation? 

Mr,  HENNINGS.  It  is  a  limitation,  but 
not  an  overall  limitation.  The  $10,000 
would  be  an  overall  limitation. 

Mr.  KEATING  An  overall  limitation. 
So  that  for  the  first  time  we  would  be 
enacting  an  overall  limitation  on  what 
any  one  individual  could  give,  and  we 
would  make  that  overall  limitation 
$10,000.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HENNINGS  I  believe  that  is  cor- 
rect. The  Senator  has  substantially 
stated  the  purpose  of  the  amendment, 
and  that  in  part  answers  the  questions 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 


Mr  KFATING  I  personally  support 
til!'  amendment,  I  think  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant amendment,  and  it  is  important 
that  in  our  deliberations  we  understand 
fully  that  this  is  quite  a  departure  from 
anything  now  in  the  law.  That  wa.s  the 
purpose  of  my  question. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator asked  the  question.  Perhaps  I 
should  have  taken  more  time  to  go  into 
detail  and  explanation  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  at  this  time'' 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Inasmuch  as  so 
many  Senators  have  been  asking  me 
when  we  are  going  to  adjourn,  because 
so  many  of  them  have  commitments  for 
this  evening,  I  must  apolocize  to  my  col- 
leagues for  having  perhaps  made  a 
rather  cursory  statement,  whereas  I  had 
prepared  and  am  prepared  now  to  make 
a  full  and  complete  and  detailed  state- 
ment. I  am  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions that  may  be  submitted. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Missouri  well  knows  that  I  voted 
for  one  of  his  amendments  on  the  last 
yea  and  nay  vote.  I  am  not  against  all 
regulation  of  primary  elections.  But  let 
me  ask  the  Senator  about  this  amend- 
ment. If  it  were  adopted,  would  the  bill 
not  set  a  limitation  of  $10,000  on  the 
amount  a  person  could  spend  in  support 
of  his  own  candidacy? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  It  would  not  be  a 
limitation  upon  the  candidate  himself. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  proper  to  place  a 
$10,000  limitation  upon  what  a  candi- 
date can  spend  in  supi3ort  of  his  own 
candidacy. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  provision  will 
not  apply  to  the  candidate  himself 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Supr>ose  one 
of  us  happened  to  be  running  against  a 
very  wealthy  person,  and  that  person  was 
willing  to  go  the  limit  in  paying  his  ex- 
penses to  get  himself  elected.  Then  sup- 
pose a  candidate  who  does  not  have  a 
large  sum  of  money  available  has  a 
mother  who  would  be  willing  to  match 
the  amount  being  spent  by  the  wealthy 
opponent,  or  suppose  he  has  a  friend 
who  would  be  willing  to  act  as  such  a 
contributor.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  a  person  who  does  not  have  suffi- 
cient money  to  match  his  opponent's  own 
contribution  would  be  foreclosed  from 
accepting  the  contributions  of  his  own 
mother,  and  that  his  mother  could  be 
sent  to  jail  for  making  such  a  contribu- 
tion? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Under  the  bill,  such 
a  persons  mother  could  establish  a  num- 
ber of  committees.  They  could  be  called 
the  mother-for-son  committee  or  the 
grandmother's  committee  or  the  sewing 
circle  committee.  There  could  be  vari- 
ous committees  of  that  type.  There 
would  be  no  limitation  upon  the  amounts 
they  could  contribute,  except  that  they 
would  be  required  to  report,  which  is  the 
heart  and  soul  of  this  proposal,  as  I  have 
endeavored  to  point  out  before. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator's  amendment  simply  require 
that   contributions    above   $10,000   shall 
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be  reported,  or  does  it  provide  that  tliere 
is  a  .?10.000  limit  on  the  amount  wh  cii 
anv  person  can  give  to  a  campaign? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  There  L<;  a  $10,000 
limit  which  anv  one  person  may  give  m 
an  election  year 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  E-vcn  if  it 
happens  to  be  the  candidal*'  s  mother  or 
father? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Yes:  the  mother  or 
father  would  be  limited,  of  course,  to  that 
extent. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Even  though 
that  person  himself  might  have  no  funds 
of  any  significance,  but  might  be  running 
against  a  very  wealthy  person? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Yes;  I  am  afraid 
that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  not  realize  that  it 
would  be  somewhat  unfair  to  say  that 
simply  because  one  man  has  a  large 
amount  of  money  he  is  privileged  to 
spend  it;  but  the  other  man.  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  his  mother  is  still  living, 
and  he  has  not  had  a  chance  to  inherit 
some  of  her  fortune,  would  not  have  a 
chance  to  match  the  expenditure  of  his 
opponent?  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
answer  that  question. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  cannot  answer  all 
questions.  I  have  undertaken  to  say  to 
the  Senator  that  there  are  a  good  many 
factors  involved.  I  appreciate  the  In- 
terest and  support  which  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  given  to  at  least 
a  part  of  the  bill.  But  I  cannot  under- 
take to  offer  a  solution  for  all  the  inequi- 
ties In  life,  nor  all  the  disparities,  eco- 
nomic and  otherwise,  which  exist  in  a 
free  society. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  why 
create  more?    That  is  the  F>oint. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  do  not  think  we 
are  creating  more.  I  think  we  are  tak- 
ing some  of  the  enormous  contributions 
out  of  political  campaigns  and  are  bring- 
ing them  into  line  with  what  we  think 
should  be  an  empliasis  upon  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  candidate,  and  not  uix)n 
the  number  of  interests,  and  their  finan- 
cial resources,  which  are  supporting  him. 

We  found,  for  example,  in  1956,  in  the 
investigation  conducted  by  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Gore],  that  members  of  12  promi- 
nent families  contributed  an  over-all  to- 
tal of  $1,153,000  to  candidates  and  p>oliti- 
cal  committees,  and  that  one  family 
alone  gave  $248,423.  Those  contribu- 
tions were  lawful  and  within  the  letter 
of  the  law  as  it  presently  exists.  Never- 
theless, I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  it  must  be  admitted  that  tlie 
possibility  of  influencing  candidates  or 
the  results  of  elections  is  clear,  in  the 
light  of  such  heavy  contributions. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Prom  one's 
mother? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  know  that  we  of- 
ten invoke  mother  and  the  flag,  but  I 
can  scarcely  see  what  mother  had  to  do 
with  this  matter. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  and  Mr.  GORE  ad- 
dre.s.sed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield;  and  if  so, 
to  whom? 

Mr.  HEN.VINGS.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Califorma,  who  I  believe 
was  first  on  his  feet. 


Mr.  KUCHEIj.  T  desire  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  if  he  plans  to  pu.sh 
this  amendment  to  a  vote  tonight. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  had  hoped  that 
we  mil-' lit  d.scii.'^s  the  amendment  this 
evtniiig.  However.  I  would  not  do  so 
over  the  opposition  of  Members  of  the 
Senate.  I  do  not  view  myself  a.s  a  dic- 
tator of  what  the  Senate  should  do  with 
relation  to  proceeding  or  adjourning.  I 
was  trying  to  exf>edite  action  on  the  bill. 
There  are  some  other  amendments  wliich 
will  be  offered.  I  had  four  amendments 
of  my  own.  this  being  the  last  of  them. 
I  have  had  inquiries  from  many  Senators 
as  to  when  we  might  adjourn  tonight. 
I  am  in  no  hiury.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  can  stay  until  midnight  or 
morning.  However,  I  would  not  like  to 
subject  any  Senator  to  such  procedure. 
I  understand  the  assistant  majority 
leader  has  indicated  that  some  Senators 
desire  to  depart. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  I  can  give 
the  assurance  of  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  that  It  was  our  hope  that  the  de- 
bate on  this  measure  for  today  could  be 
concluded  soon,  so  as  to  enable  other 
Senators  who  have  speeches  to  make, 
such  as  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  to 
deliver  them  before  it  gets  too  late. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  been,  indeed,  very  gen- 
erous to  me  in  my  entire  time  here.  I 
would  not  undertake  to  do  anything 
which  would  not  comport  with  what 
other  Senators  may  wish  to  do  this 
evening;  nor  would  I  insist  upon  the 
further  consideration  of  any  amend- 
ment tonight.  If  it  seems  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  the  Senate,  and  if 
there  is  an  indication  that  not  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  Senators  are  available 
either  to  develop  a  quorum  or  to  debate 
further  this  amendment,  I  have  no  de- 
sire to  insist  upon  further  debate  on  the 
bill  this  evening. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
to  delay  the  Senate;  but  some  Senators 
have  already  left  with  the  understand- 
ing that  there  would  be  no  further  vote 
tonight.  I  apprehend  that  some  Sena- 
tors will  opp>ose  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri.  As  the  acting 
minority  leader,  I  simply  wish  to  pro- 
tect their  rights  to  register  objections. 
Under  those  circumstances.  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  will  not  push  the 
amendment  to  a  vote  tonight. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances, I  may  say  to  the  Senator 
from  California,  I  would  certainly  not 
want  to  put  any  Senator,  at  any  time, 
In  a  ix)sition  of  disadvantage  or  make 
him  the  victim  of  any  misunderstand- 
ing with  relation  either  to  having  a  vote 
or  further  debate  or  discussion. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  That  is  a  characteris- 
tically generous  statement  on  the  part 
of  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  bringing  the  matter  to  my  at- 
tentiorL  I  wish  to  conform  to  the  will 
and  the  spirit  of  the  S:nate  on  this  occa- 
sion. £is  I  have  tried  to  do  throughout  my 
service  in  this  body. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  California  will  listen  to 
this  colloquy,  I  believe  he  will  under- 
stand that  the  pending  proposal  is 
merely  for  an  addition  to  the  law,  not 


a  raising  of  the  amoxmt.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  I  beheve.  can  shed  light 
on  the  matter,  due  to  tlie  mve.'^tigations 
he  undertook  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
com:nut(^.  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  is  eminently  correct.  I  sl^aD 
be  delighted  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Tenr.r<;s'--e  for  that  purpose. 

Mr  GORE.  If  I  read  the  amendment 
singht,  it  would  apply  to  the  person  mak- 
ing an  expenditure  out  of  his  own  pocket 
in  support  of  his  own  campaign  as  well 
as  to  liie  mother,  .so  tc  six^ak.  who  might 
make  an  expenditure  out  of  her  own 
purse  for  the  nomination  or  election  of 
her  son.    Let  me  read : 

Whoever,  directly  or  Indirectly,  makes  con- 
tributlonfi  or  expenditures  in  an  aggregate 
amount  In  excess  of  $10,000  during  any 
calendar  year  •    •    *. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  apply, 
alike,  to  the  son,  to  the  mother,  or  to  the 
mother-in-law. 

Mr.  Kl'CHEL.  What  about  the  v.:fe 
or  the  sweetheart? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Under  present  law — 
if  I  may  answer  the  que.^tion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana — insofar  as  a  friend 
or  other  person  is  concerned,  the  limita- 
tion is  $5,000  to  the  candidate,  and 
no  more. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIJ3  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  other  Members  wish  to  delve  further 
into  this  particular  amendment,  I  sug- 
gest— if  it  will  meet  with  the  agreement 
of  the  Senate — that  we  now  end  our  de- 
bate of  today  on  the  elections  bill,  and 
that  the  Senate  now  proceed  to  consider 
other  matters,  and  thereafter  adjourn 
until  tomorrow,  when  we  shall  continue 
the  debate  on  the  elections  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  First,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GORK  I  should  like  to  submit 
certain  amendments,  to  be  printed,  lie 
on  the  table,  and  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  if  I  may  have  unanimous  con- 
sent for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  course  acceptable  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Certainly.  I  may 
say  that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and 
I  have  discussed  the  offering  of  his 
amendments,  and  it  was  contemplated 
that  they  would  be  offered  after  the 
amendment  now  pending,  which  is  the 
last  of  the  amendments  I  had  expected  to 
offer,  was  acted  on. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     Very  well. 

Mr.  HEN^NINGS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  California  wish  to  ask  questions  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  No:  I  was  merely  ask- 
ing about  the  procedure,  not  about  the 
merits  of  the  amendment.  But  I  am 
sure  other  members  will  wish  to  ask  some 
questions. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.     I  understand. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  consonant  with 
the  understanding  with  both  the  major- 
ity leader  and  the  minority  leader,  I  now 
yield  the  floor. 
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Mr.  GORE.  Then.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  submit  amendments,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  me.  to  the  pending  bill.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed. 
and  lie  on  the  table;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  amendments  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  amendments  are  a-s  follows: 

On  page  13,  after  line  21,  insert  the 
following; 

"(c)  Candidates  f  ir  election  as  Presldpnt 
and  Vice  President  ^ho  :ire  nominees  -f  a 
political  party,  in  their  can-.pii^n  :or  elec- 
tion, shall  not  make  expenditvires  in  excess 
of  an  amount  equal  fj  the  .^nii)unt  obtained 
by  multiplying  20  cents  by  the  largest  num- 
ber of  voters  casting  votes  for  presidential 
electors  In  any  one  of  the  last  three  preced- 
ing elections.  For  the  purpose  of  the  limita- 
tion prescribed  m  this  subsection,  there  shall 
be  Included  the  expenditures  made  by  or  on 
behalf  of  either  or  both  candidates, 

"(d)  A  candidate  for  nomination  for  the 
office  of  President  or  Vice  President,  in  his 
campaign  for  such  nomination,  shall  not 
make  expenditures  In  an  amount  in  excess 
of  50  per  centum  of  the  amount  prescribed 
in  subsection,   i  c  i  .  above," 

On  page  13,  line  22,  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
Insert  " •  e\  ". 

On  page  8,  line  8.  beginning  with  the 
comma,  strike  out  down  to  and  Including 
the  comma  on  line  9,  page  8. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr  Pre<^!dent.  has 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see been  agreed  to' 

The  PRESIDING   OFFICER.      It   has. 


I  EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  I 
now  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business, 
to  consider  certain  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cl.^rk  in  the  chair' .  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceed-^d  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  busme.^.- 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  now  be  stated. 


SMALL       BUSINESS       ADMINISTRA- 
TION—NOMINATION PASSED  OVER 

The  legislative  clerk  rf^ad  the  nomina- 
tion of  Philip  McCallum  of  Michigan,  to 
be  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  that  that  nomination  go  over 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  will  be  passed 
over. 


DEPARTMENT   OF   STATE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Raymond  A.  Hare,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the 
class  of  career  minister,  to  be  a  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  State 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  tlie  nonimat.on  is  confirmed. 


DIPLOMATIC   MiT>  FOREIGN 

SERVICE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
siindry  nominations  in  the  Diplomatic 
and  Foreign  Service. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the.se  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  tb.e  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bl'ic.  and,  without  objection. 
they  are  confirmed. 


INTER- AMERICAN     DEVELOPMENT 
BANK 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
two  nominations  to  the  Inter-American 
E>evelopment  Bank. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  these  nommations  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  Pre.sident  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


ORDER  FOR  .ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW   AT  NOON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  when  the  Senate  concludes  its 
session  tonight,  it  adjourn  until  tomor- 
row, at  12  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


MEED  FOR  ADDITIONAL  .jrDGFJ=l  FOR 
THE  U.S,  DISTRICT  COrRT  FOR 
THE  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF 
NEW  YORK 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  .should 
like  to  submit  some  insertions  for  the 
Re'  ORD  relating  to  the  current  debate 
with  respect  to  bills  which  are  pending 
before  us  to  increase  the  number  of 
judges  in  the  Federal  courts.  We  are 
especially  in  need  of  such  action  in  the 
southern  district  of  New  York. 

I  have  before  me  a  report  on  the  need 
for  SIX  additional  judges  for  the  U.S. 
Di.strict  Court  for  the  Southern  District 
of  New  York,  submitted  by  the  .'\.ssocia- 
tion  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York: 
the  New  York  County  Lawyers  .^.s.«;oc:a- 
tion;  the  Bronx  County  Bar  Association, 
the  Empire  State  Chapter  of  the  Federal 
Bar  A.ssociat:on,  the  Maritime  Law  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States,  and  the 
New  York  Patent  Law  .Association  Thl.s 
report   is   very   persuasive   and   forceful. 


and  shows  clearly  what  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  I  Mr,  Keating!  and 
I  have  been  fighting  for  all  these  months. 
That  Is  my  reason  for  taking  the  time  of 
the  Senate  at  this  time.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  report  may  !>■ 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks,  together  with  an 
editorial  entitled.  "Justice  Versus  Poll- 
tics,"  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  January  20.  1960.  The  editorial  ap- 
proves the  report,  and  shows  that  the 
southern  district  has  20  percent  of  the 
civil  cases  in  all  the  Federal  courts  but 
only  7  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
judges  to  hear  them.  We  are  far  behind, 
and  politics  should  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  administration  of  justice  so 
urgently  needed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Report  on  the  Nekd  roH  Snt  ADomoNAL 
Judges  for  the  U.S  District  Court  rom 
THE  Southern  District  or  New   York 

The  bar  associations  submitting  this  re- 
port are  deeply  concerned  over  a  threatened 
breakdown  in  the  administration  of  Justice 
in  the  US.  District  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York  because  of  an  InsuX- 
ficlent  number  of  Judges  in  that  court  to 
handle  its  ever-growing  business.  Our  mem- 
bers, whose  practice  constitutes  the  pri- 
mary work  of  the  court,  flrmly  believe  that 
unless  Congress  promptly  enacts  legisla- 
tion creating  six  additional  Judgeships  for 
the  southern  district  of  New  York,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  such  a  breakdown  may  occur. 

While  the  need  for  additional  Judges  la 
a  problem  which  Is  not  confined  to  the 
southern  district  of  New  York  alone,  the 
southern  district  Is  unique  In  terms  of  the 
volume  and  character  of  the  matters  that 
come  before  It.  and  should  be  treated  as 
such.  Not  only  does  this  court  handle  a 
greater  volume  of  business  than  any  other 
Federal  district  court,  but.  situated  as  It  Is 
at  the  hub  of  the  Nation's  largest  economic, 
shipping,  and  financial  center,  this  court  Is 
constantly  being  called  upon  to  decide  mat- 
ters of  vital  and  unusual  Importance  to  the 
country  at  large — matters  Involving  more 
complex  and  dlfBcult  factual  and  legal  prob- 
lems than  those  found  on  the  dockets  of 
most  other  Federal  district  courts.  Such 
matters,  whether  disposed  of  before  or  after 
trial.  Inevitably  require  more  time  than  the 
relatively  simpler  cases  that  characterize 
most  other  Federal  dockets. 

As  of  July  1,  1959.  out  of  the  Nation's  to- 
tal Federal  civil  caseload  of  56.430  ■  cases 
this  district  alone  had  pending  before  It 
10.937  civil  cases.  But.  as  Indicated  above. 
bare  statistical  data  concerning  the  number 
of  cases  pending  does  not  give  the  full 
measure  of  Judicial  output  because  In  this 
caseload  there  Is  an  unusually  large  per- 
centage of  highly  complicated  matters  which 
win  take  far  more  time  to  dlsf>ose  of  than 
the  ordinary  cases.    This  load  Includes: 

Thirty-three  Government  antitrust  cases, 
or  over  one-third  such  cases  pending  In  the 
country;  237  patent  suits,  constituting  al- 
most one-fifth  of  all  such  cases  In  the 
United  States;  2,376  admiralty  proceedings 
(exclusive  of  Jones  Act  personal  Injury 
cases),  representing  over  two-fifths  of  all 
admiralty  matters  on  file  in  the  Federal 
courts;  and  117  private  antitrust  suits,  or 
about  20   percent   of  all   such   litigation    In 


1  Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  flgu.'-es  are 
taken  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Courts,  Washington,  DC.  Sept^-mber 
1959. 
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the   Federal    courts:    and    approximately    25 
Roblnson-Patman  Act  casee^ 

Likewise  high  Is  the  percentage  of  other 
cases  that  Involve  complex  fields  of  indus- 
try, services,  and  enterprises,  ranging  from 
bottled  baby  :rc>ods  and  bananas  to  copyright 
music,  watches,  radio  tubes,  computers,  tele- 
vision broadcasting,  color  photography,  and 
prizefight  promotion.  These  suits  are  of 
the  type  referred  to  colloquially  by  bench 
and  bar  as  "the  big  case."  Estimates  of 
trial  time  required  range  from  several  weeks 
to  almost  a  year  per  case,  and  the  amounts 
of  damages  claimed  run  in  many  cases  to 
over  a  million  dollars  each 

The  Implications  of  this  unique  tjrpe  of 
caseload  may  be  gathered  by  reference  to 
some  examples.  In  the  admiralty  field,  for 
instance,  the  much  publicized  limitation  of 
liability  proceedings  affecting  the  SS 
Andrea  Doria  and  the  MV  Stockholm  are 
recorded  statistically  as  only  two  cases. 
However.  th«y  actually  represent  a  vast 
number  of  separate  suits,  one  for  each  claim, 
and  In  these  two  cases  there  were  approxi- 
mately 3,500  (Claims  filed,  many  of  which  In- 
volved settlement  of  Infants'  and  deceased 
persons'  claims. 

The  recent  Bethlehem-Youngstown  steel 
merger  case,  a  Government  antitrust  suit 
tried  In  the  iouthern  district  before  Judge 
Edward  Welnfeld  In  1958,  Is  another  typical 
example.  There  a  motion  for  summary 
Judgment  (si-e  United  States  v.  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corp.,  167  F.  Supp.  877  for  decision) 
required  the  court  to  consider  affidavits,  ex- 
hibits and  bilefs  exceeding  400  pages.  De- 
spite comple'/e  cooperation  on  all  sides  to 
shorten  the  trial  through  pretrial  confer- 
ences and  stipulations  (one  of  which  was 
600  pages  Icng)  the  trial  record  ran  to 
12,000  pages  end  required  the  Judge  to  spend 
a  very  subsvantlal  part  of  6  months  In 
chambers  i>elore  handing  down  an  88-page 
decision  (at  168  F.  Supp  576).  plus  199 
pages  of  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of 
law. 

The  statistics  In  the  Government  suit 
against  the  Investment  bankers.  United 
States  V.  Henry  S.  Morgan  et  al..  118  F.  Supp. 
821  (SDNY  19.J3).  tried  before  Judee  Medina, 
reveal  the  true  character  of  the  "big  case." 
That  case  Involved  6  848  pages  of  pretrial 
depositions.  Interrogatories,  and  orders. 
10640  pretrial  exhibits,  consisting  of  43.252 
pages.  196  pretrial  and  Interim  motions, 
briefs  and  memorandums,  plus  376  separate 
charts  and  tables  prepared  by  the  parties, 
totaling  3.846  pages;  309  courtroom  days  of 
trial,  plus  25  days  of  off-the-record  con- 
ferences between  court  and  counsel;  23.962 
printed  pages  of  trial  transcript;  4,469  trial 
exhibits  tota;ing  20,474  pages  plus  2,967 
pages  niarketl  for  identification;  and  417 
pages  devoted  to  the  court's  opinion. 

Yet  the  Morgan  case  would  be  counted  as 
but  one   case    In    statistical    records. 

In  his  Field  Study  of  the  Operations  of 
the  U.S.  courts — report  to  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  April  1959,  Mr  Paul  J. 
Cotter,  stated  that  "the  problem  of  the 
complicated  case  exists  to  a  high  degree"  In 
this  district,  and  that  It  has  the  largest 
numljer  of  "long  and  complicated  cases"  in 
the  country.  Such  litigation  demands  much 
more  of  a  Judge's  time  and  Intellect  than 
the  hours  sp«?nt  on  the  trial  Itself.  Before 
trial  the  imrtles  usually  present  difficult 
factual  and  legal  questions  by  way  of  a 
series  of  motions  accompanied  by  volumin- 
ous papers  and  briefs  which  must  be  studied 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time  in  cham- 
bers before  uhey  can  Intelligently  be  de- 
cided. During  trial  many  more  hours  must 
be  spent  an.ilyzlng  minutes  and  exhibits 
and  preparing;  Jury  charges;  and  In  nonjury 
cases  (which  are  customary  In  the  compli- 
cated patent  md  admiralty  proceedings,  and 
In   many   antitrust   suits)    the   Judge    must 


•Estimated    by    Chief    Judge    Sylvester    J. 
Ryan. 


after  the  trial  study  the  exhibits,  transcript 
and  briefs  before  drafting  and  filing  his 
findings,  conclusions,  and  opinion. 

In  addition  to  the  many  protracted  CAses 
on  Its  civil  docket,  the  southern  district 
of  New  York  has  also  been  the  venue  for 
an  unusually  large  number  of  so-called  big 
criminal  cases,  such  as  the  recently  con- 
cluded Apalachln  trial  and  the  Genovese  nar- 
cotics case  which  was  tried  In  April  1959. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  southern  dis- 
trict handles  approximately  1,100  criminal 
prosecutions  annually,  which  cannot  t>e  de- 
ferred, since  the  Constitution  guarantees  the 
accused  a  prompt  disposition;  and  that  this 
consumes  the  full  time  of  four  Judges,  mak- 
ing them  unavailable  for  civil  cases 

To  handle  this  enormous  and  complex 
case  load,  which  In  sheer  numbers  consti- 
tutes 20  p>ercent  of  the  civil  cases  pending  In 
all  the  Federal  district  courts.  Congress  has 
allocated  to  the  southern  district  of  New 
York  only  18  Judges,  or  7  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  Federal  district  Judges  in 
the  country.  According  to  the  Director  of 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts, 
Warren  Olney.  III.  "No  district  is  as  under- 
manned as  the  southern  district  of  New 
York. 

The  10,937  pending  cases  in  the  southern 
district  breaks  down  to  an  average  of  608 
ca.»es  pending  per  Judge.  There  are  twelve 
Federal  districts,  including  the  southern 
district  of  New  York,  which  have  five  or 
more  Judges.  All  of  these  districts  are  lo- 
cated In  metropolitan  areas  and  hiandle  ap- 
proximately 45  percent  of  all  new  civil  cases 
filed  In  the  86  districts  having  purely  Federal 
Jurisdiction.*  The  average  case  load  pend- 
ing before  each  Judge  In  these  12  dis- 
tricts was  321  cases  as  of  June  30.  1959.  In 
other  words,  each  of  the  Judges  In  the 
southern  district  of  New  York  has  on  the 
average  almost  twice  the  number  of  cases 
pending  before  him  as  the  Judges  of  these 
other  metropolitan  districts.  The  situation 
as  of  June  30.  1958  was  much  the  same: 
At  that  time.  In  the  same  twelve  metro- 
politan districts,  the  averaee  number  of 
cases  pending  per  Judee  was  336,  while  In  the 
southern  district  of  New  York  the  average 
case  load  per  Judge  was  578  And  the  aver- 
age caseload  of  the  Judges  In  all  86  dis- 
tricts having  exclusive  Federal  Jurisdiction 
was  249  and  270  In  those  years. 

Of  course,  if  this  unduly  large  numt>er  of 
cases  pending  per  Judge  In  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  New  York  could  be  attributed  to  In- 
efficiency or  a  lack  of  Industrlousness  on  the 
part  of  Its  Judges,  the  creation  of  additional 
Judgeships  obviously  would  not  be  the  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  But  the  record  estab- 
lishes conclusively  that  this  Is  not  the  case. 
In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959.  the 
Judges  In  the  southern  district  of  New  York 
on  the  average  dlspxssed  of  334  cases  per 
Judge,  as  compared  to  an  average  of  253  cases 
per  Judge  In  the  12  metropolitan  districts 
described  above.  A  comparison  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1958,  likewise  reveals 
that  the  southern  district  disposed  of  a  sub- 
stantially greater  number  of  cases  per  Judge 
than  the  average  of  the  other  metropolitan 
districts.  The  average  number  of  cases  dis- 
posed of  per  Judge  for  all  86  districts  having 
exclusive  Federal  Jurisdiction  was  even 
lower.  In  1959  the  figure  was  236  cases  dis- 
posed of  per  Judge,  and  In  1958  the  average 
number  of  cases  disposed  of  per  Judge  was 
231. 

Yet.  despite  the  fact  that  through  a  pro- 
digious   effort   the   Judges    In    the    southern 


•  These  are  Massachusetts,  the  eastern  and 
southern  districts  of  New  York  New  Jersey, 
the  eastern  and  western  districts  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  southern  district  of  Florida, 
the  eastern  district  of  Michigan,  the  north- 
ern district  of  Ohio,  and  the  northern  district 
of  Illinois,  and  the  northern  and  southern 
districts  of  California. 


district  of  New  York  disp^^Fed  of  a  much 
higher  than  averrige  number  of  cases  In  both 
1958  and  1959,  their  CAseload  continues  to 
swell.     In    the    fiscal    year    ending    June    30, 

1958,  6,732  *  new  cases  were  filed  in  the 
southern  district  and  4,896  *  cases  were  dis- 
posed of.  Last  year  6.549  new  cases  were 
filed  and  a  total  of  6,011  cases  disposed  of. 
Thus,  from  July  1,  1957,  to  June  30,  1959,  the 
backlog  of  pending  cases  has  Increased  by 
2,374  cases  In  this  district  even  though  Its 
Judees  are  working  harder  than  ever.  Any 
further  efforts  to  Increase  the  output  per 
Judge  pose  the  risk  that  Judges  will  be  forced 
unconsciously  to  sacrifice  the  quality  of  Jus- 
tice expected  of  them  in  an  effort  to  keep 
up  with  the  Increasing  workload.  There  Is  a 
limit  to  the  burden  that  can  be  handled 
efficiently,  even  by  the  most  conscientious 
Judge.  If  he  exceeds  that  limit  his  very  at- 
tempt to  keep  up  with  the  excessive  burden 
Is  self-defeating  since  mental  exhaustion  will 
undoubtedly  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  all 
of  his  work,  not  Just  the  excess. 

The  steady  Increase  in  this  district's  back- 
log does  not  completely  refiect  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation.  With  an  inadequate 
number  of  Judges  to  handle  the  entire  case- 
load before  It,  there  Is  a  natural  tendency 
on  the  pmrt  of  the  court  to  dlsfxjse  of  the 
shorter  cases  first  and  defer  the  more  com- 
plicated and  protracted  ones,  since  trial  of 
these  cases  would  consume  months  of  the 
time  of  the  Judges  involved  and  result  In  a 
sharp  Increase  In  the  number  of  cases  form- 
ing the  backlog.  This  tendency  to  handle 
tlie  shorter  cases  first,  however.  Increases  the 
hard  core  of  the  protracted  and  complicated 
cases,  especially  when  one  realizes  that  from 
2  to  3  percent  of  the  current  filings,  or  ap- 
proximately 150  new  cases  each  year  are  of 
the  complicated  and  protracted  type  Re- 
cently Chief  Judge  Ryan  has  assigned  four 
or  five  complicated  and  protracted  cases, 
apiece,  for  all  purposes,  to  each  of  the  18 
Judges  and  we  may  therefore  expect  that 
when  trial  of  some  of  these  cases  is  com- 
menced in  1960  the  delay  In  handling  of 
regular  run  of  the  mill  cases  will  be  Increased. 

Nor  have  efforts  on  the  part  of  Congress 
to  stem  the  engulfing  tide  of  new  cases  be- 
ing brought  In  the  Federal  courts  met  with 
success  in  the  southern  district  of  New 
York.  When  Congress  passed  the  Jurisdic- 
tional Act  of  July  25.  1958.  which  raised  the 
minimum  Jurisdictional  amount  from  $3,000 
to  $10,000  In  diversity  cases.  It  was  antici- 
pated that  this  would  result  In  a  sharp  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  such  cases  being 
brought  In  the  Federal  courts,  because,  of 
the  67,115  cases  filed  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1958.  throughout  the  United 
States.  25.709  were  diversity  cases.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  the 
statute  had  Its  desired  effect  since  there  was 
an  overfill  decline  of  32.6  percent  In  the 
numt>er  of  such  cases  filed  In  the  fiscal  year 

1959.  Unfortunately,  this  decline  occurred 
In  districts  other  than  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  New  York.  In  this  district,  while 
the  numljer  of  private  civil  cases  filed  in  the 
fiscal  year  1959  declined  slightly  from  the 
previous  year  (5,388  filed  In  1959  as  com- 
pared to  5.764  filed  in  1958),  the  total  num- 
ber of  civil  cases  commenced  in  the  south- 
ern district  for  1959  remained  substantially 
the  same  as  It  was  in  1958,  viz,  6,549  as  com- 
pared with  6,727.'  Furthermore,  an  exami- 
nation of  the  docket  in  the  southern  district 


•  Field  Study  of  the  Operations  of  U.S. 
Courts — Report  to  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  April  1959,  prepared  by  Paul  S. 
Cotter. 

'365  civil  cases  per  Judge  were  ft;ed  in  the 
southern  district  In  the  f.sciC  year  1959  as 
eompare<l  with  an  averaire  nr  238  f-dch  cases 
p>er  Judge  in  the  12  ".arpest  F'eceral  districts 
m  the  country  (Including  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  New  York) , 
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for  the  ftnt  4  month*  of  th«  (rurrent  flac&l 
year  (19SO-60)  reveala  tluit  3.367  naw  clvU 
cjue*  bftTe  t>««n  &l0d.  or  an  avenge  of  ap- 
proxlmAteiy  800  lulta  per  month,  which 
would  mean  tiukt  we  may  expect  the  total 
for  the  current  year  to  exceed  7,100  new  clvU 
action*. 

Thu»,  while  the  number  of  olvr,  act.-ine 
htinji  conimencod  in  moet  other  Uit'rU  t4  la 
rm  the  decline,  the  number  In  thn  aoutber:! 
dintnct  of  New  York  le  ntUl  InrronmnK  <\t>- 
npite  the  now  act  It  ehtulcl  iU*(j  be  iu>trcl 
thiit  the  greiii  mnjorlty  of  ca.»ea  pendini^  i:i 
the  Kjuthern  dutrict  oon«ui  priij-ipiUiy  of 
private  civil  »uit(i  rather  than  »vir«  by  <>r 
ftgaliLst  the  Ooveii'.itieiit.  a  f.it-t  of  corusulfr- 
nble  •lunlllCiUice  in  lUieeejsini?  the  cf'ii."  a 
vrorkload.  wnce  it  u  nenera.Iy  u.-ci-j-'ed  tn.it 
'■private  civil  caaee  •  •  •  t.iie  n.  ::':i  n-.  re 
time  of  the  Judges  than  O  ve:  ;:.i;t-:it 
caeee."  • 

Other  new  Federal  le^is.a;:  jn  enact-'d  by 
Congress  at  its  iast  seefeior  may  also  leiid  to 
additional  litigation  in  the  Southern  District 
of  New  York  One  example  of  this  legisla- 
tion Is  the  LabcT-Manaqernent  Report  and 
Discifjsure  Act  'it  1950  r'he  so-called  Lan- 
dj-um-Grif&n  billi  ena.-ted  In  September 
lB5t*  (Public  Law  86-  257 1  which  establishes 
new  contj-ois  affecting;  labor  unions  and 
their  relatioixshipe  with  union  members. 
Bcith  lab<>r  and  management  representatives 
have  predicted  that  this  act  will  lead  to  a 
flood  of  lltii^atio.n  by  Individual  union  mem- 
bers and  empk.yees  seeking  to  enforce  rights 
acccjrded  them  under  the  law.  The  south- 
ern district  of  New  Yorit,  which  is  the  situs 
oi  the  headquarUTs  of  many  imoortant  un- 
luiis  Will  una  )ubttxl.y  be  invoked  In  such 
ca-ies.  We  m-av  further  anticipate  that  fu- 
ture sessions  of  Confess  will  pass  addition- 
a,!  iecs^ati'-n  in  other  fields  that  will  like- 
wise add  to  th^s  ijr.p<jr;ant  court's  btirden. 

\\"nat  has  been  'he  result  thus  far  of  this 
tremendou.=i  casei'jad  in  the  southern  dis- 
trict 1"  The  median  Interval  between  l.ssue 
and  trial  in  this  district  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  195t)  was  19.1  months 
as  distinguished  fro.na  an  average  median 
Interval  of  1  )  .j  m^;nths  In  the  86  districts 
havl.ng  exclu.sive  Federal  Jurisdiction.  And 
the  time  between  the  filing  of  a  complaint 
and  trial  was  26.7  months  in  the  southern 
district  as  c-  rnpared  with  15  3  months  in 
these  same  86  districts  dor.ng  that  same 
period. 

The  delay  of  over  26  months  between  fil- 
ing ai^.d  trial  in  the  stuthern  district  causes 
hardships  to  litigants  and  brings  the  court 
Into  disrepute  In  the  eyes  of  the  public. 
In  patent  miringement  cases,  for  example, 
this  inordinate  delay  has  serious  conse- 
quences f^r  it  has  encouraged  willful  and 
wanton  inf ri.^.gement  of  important  parents 
toward  the  end  of  their  term.  Infringers, 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  if  suit  is 
brought  in  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York  no  determination  of  the  issues  Involved 
Is  probable  until  after  the  expiration  date 
of  the  patent,  have  deliberately  embarked  on 
Infringement  activities  toward  the  end  of 
the  term  of  many  patents,  thus  foreshorten- 
ing the  effective  temn  of  such  patents  by 
several  years. 

In  areas  of  lndu.=!tr7  er.s-v^^d  In  highly 
competitive  research,  pnten^ed  Inventions 
frequently  become  obsolete  in  a  matter  of 
years;  and  In  these  areas  'he  value  of  a  j>at- 
ent  Is  seriously  reduced  If  speedy  relief 
agf-lnst  Infringers  Is  not  aviiiable.  and  ab- 


'  Quarterly  Report  of  the  Director  of  the 
AdmlnL=itra'lve  Offlce  of  the  U.S.  Courts  for 
the  Th.lrd  Quarter  of  --he  Fiscal  Year  ending 
June  30.  1959,  p  8.  table  C-1;  testimony  rf 
Warren  Olney  in,  DlrectCT,  Administrative 
Office,  VS.  Courts,  Jan.  26.  1959,  Hearings 
Vefore  the  Subconimitt<*«  ji  the  House  of 
Appropriations,   86th   Cong.,    1st   sess  .   p.    36. 


sent  value  In  the  patent,  the  Incentive  (or 
Invention  and  deyelopment  of  new  prod  .cu 
disaf.pefir^. 

But  the  problem  In  the  Southern  Dlitrlct 
of  New  Yirfc  U  far  more  serious  than  >ne  t)f 
delay  alone  If  the  present  rute  of  flUnit* 
contir.uee  wlthou'  abntement.  or  lncrea»ei  as 
rhe  n  ^t  fovir  n-.ontl.*  (  f  1^60  18fW  :ndlci»t« 
win  ne  thp  raso.  and  the  cnurt  U  givnti  no 
roim  in  th'*  form  of  new  )ud«r>i  wn  !»<•• 
ft  Uct«  ri>jriitlon  in  the  vrrv  qu.ii.ty  <  r  ju«it:>o 
that  thl*  tlu' .•  .^uinhPd  court  »ll!  (xi  ivbln 
to  dupcnao  in  hin  future  fi«'Ci»u»e  U  i«  in- 
fvitfiiile  thtii  when  the  canclood  on  the 
i:i(h'.  .luai  juvl.  ••.■»  bf'cornei  t</o  heavy,  not 
:.!y  .:  ■♦••  co'.rt.  c(  i./csiion  occur,  but  the 
f;  -  ;.  ■.■  )f  th»  hi.- 'ice  which  is  dispensed 
inu''  ulv'ii-.'   .   '.),•   i.i'.  tTscly  Htf  ected. 

V.  f  bi  it-.e  •■.%■  '.!.:h  pr^'blem  c.\nnot  be 
met  .IV  !!.f  i-,u:-s  -,:■.  .'■  of  the  enactment  of 
legis.ation  cre^vtin^  six  additional  Judgeships. 
The  court  has  welcomed  any  re.isonable 
alternative  suggestions  Including  the  use 
of  vLsitlng  Judges  from  other  districts  and 
the  adoption  of  various  procedural  reforms 
calculated  to  Increase  the  court's  work 
product.  But  past  experience  has  shown 
that  the  services  of  visiting  Judges,  although 
welcomed  with  open  arms,  have  limited 
utility  since  their  help  is  of  a  temporary  and 
trans. tory  nature  and  they  cannot  therefore 
be  assigned  to  deal  with  the  court's  No. 
1  problem  which  Is  the  extraordinary 
numt>er  of  complicated  and  protracted  cases 
pending  on  Its  calendar.  These  Judges  in- 
vaj-iablv  return  after  a  few  weeks  to  their 
resf>e<'tlve  home  districts  which  are  often 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles  from  New 
Y'ork.  To  ask  them  to  continue  to  handle 
a  matter  after  they  have  rettirned  to  their 
home  districts  would  not  only  be  unfair  to 
them  and  to  the  lawyers  and  litigants  In- 
volved,   but   would   also  be   impractical. 

With  respect  to  procedural  reforms,  efforts 
are  ct>ntinually  being  made  toward  improving 
the  courts  efficiency.  These  Include  stud- 
ies pre.sently  under  way,  of  measures  de- 
signed to  eliminate  waste  of  time  on  the 
part  of  the  court  and  counsel  in  the  hearing 
and  disposition  of  motions,  and  of  possible 
revisions  in  the  court's  pretrial  procedurea. 
Even  with  such  Improvements,  however,  the 
court  could  never  expect  to  Increase  Its  al- 
ready prodigious  work  product  to  a  point 
where  It  could  keep  abreast  of  the  annual 
Intake  of  new  cases,  much  less  to  dispKise 
of  the  huge  backlog  of  pending  litigation 
before  It. 

After  reviewing  tlie  manner  Ln  which  the 
present  18  Judges  are  assl^'ned.  we  are  con- 
vinced that  a  minlmunl  of  6  additional 
Judgeships  Is  required  to  enable  the  court 
to  keep  up  with  the  current  annual  Inflow 
of  civil  and  criminal  business.  Any  plan 
for  a5slgnment«  of  the  24  Judges  would  still 
necessitate  continuation  of  the  services  of 
retired  senior  and  visiting  Judges  who  would 
be  utilized  on  shorter  trials  In  order  to  en- 
able a  portion  of  the  regularly  assigned 
Judges  to  handle  the  many  complicated  and 
protracted  cases  Instituted  In  this  district. 
Adequ.ite  space  and  facilities  are  available 
to  accommodate  the  six  additional  Judgea 
recommended. 

On  behalf  of  our  members  we  urge  Con- 
gress as  strongly  as  we  can  to  enact  promptly 
legislation  creating  six  additional  Judge- 
ships for  the  southern  district  of  New  York 
before  the  problem  has  grown  to  such  gar- 
gantuan proE>ortions  that  the  damage  will 
be  irreparable. 

DxcEMBXs  31.  1959. 

Justice  Vcasus  Politics 

The  city  bar  association's  report  on  the 
need  for  six  addlhonal  Federal  Judgeships 
In  tills  southern  dl-'rict  of  New  Y  irk  raises 
a  clearcut  isf,ue  f  "Ls-ire  vtf  js  p<jiric8. 
That  it  exi.-.ts  ti  i..  i.-  ,»  j..-^:  >.,  •■.  iiuuie  wv.riie 
as    Che    s.-.uat.  ju    grows    increasingly    acute. 


'I"he  bnr  as8f>cUt.! on  has  done  a  cnniplcu.  us 
s.  •  ■  »•  ■  •  f  •  u)..c  iind  to  frustrated  ilti- 
gantj«  ;r.  .i-«  «!>!«  prrsenuit;  in  of  the  case 
;  it  niofi'  ;  .<!ki>.«  <jne  which  we  h^.pe  will 
have  H  m.i«s..(  i.m;>Hct  on  ConKfcsR  wh'-re 
ros{y  r,K  rv,  -s  f  t  the  present  situation 
K'lunn    V  r'-st* 

s<  «inlsa  has  Congress  been  In  meeting 
'  )n  ifii.  <nda  of  swift  Justice  in  this  district 
'  ni  i.'o  purtles  In  clvU  actions  now  have  to 
•j-Ai:  II. ore  than  2  yenrt  before  their  OAfiee 
(  ome  to  trial  As  the  report  has  pointed  out, 
the  delay  causea  hardships  to  lltl«unta  and 
brlnff  the  court  into  disrepute;  in  patent 
CISC!  It  has  encourafed  willful  and  wnuton 
Infringement.  The  outstanding  cause  for 
this  deplorable  situation  Is  the  failure  of 
Congress  to  create  enough  Judgeships,  as  the 
years  have  gone  by.  to  keep  up  with  the  In- 
crease In  caees  that  the  court  has  had  to 
handle. 

The  fiood  of  cases  has  risen  no  less  than 
38  percent  in  the  last  6  years,  with  the  same 
number  of  Judges  to  carry  the  load.  And 
their  burden  Is  greater  than  that  which 
Judgea  in  other  dlstrlct«  have  to  bear.  The 
southern  district  has  20  percent  of  the  civil 
cases  In  all  the  Federal  courts,  but  only  7 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  Judgea  to 
hear  them.  No  wonder  the  New  York  court 
has  failed  by  2.374  to  keep  up  In  decisions 
with  the  new  cases  filed  In  the  past  2  years. 

While  the  situation  Is  more  acute  here 
than  elsewhere  It  Is  urgent  everywhere,  pv.r 
the  past  6  years  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States  has  been  urging  Congress 
to  create  more  Judgeships — raising  the  num- 
ber as  conditions  have  grown  steadily  worse. 
But  no  action  at  all  has  been  t.aken.  Now 
a  bill  for  45  more  places  on  the  Federal 
bench  Is  gathering  dust  In  congressional 
committee  rooms.  Reason:  the  politics  of 
possible  appointments.  And  this  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  President  Elsenhower  has 
pledged  to  appoint  to  new  places  an  equal 
number  of  Democrats  and  Republicans  quali- 
fied for  the  Judgeships. 

Could  It  be  that  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
majority  hope  a  Democratic  President,  bound 
by  no  such  pledge,  will  be  elected  next  year, 
or  that  some  fear  that  President  Eisen- 
hower might  not  appoint  the  right  kind  of 
Democrats?  Anyway,  the  delay  Is  Inex- 
cusable. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  •will 
my  colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr,  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr  KEATING.  I  am  very  happy  that 
my  colleague  has  called  our  attention 
again  to  this  crying  need.  A  bill  ha.*? 
been  reported  favorably  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  which  would  at  least 
help  somewhat  with  the  problem.  I 
reiterate  my  hope  that  the  leadership  of 
the  Senate  will  schetiule  the  bill  for  early 
consideration.     The  need  is  very  urgent. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  thank  my  colleaprue. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr  Keat- 
iKcl  will  remember  that  at  our  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
this  matter  was  taken  up  and  discu.'^^pd 
At  that  time  it  was  brought  out  that  I 
had  reported  the  bill  from  the  committee. 
I  said  It  was  not  all  that  we  would  like 
to  do,  and  that  it  was  more  or  less  a  com- 
promise bill.  The  whole  committee  un- 
derstood at  that  time  that  we  hoped  to 
get  the  bill  under  consideration  at  an 
early  date. 

Mr.  KEATING,  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  which  deals  with  these 
matters,  has  been  helpful  in  reporting 


the  bill  which  Is  now  on  the  calendar. 
He  recognizes,  as  wiul  a.s  the  rest  of  u.s, 
tlint  It  does  not  fully  solve  the  problem. 
I  do  hope  the  c.lstinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carollni.  who  1.^  chairman  of  one 
of  the  important  rommi;tf>rs  of  t!.r  .sm- 
atc.  and  whose  rclatlor.sh.ip  to  tl;r  icndrr- 
shlp  la  of  the  Muheal,  and  v.h.(!  h.as  i.;:cat 
pcriUMlve  powers  In  this  body  u,.;  u.sc 
his  powers  of  persuasion  with  the  major- 
ity leader  and  vlth  the  assistant  majority 
leader  and  the  policy  committee  of  the 
Democratic  Purty  in  the  S<'nttte,  to  get 
the  bill  before  us  so  that  we  can  vote  on 
it,  I  feel  sure  that  it  will  receive  wide- 
spread support.  If  only  we  can  get  It  to 
the  floor  and  l?t  the  Senate  work  its  will. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  wish  to  delay  a 
vote  on  the  pending  amendment  My  col- 
league from  New  York  and  I  have  made 
our  case,  and  it  is  made  very  eloquently 
in  the  inserts  that  I  have  submitted  for 
the  Record.  It  is  a  matter  of  utmost 
statesmanship  that  this  be  done.  It  is 
one  of  the  urgent  needs  of  the  country. 
The  people  feel  It  very  keenly,  whether 
they  are  litigants  or  pro.spective  litigants, 
I  join  with  my  colleague  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  we  sliall  have  action  on  the  bill. 


FEDERAL  CONTROLS  OVER  STATE 
VOTING  R]i:GISTRATION  MACHIN- 
ERY AND  CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLA- 
TION 

Mr  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President  there  is  now  under  way 
a  great  deal  of  study  in  an  effort  to  find 
ways  and  mea.as  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  mter\  ene  in  the  election  powers 
of  the  variouj.  States.  Those  who  pro- 
mote such  intervention  also  seek  to 
force  undesirsible  civil  rights  legislation 
upon  the  F>eople  of  the  various  States. 

At  the  present  time  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  is 
holding  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  enact  a  Fe<leral  registration  program. 
For  some  days  there  has  been  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  debate  on  a  so-called 
Federal  clean  elections  bill  In  the  Judi- 
ciary Commif.ee  and  elsewhere  there  are 
rumblings  about  civil  rights  legislation 
in  nearly  eveiT  field  one  could  imagine. 

All  this  talk  about  civil  rights  and 
Federal  controls  over  elections  and 
registration  machinery  is  political  vote 
baiting  and,  i:i  actuality,  has  no  place  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The 
control  of  elections  or  of  the  social  habits 
of  the  people  or  of  the  conduct  of  pub- 
lic schools  has  always  been  resei~ved.  by 
the  Constitut  Ml  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  local  and  the  State  goverrmients. 

The  Senatf  has  no  more  right  to  tell 
people  in  Alaska  or  California  or  Maine 
what  to  do  ;n  their  elections  than  do 
those  States  have  a  right  to  tell  the  U.S. 
Senate  how  it  shall  conduct  its  business. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly 
that  we  should  stick  to  our  business  m 
the  U.S.  Senate,  and  should  not  delve 
into  the  business  of  the  local  or  the  State 
governments. 

The  Fedeial  Government — whether 
the  executive  braiMih,  the  judicial 
branch,  or  either  House  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch — has  no  business  butting 
Into  State  primary  elections  or  State 
general     elections.     As     I     understaiid, 


there  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  Federal  elec- 
tion: all  elections  are  State  elections. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
provides  that  the  people  in  every  State 
fihall  have  the  right  to  elect  But  the 
Const:lut;o!^.  leave.*,  to  the  States  tlie 
rifht    to    rontrol    th.r    elections 

When  a  PicMdent  of  the  I'nitod  States 
Is  elected,  the  people  of  ear;-  ."-tate  sotc 
to  elect  the  delegate.s  of  ti;e.:  clunce, 
who  then  decide  upon  who  will  be  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President.  This 
Is  done  through  State  elections,  not  a 
national  election. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
expressly  reserves  to  the  States  the 
power  and  right  to  control  elections. 
Within  my  lifetime,  US  Senators  from 
South  Carolina  and  Senators  from  many 
other  States,  for  example,  were  elected 
by  the  general  assemblies  of  the  various 
States,  not  by  popular  vote.  The  States 
have  always  decided  election  matters 
and  registration  matters;  and  any  at- 
tempt ,by  the  U.S.  Senate,  or  the  House 
of  Representatives,  or  any  other  Federal 
body  or  agency  to  change  this  rule  would 
be  an  attempt  to  change  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

While  on  the  subject  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment intervention  in  State  affairs  and 
the  general  field  of  civil  rights,  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
an  editorial  entitled  "Terror  In  New- 
York."  from  the  News  and  Courier,  of 
Charleston.  S.C.  dated  January  18,  1960. 
I  commend  this  editorial  for  reading  by 
all  Senators:  and  with  particular  empha- 
sis do  I  recommend  a  reading  of  a  letter 
to  the  editor,  published  in  the  same  issue 
of  this  newspaper,  and  upon  which  the 
editorial  was  based.  The  letter  to  the 
editor,  written  by  a  New  York  resident, 
is  supported  by  a  news  item  entitled 
"Women  In  Panic — Attack  Victims  Tell 
of  Terror."  The  editorial,  the  letter  to 
the  editor,  and  the  article  from  the  New 
York  Journal-American,  as  referred  to 
in  an  editor's  note,  all  emphasize  that 
those  who  cry  loudest  for  civil  rights 
action  have  not  yet  learned  to  control  the 
problems  of  their  own  communities. 

The  strongest  proponents  for  Federal 
intervention  in  State  registration  and 
voting  matters  and  for  interfering  in 
State  matters,  through  civil-rights  legis- 
lation, come  from  the  large  citie.s  where 
the  greatest  racial  problems  exist  and 
where  there  are  more  local  civil-rights 
statutes  on  the  books  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  Nation. 

I  hoF>e  the  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
think  more  than  twice  before  they  vote 
for  legislation  that  attempts  to  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  States  covering  elec- 
tions, registration  programs,  and  other 
matters. 

I,  for  one.  stand  ready,  as  a  South 
Carolinian,  to  defend  the  civil  rights  of 
citizens  in  South  Carolina  as  quickly  as 
anyone  else  In  this  Nation  But  I  do  not 
have  a  right  to  tell  the  people  of  New- 
York  what  to  do  in  this  or  in  any 
other  field;  and  the  people  of  New- 
York  or  any  other  Stat^  have  no  right  lo 
tell  the  people  of  South  Carolina  or  any 
other  State,  what  to  do,  regardless  of 
the  attempts  that  are  made  di.'-ectly  or 
indirectly  through  the  Congress,  the 
President  of  the  Unit-ed  States,  or  else- 
where in  the  Federal  Govermncnl. 


I  stand  ready  to  defend  the  votmg 
riglit^";  of  e\''ry  citizen  In  .South  Caro- 
lina and  I  stand  equally  prei)ared  to  de- 
fend the  nyhts  of  South  Carolinians, 
New  Yorkers,  Californlans.  and  the 
people  of  iill  other  States  to  control  their 
ou  n  voting  machinery 

Mr  Prf.'idei'.t  I  a.sk  vmanlmou.s  con- 
.•.ent  that  the  editorial  and  the  other  two 
items  to  whicli  I  referred,  from  tlu-  News 
and  Cour.er,  be  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Record,  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial, 
letter,  and  editors  note  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Charleston  (S  C  i  News  and 
Courier.  Jan.  18,  1960] 

Ttrror  in  New  York 

Not  long  ago  a  local  reader  accused  us  of 
exaggerating  crime  conditions  in  New  York, 
where  the  list  of  attacks,  especially  on  women, 
is  constantly  growing.  Elsewhere  on  this 
page  today  appears  a  letter  from  a  woman 
who  says  that  nobody  feels  safe  in  the  me- 
tropolis and  that  we  have  not  misrepresented 
conditions. 

Neither  correspondent,  of  course,  sets  up 
to  be  an  authority  on  these  conditions. 
Both  speak  from  personal  observations. 

Our  comments  are  based  on  constant  read- 
ing of  newspapers,  magazines,  and  oflBcial  re- 
ports, and  on  conversations  with  informed 
persons  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Out  of  all  this  we  have  gathered  an  im- 
pression of  virtual  Jungles  in  several  cities 
of  the  North  and  West. 

Much  of  this  wave  of  violence  Is  attributed 
to  Negroes  For  this  reason  we  have  related 
the  outbreak  of  disorder  to  racial  conditions. 

Some  observers  believe  that  Incoming 
migrants,  both  from  the  Southern  States 
and  from  Puerto  Rico,  have  set  up  new  ten- 
sions that  lead  to  crime.  Our  purpose  in 
focusing  attention  on  these  disturbing  con- 
ditions is  to  show  that  racial  problems  are 
more  acute  in  the  North  than  in  the  South, 
which   is   the  target   of   hostile   propaganda. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  South  has  too 
much  crime,  but  in  our  judgment  it  is  better 
controlled  today  than  In  northern  cities 
where  terror  stalks  citizens,  principally 
women.  Even  the  paper  curtain  press  now 
Is  taking  notice. 


[Prom   the  Charleston    (S.C.)    News  and 
Courier.  Jan.  19,  19601 

Letters    to    the    EnrroR — Women    In    Pan:c 

Bat  Shore     N  Y. 
To  the  Neics  and  Courier: 

A  letter  saying  that  the  News  and  Courier 
exaggerates  crime  in  New  York,  written  by 
Chalmers  S.  Murray,  has  been  forwarded  to 
me  and  I  can  assure  Mr.  Murray  that  the 
conditions  he  mentions  are  not  exaggerated 
but  are  even  worse  than  is  recorded  in  news- 
papers. No  one  Is  safe  anywhere  here  and 
all  are  afraid 

I've  lived  in  New  York  for  many  years  and 
know  Charleston  well  and  know  of  conditions 
there  too,  but  at  present  things  here  are 
almost  out  of  control,  so  please  don't  under- 
estimate. 

Ade'.-E  Garfield. 

(Editor's  Notk. — ^Enclosed  with  the  fore- 
going letter  was  a  news  item  from  the  New 
York  Journal -American  captioned  "Women 
In  Panic — Attack  Victims  Tell  of  Terror." 
The  Item  says;  "Fear  is  gripping  the  women 
of  New  York  today.  Their  terror  comes  with 
the  gray  of  dusk  as  muggers  and  rapists  roam 
the  streets.  Only  yesterday  a  subway  change 
agent  was  added  to  the  mounting  list  of 
assaults  on  women.  'U^lRt  is  happ>ening  In 
our  town?  To  get  at  the  facts,  the  New 
York  Journal-American  sent  out  a  team  of 
reporters  to  observe  at  first  hand  the  march 
of  fear.  This  Is  the  first  of  a  series  reveal- 
ing  why   the  women   of  New  York   City   are 
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now  Women  la  PajiiC "  The  letter  from 
Mr.  Chalmers  S  Murray  of  Edlsto  Island  said 
that  he  had  not  been  m  jlested  In  nvimercus 
visits  to  New  York,  and  that,  the  News  and 
Courier  waa  exaggerating  the  dangers.) 


NE7,VSPAPER  STRIKE  IN  PORTLAND, 
OREG. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  I  entered 
into  an  understandine;  with  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senate  and  with  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hennincs;  that  I 
would  for^o  makins:  the  .spefch  I  am 
about  to  make  until  after  the  debate  for 
today  on  th"^  clean  elections  bill  was  held, 
because  aeain,  a.s  has  always  been  my 
practice.  I  de^^ir^d  to  cooperate  with  the 
leadership  and  the  Sf^nator  in  charge  of 
any  bill  in  expeditiner  debate  on  that 
bill — particularly  when  the  speech  I 
make  tonight  is  a  speech  not  only  for 
the  Record,  but  one  that  needs  to  be 
read  and  studied  by  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  needs  to  have  adequate  consid- 
eration given  to  its  very  serious  import 
and  the  serious  labor  relations  problem 
that  it  raises. 

Mr.  Presid-^nt,  I  propose  tn  di.'^cu~=;  for 
a  few  minutes  the  newspnpf^r  -trike 
which  has  been  raging  in  the  city  of 
Portland,  Oieg  ,  for  the  past  11  weeks. 
In  all  m^g^ars  in  the  State  of  Oret'.'jn, 
through  such  labor  strife  as  we  have  had 
from  time  to  time,  including  .';ome  seri- 
ous strikes  on  occasions  on  the  water- 
front, I  have  never  witnessed  such  vi- 
cious antilabor  employer  condu'^t  as  I 
have  witnessed  on  the  part  cf  the  rub- 
lishers  and  editors  of  the  Portland  Jour- 
nal and  the  Oregonian  in  connection 
with  this  newspaper  strike. 

By  way  of  an  introduction  to  my 
speech,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  that  I  read  at  this 
time  a  ver>'  short  television  speech  I 
prepared  for  release  in  tl^e  State  of  Ore- 
gon on  the  strike.     It  reads  as  follows: 

Fellow  OrP'T'^nlans.  on  th!."!  tplecaf*^  I  am 
pleased  to  rest-,  nd  to  the  invi^a^l^n  ^f  the 
Portland  new^paoer  strike  c'in:m:ttee  to 
give  my  views  and  siisgeFtion*?  on  the  r.nlon- 
bustlng  controversy  that  ;s  ragins^  in  Port- 
land between  the  Newhouse  newspaper  chain 
dynasty   and    free   workers   in   our   city 

I  have  refrained  from  making  a  statement 
until  I  received  this  Invitation  from  the 
Portland  newspaper  strike  committee,  be- 
cause I  am  well  aware  of  the  very  deep 
political  hatred  for  me  held  by  the  pub- 
lishers and  the  editors  of  both  the  Portland 
Journal  and  the  Oregonian  H(jwever,  this 
controversy  h£is  now  reached  the  point 
where  the  public  Interest  has  become  para- 
mount. What  I  say  on  this  telecast  may 
not  be  acceptable  In  all  details  to  either  the 
newspapers  or  the  strikers.  But  I  want  to 
point  out  that  we  have  now  reached  the 
point  where  the  public  Interest  must  be 
given  first  consideration. 

Some  weeks  ago  Governor  HatflelU  and 
Senator  Neuderger  made  a  verv  fine  ^tate- 
ment  and  proposal  when  they  suggested  that 
«  factfinding  board  be  appointed  to  f^nd 
out  what  the  facta  are  In  regard  to  this 
controversy. 

As  some  of  our  religious  leaders  in  Port- 
land, iuch  as  Dr  Stelner,  have  {Xjlnted  out. 
the  public  la  bound  to  get  only  biased  and 
alanted  news  from  one  of  the  particir'ants 
In  this  controversy,  namely  the  newspaper 
publiahera  ihemselvea.  It  li  iibont  t.ma 
that  w«  hkve  the  f&cta  presented  to  the  juib* 
lie,  Mid  In  view  of  the  fact  thut  thr  newa- 
puperi  have  turned  down  Oo. i.i;..-r  H.i'. .".  Id 


and  Senator  Nevbehgtr  s  suggestion.  I  want 
'-J  aJd  a  suggestion  to  what  Hatfield  and 
NErriFRCER   have   alrendy   proposed 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  best 
labor  law  on  the  statute  books  today  Is 
undoubtedly  the  P^llway  Labor  Act  of  1926; 
it  provides  for  the  appointment  when  there 
Is  a  deadlock  reached  of  an  emergency 
board,  and  that  emergency  board  has  the 
duty  of  finding  the  facts  and  making  rec- 
ommendations for  the  solution  of  the 
dispute. 

Now  the  Railway  Labor  Act  Is  not  a  com- 
pulsory arbitration  act.  It  does  not  require 
either  {>arty  to  be  bound  by  the  recom- 
mer.dations    of    the    emergency    board. 

But  what  has  happened  In  practice? 
After  the  emergency  board  has  made  Its 
recommendations  for  a  fair  solution  of  a 
dispute,  then  the  general  public  becomes 
the  final  arbitrator.  What  we  need  in  this 
case  are  recommendations  from  an  impartial 
fact-finding  board  with  power  to  recom- 
mend, that  win  give  the  public  the  facta 
and  give  the  public  proposals  for  a  fair 
settlement  of  the  dispute.  As  In  most  of 
the  railway  disputes,  I  am  satisfied  that  If 
we  followed  this  procediire.  the  public,  as 
the  final  arbitrator,  would  bring  great  pres- 
sure to  bear  on  both  the  publishers  and  the 
workers  to  accept  such  a  fair  settlement. 

Now  who  should  make  this  kind  of  a  fact- 
f.nd.ng  recommendation  proposal?  Well.  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  such  a  fact-find- 
ing recommending  board  be  headed  by  the 
dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism  of  the 
rtnlversity  of  Oregon,  and  that  perhaps 
seven  other  schools  of  Journalism  across  this 
country  be  asked  to  name  someone  from 
their  faculty  to  sit  on  such  a  board,  put  all 
their  names  In  a  hat  and  draw  out  three 
or  five  depending  up)on  the  number  that 
would   be   most  acceptable  to  the   parties. 

Now  that  certainly  would  give  you  an 
Impartial  board.  That  would  give  you  a 
board  that  understands  the  newspaper  in- 
dustry, and  that  would  give  you  a  board 
of  fair-minded  men  who  would  put  the 
public  interest  Into  this  dispute  where  It 
belonij.s. 

Let  us  Uike  a  look  at  some  of  the  issues 
Involved  i:.  .t.  I  think  It  l£  a  sad  thing  that 
these  newspapers  have  brought  Into  our 
Stat^  a  State  with  high  labor  standards,  a 
Sta-e  that  believes  In  good  wages  for  our 
workf  rs,  known  professional  strikebreakers. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  this  antiunion 
busting  activity  on  the  part  of  the  publishers 
of  the  Journal  and  the  Oregonian  It  Is  an 
old  pattern  and  technique  by  the  Newhouse 
newspaper  chain  dynasty.  We  need  to  keep 
m  mind  the  fact  that  Samuel  Newhouse  Is 
not  really  a  new.spaporman  He  Is  bcislcally 
a  financier:  he  l.s  not  interested — it  Is 
demonstrated  In  his  c>:>erationa  In  other 
Stat.? -.^he  Is  not  int*  rested  in  newspapers; 
he  U  :nt€rested  In  what  newspapers  can  make 
for  h:m  by   way  of    prjfl-. 

And  I  think  It  Is  a  sad  thing  that  the 
journalistic  profession  In  our  P^ate  ha.1 
reached  the  low  that  Newhouse  has  brought 
to  It  In  the  State  of  Oregon  But  those 
are  facts  that  need  to  be  brought  out  by  an 
Impa.-tlal  board.  Let  Newhouse  c-me  on  In 
and  defend  his  practices  In  St  Luuls  and  his 
practices   In    some   eastern   S'a'es 

L^t  us  t.ike  a  n-.oment  op.  this  matter  of 
strike  lnsv.rHn''e,  It  needs  to  be  poi.'ited  out, 
of  course,  that  publishers  couldn't  even  get 
their  Insurance  policies  registered  In  the 
State  of  New  York,  because  the  offlclnls  of 
tlie  S--ate  of  New  York  found  that  this  prac- 
tice U  against  sound  public  policy.  There 
Is  no  d-:h'  .-vi  to  what  It  Is,  !t  Is  one  of  the 
unloTi-h".  'ing  technlqties  that  romb!:.  a' ior.s 
of  newsi;,\|>«r  employers  think  that  thev  can 
deve,op  in  order  Ut  break  the  new»p^;\per 
unions  So  they  hud  to  go  to  Canada  to  get 
a  foreign  cv.mpany  to  give  them  Uiis  k.ad 
uf  ln«uiii!ice. 

But  I  xant  the  people  of  Oregon  to  r»- 
nu'iniirr    t;.,i:    iLeso    su-c.klled    utilkPrs.    who 


are  Just  as  locked  out  as  they  are  striking, 
are  your  neighbors.  They  send  their  chil- 
dren to  the  same  schools  that  your  children 
go  to.  They  go  to  the  same  churches.  They 
are  men  and  women  who  are  deserving  of 
the  freedom  that  has  been  built  up  over  the 
years  In  connection  with  the  right  of  free 
men  and  women  to  collectively  bargain  for 
wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  employment. 
The  people  of  Oregon  are  entitled  to  know 
what  the  facts  are  in  regard  to  this  dispute. 

But  there  la  one  issue  that  I  want  to  com- 
ment on  very  briefly,  because  I  think  it  la 
very  unfortunate  that  the  publishers  of  the 
Journal  and  the  Oregonian  are  guilty  of  such 
deception  as  they  have  been  guilty  of  la 
the  propaganda  agalnat  the  neewspapermen 
and  women  who  are  on  strike  In  their  plants. 

They  would  have  you  believe  that  these 
newspafjcr  workers  of  theirs  are  bound  con- 
tractually to  go  through  a  picket  line  and 
scab  on  their  fellow  workers.  It  so  happens 
that  on  March  2,  1939,  when  I  was  arbi- 
trating maritime  disputes  on  the  west  coast, 
I  handed  down  the  first  decision  In  Ameri- 
can labor  arbitration  law.  that  at  least  was 
known  at  that  time,  on  a  very  Important 
legal  principle  that  I  want  to  briefly  dis- 
cuss, because  it  gives  the  He  to  the  argument 
of  the  editors  and  publishers  of  the  Ore- 
gonian and  the  Journal. 

The  case  I  decided  waa  really  based,  as 
far  as  my  decision  was  concerned,  on  some 
great  language  written  by  Justice  Louis 
Brandels  back  In  1910  before  he  went  to 
the  tJS  Supreme  Court  and  while  he  was 
active  In  the  field  of  labor  relations.  This 
case,  March  2,  1939,  that  I  decided  involved 
a  strike  of  the  so-called  clerks  and  checkers 
union  at  Enclnal  Terminal  In  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay.  As  a  result  of  the  strike,  not  a 
ship  waa  moving  in  San  Francisco  Bay.  Why? 
Because  the  longshoremen  refused  to  go 
through  the  checkers  and  clerks  picket 
line;  a  picket  line  that  was  stretched  in  a 
good-faith  labor  dispute  at  Enclnal  Termi- 
nal. The  ship  owners  took  the  position  that 
under  the  contract  with  the  Longshoremen 
they  were  bound  to  perform  the  work  as  or- 
dered by  the  employer.  After  taking  long, 
voluminous  testimony  on  this  matter,  I 
handed  down  a  decision  on  March  2,  1939, 
which  has  become  a  classic  in  American  la- 
bor arbitration  law,  has  been  followed  by 
many  arbitrators  since,  and  has  never  been 
upset  by  the  courts.  In  that  decision,  and 
I  read  from  It,  I  said: 

"In  the  absence  of  an  ezpresa  agreement 
that  the  longshoremen  would  paas  thruugli 
the  picket  line  of  another  union  on  strike, 
it  is  to  be  Implied  that  both  parties  to  the 
agreement  of  October  1,  1938,  knew  or  should 
have  known  that  the  longshoremen  would 
not  pass  through  such  a  picket  line.  There 
are  certain  basic  tenets  of  unionism,  a 
knowledge  of  which  can  be  reasonably 
charged  to  all  employers.  As  pointed  out  by 
counsel  for  the  union  at  the  hearing,  one  of 
the  cardinal  principles  of  unionism  Is  that 
a  union  will  not  permit  It-self  to  be  u.^^d  as 
the  means  of  breaking  the  strength  of 
another  union  which  at  the  time  Is  out  on 
strike.  The  sanctity  of  picket  lines  Is  basic 
m  the  teaching  and  practice  of  American 
unl'-nlsm, 

"The  arbitrator  Is  compelled  by  the  rec- 
ord In  this  case,  and  by  a  careful  analysis 
nf  the  agreement,  to  accept  the  view  that 
the  Waterfront  Employers  Association  knew, 
or  should  have  known,  when  they  entered 
Into  the  agreement  of  October  1.  1938,  that 
If  a  strike  situation  involving  such  facts  oa 
existed  at  the  Enclnal  Terminal  on  Febru.iry 
18,  1038.  should  arise,  the  longshoremen  un- 
der the  agreement,  would  not  be  fXi>ected  or 
reqtilred  to  go  through  the  pii-krt  llr.r  " 

I  «ay  moat  reapectfullv  'list  the  publUhrri 
and  Pdltnra  of  tht  Portland  Journal  and  ihs 
CJren  .i;;,i!i  knew,  or  ahould  have  knovin,  when 
tiiey  eniorcd  into  collecUvo  bargainli.g  agree- 
ments with  Uioae  newsp«p«r  unions  U.ut  no 
»e:'-rcapccUiig  uii.'n  man  or  woman  l«  g-li  g 
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to  scab  on  a  sl.s  er  union  by  walking  through 
a  good-faith  pi;ket  line.  There  Is  nt'  ques- 
tion about  the  f  ict  that  the  stereotypers  went 
out  in  a  gojd-fiith  strike  over  wiigts,  ho^x&, 
and  conditions  of  employment.  N.,  one  cu:. 
expect  self-respecting  union  men  or  women 
to  scab  on  the  s-.ereotypers  union. 

So  we  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  what 
really  is  invohed  basically  in  this  contro- 
versy Is  anothiT  attempt  on  the  Newhouse 
dynasty  to  set  up  an  open  shop  In  the  news- 
papers of  Portland;  to  sub}ect  workers  in 
this  great  Journalistic  profession  to  all  the 
harassment  th.it  goes  along  with  an  open 
shop;  to  the  lowering  of  wages  and  hours  and 
condition."!  of  employment. 

Now  it  does  rot  follow,  may  I  say.  that  they 
are  not  some  merits  on  the  employers  side  on 
some  of  these  ssues.  I  have  never  known  a 
major  labor  dispute  yet  that  was  all  one 
way,  but  what  we  need  now  is  to  get  a  re- 
laxation of  te.islon;  to  set  up  a  tribunal 
where  the  ruUs  of  reason  will  prevail  and 
where  both  sldss  can  come  in  before  an  im- 
partial board,  present  the  facts,  let  that 
board  present  the  facts  and  Its  report  to  the 
public  with  th(!  recommendations  as  to  h<iw 
the  dispute  out;ht  to  be  settled — recommen- 
dations not  blt.ding  upon  either  side  as  it  is 
not  binding  the  railroad  industry.  But  my 
prediction  is  tt.at  if  a  board  really  conducts 
an  Impartial  Judicial  hearing  on  this  matter, 
and  makes  recommendations  documented  to 
the  evid'*nce  iireyented  to  the  board,  the 
public  win  bn-k  up  the  board.  Both  the 
publishers  and  the  union  will  recognize  that 
it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  voluntarily  ac- 
cept the  recoromendatlons  of  the  board. 

The  time  hx;  come  for  industrial  states - 
manshlp  on  the  part  of  both  sides  in  this 
controversy  and  it  Is  the  recommendation 
that  I  make  to  both  sides. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  read  this  brief 
telecast  speech  as  an  intrcxluction  to  the 
comments  which  I  shall  now  make, 
which  will  not  in  themselves  take  very 
long,  either.  I  think  that  short  tcleca-st 
speech  summarizes  pretty  well  the  oper- 
ative fact  situation  which  has  the  city 
of  Portland.  Oreg. — and,  in  fact,  our 
whole  State — \ery  much  concerned  not 
only  about  what  has  happened  to  good 
labor  relations  in  the  newspaper  indus- 
try, but  also  with  respect  to  the  efTect  of 
the  strike  on  labor  relationt.  in  other 
industries. 

If  the  Newhoose  dynasty  succeeds  in 
breaking  these  newspaper  unions  m 
Portland,  it  will  be  but  encouragement 
and  inducement  for  other  antilabor  em- 
ployers in  our  State — and  we  have  our 
fair  share — to  try  to  undercut  and  de- 
stroy unions  ir.  their  plants,  and.  second, 
to  set  up  an  oi;>en-shop  movement  in  the 
State  of  Oregon.  So  I  wish  to  make 
some  additionil  comments  m  regard  to 
this  very  sad  situation. 

Tills  labor  dispute,  as  I  have  said,  in- 
volves Portland's  two  daily  newspapers, 
the  Oregonian  and  the  Journal.  Pitted 
against  each  oUier  in  this  long  drawn- 
cut  controversy  ai"e  two  contrasting  eco- 
nomic groups. 

On  the  one  iiand  we  have  the  employ- 
ees, who  w»tl  their  families  aie  local 
residents.  Tliey  arc  our  neir-hbois. 
They  attend  cm-  churches  They  go  to 
our  schools.  They  aic  niiiloyees  who 
ix>ssess  spi-clal  skill*  m  l1  v  ivix>eiai>hicftl 
field,  many  of  ihcm  hnvmi;  dfvoteu  must 
of  Uielr  lives  tJ  Uio  t  lo  >.s.  ihi-y  aic  m 
Oregon  totlnv  us  ti..  v  *..l  ix-  \\\ni\\  Uie 
dispute  is  ;  :    ..,,  seuled. 

On  the  (.ihr  1,  uid  wf  hiive  the  Orf- 
Soiiian  uuu  ti.u  J^uri\.kl,  u  Uui'.y  news- 
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paper  monopoly  cf  Portland,  whC'.se 
editorial  policies  and  practices  are  al- 
m'->st  indistm^'ui.'-hable  Thise  papers 
are  in  effect  one  side  of  the  coin. 
There  are  no  daily  newspaper  opponents 
in  Portland  Thi.*;  monopoly  is  domi- 
nated by  the  Ore.'onian.  a  member  of 
the  financial  empire  of  the  Newhouse 
chain  of  eastern  newsijapers  and  tele- 
vision stations.  This  monopoly  is  aided 
and  abetted  by  mercenaries,  impwrted 
strikebreakers,  hired  from  the  far 
comers  of  the  Nation,  who  perform  the 
work  of  professional  strikebreakers. 
These  mercenaries  are  paid  hand.somely 
to  take  over  the  jobs  of  responsible  local 
residents. 

In  fact.  Mr.  President.  tl:e."^e  m.eice- 
naries  are  being  put  up.  for  the  most  part 
in  one  or  two  hotels  in  Portland,  uhere 
all  their  expenses  are  paid  and  wnere 
they  live  in  concert,  Mr.  President,  in 
this  nefarious  occupation  of  theirs,  the 
occupation  of  professional  strikebreakers. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  almost 
Immediately  after  the  strike  broke  out 
early  in  November  the  publishers  in- 
stalled strikebreakers  Imported  from 
other  Stat.es,  some  from  as  far  away  as 
FTorida.  Oklahoma.  Louisiana.  Ohio,  and 
Massachusetts.  Marvy  are  known  to  be 
professional  strikebreakers. 

Toward  the  end  of  my  speech  I  shall 
ask  permission  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  certain  documentation  with  re- 
gard to  these  strikebreakers,  and  certain 
doctmientation  in  regard  to  a  profes- 
sional business  organization,  surpris- 
in?ly  enough.  Mr.  President,  which  exists 
in  this  country  to  supply  newspapers 
with  traveling  strikebreakers. 

There  Is  much  evidence  and  documen- 
tation, which  I  siiall  later  point  out,  that 
many  months  ago  some  of  the  strike- 
breakers in  other  parts  of  the  country,  in 
conversation,  said  to  people  from  Orei^on 
who  were  visiting  in  the  parts  of  the 
country  where  the  strikebreakers  were 
at  that  time,  that  they  expvected  to  be  in 
Portland  in  a  matter  of  a  few  months. 

There  is  much  e\'idence  that  here 
again,  as  Newhouse  has  done  elsewhere, 
there  has  been  a  longtime,  thorough 
preparation  of  the  economic  warfare 
that  he  is  conducting  against  the  free 
men  and  women  who  belong  to  the  news- 
paper unions  in  Portland. 

As  I  intended  to  say  later — I  might  as 
well  say  it  now — I  tliink  the  Portla.nd 
case  gives  us  the  pilot  case  which  calls 
upon  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  V»'elfare  to  proceed  with  an 
investigation  of  anthmion  practices  on 
the  part  of  certain  newspaper  publishers. 
Tliat  involves  the  question  of  hiring  pro- 
fessional strlkebreaikers.  the  question  of 
transporting  tliem,  paying  their  ex- 
penses, and  housing  them  in  the  area  of 
the  struck  newspaper,  and  the  question 
of  strike  Insurrvnce,  about  which  I  shall 
speak  a  little  later  In  this  srccch  to- 
night. 

In  my  Judgment  \\'iQhi  matters  call  for 
a  thorough  Investigation  by  the  Seiinte 
Comnilttce  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 
and  in  due  course  of  time  I  sliall  submit 
a  resolution  callln*^  for  suoh  nn  ane.sii- 
gaUoii.  It  IS  not  intended  to  l>e  un  \\\.- 
ves*  t-ai.on  limited  t  llie  Kutlhii  rh- 
uaii' n,  but  ihc  Pci  liiu  a  iit.iRtiun  w.il 


be  but  an  example  of  the  need  for  a  thor- 
oueh  nationwide  investieation  as  to 
what  certain  antilabor  newspaper  pub- 
lishers in  this  country  are  up  to. 

I  believe  that  here,  too.  the  public 
needs  the  facts  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  rrly  on  the  final  jiid^'ment  of  fairness 
on  tl:e  part  of  the  publ.c  as  tlie  final  ar- 
biter m  rrcard  to  tlie.se  newspaper  pub- 
lisher practices. 

I  wish  to  stress  that  this  is  a  typical 
technique  and  strategy  used  by  the 
Newhouse  empire  when  it  sets  out  to  try 
to  break  a  newspaper  imion. 

In  all  rood  humor  I  should  r>oint  out 
that  the  Oregonian  and  the  Journal  have 
not  been  friendly  to  me  since  1952.  They 
have  been  stickinpr  their  poisonous  edi- 
torial pens  into  my  blood  for  some  years 
now,  and  wr.tin::  uncomplimentary  edi- 
torials and  attacks  upon  me.  Because  I 
feel  those  newspapers  would  not  wel- 
come any  s'lpg  est  ions.  I  have  not  publicly 
expressed  an  opinion  on  the  newspaper 
strike  until  todny  I  did  net  want  in  any 
way  to  follow  a  course  of  action  which 
anyone  could  Interpret  as  or.p  which 
mieht  in  the  slightest  de'.-ree  make  a 
bad  situation  worse  for  the  free  men  and 
women  In  the  newspaper  industry  who 
are  out  on  strike. 

However,  when  the  strike  committee 
of  the  strikers  asked  me  to  prepare  a 
television  speech  on  this  sub.^ect.  I 
agreed  to  break  my  silence:  and  al- 
though I  have  not  been  m.iking  any 
public  statements  in  regard  to  the  Port- 
\v\vA  nev.-spr!per  strike  situation.  I  hate 
been  kf>f't7ing  myself  thoroucrhly  in- 
formed, and  in  some  instances  have  frlven 
rrv  advicp  and  .iudrment  m  respect  to 
some  of  me  i.ssues   involved. 

I  would  have  the  people  of  Oregon 
and  Members  of  the  Sennie  keep  in 
mind  the  account  of  the  views  I  ofTer 
on  the  f5oor  of  the  Senate  toni.s^ht  con- 
cerning the  strike,  and  my  succestioiis 
conceiTiinr  action  which  might  lead  to 
a  fair  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

By  and  large,  the  people  of  Orcfion 
have  been  given  a  partisan  report  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  positions  taken  by 
the  opposing  parties.  That  has  been 
true  becau.se  practically  the  only  media  of 
new.<;pap'"r  mfonnaticn  available  to  the 
peopl'^  of  Oregon  ha'^e  been,  of  course, 
the  newspapers  of  these  publishers, 
who've  er.ipV'Vees  are  out  on  str:ke 

It  is  ver\*  interesting  to  know  what 
ha.*;  happened.  Wh^n  the  strike  started 
th"  Portl.ind  Jou!"nal  .ind  the  Oregonian 
joined  forces.  The  Journal  moved  its 
oporatiPiis  over  to  the  O'c-onmr.  build- 
ing, and  they  are  publishing  a  Joint 
newspaper. 

There  are  many  rumors  with  respect 
to  which  I  do  not  know  the  facts,  as 
to  what  tlie  business  strc^tes>*  is  in  re- 
gard to  this  remarkable  merger  of  the 
two  antiunion  newspapers.  The  Jur- 
nal  publishers  continue  to  d^ny  that 
they  plan  to  sell  out  tc  the  Newhouse 
empire.  However,  the  rumor  pc':lsts 
th.-.t  tliat  is  the  business  st:-..tcgy  of  the 
Newhouse  empire  In  Uieir  disputes  clse- 
wbei'e  in  tlie  Natloi^,  us  they  h.i\e 
worked  to  the  end  of  nuiKuir  gobbUng 
up,  and  buy  in:'  out  neu  ^papers  which 
have  found  i!i(m>elves  In  e  weftkenod 
fcunyaiic  po  luon. 
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IL  is  interesting  to  note  that  It  Is  the 
Oresonlan,  owned  by  the  Newhouse  em- 
pire, which  has  the  strike  Irwurance, 
which  Involves  one  of  the  very  contro- 
versial Issues  which  stirred  up  so  much 
bitter  resentment  in  my  State,  because 
more  and  more  people  are  besinninK 
U)  recognize  the  union  '  bustinR"  pur- 
pase  of  the  so-called  strike  insurance 
policy.  I  shall  come  to  that  subject 
later 

I  point  out  that  the  people  of  my  State 
have  not  had  access  to  a  full  discussion 
of  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  contro- 
versy, because  they  have  no  newspaper 
of  general  circulation  to  go  to,  oihf>r 
than  the  two  struck  newspapers  The 
publishers  are  putting  out  a  joint  news- 
paper. We  can  take  judicial  notice  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  only  to  read  the 
issues  of  that  new.^paper  to  se^  that  we 
obtain,  from  the  accounts  of  the  strike 
in  the  newspaper  of  the  publishers  of 
the  struck  plant,  a  biased  and  slanted 
account.  Therefore,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  people  of  my  State  have  had  to  rely 
upon  the  views  expressed  on  the  pages 
of  the  struck  newspaper 

An  outstandmt,'  reluious  leader  of 
Portlajnd,  Dr  Richard  M  Sterner,  of 
Portland's  First  Unitarian  Church, 
stated  It  very  well  when  he  said  that,  in 
his  opinion,  to  a  larye  detrree.  the  public 
has  had  to  rely  upon  rumors  and  upon 
the  biased  statements  prmtfxi  by  the 
party  that  has  control  of  the  mam 
avenue  of  information," 

Later  I  shall  a-sk  consent  to  place  in 
the  Record  some  statements  which  have 
been  published  by  other  religious  leaders 
in  my  State,  who  likewi.se  have  deplored 
the  fact  that  the  people  of  my  State 
have  not  had  access  to  the  newspaper 
media  of  information  which  would 
gruarantee  to  them  unbiased  accounts  of 
the  issues  involved  in  the  strike 

It  should  be  stressed  a«ain  and  again 
that  those  who  are  on  strike  and  those 
who  are  observing'  the  picket  lines  at 
the  Oregoman  and  the  Journal  are  only 
asking  that  the  traditional  practices  of 
collective  bargaining  be  followed  by  the 
newspapers. 

The  empty  words  of  the  OreL^onian  and 
the  Journal  fail  to  fill  tlie  void  caused  by 
their  unwillingness  to  cooperate  with 
anyone  in  the  interest  of  bringing  this 
dispute  to  a  conclusion  They  have  de- 
clined to  meet  with  the  Governor  of  Ore- 
gon. They  have  declined  the  offer  of  as- 
sistance by  Oregon's  clergy.  In  my  judg- 
ment they  have  failed  to  use  reasonable 
efforts  at  the  bargaining  table  to  bring 
about  a  fair  settlement  with  their  em- 
ployees. 

As  I  said  in  my  brief  telecast  speech, 
which  I  have  already  r^-ad  into  the  Rec- 
ord, Grovernor  Hatfield,  of  my  State,  and 
Senator  Nexiberger,  my  colleague  in  the 
Senate,  some  weeks  ago  made  the  recom- 
mendation publicly  that  the  partie,s  to 
the  dispute  ought  to  agree  to  have  a 
factfinding  board  appointed  and  have 
that  board  or  the  parties  make  a  report 
of  the  facts  to  the  people  .:if  Oregon. 

It  was  a  very  fair  and  sensible  pro- 
posal, but  it  was  the  newspapers  who  re- 
jected it.  The  unions  made  clear  that 
they  would  accept  the  Hatfield- 
Neuberger  proposal.  A-  Senators  will 
see  from  the  material  that  I  siiail  insert 


in  the  Record  later,  it  was  the  position 
of  the  newspapers  that  they  saw  no 
reason  for  accepting  the  propasal.  be- 
cause it  would  only  bring  the  dispute 
into  the  arena  of  politics. 

Mr,  President,  it  should  be  brought  into 
the  arena  of  politics,  m  the  high  sense 
of  the  term  of  pol.tics.  It  was  m  that 
sen.^e  that  Governor  Hatfield  and  Sena- 
tor Neubercer  made  their  suggestion.  As 
I  have  said  earlier  tonuht,  the  matter 
now  IS  imbued  and  filled  with  the  public 
interest.  When  the  public  interest  be- 
comes involved  in  any  economic  strug- 
gle, the  oflicials  of  government  represent- 
ing a  free  people  have  a  duty  to  step  in 
and  make  proposals  for  a  settlement  of 
the  dispute  in  a  way  which  will  protect 
the  public  interest  and,  by  protecting  the 
public  interest,  be  fair  to  the  disputants. 

At  the  time  they  made  their  proposal, 
the  proposal  of  Governor  Hatfield  and 
Senator  Neuberger  would  have  accom- 
plished that  purpose.  Although  I  hap- 
pened to  be  in  South  America  at  the  time 
their  proposal  wels  made,  had  I  been  in 
the  country  I  would  not  have  hesitated, 
if  asked,  to  endorse  it. 

Mr  President,  in  this  case  I  believe 
we  have  gone  beyond  the  stage  at  which 
factfinding  alone  will  suflBce.  I  believe 
we  have  reached  the  stage  in  this  dis- 
pute where  the  public  interest  is  so  af- 
fected that  the  public  is  entitled  to  have 
the  recommendations  of  fair,  impartial, 
judicial,  and  competent  men  as  to  how 
they  think  the  dispute  on  the  merits 
ought  to  be  settled,  in  fairness  to  all 
three  parties  to  the  dispute,  namely,  the 
newspaper  management,  the  employees, 
and  the  public.  It  is  such  a  proposal 
that  I  recommend  today.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  record  of  the  case  shows  that 
the  newspaper  publishers  have  failed  to 
use  reasonable  efforts  at  the  bargaining 
table  to  bring  about  a  fair  settlement 
with  their  employees. 

I  have  arbitrated  many  major  labor 
cases  in  my  professional  career,  over  a 
good  many  years.  Although  it  is  impor- 
tant to  make  one's  final  judgment  based 
entirely  upon  the  record  of  evidence 
which  is  before  him.  It  is  perfectly  ob- 
vious, as  we  read  what  has  hapE>ened 
thus  far  procedurally  on  the  part  of  the 
newspaper  owners  in  this  case,  that  they 
have  not  participated  in  good-faith  bar- 
gaining. The  evidence  of  the  strategy 
that  they  have  used  from  session  to  ses- 
sion convinces  me  that  their  desire  has 
not  been  to  bargain  collectively  with  the 
employees  but  to  put  the  employees  in 
a  position  whereby  they  will  be  com- 
pelled to  surrender  to  the  employer's 
terms  and  demands.  No  wonder  there 
has  been  stirred  up  among  the  news- 
paper workers  in  Portland  the  attitude 
"We  will  dig  in  for  as  long  as  necessary 
to  protect  the  precious  rights  for  which 
labor  has  s^rificed  so  much  over  the 
years  to  win  Tor  itself," 

I  wish  to  say  that  if  the  employers  In 
this  country  decide  to  adopt  the  tactics 
being  used  by  the  Newhouse  empire  in 
the  Portland  newspaper  strike,  the  coun- 
trv-  can  get  ready  for  militancy  on  the 
part  of  free  men  and  women  in  the 
American  labor  movement  the  like  of 
which  we  have  not  known  for  .some  df^:-- 
adf'S  Free  men  and  women  In  the 
American  labor  movement  cannot  sac- 


rifice these  precious  rights  which  are  so 
de<'ply  imbedded  now  in  the  whole  col- 
lective bargaining  fabric  of  American  in- 
dustrial relations 

That  IS  why  I  am  makinx  a  pica  fur  a 
relaxation  of  tensions,  for  a  recognition 
on  the  part  of  those  in  the  controversy 
that  we  have  reached  a  point  now  where 
the  rules  of  reason  will  have  to  be  ap- 
plied, If  they  are  going  to  be  applied, 
we  will  have  to  bring  in  a  third  party  in 
the  form  of  an  impartial  board  to  sit 
in  judgment  and  recommed  to  the  parties 
and  to  the  public  what  would  be  a  com- 
monsense  solution,  issue-by-lssue,  of  this 
very  difficult  controversy. 

Of  course  the  attitude  and  practices 
of  the  Newhouse  empire  in  its  antiunion 
drive  in  Portland  is  not  only  bad,  but  It 
has  created  a  very  sad  situation.  How- 
ever, that  is  not  surprising  if  one  takes 
the  time  to  study  the  tactics  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Newhouse  newspaper  chain 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  prior  to  the 
strike  in  Portland. 

After  all,  what  can  be  expected  of 
newspapers  that  resort  to  the  unscru- 
pulous 19th  century  practice  of  import- 
ing hired  professional  sitrikebreakers  to 
resolve  disputes?  This  conduct  is  gen- 
erally shunned  by  most  employers  of  our 
day.  We  can  say  with  pride  that  that  is 
the  case.  Therefore  I  am  particularly 
disapp>ointed  that  in  the  year  1960  we 
would  have  a  newspaper  publisher,  the 
head  of  a  great  newspap>er  chain  and  a 
great  economic  empire,  resorting  to  the 
tactic  of  importing  strikebreakers,  which 
is  a  tactic  that  most  people.  I  believe, 
thought  was  rapidly  disappearing  from 
the  whole  scene  of  industrial  disputes  in 
our  country. 

But  there  It  Is,  rearing  Its  ugly  head  in 
the  largest  city  of  my  State.  I  rise  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  protest  it  I 
rise  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  plead 
through  this  speech  with  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Oregon  to  make  clear  that 
there  is  no  place  in  Oregon  for  a  return 
to  the  strike-busting  tactics  adopted  by 
antiunion  employers  in  the  1880s.  1890's. 
and  early  1900s.  who  took  the  stiff- 
necked  position  that  they  would  kill  the 
union  rather  than  bargain  with  It  in 
good  faith  and  agree  to  reasonable  terms 
of  hours,  wages,  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment. 

That  these  newspapers  have  wari>ed 
my  words  in  the  past  and  have  presented 
half  truths  about  me  is  not  too  surpris- 
ing, because  that  is  their  political  stock 
in  trade.  But  now  they  are  blasting 
their  employees  of  many  years  and  at 
the  same  time  are  wrapping  a  cloak  of 
alleged  goodness  around  hired  strike 
breakers.  Their  regular  employees  on 
strike  or  observing  the  picket  lines  are 
fighting  for  what  they  believe  is  right 
and  in  the  best  interests  of  the  working 
people  and  trade  union  members  of 
Portland   and  Oregon  in  general. 

The  publishers  are  simply  running 
true  to  form.  They  have  fought  liberal 
thought.  Now  they  turn  their  wrath  on 
their  employees  who  want  only  the  time- 
honored  processes  of  collective  bargain- 
ing observed  so  that  their  position  may 
be  considered  by  management  and  a 
settlement  finally  reached. 

The  Portland  newspaper  monopoly  has 
recently  been  issuing  sanctimonious  edi- 


torials allevlnc  a  breach  of  contracts  by 
tiip  vftriou.s  typoKraphlcal  unions.  But 
Uv'se  (Hiitonal.s  fall  to  poii.i  out  some 
slrrnlflcnnt  facts. 

The  StcreoLyiicis"  Union  contract  liad 
terminated  before  its  mi-mbers  v,int  out 
on  strike:  U»e  I'nnlers  Union  contract 
had  expired  on  Sei)tem')er  15,  the  Photo- 
engravers'  Union  members  worked  for  2 
days  until  the  contract  exi^ired  on  No- 
vember 15,  tlun  they  re.spected  the 
picket  line. 

The  Newspaper  Guild  contract  d<X'S 
not  have  a  no-strike  clause  and  nothing 
in  the  contract  requires  the  union  to  vn 
through  a  picket  Lne:  some  members  of 
the  New.-^paper  Guild  returned  to  work, 
others  have  not. 

The  Pressmen's  Union  contract  ex- 
pired December  31.  1959,  and  prior  to 
that  time  the  InUrnational  officers  of 
the  union  nrd'Ted  the  memb.-'rs  to  fulfill 
the  unions  contract  with  the  publishers. 
thereby  demonstrating  the  international 
union's  responsibility. 

By  secret  ballot  li'Kal  members  of  the 
Pressmen's  Union  voted  108  to  1  to  go  out 
on  strike  and  on  January  1  took  strike 
action:  the  Paper  Handlers  voted  22  to 
0  to  strike. 

The  International  Typographical 
Union  had  no  contract  but  held  13  meet- 
ings with  the  publishers  prior  to  the 
time  of  tht  strike,  without  makin:^  prog- 
ress: the  stercotvc>ers  met  with  the 
publishers  18  times  prior  to  the  strike 
without  being  able  to  resolve  the  dispute. 
The  Portland  newspaper  monopoly. 
like  all  backward -looking  employers,  re- 
lied heavily  upon  leralisms  in  dealing 
labor  relations.  Employers  of  this  type 
refuse  to  recognize  the  facts  of  life  in 
these  relationships  and  proceed  unrealis- 
tically  to  ignore  the  fact  that  no  self- 
respecting  member  of  a  union  wants  to 
cross  the  picket  line  of  a  sister  union 
when  a  labor  dispute  Is  in  procrress. 

If  the  .strike  should  succeed,  the  next 
logical  step,  of  cour.se.  wjuld  be  the 
operation  of  nonunion  papers.  That  is 
really  what  the  Newhouse  newspaper 
chain  is  seeking.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned over  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
law  now  on  the  txyaks  does  not  effectively 
prohibit  the  importation  of  strike- 
breakers as  now  practiced  by  the  Ore- 
gonian  and  Journal.  At  my  request  the 
Library  of  Congress  supplied  a  brief 
memorandum  on  this  subject,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  memoran- 
dum and  the  text  of  the  Byrnes  Act  be 
Inserted  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum and  act  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Dbckicxes  22,  1959. 
To:   The   Honorable   Watnx   Morsx. 
Prom:   Economics  Division. 
Subject:   The  Byrnes  Act. 

The  B\Tne8  Act  prohibits  not  only  the 
transportation  of  persona  to  obstruct  or 
Interfere  with  peaceful  picketing  but  applies 
also  to  the  transportation  of  persons  with 
the  Intent  to  employ  them  to  obstruct  or  In- 
terfere with  the  right  of  employees  to  organ- 
ize collectlTely  for  bargaining  purposes.  Be- 
cause this  law  has  been  Invoked  Infre- 
quently, there  are  no  recorded  court  decisions 
which  would  show  Just  how  far  the  law  goes 
in  restricting  management's  right  to  replace 


su.kcrs  wiU^  new  emp:  jyeos  brought  in  frum 
nt,!irr  SUtes.  !  DKA  Labor  Policy  und  Pr»c- 
iit  tb      Labor  Relations,  60:  482,) 

T»ANsro«TATTow  OF  S-ntiKKvuuxma 

(liTa.Nt*  Act) 

(Act  of  June  24    15*36.  A9  SUt,  1809.  Public 

I-'kW  776,  ch.  746,  lAV.i  Coiig  ,  2d  bc&s.,  lUi  Uist 
amended  by  .\ct  of  M.iy  ^4  i:>49  ch  131i,  sec. 
30,   63   StAt,  94.   18  USC  .   ch    57,   sec.    :2;?1  ) 

An  act  making  It  a  felony  to  transport  In 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  pers'  i^s  to 
be  employed  to  obstruct  or  InterJerp  with 
the  right  of  peaceful  ph  ketmg  during 
labor  controTerslee. 

B9  H  enucted  by  the  Srnnt/-  and  Hnv*r  of 
R^pre^entatnra  of  the  I'nifcd  Statm  of 
Amrrioa  in  Contjresa  asemt led.  That  who- 
ever willfully  transports  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  a:iy  (,)t-rson  -aXv  is  em- 
ployed or  Is  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  obstructing  or  Interfering  by  f(.rce  or 
threats  with  (1)  peaceful  picketing  by  em- 
ployees during  any  labor  controversy  affect- 
ing wages,  hours,  or  conditions  of  labor  or 
(2)  the  exercise  by  employees  of  anv  of  the 
rights  of  self -organization  or  collective  bar- 
gaining; or 

Whoever  la  Itnowingly  transported  In  or 
travels  In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
for  any  ot  the  purposes  enumerated  in  this 
section — 

Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  2  years,  or  both. 

This  section  shall  not  apply  to  common 
carriers. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
It  is  fair  to  charge  employers  with  Uie 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  union  men 
and  women  by  the  thousands  will  always 
insist  upon  acting  in  their  individual 
capacity  if  there  is  an  attempt  made, 
even  by  the  union  itself,  to  force  them 
across  a  legitimate  picket  line.  This  is  a 
ver>-  deep-seated  conviction  on  the  part 
of  a  union  member.  It  is  sometlimg 
which  is  charged  with  great  emotional- 
ism and  deep  feeling.  There  is  hardly 
anything  w  hich  can  raise  the  blood  pres- 
sure of  a  good  union  man  or  woman 
quicker  than  the  suggestion  by  a  brother 
union  member  that  he  has  become  a  scab 
by  crossing  a  picket  line. 

My  colleagues  in  the  Senate  have 
heard  me  plead  over  the  years  from  the 
floor,  as  we  have  discussed  labor  legis- 
lation, about  this  matter.  I  have  tried 
to  point  out  that  this  happens  to  be  one 
of  the  facts  of  life  in  connection  with 
the  union  movement.  Tlie  history  of  the 
American  labor  mo\'ement  has  too  many 
crosses  which  are  revered  by  union  men 
and  women;  crosses  symbolizing  the  lives 
of  luiion  men  and  women  who  have  been 
willing  to  sacrifice  tlieir  lives,  in  the 
earlier  days  of  militant  struggle,  to  pain 
the  right  to  join  a  union  and  to  insist 
upon  the  requirement  of  havmg  an  em- 
ployer bargain  collectively  over  waees. 
hours,  and  condition."  of  employment. 
The  literature  in  this  field  is  voluminous. 

In  1960,  the  Newhouse  empire  is  not 
going  to  turn  back  the  clock,  and  U.e 
combination  of  antiunion  employers  in 
this  country  is  not  gomg  to  turn  it  back, 
because  free  men  and  women  in  a  free 
society  will  not  allow  it 

It  is  a  sad  thing  that  the  great  State 
of  Oregon,  with  its  wonderful  record 
over  the  years,  of  fair  labor  conditions, 
high  wages,  and  a  high  standard  of  liv- 
ing for  our  workers,  is  confronted  with 
this  termite  attempt  on  the  part  of  liie 


Newhouse  empire  to  undermine  the  cita- 
del and  temple  of  freedom  represeiiud 
by  free  collective  bargainuiif  in  tlie  State 
of  Oregon. 

It  will  continue  to  be  my  plea  and  my 
prayer  Uiat  reason  wUl  come  to  prevail 
in  this  economic  crisis  in  my  State.  Be  th 
sides  will  recognize  now  Ui.'il  evenlaally 
this  strike  has  to  be  settled,  Uiat  even- 
tually it  will  be  seiUed:  and  U^.at  when  it 
IS  settled,  undoubtedly  it  will  be  settled, 
in  part,  because  sin  aroused  and  enligiit- 
cned  pubhc  opinion  makes  clear  to  all 
concerned  m  the  struggle,  aiid  to  the  of- 
ficials of  government,  that  a  fan-  stttle- 
meni  must  be  provided  and  carried  ouU 
If  e'.entually — cim  we  not  a-k  the  quei^- 
tion  again? — why  not  now?  Wliy  let  th:s 
wa^'te.  why  let  this  suffering,  why  let  this 
ill  feeling  which  is  building  up  and 
moimimg  day  by  day.  coni.nue? 

To  Uie  end  of  trying  to  provide  a  com- 
mon serise  tu.cgestion  for  a  fair  way  out 
lor  all  concerned,  I  offer  tlie  suggestion 
that  the  dean.s  or  members  of  the  facul- 
ties of  tliree  or  five  or  seven  schools  of 
journalism  in  this  country  be  accepted  by 
the  parties  to  the  dispute  as  a  fact -find - 
mg  board  having  the  authority  to  make 
recommendations  for  the  sttllement  of 
the  strike,  with  the  clear  understanding. 
just  as  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act  of 
1926.  that  the  recomniendatioiis  are  not 
to  be  binding  upon  the  parties.  If  the 
supcestion  of  having  this  done  by  the 
deans  of  the  schools  of  journalism  is  ob- 
jectiuiiable  for  some  reason  or  is  re- 
jected by  one  or  both  of  the  parties  for  a 
good  reason  of  wluch  I  am  not  aware.  I 
am  nut  married  to  tliat  particular  per- 
sonnel arrangement. 

What  is  wrong  with  asking  some  rec- 
ognized, impartial  agency  or  individual 
to  appoint  a  fact-finding,  recommend.ng 
board?  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  when 
I  was  on  the  War  Labor  Board  and  had 
an  opportunity  to  observe  the  policies 
followed  by  the  U.S.  Mediauon  and  Con- 
ciliation Service  in  tliose  rare  instances 
in  which  they  appointed  arbitrators, 
they  did  a  remarkably  fair  job  m  the 
selection  of  impartial  men. 

I  call  upon  them  to  do  it.  I  call  upon 
the  Governor  of  the  State  to  do  it. 

I  recognize  that  judges  are  ratlier 
hesitant  to  serve  on  boards  of  arbitra- 
tion: they  hesitate  because  they  believe 
that  if  they  were  to  serve  on  such  boards, 
then  some  how  or  other,  in  some  way 
or  other,  they  might  be  looked  upon  as 
bringing  tiie  strict  judicial  approach  in- 
to non.iudicial  controversies.  However, 
there  are  instances  m  which  the  parties 
to  such  disputes  have  agreed  to  have  a 
judicial  officer  serve  on  a  board  to  make 
findings  of  fact  and  recommendation.^:: 
and  that  possibility  s!io'_ild  be  considered 
in  tills  instance. 

Mr,  Prc-ident.  there  are  available  to 
the  parties  to  Uii.s  dispute,  many  sources 
for  the  selection  of  impartial  per.sons  to 
serve  on  a  board  to  tak-^  te.-:'  mony  .«tudy 
the  case,  and  make  f-nd^ngs  cf  fact, 
recommendations,  and  a  report.  I  sug- 
ge--'  that  cori.'-ideration  be  piven  to  in- 
cluding on  such  a  board  members  of 
schools  of  journalism,  because  I  believe 
that  such  persons  know  the  newspaper 
industry  and  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  problems  which  confront  news- 
paper publishers  and  workers.    It  seems 
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to  me  that  from  the  standpoint  of  ex- 
perience, members  of  schools  of  journal- 
Lsxn  are  very  well  qualified  to  serve  on 
boards  to  make  such  findings  of  fact, 
recommendations,  and  reports. 

But  certainly  there  can  be  no  excuse 
for  rejection  of  my  suggestion  by  either 
party  to  the  dispute,  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  be  diflBcult  to  obtain  impartial 
members.  In  our  free  society  we  have 
not  reached  the  point  where  it  is  impos- 
sible to  find  a  procedure  which  any  fair- 
minded  person  will  regard  as  a  reason- 
able one  for  the  selection  of  other  fair- 
minded  persons  to  serve  on  a  board  to 
judge  the  facts  in  connection  with  such 
a  dispute. 

It  is  too  bad  that  the  newspaper  in- 
dustry, which  is  the  beneficiary  of  the 
precious  trust  which  accompanies  the 
rights  under  the  freedom-of-the-press 
clause  of  the  Constitution — and  they  are 
constitutional  rights,  not  privilese.s — 
should  betray  its  trust  in  the  way  the 
Newhouse  empire  has  been  doing  m  con- 
nection with  its  union-breakmg  cam- 
paign in  Portland.  Oretr 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  all  Members  of 
the  Senate  know  that  if  any  proposal 
to  infringe  upon  freedom  of  the  press 
in  the  Nation  were  made.  I  would  be  in 
the  forefront  of  those  who  would  defend 
and  insist  upon  protecnng  the  right  of 
the  newspapers  to  have  full  enjoyment 
of  freedom  of  the  pres.s 

But,  Mr.  President,  other  freedoms  are 
precious,  too  Among  them  is  the  right 
of  union  members  to  enjoy  free  collective 
bargaining.  I  need  not  tell  the  Senate 
or  the  people  of  Oreson  that  if  there  ever 
came  a  time  when  that  freedom  was 
infringed  upon  or  was  placed  under  de- 
structive restrictions,  we  would  then  be- 
gin to  lose  a  large  part  of  our  freedoms. 
It    has    often    be<=n    stated — but    the 

statement   still   needs   to  be   repeated 

that  when  freedom  in  any  country  be- 
gins to  wane,  its  wane  u.=ually  begins 
with  an  attack  on  labor  In  any  coun- 
try in  which  attempts  to  destroy  freedom 
are  made,  the  first  ones  are  u.sually  at- 
tempts to  destroy  the  freedom  of  the 
workers. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  .say  th^re  is 
any  danger  of  a  lo.ss  of  freedom  in  our 
Nation  as  a  whole.  But  I  say  we  must 
be  constantly  vigilant  and  on  guard 
against  any  attempt,  at  any  time,  m  any 
segmient  of  the  body  politic,  to  impair 
the  full  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  free 
men  and  women  In  my  judgment, 
those  rights  are  being  impaired  in  the 
Portland  newspaper  strik^v 

I  believe  we  now  need  a  procedure 
which  will  bring  a  return  to  reason  in 
this  situation:  and  for  that  purpose  I 
have  this  evening  offered  my  proposal. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  about  to  request 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  part  of  mv  remarks, 
various  editorials  and  articles  which 
bear  upon  the  Portland  newspaper 
Strike.  I  have  selected  them  from  the 
voluminous  material  with  regard  to  the 
Strike  which  has  come  to  my  office  In 
selecting  them.  I  havp  be>^'n  motivated 
by  a  desire  to  present  material  on  both 
Sides  of  the  controversy 

In  this  material  will  be  found  edi- 
torials, from  the  Ore«onian-Journal.  in 
which  aU  sides  of   the  controversy  are 


set  forth:  also  an  article  which  sets 
forth  in  full  the  statements  made  by 
the  members  of  a  television  panel,  m  the 
course  of  a  broadcast  in  Portland,  pre- 
senting the  workers'  side  of  the  contro- 
versy In  the  same  article  the  editors  of 
the  Oregonian-Journal  have  set  forth 
their  rebuttal  to  the  contentions  made 
by  the  panelists  on  the  program. 

I  believe  it  important  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  read  this  material.  In 
order  to  a.scertain  the  contentions  of  the 
parties  to  the  controversy.  After  Sena- 
tors complete  thfir  readmg  of  this  ma- 
terial. I  am  perfectly  willing  to  rest  my 
case  on  their  judgment  of  it. 

I  urse  that  this  material  be  read  by 
all  Senators,  not  becau.se  I  shall  ask  the 
Senate  to  intervene  in  the  Portland 
newspaper  strike,  but  because  this  mate- 
rial discloses,  in  connection  with  the 
strike,  a  pattern  of  activity  by  some 
newspaper  publishers  which,  m  my  judg- 
ment, calls  for  an  investigation  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  of  certain  antilabor  tactics,  poli- 
cies, and  strategies  by  some  newspaper 
editors. 

Therefore,  Mr  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  in  connection  with 
my  remarks,  a  number  of  newspaper  ar- 
ticles and  editorials  which  I  believe  pre- 
sent a  fair  synopsis  of  the  employer  con- 
tentions in  the  Portland  newspaper 
dispute. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials   and   articles   w^ere   ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Oregon  Journal.   Nov.  25.   1959) 
So  Cnm  Readers  M^T   Know 

Fifty-odd  employees  of  the  Oregonlan  and 
the  Oregon  Journal  represented  by  Stereo- 
typers'  Union  No.  48  commenced  a  strike 
against  the  two  newspaper  companies  at  5 
am..  November  10,  1959.  Approximately  850 
employees  represented  by  other  unions  re- 
fused to  cross  the  picket  line  of  the  Stereo- 
typers-  Union.  The  unions  representing  the 
850  employees,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
Multnomah  Typographical  Union  No.  58.  had 
valid  existing  contracts  with  the  newspaper 
companies  when  th:^  strike  commenced.  Not 
a  single  contract  with  the  newspaper  com- 
panies held  by  any  union  gave  the  union  or 
the  employees  It  represented  the  right  to  re- 
fuse to  cross  the  stereotypers'  picket  line  or 
the  right  to  refuse  to  perform  the  work  for 
which  they  had  been  employed.  In  every 
case  the  sanctity  of  contract  was  Ignored. 
The  employees  and  their  unions  flouted  their 
contracts  and  violated  their  terms. 

To  avoid  a  strike  the  companies  during  the 
week  preceding  the  strike  In  the  presence  of 
Federal  Mediator  Elmer  Williams; 

1.  Offered  to  let  an  Impartial  arbitrator 
establish  the  number  of  men  to  be  employed 
on  new  machinery  dtu-lng  the  life  of  the  con- 
tract If  the  union  raised  a  grievance  over  the 
number  of  men  assigned  to  work  on  the  ma- 
chine by  management.  This  offer  was  re- 
jected by  Stereotypers'  Union  No  48  and  by 
Its  International  union. 

2.  Offered  to  submit  all  matters  of  differ- 
ence over  the  terms  of  a  new  contract  to  final 
and  binding  Impartial  arbitration.  This 
offer  was  rejected  by  Stereotypers'  Union 
No  48  and  Its  International  union. 

3.  Invited,  In  fact  especially  requested,  the 
president  of  the  International  union  to  come 
to  Portland  and  negotiate  with  the  com- 
panies after  he  and  his  executive  board  had 
told  the  local  union  they  could  not  agree 
to  avoid  a  strike  by  arbitrating  the  terms  of 
a  new  contract. 


This  request  made  upon  the  International 
Stereotyper  Union  President  James  Sampson 
through  the  local  union  wu  rejected  and 
Stereotypers  Union  No  48  continued  to  In- 
sist that  I  a)  four  men  be  employed  on  a  one- 
man  machine,  (b)  foremen  must  be  union 
members,  and  (c)  the  companies  recognize 
their  right  of  substitution,  even  though  it 
meant  payment  of  time  and  one-half  for  a 
full  shift  to  a  replacement  employee. 

When  the  companies  on  November  9.  1959. 
received  word  that  the  stereotypers  would 
commence  a  strike  on  November  10.  1959.  at 
6  am  they — 

1.  Through  department  heads  and  super- 
visors Instructed  all  employees  to  report  for 
work  as  usual  at  their  regular  starting  times 
on  November  10.  1959,  even  though  they 
might  have   to  cross  a  picket  line 

2.  Through  proper  union  officials  of  each 
group  of  employees  requested  that  the  em- 
ployees be  told  by  their  union  they  should 
honor  their  union's  contract  with  the  com- 
panies and  report  for  work  as  usual  even 
though  they  might  have  to  cross  a  picket 
line. 

When  the  pickets  went  on  at  5  am  on 
November  10.  1959: 

1.  Employees  represented  by  the  Portland 
Newsfjaper  Guild  who  ordinarily  commence 
work  at  5  am.  at  the  Oregon  Journal  re- 
fused to  cross  the  picket  line. 

2  As  time  went  by  employees  of  the  Jour- 
nal represented  by  the  Typographical  Union. 
Pressmen's  Union.  Mailers  Union.  Machinists 
Union,  and  Paper  Handlers  Union  also  re- 
fused   to   cross    the    picket    line. 

3  Employees  represented  by  these  same 
unions  scheduled  to  report  later  In  the 
morning  at  the  Oregonlan  also  refused  to 
cross  the  picket  line. 

4  All  entrances  at  the  Journal  were  open 
to  employees  who  wished  to  report  for  work 
until  12  noon  on  November  10.  1959.  After 
that  hour,  only  the  main  entrance  remained 
open. 

5.  All  regular  entrances  and  employee  en- 
trances remained  open  at  the  Oregonlan 
throughout   the  day   November    10,    1959 

At  mld-mornlng  November  10.  1959,  the 
m.anagements  of  the  Oregonlan  and  the 
Oregon  Journal,  recognizing  that  production 
necessity  would  permit  operation  In  only 
one  plant,  agreed  to  produce  a  Joint  paper 
In  the  Oregonlan  plant  using  supervisory 
personnel  and  loyal  employees  of  the  adver- 
tising and  circulation  departments  of  both 
papers  who  agreed  to  help  with  the  produc- 
tion effort  Approximately  750  loyal  em- 
ployees remain  at  work  with  the  two 
newspapers. 

At  about  2  p.m.  on  November  10.  1959,  the 
managements  of  the  Oregonlan  and  the  Ore- 
gon Journal  agreed  to  continue  temporarily 
a  Joint  publication  In  the  Oregonlan  plant 
until  such  a  time  as  production  In  their 
separate  plants  could  be  effectively  resumed. 

To  carry  out  this  agreement.  Immediate 
steps  were  taken  to  make  Individual  offers 
of  full-time  permanent  employment  with 
the  Oregonlan  and  the  Oregon  Journal  as 
separate  newspapers  to  trained  production 
personnel  This  offer  was  made  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  response  to  the  offer 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  heavy. 

Offers  of  permanent  employment  to  per- 
forator operator  trainees  and  other  mechani- 
cal trainees  have  been  made  and  continue 
to  be  made  In  the  help  wanted  classified 
columns  of  the  Oregonlan  and  the  Oregon 
Journal. 

Joint  production  will  be  continued  until 
separate  production  by  the  Journal  can  be 
effectively  resumed  In  the  Journal  plant. 

Our  readers  must  know  that — 

1.  The  stereotypers  struck  despite  means 
of  peaceful  settlement  offered  by  the  com- 
panies 

2  Employees  represented  by  other  unions 
refused  to  cross  stereotypers'  picket  lines 
even  though  they  were  requested  and  in- 
structed to  report  to  work  by  the  companies. 


3  Union  and  employees  alike  flout^'d  con- 
tracts and  made  mockery  of  contrncts  nego- 
tiated m  good  faith  through  collective 
bargaining. 

4  The  Journal  has  Joined  hands  with  the 
Oregonlan  as  a  production  necessity  It  is 
an  Independent  home-owned  corporation 
and  Intends  to  return  to  separate  production 
In  the  Journal  plant  when  the  production 
problems  for  the  opera  Ion  of  the  two  plants 
have  been  solved. 


So  OrR   Headers  Mat   Know — No.  2 

As  the  Portland  newspaper  strike  enters 
Its  third  week,  union  propagandlst,s  are  re- 
doubling their  efforts  to  confuse  the  public 
and  compound  the  dlflUcultles  of  settlement. 
This  fanatical  campaign  of  self-Justification 
Is  being  conducted  not  only  on  behalf  of 
the  stereotypers  who  stnick  the  p.ipers  In  the 
face  of  the  publishers'  offer  to  arbitrate.  It 
Is  being  conducted  also  In  defense  of  those 
other  unions  whose  members  rii.shed  Into 
the  streets — and  Into  the  picket  lines — most 
In  flagrant  violation  of  their  contracts,  all 
In  complete  disregard  of  the  put^lLiihers'  offer 
of  continued  work  for  th<«e  who  would  stay 
on  the  Job  and  honor  their  contracts  or 
would  bargain  for  new  contracts  in  the 
nonnai  manner. 

The  stereotypers  are  represonted  In  this 
campaign  by  the  unions  as  having  been 
pushed  Into  the  strike  by  a  maniigement 
demand  to  dictate  the  manning  of  a  new 
machine.  The  truth  Is  that  management 
was  willing  to  negotiate  and  even  arbitrate 
the  number  of  men  to  be  employed  on  the 
MAN  plate  caster  after  the  mnrhlne  had 
been  given  a  f.-^ilr  trial  In  production. 

It  was  the  .Stereotypers  Union  that  In- 
sisted that  Its  antlqurited  make-work  rules 
should  govern  the  manning  of  the  machine 
for  an  lnrteflnit.e  jxrlod  The  manufacturer 
has  stated  that  the  new  machine  calls  lor 
only  one  man  TTie  union's  offer  to  "nego- 
tiate after  the  machine  was  InstAllcd"  meant, 
simply,  that  the  companies  would  be  re- 
quired to  operate  the  machine  with  four 
men.  This  represented  no  savings  at  all  over 
manning  on  present  machines  Worse  than 
mere  featherbeddlng.  this  union  position 
wa.*  tantamount  to  a  demand  that  the  pub- 
lishers agree  not  to  install  the  new  machine, 
since  Its  only  value  Is  as  a  labor-saving 
device.  The  local  union's  claim  that  the 
companies  have  rejected  the  traditional 
method  for  determining  the  number  of  men 
to  be  employed  on  stereotyping  eqaljiment, 
namely  through  negotiation  between  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As-'oclatlon 
and  the  International  Stereotypers'  Union  Is 
based  on  a  false  premise  Gecrpe  N  Dale,  for 
17  years  head  of  the  ANPA  labor  offire  in  Chi- 
cago, categorically  denies  that  any  such  ne- 
gotiations have  ever  taken  place  or  are  now 
contemplat<Kl  between  the  employers'  na- 
tional trade  association  and  the  Interna- 
tional union. 

But  the  manning  of  the  MAN  machine 
was  only  1  Issue,  not  1  out  of  3  but  1  out 
of  20  or  more  Issues,  which  the  union  left 
unbarpalned  or  half  bargained  on  the  table 
when  Its  members  hurried  out  to  call  the 
strike. 

The  unlimited  right  of  lay-off.  virtually 
tmknown  outside  the  printing  trades  and 
not  permitted  In  many  printing  trades  con- 
tracts, had  been  discussed  and  an  Impasse 
had  been  reached  because  of  the  tinlon's  re- 
fusal to  consider  any  practical  solution  to 
the  companies'  problem  of  resultant  over- 
time. The  union's  promise  of  a  straight- 
time  substitute  for  a  regular  employee  laying 
off  for  his  own  convenience  was  an  empty 
gesture.  It  could  only  result.  In  most  cases, 
in  the  companies  Incurring  overtime  at  the 
end  of  the  week  when  the  companies  needed 
extra  help  at  stralpht-tlme  rates. 

The  publishers  and  the  union  bargained 
and  deadlocked  over  a  contract  requirement, 
believed  by  the  compaiiics  uj  Ijc  Illegal  un- 


der recent  decisions  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  under  which  the  foreman 
must  become  a  member  of  the  union  and 
take  an  oath  to  er.'orce  certain  unlawful 
closed-shop  rules  laid  down  by  the  Inter- 
national. The  companies  did  not  say  that 
foremen  might  not  voluntarily  Join  the 
union. 

Hardly  considered  at  the  end  of  the  18 
bvgalnlng  sessions  were  the  usual  union 
demands  on  wages,  hiurs.  and  fringe  bene- 
fits. The  companies  had  made  it  clear,  how- 
ever, both  to  the  stereotypers  and  to  the 
typographical  union,  that  they  had  no  ob- 
jection to,  and  in  fact  favored,  a  health  and 
welfare  program  or  other  union  elected 
fringes.  For  4  years,  the  companies  have 
proposed  that  the  union  take  health  and 
welfare  contributions  cat  of  their  negotiated 
wage-cost  package,  thereby  giving  them- 
selves a  tax  advantage.  Most  urilons  rejected 
this.  The  6tereotyf>ers  and  tj-po^raphers 
spyeclflcally  demanded  and  obtained  a  c-ash 
settlement  Instead.  Tlie  publishers  renewed 
their  proposal  this  year 

Why.  then,  did  the  strike  occur  November 
10?  The  conclusion  Is  inescapable  that  the 
stereotypers,  who  boasted  across  the  bargain- 
ing table  that  they  had  obtained  "100  per- 
cent supfxjrt"  from  the  other  unions,  con- 
tracts or  no  contracts,  hoped.  Intended,  and 
confidently  expected  to  shut  down  the  two 
Portland  newspapers  at  the  onset  of  the  pre- 
Chrlstmas  advertising  and  shopping  season 
so  that  they  might  force  their  demands  upon 
a  prostrate  Oregonlan  and  Oregon  Jour- 
nal— economic  consequences  to  the  com- 
munity notwithstanding. 

So  the  stereotypers  did  strike  in  accord- 
ance with  their  timetable,  when  It  would 
hurt  the  newsp)ap>ers  the  most,  and  the  other 
unions  went  out  with  the  stereotypers.  most 
In  cynic  disregard  for  their  contract  com- 
mitments. But  part  of  the  plan  failed.  The 
Oregonlan  and  the  Oregon  Journal  did  not 
capitulate  or  He  down  and  die  as  metro- 
politan newspapers  are  expected  to  do  when 
confronted  with  a  plantwide  strike. 

These  two  competing  newspapers  Joined 
forces  temporarily  to  publish  Jointly  under 
a  combined  masthead  and  thus  x^o  maintain 
service  as  best  they  cou'd  to  readers  and  ad- 
vertisers In  Portland  and  the  Pacific  North- 
west That  service  Is  Improving  and  will 
continue  to  Improve  no  matter  how  long  the 
strike  lasts.  The  Journal  will  resume  pub- 
lication In  Its  own  plant  when  the  produc- 
tion problems  for  a  two-plant  operation  are 
solved. 

Meanwhile — back  at  the  bargaining  table — 
the  negotiators  will  try  to  unscramble  the 
omelet  of  old  Issues  and  new  problems  raised 
by  the  strike  Itself  With  al!  the  broken  con- 
tracts lying  around,  the  question  wii;  arl.se 
how  any  agreement  c^n  be  signed  with  these 
unions  and  be  worth  the  paper  it  Is  writ- 
ten on.  In  fact,  this  ba.sic  question  of  union 
Integrity  and  the  sanctity  of  contracts  now 
becomes  the  major  problem — a  problem 
which  goes  to  the  very  foundation  of  the 
collective  bargaining  relationship 

In  the  stereotypers'  strike  and  the  walkout 
of  the  unions.  Humpty-Dunipty  hiid  a  great 
fall.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Humpty- 
Dumpty  can  be  put  back  together  again. 

Interunions  Blueprint  for  .Action 

The  following  Is  a  complete  text  of  a  TV 
program  broadcast  over  KGW-TV  on  Friday 
night.  December  11: 

"Announcxr  Views  expressed  on  the  fol- 
lowing program  are  not  necessarily  those  of 
KGW-T^''  or  the  Plnneer  Broadcasting  Co. 
Tlie  Portland  Interunion  strike  committee 
presents  'A  Blueprint  for  Action,'  another 
report  to  the  people  bringing  you  the  big 
story  of  the  Portland  newspaper  strike 
Here  now  Is  James  T  Marr.  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Oreg  in  AFL-CIO, 

"Mr  Mark  Tonight  the  talk  on  Interunion 
newspaper     strike     committee    presents     'A 


Blueprint  for  Action.'  In  our  prior  pro- 
grams we  have  given  a  factual  picture  of  the 
demands  of  management  and  the  concilia- 
tory attitude  of  the  unions  Involved.  We 
have  presented  a  panel  of  responsible  busi- 
ness. proJe.sslonal.  and  trade  union  repre- 
sentatives who  have  spokrn  In  favor  of  the 
position  taken  by  the  unions,  L.ast  week  we 
told  the  story  ul  the  strike  directly  from  the 
mouths  of  those  most  closely  Involved  in  the 
strike-lockout — the  strikers  and  their  fami- 
lies— of  those  who  are  suSenng  not  only 
economic  hardship  but  also  the  anguish 
brought  about  by  tiireatening  telephone 
calls  demanding  that  they  give  up  their 
union  activity  or  else.  And  we  do  not  ac- 
cuse the  newspaper  managements  for  being 
responsible  for  the  threatening  phone  calls. 
We  should  not  be  fooled  for  1  minute. 
The  Portland  public  Is  being  shortchanged 
by  the  struck  newspapers.  For  the  hybrid 
newspaper  thiit  Is  being  published  behind 
curtained  wlndiws  Is  charging  double  rate* 
for  classified  advertising  for  a  reduced  circu- 
lation The  same  newsp.-iper,  representing 
Itself  to  be  a  Joint  venture  publication  in- 
corporating both  the  Oregonlan  and  the 
Journal.  Is  being  uTltten  by  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  number  of  the  normal  news 
staff.  A  hundred  and  forty  newsmen  and 
phoV:>gT,-\pher8.  members  of  the  Portland 
Newspaper  Guild,  are  respecting  the  picket 
line.  The  working  press  Is  not  working. 
Management  is  filling  the  news  columns 
with  wire-service  reports  and  an  occasional 
local  story.  The  unions  do  not  believe  that 
newsp-iper  nianagement  has  bargained  in 
goc>d  faith  and  feel  that  newspaper  manage- 
ment has  failed  t-o  keep  faith  with  the  read- 
ing public  by  endeavoring  to  publish  some 
kind  of  a  paper  in  order  to  try  to  maintain 
their  display  advertising  accounts,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  are  probably  receiving 
substantial  strike  insurance.  It  Is  int,erest- 
Ing  to  note  that  the  largest  local  advertising 
In  the  struck  newspaper  Is  the  largest  non- 
union department  store  In  Portland,  A 
blueprint  for  action  must  be  based  on  fact. 
To  clearly  determine  the  facts  we  have  asked 
Keith  Burns,  deputy  district  attorney  for 
Multnomah  County,  t-o  examine  representa- 
tives of  the  striking  Stereotypers  Union  and 
members  of  the  other  unions  involved  in  this 
dispute,     Mr    Burns 

Keith  Burns  There  are  many  ques- 
tions— burning  questions — in  the  minds  of 
the  public  regarding  the  current  newspaper 
strike.  As  we  are  not  In  any  way  connected 
with  the  strike  or  the  unions  involved.  I 
hope  that  I  will  be  able  t.o  ask  of  those  pres- 
ent some  of  the  very  questions  that  you  as 
members  of  the  public  may  have  in  mind. 
Mr  Cotner.  it  Is  my  understanding  that  you 
are  a  m.ember  of  the  scale  or  negotiating 
committee  of  Stereotypers'  Local  48.  and  that 
you  have  been  present  during  the  meetings 
of  your  union  with  the  managenient  of 
Portland's  dally  newspaper.  Tell  me,  Mr. 
C:tner.  what  in  your  judgnient.  is  resp'^nsl- 
ble  for  the  failure  of  management  and  the 
union  to  get  together  on  the  matter  of  this 
new  machine  that  has  become  such  an  issue 
In  this  strike? 

"Ted  Cotner  Mr  Burns,  throughout  the 
more  than  20  bargaining  sessions  that  we've 
had  with  management,  the  question  of  the 
number  of  men  required  u>  operate  this  ma- 
chine and  the  methcKi  of  which  their  man- 
ning will  be  determined  has  been  a  contin- 
uing sf.imbling  bl,:K:k,  Our  union  has  made 
many  concessions  to  management  in  respect 
to  our  position  In  regarding  this  machine. 
Our  present  position,  which  seems  reason- 
able to  me  and  which  I  feel  certain  the  pub- 
lic will  feel  is  reasonable.  Is  simply  this: 
First  of  all,  this  MAN  machine,  which  is 
manufactured  m  Germany,  Is  not  inst;illed 
In  tlie  Oregonlan.  Actually,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Oregonlan  has  only  stated  that 
they  Intend  to  buy  such  a  machine  some- 
time in  the  future.  Now,  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  If  the  company  laid  the  cash 
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on  the  line  tomorrow,  it  would  b«  at  least 
a  year  befora  this  machine  could  be  deliv- 
ered.  However,  during  the  negotiations  and 
In  the  Interest  of  settllnii;  thla  strike,  the 
union  haa  offered  to  oper«t«  the  machine 
with  the  X  number  of  men — In  other 
words,  the  number  found  to  be  necessary  to 
operate  the  machine  for  the  life  of  any  con- 
tract arrived  through  these  current  nego- 
tiation* without  any  work  stoppage  or  strike 
at  the  time  the  new  machine  Is  mcrfxiuced. 
We  ask  that  the  union,  in  ct<rijunct::3n  *iih 
management,  shall  determine  the  niin.ber 
of  men  required  to  o.Dera'e  the  machine 
■afely  and  to  the  be«t  Interests  of  the  c.  ^m- 
pany  In  terms  of  pr^iducti^n.  The  cornp.iny 
baa  said  "No'  to  this  and  insists  tad-  the 
manning  of  this  machine  be  left  entirely  up 
to  Its  foreman  ds  concernir.g  the  nunib»T  of 
employees  to  operate  it  safely. 

"Keith  Burns,  Briefly,  then,  you  have  sad 
that  the  union  will  man  the  machine  vir.en 
and  If  It  is  Installed  with  X  number  ot  m-ri. 
You  ask  that  mariat^ement  and  the  uM-n 
jointly  determine  the  number  of  stereotypers 
necessary  to  do  the  Job  sji':-ly  ..nd  quickly. 

"Mr.  C^iTNER.   Yes:  that  is  our  position. 

"Mr.  BtJRNs  A:.d  man  tgemei.t  has  said 
"No"  to  thus — that  it  wants  ttie  right  va 
determine  tlie  number  of  men  reijuired  to 
operate  the  machiiie. 

■"Also  with  us  this  evening  Is  Perry  Rad-jlev. 
International  representative  of  ^he  ^■■■t'^o- 
typers  Union.  Mr  Badglpy  has  a:.=o  been 
present  at  some  of  the  m^  re  re<'en'  neg  t..it- 
Ing  sessions.  Mr.  B.id^icv.  whit  are  yjur 
impressions  of   ne£:macior.3   to  d  ite? 

"Ptrry  Badclet.  Weil,  Mr  Burns.  I  axn 
eay.  wlth'iut  any  he.=^itatl'~)n.  that  during  the 
15  years  that  I  have  been  act.ve  In  negi.tia- 
tlons  In  behalf  of  our  international  unmn,  I 
have  never  run  Into  a  situation  of  the  nature 
to  be  found  here  In  Portland  Ttm«  and  "ime 
again  during  these  negriti.itions  session.?  the 
union  has  been  willing  to  rnase  conr.-.^.sions 
to  management.  Elach  time  concessions  are 
made,  which  we  feel  sh  uld  resii.t  In  bring- 
ing the  parties  closer  t<.)ge'her,  manairement 
■till  will  n  5t  agree  with  our  proposal  wi'..fh 
we  feel  to  be  reasonab'.e  Nevnr  have  we  got- 
ten down  to  the  b<>dr  ck  c-  nstderation  of 
the  union's  proposals.  It  Is  obvious  to  me 
that  the  problems  that  have  been  presented 
bv  managemen-  ar^  r.  t  the  real  problems  at 
all.  They  serve  only  as  a  guide  ui  hide  the 
real  Intent  and  purpose  of  the  strike.  To 
me  the  m.  st  damning  proposal  to  come  out 
of  the  negotiations  are  the  demand  of  man- 
Rsement  that  they  want  us  to  take  Into  our 
union  the  Imported  strikebreakers  who  are 
now  operating  the  ma.hmes  that  our  mem- 
bers, many  of  whom  are  long-time  residents 
of  Portland,  opierated  before  the  strike 
Management  n  w  a^^ks  that  these  Imported 
•  trlkebreakers  be  ?iven  priority  of  employ- 
ment over  th  .se  regular  employees  who  were 
forced  out  on  s^'lke  by  what  we  believe  to 
be  unreasona'-'.e  demands  of  management. 
The  M.A,N  n.achlne,  the  foreman  clause,  and 
that  of  the  rl?ht  of  substitution  have  been 
used  by  mana;;em«>nt  as  a  smokescreen  Issue 
behind  which  they  can  hide  their  intent  to 
establuh  a  nonunion  operation  for  their 
publications.  This  position  taken  by  the 
company  that  strikebreakers  be  given  Job 
priority  over  their  other  employees  now  on 
strike  should  serve  a.'s  a  cue  to  the  minds  of 
the  public  when  they  consider  who  Is  right 
and  who  Is  WT'^ng  In  this  current  strike  sit- 
uation. For  If  It^  demand  for  the  vicious 
undercutting  of  their  own  employees  is  in- 
dicative of  the  frame  of  mind  of  newspapier 
management,  this  serves  only  to  show  them 
In  their  true  light 

"Mr  Bt-rns  Mr  Conner.  Mr  Badgley  has 
mentioned  the  fTeman  clause  Issue.  Can 
you  tell  us  briefly  what  Is  Involved  In  this 
disputed  Issue  ? 

"Mr.  COTNER  To  make  what  has  been  a 
rather  long  story  throughout  these  negotia- 
tions  some-A'hat    sh   rter,   I    will   tell   you  of 


the  exact  position  of  the  stereotype  union  on 
this  issue  and  this  p<j6itlon  again  has  been 
arrived  at  on  the  part  of  the  union  as  a 
matter  of  a  c^jnccssion  to  the  den.cinils  of 
management  m  the  Interest  of  bringing  this 
strike  to  a  coixlusion.  We  ask.  sin. ply.  that 
the  matter  of  whether  or  not  a  forenaan  be 
a  men.ber  of  the  union  be  left  entirely  up  to 
the  individual  foreman.  Thia  Is  all  we  are 
asking.  To  this  management  says  "No." 
They  have  contended  that  It  Is  Illegal  for 
foremen  to  belong  to  the  union.  We  con- 
tend that  it  la  legal.  In  recent  weeks  the 
Federal  circuit  court  of  appeals  has  upheld 
our  convictions. 

Mr  BrRNS.  Mr  Cotner.  why  has  this  mat- 
ter become  an  Issue?  Why  do  you  feel  that  a 
foreman  should  have  a  right  to  belong  to  the 
union? 

"Mr.  CoTNER  Well  first  of  all.  It  ia  Im- 
p<jrtant  to  understand  that  a  foreman  in  our 
triide  IS  a  working  foreman.  He  works  right 
a;.jng  with  the  Journeymen  on  the  Job. 
These  foremen  have  come  up  through  the 
ranks,  first  as  an  apprentice,  then  as  a 
Journeyman,  later  as  an  aaslstant  forcnmn 
and  then  the  foreman,  all  of  which,  inci- 
dentally, are  covered  by  the  contract.  Union 
membership  In  a  craft  union  la  a  valuable 
p.jssesslon  of  the  member.  He  haa  worked  at 
the  trade  for  years  to  become  prortclent  In 
hi.s  Job  and  become  a  recognized  Joxirneyman. 
We  ask  only  that  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion be  left  up  to  the  Individual  when  he  be- 
comes a  foreman.  We  ask  only  that  he  be 
given  the  right  to  continue  his  assoclatloa 
and  membership  in  an  organization  repre- 
senting his  trade  if  this  t)€  hla  choice. 

"Mr.  BtJHNS.  Mr.  Badgley.  when  you  spoke 
before  you  mentioned  another  Issue,  the 
right  of  gubatltutlon.  Can  you  explain 
briefly  what  la  the  area  of  disagreement  In 
this  matter? 

"Mr  Badclet.  Well,  the  matter  of  the 
right  of  substitution  can  be  stated  very 
simply  The  union  aaka  that,  if  It  la  nec- 
essary for  a  stereotyper  to  take  time  off  from 
his  Job  to  attend  to  personal  business,  that 
the  union  be  given  the  right  to  furnlah  in 
his  place  a  fully  qualified  stereotyper  who 
will  work  at  the  straight-time  rate.  Man- 
agement states  that  such  substitutions  re- 
sult In  occasion  where  a  time-and-a-half 
rate  must  be  hired.  They  also  demand  that 
an  employee  must  go  to  his  foreman  and 
his  right  to  time  off  will  be  determined 
completely  on  the  say-so  of  the  foreman. 
We  contend  that  if  a  man.  for  instance. 
wants  to  take  time  off  because  of  a  death 
in  his  family,  and  the  union  la  willing  to 
supply  a  qualified  Journeyman  stereotyper 
In  his  place  at  the  straight-time  rate,  that 
he  should  be  entitled  to  do  so  without  hav- 
ing to  give  an  accounting  to  hia  foreman 
exactly  why  it  Is  he  needs  the  time  to  attend 
to  ills  personal  business.  We  feel  that  If  a 
substitute  can  be  supplied  the  company  at 
no  additional  expense  to  the  company,  that 
the  matter  of  the  right  of  substitution  falla 
to  stand  up  aa  an  Issue  to  be  opposed  by 
management  In  this  strike  situation. 

"Mr.  Bi-RNs.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have 
both  answered  the  questions  fairly  regard- 
ing where  the  union  stands  on  thl.?  issue. 
I  know  by  your  comment,  and  It  Is  apparent 
from  your  tone  of  voice,  that  It  Is  your  feel- 
ing that  the  union  haa  reached  the  end  of 
the  road  In  terms  of  concessions  to  news- 
paper management  aa  regards  the  matters  at 
Issue.  As  a  local  union  representative,  Mr. 
Cotner.  can  you  tell  me  how  your  member- 
ship now  feels  about  this  matter? 

"Mr.  CoTNEK.  My  union  la  100  percent  be- 
hind their  negotiating  committee  and  their 
officers.  The  apparent  hope  on  the  part  of 
newspaper  management  that  our  members 
will  pick  up  and  drift  away  la  toUUy  un- 
realistic. We  are  prepared  to  wait  out  the 
time  that  it  requires  the  Oregonlan  and 
Journal  to  learn  that  It  Is  Jtist  too  expensive 
to   continue  operations  with  hired  outelde 


strikebreakers,  and  all  the  costa  connected 
with  maintaining  this  type  of  strxick  op- 
eration. We  appreciate  the  tremendous 
public  support  that  has  been  given  our  cause 
In  terms  of  newspaper  cancellations  on  the 
part  of  the  thousands  of  Individuals.  Our 
participation  In  this  and  the  television  pro- 
grams that  have  preceded  It.  I  feel,  have 
been  crystal  clejur  evidence  of  our  complete 
willingness  to  let  the  public  know  what  haa 
led  to  the  strike,  what  the  current  strike 
developments  are  and.  still  more  Important, 
that  we  are  going  to  stand  our  ground 
against  Imported  strikebreakers,  telephone 
threats — and,  again  we  do  not  aocxiac  man- 
agement of  these  threats — and  our  belief 
that  management  has  failed  to  bargain  In 
good  faith,  and  management's  failure  even 
to  meet  with  the  Governor  of  Oregon  to 
discuss  the  settlement  of  this  dispute.  We 
are  determined  that  when  this  sUlke  Is  set- 
tied  the  Portland  dally  newspapers  will  con- 
tinue to  be  manned  by  union  employees  paid 
a  fair  living  wage  and  contrlbuUng  their 
part  to  tile  social  and  civic  betterment  of  our 
community.  We  aak  only  that  the  public  be 
aware  of  the  fact,  and  being  aware  of  the 
fact.  Join  ua  In  our  fight  against  those  con- 
cepts of  newspaper  mana^ment  tliat  have 
resulted  In  the  Importation  of  strikebreakers 
and  the  continuance  of  management  s  atti- 
tude alien  to  the  long -established  practice 
of  bargaining  collecuvely  with  their  em- 
ployees. 

"Mr.  Burns.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
the  reporters  and  photographers  regularly 
employed  by  PorUand's  two  dally  newspapers 
are  respecting  the  stereotypers"  picket  line. 
We  have  with  us  this  evening  Mr  Charles 
Dale.  International  representative  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  who  Is  In  Portland  repre- 
senting the  Newspaper  GuUd  during  the  cur- 
rent stereotypers'  strike.  Mr  Dale,  the  guild 
members  are  the  regular  news  gatherers  for 
the  Oregonlan  and  the  Journal  and  perhaps 
those  who  by  virtue  of  their  work  are  close  to 
the  pulse  beat  of  our  community.  How  do 
they  feel  about  this  strike? 

"Charles  Dalz.  Well,  on  the  eve  of  the 
PcM-tland  stereotypers"  strike,  the  Port- 
land Newspaper  Guild  met  and  for  over 
2  hours  debated  all  aspects  of  the 
crisis.  Then  In  secret  ballot  they  vottMl 
overwhelmingly  to  honor  the  stereo- 
typer picket  line.  The  decision  came 
despite  the  fact  that  the  guild  has  a 
contract  In  existence  with  both  dallies,  a 
contract  that  will  not  expire  until  next 
June.  The  guilds  action  was  not  taken 
lightly.  Since  the  strike  began,  guild  mem- 
bers have  been  honoring  the  picket  line  as  a 
matter  of  survival,  for  this  strike  did  not 
come  as  any  great  surprise.  Evidence  is 
shown  that  the  Portland  newspaper  unions 
would  have  been  facing  a  strike  sooner  or 
later.  It  was  nearly  the  guild  In  October. 
Stereotypers  last  month  and  this.  It  could 
have  been  the  printers  or  the  mailers  or  the 
pressmen  or  perhaps  the  guild  next  June 
I  do  not  believe  this  strike  could  have  been 
avoided,  even  If  the  union  had  wanted  to 
concede  all  of  the  conditions  demanded  by 
the  pubU&hers.  even  If  the  unions  had  been 
willing  to  give  up  all  of  the  traditional  con- 
tract claiises.     I  believe  this. 

"Mr.  Burns.  This  seem  to  me  like  a  state- 
ment that  could  be  enlarged  upon  Ixactly 
why  do  you  feel  that  the  strike  could  not 
have  been  avoided? 

"Mr.  Dale.  Well  It  appears  to  r-r  -lie-'e 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  a  high  degree  of 
planning  for  the  strike  by  management  prior 
to  the  time  the  strike  actually  began.  Wit- 
ness the  Influx  of  professional  strikebreakers 
within  hours  after  the  stereotypers"  picket 
line  first  went  up  In  the  early  morning  hours 
of  November  10.  That  very  afternoon  a 
paper  came  out.  a  makeshift  product  to  be 
sure,  but  a  paper  Just  the  same.  Next  day 
and  in  the  days  that  followed  the  quality 
of    the   paper   improved   as   more   and  more 


strikebreakers     arrived    from     all     over     the 
country.       By    this    time     last    week,    guild 
members,    reporters,    and    editors    had     un- 
covered upward  of  70  strikebreakers      If  any 
have    left    recently    Is    unknown       But    cer- 
tainly more  are  arriving  all  the  time      This. 
despite    the    resentment    Portland    residents 
feel  against  such  tactics,  despite  the  feeling 
that    the    clock    In    labor-management    rela- 
tions haa   been  turned   back  decades  by  the 
actions  of  the  two  dally  newspapers.     Strike- 
breakers are  new  In  the  Northwest,  but  pro- 
fessional strikebreakers  are  not  new  to  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild.     They  are  even 
more    familiar    to    the    International    Typo- 
graphical Dnlc>n.   the  pressmen,  the  stereo- 
typers,  and    tlie    mailers,    for   repeatedly   In 
the  East    and   In   the  South   we   have   found 
ourselves  facetl  with  the  same  problem,  pro- 
fessional strlk<?breakers  brought  In  not  only 
to  run  the  paj)er  after  the  strike  begins  but 
even    before    negotiations    have   deadlocked. 
They  are   brox.ght  In   and   kept  as  standbjrs 
In  hotel  rooms  and  serve  as  a  constant  threat 
to  the  negotUtlng  union.     They  are  a  con- 
tinual   menac<'    to    collective    bargaining    In 
good  faith,     ■you  know  It  Is  sometimes  very 
difficult   to    convince    people    of    this    fact — • 
strikebreakers   are   a    menace    to    the    living 
standards    of    the    entire    community.      Let 
them   break  down  the   unions  In   the  news- 
paper buslnes*.     Let   them   make  It  possible 
for   the   two   publishers   to  operate   without 
union  contracts  and  before  long  the  tempta- 
tion of  low  wBge  rates,  of  no  contracts,  will 
be  too  great  for  even  some  of  the  best  em- 
ployers, and  Ir    will  come  more  strikebreak- 
ers and  down  will   go   the   living   standards. 
Here  In  Portland  the  guild  haa  collected  evi- 
dence of  a  paiade  of  the  hardest  and  most 
experienced    sirlkebreakers.       We    have    the 
McCoy  leadership.    Leo  McCoy,  of  Oklahoma 
City    or    Galveston.    Tex.      He    is    a    veteran 
of  strlkebreakl.ig  operations.  Las  Vegas.  Ken- 
newlck,     Oklalioma     City.     Galveston,     and 
Ypsllantl.    Mich,    are    among    his    shadowy 
assignments      Then   there   Is   L    B    Maxwell. 
born    December    22.    1927.    a   veteran   of    the 
Monroe.  La  .  sirlke,  a  member  of  the  notori- 
ous strlkebreatlng  crew   of  Bloor  Schleppey 
and  Shirley  Klein.     A  lack  of  time  prohibits 
me    giving    details    of    ether    strikebreakers 
known    to    be    working    on    the    two    struck 
dallies.     Of  course,   they  are   being   ably   as- 
sisted by  local  residents  who  have  been  at- 
tracted   to   th€    papers   by   promises  of   high 
hourly     rates,     incentive     bonuses,     and     so 
forth.     Harder ed  strikebreakers,  schooled  In 
the  art  of  killing  unions  and  stealing  Jobs, 
are  no  longer  s  source  of  surprise  to  Interna- 
tional  union    ?mployee8.      We    have    become 
accustomed  tc  their  faces      One  thing  that 
never  falls  to  lurprlse  us.  however.  Is  the  re- 
action  of   the  local   people   who,   seeing    the 
possibility  of  )i  fast  buck  by  scabbing  reach 
out  and  grab  it.     That  newspapers,  which  In 
most  communities  stand  as  a  symbol  of  free- 
dom and  Justice,  should  stoop  to  the  tactics 
now   being   prictlced   by  the   Oregonlan  and 
the  Journal    \\  In  my  Judgment,  deplorable. 
Many    members    of   the   general    public    have 
made    their    ftellngs    known    by    refusing    to 
accept    Into   their   homes    newspapers   which 
are   responslb:e    for    bringing    lnt.>    Portland 
such  an  unde.'ilrable  element  as  professional 
strikebreakers 

"M.-  Bt-rns  Thank  vou  Mr  Dale  N'^w 
I  would  like  to  a.-k  Mr  Chet  R  •  k'.edpe.  a 
lifelong  prln'cr.  who  I  understand  has 
watched  the  growth  and  development  of  free 
collective  bargaining  over  a  period  of  40 
years  how  he  feels  the  current  strike  situa- 
tion compare.'  with  labtir-management  dis- 
putes in  the  newspaper  field  In  past  years. 
Mr.  Rookledgi;,  how  do  you  feel  about  the 
position  take  1  by  management  in  the  cui- 
rent  strike? 

"Chet  Rooslf'-oe  Before  I  get  Into  the 
direct  questl'ia  of  the  strike.  Keith.  I  feel  it 
Is  lm{X)rtant  to  point  out  that  through  the 
years  past,  by  means  of  good  faith  collective 


bargaining,   certain   rights   have   accrued    to 
the    union    worker.      1    have    been    a    union 
worker  at  my  trade  of  printer  since  1916.     I 
am  proud  of  my  craft.     It  is  an  old  and  es- 
tablished  one      Our   International    member- 
ship is  tiver   100.000.     We  were  one  of  the  six 
founders    of     the     American     Federation     of 
LatxDr.     As  for  myself  I  will   be   63   years  of 
age  this  coming  January.     My  race  is  nearly 
run.     But  for  the   younger   members   of   my 
union,  and  all  other  organized  working  pet)- 
ple  In  this  community  of  ours  the  struggle 
now  going  on  between  newspaper  manage- 
ment on  one  hand  and  the  union  employees 
on  the  other  has  an  ugly,  disturbing  under- 
tone  In  the  avowed  Intent  of  management 
to  publish    by   the  use  of   Imported  strike- 
breakers.    The  pattern  to  this  person  seems 
clear.     Break  one  link  of  solidarity  and  you 
break  all.    Nonunlonlze  a  major  Industry  In 
an     economic     area     and    soon    It    spreads 
throughout    the    web    of    all    Industry,    soon 
very  soon,  you  have  lowered  living  standftrds 
and  a  breakdown  of  the  civic  health  of  the 
community  follows.     Witness  the  nonunion 
Southern  States.     The  city  of  Portland  has 
had  Its  labor  disputes,  some  short   some  long. 
In  my  Industry,  newspaper  publishing,  this 
Is  the  first  time  locally  that  avowed  Imported 
strikebreakers  have  been  used  by  the  man- 
agement to  continue  their  operations  when 
faced  with  a  labor  dispute.    We  ask  the  ques- 
tion.    'Why?     la  this  the  Portland  that  you 
and  I  know?     The  responsibility  for  a  con- 
dition  like   this  must  be   laid   at   the   door 
of  a  complete  breakdown   In  bargaining   by 
management.    This  Is  not  the  Portland  way. 
We    all    know    the    effects    of    a    malignant 
growth  upon  human  body.     By  surgery   we 
cut  It  out.     In    the   case  of  the  newspaper 
strike,  there  has  been   imposed   by  manage- 
ment  a  malignant  growth   of  nonunlonlsm 
on  the  economic  body  of  this  area.     How  do 
we  rectify  and  correct  this  malignancy?    We 
cut  this  growth  out  by  the  economic  reprisal 
of   permanently   stopping   otir   subscriptions 
to   these   struck    newspapers   and    by    asking 
our  friends   and   business   associates  not   to 
advertise    In    this    combined    attempt    at    a 
metropolitan  newspaper  that  Is  being  pub- 
lished at  the  Oregonlan  plant  by  nonunion 
I>er8onnel.    There  are  other  good  newspapers 
In  the  Immediate  area  to  which  you  can  sub- 
scribe.    They    are    all    published    by    union 
craftsmen,  under  union  contracts,  arrived  at 
In   good   faith   bargaining,    and   Include   the 
Vancouver  Columbian,  the  Oregon  City  En- 
terprise, the  Oregon  Labor  Press,  and  Monroe 
Sweetland's  weekly  Mllwaukle  Review.     My 
friends,  this  Is  the  blueprint.    By  firm  posi- 
tive action  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  this 
area    as    Individuals    and    collectively,    this 
malignancy  on  the  economic  body  of  the  area 
can  be  removed.     I  wish  to  point  out  that 
this   TV   program   has   provided    a  means   to 
the    Portland    Interunlon    strike    committee 
to   bring  to   you   the   honest   and    confirmed 
facts  concerning  the  threats  to  the  wives  and 
children,   as  well    as   the   workers,   on    strike 
at   Portland's   two   dally   newspapers.      It   is 
Important  to  note   In   this  connection   that 
were  Imported  strikebreakers   being  used   In 
any  other   labor  dispute   in  this   area,  other 
than    by    the    newspapers    themselves,    these 
acts  of  Intimidation  and  violence  wouid  be 
front-pyage  news. 

"Mr  Burns.  It  would  appear  to  me  that 
the  union  representatives  here  this  evening 
have  answered  my  questions  concerning  the 
basic  Issues  involved  in  the  current  strike 
situation  fully  and  completely  I  can  only 
wonder  If  the  management  of  Portland  s  two 
dally  newspapers  would  have  submitted  to 
the  same  examination.  Here  now  to  sum- 
marize this  evening's  program  and  to  present 
the  union's  blueprint  for  action  is  James  T. 
Marr,  executive  secretary  of  the  Oregon  AFL- 
CIO. 

'Mr  Marr  Tou  have  heard  representatives 
of    the    Stereotypers'    Union    now    on    strike 


tell  of  their  many  concessions  to  manage- 
ment during  the  course  of  their  negotiations. 
You  have  heard  them  state  their  feelings  of 
utter  frustration  when  after  over  2ti  meetings 
with  m.anagement  each  forward  step  taken 
by  the  union  Is  blocked  by  new  and  In  the 
end  unreasonable  demands  niade  on  the  part 
o'.  the  newspapers  The  final  Insult  by  man- 
agement Is  the  demand  that  the  lmport<»d 
strikebreakers  be  given  priority  over  the 
employees  now  on  strike.  Charles  Dale,  the 
international  represeiitatlve  of  the  News- 
paj^er  Guild,  has  presented  detailed  and  fac- 
tual information  concerning  the  use  of 
strikebreakers  on  the  part  of  the  struck  pub- 
lications. These  professional  strikebreakers 
are  alien  to  Oregon,  both  in  terms  of  their 
regular  residence  and  their  philosophy.  That 
the  owners  and  mianagement  of  Portland's 
two  dally  newspapers  should  resort  to  such 
tactics  is  not  to  be  condoned  by  the  public. 
The  public  unquestionably  feels  that  the 
newspapers  have  a  moral  public  resp>onsibll- 
Ity  Just  as  they  have  to  their  own  employees. 
Newspapers  traditionally  pride  themselves  on 
complete  and  factual  reporting  and  Inde- 
pendent editorial  policy.  It  is  by  these 
means  that  they  are  known  to  be  one  of  the 
foremost  architects  of  public  opinion.  Let 
us  hope  and  pray  that  It  Is  not  their  desire 
to  mold  a  public  In  their  own  image  today. 

"Why.  we  ask,  when  news  concerns  the 
newspapers,  does  It  cease  to  be  news.  Why 
do  we  have  to  depend  upon  television,  radio, 
and  our  own  labor  press  to  bring  the  facts 
concerning  the  strike  to  the  people  of  Port- 
land? 

"We  know  that  It  has  not  only  been  since 
the  strike  that  tlie  Oregonian  has  drawn  a 
paper  curtain  over  Its  pressr'oom  windows  to 
hide  out  what  goes  on  inside  from  public 
view.  Is  It  possible  that  they  feel  that,  by 
drawing  a  news  curtain  over  their  bargain- 
ing methods  and  their  im.portation  of  strike- 
breakers, those  Issues  which  could  be  dam- 
aging to  the  newsproers  m  the  eyes  of  the 
public  will  simply  disappear. 

"Certainly,  as  far  as  their  coverage  of  the 
strike  Is  concerned,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
joint-venture  newspaper  being  published  by 
nonunion  emplcyees  is  presenting  the  public 
with  only  half  of  the  news 

"Nor  can  It  be  said  that  they  have  done 
anv  better  editorially.  Time  and  time  again 
on'  these  telecast*,  the  question  of  strike 
Insurance  being  held  by  one  or  both  pub- 
lications has  been  raised.  At  no  time  to 
date  has  the  hybrid  newspaper  in  either  of 
Its  editorial  columns  denied  this  fact. 
Could  it  be  that  this  Is  an  Instance  where 
silence  Is  literally  golden?  Contrary  to  the 
position  taken  by  the  struck  newspapers, 
the  unions  invoh'ed  have  taken  you  behind 
the  scenes  in  the  Portland  newspaper  strike. 
They  have  purchased  this  television  pro- 
gram and  three  others  In  order  to  present 
the  facts  concerning  the  current  status  of 
negotiations.  They  have  presented  a  m.em- 
ber  of  the  clergy,  a  past  president  of  the 
Portland  Leagvie  of  Women  Voters,  and  a 
buslnessmp.n  on  one  of  their  programs  to  ;is- 
sess  the  public's  point  of  view  toward  the 
strike.  The  unions  have  hired  neither  a 
private  p>ollce  force  nor  the  likes  of  strike- 
breakers to  maintain  their  position.  They 
have  only  stigeested.  if  you  believe  the 
position  of  the  newspapers  to  be  wrong,  that 
you  cancel  your  subscriptions  A  blue- 
print for  action  on  behalf  of  the  public  in 
support  of  their  friends  and  neighbors  who 
are  on  strike  at  the  Journal  and  the  Ore- 
gonlan can  only  be  drawn  In  the  area  of  eco- 
nomic reprisal  It  must  be  remembered 
that  to  buy  tlie  paper  is  to  also  buy  the 
principles  currently  being  sponsored  by  the 
paper.  The  nickels,  dim.es,  and  dollars  spent 
on  subscriptions  go  into  the  pockets  of  im- 
ported strikebreakers.  By  the  same  token, 
t  ■  ad\ertise  in  the  struck  publication  also 
provides  aid  and  conafort  to  an  enterprise 
that  has  brought  in  not  only  alien  employees 
but   alien    Ideas   into   the   country." 
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And  Tirg  Truth 

In  adjacent  columns  Is  the  complete  tert 
of  a  television  program,  "A  Bluepnnt  for 
Action."  broadcast  over  KGW-TV  Friday 
night  under  sponsorship  of  a  Portland  Inter- 
union  strike  committee.  It  Is  not  normal 
procedure  for  Portland  newspapers  to  pub- 
lish complete  texts  of  TV  programs,  not 
even  when  the  broadcasts  are  by  persrns  as 
im.portant  aa  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

However.  In  view  of  the  w'.de  In^er-r^t  In 
the  Portland  newspaper  strike.  In  view  of 
the  seriousness  and  the  falsity  of  many  of 
the  charges  contained  in  the  broadcast,  and 
In  view  of  the  fact  that,  after  three  such 
programs,  the  Portland's  Interunlon  strike 
committee  has  finally  touched  upon  some  of 
the  Issues,  the  Oregonian  and  the  Oregon 
Journal  make  this  exception. 

What  are  the  false  Ideas  the  strike  com- 
mittee is  seeking  to  sell  the  public?  Here 
Uiey  are.  and  here  are  the  facts; 

HOW    ABOtT    THE    STUlKEnjRF^KFH.S 

The  broadcast  repeatedly  referred  t.j  Im- 
ported strikebreakers,  im.plylng  the  Journal 
and  the  Oregonian  are  being  printed  by  out- 
side people  of  Inferior  moral  or  social 
status. 

The  tr^Jth  Is  tha*:  th«  vast  majority  of 
those  engaged  in  publishing  the  Joint  news- 
paper are  Oregon  citizens  of  long  standing. 
All  are  good  perip-.e  most  of  them  married, 
a  large  percentage  owning  their  own  homes 
and  paying  Oregon  taxeJi. 

In  connection  with  so-called  strikebreak- 
ers. Charles  Dale,  an  international  repre- 
sentative of  the  Newspaper  Guild,  charged 
a  high  degree  of  planning  for  the  strike  by 
managemer.t  prl:r  to  the  time  the  strike 
actually  began. 

The  truth  Is  there  was  no  such  planning. 
Pickets    appeared    before    the    doors    of    the 

struck  plan-^  at  5  a.m.  on  November  10 
It  was  not  until  2  pm.  that  afternoon  that 
the  first  telephone  call  for  outside  assist- 
ance was  made. 

Dale  further  charged  that  they  are  being 
ably  a^siiied  by  local  residents  who  have 
been  attracted  to  the  papers  by  promises  of 
h.gh    hourly    rates,    incentive    bonuses,    and 

60  forth. 

The  truth  Is  that  local  residents  have  been 
attracted  in  large  nimibers  by  the  very  high 
pay  rates  of  th.jse  who  abandoned  their  Jobs 
and  by  nothing  more — no  incentive  bonuses 
and  no  'and  so  forth."  In  one  department 
a.one.  lOu  percent  r,f  the  employees  who 
wa.ied  off  their  jobs  have  been  replaced— 
and  100  percent  by  local  residents.  Many 
omers  are  being  hired  in  other  departments 
to  meet  production  requirements,  most  of 
them  Oregon  citizens. 

Dale  expres,sed  outrage  that  the  Portland 
papers  should  .stoop  to  the  tactics  now 
being  practiced  bv  the  Oregonian  and  The 
Journal  ••  He  said  u  is,  In  hla  Judgment. 
•deplorable." 

What  are  these  deplorable  tactics' 
Bimpiy  the  continuance  of  operation,  a  de- 
c.sion  on  the  part  of  management  to  pre- 
serve its  business  and  to  continue  to  serve 
Ita  readers,  its  advertisers,  and  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole.  The  alternative:  shut 
down  the  plants.  Thus  the  newspapers  had 
two  choires— opera-e,  or  cut  off  from  em- 
ployment '.50  loval  employees  and  400  loyal 
Independent  contractors  who  were  eager'to 
continue  work  Ls  it  really  "deplorable"  not 
to  throw  1,150  loyal  people  out  of  work 
merely  to  improve  the  bargaining  position 
of  a  group  of  about  50  other  workers? 

Stich  a  shutdown  occurred  when  another 
local  of  this  same  Stereotvpers  Union  struck 
the  San  Jose  newspaper  earlier  this  year  It 
was  shut  down  for  more  than  100  days— 
and  scores  of  employees  were  thrown  out  of 
work.  Tha  Portland  papers  chose  to 
operate. 


HOW    ABOUT    VSZntf    CONTES.SrONS? 

Repeatedly  throughout  the  pr'iv^am 
union  spokesmen  talked  about  "conces,?;  rs- 
the  stereotvpers  made  to  manacernent.  But 
•»-hat  were  the  cor.^essior^ '  Th'^y  weren't 
spelled  out.  Why?  Because  the  fact  la 
t-iere  were  no  concessions.  None.  Here  are 
some  of  the  issues  where  concessions  might 
have  been  made  but  were  not: 

Foreman:  Ted  Cotner  of  the  stereotvpers* 
negotiating  committee  said:  "We  ask  simply 
that  the  matter  of  whether  or  not  a  fore- 
man be  a  member  of  the  union  be  left  en- 
tirely up  to  the  Individual  foreman" 

This  Is  a  bald  untruth.  The  publisher's 
original  proposal  provided— and  still  pro- 
vides— that  the  matter  of  the  foreman  be- 
coming or  not  becoming  a  member  of  the 
union  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  fore- 
man. The  real  Issue  Is  the  union's  Insist- 
ence— Illegally — that  the  foreman  be  com- 
pelled to  Join  the  union. 

Substitution:  The  union  considers  It  un- 
holy that  "an  employee  must  go  to  his  fore- 
man and  his  right  to  time  ofT  will  be  de- 
termined completely  on  the  say-so  of  the 
foreman." 

The  truth  Is  there  Is  no  Inherent  right 
to  take  time  off  at  will.  Stereotypers  talk 
about  replacing  themselves  whenever  they 
want  time  off  by  straight  time  workers,  but 
what  they  fall  to  add  Is  that  this  reduces  the 
labor  pool  so  that  labor  shifts  must  be  filled 
by  time  and  a  half  workers.  During  the  deer 
season — a  time  of  greatest  need  because  of 
pre-Christmas  work  volume — men  have  laid 
of  In  droves,  forcing  the  newspapers  to  pay 
for  their  hunting  pleasures  at  time  and  a 
half. 

The  MAN  machine:  When  the  strike 
started,  the  stereotypers  were  saying  It  took 
four  men  to  man  this  machine.  In  the  broad- 
cast, they  said  It  takes  X  number  of  men, 
the  X  to  be  determined  Jointly. 

Obviously.  thU  would  leave  the  union  with 
the  veto  power  still  to  Insist  upon  four  men 
when  the  time  comes  for  the  machine  to  be 
operated.  Actually,  the  machine  was  de- 
signed to  be  operated  by  only  one  man.  Man- 
agement's choice:  retain  the  power  of  deter- 
mining the  number  of  men  or  turn  that  power 
over  to  the  union  In  the  form  of  a  veto. 

what's  this  about  a  lockout? 

There  has  been  much  talk  on  the  part  of 
ttie  printers  and  mailers,  both  members  of 
the  International  Typographical  Union,  of 
their  having  been  locked  out. 

This  Is  the  most  utter  nonsense  to  evolve 
out  of  the  whole  sti-lke  situation.  The  truth 
is  that  both  printers  and  the  mailers,  as  well 
as  all  other  unions  (many  of  whom  have 
violated  their  word  and  their  contracts) 
were  Invited  to  continue  working  and.  Indeed, 
were  directed  by  their  supervisors  to  do  so! 
The  mailers  had  a  valid,  existing  contract,  but 
refused  to  honor  it  and  continue  to  work. 
Is  this  a  lockout? 

Consider,  too,  this  Inconsistency.  In  Port- 
land, the  printers  and  mailers  charge  they 
have  been  locked  out  because  they  refuse,  of 
their  own  volition,  to  cross  a  picket  line.  At 
the  same  time,  In  New  York  City,  another 
local  of  this  same  mailers  union  has  pressed 
to  arbitration  a  demand  that  New  York  news- 
papers pay  mailers  wages  during  the  strike 
prior  to  last  Christmas.  Why?  Because  the 
paper  did  not  publish.  The  New  York  mail- 
ers' claim  Is  that  the  newspapers  failed  to 
live  up  to  their  contract  because  they  did  not 
operate  during  the  strike;  although  they— 
the  mailers— were  ready  then  to  cross  the 
picket  line  to  work. 

MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  STRIKE  INSUR.\NCB 

James  T.  Marr.  executive  secretary  of  the 
Oregon  AFL-CIO,  again  brought  up  "the 
question  of  strike  Insurance  being  held  by 
one  or  both  publication." 


What  Is  this  evil  thing  called  strike  In- 
surance? Well,  the  unions  certai-  ly  should 
know.  Their  strike  Insurance,  miifxi  defense 
funds,  runs  Into  millions  of  doiivj  These 
millions,  collected  on  a  national  bMi*  from 
as  many  as  100.000  members  or  m wo— «  jq 
the  case  of  the  printers,  for  UiM  un  <<  -can  be 
Xocused  with  tremendous  economic  force 
tipon  the  papers  In  a  single  ootnmunlty. 

In  the  small  city  of  Paaoo.  Wash.,  for 
example,  the  International  Typographical 
Union  poured  In  more  than  $1,178,000  to 
underwTlte  the  losses  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
News,  a  paper  born  as  a  dally  after  the  strike 
began,  to  enter  into  competltloo  with  the 
struck  paper.  This  was  In  addition  %o  un- 
told thousands  of  dollars  pcOd  in  strike 
benefits  for  9  years,  all  In  act  economic  war 
against  the  Trl-City  Herald,  wtUob  the  union 
had  struck. 

SOME    MISCILLANIOUS    UNI  )M    LOQ««    TKLK. 

Perry  Badgley:  "To  me  the  moM  damning 
proposal  to  come  out  of  the  negotlaUons  are 
the  demand  of  management  wae  (sJc]  that 
they  want  us  to  take  into  our  union  the 
Imported  strikebreakers  who  are  now  op- 
erating the  machines  that  our  members, 
many  of  whom  are  longtime  rwldents  of 
Portland,  operated  before  the  strike.  Man- 
agement now  asks  that  these  Imported 
strikebreakers  be  given  priority  oC  employ- 
ment over  those  regular  employee*  who  were 
forced  out  on  strike  by  what  we  brileve  to 
be  unreasonable  demands  of  management." 

The  facts:  There  has  been  no  proposal  by 
management  that  the  union  take  into  Its 
membership  anyone  It  has  employed  since 
the  beginning  of  the  strike.  Tlie  people 
who  have  been  employed  have  b<v-n  em- 
ployed permanently  to  replace  the  Indi- 
viduals on  strike  or  IndlvlduaU  who  aban- 
doned their  Jobs.  The  truth  U  that  man- 
agement has  Insisted  that  no  one  employed 
since  the  strike  began  shall  be  forced  to 
Join  any  unlon. 

AND    SOMK     MORE    MI.SCF:LI.ANr 

James  T.  Marr  referred  In  the  TV  program 
to  a  "i>aper  curtain  "  drawn  over  the  "Ore- 
gonlans  pressroom  windows  to  hide  out 
what  goes  on  Inside  from  public  rlew  " 

These  are.  In  fact,  not  paper  curtains,  but 
sturdy  plywood  shields  to  protect  the  press- 
rooms from  possible  sabotage  erf  the  kind 
that  has  occurred  elsewhere  in  newspaper 
strikes.  ^ 

Charles  Dale  brazenly  confeeeed  that  guild 
members  walked  off  their  Jobs  by  oflBclal 
union  vote,  breaching  a  contract  which 
would  have  been  in  effect  until  June  of 
1960.  His  exact  words:  "The  decUlon  came 
despite  the  fact  that  the  gulM  vb  a  con- 
tract In  existence  with  both  d.u.  .*  a  con- 
tract that  wUl  not  expire  until  next  June.- 

James  T.  Marr  again:  "The  unlone  have 
hired  neither  a  private  police  force  or  the 
likes  of  strikebreakers  to  maintain  their 
position." 

The  facts:  The  only  instance  of  Ttolence 
to  occur  since  the  beginning  of  the  strike 
was  a  physical  attack  by  three  union  mem- 
bers upon  a  loyal  Journal  worker.  Two  of 
these  union  members  were  found  guilty  In 
court  and  were  subjected  to  fines  The 
third  still  u  being  sought  under  a  John 
Doe  warrant. 

(From  the  Oregonlan-Journal.  Jan.  8.  1960] 
Papiks  Rap  Ultimatum  of  STKiicKits 
High  officials  of  International  newspaper 
unions  Thursday,  at  conclusion  of  summit 
meetings  In  Portland.  Issued  a  statement 
in  which  they  charged  that  "the  publishers 
have  chosen"  to  make  the  Portland  news- 
paper strike  "an  all-out-ttght"  and  said  "We 
must  meet  this  challenge." 

Publishers  of  the  Oregonian  and  the  Ore- 
gon Journal  replied  that  the  union  state- 
ment "Is  a  fair  sample  of  negoUatlon  by 
ultimatum."    They  asserted  that  "until  there 
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is  H  ?!r!<-er^  def^lre  by  the  union  to  nego- 
tiate— not  dictate  a  se">ment"  thpre  will 
be  no  progress  towarrt  peif-e  In  the  strike 

The  complete  text  of  the  statements 
follows : 

T7IF    T-NI'iN9 

"We  are  united  on  a  neg- otlatlne  program 
with  the  publishers  of  P  .rticiini  b  Btrik*- 
bound  newspapers.  The  decision  for  com- 
mon action  by  all  newspaper  unions  was 
forced  upon  us  by  the  blatant  unlon-bustlng 
techniques  jmployed  by  the  publishers. 

"The  international  unions  cannot  afford 
and  do  not  Intend  to  permit  their  local 
unions  to  be  destroyed  by  a  giant  newspaper 
chain  aiul  los  Portland  satellite.  The  labor 
movement  cf  Portland  and  the  entire  State 
of  Oregon  cannot  afford  to  permit  this  re- 
turn to  labor's  dark  ages. 

"Slnoe  th<5  strike  began  on  November  10, 
managemen'.  has  consistently  raised  its  de- 
mands on  the  unions  Instead  of  seeking  a 
peaceful  an<l  honorable  solution  at  the  bar- 
gaining tab  e  or  through  naedlatlon  efforts 
of  Governor  Hatfield  or  a  factfinding  com- 
mittee. Ch :ef  of  these  new  and  outrageous 
denvan<ls  Is  »  management  proposal  that  the 
stereotypers  take  a  12 'i -percent  hourly  pay 
cut  despite  the  constantly  Increasing  cost  of 
living. 

"I'he  pub.lshers  have  chosen  to  naake  this 
an  all-out  tight.  We  must  nteet  their  chal- 
lenge. We  ]>ledge  the  utmost  support  of  the 
International  unions  to  assure  that  this  un- 
ion-busting venture  by  the  publishers  is  not 
auccoccful 

"Contracts  of  all  of  the  nwchanlcal  craft 
unions  havt;  now  expired.  We  reafllrm  our 
decision  that  no  union  will  return  to  work 
at  the  two  newspapers  until  settlements 
are  reached  will  all  of  the  unions  with  ex- 
pired contn^ctB.  Striking  employees  will  re- 
turn to  work  without  fear  of  reprisal  or 
dlscriminat  on.  The  unions  agree  that  all 
oon tracts  must  have  a  common  explratk>n 
date  All  contracts  must  contain  a  ciew— 
allowing  all  unions  to  respect  picket  lines 
at   the  newspaper  plants. 

"The  publishers  are  publicly  tied  in  a 
common  frc-nt  against  unions,  and  have  con- 
sistently relected  all  union  offers  to  negoti- 
ate separa «  contracts  with  the  Oreirrm 
Journal  and  the  Oref^>nlan.  This  rt^ne  wall 
of  publlahei  opposition  has  today  created  the 
most  significant  and  far-reaching  team  effort 
by  Internal  loaai  newspaper  uiuons  in  the 
history  of  the  .\merican  newspaper  indus- 
try"  

TnE     PTTSUSimS 

"New  ron/Iblocks  to  peaceful  settlement  of 
Portland's  rewspaper  strike  have  been  raised 
by  tb«  Btattment  of  the  united  union  oom- 
mtttee.  It  haa  reafflrmed  ai  i  :ow  tnad* 
common  cause  of  a  series  'if  ri»"-.!-ind.':  pre- 
sented by  tlie  Stereotypexs  ^lu  r.  ri  tlie  first 
iMtryalning  session  tliat  f     i  ^    ivi   the  strike. 

"Tt  is  a  felr  sample  of  T"!^  o'it  v'  >,•  ulti- 
matum which  has  mRTked  »  t-  «.'—;.  <  urne 
of  the  unlrm's  procedures  throueii  18  bar- 
IpUnlre  sew^lons  that  preceded  the  strike  and 
the  7  that  bave  followed  it. 

"The  adi.mant  attitude  revealed  by  the 
nnlons  plat  es  on  the  public  record  absolute 
proof  at  the  conspiracy  that  existed  among 
the  unions  and  the  GuTd  This  conspiracy 
impaired  negotiations,  hroueht  rejection  of 
the  publlslers*  offer  tf)  arbitrate  unresolved 
Issues  and  nott  barb  \J:\^  s<iluil(  n  of  s*i.r;ke 
problems. 

"Among  the  firm.ind.-  that  r'^r'v  the  odor 
of  conf-pirfc;.     .■ 

•That  eetf.'-inei't.F  mi^  l*  reachea  with 
all  unions  is  a  priM-  ct>n  .  t»<  n  oJ  the  rftum 
to  work  by  any   uni  <x\. 

"TTiat  al  contracts  mu.'^t  have  a  common 
expiration  late. 

•^That  all  contracts  contain  a  clause  al- 
lowing any  union  to  rerp«»rt  the  pickr*  line 
of  another  union. 


"Settlement  with  r!1  1  .^  unions  at  once 
presents  an  a'm  "=t  unsurmoui. table  bfirrler 
That  shr'nld  t>e  amply  evident  Problems 
v.\ry  wicifv  'r  rr.  craft  t^  craft.  The  de- 
mand t  <r  a  ^cmm  n  explratlrai  date  is  a  tacit 
admission  that  the  then  existing  contracts 
did  not  permit  members  of  these  craft*  to 
walk  out  at  will.  It  substantiates  the  pub- 
llsftierH*  position  that  thl?  action  was  in  vio- 
lation of  moral  and  legal  obligations  under 
those  contracts. 

"The  demand  for  a  clause  to  legalize  the 
respecting  of  another  unions  picket  line  like- 
wise demonstrates  that  no  such  authority 
existed  under  old  contracts.  It  validates  the 
publishers'  claim  that  such  action  was  in  vio- 
lation of  moral  and  legal  obligations  under 
the  contracts. 

"The  fact  that  they  are  now  dem.andlng 
these  provtslons  demonstrates  conclusively  a 
belate<l  recognition  of  the  Impropriety  of 
their  previous  action. 

"Inference  that  the  publishers  had  at- 
tempted to  reduce  the  take-home  ;  ..y  of 
stereotypers  by  demands  since  the  strike  is 
deceitful.  The  companies  had  stated  merely 
that  the  40-hour  week,  common  to  all  In- 
dustry, would  be  appropriate  In  the  post 
strike  period.  The  weekly  wnee  would  remain 
exactly  the  same. 

"Other  acrusatioru?  are  the  u?t:  .i  abusive 
attacks  to  which  the  public  ha  bee  mr  ac- 
customed. They  have  no  validity,  even  to 
the  charge  that  the  newspapers  had  refused 
to  necrotlRte  separately.  Joint  rn-e'"'' ;  .tion 
has  betn  the  historic  procfxiurt .  appr-  .t-d  f '  r 
more  than  60  years  both  by  unionp  and 
newspapers.  All  negotiations  have  been 
handled  by  reprcsentatlvea  of  both  the  Ore- 
gonian and  Oregon  Journal — and  will  con- 
tinue to  be. 

"Until  there  is  a  sincere  desire  by  the 
unions  to  negotiate — not  dictate — a  bettie- 
ment,  no  progress  will  be  made  in  bringing 
pesos  to  tits  newspaper  striive  front  in  this 
city." 


RrrtTKinifo   Nbwhmfcb    Workess    RtiPLr    to 
Chaxges  or  "DKJ^^^•cx■    by  Gun  d 

■ghtecn  mrmbers  of  the  Portland  News- 
paper Guikt  who  have  returnixl  to  w<  rk  on 
the  Oregonian -Oregon  Journal  Tliursdav 
signed  the  letter  answering  charees  made  l;y 
the  g\jUid  and  demanding  their  expuls:    n 

Signers  of  the  reply  included  Jessie  B. 
Williams.  Harold  Hughes,  Rolla  J.  <.rirk, 
Gerry  Pratt.  W,  L.  Hunter.  Les  T.  Ore  ni-i- 
David  Falconer.  Ruth  Needoba.  .".rr.iid 
Marks,  l^awreace  Barber.  Watford  Reeu.  i>etJi 
Fagan.  Max  Wauchope.  I'^yiils  I  lurity.  >  .  >r- 
ence  H.  Harris.  Herb  Aiueu.  Jacn  Ostergren. 
and  Waiter  Htlbruner 

Their  reply  follows: 

"PohtlandNewspapke  GUUJ) 

I'&IAi.   B>.>A£a. 

"The  undersigned  wish  to  reply  to  charges 
raised  by  individuals  of  the  Portland  News- 
paper Guild.  Members  of  the  group  which 
received  Identical  letters  feel  that  a  single 
reply  Is  proper,  even  though  their  decisions 
to  return  to  work  were  Individual  rather 
than  a  collective  action.  This  reply  does  not 
mean  that  certain  signers  may  not  appear  to 
present  additional  argument  on  the  merits 
of  their  own  cases,  although  this  letter  for 
a  majority  of  the  accused  gtilldsmen  will 
stand  In  lieu  of  any  personal  testimony  he- 
fore  the  trial  board. 

"Tills  consensus  was  obtained  from  the 
undersigned: 

"1.  The  Guild,  in  voting  to  ohserve  the 
stereotjtpers'  picket  lines  and  by  subsequent 
actions  In  supporting  the  strike  when  the 
Guild  had  no  dispute  with  management,  vio- 
lated Its  contract  and  put  In  Jeopardy  gains 
made  in  that  contract  over  the  pi.st  20  years. 
Gulldsmen  who  returned  to  work  felt  they 
could  not  In  good  faith  continue  a  dishonest 


action  even  though  It  was  led  by  the  Gtiild's 
officers  and  supported  by  a  maotrity  oi  the 
membership. 

"The  Guild's  ofRcers  must  recr.ll  that  dur- 
ing negiTtiatlons  in  recent  years  the  CJtiild 
ha.":  .'ought  t.i  have  included  in  the  rontr;ict 
a  clause  giving  the  Portland  unit  the  right 
to  refrain  from  crossing  a  r  icViet  line.  Such 
a  clause  has  been  denied  by  manacement  and 
does  not  now  appear  \n  the  cot. tract 

"The  numerous  and  Insistent  den-.r.nds  by 
various  Guild  negotiating  teams  t;.:  t  ^..~h  a 
clause  be  placed  In  the  contract  is  proof 
that  the  negotiators  of  the  contract  did  not 
feel  the  Guild  had  a  ristht  to  observe  picket 
lines  during  the  life  of  the  contract. 

"2.  The  Federal  law  clearly  state!  that 
union  members  have  a  right  to  assist  or  re- 
frain fr->m  as.'^isting  any  union:  That  It  is 
an  unfair  labor  practice  for  a  union  to  coerce 
or  restrain  union  members  from  these  rights 
which  are  paramount  to  any  phrases  in  the 
guild  constitution  or  bylaws.  Thus,  co- 
ercing members  with  these  charges  is  an 
tLnfalr  labor  prac'ice 

"We  refer  the  Guild  trial  \>c-:.: :\  ;  -  cf.--;  -. 
8(bHl)  of  the  amended  (i9:i^  v- rs:  :.  o' 
the  Labor  Management  Relatii-ns  .^ct  of 
1947.  commonly  called  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
and  the  LaiKlrum-Grlflin  Act.  This  section 
makes  it  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  a 
tinlon  to  restrain  or  coerce  employees  in 
the  exercise  of  rights  guaranteed  in  section 
7,  which  is  entitled  'Rights  of  Employees.' 
This  section  which  was  In  the  old  Taft- 
Hartley  law  and  is  repeated  in  the  Landrvun- 
Griffin  Act  Ka\-s  empiO>ees  thai",  h&xe  the 
right  to  refrain  from  any  or  ail  of  such 
activities  except  to  the  extent  that  such 
right  may  be  affected  by  an  agreement  re- 
quiring membership  in  a  labor  organization 
as  a  condition  of  employment  as  authorized 
In  section  8(a)  (3).' 

"As  you  know,  the  Guild  has  a  mainte- 
nance of  membership  dues  iigreome:;!  it  h.s 
no  requirement  forcing  an  employee  to  Join 
a  union,  and  It  cannot,  without  engaging  in 
unfair  labor  prar*''-p«  cRxi"5e  dl'^crimlnati'^n 
against  an  emplor-p*  ex^ejt  f<.r  failure  to 
tender  periodic  dues 

"3.  It  Is  obvi^u?  the  phrase  'working  for 
or  in  a  shop  wh;  h  15  on  strike  di^>e«:  not 
define  'strike,'  and  th.-^t  the  phriise  ts  mean- 
irt'lep!!  sinoe  past  prartices  of  the  Gu'.d 
have  found  Its  members  w<:irkii.e  inside 
s'^nres  of  plant.f:  where  one  or  more  crafts 
are  on  strike.  If  this  phrase  has  any  lesral 
standing  at  all  (what  abont  contracts  with 
non5tr1ke  r'au,se*'i  It  !nu.«rt  refer  to  actions 
in    w.hirh    th^    Guild    It^^pif    is   on    strike 

"Dunne  the  li>4&  strike  of  Portl.vnd  web 
presfni'»n     vari'^us    Liuiidsmen   worked   mside 


P- 


the  papers  W'.-re  n-  t 


puoiisuing  and  virtually  no  jobs  »ere  avail- 
able at  the  new-spa pers 

"In  the  Pti'tlanu  situation,  we  have  one 
cralt  dcnic-r.uing  its  menibers  take  individ- 
ual ajiions  vlE-a-vis  the  stcreotyprr  striiie 
and  another  crr.ft  (Guild  1  demanrimc:  its 
members  talte  action  as  a  unit.  Beth  thee 
dtr.iiinds  are  logi.li.'tlc  elTorts  to  thwart  con- 
tracts signed  in  good  faith.  These  tactics 
are  expedient  devices  to  lend  legal  color  to 
a  shameful  action  against  a  management 
•with  which  the  Guild  had  no  dispute.  They 
are  the  methods  of  an  International  bent  on 
finding  a  way,  a  loophole,  to  Impose  its  will 
on  the  local  unit  which  bargained  In  good 
faith.  These  methods  restiited  in  the  Guild 
losing  its  local  autonomy  when  its  member- 
ship was  told  by  an  International  vice  presi- 
dent that  Its  charter  wotild  be  lifted  if  the 
members  voted  to  return  to  work. 

"4.  The  charge  of  falling  to  follow  the  vot« 
of  a  majority  of  the  Guild  is  prima  facie 
sptirlous  In  light  of  the  previously  cited  Fed- 
eral law  which  has  been  upheld  In  court 
tests.  We  need  not  lecture  good  Gulldsmen 
about  the  rights  of  individuals  in  a  dem.o- 
cratlc  society,  rlg-hts  protected  by  the  law 
and  the  courts. 
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••  The  Guild  is  not  a  court,  nor  is  It  a  leels- 
lative  body  It  is  ironical  that  in  seeking  to 
Impose  f.iie.s,  penalties,  public  reprimands  or 
acimonishnienUs  upon  members  attempting 
to  live  up  to  a  C'li tract,  thf  Guild  is  pro- 
pusmt;  actions  ;t  w.^ild  ccdisider  d.s^race.'ul 
if  pr  tposed  by  an  employer  of  either  of  the 
two  newspapers  " 

The  Guilds  notiflcatlon  of  action  proposed 
to  be  taken  against  the  members  who  re- 
turned to  work  follows 

■  Dez-ember  29,  1959. 

'We,  the  undersigned,  r.ereby  accuse 
fname  of  m.emben  of  faiiin?  to  honor  a  ma- 
jority decision  of  his  fell'iw  members  of  the 
Portland  Newspaper  Guild  in  having  crossed 
a  picket  line  established  by  Stereotypers  Lo- 
cal 48,  and  further  charge  him  with  working 
for  or  in  a  shop  which  is  on  strike'  In  de- 
fiance of  article  XII,  section  I,  subsection  E 
of  the  constitution  of  the  American  News- 
paper Guild  We  seek  relief  from  further  as- 
sociation with  this  member  and  ask  for  his 
dishonorable  expulsion  from  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  and  all  of  its  affiliates,  in- 
cluding the  Portland  Newspaper  Guild,  aa 
provided  in  the  pr  jcedures  and  trials'  sec- 
tion of  the  article  XII  of  the  constitution  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild 

"Ted  WAGO>rKR. 
"Wayne  A   Scott 

"Under  the  provisions  of  article  XII.  ANO 
constitution,  you  have  10  days  in  which  to 
flle  an  answer  with  two  copies  to  the  above 
charges  with  the  secretary- treasurer.  You 
will  then  be  given  10  days  notice  of  a  hear- 
ing before  the  trial  panel  of  the  Portland 
Newspap>er  Guild  conducted  under  provisions 
of  the  ANG  constitution 

"J   Ltnn  WYKorr 
"Secretary-Treasurer  " 

fProm    the    Oregr.n    Jr;riial.    Jan      11,    1960] 
New    Try    Made    To    Dr\w    Governor    Into 

Wm_K  j'-T 

The  president  of  the  Stereotypers'  Union 
renewed  a  suggestion  Monday  that  the  man- 
agements of  the  Oregonian  ajid  the  Oregon 
Journal  accept  mediation  of  factfinding  of 
Gov  Mark  O  Hatfield  or  SenaUjr  Richard  L. 
NcTJBEXGER  in  the  strike  which  was  called 
against    the    two    papers    Njvember    10. 

Publishers  of  the  Oreg  auan  and  Journal 
said  they  found  nothing  new  in  the  proposal 
and  commented  it  appeared  to  be  an  effort 
to  project  this  dispute  into  the  political 
arena  " 

Harley  V  Plesvlg.  stereotyper  president, 
made  the  suggestion  following  settlement  of 
the  steel  strike  with  the  aid  of  Vice  President 
RiCH.ARD  M   NrxoN  and  the  Secretary  jf  Labor. 

Gov   Hatfield  said 

"I  have  given  no  special  consideration  to  It 
(the  Portland  newspaper  strike  i  in  the  light 
of  t«-xlay's  development  But  I  have  been 
thinking  about  it  right  ai  <i\e.  I  am  still 
hopeful  we  can  ge^  them  t'>gf ther  on  a  fact- 
finding commission  Tliat  is  the  approach 
I  would  like  to  make  and  I  am  working  to- 
ward that  end  " 

The  statements' 

Harley  V  Flesvig  stereoptyper  president, 
said 

"The  steel  strike  wa.s  settled  today  after 
both  management  and  labor  accepted  volun- 
tarily the  terms  of  an  agreem.ent  offered  by 
Labor  Secretary  Jam.es  Mitchell  and  Vice 
President  Richard  M    Nixon 

"In  the  8-week-old  new.=;paper  strike. 
Governor  Hatfield  some  time  ago  offered  to 
help  negotiate  the  dispute  Our  union  im- 
m.edlately  accepted  this  proposal.  The  news- 
paper management  reject-ed  It. 

"Shortly  after  that.  Senator  Nei-berger 
su=<^ested  that  Governor  H.itfleld  appoint  a 
factfinding  committee  to  aid  on  clarifying 
the  issues.  Again  our  union  readily  agreed 
to  this  nror>^  sal.  Management  flatly  turned 
it  do\^u. 


"If  the  assistance  of  outside,  impartial  per- 
sons brought  an  end  to  the  8-moiith- 
old  steel  strike,  why  couldn't  such  help  do 
the  same  In  this  situation? 

"We  sincerely  hope  that  newspaper  man- 
ai-emeiit  will  reconsider  its  earlier  rejectiuiis 
of  the  proposals." 

The  publishers  said: 

"1  There  is  no  reaison  to  believe  either 
the  Governor,  through  mediation,  or  a  fact- 
finding conunlttee  could  be  any  more  effec- 
tive In  jarring  the  union  loose  from  Its 
untenable  positions  than  has  the  Federal 
Mediation  Service. 

"2.  The  stereotypers  have  already  elected 
to  place  factfinding  In  the  hands  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  by  filing  un- 
fair labor  practice  charges  against  the  news- 
papers 

"3  The  steel  strike  and  the  newspap)er 
strike  are  vastly  different.  A  steel  shut- 
down affected  virtually  the  entire  national 
economy.  By  contrast,  we  are  not  shut 
down.  We  are  publishing  Our  readers, 
our  advertisers  and  the  interests  of  the 
Commonwealth  are  being  served.  Any  ad- 
verse economic  consequences  have  been 
largely  obviated. 

"4  The  proposal  appears,  as  before,  an 
effort  to  project  this  dispute  Into  the  politi- 
cal arena  We  do  not  believe  that  political 
Intervention,  at  union  behest.  Is  Indicated. 
nor  do  we  believe  It  would  be  helpful." 

That  Our  Readers  Ma"  Know — Is  Contract 
Wfth  Union  "Worth  Damn '? — The  Sanc- 
xmr  or  Contracts — Part  2 

The  typographical  unions  built  their 
strength,  through  the  years,  on  the  faithful 
observance  of  contracts.  The  unions  would 
battle  for  wages  and  conditions  but.  once  a 
contract  was  signed  by  a  local  and  "under- 
written" by  the  International.  It  was  ob- 
served— and  no  monkey  business. 

Mainy  a  local  has  been  ordered  back  to 
work  by  the  international  when  It  broke  lU 
contract.  Sometimes  the  International  sent 
In  crews  when  outlaw  locals  refused  to 
honor  their  word  And,  historically,  all 
crafts  have  crossed  the  picket  lines  of  other 
crafts  to  carry  out  their  contracts. 

What  has  happened  to  the  men  of  honor 
in  these  unions?  In  this  dispute,  by  con- 
tra.3t  with  the  past,  we  find  International 
officers  Inciting  locals  to  dishonor  their 
contracts. 

The  other  day  a  "summit"  conference  re- 
leased an  astonishing  statement  to  the  effect 
that  union  contracts  had  now  ended,  all  but 
the  Guild's.  They  were  now  free  to  take 
joint  action  as  they  desired.  Further,  they 
were  going  to  demand  a  contract  clause  per- 
mitting them  to  observe  picket  lines  of  each 
other.  This  was  an  admission,  on  the  face 
of  It  that  they  had  been  violating  their  con- 
tracts for  7  weeks  or  so. 

Is  this  Just  the  p>osltlon  of  "unenlightened 
employers?" 

Suppose  we  quote  from  the  "laws"  of  the 
International  "Typographical  Union,  largest 
of  the  craft  unions.  The  laws  are  supposed 
to  govern  all  members.  Including  the  mailers, 
a  subordinate  union  which  had  a  valid  con- 
tract at  the  time  of  the  strike.  We  quote 
from  article  VII,  page  32: 

"Subordinate  unions  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  have  a  long  and  hon- 
orable history  of  compliance  and  fulfillment 
of  all  contract  commitments.  It  is  required 
that  where  contract  commitments  have  been 
mad*'  such  commitments  are  paramount  and 
must  be  honored  by  the  local  unions  parties 
thereto,  as  a  matter  of  union  policy  only, 
subject  to  the  limitations  stated  In  the  ap- 
proval clause  of  such  agreements  without 
any  assumption  of  liability  thereunder  by  the 
International  Typographical  Union.  This 
obligations  cannot  be  considered  to  be  mit- 
igated  or   absolved   because   of    picket   lines 


established    without    authority   provided    In 
the  local  contract." 

Leaders  of  other  crafts  have  stood  hon- 
orably, in  the  past,  for  observance  of  con- 
tracts. As  late  as  September  1956.  Prank  R. 
Adams,  first  vice  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Stereotypers  Union,  told  the  union 
convention  in  Seattle: 

No  local  had  a  right  to  disregard  a  con- 
tract In  order  to  honor  the  picket  line  of 
another  union. 

Such  action  would  be  a  contract  violation 
and  subject  the  union  to  suit. 

No  strike  or  "lockout "  benefit*  would  be 
paid  by   the  international. 

"A  labor  contract,  which  haa  been  ap- 
proved by  the  local  and  duly  signed  by  its 
elected  representatives  and  authorized  rep- 
resentatives of  a  company,  Is  Just  as  sacred 
and  binding  as  any  other  contract.  It  has 
been  negotiated  for  the  mutual  protection 
of  both  parties  "' 

This  was  no  employer  speaking.  This  was 
a  labor  leader,  a  vice  president  of  the 
Stereotypers  Union,  the  very  same  union  tliat 
incited  other  locals  to  violate  contracts  with 
the  Oregonian  and  Journal. 

Recently  a  labor  lawyer  told  a  Portland 
businessman,  who  had  contracts  with  a  group 
of  unions,  that  his  agreements  were  worth- 
less. 

"Everyone  knows."  he  said,  cynically,  "that 
contracts  are  binding  on  corporations  So 
far  as  the  unions  are  concerned,  they  are 
not  worth  a  damn." 

It  Is  the  view  of  the  publishers  that  a 
contract  binding  on  management  alone  is 
no  contract  Here  is  a  central  Issue  In  this 
strike — the  honorable  observance  of  con- 
tracts. Let  union  apologists  come  down  off 
their  absurd  propaganda  fantasies  and  an- 
swer the  simple  question : 

■'Is  the  contract  with  a  union  worth  a 
damn''" 

Mr.  MORSE.  Next.  Mr  President.  Ln 
fairness.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
in  connection  with  my  remarks,  repre- 
sentative newspaper  articles  and  edi- 
torials which  set  forth  the  position  of  the 
employees  who  are  involved  in  the  Port- 
land newspaper  dispute. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials and  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Oregon  Labor  Press.  Nov  20,  1959) 
Strikebreakers  Imported — Oregonian  Lion 
Sats   He   Wont   Eat  the   Lamb 

The  strike  of  the  Stereotypers'  Union 
against  Portland's  two  dally  newspapers 
quickened  In  tempo  this  week  with  these 
major  developments: 

1.  A  charge  by  Edward  J  Whelan,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Multnomah  County 
Labor  Council,  that  the  strike  was  deliber- 
ately incited  by  the  management  of  the  Ore- 
gonian as  part  of  a  plot  to  give  Samuel  New- 
house,  wealthy  New  York  publisher,  com- 
plete control  of  public  communications  In 
Portland. 

2  A  demand  by  Whelan  for  a  congree- 
slonal  Investigation  of  this  potential  news- 
paper monopoly. 

3  An  unprecedented  Importation  Into 
Portland  of  strikebreakers  from  the  anti- 
union Deep  South  and  other  sections  of  the 
country  to  enable  Newhouse  and  the  Journal 
to  publish  a  combined  paper  In  the  Ore- 
gonian building. 

4.  A  stepping  up  of  picket  line  activity 
with  members  of  the  Typographical  and 
Mailers'  Unions  Joining  the  Stereotypers  La 
picketing  the  two  newspaper  plants 

5  A  request  by  Whelan  for  an  InvesUga- 
Uon  of  the  strikebreaker  situation  by  the 
State  legislatures  Interim  oonunJttee  on 
labor-management  relations. 


6  Ti.e  re'u.sal  <*.  the  Engravers'  Cnl  n  to 
cross  Uie  p  cfcet  line,  thus  [  rovldJrig  a  solid 
front  of  all  of  PortLind's  newspaper  unions 
in  support  ci  the  Stereoiypera. 

Wheian's  charges  that  the  strike  was  de- 
Uberatj-ly  inclt^yl  by  the  Ori-K«iii&n  mitn«Ke- 
menl  weie   inade   in  Ki.   acKlrebc  t     Uie  .aixjr 

council  Mm!, cay    ti.CIlL. 

Whe...:.  ~  ■  ■,■•<:.  .  :.•  was  called  false  and 
libelous  by  i-lie  pu  ii.sherr  <.f  Uu-  two  i.ews- 
papert,  who  atU':'spUxl  v  fu.p  Uie  Ore^j^.n 
Labor  Prc^s  n.xu  put..u>i..:i<{  UiC  Wai-ian 
charges. 

Whelan  siidr 

"The  ^itt  re^  '.ypr rs  and  other  newspajjer 
uni'  ns  weie  fieiit>ef at^eiy  pusi.ed  ir  V)  tlilB 
strike  to  htip  the  Oiee  man  <  arr\  out  h  plot 
to  take  ove-  Uie  uregun  J  >urn>il  " 

Whelan  iKUnted  out  Uiat  Nf  wnousc — who 
baa  a  long  reC'iJd  of  anti-uiu.jn  activity — is 
the  8<j>  o»  :  er  '  >!  the  Oregon  la  a.  half -Owner 
of  KOIN  IV  in  1  i.-^ua-nd  a.nU  liead  man  of 
a  nationwl  le  empire  i.X  newspapt^rs  and  TV 
stations 

"Newhouse  would  like  U'  buy  the  J  urnal. 
print  both  newsp-ipers  in  one  buiidUng.  and 
set  up  a  complete  newspaper  monopoly  in 
Oregon's  largest  city,"  Wtutlan  continued. 

"A  newa(-ap«r  monopoly  In  Portland  would 
give  the  alMentae  owixer  Newhouse  and  his 
hand-picked  local  managers  complete  politi- 
cal dominstlon  of  the  State  of  Oregon — for 
the  Oregonian  and  the  Journal  are  the  only 
two  newsp-ipers  with  statewide  circulation." 

Whelan  ».ald  the  matter  of  newspaper  mo- 
nopoly Is  'so  serious  that  I  am  demanding 
a  congraasional  Investigation,  and  am  send- 
ing copies  of  these  remarks  to  the  members 
of  Oregon "ii  delegation  In  Congress  " 

Whelan  (juoted  a  Journal  executive  as  say- 
ing after  the  strike  started 

"This  stJike  situation  means  t!.e  wlnd\;p 
of  the  Jou-nal  and  the  wlndup  of  me  Tlie 
Oregonian  Is  going  to  take  us  over  when  th!^ 
strike  is  doae," 

Whelan  iilso  said  that  the  Oreg'  nlan  car- 
ries strike  Insurance,  but  the  Journal  doee 
not,  and  ttie  Oregonian  has  been  making 
"substantial  profits,  but  the  Journal  has  re- 
cently been  In  financial  difficulties  ** 

As  far  as  the  differences  between  the  un- 
ions and  the  newspapers  are  concerned,  they 
"could  be  fettled  In  half  an  hour — Just  as 
they  were  jjeacefully  settled  In  Seattle  and 
Tacoma  a  lew  days  ago."  Whelan  declared. 
"But  tile  O-egonian  dr>esn't  want  to  settle — 
not  until  1'.  gets  Its  handu  on  the  Journal 
and  transfcrms  Portland  Into  a  monopoly 
newspaf>er  town. 

"Oregonlans  had  better  wake  up  TT^e 
hours  of  h'lnest  competition  among  news- 
papers  may    be   fast   running   out  " 

In  an  effo:t  to  scop  the  Oregon  Labor  Press 
from  publbhlng  Wheian's  statement,  the 
publishers  of  the  Oregtxilan  and  Oregon 
Journal  teleihcned  Labor  Prees  Editor  Jim 
Goodsell  at     2:45  p.m.,  Tuesday. 

Oregonian  publisher  M  J  Frev  and  Jour- 
nal publisher  WUilP.m  W  Knielit  said  they 
were  calling  frcan  Freys  office  in  the  ( ire- 
gonlan  Building.  They  warned  th;.i  the  La- 
bor Press  would  face  possible  libel  action  If 
it  published  A^helan's  charge.'^ 

Frey  said:  'Wheian's  statement  is  libelous, 
malicious,  ard  entirely  false.  We  absolutely 
deny  It.    It  1:;  a  false  stJitemeni  " 

Knight  sail:  "The  statement  \f-  '..A^e  ma- 
licious, libel'ms,  and  wlttiout  any  basis  of 
fact." 

GcKxIseii  r  Tnment.ed  'The  lion  and  the 
Iamb  have  now  denied  that  the  lamb  will  be 
eaten." 

Publisher  Ifrey  Is  an  employee  of  the  Ore- 
gonlan's  absentee  owner,  Samuel  I.  New- 
house,  of  Ne%^  York. 

Publisher  Snlglit  is  one  of  three  trustees 
of  the  Jackson  estate,  any  two  ol  whom 
could  sell  tt.e  Journal.  The  other  trustees 
are  David  L.  Davles.  Portland  attorney,  and 
the  U.S.  National  Bank. 


led  C-i  'TiN.  chairman  of  the  stereotypers' 
l\^■^:  ■..■:>.'  -■  ::.:■..  f  i-*'.  also  warned  the  La- 
I'or  council  if  the  vicious  situation  that 
v.ould  result  If  Portland  were  to  become  a 
one -newspaper  town. 

"You  would  have  one-sided  news  cover- 
rge  and  adver't^ising  rates  would  go  up,"  Cot- 
:.-.-  .s,..d. 

The  toLereotyp>et  spokesnnrin  said  his  \inion 
fttls  this  ;'  a  pia.ni.t.'d  strike,  {.jrinuihted 
'  ver  a  >etir  ago  \aj  inaKe  tills  a  one-ntwipa- 
per  town." 

"Time  and  again,"  Le  said,  "we  (ffered  vo 
negotiate  separately  with  the  Journal  be- 
cause we  feel  tlie  need  for  a  home  town  paper. 
But   we   were   turned   down   fiaUy   on    Uxd.i." 

SpealUng  for  the  Typogmphical  LuAon, 
Chet  Rooklldge  told  the  labor  council  of  the 
frustrating,  futils  efforts  hU  union  hud 
n^ade  since  September  15  in  trying  to  reach 
an  agreement  on  ternis  of  a  new  contract 
with  tlie  Journal  and  the  Oregfruan. 

He  said  the  management  representatives 
at  the  bargaining  table  wanted  to  "UUk 
about  everything  from  pressmen,  stereo- 
typers, mailers,  and  Mrs.  Fugarty's  cat — but 
we  couldn't  pin  a  tail  on  the  cat" 

"It's  hard  to  negotiate  a  contract  when, 
by  the  admission  of  the  people  on  the  other 
side,  their  counterproposal  is  written  5  or  6 
months  before  you  ever  sit  down  to  nego- 
tiate.- 

The  decision  of  the  enpravcrs  to  re.-^pect 
the  stereotypers'  picket  line  brings  to  10  liie 
number  of  unions  whose  members  are  sup- 
porting the  strike.  They  are  the  Typo- 
graphical. Web  Pressmen,  Mailers,  Photoen- 
gravers.  Newspaper  Guild  (reporters,  pho- 
tographers, some  editors,  artists,  and  some 
circulation  office  employees) ,  Electrical  Work- 
ers, Machinists.  Teamsters.  Building  Service 
Employees,  ai^  Operating  Engineers. 

An  estimated  760  union  employees  of  both 
newspapers  are  out  of  work  as  a  retiilt  of 
the  strike,  with  their  Jobs  being  taken  cvtr 
by  scabs,  many  of  thejn  from  as  far  away  as 
Florida. 

Meanwhile,  Federal  MedlaUr  Elmer  Wil- 
liams continued  efforts  to  try  to  settle  the 
strike.  In  a  Tuesday  session  conducted  by 
Williams,  the  publl^ers  made  a  counter- 
proposal which  Cotner  said  Indicated  they 
"apparently  are  trying  to  widen  the  breach 
In  this  dispute  rather  than  trying  to  bring 
us  closer  together  and  reach  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement," 

The  counterpropoeal  made  by  manage- 
ment would  have  required  the  Stereotypers 
to  work  5  hours  longer  a  week  at  no  raise  in 
wages.  They  also  wanted  a  no-strlke  clause 
in  the  contract  and  an  agreement  by  the 
union  to  pay  for  any  financial  damages  to 
the  companies  If  the  union  violated  this 
clause. 

The  publishers  also  asked  for  elimination 
of  union  security,  an  Issue  which  Cotner 
said  was  agreed  to  between  the  parties  be- 
fore the  strike. 

Sttiikei  rea  kers 

The  use  of  Imported  professional  strike- 
breakers— one  of  them  armed  with  rifles  and 
shotguns — spurred  mounting  indignation  of 
Portlanders  this  week  against  the  tactics  of 
the  Oregonian  and  the  Journal  In  their 
efforts  to  break  the  strike  of  the  Stereo- 
typers' Union. 

For  the  first  time  in  Portland's  newspaper 
history,  the  two  dallies  are  bringing  in  non- 
union workers  from  other  States — some  from 
as  far  avray  as  Florida — to  publish  a  com- 
bined scab  paper  In  the  Oregonian  Building. 

The  situation  brought  a  request  from 
State  Representative  Edward  J.  Whelan,  who 
is  secretary  of  the  Multnomah  County  Labor 
Coxmcil.  lor  a  special  Investigation  by  the 
lefislaturc's  interim  committee  on  lat>or- 
manapement  relations 

It  also  prompted  a  prediction  bv  a  Po- 
publlcan  legislator  that  the  next  Ugisiai .^e 


Ffssion  w;U  consider  seriously  making  £uch 
activity  by  empljyers  lilepal. 

"This  is  the  kind  of  thing  you  might  ex- 
pect in  the  Deep  iviUth.  wi.-ch  is  notoriously 
anti-union,  but  it's  not  what  we  expect  to 
Bee  happen  liere  in  Oregon,"  he  said. 

A;.d  tiif  Stereotypers'  Union,  through  its 
attorney,  Djh  Ricriardson,  has  asked  the 
t"  .S  district  attorney  to  examine  the  pt^si- 
b,:.'\  t;  at  a  Keci<ral  law  may  have  been 
Moiated  by  brmging  m  sirlkebreakerE  from 
i  ilicr  totiit-es 

Wiieiai.,  in  his  teJegriAni  tc  Senator  Ha.Ty 


B   ivm,   ch 


of    tne   iegi&iative    interim 


c^mniittee  (n  l.vbor-managenjent  rehiti^'ns, 
;.  -i;-:;tt:  '  .;.;  tlie  impi.ruilion  of  ttrikebreak- 
<  .-8  IS  havmp  a  deu-imental  effect  en  elTorts 
to  obtain   a  sjx-edy  settlement  of  the  striKe. 

"ri:i<re  is  a  gap  m  Oregon  labor  law  with 
respect  to  the  detruneutal  effect  the  imjor- 
tatlon  of  strikebreakers  has  tn  a  iab^r  dis- 
pute." said  Whelan. 

"Calling  the  committee  into  session  to  ex- 
amine the  role  of  strikebreakers  m  the 
Portland  newspaper  strike  would  give  com- 
mittee menbers  a  first-hand  view  of  the  sit- 
uation. It  would  be  of  immeasurable  help  m 
Inipiemei.tmfc:  Oret:on  law  at  tl-^e  next  legis- 
lature to  prohibit  the  importation  of  strike- 
bre&liers  m  future  labor  du^putes  m  the 
fctate." 

Whc-'.-'iD  urped  Sen.^t/^r  Bouin  to  "call  the 
c.  n.n..:  ;>■('  .:.•,-  >-|.i^^;  r,  i;-^  Portland  as  sov>n 
ivs  possible  " 

I'he  Incident  of  the  armed  strikebreaker 
wri£  rr-p.irtfd  by  Portland  fwlice.  The  scab, 
imported  to  work  at  the  Oregonian  durinp 
the  strike,  was  spotted  by  pwlice  checking 
into  a  downtown  hotel  with  several  nUes 
and   shotguns. 

'I"he  I  ubiishers  of  the  combined  Oreconlan- 
Journiai  admitted  m  a  published  statement 
that  the  man's  actions  were  potentially 
])r',.  v:  .cative"  m  view  of  the  strike  and  added 
tuat     he  was  no  longer  employed." 

The  stereotyp>ers  said  that  the  hnpcrted 
fic.ib.-  n~.;i:;ning  the  presses  and  setting  type 
for  the  Oreg< in lan- Journal  had  been  flown 
Into  Portland  from  Iowa,  Texas.  Louisiana, 
Florida,  and  Nevada  Tliey  are  paid  a  mini- 
mum rif  ticMj  a  week  plus  expenses. 

"This  IS  the  way  Portland  publishers  seek 
to  break  a  strike  c-f  jc>cal  employees  wht  h.sve 
lived  in  the  city  for  many  years,"  said  the 
stere-.tyjx-'rs  :\\  a  prii.ted  bulletin, 

"The  tactic  is  seen  as  a  t  urn -back- the- 
clock  mc>ve  to  the  dark  apes  of  lalxir-man- 
agement  history — a  chapter  foreign  to  Port- 
land  labor  relatiorif,  '  the  bulletin  adaed. 


"FE.A-r-HF.RBEDDING"     IS    NOT    NEWSPAPER     STRtKK 

Issn 

Can  the  truth  ever  catch  up  with  false 
propaganda' 

That  is  the  burning  questiC'S  In  the  Port- 
land newspaper  strike 

The  public  has  been  convinced  that 
"featherbedding"  is  the  key  issue  Ir,  the 
strike. 

They  have  been  t'lld  by  the  publisher?  that 
one  small  union — the  Stereotypers—  Is  f.pht- 
Ing  ag&lnst  labor-saving  machinery  and  in- 
sisting on  unreasfinable   "make  w  irk"  rules. 

This  stubborn  stand,  the  publifhc-.-s  calm. 
Is  the  reason  why  the  stereotyjiers  have  cone 
out  on  strike  and  why  750  other  newspaper 
union  men  and  women  have  left  their  J&ba 
In  sympathy. 

Don't  you  believe  It. 

The  fact  is  that  this  strike  wr5  deliberately 
provoked  by  the  Oregoiiian — not  by  the 
union — and  "featherbedding"  is  an  tssue 
trumped  up  by  m.anagement 

Read  these  facts  and  judge  for  yotirself: 

1  In  18  neeotlatine  sesfions.  the  stereo- 
typers offered  one  compromise  after  another. 
The  newspapers  flatly  turned  them  down. 

a  The  publishers  refused  to  disctiss  waees, 
hours  or  anv  other  basic  issue.  F^.rst.  they 
,ns,,iic-d  the  union  mubi  ugree  m  advance  on 
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all  details  of  opwratlng  an  unknown.  uns(»«n. 
unordered,  untried,  untested.  German-made 
machine  wblcii  the  Oregonlan  said  It  plans 
to  buy. 

The  Oerman-made  machine  U  new  and 
completely  unknown.  It  Is  not  In  use  on 
any  newspaper  In  North  America. 

It  Is  dangerous  because  it  operates  with 
m-oiten  metal,  under  high  pressure,  at  tem- 
peratures over  600  degrees 

The  Oregonlan  has  not  ordered  or  bought 
the  machine:  the  newspaper  merely  savs  it 
Intends  to  buy  one.  The  Journal  has  no 
Interest  In  the  machine  at  all. 

More  than  a  year  will  go  by  b<»fore  the 
machine  can  possibly  be  delivered 

Yet  the  publishers  refused  to  bargain  on 
any  other  issue  unless  the  Stereotypers 
Union  would  agree  'sltjht  unseen  i  to  '.ti?- 
man  operation  ol  the  machine — when  and 
U  It  Is  delivered 

This  was  an  ultimatum  that  no  ui^.i^.n 
could  possibly  accept— and  the  publishers 
knew  it. 

3  The  stereotypers  tried  desperately  to 
compromise,  and  to  coniaiue  the  process  of 
collective  bargaining.  They  did  not  want  to 
strike. 

They  offered  to  re-'ipen  their  contract  when 
the  German  machine  is  delivered,  and  to 
decide  then  v.rh  tr.-.'  Oregonian  how  many 
men  can  safe.y  -^jptirate  the  machine.  The 
publishers  refused 

The  union  /iTered  I'x  i  .•;.<>r  r- ,r!^.r)r' .n"i.-'">s, 
both  of  them  fair  and  reas-ji.ao.e.  Aga;:.  u.e 
publishers  refii.sed. 

4.  The  Oregonlan  and  Journal  demanded 
that  working  foremen  be  removed  from  un- 
ion membership  These  foreman  don't  sit 
a:  a  desk  and  give  orders.  They  work  side 
by  side  with  the  other  stereotypers.  They 
now  belong  to  the  uni.>n.  they  have  alwavs 
belonged  to  the  union,  and  they  want  to 
belong  to  the  union. 

5  The  publishers  demanded  that  the 
stereotypers  work  2  ^  hours  longer  each 
week  for  the  same  pay 

6  The  publishers  were  Just  as  stubborn 
and  unreasonable  m  13  negotiating  sessions 
with  another  union,  the  Typographical  Un- 
ion, whose  contract  expired  September  15. 

"They  were  doUberately  stalling  and  goad- 
ing us  with  their  demands."  a  Typographical 
delegate  told  the  County  Labor  Council  this 
week 

•  We  are  sure  that  the  Typographical  Union 
would  have  been  forced  to  strike  if  the 
stereotypers  had  not  gone  out  first."  he  de- 
clared, "and  nobody  has  claimed  that  the 
Typ<5s  were  making  any  so-called  feather- 
bedding  demands  " 

Fea'herbeckling"  Is  a  red  herring  In  the 
newspaper  strike  Three  very  significant 
fact,-^  will  tell  you  tne  re  u  reason  for  the 
striKe 

The  Orog'.nlan  carries  strike  Ir.surance. 
The  Journa.  does  no: 

The  Oregonlan  raised  the  stnke-provoking 
Issue  of  the  German  machu.e  The  J_,  irn.i.1 
has  no  interest  in  the  mrtchme. 

The  Oregonlan  hius  teen  making  big  prof- 
its. The  Journal  has  been  m  financial 
difficulties 

We  believe  that  the  Oregonlan  and  Its 
absentee  owner,  S<imiuei  Newhouse  of  New 
York,  have  two  pvirp<-.se3  m  this  strike  To 
break  the  unions  and  to  break  the  Journal. 

That  would  give  Newhouse  and  his  Im- 
ported strikebreakers  a  complete  monopoly 
In  the  city  of  Portland,  Oreg. 


To  Break  Newspaper  .Strikes  Armed  Strike- 
break  cr.s    lMP''-RlEa 

Men  armed  with  ri.Tes  and  shotguns 
walked  IntiD  a  downtown  Portland  hotel  Sun- 
day morning  and  registered  as    guests." 

Who  are  these  men''  They  are  profes- 
sional strikebreakers.  Others  without  arms 
have  been  flown  to  Portland  in  the  past  week 
from  Iowa,  Texas.  Louisiana.  Florida  and 
Nevada. 


The  hybrid  The  Oregonlan  and  Oregon 
Journal  said  Monday 

"Management,  supervisory  and  other 
available  personnel"  are  putting  out  Uie 
newspaper 

"Other  available  personnel"  are  profes- 
sional strikebreakers  They  are  paid  a  mlnl- 
mvim  of   tJ'Xj  weekly  plus  all  expenses 

This  IS  the  way  P^.rtland  publishers  seek 
to  break  a  legltim.'\t^  strike  of  irK-al  em- 
ployees who  have  lived  In  the  city  for  maiiy 
years  These  strikers  for  years  have  patron- 
ized local  firms  and  contributed  to  United 
Good  Neighbors  and  other  community  chart- 
ties  and  activities. 

Stnkehre  ikers  don't  spend  their  money 
In  P-irMi.'id  Thev  take  it  to  lowu.  FlorldR, 
Tex.is   !-■    I'.sl  ii.-i    ir.'l  Nevada 

Sf.me  Pi^rtland  firms  are  canceling  their 
ad',  crtlslng  during  the  strike  They  are  using 
dir*ct  mall,  radio,  and  television.  They  are 
doing  this  In  protest  to  the  tactics  of  the 
newspaper  Industry 

Monday  360  members  of  the  locked -out 
Printers'  and  Mailers'  Unions  Joined  the 
stereotypers'  picket  line  to  demonstrate  their 
faith  in  the  stereotypers"  cause  and  their  In- 
dignation at  the  coid-blooded  tactics  of  their 
former  bosses  and  "friends." 

The  importing  of  strikebreakers  who  live 
In  luxury  hotels  and  receive  in  pay  and  ex- 
penses more  than  twice  the  income  of  union 
workers  is  being  subsidized  in  part  by 
doubled  advertising  rates  and  doubled  paper 
prices.  Tlie  tactic  is  seen  as  a  turn-back- 
the-clock  move  to  the  dark  ages  of  labor- 
management  history — a  chapter  foreign  to 
Portland  labor  relations.  Peace  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  news  industry  of  Portland — no 
strikes — for  the  past  10  years.  And  never 
before  have  professional  strikebreakers  l>een 
used  In  the  City  of  Roses.  * 

The  strikebreakers  In  their  hotel  lobbies 
openly  boast  of  year-round  employment  in 
the  art  of  breaking  strikes,  an  art  in  which 
all  earnings  are  cream  because  all  living  ex- 
penses are  paid  and  are  also  deducted  as  a 
business  expense.  This  makes  Uncle  Sam 
an  unwitting  partner. 

The  Oregonlan -Oregon  Journal  boasts  of 
press  runs  of  500,000  copies.  But  this  is  not 
paid  circulation.  Many  copies  are  being 
scattered  away  as  thousands  of  union  fam- 
ilies in  Oregon  and  southwest  Washington 
cancel  their  subscriptions.  This  throwaway 
distribution  in  some  cases  is  littering  lawns 
and  causing  economic  hardship  to  carrier 
boys. 

The  men  from  out  of  State  who  walked 
Into  a  downtown  hotel  carried  four  guns — 
two  .22  rifles,  a  Savage  shotgvin,  and  a  home- 
remodeled  410  shotgun.  They  were  sealed 
In  the  hotel  safe  and  reported  to  the  police. 
The  men  said  they  came  to  Portland  to  work 
for  the  Oregonlan. 

Meantime  unions  Instructed  their  pickets 
to  patrol  peacefully  In  the  American  tradi- 
tion of  fair  play 

Union  investigators  are  convinced  the 
callous  tactics  of  the  two  newspapers  ars 
being  directed  personally  by  S.  I.  Newhouse, 
absentee  owner  of  the  Oregonlan.  He  Is  a 
man  who  has  spent  perhaps  no  more  than  a 
day  or  two  in  Portland  since  buying  the 
ne-j.<5p<iper  on  the  telephone  8  years  sgo. 

The  use  of  strikebreakers  has  so  shamed 
the  local  publishers  that  the  sea-green  win- 
dows designed  by  Pterto  Belluschl  In  the  Ore- 
gonlan pressroom  have  been  boarded  up  so 
that  the  public  cannot  see  what  Is  going  on. 

[From  the  Guild  Reporter.  Washington,  D.C., 

Nov  27,  1959] 
.\RMLD  Scab  Crew  Hrrs  Coast  Newspaper 
Strike 
Portland,  Oreo — A  stream  of  professional 
strikebreakers  from  other  States,  Imported 
by  the  Oregonlan  and  the  Oregon  Journal, 
has  helped  swing  public  opinion  behind 
striking  stereotypers  at  the  two  papers. 


The  quick  appearance  of  the  scabs,  some 
of  them  bearing  arms,  also  backed  up  the 
union's  contention  that  the  strike  was  de- 
llt>erately  provoked  by  management  as  a 
unlon-bustlng  effort. 

Representatives  of  the  two  papers  later 
told  a  Guild  committee  that  henceforth  they 
planned  to  operate  as  open  shops  In  all  de- 
partments. 

The  Stereotypers  Union  struck  at  5  am.. 
Tuesday.  November  5.  after  18  fruitless  ne- 
gotiating sessions.  Guild  members,  printers, 
mailers,  pressmen,  and  other  crafts  refused 
to  cross  the  picket  lines  placed  around  the 
two  newspaper  plants.  In  the  confusion  of 
the  first  week,  photoengravers  continued  to 
work,  except  for  1  day.  until  Saturday,  when 
they  Joined  officially  In  support  of  the  strike. 

Printers  and  mailers,  members  of  the  In- 
ternational Typographical  Union.  Joined  the 
picket  line  on  the  grounds  that  they  were 
locked  out  when  they  found  scabs  had  taken 
over  their  positions  on  the  first  morning  of 
the  strike. 

They  said  they  found  the  doors  locked 
and  guarded. 

On  the  eve  of  the  walkout,  the  Portland 
Guild  voted  68  to  30  not  to  cross  the  stereo- 
typers' picket  lines  Only  a  few  circulation 
clerks  among  the  165  members  of  the  local 
failed  to  abide  by  the  decision. 

With  the  help  of  scabs,  nonunion  person- 
nel, and  supervisors,  managements  of  the 
two  papers  have  combined  to  Issue  a  hybrid 
dally  under  the  flags  of  both  the  Oregonlan 
and  the  Journal,  hitherto  supposedly  fierce 
competitors.  The  paper  is  being  published 
from  tfie  plant  of  the  Oregonlan,  owned  by 
S.  I.  Newhouse. 

The  move  led  the  Multnomah  County 
(Portland)  Central  Labor  Council  to  call  for 
a  congressional  Inquiry  Into  report  that  New- 
house  and  his  Oregonlan  are  maneuvering  to 
take  over  the  Journal. 

It  was  the  Oregonlan's  bargaining  tactics 
that  brought  on  the  strike.  The  Newhouse 
Interests  insisted  that  the  stereotypers  agree 
In  advance  that  only  one  man  would  be  re- 
quired to  operate  a  new  platecastlng  machine 
of  German  origin.  The  Oregonlan  manage- 
ment said  it  Intends  to  acquire  one  of  the 
machines,  not  yet  In  use  In  this  country. 

Wages  never  were  discussed  in  negotia- 
tions after  management  stalled  bargaining 
and  refusfd  to  budge  on  the  manning  issue. 
By  the  time  Federal  mediators  entered  the 
talks,  the  papers  also  were  Insisting,  among 
other  things,  on  the  removal  of  foremen 
from  contract  coverage,  an  Increase  In  the 
workweek  from  35  hours  to  40  hours,  and  a 
no-strike  clause  for  the  duration  of  any  con- 
tract. 

In  their  propaganda  campaign  among 
readers,  the  two  papers  have  pictured  the 
stereotypers  as  a  featherbeddlng  union 
which  demands  the  use  of  four  men  to  op« 
erate  a  one-man  machine. 

The  union,  however,  has  offered  to  bypass 
the  manning  issue  and  proceed  to  other 
questions,  with  the  contract  to  be  reopen- 
able  on  manrUng  when  and  if  the  German 
machine  Is  ever  purchased. 

Another  Investigation,  by  a  State  legisla- 
tive suboommlttee  on  labor-management  re- 
lations, has  been  demanded  by  Bd  Whelan, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Central  Labor 
Council.  Whelan.  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture himself,  has  urged  the  subcommittee  to 
gather  material  to  strengthen  Oregon  laws 
pertaining  to  the  Importation  of  out-of- 
State  strikebreakers. 

The  unions  also  have  asked  the  US  dis- 
trict attorney  here  to  Investigate  the  inter- 
«t,"vt€  traffic  of  armed  strikebreakers  to  deter- 
mine if  there  have  been  violations  of  Fed- 
eral regulations. 

The  arms  of  two  of  the  scabs — two  rifles, 
a  shotgun,  and  a  sawed-off  shotgun — were 
conflscated  by  police,  who  were  alerted  by  a 


desk  clerk  when  the  men  attempted  to  check 
Into  a  hotel  with  the  guns  They  had  come 
here  from  f.eno. 

The  Oret  jnian  management  at  first  de- 
nied It  hud  br,)ucht  the  men  to  Porthind, 
but  lat*r  changed  the  denial  to  a  statement 
that  the  t  vo  meri  were  "no  Iri.ger  em- 
ployed ■■  The  pair  hunledly  left  U)wn,  but 
dozens  of  '.the.'"s  h.ave  reninintd  drawing  a 
minimum  rf  $200  a  week  and  exf>en.ses  at 
Por'  and  h(l:ls.  S.  n."  of  tliem  have  been 
ale<T'.;ii;   m   thj  Orck.-  .i.nm   building 

It  uius  If.'irned  t'Ki  ti.:it  the  paper*  had 
be*  :.  Jraiiilni;  lUlvertlsing  ar-.d  bu.'^lnes*  >  n.^e 
pur--  inn«  1  in  advance  of  the  str.ke  U.  i  p«T- 
ftie    tnechai.lcal    eqviipnient 

Strike  8tjnt*»k:;  is  In;  t.he  hands  of  »  steer- 
ing commit  U'e  represrntink'  all  unions 
ANO  International  Hooresent.'it ;  ve  Clmrles 
Dale,  who  has  bt«  n  ht-.-e  tt)  Bid  the  local 
guild  since  the  first  morning  of  the  strike, 
baa  been  named  chairmai.  of  the  C'">rdinftt- 
tng  body  Staff  represei.tam »-.«  ■  '.  a:i  other 
afTected  imlons  also  are  on  hand  ANO  Ex- 
ecvitive  Vice  President  Will. am  J  Farson 
flew  here  last  weekend  ti)  confer  with  1  k-hI 
Guild  leaders  and  I'fncSr.is  '>t  other  linlons 
and  to  attend   a  membership  meeting 

The  Portland  Guild,  which  represents  96 
percent  of  reporters,  desk  editor?  and  pho- 
tographers In  the  newsroom  of  both  dailies. 
has  set  up  headquarters  f  )r  the  durat;  n  '  f 
the  strike  In  a  vacaiit  store  on  Broadway  In 
downstown  Portland  Committee.'  have  been 
organized  to  seek  temporary  employment  for 
Guild  members  and  their  families,  to  admin- 
ister strike  benefits,  to  aid  families  with 
financial  difficulties,  and  to  help  the  strike 
steering  committee. 

Guild  members  have  been  particularly  ac- 
tive in  publicity  work  in  behalf  of  the  unions 
InTolred.  They  have  kept  radio,  television 
and  other  media  on  top  of  strike  develop- 
ments and  Informed  of  the  strikers'  story. 
They  have  alto  prepared  and  distributed 
75.000  copies  of  one  handbill  and  100.000 
copies  of  another,  with  more  In  the  works. 

Most  Gulldsmen  have  been  carving  out 
committee  assignments  In  addition  to  other 
empl03rment  they  have  found  since  the  strike 
started.  Sorme  of  the  more  able-bodied  male 
members  have  t)een  working  on  the  Portland 
docks  through  the  cooperation  of  the  L<  ng- 
shoremen's  Union.  Others  have  found  tem- 
porary Jobs  in  offices  and  eUxes  around  the 
city.  Some  have  landed  with  public  relations 
firms,  and  a  few  are  w orkiRg  for  local  radio 
and  TV  stations,  which  have  stepped  up  their 
news  coverage 

Also  easing  tlie  financial  burden  is  the 
steady  fiow  of  contributions  from  other  Guild 
locals.  Seattle.  San  Pranclsco-Oakland  and 
Los  Angeles  sent  JlfK)  contributions  on  th 
basis  of  Wire  service  rep'irts  of  the  strike 
before  any  ap[>eal  for  aid  was  issued  from 
Portland 

Tlie  hybrid  Oregonlan-Journal  hf«  been 
a  source  of  both  aniusement  and  Irritation 

One  page  of  the  strikebreaker  contained  a 
story  which  started  In  column  five  and  broke 
barK.  Chinese-style,  throvigh  c-iunins  four, 
three,  two,  and  one  Televi.^ir.n  schedules 
were  unchanged  from  the  previous  week 
Cla.>isined  advertising  pasted  up  and  photo- 
grivj  !ied  from  electric  typewriter  copy,  was 
i.fM.-.y  illeg  b,e  A  fuilpage  display  ad  for 
Por'.and's  leading  dei^ariment  store  jiro- 
nii'tr"!  a  new  lightweight,  portable  typewriter 
w. •;.:!. !:.(,'   (,t,:y   86   pounds 

The  executives  and  other  amateurs  produc- 
ing the  makeshift  sheet  also  were  having 
circulation  problems,  largely  as  a  result 
of  snowballing  subscription  cancellations 
Thousands  of  residents  who  canceled  sub- 
scriptions continued  to  receive  the  combined 
daily.  Thousands  of  others  who  didn't  cancel 
weren't  getting  the  pai-x^r  Distribution  ap- 
peared to  be  on  a  throwaway  basis. 

There  has  been  no  comm.ent  vet  from  ad- 
vertisers on  the  plans  of  the  papers,  reported 


in  Editor  &  Publisher,  for  double  billing  of 
sp  ice  in  the  hybrid  paper.  Said  the  Editor 
6i  Publisher  sujry: 

■  Advertisers  in  the  current  Issues  will  be 
billed  by  both  newspapers  at  each  advertis- 
er s  contract  rate.  An  advertiser  with  a  con- 
tract at  only  one  of  the  papers  will  be  billed 
by  br.th  at  that  contract  rate  " 

T!ie  first  few  days  of  the  strike  were  bit- 
terly cold  for  Portland,  but  the  weather  lias 
since  moderated  and  pickets  now  face  only 
the  usual  Oregon  rain.  Guild  members  hn\  e 
been  on  duty  on  the  lines  daily  with  stereo- 
typers and  printers,  to  observe  the  ctimings 
and  goings  of  strikebreakers  and  keep  the 
membership    informed     >1    general    activity. 

(From  the  Oregon  LaboT  Press.  Dec    4.  1959  | 

SiRiKrMir\K»;Rs     Asr     Here — Hired     Proeks- 

siONAi-s  PaiNriNo  Oregocrnal 

Professional  strikebreakers  are  working  in 
Portland, 

Names  and  hometowns  of  more  than  70 
of  themarepublisi.fi    ■:.  thi.«  p.ige 

Most  of  them  C'li.c  Ir^  m  the  Deep  South 
and  Southwest. 

They  are  Imported  by  the  Oregonlan  and 
Oregon  Journal  to  take  the  Jobs  of  the 
striking  members  of  the  Stereotypers  Union. 
They  have  also  taken  the  Jobs  of  printers, 
engravers,  pressmen,  mailers  and  paperhan- 
dlera  who  are  honoring  the  stereotypers' 
picket  lines. 

Elimination  of  the  unions  from  th.e  me- 
chanical departments  of  the  Oregonlan  and 
Journal  Is  the  motive  of  the  Portland  pub- 
lishers. 

Strike  insurance,  which  can  pay  the  P  irt- 
land  publishers  up  to  $500,000  over  an  8- 
week  {jerlod,  provides  the  financial  backing. 

Provoke  a  strike,  collect  the  strike  insur- 
ance and  call  In  a  flying  squad  of  profes- 
sional strikebreakers.  This  is  the  pattern  be- 
ing followed  by  publishers  all  over  the  coun- 
try. If  the  unions  are  divided  and  the  gen- 
eral public  misled,  then  the  union-busting 
publisher  is  successful. 

Who  are  the  strikebreakers?  Where  did 
they  come  from?  What  Is  the  role  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association? 
Was  this  strike  deliberately  provoked  by  the 
publishers'' 

Here  are  some  of  the  answers: 

L.  R  McCoy  of  Oklahoma  City  or  Galves- 
ton, Tex.,  was  sent  here  by  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  (an  affili- 
ate of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association)  to  ride  herd  on  the  strikebreak- 
ers. He  Is  staying  at  the  Benson  Hotel  He 
Is  a  veteran  strikebreaker.  He  has  worked 
on  similar  strikebreaking  jobs  in  Las  Vegas. 
Nev.;  Kennewlck,  Wash.;  Oklahoma  City,  and 
Galveston.  Members  of  his  fam.ily.  Hunter 
G  and  Virginia  McCoy,  worked  as  strike- 
briakers  ;n  Ypsllantl,  Mich  .  earlier  this  year. 

McCoy  was  once  a  member  cf  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union.  He  was  sus- 
pended  for  nonpayn-.ent   of  dues  in  1946 

McCoy's  presence  in  Purtlar.d  presumably 
re.icves  t)ie  Portlaiid  publishers  of  the  dis- 
tasteful chore  of  dealing  directly  with  the 
strikebreakers 

M.  C'^y  in  P'trtlund  Is  filling  the  same  jx>sl- 
t;  .1.  rhicf  herder  of  the  strikebreukers  that 
he  fi.led  in  the  Ga.\estt>n  strikebreaking  at- 
tempt in  lOTiT 

A. so  oil  hand  at  tlie  Oregonlan  building 
are  Bill  and  Justine  G.i  vcr  These  two  were 
ii".  Ypsllant;  Mich  ,  in  November  of  last  year 
as  key  pers  ■nt.e;  ;n  a  B:  Kjr  Sclileppcy-Shlr- 
ley  Klein  stj-.kebreaklng  attempt  Justine's 
Kpe<-ialty  is  the  traii^ing  of  teletypesctter 
operator.'! 

Bloor  Schleppey  and  Shirley  Klein  are  the 
unholy  alliance  who  operate  a  professi  -nal 
strikebreaking  service  f  ^r  th.e  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  As.soc:ation.  They 
were  exix)sed  to  public  view  recently  by  an 
Investigating  committee  of  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  which  probed  their  activi- 
ties in  Westchester  Countv.  NY. 


There  has  been  no  definite  proof  that 
Schleppey-Kiein  is  directly  Involved  In  Port- 
land But  there  are  numerous  Schleppey- 
Klein  alumni  among  the  Portland  strike- 
breakers This  may  not  be  a  Schleppey-Klein 
operation,  but  the  methxls  vised  here  are 
certainly  copied  from  the  Schleppey-Klein 
strikebreaking   >iant:Oi>ok 

Bloo-  Schleppey  of  Z;cn.>:vi!ie.  Ind  ,  has 
been  described  by  Time  mugaEine  as  a  man 
who  has  a  ro^e  m  American  Journalism  as 
unusual  as  his  name:  he  breaks  strikes  f  ,u- 
piiv 

Schleppey  claims  he  gets  his  ftrlkebreakers 
on  a  volunteer  bii.«!s  from  the  ivji.union 
composing  rooms  •-.;  some  of  his  luw.Hpnper 
clients 

The  TypoKraphiCftI  Union's  dc,.«*;er  on 
.'k-l.ltppey  claim.v  that  his  flying  squads  are 
n,  ..vtv  drtmks  mi.<ifits  social  cripples  and 
an    enieraliy  mcompeteit  in  their  work 

l.me  mar;izine  reports  that  with. in  days  of 
the  a:-i:v;,:  ;.,.'  a  Schleppey  pang  in  Haverhill, 
Mils.^  fi)r  8  strikebreaking  job  for  tlie  Haver- 
hill G.'izette.  several  of  the  recruits  were  ar- 
rested for  drui.kenness  nnd  disorderly  con- 
due. 

Schleppey  has  often  been  scheduled  as  a 
convention  speaker  by  the  American  News- 
pa'^er  Publishers  Association 

Besides  the  McCoys  and  the  Glovers  strike- 
bre.ikers  with  Schleppey  experience  who 
have  now  shown  up  In  Portland  are  Morris 
Smith,  of  Bastrop,  La  :  John  T  Mott.  West 
Monroe.  La.;  Warren  Smith.  Durant.  Va.; 
Yancy  Darbo,  El  Cenuo,  Calif.,  and  Bill  Mills 
and  wife  Sally  Mills,  of  Levlttown.  Pa. 

Am^ing  the  stJ-ikebreakers.  some  of  whom 
arrived  in  Portland  on  the  first  and  second 
days  of  the  strike  were  F  E  Early,  of  Reno. 
Nev.  and  Kenneth  G  Comstock  of  Jackson- 
ville. Fla 

Early  and  Comstock  checked  Into  t-he  Hun- 
eerff  rd  Hi  tel  with  two  rifles,  a  shotgun  and 
a  sawed-off  shotirun.  The  publishers  at  first 
denied  these  m.en  had  been  hired,  then 
changed  tht-ir  st^ry  to  admit  that  their  ac- 
tions might  be  cr.nsidered  provocative  and 
said  they  were  i.o  longer  employed. 

Early  has  diRa;>peared.  but  Comstock  has 
reportedly  been  seen  several  times  between 
the  Hungerford  Hotel  and  the  Oreeonian 
building. 

Another  armed  member  of  the  trouw  Is 
Max  L  Rue.  of  Mahoae.  NY  He  is  the  pay- 
master, or  swag  man.  for  the  strikebreakers. 

Charles  E  Richards,  of  Houston,  Tex  .  1.'  in 
town  with  his  wife  and  daughter.  His  wife 
has  report^'dly  stated  thfit  her  husband  has 
participated  m  strikebreaking  operations  In 
Kansas  Missouri.  West  Virginia  New  York, 
Massachusetts.  Ohio,  and  Michigan 

Mary  st,rikebreakers  are  openly  boastful 
of  their  line  of  work.  They  flaunt  their  Ill- 
got  teii  gams  f200  and  $300  i>er  week  plus 
overtime  and  expenses  They  tell  of  this 
being  my  sixth  i  third  four'Ji.  fifth  straight 
strike 

Some  have  qualms  One  said  "1  know  this 
Is  a  pretty  dirty  th>iig  but  think  of  the 
money  " 

James  Younger,  of  Port  Smiith  Ark  Is 
working  at  the  Oregonlan  He  wivs  strike- 
breaking in  Reno  last  spring  and  summer. 
He  was  encnmtered  In  a  Reno  casino  with 
four  other  strlkrbreakprs  by  two  persons  who 
are  now  m  Portland  on  legitimate  business. 
On  liearlng  thnt  the  two  would  be  In  Port- 
land later  In  the  yenj,  the  strikebreakers 
said    "We'll  see  you  in  Portland  " 

These  are  the  "other  available  personnel" 
the  pt'.blishers  talk  about  Tliese  are  the 
mp!i  and  wom.en  the  publishers  say  have 
be:,  promised    "permanent  employment" 

Thiese  are  the  people  who  feed  on  frustra- 
ti' n  and  niiff'Ttvme  in  labor  negotiations. 
When  the  Portland  strike  Is  settled  they  will 
take  off  for  the  next  strike  They  don't  par- 
ticipate In  comm.unity  afTalrs  or  support 
community  charities  They  accept  commu- 
nity   services    without    helping    to    pay    for 
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them.  They  rtay  at  luxury  hotels  mostly, 
but  some  are  Urlng  in  the  seciirtty-guaxfled 
newapap^  plant. 

Importation  of  strikebreakers  Is  something 
new  for  Portland.  It  is  not  new.  however. 
In  the  new>pi^>er  industry  In  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

This  has  happened  In  Levlttown  and 
Bristol,  Pa^  In  Westchester  County.  NY,  In 
HaverhUl,  Mass..  In  YpsUantl.  Mich.,  In  Ok- 
lahoma City,  in  Galveston.  Tex..  In  Reno, 
Nev.,  and  many  other  places. 

Importation  of  strikebreakers  was  the 
cause  of  a  legislative  investlgaUon  in  New 
York.  Similar  Inveatigatlon  has  been 
planned  In  Pennsylvania.  Congressional  and 
State  legislative  Investigation  has  been 
called  for  in  the  Portland  situation. 

One  of  the  key  findings  of  the  New  York 
Investigation  was  ttiat  "avallablUty  of 
standby  crews  of  strikebreakers  tends  to 
withdraw  employer  Incentive  to  bargain  col- 
lectively •  •  •  the  existence  of  a  strike- 
breaker pool  Incites  to  Irresponsible  and 
negative  behavior  Instead  of  good  faith.  In- 
terolimnge  of  proposals,  and  supporting  ar- 
gument." 

That  labor-management  relations  In  Port- 
land haTe  come  to  such  a  pass  Is  Incon- 
ceivable to  many  citizens.  They  fall  to 
reckon  with  the  proflt-fasclnated  ownership 
of  the  Oregonlan. 

8.  L  Newhouse,  absentee  owner  of  the  Ore- 
gonlan since  1950,  Is  not  the  man  who  built 
the  reputation  of  the  Oregonlan.  That 
reputation  was  started  and  nurtured  over  a 
period  of  more  than  ICX)  years  by  Oregonians. 
8.  I.  Newhouae  Is  not  the  man  who  won  the 
Oregonlan's  Pulitzer  prizes  and  Heywood 
Broun  awards.  These  prizes  were  won  for 
the  Oregonlan  by  reporters  who  are  now  sup- 
porting the  stereotypers  in  their  fight  to 
retain  legitimate  contract  provisions  by  col- 
lective bargaining. 

a.  I.  Newhouse  Is  the  man  who  has 
brought  armed  strikebreakers  to  Portland. 

SraiKiBRKAKEaa  Identifted 

Professional  strikebreakers  are  In  Portland 

Here  are  the  names  and  hometowns  >id 
more  than  70  of  them. 

They  are  producing  the  hybrid  newspaper 
that  used  to  be  your  hometown  Oregonlan 
and  Oregon  Journal. 

Almost  all  of  them  come  from  the  slave- 
wage  Deep   South   and  other   far-off  States. 

They  are  hired  professionals  who  make 
their  living  as  strikebreakers,  moving  from 
city  to  city  and  from  strike  to  strike  to  help 
publishers  break  the  printing  trades  unions. 

They  live  like  kings  In  local  hotels,  and 
•end  their  average  MOO  weekly  earnings  back 
home  to  good  or  Tuskahoochee.  Their  ex- 
pense* In  Portland  are  paid  by  the  publishers, 
who  pick  up  their  tabs  for  hotel  rooms,  food 
and  Uquor. 

They  are  working  In  the  OrefonlAn  Build- 
ing as  printers,  itnreotypers,  prosunen,  sn- 
gravars.  and  mailers. 

Mare  U  the  lut  at  thoee  who  h»v«  bwn 
Identmtd — and  untlnubipdly  tliero  urs  mors; 

Prom  Oklahoma;  L  R  McCoy  OklivJiomA 
City;  Leon  A  Mlnnlck,  OklRluim'.A  City,  Aboi 
(Arvel)  Green.  Oklahoma  City:  M  B.  Hawk- 
Ins,  Oklahoma  City;  WUliRm  D  WiUun 
Oklaiioma  City;  Wayne  M.  Clark.  Oklahoma 
City;  B.  J.  Ouy,  Blair;  J.  Brenan.  Oithihoma 
City;  Alvln  L.  Winn.  OklahomR  City;  B  J. 
Wood,  Oklahoma  City;  B.  H.  Boles,  Oklahoma 
City;  Mrs.  Sue  Sherry,  Oklahoma  City;  M  L. 
Gardner,  Oklahoma  City. 

Prom  Louisiana:  J.  T.  Mott,  West  Monroe; 
Mrs.  J.  T.  (Doris)  Mott,  West  Monroe,  Rich- 
ard Munson.  Baton  Rouge;  M  Smith.  Bas- 
trop; E.  J.  Wlllhite,  Bastrop;  Charles  Chivs- 
tant.  Baton  Rouge;  L.  Maxwell.  Monroe;  P. 
Moak,  Wlnnsboro;  P.  Purvis,  Monroe;  J.  P. 
McCarthy,  Monroe;  Grover  Dunn,  M.,nroe: 
Linton  A.  Keilum.  Alexandria;  Steve  Moore 
(with  two  companions),  Monroe. 

Prom  Texas:  BUI  Glover,  Houston;  Justine 
Glover,  Houston;    V.   G.  Vinson,   Abilene;   T. 


K.  Smith,  Wichita  Palls:  Lee  Norton,  Wichita 
Falls;    B.    E.    Byrd.    Henderson,     Charles    E. 

Richards    (with   two   comj>anlons  i ,   Houston. 

Prom  Florida:  J.  Fikes.  Miami;  Kenneth 
Q.  Comstock,  Jacksonville:  E  Light,  Miami; 
J.  E.  Nelson,  Miami;  G.  Charles,  Miami;  Roy 
Chesser.  Miami;  B.  A.  (Betty I  Coxe,  Miami; 
G    K    Cara-s:  in.  Jaclcsonvllle 

Prom  Arkansas:  R.  Jennlnes.  Eldorado; 
Howard  O.  Elliott,  Hot  Springs;  James 
Younger,  Port  .Smith. 

Prom  Nevada:  P.  E.  Early,  Reno;  E  O. 
Miner,  Reno;  Don  Premer,  Reno:  D.  B.  Ander- 
son,  Reno;    James  Miller.    Reno 

Prom  minol.o:  John  Mltchum,  East  Mollne; 
Bobby  Smith.  R*x:k  Island;  M.-s  E.  Hansen. 
Calesburg. 

Prom  Pennsylvania:  Donald  Leeklng. 
Liteh;  Dick  Brooks.  Levlttown;  George 
Crothers,  Bristol.    Bill  M  lis,  l/evlttown. 

From  Iowa:  Bob  Bushek.  Davenport; 
Joanne  Hodgklns,  Davenport, 

PYom  Mississippi;  William  Goodfellow, 
Natchez 

Prom  West  Virginia:  Virgil  Lockhart. 
Hunting  t<jn. 

Prom   Virginia:    Warren   Smith.  Durant. 

FYom  New  Jersey     Curt  Scrum,  Palisades. 

Prom  New  Yuri;  Max  L    Rue,  Mah(jae. 

From  Maine;   L.  W    Davis.  Seymour. 

From  Ohio:    Richard   .AxUne,   ZUinesvlIle. 

Prom  California;  Yancy  F.  Darbro,  El 
Centre. 

From  Washington;  Sylvia  Duran,  Pasco< 
C.  E.  Benjamin.  Kt-nnewlck. 

From  Oregon.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Allen,  Cottage 
Grove. 


Wives  of  Ttpos  Threatened 

Threatening  teiephi^ne  calls  were  received 
this  week  by  the  wives  of  three  members  of 
the  iocked-out  Multnomah  Typographical 
Union. 

Mrs.  Leroy  Blubaum.  wife  of  the  union's 
president,  wits  called  and  told  tliat  her  hus- 
band had  better  quit  his  union  activities 
and  resign  fr  .m  his  position  as  president  of 
the  union  or  "watch  out." 

Mrs  Leta  Ror.klidge.  wife  of  Chester  Rook- 
Udge  who  is  a  member  of  the  union's  nego- 
Uating  committee,  was  called  and  told 
substantially  the  same  thing.  Included  in 
tile  call  to  Mrs  Rooklldge  was  the  threat 
that  If  Rooklldge  did  not  stop  his  union 
"agitation  "  he  would  be  In  for  great  physical 
harm. 

Mrs  Robert  Burgess,  wife  of  a  member  of 
the  union,  was  the  target  of  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent type  of  call.  She  was  told  that  the 
caller  had  pictures  of  both  her  and  her  hus- 
band. The  caller  said  Mrs.  Burgess  wiis  a 
"ring  leader"  in  the  "mob  at  the  OregoniRn 
Friday"  (Mrs.  Burgess  participated  In  a 
peaceful  demon«tri\iion  by  union  wives  at 
the  Oregnnlrtn  b\iildlngi  Mr*  Hiirgea*  was 
told-  "Yovi  hr\d  better  quit  canijmlgnlng, 
ytnire  no  Ct\rrio  Nru  in  and  you  hAd  better 
wntch  ovii  ■' 

Mrs  Durf»M  wi\s  witrnert  not  to  fn  nu*  by 
hor««lf  'in  ItlP  «M'pr»n  Mint  It  "m!jth^  be  (l.ui- 
fero\i«  "  Hhe  W.1H  toid  -n  think  iwlcn  Imf ore 
annwpriiiB  Mip  >tW^->\,  i.r  U\<\\  it  'nilul.t  be 
a  wljidow  pinv  ' 

The  CRl>r  wnid,  "After  nil  tho  nmnrt  onf« 
are  weeded  nut  and  only  the  foolish  remriln. 

wivtch  QU*    ■ 

The  cal!«,  rerelvrd  between  0  and  11  p  m. 
Monday,  were  believed  to  be  the  work  of  the 
same  psychopathic  personality.  The  calls 
were  reported  to  the  police. 

The  caller  a  "^-oman,  spoke  In  a  calm, 
clear,  unhurried  voi-e  with  no  noticeable 
accent  She  appeared  to  be  quite  well  In- 
formed on  the  more  spectacular  aspects  of 
the  nox=pa;:pr  =trlke. 


S'TEREOTTPES       PrE.<=IDENT      REPORTS-       DrTROrT 

P.^PERS   Srmz  in   7  Hours   .All   IsstTia   or 

PORTL.\ND  S  StRIKK 

Arrival  in  Portland  of  James  H.  Sampson, 
international  president  of  the  Stereotypers' 


Union,  and  the  resumption  of  talks  between 
publishers  of  the  Oregonlan -Journal  and 
union  negotiators  were  the  only  concrete  de- 
velopments this  week  In  Portland's  24-day- 
oid  newspaper  strike. 

Sampson  brought  the  report  that  all  Issues 
Involved  in  the  stereotypers'  strike  aralnst 
the  Portland  p^apers  were  settled  I.i.'^t  Satur- 
day In  1  day  of  negotiation  wltli  publishers 
of   the  Detroit  Times.  Free  Press    and   News. 

Sampson  said  the  Iseue  of  the  Uerm.in- 
made  M  A.N.  machine,  a  roadblock  in  the  way 
of  a  Portland  settlement,  was  settled  m  Uf^- 
trolt  on  substantially  the  same  basu  a«  pro- 
posed by  the  Portland  stereotyper  negotia- 
tors. That  is  that  the  manning  of  Uie  ::i.i- 
chlne  be  negotiated  between  union  and  man- 
agement after  the  machine  has  been  In- 
stalled and  both  sides  have  had  a  chance  to 
see  It  In  ope>iatlon. 

Union  membership  of  foremen  was  left  up 
to  each  individual  In  Detroit.  The  substitu- 
tion Issue  was  also  settled  amicably  in  De- 
troit In  the  single  negotiation  session  which 
lasted  7  hours. 

The  stereotyper  president  and  the  Vx-al 
union  representatives  met  wiuh  Portland 
man.agement  all  day  Tuesday  and  again 
Wednesday  through  the  efforts  oX  Federal 
Mediator  Elmer  Williams. 

After  the  Tuesday  session,  SamF>son  said. 
"We  got  nowhere  today.  Nothing  was  ac- 
complished." 

Management  representatives,  D  S.  Halnee 
and  W  R  MorrUh,  at  Tuesday's  session  re- 
fused to  allow  television  cameramen  to  take 
pictures  of  them  seated  around  the  table 
with  union  representatives.  Including  Samp- 
son. Newsfllm  on  local  TV  staUuos  showed 
the  union  men  ai\d  Sampson  at  the  table, 
but  the  only  shots  of  management  repre- 
sentatives showed  them  w.i.iting  into  Uie 
room. 


Thx  Jouknal  Flies  Into  ths  Newhouse  Traf 

Why    does     Portland     have     a    newspaper 

strike'' 

President  James  H  Sampson,  of  the  Stere<i- 
typers'  International  Union,  said  in  Portland 
this  week  that  the  whole  queetlon  of  the 
new  German  8lere<jlyplng  machine  was  re<-- 
ently  settled  by  Detroit  newspaper  publish- 
ers and  stereotypers  In  7  hoxirs  of  honest  col- 
lective bargaining. 

.Ml  of  the  other  key  issues  of  the  P  irtiand 
strike  were  settled  in  Detroit  la  the  same 
7-ho\ir  session. 

They  were  settled  peacefully,  swiftly,  snd 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  newspapers  and  the 
union. 

Three  m.onths  ago  the  publishers  of 
Seattle  s  tw-o  big  dally  news^xvpers  signed 
a  new  a-year  contrnct  with  the  prln'lng 
tr»clo«  vm; ms  This  con'rivct  granvetl  Uie 
same  imjir'  .envnts  in  w.tgfii  and  fringe 
t)c.,r;'. '.I  t,:.i'  l'.;',i-.l  ;):::'.cr«.  slereo* 
IVljeii.  M.il  othpr  111;'.  i.«  lm\i>  been  trying 
pitUenUy,  far  m.u.y  inoulbs.  t>>  neg^aute 
wi'.h    tho  Oregoiunn  mul  Oregon   Joufiml 

Ihon  why  d  >oa  i'utCaiul  hi%\«  a  neWNp'tprr 
•  triko? 

Why  all  the  buterni>s«»  Why  all  the  c  .i» 
Wliv  thn  inconvenience" ■•  Why  the  lir  Krn 
friPiid'ihlp*^  Why  the  sickening  iJght  of  ini- 
p<-)r*'*d  «"rikebreakers  scuttllnf  Into  the 
Orfgonian  building? 

There  is  mly  one  reason'  This  strike  wnn 
deliberately  planned  and  Incited  bv  the 
Oregonlan  and  the  Journal. 

To  be  more  accurate.  It  wts  planned  by 
the  Oregonlan's  absentee  owner,  Samuel 
Newhouse,  of  New  York,  who  somehow  holds 
the  locally  owned  Jotirnal  as  his  captive 
partner. 

The  newspaper  unions  didn't  want  the 
strike.  They  tried  desperately  to  avoid  It. 
They  offered  one  compromise  after  another 
In  their  efforts  to  reach  a  peaceful  and 
honorable  settlement. 

What  did  they  get  in  return  from  the 
publishers? 
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Tliey  got  ultimatums.  They  got  delays. 
They  got  legalistic  maneuvers.  They  got 
evasions  and  runarounds.  They  got  demands 
that  the  publishers  knew  no  union  could 
accept. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Typographical  Union 
reports  "They  kept  goading,  prodding, 
needling,  stalling,  evading.  If  we  dared  to 
back  down  on  one  issue,  we  knew  they  would 
replace  it  with  a  new  and  more  impossible 
demand.  Finally  we  reached  the  only  pos- 
sible conclusion:   They  wanted  us  t,o  strike" 

If  anyone  still  doubts  that  this  strike  w.-is 
deliberately  planned  by  the  publishers,  let 
him  consider  this  evidence: 

1.  The  lightning  speed  with  which  dozens 
Of  professi  .nal  strikebreakers  appeared  In 
Portland  from  cities  thousands  of  miles 
away. 

2.  In  Reno  last  July,  a  group  of  profes- 
aional  strikebreakers  told  a  Por -land  woman 
that  they  h;id  "a  date  to  break  a  strike  in 
Portland  next  winter"  These  men  were 
then  working  behind  picket  lines  at  the  Reno 
Gazette  and  Jmirnal 

3  The  Oregonlan  i  If  not  the  Journal  1  car- 
ries strike  insurance  covering  all  losses  for 
60  days 

4  Gov  Mark  Hatfield  offered  to  mediate  a 
settlement  of  the  strike,  and  the  unions 
promptly  accepted.  The  Oregonlan  and 
Journal   flatly   rejected    the  Governor's  offer. 

Finally,  consider  this  fact: 

Samuel  Newhouse,  absentee  owner  of  the 
Oregonlan.  owns  13  other  new.spapyers  In  the 
East  and  Midwest.  Since  last  June,  six  of 
these  newspapers  have  peacefully  negotiated 
new  long-term  contracts  with  the  printing 
trades  unions. 

None  of  the  so-called  "issues"  of  the  Port- 
land strike  were  raised  by  Newhouse 's  repre- 
eentatlves  In  these  negotiations. 

We  can  draw  only  one  conclusion:  New- 
house  deliberately  chfise  Portland  as  his 
battleground.  He  ordered  his  local  managers 
to  force  a  strike  He  decided  to  tear  this 
town  apart,  If  necessary,  in  a  cold-blLxxied 
grab    for    more    money    and    power. 

Why  did  he  chcxjse  Portland? 

There  Is  one  obvious  an.svi'er  Newhouse 
wants  to  buy  the  Oregonlan's  afternxjn 
competitor,  the  Journal.  A  long  strike  will 
bleed  the  Jouriial  white,  while  the  Oreconian 
Is  propped  up  by  Its  strike  Insurance  and  by 
the  profits  from  31  other  Newhouse  news- 
pa}>er8.   magazines,    and   TV  stations 

Why  has  the  Journal  fallen  into  the  New- 
house  trap'' 

The  newspaper  unions  have  repeatedly  of- 
fered to  negotiate  independently  with  the 
Journal  But  the  Journal  remaliu  a  captive 
in  the  Oregonlan  building.  She  no  longer 
"fllea  with  her  own  wings  " 

Da   SrsiNn's  Sumon-  MiNraTsa  AaKi  Ncwe 
Ht«ixi  Facth 

The  public's  stake  m  the  current  strtke- 
lockout  at  I»»>rtUnd'i  two  dally  ni>w»pn[M<rs 
wrm  iho  subject  of  Dr  Rlrhard  M  Mlelner's 
•ormon  Ust  Sunday  Dr  Htelner  Is  minister 
t.f  the  T\nK  Unitarian  Church 

Dr  NtPlnor  depl(W«»d  the  fact  Uiat  the 
public  U  without  adequate  Information  \jpon 
which  to  render  a  Judgment  In  dispute 
'We  are  dependent  upon  rumors  and  upon 
the  biased  itntements  printed  by  the  party 
that  has  control  of  the  main  avenue  of  In- 
formation," he  declared. 

He  called  for  the  trutli,  and  asked'  "Can 
we  trust  the  newspajjers  to  give  us  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth?" 

Half-truths,  he  noted,  "can  be  as  deceptive 
as  outright  lies  " 

Dr  Stelner  said  there  are  two  reasons  for 
the  public's  confusion  over  the  newspaper 
strike  "In  the  first  place,"  he  said,  "they 
cannot  believe  that  the  right  Is  all  on  one 
side,  and  as  far  as  the  printed  word  Is  con- 
cerned, only  one  side  has  access  to  the  news- 


papers and  It  quite  obviously  considers  itself 
to  be  without  fault  in  the  present  contro- 
versy." 

He  continued: 

•  When  It  comes  to  presenting  their  caee 
to  the  public,  the  newspapers  have  all  the 
advantage  We  are,  as  a  result,  surfeited  with 
rtunors.  Whether  these  rumors  are  delib- 
erately Incited  or  not,  no  one  can  say. 
Whether  there  Is  any  truth  In  them  or  not. 
no  one  can  say  We  are  told,  for  example, 
that  the  strike  Is  a  plot  by  the  Oregonlan 
to  take  over  tlie  Oregon  Journal,  which  has 
been  in  financial  difficulties.  This  has  been 
denied,  but  anyone  reading  the  denial  must 
Wonder  if  the  publishers  have  not  left  them- 
selves an  out  when  they  say  'at  this  time' 
they  do  not  contemplate  an  absorption  of  the 
Oregon  Journal  Into  the  Newhouse  chain. 

"We  have  heard  that  the  Issue  Is  feather- 
bedding,'  that  the  union  ri'fuses  to  settle  the 
issue  as  to  how  many  men  shall  work  on  a 
machine  for  stereotyping  that  the  Oregonlan 
says  it  Is  going  to  purchase  I  have  heard 
It  reported  on  one  hand  that  the  union  Is 
willing  to  arbitrate  the  number  of  men  on 
the  machine  when.  as.  and  if  It  Is  delivered. 
I  have  heard  that  the  machine  Is  not  actually 
in  existence,  that  one  was  made  In  Germany, 
imjxirted  to  Montreal.  Canada,  and  there  it 
developed  so  many  defects  It  had  to  be  re- 
turned for  redesign,  that  no  one  knows 
whether  the  new  machine  will  prove  effective 
or  not. 

"If  this  Is  the  Issue  that  Is  holding  up  the 
settlement  of  the  strike.  If  the  Journal  is 
not  Interested  in  this  machine,  how  dc>es  It 
haprx-n  that  the  Journal  lends  itself  to  this 
issue?  This  is  a  fair  question.  I  think,  and 
one  which  ought  to  be  answered,  but  how 
are  we  to  find  the  answer?  How  are  we  to 
get  It? 

"Featherbedding  Is  a  real  problem  and  will 
become  more  acute  as  automation  lncrea.se6. 
Its  solution  does  not  lie  In  strikes  or  lock- 
out, but  in  statesmanship. 

"I  have  heard  It  rtmiored  that  the  Orego- 
nlan does  not  want  to  settle  the  strike  until 
Its  insurance  strike  benefits  rtin  out,  by 
which  time  It  hopes  to  have  brought  the 
Journal  and  the  unions  to  their  knees.  The 
benefits,  by  the  way.  make  It  possible.  I  am 
told,  to  pay  strikers  $200  a  week.     Is  It  true? 

"The  newspapers  must  be  cognizant  of 
these  rumors,  but  they  have  not  aflftrmed  or 
denied  them. 

"I  have  heard  It  rumored  that  the  Orego- 
nlan and  the  Journal  are  out  to  'bust  the 
unions.'  that  they  are  Insisting  upon  an 
'open  shop'  from  repwrters  to  pwesamen.  If 
these  rumor*  are  true  ( and  I  do  not  say  they 
are  true  because  I  do  not  know)  they  ought 
to  be  matters  of  public  concern 

"With  the  conaoUdatlon  of  newipapera 
that  li  taking  place  all  over  the  country — 
and  the  Newhouse  inlereate  are  plitylng  a 
maJikT  part  in  three  coneolldatUms  -  the  la- 
tua  market  for  thiMie  whose  only  nkillt  are  In 
newii{>«prr  work  1p  bolng  dimlnUhed  Th\i» 
In  an  oppn  sltop,  the  wagf  vcale  li  apt  to  be 
deproMrd  for  ihprc  arp  an  increaalhit  num- 
brr  t>f  appUrniite  for  every  Job,  and  the  law 
of  svipply  and  dpmand  when  not  protected 
by  unionism,  works  Just  as  well  in  thf  labor 
market  ae  It  does  In  the  marts  of  trade. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  tragic  consequences  of 
the  present  controversy  Is  the  Job  uncer- 
tainty of  the  men  and  women  who  have 
dedicated  their  Uvea  to  the  profession  of 
Journalism  and  who  have  given  to  the  city 
of  Portland  high  examples  of  professional 
competency  as  reporters,  some  of  them  win- 
ning  national    awards   for  their   work 

"Indeed,  the  Pultizer  Prize,  which  the 
Oregonlan  boasts  of,  was  won  for  them  by 
guild  members  who  are  now  uncertain  as  to 
the  future  of  their  Jobs." 

Dr  Stelner  noted  the  publishers'  charge 
that  by  respecting  the  picket  lines  and  stay- 
ing   off    their    Jobs,    members    of    tlie    News- 


paper Guild  and  the  craft  unions  have 
broken  their  contracts.  "This  may  be  true," 
he  said,  "but.  If  It  Is  true,  the  newspapers 
have  recourse  to  the  courts  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  for  damages.  So  far,  I  have 
heard  of  no  threat  of  such  suit. 

"Surely  the  newspaper  publishers  are  not 
so  naive  as  to  believe  that  those  who  owe  so 
much  to  their  unions  would  cross  a  picket 
line.  The  union  movement  is  ba^ed  on  soli- 
darity. If  unions  don't  hang  together,  tbey 
shall  surely  hang  separately  to  quote  a 
much  honored  and  revered  Revolutionary 
leader" 

In  conclusion  Dr.  Stelner  declared  that  the 
responsibility  both  of  the  unions  and  of  tbe 
publishers  In  the  present  controversy  It  Ot 
cx)ncern  to  the  public  "and  we  ought  to  make 
known  our  concern  to  those  who  have  ac- 
cepted the  responsibility  to  keep  us  in- 
formed." 


(Prom  the  Guild  Reporter,  Washington.  DC, 
Dec    11.  1959] 

PoRTLAhn)  Papees  Ctt  Off  Guild  Blue  Cross 
Program 

Portland.  Orec— The  Oregonian  and  the 
Oregon  Journal  are  squeezing  guild  members 
in  a  frantic  attempt  to  force  them  back  to 
work  across  the  picket  llnec  of  striking 
stereotypers. 

First  step  In  the  squeeze  was  an  announce- 
ment by  the  papers  Friday.  December  4.  that 
guild  members  and  their  families  would  be 
ctit  off  from  Blue  Cross  coverage  under  the 
plans  at  the  two  aallies. 

Management  rejected  a  proposal  by  the 
Portland  Guild  that  the  health  and  welfare 
trust  be  continued  and  coverage  maintained, 
with  premiums  to  be  deducted  from  salaries 
when  the  strike  is  over. 

The  guild  promptly  reached  agreement 
with  Blue  Cross  to  establish  a  new  Interim 
hospitalization  and  surgical  plan  for  Its  mem- 
bers. Identical  In  both  benefits  and  costs 
with  previous  coverage  at  the  Oregonlan  and 
the  Journal 

The  plan  adds  a  >13  a  month  premium  for 
each  member  to  the  financial  burden  during 
the  strike  The  cost  to  the  local,  with  some 
160  members  out.  will  be  more  than  $2,000 
a  month  over  and  above  routine  opatatlog 
costs  and  regular  benefits  for  membera  and 
depjendents. 

If  Blue  Cross  coverage  had  been  allowed  to 
lapse,  however,  maternity  benefits  would 
have  been  lost  for  the  wives  of  several  guilda- 
men  because  of  interrupted  membership. 

The  two  papers  followed  up  the  welfare 
cutoff  with  a  series  of  weekend  telephone 
calls  and  letters  seeking  to  induce  guild 
members  to  return  to  work.  The  mewagaa 
were  made  up  of  veiled  threata,  promisee,  and 
plain  pleading     There  were  no  defectors, 

OuUd  uniu  at  both  papers  have  been  hon- 
oring the  stereoiyperi  picket  lines  slnoe  the 
strike  began,  November  ft  Prtnters,  preas* 
men.  maUeri.  engraver*,  and  oUier  crafte  al»o 
hnvf  refvieed  to  work  dvtring  the  strike.  ITU 
meinbert  Joined  the  picket  line  when  they 
found  the  plant  doors  locked  and  guarded 
against  them  and  their  positions  filled  by 
strikebreakers  on  the  flnt  day  of  the  walkout. 

With  the  help  of  the  ttrlkebreakeri,  plus 
■upervisors  and  ntiier  nonunion  pereonnel, 
the  Oregonlan  and  the  Journal  have  man- 
aged to  publish  a  combined  dally  edition 
under  the  flag*  of  both  papers  The  plant 
and  equipment  of  S.  I.  Newhouse's  Orego- 
nlan are  being  used  to  produce  the  hybrid. 

Despite  a  claimed  press  run  of  more  than 
600,000  and  more  than  5  weeks  of  operation, 
the  combination  paper  still  Is  little  more 
than  a  throwaway  Circulation  is  haphazard. 
Carriers  report  mounting  losses.  Advertis- 
ing space  is  rationed  and  a  growing  number 
of  merchants  have  switched  to  spot  tele- 
vision and  radio  commercials. 

A  telephone  poll  of  Portland  residents  by 
guild      members,      using      scientific      polling 
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methods,  revealed  that  some  15  percent  of 
the  papers'  readers  have  canceled  their  sub- 
Bcrlptlona.  Losses  In  the  suburban  a^id  State 
areas,  whwe  circulation  has  been  cut  most 
sharply,  may  send  the  cancellation  total  to 
20  percent,  the  pollsters  estimate. 

The  cancellation  campaign  picked  up  mo- 
mentum after  the  first  of  the  month.  Many 
residents  had  been  reluctant  to  inflict  losses 
on  carrier  boys  by  stopping  delivery  in  mid- 
Noyember. 

Advertisers,  too,  are  rejecting  even  ra- 
tioned space  In  the  face  of  the  rate  policy 
adopted  by  the  Oregonlan-Jo'ornal.  For 
space  In  the  combined  paper,  the  adverti.ser 
pays  twice— once  to  the  Oregonian  and  once 
to  the  Journal. 

Within  the  past  2  weeks,  management's 
stand  on  two  of  the  key  Issues  In  the  ."Strike 
appeared  ludicrous  In  the  light  of  develop- 
menta  elsewhere. 

The  Oregonian  has  Insisted  that  the 
stereotypers  agree  only  one  man  will  be  nec- 
essary to  opjerate  a  new  OCTman  plate-cant- 
ing machine  It  has  not  even  ordered  yet 
and  which  Is  not  yet  In  use  anywhere  in  the 
cxjuntry. 

On  November  27,  the  union  reached  agree- 
ment on  the  same  question  with  all  three 
Detroit  newspapers  under  substantially  the 
same  terms  it  has  offered  the  Oregonian: 
that  the  manning  Issue  will  be  negotiated 
by  the  parties  when  and  If  the  machine 
Is  Installed  and  both  sides  have  had  a  chJince 
to  see  It  in  operation. 

The  Portland  papers  also  Insist  they  will 
sign  no  \inlon  contracts  under  which  fore- 
men remain  members  of  the  union,  on  the 
gounds  that  this  creates  a  closed  shop  in 
violation    of   the   Taft-Hartley    Act. 

That  question,  too,  was  settled  in  Detr'lt 
by  leaving  the  choice  of  membership  to  the 
Individual. 

And  on  November  25,  the  US.  Court  of 
Appeals  In  Washington.  D.C  ,  ruled  that  a 
contract  Is  not  necessarily  an  Illegal  clnced 
shop  Just  because  the  foreman  is  a  member 
of  the  union. 

The  unions  also  turned  up  new  evidence 
that  the  strike  was  deliberately  provoked  by 
management  in  an  attempt  to  turn  the 
plants  Into  open  shops  In  all  departments. 

Two  visitors  to  Portland  reported  they 
had  met  one  of  the  strikebreakers  now  In  the 
city — James  Younger,  of  Fort  Smith,  Ark  — 
In  Reno,  Nev.,  last  spring  and  summer.  Tliey 
s&ld  that  on  hearing  they  would  be  In  Port- 
land later  In  the  year.  Younger  replied: 
"We'll  see  ycu  in  Portland." 

The  names  and  origins  of  more  than  70 
of  the  strikebreakers  were  printed  in  the 
Oregon  Labor  Press,  a  weekly  owned  by  U 
AFL-CIO  unions  and  councils  in  the  State. 
Several  of  the  scabs  were  identified  a.s  re- 
cruit^ of  Bloor  Schleppev  and  Shirley  Klein 
In  other  newspaper  strikebreaking  attempts 
around  the  country. 

Part  of  the  list  was  read  to  the  public  by 
Guild  President  Bob  Sh-ilts  on  a  half-hour 
TV  program  produced  by  the  Inter -Strike 
Policy  Committee,  headed  by  Charles  Dale. 
ANG  International  representative. 

The  program,  which  aroused  a  sto.'-m  of 
comment  in  the  community,  featured  a  series 
of  Interviews  with  union  officials,  r^ink-and- 
file  plcketers,  and  strikers'  wives  It  was  the 
third  half-hour  TV  program  sponsored  by 
the  committee  since  the  start  of  the  dispute. 
The  rxjUcy  commi'tee  al.so  Is  sponso.'-ing  10 
5-minute  news  broadcasts  a  week,  divided  be- 
tween two  radio  stations. 

Preparation  of  the  newsra-=:.s  ar.i  other 
publicity  and  public  relations  material  Is 
being  carried  out  by  guild  mem.bers.  The 
local  Is  continuing,  too.  the  production  and 
distribution  of  handbills  and  Its  work  with 
the  Inter-Union  Speakers'  Bureau.  Local 
President  Shults  already  ha.s  addressed  stu- 
dent and  faculty  groups  at  three  of  Port- 
land's four  colleges. 


One  temporary  setback — the  loss  of  Its 
In'orim  headquarters — was  met  and  over- 
come by  the  local.  The  guild  was  evicted 
from  a  vacant  st-ure  It  had  rented  on  South- 
west Broadway  Just  before  a  wre(  king  crew 
denioUshed  the  building  to  make  way  for  a 
new  23-story  Hilton  h-jtel.  The  Iwoal's  new 
headquarters  consists  of  a  second-il  "jr  suite 
of  c-Caces  formerly  .<rupltxl  by  a  firm  of  labor 
att<jrneys. 


[From  the  Guild  Reporter.  Washington,  DC, 
I>c   25,  1959] 

OREGON'    SrRIKEBRE.\K£-R — PrOBE    ScT ST.\TK 

Group  Orders  Stxtdy  of  Scab  Use 

Portland,  Orec — The  stereotypers"  strike 
against  Portland's  two  dally  newspapers 
rolled  into  the  sixth  week  with  developments 
on  every  front  except  the  bargaining  table. 

Management  suffered  two  setb;u?k3  during 
the  week. 

The  Oregon  Legislative  Interim  C'-'mml-.- 
tee  on  Labor  Managenier.t  Relations  ordered 
a  speciai  invest..;  t'lon  January  9  on  the 
use  of  im^p'jrted  strikebreakers  and  their  ef- 
fect on  collective  bargaining.  The  motion 
clearly  aim.ed  at  the  Portland  newspaper 
strike  wa^  passed  unanlmiously. 

Unions  were  on  hand  for  the  comjnittee's 
session  In  the  State  capital  at  Salem.  They 
were  prepared  t-j  In'rxluce  evidence  on  or- 
ganized strikebreaking.  The  c<.)n;mi*  tee,  how- 
ever, preferred  t^  >  call  a  spcc.al  session  to 
hear  the  expl  xsive  testiminv. 

The  Oregon  ''A.ure  and  H  ■'.ir  Commission 
was  advised  at  iis  regular  meeting  that 
women  teletype-setter  op»'rators  were  being 
worked  72  hiurs  per  week  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  C'jaiblned  Oregunlan-Oregon  Jour- 
nal at  the  Oregonian  plant. 

The  commi-ssion  voted  2  to  1  to  order  the 
companies  to  obey  State  law  In  limiting  the 
woikweek  to  44  hours  for  women  employees. 
Th.;  commission  also  noted  that  under  this 
law  women  may  be  worked  a  maximum  of  60 
hours   under    emergency   conditions. 

Both  events  received  extensive  radio  and 
TV  coverage.  The  strike  newspaper,  called 
the  OrejQurnal  by  those  on  the  picket  lines, 
ga;e  the  stories  the  kissed  zf."  news  treat- 
ment. But  management  trurrrpeted  on  the 
front  page  the  return  to  work  of  eight 
guildsmen  on  December  14.  Several  others 
trii  kled  back  to  work  during  the  week,  brlng- 
Ini?  to  14  the  number  of  defectors  from  ths 
guild's  ranks. 

The  group  Included  several  leaders  of  a 
ba:k-to-work  movement  launched  the  week 
before.  This  issue  was  met  head-on  at  a 
membership  meeting  of  the  local.  After  2 
hours  of  debate,  the  back-to-work  motion 
wa5  re.soundlngly  defeated  117  to  23  by  se- 
cret written  ballot.  The  night  before  the 
str.ke  started  the  local  voted  68  to  30.  also  by 
secret  ballot,  to  respect  the  picket  line. 

Bob  Shults.  PNG  president,  said  he  and 
otter  guildsmen  had  the  highest  respect  for 
others  In  the  back-to-work  movement  who 
continue  to  observe  the  picket  line.  "We  are 
proud  that  they  are  honoring  the  rights  of 
others  by  obeying  the  mandate  of  the  ma- 
jority as  recorded  by  a  secret  ballot,"  he  said. 

When  the  first  seven  defectors  arrived  at 
the  Oregonian  plant  they  found  a  mass 
picket  line  of  125  persons.  Radio  and  TV 
were  on  the  scene  to  cover  the  Incident. 

One  radio  station's  news  director  handed  a 
microphone  to  Shults  on  the  sidewalk  and 
asked  what  effect  the  defections  would  have 
on  the  morale  of  the  guild.     Shults  replied: 

"The  guild  Is  a  thinking  man's  union,  a 
few  members  Just  filtered  through  the  picket 
line." 

The  remark  was  widely  quoted  and  tape 
recordings  of  the  live  broadcast  were  repeat- 
ed on  subsequent  news  programs. 

Publishers  of  the  Oregonian  and  the  Jour- 
nal have  flatly  refused  to  accept  mediation 
through  Gov.  Mark  Hatfield  or  through  an 


Impartial  factfinding  panel  as  suggested  by 
both  the  Governor  and  Senator  Ku  hard  L. 
Net-bcrger. 

More  than  3  weeks  ago,  the  P'TtjAr.d  news- 
paper unions  accepted  the  GoTernTs  Ter 
of  personal  mediation,  but  the  publishers 
would  have  no  part  of  It. 

This  week.  Senator  Neiibercwi  Buggested 
that  the  Governor  app>olnt  "a  citizen's  fact- 
finding panel  of  the  utmost  ImpartlaJlty  and 
Integrity  to  help  clarify  the  bw^iAs  Ui  the 
present  Portland  newspaper  strike  " 

Again  the  unions  agreed,  buv  the  publish- 
ers brushed  aside  the  suggestion 

The  Portland  Guild  represents  tfce  news- 
rooms of  the  two  papers  and  Laalde  otrcula- 
tlon  at  the  Journal. 

For  the  first  month  of  the  strike  raanage- 
ment  had  let  It  be  known  Uiav  any  guilds- 
man  would  have  to  be  rehln»d  t<^  get  his  Job 
back.  After  the  solid  5-to-!  r<Ka  to  defeat 
the  back-to-work  movement  m/vnjvfement 
launched  a  whirlwind  campaign  &4  "weak 
sisters  "  with  the  offer  that  thny  oould  go 
back  to  work  Just  as  If  tbaf  had  never 
missed  a  day  on  the  Job. 

Honey  works  where  vinegar  did  Bo<  man- 
agement found  out. 

The  defectors  leaped  from  the  frying  pan 
to  the  fire  as  far  as  their  hospital  and  life 
insurance  plan  Is  concerned.  They  cant 
work  enough  shifts  In  December  t<i  be  cov- 
ered In  January  under  the  Joint  guild-man- 
agement tnxst  fund  and  most  certainly  the 
hard-pressed  guild  treasury  U  nut  k  'ing  to 
pay  the  $1580  per  person  bill  f'r  them. 

"Instead  of  declaring  supplementary  local 
benefits  for  members  from  the  generous  do- 
nations of  other  guilds  we  are  playing  the 
hospital  and  life  Insurance  f'»r  ail  guilds- 
men  resp>ectlng  the  picket  line,"  Shults  ex- 
plained. This  cost  PNG  almost  12.400  for 
December  coverage.  The  locai  faces  a  12  200 
bill  for  January  coverage  for  Its  130  members 
still  off  their  Jobs. 

The  plan  provides  either  Blue  Cross  or 
Kaiser  Permanente  hospital  and  surgicai  cov- 
erage and  $4,000  life  Insurance. 

Management  apparently  was  stung  by  the 
latest  In  a  series  of  TV  shows  .ipou.sored  by 
the  newspaper  unions.  The  newspapers  re- 
printed the  speeches  of  the  fo^ir  panel  m.em- 
bers  and  then  denounced  them  in  two 
columns  of  12-polnt  typ>e.  It  t<>f*  a  full 
page  of  space. 

The  bitterest  and  longest  Nivat*  In  the 
editorial  were  directed  at  Ch.v'.os  IM.>  t-  .i.d 
International  representative  a.s.sigTVMi  to 
Portland  for  the  strike  emergency.  Dale  had 
blistered  management  for  the  Importation 
of  115  professional  strike  breakers  into  Ita 
mechanical  departments.  Tlie  TV  show* 
have  been  hurting  management  as  they  urg« 
the  public  to  cancel  their  subscriptions. 

One  nonunion  telephone  operator  said 
"The  switchboard  lights  up  like  a  Chrtstmfis 
tree  the  instant  the  prograx*  U  o^er  and 
continues  that  way  for  several  hours  as  peo- 
ple cancel  their  papers." 

Careful  Investigation  shows  the  combined 
paper  Is  down  more  than  100,000  In  circu- 
lation. Advertisers,  however,  are  charged 
the  regular  rates  by  both  papers  for  rationed 
ads  appearing  In  the  combined  edlUoo. 

The  weekly  Oregon  Labor  Press,  In  carry- 
ing the  union  story  to  Portland's  citizenry, 
pushed  up  the  press  run  of  its  December  18 
Issue  to  100,000. 

Planned  for  the  year-end  is  nn  edition  of 
275,000,  to  be  mailed  to  virtually  every  resi- 
dence In  the  Portland  metropolitan  area. 
The  eight-page  Issue  will  eliminate  all  ad- 
vertising and  regular  features  and  will  tell 
the  Portland  strike  story  from  Its  beginning. 
Six  striking  editorial  staff  members,  plus 
artists  and  photographers  on  assignment, 
will  aid  editor  Jim  Goodsell  in  production. 
Locked-out  ITU  mailers  have  volunteered 
to  work  over  the  Christmas  weekend  to  get 
the  paper  Into  the  malls. 
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The  st^reotrpers  are  on  strike  at  P'-rtland. 
The  ITU  printers  and  mailers  are  on  the 
picket  1  lies  carrying  lockout  bannera. 
Pressmen  engravers,  machinists,  and  mem- 
bers of  other  unions  are  respectlne  the 
picket  hies.  Teamsters  emplwved  b\  the 
Journal  are  also  on  the  picket  line. 

[From  th  >  Oregon  Labor  Press,  Dt-c   25,  1959) 

The  Newspaper  Strikje  Stort:  There  Is  An- 
other ;5roE — Employees  Ask  Only  TutiR 
Day  FN  Court 

This  is  an  appeal  to  your  sense  of  fair 
play. 

It  Is  the  story — spread  across  this  special 
Issue  of  the  Oregon  Labor  Press — of  a  news- 
paper strike  in  Portland. 

The  publishers  have  described  their  ver- 
sion of  the  dispute  as  the  facts.  Their 
union  eciployecs  believe  that  these  fact.a 
are  biased,  slaiued,  and  in  some  cases,  c>ut- 
rlght  untiTiths. 

Here  Is  the  employees'  side.  Openly  and 
honestly,  they  say  it  Is  their  side.  It  Is  a 
Bide  whlc'i  has  not.  ui^furtunately,  been  tuld 
by  the  publishers  of  the  Oregonian  and  Ore- 
g  >n  J'lurr.al. 

We  a^k  (ji.Iy  that  you  read — and  then  de- 
cide wher"  the  truth  is  to  be  foniid. 

"ITie  pr:>sent  ncw.spapf-r  strike  is  not  an 
ordinary  labor  dispute.  It  Is  not  over  wages. 
It  Is  not  over  any  clear-cut  issue.  There  has 
not  been  good  faith  bargaining  by  the  pub- 
lishers to  settle  It. 

In  short,  we  believe  this  Is  an  employer- 
forced  strike. 

We  belijve  it  was  provoked,  deliberately,  by 
the  publishers  of  the  Oregonian  and  Oregon 
Journal  to  destroy  unions — unions  whose 
members  are  your  friends  and  neighbors  in 
every  par .  of  the  Portland  area. 

We  saj  this  for  several  compelling  rea- 
sons: 

1.  A  Ripubllcan  Governor,  Mark  Hatfield, 
offered  tr  m.edlate  a  settlem.ent  r >f  the  strike. 
He  was  iirired  to  do  so  by  lyth  the  Portland 
and  the  C'r<  v:  ■:.  C  ■^mcU  of  Cliurrhes. 

The  O  vcr:.  ,r  u^^rced.  The  unions  agreed. 
Tlie  {;i!.:,-h'>rs  fl.iTly  refu.-^ed. 

A  Denifx-raTlc  US  .Senator.  Richard  L. 
NtrarRCiR.  urged  the  «]  polnUTient  of  a  cltl- 
zfT,s'  fwtflnding  committee  to  clarify  tlio 
strike  iM.ies  for  tlie  pul)llc. 

The  ui.l m.-*  welcomed  th.e  suggestion.  The 
publUhef  fintly  refused 

(Btith  new'piprrs.  over  the  years,  hnve 
praised  Oieg  i.  Cr  vernors  f  ir  nuHliatlr.g  labor 
disputes  Tl.ev  have  recomn^ended  fact- 
finding ts  a  method  of  settling  strikes.  But 
now  the  publishers  reject  these  remedies  in 
their  own  strike.  We  can  only  conclude  that 
they  don't  want  to  settle  this  strike — and 
they  doiit  want  the  public  to  know  the 
facts  ) 

2  Every  strike  Issue  labeled  as  a  "key 
Issiie"  by  the  Portland  publishers  also  was  an 
Issue  In  Detroit  recently.  In  Detroit,  each  of 
these  Isiuee  was  settled  without  a  strike, 
without  months  of  negotiation,  without  blt- 
terneaa. 

In  7  hours  of  gf>-i<i  faith  bargalnlne, 
tlie.'ie  l.si  uee  were  settled  by  Detroit's  three 
n-iajor  new«;paper8  and  the  Stereotypers' 
Union — <>n  terms  to  which  Portland's  strik- 
ing stereotypers  would  agree  this  very  min- 
ute. 

Every  issue  settled — In  7  hours.  They 
were  not  settled  here,  we  believe,  because 
the  Portland  publishers  wanted  this  strike. 
3.  The  Stereotypers'  Union  has  offered 
many  compromises  and  concessions,  both  be- 
fore and  if  ter  the  strike  began.  But  the  Ore- 
gonian and  Journal  have  met  each  compro- 
mise with  a  new  and  tougher  demand. 

We  believe  this  proves  that  the  publishers 
wanted  the  strike — and  that  now  they  want 
It  to  continue.  How  different  from  the  7- 
hour  settlement  of  the  same  Issues  in  De- 
troit.    How  different  from  the  peaceful  ue- 
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gotiatlon  of  new  union  contracts  by  both 
dally  newspapers  In  our  sister  city  of  Seattle, 

4  The  Oregonian  and  Journal  have  con- 
tinued t.o  publish  a  Joint  newspaper  by  the 
wholesale  Impxirting  of  professioi^al  strike- 
breakers— most  of  them  from  the  Deep  South 
and  <.»ilier   far-away  States. 

Many  am'>ng  the  116  identified  strikebreak- 
ers have  police  records.  Several  of  tiieni 
came  armed — at  least  one  with  an  lllet-al 
sawed-off  shotgun.  All  break  strikes  for  sal- 
aries— premium  salaries  ranging  to  $300  a 
week  plus  expenses. 

Several  of  these  strikebreakers  knew  as 
long  as  5  months  ago  that  they  were  p  me 
to  be  needed  In  Portland  this  year  Tl.>  y 
were  alerted  long  before  the  Stereoty;>ers 
Union  had  even  opened  neg'UlatKms  witli 
the  Oregonian  and  Journal  publishers, 

6  Strike  insurance,  a  new  device  in  labor 
relations,  has  enabled  the  Portland  pub- 
lishers to  Import  their  strikebreakers  Strike 
Insurance  Is  the  reason  why  they  defiantly 
refuse  the  proferred  help  of  the  Go%'ernor, 
why  they  defiantly  refuse  to  barcaln  in  g<:x^d 
faith  with  the  unions  of  their  longtime  em- 
ployees. 

Strike  insurance  means  the  Oregonian  and 
Journal  are  collecting  II  milium  over  a  50- 
day  period — from  a  multl-mllUon-ddlar  in- 
surance account  held  in  a  Canadian  bank. 

This  not  only  means  that  the  publishers' 
losses  are  being  covered. 

What  Is  far  more  Important  Is  that  for  the 
8  weeks,  while  the  employees  try  to  serin. p 
along,  there  Is  absolutely  no  pressure  on  the 
publishers  to  negotiate  for  a  settlement  of 
the  strike. 

As  in  the  old  bloody  days  of  raw  caplt<illsm, 
management  can  try — literally — to  starve 
out  Its  employees,  while  It  loses  not  a  cent;. 
Tills  is  a  strange  situation  for  placid  Port- 
land and  its  once-venerated  hometown  news- 
papers. 

6  This  is  a  dispute  which  threatens  to 
make  Portland  a  one-newspaoer  city 

New  York  press  lord  Samuel  I  Newhouse, 
who  owns  the  Oregonian.  wants  the  locally 
owned  Journal 

If  he  gets  It,  he  Chn  save  millions  by 
mercer. 

If  he  pets  ft,  we  rr>n  expect  the  same  kind 
of  objectivity  on  all  subjects  that  the  hybrid 
Orcgonlan-Journal  has  provided  on  the  new  s 
of  this  strike.  Would  we  have  newspapers  or 
vlewspapers? 

HiGHER    PRICr.S    rotl-D    RESITt.T 

If  New !i'  use  buys  the  Journal,  watch 
prices  climb;  newspaper  merger  everywhere 
has  meant  higher  atlvertising  rates — and 
hence  higher  prices  on  tlie  food  and  mer- 
chandise you  buy. 

Tragically,  this  strike  never  would  have 
started  if  the  publishers  had  shown  good 
faith  In  bargaining  or  shown  the  slightest 
desire  for  honest  negotiation  of  a  labor 
contract. 

But  Uie  Oregonian  and  Journal  still  pro- 
fess to  believe  in  collective  bargaining.  In 
rejecting  Senator  Neubergek  s  fiictfinding 
proposal,  they  called  collective  bargaining 
the  "proper  procedure  for  settlement  of  sudi 
disputes." 

In  this  dispute,  tlie  publishers  have  made 
a  mockery  of  their  own  words.  They  have 
raised  demands  which  no  union  in  America 
could  accept — wholesale  elimination  of  union 
rights  won  In  years  of  honest  collective 
bargaining. 

Check  the  progress  on  the  Issues: 

Issue  So.  1 

Publishers  originally  demanded  one-man 
operation  of  a  German-made  plate-ca.=  tn.e 
machine  which  they  haven't  even  ordered  ai-.d 
which  the  stereotypers  have  never  s.een.. 
They  haven't  seen  It  because  there  Isn't  a 
single  one  In  operaUon  in  the  United  States. 

Stereotyp>er8  offered  to  negotiate  tlic  num- 
ber of  men  needed  to  run  tlie  machliie  when 


and  If  It  was  Installed.  As  a  further  conces- 
sion, they  agreed  to  no  work  stoppage  or 
strike  during  the  progress  of  such  negotia- 
tion. 

The  publishers  refused  the  offer.  Instead. 
they  added  a  new  demand — reexamination 
of  the  manning  of  other  equipment — a  ques- 
tion already  settled  by  the  collective  bar- 
gaining procedtire  tlie  publishers  •«/  they 
adm.lre. 

.Aiid.  incidentally,  the  Journal  has  no  in- 
terest m  the  machine.  Why  do€«  the  Journal 
support  the  Oreeonlan's  adamant  stand  on 
an  issue  that  means  nothing  to  the  Journal? 

I^^ue  So.  2 

Publishers  demanded  the  right  to  hire  sub- 
Etitu'cs.  which  the  union  always  has  pro- 
vided. Publisliers  said  this  system  h&s  forced 
hiring  of  men   at   overtime   rate*. 

The  stereotypers  offered  to  settle  this  point 
by  covering  ail  regular  shifts  at  straight- tune 
rates  and  xo  guarantee  no  penalty  shifts. 

The  publishers  refused.  Instead,  they 
again  added  a  new  demand — that  strike- 
breakers be  given  priority  and  seniority  over 
regular  employees  of  long  standing. 

Jss-ue  So.  3 

Publishers  demanded  that  fnremeti  decide 
for  themselves  whether  to  belong  to  a  «nlon. 

Tlie    sterei^tyi>ers   agreed. 

Box  score  on  the  thiree  issues: 

The  stereotypers  1  three  issues,  tbree  con- 
cessions, no  new  demands. 

The  publishers;  three  Issues,  no  sonces- 
plor.s.  five  new  demands. 

In  addition  to  the  two  mentioned,  they 
Insist  on  the  following: 

1  A  5-hour  Increase  In  tlie  irortcweek, 
with  no  increase  in  pay. 

2.  An  open  shop,  which  would  force  union 
men  to  work  side  by  side  with  strike- 
breakers. 

3    A  no  strike  clause  in  any  new  contract. 

This  is  the  type  of  collective  bargaining 
that  has  caused  the  publishers  to  resist  ap- 
pointment of  an  impartial  factfinding  body. 

Tills  is  the  way  management  serves  850 
employees  many  of  20  and  30  years'  service 
and  who,«ie  loyalty  would  not  p>ermit  them 
to  walk  o\il  on  mere  whim  or  caprlc*. 

EXTIRI    COMML'Nrrr    HtTRT 

B  it  this  strike  hurts  not  only  the  jobless 

employees. 

It  hurts  merchants — because  ot  restricted 
advertising  sold  at  prem.lum  rates,  because 
of  the  decreased  spending  pcwer  in  the  com- 
m.unlty.  Strikebreakers  take  the$r  money 
ba^k  to  Dixie. 

It  hurts  readers — because  of  an  tnlericr 
product  With  scant  local  news,  because  they 
have  grounds  now  to  be  distrustful  of  all 
objective  news  the  papers  may  p>rint. 

It  hurts  tlie  community — because  if  mo- 
no;x)ly  should  result,  Portland  will  be  a  city 
With  one  advertising  rate  and  one  voice — 
from  which  there  would  be  Tirtuaily  no 
&pj>eal. 

I>:.cumentatlon  of  the  arguments  we  make 
here  is  detailed  throughout  this  special  Issue 
of  the  Oregon  Labor  Press. 

Eead  it  and  decide  who  merits  yo«r  sup- 
ports— 850  longtime  citizens  of  our  com- 
munity who  have  miade  honest  attempts 
and  concessions  in  an  effort  to  end  the 
strike — or  Newhouse  and  the  professional 
strikebreakers  he  has  Imported  from  the 
South  to  destroy  the  unions  to  which  your 
friends  and   neighbors  belong. 

Those    New    "Oregonlans" — ^Rov^NG    Strike- 
breakers SrPPLAKT  POKT1.ANDB&S 

"All  are  potxi  i>eople.  most  of  them  married, 
a  large  perce:.t  cwnmg  their  own  homes  and 
paying  Oregon  taxes" 

nie  words  are  those  of  the  Oregonian- 
Journal.  us-ed  to  describe  the  personnel  now 
putting  out  the  combined  paper. 
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Tb«7  Kmaa  rMMUrlss.     Sscept  for  ona 

Tb«7  arant  tnu. 

Already,  tha  Labor  Praaa  haa  publiabad 
doeumentad  roaten  of  116  profeaalonal 
atrUcabraalcen  Importad  by  the  publUben. 

Soma  were  bare  wttbln  boiirs  after  the 
ftrlke  began — even  though  their  homes  are 
thouaands  uf  mllea  away.  Others  said,  aa 
long  aa  5  months  ago.  that  they  expected 
to  be  In  Portland  this  year. 

Take  William  Qlover  for  example. 

He  is  married — to  Justine  Glover,  who  has 
been  associated  with  him  In  strikebreaking 
attempts  across  the  country.  Including  this 
one. 

He  may  own  a  home — but  It  Is  not  In  Port- 
land. And  if  he  pays  Oregon  taxes.  It  is 
only  because  he  hcj  to  through  payroll  de- 
ductions. 

Glover.  34.  known  as  "Blno"  to  his  fellow 
strikebreakers,  has  worked  for  the  Schleppey- 
Kleln  firm,  an  organization  dedicated  to 
breaking  strikes — temporarily  seizing,  for  ex- 
orbitant pay,  the  Jobs  of  regular  employees 
out  on  strike. 

Before  coming  to  Portland  Just  after  the 
present  dispute  began  NovembeT  10.  Glnver 
was  Involved  as  a  strikebreaker  In  Zanetvllle. 
Ohio;  Houston;  YpsUantl.  Mich  :  Haverhill, 
Mass  .  and  Westchester  County,  N  Y 

Compare  him.  for  example,  to  Pred  Breck- 
on.  one  of  the  reg'xlar  newspaper  empicyees. 
whose  Jobs  the  strikebreakers  have  pirated. 

Breckon  Is  a  soft-spoken  printer  xho  has 
worked  at  the  Oregon  Journal  for  12  yeajs 

He  Is  proud  of  his  home  In  Vermont  Hills, 
a  home  into  which  he  has  welcomed  this 
year  a  Mexican  exchange  student. 

Fred  Breckon  votes  and  pays  Oregon  taxes, 
but  he  alao  does  a  host  of  things  in  the  com- 
munity which  are  not  required  of  him: 

He  was  one  of  the  flrst  volvmteer  workers 
at  the  Oregon  Museum  of  Science  and  In- 
dustry. He  Is  a  member  of  the  Mens  Oaj-den 
Club,  a  Mason,  a  reidlo  ham.  a  member  of 
the  Plrst  Presbyterian  Church. 

His  wife.  Lillian,  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Portland  PTA  council  and  a  State  beard 
member.     She  Is  on  the  YWCA  board. 

They  managed  to  send  their  oldest  son. 
Lyall.  to  Harvard,  and  now  he  works  for  the 
State  Department.  Their  other  son,  Garry, 
la  a  Wilson  High  sophomore. 

The  Breckons  now  get  the  bare  minimum 
Btrlke  benefits  provided  by  the  Internation- 
al Typographical  Union.  The  Glovers,  on 
the  other  hand,  together  make  close  to  $700 
a  week,  for  their  part  m  trying  to  break  a 
legitimate  strike. 

This  kind  of  activity  has  come  under  offi- 
cial scrutiny  several  times.  In  Westchester 
County.  N.Y..  for  example,  a  New  York  State 
legislative  committee  denounced  the  exist- 
ence of  a  strikebreaker  pool. 

A  similar  probe  has  been  undertaken  In 
Pennsylvania.  Now,  tn  Portland,  the  urg- 
lng«  of  responsible  public  officials  have  re- 
sulted In  the  scheduling  of  an  investigation 
by  the  legislative  Interim  committee  on  la- 
bor-management relations. 

The  Investigations  come  simply  because 
theae  people  are  strikebreakers,  who,  by 
their  exlatenoe.  the  New  York  committee 
concluded.  Incite  labor  strife  by  encouraging 
publishers  to  force  regular  employees,  good 
people,  out  on  strike. 


^Mi 


MissiNO  Btixnks — Famous  Reportehs  Honor 
Picket  Line 

Missing  these  days  from  Portland's  two 
dally  newspapers  are  the  bylines  of  reporters 
whoae  years  of  dedicated  service  have  won 
them  a  proud  place  in  American  newspaper 
history. 

Theae  are  the  bylines  of  members  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild,  members  who 
have  voted  overwhelmingly  to  support  their 
fellow  unions  In  the  strike  ag&lnat  the  Ora- 
gonlan  and  Oregon  Journal. 


Thay  are  bylines  which  have  earned  Port- 
land a  national  reputation  for  honesty  and 
Impartiality   in  reporting. 

The  men  and  women  supporting  this  strike 
have  won,  individually  or  for  their  pap>ers, 
alrooat  every  major  honor  in  American  jour- 
nalism—  the  Pulitzer  Prize,  the  Heywood 
Braun  Award.  Nleman  fellowships,  national 
ret:ognltlon  for  reporting  in  the  fields  of  gov- 
ernment, education,  traffic  safety,  and  avia- 
tion. 

Nleman  fellowships,  incidentally,  provide 
graduate  study  at  Harvard  University  for 
America's  outstanding  newspapermen  and 
newspafserwomen. 

Supp-orting  this  strike  are  news  reporters 
you  know : 

Wallace  Turner.  Oregonlan,  winner  of  two 
Heywood  Broun  Awards  (for  his  exposure  of 
scandal  in  sale  of  Indian  lands  and  for  In- 
vestigation of  vice  I ,  Nleman  fellow,  major 
contributor  to  the  winning  of  a  Pulitzer 
Prize. 

Donald  J  Sterling.  Jr..  Journal.  Nieman 
fellow  whose  reporting  of  city  government 
ar.d  of  other  stones  have  won  him  widespread 
respect  for  Impartiality,  for  accuracy. 

Wilma  M  irri.son.  Oregonlan.  one  of  Amer- 
ica's top  ecl'icati^n  reporters,  twice  winner  of 
the  National  Education  Writers  Association's 
tcp  award,  only  noneducator  ever  appointed 
t'  the  educational  policy  committee  of  the 
NEA  and  former  Oregon  Education  Citizen 
of  the  Year 

Stan  Weber,  Journal,  whose  down-the- 
rr.iddle  coverage  of  labor  disputes  has  earned 
h^m  respect  of  both  management  and  labor 
In  a  field  aa  expl'jslve  as  any  covered  by 
newspapers 

Mervin  Shoemaker.  Oregonian,  veteran  po- 
litical wrrer.  whose  views  are  sought  by  na- 
tional magazines. 

Stan  Durlund,  Journal,  whose  authorita- 
tive reporting  of  medical  affairs  has  gained 
him  the  confidence  of  bcjth  the  medical  pro- 
ffjssion  and  the  reading  public. 

Leverett  Richards,  Oregonlan,  national  au- 
thority In  the  aviation  field  i  he  flies  Jets 
himself  I.  public  inf  jrnia":  .n  officer  for  the 
An-iarctlc  Operation  Deep  Freeze  in  1956  and 
1357,  and  1957  winner  of  the  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Comxnerce  Awsird  for  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  aviation  in  Portland. 

J.  Edward  Held.  Jjurnal.  national  award 
winner  for  his  crime  reporting,  trusted  ajsso- 
ciate  of  FBI  agents  and  other  top  police  in- 
vestigators. 

Paul  Hauser,  Oregonlan.  veteran  of  the 
political  arena,  even  better  known  for  his 
human  interest  .etories  which  for  years  have 
drawn  both  tears  and  laughter  from  his 
readers. 

John  Pinch,  Journal,  whose  coverage  of 
the  waterfront  has  kept  readers  both  enter- 
tained and  Informed  on  vital  activities  In  a 
major  shipping  center 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  bylines  missing 
from  the  hybr.d  newspaper  now  being  printed 
by  Imported  strikebreakers  in  our  city 

And  the  rep<jrters  are  not  alone  in  the 
Newspaper  Guild  in  their  support  of  other 
unions. 

With  them  are  sports  writers  who  have 
covered  champ. onship  fights.  Rose  Bowl  and 
East-West  games,  national  basketball  cham- 
plOTiShlps.  national  golf  tournaments. 

With  them  are  the  society  edlUirs  and 
writers— at  ease  at  Portland's  most  exclusive 
parties.  In  the  most  exclusive  clubs— yet  now 
suppKDrtlng  a  newspaper  strike  and  lockout, 
lending   a  hand   In   union  activities. 

W.th  them  are  photographers,  risking  In- 
Jury  one  minute  at  flo(xls  and  fires,  the  next 
quietly  photographing  teenagers  who  win 
leads  m  senior  class  plays. 

With  them  are  women  In  the  newspapers' 
home  service  departments,  women  who 
answer  frantic  young  brides'  requests  for  In- 
structions on  cooking  elk  steaks. 

With  them  are  garden  experts  who  save 
your  roses  with  proper  pruning  instructions 


With  them  are  artists  whose  cartoona  can 
Infuriate  or  tickle,  whoae  deft  touches  save 
faded  photographs  brought  in  for  reproduc- 
tion 

These  are  the  men  and  women  of  the  Port- 
land Newspaper  Guild 

They  are  homeowners,  active  In  civic  af- 
fairs,  proud  of  their  city 

They  are  proud  of  their  role  In  American 
life. 

They  are  also  proud  of  their  union. 

Strikebreaking  Probe  Slated  bt  Legislators 

The  Importation  of  strikebreakers  and  Its 
Impact  on  labor-management  relations  In 
Oregon  will  be  aired  at  a  public  hearing 
scheduled  in  Salem  January  9  by  the  Legis- 
lative Interim  Committee  on  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations. 

Although  the  decision  to  conduct  such  a 
hearlng^obvlously  grew  out  of  the  current 
new?pape>-*trlke.  in  which  the  combined 
Oregonlan-Oregon  Journal  Is  being  published 
by  Imported  strikebreakers,  the  committee 
has  announced  that  the  matter  will  be  con- 
sidered In  the  light  of  the  overall  labor- 
management  relations  picture  In  the  State. 

Decision  to  call  the  hearing  was  reached 
unanimously  by  the  committee  at  a  meeting 
in  Salem  December  18  on  the  motion  of 
Walter  J.  Pearson,  senate  president,  who  la 
a  member  of  the  group. 

Initial  request  for  Just  such  a  hearing  was 
made  by  State  Representative  Edward  J. 
Whelan,  another  committee  member  and 
executive-secretary  of  the  Multnomah  Coun- 
ty Central  Labor  Council. 

Representatives  of  the  two  struck  news- 
papers and  the  unions  Involved  In  the 
strike-lockout  will  be  Invited  to  testify  at 
the  hearing,  but  no  attempt  will  be  made 
by  the  committee  to  consider  the  Issues  of 
the  strike  Itself.  It  was  emphasized  that 
the  hearing  will  be  confined  to  the  single 
matter  of  Imfwrtatlon   of  strikebreakers. 

George  Brown,  political  education  director 
for  the  Oregon  AFL-CIO.  also  was  In  at- 
tendance at  the  December  18  meeting  and 
lu-ged  the  committee  to  confine  Its  hearing 
to  the  one  problem,  without  going  Into  the 
strike  Issues. 

Whelan  originally  proposed  that  the  com- 
mittee take  up  the  matter  of  strikebreakers 
when  it  became  apparent  within  the  first 
week  of  the  strike  that  the  combined  news- 
papers were  Importing  strikebreakers  from 
as  far  away  as  Florida. 

Whelan  viewed  the  practice  of  Importing 
strikebreakers  as  having  a  "serious  negative 
Impact  on  the  efforts  of  mediation." 

Provocations  Resisted — Attacks.  Threats 
Harass  Pickets 

They  have  been  attacked  with  cars,  bottlea, 
and  baseball-size  rocks. 

They  have  been  threatened  with  sawed- 
off  shotguns,  rifles,  and  late-night  phone 
calls. 

But.  nonetheless,  the  pickets  and  other 
union  members  Involved  in  the  present 
newspaper  strike  have  not  let  themselves  be 
provoked. 

A  survey  of  the  thick  police  bureau  file  on 
the  strike  disclijsed  that  incidents  of  vio- 
lence or  near-violence  concerning  the  strike, 
by  and  large,  were  not  caused  by  the  union 
side. 

The  flrst  report  In  the  police  file,  dated 
November  15.  Is  probably  also  the  most 
meruiclng. 

Patrolmen  Loula  De  Giovanni  and  Bernard 
Schuette  stopped  two  men  leaving  a  Florida- 
licensed  car  across  Southwest  Columbia 
Street  from  the  Oregonlan  plant — where  the 
struck  managements  are  publishing  Jointly. 

The  men.  Gordon  Comstock.  27,  and 
Franklin  E  Early.  22,  were  carrying  an  arm- 
load of  weapons.  The  men  said  they  had 
been  hired  by  the  Oregonlan 

The  officers'  report  described  the  weapons 
as  a    22  Winchester,  a  12-gage  Savage,  a    22 
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Hlggln* — ^^'^   *   »«wed-ofr   shot^run,   "home- 
made and  withovit  marklrigs  of  any  kind." 

The  gur.  In  clear  violation  of  Federal  law. 
was  seizetl  by  the  FBI,  and  the  Federal 
Alcohol  and  Tobacco  Tax  Unit  Investigated. 

Tlie  coTiblned  newspaper  reported  the 
incident  without  any  niontlun  of  the  sawed- 
off  shotgun  or  the  FBI's  role. 

Despite  the  notoriety  this  caused,  a 
similar  Incident  occurred  4  weeks  later, 
when  weapons  were  taken  from  three  other 
lmp<irted  strikebreakers — Curtis  Gleason, 
Holden,  V  ass  :  Richard  C  Brewster.  Oxford, 
Mass.   and  sn   unidentified   third  man. 

On  De<  ember  11.  police  arrested  pa|>er 
dlstribuu.r  Wilf/rd  P  Weller,  520  Northeast 
Laurelhum  Street,  after  he  plowed  his  car 
Into  a  group  of  women  pickets. 

Four  wt^men  were  struck,  and  ArletA  John- 
eon,  27,  M23.  Southeast  GIadstx:)ne  Street,  was 
hospitalized. 

Patrolnan  Bernard  K  Smith  said  Weller 
was  so  belligerent  that  "I  hsd  to  go  over 
his  hood  U-)  pet  to  the  driver's  side  and  get 
the  CAT  stepped." 

A  more  serious  Incident  on  November  19 
sent  prln  er  Ira  Connell.  55.  9570  .Southwest 
80lh  Avei  ue,  to  Emanuel  H<«pltal  with  pain- 
ful hip  ai  d  ankle  injurlos 

Connell  was  not  picketing  but  was  talk- 
ing to  a  friend  on  the  picket  line  when  he 
was  struck  by  a  newspaper-filled  station 
wagon. 

Conner's  wife  a  witness,  said  the  vehicle 
didn't  stop,  but  "Just  shot  right  out  of  the 
tunnel." 

On  De(  ember  14,  picket  Eugene  K  Woot- 
ten,  14745  Southeast  Rhone  Street,  walking 
In  front  of  the  empty  Journal  Building,  Just 
missed  beint;  struck  by  large  rocks  thrown 
from  an  upstairs  window. 

At  lea»t  two  union  families  have  been 
threateni'd  with  violence,  by  a  smooth-talk- 
ing wom  in  familiar  with  their  Jobs. 

There  have  been  a  few  Incidents  on  the 
other  sice   of   the   fence 

The  m  -st  serlou.'  ended  December  11  when 
two  former  Journal  truckdrivprs  were  con- 
victed o!  assault  and  ba'tery  In  Milwaukee 
Justice  covirt  and  fined  175  each 

Prefer  t  Journal  distributors  George  A. 
Fleming  and  Elmer  Betts  testified  they  had 
been  stiuck  several  times  with  lengths  of 
rubber  liose  after  the  farmer  drivers.  Mike 
Rovlto  f.nd  Claude  Mayo,  followed  them  to 
Oak  Orcve  from  the  Oregonian 

On  N'  vernber  15.  Henry  D  Keith.  32  910 
Southeast  175th  .\venue,  identified  as  a 
pressma  1,  was  arrested  f  )r  driu.kenne'*  and 
Jaywalking  In  connection  with  an  attempt 
to  spill  papers. 

STRrKEBJEAKFR  KN-rw  He  Was  Coming— 
Five  I^^nths  Ago  rN  Rr.No  Bar:  "We'll 
Bar-iK    A   PdRti.and    Strike" 

Five  months  ago,  the  publishers  of  the 
Oregoniun  and  Oregon  Journal  already  were 
planning;  to  force  a  strike  and  to  Import 
professional  strikebreakers. 

That  is  the  conrhision  of  two  Portland 
telephone  oi>erators  who  were  told  by  a 
newspaper  strikebreaker  In  Reno  last 
summer: 

"Well  be  comlrig  up  to  Portland  this 
year  •   •   •  we'll  all  be  up  there." 

This  week,  tlie  two  women  gave  the  first 
detailed  oubilc  account  of  their  encounter 
with  newspaper  strikebreakers,  asking  only 
that  their  names  be  withheld. 

The  sceie:  The  cocktail  bar  of  the  Carlton 
Hotel  In  Heno,  Nevada. 

The  Ume:  The  evening  of  July  11.  1959. 

"I  had  l)een  playing  a  machine."  says  one 
of  the  women,  "when  this  nian  e(x>ke  to  me. 
We  got  t)  talking  and  he  said  he  was  a 
etrlkcbreacer. 

"I  didn't  even  want  to  talk  to  him  then — 
a  strikebreaker  is  the  mo.'^t  despicable  thing 
I  can  ImaKine.  but  my  friend  said  she  didn't 
even  know  what  a  strikebreaker  "Aas." 


The  man,  rww  Identified  as  James  Youncer. 
of  Fort  Smith,  Ark  ,  was  then  working  t>ehlnd 
the  picket  11  ^  at  the  Reno  Gazette  and 
Journal.  He  la  now  working  behind  the 
picket  line  at  the  Oregonian  building. 

In  the  Reno  cocktail  bar,  Younger  ex- 
plained that  he  got  $250  a  week  counting 
overtime.  M  a  day  for  meals,  and  his  hotel 
bills  and  transportation  taken  care  of. 
"I  go  wherever  the  money  Is."  he  said. 
By  this  time  the  husbands  of  the  two 
women  had  returned  "and  we  got  to  talking 
some  more  with  tliis  feli-w— he  was  the  only 
clean-cut  looking  one  in  the  bunch — and 
four  or  Ave  other  people  who  worked  with 
him. 

"They  said   they  were  breaking  the  strike 
at    the    Reno    paper    and    were   bragging    all 
about  how  much  money  they  were  making 
"We  told  them  we  were  from  Portland. 
"'Say.'  this  one  fellow  said,  'we'll  be  com- 
ing up  to  P»ortland  this  year  ' 

"  'Oh,  don't  be  ridiculous,'  I  said,"  the 
woman  recalls. 

"  'Well,  we  will  be.  We'll  all  be  up 
there  '  " 

The  other  Portland  woman's  account  of 
the   Incident   Is   almost   the   same. 

She  recalls  that  a  woman  strikebreaker 
was  creating  a  raucous  scene  at  the  bar. 
This  woman,  about  45,  talked  as  thotigh  she 
were  a  leader  of  the  strikebreakers. 

"She  said  that  by  the  end  of  the  month, 
she  would  have  earned  $1,000,"  the  young 
Portland  woman  relates. 

".She  told  me  where  the  next  newspaper 
strike  was  expected,  and  s&ld,  'I'm  going  to 
be  there.  I'm  going  to  be  tn  the  middle  of 
It.' 

"I  asked  her  how  she  knew. 
•*  'Oh.  our  association  always  knows  that,'  " 
the  wuman  replied. 

A.'ter  their  return  to  Portland  several  days 
later,  the  women  reported  the  Incident  to 
their  union  head.  Wcjsley  D  McDuffee  presi- 
dent of  Local  9201.  Communication  Workers 
of  America,  who  confi^rms  their  story. 

"They  were  quite  shocked  about  this 
strikebreaking  situation  in  Reno."  McDuffee 
said  this  week.  "Very  frankly.  I  didn't 
tliiuk  much  of  it  at  the  Ume.  But  I 
changed  my  mind  when  the  strike  started  In 
Portland  -  and  especially  when  Younger 
showed  up  here" 

The  women  also  asked  an  Oregonlan  re- 
porter, long-time  fnend  of  one,  about  the 
likelihood  of  a  strike. 

"He  laughed."  the  woman  recalls.  "He 
said  there  wasn't  even  talk  of  a  strike" 

And  Indeed  there  wasn  tr— by  the  unions. 
For  ai;  this  t-'X^k  place  4  months  before  the 
strike  began  and  2  months  before  Btereo- 
typcrs  Local  48  even  sat  down  to  open  nego- 
tiations with  the  Portland  publishers. 

But  today.  Just  as  he  said  he  would  be, 
James  Younger  Is  1  of  the  116  Identified 
strikebreakers  working  at  the  Oregonlan 
plant. 


Organized  by  Bloor  Schleppey  of  Zlons- 
vlUe.  Ind..  self-avowed  paid  strikebreaker 
for  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  As- 
sociation, the  operation  haa  trained  printers, 
pressmen,  and  stereotypers  to  pirate  the 
Jobs  of  regular  workers. 

Schleppey  has  been  a  frequent  speaker  at 
ANPA  conventions  and  his  servlcee  have 
been  used  In  dozens  of  strikebreaking  at- 
tempts. 

It  cannot  we  determined  If  he  or  his  as- 
sociate. Shirley  Klein,  are  Involved  here 
directly.     But   their  students  are  here. 

They  are  people  like  David  B  Anderson. 
23.  whose  home  address  \s  unknown,  but 
who  hasn't  spent  much  time  there  lately 
In  any  case  He  has  worked  as  a  Schlepj>ey- 
Kleln  strikebreaker  In  Davenport.  Iowa; 
Chlcae'o.   Miami,   and  Haverhill,  Mass. 

Or  Betfiy  Coxe.  a  blonde  teletypesetter  In- 
structor who  Is  known  to  have  worked  as  a 
strikebreaker  in  Miami   and  Oklahoma  City. 

Or  Lee  Nortrn.  whose  Job-plratlng  history 
Includes  et^isocies  In  Galveston,  Tex..  Monroe, 
La.,  and  Wichita  Palls.  Tex. 

Their  names  have  been  detailed  before. 
The  Labor  Press  has  listed  the  roster  of  118 
imported  roving  Job  stealers. 

Whose  1  lbs  have  they  taken? 

Harold  Warner  has  spent  54  of  his  68  years 
working  for  first  the  Journal  and  then  the 
Oregonlan. 

"We  helped  build  the  Journal,"  he  says 
with  pride.  "If  the  Jacksons  or  the  Plttocka 
were  around  now,  this  kind  of  strike  would 
never  have  hapF>ened." 

His  Is  a  two-generation  Oregonian  family. 
Son  George,  32.  already  has  worked  at  the 
Oregonian  for  9  years.  Both  Warners  are 
substantial  citizens.  They  own  homes.  They 
are  active  In  youth  work  and  other  com.mu- 
nlty  activities.  They  pay  taxes  lor  and  take 
pride  m  their  neighborhoods  and  city. 

In  his  29  years  as  a  pressman  In  Portland, 
John  Blsch  h.as  been  a  leader  in  his  union,  a 
school  district  chairman,  a  civil  defense  offi- 
cial, and  an  active  Mason. 

Petite  Freda  Cowling,  club  editor  of  tlie 
Oregonlan  for  more  than  30  years,  has  spent 
countless  hours  working  for  the  Red  Cross, 
the  United  Fund,  the  Visiting  Nurse  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Air  Defense  Filter  Center. 

She  has  given  blood  35  times  at  the  Red 
Cross  blood  center. 

Mrs.  Cowling,  who,  like  other  members  of 
the  Newspaper  Guild,  decided  not  to  cross 
the  picket  lines  Into  the  struck  newspaper 
plant.  Is  a  church  and  precinct  board  mem- 
ber, buying  a  home  and  paying  local  taxes. 
Who  Is  more  valuable  to  the  oommunlty, 
FriKla  Cowling  or  Betsy  Coxe? 

The  story  can  be  repeated  again  and 
again — as  many  times  as  there  are  strike- 
breakers to  compare  with  regular  newspaper 
employees— solid  citizens  of  Portland. 

.K  few  are  detailed  with  pictures  on  this 
page.  Compare  the  records — and  then  decide 
whose  side  vou'd  like  to  be  on. 


PxTBLlsHOtf  Import  116  Strixebeeakiiis 

A  pool  of  professional  strikebreakers  Is 
available  on  Immediate  call  In  the  news- 
paper Industry. 

Each  newspaper  strikebreaking  operation 
provides  a  training  ground  for  new  strike- 
breakers. 

Now  they  are  In  Portland.  They  are 
working  at  the  Oregonian  building  pjttlng 
out  the  hybrid  Oregonlan-Oregon  Journal, 
getting  premium  pay  and  all  expenses. 

They  arrived  from  as  far  away  as  Okla- 
homa. Ttxas.  Louisiana,  and  Florida,  many 
on   the   flrst   day   of   the  strike. 

Chief  of  the  Imported  strikebreaking 
crew  is  L.  R.  McCoy,  fresh  from  a  similar 
as.eignment  in  Galveston.  Tex.  He  was  sent 
here  by  the  So;ithwest  New6pa{>er  Pub- 
lishers Association,  an  affiliate  of  the  na- 
tional association. 

Working  here  under  him  are  a  number  of 
alumni  of  the  Schlcppey-Kleln  operation. 


One-Newspaper  Town? — Threat  or  MxncEa 
Facing  Portland 

Repeated  denials  by  Journal  owners  hava 
failed  to  erase  the  threat  poaed  by  the  news- 
paper strike-lockout  that  Portland  will 
wind  up  in  the  ranks  of  one-newspai)er 
cities. 

Samuel  I.  Newhouse,  the  New  York  press 
lord  who  owns  the  Oregonian,  wants  to  buy 
the  Jjurnal.  Already  the  Journal  has 
fallen  to  a  "kept"  status  in  the  Oregonlan 
bvilldlng. 

The  Journal  managem.ent's  denial  that 
the  piiper  Is  for  sale  comes  as  no  sxirprlse. 
AU  newspaper  consolidations  are  preceded 
rout.nely  by  similar  firm  denials. 

Actions  of  Journal  publl.>;herB.  however, 
weaken  their  denials.  The  day  the  strike 
commenced.  the  Journal  management 
closed  Its  own  plant  and  transferred  opera- 
tions to  the  plant  of  Its  competitor,  the  Ore- 
gonlan. 
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Further,  the  Journal  management  admit- 
ted It  had  no  Interest  .n  the  German  plate- 
casting  machine,  operation  of  which  the 
Oregoiiian  posed  as  the  primary  Issue  which 
led  to  the  strike- lockout. 

One  Journal  official  said  prlvatey  early  In 
the  strike; 

"This  situation  means  the  windup  of  the 
Journal  and  the  windup  of  me.  The  Ore- 
gonlan  is  going  to  take  us  over  when  this 
strike  Is  done." 

Missing  is  any  denial  on  the  part  of  the 
Oregonian  management  that  Newhouse  in- 
terests want  to  purchase  the  Journal. 
Elsewhere,  Newhouse  has  been  successful  in 
buying  out  his  competitors  in  the  news- 
paper Qeld. 

Newspaper  consolidation  and  monopoly 
control  have  been  progressively  Increasing 
In  recent  years.  The  consequences  of  such 
mergers  are  manifold,  and  of  growing  con- 
cern to  the  public. 

What  might  one  newspaper  mean  to  Port- 
land? 

It  would  mean  Increased  subscription 
rates.  It  could  mean  Increased  advertising 
rates  which  would  be  passed  on  to  the  con- 
■umer  through  Increased  prices  of  merchan- 
dise. 

Of  more  significance  to  the  public  gen- 
erally might  be  the  editorial  Implications 
of  a  monopoly  operation.  It  could  mean 
concentration  of  all  editorial  power  in  one 
newspaper  and  quite  possibly   In  one   man. 

It  could  mean  the  establishment  of  a  yxil- 
Icy  which  could  create  a  blackout  of  all  but 
one  side  of  any  issue. 

Louis  M.  Lyons,  curator  of  the  Nleman 
Foundation  at  Harvard  University,  views 
the  newspaper  consolidation  trend  in  this 
way; 

"As  mergers  increase  and  more  and  more 
cities  are  reduced  to  a  single  newspaper 
ownership,  the  danger  that  the  newspaper 
will  become  chiefly  a  voice  of  the  local 
power  setup  Increases. 

"As  this  concentration  pr'K-eeds.  what 
form  of  countervailing  power  is  available  t<j 
the  elements  in  the  community  which  do 
not  feel  their  Interssts  affiliated  with  the 
elements  of  local  power? 

"In  short,  what  chance  for  those  who  do 
not  feel  represented  by  the  board  of  trade?" 


Sthiki  iNSTTaANcr:  11  Million  Ace  in  Hole — 

POKTLAND    PaFEKS     US«    NEW     WEAPON 

strike  Insurance. 

This  is  the  ace  In  the  hole  held  by  strike- 
breaking publishers  of  the  Oregonian  and 
Journal. 

A  strike  insurance  war  chest  of  more  than 
•17  million  is  held  in  a  Montreal,  Canada, 
bank.  It  Is  out  of  reach  of  U.S.  courts  and 
laws. 

It  can  pay  the  Portland  publishers  up  to 
$1  million  in  the  present  strike  lockout. 

Each  of  them  can  collect  ♦10,000  per  day, 
up  to  »500,000.  over  a  50-day  period. 

Premium  payments  are  deductible  as  a 
business  expense  for  tax  purposes 

Strike  insurance  is  the  device  that  en- 
abled the  publishers  to  bring  in  a  flying 
squad  of  strikebreakers.  These  strikebreak- 
ers, some  of  them  armed  and  some  with  po- 
lice records,  are  here  to  put  down  a  legitimate 
effort  of  Portland  newspaper  unions  to  bar- 
gain collectively  for  fair  and  decent  work- 
inf  conditions  and  wages. 

mrwHOusE  leads  development 
Strike  insurance  is  a  potent  new  weapon 
for  union  busting.    It  has  been  pioneered  by 
the   American  Newspaper   Publishers'   Asso- 
ciation. 

Spearheading  Its  development  within  the 
newspaper  industry  Is  Samuel  Newhouse  of 
New  York,  absentee  owner  of  the  Oregonian. 
Two  representatives  of  the  Newhouse  news- 
paper chain  are  on  the  Newspaper  i*ubllsh- 
Ing  Premium  Fund  Committee  of  the  strike 
Insiimnce  plan.  They  are  Theodore  New- 
house  and  M.  J.  Frey. 

I 


Theodore  Newhouse  Is  Sam  Newhouse's 
brother.  He  is  general  manager  of  the  Long 
Island  Press  and  Star- Journal.  Although 
he  Is  a  resident  of  New  York,  he  la  also  vice- 
president  of   tho   Oregonian   Publishing   Co. 

M.  J.  Frey  Is  publisher  of  the  Oregonian. 

Presence  erf  two  Newhouse  men  on  the 
strike  insurance  committee  Is  all  the  proof 
needed  that  the  Oregonian  Is  covered.  State- 
ments that  the  Oregon  Journal  also  partici- 
pates In  the  union-busting  insurance  plan 
have  brought  no  denials  from  Journal  pub- 
lishers. 

One  reason  why  the  publishers'  strike  In- 
surance Is  held  In  Canada  is  that  in  1956 
the  filing  of  such  policies  in  New  York  was 
rejected  by  that  S'ate's  di^oarfment  of  in- 
surance as  contrary  to  public  policy. 

PLAN    MOVED    TO    CANADA 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Insur- 
ance Investigated  ch.irges  that  strike  insur- 
ance actually  encouraged  publishers  to  force 
their  employees  out  on  .strike 

The  investigation  was  handled  by  the  of- 
fice of  Jacub  K  Javits,  then  at:t<'>rney  gen- 
eral of  New  York  and  now  a  Republican  U  S. 
Senator  from  New  York. 

"On  July  26,  1956.  "  Javlts  reported.  "I  was 
advised  by  the  Department  of  Insurance  that 
the  filings  of  e;u-h  insurance  company  in- 
volved were  rejected  on  the  ground  that 
approval  of  such  coverage  would  be  contrary 
to  public  policy." 

But  that  didn't  stop  the  American  News- 
f>aper  Publishers'  Association  They  merely 
transferred  their  s:rike  insurance  to  other 
companies  and  moved  it  into  Canada — be- 
yond the  reach  of  U  S    laws 

Premiums  for  this  Insurance  are  high. 
Cost  of  the  50 -day  fxjllcy  for  one  newspaper 
is  tl2.2fi2  .50  per  year 

But  payment  of  $24  525  has  given  the 
Portland  publishers  11  million  and  50  days 
for  their  cold-blooded  attempt  to  starve  out 
their  union  employees 

Exi.stence  of  npwspaper  strike  Insurance 
has  been  known  for  several  years  But  only 
last  .spring  were  the  details  of  the  plan  made 
known  The  American  Newspaper  Guild  ac- 
quired copies  of  a  memorandum  of  the 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Premium  pnind  Com- 
mittee. 

The  plan  was  set  up,  according  to  the 
memorandum,  by  publis.hers  "o  cover  losses 
resulting  from  strikes  The  memo  says  that 
responsible  tinder'*Titers  are  willing  to 
provide  such  insurance  under  a  group  plan. 
It  predicts  that  total  coverage  Issued  by  the 
underwriters  will  be  not  less  than  $17  5 
million. 

The  underwriters  are  not  nam«Kl,  but  their 
representatives  are  Mendes  and  Mount.  27 
William  Street  New  York,  .NY  Mei;des  and 
Mount  are  the  New  York  attorneys  of  Lloyds' 
of  London. 

A.VPA     COCNSEL     CALLS     TTTIN 

Montreal  Trust  Co.  of  Canada  Is  the 
escrow  agent  to  which  all  premiums  are 
paid.  This  company  iissues  strike  Insxirance 
to  newspapers  on  the  advice  of  F.l.sha  Han- 
son, general  counsel  for  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers'  Association. 

Montreal  Trust  Co.  pays  strike  Insurance 
claims  In  U  3  dollars 

Payments  are  made  starting  with  the 
eighth  day  of  a  strike. 

If  publication  Is  totally  suspended,  pub- 
lishers are  paid  the  full  amount  of  dally 
indemnity.  If  publication  is  partially  sus- 
pended, the  amount  paid  Includes  (li  fixed 
charges,  i2)  expenses  that  cannot  be  elimi- 
nated during  partial  su.';pensl()n.  and  (3) 
profits  the  publisher  Is  prevented  from  earn- 
ing because  of  partial  suspension. 

Armed  with  their  new  strike  In.surance 
weapon,  the  publishers  of  the  Oregonian  and 
Journal  deliberately  Uxjk  positions  In  nepo- 
tiatlons  that  obviously  could  not  be  accepted 
by  the  Stereotypers"  Union.  They  refused  to 
bargain    In    g,od    faith.     Other    new.sp^per 


unions  ran  Into  the  same  arrogant  attitudes 
in  their  negotiations  with  the  publishers. 

That  the  publishers  deliberately  planned 
and  provoked  'he  strike  seerns  clear  also 
from  the  speed  with  which  they  brought  to 
Portland  an  organized  crew  of  professional 
strikebreakers. 

STRIKEBREAKING  VETS  HEX! 

Strike  Insurance  and  a  porjl  of  strike- 
breakers are  the  coordinated  one-two  punch 
adopted  by  antiunion  newspaper  publishers 
all  over  the  country.  This  is  the  strategy 
In  Westchester  County,  New  York,  where  the 
Macy  chain  of  newspapers  has  embarked  on 
a  unlon-bustlng  campaign. 

It  is  In  Westchester  County  th;it  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Bloor  Schleppey  strikebreaking 
service  to  publishers  has  been  bared  by  an 
Investigating  committee  of  the  New  York 
SUte  Legislature.  Key  men  In  previous 
Bloor  Schleppey  rtrilcebreaklng  operatiorus 
are  now  in  Portland  working  for  the  hybrid 
Oregonian- Journal. 

Strike  insurance  for  the  Newhouse  chain 
Is  Just  like  finding  money.  Even  If  Sam 
Newhouse  has  to  pay  out  the  $12.262  50 
premium  each  year  for  each  of  his  14  news- 
papers, he  Is  money  ahead  If  he  provoKes 
a  strike  at  only  one  of  his  operations 

Payment  for  Insurance  protection  against 
losses  over  which  one  has  no  control  is  a 
legitimate  procedure  But  to  be  covered 
against  losses  over  which  the  publishers 
themselves  do  have  control  is  another  matter. 

LABOR    SPraNS    SIMILAR    PLAN 

Can  a  publisher  Insure  himself  against 
strike  losses  and  then  deliberately  provoke  a 
strike  In  order  to  collect  money  to  finance 
a  unlon-bustlng  operation?  This  Is  clearly 
not  the  basis  on  which  insurance  policies 
are  normally  written. 

This  la  the  same  as  taking  out  fire  in- 
surance on  a  building  and  then  deliberately 
setting  fire  to  it  in  order  to  collect  the  in- 
surance. 

No  wonder  the  premiums  are  high  No 
wonder  the  money  U  kept  in  a  bank  outside 
the  borders  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

A  similar  Insurance  plan  was  offered  to 
the  AFL-CIO  to  Insure  members  against 
time  lost  during  strikes  It  was  turned 
down  flatly. 

Nelson  Crulkshank.  director  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  Department  of  Social  Insurance,  termed 
the  plan  a  violation  of  the  principles  of 
both  Insurance  and  unionism, 

"You  don't  insure  when  the  risk  is  in- 
creased by  the  insurance,"  Crulkshank  said. 
"A  group  of  workers  might  have  a  grievance 
and  the  Insurance  would  encourage  them  to 
call  for  a  walkout  when  the  problem  could 
be  settled  peacefully." 

"These  forms  of  Insurance  actually  pro- 
voke strikes,"  Crulkshank  said 

Portland's  newspaper  strike  Is  a  perfect  Il- 
lustration of  the  dangers  foreseen  by  the 
AFL-CIO  In  refusing  to  become  Involved  in 
)  strike  Insurance  plans. 

WHOLE    COMMUNITT     rNDANGERED 

Btjt  Samuel  Newhouse.  owner  of  the  Ore- 
gonian. has  no  such  scruples  aga!:ist  strike 
Insurance.  He  is  a  leader  In  the  group  of 
publLshers  who  have  put  strike  Insurance  in 
to  effect. 

Newspaper  unions  are  alert  to  the  danger 
of  strike  Insurance.  It  is  a  vicious  and 
potent  weapon  In  the  effort  to  drive  unl>  ns 
from  newspaper  plants  Combined  with  the 
equally  potent  professional  strikebreaker 
weapon,    it    becomes   doubly    dangerous 

The  danger  Is  not  only  U)  union  members, 
but  to  any  community  where  free,  collective 
bargaining  for  legitimate  labor  goals  has 
been  recognized  as  an  American  tradition. 

Aroused  public  opinion  against  the  In- 
surance-financed strikebreaker  tactics  of  the 
Oregonian  and  Journal  has  been  the  best 
answer  In  Portland, 
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You  have  one  way  In  which  to  express 
your  oplnloa;  By  canceling  your  subscrlp- 
Uon. 

Oreoonlan'8  Absentfe  Lan")lord — Newhouse 
Sets   Strife   Pattern 

To  publlfh  Samuel  I  Newhouse.  It's  an 
old.  old  story — this  strike  and  lockout  at  the 
Portland   newspapers. 

His  recorl   of   constant   clash    with    labor 
speaks  for  1  .self. 
Examples 

The  first  i  trlke  In  the  history  of  the  Amer- 
ican Newspiper  Guild  was  In  1933  against 
the  Staten  Island  (N  Y  )  Advance — a  New- 
house  news  ;)aper 

The  first  strike  In  the  25-year  history  of 
the  St  Louis  Newspaper  Guild  was  against 
the  Globe-Demcx-rat — a  Newhouse  newspaper. 
And  now  it's  Portland — where  the  Ore- 
gonian has  been  published  since  1950  by 
the  absenue  landlord  from  New  York  City. 
The   palti'rn   is  clear. 

And  the  pattern  of  his  life  Is  Just  as 
clear  New  louse  is  a  businessman  with 
a  sharp  eye  for  the  fast  buck — bucks  which 
have  come  fast  enough  that  the  value  of 
his  vast  pi-.bUshlng  empire  is  estimated  at 
from  $150  million  to  $:200  million. 

The  secret  of  this  business  success  can 
be  spelled  out  with  two  words — purchase  and 
consoUdatkn.  He  buys  papers.  He  consoli- 
dates them  And  he  winds  up.  when  the 
plan  works,  with  a  one-newspaper  city — his 
newspaper. 

It    happened   In   Syracuse,  NY. 
It  happened  In  Harrlsburg.  Pa. 
It  could   happen  in  Portland 
With     his     14     newspape.-s.     Newhouse     Is 
America's     third      largest     chain      publisher. 
(And  how  he  hates  that  word  chain  ) 

Yet  In  the  cities  from  coast  to  coast  In 
which  he  operates.  Newhouse  Is  almost  un- 
known 

Only  twice  since  he  bought  the  Oreeonlan 
8  years  ago  (for  $5</2  million  in  cash)  has 
Newhouse  visited   Portland. 

Newhouse  Is  himself  no  newspaperman 
He  does  no  writing  He  does  not  personally 
direct  editorial  policies  of  his  vast  holdings. 
He  is  Interested  only  In  making  the  money 
that  enables  him  to  collect  an  annual  salary 
of  $260,000 

Newhouse  Is  a  man  of  action — action  which 
at  times  has  proved  downright  amazing  He 
bought  the  Oregonian  In  a  telephone  con- 
versation. He  bought  his  Syracuse  papers 
in  the  same  way  (He'd  never  even  been  in 
the  city,  he  said  ) 

He  Is  said  to  know  the  financial  condition 
of  every  major  paper  In  the  country.  If 
true,  this  explains  his  success  in  moving  so 
quickly. 

Yet  once  a  deal  is  completed  he  has  shown 
an  astounding  lack  of  Interest  in  his  prip- 
erties — except  for  the  financial  reports. 

On  his  first  visit  to  Portland  he  had  to  be 
persuaded  even  to  take  a  look  at  the  Ore- 
gonian plant  He  was  there  10  minutes,  re- 
marked that  "It's  three  times  too  big."  and 
left. 

Newhouse  is  outspoken  In  his  belief  In 
mergers. 

In  Editor  and  Publisher,  trade  magazine  of 
the  newspaper  publishing  business,  he  was 
quoted  as  saying  current  tax  problems  make 
It  advisable  for  local  papers  to  gain  strength 
by  affiliation  with  other  newspapers. 
This,  of  course,  spells  merger. 
And  as  another  magazine.  Printers'  Ink, 
pointed  out,  Newhouse  is  "always  on  the 
prowl  for  available  properties  " 

Newhouse.  64,  was  born  In  New  York  City, 
the  oldest  of  eight  children  of  Immigrant 
Russian  parents.  He  passed  bar  exams  but 
Junked  a  legal  career  to  buy  newspapers. 
When  he  was  25,  he  purchased  his  first  one. 
And  It  was  a  classic  transaction. 

He  bought  a  paper  in  Pltchburg,  Mass., 
kept  It  a  year  and  sold  it  at  a  50  percent 


profit.  And  for  the  entire  year  hardly  any- 
one in  Pltchburg  even  knew  what  Newhcu&e 
looked   like 

Newhouse  Is  publicity  shy.  He  gave  the 
first  speech  cf  his  life  last  year.  It  lasted 
3  mlnut4!«,  and  he  s.*id  he'll  give  no  more. 

He  does  not  take  part  In  community  af- 
fairs, confines  himself  to  business  ventures. 

As  Joe  Bailey,  vice  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union,  put  It: 

"If  he  (Newhouse)  has  done  anything 
constructive  for  humanity  In  this  country, 
I  have  yet  to  learn  of  It" 

Perhaps,  the  strangest  statement  ever 
made  by  Newhouse  was  uttered  shortly  alter 
he  purchased  the  Oregonian. 

"A  newspaper."  he  w\is  quoted  by  Edit^ir  & 
Publisher,  "is  more  than  a  press  and  rolls  of 
print.  It  must  have  continuity  of  tradition 
and  service.  Such  continuity  Is  best  achieved 
by  retaining  and  aiding  the  men  and  women 
who  give  the  newspai>er  its  character." 

This  philosophy — "retaining  and  aiding 
the  men  and  women  who  give  the  newspajjer 
Its  character" — from  an  absentee  publisher 
who  has  been  an  antagonist  of  labor  in  every 
city  in  which  he  has  operated. 

This  philosophy  from  a  publisher  whose 
"men  and  women"  have  been  supplanted  by 
Imjxjrted  strikebreakers. 


Newhouse  Empirf 

These  are  the  14  newspapers.  9  radio  and 
television  stations,  and  9  magazines  owned 
or  controlled  by  Samuel  I    Newhouse: 

The  Oregonian,  Newark  Star-Ledger,  St. 
Louis  Globe -Democrat.  Syracuse  Herald- 
Journal,  Syracuse  Herald-American.  Syracu.se 
Post-Standard,  Staten  l,^land  Advance  L  ng 
Island  Press,  Long  Island  Star-Journal,  Har- 
rlsburg Patriot.  Harrlsburg  Evening  News. 
Jersey  Journal.  Birmingham  News,  and 
Huntsvllle  (Ala  »  Times 

KOIN-TV  and  KOIN  AM  In  Portland; 
WSYR-TV  and  WS'i'R  AM  and  FM  In  Syra- 
cuse. 'WTPA  IT  in  Harrlsburg,  and  WAPI- 
TV.  WAPI   .\M  and   FM  In  Birmingham.  Ala. 

•Vogue,  Vogue  Pattern  Book  British  Vogue, 
French  Vogue,  House  A-  Garden,  British 
House  &  Garden.  French  House  &  Garden, 
Glamour,   and   Bride  s  magazine. 

"Can   We  TIiust  the   PAPtais''  "— Dr    Steineh 

Calls  roR  Facts  in  the  Nr*  spaper  Strike 

A  public  without  adequate  Infornuition 
upon  which  to  render  a  judgment  has  a  vital 
stake  In  the  current  strike-lockout  of  Port- 
land's two  dally  newspajjers,  Dr  Richard  M. 
Stelner  declared  In  a  recent  sermon  Dr. 
Stelner  Is  minister  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church. 

"We  are  dependent  upon  rumors  and  upon 
the  biased  statements  printed  by  the  party 
that  has  control  of  the  main  avenue  ol  In- 
formation,"  he  declared. 

He  called  for  the  truth  and  asked:  "Can 
we  trust  the  newspapers  to  give  us  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth?" 

Half  truths,  he  noted,  "can  be  as  decep- 
tive  as   outright   lies" 

Dr  Stelner  Is  himself  a  former  newspaper- 
man, having  served  as  reporter  for  the  Chi- 
cago News  Bureau  and  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
News  He  has.  In  addition,  been  an  In- 
structor of  Journalism  at  Washington  State 
College  and  Bradley  Ci.:)llege,  of  Peoria.  Ill 

He  Is  an  active  participant  In  Portland's 
civic  life,  serving  as  b<iard  member  of  the 
City  Club,  of  which  he  Ls  past  president  and 
taking  a  leading  role  in  such  agencies  as 
CARE,  the  USO  council.  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  the  Child  Guidance  clinic  and  the 
Cerebral  Paisy  and  Mental  Health  associ- 
ations. 

Dr.  Stelner  said  there  are  two  reasons  for 
the  public's  confusion  over  the  newspa{>er 
strike.  "In  the  first  place."  he  said,  "they 
cannot  believe  that  the  nglit  is  all  on  one 
Bide,  and  as  far  as  the  printed  word  is  con- 
cerned, onlv  one  side  has  access  to  the  news- 


papers and  it  quite  obviously  considers  Itself 
to  be  without  fault  In  the  present  contro- 
versy" 

Hl'  continued ; 

"When  It  comes  to  presentlig  their  case 
to  the  public,  the  newspapers  have  all  the 
advantage  We  are.  as  a  result,  surfeited 
with  rumors  Whether  these  rumors  are  de- 
liberately incited  or  not.  no  one  can  say. 
Whether  there  Is  any  truth  In  them  or  not, 
no  one  can  say.  We  are  told,  for  example, 
that  the  strike  is  a  plot  by  the  Oregonian  to 
t-'ike  >  \er  the  Oregon  Journal,  which  has 
been  in  financial  difficulties  This  has  been 
denied,  but  anyone  reading  the  denial  must 
wonde^r  if  the  publishers  have  not  left  them- 
selves an  out  when  they  say  'at  this  time' 
they  do  not  contemplate  an  absorption  of 
the  Oregon  Journal  Into  the  Newhouse  chain. 
■  We  have  heard  that  the  Issue  Is  'feather- 
bedding,'  that  the  union  refuses  to  settle 
the  issue  as  to  liow  many  men  shall  work  on 
a  machine  for  stereotyping  that  the  Ore- 
gonia.i  says  it  is  going  to  purchase.  I  have 
heard  it  reported  on  one  hand  that  the  union 
Is  willing  to  arbitrate  the  number  of  men  on 
the  machine  when,  as.  and  If  It  Is  delivered, 
I  have  heard  that  the  machine  is  not  ac- 
tually in  existence,  that  one  was  m.ade  in 
Germany,  imported  to  Montreal.  Canada, 
and  there  It  developed  so  many  defects  It 
had  to  be  returned  for  redesign,  that  no  one 
knows  whether  the  new  machine  will  prove 
eCect.ve  or  not. 

"If  this  Is  the  issue  that  is  holding  up  the 
settlement  of  the  strike,  if  the  Journal  is 
not  interested  in  this  machine,  how  does  it 
happen  that  the  Journal  lends  itself  to  this 
Issue'^  This  Is  a  fair  question,  I  think,  and 
one  which  ought  to  be  answered,  but  how  are 
we  to  find  the  answer?  How  are  we  to  get  if 
"Featherbeddmg  is  a  real  problem  and 
will  become  more  acute  as  automation  in- 
creases. Its  solution  does  not  lie  in  strikes 
or  lockouts,  but  in  statesmanship. 

"I  have  heard  it  rumored  that  the  Ore- 
gonian does  not  want  to  settle  the  strike 
until  its  insurance  strike  benefits  run  out. 
by  which  time  it  hopes  to  have  brought  the 
Journal  and  the  unions  to  tlielr  knees.  The 
benefits,  by  the  way,  make  it  possible.  I  am 
told,  to  pay  strikebreakers  $200  a  week.  Is  it 
uue? 

"The  newspapers  must  be  cognlz,ant  of 
these  rumors,  but  they  have  not  affirmed  or 
denied  them 

"I  have  heard  It  rumored  that  the  Ore- 
gonian and  the  Journal  are  out  to  "bust  the 
unions.'  that  they  are  insisting  upon  an 
'open  shop'  from  reporters  to  pressmen.  If 
these  rumors  are  true  ( and  I  do  not  say  they 
are  true  because  I  do  not  know)  they  ought 
to  be  matters  of  public  concern. 

"With  the  consolidation  of  newspapers 
that  is  taking  place  all  over  the  country — 
and  the  Newhouse  interests  are  playing  a 
major  part  In  these  consolidations — the  labor 
market  for  those  whose  only  skills  are  In 
nevkspaper  work  is  being  diminished.  Thus 
in  an  of)en  shop,  the  wage  scale  is  apt  to  be 
depressed  for  tliere  are  an  Increasing  num- 
ber of  applicants  for  every  Job.  and  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  when  not  protected 
by  unionism,  works  Just  as  well  In  the 
labor  market  as  it  does  In  the  marts  of  trade. 
"Indeed,  one  of  the  tragic  consequences 
of  the  present  controversy  is  the  Job  uncer- 
tainty of  the  men  and  women  who  have  dedi- 
cat.ed  Lhe.r  lives  to  the  profession  of  Jour- 
nalism and  who  have  given  to  the  city  of 
Poriland  high  examples  of  professional  com- 
peteiiCv  as  reporters,  some  of  them  winning 
national  awards  lor  their  work. 

"Indeed,  the  Pulitzer  prize,  which  the 
Oregonian  boasts  of.  was  won  for  them  by 
Guild  members  who  are  now  unctrtaln  as 
to  the  future  of  their  Jobs," 

Dr  Steiner  not.ed  the  publishers'  charge 
that  by  respecting  the  picket  lines  and  stay- 
ing off  their  Jobs,  members  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  and  the  craft  unions  have  broken  their 
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contncte.  "ThJto  m»y  b«  true,"  he  ul<l. 
"iMt,  U  U  Ib  true,  the  nempapen  h*ve  re- 
course to  the  courts  under  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  for  damages.  So  far.  I  hare  heard  of  no 
threat  <a  such  rait. 

"Surely  the  itewspaper  pubilshera  are  not 
so  nalre  aa  to  believe  that  thoee  who  owe 
so  much  to  their  unions  would  croee  a  picket 
line.  The  union  movement  la  baaed  on 
solidarity.  II  onlODa  don't  hang  together. 
th«y  shall  surely  hang  separately — to  quote 
a  much  honored  and  revered  Revolutionary 
leader.- 

In  conclusion  Dr.  Stelnn^  declared  that  the 
responsibility  both  of  the  unions  and  of  the 
publishers  in  the  present  oontroveray  is  of 
concern  to  the  pub'lc  "and  we  ought  to 
make  known  our  concern  to  those  who  have 
accepted  the  responwlbilUy  to  keep  us  in- 
formed.** 

Oksoon  Cocitcn.  or  Cbxtbckxs. 

i>eoemt>er  19. 1959. 
Ckyv.  ICauc  HsTraELo, 

Satem.  Oreg. 

Dkss  Qovmitoa  HATraui:  We  were  de- 
lighted to  read  of  your  offer  to  union  and 
management  to  aid  In  settling  the  tragic 
dispute  involving  oar  two  Portland  news- 
psiperB,  but  regretted  to  learn  of  manage- 
ment's decision  to  reject  your  proffered  help 
on  the  grounds  that  nc<hlng  could  be  ac- 
complished. However,  we  fervently  hope  you 
will  not  let  the  matter  rest  with  this  initial 
failure. 

Many  ministers  and  laymen,  not  only  In 
the  greater  Portland  area  but  throughout  the 
State,  are  tremendously  concerned  about  this 
economic  cold  war  which  gives  indication  of 
erupting  Into  violence.  We  have  in  our 
congregations  families  that  are  in  economic 
distress  at  the  Christmas  season  because  of 
the  strike,  and  others  in  the  ranks  of  man- 
agement who  are  greatly  involved  in  the  ten- 
sion and  strife. 

More  is  involved  In  the  strike  than  human 
need,  economic  issues,  and  strife.  The  fate 
of  a  community  newspaper  may  very  well  be 
at  stake.  We  do  not  feel  that  the  p»-e8s  can 
rightly  assume  the  strike  is  their  private 
business.  Newspapers  are  more  than  private 
enterprise;  they  are  a  public  trust  Their 
policies  and  destinies  are  a  community  con- 
cern. 

I  am  confident  that  the  many  ministers 
and  church  leaders  with  whom  I  have  talked, 
and  others  whose  attitude  I  can  surmise.  Join 
with  me  in  urging  you  to  make  continued 
efTorts  in  urging  management  and  labor  to 
sit  down  with  you  and  a  factfinding  erroup. 
I  do  not  feel  that  public  opinion  will  allow 
the  newspapers  to  reject  Indefinitely  yotir 
offer  of  assistance. 

Just  as  the  importunate  widow  was  finally 
beard  by  the  Judge  because  of  her  persist- 
ence, so  we  are  confident  you  will  be  heeded 
by  the  Portland  newspap>ers  if  you  continue 
to  Insist  that  there  should  be  an  honest  at- 
tenipt  at  settlement  through  your  high  ofllce. 
Sincerely  yours, 

H-^Roi-D  Olen  Broww, 
President,  Oregon  Council  of  Churches. 
Minister,  First  Christian  Church,  of 
Portland. 

[Trom  the  Guild  Reporter,  Washington,  DC, 
Jan.  8,  1960] 

POBTXAWD   StSIKB 

The  Portland,  Oreg  ,  strike  holds  more  sit;- 
niflcance  than  appears  from  casual  inspec- 
tion. 

From  all  obtainable  evidence,  the  Portland 
work  stoppage  serves  as  a  pattern  whl^-h,  if 
It  succeeds,  could  lead  to  its  adoption  else- 
where in  the  newspaper  Industry,  to  the  cnm- 
plete  destruction  of  union-won  safeguards 
In  pay  and  working  conditions. 

yirst,  the  Portland  strike  was  planned  and 
provoked  by  management,  more  specifically 


the  management  ot  the  Oregonian.  which 
dominates  the  Portland  scene  over  Its  nor- 
mal rival,  the  Journal. 

There  Is  no  doubt  at  this  fact.  Last  rum- 
mer, before  any  Portland  union  had  even 
planned  an  approach  to  collective  bargaining 
in  the  fall,  strikebreakers  then  at  work  in 
Reno  were  aware  that  they  would  be  needed 
in  Oregon  later  in  the  year. 

And  the  negotiations,  when  they  opened 
with  the  8ter«otyp>ers'  spokesmen,  were  far- 
cical. Managen^nt  introduced  a  trumped-up 
Issue,  increased  its  own  demands  as  the 
union  tried  to  make  oonceaalons. 

Second,  the  massive  retaliation  familiar  to 
gulldsmen  in  Cleveland.  Detroit,  Boston,  arul 
New  York  takes  shape  in  Portland,  too.  The 
Journal  has  nvade  common  cause  with  its 
business  competitor,  the  Oregr^nlan.  Journal 
executives  nkoved  into  the  Oregonian  plant  to 
make  it  pxwsible  to  get  out  a  hybrid  daily. 

Third,  the  Oregonian  carries  strike  insur- 
ance, beyond  question,  since  Its  owners,  the 
Newhouse  interests,  have  strong  representa- 
tion in  the  insurance  plan  set  up  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publl&hers  AssociaUun. 
And  lastly,  the  Newhouse  management,  ab- 
sentee owners  in  Portland  as  in  many  other 
places  across  the  country,  is  notoriously 
cash-register -oriented  and  oblivious  to  com- 
munity interests,  if  they  Interfere  with  the 
moneymaktng  operation  of  its  dailies. 

There  is  Increasing  belief  in  Portland  that 
the  Journal,  home-owned,  has  been  taken 
captive  by  the  larger,  stronger  and  chaln- 
newspaper-backed  Oregonian.  There  have 
even  been  Cat  predictions  that  the  Journal's 
days  are  numbered,  and  that  the  Newhouse 
plan  Is  to  emerge  on  top  in  Portland,  makl.'-.g 
It  a  one-new=;paper  city. 

Fortunately  for  the  unions  affected,  there 
had  been  complete  awareness  from  the  time 
negotiations  broke  down,  that  this  was  no 
"ordinary"  one-union  strike.  Other  unions 
were  quick  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  .stereo- 
t:.-pers  and  presently  there  is  a  well-coor- 
dinated council  of  unions  directing  the  over- 
all strategy  of  the  situation. 

Portun.itely,  too,  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions In  Portland  not  under  the  censoring 
thumb  of  the  struck  dallies  have  been 
spreading  the  facts. 

The  year-end  issue  of  Oregon  Lal>ir  Press, 
edited  by  Portland  Guildsman  James  W. 
Goodsell  with  the  help  of  an  au^rrr.ented 
staff  of  strikers,  ran  off  enough  copies  so 
that  it  could  be  dl.<*trlbuted  to  almost  evpry 
home  In  the  Portland  area  where  the  dallies 
circulate. 

Its  message,  "the  other  side  of  the  strike 
story,"  has  already  br  jught  encouraging  sup- 
port, ana  m jre  impjriantly,  a  wider  realiza- 
tion of  the  potentials  In  the  ruthless, 
ominous  drama  being  enact^<l  behind  the 
picketed  entrances  of  the  Oregonian  plant. 
The  picture  is  a  gruesome  one.  Given 
strike  Insurance  and  the  willingness  to  im- 
p>ort  a  loathsome  crew  of  strikebreakers. 
there  is  also  the  possibility  of  the  extinction 
of  Portland's  home-owned  newspaper.  In 
its  place,  readers  would  have  a  dally  slngle- 
mlndedly  devoted  to  making  money  for  Its 
east-coast  owner,  who  Is  a  financial  operator, 
not  a  publisher.  It's  an  \igly  situation, 
dangerous  to  the  public  welfare,  to  the  in- 
dustry and  to  Its  unions. 


PoRTL.MTO  Open  .Shop  Bid  Spurs  StTMMrr 
Session 

PoRTtAMD  Oheg  — Fired  with  a  clear  at- 
tempt by  major  unionized  ne'^spapers  to 
establish  plantwlse  open  shop«,  interna- 
tional leaders  of  all  unions  Involved  In  the 
Portland  stereotypers'  walkout  converged 
here  this  week  for  a  conference  on  strike 
strategy  and  co<-jrdination. 

ANO  Preslde.1t  Arthur  RoRenstork  and 
Director  of  Organisation  J  William  Blats 
were  here  to  represent  the  guild  at  the  meet- 


ing, whliih  began  Wednesday.  January  «5. 
Also  on  hand  were  oacia.a  of  the  Stereo- 
typers. the  Iriternatlonal  T^-pographlcal 
U:.l'>n.  the  Pressmen,  the  Photoengravers, 
and  the  Teamsters 

The  meeting  resulted  from  an  invitation 
to  the  union  leaders  extended  by  Harold  D. 
Bamberg,  chairman  of  the  Portland  Ncw«- 
j>RTer  Unions'  Interim  Committee,  to  "ob- 
.serve  personally  this  fantastic  union-busting 
operation" 

Last  weekend.  ANG  Secretary-Treasurer 
Charles  A.  Perlik.  Jr  ,  conferred  with  local 
guild  officers  and  addressed  a  membership 
meeting  3unday  night.  International  Rep- 
resentative Loe!  Schrader  has  been  assigned 
to  Join  International  Representative  Charles 
Dale  In  working  with  the  local 

As  the  10th  weejc  of  the  strike  against 
the  Oregon  Journal  and  S  I  Newhouse's 
Oregnulan  drew  to  a  close,  there  were  these 
other  developments' 

The  Legislative  Interim  Committee  on 
Labor-Management  Relations  scheduled  a 
fTUbllc  hearing  at  the  State  capital.  Salem. 
January  9.  on  the  impact  of  professional 
strikebreakers  on  free  rollertlve   bargaining. 

Public  supp.  rt  swelled  for  a  third.  Inde- 
pendent dally  newspaper  proposed  as  a  com- 
munity-owned  enterprise 

Gov  Mark  Hatfield  for  the  jiecond  time 
declined  to  appoint  a  factfinding  commit- 
tee to  intervene  in  the  strike  As  long  as 
the  managements  of  the  two  dallies  refuse 
to  cooperate  with  such  a  committee,  he  said, 
it^   appointment   W'lviid   be   ".'ruUless" 

Web  pressmen,  by  a  vote  of  108  to  1.  and 
paperhandlers.  by  a  vote  of  22  to  0.  ofSclally 
Joined  the  stereotyf^ers  as  strikers.  January  2, 
and  charged  the  companies  bef.>r©  the  Na- 
Uonal  Labor  Relat;  >ns  Board  with  bad  faith 
in  their  refu.vil  to  bargain  on  a  renewal  at 
the  unions'  contracts,  which  expired  Decem- 
ber 31. 

The  stereotypers.  who  struck  on  November 
10.  also  filed  charges  with  the  NI.RB  that 
the  Oregonian  and  the  Journal  had  refused 
tcj  b,trt:.iin  lii  gx  <i  faith. 

A  guild  member  ber-ame  the  object  of  tele- 
phoned and  personal  threats  after  four  Ira- 
ported  strikebreakers  were  beaten  up  in  a 
barroom   bruwl  with  strangers. 

The  Oregoumal — the  hybrid  dally  being 
produced  by  scabs  under  the  flags  of  b<>th 
the  Oregonian  and  the  Jo\irnal —continued 
Its  throwaway  clrcwlatlon  policy  against  a 
rl.''lng  flood  of  cancellations 

The  top-level  conference  of  union  officials 
this  week  underscored  the  seriousness  with 
which  they  regard  the  Portland  situation. 
The  belief  Is  growing  among  unionists  that 
the  Oregonian  and  Journal  have  launched 
their  unlon-bustlng  adventure  as  a  pilot  op- 
eration. Should  the  two  papers  succeed  in 
ousting  the  unions  with  the  use  of  strike- 
breakers, publishers  In  other  lartre  cities 
could  be  expected  to  try  it.  too.  spreading 
Industrial  warfare  throughout  the  industry. 

Management  tactics  at  the  bargaining 
table  before  the  walkout  were  enough  to 
convince  Portland  union  members  that  the 
strike  was  deliberately  provoked. 

The  companies  Insisted  that  the  stereo- 
typers' workweek  be  increased  from  35  hours 
to  37'i  hours,  at  no  Increase  In  pay.  In 
the  first  bargaining  session  after  the  strike 
started,  the  publishers  called  for  a  further 
Increase  in  the  workweek  to  40  hours  at  no 
Increase  In  pay.  Since  the  strike  the  papers 
also  have  demanded  elimination  of  the 
union-secxirlty  clause  from  the  stereos'  con- 
tract. Management  also  has  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  long-standing  policies  on  substitu- 
tions and  union  membership  of  foremen 
must  be  stricken  from   the  pact. 

One  of  the  key  Issues  In  the  dispute  Is  the 
Insistence  of  the  Oregonian  that  the  stereo- 
typers agree  In  advance  to  one  man  opera- 
tion of  a  new,  untried  German  casting  ma- 
chine the  paper  says  it  plana  to  buy.     The 
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union  repllcb  that  this  would  De  buying  a 
"pig  In  a  poke."  that  the  machine  Is  not  In 
operation  anywhere  In  the  country  and  there 
Is  no  way  yet  to  determine  how  many  men 
Its  operation  will  require  In  Its  only  In- 
f,tallailon  so  far  on  this  continent — in  Mon- 
treal— the  machine  developed  serious  "bugs" 
which  raise  questions  of  safety  no  matter 
how  many  men  are  operating  It,  tixe  union 
points  out. 

Tliese  bargaining  tactics  of  management 
and  Its  reliance  on  strike  In.surance  to  re- 
cruit professional  strikebreakers  are  the  basis 
of  the  stereotypers'  unfair  practice  charges 
filed  with  the  NLRB 

The  pressmen's  charges  against  the  two 
jjajiers  cite  managements  repeated  refusal 
even  to  meet  with  the  union  to  discuss  re- 
newal of  its  cr>ntract  On  Decemt)er  30.  the 
day  before  the  pressmen's  contract  expired. 
the  {xipers  notified  the  union  that  its  mem- 
bers no  longer  were  emplcjyees  At  the  same 
lime,  the  publishers  mailed  checks  to  Indi- 
vidual pressmen  covering  accrued  vacation 
pay. 

All  unions  at  the  Oregonian  and  the  Jour- 
nal plan  to  present  evidence  and  witnesses 
at  the  Legislative  Interim  Committees  hear- 
ing on  strikebreaking  Representatives  of 
the  two  newspapers  also  have  been  invited 
to  appear. 

The  committee  will  consider  the  lmF>orta- 
tion  of  strlkebreaJcers  in  relation  to  the  over- 
all labor-management  scene  In  the  State  and 
will  not  delve  mto  the  Issues  which  provoked 
the  Portland  strike  It  was  the  current 
strike,  however,  which  prompted  the  call  for 
the  hearing 

The  call  was  by  a  unanimous  ■v^te  of  the 
committee's  members,  who  represent  both 
houses  of  the  State  legislature. 

Petitions  8i4imed  by  hundreds  of  unionists 
idled  in  the  strike  were  presented  to  Gov- 
ernor Hatfield  Tiiesday.  January  5,  calling 
for  an  Inquiry  by  a  fact-finding  body  The 
petitions  were  presented  by  a  group  which 
included  Mrs  Frances  Blakely  of  the  Guild. 
The  Governor  Eu:cepted  the  7>etluonE  but 
pointed  out  fact-finding  was  impossible 
without  the  cooperation  of  management  as 
well  as  the  unions  Earlier  In  the  dispute, 
fact-finding  proposals  of  the  Governor  and 
US  Senat.(>r  Richard  Nevberceb  were 
spurned  by  the  publishers.  The  unions  had 
welcomed  the  offers. 

The  idea  for  another  daily  paper — tenta- 
tively designated  Uie  Portland  Daily  News — 
grew  out  of  the  fear  that  merger  with  or  ac- 
quisition of  the  Journal  Is  one  of  the  goals 
of  Newhouse's  Oregonian. 

When  the  strike  bagn,  a  Journal  executive 
remarked;  "This  strike  sltuatl.m  means  the 
wlndup  of  the  Journal  and  the  wlndup  of 
me.  The  Oregonian  Is  gcdng  to  take  us  over 
when  this  strike  Is  done" 

At  least  one  Journal  circulation  repre- 
sentative In  central  Oregon  has  urged  sub- 
scribers who  have  canceled  to  take  the 
paper  again  "because  this  strike  is  a  secret 
plot  by  Newhouse  and  the  unions  to  take 
over   the  Journal  " 

After  repeated  denials  by  Jovirnal  officials 
that  It  was  for  sale  to  anyone,  a  committee 
was  formed  to  explore  the  possibility  of  an- 
other. Independent  dally. 

A  luncheon  meeting  of  Portland  union 
representatives  unanimously  voted  to  sup- 
port "a  profeslonally  managed  and  operated 
newspaper,  independent  in  news  coverage." 
They  had  heard  from  James  T  Marr.  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  State  AFL-CIO.  that 
facilities  already  have  been  l'->cated  for 
printing  a  new  paper. 

A  coupon  In  the  weekly  Oregon  Labor 
Press.  Intended  to  poll  readers  regarding 
their  Interest  In  another  dally,  brought  such 
a  re8p>onse  that  four  women  were  retained  to 
handle  the  retvirns.     Two  television  stations 


covered  the  scene  in  the  Labor  Press  ofllce  as 
mall  sacks  were  opened  and  thousands  of 
coupons  counted. 

Although  the  poll  did  not  solicit  funds 
for  the  proposed  Dally  News,  hundreds  of 
$1  and  $5  bills  and  numerous  checks  were 
enclosed  with  the  coupon  returns. 

The  outbreak  of  violence  in  the  strike, 
and  the  subsequent  threats  tLgainst  the  per- 
son of  a  guild  photographer,  were  attributed 
to  the  scabs  themselves  by  Guild  President 
Bob  Shults. 

Shults  told  the  membership  meeting  Sun- 
day night  that  local  officers  had  spent  4 
days  running  down  information  about  the 
brawl  In  the  bar  of  the  Hungerlord  Hotel 
In  which  the  four  strikebreakers  were 
beaten. 

"We  are  convinced  that  the  photogrt^her 
had  absolutely  no  connection  with  the  in- 
cident.' said  Shults.  "and  further  that  no 
unumist  was  involved.  We  are  deeply  sus- 
picious that  the  whole  thing  was  staged 
by  the  scabs  themselves  to  create  an  excuse 
either  to  leave  town  now  that  the  strike 
insurance  is  running  out  or  to  move  out  of 
the  hotel  and  across  the  street  into  the 
newspaper  plant  where  their  every  whim 
would  be  satisfied  by  management." 

The  guild  phot<jgrapher.  who  formerly 
had  lived  In  the  Hungerford  before  it  was 
taken  over  by  the  strikebreakers,  had  dropped 
in  for  a  New  Year's  drink  with  the  bartend- 
er, a  personal  friend.  About  15  minutes 
after  he  left,  a  fight  started  between  four 
of  the  scabs  and  four  strangers.  During 
the  fracas,  a  chair  was  hurled  through  a 
huge  plate  glass  window  in  the  lobby  of 
the  hotel  and  the  bar  was  nearly  demol- 
ished. Oiie  of  the  scabs  reportedly  was  hos- 
pitalized overnight. 

The  holiday  season  had  at  least  one  bright 
spot  for  guild  members.  Some  200  mem- 
bers ajid  their  sjxju.ses  were  entertained  at  a 
guild  party.  December  29.  in  the  press  club. 
Use  of  the  club's  facilities  was  donated, 
as  were  all  drinks  and  food.  Additional  cash 
contributions  actually  gave  the  local  a  net 
of  $2120.  Shults  repijrted.  Running  the 
party  were  several  ex-members  of  the  local, 
headed  by  former  president  Bob  Swan,  who  la 
now  in  public  relations. 

[From  the  AFL-CIO  News.  Washington,  D.On 

Jan.  9.  1960] 

Portland   Papers   Orr   To  Crush   Unions — 

Strikebreakers  Paid  up  to  $300  Weekly 

PoRTiAND.  OREG^^rhe  2-month-old  strike 
of  the  stere<  itypers  against  Portland's  daily 
newspapers,  focusing  national  attention  in 
the  newspaper  Industry  on  the  showdovra 
struggle  here,  is  forcing  unions  in  the  field 
to  consider  major  new  tactics. 

As  the  strike  drags  on.  It  has  become  more 
apparent  that  managements  of  the  Oregon- 
ian and  the  Oregon  Journal  aim  at  nothing 
less  than  crushing  all  the  newspaper  unions 
Involved  In  the  dispute. 

The  stereotypers  struck  November  10  after 
falling  to  make  any  headway  In  nego- 
tiating a  new  contract.  Their  old  agree- 
ment with  the  two  papers  expired  September 
15.  The  publishers  refused  to  discuss  wages 
or  any  other  contract  matters  unless  the 
union  agreed  first  to  three  demands: 

That  a  German-built  automated  metal 
plate-casting  machine,  which  the  Oregonian 
says  It  proposed  to  buy.  be  operated  by  one 
man.  Present  equipment  is  operated  by 
four  men.  The  German  machine  is  untested 
In  this  country  and  has  not  even  been  seen 
by  the  stereotypers. 

That  foremen  not  be  required  to  belong 
to  the  union.  They  have  been  In  all  past 
contracts.  Foremen  work  alongside  other 
men.  perform  the  same  duties. 

That  the  union  give  up  Its  right  to  pro- 
vide substitutes. 


All  other  unions  in  t.he  two  plants — 
printers,  pressman,  engravers,  mailers,  pa- 
perhandlers and  Newspaper  Guild  of  re- 
porters, editors  and  photographers — observed 
the  picket  lines.  But  the  publishers  im- 
ported strikebreakers,  chiefiy  from  the 
South,  and  began  immediately  to  publish  a 
Joint  product  In  the  Oregonian  plant.  Some 
of  the  Imports  have  been  identified  as  vete- 
rans of  such  strikebreaking  operations  as 
Lima,  Ohio.  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Miami,  Fla., 
Reno,  Nev.,  and  Oklahoma  City. 

The  Job  pirates  receive  premium  pay — up 
to  more  than  $300  weekly — and  are  quartered 
at  the  publishers'  expense  In  a  nearby  hotel. 
Management  also  picks  up  food  and  bar  tabs. 

Husband  and  wife  teams  are  frequent 
among  the  strikebreakers.  The  women  op- 
erate teletypeset ter  machines,  on  which  news 
copy  is  translated  into  perforated  tape. 
which  in  ttirn  Is  fed  through  automated 
linotype  machines.  Tlie  publishers  were 
caught  early  In  the  strike  working  some  of 
the  women  12  hours  a  day,  72  hours  a  week, 
in  flagrant  \-lolation  of  State  law  which  flxeo 
a  maxlmimi  44 -hour  week  for  women. 

A  public  hearing  on  importation  of  strike- 
breakers and  Its  impcu:t  on  labor-manage- 
ment relations  in  Oregon  was  scheduled  for 
January  9  by  an  interim  committee  d  the 
State  legislature. 

LAVISH    OT7TLATS 

Lavish  outlays  for  recruiting  and  paying 
strikebreakers  and  setting  up  a  training 
school  for  new  ones  at  the  Journal  plant  are 
made  jxwsible  by  payments  from  a  publish- 
ers' strike  insurance  plan. 

Elach  management  can  collect  up  to  $10,000 
dally  over  a  50-day  period  for  a  combined 
total  of  $1  million. 

The  stereotypers  have  offered  compromises 
on  each  of  the  three  management  demands — 
compromises  which  formed  the  basis  of 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  same  Issues  at 
Detroit.  But  the  publishers  have  refused  to 
consider  them  and  Instead  have  oome  up 
with  five  new  demands: 

An  open  shop. 

Re-examinatlon  of  manning  agreements  on 
all  other  stereotyping  equipment 

A  5- hour  increase  in  the  workweek  at 
no  increase  in  pay. 

Priority  and  seniority  for  strikebreakers. 

A  no-strike  clause. 

Gov  Mark  O  Hatfield.  Republlcar..  suc- 
cessful last  year  In  mediating  other  labor 
disputes,  offered  his  services  but  the  pub- 
lishers refused  them.  Senator  Richard  L. 
Nettbikger,  Democrat,  profxjsed  a  citizens' 
factfinding  panel  to  study  the  strike  and 
drew  a  similar  curt  rejection  from  the  pub- 
lishers. The  unions  had  welcomed  both 
proposals 

Unfair  labor  practice  charges  have  been 
filed  by  the  stereotypers  on  the  basis  of  use 
of  strike  Instirance  funds  to  Import  and  train 
strikebreakers,  and  by  the  web  pressmen 
based  on  the  publishers'  refusal  to  bargain  In 
gixxl  faith. 

The  pressmen's  contract  expired  December 
31.  Four  days  earlier,  management  notified 
the  local  its  members  were  no  longer  em- 
ployees. With  expiration  of  the  contracts, 
the  pressmen  and  the  affiliated  paper  han- 
dlers voted  to  strike  and  Joined  other  crafts 
on  the  picket  line. 

NE'W    PAPER    POSSIBLE 

To  get  their  story  before  the  public,  the 
unions  have  turned  to  radio.  TV  and  hand- 
bills A  special  edition  of  300.000  copies  of 
the  Oregon  Labor  Press,  devoted  entirely  to 
the  strike,  was  mailed  out  to  all  residents  in 
the  Portland  area.  Now  Portland's  labor 
movement  is  taking  steps  to  start  a  third 
dally  newspaper  In  the  city  Business  agents 
and  secretaries  of  unions  In  the  area  have 
voted  support  for  such  a  paper,  to  be  financed 
by  sale  of  stock. 
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International  ofltcen  erf  newspaper  unions 
will  hold  a  summit  meeting  in  Portlaod  this 
month  to  discuss  fln&nclng  fof  the  renture. 

A  committee  oX  newspapwr  union  repre- 
seataUves  Is  preparing  cost  estimates,  locat- 
ing publishing  facilities,  and  determining 
staff  requirements  for  the  proposed  new 
paper,  tentatively  named  the  Portland  Dally 
News. 

Union  members  have  launched  a  ho\ise-to- 
hoviae  canvass  to  measure  public  Interest  in 
such  a  paper  and  to  press,  at  the  same  time, 
a  campaign  to  persuade  thoee  still  taking 
the  oombined  Oregonlan-Joumal  to  cancel 
their  subscriptions.  Cancellations  alrecidy 
are  estimated  to  have  reached  100.000. 


[Prom  tlie  Oregon  Labor  Press.  Jan.  15,  1960) 

BlSOCXBRXAKJOt'S    WrTKXSS    IDCNTITIKS 

Pbotessionaus  Hxrx 

Profeeaional  strlkebrealcers  now  working 
at  the  Oregonlan-Joumal  have  swarmed  Into 
struck  newspaper  plants  across  the  cc-un- 
try — sent  by  a  central  strikebreaking  agency. 

So  testified  Gerald  E.  Qlsh.  who  as  recently 
aa  2  years  ago  worked  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
breaking  strikes,  with  many  of  the  persona 
now  employed  behind  picket  lines  at  the 
Oregonlan. 

His  testimony  came  before  the  State  legis- 
lative interim  committee  on  labor -man  a?" - 
ment  relations  which  met  in  Salem  Saturday 
to  explore  po6slble  legislation  against  the 
Importing  or  use  of  professional  strike- 
breakers. 

Some  300  spectators.  LDCludlng  fotu-  bus- 
loads of  workers  idled  by  the  Portland  news- 
paper strike,  crowded  the  hearing  room. 

The  implication  of  Qish's  testimony  was 
▼ehemently  denied  by  tfe  three  Portland 
attorneys  who  appeared  for  the  Oreganlan 
and  Oregon  Journal.  They  argued  to  the 
committee  that  legislation  against  Import- 
ing nonunion  employe<^3  during  a  strike 
would  dlscrinUnate  against  busineF^es  re- 
quiring technically  skilled  employees. 

Oish,  now  a  union  printer  at  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer,  said  he  was  affiliated 
with  an  organization  known  as  the 
Sch'eppey-Kleln  strikebreaking  agency  from 
1965  to  1857  and  worked  at  a  number  of 
struck  newspaper  plants  In  various  parts  of 
the  country. 

He  told  of  receiving  premium  pay,  trans- 
portation and  living  expenses  and  even  of 
being  paid  tllO  a  week  for  doing  nothing 
while  on  standby  duty  for  a  month  before  a 
strike   in   Westchester   County,  N.T. 

"The  highest  I  ever  got  was  WST  for  1  we^k 
In  the  ZanesvlUe,  Ohio,  strike,"  he  told  the 
committee. 

A  dramatic  point  in  the  hearing  carr.e  when 
State  Representative  Eldward  J  Whelan. 
Portland,  held  up  five  snapshots  of  strike- 
breakers, taken  on  the  Portland  picket  lines. 

Glsh  identified  the  pictures  and  then 
picked  out  the  names  of  10  other  strtketareak- 
ers — now  at  the  Oregonlan-Joumal — with 
wh-.m  he  had  worked  In  other  strikes. 

The  first  of  three  attorneys  apnea'-ln^  fnr 
management  was  William  Lubersky.  who  said 
he  represented  the  Oregonlan  and  A^fv-ia-ed 
Oregon  Industries.  He  rejected  the  conten- 
tion that  the  Portland  pepsrs  had  dealt  »!»h 
Schleppey-Kleln  <w  any  other  strikebreaking 
agency. 

'I  a.m  emphatically  denying,"  he  "h'.d, 
"any  collusion  between  the  pubuihers. 
There  were  no  employees  on  standby.  Man- 
aifement  did  not  want  a  strike." 

Under  questioning  by  committee  members, 
Lubersky  admitted  that  probably  there  had 
been  advance  planning.  He  said;  "An  em- 
ployer who  is  tiireatened  with  a  strike  has 
every  right  to  start  laying  plans  to  operate." 

He  said  he  guesses  that  the  newspapers 
p*ld  transportation  and  living  expenses  to 
the  Imported  workers  "who  came  in  to  help 
us  out.  in  an  emergency." 


At  the  end  of  the  hearing.  State  Senator 
Harry  Boivin  of  Klamath  Palls,  committee 
chairman,  and  State  Senator  Walter  Pearsrjn 
ot  Portland  said  several  suggestions  had  been 
made  and  Information  collected  which  might 
lead  to  legislation. 

Labor's  presentation  was  led  by  George 
Brown,  political  education  director  nf  tt.e 
Oregon  AFL-CIO  He  told  the  commftee 
that  the  Impiortatlon  of  professional  strike- 
breakers Is  "a  departure  from  nr  rmal,  jieace- 
ful.  Intelligent  collective  b.ir^iinlni?  and  la 
not  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  cr.izens  of 
this  State  " 

Brown  continued'  "Acceptance  of  the  use 
of  professional  str.kebreakers  will  muaa  a 
return  to  the  law  of  the  Junele  " 

.\ppearin?  during  labor's  presentation  ■was 
Dr  Richard  Stelner.  mlnl.-ter  of  the  First 
Unitarian  Ch.irch  of  Portland  He  .>«ild  he 
was  not  speaking  for  labor  or  manti-gement 
but  as  a  member  of  the  public 

Management,  he  ar^uerl  has  a  b'.g  ad- 
■vantage  "because  it  can  prjpa.randize  the 
pwabllc  without  hindrance.  T^ls  l.s  an  ad- 
vantage that  la  unfair  It  is  enhanced  by  the 
use  of  pvrofessionaJ  strikebreakers  " 

The  rommi'tee  '-an  help  overcome  the  un- 
fair advanta'?:e  by  r«Mv>mmendIng  l»»c1slatlon 
against  str!kebrvak«'rs.  whose  p.'esence  pro- 
lones   the  'trik*"    Dr    Stein^r  conclud*^ 

In  hts  testimony  he  told  of  a  phone 
call  from  a  w  im-an  who  wanted  advice  She 
had  been  asked,  she  ti  !d  him.  to  get  a  strike- 
breaker In'o  a  c^-im promising  p^-sitlon — with- 
out dolr  •  a'^'-thing  actually  Irrunoral.  Would 
he  sanc-i^m  this' 

Dr  Stelner  poetulated  several  exrilan.<»tl^ns 
for  the  call  to  the  committee.  In  ..rie  he 
suggested  the  call  might  have  been  a  "plant" 
from  management  of  the  newspapers  or  their 
sympRthl7ers,  designed  to  discredit  or  em- 
barrass him. 

The  fo'ir'h  union  spokesman  at  the  hear- 
ing was  Rene  Valentine,  International  repre- 
sentative of  the  Typographical  Union,  who 
traced  the  history  of  strikebreaking  agencies 
and  re-.-lewed  investigations  into  such  activi- 
ties In  other  States. 

Glsh  detailed  his  own  hL=tory  a*  a  strike- 
breaker, dating  from  a  loan  he  received 
while  still  a  student  In  Oklahoma. 

His  strikebreaking  career  started  in  Okla- 
homa City  and  th»*n  went  to  ZajiesTllle, 
Oh:.  O'h-T  strikes  t..ik  him  to  Gr-md 
J'ijncUon,  Coio,;  I  evlttown.  Pa,  and  West- 
chester County,  NY. 

LMmrma  object 

MaragemenfB  pre<<entatton,  eonslrttng 
Largely  of  rebittal.  wa.^  bf'f'm  by  Lubersky 
who  contend^  t.ha-  labor's  i-iuv?  was  "both 
hypocritical  and  sanrtl'nnni'"''M  " 

The  Sole  purpoe**  ''^f  labor's  te8*1mony.  he 
said,  "is  tn  h<»  "e  ftnr>'h<"r  fonam  In  the  propa- 
ganda hft'Me " 

Thi.s  P'lint  wvs  Ip-ter  erh'XKl  by  P-^rtland 
attorney  Verne  N^wr'-nib.  who  rapped  labor 
fcr  not  bringing  specific  leci'-Iatlve  proposals 
to  the  committee  meeting.  He  was  cut  short. 
howev'T  by  Senator  Pearrcn,  ■who  pointed  cut 
that  the  romimlttee's  p''irpo-se  was  not  to  hear 
pror>^>«;«^  laws  but  only  to  explore  the  need 
for  leei.sla*l^n. 

B^  "h  I.'jhersky  and  Newcomb  argued  that 
m.  1.1  •■  mer.t  had  the  right  to  continue  to 
opemte  and  that  since  technically  skilled 
nonunion  newspaper  workers  are  not  avail- 
able in  Or«'g'-.r'..  It  w.uld  be  discriminatory  to 
le^.slate  at,ftl:,3t  the  Importing  of  workers 
dtirlng  a  s'rike. 

Replying  to  this.  Richard  Carney.  Port- 
liUid  iit.ur  atujruey,  arcued  thai  U.e  objec- 
tionable ii^pect  of  the  stnkebre.ikers  Wcis  n  jt 
their  iniporiAtion  but   their  proff^' .onaii&m. 

Th''  e  Wi  rkfTS,  he  said,  do  not  have  ret^u- 
lar  jobs  or  homes,  but  make  their  living  tour- 
ing the  country  from  strike  to  strike.  The 
existence   of   such   a   pool   of   sti  ikebre.il;. i.g 


w<  rkers  Is  the  evil.  Carney  said  since  It  Is  a 
deterrent  to  good-faith  barg, lining  on  nian- 
iigrmenfs  part 

MaiiaKetnint  lawyers  had  claimed  that  only 
the  tedefil  i  r  ive.'i. merit  ct.jld  properly  enact 
leKlslaMon  '^teallr; jt  wl' h  Irr ported  .strikebreak- 
ers C'f  rney  contt>nded  that  a  State  law  would 
be  both    practicable   a:.d   proper 

In  addition  to  Chalroian  B<ilvln.  Senator 
Pearson  and  Repri-.--f-:.'  t.-v  e  \S'.i  .  in,  comniit- 
tee  members  atteiiding  ilie  hearing  wt  re  Sen- 
ator R<  bert  F.  White  ot  Sai'^m.  Hepresenta- 
tives  Robert  Dtmcan.  Medli  rd,  and  Wullam 
J.  Oallagher.  Portland,  Dr  Hi  c  hard  H  Jon  eg 
of  Reed  College,  public  member.  Carl  J  Oil- 
son  of  Portland,  labor  mei.b'^r.  and  H..Una:i 
Lueddemann,  Portland,  aianageiuent  mem- 
ber. 

M*TOE    Gets    Umton     Appical — Sthruhk    la 

A.SKKlj      l')     t^KTTII     .St-RIKK 

An  enrneet  appeal  for  help,  signed  by 
about  80  union  officers  and  members,  was 
sent  this  week  to  Mayor  Terry  Schrunk. 

The  letter  asked  Schrunk  Uj  move  with 
dispatch  in  an  effort  to  settle  the  current 
strike  against  Portland's  two  dally  news- 
p»pers. 

La.st  month  Sdirunk  Invlt*^  b<-.th  G^  rge 
M»»any,  presMait  of  the  AFL-CTO  and  S'y-- 
retary  of  Labor  James  P.  Mitch- .:  to  hold  a 
proposed  top  l»vs]  Isbnr-franatrement  cc>n- 
r^renc"  in  F  >rtliind  7  h^  mator  noted  the 
i«e«<l  for  "an  l/non)ven"ierii  of  attitudes  be- 
in(?  displayed  at  the  collective  bargaining 
table  " 

The  union  members"  appeal  to  Schrunk 
said: 

"In  your  recent  letters  to  AFL-CIO  lYesl- 
dent  George  Meany  and  Secretary  of  I.jibor 
James  Mitchell,  you  called  special  attention 
to  this  area  as  being  free  from  the  frictions 
and  pressures  which  might  ex:3t  l;i  '  tner 
areas.  These  cancerous  frictions  are  now 
rampant  In  this  area.  This  Is  a  conJiti  nq 
that  the  city  of  Pc>rtlAnd  cannot  aiTrird  " 

The  letter  pointed  out  thnt  tiie  n«  wspaper 
strike -lockout  is  farther  from  settlement  now 
♦han  It  was  when  the  strike  began  November 

"Offers  of  aid  by  the  C»ovemor  have  been 
bruslied  aside  by  the  publishers  Federal 
mediation  Is  ineffectual.  T  .e  publi>  .era 
seem  •damant  in  tbetr  joint  eT.r*  tri  disrupt 
the  harmonious  unlon-manairem'  nt  reia- 
ttonsnip  traditional  in  the  CUy  of  Rost-s."  It 
6u-id. 

"We  ask  you  as  rJilef  executive  of  the  city 
Where  tills  deplora'ile  eonciitkjii  exists  to 
move  with  dispatch  in  an  effort  to  settle  this 
dispute,  which  has  become  a  conflict  for 
the  control  of  men's  aunds, "  the  letter  con- 
cluded. 


L£.M)Kaa  Meet  In  Portlahd — Unions  Pi.kdce 
Ptnx   Srancx    Am 

Publishers  of  Portland's  struck  newspapers 
have  forced  "the  most  significant  and  far- 
reaching  team  effort  by  national  newspaper 
unions  In  the  history  of  the  American  news- 
paper Industry." 

So  said  a  statement  released  this  week  fol- 
lowing a  two-day  summit  conference  of  lead- 
ers of  International  unions  whose  locals  are 
involved  In  tlie  present  10-week-old  Port- 
land strike. 

The  officials  gathered  htsre  at  the  request 
of  heads  of  the  locals. 

The  nine  vl&ltlng  officials,  after  the  first 
day  of  meeting,  described  Portland  as  a  "na- 
tional battleground,"  and  said  they  were 
shocked  by  the  "obstinacy  and  bad  faltli" 
of  management's  stand. 

Among  those  who  met  with  local  officers 
were  Arthur  Ro?enstock,  president  of  the 
Amerltiin  Npwspfln«-r  O'.illd:  Walter  J  Tir- 
ner,  national  vice  president  of  the  Press- 
men's Union,  and  Leo  Feeney,  national  vice 
president  of  the  S"i.ereotypers. 
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The  text  of  their  final  statement  follows: 

We  are  united  on  a  negotiating  program 
with  the  publishers  of  Portland's  strike- 
bound newspapers.  The  decision  for  com- 
mon action  by  all  newspaper  unions  was 
forced  upon  us  by  the  blatant  unlon-bustlng 
techniques  employed  by  the  publishers. 

The  International  unions  cannot  afford 
and  do  not  Intend  to  permit  their  local 
unions  lo  be  destroyed  by  a  giant  newspaper 
chain  and  its  Portland  satellite.  The  labor 
movement  of  Portland  and  the  entire  State 
of  Oregon  cannot  afford  to  permit  this  re- 
turn to  labor's  dark  ages. 

Since  the  strike  began  on  November  10, 
management  has  consistently  raised  its  de- 
mands on  the  unions  Instead  of  seeking  a 
peaceful  and  honorable  solution  at  the  bar- 
gaining table  or  through  mediation  efforts  of 
Govemcr  Hatfield  or  a  fact-finding  com- 
mittee. 

Chief  of  these  new  and  outrageous  de- 
mands is  a  management  proposal  that  the 
Btereotyaers  take  a  12'' 7  percent  hourly  pay 
cut  despite  the  constantly  increasing  coet  of 
living. 

The  publishers  have  chosen  to  make  this 
an  all-out  fl^ht.  We  must  meet  their  chal- 
lenge. We  pledge  the  utmost  support  of  the 
Intema'-lonal  unions  to  assure  that  this 
unlon-tustlng  venture  by  the  publishers  Is 

not   BUO»6SfUl. 

Contracts  of  all  of  the  mechanical  craft 
unions  have  now  expired.  We  reaffirm  our 
decision  that  no  union  will  return  to  work 
at  the  two  newspapers  until  settlements  are 
reached  with  all  of  the  unions  with  expired 
contraca.  Striking  employees  will  return  to 
work  without  fear  of  reprisal  or  discrimina- 
tion. The  unions  agree  that  all  contracts 
must  hiive  a  common  expiration  date.  All 
contract  must  contain  a  clause  allowing  all 
unions  to  respect  picket  lines  at  the  news- 
pajjer  plants 

The  publishers  are  publicly  tied  in  a  com- 
mon front  against  unions,  and  have  con- 
slstentl;'  rejected  all  union  offers  to  nego- 
tiate separate  contracts  with  the  Oregon 
Journal  and  the  Oregonlan.  This  stone  wall 
of  publisher  opp>o6ltlon  has  today  created 
the  moiit  significant  and  far-reaching  tesun 
effort  by  international  newspaper  unions  in 
the  hl8-x>ry  of  the  American  newspaper  In- 
dustry. 


Mrs.    Kezvzb   Confisses   False   Stobt 

Mrs.  James  Keever,  who  has  made  a  num- 
ber of  police  reports  about  threats  and 
violence  because  her  husband  Is  working  be- 
hind tlie  Oregonlan  picket  line,  this  week 
was  arrested.  Jailed,  and  convicted  for  mak- 
ing a  false  police  rep>ort. 

She  confessed  to  police  that  she  made  up 
the  sto"y  she  told  them  early  Sunday  morn- 
ing about  being  kidnapped  for  7  hours 
by  two  men  who  threatened  her  because  her 
husband,  an  Oregonlan  advertising  salesman 
normally,  was  working  as  a  pressman  in  the 
struck  plant. 

The  conviction  came  Wednesday  in  the 
municipal  coiu-t  of  Judge  J.  J.  Labadie,  who 
fined  her  $25. 

The  l^eevers  won  front-page  banner-head- 
line treatment  in  the  Oregonlan-Joumal 
last  week  when  a  window  In  their  home  at 
6607  Stutheast  Duke  Street  was  broken  by  a 
rock. 

Mrs.  Keever.  26.  told  police  she  made  up 
the  kidnapping  story  In  the  hope  her  hus- 
band V  ould  not  find  out  she  had  really  been 
out  with  a  male  acquaintance. 

The  Incident  began  when  her  husband  filed 
a  missing  persons  report  with  police  Friday 
evening:.  At  12:15  am,  Mrs.  Keever  called 
him  frDm  an  eastslde  cocktail  bar  and  told 
the  kidnapping  story. 

She  ;-epeated  It  to  police  later  but  when 
they  p)lnted  out  inconsistencies,  she  con- 
fessed the  story  was  false  and  admitted  hav- 
Ing  gone  to  a  basketball  game  with  the  male 
friend. 


POETU^xD    Dact    Ne'ws — StrppoET   Is   Steong 

FC>R    THIED    NrW.SPAPER 

Prospects  for  a  third  Portland  newspaper 
continued  to  brighten  this  week  on  two 
fronts 

Union  business  representAtives.  at  their 
weekly  luncheon  meeting  Tuesday,  heard 
detailed  legal  reports  on  the  Incorporation 
of  the  third  paper,  tentatively  named  the 
Portland  Dally  News. 

As  projected,  It  would  be  launched  with 
union  support  but  would  have  an  Inde- 
pendent editorial  staff  and  policy  and  would 
be  financed  through  broad  public  6t.>:k  sale 
and  support. 

A  demonstration  of  that  support,  termed 
"amazing""  by  State  AFL-CIO  Secretary- 
Treasurer  James  Marr,  came  in  response  to 
a  coupon  printed  In  the  Oregon  Labor  Press 
2  weeks  ago. 

Officeworkers  were  still  processing  re- 
turned coup>ons  this  week.  altJiouph  the  pace 
dropped  off  from  the  first  week  when  four 
volunteer  workers  were  called  in  to  handle 
the  flood  of  mall. 

But  by  press  time.  2.509  coupons,  many  of 
them  containing  unsolicited  contributions, 
had  been  mailed  in. 

This  response  came  from  a  press  run  of 
32,500.  In  other  words,  7^2  percent  of  all 
Labor  Press  readers  took  the  trouble  to  fill 
out  and  clip  the  coupon,  address  an  envelope 
and  mall  it  with  4  cents  postaj|:e 

The  original  outline  for  the  paper  w;vs  to 
start  with  100.000  24-page  papers,  but  later 
Information  reported  to  the  union  repre- 
sentatives Tuesday  indicated  that  either  the 
press  run  or  the  maximum  number  of  pages 
can  now  be  doubled — 100,000  48-page  papers 
or  200,000  24-page  papers. 


OREGONTAN-JorRNAL  KNOWS  ItS  ARGUMENT  IS 

False 

The  hybrid  Oregonlan-Jotirnal  has  a  crafty 
disregard  for  facts.  Nowhere  Is  this  better 
shown  than  In  Its  recent  editorial  complaint 
that  the  longtime  Pcwtlanders  who  belong 
to  unions  at  the  two  newspaf>ers  refused  to 
go  through  the  stereotypers'  picket  line. 

Of  course  they  refused  to  go  through. 
What  else  did  the  publishers  expect  when 
they  forced  the  stereotypers  out  on  the 
street? 

Union  men  have  been  respecting  picket 
lines  for  100  years  and  more.  Yet  the  hybrid 
newspaper  pretends  that  this  Is  a  new  and 
dastardly  thing. 

Further,  the  Oregonlan-Journal  cynically 
argued  In  a  front-page  editorial  that  the 
unions  were  ■violating  their  contracts  In  re- 
fusing to  cross  the  picket  line.  .As  If  a  union 
contract  were  a  slave  labor  agreement,  bind- 
ing a  man  to  work  no  matter  what  changes 
may  occur  in  the  conditions  of  his  employ- 
ment. 

The  Oregonlan-Joumal  singled  out  the 
Newspap>er  Guild,  argtilng  that  the  Guild  was 
niorally  and  legally  bound  by  contract  to  go 
to  work  across  the  picket  line. 

That  Is  utter  nonsense.  And  the  Orego- 
nlan-Journars  highly  paid  battery  of  legal 
experts  knows  it.  Tliey  are  lying  in  their 
teeth  when  they  say  the  Guild  broke  a  con- 
tract or  took  any  step  that  was  not  the  legal 
and  moral  right  of  the  Guild. 

The  labor  laws  of  this  land  guarantee  the 
reporters,  photographers,  artists,  and  edit<.<rs 
of  the  Guild  the  right  to  refuse  to  cross  a 
picket  line  at  their  employer's  plant. 

The  cynical  staff  of  the  Oregournal  Is 
merely  trying  to  confuse  the  public  In  argu- 
ing that  It  is  Illegal  or  Immoral  lor  a  union 
to  refuse  to  cross  a  picket  line. 

Just  think  back  to  1949  when  the  Press- 
men s  Union  went  on  strike.  By  the  pub- 
Ushers"  cynical  theory  of  1959-60.  the  other 
unions  should  have  come  to  work.  Well,  In 
1949  some  tried  to.  And  what  happened? 
The  publishers  shutdown  their  plants  locked 


out  the  employees  and  refused  to  pay  their 
wa.ge8.    All  that,  despite  labor  contr»ct6  with 

the  same  unions  as  today. 

Were  the  publishers  then  guilty  of  vlolat- 
Ini:  the  cci.tract.s''  By  their  1959—00  reason- 
ing: they  were.  But  the  fact  Is — and  the 
publishers  know  it — that  was   no*  the  case. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  hybrid  newspajx-r 
published  on  its  front  page  a  story  from  New 
York,  reporting  a  court  decision  00  this  mat- 
ter, it  said  publishers  need  not  pay  em- 
pl  n-ees  when  the  publishers  decide  *q  shut 
down  their  plants  In  a  strike. 

The  conclusion  is  obvious.  If  a  labor  con- 
truct  does  not  bind  the  employer  to  pay  his 
employees  during  a  labor  dispute,  then  that 
contract  does  not  bind  employees  to  work 
di.ring  a  lab^r  dispute.  The  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  clearly  recognizes  thu  fact 

So  lets  have  an  end  to  the  Orogonian- 
Journars  preaching  about  the  samoUty  of 
contracts  tiiat  do  not  apply. 

It  is  a  phony,  dishonest  argument. 


Only  One  SniE  Can  Profit  From  Acts  of 
Violence 

Last  Sund.ay  the  combined  Oregonlan- 
Journal  published  another  In  Its  series  of 
fr':>nt-page  editorials  on  the  newspaF>er  strike. 
Tliis  one,  titled  "Pact  for  Today.'  accvssed 
the  unions  of  fostering  violence. 

This  calls  for  a  reply. 

We  a.sk  you  to  consider  four  facts : 

1.  No  responsible  union  leader  condones 
the  use  of  violence  as  a  strike  tactic. 

2  Every  decent  union  member  regrets  any 
ovitbreak  of  violence,  whether  the  act  was  In- 
cited by  union  members  or  by  strikebreakers. 

3.  The  Portland  newspaper  strike,  through- 
cut  Its  9  weeks"  durr.tion.  has  been  remark- 
ably free  of  vi,  lent  acts.  Yes.  there  have 
been  a  few — but  remarkably  few.  ootisiderlng 
the  tensions  of  the  strike  and  the  provoca- 
tion supplied  by  the  publishers  and  their 
Imported  strikebreakers. 

4.  It  is  the  publishers — not  the  unions — 
who  profit  from  any  Incident  of  violence  that 
can  be  blamed  on  unionmen  or  on  '  jx-rsons 
unknown."  They  can  play  it  up  on  their 
front  page  and  they  can  write  front-pate 
editorials  about  It  afterward. 

There  have  been  many  Indications  that 
the  Oregonlan-Journal  publishers  actually 
have  been  hoping  for  "rough  stuff"  as  grist 
for  their  propaganda  mill. 

The  unions'  position  on  the  question  of 
strike  violence  is  quite  simple.  We  believe  it 
Is  (a)  wrong  and  ^bi  stupid. 


[From  the  .AFLCIO  News,  Washington   D  C, 
Jan.   16.   1960] 

United  Front  Formalizeo — Newspaptr  Un- 
ions IN  Portland  Pledge  Pacts  pos  All  or 
None 

Portland,  Oreg. — Representatives  of  In- 
ternational unions  whose  l'.>cai»  have  been 
battling  savage  union-busting  tactics  of  the 
Oregon  Journal  and  the  Oreg^^iian  have 
agreed  that  "'no  union  will  retvirn  to  work 
until  settlements  are  reached  with  all  of  the 
unions."' 

Officers  and  International  represent.Cttives 
of  the  stereotypers.  newspap>ef  guild,  press- 
men. Typographical  I'.^.ion.  photo  engravers 
and  the  unafTiliated  Teamsters  declared  they 
"do  not  Intend  to  permit  local  unioris  to 
be  destroyed  by  a  giant  newspaper  chain 
and  its  Portland  satellite," 

TTie  Oregonlan  Is  owned  by  Samuel  I. 
Newhouse  of  New  York,  who.se  empire  In- 
cludes 14  newspapers.  9  magazines  and  9 
radio  and  TV  stations.  The  Oregonlan  has 
been  publishing  a  Joint  paper  with  the  Ore- 
gon Journal,  using  im.ported  strikebreakers. 
Union  members  employed  by  the  two 
papers  ha\e  been  respecting  the  picket  lines 
of  the  stereotypers.  who  struck  November  !0 
alter    rejecting     nianagenvent     proposals     to 
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seriously  weaken  their  contract.  Meanwhile 
contract*  of  the  other  mechanical  unlona 
have  expired. 

The  statement  by  the  union  representa- 
tlveB  declared: 

"Striking  employees  will  return  to  work 
without  fear  of  reprisal  or  dlscrlnil nation 
The  unions  agree  that  all  contracts  must 
have  a  common  erplratlon  date.  All  con- 
tracts must  contain  a  clause  allowing  all 
unions  to  respject  picket  lines  at  the  news- 
paper plants." 

The  Joint  newspaper  dismissed  the  unions' 
statement  as  "negotiation  by  ultimatum." 

Meanwhile,  the  Imported -strikebreakers 
Issue  was  aired  at  a  public  hearing  of  the 
State  legislature's  Interim  conunlttee  on 
labor-management  relations 

UNIONISTS    AROUSED 

More  than  200  newspaper  union  members 
packed  the  conunlttee  hearing  room  In  the 
State  capltol  at  Salem,  50  ley  miles  away. 
to  hear  labor  offer  evidence  euad  argue  the 
need  for  remedial  legislation. 

George  Brown,  director  of  political  edu- 
cation for  the  Oregon  KFli-ClO  warned  that 
if  "this  precedent  is  allowed  to  continue  and 
Is  accepted  as  common  practice  In  labor- 
management  relations,  it  can  spread  to  every 
Industry  In  the  State." 

"There  seems  to  be  evidence  that  strike- 
breakers were  In  Portland  on  a  standby 
basis  even  before  the  strike  was  called."  he 
said. 

A  witness  was  Gerald  E.  Glsh.  of  Clevel  md, 
a  Typographical  Union  member  employed  on 
the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer,  who  tes- 
tified he  had  once  been  a  professional  strike- 
breaker, connected  with  the  Bloor  Schleppey 
and  Shirley  Klein  newspaper  strikebreaking 
organizations. 

Glsh  outlined  his  career  In  1955-57  from 
his  recruitment  by  Oklahtvma  City  publishers 
3  months  before  a  strike  there  until  he 
broke  with  the  Klein  ^roup  and  helped  the 
ITU  organize  strikebreakers  at  Glen  Cove, 
Long   Island,   NY. 

STRIKES    PKOVOKED' 

In  an  hour-long  appearance  before  the 
committee.  Gish  testified- 

Strikebreakers  usually  draw  premium 
wages  and  extensive  overtime,  plus  eating 
allowances  and  hotel  bills.  Transportation 
is  usually  paid  as  well  Glsh's  top  weekly 
check  was  $675  at  Zanesville,  Ohio 

Strikebreakers  know  In  advance  where 
strikes  will  occur,  and  he  was  among  strike- 
breakers brought  Into  Westchester  County, 
N  Y  ,  and  kept  on  a  standby  basis  before  an 
ITU  strike  against  the  Macy  chain  of  papers 
there  When  for  a  time  It  appeared  the  ITU 
would  not  strike  there,  Glsh  quuted  Shirley 
Klein  as  saying,  "We'll  have  to  provoke  It." 

Strikebreaking  organizations  know  In  ad- 
vance the  plant  layouts  at  the  newspapers 
which  will  call  on  their  services,  and  assign- 
ments erf  key  strikebreakers  are  predeter- 
mined. 

Glsh  Identified  names  or  pictures  of  at  least 
15  strikebreakers  now  on  the  Portland  scene 
as  people  he  had  known  in  other  similar 
operations.  His  expyerlence  as  a  strikebreaker 
Included  work  In  Oklahoma  City.  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  Grand  Junction,  Colo  ,  Levltttown.  Pa., 
and  Westchester  County,  NY. 

The  publishers  were  represented  at  the 
hearing  by  two  attorneys,  who  contended 
State  legislation  on  the  subject  would  be  un- 
constitutional because  It  would  be  discrimi- 
natory against  certain  Industries  and  because 
the  Federal  Government  had  preempted  the 
field. 

Management  also  denied  that  strikebreak- 
ers had  been  brought  In  on  a  standby  baBia, 
that  publishers  had  used  the  services  of  the 
Schleppey-Kleln  organization  or  any  such 
group  and  that  premium  wages  were  paid  the 
strikebreakers. 


On  another  front,  James  T.  Marr,  execu- 
tive-secretary of  the  Oregon  AFl^CIO,  re- 
ported articles  of  Incorporation  have  been 
drawn  up  for  a  third  dally  newspaper  for 
Portland.  Preliminary  work  has  been 
launched,  he  said,  on  details  of  a  stock  sale 
campaign  by  which  the  publication,  tenta- 
tively named  the  Portland  Daily  J'ews,  wUl 
be  financed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
make  a  brief  comment  on  the  matter  of 
strike  insurance.  It  may  seem  plausible 
and  reasonable  to  suggest  that  a  news- 
paper take  out  strike  insurance  to  cover 
a  certain  period.  However,  we  ought  to 
consider  the  public  policy  involved. 
When  we  do  so,  then  I  think  we  shall 
have  a  better  idea  as  to  why  the  State  of 
New  York  frowns  upon  that  kind  of  a 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  this  kind  of  an  insur- 
ance pohcy  is  designed  to  help  stir  up 
labor  strife,  or  will  have  that  result,  be- 
cause if  an  employer  has  strike  insurance 
for  4  or  6  or  8  weeks,  he  thinks  that  by 
playing  tough  he  can  destroy  the  union 
in  4  or  6  or  8  weeks.  And  so  a  basic 
question  of  public  pohcy  is  involved. 

It  does  not  follow  that  any  insurance 
policy  ought  to  be  recognized  as  a  policy 
that  will  have  standing  within  the  law 
:f  the  purpos*^  of  that  policy  is  to  endan- 
ger free  collective  bargaining  in  our 
country.  And  so  what  the  Newhouse 
i?mpire  has  done  is  to  go  up  to  Canada 
ind  enter  into  an  insurance  policy  ar- 
rangement which  It  thinks  will  insure  it, 
or  at  least  protect  it  or  strengthen  it,  in 
case  it  gets  into  a  "strike  busting"  con- 
troversy with  the  union,  such  as  it  has 
gotten  into  m  Portland,  Oreg. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  would  have  the 
Senate  Committ-ee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  conduct  a  ver\-  thorough  inves- 
tigation with  regard  to  the  antiiabor 
tactics  being  used  by  some  newspaper 
publishers  in  this  countr;/.  bocau.se.  if  I 
am  correctly  informed — and  I  am  a.sking 
for  an  investigation  to  find  out  what  the 
facts  are — there  has  developed  a  combi- 
nation of  newspaper  publi.'^hers  in  this 
country  acting  in  concert  in  connection 
with  this  particular  union-busting  tactic. 

Then  I  think  there  is  a  need  for  inves- 
tigation on  the  part  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of 
the  practices,  ascertaining  to  what  extent 
the  practices  exist,  of  certain  union- 
busting  newspaper  publi.>hers  who  are 
working  out  a  systematic  arrangement 
with  a  business  concern  that  contracts 
to  assure  and  guarantee  them  that  it  will 
provide  them  with  the  nece.ssary  strike- 
breaker.s  in  case  they  get  themselves  in- 
volved m  a  strike  with  any  of  the  news- 
paper unions  in  this  country-.  That  mat- 
ter ought  to  be  looked  into. 

Mr,  President,  there  are  other  facets 
of  antiunion  activities  on  the  part  of 
newspaper  publishers  being  raised  in  the 
Portland.  Oreg  .  case  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, call  for  investigation  of  the  labor 
practices  of  newspapers  in  this  country: 
and  I  shall  offer  a  resolution  within  the 
next  few  day.s  seeking  to  accomplish  the 
end  of  having  the  Senate  Committ-ee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  take  over  a 
thorough  investigation  of  this  problem. 

Mr,  President.  I  think  it  is  about  time, 
may  I  say  in  conclusion,  that  the  people 


of  Oregon  are  reJieved  from  the  news 
monopoly  of  the  Oregonian  and  the 
JouiTial,  because,  whether  they  ai'e  pub- 
lished in  one  plant  under  one  manage- 
ment or  under  separate  management, 
they  do  form  a  news  monopoly  in  the 
city  of  Portland  They  .sorely  need  com- 
petition. 

There  are  some  indications  that  one 
good  which  may  come  out  of  this  very 
costly  strike  may  be  the  establishment  of 
a  Portland  Daily  News.  Perhaps  a  new 
newspaper  in  our  State  may  become  a 
reality.  We  need  it.  And  if  it  is  f\stab- 
lished.  it  will  certainly  have  my  subscrip- 
tion, and  I  shall  do  what  I  can  to 
encourage  its  establishment  I  under- 
stand petitions  are  being  circulated  in 
my  State  seeking  the  signatures  of  those 
who  are  willing  to  back  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  newspaper. 

All  I  wish  to  say  in  closing,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, because  I  think  so  many  in  my 
State  have  become  weary  of  the  unrea- 
sonable policy  of  the  two-headed  reac- 
tionary Oreganian-Joumal.  is  that  we 
need  this  propased  new  newspaper  in  my 
State,  and  I  hope  the  plans  for  its  devel- 
opment meet  with  success. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  order  previously  entered,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  '2X 
7  o'clock  and  17  minutes  p.m.)  the 
Senate  adjourned,  under  the  previous 
order,  until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  Janu- 
ary 21,  1960,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  20,  1960 : 

National  Mediation  Boaro 
Robert  O    Boyd,  of  Oregon,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Mediation  Board  for  the 
term  expiring  Pebnoary  1,  1963.     (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

PuBi-ic  Health  Service 
I  nominate  the  following  candidates  for 
personnel  action  In  the  Regular  Corps  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  subject  to  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regula- 
tions: 

I.    rOR  APPOINTMENT 

To  he  senior  surgeons 
Harry  P.  Coif  er 
Ralph  W  McComas 
Donald  B.  Tower 

To  be  surgeons 

David  R  Komlna  Erwln  S  Rabeau 

Eklward  L.  Kuff  Joseph  F  Wllsou 

Edward  J.  O'R^aurke 

To  be  nurse  officer 

Margaret  E  Benson 

To  be  senior  assistant  surgeona 

Thomas  A  Waldmann  Robert  D  Bahr 
Stanford  B  Friedman    William  P   Reagan 
Julian  A,  Koplen  John  V,  Petrncd 

John  E  Venable.  Jr.        Robert  C  Hoye 
Paul  H  Black  James  I  Carr,  Jr. 

Bertram  S,  Brown 

To  be  assistant  surgeon$ 

George  W  Douglas,  Jr. 
Gerald  R.  Bassett 
Jack  D  Poland 
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To  be  senior  assistant  sanitary  engineer 

John  Z'.  Weeks 

To  be  assistant  Kinitary  engineers 
Donald  P  Dubois  Ge<.irge  R  Elmore 

James  K.  Channell  Charjes  F  Walters 

Richard  J   Dick  John  A  Eure 

To  be  jUnior  assistant  xan\tary  engineers 

Harold  C  Ervlne  Clayton  L  Sullivan 

Robert  P  HangebrauckHoward  P.  Zwelg 
Ildxvey  J  Hansen 

To  be  senior  assistant  scientist 
Wllllan  H  Lyle,  Jr. 

To   be  assistant   scientist 
John  R  Newbrough 

To    be   senior   assistant    therapist 
Marthr  M  Lasche 

To  be  junior  assistant  therapist 
James  D  Ebner 

.SBTTI'N    52''2    APP-^  INTMENTS 

Ravine  designated.  In  accordiince  with  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  1)232.  the  following-named  officers 
for  commands  and  other  duties  dctermuied 
by  the  President  to  be  within  the  conlem- 
piatlon  of  such  .section.  I  nominate  them  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral whll?  so  serving 
•Joseph  C.  Burger  'John  C  Munn 

•Edward  W  Snedeker    'Wallace  M  Greene   Jr 
•Thoniaf  A  Wornham 

•Indicates  ad  Interim  appointment  Issued. 


CONT^RMATIONS 
Executive   nominations   confirmed   by 
the  Senate  Januan'  20.  1960; 
Department  or  State 
Raymond  A.  Hare,  of  West  Virginia,  to  be 
a    Deputy    Under    Secretary    of    State. 

DlI'LOMATIC     AND    FOREIGN     SERVICE 

Walte;  C  Dowllng,  of  Georgia,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  State?;  of  America  to  the  Fed- 
eral  Republic  of   Germany 

Jr.hn  O  Hlckerson,  of  Texas,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Fttraordlnary  aiid  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Philli>- 
plnes, 

W.^lte-  P  McConaughy.  of  Alabama,  to  be 
Ambassikdor  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Republic  of  Korea. 

BSdson  O.  Seeslons,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Ettraordlnary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  Unl;ed  States  of  Am^^rica  to  Finland 

Willlnm  P  Snow,  of  Maine  tri  be  .Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Union 
of  Burma. 

John  J  Mucclo,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be 
Ambass-idor  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Guatemala. 

Bdwad  Pa«e.  Jr..  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  36  Envoy  Ebctraordlnary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America   to  Bulgaria. 

John  E^k-art  Wallace  Sterling,  of  California, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Educational  Exchange  for  a  term  of 
3  years  expiring  January  27  1962  and  until 
his  suo-eseor  Is  appointed  and  qualified. 

Inter-Amehican  Development  Bank 

Robeit  Bernerd  Anderson,  of  New  York,  to 
be  B  go\ernor  of  the  Inter- American  Develop- 
ment Bank  for  a  term  of  5  years  and  until 
his  successor  has  been  appointed 

Doug: as  Dillon,  of  New  Jersey  to  be  an 
alternate  governor  of  the  Inter-Amerk.in 
I>eTelopment  Bank  for  a  term  of  5  years  and 
until  hi«  successor  has  been  appointed. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  20,  lOGO 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Bra&kamp, 
DX).,  ofleied  the  following  prayer: 

James  4;  10.  Humble  yourselves  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord,  and  He  shall  lift  you 
up 

Eternal  God.  as  we  turn  to  Thee  in 
prayer  and  meditate  upon  Thy  grace  and 
goodness,  will  Tliou  in.spire  us  with  more 
of  gratitude  and  devotion. 

May  we  now.  with  one  accord,  beseech 
Thee  for  that  needed  wisdom  which  is  far 
beyond  our  fallible  and  finite  minds  but 
never  withheld  from  any  who  come  unto 
Thee  with  a  humble  spirit  and  a  contrite 
hi'art. 

We  pray  that  Tliy  Holy  Spirit  may 
engender  and  kindle  within  us  a  sincere 
desire  to  do  Thy  bidding  with  a  greater 
faithfulness  and  a  more  determined  will. 

Grant  that  neither  despair  from  within 
nor  enemies  from  without  may  ever  be- 
cloud our  vision  of  Thy  divine  presence 
with  us  and  Thy  beneficent  purposes  for 
us. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  mcs.sape  in  writine  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Hou.se  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


APPOrNTMENT  OF  CONTTREES — 
AMENDING  FEDERAL  WATER  POL- 
LUnON  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimou.':  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H,R.  3610> 
to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  to  increase  grants  for  con- 
struction of  sewapc  treatment  work,  and 
for  other  purposes,  disagree  t-o  Senate 
amendment.;;  thereto,  and  acrree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky iMr.  Burke]  ?  [After  a  pause.] 
Tlie  Chair  hears  none  and  appoints  the 
following  conferees:  Me.ssrs.  BL.\TNrK. 
F.^LLON.  Jones  of  Alabama,  M.ack  of 
Washington,  and  Cramer. 


ECONOMIC  Rf.PORT— MESSAGE 

FROM    THE    PRESIDENT    OP    THE 
UNITED  STATES   'H   DOC    NO.  268^ 

Tlie  SPEAKER  laid  before  Uie  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read, 
and.  together  with  accompanying  papers. 
referred  to  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  illus- 
trations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  present  herewith  my  Economic  Re- 
port, as  required  by  section  3(a)  of  Uie 
Employment  Act  of  1946. 


The  report  was  prepared  with  the  ad- 
vice and  assistance  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  and  of  the  heads  of 
the  executive  departments  and  inde- 
pendent agencies  directly  concerned  with 
the  matt-ers  it  discusses.  It  summarizes 
the  economic  developments  of  the  year 
and  the  st^ps  taken  in  major  areas  of 
economic  policy  to  promote  the  sound 
expansion  of  eanployment.  production, 
and  income  It  also  puts  forward  a  pro- 
gram for  the  year  1960  which,  in  the 
context  of  present  and  prospective  eco- 
nomic conditions,  would  efleclively  im- 
plement the  purposes  of  the  EmployTnent 
Act. 

The  major  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  report  are  set  forth 
below,  in  part  in  the  words  of  the  report 
itself. 

By  the  first  quarter  of  1959.  the  recov- 
erj'  that  started  early  in  1958  had  al- 
ready carried  production  and  income  to 
levels  higher  than  ever  before  attained 
in  the  American  economy.  A  consider- 
able further  advance  was  scored  during 
the  remainder  of  1959,  despite  the  deep 
effect  of  the  11 6 -day  strike  in  the  steel 
industry'. 

The  Nation's  output  of  goods  and 
sen'ices  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1959 
was  at  an  annual  rate  of  $482  billion. 
Wlien  adjusted  for  price  changes,  tliis 
rate  of  output  was  3^2  percent  higher 
than  the  rate  attained  in  ttie  correspond- 
ing period  of  1958.  By  December  1959, 
total  employment  had  reached  a  record 
level.  66.2  million,  on  a  seasonally  ad- 
justed basis.  And  personal  income  pay- 
ments in  December  were  at  an  annual 
rate  of  $391  billion,  $24  billion  greater 
than  a  year  earlier.  After  adjustment 
for  increases  in  prices,  the  rise  in  total 
per.sona]  income  in  1959  represented  a 
gain  of  nearly  5  percent  Ln  the  real  buy- 
ing power  of  our  Nation. 

As  we  locrfc  ahead,  there  are  good 
grounds  for  confidence  that  this  eco- 
nomic advance  can  be  extended  through 
1960.  Furthermore,  with  appropriate 
private  actions  and  public  policies,  it  can 
carry  well  beyond  the  present  year. 

However,  as  always  in  periods  of  rapid 
economic  expansion,  ■we  must  avoid  spec- 
ulative excesses  and  actions  that  would 
compress  gains  into  so  short  a  period 
that  the  rate  of  growth  could  not  be  sus- 
tained. We  must  seek,  through  both  pri- 
vate actions  and  public  policies,  to  mini- 
mize and  contain  inflationary  pressures 
that  could  undermine  the  basis  for  a 
liiph.  continuing  rate  of  growth. 

Three  elements  stand  out  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's program  for  realizing  the  ob- 
jectives of  hieh  production,  employment, 
and  income  set  forth  in  the  Employment 
Act:  first,  favorable  action  by  the  Con- 
gress on  the  recommendations  for  appro- 
priations and  for  measures  affecting 
Federal  revenues  presented  in  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  1961;  second,  use  of 
the  resulting  surplus,  now  estimated  at 
$4,2  billion,  to  retire  Federal  debt;  third, 
action  by  the  Congress  to  remove  the  in- 
terest rate  limitation  that  currently  in- 
hibits the  noninflationary  management 
of  the  Federal  debt.  Numerous  addi- 
tional proposals,  many  of  which  are  de- 
scribed in  chapter  4  of  the  Economic  Re- 
port, will  be  made  to  supplement  the 
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Federal  Government's  existing  economic 
and  financial  programs. 

Following  the  budget  balance  now  in 
prospect  for  the  fiscal  year  1960,  these 
three  elements  of  the  1960  program  will 
strengthen  and  be  strengethened  by  the 
essential  contributions  to  sustainable 
economic  growth  made  through  the  poli- 
cies of  the  independent  Federal  Reserve 
System.  Fiscal  and  monetary  policies, 
which  are  powerful  instruments  for  pre- 
venting the  development  of  inflationary 
pressures,  can  effectively  reinforce  one 
another. 

But  these  Government  policies  must  be 
supplemented  by  appropriate  private  ac- 
tions, especially  with  respect  to  profits 
and  wages.  In  our  system  of  free  com- 
petitive enterprise  and  shared  respon- 
sibility, we  do  not  rely  on  Government 
alone  for  the  achievement  of  inflation- 
free  economic  growth.  On  the  contrary, 
that  achievement  requires  a  blending  of 
suitable  private  actions  and  public  poli- 
cies. Our  success  in  realizing  the  oppor- 
timities  that  lie  ahead  will  therefore  de- 
pend in  large  part  upon  the  ways  in 
which  business  management,  labor  lead- 
ers, and  consumers  perform  their  own 
economic  functions. 

A  well-informed  and  vigilant  public 
opinion  Is  essential  in  our  free  society 
for  helping  achieve  the  conditions  neces- 
sary for  price  stability  and  vigorous  eco- 
nomic growth.  Such  public  opinion  can 
be  an  effective  safeguard  against  at- 
tempts arbitrarily  to  establish  prices  or 
wages  at  levels  that  are  inconsistent  with 
the  general  welfare.  Informed  prubllc 
opinion  Is  also  necessary  to  support  the 
laws  and  regulations  that  provide  the 
framework  for  the  conduct  of  our  eco- 
nomic afTairs. 

Further  progresa  Is  needed  In  estab- 
lishing a  broad  public  understanding  of 
the  relationships  of  productivity  and  re- 
wards to  costs  and  prices.  It  would  be  a 
grave  mistake  to  believe  that  we  can 
successfully  substitute  legislation  or  con- 
trols for  such  understanding.  Indeed, 
the  complex  relationships  Involved  can- 
not be  fixed  by  law,  and  attempts  to  de- 
termine them  by  restrictive  govern- 
mental action  would  Jeopardize  our  free- 
doms and  other  conditions  essential  to 
sound  economic  growth. 

Our  system  of  free  Institutions  and 
shared  responsibility  has  served  us  well 
in  achieving  economic  growth  and  Im- 
provement. From  our  past  experience, 
we  are  confident  that  our  changing  and 
increasing  needs  in  the  future  can  be 
met  within  this  flexible  system,  which 
gains  strength  from  the  incentive  it  pro- 
vides for  individuals,  from  the  scope  it 
affords  for  individual  initiative  and  ac- 
tion, and  from  the  assurance  it  gives 
that  Government  remains  responsive  to 
the  will  of  the  people. 

DWIGHT   D.    ElsrNHOWER. 

Thi  White  Housi,  January  20, 1960. 


ADDITIONAL  ASSISTANTS  IN  THE 
DOCUMENT  ROOM,  OFFICE  OF 
THE  DOORKEEPER 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr,  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. I  call  up  the  resolution,  House 
Reoolutlon  340,  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 


I 


The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows: 

Resolved.  That,  effective  January  3,  1960, 
until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  there  shall 
be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
HDUse  of  Representatives,  compensation  for 
the  employment  of  two  additional  assistants 
In  ohe  document  room,  office  of  the  Door- 
keeper, at  the  basic  salary  rate  of  $2.'X)0  per 
annum,  each;  such  service  to  continue  until 
the  end  of  the  month  during  which  the 
Congress  adjnurna  sine  die,  or  recesses,  or 
the  fourteenth  day  after  such  adjournment 
or  recess,  whichever  la  the  later  date. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AMENDING  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  136 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr,  Sp  -ker.  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  .Admin- 
istration, I  call  up  the  resolution,  Hou.se 
Resolution  410,  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved.  That  House  Resolution  136, 
Eighty-sixth  C^neress,  as  amended  by  House 
Resolution  181.  Eii?hty-Bl.xth  Consrress,  Is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  "tATb.OOO"  and 
Uisertmg  ■•|75o,iX>0". 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMITTEE    ON    UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  call  up  the  re.solution.  House 
Resolution  413,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved.  That,  effective  January  8.  1960, 
expenses  of  conducting  the  investltcatlons 
authorized  by  section  18  of  rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre.sentatives.  In- 
curred by  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Actlvltlee,  acting  a.*  a  whole  or  by  subcom- 
mittee, not  to  exceed  •327,000.  including  ex- 
penditures for  employment  of  .such  experts. 
special  counsel,  Investlgafrs.  and  such 
clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  assistants. 
and  which  shall  also  be  available  for  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  said  committee  or  sub- 
committees outside  the  continental  limits 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Hou.se  on  vouchers 
authorized  by  said  c  mmittee  and  signed  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. 

Sec  2  That  the  official  stenographers  to 
comml';tees  m.iy  be  used  at  all  hearings.  If 
not  otherwise  c/fflcially  engaged 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment . 

Page  1.  line  1,  following  "i960,"  Insert 
"the  further  " 

The  amendment  wa.s  agreed  to. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  recon.sider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


PROGR.AM    TO    PROVIDE    MINIMl^M 
OF  SECURITY  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr   LANE     Mr   Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 


1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remark.s 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.s.sachusetts? 

T^iere  was  no  objection. 

Mr  LANE  Mr  Speaker,  any  social 
security  pen.sioner  in  the  Unit-ed  States 
who  Is  forbidden  by  law  to  earn  over 
$1,200  a  year — in  addition  to  his  old-age 
benefits — is  barely  e.xisting 

Here  is  a  strange  contradiction. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
rwvssed  since  the  Congress  made  a  cau- 
tious start  on  the  construction  of  a  so- 
cial security  program.  In  .spite  of  a 
gradual  exten.sion  m  coverage,  and  a 
number  of  small  increases  in  benefits, 
that  program  has  not  yet  succeeded  in 
providing  a  Kenuine  minimum  of  .secu- 
rity for  the  aged. 

By  writing  Into  the  original  law  a  pro- 
vision stating  that  a  person  receiving 
old-age  insurance  could  earn  up  to  $1,200 
in  wages  each  year  without  Jeopardizing 
his  monthly  checks,  we  admitted  that 
the  benefits  were  woefully  inadequate. 

Depression  thinking  wafe  aLso  a  factor 
in  establishing  this  rigid  ceiling.  It  was 
motivated  by  fears  in  the  1930's  that  re- 
tired persons  would  go  on  working  and 
thus  deprive  younger  people  of  job  op- 
portunities. 

That  celling  is  completely  unrealistic 
In  the  light  of  today's  high  cost  of  living. 

In  a  nation  that  prides  itself  on  initia- 
tive, we  are  denying  to  older  people  the 
nsht  to  supplement  their  meager  old- 
acre  insurance  by  continuing  to  work, 
even  on  a  job  paymg  less  than  the  mini- 
mum wage. 

Paradoxically,  however,  that  anti- 
quated provision  of  the  law  places  no 
ceiling  on  other  income,  such  as  interest, 
dividends,  and  so  forth,  received  by  the 
few  who  are  more  fortunately  situated 
than  the  rank  and  file  of  retirees 

I  con.sider  this  as  discrimination 
against  those  who  are  most  In  need  of 
the  opportunity  to  earn  additional  In- 
come There  .'^hould  be  no  ceiling  on 
income  received  from  wages.  As  long  as 
the  Congress  will  not  agree  to  this.  I  ask 
that  the  pre.sent  celling  be  ral-sed  from 
$1,200  to  $2,400,  so  that  those  who  must 
continue  to  work  after  retirement  will 
have  a  reasonable  chance  to  lift  them- 
.selves  from  the  poverty  of  social  secu- 
rity benefits.  Because  my  bill.  H  R  9460. 
will  not  cost  a  dime.  I  think  that  It  will 
be  safe  from  a  Presidential  veto. 


THE  IMPENDING  THREAT  TO 
AMERICA  S  HEALTH 

Mr  KINO  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
a'^rc  ur.animous  consent  to  addrfss  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

TTiere  was  no  objection 

Mr  KING  of  Utah  Mr  Speaker,  the 
mail  flowing  into  my  office  in  recent 
weeks  .shows  that  the  American  public 
wants,  and  expects,  action  In  this  session 
on  a  problem  which  threatens  the  well- 
being  of  nearly  every  American,  from  the 
ncvborn  Infant  to  the  eldrrlv  adult. 
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That  problem  Is  the  contamination 
and  pollution  of  the  food,  water,  and  air 
which  su.'tain  the  hves  of  our  c>eople. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Commit  tee  on 
Interstate-  and  Foreign  Commerce  has 
announced  that  it  will  begin  hearings 
January  26  on  the  color  additives  bill 
which  pa.ssed  the  Senate  last  year.  It  is 
generally  understood  that  the  law  on 
food,  dru?,  and  cosmetic  color  additives 
is  outmoded  and  badly  in  need  of  a  major 
overhaul.  This  IcKi.sIation  very  probably 
will  pass  the  Hou.se  in  this  se.ssion. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  color 
additives  law  embodies  some  beneficial 
provision;^.  But  I  strongly  feel  the  Con- 
gress has  an  obligation,  in  the  face  of 
growing  oublic  concern  over  this  prob- 
lem, to  do  more  than  simply  to  mod- 
ernize thi?  law  on  this  subject.  It  must, 
I  feel.  be::in  m  dead  earnestness  to  seek 
a  basic  approach  and  .solution  to  the 
general  problem  of  contamination  and 
Ix)llution  of  our  food,  water,  and  air 

At  least  two  developmenus  have,  since 
the  adjojrnment  of  the  1959  session, 
given  dramatic  focus  to  this  problem 

In  November,  the  warning  which  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  issued  on  contaminated  cran- 
berries made  front-page  headlines  in 
nearly  every  dally  newspaper  in  the 
Nation. 

Contaminated  poultry  made  headlines 
In  December,  when  the  .same  Department 
asked  the  poultry  producer.s — and  the 
producers  agreed — to  stop  the  sales  of 
dre.s.sed  caponettes  which.  In  t>eing  fat- 
tened foi  market,  had  been  treated  with 
PH^llet  Injections  of  an  artificial  hormone 
commonly  called  stilbestrol 

These  developments,  which  ."^parked 
wldespreiid  public  reaction,  served  to 
show  tha:  the  contamination  of  our  food 
is  indeed  a  seriou.s  problem  There  have 
been  other  manifestation.s  of  its  serious- 
ness; and  still  others  seem  certain  to 
follow. 

News  Columnist  Ed  Koterba.  In  his 
column  carried  December  31.  1959  In  the 
Salt  l4ik=>  Tribune,  said  the  cranberry- 
scare  wil  .seem  like  small  peanuts"  be- 
sides sone  of  the  other  examples  of 
chemical  contamination  which  are  likely 
to  be  exjKjsed  In  the  new  year. 

Mr  Kcterba  went  on  to  observe,  and  I 
quote: 

Beginning  March  7  under  a  new  Federal 
law,  all  food  chemicals  that  have  not  been 
proved  sa'e  by  lata  test  up  to  then  may  be 
removed  from  grocery  shelves.  No  such  test« 
had  been  .-equlred  In  the  past. 

Some  food  and  drug  people  believe  that 
right  now  there  may  be  a*  many  as  150  chem- 
icals— {X)6i'lbly  many  more — which  we  are 
now  eating;  that  are  dangerous  to  (jur  health. 

In  the  Ight  of  this,  cranberries,  capons, 
and  cosmetics  are  small  fry. 

And  thU  Is  just  the  beginning. 

Within  a  few  months  there  will  be  addi- 
tional revelations  about  strontium  90,  and 
how  this  radioactive  fallout,  which  has  al- 
ready been  found  In  milk  and  wheat.  Is  find- 
ing Its  way  Into  other  foods. 

In  its  "man  versus  environment"  confer- 
ence, the  Public  Health  Service  also  brought 
out  evidence  that  even  the  air  we  breathe  Is 
more  dangerous  than  we  have  susi>ected  Re- 
search Is  now  under  way  to  determine  rela- 
tionship between  aU  pollution  and  chronic 
diseases. 


Maybe  the  scariest  handwriting  on  the 
food-bin  wall  comes  from  a  study  of  drinking 
water. 

Public  Health  Service  studies  have  so  far 
barely  made  a  bubble  on  the  problem. 

One  scientist  pulped  when  he  looked  over 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration's  10-page 
typ)ewrltten  list  of  crude  materials,  all  po- 
tentially dangerous,  which  could  be  found  in 
water 

Strangely  enough,  we  can  purify  ordinary 
sewage  these  days  but  no  adequate  methods 
have  been  found  to  make  harmless  the  water 
that   is   polluted   with   these   new   chemicals 

The  menace  of  air  ix)liution  made 
headlines  lust  this  week. 

In  a  front-page  story  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  January  18,  1960,  Dr  Richard 
A  Pnndle,  chief  of  the  air  pollution  med- 
ical program  in  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  was  quoted  as  saying  that  air 
pollution  could  produce  a  national 
disaster 

Dr  Prmdle  spoke  m  San  Francisco  at 
an  air  pollution  conference  sponsored  by 
the  University  of  California,  and  the  Post 
report  of  his  speech  said,  in  part: 

Dr  Prmdle  advised  his  fellow  physicians 
that  such  alr-poUutlon  epls^xles  as  that  at 
Donora,  Pa.,  in  1948 — in  which  20  persons 
died  and  5,910  were  made  ill — are  not  the 
most  difficult  part  uf  the  problem  they  face. 
Instead,  he  said,  it  U  "to  understand  and  help 
correct  the  more  subtle  but  nonetheless 
significant  disaster  of  slow  ruination  of 
health   and   life  " 

Dr  Prlndle  noted  an  Increase  in  di.seases 
"thought  to  be  associated  with  or  caused  by 
air  pollution."  He  listed  am  "ng  them  lung 
cancer,  chronic  bronchitis    ad  emphysema. 

Even  if  the  amount  of  air  pollution  could 
be  held  steady  he  said,  more  people  would 
become  exposed  to  risk  from  lung  cancer  be- 
cause more  people  are  moving  from  the 
country  ir.to  the  cities  But.  he  added,  air 
jxjllutlon  Is  Increasing  because  the  expand- 
ing economy  and  rising  need  for  energy  cause 
more  fuels  to  be  burned  Combustion  U 
never  complete. 

Dr  Prlndle  presented  data  indicating  that 
lung  cancer  kills  11  of  lOCKOOO  white  male 
nonsmokers  who  live  In  the  city,  but  only 
1  of  100.000  living  In  the  country  Among 
white  male  smokers  he  believes,  the  rate  is 
6.5  2  per  100,000  In  rural  areas  and  79  In  urban 
areas 

He  said  that  one  can  speculate  that  the 
higher  rate  In  cltie«  represents.  In  large  part, 
the   contribution   of    air   pollution. 

In  this  connection,  he  said  that  cigarettes 
and  air  jvillutAnts  may  "Interact  to  enhance 
e«ich   others   effect" 

Dr.  Prindle's  remarks  make  it  quite 
clear  that  the  already  distressing  menace 
of  degenorative  diseases  is  being  magni- 
fied by  the  problem  of  air  pollution. 

In  my  own  mind.  I  have  regarded  for 
years  the  contamination  and  p>ollution 
of  our  food,  water,  and  air  as  a  serious 
problem.  I  strongly  felt  that  It  was  one 
of  the  Important  problems  confronting 
the  Congress  in  1959. 

Last  September,  almost  2  months  be- 
fore the  cranberry  scare  swept  the  coun- 
try. I  wrote  and  Introduced  a  bill,  H.R. 
9150.  which  would  establish  a  National 
Scientific  Commussion  to  make  a 
thorough.  Independent  investigation  of 
food  and  water  contamination  and  of  the 
roles  which  additives  play  in  this  prob- 
lem. 

The  time  has  arrived,  I  think,  when 
the  Congress  ought  to  be  striving  con- 
sciously to  project  a  national  policy  on 
health,     The  commission  which  I  pro- 


pose could  give  the  Congress  the  inde- 
pendent, nonpartisan  technical  coun- 
sel which  it  needs  to  shape  such  policy 
and  translate  It  into  law. 

To  the  American  people,  the  voice  of 
the  Federal  Government  on  health  must 
sometimes  seem  to  be  that  of  an  uncer- 
tain trumpet  ringing  tremulously  in  a 
wilderness  of  confusion.  The  absence  or 
inadequacy  of  policy  on  health,  at  the 
national  level,  is  reflected  in  the  contra- 
dictions which  characterize  the  pro- 
nouncements of  Federal  agencies  on  two 
topics,  tobacco  and  fluorides. 

On  tobacco,  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice has  issued  public  warnings  about  the 
association  between  smoking  and  lung 
cancer,  while  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture continues  to  subsidize  and  en- 
C43urage  the  production  of  tobacco.  The 
Honorable  Richard  L.  Neubergfr.  of 
Ore.iion.  a  Member  of  the  other  body,  who 
has  repeatedly  deplored  this  inconsi.sten- 
cy  in  Federal  pohcy.  once  observed: 

Wr.at  W(  uid  be  the  reaction  here  in  Amer- 
ica -f  we  learned  that  the  governmer.t  of 
Red  China  was  subsidizing  the  production  of 
popples,  from  which  opium  is  distilled. 
Would  we  net  raise  our  voices  in  righteous 
scorn  and  Indignation?  Then  what  must  the 
rest  of  the  world  think  of  the  fact  that  In 
the  United  States  eggs  and  meat  and  vege- 
tabli-6  are  not  supf>orted  as  basic  farm  crops, 
but  tobacco  is? 

After  quoting  the  warning  from  Surg. 
Gen.  Leroy  E  Burney  that  mdependent 
studies  "have  confirmed  beyond  rea- 
sonable doubt  a  high  degree  of  sta- 
tistical association  between  lung  can- 
cer and  prolonged  cigarette  smoking," 
the  Senator  went  on  to  assert: 

Once  the  Surgeon  General  had  Issued  such 
a  statement,  it  seemed  to  me  the  height  of 
irony  for  the  Government  to  continue  to 
regard  tobacco  as  a  basic  crop  If  tobacco 
is  a  causative  element  in  spreading  the 
grimmest  malady  which  may  plague  large 
numbers  of  Americans,  then  the  growing 
of  tobacco  should  not  be  subsidized  out  of 
the  taxes  collected  from  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

The  contradiction  in  policies  on  flu- 
orides has  been  described  in  the  book, 
•The  American  Fluoridation  Experi- 
ment,"•  published  in  1957.  The  Public 
Health  Service  has  endorsed  fluorida- 
tion; yet.  as  the  book  observes: 

Under  the  food  and  drug  law,  fluorine  is 
classified  as  a  poison,  the  use  of  which  in 
processed  foods  In  any  quantity  Is  prohibited. 

I  want  to  stress  that  I  am  neither  an 
advcKjate  nor  an  opponent  of  the  practice 
of  fluoridating  public  water  supplies — I 
stand  in  complete  and  sincere  neutrality 
on  it.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the 
Scientific  Commission  which  I  have  pro- 
ix)sed  would  serve  to  resolve  the  national 
controversy  which  has  developed  over 
fluoridation.  This,  in  fact,  should  be  one 
of  the  high-priority  assignments  of  such 
a  Commission  to  make  an  authoritative, 
independent  determination  of  whether 
this  practice,  now  embraced  by  many 
American  cities  and  endorsed  by  the 
F*ublic  Health  Service,  the  American 
Dental  Association,  and  the  American 
Medical  Association,  but  vigorously  op- 
posed by  hundreds  of  distinguished 
members  of  the  medical  and  dental  pro- 
fessions and  by  other  professional  groups. 
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sbould  or  sboukl  not  be  embraced  by  all 
tte  people  of  Um  countoy  for  the  en- 
richment of  their  health. 

Some  observers  have  soKgcsted  that 
the  CommlasicMQ  which  HJft.  9150  would 
establish  woiikl.  In  practice.  dupUcate 
the  work  which  Pood  and  I>nig  Admln- 
Utration  is  doing.  This  is  not  the  case. 
This  Commiasion  could  help  the  PDA 
in  at  least  three  ways  in  which  this 
agency  is  not  fully  able  to  help  itself, 
and  do  so  without  duplicating  the  agen- 
cy's efforts. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  keep  the 
PDA  out  of  the  sometimes  awkward 
position  of  recommending  policy  chang^es 
and  new  legislation  which  the  PDA  itself 
would  be  responsible  for  enforcing.  6ec- 
cmd.  it  would  (^er  a  strong,  authoritative 
voice  to  support  some  of  the  contro- 
versial moves  which  the  'FDA  must  neces- 
sarily make  to  protect  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  public  While  it  is  true 
that  the  PDA  has  some  excellent  scien- 
tists directing  its  inspection  tuid  control 
work  and  carrying  out  its  research,  the 
C(xnmission  which  I  propose  would  aLso 
be  comprised  of  distinguished  scientists 
with  national  and  international  reputa- 
tions. A  controversial  move,  such  as  the 
warning  on  cranberry  contamination. 
would  be  less  controversial,  and  would 
seem  less  bureaucratic,  if  it  were  recom- 
mended by  such  a  nonpartisan  Conimis- 
slon.  Third,  this  Commission  would  be 
in  a  better  position  than  would  the  FDA 
to  fight  for  a  larg»  appropriation  for 
the  FDA,  which  it  desperately  needs,  to 
enlarge  the  Inadequacies  in  its  current 
program.  It  is  common  knowledge  that 
the  PDA  is  underfinanced  and  under- 
staffed. 

There  is  a  serious  inadequacy,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  inspection  program  on 
pesticides  and  insecticides.  With  its 
present  facilities  and  manpower,  the 
H5A  can  run  only  widely  scattered  spot 
inspections  on  agriculture  crops.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  raw  foods  which 
flow  into  the  Nation's  markets  and 
kitchens  now  are  never  checked  and  may 
carry  chemical  residues  which  Rreatly 
exceed  the  tolerances  which  the  PDA 
is  attempting  to  enforce.  Buds^et  re- 
quests to  enlarge  the  agency's  inspection 
work  have  been  repeatedly  cut,  and  cut 
severely. 

Moreover,  the  work  of  this  Commis- 
sion would  actually  benefit  commercial 
Interests.  To  illustrate,  the  crisis  re- 
cently experienced  in  the  cranberry  mar- 
ket, which  was  a  real  blow  to  many  a 
good  and  conscientious  producer,  would 
not  have  happened  if  the  re.'-pon.sibili- 
ties  of  food  producers  had  been  made 
crystal  clear  long  before  these  crises 
could  ever  have  arisen.  This  proposed 
Commission  would  facilitate  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  objective. 

It  would  also  be  my  hope  that  this 
Commission,  being  completely  unbia^d 
and  uninfluenced  by  commercial  inter- 
ests, might  encourage  public  and  private 
health  agencies  to  extend  their  research 
further  into  fields  which  may  promise 
very  little  personal  profit,  but  which 
may  promise  much  in  improved  national 
health.  We  must  extend  our  horizons 
to    every    direction.     There    are    many 


broad  avenues  to  health.  Let  no  one 
claim  an  exchislve  monopoly  tar  his  par- 
ticular approsich.  Diversification  of  ef- 
fort must  characterize  our  health  pro- 
gram, with  increased  emphasis  upon  the 
importance  of  nutrition. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  H.R.  9150  is  the 
only  approach.  My  Interest  in  health 
problems,  and  in  the  role  which  food 
and  water  contaminants  play  in  that 
problem,  is  not  motivated  by  any  pride 
which  I  may  have  in  the  authorship  of 
this  bill.  My  interest  is  in  seeing  .some- 
thing constructive  done  about  the  prob- 
lem. I  would  happily  support  any  meas- 
ure which  serves  that  objective. 

It  well  may  be  that  the  health  prob- 
lem will  not  receive  the  serious,  sustained 
attention  it  deserves  in  the  Congress  un- 
til the  House  or  the  Senate,  or  both,  es- 
tablish standing  committees  on  health 
This  IS  a  po,>sibility  which.  I  feel,  the  86th 
Congress  would  do  weD  to  examine  care- 
fully. It  seemed  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection when  the  Federal  Government 
gave  full  departmental  status  to  the  func- 
tions combined  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  It  is 
conceivable  that  in  the  future  we  will  see 
those  functions  which  are  administered 
by  this  Department  realined  again,  and 
perhaps  separate  departments  of  educa- 
tion, and  of  health,  and  of  welfare. 
created. 

Moreover,  it  Is  quite  conceivable  that 
the  future  will  see  the  Conereja  establish 
separate  standing  committees  to  keep 
constant  watch  on  the  health  of  the 
American  people.  MeanwhQe.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  urge  the  enactment  of  H.R.  9150. 
as  a  necessary  and  acceptable  immediate 
approach  to  the  problem. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  support  my 
proposal  of  a  fact-finding  Commi.s.sion 
has  received.  AmericarLs  in  nearly  every 
State  and  many  organizations  have  writ- 
ten me  their  support.  Communications 
from  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion and  the  National  Health  Federation 
show  they  want  a  fact-finding  Commis- 
sion appointed  on  this  problem. 

We  talk  a  lot  about  our  competition 
with  Russia,  and  the  retention  of  our 
world  leadership.  It  seems  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  keeping  up  with,  or  ahead  of, 
the  Russians  wUi  be  rather  pointless,  if 
in  the  meantime  we  dissipate  our  na- 
tional virility  and  strtngth.  and  become  a 
race  of  coddled  and  physically  corrupted 
weaklings.  Our  real  success  wiU  depend 
only  in  part,  and  a  relatively  small  part, 
in  building  better  missiles  to  shoot  the 
moon  or  our  enemies.  Of  far  greater 
significance  will  be  our  ability  to  live  in 
harmony  with  the  laws  of  physical. 
mental,  and  spiritual  health,  in  order 
that  we  miu'ht  resist  the  ravages  of  dis- 
ease, and  achieve  the  fuilneas  of  our  cre- 
ative potential. 

In  conclusion,  I  find  that  I  feel  less 
concern  over  the  serious  problems  v.  hich 
confront  us  than  I  feel  over  the  attitudes 
of  the  American  people  toward  these 
problems.  The  distinguished  news  an- 
alyst, Joseph  ALsop,  in  his  column  earned 
la.st  December  2  in  the  Wa-shm^t'^n  Post, 
observed,  and  I  quote: 

For  surely  the  r«»I  sourr*  of  Amerl'Ti's 
self-ptty   a:id   America's  self-doubt  is  a   dim 


bat  KTOwlnc  •ense  tli*t  w«  cannot  conapvt« 
In  tbtt  D^odcra  world  wltbbut  somewh&t 
greater  eSurU  and  aacrlflcee^  BecAiise  uf 
our  rich  heritage,  we  cam  get  by  with  far 
les8  effort  and  far  !»^8  sarrlflre  than  any  other 
nutlon.  But  we  r:innot  ?rr>w  aa  ide  ouifht  to 
KTOW.  and  defend  ourselvea.  and  maintain  our 
cooni>aUc  leader'^blp  and  our  polltlral  lead- 
ership, too.  wltbout  rather  mire  effort  and 
inore  sacril^cc  than  we  are  making  now. 
And  tiie  so'iner  we  pull  up  our  s<x;k«  In  the 
Indic^vted  manner,  the  sooner  the  walls  of 
self-ptty  win  cease  to  be  heard. 

Mr  Alsop.  I  think,  has  bitten  into  the 
heart  of  the  challenge  before  us.  I  hope 
we  will  not  have  to  lose  our  priceless 
heritage  to  learn  that  it  is  truly  pricele.ss. 
If  we  are  going  to  remain  the  foremost 
civilizauoD  of  the  world,  we  will  have  to 
be  juEl  a.s  strong  in  our  des;re  to  hold 
that  poc:i:on  as  other  dedicated,  re- 
source! ui  nauuiis  aie  in  their  desire  to 
liave  It. 


SIWTF,  OP  THE  UNION  MTSSAOEr 
IT'S  THE  LITTLE  THINGS  THAT 
COUNT 

Mr.      GEORGE      P.      MILLER      Mr. 

Speaker,  I  a:sk  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revi.se  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPELAKER.  la  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GEORGE  P  MILLER.  Mr. 
Sp»'aker,  the  state  <A  Llie  Uruon  message 
this  year  was  more  than  usually  inter- 
esting. Not  so  much  for  its  high  senti- 
ments of  hope  for  peace,  prosperity,  and 
justice.  b-,:t  for  its  almost  total  silence 
on  some  fields  of  activity  wluch  are  in- 
extricably tied  mto  our  stature  m  the 
world. 

In  the  past  a  Member  could  either  read 
the  mes^sage  or  listen  to  it  and  receive 
tiie  same  ixnpre&sions.  But  not  so  this 
time. 

On  at  least  18  occasions  the  President 
either  added  new  material,  deleted  sig- 
nificant statements  or  expre.ssions,  or 
changed  language.  There  is  a  sityirig 
that  It  is  the  httle  thinKS  that  count." 
And  since  this  important  annual  speech 
was  delivered  over  a  week  ago,  I  have 
carefully  analyzed  btjth  the  written  and 
the  delivered  mt-.s.-ak'e  in  an  effort  to  in- 
terpret some  of  the  little  things,  express 
and  implied,  that  seemed  meaningful  to 
me 

As  a  ranking  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  St-.ence  and  Astronautics  ever 
since  its  formation.  I  was  naturally  very 
much  interested  and.  in  fact,  pleased 
to  note  that  the  President  recoRn:zes  the 
importance  of  stepping  up  our  space 
program  and  that  his  1961  budget  will 
call  for  practically  doubling  expenditures 
for  space  research  and  development. 

But  I  aLso  have  the  honor  of  being  a 
member  of  tlie  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  and  chairman  of  its 
Oceanography  Subcf>mmjttee.  Through 
work  on  that  committee  and  from  long 
pnor  .service  on  the  Armed  Services 
Cf.mmiltee.  I  have  become  acutely  aware 
of  t.'.e  importance  of  the  oceans  to  the 
s^TTirit.v  and  well-beine  of  the  world  in 
:^'eneral  and  to  tnat  of  the  United  States 
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in  particular.    I  am  a  strong  believer  in 
the  concept  of  total  seapwwer. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  feel  that  I  know  some- 
thing of  our  needs  in  and  on  the  oceans. 
As  chairman  of  our  Oceanography  Sub- 
committee, I  have  been  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  "we  !:now  more  about  the 
back  side  of  the  moon  than  we  do  about 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean  "  So  I  Listened 
eagerly  for  the  President's  views  on  sup- 
port and  development  of  our  posture  on 
and  in  the  oceans 

I  was  keenly  disappointed  at  his  al- 
most complete  failure  to  take  any  cog- 
nizance of  this  vital  area  of  concern  to 
this  countn,'.  an  area  in  which  our  mili- 
tary and  our  scientists  have  shown  we 
are  rapidly  losing  way  in  the  competition 
for  total  seapower.  Though  plugging  for 
.step-up  in  space  activity,  no  reference 
at  all  was  made  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  for 
a  coordinated  program  of  intensified 
oceanographic  research  Nor  was  there 
any  reference  to  strerigthening  our  fail- 
ing merchant  marine  or  the  growing 
problems  in  our  increasingly  imjxjrtant 
fisheries  And  little  reference  was  made 
to  our  Navy. 

I  said  I  was  keenly  di.sappointed  at  the 
nmis.sion  of  reference  to  some  of  these 
matters  But  p>erhaF>f=.  in  view  of  the 
very  general  nature  of  most  state  of  the 
Union  messages,  it  would  be  unrea.son- 
able  to  expect  the  President  to  make 
direct  reference  to  every  aspect  of  our 
national  hfe  and  programs  requiring 
support 

Upon  listening  to  the  delivered  sr>eech 
in  compari-son  to  the  prepared  text.  I  be- 
came frankly  disturbed  to  note  an  apv- 
parently  concerted  effort  to  write  off  and 
to  ignore  the  very  existence  of  the  oceans 
or  anything  suggestive  thereof.  Well, 
yes.  there  was  enough  reference  to 
"oceans  "  left  m  the  message  to  float  our 
nuclear  submarines — but  not  enough  to 
ascertain  the  existence  of  undersea  ob- 
stacles they  might  meet.  For  example, 
as  delivered  there  were  three  very 
ominous,  it  seemed  to  me.  and  obviously 
deliberate  emendations  from  the  pre- 
prepared  mes.sage — three  of  only  four 
references,  direct  or  indirect,  substantive 
or  rhetorical,  to  the  water  area  that 
comprises  more  than  70  p>ercent  of  the 
earths  surface. 

I  will  cite  these  three  instances: 

First  On  page  6  of  the  prepared  text 
the  President  made  the  rea.ssuring  state- 
ment that  "The  deployment  of  a  portion 
of  these — our — forces  beyond  our  shores, 
on  land  and  sea,  is  pursuasive  demon- 
stration of  our  determination  to  stand 
shoulder  to  .shoulder  with  our  allies  for 
collective  security." 

A  good  statement  But  I  wonder  why 
the  deliberate  omission  in  the  delivered 
speech  of  "on  land  and  sea'' 

Second  Then  again,  on  page  9,  after 
very  rightly  cautioning  us  against  per- 
mitting the  advance  of  inflation,  he 
eliminated  the  sentence  reading  "infla- 
tlons  ravages  do  not  end  at  the  water's 
edge." 

Now  I  cannot  help  but  wonder  why 
this  seemingly  innocuous  reference  to 
water  should  be  deleted. 


Third.  Then  again,  on  page  12  of  the 
prepared  text,  the  President  would  have 

said: 

We  live,  moreover.  In  a  sea  of  semantic  dis- 
order In  which  old  labels  no  longer  faithfully 
describe 

I  believe  I  subscribe  to  the  statement, 
to  the  ext<^nt  that  I  can  understand  it. 
But  am  I  paranoid  to  wonder  why  the 
word  "storm  "  was  substituted  for  the 
word  "sea  '  in  the  delivered  address?  Am 
I  sick  to  see  something  sinister  or  signif- 
icant in  such  semantic  antics  as  the  sud- 
den substitution  of  sibilants  in  a  simple 
simile? 

When  the  President  speaks  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  state  of  the  Union,  it  is 
surely  proper  to  assume  that  he  says 
nothing  without  a  purpose.  The  same 
must  apply  to  such  unequivocal  modifi- 
cations of  the  distributed  prepared  text. 

So  I  fear  for  the  future  of  some  of 
our  naval,  merchant  marine.  fisher\'  and 
oceanographic  programs.  I  predict  that 
a  study  of  the  budget  for  1961  will  bear 
out  these  misgivings. 

In  any  event,  the  President  certainly 
squeezed  all  the  water  out  of  what  was 
already  a  rather  dry  address. 


INFLATION  AND  THE  EMERGENCY 
HC'MEOWNERSHLP  BILL 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
purpose  in  addressing  the  House  this 
morning  is  to  call  to  the  Members'  at- 
tention, with  ju.'~tifiable  pride,  the  actions 
of  the  Home  Builders  Association  of  Chi- 
cago in  properly  understanding  the  in- 
flationan-'  abuses  of  the  so-called  emer- 
gency homeownership  bill.  Innocent- 
sounding  titles  such  as  this  are  too  often 
used  to  cover  legislative  proposals  which 
are,  in  the  long  run,  detrimental  to  the 
interest  of  homeowners,  taxpayers,  and 
all  Americans  Inflation  is  today  the 
greatest  danger  our  country  faces.  Fan- 
tastic SF>ending  proposals  with  their 
roots  in  the  welfare-state  philosophy  of 
government  are  detrimental  to  the  sta- 
bility of  the  American  economy,  and  I 
am  gratified  that  the  Chicago  home- 
builders,  with  their  tremendous  reputa- 
tion for  civic  resp>onsibility,  have  seen 
fit  to  boldly  opix>se  this  new  proposal  for 
massive  Federal  spending  under  the 
name  of  a  nonexistent  emergency. 

[From   the  Chicago  Dally  Tribune,  Jan.    19, 
1960) 

BuiLDEKs  Win  Picht  Against  PEDHtAL  Am — 
Chicagoans  Hit  Inflation  Bill 

Chicago  area  home  builders  were  success- 
ful Monday  in  their  Initial  efforts  to  prevent 
the  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
from  endorsing  a  program  to  seek  special 
financial  aid  from  the  Federal  Oovernment. 

Kimball  HUl,  past  president,  and  Ralph 
Flnlt«o,  president  of  the  Home  Builders  As- 
sociation of  Chlcagoland,  said  that  appropri- 
ation of  II  billion  to  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage    AKP(x;iat)on    as    proposed    in    the 


Rains  bUl  before  Oongreas  would   be  infla- 
Uonary. 

The  measure  has  been  urged  by  builders 
in  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the 
United  States,  where  the  supply  of  mcM-tgage 
money  has  dwindled  and  Interest  rates  have 
risen  to  7  percent. 

TABUED    TTNTIL    WI3)NKSDAT 

Monday  the  national  association's  direc- 
tors voted  to  table  the  issue  until  Wednes- 
day. The  vote  was  close  but  the  victors 
were  confident  the  result  would  stand  If  an- 
other vote  comes  Wednesday, 

The  Rains  bill  was  Introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Albert  Rains,  E>eniocrat,  of  Ala- 
bama, who  was  a  sp>eaker  at  the  national 
associations  annual  convention  In  the  Con- 
rad Hilton  Hotel. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  REPRESENTATIVE 
GORDON  CANTTELD  WTIO  WILL 
RETIRE  L^NDEFEATED 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Sp)eaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minut-e,  to  re\'ise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE,  Mr.  Si>eaker,  Representa- 
tive Gordon  Canfield,  of  Paterson,  N.J., 
will  voluntarily  retire  from  Congress  at 
the  end  of  this  year  to  enjoy  a  well- 
earned  rest. 

He  came  to  Congress  in  1941  to  rep- 
resent the  people  of  the  Eighth  New  Jer- 
sey District.  From  his  very  first  day  in 
this  House,  he  has  compiled  an  admirable 
record  of  intelligence,  integrity,  and  hu- 
man understanding  in  behalf  of  his  con- 
stituents and  the  Nation. 

Gordon  is  an  around-the-clock  Con- 
gressman who  never  spared  himself 
when  others  needed  him.  Always  in 
close  touch  with  the  people  and  the  prob- 
lems of  his  district,  he  earned  the  respect 
and  the  affection  of  Republicans.  Demo- 
crats and  independents  alike. 

As  a  public  servant  he  is  invincible, 
because  no  man  could  do  more  for  the 
people  he  represented. 

As  a  colleague  he  won  our  este<^n  for 
his  courage  and  devotion  to  the  highest 
ideals  of  representative  government. 

His  superhuman  labors  aflected  his 
health,  and  led  to  the  reluctant  decision 
to  retire  at  the  end  of  1960.  Our  thanks 
and  best  wishes  go  with  him  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  brilliant  career  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  he  will  enjoy 
many  years  of  fulfillment  in  the  less- 
strenuous  program  that  op>ens  up  before 
him. 

Our  regard  for  him  is  best  summed  up 
in  the  December  16,  1959.  editorial  of  the 
Paterson  News,  titled  "Gordon  Canfield 
Retires  and  the  District  Loses  a  Champ." 
Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  it  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  to  insure  i>er- 
manent  recognition  of  his  outstanding 
service  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 

The  editorial  follows: 

OOROON  Cantiklj)  RrriKKs  and  thi  DisTaicT 
Loses  a  Champ 

Tilings  wont  be  the  same  In  Passaio 
County  pc^ltlce  from  here  on  in — at  least  in 
the  even  years  of  congressional  elections. 
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QoKDom  CUimrLo  hJM  been  Xh»  Oongress- 

man  from  ttils  Eighth  District  ttuougli  a 
generation  and  only  ttie  younglali  oldtlmer 
will  be  able  to  recall  that  It  was  his  bosa, 
the  late  George  N.  Ocger,  who  waa  his 
predeceesor.     That  was  20  yean  ago. 

Thus  for  well  nigh  two  decadea  Camitku) 
has  served  us  In  Washington,  and  as  a  pub- 
lic servant  and  els  a  Republican  candidate 
every  2, years,  he  was  a  veritable  champion. 
In  the  Republican  heydajrs  and  In  the  lean 
years  when  the  magic  name  of  Frank'.ln  D. 
R'V)fieve!t  was  cxittlng  down  Republlnns. 
tile  peop.e  remembered  Gordoi*  CANriKLD's 
beneficences  and  he  was  always  top  man  on 
h!»  ticket  Some  ^ood  candidates  fen  by  the 
wayside  before  the  CAimELD  Juggernaut. 

The  answer  was  Congressman  CArmrLD's 
dedicated  service,  and  In  tmth,  It  was  this 
around-the-c'.ock  devotion  which  has  finally 
determined  him  to  retire  from  the  p'^il'lca: 
wars.  TO  have  continued  In  the  only  way 
he  knows  how  to  campaign  or  to  serve  m 
otBce  might  have  permanently  Impaired  his 
health. 

So  who  can  quarrel  with  his  decision  not 
to  run  again  In  spite  of  the  void  he  will  leave 
and  the  heart  tug  his  decision  to  retire  In- 
spires! He  has  certsdnly  earned  the  right 
to  call  It  a  day  as  a  candidate  afto-  37  years 
In  Washington. 

What  was  the  secret  of  Congressman  Cak- 
nxLD's  unmatched  sxicress?  It  was  being 
with  and  for  pe<iple.  It  oould  Just  as  well 
have  been  coined  In  his  name  when  ir.  was 
said  that  to  have  a  friend  one  must  be  a 
friend. 

Just  a  few  years  ago.  an  overeruberant 
Democratic  candidate,  seeking  to  p. --"be  the 
Canfteid  su'-ce.'s  secret,  came  up  with  the 
bombastic  charge  that  all  the  Congressman 
had  to  offer  was  his  frlf?n«iship  for  the  U;tie 
man.  That  did  It.  touched  off  ru^h  an  atomic 
Indignation  among  the  ranlt  and  tile  of  the 
voters  that  the  Ingenious  candidate  was 
snowed  under 

The  little  man  was  there  at  the  potis  to 
vote  for  his  friend.  It  has  always  been  so — 
no  letter  unanswered,  no  oppor*untty  for 
service  Ignored.  Thousands  knew  his 
friendly  intercession,  his  always  sol;,  itoua 
concern  for  the  people  of  his  di£tr»ct. 

During  World  War  II,  Congressman  Cah- 
nzLa  became  restive  at  home.  So  he  shipped 
abroad  a  freighter,  made  the  rounds  if  the 
c^'.mpe  where  his  hometown  boys  -jvpr-  serr- 
Ing.  comforted  them,  brought  messairea  back: 
to  annous  loved  ones.  He  braved  the  dan- 
gers r.f  the  sea.  walked  In  the  hlsii.ncil  Lon- 
don blitz,  was  horri..aed  at  the  Nazi  siaugh- 
terhoiise  In  Buchenwaid.  Here  w.is  oiie  man 
who  knew  firsthand  what  he  talked  about 
to  nu  people,  and  they  believed  in  him. 

In  Congress.  Mr  C.^mtteld  stood  up  and 
was  counted.  He  was  one  of  the  first  XjO  warn 
of  the  threat  of  conununi.=;m.  bef-aus*  he 
had  seen  Its  creeping  Infection  ^fprealing 
when  he  was  in  Europe.  He  f ovi^ht  for 
proper  defences,  for  recot^niticn  yi  luisiuiic! 
preparp-dness.  He  alone  ,r  .i..  Ii.-j;.;uoIican 
csndtc'ates  w.os  end'^rsed  by  lab-r  which  con- 
stantly was  on  the  Democr^.-ir  >;r}o 

But  he  was  no  rubbers^smp  for  any  man 
or    any    cause.     He    hid    c     -;_;►■ 

And  so  when  Gordo  w  CA^nnxI.a  decldf«s  now 
he  cannot  rally  the  strength  of  ar, ether 
vigorous  campaign  with  aa  its  ex<u.U(jns. 
when  he  feels  he  wouid  like  to  ne-;.-.;  ii.jme 
wUh  his  faithful  family  and  re.::  a  V.t  on 
the  laurels  he  has  earned,  who  among  us 
win  say  him  nay? 

The  Bghth  EMstrlct  yields  him  to  the  Inex- 
orability at  time  only  In  Congress. 

There  will  be  ether  opportunlUes  for  serr- 
Ice  for  this  majx  of  decency,  integrity,  ajid 
dedication. 

Meantime,  all  people  of  good  will.  r*>g;ird- 
lesa  of  politics,  will  wish  him  wen  as  he  be- 
gins his  fliuU  year  of  service  In  CSongrese.  and 
among  these  the  News  is  happy  to  be  counted 


as  delighted  that  through    all   hts   years  r,t 
matchJeas   service,   we    were   his  stanch  aixd 

unremitting  siipprjrters 

Of  him  it   will    be  .'•.aid   with  truth:    "Well 
done  thou  true  and  faithful  servant." 


AMENDMENTS  TO  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon 'Mr.  UllmanI  is  recognized  fr  1.5 
minutes. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  1956 
the  Congress  established  a  new  proei  am 
of  disability  benefits  for  por.son.s  iieed  50 
and  over.  It  was  described  as  a  con- 
servative plan  desicmed  to  test  the  feasi- 
bility as  to  cost  and  administration  of 
insuring  against  this  type  of  nsk  in  a 
public  program.  Because  of  this  ap- 
proach, the  bill  Included  a  very  strict 
definiUon  of  total  and  permanent  dis- 
ability, and  Uie  minimum  age  lor  benefits 
was  set  at  age  50. 

We  have  now  had  almost  4  years  of 
experience  with  the  plan.  And  we  have 
learned  from  recent  ^nd  extensive  h*'«ir- 
incs  conducted  in  November  by  tiie  Ways 
anJ  M"ans  Subcommittee  on  the  Admin- 
istration of  the  Social  .Security  Laws  that 
the  disability  system  has  been  n  success- 
ful experiment  and  that  it  is  financially 
sound. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  would  fur- 
ther sirentrthrn  this  program  by  makin? 
b<>nefits  available  to  workers  at  any  ac-e. 
by  Eiivintr  some  rrality  to  the  definition  of 
disability  a.s  it  applies  to  elderly  disabled 
people  and  by  providing  in.surance  bene- 
fits to  widows  and  widowers  who  are 
totally  disabled.  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  each  of  these  provisions  in  turn. 

In  a  r»=T^ent  press  rpl''a.«:e  thf  Honor- 
able BiTRR  HARHisoif.  Chairman  of  thLs 
subcommittee,  statt  d  that  he  sees  no  rea- 
son to  continue  the  exciu.sion  of  p'^rsc^n.'" 
undpf  50.  which  he  ca'?ed  fin  arbitrary 
and  discrimmatmg  r^xiuirement.  He 
added : 

\  m^n.  for  example,  aged  <?5  or  4",  who  !.•! 
the  sole  supprt  of  a  ^■'•wlr?  family  and 
becomes  dtssbled  fares  as  gr^at  s  hardship 
as  dees  the  disabled  r.ersriii  who  at  60  years 
r<  age  is  more  ilk-  ly  to  have  fewer  depend- 
ents. 

By  removing  the  present  limitation 
which  pnys  benefit"?  only  to  men  and 
women  50  vears  of  aee  and  over,  my  bill 
would  m.ih*'  el'crible  for  benefits  .some 
100,000  workers  b*!ow  that  asje,  who  have 
now  qualified  for  th*^  freeze  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  estimated  thit  another  25  000 
workers  who  have  not  applied  for  the 
freeze  would  apply  for  benefits  together 
wath  around  100.000  dependents  of  the 
disabled  workers.  The  rehabilitation 
fea'ures  built  into  the  present  system 
wo:ild  ix>  f.tr  n:  re  ImpMi-tarit  fnr  this 
younger  group  of  workers  than  ti^ey  have 
been  .so  far  for  oid'r  workers  Indeed, 
I  beheve  that  one  of  the  mast  important 
features  of  this  change  would  be  the  ef- 
fect it  would  have  of  brinr'ir  r  thesp  rii«?- 
abled  younger  workers  into  contact  with 
rehabilitation  facilities. 

Of  like  importance,  to  my  mind,  is  the 
strict  definition  of  disability. 

Since  July  1957,  when  dLsabilitv  bene- 
fits first  went  into  e.Tect,  it  h^.^  become 


apparent  that  this  strict  definition  has 
i).  •  :.  atiin  nistered  even  more  strictly.  I 
would  vt-ntufL-  to  .say  thiit  every  Member 
here  present  ha.s.  at  one  time  or  another, 
had  letters  from  constituents  who,  al- 
thouRli  clearly  unaole  to  work,  have  been 
held  not  to  be  disabled  under  the  law. 
Such  a  strict  definition  works  a  pwirticu- 
lar  hard.liip  in  the  csise  of  a  man  or 
woman  approaching  retirement  age — a 
per:o<l  when  opporlunitie.s  for  employ- 
ment for  even  the  most  ablebodied  are 
very  remote. 

Ihe  bill  I  introduce  today  L^  a  step  In 
giving  some  reality  to  the  definition  of 
■  disability"  as  it  applies  to  tnese  people. 
It  WMuld  establish  an  occupational  delini- 
tion  of  disability  ■  which  would  be  appli- 
caDie  to  workers  who  have  attained  the 
a^e  of  60  The.se  old  r  workers  must 
now  meet  the  admittedly  tough  requiro- 
mer.t  of  the  act  by  showing  that  thtTr  are 
unable  to  f>nr.' le  "m  a:iy  substantial 
Liainful  activity  — which  means,  accord- 
ing to  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, that  if  a  SO-'  ear -old  disabled  lu.no- 
ifcrjack  m  my  di.sinct  could  theoreti- 
cally »ork  as  a  pecan  s^icllcr  In  Cieorgla, 
he  i.s  til.  :■.».%•  fl    n'i.\lif,.d  firm  tx-netits. 

My  bill  would  modify  tliia  rifflnition 
by  providing  ti.at  a  60-year-oki  worker 
could  q'laJifv  if  he  wa.<5  unable  t  >  'engage 
in  any  .subsUtnual  Rainful  activity  which 
IS  the  .same  or  simiar  to  that  of  hla 
Visual  ocrijpation  or  employment."  I 
j)omi  out  tnat  this  is  nn\,  a  new  or  un- 
tried conct  pt  from  the  stand{X)mt  of 
admini  •:;i!:on  (  >cc!ipa'..  .?;;•' d- finitiona 
of  disaoiliiy  appear  in  the  Civil  Service 
I.eunment  Act  and  the  Railroad  Retirt?- 
men:  Art.  as  wed  as  in  Stat*  workmen's 
compen.>atJon.  temporary  disabiiity.  and 
stall  re'iremeiil  ie«is]ation. 

Lim.  .:i,;  iiie  l-  cui.»alionai  detinitjon  to 
iige  6o  has  tiiC  following  advanU'r;i.3i 
First,  it  pmpomta  tl»e  problem  of  the 
older  disabled  womer  who  ha.s  little 
chance  or  oppor'. unity  of  i^eccrnmg  re- 
habilitated so  thai  he  can  perform  an- 
oiber  job.  Of  fcbose  workers  referred  to 
State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies 
uiider  the  disability  program  of  trie  So- 
cial Security  Act.  less  than  5  p* .  cent  ac- 
cepted for  rehabilitation  have  oeen  aged 
60  or  over  and  only  a  small  proportion 
of  these  are  actually  rehaumiiu-d.  io 
rehabilitate  an  individual  agt-d  no  or  over 
for  employment  requires  expense,  time, 
and  effort  which  many  consider  not  to 
be  justified  in  view  of  tlie  relatively 
short  period  before  his  retirement,  liiid 
the  fact  that  his  reemployment  &fL«.a 
can  be  accompli.shed  only  under  shel- 
tered work  conditions.  However  much 
we  may  engage  in  wi.'-hful  thinking  as  to 
the  potentialities  of  rehabilitation,  the 
hard  fact  is  that  the  limitation  of 
trained  staff  for  rehabilitation  programs 
means  they  canrot  be  expected  to  c  n- 
centrate  their  efforts  on  older  men  and 
women  at  the  expense  of  yount^'er  people 
with  families. 

Moreover,  my  proposal  faces  up  realis- 
tically to  the  fact  that,  although  theoret- 
ically it  might  be  possible  for  Uiase  peo- 
ple to.  perhaps,  do  light  work  in  another 
line  of  employment,  their  chances  of 
getting  such  work  are  negligible.  All 
evidence,  and  pood  common.sense, 
suggests  that  their  chances  of  getting 
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any  job  at  all  suv  extremely  remote.  For 
most  of  us  the  time  is  ptist  when,  in  an 
agricultural  environment,  our  work  life 
could  be  tap<>red  off  with  Ught  chores. 
A  form  of  hard-core  unemployment  is 
developing  even  among  our  able-bodied 
older  men  and  women  who  are  unable  to 
get  jobs  once  they  are  laid  off.  This 
situation  has  been  accentuated  during 
the  past  few  decades  because  more  peo- 
ple are  living  longer.  The  call  for 
handicraft  skills  Is  decreasing  at  a  time 
when  the  expansion  of  machine  tech- 
nology is  dLscarding  many  of  the  skills 
developed  during  a  lifetime. 

For  these  reasons,  numerous  bilLs 
have  appeared  to  lower  the  retirement 
age  for  social  security  purixwe^  to  age  60. 
Such  a  proposal  would  help  to  relieve 
the  hardships  of  the  workers  I  have 
described  but  it  would  be  very  costly  to 
social  .security  plan.  And  a  large  psu-t 
of  that  cost  would  go  toward  paying 
benefits  to  the  most  fortunate  people  of 
all— those  who  are  financially  able  to 
retire  early. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  basic 
solution  is  not  just  an  early  retirement 
age  but  more  flexibility  In  the  retire- 
ment age  concept  by  making  benefits 
available  to  those  men  and  women  who. 
through  factors  l)eyond  their  control. 
have  t>een  retired  by  a  disabling  condi- 
tion. We  know  that  the  onset  and  ex- 
tent of  crippling  diseases  nses  rapidly 
after  middle  age.  We  know  that  a  man 
60  or  more  may  be  the  victim  of  a  .slowly 
disabling  ailment  which,  while  it  does 
not  yet  meet  the  strict  definition  in 
existing  law.  precludes  the  possibility  of 
work.  And,  if  able-l>odied  people  at  this 
age  are  unable  to  find  jobs,  how  can  our 
.social  .security  plan  continue  to  deny 
benefits  to  disabled  workers  on  the 
ground  that  they  could  work  if  someone 
would  hire  thf-m? 

Tlie  liurd  provision  of  this  bill  i.s  the 
extension  of  uisurance  benefits  to  widows 
and  widowers  who  are  totaJly  disabled. 
Under  the  present  law,  such  benefits  are 
available  only  at  age  62  for  widows  and 
at  age  65  for  widowers.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  philosophy  of  the  legislation  as 
it  now  stands  presumes  that  widows  and 
widowers  below  this  age.  assummg  that 
they  do  not  have  minor  children  to  care 
for.  are  able  to  meet  the  loss  of  the  fam- 
ily breadwmner  by  .seeking  emplo\Tnent 
themselves.  This  is  undoubtedly  true  for 
most  widows  and  widowers,  but  what  of 
those  who  are  physically  unable  to  work? 
Under  the  present  law  they  must  wait 
for  survivors  benefits  until  they  have 
reached  age  62,  or,  in  the  case  of  widow- 
ers, age  65.  This  can  be  a  long  and 
heartbreaking  wait  and  I  feel  sure  that 
most,  if  not  all.  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  have,  like  myself,  received  letters 
from  constituents  who  find  themselves  in 
this  situation.  Since  1956  we  have  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  assistance  of  dis- 
abled workers.  Can  we,  in  good  con- 
science, ignore  the  same  need  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have  lost  the  working  mem- 
ber of  the  family  but  are  unable  to  re- 
place him  themselves?  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bin  I  present  today 
builds  on  our  past  experience  with  the 
social  security  program.    It  does  not  pro- 


pose any  radical  departures  from  current 
philosophy,  but  instead  strengthens  the 
program  so  that  it  better  meets  the  needs 
of  our  people.  Two  of  the  proposals  I 
am  making  relate  to  changes  which 
Chairman  Mn.LS.  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  has  indicated  as 
worthy  of  consideration,  in  his  opinion. 
I  believe  that  this  bill  presents  a  reason- 
able and  equitable  way  of  meeting  the 
very  real  liardship  which  is  now  being 
experienced  by  .>lder  men  and  women 
who  have  been  turned  away  from  the 
door  of  the  .social  security  office  be^iause 
tiiey  were  adjudged  to  be  not  quite  sick 
enough  or  crippled  enough  to  qualify  un- 
der the  law  as  it  is  now  written;  by 
younger  workers  whose  disabihty  is  no 
less  of  a  personal  disaster  because  they 
don't  happen  to  l>e  50  yet;  and  by 
younger  widows  and  widowers  who  can- 
not now  qualify  for  benefits  because  they 
have  not  established  coverage  under  the 
law  but  who  are  unable  to  do  so  because 
of  their  physical  disability.  I  hope  that 
this  proposal  will  receive  the  careful 
consideration  which  I  believe  it  deserves. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  PRESER\TNa 
PEACE  THE  SEVEN  DYNAMIC 
SPEARHEADS    OP    PEACE    POWER 

The  SPEIAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Ford]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes 

Mr  FORD  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  in  the  second 
speech  of  this  series,  outlined  the  Sino- 
Soviet  peril  to  peace  and  freedom.  Now 
I  ask;  In  the  decade  of  the  1960s,  can 
we  meet  this  dire  peril? 

Can  we  preserve  a  peace  based  on 
justice? 

Can  we  move  even  one  step  beyond 
and  enlarge  freedom  throughout  the 
world? 

We  can.  But,  I  firmly  believe  that  we 
will,  only  if  we  remold  seven  dynamic 
spearheads  of  peace  power,  the  very 
spearheads  which  the  Republicans  al- 
ready have  used  to  preserve  peace  since 
1953.  Because  the  peril  has  deepened, 
these  spearheads  must  be  continually 
sharpened. 

First.  The  first  of  these  spearheads  is 
a  consistent  and  firm  American  foreign 
policy  designed  to  clarify  our  vital  com- 
mitments in  advance,  m  order  that  no 
opponent  will  t>e  drawn  into  war  through 
miscalculations. 

Twice  in  this  centur>-  the  absence  of 
such  positive  diplomacy  has  produced 
wars.  In  1908,  when  conflict  between 
Austro-Hungary  and  Serbia  was  immi- 
nent. Russia  backed  down  on  its  obliga- 
tions to  come  to  the  aid  of  Serbia.  In 
1914,  when  a  similar  crisis  developed 
Austro-Hungary  expected  Russia  to  back 
down  again.  But  Russia  did  not.  Thus, 
the  way  to  World  War  I  was  paved  by 
the  Austro-Hungary  miscalculation  of 
Russia's  ixisition. 

As  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Wilson]  noted  in  the  pre\'ious  speech, 
the  American  Secretary  of  State.  Dean 
Acheson.  in  1950  outlined  the  perimeter 
which  America  would  defend  In  the  Far 
East.     Korea  was  excluded-    Tlaerefore, 


the  Communists  calculated  that  the 
United  States  would  not  intervene  if  they 
attacked  South  Korea. 

Here,  then,  are  examples  of  two  pro- 
longed wars,  bred  in  an  atmosphere  of 
miscalculation.  Had  diplomats  made 
clear,  in  advance,  the  ix>s!tions  of  their 
countries,  war  could  have  been  pre- 
vented. 

Apparently,  Russians  today  recognize 
all-out  war  as  nuclear  suicide.  If  so, 
the  most  likely  possibility  of  nuclear  war 
during  the  decade  we  have  just  entered 
would  be  through  Russia  miscalculating. 
That  could  occur  if  Soviet  leaders  be- 
lieved that,  when  confronted  with  the 
brink  of  war.  an  administration  in  Wash- 
ington would  retreat. 

Consequently,  we  must  never  introduce 
Into  our  foreign  ixalicy  ambiguities  and 
apF>earances  of  softness  and  domestic  di- 
visions which  might  spark  the  Commu- 
nists into  a  miscalculation  that  could 
fuse  a  war. 

Today.  Russia  knows  the  United  States 
cannot  be  bluffed  or  blackmailed. 
Throughout  the  decade  ahead  we  must 
continue  to  have  a  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  Secretary  of  State,  who  under- 
stand the  Soviet  stratefty  and  who  will 
not  employ  defensive  and  ambiguous 
policies. 

Is  there  a  difference  between  the  ap- 
proaches of  the  Democratic  Advisory 
Council  and  the  RepubUcans  to  this  area 
of  foreign  policy? 

Unfortunately  the  same  differences  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Wil- 
son] noted  in  his  si>eech  exist  today. 
The  Democratic  Advisory  Council  and  its 
spokesmen,  Adlai  Stevenson  and  Dean 
Acheson,  make  statements  which  often 
give  Red  Rus.=ia  and  Red  China  the  pic- 
ture of  a  divided  America  with  ambigu- 
ous will  and  zig-zagging  diplomacy.  Ap- 
parently they  want  to  stand  up  to  the 
CcHnmunists  on  one  issue,  but  not  on  the 
next. 

We  Republicans  shall  always  abhor 
this  attitude.  For  we  believe  it  breeds 
miscalculations. 

Second.  The  second  dynamic  spear- 
head of  peace  power  is  an  effective,  flexi- 
ble, military  deterrent  system.  It  must 
employ  a  secure  retaliatory  capacity  to 
respond  vigorously  at  places  and  with 
means  of  our  own  choosing. 

There  has  developed  an  increasing 
tendency  among  critics  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  judge  our  deterrent  capacity 
purely  in  arithmetical  terms  usinc  only 
a  part  rather  than  the  whole  of  our  de- 
terrent or  retahatory  capability  for  com- 
parative purposes.  This  defensive  atti- 
tude of  trying  to  match  and  copy  every- 
thing Russia  does  would  leave  the  initia- 
tive with  Rus.sia.  In  contrast,  we  must 
look  to  the  total  deterrent  force  in  being 
and  planned  to  determine  our  real  mili- 
tary posture. 

In  order  to  reverse  the  pronounced 
Communist  successes  throughout  the 
world,  the  Eisenhower  administration 
inaugurated  a  new  foreign  policy  which 
was  the  antithesis  of  tlie  containment 
strategy  of  the  pre^nous  administration. 

As  was  noted  in  the  previous  speech, 
containment  had  resulted  in  the  United 
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States  trying  to  spread  its  ground 
strength  around  the  world  so  thinly  that 
it  became  ineffective.  EKirlng  this  same 
period,  we  had  a  virtual  atomic  mo- 
nopoly. Yet,  so  poorly  was  this  source  of 
potential  strength  integrated  into  our 
foreign  policy  that  Communist  aggres- 
sion abounded. 

Vice  President  Nixon  explained  the 
plight  of  the  new  administration  when 
it  took  office   in    1953: 

We  found  that  economically  their  ( the 
Russian*  1  plan,  apparently,  waa  to  force  the 
United  States  to  stay  armed  to  the  teeth,  to 
be  prepared  to  fight  anywhere — anywhere  In 
the  world — that  they,  the  men  of  the  ECremlln 
chose.        < 

The  solution  of  the  new  administration 
was  expressed  by  Mr.  Dulles: 

The  way  to  deter  aggression  is  for  the  free 
community  to  be  willing  and  able  to  respond 
vigorously  at  places  and  with  means  of  its 
own  choosing. 

This  policy  demanded  a  reshaping  of 
our  military  forces  in  order  to  obtain  a 
mobile  retaliatory  capacity.  Many  ad- 
ministration critics  were  slow,  however, 
to  grasp  the  true  implications  of  this  new 
strategy.  They  still  do  not  understand 
it.  They  insist  on  saying  that  the  term 
"massive  mobile  retaliatory  capacity" 
envisions  exclusively  atomic  retaliation 
aimed  at  cities  like  Moscow  or  Peiping. 

They  maintain  that  Mr.  Dulles  inau- 
gurated a  one-weaE>on  strategy,  an  ali- 
or-nothing-at-all  approach.  Ironically, 
his  critics  attack,  for  political  reasons. 
a  policy  which  they  fabricated  for  attack, 
a  strawman  which  exists  only  m  their 
own  thinking,  a  ghost  of  their  imagina- 
tions which  never  existed  in  the  thinking 
of  the  State  Department  and  the  White 
House. 

Mr.  Dulles  often  explained  the  fallacy 
of  such  an  interpretation.  For  example, 
in  a  1954  article  published  in  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  late  Secretary  of  State  noted 
that  the  new  policy,  in  relation  to  Korea, 
did  not  mean  that  renewed  Communist 
aggression  would  result  in  the  United  Na- 
tions dropping  atomic  bombs  on  Peiping 
or  Moscow.  It  did  mean  that  we  will 
respond,  not  defensively,  but  with 
initiative,  at  times  and  places  of  our  own 
choosing. 

Of  course,  we  will  never  alert  an  op- 
ponent in  advance  to  the  pairtlcular 
weapon  or  the  particular  place  we  will 
respond.  Keeping  him  guessing  s^  to 
the  means — whether  we  would  use  naval 
forces,  conventional  land  forces,  tactical 
atomic  weapons,  or  what — is  part  of  the 
psychology  of  our  deterrence.  But  we 
will  make  crystal  clear  our  aim  to  de- 
fend an  area  through  an  initiative  which 
allowed  no  privileged  sanctuaries.  Man- 
churia in  the  Korean  war  was  a  priv- 
ileged sanctuary. 

If  is  unfortunate  indeed  if  the  constant 
literature  produced  about  so-called  mas- 
sive retaliation  beclouds  the  true  strategy 
of  the  present  Eidministration.  That 
strategy  of  the  present  administration 
ended  the  Korean  war.  It  deterred  war 
in  the  Formosa  area.  It  foiled  Commu- 
nist designs  on  West  Berlin.  Through- 
out the  decade  ahead,  this  same  strategy 
of  initiative  can  preserve  the  peace. 

It  involves  a  system  of  deterrence 
where  our  entire  ar?ena! — from  conven- 


tional to  the  most  unconventional  weap- 
ons— is  combined  with  just  the  right  se- 
lectivity to  apply  force  exactly  calculated 
to  check  the  sp)eciflc  case  of  aggression. 

Throughout  the  1960s,  our  respon.ses 
must  be  affirmative — not  just  negative 
and  defensive.  Our  vision  must  be  for- 
ward-looking and  sensitive  to  the  con- 
stantly changing  weapons  of  our  military 
system.  Our  perspective  must  con>ider 
the  intrarelationship  of  our  deterrent 
system.  The  energy  for  our  national  se- 
curity must  not  be  wasted  on  duplication 
and  overconcentration  of  what  is  no 
longer  essential. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  increa^se 
the  proportionate  share  of  budget  spend- 
ing to  maintain  this  type  of  security,  the 
American  people,  through  curtailment  of 
subsidy  and  nondefense  spending  pro- 
grams, must  make  personal  sacrifices. 
We  can  afford  the  defen.^e  we  need.  But 
we  Republicans  believe  that  we  must  af- 
ford It  through  .sacrifice,  and  not  through 
deficit  spending. 

Democrats  like  those  in  their  advisory 
council  want  to  afford  that  defense 
through  charging  it  to  the  next  genera- 
t;on  and  bankrupting  their  freedom. 
With  splintered  vision,  they  want  to 
build  up  our  missile  defenses  by  lowering 
our  economic  defen.se.<;. 

Third.  And  this  leads  us  to  consider 
our  next  spearhead  of  peace  power — a 
strong,  free,  and  rapidly  growing  Ameri- 
can economy. 

On  May  24,  1957,  Klirushchev  pro- 
nounced: 

We  do  not  Intend  to  blow  up  the  capitalist 
world  with  bombs.  If  we  catch  up  with  the 
United  States  In  per  capita  production  of 
meat.  butt«r  and  milk  we  will  have  hit  the 
pillar  of  capitalism  with  the  most  powerful 
torpedo  yet. 

The  gentleman  from  California — 
speech  No  2 — described  how  the  Eisen- 
hower policy  of  using  with  initiative  the 
total  potentialities  of  our  strength  ended 
the  Korean  war  and  blocked  major  ag- 
gression by  Communists  since  As  a  re- 
sult, the  Communists  have  shifted  their 
major  hopes  to  an  economic  offensive. 

Their  success  will  dejjend  to  a  large 
degree  upon  the  fiscal  policies  and  pro- 
ductive forces  within  America  For  at 
the  base  of  this  Soviet-American  eco- 
nomic conflict  is  the  ruble  versus  the 
dollar,  The  fundamentals  of  the  con- 
flict are  not  new  to  the  Communists. 
Lemn  said: 

The  best  way  to  destroy  the  capitalist  sys- 
tem  is   to  debauch   the  cu.'rency. 

Plainly,  Communist  theorist.s  believe 
that  eventually  democratic  nations  will 
debauch  their  own  currency.  There- 
seems  to  be  a  mounting  danger  of  this 
Communi.st  expectation  turnmg  into  a 
reality  within  America. 

Our  impoverished  over.sea  neighbors. 
however,  have  learned  through  bitter  ex- 
perience an  economic  lesson  in  survival. 
They  have  adopted  balanced  budgets 
and  .sound  economic  policies  which  have 
produced  unprecedented  prosperity. 
The  austerity  program  in  England  has 
yielded  budget  surpluses  and  a  6  percent 
tax  cut.  Because  of  hard  money  policies 
in  France,  her  economic  stability  has 
greatly  increased.  The  Common  Market 
has    accelerated    Europe's    overall    eco- 


nomic rise  Japan  is  enjoying  swift 
recovery  and  booming  industries.  And 
the  economic  growth  of  West  Germany 
equals  that  of  Red  Russia. 

And  how  do  these  countries  view  the 
United  State.s''  I  quote  from  some  re- 
marks of  William  McChesney  Martin, 
Jr. 

To  the  foreigner,  much  more  than  to 
Americans,  the  dollar  Is  a  symbol  of  this 
country's  strength.  A  decline  In  the  value 
of  the  dollar  would  suggest  to  him  a  decline 
In  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  SUtes; 
signaling  in  his  mind  a  decline  not  only  In 
American  economic  strength  but  also  In 
moral  force. 

As  we  enter  the  1960's  the  Democratic 
Advisory  Council  and  liberal  Democrats 
in  Congress  still  scoff  at  the  economic 
laws  which  are  producing  fiscal  health 
overseas.  They  vigorously  oppose  efforts 
to  balance  the  budget. 

What  makes  their  complacency  over 
fiscal  policies  so  penlous? 

The  industrial  revolution,  which 
reached  its  peak  years  ago  in  the 
United  States,  is  just  going  into  full 
swing  in  many  areas  abroad.  Especially 
is  this  true  in  the  Iron  Curtain  countries 
where  the  labor  force  ha^  been  reduced 
to  slavery. 

This  cheap  labor  market  becomes  an 
acute  factor  in  East-West  trade  com- 
petition, since  in  the  United  States  wages 
often  climb  more  rapidly  than  profits. 
Thus,  the  final  cost  of  our  products  has 
priced  us  out  of  many  foreign  markets. 
This  places  us  at  a  disadvantage  in  a 
trade  war  with  Russia.  Must  we  add  to 
this  the  handicap  of  a  decadent  dollar? 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  dol- 
lar In  our  foreign  policy,  fiscal  soundness 
at  home  has  become  es.sentlal  in  meeting 
the  Communist  peril  abroad  This  and 
the  other  economic  essentials  will  be 
treated  In  more  detail  in  a  subsequent 
speech  of  this  series. 

Fourth  The  fourth  dynamic  spear- 
head of  peace  power  is  collective  security 
and  .solidarity  throughout  the  free  world. 
Mr.  Herter  said  recently : 

Our  greatest  advantage  In  the  world 
struggle  Is  that  we  are  not  alone  Many 
countries  are  with  us  wholeheartedly  and 
confidently  Many  others  are  with  us  la 
spirit,  even  though  they  cannot  say  so 

To  maintain  this  advantage,  we  must 
continue  to  foster  our  collective  security 
system  In  certain  respects,  this  system 
is  an  economy  measure,  for  it  enables  our 
allies  to  supplement  our  own  military 
forces. 

The  numerous  bases  in  those  friendly 
countries  not  only  provide  needed  facili- 
ties for  our  air  and  naval  forces,  but  also 
afford  us  missile  sites.  This  dispersion 
of  bases  throughout  the  world  makes  it 
impossible  for  Soviet  aircraft  and  mis- 
siles to  destroy  our  retaliatory  capacity. 

The  other  vital  military  contribution 
of  our  allies  is  in  terms  of  manpower. 
The  United  States  is  able  to  devote  pri- 
mary emphasis  to  strategic  striking 
forces,  to  missiles,  and  to  space  develop- 
ments because  of  this  supplementary 
manpower.  So,  our  conventional  war 
strength  can  be  only  partly  appraised 
in  terms  of  U  S,  Army  combat  divisions. 
It  can  be  fully  evaluated  in  terms  of  the 
allied  divisions  our  forces  support  and 
train.    The  technical,  logistical,  and  mis- 
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sUe  capabilities  perform  a  vital  function 
for  numerous  military  assistance  groupA 
and  provide  tactical  support  to  many 
allies. 

Paradoxically,  many  representaUvea  of 
the  opposition  have  shouted  that  our 
Army  divisional  strength  is  too  small, 
and  then  have  voted  to  cut  mutual  secu- 
rity funds  and  hence  the  Army  divisional 
strength  of  our  allies,  which  comes  at 
less  cost  to  us  in  dollars  and  American 
manpower. 

At  the  same  time,  our  entire  foreign 
aid  program  must  be  subject  to  periodic 
reappraisal.  A  decade  a^o  the  economy 
of  many  of  our  major  allies  was  in  a  de- 
pressed state,  and  this  required  us  to 
bear  the  major  burden  of  both  military 
and  general  economic  aid  to  the  free 
world.  We  rejoice  in  the  startUng  re- 
covery that  many  of  those  allies  have 
made,  and  we  call  upon  them  to  accept 
their  full  .share  of  responsibility  in  fos- 
tering both  the  defense  and  economic 
health  of  the  fr*^  world. 

As  a  result  of  economic  transactions 
with  oUier  countries  last  year,  the 
United  States  had  a  deficit  in  balaiice 
payments  of  about  $3 3;  billion.  Why  has 
this  deficit  re.'^ulted''  We  have  an  an- 
nual expenditure  of  about  $3  billion  to 
maintain  our  military  forces  ovei-seas. 
Our  loans,  ','rants,  and  capital  outflow 
that  Increase  our  exports  amount  to 
about  $2  billion  armually.  and  we  have  a 
private  capital  investment  outflow  of 
about  $2  billion  a  year.  Obviously,  it  is 
necessary  to  our  economic  health  that 
the  piosi)erous  free  nations  bear  more 
of  the  burden  in  maintaiiiing  efficient 
deferi^es,  of  encouraging  private  invest- 
ment and  in  ajisistmg  the  less  developed 
aieas. 

Solilarity  of  the  free  world  Involves 
more  :han  just  the  economic  aspect.  It 
has  a  p>s>chclopical  and  diplomatic  side. 
too. 

It  l5  Indeed  tragic  that  the  leading 
foreigri  policy  spokesman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic advisory  council.  Mr  Dean  Aclie- 
son,  s«?ems  to  berate  our  efforts  to  pro- 
mote moral  solidarity  throughout  the 
world.  On  the  eve  of  the  Presidents  de- 
l.artuiT  for  an  unprecedentedly  long  f»nd 
strenuovLs  trip  among  our  many  allies 
and  f:Mends.  Mr  Achoson  publicly  said 
that  little  good  would  come  from  the 
trip.  Willie  the  President  tries  to  pro- 
mote unity,  Acheson  seems  to  promote 
disunity.  Has  he  no  awareness  of  the 
importance  attached  to  statements  of  a 
former  Secretai-y  of  State? 

Will  he  never  learn  a  lesson?  Ab- ut  a 
year  ago  he  was  the  principal  author 
of  an  advusory  council  pamphlet  which 
painU^d  a  picture  of  disunity  within  the 
free  world  aiid  claimed  that  our  position 
in  the  world  and  our  alliances  were  dis- 
solving "as  ju.st  a  hundred  years  ago 
men  watched  the  Union  dissolve  under 
the  Aveak  and  pal.sied  hand  of  Bu- 
chanf-n  "  The  relpa.«;e  of  this  vindictive 
I>amphlet  was  timed  to  coincide  with 
the  week  that  the  NATO  mini.sters  were 
meeting  in  \V;«.:ihington  to  reaffirm  unity 
and  'olidarity.  The  Berlin  crisis  had 
beguri.  and  it  was  neces.sary  to  our  diplo- 
macy to  present  K>iru.shchev  with  the 
pictu:-e  of  a  united  NATO.    And  yet,  the 


Democratic  advisory  council  used  its 
efforts  to  propagandize  the  line  of  dis- 
unity. 

When  supporting  and  promoting  col- 
lective security  and  solidarity  ajnong  our 
allies,  both  political  parties  should  make 
a  constructive  contribution.  During  the 
1960s,  we  call  upon  responsible  DemcH 
crats  to  do  something,  somehow,  to  con- 
trol these  nonconstructive  spokesmen 
of  their  advisory  counciL  Indeed,  we 
sympatliize  with  those  Members  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  who  deplore  this 
irr  esponsi  b  Ui  ty . 

The  dilemmas  of  their  party  disunity, 
however,  in  no  way  reheve  them  from 
the  duty  to  curtail  this  council  when 
Its  members  jec^ardize  unity  in  our  de- 
fenses against  the  Smo-Soviet  p)eril. 
Por.  in  the  decade  ahead,  coop>eration 
among  our  political  parties  to  promote 
allied  uiuty  will  be  as  important  as  co- 
operation among  the  allies  themselves. 

Fifth.  Science  and  technology  is  the 
fifth  spearhead  of  peace  jjower  wliich  we 
must  vastly  sharpen. 

The  deei^est  peril  we  face  is  that  the 
Russians  wiU  concentrate  on  a  few  given, 
but  quite  decisive,  ar-as  and  develop  su- 
perior t-echnological  skills.  In  the  area 
of  rocket  technology,  we  have  seen  what 
they  have  accomplished  in  outer  space. 
This  did  not  happen  by  luck.  They 
had  enormous  vision  and  great  drive. 
By  1947.  the  rocket  theories  of  the  Ger- 
man scientist,  Sanger,  had  created  a 
tidal  wave  of  excitement  in  the  Kremlin. 

So  that  a  top  priority  could  be  set 
up  for  the  rocket  program,  Stalin  or- 
dered an  aerodynamics  expert.  Col. 
Ougorl  Tokaev,  to  his  office.  Tfkaev, 
who  later  defected,  said  that  the  Krem- 
lin leaders  were  in  almost  a  hysterical 
clamor  for  greater  details  about  a  super 
rocket.  Neither  were  the  diplomatic  im- 
plications of  this  technological  adven- 
ture lost  on  Stalin.  He  told  Tokaev  that 
the  rocket  "would  make  it  easier  to  talk 
to  the  gentleman  .shopkeeper,  Truman." 

As  Dr  von  Braun  pointed  out  at  the 
tim^-  Russia  shot  up  her  first  sputnik: 

Tho  Ui.'.tcd  Statf.«  >iad  no  haliutlc  mli^sOe 
program  worth  mrntlonlng  between  1945  and 
1951  •  •  •  These  c  years,  during  which  the 
liiussiana  obviously  laid  the  groundwork  for 
their  large  rocket  progriun.  *r«  Irretrievably 
lost. 

At  the  out«?et  of  the  1960s,  we  must 
launch  Into  this  field  of  technolocy  with 
renewed  determination  to  make  up  for 
the  lost  years.  We  mu.st  surpass  Russia. 
Erratic  proeram.lng  and  crash  meas- 
ure? are  not  the  answer.  Clear  line.<:  of 
leadership,  however,  are  es.^ential  And 
I  hail  it  as  a  great  sU^p  forward  that  all 
.^pace  projects,  including  the  brilliant 
team  of  Dr.  von  Braim,  have  now  been 
placed  under  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration.  The  news 
that  the  Saturn  project  may  cut  2  years 
from  Ru.«;sia's  lead  time  is  mcst  hearten- 
ing. 

In  the  decade  ahead,  however,  we 
mu.st  mf^et  a  much  broader  challenge  yet 
in  the  fields  of  science  and  technology. 
Many  spoke.smen  of  the  Democratic  Ad- 
visory Council  appear  to  advocate  re- 
sponses which  exclusively  involve  greater 
appropriations  of  money  and  greater 
bureaucratic     controls.       Paradoxically, 


Russia  has  made  prdound  progress  in 
science  and  techztology  because  in  this 
area  she  abandoned  Marxian  centralism 
and  control  and  inaugurated  freedom 
and  incentive.  Did  not  Khrushchev, 
during  his  visit  to  America,  boast  to  the 
President  that  Russia  used  incentives 
more  extensively  than  did  the  United 
States? 

In  contrast  to  the  approach  oi  the 
Democratic  Advisory  Council,  the  Percy 
Committee  Report  emphasized  that  there 
are  three  essentials  to  the  creation  oX  a 
strong  science  and  technology: 

The  maintenance  of  an  environment  of 
freedom  and  pubUc  understanding  In  which 
creativity  can  flourish. 

The  maintenance  of  a  superior  educational 
system  which  stresses  the  value  of  exceUence 
for  Its  own  sake  and  which  makes  a  special 
eSort  to  search  out  the  most  gifted  minds, 
wherever  found,  and  to  mcike  available  to 
them  the  most  advanced  training  which  they 
are  capable  of  absorbing. 

The  provision  of  scientists  and  engineers 
with  the  economic  resources  with  which  to 
pursue  their  search  with  the  utmost  aggres- 
siveness. 

This  approach  will  indeed  grant  our 
Nation  a  new  lease  on  its  heritage,  and  a 
renewed  faith  in  its  capacity. 

And  this  leads  to  a  consideration  of 
the  next  djTiamic  spearhead. 

Sixth.  The  sixth  djTiamic  spearhead 
of  peace  power  is  the  increased  use  of 
the  psychological,  moral,  and  spiritual 
resources  of  a  free  society. 

Tlie  Communists  have  made  a  god  of 
Karl  Marx  and  a  religion  of  scientific 
materialism.  Undoubtedly,  the  Marxian 
t  ospel  exploits  the  weaknesses  of  human 
nature.  Its  breeding  ground  is  in  dis- 
content and  in  frustrated  hopes. 

So,  we  are  dealing  with  a  dangerous 
peril,  one  involving  far  more  deadly  con- 
sequences tlian  just  missiles,  miiitary 
strategy,  and  geographical  battlefields. 
The  peril  is  not  solely  from  without.  It 
threatens  from  within  as  well.  It  ^'ill 
prey  on  our  every  lack  of  faith  in  our- 
selves. 

During  this  a?re  of  conflict,  the  decisive 
battleground  will  be  in  tlie  minds  of  men. 

The  static  lie  of  Russian  communism 
can  be  met  only  by  the  dynsanic  truth 
of  American  freedom.  Unfortunately, 
many  Americans  have  not  awakened  to 
the  basis  of  tlie  big  lie  even  within  their 
own  country.  The  big  lie  is  found  in  Uie 
materialistic  interpretation  of  man  and 
man's  destiny.  Of  this,  commimism  is 
merely  a  ruthless  manife.'^tation.  This 
materialism  is  often  called,  simply, 
socialism.  Our  ideas  and  faith  can 
never  be  victorious  over  Communistic 
ideas  through  a  greater  application  of 
materialism,  stati.sm.  and  socialism. 

I  fear  that  the  Democratic  advisory 
council  exerts  an  influence  to  convert 
our  foreign  policy  into  a  materialistic 
pi'ogram.  to  purge  it  of  all  principle.  Is 
this  not  a  repetition  of  the  pattern  of 
allou-ing  the  Soviet  to  control  the  initia- 
tive and  to  choose  the  framework  for 
conflict? 

A  strong  faith  and  ideology  within 
America  is  essential.  It  is  just  as  essen- 
tial to  carry  it  to  the  Russian  people 
themselves.  This  leads  to  the  next 
force. 
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Seventh.  The  seventh  dynamic  spear- 
head Off  peace  power  is  a  people -to- peo- 
ple approach.  The  Vice  President's  visit 
to  Soviet  Russia  last  summer  was  a  cre- 
ative, dynamic,  and  timely  breakthrough 
of  the  Soviet  Iron  Curtain.  I  say  it  was 
creative  because  it  challenged  the  Com- 
munists as  never  before  into  a  contest  of 
ideas.  I  say  it  was  djrnamic  for  it  was 
a  giant  step  forward  toward  a  long- 
standing aim  of  the  Eisenhower  foreign 
F>olicy  of  liberating  minds  and  restoring 
freedom  within  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc. 

The  Percy  report  has  splendidly 
sunmied  up  our  p>ollcy  of  liberation: 

Our  policy  of  nonviolent  emancipation, 
with  Ita  longrun  jjerspectlves.  would  spell 
out  the  policy  of  peaceful  liberation  which 
acme  have  either  not  understood  or  deliber- 
ately distorted  out  of  all  proportions.  The 
emancipation  policy  promises  to  establish 
much-needed  facilities  for  the  peaceable  cre- 
ation of  pressures  for  ^adual  expansion  of 
freedom  within  the  Communist  empire. 

During  his  visit  to  Russia.  Vice  Presi- 
dent NrxoN  superbly  dramatized  Ameri- 
can superiority  in  the  production  of  con- 
siimer  goods.  Granted,  much  of  what  he 
said  never  got  to  the  Russian  masses. 
But  some  of  what  he  said  had  a  marked 
effect.  A  continued  program  of  this  na- 
ture, with  increased  cultural  and  scien- 
tific exchanges  will  bring  to  the  Russian 
people  and  to  the  satellites  the  American 
story  of  the  benefits  from  a  free  econ- 
omy. In  turn,  this  story  will  create  up- 
ward pressures  on  the  Soviet  rulers. 
This  could  deter  Soviet  aggression  and 
expand  freedom  within  Russia  and  her 
satellites. 

The  follow-up  to  the  initial  people- 
to-people  approach  has  been  the  per- 
sonal diplomacy  of  President  Eisen- 
hower. For  some  time  before  his  death. 
Secretary  of  State  Dulles  had  pointed 
out  to  the  President  his  tremendous  pres- 
tige throughout  the  world.  The  time 
might  come,  insisted  Dulles,  for  the 
President  to  use  fully  this  prestige  and 
Influence  through  a  series  of  tours.  Ob- 
viously, it  would  have  been  a  cardinal 
blunder  to  embark  in  this  personal 
diplomacy  at  the  WTong  time.  But  was 
the  time  not  ideal,  before  a  summit  meet- 
ing, toward  the  end  of  the  President's 
term  in  office?  This  would  further  steal 
the  initiative  from  Mr.  Khrushchev.  It 
would  cast  the  setting  for  the  conflict 
where  we  want  it — in  the  arena  of  world 
opinion — that  would  make  it  a  battle  of 
ideas  and  not  of  missiles 

The  casual  observer  will  ask;  Have 
not  some  of  the  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Advisory  Council  been  calling  for 
a  summit  meeting  year  after  year''  And 
is  the  Republican  leadership  not  now 
taking  us  to  a  summit?  So  is  there  any 
difference  in  attitudes  in  this  particular 
regard? 

Most  certainly,  yes.  The  difference  is 
in  timing  and  in  preparation.  Yalta 
and  Potsdam  were  failures.  'We  tried  a 
summit  in  1955  and  it  became  clearly 
evident  that  Khrushchev  was  not  yet 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  Eisen- 
hower admirustration  had  irrevocably 
inaugurated  a  new  foreign  policy  which 
would  not  bow  to  blackmail  and  to 
duplicity. 


It  took  four  more  yeaxs  to  educate  the 
Soviet  leaders,  during  crisis  after  crisis, 
that  the  new  administration  would  not 
compromise  vital  issues.  And  the  final 
part  of  Khrushchev's  education  weis  dur- 
ing the  Berlin  crisis  of  1959.  He  gave 
America  a  deadline.  He  was  determined 
to  humiliate  us  into  a  summit,  when  the 
entire  world  knew  it  was  blackmail. 
America  stood  her  ground,  despite  the 
fact  that  a  former  Tniman  advLsor. 
George  Kennan,  declared  we  should 
withdraw  from  Elurope  altogether. 

KhrashcheVs  education  was  complete. 
He  realized  that  he  was  confronted  with 
a  new  foreign  policy,  far  different  from 
that  of  the  Truman  administration.  He 
had  the  alternative  of  plunging  his  coun- 
try into  an  all-out  war,  or  seeking  a 
peaceful  means  of  competition.  At  this 
decisive  moment,  the  President  took  the 
initiative  He  soutjht  to  avoid  a  condi- 
tion mentioned  in  the  speech  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California — speech  No.  2 — 
where  a  Soviet  leader  might  see  no  way 
out,  feel  that  he  was  bo.xed  in.  and  ir- 
rationally tumble  toward  war  'With- 
out retreating  from  the  Berlin  issue,  Mr. 
Eisenhower  invited  Mr  Khru.shchev  to 
the  United  States.  Thus  the  Soviet 
Chairman,  at  the  decl.<^ive  moment,  was 
led  toward  the  ways  of  peaceful  competi- 
tion. The  timing  of  our  President  was 
brilliant. 

Now  we  do  hold  the  initiative. 
The  greatest  single  challenge  of  the 
1960's  is  to  bring  the  people-to-people 
approach  claser  and  closer  to  every 
member  of  the  Communist  empire. 
This  policy,  however,  can  backfire  if  exe- 
cuted by  unskilled  men  with  limited 
ability  and  limited  vision. 

We  must  continue  to  have  as  Presi- 
dent, Vice  President  and  Secretary  of 
State,  leaders  witii  judgment  and  knowl- 
edge of  world  affairs.  The  future  of  this 
countrv- — indeed,  the  future  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world — cannot  be  risked, 
either  to  rank  amateurs  in  international 
relations,  or  to  those  who  produced  the 
ambiguous  and  faltering  diplomacy  of 
the  late  1940s. 

As  we  enter  the  decade  of  the  1960s  a 
profound  difference  emerees  between  the 
foreign-policy  approaches  of  the  Repub- 
licans and  of  the  Democratic  Advisory 
Council,  Basically,  it  is  this:  While  the 
Republicans  are  looking  forward,  mem- 
bers of  the  Democratic  Advisory-  Council, 
the  Stevensons  and  the  Achesons,  are 
looking  backward.  Against  the  Russian 
peril,  they  still  do  not  understand  the 
need  for  a  consintent,  clear  policy  of 
firmness.  They  have  splintered  vision, 
and  see  the  Soviet  peril  only  in  parts. 
Their  reactions  are  defensive. 

The  Republicans  undertook  the  cam- 
paign of  1952  with  two  important  for- 
eign-policy aims— to  end  the  war  in 
Korea  and  to  initiate  a  policy  of  libera- 
tion. Peace  in  Korea,  the  Republicans 
knew,  could  only  come  from  reshaping 
a  policy  of  the  initiative  which  outlawed 
the  privileged  sanctuary.  Liberation  of 
those  in  Soviet  slavedom  could  only  come 
by  maneuvering  the  Russian  leaders  into 
a  climate  of  exchange  of  ideas,  culture, 
and  competition  in  consumer  production.' 
This  year  the  Republicans  undertake 
another  campaign.    More  than  just  po- 


litical, it  is  a  campaign  to  promulgate  a 
philosophy  for  maintaining  peace  with 
justice  and  extending  freedom  here  and 
throughout  the  world 

"We  have  summed  up  this  policy  for 
the  1960s  in  terms  of  seven  spearheads 
of  peace  power  Not  just  one.  but  all 
seven  are  needed  to  spearhead  the  prog- 
ress of  freedom  throughout  the  world. 

Why  is  the  Republican  Party  capable 
of  promoting  this  dynamic  policy?  Be- 
cause as  a  party  it  possesses  the  four 
qualities  which  the  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican policy  committee  mentioned  in 
the  initial  speech:  Party  unity,  party 
philosophy  ba.sed  on  principle,  party  de- 
mocracy, and  party  foresight  toward  the 
needs  of  future  generations. 

With  these  qualities,  the  Republicans 
uniquely  are  equipped  to  see  the  Sino- 
Soviet  challenge  as  a  whole  and  not  in 
parts.  Uniquely  are  the  Republicans 
qualified  to  marshal  all  the  forces  and 
resources  of  our  Nation  and  tuin  the 
age  ahead  from  peril  to  promise. 


THE  NUMBt  RS  RACKFTT  IN 
NEW   YuRK  CITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ull- 
MAN),  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Powell  1  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes 

Mr  POWELX.  Mr  Speaker,  last  week 
I  exposed  before  this  Congress  and  the 
Nation  the  numbers  racket  of  New  York 
City  as  pauperizing  the  poor  and  crim- 
inalizing the  dwellers  of  the  ghettos. 
The  number  of  criminals  is  increasing 
rapidly  according  to  the  records  of  the 
courts.  The  amount  of  money  now  be- 
ing played  per  year  on  numbers  only,  in 
New  York  City  alone,  is  $150  million. 
This  figure  is  arrived  at  on  the  basis  of 
estimates  made  by  members  of  the  press 
in  New  York. 

All  of  this  is  operating  without  a  single 
banker  or  big  controller  being  arrested. 
It  IS  entirely  in  the  hands,  according  to 
the  police  departments  own  admission 
and  statistics,  of  the  maffia  syndicate 
and  the  combine,  as  the  New  York  Times 
reported  a  week  ago,  in  their  Sunday 
edition,  with  every  single  Negro  even  in 
the  Harlem  community,  driven  out. 

Last  week  I  put  before  this  Congress 
and  this  Nation  the  names  and  addresses 
of  a  few  of  those  operating  in  my  dis- 
trict, plus  excerpts  from  my  sermon  call- 
ing on  the  people  of  my  community  to 
kick  the  habit  of  gambling  Police 
headquarters  in  New  York  City  issued  a 
bulletin  after  my  speech  of  last  Wednes- 
day saying  that  the  names  that  I  gave 
them  were  no  new  names"  and  that  the 
ILst  which  I  pre.sented  here  in  Congress, 
photostatic  copies  of  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand,  was  5  years  old.  These  are  the 
photostatic  copies  of  the  lists  found  on 
former  Police  Sergeant  Luberda  when  he 
was  arrested  in  March  of  last  year  by 
State  troopers  near  Suffem.  NY.,  for 
drunken  driving. 

Subsequently  they  found  nineteen- 
thousand-four-hundred-odd  dollars  in 
his  car.  These  lists  have  the  names  and 
addresses  of  a  number  of  places  and  of 
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the      numbers     operators,      with      the 
amounts  by  each  name  of  how  much  was 

paid  cff  to  the  police. 

Seri;eant  Luberda  went  to  prison  for 
2  yeais  for  refusing  to  testify  before  the 
grand  jury. 

These  lists,  by  the  way,  were  identified 
in  court  by  a  member  of  District  Attor- 
ney Frank  Hogan's  staff  as  "the  p>ay  off 
list"  to  the  police  department.  Judge 
John  l»Iullen  in  sentencing  Luberda  to  2 
years  n  prison  said,  "You  are  the  bag 
man  for  the  police  department." 

The  E>ohce  department  last  Wednes- 
day after  my  talk  here  said  these  lists 
were  5  years  old,  and  also  said  I  gave 
no  new  names.  In  the  first  place,  there 
were  new  names,  four,  to  be  exact,  and  I 
will  reoeat  them: 

Nick  Angelo  and  Ix)ule  B.,  bankers. 
3543  B-oadway 

Ton}'  DAmato,  509,  522,  and  526  West 
147th  Street. 

Tony  Plait,  at  529  and  531  West  151st 
Street. 

ThKe  are  new  names. 

The  police  department  confessed  later 
that  one  of  them  had  been  arrested,  but 
he  was  "only  a  runner."  This  is  an  un- 
truth. These  four  are  all  big.  and  the 
biggest  is  Tony  Plait,  at  the  two  ad- 
dresses I  gave  to  the  Congress  last  week. 

Todf.y  in  my  remarks  I  will  list  more 
new  names  and  more  numbers  head- 
quarte-s,  but  in  the  meantime  I  am  ask- 
ing the  police  dep>artment  to  explain  to 
the  public  why  they  have  not  arrested 
all  of  those  who  were  named  last  week 
If  for  no  other  charge  than  the  usual 
charge,  that  of  vagrancy. 

Let  \is  take  the  word  of  police  head- 
quarte-s  that  the  list  I  Introduced  last 
week  v:as  5  years  old.  Mark  you.  these 
are  the  exact  words  of  Eteputy  Police 
Comm  ssioner  Walter  Arm  as  reported  in 
the  da  ly  pre.ss  in  New  York,  that  those 
lists  are  5  years  old. 

Those  lists  I  gave  last  week  were  part 
of  the  lists  found  on  the  person  of  for- 
mer Sergeant  Luberda  in  March  of  1959. 
If  these  lists  are  5  years  old.  then  that 
means  that  Luberda.  who  was  on  the 
police  force  then,  was  the  bag  man  for 
the  Police  Department  while  on  the 
force.  I  would  like  the  special  commit- 
tee of  Congress  which  has  been  investi- 
gating payola  on  TV  and  radio  to  look 
into  the  $150  million  numbers  racket  in 
New  York  and  the  payola  to  the  police 
department  of  New  York  which,  in  other 
words,  has  be-en  going  on  for  5  years. 
We  know,  of  course,  it  has  probably  been 
going  en  much  longer. 

The  damaging  admission  by  police 
headquarters  that  they  knew  all  of  these 
lists  for  5  years  proves  that  they  knew 
how  much  was  >>eing  paid  off  by  Lu- 
berda, because  the  amount  is  by  each 
drop,  with  the  weekly  payoff,  the 
amouni;  by  these  names  of  weekly  pay- 
off to  the  lower  echelon,  the  man  on  the 
beat. 

I  asl;ed  them  publicly  why  they  did 
nothinj;  about  this  for  5  years.  The  pub- 
lic knovs  they  did  nothing. 

Since  the  lists  are  5  years  old.  then 
that  means  also  the  f>olice  headquarters 
knew  who  the  bankers  were — these 
names  are  here — where  they  were  oper- 


ating during  that  5  years  and  yet  let 
them  operate  freely  without  any  arrests. 

I'Tie  very  first  name  there.  Louie  the 
Gimp,  was  not  arrested  until  I  held  a 
conference  with  the  police  commission- 
er and  complained  about  Louie  the 
Gimp,  one  of  the  biggest,  operating  a 
numbers  bank  in  front  of  my  church. 
Then  and  only  then  was  he  arrested. 
If  they,  the  police  department,  say  they 
knew  about  it  for  5  yestrs,  since  i>olice 
headquarters  knew  that  the  list  found 
on  Luberda  was  5  years  old,  why  did 
they  obstruct  justice  by  not  so  informing 
the  district  attorney.  Prank  Hogan? 
The  release  from  the  E>olice  department, 
the  list  of  5  years  ago,  is  aJso  corrobo- 
rating evidence,  and  this  is  important, 
that  the  gambling  stamp  tax  which  we 
passed  here  in  1951  is  now  due  for  at 
least  5  years  on  each  one  of  the  names 
mentioned. 

I  just  received  a  letter  a  few  minutes 
ago  fix)m  Mr  H.  Allan  Long,  who  is  di- 
rector of  the  Intelligence  Ehvision  of  the 
Treasurj'  E>epartment.  In  response  to 
my  remarks  of  last  Wednesday,  he 
WTites  me.  and  the  letter  just  came,  that 
they  are  working  on  the  gambling 
stamp  tax  of  these  named,  and  I  quote 
from  his  letter,  and  it  is  already  in  the 
hands  of  the  New  York  office. 

The  next  point  I  want  to  bring  out  Is — 
how  can  the  p>oUce  department  and  the 
district  attorneys  office  find  out  who  the 
overlords  are  in  back  of  this  $150  million 
racket? 

Ninety  percent  of  the  bail  bond  busi- 
ness is  handled  by  one  man.  How  can 
we  find  out  who  pays  off  this  one  man? 
Because  the  bail  bond  fee  and  the  for- 
feiture are  not  paid  for  by  the  man  when 
he  IS  arrested.  They  are  i>aid  for  by 
someone  else. 

First  The  application  for  the  bail 
bond  in  New  York  City  shows  who  pays 
the  premium,  and  that  is  in  the  office  of 
the  company.  The  company  is  known  to 
me  and  the  company  is  known  to  the 
authorities  in  New  York.  So,  therefore, 
it  would  be  easy  to  find  this  information. 

Second.  The  confession  of  judgment 
on  the  bail  bond  shows  who  F>ays  the  for- 
feiture.   This  must  be  signed  in  advance. 

Third.  And  this  is  the  important  part, 
and  this  is  a  most  impKjrtant  part,  the 
affidavit  filed  with  the  court  under  the 
law  of  New  York  shows  at  whose  request 
the  bond  is  written  when  the  bond  is 
WTitten.  This  affidavit  is  found  in  the 
court  clerk's  office  attached  to  the  bond. 

I  might  ixiint  out  that  most  of  the 
time  when  the  bond  is  written  the  de- 
fendant is  in  jail. 

With  all  of  the  foregoing  information, 
if  200  or  300  of  these  number  runners 
who  are  repeaters,  and  mark  you  who 
were  arrested  before  the  Sergeant  Lu- 
berda expose  of  March  1959,  if  they  are 
subpenaed  and  cross-examined,  it  would 
definitely  show  that  they  did  not  pay  for 
their  bail  bond.  They  did  not  pay  for 
their  lawyer,  even  though  at  the  begin- 
ning some  might  lie.  After  that  evidence 
has  been  secured,  then  the  bail  bondsmen 
can  be  brought  in  and  confronted  with 
it  and  a  demand  made  then  as  to  who  did 
pay  for  the  bail  bond. 


I  would  like  to  say  the  district  attorney 
for  New  York,  Mr.  Hogan.  has  been  very 
cooperative.  I  have  been  working  very 
cooperatively  with  him.  I  had  an  exten- 
sive conversation  with  him  last  Saturday. 
On  Monday,  I  received  a  tip  which  un- 
doubtedly is  going  to  lead  to  the  very 
top.  I  immediately  called  up  Mr.  Frank 
Hogan  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  ad- 
miration. He  was  overjoyed  to  get  it 
and  his  office,  with  his  own  detective 
force,  is  working  on  this  now.  This,  I 
think,  is  going  to  break  within  the  next 
few  days  and  I  cannot  say  any  more 
about  it  because  it  is  too  impnartant. 

These  are  new  names  and  new  ad- 
dresses that  I  am  going  to  give : 

Candy  store.  469  West  148th  Street — 
under  Nick  Angelo.  Also,  the  J.  k  P. 
Market.  3614  Broadway.  The  E.  &  J. 
TV  appliance  store  at  3638  Broadway. 
Freddie's  No.  2  Grocery  Store  at  3343 
Broadway.  Under  another  known  hood 
named  "Al,"  known  to  the  police  depart- 
ment, these  are  operated:  The  Big  Fotir 
Coffee  Shop.  3301  Broadway;  Produce 
Market.  3491  Broadway;  and  again 
under  Nick  Angelo,  the  Piedmont  Res- 
taurant at  3301  Broadway.  Finally,  un- 
der two  new  bankers  known  only  as  Sol 
and  Tom,  the  Amsterdam  Market  at 
2016  Amsterdam  Avenue. 

I  will  continue  to  list  these  names,  con- 
tinue to  ttim  them  over  to  the  district 
attorney,  to  the  Intelligence  Di\Tsion  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  to 
another  authority  that  I  cannot  reveal 
at  present  that  has  been  working  with 
me — an  authority  in  our  area.  I  have 
received  many  threats,  but  they  mean 
nothing  to  me.  I  will  be  back  here,  God 
willing,  Wednesday  with  more  of  these 
names  until  that  day  comes  when  the 
police  department  of  my  town  starts  ar- 
resting these  knowTi  people  and  starts 
closing  up  these  known  addresses  which, 
in  their  own  words,  they  have  knowm  for 
5  years. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
Mr.  Speaker. 


ANTI-SEMmC    ACTS    IN    GERMANY 
AND   THROUGHOUT    THE    WORLD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'Hara]  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  join  with  my  dear  friend  and  distin- 
guished associate  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Parbstein],  who  addressed 
this  body  yesterday,  in  protest  against 
the  apparent  inactivity  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  connection  with  anti-Semitic 
acts  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  through- 
out the  world.  This  is  one  time  when 
our  country  must  act  with  authoritative 
firmness.  Outrageous  attacks  upon  any 
people  because  of  their  religion  or  of 
their  race  are  a  challenge  to  all  that  our 
United  States  of  America  stands  for.  I 
am  one  of  the  House  sponsors  of  a  con- 
current resolution  that  makes  crystal 
clear  the  position  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  I  hope  that  there  will  be 
no  delay  in  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion, which   the  able  chairman  of  the 
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Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Mr.  Morgan, 
prranptly  has  scheduled  for  committee 
hearing  and  action. 

Prom  Rabbi  EIric  Prledland  of  the  dis- 
trict that  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
I  have  received  a  letter  in  which  he 
states : 

I  am  Impressed  with  your  concurrent  reso- 
lution In  connection  with  the  recent  wave 
of  deaecratlon  of  Jewish  houses  of  worship. 
I  dare  say  that  none  of  us  are  In  a  position 
to  speak  authoritatively  on  the  reason  for 
the  outrages.  Whether  they  represent  a 
planned  attack  on  a  very  vulnerable  target 
by  neo-Nazis,  whether  this  Is  a  subtle  com- 
munlatic  strategy  to  divide  and  confuse 
NATO,  whether  this  Is  another  demonstra- 
tion of  periodic  International  anti-Semitism, 
whether  It  Is  hoodlumlsm.  or  whether  It  is 
slmpriy  hlghjlnkfl  perpetrated  by  youth  In  a 
quest  of  "kicks"  no  one  know^s.  Maybe  It  Is 
a  combination  of  a  few  of  these  factors. 
Maybe  all  are  represented.  At  any  event, 
tt  aeem^  to  me  that  the  situation  calls  for 
vlgoroiifl  action.  First  of  all,  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  ascertain  the  source  of  the  propa- 
ganda and  the  hostile  acts.  Secondly,  some 
effort  must  be  made  to  apprehend  the 
dastardly  perpetrators  of  these  monstrous 
and  Inhuman  acts.  Finally,  those  in  posi- 
tions of  authority  and  those  who  represent 
the  conscience  of  the  Western  World  must 
be  heard. 

To  single  out  the  Jew  for  humiliation  and 
attack  may  seem  innocent  on  tho  surface, 
but  the  Jew  Is  a  barometer  of  the  moral  state 
Ot  the  world.  If  the  world  Is  silent  about 
the  Jew,  ultimately  those  who  assail  the 
world's  morality  will  destroy  all  decent  people 
and  their  institutions  as  well. 

I  am  pleased  that  you  saw  flt  to  be  among 
the  flrst  to  take  a  bold  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  am  including  In 
my  remarks  the  statement  of  Rabbi 
Hayim  Goren  Perelmuter,  another  be- 
loved spiritual  leader  in  the  Second  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois,  as  follows: 

The  Swastika  rides  again  around  the  world. 
like  some  satanlc  satellite  of  somber  warning. 
There  are  dllTerences  erf  opinion  as  to  what  It 
betokens. 

Some  would  dismiss  It  as  an  outbreak  of 
hoodlum  rash,  the  new  seaxch  for  kicks  on 
the  part  of  delinquent  degenerates.  Sume 
think  It  has  a  neo-Nazi  origin.  Some  say  it 
might  emanate  from  the  Communists,  and 
■ome  that  an  Arab  League  anti-Jewish  factor 
la  involved. 

Perhaps  there  Is  an  element  of  fact  In  all 
of  these.  But  whatever  It  be.  It  betokens  a 
serious  danger  sign  as  to  the  health  of  the 
body  politic  of  the  Western  World.  The  sick- 
ness is  compounded  of  a  dangerous  drift 
toward  appeasement,  and  a  flabby  weakness 
fashioned  out  of  an  excess  of  prosperity. 

And  as  always,  the  forces  that  would 
tindennlne  democracy  and  decency  strike.  In 
whatever  slimy  nnanner,  at  the  Jew. 

To  all  of  us  this  should  sound  an  alert  and 
a  reaction.  A  reaction,  not  of  panic,  but  of 
positive  ajid  courageoiis  posture.  If  our  syn- 
agogues are  targets  for  these  forces  let  us 
hallow  them  and  sanctify  them.  Let  us 
liallow  them  and  sanctify  them  by  strength- 
ening them  with  our  devoted  participation. 

We  must  educate  our  children  better. 
deepen  our  own  reservoirs  of  faith,  and  make 
the  altar  of  our  worship  alive  with  our 
constant  devotion. 

We  must  throw  oxirselves  with  renewed 
vigor  into  every  phase  of  Jewish  activity  at 
home  and  abroad.  And  we  must  alert  all 
forces  In  the  democratic  world  that  they  may 
know  for  whom  this  warning  bell  tolls. 

It  tolls  for  all.  for  Christian  as  well  as  Jew, 
for  black  as  well  as  white.  It  toll*  for  all  that 
ts  decent  In  humanity. 


A  BILL  TO  AMEND  TITLE  11  OP  THE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.     Mr.  Speaker.  I 

ask  unanimous  con.<;ent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Barry]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  introduce  at  this  time  and  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  relax  the 
seventy  of  existing  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  deductions  from  benefits  on 
account  of  earnings.  I  request  that  the 
bill  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point; 

To  Amend  Tttlz  U  or  the  Soci.al  SEcrarrT 
Act  So  A.s  To  Rei..\x  the  SEVERrrv  or  Exist- 
ing Provisions  With  Respect  to  Deduc- 
tions   F^oM    Benefits    on    Accoxjnt    or 

EARNINGS 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
paragraph  i2)  of  section  203(e)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$80  '  wherever  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$254". 

(bi  The  amendments  mtide  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective.  In  the  case  of  any  in- 
dividual, with  respect  to  taxable  years  of 
s\irh  individual  ending  after  the  month  La 
which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 

This  is  an  identical  companion  bill  to 
that  which  SenaU:>r  Keating  is  today  in- 
troducing' in  the  other  Hou.se.  It  is  on  a 
subject  about  which  both  Senator  Ke.^t- 
ING  and  I  feel  strongly,  the  welfare  of 
our  elderly  citizens.  The  legislation 
would  end  the  present  injustice  of  the 
law  whereby  older  people  may  actually 
have  to  pay  for  the  privilege  if  they  wish 
to  work. 

At  present,  as  is  common  knowledge, 
a  person  receiving  s<x:ial  security  bene- 
fits can  end  up  with  less  income  by  work- 
ing than  if  he  or  she  stayed  home  and 
lived  on  social  security.  If  a  person 
earns  more  than  $1,200  per  year  he  loses 
an  entire  month  s  benefits  for  every  $S0 
or  fraction  thereof  of  additional  earn- 
ings. Since  social  security  payments 
may  run  up  to  $254  per  month,  a  person 
earning  $2,160  per  year  in  wages  might 
lose  $3,048  in  .social  security  benefits. 
Such  an  older  person  would  be  in  effect 
paying  $888  per  year  for  the  privilege  of 
working. 

Thi.s  is  morally  wrong  and  psycholoei- 
cally  demoralizing  for  senior  citizens  who 
might  wish  to  continue  working  after 
they  have  reached  retirement  ape.  Work 
is  an  essential  ingredient  for  the  happi- 
ness, self-respect,  and  dignity  of  many 
elder  citizens.  In  a  recent  Gallup  survey 
it  was  found  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Americans  favor  removing  the 
social  security  earnings  limit  entirely. 
Such  legislation,  notably  a  bill  by  Sena- 
tor Keating — S.  1168 — is  at  present  be- 
fore the  Congress. 

However,  in  default  of  the  broader 
legi.^^lation,  the  bill  I  introduce  today 
contains  a  proposal  worked  out  by  Mr. 


D^it;ht  S.  Sargent,  nn  authority  in  this 
f\eld.  which,  while  it  does  not  completely 
remove  the  earnings  limitation,  does  pro- 
vide both  flexibility  and  incentive.  The 
bill  would  raise  the  allowable  monthly 
earnings  increment  in  excess  of  $100 
from  580  to  $254.  This  latter  amount  is 
the  maximum  family  monthly  social  se- 
curity payment  permitted  at  the  present 
time.  By  making  this  maximum  month- 
ly benefit  the  same  as  the  allowable 
monthly  chargeback  figure,  we  estab- 
lish the  principle  that  for  each  dollar 
earned  over  $1,200  per  year  a  per.son 
drawing  social  security  benefits  cannot 
lase  more  than  he  would  if  he  did  not 
work. 

Under  the  Keating -Barry  bills  the  so- 
cial security  earnings  limitation  would 
no  longer  discourage  an  individual  from 
continuing  to  work  beyond  retirement 
age.  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  that  the 
bill  be  given  real  consideration  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Conunittee. 

I  would  conclude  by  inserting  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  statistical  expla- 
nation of  the  social  security  earnings 
limit  proposal  being  introduced  today  by 
Senator  Keating  and  myself; 

Explanation  of  social  security  earnings  limit 
proposal 
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A   GREAT   PROFESSION   MUST   ACT 
RESPONSIBLY 

Mr  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  corusent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
on  January  15,  1960.  the  Honorable  J. 
Lee  Rankin.  Solicitor  General  of  the 
United  States,  delivered  an  interesting 
and  informative  address  at  a  meeting 
sponsored  by  the  Wichita  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 

There  were  about  800  lawyers  in  at- 
tendance   of    which    m^ny    were    court 
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judees  in  that  area.  The  title  of  the 
address  is  "A  Grea ,  Profession  Must  Act 
Responsibly." 

I  beli^  ve  Members  of  the  House  will  be 
interest^Kl  in  reading  this  statement, 
wJiich  fallows: 

A  Great  PaortssiON  Most  Act  Responsiblt 
( Address  by  J.  Lee  Rankin) 

Certain  basic  attributes  are  an  essential 
part  of  a  profeMlon.  First,  it  needs  to  have 
learning  Study  and  knowledge  of  the  fleid 
Involved  are  Indispensable  to  a  practice  of  a 
profeasloQ.  Second,  an  organization  Is  re- 
quired to  support  proper  standards  of  firlm.p- 
slon.  disciplinary  proceedings,  and  concerted 
action  on  behalf  of  the  profession.  Third, 
and  this  Is  a  primary  requirement  and  of  at 
least  equal  standing,  it  has  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic Interest 

The  le^-al  profession  lias  all  of  these  char- 
acteristics. It  Is  a  learned  vocation.  In 
this  rega-d  it  has  a  background  of  culture 
and  Idealism  which  encourages  the  exercise 
of  the  art.  It  Is  nurtured  by  a  rich  tradi- 
tion. The  long  roots  of  historical  continuity 
heip>6  Its  members  to  recognize  and  support 
the  public  interest  Its  history  is  both  old 
and  honu-able.  Some  of  the  most  celebrated 
occasions  of  man's  struggle  for  freedom  are 
those  In  which  members  of  the  bar  have 
champlor.ed  the  ca'ose  of  Justice  at  great 
personal  sacrifice  Many  of  our  venerated 
rights  we-e  declared  and  vigorously  defended 
by  lawyers.  The  teachings  of  these  expe- 
riences stimulate  the  bar  to  revere  and  sup- 
port the  cAuse  of  Justice. 

In  »er\lng  the  public  the  bar  probably 
gives  more  of  Its  resource*  than  any  other 
grotip  A  recital  of  those  engaged  In  public 
life  either  on  tbe  local  or  national  level  re- 
veals how  the  American  public  has  grown 
to  rely  upon  lawyers  for  the  recruitment 
of  its  public  servants.  Tiie  contribution  to 
public  service  does  not  end  there.  It  Is  evi- 
denced by  Innumerable  hours,  days,  and  even 
years  devot«d  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  in  bar  associations  as  well  as  lay 
groups  Wherever  It  Is  sought  to  Improve 
the  administration  of  Justice,  the  legal  fra- 
ternity Is  present  and  generally  eager  to 
assist. 

Tlie  bar's  traditional  organization  Is  best 
developed  by  a  brief  glance  at  Its  history. 
Looking  back,  we  note  that  the  profession 
can  be  traced  to  Rome.  While  there  are 
those  who  might  suggest  that  lawyers  were 
In  evidence  In  Greece,  this  would  be  true 
only  Insofar  as  the  Roman  orator,  who  la 
the  prototvpe  of  the  present-day  advocate, 
took  the  Greek  speech  writer  as  his  mcxlel. 
Yet.  deeplte  the  Greek  Inspiration.  It  was 
Rome  that  gave  us  the  classic  law  of  the 
legal  order.  It  furnished  an  authoritative 
biKly  of  materials  for  the  guidance  of  Judicial 
action,  wiilch  was  different  from  ethical  cus- 
toms, religion,  and  public  opinion.  Even  St. 
Yves,  the  patron  saint  of  lawyers,  was  repre- 
sented with  the  Twelve  Tables  drawn  from 
Roman  Law  Ftirthermore,  the  civil  law  Is 
largely  a  refinement  on  the  Inheritance  re- 
ceived from  Rome. 

Moving  on  to  the  development  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  law.  it  is  observed  that  there  was  a 
distinctly  dllTercnt  growth.  In  England,  the 
Inns  of  Court  furnished  an  organization  i>oth 
to  train  and  discipline  lawyers  These  Inns 
helped  to  furnish  a  One  professional  tradi- 
tion while  they  were  flowering  As  the  di- 
vision between  barristers  and  solicitors  grew 
and  separate  areas  of  rpsponslblllty  were  es- 
tablished, the  barristers  became  well  organ- 
ized. The  solicitors,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
no  early  organization,  and  when  It  became 
necessary  to  regulate  them,  the  task  was  un- 
dertaken by  Parliament  and  the  Judges,  who 
at  the  same  time  left  the  control  oX  the 
barristers  with  the  Inns  of  Court. 


In  this  developing  process  the  Inns  grad- 
ually establLihed  an  educational  progrsun, 
together  with  standards  of  conduct  that  be- 
came a  strong  disciplinary  influence.  They 
formulated  the  rules  for  proper  relations  with 
the  courts  Prom  the  maintenance  of  these 
contacts,  within  the  setting  of  the  Inns,  there 
flowed  a  Judicial  or  common  law,  In  contrast 
to  the  law  of  the  universities,  which  were 
the  educational  centers  for  the  Roman  law. 
In  this  process  of  evolution  there  develoi>ed 
three  branches  of  professional  legal  activity. 
These  divisions  are  not  peculiar  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  tradition,  as  their  counterparts  under 
different  names  are  found  In  the  civil  law. 
But  in  England,  the  agent  for  litigation  be- 
came the  attorney  and  later  was  called  solici- 
tor. Tlie  advocate  or  barrister  presented 
cases  to  the  courts  Last,  the  counselor  or 
adviser  was  recognized,  and  gradually  his 
function  was  taken  over  by  the  solicitor, 
along  with  the  former  responsibility  of  acting 
as  agent  for   litigation. 

During  this  unfoldment  and  assignment  of 
work,  the  legal  profession  had  develoF>ed  and 
kept  Its  characteristic  fraternal  spirit  The 
unusual  ability  lawyers  have  had  to  engage 
In  fierce  forensic  arguments  and  then  lay 
aside  all  antagonisms  and  treat  their  oppo- 
nents as  brethren  was  fostered  by  the  Inns. 
This  practice  has  become  both  legendary  and 
habitual 

While  the  barristers  had  the  Inns  as  their 
organizations,  the  solicitors  did  not  remain 
Indefinitely  without  their  own  association. 
In  the  17th  century  the  Society  of  Gentle- 
man FYactitioners  in  the  Courts  of  Law  and 
Equity  was  formed.  This,  unlike  the  Inns, 
was  a  voluntary  group  much  like  a  bar  asso- 
ciation In  the  United  States.  Later  the  In- 
corporated Law  Society  was  formed  and  be- 
came an  effective  institution.  Then,  there 
followed  the  law  society  which  is  the  solici- 
tors' present  organization. 

Despite  the  example  of  these  early  associ- 
ations, this  activity  necessary  to  the  best 
health  of  the  legal  profession  gradually 
waned  and  almost  disappeared,  after  its  first 
t>ecinning8.  In  the  United  States.  Following 
Independence,  there  was  a  decided  change  in 
attitude  toward  all  things  English,  and  stu- 
dents stopped  going  from  America  to  the 
Inns  of  Court.  The  Inns  had  lost  much  of 
their  Influence  even  In  England  and  through 
lack  of  contract,  developments  In  English 
law  after  Blackstone  had  little  effect  on  the 
bar  in  the  new  country. 

Bar  associations  did  not  flourtsh  nor  did 
lawyers,  at  least  in  reputation.  In  the  period 
after  the  Revolutionary  War  Learning  was 
not  considered  necessary  In  a  Judge  and, 
therefore,  not  In  lawyers.  The  clergy  were 
thought  to  have  sufficient  erudition  In  the 
States  for  all  the  professions.  The  disrepute 
of  lawyers  was  aggravated  by  their  being 
engrossed  in  collecting  debts  and  enforcing 
property  rights  after  the  Revolution. 

Organizations  of  the  bar  were  also  handl- 
capp>ed  by  the  leveling  spirit  Inspired  by 
democratic  Ideas  As  a  result  there  was  a 
general  disbelief  In  professions  after  the 
Revolution.  TTils  was  reflected  In  a  uend  of 
deprofesaionalizlng  all  callings,  which  set  In 
and  prevailed  for  many  years.  Along  with 
this  tendency,  the  geographical  conditions 
had  a  similar  effect  by  producing  a  decen- 
tralization of  the  administration  of  Jtistlce 
and  the  bar  that  served  It. 

In  places  where  the  members  of  the  Inns 
of  Court  were  admitted  to  practice,  there 
was  a  further  disintegration,  because  those 
lawyers  felt  no  loyalty  to  a  local  bar  and  its 
activities.  Wherever  there  remained  any 
organization  of  the  bar,  It  was  fostered  by 
the  control  over  admission,  training,  and 
qualification  for  the  profession  and  In  part 
by  social  meetings. 

Despite  all  of  these  dlfBcultlea  and  the 
general    decadence   of    bar    a&soclatlons,    the 


time  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Civil  War 
was  an  Intervl  of  the  greatest  achievement 
In  otir  legal  history.  The  price  for  the  de- 
terioration of  the  bar's  organizations  was 
paid  later  But.  In  the  meantime,  over  a 
stretch  of  75  years,  the  English  materials 
were  built  Into  a  common  law  for  America. 
This  result  was  the  work  of  great  Judges, 
with  the  help  of  very  gifted  lawyers  practic- 
ing before  them.  Those  eminent  lawyers 
handed  down  a  magnificent  tradition  but 
were  also  a  product  of  Its  Inspiration. 

During  the  period  of  organizational  dec- 
adence, the  legal  profession  and  its  group 
activities  had  sunk  to  such  a  low  place  In 
public  esteem  that  legislation  was  passed 
which  took  the  training  and  admission  to 
the  practice  out  of  the  hands  of  the  bar. 
Voluntary  selective  associations  kept  up  the 
tratlitions  of  the  bar  as  they  had  come  over 
from  England,  but  gradually  became  dormant 
or  decayed. 

In  the  last  third  of  the  19th  century,  a 
revival  of  legal  associations  cx;curred.  The 
ren.ilssance  was  materially  stimulated  by 
the  organization  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation In  1878.  Thereafter,  there  grew  up 
strrng,  active  associations  In  each  State  and 
In  many  aJi  Integrated  bar  In  the  1920's.  In 
the  redevelopment  of  the  organizational 
movement,  there  was  a  ready  acceptance  of 
the  obligation  to  the  public.  The  American 
Bar  Association  recognized  this  responsibility 
by  £t.atlng  in  its  constitution: 

"In  the  spirit  of  a  service  of  furthering 
the  administration  of  Justice  through  and 
according  to  the  law." 

It  Is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  significance 
to  the  bar  and  Nation  of  the  establishment 
of  a  legal  organization  for  the  entire  coun- 
try. The  representative  character  of  the 
naf.onal  association  with  strong,  well  organ- 
ized State  and  local  associations  behind  It, 
conscloiis  of  the  professional  character,  tra- 
ditions, and  responsibilities,  was  of  major 
Importance.  It  had  an  immeasurable  effect 
on  the  strengthening  of  the  profession  and 
devoted  Itself  to  trying  to  lift  the  practice  of 
law  above  the  level  of  an  Individual  business. 
As  the  organizations  were  revived,  there  re- 
sulted a  considerable  voice  of  the  bar  In  the 
admission  and  discipline  procedures  along 
with  training  for  admission.  This  was  a 
resultant  fruit  of  strong,  concerted  action  by 
those  who  had  high  aspirations  for  their 
profession. 

As  one  advances  from  history  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  the  question  arises  as  to  how  the  bar 
now  discharges  its  responsibilities  to  the 
public.  For  a  long  period,  lawyers  have 
labored  diligently  and  at  a  considerable  sac- 
rifice to  further  the  programs  of  the  national 
and  local  associations.  Magnificent  contri- 
butions have  been  made,  both  in  sk-lU  and 
dedication  to  the  work  in  committees,  sec- 
tions, and  the  general  organizational  activi- 
ties. There  are  those  who  have  given  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  their  professional  life  to  such 
assignments. 

The  bar  has  been  benefited  and  enriched 
by  such  exertions  and.  In  the  process,  the 
public  has  gained,  both  from  the  Instruction 
of  the  profession  and  the  Improvement  In 
the  administration  of  Justice  that  resulted. 
Law  Day,  World  Peace  Through  Law,  legal 
studies,  and  the  Awards  of  Merit  are  Just  a 
few  examples  of  the  manifold  programs  to 
serve  the  pubhc  In  which  the  bar  has  been 
engaged. 

However.  In  examining  the  standing  of 
the  bars  organizations.  It  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  such  pursuits  do  not  always  re- 
ceive the  principal  public  notice.  Often, 
those  efforts  are  buried  in  the  mass  of  mat- 
ters which  are  dealt  with,  and  the  slow, 
patient  drive  toward  Improvement  In  the 
administration  of  Justice  Is  lost  under  the 
cloud  of  some  sensational  claim  or  charge 
which  does  injury  to  both  the  bar  and  the 
public. 
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In  addition  to  being  noted  for  remarkable 
accompllsbments.  bar  associations  have  also 
become  famous  for  their  attacks  upon  the 
Supreme  Court.  Although  any  reference  to 
the  Court  Is  only  a  minute  part  of  an  as- 
sociation's action,  such  campaigns  catch  the 
headlines.  As  would  be  expected,  there  are 
those  who  have  learned  that  such  offensives 
are  an  ceisy  avenue  to  publicity.  And  too 
often,  the  criticism  gives  thcjse  Involved  a 
notoriety  that  could  be  obtained  In  no  other 
way.  Usually  such  an  assault  Is  not  sup- 
ported by  careful  and  thoughtful  analysis 
of  the  opinions  or  a  comparlsrin  with  prior 
decisions.  However,  they  have  done  subsian- 
tlal  damage  to  the  bar's  repuie. 

Lest  there  be  any  misunderstanding  and 
regardless  of  the  extent  to  which  such  critl- 
elsms  should  be  censured,  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  careful  and  scholarly  examina- 
tions of  the  work  of  the  Court  are  to  be 
welcomed.  They,  of  course,  are  a  different 
matter.  Such  studies  are  of  value,  since  they 
should  be  an  Important  stimulant  to  re- 
appraisal and  self-examination  by  the  Court. 
They  can  be  a  spur  to  greater  skill  and  ac- 
complishment In  the  discharge  of  the  Court's 
work. 

The  question  la.  however,  whether  It  1b 
responsible  for  an  association  of  lawyers  not 
to  do  all  within  its  power  to  prevent  an  as- 
sault against  awa  institution  aa  prec.cus  and 
valuable  to  our  country  as  the  fcupreme 
Court.  Because  of  tht?  failure  to  devise 
sound  methods  of  control,  there  is  the  un- 
fortunate recent  spectacle  of  a  gifted  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bar  Association  sp)end- 
Ing  an  Important  part  of  his  term  in  trying 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  association  had  no 
Intention  or  purpose  of  reflecting  on  the 
Court. 

The  price  of  such  an  experience  In  public 
respect  is  too  large  for  the  bar  to  look  for- 
ward with  connplacency  to  a  repetition.  As 
to  particularly  important  proposals,  it  is  time 
that  procedures  were  adopted,  first,  to  post- 
pone consideration  until  there  is  an  ample 
period  for  careful  study  and  review  of  all 
such  proposals,  both  as  to  what  they  are 
and  what  they  may  appear  to  be;  and,  sec- 
ond, to  require  a  vote  of  the  entire  associa- 
tion before  any  support  is  given  to  them. 
Such  preventive  measures  should  go  far 
either  to  preclude  such  offensives  from  gain- 
ing the  endorsement  cf  the  association  or 
being  understood  to  be  an  attack  when  none 
was  intended.  The  suggested  revision  should 
not  be  limited  to  onslaughts  against  the 
Co\irt,  however,  but  should  be  applied  in  all 
cases  where  the  proposal  might  injure  funda- 
mental Institutions  such  aa  Congress,  the 
executive,  or  the  courts. 

The  referendum  suggested  Is  not  without 
precedent.  A  referendum  under  its  rules 
was  taken  by  the  American  Bar  .Association 
on  President  Roosevelt's  proposals  with  re- 
gard to  the  Federal  courts  In  February  and 
March  1937.  A  like  poll  was  taken  by  the 
association  as  to  all  lawyers  in  the  United 
States  at  that  time.  This  the  a.ssoclatlon 
said  it  was  doing  in  the  belief  that  the  voice 
&nd  opinion  of  lawyers  "should  be  ascer- 
tained and  made  known  in  a  thoroughly  rep- 
resentative way,  upon  l.ssues  vitally  affecting 
the  courts  of  the  United  States" 

While  such  a  poll  of  lawyers  generally 
might  not  be  necessary  or  desirable,  it  could 
well  be  important  in  sf^nie  Instances.  Cer- 
tainly a  referendum  of  the  association's 
members  would  be  a  protection  tm  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  liberties  where  insidious  and 
Indirect  reflections  might  have  as  much 
effect  as  a  direct  assault  on  our  cherished 
Institutions. 

While  It  is  recognized  that  such  proce- 
dtu-es  would  not  prevent  one  lawyer  or  a 
group  from  speaking  out.  they  would  avoid 
the  Involvement  of  the  organization,  except 
where  It  carefully  chose  to  act  by  a  means 
that   would   demonstrate   Its   will,  and   only 


after  full  study  and  reflection.  They  should 
help  to  avoid  any  claim  that  the  association 
had  not  acted  responsibly.  The  practice  sug- 
gested by  providing  a  greater  participation 
in  the  decision  might  prevent  the  h.arm  that 
is  to  l>e  anticipated  both  to  the  Court  and 
the  bar  with  present  procedures. 

There  is  a  related  area  where  the  a.sso- 
clattons  fall  short  of  their  announced  goal 
of  furthering  the  public  Interest.  In  com- 
mittees, sections,  and  other  special  groups, 
those  who  take  part  are  usually  specialists 
In  the  field  Too  often,  some  are  there  to 
forward  .=peclal  Interests  of  Industries  and 
others  en^  iged  in  the  particular  activity  in- 
volved Occas;  inal'.y  there  are  also  lawyers 
participating  to  fvirther  the  objectives  of 
their  clients.  There  Is  frequently  a  diver- 
gence between  such  objectives  and  the  pub- 
lic Interest.  In  some  Instances,  there  is  a 
direct  conflict. 

The  legal  profession  can  hfirdly  defend 
with  the  claim  of  Ignorance.  From  daily 
experience  lawyers  are  well  aware  of  the 
risks  Involved  in  ex  parte  hearings.  The 
courts  have  surrounded  such  proceedings 
with  numerous  safeguards  for  the  protection 
of  the  cause  of  Ju.stlce  T^iey  display  an 
acute  awareness  of  the  daiigers  in  hearing 
only  one  side. 

Admittedly  developments  such  as  those  de- 
scribed are  difRoult  to  control.  It  Is  usual 
and  to  be  expected  that  those  who  engage 
in  the  practice  of  a  speciaiizatiun  will  gravi- 
tate to  the  section  or  comml'tee  dealing  with 
It.  It  is  anticipated  th^t  they  will  furnish 
much  of  the  skill  and  experience  required 
for  such  special  projecs.  However,  if  the 
profession  is  to  act  responsibly.  It  has  to 
demonstrate  an  awareness  of  this  problem 
and  take  steps  to  guard  against  accepting 
proposals  that  would  further  the  special 
Interests  at  public  expense.  At  least  there 
should  be  additional  Independent  screening 
processes. 

Precau'ions  In  this  area  of  endeavor  com- 
mend theniselves,  especially  where  recom- 
mendations are  made  covering  such  a  com- 
prehen.slve  area.  Including  legislation,  rules 
and  regulations.  Involving  both  substantive 
and  procedural  law.  Such  a  wide  range  of 
proposals  sugees's  how  Imperative  It  Is  that 
all  sides  be  carefully  examined,  even  if  a 
more  adequate  Independent  staff  Is  required 
for  its  view?;  and  suKgestlons.  It  w^uld  be 
difficult  to  claim  that  action  was  faithfully 
taken  in  the  public  in-ierest  without  some 
such  safeguard  unless  the  decislon-n^.aklrg 
group  had  both  the  time  and  the  experience 
to  arrive  at  an  Independent  Judgment  aa  to 
the  technical  recommendations. 

There  Is  yet  another  area  of  the  bar's 
concern  that  deserves  car^-ful  reexamination 
in  the  exerci.'e  of  its  responsibility  to  the 
public— that  is  tiie  prop<)sa:s  which  invr.lve 
positions  on  contr'n-ersial  poll' leal  matters 
as  di5-:ngiiished  from  the  regular  legal  Is- 
sues. Associations  should  act  to  avoid  taking 
such  .stands  They  are  generally  divisive  and 
splinter  the  membership  into  opprjslng 
camps  with  all  the  confllct,s  that  that  entails. 

All  who  have  worked  with  lawyers  know 
that  their  philosophies  range  the  full  spec- 
trum f.-om  conservative  tfj  liberal.  Their 
beliefs  are  ftindamental  and  are  developed 
over  a  lifetime  Such  views  are  not  to  be 
abandoned  because  of  a  resolution  by  any 
assfjciation.  But,  the  group  action  which 
reflects  on  their  concepts  Is  embarrassing 
and  tends  to  drive  the  lawyers  to  acts  of  dis- 
associntion  by  word  or  deed. 

It  seems  obvious  that  a  result  of  that 
kind,  although  to  be  expected.  Is  damaging 
to  common  activity,  mutual  respect  and  re- 
gard. It  does  not  conform  to  the  basic 
tenets  of  the  profession.  Lawyers  rejoice  In 
Independent  tiiinking  and  are  devoted  to 
the  belief  that  Ide.is  should  compete  for 
acceptance  In  the  minds  of  the  thoughtful. 
If  the  price  of  membership  In  an  organiza- 
tion Is  to  be  conformity.  It  Is  too  high  even 


for  all  the  other  bei.t-flts.  Becau.se  of  their 
nature  and  the  teachings  of  their  expe- 
rience, the  result  with  lawyers  Is  certain  to 
b«  either  active  opposition,  open  revolt,  or 
a  protest  by  separation. 

In  addition  to  these  objections  to  such  po- 
sitions, there  Is  the  further  fact  th»»  In  most 
cases  they  need  not  be  taken.  Tlure  is  ample 
for  bar  associations  to  do  to  impn^re  the 
administration  of  Justice  without  becoming 
engros-sed  In  philosophies  of  poUtlcaJ  action. 
Furthermore,  the  complexion  of  a  political 
Issue  appears  to  change  Its  fac«  ti  rapidly 
that  a  proud  resolution  of  the  mojnent  may 
become  quite  a  sad  affair  after  the  expira- 
tion of  a  short  time.  The  high  price  to  an 
association  in  its  reputation  witii  the  public 
for  responsible  action  and  the  Injury  *o  mu- 
tual respect  and  understanding  between 
members,  remains. 

In  conclusion.  It  would  seirn  th*t  the 
standing  of  the  bar  would  be  muteri^Uy  im- 
proved by  the  suggested  safeguards  Pub- 
lic esteem,  which  Is  sought  and  beilered  to 
be  deserved,  demands  that  the  pnifession 
deal  Justly  with  Its  brethren  and  the  public 
interest  and  that  It  adequately  rec  >gnlze 
by  Its  actions  that  Its  public  f>'isHions  can 
do  harm  as  well  as  good.  It  requires  that 
support  of  proposals  be  given  only  after  the 
exercise  of  care  commensurate  with  the  risks 
Involved.  The  public  rightfully  expecU  that 
both  conduct  and  appearances  demi^niitrate 
that  the  profession's  purpose  Is  V)  minister 
to  Justice  and  especially  to  scrupulously 
avoid  any  Injustice  resulting  from  its  delib- 
erations. The  bar's  response  sh<iu'.d  be  that 
the  expectation  Is  valid  and  win  be  satisfied 
In  accordance  with  the  high  standards  of  a. 
truly  great  profession.  Such  an  answer 
would  increase  the  esteem  In  which  the  as- 
aociatlon  Is  held  by  the  public  TTie  organ- 
ization would  exert  greater  Influence  by  its 
example  In  accordance  with  the  bar's  pro- 
fessions and  the  association's  stated  pur- 
poses. It  would  help  to  prove  that  the  legal 
profession  had  a  right  to  the  claim  ot  a  great 
and  learned  profession  that  la  determlried  to 
discharge  fully  Its  responsibilities  to  the 
public. 


WITH  OR  WITHOUT  PEEPHOLES, 
LET'S  GIVE  POST.^L  EMPLOYEES 
PRIVACY  IN  THE  MFIN'S  ROOM 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  each  of  us  ha.s  had  occa.'^ion  to  com- 
plain to  the  Post  OfSco  Department  about 
something. 

On  Monday  of  thi.s  weftk,  for  instance, 
the  gentleman  from  West  Vimtnia  IMr. 
Hechi.er  1  objected  strenuously  to  the  use 
by  postal  inspectors  of  peepholes  In  post 
offices.  While  I  cannot  a^ree  with  everv'- 
thlng  the  gentleman  .said  about  this  kind 
of  postal  inspection,  I  surely  n?ree  that  if 
there  has  been  misuse  of  peepholes — ."juch 
as  to  spy  on  union  meetings — it  mast  be 
halted. 

However,  the  complaint  atjainst  the 
Post  Office  Department  which  I  wish  to 
set  forth  today  has  less  to  do  with  peep- 
hole inspection  tactics,  and  more  to  do 
with  this  question;  Are  not  pt^stAl  em- 
ployees entitled  to  privacy  when  usuik 
some  parts  of  the  men's  room  m  a  post 
office? 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  September  of  1958 
I  have  been  trying  to  get  the  Past  office 
Department  to  recognize  this  right  of 
privacy  in  the  Hilltop  postal  ."Station  in 
Milwaukee  Although  it  mmht  be  .said 
that  a  victory  of  sorts  was  .scored,  the 
right  of  privacy  was  not  really  secured, 
smd  the  case  of  the  doorless  water  closets 
is  not  closed. 
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The  story  can  best  be  told  by  a  chrono- 
logical presentation  of  key  letters  in  my 
correspondence  file: 

Septxmbjes  24,  ld5d. 
Col.  FaiDEaicK  C   T  John, 
Po.<!fTna5fcr, 
Milwaukee.  U't.» 

Deak  Colonel  John:  I  write  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  situation  in  tlie  new  po.'^tal 
station  at  12lh  and  McKlnley.  which  fur  ail  I 
know  may  be  duplicated  elsewhere.  In  the 
men's  washroom  the  three  toilets  fu-e  wiiii- 
out  any  front  covering  or  other  privacy  de- 
vice. The  toilet  room  upens  directly  on  the 
room  used  by  postal  employees  for  lunch, 
smoking,  etc. 

I  can't  Imagine  that  this  invasion  of 
what  seems  an  elementary  right  of  privacy 
Is  necessary  tor  the  pu.-^po-ses  of  {>>stal  In- 
8pectli.>n  ag.a:ngt  dtlaicatlon.  particularly 
alnoe  many  uther  areas  tn  the  building,  such 
a>  the  wonif*n  B  wu.shro<>m  and  various  cius- 
fts.  are  not  arce.ssihiP  to  the  lnsp<-ctor. 
Furt^.frm'  re.  I  unde.-stand  that  there  are 
many  other  |K)6taI  Ins  tail  at  ions  without  such 
lack  of  privacy. 

I  would  be  very  hopeful  that  the  matter 
can  be  cleared  up  and  proper  d(>on=  Installed 
locally,  but  if  someone  in  Washington  is  re- 
sponsible f>ir  this  indlgnUy  I  will  be  obliged 
If  you  will  tell  me  the  man  responsible. 
I  shall  appreciate  your  cooperation  In  iliis. 
Sincerely, 

Hknrt  8    Rrrss, 
Meinber  o;  Conaress. 

October  1.  1958. 
Hon   HcNRT  .S  Rrrss, 
Member  of  Conqresa, 
Wash:ngton.  DC. 

Dr.AB  Sir  'With  reference  to  your  letter  of 
September  24.  1958.  regarding  toilet  facilities 
at  Hllltfip  station.  The  toilet  room  door 
opens  directly  from  the  swing  room,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  solid  screen  inside  the  toilet 
which  eliminates  any  view  of  the  toilet  room 
and  occupants  from  any  person  In  the  swing 
room. 

The  buildings  leased  for  postal  purposes 
are  secured  by  the  ofl^ce  of  the  regional  real- 
estate  manager.  The  deUUls  are,  we  bt-iieve, 
worked  out  by  that  office  on  standard  speci- 
fications from  tJie  Pi«t  Olfice  I>ep;txtnient. 
We  have  no  local  control  over  contracts  for, 
or  construction  detail  of  building  for  poet 
office  purj:>ose8.  'We  are  consulted  a£  to 
location,  space  needed,  etc.  The  matter  of 
toilet  stalls  la  probably  one  of  nationwide 
policy  and  would  not  be  changed  at  this 
level. 

Your   letter  Is  being  forwarded   to  the  re- 
gional     oj->eratloiis      director,      Mlnneaix>li8. 
Minn  .  for  consideration. 
Yours  truly. 

Priderick  C.  T   Johx, 

Postmaster. 


October 


1958. 


Hon  Henht  S  Rrrss, 

Yernber  of  Cnng^css. 
W'lihtncrtcn    D  C 

Dear    C'ongrfssvan 
made    to    v'>ur    It-tter 


Rrrss :    Reference    Is 
dated    September    24, 


OcTOBXs  24,  1958. 
Col.  PsransicK  C.  T.  Joitn, 
Pa!?Ima.^rer,  Mt'.wcukee,  Wi3. 

DcAs  Colonel  John:  This  is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  October  1.  1958,  to  mine  of 
September  24,  In  which  you  say,  with  refer- 
ence to  tlie  toilet  facilities  at  Hilltop  Sta- 
tion, that  "there  is  a  solid  screen  inside  the 
toilet  which  eliminates  any  view  of  the  toilet 
room  and  occupants  from  any  person  In  the 
swing  room."  I  have  t>een  up  to  Inspect  the 
Hilltop  station  twice  within  the  last  lew 
weeks.  Of  the  three  water  clofets.  two  are 
In  full  view,  whenever  the  door  is  open,  of 
people  In  the  swing  room;  only  the  third 
and  easterly  water  closet  is  protected  by  the 
screen  In  front  of  the  door.  I  really  think 
that  the  numerous  Federal  employees  who 
must  lunch  in  the  rc-om  des^erve  someth.ng 
better  For  a  few  d(  liars,  a  screen  could 
be  erected  a  few  inches  north  of  the  water 
lieater  This  solution  would  not  In  any 
way  interfere  with  the  operation  of  in- 
spectors Tliere  are  ]->robably  other  perfectly 
good  solutl'.ns,  though  this  one  would  cost 
only  a  few  dollars. 

I'll  much  appreciate  your  cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

Hfnrt  .S   Rrrss, 

M'  -.bcT  of  Congress. 


1958.  addres.«<ed  to  the  Postmaster.  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,  wherein  you  raise  a  question  as 
to  the  teillet  enclosures  not  having  doors  at 
Hilltop  station.  Milwaukee,  Wis 

The  Post  Office  Department  specificaMi  ns 
require  that  open  toTet  enclosures  be  fvir- 
nished  for  hk  :i  and  f.ir  that  re.ason  the 
existing  facilities  in  Hilltop  station  are 
provided. 

The  purpose  of  this  specification  is  to  per- 
Bdlt  depredation  Inspectors  to  observe  the 
aetiviUes  of  suspects  in  the  cose  of  pilienng 
of  mail. 

Sincerely  youra, 

C  E  Knttdsow, 
Regional  Operations  Director. 


OCTOBEB  29,  1958. 
Hon.  Henry  S  Rirss, 
Hcnise  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dii.\m  Mr.  Retss:  Your  letter  of  October 
24,  1958,  regarding  the  swing  ro<om  toilet 
facilities  has  been  referred  to  the  regional 
operations  director,  512  Nicollet  Avenue, 
Minneapolis  2,  Mmn.,  for  necessary  attention. 
Sincerely  yours, 

P^EDESiCK  C  T  John. 

Postmaster. 


MiLWArKEZ,  Wis., 

JanuuTy  16,  i359, 
Hon.  Henry  Rrcrss, 
House  O.'Tlcc  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sia:  Some  time  ago  I  approached  you 
reg.irdlng  the  toilet  facilities  at  the  new 
Hilltop  station  post  office.  I  was  assured 
by  you  at  that  time  that  something  would 
be  done  about  It. 

You  made  several  visits  to  the  new  station 
and  concurred  that  I  had  a  Just  conii-laliit. 

To  this  date  the  situation  remains  tlie 
same,  and  the  carriers  at  the  station  are  ask- 
ing when   this  condition   is  to  be  correct^'d. 

As  we  all  realize  you  were  a  very  busy  man 
during  the  campaign  and  the  Poet  Office  offi- 
cials were  also  busy  with  the  Christmas  rush. 
I  have  not  ptirsueri  the  matter  Now  that 
the  rush  is  over.  I  hope  something  can  be 
done  aix>ut  this  situation. 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

Walter  C.  Ohm. 

JANXTART    19,    1959. 

Mr.  C.  E   KNttDSON, 
Kcgionai  upeTL.iio7iS  Director, 
Pos:  Office  Department, 
Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Dear  Mr  KvrDsON :  On  October  24,  1958, 
I  wrote  Col.  Frederick  C.  T.  John,  Milwau- 
kee pK^tmaster,  concerning  the  Inadequate 
toilet  facilities  at  the  Hilltop  postal  station 
m  Milwaukee.  I  addressed  a  copy  of  this 
letter  to  you,  and  Mr.  John  by  his  October 
29  letter  indicated  that  my  letter  had  "been 
referred  to  the  regional  operations  director, 
612  Nicollet  Avenue,  Minneapolis  2.  Minn.,  for 
necessary  attention." 

Since   more   than  2  months  have  elap>sed. 
and  since  the  corrective  measure  I  have  sug- 
gested i£  such  a  simple  one.  I  ahould  appre- 
ciate a  reply  to  my  letter. 
Sincerely, 

HXNST   B.   RXtTSS. 

Member  of  Congress. 


January  21,  1959. 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Rettss, 
House  of  KepTftsentatioes, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  CoNGREs-sMAif  Rrrss:  Referring  to 
your  letter  of  October  24,  1958.  addressed  to 
Col.  Frederick  C.  T.  John,  concerning  the 
toilet  facilities  at  Hilltop  postal  station  In 
Milwaukee: 

Ina^.-nuch  as  your  letter  was  addressed  to 
Colonel  John,  this  office  did  not  reply,  but 
returned  Hie  letter  to  Colonel  John  toi  hia 
reply  to  you. 

After  talking  with  Real  Estate  Officer 
Knapp.  whi  super\  ised  the  buiidmg  of  Hill- 
top station  and  wh'  is  Lhorcuehly  lamlHar 
with  it.  a  reconimendation,  as  per  attached 
letter,  was  sent  to  Colonel  John,  as  a  means 
of  eliminating  the  view  of  any  toilets  which 
n.ight  be  seen  from  the  swing  room  If  by 
chance  the  door  is  left  open. 

In  your  letter  of  October  24.  1958.  you 
suggested  a  screen  could  be  erected  a  few 
Inches  ncrth  of  the  writer  heater.  The  as- 
sistant posTma.«^ter  and  sur>erin''endent  of 
mail.s  in  Milwaukee  advise  that  this  is  not 
feasible  as  it  would  cau.se  undue  congestion 
In  the  morning  just  prior  to  the  time  the 
carriers  are  due  to  leave  the  office  and.  fur- 
ther. It  would  block  the  entry  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  washtxjwls. 

Additional  study  is  being  given  this  mat- 
ter, and  if  a  further  solution  can  be  reached 
you  will  be  so  .■advised. 
Sincerely  yours. 

C    E.  KNrDsoN, 
Regional  Operations  Director. 


NOVTEMBER   5,    1958. 
POPTMA.STER, 

M-liia-ukte.  Wis.: 

Reference  your  letter  of  October  29  1P?8. 
with  enclosed  letter  from  Congres-f^n-an 
Henht  S.  Rruss,  concerning  the  need  for  a 
screen  to  provide  privacy  for  the  toilet  facili- 
ties in  the  above  p>ostal  station 

In  view  of  the  Information  you  have  fur- 
nished concerning  the  size  and  arrangement 
of  the  washroom  in  question,  and  after  con- 
sultation with  Real  Estate  Officer  Knapp 
who  Is  familiar  with  that  building,  It  Is  sug- 
gested that  lockers  in  the  swing  room  out- 
side of  the  washroom  could  be  arranged  in 
such  a  way  as  to  form  a  screen  In  front  of 
the  washroom  dcor.  This  would  not  take  up 
any  additional  space  In  the  rwlng  room  as 
the  lockers  have  to  be  located  there  In  any 
event. 

I  aim  returning  the  original  copy  of  the 
Congressman's  letter  addressed  to  you. 

John  K   Storr. 

Jantjary  26,  1959. 
Col  PszsxRicx  C.  T.  John, 

Po.^trnafter, 
Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Dear  Colonel  John:  I  have  now  heard 
from  Mr  Knudson  of  the  Minneapolis  re- 
gional office  concerning  the  toilet  facilities 
at  the  Hilltop  postal  station  In  Milwaukee. 
Mr.  Knudson  pointed  out  the  recommenda- 
tion made  on  November  5.  1958.  after  consul- 
tation with  Real  Estate  Officer  Knapp 

I  am  anxious  that  something  satisfactory 
be  done,  whether  in  accord  with  the  Knapp 
recommendation   or  otherwise.     May  I  hear 
from  you  on  this,  please? 
Sincerely, 

Henkt  S.  REt:-ss, 
Member  of  Congress. 

PEBRrABT    12,    1959. 
Hon.  Henry  S.  RFtrss, 
Member  of  Congress, 

Washington ,   DC 

Dear  Congressman  Retss:  With  reference 
to  your  letter  of  January  26.  1959.  regarding 
the  toilet  facilities  at  Hilltop  station.  I 
have  again  gone  over  the  situation  at  that 
point.  Mr  F  E.  Knapp,  regional  real  estate 
officer,  advised  that  a  row  of  lockers  could 
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be  placed  In  front  of  the  door  He  ap- 
parently overlooked  the  fact  that  the  swing 
room  Is  only  12  feet  6  inches  by  18  feet  6 
Inchea  and  haa  barely  enough  roora  to  care 
for  the  two  tables  and  necessary  chairs  and 
food  venalng  equipment.  No  lockers  have 
been  placed  In  the  swing  room  and  It  Is  not 
possible  to  place  any  at  that  point  without 
discontinuing  use  of  the  swing  room  for 
eating  purposes. 

We  are  in  a  quandary  as  to  Just  what  can 
be  done  with  the  present  physical  arrange- 
ment of  the  building  We  can.  of  course. 
remove  the  tables,  employees'  vending 
machines,  etc  ,  from  the  swing  room  and 
place  this  equipment  In  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  workroom  floor  As  many  Incit- 
ers as  will  fit  into  the  swing  rcKim  can  i)e 
removed  from  the  workroom  flwjr  to  ac- 
complish this. 

We  are  loath  to  take  this  action  however, 
as  a  somewhat  unsanitary  and  at  times  '.in- 
slghtly  condition  could  pijssibly  be  viewed 
by  the  public  using  the  lobby  Th*»re  is 
always,  of  course,  the  p<xssibiUiy  thit  s/nie 
of  the  employees'  sensibilities  will  be 
offended  even  more  by  moving  the  .swing 
room  to  the  workroom  floor  than  under  the 
present    arrangement. 

We  are  reluctant  to  make  any  changes, 
particularly  as  the  clerical  as  well  as  the  car- 
rier force  are  affected  We  have  had  no 
complaints  made  to  us  by  the  clerical  per- 
sonnel regarding  the  present  arrangement. 
The  expense  to  tiie  Department  of  any 
physical  change  in  a  new  building  does  not 
appear  warranted  in  this  instance 
Yours  very   truly. 

Pkederick  C    T    J    hv, 

Poitma.ster. 
Bv  M    G    Eberlein. 
I  As-'istant    Postmaster. 


FEBRr.\RY  16.  19.59. 
Mr  Walter  C.  Ohm, 

Miluaukee.  Wis 

DiiAR  Mh.  Ohm:  I  enclose  herew.th  a  copy 
of  the  letter  of  Regioiial  Operations  Director 
Knudson  of  January  21,  195y,  and  a  copy 
Of  Mr.   Eberleln's  letter   of   February    12 

Needless  to  say,  I  am  most  unsatisfied  with 
the  present  position.  I  would  like  to  be  in 
a  position  of  recommending  something  defi- 
nite, and  feel  that  first  it  should  be  a  recom- 
mendation that  meets  with  the  approval  of 
the  carrier  force  and  clerical  personnel  at 
the  Hilltop  station 

Would  you  give  this  some  though',  discuss 
It    with    various    others,    and    then    be    ^- ^  Ki 
enough  to  make  some  sort   of  recommenda- 
tion to  me,  that  I  may  f  jllow  through  on  It? 
Sincerely, 

Henry  S  Ret-s.«. 
Member  of  Congre'is. 


MrLW.\UKEE.  Wis.,  Ftb^uary  24.  1959 
Hon   RiLNRY  S   Reuss, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Congressman-  This  Is  In  reply 
to  your  letter  of  February  18  sugiiiesting  I 
consult  with  the  carrier  and  clerical  force 
In  finding  some  solution  as  to  what  can  be 
done  about  the  toilet  facilities  at  Hilltop 
station. 

After  careful  discussion  with  the  person- 
nel we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  mat  the 
only  remedy  is  doors 

If  the  toilets  had  been  Installed  on  the 
east  or  west  waJls,  no  d«oors  would  be  ne<'es- 
sary,  but  since  the  toilets  are  the  first  thing 
that  faces  you  as  you  enter  it  is  only  fair 
and  Just  that  doors  be  Installed.  To  install 
these  doors  would  cost  about  $5  If  plywood 
were  used. 

As  all  personnel  do  wash  their  hands  be- 
fore leaving  the  office  I  am  sure  you  can 
understand  what  an  awful  sight  it  Is  to  see 
three  toilets  in  use  staring  you  In  the  face 
In  entering  that  washroom. 


If  the  dix>rs  shuuld  take  a'A:i>  the  view 
from  the  walk  abnve.  I  am  sure  that  co-;ld 
be  remedied  by  the  lowering  of  the  partitions 
between  the  toilets 

Sincerely  yours, 

WaI  TER   C     On  M 


Ffbr-  ARY  26,  1959. 
Col    Frederick  C.  T  John, 
Po.-stma   ti"-.   Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Dear  Colonel  John:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  February  12.  1959,  through  Mr. 
Eberlein,  regarding  the  toilet  facilities  at 
Hilltop  station. 

From  my  discussions  with  both  the  car- 
rier and  clerical  personnel  at  Hilltop  sta- 
tion, I  believe  a  reasonable  and  Inexpensive 
remedy  for  the  Ignoble  situation  in  the  Hill- 
t<5p  swing  room  and  washroom  would  be  to 
Install  plywood  doors  in  front  of  the  three 
toilets.  If  these  plywood  doors  should  in 
any  way  obstruct  the  Inspector's  view  from 
the  walk  above,  that  could  be  remedied  by 
lowering  the  partitions  between  the  toilets. 

I  am  sure  that  these  doors  would  not 
cost  more  than  around  $5  apiece,  but  If  there 
is  any  difficulty  about  paying  for  them,  I 
should   be  delighted  to  do  so  myself. 

May  I  hear  from  you  on  this? 
Sincerely, 

Henrt  S.  Retjss, 
Member  of  Congress. 

March  13,  1959. 
Hon.  Henrt  S  Rruss, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Ret  ss  With  refer- 
ence to  your  letter  of  February  26,  1958,  re- 
garding the  toilet  facillUes  at  Hilltop  sta- 
tion. A  personal  visit  was  made  to  the  of- 
fice by  the  regional  space  requirements  of- 
ficer, regional  real  estate  officer,  the  assistant 
postmaster,  and  general  superintendent  of 
malls.  It  was  the  considered  opinion  of  the 
group  that  the  complaint  was  hardly  Justi- 
fiable because  of  the  fact  that  It  Is  almost 
impossible  to  look  Into  the  toilet  room  from 
the  swing  room. 

I  believe  the  regional  operations  director 
has   previously  explained  to   you   the  reason 
that  doors  are  not  placed  on  the  toUet  room 
stalls  in  post  office  buildings. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Frederick   C    T    John. 

Postmaster. 
By  M.  O.  Eberlein, 

i4'??i.stant  Postmaster. 

M^RPK   24,   1959, 
Hon     ARTTirr?   E    St-mmerfikli), 
Po,'i;"''«  ,?>>r  General. 
Pn<:t   Office   Department, 
Wa-^hinqton,  D  r 

Dear  Mr  Postmaster  OrNERAL:  X  regret 
that  It  has  become  necessary  to  write  to  you 
about  such  a  matter  as  the  toilet  facilities  at 
the  Hilltop  postal  station  In  Milwaukee,  Wis, 
However,  since  September  24,  1958.  I  have 
conducted  a  lengthy  correspondence  on  this 
matter  with  the  postal  authorities  In  Mil- 
waukee and  the  Minneapolis  regional  office 
of  the  Post  Office  Department.  So  far  my 
efforts  have  resulted  in  nothing  more  than 
a  fat  file  of  no-action  letters. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
need  for  p<^>stal  inspectors  to  be  able  to  see 
into  toilet  encljsures  to  observe  the  activities 
of  suspects  in  the  case  of  pilfering  of  mail 

However.  I  am  sure  y.u  will  agree  that 
postal  employees  are  entitled  to  reasonable 
privacy  when  using  toilet  facilities.  You  will 
agree,  too.  I  believe,  that  other  postal  em- 
ployees who  are  not  using  the  toilet  facilities 
should  not  have  to  lo«.k  at  th  >se  who  are, 

I  have  visited  the  Hliltf)p  station  In  Mil- 
waukee— a  new  station,  by  the  way--and  can 
ass'jj-e  you  that  there  Is  no  privacy  in  the 
men's  toilet  enclosures  there.  There  are  no 
doors  on  the  three  enclosures     Perhaps  this 


would  not  be  so  bad.  except  that  the  men's 
toilet  roon„  opens  directly  on  tHe  so-called 
swing  room  where  the  postal  employees  eat 
their  lunch,  smoke,  etc.  The  lunch  eaters 
can  hardly  help  but  see  the  toilet  xisers. 
This  Is  a  situation  not  calculated  to  Improve 
digestion. 

In  my  correspondence  with  the  Milwaukee 
and  Minneapolis  postal  authorities,  mention 
haa  been  made  of  a  number  of  suggested 
remedies,  but  all  have  been  discarded,  on 
grounds  of  impracticability,  expense,  or  what 
have  you.  Finally,  In  my  letter  of  February 
26,  1959.  to  Postmaster  Frederick  C  T  John. 
I  offered  to  pay  the  cost  of  Installing  plywood 
doors  on  the  three  toilets.  I  quote  from  my 
letter  to  Postmaster  John: 

"Prom  my  discussions  with  both  the  carrier 
and  clerical  personnel  at  Hilltop  station,  I 
believe  a  reasonable  and  Inexpensive  remedy 
for  the  Ignoble  situation  in  the  Hilltop  swing 
room  and  washroom  would  be  to  Install  ply- 
wood doors  In  front  of  the  three  toilets  If 
these  plywood  doors  should  In  any  way  ob- 
struct the  Inspector's  view  from  the  walk 
above,  that  could  be  remedied  by  lowering 
the  partitions  between  the  toilets.  I  am  sure 
that  these  doors  would  not  cost  more  than 
around  (5  apiece,  but  If  there  Is  any  difficulty 
about  paying  for  them.  I  should  be  delighted 
to  do  so  myself." 

The  postmaster's  reply  of  March  16,  1959, 
was  another  rejection  of  any  suggestion  for 
solving  the  situation. 

I  insist  that  there  must  be  a  satisfactory 
way  to  respect  the  privacy  of  postal  employ- 
ees without  depriving  postal  Inspectors  of  an 
adequate  view  of  toilet  enclosures.  Some- 
thing can.  and  in  fact  must  be  done  about 
this  situation.  I  urge  you  to  see  that  some- 
thing is  done,  promptly.  May  I  bear  from 
you? 

Sincerely, 

Henrt  S    R^trss, 
Member  of  Congress, 

March  26,  1959, 
Hon.  Henrt  S  Rrcrss. 
Hou.te  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  March  24  concerning  proper  toilet 
facilities  at  the  Hilltop  postal  station  in 
Milwaukee.  Wis. 

I  am  requesting  the  Bureau  of  Facilities  to 
look  Into  this  situation  and  write  you  direct 
as  promptly  as  possible. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Arthur  K.  SuMMERriELD. 

Postmaster  General. 

Ai'RU,  15    1959. 
Hon.  Henrt  S  Reuss, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkar  Congressman  Reuss  :  The  Postmaster 
General  has  requested  this  ofBce  to  reply 
further  to  your  recent  letter  concerning 
proper  toilet  facilities  at  the  Hilltop  station 
in  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  to  install  an 
L-shaped  partition  to  provide  privacy 
when  using  toilet  facilities. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  yotu"  Interest. 
For  Assistant  Postmaster  General  Barnard. 
Cordially. 

Jack  E  Grant. 
Special  Assistant  to  the 
Assistant  Postmaster  General. 


Aprii.  29,  1969. 
Mr  Walter  C  Ohm, 

Milwaukee.  Wt<i 

Dear  Mr  Ohm:  I  am  delighted  to  report 
that  my  last  letter  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral concerning  proper  toilet  facilities  at  the 
Hilltop  Station  in  Milwaukee  Is  producing 
results. 
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I  quote  the  following  from  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  Jack  R  Grant,  spteclal  fc^slstaxit 
to  Assistant  PoBtmaater  Oeziaral  Barnanl 
(Bureau  of  Facilities)  : 

"Arrangements  will  be  made  to  Install  an 
li'  shajTed  partition  to  provide  prtracy  when 
uslne  toilet  fatuities  " 

I    tru.";t    that    this    toiprovement    will    be 
made  sckjti.  and  that   it   will   be  satlsfart'»ry 
to  all  concerned.    Please  let  me  know  if  this 
is  not  the  case 
Sincerely, 

HrN-RT  P    Rrfss, 
Mernber  of  Cong'-ess. 


Mn^.wAnt«K,  Wis..  May  4.  1959. 
Hon    Henry  S   Rfus-s. 
House  uftice  Huiidmg, 
Wa.ihingtcm.,  D  C . 

Dfak  .'-iH  I  ain  sure  li.'tppy  to  hear  that 
pro«rf«8  Is  bemc  mitde  tr-  rectify  the  toilet 
f.aclll'les   at    HiUtrr)   station   yv^ct   office 

I  also  wl.sh  to  thank  you  for  ail  your  ef- 
forts. Without  your  lielp  I  am  sure  the 
cstu*  would  have  been  a  loss. 

The  last  action  took  place  al>")ut  a  month 
•go  when  a  representative  of  the  Minne- 
apolis refrlonal  office  came  d:>wn  and  took 
some  plcttires.  but  I  am  sure  that  something 
Is  being  planned. 

I  shall  Inform  you  of  the  progress  as  soon 
as  they  start. 

Again,  my  hetu-tfelt  thanks. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Walter  C.  Ohm. 


Mat   5.   1959. 
Mr.  WALTxa  C.  Os'M, 
Milwaukee,  Wif 

Dear  Mr  Ohm  "n.iii.k'  for  your  letter  of 
May  4.  It  Wi^  a  lo:.^  fifr-'t.  but  we  seem  to 
have  won. 

Please  do  let  n^.e  kriiW  when  tl.ey  lr..-t,ill 
the  partition  they  spoke  of.  I  Uiti.ii  wc 
ought  to  have  a  celebration  when  It  hap;.c:^. 
And  If  there  Is  more  delay  in  Installing  It, 
I'd  like  to  know  that,  too. 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

IT-NP.Y  ?    Rruss, 
Member  of  Congress, 

MrLWAUXEE.  Wis.,  June  11.  I9i9. 
Hon  Hkivrt  S.  Reu:>s, 
Member  of  Congress, 

H'yu-^e  Office  Building. 
Washirtgton,  DC. 

Dr*R  Mr  Concre-ssm  an  :  I  hive  bofn  1.  I'd- 
ing  o::  writing  to  you  in  the  hope  that  the 
toilet  facilities  at  the  Hilltop  station  would 
be  corrected  in  a  short  time  It  hiis  n-iw 
beei.  a  month  since  some  worker  came  d-  wn 
and  T.  "  .k  ;:.f\.'iu: '  n-ici:*s,  but  Bl;;ce  th.Ht  time 
IiOtl".-:u'  h.-..';  l>ff  :,  done. 

May  I  ai'Hin  call  on  the  asslFtar.i^e  >f  your 
Oflloe  In  cettlne  this  Jot^  done.  I  nm  sure 
that  a  letter  !rom  your  office  would  clear 
up  this  bottleneck  which  has  lieen  In  our 
way  for  nearly  a  year  and  ?et  the  v, :  p«»;g  of 
health  and  dignity  golne  again  at  thf  Hilltop 
station. 

After  all  the  publicity  in  the  papers  1  murt 
answer  the  question  I  hear  every  day.  "When 
Is  this  situation  going  to  be  a  erected?  ' 

Hoping  that  yotir  letter  may  again  get  us 
action,  I  remain. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  C   Ohm. 

June  12,  1959:  Telephone  ^all  r^  P^«5t  Office 
Departmen*  hv  Rpusf  offl(~r  pn't.eptlnt:  failure 
to  install  partition  Rz-turn  call  from  Jat  k  B 
Crrant,  special  as.slstAnt  V>  the  Asslst.ant  Pntrt- 
master  General,  utatlng  that  the  partition 
was  about  to  be  installed.  Several  dayr  later, 
another  call  from  Grant  sUiiing  the  piartltlon 
had  been  Installed. 


JULT  1.  1950. 
Mr    Waltmi  C   Ohm, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Dkab  Mr.  Ohm;  Some  days  ago  X  was  ad- 

'Tlsed  by  Jack  Grant,  special  assistant  to 
Assistant  Poetmaster  General  Baxnard,  that 

the  panitivjn  had  been  Installed  at  the  Hlll- 
tv>p  stiitlon  This  was  after  I  had  a^aln 
r.  mtarted  the  Poet  Office  Department,  fol- 
1  "Wing  your  last  letter  to  me. 

Since  I  have  rfv-elved  asstirances  before 
from  the  P^st  Office  Department  which  were 
not  quite  accurate  I  am  wrltme  you  to  make 
sure  that  the  p.irti;.>>n  has  been  ln.«ta'.;ed, 
and  to  ask  whetlier  the  .solution  is  s;.*  .s.'.if^- 
tcyry.  I  certainly  hope  that  It  Is.  and  only 
regret  that  It  could  not  have  been  accom- 
plished In  far  less  time. 
Sincerely, 

HrNT!T  R    Rruss, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Mtlwat-kee.    Wis..    July    10,    1959. 
Hon    Hensy    .S     Kn  .ss, 
;.•  •:. -f  U''.<e  Building, 
Was>iingt'<n.  D  C 

Dkar  Mr.  C-cin-.rtssman:  I  am  In  receipt 
of  your  letter  '..■■f  inquiry  as  Lc.  whiit  has  been 
done  at  the  Hill:  p  station  post  office  to 
rectify  tne  still  exibUng  condition  of  our 
toilet  i.ii  ...i.c^  I  wis.n  to  inform  you  that 
nothing  h.'i.'-   ;.ter.  d    -.e  a.-;  of  thiSdue. 

Some  wefk>  aeo  tiiere  was  a  man  here 
m»iesentiiig  thi'  regional  oftice  and  he  .■=  ug- 
gaated  that  our  g  ipcnnttndent.  Mr. 
Pautscti.  consult  with  the  personnel  Mr. 
Pautsch  approached  me  and  I  suggested  a 
partition  be  installed,  and  I  also  made  a 
diagram  of  the  tind  of  partition  the  boys 
would  like  Installed,  all  to  no  avail  as  of 
this  date. 

Mr.  Congressman,  I  realize  your  time  Is 
very  valuable  and  the  boys  at  the  Hilltop  sta- 
tion have  a  letter  of  th.uiks  and  apprecia- 
tion ready  to  mail  out  as  som  as  tluy  start 
on  this  great(?)   small  protect. 

Thanks  again   lor   yo.ur   ere:  t    Interest   in 
the  welfare  ot  the  letter  carrii  r. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  C.  Ohm. 


July  16,  1959:  Mr.  Grant  of  Post  OfT.ce 
Department  stated  In  a  telephone  cjnversa- 
tlon  that  the  Hilltop  station  partition  would 
be  in  today  without  fall. 

JL-LT  16.  1959. 
Walter  C.  Ohm, 
MUioaukee,  Wis.: 

Post  OlQce  Department  a^^ures  n.e  that 
Installation  of  Hilltop  station  partlt:on  will 
definitely  be  completed  today.  If  It  is  not, 
:  .ciuse  wire  me  collect.  If  it  is,  let  us  all  say 
;i  prayer  of  thanks  for  eventual  victory  over 
buxeaucracy. 

Hi:nrt  S  P„et-ss, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Milwaukee,  Wis.. 

July  18, 1959,  5  p.m, 
Hon  Hentjt  S  Rrrss. 
Hou.^f"  Of*ire  Building, 
Wa.oh  ncri'ti,  D  C. 

Dear  Mr.  C' 'Nrressman:  As  of  this  day 
and  hour,  no  partition  h:vs  been  Installed  at 
t.'ie  Hilltop  ?t-»tion  jx»st  office. 

The  owners  of  the  building  were  In  yes- 
terdav.  Julv  16.  and  aealn  took  some  meas- 
uren.ents.   but   that  w;is   all   that  was  done. 

The  partition  they  plan  to  lnst,a!l  is  not 
In  The  interest  .nnd  welfare  of  the  employees. 
Thr-  only  remedy,  as  I  suggested,  ie  a  par- 
tition !n  fr(  nt  of  the  lavatories  or  doors  on 
tl.e  la  vat  'ties.  As  the  toilet  b<^wlR  were 
Installed  In  front  of  the  entrance  I  think 
the  Department  should  go  along  and  Install 
a  partition  or  doors  In  front  of  the  toilets. 
As  you  knjw,  there  are   102  men  using  the 


•washrooms  and  when  they  go  In  to  wash 
their  hands  they  still  must  set  their  eyes 
en  these  three  toilets  in  tise. 

Mr.  Congressman,  we  are  still  counting  on 
you  to  see  this  through  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. 

Sorry  I  cotild  not  answer  by  wire  as  my 
explanation  would   be  too  lengthy 

Enclosed  find  drawing  of  proposed  parti- 
tion 

Sincerely, 

Walter  C  Ohm, 

JVLT  20.   1969. 
Mr   Walter  C   Ohm, 
Milwaukee    Wis 

Dear  Mr.  Ohm  :  I  have  your  letter  of  5 
pm..  July  18.  1959,  reporting  that,  despite 
the  promises  of  the  Poet  Office  Department 
to  me,  nothing  hr.s  been  done  at  the  Hilltop 
station  except  the  taking  of  measurements 
lor  a  partititin  tnat  won't  solve  the  problem. 

Enciotied  Is  a  copy  ctf  a  letter  I  wrote  to- 
day to  the  P.:«=tn.aster  General  la  copy  of 
which  als'.'  went  to  Mr.  Grant,  the  man  who 
has  been  giving  me  all  of  the  false  assurances 
of  actio:   t . 

1":.,'i:.K!=  very  much  for  sending  me  the  dla- 
?Tam.     It  refreshes  my  memory  of  the  wh.ole 
8:tuation    and    makes   more   clear    than   ever 
that  the  real  solution  Is  doors. 
Sincerely, 

Hfnrt  S.  Reuss. 
Member  of  Cong'C^S, 

Jt-LY  20.   1959. 
Mr   Jack  E   Grant, 

Spcn^A  .4 .•;.<•;, '^ f a ■^f  to  the  Af^siftant  Postmaficr 
GrfieraL  B.i'(au  of  Fanhtics.  Post  Office 
hepc.'-tmer.t.  Washington,  DC. 
De.ak    Mr     Grant:    I    enclose   a    copy    of    a 
letter  written  today  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral,   concerning    the    continuing    failure    to 
}ir   v.de  i^rivacy   for  p>ersons  using  the  toilet 
lnc:;;ties  fit  H:ll*"p  s-tation   Milwatikee. 

I  am  sending  y  ti  a  copy  in  the  hope  that 
It  mr^y  heip  tc  expedite  the  matter,  I  par- 
ticularly call  your  attention  t.o  the  fact  that 
the  partition  which  apparently  Is  scheduled 
to  be  inst.alled  would  not  be  a  satisfactory 
answer  t-  the  jiroblem.. 
Sincerely, 

HrNRT  S    Rrrss, 
^f■'Tiber  of  Congress, 

Jtn.T  20.  1959. 
Hon.  Arthur  E  SuMMrRrnxD, 
Postmaster  General, 
Post  Office  Department,  Washington,  D  C. 

Dear  Ma.  Postmaster  Ge.veral:  On  March 
24,  1939.  I  wrote  to  you,  as  a  last  resort,  In 
lu:  elTort  to  get  action  on  a  matter  that  had 
even  then  been  pending  for  6  months— 
namely,  the  installation  of  doors  or  parti- 
tions to  provide  privacy  for  persons  using 
the  toilet  facilities  E.t  the  Hilltop  postal 
station  in  Milwaitkee,  Wis. 

Under  date  of  April  15,  1959.  Mr,  J.ick  E. 
Grant.  Special  Assistant  to  Assistant  Port- 
master  General  Barnard,  wrote  me  as  f  jl;,~ws: 
"Arrangem.ents  will  be  m.ade  to  ;n,'=tal!  an 
•L"  shaped  partition  to  provide  privacy  when 
•Ufl::c  t    lie*  f..cil{t:es  ■' 

T^:.:s  lea  me  to  believe  that  the  situation 
w  :;  1  be  remedied  wtthln  a  rr;-..':  nable  time. 
Ini.Tg'.ne  my  shCKk.  then,  when  I  was  told  on 
.■fune  12,  1959,  by  Hilltop  station  employees 
that  nothing  had  been  done.  My  office 
q-ilckly  contacted  Mr  Grant  -^  day  or  two 
later  he  replied  by  telephone,  stating  that  he 
had  checked  with  M.lw.'iukee  and  been  ad- 
vised that  the  partition  had  been   installed. 

.^gain  I  thought  otir  troubles  were  over. 
Just  to  m.ake  sure,  I  wrote  one  of  the  Hilltop 
station  employees  on  July  7,  1S59,  asking  if 
everything  was  satisfactory.  I  could  hardly 
believe  It  when  I  heard  on  July  13,  1959,  that 
still  nothing  had  been  done.  Again  we  called 
Mr  Grant  Thl*  time  he  replied,  a  couple 
of  davs  later,  that  an  absolute  deadline  had 
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be«n  set  for  completion  of  the  installation 
of  the  partition  at  Hilltop  station.  That 
deadline  was  July  16,  1959      It  was  not  met. 

This  morning  I  received  another  letter 
'fom  a  Hilltop  station  employee.  What  hap- 
pened on  July  16  was  that  some  people  came 
Into  the  Hilltop  station  and  took  some  meas- 
urements. Furthermore,  I  am  advised  that 
the  partition  for  which  they  measured  would 
not — even  If  it  were  ever  installed — provide 
privacy  for  persons  using  the  toilet  facilities 

As  I  stated  in  my  previous  letter  to  you. 
I  have  visited  the  Hilltop  station  myself  I 
have    observed    this    situation    at    firsthand 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  see  why  it  is 
not  possible  to  Install  on  each  of  the  three 
toilet  encloaurea  an  inexpensive  door  that  is 
low  enough  for  the  postal  inspectors  to  see 
over,  yet  high  enough  to  provide  some  pri- 
vacy to  persons  using  the  toilets  I  point 
out  that  the  postal  inspectors'  observation 
post  la  elevated,  so  that  they  can  look  d  5wn 
upon  the  proceedings  Low  doors  or  parti- 
tions would  not  block  the  inspectors  view 
But  they  would  make  ;t  possible  for  someone 
to  walk  Into  the  men's  room  to  wash  his 
hands  without  seeing  three  toilets  totally 
exposed  and  In  use. 

If  we  can't  solve  this  small  problem  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  I  really  fear 
that  we  are  all  doomed  Miy  I  hear  from  you 
promptly' 

Sincerely, 
j  Htnry  S    Revss. 

Member  of  Congress. 


MrLw.AUKEE.  Wis  .  July  23.  1959. 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Reuss. 
Houie  Office  Bu-.lding, 
Washington,  D  C 

Dear  Mr.  Congressman:  Once  again  I 
must  report  to  you  on  the  toilet  facllltlea 
at  the  Hilltop  station. 

The  partition  30  Inches  wide  was  installed 
as  per  my  diagram.  When  the  boys  look  at 
that  partition  they  get  sick  at  heart  and 
wonder  just  what  kind  of  people  can  install 
such  a  monstrosity.  I  am  sure  that  wittiln 
a  very  short  time  someone  will  hurt  hi.s  h.ind 
In  opening  and  closing  that  duor.  When 
the  washroom  door  Is  fully  opened  there  is 
only  13'g  inches  between  the  door  and  the 
partition. 

I   hope    that   when    Congress    adjourns    we 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  •\>'.\cp  a^-iin  having 
a  visit  from  you  to  the  new  HWlt.ip  station. 
Sincerely, 
,  Walter  C    Ohm. 


July  23,  1959. 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Rex'ss. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Wrishington.  D  C 

E>EAR  Congressman  Reuss  The  PattBOas- 
■ter  General  has  asiced  me  to  reply  to  your 
letter  of  July  20.  with  further  reference  to 
the  Hilltop  station  In  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

The  Installation  of  an  L-shaped  partition 
between  the  swmgroom  and  the  Ujllet  room 
In  the  Hilltop  station  was  completed  on  July 
20.  We  regret  the  delay  in  completion  of 
this  partition  from  the  time  that  Mr  Jack 
E.  Grant  in  my  office  advised  you  that  the 
action  would  be  taken.  Hjwever.  as  you 
know,  this  is  a  privately  owned  building  and 
It  was  necessary  for  negotiations  to  be  made 
with  the  owner  of  the  property  to  install 
the  partition  and  the  owner  s  own  arrange- 
ments to  complete  the  work 

In  your  letter  to  the  Postmaster  General 
you  have  stated  that  you  do  not  feel  this 
type  of  partition  provided  adequate  privacy 
In  this  regard  may  I  say  that  aa  a  general 
policy  In  postal  facilities  througliout  the 
country,  completely  private  encloaurea  for 
toilets  are  not  made,  All  facllltlea  that  have 
several  toilets  In  the  men's  lavatory  are  pro- 
vided with  dividing  paftitlons  between  the 
toilet  locations,  but  doors  are  not  installed 
la  front  of  the  toilet  itself. 


Your  original  correspondence  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  men  In  the  swlngrocm  who 
were  relaxint^  or  eating  their  lunch  could 
easily  see  lnt<o  the  toilet  room  and  also  ee 
the  occupants  thereof  We  certainly  agi  ee 
that  this  type  of  aituation  sh(ju;d  be  cor- 
rected. 

The  L-shaped  partition  which  has  been 
Installed  provides  a  baffle  between  the  .swing- 
room  and  the  toilet  r<x)m  and  provides  the 
privacy  which  is  found  In  simihir  facllltlea 
elsewhere 

Thank  you  for  your  continued  Interest. 
Cordially. 

RoLLiN  D    Barnard 
Assistant  Postmaster  General. 


July  28,    1959 
Mr    RoLLiN   D    Barnard. 
.4M'i5tant   Postma.^ter  General, 
Bureau  of  facilities, 
Po^t  Office  Department. 
Wiishmgton.  DC. 

Dkar  Mr  Barnard  I  have  your  letter  of 
July  23.  I'dbi*  concerning  the  toilets  at  the 
H.Utop  postal  station  In  Milwaukee.  Wis 

I  am  advised  that  a  partition  of  s-^rts  (It 
Is  not  "L"  shaped  but  "I"  shaped  i  has  been 
Installed  in  the  swingroom.  In  front  of  the 
dotir  to  the  men's  room  No  doubt  this 
partition  does  block  the  view  into  the  men's 
toilet  room  of  those  in  the  swingroom.  satis- 
fying in  principle  one  of  my  complalnta 
about  the  Hilltop  station  situation.  (I  am 
told,  however,  that  between  this  partition 
and  the  open  door  of  the  men's  room  there 
la  only  a  clearance  of  I'g  Inches  If  a  Hilltop 
station  employee  should  hurt  his  hand  open- 
ing the  door  with  this  slim  clearance,  I 
would  not  be  a  bit  surprised  I  suspect  some- 
one's measurements  were  made  with  a  yard- 
stick that  was  short  on  one  end  or  the 
other. » 

With  reference  to  your  letter.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Post  Office  Etepartment  agrees  with 
me  that  men  In  the  swingroom  relaxing  or 
eating  their  lunch  should  not  be  able  to 
see  easily  into  the  toilet  room  and  also  see 
the  occupants  thereof.  Having  agreed  on 
this,  can  we  not  strive  for  a  meeting  of  the 
minds  on  even  more  basic  men's  toilet  pol- 
icy In  postal  facilities? 

The  question  as  I  see  It  la  this:  Must 
everyone  entering  this  men's  lavatory.  Just 
to  wash  his  hands  for  example,  be  confronted 
with  a  full  and  wholly  unimpaired  view  of 
the  toilets  and  the  occupants  thereof? 

Vou  state  that  "as  a  general  policy  In 
postal  facilities  throughout  the  country, 
completely  private  enclosures  for  toilets  are 
not  made."  There  are  dividing  partitions 
between  toilets,  "but  doors  are  not  installed 
In  front  of  the  toUet  Itself   " 

At  no  time  have  I  requested  completely 
private  enclosures  for  toilets.  I  understand, 
and  have  agreed,  that  postal  Inspection  re- 
quirements rule  out  completely  private  en- 
cl  .res,  I  assume  that  these  Inspection 
re  ,a:rements  are  the  only  thing  which  rule 
out  completely  private  encloeures.  If  there 
are  other  reasons,  I  should  like  to  know 
them. 

I  hope  we  can  agree  that,  under  normal 
conditions,  persons  using  toilets  are  entitled 
to  privacy  whether  In  a  post  ofHce  or  any- 
where else;  and  also  that  other  persons  using 
the  same  room  are  entitled  not  to  see  the 
occ  ipants  of  toilet  enclosures 

I;  I  assume  correctly  that  the  one  abncr- 
ma.  condition  in  a  men's  lavoratory  such  as 
at  'he  Hilltop  station  is  the  Inspection  re- 
quirement, the  question  then  becomes  How 
can  we  provide  some  privacy  to  toilet  occu- 
pants; and  »ome  restriction  of  the  view  of 
othar  washroom  users,  without  interfering 
wi'.a  the  postal  inspector's  view 

I  io  not  think  this  an  impoaaible  question. 
At  -he  Hilltop  station,  for  ln.stance,  it  was 
my  own  observation  that  the  postal  inspec- 
tor i  l(X)knit  point  is  elevated,  near  the 
cei..ng  of  the  washroom.     While  a  full-size 


d  -or,  its  top  at  a  height  of  perhaps  6  feet 
above  the  floor,  would  no  doubt  bk>ck  the 
inspector's  view.  It  la  my  distinct  ImpressiMn 
that  a  half -size  dcwr.  Its  tx^ttom  perhaps  15 
Inches  from  the  floor  and  its  top  perhaps  40 
Inches  high,  would  not  hinder  inspection 
but  would  provide  reasonable  privacy  If 
necessary,  the  dividing  partitions  between 
the  tolleta  could  also  be  lowered.  I  am 
sure  there  would  be  no  objection  to  this 
The  problem  la  really  one  of  establishing 
some  barrier  between  the  toilet  enclosures 
and  the  other  areas  of  the  washroom  Aside 
from  half-docw^  along  the  lines  I  have  de- 
scribed, an  alternative  Is  a  partition  inside 
the  waahroom,  not  outside  It  could  be  set  a 
minimum  distance  In  front  of  the  toilet  en- 
closures, allowing  entry  to  them  It.  too, 
could  be  considerably  leas  than  six  feet  high, 
yet  provide  reasonable  privacy  without  pre- 
venting Inspection. 

The  Hilltop  station  in  Milwaukee  la  one 
place  where  I  am  certain  that  one  or  the 
other  measure  suggested  above  Is  workable 
I  urge  your  full  and  prompt  oonslderation 
of  this  matter,  and  aak  a  reply  as  8<.><.>n  as 
possible 

Sincerely. 

Henry  S  Reuss, 
Member  of  Congress. 

July  30,  1050. 
The  Honorable  Htnry  S    Rross, 
US  Hou.'ie  of  Representatives, 
Waihtngton.  D  C 

Dear  Mr.  Reuss:  On  August  10.  1959.  be- 
tween the  hours  of  7  pm  and  9  pm  ,  a 
dedication  ceremony  and  open  house  have 
been  planned  for  the  new  Hilltop  station 
of  the  poet  office,  located  at  1301  North  12th 
Street.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Because   of   your   great   Interest   in   postal 
affairs,    we   feel   sure    that   you   would    want 
to    celebrate    with    us    and    the    citizens    of 
Milwaukee  on  this  occasion. 
You   are   cordially   Invited   to  attend. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Prkdekick  C.  T    John. 

Postmaster. 

Auocffr  8.  1969. 
Hon.  Henhy  S  Reuss, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC 

Deab  Congressman  Reuss;  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  July,  with  further  reference 
to  Hilltop  station  of  the  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
post  office 

We  regret  that  the  partition  which  has 
been  Installed  In  the  swingroom  pursuant 
to  your  original  request  does  not  meet  with 
your  complete  approval. 

Your  further  suggestions  with  regard  to 
Installation  of  doors  or  other  material  to 
provide  more  privacy  have  been  carefully 
reviewed.  We  And,  however,  that  It  Is  not 
possible  to  give  favorable  consideration  to 
these  suggestions.  As  mentioned  In  pre- 
vious correspondence,  divided  partitions  be- 
tween toilets  are  considered  to  be  adequate 
privacy.  Closures  are  not  Installed  on  the 
front  of  the  toilet  area.  We  do  not  find  rea- 
son to  alter  this  policy  In  the  case  of  Hilltop 
station. 

Cordially, 

ROLLIN  D.  Barnard. 
Assistant  Postmaster  G''ne'-al. 

AuGt-BT  10.  1959 
Postmaster  Free&ick  C  T  John, 
Care  of  Hilltop  Po-stal  Station. 
Milwaukee.  Wis.: 

Regret  congressional  business  keeps  me 
from  Joining  In  dedication  of  Hilltop  station 
I  heartily  approve  of  the  new  station,  except 
for  lack  of  privacy  in  men's  wa«hn:x:)m,  and 
intend  to  oontlaue  my  efTorts  to  correct  tliat 
sUuatloa. 

Hr?rRT  .S    Rrrai, 
Member  of  Congresi, 
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AuoTTvr  10,  1968. 
Mr    WALTja  C    Ohm, 

MiVL'aukr,-.  V*'i,s. 

Dear  Mii  Ohm  :  Tbla  la  with  further  refer- 
ence to  tl^  e  men's  washroom  situation  at  the 
Hl:ltf>p  p<«tal  station. 

First,  1  enclose  a  copy  of  a  telegram  I 
sent  to  Po»tma6ter  John  today  for  the  dedi- 
cation I  am  much  Interested  In  knowing  11 
Mr.  John  read  the  telegram  at  the  cere- 
monieb 

Second  enclosed  la  the  latest  letter  from 
AssL-itant  Postmaster  General  Barnard,  which 
appears  t)  be  a  total  rejection  of  any  sug- 
gestions or  providing  even  a  minimum  of 
privacy  In  the  men's  washroom. 

I  continue  to  feel  that  the  Poet  Office  De- 
partment Is  being  unnecessarily  rigid  in  this 
niatter.  I  Intend  to  compile  a  full  record  of 
this  caae  and  place  it  In  the  CoNGRrs&ioNAL 
RrrxiRD  so  that  the  full  stor^-  will  be  told 
Whether  this  will  produce  better  result*  1 
do  not  kr,  w  but  I  hope  so  If  you  hnve 
any  othe-  suegestions  please  let  me  know. 
bii  cerely, 

Henht  S    Reuss, 
Member  of  Congress. 

MrLWAt-KEF  Wis.,  August  13. 1959. 
Hon    HeniyS   P.iuss, 
Hiyiue  Office  Building 
Wa-thingtm.  D  C 

Dear  Ml  Congressman;  With  reference  to 
your  iPtt'T  ni  AucuRt  10,  our  dedlcatl'-n 
ceremony  at  the  HtlU^ip  station  was  quite  a 
Kurcess,  l:ut  the  full  content  of  your  tele- 
gram was  v.ni  read,  only  the  congra'tilatlr'ne 
and  your  regrets  at  not  beine  able  to  be 
there.  It  was  read  by  Supervisor  Dovne 
(master  of  ceremonies)  The  bpeakers  were 
two  county  supervisors,  the  ix>stma.«ter  pres- 
ident of  tne  Vllet  Street  Advnncement  Asso- 
ciation, and  a  member  of  the  Minneapolis 
regional  cfflce  Some  of  the  boys  to  >k  the 
supervisors  around  and  showed  them  the 
condltlonji  we  have  to  contend  with  in  using 
the  washj'oom  facilities  The  officials  here 
say  It  Is  out  of  their  hands,  to  "see  the 
regional  n.en" 

Mr  C  )  igressman.  In  my  35  years  as  a 
letter  earlier,  I  have  always  found  the  Post 
Office  Department  very  eager  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  a  Congressman  I  think  there  Is 
some  sing  e  person  wh..  is  at  fault  and  I  hnjje 
you  will  le  able  to  single  out  that  man  and 
never  f  iTget  him 

I  think  our  request  is  a  fair  and  Just  one. 
After  all.  this  is  liot  the  Army  at  war.  In 
private  liidustry  they  certiiinly  would  not 
tolerate  f.ny  man  who  plans  toilet  facili- 
ties as  we  have  at  the  HUlt(jp  station.  It  Is 
my  eenulie  opinion  that  the  regional  men 
drfw  up  tie  plans,  and  they  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  t^)  put  up  a  partition  or  d!virs  t^j  hide 
their  mis"  ake  and  give  the  men  back  their 
dunlty  R!.d  self-respect  It  may  be  a  pood 
Idea  to  li.vite  some  high  ix>st  office  official 
down   here  to  see   for  himself 

Thanks  again  for   your  time  and  effort   to 
correct  th  £  situation. 
61n:erely, 

Walter  C  Ohm 

Mr  Speaker,  there  rests  the  battle  of 
the  Hilltop  station  men's  room.  If  other 
Members  of  ConRress  have  suggestions  as 
to  whert  we  go  from  here,  I  would  be 
dcliKhtec   to  receive  them. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  uii.inimous  conaent.  permission  to 
acid! ess  the  House,  following  the  leRlsla- 
iivp  program  &nd  uiy  special  orders 
heroiofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  LiNOftAT.  for  30  mlnutM,  tomor- 
row 


Mr.  OHara  of  Illinois  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  McCoRMACK),  for  10  minutes,  to- 
day, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Patmam  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACK  > ,  for  30  minutes,  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday  of  next  week,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  vacating  his 
special  orders  for  today  and  tomorrow. 

Mr  JoHANSEN  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Cunningham  I.  on  Januarj'  25,  1960,  for 
1  hour 

Mr  V^N  Zandt  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Cunningham '.  on  February  10,  for  1 
hour. 

Mr  CONTE  'at  the  request  of  Mr  Cttn- 
NiNCHAM>,  on  January  21,  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PrciNSKi,  for  1  hour,  on  January 
27.  1960. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  coioseul,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  t^: 

Mr.  O'Neill  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Burke  of  Massachusetts'  and  include 
exlraneou.'i  matter. 

The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Cunningham  >  were  g:ranted 
permission  to  extend  their  remarks  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr  Blatnik. 

Mr  Brewster  and  include  extraneous 
matter 

Mr   RopiNO. 

Mr  Anfuso. 

Mr   .Shelley. 

Mr.  Santangelo  In  two  instances. 


Mr 


ADJOURNMENT 
HALF:Y.     Mr.    Speaker,   I    move 


that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly I  at  1  o'clock  and  19  minutes  p.m.> 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday.  Januarj'  21.  1960,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1707  A  lett-er  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
C\y\\  Service  Commission,  transmitting  the 
38th  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Actu- 
aries of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  System 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958.  pur- 
suant to  section  16  of  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  (H  Doc  No.  316)  ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  OfBce  and  Civil  Service  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

1708  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting the  quarterly  rejxirt  of  Federal  contri- 
butions for  the  quarter  ending  December  31, 
1958,  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Act  of  1950;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

1709  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  the  annual  report  on  the 
■tatus  of  training  of  each  Reserve  compo> 
cent  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  progress 
made  in  strengthening  of  the  Reserve  com- 


ponents during  fiscal  year  1959,  pursuant  to 
section  279  of  title  10.  United  States  Code; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1710.  A  letter  from  t^ie  General  Manager, 
VB.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  relative  to 
the  disposal  of  foreign  excess  property  during 
fiscal  year  1959.  pursuant  to  section  404.  63 
Stat.  398;  40  U.S.C  514;  to  the  Committee 
on  Go\  ernment  Operations. 

1711  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  the  financial  assist- 
ance activities  in  five  field  office*  of  the  Smr.ll 
Business  Administration  iSBA)  made  during 
the  latter  months  of  calendar  year  1058; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

1712  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Inter- 
stale  0-jmmc:ce  Commission,  traiismlttlng 
copies  of  the  final  valuations  of  properties 
of  certain  carriers,  pursuant  to  section  19a 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1713  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  transmitting  the 
14th  annual  report  describing  the  operations 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  under  the 
Federal  Airport  Act.  as  amended,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1959.  to  the  Com- 
m.ttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1714  A  letter  from  the  Administrative  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture,  transmitting 
the  annual  rejx>rt  of  poeitlons  In  grades 
GS-16.  GS-17.  and  GS-18  under  provisions 
of  law  other  than  section  505  of  the  Classifi- 
cation Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  854  84th  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1715  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
TariS  Commission,  transmitting  the  43d  An- 
nual Report  of  the  U.S.  Tarlfi  Commission, 
pursuant  to  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930;  to  the 
Comm.ittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

1716  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  relating 
to  the  payment  of  claims  for  damage  occa- 
sioned by  vessels  of  the  Coast  Guard,  which 
have  been  settled  by  the  Treasury,  pursuant 
to  section  646ib)  of  title  14,  United  States 
Code;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1717  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  report 
showing  the  payment  of  a  claim  to  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  pursuant  to  14  U.S.C.  646(b);  to  the 
Commltt^'e  on  the  Judiciary. 

1718  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmining  copies 
of  orders  entered  In  cases  where  the  author- 
ity was  exercised  In  behalf  of  such  aliens, 
pursuant  to  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTI,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FRIEDEL-  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  340.  Reso- 
lution prov-lding  two  additional  assistants  for 
the  document  room.  Office  of  the  Doorkeeper: 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1209 1.  Or- 
dered to  be  printed 

Mr  FRIEDEL  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, House  Resolution  410  Res- 
olution to  amend  House  Resolution  139, 
86th  Congress,  as  amended  by  House  Resolu- 
tion 181,  seth  Congress;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  laiO),  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr  FRIEDEL;  CommlttM  on  Rouse  Ad> 
mlnlBtratlon.  House  Resolution  418.  Resolu- 
tion to  RuthorlKC  the  expenditure  of  certRtn 
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funds  for  tiie  expenses  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1211).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
biUs  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
H-R.9761.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  from  H  200 
to  $2,400  the  amount  of  outside  earnings 
peimltted  each  year  without  deductljns 
from  benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

H.R.  9762.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  to  30  the  age 
St  which  an  individual  may  become  e;;^ible 
for  disability  Insurance  benefits,  and  to  pro- 
Tide  that  such  benefits  will  be  paid  a^  a  re- 
duced rate  to  any  individual  who  has  not 
attained  the  present  minimum  a^e  of  50;  to 
the  Committee  on  Wars  and  Means. 
By  Mr  BARRY:' 
H.R.  9763.  A  bill  to  am.end  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  relax  the  sc-erlty 
of  existing  provisions  with  respect  to  de- 
ductions from  benefits  on  account  of  earn- 
ings; to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H  R.  9764  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Ad.-nln- 
latrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  negotia-.e  a 
new  oontract  wl';h  the  city  of  Sturg'.s.  S. 
Dak  .  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  sewage 
facilities  of  such  city  by  the  Port  Meade 
Veterans'  Hospital,  Sturgls,  S  E>ak  ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  A.Talrs 

By  Mr  BASS  of  Tennessee: 
HR.  9765.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  liberalized 
benefits  under  the  Federal  Employees  Com- 
pensation Act  for  certain  emergency  work- 
ers and  their  survivors;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education   and   Labor. 

By  Mr.  CARNAHAN: 
H.R.  9766.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  auth'xr- 
Ized  maximimi  expenditure  for  the  Oscal 
years  1960  and  1961  under  the  special  milk 
program  few  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  DOYLE: 
H.R.  9767.  A    bill    to    authorize    the    es'ab- 
llahment  of  a  Youth  Conservation   Corps  to 
provide  healthful  outdoor  training  and  em- 
ployment for  young  men  and  to  advance  the 
conservation,     development,     and     manaije- 
ment  of  national   resoiarces  of   timber,   sf  il, 
and  range,  and  of  recreational  areas;   to  the 
Committee  on  Education   and  Labor, 
By  Mr.  GEORGE 
H.R.  9768.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  Un':*ed 
States    Oode,    to    extend    the    period    within 
which  veterans  may  pursue  progranns  of  ed- 
ucation   and    training    based    up<-.n    Korean 
conflict  service,  and   for  other   purposes;    to 
the   Committee  on  Veterans'   Aifairs. 
By  Mr.  HECKLER: 
HJl.  9789.  A   bill   to    Increase    the   author- 
ized   maximum    expenditure    for    the    fiscal 
years   1960  and   1961   under  the  sp>ec;a;   milic 
program  for  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.   JOHNSON  of  California: 
HJR.  9770.  A   bUl   to   provide   increased   re- 
tired  pay  for  certain   members   of   the    unl- 
Jormed  services  retired   before  June   1,   1958; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  9771.  A  bill  to  increase  the  author- 
ized maxlmiun  expenditure  for  the  nscal 
years  1960  and  1961  under  the  special  milk 
program  for  children;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  McDOWELL: 
H.R.  9772.  A  bill  to  provide  that  with- 
drawals and  reservations  of  public  lands  for 
nondefense  uses  shall  take  effect  only  upon 
certain  conditions,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  £ind  Insular 
Affairs. 


By  Mr   CLEM  MILLER: 

HR  9773.  A  bill  to  require  an  act  of  Con- 
gress for  public  land  withdrawals  In  excess 
of  S.CKX)  acres  In  the  aggregate  for  any  pmj- 
ec",  or  fac;:i'y  of  any  Uepa.'tn.prit  or  Agency 
of  the  Government;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Interit.<r  and  Insular  .\ffalrs. 
By  \L-    MOLXDER: 

HR  9774.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utie  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  beiifiit 
amounts,  liberalize  the  work  cl.iu.se,  p.'j-.  :•_!? 
di-sability  insurance  benefits  wlth(.>'.it  rpg:irrt 
to  age,  and  Impr'ive  the  earnings  if  the 
so-'lal  security  trust  ftinds,  and  f^r  ^thwr 
p'.,rposps;  to  the  Committee  on  W.iys  and 
Means 

HR  'dllb  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  I  of  the 
S'  :i:il  .Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  Federal  funds  payable  thereurvder  to 
States  which  have  approved  plans  for  old- 
atje  a.^si.stance  and  which  maintain  their  ex- 
penditures for  such  assistance  at  or  above 
the  1959  level;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
ar.d  Mean.^i. 

By  .Mr   MITLTER: 

H  R  ^^776  .\  bill  r  jr  the  relief  of  the  city 
of  New  Y  ric,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  ^L-   O  H.\RA  of  Michigan: 

H.R  3777.  A  bill  t-j  require  air  carriers  to 
ir.rspect  for  destructive  substances  all  arti- 
cles taken  aboard  certain  aircraft  operated  by 
them  In  air  transportation;  to  p>ermit  per- 
S0.1S  Injured  by  failure  of  an  air  carrier  to 
so  l.i.^pert  U)  bring  an  actljn  for  damages 
agiinst  the  air  carrier;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; Uj  the  Committee  on  luterstttte  and 
Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr  PUCINSKI: 

H  R  9778.  A  bill  to  amend  section  601(a) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to 
re<iulre  air  carriers  to  maintain  route  maps 
in  conjunction  with  certain  weather  infor- 
mc-.tion  for  the  benefit  of  their  passengers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona: 

H  R.  Q~lj  A  bill  authorizing  the  con- 
struction of  certain  improvements  in  the  in- 
terest of  flood  control  and  allied  purposes 
on  the  Gila  and  Salt  Rivers,  Ariz.,  from 
Gi:iesple  Dam  to  Granite  Reef  Dam;  to  the 
Comm.ttee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 

HR  9730-  A  bin  to  stabilize  support  lev- 
els for  tobacco  against  disruptive  fluctua- 
tions and  tri  provide  for  adjustment  in  such 
levels  In  rel.itlon  to  farm  coet;  to  the  Com- 
mittee I'll  Agri(:ulture, 

By  Mr    ROBISON: 

HR  9781,  A    bill    to   repeal    the   laws   Im- 
puting Federal  control  on  agriculture;  to  the 
Committee  on  Aericulture. 
By  Mr    REUSii. 

II  R  9782  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  establish  a  new  program  of 
mortgage  l:.surance  designed  to  assist  the 
flii.uiclng  of  residential  ho-jsmg  located  In 
older  u-'ban  neighborhoods;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Bar.klng  a.'^.d  Currency. 
By  XL-    SIXES: 

IIR.  9783.  .\  biil  to  determine  the  need 
for  a  canal  across  Santa  Rj.sa  Island,  Fla, 
In  the  vicinity  of  Navarre  to  connect  Santa 
Ro.sa  Sound  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  to  the 
Committee  on   Public   Worts. 

P>:,-  Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

II, R  9784.  A  biii  to  amend  sections  706  and 
744  of  title  38,  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Co:nmittee  on  Veterans'  .Affairs. 

II.R  9785.  A  bill  to  provide  for  equitable 
adjustment  of  the  ir^urance  status  of  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  AtTairs. 

II  R  9786  .\  bill  to  a.mcnd  secuons  511  and 
512  of  title  38,  United  States  C\xle.  to  permit 
Incian  wur  and  Spanish- American  War  vet- 
era.-is  t-i  elect  to  receive  pension  at  the  rates 
applicable  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  th« 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


HJi.9787.  A  blU  to  amend  secMon  314  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  tliat 
an  aid  and  attendance  allowance  of  $150  per 
month  shall  b«  paid  to  certain  paraplegic 
veterans  during  periods  in  which  they  ar« 
I.  )t  hospitalized  at  Oovernment  exptnse.  to 
the  Comnuttee  on  Veterans    Atlai.-s 

HJtl,  9788.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3104  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  pro). : bit  the 
furnishing  of  benefits  under  laws  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Admlnlstratl "ii  la  any 
child  on  account  of  the  death  of  more  than 
one  parent  in  the  same  parental  line,  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR  9789.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  19  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
a  double  Indemnity  feature  may  be  included 
in  policies  of  national  service  life  insurance; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  A.Tairs. 

By  Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (  by  request )  : 
H  R  9790  A  bill  to  extend  to  veterans  of 
the  Spanish -American  War,  including  the 
Philippine  Insurrection  and  Uie  Boxer  Re- 
bellion, eligibility  for  hospital  care  at  Vet- 
erans' Administration  facilities  for  any  dis- 
abllity  to  the  same  extent  as  ouipttuent 
medical  services  are  new  furnished  them;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  9791.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  4108  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  tliat 
persons  rated  as  specialists  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  shall  not  receive  the 
15-percent  special  allowamce  unleos  the  spe- 
cialty in  which  rated  Is  usable  In  Veterans' 
Administration  facilities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R  9792  A  bill  to  amend  section  4111  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  salary  of  managers  of  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospitals,  domlclllarles,  and  centers: 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr  UI.I.MAN: 
HR.9793.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  broaden  the  definition 
of  "disability"  for  individuals  60  yeivrs  of  ago 
or  over,  to  eliminate  the  requirement  th,'it 
an  individual  must  attain  age  60  to  qualify 
for  disability  Insurance  benefits,  and  to  pro- 
vide that  disabled  Individuals  may  become 
entitled  to  widows'  or  widowers'  insurance 
benefits  without  regard  to  age;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  HOOAN: 
H  J.  Ree.  564.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  fourth  Sunday  of  September  as  Senior 
Citizens  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr  RODINO: 
H  J  Ree.  565.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  revision  of  the  Status  of  Forces  Agree- 
ment and  certain  other  treaties  and  inter- 
national agreements,  or  the  wl'hd.-awal  of 
the  United  States  from  such  treaties  and 
agreements,  so  that  foreign  countries  will  not 
have  criminal  Jurisdiction  over  American 
Armed  Forces  personnel  stationed  within 
their  boundaries;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr    BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H     Con.    Res.    463.  Concurrent    resolutljn 
favoring  a  general  conference  to  review  the 
United  Nations  Charter;    to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr    CELLER: 
H    Res    425.  Resolution  to  provide   funds 
for  the  Oommltte*  on  the  Judiciary;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr    FARBSTElN: 
H.    Res.    426.  Resolution    expressing    the 
sense  of  the  House  with  respect  to  the  need 
for  rapid  and  complete  atomic  dl.sarmament; 
to  the  C  im.Tilfee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
H  .  Mr   TEACJUE  uf  Texas: 
H    Res    427    Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
further    expenses    of    the    Investigation    and 
study   a\!thori7'4»d    by  House  Resolution   101; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  niie  XXH,  private 
bills  and  resolution*  '^ere  introduced  aJid 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  ALBERT 

HR  97f4  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chlen- 
Min  Wu;   X)  the  Ct>mmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  97fc5.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Nellie  Ti  ford;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  WLr   BARRY: 

H  R  9796  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Na- 
tional Aircraft  Maintenance  Corp  and 
Howard  E  Cv  x  and  the  estate  uf  Archibald 
Watson,   deceased,   sole   stockholders   of    tlie 


National  Aircraft  Maintenance  Corp.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    COHELAN: 
HH  9797.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tom  Fook 
Tin;   to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs    GREEN  of  Oregon: 
H  R  9798    A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Joanin 
P.  Demas;  to  the  Com.mlttee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By    Mr     HOOAN: 
H  R  9799    A  bll!   for  the   relief  of  Cynthia 
A    Patton.   Uj  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary 

By  Mr    McDOWELL: 
H  R  9800    A    bill    providing  fc«-   the   award 
of  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  Dr. 
Tliomas  Doo.ey,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


PETmONS.   ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

315.  By  Mr.  STRATTON  Petition  of  a 
group  of  employees  of  the  Schenectady  plant 
of  General  Electric  urging  the  adoption  of 
legislation  providing  for  lowering  of  the  age 
that  a  person  may  voluntarily  retire  and 
draw  a  full  social  security  pension  to  60  and 
exempting  such  pension  from  inoome  tax. 
to  the   Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

316  By  the  SPEAKER-  Petition  of  the 
State  central  committeeman.  Young  Demo- 
crats. Long  Beach,  Calif  .  Eupp<.-)rting  S  1138, 
the  peacetime  GI  bill;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Application  of  State  AnHdiscriminaHon 
Law — The  Uiue  of  Federal-State  Re- 
latioDtbipt 


EX  PENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  L  BARTLETT 

or    AI.A.SK> 

m  THE   f^ENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Widnesday,  January  20,  1960 

Mr  BARTLETT  Mr  President,  on 
several  occasions  In  the  1st  session  of  the 
86th  CoLgress  I  expressed  concern  that 
the  Department  of  State  was  represented 
as  having  advised  the  New  York  State 
Commission  Against  Discrimination  that 
a  ruling  jy  the  commission  applying  the 
fair  emp  oyment  law  of  New  York  to  the 
hiring  pt'licies  of  the  Arabian  American 
Oil  Co.  :n  New  York  State  would  ad- 
versely aJIect  U.S  interests  abroad.  My 
concern  *as  for  the  maintenance  of  ap- 
prupriatt  Federal-State  relationships 
and  for  the  human  rights  aspects  of  the 
matter.  AccordinKly.  I  initiated  cor- 
respondence with  the  Department  of 
State.  Thereafter,  and  expressly  in  the 
light  of  tni.s  correspondence,  a  New  York 
judge  decided  that  New  York  fair  em- 
ployment law  should  be  applied,  holding 
that  the  Department  of  State  had  taken 
no  stand  on  the  case.  To  complete  the 
story,  Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  three  letters  not  previously 
publlshec  in  the  Record,  which  are  an 
iiitnnsic  part  of  the  correspondence  to 
which  I  :iave  referred,  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ord<'red  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JtTLT  3,  1959. 
The  Hono-able  E  L  Baetlett, 
US  Senate. 

Dear  .Si  nator  Bartlett  I  have  for  reply 
your  further  letter  of  June  29  on  the  subject 
of  the  cass  of  the  Amencan  Jewish  Congress 
V  The  Arcbian  Ameru an  Oil  Company  which 
has  been  under  cor^lderation  before  the  New 
York  State  Commission  Against  Discrimina- 
tion 

I  appre-late  the  Interest  you  have  sho\i-n 
In  discus-Miig  the  Departments  role  in  this 
matter  di  ring  the  course  of  our  recent  cor- 
respondei  ce.  As  Mr  Josephson  of  your 
staff  has  indoubtedly  Informed  you.  he  and 
representatives  of  the  American  Jewish  Con- 


gress also  examined  the  question  in  some  de- 
tail in  a  meeting  wlih  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Parker  T  Hart  on  June  30 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  matter 
will  be  heard  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  New  York  on  July  6  It  is  our 
feeling  in  the  Department  that  it  would  not 
be  appropriate  for  us  to  comment  further  on 
this  case  when  a  hearing  of  It  before  the  New 
York  courts  is  thus  Imminent  I  am  certain 
from  your  letter  that  you  appreciate  our 
position  In  this  matter 

I  assure  you.  however,  that  it  Is  our  desire 
to  be  appropriately  helpful  In  resolving  prob- 
lems which  arise  out  of  actions  by  foreign 
governments  which  appear  to  discriminate 
agaln.^t  U  .S  citizens  We  shall,  of  course,  be 
prepared  to  provide  any  further  information 
on  these  pn<h\errLf.  which  the  commission  or 
the  court  !n  New  York  may  seek.  I  pterson- 
ally  would  als^^  be  prepared  and  pleased  to 
di.«icu.ss  the  Department's  role  in  this  case. 
as  well  as  the  general  problem  directly  with 
you  Ht  any  t'.nie  at  your  convenience. 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  B   Macomber.  Jr.. 

Assistant  Secretary. 


Jtn-T  20.   1959 
Mr    WnxiAM   B    Macx-imbkr    Jr  . 
Assistan:    Secretary  of   State,  Department  of 
S:ate     Washington,  DC. 

DtAs  Mr  Macombes  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  July  3,  to  which  I  have  withheld 
my  respfinse  pending  a  decision  in  the  New 
York  litigation  Now  that  the  court  has 
held  Aramco's  questioning  of  job  applicants 
In  the  city  of  New  York  about  their  religious 
t>ellef8  to  be  a  violation  of  the  State  law.  it 
would  seem  that  a  personal  conference  be- 
tween U.S  on  this  subject  would  be  unneces- 
sary Perhaps  Indeed,  the  question  of  the 
Department's  role   has  been   rendered   moot. 

The  opinlfin  by  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court  demonstrated  the  distinction  between 
an  order  forbidding  religious  questioning 
and  an  order  requiring  the  employment  of 
Jews  in  Siiudl  Arabia.  This  distinction, 
which  I  sought  to  make  In  my  correspond- 
ence with  you  is  essential  An  order  of  the 
latter  typje  was  not  sought  in  the  New  York 
litigation  The  order  of  the  former  type, 
which  was  sought  and  granted,  presented 
no  conceivable  damage  to  US.  interests  in 
the   Middle   East 

If  the  Department  had  not  been  Involved 
deeply  in  the  New  York  litigation,  by  reason 
of  correspondence  to  the  New  York  commis- 
sioner, your  statement  in  your  letter  of  July 
3  that  comment  by  the  Department  on  the 
case  "would  not  be  appropriate"  would  have 
been  unas.sallable  But  because  of  the  De- 
partment's Involvement.  I  was  seeking  dis- 
engagement by  the  Department  from  the  po- 
sition in  which  It  had  been  cast.  Although 
I   recognized    the   fact    that    the   Department 


has  never  expressed  Itself  on  the  precise  is- 
sues involved  in  the  New  York  litigation,  I 
was  aware  that  the  Department  had  ap- 
peared to  some  to  have  assumed  a  policy 
position  in  the  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E    L    Baktlftt. 


Department  or  State. 
Washington,  July  29,  1959. 

Hon      E.    L     BARTLETT, 

V.S    Senate 

Dear  Mr  Babtlett:  I  thank  you  for  your 
letter  ol  July  20  discussing  the  findings  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York 
In  the  case  brought  by  the  American  Jewish 
Congress  against  the  Arabian  American  Oil 
Co.  and  the  New  York  State  Commission 
Against  Discrimination.  The  Department 
has  throughout  the  hearing  of  this  case  been 
appreciative  of  your  comments  and  concern, 
particularly  since  we  share  your  conviction 
that  the  proper  jxslicy  of  our  Government 
must  be  to  work  for  the  elimination  of  any 
procedures  adopted  by  foreign  states  which 
tend  t-o  discriminate  against  our  citizens  in 
any  way.  including  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race  or  religion 

As  stated  in  our  earlier  correspondence, 
this  Department  has  consistently  main- 
tainfKl  the  position  that  It  would  not  be 
proper  for  It  to  comment  on  a  case  being 
heard  in  a  State  court.  We  did  not  do  so 
in  this  case.  Nor  did  we  assume  a  policy 
position  in  the  matter,  our  only  connection 
having  been  to  reply  in  a  general  sense,  as 
we  consider  ourselves  properly  >biiged  to  do. 
to  a  request  for  information  received  from 
the  authorities  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Sincerely  yoiars, 

WinniAK  B.  Macombee.  Jr., 

Assistant  Secretary. 


Revision  of  the  Social  Secnrity  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATlVtS 

Wednesday.  January  20,  1960 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr  Speaker,  I  think 
all  my  colleagues  will  agree  with  me  when 
I  say  that  one  of  the  major,  if  not  the 
major,  issues  facing  the  2d  session  of  the 
86th  Congress  is  revision  of  the  social 
security  law.  Researches  and  on-the- 
scene  surveys  conducted  throughout  1959 
have  demonstrated  beyond  question  that 
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our  elderly  citizens  have  sviffered  a  steady 
deterioration  so  far  as  their  income  po- 
sitions are  concerned,  and  that  this  trend 
is  certain  to  continue  unless  this  Con- 
gress takes  remedial  steps. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to 
call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  an  anni- 
versary that  is  being  remembered  and 
celebrated  this  month  by  millions  of 
elderly  citizens  throughout  the  vast 
reache,.  of  this  great  land. 

Dr.  Francis  E.  Townsend,  who  pio- 
neered the  pension  movement  in  Ameri- 
ca, and  still  heads  the  organization  he 
founded,  was  93  years  of  age  on  January 
13.  Still  hale  and  hearty  despite  his  ad- 
vanced years,  the  doctor  is  even  at  this 
moment  engaged  in  a  vigorous  speaking 
tour  on  the  west  coast,  urging  upon  his 
audiences  the  acceptance  of  the  plan  he 
fathered. 

That  plan  is  before  this  Congress  in 
the  form  of  my  bill.  H.R.  4000.  It  calls 
for  universal  retirement  benefits  to  per- 
sons age  60  and  older,  and  to  certain 
other  groups  including  the  disabled  and 
widows   with   dependent   children. 

This  program,  to  be  financed  from  the 
proceeds  of  a  modest  2  percent  tax  on 
gross  incomes,  would  result  in  monthly 
benefits  of  about  $140.  and  would  be 
paid  as  a  matter  of  right.  H.R,  4000, 
unlike  the  social  security  program,  calls 
lor  genuine  pay-as-we-go  financing. 

The  genius  of  Dr.  Townsend  lies  in  the 
appeal  of  a  dream  which  captured  the 
Imagination  of  millions  of  his  fellow  cit- 
izens some  25  years  ago  and  today  com- 
mands increased  respect,  not  only  among 
the  aged  people  of  this  country,  but  now. 
too,  among  the  students  of  the  social  se- 
curity problem,  and  among  those  of  us  in 
this  Chamber  who  have  been  elected  to 
serve  the  best  interests  of  our  constit- 
"uents. 

It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  we  pay 
tribute  to  Dr.  Townsend  on  the  occasion 
of  his  93d  birthday.  It  is  given  to  few 
men  to  live  so  long  and  accomplish  so 
much  and  earn  the  devotion  of  so  many 
fervent  followers.  May  he  live  to  cele- 
brate many  another  birthday — and  to 
realize  at  long  last  the  fruits  of  hi5  efforts 
on  behalf  of  his  fellow  Americans. 


II 


Seoator  STmin^oQ's  Views  on  U.S. 
Preparedness 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 


or 


HON.  DANIEL  B.  BREWSTER 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEa 

f  Wednesday,  January  20.  1960 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
•afety  and  furvlval  of  the  United  States 
and  lU  friend*  and  allies  in  the  non- 
Communist  world  surely  overrides  all 
Other  iMues  facing  the  2d  session  of  this 
Idth  CongreM. 

I  share  the  concern  of  many  of  our 
colleagues  over  the  adequacy  and  wis- 
dom of  our  present  defence  policies.  We 
are  all  concerned  over  the  extent  of  the 
lag  in  missile  production  and  space  tech- 
nology.    Certainly  we  mu-st  continue  to 


work   for   an   enforceable   disarmament 

agreement,     but    in    the     intonm — the 
United  States  must  remain  strong. 

Senator  Stuart  Symington,  of  Mis- 
souri, has  dedicated  much  of  his  time  to 
the  study  and  evaluation  of  our  defense 
po.sture.  He  is  one  of  our  country's  out- 
standing experts  in  this  field.  Recently, 
on  January  10,  1960,  Senator  Symington 
appeared  on  the  "Meet  the  Press"  pro- 
gram. Much  of  the  program  was  de- 
voted to  e.xploration  of  the  Senator's 
views  on  the  state  of  U.S.  preparedness. 
I  am  pleased  to  commend  to  our  col- 
leagues the  transcript  of  that  interview 
by  a  panel  of  veteran  Washington  cor- 
respondents. 

Under  permission  to  e.xtend  my  re- 
marks. I  submit  the  tran.script  of  the 
Sunday,  January  10,  1960,  "Meet  the 
Press"  television  program.  It  is  my  hope 
that  we  will  be  able  to  approach  this 
all-important  issue  without  resort  to 
partisan  recrimination  and  with  the 
emphasis  on  how  best  to  keep  America 
strong  and  free. 

"Mext  the  Prjss,"  SrNDAT,  Jantart  10,  1980 
(M.xlerator,     Ned     Broolts;      guest.     Senator 

Stiart  Sy.viington,  Democrat,  of  Missouri; 

pane!.      R<  ecoe     Drummond.      New     York 

Herald-Tribune:       May      Craig,      Portland 

(Maine  I    Press  Herald,   Marquis  Chllds,  St. 

Louis  Post  Dispatch;    Lawrence  E.   Splvak. 

regular  panel  member  ) 

The  \iinavncai  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
we  Invite  you  to  'Meet  the  Presa,  '  the  un- 
rehearsed program  which  has  won  every 
major  award  In  Its  field. 

Our  gueet  txiay  Ls  Senator  Stitart  Stm- 
iMGTo.s  (if  Missouri,  chalrrrvan  C'f  the  Special 
Agriculture  InvestlgaUntf  Subcommittee 
which   bei?ins   hearings  early   this  week. 

In  ju-st  a  moment  Senator  Symington  will 
Meet  the  Press, 

Now  "Meet  the  I*ress."  produced  by  Law- 
rence E  Splvak. 

Remember  that  the  questions  asked  by  the 
members  ^^f  '.he  panel  do  not  necessarily  re- 
flect their  pf)lnt  of  view.  It  Is  their  way  of 
ge *•;,';?  the  s'i)ry  for  you 

Now  here  is  the  moderator  of  "Meet  the 
Press."  -Mr   Ned  Brooks. 

Mr  Bp.ix)ks  Welcome  once  again  to  "Meet 
the  Pre«s   ' 

Our  guest  t<xlay  Is  Senator  Stt-aht  Stmino- 
TON.  of  Mi.'isouri.  He  Is  one  ^f  the  five  Demo- 
crats mijst  frequently  mentioned  as  p>ossible 
nominees  for  President. 

In  the  new  sessmn  of  Confess.  Senator 
Stmington  will  play  an  Important  role  He 
has  earned  a  reputation  as  a  critic  of  ad- 
ministration defense  policies  and  he  Is  now 
proposing  a  pro-am  for  reorganizing  the 
Defense  Department. 

He  is  the  chairman  of  an  Investigating 
committee  which  on  Tuesday  will  begin  a 
far-reaching  examination  Into  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Government "8  farm  program. 

Senator  Symington  was  appointed  as  the 
first  S«creta.'7  of  the  Air  Force  when  that 
position  was  created  In  1947,  He  waj»  flrnt 
elected  to  the  Senate  In  1952.  Senator  Sym- 
iKOTON  recently  returned  from  an  extensive 
trip  which  included  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East 

And  now  seated  arrnind  the  preM  ub> 
ready  to  interview  .'irnafor  Syminctom  are 
MarquU  Chlltl*  of  the  St.  Lcmu  Poat-D'ji- 
petch.  May  CraJ({  of  the  Portland  (Maine) 
Pre»s-Heriiid  ru^acoe  Drummond  ut  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  LAwrenre  E  Hpl- 
vak,  our  regular  member  of  the  Meet  th« 
Preas"  panel 

Now,  Senator,  If  you  are  ready,  we  wUl 
Btart  the  questions  with  Mr    Splvak. 

Mr  Spivak  Senator,  I  would  like  to  as- 
sume   what    everyone    else    in    the    political 


know  takes  for  granted,  and  that  Is  that 
you  are  being  seriously  advanced  for  the 
Democratic  presidential  nomination,  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  ynu  some  questions  on 
some  of  the  major  laauea  that  face  us  first, 
the  question  of  disarmament.  While  the  rest 
of  the  world  Is  talking  about  and  hoping 
for  dlsarmajnent.  you  keep  hammering  away 
on  the  question  of  armament, 

WUl  you  tell  us  where  you  stfcnd  on  the 
question  of  disarmament? 

Senator  Symington.  Mr.  SpiTak.  la  1955  I 
introduced  a  resolution  which  waa  pa.ssed 
unanimously  by  the  Senate,  and  the  resolu- 
tion was  one  of  universal  disarmament  No- 
body can  be  more  for  dlsa-Tnament  than  I 
am  On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  It  wi^uid 
be  wrong  and  not  In  the  best  Invereets  of 
my  country  to  disarm  unilaterally  in  the  face 
of  growing  Oommunlst  strength. 

Mr  Spivak.  Senator,  do  you  think  we  can 
make  any  kind  of  disarmament  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  today  that  would  be 
safe  for  the  free  world? 

Senator  Symington.  Well.  I  worild  hope 
that  we  could,  and  I  think  that  It  U  Impor- 
tant that  we  continue  to  try.  But  on  the 
other  hand.  I  think  that  we  have  to  do  two 
things:  First,  work  for  general  dlsarmajnent, 
and  secondly,  be  careful  that  in  our  desire 
to  obtain  a  real  disarmament  agreemei.t  we 
don't  sign  one  that  might  leave  us  In  a  fxisi- 
tlon  where  It  could  b«  violated  without  <air 
knowing  It. 

Mr  Sptvak  Senator,  specifically  on  nuclear 
weapons  testing  we  have  carried  '^n  nego- 
tiations now  for  over  a  year  and  the  Russians 
seem  to  be  getting  exactly  what  they  want 
and  that  Is  a  test  ban  without  inspection. 
How  long  would  you  continue  these  nego- 
tiations If  they  continue  In  thU  present 
vein? 

Senator  Symtncton.  Por  14  months  we 
havent  been  testing  and  for  14  months  the 
Russians  have  not  been  testlnn  It  worries 
me  a  great  deal  because  as  the  month*  go  by 
our  expert*  say  continuously  thai  we  cannot 
tell  Increased  size  tests  on  their  p«tr%  IX  they 
w£Lnt  to  cheat, 

I  am  wining  to  leave  this  matter  In  the 
hands  of  the  President  who  sayi  that  he  has 
now  abandoned  the  Idea  of  Just  agreeing  to 
an  indefinite  extension. 

I  would  hope  that  we  reach  an  a<?reement 
soon  becatise  the  American  people  aiiouid 
realize  that  the  longer  It  is  that  we  have 
no  agreement  and  yet  do  not  teat,  the  longer, 
provided  the  Russians  are  cheating,  the 
longer  we  are  giving  up  and  therefore  In 
effect  disarming  unilaterally. 

Mr.  Spivak.  You  think,  then.  If  we  don't 
get  an  agreement  soon  we  ought  to  go  back 
at  least  to  underground  t<«tlng? 

Senator  Symington  1  do  think  w«  ought 
to  go  bark  to  tinderground  te«tlr>g,  ye«;  pro- 
vided In  the  reaaonably  distant  future  we 
dont  get  an  agreemeent  that  we  consider 
the  right  agreement. 

Mr  Drummond.  To  touch  on  one  more  as- 
pect of  the  test  ban  thing.  In  your  Jud^fment 
and  In  your  knowledge,  is  there  any  method 
of  verification  that  would  be  adeq\ia*«  to  de- 
tecting underground  testing? 

Senator  Symington.  Mr  Drummond,  the 
amount  of  blast  that  could  not  be  detected 
has  Jncreaaed  to  my  certain  knowtedjre  in 
the  minds  of  the  expert*.  20  iimea  in  the 
last  Yvur.  Now  we  are  talking  "undergmund  ' 
In  addition  to  which  there  Is  a  great  new 
neld  of  tr«tlng  In  which  there  Is  a  growing 
apprehension  that  we  would  not  be  able  to 
d»-tect  and  that  U  the  field  of  apace  Por 
example,  eomtfthlng  that  waa  taeted  half. 
way  to  the  moon 

Therefore  a^^nin  I  sav  that  all  oT  us  are 
lorik)ng  U>ward  peace  and  t>elleTe  that  the 
best  way  to  get  peace  Is  through  aome  form 
of  agreement  In  this  field  and  all  the  fields 
of  armament.  On  the  other  hand  I  do  think 
that  baaed  on  the  record  we  have  to  proceed 
with  care. 
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Mr  Drttm!«ond  Bpealting  of  space,  former 
President  T'uman  and  Senator  MANsnixo 
this  afterncvm  said  that  they  thought  that 
the  Soviet  use  of  the  Pacific  for  rocket  test- 
ing was  an  :»ct  of  arrogance. 

Now  I'd  lUe  t<j  ask  whether  you  think  the 
Pacific  Is  a  i>roper  area  for  rocket  launching 
and  what  dj  you  believe  is  the  purpose  of 
the  proposed  Soviet  rocket  test? 

Senator  eYViNCToN  Without  getting  too 
much  Into  fK>fi.':italy  classified  territory,  I 
think  It  she  vs  that  falrlv  sixm,  based  on  the 
orbit  they  jet  In  the  place  that  they  now 
plan  to  test  fairly  soon  they  plan  to  put  a 
man  In  Bpa?e.  Where  they  plan  to  throw 
these  ml68ll«s,  now.  is  about  1,100  miles  from 
Pearl  Harb<T.  They  are  getting  closer  In 
their  relationships  In  the  space  field  to  our 
newest  Stat«  .  They  are  not,  however,  nearly 
as  close,  per!iap>«,  as  they  are  in  some  other 
places  In  the  world  where  the  government* 
ap[>ear  to  be  leanlr.g  their  way. 

Mrs.  Ceaic.  Senator,  the  President  eave  us 
a  rather  op;lmlstlc  picture  of  our  defense 
In  his  Btat.f  of  the  Union  message.  Does 
that  agree  vlth  your  knowledge  of  our  own 
military    petition? 

Senator  f  ymingtok  No,  Mrs.  Craig  I 
think  the  President  was  misinformed  In  some 
of  the  thtntrs  he  loid  the  American  people 
With  respect    to  our  defenses. 

Mrs.  Cbau..  Por  Instance  he  spxike  of  our 
Atlas  situation.  How  much  ready  intercon- 
tinental mlfsUes  do  we  have,  do  you  know^ 

Senatcjr  SrMiNCTON.  Yes:  I  do  know,  but 
I  don't  think  I  should  say  so  on  this  pro- 
gram. I  do  think,  however,  that  his  state- 
ment as  to  H'hat  our  position  wsfi  wae  over- 
sanguine. 

Mrs.  CRAir:  Could  you  give  us  »nme  Idea 
then  perhaf  s  In  relation  to  what  you  know 
the  Russian;;  have? 

Senator  S'mington  It  has  been  acknowl- 
edged by  thli  administration  a  year  aco.  after 
we  correctec  some  of  the  stat^-ments  that 
were  made  by  some  officials.  It  was  acknowl- 
edged, adml  ted  that  the  plan  was  to  allow 
the  Russian.!  to  get  a  lead  of  3  to  1.  That 
Ig  what  tiie}  said  the  lead  would  be.  Per- 
sonally I  feel  that  the  plans  mean 
that  their  lead  will  be  greater  than 
8  to  1.  Ina.imuch  as  we  have  not  deviated 
from  our  announced  plans  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  a"  that  time.  It  should  be  clear  to 
all  Americans  that  we  are  further  behind 
than  we  were  a  year  ago  In  the  defense  mls- 
aile  field. 

Mrs  Craig  The  President  was  rather  opti- 
mistic abt>ut  the  Polaris  nuclear  tubs.  Hew 
many  of  them  do  we  have  ready'' 

Senator  Symington.  Again  I  wouldn't 
want  to  give  the  exact  figures  but  I  do  agree 
with  you  that  he  was  misinformed  with  re- 
aped to  the  statements  he  made  about  that 
weapon  al.s<^). 

Mrs.  Craio.  Well.  If  he  Isn't  Informed,  who 
misinformed  him? 

Senator  Symingt<:)N  If  I  was  In  his  posi- 
tion I  would  be  Interested  In  fljQdtng  out. 

Mrs,  Craig  Well,  Senator,  that  Is  an  ex- 
traordinary statement  to  say  the  President 
the  Commander  In  Chief  Is  misinformed  and 
doesn't  know  what  he  Is  talking  about. 

Senator  Byminoton  I  didn't  say  the  latter; 
you  did  1  did  say  that  I  was  sure  he  hnd 
been  mlslnf  irmed  In  i^-me  of  the  statcmenta 
that  he  had  made  In  his  talk, 

Mrs  CtAic  Does  It  not  follow  If  he  Is  mU- 
IXLformed.  that  he  doesn't  know  what  he  la 
t«lklrig  ab-ut' 

Hcn.it.r  SYMiwcTow,  You  made  that  state- 
mri;r     n't   I, 

Mr  Brooks  8enat<:>T.  could  you  cite  a  »pe- 
clflc  example  of  »here  he  waa  misinformed? 
Senator  Symington.  Well,  Mrs,  Craig 
brought  up  two  One  was  In  what  he  said 
about  the  missiles  aiid  the  other  was  what 
he  said  abtjut   the   Polaris  submarines 

Mr.  Childs.  Well.  Just  to  push  that  a  mo- 
ment further.  Senator,  how  long  can  the 
American   public   take   this   screen   of   secu- 
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rlty — I  know  you  referred  to  classified  Infor- 
mation, Shouldn't  the  pulillc  know  If  the 
President  Is  misinformed  and  Isn't  It  your 
duly  to  tell  us? 

Senator  Symington.  Well,  Mr.  Cbllds.  In 
our  form  of  government,  one  In  a  position 
like  mine — a  Senator  from  Missouri — has  to 
be  very  careful  about  releasing  classified  in- 
formation. 

However.  I  want  to  say  this;  The  American 
people  now  know  from  this  administration 
that  we  are  well  behind  in  the  misssile  field, 
even  further  behind  In  the  space  field,  and 
that  our  plans  are  to  remain  that  way  and 
get  worse. 

Now  I  am  amazed  that  the  President  In 
his  statement  points  cut  that  we  arc  going 
to  have  the  most  prosperous  year  in  our 
blstory  next  year,  that  we  are  going  to  have 
a  f4''2  billion  surplus  and  at  the  same  time 
these  plans  to  let  the  Russians  continue 
their  relative  growing  strength  against  ours 
continue.  And  I'd  like  to  just  also  say  that 
I  don't  areue  about  the  fact  that  under 
our  form  of  government  they  have  the  ritrht 
to  consider  the  balancing  of  the  budget  more 
Important  than  national  security,  but  I  do 
think  that  it  Is  unfortunate  that  the  people 
are  not  given  the  facts  as  to  the  nature  of 
their  actions  to  that  end  and  the  degree  that 
we  are  falling  behind 

Mr.  Childs.  I  would  like  to  a.sk  you  about 
that  stirplus,  too.  Senator.  I  pather  you 
wnuld  not  use  that  to  reduce  the  national 
debt,  that  $4.2  billion.  If  such  a  stirplus  does 
materialize,  is  that  right? 

Senator  Symington.  I  don't  think  there  Is 
anything  more  Important  In  the  world  today 
than  thla  country,  the  last  great  ba/ition 
against  communism,  keeping  equal  in 
strength  with  the  Russians.  Physically,  eco- 
nomically, technoloeically,  pfiychobopically — 
of  course  spiritually  where  we  already  have 
a  great  advantage.  Therefore  unless  they 
want  to  reorganize  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, to  wring  out  the  waste  over  there 
that  everybody  knows  Is  there,  and  get  a  new 
setup,  which  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  on  as 
soon  a."  I  can  get  the  floor,  you  might  say, 
and  unless  they  want  to  correct  some  of  the 
other  places  In  government  where  we  are 
not  having  good  adrrUnlstratlon  and  get  the 
money  that  way,  I  moet  certainly  would 
take  that  excess  the  President  talks  of.  that 
surplus  that  he  talks  of,  and  put  It  Into  In- 
cre.aslne  our  defenses. 

Mr  Childs  Dont  you  then  lay  yourself 
open  to  the  charge  of  being  a  spender  and 
willing  to  unbalance  the  budget  and  con- 
tributing to  our  inflation? 

Senator  Symington.  I  don't  think  that 
whether  we  balance  the  budget,  or  many  of 
otir  other  plans,  will  mean  much  In  this 
world  unless  we  n^alntaln  our  guard.  No- 
body wants  peace  In  the  world  more  than  I 
do.  Nobody  wants  p>eace  more  than  any 
citizen  «nth  common  ^nse  Your  only  prob- 
lem is  as  we  move  to  the  summit  next  May. 
for  example,  with  the  great  psychological, 
technological  and  physical  accomplishments 
recently  of  the  Soviet,  do  you  have  a  better 
chance  to  negotiate  that  Just  and  lasting 
peace  we  hope  for  at  the  summit  for  ex- 
ample. If  you  negotiate  from  a  position  of 
relative  weakness  or  one  of  relative  strength. 
To  me  that  is  the  moet  Important  avenue 
to  peace  that  we  have  in  the  world  today 

Mr  SprvAK.  Senat/ir,  you  have  aald  there 
Is  a  great  deal  of  waate  In  the  Defense  De- 
partment Am  1  to  understand,  then,  that 
If  you  were  President  of  the  United  StAtea 
you  wouldn't  spend  more  for  defenae.  that 
you   really   would   spend   leaa  for  defenae? 

Senator  Symington  1  would  upend  more 
for  defense  right  now.  But  on  the  other 
hand  I  would  have  a  alngle  war  plan  I'd 
try  to  eliminate  the  constant  bickering  and 
arguing  and  differences  between  the  services 
by  having  a  single  Chief  of  Staff.  Id  have  a 
tingle  war  plan.  Id  ctiange  the  service  Secre- 
taries to  Under  Secretaries  under  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  so  as  to  build  up  tlie  latter's 


authority  and  T  would  have  •  personnel 
transfer  in  g^rade.  In  other  words,  I  would 
run  the  situation  on  the  basis  of  good  busi- 
ness practice  Instead  of  letting  It  drift  the 
way  it  is  today,  in  tradition. 

Mr,  Spivak.  Senator,  when  you  epeak  of 
waste  in  the  Defense  Department,  Is  that 
just  a  generalized  charge  or  do  you  know 
pretty  specifically  that  there  la  sizable 
wa^te  and  that  something  could  be  done 
about  it? 

Senator  Symington  Well,  Mr  Splrak.  you 
know  that.  You  could  name  item  after  Item. 
that  because  of  tlie  disagreements,  has  been 
canceled  or  held  back,  started  and  stopped. 
Things  like  the  Bomarc,  things  like  the 
Seamivster.  the  Navaho — here  we  are  today 
canceling  hundreds  and  hundred*  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  development  and  research 
Items  because  each  service  Is  being  aTlowed 
to  try  to  fight  the  next  war  by  Itself, 

Mr  Sptvak.  Well,  Senator,  in  fact  lan't  the 
whole  Defense  Department  a  wasteful  De- 
fense Department  as  long  as  it  keiepa  this  in 
peace — isn't  there  constant  obsolescence?  I 
mean  dont  you  have  to  research  aad  maybe 
waste  money  In  research? 

Senator  Symington.  That  Is  true,  that  is 
true,  of  course.  On  the  other  hand,  there  Is 
no  reason  why  the  organizational  setup 
shouldn't  be  on  a  basis  where  the  taxpayer 
gets  the  most  return  for  his  dollar.  And 
In  an.'^wer  to  the  way  y._u  asked  the  question 
In  the  beginning,  I  would  Immediately  etart 
spending  more,  for  example,  in  the  space 
field.  The  degree  that  we  are  behind  In 
thrust  is  aimtjst  Incredible  and  yet  last  year 
we  cut  by  tens  of  milUoris  of  dollars  the  one 
big  thrust  program  we  had,  the  Sattirn,  I 
would  spend  money  quick  there  and  I  would 
accelerate  these  important  program*  and  I'd 
modernize  S.^C, 

On  the  other  hand,  I  also  would  attempt 
to  Etreamline  that  Department  so  that  as 
soon  as  possible  you  are  beginning  to  get 
true  defense  for  your  dollar. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Senator,  you  have  apent  a 
great  many  years  studying  defense.  Do  you 
have  any  idea  how  much  you  could  aave  and 
how  much  you  would  spend  If  you  were  the 
President? 

Senator  Stmtngton.  Well,  T  ttotnk  you 
could  save — and  I  am  on  the  record  as  hav- 
ing said  I  thought  you  could  save  SO  percent 
of  the  budget.  That  was  when  I  wa«  pretty 
close  tc  the  Department  If  thai  wae  only 
half  right  today  ycm  would  save  $100  million 
a  week. 

Mr.  Drummokd  Senator,  on  tlit*  pro- 
pram  last  Sunday,  Senator  KawwaDY  aald 
that  if  any  Democratic  leader  wa*  unwill- 
ing to  submit  his  candidacy  to  the  teat  of 
a  representative  primary,  that  tl>»t  Demo- 
cratic leader  would  not  deserve  weli  of  the 
next  national   convention. 

I'd  like  to  ask  whether  you  iliare  that 
Tlew. 

Senator  Symington,  Mr,  Drammond. 
Bome  time  back  when  some  of  my  friends  In 
New  Hampshire  asked  me  If  I  would  go 
Into  that  primary.  I  bad  to  make  a  decision: 
namely,  would  I  go  Into  prlm»rtoa  or  would 
I  not. 

Now  I  know  aomethlng  alx>ui  prtmarles, 
•When  I  first  ran  for  the  Senate  1  was  In  a 
primary  for  7  montiu.  I  believe,  and  I  wa*  In 
It  7  days  a  week  My  State  doesnt  bave 
prealdentJaJ  prlmaTlee.  Only  about  •  third 
of  the  State*  do  have  theae  prestdenUAl  prl- 
nuLTle*,  and  leaa  than  10  percent  et  the 
States  have  presidential  prlnMrl«s  1li*t  axe 
binding 

Anybody  can  have  their  own  Idea*  as  to 
the  importance  of  primaries  1  hare  de- 
cided not  to  go  into  any  primaries,  at  leact 
at  this  time  And  as  to  whether  they 
should  be  abolished  or  not,  I  wouldn't  want 
to  criticize  anything  that  another  State  had 
set  up.  In  my  State  we  don't  bappen  to 
have  it  and  In  two-thirds  of  the  States 
they  don't  happen  to  have  primariea. 
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Mrs.  Ceaio.  Senate^',  Cuba  la  only  90  miles 
from  Florida.  Do  you  tiilnk  tiiat  the  pres- 
ent Oovernment  of  Cuba  Is  under  Commu- 
nist Influence,  dangerovis  to  us? 

Senator  Stminoton.  Mi%.  Craig,  I  have 
It  on  good  authority  that  Communist  in- 
fluence in  Cuba  is  growing  steadily  and  I 
know  that  those  people  in  our  Government 
who  shoxild  be  worrying  about  It  are  very 
worried  indeed.  As  you  say  It  Is  90  m^Ues 
from  the  United  States  and  that  Is  getting 
pretty  close.  It  also  has  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  naval  bases  at  Guantanamo  and  of 
course  anything  that  they  are  doing  there 
could  be  supplied  by  submarines  anyway. 

Mrs.  Craio.  Yes.  I  wanted  to  aslc  you 
about  that.  Do  you  believe  that  there  are 
submarines  hiding  on  the  Cuban  coast  now? 

Senator  Symington.  I  have  heard  that 
but  I  haven't  heard  it  from  such  source  that 
I  could  answer  your  question  formally. 

Mrs.  Craic.  Do  you  think  there  are  missile 
bases  th»-e? 

Senator  Stmington.  I  would  rather  not 
comment  on  that  question,  frankly. 

Mr.  CHiu>a.  Senator,  getting  back  to  this 
matter  of  politics,  I  checked  up  a  few  figures 
and  found  you  traveled  in  the  fall  32,000 
miles  and  spoke  in  23  States.  I  wonder  If  it 
would  be  fair  to  call  you  an  active  but  un- 
avowed  candidate.    Could  that  be? 

Senator  Stbcington  First  let  me  an.swer 
this  way,  if  I  might.  In  1958  I  had  another 
decision  to  make  also  and  that  was  did  I 
speak  out  of  my  State  or  did  I  not,  and 
I  decided  not  to  go  out  of  Missouri,  and  I 
didn't  during  the   entire   year 

Many  of  my  colleagues  and  many  other 
good  E>emocrats  came  in  to  help  me  There- 
fore when  I  jun  asked  to  ?o  around  and 
help  the  Democratic  Party  at  fund  raising 
dinners  and  others,  why  I  do 

Now  specifically  answerlni?  your  que-stlon, 
I  am  not  actively  seeking  delegates  at  this 
time.  I  am  interested  La  the  general  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  CHnjM.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about 
another  una  vowed  candidate,  if  I  may  use 
that  phrase.  When  we  had  Governor  Brown 
on  this  program,  he  was  asked  about  Senator 
Lyndon  Johnson.  He  said  he  thought  he 
would  have  a  handicap  in  the  North  because 
of  oil  and  gas  and   the  Integration  issue. 

I  wonder  if  you  would  agree  with  that? 

Senator  Symington.  I  think  that  a  man 
can  only  speak  for  liis  own  State.  In  my 
State  where  Senator  Johnson  talked  re- 
cently and  met  with  the  leaders,  he  had  a 
great  deal  of  support. 

Mr.  Chujm.  You  believe  he  could  carry 
Missouri? 

Senator  SYMrNoxoN.  Well,  he  can  certainly 
carry  Missouri  over  any  Republican. 

Mr.  CHnj>8.  Does  this  mean.  Senator,  that 
you  don't  think  the  North-South  division  in 
your  party  is  important  and  you  could  nom- 
inate a  southerner  to  run  for  President  of 
the  United  States? 

Senator  Symington.  I  dont  think  there  is 
a  North-South  division  In  my  party  Only 
once  has  the  South  left  the  party  since  I 
have  be«n  reasonably  active  In  politics  In 
that  case  President  Truman  still  won  the 
nomination  and  the  election  and  I  would 
hope  that  geography  woudn't  play  too  prom- 
inent a  p>art  or  be  a  decisive  matter  In  the 
choosing  of  a  President.  I  would  hope  the 
way  the  world  is  today  that  the  United 
States  as  a  country  wUl  stay  together  and 
that  we  will  pick  the  best  man  for  the  Job 
regardless  of  where  he  lives.  I  think  never 
more  true  was  this  statement  of  Benjamin 
Franklin's  as  we  watch  this  situation,  as 
I  have  noticed  It  over  the  world  In  recent 
weeks:  "If  we  don't  all  hang  together  now 
we   are   going    to   hang  separately  " 

Mr.  Cwhjm.  Wasn't  that  Patrick  Henry? 
Senator  SYMnfOTON.  I   think   It   was  Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 


Mr.  Sptvak.  You  have  said  you  are  not  a 
candidate  for  the  presidential  nomination. 
Would  you  tell  us  whether  you  would  like 
to  be  President  in  1960? 

Senator  Symington  I  certainly  would  like 
to  be  President  in  1960.  I  think  anybody 
in  politics  would  like  to  be  President  In 
1960.  It  Is  going  to  be  a  rou(?h  Job  but  the 
way  things  are  going  now  I  would  hope  we 
could  put  a  brake  and  turn  this  country  on 
the  right  keel  from  the  standpoint  of  mak- 
ing us  strong  so  that  we  cm  stay  free. 

Let  me  emphasize  by  streni^th  I  don't 
mean  Just  physical  strength,  I  mean  all  the 
other  streng^.hs. 

I  believe  the  one  way  that  we  can  assure 
peace  m  the  world  Is  for  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  to  get  together  and  remain 
strong 

Mr.  Sprv\K  Senator.  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  another  question,  which  I  hope  you 
won't  consider  a  too  personal  question,  but 
your  critics  are  saying  that  you  are  all 
things  to  all  men  and  are  able  therefore  to 
get  equally  strong  support  In  groups  In 
sharp  controversy  with  each  other  the 
segregationists  and  the  antl-segregntlonlsts, 
labor  and  capital;  conservatives  and  liberals. 
How  do  you  answer  that  charge  that  has 
been  made  against  you,  and  It  has  been 
made  as  a  charge  against  you? 

Senator  Symington.  First.  Mr  Splvak, 
they  don't  say  It  to  me  and  secondly.  I  know 
of  no  issue  that  I  haven't  voted  on  and 
taken  a  position  on  and  I  think  the  chartre 
Is  totally  unwarranted  My  voting  record 
I  believe  proves  it  and  I  naturally  am  s<jrry 
that  people  say  It.  There  is  no  Justification, 
no  proof  of  any  kind  for  it  I  regret  that 
some  people  have  said  It 

Mr  Spivak  Well.  Senator,  do  you  think 
that  it  Is  necessarily  bad  for  you  tfj  be  en- 
dorsed by  the  ADA  and  to  be  a  favorite  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  for  ex.vmple?  This 
is  for  example  from  H.arpers;  "He  is  at  home 
with  the  AD.A  and  l.s  far  from  unwelcome  at 
the  same  table  at  the  luncheon  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  " 

Another  one  from  the  New  ^y  >rk  Post: 
"He  can  also  apparently  persuade  liberals 
that  he  Is  a  chip  off  the  New  D^al  blo<?k  and 
conservatives  that  he  is  as  solid  as  a  Hoover 
dollar." 

Senator  Symington  One  of  the  last 
things  my  father-in-law  said  to  me  before 
he  died,  and  he  was  a  great  American  as 
well  as  a  great  Senator,  was  that  politics 
was  not  a  science,  it  was  an  art  It  was  the 
art  of  gettine;  along  with  people  I  do  my 
best  to  get  along  with  as  many  people  as  I 
can.  Never  once  has  that  changed  my  con- 
victions on  an  issue 

Mr  Drl'mmond  Senator,  recently  two  po- 
litical people,  Governor  Rockefeller  and 
Senator  Kennedy,  have  made  It  clear  that 
they  simply  wouldnt  consider,  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  vice  presidential  nom- 
ination. I  am  not  going  to  ask  whether 
you  would  accept  the  vice  presidential  nom- 
ination because  I  think  nearly  everyb<xly 
could  know  the  answer. 

What  I  want  to  ask  you  Is,  do  you  think 
that  either  party  ought  to  non  inate  a  vice 
presidential  candidate  who  is  not  qualified 
to  be  the  presidential  nominee '' 

Senatf)r  Symington.  I  do  not. 

Mr  DRt'MMOND  Do  you  think  that  there 
is  much  prospect  that  either  party  will  do 
that^ 

Senator  Symington.  I  would  not.  Mr. 
Drummond  Naturally  as  you  know,  the 
vice  presidential  decision  is  one  that  is 
generally  made,  you  might  say  "at  the  last 
minute" 

On  the  other  hand  I  would  hope  that  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  next 
time  is  a  man  who  is  fully  capable,  the  way 
the  world  Is.  of  being  a  good  President. 

Mr  Brooks  I  think  with  that  future  In 
mind.  Senator,  I  will  have  to  call  a  halt  to 


the  proceedings  I  am  snrry  to  interrupt 
but  I  see  that  our  time  is  up. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Syming- 
ton, for  being  with  us.  We  will  be  back  with 
Meet  the  Press  in  Just  a  moment.  First  this 
message 

The  A.MNOu.NCER  Meet  the  Press  brings 
yi.u  leading  world  flgvires  at  a  time  when 
what  they  s.iy  or  d.j  is  imj)ortant  In  the  news. 

Next  week  only.  Meet  the  Press  will  be 
seen  over  many  of  tiiese  stations  at  one  p m. 
eastern  standard  time  because  of  the  pro 
ball  game  Consult  your  local  TV  UstlnRs 
for  exact  time  in  your  area.  Our  guest  will 
be  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Ezra  Taft 
Benson,  the  most  controversial  member  of 
the  Elsenhower  Cabinet. 

If  you  have  enjoyed  today's  proj^ram.  you 
may  wish  to  receive  a  printed  copy  of  the 
questions  and  answers  In  Just  one  minute. 
we  will  tell  you  how  you  may  get  your 
transcript 

For  a  printed  copy  of  today's  discussion 
send  ten  cents  In  coin  and  a  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope  to  Merkle  Press.  801 
Rhfxle  Island  Avenue.  Northeast.  Washlng- 
U)n    IB.  DC 

And  now  goodby  for  Senator  Stl'abt 
Symington  and  Meet  the  Press. 

M"el  tlie  Press  was  produced  by  LAwrenc* 
E  SpivHk.  directed  by  Frank  Sllngland; 
as-sixlate  producer.  Betty  Cole,  technical 
directrir.  I.e<)n  Chromak.  production  super- 
vl.';Mr    r>)rl8  forwith 

This  is  L,ee   Dayton   speaking. 


Need  for  Revitioo  of  Status  of  Forcei 
TreatMt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 

or     NEW     JCR.SET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVB3 
Wednesday.  January  20,  1960 

Mr  RODINO.  Mr  .Sp^^aker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  requesting  the 
President  to  revise  existing  treaties  to 
preclude  foreign  countrie.s  from  taking 
Jurisdiction  over  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces  stationed  overseas 

This  is  hardly  a  new  proposal  In  the 
Congress  I  personally  have  been  uruing 
this  resolution  since  1955  Two  years 
later  the  Girard  case  came  to  pubhc  at- 
tention and  there  was  renewed  support 
for  a  revision  of  our  policy. 

This  IS  now  1960  Our  boys  are  still 
subject  to  foreign  jurisdiction  under 
treaties  which  have  remained  the  same 
de'^pite  congressional  protest 

I  feel  ver>'  strongly  that  it  is  time  we 
renewed  that  protest.  The  Girard  case, 
which  pointed  up  the  problem  so  dra- 
matically, was  hardly  an  i.solated  Inci- 
dent. The  list  of  less-publicized  exam- 
ples continues 

I  am  reque.stlng  the  Department  of  De- 
fen.se  to  supply  me  with  data  on  the  num- 
ber of  our  servicemen  who  are  currently 
serving  jail  terms  in  foreign  countries. 
and  I  shall  make  that  data  available  as 
soon  as  I  receive  it 

The  reasons  for  my  resolution  have 
been  too  often  described  for  me  to  dis- 
cu.^s  them  in  detail  at  this  time.  It  re- 
mains basically  unfair,  regardless  of  con- 
stitutionality, to  draft  our  young  men  in- 
to military  service  and  then  unceremoni- 
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ou.sly  abandon  them  to  the  vasrarles  of 
foreign  jiiri.sdictions,  which  may  or  may 
not  adhere  to  our  concepts  of  justice  and 
fairplay. 

I  was  personally  familiar  with  a  case 
of  a  yount;  .seiviceman  from  my  district 
who,  sereral  years  ago,  narrowly  escaped 
Bntish  execution  on  e\'idence  which 
turned  out  to  be  not  only  flimsy,  but  in- 
accurate. As  I  said  m  a  statement  at 
that  time,  the  fact  that  this  could  happen 
in  a  judicial  system  so  much  like  ours 
susKests  strongly  what  coud  happen,  and 
d"♦^s  happen,  under  systems  which  are 
far  more  rit^.^imilar. 

Peiliaps  the  »-reate.st  problem  which 
the  .ser\'icpman  who  is  tried  m  a  foreign 
court  mu.'-t  lace  is  the  hosthe  sentiment 
winch  ofK'n  makes  conviction  iiw?vitable. 
Further,  U.ls  conviction,  which  may  be 
based  as  much  on  the  hostile  temper  of 
the  court  as  on  availabk-  evidence,  is  f  re- 
quentJy  the  ba.sis  for  dLscharging  that 
man  from  tlie  service  under  less  than 
honorable  conditions. 

I  feel  vei-y  .strongly  tliat  we  cannot,  in 
all  cxjnscicnce,  permit  this  situation  to 
continue, 

I  do  not  believe  that  these  treaties, 
&s  is  frequently  ailei-'ed,  are  necessary 
to  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  ix)licy  To 
tlie  contrary.  I  f»-el  tiiat  the  pttssions 
which  are  perKxiicaJly  aroused,  when- 
ever a  foreign  coui-t  tries  a  sei-viceman 
accased  of  a  serious  crime,  do  far  more 
to  strain  our  n.)rmal  relations  witl,  our 
allies  thian  would  result  were  these  cases 
turned  over  as  a  routine  matter  to  our 
own  militiij-y  autlionties. 

Aeam.  I  want  to  emphasize  that,  al- 
though ulie  Girard  case  is  a  thing  of  tiie 
past,  tins  issue  is  as  pressing  today  as  it 
was  in  1957.  I  therefore  urge  that  this 
matu-r  be  given  tiie  st-nous  and  iniiuedi- 
ate  attention  it  deserves. 


Putting  in  Your  "2  Cent*  Worth' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

(II     MASSACHTTSriTS 

IN  THE  HOr.'-^E  OF  REPRESENTATH^ES 
Wednrsdxiy.  January  20.  1960 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
privilege  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  ray  colleagues  in  the 
House  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
December  1959-Januar>'  1960  issue  of 
Topics  which  was  authored  by  our  dis- 
tinguished and  beloved  majority  leader, 
the  Honorable  John  W  Mc-Cc'KMAck. 

It  is  a  simple  yet  eloquent  statement 
on  a  subject  which  is  very  close  to  all  of 
us  written  by  one  of  the  most  sincere  and 
splendid  Americans  ever  to  sit  in  this 
Chamber.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  find 
the  following  of  great  interest,  and  I  am 
more  than  happy  to  be  able  to  place  it  in 
the  CoNCRxssioNAL  Record: 

Americans  have  a  way  of  expressing  their 
views  In  down-to-earth,  simple  terms,  and 
one  of  these  phrases  is:  "I  put  In  my  2  cents 
worth." 

Putting  In  our  2  cents  worth,  or  express- 
ing our  individual  opinions,  can  be  vitally 
Important  to  the  future  of  our  country. 


Americans  have  a  God-Implanted  love  of 
free  speech,  but  I  have  observed  during  my 
.s'.Tvioe  in  C"r,eress  thfit  t/:>o  few  of  our  citi- 
zens take  »d\'antage  of  this  privilege  of 
.•ipeakiug  up  on  Oovernment  matters. 

A  reason  may  be  tliat  many  people  believe 
their  Congressuian  does  not  welcome  a  letter 
rir  a  telephone  call  from  a  citizen  who  has  an 
opinion  on  some  past,  pending  or  fut\ire 
matter.  May  I  correct  tills  mistaken  idea  as 
simply  and  as  clearly  as  possible?  E\ery 
Congressman  welcomes  the  opinion  and 
counsel  of  our  citizens  because  his  primary 
Job  is  to  do  Just  that:  represent  our  people 
In  the  Government  of  our  country.  To  do 
this  well,  the  Congressman  must  know  what 
his  people  are  tlimking,  and  tlie  more  upm- 
lons  he  gets  the  better  will  be  his  declsu.r.s. 
Public  opinion  is  a  very  important  factor  in 
a  democracy. 

The  very  basis  of  our  Government  is  built 
around  people.  What  we  call  politico,  elec- 
tions, legislation — «.ll  are  attuned  to  one 
great  determinant,  the  voice  of  the  people  or 
public  opinion. 

The  people  created  America,  and  the  peo- 
ple— you  and  I — must  continue  to  watch 
over  and  Improve  the  country  our  forefatliers 
hullt  and  our  contemporaries  are  building. 
This  Is  our  duty  and  our  greater  obligation. 
As  a  country,  we  decided  long  ago  to  place 
this  responsibility  upon  our  citizens  Free- 
dom for  all  was  the  fruit  of  this  decision,  but 
freed  >m  rames  with  It  the  coPt  of  wide- 
spread citizen  Interest  and  participation  In 
the  aifiilrs  of  Oovernment. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  fulfill  your  duties 
of  active  citizenship,  of  course,  is  to  help 
elect  the  man  or  women  of  your  chf^'ice  to 
public  office.  But  do  not  stop  there.  Let  me 
encourage  you  to  take  the  next  step.  Keep 
the  persons  who  represent  you  in  Govern- 
ment informed  of  your  views  throughout  the 
year.  This  Is  an  equally  Important  respon- 
sibility in  our  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Sometimes  I  think  It  might  be  well  if  we 
erected  a  large  sign  over  Congress  which  con- 
tained this  thought:  Here  the  opinions  of 
&U  Americans  are  heard — and  should  be 
beard — with  equality.  As  a  result,  the  sense 
of  their  proposals  becomes  the  law  of  tii» 
land. 

Or  perhaps  we  should  put  It  in  more  typi- 
cal American  Uuigufige:  Here  your  2  cents 
worth  does  make  a  difference 

John  W   McCormack, 

Member  of  Conffress. 


National  Safety  Council  and  American 
Merchant  Marine  Institute  Honors 
MSTS  Crew  of  USNS  "Pendleton" 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

or    CALITOENI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATUTSS 

Wednesday  January  20.  1960 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  I 
have  sent  to  Admiral  Gauo,  commander. 
Military  Sea  Transportation  Service, 
commending  his  gallant  crew  on  their 
great  .seamanship  durins  the  rescue  of  24 
Japanese  fishermen  who  survived  the 
sinking  of  their  sh:p  a  year  aeo.  I  a].«:o 
Include  the  n.Tmes  of  the  crewmen  who 
reside  in  San  F^-ancisco  and  clippings  de- 
tailing this  great  exploit  in  the  annals  of 
maritime  liistory.     I  am  now  and  always 


have  been  proud  oi  our  MSTS  service 
and  their  brave  oflBcers  and  seamen. 
May  I  ctMumend  to  your  attention  these 

iK'nis : 

Vice  Adm   Rot  A.  Gang, 

VS.  Aat>j/,  Commander  Military  Sea  Trans- 
po-^tation  Senice,  Department  Of  the 
Savv.  Wa-^hinclon,  DC. 

DE.^H  R'^y:  With  the  presentation  cf  the 
National  Safety  Council  and  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  Institute  Special  Award  of 
Me!-it  to  the  skipper  and  crew  of  the  USNS 
PendU'ton,  national  attention  has  once  again 
been  drawn  to  the  magnificent  seamanship 
of  the  men  under  your  oonMnand. 

Tlie  rescue  of  all  24  of  the  Japanest  fish- 
ermen who  survived  the  sinking  of  their 
sampan  Chivo  Maru  a  year  ago  December 
has  already  become  a  legend  of  the  sea  It 
is  rightly  fitting  that  the  National  Safety 
Council  and  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
Institute  should  single  ot»t  Capt.  Hans  C. 
von  Welen  and  his  brave  and  skillful  crew 
lor  this  honor. 

I  wish  I  had  been  back  in  my  hometown 
of  San  Francisco  when  the  award  was  pre- 
sented and  been  able  to  have  taken  part  In 
honoring  the  splendid  seamen  whose  courage 
and  devotion  to  duty  exemplify  the  highest 
standards  of  seamanship  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  Military  Sea  Transportation 
Service. 

John  F    Shkll»t, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Carw  Members  on  Board  USNS  ■'Pikolxton* 

on  December  18.  1958 

present  assignment 

Name  and   address 

Fred  S.  Crowley,  Jr..  radio  ofQcer,  4914 
Casein  Avenue,  San  Francisco.   Pendleton. 

Modesto  L.  Launano.  Carpenter,  639  Ex- 
celsior Avenue.  San  Francisco,  Pendleton 

Enicirlo  A..  Adam,  able  seaman,  6  Porter 
Street   San  Francisco.  Pendleton. 

Archie  F.  Moromisato.  ordinary  seaman, 
1990  tutt.er  Street,  San  Francisco;  RIF  Jan- 
uary 1, 1960. 

Chee  T.  Wong,  ordinary  seamen,  2348  Ma- 
son Street,  San  Francisco:  Pendleton. 

Horn  B.  Pon,  ordinary  seaman.  728  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco:   Pendleton. 

Murray  W.  Jewett,  first  assistant  engi- 
neer. 903  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco;  receiv- 
ing section.^ 

Hugh  L  Morrison,  third  a-sslstanl  engineer, 
121  Yukon  Street.  San  Francisco;  receiving 
section.' 

Shee  H  Yip  fourth  assistant  er^ineer.  1170 
Powell  Street.  San  Francisco:   MiUer. 

Wayne  F.  Wagner,  licenced  Junior  engineer, 
938  Geary  Street.  San  Francisco:   Pendleton. 

Ga,"=per  F.  Perro,  oiler.  576  Geary  Street, 
San  Francisco;  Pendleton. 

Carroll  L  Main,  oiler.  1956  Quesada  Aventie, 
San  Francisco;  Pendleton. 

Djnald  Chew,  oiler.  14<14  Lesvenwarth 
Street,  San  FYanclsco:  Pendleton. 

Aurello  Duoosin,  fireman -watertender. 
654  Capp  Street.  San  Francisco;  receiving 
section.' 

Damian  A.  Agruilar.  fireman -watertender. 
1351  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco;  Pendle- 
ton. 

Cornelir  M  Manay.  wiper,  1503  Soott  Street, 
San  Francisco;  Pendleton. 

Salvador  P.  Gancero.  wiper,  281  Santos 
Street,  San  Francisco;  Patrxck. 

Water  L.  Reed,  second  oook-baker,  235 
Prague  Street    San  Francisco:   Patrick. 

Oornelio  Vlllafuert*.  assistant  cook.  850 
South  Van  Ness  Avenue.  San  FranclBCo;  re- 
tl.-ed  May  31.  1959 

Rofino  C  Forges  messman.  936  Kearny 
Street    San  Francisco;  PendU'ton. 

Cleto  J  Mercado  messman  Poet  Office  Box 
1028,  San  Francisco;  Pendietoik. 


'  Awaiting  reassignment. 
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Donate  H.  VUlco,  utility.  1478  Hudson 
Avenue,  San  Francisco;  Breton. 

Henry  C.  Verano,  utllityman.  Poet  OflSce 
Bex  7073.  San  Pranclaco;  Patrick. 

Manuel  O.  Carreon.  utllityman,  234  Unden 
Street,  San  Pranclaco;  Pendleton. 

George.  Cowans,  utllityman.  1084  McAllis- 
ter Street,  San  Francisco;   Pendleton. 

AoKirr  29  Hoitbs — "Pindliton"  Riscttss  24 
Jap  Fishermen 

In  June  1944,  the  Mandan  Victory  slid 
down  the  ways  to  Join  the  fleet  of  supply 
ships  which  helped  win  the  war  In  the 
Pacific.  Later,  renamed  the  Sgt.  Jack  J. 
Pendleton,  she  worked  for  the  old  Army 
Transportation  Corps,  and  In  January  1950. 
she  joined  MSTS.  Little  of  excitement  or 
special  note  happened  to  her  from  then  until 
last  December  when  she  picked  up  this  mes- 
sage from  Pac : 

"Fishing  boat  Chiyoh  Maru.  148  tons,  25 
crew,  large  hole  In  hull,  flooding  seriously. 
SOS  received.  Poeltlon  17-48  N.,  161-25  E. 
Divert  to  position.  Render  assistance  as 
necessary." 

The  DJS.N.S.  Pendleton  acknowledged  the 
message  and  altered  course  while  her  crew 
made  preparations  for  picking  up  survivors. 
Next  word  from  the  Pendleton  came  28  hours 
later  when  her  new  skipper.  Capt.  Hans  C. 
Von  Welen,  sent  this  message : 

"•  •  •  picked  up  entire  crew  Chiyoh  Maru. 
Twenty-four  members  all  aboard  at  18130Z. 
No  apparent  Injuries.  Men  taken  from  make- 
shift raft.  •  •  ••• 

With  the  24  flshermen  safely  aboard,  the 
U5.N.S.  Pendleton  set  cotirse  for  Guam. 
Their  raft,  which  was  left  adrift,  was  de- 
scribed by  Captain  Von  Welen.  It  consisted, 
he  said,  of  four  oil  drums,  various  wooden 
boxes  and  Qshlng  balls,  held  together  by  a 
flah  net.  It  provided  standing  room  only  and 
rode  the  waves  In  sections.  Once  aboard  the 
Pendleton,  the  Japanese,  who  had  been  adrLTt 
for  29  hours,  luxuriated  In  fresh-wa'ier  show- 
ers and  were  given  cigarettes  and  *o  apiece 
by  fhe  crew. 

At  Guam  the  Pendleton  and  her  crew  re- 
ceived heroes'  welcome,  including  a  Navy 
band  at  dockslde  and  a  25 -foot  banner  hail- 
ing the  rescue. 

Captain  Von  Welen  and  his  crew  received 
ofllclal  accolades  from  COMSTS,  Admiral 
Will;  from  commander  In  chief,  Pacific 
Fleet;  and  from  commander,  Hawaiian  Sea 
Frontier — all  of  whom  sent  dispatches — while 
Rear  Adm.  W.  L.  &dmann,  commander,  naval 
forces,  Marianas,  waited  at  the  dock  In 
Guam  to  greet  them. 


US.  Ship  Rescues  Japan  Ceew  Adeitt 

Yokohama  (Kyodo). — All  24  crew  mem- 
bers of  a  Japanese  tuna  boat,  which  sent  out 
an  S  O  S  Wednesday  southwest  of  Wake 
Island,  were  rescued  Thursday  by  a  U.S. 
military  transport. 

News  of  their  rescue  was  contained  In  a 
report  received  yesterday  by  local  maritime 
safety   authorities  from   Wake   Island. 

The  report  said  the  148-ton  Chiyo  ^faru 
of  Mlsakl.  Kanagawa  Prefecture,  had  been 
abandoned  after  It  sprimg  a  leak. 

Skipper  Kazuyoahi  Tanlguchl  and  the 
crewmen  took  to  a  raft  and  were  picked  up 
about  500  kilometers  (300  miles)  southwest 
of  Wake  at  about  10  40  p.m.  Thursday  by 
the  US.  military  transport  Jack  Pendleton. 

The  rescxied  flshermen  were  reported  to  be 
heading  for  Guam  aboard  the  American 
transport,  one  of  a  number  of  U.S.  and 
Japanese  ships  which  rushed  to  the  aid  of 
the  sinking  boat.  Planes  also  took  part  In 
the  search  for  the  craft. 

MSTS  Ship  Riscuxs  24  Fishermen 

ToKosuKA.  Japan. — The  U.S.  Navy  said 
Friday  a  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service 
cargo    ship    rescued    24    survivors    from    a 


stricken  Japanese  fishing  boat  at  midnight 
Thursday  about  1,800  miles  southeast  of 
Japan. 

The  MSTS  ship  Sgt.  Jack  P.  Pendleton,  a 
modified  attack  cargo  ship,  rushed  to  assist 
the  fishing  boat  Chij,^h-Maru.  Wednesday 
after  the  Japanese  vessel  reported  It  had  a 
hole  In  Its  hull  and  was  fioodlng. 

A  Navy  spokesman  said  word  was  received 
from  the  rescue  ship  that  all  members  of  the 
fishing  boat's  crew  were  rescued,  including 
the   Japanese    skipper. 

The  Navy  spokesman  said  the  brief  rescue 
message  rep<3rted  the  Japanese  vessel  had 
sunk  but  did  not  elaborate  on  how  the  sur- 
vivors managed  Uj  stay  aflimt. 

The  messaeie  quoted  the  Japanese  captain 
as  saying  all  persons  aboard  had  been  saved 
and  that  the  boat  was  lust. 


MSTS  To  Rescite — Japanese  Crew  Saved 

Guam — Twenty-four  crewmen  of  an  ill- 
fated  Japanese  lishlng  boat  rescued  Thurs- 
day by  an  American  cargo  vessel  were  trans- 
ferred at  sea  Sunday  off  Guam  to  another 
fishing  boat  for  return  to  Japan 

The  Japanese  fishermen  had  drifted  29 
hours  on  an  open  raft  with  standing  room 
only  after  sending  an  S  O  S  Wednesday  that 
their  ship,  the  Ch.iyoh  Maru,  was  sinking 

They  were  picked  up  by  the  US  MUltary 
Sea  Transport  Service  cargo  ship  .Sgt  Jack 
J.  Pendleton.  The  Pendleton  rendezvoused 
with  the  Sazamu  .Maru.  a  sister  ship  of  the 
Chiyoh  Maru.  3  miles  off  Apra  Harbor.  Guam 

The  Japajiese  were  transferred  by  Navy 
crash  boat. 

Vice  Adm.  John  M.  Will,  commander  of  the 
MSTS  In  Washington,  described  the  rescue 
its   upholding   the   finest  traditions  at  sea 

Capt.  Hans  C  von  Weien.  the  Pendleton's 
master,  had  high  praise  for  the  Japanese 
iurvlvors. 

He  said  they  had  been  adrift  an  a  make- 
iihlft  8-hy-lO-foot  raft  assembled  from  f...ur 
oU  drunis,  wrxxlen  boxes  and  fishing  fioat 
oalls  held   together  by   fishing   net 

The  survivors  said  the  raft  rode  the  waves 
In  sections. 

The  Japanese  fishermen  to^>k  long  and 
vigorous  showers  aboard  the  Pendleton  and 
were  treated  to  haircuts  by  thp  ships  barber 
The  crew  furnished  them  with  clothing  and 
rubber  sandals. 

Just  before  their  transfer  the  Japanese 
were  given  .|5  and  a  carton  of  cigarettes  each 
as  a  farewell  gift. 

The  Pendleton  received  a  hero's  welcome 
when  It  returned  Ui  Guam  after  the  trans- 
fer Rear  Adm  W  L.  Erdmann.  commander. 
Naval  Forces  Marlannius,  and  the  Navy  band 
were  on  hand  to  greet  the  rescuers. 


[From  the  Japan  Times   Dec  22   1958) 

Crew  Rescx-ed  by   US.  Vjssel  Bo.ards  J.apan 

Ship  Oft  Gi^am 

YoKOsrKA  — Twenty-fo'^  Japanese  flsher- 
men rescued  from  a  makeshift  raft  In  mid- 
Paclflc  by  an  American  naval  craft,  were 
transferred  Sunday  to  a  J.a^xinese  Ashing 
lx>at  off   Guam,   the  US    Navy  reported 

The  survivors,  who  were  aboard  the  Chiyo 
Maru  which  sank  Wednesday  night  350  miles 
west  s<-)uthwest  of  Wake  Island,  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  attack  ship  Sgt  Jack  J.  Pen- 
dleton to  the  No.  7  Sasayama  Maru  3  miles 
c>ff  Apra  Harbor  at  8:30  a.m.  Sunday,  the 
Navy  said. 

The  Sasayama  .\{aru  was  one  of  two  Japa- 
nese fishing  boats  directed  by  Japan'.s  Marl- 
time  Safety  Agency  to  pick  up  the  survivors 
at  a  rendezvous  point  off  Guam.  The  No.  3 
Azurna  Maru  was  also  reported  heading  for 
the   same    place. 

The  Pendleton,  a  US  Navy  attack  cargo 
ship  was  en  route  to  San  Franci.sco  from 
Guam  when  It  received  an  S  O  S  call  Wednes- 
day night.  She  diverted  her  course  and 
picked  up  the  flshermen  some  1  000  miles 
northeast  of   Guam  Tliursday   night 


Tlie  survivors  were  found  adrift  aboard  a 
makeshift  raft  that  consisted  of  four  oil 
drums,  various  wooden  boxes  and  fishing 
glass  balls  securely  enclosed  In  a  fl.shlnt?  net, 
the  Navy  said  They  were  adrift  for  29 
hours 

The  Chiyo  Maru  a  1  481 -ton  tuna  Ashing 
b<»at  fiashed  a  distress  signal  at  6  50  p.m. 
Wetlnesday  and  sank   55  minutes  later. 


Aod-Semitic  Vandalitm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VICTOR  L  ANFUSO 

or    NTW     TORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  20.  1960 

Mr  ANFUSO.  Mr  Speaker,  the  wave 
of  anti-Semitism  which  ha-s  swept  over 
Germany  in  recent  weelcs  i.s  mo.st  deplor- 
able. Perhaps  the  mast  unfortunate 
thing  Is  Its  spread  to  various  lands  in 
Europ>e.  the  Americas  and  elsewhere, 
where  Irrespon.sible  young  people  and 
lunatic  fringe  followers  are  defacing 
.synagogues,  churches,  institutions  and 
private  homes  with  swastikas  and  other 
symbols  of  hatred 

The.se  antl -Jewish  and  antirellgloua 
demonstrations  have  occurred  Ln  various 
places  and  commimities  in  this  country 
and  abroad  where  this  form  of  social 
virulence  has  never  before  been  a  .serious 
factor.  I  have  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  these  demonstrations  have  been 
organized  by  certain  rightist  or  leftist 
elements  for  political  or  other  purposes. 
I  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  they 
are  being  financed  by  certain  elements 
in  Commimist  or  Arab  countries,  or  by 
Nazi  remnants  still  operating  abroad,  as 
Ls  b«nng  suspected  by  many  people. 

One  thing  I  do  know,  and  that  Is:  The 
free  world,  America  included,  has  been 
dealt  a  heavy  blow  in  the  eyes  of  upright, 
liberty-loving  and  peace-loving  people 
everywhere.  In  the  midst  of  a  great 
ideological  struggle,  when  the  nations  of 
the  free  world  are  actually  fighting  for 
freedom  and  survival,  our  attention  is 
diverted  to  acts  of  prejudice  and  intol- 
erance which  only  tend  to  divide  our 
forces  and  to  sap  our  strength.  The 
smearing  of  swastikas  on  houses  of  wor- 
ship is  not  the  path  to  survival  in  the 
struggle  against  communism,  as  some 
blind  fanatics  and  cranks  may  believe. 
but  is  the  road  to  ruin  and  destruction  of 
our  civilization,  our  common  heritage 
and  our  very  freedom. 

Attacks  on  houses  of  worship  are  di- 
rect attacks  upon  freedom  itself  Tho.se 
who  hate  one  religion,  hate  all  religions. 
They  also  hate  everyone  whose  beliefs 
may  difTer  from  theirs,  whose  national 
origin  may  be  different,  whose  color  of 
skin  Is  different,  whase  political  or  social 
views  are  different.  They  prefer  totali- 
tarianism of  one  kind  or  another,  based 
on  hatred  against  all  those  who  disagree 
with  them.  We  fought  World  War  II 
to  eradicate  this  dangerous  concept 
which  brought  so  much  misery  upon  hu- 
manity and  resiilted  in  the  death  of  mil- 
lions of  innocent  people. 

Now,  we  are  witnessing  a  resurgence  of 
these  evil  forces.    If  left  to  pursue  tiieir 
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evil  deeds,  we  shall  sooner  or  later  be 
faced  with  a  new  world  tragedy.  This 
IS  a  warning  which  should  not  be  ig- 
nored. There  is  no  room  m  American 
life  for  these  dement-ed  fanatics  who  It-t 
themselves  become  tools  of  others  who 
seek  to  destroy  us.  Similarly,  there 
should  be  no  room  for  them  in  Germany 
if  the  German  people  and  their  leaders 
are  earnestly  int^^rested  in  casting  their 
lot  with  the  free  world. 

We  should  make  it  clear  to  the  Ger- 
man c>eople  that  we  expect  them  to 
adopt  the  strongest  measures  to  eradi- 
cate these  fanatics.  We  should  also 
make  it  clear  to  them  that  if  there  is  a 
revival  or  resur^ieiice  of  nazism  there, 
they  should  understand  that  the  free 
world,  America  included,  will  be  forced 
to  renounce  its  alliance  and  support  of  a 
German  state  which  tolerates  or  encour- 
ages neo-nazism  in  any  form  At  the 
same  time,  let  u.s  give  the  German  people 
every  assurance  of  support  if  they  show 
a  genuine  desire  and  effort  to  uproot 
anti-Semit  sm  and  those  preaching  big- 
otry and  ir.  tolerance. 


Let's  Help  the  Small  Tobacco  Farmer: 
Statemeitt  of  Representative  Ken 
Hechler  and  Senator  Randolph  Em- 
phasize West  Virginia  Problems 


EXTICNSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

ot      WEJsT     MhCINiA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATERS 
Wednesday,  January  20.  1960 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  there 
are  some  4,500  farmers  in  West  Virfiinia 
who  harvested  tobacco  in  1958  The 
growers  in  our  State  produce  on  a  small 
scale 

My  colleigue  from  the  Fourth  District. 
Represents. tive  Ken  Hechler.  has  most 
of  these  farmers  in  the  area  he  serves — 
and  serves  5o  well. 

It  is  my  privilege,  Mr  President,  to  ask 
permission  to  have  printed  a  recent 
statement  by  Representative  Hechier 
before  the  meeting  within  the  US.  De- 
partment )f  Agriculture,  Tobacco  Divi- 
sion, to  d;scu.ss  the  outlook  for  supply 
and  demar  d  of  burley  tobacco 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  pi'inted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

Lrr's  Help  the   Pm.mj,  Tobacco    Farmer 

(Remarks  of  Hon  Ken  Hechler  Democrat  of 
West  Virginia,  before  the  Tobacco  Division. 
U.S.  Dep.irtment  of  Agriculture,  January 
14.  1960) 

Oentlemtn.  when  I  appeared  before  you 
last  year,  )  urged  the  Tobacco  Division  to 
resist  atteiipts  tn  reduce  qu^^tA-s  in  burley 
tobacco  wi  Ich  would  have  reduced  further 
the  small  .ncomes  earned  by  many  of  the 
Nations  snail  tobacco  farmer^ 

I  was  delighted  that  the  Department  of 
Agrlcultur*  did  indeed  resist  this  unwise 
and  unwarranted  pressure  and  retained  to- 
bacco allot ments  for  the  1959  crop  year  at 
their  1958  levels. 

The  vlsliile  proof  that  your  decision  was  a 
wise  one  Is  contained  In  the  project.ed  figures 


for  the  1959-60  marketing  year,  which  show 
that  total  supply — Instead  of  Increasing  dis- 
astrously, £16  some  feared — actually  has  de- 
clined In  the  pa8t  year  from  about  1,750 
million  pounds  to  an  estimated  1,735  million 
pounds  I  also  understand  that  disappear- 
ance win  show  an  Increase  this  year  which, 
based  on  a  reasonable  projection  of  existing 
mfirket  trends,  may  be  In  the  nelghborhocKl 
of  12  million  pounds,  or  from  515  million 
poimds  In  1958-59  to  possibly  526  to  528 
million  In  1959-60. 

This  Is  ample  evidence  to  me  that  tobacco. 
under  the  wise  guidance  of  your  DlvL^ion 
and  the  cooperative  spirit  of  the  growers. 
remains  our  most  Intelligently  marketed 
crop 

I  believe  both  the  farmers  and  the  policy- 
makers In  the  Tobacco  Division  deserve  ti^e 
commendation  of  all  citizens 

Now  I  would  like  to  speak  for  a  moment 
on  the  1960  crop  year  and  the  manner  In 
which  It  relates  to  my  district,  which  lies 
In  the  Ohio  'Valley  and  embraces  the  major 
tobacco-growing  area  of  the  State  of  West 
Virginia.  In  fact,  4.191  of  the  4.565  tobacco 
allotments  In  West  'Virginia — or  more  than 
91  percent,  are  In  the  Fourth  District,  which 
borders  the  Ohio  River 

These  4,565  farmers  in  West  Virginia 
harvested  only  2,211  acres  of  tobacco  in 
1958.  The  small  size  of  the  average  quota 
la  obvious — it  amounts  to  only  forty-eight 
one  hundredths  of  an  acre.  All  West  Vir- 
ginia growers  are  raising  tobacco  on  a  very 
small  scale. 

I  would  like  to  bring  you  up  to  date  on  a 
few  additional  facte  about  the  State  of  West 
Virginia. 

The  State's  unemployment  continues  high, 
and  the  rate  of  unemployment  is  the  highest 
In  tlie  Nation  Nearly  one  out  of  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  work  force  Is  unemployed  And 
there  Is  no  relief  In  sight  for  the  depressed 
condition  of    the  State's  economy 

Many  of  the  quota-holders  In  West  Vir- 
ginia have.  In  the  past,  held  part-time  or 
full-time  Jobs,  with  the  Income  from  their 
farms  supplementing  these  earnlnes  Today, 
many  of  these  farmers  have  lost  outside  em- 
ployment. There  simply  are  no  Jobs  to  be 
had.  and  they  are  attempting  to  subsist  en- 
tirely on  the  pitifully  small  Income  from 
tobacco  farming. 

For  many  of  these  farmers,  the  cash  In- 
come from  tobacco  often  provides  the  only 
dollars  they  see  during  an  entire  year. 
It  Ls  their  only  cash  crop.  Therefore,  I 
cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  Impor- 
tance of  this  crop  to  these  small  land- 
holders It  frequently  marks  the  difference 
between  proud,  self-sufficient  living  and  the 
dependence  upon  public  assistance  funds  to 
keep   body   and   soul   together. 

The  economic  situation  In  West  Virginia 
has  Improved  only  slightly  since  I  reported 
to  you  in  January  1959  Therefore,  It  Is  still 
Just  as  urgent  that  the  small  farmer  be 
given  every  reasonable  protection  under  the 
law. 

I  would  also  like  to  suggest  that  some  con- 
sideration be  given  to  trying  to  Increase 
quotas  for  small  tobacco  farmers  In  areas 
which  the  Department  of  Labor  rules  as 
"chronically  depressed  areas,"  with  persist- 
ently high  rates  of  unemployment. 

Last  year  I  was  happy  to  support  a  tobacco 
bill  which  retained  the  principle  of  quotas 
and  marketing  supports  but  corrected  a  flaw 
which  has  developed  In  the  modernized  par- 
ity formula.  Tills  was  a  step  to  preserve  and 
protect  our  export  markets  for  tobacco,  and 
I  voted  for  It  because  I  knew  that  tobacco 
farmers  all  over  the  Nation — in  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  responsible  citizenship 
which  has  characterized  their  statesmanlike 
attitude  to  the  tobacco  problem  for  many 
years — would  be  behind  me  in  this  fight. 

Unfortunately  this  bill,  like  many  other 
good  measures   In    1959,  met  with   a  poorly 


explained  and  unjustified  Presidential  veto. 
Now  I  have  been  advised  that  a  compro- 
mise measure  has  been  evolved  and  again 
will  be  offered  to  the  Congress.  It  is  my 
hope  that  an  effective  and  workable  tobacco 
bill  can   be  enacted   Into   law  this   year. 

Legislation  is  not  the  only  Item  on  the 
tobacco  horizon  at  this  tune.  I  have  been 
advii^ed  that  there  Is  a  move  under  way  to 
request  a  general  raising  of  tobacco  allot- 
ments for  the   1960  growing  season 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  matter  of  Increas- 
ing tobacco  quotas  must  be  approached  with 
greatest  caution  This  should  not  become  a 
political  football  for  profitable  kicking 
around  during  an  election  year — with  the 
tobacco  farmer  left  to  reap  the  horrible  con- 
sequences after  November  8 

The  tobacco  farmer  does  not  want  to  sell 
his  long-range.  efJective  program  down  the 
river  for  a  few  short-range  benefits,  and  I 
recommend  that  any  decisions,  to  alter  the 
allotment  structure  in  any  way  be  made 
with  this  thought  firmly  in  mind. 

But  I  believe  tiiat  the  time  has  come  to 
raise  quotas  for  those  small  tobacco  farm- 
ers now  growing  less  than  six-tenths  of  an 
acre.  There  is  ample  authority  for  such 
preferred  and  just  treatment  under  the  law. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  specifically 
granted  such  authority,  in  fact. 

May  I  cite  section  "313(Cl  of  the  Agricul- 
ture .^djvistment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 
which  provides: 

"The  Secretary  shall  pro\ide  •  •  •  for 
the  allotment  not  in  excess  of  the  national 
marketing  quota  •  •  •  for  further  Increase 
of  allotments  to  small  farmers  " 

I  hope  that  under  the  terms  of  this  section 
of  the  law  which  governs  tobacco  growing 
and  marketing  that  the  Dl\'1sion  could  pro- 
vide some  relief  for  the  strugeUng  small 
farmer  I  further  respectfully  submit  that 
such  a  form.ula  could  be  Instrumented  with- 
out creating  undue  hardship  upon  the  larger 
farmer  and  without  exceeding  the  provisions 
of  section  313i  c  > . 

May  I  propose  for  your  consideration  the 
following  program; 

For  each  farmer  presently  assigned  an  al- 
lotment of  less  than  0.2  of  1  acre,  an  In- 
crease of  a  flat  0.2  additional  acreage  shall  be 
granted. 

For  farmers  now  growing  from  0.21  to  0.3 
of  an  acre,  a  sliding  scale  of  Increases  not 
lees  tl-ian  0  15  acre  but  not  In  excess  of  0.2 
acre  shall  be  granted. 

For  farmers  with  allotments  from  0.31  to 
0  4.  an  Increase  not  less  than  0  1  and  not  In 
excess  of  15  shall  be  granted,  again  on  a  slid- 
ing scale  dependent  on  previous  acreage. 

For  farmers  with  allotments  from  0  41  to 
5  acres  an  increase  not  less  than  0  06  acre 
and  not  in  excess  of  0  1  shall  be  granted  on 
the  s.-\me   slid'.ne   scale. 

For  all  farmers  with  allotments  of  mc«-e 
than  0.5  acre,  a  flat  increase  of  10  percent  of 
the  1959  allotment. 

This  would  be  a  workable  plan,  within  the 
framework  of  a  10  percent  Increase  which  I 
understand  may  be  under  active  considera- 
tion \*-ithln  the  Division. 

This  would  be  an  altogether  reasonable 
formula  which  would  not  deny  deserved  In- 
creases to  the  larger  farmer,  would  not  up- 
set the  marketing  and  supp>ort  program,  and 
would  provide  benefits  where  they  are  most 
needed. 

In  addition,  it  would  not  even  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  utilize  the  full  5 
percent  benefit  provision  contained  in 
section    313(c). 

Under  my  formula,  slightly  less  than  S.5 
percent  of  the  total  national  marketing 
quota  would  be  set  aside  to  benefit  the 
small  farmer. 

If  a  10  percent  Increase  should  be  feas- 
ible, this  would  mean  that  the  present  mar- 
keting quota  of  about  310,000  would  rise  to 
about  341,000  acres. 
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Now.  If  the  Secretary  iboiild  chooee  to 
utilise  only  seren-tanths  aC  the  5  pflrcent 
"Increaaa  of  allotments  to  smjUl  farras"  pro- 
vided under  the  law.  this  3.6  percent  increaaa 
would  provide  for  the  distribution  of  an 
additional  11.935  acres  in  Increased  allot- 
ments. 

Sharing  in  this  increase  wo\ild  he  35.000 
fanners  across  the  Nation  who  now  hold  al- 
lotments of  OJ  acre  or  lets.  A  flat  0^  In- 
crease would  add  5.000  acres  to  their  present 
production  of  only  3.005  acres. 

The  13.700  farmers  now  raising  from  0.21 
to  OJi  acre  could  add  2,408  acres  to  their 
present  prodiictlon  total  of  3.425.  under  the 
formula  I  have  outlined  here.  The  14.100 
farmers  now  raising  4.933  acres  would  In- 
crease their  prodxjction  by  1,763  acres.  This 
la  the  number  of  farmers  with  allotments 
ranging  from  0.31  to  0.4  acre. 

The  27.900  farmers  with  0.41  to  0.5  acre 
would  add  2.093  acres  to  the  12,555  acres 
they  now  grow. 

And  how  much  would  this  increase  the 
national  marketing  quota? 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  it  would  amount 
to  a  total  increase  of  11.264  acres — less  than 
800  acres  of  the  11.935  acres  which  would  be 
provided  for  the  small  farmer  if  the  Secre- 
tary will  use  the  authorization  of  section 
313 fc^  to  Increase  allotments  for  small  farm- 
ers not  5,  but  only  3.5  percent. 

I  flrmly  am  convinced  that  in  this  way 
allotment  Increases  could  be  apportioned 
among  farmers  who  need  them  most.  Every 
dollar  added  to  their  income  would  go 
toward  providing  a  more  stable  way  of  life 
for  them — and  coincldentally  would  be 
pumped  inmiediately  bade  into  the  Nation's 
economy  as  the  purchasing  power  of  tbeee 
deserving  farmers  increases. 

This  would  be  a  humanitarian  approach 
to  the  problem,  and  would  render  tt.p  maxi- 
mum good  for  the  largest  number  of  pef>ple. 
This,  I  believe,  should  be  the  underlying 
motive  and  governing  factor  if  it  is  deemed 
possible  to  Increase  1960  quotas. 

The  tobacco  farmer  wants  these  Ircreases. 
If  they  can  be  granted  without  damaging 
the  program  which  has  proved  the  most  suc- 
ceasfiil  and  effective  of  an  otherwise  dismal 
farm  administration. 

They  want  to  Increase  production  and  earn 
more  dollars,  but  they  do  not  want  to  re- 
turn to  the  roller-coaster  days  of  tobacco 
marketing,  when  a  year  of  boom  was  fol- 
lowed by  several  of  Inevitable  but.  The 
present  program  was  an  outgrowtJi  of  the 
problems  raised  by  this  damaging  cycle. 
and  the  tobacco  farmer  is  determiiied  that 
it  shall  never  return  again. 

The  tob6u;co  farmers  of  West  Virarlnla 
have  shown  their  patriotism  by  their  record. 
They  have  stood  with  other  farmers  in  de- 
fendmg  amd  protec'.i.-ig  their  pnj«?ram  even 
when  it  meant  drastic  redaction  of  their  al- 
lotments in  the  face  of  falling  markets  a 
few  years  ago. 

Ck)naequentiy.  the  tobacco  industry  today 
Is  sound.  Export;  markets  apparently  are 
weathering  a  serious  storm  and  have  risen 
about  30  percent  over  1958.  Dlsapoearance 
Is  increasing  and  we  all  hope  that  Its  steady 
upward  curve  will  continue. 

It  is  most  heartening  that  a.n  Inrrpase  ap- 
pears to  be  Justifled  this  year  or  in  tLe  near 
future.    For  this  I  am  truly  thankful. 

We  must,  at  all  costs,  preser.e  the  tobacco 
program  which  tias  been  proven  so  effective. 
If  it  does  prove  feasible  to  raise  quotas 
for  1960.  we  should  consider  it  only  a  mat- 
ter of  simple  Justice  to  distribute  the  major 
portion  of  this  increase  among  the  small 
allotment  holders  who  depend  so  strongly 
upon  tobacco  to  ];»wlde  them  with  iiles 
necessities. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
further  consent  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Rxcorq  correspond- 
ence between  Director  Joe  R.  Williams 


and  myself  In  reference  to  the  subject  of 
Repreaentative  HxcHLxa's  address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RscotD,  as  follows: 

U.3.    DKPABTMXNT    of    AOWCTrLTUKE, 

CoacMODrrr  Bthbijlizatioh  Sniviai, 

Tobacco  Division  . 
Washington,  DC.   December  18,  1959. 
Hon.  JENiriNaa  Ramdou>h, 

U.S.  Senate. 

DxAs  Sknatob  RAifDOLm:  A  meeting  will 
be  held  at  9  15  ajn.,  e.s.t..  on  Thursday  Jan- 
uary 14.  1960.  in  the  Jefferson  Auduonum. 
South  Building,  US.  Department  of  .\grlcul- 
ture.  Washl.'iizton.  DC  .  to  d;?cii.=s  t.-.--  -Mpply 
and  demand  outlook  for  buriey  tobacco  and 
to  obtain  views  and  reconunendatu.ns  on  tlie 
amount  of  the  1960  nailoi.ai  marketing 
quota. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  any  conimer  ts 
which  you  may  wish  to  give  us  either  by 
letter  or  telephone  or  to  have  you  attend  the 
meeting. 

Si  racer  el  y  yours. 

Job  K.  Woxjams.  Director. 


Buxurr  ToBArro  SrppLv  Airo  DEM.\jn) 

SrruATioN 
The  carryover  of  buriey  tobacco  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1959.  beginning  of  the  current  mar- 
keting year.  t..talea  l.i38  mllilon  pounds, 
farm  sales  weight  basis.  This  repres«»uted 
a  <:lerTp:uie  of  about  50  million  jx>uuds.  or 
about  4  percent,  from  a  year  earlier. 

The  1959  crop  of  buriey  tobacco  was  esti- 
mated as  of  December  1.  1959,  to  b*  600 
million  pounds,  about  35  million  pounds,  or 
7  percent,  larger  than  the  1^58  crop. 

The  total  supply  of  buriey  tobacco  (I.e.. 
carry  /'.er  plus  estimated  prc-ductlon)  for  the 
current  marketin,?  year  is  1.736  million 
p^mnda.  down  15  million  pounds  from  a 
year  ago.  For  the  hfth  successive  year,  the 
total  supply  has  declined  The  total  reduc- 
tion from  the  1354  55  peak  supply  of  1,866 
million  pounds  has  been  130  million  pounds, 
or  7  percent.  At  the  current  level  of  dis- 
appearance, the  present  supply  Is  sufficient 
for  a  duration  of  about  3  4  years,  while  a  sup- 
ply of  about  2.8  years'  duration  is  considered 
normal  under  the  formula  contained  In  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1S3S.  as 
amended. 

Domestic  consumption  of  buriey  tobacco 
duriME;  the  marketing  year  ending  September 
30,  1959.  was  480  million  pounds,  a  gain  of 
about  6  million  pounds,  or  ll-i  percent,  over 
the  previous  year. 

Exports  of  buriey  tobacco  during  the  mar- 
keting year  ending  September  30,  1959.  to- 
taled about  35  million  pounds,  farm  weight. 
This  was  a  gain  of  about  7  million  pounds 
:  rom  the  level  of  the  past  2  years,  but  about 
'he  same  as  during  the  1955-56  marketing 
year  For  the  calendar  year  1959,  buriey  ex- 
]>ons  are  running  al>out  1  percent  below  the 
bame  period  of  last  year. 

It  is  estimated  that  cigarette  production 
during  the  calendar  year  1959  will  reach  an 
filltlme  high  of  about  488  billion,  or  3  8  per- 
cent more  than  In  1958  and  12  percent  more 
than  the  previous  high  of  1952.  The  quan- 
tity of  domestic  tobacco  uUllzed  In  ciga- 
rettes has  gained  little  in  the  last  few  years 
despite  this  substantial  Increase  In  the  num- 
ler  or  cigarettes  manufactu.-ed 

It  is  estimate]  that  the  productlc^i  of 
smr.kln?  tobacco  during  the  calendar  year 
1959  will  total  about  73  million  pounds, 
about  3  million  pounds,  or  nearly  4  per- 
cent, less  than  In  1958.  The  production  of 
chewing  tobacco  In  1959  is  expected  to  be 
about  l',i  million  poimds,  or  2  percent,  less 
than  in  1958. 

US.   Department   of   AcEicxn.TT.fRK, 
Tobacco  Division,  C^S. 
Decembek   1959. 


Jaxtakt   13,   1960. 
Mr    Jot  R.  Wnxi.Msa, 

DirertoT,  TotHurm  Division,  Community  Sta- 
hilization  Service,  Depttrtment  of  Agri- 
rvlture.    Waah-ington.   DC. 

Dkak  Mr.  WnxjAkts:  Thanks  very  much  for 
your  letter  and  the  enclosed  analysis  of  the 
tobacco  supply  and  demand  situation.  Tlie 
comprehensive  etatisUcs  included  are  infor- 
mative  and   helpful. 

To  my  regret,  prevlou.^  commitments  will 
prevent  my  attendance  at  your  meeting  but 
I  iji't-  ifite  the  opportunity  to  express  my 
views  concerning  the  tuttacco  program  for 
I960 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Tobacco  Division 
of  the  Oommodity  Si  ibilizjitlon  Service  for 
maintaining  stable  gruwiiig  and  marketing 
conditions  in  the  tobacco  industry  during  the 
past  yeer.  I  shall  hope  that  thl.i  stability 
can  be  maintained  thrmiehout  1960  In  illo- 
catlng  quotas  for  the  present  year.  It  is  my 
oplnlcm  that  special  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  small  tobacori  fam:ier  whtjse  allot- 
ment is  lees  than  half  an  acre,  and  I  respect- 
fully urge  your  Division  to  titke  this  action. 
There  Is  ample  authority  for  such  action 
tmder  section  313(c)  of  the  Agriculture  Ad- 
Justnaent  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

There  are  thousands  of  small  tobacco  farm- 
ers in  our  State  of  West  Virginia  whose  aver- 
age allotment  is  only  0  48  of  an  acre.  Mivny 
of  them  depend  on  tobacco  as  their  only  ca^n 
crop  and  an  acreage  Increase  would  be  of 
genuine  assistance  to  them.  This  »<ljust- 
ment  would  be  particularly  im;>ortant  be- 
cause of  the  areas  of  unemployment  in  our 
State  vrtiich  algnlflcantly  affect  Its  economy. 

I  would  not,  however,  ad\-ocate  any  Increa-se 
wiUch  woiUd  Impair  the  tobacco  program  ad- 
ministered by  your  Division.  If  it  Is  feasible 
to  grant  increases  for  this  year.  I  strongly 
recommend  that  they  be  distributed  to  the 
small  farmer,  Including  the  constituents 
which  I  am  prlvUeged  to  represent. 

With  kind  regards  and  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

JxNNTNc.s  Randolph. 


An  Eaitfrn  Big  City  CoQgT-estman  Looks 
at  Resource  Development 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  E.  SANTANGELO 

OF    NEW    YOr.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRFSENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  20.  1960 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  19  I  had  the  privilege  of  .speak- 
ing? before  the  E3ectric  Consumers  In- 
formation Committee  at  the  Hotel  Wil- 
lard  in  Washington,  DC.  I  am  thankful 
to  Jack  Curran,  a  member  of  the  ECTC 
executive  committee,  who  extended  to  me 
an  Invitation  to  participate  in  a  lunch- 
eon session  of  a  lei?lslative  work.shop  with 
people  from  all  over  the  United  Ftates 
who  are  interested  in  the  problem  of 
power  and  our  natural  resource.s.  Mr. 
John  Edelman,  legL"^lative  representative 
of  the  Textile  Workers,  was  the  chair- 
man. 

The  subject  of  my  talk  was  "An  Ea.st- 
ern  Big  City  Congressman  L>ooks  at  Re- 
source Development."  In  view  of  the 
erroneous  impression  that  a  conflict  ex- 
ists between  the  interests  of  the  farm 
people  and  the  city  dwellers.  I  believe 
that  my  talk  might  eliminate  some  of  the 
erroneous  impressions  held  by  many 
people. 
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I  found  tie  question  and  answer  period 
after  the  speech  very  stimulating  and  the 
comments  reaffirmed  my  deep-rooted 
feeling  tha  whether  we  live  on  the  farras 
or  dwell  in  the  cities  that  we  are  Amer- 
icans all  and  that  our  natural  resources 
have  been  i?ranted  to  us  for  the  benefit 
of  all  mankind,  and  not  for  the  ag- 
grandizem<  nt  of  power  by  a  monolithic 
state  or  fcr  the  financial  benefit  of  a 
select  few. 

The  text  of  my  speech  follows: 
Speech  or  ('oncrtssmav   Altrfd  E    SAhrTAN- 

oiax)  BsFOiE  Elkttuc  Conscmdis  Informa- 
tion     COHMITTTE,      TrXSDAY,      JaNUAET      19, 

1960 

Mr  Chairman,  Mr  Ellis,  Jack  Curran, 
members  of  the  Electric  C<»nEumer8  Infor- 
mation Cocimlt*ee,  and  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  havi'  been  asked  t<Klay  to  speak  to 
you  on  the  subject  of  how  "An  Elastern.  Big 
City  Congressman  Iyx)ks  at  Resource  Devel- 
opment "  1  am  happy  to  participate  in  this 
workshop  px>gram. 

When  on;  talks  about  resource  develop- 
ment, a  person,  whether  he  comes  from  tiie 
city,  such  8s  I,  or  from  the  farm  belt,  one 
Immediately  thinks  of  natural  resources, 
farms,  fores'js,  ft&h  and  wildlife,  minerals  and 
sources  of  energy  Some  city  dwellers  think 
of  hunting  Ashing,  and  swimming  The 
thought  that  comes  to  me,  and  which  is 
sometimes  C'verlooked.  is  the  world's  ereat^st 
natural  resource — its  population  Tliis  is  so 
whether  it  5e  where  p<:ipuiatlon  is  exploding 
or  where  it  is  controlled  by  natural  or  arti- 
ficial meauii.  When  I  talked  of  natural  re- 
sources, I  mean  both  groups — the  animate 
and  the  Inanimate  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween then 

As  a  hiuaan  belnc  and  as  a  Catholic,  I 
believe  In  the  dignity  of  the  individual  and 
in  his  Inh-rent  worth.  Just  as  I  believe 
governmenis  are  created  for  the  protection  of 
the  indlvlcual  and  the  development  of  a 
splritiial,  economic  and  political  being,  so  do 
I  believe  that  our  natural  resources  have 
been  pl.-icec  on  earth  for  the  benefit  of  all 
peoples,  all  human  beings,  and  not  for  the 
aggrandiyenent  of  power  of  a  state  or  the 
financial  benefit  of  a  select  few. 

I  am  not  a  hedonist  who  believes  that 
pleasure  Is  the  primary  objective  of  life  or 
summum  tonum.  but  sometimes  when  we 
attend  conrresslonal  parties,  labor  luncii- 
eons.  or  ho  ise  parties,  one  can  validly  draw 
the  lnferen:e  that  the  guests  t>e!leve  in  the 
mammalian  philosophy — live  for  today  for 
there  is  no  tomorrow 

As  a  merit>er  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee n  Agriculture.  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  think  about  the  soil,  the  trees,  our 
streams,  electric  power,  and  their  use,  their 
development  and  their  preservation  I  have 
been  extreniely  interested  in  these  resources 
because  I  know  that  they  affect  my  life,  my 
constituency,  and  my  Nation 

We  all  know  that  no  nation  Is  any 
stronger  thin  its  resources  p)ermlt  It  to  be. 
Because  America  has  been  fortunate  in  the 
blessings  ol  nature  bestowed  up<jn  it  in  the 
Bliape  of  a  1  varieties  of  natural  resources 
we  have  become  strong.  We  have  attained 
our  preeml;ient  position  in  the  world  today 
l>ecause  we  have  had  the  energy,  the  in- 
genuity, an  1  the  purpose  with  which  to  con- 
vert natural  resources  i:.  their  mf-.ny  aspects 
to  useful  p-oducts.  In  the  process,  we  have 
t>een  shamifully  prodigal  as  well  as  admir- 
ably efBciei  t.  Some  nations  liave  not  been 
blessed  wi  h  nature's  bounty  and  conse- 
quently lock  to  us  with  pitiful  glances  for 
help  or  with  green  eyes  In  envy. 

Of  all  t  le  natural  resources  needed  to 
8upf)ort  even  so  complex  an  Industrial  struc- 
ture and  sophisticated  a  society  as  curs  Is 
today,  there  are  only  a  very  few  which  we 
do  not  p>os(es8  in  some  quantity.    Those  few 


which  we  may  need  we  liave,  of  course,  been 
able  to  secure  elsewhere  by  exchange  for 
others  of  which  we  have  a  surplus  or  for 
products  made  from  them.  And  so  we  have 
our  exports  and  imports  and  our  trade  agree- 
ments. 

The  first  of  the  natural  resources  we  come 
t^)  is  wat4>r  Certain  elementary  facts  must 
be  rec  :>gnized  Water  Is  vital  to  every  form 
of  life.  We  have  a  fixed  or  finite  quantity  of 
water  in  this  world.  Some  have  too  much 
for  their  needs,  such  as  Siam.  Panama,  and 
other  countries  in  the  Far  East,  which  I  have 
had  the  extreme  pleasure  of  visiting  within 
the  past  several  mrinths.  Other  areas  have 
too  little,  such  as  Hong  Kong,  where  run- 
ning water  is  useKi  only  for  several  hours  a 
day,  or  in  parts  of  southern  Italy,  which  suf- 
fers from  the  lack  of  water.  Certain  areas 
which  have  sufficient  for  their  needs,  do  not 
have  It  at  the  time  when  they  need  it  So 
for  them,  it  Is  a  problem  of  storage  and  use 
in  time  of  need.  Then  It  becomes  a  matter 
of  distribution  We  have  seen  such  conserva- 
tion in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  in  the  far  West 
at  the  Columbia  River,  or  at  the  Wil£on 
Dam 

I  understand  that  Russia  is  developing  the 
largest  water  dam  in  the  world  which  will 
provide  electric  power  and  irrigation.  Tliis 
damslte  is  located  at  Bratsk  north  of  Lake 
Baikal  on  the  Angara  River,  and  when  com- 
pleted will  be  more  than  40  times  as  large 
as  our  largest  reservoir  at  HiX)ver  Dam.  We 
almost  had  a  war  becau.se  the  present  ad- 
ministration withdrew  lt«  support  to  Egypt 
in  the  building  of  the  Aswan  Dam.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  that  Formosa  with  the  help 
of  our  Government  is  building  the  first  mul- 
tipurp>ose  water  resources  development  un- 
dertaken by  the  Republic  of  China  as  part 
of  an  overall  program  to  make  Chiang  Kai- 
shek's  country  self -sufficient  Its  purposes 
are  irrigation  power,  flood  control,  and  pub- 
lic water  supply. 

Some  areas  have  suflRctent  for  their  needs, 
but  people  in  the  use  of  It  pollute,  con- 
taminate, or  waste  it,  so  that  others  cannot 
use  It  sufficiently  or  profitabiy  Riding 
across  the  14th  Street  Brldee  In  Washington 
over  the  Potomac  River,  you  will  see  this 
river  being  contammated  by  Industrial  use- 
age  and  those  who  live  downstream  are  de- 
nied a  proper  use 

Water  serves  mankind  in  many  ways.  It 
helps  provide  food  from  the  soil  or  from 
gravel  as  I  saw  in  the  hydrop>onic  systems  in 
Japan  It  turns  the  turbines  which  furnish 
hydroelectric  power  and  provides  cheap  elec- 
tricity, as  in  the  hills  of  Puerto  Rico  where 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  has 
broiight  light  to  darkness  and  bearable  living 
conditions  to  the  denizens  of  the  hills. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  I  did  not 
know  what  the  words  "Rural  Electrification 
Administration"  meant,  and  1  had  no  con- 
ception of  the  kind  of  work  It  was  accom- 
plishing or  the  scope  of  its  activities  The 
Iirst  real  understanding  I  had  of  the  REA's 
accomplishments  was  during  my  visit  to 
Puerto  Rico  where  I  met  Clyde  Eilis  and 
participated  in  a  week's  seminar  conducted 
by  the  Puerto  Rican  Water  Resources  Au- 
thority. I  traveled  into  the  hills  and  in- 
spected the  ix)werpjant6  and  saw  with  my 
own  eyes  the  wires  leading  to  the  siiacks 
and  hovels  which  some  of  the  Puerto  liicans 
call  their  homes  In  some  instances  the  cost 
of  the  installation  of  the  electricity  was 
greater  than  the  value  of  these  homes  More 
than  50.000  families  enjoyed  for  the  first 
time  the  use  of  electricity  and  the  darkness 
of  the  hills  was  illuminated  Refrigeration, 
preservation  of  food,  electrical  appliances, 
and  modern  conveniences  were  theirs  for  the 
asking  by  reason  of  the  inspiration  of  a  far- 
sighted  Governor,  Munoz-Marin.  Without 
tiie  REA  loans  at  2 -percent  Interest,  these 
people  would  have  remained  In  darkness, 
relegated  to  misery  Their  health  and  their 
way  of  life  were  greatly  improved. 


Today  we  see  an  administration  seeking 
to  raise  the  interest  rates  to  be  paid  by  the 
REA  from  2  percent  to  the  going  rate  of  in- 
terest paid  by  Government  bonds.  This 
means  that  the  rate  of  interest  would  reach 
5  percent  and  higher.  This  means  that 
backward  areas  could  not  avail  themselves  of 
the  great  cpportunlties  afforded  by  a  program 
initiated  under  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
which  has  brou^-ht  electricity  to  98  i>ercent 
of  the  farm  families  throughout  the  United 
States  and  telephones  to  90  percent  of  the 
people  on  the  farms. 

I.  for  one.  will  oppose  a  program  which 
will  grant  S'j  percent  additional  Interest  to 
financial  Institutions  to  the  detriment  of  the 
pe\')ple  and  the  destruction  of  one  of  the 
greatest  programs  our  country  has  ever 
adopted 

Water  serves  as  drink  for  man  or  beast, 
either  In  its  pure  state  sf  H.O  or  in  Its 
mixed  state  as  in  hooch  It  also  has  less 
utilitarian  purposes,  such  as  perhaps  for 
sartorial  perfection  as  In  washing  and  bath- 
ing or  as  a  locus  near  the  sands,  attracting 
either  a  sunburn  or  the  opposite  sex. 

As  dependent  as  we  are  upon  water  then, 
we  must  learn  to  keep  our  demands  within 
the  available  gallonage  which  is  not  Infinite. 
As  'we  approach  the  absolute  limits  we  must 
learn  to  utilize  it  in  the  most  efficient  man- 
ner possible. 

Wlierever  possible  It  must  be  used  over  and 
over.  The  same  water  that  generates  hydro- 
electric power  can  i>e  used  again.  None  is 
lost  in  the  process.  'Wherever  possible  arid 
lands  lying  waste  and  unproductive  should 
t>e  given  an  opportunity  to  produce  food  and 
other  products  of  the  land.  This  will  t>ecome 
more  and  more  necessary  as  our  population 
continues  to  grow 

Since  the  finite  limits  of  water  are  known, 
at  least  in  approximation,  it  Is  up  to  someone 
to  take  the  lead  in  seeing  that  the  available 
supply  is  most  efficiently  utilized.  That 
someone  could  very  well  be  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. By  that  I  do  not  necessarily  mean 
that  every  drop  should  t)e  nationalized  and 
every  bucketful!  be  doled  out  by  a  more  or 
less  benevolent  Federal  Government  upon 
sufficient  justification  by  potential  con- 
sumers or  users,  I  do  mean  that  it  would 
probably  be  a  good  thing  that  the  utmost 
protection  be  given  to  the  Nation's  water- 
sheds, that  soil  erosion  be  eliminated  insofar 
as  possible,  that  water  pollution  be  pre- 
vented, or  corrected  when  it  occurs  un- 
avoidably. 

I  mean  that  potential  hydroelectric  jxiwer 
Bites  should  be  determined  and  the  right  to 
develop  them  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
can  do  so  at  the  least  cost,  most  ^efficiently 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  most  people  If 
these  potential  power  sites  are  located  where 
no  one  can  or  wants  to  undertake  the  Job 
the  Federal  Government  mieht  undertake 
them.  Not.  however,  unless  there  is  at  least 
a  pot-ential  need  for  them. 

As  we  well  know,  it  would  be  a  wasteful 
practice  to  bulid  large  power  dams  Just  for 
power.  It  is  also  possible  to  upset  the 
nattiral  regime  of  a  stream  and  disorganize 
the  economies  of  communities  downstream 
dependent  upon  the  water  about  to  t>e  Im- 
pounded for  domestic  and  industrial  use. 
and  possibly  irrigation  The  modem-day 
multiple-purpose  planning  for  a  coordinated 
development  for  all  purposes  is  infinitely 
more  desirable. 

Yesterday  our  President  forwarded  to  tiie 
Congress  his  budget  message.  In  it  he 
recommended  tl. 938. 000  to  be  spent  in  fiscal 
year  1961  for  natural  resources,  more  than 
has  been  spent  for  this  purpose  in  any  pre- 
vious year. 

We  have  before  Congress,  apart  from  his 
recommendations,  a  measure  which  would 
establish  a  Council  of  Natural  Resources  and 
Conservation  Advisers  The  purpose  of  this 
council    is    to   studv    the   current   status    of 
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nAtnral  reaource  ooDaerration  and  develop- 
ment and  to  develop.  In  terms  of  national 
poUcy  for  the  President  and  the  Congresa. 
a  program  which  wUl  beat  meet  the  human, 
eeooomlc.  and  National  defenao  require- 
ments of  the  Natloc  and  tht-  enhancement 
of  the  National  heritage  for  futiire  genera- 
tions. 

A  truly  com]»'ebenslve  program  should  en- 
oompaas,  each  in  Ita  proper  relatlon*hlp  to 
the  other  and  to  the  whole  program,  all 
natural  resources.  These  would  Include 
soil,  water.  Umber,  grazing  land,  flaherles, 
minMiUs,  wildlife  and,  not  to  be  neglected  at 
all  costs,  recreational,  scenic,  and  scientific 
vaiues.  The  assistance  and  cooperation  of 
all  responsible  parties  should  be  enlisted. 
Thla  I  think  should  Include  Industry,  agrl- 
culttu^,  government  on  all  levels  as  well  as 
Individuals.  Only  thus  coiild  the  Interests 
ot  all  citizens  be  given  the  proper  considera- 
tion.    That  Is  the  democratic  way. 

It  would  be  well  to  have  a  central  clear- 
inghouse of  Information  concerning  the  cur- 
rent status  of  our  storehouse  of  natures 
bounty.  We  shoxild  know  erf  what  plans 
there  may  be  for  Its  conservation,  develop- 
ment, and  utilization.  If  there  are  danger- 
oxis  trends  apparent,  steps  may  be  taken  In 
time  to  arrest  them.  If  there  are  forseen 
shortages  developing,  steps  may  be  taken  to 
bead  them  off. 

As  a  member  of  the  Agricultinre  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  ApproprlaUons  Committee  of 
the  Hoiise  of  Representatives,  I  am  acutely 
aware  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  Rural 
Klectrlflcatlon  Administration.  I  believe 
that  Bon^  erf  my  listeners  may  have  some 
smell  Interest  In  that  program.  That  gov- 
ernmental undertaking  is  Illustrative  of  the 
good  that  can  be  accomplished  by  the  Gov- 
ernment when  others  cannot  or  will  not  un- 
dertake the  Job. 

Several  other  measiu-es  which  protect  our 
resoiirces  are  such  projects  as  the  T\\.  B.jn- 
nevllle  Power  Administration,  marketing 
system.  In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  other  Fed- 
eral power  projects  In  various  sections  of 
the  country  and  the  rural  electrification 
program.  They  have  stimulated  higher  con- 
sumption of  power  at  low  wholesale  ratea. 
The  results  erf  this  policy,  which  has  its  roots 
in  the  Reclamation  Act  amendments  of  1906. 
have  not  only  aided  the  ultimate  power  con- 
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The  very  Reverend  Omelan  Mitzik, 
rector,  St.  Mary's  Ukrainian  Orthodox 
Church.  Chester,  Pa.,  offered  the  foUow- 
ing  prayer: 

Almighty  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  the  Prince  of  Peace,  we 
heartily  thank  Thee  for  the  precious 
heritage  of  the  life  we  share  and  love 
In  this  land. 

We  humbly  beseech  Thee  so  to  gruide 
and  bless  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Senate  here  assembled, 
and  all  others  in  authority,  that  justice 
and  truth,  peace  and  freedom,  may  be 
established  among  us  and  all  p)eople. 

We  thank  Thee.  O  Lord,  for  the  Presi- 
dential proclamation  of  the  "Captive 
Nations  Week,"  enacted  by  you  the  U.S. 
Congress,  which  ever  reminds  both  the 
free  and  the  enslaved  that  our  Nation 
Is  ever  the  champion  of  the  persecuted 
and  oppressed. 

We  pray  and  humbly  beseech  Thee  to 
grant  unto  the  people  of  Ukraine  that 
they  may  soon  regain  their  Uberties  of 


rumer  In  the  regions  affected,  but  have  had 
an  effect  toward  decreasing  power  rates  Ln 
areas  not  In  the  watershed  effected  by  the 
project  even  In  large  cities.  (This  Is  the 
FDA.  yardstick  of  public  power  against 
which  to  measure  rates  of  private  utilities.) 
For  example,  the  1958  average  sinuaal  do- 
mestic use  of  electricity  In  the  TV  A  region 
was  7,800  kilowatt-hours,  about  double  tlie 
national  flgiare.  The  cost  per  kilowatt -hoTir 
of  power  among  TV  A  distributors  is  about  60 
percent  of  the  averace  f  jr  the  Nation.  As  a 
result  the  purchase  of  electrical  appliances  In 
the  home  and  on  the  farm  in  the  TVA  Is  the 
highest  In  the  Nation. 

Since  1945  citizens  of  this  region  have 
purchased  »2  5  billion  worth  of  appliances 
and  the  same  Is  true  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west although  adequate  statistics  are  not 
available.  Rural  electric  cooperatives,  more 
than  900  In  number  throughout  thp  duntry, 
form  a  $1  billion  annual  market  for  20-odd 
household  electrical  appliances.  These  data 
were  obtained  from  a  study  conducted  by  the 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Ass<jci- 
atlon  In  1959  It  Is  obvious  that  U.'*-c  ^'t 
pow?r  contributed  to  Increasing  u.sage  which 
in  turn  contributed  to  purchase  of  more 
electrical  appliances  which  help  keep  Indus- 
tries pnxluclng  goods  and  workers  employed. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  natir^nal  lnu?r- 
est.  I,  as  a  big  city  Congressman,  approve 
of  the  role  that  has  been  played  during 
World  War  II.  during  the  Korean  crisis  and 
by  the  TVA  and  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration in  supplying  power  for  defense  dur- 
ing the  present  program  of  protecting  the 
United  States  aealast  aggression.  Aluminum 
for  the  planes  that  helped  to  defeat  the  axis 
In  World  War  II  was  produced  by  Industries 
located  In  the  TVA  and  on  the  Columbia. 
Only  In  those  areas  were  there  suppl!<»s  of 
low-cost  pxjwpr  available  for  the  process  of 
aluminum  and  other  electro-pr-x-ess  Indus- 
tries lrr.p<irtant  to  the  war  effort.  As  of 
now.  more  than  half  of  TVA  total  p<jwer 
production  goes  to  service  the  .Atf)mic  Enf-rgy 
Commission's  facilities  In  that  area  A  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  power  genera *ed  by 
the  Columbia  River  Basin  dams  Is  used  to 
service  the  AEC  facihUes  at  Hanford.  Wash. 

The  success  of  the  programs  that  have 
been  here  described  have  stimulated  areas 
elsewh-re  to  !o..k.  at  their  res<^^urcea  srua- 
tlon.  particularly  In  the  eastern  part  of  the 


country  where  I  live.  In  relation  to  meeting 
the  problems  of  water  pollution  abatement, 
water  supply  navigation,  and  other  uses  of 
rivers. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters,  which  en- 
J'^vs  re^pectabUtty  In  the  East,  and  perhaps 
is  in  dlsfav'.r  in  Louisiana,  has  set  up  as  Its 
goal  the  conservation  of  natural  resoiirces 
ajid  the  elimination  of  fxjllutlon.  Whatever 
success  they  might  achieve,  of  one  thing  you 
can  t)e  sure — that  with  such  support,  wc  will 
find  this  topic  kept  alive  and  legislators  In- 
formed of  Its  need  and  Its  Importance. 

I.  for  one.  have  supported  the  rural  eler- 
trlflcatlon  program  with  vigor  because  I  see 
Its  benefits  and  I  recognize  that  all  In  our 
country,  whetl.er  It  be  on  the  farm  or  In  the 
city,  have  common  Interrsts  I  have  sup- 
ported with  pleasure  the  expansion  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority's  Jurisdiction  be- 
cause I  believe  that  the  people  of  that  area 
are  entitled  to  cheap  power  and  a  right  to 
receive  the  benefits  which  hydroelectric 
power  provides  for  the  residents  in  the  area. 
If  we  In  the  city  support  programs  which 
farmers  feel  are  their  private  domain,  wo 
do  BO  because  we  recognize  their  intimate 
relationship  with  us.  We,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  high  hopes  and  confidence  that 
the  farmer  be  aware  of  and  sympathetic  to 
the  problems  which  we  rilffdwellers  fare 
in  our  urban  centers.  Newspaper  reporters 
call  this  mutual  assistance — "I  scratch  your 
back;  you  scratch  my  back  theory  of 
politics." 

Our  problems  in  the  city  are  legion.  We 
desperately  need  decent  housing,  and  we 
would  like  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air  which  the 
farmers  receive  In  their  dally  lives.  We 
clamor  f')r  minimum  wa^es  because  we  feel 
that  we  should  have  the  wherewithal  to  pur- 
rha.se  the  necessities  of  life  and  obtain  those 
fo'xla  which  we  cannot  abstract  from  the 
sou  If  we  recognize  that  we  are  our 
brothers'  keepers  and  that  there  is  no  class 
warfare  between  the  farmer  and  the  city 
dweller.  If  we  appreciate  that  education  Is 
the  common  concern  of  all,  that  decent  hold- 
ing, good  health,  are  rights  of  mankind,  then 
we  have  recognized  the  truth  which  has 
come  down  from  all  religions  When  we  rec- 
ognize that  truth,  that  Nature's  bounty  were 
planned  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  then  we 
can  live  as  human  beings  and  be  proud  of 
our  way  of  life. 


old.  and  once  again  unfurl  their  flags, 
and  fly  them  gloriously  In  freedom  and 
hberation  from  the  yoke  of  en.slavement. 
Let  Thy  spirit  enter  Into  our  hearts 
and  minds  to  inspire  u.s  to  rededicate 
ourselves  anew  on  this  January  day  to 
the  glorious  cause  of  justice,  freedom, 
and  peace  for  all  people.  Cheer  with 
hope  all  distressed  peoples.  Grant 
health  and  strength  to  our  leaders. 
Help  us  to  labor  abundantly  for  freedom 
and  peace  In  the  name  of  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 


C  MMTTTEE  MFETING  DURINa 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr,  Mansfikld.  and  by 
uminimous  consent,  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  .Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  re<ruest  of  Mr.  Mansfizid,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day. January  20,  1960.  was  dispensed 
with. 


LIMITATION  OP  DEBATE  DLTUNQ 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  Pre.sident,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual  morn- 
ing hour  for  the  introduction  of  bills  and 
the  tran.^action  of  routine  business.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  .statements 
in  connection  therewith  be  limited  to  3 
mmutt's. 

The?  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ol>- 
Jection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  armounced  that  the  House 
had  returned  to  the  Senate,  In  compli- 
ance with  its  request,  the  bill  (S.  1282) 
relating  to  acreage  allotments  for  Durum 
wheat. 


CRASHES  IN  TirE  AIR— DEATH  OP 
.--ON  AND  DAUGHTER-IN-LAW  OF 
SENATOR  CAPEHART 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  stark 
tragedy  at'ain  has  hit  the  family  of  one 
of  the  Members  of   the  Senate.     Early 
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this  morning.  In  a  plane  crash  at  Mon- 
tego  Ba/,  in  Jamaica,  Thomas  Cape- 
hart  and  his  wife,  Nancy,  the  son  and 
d.\ught^:'-in-law  of  our  dear  friend  and 
able  coUeRRue,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Capehapt),  were  killed. 

Mr.  Piesident.  the  hearts  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  their  families  go 
out  now  to  Senator  Capehart  and  Mrs. 
Capehart  and  their  four  grandchildren, 
as  was  elso  the  case  not  long  ago  when 
the  senior  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken  I  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansai  I  Mr.  McClellanI  also  suffered 
tragic  loss 

Mr.  Piesident.  I  merely  bespeak  for  all 
of  us  the  deep  feeling  of  sympathy  which 
is  sharec  by  each  one  of  us. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks rrade  by  the  distinguished  acting 
minority  leader,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Calif om  a  (Mr.  Kuchel],  about  the 
passing  of  the  son  of  Senator  Capehart. 
I  know  that  it  is  a  great  blow  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana,  not 
only  because  it  takes  away  from  him  a 
loved  one.  but  also  because  this  newest 
tragedy  .'.eems  to  fit  into  a  pattern  at  the 
present  :ime  of  airplane  crashes  which 
have  talien  the  lives  of  so  many  good 
people  ill  different  parts  of  the  world. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I,  too,  and  all  other 
Member;  of  the  Senate.  I  am  sure,  join 
In  expressing  our  deep  condolences  and 
sympathy  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
on  his  t«  rrible  loss. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  .  oin  the  able  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia in  expressing  deep  regret  to  the 
family  cf  our  colleague  and  friend,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart], a:  his  tragic  loss. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr  President,  I  rise 
with  a  heavy  heart  today.  The  news  of 
airline  crashes  about  which  we  have  all 
read  and  heard  so  often  in  recent  days 
has  strurk  close  to  all  of  us. 

Today  Tom  Capehart.  son  of  my  dis- 
tlnguish'Ki  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Indiana,  lost  his  life  in  the  crash 
of  an  /jnerican-built  airplane  in  the 
Caribbef.n  area.  Young  Mrs  Capehart 
also  was  killed  n.nd  so  was  one  of  In- 
diana s  leading  food  processors,  John  H, 
Marhoefir.  In  addition  the  dead  in- 
cluded riy  good  friend  and  prominent 
civic  leixler.  David  L.  Krupsaw.  past 
chalrma  1  of  the  Arlington  County,  Va., 
Board  of  Commissioners. 

To  my  colleaETUP  and  to  his  family  and 
to  the  V  arhoefer  family  and  the  Krup- 
saw fan  ily,  I  extend  my  deepest  and 
most  sir  cere  condolences.  When  Mrs. 
Hartke  i.nd  I  heard  the  tragic  news  of 
Tom  Capeharts  death  in  this  new  air- 
line cra.-^h,  our  whole  home  was  indeed 
saddenec  More  Americans  had  met  un- 
expected and  tragic  death  in  the  air. 

At  this  moment,  on  the  news  wire 
comes  r.ews  from  Kansas  City  that 
another  lirliner  is  in  trouble.  This  is  a 
Trans  vVorld  Airlines  Constellation. 
The  last    eport  is: 

Officers  at  the  Olathe,  Kansas,  Naval  Air 
Station,  sjuthwest  of  the  city,  were  making 
preparations  for  an  emergency  landing. 

It  was  at  the  naval  station  that  a  TWA 
plane  made  an  emergency  landing  a  year 
ago  with  113  persons  aboard.    Its  landing  gear 


faUed  to  lock  down  and  the  plane  landed  on 
It*  belly  on  a  foam-covered  runway.  No  one 
wa.s  Injured. 

TWA  officials  went  to  the  naval  station  to 
assist  In  preparations  for  a  poesllle  emer- 
gency landing,  tentatively  set  for  11  a.m. 
central  standard  time. 

The.se  and  similar  news  items,  Mr. 
President,  have  struck  terror  in  the 
hearts  of  many  Americans. 

We  have  been  accustomed  since  the 
advent  of  sputnik  to  second  place  in 
space  exploration.  We  have  become  ac- 
customed to  second  place  in  military 
power. 

Mu-st  we  also  beccwne  accustomed  to 
second  rate  airline  safety?  Will  we  take 
our  new  fear  of  airplanes  and  let  it 
slowly  build  into  a  cynicism?  Will  we 
soon  say  "So,  what?  It  is  just  another 
of  those  things?"  Is  terror  in  the  air  to 
be  the  accepted  concept  for  America  in 
the  sixties? 

I  wonder,  Mr.  President,  if  we  have 
become  so  accustomed  to  national  de- 
feat, so  accustomed  to  cheating,  so  ac- 
customed to  rigging,  so  accustomed  to 
moral  decay  that  we  simply  accept  re- 
laxed airline  safety  as  a  matter  of  course. 
I  wonder  whether  we  are  developing  a 
national  "ho  hum"  attitude? 

It  is  true.  Mr.  President,  that  in  terms 
of  passenger  miles  our  commercial 
safety  record  has  been  good  and  remains 
good.  But  it  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
bad.  Besides,  we  must  strive  for  a 
record  of  no  passenger  deaths. 

Last  year  in  this  country  we  counted 
257  airline  passenger  deaths.  We  are  off 
to  a  worse  record  in  this  new  year. 

We  recognize  that  some  of  the  deaths 
appefiir  to  have  been  caused  by  deUberate 
malice  beyond  the  control  of  the  airlines. 
We  recognize  that  many  Americans  die 
on  the  highways.  But  on  the  highways 
most  people  feel  they  hold  their  own  fate 
a  bit  more  in  their  own  hands.  And. 
none  of  us  wants  the  airways  to  beccwne 
the  death  traps  that  our  highways  have 
become.  We  do  not  want  the  threat  of 
death  on  the  highways  to  become  the 
threat  of  death  on  the  airways. 

There  have  been  suggestions  that  air- 
ports are  inadequate,  that  more  rigid 
weather  restrictions  should  be  enforced, 
that  safety  inspections  should  be  more 
frequent  and  more  rigorous,  that  crews 
should  have  better  traimng  and  more 
examinations. 

All  of  these  are  being  considered  by  our 
own  a\iation  subcommittee,  under  the 
able  and  zealous  leadership  of  my  dis- 
tinguished co'.ieague.  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  MonroneyI.  For  this 
we  should,  and  do,  commend  them. 

But  where  is  the  administration  and 
the  leadership  that  the  people  are  crj'ing 
for?  Why  does  not  the  administration 
determine  why  it  is  that  the  Military-  Air 
Transport  Service  was  able  last  year  to 
operate  what  has  been  called  the  world's 
largest  airline  without  a  single  fatality, 
while  our  national  record  was  worsening? 
Will  the  administration  check  with  the 
many  airlines  of  this  country  who  also 
have  posted  perfect  safety  records.  Will 
the  administration  check  into  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Federal  A'viation  Agency  and 
on  safety  regulations  and  their  enforce- 
ment.     Perhaps      the      administration 


should  consider  halting  all  air  travel  for 
a  few  days  for  an  exhaustive  check. 
In  this  I  am  sure  the  carefully  operated 

airlines  will  cooperate  as  will  representa- 
tives of  airline  employees.  I  am  sure  the 
airplane  manufacturers  will  cooperate. 

The  careful  airlines  suffer  with  the 
careless.  The  innocent  suffer  \rlth  the 
guilty.  Americans  die.  Their  families 
suffer  the  loss  of  loved  ones.  American 
pride  suffers. 

I  feel  certain.  Mr.  President,  that  my 
colleagues  would  join  me  in  saying  that 
bettering  our  air  safety  record  now  would 
be  the  greatest  memorial  we  could  pro- 
yide  for  the  loss  of  the  son  and  daughter- 
in-law  of  our  distinguished  colleague. 
It  would  be  a  living  memorial  in  which  all 
Americans  could  share  in  saving  loved 
ones,  in  peace  of  mind,  and  in  restoration 
of  our  sagging  national  pride. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  HARTKE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  com- 
pliment the  Senator  for  his  statement, 
to  which  I  have  hstened  with  the  great- 
est attention.  I  think  it  Is  a  splendid, 
statesmanlike,  and  very  honorable  and 
characteristic  statement  for  the  Senator. 
There  is  no  better  memorial  we  could 
erect  to  Senator  Capeh.art's  son,  Tom, 
than  to  take  precautions  to  see  that 
other  lives  are  not  lost  uselessly.  Some- 
times this  is  inevitable  and  there  Is  noth- 
ing we  can  do  about  it,  but  I  am  con- 
fident, as  the  Senator  is  confident,  that 
stricter  measures  •will  bring  about  the 
saving  of  lives. 

It  will  require  some  money  to  tighten 
up  the  airports  and  provide  better  facili- 
ties. We  must  spend  it.  We  Americans 
do  not  believe  in  putting  money  above 
lives. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  giving  me  this 
opportunity  to  join  with  him  in  the  fine 
and  high-minded  expression  he  has  just 
made,  which  has  an  appeal  to  the  ooun- 
tr>-'s  conscience,  to  which  ap>peal  I  shall 
do  my  utmost  to  respond,  as  one  Sena- 
tor, and  to  which  I  feel  all  of  us  will 
endeavor  to  respond  in  the  way  the  Sen- 
ator has  described. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  the  fine  com.pliment 
he  has  paid  me.  I  have  worked  with 
him  in  connection  with  many  other  mat- 
ters, and  I  know  that  he  s[>ea]Lfi  from 
the  heart. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  as- 
sociated with  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Indiana, 
but  it  is  with  the  deepest  of  sadness  that 
we  learn  of  the  death  of  the  son  of  our 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana. I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
ext^'nd  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana. Mrs.  Capehart.  and  other  members 
of  the  family  my  deepest  sympathy  at 
their  great  loss. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I,  too,  wish  to  com- 
mend the  junior  Senator  from  Indiana 
for  the  remarks  he  has  made  on  this 
occasion.    We  were  all  greatly  shocked 
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when  we  heard  the  news  about  the  crash 
of  the  plane  and  the  death  of  the  son 
and  daughter-in-law  of  the  senior  Sena- 
Xac  iTQsn  Indiana. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  working 
closely  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Indiana  ever  since  I  first  came  to  the 
Senate.  He  and  I  have  been  members 
of  the  Housing  Subcommittee.  When 
the  Republicans  controlled  the  Senate, 
he  was  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
When  the  Democrats  controlled,  I  was 
the  chairman.  He  is  now  the  ranking 
minority  member.  We  have  had  very 
close  association. 

I  have  often  said  that  I  have  found 
the  senior  Senator  from  Indiana  to  be  a 
man  who  is  easy  to  work  with,  and  one 
who  is  completely  dependable.  It  is  a 
terrific  biirden  that  has  come  to  hun  and 
Mrs.  Capehart  at  this  time,  and  I  cer- 
tainly join  in  extending  expressions  of 
sympathy  to  both  the  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Capehart.  as  well  as  other  members  of 
their  family. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  join  in  expressing 
deep  sympathy  to  our  colleague  over  this 
shocking  incident.  There  is  very  little 
one  can  say  at  a  time  like  this,  but  I 
know  that  Homer  Capehart  and  his  wife 
and  family  will  be  in  our  thoughts  and 
prayers. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Our  colleague  from 
Indiana  brings  to  our  attention  the  sad 
news  in  connection  with  the  accident 
under  discussion.  Sometimes  when  these 
events  come  close  to  us  and  to  our  loved 
ones — in  this  case  involving  the  son  and 
daughter-in-law  of  one  of  our  col- 
leagues— we  are  perhaps  conscious  of  an 
impact  which  we  might  not  otherwise 
feel.  Senator  and  Mrs.  Capehart  have 
been  cherished  friends  for  many  years. 
Mrs.  Randolph  joins  with  me  in  sharmg 
their  sorrow. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Indiana  will 
find  it  possible  to  include  in  his  remarks, 
if  he  does  not  object,  a  statement  made 
last  night  by  Bryson  Rash  over  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  System.  He  dis- 
cussed, as  he  often  does,  an  analytical 
subject  in  coruiection  with  a  news  item 
of  current  interest.  I  believe  that  Bry- 
son Rash  placed  in  perspective  .some  of 
the  problems  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  so  emphatically  called  our 
attention. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  shall  certainly  be 
glad  to  do  as  the  Senator  has  requested. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr  President. 
as  one  who  came  into  this  body  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Indiana  Mr  Cape- 
hart] and  as  one  who  has  had  friendship 
with  him  over  the  years,  I  wish  to  add 
my  brief  word  of  sympathy  and  under- 
standing in  connection  with  the  great 
loss  which  has  come  to  him  this  morn- 
ing, because  of  the  death  of  a  son  and 
a  daughter-in-law.  The  son  was  first 
known  to  me  a  number  of  years  ago. 
when  I  was  in  Indiana. 

The  tragedy  our  beloved  colleague  has 
suffered  is  even  greater.  Mr.  President, 


because  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator's 
four  lovely  grandchildren  have  now  lost 
their  parents. 

Certainly  Senator  Capehart  has  the 
deep  sympathy  of  each  one  of  us,  Mr. 
President;  and  particularly  does  our  be- 
loved colleague  have  my  very  deep  sym- 
pathy, inasmuch  as  I,  too.  lost  a  son 
some  years  ago.  and  I  have  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  how  Senator  Capehart 
f  eeLs  at  this  time. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Ere. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

Repobt  or  Rltial  Ei.Ecminc.*TioN 

Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
tran.smlttlng.  pursuant  to  law.  a  rep<5rt  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration,  for  the  fiscal  year  1959 
(with  an  accompanying  repcjrt  i ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Agriculture  and   Forestry. 

Report  on   F*kderal  Contributions 
Program 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director,  Office 
of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  Federal  contribu- 
tions for  the  quarter  ended  December  31, 
1959  <wlth  an  accompanying  report),  tfj  the 
Committee  on  .Armed  Services. 

Ame.vdmcnt  or  Act  Rfx.attng  to  Certain 
AtJTHORrTT  or   Department  or  Statt: 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  profKised  legislation 
to  ajnend  the  act  of  August  1.  1956  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  certain  basic  aut.horlty  for 
the  Department  of  State"  (With  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Report  on  Disposal  of  Foretcn  Exce.s.s 
Propektt,  At<imic  Energy  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Genera!  Manager.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  Washington.  DC  .  re- 
p>ort;ng.  pursuant  to  law  on  foreign  excess 
property  disposed  of  during  the  fiscal  year 
1959.  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operatloris 

Settlement     or     Claim     or     Baltimore     & 
Ohio   Railroad  Co 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  rep'Ttlng,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
payment  of  $4  566  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  Co  .  Baltimore.  Md  .  In  full  settle- 
ment of  Its  claim  for  damage  to  bridge  8-A. 
Marley  Neck  branch,  Baltimore.  Md  .  sus- 
tained on  March  13,  1959.  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Report    on    Claims    roa    Damage    Caused    bt 
Vessels  or  the  Coast  Guard 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  payment  of  claims  for  damage 
occasioned  by  vessels  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
during  the  period  January  1  through  De- 
cember 31.  1959  I  with  an  accompanying  re- 
port): to  the  Com.mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  on  Positions  Pilled  in  Certain 
Grades  or  Classification  Act  of  1949 
A  letter  from  the  Administrative  Assistant 
Secretary.  Department  of  Agriculture,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  on  positions  filled 
under  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  In  grades 
GS-16,  GS-17.  and  GS-18  ^wlth  accompany- 
ing papers),  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fl.ce  and  Civil  Service. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc  ,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  pre.sented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

A  lett«r.  In  the  nature  of  %,  memorial, 
from  Pedro  J  Martinez,  of  Vega  Baja,  P  R., 
remonstrating  against  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  Juan  Sanches  de  Jeaus  aa 
Postmaster  of  Vega  BaJa,  PR  ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  QUEENS  COUNTY 
COMMITTEE.  INC,  THE  AMERI- 
CAN   LEGION,    NEW    YORK 

Mr  JAVrrS  Mr  President,  I  a-sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  two  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Queens  County  Committee.  Inc  ,  of 
the  American  Legion.  E>epartment  of 
New  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  US  P(36t  Office  has  been  ham- 
pered by  restrictions  to  curb  obecene  matter 
sent  through  the  malls:    and 

Whereas  there  Is  a  strong  need  for  legUla- 
tlon  to  stem  the  tide  of  filth  to  prevent  de- 
linquency and  destruction  of  the  moral,  men- 
tal,   and    physical    health    of    our    country: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  That  the  Queens  County  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Legion,  Department 
of  New  York,  adopt  this  resolution,  to  ap- 
prove and  support  H  R  7379.  an  act  to 
amend  the  act  of  July  27,  1956.  with  respect 
to  the  detention  of  mall  for  temporary  pe- 
riods In  the  public  interest,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and  HR.  8496.  a  bill  to  strength- 
en the  criminal  penalties  for  the  mailing. 
Importing,  or  transporting  of  obscene  mat- 
ter, both  Introduced  by  Representative 
Kattirtn  E  Granahan  Member  of  Congress: 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  this  resoluUon  be  for- 
warded through  channels  for  adoption  by  the 
department  of  New  York,  and  national  body; 
and  be  It  further 

Retolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Senator  Javits  and  Senator  Kf-ating, 
and  to  Congressman  Delanet,  Congressman 
HoLTZMAN,  Congressman  Bosch,  and  Con- 
gressman Halpern.  and  Representative 
Kathrtn  E  Granahan,  chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Operations. 
Thomas  .Strai-ss.ser, 
Chairman,  Resolutions  Committee, 


Whereas  the  standards  of  decency  and 
morality  In  the  commercial  field  have  been 
reduced  to  a  new  low:  and 

Whereas  the  character  of  our  youth  and 
the  welfare  of  our  country  are  of  an  Im- 
portant concern  not  only  to  parents  but  to 
all  citizens  as  well;  and 

Whereas  each  State  should  have  the  rleht 
to  decide,  on  the  btisla  of  Its  own  public 
policy,  questions  of  decency  and  morality. 
and  to  enact  legislation  with  respect  thereto, 
and  not  be  abridged:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Queens  County  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Legion,  Department 
of  New  York,  adopt  this  resolution  to  ap- 
prove and  support  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
116,  which  proposes  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion, relating  to  the  right  of  a  State  to  enact 
legislation  on  the  basis  of  Its  own  public 
policy  on  questions  of  decency  and  morality; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  this  resolution  be  forwarded 
through  channels  for  adoption  by  depart- 
ment of  New  York  and  the  national  body; 
and  be  It  further 
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.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
tiator  Eastland,  chairman  of  the 
jimittee  on  the  Judiciary;  Senator 
enator  Javits,  Congressman  Dela- 
-efesman  Holtzman,  Congressman 
Congressman  Halpern. 

Thomas  Straussner, 
Armxin,  Resolutions  Cornmittee. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  fo; lowing  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  liYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on   Finance    without  nmendment- 

H  R.  458f  .  An  act  to  amend  section  4021 
of  the  Int<  rnal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (Rept. 
No    1033). 

By  Mr.  IiYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  j'''inance,  with  an  ameiidment ; 

HR  615£  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  C  )de  of  19,54  to  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion certal  1  nonprofit  corporations  or  asso- 
ciations organized  after  August  81,  1951 
(Rept   No.  1034) . 

By  Mr  .31BLE.  from  the  C-«nmlttee  on 
the  Dlstrlc;  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment: 

8  Con  R**.  82  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
tending the  Joint  Committee  on  Washington 
Metropolitan  Problems  (Rept.  No  1035  i;  and, 
under  the  rule,  relerred  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Rules  aid  Administration 

By  Mr  MAGNCSO.V,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  with 
an  amendment: 

8.  Res.  1.'43.  Resrjlutlon  authorizing  the 
Oommlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce to  Investigate  certain  matters  within 
Its  Jurisdiction:  and.  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
minL-^tratlon. 

S.  Res.  244  Resolution  providing  for  a 
study  of  trsui.«ipiJi-taUon  p>ollcies  In  the  United 
States;  and.  ui.der  Uie  rule,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 


REPORT  FJ^nTTToED  "CERTAIN  OR- 
GANIZED FRAUDrLP:NT  SCHEMES 
OPERATING  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES'    "S    REPT    NO.  1032) 

Mr  MrCLELLAN.  Mr  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 43.  86th  Conere.'w,  1st  session.  I  .sub- 
mit a  report  made  by  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  en- 
titled "Certain  Organized  Fraudulent 
Schemes  Operating  In  the  United 
States,"  which  I  ask  may  be  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  rei>ort 
will  be  received  and  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELIAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
a  pre.ss  release,  which  I  have  issued  to- 
day, in  connrrtion  with  this  report,  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  beint^  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Press  Rfxease  Prom  Senate  Pirmantnt  Sttb- 
COMMITTFE  ON  Innestigattons,  U  S   Se.vate 
Senator  John  L    McClei.lan.  Democrat,  of 
Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Permanent 
Subcommittee   on   Investigations,   stated: 

"Public  hearings  were  held  by  the  Senate 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations. 
under  the  acting  chalrmariship  of  Senator 
Henrt  M  Jackson.  In  connection  with  Sen- 
ate bin  550,  which  was  Introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Karl  E  Mitndt.  cr>«ipnnsored  by  me. 
These    hearings    were     held     to    determine 


whether  existing  Federal  fratid  statutes  were 
adequate  to  mpe  with  a  vicious  racket  In- 
voivine  bu.s;i.eKs  opjxwtunltles  by  whlcli 
some  70  Arms  In  the  United  States  had  been 
fleeclnp  snaUl  businessmen,  who  wished  to 
sell  their  businesses,  of  an  estimated  S25  to 
$30  million  annually 

•'These  hearings  showed  that  In  addition 
to  this  ]>artlcu!ar  fraud,  there  were  many 
types  of  schemes  In  operation  throughout  the 
United  States,  which  were  defrauding  citi- 
zens of  millions  of  dollars.  One  of  the  largest 
of  these  Involved  loans  to  smsUl  buslr.essmen 
who  need  funds  to  continue  operating. 

"Unscrupulouf-  salesmen,  uiillzing  an  elab- 
orately prepared  bri.>chure.  make  numerous 
misreprtsentations  to  the  bu-slnessmen  to  the 
effect  that  the'.r  company  will  obtain  from  a 
lending  institution  t!ie  money  required.  The 
busmessnu-.n  falls  to  read  the  fine  print  In 
the  contract  and  i>ays  an  advance  fee  to  the 
salesman.  Eventually,  he  learns  he  has  been 
victimized.  All  the  written  contract  caliF  for 
is  the  plating  of  a  request  for  the  loan  with 
a  lending  institution.  Loans  do  not  result, 
and  the  operators  I'f  the  particular  fraud  be- 
come enriched  by  $25  to  $30  mlliion  per  year. 

"Other  schemes  hiehlighted  Include  vanity 
publishers,  who  prey  upon  elderly  and  handi- 
capp>ed  people,  hair  growers,  who  falsely 
claim  that  hair  can  be  restored  to  bald- 
headed  men,  skip  tracing,  a  deceptive  means 
used  in  the  location  of  delinquent  debtors; 
common  ailments,  such  as  cancer,  rheuma- 
tism, and  arthritis,  and  the  misrepresenta- 
tions that  permanent  cures  are  available; 
scare  tactics,  utilized  by  many  salesmen  in 
the  sale  of  their  products;  work-at-home 
schemes,  where  many  housewives  are  de- 
frauded, easy-to-win  contests,  where  each 
winner  receives  credit  on  the  purchase  of 
Items  which  are  exorbitantly  priced:  and 
vending  machines,  which  are  sold  to  indi- 
viduals based  on  fraudulent  representations. 

"The  bill  was  not  reported  to  the  floor  of 
tlie  Senate,  because,  vmder  presently  existing 
penal  legislaUon.  the  U.S.  Poet  OfRce  De- 
partment has  hundreds  of  Investigations 
I>endlng  In  many  of  the  c.-itegorles  mentioned 
above,  and  have  been  6uccess.ful  In  obtain- 
ing many  convictions." 


EXECmrV^E  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
In  executive  session,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  I  report  favorably  the 
nominations  of  31  general  officers  in  the 
Army  and  3  pcneral  ofScers  in  the  Air 
Force,  as  well  as  101  flap  and  general 
officers  in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 
I  ask  that  these  names  be  placed  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

The  VICE  PRE.SIDENT.  The  nomina- 
tions will  be  placed  on  the  calendar,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

The  nominations  placed  on  the 
calendar  are  as  follows: 

Thomas  Soverelen  Gates,  Jr.,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  be  Secretary  of  Defense,  vice  Nell 
Hosier  McElroy.  resigned; 

Jan-.es  H.  Douijlas  of  Illinois,  to  be  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  vice  Tliomas  Sovereign 
Gates,  Jr.,  elevated: 

Franklin  B  Lincoln,  Jr  ,  of  New  Jersey,  to 
be  an  A.ssistJint  Secretary  of  Defense,  vice 
W  J  McNeal.  resigned: 

Dudley  C.  Sharp,  of  Texas,  to  be  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  vice  Janaes  H,  Douglaa, 
elevated; 

Lt.  Gen.  Clark  Louis  Ruffner.  Army  of  the 
United  States  (major  general,  U.S.  Army), 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, in  the  rank  of  general; 


Ma.)  Gen.  Harry  Purnell  Storke,  U.S.  Army, 
and  MaJ.  Gen.  Edward  Joseph  ONelU.  UJS. 
Army,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of  impor- 
tance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President.  In  the  rank  of  lleutenarits  general; 

Maj  Gen.  Edward  Joseph  ONelll,  U.S. 
Army  for  appointment  as  senior  U.S  Army 
member  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  of 
the  United  Nations,  in  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
general: 

Lt.  Qen.  Blackshear  Morrison  Bryan,  Army 
of  the  Ui"ir,.ed  States  (major  general,  U3. 
Army  i ,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  In 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  general: 

Brig  Gen  William  Henry  Sterling  Wright, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army>,  and  sundry  other  offlcers  for  tempo- 
rary appointment  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States; 

Lt.  Gen.  Manuel  J.  Asenslo  (major  General, 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force?  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
lleuteriaiit  general: 

MaJ.  Gen  Jacob  E.  Smart,  Regular  Air 
Force  and  MaJ.  Gen.  Joseph  F.  Carroll  (brlg- 
acLer  general.  Regular  Au  Force),  U£.  Air 
Force,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of  Im- 
pDrtance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President,  in  the  rank  of  lieutenants 
generbJ; 

V'jce  Adm  Harold  P.  Smltb,  U.S.  Na\T.  for 
comm:uids  and  other  duties  detemalned  by 
the  President,  in  the  grade  of  admiral; 

Adm.  Jerauld  Wright,  US  Navy,  for  ai>- 
polntment  to  the  grade  of  admiral  on  the 
retired  list; 

Adm.  Walter  P.  Boone,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  admiral  on  the 
retired  list; 

Vice  Adm.  William  V.  Davis,  Jr.,  and  Vice 
Adm.  William  G.  Coof>er,  U£.  Na\T,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
on  the  retired  list; 

Rear  Adm.  Charles  D  Grtflan,  U.S.  Navy. 
Rear  Adm.  Fitzhugh  Lee,  U.S.  Navy,  and 
P^nx  Adm.  John  S.  Thach,  UB.  Navy,  lor 
oommands  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  President,  in  the  grade  of  vice  admiral; 

Vice  Adm.  Willi&m  R  Smedberg  UI,  U.S. 
Navy,  to  be  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel; 

Rear  Adm.  Edmund  B.  Taylor,  U.S.  Na^-y. 
and  Rear  Adm.  Harold  T.  Deutermarm,  U.S. 
Navy,  for  commands  and  other  duties  de- 
termined by  the  President,  In  the  grade  of 
vice  admiral: 

Ephralm  P.  Holmes,  and  sundry  other  offl- 
cers of  the  Navy  for  permanent  promotion 
to  tlie  grade  of  rear  admiral; 

Alvan  Fisher,  and  suiid-fj  other  ofQcers  of 
the  Na\  fii  Reserve,  for  permanent  prcKnotlon 
to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral; 

Alan  Shapley,  and  stmdry  other  offlcers 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  major  general; 

MaJ.  Gen  Chester  R.  Allen,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  to  be  Quartermaster  General  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  with  the  rank  of  major  gen- 
eral; 

Alpha  L.  Bowser,  and  sundry  other  officers 
To  the  Miirine  Corps,  for  jsermanent  appoint- 
ment t-o  the  grade  of  brigadier  general: 

James  K.  Howarth,  Jr..  for  p>ermanent  ap- 
p»:>inin:ient  to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general. 
Marine  CoriJs  Reserve; 

William  W.  Stlckney,  tor  temporary  ap- 
poiXitjnent  to  the  grade  of  major  general, 
Mar  me  Corpis  Resene;  and 

George  E  Tomlinson,  and  sundry  other 
ofTicers,  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  brigadier  general.  Marine  Corpe 
Reserve. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  In 
addition  I  also  report  favorably  850 
nominations  in  the  Army  and  145  nom- 
inations in  the  Air  Force.  All  of  these 
names  have  already  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record.     In  order  to  save 
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the  expense  of  printing  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  I  £isk  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's desk  for  the  information  of  any 
Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  lie  on  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

The  nominations  placed  on  the  desk 
are  as  follows: 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  Cogswell  Oalses.  U.S. 
Army,  and  sxindry  other  officers  and  persons, 
for  temporary  and  permanent  appointment 
In  the  Army  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Regular  Army;   and 

John  S.  PUnt,  and  sundry  other  officers  and 
persons,  for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Air 
Force  of  the  United  States. 


BILLS    AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 
S.  2873.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  William  H. 
Brownlee;    to  the   Committee   on   the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MURRAY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MoKHONmr.  and  Mr  McCarthy) 
S.  2874.  A  bill  to  provide  that  private  air- 
craft may  travel  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  or  Mexico  without  requiring  the 
owners  or  ojjerators  thereof  to  reimburse 
the  United  States  for  extra  compensation 
paid  customs  officers  and  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Murray  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr   HAYDEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

GOLDW.^TEX  )  : 

S.  2875  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  certain  Improvements  In  the  Interest 
of  flood  control  and  allied  purposes  on  the 
Gila  and  Salt  Rivers.  Ariz.,  from  Gilles- 
pie Dam  to  Granite  Reef  Dam.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worts. 
By  Mr   LONG  of  Hawaii : 

S.  2876.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Dr    Hyun 
Mo  Kwak  and  his  wife.  Young  Soo  Ha  Kwat; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   JACKSON: 

S.  2877.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  recon- 
veyance of  trlbally  owned  lands  by  the 
Muckleshoot  Indian  Tribe  of  the  State  of 
Washington  to  the  original  allottees,  their 
heirs,  devisees,  or  assigns;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr    ANDERSON 

S.  2878.  A  bill  to  adjust  Indian  and  non- 
Indian  land  use  areas  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
Navajo  Indian  Reservation  in  New  Mexico, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE 

8. 2879.  A  bill  to  provide  a  special  tax 
credit  against  social  security  ta.x^s  ut  em- 
ployers who  employ  Individuals  who  are  45 
years  of  age  or  over;  and 

S  2880.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  permit  reduced  benefits 
theretmder  (when  based  upon  the  attain- 
ment of  retirement  age)  to  be  paid  to  men  at 
age  82,  to  permit  full  benefits  thereunder 
(when  based  upon  attainment  of  retirement 
age)  to  be  paid  to  women  at  age  62  and  re- 
duced benefits  to  be  paid  to  women  at  a^e  60, 
to  eliminate  the  limitation  with  respect  to 
the  timoxint  which  individuals  mav  earn 
while  receiving  benefits  under  such  title,  and 
to  eliminate  the  requirements  that  an  Indi- 
vidual must  have  attained  age  50  In  order 
to  be  eligible  for  disability  benefits  under 
such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Hartkjc  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  blU.  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Engle) : 
S.   2881.  A   bin    authorizing   the  Improve- 
ment of  Noyo  River  and  Harbor.  Calif  .  In  th* 
Interest   of   navigation,   and   for  other    pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Work.s 

By    Mr     KEATING    (for    himself.    Mr 

Bi-\i,L,  Mr.  Brhxibs,  Mr    Cotton.  Mr 

DoW),    Mr    Pkooty,   Mr.   Wiley,   and 

Mr   Saltonstall) : 

S  2882    A    bill    to    provide    for    adjusting 

conditions    of    competition    between    certain 

domestic    Industries    and    foreign    industries 

with   respect   to    the   level  of  wages   and   the 

working    conditions    In    the    production    of 

articles    imported    into    the    United    States; 

to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Kkating  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr  JAVITS 
SJ  Res  151  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  20th  day  of  April  1960  as  National 
Urban  League  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Javtts  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
app)ear   under   a   ser>arate    heading  » 

By  Mr    WILLIAMS  of  Npw  Jersey   ( for 
hlm.self,  Mr   .A-vder-son   Mr   Bartlett. 
Mr    BIBI.K,  Mr    Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr 
Ca.se    of    New    Jersey.    Mr     Case    of 
South      Dakota,      Mr       Ci-*rk,      Mr 
Cooper.  Mr    Dodd.  Mr    Dottclas    Mr 
Enoi.e    Mr   Ervin   Mr   FT't.BRiG!n:.  Mr 
Gree.v    Mr    Hart,  Mr    Hen.vincs    Mr 
HruL,   Mr     Holland,    Mr    HuMrHREr, 
M.-    Jack-son,  Mr    Johnson  of  Tex^Ls, 
Mr     Jr.HNsToN    of    South    Carolina, 
M.-      KrFAL-VER,     Mr.     Kennedy,    Mr, 
Kerr,     Mr     Ktchel.     Mr     Long    of 
Hawaii.  Mr    Long  of  Lr)ulslana,   Mr. 
Macnvstin    Mr    Mansfteld,  Mr    Mc- 
Carthy, Mr    McGee.  Mr    McNamara. 
Mr     MoasE,    Mr     M   ss.   Mr     M-.tirat, 
Mr   MrsKiE   Mr   Nevberger    Mr    Pas- 
tore,    Mr     PRoxsjrRZ,    Mr     R.^.N■DOLPH, 
Mr     RoBF^iTsoN     Mr     SP^RKMAN,   Mr. 
Symington,    Mr     Wiley,    Mr     Yar- 
BORoucH,   and  Mr,   Young  oX  North 
Dak'jta )  : 
S  J.  Res    152    Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  creation  of  a  commission  to  consider  and 
formulate  plans  for  the  construction  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  an  appropriate  per- 
manent memorial   to  the  memory  of  Wr»d- 
row  Wil.v>n;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
AdmlnL-stratlon. 

I  See  t.ne  remarks  of  Mr  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  introduced  the  above  Joint 
resolution,  which  appear  under  a  separate 
heading  ) 


REMOVAL  OF  REQUIRF^MENT  FOR 
RETMRURSEMF'JsfT  BY  PRIVATE 
AIRCRAFT  FOR  COMPENSATION 
PAID  CU.STOMS  OFFICERS 

Mr,  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  ninior  .Senator  from 
Oklahoma  Mr  MonroneyI.  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Minnesota,  [Mr. 
McCarthyI,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  provicie  that  private 
aircraft  may  travel  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  or  Mexico  without 
requiring  the  owners  or  operators  thereof 
to  rei.mbunse  the  Unitetl  .States  for  extra 
compeasation  paid  customs  officers  and 
employees. 

Our  bill  seeks  to  abolish  a  most  un- 
necessary and  annoyinc  practice  Motor- 
ists enterin?  the  United  States  from 
Canada  or  Mexico  are  not  required  to 
pay  the  salary  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs 


employees  who  make  the  border  insi>ec- 
tion.  Private  pilots  entering  from  either 
country,  however,  sometimes  have  to  pay 
2  days'  salary — as  much  as  $50 — to  the 
cu.stoms  official  who  clears  them  on  a 
Sunday  or  holiday,  even  though  the  in- 
spection takes  only  a  few  minutes. 

Here  is  where  the  situation  becomes 
complicated:  If  a  .second  pilot  comes 
through  that  station  on  the  same  day, 
he  is  charged  one-half  as  much  as  the 
first  one  If  a  third  pilot  clears,  he  is 
charged  one-third;  and  so  on.  If  five 
aircraft  clear  on  this  Sunday  or  holiday, 
only  the  last  one  across  is  charged  the 
correct  pro  rata  fee  of  $10.  The  pre- 
ceding pilots  have  probably  taken  off  in 
dlst'ust  by  that  time,  so  the  Bureau  of 
Customs,  in  accordance  with  the  law  and 
its  regulations,  makes  out  refunds  and 
mails  them  to  the  overcharged  pilots, 
providing  they  can  be  found. 

In  contrast,  pilots  entering  Canada  on 
Sundays  or  holidays  simply  pay  the  taxi 
or  car  fare — about  $1 — of  the  Canadian 
inspector  who  comes  to  the  field. 

La.st  year.  I  called  a  conference  of 
interested  agencies,  pilot  organizations, 
and  Members  of  Congress.  I  was  pleased 
that  repre.sentatives  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  arrived  at 
that  meeting,  prepared  to  absorb  similar 
charges  sometimes  lev;ed  against  private 
pilots,  I  was  particularly  pleased  at  the 
interest  of  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Aviation  Subcommittee,  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr,  Mon- 
ro.neyI,  who  is  cosporusoring  my  bill,  and 
of  two  members  of  the  committ^-es  which 
handle  this  legislation,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr  McCarthy], 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  the 
other  cQsponsor  of  this  bill,  and  my 
Montana  colleague.  Representative  Lei 
Metc.alf,  who  is  introducing  companion 
leeislation. 

The  Government  will  lose  no  great  sum 
of  money  by  ab.sorbmg  the  overtime 
charges  now  levied  against  private  pilots. 
The  Bureau  of  Customs  reports  that  the 
total  cost  of  its  overtime  charges  levied 
against  private  flyers  m  the  period  July 
1-December  31.  1958,  was  $59,000.  I 
suspect  that  the  Bureau  could  .save  a 
substantial  portion  of  this  amount  by  the 
reduced  clerical  work  and  paper  shuffling 
if  our  bill  becomes  law. 

The  bill  introduced  today  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots 
A.s,sociation,  the  Flying  Farmers'  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  A.ssociation  of  State 
Aviation  Officials,  the  International 
Northwest  Aviation  Council,  and  other 
aviation  organizations. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  REroRo  im- 
mediately following  these  remarks  an 
article  from  the  January  1960  is.sue  of 
AOPA  Pilot,  which  details  the  injustice 
and  inconvenience  which  our  bill  .seeks  to 
correct.  The  article,  entitled  "Customs 
Inequity:  Problem  For  Congress,"  was 
written  by  Sue  Timberlake. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,     The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  rfferrrd 
and,  without  objection,  the  article  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2874)  to  provide  that  pri- 
vate aircraft  may  travel  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  or  Mexico 
without  requiring  the  owners  or  oper- 
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ators  thereof  to  reimburse  the  United 
Slates  for  extra  compensation  paid  cus- 
toms officers  and  employees,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Mtrray  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mon- 
BONEY,  and  Mr.  McCarthy  ' ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committet-  on  Finance 

The  article  presented  by  Mr.  Murray 
Is  as  follows: 

Customs   Inkjuitt:    Problem    roR   Congress 
(  By  Sue  Timberlake ) 

There  seems  no  hope  now  that  Treasury  ad- 
ministrators will  end  the  strange  Inequity 
that  last  year  cost  general  aviation  some 
♦80.000. 

Working  of  this  public  Injustice  can  be 
seen  any  weekday  after  5  p  m  ,  and  any 
holiday  or  Sunday  along  this  country's  in- 
ternational b<;)rders  where  homecoming  cltl- 
eens  In  autos  and  private  aircraft  meet  the 
U  8  Treasury  Departments  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms. 

When  automobiles  are  stopped  for  the 
usual  Inspection  by  American  customs  oflB- 
cials.  the  Government,  day  or  night,  picks 
up  the  check  "In  the  public  Interest,"  Per- 
Bonal  and  executive  aircraft  undergo  the 
same  lnsj>ectlon.  for  the  same  reasons  of  na- 
tional Interest,  but  If  tlielr  pilots  are  hep  to 
the  facts  of  border  traffic,  they  watch  the 
clock  and  the  calendar  Unless  willing  to 
be  hit  with  a  sizable  bill  for  clearing  customs. 
they  try  to  enter  the  United  States  during 
custom's  regular  working  hours — ordinarily 
at  Internatl'inal  alrporte  of  entry,  from  8 
am.  to  5  pm  ,  weekdays  only.  After  the 
close  of  the  "working  day"  or  on  Sundays 
and  holidays,  the  pilot  wishing  clearance 
must  pay  the  Government  an  amount  the- 
oretically equal  to  the  Inspector's  overtime 
wage.  Such  a  border  bill  may  run  to  $40  or 
$50  for  a  10-minute  customs  check. 

True,  the  official's  charge  is  prorated 
among  the  aircraft  serviced,  and,  depending 
on  the  number  of  other  aircraft  sharing  the 
ooet  of  this  same  official's  time,  the  pilot, 
may,  or  may  not,  get  a  refund  TTie  system 
la,  however,  one  of  the  strangest  officialdom 
seems  yet  to  have  devised.  It  works  like 
this: 

If  a  customs  official  Is  called  to  Inspect  an 
aircraft  on  Sunday,  he  receives  a  2  days'  pay 
though  he  may  be  required  on  duty  but  a 
few  minutes  First  aircraft  to  be  cleared 
by  him  that  day  puts  up  the  whole  amount 
of  his  wage,  say,  §50  24  If  he  Is  called  to 
clear  a  second  airplane  during  the  day.  this 
second  plane  Is  charged  half  the  amount  or 
$25  12.  and  should  no  more  aircraft  be 
cleared  by  this  official,  a  like  sum  of  $25  12 
will  be  refunded  to  the  first  plane  through. 
A  third  airplane  would  pay  $16  75,  a  fourth 
$12  56.  and  so  forth,  with  the  proper  refunds 
tallied  at  the  end  of  the  day  for  aircraft  that 
have  been  overcharged.  If.  however,  more 
than  one  official  is  employed  to  make  the 
lii«p>ectlon8,  each  one  receives  his  full,  2 
days'  premium  compensation 

For  years  pilots,  and  particularly  those 
living  near  the  borders,  have  pretested  this 
procedure  Since  they  can't  ever  be  sure 
beforehand  what  their  share  of  an  overtime 
charge  will  be.  pilots  flying  on  business  to 
Canada,  for  Instance,  will  often  feel  con- 
strained to  close  their  own  business  day 
early.  In  order  to  slip  In  before  overtime 
charges  go  Into  effect. 

"It's  not  the  money,"  one  told  the  pilot, 
"but  the  feeling  that  I'm  being  penalized  for 
flying  that  makes  me  so  mad  " 

Tourists,  flying  for  pleasure,  must  often 
cut  short  a  holiday  to  avoid  arriving  at  the 
border  on  a  Sunday,  unless  they  are  willing 
to  pay  tlie  Government  a  fee  most  consider 
excessive  and  discriminatory.  Further  em- 
barrassment Is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the 
Canadian  Government  pays  Its  own  Inspec- 
tpn,   anc    the  pilot   at   no   time   Is   charged 


more  than  the  small  transportation  fee  re- 
quired to  bring  an  off-duty  officer  to  the 
airport. 

AOPA  has  long  opposed  this  c\aBtomB 
p>ollcy.  and  this  year  Is  Intensifying  Its  cam- 
paign   to   obtain    legislative    relief. 

The  AOPA  files  bulge  with  protests,  as,  we 
suspect,  do  those  of  the  Customs  Bureau, 

Here  are  some  tj-plcal  complaints  from 
October  corresFK>ndence . 

"We  fell  like  flying  up  to  Toronto  for  lunch 
on  Sunday  To  get  back  Into  the  United 
States  that  afternoon  cost  us  $7,50," 

"After  a  short  fishing  trip  in  Canada  we 
had  to  get  back  before  business  on  Monday. 
Customs  bill  Sunday  afternoon:    $15  20" 

"I  had  purposely  avoided  returning  to  the 
United  States  on  Sunday,  but  mechanical 
trouble  tied  me  up  until  after  hi.'Urs  on 
Monday,  My  arrival  at  customs  was  lust 
after  7  pm    and  my  bill  was  $24  56" 

Last  OrUiber  one  pilot  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
Congressman  that  sums  up  the  feelings  of 
the  majority  of  these  pilots:  "•  •  •I  was 
returning  from  a  trip  to  Canada,  having  just 
taken  my  boys  to  camp  and  in  clearing  cus- 
toms at  the  Cleveland  airport.  I  was  In- 
formed that  I  would  have  to  pay  overtime 
fees  to  the  customs  officials  Inasmuch  as  it 
was  Sunday.  •  •  •  Approximately  a  week 
later  I  again  crossed  the  border  on  Sunday 
In  my  automobile,  along  with  thousands  of 
other  motorists.  Obviously  I  did  not  pay  for 
the  cusUjms  service  In  this  Instance. 

Customs  and  immigration  officials  are.  In 
effect,  police  officers,  whose  function  Is  to 
protect  the  entire  population  of  the  United 
States,  They  are  not  performing  any  spe- 
cific service  to  an  Individual  when  he  enters 
or  leaves  the  country,  any  more  than  any 
policeman  or  fireman  Is. 

"It  is  difficult  for  me  to  see  why  I  should 
be  paying  their  salary  and  overtime  on  Sun- 
day When  I  am  a  private  citizen  driving 
an  automobile  I  do  not  have  to  do  so  This 
seems  to  be  one  of  those  hangovers  of  old 
customs  which  does  not  have  any  basis,  and 
I  think  that  overtime  Itself  Is  probably  an 
Incorrect  procedure  Why  couldn't  they 
schedule  their  days  so  that  the  men  on  duty 
on  Sunday  worked  a  regular  shift,  not  re- 
ceiving overtime  pay?  This  is  done  In  other 
24-hour,  7-day-a-week  operations  in  indtistry 
and,  I  presume.  In  Government  " 

Unfortunately  the  Customs  Bureau  Itself 
Is  bound  by  the  provisions  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  pay  Its  inspection  officers  premium 
pay  for  nights,  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  to 
pass  this  charge  on  to  private  persons  clear- 
ing customs.  Automobile  traffic  has  been 
exempted  by  law  from  the  requirement  to 
relmbtirse  the  Government  for  overtime  serv- 
ices of  Customs  jjersonnel,  but  not  so  traffic 
by  air. 

As  the  Customs  Bureau  finds  justification 
for  Its  charges  In  the  statutes  so  It  appears 
that  general  aviation  will  obtain  relief  only 
from  legislative  action.  One  of  those  best  in- 
formed on  the  problem  Is  Senator  James  E. 
MuRRAT  of  Montana,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
who  said  recently: 

"The  annual  income  from  these  overtime 
charges  by  the  Bureau  of  Customs  Is  rela- 
tively small  and  does  not,  in  my  opinion, 
compensate  for  the  paperwork.  Irritation,  and 
Injustice  caused  by  the  present  system  which 
sometimes  requires  that  a  private  pilot  pay 
$48  for  an  inspection. 

"Therefore,  I  intend  to  press  during  the 
next  session  of  Congress  for  abolition  of  this 
charge  against  private  pilots  They  should  re- 
ceive the  same  treatment  which  our  Govern- 
ment presently  gives  persons  who  cross  the 
border  by  car  or  rail  but  refuses  to  give  to 
pilots." 

The  basic  law  governing  the  payment  of 
overtime  wages  to  customs  Inspectors  was 
written  Into  section  5  of  the  act  of  February 
13.  1911  (19  U.S.C,  267).  This  law  requires 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  fix  a  rea- 


sonable rate  of  extra  compensation  for  cus- 
toms inspectors  who  remain  on  duty  after  5 
p.m.  and  before  8  a.m.  or  who  are  required 
to  work  on  Sundays  cw  national  holidays. 
This  compensation  Is  to  be  one-half  day's 
pay  for  each  2  hours  or  fraction  of  at  least 
1  hotir's  duration  that  the  overtime  work  ex- 
tends beyond  5  p.m.  Only  limitation  is  that 
no  employee  is  to  get  more  than  2I2  days' 
pay  between  5  p.m.  and  8  a.m. 

Here's  what  this  means  in  practical  terms. 
Suppose  you  are  a  customs  officer  In  Detroit. 
Tour  half -day  pay  may  amount  to  $12  56. 
If  you  work  overtime  from  5  p.m.  to  6  p.m. 
you  make  $12.56.  though  during  this  time 
you  may  have  spent  only  15  minutes  in- 
specting an  Incoming  aircraft  An  aircraft 
arriving  at  8  p  m  would  be  obliged  to  pay 
the  Government  $26,12  or  the  equivalent  of 
your  full  day's  pay. 

Besides  specifying  this  manner  of  cal- 
culating overtime  the  law  states  that  the 
extra  compensation  is  to  be  p>ald  by  the 
"master,  owner,  agent,  cw-  consignee  of  •  •  • 
the  vessel  or  other  conveyancee"  to  be  In- 
spected 

According  to  Customs  officials,  when  the 
Bureau  feels  it  is  necessary,  tours  of  duty 
may  be  stageered.  so  that  officers  may  be 
a&signed  to  duty  at  some  locations  after  5 
p m  without  working  overtime  Prior  to 
1944.  this  was  also  done  at  some  locations 
on  Sunday, 

Then  January  3,  1944,  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  an  interpretation  of  the  tariff 
law  in  the  case  of  VS.  v  Hourard 
C  Myers,  making  It  illegal  for  the  Customs 
Bureau  to  put  Inspection  personnel  on  regu- 
lar Sunday  duty  at  their  regular  wage  The 
courts  said  extra  compensation  was  manda- 
tory and  should  be  collected  from  those 
serviced 

That  year.  Congress  amended  the  Tariff 
Act  exempting  certain  groupis  from  the  re- 
quirement to  reimburse  the  Government  for 
overtime  comix-nsation  of  Its  Inspectors. 
The  amendm.ent  stated  that  the  requirement 
"shall  not  apply  to  the  owner,  operau->r,  or 
agent  of  a  hiehway  vehicle,  bridge,  tunnel, 
or  ferry  between  the  United  States  and  Cana- 
da or  between  the  United  St.ates  and  Mexico, 
nor  to  the  lading  or  unlading  of  merchandise, 
baggage,  or  persons  arriving  in  or  departing 
from  the  United  States  by  motor  vehicle, 
trolley,  car.  on  foot,  or  by  other  means  of 
highway  travel  upon.  over,  or  through  any 
highway,   bridge,   tunnel,  or  ferry.   •   •   ••• 

From  time  to  time  since  1944,  bills  have 
been  Introduced  In  Congress  to  amend  this 
section  of  the  Tariff  Act  Late^-^t  HR  4543, 
was  Introduced  last  spring  by  R<?present&tive 
Jack  We.sti.and  of  Washington  Tl^.is  bill, 
referred  to  the  Ways  and  Me^ns  Committee, 
would  have  exempted  "persons  arri\ing  In 
the  United  States  from  Canada  or  departing 
from  the  United  States  to  Canada  by  private 
aircraft."  It  was  later  broadened  as  H.R. 
6534  and  Introduced  by  Representative  An- 
CHER  Nelsen,  of  Minnesota  Mr  Nelsen's 
bin  made  the  exemption  apply  at  both  the 
Canadian   and    the   Mexican    borders 

AOPA  Issued  a  memorandum  on  the  bill 
drawing  attention  to  the  changed  position 
of  aviation  since  enactment  of  the  Tariff  Act: 

"In  1930.  there  were  about  9.000  civil  air- 
craft In  the  United  States  and  only  about 
15,000  certificated  airplane  pilots.  Today 
civil  aircraft  In  the  United  States  number 
nearly  100,000  and  there  are  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  million  certificated  airplane  pi- 
lots. The  great  majority  of  today's  civil  air- 
craft are  used  in  the  field  of  general  aviation 
and  are  the  most  practical  means  of  trans- 
jK>rtatlon  by  those  who  engage  in  commerce 
and  Industry  beyond  our  Nation's  borders, 
an  activity  highly  Important  to  the  national 
economy  of  the  United  States  " 

AOPA  pointed  out  that  "The  President's 
Civil  Air  Policy  Report  of  1954  states  that 
'the  public  Interest  requires  that  the  bene- 
fits of  air  transportation  In  all  Its  forms  be 
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widely  avmll«bl«  at  low  cost.  The  American 
people  have  accepted  Vba  airplane  aa  a  pri- 
mary means  of  traTel.'  " 

roUowlng  Introduction  at  these  bills,  the 
chairman  of  the  aviation  aubcoounlttee  ot 
the  Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Ckxnmerce 
Oonunlttee  called  a  meeting  for  May  T,  1959, 
to  be  attended  by  various  aviation  spokes- 
men and  representatives  of  Cxjstoms  and  Im- 
migration. Included  were  AOPA,  the  Inter- 
national Northwest  Aviation  Council.  Plying 
Farmers  and  others. 

As  Vic  Relnemer,  secretary  to  Senator 
MinatAT.  put  It  In  a  newsletter  at  the  time: 

"Immigration  and  Naturallzatioa  Service 
got  off  the  hook  real  faei,  by  saying  it  planned 
to  put  out  new  regulations  this  week  so  the 
Service  would  absorb  the  objectionable  over- 
time payments.  The  Bureau  of  Customs 
premised  to  send  up  requested  Information 
on  the  money  It  would  lose,  and  save,  by 
adopting  less  cu.mbersome  procedure.  The 
general  feeling  at  the  meeting  was  that  If 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  doesn't  suggest  a 
better  procedure.  Congress  will  " 

I'  somewhat  perfuiict  ">riiy.  Cii.strms  looked 
for  another  solution  and  considered  the  Idea 
of  making  a  flat  charge  for  the  Inspection  of 
private  aircraft  at  night,  Sundays  or  hoii- 
days  by  averaging  out  an  :1c.  pa  ted  co-sts. 

Overtime  fees  at  all  airports  between  July 
1  and  December  31,  1958.  were  com  iiled  and 
it  was  estimated  t'r.  it  ciMrir.?  the  year  the 
average  charge  to  private  pilots  hc.cl  been 
810.42  and  to  commercifU  operators  (exclud- 
ing the  airlines).  $'.6  65  The  Bureau  cal- 
culated that  on  this  basis  a  possible  flat  fee 
of  912  might  cover  Cfjsts. 

According  to  David  B.  Strublnger.  Assist- 
ant Commissioner  of  Customs,  the  Eareau 
was  doubtful  of  the  propriety  or  l^gali'v  of 
the  flat  fee  system,  "We  s'jb.-i,:-':"-^d  the  pro- 
posal to  the  formal  decision  of  the  Comp- 
troller General."  he  said.  '  b,it  we  weren't 
surprised  when  U  was  turned  dDwn  " 

Strublnger  Insists  that  the  Bureau  cou!d 
not  taka  on  Itself  responsibility  for  covering 
the  expense  of  overtime  campeiisatK^n  by 
tha  flat  fM  system  without  the  approval  of 
the  Oenarai  Accounting  Office,  for  antlcl- 
patad  tn«ofn«  mtgbt  fall  short  of  costs. 
"Then  we'd  be  In  trouble,"  he  said 

The  proposal  wss  turned  down  by  the 
ComptrrUler  General  on  the  grounds  that 
under  a  n»t  fee  ivslem  the  phari?*  to  an 
individual  wtnild  not  be  m«*A*Mr*Hl  hv  the 
em\ct  ctv«i  lncv>rr»<l  ht  the  0<ivi<riu«<«iil  oi\ 
hia  a<^»ui\t.  At  a  bu»Y  »lrpi»r»  wh-re  th« 
eustitma  fee  U  oow  small  bec«u«»  It  l«  aiiArett 
bt  nvimerius  alirmft.  the  Aa(  oh*rt«  woul't 
ba  hiRher  than  Wve  avaraire  fe*  unil»r  t^ha 
prMent  Mvnieni.  At  alrp<«rt«i  where  irsfTVo  la 
lnfT^uen«,  th«  0%jnptr^viiar  Oer\»-al  srvMrd. 
•  n  alrrr^rt  bring  irr^leed  wi^\ilH  )\^>|ta)^|y 
p*y  leaa  thftn  the  artvial  Ptiat  of  ble  ln«p*rtl.m 
»n  the  G^^vert1m•^\t 

Whi^lh'^r  thin  m-kae  ft^ntm  r\r  n'->t,  the 
CVkmptmll^r  0«'n«'n»l  *  fl<»<*U('>T\  x*-**  ni'gntiv* 
and  no  ho{>*  af  run*U>->r!*ti  >n  \»  row  to  b* 
h«ld  on  this  »cnr». 

Strublnger  makes  U  rleor  th.'»»  the  R^irfan 
would  nppoee  any  legislation  fxpmp'ing  air- 
craft from  customs  p>«yment,<*  in  the  near 
future,  contending  that  It  is  felt  the  mux.  to 
the  Bureau  unjustified  In  Uie  public  Inrerest. 

"TTom  a  policy  standpnl-nt,  we  f«el  It 
w»^uld  be  an  unreasonable  erpendltiu-e  "  he 
said. 

Favored  Instead  Is  a  standard  overtime 
pay  system  for  Inspectors  as  pr^p  jsed  In 
Congress  from  time  to  time,  AOPA  sup- 
ported such  a  Federal  Emp!oye«»s  O.ertime 
Pay  Act  in  1952.  The  bill,  which  failed  t-'.  get 
off  the  ground  owing,  to  some  extent  to  union 
opposition,  would  have  cut  excessive  over- 
time cofsts — particularly  the  ur.rea.s^^nable 
2 -day  pay  for  brief  stints  on  Stindays  and 
holidays. 

In  its  reply  to  the  Congreaamen  after  the 
May  7  meeting  on  Capitol  Hill,  the  Ciistoms 
Bui-eau  pointed  out  that  Senator  Johnston 


Tt  South  Carolina,  had  introduced  a  bill   iS 
1983 )    to  provide   a   uniform   premium    pay 

system. 

"The  bill  provides  for  payment  of  lower 
rates  of  overtime  compensation  to  customs 
tmployees  which,  In  turn,  would  reduce 
overtime  charges  to  parties  In  Interest."  the 
memorandum  said. 

"For  example."  it  continued,  "the  cf  mpen- 
fati'fn  f  .r  the  .services  of  a  cust<^>ms  offlrer 
i;p  to  3  hours  on  a  Sunday  nr  holidsv  wniiM 
t:>e  about  $17.  as  compared  with  about  $46 
under  existing  law  If  no  other  Inspection 
service  Is  rendered  on  that  day 

"In  addttRin,  the  bill  provides,  !n  section 
2!Ci.  for  a  standard  rate  to  he  charged  per 
r.ian-hour  for  spe<Mal  In^pf-ctlfin  serv;r-e  Bc- 
ciTJse  of  the  lower  ovrtline  e<\rnlnes  of  a 
cjst'imj?  employee,  the  flat  rat<>  rharfed  for 
tie  Inspection  of  private  alrcr  ift  would  be 
1  <wcr  than  the  lowest  flat  rate  shown  above 
f  >r  private  flyers  ($\l)  (Under  flat  fee  !>vs- 
wm — Editor],  and  could  be  aa  low  as  $7  50" 

But  a  dl.'^crimlnatory  fee.  no  matter  how 
low.  would  stm  harass  aviation. 

Customs  officials  make  much  of  the  fact 
•nat.  If  overtime  customs  service  was  pro- 
v.ded  free  to  general  aviation,  the  V^ital  ex- 
penditure In  overtime  payments  wruld  soar. 

The  0;stoms  Bureau  h.i.s  iir^^ued  that  free 
ci^tom,?  sprvlce  to  aircraft  outside  regular 
i-.Tir^  c-\!inot  be  Justlflc-d  by  public  de- 
mand. Yet.  they  unashamedly  turn  the 
.i.-gument  around,  contending  that  a  valid 
rfmson  for  opposme  free  service  during  over- 
*-me  periods  w  mid  be  the  rising  cost  to 
t-ie  Government  a.s  more  aircraft  took  ad- 
vmta.re  of  the  opportunity  to  clear  customs 
u:  hours  convenient  for  them, 

"Tes.  we  are  convinced  trafSc  would  In- 
c.-e-ise."  Strublnger  told  the  Pilot. 

The  repressive  effect  of  excessive  border 
c'Targes  on  the  movement  of  nlr  commerce  Is 
muse  for  great  concern.  Hopeful  that  the 
Customs  Bureau  would  correct  the  problem 
by  f.ilrer  Interpretation  of  the  present  law, 
AOPA  said  last  .iprlng: 

"The  Bure;\u  of  Customs  was  e**abl'»hert 
to  serve  the  United  St.vt<>!(  by  pei  f  :  n,.:.^'  ut 
puhiu-  expense  a  humher  .f  r.sai-i.' i.ii  sfr,.  e» 
u;  the  Natl  )n's  border*  As  met;.  <;.i  f 
t!  an^jv^rtution  ch:>:iijB  iM.d  >•  ■■\\  ;..'eii..k. 
'Iinul  ri'liv'i  ^n•  brconn*  li,  re  oIlj,  ■,  iin;«.!-- 
t^.ul  l»>  thii  NAtli  n,  Uir  r.  tinu  ni  (.  .r.-  n.-^ 
\t  expcctfU  t.)  nuidUy  Iti  pi.  >'mlure«  .  ;  hkm- 
Idloa*  to  n^oct  ihttUtflr,,?  i  it  m  >i..  ii.a 
M  rvlco  l<i  ftlrt'i:i!l  u»rit  iw  ur  biirr*  ii 
nit     rtilrmivtd     And     »h,.,i:  I     Ik>     impi      ri 


NixKird  liuprovcnirut  oo^  m  jm  vbably  Iw  ;i 
under  ft  fftir  mlinmuitrtUv*  lnlf'r|ir«-(.,!i    i, 
•;>e    pifrriit    l(\«r       tl.'\vr\rr,    \)\«    l'rv\i 
l\l»ti»iu,«   4l\i|    tn*   Hi-oiPlrtfy   (if    (he     n,-. 
I»*v*i  iiot  IniMitr.i  I  orrrt  livp  i»iM|  .t>   " 

A«  Uwy  ijdvw  lu  I,  snd  II  iu\y<r  tk\i\>r<\n  ^h^\ 
t'lry  will  not  iho  .luiv  rT■n^r^|y  lirii  «itb  i  n- 
I.  ft'*  which  ui.>no  rrtii  nn^rnd  the  T  u  IT  A   t. 

rUl.i   i,!    ;l.c      r.ir   :    :    K-TCrt  >!   iV,  1  . 1 j     ;i    ,  ,      '«   to 

H>r»k     Mi»      '1    in    tiTir    r   nio-v-ii.ru   ki^uw 
tJielr  vlrvrm  on  a  maltrr    .f  rqnlly. 


PROPOvSKD  I.FXJrSLATION  REl^\TINa 
TO  SfyC.lAL  SECURITY  LAW 

Mr,  HART  KE,  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
dace.  for  appropriate  rrferejice.  two  bills 
U>  improve  and  remove  inequities  in  the 
scicial  .security  prauram.  Companion 
leeri.slation  Ls  being  lntrodurf.'d  today  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Repre- 
s^'ntative  Cecil  King,  a  member  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

This  legislation  will; 

First.  Remove  the  pre.sont  $1,200 
limitation  on  earned  incomf'  with  re- 
sjject  to  individuals  receiving  btnefiLs. 

Second.  ProMde  earlier  retirement  at 
reduced  benefit.s  for  men  at  age  62  and 
women  at  age  60. 


Third  Eliminate  the  requirement  that 
an  individual  must  have  attained  Eige  50 
in  order  to  be  eligible  for  disability  bene- 
fits. 

Fourth.  Provide  a  special  tax  credit 
against  social  security  taxes  to  employ- 
ers who  employ  individuals  who  are  more 
than  45  vears  of  nee. 

Mr  Pi'sidfnt,  I  firmly  believe  that 
this  proposed  legislation  will  improve 
o'lr  sfKial  .-♦•cunty  procram  by  ifiiioving 
provLsions  and  requirements  which  ex- 
penence  has  siiown  us  are  both  unwise 
and  unfair. 

Nation  s  Business,  the  monthly  jxibli- 
cation  of  the  U,S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, speaks  out  on  tliis  vital  is.'^uc.  In 
iui  article  entitled  "Let's  Take  the  Brakes 
Off  Growth.  '  in  the  Novtmbt-r  1969  is.sue. 
tiie  chamt)er  of  commerce  pubUcatioa 
says  of  our  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance profiram: 

Permission  for  older  people  to  work  may 
often  mean  the  difference  between  comfort 
and  penury,  self-confidence  and  despair,  suc- 
cess, and  failure. 

For  b  ith  economic  and  psychological  rea- 
sons, changes  In  our  old  age  pension  sy&leois 
are  sorely  needed. 

REMOVS    lARNINCa    LIlfrrATinW 

If  an  Individual  is  qualified  t-o  draw 
benefits,  under  title  n  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  he  may  not  earn  more  than 
$1,200  a  year  in  wa,^es.  There  is.  how- 
ever, no  such  limitation  on  an  individual 
who  receives  Income  from  invtstments 
and  annuities,  Mr  Jones,  who  ha.s  re- 
tired and  Is  receiving  «looooo  a  year  In 
stock  dividend."?,  b<^nd'^.  ruid  so  forth,  in 
addition  can  receive  his  social  security 
check  each  month  while  basking  In  the 
sun  at  some  vacation  n^urt.  Mr  Smitli. 
who  has  worked  hard  all  his  Mlc  but  hu« 
l.!\d  no  opportunity  to  rvcciimulnte  lartie 
iiivotmenta  cannot  eiun  more  than 
*1.30Q  a  year  n.  ^  i  s  if  ho  wi.shr-s  to 
'luallfy  for  his  inonihl^  aocial  Bccurily 
chrclc. 

Mr  Pifs'  'rnt  tlil.*  erottt  social  neru- 
llty  piv.«.i;ua  w  H.1  ciuutrd  to  pui\  IdO 
>oini  HUM  ,1,  f  ^•  rviiltv  Uw  (UU"  rulcily 
i'iU/rn»  Mo  loUM  us  ihi.i  rftrniMrtH  liin« 
llnlloM  rrM>i»it>>i  wo  uir  rrw^nlUirf  tho 
rich  mu!  pri  \\<n\:  r|i"."«r  «  ho  ivnllv  nrr<1 
thl."«  jnt'-'in  Pm'  hnvti>t!on  \n  \u\* 
jUlt.  It  :•'  !!.'■,;  I.-  ,:  ;,•  it  l.^  unrrnlLvtlr, 
luul  ';!  '■-  ,1      i;  i'<  na;i<'^■,^  our  uirut 

.^lu^■;u.Ul  II., I  .\\.\r  Wn  rnhUot  con- 
titi'i'  u»  i»<  I. .»;.-,-  I,!'  hrniUi  and  \lijoioua 
mn-.'irts  f  vnr  s.>cio'v  who  would  Ilk* 
to  ri  r.,mi'  wt^rkll'.:•  Iti  johi*  for  whirll 
thcv  nro  qualified  nnc\  needrd  In  order 
to  .suj  pif»nicnt  the  br^ip  «!\ih>.:«:trnrr  in- 
C"n-.r  ll'.oy  receive  unrfi  r  s<c'..'\l  security. 

Mr.  Pr'^sldcnt.  I  belli  vc  Uial  the  earn- 
Incs  limitation  sliou'.d  be  complete  ly  re- 
moved. A  comprehensive  study  by  Uie 
proi)'^r  committees  will  indicate  the  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  doinir  this  Imme- 
cliHt»Iy,  If  for  fLscal  reasons  it  cannot 
be  done  immediately  then  a  temix)rary 
adju.stment  should  be  made  raising  the 
present  inadequate  $1,200  ceiling  to  a 
figure  which  will  Ix;  more  reasonable, 
desirable  &nd  one  which  will  take  into 
account  the  high  cost  of  livinn. 

Recently.  T  conducted  hearlnKs  of  the 
special  Senate  Committee  on  Unemploy- 
ment Problems  In  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
One    of    our    witnesses.    Dr.    Waldo    F. 
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Mitchell.  ?meritus  professor  of  eco- 
nomics. Indiana  State  Teachers  College. 
has  some  very  interesting  comments  on 
retirement.     He  said: 

Retirement  policies  force  workers  to  re- 
tire or  becoTie  unemployed  or  downgraded 
This  reduces  production  more  than  con- 
sumption is  decreased,  th\ui  tending  to  cause 
Inflation. 

Dr.  Mitchell  went  on  to  say: 
We  need  'he  production  of  older  persons 
who  are  still  able  to  work  and  are  desirous 
of  doing  BO.  They  need  to  continue  the  good 
feeling  that  they  are  useful:  and  public  In- 
terest Is  served  by  changing  the  procedure  of 
retirement. 

I  think  that  this  statement  is  excellent 
and  is  one  of  the  most  important  rea.sons 
why  we  must  stop  the  trend  of  allowing 
the  elderly  to  become  one  of  America  s 
forgotten  class  of  citizeiis. 

LO\7tR     ACr     RCgUIREMENTS 

In  addumn.  Mr  President,  to  remov- 
ing this  Imitation.  I  feel  our  social  secu- 
rity laws  should  be  such  that  our  elderly 
citizens  shculd  have  something  to  look 
forward  to- -and  at  an  age  when  tiiey  can 
enjoy  its  benefits  I.  therefore,  am  pro- 
viding in  this  legislation  for  optional  re- 
tirement at  age  60  for  women  and  62  for 
men.  at  rec  ured  benefit,s.  After  a  life- 
time of  work  and  after  having  con- 
tributed to  a  retirement  fund  in  the 
form  of  so<  ial  security.  I  feel  that  our 
older  citizeis  are  entitled  to  this  addi- 
tional consi  ieralion 

oisABiLmr   CE.N»3rTs 

Another  ,>!ovi.>>ion  in  present  law,  Mr 
President,  vhich  Is  inequitable  is  that 
provision  which  requires  that  a  p>erson 
ix-  50  years  of  age  belorc  lie  can  ciualify 
for  dlsabil  ty  bencflt.s  An  individual 
may  be  fully  paid  up  under  prt^seni  law 
but  bf  less  than  50  and  nut  qualify  for 
ih.sftbility  b»  niflt"'  We  uie  iryum  to  pio- 
vule  for  tw  me  me«u»urr  of  »«;urity  for 
thosr  utmblr  tuentiutif  in  any  »ub.sluntiul 
^•uinful  aciiviiy.  Why  should  wt<  liinil 
Uir  tti>plira,ion  of  Ihi.s  to  Uu»»r  over  M)  ' 
If  an  null  vidua!  i>  fully  paid  up  hr 
nhuviUl  br  (liuiblr  for  duabilily  brnrflU 
t\i  ttuy  lUit*  provulrd  t»[  courM\  Umt  ht» 
inwis  Uir  t  Ihrr  oliiiibilily  irquurnicnu, 
My  bill  wov  Id  rrnunp  ihis  inwiviUy. 
BMM  tTMiNt  n«  rt«r  mivkiuT 

Tlir  snn>i\d  bill  which  1  tun  intiwlvic- 
Inn  Ml  I*ir»ulrni.  would  pit)vldr  a  si>r- 
ciivl  tax  r  -edit  against  i«v>clnl  security 
lAXw  to  mployrrs  who  employ  mdlvld- 
ui\l.<  who  a  e  more  than  46  .N'ears  of  age, 
This  bill  I?  the  rev'«uU  of  some  studies  I 
hnve  made  on  the  hiring  of  individual.^ 
over  the  are  of  45  I  find  that  by  the 
time  a  worker  has  reached  the  age  of  45. 
in  all  probubility.  he  is  well  settled  In  his 
chosen  occupation  Generally  he  does 
not  want  to  leave  his  job,  and  he  will  not 
voluntarily  But  once  unemployment 
does  striki  an  older  worker  it  creates 
great  problems  We  have  become  a  na- 
tion of  wat  e  and  salary-  workers  with  80 
percent  of  the  gainfully  employed  in  the 
hire  of  others.  The  older  worker  is, 
tlierefore.  becoming  more  dependent 
upon  the  attitudes,  employment  policies, 
and  economic  fortunes  of  others  Large 
organizaticins  with  maximum  hiring  ages 
because  of  seniority  system  and  promo- 
tion-from-wahin  policies  make  it  diffi- 


cult for  an  older  individual  to  find 
employment.  The  Federal  and  State 
Governments  have  encouraged  the  hir- 
ing of  elderly  citizens  through  certain 
employment  practices  and  publicity 
which  ha.s  been  shed  on  the  problem,  I 
feel  that  the  Federal  Government  may 
encouriitge  the  hiring  of  workers  over  the 
age  of  45  m  another  way.  That  is  the 
purpo.se  of  legislation  which  I  am  mtro- 
aucing  today. 

Employers  paying  into  the  social  secu- 
rity trust  fund  for  employees  over  the 
age  of  45  will  receive  a  specific  tax  credit 
equal  to  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the 
wages  with  respect  to  which  the  social 
security  tax  is  imposed  on  such  em- 
ployees. In  other  words,  at  present  tax 
rates,  the  employer  will  pay  only  a  2  :- 
percent  tax  rate  for  employees  over  45. 
rather  than  the  3-percent  tax  rate  which 
he  would  be  required  to  pay  for  em- 
ployees under  the  age  of  45, 

I  believe  that  this  will  encourage  the 
hiring  of  those  over  45,  I  feel  it  is  at 
least  worthy  of  consideration  as  a  par- 
tial solution  to  this  problem,  I  hope 
that  it.  together  with  legislation  remov- 
ing the  earning  limitation,  reducing  the 
retirement  age.  and  removing  the  age 
requirement  for  disability  benefits,  will 
receive  the  early  consideration  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  H.artke. 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, as  follows: 

S  2H79  A  bill  to  provide  ft  speclul  U\x 
cri^ii  ivgamsi  social  security  taxee  to  em- 
plnserd  who  employ  individuals  who  wt  46 
yejir.s  ul  n^t  or  over    Mid 

i>  ilHbU  A  1)111  U)  nuiriul  tale  II  of  the 
S,Hiul  Se<  urity  Act  u>  permit  re<Uire<l  bene- 
ni»  t),rre',ii.d«r  iwhm  b»*«e<t  vijx'n  the  M- 
uuunrnt  of  TrtUfMiriit  iMJe »  to  be  jmld  W 
men  «t  nh'r  HJ  t*i  |>ernut  f\iU  b»uent»  ihere- 
uiuler  ivfchpii  UiMieU  vijKkn  ntuiiuueiu  ol  re- 
Uipu^pnt  iM!ri  to  l>e  p«virt  In  won>pn  st  <Mje 
ftj  uud  i-vxUmHl  bpiirnu  u>  be  pnUl  U>  wv>m«>n 
n\  »t!r  ttu  to  eUuUh^t*  the  Un\U«Uui\  with 
rr*pr»-t  to  Ihc  Mui'VUit  >*hU"h  lh(|ivuU>nl« 
HMvv  »>ttin  *hllp  iw^fiNlnw  bpurftt*  vnuler  •\n'h 
wWf  \\\\i\  to  PiinviutUe  the  rfmvUi'»n>enl  tl\«t 
ntt  Ui\livniu«l  numi  buve  i\ttrtH\wl  »mt>  M>  u» 
>»»dei  lo  lv»  pUitlule  (v^  dleablluy  beueOte  un- 
der auvh  UUv 


TUK      FAIR      LABOR      STANDARDS 
TRADE  ACl   or  I960 

Mr  KKATINO  Mr  Pi-esldent.  on 
September  8  of  la*t  year.  I  inlxoduced  a 
bill.  S  2663.  providing  relief  Uirounh  tJie 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  American  indus- 
tries which  have  been  Injured  or  are 
threatened  with  serious  injury  as  a  result 
of  foreign  competition  difficulties  grow- 
ing out  of  the  differential  in  wage  costs 
between  American  and  foreign  manu- 
facturers. 

I  made  it  ver>-  clear  at  that  time  that 
S.  2663  constituted  a  tentative  and  pre- 
liminary recommendation  and  that  con- 
siderable work  remained  to  be  done  in 
the  way  of  reviewing  and  tightening  up 
the  proposal  put  forth  in  this  bill. 

During  the  several  months  since  this 
bill  was  introduced,  I  have  had  a  tre- 
mendous volume  of  mail  from  American 
workmen  and  the  owners  and  managers 


of  manufacturing  firms  who  feel  that 
legislation  along  the  lines  of  S.  2663  is 
very  much  nei-ded.  Many  representa- 
tives of  industnes  and  labor  unions  gen- 
erously offered  their  advice  on  ways  in 
which  the  bill  that  I  introduced  last 
year  could  be  expanded  and  improved. 
In  light  of  this  very  encouraging  and 
gratifying  response.  I  have  spent  the 
past  several  weeks  working  witli  inter- 
ested parties  and  autliorities  m  the  field 
of  trade  law  to  revise  S.  2663.  with  the 
intention  of  bringing  a  more  complete 
and  technically  sound  bill  on  this  subject 
bet  ore  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  at 
this  time  a  revised  copy  of  S.  2663,  I 
ask  that  it  be  introduced  as  a  separate 
bill  and  that  it  be  pnnted  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred : 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
pnnted  in  the  Record  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  bill  S,  2882'  to  provide  for  ad- 
justing conditions  of  competition  be- 
tween certain  domestic  industries  and 
foreign  industries  with  respect  to  the 
level  of  wages  and  the  working  condi- 
tions m  the  production  of  articles  im- 
ported into  the  United  States,  introduced 
by  Mr,  Ke.'iting  'for  himself  and  other 
Senators',  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

Mr.  KEATING,  Mr,  President,  this 
bill  IS  cosponsored  by  Senators  Bkall,  of 
Maryland,  Bridges  and  Cotton,  of  New- 
Hampshire;  DoDD,  of  Connecticut; 
Provty.  of  Vermont;  and  Wiliy,  of 
Wisconsin. 

I  ask  Uiat  the  bill  may  He  on  the  table 
until  Thursday  January  28,  so  that  »ny 
other  Senators  who  may  wi&li  to  Join  In 
cospon.sorint  it  may  do  so. 

Thr  VICE  PliESlDKNT.  Without  ob- 
jtH-tion,  u  I*  ao  ordei^. 

Mr  KKATINO,  Mr  Prf>»ldcnt.  thf» 
rhau««»*  m  a  a««S  MT  for  the  mo*i  pari 
of  A  pn>ctKlural  luirt  techiural  n*turt> 
8  aotts  Ml  imnxUic«t  la*t  »rpipmb*r  Rntt 
a*  lYviurd  for  imnxlucVion  at  liii«  limp, 
t^ublifcht^*  wrn«»r*l  p»t>CfHtu»^wi  wh*«i>by 
luiuitHl  Amrriotth  mdvwU'iw  can  appw^l 
fivr  iThrf  to  M\v  »rcrt»ury  of  l^vbckr  who 
would  then  maXt'  an  inx'tHitliiatJt-ai  »nd 
pvilvUsh  a  nndmu  m  much  Uip  i«an\r  faaii- 
h->n  a»  dow  thr  TaiifT  CommLxston  under 
tlip  rxlstlnp  ej^cape  clavisp  provisions  ot 
t.lir  Trade  AgiTementa  Act  of  IRftl. 

The  principle  to  which  both  8  2«68 
and  the  new  bill  are  keyed  is  in  my  mind 
clear  cut  and  straightforward  Amer- 
ican wages  are  well  known  to  be  consid- 
erably higher  than  wages  abroad.  In 
many  cases,  the  basic  reason  for  t.he 
wage  differential  between  American  and 
foreign  producers  is  the  fact  that  Amer- 
ican minimum  wages  are  set  by  law  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  various  States,  This  is 
a  matter  of  public  policy.  We  have  de- 
cided, and  rightly  so.  that  no  American 
worker  should  be  paid  a  wage  that  is  so 
low  as  to  prevent  him  from  enjoying 
what  we  consider  to  be  minimal  living 
standards.  Congrress  is  now  about  to 
consider  raising  the  minimum  wage,  and 
in  doing  so  we  reassert  the  fundamental 
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public  policy  that  all  men  should  be 
assured  of  a  share  of  the  fruits  of  Amer- 
ica's economic  well-being. 

If  a  manufacturer  in  a  foreign  country 
pays  a  wage  equivalent  In  dollars  to  10, 
15.  or  25  cents  per  hour,  it  is  obvious 
that  he  is  likely  to  have  a  significant 
competitive  advantage  over  his  Ameri- 
can counterpart.  This  is  especially  true 
in  industries  in  which  wages  constitute 
a  considerable  proportion  of  total  pro- 
duction costs.  It  is  generally  the.se  in- 
dustries which  are  most  seriously  affected 
by  increased  foreign  competition. 

Let  me  name  a  few  examples  of  Amer- 
ican industries  in  which  wa^es  consti- 
tute a  significant  proportion  of  total 
costs  and  in  which  foreign  competition 
has  become  increasingly  more  diifjcult  to 
meet.  They  are:  textiles,  all  types  of 
apparel,  kitchen  utensils  and  various 
kinds  of  hand  tools,  small  appliances, 
novelty  items  and  toys,  rugs,  bicycles, 
umbrellas,  light  machinery,  footwear, 
tile  and  ceramic  products,  athletic  equip- 
ment, and  plumbing  fixtures. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  it  ab- 
solutely clear  that  I  do  not  call  for,  nor 
do  I  want  to  see,  a  full-scale  and  sweep- 
ing reversal  of  America's  trade  policies. 
I  am  only  interested  in  seeing  that  more 
equal  justice  is  meted  out  to  domestic 
industries  which  are  clearly  hurt  by  in- 
creased low-wage  foreign  competition. 
In  all  tariff  legislation  which  has  been 
passed  in  recent  years,  Con:iress  has  de- 
manded that  the  needs  of  such  indus- 
tries be  given  every  possible  considera- 
tion. Many  Americans,  myself  included, 
do  not  believe  that  existing  procedures 
by  which  relief  is  obtained  have  effec- 
tively aided  those  American  industries 
and  their  workers  who  deserve  and  badly 
need  some  sort  of  trade  relief  or  as- 
sistance. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced last  September,  and  which  I  have 
introduced  in  a  revised  form  today,  is  I 
believe  a  moderate  and  sensible  approach 
to  a  serious  problem  which  in  recent 
years  has  not  received  the  attention  that 
It  deserves.  The  trade  agreements  and 
treaties  of  tdl  nations  contain  clauses 
or  provisions  permitting  that  adjust- 
ments be  made  to  aid  and  relieve  do- 
mestic industries  in  cases  of  clear  and 
undeniable  need.  Every  nation  of  the 
world  watches  over  its  own  interests.  So 
should  we;  although  it  Is  certainly  as- 
sumed that  in  doing  so  we  must  not  vio- 
late or  abrogate  existing  agreements  or 
understandings  with  our  allies  and  trade 
partners  throughout  the  world. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  for  the  past 
13  years,  I  have  always  supported  the 
principle  of  reciprocal  trade.  I  voted 
for  and  worked  hard  to  initiate  the  Mar- 
shall plan.  I  know  full  well  that  it  would 
be  unwise  to  repudiate  or  reverse  these 
policies  and  programs. 

In  this  light,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  we  are  nearing  or  have  now  reached 
an  important  turning  point.  The  United 
States  is  now  faced  with  a  new  inter- 
national economic  and  political  situa- 
tion. Many  of  the  war-torn  and  hobbled 
nations  of  Europe  are  now  riding  the 
crest  of  a  great  and  heartening  recovery. 
Their  economies  are  booming,  their  cur- 
rency is  sound,   their  people  are  pi'os- 


perous  as  never  before.  The  nations  of 
t-ie  free  world  are  stronger  than  at  any 
t  jne  since  the  end  of  the  war.  The  suc- 
cess of  Americas  herculean  postwar  for- 
eign-aid program  was  to  a  large  extent 
responsible  for  this  strength.  Of  thLs. 
tne  beleaguered  taxpayers  of  a  great 
nation  can  be  justifiably  proud. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that,  as  a  consequence 
of  these  events,  the  United  States  is  to- 
day facf'd  with  a  con.'iiderably  different 
situation  from  that  of  the  early  postwar 
period.  We  must  be  prepared  to  re- 
e<amine  and  readjust  our  trade  and  aid 
policies  accordinfily,  and  in  doing  so,  we 
must  senou.-ly  con.sider  all  proposals  for 
f;?tion  which,  while  consistent  with  our 
aspirations  for  world  peace  and  freedom. 
are  at  the  same  time  fair  to  thase  Ameri- 
cin  indu.stnes  and  the:r 'workers  who 
have  been  damaged  or  are  seriously 
t.ireatened  by  foreign  competition.  This 
L'  no  easy  goal.  I  am  well  aware  of  this 
f  ict.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  accept  the 
premi.se  that  the  best  way  to  understand 
O'JT  difficulties  is  to  leave  them  alone  and 
s-ee  if  they  get  worse  It  is  m  this  spirit. 
Mr.  President,  that  I  offered  my  original 
bill,  vS.  2663,  and  it  is  in  the  same  spirit 
t.iat  I  offer  the  revised  form  uf  this  bill 
t'Xlay, 

Mr.  President,  Congress  ma'it  cr>nsider 
nipa.sures  intended  to  strike  a  better  and 
f  iirer  balance  between  our  domestic  In- 
dustries— which  have  not  gotten  a  "fair 
s.iake  "  under  exi.stinu  statutes — and  our 
international  interests,  which  all  of  us 
realize  cannot  and  must  not  be  ignored. 

The  new  bill  is  not  very  different  in 
s?of)e  and  interest  from  its  predecessor. 
/wS  I  said  earlier,  the  changes  which  have 
been  made  are  essentially  of  a  tech.iical 
and  procedural  nature.  Let  me  give 
s>me  examples. 

The  new  bill  spells  out  a  standard  of 
Injury  Ln  much  clearer  and  more  detailed 
f  ishion  than  did  S.  2663.  In  the  original 
fciil,  S.  2663,  the  Secretary  of  Lawir  was 
emp>owered  to  carry  out  an  mvestigation 
and  if  necessary  implement  appropriate 
relief.  Tlie  President  had  the  right  to 
disapprove  this  action.  Tlie  new  bill 
fallows  the  escape  clause  more  closely 
and  gives  the  Secretary  the  responsibil- 
ity for  recommending  relief  which  the 
President  then  either  approves  or  dis- 
approves. It  also  follows  the  escape 
(■  ause  more  closely  in  that  it  establishes 
hi-nils  beyond  which  the  Secretary  and  or 
tlie  President  cannot  go  in  recommend- 
ii.g  or  implementing  relief. 

In  general,  the  procedures  of  the 
Secretary's  Investigation  in  the  new  bill 
a-e  more  complete  and  more  closely  in 
aocord  with  the  basic  statutes  in  thw 
fi?ld.  The  new  bill  changes  the  period 
b.'fore  which  the  bill  or  any  directive 
tJiereunder  would  go  into  effect.  Other 
similar  procedural  changes  have  been 
rrade  which  are  of  minor  importance  and 
a:e  of  a  primarily  technical  nature. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  at  this  time  to 
acknowledge  the  assistance  of  and  to 
thank  the  Senators  who  have  indicated 
to  me  their  desire  to  coepon.sor  this 
measure,  many  of  whom  have  made  sug- 
gestions for  changes.  I  listed  the  names 
of  the  cosponsors  to  date,  and  I  hope 
o*her  Senators  will  feel  inclined  to  join 
in  co«;ponfiorship  of  this  proposed 
legislation. 


Mr  President,  some  Members  of  tlie 
House  o;  HepresentiiUves  have  indicated 
to  me  that  they  plan  to  introduce  the 
same  bill. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
extend  my  sincere  appreciation  to  ail  the 
Members  of  Congress  I  have  named  and 
to  ail  of  the  many  others  from  mdustry. 
from  labor,  and  from  other  places  who 
have  so  kindly  and  competently  assisted 
me  in  the  revision  of  S.  2663.  for  the 
mtroduction  of  this  bill  today. 

The  bill,  S.  2882.  introduced  by  Mr. 
Keating  (for  himself.  Mr.  Be.\ll,  Mr. 
Bridges.  Mr.  Cotton.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Prouty,  Mr.  Wiley,  and  Mr.  Salton- 
sTALi>  IS  as  follows; 

Be  It  ermcted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Stjif,  uf 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tiiat  thU 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pair  Labor  Stand - 
artls  Trade  Act  of  1900." 

Sec.  2  Findings — Sweatshop  labor  condi- 
tions axe  prohibited  by  law  In  the  United 
States.  The  rapid  expansion  of  American 
foreign  trade  In  recent  years,  in  eHect.  per- 
mits foreign  Indu.strles  in  which  w.^^•e8  and 
working  conditions  are  below  American 
standards  to  compete  with  dime'JtIc  indus- 
tries In  which  wages  are  sijnilflcantly  higher 
and  In  which  minimum  wage.s  and  working 
conditions  are  set  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  the  several  States.  Many  Ameri- 
can Industries,  especially  those  In  which 
labor  costs  constitute  a  high  proportion  of 
the  total  production  cost  have  been  Injured 
or  are  threatened  with  serious  injury  as  a 
result  of  such  competltlm.  The  following 
procedures  are  established  to  provide  reUef 
for  such  American  Industries. 

Sec.  3.  Pbocidures.— (a)  Upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  President,  or  uj>on  reeolutlon 
of  either  House  of  Congress,  or  upon  appll- 
caUon  of  the  representative  of  any  d(jmeftlc 
Industry  or  employee  organL'Atlon  In  a  d)- 
metUc  Industry,  or  upon  application  of  any 
Interested  party,  or  upon  hU  own  moiu.u. 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary")  or  h!s  deslgne*  shall 
make  an  Investigation  of  any  situation  In 
which  It  Is  alleged  that  the  differential 
In  costs,  due  to  the  existence  of  wage  rates 
and  working  condlUons  significantly  below 
United  States  standards,  gives  fureign  maiiu- 
facturer  or  producers  a  competitue  advan- 
tage over  United  Stales  manufacturers  or 
producers 

(b)  In  carrying  out  an  Investigation  and 
heoTlngs  under  the  forefr-.ing  procedure  the 
Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
consider  (among  other  factors)  :  wages  and 
all  other  forms  of  remuneration  f  jr  wufk 
performed,  labor  productivity,  production 
costs  and  the  components  thereof,  levels  of 
automation,  working  conditions  legislation 
or  regulations  per'alnlng  to  working  condi- 
tions, and  living  standards  In  the  United 
St-Aies  and  In  the  country  or  countries  of 
origin  erf  the  imported  article  oc  article* 
under  Investigation 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  request  the  views 
of  the  Tariff  Oimmlselon  In  writing  on  rel- 
evant trnde  and  Internationa!  factors  in  all 
^a.ses  in  which  he  deems  such  Information 
necessary  to  the  Investigatory  process  under 
this  Act  He  mav.  In  addition  request  the 
Views  ..'  a;.y  other  interested  agency  or 
ageiiv  .t  s. 

(d)  Shotild  the  Secretary  find  that  a  do- 
ra«etlc  Industry  Is  being  or  is  likely  Uj  be  In- 
jured by  Imports  of  goods  which  are  produced 
!n  fore!i?Ti  criuntrles  unrfor  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  below  United  Rtat*s  stand- 
ards, he  shall  recommend  to  the  President 
such  new  or  additional  duties,  import  qu.>ta«, 
or  other  remedies,  as  he  ahuJl  deem  neces- 
sary or  proper  In  eoch  ca.se,  but  In  no 
event  shall  such  new  or  add^Mmtil  d'ltlea 
exceed  existing  rates  of  duty  by  100  per  cen- 
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turn  or  by  U  e  amount  of  60  per  centum  ad 
valorem,  whl;hever  Is  higher,  or  Bi\sdl  such 
new  or  add.  tlonal  quotas  exceed  existing 
quotas  by  50  )er  centum 

le)  Upon  leceipt  of  the  Secretary's  report 
and  recommendations,  the  President  may  by 
order  impose  such  new  or  additional  duties. 
Import  quot. is,  or  other  remedies  (1)  as 
recommendef  by  the  Secretary  to  be  neces- 
sary to  afford  relief  to  the  domestic  industry, 
or  (3)  as  are  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  nece66*u-y  !.«r  such  purixjse. 

(f)  The  Se-reUtry  bhall  mfke  and  pxiblish. 
with  dlspatcl  and  in  no  event  more  than  six 
months  si tei  the  request,  application,  or 
resolution  is  n.ade.  a  rep-.^rt  en  each  request, 
application  or  resolution  under  this  Act. 

(gt  Any  orler  Iwued  pursuant  to  this  Art 
may  be  mrxi  fled,  ."suspended  or  terminated 
under    the    juocedures   herem   established 

(h)  The  new  or  additional  duties  or  im- 
port quotas  impiised  by  tl>e  Prefcident  or 
other  action  t<i.ken  by  him  under  Uiis  Act 
and  any  modification,  stispenslon.  or  termi- 
nation thereof,  shall  become  effective  on 
STich  dnte  as  he  shnll  ppec^fy  In  his  order 
and  shriM  be  rented  for  administrative  pur- 
poses as  a  part  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 

(1)  The  Sei  ret;\ry  thai;  within  ninety  d.iys 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  promu;gaie 
procedural  regulations  to  give  effect  to  the 
authority  coi  ferred  upon   him  hereunder. 

8«C.  4.  ErfxmvK  Datx — TTils  Act  shall 
take  effect  as  soon  as  practicable,  on  a  dnte 
to  be  specified  by  the  Pr^'sldent  In  a  notice 
to  the  Secretury  of  the  Treasury,  but  In  any 
event  not  later  than  ninety  d^ys  after  the 
date  of  enactiaent. 

Mr  KEATING  subsequently  said.  Mr. 
President,  it  has  just  been  communi- 
cated to  me  thai  the  di.stinpui.shed  semor 
benator  from  Massachuseus  i  Mr.  Su,- 
TONSTALil  wishes  to  join  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  proposed  legislation  I  have  just 
introducixi  I  ask  unanimous  conocnt 
tiiat  his  name  be  added. 

The  ViC£  PRES1D?2^.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


NATION.VLURB.A.N  LEACJE  DAY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  ajiproprlate  refererm  a  joint 
resolution  deslpnatine  thp  2Cih  day  of 
April  1900,  H.s  Natitrfial  Urban  L«»^aKue 
Day  Nineteen  hundred  and  sixty  marks 
the  50th  annlversnry  of  the  founding  in 
New  York  City  of  the  Natunal  Urban 
ly.ague.  wh  ch  is  the  oldest  and  largest 
interracial  i.ocial  a^iency  in  t.he  country. 
Tt  has  cortribtrted  immea.'^urably  not 
only  to  advances  in  working  and  livintr 
condition,-;  ^f  Nermes,  but  also  to  an 
increa.sin?  cooperation  among  Amori- 
rT5  rr^nrrle^s  of  race,  rrl^r.  or  cr"^. 
It  has  bc^n  r.n  inspiration  for  pe«^r-e 
everywhere  v.ho  are  concerned  with 
problems  of  race  relations  and  their 
solution  throuph  interracial  coopera'ion. 

The  VICE  PgESIDENT.  The  .loint 
resolution  nill  be  received  and  appro- 
priately refi?rred. 

The  join',  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  151) 
designating  tlie  20lh  day  of  April  1960, 
as  Nallona]  Urban  League  Day.  intro- 
duced by  Wr.  Javits.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  tlie 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  JAVirS.  Mr.  lYesident.  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  in  introducinp  the  joint 
resolution  1  present  an  anicie  deal.ng 
with  the  wo.-k  of  the  Ui  ban  Lea,;ue,  writ- 
ten by  Lester  B  Grancer:  as  well  as  a 
message  ol  congrntulations  from  the 
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President  of  the  United  States  on  the 

observance   of  the  50th  anniversary  of 

the    founding    of    the    National   Urban 

Lea.gue. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

and  message  were  ordered  to  be  prmted 

in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Teamw  xk  :  The  Urb.^n  Le.^ctt  Airs'wat  to 
THE  Race  Peoblem — The  Urban  Leacce, 
Eo  Small  and  UNCoMPLiCATrD  Compared  to 

THX  Sl7E   AND  COMPLEXrrT    OF  THE  PhOBLEM, 

Has  Worked  Ovek  50  Years  With  I.nceeas- 

ING    EmrCTTVENESS 

(By  Lester  B.  Granger) 
Et^sentlally,  the  Urban  League  Is  a  do-it- 
yovirscU  operation  applied  to  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  fared  by  urban  communities 
with  growing  intensity  as  the  Negro  urban 
population  continues  t.o  increase.  The  do-it- 
yourself  character  of  the  oreanlzatlon  lies 
In  the  fact  that  without  lecturir..7,  without 
Indlctinr.  and  without  nanie-calling,  the 
U.'ban  League  has  instilled  In  millions  of 
AmTlcjins  of  different  races  tlie  desire  and 
energy  to  do  something  them.^tives  aaout 
cleaning  up  racial  difficulties  heaped  against 
the.r  back  doors. 

The  success  of  the  organization  has  puzzled 
some  who  have  never  quite  understood  what 
the  league  has  tried  to  do.  It  has  elicited 
the  scorn  of  some  who  place  a  low  priority 
on  'the  educational  approach  "  However,  it 
has  brought  a  sen.'^e  of  fulfillment  to  un- 
countable thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  Negro  families  who  have  walk'  d  into  bet- 
ter Jobs  as  a  result  of  league  effort,  moved 
from  hovels  Into  homes  and  strenrthened 
their  appreciation  of  theniselves  as  Indi- 
viduals and  their  own  Importance  to  the 
comnauniiv's  well-being. 

In  uickliHR  this  Job.  the  Urban  League  was. 
of  c^iursr  a  pioneer,  more.  11  became  what 
one  board  member  has  described  as  "a  per- 
petually curious  but  satisfying  anomaly  " 
I-Y^m  the  beorlnnlEg  the  learue  has  attirked 
poclal  problfTBS.  the  existence  of  which  Is 
often  un)cnown  to  the  average  white  citizen. 
It  h;»s  also  defined  and  served  social  needs 
of  a  N'-L-ro  minority  which  that  minority's 
own  leadership  has  sometimes  failed  to  rec- 
ognize. It  has  operated  In  a  set  ol  social 
and  economic  circumstances  as  lawless  In 
their  way  as  the  familiar  western  Ircntier 
town  of  TV  portraiture.  But.  unlike  the 
marshal  In  the  TV  dramas,  the  Urban  League 
hrJE  had  no  Elr.5ho(^''"-r  r.-^r  even  a  c'ub.  So 
tt  has  had  to  develop  tools — its  own  tools — 
for  a  I  pecial  task. 

The  tools  became  those  of  commonsense 
n:.d  !:.'.cnipent  sf  If -Interest  of  coo'.-head'^d 
dir.cuji>ion  arovind  the  conference  tatle.  of 
Indlrputable  f\cts  backr^  with  perstiaslve 
anru:;iet:t5;  and  the  leversre  applied  by  the 
Urban  League  becarrw  that  of  specific  cc  n- 
scler.ce  and  the  b  .'ic  desire  of  the  average 
citizen  U)  be  regaj-ded  as  a  good  citizen. 

A-.d  the  nnmr.nly  of  the  league's  role  lies 
In  the  fact  that  though  its  staff  members  are 
generallv  '.itined  sex  ..il  workers  and  the  or- 
ganization Uself  Is  listed  as  a  f<^icial  agency, 
one  seldom  find":  other  social  agencies  t&ck- 
li;ig  \:.i-  k'.-.ids  ol  tacks  uiidcrt;.ken  by  the 
Urban  League. 

Further,  though  'he  league  en n;  lis  the 
1  arrest  and  moct  active  boay  of  white  .'uid 
colored  voivmteers  to  t:c  fou:.d  in  the  f:eld  of 
race  relations.  It  cannot  be  classed  at  a  mass 
movement.  And  though  It  is  criticized  by 
(«ome  as  being  nonmllltant  and  by  ciher?;  r^s 
being  over  aggressive,  actually  Its  educational 
approach    mr.kes   criticism   iue\'itable. 

N\it  merely  the  urban  Negro  population, 
but  Americans  of  all  races  ever3rwl.ere  have 
cvjUeclfcd  ujvicitii.ds  eariied  by  f'.e  Urliiu 
League  ntethod  aud  icudtrbhip.  The  divi- 
dends, which  have  consisted  ct  solid,  steadily 
enlarging  gains  In  the  statiis  and  security  of 
the  Negro  population  si^ll  greater  pt.;ibiil'y 
for    ll>e    national    ec  nomy     ai.d    enlijinccd 


Btatvis  of  the  American  democracy.  For  In- 
stance, It  was  the  Urban  League  ihat  In 
World  War  I  Introduced  hundreds  of  nortn- 
ern  and  southern  employers  for  the  first 
time  to  the  tremendous  reservoir  of  indus- 
trial manpower  comprised  of  Negro  workers 
on  the  Scuth's  fa.'ms.  In  the  Second  World 
War  the  league  outpaced  the  New  Deal  ad- 
ministration In  first  placing  Negroes  in  as- 
sembly line  and  other  production  Jobs  cf 
the  war  industry.  In  the  postwar  period  the 
league  played  an  Important  role  in  securu.g 
th'T'e  w^rkprs'  rc'ent'.'^n  of  their  Jobs. 

The  Urb.-in  League's  use  of  the  social 
survey  as  a  technique  in  reducing  racial  ten- 
sl^T.s  and  pinp-Jinimg  their  c:'\;ies  was  hp- 
plted  to  a  dozen  northern  and  southern  cities 
threatened  with  race  riots  toward  the  clote 
of  World  War  II.  It  not  only  took  those  cities 
out  of  the  not  zone,  but  set  them  far  along 
the  load  toward  new  goals  of  racial  anuiy 
find    improved    Nc^ro    hei^th    and    welfare. 

Anotiier  League  technique  has  become  a 
distinctive  toof  as  well  as  product.  A  na- 
tional Commerce  and  Industry  Council  corn- 
pored  of  ranking  cffl'^ers  of  three  dozen  of 
the  Nation's  most  Important  corporatlona 
serves  the  movement  as  critic,  coach  and 
Interpreter  In  advancing  the  use  of  trained 
Negro  workers  throughout  American  indus- 
try. An  es.i»jiiple  of  this  cooucirs  liiiiueL-i-e 
Is  the  now  widespread  xise  of  Negro  eugi- 
recrs,  chemists,  and  other  technicians  across 
the  country.  In  the  same  way  a  national 
Trade  Union  Ad\-lsory  Council  brings  the 
learue  closer  to  the  labor  movement  In  a 
Joint  eflort  to  uncover  for  corrective  action, 
by  labor  leaders  or  Government.  Instances 
of  rccial  ciicr.miiiation  by  iniernatiGnal 
or  local  unious. 

Less  dramatic  than  Its  Indtistrlal  and  la- 
bor relations  activities,  but  equally  as  Im- 
jxTrt-'-nt.  has  bf-en  the  Urbn.n  Lcagije'E  role 
In  the  health  and  welfare  field.  It  ha^  served 
as  an  interpretive,  advisory  and  prodding  In- 
fiuence  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  na- 
tional struct  ore  of  public  and  voltintary 
agencies. 

In  the  years  ahead  the  Urban  League  Is 
ccrUttiii  to  eich  its  role  more  sharply  than, 
fver  on  the  attention  of  the  American  pub- 
l!a  The  continued  urbanization  of  the 
NpgTO  population  hais  meant:  (1)  Fpreadlng 
problems  of  segregated  housing  and  slum 
blight;  (2)  slum  clearance,  urban  renewal 
and  tenant  relocations.  i3l  smashing  of  eld 
family  patterns  and  disintegration  of  social 
luiiuences;  i4i  individual  disiiiuslonmeat 
and  frustration;  and  (5)  cynicism  and  ag- 
gressive behavior  of  weaker  personalities. 
TTiese  are  all  problems  so  complicated  that 
those  wrho  are  the  direct  sufferers  are  apt 
to  be  the  least  able  to  understand  them. 
They  require  resources  so  widespread  and  «o 
Involved  In  their  relationship  that  only 
skilleu  and  experienced  leadership  can  malu 
xise  rl  them. 

It  is  this  kind  of  leadership  that  the  Urban 
Leatue  has  been  building  up  fur  50  years, 
but  needs  to  multiply  several  times  in  order 
t'^  mp'^t  the  problem  nhend.  Stich  len-^er- 
shlp,  already  welded  together  In  working 
teams — north,  sruth,  east  and  west  In  a 
single  organization,  has  been  the  Inspira- 
tion of  tlie  Urban  League  sloran.  "American 
Teamwork  Wor'ics,"  It  is  esteiitinl  that  the 
Nation  see  to  It  that  the  slogan  is  mr.de  an 
accurate  prc^hecy  In  the  years  Immediately 
ahead. 

Message  From  thi  PaEsmENT 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  Join  In  the  obserr&nca 
of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  National  Ur- 
ba;..  League. 

Our  Na';  n  was  founded  on  the  concept  of 
liberty  and  jusi-Cf  for  all  Its  citizens.  Steady 
pnicress  has  been  made  In  applying  this  con- 
cept i:i  the  dally  life  of  America  but  the 
need  lor  further  Wv>rk  and  vigilance  remains. 
To  strengthen  tlie  Individual  and  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  oxir  people  we  must  continue 
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to  advance  otir  traditions  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity regardless  of  race,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin.  Moreover,  the  progress  we 
make  In  this  field  of  human  rights  Is  closely 
watched  by  our  neighbors  abroad.  They  look 
upon  It  as  one  measure  of  success  of  our 
form  of  government 

As  the  National  Urban  Leai^ue  champions 
the  cause  of  equal  opportunity,  it  renders 
a  splendid  service  to  our  people  and  to  the 
hope  of  freedom  around   the  world 

DWICHT    D.    ElSENHOWrR. 


PERMANENT    MEMORIAL    TO    MEM- 
ORY OF  WOODROW  WILSON 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Sena- 
tors Anderson,  Bartlett,  Bible,  Byrd  of 
Virgrinia,  Case  of  New  Jersey,  C.^se  of 
South  Dakota,  Clark,  Cooper,  Dodd. 
Douglas,  Engle,  Ervin,  Pilbright. 
Green,  Hart,  Hennings.  Hill,  Holland. 
Humphrey,  Jackson,  Johnson  of  Texas. 
Johnston  of  South  Carolina,  Kefauver, 
Kennedy,  Kerr,  Kuchel,  Long  of  Ha- 
waii, Long  of  Louisiana,  Magnuson, 
Mansfield,  McCarthy,  McGee  Mc- 
Namara,  Morse,  Moss,  Murray,  Muskie, 
Neuberger,  Pastore,  Proxmire.  Ran- 
dolph, Robertson,  Sparkmav,  Syming- 
ton. Wiley,  Yarborough,  and  Young  of 
North  Dakota,  I  introduce,  for  appropri- 
ate reference,  a  joint  resolution  author- 
izing the  creation  of  a  commission  to 
consider  and  formulate  plans  for  the 
construction  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
of  an  appropriate  permanent  memorial 
to  the  memory  of  Woodrow  Wil.son. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
and  lie  on  the  desk  through  January  25, 
so  that  other  Senators  who  wish  to  co- 
sponsor  it  may  do  so. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed  m  the 
Record  and  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  152) 
authorizing  the  creation  of  a  commission 
to  consider  and  formulate  plans  for  the 
construction  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
of  an  appropriate  permanent  memorial 
to  the  memory  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators*,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  Woodrow  Wilson,  as  twenty- 
eighth  President  of  the  United  States,  won 
the  enduring  gratitude  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  throughout  the  world  for 
his  farslghted  and  tireless  efforts  to  achieve 
a  lasting  peace,  with  Justice  and  freedom 
for  all;  and 

Whereas  he  so  eloquently  phrased  the 
principles  for  which  this  country  stands  and 
provided,  with  his  own  high  standards  of 
Integrity,  vision  and  compassionate  gr,H)ciwlll, 
an  Inspiration  for  generations  to  come:  Now, 
therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Uni:rd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  as^frnhled.  That  (a) 
there  is  hereby  established  a  commission,  to 
be  fenown  as  the  "Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial 
Commission"  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission"),  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering and  formulating  plans  for  the  de- 
sign, construction,  and  location  of  a  perma- 


nent memorial  to  Woodrow  Wilson  In  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia,  or  In  Its  Im- 
iT.edlate  environs.  The  Commission  shall. 
In  general,  decide  on  the  advisability  of  one 
of  two  felnds  of  memorials-  one  which  would 
be  a  ni'inument  similar  ta  those  which  honor 
Presidents  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Lin- 
coln; or  one  which  will  serve  as  a  building 
of  a  functional  nature,  or.  as  it  Is  often 
c  died,  a  "living  memorial  "  The  Commis- 
sion shall  study,  among  others,  proposals  to 
n.«ociate  the  memorial  with  the  Washington 
International  Center  program  for  Interna- 
tional visitors. 

(bi  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
tlie  following  members : 

(1>  Former  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  at  their  pleasure: 

1 2 1  Two  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States; 

(3i  Two  Senators  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate; 

i4i  Two  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  and 

(5)  Three  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  one  from 
each  of  the  following : 

(A)  The  Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation: 

(B)  The  Woodrow  Wilson  Centennial 
Commission  (now  discharged  i :  and 

(C»  One  member  of  the  Department  of 
tie  Interior,  who  shaill  be  the  Director  of 
zhe  National  Parte  Service,  or  his  represent- 
ative 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  select  a  chair- 
nan  and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  its 
members.  Vacancies  occurring  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Commls.slon  shall  be  filled  in 
t.ie  same  manner  as  the  original  appoint- 
ment 

Id  I  The  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation,  but  shall  be  re- 
imbursed for  expenses  Incurred  by  them  in 
carrying  out  the  duties  of   the  Commission. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  report  such 
plans,  together  with  Its  recommendations, 
to  the  President  and  Congress  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  and  In  the  Interim  shall 
mak"  annual  reports  of  Its  progress  to  the 
President  and  Congress 

Sec    2.  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to — 

I  a)  make  such  expenditures  for  personal 
s-ervlces  and  otherwise  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Joint  reso- 
lution as  It  may  deem  advisable  from  funds 
appropriated  or  received  as  gifts  for  such 
purpose; 

I  b)  accept  gifts  to  be  used  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution  or  to 
b?  used  in  connection  with  the  construction 
o;-  other  expenses  of  such  memorial; 

<c)  hold  hearings,  organize  contests,  enter 
Into  contracts  for  personal  services  and 
otherwise,  and  do  such  other  things  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
thi.s  Joint  resolution;  and 

id  I  avail  Itself  of  the  assistance  and  ad- 
vice of  the  Commission  of  Pine  Arts,  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission,  and 
the  National  Capital  Regional  Planning 
Council,  and  such  Conunlssions  and  Council 
sh  ill.  upon  request,  render  such  assistance 
an  1   advice 

Sec.  3  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  more  than  «1 0,000  to  carry  out 
the-  provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution. 

Mr  GORE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Se.iator  from  New  Jersey  yield '' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey,  I 
yield. 

Mr.  GORE  I  am  not  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  joint  resolution  which 
the  able  Senator  has  just  introduced  I 
ha'e  a  policy  against  co.'^ponsorship. 
Bu:  I  wish  to  be  recorded  at  this  time 
as  i  supporter  of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr  WILLI,-\MS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 


nessee for  his  support  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution authorizing  the  creation  of  a  com- 
mittee to  make  a  study  of  plans  to  con- 
struct a  memorial  to  Woodrow  Wilson. 


FEDERAL  FINANCING  OP  CERTAIN 
CAMPAIGN  COSTS— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS  OF  biii^-rxtp;n- 
SION  OP  TIME  FOR  BILL  TO  LIE 
ON  THE  DESK 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  previous  order.  I  ask  that  the 
names  of  Senators  Kennedy.  Mansfieid. 
Morse,  and  Murray  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  bill  2823,  to  correct 
certain  abuses  in  campaign  financing, 
which  I  introduced  on  January  14 

I  also  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
bill  remain  at  the  desk  for  another  week 
in  order  that  additional  persons  desiring 
to  cosponsor  this  measure  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  names  of  the  additional  co- 
sponsors  will  be  added  to  the  bill,  and  the 
bill  will  lie  on  the  de.sk  for  another  week, 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 


PLATTE. 


MISSOURI  RIVER   BRIDGE, 
S  DAK 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  IS.  28601  to  provide  for  a  high- 
way bridge  over  the  Missouri  River  west 
or  southwest  of  Platte,  S  Dak  .  which 
I  introduced  on  the  19th  of  January,  may 
have  a  star  print  with  a  minor  correc- 
tion, and  that  the  name  of  my  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  MuNDTl  may  be  abded  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  TO  RECOM- 
MEND LEGISLATICN  RELATING 
TO  THE  JURISDICTION  OVER 
AMFTIICANS  EMPLOYED  BY,  OR 
ACCOMPANYING.  OUR  ARMED 
FORCES  OVERSEAS— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR    OF    RESOLUTION 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr  DoddI,  I  ask  that 
his  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Re.solution  253,  to  establish  a 
select  committee  to  recommend  legisla- 
tion relating  to  the  jurisdiction  over 
Americans  employed  by,  or  accompany- 
ing, our  Armed  Forces  overseas. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

By  Mr    YOUNO  of  North  Dakota: 
Address  delivered  by  Senator  Caelson  be- 
fore the  national  convention.  Association  of 
Wheat  Growers,  December  10,  1959. 
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USES  OF  OUR  NATIONAL 
RESOLTRCES 


Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  last 
Tup'^day  the  majority  leader  inserted  in 
the  Re  oRD  a  challenpine  article  entitled 
"The  Second  Best."  written  by  the  dis- 
tinguislied  jcumalist.  Mr.  Walter  L:pi>- 
mann.  In  :he  article  Mr.  Lappmann 
asked  whether  the  drive  to  reduce  the 
share  of  the  national  income  .'^pent  by 
the  National  Government  had  not  also 
reduced  the  capacity  of  the  United 
States  to  me^t  the  enormous  challenges 
of  the  decade  ahead. 

Today  Mr.  Lippmann  has  followed 
that  article  with  another,  and  equally 
pertinent,  inquiry  into  the  proper  uses 
of  our  national  resources.  The  article 
is  entitled  '.\  Satisfied  Nation  "  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  at  tliis  point  in  the  Record,  in 
connection  with  my  remarks. 

There  beincr  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  SATisFin)  Nation 
(B5  Waller  Lippmann) 
With  the  economic  report  which  hajs  Just 
been  transml'tcd  to  Congress,  the  P.-efident 
has  completed  what  was  begun  In  the  ad- 
dress on  the  state  of  the  Union  and  the 
message  accompanying  the  budget.  He  has 
described  our  sltuittlon  as  he  sees  It  He  lias 
outlined  his  |>rogram  And  he  has  skrtchrd 
In  his  genera  Ideas  All  is  well  In  that  the 
Ooyemment  will  ask  nothing  more  of  the 
people,  and  there  Is  a  protpect  that  It  wlU 
ask  less. 

Pot  It  is  Ihe  President's  view  that  the 
country  Is  secure  It  Is  prosperous  And  In- 
sofar as  It  Is  challenged  by  the  rise  of  the 
Soviet  Union  the  country  c*n  rest  assured 
and  tranqinl  that  because  of  our  devotion  to 
Individual  liberty  we  are  destined  to  win  the 
competition. 

Is  all  thts  self-satisfaction  Justmed?  Are 
we  entitled  to  do  what  these  three  messages 
unite  In  telling  us  to  do?  Are  we  entitled 
to  concentra -e  our  energies  In  our  private 
•ffalrs,  conflclent  that  our  national  Interests 
are  secure  and  well  taken  care  of?  For  my- 
self I  do  not  think  so.  1  think  the  Presi- 
dent's satlsfaAition  with  our  situation  le  based 
on  a  short  and  small  view  of  the  ht'torlc 
competition    .n  which   we   are  challenged. 

His  view  o'  the  Sr)vlet  chal>nge  Is  short 
and  small  tx cause  he  does  not  distinguish 
between  prlv.ite  prosperity,  measured  In  the 
total  production  of  goods  and  services  for 
private  uiie.  and  national  powrr,  wlilch  is 
measured  no  only  In  terms  of  armaments 
but  also  In  terms  of  wealth  directed  to  edu- 
cation, to  public  liealth.  to  the  conservation 
and  developrient  of  the-  nattu-aJ  and  the 
manmade  resources  of  this  country. 

What  Is  happenliig  Is  that  under  tlie 
le^iderslilp  of  -he  President  we  are  promoting 
private  prosp*  rlly  at  tlie  expense  of  national 
p>ower.  As  a  result  ti.e  Influence  of  the 
United  States  as  a  world  power  Is  declining. 
That  Is  why  a  growing  number  among  us 
do  not  share  the  President's  satisfaction  and 
are  worried  about  the  future. 

Given  our  situation  In  the  world  t<xlay. 
these  three  messages  betray  a  dangerous 
complacency.  This  compUicency  derives  from 
the  deep  fallac  y  of  believing  that  In  an  era  of 
cold  war  It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  to  reduce  the  sh^re  of  the 
national  Income  which  Is  ."^pent  by  the  G  v- 
crnmjent.  Th  s  fallacy  can  best  be  under- 
stood In  the  light  of  some  testimony  given  a 
year  ago  by  t^e  Chairman  of  the  President "s 
Council  of  Ecc'nomlc  Advisers.  "As  I  under- 
stand an  economy."  he  said.  "Its  ultimate 
purpose  Is  to  ]jroduce  more  consumer  goods. 


This  Is  the  object  of  everything  we  are 
working  at;  to  produce  tilings  for  consum- 
ers." 

Then  the  chairman  went  on  to  say  ttiat 
"If  you  take  total  grofcs  national  production, 
vuu  find  that  growth  In  recent  years  has 
lagged.  But  If  you  look  at  consumptlou — 
the  thing  which,  as  I  say.  I  regard  myself  as 
bPlng  commissioned  to  maximize — you  find 
that  we  are  doing  better." 

Tiiere  precisely  Is  the  root  of  our  trouble. 
Our  goal  Is  to  maximize  consumption.  That 
is  a  very  low  national  gf.>al.  and  altogetiier 
unworthy  of  a  great  nation  which  has  a 
great  part  to  play  in  human  affairs  The 
object  of  our  ecuncniy  is  not  to  become  fat 
with  consumer  goods.  It  is  to  use  the  wealth 
and  the  p-wer  which  the  economy  can  pro- 
duce to  supjxirt  the  national  purpwses  which 
we  sc)  frequently  pr  ^'.i-l.-ilm.  There  is  nothing 
very  convincme  or  inspiring  In  loving  our 
liberty  to  enjoy  consumer  goods  so  much 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  educate  our  chil- 
dren If  we  really  believe  In  the  Idetds  and 
the  spiritual  alnis  a'x/Ut  which  so  much  Is 
said  we  have  something  else  to  do  besides 
maximizing  the  enjoyment  of  consumer 
goods. 

The  most  vocal  criticism  of  the  current 
offlcial  satisfaction  has  come  from  those  who 
believe  that  we  are  falling  behind  in  the 
race  of  armaments.  To  this  criticism  the 
new  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Gates,  and 
the  Chlels  ot  Staff  are  now  replying  They 
are  replying  to  the  critics  who  have  cver- 
slmplifleid  and  overdramatized  the  situation 
and  are  argumg  that  within  a  few  years 
the  &ivlet  Union  will  be  able  to  devastate 
and  knock  out  this  country. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  right  when  It  replies  that 
the  S^jvlet  Union  does  not  have  and  Is  not 
likely  to  achieve  such  military  supremacy 
over  us  that  an  all-out  attack  would  be  un- 
dertaken But  Mr  Gates  Is  dealing  with  & 
straw  man  The  soberer  criticism  Is  much 
more  formidable.  It  prophesies  no  catas- 
trophe. But  !t  says  that  the  rate  of  the  rise 
of  Soviet  military  capacity  In  conventional 
as  well  as  nucleru-  capability  appears  to  be 
greater  Uian  our  own,  and  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Rpi>ear8  to  be  administering  more 
etHnently  than  we  do  the  resources  of  the 
new  and  revolutionary  military  technology. 
That  does  not  portent  doomsday  in  1963. 
But  It  does  portent  a  rise  In  the  world  power 
of  the  Sivlet  Union  and  a  corresponding 
decline  of  our  own.  No  doubt  that  will  not 
worry  us  too  much  If  we  can  keep  oiu"  minds 
fixed  on  consumer  goods. 


RESOURCES   AND  CONSERVATION 
BILL,    S.    2549 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
sire to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors the  fact  that  hearmgs  before  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs have  been  scheduled  on  the  pro- 
posed Resources  and  Conservauon  Act 
of  19G0 — S  2549.  The  hearings  open  to- 
morrow, Friday,  at  2  o'clock,  to  accom- 
modate certain  Governors  and  other 
State  officials  who  will  be  in  Washing- 
ton on  other  matters.  The  hearings  v,  ill 
re.sume  on  Thursday  morning.  January 
28,  and  will  continue  on  the  next  day, 
Fi  iday,  January  29. 

There  is,  I  know,  in  the  Senate,  a  keen 
awareness  that  the  United  States  is  not 
keeping  natural  resource  programs 
abreiist  of  tlie  re.source  needs  of  the 
growing  pc^pulation  and  the  expanding 
economy.  Tins  expansion  creates  rapid- 
ly mounting  needs  for  more  water,  for 
more  forest  products,  for  more  recre- 
ational lands,  and  for  all  the  other  re- 


sources on  which  we  depend.  But  the 
efforts  of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments,  and  of  private  org.miza- 
lions,  industries,  and  individuals,  all 
taken  together,  do  not  add  up  to  re- 
source development  and  conser\-ation 
programs  to  match  present  and  future 
needs.  We  are  headed  for  shortages  of 
develoi>ed  resources,  and  at  the  same 
tune  we  are  dcpoiling  the  country  and 
stripping  it  of  its  beauties  of  forest  lands 
and  flshincr  streams. 

The  gap  between  the  natural-resource 
activities  that  now  are  going  on  and 
those  that  are  needed  is  recognized  in 
the  Senate.  Many  Senators  have  spoken 
to  me  of  their  concern  with  our  lack  of 
progre:'s,  in  spite  of  the  diligent  efTorts 
in  the  Congress  and  the  volume  of  nat- 
ural-resource legislation  considered  in 
each  session.  One  of  the  difBculties  is 
that  natural -re  source  programs  have  not 
been  presented  in  relation  to  the  rapid 
rise  of  population  and  industrial  produc- 
tion. Another  diflSculty  is  that  resource 
activities  have  not  been  presented  as 
mtcr-related  parts  of  a  coordmated  pro- 
gram— which  they  must  be,  if  they  are  to 
succeed. 

Based  on  our  experiences,  the  re- 
sources and  conservation  bill^-S.  2549 — 
provides  for  continuing  attention  to  be 
provided  by  the  Council  of  Resource  and 
Conservation  Advisers,  in  the  Office  of 
the  President,  and  the  Joint  Resources 
and  Conservation  Committee,  in  the 
Congress. 

When  I  introduced  the  resources  and 
conservation  bill — S.  2549 — last  August, 
I  was  gratified  to  have  a  very  consider- 
able number  of  other  Senators  join  as 
cosponsors.  This  action  and  the  gener- 
ous statements  of  the  other  Senators  who 
are  endorsing  the  bill  were  most  en- 
couraging to  me  as  evidence  that  my 
legislative  proposal  comports  with  the 
views  of  so  many  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  resources 
and  conservation  bill,  I  have  received 
many  expressions  from  persons  outside 
Coneress.  They  represent  a  very  wide 
sector  of  the  public,  from  all  walks  of 
life  and  from  all  parts  of  the  coimtry. 
These  expressions  of  endorsement  and 
support  for  enactment  of  legislation  such 
as  the  resources  and  conservation  bill 
confirm  the  conviction  held  by  the  bills 
cosponsors;  namely,  that  the  people 
throughout  the  country  earnestly  desire 
vigorous,  comprehensive,  and  coordi- 
nated development  and  consen^ation  of 
natural  resources. 

Many  of  the  communications  are  from 
men  who  are  distmguished  in  public  life 
and  liave  had  broad  experience  in  p)osi- 
tions  of  high  responsibility.  There  are 
also  communications  from  leaders  in  m- 
dustry,  the  heads  of  labor  unions,  and 
distinguished  men  in  the  great  uni- 
versities. 

Tl:ose  communications  are  highly  sig- 
nificant to  me.  because  they  exprc^  the 
judgment  of  some  oi  the  ablest  men  of 
our  time.  In  order  that  other  Senators 
may  have  the  benefit  of  the  views  of 
the.se  leaders  in  the  economic  and  aca- 
demic life  and  in  public  affairs,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  excerpts  from 
their  communications  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
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Some  of  these  communications  include 
excellent  suggestions  for  improving  the 
proposed  legislation.  Additional  sugges- 
tions undoubtedly  will  be  made  by  wit- 
nesses at  the  hearings,  and  I  hope  to 
receive  some  in  the  comments  that  I 
have  requested  from  the  executive 
branch.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  hear- 
ings, all  of  the  sug:,'estions  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  amendments  will  be 
made  to  improve  the  bill  in  whatever 
■ways  the  committee  may  consider  ap- 
propriate. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  prof^ress 
in  this  important  field  of  natural  re- 
sources, I  shall  endeavor  to  report  the 
bill  to  the  Senate  in  tune  for  considera- 
tion and  action. 

It  is  my  hope  that  enactment  of  the 
resources  and  conservation  bill  will  be 
one  of  the  enduring  accomplishments  of 
the  86th  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  Fuom  Recent  Corresponde.n-ce  on 
THE  Resources  and  Conservation  Bill  iS. 
2549) 

Seymour  Harris,  professor  of  economics, 
Harvard  University 

"In  view  of  the  faiiare  of  the  Governnient 
to  Integrate  the  various  plans  for  the  best 
use  of  our  natural  resoiirres.  and  In  view 
of  the  failure  to  make  the  most  effective  use 
of  our  resources.  I  welcome  Senate  bill  2549, 
a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Mi-rrat  and  30 
other  Senators  on  Au^i^ist  20.  1959 

"This  proposed  leg.^.a*  !•  n  Is  an  excellent 
bill  and  should  cor.tr:b';te  greatly  to  the 
lormulation  of  an  adeq.ui'e  poitcy  which  has 
so  far  not  been  avaiiab'.e  in  the  area  of  util- 
ization of  natural  resoijrces," 

David  E  Lillenthal.  former  direct<)r  of 
Tennessee  Valley   Authority: 

"The  struggle  to  conserve,  develop,  and 
Wisely  utilize  Gods  gi:t  of  natural  resources 
is  an  unending  one.  of  c<jurse.  This  bill  iS. 
2549  I .  it  seems  to  me,  will  provide  a  mech- 
anism for  keeping  the  fac's  about  this  Issue 
current  and  before  the  public  and  the  Con- 
gress, and  therefore  promote  the  caiLse  of 
conservation  to  which  you  have  devoted  such 
great  efforts  d'ormg  your  career  In  the  Sen- 
ate." 

Hugh  H.  Bennett,  former  Chief  of  Soil  Con- 
servation Service 

■■Por  one  thing — and  I  feel  this  Is  imp-.ir- 
tant — without  some  such  expression  •  ils  S. 
2549  1  of  national  p>_)licy  we  are.  in  my  opin- 
ion, Ukely  to  continue  running  in  the  dark 
as  regards  the  wisest  pofi.sible  vise  of  our  nat- 
ural resources,  particularly  those  In  short 
•upply.  This  relates  to  p.hysical.  biol.v>gncal, 
and  recreational  res<iurce6  more  or  less  alike. 
Such  a  policy  kept  prominently  and  per- 
sistently before  the  public  is  sorely  needed 
at  this  time  because  of  the  dangpr  <  f  pop- 
ulation growth  outrunning  the  capabilities 
Of  am  resource*. 

"I  particularly  like  the  warding  of  that 
part  of  the  printed  bill  (lines  24  and  25, 
page  3,  and  line  1.  page  4i  reading  ••  •  • 
to  analyze  and  Interpret  national  p<')llcy.  to 
appraise  programs  and  activities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment In  the  light  of  the  policy  declared 
In  section  2   •   •   •'." 

J.  D  Zellerbach.  chalrnnan  of  the  bca.rd, 
Crown  Zellerbach  Corp 

"Certainly  the  demands  of  our  growing 
population  on  our  natural  resources  will  mul- 
tiply in  years  to  come.  Unless  we  take  con- 
tinuous soundings  of  the  situation  and  de- 
velop and  conserve  our  natural  resources  in 
euch  a  way  that  national   nee<!.s   will   be  sat- 


isfactorily met,  we  could  nin  the  serious 
ri  ik  of  eventually  outstripping  the  raw  nxa- 
terials  necessary  to  keep  our  national  econ- 
omy growing  and  dynamic.  Indeed,  as  you 
point  out,  with  respect  to  some  resources 
our  position  Is  already  critical.  Conse- 
quently. I  concur  with  your  position,  and 
I  hope  that  Congress  will  put  your  legisla- 
tive  proposal    into   effect  " 

George  Meany,  president,  AP  of  L.  and 
CIO: 

"Our  organization  Is  certainly  in  sympa- 
r  17  with  the  Intent  and  purposes  of  your 
b  i:  While  we  may  differ  In  some  details 
r"garding  governmental  machinery  proposed 
In  S  2549,  we  would  be  pleased  to  testify 
m  support  of  your  objectives  at  an  appro- 
priate time  •    •    •." 

League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States : 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  national  board  in 
September  in  the  statement  of  national  pol- 
icy contained  in  S.  2549  and  the  machinery 
which  It  would  provide  for  keeping  facta 
about  water  up  to  date  was  discussed.  The 
board  decided  that  these  proposals  meet  the 
standards  league  members  agree  are  neces- 
sary for  Improved  procedures  In  water  re- 
source development  and  management,  and 
that    S.    2549    should    have    league    support." 

Herbert  H  Lehman,  former  Governor  and 
Senator   from    New   York: 

"Senator  Miuray's  bill.  S.  2549,  propos- 
ing a  permanent  national  policy  on  the  con- 
servation, development,  and  utilization  of 
our  forest,  soil,  water,  and  mineral  resources 
1111s  an  important  gap  in  the  tools  of  mod- 
ern government.  The  rate  of  operation  of 
our  economy  surely  requires  an  Increasing 
availability  of  raw  materials  of  every  kind, 
i\A  well  as  concerted  policies  for  the  con- 
servation and  development  of  the  basic 
sources  of  such   materials. 

"The  establishment  of  a  Joint  Congres- 
.sional  Committee  on  Resources  and  Conser- 
vation and  the  presentation  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  an  annual  resources  and  conserva- 
tion report  will  suppiy  the  Nation  with  a 
much  clearer  basis  for  j>ollcy  formulation  in 
tbis  field  than  we  have  had  prevloiisly. 

"America  has  been  blessed  with  an  abund- 
ance of  natural  resources,  exceeding  those  of 
most  nations  of  the  world.  During  the  first 
three  centuries  of  settlement  on  this  con- 
tinent, this  very  abundance  led  to  a  wide- 
spread waste.  The  conservation  movement 
was  Instrumental  in  bringing  this  waste  to 
somewhat  of  a  halt.  The  two  Roosevelts, 
Pinchot,  Norrls.  and  other  progressive  lead- 
ers of  the  past  several  generations  have  fos- 
tered Important  conservation  policies  by 
which  we  benefit  today.  But  the  time  has 
come  for  a  new  and  broadened  approach 
toward  natural  resotu-ce  management.  Sen- 
ator Mi  RRAY  s  bill  win  do  this  I  hope  that 
it  receives  the  full  support  of  all  citizens  and 
their  Representatives  and  Senators  In  Con- 
gress  ■ 

Os'-ar  L.  Chapman,  former  Secrettiry  of 
the  Interior: 

■  First,  let  me  say  that  you  and  your  col- 
leagues are  to  be  commended  highly  upon 
this  proposal  iS  2549 1  It  is  long  overdue. 
The  void  which  has  existed  since  the  demise 
of  the  Natl'inal  Resources  Planning  Board 
would  be  filled  by  the  creation  of  a  council 
yt  resources  and  conservation  advl»«^,  such 
as   you   prop^.)6e 

"Certainly.  In  our  defense  effort  we  expect 
and  demand  that  those  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  the  military  security  of 
the  Nation  should  plan  in  a  forward  lock- 
ing and  imagiiuiLive  manner  The  same  de- 
mand should  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  gen- 
eral national  security. 

"It  rccms  to  me  that  there  can  be  no  argu- 
ment about  the  fact  that  otar  country  will 
-emaln  strong  and  a  leader  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  earth,  only  so  long  as  we  conserve 
our  resources  and  utilize  them  In  such  fash- 


ion as   to  make    them   provide    the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number. 

"I  welcome  the  basic  policy  proposed  by 
S.   2549. 

"Tlie  problems  of  water,  forests,  soil  and 
moisture  conservation,  stream  pollution, 
energy  development  and  conservation  and 
the  like,  do  require — as  you  point  out — "a 
permanent  mechanism  In  government"  to 
give  continuing  attention  to  these  subjects. 
The  Interim  work  that  hns  been  done,  ably 
in  most  Instances,  by  the  Paley  Commission, 
the  Cooke  Commission,  the  H.xjver  Commis- 
sion, and  others  have  all  been  tremendously 
important  and  worth  while,  but  each  has 
sufflered  from  a  lack  of  continuity,  from  the 
gap  between  it  and  the  study  preceding  It, 
and  had  no  foreseeable  relationship  to  those 
which  might  come  later. 

"Conservation  is  not  a  static  thing  Our 
population  grows  daily  and  thus  our  needs 
expand  In  all  directions.  We  continue  U)  find 
and  to  create  new  uses  for  well-known  re- 
sources. We  are  each  day  coming  closer  to  a 
shorter  workweek  so  that  we  need  more  and 
better  facilities  to  provide  for  the  greater 
leisure  which  our  people  will  have  coupled 
with  the  material  resource  to  utUlze  that 
leisure  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the 
planning  of  prudent  resource  utilization  is 
an   ever-changing   and   progressing   activity. 

"It  Is  only  through  a  highly  tkllled  agency 
of  Government,  working  cooperatively  with 
State  and  local  governments  and  with  such 
private  organizations  or  individuals  as  can 
make  a  contribution  to  this  planning  process 
that  we  can  look  forward  to  the  maintenance 
and   enhancement  of   our   national  welfare. 

"I  hope  that  S  2549  will  be  speedily  en- 
acted IntiD  law  " 

Dr  Roland  Renne,  president.  Montana 
State  College : 

"I  am  In  complete  sympathy  with  the 
overall  objective  of  your  bill  (S.  2549), 
namely,  to  achieve  needed  coordination  and 
assure  effective  promotion  of  conversation, 
development,  and  utilization  of  natural  re- 
sotirccs. 

"I  believe  your  bill  would  do  much  to  Im- 
prove the  effective  conservation,  develop- 
ment, and  utilization  of  our  natural  re- 
sources; and  the  creation.  In  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  of  the  Council  of  Re- 
sources and  Conservation  Advisers  should  be 
helpful  in  getting  more  effective  develop- 
ment programs  " 

Chad  P  Calhoun,  vice  president.  Kaiser 
Industries  Corp  : 

"The  proposals  set  forth  In  S  2549,  intro- 
duced by  you  and  30  other  Senators,  appear 
to  be  a  sound  approach  looking  to  the  future 
conservation,  developments,  and  use  of  our 
great  natural  resources.  TThe  advantages  of 
establishing  continuing  bodies  in  the  execu- 
tive and  congressional  branches  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  make  long-range  policy  decisions 
In  this  field  warrant  serious  consideration  by 
the  Congress  The  Paley  Commission  likewise 
recognized  this  need  in  lu  report  to  the 
President. 

"Sound,  continuing,  expert  bodies  to  ap- 
praise, evaluate,  and  recommend  proerams 
and  policies  relative  to  our  natural  resources 
as  proposed  by  you  and  the  other  Senators 
appeao-s  desirable." 

Alvln  H.  Hansen,  professor  emeritus  of 
economics.  Harvard  university: 

"I  heartily  endorse  yotir  proposal  as  con- 
tained In  your  bill — 'Resources  and  Conser- 
vation Act  of  1960  ' 

"This  Is  an  excellent  idea  and  It  urgently 
deserves  action   by  the  Congress  " 

Gordon  R.  Clapp,  former  Cliairman  of  th« 
Board,  TV  A: 

"It  seemed  clear  to  me  that  the  proposed 
dcclarr.tlon  of  policy  contained  In  your  bill 
(8.  2549).  the  Council  of  Advisers  for  the 
President,  and  the  Joint  Committee  pro(v>sed 
are  long  overdue.  The  accelerated  rate  of 
depletion  of  our  raw  material  resources,  the 
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Interruption  of  concentration  upon  the  im- 
portant and  p>06slble  use  of  the  Nati'ins 
water  resources  tn  power  and  for  potable 
and  industrial  water  supply,  and  the  con- 
tinued piecerieal  jxirtrayal  of  limited  and 
special  parts  of  these  problems  as  they  are 
considered  b>  the  executive  branch  or  as 
they  reach  oi  originate  with  the  Congress. 
cannot  help  but  put  us  as  a  Nation  further 
and  further  tehlnd  in  relation  to  our  grow- 
ing pc>pulatlo  1  and  lis  needs. 

"As  an  Inl-rested  citizen  who  has  had  a 
QMClal  oppor  unity  over  many  years  to  take 
part  In  the  d<  velopment  and  con.servation  of 
natural  resoirces,  I  give  thanlcs  for  the 
vision  and  intlative  of  you  and  the  Senators 
who  have  Joined  with  you  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  UglFlation." 

Michael  V  DlSalle,  Governor,  State  of 
Ohio: 

"We  have  carefully  reviewed  S  2459  in- 
troduced by  }  ou  and  a  number  of  other  .Sen- 
ators After  a  cureful  review  of  the  legisla- 
tion and  a  r /port  from  our  Department  of 
Natural  Resf  urces,  we  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  legislation  would  be  of 
great  help  " 

R  V.  Bott)mly.  Judge.  Montana  Supreme 
Court : 

"Your  program  if  enacted  into  law  and 
properly  administered  may  well  be  the  decid- 
ing factor  In  our  Nation's  survival 

"In  the  e^ent  your  bUl  (S  2549)  Is  ad- 
ministered m  the  Interest  of  the  public,  it 
will  resurrec  and  restore  in  the  various  de- 
partments o  Government  which  deal  with 
conservation  and  the  educational  Institu- 
tions which  train  their  personnel  that  vital 
sp>ark  of  ded. cation  to  the  cause  and  leader- 
ship •• 

Robert  R  Nathan,  former  deputy  director, 
OfRce  of   Wa"  Mobilization 

"TTie  pu',)Ope«i  which  the  bill  (S  2549) 
seeks  to  arc.  impllsh  are  certainly  highly  de- 
sirable and  Important  Economic  develop- 
ments over  the  next  decade  and  generation 
should  brinf  a  sustained  and  substrintlal  In- 
crease In  to'al  output  and  this  will  necesFi- 
tate  posltivi  measures  to  conserve  and  ef- 
ficiently uti  \ze  our  n.-itural  resources  Oth- 
erwise, we  'vlll  find  ourselves  in  Increasing 
difficulties  arising  out  of  the  failure  to  de- 
velop and  Iriplement  positive  policies  toward 
these  objectives 

"Occasion \1  Investigations  are  useful  but 
they  do  not  serve  the  purp<jse  adequately  of 
achieving  riaxlmum  conservation.  As  you 
point  out  In  your  statement,  such  commis- 
sions and  Investigations  are  transitory 
What  we  n-  ed  Is  some  mechanism  for  con- 
tinuity and  therefore  I  think  your  prop'_^al 
is  most  meritorious  and  warrants  widespread 
support.  I  do  hope  you  will  be  most  suc- 
cessful and  you  may  be  sure  of  my  support 
and  cooper:, tlon 

Morris  E  Garnsey,  professor  of  economics. 
University  of  Colorado 

"It  shovil  1  be  a  matter  of  concern  to  all  of 
us  that  th"  United  States  lacks  a  national 
policy  on  conservation,  develiipment  and 
Utilisation  of  natural  resources  Certainly 
more  jieopl  •  are  noticing  this  falUire  and  are 
becoming  inore  fearful  of  Its  consequences. 
"I  wish  tj  endorse  your  proposal  i8  2540 » 
to  develop  such  a  policy  through  a  Council 
of  Resources  and  Conservation  Advisers  to  the 
President  As  you  so  correctly  pointed  out 
to  the  Senf  te  In  yotir  speech  both  the  Paley 
report  and  the  Cooke  report  have  lost  much 
of  their  va!  je  because  of  the  lack  of  effective 
followup  " 

Dr  J  P  Mnduska.  director  of  Public  Rela- 
tions and  'Vlldllfe  Management  at  Reming- 
ton Farms 

"In  my  (pinion  this  could  well  be  one  of 
the  signiflc  ant  pieces  of  legislation  In  our 
time  I  hope  you  will  press  for  an  early 
enactment. 

"Twenty  years  of  dedication  to  resource 
management   at   the  Federal   level   has  con- 


vinced me  that  correction  is  long  overdue  of 
ciur  policy  of  reckless  exploitation.  I  com- 
pliment you  for  your  foresight  In  recognizing 
our  needs  over  the  long  pull  and  in  offering 
a  bolutlon  as  embodied  in  the  bill  (S  2549) 
which  you  have  Introduced  " 

Paul  E  Bruns.  chairman,  Forestry  Depart- 
ment, University  of  New  Hampshire: 

"In  reference  to  your  speech  of  August  17 
on  the  Resources  and  Conservation  Act  that 
you  Introduced,  yuu  have  and  are  making 
an  outstanding  contribution  to  the  Nation 
and  Its  future  through  your  efforts  In  the 
field  of  wise  resource  use,  and  In  this  bill  as 
a  '■ppriflc  Item, 

"There  Is  need  not  only  for  clear  thought 
on  ma.vimum  utilization  of  land  as  a  manage- 
ment function,  but  In  correlation  of  effort 
on  the  part  of  all  agencies  In  the  effort. 
Certamiy  your  bill  Is  a  contribution  toward 
this  end," 

John  J.  Craighead,  Cooperative  Wildlife 
Research  Unit,  Montana  State  University: 

"I  believe  that  the  council  and  the  Joint 
committee  on  resources  and  conservation  can 
perform  a  very  vital  function  In  seeing  that 
all  aspect*  of  resource  managem.ent  get  full 
con.sideratlon  and  that  no  special  Interest. 
either  within  or  without  the  Government. 
are  able  to  promote  and  sustain  a  narrow 
shortsighted  policy  with  regard  to  resource 
development  " 

Adolf  A.  Berle,  Jr  ,  director.  Twentieth 
Century  Fund 

"I  need  hardly  add  that  I  am  glad  that  you 
and  your  colleagues  are  seeking  effective  ac- 
tion In  this  area." 

E  J  Workman,  director.  New  Mexico  In- 
stitute of   Mining  and   Technology: 

"It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  menibers  of  this 
staff  that  the  bill  (S.  2549  i  which  you  have 
Introduced  would  m.ike  an  excellent  law  " 

John  H.  Cover,  director.  Bureau  of  Business 
and  Economic  .^lesearch.  University  of  Macy- 
land : 

■J  hope  very  much  that  the  Congress  will 
respond  to  your  effort  at  the  establishment 
of  an  advisory  council  on  resources  and  re- 
source conservation,  and  I  wish  to  express 
our  appreciation  of  your  effort." 


SENATOR    CHURCH    AS    KEYNOTER 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
Wednesday,  .lanuar>-  20,  1960,  there  ap- 
peared an  article  entitled  "Senator 
Church  as  Keynoter."  The  article  was 
written  by  Mr.  William  S.  White. 

Mr  President,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church]  is  one  of  the  bright, 
young,  mature  stars  in  the  Democratic 
constellation.  I  believe  it  would  be  won- 
derful to  have  a  man  of  Senator 
Church  s  maturity,  presence,  and  abil- 
ity be  the  keynoter  at  the  Democratic 
Convention.  I  sincerely  hor>e  that  the 
many  nice  things  said  about  Senator 
Church  b>-  Mr  White  will  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  his  colleagues  and  by 
the  national  committee,  and  that  Sen- 
ator Church  will  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent us  in  that  capacity  at  the  con- 
vention. 

Senator  Church  comes  from  one  of  the 
smallest  States  populationwise.  Idaho. 
But  in  his  4  years  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  he  has  made  his  voice  heard. 
His  views  are  sound  and  solid,  and  he 
has  proved  himself  to  be  a  very  di&tin- 
gtii.shed  Senator. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, to  have  the  article  written  by  Mr. 
White  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  CHuacH  as  Ketnoteh — Idaho  Demo- 
crat, A  Moderate  Liberal.  Is  Termed  Ideal 

FOR  Convention  Job 

(By  William  S  \\nilte) 

One  of  the  smallest  of  the  States  In  popu- 
lation may  well  provide  the  largest  and  most 
eloquent  voice  at  the  Deniocratlc  National 
C^^nventlon  next  July 

Senator  Prank  CHtmrH.  of  Idaho — at  35 
the  youngest  man  In  the  Senate — is  being 
strongly  pushed  for  keynote  speaker  and 
temfxjrary   chairman   of    the    convention. 

The  field  of  possibilities  also  numbers  Sen- 
ator Edwin  S.  Muskie,  of  Maine  and  Gov. 
Gaylord  Nelson,  of  Wisconsin,  But  on  bal- 
ance Senator  CHrHCH  seems  to  have  much 
better  than  a  l-ln-3  chance  of  selection. 

A  moderate  libera!  of  the  casual  western 
variety,  he  Is  representative  of  the  broadest 
single  sector  of  his  party.  His  "geography" 
is  right  TTie  Democrats  need  to  pay  special 
attention  to  the  West,  the  fastest  growing 
region  of  the  country  and  also  the  fastest 
growing  section  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Too,  he  Is  perhaps  the  most  widely  resp>ec- 
ted  of  the  youne  Democrats  of  the  Senate — 
for  general  ability,  for  fairmlndedness  and. 
what  is  very  lmp>ortant  here,  for  oratorical 
powers.  Half  a  generation  ago  the  jm-os 
considered  oratory  to  be  "making  the  eagle 
scream  "  His  eagle  does  not  scream;  It 
speaks.  Instead,  In  more  muted,  more  ap- 
p>eallne.  modern  accents. 

Finally  Senator  Chttrch  Is  not  committed 
to  any  of  the  Democratic  presidental  aspir- 
ants Thus  he  would  arouse  no  acute  sus- 
picion that  as  keynoter  he  might  promote 
Jones   over  Brown   or    Smith   or  Green. 

A  keynoter-temporary  chairman's  task 
is  to  deliver  the  convention  first  major  ad- 
dress and  so  to  lay  down  the  pattern  of 
party  jxDlicy  for  the  campaign.  Once  he  has 
done  this,  a  permanent  chairman  Is  chosen 
tv^  preside  over  the  convention  Representa- 
tive Hale  Boggs,  of  Louisiana,  is  out  In  front 
for  this  post 

The  system  of  selecting  the  keynoter  is 
elaborately  traditional.  Democratic  National 
Chairman  Paul  Butler  will  appoint  a  com- 
mittee on  arrangements.  This  committee 
will  recommend  a  keynoter  to  the  conven- 
tion.    The   convention   will    then  elect  him. 

All  this  seems  a  dull  and  dusty  business, 
and  sometimes  It  is  Just  that  This  time, 
however.  It  will  be  a  good  deal  more  than 
routine  Because  there  is  so  large  a  field  of 
real  Democratic  presidential  possibilities — 
half  a  dozen — the  tone  taken  by  the  key- 
noter's speech  will  have  real  meaning.  What 
he  says  cannot  actually  bind  or  control  who- 
ever is  ultimately  nominated  for  President. 
But  It  can  surely  please  or  greatly  embarrass 
that  fortunate  fellow. 

If  Governor  Nelson  should  turn  out  to  be 
the  keynoter  he  wotild  certainly  deliver  a 
call  for  far-advanced  liberalism — a  difficult 
plank  for  a  presidential  nominee  to  walk  on 
unless  he  himself  should  be  an  advanced  lib- 
eral Senator  Mttskii.  for  his  part,  is  a 
moderate  liberal  like  Senator  Cnt^cH.  But 
Senator   Muskie  Is   also   a   Catholic, 

An  outstanding  presidential  candidate, 
Senator  Jchw  F  Kennedt,  of  Massachusetts, 
is  a  Catholic.  So  is  Representative  Bocoe. 
And  so  is  Chairman  Butler.  Therefore,  there 
is  a  fairly  general  tendency  not  to  have  » 
Catholic  keynoter  as  well. 

All  this  has  increasingly  turned  at- 
tention to  Senator  Church  Then  there 
are  yet  other  factors:  television's  image 
and  the  image  of  youth.  The  Demo- 
crats want  an  impression  of  youthful 
vigor  to  go  out  over  the  TV  screens 
in  order  to  compete  with  the  brisk 
youthfulness    of    Vice    President    Nixon,    47, 
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tbe  ftlmoBt  inevitable  Repulriic&n  prcsi- 
denU&i  choice.  Slim  and  dark.  Senator 
Chttrch  photographs  well — and  nobody  could 
possibly  confuse  him  with  some  middle-aged 
ehap.  A  happy  side  point  is  that  he  Is  most 
piecMantly  reserved  about  headline  hunting. 
The  fact  is  that  Senator  Chukch's  status 
In  the  race  for  keynoter  is  an  Interesting 
commentary  on  how  p)oiltics  is  changing. 
A  few  years  ago  the  young  were  rarely  either 
seen  or  heard  at  a  national  convention.  Now 
the  old  boys  are  still  the  Indispensable  men 
in  those  fan^Dus  smoke-filled  rooms.  But  out 
front  they  are  giving  way  to  the  young. 


GRAIN  STORAGE  TESTD^IONY  BY 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICUIj- 
TDRE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  12,  13,  and  14  of  this  year,  the 
Special  Agrictiltural  Investigating  Sub- 
eommlttee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  commenced 
hearings  on  the  grain  storage  operations 
of  the  Ccanmodity  Credit  Corporation. 
Witnesses  were  heard  from  the  grain 
trade  and  from  the  Department  oX 
Agriculture. 

Only  3  days  later,  the  Secretary  of 
Agricultijre  appeared  on  the  NBC  radio 
and  television  program  "Meet  the 
Press." 

In  response  to  a  question  concerning 
grain  storage,  propounded  by  Mr.  Ned 
Brooks,  moderator  of  the  program,  Mr, 
Benson  stated: 

Of  course  the  hearings  are  not  ovpr.  You 
have  heard  one  side.  I  presume  the  grain 
trade  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  and  I  presume  the  Department  will 
•Iso. 

This  is  indeed  an  astoiinding  state- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  erf 
Agriculture,  for  it  can  only  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  did  not  have  anyone  appear 
before  the  Agriculture  Subcommittee  at 
Its  hearings  in  January. 

On  January  14.  1960.  during  the  time 
the  subcommittee  was  in  session,  testi- 
mony was  taken  from  Mr.  Raymond  J. 
PollocJc  Director  of  the  Grain  Division 
of  Commodity  Stabilization  Service. 
USDA,  and  Mr.  Robert  Hanson,  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Grain  Division.  They 
were  the  day's  only  twn  witnesses. 

Mr.  Pollock  was  invited  to  appear  be- 
iore  the  subcommittee  because  the  stor- 
age operations  of  the  USDA  are  under 
his  Division  and  under  his  jin-isdiction. 

Director  Pollocks  statements  were 
most  Interesting  In  many  respects. 

First,  he  declared  that  the  CCC  owns 
blni  for  giuin  storage  with  a  capacity 
of  some  958,000,000  bushels,  but  that,  at 
the  precent  time,  these  are  only  70  per- 
cent occupied. 

Mr.  Pollock  further  tertlfled  that  the 
USDA  started  a  survey  last  Augujit  of 
the  co«t  of  storage  of  Kraln  in  CCC- 
owned  bins,  and  had  further  made  a  ecmt 
study  survey  to  determine  the  cost  of 
grain  storage  by  commercial  warehouM. 
men  under  the  Uniform  Oram  Storage 
Agreetnmit.  He  suted,  however,  that 
the  result*  of  these  two  surveys  were  not 
rm&r  yet — and  would  not  be  ready  for 
MioCher  75  to  90  days. 

The  Orain  Director  testified  that  nome 
92   to  tZ   million   bujihi'Li   of   grain   is 


stored  tn  ships  of  the  reserve  fleet;  al.so, 
that  he  did  not  know  the  cost  of  storing 
this  grain  In  these  Government  ships. 

He  further  admitted  that  he  did  not 
know  the  cost  of  storing  grain  in  CCC 
bins,  nor  did  he  know  the  cost  of  stora^^e 
for  commercial  warehousemen  under  Uie 
UG6A. 

Mr.  Pollock  did  know  how  much  the 
Government  i>ald  the  commercial  ware- 
housemen. Whether  this  wns  a  fair  pay- 
ment or  not,  he  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  know,  since  the  Department  did  not, 
until  the  fall  of  1959.  undertake  a  cost 
study  of  commercial  warehou^ies. 

The  Depjartment  of  Ai^ncuiture  has, 
hi  the  last  7  years,  spent  S2  300  million 
for  commodity  storage,  and  Is  Just  now 
getting  around  to  a  cost  study.  But 
their  lack  of  knowledcrp  dors  not  .seem  to 
have  stopped  the  Department  from  in- 
creasing the  storage  rates  paid  to  com- 
mercial warehouses. 

This  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  man  in  charire  of  the  Government 
grain  storaee  program  is  a  .shockmcr  fact. 

Now,  it  should  be  remembered  that  he 
Is  acting  as  chairman  of  the  necotiating 
sessions,  currenily  under  way  between 
the  USD.A  and  repre.sentatives  of  the 
grain  trade,  called  to  set  a  new  schedule 
of  storage  rates  to  commence  July  1. 
1960.  This  same  individual  was  one  of 
the  Industry  negotiators  for  the  UGSA 
in  19.16.  which  was  the  last  time  this 
contract  was  negotiated. 

At  the  previous  day's  hearings,  testi- 
mony was  given  by  operators  of  com- 
niercial  warehouses,  who.  by  their  own 
figures,  were  making  profits  on  cost 
rangmg  from  nO  percent  to  as  iiigh  as 
167  percent  N'^vertheie.ss.  the  Director 
of  the  Grain  Division  stated  he  thought 
the  storage  rates  were  fair. 

Why  this  indifference  by  responsible 
officials  in  the  USDA  for  expenditures  of 
the  taxpayers'  money? 

These  Agriculture  officials  further  tes- 
tified that  for  a  period  of  time  up  to 
March  1,  1959.  the  CCC  was  not  only 
failing  to  utili.  e  all  of  its  own  bins  for 
storage  of  grain,  but  was  r.ctuaily  leas- 
ing these  bms  to  commercial  warehouse- 
men and  others,  at  a  rental  rnte  of  9 
cents  per  bushel.  They  were  then  turn- 
ing around  and  paying  the  same  ware- 
housemen 16 '2  cents  a  biishel  for  stor- 
age of  gram  m  these  bins. 

The  utter  futihty  of  this  type  of  oper- 
ation is  well  described  in  an  editorial 
which  appeared  m  the  January  18  is- 
sue of  the  Washmgton  Nows,  entitled 
"Empty  Bins."  I  ask  unanimou."?  con- 
sent to  have  the  editorial  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricosd 
as  follow .9: 

Fmptt  Bi'»« 

The  A<rrlculture  Department  !•  paylnic  pri- 
vately n%ne(X  •lorsKis  cotr,panl««  uri  iivtrAt/,f 
(Tt  aruund  18  c^ntu  a  bu*hol  io  baxidle  »ur- 
pMu  croi)« 

Me«riwt)il«  the  Oav^mrnenf  hn«  ro<-»m  trr 
•pproifimat«»jr  aoo  million  bu*h«l»  In  lt«  own 
bina 

C}'n'efnm<»nt  •Uirngrt*  out — (mem  If  own*  the 
ttOfkC  bin* — ha*  been  n«urMl  *t  around  1 
oenu  (I  biuh«l,  inauad  of  tlie  U»  ceote  it  u 
p»yin« 

Why  doeent  the  Oorcrnment  u«e  \t*  own 
b:ii»  and   •;»•.(?  a;i   liu.-.  m  jnr;  .' 


Ao-1<"ilture  Secretary  Benson  polnte  out  to 
his  sena'orUi.  criuca  that  Co:.j?r^«.s  haa  or- 
dered him  to  "utilize  the  usual  and  custom- 
ary chaniielfl,  facilities,  and  iurangemeii t«  of 
tra<le  and  C' itnnierce"  for  storage. 

We  are  all  for  private  enterprise,  but  a 
retnil.itlnn  reriumng  the  Oovfminent  to  rent 
frtim  pr  vaU'  Individuals  a.nd  comp)anlee 
what  U  already  f>wiifl  Is  "nute"  -  to  the  tune 
erf  some  S40  niillion  or  more  a  year  if  our  flg. 
iu-p«  are  correct. 

There  are  as  Secretary  B^'n.son  rotes,  many 
things  wrong  with  the  farm  program,  but 
there  shouldn't  be  any  artrum^nt  abe^ut  this. 
Congress  should  notify  the  Secretary 
promptly  to  forget  about  thoee  "u.^ual  and 
ctistomary"  f.icUltlee  and  use  hla  own  bins. 

Mr.     SYMINGTON.     Mr.     President. 

the  responsibility  for  this  costly  situa- 
tion re^ts  not  with  the  farmer,  not  with 
the  Congress,  not  with  the  grain  trade. 
but  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
who  has  the  sole  responsibility  for  set- 
ting grain  storage  rates. 

All  of  this  money  is  being  charged  to 
the  farm  program.  But  the  sad  fact  re- 
mains that  the  farmers  are  getting  very, 
very  little  of  this  amount. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  currently  engaged  in  negotiations  for 
a  new  Uniform  Grain  Storage  Agree- 
ment. The  importance  of  these  confer- 
ences bt-comes  readily  apimreut  when 
we  slop  to  tiimk  that  each  one  cent  of 
the  rate  for  storage  s<  t  by  the  UGSA 
represents  an  annual  expenditure  of  $25 
million  to  the  American  ta.x payer 

Let  us  hope,  therefore,  that  at  long 
last,  the  Department  will  go  into  the.se 
negotiations  properly  armed  with  all  of 
the  facts,  so  th.-t  they  can  diligently 
work  for  a  contract  that  i.s  not  only 
fair  to  the  g'ain  trade,  but  aLso  insures 
that  the  country's  taxpayers  will  get 
full  value  for  each  dollar  ."^pent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  Rlad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  SenaUjr  from  Wis- 
con.sin 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  cannot  let  this 
opportunity  pass  without  congratulat- 
ing the  Senator  from  Missouri  for  his 
excellent  statement.  Also,  tiiis  may  be 
an  appropriate  occasion  to  conunend 
him  for  tlie  very  expert  and  excellent 
way  m  which  he  is  actin;,'  as  cliairman 
of  the  subcommittee.  This  is  the  kind 
of  investigation  in  which  one  l.s  tempted 
to  .sen.sationallze,  but  the  Senator  from 
MLssouri  has  been  careful,  thoughtful, 
and  fair  to  all  concerned.  He  has  been 
absolutely  sure  of  his  facts  t>efore  he 
has  spoken;  and  I  think  the  results  of 
the  Investigation,  in  the  long  run,  are 
going  to  bo  of  benefit  to  all  the  American 
P**oplp,  particularly  the  farmer  and  tax- 
paver 

Mr  RYMINOTON  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Wl.',con.iin.  who,  day  by 
day.  Klve»  more  proof  both  to  liiji  col- 
leaguiM  and  tlic  country  of  hl»  out- 
h\,iu:].:\n  ability,  I  cxprcM  my  apprecia- 
tion to  htm  Inr  his  nne  cooixrration  sii'l 
sur)port  in  ih<«  hearine*!  As  he  hfl< 
u<!i  said,  we  have  a  probW'm  tied  up 
tuht  with  acco'mtlng.  ascertalrung 
wlu'ie  the  money  went.  It  is  a  dlfLcult 
ta^k.  We  have  an  able  but  small  staff, 
supplemented  bv  the  flne  support  of  the 
Coinpt  roller    General    of     the     United 
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states.  We  want  the  truth,  not  the 
headlines.  We  intend  to  continue  our 
work. 

>»   SATISFIED  NATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
his  column  m  this  morning's  Washing- 
ton Post,  "^'alter  Lippmann  goes  right 
to  the  heart  of  the  central  weakness  of 
the  Eisenhower  administration — its  fail- 
ure to  ask  Tiore  from  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  the  prospect  it  will  ask  less  be- 
cause it  er  visions  its  mission  as  simply 
increasing  the  country's  consumption  of 
consumer  ijoods — in  a  word,  to  make  a 
fat  nation  fatter. 

There  is  no  answer  to  the  crying  need 
for  more  education,  for  Improved  pub- 
lic health,  for  development  of  our  re- 
sources for  meeting  the  challenge  of 
the  U.S.S  PL,  in  the  mind,  the  heart,  and 
the  soul  of  the  American  people. 

Lippmann  bases  this  indictment  on 
the  President's  three  major  reports  to 
this  Congress:  His  state  of  the  Union 
message,  his  budget,  and  his  annual 
economic  report. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  this 
brilliant  analysis  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

A  SAnsriED  Natiow 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

With  the  economic  report,  which  has  Ju£t 
been  transmitted  to  Congress,  the  President 
has  c<jmpleted  what  wis  begun  in  the  ad- 
dress on  the  state  of  the  Unl'  n  and  the  mrs- 
BRge  accompanying  the  budget.  He  has  de- 
scribed our  situation  a.s  he  sees  It  He  hfis 
outlined  his  program.  And  he  ha*  sketched 
in  his  general  ideas  All  is  well  In  that  the 
Government  will  ask  nothing  more  of  the 
people,  and  there  is  a  prospect  that  it  will 
ask  less. 

For  it  is  the  President's  view  that  the 
country  is  secure  It  is  prosperous.  And 
insofar  as  It  is  challenged  by  the  rise  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  country  can  rest  assured 
and  tranquil  that  because  of  our  devotion  to 
individual  liberty  we  are  destined  to  win  the 
competition. 

Is  all  this  self-satisfaction  Justified?  Are 
we  entitled  to  do  what  these  three  messages 
unite  in  telling  us  to  do?  Are  we  entitled 
to  concentrate  our  energies  on  our  private 
affairs,  confident  that  our  national  Interests 
are  secure  and  well  taken  care  of?  For  my- 
self I  do  not  think  so  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent's satisfaction  with  our  situation  is 
based  on  a  short  and  a  small  view  of  the 
historic  competition  in  which  we  are  chal- 
lenged. 

His  view  of  the  Soviet  challenge  is  short 
and  small  because  he  does  not  distinguish 
between  private  prosperity,  measured  in  the 
total  production  of  goods  and  services  for 
private  use.  and  national  power,  which  Is 
measured  not  only  in  terms  of  armament* 
but  also  In  terms  of  wealth  directed  to  edu- 
Cfitum,  to  public  health,  to  the  conservation 
and  development  of  the  natural  and  the 
miinmads  rcft^jurces  at  this  country 

What  U  happening  Is  that  under  the 
leadership  of  the  President  we  are  promot- 
ItiK  prlvau  prosperity  st  the  cspenM  of  na- 
tional power  As  a  result  the  influence  (A 
the  United  Mtatee  as  a  world  power  is  de- 
clining. That  is  why  a  growing  number 
among  us  do  not  share  the  Preeldent's  satis* 
faction  and  are  worried  about  the  future. 

Oiven  our  situation  In  the  world  today, 
these    three    messages    betray    a    dangerous 


complacency.  This  complacency  derives 
from  the  deep  fallacy  of  believing  that  in  an 
era  of  cold  war  It  should  be  the  policy  of  the 
National  Government  "to  reduce  the  share 
of  the  national  Income  which  is  spent  by  the 
Government  "  TTils  fallacy  can  best  be 
understood  in  the  light  of  some  testlmouy 
given  a  year  ago  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Preeldent's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
"As  I  understand  an  economy,"  he  said,  "its 
ultimate  purpose  is  to  produce  more  con- 
sumer goods  This  is  the  object  of  every- 
thing we  are  working  at :  to  produce  things 
for  consumers  " 

Then  the  Chairman  went  on  to  say  that 
"if  you  take  total  gri'>SB  national  production, 
you  find  that  growth  In  recent  years  has 
lagged  But  If  you  look  at  consumption — 
the  tiling  which,  as  I  say,  I  regard  myself  as 
being  cummi.ssloned  to  maximize — you  find 
t!i:it  we  are  doing  better." 

There  precisely  Is  the  root  of  our  trouble. 
Our  goal  is  to  maximize  consumption  That 
Is  a  very  low  national  goal,  and  altogether 
unworthy  of  a  great  nation  which  has  a 
great  p.\rt  to  play  in  human  affairs.  The 
object  of  our  economy  is  not  to  become  fat 
with  consumer  goods.  It  Is  to  use  the 
wealth  and  the  power  which  the  economy 
can  produce  to  support  the  national  pur- 
poses which  we  so  frequently  proclaim. 
There  is  nothing  very  convincing  or  Inspir- 
ing In  loving  our  "liberty"  to  enjoy  con- 
sumer grxxls  so  much  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  educate  our  children.  If  we  really  be- 
lieve in  the  ideals  and  the  spiritual  alms 
about  which  so  much  Is  said,  we  have  some- 
thing else  to  do  besides  maximizing  the  en- 
joyment  of    consumer   goods. 

The  most  vocal  criticism  of  the  current 
official  satisfaction  has  come  from  those 
who  believe  that  we  are  falling  behind  in 
the  race  of  armaments.  To  this  criticism 
the  new  Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr.  Gates,  and 
the  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  now  replying  They 
are  replying  to  the  critics  who  have  over- 
simplified and  overdramatlzed  the  situation 
and  are  arguing  that  within  a  few  years  the 
Soviet  Union  will  be  able  to  devastate  and 
knock  out  this  country. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Ad- 
ministration is  right  when  it  replies  that 
the  Soviet  Union  does  not  have  and  is  not 
likely  to  achieve  such  military  supremacy 
over  us  that  an  all-out  attack  would  be 
undertitken.  But  Mr.  Gates  Is  dealing  with 
a  strawnian.  The  soberer  criticism  Is  much 
more  formidable.  It  prophesies  no  catas- 
trophe. But  It  says  that  the  rate  of  the  rise 
of  Soviet  military  capacity  in  conventional 
as  well  as  nuclear  capability  appears  to  be 
greater  than  our  own,  and  that  the  Soviet 
Union  appears  to  be  administering  more 
efficiently  than  we  do  the  resources  of  the 
new   and   revolutionary   military   technology 

That  does  not  portend  doomsday  in  1963 
But  It  does  portend  a  rise  In  tiie  world 
power  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  a  correspond- 
ing decline  of  our  own  No  doubt  that  will 
not  worry  us  too  much  if  we  can  keep  our 
minds  fixed  on  consumer  goods. 


Q  AWARDS  AS  A  STIMULANT  TO 
BUSINESS 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr,  President,  I  aiik 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak  for 
not  more  than  6  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jectloa.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago,  a  distinguished  western  elec- 
tronics manufacturer  In  California  told 
his  employees: 

We  are  individually  and  collectively  at  war. 
It  Is  a  war  against  foreign  Ideology  and  tech- 
iu>logy  and  against  our  complacency.     Aside 


from  preparedness.  It  is  not  a  war  of  missiles 
and  nuclear  weapons  but  one  of  phUoeophy 
and  production. 

Fundamentally,  we  are  engaged  in  a  war 
of  workmanship.  It  present*  us  with  a 
challenge  that  cannot  be  Ignored,  for  if  we 
rise  to  it  with  all  our  strength  we  can  make 
the  miJ6t  powerful  weapon  our  country  can 
possesii. 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Bell,  president  of  the 
Packard  Bell  Electronics  Corp.  in  south- 
ern California,  said  his  company  has 
begun  to  establish  what  he  terms  a  Q 
award  program  in  its  factories  to  em- 
phasize the  need  for  increased  produc- 
tion, quantity,  and  the  necessity  for  the 
highest  quality  attainable  in  the  manu- 
facture of  any  product.  He  seeks  to  en- 
list the  aid  of  both  Government  and 
business  in  promoting  the  idea  em- 
bodietl  in  the  slogan  "Produce  Better — 
Produce  More." 

Today,  Mr.  President,  It  is  my  inten- 
tion for  a  moment  or  two  to  discuss  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  the  desir- 
ability of  establishing  a  Government 
awards  system,  similar  to  the  wartime  E 
awards,  which  would  focus  attention  on 
achievement  in  both  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  a  company's  products. 

Mr.  Bell's  statement  to  his  employees 
referred  specifically  to  the  economic 
competition  confronting  the  American 
people  from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  na- 
ture of  that  competition  is  best  illus- 
trated by  noting  that  if  the  Soviet  in- 
dustrial growth  rate  persists  at  8  or  9 
percent  per  year,  as  now  forecast,  the 
gap  between  our  two  economies  by  1970 
will  be  dangerously  narrowed,  unless  our 
own  industrial  growth  is  increased  from 
it5  present  pace.  Mr.  Bell's  response  to 
this  challenge  is  a  ver>-  heartening  dem- 
onstration of  faith  and  confidence  in  our 
free,  competitive  enterprise  system. 
More  than  that,  it  is  a  reafi5rmation  that 
our  economic  system  springs  from  faith 
in  and  concern  for  Americans  as  in- 
dividuals. Here  is  no  desire  to  run  from 
a  problem  or  ignore  it.  Here  is  a  strong 
resolve  to  meet  the  Communist  threat  to 
our  way  of  life  head-on  by  insuring  the 
continuance  of  a  free,  healtny,  strongly 
growing  economy,  unimpaired  in  its 
vigor  by  the  ravages  of  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  America's  potential  for 
growth  is  far  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  nation  at  this  point  in  history. 
We  have  entered  a  new  decade  full  of 
bright  and  hopeful  prospects  for  the  fu- 
ture. First  and  foremost  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, as  it  must  be  to  people  every- 
where, is  the  overwhelming  desire,  in- 
deed, the  absolute  necessity,  to  achieve 
a  Just  and  lasting  peace  In  this  nuclear 
age.  Above  all  else,  this  Is  our  great 
goal,  a  goal  that  requires  the  best  and 
the  finest  that  is  in  each  of  us  All 
other  Issues  pale  before  the  ultimate 
question  of  national  survival  and  th« 
honorable  preservation  of  man's  free- 
dom. But  in  our  continuous  search  for 
a  formula  by  which  this  objective  can 
be  achieved,  we  must  not  lose  slirht  of 
the  kind  of  America  we  want  for  the 
future 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  to  the  quan- 
titative challenge  ahead  of  us.  There 
Is  much  that  can  and  must  be  done  In 
every  large  city  In  the  Nation,  a  large 
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part  of  the  population  stin  lives  In  slum 
areas  or  areas  that  are  rapidly  deterio- 
rating in  this  direction.  Our  highway 
system  is  behind  schedule,  and  public 
transportation  systems  have  often 
lagged  behind  the  needs  of  our  rapidly 
expanding  population. 

Both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively 
there  is  an  urgent  need  to  provide  a 
better  education  for  all  our  children. 
At  the  present  time  we  need  140,000  new 
classrooms  and  195.000  new  teachers  at 
the  secondary  school  level.  For  the 
specially  able  and  talented,  facilities 
must  be  available  to  provide  all  the 
higher  education  they  can  usefully  ab- 
sorb. The  task  of  meeting  these  needs. 
In  my  opinion,  should  remain  essentially 
a  function  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment, but  the  Federal  Government,  as, 
Indeed,  the  President  himself  has  indi- 
cated, has  a  vital  interest  in  the  prob- 
lem, and  a  vital  responsibility  in  its 
solution.  The  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958  is  a  splendid  milestone 
along  the  way.  Another  aspect  of  a 
better  America  must  be  in  the  field  of 
decent  housing  for  all  our  people.  Re- 
markable progress  has  been  made,  but 
much  remains  to  be  done,  if  antiquated 
structures  are  to  be  replaced  with  new. 
pleasant  living  quarters  in  the  next  dec- 
ade. Urban  redevelopment  is  one  of 
the  fine  Federal  imdertakjngs  in  part- 
nership with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Medical  science  has  made  a.stoni.shin^ 
strides  in  extendmg  the  life-span  of  our 
people.    It  will  continue  to  do  so     Qual- 
itatively,   medical    treatment    and    re- 
search   in    the    United    States    are    the 
highest  in   the  world.     But   there   is   a 
growing  and  alarming  gap  in  the  ratio 
between  the  number  of  medical  doctors 
and  dentists  and  the  rising  population. 
Medical   facilities   characteristic   of  the 
great  urban  centers  are  not  readily  or 
easily  available  in  rural  areas.     Greater 
attention  to  the  needs  of  these  commu- 
nities should  be  provided,  and  this  re- 
mains one  of  America's  ereat  challenges. 
Mr.   President,  I  could   augment   the 
range  of  our  quantitative  needs  far  be- 
yond  what   has   been   briefly   su^t^ested 
here.    But  our  main  focus  is  on  the  need 
to  provide  greater  production  of   eoods 
and  services,  at  the  most  reasonable  cost 
consistent  with  outstanding  quality.     It 
Is  to  the  business  communitv  we  as  a 
people,  generation  after  seneration,  have 
I      turned  when  we  think  of  our  wicier  na- 
tional efforts  to  achieve  military  secu- 
rity    and     economic     proere.ss.       It     is 
through  effective   business  oreanization 
that  America  deals  with  ba.sic  economic 
problems  in  applying   limited   re.sources 
to  unlimited  needs.    Business  is  the  way 
we  have  organized  ourselves  to  carrv  on 
economic  activity.    It  is  the  way  -.ve  cre- 
ate jobs  in  America.     It  is  the  wav  em- 
ployees,  managers,   investors,   and   cus- 
tomers are  broucht  tocrether  to  produce 
and  distribute  the  things  our  people  want 
and  need.    It  is  also  tlie  way  millions  of 
Americans  have  been  aided  m  mp'->tin? 
the      problems      of      personal      security 
through  employee-benefit  prosrams.    To 
produce  complex  weapons  for  d-fense  in 
the  space  age.  to  supply  new  and  better 
goods  for  family  livmg.  to  increa.se  per- 
sonal security  and  to  provide  opportu- 
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nlty   in   a   thousand   ways — our  people 
look  first  to  business,  not  Government. 

The  American  people  rely  on  some  8 
million  private  businesses  for  nearly  all 
the  work  of  producmg  and  distribuimg 
goods.  These  busuiesses  include  more 
than  4  million  individual  proprietorships, 
corporations,  and  partnerships,  more 
than  3  million  commercial  farms  aiid 
half  a  million  independent  professional 
offices.  The  dispersal  of  economic  de- 
cision making,  throu^'h  these  millions  of 
businesses  on  the  production  .side,  and 
the  tens  of  millions  of  consumers  on  the 
demand  side,  is  a  key  factor  m  om-  eco- 
nomic proeress. 

A  primary-  objective  of  Government 
policy  must  be  to  contmue  to  strengthen 
and  to  safeguard  this  unique  economic 
system  with  its  millions  of  centers  of 
initiative  in  busmesses,  farms,  and  pro- 
fei>sional  offices.  This  means  that  the 
most  efficient  way  to  produce  the  Koods 
Americans  want  is  through  reliance  on 
competitive  markets  and  decentralized 
decision  making.  It  means  a  roverr.mfnt 
that  does  not  seek  to  take  over  the  plan- 
ning of  economic  activities,  a  fau-rainded 
government  whose  poUcu's  on  taxation 
and  on  regulatory  maturs  are  designed 
to  strengthen  o'or  system  of  fair  compe- 
tition, and  to  prevent  centralized  direc- 
tion of  life  and  livelihood  from  this  city. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Bell  has  demon- 
strated the  spirit  and  heritage  of  our 
system  in  his  determination  to  have 
American  business  measure  up  to  the 
challen«e  before  it.  Every  segment  of 
our  economy,  every  citizen  ui  our  r^ation. 
facf's  this  challenpe  "The  tim0  has 
come  to  stop  retreating  and  staii  ad- 
vancing." he  said.  "In  the  shootmi^  war 
we  had  E  awards.  Now  I  think  we  should 
have  Q  awards.  Only  Uirough  quan- 
tity can  we  fi^ht  Inflation  and  comptHe 
in  foreign  maikets;  only  through  qual- 
ity can  we  prevail  in  any  market." 

I  sugRf'st  the  desirability  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  preparing  a  Q 
awards  program  to  serve  as  a  stimulus  to 
business  and  indu.stry  to  "produce  bet- 
ter and  to  produce  more"  in  the  interests 
of  a  better  and  stronger  America  in  the 
world  community. 


TTTE   ARAB   I  EAGUE   BOYCOTT  AND 
BLOCKADE    OF    ISRAEL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  way 
in  which  the  Arab  League  boycott  and 
blockade  of  Israel  affects  American  en- 
terprise as  well  as  American  .'^hipping  is 
illustrated  by  the  report  that  the  Navy 
is  including  cancellation  clauses  in  oil 
cars;o  contracts  of  American  owned 
tankers.  The  Military  Sea  Transport 
Service  in  its  request  for  bids  has  ad- 
vised tank  owners  that  they  will  have  to 
foot  the  bill  for  extra  expen;-.es  if  their 
tankers  are  blacklisted  and  barred  from 
Arab  ports. 

This  warning  in  the  contract  has  been 
pointed  out  by  the  Navy  to  be  a  matter 
of  "business  protection."  I  should  like 
to  point  out  however  that  while  this 
is  a  business  decision,  the  United  States 
is  not  a  bu.siness  firm.  As  the  leader 
of  the  free  world,  its  every  action  Is 
lookfd  upon  in  the  lieht  of  how  it  ad- 
vances thp  cause  of  peace  and  justice 
in  our-  own  time.    We  have  insisted  on 


freedom  of  the  seas  and  we  cannot, 
therefore,  condone  this  Interference  with 
American  shipping  through  Suez  or  by 
an  illegal  Arab  boycott.  At  the  present 
time.  United  Nations  SecietaiT  General 
Dag  Hammarskjold  is  in  Cairo  to  cm- 
pha.size  once  more  to  President  Nas.ser 
of  the  United  Arab  Republic  that  transit 
through  the  Suez  Canal  under  inter- 
national commitm'  nts  must  be  free  and 
unobstructed  It  is  tremendously  im- 
portant that  we  lend  to  the  Secretary 
General  in  his  pre.sent  mi.s5ion  the  full 
weight  of  our  support. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  the  loan  of  $56  mil- 
lion recently  made  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic  by  the  World  Bank  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  our 
offer  to  help  finance  the  second  stage 
of  the  Aswan  Dam  have  both  been  seized 
upon  and  publicly  proclaimed  by  the 
UAR  as  vindication  of  its  pohcies.  Both 
Moscow  and  Cairo  are  having  a  propa- 
ganda field  day  at  our  expense.  This 
may  be  inevitable  but  the  whole  situa- 
tion calls  for  a  more  determined  pa^ure 
by  the  United  States  on  this  i.ssue  of  free 
transit  through  the  Suez  Canal  for  all 
according  to  International  law  and 
President  Nasser's  commitments  than 
has  heretofore  been  apparent  wliatever 
is  being  said  behind  the  scenes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
dispatch  in  the  New  York  Times,  Janu- 
ary 21.  1960,  headlined  "US.  Contract 
Aids  Boycott  of  Israel"  and  the  editorial 
entitled  "Mascow  and  Cairo,"  al.so  in 
the  New  York  Times,  January  21,  1960, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  U.e  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Nrwr  York  TImM.  Jan  21.  19601 
US.  CoNTEACT  Aids  Boycott  or  Isjuxl 
W.^sHiNCTOM.  January  20 —For  neaj-ly  2 
year*  Uie  Navy  has  Tlrlually  foreclosed 
bidding  on  oU  cargo  shipping  contract*  to 
U3.-aag  ahips  Uuu.  prevloualy  did  business 
with  Israel. 

Navy  omclals  oonflrmed  today  that  thev 
had  Included  cancelUUon  clau.ses  in  con- 
tract* with  US. -Hag  ships  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  Arab  boycott  of  larael. 

They  have  been  warning  proapectlve  oil 
cargo  contractors  oX  certain  UJS  options 
•hould  the  Arabs  refuse  to  accommoaate 
chartered  veaaelB.  In  effect,  owners  of  any 
U.S.  ahip  engaged  In  business  with  lara«'i 
would  be  In  no  poslUon  to  bid  for  such  a 
contract. 

The  provUlons  of  the  wamJnij  were  out- 
lined in  a  letter  December  18  of  the  Military 
Sea  Transport  Service  anno^inclnj;  requests 
for  shipping  blda  for  oil  cargo  movcmenu  In 
January. 

Included  In  the  routes  for  shlpmenu  Is 
one  designated  as  Jupiter,  which  goes 
through  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  letter,  algned  by  Comdr  Georpe  W 
Peterson.  Jr..  director  of  the  Commercial 
Water  Traffic  Division  of  the  Navy  and  con- 
ta-nctor  for  Military  Sea  Transport  Service 
shipping  contracta,  states  the  following  spe- 
cial provisions  of  the  propweed  form  of 
charter : 

A.  In  the  event  the  vessel  Is  prevented 
from  loading  or  discharging  In  any  port  by 
the  local  aiithorttles  because  of  the  vessel 
having  prevloTMly  traded  with  Israel,  the 
charterer  (the  Military  Sea  Transport  Serv- 
ice) shall  have  the  option: 

(1)  To  cancel  the  charter  as  of  the  date 
loading  la  refused  or  after  discharge  at  an- 
other port. 
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(2)  To  require  the  substitution  of  another 
vessel  of  similar  size,  class,  conditions  of 
tanXs  or  cargo  holds,  and  in  a  simiiax  posi- 
tion. 

(3)  To  nominate  other  loading  or  dl»- 
charge  port  or  [xirts  " 

The  letter  says  further  that  the  owTier 
wo\ild  t>e  ref pfin."«lhle  for  the  expenses  in- 
curred should  the  Navy  be  forced  to  exerclas 
its  options. 

A  Navy  spokesman  explained  that  the  can- 
cellation provlEUins  had  been  adopted  for 
uii  frluppliig  conU<»tt&  ul  ti.iii  ::.:irart  ufter  aa 
Incident  December  18,  1957.  when  the  oper- 
ator-owners of  the  tanker  Naflonal  Pcare 
v.ere  re-fused  port  facilities  to  pick  up  cargo 
at  Ras  Tanura.  Saudi  Arabia. 

Ihe  operut-ir-own^rs.  Pan  Oarfro  Shipping 
Corp.  and  National  Shipping  and  Tradli^t' 
Corp  of  New  York,  are  now  su;ng  the  Navy 
for  breach  of  cfUitract  In  the  suuthern  dis- 
trict court  of  New  York.  Nuvy  oIScinIs  said 

A  Navy  sjxjkesaian  emphasized  that  the 
form  of  charter  was  changed  as  matter  of 
business  protection. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  contract  cov- 
erwl  the  possibility  tliat  such  6h)p6  not  only 
w.nild  be  re:u.«-ed  port  faclllUe.s  but  passage 
through  the  Sues:  Canal  fis  well 

If^raei  has  pnritf  sted  In  the  United  Nations 
against  the  ex  luslon  of  Israeli  shipis  and 
c*rgo«e  from  the  Suez  Canal  by  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  Israeli  rc&entmect  has  been 
stirred  also  by  the  loan  granted  to  Cairo  by 
the  Internationa]  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  lor  widening  the  canal. 


Moscow    AN'O   Ca»o 

T!ie  Soviet  Unions  decision  to  finance  the 
second  as  well  as  the  first,  stage  of  the  Aswan 
High  Darn  in  Krypl  tesv.trus  a;;Kin  to  the 
great  Importance  Moscow  attaches  to  t!.e 
Aliddle  Eaft.  It  thouid  not  r^  overlooked 
that  the  Soviet  UiiUjn  has  agreed  to  this  step 
despite  the  fact  that  President  Nasser  has 
cracked  down  hard  during  the  past  year  on 
Communists  In  the  United  Ar-.b  Republic. 
Moscow  is  obviously  going  to  use  this  back- 
ground to  buttress  Its  propai^anda  about  Uie 
selfless  charsicter  of  its  econ  -mlc  aid  and  the 
aiiet^ed  lack  of  poUticai  strings  attached  to 
that  aid. 

Ignoring  propaganda,  however,  one  central 
point  is  clear;  For  the  next  decade  at  least, 
while  the  two  stages  of  the  dam  are  undfT 
construction,  the  Sorlet  Union  Is  now  a.--- 
rured  of  close  economic  tie*  with  the  UAR 
and  of  having  large  numberp  of  Its  techni- 
cians in  that  country  How  the  So\'iet  Union 
will  use  the  p<  wer  inherent  1:1  these  fact« 
remains  to  be  seen.  But  history  warns 
against  the  nauc  aa&umptlon  tl-at  the  S>.'V;et 
Union  win  always  be  correct  in  its  use  of  its 
economic  power  relative  to  the  U.\B  With 
each  passing  year  the  hopes  of  the  Esryptlan 
people  about  the  benefits  to  be  der.ved  from 
tlie  Aswan  Dam  will  be  rislne.  and  Increas- 
ing, too.  therefore,  will  be  the  political  lever- 
age of  any  threat  to  halt  the  dam's  construc- 
tion in  Diidpt>»v>.ige. 

Pre«ldent  Na*i>er  presumably  knows  the  po- 
litical perils  his  decisions  on  the  d.on  may 
pose  for  his  country.  Aj  ;  arcut'.y  he  bcllc\es 
he  can  tise  Soviet  genereislty  for  his  advan- 
tage without  paying  too  high  a  price.  But 
whether  Moscow  will  use  Cairo  or  Cairo  will 
use  M«cow  Is  something  l.hat  remains  to  be 
5e*n    In   the   dccadt>   ahead. 

One  additional  point  should  not  be  over- 
looked. Wtiat€-.cr  M-jscoWs  nutives  Ir.  c!'>- 
clding  to  finance  the  first  two  stages  of  the 
Aswan  Dam.  It  is  making  a  t^iuglble  con- 
tribution to  the  vast  problem  of  meeting 
the  capital  Inveytment  needs  of  the  under- 
developed nations.  Those,  like  ourselves. 
Who  are  suspicious  of  Moecow's  motives  can- 
not simply  rest  with  pointing  out  the  pvasslble 
pitfalls  Rather,  we  mu5t  show  by  C'ncreie 
fu^compliAuuicuife  thai  we  are  aware  of  the 


nndcTdevelciped  nations'  needs  ajid  are 
anxious  to  help  meet  thoae  needs  to  the  t>est 
of  OUT  ability. 

Mr.  KEATTNO.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  As  my  colleagne 
knowT,  I  protf^ted  the  making  of  the 
loan  by  the  World  Bank,  through  the 
Departmenl  of  State.  I  recognize  tliat 
the  decision  In  this  matter  does  not  re.'^t 
only  with  the  Unit<»d  States;  there  is  a 
board  of  directors  of  the  World  Bank. 
However,  I  believe  that  the  makinp  of 
this  loan  at  this  time  was  a  great  mis- 
take     I  resret  that  it  was  made. 

The  loan  having  been  made,  it  seems 
t«  me  there  is  a  very  strong  obUpation 
on  the  part  of  our  Government  to  bring 
evei-y  possible  pressure  to  t>ear  on  the 
United  Nations  nnd  Mr  E>ag  Hammar- 
skjold that  the  latter  insist  that  Mr. 
Nasser  Uve  up  to  what  I  understand  were 
the  commitments  regarding  free  access 
to  the  Suez  Canal.  His  continued  ac- 
tion m  blockin?T  the  canal  would  be  a 
source  of  embarias.sment.  it  sems  to  me. 
to  Dag  Hammersk.old.  I  can  only  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  most  extreme 
and  profound  but  also  legitimate  pres- 
sures be  brought  to  bear  on  Mr.  Nasser 
to  see  to  it  that  he  lives  \ip  to  interna- 
tional commitments  and  does  not  con- 
tinue to  f.out  international  law 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  my  collean^ue. 
I  wish  to  confirm  the  fine  and  h:?"h- 
minded  and  effective  efforts  of  my  col- 
leaL-ue  m  this  field.  I  am  delighted  that 
he  has  joined  with  me  in  these  remarks. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFR  'Mr.  Kv- 
cHEi.  In  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
New  York. 


FORTY- SECOND  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  INDEPENDENCE  OP  THE 
UKRAINE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Prf^sidcnt.  the  42d 
anniversary  of  the  indeperidence  of  the 
Ukraine  is  being  celebrated  on  January 
22.  I  liave  sugtiested  tliat  this  day  be 
proclaimed  Ukrauuan  Independence  Day 
arid  kt:st  year  I  introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  20  to  this  effect.  The  dream 
of  an  iiidepen.dei.ce  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  was  short  lived  because  it  was 
swept  away  by  the  power  of  Communist 
Ru.s.sia.  The  Ukrainian  people  are  40 
million  strong  and  they  still  keep  alive 
tl^  hope  that  some  day  they  may  again 
be  perm.oied  self-determination.  That 
hope  exiiiLs  in  tlitur  songs,  in  their  litera- 
ture, in  their  cultural  heritage,  and  most 
of  all  in  the  spuit  of  resistance  against 
opprciision.  I  know  that  they  will  want 
to  see  freedom  with  peace  and  equal  jus- 
tice and  opportunity  for  all.  Vv'e  can 
help  to  keep  that  spirit  of  freedom  alive 
in  the  hope,  wliich  I  support,  that  these 
effort*  will  not  have  been  in  vain  and 
that  the  dream  of  freedom  will  soon  be 
reahzed  by  the  justice  so  much  encour- 
aged by  the  free  world. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  Fri- 
day, January  22,  marks  the  42d  anniver- 
sary of  the  independence  of  Ukrainia. 
As  we  remember  and  commemorate  this 
event,  vi  e  remi\in  nundlui  oX  the  fact  tliat 


once  again,  Ukrainia  is  a  captive  nation, 
enslaved  by  the  armies  of  the  imperialis- 
tic leaders  of  the  Kremlin. 

The  conscience  of  the  free  world  can- 
not forget  the  42  million  Ukrainians 
whose  love  of  liberty  and  freedom  forma 
the  basis  of  their  national  character. 
As  tJie  largest  captive  non-Russian  na- 
tion behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  its  sting- 
gle  for  freedom  and  national  sovereignty 
is  mo.st  important  in  the  court  of  world 
opimon. 

Today,  we  hear  much  of  the  "spirit  of 
C?mp  David"  and  tiie  alleged  lessening 
of  the  tensions  and  strains  between  the 
free  West  and  the  Red  Slave  Empire  of 
ccmmunism. 

Yet.  I  would  cite  three  instances  of 
the  Kremlin's  cruelty  and  baseness  to 
our  Ukrainian  friends  duiing  this  so- 
called  period  of  good  will. 

On  October  15.  1959,  Khrushchev's 
aeents  a-ssassinated  in  Munich  the 
Ukrainian  nationalist  leader,  Slephan 
Bandera.  His  death  by  o'anide  poison- 
ing was  attributed  by  the  West  German 
police  and  all  authoritative  sources  to 
Moscow  agents.  His  death  by  poisoning 
fits  the  pattern  of  crime  established  by 
the  Russian  Communists  in  the  murders 
of  Simon  Petlurs  and  Eugene  Konovalets 
in  the  thirtie";  and  twenties  respectively. 
The  latter  two  were  also  Ukrainian 
ratirnr!''i«t  leridcrs  who  were  mv.rdered 
in  similar  circumstances  in  Western 
Europe. 

Second,  trials  of  Oreanization  of 
Ukrainian  Nationalists — Bandera's  or- 
ganization— members  are  being  sched- 
uled in  western  Ukrainia.  This  repre- 
spr.t<:  oniy  a  cTtinuation  of  Pimilar  trials 
that  have  taken  place  in  1959.  In  March 
19z9.  ail  open  poiitical  trial  in  the  Volyn 
oblast  of  Ukrainia  resulted  in  the  execu- 
tion of  five  Organization  of  Ukrainian 
Nationalists  members;  m  July,  an  addi- 
tional five  were  executed  after  a  similar 
trial  in  Stani?la%-iv,  Ukrainia;  in  Septem- 
ber. 30  LTcrainian  insurgents  were  con- 
demned to  death  after  a  mass  triaL 

Third,  on  December  3.  1959,  Radio 
Lviv,  monitored  here,  announced  a 
"planned  resettlement  of  Lviv  region 
famihes"  to  the  Crimea  and  Kazakhstan 
in  central  Asia.  This  trick  of  "voluntary 
resettlement"  was  de\'ised  and  first  u.sed 
by  Khrushchev  in  1954  as  a  weppon 
againj^t  the  non-Russian  peoples  oppos- 
ing Moscow  domination. 

Tl.ese  three  examples  of  the  Kremlin's 
suppression  of  liberty  and  freedom  in  the 
Ukraine  arc  proof  that  beyond  its  prot- 
estations of  peace  and  pood  will,  the 
Kremlin  unrelcntin.aly  contmues  its  rule 
of  force  and  oppression  acainst  the  true 
lovers  of  freedom  and  democracy. 

The  present  role  of  Ukrainians  de- 
stroys t-he  Soviet  fiction  of  a  "united 
Sotiet  people,"  "integrated  Soviet  mili- 
tary might."  Actually,  the  Soviet  Union 
stands  revealed  b'^fore  the  moral  con- 
science of  the  world  as  an  imperialistic 
empire  of  captive  nations  whose  citizens 
are  the  unwilling  slaves  of  the  Soviet. 
More  than  45  percent  of  its  military 
forces  are  made  up  of  captive  non-Rus- 
sians; and  they  constitute  a  mighty  cita- 
del in  behalf  of  the  free  thoughts  and 
the  free  spirit  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
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It  is  my  hope  and  belief  that,  like 
the  Floman  Empire  and  its  mercenary 
legions,  the  Soviet  Imperialist  Empire 
carries  within  itself,  through  the  use 
of  the  captive  nations'  natural  resources 
and  through  the  enforced  military  draft 
of  the  citizens  of  captive  nations,  the 
seeds  of  its  inevitable  decay  and  the  re- 
surgence of  nationalist  patriotism  m  the 
Ukraine  and  in  other  captive  peoples. 

Today  we  salute  the  patriots  of 
Ukrainia,  and  we  join  with  them  in 
fervent  prayers  for  their  return  as  a 
free  people  to  the  council  of  nations. 

Mr.  President,  water  cannot  naturally 
be  made  to  flow  uphill. 

Wherever  there  is  fire,  by  nature  there 
will  be  smoke. 

Wherever  there  is  an  action,  there 
will  be  a  reaction. 

Whenever  a  government  taxes  the  peo- 
ple too  heavily,  they  will  not  pay  the 
taxes. 

Whenever  a  government  Imposes  crim- 
inal penalties  which  are  too  severe,  the 
juries  will  not  convict. 

There  will  be  a  reaction  to  the  op- 
pression, the  tyranny,  and  the  cruelty 
of  the  Soviets,  and  that  reaction  will 
come  when  dignified  and  free  peoples, 
including  those  of  the  Ukraine,  rise  and 
protest,  in  ridding  themselves  of  the 
enslavement  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected. 

Mr.  KEATING  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KEATENQ.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  able  friend. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  only  once  in  the  past 
300  years  has  the  Ukraine  been  able  to 
attain  its  long-sought  goal  of  freedom 
and  independence.  That  one  occasion 
was  January  22.  1918.  when  its  independ- 
ence was  courageously  declared  and  pro- 
clauned.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century,  this  nation  of 
some  40  million  people  had  set  out  to 
achieve  its  own  destiny.  The  cherished 
dreams  seemed  within  reach.  It  had  its 
own  language,  traditions,  and  history.  It 
had  its  own  culture  and  ideals.  It  had 
boundless  love  for  homeland,  a  fierce 
desire  for  political  independence,  and  a 
proven  readiness  to  sacrifice  all  for  at- 
tainment of  national  goals. 

But  the  promise  of  January  22.  1918 
did  not  last  long ;  within  2  years  the  Com- 
munist Russians  treacherously  and  ruth- 
lessly suppressed  the  freedoms  of 
Ukrainia,  and  forcibly  made  it  a  part  of 
the  U.S.S.R. 

Today— 42  years  later— the  Ukrainians 
are  still  under  Communist  bonda^'e  and 
oppression.  Yet  today  there  stubbornly 
persist  among  these  unfortunate  people 
the  love  of  hberty  and  the  quest  for  polit- 
icai  independence  which  have  been  theirs 
for  centuries. 

On  the  anniversary  of  their  declara- 
tion of  independence,  we  honor  Ukrain- 
ian patriotism.  That  undying  national 
spirit  continues  to  resist  the  merciless 
and  unrelenting  Communist  efforts  to 
eradicate  the  Ukrainian  heritage  of  cul- 
ture   and    human    a.spiration.s.      Their 


plight  is  shared  by  a  number  of  other 
peoples  whose  lands  are  adjacent  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  the  past  year  a  momentous  event 
for  the  cause  of  their  national  freedoms 
took  place.  The  U.S.  Congress,  in  ex- 
pressing the  feelings  of  all  Americans, 
vigorously  adopted  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  resolution.  It  struck  a  heavy  blow 
at  Moscow  propaganda.  This  was 
clearly  proved  by  the  protests  and  the 
troubled  concern  expressed  by  Premier 
Khrushchev. 

The  resolution  expased  as  fiction  the 
concept — which  Khrushchev  and  other 
Soviet  leaders  strive  to  have  the  free 
world  accept — and  the  false  notion  of 
monolithic  power  inherent  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  Constantly  they  spoke  of  a 
'Soviet  nation,"  "the  Soviet  people,"  or 
'"the  integrated  Soviet  military  might." 
in  an  effort  to  wm  acceptance  of  this 
illusion. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  U.S.S.R.  Is 
a  basic  empire  of  captive  nations  and 
suppressed  peoples.  Talk  to  the  con- 
trary denies  the  truth, 

Moscow  fears  the  destruction  of  this 
fiction.  That  is  the  reason  for  its  ve- 
hement protests  over  adoption  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  resolution.  Offi- 
cial recognition  by  the  United  States  of 
the  exi.stence  of  the  majority  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  in  the  USSR,  is  a  moral 
blow  to  the  myth  of  monolithic  Soviet 
power 

It  is  vital  to  the  defense  of  the  free 
world  that  we  focus  attention  on  the 
place  and  the  plight  of  the  captive  non- 
Russian  nations  m  the  U  S.S  R.  When 
we  are  mindful  of  the  captive  non- 
Russians  who  compose  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  Soviet  armed  forces,  as  well 
a.s  the  Soviet  economic  productivity  and 
social  structure,  we  are  better  apprised 
of  Soviet  power  and  its  limitations. 

The  constant  pressure  for  freedom  by 
over  40  million  Ukrainians,  the  largest 
captive  non-Ru.ssian  nation  both  in  the 
U.S  S  R.  and  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Is  a  realistic  deterrent  to  further  Soviet 
aggression.  It  also  promotes  a  highly 
vitiil  part  of  declared  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy— namely,  emancipation  of  satellite 
nations,  to  be  achieved,  not  by  the  use  of 
force  from  without,  but  primarily  by  the 
appeal  of  freedom  to  the  minds  of  men 
everywhere. 

It  is  only  right  and  just  that  one  of 
our  foreign  policy  goals  should  be  the 
peaceful  but  unremitting  support  of  all 
people  who  .<:pek  to  regain  the  freedom 
deprived  them  by  communism.  We  are 
not.  and  cannot,  be  reconciled  to  the 
captivity  of  millions  by  Communist  mas- 
ters :  nor  do  we  regard  such  captivity  as 
a  permanent  condition. 

Communist  imperialism  divides  the 
house  of  humanity.  In  the  words  of  the 
man  who  was  elected  President  of  the 
United  States  100  years  ago,  and  who 
later  became  known  as  the  Great  Eman- 
cipator, "A  House  divided  again.st  itself 
cannot  endure,  permanently  half  slave 
and  half  free." 

President  Eisenhower  has  expressed 
the  same  conviction: 

There  can  be  no  true  peace  which  Involves 
acceptance  of  a  status  quo  !n  which  we  find 
Injustice  to  many  nations,  repres.slon  erf 
human   beings,   on   a   gigantic   scale. 


To  repeat: 

Moral  responsibility  for  the  human 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  captive  mil- 
lions within  the  Iron  Curtain  is  basic 
American  foreign  policy. 

The  foundation  of  this  policy  is  the 
appeal  of  freedom  to  the  minds  of  men 
everywhere. 

For  the  achievement  of  emancipation, 
our  weapons  are,  not  military  m  char- 
acu^r,  but  ideological,  psychological, 
political,  economic,  and  diplomatic. 
However,  if  these  nonmilitary  forces  are 
to  be  fully  effective,  our  military  power 
must  be  sufBcient  to  neutralize  the 
threat  of  Communist  arms. 

Nonetheless,  our  ultimate  weapon  re- 
mains the  inherent  desire  of  all  men 
for  freedom. 

Our  people  and  other  free  nations 
must  be  alert  to  any  cracks  in  the  em- 
pire the  Communist  are  tr>'ing  to  build. 
We  must  encourage  and  foster  any 
weakening  of  the  bonds  tliat  tie  Uie 
satellites  to  Moscow, 

Eventually  the  spirit  of  freedom  must 
overpower  the  force  of  tyranny  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China  Only  in  this 
way  can  the  peoples  of  the  world  be  as- 
sured of  a  just  and  lasting  peace.  The 
route  Is  still  uncharted.  A  transition, 
which  perhaps  may  occur  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  will  eliminate  the  de- 
spised and  dangerous  features  of  the 
Communist  regime  and  its  ruthless  and 
total  domination  of  nations  and  of  the 
individual. 

The  United  States  and  Its  fellow  na- 
tions of  the  free  world  .-^hould  neglect  no 
opportunity  to  bring  about  this  transi- 
tion. 

The  United  States  is  the  leader  of  the 
nations  dedicated  to  freedom.  It  must 
not  decline  to  exert  that  leadership. 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  this  policy  and 
approach  that  we  pay  tribute  and  honor 
to  the  valiant  Ukrainians,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  42d  anniversary  of  their 
declaration  of  independence. 

At  the  same  time,  we  can  gratefully 
note  and  commend  similar  stands  by 
other  Slavic  peoples  outside  of  Russia, 
among  whom  are  the  Poles,  the  Lithu- 
anians, the  Latvians,  the  Estonians,  the 
Czechs,  the  Slovaks,  the  Serbs,  the 
Croats,  the  Slovenians,  and  the  Byelo- 
russians. 

Nor  should  we  overlook  the  non-Slavic 
nations  which,  although  enslaved,  have 
been  fighting  so  courageously  for  their 
liberty. 

May  the  time  soon  come  when  the 
natural  yearning  for  freedom,  still  felt 
so  thoroughly  by  these  oppressed  peoples, 
will  be  richly  fulfilled. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  yielding  to  me 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  very  happy  to  yield,  particularly  for 
the  eloquent  remarks  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  delivered. 

It  is  my  expectation  to  speak  later  in 
the  day  on  the  same  subject.  In  the 
meantime,  I  commend  the  able  Senator 
from  Nebraska  for  his  very  forceful 
statement  on  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska]  I  said 
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I  would  have  a  few  words  to  say  today 
in  connection  with  the  42d  anniversary 
of  the  indi>pendence  of  the  Ukraine, 

It  is  altogether  fitting;  that  we  mark 
Uiis  date  ui  our  uiinds  and  in  our  rec- 
ords. It  r.'iuains  a  symbol  of  the  victory 
of  the  spirit  of  free  men,  beaten  do\»-n 
and  chained  by  oppression,  yet  with  the 
fire  of  fr(<'dom  still  alive  and  burning 
In  their  hearts.  Some  40  million  of  these 
silent  herces,  enslaved  by  their  Commu- 
nist overlords,  still  look  prayerfully. 
hopefully  to  the  day  of  their  ultimate 
deliveranc?  from  this  hiunan  bondage  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected. 

These  are  a  people  who  have  iiever 
seen  the  iloviet  smile  that  has  recently 
been  abrcad  in  the  world.  Tlie  dark 
face  of  So  .let  tyranny  is  the  only  visage 
they  know .  and  it  has  been  etched  into 
their  hearts  by  time  and  suffering. 
These  are  a  voiceless  people,  locked  m 
the  dungean  of  Communist  inhumanity, 
but  their  very  silence  has  an  eloquence 
that  we.  tieir  brothers,  hear  and  imder- 
stand. 

We  should  record  not  only  the  un- 
doing ple<lge  of  our  concern  and  of  our 
support,  hut  also  our  heartfelt  sympa- 
thy for  our  millions  of  Ultramian 
friends  who  must  live  this  enforced  ex- 
ile from  the  freedom  they  love.  And  let 
us  rededicate  ourselves,  on  this  historic 
day.  to  th?  struggle  that  free  men  must 
unceasing  y  wage,  so  long  as  freedom  is 
denied  to  ;iny  of  their  brothers. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  hkf  to  join  my  good  friend  from 
New  York  In  the  splendid  statement  re- 
lating to  the  Ukrainian  people,  the  loss 
of  their  f:eedom,  the  oppression  under 
which  they  live  in  the  totalitarian  so- 
ciety, and  our  rededication  as  an  Ameri- 
can peopk  and  a  nation,  to  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  peoples  who  long 
for  It  and  who.se  great  history  justifies 
their  clain  to  it. 

Mr.  KE.\TING.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


ITLE    STI:EL    STRIKE    SETTLEMENT 

Mr.  CAIlI.^ON.  Mr.  President,  during 
recent  weeks  there  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion of  the  benefits  which  the  steel- 
workers  received  in  their  .settlement  with 
the  steel  Industry  as  a  result  of  collective 
bargaining  procedures.  There  has  been 
a  great  d<  al  of  misconception  in  many 
places  abc  ut  this  and  about  the  infla- 
tionary elfects  of  the  settlements,  and 
also  with  respect  to  a  possible  increase 
In  the  pru  e  of  steel,  and  the  great  bene- 
fits that  1  ibor  received. 

One  ol  our  outstanding  financial 
writers  ai  d  market  research  specialists 
of  our  Nai  ion  is  Miss  Sylvia  Porter.  She 
writes  a  syndicated  column  for  many 
papers  in  the  country.  Yesterday's 
column  by  her,  published  In  the  Wash- 
ington Pt)st,  is  entitled  "What  Steel 
Workers  Really  Got."  If  I  may,  Mr. 
President  I  shall  read  one  or  two  para- 
graphs of  her  comments: 

(1)  The  steelworkcrs  did  not  get  a  41- 
cent  wage -benefit  parknge  as  has  been  so 
widely  reported,  and  tliey  didn't  pet  the  39- 
cent  packKge  that  has  been  repeatedly  dis- 
cussed either.  They  got  a  32  8-cent  package 
In  wages  and  benefits  spread  over  30  monUis, 


(3)  The  major  steel  oompaoies  did  not 
give  away  a«  much  as  they  have  been  sug- 
gesting. The  basis  for  price  Increases  Is  not 
!i«arly  as  clear  as  eome  of  tlie  steel  Indus- 
trialists have  been  claiming. 

1  do  not  usually  request  that  columns 
of  this  kind  be  printed  In  the  body  of  the 
Record,  but  Miss  Porter's  article  is  so 
important  an  analysis  of  the  settlement 
of  the  strike  in  the  steel  industry  over 
wage  disputes  that  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  made  a  part  of  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Steel wokkers  Rxallt  Got 
I  By  Sylvia  Porter) 

The  delicate  stability  of  the  economy  Is  be- 
ing threaleaed  by  the  mlBCoriceptlon  and 
nitiuntlnp  bef  uddlement  concerning  what  the 
steeiworkers  gfUned  in  their  new  contract. 

Because  of  ex.'^^gerated  notions  about  the 
steelworkers'  victory,  other  unions  negotiat- 
ing cuntrarte  In  o.mlng  months  may  make 
dangerously  exaggerated  demands.  Because 
o'  the  spreading  "Here  goes  the  price  spiral 
again"  psychology,  the  steel  companies  may 
Impose  price  Increases  that  are  Just  now  war- 
raiiied  by  the  ci>6L«  of  the  settlement. 

VITAL    FACTS    OUTLINB) 

Oonfuslon  compounded  by  Ignorance  can 
hurt  us  badly  now  It's  time  some  vital 
facta  were  put  Into  simple  words.  Speclfl- 
cally : 

1.  The  steelworkers  did  not  get  a  41 -cent 
wage-benefit  package  as  has  been  so  widely 
reported,  and  they  didn't  get  the  39-cent 
package  that  has  been  repeatedly  discussed 
either  They  got  a  32, 8-cent  package  In 
wages  and  benefits  spread  over  SO  months, 

2  Tlie  major  steel  companies  did  not  give 
away  as  much  as  they  have  been  suggest- 
ing The  basis  for  price  increases  is  not 
nearly  as  cle.ir  as  some  of  the  steel  indus- 
trialists have  been  claiming. 

3,  It  Is  entirely  conceivable  that  rising 
efUclency  of  operations  In  the  steel  plants 
between  now  and  1962  will  offset  Increased 
lat)or  costs  in  this  period.  Signs  of  this  are 
emerging. 

4.  When  Increases  in  hourly  earnings  un- 
der the  major  steel  company  contracts  are 
compared  with  increases  In  hourly  earnings 
recently  won  by  other  workers,  the  big  steel 
settlement  seems  the  least  "■inflationary." 
The  percentage  Increases  In  hourly  wages 
are:  in  steel.  3  75  percent;  in  the  Kaiser 
settlement.  3,82  percent;  in  the  can  industry, 
45  percent;  in  the  aluminum  Industry,  6 
percent. 

5  The  steelworkers  are  getting  a  wage  In- 
crease averaging  8.2  cents  an  hour  begin- 
ning December  1.  1960 — and  no  cash  wage 
raise  before  then  —  another  wnge  raise  aver- 
aging 7.6  cents  an  hour  on  October  1.  1961. 
These  Increases  are  right  within  the  pattern 
of  1959.  Tlie  most  common  wage  Increases 
won  in  negotlruions  last  year  were  In  the 
7--9-CPnt  ran^ze. 

6  The  steelworkers'  contract  says  they 
may  get  as  much  as  6  cents  In  cost-of-living 
adju.stments  In  the  30-month  period.  The 
Companies  themselves  figure  the  Increase  is 
more  likely  to  be  six-tenths  of  a  cent  than 
6  cents.  That's  because  the  companies  can 
deduct  Increases  in  their  Insurance  costs 
from  cost-of-living  increases  to  which  the 
workers  might  be  entitled — and  the  com- 
panies defljiitely  expect  their  medical,  hos- 
pital, and  other  insurance  costs  to  go  up  in 
the  period. 

7.  The  steel  companies  are  getting  a  free 
ride  of  a  little  more  than  2  months  because 
the  contract  isn't  retroactive.  The  can  con- 
tract was  retroactive  for  2  and  the  alumi- 
num contract  for  4  months. 


BICKEXTNC    SZCALLED 

Much  of  the  befuddlement  about  the  steel 
contract  may  be  traced  to  the  bickering  that 
began  at  the  very  start  of  negotiations  en 
how  cOFtB  should  be  figured.  The  company 
wanted  to  count  In  every  Item  of  expense. 
The  union  wanted  to  figure  coets  only  on  the 
basis  of  the  wage  and  benefit  Increases  to  th© 
employees. 

At  the  end,  the  union  agreed  to  bargain  In 
the  companies*  terms  of  total  employment 
costs — which  Included  such  unseen  expenses 
as  extra  bookkeeping,  changes  In  social-secu- 
rity payments,  payroll  taxes,  etc. 

But  the  key  point  Is  that  no  o*her  major 
contract  is  reported  in  these  terms  of  total 
employment  costs.  When  the  extras  not  re- 
ported in  other  contracts  are  eliminated  and 
the  c(5ntracts  are  compared  on  the  basis  of 
Increases  In  wages.  Insurance,  pensions,  holi- 
day work  p>ay,  and  the  like,  here  is  how  the 
Labor  Department  estimates  the  gains: 

I*DT  the  steelworkers.  32.8  cents  for  30 
months:  for  the  can  employees,  34.2  cents  for 
36  months:  for  the  aluminum  workers.  36.08 
cents  for  30  months;  for  the  Kaiser  em- 
ployees, 20  4  cents  for  20  months. 


GREAT  ISSUES  OP  1960 

Mr  KEATINQ.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  Nation's  leading  newspapers,  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  recently  pub- 
lished an  outstanding  series  of  editorials 
on  problems  facing  this  Congress. 
These  pieces  dealt  with  defense,  space. 
agriculture,  education,  national  emer- 
gency labor  disputes,  and  foreigi%  aid. 
While  there  may  be  other  important  is- 
sues Ijefore  the  Congress,  these  certainly 
warrant  the  high  rank  accorded  to  them 
by  the  Herald  Tribime, 

No  pat  solutions  are  suggested  for  any 
of  these  problems.  The  analysis  of  the 
factors  Involved,  however,  is  of  the  high- 
est caliber.  There  is  room  for  honest 
disagreement  with  some  of  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  these  editorials,  but  one  can- 
not help  being  impressed  by  the  thought- 
fulness  and  care  with  which  these  views 
are  expressed. 

Mr  President.  I  know  that  many  Sen- 
ators will  be  interested  in  these  edito- 
rials, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  he  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 

Jan.  6.  1960] 

Tkz  Gre.\t  Isst-es  of  1960— Defense  Is 

TKE  Biggest  Qtestton  Mark 

The  biggest  question  mark  in  the  budget, 
the  o.ie  which  catises  the  gravest  concern  to 
admi:iistration.  Congress,  and  the  general 
public  alike,  is  defense.  This  dubious 
status  results  from  three  basic  facts; 

1.  The  Defense  Establishment  is  critical  to 
the  very  life  of  the  Nation,  It  is  an  essential 
tool  of  diplomacy,  a  safeguard  to  vital  Amer- 
ican interests  In  the  world  and  if  too  many 
wrong  assumptions  are  made  In  appropriat- 
ing and  spending  for  defense.  It  could  quite 
literally  mean  the  obliteration  of  the  Amer- 
ican people, 

2.  No  matter  how  econom.lcal  the  ap- 
proach, defense  costs  are  high.  The  $40  bil- 
lions— give  or  take  a  few — allotted  to  de- 
fense by  the  nnlt.ed  States  In  recent  years 
represents  9  percent  of  tJ^e  gross  national 
product;  It  Is  more  than  half  of  a  total  Fed- 
eral budget  of  less  than  $80  billions. 

3.  The  baffling  aspect  of  the  defense 
budget  stems  from  the  impossibility  of  pro- 
viding against  every  military  conUngency. 
Some  compromise  must  be  made.     And  It  is 
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extremely  difficult  to  get  two  authorities  who 
would  agree  on  the  exact  ingredients  of  such 
a  compromise.  Moreover,  the  development 
of  new  weapons,  the  changing  pattern  of 
strategy  by  this  country's  potentieil  oppo- 
nents, and  shifts  In  the  diplomatic  picture 
can  alter,  radically,  the  bases  of  any  pro- 
gram of  military  spending 

American  fundamental  strategy  Is  based 
on  *.he  deterrent  pcjwer  of  nuclear  weapons 
That  IS  to  say.  the  United  States  is  assumed 
to  have  a  capability  for  delivering  a  nuclear 
a-.tack  on  such  a  scale  that  any  aggressor 
would  not  risk  an  attack. 

So  far  as  the  weapons  themselves  are  con- 
cerned, there  has  been  little  worry  over  the 
quantity  or  quality  available  to  the  United 
States.  The  problem  lies  in  the  delivery  of 
them  to  their  targets  and  the  protection  of 
this  country  and  its  allies  against  nuclear 
blows  leveled   by  the  enemy. 

In  the  brief  span  of  two  generations  there 
has  been  a  major  revolution  In  the  means 
of  propelling  explosives,  a  revolution  which 
parallels  the  Innovation  of  atomic  and  hy- 
drogen weapons  themselves  The  Jet  air- 
craft had  barely  superseded  propeller-driven 
types  for  air  strikes  when  it  was  itself  over- 
taken by  the  ballistic  missile  of  great  range 
and  speed.  With  this  came  the  atomic  sub- 
marine,  capable  of  launchir.s   rr.l.viles 

To  keep  abreast  of  such  dra.stic  changes  in 
the  Implements  and  m.ethixls  oi  w.tr  adds 
tremendously  to  the  cost  of  the  Military  Es- 
tablishment. In  the  18th  century,  nations 
could  put  by  stocks  of  flintlock  rifles  and 
place  wooden  warships  out  of  commission 
confident  that  thpy  would  not  be  outmoded 
for  generations  VVhen  the  Soviet  Union,  In 
19.54.  displayed  their  new  big  bombers  and 
the  United  States  launched  a  crash  program 
to  match  them,  the  long-range  missile  out- 
moded the  proeram.  If  not  the  bombers, 
within   a  cotiple  -'f  years 

Ideally,  the  Ur.i-.pd  States  should  have 
missile  families  In  being  and  in  development 
equal  to  '"he  best  and  the  most  that  the  So- 
viet Union  could  launch.  It  should  have  a 
strategic  reserve  of  Jet  bombers  and  fighters, 
both  to  supplement  the  ml.ssiles  and  to  sup- 
plant them.  If  wartime  performance  does 
not  ma'^ch  peacetime  experimentation.  It 
should  have  alr-rald  shelters,  trained  civilian 
defense  cadres,  warning  systems.  Interceptor 
devices  The  Naw  shovild  be  able  to  keep 
the  sealanes  open  fcr  surface  transport,  to 
track  down  massile-beanng  Soviet  subma- 
rines, to  launch  attacks  from  Its  own  carriers 
and  submarines  and.  with  Marines  and  sur- 
face vessels,  have  the  capability  of  delivering 
triphibious  attacks  The  Army  should  be 
able  to  sweep  up  after  a  nuclear  war.  have 
enoiigh  strength  and  r.aobtlitv  for  brush- 
fire  wars  and  at  least  be  ready  to  expand 
sufTlcient'.y  to  fight  a  m.ijor  war  with  "con- 
ventional weapons  if.  for  any  reason,  nu- 
clear  weapons   were   not   employed 

This  Is  the  ideal.  In  the  sense  that  it 
would  provide  against  nearly  all  the  fore- 
seeable contingencies  of  modern  war  The 
total  would  be  im.posstble  to  achieve  or 
•ugtaln  without  a  staggering  dislocation  of 
the  economy  In  each  service  there  are  ex- 
per*ii  prepared,  pansion.itely  and  wl'h  great 
pl.-iufllblllfy.  to  argue  for  iome  special  ph.ise 
of  such  nn  overall  pr')iir.im  An  ln'i>re.»ting 
cai«,  for  exampli,  can  even  be  made  out  for 
th«  revival  of  horsed  cavalry  But  somehow 
these  claims  have  to  be  adjusted,  a  formula 
has  to  be  rearhrd,  for  oblalnlnn  thu  maxi- 
mum security  within  proctlcublo  budactary 
bounds 

This  rw»wsnaper  di-H's  not  pretend  to  hivi« 
•urh  a  formula  It  is  disturbed  as  m«'W 
Americans  are  disturbed  by  the  eMdenccit 
of  Movlet  superiority  in  big  missiles  Bu- 
U)  stale  the  precise  portion  of  the  budget 
which  should  be  allotted  to  missile  develop- 
ment and  production  requires  far  more  de- 
tailed Information,  both  as  to  American  de- 
fense* and  the  .Soviet  threat,  than  Is  avail- 
able to  the  public. 


What  we  would  Insist  upon  Is  that  the  de- 
fense of  America  and  the  free  world  is  the 
most  important  single  task  of  Government. 
It  certainly  has  not  yet  been  reduced  in  slg- 
nlttcance  by  any  diplomatic  event;  disarma- 
ment talk  is  not  yet  disarmament  fact. 

The  natMnal  economy  is  sturdy  enough  to 
stand  a  greater  strain  than  is  now  placed 
upon  It — If  that  additli.)nal  burden  should  be 
necessary  President  Elsenhower  has  the 
heavy  responsibility  of  determining.  In  the 
last  analysis,  what  our  defense  demands.  He 
need  have  no  fear,  however,  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  not  bear  their  share  of  the 
responsibility  if  they  are  called  upon  to  make 
greater  sacrifices  for  their  own  security. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Jan.  6, 
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Space:    A   Race  We  Must   Win 

Suppose  the  Soviets  landed  an  expedition 
on  the  moon,  then  declared  that  the  arrival 
there  of  any  other  expedition  would  be  re- 
garded by  the  missile-armed  Soviet  Govern- 
ment as  an  "unfriendly  act" — what  would 
we  do? 

The  new  Congress  should  be  asking  Itself 
this  sort  of  question  as  it  reviews  the  scope, 
organization,  and  priority  of  the  Nation's 
space   program. 

Present  indications  are  that  unless  we 
quickly  and  markedly  accelerate  our  own  ef- 
forts, the  Soviets  will  be  first  on  the  moon — 
and  also,  despite  our  dramatic  Mercury  as- 
tronaut program,  that  the  first  man  in  orbit 
is  quite  likely  to  be  Russian. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are  In  a 
race — a  race   we  cannot  afford   to  lose 

Conventional  military  minds  may  argue 
that  we  have  our  ICBM;  that  the  much 
greater  power  represented  by,  say,  the  15- 
mlUlon-pound-thrust  Saturn  project  has  no 
Immediate  military  application,  and  that 
therefore  its  development  is  not  of  crucial 
importance  In  terms  of  national  survival. 

But  the  potential  military  signiflcance  of 
reconnaissance  satellites,  space  platforms, 
even  moon  bases.  Is  only  beginning  to  be  ex- 
plored. Power  of  the  Saturn  magnitude,  and 
greater,  is  needed  to  hurl  aloft  the  quantity 
of  haruware  needed  for  real  space  explora- 
tion. And  operating  as  It  does  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  knowledge,  concerned  with  the  mass- 
ing and  control  of  vast  energies,  the  venture 
into  space  holds  the  possibility  of  discoveries 
the  significance  of  which  we  can  only  guess 
at — and  even  our  guesses  will  probably  fall 
short  of  reality. 

The  space  lag  could  hold  a  far  greater 
threat  to  national  survival  than  even  the 
missile  lag.  We  at  least  have  the  comfort 
of  alternate  deterrents,  such  as  SAC,  to  set 
off  against  Soviet  missile  power  But  against 
the  still  unknown  threat  from  future  So- 
viet firsts  in  space  we  might  have  no  de- 
fense, and  not  even  a  good  counteroffense 
More  than  the  direct  military  significance 
of  space,  however,  is  involved  in  our  race  to 
get  there 

We  live  In  an  age  in  which  diplomacy 
and  propaganda,  military,  scientific  and  eco- 
nomic strength  all  are  bound  up  Inextrica- 
bly together,  and  In  which  an  anxious  world 
Is  Io<^iKing  both  uj  us  and  to  the  Sovle'j 
for  leader»h:p 

At  the  hmr'  nf  fh#i  Sf)Vlet  Union's  drive 
toWiird  suprrm.vcy  U  its  pfT  /r*  u,  establish 
an  imitg*  of  the  Hovict  iiy»tem  nn  'h**  wave 
of  the  future  Hpertacular  'r  ,;■  ;!is  In 
«t>HCp  h.ivB  piiiyrd  a  key  role — and  n  highly 
efTr(M  \:k    ,nr      in  thin  effort 

If  .viuirir  (l.ulns  the  rfTert  of  such  tri- 
umph* If  hirn  reflect  on  how  the  i>p'i!,ir 
lm,ig<'  'f  !h^  H-.viPi  Union  has  ch.itujed  in 
thi»  country  since  Sputnik  I  shot  aluft, 
•hiiiu-ring  our  ni-founded  complacency,  forc- 
ing us  at  last  to  recognize  the  dynamics  of 
Soviet  growth 

Our  national  Space  Agency  this  year  has 
a  budget  equal  t.)  only  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent   of    the    gross    national    product,    while 


vital  space  programs  have  been  deliberately 
delayed  for  lack  of  funds.  The  US  space 
effort  is  still  hamstrung  by  Inadequate  fi- 
nancing, by  divided  authority,  by  lack  of 
a  clear  affirmation  of  national  purpose 

Prom  a  late  start,  we  have  made  impres- 
sive gains  which  should  not  be  minimized 
But  they  have  still  not  been  enough.  We 
are  second,  and  not  even  second  among 
equals:  we  still  are  getting  there — into 
space — lastest  with  the  leasteet. 

We  cant  win  unless  we  start  running. 

The  free  world  has  a  right  to  demand  more 
vigorous  leadership  than  It  has  gotten  from 
the  United  States  in  the  competitive  con- 
quest of  man's  ultimate  frontier. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
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ACEICtrLTUKI.   THE    ALBATROSS 

Of  all  the  great  problems  facing  Congress 
and  the  Nation  in  1960,  none  is  so  unyielding 
or  misunderstood  as  agriculture  Money  can 
be  considered,  crudely,  the  answer  to  many 
of  our  Ills — in  education,  money  to  build 
new  schools;  In  defense,  money  to  create 
new  weapons.  But  money  has  proved  no 
more  than  an  eager  futility  In  our  public 
policy  toward  the  farms. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  several  billion 
dollars  have  been  spent  annually  to  raise 
the  farmers  Income  in  the  form  of  price 
supports  and  crop  and  acreage  controls  Yet, 
In  the  midst  of  enormous  prosperity,  the 
farmer's   income   has  been   declining 

In  1960.  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimates  that  it  will  drop  to  the  lowest  level 
in  18  years.  The  byproduct  of  this  appalling 
paradox  Is  almost  «9  billion  worth  of  surplus 
food  we  can  neither  sell  nor  give  away,  and 
which  towers  over  the  marketplace  like  a 
mountainside  of  snow,  ready  to  engulf  It 
Worst  of  all,  the  present  system  holds  no 
hope  of  a  way  out. 

Price  supports  and  Income  supporu 
(acreage  controls,  for  example)  were  sup- 
posed to  help  the  poor  or  marginal  farmers. 
Their  effect  Is  the  opposite  They  were  sup- 
posed to  provide  security  for  the  farmer  In 
general.  Im,tead.  they  have  pushed  him  into 
ever  more  precarious  positions  They  have 
tended  to  wreck  the  relationship  between 
agriculture  and  the  rest  of  the  economy. 
And  they  have  fostered  a  pitiful  waste  of  re- 
sources in   terms  of  land  and  people. 

The  rest  of  us  have  not  benefited  either. 
We  pay  twice  over  for  our  food  We  spend 
half  a  billion  dollars  a  year  Just  to  store  the 
surplus  or  to  dump  It  abroad,  an  act  which 
arouses  the  hostility  of  friendly  nations  We 
see  Congress  entangled  In  the  delusions  of 
farm  politics.  Nor  do  we  get  any  return  for 
our  money  in  lower  retail  prices. 

The  Imperative  in  this  situation  Is  to 
bring  farm  produce  back  Into  a  reasonable 
relationship  with  lu  consumers.  For  this, 
two  things  are  necessary.  The  first  is  to  re- 
duce agricultural  production  to  the  point  at 
which  the  farmer  can  earn  a  living  com- 
parable to  the  rest  of  the  people.  The  sec- 
ond Is  to  let  agricultural  prices  reach  a  level 
at  which  the  entire  output  can  be  sold  in 
the  normal  way.  To  retire  land.  In  other 
worda.  and  to  removt  price  supports 

Am  to  crop  reduction,  the  only  sfjlutlon  Is 
the  retirement  of  whole  farms— and  whole 
famines— from  »«rlcultural  activity  Land 
renui  would  be  much  cheaper  than  surplus 
buying,  and  Its  owners  could  b.-  ii.  :p«.d  to 
find  other  and  much  more  pror.'..bi<-  kinds 
of  employment  which  the  economv  offeri. 
In  this  respect,  acreage  contsol  dfws  no  g<«)d, 
for  the  rest  of  a  farms  land  is  then  made  to 
jrleld  a  compensotory  Increase. 

The  removal  of  price  supports  would  keep 
pace  with  the  reduction  of  crops.  Some 
supporu  would  be  kept  available  for  use  in 
cases  where  It  was  clearly  m  the  national 
Interest  to  promote  certain  produce,  or  as  in- 
surance against  convulsions  of  weather. 
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But  tlie  practice  of  letting  supf>orts  (par- 
ticularly when  ba*ed  on  the  absurd  parity 
formula  now  In  use )  replace  the  free  mar- 
ket in  tie  setting  of  prices  should  be  totally 
done  awi.y  with  In  all  this,  definite  periods 
of  time  could  be  set  up;  an  end  would  be 
always  li.  sight. 

There  are  stjme  possibilities  In  farm  pol- 
icy whlc  1  Congrees  ought  to  consider  Even 
If  it  is  1  i60,  and  because  U  is  1930.  the  time 
has  com?  f<jr  an  admission  of  failure  and  a 
resolve  t:>  begin  again.  The  obligation  to  do 
so  falls  on  Congress,  for  it  Is  Congress,  m 
response  to  mistaken  convictions  about  what 
Is  good  for  the  farmers,  which  bears  the 
chief  resixjnslbility  for  the  past. 

We — and  that  means  the  farmers,  too— 
shall  be  watching  and  waiting  to  see  what  ef- 
fort is  nrade  to  remove  the  albatross  of  our 
agricultural  policy  from  the  national  neck. 


[Prom   the  New   York   Herald   Tribune. 
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The  Schools  We  Are  Not  Btttldino 

There  are  few  questions  on  which  political 
leaders  <  f  every  hue  and  stripe  are  so  articu- 
lately lu  agreement  as  the  need  for  more 
schools. 

The  papulation  wave  of  World  War  n  has 
risen  to  spill  vincalculated  thousands  of 
children  into  our  educational  system 
Hardly  *  t/'wn  or  city  in  the  country  has 
not  bee  1  pinched  The  classroom  shortage 
is  estimated  at  140  000,  and  the  crest  of  the 
postwar  generation  has  not  yet  passed 

The  r?medy,  m.ost  people  agree.  Is  for  the 
Federal  Gt'vernment  to  suplement  the  funds 
of  Stat* 8  and  municipalities,  sp>ecifically  in 
regard  to  school  construcuon.  since  this 
represei  ts  the  least  opportunity  for  Federal 
Interferi'nce  In  the  educational  process  But 
after  a  number  of  years,  and  a  parade  of 
Federal- aid  bills,  nothing  has  yet  been  done 
by  Cong -ess 

This  :s  largely  due  to  deep  disagreement 
on  the  nethod  of  financing  such  aid.  The 
admlnls -ration  last  year  prop»ised  a  measure 
to  finan:e  the  servicing  of  bonds  issued  by 
commui  Ities  which  wanted  to  build  new 
schools,  Drovlded  Federal  funds  were  matched 
by  the  States 

The  s^'rvlclng  would  be  stretched  over  20 
to  30  yiars  A  balanced  budget  Is  clearly 
the  object  behind  this  bill,  and  It  has  been 
fiercely  -rlticized  by  various  civic  groups  as 
Inadequ  ite.  It  would,  however,  stimulate 
the  conftructlon  of  75.000  classrooms  In  the 
next  few  years 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  is  the  Murray- 
Metcalf  bill,  which  was  reported  last  sum- 
mer by  '-he  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Lator.  This  bill  would  make  an  out- 
right gr  .nt  of  M  4  billion  to  the  States  for 
either  tt'achers'  salaries  or  school  construc- 
tion or  x)th.  No  matching  funds  would  be 
required 

In  be' ween  there  are  a  number  of  com- 
promise measures,  combining.  In  various 
proportl  )ns,  outright  grants,  matching  re- 
qulremeits  and  Installment  financing 
through  debt  service  They  are  slumbering 
In  congressional  committees. 

A  fina  attempt  at  compromise,  drafted  be- 
fore Congress  reconvened  this  week,  would 
have  k(pt  the  administration's  two  baste 
conditions,  long-range  payment  and  cost 
sharing  with  the  States,  but  would  have 
provide*  for  grants  over  3  years  to  particu- 
larly ne«dy  schools  However,  this  bill  was 
again  ttrmed  Inadequate  by  the  proponents 
of  immtdlate  and  general  school  aid, 

7*here  Is  something  else  to  the  fate  of 
school  rid  In  Congress  besides  disagreement 
over  fir  snclng  TTils  Is  the  profound,  al- 
though usually  hidden,  conviction  among  a 
number  of  Representatives  and  Senators  that 
the  Federal  Oovemment  must  never  be  al- 
lowed sny  control  over,  or  voice  In,  public 
education. 

Even  In  the  acceptance  of  funds  from 
Washlnjton    for    the    erection    of    buildings. 


these  people  see  a  dangerous  first  step  to- 
ward Peueral  dictation  of  educational  pol- 
icy Socialism,  they  tell  each  other.  Bu- 
reaucratic Intervention.  It  has  even  been 
suggested  by  some  of  the  supporters  of  this 
view  that  the  Federal  Government  is  so 
burdened  by  debt  that  it  Is  better  to  let 
the  States  find  the  extra  money  for  them- 
selve* 

Certainly,  local  control  of  education  has 
been  a  Jealously  guarded  tradition  In  the 
United  States.  Would  help  in  building 
schools  Uireiiten  if  Hardly.  Experience  has 
shown  that  when  the  Federal  Government 
has  had  responsibility  for  education,  as  In 
defense  projects  or  military  bases,  there 
ha,s    been   no  shade   of   pressiu-e   whatsoever. 

But  even  more  Important,  there  Is  no 
p<«slbllity  that  the  money  for  the  vast 
effort  In  educaMon  which  is  required  can 
come  from,  anywhere  else  The  States  cannot 
find  it       The  municipalities  even  less. 

There  m\ist.  therefore,  be  some  sort  of 
BChf.<)l-aid  bill  at  this  session  of  Congress. 
We  would  prefer  a  carefully  worked  out  one 
which  did  the  least  damage  to  the  budpet 
to  massive  grants  blindly  given  out.  But 
the  Nation  should  think  first  of  all  of  the 
children  who  have  waited  and  are  still  wait- 
ing    How  much  waiting  is  there  yet  to  come? 

[From   the   New    York   Herald   Tribune,  Jan. 

10.    1^60) 

What  Aboi^  the  Next  Steel  Strike? 

As  soon  as  the  steel  settlement  was 
reached  last  week,  there  was  an  immediate 
tendency  to  forget  that  the  country  had  Just 
endured  one  of  the  costliest  and  most  dam- 
aging strikes  In  Its  history. 

The  black  clouds  had  been  lifted  from  the 
immediate  horizon,  and  the  sky  of  1960 
opened  brightly  ahead,  dancing  with  political 
and  economic  hope 

In  spite  of  so  many  grim  months  when  our 
basic  industry  was  paralyzed,  our  foreign 
markets  diminished  and  our  whole  position 
of  strength  affected;  In  spite  of  the  Jeremiads 
and  oratorical  glrwm;  in  spit.«  of  Uie  even- 
tually inflationary  nature  of  the  settlement 
itself,  there  seems  to  be  no  serious  effort  en- 
visaged to  make  sure  that  such  a  strike  and 
such  a  crisis  will  not  be  repeated. 

The  one  thing  this  strike  proved,  every- 
one said  until  last  Tuesday,  was  that  we 
could  never  afford  to  have  it  happen  again. 
Yet  how  can  we  prevent  it? 

There  Is  obviously  no  great  enthusiasm  in 
Congress  for  legislation  which  would  set  forth 
precise  conditions  governing  cases  like  this 
one.  whether  in  terms  cf  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion or  amendment  of  the  T&ft-Hart'.ey  law 
or  limiting  the  monopoly  powers  of  big  la- 
bor Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell  says  that 
a  presidential  year  prevents  the  proper  at- 
mosphere of  calm  in  which  such  legislation 
could  be  attempted  Even  the  President's 
state  of  the  Union  message,  while  under- 
lining the  problem,  offers  no  forceful 
remedy 

But  the  public,  which  watched  the  na- 
tional economy  almost  fall  to  Its  knees,  will 
have  to  live  with  the  efTects  of  the  steel 
strike  and  the  effects  of  its  settlement. 

Vice  President  Nixom  surely  obtained  as 
good  and  nonlnfiatlonary  a  compromise  as 
was  possible  But  even  so.  It  will  add  11  bil- 
lion to  the  coeu  of  the  steel  companies  over 
the  next  7j  years,  and  even  If  steel  prices 
do  not  rue  immediately,  they  are  certain  to 
rise  m  6  months  or  so. 

Aside  from  Inflation,  the  settlement  will 
damage  the  ponltlon  of  our  steel  indutiry  and 
the  security  of  the  steel  workers'  Jobs  by 
pricing  our  goods  even  further  out  of  for- 
eign markets  and  by  inviting  large-scale  im- 
portation of  cheaper  foreign  steel  (Right 
now.  foreign  steel  can  be  sold  In  Cleveland 
for  §5  less  a  ton  than  steel  produced  in  a 
Cleveland  mill  I 

Surely  the  fear  and  anxiety  which  the 
strike   produced   across   the   country   creeted 


an  unparalleled  opportunity  for  Congress  to 
enact  measures  which  would  go  at  least 
part  of  the  way  toward  controlling  reckless- 
nesii  In  baslc-lndiistry  free  bargaining.  If 
the  strike  had  continued  after  the  session 
reconvened,  there  would  certainly  have  been 
some  action,  however  temporary  or  expe- 
dient. But  there  seems  to  be  little  Inclina- 
tion to  worry  about  it  until  the  time  for  new 
contract  negotiations  rolls  round. 

This  is  disappointing.  What  the  steel  set- 
tlement pro\ed.  In  efTect.  w-as  that  we  had  no 
ready  recourse  to  stop  a  major  seizure  of 
economic  paralysis.  It  also  proved  that  the 
Government  had  no  power  definitely  to  ar- 
rest the  wage-price  spiral. 

Tliere  should  be  such  recourse  and  there 
should  be  such  power  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
play  our  role  of  world  leadersliip  successfully. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Jan.  12, 
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Foreign   Aid:    Cataltst   for   EJevklopment 

Traditionally  foreign  aid  has  a  rough 
time  of  it  in  Congress,  and  the  pressures 
of  an  election  year  will  make  its  going  no 
easier  in  1960 

But  Congress,  so  attentive  to  the  pleaders 
for  pork  barrel  projects,  farm  subsidies,  and 
veterans'  benefits,  should  not  underestimate 
that  body  of  opinion  which  looks  first  to  the 
way  in  which  the  United  States  meets  the  re- 
sponfibiiltles  of  world  leadership.  To  this 
growing  group  of  voters,  the  way  In  which 
foreign  aid  bills  fare  will  stand  as  a  crucial 
test. 

Tlie  focus  of  our  foreign  aid  has  shifted 
drastically  since  the  early  days  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan  No  longer  is  it  aimed  at  lifting 
Industrialized  but  battered  allies  (and  for- 
mer enemies)  back  to  their  economic  feet. 
This  has  been  achieved,  with  striking  suc- 
cess 

The  task  today  is  to  bring  the  economic 
and  social  benefits  of  the  20th  century 
to  millions  Just  emerging  Into  nation- 
hood Twenty  new  nations  have  been 
created  in  the  last  15  years;  more  stand  on 
the  threshold  of  Independence.  These  are 
deterniined.  and  rightly  so,  to  move  for- 
ward And.  impatient  of  the  economic  gulf 
that  separates  them  from  us.  they  are  de- 
term.lned  to  move  rapidly  It  is  up  to  us  to 
see  that  they  have  a  chance  to  do  so  In  free- 
dom. 

The  Soviets  stand  ready  if  we  fall.  The 
Joint  challenge  to  the  underdeveloped  and 
to  ourselves  is  to  leapfrog  history  before 
history  leapfrogs  us. 

Last  year  Congress  whacked  |700  million 
out  of  the  administration's  »3.9  billion 
foreign  aid  request  This  year  the  adminis- 
tration reportedly  plans  to  ask  somewhat 
more;  Congress  too  should  raise  Its  sights. 

Foreign  aid.  of  course,  buys  not  only  the 
development  in  freedom  of  desperately  needy 
nations.  It  also  contributes  heavily  to  the 
maintenance  of  that  network  of  collective 
security  on  which  the  safety  of  the  free  world 
depends  We  can't  go  It  alone  on  defense, 
ana  some  of  our  stanchest  allies  are  unable 
to  bear  the  military  burden  their  strategic 
position  places  on  them.  In  such  cases  It  i« 
up  to  us  to  share  the  costs. 

Foreign  aid  Is  no  longer  solely  a  U.8.  re- 
sponsibility Other  industrialized  nations, 
who  themselves  have  returned  to  sconomlo 
health  with  US  aid.  have  an  squal  respon- 
sibility It  Is  to  their  credit  that  they  art 
coming  to  a  general  recognition  of  this,  and 
that  there  seems  a  growing  readiness  to  Join 
In  a  vast  cooperative  effort  to  lift  the  utuler- 
developed  nations  to  their  feet. 

But  this  does  not  mean  the  United  BtatM 
can  slacken  its  own  effort.  The  need  is  not 
diminishing,  but  Increasing,  and  for  years 
to  come  fis  the  pace  of  development  quickens 
the  need  can  be  expected  to  grow  yet  greater. 
So,  however,  will  the  resources  of  the  free 
world  that  are  available  to  meet  that  need. 
For  economic  development,   like   the  sowing 
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and  rwipfTig  of  a  flelct  and  the  scrwing  erf 
others  with  the  harvested  grain,  eventoany 
provide*  for  Itself  In  tncreaatng  atrundjince. 
The  crttJeal  need  fn  the  underdeveloped 
co-untrlea  Is  for  long-term  credits  enabling 
them  to  lay  the  grotmdwort  for  a  modem 
economy.  And  ft  Is  we,  the  tadustrlallzed 
nations  of  the  free  world,  who  have  to  stand 
ready  to  provide  these — pliis  such  technical 
help  as  may  be  necessary.  This  Is  a  respon- 
■ihinty  Congress,  even  In  an  election  yeax, 
must  meet,  and  generously. 


NEW  PROPOSAL  TO  PREVEITT  A 
DEADLOCK  IN  THE  GENEVA  NE- 
GOTIATIONS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  2  days 
ago,  I  received  a  respoose  to  my  letter 
of  January  8  to  ihc  Secretary-  of  State 
regarding  the  Geneva  ne?otiatk»ns  for 
%  cessation  of  nueiear  weapons  tests. 

In  my  lett^-  to  Mr.  Herter  I  suer^ested 
that  the  United  States  attempt  to  break 
a  possible  impasse  in  the  negotiations  by 
proE>osing  a  test  ban  treaty  to  be  carried 
out  in  stages.  My  proposal,  which  I  de- 
scribed to  the  Senate  in  a  stateiaent  oc 
January  11,  was  that  the  nueiear  powers 
reach  an  aierreenwnt  to  end  testa  of  nu- 
clear weapons  in  the  atmosphere,  under- 
water, and  in  outer  space.  With  respect 
to  tests  underground.  I  suggested  that 
if  tl>e  scientific  problems  of  detecting 
nuclear  teats  underground  contmue  to 
remain  an  obstacle  to  a^reetnent  in  that 
envtronment.  the  nuclear  powers  asjree 
to  coTtdnct  toerethCT-  a  series  of  nnder- 
ground  explosions  for  research  purposes. 

I  point  out  that  the  position  of  the 
arimini&tratiop  seema  to  be  veering  more 
In  the  direction  of  an  agreement  to  be 
offered  in  stages.  The  Department's  re- 
ply states  : 

Should  It  b«com«  appttrent  over  the  next 
l«w  we«Ju  that  Ui«  present  Soviet  posltloa 
will  not  usentlaliy  change,  then  It  seems 
ci««  that  ths  only  alternative,  other  than 
a  complete  brealc  In  the  negoUatlons.  would 
be  to  revert  to  soais  type  oi  a  phased  treaty 
With  more  luulteU  uiiilgatious  In  Its  <r>U'4' 
ata«e. 

Furthermore,  the  position  of  the  So- 
viet Union  Itself  appears  to  be  shifting. 
In  my  speech  to  ihe  Senate  a  few  days 
ago.  I  alluded  to  sipecifif  chants  in  the 
Soviet  poMtion.  In  Piemier  Khru- 
shchev's lengthy  speech  to  the  Supreme 
Soviet  on  January  14  he  concedes  "that 
sometimes  motJem  technieal  equipment 
cannot  provide  absofute  certainty  that 
an  underground  explosions  of  nuclear 
weapons  can  be  detected." 

Mr.  Khrushchev  also  ackxu:>wledges 
the  poasibihty  of  the  need  for  furUoer 
research.     He  stated  in  his  speech: 

The  further  de-wtopmrr.t  of  sclen^-e  n-;:i 
provide  the  posstWHty  of  dlsc-.-erint^  and  es- 
tablishing an  nTirfear  expioslons  wtth  abso- 
lute acrcrracy. 

I  do  not  oeceasarily  share  Mr  Khru- 
shchev's optimism,  bet  I  do  believe 
this  statement  is  a  reeof?nltion  \r,-  the 
Soviet  leader  of  the  need  for  further  re- 
search in  the  science  of  detecting  nuclear 
weapons  and  distinguishing  them  from 

parth'n"°i^*'S 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
labor  further  these  points,  but  I  thought 
that  other  Senators  should  have  the 
benefit  of  seeing  the  Depaitment's  reply 


to  my  letter.  Therefore.  I  ask  unani- 
mous conaent  to  have  the  full  text  of  the 
reply  publiahed  at  this  point  in  the 
BacoaD. 

There  bHn^  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rucord, 
as  follows: 

Department  or  Statz. 
Washington,  DC.  January  19  1960 
The  Honorable  FsArat  CHi-rch. 
V.S.  Senate. 

DsAA  SmifAToa.  Cux-tuzu  On  behalf  of  the 
Secretary.  I  wish  lo  acknu«JeU^e  receipt  uX 
your  letter  of  January  a,  1960.  aiid  the  two- 
p»rt  proposal  you  offered  as  a  meii::^  of  avold- 
Lng  a  staissoate  al  ths  G«iifiva  test  ban  nego- 
tiatl^na. 

Initially.  I  should  UJte  to  assure  yo  i  that 
th*  D«pctrtaaeat  fMliy  shares  yuur  couvicLiija 
th  i*.  everything  possible  must  b«  cicjne  to 
prevent  these  neK-jtiations  fr  ,m  eml.ru;  m  a 
deaillock.  A.s  you  ha'-«  indicaicd.  *hey  are  not 
only  important  to  the  ci.ntrol  of  worid-Ji.idr 
levels  of  radioactivity,  but  If  a  properly  con- 
trol led  a«reemeiit  can  be  reaci.ed.  an  im- 
portant preced«nt  for  future  dLsarra anient 
net^ttatlons  will  have  been  established. 

As  vnu  know  the  neirotlstlons  resum-  >1  Tn 
J.i.Mia.-y  12  Our  deiez  i".;  :.  ;.  u^  ;-•■■:.  ,.- 
structed  to  continue  to  ex^'lore  it  t!.«  pres- 
ent ses-sii.n.  f.hf.hfT  the  .-  ■..■•.  ;,'....•..,,:.  ,..a 
baste  technical  Issues  remains  as  stated  by 
Soviet  scienbisifi  in  the  rei.eui  meeiii.^s  of 
experts. 

Should  It  become  apparent  over  the  nest 
few  weeks  that  the  prc^nt  S«jvi«t  positiuu 
w;:;  n:!t  es.sfi:' i  lUy  clMtri4<e.  then  it  seeuiH 
elervr  that  the  only  aitemauve.  other  tti  .n 
a  curnpi'-te  break  m  the  aet^tia'ioua.  would 
be  to  revert  to  aoaie  type  of  a  phased  treaty 
wi'h  more  limited  obU^atloos  la  its  UiUlai 
staee. 

In  view  of  this,  consideration  Is  bo«'  betn^ 
plven  by  the  Department  to  the  form  such  a 
limited  atrreement  mlebt  take  One  pos- 
slblll'T  would,  of  course,  be  to  set  forth  a 
tTPaty  (generally  alone  the  lines  at  the  Presl- 
jfenfs  April  13.  1969.  proposal  to  Chairman 
Khrashchev  This  woixUl  entail  a  ci  ntroUed 
ban  on  atmospheric  tests  while  the  technical 
problems  associated  wtth  control  at  -.sets  in 
other  environments  were  bein«?  res  )lved  In 
MMttion.  a  (Inrllar  ban  on  hli^  altitude  tests 
might  i!so  be  incorporated  If  suitable  control 
provisions  can  be  a^eed  since,  subsequent  to 
April  13.  experts  from  the  three  neRotlatinK 
powers  reached  s<p-eed  technical  cor.cluston.s 
on  control  requirements  fur  this  testing 
area. 

Ton  wi!!  recall  that  on  the  same  d  \te. 
Ambassador  Wadsworth.  In  el«boratli;g  the 
ITS  position  on  a  pha-^etl  airreement.  pro- 
posed that  In  (^nnecu;  >n  with  jiich  an  a«Te«»- 
m»nt,  joint  «tiid1«».  and  research,  and  ne- 
gn^-lati  'Tin.  tr.i-lTidlTO?  S'leh  Jnlr.t  experiments 
as  may  be  ri-^-med  tiaefnl,  she  i It*  bf^eln  Im- 
medi  it*:y.  bpecincally,  his  siaienient  wae 
as    fonojw: 

"ThTt  joint  sttid1e«"  r^««e«T'*h  fmd  r.e<»n«-|n- 
t}r>n,  Incliidlnsf  sn<:h  j-  mt  f !ip«»rime:.tfl  ae 
may  be  de<"Tn<^d  'iBet'i!  shmld  bee.n  im- 
TT.edtatelv  Thrse  would  a.s8t8t  us  In  mov-.;^ 
toward  the  srlwion  of  the  teci.nlcul  and 
prnc-durai  questions  lnvolv«»(|  tn  detection 
and  Identification  of  ur  lerirrotuid  test-s  and 
tests  at  very  hl«h  aJt.tude?  We  si".  3\ild 
pirrsn**  these  studies  and  newrtlatlons  ex- 
;• -1  '1  i^'.y  I'  It  a;,:)ear3  that  they  cannot 
be  readily  solved,  however,  they  need  :,  t 
del.ny  rjie  conclusion  of  the  first  acreement 
de.=;eTlbfd  above  and  the  est-iiWtshmer.t  it 
a^T^ed  por*ions  of  'he  sv=ttem.  FendinR  thf 
establiRhment  of  the  control  coramiasi  jn  it 
mi^ht  Drove  desirable  to  ass-ifn  these  rr- 
.iponsl  bill  ties  to  t.^ie  rjtepiiratory  comm  ssion 
Upx)n  eatablis.hment  of  the  c^  ntr  .  mi- 
ml-.si-n  it  C'  •;:.'!.  a.s  'he  Soviet  Union  has 
sUKi?este<l,  haTe  respoa.s!blllty  tn  contln  ;o 
working  out   ur.flntshed   matters   re!a  ing   to 


*he  detection  sTstetn  on  a  techntcal  basis. 
The  control  system  woiild  be  eirtended  and 
these  tests  would  be  prohibited  as  sgree- 
itient  wn^  r»*arhe<;l  smon^  us.  and  the  treaty 
sho-ild  mnire  appropriate  pro^lsloas  for  the 
phaslni?  of  the  various  elements  of  the  Byg- 
tem  in  f,rder  t.)  bring  tl.rm  Into  effect  st 
the  earliest  prnrtlrable  time  •• 

This  approach,  as  you  will  recojnlze.  ts 
very  similar  to  the  two-pai^  proposal  you 
hare  outlined.  In  this  c«^r.n^ct!'^n,  you  may 
be  sure  that  the  rarlons  comments  you  hnve 
offered  in  conjunction  with  ynur  proposal 
win  be  carefully  studied  as  this  pocslWe  al- 
ternative along  wtth  others,  ts  further  ex- 
plored. 

r  should  nke  to  talce  this  opjjortunlty  to 
thnnk  you  for  the  constructive  suggestion 
yon  hare  brought  to  the  Department's  at- 
tention. Tour  Interest  in  these  extrpmefy 
Important  negotiations  Is  very  much  ap- 
prectated. 

Sincerely  jrours. 

WnxiAM  B.  MACovnmm.  Jr  . 


CRAi^H  PROGRAM  TO  BEAT  CAIT- 
CER^ARTICLE  BY  HON.  RICILAiiD 
L.    NELBERGliR    OF  OREGON 

Mr  YuUNG  of  Ohi).  Mr.  President, 
for  the  January  1960  ianue  oi  Coronet 
mai,'azine.  the  a  istiiii< uuhed  juruor  Sena- 
tor frnin  Orei'on  i  Mr.  NeobmicirI  has 
wnrt<»n  i  most  comprehensive  and  eom- 
pelliniT  article  about  the  ursrmt  need 
for  a  rra.^h  protrram  to  cope  wi':h  the 
tembli-  menace  of  cancer.  Senator 
NEUBKKCfra.  who  himself  tiaa  experienced 
this  ^i'lCD  Oifiease.  submiLs  to  the  Amerl- 
C'^-'''  ;■'  ;  ••  '.  '^-]'"<i:i{  pr()u!riim  to  launcli 
an  all-out  attack  upon  a  isalady  which 
will  .«nke  .W  million  Amrrleans  oat  of 
OTir  pTp«ent  population  of  173  million. 
Nobody  read!n^'  ihLs  article  can  fail  to 
realize  the  urgent  necessity  to  place 
human  livp.s  f.rst  in  any  lemilative  con- 
uderalioa  of  propoaala  to  aini>hiy  and 
extend  cancer  research — both  through 
pnvite  chanr.eta  and  through  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  feature 
of  S<'nat-or  NrrBrRCEK's  article  Ls  his 
description  of  how  cobalt  radiation 
saved  hi.s  own  life  from  the  menace  <rf 
cancer.  A  ?reat  doctor  wrote  to  Scnator 
Nera«j;GKH  that  funds  which  Senator 
NFtTBfiFnrH  h:m.^e!f  had  helped  to  rote  for 
rancor  reseitrrh  werr  a  vital  fact/ir  In 
ri'>vf^:^Ping  the  therapy  which  made  pos- 
iiijlf  lus  own  recoverj'. 

I  know  that  all  of  my  coileatruea  will 
want  to  read  Senator  NEUBBacca  s 
thouehtf  ;1  article,  and  thrrt-fore  I  a-ik 
ura-vmoiis  c(>n.spiit  that  it  be  printed 
lu  ii.u  LMj'.iy  of  the  RrcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  f'>Uow.s: 

[From  C'^irme'  magnslr.e  Jnmiary  1960' 
Lrrs    BuTLD    a    ■  Cit\.sn    Pbogkam"    To    Br  at 
C.\N'  ra 
(By  Senator  Richard  L.  N'strBsaciia) 
(WhPn   caiicpr  siui  lenly  struck    tlus  Sena- 
tor,  he  realiy<fd   KTiit'-tuiiY   that  rfsearch.  for 
wl.  .;ii    he  rj    v    ted   lui.ds.   viit.s  »aving  his   lile 
and  mur  it  save  the  lives  of  4A  miili'iii  otlier 
Amfriran.^  i 

Wh  .t  If  we  knr-w  without  the  sUiftitest 
doubt  that  a  f  Tei^n  fo*-  intended  to  actack^ 
'.s  Alth  nuclear  ni. -'::■■<;  r  form  w»rfare? 
What  II  w«  alao  knew,  witii  s^ual  cprtAl»*v. 
th;i'   srm     M)  million  of  us  would  perish  In 
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agony  fr^m  this  assault,  while  15  million 
more  wo  ild  suffer  great  pain  or  be  perma- 
nently maimed? 

A  menf  ce  of  these  ghastly  proportions  does 
imperil  16  million  Americans  today,  al- 
though r  ot  tn  the  form  of  hydrogen  war- 
heads or  ethal  gas  It  often  gives  even  less 
warning  than  these  The  name  of  the 
meiiace  U  "cancer."  From  the  cruel  ravages 
of  thlB  diiease.  two  out  of  every  three  Amer- 
ican families  In  avery  avenue  and  echelon 
of  society  are  destined  to  sutTer  painfully. 

The  American  Oovernment  would  spare 
no  effort  or  expense  to  repel  any  military 
attack  thit  threatened  46  million  of  us 
Our  Federal  Treasury  would  be  emptied.  If 
necessary.  U>  pay  for  armaments  and  weap- 
ons. Our  vast  private  wealth  and  resources 
would  be   thrown   into  the  fray 

Yet.  despite  the  terrible  threat  of  cancer. 
we  spend  'ar  less  on  research  into  its  causes 
and  poRsiMe  cures  than  we  do.  for  Instance. 
to  build  half  a  drwen  B-58  borr.b?r8.  Our 
annual  ecpendlture  for  doughnuts  more 
than  triples  what  we  spend  lu  search  of  an 
answer  tc  the  curse  .'f  runcer.  Nor  does 
our  total  outlay  for  Ufesavlng  cancer  re- 
search coiipfire  with  what  we  spend  on  cig- 
arettes oi  l.quor  or  radio  and  television 
repairs  or  even  chewing  gum. 

What  \i  the  reason  for  such  glaring  In- 
equities? 

I  think  I  can  answer  that  from  my  per- 
sonal exp<rleiice.  It's  because  we  all  believe, 
down  dee  3.  that  It  will  never  be  ourselves 
who  will  ?et  cancer.  It's  always  the  other 
fpllow  1  know  I  once  had  such  feelings 
myself.  I  dont  now,  and  for  a  good  reason: 
I  am  a  cancer  victim 

I  alway:.  had  intellectual  convictions  that 
cancer  wiis  a  dangerous  enemy,  and  I've 
spent  a  pood  part  of  my  senatorial  career 
successfully  fighting  for  more  funds  for 
Government  cancer  research  But  now  my 
feelings  about  cancer  come  from  my  own 
bitter,  personal  experience:  and  it  wasn't 
all  bitter  at  that  I'm  one  of  the  lucky  ones. 
My  cance.'  was  caught  early — an  accident, 
yuu  mlgh  say  —  Id  gone  to  my  doctor  about 
something  else  entirely,  and  he  found  the 
growth  I  d  never  noticed  There  was  no 
pain,  no  learning  My  doctor's  skill  was  re- 
sponsible of  course,  but  It  was  Just  luck 
that  I  vis  ted  him  And  it  was  luck  that  my 
cancer,  wilch  began  in  my  testicle  and  had 
spread  to  a  minor  degree  to  the  edges  of  my 
lungs,  waj  one  of  the  kind  that  responds  to 
the  new    vays  of  treatment  available 

One  of  my  vivid  nighlmitres  Is  to  recall 
the  mixture  of  incredulity  and  fe.or  which 
swept  ov«  r  me  when  our  family  doctor  told 
me  I  hac  cancer  I  Just  could  not  accept 
his  terrifying  words.  This  Just  could  not  be 
me 

And  th'jn.  later,  as  I  came  out  from  under 
the  anest  letlc.  following  surgery,  the  doctors 
told  me  t  lat  they  confldently  expected  me  to 
recover.  While  I  stared  at  them  in  doubt, 
they  exp  alned  that  my  tumor  had  been 
dlagnosec  as  a  type  sensitive  to  radiation. 
Further,  be  doctors  added,  cobalt  and  high- 
voltage  J -ray  therapy,  developed  in  recent 
years,  coi.ld  destroy  the  tiny  but  potentially 
lethal  m(  tastases  which,  even  then,  lurked 
on  the  oi  ter  edge  of  each  of  my  lungs 

I  can  'ell  you  that  the  cancer  victim  Is 
frequently  the  loneliness  person  in  the  world. 
He  feels  that  nothing  can  help  him. 
Friends,  amily.  doctors,  associates  all  seem 
without  power  to  check  the  malignant 
growth  Uiat  perils  his  life.  He  wishes,  des- 
perately ind  profoundly,  for  some  miracu- 
lous cure   which   will   bring  a  reprieve 

In  the  weeks  and  months  of  radiation 
therapy  vhlch  followed.  I  lay  beneath  the 
X-ray  cone  for  a  few  minutes  every  weekday 
and  blessed  the  long  line  of  men  and  WDmen 
whose  fir  dings  In  medical  research,  over  the 
decades,  vere  helping  to  save  my  life.  Sev- 
eral well-known  doctors  wrote  me  letters 
saying  that  funds,  for  which  I  had  voted  In 


the  US  Senate,  had  paid  for  perfecting  the 
very  radlaUon  eqiilpment  being  used  In  my 
own  treatment.  AJad  when  such  letters 
came,  I  could  only  think  In  terror  of  what 
the  outcome  might  have  been  for  me  IX 
such  equipment  had  not  been  developed. 

I  recall  one  dramatic  conversation  I  had 
with  the  radiologist  treating  me,  which  dem- 
onstrated my  personal  reliance  on  the  results 
of  medical  research. 

"The  spread  to  the  lungs  of  the  type  of 
tumor  which  you  have  can  be  destroyed  per- 
manently If  an  adequate  number  of  roent- 
gens I  a  measure  of  X-rays  \  can  be  conveyed 
to  the  lesions  "  the  doctor  had  said.  Then 
he  added : 

"With  cobalt  or  high-voltage  X-ray.  we 
know  we  can  deliver  to  your  lungs — balely 
and  tolerably — enough  roentgens" 

"What  If  you  didn't  have  these  things?" 
1  inquired. 

"With  the  early  X-ray  equipment  we  often 
failed."  the  doctor  said,  "because  the  skin 
and  tissues  of  the  patient  were  dam.'iged 
too  severely  before  the  necessary  dosage 
could  be  administered  mt*rnally" 

I  wondered  what  my  fate  would  have  been 
If  I  had  suflered  from  the  same  malignancy 
a  few  years  earlier. 

At  the  recent  Senate  hearings  on  appro- 
priations for  the  National  Cancer  Inf.itute, 
our  Government-supported  research  center. 
I>r  I.  S.  Ravdln.  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania School  of  Medicine  t/>ld  a  gnptnng 
siory  which  filled  u.s  all  with  hf  pe.  Iv.  the 
early  1920 's.  a  noted  doctor  visited  the  Wil- 
liam Pepper  Laboratory  ol  Clmlcai  Medicine 
In  Philadelphia  and  lunched  with  Dr  Alfred 
Stengel. 

"How  Is  your  son  Tom?"  Dr,  Stengel  asked 
his  friend. 

"I  wish  yoiing  Tom  were  dead."  his  friend 
said,  his  voice  heavy  with  sorrow,  'He  has 
diabetes  He  Is  13  and  yet  he  Isn't  any  bigger 
than  a  normal  boy  of  6  He  can't  possibly 
live  and  grow  up" 

Dr  Stengel  replied.  "Tom.  you  ought  not 
to  talk  this  way  Next  month,  next  year  or 
the  year  after,  someone  has  got  to  come  up 
with  a  solution   for  diabetes" 

Within  24  hours  of  that  prophetic  conver- 
sation between  the  two  physicians,  the  dis- 
covery of  insulin  that  could  be  Injected  into 
human  beings  was  announced.  It  brought 
life  and  hope  to  fufferers  from  diabetes  all 
over  the  world  Young  Tom  was  the  second 
patient  ever  treated  with  Insulin  In  the 
United  States  Today  he  Is  married,  has  five 
children  of  his  own  and  Is  himself  a  dis- 
tinguished doctor  Yet  what  would  have 
been  his  destiny  If  medical  researchers  had 
not  been  delving  for  years  for  an  answer  to 
diabetes'' 

My  wife  Maurine  and  I  visited  the  Chil- 
dren's Cancer  Research  Foundation  In  Bos- 
ton, where  Dr  Sidney  Farber  and  his  asso- 
ciates have  some  376  children  under  treat- 
ment for  cancer,  many  of  them  victims  of 
the  dreaded  cancer  of  the  blood  and  bone 
marrow  leukemia.  We  saw  the  agonized 
stare  of  parents  who  cannot  believe  their 
beloved  child  suffers  from  this  incurable  dis- 
ease. Yet.  these  i>oor  little  leukemia  vic- 
tin«.  who  used  to  survive  an  average  of  only 
3  or  5  montlis.  now  live  almost  2  years.  One 
boy  was  kept  alive  and  vigorous  for  8  years 
throuch  chemical  agents 

A  major  breakthrough  has  not  been 
achieved  in  leukemia,  but  researcherr,  are  on 
the  frontier  of  Important  advances.  Dr. 
Farber  believes  that  the  annual  screening  of 
some  40,000  chemicals  for  the  treatment  of 
cancer  offers  the  brightest  prospect  for  a 
startling,  new  discovery.  A  universal  blood 
or  urine  test  for  cancer  Is  another  goal. 

But  progress  depends  entirely  upKDn  find- 
ings In  laboratories  Money  Is  needed  to 
train  researchers,  to  build  facilities,  and  fur- 
nish grants  for  their  operation.  Last  year, 
the  American  Cancer  Society  spent  over  |13 
million    for    cancer    research.     Much    of    the 


remidnder  of  the  society's  $30  million  of 
voluntary  donations  went  for  service  to  can- 
cer patients,  supported  the  nationwide  pro- 
gram of  education  to  acquaint  Americans 
with  the  danger  signals  of  cancer  and  to 
persuade  them  to  have  annual  physical 
checkup>8. 

Out  of  the  $76  million  budget  of  the  Na- 
tlonsl  Cancer  Institute,  about  »68  million 
went  Into  some  phase  of  research.  About 
•4  million  was  spent  In  cancer  research 
through  the  Damon  Runyon  Memorial 
Func.  the  Sloan-Ketterine  Institute,  and 
various  pharmaceutical  firms  Impressive 
gaim  have  been  made  but  the  blank  wall  of 
cancer  still  stands 

H' w  can  we  breach  that  wpU? 

Most  scientists  in  the  vital  field  of  cancer 
research  believe  there  Is  a  direct  relationship 
between  the  number  of  men  and  women 
engaged  in  their  work  and  the  time  when  a 
cure  finally  will  be  found.  Listen  to  Dr. 
Howard  A  Rusk,  distinguished  medical  edi- 
tor of  the  New  York  Times: 

"When  will  the  scientific  breakthrouch 
come  to  solve  the  nddle  of  cancer?  No  one 
knows.  What  we  do  know,  however,  Is  that 
the  more  scientists  who  are  at  work  on  the 
problem  in  laboratories  all  over  the  world. 
the  ereater  are  the  odds  for  solution  and  the 
quicker  that  solution  will  come  " 

And  Dr  Lowell  T.  C->ggeshall  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  who  retired  about  a  year 
ago  as  presideiit  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society,  says:  "Seme  people  ask  in  good 
conscience.  "Isn't  there  a  limit  to  the  funds 
that  could  be  spent  fruitfully  on  cancer  re- 
search''  Of  course  there  is  a  limit,  but  we 
have  not  nearly  reached  It." 

.So  why  not  a  genuine  crash  program  of 
cancer  research?  Why  not  place  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars— the  cost  of  25  B-58  bombers^— 
at  the  disposal  of  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute for  grants  In  a  realm  where  countless 
lives  might  be  spved?  Dr  Leonard  Scheele, 
ex-Surgeon  General  of  the  VS  Public  Health 
Service,  once  told  me  that  half  a  billion 
dolliirs  could  be  used  constructively  for  can- 
cer research.  He  suggested  that  the  svim  be 
carried  over  from  year  to  year  until  fully 
expended,  thus  permitting  continuity  In 
vita:  projects  which  now  have  only  annual 
duration  "In  addition,"  said  Dr,  Scheele. 
"a  considerable  portion  of  the  amount  should 
be  dedicated  to  the  training  of  new  scientists 
In  the  health  field — Just  as  a  major  share  of 
our  military  budget  Is  for  the  training  of 
fliers,  navigators,  and  other  fighting  men." 

Half  a  billion  dollars  may  seem  like  a  lot 
of  money  per  se,  but  not  when  we  relate 
It  to  the  lives  of  45  million  American  victims 
of  cancer.  It  comes  down  to  only  slightly 
more  than  »10  per  life — per  Irreplaceable 
human  life. 

When  I  speak  of  a  crash  program  for  can- 
cer research,  I  have  in  mind  the  determined 
Fedora!  action  that  took  place  In  1940  after 
Dr.  Albert  Einstein  had  sent  his  historic  let- 
ter to  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  with 
its  warnings  of  Nazi  experiments  in  nuclear 
flsslDn.  The  all-out  crash  program  to  crack 
the  atom  follow.d  immediately,  with  over 
$2  tilllon  spent  through  the  top-secret  Man- 
haf,an  project.  Scientists  later  claimed 
thar  50  years  of  research  were  compressed 
Intc  4  or  5  years  as  a  result  of  this  unstinted 
effort. 

Why  then,  are  we  capable  of  such  a  crash 
program  when  the  menace  Is  a  foreign  foe. 
but  not  when  It  Is  deadly  cells  running  wild 
through  our  own  bodies? 

Yet  even  the  Increase  in  funds  for  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute,  from  nearly  $22  irdl- 
lion  (In  1955)  to  $110  million  (for  this  year) , 
has  not  been  accomplished  without  the  most 
persistent  sort  of  congressional  activity  The 
national  administration  has  refused  tc  rec- 
ommend budget  Increases  for  cancer  re- 
search despite  the  fact  that  Illustrious  sup- 
porters such  as  Senator  Robert  A  Taft,  Sen- 
ator Arthur  H   Vandenberg.  and  Secretary  of 
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Btate  John  Foster  ZXtll«s  all  have  succumbed 
to  cancer  wltbtn  tlie  last  7  years. 

Purthermore,  cancer  reco^niaes  neither 
border  nor  breed  nor  birth.  It  can  strike 
down  the  mllUonatre  on  Parte  Avenae  and 
the  tribesman  In  hla  Congo  hut.  Our  Gov- 
ernment spends  more  than  $3  4  bUlh>n  a 
year  In  foreign  aid  to  strengthen  our  al- 
liances with  other  free  nations.  Yet  lniA«1n« 
the  worldwide  thrill  If  some  scientific  break- 
through were  to  liberate  mankind  from  the 
terrifying  menace  of  cancer  This  la  why 
Senator  Lester  Hfll  has  prom'  ted  :in  In- 
stitute of  Internatli^nal  Health,  to  help  f>lace 
the  necessary  funds  at  the  disposal  of  scien- 
tists anywhere  on  earth  who  can  contribute 
to  the  control  of  cancer  and  other  diseases 
The  sole  test  would  be 
rather  than  national  allegiances 

We  look  back  now  with  pity  on  the  recent 
era  when  pneTimonia  was  almost  always 
fatal,  when  children  were  struck  down  fr^m 
diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever,  when  Infected 
throats  In  childhood  often  meant  leth«l 
Brlghfs  disease  In  later  years.  What  wiil 
be  the  emotions  of  the  next  epoch  of  man- 
kind as  It  looks  back  upon  out  frequent  help- 
lessness In  the  face  of  cancer?  Will  It  mourn 
that  to  many  men,  women,  and  children  In 
our  era  perished  needlessly  because  thev 
lived  a  little  too  soon — before  the  "crash" 
effort  which  at  last  brought  cancer  to  bay' 

What  ought  to  be  done?  I  favor  a  five- 
point  program : 

1.  The  rom  of  $500  million  for  the  !»atlonaI 
Cancer  Instltate,  to  bo  distributed  In  p-antu 
for  csacer  research  to  any  medical  school. 
eltnlc,  hoepiui,  pharmaceutical  house,  or 
prlrate  physician  where  a  promUlng  lead 
bad  been  dereUTped. 

2.  It]«rea««d  support  thrrmgh  private  jlv- 
tnf  to  fuch  voluntary  jroup«  m  the  Am*n- 
c»n  Cftneer  Socletjr  and  the  Dwntm  Runy^n 
Kemorlal  rund. 

3.  rorgivenese  of  50  percent  of  loans  undirr 
the  Watlonal  ScboUrshlp  Act  to  any  me<lu:al 
•tudeot  or  other  scientist  who  will  spend  at 
leaet  5  years  In  medical  research.  This 
•bould  be  accompanied  by  grants  to  medical 
acbools  for  the  construction  of  research  fa- 
cilities. 

4.  The  internaUonal  pooling  of  medical 
discoveries  through  an  Institute  of  Interna- 
tlonal  Health,  as  well  as  the  calling  of  an 
International  Medical  Year  In  1960  to  paral- 
lel the  recent  International  Geophysical 
Year.  Surely  the  study  of  a  killing  di^aae 
Is  as  Important  as  the  study  of  rocks,  ice, 
and  sea  water. 

5.  Tfeke  our  Red  Cross  hospital  ships  out  of 
mothballs  and  send  them  overseas,  starred 
with  American  doctors  and  nurses  and  sani- 
tary technicians,  to  help  undeveloped  na- 
tions under  oxir  foreign  aid  proijram  to  flght 
cancer  and  other  diseases.  In  many  less 
lortunate  nations,  infant  mortality  is  shock- 
ingly high  and  blindness  affects  a  larsre  seg- 
ment of  the  adult  population,  to  some  de- 
gree. These  people  would  rather  keep  their 
babies  or  have  reasonable  visn^n  th  m  have 
their  streets  paved. 

I  may  be  unduly  conscious  of  the  urgency 
of  such  programs  because  the  re.>,ults  uf 
medical  research  have  saved  my  life.  When 
we  were  discussing  in  tlie  Sena-ie  late  last 
June  the  appropriations  for  the  Nrii,aial  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  I  told  my  colieagi,ies  th  it 
I  owed  my  very  presence  in  the  marble 
Chamber  to  findings  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute.  The  Democratic 
majority  leader.  Senator  Ly.vdcn  B.  JoifNsrr; 
who  siiffered  a  mas.sive  coronary  attack  in 
1955,  declared  that  he  could  say  the 
identical  thing  about  discoveries  mfide  pos- 
sible through  the  research  era-ts  program 
of  the  National  Heart  Institute.  Because 
cancer  and  heart  diaease  recognize  no  aisle 
becween  the  political  parches,  ^ur  Hepubiican 


eoUeagtie  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber, 
Senator  K«N3»irm  KaArrrsG.  at  Ifew  York,  said 
to  Senator  JoH«»9or»  and  to  me* 

"If  the  anprT5prt»tlG*i.^  for  medl«.U  re- 
search have  had  any  ff.rce  In  bringing  about 
b  ith  of  those  results  or  either  of  them  they 
have  surely  proved  their  etTertlvenpss.  I 
shall  certainly  ,'?uppnrt  r^As  increased  an^ount 
for  medical  research." 

W:;;  incre:'i..eri  exj^enditnres  result  In  find- 
in;;  a  cure  f'  r  cancer?  The  .\meriran  Can  ►■r 
Society  points  out  thit  earlier  dlagiv  sis  and 
advances  In  treatment  have  Increased  the 
cancer  CMre  ra«-e  from  one  out  of  every  four 
cancer  vic^-inis  to  ^ne  In  three.  To  the  cancer 
p.itient,  l:ke  ri.vr-t^f,  such  things  are  more 
than  mere  number-?.  They  are  survival — the 
chance  to  tarenthe  anew,  to  walk  in  the 
w^  ds.  to  revel  In  the  affection  of  family 
and  friends,  to  see  the  glories  of  the  sunrise 
and  to  drink  in  the  wonders  of  the  starlit 
nl-ght. 

I'm  happier  to  be  alive  than  I've  ever  been. 
Having  cancer  has  chan^d  all  mv  attitudes, 
all  my  values  When  you're  facing  the  ter- 
T-.ble  threa-  of  this  foul  disease,  you  suddenly 
discover  what's  important.  The  petty  dis- 
comforts and  Irritations  that  used  to  bother 
y>u  disappe.ir,  and  so  do  ordinary  ambfi'^ns 
and  attitudes  I  don't  think  111  ever  rfa-se 
being  gra'efiil  rn  my  wife  for  j-.ist  b^ini;  my 
wife-  I  know  I'll  n^'7''T  again  consider  a  piece 
of  lrgl.»latlr>n  primarily  on  Its  politically  par- 
tisan aape<'t< 

As  a  cancer  pntlent.  T  want  to  help  ,ih<T< 
who  have  suffered  (jt  whf>  may  miff^r  this 
diseas*.  I  want  U>  encour;»e»  them  and  their 
fiimllles  as  I  was  enrm^.rnt;^<\  snd  mpprrrted 
by  cancer  pr-tfreiw  I  w.irn  rrv-r*"  I  want  fr> 
n^*  us  lick  rhN  <]t»»iis#  ih*  wny  we  ve  Wtij-a 
the  lnfe'''.i//Ui»  (Ji»^;uM-«  I  «ir,i  z-r^ly  brlji^e 
the  m'jTUi  would  be  rm-rre  eler-trlft*«i  tr,  u 
breakthr/iiich  in  cancer  than  it  wis  by  a 
rocket  landing  on  the  mn^n  Aa  »  L' -i  t^n- 
m^tyr  I'm  more  c<-  r.rinced  than  ever  that  we 
should  econcm.z*  in  any  .;ther  sphere  nl  gc,v. 
ernment  than  funds  '.'>t  the  reBearch  i>r>gram 
of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  berause 
economy  at  the  expense  at  human  life  is  the 
worst  extrav.tg.ince  of  all. 
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SCTENTTFIC  TESTS  ON  TIIE  IHGH 
SEAS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unantnTou.s  consent  that  at  thLs  time 
I  may  proceed  for  3  minutes  in  addi- 
tion to  the  re^'ular  allM-.vance  during  the 
morning  hour 

The     PPiESIDING     OFFICER 
YotTJG  Of  Ohio  in  the  chair'.     Is 
objection''       The     Chair     hears 
Without  objf^tion.  It  i.s  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAN.=^FIELD.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday,  at  hear.n.;.s  bpfore  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I  lis- 
tened w.th  creat  resfx^ct  and  aitention 
to  an  outs&rindiim  .American  lawyer  who 
is  an  eminent;  authority  on  the  law  of 
the  sea  I  refer  to  Mr.  Arthur  H  L>->an. 
who  has  ju.'t  completed,  on  behalf  of 
this  country,  and  as  a  .special  represent- 
ative of  the  administration,  month.s  of 
tedious  international  ne^'otiations  which 
led  to  the  sianu^e:  of  four  complex  and 
valuable  conventions  and  a  protocol  on 
the  law  of  the  sea. 

Mr.  Presiden:.  tr-e^e  convention.'?,  as 
well  as  numei-ou.s  others  to  which  this 
country  has  adhered  at  various  times 
tJ-.ro'ughout  iLs  hi.story.  have  two  ba^x 
and  trad.uonal  pui'poses.  They  repre- 
sent attempts  to  get  nations  to  enter 
into    aar-ements    w;\>ch    .saf'^uard    the 


maximum  free  usage  of  the  .seas  to  all 
nations:  and.  In  the  Interest  of  all  na- 
Liun-s,  they  seek  to  insure  responsible 
usa-,-e  o*  the  high  seas  by  juiy  auiKle 
luttion. 

Mr.  President.  I  li-^tened  to  Mr.  Dean 
with  admiral. on  and  respect.  His  is  a 
TTTofo^ind  knowledKe  of  the  traditional 
policies  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  high  seas  and  the  problems 
which  beset  their  free  and  re:-.potLiibIe 
usage.  That  is  why  I  am  dist'orbed  by 
some  of  his  very  revealing  answers.  In 
the  conventioas  which  Mr.  Dean  wh-  .';>) 
Instrumental  in  negotiating,  every  effort 
is  made  to  protect  the  right  of  aU  na- 
tions to  use  the  high  seas  and  the  skies 
above  them  for  cooimerce,  li.shuig.  and 
other  useful  purposes.  Predatory  ten- 
dencies by  any  nation  in  this  connection 
are  curbed,  for  they  are  recoenized  for 
what  they  are — namely,  a  threat  to  the 
interest  of  all  in  this  single  greatest 
common  resource  of  mankind — the  hiyh 
seas.  But,  Mr.  President,  while  these 
conventions  deal  with  many  dangers  to 
thia  Interest,  they  are  silent  on  what  is 
now  already  the  greatest  threat  to  thi« 
coTOm«Tn  reKmrce,  and  ls  bound  to  be- 
come an  even  greater  threat  in  the  jrean 
ahead.  That  danger  Is  repres*-nted  by 
thi'  k;nd  of  te^',<»  the  Ruiwiiine  are  at 
thiii  very  m'>m*-nt  conducting  in  the  P»- 
cinc.  and  which.  I  nay  In  ail  frankness, 
we,  ouriu-!ve.«  hav«-  rrrndiirled  in  the 
pa^t.  a'  !  «'-'•  •'  !  cnnd'it  rm^  )n  both 
the  Atlantic  an*!  ih/-  Pacific, 

To  tx\j,)cf  itu.t  lAjiiit  clrar,  Mr  Pre.Hl- 
dtrnt,  Urt  nu-  n  aU  a  bru-f  exthan^^e  be- 
tween Mr  I>cin  axid  my  elf.  duriii*  the 
cour'ie  of  yesterday  s  hi-srxnfn: 

Mr  M*NsrinD  Have  yni  ever  jflven 
thntighr  Mr  Dean,  to  tlie  very  likely  prob- 
ability th.-^it  within  a  very  few  years  a  con- 
siderable number  of  nations — not  Just 
RuatU,  the  United  States,  and  tlie  United 
Kingdom — are  going  to  want  to  use  the 
oceans  for  the  testing  of  various  dangerous 
scientific  devices? 

Mr,  Dean.  I  think  that  Is  a  most  Imp'^- 
tant  question  which  I  sincerely  hope  that 
this  convention  at  Geneva  Is  addressing  Itself 
to  and  I  sincerely  hope  there  will  be  an 
agreement  on  that  matter  because  I  con- 
sider It  one  of  the  most  Important.  If  not  the 
most  Important,  aspects  of  life  that  we  face 
today. 

Senator  M.^NsyTT:I.D  Do  you  thLik.  Mr, 
Dean,  It  is  going  to  be  a  very  free  sea  If  a 
<Jozen  or  more  nations  are  blocking  off  thou- 
sands of  square  miles  of  it  at  a  time,  and 
putting  up  "no  trespaselng'  signs  of  one  kind 
or  another? 

Mr  UEAtf.  No,  It  would  not. 

Senator  Maitsjteld  Now.  Mr  Dean,  I  do 
not  question  the  value  or  Importance  of 
many  of  these  tests  on  the  high  seas  to 
science  and  to  mankind.  I  doubt  that  you 
do.  either.  Tliey  will  tmdoubtedly  go  on, 
and  It  Is  probably  necessary  that  they  go  on. 

But  let  me  ask  you  this:  Do  you  not  see  In 
the  present  almost  complete  national  license 
to  uae  the  seas  for  dangerous,  and  sometimes 
destructive,  tests,  a  poselbillty  of  a  ettivp 
challenge  to  both  of  onr  basic  roncep'5  of 
the  law  of  the  sea — that  Is,  to  the  concepts 
of  freedom  of  the  sea  and  responsible  usage 
of  the  «e  .  > 

Mr  Deaw  Yes,  I  do,  and  that  Is  why  I 
sincerely  hope  that  something  along  these 
lines  will  be  done  at  this 

S^'nator  MAirsrrFXo.  At  Geneva? 

Mr    DSAN.  At  Geneva. 
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So  far  as  I  am  aware,  Mr,  President, 
despite  Mr,  Dean's  sincere  hope,  no  im- 
pending conference  Iri  Geneva  l.s  goin^;  to 
deal  with  this  problem  m  its  full  dimen- 
sion. An  imjjenduiK  meeting'  on  f'urther 
exteixsion  of  Uie  law  of  the  sea  15  sched- 
uled to  treat  only  with  the  questions  of 
the  limit  of  territorial  waters  and  certain 
flshinsr  rit'ht-s.  And  to  the  Oeneva  con- 
ference on  nuclear  testing  has  been  re- 
ferred only  the  q'uestion  of  banninp  nu- 
clear tests  on  the  high  seas.  That  is  not. 
as  I  have  suggested,  the  full  dimension  of 
the  problem,  at  all,  Wliat  is  involved 
here  is  the  reKulatioii  of  the  use  of  the 
hieh  seas  b>  any  iiation — not  necessarily 
the  banninf?  of  it^-^  use — for  .scientific  t^st,-. 
of  all  kinds  which  may  infrince  on  the 
rights  of  other  nations  to  their  free  u-se. 

In  tlie  exchange  at  the  hearing  from 
whicli  I  have  ju.'^t,  read,  one  of  the  mcx>t 
eminent  authorities  m  tins  entire  CLin- 
plex  matt^^r  of  the  law  of  the  sea  ha.'^ 
recocnized  in  unmt.^tftJchble  terms  a  prob- 
lem tliat  is  a  most  prave  threat  to  the 
equal  rights  of  all  naUons  and  to  world 
p<ace.  Yet  what  L--  the  administration's 
answer  to  this  grave  problem?  T.he  ad- 
ministration .s  answer  us  thi.s:  '  Suice  we 
have  u.sed  tl.f  mvis  unilaterally  (or  test- 
Inx,  the  Rii.v  inn."  can  do  the  same  thint;  ' 
perhaps  that  l.«!  a  correct  an*wrr  under 
prc*ent  ir.te: national  law;  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  Is  But  I  »ui'Ke.>t,  Mr. 
Pre*ldent  that  it  in  no  atiswer  at  all  to 
the  problem 

I  repeat  Mr  Pre^id<^t  It  Unot  enough 
for  u«  to  ^ay  that  because  we  tert  at  will 
tlie  Ru.-J.san^  can  t/*st  at  v.  11!  on  the  hlfh 
fceaii,  and  fur  us  then  to  let  the  matu-r 
drop  Throughout  Its  hutory,  our  Na- 
Uon  has  had  a  Kreat  stake  m  t^ie  concept 
oi  free  and  responsible  usage  of  the  seas, 
and  has  played  a  leading  role  m  uphold- 
ing It,  The  stake  will  grow  greater  in 
the  future  Since  that  is  the  case,  we 
owe  it  to  ounselves.  if  not  to  all  mankind. 
to  act  in  a  fashion  which  will  preserve 
this  concept  ai:ainst  the  newest  and  most 
dangerous  threat  to  which  it  has  ever 
been  expo.sed^namely.  the  threat  which 
Ls  inherent  in  unrestrained,  uninational 
i:.saRe  of  the  high  seas  for  scientific  tests 
of  one  detzree  or  another  of  danger  or 
inconvenience  to  others.  We  have  got 
to  try  to  prt  wTitten  into  internaliona! 
Ircral  doctrine  the  te nr..s  under  which  any 
nation  mav  use  the  hiph  seas  for  this 
punx>se  We  have  eot  to  clarify,  for  ex- 
ample, how  close  to  the  shores  of  other 
nations  the.se  tests  can  be  carried  on, 
A.S  the  matter  now  stands,  Mr.  President, 
it  is  admissible  under  international  law 
for  the  Russians  to  test  mi.'isiles.  not  only 
as  they  are  now  doinp — a  thou.sand  miles 
off  Hawaii— but  even  wilhin  sifiht  of  San 
Francisco,  Muuni,  Honolulu,  or  Boston. 
In  truth,  we  mi;.'ht  do  the  .same  off  Vladi- 
vostok, Insofar  as  international  law  is 
concerned. 

Moreover,  we  have  got  to  try  to  get 
WTitten  into  accept.ed  international  legal 
doctrine  some  concept  of  how  lart:e  an 
area  of  the  seas  may  temporarily  be  re- 
served by  any  nation  for  the  purpose  of 
scientific  tests.  As  of  now,  1,000. 
100.000  or  1  million  square  miles  or  more 
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may  be  blocked  off  summarily  by  any 
nation.  And  as  interpreted  by  this  ad- 
mini-stration,  international  law  would 
find  this  practice  perfectly  p>ennis.siWe, 
We  also  have  got  to  get  written  iiito  in- 
ternational le^ai  docti'ine  some  provision 
f>ir  compeavition  for  damaees  which 
may  result  tr>  persons,  comnierce,  and  so 
forth,  of  otlier  nations  as  a  result  of  the 
tests  conducted  by  any  nation. 

Thc  .solution  of  the  problem,  as  I  see  it, 
Mr.  President,  is  not  to  ban  scientific 
tests  of  a  nuclear  or  any  other  nature  on 
tliC  hii-h  sea.^  Some  of  the.se  tests  may 
be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  man- 
kind. TTie  solution  of  the  problem  is  to 
control  and  res'ulate  such  tests,  with  due 
regard  for  the  rights  of  all. 

Ai;ain.  I  say  to  this  adminislralion 
that  the  problem  cannoL  be  slou^iiied  off 
by  .sayme  that  if  we  can  use  the  high 
seas  lor  such  tests,  so  can  the  Russians. 
Th*'  problem  niu.«:t  be  faced  frankly  and 
in  n.-i  f  ill  riimen.^ion.  Not  only  does  un- 
hr.dled  u^age  of  the  high  seas  for  test- 
ing pose  a  threat  to  the  rights  of  all 
nations,  it  also  contairis.  at  worst,  a  scri- 
ou.s  pt>U'niial  of  accidental  conflict,  and, 
ai  be.st.  a  ferioas  potential  of  hostile 
provocation  which  does  not  serve  the 
ca'J.'-e  of  peace 

I:-.  ,.r.e  with  our  tradltJorw  and  with 
O'^.'  I  .nc-ranKc  tntcrefti.  I  believe  It  ls 
Incumb*  ni  upon  our  Nation  to  take  the 
ln>tiaLiV<  In  dcaUmr  with  thU  problem. 
'ITie  place  to  do  mo  u  tn  the  Uratetl  Na* 
ti"ti',  or  ^-r;me  au'cncy  thereof.  Ttit  time 
to  do  so  U  now  The  respoculblUty  for 
dome  Ko  re>t«  with  thbi  administration; 
and  I  hoiie  It  »'ill  not  shirk  It. 

Mr  Pre.'ident,  I  ask  unanimou*  con- 
.•?ent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  m  corinection  with  my  remarks, 
the  .series  of  questions  asked  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Dean  at  yesterday's  hearing  be- 
fore the  Porevn  Relations  Committee, 
and  his  replies  to  the  queslicMos. 

Tlicrc  b<  :ng  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  hearing  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  M.\NsnELj)  Mr  Dean.  I  have  been 
Interested  in  lisLPning  to  your  testimony  and 
I  h;.ve  read  the  four  conventions  and  the 
protocol  which  are  now  up  for  rat^acaUou 
by  the  Senate. 

In  the  convention  on  the  territorial  sea 
and  contlguotis  zones,  the  preexisting  situ- 
ation  prevails.  In  your  opinion,  and  I  quote, 
wherein  you  state: 

"In  our  view" — the  U  S.  view — "the  3-ni:le 
limit  Is  and  will  continue  to  be  an  established 
International  law  to  which  we  adiiere." 

You  hope  for  some  changes  at  tlie  next 
convention  but  that  Is  your  potitlon  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr   Dean.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Man^fiei.d,  And  In  the  convention 
on  the  high  se4i£.  wiiich  rt'trs  to  navigi.lion, 
fishing,  submarine  rabies,  pipelines,  and  the 
freedom  to  fly  over  the  high  seas,  a  proposal 
was  made  by  the  Soviet  Union.  I  believe, 
backing  nuclear  tests  on  the  high  seas,  and 
in  this  attempt  it  was  defeated.  And  as  a 
result,  a  separate  resolution  w;ls  jiasfced  re- 
ferring nuclear  tests  on  the  high  seas  to  the 
United  Nations  General  Assen'.bly  for  appro- 
priate action  and  Is  traiismiited  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

It  may  be  ii'>ted  that  the  Sovlete  claim 
their  scheduled  m^iss.le  tests  In  the  Pacific 
will  not  involve  nn'  iear  energy. 


That  Is  cwt  of  your  teetimony.  and.  of 
eourse.  what  I  said  pre^'icusiy  is  in  one 
of  the  conventions 

Mr.  DntN.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Maxsfield  Mr  Dean,  do  we  have 
a  national  tradition  of  encouraging  In  In- 
ternational law  a  very  broad  concept  of 
freedom  of  the  hieh  seas? 

Mr.    DsAN    Yes,    we    do,    Senatcw. 

Ser.fit^  r  MANsrtEiD  Tli.it  Is  a  very  old 
traci.tlon.  Is  It  not.  and  one  wliich  we  ha\e 
maintained  with  great  vigor  tiiroughout  our 
entire  hii'.ory'' 

Mr    DtAN     Yes   we  have. 

Senator  MAj;snixD  In  line  with  this  tra- 
diti.:m,  we  do  n  >t  look  kindly  on  nations 
arbltrKTlly  ex  tend. ne  their  territorial  waters 
beyond  the  present  3 -mile  limit;  la  that  cor- 
rec"' 

Mr   Dean    That  Is  so.  Senator. 

Senator  MAfcsnEU)  We  ourselv**  adhere 
as  a  general  priurtice  to  the  3-mlle  limit 
m  o.;r  L'w:.  temtorlal  waters? 

Mr  Dean    That  Is  correct. 

Senator  M*.i«SFifXD  Generally  speaking,  we 
uphold,  do  we  not.  the  rltrht  of  any  nation 
to  fish  the  hleh  seas  without  arbitrary  in- 
terference from  another? 

Mr  Dkan     That  Is  correct.  Senator. 

Senator  Mansftei-d.  The  same  would  apply 
as  regards  the  right  of  a  ship  of  any  nation 
to  navigate  the  seas  for  commerce,  prteas-ure, 
or  whatever? 

Mr   r>rAi«    On  the  hJ>rti  aese;  yea.  air, 

Scn.-it  ir  MAN.snri.D    High  sfas. 

And  the  same  wcnild  appty  to  planea  of 
any  naMon  fVrIng  In  the  air  above  Uae  see, 

Wfruld  It   not'' 

Mr  Dkaw  Abore  the  hlirtt  mm:  Jt^  olr. 
And  as  I  think  yctu  tttom.  we  hare  the  Chi- 
e»ro  convention  frir  all  the  er/unUlea  ttxet 
arc  pertu-s  U>  thst  wblcb  prmito  tM  to 
traverse  ti»#tr  territory. 

Senator  MAVarm,*.  Tee;  Indeed. 

Now.  Mr  DcAD  te  It  Dr>t  a  fact  that  tB 
Mklition  to  the  etmeeftt  of  free  aeae,  which 
we  have  long  held,  there  is  a  aeeond  tradl- 
Uon  of  later  rjrtgln.  perhaps,  but  nonethdees 
at  great  slgnMcanee  In  intematioiuU  legal 
doctrine  as  espoixaed  by  the  United  States. 
I  refer  to  the  concept  which  oomplements 
that  of  the  free  use  erf  the  seas,  the  concept 
of  the  responsible  use  of  the  seas  by  all 
nations. 

Is  that  not  also  a  basic  principle  of  the 
American  approach  to  the  law  erf  the  aea? 

Mr.  I>E.\w    Yes.  it  Is. 

Senator  M.\nsfiei.d,  Within  that  concept. 
have  we  not  become  parties  to  various  ftsh- 
eries.  navigational,  piracy,  and  similar  Inter- 
national conventions  which,  while  they  noay 
curb  the  absolute  freedom  of  any  nation  to 
the  high  seas,  were  designed  to  safeguard  or 
regulate  the  usage  of  the  seas  and  Its  re- 
sources so  that  the  rights  of  the  many  na- 
tions are  thereby  protected? 

Mr   Dkan.  That  is  ccwrect.  Senator. 

Senator  M\Nsrnnj).  Would  you  say  that 
the  four  conventions  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering safeguard  and  advance  these  two 
complementary  concepts  of  American  doc- 
trine on  tlie  law  of  the  sea?  That  Is,  free 
usage  and  responsible  usage  of  the  seas  by 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr,  Dk,\n.  Ye«.  sir;  I  think  they  are  a  great 
advai.ce. 

Senator  MAKsmrLD  Mr  Dean,  is  there  any- 
thing In  these  conventions  concerning  the 
disposal  of  radioactive  wastes  in  the  high 
seat'' 

Mr   Dean.  Yes,  there  Is.  Senator.    - 

Senator  MANsraxD.  The  answer  is.  yes? 

Mr.  Dean,   Yes. 

Senator  Hamsttsld.  Is  there  anything  In 
thp?e   o.inventions   on   petroleum   pollution? 

Mr.  Dean.  Yes.  there  Is. 

Senator  Mansfteu).  These  elausee.  pre- 
sumably, are  In  the  treaty  because  arbitrary 
actions    in    this    connection    bv    one    nation 
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might  damage  the  rights  of  others  as  re- 
gards fishing,  for  example,  or  navigation;  U 
that  not  ao7 

B^.  Dkam.  Tea.  and  also  with  respect  to 
health. 
Senator  Manstizld.  Yes. 
Is  there  anything  in  these  conventions 
about  prohibiting  the  tise  of  the  high  seas 
for  the  testing  of  nuclear  or  other  dangerous 
scientific  devices? 

Mr.  Dean.  No.  there  la  not,  Senator.  The 
Soviet  Union  Introduced  a  re,<x)lutlon  which 
would  have — which  was  twofold.  It  would 
have  prevented  the  assembly  of  naval  ships 
for  maneuvers  on  the  high  seas,  and  they 
also  wanted  a  resolution  that  it  was  the 
sense  of  the  convention  that  there  should 
not  occurr  any  nuclear  tests  or  explosions  on 
the  high  seas. 

They  refused.  In  exploratory  conferences, 
to  Include  In  their  resolution  any  explosions 
on  land,  even  though  the  radioactive  waste 
material   might   fall  on  the  sea. 

It  seemed  to  us  that  since  there  was  20- 
Ing  to  be  this  convention  convening  at  Ge- 
neva at  which  there  were  going  to  be  ex- 
I>ert8  and  which  was  convened  for  that  spe- 
cific purpoee.  that  the  world  would  be  some- 
what misled  if  there  were  a  convention  say- 
ing that  you  could  not  conduct  nuclear  ex- 
plosions on  the  high  seas  which  might  fall 
on  land,  but  there  was  absolutely  nothing  in 
the  convention  about  explosions  on  land 
where  the  radioactive  waste  might  fall  on 
the  seas. 

Senator  M.^NsraTD  But  the  question  has 
been  referred  to  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly? 

ISj.  DtAN.  Yes.  sir.  We  spon3<3red,  we 
worked  for  a  long  time  with  the  Indian  dele- 
gation, and  in  the  State  Department  bulle- 
tin of  June  30,  1958 — and  I  also  think  you 
have  It  before  you— there  was  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  conference  with  respect  to 
nuclear  tests  on  the  high  seas,  and  refnrr«>d 
tills  m.atter,  which  expressed  a  ser:ous  and 
genuine  apnrehension  on  the  part  of  m,t:.y 
States  that  nuclear  explosions  constitute  an 
infringement  on  the  freedom  of  the  seas  and 
referred  this  matter  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly and  asked  that  they  investigate  and  re- 
port on  It.  And  we  also  referred  to  them  a 
resolution  on  the  pollution  of  the  high  seas 
by  radioactive  materials,  and  we  suggested 
that  this  whole  matter  should  t)e  taken  up 
at  this  convention  on  disarmament  and  ali^) 
on  nuclear  weapons  that  is  being  convened 
at   Geneva. 

Senator  Mansfizi^d  Now,  Mr  Dean,  you 
are  aware  that  the  Russians  are  blocking  off 
a  section  of  the  Pacific,  27,000  square  miles, 
in  extent,  although  I  have  seen  the  figure 
45,000  square  miles  used  more  recently,  for 
use  In  connection  with  certain  missile  tests. 
We  have  done  the  same  for  even  larger  areas 
as  regards  nuclear  tests,  I  think  the  figure  is 
400.000  square  miles,  in  the  region  around 
Enlwetok,  and  we  maintain  active  missile 
ranges  in  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 

The  British.  I  believe,  have  also  used  sec- 
tions of  the  Pacific  around  Chrlstm.as  I.sland, 
estimated  around  900  square  miles,  for 
nuclear  or  similar  tests. 

Is    there    anything    In    these    conventions 
which  relates  to  this  sort  of  testing? 
Mr.    Dean.  No.    there    is    not 
Senator    Mansiteld.  The    conventions    are 
concerned     with     oil     pollution     and     other 
wastes   but   not  radioactivity? 
Mr.  Dkan.  That  Is  correct. 
Senator  Mansfiixd.  As  a  layman  in  these 
matters,  as  I  am.  has  it  ever  occurred  to  you 
that    tests    of    nuclear    devices    and    missiles 
must  do  very  extensive  damage  to  the  fishery 
resources  of  the  high  seas^ 

Mr.  Dk-^n.  That  Is  a  very  definite  possi- 
bility. Senator,  but  It  seemed  to  ua  that  that 
subject  ought  to  be  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  this  particular  convention  on  nu- 
clear testing  or  perhaps  the  ending  of  nuclear 
testing  that  was  convening  at  Geneva,  be- 
cause   they    had    a    whole   group   of    experts 


who  had  studied  and  prepared  for  that  mat- 
ter, and  we  did  not  have,  none  of  the  nations 
had  that  type  of  an  expert  at  this  conven- 
tion at  Geneva  on  this  convention  on  the 
high  seas,  and  as  I  said  earlier.  It  also  seemed 
to  us  we  would  only  be  dealing  with  one- 
half  of  the  subject. 

Senator  Ma-nsftfld    I  see. 

Now,  is  it  not  a  very  serious  Interference 
with  the  freedom  to  navigate  the  .sefis  and 
the  air  above  them  when  one  nation-  -our- 
selves or  Russia  or  some  other— blocks  off 
many  thou-sands  of  square  miles  of  the 
ocean  and  advises  all  ships  and  planes  to 
stay  out  of  the  area  for  a  specified  period  of 
time'' 

Mr  Dea.v  Well.  I  do  not  want  to  quibble 
with  you,  but  I  believe  that  the  official  posi- 
tion of  our  Government  has  been  that  we 
have  not  actually  blocked  people  from  going 
there,  although  we  have  warned  them  in 
there  and  I  believe  have  actually  taken  In 
some  respect^,  have  actually  arrested  people 
on  crews  and  have  takon  them  Into  court. 
but  I  believe  It  is  the  official  position  of  our 
Government  that  that  Is  not  interference 
with  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 

S3nator  MANsmcLD  Mr  Dean,  under  our 
present  adherence  to  the  3-mlle  territorial 
waters  limit,  it  is  conceivable,  is  it  not,  that 
the  Russians  could  test  whatever  scientific 
devices  they  wished.  a,«sum!ng  th'-y  did  no 
d  mage.  400.  40.  or  4  milea.  off  San  F.-anci.sco, 
Los  Angeles,  or  Ocean  City.  Md  ,  for  that 
matter:"  Such  tests  would  not  violate  pres- 
ent international   law? 

Mr  Dean.  I  do  not  believe  It  would  violate 
present  international  law.  but  as  I  think  you 
know.  President  Eisenhower  has  been  doing 
his  level  best  to  try  to  get  the  Soviets  to 
agree  with  us  on  the  ending  of  that  kind  of 
testing 

Senator  Mansfifld  He  has  Indeed,  and  he 
deserves   all    the   credit   In   the  world  for   It. 

N  iw,  presumably,  we  could  do  something 
similaj   off    the  Russian   Pacific   coast? 

Mr  Dean  As  a  matter  of  International 
la.v.  we  could. 

Senator  Mansfield  While  it  might  not 
b''  prohibited  by  international  law,  you  would 
not  recommend  the  practice  of  testing  by 
the  Russians  Immediately  off  the  American 
littoral,  or  vice  versa,  would  you? 

Mr    Dean.  No,  I  would  not. 

Mr  Mansfield  Have  you  ever  given 
th  m^ht.  Mr  De.an,  to  the  very  likely  prob- 
ability that  within  a  very  few  years  a  con- 
siderable number  of  nations — not  Just  Rus- 
sia, the  United  States,  and  the  United  King- 
dom—are going  to  want  to  use  the  oceans 
for  the  testing  of  various  dangerous  scien- 
tific devices? 

Mr  Dean  I  think  that  Is  a  r-.ost  Impor- 
questlon  which  I  sincerely  hope  that 
convention  at  Geneva  is  addressing  It- 
sf-lf  tc,  and  I  sincerely  hope  there  will  be  an 
agreement  on  that  matter,  becau.se  I  con- 
sider it  one  of  the  most  important.  If  not 
the  most  Important,  aspects  of  life  that  we 
face  today. 

Senator  Mansfield  Do  you  think.  Mr. 
Dean,  it  is  going  to  be  a  very  free  sea  if  a 
dozen  or  more  nations  are  blocking  off 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  it  at  a  time, 
and  putting  up  no  trespassing  signs  for  tests 
of  one  kind  of  another'' 

Mr   DE.AN    No.  I  would  not 

Senator  Mansfield  Now.  Mr.  Dean,  I  do 
not  question  the  value  or  Importance  of 
many  of  these  tests  in  the  high  seas  to  sci- 
ence and  to  m.anklnd  I  doubt  that  you  do. 
either  They  will  undoubtedly  go  on.  and 
it  is  probably  necessary  that  they  go  on. 

But  let  me  ask  you  this:  Do  you  not  see 
at  the  present  almost  complete  national  li- 
cense to  use  the  seas  for  dangerous,  and 
sometimes  destructive  tests,  a  possibility  of  a 
grave  challenge  to  both  of  our  basic  con- 
cepts of  the  law  of  the  .sea — that  Is.  to  the 
concept  of  freedom  ot  the  sea  and  responsible 
usage  of  the  sea? 


Yes.    I    do.    and    that    is    why   I 
)e    that   someUUng   along    these 


t<int 


Mr     Dean 

Blncereiv    h' 

lines  wiil  he  done  at  this- 

Senat'ir   M.a.nsfteij)    At  Geneva? 
Mr    Dea.n     At  Geneva 

Sen.^tor  Mansfieid  Do  you  think  It  Is  any 
answer  to  this  problem  to  say  that  because 
we  have  used  the  seas  for  testing  the  Rus- 
sians  have  any   right  to  do   the  same'' 

Mr  Dean  Well,  I  believe  that  is  the  ofH- 
cial  position  of  our  Government  as  of  the 
present  time. 

Senator  Mansfield  That  Is  the  official 
position  of  the  Government  as  enunciated 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  Just 
a    week    ago    today,    last    Wednesday. 

Do  you  think  that  there  is  a  need  for 
an  extension  of  the  law  of  the  sea,  an  addi- 
tional International  convention,  perhaps  the 
one  you  have  mentioned  In  testimony  this 
morning,  which,  while  It  would  not  prohibit 
scientific  tests  on  the  high  seas,  would  estab- 
lish the  conditions  under  which  they  might 
take  place  and  thereby  protect  the  rights 
of  other  nations  or  their  nationals  which 
might  be  damaged  by  the  teste? 

Mr    Dean.  Yes.   If  It   were  correlated  with 
tests  on  the  land,  as  I  have  testified  earlier. 
Senator  Mansfield.  Do  you  think  the  place 
to  raise  this  question  Is  In  the  United  Na- 
tions or  some  agency  thereof? 

Mr  Dean.  I  definitely  think  it  should  be 
raised  in  the  United  Nations,  and  I  hope  It 
can  be  raised  at  Geneva. 

Senator  Mansfield.  Geneva,  as  well. 
Do  you  think  the  question  should  be  raised 
as  a  matter  of  urgency? 

Mr  Dean  Yes,  I  think  It  Is  a  matter  of 
great  urgency 

Senator  Mansfield  Do  you  think  that  to 
raise  this  question  and  to  take  the  Initiative 
In  trying  to  get  an  international  answer  to 
It  would  be  In  accord  with  our  traditional 
concepts  of  the  law  of  the  sea? 

Mr.    Dean    Yes,    provided    It   Is   correlated 
with  our  efforts  with  respect  to  all  over  the 
world  so  we  would  not  have  It  with  respect  to 
tests  that  might  take  place  on  the  high  seas. 
and  no  corresponding  prohibitions  with  re- 
spect to  testa  that  might  take  place  on  land. 
Senator  Mansfield    I  see. 
Do  you  think  that  the  long-range  InteresU 
of  tills  Nation  and  others  would  be  served  by 
International     agreement     to     regulate     the 
usage  of  the  high  seas  for  scientific  tests? 
Mr  Dkan    Yes 

Senator  Mansfield  Do  you  know  of  any 
reasons  why  this  administration  should  not 
take  the  matter  up  in  the  United  Nations? 

Mr  Dean.  I  believe  we  are  taking  It  up  at 
this  convention  In  Geneva.  I  think  that  Is 
a  part  of  this  whole  convention  coming  to 
Geneva  on  the  control  of  nuclear  tests  and 
on  disarmament. 

Senator  Mansfield  Well,  on  the  basis  of 
your  testimony.  Mr  Dean.  I  would  assume 
that  you  would  not  be  averse  to  going  even 
further  because  on  the  basis  of  the  question 
raised  by  the  Soviet  Union  vls-a-vls  nuclear 
testing  I  believe  It  was  the  consensus  of 
the  convention  that  this  matter  should  be 
referred  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  Dean.  Yes,  we  voted  a  resc.lutlon  to 
that  effect. 

Senator  Mansfield.  Do  you  know  of  any 
reason  why  this  Government  should  not 
take — do  you  think  that  to  advance  this 
matter  In  the  United  Nations  would  be  an 
initiative  fur  peace  on  our  part? 

Mr  Dean.  Yes.  and  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  we  have  advanced  it  and  are  ad- 
vancing It  now 

Senator  Mansfield  Well,  Mr  Dean.  I  want 
to  thank  you  for  your  frank  answers  to  this 
series  of  questions,  because  I  think  the 
sooner  we  get  this  matter  out  in  the  open 
and  try  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  solution  to 
the  difficulties  which  are  evidently  going  to 
mount  in  the  years  ahead,  the  better  off  we. 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  whole  world  for 
that  matter,  will  be. 
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RETIREMENT  OP  SENATOR  GREEN 

Mr  HBNNTNGS.  Mr  Prf^ident,  last 
January  13  many  of  my  8«iate  eol- 
leagn^  5pok«*  }n  .'U5t  tribute  and  admira- 
tion for  TifroDCKr  Pt^.awcth  Grettt,  the 
vencrnble  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
who,  much  to  the  sorrow  of  u.s  all,  has 
drrided  not  to  .^eek  another  Senate  term. 
As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
wa.s  involved  at  that  time,  in  discussing 
the  Federal  Elect ion.s  Act  of  1959  and  I 
Tra5  able  to  pay  only  .«rant  tribtit''  to  my 
pood  frlr-nd— the  e.steemed  S'^nator 
Gnrrw. 

However,  I  am  happy  that  my  own 
comments  have  been  delayed.  I  am 
happy  becau.'^e  t.he  delay  rave  me  an  op- 
portunity to  observe  Senator  GRErN's  re- 
action to  the  remarks  about  him. 
Speaking  of  those  remarks,  the  sage 
Senator  said: 

After  listening  for  some  time  I  began 
to  wonder  whether  or  not  a  great  mistake 
had  been  made.  My  mind  wandered  a  little, 
and  I  tho'irh"  <^1  rnvneir  as  iTine  In  a  coffin 
In  front  of  thr  dalu  nf  tie  piesldlne  officer 
with  my  cr>llea«r\irs  eotnn  by  dropping  a 
ttower  or  two  :^  they  passed. 

And — continuing  in  a  more  serious 
rein,  he  said: 

There  Is  one  impression  I  wish  to  correct. 
Tt  should  not  be  assumed  that  becHUse  I 
hnd  fi:\\i.\  I  woTi'd  not  be  a  rur.rtllitf-  f^r  re- 
eledlon  In  •.  lie  neux,  election  1  wa»  r-Mrlnc 
frrHTi  public  life  I  do  not  want  that  im- 
press! in  t' '  get  abroad,  especially  in  Rhode 
l»iand  I  arn  leitdy  to  ^erve  my  friend*  ihe 
pe<iple — wli.  rt.»l.>  are  niy  frl*iid.> — 'Aht:*- 
ever  ttiey  let.  :ln  j  ;.e^-u  u.e. 

Mr.  President,  those  two  remarks 
illustrate  Uie  two  quaii;:es  *iiich,  ui  my 
kiiit;  luisociatiun  iu:iu  close  friendi>h.p 
with  Senator  GsEt:;.  I  have  found  most 
inspiring.  With  these  two  brit^f  rcmaiks 
he  fhows  Uie  rare  good  humor  with 
wliicli  he  has  brightei:cd  thi^;  Senate  and 
Uie  sense  of  pubhc  service  With  which  he 
has  graced  it.  Rarely  have  two  such 
Quahties  been  combined  in  a  .single  per- 
son to  the  extent  they  are  blended  in 
the  personiLhty  and  character  of  Senator 

GREI.N. 

Huw  often — during  the  nearly  10 
years  he  and  I  have  served  on  the  Com- 
mittt^  on  Rules  and  Administration — 
how  often  do  I  recah  his  flashing  wit? 
It  pierced  debates  with  a  iierception 
whicli  went  immediately  to  the  heart  of 
the  controversy  and.  at  the  same  time. 
It  cleared  the  aij-  and,  somehow,  made 
our  legislative  tasks  a  little  easier. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  for  me  to 
recall  the  countless  number  of  times 
when  this  good  man  quietly  offered  him- 
self for  a  thankless  task — a  bitter  job. 
His  character  is  such  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  shirk  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  his  duty  to  the  people  of 
Rhode  Island  and  the  United  States.  In 
every  re.spyect  he  Is.  as  my  good  friend. 
William  S.  Wliite,  has  written,  "a  com- 
bat soldier,  not  a  talking  soldier." 


True  Honesty,"  be  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  RscoRD.  It  relates  to  our  great  and 
beloved  Governor  who  recently  passed 
away. 

There  bring  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  f  oUov's : 

Ci-AtJSON   Was  Mam  or  Tkttk  Hoicestt 

"EKm""  C1auj<on  wris  a  kindly  man  who  liked 
pf   pjr  and  was  In  turn  liked  by  them. 

He  was  ar  outeolricr  and  Irlendiy  m.'^n  who 
by  his  nature  didn't  make  personal  eiiemies. 

It  seems  almost  out  ol  charac;er  that  he 
should  have  been  at  the  time  of  his  death 
locked  In  a  bitter  battle  with  h:s  executive 
council. 

It  was  not  strange,  hnwerer,  to  those  who 
knew  him  well,  beccusf  his  fight  ^^-Ith  the 
council  was  a  dlsaeret"Tnent  that  Invo.ved 
principles  and  where  principles  were  Involved 
"Doc"  Claubon  was  not  a  man  to  make  com- 
promlses. 

TTils  was  evident  whpr.  he  wns  mnror  of 
Waterrllle.  On  one  occasion  for  example,  he 
ptit  hlfi  whole  poliMcal  career  on  the  line 
when  he  antat-onized  a  pr werf ul  segment  of 
h;«  nnrtv  In  Wa*.rrvllle  by  h'.s  stAnd  '.n  an 
anr«f-:n- ment  lor  which  he  felt  their  man  was 
ni^r  qualified 

It  would  l.ft\<*  been  ea.sy  duriiiir  hi*  year  as 
G'jvernor  t.  >  have  pone  a. one  with  his  execu- 
tive council  or  app.lntments  while  he  con- 
centrated on  bell  K  the   iff&ble  chief    rf  state 

But  he  felt  that  the  councU  was  exceed^iijc 
!ts  functions  In  attempting  to  orntrol  np- 
potntments  thnt  were  properly  the  Gov- 
ernor's to  make 

A  ;  r;nc;i)le  was  involved  and  he  was  willing 
to  tight  tiiem  on  it,  even  Uiou>;li  it  mu:-t 
have  been  personally  taxing  on  his  liieiuliy 
iiature  to  do  so. 

But  "Doc"  Clauson  wasn't  ever  a  man 
K/r  .;d  of  a  fight.  He  gut  the  DeniocrstUc 
nomination  Tor  Governor  alter  a  iiplit  in 
which  he  was  opix»ed  by  miuiy  leafiers  in 
his  p&ity,  especi^ly  Uiuce  ol  the  younger 
group. 

He  won  election  in  a  content  with  a  former 
Btpublican  Governor  although  mofet  political 
pruguo«Uc&tors   thauglit    he    cuuidn  t   do    it. 

Once  in  office,  he  surrounded  hiiOAtli  wiUa 
capable  people  and  trickled  his  ^  b  v;!!;  de- 
termination and  with  a  dedication  that  wi^s 
typical  of  him,  whatever  his  task. 

On  the  ei  throughout  his  year  in  rtfttce  he 
studied  the  bUite's  problems  iuid  worked  cou- 
st.i.ntly    to  do  &omeU.iii.kg  about  them 

He  was  a  man  of  character  and  of  true 
honesty.  He  was  a  man  who  had  the  ability 
to  be  conremed  with  the  problems  of  other 
people. 

When  he  went  about  the  State  he  wasn't 
Just  a  politician  seeking  to  curry  favors  and 
votes  He  was  a  man  who  genuinely  liked 
ot.her  pefiple 

He  liked  them  n-^t  ^7«t  n-'  vofprs  but  as 
hum.in  beings  and  they  responded  by  liking 
him 

.^  Watemlle  man.  on  the  other  side  of  the 
political  ler.ce  fmm  "EVx' "  Clauson,  who 
has  known  liim  iiii.oiately  tor  years  was  as 
shock.ed  as  everyone  else  when  he  heard  the 
news  ot   his  death. 

He  shook  his  head  and  said.  Tve  never 
known  a  finer  person,"  Could  there  be  a 
finer  eulogy? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
further  morning  bu&mess? 


I&  there 


TP^IBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  GOVERNOR 
CLINTON  A.  CLAUSON  OF  MALNE 

Mr  MU.SKIE  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
from  the  WaterTille  (Maine)  Mormng 
Sent.nel  entitled  "Clauson  Was  Man  of 


CONGRE<^?  HAS  RESPONSIBILITY 
TO  PRO\TDE  AID  TO  AREAS  OF 
CHRONIC  L'NEMPLOYilENT  AND 
DISTR}'.:SS 

Mr.  RANDOloPH.  Mr  President,  on 
January  8.  1960.  the  White  House  made 
public   an   exchange  of   correspondence 


between  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr.  CooPBH]. 

I  :-efer  to  the  President's  letter  in  re- 
ply to  Senator  Coopks  in  which  he  dis- 
cussed the  present  role  of  the  Federal 
Govemmer  t  in  alle\'iaiing  the  condi- 
tions of  economic  distrebs  in  areas  of 
chrome  unemployment. 
The  tenor  of  the  F^resident's  resjxjnse 
to  the  question  addressed  him  by  our 
distinguished  coheaijue  from  Kentucky 
was  consi.'^tent  with  the  position  the 
pre.'^ent  administration  has  too  1-' ng 
maiutained.  In  brief,  the  President  de- 
clare?; that  "the  benefits  re5u]ting  from 
the  Federal  contribution  in  jTjrplus  la- 
bor areas  have  been  ■widespread  and 
sub^antial  " 

In  ."^pite  of  such  optimi.<;tic  Presidential 
phrasing,  and  notwith5tandmg  such  re- 
cent headlines  as  "Jobs  at  peak  as  econ- 
omy shows  rally."  the  prim  facta  of 
Inrt^e-scale  unemployment  continue  to 
exL-^t  in  many  areas  of  our  country,  and 
hunger  is  still  the  daily  lot  in  many 
thou.«ands  of  American  homes.  The 
State  Legislature  of  West  Virginia  is  now 
in  one  of  Its  moet  difficult  sessions  grap- 
pling with  these  problems.  But  our 
State  and  others — and  the  distressed  lo- 
calities situated  within  them — cannot  be 
expected  to  solve  all  of  the  far-reaching 
and  vexing  problems  inherent  in  this 
age  of  extreme  technological  changes 
without  receivine  assistance  in  some  de- 
c:-ee  from  the  Federal  estabiisliment  be- 
yond what  the  President  claims  this  ad- 
ministration IS  doing. 

SFTfATK    P.^SSEC    AREA     REl>BVELOT»MEJ*  1     BUX 

During  the  fu-st  session  of  this  Con- 
grPis  last  year  tlie  Senate  passed  S.  722. 
the  area  redevelopment  bill,  after 
lengthy  con.'^ideration.  This  measure 
was  the  product  of  extensive  hearings — 
some  of  them  in  West  Virginia. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  one  of  the 
original  cosponsors  of  the  bill,  and  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  the  dedicated  Senator 
from  niinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  is  present 
on  the  floor  as  I  make  these  remarks.  Hi* 
leadership  in  this  vital  field  is  appre- 
ciated and  recognized. 

I  offered  testimony  at  Beckley  and 
Morgantown  in  support  of  that  meas-ure 
when  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  con- 
duct c-d  hearings  in  our  State  under  the 
direction  of  my  diligent  colleague.  Sen- 
ator RoBEax  C.  Byrd.  And  I  participated 
actively  in  the  debate  on  the  bill  in  this 
Chamber  and  supported  it  fully  on  aH 
rollcalls. 

Only  this  morning.  TJir.  President, 
members  of  the  West  Virginia  congres- 
sional delegation  discussed  the  need  for 
House  action.  They  are  eager  to  Join 
others,  or  to  lead  their  colleagues.  In 
brin.cing  the  bill  to  the  floor  for  debate. 

During  the  recent  recess,  I  conducted 
hearings  in  West  Virginia  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate's  Special  Committee  on 
Unemployment  Problems.  These  hear- 
ings, held  for  3  consecutive  days  in  four 
different  locations,  gave  added  evidence 
of  the  tragic  conditions  In  many  pmrta 
of  West  Virginia  Other  of  my  col- 
leagues, who  are  members  of  that  com- 
mittee, can  attest  to  depressed  cOTiditJona 
m   numercas   areas,   because    they,  too, 
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conducted  hearing  In  their  ow-n  and 
other  States,  and  know  full  well  that 
prosperity  is  not  spread  uniformly  over 
the  country. 

Perhaps  I  have  done  all  that  lies  with- 
in my  power  as  a  US.  Senator  to  help 
secure  passage  of  the  area  redevelop- 
ment bill.  Yet,  there  remains  one  fur- 
ther avenue  for  me  to  explore  and  one 
other  course  for  me  to  seek  to  develop 
in  the  role  of  an  Individual  citizen  with 
an  abiding  interest  and  concern  in  the 
problem. 

A    CmZEN'S    APPEAL    FOR    PASSAGE 

Therefore,  I  speak  now  as  a  citizen 
when  I  assert  my  right  of  petition,  and 
I  address  my  petition  especially  to  the 
House  Rules  Committee  and  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  m 
urging  consideration  and  passage  of 
S.  722  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

In  spite  of  the  economic  recovery  of 
last  year  over  much  of  the  country— a 
fact  in  which  we  all  rejoice — the  condi- 
tions to  which  the  provisions  of  S.  722 
are  addressed  have  not  been  altered.  In- 
deed, in  many  instances  they  have  wors- 
ened. In  West  Virginia,  there  hac>  been 
a  general  increase  during  the  past  year  in 
the  number  of  initial  unemployment- 
compensation  claims  filed.  This  adds 
more  distress  atop  our  chronic  problem 
of  thousands  of  permanently  unemployed 
coal  miners  whose  jobs  have  been  liqui- 
dated by  reason  of  extensive  mme  mech- 
anization. 

Mr.  President,  in  1959  In  West  Virginia 
we  mined  approximately  115  million  tons 
of  bitimiinous  coal.  This  figure  is  some- 
what like  the  figure  for  1958,  but  10.500 
fewer  miners  were  employed  in  West 
Virginia  in  1959  than  were  employed  m 
1958.  Yet  the  tonnage  was  practically 
the  same. 

When  I  speak  of  the  situation.  I  want 
to  be  specific.  A  recent  survey  by  the 
West  Virginia  Department  of  Employ- 
ment Security  received  in  our  office  for 
the  week  ended  January  9,  1960.  re- 
vealed that  every  one  of  that  agency's 
24  oflBces  in  the  State  reported  an  in- 
crease in  the  niunber  of  initial  claims 
filed  that  week  as  compared  with  the 
number  filed  during  the  2  weeks  preced- 
ing, with  such  areas  as  centrally  located 
Clarksburg  showing  a  293 -percent  in- 
crease, Moundsville  in  the  northern  pan- 
handle, bordering  Ohio  on  the  west  and 
Pennsylvania  on  the  east,  showing  a 
250-percent  upsurge,  and  Martinsburg  in 
the  extreme  eastern  panhandle,  near 
both  the  Maryland  and  Virgmia  lines. 
showing  an  increase  of  203  percent. 

This  is  an  alarming  spread  because,  as 
their  locations  were  described,  none  of 
these  communities  is  in  the  hard-pre.ssed 
southern  West  Virginia  coal  mining  re- 
gion which  has  long  since  been  recog- 
nized as  in  dire  need  of  assi.?tance.  But 
even  in  the  southern  coal  mining  com- 
munities— such  as  Beckley.  Logan,  and 
Welch — where  the  unemployment  rate 
supposedly  had  leveled  off— the  increase 
in  initial  claims  filed  for  the  same  period, 
as  previously  stated,  has  been  99  2  per- 
cent. 81.9  percent,  and  74.6  percent,  re- 
spectively. So  the  situation  shows  fur- 
ther worsening,  even  in  the  chronic 
areas. 


OONSTRXTcnON    OFT    AND    HOtrsiNQ    T7NOCCUPIKD 

At  this  ix)int  it  seems  appropriate  to 
quote  briefly  from  a  communication  I 
received  a  few  days  ago  from  my  long- 
time friend.  City  Manager  Elmer  W 
Prince,  of  Morgantown,  W.  Va  That 
city  is  the  home  of  the  State  university, 
where  much  heavy  engineering  and  con- 
struction on  and  near  the  campus  have 
materially  bolstered  the  economy 

But  City  Manager  Prince  wrote  in  a 
January  9,  1960,  letter  to  me  that — 
the  unemployment  situation  in  this  area  Is 
as  critical  and  may  be  worse  than  at  this 
time  \.\st  year  The  State,  city,  and  Indi- 
viduals have  been  doing  their  best  in  this 
area  in  attempting  to  provide  employment 
by  new  building  construction  and  repair 
project*. 

But  he  added,  which  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  will  bear  in  mind: 

This  construction  program  has  reached  its 
peak  and  It  now  appfars  the  program  for  1960 
and  future  years  will  be  far  below  present 
level.  Should  there  not  be  a  continuance  of 
a  heavy  construction  pr"(;ram.  there  Is  little 
to  offer  the  unemployed  f. .r  their  llveliho<<l 
in  this  area.  LcK-al  industry  is  reduclns;  iT.s 
payrolls,  the  State  constructli  in  program  is 
being  seriously  reduced,  and  the  city  is  un- 
able to  continue  Its  heavy  progrsim. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  under^^core  for 
emphaSiS  this  additional  significant  com- 
ment in  the  Morgantown  city  manager's 
letter  to  our  office: 

There  are  more  than  6(X)  dwelling  units  In 
the  Immediate  area  (of  Morgantown)  unoc- 
cupied ii.nd  for  sale  or  rent,  and  the  general 
economic  condition  Is  on  a  sharp  downward 
trend.  Some  concerted  action  must  be 
taken  before  conditions  reach  a  critical  point. 
There  appears  to  be  but  one  answer  to  the 
problem  and  that  is  for  the  States  and  sub- 
ordinate governmental  units  and  agencies. 
which  are  facing  economic  ills,  to  obtain  fi- 
nancial assistance  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment f(jr  worthwhile  and  public  Improve- 
ment prcjecta. 

Thus,  in  spite  of  the  President's  ap- 
parent l)elief  that  his  administration  has 
spread  prosperity  uniformly  acro.ss  the 
countr:/  there  still  remain  in  We.st  Vir- 
gima  and  other  States  many  islands  of 
chronic  unemployment,  economic  dis- 
tress, and  certainly  much  poverty. 

DOMF_STTC     SCENE     I^TEEDS     ATTENTIO.V.     TOO 

Now.  as  a  prelude  to  further  remarks 
concerning  the  President's  re.'^ponsibili- 
ties,  I  hive  said  before  and  I  repeat  that 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  critical  of  our  Chief 
Executive's  travels  in  the  interest  of  mu- 
tual unciersuinding  In  fact,  I  applaud 
that  mission  and  the  pursuit  of  it. 

On  S-i'pt^mber  12,  1959,  in  this  Cham- 
ber, I  stated  that  the  exchange  of  vi:=;its 
between  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Premier  of  the  Soviet 
Union  would  involve  a  certain  amount  of 
peril,  but  I  declared  that  I  prefer  to 
stand  on  the  side  of  promi.se,  rather  than 
to  kneel  on  the  side  of  peril.  I  say  today 
as  I  said  then:  The  path  to  peace  is  a 
continuing  search.  The  overriding  con- 
cern of  -innumbered  millions  of  humans 
calls  for  forbearance  and  forthrightness. 
But  we  must  never  cease  in  our  quest. 

At  this  time  I  do,  however,  emphasize 
the  need  for  both  a  .sympathetic  and 
realistic  approach  by  the  White  House  to 
the  domestic  matters  which  are  the  cen- 
tral theme  of  this  discourse. 


I  doubt  not  that  if  General  Eisenhower 
had  spent  as  much  time  touring  our  own 
undf-rdeveloped  and  distressed  areas  as 
he  already  has  done  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
he  would  have  an  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lems of  West  Virginia  and  of  other  States 
in  the  .s;imp  degree  as  he  .seems  to  have 
toward  those  of  India  and  other  coun- 
tries 

Now  I  have  never  been  one  to  declare 
that  I  will  oppose  economic  assi.stance 
abroad  until  my  claims  and  appeals  for 
domestic  development  are  met  But 
surely,  in  the  interests  of  commonsen.se 
and  national  security,  as  well  a.s  hu- 
manitarianLsm.  we  must  acknowledge 
our  responsibilities  to  our  own  j^eople  at 
least  as  much  as  to  those  uf  Asia  and 
Africa.  In  fact,  I  have  said— and  I  de- 
clare with  renewed  emphasis — it  is  my 
opinion  that  for  even,'  dollar  we  make 
available  for  assistance  abroad  we  have  a 
double  obligation  to  our  fellow  cituens  m 
the  United  States. 

But.  Mr  President,  the  most  recent 
contribution  of  the  administration  in 
this  field  of  domestic  distress  has  been 
another  press  release  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  It  came  to  my  at- 
tention in  the  Charleston  <  W  Va  >  Ga- 
zette a  few  days  ago. 

That  newspaper  publLshed  an  article 
under  a  Washington  dateline  stating 
that  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Philip  A.  Ray  recently  declared  that  the 
Federal  Government  already  has  more 
than  40  programs  'which  can  be  of  direct 
help  to  communities  where  pockets  of 
unemployment  exist  despite  the  general 
national  prosperity." 

PTTBLIC     RELATIONS     OH     PUBLIC     RKSPONSTBILrTTT 

The  obvious  implication  to  be  drawn 
from  the  Under  Secretary's  press  release 
and  the  President's  letter  in  reply  to  the 
inquiry  made  by  our  colleague  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cooper]  Is  that  the  admin- 
istration is  doing  all  it  intends  to  do,  and, 
further,  that  what  Is  being  done  is  quite 
sufficient.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
product  of  a  sen.se  of  public  relations  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  rather 
than  a  facing  up  to  public  responsibility. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it  in  my  mind, 
our  first  obligation  is  to  assure  every  man 
the  opportunity  to  maintain  his  own 
respect  as  an  individual.  This  means, 
before  all  else,  the  opportunity  to  use  his 
strength  and  skill  and  intelligence  in 
some  form  of  constructive  work  and 
thereby  enable  him  to  assume  his  right- 
ful role  as  a  free  m.m  and  a  provider  for 
his  family.  No  one  can  Kate  the  dread- 
ful cost  in  human  terms  and  in  the 
erosion  of  morale  which  is  brought  on  by 
enforced  idleness. 

We  have  ample  statistics  on  the  loss 
in  gross  national  product  due  to  chronic 
unemployment  and  the  recent  recession. 
And  I  might  add  in  pa.ssing  that  the  total 
cost  of  S.  722  would  be  a  mere  pittance 
as  compared  with  the  cost  of  the  reces- 
sion of  1958.  But  who  can  gage  the  psy- 
chological cost  of  thousands  of  skilled 
men  forced  into  idleness  by  technoloKical 
changes?  Who  can  gage  the  cost  in  self- 
respect  and  the  dislocation  of  family  Ufe 
when  men  must  desert  their  families  .so 
that  the  wives  may  claim  nonsupport 
and  thereby  qualify  for  public  assist- 
ance?    Yet,  these  conditions  exist  even 
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now  as  w'l?  begin  to  bask  in  the  plow  of 
the  apprc aching  "fabulous  sixties" — as 
the  coming  decade  has  been  labeled  by 
some  persons. 

With  all  of  the  good  will  and  optimism 
for  peace  jind  prosperity  being  generated 
by  the  adn.inistration  and  party  m  power 
these  dayii,  I  hope  It  will  not  be  con- 
sidered unoatriotic  if  one  must  occasion- 
ally take  the  Senate  floor  to  ask  that 
there  be  a  sterner  look  at  the  inventory 
of  our  naiional  needs.  At  the  present 
time  I  refer  only  to  this  one — the  area 
redevelopment  bill — though  there  are 
many  others  which  the  86th  Congress 
must  face  in  the  coming  months. 

But  the  need  for  this  measure — S. 
722 — is  immediate  and  pressing.  The 
hearings  hive  been  held  and  the  testi- 
mony has  been  given  before  committees 
In  both  Hou;;es  of  the  Congress.  The  bill 
has  been  reported  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency.  The  evi- 
dence is  set  down — not  only  in  the 
written  record,  but  more  grimly — in  the 
darkened  eyes  of  men  who  find  no  work 
for  willing  hands  and  in  the  pinched  and 
tightened  faces  of  their  wives  and  hungry 
children. 

Therefore.  I  ask  again  in  this  petition, 
principally  in  the  role  of  an  individual 
citizen  addressing  the  Rules  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Members  of  'hat  body: 

"Will  you.  Jientlemcn  and  ladies,  place 
S.  722  on  the  calendar  of  the  House  and 
seek  its  passage  so  that  it  may  be  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  h  s  signature  at  the  earliest 
possible  timt  ?" 

Mr  DOUCILAS  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  irom  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  .llinois. 

Mr  EXDUCLAS.  I  wish  to  thank  tlie 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  IMr.  Ran- 
dolph 1  for  t  lis  very  truthful  and  frank 
statement  of  a  great  national  need. 
With  profits  increasing,  there  is  a  tend- 
ency for  thr  financial  writers  to  think 
that  everyth.ng  is  going  well.  However, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  re- 
minded us  t.iat  the  so-called  distressed 
areas  of  the  country  are  still  in  a  very 
sad  plight.  What  the  Senator  says  about 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  could  in  large 
part  be  duplicated  about  my  State  of 
Illinois. 

The  truth  is  that  the  textile  industry 
of  the  Nonh.  the  coal-mining  industrj-, 
and  the  cutover  areas  have  suffered  from 
high  unempoyment  for  a  long  period  of 
years.  TTii.s  is  unemployment  which 
continues  at  a  high  level,  even  when  the 
rest  of  the  country  seems  to  be  pros- 
perous. 

It  is  very  rasy  to  forget  these  men  and 
to  forget  this  problem.  It  is  easy  to  say, 
when  we  have  a  business  depression  or 
an  acute  recession,  "This  is  not  the  time 
to  act.  because  we  will  not  bring  relief 
rapidly  enough."  Then,  when  conditions 
improve,  pecple  tend  to  forget  and  to  say 
that  relief  is  not  needed. 

The  Sena  or  from  West  Virginia  has 
put  us  all  SI  his  debt  by  raising  this 
issue.  While  we  in  the  Senate  do  not 
ordinarily  1  ke  to  offer  advice  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virgima  was  a  very  distin- 


guished Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  many  years  and  is.  in  a 
sense,  an  alumnus  of  that  body,  so  it  is 
quite  proper  for  him  to  urge  that  the 
Rules  Committee  report  the  bill  favor- 
ably The  bill  was  reported  to  the  Rules 
Commutee  by  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  of  the  House,  and  we 
are  confident  the  bill  would  be  pa.ssed  by 
the  Hou.se  were  it  to  receive  a  rule. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  again  for  what  he  has  done.  I 
think  the  Senator  has  helped  to  move 
the  cause  forward  very  appreciably 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  1  thank  my  friend 
and  crusading  colleague. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Kentucky,  who 
cosponsored  the  area  redevelopment  bill 
and  has  worked  to  provide  assistance 
for  distressed  areas. 

Mr.  COOPER.  First.  I  want  to  thank 
the  Senator  fom  West  Virginia  for  send- 
ing me  a  message  today  saying  he  was 
going  to  speak  upon  this  subject.  The 
Senator  also  told  me  he  might  comment 
on  an  exchange  of  letters  I  had  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  may 
say  that  I  got  out  ol  bed  to  come  here. 
for  I  have  a  touch  of  the  flu.  I  missed 
the  part  of  the  Senator's  speech  in  which 
he  may  have  referred  to  the  correspond- 
ence. I  am  unaware  oi  what  he  said 
about  it. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  spoke  in  a  vei-y 
complimentary  and  sincere  manner 
about  the  senior  Senators  concern  for 
aid  to  the  depressed  areas  of  our  country, 
including  Kentucky. 

Mr,  COOPER.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  Senator  said  about  the  President  s 
response. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  indicated  it  was 
inadequate 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
pay  my  tribute  to  both  Senators  from 
West  Virginia  aiid  to  my  good  friend 
the  senior  Senator  from  IlUnois  IMr. 
Douglas]  for  all  the  efforts  they  have 
made  to  render  assistance  to  the  de- 
pressed areas.  I  joined  with  them  I 
was  a  cosponsor  of  the  area  redevelop- 
ment bill  which  passed  the  Senate,  and 
which  is  now  pending  in  the  House.  I, 
too.  hope  the  House  will  take  action  on 
that  bill.  We  have  worked  together  al.so 
on  such  matters  as  the  problem  of  .se- 
curing a  better  variety  of  food  for  people 
\\ho  are  now  attempting  to  live  on  sur- 
pliis  foods  distributed  from  Government 
stocks.  We  have  worked  together  on 
problems  affecting  the  coal  industry. 
With  respect  to  such  objectives.  I  know 
that  we  have  been  in  harmony. 

Not  long  ago  I  did  writ^  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  not  directly  upon 
the  subject  of  the  area  redevelopment 
bill,  but  in  an  effort  to  develop  another 
approach.  I  should  like  to  comment 
briefly  on  that  subject.  My  purpose  in 
writine  the  President  was  to  find  out 
what  the  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  doing  today,  under  existing 
programs,  to  meet  the  problems  of  the 
depressed  areas. 

I  think  it  is  a  true  statement  that  the 
greatest  influence  on  the  prosperity  of 
the  depressed  areas  is  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  United  States.     That  is  a 


simple  and  true  statement.  We  are 
fortunate  that  there  is  a  high  level  of 
prosperity  in  the  country  today,  which 
has  reached  most  sections.  Neverthe- 
less, despite  this  high  level  of  prosperity 
and  growth,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  in 
certain  areas  there  is  unemployment. 
There  are  people  in  great  need.  There 
are  people  who  are  hungr>'. 

My  own  position  has  been  that  that 
curious  contradiction  make.<;  it  more  im- 
perative that  tho.^e  sections  which  are 
prosperous,  those  people  who  are  pros- 
perous, and  the  country — which  as  a 
whole  is  prosperous — ought  to  feel  a 
greater  sense  of  obligation  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  areas  which  are  not  pros- 
I>erous.  and  for  the  people  who  have 
fallen  in  the  ditch 

Mr  RANDOIPH.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  permit  me  to  interrupt,  if  I 
may  do  so  without  breaking  the  conti- 
nuity of  his  remarks']' 

Mr  COOPER     Certainly. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  believe  that  what 
the  Senator  is  saying  is  important.  I  say 
it  in  another  way.  When  an  erosion 
takes  place  within  any  area  or  within 
any  state,  that  erosion  certainly  has  in 
impact  on  the  contiguous  areas,  and  thus 
it  spreads.  So,  to  have  a  condition  which 
is  unhealthy  in  any  section  of  our  coun- 
try— and  it  is  widespread  in  some 
areas — means  an  effect  which  is  damag- 
ing on  the  economy  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

Mr.  COOPER  I  thank  ti.e  Senator. 
The  Senator  and  I  have  been  serving  on 
the  committee  which  was  established  at 
the  clo.se  of  the  last  Congress,  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Unemployment  Prob- 
lems. I  Old  not  attend  all  the  hearings. 
But  m  one  hearing  which  I  attended,  in 
the  eastern  section  of  Kentucky,  I  found 
that  there  were  people  m  as  aire  neec  as 
during  the  great  depression.  I  know 
something  about  that,  beca'ose  in  the 
years  from  1930  to  1938,  3  or  4  years  after 
my  return  from  college.  I  sei-ved  as 
county  judge  in  a  county  where  I  heard 
every  day  the  pleas  of  people  out  of  work 
and  in  need.  I  have  never  forgotten  that 
experience.  My  votes  in  the  Senate  on 
many  occasions  have  been  influenced  by 
the  "facts  and  conditions  I  observed  at 
that  time. 

I  now  turn  to  my  correspondence  with 
the  President.  The  area  redevelopment 
bill,  which  I  cosponsored  together  with 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  and 
which  I  supported  in  the  Senate  and  still 
suppon,  nevertheless  has  not  passed.  I 
do  not  wish  to  make  a  political  statement, 
but  so  long  as  the  President  has  been 
brought  into  the  discussion,  let  me  say 
that  it  is  a  fact  that  this  Congress  is 
largely  under  the  control  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  and  this  bill  has  not  passed 
the  Congress.  I  will  admit  that  even  if 
it  does  pass,  there  may  be  grave  doubt 
that  It  will  become  law.  So  I  tried  to  ap- 
proach this  problem  from  a  different 
angle. 

I  suggested  to  the  President,  in  my  re- 
cent exchange  of  corre.'^pondence  and  in 
the  talk  I  had  with  him  yesterday,  that 
l>erhaps  a  different  approach  might  be 
taken — one  within  the  powers  and  com- 
petence of  the  executive  department. 
And  I  may  say  that  I  expect  to  continue 
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my  talks  with  members  of  his  staff,  and 
then  again  with  the  President.  I  sug- 
gested to  the  President  the  creation  of 
what  I  call  a  "task  force,"  chiefly  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  a  "study  committee."  I 
suggested  that  such  a  task  force  be  es- 
tablished by  the  President,  that  a  man  of 
great  stature  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  task  force,  and  that  the  task  force 
be  made  up  of  members  from  various  de- 
partments and  agencies  which  now  have 
programs  which  could  be  increased,  en- 
larged, and  made  to  work  more  effec- 
tively in  the  depressed  areas,  both  for 
emergency  purposes  and  for  the  long 
range  development  of  these  areas. 

Let  me  give  a  few  examples:  I  sug- 
gested that  the  Department  of  Labor 
could  be  directed  to  increase  the  number 
of  its  employment  offices,  and  to  staff 
them  more  adequately.  I  suggested  that 
a  determined  effort  be  made  to  find  out 
which  people  in  these  areas  are  employ- 
able, which  people  have  skills  that  would 
enable  them  to  obtain  emploj-ment  now 
if  they  were  at  places  having  employ- 
ment to  offer.  I  suggested  that  funds  be 
made  available — and  I  do  not  believe  a 
large  amount  of  funds  would  be  required 
or  that  new  appropriations  would  have 
to  be  made — to  transport  these  people  to 
places  where  there  is  a  prospect  of  em- 
ployment, to  see  if  they  can  be  employed; 
I  also  suggested  the  use  of  emergency 
funds,  if  necessary,  to  help  transport 
their  household  goods  and  their  families 
when  jobs  were  found. 

I  made  a  second  emergency  proposal. 
This  proposal  may  seem  small  at  a  time 
when  everyone  is  talking  about  big 
things,  but  sometimes  it  is  a  small  thing 
that  can  give  Immediate  help.  I  sug- 
gested that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture do  what  was  done  in  depression 
days,  that  Is,  Inaugurate  a  garden  pro- 
gram for  the  depressed  areas,  so  that  the 
people  could  raise  enough  garden  stuff 
as  we  call  It,  for  their  use  during  the 
summer  and  fall,  and  for  canning. 
Many  people  In  these  areas  are  now 
living  on  a  few  Items  of  surplus  food 
Certainly  gardens  would  Increase  the 
variety  of  foods  available  to  them. 
Those  are  emergency  measures. 

I  believe  that  even  if  Congress  does 
pass  the  area  redevelopment  bill,  the 
chief  purpose  of  which  is  to  induce  indus- 
try to  come  into  those  areas,  and  even 
if  the  bill  is  signed  by  the  President  it 
is  not  certam  that  industry  w::i  go  into 
these  areas.  After  all,  private  industry 
makes  Its  choices  largely  on  the  prospect 
of  profit.  It  may  be  that  even  if  the  bill 
is  enacted  into  law,  private  industry 
might  say,  "Well,  we  would  rather  go 
into  an  area  where  profits  are  more  cer- 
tain." 

So  for  the  long  run.  I  believe  it  Is 
necessary  to  work  for  the  fullest  devel- 
opment of  the  existinpr  natural  resources 
of  these  area-s.  thereby  building  up  the 
basic  indu-trial  requirements  which  in 
time  will  attract  more  indu.stry  to  the.se 
retjions  which  are  now  underdeveloped!. 
Therefore,  I  thought  another  function  of 
the  task  force  would  be  to  take  effective 
steps  for  basic  development  of  the  areas. 
I  will  mention  a  few  examples  of  the 
steps  that  could  be  taken. 


First,  as  I  go  Into  my  own  region  of 
eastern  Kentucky — and  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  finds  the  same  thing  true  In 
West  Virginia — I  sometimes  have  the 
feeling  that  others  may  consider  it  an 
effort  to  go  up  those  windin^',  narrow 
roads.  It  is  not  really  an  effort  for  me. 
because  I  have  been  up  them  so  often. 
However,  I  thirJc  that  for  a  stran^'cr  to 
go  over  the.se  narrow  roads  mi.^ht  be  a 
considfriable  effort  for  him.  I  believe 
the  Bui-eau  of  Public  Roads,  m  conjunc- 
tion w.uh  State  hitihway  departments, 
could  3,0  into  eastern  Kentucky  and 
West  Virgirua  and  Pennsylvania  and 
Tennessee  and  other  areas,  and  lay  out 
at  least  one  great  hii:iiway  providing' 
access  to  and  ei^'ress  from  markets,  and 
that  they  could  be?in  now  to  locate  that 
road  and  set  up  a  time  schedule  to  build 
it. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  we  have  a  pro- 
gram fsr  airport  construction.  Priori- 
ties are  set  up  for  the  airports  in  our 
States.  Perhaps  the  several  agencies 
dealing  with  airport.s.  in  conjunction 
with  State  airport  agencies,  could  say 
that  we  ought  to  put  an  airport  in  at 
least  one  or  two  of  these  areas,  so  that 
the  people  could  get  in  and  '^'et  out.  and 
as  a  furtlier  inducement  for  indijstry  to 
locate  there. 

Third,  and  very  Important,  nearly 
every  one  of  the.'^e  .sections  needs  water 
resource  development.  It  would  be  only 
ri::?ht,  in  connection  with  one  of  the  bills 
the  Conirre.ss  passes  each  year  for  the 
developm-^nt  of  water  rp.sourres.  that  a 
-ystem  of  priorities  be  included  so  that 
the  Corp?  of  Army  Engineers  could  say 
that  at  I'^ast  one  croat  project  should  be 
undertaken  In  each  of  these  aren,s — In 
order  to  provide  the  water  needed  by  in- 
dustry ard  the  necessary-  flood  control 
protection. 

I  win  (r.ve  a  fourth  example  Ea.stern 
Kentucky  l.i  largely  dependent  upon 
mining,  as  the  Senator's  State  of  We.'?! 
Virginia  l.-',  partly  because  Its  great  agri- 
cultural possibilities  have  remained  un- 
tapped. The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
under  the  leadership  of  a  task  force  with 
the  approval  and  the  sympathy  of  the 
President,  could  increase  its  program  of 
agricultural  development  for  these  coun- 
ties. It  could  locate  one  of  its  rural  de- 
velopment projects  in  each  of  these 
counties,  and  could  also  expand  its  for- 
estr\-  pro^ram.s. 

These  are  examples  of  the  steps  I  had 
in  mind,  in  asking  that  the  great  agencies 
of  the  Government  be  directed  to  make 
existing  programs  more  effective  in  these 
areas,  in  asking  that  the  powers  of  the 
Government  be  directed  toward  giving 
immediate  emergency  help  In  the  ways 
I  have  outlined,  and  in  asking  that  for 
the  long  run  a  program  be  begun  toward 
the  basic  development  of  what  I  call  the 
underdeveloped  regions  of  the  United 
States. 

I  have  served  7  years  in  the  Senate— 
with  some  Intervals — but  I  have  stood  in 
favor  of  e\ery  issue  connected  with  for- 
e;3n  aid.  I  have  stood  for  it  against 
thousands  of  letters  in  opposition  to  for- 
eign aid  wliich  have  come  to  me  from  my 
own  State  I  believe  I  can  say  I  have 
stood  for  foreign   aid  as  faithfully   as 


ani'one  in  the  Senate.  However,  if  there 
are  underdeveloped  areas  in  the  world, 
there  are  also  underdeveloped  areas  la 
the  United  States.  There  is  an  under- 
developed area  in  eastern  Kentucky. 
There  Ls  an  underdeveloped  area  in  West 
Virginia.  There  is  an  underdeveloped 
area  in  Pennsylvania.  I  am  sure  there 
are  underdeveloped  areas  in  other  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

I  should  like  to  see  our  Government 
begin  a  purposeful  program  to  develop 
the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  United 
States. 

So  I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  West 
Virginia  that  my  correspondence  with 
the  President,  my  meeting  with  him 
yesterday,  and  the  talks  which  I  expect 
to  continue  to  have  with  him.  with  his 
staff  and  with  the  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment, are  directed  toward  setting  up  a 
task  force — with  a  competent,  outstand- 
ing director — to  develop  existing  pro- 
grams, to  give  all  the  emergency  aid  that 
can  be  given,  and  then  to  start  the  basic 
development  of  these  underdeveloped 
areas. 

The  President  has  shown  great  sym- 
r>athy  toward  those  problems,  and  I  am 
sure  that  he  will  continue  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
further  morning  business  under  the  3- 
minute  hmitation? 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virgima  are  In  basic  agreement.  I  be- 
lieve that  timidity  and  delay  in  facing 
this  problem  will  no  longer  suffice.  P^ill- 
time  requirements  in  this  mstance  can- 
not be  met  with  part-time  attention.  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  will 
aeree  with  me  that  we  need  a  determined 
attack  on  this  problem.  Such  action  la 
long  overdue. 


A  13-POINT  PROGRAM  FOR 
AGRICULTURE 
Mr  WILEY  Mr  President,  today  In 
the  United  States  we  face  a  stranKC 
paradox.  Generally,  the  United  States 
Is  experif^ncing  new  records  of  expansion 
and  progress.  Unfortunately,  all  seg- 
ments of  the  economy  are  not  sharing 
proportionately  in  this  growth  and 
prosperity 

The  Nation's  farmers,  for  example,  de- 
spite record  production  of  farm  com- 
modities, And  that  their  income  has  been 
decreasing  in  terms  of  real  value. 

As  yet.  there  has  been  no  panacea-type 
solution.  In  the  days  ahead,  however. 
Congress  will  face  decisions  on  a  number 
of  programs  which,  though  they  may  not 
be  a  cure-all,  will  help  ease  some  of  the 
economic  problems  for  the  farmer. 

Recently,  I  outlined  some  of  the  major 
programs  which,  if  carried  forward, 
would  contribute  to  resolving  some  of  the 
problems  in  agriculture.  Flecognizably, 
not  one  of  these  provides  the  overall  so- 
lution. Nevertheless,  the  recommenda- 
tions. If  adopted,  I  believe  would  make  a 
substantial  contribution  to  brightening 
the  economic  outlook  of  our  farmers  for 
the  future. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
these  pomts  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  obiection.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  pnnt<»d  m  the 
Record,  as  fellows 

State*: EN T  by  Sknatob  Wilet 

The  outloolc  for  farm  Income — down  In 
1950— regret Ubly  Is  not  t>oo  bright  fur  1960 
The  Nation  c  innt)t  afford  a  serl(>u>>  recessi  >n 
in  agrlcuRurf — historically  the  birthplace  of 
depressions — ind  must  take  stejae  to  prevent 
6Uch  an  econ  imlc  ca*.,i.8triiphp 

The  purp<^is?  Is  to  provide  a  healthier  farm 
eoonomy  which  wuuld  benefit  the  whole 
Nation. 

UnfortunatiMy.  the  biblical  saying  that 
"there  Is  noCilng  new  liiider  the  sun"  ap- 
pears to  be  e6p>eclaUy  true  when  It  oomes  to 
finding  new  idea*  for  an  over-all  solution  to 
the  ct>mplex  [  roblems  in  agriculture. 

However.  th<'re  are  a  r.umber  of  meritorious 
programs,  now  under  way.  which  If  Improved 
and  expanded  c*n  help  to  brighten  the  out- 
look In  agricu  ture. 

These  Include  the  following: 

I.  Expanding  research  to  find  new  ways 
and  means  fo'-  ulillzli  g  farm  pn>di;cts  For 
example.  I  iia'  e  reoomniended  the  establish- 
ment of  a  dairy  research  laboratory  at  Madi- 
son. Wis — to  ind  ix-tter  ways  of  processing, 
distributing.  iJid  utilizing  dairy  and  other 
f;irm  products,  as  well  as  finding  new 
znarltet« 

a.  tetabllah  a  Country  Life  O^mmlasion,  as 
proposed  In  ih?  Wiley  bill  S  265.  to  make  a 
long  range  evaluation  of  the  changing  social, 
e<xjnomlc,  and  technologlcAl  revolution  In 
agriculture.  t<>j ether  with  recommendations 
to  enable  the  farmer  to  adjust  to  the 
changes 

3.  Further  eiimnslon  and  utilization  of 
the  rural  development  pro-am  to  assist 
farmers  In  ci  rt.nicaliy  low-income  areas 
attain  a  higher  standard  of  living. 

4  Strengther  the  REA  and  other  coops  to 
better  serve  the    American  farmer 

5  Improve  the  Federal  m!ik  marketing 
order  system  t-)  better  reflect  c^)8t  of  milk 
production  and  provide  more  equitable  price 
to  the  dairyman — partl.ularly  In  Wisconsin 
and  elsewhere  In  the  Midwewt 

a  Expand  th"  opjiortunities  for  rural  edu- 
cation—includi  ig  beit.er  library  services  ex- 
tension service's  fmm  local  unlveriilMes. 
availability  of  informatlcn  piibllcati  >ni«  and 
geneml'.y  providing  the  farmer  w:t-h  more 
sources  c>f  dau.  for  lmpn->v!ng  farm  opera- 
tloris 

7.  Carry  forwsrd  and  expand  as  necessary 
the  special  school  milk  and  schr^^l  lunch 
programs — serv  ng  constructively  t.o  provide 
an  outlet  for  lurpius  farm  commodities  as 
well  as  to  Impnve  the  health  of  the  boys 
and  girls  of  America 

8  Combat  cr -;),  forest,  and  livestock  dis- 
eases to  reduce  losses  to  farmers. 

9.  Carry  on  alert  programs  to  asptire 
healthful  milk,  meat  and  other  farm  pnxl- 
ucts  for  consumers  through  proper  utlUza- 
Uon  of  moderiL  chemicals,  antibiotics,  and 
other  such  pro-Jucts  used  for  animal  health 
and  crop  protecthm 

10.  Oarrylng  forward  the  conservation  re- 
serve of  the  soil  bank  for  taking  cropland 
out  of  production — aimed  particularly  t-o- 
ward  reducing  -.he  highest  stockpiles  of  sur- 
pluses— wheat  imd  corn. 

II.  Providing  the  Nation's  farmers  with 
better  marketlr  g  liLformaUon  on  the  supply- 
demand  balam*  for  milk  and  othrr  com- 
modities on  a  long  range  basis  The  purpose 
would  be  to  permit  farmers — insofar  as 
Poealble — to  assume  a  larger  responsibility 
In  voluntarily  regulating  pr.xluction  and 
thus  work  toward  supply -demand  In  the 
marketplace. 

12  Aasiire  a  price  support  level  that  will 
not  only  be  of  real  help  to  farmers  but  al.«o 
work  more  eff>>ctlvely  to  create  a  supply- 
demand  balance  of  farm  commodities. 


13  Establish  a  more  effective  national  fcxxl 
policy— to  provide  for  better  utilization  of 
surplus  farm  commodities  to  feed  hungry 
people  at  home,  as  well  as  to  6upFK>rt  our 
national  pollclee  atar(->ad — In  a  humanitarian 
a*  well  as  a  strategic  way  The  idea  Is  to 
turn  our  fcK,<l  rt-sources  into  &s6et6  Instead 
of  UabUltle*. 

Today,  In  agriculture,  we  face  a  strange 
paradox.  Although  there  are  mountains  of 
surplus,  there  still  exist  peoj^le  in  the  United 
St-ates  and  other  lands  who  find  It  necessary 
to  exist  on  inadequate — and  purticvilar:y  In 
Bome  lees  developed  countries,  starvation — 
dirts. 

Fundamentally,  then,  one  of  our  mi\.^or 
problems — reflected  in  surpluses — is  the  lack 
of  new  ways  and  meens  for  utilizing  these 
products  and  the  need  for  better  distribu- 
tion channels. 

Congress.  I  believe,  mtist  take  a  new  look 
at  the  whole  situation  We  recrignize,  of 
course,  that  "'economic  ills"  cannot  be  cured 
with  legislative  remedies.  Instead,  the  s<')lu- 
tlon  must  be  based  on  scund.  economic 
principles.  Until  a  solution  is  forthcoming, 
however,  the  Nation  must  be  alert  to  prevent 
a  depression  in  agriculture — the  source  of 
our  vital  resoiirce:  food.  TTils.  I  believe.  Is 
in  the  best  Interests,  not  only  ol  the  farmer, 
but  of  the  whole  economv. 


OPERATION    OF    RAIL     COMMUTER 
LINES  BY  cm  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day's and  todays  newspapers  carried  on 
their  front  pages  the  dramatic  storj-  of  a 
new  development  in  mass  transportation 
in  one  of  our  great  cities,  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa 

The  headline  m  yeste-rday's  Philadel- 
phia Evening  Bulletin  reads  'Railroads 
Agree  to  City  s  Plan  To  Operate  Com- 
muter Lines." 

A  headline  on  the  front  page  of  this 
morning  s  New  York  Tune.s  reads  'Phila- 
delphia To  Subsidize  Railroads  To  Help 
Service." 

The  headline  In  this  morning's  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  reads  "Two  Railroads 
Adopt  City  s  Commuter  Lines  Plan." 

Mr  President,  I  a&k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  three  newspaper  articles 
may  be  printed  m  full  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exiubius  1.  2.  and  3  » 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President,  I  hope 
that  all  Senators  will  be  interested  m 
this  development  We  have  known  for  a 
long  time  of  the  overall  problems  of  our 
railroads  But  those  problems  are  in- 
terusifled  when  it  comes  to  considering 
their  commutation  services  in  and 
around  the  great  metropolitan  areas  and 
urban  communities. 

Back  in  1954,  when  I  still  had  the 
honor  to  be  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia, 
an  urban  traffic  and  transportation 
commission  was  formed  of  eminent  busi- 
nessmen, including  those  who  head  our 
two  great  railroads,  the  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Reading  Railroad;  the  head 
of  the  Philadelphia  Ttansportation  Co.; 
and  many  others  interested  in  trans- 
portation and  traCBc  problems  around 
our  cities.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mi.ssion  was  Mr.  Clifford  E.  Frlshmuth, 
then  the  president  of  the  Supplee-Wills 


Milk  Co.,  which  sends  its  milk  trucks 
around  the  city  everj-  day  in  the  year. 

This  eminent  group  made  a  complete 
report  shortly  before  my  term  as  mayor 
expired,  It  was  comprehensive;  it  was 
imaginative;  it  was  most  helpful. 

My  successor.  Mayor  Richardson  Dil- 
worth,  has  taken  tliat  report  and  made 
an  actuality  of  what  was  then  really  a 
planners  dream.  A  year  and  a  half  ago, 
with  tlie  cooperation  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  and  the  Reading  Railroad, 
Operation  Northwest  was  started.  Un- 
der that  operation,  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia subsidized  suburban  rail  traflSc 
to  a  substantial  extent,  amounting  to 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollEirs. 
As  a  result  of  that  subsidy,  the  railroads 
dropped  their  rates,  so  that  one  could 
ride  into  the  city  from  any  place  in  the 
outlying  areas  for  30  cents.  Parking 
facilities  were  made  available  at  the  sta- 
tions of  the  railroads,  so  that  commuters 
from  outlying  districts  could  leave  their 
cars  and  travel  into  the  city  by  train. 

A  system  of  relatively  low -cost  trans- 
fers— in  some  cases,  free  transfers — was 
arranged  with  the  Philadelphia  Trans- 
portation Co..  which  operates  the  buses 
and  streetcars 

Commuter  traffic  on  the  railroads  rose 
by  more  than  20  percent  in  less  than  6 
months. 

Last  year  a  similar  operation,  called 
Oijeralion  Northeast,  was  instituted,  with 
similar  satisfactory  results. 

These  pilot  projects  having  succeeded, 
we  now  learn  of  the  dramatic  agreements 
to  which  I  have  referred,  under  which 
long-range  plans  to  implement  the  busi- 
ness of  getting  people  back  on  the  rails 
at  low.  subsidized  prices,  and  getting 
them  to  leave  their  cars  in  the  suburbs 
so  as  to  speed  up  traffic  on  the  city 
streets,  has  come  to  fruition. 

The  major  credit  for  these  agreementa 
must  go  to  Philadelphia's  dynamic 
Mayor  Richardson  Dilworth;  but  a  due 
measure  of  credit  also  must  go  to  those 
wise  and  farseelng  businessmen,  James 
M.  Symcs,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  and  Joseph  E.  Fisher,  president 
of  the  Reading  Railroad.  £us  well  as  to 
Douglas  Pratt,  president  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Transportation  Co  ,  and  many  other 
businessmen,  and  to  all  the  labor  leaders 
associated  with  the  unions  which  operate 
the  trains  and  trolleys  and  buses. 

A  nonprofit  corporation  is  to  be 
formed.  It  will  be  subsidized  in  part  by 
the  city.  The  railroads  will  turn  over 
their  suburban  line  oi>erations  to  this 
corporation,  so  that  the  commuter  trains 
can  be  operated  at  low  cost  and  without 
profit,  to  bring  people  into  the  city,  as 
I  have  indicated. 

If  this  scheme  is  to  be  successful,  it 
will  require  Federal  assistance  to  this 
nonprofit  corporation,  so  as  to  enable 
it  to  acquire,  at  low  cost  and  at  low 
interest  rates,  the  modem  streamlined, 
air  conditioned,  lightweight  equipment 
which  is  necessary  to  induce  travelers  to 
move  in  ever  greater  numbers  out  of 
their  automobiles  and  back  onto  mass 
transportation  facilities. 

Mayor  Dilworth  will  be  in  Washing- 
ton early  next  month  with  a  delegation 
from  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
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railroads.  He  will  be  talking  to  many 
of  my  colleagues.  I  hope  they  will  give 
opemninded  and  considerate  attention 
to  his  plea,  because  I  myself  am  confi- 
dent that  this  type  of  operation  can  be 
for  the  benefit  not  only  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  but  also  for  the  entire  sur- 
rounding metropolitan  area,  which  In- 
cludes five  additional  Pennsylvania 
coimties  and  three  New  Jersey  counties. 
I  believe  that  this  plan  may  well  be 
one  of  the  land  marks  in  the  break- 
through which  will  help  to  solve  our 
overall  trafiBc  and  transportation  prob- 
lems in  the  great  metropolitan  areas  of 
our  Nation,  problems  which,  unfortu- 
nately, have  become  so  acute  that  they 
are  strangling  our  cities  and  destroying 
the  growth  of  our  economy. 

EXHIBrT    1 

fProm  the  Bvenlng  Bulletin,  Jan    20,   ISfloi 
Railhoads  Acrez  to  Cmr's  Pla"j  To  Op^r'tx 

COMMUTiai  Ll?fES BCKGEK  WiLL  SCUt  CHAK- 

TK»  Tomorrow 

(By  Robert  J.  Elsler) 

The  Pennsylvania  and  Read'.r.g  Railroads 
have  agreed  to  the  city's  plan  for  a  nor.rrot^.t 
corporation  to  operate  commuter  lines  in 
Philadelphia,  It  was  announced  today 

The  announcement  was  msde  Jointly  by 
Mayor  DUworth,  James  M.  Syrnes,  cnainnan 
oX  the  board  of  the  Pennsylvania  Raliroad. 
and  Joseph  A.  Fisher.  Reading  president. 

Last  week,  the  Railway  Labor  Executives 
Association,  representing  C3  oo'^r''.*^-'  - 
unions,  endorsed  the  proposal  and  aereed  tu 
become  a  charter  member  of  the  corporation. 

Dll  worth  proposed  the  corpora- ion  la  =  t 
July.  Negotiations  have  been  going  on  ever 
since. 

BEEGrS    TO    BK    COCNyEL 

Today's  announcement  said  that  City  So- 
licitor Uavid  Berger.  who  wUi  serve  iS  c\.u...  tl 
for  the  corporation,  will  go  Into  conm.- ii 
pleas  court  tomorrow  to  seek  a  charter  for 
the  corpwratlon. 

It  will  be  known  &b  the  Passeneer  Service 
Improvement  Corporation  of  Philadelphia, 
said  to  be  the  flrst  such  corporauon  of  lu 
kind  In  the  country. 

As  of  now  the  plan  wotild  apply  only  to 
lines  er.tlrcly  within  the  city.  Dilwcrth  .-:.:;J 
he  hopes  that  the  suburban  povernmenta 
will  Join   so  the  plan  can   be  exrjiinded 

Berger  said  the  plan  Is  for  the  corpora- 
tion to: 

Immediately  take  over  the  e.xlstlng  contract 
between  the  city  and  the  Readin*;  Railroad 
for  Operation  Northeast  between  Reading 
Terminal  and  Fox  Chase. 

NORTHWEST    CON-TRACT 

Negotiate  a  new  contract  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Reading  Railroads  for  Oper- 
ation Northwest  which  covers  the  Chestnut 
Hill   lines   of   both   railroads. 

Attempt  to  ne<jotiate  an  aTreement  with 
the  Pennsylvania  for  a  low-fare  commuter 
proeram  on  the  Trenton  local  line  between 
Suijurban   Station  and   Torresdale 

Attempt  to  negotiate  similar  aereements 
wi-h  the  Reading  on  lla  Norristown  br:%nch 
between  Roadinj?  Terminal  and  the  ihaw- 
nu-nt  station  Just  beyond  Man.^yunk,  ani 
with  the  Pennsy  for  Its  commuter  trains  to 
Manayunk. 

CITY    SXTSSruiES 

City  stih-'ldles  p.iid  under  the  existing 
a^oemi^n^s  have  rnnbled  b'~*h  r--'',r-Kl3  *o 
reduce  fares  and  provide  extra  service  on 
Operation  Northetist  and  Or-eratlon  N->rth- 
we-.t. 

The  agreement  for  Operation  Northe&.st 
expires  in  May.  and  the  r-irrent  extended 
agreement  for  OperaUon  Northwest  expuea 
at  t:;e  e;.d  of  F-.bruary. 


Getting  around  to  the  financial  aspect-s. 
Berger  Bald  the  prop<.T8ed  new  1-year  agree- 
ment for  Operation  Northwest  will  guoTitiitee 
the  ralijoads  a  minimum  Incume  of  H,- 
400,000  and  a  maxUnum  of  $1,525,000. 

THRKE     IltrNTmiTD     aVD    TW^KNTT  -  n  V"E    THOU3A>rD 
I>oi.:  ARS    ALREADY    PAU) 

He  sad  that  the  cily.  if  nece.ssary.  will  pay 
a  subsidy  not  to  exceed  1325.000,  the  s^m.e 
amount  paid  by  the  city  Ln  1J50  luider  the 
present  agreement. 

Berger  said  that  IT  the  revenue  should  ex- 
ceed tht.'  maximum  figure,  the  money  will  be 
pi.-iced  -n  a  reserve  fund  by  the  corporation 
and  used  f  jr  pr'ju.-ting  new  biosmess  on  the 
two  lin-is. 

Berber  said  that  the  agreement  f  ,r  Opera- 
tion N:.rtheast  will  remain  un-  r...-.t'id.  It 
pr-jvide-i  f'jr  the  payment  of  $lu5,uuo  to  the 
Reauin.;  for  a  ,i3-wetk  period. 

He  also  noted  that  all  the  agreement.^  are 
subject  to  approval  of  city  ccui.ci.  and  liio 
council  must  appropriate  the  funds  t.  the 
corporation  for  payment  to  the  riiix.^a-^s. 

FUmS    FOR    STAFF 

Benrer  said  he  also  will  ask  council  to 
appr  .p-.at-  funds  for  a  small  stafi  to  man- 
a_'e  the  corporation  and  for  capital  Improve- 
ment funds  to  purchase  new  rolling  stock, 
bu;:  i  a  turnaround  at  Torresdale,  and  elec- 
tr.:  .   t..e  Fox  Chase  line  of  the  Reading. 

I'-.e-'  Ls  now  il.4  million  In  the  city's 
l&tx>-61    capital   budtrets   for  these  purpoeea. 

inerc  wlii  be  15  directors  of  the  new  cor- 
P'^'^t'  >n.  w"h  the  chairman  to  be  named  by 
Mayor  DUworth. 

The  <ity  w.li  have  11  directors,  each  rall- 
r  .id  *-.:  have  1,  and  the  labor  unions  will 
have  2  representatives. 

HOPI    FOB    U.S.    SUBSIDY 

At  a  press  conference  follu,wing  the  an- 
nouncement. Mayor  DUworth  said  the  long- 
ran-e  success  of  the  corporation  wUI  de- 
pend en  whether  Federal  funds  are  made 
avn-.iab'.e  to  subsidize  mass  transportaUon. 

He  said  that  he  and  mayors  of  other  laj-ge 
cities  will  Join  with  executives  of  lending 
commuter  railroads  in  Washington  next 
month  to  prop<^jse  subsidy  legislation  to  the 
C  >n^'re;3.  He  predicted  'at  least  a  start  will 
be  rnade  In  the  current  session  of  Congress  ' 

The  plan  for  this  legislation  was  developed 
at  a  meeting  between  the  mayors  and  rail- 
road pr-i501«n-^  in  Denver  ?ast  December  1 

This  leel.^iat'on  would  provide  long-term 
Iow-inter.:s:  f ;.,.vernment  loans  for  purchase 
of  con-.-nu-.e.-  r-us;  direct  grants  and  aid  to 
^''  ■-■'-:''•-■  ■-■':■  rities  or  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions u,  impr  ,ve  rights  of  way,  staUons  and 
parking,  and  establish  a  balanced  Federal 
transportation  policy  covering  all  fields  In- 
cluding rails,  airlines,  highways,  and   ships 

Dl!w:,r-h  said  the  city  was  deeply  Indebted 
t^)  '.he  railroa-is  and  the  rnllroad  labor 
unions  for  workm-  .u  "Ms  attempt  to  solve 
tae  citj  a  commuter  problem. 

Fisher  and  W-.i'.t^r  W  Pa-ehp;:  PPR  vice 
president  a  ho  represented  .symea  at  the  con- 
ference, both  said  that  the  amount  guaran- 
teed for  operation  of  Operation  Northwest 
o  ir::ig  :ae  first  year  would  not  cover  their 
costs. 

They  said  that  in  future  years  the  guar- 
antee will  have  to  be  Increased. 

"We  want  to  continue  these  commuter 
lines  btit  wo  can  no  longer  compete  with 
other  sobsidtzed  means  of  transportation" 
Fisher  said. 

Patchell  called  on  the  suburban  r-ommu- 
nities  benehting  from  commuter  lines  to 
J  in  the  new  corporation.  D.  worth  pre- 
'.i.'U^:y  extended  a  similar  laviUiUoa'  to 
communiUes  uu-^.de  tiie  city. 

roRr-K  nrrra  h^nds 
-We  think  general  Interest  out  there  (the 
suburbs)    will  force  their  hands,"  DUworth 


broke  In.  "It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  going 
to  affect  real  estate  prices  and  development, 
and  we  hope  that  sort  of  pressure  will  build 
up 

"They  have  been  conscious  of  it  since  the 
fare  reductions  here."  Fl&her  added  It  Is 
Inevl'able  that  the  rallroaxls  will  either  have 
to  get  hl;;her  fares  or  Government  help  if 
they  are  to  continue  to  service  the  subvirt^. 
it's  bound  to  conxe.  We  have  to  have 
more  money." 

Under  the  new  plan,  the  corporation  will 
take  over  all  transportation  planning  from 
the  urban  traffic  and  transportation  board. 
an  independent  agency  which  ha«  operated 
with  a  preifessloual  staff  since  Mayor  Clark's 
admlnlst  ration. 

ExHiBrr  2 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Jsn    21.    l^^] 

PHXLADEtJHlA  To  SUBSIDIZE  RaIUIOA£S  To 
HtLP  SCRVICX 

(By  Clayton  Knowles) 

Philadklphia,  January  20 — The  city,  two 
railroads  and  raliroad  labor  Joined  today  In 
announcing  a  nonprofit  corporation  that  Is 
designed  to  Increase  fast  rail  transportation 
with  the  city,  help  the  railroads  stay  In  busi- 
ness and  keep  automobiles  out  of  the  center 
of  the  city. 

The  new  agency,  which  will  be  known  as 
the  Passenger  Service  Improvement  Corrora- 
tlon,  will  operate  at  flrst  under  a  city  sut>- 
sldy  exceeding  92  million  a  year. 

It  win  provide  fa«t,  frequent  service  rr«^m 
outlying  points  within  the  city  to  the  center 
of  the  city  at  30  cents  a  ride,  a  reduction 
from  the  normal  fare.  The  Pennsylvania  and 
Reading  Railroads,  acting  as  contract  carriers 
for  the  new  corporation,  will  be  guarant.eed 
fixed  amounU.  If  the  fares  do  not  meet  min- 
imum guarantees  a  city  subsidy  wlU  make 
up  the  difference. 

The  arrangement,  the  flrst  of  Its  kind  In 
the  Nation,  contemplates  Federal  aasistanre 
for  the  nuiroads.  pobsibiy  before  the  end  at 
the  year. 

The  hope  Is  that  le^alatinn  w.ii  yje  nr»- 
proved  so  that  the  Federal  Oovernment  will 
match  local  contributions  at  least  dollar  f<,r 
dollar,  much  In  the  way  It  now  assists  lo- 
calities in  urban  renewal  programs 

"The  long-range  success  of  thU  venture 
depends  on  Federal  aid — and  I  think  It  win 
be  ftH-thcoming.  ■  Mayor  Richardson  DUwiir th 
said. 

Joining  with  the  major  in  announcing  the 
plan  were  Walter  W.  PatcheU,  vice  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad:  Joseph  A. 
Fisher,  president  of  the  Readtnp  and  An- 
thony Biats  of  the  RaUway  Labor  Executives 
Association,  representing  23  railroad  unions. 

The  mayor  will  name  11  directors  of  the 
nonprofit  corporation,  the  railroads  2  and  the 
unions  2.  Incorporation  papers  will  be  filed 
tomorrow. 

The  operation  of  the  plan  at  the  outset 
will  be  confined  to  the  Philadelphia  city  lim- 
its. But  Mayor  DUworth  and  the  raU  otficlals 
expressed  the  belief  that  suburbs  In  Bucks. 
Montgomery,  and  DeUware  Counties  and 
possibly  even  across  the  Delaware  River  In 
New  Jersey  would  ask  to  come  into  the  oper- 
ation. 

Commuters  living  in  these  areas  do  not 
benefit  from  the  present  plan  if  they  beard 
the  train  in  their  hometowns.  If  they  drive 
to  the  city  limits,  however,  they  can  park, 
take  the  train,  and  get  the  saving. 

Under  a  highly  successful  test  of  the  pro- 
gram begim  In  the  fall  of  1958  many  com- 
muters have  taken  advantage  of  the  service. 
It  Is  hoped  they  will  bring  pressure  on  their 
home  communities  to  extend  the  plan  be- 
yond the  city  limits. 

The  test  also  showed  that  m.nny  p»»re->ns 
living  inside  the  city  were  willing  to  sVp 
driving  Into  the  center  of  the  city  and  use 
the  train  Instead.     Other  people  gave  up  the 
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cheitper.  but  slower,  putjic  transportation 
by^•en•l  t.<:i  U8«    the  train. 

This  hiifi  Bided  to  Uie  railroad^'  revenues 
and    en:ibied    them    w    inipr  .vt>   wrvice. 

I  oe  lej-us  \.ere  c  liied  Operation  Northweet 
ai»o  t'leritiii  !.   .N '  <r  ■  hi'.ii,! 

B^'tii  Ojx-r.  ti.it.fc  were  Bub.'-ldi/ed  the  flr^t 
at  Uie  rale  o  *a2o  oixj  a  yt  ir  and  iiie  set>.ind 
at  •  105.000.  The  clly  aitaistance  Just  about 
covered  the  ectual  oost  to  the  raliroad  of  the 
extra  service  and  reduced  fares  the  city  de- 
man  ded . 

uptratlon  Northwett.  (>er»i:ig  ine  fashion- 
able Chestnut  Hill  area,  has  increased  rail 
travel  by  30  percent  The  nuniber  of  riders 
to  the  more  modest  Fox  Cn;u>i'  tecuon  under 
Operation  Northeast  I'jae  2o0  percent  s,iij>:e 
last  faU. 

Both  rout**  wili  be  continued  under  the 
new  arrangement  and,  in  addiii  :..  the  new 
corporation  irlll  take  over  twc  other  routes 
this  year.  Oie  will  be  to  Torresdii.e  near  the 
Bucks  County  line  on  the  ivi-osyl.  ania  s 
New  York  d  vlalun  and  the  other  Uj  Mxtna- 
yunk  and  Sh.iwmont  on  Uie  Reading  s  Nurru>-- 
town  line  generally  to  the  west. 

If  this  can  be  achieved.  75  miles  of  rail- 
road Within  the  city  limits  will  be  included 
In  the  system. 

Pe-^.»n.s  UJing  the»-e  liner,  derive  a  further 
b<  .K  :.i  i!i  thai  they  c^n  gel  a  tr.insfer  U>  the 
suOA  I y  .tiid  bus  lacilities  operated  1  y  the 
Ph..,ide.;ii.ia  Iransj'  -rtAUon  Co  f  t  an  addi- 
tloo.i.  1  J  '  .'  .Us.  Tl  0  straight  fare  on  ti.ete 
XaCiOUe?    u-  J  I  eervl.s 

Long-ra.'.tp  <  f  'Ctive^;  nf  the  corporation 
will  be  the  purcii.tse  of  mcxlern  air-condl- 
tloned  rallriad  cans,  electrifying  the  Fox 
Chase  line,  building  more  auto-park-and- 
rlde  depots  itround  the  periphery  of  the  city. 
and  merrhandisl;  g  trai.sp- ■rtat:.)n  tc  attract 
new  riders. 

ExHrsrr  3 

[From    the    Philadelphia    Inquirer,    Jan.    21, 

I960) 
Two     RAn.H  <AD8     Adopt     Crrr  s     CoMMirrs 

LiNr.s    Pun — Bzacca    Wu-L    Sezk    Chaktir 

Today  ros  NoNrRorrr  Acxncy 

A  commuter's  dream  of  low  cost,  frequent 
MTvice  with  adequate  parking  facilities  and 
alr-conditio  led  trains  came  closer  to  reality 
Wednesday  when  the  formation  of  a  non- 
profit corporation  to  run  the  railroads 
Within  the  city  wa-s  announced  by  Mayor 
Richardson    Dllwurih 

The  agent  y,  first  of  Its  kind  :n  the  United 
States,  will  be  launched  formally  Thursday 
when  City  tiollcltor  David  Berger  files  Incor- 
poration papers  in  the  common  pleas  court 
The  organization  wlU  be  known  officially  ar. 
the  Passenger  Service  Improvement  Corp.  of 
Phlladelphhi. 

IKUEJriKO  to  RAn-ROAOe 

Its  formation  was  announced  Jointly  by 
the  mayor.  Walter  W.  Patchell.  vice  presi- 
dent of  special  ser\dce8  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  and  Joseph  A.  Fisher,  president  of 
the  Readln;;. 

DUworth  hailed  the  plan  and  said  Its  an- 
nouncement made  this  an  auspicious  day 
for  the  city  He  said  he  was  indebted  to  the 
railroads  for  helping  to  work  out  a  plan 
which  wou  d  go  far  toward  solving  Phila- 
delphia's ccmmuter  problem. 

Under  the  setup,  he  added,  Philadelphia 
can  look  foi-ward  to  fast,  convenient,  and  In- 
expensive   transportation    to   mldctty. 

While  th»  plan  InlUally  calls  for  the  ab- 
sorption of  Operations  Northeast  and  North- 
west, the  corporation  also  plans  the  early 
integration  into  the  new  system  of  the  com- 
muter line*  operating  to  Torresdale,  Mana- 
yunk.  and  Shawn»ont. 

PAWCiNC  ros  Atrros 
The  long-range  program  calls  for  reloca- 
tion of  existing  stations  to  provide  parking 


for  commuters"  automobiles,  electrification 
of  the  lieadmg  E  Fox  Chase  line,  and  purchase 
of  new  CQuipnient,  Including  modern  alr- 
condltloned  crirs. 

Suburban  communities  also  wiU  be  en- 
couraged to  Join  the  corporation  and  advan- 
tages to  their  residents  will  be  explained  by 
the  city. 

Berger  said  the  corporation  would  have  no 
effei.  t  on  existinc  relations  between  the  rail- 
roads and  tiie  railroad  brothcrh'x>ds.  since 
emril'  yees  will  remain  on  U^e  payrolls  of  the 
nnlruads 

riHST     TEAR,     Si. 4     MILLION 

The  contract,  which  requires  approval 
of  city  council,  contains  the  following 
key  provisions! 

All  fares  collected  on  PSICP  trains,  rev- 
enue from  advertising  and  parking  at  de{v>ts 
will  accrue  to  the  corporation. 

Railroads  wlU  be  reimbursed  a  n:iir.lmuni 
of  91,400.000  for  the  first  year  by  the  corpera- 
tion  to  cover  their  cost  of  Operation  North- 
west. City  council  will  be  asked  to  appro- 
priate 9320.000  of  this  sum.  Total  approprl- 
tlons  for  both  Northwest  and  Northeast  op- 
erations will  run  about  $425,000  through 
1960. 

PSICP  Win  determine  train  schedules, 
kinds  of  equipment,  methods  of  improving 
service  and  promotion,  among  other  mana- 
gerial activities. 

MOMPBorrr  agency 

P^'icr  will  repreeent  the  city  In  all  trr^ns- 
portatlon  matters  and  will  abfi  irb  the  urban 
traffic  and  transportation  board,  appointed 
by  DUworth  to  develop  the  new  transporta- 
tion program. 

Negotiations  will  begin  Immediately  to 
bring  Torresdale  and  Manaj-unk  lines  under 
the  nonprofit  agency's  control. 

Initial  PSICP  business  will  Include  regn- 
tlating  a  contract  to  continue  and  improve 
Operation  Northwest.  Aiso,  it  w,ll  assume 
management  of  Operation  N  irtl.east.  which 
runs  through  April,  and  lay  pka.s  for  lus 
extension. 

rmXEN-MEMBER    BOARD 

The  corporation,  which  will  operate  Inde- 
pendently of  the  city  and  railroads,  will  have 
a  15-member  board  of  directors.  Eleven 
members.  Including  Uie  chairman,  will  be 
named  by  the  mayor. 

Each  railroad  will  apjx.int  a  member,  and 
the  Railway  LaDor  ExectiMves  A-s-sociation, 
representing  23  railway  uniorxS.  will  :ippoint 
two.  It  win  have  a  paid  executive  director. 
The  directors  will  be  nonsalarled. 

The  corporation  was  proposed  last  July  8 
by  Mayor  DUworth  and  necotiations  have 
been  In  progress  since  then. 

Last  week  the  Railway  Labor  Executive'^ 
Association  endorsed  the  prcposal  and  aereed 
to  become  a  chiuaer  member  of  the 
corporation. 

FIVE    MILLION    DOLLARS    AVAILABLE 

Berger  said  he  hoped  to  have  a  detailed 
contract  between  the  city  and  railroads  ready 
within  a  month.  He  said  approximately 
$5  million  was  available  in  the  city's  1960-65 
capital  program  for  Improvement  of  equip- 
ment and  purchase  of  new  cars. 

Patchell  congratulated  the  city  on  taking 
"the  lead  In  moving  toward  a  definite  solu- 
tion of  the  commute  and  mass  lralj^p^ na- 
tion problem." 

He  said  the  problem  was  one  the  railroads 
could  not  cope  with  alone  and  pointed  out 
that  commuter  lines  were  ai.sappearing  in 
other  cities,   notably  Boston  and   New  York 

He  added  that  he  agreed  wuh  the  may<  r 
that  some  form  of  Federal  flnanclri:  aid  would 
be  necessary  to  guarantee  the  success  u'  the 
program. 

Fisher  said  the  plan  did  not  solve  the  rail- 
road's commuter  problem,  but  was  a  step  iii 
the  right  direction. 


BACKGHOtTND — EvOLtmON  OT  AN  IDEA 

The  revolutionary  concept  In  commuter 
travel  that  became  a  reality  Wednesday  with 
the  formation  of  a  nonprofit  corporation  was 
fi.-^t  advanced  last  July  8  by  Mayor  Richard- 
son Dil*'orth. 

A  day  later,  the  Pennsylvania  and  Readlr^g 
railroads  adapted  an  official  wait-and-see 
policy,  declaring  they  weren't  prepared  to  give 
anything  sway  for  nothing,  and  advising, 
instead,  an  (.perat.ng  agreenient  between  the 
ci'.y  and  the  rail.-' ..nds. 

However,  negouations  opened  Immediately 
and  the  clin.ax  came  wl::en  the  Passenger 
Service  Improvement  Ccxp.  of  Philadelphia 
was  born_ 

During  the  course  of  those  talks — epeclfi- 
c:.i'.j  on  September  27 — It  wa*  learned  that 
the  all-inclusive  program  first  proposed  by 
D.lw  «rth.  hi.cl  been  modified  to  include  only 
tl-.>.te  iir.es-  w  1-^1  both  terminal  jxjlnts  Inj.ae 
the  city  limit-s 

■^Tien  the  PSICP  was  announced  Wednes- 
day, other  modifications  also  were  included. 

Suburban  communities  wUl  be  Invited  to 
join  tlie  corporation  on  the  b.isLs  tliat  tlieir 
residents  will  be  able  to  enjcy  the  advantages 
of  corporation-cwned  travel  routes  if  they 
sign  uj) 

The  gaildlne  genius  of  the  corporation  has 
been  City  Solicitor  David  Berger.  who  w\'A 
seek  iTicortxjration  papers  Thursday  and  who 
became  the  ap.neys  first  cour.*el. 


FEDERAL    ELECTIONS    ACT   OP    1959 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  2  o  clock  having  arrived,  the 
Chair  lay.s  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  2436'  to  revise  the  Fed- 
eral election  laws,  to  prevent  corrupt 
practices  in  F^eraJ  electioriS,  axid  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PliESIDLNG  OFFICER  Tl-.e 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Mi-S-souri  [Mr. 
IIenmngs".  designated  as  "1-13-60 — E." 
to  in.scrt  substitutes  for  certain  portions 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEATLN'G  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MAInSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in- 
asmucli  as  tiie  unfinished  business  has 
now  !>een  laid  before  tlie  Senate,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  for  the 
suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
with  the  understanding  that  in  yielduig 
for  that  purpose  he  will  not  lose  the 
floor? 

Mr.  KEATING.     Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  I  su!:cest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PR?:SIDLNG  OFFICER  *Mr  Gope 
in  the  chair  >.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  leeislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  l>e  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection   it  i'=  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  make  an  announcement  to  tlie 
Senate.  If  we  are  able  to  complete  ac- 
tion on  the  pending  bill  today,  it  is  the 
mt^^ntion  to  go  over  until  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ke.attng] 
has  the  floor. 
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Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld  to  me  so  I  may  ask  the 
acting  majority  leader  a  question? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Woxild  it  be  the  plan 
of  the  leadership  to  continue  the  session 
into  the  evening  if  it  appears  remotely 
possible  that  we  can  take  final  action 
tonight? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  too  late  into 
the  evening. 

Mr.  KENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  for  one 
observation  that  may  be  helpful  to  the 
acting  majority  leader  and  the  acting 
leader  of  the  minority? 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  So  far  as  I  know. 
there  is  remaining  the  amendment  no'*- 
pending,  which  is  the  last  amendment 
which  I  had  expected  to  offer.  There 
is  also  an  amendment  which  the  able 
Senator  from  Tennessee  ! Mr.  Gore;  .sent 
to  the  desk  yesterday.  There  is  another 
amendment  proposed  or  submitted  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  ThttrmondI.  There  are  one  or  two 
perfecting  amendments,  one  relating 
only  to  the  fact  that  I  propose  to  move 
that  the  act  be  cited  as  the  Federal  Elec- 
tions Act  of  1960.  so  that  it  wiU  have  as 
Its  effective  date  the  first  of  January 
1961. 

Beyond  those  few  matters.  I  know  of 
nothing  else,  imless  the  able  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  'Mr.  Ke.ming]  has 
some  further  amendments  to  ofTer. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  also  an  amendment  at  the  desk  by  the 
equally  able  other  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Kefauver]. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Oh,  yes.  I  had  for- 
gotten about  it.  That  amendment  re- 
lates to  taxation  in  the  financing  of 
campaigns.  I  am  sorry  I  h.id  forgoiten 
to  mention  that  amendment. 

I  just  mention  those  matters  for  the 
guidance  of  our  colleagues,  in  the  hope 
that  we  may  complete  action  on  the  bill 
today. 


RECENT   DEMONSTRATIONS   OP 
ANTI-SEIkHTISM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  add  my  voice  to  the  chorus  of 
protest  from  decent  people  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad  agamst  the  ugly  spec- 
ter of  anti-Semiti.sm  which  still  stalks 
the  earth.  We  have  been  rudely  re- 
minded of  the  fact  that  anti-Semltism 
is  still  a  living  force  by  the  recent  dem- 
onstrations in  West  Germany  and  in 
other  countries,  including  our  own. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  diagnose  the 
cause  of  this  sickness.  Many  competent 
observers  are  doing  that.  It  is  my  pur- 
pose to  acknowledge  the  fact  of  the  sick- 
ness. It  is  my  purpose  to  deplore  and 
condemn  this  sinister  force. 

The  United  States  has  grown  too  small 
for  religious  bigotry.  The  world  itself  is 
too  smaU  and  too  interdependent  to  af- 
ford the  luxury  of  bigotry  and  discrum- 
nation. 

In  a  perceptive  analysis  of  these  anti- 
Semitic  demonstrations  Commonweal 
magazine  maintains  that  these  'erup- 
tions in  Western  Germany  can  no  longer 


be  described  as  isolated  and  inconse- 
quential" and  that  simple  "regret  and 
embarrassment  are  not  adequate  re- 
sponses to  the  evil  thing  which  is  now 
revealed."  I  emphatically  agree  with 
this. 

It  is  easy  to  point  the  finger  of  blame 
at  Hitler  or  at  the  anti-Semitic  policies 
of  communism.  It  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult, but  necessary,  to  face  the  fact  that 
our  own  country  is  not  guiltless.  Our 
guilt  may  not  be  as  great  as  the  guilt  of 
the  Nazis  or  the  Communi.'^ts.  but  we 
must  face  it.  One  desecrated  synagogue 
in  America  is  one  too  many.  One  flam- 
ing cross  IS  one  too  many.  One  citizen 
denied  his  right  to  vote  because  of  his 
color,  or  for  any  ouiier  reason,  is  one  too 
many. 

The  Commonweal  puts  it  this  way: 
That  the  Germans  are  reluctant  to  accept 
this  horrible  burden  of  guilt  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand What  they  cannot  bear  to  look 
at.  Is  a  vision  of  evil  which  Is  and  must  be 
terrifying.  We,  too,  the  non-German  peo- 
ples of  the  Western  World,  have  not  been 
eager  to  look  upon  It.  With  our  own  share 
of  ginit.  we  have  not  been  eager  to  examine 
the  obscene  thing  that  was  Nazism  and  ask 
ourselvea  how  It  could  come  about,  among 
pecple  who  read  the  same  books,  listen  to 
the  s<\me  nuisic.  went  to  the  same  churches. 
.shared  with  us  what  we  are  proud  to  call  the 
her:t^ige  of  Western  culture. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues in  this  Chamber  the  editorial, 
•The  Specter  of  Nazism,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  January  15.  1960.  number 
of  the  Commonweal,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[F^om  the  Commonweal.  Jan.  15.  1960| 
The  bPECTEE  or  Hazism 

The  eruptions  of  anti-Semitism  In  Western 
Germany  can  no  longer  be  described  as  Iso- 
lated and  inconsequential.  Unfortunate  in- 
cidents— caused  by  Irresponsible  antl-Se- 
m;t:c  element-s — demand,  perhaps,  no  more 
response  than  the  regret  and  embarrassment 
which  have  been  expressed  over  such  epi- 
sodes m  the  past.  But  reeret  and  embarrass- 
ment are  not  tidequaie  responsea  to  the  evil 
th.r.g  which  Is  now  revealed. 

Beginning,  cruelly,  on  Christmas  Eve.  the 
fever  of  hatred  against  Jews  flared  up  first  In 
C  jI  ^gne,  then  spread  to  Berlin,  to  Nurem- 
berg, to  other  West  German  communities; 
it  broke  out  later  In  Vienna.  In  London,  in 
Gl.i^gow.  In  New  York.  Its  foulness  may  well 
be  rlsin?  to  the  surface  In  other  places  even 
as  these  words  are  being  written.  What  is 
w  .rse.  the  official  declarations  of  Chancellor 
Adenauers  government  reveal  the  famllar 
reluctance  to  take  hold  of  a  painful  fact,  the 
familiar  expressions  of  righteousness  and 
virtue,  the  familiar  recourse  to  charges  of 
an' -.-Germanism  and  falsehood  on  the  part 
of  those  who  speak  or  write  of  what  Is  hap- 
pening in  Germany.  Even  In  this  country. 
the  outbursts  of  anti-Semitism  In  West  Ger- 
many have  been  deplored  in  some  quarters 
chiefly  because  they  make  for  bad  public 
relations  and  political  problems  for  an  Im- 
portant ally  In  the  cold  war  against  com- 
munism 

Antl-Semitlsra  In  West  Germany,  It  haa 
been  said,  is  no  more  slgniflcant  than  anti- 
Semitism  anywhere  else,  and  any  relati  )n 
between  antl-8emltlc  outbreaks  in  West 
Germany  and  a  ree'orgence  of  Nazism  there 
Is  angrily  denied.  Nazism  Is  dead,  say  the 
Germans,  and  need  not  be  referred  to. 


Unfortunately,  neither  of  these  statements 
Is  true.  Even  when  It  Is  shameful  and 
frightening,  history  cannot  be  denied  That 
5  million  Jews  were  murdered  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  highly  cultured  European 
Christian  people  is  a  monstrous  hldetius 
fact,  for  them  and  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
That  nazlsm  Is  quite  dead  becomes  every 
day  an  Increasingly  dubious  Judgment:  but. 
even  If  It  were  quite  dead.  It  would  still  need 
to  be  referred  to. 

Perhaps  this  Is  why  the  evil  of  anti- 
Semitism  still  hangs  over  our  heads;  that  it 
has  not  really  been  faced.  One  commenta- 
tor on  the  question  of  antl-SemltIsm  In 
West  Germany  reminded  his  readers  of  the 
record-breaking  crowds  of  West  OermanB 
who  sat  stunned  through  performances  ot 
•The  Diary  of  Anne  Prank."  He  did  not  re- 
mind his  readers  that  many  of  those  who 
were  deeply  moved  by  the  play  nonetheless 
declared,  T  don't  believe  It  '•  And  it  has 
been  reported  over  and  over  that  West  Ger- 
man history  texts  have  solved  the  problems 
raised  by  Hitler  and  World  War  II  by  Ignor- 
ing them  A  recent  poll  of  German  youth 
showed  an  astonishing  number  who  knew 
(or  would  admit)  of  Hitler  only  that  he  re- 
duced unemployment.  Improved  roads,  ac- 
complished much  for  Germany,  etc.  Some 
half-dozen  years  ago.  a  survey  taken  by  the 
US  High  Commissioner's  Office  in  Bonn 
revealed  even  then  that  antl-SemltIsm 
In  West  Germany  was  growing,  not  declin- 
ing. A  majority  of  the  Germans  polled  at 
that  time  believed  that  Germans  need  not 
feel  guilty  for  what  was  done  to  Jews  under 
the  Third  Reich  and  need  not  feel  respon- 
sible for  it. 

That  Germans  are  reluctant  to  accept  this 
horrible  burden  of  guilt  is  easy  to  under- 
stand. What  they  cannot  bear  to  look  at  is 
a  vision  of  evU  which  la  and  must  be  terrify- 
ing. We  too.  the  non-German  peoples  of 
the  Western  World,  have  not  been  eager  to 
look  upon  It.  With  our  own  share  of  guilt. 
we  have  not  been  eager  to  examine  the 
obscene  thing  that  was  nazlsm  and  a£k  our- 
selves how  It  could  come  about,  among 
people  who  read  the  same  books,  listened  to 
the  same  music,  went  to  the  same  churches, 
shared  with  us  what  we  are  proud  to  call 
the  heritage  of  Western  culture. 

Thus,  over  the  years,  the  poisonous  com- 
plicity In  the  pretense  that  the  gas  oveiis — 
and  worse— were  like  a  bad  dream,  to  be 
thrust  from  our  minds  quickly  lest  It  spoil 
our  waking  mood.  Thus,  over  the  years,  the 
gradual  embracing  of  a  "practical'"  policy 
toward  West  Germany,  a  policy  determined 
largely  by  fear  of  Communism  and  char- 
acterized largely  by  a  "forgive  and  forget  ' 
attitude  toward  the  mon«trousne«s  of  the 
Hitler  era. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  forgiving,  of 
course.  It  Is  not  for  via  to  forgive.  But  It 
Is  perilous  for  us  to  forget.  We  must  re- 
member, as  we  have  not  remembered,  and 
so  must  the  German  people,  as  they  have 
not.  For  only  If  we  admit  Its  existence  can 
we  hope  to  exorcise  the  evil  which  took 
such  hold  of  men.  What  hap{>ened  In 
those  terrible  decades?  How  did  It  hap- 
pen? Why?  These  are  the  questions  we 
must  face.  German  and  non -German  alike, 
not  for  the  sake  of  blame  and  accusation] 
but  to  save  ourselves  now. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  that  each  and  every  one  of  us  is 
deeply  concerned  about  these  manifes- 
tations of  bigotry  and  intolerance.  I 
hope  that  in  every  word  we  utter,  in  every 
action  of  our  Nation,  of  our  communities, 
and  of  our  people  as  individuals,  we  will 
demorostrate  our  belief  in  human  equality 
and  our  respect  for  peoples  of  different 
races,  colors,  and  creeds.  I  hope  that  we 
will  always  adhere  to  the  great  spiritual 
principle  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and 
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lood  of  man,  and  recocmi^e 
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THE  PRESIDENTS  ECONOMIC 
REIPORT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  comment  on  the  Economic  Report 
of  the  President,  which  ha.s  been  pre- 
sented to  Congrcs-s.  This  report  Ls  more 
Bignificajit  for  what  it  fails  to  say  than 
for  what  It  does  say.  It  glos.ses  over  the 
fact  that  3ur  economy  has  since  1956 
been  virturlly  .^tandm^  Pllll 

That  is  a  fact  \nhich  requires  some 
thoughtful  consideration.  At  a  time 
when  wp  aie  facing  the  mast  unb<lievable 
competitio;!  our  Nation  has  ever  been 
confronted  with,  we  find  ourselves  with 
an  e<'ononiy  which  ha.s  been  limpmi,' 
along,  at  umes  stagnant,  and  all  too 
often  out  of  balance.  This  is  no  way  for 
a  great  fre«  society  to  cliallenge  tlie  Com- 
munist mt  nolithic  disciplined,  socialist 
society.  Ii  will  require  more  Uian  that 
If  we  arc  to  maintain  our  leadership  and 
our  strength. 

It  !.•>  alway.^  r>  a.v^uring  to  get  good  news 
and  promises  of  improvements  in  our 
economy,  but  the  American  people  are 
entitled  to  get  the  hard  facus — that  our 
economic  growU^  rat<-  is  lagp :ng  far  be- 
hind our  capacity  for  growth^ — that  we 
are  m  danger  of  falling  belimd  the  Soviet 
Union  in  military  and  economic  power  if 
we  continue  to  let  our  economy  limp 
along  the  way  it  is  ^^omi?. 

I  might  add  that  the  pwUcieis  of  the 
Government  have  a  trreat  deal  to  do 
with  the  tempo  of  economic  progress  or 
retreat.  TTie  policie.**  which  have  been 
pursued  bv  the  administration  of  tight 
money  hit'h  interest  rates  hard  dollars, 
tight  cre<1it.  and  failure  to  effectively 
enforce  the  antitntst  laws  and  to  pro- 
mote truly  cf>mpet.tive  enierpn.'^.  have 
taken  thi'ir  toll. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  i.s  that  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  richest 
nation,  to  be  s'ire,  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  has  had  the  lowest  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth  since  19f>2  of  any  of  the 
Indu.strialiT'^d  Western  nations:  furtlier 
than  that,  the  lowest  of  any  of  the  in- 
dustnali7/Hl  nations;  le^s  than  Japan, 
less  than  France,  lef;s  than  Eneland.  less 
than  Western  Germany,  les.';  than  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  Ip-s.*;  than  Bel- 
gium and  Holland  and  Italy,  and  far 
less.  In  terms  of  rate  of  growth,  tlian 
tlie  Soviet  Union. 

I  do  not  really  believe  that  that  is  a 
record  to  be  proud  of.  We  have  wit- 
nes.sed  in  recent  years  a  Nation  literally 
ha\  ini'  iUs  ixv;ition  of  pre.sti.,'e  and  power 
and  influence  eroded  away. 

I  know  that  only  recently  the  eminent 
columnist.  Walter  Lippmann.  wrote  a 
column  which  told  this  story  in  the  most 
graphic  and  meaningful  words.  He 
said,  in  fact,  that  the  President  had  been 
presiding  over  the  liquidation  of  the 
great  power  and  prestige  and  influence 
of  the  United   States   in  this  troubled 


world.  Those  are  hard  words,  but  I  be- 
lieve I  properly  paraphrase  what  Mr. 
Lippmann  said  earlier  this  week.  1 
shall  put  into  the  Record  in  a  moment, 
and  bring  'u3  the  attention  of  tlie  Sen- 
ate, a  second  item  from  this  distin- 
guished journahst,  colunuiist,  educator, 
and  teacher. 

We  need  to  distin^ruLsh  between  the 
healthy  growth  of  economic  muscle  and 
tliC  flabby  bloat  of  inflation. 

I  liave  the  feeling  that  sometimes 
when  administration  sjiokesmen  refer  to 
the  prosperity  we  enjoy,  they  ai-e  really 
thmkin?  aboui  a  kind  of  economic-  bil- 
lousnps,«:.  ratlier  than  true  economic 
muscle  and  economic  fiber  and  bone, 
which  really  represent  economic 
strength. 

Per  capita  income  in  constant  dollars 
has  shown  virtually  no  unprovement. 
Farm  income  actually  dropped  over  $2 
billion  in  the  past  year  alone;  the  level 
of  unem;)loyment  has  been  rising  to 
his'her  plateaus — to  over  5  percent  of 
the  working  force  at  present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Long 
of  Louiiiana  in  the  chair).  Will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes:  I  am  glad  to 
y:.  M  to  the  riistineuished  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  just  stated 
that  the  per  capita  income  in  constant 
dollars  has  shown  virtually  no  improve- 
ment. Is  he  referring?  to  this  year  as 
compared  wiU:  last  year,  or  to  a  longer 
period'' 

Mr  HUMPHREY'. 

The    PRESIDING 
peri'xi'' 

Mr  HUNrPHRFY. 
tlie  years  since  1955. 
fully  s.iy  to  ilie  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
the  Pn  siding  OlBcer.  to  constant  dollars. 
I  am  not  talking  about  the  dollar  figure, 
but  the  purchasing  power  of  that  dollar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  recognizes  the  fact  that  during 
that  same  period  of  time  interest  rates 
have  increased  to  the  tune  of  about  $18 
billion,  he  can  add  to  his  statement  tliat 
the  per  capita  income  for  90  ptrceni  of 
Uie  people  has  actually  d(>clintHl. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  s  ob- 
servations are  as  u^ual,  very  meaning- 
ful. I  know  of  no  man  in  the  Senate 
who  has  done  a  better  job  of  discussm.K 
tlie  fiscal  policies  of  tills  Government 
presently  being  pursued  tiian  has  the 
distinguished  junior  S<.-naiar  from  Ixui- 
siana  I  Mr.  Long).  Tlie  preceding  Pre- 
sid:ag  Ofhcer.  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee I  Mr  Gore!  likewise  frcm  time  to 
time  has  piven  us  the  benef.t  of  his  opin- 
ion and  advice  on  fiscal  policy. 

Both  of  these  distinguished  Senators 
are  members  of  the  Commiltee  on  Fi- 
nance, m  which  the  Senau^rs  have  an 
opnortunity  to  study  tliese  matters,  not 
in  lheor>'.  but  in  practice. 

I  have  net  attempted  to  become  an 
expert  in  matters  of  fiscal  policy,  but 
I  have  learned  a  great  deal  from  the  ob- 
servations of  my  colleagues.  What  I 
have  observed  and  what  I  have  learned 
h;\s  been  anything  but  hearteninp  in 
terms  of  the  future  well-beint;  of  this 
Nation. 

I  may  say  to  the  Presiding  Ofiflcer  that 
since  1955  the  average  weekly  earnings 


To  a  longer  perifx3. 
OFFICER.     What 

I  am  referrinc  to 
I  refer,  I  respect- 


in  con-^^tant  dollars  have  risen  only  1 
percent  a  year,  while  consumer  prices 
have  increased  almost  15  percent. 

Interest  rates,  to  which  the  Presiding 
Officer  has  referred,  and  which  deter- 
mine the  cost  of  buying  a  home  or  auto- 
mobile, and  are  a  very  simificant  factor 
in  eveiT  budget,  have  reached  the  high- 
est level  .n  30  years.  E^'ery  consumer, 
everj  taxpayer,  is  paying  more  because 
of  this  administration's  tight  money 
polices. 

I  h3i>e  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  the 
Presiding  Officer,  and  some  of  his  distin- 
guished colleagues  on  the  Committee  on 
Finance  will  j:ive  us  again  the  benefit 
of  their  intensive  study  of  these  matters 
relat:ng  to  interest  rates  and  fiscal  and 
momtar:."  policy.  This  is  a  subject  mat- 
ter tliat  needs  to  be  aired  and  discussed 
day  E.fter  day  in  the  Senate. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
interest  rates  can  be  static.  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  believe  that  we  can  ignore 
the  forces  in  the  market — demand  and 
supply  and  pressures  on  money — ^but  I 
am  cne  who  believe.s  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Slates,  through  the 
policies  it  pursues  aflects  interest  rat/CS. 
and  ^an  either  lower  them  or  increase 
them.  Tlie  policy  of  the  Goverrxment 
has  3een  to  increase  them  under  the 
notion  that  by  increasing  interest  rates 
it  could  reduce  so-cailed  inflation,  when 
one  cf  the  laj-gest  items  in  the  inflation- 
ar>'  tloat  of  this  country — and  I  repeat, 
inflationary-  bloat — is  the  interest  rale 
factor  itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  If  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  would  look  at 
the  level  of  interest  rates  under  20  years 
of  Democratic  administrauon,  he  would 
find  that  during  those  20  years  the  aver- 
age on  new  issues  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  approximately  1.7  percent, 
llie  average  on  new  issues  tins  year  will 
exceed  4.5  percent.  In  fact,  it  might  go 
over  5  percent.  That  is  almast  three 
times  the  average  interest  rate  which 
existed  under  20  years  of  Democratic 
administrations.  Of  course,  ii  will  re- 
quire tlire^-  times  as  much  tax  money  to 
carry  the  nauonal  debt  al  that  higii 
rate. 

Mr.  Hl'MPHREY.  In  20  years  of 
Democratic  administrations  we  passed 
through  depression  and  war  and  peace 
and  expansion.  I  should  like  to  add  fur- 
ther that  interest  rates  are  generally  a 
refleclion  of  tlie  confidence  of  the  money 
market  in  the  policies  of  the  Government 
and  the  rcneral  health  of  the  economy. 
When  that  confidence  seems  to  be  slack- 
ening or  weakening,  the  rates  po  i:p.  It 
has  always  been  somewhat  of  a  paradox 
to  me  that  those  who  manage  the  money 
of  this  country  can  say.  "Vote  Republi- 
can." and  then,  after  they  have  said  that. 
proceed  to  insist  upon  interest  rates 
i!IX)n  money  which  obviously  reflect  a 
great  element  of  risk. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHRETi'  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  in  a  minute.  I  wish  also  to  add 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  may 
recall  that  in  1953  we  had  a  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  by  the  name  of  George 
Humphrey.  George  Humphrey  gained 
natior.al  fame  because  he  was  advocating 
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refinancing  the  public  debt  on  long-term 
issues.  30-year  bonds.  The  Senator  may 
recall  that  at  that  time  the  interest  rates 
on  those  bonds  was  about  3 '4  percent. 
That  was  a  new  high  for  long-term 
bonds.  Long-term  bonds  always  have  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  than  short-term 
bonds. 

Nevertheless,  only  a  few  weeks  ago 
181-day  notes,  that  is,  a  6  months  issue, 
sold  in  the  market  for  5.106,  or  a  little 
over  5  percent,  for  6  months  notes,  or  181 
day  notes. 

What  a  far  cry  this  Is  from  the  so- 
called  high  interest  rate  that  Mr.  George 
Humphrey  was  talking  about  in  1953. 
Then  there  was  concern  in  the  country. 
I  remember  that  Business  Week  maga- 
zine published  an  article  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  all  right  to  slow  down  the 
economy,  but  we  must  not  slam  on  the 
brakes  and  throw  ourselves  through  the 
windshield.  That  was  at  3V4  percent, 
Mr.  President.  I  must  add  that  not  only 
have  the  brakes  been  slammed  on,  but 
the  car  has  been  shifted  into  reverse,  at 
a  5.1  percent  Interest  rate  on  181-day 
notes. 

I  shall  simply  complete  this  statement. 
and  then  yield,  If  I  may,  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
BttshI  who  always  enjoys  these  discus- 
sions, and  represents  so  brilliantly  the 
conservative  policies  pursued  by  the  ad- 
ministration, the  high  interest  policies 
which  have  become  the  coat-of-arms  of 
the  current  Republican  administration 
and.  I  gather,  the  promise  of  the  future, 
if  the  year  1961  should  continue  these 
policies  of  no  go,  go  slow,  not  now,  and 
veto.     [Laughter.! 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said.  Interest 
rates  determine  the  cost  of  buying  a 
home  or  an  automobile.  They  are  a 
significant  factor  in  any  budget.  Every 
consumer,  every  taxpayer,  every  investor, 
every  producer,  is  paying  more  because 
of  this  administration's  tight  money  pol- 
icies. 

The  distinguished  columnist,  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Lippmann,  a  most  perceptive  analyst 
of  our  national  policies,  has  again  ac- 
curately pinpointed  the  dangers  of  the 
complacency  which  appeared  in  the 
President's  Economic  Report. 

Mr.  Lippmann  foresees  a  rise  In  the 
world  power  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  a 
corresponding  decline  in  the  power  of  the 
United  States.     He  says: 

I  think  the  President's  satisfaction  with 
our  situation  Is  based  on  a  short  and  a  small 
view  of  the  historic  competition  In  which  we 
are  challenged. 

This  Is  exactly  my  criticism  of  the 
state  of  the  Union  message,  the  budget 
message,  and  the  economic  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Lippmann's  thoughtful 
article,  which  was  published  in  today's 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  tiie  Waahington  Post,  Jan    21,  1960] 

A  Satisfied  Nation 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

With  the  economic  report  which  has  Just 

been  trajiamltted  to  Congreea,  the  President 

haa  completed  what  was  begun  In  the  address 


on  the  state  of  the  Union  and  the  message 
accompanying  the  budget.  He  has  described 
our  situation  as  he  sees  it.  He  has  outlined 
his  program.  And  he  has  sketched  In  hla 
general  Ideas.  All  Is  well  In  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  ask  nothing  more  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  there  Is  a  prospect  that  It  will  ask 
less. 

For  it  Is  the  Pre.sldent's  view  that  the 
country  is  secure.  It  is  prosperous  And, 
insofar  as  It  Is  challenged  by  the  rise  of  the 
Soviet  Uni^-n,  the  country  can  rest  assured 
and  tranquil  that  because  of  our  devotion 
to  Individual  liberty  we  are  destined  to  win 
the  competition. 

Is  all  this  self-satisfaction  Justified''  Are 
we  entitled  to  do  what  these  three  messages 
unite  In  telling  us  to  do?  Are  we  entitled 
to  concentrate  our  energies  on  our  private 
affairs,  confident  that  our  national  Interests 
are  secure  ar.d  well  taken  care  of  For  my- 
self, I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent's satisfaction  with  our  situation  is  based 
on  a  short  and  a  small  view  of  the  historic 
competition  in  which  we  are  challenged 

Hla  view  of  the  Soviet  challenge  is  short 
and  small  because  he  does  not  distinguish 
between  private  prosperity,  measured  in  the 
total  production  of  goods  and  services  for 
private  use,  and  national  power,  which  is 
meaaxired  not  only  In  terms  of  armaments 
but  alao  in  terma  of  wealth  directed  to  edu- 
cation, to  public  health,  to  the  conservation 
and  development  of  the  natural  and  the 
manmade  resourcea  of  this  country. 

What  Is  happening  is  that  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  President  we  are  promoting 
private  proaperlty  at  the  expen.^e  of  national 
power.  As  a  result,  the  influence  of  the 
United  States  as  a  world  power  is  declining 
That  Is  why  a  gr'jwlng  number  among  us  do 
not  shar  the  President's  satisfaction  and 
are  worried  about  the  future 

Given  our  sltuat!r,n  in  the  world  today, 
these  three  messages  betray  a  dangerous 
complacency  This  complacency  derives 
from  the  deep  fallacy  of  believing  that  In 
an  era  of  cold  war  It  should  be  the  policy 
of  the  National  Government  "to  reduce  the 
share  of  the  national  income  which  is  spent 
by  the  Government  "  This  fallacy  can  best 
be  understood  in  the  light  of  some  testi- 
mony given  a  year  atro  by  the  chairman  of 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. As  I  understand  an  economy.'  he 
said,  "Its  ultimate  purpt.«e  Is  to  produce 
more  constimer  goods.  This  is  the  object  of 
everything  we  are  working  at:  To  produce 
things  for  consumers." 

Then  the  chairman  went  on  to  say  that 
"If  you  Uke  total  gross  national  pr'.-duc- 
tlon,  you  find  that  growth  in  recent  years 
has  lagged.  But  If  you  \oo)l  at  consump- 
tion— the  thing  which,  as  I  say,  I  reg.ird 
myself  as  bein^'  commissioned  to  maximize — 
you  find  that  we  are  doing  better." 

There  precisely  Is  the  root  of  our  trouble. 
Our  goal  IS  to  maximl7e  con.sumption.  That 
Is  a  very  low  national  goal,  and  altogether 
unworthy  of  a  great  Nation  which  has  a 
great  part  to  play  in  human  alTairs  The 
object  of  our  economy  is  not  to  become  fat 
with  consumer  goods.  It  is  to  use  the  wealth 
and  the  power  which  the  economy  can  pro- 
duce to  support  the  national  purposes  which 
we  so  frequently  proclaim.  There  is  nothing 
very  convincing  or  Inspiring  In  loving  our 
"liberty"  to  enjoy  consumer  goods  so  much 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  educate  our  chil- 
dren. If  we  really  believe  in  the  Ideal*  and 
the  sp.rltual  alms  about  which  so  much  is 
sa.d.  we  have  something  else  to  do  besides 
maximizing  the  enjoyment  of  consumer 
go<xls. 

The  most  vocal  criticism  of  the  current 
official  satisfaction  has  come  from  those 
who  believe  that  we  are  falling  behind  in 
the  race  of  armaments  To  this  critinsm 
the  new  Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr  Gates,  and 
the  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  now  replying.  They 
are  replying   to   the  critics  who  have   over- 


simplified and  overdr.amatlzed  the  situation 
and  are  arguing  that  within  a  few  years  the 
Soviet  Union  will  be  able  to  devastate  and 
knock  out  this  country. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  right  when  it  replies  that  the 
b<iviet  Union  does  not  have  and  is  not  likely 
to  itirhleve  such  military  supremacy  over 
us  that  an  all-out  attack  would  be  under- 
taken But  Mr.  Gates  Is  dealing  with  a 
strawman.  The  soberer  criticism  la  much 
more  formidable.  It  prophesies  no  catastro- 
phe. But  It  says  that  the  rate  of  the  rise  of 
Soviet  military  capacity  in  conventional  as 
well  as  nuclear  capability  appears  to  be 
greater  than  our  own,  and  that  the  S<.)vlet 
Union  appears  to  be  administering  more  ef- 
ficiently than  we  do  the  resources  of  the 
new   and  revolutionary   military   technology. 

That  d<>e«  not  portend  doomsday  In  1963. 
But  It  does  portend  a  rise  In  the  world  power 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  a  corresponding  de- 
cline of  our  own  No  doubt  that  will  not 
worry  us  too  much  If  we  can  keep  our  mincU 
fixed  on  consumer  goods. 

Mr.  HL^IPHREY  Mr  Pre.sldent,  I 
now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut for  whatever  purpose  he  may  desire. 
Mr  BUSH  Mr  Pre.sidont.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Minne.sota  very  much. 
First.  I  am  sorry  to  see  him  in  such  an 
unhappy  frame  of  mind  on  the  state  of 
the  Nation's  economy,  which  is  bursting 
at  the  seams  in  a  new  boom  which  is 
hard  to  control.  Nevertheless,  I  sympa- 
thize with  the  Senator  for  feeling  so 
tmhappy  about  it. 

He  made  two  statements  to  which  I 
should  like  to  direct  his  attention.  First, 
he  said  that  the  low  interest  rates  which 
obtained  during  the  20  years  of  his 
party's  administration  rrrtected  confi- 
dence m  the  Government,  and  that  the 
high  interest  rates  which  seem  to  have 
obtained  in  recent  years  reflect  the  op- 
posite. I  may  say  to  the  Senator  that 
interest  rates  over  the  years  do  not  re- 
flect confidence  in  the  Government  or  a 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  Government. 
They  do  reflect  confidence  in  the  econ- 
omy of  the  country  and  reflect  demand 
for  money,  which  is  generated  by  confi- 
dence in  the  countrv'  Since  confidence 
in  the  country  and  the  whole  economy 
has  been  at  a  very  high  level  in  recent 
years,  interest  rates  have  been  mounting 
because  of  the  competition  for  money  in 
the  money  market.  Just  as  in  other 
markets,  when  competition  for  a  prod- 
uct or  a  commodity  is  m  great  demand, 
the  price  goes  up. 

The  Senator  directed  attention  to  a 
recent  offer  of  the  U.S.  Government 
when  he  said  that  the  Government  paid 
5.106  percent  for  money  for  a  given  num- 
ber of  day.s — 105  days,  I  believe. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  One  hundred  and 
eighty-one  days. 

Mr.  BUSH.  It  was  101  days  It  was 
obviously  a  short-term  loan,  for  a  third 
of  a  year  or  less. 

It  is  pretty  hard  for  anyone  who  has 
studied  the  question  of  Government  fi- 
nancing or  corporate  financing,  or  any 
other  kind  of  financing,  to  escape  the 
conclusion  that  the  only  rea-son  why 
the  Government  had  to  pay  5  1  percent 
for  the  money  was  that  that  was  the 
going  rate  for  short-term  money  at  that 
time. 

If  Congress  had  done  what  It  had  an 
opportunity  to  do — and  I  hope  may  yet 
do  wiihin  the  next  few  weeks — namely. 
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raise  the  interest  rate  ceiling  .so  that  the 
Government  could  finance  itself  on  a 
long-term  basi.';.  then  the  Government 
would  be  taken  out  of  the  sliort-tenn 
money  market,  into  which  It  has  been 
forced  by  the  action  of  Congress.  That 
is  why  the  short-term  money  market 
has  gone  up.  But  I  say  that  long-term 
money  would  normally  bring  higher 
prices  than  short-t^^rm  money.  How- 
ever, the  reason  why  it  does  not  ks  the 
arbitrary  refusal  by  Congress  to  let  the 
money  market  seek  its  normal  level. 
This,  I  assert,  is  strongly  adverse  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  Unit<*d  States. 

The  Senator  is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  He  is  a 
very  able  member,  for  whose  views  on 
many  things  I  have  great  respect,  as  he 
knows.  But  when  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  had  its  meeting  in 
Washington  last  September,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  International 
Bank  from  68  countries  gathered  for 
their  annual  meeting,  there  was  one 
thing  whlcli  ab.solutely  appalled  the  rep- 
re.sentatives  and  the  finance  ministers 
who  were  he:e  from  other  countries,  and 
the  heads  of  the  Cenlrnl  Bank  and  that 
was  the  refusal  by  Congiebs  to  lift  the 
interest  rate  ceiling,  so  that  the  U.S. 
Government  could  be  put  u\  the  position 
of  doing  exactly  tlie  \ery  thing  which 
the  Senator  from  Miiinesola  wants  it  to 
do,  namely,  to  pay  a  reasonable  rate  of 
Interest  for  its  money.  Tl'ic  refusal  by 
Congress  to  do  \\hnt  every  one  of  tho.se 
representatives  from  the  68  countries 
thought  was  the  normal  thing  to  do  was 
the  subject  of  con.stant  conversation 
during  the  period  those  delegates  were 
here  from  all  over  the  world 

The  result  of  that.  I  may  .say  to  my 
able  friend,  has  been  to  shake,  some- 
what, the  confiH*»nce  of  the  finfinclal 
leaders  of  those  68  free  countries  in  the 
credit  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  something  about  which 
to  be  concerned,  under  modern  condi- 
tions, when  our  national  defense  struc- 
ture and  the  df^fense  structure  of  the  en- 
tire free  world  depend  very  heavily  upon 
the  credit  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

I  venture  to  hope  that  the  Senator's 
party  will  relent  in  the  position  it  has 
taken  and  will  not  interfere  with  the 
normal  management  of  the  Federal  debt, 
but  will  give  the  Treasurv  a  chance  to 
u.se  both  hands  and  all  the  facilities 
which  it  should  have  at  its  disposal  to 
do  thi.s  properly,  and  thus  eliminate  the 
Inflationary  effects  inherent  in  the  Gov- 
ernment financing  it,s  obligations  en- 
tirely on  a  short-term  basis. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  make 
these  ob.servations 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  may  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
that  I  certainly  did  want  him  to  make  his 
observations.  As  he  knows,  I  have  a  very 
high  regard  for  his  views.  I  believe  the 
matter  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  is 
something  which  requires  the  discussion 
and  debate  which  we  give  to  it.  I  hope 
we  may  continue  such  di.scussions  in  an 
enlightened,  unimpassioned,  unemotion- 
al manner,  because  this  is  a  very  serious 
matter. 


I  have  said,  quit^  frankly,  that  I  recog- 
nize that  the  int-erest  rate  cannot  be  a 
fitatic  thine.  I  understand  that.  I  have 
said,  secondly,  that  I  felt  the  Committee 
on  Finance  was  equipped  by  background, 
training,  staff,  and  constant  dealing  and 
woikmg  Willi  this  problem,  to  give  us 
some  pretty  good  advice  on  the  matter. 
As  I  recall,  that  committee  has  not 
recommended  favorably  the  lifting  of  the 
interest  rate  ceiling. 

There  are  good,  solid  arguments 
around  that  question,  and  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
has  always  been  a  briUiant  advix:ate  for 
his  point  of  view. 

I  toss  this  thought  out  for  the  pur- 
PHDse  of  our  discussion.  My  concern  leads 
me  to  these  thoughts:  Back  in  1953,  sup- 
posedly, a  new  policy  relating  to  the 
financing  of  the  public  debt  was  inau- 
gurated. It  is  fair  to  say,  I  think,  that 
there  was  no  difficulty  prior  to  1953  in 
financing  the  Federal  Government.  To 
be  sure,  there  were  deficits,  but  not  so 
many  as  we  have  had  since  1953,  for  the 
comparable  pei  lod  of  7  years. 

To  be  sure,  there  were  lieavy  pre.s.'^ures 
on  the  countrj';  In  fact.  I  can  remember 
very  well  the  campaign  of  l!}o2.  in  wiuch 
we  were  told  that  we  liad  to  stop  infla- 
tion, that  we  had  to  put  the  brakes  on. 

There  has  been  as  much  inflation  since 
1952  as  there  was  from  1949  to  11*62.  if 
not  more,  despite  the  Korean  war.  We 
were  under  tremendous  pressure  afier 
World  War  II  with  unmet  needs,  with 
pent-up  savings,  which  were  bursting 
loose  to  get  into  the  market  lor  produc- 
tion, distribution,  and  consumption.  It 
was  necessary  to  rearm  the  country  and 
to  start  a  fore'pn  Pid  protjrfm.  It  was 
necessary  to  inaugurate  the  NATO  alli- 
ance, under  which  the  United  States 
supplied  vast  amounts  of  military  arcict- 
ance.  We  had  to  fight  a  war  m  Korea 
and  to  rebuild  industries;  and  we  did  .i 
at  much  less  cost  to  the  Government,  in 
terms  of  the  rent  on  money — which  is 
what  interest  is — than  we  are  doing  it 
through  the  so-called  period  of  peace 
and  prosperity. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  saying  that  if  we 
have  peace  and  prosperity,  the  financial 
condition  of  the  country  should  reflect  it. 

I  do  not  want  the  interpretation  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  made  to  re- 
main unchallenged. 

I  did  not  say  that  interest  rates  reflect 
only  the  confidence  in  the  Government. 
I  said  it  alleged  arid  it  is  stated  that 
interest  rates  do  in  part  reflect  the  con- 
fidence of  the  business  community  and 
the  financial  commmiity  in  the  economy 
and  in  the  policies  being  pursued  by  the 
Government. 

Anyone  who  is  a  student  of  interna- 
tional finance  knows  tiiat  in  countries 
where  the  goverrmient  is  unstable  and 
where  the  policies  being  pursued  violate 
all  the  laws  of  economics,  the  bankers 
and  the  other  groups  who  are  responsible 
for  the  management  of  money  charge 
higher  interest  rates,  in  order  to  take 
into  consideration  the  increased  n.sks. 
I  understand  that,  and  I  am  not  critical 
of  it. 

I  am  simply  saying  that  a  number  of 
paradoxes  exist  in  this  case.  Our  Nation 
seems  to  be  enjoying  a  boom,  as  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  said;  yet 


almost  4  million,  or  5  percent,  of  the 
working  force  is  unemployed,  and  our 
a'.zricultural  industry  is  in  the  worst 
depression  it  has  ever  experienced  since 
the  1930's.  There  has  been  a  $2  bilhon 
drop  in  net  farm  income  this  year:  and 
in  the  country  there  are  large  numbers 
of  depressed  areas. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph]  that  when  I 
was  in  his  State  this  year,  as  one  of  his 
many  friends,  and  in  the  presence  of 
both  the  senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia and  the  junior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  I  witnessed  the  depressed  areas 
and  the  unemployment  m  that  great 
State. 

I  have  seen  similar  conditions  in 
northern  Minnesota;  in  Michigan,  in 
Wichita,  Kans  ,  and  in  other  placet;. 

Mr.  Pr^'.ident,  where  is  the  unprece- 
dented boom"?  The  "unprecedented 
boom"  has  occurred  in  the  interest  rates 
and  in  the  prices  of  certain  stocks.  Of 
cour.^e,  under  those  circumstances, 
when  the  persons  who  buy  Government 
certificates  and  notes  know  that  if  they 
hold  out  longer  they  will  be  paid  higher 
interest  rates,  they  do  hold  out,  and 
the  interest  rates  rise  and  rise. 

It  IS  an  accepted  fact  that  long-term 
financing  costs  more  than  short-term  fi- 
nancing. If  sliort-term  financing  costs 
5  percent.  I  ask  anyone  what  long-term 
financing  would  cost.  Long-term  fl- 
nancnlg  has  to  take  into  consideration 
the  gyrations  of  the  economy  over  a  long 
period  of  time  and  the  drying  up  of  the 
supply  of  money  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  I  am  not  complaining  about  the 
fact  that  long-term  financing  generally 
requires  higher  interest  rates,  because 
that  is  one  of  the  economic  facts  of  life. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  if  short-term 
financing  can  command  4  percent  in- 
terest on  90-day  bills  or  notes,  which  are 
so  current  tliat  they  are  almost  like  dol- 
lar bills,  and  if  5  percent  interest  must 
be  paid  on  180-day  not«,  how  much  in- 
terest does  any  reasonable  person  think 
would  be  reo.uired  on  30-year  bonds? 
Surely  the  interest  on  them  would  not 
be  less. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
yield  to  me'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Randolph  in  the  chair* .  Evoe.':  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana"' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  may  be  of 
interest  for  me  to  point  out  who  will 
reap  the  harvest  if  we  continue  the  pres- 
ent hich  interest  rates.  If  the  average 
interest  rate  is  doubled,  a  person  who 
lends  his  own  money  will  have  his  income 
doubled.  But  if  that  person  owns  an  in- 
surance company  and  sells  insurance 
policies  based  on  the  theory  that  Gov- 
ernment bonds  will  pay  approximately 
1.7  percent  interest,  if  the  rate  on  Gov- 
ernment bonds  increases  to  5  percent, 
that  person's  net  income  will  be  in- 
creased by  much  more  than  100  percent; 
it  may  well  be  increased  by  1.000  per- 
cent; and  that  man  will  be  able  to  keep 
all  of  the  increase. 

An  insurance  policy  is  sold  on  the 
theory  that  the  premium  payments 
will  be  invested  in  Government  bonds  and 
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other  securities.  When  the  E>erson  whose 
life  is  insured  dies,  the  insurance  com- 
pany will  Ret  the  benefit  of  any  increase 
in  the  interest  rate  over  the  rate  on 
which  the  policy  was  based.  If  the  in- 
terest rate  on  invested  money  rises,  for 
instance,  from  1.7  percent  to  5  percent, 
the  income  of  the  owner  of  the  insurance 
company  could  be  increased  by  more 
than  a  thousand  of  percentage  points. 

Similarly,  when  a  bank  makes  a  loan. 
It  is  lending  money  on  much  of  which  it 
is  paying  no  interest  at  all,  while  paying 
a  relatively  small  interest  rate  on  the 
savings  accounts  of  its  depositors,  and 
charging  a  higher  rate  of  intere.'it  on 
the  loans  it  makes.  If  the  interest  rate 
rises,  the  result  is  to  increase  the  bank  s 
income;  and  the  bank  will  enjoy  that 
increased  Income  as  a  result  of  the  loans 
It  makes  with  m.oney  which  belongs  to 
Its  depositors:  yet  the  expenses  of  the 
bank  will  not  have  increased,  and  the 
bank  will  enjoy  that  increased  income 
even  though  it  does  not  provide  addi- 
tional services  for  checking  account  cus- 
tomers and  Is  only  obliged  to  give  back 
a  portion  of  the  increase  to  savings  ac- 
count customers. 

Under  such  circimistances,  and  par- 
ticularly when  the  interest  rate  on  Gov- 
ernment bonds  increases  in  the  way  it 
has  under  this  administration,  certainly 
the  net  Income  of  such  banks  should  in- 
crease by  much  more  than  100  percent. 
Some  banks  have  been  engaged  in  a 
process  of  dumping  old,  long-term  bonds, 
and  purchasing  other  bonds  to  keep  doxn 
their  tax  liabilities  on  prof.ts.  This 
tends  to  prevent  the  full  increa.^e  in 
bank  profits  from  showing  this,  s^^rr.e 
due  to  these  fictitious  losses,  but  the 
huge  profits  exist  nevertheless. 

Now  the  administration  seeks  to  sad- 
dle that  additional  debt  or  the  enormous 
burden  of  these  high-interest  rates  on 
the  people  of  the  coimtry  for  a  full 
generation  by  putting  the  national  debt 
on  a  long-terra  basis  before  the  coming 
election. 

Some  people  think  the  large  bu.sinesses 
are  paying  much  of  the  burden  of  the 
higher  interest  rates,  when  they  borrow 
money.  But  let  us  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  they  pass  on  that  burden  to  the 
consuming  public,  in  the  price  of  their 
product  which  they  sell.  So  that  bur- 
den of  higher  Interest  rates  paid  by  big 
business  is  actually  borne  by  the  con- 
sumers who  purchase  automobiles. 
washing  machines,  deep  free;:es,  homes, 
or  other  commodities. 

In  the  case  of  one  who  Is  about  to  pur- 
chase a  home,  an  increase  of  3  percent- 
age points  in  the  cost  of  money  or  the 
interest  rate  on  borrowed  money  means 
that  the  cost  of  the  monthly  payments 
on  the  mortgage  on  that  man's  home 
will  have  increased  by  appro.ximately  30 
percent.  As  a  result,  that  increased 
burden  must  be  bome,  not  only  by  all 
those  who  purchase  homes,  but  also  by 
all  those  who  rent  houses,  beca-ise  under 
those  circiunstances  the  o-.vners  of  the 
houses  have  to  charge  mere  rent  to  the 
tenants. 

The  average  family  pays  appro.ximate- 
ly  25  percent  of  its  income  for  rent. 
Certainly  the  average  family  in  the  lower 
Income  brackets  does.    When  the  rents 


they  pay  or  when  the  cost  of  purchasing 
homes  are  increased  by  39  percent — for 
which  increase  they  do  not  receive  any 
additional  services — the  eventual  result 
is  an  increa.se  of  approximately  6  per- 
cent m  the  coat  of  living  for  those  fami- 
lies, in  addition  to  rewarding  tiie  in.sur- 
ance  companies  and  the  banks  for  their 
success  in  having  a  Repuolican  m  the 
White  Hou.se 

It  has  been  .stated  that  it  would  be  ir- 
responsible not  to  rai.se  the  ceiling  <_  n 
the  interest  rate  on  Government  bonds. 
Yet  during  the  20  years  of  the  admmi.s- 
trations  of  Franklin  D.  Roasevelt  and 
Harry  S.  Truman,  trie  President  used  his 
influence  t^  hold  down  the  average  in- 
terest rate  on  new  issues  of  Government 
bonds  to  an  averaee  of  1.7  percent  On 
the  other  hand,  with  the  pre.seni  admin- 
istration in  omce.  Pre.sident  Eusenhower 
has  apparently  permitred  those  on  Wall 
Street  to  raise  th^^  interest  rates  a,^  much 
as  they  want  to  do  it;  and  now  an  at- 
tempt is  bting  made  to  change  the  ceil- 
ing on  the  interest  rate  on  Government 
bonds  and  permit  the  increased  rate  to 
apply  to  the  long-t-f'rm  Governrnriit  in- 
debtedness, so  the  public  can  be  hocked 
for  the  next  30  years  by  thus  hu-h  inter- 
est rate  procram.  even  though  President 
Eisenhower  will  be  in  office  for  only 
another  year 

So  far  a.s  I  am  concerned,  I  will  op- 
pose applying  hi^'her  interest  rates  to 
the  long-term  Government  indebtedness, 
because  I  am  satisfied  that  the  first 
Democratic  President  who  enters  the 
White  Hou.=;e,  following  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Eisei.hower  will  reverse 
that  policy 

The  saddling  on  the  public,  for  the 
next  30  years,  with  the  propo.sed  hu'her 
interest  rates  cannot  be  done  unless  we 
Democrats  permit  the  Republicans  to 
get  away  with  it. 

I  am  not  particularly  worried  about 
inflation,  unless  It  does  harm  to  someone 
or  hurts  our  country.  If  inflation  to 
the  extent  of  5  percent  were  to  result 
in  a  10  percent  increase  in  incomes— 
in  other  words,  a  net  increase  of  5  per- 
cent over  and  above  the  amount  of  the 
inflation — I  would  be  willing  to  accept 
inflation  to  that  extent,  or  a  5  percent 
Increase  In  the  co.n  of  l:v;ng;  and  my 
guess  it  that  then  we  would  be  able  to 
provide  for  lari:er  social  security  pay- 
ments and  larger  welfare  payments,  and 
the  people  would  be  better  cfT  after  the 
proper  adjustments  had  been  made. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  iioir.g 
to  have  inflation  without  Increa^m;;  the 
income  of  the  people  over  and  above 
the  inflation,  then  I  am  opposed  to  It. 
In  accordance  with  the  Senator's  tes- 
timony today.  I  was  surprised  to  find  out 
that  in  the  last  4  years  there  has  been 
no  net  increase  in  the  income  of  the 
people,  unless  one  wants  to  count  the 
inflation  itself 

Mr.  HL"MPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  that  is  the 
case,  it  is  a  sad  thing  indeed  to  have 
inflation,  but  not  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  income  by  more  than  the 
amount  of  the  inflation.  That  is  a  sad 
condition,  I  regret  to  learn. 

While  I  cannot  agre-e  with   my  Re- 
publican friends   about  this   matter.   I 


do  feel  that  b<'>th  sides  of  the  i.ssue  should 
b'-  pr  M-nted,  and  I  feel  the  public  has  a 
ntrht  fo  vote  on  it.  We  shouUl  not  mis- 
lead tiie  public.  The  public  .should  know 
that  the  rank-and-file  American  today 
is  worse  off  than  he  was  4  years  ago,  on 
an  average,  because  the  American  citi- 
zens have  had  imposed  upon  them  a 
hidden  tax  in  terms  of  high  interest  crxst. 
That  burden  has  shi'ted  tens  of  billioris 
of  dollars  of  Income  trom  those  best  able 
to  pay  to  those  least  able  to  pay.  It  has 
been  a  redistribution  of  wealth  In  favor 
of  the  rich  and  against  the  poor. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  one  of  the 
most  articulate  and  brilliant  spoke-^men 
in  this  body  on  this  matter,  relating  to 
the  economic,  monetary,  and  fi.scal  pol- 
icies of  our  Government.  I  have  mar- 
veled many  times  at  his  grasp  of  the 
complexities  of  these  monetary  and  eco- 
nomic questions  and  their  relevancy  to 
the  total  economy  and  Justice  and  well- 
being  of  the  people 

It  is  not  unusual  for  me  to  compliment 
him  on  this  occasion,  t>ecause  I  have 
done  so  in  the  past  We  have  had  dis- 
agreements on  other  matters,  but  on  this 
question  it  Is  a  Joy  always  to  hear  his 
remarks,  and  it  is  an  educational  expe- 
rience for  the  Senate  and  the  American 
people  to  have  him  speak  as  he  does 

Mr.  President,  I  do  hope,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  Indicated,  that 
this  Congress  will  not  be  bludgeoned  or 
frightened  into  making  some  change  of 
policy  on  Interest  rate  ceilings  until  we 
have  had  a  chance  for  a  national  refer- 
endum; namely,  an  election,  because  the 
American  people  are  going  to  be  exposed 
to  an  articulate,  intelligent.  Informed, 
and  exacting  discussion  of  what  I  think 
is  the  No.  1  weakness  or  liability  of  the 
Republican  administration— its  fL^al, 
monetary,  and  tax  policies. 

I  have  been  asked  many  times  what 
is  the  Issue  in  this  campaign.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  stated  It  per- 
suasively, brilliantly,  and  with  great 
vigor.  The  issue  in  this  campaign  is  the 
fiscal  and  financial  and  economic  poli- 
cies of  our  Government  as  relates  be- 
tween the  two  political  parties  and  their 
spokesmen. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  President,  that  of  all 
the  groups  In  America  that  have  suf- 
fered because  of  the  current  economic 
policies.  It  Is  the  small  businessman  on 
Main  Street  who  is  the  man  lea.st  able. 
In  competition  with  Government  and  big 
business,  to  get  hold  of  the  necessary 
money  for  the  Improvement  of  his  plant, 
for  the  financing  of  his  programs,  and 
for  the  management  of  his  capital  struc- 
ture. The  independent,  small  business- 
man In  America  has  literally  been  put 
through  the  fiscal  wringer.  Many  times 
he  has  been  able  to  survive  only  out  of 
sheer  dint  of  effort.  Individual  capacity, 
families  working  together,  unbelievable 
effort  extended.  But  he  has  not  had  a 
fair  shake.  He  has  not  been  given  an 
even  break.  Every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  has  traveled  around  this  country 
and  in  his  own  respective  State  knows 
that  when  an  independent  businessman 
seeks  to  borrow,  he  pays  a  higher  rate 
than  does  the  big  company  that  may  be 
in  competition  with  him.    He  is  looked 
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upon  as  having  le.ss  collateral.  In  the 
main.  He  is  looked  upon  as  being  more 
of  a  ri.sk,  and  therefore  pays  a  higher 
rate. 

The  same  thing  is  true,  may  I  add,  of 
the  thousands  and  thou.sands  of  farmers 
There  has  been  an  increase  m  rates  on 
commodity  credit  loans,  on  personal  and 
property  loans.  Now  tiiere  is  even  a  de- 
sire by  the  adminisiratiori  to  raise  the 
REA  Interest  rates.  May  I  add  that  will 
be  a  hope  unfulfilled,  an  exercise  in  fu- 
tility, because  I  cannot  imagine  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  will  raise 
interest  rates  for  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives, when  those  cooperatives  are  non- 
profit institutions  operated  only  for  the 
benefit  of  their  members  and  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  communities  they 
serve.  It  would  be  a  foul  blow  indeed 
if  the  Interest  rates  of  those  cooperatives 
were  increased  to  such  proportions  as  to 
Jeopardize  their  financial  and  fiscal 
structure. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry'' 

Mr    HUMPHREY      Yes. 

Mr  KEATING  May  I  raise  the  par- 
liamentary inquiry  of  the  Chair  as  to 
what  IS  the  business  before  the  Senate 
at  this  time ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  the  Chair  will  state  that 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
He.n.mngsI  designated  as  "1-13-60 — E," 
which  would  be  the  inserting  of  substi- 
tutes for  certain  parts  of  the  bill. 

Mr  KEATING  Of  the  so-called  clean 
elections  bilP 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER  That  Is 
correct 

Mr,  KEATINc;     I  thank  the  Senator. 


H.-\S    AMERIC.^    LO.-T    ITS    WAY' 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  on 
Sunday,  LKiember  27,  1959,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  editorial  section  of  the 
Denver  Post  a  long,  critical  survey  of 
this  past  f^ecade  by  Lawrence  G  Weiss, 
a  Post  editorial  writer  He  asks  in  the 
title.  'Has  Am.eiica  Lost  the  Way?'  and 
sums  up  the  es-ay  as  an  appraisal  of 
the  national  mood  in  the  decade  of  the 
1950's. 

I  would  especially  like  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  this  ix)dy  to  the  last  para- 
k'raphs  of  Mr  Weiss'  essay  After  re- 
viewing the  actions  of  the  past  decade, 
he  suk-L-ests  a.s  our  national  purpose  for 
tJ,e   1960's: 

First,  to  take  up  once  again,  with  new 
energy  and  dedication,  the  tA«lc  of  building 
th«  Nation.  That  will  mean  clearing  our 
«Ium«,  revitalizing  our  cities.  Improving  our 
schools,  developing  our  reaouroes.  strengthen- 
ing otir  defenses,  providing  more  adequately 
for  our  aged  and  sick,  enriching  our  culture. 
and  enlarging  our  efforts  to  secure  equal 
rights  for  minorities  and  a  fuller  measure  of 
freedom. 

Second,  to  carry  some  portion  of  the  Amer- 
ican promise  Into  the  world  community  of 
nations,  particularly  Into  the  underdeveloped 
aresis.  That  will  mean  recognizing  that  the 
world  cannot  go  on  for  very  much  longer 
half  starving  and  half  overfed  and  that  the 
surging  populations  In   the  "have  nof  na- 


tions, unless  helped  wii;  someday  threaten 
the  "haves"  It  will  mean  sharing  our  re- 
sources and  knowledge  more  fully  than  ever 
before  and  Infusing  a  gTeat.er  measure  of 
Idealism  Into  our  foreign   pKJilcy. 

He  emphasizes  that  one  of  the  tasks  of 
leadership  in  the  coming  years  will  be 
to  awaken  the  American  p'^ople  to  these 
purpo-es,  and  fire  their  imagination  to 
accomplish  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Denver  Post.  Dec  27,  1959) 
Has  Amexica  Lost  thi  Way? — An  Appraisal 

or  THE  National  Mood  in  rut  Dlcade  or 

THE  1960s 

(By  Lawrence  G.  Weiss i 

In  the  Jubilant  springtime  at  the  end  of 
the  American  Revolution,  the  Patriot 
Thomas  Paine  saw  more  of>enlngs  for  happi- 
ness In  the  new  American  Nation  than  in 
any  other  nation  In  history. 

"Her  setting  out  In  life,  like  the  rising 
of  a  fair  morning,  was  unclouded  and 
promising,"  he  wrote. 

"Her  cause  was  good.  Her  principles  Just 
and  liberal  Her  temper  serene  and  firm  •  •  • 
and  everything  about  her  wore  the  mark  of 
honor." 

In  the  same  flush  of  pride  and  enthusiasm. 
President  Thomas  Jefferson  spoke  of  the  new 
America  in  his  first  inaugural,  as  "a  rising 
nation,  spread  over  a  wide  and  fruitful 
land  •  •  •  advancing  rapidly  to  destinies 
beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  eye," 

Paine  and  Jefferson — and  Lewis  and  Clark 
watching  the  buffalo  from  the  banks  of  the 
mighty  Missouri — were  beginning  to  define 
the  ingredients  of  the  American  promise. 

The  new  Nation,  as  they  conceived  it, 
offered  a  fuller  measure  of  freedom,  a 
greater  opportunity  for  satisfaction  and  well- 
being,  and  a  richer  supply  of  space,  beauty, 
Joy  and  excitement  than  any  other  nation 
on  earth. 

They  saw  America  as  something  special, 
a  nation  marked  by  destiny  for  greatness 
And  they  sought  to  raise  a  standard  here  of 
freedom  and  enlightened  Idealism  that  all 
mankind  might  follow. 

Their  optimism  about  the  future  of 
America  has  become  a  part  of  the  American 
character  through  the  whole  course  of  our 
history 

Except  for  rare  periods,  this  has  b^en  a 
hopeful  and  confident  nation,  sure  of  Its 
powers,  unwavering  In  Its  sense  of  direction. 
unafraid  of  what  lies  ahead 

"The  American  people  never  carry  an  um- 
brella," said  the  late  New  "TDrk  Gov  .^'.fred 
E.  Smith  "They  prc]>are  to  walk  In  eternal 
sunshine" 

In  the  evolution  of  American  self-confi- 
dence, the  10-year  period  that  ends  at  mid- 
night next  Thursday  may  prove  to  be  a  sig- 
nificant turning  point. 

The  decade  of  the  1950  s — whatever  tlse 
may  be  said  about  It — has  plainly  not  been 
a  j>erlod  when  this  Nation  was  sure  of  itf^elf 

This  has  been  the  wealthiest  decade  in 
American  history. 

Our  people  have  n-.ade  more  money  and 
bought  more  things,  for  ca* h  and  credit,  than 
any  other  p>eople  anywhere. 

The  American  promise — insofar  as  it  in- 
volves mat«rlal  gain  and  political  freedi.>m— 
has  been  fulfilled  In  tliis  decade  to  a  remark- 
able degree 

But  the  1950's  have  still  been  a  time  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty. 

A  sense  of  uneasiness  and  fear  has  begun 
to  afflict  the  Anieric&n  spirit. 

"In  the  late  fifties."  writes  the  lilstorlan, 
Arthtir    M.    Sch:e.':'.nger,    Jr.,    "one    seixses    a 


spreading  anxiety  and  f^u^t.^atlcln  in  our 
society:  a  confused,  inchoate  feeling  that 
th-.ncs  aren't  poing  rlpht  " 

The  diplomat,  George  Kennan.  finds  Amer- 
icans in  the  1950'6  to  be  "not  a  bad  people 
or  a  weak  one  or  even  a  consciously  unhappy 
one,  but  an  endangered  one  ' 

We  are.  he  says,  'a  people  In  danger,  at 
least  partially,  of  becoming  sluggish  intel- 
lectually, underievelr.ped  en^.otionally  •  •  • 
fi:;ed  with  an  inner  restlessness  and  dlssatis- 
faotinn,  incapable  of  inteErratlng  our  full 
strength  •  •  •  dull  and  uninteresting  to 
others  and  •  •  •  not  terribly  interestlrig  to 
ourselves." 

Secretary  of  State  Christian  A  Herter  con- 
siders the  pec'ple  to  be  "too  much  absorbed  in 
tlie  mere  eri)<iyn,ent  of  a  prosperous  life  " 

A  U.S.  Senator,  returning  tT-^^m  an  explora- 
tion at  the  "grassroots,"  finds  that  the  p>eople 
"have  lost  confidence  In  their  Gcvernnient," 
are  "wrapped  up  in  their  own  selfish  con- 
cerns" 

"All  they  care  aboi:t  is  cutting  taxes."  he 
says.  "Many  are  making  more  money  than 
tliey  ever  did  in  their  lives  but  tlic  y  want  to 
s}>end  it  on  themiseives,  not  on  sch>_>ols  and 
highways  and  urban,  renewal.  They  are  cyn- 
ical and  disill'usioned  ■ 

Tlie  dramatist  Arthur  Miller  writes  of  a 
deep  moral  uneasiness  among  us.  the  vast 
sense  of  being  only  tenuously  joined  to  the 
rest  of  our  fellows 

The  economist  John  K  Galbraith  says  the 
concern  of  the  people  w.th  luxur.es  and 
gadgets  In  an  affluent  society  has  made 
them  callous  to  the  public  needs  of  the 
community  and  the  Nation 

New  national  types — the  organization 
man.  the  man  In  the  gray  flannel  suit,  the 
commuter,  the  status  seeker,  the  exvirbai^te. 
the  other -directed  man — are  described  by 
writers  as  prodticts  of  the  tensions  of  our 
times 

"The  cities  of  America  "  says  James  Res- 
tlon,  of  the  New  Yirk  Times,  "are  full  >if  self- 
questioning  The  pulpits  ring  with  the  old 
Incessant  questions  Where  are  we  going? 
What    is   the   purpose   of   our   society?" 

Most  of  the  commentators  on  the  national 
mood  detect  the  absence  of  a  riationaJ  pur- 
pKJse,  the  lack  of  a  sense  of  direction  to  give 
cohesion    and   meaning   to   American   life. 

In  the  decade  of  the  1940's  the  national 
purpose  wa.":  to  win  the  war  and  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  fair  and  durable  peace 

In  the  decade  of  the  1930's  the  national 
purp'ise  was  to  conquer  the  depression  and 
raise  the   living  standards  of  the  Nation, 

But  In  the  decade  of  the  1950's,  no  single. 
d.immant  objective  captured  the  attention 
and  the  effort  of  the  people 

Tiiere  are  signs  at  the  end  of  the  decade 
that  a  new  sense  of  p'orpoee  may  now  be 
starting  to  evolve 

"One  feels  '  writes  Schleslnger,  "that  In- 
creasing numbers  are  waiting  for  a  trumpet 
to  sound." 

But  If  the  1960'8  bring  a  resurgence  of  the 
American  spirit — as  some  thoughtful  ob- 
servers ant.cipate— it  will  come  In  large 
measure  as  a  reaction  to  the  almlessness  of 
the  last  10  years. 

What  were  the  origins  of  the  mood  of  the 
1960s''  What  were  the  factors  that  weak- 
ened the  traditional  American  seiise  of  self- 
confidence  and  obscured  our  national  pur- 
pose ■' 

The   major   factors   appear   to   be   these: 

1      THE    DANCEH    OF    NTCLEAR    ANNIHILATION 

On  the  eve  of  the  1950's  came  an  an- 
nouncement by  President  Truman  that  Rus- 
sia had  exploded  her  first  atomic  bomb. 
The  dream  uf  an  American  A-bomb  monop- 
oly was  destroyed  forever. 

The  Nation  rapidly  began  work  on  a  hy- 
drogen w^eapon.  and  achieved  its  first  ther- 
monuclear explosion  in  1952.  But  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Russia  exploded  an  H-bomb, 
too. 
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Throughout  th«  decada.  AmerlcacLs — In 
common  with  human  b«ings  everywhere — 
lived  with  the  danger  that  a  blunder  In 
diplomacy,  a  rash  decision  by  an  Irresponsi- 
ble offlclal,  or  even  an  accident  could  bring 
on  a  nuclear  struggle  that  would  destroy 
civr.izatiDn. 

The  people  were  told  by  experts  In  1953 
that  a  nuclear  attaclt  on  the  United  States 
wou'.d  cause  108  million  deaths  in  the  first 
60  days  and  make  Important  pari*  of  Jet- 
ferson's  "wide  and  rruitXul  land"  uninhabi- 
table. 

Many  Americans  sought  to  put  the  danger 
from  their  minds,  but  a  dim  awareness  of  It 
seemed  to  persist  throughout  the  Nation. 
One  response  was  expressed  in  the  song, 
"Enjoy  Yourself.  Its  Later  Than  You 
Think." 

Among  some,  there  was  a  revival  of 
pacificism  and  a  movement  for  a  ban  on 
nuclear  testing. 

In  Geneva  the  United  States  besr^vn  n-^e""- 
tlations  With  Russia  to  see  if  a  test  b'.nd 
agreement — with  proper  Inspection  safe- 
guards— was  possible. 

In  1959.  d:sc  Jockeys  were  playing  verses 
Of  Tom  Lehrer : 

"There  will  be  no  more  misery 
When  the  world  Is  our  rotisserie   •    •    • 
We  will  all  go  togeiner  when  we  go 
All  suffised  with  an  incandescent 
glow   •    •    •■• 

>.    THI    nCHTTNG    or    A    W.^Jl    WB    DHJ    N^iT    WIM 

To  make  clear  to  the  Communists  that 
they  cou'.d  not  seize  new  territ'^ry  thro'jgh 
naked  aggression  without  meeting  resl.stance. 
the  United  States  led  the  United  Nations 
Into    the   Korean    war    In   June   of    1950. 

The  North  Korean  Invaders  were  driven 
back  to  the  Yolu  River.  But  Chinese  Com- 
munist troops  poured  across  *he  border  and 
fought  the  United  States  and  the  United  Na- 
tloiLs  to  a  stalemate  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
38th  parallel. 

In  1953  both  sides  agreed  to  a  truce,  and  a 
substantial  part  of  the  American  force  was 
Withdrawn   from   Korea 

In  a  nation  that  hid  won  every  war  sln^^e 
18ia  and  had  come  to  take  for  granted  the 
Idea  of  American  omnipotence,  the  people 
found  the  stalemate  In  Korea  'unsettling  and 
dif.'.cult  to  comprehpnd. 

They  »ere  further  shocked  bv  reports  that 
were  issued  after  the  war  on  the  behavior  of 
American  tr^^jps  in  CGrrui.u:.Lit  pr;i.jn 
cajnos. 

Some  of  our  soldiers  turned  on  one  an- 
other, cooperated  with  the  enemy,  made  no 
effort  to  resist,  succumbed  to  0..mmunlst 
propaganda,   and    t>€haved   with   cruelty   and 

A  sirrprlslnrr  num.ber  dl^^d  In  'he  ranr-.ps  be- 
cavtse  thjy  la.  kPd  the  will  to  go  on  living. 

A  K-:-r»t  C  :."..T.ur.-t  l.-it  .■llU'T.ce  report 
found  -r.  .t.  -the  AT'eri'-^n  so;d!<»r  has  weaic 
loyalty  to  his  family,  his  community,  his 
cr,u^:ry,  his  re:.^';_,n,  and  to  his  fellow  sol- 
dier. Hla  conc^pto  of  right  and  wrong  are 
hazy  and  Ul  infcrmed  There  Is  lltt4e  knowl- 
edge or  ur!d»r.stand:no'  even  among  US 
tjniv^Tlty  eracluates,  of  Am.erinn  political 
h:.~.tory  and  p;".;l(,s   phy   ' 

T-ikf^n  as  a  whole,  the  KTrenn  ex-ierlence, 
even  though  many  felt  the  United  States 
was  wiic  to  undertake  it  and  w:se  to  R<^x;?pt 
a  stalemate,  had  a  disturbing  effect  on 
Aaien  .ill  self-.icsurance. 

3     THZ    SOVIET    VICTORT    IN    THE    RACI    TO    SPACE 

Into  the  19.50'3  the  American  people 
brouirht  the  notion  of  thc.r  country's  tech- 
rolo^.''*^!  Bip'TTiRcy.  Above  everything  else, 
they  f.lt  crr.fi.lent  the  United  States  could 
not  be  surpassed  in  technological  achleve- 
m°nt 

In  <-«»-nf>-P!  Am^rlr^ans  tersded  to  look  on 
the  Friviet  U:.:on  as  a  naf:jn  of  p'-a-sants. 
nn  inefflr-ient,  backward  nation  where  ^ctf-n- 
tiflc  p'ofesB  had  been  retarded  by  C..)mmu- 


Yet  In  the  fall  of  1957  it  was  -he  backward 
Russians,  and  not  the  efficient  Americans, 
who  overcame  the  gravity  of  the  earth  and 
put   the   first   salellite   into   orbit   around   it. 

Since  then,  the  Russians  have  con.slstently 
launched  heavier  objTts  than  we  have  aiid 
sent  them  to  iaeater  dl.stanceB. 

They  have  landed  a  pennant  on  the  mc-on, 
made  the  first  photot(raph  cf  the  other  sMe. 
and  sent  a  rocket  to  the  sun. 

More  slsnlflcant,  in  terms  of  danger  to  the 
Un.ted  States,  they  were  able  to  launch  their 
f.rst  intercontinental  ballistic  missile  in  the 
same  year  they  launched  their  sputnik. 

Presumably,  they  can  now  his  US.  tar- 
gets from  bases  ln,=  lde  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
most  reasonable  Am.erican  defense  experta 
cr^n.-ede  that  tl'ieir  n-.is.sile  capability  is  sub- 
stantially greater  than  ours. 

The  piriure  many  people  now  have  is  of 
a  Soviet  mls?;ie  In.nrlmg  on  the  moon  pre- 
cisely in  time  for  Khrushchev's  visit  to  the 
United  States  and  a  U.S.  missile  exploding 
on  the  launching  pad. 

This  Nation  has  made  many  achievements 
In  the  space  field  and  will  doubtless  make 
many  m>jre.  But  Americans  are  used  to  be- 
ing nrst.  not  second. 

They  have  been  shocked  and  disturbed. 
But  they  have  not  made  It  clear  whether 
they  are  willing  to  spend  the  money  that  Is 
necessarv  to  make  the  United  States  first 
In  this  held. 

4  THE  .srccFssrs  OF  ^-^K^■.^  Khrushchev 
With  the  death  of  Joseph  Stalin  In  1953. 
a  new  and  less  tyrannical  era  bet^an  to  un- 
fold inside  the  Soviet  Union.  New  and  less 
crude  tactics  began  to  appear  In  Soviet  for- 
eign policy.  And  a  new  and  less  hateful  per- 
scnallty  emerged  In  Nlklta  Khrushchev. 

Khrushchev  has  embarked  on  a  bold  new 
venture  In  the  history  of  Soviet  policy,  based 
on  a  clp.'m  that  he  does  not  plan  to  com- 
munlze  the  world  through  the  old  Red  tech- 
niques of  revolution  and  war. 

Instead,  he  has  called  for  -peaceful  co- 
erlsfnce"  between  Communist  and  non- 
C^mm.unl.'-t  states. 

In  peaceful  economic  competition,  he  says, 
the  stiperlorlty  of  the  Communist  system  will 
soon  be  evident  to  the  people  of  all  nations 
and  capitalism  will  be  replaced. 

With  a  new  approach  In  his  own  country 
and  In  the  world.  Khrushchev  has  scored 
8c:ne  impressive  progress: 

H->  has  eliminated  some  of  the  evils  of  the 
old  Stalinist  regime. 

He  has  begun  to  provide  the  Soviet  people 
with  consumer  goods. 

He  has  registered  tremendous  gains  In 
prxiuction  and  begun  to  close  some  of  the 
economic  gap  between  Russia  and  the  United 
Suites. 

He  has  offered  the  world  a  more  amiable 
and  beguiling  picture  of  a  Communist  dicta- 
tor than  the  one  presented  by  the  formidable 
SUiUn. 

He  has  visited  extensively  In  underde- 
veloped areas  and  launched  programs  of  eco- 
nomic aid  and  tecnnlcal  assistance  to  com- 
pete with  those  of  the  United  States. 

He  has  brousjht  his  smile  and  homely  man- 
ners to  the  cities  of  the  Western  democracies 
and  convinced  many  hopeful  men  that  a 
th;;w  in  the  cold  war  Is  Imminent. 

.wo  problems  of  tremendous  magnitude 
h  r.ven  Khrushchev  trouble: 

"n.-.e  first  was  the  revolt  of  the  Hungarian 
pe?  pie  against  their  Communist  rulers.  By 
resorting  to  bloody  suppression,  Khriishchev 
was  forced  to  forfeit  much  of  the  good  will 
he  has  bxillt  up  In  world  opinion.  His  action 
In  Hungary  still  keeps  the  suspicions  of  free 
nations  everywhere  alive  and  alert. 

The  second  has  been  the  problem  of  Ccm- 
m'.inist  China.  The  aggressive  behavior  of 
this  new  Red  power  has  tended  to  undermine 
the  Khrushchev  peace  offensive.  He  was  ap- 
parently unable  to  stop  the  Chinese  assaults 
on  the  borders  of  India.     In  company  with 


other  nations.  Russia  may  now  begin  to  fear 
the  expansionist  forces  in  the  Red  Chinese 
state. 

Despite  these  handicaps,  however,  Khru- 
shchev's efforts  have  been  largely  successful. 

The  effect  In  America  has  beeii — 

To  dull  the  sharp  edge  of  American  re- 
■istivnce  to  the  Communist  state. 

To  prove  that  conununlsm  may  offer  seri- 
ous competition  to  capitalism  as  a  system 
for  promoting  the  rapid  economic  Improve- 
ment of  underdeveloped  areas. 

And  to  contribute  to  the  erosion  of  US. 
self -confidence. 

S.    THr  I.UEI  OF  AN  ATTLmNT  SOCrETT 

In  the  1950's,  as  never  before,  Uie  genius  of 
American  Industry  exploited  the  miracle  of 
American  technology  to  produce  the  most 
dazzling  array  of  congunaer  goods  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 

In  ail  sizes,  colors,  models,  and  shai>e«,  our 
factories  turned  out  cars  and  television  seta, 
dishwashers  and  electric  blankeu.  deep 
freezes,  power  mowers,  and  sterling  silver 
bottle  openers. 

The  genius  of  American  advertising  set  mat 
to  sell  these  things  to  the  American  people, 
and  the  high  emplo3mient  at  good  pay  gave 
the  people  the  money  to  buy  them. 

For  those  who  were  short  on  cash,  credit 
was  available  on  easy  terms. 

In  general.  Americana  8uccumt)ed  to  the 
lure.  They  put  their  money  Into  their 
houses  and  their  cars  and  began  to  short- 
change Uielr  schools,  their  cillee.  and  tiieir 
public  responsibilities. 

"The  family  which  takes  Its  mauve  and 
cerise,  alr-condltloned.  power-steered,  and 
power-braked  automobile  out  f  )r  a  toTir," 
wrote  the  Economist  Galbral'h.  "passes 
through  cities  that  are  badly  paved,  made 
hideous  by  Utter,  blighted  buildings.  bUl- 
boards.  and  poets. 

"They  picnic  on  exquisitely  packaged  for>d 
from  a  portable  icebox  by  a  polluted  stream 
and  go  on  to  spend  the  night  at  a  park 
which  Is  •  menace  to  public  health  and 
morals  " 

Whether  the  American  people  have  bc^n 
satisfied  with  their  new  poeseasloos.  or 
whether  they  seek  some  deeper,  leas  mate- 
rialistic significance  to  life  Is  a  question  not 
yet  answered. 

But  some  signs  ot  discontent  have  been 
evident. 

"I  qucstloti."  wrote  Oeonre  Kennan. 
"whether  material  abundance  alone,  as  we 
have  sought  it  heretofore  aa^d  are  rap.u.y 
coming  to  know  It  today,  is  really  brliifcj.i.g 
tis  the  results  we  hoped, 

"I  question  whether  It  is  making  us  a 
happier— and  inwardly  a  richer— people." 

6.   THE    rNFLCTNCE    OT   TTLEVISIOH 

In  the  1950"s.  about  45  million  Amer- 
icin  families  owned  television  sets,  and  the 
exp'^rts  say  the  average  set  was  on  more 
than  6  hours  a  day. 

Americans  were  becoming  a  Nation  of 
spectators.  Many  staved  indoora.  missed 
fresh  air  and  exercise  and  saw  Ufe  through 
a  gia£G  dajkly. 

During  the  television  hours,  the  average 
kindergarten  child  could  witness  enough 
crime,  violence,  terror,  and  depravity  to  have 
frightened  even  the  hardiest  of  the  early 
American  pioneers. 

And  hour  aftir  hour,  the  television  cm- 
merdals  pounded  away  at  American  ear- 
drums, fre'iuently  offering  the  viewers  what 
they  did  not  need,  or  could  not  afford,  or 
did  not  want  or  already  had. 

"The  dominant  sound  in  American  eira 
today."  James  Rcston  wrote  in  the  New 
York  Tlme^,  "Is  the  endless  babble  of  com- 
mercial advertising,  interlarded  with  Elvla 
Pr??l?y    and    the    singing    commercials." 

The  American  living  room  became  a  show- 
room for  commercial  products,  a  market- 
place where  the  television  vendor  piled  his 
trade. 
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-Icks  of  an  ingenious  profession — 
ccaslonal  deception  and  plain  dls- 
ere  used  to  sell  the  American 
his   own    home    In    his   own   easy 

some  points  during  the  decade, 
.  were  used  to  sell  political  car  di- 
ll as  toothi)a*te. 

ream  of  e'.lck  salesmanship  that 
tlie  tube,  the  vlewei  found  it  hard 
ilfch  the  good  product  from  the 
a  certain  confusion  about  values 
evelop 

ere  many  good,  constructive  TV 
■end  naich  fair,  hc^neft  advertls- 
he  bad  as[>ect8  of  televlaUn  were 
.■lous  concern  at  the  end  of  the 
id    Congress     was     searching     for 


7.    THE  ITTXCT  OF  CRIME  AND  CDRFV-PTION 

Americans  were  disturbed  in  the  decade  of 
the  1950'8  not  only  by  the  rise  of  crime, 
but   by  the  nature  (f  the  crimes  conimllted. 

The  headlines  told  of  brutal  thrill  Kill- 
ings, perveited  violence,  ser-seles."-  vandaiisrn, 
and  crLuies  that  seemed  to  have  no  explana- 
Uuu. 

Juvenile  lellnquency  was  on  the  rise,  and 
many  chihlren — especially  In  big  c:t,.(s — 
seemed  to  le  growiii^  up  in  an  environment 
that   made    luvenlle  crime   Inevitable 

The  courts  and  the  reformatunes  were 
full  of  troubled  children  frum  troubled  fam- 
ines and  ttn.Rn  neighb  irJiiiods. 

Many  of  their  ciimes — i.te  an  ImpresBive 
numbtr  of  oriines  i  y  adults — did  not  appear 
to  be  conui  itlfcd  f.jr  ptrsuual  g:vln. 

The  crlmi  pattern  seemed  to  be  a  symptom 
of  a  sick  society 

Even  more  striking  than  the  crime  stories 
were  the  ei  posures  of  corruptUjn  and  loose 
mirality   ai  loiig   men    In    the   {-ubl.c    eye. 

llie  Kefn  iver  committee,  in  1951,  not  only 
gave  must  Americans  tiieir  first  look  at  big- 
Umc  cnxjks  and  rivcketeers,  but  linked  theie 
men  to  others  who  held  public  office  or  en- 
JiiVed    pubic    respect. 

In  Wash  ngTon  there  were  scandals  In- 
volving mii.k  and  vicuna  coats,  deepfreeaes. 
Influence  (Xldling.  conflicts  of  Interest,  and 
plain  dishonesty. 

The  spcjt  light  of  congressional  exposure 
swept  on  Iram  labor  leaders  to  businessmen, 
Uj    quiz    sh  jw    coiitestaiiis,    to    disc    Jockeys. 

And  in  r,i59.  Cluij-lea  Van  Doren.  a  Colum- 
bia Unlvenlty  Instructor,  whose  quiz  show 
prowess  h:  d  maiie  him  a  symbo:  of  the 
young  American  Intellectual,  was  exp'jsed  as 
a  liar  and  a  fraud. 

A  suljst.aj.Ual  strain  of  corruption  has  run 
through  til »  whole  cxjura*  of  American  his- 
tory, but  ei^h  generation  has  been  allocked 
anew   when   the   corruption   was   exposed. 

In  the  lite  IPSO's,  Americar.s  seemed  to 
be  reacting   with   cynicism  and   disgust. 

8    THE    :hai.lence  to  civil  liberties 

Tlie  tw)  irreat  civil  liberties  issues  of  the 
decade    wer<'    McCarthyiam    and    izitegratiun, 

Joseph  R.  McCarthy,  a  F-icpubllcan  Senator 
from  Wlsroasln,  t)ecame  the  focal  point  of 
national  at^^ntlon  In  the  early  1950'6  when 
he  charged  that  tne  State  Ueparl.ment.  the 
Army,  a.od  Dther  ureas  of  Government  and 
Aiiiencan  life  harbored  card-uaxryLng  mem- 
bers of  the  Commuiust  Party. 

While  th  •  Nation  tcKik  time  to  dlscovCT 
that  none  if  McCarthy's  charges  had  ever 
been  prove<l,  the  Senator  moved  from  one 
field  to  an  ither,  forcing  the  dismissal  of 
Governmen',  employees,  browbeating  wit- 
nesses befcre  his  committee,  proclaiming 
guilt  by  atsiKiiatlon.  dlaresarding  the  ele- 
mentary pr.nc.ples  uf  Judicial  fairness  and 
mocking  tiie  fiith  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

By  1954.  the  Nation  had  had  enough  of 
McCarthy  He  was  censured  by  the  Senate, 
and  he  d;ed  a  short  time  later. 

But  in  hi»  prime  McCarthy  had  many  sup- 
porters     Tl  e    fact    that    a    large    i.un.ber    of 
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people  were  willing  to  back  him  lu  casting 
stslde  American  principles  of  decency  and 
fair  prooedtu-e  caused  widespread  alarm  at 
home  and   lowered  US    prestige  abroad. 

At  one  time,  the  national  Image  Included 
the  picture  of  a  prowling  demagog,  backed 
by  a  hysterical  ni  >b.  terrorizing  tl^.e  State 
DcpiU-tjneut.  the  Secretary  of  the  .Army,  and 
a  collection  of  Govtrnment  employees  who 
had  a86t)clated  with  the  wrong  people  many 
years  before. 

The  ima^re  was  not  one  that  cculd  bolster 
American  pride  and  self-esteem. 

On  the  ijitegration  front,  came  the  decision 
of  the  U  S  SMprerne  Cwurt  in  1954.  up)holdlng 
the  right  of  Negro  sch  jolchiidren  tc;  sit  lu 
the   same   public  classrorms  with   whites. 

Tlie  decision  gave  new  substance  to  the 
American  promise  of  equal  opportunity  for 
all  and  the  right  to  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws 

But  tJie  South  mi^unted  a  mighty  offensive 
aKaiiist  the  decision  and  used  every  tech- 
nicjue  of  sub'<  .'iaue  ar:d  evasion  in  order  to 
keep  from   putting  it  into  effect. 

Souiiicrn  leaders  launclied  vicious  and 
Sometimes  slar.rif-r'  us.  attacks  agiiinst  the 
Court  and  the  J.ifticos.  and  spcke  darkly  of 
"lr!terp>oslng"  the  foverelenty  of  t.he  .'rtate 
b'-tween  the  schools  and  the  Federal  Govern - 
mf  :it 

But  the  bitterest  opposition  to  the  "law  of 
the  land,"  as  the  Supreme  Court  had  ex- 
pounded It.  came  frt»ra  s.  -.ithcrn  nubs  with 
stones  and  sneers  and  from  dyuam^ters  wlio 
blew   up  public  schcKjls. 

Mobs  j)revented  a  Negro  gtrl  from  enrolling 
at  the  Unlverpity  of  Alabama,  and  kept  Ne- 
(rroes  from  entering  some  elementary  and 
hleh  BchcH;!? 

The  climax  came  at  Little  Rock,  Ark..  In 
19o7.  when  President  Elsenhower  decided  to 
send  in  U  S  paratro- ipers  to  clear  the  way  to 
Ceiiira^  Higl;  SohcKjl.  after  the  way  had  been 
b:  x.ked  at  the  iiu>tlgatlcn  of  Gov.  Orval 
Fa-;b-as. 

As  the  decade  wore  on,  the  CBU?e  of  In- 
tegration made  good  progress  In  the  border 
States,  scored  successes  In  Virginia  and  began 
a  slow  Inhltratlon  of  the   Deep  South. 

But  the  open  defiance  of  law  in  socne 
areas — and  tlie  bitterness  of  southern  op>- 
pisiUon  to  a  principle  that  lies  at  the  heart 
of  the  democratic  tradition — left  thelx  Im- 
I>act  on  the  national  mood. 

Throughout  the  world — Inhabited  largely 
by  people  with  colored  skins — pictures  of  the 
Jeerlnp  mob  at  Little  Pock  were  used  by  the 
Communists  to  prove  that  Americans  did  not 
really  accept  the  ideal  of  equality  they 
preached. 

And  at  home  in  the  United  States,  a  good 
many  seriuu."^  men  were  beginning  to  wonder 
what  had  happened  to  the  bright  heritage  of 
Tiionias   Paine  and   Thomas  Jefferson. 

Against  this  background  of  difficulty  and 
daneer,  the  emereence  of  a  mood  of  uneasi- 
ness and  d.  ubt  among  the  American  people 
in  the  decade  of  the  1950  s  is  not  difficult  to 
understand. 

The  wonder  Is  that  so  much  was  accom- 
plislied  and  so  many  Americans  retained 
tlioir  idealism  and  led  constructive  and  un- 
&elhi.h   lives. 

More  went  to  college,  more  to  church,  and 
more  traveled  abroad.  More  visited  art  mu- 
seums and  libraries,  and  attended  concerts 
and   plays. 

More  took  part  In  community  affairs, 
worked  for  charities,  helpjed  with  youth 
groups,  and  attempted  self-improvement 
with  books   and   lectures. 

For  those  who  yielded  to  the  lure  of  aflSu- 
ence  and  turned  their  backs  on  the  needs 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Nation,  the  pres- 
sures of  the  last  30  years  provided  a  certain 
Juptiflcatlon. 

America  had  lived  with  one  crisis  after  an- 
other ever  since  the  storkmarket  crash  at 
1929,   and   a  national   weariness   had  set   in. 


TLe  capacity  of  many  people  for  continuous 
national  Involvement  had  simply  been 
exhausted 

But  there  now  appear  to  be  signs  of  a  new 
stirring   abroad   In  the  land. 

Sc  me  observers  detect  a  rising  dissatisfac- 
tion with  purely  material  goals;  a  quest  for  a 
deeper  meaiiiug — lor  a  new  sense  of  national 
direction  ai.d  a  redefinition  of  the  American 
promise. 

After  a  decade  of  doubt  and  discourage- 
ment some  Americans  are  beeinnlng  to  see 
the  need  to  Uiove  forward  again  with  the 
vision  of  Paine  and  Jefferson. 

And  the  outlines  of  a  revived  national  pur- 
pose are  beginning  to  take  shape  in  the 
m.lnds  of   some   Intellectual   leaders. 

That  purpcse.  as  these  men  see  it.  Is 
twofold: 

First,  to  take  up  once  again,  with  new 
enertry  and  dedication,  the  task  of  building 
tlie  I«ati  ^n  That  will  mean  clearing  our 
E^umf  revitalizing  our  cities,  improving  our 
schc-ois.  developing  our  resources,  strengthen- 
ing our  defenses,  providing  more  adequately 
for  our  aeed  and  sick,  enriching  our  culture 
and  enlartnne  our  efforts  to  secure  equal 
rights  for  minorities  and  a  fuller  measure 
of  freedom. 

Second,  to  carry  some  portion  of  the 
American  promise  into  the  world  community 
of  nations,  particularly  into  the  underde- 
velop^Kl  areas  That  will  mean  recognizing 
that  i.he  world  cannot  go  on  for  very  much 
longei"  half  starving  and  half  overfed  and 
that  the  surging  populations  In  the  "have 
not"  nations  unless  helped,  will  some  day 
threa*^n  the  "haves  "  It  will  mean  sharing 
our  resources  and  knowledge  more  fully  than 
ever  before  and  Infusing  a  greater  measure 
of  IdealLsm  Into  our  foreign  policy. 

To  articulate  this  purpose — or  some 
other — In  a  way  that  will  capture  the  Imagi- 
nation of  the  American  people,  will  be  one 
of  the  tasks  of  leadership  In  the  decade  that 
lies  ahead. 

TTie  tone  of  leadership  in  the  1950'b — ^with 
Its  emphasis  on  moderation,  good  will,  and 
Governmient  Inactivity — will  not  be  adequate 
for  the  task. 

"It  is  not  true,"  ■writes  Rerton  of  the 
Times,  "that  the  American  character  has 
been  debased.  It  responds  to  what  It  hears. 
It  will  respond  agraln  to  the  old  echoes  still 
heard   among  the  hills. 

"But  somebody  has  to  strike  the  note. 
clearly  and  steadily,  and  appeal  to  what  is 
best  in  us  li. stead  of  what  Is  worst." 

America,  despite  its  troubles  In  the  1950'8, 
Is  still  potentially  the  mightiest  nation  on 
earth. 

It  has  contributed  more  to  the  cause  of 
f reedc  m  and  given  more  generoiisly  of  its 
treasure  and  substance  than  any  other  na- 
tion in  history. 

It  may  not  be,  as  Woodrow  Wilson  once 
called  It,  "the  only  idealistic  nation  in  the 
world  "  but  no  other  nation  has  moved  on 
the  wDrld  scene  with  the  same  high  purpose. 

Anc  no  other  nation  has  been  able  to  pro- 
vide !iO  much  material  abiuidance,  and  so 
much  freedom  at  the  same  time. 

"I  lielleve  that  we  are  lost  here  in  Amer- 
ica." '*Tote  the  novelist  Thomas  Wolfe  In  an 
earlier  period,  "but  I  believe  we  shall  be 
found    •    •   •. 

"I  think  the  true  discovery  of  America 
Is  before  us.  I  think  the  true  fulfillment  ot 
our  people,  of  our  mighty  and  inunortal  land, 
is  yet  to  come.  I  thmk  the  true  discovery 
of  our  own  democracy  Is  still  hetare  ua. 

"And  I  think  that  all  these  things  are 
certain  as  the  morning,  as  inevitable  as 
noon." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL. 
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TTie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  ELECTIONS  ACT  OF  1959 

The  Senate  resiuned  the  consideraiion 
of  the  bill  iS.  2436  >  to  revise  the  Fed- 
eral election  laws,  to  prevent  corrupt 
practices  in  Federal  elections,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  for  the  question  on  the  pendint; 
amendments,  which  were  discussed  yes- 
terday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tl.e 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  BIRKSEN  and  Mr.  CURTIS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
some  questions. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  who 
was  recognized? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  was  recos<ni/;ed 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  has  called 
up  the  amendments  designated  '1-13- 
60— E."  has  he  not? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  Senator  is  ex- 
actly correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Referring  to  the 
printed  copy  of  the  amendments,  on 
page  2,  line  1.  the  word  "Whoever"  is 
used.    The  language  reads: 

Whoever,  directly  or  Indirectly,  makes  con- 
tributions or  expenditures  In  an  aggreg;i*e 
amount  in  excess  of  $10,000  during  ariy  cal- 
endar year — 

And  so  forth.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "Whoever,"  in  the  intention 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  will  say  to  my  able 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, I  would  interpret  it  as  being  sus- 
ceptible of  the  definition  contained  in 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, the  United  States  Code,  as  it  is  gen- 
erally referred  to.  Title  I,  "General  Pro- 
visions," Chapter  1.  "Rules  of  Construc- 
tion," reading  In  part  as  follows: 

Wortte  denoting  number,  gender,  and  bo 
fortb. 

In  determining  the  meaning  of  any  act 
of  CongreoB.  unlMs  the  context  Indicates 
otherwlae — words  Importing  the  singular  in- 
clude and  apply  to  several  persons,  parties, 
or  things. 

The  words  "person"  and  "whoever"  Include 
corporations,  companies,  associations,  arms, 
partnerships,  societies,  and  Joint  stock  com- 
panies, as  well  $LB  Individuals. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  it  is  the  Intention 
of  tiie  distmgtiished  Senator  to  offer  his 


amendment  in  the  light  of  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  existing  statute:' 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  My  able  friend  Is 
exactly  correct  m  that  statement. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  This  language  is  pretty 
broad.    It  says: 

The  words  "person"  and  "whoever"  in- 
clude corporations,  companies,  associations, 
firms,  partnerships,  societies,  and  Joint  stock 
companies,   as   well   as   Individuals. 

In  other  words,  it  is  an  all-lncluslve 
term.  It  includes  all  entities.  I  cannot 
think  of  any  that  are  left  out. 

Mr.  HENNINGS  It  is  all-inclusive; 
yes. 

Mr  CURTIS,  Would  it  include  a  labor 
organization'' 

Mr  HP:nnINGS  It  would  include  any 
association.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator. 

Mr  CURTIS  Would  it  include  the 
candidate  him.'^elf^ 

Mr   HENNINGS     It  would  not  include 

the  candidate  him.self,  as  relating  to  his 

own  expenditures  m  his  own  campaign. 

Mr.  CURTIS,  By  what  language  would 

the  candidate  be  excluded  ■> 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  One  must  lo<jk  at 
provisions  in  another  section  of  the  bill, 
as  well  as  the  language  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  have  prepared  a  memorandum  in  an- 
ticipation of  di.scu.s.sion  on  this  subject, 
m  response  to  a  question  last  night  by 
the  able  junior  Senator  from  Tennes.see 
[Mr.  GoREl.  As  the  Senator  may  re- 
member, the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
rai.sed  the  question  a  short  time  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  debate  last  night. 
There  was  not  sufficient  opportunity  to 
respond  to  it  becau.se  the  Senate  passed 
on  to  other  basme.ss. 

The   Senator  from   Tennes.see   appar- 
ently rai.sed  a  question  ba.sed   upon  his 
understanding — if   I  correctly   interpret 
his  question — that  the  amendment,  with 
its  overall  limitation  of  $10  000,  applied 
to  a  candidate  in  his  own  canipaien.     I 
think  the  language  of  the  amendment, 
taken  in  its  entire  context,  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that,  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  otiier  provisions  of  the  bill 
there  is  proscribed  what  a  candidate  may 
si^end:    and,    as    the   Senator    is    aware, 
such  proscriptions  are  $50,000  frir  a  S+m- 
a':or  and  $12, .500    for   a   Representative, 
plus  certain  formulas  ba.'ied  upon  votes 
or  registration,  as  the  Senator  is  aware. 
In  other  words,  we  have  multiplied  by 
five   the  present  limits  in   the  so-called 
Corrupt    Practices    Act,    and    put    such 
limits  in  the  bill.     The  proposed  amend- 
ment makes  it  a  crime  to  make  political 
contributions  or  expenditures,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  in  excess  of  $10,000  in  the  ag- 
gregate during  any  calendar  year 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  other  words,  this 
amendment  would  make  it  a  criminal  of- 
feixse  for  an  individual  to  give  $100  to 
say,  101  candidates  for  the  House  of 
RepresentaUves,  if  he  chose  to  do  .so 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Yes;  the  Senator 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  Invite  the  Senator  s 
attention  to  lines  11  to  15  on  page  2  of 
the  amendment.  This  prohibition  ap- 
plies if  the  expenditure  or  contribution 
is  made  to  or  on  behalf  of  any  committee 
or  other  organization  engaged  m  fur- 
thermg,    advancmg,   or    advocating    the 


nomination  or  election  of  any  candidate 
or  candidates  for  any  such  office  or  of- 
fices or  the  success  of  any  national  polit- 
ical party. 

If  that  committee  Is  engaged  in  fur- 
thering the  candidacy  of  a  slate  of  coun- 
ty candidates,  a  slate  of  State  candidates, 
and  several  Federal  candidates,  a  con- 
tribution to  such  a  committee,  in  its  full 
amoimt,  would  be  Included  in  determi- 
ning whether  or  not  someone  had 
reached  the  limit  prescribed  in  line  3 
on  page  2 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  true  that  In  lines 
18  and  19  on  page  2  we  find  this  lan- 
guage: 

This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  con- 
tributions or  expenditures  made  by  a  politi- 
cal committee. 

I  think  the  Senate  should  keep  in 
mind  that  there  may  be  many  groups, 
including  labor  organizations,  which  may 
not  be  political  committees,  but  they  cer- 
tainly come  under  the  definition  of 
"whoever,"  who  will  be  prohibited  from 
spending,  in  the  entire  United  States, 
more  than  $10  000 

At  this  moment  I  am  not  stating 
whether  that  is  good  or  bad  but  I  cer- 
tainly believe  that  the  Senate  should  be 
aware  of  the  meaning  of  this  language. 
because  we  are  prescribing  rather  stiff 
penalties  Violators  may  be  fined  up  to 
$5,000,  or  imprisoned  for  nut  more  than 
5  years. 

Mr.  HENNINGS  As  the  Senator  re- 
alizes, this  amendment  does  not  apply  to 
political  committees  in  a  State  which 
spend  more  than  $2,500 

Mr.  CURns.  It  would  not  apply  to 
them,  but  it  would  apply  to  all  other 
groups.  For  example,  is  it  the  intent  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mi.s.souri 
to  prohibit  COPE  from  spending  more 
than  $10,000  in  the  entire  United  SUtes 
in  a  calendar  year? 

Mr,  HENNINGS.  I  am  sorry;  my  at- 
tention was  distracted. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Is  it  the  intention  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mi.ssouri 
to  prohibit  the  Committee  on  Political 
Education  of  the  AFT^CIO.  commonly 
referred  to  as  COPE,  from  spending'  more 
than  $10  000  throughout  the  United 
States  in  any  1  calendar  year? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  No;  according  to 
my  Interpretation  the  provision  would 
not  so  apply. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Why  would  they  be  ex- 
empt, and  upon  what  premi.se  shall  we 
apply  the  provision  to  some  and  not  to 
oth'^rs'^ 

Mr  HENNINGS  I  thought  I  said 
yesterday— and  I  will  repe«t  it  if  I  failed 

to  do  so  while  the  Senator  was  pre.sent 

that  pohtical  committees  are  specifically 
exempted  by  thi.s  amendment.  How- 
ever, a  provi.sion  of  the  bill  does  limit 
political  commiit^fs  which  operate  in 
two  or  more  State.s,  under  the  formula; 
and  uitra-state  committees,  which  fall 
within  th"  definition  of  a  political  com- 
mittee which  would  have  to  report, 
would  have  no  ceiling  on  contributions  or 
exfjcnditures. 

That  was  provided  In  the  second 
amendmciit  wh.cii  we  adopted  Uie  otlier 
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day.     As   ;'    under.stand    the    Senator's 
Question — iind  I  hope  I  do 

Mr.  CUll'IlS.  Does  the  Senator  re- 
gard the  Cjmjnittee  on  Pohtical  Educa- 
tion, refer!  ed  to  as  COPE,  as  a  political 
committee  ' 

Mr.  HEN'NINGS.  Yes;  I  would  con- 
clude It  >.as  a  pohtical  couiinitlee — 
COPE   for  example. 

Mr.  CUI  .TIS.  Mr  Prefcident,  will  the 
Senator  yK'ld  fuiliiei? 

The  PKLSLDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Holland  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  lAi&.'-ourl  yield  furtner  to  tiie 
Senator  from  NeoruiKu.- 

Mr.  HE^  NINGS.     1  yield. 

Mr,  CURTIS.  Under  the  bill,  then, 
what  is  the  limit  placed  upon  COPE? 

Mr.  H£1::NINGS.  Is  the  Senator  dis- 
cussing the  Lmit  witiim  a  State? 

Mr.  CUF-TIS.    No;  the  overaU  limit. 

Mr.  HE.:^NINGS.  Well,  COPE  is  a 
committee  as  I  understand,  wlucli  oper- 
ates in  a  number  of  States,  ai^d  would 
Uierefore  come  within  the  $12 '^  million 
limit.  und(  r  the  formula  which  is  pro- 
vkied  in  the  bill,  as  the  Senator  knows. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  COPE  receives  its 
money,  all  of  it  or  any  part  of  it 

Mr,  HE.s'NINGS.  The  Senator  will 
find  that  a:  page  18. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  COPE  receives  its 
money  in  part  or  in  whole  from  labor 
organizaliims,  can  it  iawlully  &i>end  any 
money  ? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Not  if  it  rece.ves 
money  iixva  a  labor  organization,  as 
such.  I  l>cheve  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
would  cover  the  situaticn. 

Mr.  CUF:TIS.  "As  .such?"  What  does 
the  Senator  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  shaU  try  to  eluci- 
date that  further  for  the  Senator  A 
labor  orgrnization  is  an  organization. 
Members  of  a  labor  organizatirai  may, 
of  course,  contribute  to  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  Senator  has  indicat'^d, 
whether  tl  cy  be  labor  organizations,  the 
National  /.ssociation  of  Manufacturers, 
or  chambers  of  commerce,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  CUI.TIS.  But  if  any  part  of  Uie 
administrauve  exix-nses.  the  organiza- 
tion exp^n^cs,  for  tlie  creation  and  for- 
mation of  COPE,  comes  from  a  labor 
organization — we  might  use  the  word 
"dues"  money — can  t)iat  organization 
lawfully  make  a  coniributiou  or  ex- 
penditure'' 

Mr.  HEN'NINGS.  I  c\o  not  know,  I 
may  say  to  my  pood  friend,  exactly  what 
the  bylaws  and  articles  of  incorix>rauon 
of  COI'E  provide.  In  fact,  I  tiave  no 
idea. 

Mr.  CUFxTIS,  I  am  referring  to  the 
statute 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  To  what  is  the  Sen- 
ator's qups'  ion  specifically  «ddre!«ed?  I 
want  to  be  sure  that  I  miderstand  him 
and  Uiat  v  e  understand  eacli  oUier.  I 
know  that  the  Senator  is  getting  into  a 
matter  wh.ch  may  be  of  great  impor- 
tance. Is  ne  iiKjuiruig  as  to  whether  a 
nation.-vl  oi  ganiiaUon  of  that  character 
is  restiicted  to  $10  00'»? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  asking  if  It  can 
lawfully  make  any  expenditure  if  it  is 
a  creatuie  of  a  la.bor  ortanization  and 
obtains  all  or  part  of  it3  runiung  ex- 
pciues  fi  um  duco  lUoULy. 


Mr.  HENNINGS.  Ab  the  Senator 
knows,  the  question  of  contributions  by 

.so-called  labor  organizations  is  well  de- 
fined in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  and  they 
are  limited  in  a  State  at  the  present  time, 
a '  I  under.sLand  it. 

Mr.  CI  R'lIS.  It  is  my  understaiiding 
that  a  corporation  or  national  bank  or 
labor  or.  aiiization  cannot  make  a  p;>hli- 
cul  conti  ibulion  or  expendi!  jre.  Now 
the  S  iialor  hith  ti  'id  me  that  an  orgaiu- 
z.»iioi:  .'•uca  as  CijP£  can  spend  up  to 
$12,500,000.  My  que;  t ion  is,  if  COPE 
is  a  creature  of  a  labor  organization  and 
if  it  receives  all  or  part  of  lt:^  ojx-rating 
fuiids — which  makes  it  po^ibie  for  it  to 
exist  as  an  oigajazatior. — from  it.  can  it 
Lawiuliy  contribute  to  a  poiitical  cam- 
pai^-n'' 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Is  not  COPE  an 
educational  pohtical  activity  organiza- 
tion, too? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  claim  has  been 
made. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  do  not  know 
enough  about  the  internal  organization 
of  COPE  to  discuss  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  There  is  an  abunditnce 
of  evidence  to  indicate  that  they  .-pcnd 
nici^.ey  to  register  voters,  which  is  a  very 
cjvp  iisive  thing  for  a  candidate  to  do; 
they  spend  money  to  transport  people  to 
tlie  polls,  which  agr.in  is  a  very  expen- 
sive thing;  and  they  make  many  expendi- 
tures and  contributions  separate  and 
apart  from  a  direct  contribution  to  a 
candidate,  which  cost  a  great  deal  of 
money  and  influence  elections.  There- 
fore, calling  it  educaiional  dots  not  muke 
it  so.  It  is  still  politics.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln once  asked  a  man,  "If  you  call  a 
calf's  tail  a  leg.  how  many  ler.s  doe^  it 
have:'"  The  man  said,  'Five."  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  said,  'Oh.  no;  it  still  has 
only  four  legs.  CaUing  a  tad  a  leg  does 
not  make  it  so." 

Calling  COPE  an  educational  comm.t- 
tee,  when  it  is  employing  hundieds  of 
people  and  spending  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  get  people  registered  and  to  get 
them  to  vote  and  to  get  them  to  vote 
against  tlie  candidates  they  oppose,  does 
not  make  it  so.  It  is  political  activity, 
and  its  members  so  regard  it,  other  pew- 
ple  so  regard  it,  and  the  candidates  know 
it  Is. 

In  writing  the  clean  elections  bill,  the 
dibtinguiiJicd  Senator  h.is  tpent  not  days 
and  weeks,  but  years  in  the  endeavor. 
I  should  like  to  know  whether  it  is  tiie 
ii-teiiLioii  of  tiie  disuinguished  Senator 
f  lum  Mi.-viOai'i  to  ma«ie  it  cli  ar  and  plain 
that  Cv^i;xjialions  and  national  banks 
and  lubor  oiganLiatiuns  are  not  to  spend 
monry  {'.:•  eltct  Federal  candidates  or  de- 
Uiil  Fc-den.'.  candidates. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Of  course,  my  dis- 
t  .r.'-uished  frin.d  has  s;v>ken  of  some  of 
these  mattt rs  lul&tmi:  to  sai  organization 
known  as  COPE,  whose  precise  activities 
and  purp<->ses,  I  must  confess,  are  beyond 
my  kiiowledge,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is 
organi.aed  s«.)iely  for  Uie  purpose  of  bring- 
iiig  people  to  tiic  polls  and  getting  them 
to  vote  a  certain  way.  I  assume  they 
probably  take  some  position  in  these 
matters,  A  part  of  their  program,  as  I 
understand,  becomes  a  matter  for  de- 
tcrniiiiatiun  by  ti^e  courts  upon  the  facts 


as  to  exactly  what  it  may  be.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say.  Not  knowing  what  ita 
const: tulion  and  bylaws  provide,  I  can- 
not specifically  say,  since  I  have  not  had 
any  intimate  connection  with  the  organ- 
ization. To  the  best  of  my  knowledge — 
what  does  COPE  mean? 

Mr  CURTIS.  Committee  on  Pohtical 
Education  of  the  AFL^CIO.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  says 
lie  does  not  knew  wiiat  is  provided  in  its 
cc-nstitution  and  bylaws.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  is  an  able  lawyer. 
Coula  he  write  the  constitution  for  a 
co:p'  ration  which  would  result  in  mak- 
mn  u  lawful  for  that  co:-poration  to  make 
poliiical  expenditures? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  could  do  that  or  not.  I  might 
be  aMc  to  do  it  if  I  were  to  find  out  all 
the  facts  re]  a  tin  ;  to  the  corporation  and 
u  hat  the  laws  of  tlie  State  v.  ere. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Federal  law  is  rather 
clear  that  a  ccrporation  cannot  do  it. 
thit  a  national  baiik  carmot  do  it,  and 
tnat  a  labor  organization  cannot  do  it. 

Mr  HI-:NNINGS.  Ihe  only  thing  I 
know  or  have  been  toid  about  COPE  is 
that  it  is  a  voluntary  organization.  If, 
as  the  Senator  h.as  said,  it  is  not.  that 
would  be  a  matter  to  t>e  deteiniined  m 
some  other  manner,  not  here. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Suppose  that  repre- 
sentatives of  several  business  corpora- 
tions, by  using  individuals  from  differ- 
ent corporations,  created  a  voiimtary  as- 
sociation, and  that  that  voluntary  a.sso- 
ciation  .«-pcnt  money  to  register  people,  to 
hold  meeting's,  to  circulate  hteratui-e.  to 
liire  people  to  do  personal  work,  and  to 
tr.ke  voters  to  the  ix)lls.  but  that  they  ,tot 
liieir  money  from  the  corporate  treas- 
ury. 

Mr  HI^NNTNGS.  That  Is  different. 
That  is  where  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
bra.^ka  and  I  would  part  company.  If 
tr.e  Si?iiator  would  say  that  all  such  con- 
tributions were  made  volimtarily  by  the 
ofScers  of  the  corporation,  he  would 
liave  one  set  of  circumstances.  If  the 
rontnbution.s  were  made,  as  COPE,  op- 
erating within  the  law.  operates  throu.rh 
voluntary  contributions,  it  wotild  be  the 
same  sort  of  association  as  any  other 
broup  of  Citizens. 

The  fact  is  that  COPE  happens  to  rep- 
resent labor  organizations  to  some  decree 
for  these  purposes,  and  I  as^sume  from 
what  the  Senator  says  and  from  my  own 
knowledpe  of  the  situation — I  do  not 
want  to  be  hypocritical  and  pretend  that 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  it — it 
makes  contributions,  which  come  from 
members  of  unions  or  persons  indentiiied 
w  I'll  the  labor  movement. 

But.  again,  we  cet  into  the  business 
of  not  goine  into  the  union  treasury  and 
supplym.7  the  funds  for  COPE,  which  is 
violative  of  the  law  and  ^•iolative  of  the 
constitutions  and  bylaws  of  most  of  the 
unions. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Suppose  a  voluntary 
association  created  by  corporate  execu- 
tives receives  money  from  tlie  corpora- 
tion; that  they  also  receive  some  volun- 
tary contributions  from  individtials  but 
tliat  they  put  them  into  their  treasury; 
that  they  then  proceeded  to  take  the 
n\o:ioY  v.hich  came  from  tlie  corporate 
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treasuries,  and  spend  It  on  the  holding 
of  meetings  and  on  publicity  which  is 
adverse  to  certain  candidates  but  favor- 
able to  others.  Suppose  they  spend  that 
money,  which  has  l^een  obtained  from 
the  corporations,  to  hire  precinct  work- 
ers and  to  conduct  registration  pro- 
grams, but  that  they  call  it  education. 
Would  that  be  a  violation  of  law? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  think,  again,  as  I 
have  undertaken  to  say  to  the  Senator 
in  his  inquiry,  these  interpretations  are 
matters  for  the  courts,  predicated  upon 
the  facts  and  the  law,  as  are  all  legal 
questions.  The  Senator  has  indulged  in 
a  hypothesis  with  which  I  am  not  certain 
I  can  entirely  agree,  because  I  am  not 
IX)ssessed  of  all  the  knowledge  which  the 
Senator  apparently  has  with  respect  to 
such  organizations  as  COPE. 

But  I  should  say  that  the  courts  have 
ruled  on  this  subject;  and.  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  indicated,  they  have  not  over- 
looked it  nor  dismissed  it  lightly,  For 
example,  in  1947  there  was  a  case  of 
the  United  States  against  the  Coneress 
of  Industrial  Organizations  and  others. 
an  appeal  from  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. I  read  from  the  syllabus  rather  than 
from  the  opinion  itself,  which  covers  a 
large  number  of  pages: 

In  this  case,  a  labor  organization  and   Us 
president  were  Indicted  for  violations  of  the 
Corrupt   Practices   Act   of    1925.   as    amended 
by  the  Labor-Management   Relations  Act  or 
1947.    which    prohibits    contributions    or    ex- 
penditures by  corporations  and  labor  organ- 
izations In  connection  with  Federal  election.?. 
The  Indictment  charged    that   the   labor  or- 
gfanlzatlon  made,  and  Its  president  consen«-ed 
to.    expenditures    for    the    publication    of    a 
weekly  periodical,  in  a  certain  Issue  of  which 
appeared  an  article  by  Its  president  urging 
members  to   vote  for  a   particular  candidate 
In  a  forthcoming  congressional  election,  and 
that  It  made  expenditures  for  the  publica- 
tion and  distribution  of  extra  copies  of  that 
Issue  in  connection  with   the  election,    but 
It  did  not  charge  that  free  copies  were  dis- 
tributed to  nonsubscrlbers.  nonpurchasers.  or 
persons  not  entitled  to  receive  copies  as  mem- 
bers of  the  union.     The   district  court   sus- 
tained  a  motion   to  di.-imiss  on    the    ground 
that  the  act.  so  far  as  It  related  to  expendi- 
tures by   labor   organizations    In    connection 
With    Federal    elections,    violated     the    first 
amendment    of     the     Federal     Constitution. 
The   Government   appealed   directly    to    this 
court  under  the  Criminal  Appeals  Act. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  Interpretation  here  placed  on  section 
813  U  supported  by  the  history,  the  lan- 
guage, and  the  purpose  of  the  section,  and 
by  the  fact  that  grave  d^-ubt  as  to  its  con- 
stitutionality would  arl.se  were  it  cnn.=;trued 
as  applicable  to  the  acts  charged  in  the 
indictment. 

As  the  Senator  well  knows  from  a 
reading  of  the  cases,  there  is  a  limited 
interpretation  on  what  is  meant  by  con- 
tributions and  expenditures.  I  shall 
simply  say  to  the  Senator,  as  I  under- 
took to  say  at  the  outset,  that  in  many 
instances,  the  cases  will  have  to  stand 
upon  their  own  bottom.s,  with  respect 
to  what  actually  hapi>ened;  with  re.spect 
to  the  collection  of  funds  and  the  distri- 
bution of  funds:  the  sources  of  the  funds: 
the  voluntary  nature,  if  such  exi.sts.  or, 
indeed,  the  involuntary  nature,  of  the 
contributions;  whether  the  money  came 
from  the  treasury'  of  the  unions  or  was 
contributed    by    the    members    of    the 
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unions,  and  for  what  purposes,  whether 
the  purpose  be  educational  or  primarily 
political. 

I  noticed  In  the  newspaper  this  morn- 
ing— the  Senator  from  Nebraska  also 
may  have  noticed  it — a  reference  to  a 
case  involving  the  League  of  Wc«nen 
Voters.  The  lower  court — Judge  Mad- 
den— held  that  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  is  a  political  organization,  al- 
though I  believe  both  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  and  I  know,  having  had  some 
experiences  with  the  ladies  who  are 
members  of  that  oreanization,  and  hav- 
ing appeared  before  them,  as  the  Sena- 
tor doubtless  ha-s.  that  they  belong  to 
varioios  political  faiths  but  do  advocate 
certain  causes  or  oppose  certain  legisla- 
tive matters. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Was  that  in  re.spect  to 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  or  was  it  a 
matter  of  taxes ■;' 

Mr.  HENNINGS  It  wa.s  with  re.spect 
to  a  matter  of  taxes.  I  simply  happened 
to  notice  an  item  about  it  in  the  news- 
paper today:   I  had   not  read  the  case 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  realize  that  before 
any  prasecution  can  be  successful,  the 
court  must  mquire  into  all  the  facts  and 
circum.^tances.  But  I  do  think  Con- 
gress owes  the  pubhc  a  duty  to  show  the 
clear  intent  of  what  we  propose.  That 
is  why  I  think  the  question  should  be 
answered.  If  an  organization  sucli  a.s 
COPE  rereives  a  part  of  its  budtrpt 
from  labor  organizations — from  dues 
money — is  it  the  intention  of  the  author 
of  this  clean  elections  bill  that  that 
shall  bf^  permitted  by  law  or  prohibited 
by  law'' 

Mr  HENNINGS.  I  may  say  to  the 
able  Senator  that  the  pending  bill,  as  do 
all  legislative  matters,  embodies  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  intent  of  Congre.ss, 
and  that,  if  pa.ssed.  certain  interpreta- 
tions must  necessarily  be  left  to  the 
courts. 

As  the  Senator  knows  from  his  long  ex- 
perience in  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives and  in  this  body,  the  courts  are 
constantly  pa.ssing  upon  questions  with 
which  the  legislative  branch  has  under- 
taken to  deal. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  I  have  read  the 
legislative  history  concerning  the  enact- 
ment of  the  statute  which  prohibits  cor- 
porations from  making  political  ex- 
penditures and  contributions.  There 
were  two  basic  rea.sons  for  the  enact- 
ment of  that  measure.  One  was  that 
there  was  objection  to  having  powerful 
corporations  have  that  much  political 
influence.  The  second  rea.son  was  the 
right  of  the  stockholder  not  to  have  hi.s 
money  spent  for  candidates  or  for 
causes  in  which  he  did  not  believe.  I 
think  both  those  reasons  apply  to  labor 
organizations. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  do  not  contradict 
that  statement  m  any  rest^ect:  the  same 
applies  to  labor  organizations,  just  as  it 
applies  to  corporations. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  shall  try  to  simplify 
my  question:  If  an  organization  receives 
part  of  its  budget  from  a  labor  organi- 
zation and  its  dues  money— not  volun- 
tary  contributions,    but   dues   money 

can  that  organization  engage  in  activi- 
ties which  result  in  the  election  or  de- 
feat of  P'ederal  candidates? 


Mr  HFNNTMGS  As  I  understand 
the  question,  it  goes  to  whether  a  part 
is  received  from  dues  money  and  a  part 
is  recered  for  political  education  or 
political  purpose.^ — or  l)oth? 

Mr.  CURTIS  No;  if  part  of  the 
budget  of  COPE  comes  from  labor  or- 
ganizations and  if  part  comes  from  vol- 
untary contributions,  but  if  the  result 
of  the  entire  effort  of  that  organization 
is  of  material  help  in  defeating  or  in 
electing  Federal  candidates,  is  that  a 
violation  of  law? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  That  would  depend 
entirely  upon  the  facts  in  a  given  ca.se. 
As  to  whether  the  dues  are  u.sed  for  edu- 
cational purposes  or  whether  thev  are 
u.sed  for  actual  political  work,  and  to 
what  extent  thase  expenditures  can  be 
separated,  assuming  that  the  contribu- 
tions were  voluntary,  certainly  there 
would  be  no  violation  of  the  law  with 
respect  to  such  contributions 

I  cannot  assume  facts  with  resf^ect  to 
what  organizations — with  respect  to 
whose  operations  I  am  not  privy— are 
doing,  except  to  do  the  best  I  can  to 
arLswer  the  Senator's  numerous  ques- 
tions in  regard  to  an  organization  known 
as  COPE. 

I  have  never  .seen  the  bylaws  or  the 
constitution  of  that  organization  I  do 
not  know  how  it  functions — except  in 
a  general  .sort  of  way.  I  understand  that 
it  collects  voluntary  contributions  from 
the  members. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  the  Senator's  un- 
derstanding that  that  constitutes  the 
entire  budget  of  the  organization' 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  do  not  know  that 
much  about  it.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, my  knowledge  about  COPE  is  a 
case  of  first  impressions— as  in  the  case 
of  a  client  who  walks  Into  mv  office 
I  would  not  be  able  to  sav  more  about 
It  until  I  .saw  what  its  constitution  and 
its  bylaws  provide  and  until  I  understood 
more  about  what  its  fimctions  are 

We  know  that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
already  contains  provisions  on  that  sub- 
ject: and  violations  of  that  act  are  mat- 
ters for  the  courts  to  determine  That 
i.s  the  be.st  answer  I  can  give  to  this  line 
of  questioning. 

For  instance,  I  could  not  say  very 
much  about  the  detailed  operations  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corp.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  officers  of  that  cor- 
poration make  contributions  to  candi- 
dates, or  whether  they  reimburse  one 
another  for  such  contributions  or  not 
Many  corporations  are  oppo-sed  to  the 
making  of  contributions  of  one  kind  or 
another,  ina.smuch  as  contributions  may 
not  always  be  voluntary,  and  many  of 
them  may  be  subject  to  coercion, 
whether  expre.ss  or  implied 

Mr  GOIDW.ATER  Mr  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to 
me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr  Mc- 
Clell.an  in  the  chair  > .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Mi-ssouri  yield  to  the  Senator  from 

Arizona' 

Mr  HENNINGS     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
have  arrived  in  the  Chamber  a  little  too 
late  to  hear  all  of  tlie  debate  between  the 
Senator  fram  Mi.s.souri  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  for  I  am  very  much  in- 
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terested  in  it.  inasmuch  as  It  pertains  to 
a  field  in  which  1  have  been  Interested 
for  some  t  me. 

I  have  jefrained  from  discussing  this 
.•subject  lecause — for  one  thing — the 
Looper  ca.'*,  from  Georgia,  is  now  before 
the  US.  Supreme  Court,  which  will  de- 
cide whether  that  activity  can  be  en- 
gaged in. 

Mr  HENNINGS.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  and  I  have  discussed  these  mat- 
ters privately  on  many  occasions:  and 
I  appreciate  his  interest  in  the  debate. 
I  believe  he  will  agree  that  these  mat- 
ters are  for  the  courts  to  determine,  and 
that  the  answers  Jejjend  upon  the  rul- 
ings of  the  courts,  do  they  nof 

Mr  G01X)WATER  I  agree  that  the 
matter  to  which  I  have  just  now  referred 
is  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  which 
I  hop>e  will  give  its  arLswer  shortly. 

But  I  btUeve  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  !Mr.  CuptisI,  was  ad- 
dressing himself  to  a  matter  ver>'  funda- 
mental to  this  clean  elections  law,  be- 
cause under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  which  more  or  less  motivated  the 
political  actions  committees  of  the  sev- 
eral unions,  the  court's  ruling  could  also 
be  applied  to  corporations.  However, 
corpHDrations  have  not  generally  under- 
taken the  same  type  of  activities  that 
the  labor  unions  have  undertaken  in 
this  field. 

The  question  which  comes  to  my  mind 
is  this:  If  the  Senator,  in  his  attempts 
to  create  a  modern  elections  law.  al- 
lows this  loophole  to  remain  open,  then 
I  am  sure  he  is  in  for  a  lot  of  devilment 
about  matters  that  he  was  hoping  to 
correct. 

Let  me  explain  what  I  mean:  Tlie 
Committee  on  Political  Education  does 
report  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
funds  It  receives,  and  reports  in  detail 
how  they  are  distributed  to  the  various 
States  and  the  various  candidates.  But 
no  reporting  is  made  of  what  is  spent  for 
educational  purpo.ses. 

If  the  Senator  from  Missouri  will  listen 
to  me  for  ju.'-t  a  moment 

Mr  HENNINGS.  I  am  listening  very 
carefully  to  the  St'nator  from  Arizona, 
and  I  hope  1  am  understanding  him. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Let  me  state  some 
of  the  activities  which  are  considered 
educational,  and  about  which  the  costs 
are  not  reported:  Compiling,  publish- 
ing,  and   distributing   voting   records. 

Certainly  we  cannot  correctly  say  that 
those  activities  are  nonpolitical  and  are 
educational  only;  actually,  they  are  po- 
litical to  the  9th  degree,  because  of  the 
way  the  voting  records  are  compiled. 

For  instance,  when  we  were  debating 
the  offshore  oil  bill,  the  issue  was  car- 
ried as  "raising  the  cost  of  oil  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  denying  educational  funds,"  and 
so  forth,  whereas  the  real  issue  was 
States'  rights.  They  twisted  those,  so 
that  it  looked  as  if  a  Senator  who  voted 
against  that  bill  actually  voted  agauist 
the  interests  of  the  working  people. 

So  I  think  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
would  have  to  agree  that  those  are  po- 
litical matters. 

The  next  is  political  training  courses; 
and  they  do  not  have  to  report  what  they 
spend  on  them. 


Mr  HENNINGS.  Who  does  not  have 
to  report? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Committee 
on  Political  Education. 

Mr  HENNINGS  It  does  not  report 
on  what  it  spends  on  training  classes  or 
courses? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  does  not  report 
on  what  it  spends  on  matters  which,  ac- 
cording to  Its  own  definition,  come  in 
the  category  of  "educational." 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  that  organiza- 
tion does  report  on  funds  given  directly 
to  candidates;  and  I  am  convinced  that 
those  funds  are  voluntarily  contributed. 

I  do  not  believe  this  particular  or- 
ganization any  longer  uses  compulsory 
dues  money;  but  it  gets  around  that  dif- 
ficulty in  this  way:  I  have  stated  that 
it  makes  no  rep>ort  in  regard  to  what 
it  spends  for  political  training  classes. 

Neither  does  it  report  on  the  amounts 
it  spends  on  getting  voters  registered. 
We  may  debate  as  to  whether  the  latter 
is  a  proper  activity,  because  there  is 
some  responsibility  to  get  voters  regis- 
tered. 

Next  we  come  to  payments  to  political 
workers 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  understand  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  to  say 
that  it  is  his  understanding  that  con- 
tributions made  to  the  organization 
known  as  COPE  are  now  voluntary. 

Mr  GOLDWATER  The  contribu- 
tions made  to  COPE  which  are,  in  turn, 
given  to  the  candidates. 

Mr  HENNINGS     Yes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  But  the  funds  to 
which  we  are  referring  are  those  which 
never  are  reported  on;  and  we  have  no 
idea  of  their  size.  I  have  to  assume  that 
they  are  rather  astronomical  in  size, 
because  of  my  knowledge  of  campaign 
expenditures  m  a  small  State  such  as 
Arizona. 

For  instance,  they  pay  election  day 
workers.  In  our  hearings  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  Campaigns  and 
Lobbying,  a  few  years  ago,  we  disclo.sed 
information — and  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  wiU  be  interested  to  know 
about  this — that  in  one  county,  alone. 
in  Michigan,  such  payments  were  being 
made  at  a  rate  which  would  equal  about 
$37,000  a  day — in  that  one  county.  The 
amount  spent  for  that  purpose  was  ap- 
proximately that  large.  All  we  had  to 
go  on  was  the  number  of  days  and  the 
amount  spent  per  day. 

They  provide  automobiles  to  tran.sport 
voters  to  the  i.>olls,  and  the  cost  of  that 
service  is  not  reF>orted.  For  instance, 
I  have  info»-mation  about  one  particular 
election,  in  a  particular  county,  in  which 
100  automobiles  were  provided  for  that 
purixise 

Mr  HENNINGS.  If  that  is  true,  cer- 
tamly  it  is  a  violation  of  the  present 
Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator is  misinformed  on  that.  We  are 
not  sure  it  is  in  violation,  because  the 
Supreme  Court  made  a  decision  in  the 
case  of  United  States  against  CIO,  in 
which  it  held  educational  purF>oses  to  be 
a  proper  function  of  a  labor  union.  I  am 
not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  de- 
tails of  the  decision  but,  sis  I  recall,  it 
was    held   m   connection   with    a   labor 


newspaper,  and  the  Court  held  it  was 
proper,  and  that  activity  has  since  con- 
tinufKl. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  Senator  said  I 
was  misinformed.  I  doubtless  am  on 
many  things.  Does  the  Senator  indicate 
that  I  am  misinformed  as  to  the  nature 
of  tl-.e  operation  of  this  activity,  or  the 
Court  decision,  or  the  application  of  the 
law? 

Ml'.  GOLDWATER.  No;  I  meant 
when  the  Senator  said  this  is  in  violation 
of  the  present  law.  I  believe  if  a  prOE>er 
interpretation  was  placed  on  this  activ- 
ity, it  would  be;  but  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  has  placed  a  great  deal  of  doubt 
on  it.  That  is  why  I  am  arguing  the 
point  which  my  friend,  the  Senator, 
started.  Because  if  labor  unions  can  do 
it.  by  the  same  decision  business  can 
also  do  it. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Then  the  Senator's 
complaint  is  against  the  Supreme  Coiut 
decision? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No;  the  Senator 
from  .^izona  has  no  complaint  against 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision.  I  think 
in  that  particular  case  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  correctly.  I  do  not  always 
agree  with  the  Supreme  Court 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Nor  does  the  Su- 
preme Court  always  agree  with  Itself. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  great  diflSculty 
in  coming  to  an  agreement  when  we  have 
5-t.o-4  decisions. 

While  I  think  this  discussion  is  very 
Interesting,  and  very  important,  certain- 
ly, I  am  trj-ing  to  get  at  what  the  Senator 
is  seeking  from  me  with  respect  to  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  the  Senator 
will  allow  me  to  pursue  this  matter  a 
little  bit  further 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  want  to  try  to  an- 
swer, to  the  best  of  my  abihty. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  apologize  for  my 
remarks  not  being  in  the  natiire  of  a 
question. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  That  is  perfectly  all 
right.    I  do  not  raise  that  question  at  aU. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  wanted  to  com- 
plete this  list  of  acti\1ties  that  are  called 
educational,  which  I  think  are  purely 
political,  and  which  I  think,  if  allowed  to 
continue,  can  destroy  the  intent  and 
purpose  of  the  diligent  and  hard  work 
which  my  friend  from  Missouri  has  put 
into  the  bill.  For  instance,  there  are  no 
reports  of  expenses  of  political  commit- 
tees, and  yet  tliere  are  20  COPE  area 
conferences  in  which  expenses  are  paid. 
Tlie  Committee  on  Pohtical  Education  is, 
in  my  opinion,  a  political  organization, 
which  was  formed,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
George  Meany,  to  change  the  complexion 
of  Congress,  when  he  said.  "We  will  have 
to  go  further  in  the  political  field."  I 
think  the  Senator  will  recall  that  Mr. 
Meany  said  that  the  emphasis  is  shifting 
from  collective  bargaining  to  politics 
when  he  asserted  that  the  emphasis  had 
shifted  from  picket  Imes  to  the  legisla- 
tive halls. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  T  must  confess  I  do 
not  recall  the  last  statement.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  is  correct  in  quoting  him. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  realize  that  the 
Senator  has  not  devoted  his  study  to  this 
particular  subject,  because  it  is  outside 
the  field  he  normally  engages  in. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  may  say  that  I 
have  both  represented  corporations  and 
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have  been  a  mediator  in  labor  disputes. 
For  the  most  part,  in  my  private  prac- 
tice of  law  my  representation  was  of 
corporations. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator 
should  be  a  vice  president. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  But  I  do  not  pro- 
fess to  be  an  expert  in  labor  law.  be- 
cause I  know  my  law  firm  subscribes 
to  the  corporation  clearing  house  jour- 
nal with  advance  sheets  on  labor  di.s- 
putes.  We  get  that  information  from 
the  NLRB  decisions,  various  rulings  in 
the  districts,  and  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  relative  to  those  matters.  I  do 
not  find  the  field  of  labor  legu>lation  at 
all  simple  or  easy.  I  find  it,  mdeed, 
very  difficult  and  complex. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator allow  me  to  draw  up  a  hypothesi.s 
to.  order  to  enable  him  to  understand 
what  I  am  driving  at  ? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  have  to  get  down 
to  a  particular  case  that  comes  to  me. 
tn  order  to  undertake  to  ascertain  what 
the  facts  are.  After  ascertaining  what 
the  facts  are.  I  search  the  law  and  every 
decision  which  has  been  made  on  the 
point  at  issue.  Then  I  undertake  to 
come  to  some  conclusion  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  facts  to  the  law  or  tlie 
law  to  the  facts.  So  that  to  talk  about 
many,  many  hypothetical  cases  I  find 
exceedingly  dlfQcult.  because  they  do  not 
contain  all  of  the  elements  and  all  of 
the  facta  that  may  properly  engage 
coimsel's  attention  in  undertaking  to 
repffcaent  a  client.  wheU^er  it  be  a  labor 
union  or  a  corporate  enterprise. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,  May  I  conduct 
the  Senator  back  over  this  matter  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  Uie  Senator  from 
Missoui'l  quite  grasps  what  I  am  trying 
to  get  at? 

The  Tan-Hartley  Act  and  the  Cor- 
njpt  PracUces  Act  provide  that  corpora- 
tions and  unions  cannot  participate  in 
poUUcal  activity.  A  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme  Court  put  enough  cloud  over  Umt 
prohibition  to  enable  labor  unions  to 
establish  political  action  committees  un- 
der the  guise  of  educational  commit- 
tees. 

What  the  Senator  from  Arizona  is  try- 
ing to  put  across  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  Is  that  in  the  case  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Political  Education  alone,  we 
have  clearly  an  organization  that  Is' en- 
gaging in  politics,  because  I  do  not  see 
how  the  Senator  from  Missouri  can  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  regi^irauon  of 
voters  is  nonpohtical.  that  political 
training  courses  are  nonpohtical,  that 
paying  election  day  workers  is  not  po- 
litical, that  publication  of  voting  rec- 
ords is  nonpolitical 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  had  understood 
the  court  had  ruled  that  acUvity  was 
nonpolitical.     Am  I  informed  correctly' 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  court  has 
ruled 

Mr.  HENNTNG-S.     Which  court? 

Mr.  GOIX)WATER.  The  Supremo 
Court  in  the  CIO  case. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  That  the  publica- 
tion of  voting  records  is  nonpolitical '' 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     No. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.     I  misunderstood. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  publication 
of  labor  periodicals  docs  not  fall  Aith.a 
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the  meaning  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
Taft-Hanley  and  the  Coirupt  Practices 
Act. 

.\L-.  HE>:ntngs.  I  understood  that. 
I  thought  the  Senator  referred  to  pub- 
hcations. 

^L-  GOLDWATER.  Havme  that  Court 
decision,  and  having  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  and  the  Con-upc  Practices  Act.  which 
were  intended  to  exclude  un;ons  and 
corporations  from  pohtic.tl  activity,  we 
now  have  political  activity.  All  I  am 
trying  to  do  is  a^eitam  from  the  Sen- 
ator if  he  feels  this  type  of  pohtical  ac- 
tivity should  not  be  rec<:<gnized,  and 
tliose  contributions  should  be  requirti^d  to 
be  reported  under  his  bill.  That  is  my 
whole  purpose. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  would  only  say  to 
the  Senator,  as  I  can  honestly  and  forth- 
nghtly  say  to  anyone  who  would  ask  that 
question,  it  would  depend  upon  assem- 
bling all  the  facts  with  relation  to  It. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unit'-^d  States 
already  has  passt-d  on  the  matter 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No;  the  Supreme 
Co'iTt  hits  nrjr,. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  understrod  the 
Senator  to  say,  with  respett  uj  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  the  Supreme  Couit  had 
made  certain  pronouncements 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  cited  only  one  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  CIO  case 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  right,  and 
that  pertained  to  newspapers.  Th.ore  la 
another  case  in  Mic!,ii{an  that  relates  to 
television.  It  went  to  the  Supreme^ 
Court  and  was  remanded  to  Uie  Supreme 
Court  of  MichlKan. 

Mr,  HENNINGS.  The  Senator  did 
take  a  very  active  interest  m  Uie  Taft- 
Hartley  law  and  its  upplicati-  .n.  Of  that 
I  am  well  aware,  a.s  we  all  are.  We 
respect  him  hrre  in  this  body 

There  are  maiiy  of  these  matters  In  the 
courts,  are  there  not? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,  There  is  one  mat- 
ter m  the  court,  winch  will  not  apply  to 
the  activity  we  are  discu.s.s.ng  until  we 
mterpret  whetiier  this  action  is  political 
or  not. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.     Yes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  do  not  think  the 

court  Ls  going  to  determine  this  matter. 
I  know  of  no  way  it  can.  If  the  court 
upholds  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georeia 
in  the  Looper  case,  and  if  the  court  says 
It  i.s  wrong  to  u.'^e  union  dues  money  for 
pohtical  purposes,  we  still  have  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  which  clouds  the 
whole  ar  a  and  allows  political  educa- 
tion committees. 

If  the  Senator  will  allow  me,  I  should 
like  to  go  a  step  further. 

.Mr.  HENNINGS.  Before  the  Senator 
gofs  a  step  further  I  .should  like  to  reply 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Senator 
please  let  me  finish? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  have  yielded  to  the 
Senator 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  know  the  Sen- 
ator has, 

Mr  HFNMINGS.  The  Senator  tak^s 
me  step  by  step,  and  I  should  like  to  an- 
.swer  step  by  step,  but  if  the  Senator 
wants  to  proceed  I  shall  be  happy  to 
proceed  in  any  way  pleasing  to  him. 


Mr,  GOLDWATER.  I  merely  wish  to 
pomt  out  to  my  friend  that  wliat  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  sees  as  a  danger 
in  tius  process,  in  regard  to  the  Senator's 
ver-  well  drafted  and  tiood  bill,  on  which 
the  Senator  has  worked  .so  long  and 
diligently,  is  ui  expansion  of  this  process. 
Some  of  the  corporations  of  Uiis  country 
are  now  begimiing  to  do  wf.at  lias  been 
referred  to.  Let  us  assume  that  the  cor- 
porations 8uid  businesses  generally  of 
this  country  establish  their  political  edu- 
cation committees. 

The  Senator  has  been  a  candidate 
many  times,  as  I  have.  We  would  rather 
have  manpower  Uian  money,  but  some- 
body has  to  pay  for  the  manpower,  most 
of  the  time.  This  is  a  way  to  pay  for  it. 
and  yet  never  have  to  report  it.  This 
is  a  way  to  publish  propaganda  for  a 
candidate,  and  never  have  to  report  it. 
This  is  a  way  to  provide  election  tools, 
and  never  have  to  rep>ort  it. 

What  will  be  the  end  result  if  both 
sides  of  this  argument  get  into  this 
work?  Let  us  say  it  is  management  on 
the  one  side  and  labor  on  the  other.  We 
will  then  fiiid  tremendous  sums  of  money 
being  spent  for  candidates,  which  sums 
will  never  be  reported. 

That  is  the  whole  purpose  In  the  at- 
tempt of  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona to  argue  with  his  good  friend,  be- 
cause he  thinks  the  bill  should  conum 
something  in  this  field  to  prevent  tlie 
destruction  of  the  Intent  of  the  v^hoie 
work. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  appreciate  the 
Seruttor's  solicitude;  and  I  do  not  say 
thir  m  !v:iy  Ironical  way.  I  know  tlie 
P<n!i'-r  ;.s  intereeted  in  government. 
From  hla  point  of  view,  he  Is  Intrre.st*  d 
in  good  government.  We  all  have  vaii- 
ous  ways  of  approaching  what  Is  a  cnm- 
mon  end,  and  sometimrs  they  are  not 
quite  OS  much  at  variance  as  they  super- 
ficially seem  to  be. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr  President.  I  ent.ered 
the  Chamber  m  the  middle  of  the  col- 
loquy, which  I  find  intensely  interesting. 
For  my  own  enlightenment,  I  wonder 
if  I  correctly  understand  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  is  amendment  1-13- 
60— E.> 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Which  would  impose  an 
overall  limitation  of  $10,000  on  political 
contributions  by  any  one  individual' 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Am  I  correct  in  stating 
that  the  colloquy  wliich  has  taken  place 
between  the  Senator  from  Arizona  and 
the  Senator  from  Missomi.  interesting 
and  fascinating  though  it  is,  is  rather 
irrelevant  and  immaterial  to  the  question 
of  whether  this  particular  amendment 
should  be  agreed  to? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  appreciate  the 
Senators  suggestion.  I  have  tried  dur- 
ing the  long  course  of  this  debate  to  be 
available  for  all  questions  raised  by  any 
Senator,  and  I  have  not  undertaken  to 
say  that  any  are  Irrelevant.    I  fear  that 
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some  questions  which  are  asked,  when 
uf  uet  down  to  matters  of  mterpreta- 
tions  of  the  courts,  or  h>T>otheses  which 
may  ».ot  include  all  of  the  facts  or  as- 
sumptions, are  difficult  to  answer. 

I  understood  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska to  make  the  assumption  that  the 
organization  known  as  COPE  subsisted 
upon  fund.s — if  I  do  not  misquote  him, 
and  I  hope  I  do  not^ — that  were  some- 
times taken  involuntarily  or  from  the 
union  treasury,  which  is  denied,  as  I 
understand  it,  by  the  Senator  .'rom 
Arizona 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr,  President,  does  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  No.  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  did  not  deny  that 

Mr  HE.NTNTNGS  I  understood  the 
.Senator  from  Arizona  to  say  that  he 
now  understands  the  funds  for  political 
activity  were  not  taken  from  the  treas- 
ury or  the  dues,  but  were  voluntarily 
given.     Am  I  wrong  again"' 

Mr.  CrOLDWATER  The  Senator 
from  Arizona  said  he  is  fairly  well  con- 
vinced that  moneys  given  to  candidates 
are  voluntary  funds,  and  that  they  are 
reported  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  That  is  what  the 
Senator  did  say.   the  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  What  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  is  trying  to  argue,  he 
believes,  is  applicable  I  disagree  with 
my  good  friend  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, who  says  that  it  is  Irrelevant. 
One  might  raise  the  aruumeni  that  we 
.should  talk  about  this  matter  any  place. 
One  miKht  say  that  It  should  bo  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare I  have  a  very  deep  interest  In  see- 
ing that  the  cleciioiis  in  this  country-  are 
run  belter  and  more  cleanly,  It  is  not 
that  .such  action  Is  particularly  revolt- 
ing.  I  wish  that  both  parties  would  op- 
erate effectively. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Did  we  enjoy  the 
Senator's  supixjrt  on  the  amendment 
which  relat<Kl  to  primary  elections? 

Mr  GOLDWATEU^.  No,  the  Senator 
did  not 

Mr  HENNINGS.  Did  we  enjoy  the 
.Senator's  support  on  the  amendment  re- 
lating to  the  multiplicity  of  committees 
Within  the  States? 

Mr  GOLDWATER  No,  the  Senator 
did  not  get  my  support  on  that.  The 
Senator  knows  that. 

Mr  HENNINGS  I  thought  I  knew  it, 
but  I  understood  the  Senator  to  say  that 
hf  was  interested  in  perfecting  the  elec- 
tions process. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Senator 
allow  me  to  complete  my  statement? 

Mr  HENNINGS.  I  wondered  whether 
our  philosofihies  have  parted  company 
on  all  matters  thus  far.  including  per- 
haps this,  and  I  wondered  exactly  what 
the  learned  Senator  would  suggest  about 
elections,  since  he  has  expressed  an  in- 
terest, but  the  interest  seems  to  be  di- 
rected, by  and  large,  to  labor  organiza- 
tions which,  as  I  understand  it,  are  pretty 
well  covered  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  W^ill  the  Senator 
allow  me  to  correct  a  statement  that  he 
made? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  want  us  to  join 
Issue,  if  possible,  so  that  we  will  under- 
stand. 


Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  want  to 
have  the  Record  left  with  the  statement 
which  the  Senator  made,  which  I  am 
sure  was  simply  an  error  on  his  part.  I 
admitted  that  I  was  fairly  well  con- 
vinced that  the  moneys  sent  to  candi- 
dates come  from  voluntary  contributions. 
That  did  not  u.se  to  be  the  case,  but  I 
believe  such  money  now  comes  from 
voluntary  contributions,  and  I  beheve 
it  IS  reported. 

I  have  been  going  through  a  list  of 
items  which  come  under  "education," 
which  are  purely  political,  which  are  not 
report.ed. 

My  only  point  is  that  when  the  Senator 
tries  to  put  a  limit  on  what  an  individual 
can  contribute.  I  point  out  there  is  no 
limitation  at  all  on  this  activity.  If  the 
Senator  wants  to  take  the  usual  ap- 
proach, which  is  to  say,  "Well,  Gold- 
water  IS  again.'^t  labor" 

Mr  HENNINGS.  No;  I  have  not  said 
that 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  have  made  this 
perfectly  clear 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  have  not  said 
that. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  am  fearful  that 
corporations  will  do  this,  also.  When 
that  happens  we  shall  have  completely 
destroyed  the  intent  of  the  proposed 
legislation 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr  HENNINGS  For  example,  when 
corporations  pay  for  membership  in 
chamber."!  of  commerce  for  members  of 
a  Kiven  crrporation,  and  when  certain 
speakers  of  Kiven  political  pxTsuasion  or 
philosophy  are  invited  to  speak  before 
chamber  of  commerce  meetings  and 
conventions,  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  convention,  and 
.so  on.  that  is,  in  a  sense,  educational,  is 
it  nof 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
agreeing  with  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr  HENNINGS.  Let  me  express  just 
one  point  of  view.  It  is  educational, 
because  people  are  learning  something, 
whether  it  be  something  with  which  they 
agree  or  somethmg  with  which  they  may 
disagree. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator 
agrees  with  me.  then,  that  there  is  a 
real  danger  m  the  approach  I  have  sug- 
gested this  afternoon.  If  the  labor  union 
movement  can  do  this,  business  can  do 
It.  hkewise  T  have  never  been  one  to 
say  that  business  does  not  engage  in 
politics. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  more  of  the 
Senators  time,  because  I  have  heard 
some  of  my  colleagues  say  this  is  irrele- 
vant I  think  It  IS  not  only  not  irrele- 
vant, but  that  It  is  of  great  importance. 

Mr  HENNINGS.  I  have  not  said  that. 
I  wish  to  say  emphatically  to  the  Sen- 
ator, whether  I  think  it  irrelevant  or  not 
I  think  It  Ls  my  duty  to  try  to  do  the  best 
I  can  to  answer  questions,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  relevant,  even  though  I 
do  not  always  understand  precisely  the 
question  as  :t  may  be  put,  because  ques- 
tions sometimes  contain  conclusions. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Does  the  Senator 
agree  with  the  junior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona that  there  is  a  danger  in  allowing 
this  activity,  which  is  a  complete  political 
activity,  to  continue  and  not  be  reported? 


Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  do  not  understand 
that  this  is  any  part  of  the  bill,  I  will 
say  to  my  friend  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  purpose  of 
the  Senator's  bill,  as  I  understand  it. 
is  to  require  more  complete  repwrting, 
to  place  limits  on  activities,  and  to  over- 
come some  of  the  troubles  which  the 
study  has  shown  to  exist  with  respect 
to  elections.  I  am  trying  to  point  out. 
and  I  am  obviously  not  getting  very  far 
with  It 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  doing  very  well. 

Mr.  GKDLDWATER.  In  this  activity, 
we  have  a  purely  political  activity  which 
the  Senator  has  not  covered  in  his  bill. 

I  shall  say  this  once  again,  and  then 
take  my  seat.  The  danger  is  that  busi- 
nessmen and  corporations  may  follow  the 
same  tack;  and  when  they  do  we  might 
as  well  ter.r  up  the  bill. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Did  the  Senator 
think  we  inadequately  covered  primary 
elections  with  the  primary  amendment? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  was  not  in 
agreement  with  that. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  But  It  was  ade- 
quately covered,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  was  not  in 
agreement  with  the  Eimendment,  and  I 
voted  against  It. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  But  the  Senator 
understood  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    Oh.  certainly. 

Mr  HENNINGS.  And  thought  it  waa 
adequately  covered. 

Does  the  Senator  believe  that  the  sec- 
ond amendment,  with  respect  to  numer- 
ous committees  In  the  States  being  re- 
quired to  report,  was  adequately  covered? 

Mr  GOLDWATER  I  do  not  see 
how  the  Senate  could  spend  the  time  It 
has  spent  on  this  bill  and  have  anyone 
say  that  anything  had  not  been  ade- 
quately covered. 

Mr  HENNINGS.  I  understood  the 
Senator  to  say  that  we  had  not  ade- 
quately covered  the  matters  undertaken 
to  be  dealt  with  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No.  The  Sena- 
tor did  not  correctly  understand. 

Mr  HENNINGS.  Then  I  stand  cor- 
rected. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  bill  the  Senator  has  over- 
looked— and  I  know  it  was  inadvertently 
overlooked — an  area  which  could  create 
more  danger  than  we  are  now  trying  to 
correct.  Here  is  a  clear  case  of  political 
activity  that  is  never  reported  to  any 
committee  of  the  Congress  or  of  the 
State. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  that  it  was  not  overlooked.  It 
was  deliberately  excluded,  because  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  it  has  no  place  in  this 
bill.  Every  one  of  these  instances  must 
stand  UF>on  the  facts  of  the  separate 
cases. 

In  my  practice  of  law,  in  trying  to 
understand  the  law,  having  been  en- 
gaged in  private  practice  for  a  good 
many  years,  I  have  always  had  to  take 
the  position  that  we  must  first  know  all 
the  facts,  and  then  try  to  understand  the 
law  as  applied  to  the  facts. 

As  to  providing  for  every  possible  con- 
tingency in  legislation  which  undertakes 
to  cover  election  laws,  if  v.e  did  so  m 
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connection  with  all  legislation  emanat- 
ing  from  the  Congress,  perhaps  there 
would  be  very  Little  work  for  the  Supreme 
Court  to  do,  because  we  would  have  to 
set  forth  in  every  bill  or  resolution 
specific  instances,  one  after  another  I 
do  not  -cnow  how  we  can  be  more  specific 
in  this  sort  of  legislation,  which  is  not 
labor  legislation,  as  my  friend  well 
knows,  and  still  attain  the  primary  pur- 
pose, which  is  to  prevent  contributions 
of  more  than  $10,000  being  made  by  any 
one  person. 

Does  the  Senator  agree  with  that  phi- 
losophy, if  we  can  arrive  at  some  agree- 
ment?    Has  he  an  sanendment  to  offer'' 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  have  no  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HENNTNGS.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator has  been  giving  this  subject  a  great 
deal  of  study.  He  has  been  good  enough 
to  illuminate  the  discourse  upon  it.  Has 
the  Senator  any  suggestion,  except  that 
we  do  nothing  but  revert  to  1925  and 
rock  along  under  the  old  1925  law.  which 
uome  of  us  have  felt  very  strongly  is 
inadequate '^ 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator 
either  has  not  been  listening  or  he  ha.s 
purposely  misunderstood  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  I  am  merely  trying  to 
point  out,  as  I  have  done  many  times,  an 
area  which  I  feel  should  be  covered  by 

this  bill.     There   is   an   amendment 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Has  the  Senator  a 
suggestion? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  been  mak- 
ing suggestions  as  long  as  I  have  been 
on  my  feet. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  In  what  line  would 
the  Senator  suggest  that  the  language  be 
changed  ^ 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  There  is  no  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  to  change.  The  bill 
does  not  refer  to  this  field  at  all.  The 
Senator  would  not  require  union  organi- 
zations participating  in  election  activi- 
ties to  report.  If  the  Senator  want^  to 
be  specific,  I  will  a.sk  one  question,  and 
then  I  will  let  him  get  on  with  his  work 
Does  the  Senator  feel  that  paym.r 
election-day  workers  is  a  pohticai 
activity? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  think  the  courts 
would  probably  consider  paying  election 
day  workers  for  a  specific  party  or  a  can- 
didate^Wje  an  election  activity.  That  is 
a  matter  of  first  impresi:,ion. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.    The  Senator  has 

been  in  politics • 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  subject  wa^ 
never  suggested  in  committee.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  fMr.  CurtisI, 
who  a.sked  a  n^omber  of  questions  earlier 
this  afternoon,  is  the  ranking  member 
of  the  committee.  The  subject  was  never 
suggested  as  one  which  should  fall 
within  the  purview  of  study  by  the 
committee  which  reported  this  election 
bill. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  think  I  stated 

earlier  the  reason 

Mr.  HENNTNGS.    I  think  the  Senator 
is  really  talking  about  labor  legislation 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.    I  do  not  agree  at 
all. 

Mr  HENNTNGS.  It  may  impinge  upon 
political  activity,  because  every  phase 
of  our  national  life,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, is  related  to  political  activity. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  This  activity  is 
prohibited  by  labor  law.  yet  It  is  prac- 
ticed by  rea.son  of  the  cloud  cast  upon  it 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  If  it  Is  prohibited  by 
labor  law  is  it  not  covered  by  labor  laW 
Mr.  GOIJDWATER.  Tlu'  law  states 
that  such  organizations  may  not  engage 
in  political  activity.  What  I  am  trying 
to  convince  the  Senator  is  tliat  the  ac- 
tion.s  of  the  C'lmmittee  on  Political  Edu- 
cation are  political.  They  are  merely  a 
way  to  eet  around  the  Taft-Hartl-'v  law. 
Mr  HENNINGS.  With  respect  to  po- 
litical activity,  I  was  not  in  the  Congress 
at  the  time  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was 
passed.  I  profess  no  e.xpertn^ss  on  It. 
I  heard  none  of  the  debates.  When  was 
it  pas.-^ed'' 

Mr    GOLDWATER      1947 
Mr     HENNTNGS      It    .seemed    to    me 
that  the  subj^^rt  of  activity  by  labor  or- 
ganizations wa.s  covered  in  the  act. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.     Absolutely. 
Mr.    HENNING6.     Wa5    it   not    dealt 
with' 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Absolutely.  It 
was  covered  by  reference  to  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act. 

Mr  HENNINGS  Why  is  It  not  a  mat- 
ter for  the  cour'  to  pass  upon,  and  why 
should  we  encumber  an  elections  bill 
with  further  references  to  labor  and 
labor  activitie.s''  We  have  undertaken  'o 
define  political  activity,  and  we  have 
eone  into  such  matters  as  relate  to  ti,e 
various  things  that  har-pen  in  cam- 
paigns 

I  find  my^.lf  at  a  loss  to  an.swer  the 
Senator  any  further,  except  to  say  that 
these  things  are  matters  for  the  courts 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  courts  I 
have  done  the  best  I  can,  with  my  limited 
ability,  to  try  to  spell  out  what  we  mean. 
I  think  the  courts  would  probably  under- 
stand that  the  legislative  history  is.  and 
what  the  Contjress  intends.  There  is 
another  branch  of  the  Government, 
which  passes  upon  some  of  these  ques- 
tions of  f ar*^  an  1  of  law. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  point  out  that 
at  the  outset  of  this  colloquy  I  stated  that 
I  had  not  entered  into  the  debate  and 
had  not  prepared  amendments  bfM^ause 
of  the  existence  of  a  case  before  the  Su- 
preme Court.  I  would  not  have  engaged 
in  this  colloquy  had  not  other  Senators 
discu.^spd  the  subject.  I  did  not  want 
the  REcr.RD  to  be  left  as  if  was.  incom- 
plete; and  I  feel  certain  that  when  the 
Senator  reads  the  Record  tomorrow  he 
will  better  understand  what  I  have  been 
trying  to  get  at.  I  understand  that  an 
amendment  will  be  offered  in  this  field. 
If  it  is,  I  shall  speak  on  that  amendment. 
I  had  no  intention  of  offering  such  an 
amendment,  because  I  did  not  care  to 
ruffle  the  waters  with  the  Supreme  Court 
so  near. 

I  hope  that  I  have  been  able  to  show 
the  Senator  why  I  have  concern  in  this 
area  and  why  I  feel  that  if  this  matter 
is  not  covered  at  this  time  or  the  next 
time,  the  Senator  will  come  to  me  and 
say,  "Gosh,  my  bill  turned  out  to  be  no 
erood  because  we  did  not  close  this  great 
big  loophole  that  is  bigger  than  the  whole 
field  we  are  talking  about." 

Mr  HENNINGS.  I  hope  I  shall  never 
find  myself  lacking  in  candor.    If  a  bet- 


ter bill  can  be  written  I  would  be  happy 
to  accept  It  or  accept  any  part  of  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWAIER.  I  know  the  Sen- 
ator would. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  appreciate  the 
Senators  di.scussion  of  the  subject,  and 
I  know  his  sincerity.  I  am  not  going  to 
use  the  old  cliche  about.  "We  do  not  al- 
ways agree  on  everything"  because  we  do 
not  always  agree  on  everything. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  would  be  a 
horrible  thing. 

Mr  HENNINGS.  It  would  be,  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     It  would  be. 

Mr,  HENNINGS.  Certainly.  We  often 
drape  the  walls  of  this  Chamber  by  say- 
ing. "I  do  not  always  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished and  able  and  learned  Senator, 
but  I  am  now  going  to  say  thu.s  and  so 
about  him."  That  is  complimentary. 
I  am  not  going  to  talk  about  our  not  al- 
ways agreeing.  The  Supreme  Court  does 
not  always  agree.  Lawyers  often  do  not 
agree  when  they  are  on  opposite  sides  of 
a  ca.se.  I  have  been  practicing  law  for 
35  years,  and  I  have  taught  it.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  an  especially  able  lawyer. 
I  have  been  able  to  make  my  living  at  It. 
and  not  as  a  political  lawyer,  either.  I 
find  the  law  very  difficult.  I  find  the 
more  I  read  it  and  experience  it,  the 
tougher  It  gets. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  U  a  lawyer  ad- 
mits that  the  law  is  tough,  what  must  he 
think  a  layman  finds  It  to  be? 

Mr  HENNINGS.  Then  I  would  rec- 
ommend he  repair  immediately  to  the 
nearest  lawyer  and  let  the  lawyer  do  his 
worrying  for  him 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Outside  of  this 
Chamber  I  would  agree  with  my  friend. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  do  not  have  any 
reference  to  the  Senate,  of  course 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  There  are  lay- 
men in  the  Senate,  and  they  are  entitled 
to  express  their  views.  I  believe  I  have 
expressed  mine  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
Therefore  I  will  suggest  to  the  Senator 
that  tomorrow,  as  he  reads  this  colloquy, 
he  pay  particular  attention  to  the  points 
of  poUtical  activity  to  which  I  have  tried 
to  call  attention. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  meant  nothing 
personal. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     Certainly  not. 
Mr     HENNINGS.     I    meant    nothing 
personal  about  the  fact  that  th^ Senator 
from  Arizona  is  not  a  member  of  the 
legal  profession. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  There  are  times 
when  I  am  happy  about  it.  and  there 
are  times  when  I  am  unhappy  about  it 
Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  might  say  that 
he  may  even  be  better  qualified  because 
he  is  not  a  member  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator 
might  be  right. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Lawyers,  together 
with  members  of  other  professions  and 
trades  and  crafts,  have  their  shortcom- 
ings, too. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Sometimes  too 
many  cooks  may  spoil  the  soup. 

Mr.  HENNTNGS.  Lawyers  do  not  pre- 
tend any  Infallibility  or  superiority  inso- 
far as  mental  capacity  and  intellectual 
ability  or  the  ability  to  understand  and 
comprehend  Is  concerned. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Having  hired  sev- 
eral lawyers  during  my  life,  I  would  have 
to  atrree 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield  to  the  able  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  listened  with  ap- 
preciation to  tlie  colloquy  between  the 
able  ."^enior  Senator  from  Mi-'^-souri  and 
the  able  junior  Senator  from  Arizona. 
Suffice  it  to  saj-  that  if  the  practices 
which  the  junior  Senator  from  Arizona 
alk'Kies  to  be  poliUcal  are  in  fact  polilica.1 
activities,  and  are  so  determined  by  tlie 
courts,  then  they  are  prohibited  by  law. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Tlie  Senator  from 
Tennessee  lias  stutcd  in  one  very  brief 
sentence  what  I  have  been  trying  per- 
haps to  exteiiiively  but  rcpealediV  to 
say  in  answer  to  many  questions  Tliat 
Is  exactly  tiie  point  of  this  entire  dis- 
cussion.    I  thank  Uie  Senator 

Mr  GORE  Will  the  Senator  pardon 
me  for  brevity  '^ 

Mr  HENNINGS  I  do  not  believe 
anyone  need  ever  ask  to  be  excused  for 
brevity  m  th.c  U  ■=:.  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I.  too.  have  listened  with 
great  interest  to  the  colloquy  between  the 
Senator  from  Mi.ssoun  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  To  return  to  my  earlier 
8tat^  ment,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  lias 
raised  some  very  Interesting  points, 
which  are  worthy  of  careful  attention 
The.se  points  will  aLso  be  raised  by  an 
aniendm.'nt  to  be  proposed  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  South  CaroUna.  It  occurs 
to  me  that  the.se  point.s  could  be  dis- 
cu.ssed  and  debate-d  if  and  when  that 
amendment  is  called  up.  I  shall  person- 
ally oppose  it.  becaase  I  would  rather 
have  that  subject  left  to  the  courts 
However,  the  colloquy  which  has  just 
tiiken  place  is  entiiely  irrelevant  and 
Immaterial  to  any  issue  with  respect  to 
the  i>f»nding  amendment,  which  we  have 
now  been  dl.scu^mg  for  the  better  part 
of  today.  I  would  hope  very  much  that 
we  would  be  able  to  bring  the  amend- 
ment to  ft  vote  at  an  early  time. 

Mr  HENNINGS.  I  do  agree.  How- 
ever. I  aLso  fee!  that  it  would  be  dis- 
courtecjua  and  improper,  .since  I  have 
undertaken  some  resp>onslbility  on  this 
bill,  to  refuse  to  tr>-  to  answer  questions 
just  becaase  they  are  irrelevant,  as 
tliougii  I  were  a  judge  of  a  court,  sitting 
on  high,  on  a  bench  In  a  black  robe,  say- 
ing, "This  IS  irrelevant.  We  will  pa.ss 
on." 

I  call  for  the  question  on  the  amend- 
ments which  are  now  pending  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Keating  in  the  chair; .  The  Senator  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  What  was  the  re- 
quest of  tlie  Senator  from  Missouri? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
StHHtor  from  Missouri  has  called  for 
tlie  question. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  DliiKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
tlie   quorum   call   be   re.scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President,  with- 
out losing  the  floor,  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguiihed  Senator  from  M..!-\ land- 
Mr.    BEALL.      I    thank    the    minority 
leader. 

Mr  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tli? 
Senator  will  ."state  it. 

Mr  HE.N'NINGS  What  is  the  parlia- 
mfntarv  situation,  a  vote  having  been 
reque.sied'' 

'liie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  stated  the  question.  It  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendments  offered  by 
tne  Senator  from  Missouri.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  been  recognized  and  he 
has  now  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

Mr    HENNINGS.     I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr  President,  yesterday, 
on  behalf  of  myself,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  BvrdI,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  IMr.  John- 
ston], I  submitted  an  amendment  to  give 
civil  service  employees  the  right  to  vote 
and  participate  in  local  and  m.imicipal 
elections.  There  is  .some  question  about 
the  amendment  being  in  order  on  the 
pending  bill.  I  have  withdrawn  It  so  that 
I  may  tn  the  future  introduce  a  separate 
bill  to  cover  the  civil  service  employees 
wh.o  are  domiciled  In  or  residents  of 
Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges  Coun- 
ties in  Maryluiid  and  in  Arlington  and 
Fairfax  Counties  m  Virginia. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  have  the  attention  of  my 
distint-'uished  friend  the  Senator  from 
Mi.ssouri.  .As  I  understand,  before  we 
left  the  floor  last  night  the  pending 
amendments  were  offered,  and  it  was  my 
understandmg  that  they  were  actually  in 
the  nature  of  technical  amendments.  I 
believe  that  the  language  had  been  ased. 
I  recall  discussing  them  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mi.ssouri.  He 
indicated  that  they  did  nothing  more 
than  to  raise  the  limit  of  the  contribu- 
tion from  $5,000  to  $10,000.  I  believe 
there  is  a  little  more  than  that  in  the 
am.endments. 

Mr  HEns'NTNGS.  I  am  sorry  If  I  con- 
veyed that  impression  to  the  minority 
leader  There  is  more  than  that  to  the 
amendments  I  may  have  been  referring 
t<T  the  technical  amendment,  that  being 
number  three. 

I  may  have  mls.'^poken:  In  any  event, 
I  would  not  say  it  is  a  technical  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  examined  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Record  rather  carefully.  I 
not^d  this  statement  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri: 

Tlie  law  u.nder  which  we  are  presvimably 
r.  >-w  ciperatiiig  providee  a  $5,000  Itmltatiou. 
We  w.  \:\d  provide  a  limitation  of  $10,000. 

Some  words,  however,  have  been  added 
to  the  existing  law,  which  put  Uiis  matter 
in  an  entirely  different  light.  For  in- 
stance existing  law  speaks  only  of  a  con- 
tribution to  a  candidate,  but  the  language 
of  the  amendments  before  us  speaks  of 
contributions  to  "any  candidate  or  can- 


didates." The  addition  of  the  last  two 
words  vei-y  significantly  changes  the 
meaning  of  the  amendments,  as  I  under- 
stood it.  That  makes  it  a  general  limi- 
tation across  the  board. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  y.cld? 

Mr.  DIRK:  EN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Did  I  understand 
Uie  Senator  to  say  that  words  have  been 
added? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  They  are  added  in  the 
Senator's  amendments. 

Mr.  HEXNLNGS.  They  appear  in  the 
amendmints. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Yes. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  clarificauon.  The  Senator  is 
coirect. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  existing  law  is 
clear  about  a  contribution  to  a  candi- 
date. The  second  amendment,  on  the 
other  liand,  speaks  about  a  contributioa 
to  a  "candidate  or  candidates."  That  is 
qu*le  a  different  thing. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  covers 
"any  committee  or  committees  or  other 
organizatioris  engaged  in  furthering,  ad- 
vancing, or  advocating  the  nomination  or 
election  of  any  candidate  or  candidates." 

So  what  confronts  us  now,  of  course, 
Is  a  broad  limitation  which  goes  en- 
tirely across  the  board.  In  that  respect. 
It  is  a  very  substantial  departure  from 
existing  law. 

Of  course,  I  should  be  more  than  glad 
to  support  an  increase  from  $5,000  to 
$10,000;  but  obviously  I  could  not  ac- 
cept the  new  language  which  is  pro- 
posed in  tl:ie  amendment.  Therefore,  I 
shall  offer  an  amendment  which  would 
modify  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  in  this  respect: 

It  would  strike  the  words  "or  ex- 
penditures"; the  words  "or  candidates"; 
the  words  "or  offices";  the  words  "or 
comn-iittees";  the  word  "organiza- 
tions'— in  the  plural,  and  also  the  words 
"or  expenditures." 

There  is  one  other  modification,  and  it 
comes  at  the  very  close  of  the  amend- 
ment, because  the  language  in  lines  18 
and  19  is 

Mr.  HENNTNGS.  Was  the  Senator's 
last  modification  on  page  2? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  They  are  all  on 
page  2.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Keating  in  the  chair "i .  Is  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  offering  these  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  shall  offer  them  di- 
rectly, Mr.  President.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  asking  that  they  be  considered 
en  bloc? 

Mr.  DIFIKSEN.  I  think  so.  because  I 
consider  them  to  be  either  technical  or 
clarifying,  even  though  they  go  to  the 
substance  of  the  amendment  and  go  to 
the  substance  of  that  portion  of  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  which  is  proposed  to 
be  amended  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
amendments  en  bloc? 

Mr.  GORE  Mr.  President,  a  parli- 
amentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  will  state  it. 
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Mr.  GORE.     What  was  the  request '^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  First, 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  GORE.     I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  awaits  the  pleasure  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  undertaking  to  make  the  correc- 
tions, as  the  Senator  has  indicated 
them,  in  the  body  of  the  bill,  since  ti:e 
Senator  has  only  one  copy  of  the 
amendment  and  has  very  graciously 
supplied  it  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  now  be  stated  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate 

The  Lecisl.ative  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
line  2.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  the  words 
"or  expenditures.":  on  pase  2,  line  6, 
strike  the  words  "or  candidate.s'  . 
on  page  2.  line  7,  strike  the  word.s 
"or  offices";  on  page  2.  Imp.s  11-12, 
strike  the  words  "or  committees": 
on  page  2,  line  12.  strike  the 
word  "organizations"  and  in  lieu  thereof 
Insert  '■organization';  on  pase  2.  lines 
18-19.  strike  the  words  "or  expendi- 
tures"; on  parje  2.  line  19.  insert  after 
the  word  ■made"  the  words  'to  or"  and 
insert  after  the  word  "committee"  the 
words  "or  any  other  State  or  local  com- 
mittee." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  a.-^ked  that  h:s 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  the  amendments  of  the  F^n- 
ator  from  Illinois  will  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  there 
Is  scarcely  any  need  for  me  to  labor 
this  matter.  We  have  discussed  the 
general  approach  on  this  sub-ect  As 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
well  knows,  I  am  rather  allersic  to  the 
proposition  of  any  kind  of  inhibition 
across  the  board.  This  amendment 
would,  of  course,  impose  a  $10  000  limi- 
tation embracing  all  candidates,  all 
committees,  and  all  or:ranizations. 

There  is  one  otlif-r  item,  and  it  is  the 
last  two  lines  of  the  amendment  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
which  provides  as  follows: 

This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  contri- 
butions or  expenditures  made  by  a  political 
committee. 

If  I  remember  correctly,  onlv  the  word 
"contributions"  was  used  in  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act.  But  the  word  "expendi- 
tures" has  been  added  in  this  case 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.     For  that  reason,  this 
Is  certainly  not  a  technical  amendment 
This  amendment  goes  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  matter. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  It  Is  not  a  technical 
amendment.  If  I  said  so,  I  was  re- 
ferring to  a  preceding  amendment  I 
am  sorry  the  Senator  labored  under  a 
misapprehension. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  I  had  a  misunder- 
standing and  misapprehension  of  the 
amendment  last  night,  when  It  was 
pressed  for  action  I  may  say  to  the 
present  occupant  of  the  chair,  the  dl.s- 


tinguished  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr  Ke.atint,  ,  that  he.  too,  had 
some  concern  about  it,  because  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  at  the  time  said: 

I',  is  Important  that  In  our  deliberations 
we  understand  fully  that  this  Is  quite  a  de- 
parture from  anything  now  In  thi-  law 

In  add  tion.  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  fiom  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
JcHwsTONJ  also  made  an  observation 
with  respect  to  this  matter. 

I  find  it  impossible  to  embrace  this 
kind  of  limitation.  It  is  a  matter  for 
Senators  to  determine  whether  they 
want  to  impose  a  complete  limitatiori. 
one  which  goes  all  the  way  across  the  top 
of  the  board. 

I  have  very  frequently  ventilated  my 
o-An  views  and  philosophy  with  respect 
to  the  bill.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mi.«;souri  knows  how  I  feel.  It  is  a 
matte;-  of  deep  conviction  with  me.  So 
I  feel  impelled  to  offer  these  amendments 
en  bloc,  in  order  to  make  certain  that 
the  issue  is  drawn,  so  that  every  Senator 
will  understand  what  is  at  present  be- 
fore Ihr-  Senate. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  In  order  that  the  issue  be 
clearly  understood  as  well  as  clearly 
drawn,  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Missouri  would 
place  a  ceiling  of  $10,000  upon  the  po- 
litical contributions  of  any  one  individ- 
ual within  any  one  calendar  year.  Un- 
der that  ceiling  it  would  have  been 
possible  for  a  person  to  contribute 
$10  000  on  December  31,  1959.  another 
$10  00<:-  durint;  the  year  1960,  and  an  ad- 
ditional .S10,000  on  January  1.  1961.  His 
wife  could  have  done  likewi.se.  So  it 
would  be  possible,  even  under  the  ceiling 
proposed  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Mi.-^souri.  to  which  the  junior  Senator 
from  Illinois  objects,  for  a  man  and  wife 
to  contribute  $60,000  to  political  cam- 
paigns m  the  course  of  12  months  and  2 
days. 

Under  the  amendment  ofTered  by  the 
d:stinc,'uished  minority  leader,  there 
would  be  no  ceiling  whatsoever.  Any 
person  could  contribute  $60  million,  if 
he  had  it,  and  so  chose  So  I  join  with 
the  able  Senator  from  Illinois  in  the  de- 
sire to  draw  the  issue  clear,  plain,  and 
simple:  and  the  Senate  shall  choose 

Mr.  HENNINGS  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield"' 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HENNINGS  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  ha«s  drawn  the  issue.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee,  m  his  customarily 
cogent  and  able  manner,  has  delineated 
the  issue  Certainly  either  we  believe  in 
the  imposition  of  limitations  on  the  con- 
tributions which  individuals  may  make 
in  connection  with  attempts  to  domi- 
nate and  affect  elections,  or  we  do  not 
believe  in  the  imposition  of  such  limita- 
tiori.   The  issue  is  as  simple  as  that. 

I,  for  one,  am  prepared  to  vote  on  the 
Senator's  amendment  Of  course,  it 
would  destroy  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment  and  would  completely  ne- 
gate what  we  have  undertaken  to  ac- 
complish by  the  fourth  of  these  amend- 
ments. 


*.% 


Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  little  more  that  I  shall  attempt  to  add 
to  the  debate. 

Of  course  I  say  to  tJie  Senator  from 
Tennes-see  that  I  cannot  enfiage  in  as- 
tronomical flights  of  fancy,  and  talk 
about  $60  million  of  campaign  fund 
contributions. 

However.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  like 
to  see  a  dollars-and-cents  limitation  ap- 
plied to  my  interest  In  a  cause  which  I 
believe  vital  to  my  country  or  to  the 
perpetuity  of  the  country. 

If.  as  an  individual.  I  feel  that  the 
country  has  been  good  to  me.  and  that 
I  should  be  good  to  it.  in  return,  does  my 
colleague  wish  to  have  a  dollars-and- 
cents  limitation  applied  to  what  I  may 
contribute? 

That  is  not  done  in  regard  to  the  con- 
tributions we  make  to  our  churches.  I 
often  think  that,  probably  within  the 
smallest  compass,  the  greatest  guiding 
philosophy  I  know  of  is  to  be  found  in 
the  first  four  words  in  the  motto  of  the 
American  Legion;  those  words  are  "For 
God  and  Country." 

If  I  give  $10  million  to  a  church  in  one 
town,  and  give  a  similar  amount  to  a 
church  In  a  neighboring  town,  no  ob- 
jection is  made;  but  when  one  has 
a  genuine  interest  in  campaigns  or 
candidates,  there  are  those  who  would 
apply  a  dollars-and-cents  limitation 
to  that  person's  manifestation  of  his 
interest  in  those  subjects,  and  to  the 
amount  of  money  that  a  decent  citizen 
who  has  an  abiding  Interest  in  the  good 
institutions  of  his  country  may  spend  in 
behalf  of  activities  of  that  kind. 

I  am  sensible  to  the  limitations  of 
existing  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  amendment 
would  provide  an  across -the-t>oard  lim- 
itation As  for  me,  I  am  not  willing  to 
accept  it;  and  I  am  prepared  to  vote  on 
this  amendment. 

Mr  HENNINGS  Mr  President,  the 
Senator  from  IllinoLs  has  referred  to  a 
dollars-and-cents  label.  By  means  of 
this  proposed  legislation,  we  are  trying 
to  minimize  the  effect  of  money  exp<  ndi- 
tures  upon  candidates  and  their  election. 
Is  the  Senator  from  Illinois  aware 
that  an  investigation  conducted  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr  Ogre  i , 
for  the  Privileges  and  Elections  Subcom- 
mittee, showed  that  12  prominent  fami- 
lies contributed,  in  the  year  preceding 
1956 — or  was  it  m  the  year  1956'' 
Mr  GORE.  It  was  in  the  year  1956. 
Mr  HENNINGS.  In  the  year  1956  an 
overall  total  of  $1,153,735  to  candidates 
and  political  committees;  and  that  one 
family  alone  gave  $248,423? 

In  terms  of  what  my  learned  friend 
has  said,  I  would  say  that  family  is  ex- 
ceedingly patriotic:  and  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  motivated  solely  by  an 
interest  in  good  government  and  In  edu- 
cation and  in  the  public  welfare,  then 
that  family  Is  indeed  to  be  commended 
But  I  must  say  that  I  am  a  little  too 
•skeptical  to  take  that  position  I  do  not 
believe  that  that  amount  of  monev  when 
contributed  by  12  families  to  a  campaign, 
would  tend  to  do  other  than  have  upon 
the  Government  ofncers  an  undue  influ- 
ence and  a  perva«lve  effect  w  hich  would 
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not  be  in  Uie  public  Intere&t.  Regard- 
less of  whether  Uiat  faxtuly  would  so  ua- 
tend  these  contributian*  or  not,  I  believe 
thai  a  contribution  of  that  amount,  by 
only  one  lamiiy,  in  a  national  campaign — 
and  a.s  I  have  mdicrit' d.  a  toial  of  12 
families  made  contributions  amounting 
U>  in  exctbs  of  $1  miliiun — -doe.*;  incailcu- 
lable  xiarm  to  Uie  caus<'  of  good  govern- 
ment I  believe  contributions  of  that 
sort  aie  dii>prop<jrt lonate  to  the  riglit 
of  each  j)*^  ^ -^un  m  tiiis  country  to  exer- 
cise tlie  frauchi.se  at  tlie  ballot  box.  I 
believe  contributions  in  Lhikt  axnount  are 
disproport;uiiale  in  tt-rm-s  of  tlie  ru;ht 
of  the  avf..w:i-  ciii^tu  to  ha'.e  a  voxe  ui 
the  Governm  lit  and  to  lie  heard  by  his 
elected  representatives  and  to  have  his 
interest-s,  at  least  in  some  measure,  con- 
sidered by  th.em 

But,  as  I  tried  to  say  the  other  day,  I 
know  of  none  of  us  who  has  quite  tran- 
scended the  bounds  of  human  frailty  and 
perhaps  dfxs  not  five  a  little  more  con- 
sideration to  the  pleas  and  Uie  concerns 
of  12  families  who  contribute  $1,153,000, 
as  again.'-t  the  pleas  and  the  concerns  of 
a  poor  fellow  who  contributes  only  $5, 
Of  course,  I  hope  we  are  able  to  rise 
above  that  sort  of  tiling,  and  certainly 
all  of  us  try  to  do  so. 

However.  I  hope  to  make  it  ea.sier  to 
rise  above  that  sort  of  thing  and  to  have 
the  freedom  of  the  ballot  be  a^  untrajn- 
meled  as  possible. 

As  the  Stnator  has  ii.d:cat.od,  $60.noo 
a  year  is  a  laxt;e  uraouut  of  money;  but 
it  docs  not  include  the  gilLs  rnaue  by  the 
childiT-n — iillhuUfih.  as  the  Senator  Las 
indicated.  Rifts  were  made  by  that  man 
and  by  his  wife  and  by  their  children. 
However,  at  this  Uaic  1  siiail  not  discuc>s 
that  point  further. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  let  me 
say  to  my  fuend,  the  Sciiatur  from  Mis- 
souri, that  I  wiiS  aiGuiid  here  when  John 
Li.  Lewis  look  out  a  $495,000  ruorLt:a^e  on 
the  Democratic  Party;  but  I  bea.rd  no 
such  reaction  as  tlie  one  being  expiesM-d 
today  in  tliis  Chamber  or  Uie  one  ex- 
pressed during  the  preceding  days  of  ilic 
debate  on  the  pending  bill.  I  do  not 
QLiarrel  about  tlial;  if  John  L.  Lewis  felt 
that  invesLmtnt  in  the  Dcniocratic 
Party,  in  behiUi  of  his  coal  niuiers,  was 
a  good  invcbtmeut  in  thUi  country,  ail 
riyht. 

The  Senator  from  MiN'-ouri  says  con- 
trlbuuuiis  totaling  $1,200,000,  when  made 
by  12  familie.s — or,  in  oUier  words,  an 
average  of  $100  000  for  each  of  Uiooe 
famihus — ale  uiun« 

Well,  Uie  Du  Ponts  threw  into  the  hat ; 
and  I  remember  when  John  J.  Ra.sk(jb 
w.i-s  ciiai^ged  v.  ith  doing  so  much  in 
the  presiuenLiai  campaign.  But  I  al.so 
remember  Uiat  a  Roosevelt  m^uried  into 
the  Du  Pont  fain.ly,  and  not  too  much 
Wcis  s;ud  about  tliat. 

I  would  not  attempt  to  put  a  dollar 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  interest 
wL-ch  It  would  be  penn-issible  for  John 
L.  Lewis  to  display.  If  he  thought  that 
Uiat  investment  by  hun  was  a  desirable 
one,  In  the  interest  of  Uie  coal  nuiiers  of 
Ilhnoui.  Wta>t  'Vuginia,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  elsewhere  in  the  country,  I 
would  not  decry  It. 


But  I  do  not  want  a  dollar  sign  at- 
tached to  my  patriotism  or  that  of  any- 
one else  who  feels  that,  because  of  tiie 

I  >o  im  ^s  of  this  country,  he  wishes  to 
do  what  he  can  to  enable  the  i>eople  of 
the  country  better  to  enjoy  the  moral 
climate  of  &•*  »^t  freedom. 

'I'here  may  be  some  who  would  say, 
"OK:  but  $10  OoO  IS  the  limit." 

Mr.  President,  many  of  the  immi- 
tirant.";  who  come  to  this  country  never 
had  a  chance  in  the  old  country;  but  m 
America  they  have  a  ch.\nce.  and  the  !^ky 
is  the  lira.t.  Are  we  to  say.  '•The  sky 
may  be  the  limit  as  to  what  you  can 
earn:  but  when  you  wish  to  express  your 
gratitude  to  our  country,  by  means  of 
donating  to  candidates  who  are  running 
for  election  in  various  parf^  of  the  coun- 
try, and  who  expre."^s  your  views  and  your 
philosophy.  $lu  COO  is  the  limit"? 

Very  well.  If  that  is  the  Senates  es- 
tim.ate  of  it,  it  is  all  right  with  me.  But 
I  am  not  going  to  supjxjrt  a  dollar  ^\^n 
on  interest  In  and  fidelity  to  a  great 
coimtry  and  Uie  things  for  which 
it  stands.  I  am  ready  to  vote.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  President.  I  tliir.k 
that  the  distmgui.'^iied  minority  leader 
lias  performed  a  great  service  to  this 
body  In  callmg  attention  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  here  for  consideration  a  verj' 
.serious  change  in  existing  law.  It  was 
referred  to  last  night  by  th.e  Senator 
frcim  Missouri  as  a  technical  amendment. 
He  has  now  expiauied  that  he  had  a  dif- 
lerent  amendment  in  mmd.  The  pend- 
ing amendment  is  far  from  technical  It 
IS  verv-  substantial. 

I  felt  la^^t  evening  that  even  though 
I  supported  this  amendment,  we  should 
not  act  hastily  and  we  should  have  full 
dpbate  on  it.  That  was  the  reason  why 
I  rai.<ied  the  F>oint  at  tiiat  time  in  a  collo- 
quy with  Uie  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri,  that  this  was  a  new  departure. 
However,  I  thm  staged,  and  I  reiterate 
now,  that  I  do  favor  this  amendmen*  and 
am  opposed  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

It  seems  to  me  essential  that  If  we  are 
going  to  pass  a  clean  elections  bill,  we 
mu.<?t  put  laneuare  In  it  which  will  limit 
t;.p  tfital  campftiLrn  contiibutions  by  any 
individual  :n  any  one  year.  That  is  the 
purpose  of   the   i->ending   amendment. 

The  Senator  from  niinoi.s  nnd  the  Sen- 
ator from  M.'.'^'-~"Uri  ai:ree  that  there  is 
a  definite  difference  in  phikvsophy  be- 
t"'een  thpm  In  my  judgment,  the 
am'^ndmrr.t  of  the  Senator  fr-^m  nhnois 
w^  ild  -om'^'e  protective  pruv.sions  nec- 
e  ^ar^'  t^  >  this  aC. 

If  wr'  do  not  adopt  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senaf^r  from  Missouri,  it 
sf^TVjs  xc  rre  that  mtich  of  th^  work  that 
l.a"^  F-'.ic  before,  much  of  the  progress 
thnt  has  been  made,  both  in  the  bill  as 
report ^i  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  and  in  the  strengthening 
f  mcndments  which  have  been  offered  on 
the  floor,  wi'.l  go  for  naught. 

Without  a  cciline  on  the  amount  an 
individual  can  give  for  campaigns,  we 
will  pcrmA  a  continuation  of  duplicity 
and  a  lor^k-tlir-oilif  r-way  attitude  which 
chamcterii'es  the  present  law,     Witliout 


UiC  adoption  of  this  amendment,  much 
of  the  strength  of  Uie  bill  beiore  us  will 
be  sapped. 

As  a  practical  matter,  what  the  law 
now  says  is  that,  although  one  cannot 
give  over  $5,000  a  year  for  such  and  such 
a  candidate',  he  can  give  $5,000  a  year  to 
eacli  of  any  number  of  committees  wiii.h 
are  worknig  for  his  election.  One  tan 
f  ve  $5,000  here,  $5,000  there,  and  $5,000 
some  otiier  piace.  The  lormuia  lor  liiis 
IS  a  little  Pit  IJie  the  story  of  the  gentle- 
man who  was  charged  with  being  some- 
thing other  than  sober.  His  defense 
was  that  he  never  could  be  induced  to 
take  more  than  one  drink  at  a  bar  on  his 
way  home  from  work.  Somebody  asked 
him  why,  in  the  hght  of  tins  laudable 
one -drink  limitalion,  lie  uniaiJingiy  ar- 
rived home  in  an  intoxicated  state. 
■■Weil."  he  said,  "You  would  be  suprised 
how  many  bars  there  are  on  the  way 
home.'' 

I  do  not  say  $10,000  is  the  right  figure. 
Maybe  it  should  be  $15,000.  Maybe  it 
sJiould  be  $1'0  fiOO.  Mayt)e  it  should  be 
$7,500.  But  if  we  do  not  put  an  over- 
all limitation  in  the  bill,  we  shall  have 
done  only  a  part  of  the  job.  The  present 
statute  onjy  in\ites  circumvention.  I 
need  not  remind  my  colleagues  that  this 
lOophole  Is  exploited  in  just  about  eveiy 
Federal  election. 

I  am  hopef'ol  the  other  provisions  of 
the  pendm;!  bill,  including  those  raism? 
the  expenditure  ceiling  for  congressional 
candidates  and  increasing  the  maximum 
contributions  and  expenditures  by  inter- 
ested political  committees,  will  help  put 
an  end  to  this  duplicity.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain that  it  will  but  hope  the  fact  that  it 
well  micht  explains  my  interest  in  this 
amendment. 

Basically.  I  share  some  of  the  misgiv- 
Incs  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  about 
in  any  way  inhibiting  the  participation 
of  our  p?op]e  in  ix)litics  and  government 
activity.  We  m.ust  have  an  informed, 
alert,  and  active  electorate  if  our  demo- 
cratic system  is  to  operate  at  maximum 
elliciency  for  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number. 

I  dislike  rimning  the  risk  of  discour- 
acring  people  from  taking  an  active 
interest  in  politics  by  telling  them  they 
can  contribute  only  so  much  m  supp>ort  of 
the  candidat*^  of  their  choica  On  the 
other  hand.  I  view  with  alarm  the  pos- 
sibility that  under  certain  circumstances 
lart-e  contnbutions  to  needy  candidates 
could  compromise  that  nominee's  ob- 
jectivity. '\Miat  we  are  trying  to  reach 
IS  a  middle  groiuid  between  those  two 
points. 

As  I  said,  whether  this  $10,000  limita- 
tion is  the  right  one  or  not,  I  do  not 
know.  I  have  not  heard  any  better 
sugeestion,  I  would  list-en  with  Interest 
to  any  amendment  which  sought  to 
chfinee  that  figure. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  back  in  1955,  when  the  Senator 
f:om  Mi.ssouri  I  Mr.  Hennixgs]  had 
anothei-  bill  before  us.  Len  Hall,  who  was 
then  chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  endorsed,  in  his  testi- 
mony, the  idea  of  setUng  a  ceiling  on 
individual  contributions.  Many  of  us 
here  know  Len  Hall.     I  served  in  the 
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House  with  him.  I  have  a  very  high  re- 
gard for  htm.  All  of  lu,  I  feel  certain, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  respect  and 
admire  his  political  acumen,  and  his 
words  are  worthy  of  study. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  KEATTNO.  Some  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  are  apparently  not  inter- 
ested In  the  views  of  Mr.  Len  Hall  I 
am  going  to  refer  to  Mr  Paul  Butler 
in  a  moment.  Ferhap«  there  will  be 
greater  Interest  in  his  words. 

Leonard  Hall  said  in  1955  In  h!j» 
testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  on  a  bill  very 
similar  to  the  one  that  Is  no^  before  the 
Senate,  that  he  was  not  certain  at  what 
amount  the  ceiling  should  be  set.  He 
said  he  would  rather  leave  that  to  the 
discretion  of  the  committee.  He  v.is,  n<;t 
sure  whether  $10,000  was  a  reali.stic 
amount  or  not.  but  he  deflniteiy  favored 
the  principle  of  placing  a  ceiluis?  on  the 
amount  of  total  contributions  which 
anyone  could  make. 

On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Paul  Butler,  the 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  testified  substantially  to  the 
same  effect.  Mr.  Butler  said  he  certainiv 
believed  that  there  should  be  a  limit  on 
the  amount  any  individual  can  con- 
tribute, and  that  perhaps  a  limitation  on 
all  committees  would  be  reasonable  too. 
The  principle  of  the  amendment  we 
are  considering  today  has  had  the  gen- 
eral blessing  of  our  two  ma-or  political 
parties,  although  I  concede  that  the  e.x- 
act  amount  of  that  limitalion  is  the 
subject  of  some  controversy 

I  am  pleased,  furthermore,  to  note 
that  the  philosophy  of  this  amendment 
had  the  backing  of  an  eminent  news- 
paper, the  New  York  Times,  in  an  edi- 
torial published  the  other  day.  to  which 
the  Senator  has  called  attention,  in  con- 
nection with  primaries.  In  this  fine  e<li- 
torial  the  Times  called  the  lack  of  limits 
on  individual  contributions  a  serious  de- 
ficiency, and  therefore,  by  unphcation,  at 
least,  backed  the  penduitj  amendment 

Mr.  President.  I  .shall  support  this  bill 
on  final  passage.  I  think  it  has  been 
greatly  improved  on  the  floor.  I  shall 
support  it  with  or  without  this  amend- 
ment. 

However.  I  feel  it  will  be  a  much  bet- 
ter bill,  a  much  sounder  bill,  a  much 
more  meaningful  bill,  if  the  ce.img  on 
the  amount  any  individual  can  donate 
is  included  in  the  bill.  Perhaps  it  can 
be  said  this  will  make  it  a  uiush  bill. 
This  may  well  be  so.  I  happen  to  ff-el 
that  IS  the  kind  of  statute  we  need  and 
that  the  American  people  want  I  hope 
that  we  will  not  fail  to  add  thus  sii^nifi- 
cant  amendment  to  the  bill. 

Entertaining  the  views  which  I  do.  I 
must  ask  that  the  amendment  ofT-^Ted 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  I.li- 
nols  be  defeated. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  KEATING.  I  am  happy  to  vield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr  Pre.sident,  In 
looking  at  the  amendment  and  the  .'sec- 
tion to  which  it  apphes  I  cannot  find 
that  it  refers  in  any  way  to  organiza- 
tions. Does  the  Senator  recall  in  the  dis- 


cussions that  it  was  the  intent  of  the 
amendment  or  the  intent  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  to  apply  this  restriction 
likewise  to  organizations? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  the  views  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  MLssouri  in  this  regard.  The 
word  "Whoever,"  in  my  judgment  could 
mean  either  an  individual  or  an  organ- 
isation. 

Mi  .  GOLDWATER.  The  word  'Who- 
ever," caught  my  eye  If  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  I  are  correct  in  our 
understanding  of  that  word,  thl.s  would 
preclude  organizatlon.s  .such  as  tiie  0>m- 
mittee  on  Political  Education  from  mak- 
ing contributions  in  exce»«  of  $10  000  in 
one  year? 

Mr  KEATING  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Arlzoixa  should  also  look  at  the  last 
seTitence. 

This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  con- 
tributions or  expenditures  made  by  a  poUtl- 
cal  or^mmit^ee 

However,  any  expenditures  made  by 
anything  other  than  a  political  commit- 
tee I  would  think  would  be  covered  by 
this  wording 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Would  the  Sena- 
tor interpret  •political  committ.ee"  to  be 
confined  to  the  Republican  or  Demo- 
cratic f'ommitte^^s? 
Mr  KFATING.  No 
Mr  GOLDWATER  Or  the  Commu- 
nist or  any  other  party  committee  which 
mi^'ht  exist. 

Mr  KEATING.  I  do  not  consider  the 
Communist  Party  to  be  a  political  party 
I  consider  that  to  be  an  International 
conspiracv.  Since  I  know  the  views  of 
the  Senaujr  from  Arizona.  I  am  sure  he 
will  agree  with  me, 

Mr.    GOLDWATh.R      I    do.    but    un- 
fortunately   the    Communist    Party     is 
recoeni7e<:i  on  the  btillots  of  some  States. 
Mr   KEATING      Is  it? 
Mr.  GTjLDWATER.     Yes. 
Mr   KEATING      I  did  not  know  that. 
Mr    GOLDWATER.      Yes,  it  is. 
Mr.    KEATING.     This   would   not   be 
limited   to   the  Republican   and   I>'mo- 
craiic  Parties. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Th.-n  the  lan- 
guage would  allow  an  organization  such 
as  a  political  action  committee  of  a 
union  or  of  a  chamber  of  commerce. 
repre.S''nting  business  people,  to  make 
contributions  m  excess  of  $10,000  in  one 
year? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  do  not  know.  I  am 
n'>t  prepared  to  say  what  the  court  would 
construe  to  be  a  political  committee. 
Certainly  a  chamber  of  commerce  is  not 
a  political  committee.  A  labor  union  is 
not  a  political  committee.  But  labor 
unions  and  corporations  are  precluded 
from  making  contributions  under  other 
laws. 

Mr  GOLDWATFR.  The  Senator  was 
not  m  the  Chamber  earlier  when  I  was 
trying  to  impress  upon  our  good  friend 
from  Missouri  that  while  such  is  the  in- 
tent of  the  law  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
ha.^  pretty  much  clouded  that  intent. 
and  labor  uniorLs  now  use  the  interpreta- 
tion. I  suggested  that  business  could  do 
likewise,  but  I  will  not  go  into  that  fur- 
ther, 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  was  in  the  Cham- 
ber, occupymg  tiie  cliair  at  that  time.  I 
was  very  much  interested  m  tiie  colloquy 


between  the  Senator  from  Arl/x)na  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri.  The  reason 
why  the  Senatxjr  from  Arizona  thinks  I 
was  not  in  the  Chamt>er  is  that  under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  I  was  required  to 
be  .silent 

Mr  GOLDWATER  It  1."?  fortunate 
that  tiie  rules  do  not  exU'nd  to  the  Sen- 
ator all  the  time,  for  it  would  prevent  the 
ediPcatlon  of  all  the  Members 

Mr  KEATING  I  appreciate  that 
comment  by  my  friend. 

Mr  GOLDWATER  I  wanted  It  un- 
der.stood  that  the  word  "Whoever  '  would 
be  directed  to  any  pernon  or  group  In 
view  of  tiie  last  sentence  on  page  2  of 
the  amendment: 

ThU  iubaectlon  shall  not  apply  to  contri- 
bution* or  expendlturec  martj-  by  a.  political 
committee. 

If  there  were  a  political  action  com- 
mittee or  a  committee  on  political  edu- 
cation in  the  labor  movement,  and,  let  us 
say.  a  committee  on  political  education 
formed  under  the  National  Ass<x:iation 
of  Manufacturers,  would  it  be  possible 
for  both  management  and  labor  to  cir- 
cumvent what  has  been  the  intent  of  t/ie 
law,  the  intent  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
and  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  by  con- 
tributing in  excess  of  $10,000  a  year? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona,  in  my  judgment,  un- 
der the  particular  wording  of  the 
amendment  we  are  now  considering,  if 
It  were  a  truly  political  committee,  it 
would  be  exempt.  There  are  otlier  laws 
governmg  elections  contributions,  and 
specifically  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  which 
I  would  not  seek  to  interpret  here.  My 
opinion  is  that  under  this  amendment 
anything  which  is  a  purely  political  com- 
mittee would  be  exempt. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  fur- 
ther argues  that  it  is  not  within  our 
province  to  judge  what  is  a  p<Jlitlcal 
committee;  that  that  matter  should  be 
left  to  the  courts? 

Mr  KEATING.  I  think  that  we  could 
by  amendment  more  closely  define  the 
words,  if  it  were  the  desire  of  the  Senate 
to  do  so.  I  think  the  bill  is  open  to  fur- 
ther amendment.  As  the  amendment 
Is  now  worded,  my  construction  of  the 
amendment  as  worded  is  that  it  would 
exempt  from  its  application  anything 
which  a  court  found  to  be  a  political 
committee. 

Mr  GOLDWATEI^  Mr  President.  I 
will  conclude  by  saying  that  the  propi.>Ked 
amendments  would  be  much  more  pal- 
atable. I  believe,  if  it  applied  equally  to 
all  sources  of  money.  Its  intent  I  can 
agree  with. 

I  sat  through  many  of  the  days  of 
hearing  I  do  not  look  on  the  giver  of 
$10,000  as  a  great  threat  to  our  Oov- 
enoment.  As  one  engaged  in  raising 
political  money  I  have  not  found  any  of 
them  I  am  going  to  look  through  the 
committee's  book  to  get  some  names. 
I  do  not  think  there  are  enough  in  the 
country  to  do  any  damage  to  our  coun- 
try. I  do  not  consider  this  ton  .serious. 
I  know  some  contributors,  and  I  know 
they  have  nothing  but  love  for  their 
country,  and  their  contributions  are 
motivated  by  an  Intere.st  in  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  person  to  whom  they  give 
money. 
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Mr  KEATING.  I  am  sure  that  is 
correct. 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Possibly  the 
amendmeiit  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmokd]  might  get  at 
the  problem.  I  hope  it  will.  Lf  we  can 
define  whit  a  'political  committee"  is 
I  think  wp  sliall  be  greatly  improving 
tlie  bill.  Inexperienced  as  I  am,  I  can 
nee  many  holes  In  the  bill  already 
through  which  people  can  crawl  if  they 
want  to  CO  so.  The  elimination  from 
tins  bill  of  organizations  which  are 
purely  political  but  are  not  interpreted 
ivs  being  political  I  think  is  its  weakest 
l»oint. 

Mr  KEATING  I  recognize  this  and, 
a.s  I  staled  before  in  the  debate,  any 
.statute  which  we  write  on  this  .subject 
IS  going  to  have  holes  We  cannot  com- 
pletely co\er  the  fellow  who  i.s  an  avowed 
crook  or  who  IS  determined  to  get  around 
any  statute  we  write,  but  I  believe  this 
bill  does  represent  a  substantial  step  for- 
ward, and  I  believe  it  will  be  a  further 
step  forward  if  we  adopt  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil- 
ti.AMs  of  New  Jersey  m  ih'^-  chair  i.  The 
question  is  on  ngreemc  to  the  amend- 
ments offt  red  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr  DiRKsEN  i  to  the  amendments 
offered  b\'  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
IMr    Hens-ingsI 

Mr  GOLDWATER  I  ask  for  a  divi- 
sion   Mr   I'resident 

Mr  M/.NSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRluSIDING  OFPTCER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  leg  slative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  MAN.SFIEJIJD  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
ask  unan  mous  con.serri  that  the  order 
fi>r  the  quorum  call  be  re.srinded 

The  PRF-SIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments  offf^red  by  the  Senator 
from  IllKiois  !  Mr  Dirksen]  to  the 
amendments  ofTered  by  the  Senator  from 
Mi.ssouri  (Mr.  HenningsI.  A  division 
has  been  requested 

On  a  division,  the  amendments  to  the 
amendments  were  rejected 

The  FRESmiNG  OFFICER  The 
question  ;s  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments ofT>'red  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri  (Mr     Henmncs). 

Mr  HEVNINGS  Mr  President,  I  ask 
for  a  division 

The  Senate  proceeded  t-o  divide 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICL'R.  The 
Chair  is  in  doubt 

Mr  CL\RK.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  suggest 
the  ab.ser.ce  of  a  ouorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  t  ne  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  M,\NSFTEIJD  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimruis  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  GCa.DWATER.  Mr  President,  I 
send  to  t.^.e  desk  an  amendment  to  the 
second  araendment,  and  ask  that  it  be 
read. 

The  F  RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 


The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  line  18, 
page  2,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  the  word 
"not":  at  the  end  of  line  19  on  page  2, 
it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  following 
language:  "or  by  any  committee  which 
engages  in  the  following  activities: 
Compiling,  publishing,  and  distributing 
voting  records,  political  training  courses, 
getting  workers  registered,  paying  elec- 
tion day  workers,  providing  automobiles 
to  eel  voters  to  the  polls,  political 
meetings  " 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I 
shall  not  take  long  in  explanation  of  the 
rfrii'-ndment  Earl.er  in  the  day.  in  the 
colloquy  with  my  friend  f-om  Missouri, 
he  asked  what  specific  recommendation 
I  had  to  maK.e.  I  had  nothing  ready  at 
the  time  Wiien  1  discovered  the  word 
■  Wlioever  "  at  the  beginning  of  this  sec- 
tion. I  felt  It  mipht  adequately  cover  the 
subject  we  were  discussing.  However, 
wlien  I  discovered  on  page  2  of  the  pro- 
posed amendmeni,  the  exception  to 
political  acuntics,  ■without  an  under- 
standing of  just  what  a  political  com- 
mittee is.  I  thought  it  was  proper  to 
suggest  that  we  cover  the  whole  field, 
to  be  fair. 

As  the  amendment  now  stands,  with- 
out the  propo.sed  language  m  it.  it  would 
be  a  very  .simple  thing  to  keep  down  to 
the  $10,000  lirmt.  by  merely  forming  a 
committee  on  political  education  in  any 
business  or  in  any  labor  organization  or 
m  any  association  at  all,  and  by  finding 
a  sufficient  number  of  people  who  could 
contribute  under  the  $10,000  limit  any 
amount  of  money  could  be  contributed 
that  could  be  obtained. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
MrsKiE  in  the  cliair  > .  Does  the  Senator 
yield  to  tlie  Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  find  some 
appeal  m  the  amendment.  However, 
can  the  Senator  tell  me  whether  his 
amendment  would  include  chambers  of 
commerce? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  a  chamber 
of  commerce  wanted  to  establish  a  Com- 
mittee on  Political  Education:  yes. 
Under  tlie  Senators  understandmg  of 
tlie  interpretation  of  the  Supreme  Court 
m  Unit«l  States  a^iamst  United  Auto 
Workers,  they  could  do  this.  It  applies 
to  all. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  A  chamber 
of  commerce  does  mail  out  a  great  deal 
of  voting  literature. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes;  it  applies 
across  the  board. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  the  Senator  wislies  to  pro- 
vide for  such  an  amendment —  and  it 
has  much  appeal  to  me — it  should  ap- 
ply to  both  business  and  labor. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  not  aiming 
this  amendment  specifically  at  labor,  al- 
though I  recognize  that  my  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  and  many 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  also,  will  say 
I  am.  I  have  made  mj'self  perfectly 
clear  across  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  country  that  the  activities  engaged 
in  by  labor  unions  under  the  guise  of 
education  will  be  used  to  a  great  extent 


or  to  an  equal  extent  by  the  bualnesa 
fraternity.  When  that  day  comes,  we 
will  not  have  parties  based  upon  sepa- 
rate philosophies,  but  parties  based  upon 
one  basic  philosophy,  which  is  eco- 
nomics. Labor  and  management  are 
Interested  In  one  and  the  same  thing. 
It  is  money.  It  is  economics.  It  is  any- 
thing you  want  to  call  it.  The  participa- 
tion of  unions,  and  the  participation  of 
tho«'  who  are  working  for  the  Constitu- 
tion or  against  the  Constitution,  will  all 
go  by  the  board,  aivd  only  men  who  will 
become  beholden  to  big  business  or  big 
labor  will  ever  be  able  to  get  any  sub- 
stantial backing. 

I  am  not  confining  my  amendment  to 
laboi-.  I  use  what  they  are  doing  as  an 
illu.stration  because  under  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Supreme  Court,  business 
can  likewLse  do  it.  Committees  engaged 
m  compiling,  publishing,  and  distribut- 
ing votmg  records  come  under  the 
amendment.  Any  committee  conduct- 
ing training  classes  comes  under  the 
amendment.  The  pay  that  is  used  for 
getting  workers  regist.ered.  and  any 
group  that  is  occupied  m  getting  work- 
ers registered  other  than  a  group  of  the 
two  parties,  are  included.  So  are  elec- 
tion day  workers.  That  is  clearly  a  polit- 
ical activity,  and  no  one  needs  a  Su- 
preme  Court   decision  to  know  that. 

Providing  automobiles  to  get  voters  to 
the  polline  places  is  political  activity. 
So  are  c>olitical  meetings.  Any  commit- 
tee which  is  engaged  in  that  kind  of  ac- 
tivity I  feel  should  come  under  the  re- 
strictions of  the  amendment.  If  that  is 
so.  I  will  be  very  happy  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Of  course 
there  is  one  thing  the  Senator  cannot 
reeulate.  and  I  do  not  believe  any 
amendment  could  apply  to  it.  and  that 
is  the  contribution  which  can  be  made 
by  a  large  newspap>er.  I  believe  that 
under  the  freedom  of  the  press  principle 
guaranteed  in  the  Constitution  we  can- 
not say  what  a  newspaper  shall  do.  re- 
gardless of  whether  it  is  distributing 
votinj  records.  I  do  not  believe  we 
would  ever  be  able  to  regnilate  that  ac- 
tivity. That  being  the  case,  it  must  be 
apparent  to  the  Senator  that  no  matter 
how  we  try  to  tighten  up  the  bill  we 
cannot  overcome  the  effect  of  a  news- 
paper, for  example,  writing  an  editorial 
condemning  him.  for  example,  and 
praising  his  opponent. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  The  case  I  re- 
ferred to.  United  States  against  United 
Automobile  Workers,  applied  to  that 
point.  The  court  held  that  the  union 
was  issuing  a  publication  and  that  it  had 
the  rieht  to  edilorialize  in  any  way  it 
desired.  I  cannot  find  any  fault  with 
that.  I  certainly  would  not  want  my 
own  company  publication  restricted  to 
only  what  I  myself  wanted  to  say.  It 
would  be  a  very  serious  infringement 
upon  freedom  of  expression  and  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  So  we  are  not 
talking  about  newspapers  here.  The 
courts  have  decided  that  point.  That  is 
what  started  all  this  circumvention  and 
the  attempt  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to 
prohibit  labor  unions  and  management 
from  participating  in  politics. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question'' 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  AIKEIN.  I  notice  that  every  week 
the  New  York  Times  prints  the  votm;^ 
records  of  Members  of  Conprress  from 
Connecticut,  New  York  City,  and  north- 
em  New  Jersey.  Would  the  amend- 
ment restrict  that  in  any  w  ay? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No:  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  can  do  that. 

Mr.  KEATTNG.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  shield? 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.  I  fear  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  in  seekin?  to  achieve  a 
certain  objective,  ha.s  run  afoul  of  an- 
other. I  understand  he  is  row  stat::;-r 
that  this  amendment  should  apply  to 
contributions  or  expenditures  m&de  by  a 
pt^itical  committee  and  others.  Would 
that  not  prevent  the  Arizona  Republi- 
can Committee  from  spending  more  than 
$10,000  for  the  reelection  of  the  S^-nator 
from  Arizona,  and  likewise  the  Senator 
from  New  York'  I  fear  it  would  lun;t 
the  total  amount  which  any  political 
committee  could  spend  to  $10,000,  which 
certainly  would  not  be  adequate  to  elect 
a  Senator  in  New  York  State,  and  per- 
haps in  Maine,  as  the  occupant  of  the 
chair  knows,  and  possibly  in  Arizona 
So  I  suggest  it  might  need  some  amend- 
ment in  order  to  prevent  all  of  u.s  from 
being  eliminated  from  this  body,  which 
would  be  a  disaster  for  tho  countrv. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Senator 
allow  me  to  study  that  a  moment?  He 
may  have  a  valid  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Senate 
allow  me  a  moment  to  corusidei-  what  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  poLnu>d  out. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thp 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Who  has  the  floors 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Did  th^  Senator 
from  Illinois  want  me  to  yield  for  any 
purpose? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  I  simply  did  not 
observe  the  Senator  from  Arizona  at  his 
desk. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  rather  difficult  to  find  at 
times. 

Mr.  President,  I  beheve  the  Senat^^r 
from  New  York  has  a  valid  argument. 
I  would  modify  my  amendment  to  in- 
clude the  word  "not"  and  to  change  the 
language  as  I  have  just  changed  it  at 
the  desk.    May  I  have  it  read  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment,  as  modified,  will  oe  stated. 
The  Legislative  Clkrk.  On  page  2. 
line  19,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  the  period 
following  the  word  "committees  '  and 
Insert  the  following:  ".  but  wUl  apply  to 
any  committee  which  engages  in  any  of 
the  following  activities:  compiliniT,  pub- 
lishing, and  distributing  voting  records; 
political  training  classes:  getting  work- 
ers registered;  paying  election  day  work- 
ers: providing  automobiles  to  get  voters 
to  the  polls:  and  political  meetings." 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  already  proposed  all  the  argument-s 
I  have  on  this  question.  I  thank  the 
Senator   from   New   York   for    pointing 


out  to  me  that  I  would  have  inadvertent- 
ly made  it  possible  for  either  political 
party  to  operate. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr, 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Gr»LDWATER     I  yirld. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Is  theri- 
anything  in  the  amendmt-nt  which  would 
prohibit  a  present  Member  of  the  Senate 
from  maihr.K  out  hundreds  of  thousand.-, 
of  speeches  or  letters  all  over  his  State 
at  Covernm-nt  e.xpense,  and  thereby 
havjig  an  advantace  over  a  F>erson  not 
in  office  who  was  trying  to  get  Into  of- 
fice? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  I  may  .^ly.  with- 
out having  studied  that  particular  ques- 
tion, but  simply  talkin  ;  off  the  top  of 
my  hat,  that  a  ."^enat'ir  mitrht  come  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  am^^ndment,  if 
It  could  be  shown  that  he  used  In  excess 
of  $10,000  of  frankm  '  privilege.  I  think 
it  wouid  be  a  ver.-  d.fficult  matter  to  be 
included  in  tir.^  am  ndment.  but  :t  mieht 
be  stretched  that  f.ir.  I  would  not  be 
fearful  of  that. 

Mr.  GORE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Seruitor  yield? 

Mr  GOLD  WATER.    I  yield. 

Mr,  GORE.  I  have  served  on  a  special 
committee  with  the  able  junior  Senator 
from  Arizona.  I  know  with  what  deep 
conscientiousness  he  moves  m  this  mat- 
ter. I  suggest  to  him.  however,  from  a 
cursory  readin;^  of  his  ameiidnient.  that 
he  proposes  Ui  limit  the  expenditures  of 
the  Repubhcan  National  Committee  and 
the  Democratic  National  Committee,  as 
well  as  all  otJ;er  committets  which  en- 
gage in  tiu'  f'lnction  which  he  hiis  dp- 
scribed,  to  $10,000  per  annum.  I  simply 
do  not  beUeve  that  he  wishes  to  d  >  that. 

Mr  GOIX)WArER.  I  do  net  belu-ve 
that  that  would  bf  possible,  becau.se  the 
language  provides  "political  commit- 
tees." 

The  trouble  in  the  field  we  are  talking 
about  is  tr.at  we  have  never  had  dearly 
defined  what  political  activry  is.  I 
think  we  have  had  clearly  defined  what 
a  political  ciMnmittce  is,  and  I  think  the 
national  ci>n»niittpes  of  both  parties 
would  certainly  come  within  the  field  in 
which  we  are  operating,  the  one  with 
which  I  am  concerned.  But  we  have 
never  had  defined  in  this  countrv,  to  my 
knowledgre,  what  political  activity  Ls. 
We  as  politicians  and  ordinary  citizens 
know,  more  or  less,  what  political  activ- 
ity is;  but  when  we  g.t  to  the  law.  we  do 
not  know  what  it  is.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  vield? 

Mr.  Gr)I.D'vVATKR.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  The  activities  of  the 
pohtical  action  committee  of  one  of  the 
labor  organizations  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  liti£jation.  If.  indeed,  the  Court 
determir.ed  that  those  activities  were 
pohtical,  then  they  are  prohibited  by 
law. 

The  clerk  has  ju.st  read  the  langualte 
of  the  Senator's  amendment :  and  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  .should  like  to  ask 
that  the  language  be  r^ad  agai.n  because 
I  now  have  the  Henninps  amendment 
before  me.  I  have  a.sked  for  a  cr,pv  of 
the  Senator  s  amendment,  but  it  is  not 
in  form. 


Mr.    GOLDWATER.     Legible    form. 
Mr   GORE.     Mr  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Goldwater  .amendment  at'ain  be  read. 
Will  the  Senator  vi»  Id  for  that  purpose? 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.     Surely 
The     PRESIDING     Ol-T^CER       The 
amendment  of  U^e  Senator  from  .Arizona 
will  be  read. 

The  LE;isLAnvK  Clerk.  On  page  2. 
line  19.  it  is  prop<j.sed  to  .strike  the  period 
and  in.sert  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"but  will  apply  to  any  committee  which 
en^'ages  in  the  followmg  activities:  com- 
piling, publishing,  and  distribul.ng  vot- 
mg  records:  pohtical  training  classes; 
getting  workers  registered;  paying  elec- 
tion day  workers:  providing  autoniobil-  s 
to  Ket  voters  to  the  polls;  and  p<  litical 
meetings." 

Mr.  GORE.  If  that  l.s  net  what  the 
State  Democratic  campaign  committee 
of  Tennessee  does,  I  do  not  know  what 
It  does  do. 

Mr  GOLDWATER  The  State  I>  mo- 
cratic  committee  in  Tennessre  is  exempt, 
in  my  estimation,  under  the  prec-^ding 
language,  which  includes  political  com- 
mit tees. 

Mr  EKDUGLAS.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield  ^ 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  have  yielded  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wish  to  5Ug«?e.«?t  that  the 
naticmal  committees  engage  in  precisely 
the  functions  de.scnb*vl  by  tlie  amend- 
ment of  the  able  Senator.  I  realize— at 
least  I  think  I  realize — that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  wants  to  get  at  the  activi- 
ties of  committees  other  than  pohtical 
committees:  but  in  attempting  to  do  .so. 
I  respectfully  suggest  that  it  is  my  view 
that  he  has  circumscribed  the  activities 
of  the  national  committees  of  the  two 
political  parties. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
certainly  entitled  to  his  int<-rpretation.  I 
do  not  feel  that  my  a.menciment  would 
apply  to  them.  I  think  the  original  lan- 
guage would  have  applied  to  them,  had  I 
not  followed  the  suggestion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  KE.fnNcj  and 
taken  another  lo-ik  at  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOUGL.\S.  I  have  Jast  gone  to 
the  desk  and  read  the  text  of  the 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  I  want  to  .see  if  my  un- 
derstanding is  correct.  The  Senator 
from  Arizona  wrote:  "but  will  apply  to 
any  committee  which  engages  in  the 
follo\VTng  activities." 

Then  the  .sheet  wa.s  blank. 
Then  the  words:  "compiling,  publish- 
ing, and  distributing  voting  records. 
Political  trainmg  cla.s.ses.  Getting 
workers  registered.  Paying  election- 
day  workers.  Providing  automobiles  to 
get  voters  to  the  polls.  Political  m.eet- 
ings  •  were  read  from  the  finjl  page  of 
a  publication  entitled  "Nation's  Busi- 
ness, '  issued  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  July  1959.  Am  I  correct 
in  that  statement' 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  Is 
correct.  I  do  not  think  he  would  expect 
to  find  it  m  any  pubhcation  of  COPE. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  Nation's  Business  for 
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July  1959.  In  a  box  there  is  a  list  be- 
ginning. '  Com.pilmg,  publishing,  and 
distnbutmir  votmg  records."  and  so  on, 
which  the  clerk  enumerated  as  a  part 
of  the  aniendment  submitted  by  the 
S<'nator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  abso- 
lutely correct  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Illincis  if  he  believes  it  is  pror>er 
for  labor  to  engage  in  these  activities, 
but  not  to  allow  anyone  else  to  engag  • 
in  them? 

Mr  DOl  GLAS.  Oh,  no;  I  am  merely 
trymg  to  identify  the  source  of  the  Sen- 
ators  amendment,  and  to  point  out  that 
it  had  not  been  written  out,  and  that 
the  crucia  paragraph  was  taken  ver- 
batim from  a  report  by  the  Chamber 
of  Comme  ce  of  the  United  States.  I 
am  not  condcninuig  the  Senator  in  the 
sUghtest. 

Mr.  G01J)WATER  I  do  not  share 
the  great  dislike  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States. 

If  he  w.shes  to  examine  the  other 
sources  of  my  amendment,  he  is  \itx- 
fectly  welcome  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DOl 'GLAS.  I  merely  wished  to 
establish  tae  fact  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Sei.ator  from  Arizona  had  not 
been  wrill'-n  out.  and  that  the  sahent 
jxjrtion  of  the  amendment  had  t)ecn 
copied  from  a  page  in  a  pamphlet  issued 
in  1959  by  ;he  C»iamt>er  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  StaU^s 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  not  particularly  R.shamed  of  that 
source;  1  have  resiject  for  American 
businessmen.  If  ttiey  write  something, 
and  if  it  is  the  only  .source  that  is  avail- 
able, I  am  V  illing  to  use  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  not  attempting 
to  condemn  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 
I  am  merely  pointing  out  the  historic 
origin  of  that  language. 

Mr.  GO'^DWATER  Now  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  established  it. 
I  am  sure  1  e  has  made  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  the  aw      i  Lau>:hter  1 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senato;"  from  Arizona  yield  to  me? 

Mr    GOLDWATER.     I   yield 

Mr  KEATING.  As  I  understand  the 
Senators  amendment — and  I  concede 
in  advance  that  I  am  about  to  state  an 
oversimplification  of  its  meaning — it 
provides  that  the  overall  limitation  shall 
not  apply  io  a  "pohtical  committee." 

Mr.  GOIJ3WATER      That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KEATING.  But  that  it  shall  ap- 
ply to  any  group  of  people  who  engage 
m  what  if  normally  considered  to  be 
political  activity. 

The  difficulty  is  that  any  statute  mu.st 
be  construed  by  the  courts;  and  I  am  in 
great  doubt  as  to  what  the  courts  be- 
ginning w  th  the  district  courts,  and 
finally  arriving  at  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States — would  say  was  the 
proper  construction  or  interpretation  of 
this  language. 

When  it  :s  proposed  to  have  this  meas- 
ure providf  that  the  limitation  shall  not 
apply  to  a  '  political  committee."  but  that 
it  shall  apply  to  a  committee  which  per- 
forms a  political  function.  I  respectfully 
suggest   to    the    Senator    from    Arizona 


that  the  proper  Interpretation  of  that 
language  might  be  very  difficult  for  a 
court;  the  court  might  find  the  meaning 
of  the  language  very  perplexing. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  share  the  concern  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  although  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  his  legal  background  may  give 
him  some  cause  for  worry  about  the 
meaning  of  the  amendment.  However.  I 
believe  the  language  of  the  amendment 
to  be  sufficiently  clear. 

I  l)elieve  that  m  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate we  have  established  what  such  a 
provision  will  apply  to  and  what  it  will 
not  apply  to. 

I  merely  wi.sh  to  have  this  measure 
amenaed  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be 
applied  across  the  board,  rather  than 
have  us  aim  our  guns  and  direct  our 
bullets  at  only  one  segment  of  the 
American  people. 

Mr  KEATING  I  realize  tha .  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  perfectly  sin- 
cere in  the  expression  of  that  sentiment, 
and  that  he  wants  this  measure  to  apply 
right  acro.ss  the  board,  instead  of  being 
directed  at  any  particular  activities  or 
groups. 

Mr  GO I-D WATER.    Ttiat  is  correct. 

Mr  KEATING  But  I  must  di.sat:ree 
with  the  Senator  from  Arizona  as  to  the 
legal  effect  of  the  amendment  he  pro- 
poses to  the  Hennmgs  amendment.  I 
t>elieve  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  ar- 
rive at  the  correct  interpretation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  amendment,  if  it  were  to 
be  amended  with  the  language  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
earlier  in  the  day,  in  the  course  of 
colloquy  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri,  I  was  specifically 
a.-^ked  where  in  the  measure  I  would  pro- 
po.sc  to  in.scrt  this  language.  I  may  say 
now  what  I  said  at  that  time:  I  had  been 
of  the  opimon  that  this  matter  would 
not  be  discussed  during  the  floor  debate 
on  this  bill,  for  there  is  now  before  the 
Supreme  Court  a  case  coming  from  the 
Geort-'ia  courts,  which  held  that  the 
spendmp  of  dues  money  for  political 
purposes  was  wrong. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  upholds  the  de- 
cision of  the  Georgia  court.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  decision  will  apply  to  the  par- 
ticulai  problem  I  have  raised  here. 
Therefore.  I  have  asked  that  this  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  amendment  be 
considered. 

Now  that  I  have  exhausted  my  argu- 
ment, at  the  moment,  I  am  willing  to 
have  the  vote  taken  on  an  amendment 
to  the  Hennings  amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  am  quite  apprecia- 
tive of  what  my  good  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona,  seeks  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  must  confess  that 
I  might  have  given  some  encouragement 
to  my  learned  friend  when  I  asked  him 
what  he  had  to  propose;  and  since  then 
we  have  had  colloqi^'  for  a  period  of  one 
hour  and  a  half. 

I  shall  not  discuss  this  matter  further. 
I  have  respect  for  the  views  of  the  Sen- 


ator from  Arizona;  but  I  do  not  agree 
with  him.  I  beUeve  the  amendment  has 
been  hastily  drafted,  and  I  l)€heve  it 
should  not  be  made  a  part  of  the  pendmg 
measure,  even  though  I  fully  appreciate 
the  interest  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
in  improving  this  measure  insofar  as 
that  may  be  possible. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
about  to  ask  a  question. 

In  the  pending  bill,  a  "pohtical  com- 
mittee" IS  defined.  The  amendment  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  proposes  would 
place  a  new  ceiling — one  of  $10.000 — 
on  contributions;  but  the  amendment 
would  except  "r>oUtical  committees." 
That  much  is  clear. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.     That  is  to  say 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  interrupted  until  I  have 
completed  my  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MrsKiE  in  the  chair  • .  The  Senator  from 
California  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  did  not  mean  to 
interrupt  the  Senator  from  CaUfomia. 
I  realize  that  he  wishes  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     Yes.  I  do. 

Am  I  not  correct  when  I  say  that  "po- 
litical committees."  as  defined  in  the 
pendmg  bill,  are  excepted? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  Senator  from 
California  is  exactly  correct;  and  he  has 
understood  that  all  along. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Then  am  I  correct — 
I  am,  am  I  not — when  I  say  that  if  I 
were  to  contribute  $1  million  to  a  politi- 
cal committee,  as  that  term  is  defined 
in  this  bill.  I  would  comply  with  that 
provision?    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  No;  I  am  sorry  to 
say  the  Senator  is  mistaken. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  But  pohtical  commit- 
tees are  excepted :  and  when  they  are 
excepted,  it  is  clear  that  this  measure 
will  not   apply   to  ix)litical   committees. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  We  have  placed  a 
limitation  upon  the  political  committees, 
the  national  committees,  with  respect  to 
the  parties. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  But  when  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  provides  that  "this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  contribu- 
tions or  expenditures  by  a  r>olitical  com- 
mittee"  

Mr.  CLARK.  Those  made  by  a  pohti- 
cal committee.  Those  to  a  pohtical  com- 
mittee are  prohibited. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  do  not  understand 
what  the  distinguished  Senator's  di- 
lemma is 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  have  several  dilem- 
mas. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  am  referrmg  to 
the  present  one.  I  thought  the  Senator 
from  California  had  a  ver>-  clear  under- 
standing of  the  bill 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  CaUfomia  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  California  will  flnd  that  the  limi- 
tation on  an  individual — namely,  a  limi- 
tation of  $5,000.  as  to  any  one  candidate 
or  committee — would  apply,  but  that  if 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  were  adopted  and  were  enacted 
into  law,  it  would  not  be  permissible  for 
a  person  to  give  an  aggregate  of  $1  mil- 
lion.   I  believe  tliat  is  correct.    In  that 
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situation  there  would  be  a  $5,000  ceilinr? 
or  limitation  per  candidate  or  per  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Let  me  ask  whether 
the  Senator  from  Misso'jrl  agrees  as  to 
that. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  do  not  agree  with 
all  of  it;  no.    iLaughter.l 

I  hav^  been  acrreeing  or  dissiarreein? 
all  afternoon.  I  hope  I  understood  what 
the  Senator  said.  Of  course,  all  of  us 
have  engaged  in  extended  colloquy. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  prepared  to  vote 
an  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS,  Mr.  President.  I  offer, 
and  send  to  the  desk,  a  substitute  f r  r 
the  Goldwater  amendment  to  the  Hen- 
nings  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MusKn  in  the  chair).  The  substitute 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Nebra.ska 
Is  not  now  in  order:  for  the  reason  that 
it  would  be  in  the  third  decree 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  I>resident.  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th.e 
Senator   from    Arizona    will    state    it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Would  the  sub- 
stitute proposed  by  the  Senator  fn.rn 
Nebraska  be  in  order  if  I  were  \o  with- 
draw my  amendment  to  the  Hennmg.. 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  thp 
Senator  from  Arizona  withdraws  hi.s 
amendment  to  the  Hennings  amer.d- 
ment.  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sfn- 
ator  from  Nebraska  will  be  m  order  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Hennings  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  withdraw  my  amendment  to  the 
Hennings  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ty>- 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  has  been  withdrawn 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. I  offer  the  amendment  which  I 
send  to  the  de.sk  and  a.-,k  to  have  stated 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th.e 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  CHiKir  Clerk.  On  page  2.  in  lin^ 
19,  of  the  Hennmg.s  am^'ndnient,  it  is 
proposed  to  strike  out  the  words  "po- 
litical committee  '  and  to  insert  a  dulv 
organized  local.  State,  or  national  com- 
mittee of  a  national  pohtical  party  or  by 
a  candidate.  ■ 

Mr,  CLT^TIS,  Mr.  President,  here  1«? 
what  this  amendment  would  do  If  thp 
Hennings  amendment  Ls  to  be  arlopted 
fixing  a  $10,000  total  lunit  on  the  amount 
that  anyone  can  contribute— the  provi- 
sion being  "Whoever  '  contnbute.s  tha' 
amount — the  exception  provided  in  ihe 
last  two  lines  would  be  for  the  cardidre 
himself.  Why?  Because  another  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  fixes  hmits  for  him. 

It  would  also  exempt  from   the   tv^'- 
part  of  the  Hennings  amendment  a  local 
State,  or  national  committee  of  a  na- 
tional political  party. 

In  other  words,  our  duly  organized  po- 
htical parties  would  be  subject  to  the 
limiutions  written  in  the  bhl,  S.  2436. 
The  limitation  on  what  a  candidate  could 
expend  would  be  the  hmiuuons  written 
into  the  bill.  S.  2436.    But.  'aa;;  the  ex- 


ception of  our  duly  organized  political 
parties  and  the  candidates,  the  $10,000 
limitation  would  apply  to  anyone.  The 
word  m  the  language  of  the  amendmcr.' 
is  "whoever."  We  have  estabksheii  a 
record  here  that  that  word  means  every- 
one. It  means  a  person,  a  corporation, 
an  association,  or  any  group 

I  submit  that  if  we  are  p  jin^  to  have 
a  $10,000  limitation  on  the  totiil  amount 
that  can  ::«  contributed  by  any  Rivtr 
ti-.rou.h  .  .t  tiie  whole  United  Stau->s.  we 
should  apply  it  to  everybody  Obvious- 
ly It  cannot  apply  to  the  cand  dates,  be- 
cause they  are  governed  by  another  .sec- 
tion. It  CtP.r..;-.  ;i;;p:v  tv)  tlie  poiiUcal 
parties,  because  they  are  governed  by 
another  .section. 

Let  us  be  fair  alx)Ut  this.  If  we  are 
going  to  iiave  a  $10,000  h:niu:.un  on  the 
total  amount  that  a  donor  can  give,  let 
us  treat  everyone  alike.  Let  us  treat  the 
chamber  of  commerce  and  COPE  alike. 
Let  US  treat  every  individual  alike. 

If  we  are  to  put  this  ceiling  into  ef- 
fect, violation  of  whxh  carries  a  crimi- 
nal penally,  let  us  iiave  it  apply  across 
the  board. 

Mr  KE.VTING.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distintru..-vluti  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr  KR.\TTNG.  I  am  not  exactly  sure 
that  I  heard  the  precise  wording  of  the 
Senator's  amendment.  We  have  in  New 
York  State  a  party  called  the  Liberal 
Party.  That  party  does  not  appear  in 
other  States.  It  corrals  a  considerable 
number  of  votes.  Tlie  Liberal  Party  did 
not  support  me  in  the  last  election,  but 
I  certainly  would  not  consider  it  fair  to 
icipose  a  limitation  as  to  contributions 
on  that  party  which  was  not  imposed  on 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  Parties. 
I  fear  that  the  wording  of  the  Sen- 
ator s  amendment  would  exempt  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  Parties,  which 
are  duly  orj^anized  units  of  a  national 
political  party,  but  would  not  exempt  the 
Liberal  Party  of  New  York,  which  is  a 
recognized  party  in  the  State,  but  is  not 
of  a  national  character. 

I  would  not  consider  supporting  the 
amendment  unless  the  Liberal  Party 
were  properly  protected.  Perhaps  I  am 
in  error  in  my  interpretation. 

Mr.  HENNINGS  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  vield  to  me? 
Mr.  CURTIS  I  yield. 
Mr  HENNINGS.  The  Senator  from 
New  YoifC  has  staU'd  the  case  precisely, 
and  has  stated  it  well.  As  he  has  set 
It  forth,  it  comports  entirely  with  this 
amenfi^>■nt  and  wiUi  tiie  uitentions  of 
those  wh.o  support  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ^ 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER        The 

Senator   from   Nfbra.>ka   has   th.^   flix^r. 
Does  tiie  senator  yields 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr  President.  I  seek 
to  mod.fy  my  amendment  by  in-ertin;', 
after  the  words  a  duly  oijiani/ed  local! 
SUte.  or  nat.onal  comm.tiee  of  a  na- 
tional political  party  the  words,  "or  of 
a  State  political  party." 

Ml-    YOUNG   of    North   Dakota.      Mr 
President,  wai  the  Senator  y.eld? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield. 


Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  How 
wo  ..d  this  amridment  affrt  t  an  inde- 
prnd-nt  c.mdidate  who  was  running  m- 
dejendently  of  any  party? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  would  not  n.T'-ct  him 
at  all,  because  the  amendment  doos  not 
apply  to  candidates.  TTie  purpose  of 
thi.s  amendment  is  that,  wjth  the  excep- 
tion of  candidates  and  duly  orvanized 
p«^)!!tical  parties,  a  $10,000  limitation 
shall  apply,  I  think  that  Is  fair.  I  think 
that  is  just.  If  we  are  going  tn  put  a 
limit  on  the  donors  to  one  political  party, 
we  should  put  a  limit  on  the  donors  to 
another  political  party.  If  we  are  going 
to  put  a  limitation  on  a  donor  to  a  trroup 
of  candidates,  we  should  put  a  limitation 
on  the  donor  to  another  group  of  candi- 
dates. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  provision  should 
not  apply  to  the  duly  organized  political 
parties,  because  they  are  the  vehicles 
by  which  the  national  or  State  eCTort  can 
be  organized  to  carry  out  our  system  of 
self-government  under  a  two-party  sys- 
tem. Furthermore,  we  have  fixed  their 
limits  in  the  bill.  The  same  is  true  of 
candidates.  We  have  determined  what 
the  limits  are  on  a  candidate  s  spending. 
Now,  if  we  are  to  put  a  limit  on  other 
donors,  and  start  out  with  the  word 
"whoever"" ;  let  us  say  that  whoever  does 
that  shall  come  under  this  provision, 
and  not  have  any  exemptions  other  than 
those  already  provided  for  in  a  different 
section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senau.r  from  Ne- 
braska probably  does  meet  the  objection 
I  voiced  a  moment  ago  abo  it  Uie  Lib.-ral 
Party.  However,  I  wish  to  point  orii  Uiat 
we  have  in  New  York  City  Uie  Pu.sion 
Party,  and  that  party  develops  quiU'  a 
few  vote*  m  varioa.s  ehx  uorLS  Indeed. 
some  Republican* — quite  a  few  Republi- 
cans— adhere  to  program  of  the  Fusion 
Party. 

Tlie  Fusion  Party  is  not  a  duly  organ- 
ized unit  of  either  a  national  par.y  or  a 
State  party.  It  spends  va-siiy  more  than 
$10000  It  Pk<-ted  former  Mayor  La 
Guardia  m  New  Ymk.  The  party  is 
made  up  of  some  of  the  finest  people  in 
this  land,  I  may  say  and  I  think  It 
Would  be  a  very  great  misUake  to  inhibit 
meniwrs  of  that  party,  and  I  beheve 
ti.f-y  would  be  inhibited  und» t  this  pro- 
vision. Whereas  Democrats.  Repubh- 
can.s,  a.nd  Liberals  could  spend  any 
amount,  the  poor  I-"*u.sion  {-"ai  ty  would  be 
able  to  spend  only  $10  000  It  may  well 
be  that  the  next  mayui  of  New  York  will 
be  a  Fusion  Party  candidate,  and  un- 
forturuOely  he  would  come  under  the 
restrictions  of  this  amendment. 

Mr  CURTIS  It  is  apparmt  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  does  not  favor 
a  $10,000  limitation  on  a  donor.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  do.  I  Intend  to  vote 
for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Then  let  us  apply  It  to 
all  donors.  A  limit  is  fixed  In  a  separate 
•ecUon  for  poliUcal  parUee,  including 
State   poiiUcal   paiUcs   and   local    and 
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Ptat'^  cofninitte^ff  of  State  and  national 

p.iii.c-  .\  ':n\:i  ls  fi.xcd  m  another  -•'er- 
ticn  for  (  UKlKiates.  A.'-e  we  gcNng  to 
em'j;uk  up  .r  a  procedure  r-f  .saying  some 
dinors  car  give  without  limit,  but  oth-  r 
di>nors  carmof* 

I  submi!  tiiat  tliere  are  many  prob- 
lems in  rtirard  to  this  proposal,  but  I 
think  we  shoiiid  do  on.e  of  two  Uiin«& — 
»e  -sliouid  apply  it  acrofis  ulie  board,  or 
else  withdraw  \Jm'  famiendmenk 

Mr  KEA17NG  Will  the  distmeuwheci 
SenafrH-   yirkj    to  me  for   a   question? 

.Mr  (T^TTS.    I  3npld. 

Mr.  KEL'.TTNG.  I  a«;ree.  That  is  the 
very  pomt  I  am  m^Jcing.  I  ask  the  dis- 
Un*;uished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
w.hether  hj  thinks  it  would  be  fair,  iii 
the  next  mayoralty  elertion  m  tlie  city 
of  New  York,  to  permit  the  Republicarvs 
to  collect  and  .^p^nd  over  $10  OOt),  to  per- 
mit the  I>m.ocraiS  to  collect  and  spend 
over  $10  000.  to  pennit  tlie  LiberiU  Party 
Ui  collect  iiKi  spend  over  $10,000.  but  to 
hmit  Uie  Puaion  Party  to  an  expenditu:*- 
of  $10,000?  ()ne  cannot  eieci  a  mayor 
of  New  York  for  $10  000 

Mr,  CUF.ns  Thr  is  «  Federal  elec- 
tion law  rt  ha5  nothing  to  <io  with  the 
mayor  of  .Vf'w  York.  I  wi;ih  we  could 
give  the  St  nat^ir  some  help  as  to  cleaji- 
ing  up  tlte  iniquity  in  that  ^reat  city. 
but  we  aje  witiiout  po^i^■cr  to  do  it  or  to 
regnlate  it  There  is  nothmg  we  can 
do  to  add  or  detract  fmm  the  rK>bJo 
efforts  of  the  distinpn»&hpd  r>t»nator  from 
N"w  York  to  *»5iabliSh  purity  in  tine  great 
aty  of  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  Pi-esident.  will  the 
disuniiUiRlied  SeruUor  yiekl  to  me  fur- 
ther"» 

Mr  CURTI.'^,    I  yield. 

Mr  KEATING.  It  is  to  establish  pu- 
rity that  I  am  briiii;ing  out  these  ver\- 
pc'ints.  It  u  because  we  hope  in  1961 
to  be  able  to  elect  a  F\ision  candidate 
for  maytM-  in  New  York,  and  the  amenci- 
ment  of  the  Senat<>r  from  Nebn«ka 
would  Tirtunlly  .tpell  the  death  knell 

Mr  CURTIS.    No.  no. 

Mr  KEATING.  To  the  flection  of  the 
Fusion  candid lue  for  mayor. 

Mr  CURTIS.     No. 

Mr  KEATING  Because  we  ro»iM  not 
.■^p^nd  over  $10,000  if  there  happened  to 
be  .some  candidate  for  Congress  rur^iiini.' 
at  the  same  Lime  The  F*usiun  candidate 
for  mayor  would  not  be  in  a  fair  po.<;it.on, 
if  we  made  this  apply  to  the  Rep'ibh- 
can.s.  to  tlie  Democrats  and  to  the  Lib- 
erals, but  not  to  other  political  partii ."; 
which  may  not  be  organized  under  either 
I^?deral  or  State  law. 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  .-^ubmlt  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  State-s 

Mr  KEATING  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  unwittingly,  would  prevent  us 
from  electir?  a  Puslon  candidate  for 
mayor  of  New  York,  who  mipht  very 
well  at  thi.«!  moment  be  under  the  Repub- 
hcan  label 

Mr.  CURTIS  It  i%  not  within  the 
power  of  the  Coni;ress  to  control  ex- 
penditures of  a  candidate  for  mayor  of 
New  York.  In  fact.  I  doubt  if  we  can 
control  anybody's  expenditures  ilaugli- 
terl.  but  certainly  in  Uiat  city  it  cannot 
be  done,  from  a  kgrU  itandpomt. 
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The  di.stinguished  Senator  Is  not  iroinp 
to  contend  that  the  Congress  could  in- 
terfere with  a  municipal  election  in  that 
city,  i.'^  he? 

Mr  KEATING  No  but  do«!  not  the 
bciialor  reahze  if  tliere  were  a  vacancy 
in  Congress  and  if  tliere  were  a  caxxikiate 
for  Representative  ui  Con.uress  rurminL: 
on  the  Fusion  ticket  at  the  same  time  the 
mayoralty  election  was  bcin.;  huld.  tl..-- 
Senator's  amendment  would  ;  r(\.i' .t 
the  expenditure  of  more  tlian  $10,000 
in  that  campairn'^  We  are  directin^^  all 
of  our  efforts  toward  cleaning  up  New 
Yoi  k.  and  we  wish  to  do  it  with  a  F*usioi^. 
ticket,  and  the  Senator  from  Nebra.'^k;^ 
would  interfere  »nth  our  activity. 

Mr  CI'RTIS  No.  no:  there  is  not  a 
thin?  ::i  the  world  to  prevent  the  people 
of  New  York  from  having  a  committee  to 
finiuice  U.e  candidate  for  mayor.  Not  a 
thing  m  tliC  world  is  involved.  I  regret 
that  the  Senator  is  trying  to  impose  a 
limit  of  $10  000  on  some  donors  and  try- 
in  •  Vo  f  xpmpt  others 

Mr  President,  let  us  vote. 

SEviLiLAi,  6E-NATOSS.    Vote !     Votc ! 

ITie  PRESIDING  OP^PICER.  The 
quesu.jn  IS  on  apreeintt  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska 'Mr  C1THT15I  to  the  amendments 
of    the    Senator    from    Missouri     [Mr. 

Hlil.NNINu.Sl. 

The  amexuiment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cruestion  i;  on  arreeine  to  the  an»eT>d- 
ment.5  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Hen.m.ngsI. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORE  obtained  the  fkxw. 

Mr.  GORE  Mr  President.  I  offer  an 
am.endment.  "1-2O-60 — C."  which  I  .^end 
to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  CHIEF  CuuLK.  On  page  13,  after 
line  21.  It  is  proposed  to  uisert  the  fol- 
lowing  

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  ^sill 
the  ."^enat-or  from  Tennessee  yield' 

Mr  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  lliinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  U  I  may  have  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  MiSvSoun 
and  of  the  SenaU>r  from  Nebra.ska  I 
think  we  had  an  aereement  earlier  in  the 
Wfk  that  the  lanruaue  which  makes  it 
necessary  for  a  candidate  to  make  every 
reasonable  effort  to  a.'^certain  what  com- 
mittees in  the  Svate  are,  in  his  cause, 
spending  money,  and  so  forth — which,  of 
course,  puts  the  candidate  in  the  position 
of  havin.:  to  fc>e  a  policeman — was  offen- 
sive laneuai'e.  and  should  be  stricken 
from  the  bill 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. FurUiermore.  Uie  adoption  of  tlie 
Hennin:s  amendment,  as  amended,  re- 
quiriixg  intrastate  committees  to  make  a 
Federal  report,  makes  the  languace  un- 
necessary 

Mr.  HE?7NINGS  I  quite  agree  with 
the  Senator.  That  lanL-uare  was  jut  in 
as  a  compromise.  I  will  saj'  to  tl.e  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  in  order  to 
get  tJie  bill  to  the  Senate  Some  of  us 
disagreed  with  it  at  the  time 

I  am  glad  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  agrees  to  having 
Hit  laiieua^t  elimmated. 


Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  the 
amendment  is  at  the  desk.  I  have  no 
further  discu.ssion  of  the  matter.    I  offer 

the  amendment  and  ask  that  u  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER.  Tie 
amendment  mil  be  stated  for  the  m- 
formatkm  of  the  Senate. 

The  Lecisuitive  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  all  languatre  from  and  in- 
cluding line  14  on  pege  9  to  and  includ- 
Uiir  l::u  9  on  pace  10. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
questkwi  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
m<^nt  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DiKKsrwJ. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr  President,  I  wish 
to  congratulate  my  colleagne  in  regard 
to  this  amendment.  The  bill  in  its  origi- 
nal form  imposed  upon  the  candidates 
the  obhpaticn  of  finding,  any  place  in  a 
State,  expenditures  made  on  their  be- 
half. I  think  there  shotild  be  a  respon- 
sibility upon  the  individuals  and  upon 
other  groups,  but  we  cannot  make  a 
candidate  responsible  for  things  he  does 
not  kiK>w  about 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Since  it  is  so  seWom 
m.y  collea^ie  and  I  agree.  I  want  to  say 
I  appreciate  very  much  what  he  has  done 
and  I  want  to  congratulate  him. 
[Lanehter  1 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  IIH- 
nois  IMr.  DiRKsrw\ 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  my 
amendment  "1-20-60 — C"  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

Th.e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  13,  after 
line  21.  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

,c')  Ca-Eci! dates  for  election  &s  Pre&Sdent 
and  V^.r^  Prp?1dpr.t  -who  are  nominees  of  a 
P'i::t:r;il  p.vrty,  i:i  their  CAmp>a}gn  ■for  elec- 
tion. sriAll  li  t  nuike  erpeDdltures  m  excess 
"'.  UI.  an.  mt  e<]ual  to  Uie  amount  oMalncd 
by  muiuplyliig  20  cer.tB  by  the  largest  num- 
ber of  voters  citsting  votes  lor  preaidenual 
fiectors  li'.  any  one  .>f  Uie  la&t  tlu-ee  preced- 
ing rtecttons  For  the  p-urp)ose  of  the  lim- 
Itatkn  prescribed  !n  this  subBertlon.  there 
shall  be  liicluded  the  expenditures  made  by 
or  an  behalf  of  eltlier  or  both  candidates 

•  d)  A  candidate  for  nonoinatkon  for  the 
c-^-.-c  '  '.  Presider.i  or  Vice  President,  in  his 
rarr.piiL'r.  for  sT^ch  nomination,  shall  not 
ni.^ke  e-\ pen dJt lire s  in  an  am^iint  In  excess 
(  r  50  per  centum  of  the  amo^int  prescribed 
in  sibeectKxi  (c  > ,  aboTe. 

On  pape  13.  line  22,  strike  out  "(c)" 
and  insert  "'e  ". 

On  page  8,  line  8,  beginning  with  the 
comma,  strike  out  down  to  and  includ- 
ing the  comma  on  line  9.  pace  8. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  so  that  I  may  ask  the  act- 
ing? majority  leader  a  question? 

Mr  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Is  \X  now  the  propram 
to  ftd.'oum  for  the  rest  of  the  day  and  to 
be  :n  .■^e.'^sion  tomorrow? 

Mr  MANSFTELD.  I  understand  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
w  :11  acce;)'  tlie  amendment  ofTered  by 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and  that  the 
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Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
ThurmondJ  hAS  an  amendment,  as  to 
which  he  will  not  spend  more  than  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.    Porty-flve  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Porty-flve  minutes. 
We  shall  be  adJoumin«  until  tomorrow, 
I  hope,  after  we  finish  consideration  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  HENNINOS.  Will  the  distin- 
guished Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HENNINOS.  I  am  glad  to  say  the 
amendment  offered  by  our  colleague,  the 
very  able  Junior  Senator  from  Termessee, 
Is  completely  in  harmony  with  the  phi- 
losophy and  purposes  of  the  bill.  It  was 
considered.  The  only  reason  it  was  not 
embodied  in  the  bill  or  in  one  of  the 
amendments  is  that  there  was  some  ob- 
jection raised  in  regard  to  the  matter  of 
candidates  for  the  Presidency  having  to 
report.  However.  I  see  no  objection  to 
the  amendment  other  than  that,  which 
W£is  rather  trivial. 

The  PRESIDmo  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  seems  to  be 
little  possibility  that  we  shall  finish  our 
consideration  of  the  bill  tonight,  since 
there  are  at  least  two  more  amendments 
to  be  considered,  I  should  like  to  suggest 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  be  read,  that  the  Senator 
be  given  time  to  discuss  it.  and  that  no 
further  votes  be  taken.  I  suggest  we 
reach  an  agreement  to  adjourn  tonight 
to  meet  at  12  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  ? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  that  is  satisfac- 
tory, Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  adjourn 
tonight,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

Mr.  THURMOND  and  Mr.  RAN- 
DOLPH addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  should  like  to 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  think  the  time 
to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  would  be 
after  the  amendment  is  stated 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
can  up  the  amendment  at  this  time 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  withdraw  my 
unanimous-consent  request,  and  the 
Chair  can  recognize  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President  I 
offer  an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does 
the  Senator  wish  to  have  the  amend- 
ment read  in  full? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  No;  I  ask  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record  without  read- 
ing. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
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the  amendment  be  dispensed  with.  It 
is  in  printed  form  and  has  been  on  the 
desks  of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Thxtr- 
MOND  is  as  follows: 

On  page  14.  b«tween  llnee  14  and  15,  Inaert 

the  foUowling- 

"POLITICAL     CONTSIBtmONS     BT     LABOR     ORGAKT- 
ZATTONS 

"Sxc.  209.  (a)  No  labor  organization 
Bhaii — 

"lit  maJce  a  contribution  or  expenditure 
for  the  purp  ,  -  <,t  u.flaen..;.^  an  elv-ction  or 
a  primary.  poUUcal  convention,  or  caucus 
held  to  select  candidates,  or 

"(21  make  a  contribution  to  any  commit- 
tee, association,  or  organization,  whether 
political  or  nonpoUtlcal  In  nature,  which 
makes  contributions  or  expenditures  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  an  election  or  a  pri- 
mary, political  convention,  or  caucus  held 
to  select  candidates, 

except  a  contribution  or  an  expenditure 
which  Is  made  (Ai  In  connection  with  the 
publication  or  distribution  of  a  newspaper 
or  periodical  Intended  for  distribution  pri- 
marily to  members  of  such  labor  orj^anlza- 
tlon  or  other  cmmunicatlon  which  is 
prunarUy  limited  Uj  such  me.-nbers.  or  (B) 
for  the  purpose  of  dissf minatlng  Impartial 
statemenu  of  the  issues  m  the  election,  pri- 
mary, convention,  or  caucus  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  labor  organization  on  such 
issues,  or  (C)  for  the  purp.jse  of  presenting 
an  Im.partlal  news  program  or  news  docu- 
mentary through  the  medium  of  radio  or 
teievlsijn,  or  the  presentation  of  opposing 
candidates  In  a  panel  Ui.scussion.  debate,  or 
similar  type  pr  -^ram 

"(bi  A  lab.ir  org^mizitlon  which  makes  a 
contribution  or  expenditure  prohibited  by 
subsection  (a)  — 

"ill  shall  not  thereafter  be  certified  or 
recognized  as  the  representative  of  any  em- 
ployees by  the  National  Labor  Relation* 
Board  or  any  other  department  or  agency  of 
the  Government,  or  be  eligible  to  file  an  un- 
fair labor  practice  charge  und=>r  section 
lOib)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
or  to  file  with  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  Government  any  other  charge,  com- 
plaint, or  petition  as  the  representative  of 
or  on  behalf  of  any  employees,  or 

"(2 1  shall  not  thereafter  be  entitled  to 
any  exemption  or  benefit  under  sections  a 
and  20  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  sup- 
plement existing  laws  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", appr  )ved  O^l.jb'-T  15  1914  as 
amended  -15  rsc  17;  29  USC  52)  or  the 
Act  of  March  23.  1932  (29  U  S.C.  101  et  seq  ) 
and  ^    ' 

■■(3)  shall  not  during  the  taxable  year 
following  the  year  in  which  such  contribu- 
tion or  expenditure  is  made  be  exempt  from 
Federal  incurne  tax  under  section  50Ua)  of 
the  Internal   Revenue  Code  of    1954. 

">ci  Any  p--rson  who  accepts  any  con- 
tribution prohibited  by  subsection  (a),  and 
any  ofS  -er  of  a  labor  organization  who  con- 
sents to  any  contribution  or  expenditure  by 
the  labor  organization  prohibited  by  sub- 
section lai,  shaU  be  fined  not  more  than 
« 1.000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one 


year,  or  both. 


or  If  the  violation  was  willful 


shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  im- 
prisoned   for    not   more    than   two   years    or 

both. 

-Id)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
•labor  organization'  means  any  organization 
of  any  kind,  or  any  agency  or  employee  rep- 
resentation committee  or  plan,  in  which 
employees  participate  and  which  exists  for 
the  purpose,  m  whole  or  In  part,  of  dealing 
wtth  employers  concerning  grievances  labor 
d. spurns,  wages,  rates  of  pay.  hours  of  em- 
ployment or  conditions  of  work." 


I 


On  page  19    between  llne«  3  and  4.  Inaert 

the  following 

■•tONTRIBl-nONS       BT       NATIONAL       BAKKB       AND 
CORPORATIONS 

"Sec  3f>4  (ai  Section  810  of  title  18, 
rr.ited  States  C'Xle,  is  amended  to  read  ai 
follows 

"  It  is  unlawful  for  any  national  bank. 
or  any  corporation  organized  by  authority  of 
any  law  of  Congress,  to  make  a  contribution 
or  expenditure  in  connection  with  any  elec- 
tion to  any  political  office,  or  In  connection 
with  any  primary  election  or  political  con- 
vention or  caucus  held  to  select  candidates 
for  any  political  office,  or  for  any  corpora- 
tion whatever  to  make  a  contribution  or 
exp'ndlture  In  connection  with  any  election 
at  which  Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential 
electors  or  a  Senator  or  Representative  In, 
or  a  Resident  Commissioner  to.  Congress  are 
to  t>e  voted  for.  or  In  connection  with  any 
primary  election  or  political  convention  or 
caucus  held  to  select  candidates  for  any  of 
the  foregoing  offices,  or  for  any  candidate, 
political  committee,  or  other  person  to  ac- 
cept or  receive  any  contribution  prohibited 
by  this  section. 

"  Every  corporation  which  makes  any  con- 
tribution or  expenditure  In  violation  of  this 
section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  1 10.000; 
and  every  officer  or  director  of  any  corpora- 
tion who  consents  to  any  contribution  or 
expenditure  by  the  corporation,  aiid  any  per- 
son who  accepu  or  receives  any  contribu- 
tions, in  violation  of  this  se<rtlon  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  •1,000  or  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  l  year,  or  both;  and  if  the 
violation  was  willful,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  •  10.000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  two  years,  or  both  ' 

"(b)     The    beading    of    such    section    la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
*' "i  610.  Contxlbutlons    or    expenditures    by 
national  banks  or  corporations' 
"(c)    That  portion   of  the   anaivsls   at    the 
head  of  chapter  29  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  which  reads: 
"  "810.  Contributions  or  expenditures  by  na- 
tional banks,  corporations,  or  labor 
organizations.*  " 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
••  '610,  ContrlbuUons     or     expenditures     by 
national  banks  or  corporatioris  '  " 
On  page  2.  In  the  table  of  content.s,  after 
the  Item  relaUng  to  "Sec   209"  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  Item: 
"8«c.  210.  Political    contributions    by    labor 

organizations." 
and   redesignate   the   Items   relating   to  sec- 
tions   210    to    212.    Inclusive,    as    211    u>    213 
respectively. 

On  page  2,  In  the  table  of  contents,  after 
the  Item  relating  to  "Sec.  209"  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  Item: 
"Sec.  304.  Contributions  by   national    banka 

and  corporations" 
and   redesignate    the   Item    relaUng    to    sec- 
Uon  304  as  305. 

Renumber  sections  209  to  212.  Inclusive   as 
210  to  213.  respectively. 

On  page   19.   line  5.  strike  out  "Sec    304" 
and  Insert  "Sec.  306". 

Mr,    THURMOND.     Mr.    Prr-sident,    I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  mv  amend- 
ment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr   MANSFIEID  obtained  the  floor 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.     Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 
Mr,  RANDOLPH.     I  wished  to  be  sure 
of  the  understanding  which  was  implied 
that   there    will    be   no   further    rollcali 
votes  tonight. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  wiU  be  no 
further  rollcalls  tonight. 

Mr.  CURTIS,  Is  it  the  intention  to 
complete  action  on  the  bill  tonight? 
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Mr    MANSFIELD      It  v  a.*  ihf  tnten- 

tlon  to  conn'lefe  action  fz-^-iav  if  possible. 
We  shall  try  to  do  .<io  tomorrow  Hta-- 
rver,  I  cannot  promise  that  »e  ran  do  so 

Mr,  CURTIS.  It  would  be  ne<'o^snr>- 
to  annotince  totnorrnw  that  ro!lrn!l.s 
would  be  postponed  until  Monday-.  I  am 
not  asking  that  tliat  be  dune. 

Mr.  MANSPIf.LD,  It  ts  thr  mtenlion 
of  U^o  leadership  to  complete  action  on 
the  bill  tomorrow.  It  will  b^  neces5ary 
to  complete  nr'.ion  on  two  amendrnTit.^. 
whl^  I  understand  are  the  only  ones 
left  for  coaiUdcration.  There  will  be  a 
yea-aiid-nay  vote  on  the  ameadintnt 
of  tliC  Setuilor  from  South  Ca.rohna  iMr. 
Thikmond)  I  d')  not  know  what  the 
Senator  from  Tennessef  IMr  KrrArvzFl 
^.;i  dt. '•nc.  I  a.vunif  there  will  be  a  j'ea- 
ar.d-nay  vote  on  final  passaee. 

I  understiind  also  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisui.ua  IMr.  Lf^iNcl  has  an 
amendment,  I'here  will  be  no  furtiit-r 
jea-suid-nay  voier.  tCKiay.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolma  wl.sh  to  post- 
pone pre'pntation  of  his  statement  on 
his  amendmr-nt  until  tomorrow,  or  docs 
he  wi.sh  to  prc.-pnt  !t  toni.k'hf 

Mr.  THUiOlOND.  I  wuuld  prefer  to 
do  it  lomorrnw. 

Mr.  HE-VNINGS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  hopir.u'  for  the  !->a.<5t  2  or  3 
days  to  achieve  th**  ultimate  result  of 
disiwsing  of  tl-.c  pendinc:  Icii. -elation, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Seiiator  has 
been  mo.'^t  h'^lpful. 

Mr.  HENNINOS.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  exprei>i,ion  of  ti.e  assistant  ma- 
jority leader,  my  dl.«:t:np"..'.'=^ed  colleapue. 

I  appreciate  the  cooperation  of  the 
di-^tinsruished  asswtant  minority  leader 
(Mr  KucHELl.  Of  course,  we  cannot 
control  the  nur.ber  of  p./rxTidmentv 
Speaking  for  n.vself.  let  me  say  tliat  I 
have  no  further  amendments  to  ofler 
Wp  have  considered  and  aereed  to  four 
amendments.  I  still  have  perfectmg 
an.pndments  relating-  to  the  title  of  the 
bill  and  th»  effective  d  .te. 

As  the  distinguished  acting  majority 
leader  has  suif^ested.  there  are  four 
amend  lints  on  the  desks  of  Senators 
left  to  be  d':5po«  d  of. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  There  are  three 
arr,e;..:ment.<!, 

Mr  HENNINOS.  There  art  the  Lorjt 
amendment,  the  Kefau'.  or  amendment, 
and  the  pending  ame,;dment,  Uie  Thur- 
mond amencmtnt. 


ORDER    FOR   ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  v^hen  tlie 
iFW-'n.T'e  concludes  it.s  bn.'^;nes,«!  tonight  it 
stana  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow . 
The  PRESTDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


IN  COMMEMORATION  OP  THE  136th 

ANNIVER.'^ARY  OF  THE  BIRTH  OP 

GEN,  THOMAS  JONATHAN  "STONE- 
WALL '  JACKSON 

Mr.    R.\N1X3LPH.      Mr.    President.    I 
speak  in  commemoration  of  Uie   136th 

anniver.sary  of   ihe  birth  of  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  sons  of  West  Virginia 


and  of  o'lr  Nation.  On  January  21  1924, 
Thomas  Jonathan  Jackson — later  known 
to  his  troops  and  to  the  world  as  "Stone- 
W".!!" — was  buiu  in  Claik&burg,  ».We£tJ 
Virginia. 

I  had  a  call  from  friends  In  the  Har- 
rison County  seat  city  ex  pressing  t!.e 
hope  that  a;  propriate  mention  of  the 
anniversary  be  made  today.  It  Is  a 
privilege  to  especially  commend  the  re- 
searcli  and  taii^iible  eCo*  I.-,  of  tlie  Ili^nc:  - 
able  Joseph  Z.  TerreL  and  S.  J.  Biisiii- 
lein.  both  of  Clarksburg.  They,  with 
hundred.^  of  West  Vireiiifans.  h;ive  fo- 
cused me:.;ed  attention  on  Stonewall 
Jack.^on. 

ULb     lATT    IE    A.N     INSFiaATTCiN    TO     AIX 

Thotich  a  man  of  mldnc.ss  and  mercy. 
the  genius  of  Stonewall  Jackson  was 
CTj'stallized  in  the  flei-y  cnirjble  of  war. 
But  today,  he  is  acclu.;:.  J  :.:  t  as  r.r\ 
American,  for  tliough  he  sentxl  a  parti - 
aun  cau;^  witii  zttaloue  devotion  to  duty. 
Uie  moral  qu  ah  ties  which  infused  his 
acts  a.  e  ihc^^e  wh^ch  sbouki  inspire  aU 
Aiiiencan.><. 

Kis  perfect  tnithfulness.  his  self-ab- 
negation, his  modesty  in  \1cior7  and  his 
courage  in  defeat,  his  personal  tender- 
ness to  his  men  whxie  maintaliung  the 
iron  rule  of  duty — tliese  are  but  a  few  of 
his  virtues  which  were  ackno^  ledged  by 
menioers  of  both  sides  of  that  dreadful 
conflict  Thu5  today  it  is  the  spint  of 
the  man  wh.t  .h  h.i.^  tran.scf^nded  even  the 
genius  of  Liie  m:..lar>-  siirate^isl. 

On  May  10,  1863.  Stonewall  Jackson 
died  from  wound.s  inflicted  by  his  own 
tro  >ps  m  tlie  confusion  surrounding  the 
Biittle  of  Cli&nce^lorsviUe,  On  May  13, 
in  the  Nation'.';  Capital  which  he  had 
sought  to  capture,  the  Daily  Chronicle 
ended  its  editorial  eulog3'  with  the  state- 
ment that — 

Stoneimll  Jackaor.  was  a  groAt  ceneral.  a 
bravr>  ao.dier,  a  Lkob^e  Cliristian.  and  a  puie 
man. 

On  that  same  day,  Pi-esident  Lincoln 
wrote  in  appreciation  of  the  soldier  who 
had  served  UiC  Uiilon  with  the  same  de- 
votion and  LMilaiitiy  lie  later  tave  to  the 
Confederacy,  stating  to  tiie  editor  of  the 
Chronicle  that^ — 

I  wish  to  loee  no  time  In  thanking  yoti  f-  r 
the  excellent  and  manly  article  in  the 
Chr'^nlcie  on  Stonewall  Jackson. 

TAME    or    STONi:W.&I.X>    JAriCSON    is   tlNUIJtSAl. 

Thus,  today,  we  arknowledpe  the 
words  of  the  ereat  Victorian  m:Mtary 
leader,  Field  Marshall  Viscount  Wolse- 
ley,  that — 

The  fame  of  Stonewall  Jackson  Is  no 
longer  U.e  exc. aaive  properly  ot  Vurginia  arid 
Uie  South.  U  haa  become  the  birthright  of 
e-.ery  n.au  priviUgeU  to  cail  hinu^eil  an 
American. 

Today,  we  arc  again  engaged  in  con- 
flict, and  ill  a  confiict  which  ii:i  its  own 
way  I.';  more  deadly  m  its  imphcauons 
than  that  between  tlie  North  and  the 
South.  We  could  not  now  be  better 
served  tliau  by  the  spirit,  the  firm  re- 
solve, and  the  coiisc loudness  of  duty  of 
StoiKJwail  Jackson  when  he  wrote  that — 

We  must  think  of  the  living  and  those 
who  are  to  come   after  us  and   see  that,   by 

Ojd's  blessiiig,  we  transmit  to  them  the  free- 
dom we  have  ourselves  Inherited. 


THE  CASE  FOR  THE  .«50UTH 

Mr.  THURMONTD.  Mr,  PresideJii.  I 
take  pleasure  in  calling  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  the  recent  publication  of 

a  bock  entitled  "The  Case  for  the  South," 
which  ha.':  been  written  by  the  very  able 
and  di£t,^ii:-iiii,hod  newsman,  Col  "w.  D. 
Worknaan,  Jr..  of  Columbia,  S.C.  Tliis 
book  IS  Uie  mo6t  eloquent  and  factual 
account  I  have  read  on  the  South  s  poei- 
ti.n  in  the  current  controversy  orer 
school  serrecation.  It  Is  a  bock  which 
should  be  read  iry  all  fair  and  open- 
miiided  Amcnc:uis  who  are  aiucious  to 
obuaui  for  tlie  IT  own  consitieration  a  true 
and  objective  picture  of  how  and  why 
tlie  gieat  ma.ior.iy  of  southerners  feel 
as  they  do  about  pre!*ervln?  separate  and 
equal  school  facilities  for  the  children 
of  the  wh.te  and  Negro  races  in  their 
own  area. 

This  book  contains  facts  theU  have 
never  been  able  to  penetrate  the  Paper 
Curtain  which  has  been  thrown  irp  by 
many  news  media  outside  southern 
borders  in  an  effort  to  hide  or  distort 
the  stror^  case  for  the  South.  EveiT 
southerner  sliould  purciiase  one  copy  for 
himsflf — I  too  ieamod  some  facts  from 
reac.ng  the  book — and  one  or  more 
copies  to  send  to  friends  behind  the 
F^per  Ourtam 

I  know  of  no  person  more  capable  of 
presentinc  the  case  for  the  South  tlian 
Bill  Workman.  Besades  poesessing  a 
keen  insight  into  the  southern  mind.  Ball 
Workman  is  a  skilled  researcher,  a 
polished  ■writer,  a  brilliant  analyst,  and 
a  tireless  worker.  He  has  clearly  Illus- 
trated every  one  of  these  high  qualities 
in  this  great  work.  For  this  superb  job 
lie  merits  the  gratitude  of  our  South- 
land, the  millions  of  others  who  share 
our  views,  and  all  objective-minded 
Americans  who  desire  only  to  have  the 
facts,  no  more  and  no  less. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  a  news  article  about  this  book 
which  appeared  in  a  number  of  news- 
laper?  a  review  of  the  book  which  ap- 
I>eared  in  the  Januarv'  20,  1960,  issue  of 
the  Charleston  <'S  C.  1  Evening  Post, 
and  an  editorial  from  the  Charleston 
Evening  Post  of  the  same  date, 

Tlierc  Ix  ing  no  objection,  the  article. 
review,  and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  RrroRD.  as  follows: 

[From  the  Chjirleston  Evening  Post,  Jan.  20, 

19601 

WouucAX  3    Book    Presekts    the    Ca«x    roa 
THa  South 

In  -The  Case  for  the  South"  William  D. 
Workmsn.  Jr.,  hammers  honie  a  point  he 
considers  to  be  at  the  heart  of  tJie  se<rree»- 
tlon-lr.tecT!it»on  Issue,  namely,  the  principle 
laid  down  by  the  U  S  Supreme  Coui-t  In 
1896. 

In  «an<~tlonlng  separate  bnt  equal  facili- 
ties, as  within  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  States,  the  high  tribunal  that  year  de- 
clared 1  "11  the  races  are  to  nieet  upon  ternis 
of  social  equality,  it  mv.st  be  the  result  of 
natural  affinitiea,  a  mutual  appreciation  ot 
each  other's  merits,  and  a  voluntary  consent 
cf  tlie  Individvi.'i's  •  •  •  Lepislaticm  te 
powerless  to  eradicate  racial  Instincts  based 
up)on  physical  diflerences.  arKl  the  attempt 
to  do  so  can  only  result  in  accentuating  the 
difficulties  of  the  present  situation." 
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Mr.  Workman  predlcsated  hia  book  on  the 
race  relatione  formula  which  the  Court  set 
forth  In  189«.  "To  the  extent  that  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  In  that  formula  are  Ignored, 
repressed,  or  suppressed,  so  will  the  cause  of 
racial  amity  be  retarded,"  the  author  states. 

Never  has  the  South's  case  been  more  ar- 
ticulately presented  than  In  Mr  Woriunan's 
book.  It  Is  an  eloquent  plea  for  sanity  In 
the  approach  to  the  problem  of  adjusting 
to  racial  differences,  as  well  as  a  plea  for  the 
rights  and  powers  which  the  U3  Constitu- 
tion speclflcally  reserved  to  the  States.  It 
exposes  the  falsehoods,  the  Ignorance,  and 
the  misunderstanding  which  enter  Into  the 
libeling  and  slandering  of  this  section,  and 
which  have  misled  honest  "do-gooders"  who 
have  been  seduce<l  by  the  propaganda  of 
malicious  agitators  and  vote-greedy  pxiUti- 
clans  of  other  sections. 

Mr.  Workman  takes  on  all  comers:  the  poli- 
ticians who  compete  for  the  support  of 
Negro  and  other  voting  blocs  in  northern 
cities;  the  API^CIO  leaders  who  are  soul- 
mates  of  the  NAACP;  the  publishers  and 
writers  who  play  up  racial  Incidents  In  the 
South  while  censoring  or  suppressing  news 
of  the  even  greater  number  of  such  inci- 
dents In  their  own  areas,  the  churchmen 
who  would  add  the  Supreme  Courts  1954 
flat  to  the  Decalogue;  the  modera-es  who 
have  done  the  South  and  the  NaUon  a  dis- 
service "by  their  failure  to  reflect  the  in- 
tensity of  southern  resentment  and  resist- 
ance to  Integration;"  and  others  who. 
Whether  with  good  or  evil  Intention.?,  would 
subject  the  South  to  a  new  era  of  Recon- 
struction. 

Mr.  Workman.  It  Is  hardly  necessary  to 
say.  Is  kindly  disposed  toward  the  N»gTO. 
and  Is  concerned  over  the  problem  of  their 
progress  and  their  rights.  This  Is  evl- 
denced.  among  other  things,  by  his  con- 
demnation of  hate  organizations  such  as  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan.  This  attitude,  In  fact,  is 
that  of  the  great  majority  of  southern  white 
people,  blind  as  the  outside  calumniators 
may  be  to  that  fact.  Mr  Workman  gives 
his  views  as  to  how  that  progress  can  be 
achieved,  through  friendly  ccKjperatlon  on 
the  part  of  the  whites.  He  points  out  that 
much  of  the  legislation  enacted  in  the 
Southern  States  has  been  aimed  basically  at 
preserving  domestic  tranquillity  as  well  as 
racial  Integrity.  "This."  he  notes,  "is  espe- 
cially true  In  the  fields  of  education  and 
recreation  where  Indiscriminate  mingling  of 
the  races  is  bound  to  bring  discord  and 
strife." 

Disturbance  after  disturbance  in  such  In- 
tegration centers  as  New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Detroit,  and  Washington  tes- 
tify to  that  grim  fact  of  life. 

The  central  theme  running  through  Mr. 
Workman's  book  U  opposition  to  compul- 
sory racial  Integration,  both  as  a  matter  of 
principle  and  as  unwise  and  dangerous  In 
practice.  The  South's  pattern  of  segrega- 
tion waj,  a«  Mr.  Workman  stresses,  upheld 
bj  earlier  Supreme  Court  decisions  which 
sanctioned  "separate  but  equal  facilities  " 
That  principle  had  for  decades  been  ac- 
cepted and  unlverealljr  recognized  ae  a  fun- 
damental law  ot  the  land,  only  to  b«  arbi- 
trarily overturned  by  the  Warren  Court, 
wblch  eoufht  to  demolUh  the  very  struc- 
ture that  predeceaeor  court*  had  been  m- 
•trum«ntal  In  erecting. 

"The  Caee  for  the  South"  U  a  thoughtful, 
fact-pack*d.  trenchant  preeentatlcm  of  the 
South'*  poeltkm.  It  trace*  the  huu.>ry  of 
race  relations,  and  dUcusse*  the  subject  in 
all  lu  aepecte — conatltutlonal,  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  •ocUl.  It  will  be  welcomed  by 
moet  southerners,  and  should  prove  of  high 
educational  value  to  many  people  In  other 
•ectlon*. 

It  U  not  likely  to  enjoy  a  favortte  r». 
ceptlon  in  quarters  hostile  to  the  .South, 
but  readers  whose  minds  are  not  sealed  in 


antiaouthem  prejudice  are  likely  to  revi.se 
their  views.  It  strikes  sharp  blows  at  mal- 
ice, hypocrisy,  and  shabby  politics.  At  long 
last  a  northern  book  publishing  company 
has  opened  presses  to  an  eloquent  voice 
from  the  South. 


CoLtTMBiA,  S  C  —A  South  Carolina  news- 
paperman, W  D  Workman.  Jr  has  under- 
taken the  Job  of  presenting  "The  Case  for 
the  South"  In  a  new  bcvuk  due  for  publica- 
tion in  J.muary. 

The  320-page  bo<-)k.  portraylne  the  sotith- 
ern  view  uii  rice  relations  and  States  rights. 
Is  described  by  several  prominent  southern- 
ers as  a  major  contribution  to  an  under- 
standing of  regional  attitudes.  Workman,  a 
veteran  news  correspondent  for  seversiJ  news- 
papers and  other  publications,  terms  his 
book  "an  effort  to  explain — to  the  southerner 
as  well  as  to  the  nonsoutherner — why  the 
South  holds  Arm  to  such  time- tested  ideals 
as  racial  Integrity  and  local  self-govern- 
ment." 

Commendations  of  the  manuscript  have 
come  from  such  well-known  figures  as  James 
P.  Byrnes,  former  U  S  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice and  Secretary  of  SUte;  Senators  Strom 
Thurmond,  of  South  Carolina.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
of  Virginia,  and  Richard  B.  Russell,  of 
Georgia;  Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark;  Gov  E^rnest 
P.  Hjllir.gs  of  South  Carolina;  and  the 
Right  Reverend  Albert  S  Thomas,  retired 
bishop  of  the  Protest-ant  Episcopal  Diocese 
of  South  Carolina.  Some  of  their  comments 
follow . 

Senator  Btrd:  "A  very  fine  contribution 
to  understanding  the  terrible  problem  that 
confronts  ua  by  reason  of  the  unwarranted 
and  Infamous  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court" 

Mr.  Byrnes:  "Extremists  on  both  sides  of 
this  emotional  subject  of  race  relations  will 
disapprove  sc^rae  of  Mr.  Workman's  conclu- 
sions, but  fairmlnded  readers  will  be  Im- 
pressed by  the  accuracy  of  his  statement  of 
facta  and  the  tolerance  of  his  opinions. 
This  book  should  be  read  by  every  person 
Interested  in  the  subject." 

General  Clark:  "William  D.  Workman.  Jr., 
has  performed,  I  think,  work  of  Immense 
value  to  the  Nation  In  his  book.  'The  Case 
for  the  South. ■  •  •  •  I  think  that  any  fair- 
minded  .American  will  derive  a  better  under- 
standing of  this  problem  from  reading  Mr. 
Workman's  thoughtful  analysis." 

Governor  Hollings:  "Both  the  friends  and 
the  enemies  of  the  South  should  read  this 
volume  and  read  It  carefully.  They  will  be 
brought  closer  together  by  Its  forthright 
statement  of  the  South." 

Senator  Rt'ssEi.L  "Without  rancor  or  bit- 
terness and  in  layman's  language,  you  have 
presented  the  South's  side  of  the  highly  com- 
plex and  potentially  dangerous  racial  ques- 
tion calmly  fairly,  and  cogently.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  South's  case — by  design  or  other- 
wise—Is so  seldom  heard  in  other  part*  of 
the  country  •  •  •  I  believe  your  b<:«jk  can 
make  an  Important  contribution  to  a  fuller 
and  better  understanding    -f  this  grave  prr  h. 

lem,  and  I  recommend  It  U)  all  Americans 

northerners  and  •fjutherners— who  sincerely 
•eek  to  re*inre  racial  and  •ecllonal  harmony 
In  our  Watlon  '■ 

Senau/r  TMt;tMowo  "'The  Case  ff/r  the 
South'  •  •  •  1*  the  mo*t  eloquent  and  lac 
tual  accmnt  I  have  read  on  the  S-ruth'i  f>>«(i- 
tton  In  the  current  controversy  uver  »rh'xy\ 
*«^e«jatlon  •  •  •  Every  srjutherner  should 
purchase  one  copy  tcr  hlm*elf  and  one  or 
more  cople*  Uj  send  to  friend*  behind  the 
Paper  Curtain  " 

Bishop  Thomas  "Consistent  documenta- 
tion give*  this  book  great  strength  •  •  •  I 
hope  the  bo<jk  will  be  read  by  the  large  num- 
ber of  people  on  whose  views  depend  the 
maintenance  of  the  vital  principles  of  our 
civilization." 


(Prom    the    Charleston    Evening    Poet, 

Jan    20.  1960 : 

Sodth's   Casi   Abi.t   PREs«>rrKD 

Elsewhere  In  the  Evening  Post  today  ap- 
pears a  review  of  a  book  which  should  help 
bolster  the  position  of  the  South  in  oppos- 
ing and  resisting  the  drive  to  force  racial 
Integration  upon  this  section 

In  "The  Case  for  the  South"  William  D. 
Workman.  Jr..  forcefully  hits  at  the  Igno- 
rance, misunderstanding,  and  malice  which 
separately  or  In  combination  characterise  the 
assaults  upon  this  section.  He  gives  the  rea- 
sons why  the  great  majority  of  southerners 
are  convinced  that  segregation  Is  the  best  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  adjtistlng  to  racial 
differences,  and  why  they  are  determined  to 
do  aJl  In  their  power  to  resist  attempU  to 
smash  a  social  pattern  under  which  whites 
and  Negroes  had  been  making  steady  prog- 
ress In  their  relations. 

Mr.  Workman  discusses  the  race  question 
In  all  it*  aspects,  and  the  publisher  rightly 
characterizes  his  book  as  the  only  thoroxigh 
work  on  the  subject  from  the  southern 
standpoint  since  the  Supreme  Court  in  1954 
overturned  the  law  of  the  land  to  declare 
school  segregation  unconstitutional  Com- 
ing from  the  presses  of  a  New  ■york  publisher. 
It  Is  truly  a  break  in  the  northern  curtain 
which  has  been  drawn  to  keep  out  light  on 
the  subject. 

Southerners  will  find  In  this  bor)k  a  con- 
firmation of  what  they  know  and  feel  Even 
those  In  other  sections  whose  minds  have 
been  closed  or  whose  brains  have  been 
washed  by  the  liberals  and  other  agitators 
are  likely  to  be  impressed  We  recommend 
this  book  to  all  who  are  concerned  over  the 
evil  fruits  of  the  compulsory  integration 
drive. 
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WOODROW  WILSON  MEMORIAL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President,  earlier  today,  on  beiialf  of 
myself  and  Senators  Anderson.  Rart- 
LETT,  Bible,  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Case  of 
New  Jersey,  Case  of  South  Dakota, 
Clark,  Cooper,  Dodd,  Douglas.  Engle, 
Ervin.  Pulbright.  Green,  Hart,  Hen- 
NiNGS.  Hill,  Holland,  Humphrey.  Jack- 
son. Johnson  of  Texas.  Johnston  of 
South  Carolina.  Kefauver,  Kennedy, 
Kerr.  Kdchel,  Long  of  Hawaii.  Long  of 
Louisiana.  Magnuson.  Mansfield,  Mc- 
Carty.  McGee.  McNamara,  Morse, 
Moss,  Murray,  Muskie,  Neubercer  Pas- 
tore.  Proxmire.  Randolph,  Robertson, 
Sparkman.  Symington.  Wiley.  Yar- 
borough.  and  Young  of  North  Dakota. 
I  introduced  a  Joint  resolution — Senate 
Joint  Resolution  152— authorizing  the 
creation  of  a  commission  to  consider  and 
f(  rmulate  plan.s  for  the  con-struction  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  an  appropri- 
ate permanent  memorial  to  the  memory 
of  Wo«xliuw  WilAon. 

I  also  anked  unanlmou*  conAcnt  that 
this  bill  lie  at  the  table  no  that  other 
Senator*    who    wuh    to   coaponAor    may 

do    M} 

The  Joint  re»iolutlon  ax  I  shall  explain 
later,  doe*  not  require  the  proponed 
commlMlon  to  limit  il<  studie.'i  to  any 
particular  kind  of  memorial  It  does, 
however,  suggest  that  there  are  two  ma- 
jor alternatives.  We  couid  have  a  non- 
functional monument  or  we  could  have 
a  living  memorial,  possibly  a  building 
that  would  vividly  remind  visitors  of  the 
Nation's  28th  President  while  it  serves 
those  visitors  in  a  specific  and  worth- 
while way. 


Mr  President,  memorials  serve  a  na- 
tion be.st  when  they  help  men  remember 
that  individual  beinps  like  themselves 
have  been  called  upon  to  do  great 
things  for  their  fellow  citizens  and  for 
their  Nation.  Often  it  is  as  important 
to  remember  a  man's  ideas  as  well  as  the 
man  himuself  We  write  his  words  on 
stone  aiid  rai.se  his  likeness  above  us  so 
that  all  may  .see  As  the  people  of  this 
Nation  once  drew  strength  from  the 
men  we  honor  in  our  national  memorials, 
so  do  present  and  future  generations  re- 
new their  faith  m  themselves,  m  the 
Ideas  that  keep  a  nation  strong,  and  in 
the  capability  of  free  men  to  meet  future 
challenges 

Just  as  the  Capitol  Building  in  which 
we  meet  has  l)ecome  a  symbol  of  repre- 
sentative government,  .so  have  the  monu- 
ments and  public  buildings  of  our  Capi- 
tal City  k)ecome  familiar  and  important 
to  the  many  millions  of  Americans  who 
visit  Washington,  DC  .  or  see  its  scenes 
in  ixxstcards  or  in  photographs.  Of  all 
the  cities  in  our  Nation,  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  the  one  in  which  shrines 
are  truly  national  ones  For  179  million 
Americans  of  50  Slates,  this  city  is  as 
important  as  their  own  hometown  or 
home  cities  because  it  is  truly  theirs. 
It.s  beauty,  or  lack  of  it,  is  a  reflection  on 
tiiem:  its  tributes  to  great  men  of  the 
past  should  be  strikingly  appropriate, 
constant  reminders  that  no  principle  is 
txDrn  in  a  vacuum  and  that  men  must 
strugkile  within  themselves  and  again.st 
outside  forces  before  they  can  ofifer  the 
ideas  that  guide  others. 

Mr.  President,  there  .should  be  room 
within  the  Ehstnct  of  Columbia  for  a 
major  memorial  to  fix  national  attention 
permanently  on  the  greatness  of  Wilson 
Until  we  have  such  a  memorial  in  this 
city  of  symbols,  we  shall  not  have  fit- 
tingly honored  the  man  who  felt  that 
"our  civilization  cannot  survive  ma- 
terially unless  it  be  redeemed  spirit- 
ually." 

We  shall  rot  have  done  what  should 
be  done  for  the  President  who — and  1 
borrow  the  words  of  Bernard  Baruch — 
called  upon  men  to  civilize  their  own 
souls. 

WILSON     AND    NATIONAI,    PmPOSE 

In  1960  we  often  hear  from  soul 
searchers  who  ask  whether  Americana 
really  have  a  sense  of  national  purpose 
We  look  ahead  to  a  troubled  decade  and 
wonder  whether  we  are  as  clearheaded 
as  we  should  be  about  the  policies  and 
principles  the  United  States  should  fol- 
low at  home  and  abroad  Wilson  s  words 
remind  us  however,  that  men  can  guide 
a  nation  well  when  they  recovnlze  their 
duty  and  are  unconfu*e<l  about  their 
principles. 
To  Wilson,  duty  was  never  distant 
The  man  who  was  later  to  say  "Amer- 
ica was  bom  to  serve  mankind"  could. 
a.s  a  university  profe&sor,  call  one  of  hus 
major  addresses  'Princeton  in  the  Na- 
tion's Service."  He  was  even  more  spe- 
cific in  another  speech  when,  as  univer- 
sity president,  he  said  that  the  university 
was  intended  for  the  service  of  the  coun- 
try and  it  would  be  judged  by  the 
standards  of  the  countiy. 


As  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  Wilson 
spoke  about  local  government  in  1911  at 
a  rally  of  the  Commission  League  of 
Trenton,  and  he  was  able  to  find  univer- 
sal principles  even  in  the  debate  about 
the  afifairs  of  one  city  in  one  State. 

"We  are."  said  Wilson,  "really  here 
discussing  a  transaction  that  concerns 
mankind.  If  America  fails  in  the  mak- 
ing of  city  government;  if  she  does  not 
know  hov.'  to  solve  the  problem  so  that 
her  people  wi.l  be  free,  happy,  and  com- 
fortable, then  to  whom  shall  the  men  of 
the  nations  look''  I  think  I  feel  some  of 
the  great  spirit  of  mankind  which  is 
abroad,  whether  we  know,  and  a  great 
meeting  like  this  is  one  of  the  items  in 
the  great  combined  strugKle  of  mankind 
toward  the  political  hght  America  is 
finding,  for  America  is  again  taking  on 
the  armor  of  her  indomitable  jj^rsever- 
ance  and  hope,  and  we  shall  arain  say 
to  her  enemies:  We  hold  you  in  con- 
tempt: our  light  is  bright  and  the  day 
is  ours  to  possess.'  "  And,  as  he  sub- 
mitted the  peace  treaty  after  World 
War  I,  President  Wilson  again  saw  the 
way  that  duty  lay:  "We  cannot  turn 
back  We  can  only  po  forward,  with 
lifted  eyes  and  freshened  spirit,  to  fol- 
low the  vision.  It  was  of  this  that  we 
dreamed  at  our  birth  America  shall  in 
the  truth  show  the  way.  The  lip  hi 
streams  upon  the  path  ahead,  and  no- 
where else" 

America  has  been  fortunate  to  have 
great  men  in  the  President's  chair  at 
critical  times  in  historj-  Pew  have  been 
so  eloquent  as  Wilson:  few  could  teach — 
and  teach  so  magnificently — as  they 
achieved  so  much.  In  1960  Wilson  is 
still  a  prophet;  his  words  are  a  guide  to 
future  greatness  and  a  reminder  of  work 
undone. 

A    StTTABI-K   MEMORIAL 

Mr  President,  I  have  quoted  at  some 
length  from  the  rich  store  of  Wilsonian 
wisdom  in  order  to  emphasize  that  our 
debt  to  this  man  is  as  great  as  our  af- 
fection for  him.  A  memorial  would  help 
us  express  both.  The  questions  are, 
however.  What  is  a  suitable  memorial? 
How  shall  we  go  about  creating  one? 

One  suggestion  was  made  by  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Centennial  Commission 
in  1957  The  Commission's  final  re- 
port cave  a  long  list  of  the  many  ways 
in  which  Americans  had  remembered 
Wibon  in  an  obser-vance  which  had 
lasted  for  more  than  1  year.  New  books 
had  been  published.  Plaques  had  been 
installed  ever>where— one  at  the  State 
House  in  Trenton,  for  instance.  A  for- 
mal dedication  of  the  Wilson  memorial 
and  permanent  tomb  had  taken  place  at 
WashtnKton  National  Cathedral  on  Vet- 
erans' Day.  Nc»vember  11,  1956.  A  new 
bridge  now  under  construction  acroM  the 
Potomac  will  bear  Wilson's  name. 

But  the  Commission  said  that  more  Is 
needed.  Its  report  suggest*  that:  "Con- 
grese  take  such  action  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  the  erection  in  Wash- 
ington of  a  permanent  memorial  struc- 
ture to  Woodrow  Wilson  comparable  in 
beauty,  sweep,  and  grandeur  to 
those  already  dedicated  to  Washington, 
Jefferson,  and  Lincoln.  This  recommen- 
dation is  a  product  of  caieful  considera- 


tion on  the  part  of  the  Commission. 
It  stems  from  an  abiding  conviction  that 
Wilson's  em^inence  as  scholar,  educator, 
statesman,  and  world  leader,  and  espe- 
cially his  contributions  to  the  Presi- 
dency itself  as  an  institution,  place  him 
high  on  the  list  of  great  American 
Presidents." 

The  case  for  such  a  memorial  is  a  very 
strong  one,  so  strong  that  legislation 
for  a  monument  might  well  be  intro- 
ducec  at  this  time, 

I  have  also  been  impressed,  however, 
by  other  arguments  made  for  a  "living 
memorial " — p>erhaps  a  "Woodrow  Wil- 
son House"  that  could  combine  architec- 
tural t>eauty  with  a  function  related 
to  one  or  several  of  the  great  ideas  ex- 
pressed by  Wilson. 

Within  the  past  few  months  many 
Americans  have  written  to  me  or  re- 
sponded to  my  questions  about  the  form 
a  suitable  memorial  cxsuld  take.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  attach  to  this 
statement  in  the  Record  a  resume  of 
their  viewpoints.  I  might  say  at  this 
time  that  I  shall  be  happy  to  turn  over 
copies  of  that  correspondence  to  the 
proposed  Commission  because  I  believe 
that  invaluable  suggestions  have  been 
made  in  many  of  the  letters. 

The  correspondence  has  confirmed  my 
growing  conviction  that  it  would  t>e  pre- 
sumptuous for  one  individual  to  limit 
the  scope  of  the  Comm^ission  or  attempt 
to  specify  what  form  the  memorial 
should  take.  As  former  President  Tru- 
man says  in  his  letter  a  memorial  to 
W'ilson  should  be  the  result  of  much 
thought  and  preparation;  it  must  be 
worthy  of  the  man. 

Accordingly,  you  will  notice  that  the 
joint  resolution  merely  mentions  the 
Washington  International  Center  as  a 
potential  Woodrow  Wilson  House,  and 
it  does  ask  the  Commission  to  include 
the  center  in  its  studies:  but  it  does  not 
require  the  Commission  to  limit  its  sur- 
vey to  the  center.  The  center  is  de- 
scribed in  the  resume  to  be  attached  to 
this  address.  Briefly,  however,  it  serves 
thousands  of  Government-sponsored 
visitors  who  come  to  Washington  each 
year  It  provides  lectures,  tours,  con- 
versation, and  meetings  at  airports  for 
the  visitors.  Future  growth  for  the  cen- 
ter is  now  possible:  a  recent  Ford  Foun- 
dation grant  that  will  permit  the  center 
to  move  to  larger  quarters. 

Such  a  center  might  well  serve  to 
dramatize  Wilson's  concern  for  under- 
standing among  all  nations;  there  cer- 
tainly would  be  room  for  a  monument 
to  WlWin  at  such  a  site.  The  widow  of 
the  late  President,  Mrs  Edith  Boiling 
Wilson,  has  Indicated  that  such  a  center 
would  be  very  satisfactory  to  ber  a*  a 
form  of  memorial. 

The  Commission.  I  hope,  will  give  very 
careful  study  to  this  particular  propoaal. 

IKTEKUATIOWAL    tWr\jm.T1 

Mr.  President.  Wilson  was  admired  in 
many  other  nations.  He  fought,  as  we 
all  know,  for  Independence  of  national 
groups  after  World  War  I:  he  stirred  all 
men  who  believed  in  a  "universal  do- 
minion of  right." 

The  popularity  of  Wilson  among  many 
peoples  was  demonstrated  often  during 
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the  centennial  commission  obserrances. 
In  1956,  at  Detn^t.  lor  Instance,  ei^ht 
nationality  groups — Armenian.  Czech, 
Bstonian.  Latvian,  Polish.  Rumanian. 
Serbian,  and  Slovak— Joined  together  for 
one  tribute  to  Wilson.  Thirteen  Asian 
nations  were  represented  at  a  memorial 
dinner  in  New  York  City.  Wilson  ex- 
hibits appeared  in  shop  windows  of  Ko- 
rea, Hong  Kong,  Lisbon,  Tel  Aviv.  Buenos 
Aires,  to  mention  a  few. 

I  recite  these  facts  only  to  emphasize 
that  the  store  of  international  good  will 
for  Wilson  might  well  encourage  the 
Commission  to  decide  that  global  efforts 
might  be  made  if  the  Commission  recom- 
mends that  a  public  fund-raising  drive 
should  be  organized  to  finance  all  or  part 
of  the  costs  of  the  memorial.  Men  in 
many  homelands  might  wish  to  con- 
tribute, for  example,  to  a  "Pavilion  of  all 
Nations"  that  could  be  built  as  a  related 
structure  to  a  monument  or  functional 
building. 

No  further  preamble  Is  needed  to  stress 
that  the  Commission  would  have  a  for- 
midable task.  To  honor  Wilson  in  an 
appropriate  way,  we  must  search  our  own 
consciences  and  our  life  today  to  be  crr- 
tain  that  we  imderstand  the  concepts  he 
has  willed  to  us  in  his  writmss.  his 
speeches,  and  his  deeds.     We  must  be 

reminded  of  America  as  Wilson  saw  it 

as  a  Nation  where  men  were  happy  be- 
cause they  were  free  and  free  because 
they  were  equal,  and  safe  because  they 
did  not  wish  to  impose  upon  one  another. 

No  American— from  the  South  which 
Wilson  knew  as  a  boy  and  a  youn?  man, 
or  from  the  North  which  he  so  well  un- 
derstood  and    defined   in   later   years 

could,  in  Wilson's  eyes,  fail  to  see  the 
Vision  of  tills  Nation  as  he  saw  it. 
And— 
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As  Wilson  said  during  his  first  presi- 
dential campaign — 

the  vision  haa  not  changed.  The  multitude 
iiM  grown,  that  weicome  multitude  that 
comes  from  ail  part*  of  the  world  to  see  a 
safe  place  of  life  and  hope  In  America  And 
BO  America  will  move  If  she  rr.  ves  forward 
at  all,  only  with  her  face  to  that  same  eun 
of  promise.  Just  as  soon  as  she  ferrets  the 
sun  In  the  heavens.  Just  so  corn  as  she  y  -  ks 
■o  Intently  upon  the  rofid  before  her  a-d 
around  her  that  she  does  not  know  where 
It  leads,  then  will  she  forget  where  It  leads 
then  wlU  she  forget  what  America  was  cre- 
ated for:  Here  light  will  go  out;  the  nations 
will  grope  again  In  darkness,  and  they  will 
say:  "Where  are  those  who  prophesied  a  day 
of  freedom  for  us?  Where  are  the  llchts  t^-  t 
w«  followed?  Where  la  the  torch  that  the 
runners  bore?" 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  suggestions  which  have  reached 
me  from  a  great  number  of  great  Amer- 
icans be  included  with  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Ricokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OpiJfTONS  o^  WooDRow  WnsoTT  Memorial 

In  May  of  1959.  Senator  Wn.LiAM3  an- 
nounced that  he  was  looking  for  "good  w^  rk- 
abla  ideas"  for  the  establishment  of  a  Wood- 
row  WUson  Memorial  in  Washington,  DC. 
The  Woodrow  Wilson  Centennial  Commls- 
•lon  had  Ui  l»67  made  a  strong  recommenda- 
tlon  for  a  monument  similar  in  size  and 
beauty  to  those  now  honoring  Wasiilngton. 
Jefferson,  and  Lincoln. 


A  differing  viewpoint  was  expressed,  how- 
ever, by  the  Honorable  Francis  B.  Sayre,  son- 
in-law  of  the  late  President  Wilson,  In  a 
letter  which  reached  the  Senator  during  the 
rummer  months.     Dr    Sayre  said 

"It  seems  peculiarly  fitting  that  a  U  3. 
Memorial  to  Woodrow  WUson  should  take 
the  form,  not  of  a  dead  monument  of 
marble  or  bronze,  but  of  a  meeting  p^ace  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  where  men  and  women 
from  every  country  of  the  world  might  come 
together  to  learn  and  taste  of  American 
ideals   of  peace   and  democracy 

"Woodrow  Wllsf.n's  whole  life  was  (.pent  In 
the  broadening  and  uplift  of  mer/s  mlnda 
Diu-lng  his  academic  life  he  was  const-mtly 
teaching  his  students  new  Ideals  of  cl.mo- 
craUc  activity  in  the  Nations  service,  and 
in  his  later  work  In  poUtlcal  and  Interiia- 
tional  life  ag^iln  he  kept  callug  men  of  dif- 
ferent races  and  cultures  to  a  new  virion 
of    Internatl   nal    poare   and    brotherhood. 

"A  true  memorial  to  him  must  continue 
to  build  and  inspire.  a.s  der.l  j,:  .ne  cannot 
do.  It  mu-st  p..i8.sess  the  living  power  to  Are 
men's  imaginations  and  to  build  true  foim- 
datlons  t jt  Ir-crnatinnal   understanding. 

"A  slgr.'flr.-int  bee;lnnlng  has  already  been 
made.  F  -r  the  past  eight  years  our  Govern- 
ment In  Its  Important  program  for  cultural 
excnanee  has  carefully  chosen  throueh  our 
Embassies  abroad  over  6.000  foreign  leaders 
and  workers  every  year  and  brought  them  to 
America  to  gala  special  tralniiig  an  1  com- 
petence, each  in  his  own  fleld  of  work,  and 
also  to  train  a  better  understanding  of  Amer- 
ican Ideals  and  the  American  way  of  life. 

"To  welc  me  In  Washington  and  give  Ini- 
tial direction  to  incoming  groups  of  grantees 
a  small  but  devoted  stall  of  professional 
workers  and  many  volunteers  are  carrying  on 
In  a  modest  and  quite  Inadequate  Inierna- 
tur.al  center.  Could  this  project  of  incalcu- 
lable Importance  be  slven  a  dignified  and  fit- 
ting memortal  building  in  which  the  work 
couM  be  !ncre-'ed  and  broadened  and  could 
the  whole  underUklng  be  expanded  with 
congressional  backing  and  approval,  mich  a 
Woodrow  Wilson  M-morlal  would  possess 
matchless  possibilities  for  bringing  home  to 
coimtless  people  in  the  wcwld  Woodrow  WU- 
son's  ideals  and  vision  for  world  peace. 

"Could  any  congressional  project  consti- 
tute a  more  fitting  memorial  to  the  gr^at 
American  who  gave  tw  the  first  conception 
of  a  world  united  for  peace  than  the  build- 
Ing  m  the  Nation's  Capital  of  a  Woodrow 
v,:^=on  Hou.se.  an  Int^raatlonal  center  such 
as  suggested''" 

(A  statement  giving  additional  details 
about  the  center,  and  the  announcement 
of  a  recent  Ford  Foundation  grant  to  the 
center,  is  attached  at  the  end  of  this  r6- 
sume.) 

Seeking  opinions  about  the  noproprlate- 
ness  of  a  "living  memorial"  or  a  nonfunc- 
tional monument.  Senator  WnuAMs  WTote 
to  persons  who  had  served  in,  or  been  as- 
sociated with,  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Cen- 
tennial Cnmmls.'^lon.  He  feels  that  mnny 
valuable  suegestlons  were  mode,  nnd  he  of. 
fers  the  following  excerpts  from  letters  in 
response  to  his  questions: 

President  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower:  "Thank 
you  fjT  your  September  7  letter  concerning 
suggestions  which  have  been  made  for  a 
W.odr-  w  Wilson  Memorial.  My  own  prefer- 
ence wo'Ori  be  for  a  Woodrow  Wilson  House 
rither  than  a  statue,  and  I  would  of  course 
be  very  much  In  favor  of  such  a  thing  being 
uone  by  private  subscription.  I  shall  how- 
ever,  have  Uie  matter  studied  carefull-.-  and 
you  will  ha-,e  a  report  on  it  as  promptly  as 
possible."  f    J  »» 

Bryce  N.  Harlow.  Deputy  Assistant  to  the 
President,  later  reported,  at  the  President's 
request:  "Preliminary  thinking  Inclines  to- 
ward  the  belief  that  a  broadly  conceived 
memorial  msght  primarily  serve  to  honor 
Woodrow  Wilson  with  a  permanent  monu- 
ment available  to  all  the  American  people 
wnile  serving  at  the  same  time  symbolically 


iu.d   usefully   as   an  InternaUonal  exchange 

ceiiicr,  open  to  all  foreign  visitors  and  to 
private  aud  public  excliange  people.  Effort 
on  such  a  8<ale  would  require  wide  public 
support  for  Its  establishment,  maintenance 
and  growth. 

"Perhaps  a  procedurt*  as  .utllned  In  B  J. 
Res  123  recently  pasted  by  the  Senate,  which 
W(  Ud  establish  a  commis*!  n  to  formulate 
p.-viuj  for  a  memorial  to  James  M.tdi»on, 
might  be  used  to  study  the  feasibility  of  tne 
laternationol  Center  and  of  the  Centenulai 
Celebration  Commission's  recommendatioiis. 

"The  President  hopes,  of  course,  that  a 
memorial  concept  can  be  developed  which 
will  meet  the  test  of  public  6upp<^.rt  and 
practicality  and  at  the  same  time  will  serve 
the  widest  expressed  needs." 

H  irry  S.  Truman,  former  President  of  the 
Umted  Stat«e:  "...  I  am  very  an.xious  to 
see  a  memorial  to  Woodrow  W.Lson  ertct«d  in 
Washington  that  will  stand  up  to  those  that 
have  already  been  placed  there  for  former 
Presidents  ...  I  hope  you  will  make  a  com- 
plete survey  before  you  Introduce  a  resolu- 
tion tliat  will  not  come  out  of  committee  or 
that  will  be  turned  down  wtMn  It  does  come 
out.  V\iXxlrow  Wilson  la  among  the  live  or 
six  great  Presidenta  of  the  United  States,  and 
nothing  should  happ>cn  to  give  descendants 
of  the  former  Isolailonlsts  a  chance  to  dis- 
credit him." 

Felix  Frankfurter,  Aaaodate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court:  "The  general  direction  of 
my  friend  Sayres  letter  greatly  appeals  to 
me.  IDean  Ache«on  has  talked  t<)  me  about 
his  correspondence  with  you  on  the  subject 
of  a  Wilson  Memorial,  and  I  think  his  sug- 
gesUon  gives  an  appealing  concreteness  to 
the  Sayre  idea.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  reveal  to 
you  that  I  find  myself  Increasingly  allergic 
to  the  preoccupation  with  brick  and  mortar. 
or  rather  pretentious  stone,  in  this  town  It 
would  not  only  be  singularly  appropriate  to 
honor  Woodrow  Wilson  with  the  embodiment 
of  an  Idea,  but  it  might  even  sUirt  a  much 
needed  emphasis  on  ideas  In  our  national 
life  Instead  of  the  current  material  em- 
phasis." 

William  J  Brennan.  Jr .  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court:  "I  could  not  more 
fully  agree  that  a  RUltflble  memr  rial  to 
Woodrow  WUson  In  this  CapiUl  Is  particu- 
larly fitting.  My  own  preference  leans  to- 
ward the  form  suggested  by  Mr.  Sa\Te,  pri- 
marily because  I  think  It  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  carrying  forward  the  noble  work 
which  has  given  him  an  Indelible  place  la 
our  hiatory.  But  whatever  form  the  me- 
morial Ukes,  surely  there  must  be  a  me- 
morial, and  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  ptirtlcl- 
pate  In  efforts  to  that  end." 

J.  Lindsay  Almond,  Jr.,  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia: "Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter 
of  September  7  and  I  am  very  pleaaed  that 
you  are  so  Interested  In  some  sort  of  fitting 
memorial  to  President  WlliM:>n.  Certainly  few 
men  have  contributed  more  to  tlie  United 
States  and  Its  people  Uiaji  did  Prcfcideut 
Wii£on. 

"I  feel  confident  that  nearly  every  Vlrglnl- 
nn  will  wish  to  support  any  movement  to 
honor  the  last  Virginia  President." 

Robert  B  Meyner,  Governor  of  New  Jersey: 
"I  heartily  endorse  the  Idea  of  erecting  a 
memorial  to  Woodrow  Wllcon. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  It  wouJd  be  mow  In 
character  with  the  ideals  one  associates  with 
Woodrow  Wilson  to  have  a  Woodrow  Wilson 
House  along  the  lines  suggested  by  Mr.  Sayre. 
rather  than  the  more  conventional  type  of 
monument.  After  all.  Wilson  began  his  ca- 
reer  as  a  teacher.  What  could  be  a  more 
litUng  tribute  to  his  greatness  thai;  a  {>er- 
manent  insUtutlon  dedicated  to  iuiparung 
the  principles  by  which  Wlldon  Uved?" 

A.  WiLUs  RonzKTsoN,  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia: -.  .  .  I  nnd  that  my  Virginia  friends 
would  favor  a  memorial  similar  In  type  to 
those  erected  to  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  to  be 
financed  by  the  Federal  Government." 
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Burr  P  H.^RRIRON.  Representative.  Seventh 
District,  Virtinla:  "•  •  •  With  him  (Gen. 
E  W  Ople,  chairman  of  the  Wcxjdrow  Wilson 
Centennial  ("ommlssinn  In  1956),  I  raise 
these  questions: 

"1.  'Would  such  a  mem.orlal  be  of  'similar 
size  and  sigBiflcance'  as  'hose  to  the  three 
other  Presidents  which  In  the  opening  para- 
graph of  you.'  letter  you  state  should  be  the 
objective? 

"2.  Would  such  a  house  duplicate  and 
dilute  Mrs  ^Vllson's  plan  to  dedicate  the  S 
Street  house  as  a  WUson  shrine? 

•  What  hop?  do  you  think  there  might  be  of 
persuading  tie  Government  to  return  to  the 
j)ollcy  of  constructing  memorials  entirely  by 
appropriations  from  the  public  purse ">" 

Adlal  K  iaevenson,  fornier  Governor  of 
Illinois:  "I  have  given  some  thought  to  the 
suggestion  for  a  WocKlrow  Wilson  memorial 
and  I  must  say  that  I  was  Impressed  by 
Francis  Sayn-'s  prc>posal  for  a  Wojdrow  Wil- 
son House,  [t  strikes  me  as  perhapjs  being  a 
more  appropriate  memorial  tlian  tlie  ufual 
ty{je  of  mon  imer.t  and  It  doesn't  appear  to 
me  that  it  ^^•ould  be  inconsistent  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Centennial  Celebration  Commission" 

Douglas  D  Hon,  Under  Secretary  of  State: 
"TTiank  you  for  your  letter  asking  for  my 
\  lews  (jii  a  ;x>ssib!e  memorial  for  Woodrow 
Wilson.  As  a  fellow  Jerseyan  I  naturally 
have  a  parti rular  interest  In  seeing  such  a 
project  come  to  fruition. 

"While  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
give  the  matter  a  great  deal  of  thought  I  do 
believe  that  a  memorial  in  the  form  of  a 
'Woodrow  W:l&on  Hou-iie.'  such  ap  suggested 
by  Francis  Sayre.  wo\)ld  be  bcah  a  more 
fitting  and  a  more  practicable  objective  than 
a  memorial  such  as  that  suggested  by  the 
Centennial  Celebration  Commission  In  1&66 
I  would  also  think  that  a  substantial  part  of 
the  funds  cc  uld  and  should  come  from  pri- 
vate sources  as  In  the  case  of  the  Roosevelt. 
Truman,  anc    Eisenhower  Libraries" 

Dean   Aches<jn.  former  Secretary  of  State- 

I  am  wholly  In  favor  of  I>ean  Sayre's 

approach— tliat  Is.  a  living  Institution,  not  a 
dead  monurient.  The  same  question  was 
considered  ty  the  trustees  or  the  advisory 
committee  en  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
Jr..  fund,  '^'ou  can  learn  all  about  their 
thoughts  and  conclusions  from  Senator  Sal- 
TO.N'STALL  and  Justice  Frankfurter 

"As  to  t  ^e  sort  of  Institution  which 
would  be  best  suited.  Dean  Sayre's  sugges- 
tion Is  a  go.)d  one.  Another  w>uld  be  an- 
other sort  of  Wocxlrow  Wilson  House,  modeled 
on  the  Prati  House  of  the  (Council  on  For- 
eign Relations.  In  New  'Vork.  or  the  Royal 
Institute  of  International  Relations.  Chat- 
ham House.  10  St  James's  Square.  London 
S  W  1.  or  the  Institute  of  Strategic  Studies, 
18  Adam  Street,  lyandon  W  C    2 

"This  cou  d  be  an  imposing  house  In  the 
general  ares  of  the  Capit^jl.  with  a  g(Hid 
working  libtary  for  those  working  on  for- 
eign relatloia  matters,  a  staff  producing  in- 
formation pipers  on  matters  on  which  ac- 
curate current  information  on  emergent 
problems  Is  highly  desirable— Tibet.  Laos. 
etc  .  and  a  large  audltx)rium  where  foreign 
visitors  coull  address  a  serious  audience  lat 
present,  th*  Press  Club  monopolizes  this 
function  wiih  less  than  desirable  results). 

"People  cculd.  for  a  small  fee  which  would 
help  operating  expenses,  enjuy  librarv  facili- 
ties and  a  prelerence  at  functions,  purchase 
of  publications,  etc, 

"This  might  Incorporate,  also,  some  of  Mr. 
Sayre's  suggested  function,  which,  stanalng 
alone,  suggi«ts  a  sort  of  YMCA  for  foreign 
students,  worthy,  but  of  limited  appeal" 

Roger  Ernst.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior:  '*The  Nation's  Capital  contains 
many  fine  n  eniorlals  of  various  tyf>e6  to  for- 
mer Presidenta  and  Important  and  distin- 
guished peisons.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior  certainly  considers  tliem  to  be  an  es- 


sential and  desirable  part  of  the  National 
Capital  Parks  System  Several  methods  have 
been  used  to  develop  these  memorials. 
Some  of  them  were  accomplished  under 
sponsorship  of  private  and  semlpublic  or- 
ganizations ai-.d  foreign  countries.  Others 
were  handled  by  special  commissions  estab- 
lished by  Congress  Design  and  financing 
al.so  have  been  accomplished  In  various 
ways  There  have  been  extensive  design 
conipetltlons  condvicted  and  many  times  the 
commission  organization  In  charge  of  the 
project  has  hired  outstanding  private  de- 
signers to  do  the  Job  Financing  has  been 
handled  in  many  ways  such  as  private  do- 
nations, fundralslng  campaigns  foreign  par- 
ticipation, and  some  use  of  public  funds. 

"All  of  the  various  methods  have  merit 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  Is  the  best 
pnx-edure;  however,  the  special  commissions 
established  by  Congress  certainly  provided  a 
gfixid  means  to  carry  otit  coordinated  plans 
and  design  and  the  pxiccessful  completion  of 
Sfime  of  our  outstanding  memorials. 

"Regardless  of  the  approach  to  develop  a 
memorial  it  requires,  as  you  know,  an  act  of 
Congre«s  to  establish  memorials  In  the  Na- 
tional Capital  For  the  most  part,  past  leg- 
islation has  stipulated  that  the  plans,  de- 
sign, and  location  of  the  memorial  located 
on  public  land  must  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  National  Capi- 
tal Planning  Commission,  and  the  Commis- 
sion of  Fine  Arts. 

"We  are  familiar  with  the  work  of  the 
Woodrow  Wils<-)n  Centennial  Celebration 
Commls.=;lon  since  Dlrect.or  W'lrth  was  execu- 
tive offi'r-er  The  National  Park  Service 
worked  closely  with  the  Commission  in  car- 
rying out  their  activities,  including  the  1956 
report  You  quoted  one  of  the  report's 
recommendations  for  a  p>ermanent  memorial 
structure  to  Woodrow  Wilson.  We  might 
add  that  the  Commission  was  very  helpful 
in  securing  the  designation  of  the  new 
bridee  under  construction  at  Jones  Point  as 
the  WiKKirow  Wilson  Bridge. 

"We  should  like  to  observe  that  a  pro- 
posal for  a  Woodrow  WiL-^on  House  to  pro- 
vide a  place  where  rlsltors  from  abroad 
could  receive  an  introduction  to  this  Na- 
tion Is  a  matter  which  we  believe  sho\ild  be 
explored  with  the  Department  of  State. 
The  question  of  an  international  fund- 
raising  drive  might  also  be  considered  by 
that  Department 

"The  question  of  memorials  In  the  Na- 
tions  Capital  requires  thoroxigh  study  and 
analysis  We  certainly  believe  that  you  are 
doing  Just  that  and  we  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  comment  up>on  your  sug- 
gest! oiis" 

William  B  Macomber.  Jr..  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Department  of  State:  "The  Depart- 
ment is  in  full  accord  with  Mr  Francis  B. 
Sayre.  who  feels  it  would  be  especially  ap- 
propriate that  a  memorial  to  Woodrow  Wil- 
son take  the  f  >rm  of  an  International  Center 
designed  to  Introduce  visitors  from  abroad 
to  the  .American  way  of  life. 

"As  you  know,  the  Washington  Interna- 
tional Cent.er  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education  Is  performing  an  extremely  vital 
and  valuable  orientation  service  for  foreign 
nationals  visiting  the  United  States  under 
the  exchange  programs  of  the  International 
Educational  Exchange  Service  and  the  In- 
ternational CTooperation  Administration.  As 
these  programs  have  expanded  significantly 
diiring  the  past  decade,  the  Washington  In- 
ternational Center  has  outgrown  its  original 
building  and  is  now  desperately  in  need  of 
new  quarters 

"The  Department  would  be  happy  to  see 
the  Washin+r.on  International  Center  obtain 
a  new  location  that  would  allow  It  to  expand 
Its  activities  to  Include  the  many  visitors 
coming  under  all  official  exchange  programs 
in  addition  to  the  lES  and  ICA  programs 
presently  being  served.  The  success  of  in- 
t*rualiuual   exchange   programs   in    tenvis   of 


the  de'.-elopment  of  mutual  understanding 
depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  proper 
orientation  of  grantees. 

"The  Department  would  welcome,  there- 
fore, the  consideration  of  an  International 
Center  as  a  memorial  to  'Woodrow  Wilson  and 
suggests  that,  If  such  a  course  Is  decided 
upon,  the  program  be  combined  with  the 
Washington  International  Center's  present 
search  for  new  quarters.  I  suggest  aLso  that 
the  director  of  the  Washington  Interna- 
tional Center.  Dr  Arthur  A.  Hauck  be  con- 
sulted as  soon  as  possible  concerning  the 
operations  tnd  future  plans  of  his  organiza- 
tion," 

Stephen  K  Bailey,  professor  of  political 
science.  Maxwell  School  of  Citizenship  and 
Public  Affairs.  Syracuse  University;  "I  am 
completely  In  accord  with  the  views  of  Mr. 
Sayre  and  Mrs  Edith  Boiling  'Wilson  that  the 
most  fitting  memorial  to  Woodrow  Wilson  at 
present  would  be  a  Woodrow  Wilson  House 
rather  than  a  permanent  memorial  structure. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  at  some  appropriate 
time  in  the  future  a  permanent  memorial  will 
be  erected  to  Woodrow  Wilson's  memory;  but 
good  ta£te  In  this  type  of  architecture  in- 
volves a  proper  sense  of  timing  as  well  as 
nobility  and  effectiveness  In  style. 

"I  should  like  to  go  beyond  Mr.  Sayre'a 
proposal,  however.  There  sire  literally  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  American  visitors  to 
our  Nations  Capital  each  year — In  addition 
to  the  foreign  visitors  mentioned  in  Mr. 
Sayre's  letter.  My  guess  is  that  the  Ameri- 
can visitors  need  qiute  as  much  help  In  un- 
derstanding tile  American  Government  as  do 
visitors  from  abroad.  Wilson  was  not  only 
a  great  international  leader.  He  was  also  a 
great  Fresident  of  the  United  States  in  the 
domestic  field.     He  was  also  a  great  educator. 

"With  the  cooperation  of  the  existing  uni- 
versities In  Washington,  an  extraordinarily 
effecth'e  educational  and  orientation  center 
might  be  established  for  the  benefit  of  all 
visitors  to  Washington — a  kind  of  living 
museum  with  exhibits,  documents,  audio- 
visual presentations,  and  other  Instruments 
of  education  aimed  at  helping  visitors  un- 
derstand the  functions,  purposes,  and  be- 
havior of  various  branches  and  units  of  the 
Federal  establishment.  Tourists  could  not 
help  but  come  away  enriched — and  they 
would  have  viewed  the  architecture  and  the 
institutions  of  our  Government  with  a  vastly 
heightened  appreciation.  For  example,  if 
vis:  tors  to  the  Senate  gallery  at  first  received 
a  15-30  minute  presentation  on  the  function- 
ing of  Ckjngress  they  would  be  far  less 
shocked  when  they  see  only  six  Senators  on 
the  floor.  This  is  a  simple  example  which 
could  be  multiplied  almost  Infinitely. 

"Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  this  Idea 
of  a  living  museum  Is  not  original  with  me. 
A  young  man  named  Thomas  Hanlon,  who 
lives  in  Washington,  has  been  trying  desper- 
ately to  interest  someone  in  this  kind  of 
facility.  His  plan  was  to  limit  such  a  living 
museum  to  tlie  congressional  branch.  I  see 
no  reason,  however,  why  the  idea  could  not 
be  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  Government. 

"As  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Woodrow 
WU.^on  Foundation  I  am  naturally  delighted 
in  your  Interest  in  a  memorial   " 

Mrs.  Jonathan  Bingham,  member,  board 
of  directors.  Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation: 
"I  like  your  and  Mr.  Sayre's  thought  to  ex- 
pand tlie  Washington  International  Center 
into  a  Woodrow  Wilson  House. 

"I  wonder  whether  there  would  'be  a  pos- 
sibility of  housing  the  Woodrcw  Wilson  pa- 
pers there — thus  attracting  historians  as 
well  as  students.  As  yru  know,  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  Foundation  is  Involved  In  a 
decade-long  project  of  having  these  papers 
collected,  inrlexed.  etc." 

George  M  Cochran,  member.  Virginia 
House  of  Delegates.  Chairman  of  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  Centennial  Commission  of  1956- 
67.   "The  wujk  ol  our  Commission  has   been 
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concluded  and  our  CJommlsfiion  is  no  longer 
officially  In  existence.  Consequently,  any 
Ideas  which  I  have  on  the  subject  of  a 
memorial  are  mj  own  personal  views  and 
have  no  official  sanction. 

"It  seems  to  b«  the  consensus  of  Interested 
persons  In  this  community  that  a  Wood- 
row  Wilson  Memorial  in  Washington  should 
be  primarily  a  memorial  structure  rather 
than  a  building  devoted  to  such  useful  pur- 
poses as  office  space  for  international  organ- 
izations. If  some  uUUtarlan  purpose  can 
also  be  achieved  with  a  structure  planned 
and  erected  primarily  as  a  memorial  struc- 
ture such  as  the  Lincoln  and  Jefferson 
Memorials,  there  would  certainly  be  no  ob- 
jection to  this  combination  of  objectives." 
Jonathan  Daniels,  editor,  the  News  and 
Observer.  Raleigh.  N.C  :  -If  there  were  to  be 
only  one  memorial.  I  woxild  much  prefer 
the  suggestion  in  1956  by  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Centennial  Celebration  Committee 
for  the  erection  of  a  permanent  memorial 
structure  comparable  in  beauty,  sweep,  and 
grandeur  to  those  already  dedicated  to 
Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Lincoln.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  Ls  the  kind  of  memo- 
rial which  the  Federal  Government  should 
provide  for  this  great  man. 

"The  proposal  for  a  Woodrow  WUson 
Ho\ise  as  a  sort  of  international  center  has. 
of  course,  much  merit,  and  I  naturally  am 
impressed  by  the  feeling  of  Mr  S^yre.  and 
Mrs.  Wilson  with  regard  to  this.  It  seems  to 
me,  however,  that  this  type  of  memorial 
could  be  better  provided  by  some  seml- 
prlvate  organization  or  foundation  I  am 
not  impressed  by  Mr.  Sayre's  feeling  ab^.ut 
dead  stone.  I  believe  that  the  bca-itlful 
memorials  to  Jefferson.  Lincoln,  and  Wash- 
ington cannot  be  so  described." 

Harold  W.  Dodds.  president  emeritus 
Princeton  University,  NJ.;  "•  •  •  Prom  all 
my  study  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  I  am  convinced 
that  Mrs.  Wilson  is  right,  and  that  he  would 
much  prefer  something  similar  to  a  W'.odrow 
Wilson  House  than  a  grand  memorial 

"However,  I  do  see  problems  In  designing 
wtiat  purposes  the  memorial  should  serve 
and   how   they   should   be   attained. 

"How  -thousands  of  vlsitf^rs  from  abroad 
each  year  could  receive  a  memorable  intro- 
duction to  this  Nation"  calls  for  constructive 
punning  and  conUnulng  flnanclng,  which 
I  presxrme  in  this  case  would  be  subject  to 
congressional   appropriations. 

"It  might  be  possible  to  recover  from  the 
Ubrary    of    Congress    some     Wilson     mem- 
orabilia,   s-uch    as   awards    and    medals     etc 
which  could   be  the  basis  for  furnlshlne  an 
exhlbiUon  hall.  * 

"FlnsUy.  I  should  not  anticipate  success 
In  soliciting  private  conUlbuUons.  unless  a 
small  handful  of  people  can  be  persuaded  to 
make  moet  substantial  personal  gifts-  and 
tWa  has  not  occurred  to  any  extent  in  any 
Woodrow  Wilson  memorial  enterprise  of 
which  I  am  aware." 

Robert  F.  Goheen,  president.  Princeton 
University.  N.J.:  "My  own  Judgment  is  very 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  Ideas  advanced  by 
Dean  Sayre.  Nothing  could  be  more  appro- 
priate than  an  edifice  In  which  living  work 
Is  going  on  In  service  to  the  cause  of  im- 
proved  international   understanding. 

"At  the  same  time.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  plans  should  Include  develooment  of  a 
handsome  building  and  site.  I  agree  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  Woodrow  WUson 
Centennial  Celebration  Com.misslon.  at  least 
in  this  respect,  that  architecturally  f-e 
memorial  to  President  Wilson  should  have 
a  dignity  and  enduring  beauty  reflective  of 
hla  stature." 

Boswell  L.  Ollpatrlc.  member,  board  of  di- 
rectors, Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation- 
'•  •  •  I  would  like  to  endorse  the  proposal 
made  to  you  by  Mr.  Sayre.  To  my  way  of 
thinking,  the  work  of  an  International  Cen- 
tar  would   be   a  more  appropriate  memorial 
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to  Woodrow  Wilson  than  the  erection  of  a 
monument  comparable  to  those  dedicated  to 
Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Lincoln." 

Ernest  A.  Gross,  member,  board  of  direc- 
tor?. Woodrow  Wilson  PfJundaUon  "It 
stnkee  me  that  an  International  center 
would  be  preferable  to  a  monumeiit.  but  it 
raises  prcblein-s  of  conMnuir.g  tinanclai  sup- 
port and  administration  which,  of  course,  are 
minimized  In  the  case  of  an  architectural 
me.moriai. 

"In  view  of  the  ImporUnce  of  the  decision 
and  the  long-overdue  tribute  t<j  one  of  the 
greatest  .Americans.  I  would  like  to  k<lve  the 
mot.t  mature   thougl.t  to  your  quest lun. 

"Permit  me  to  add  Uiat  I  am  delighted 
with  your  leadership  and  sponsorship  of  the 
project,  which  is  a  service  not  only  to  the 
Nat. on  but  to  the  wurid." 

Dr.  Mas<jn  W  Gri>ss,  president.  Rutgers. 
the  State  university.  New  Jersey:  "I  was 
brouccht  up  in  a  f,tmily  whlrn  thought  that 
Woodrow  Wi.aon  was  just  ai->ut  th«  greatest 
man  who  ever  lived  I  therel^re  am  disposed 
to  cake  this  matter  uf  a  meinurlal  most 
seriously 

"I  am  n  t  as  much  against  a  monument 
as  Dr  Sayre  s^-eriii  t  .  be  Certainly  both  the 
Wa.saingtx.a  M  iiument  and  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial say  wnat  Uiey  have  to  say  very  di- 
rectly and  appropri.itely.  To  add  the  re- 
quirement that  this  memorial  should  also 
have  a  useful  purpose,  it  seems  to  me.  is  to 
divide  ur  intent.  It  d  *>s  seem  to  me  that 
we  can  erect  a  memorial  to  W.lson  simply 
by  Itself  Without  having  to  b*>  bu.sy  and 
fussy  about  continuing  his  »orK  and  his 
interest 

"I  am  also  not  oversold  on  the  subject  of 
a  center  for  international  students  Inter- 
national studen'.s  are  all  the  rage  t^xlay.  and 
there  are  many  such  centers  both  large  and 
small  If  this  were  a  pioneering  enterprise. 
I  would  go  along  with  It.  but  I  think  that 
thi£  Is  to  ttiTOii  the  name  of  Wilson  into  a  pot 
that  is  already  bf.iling  with  activity 

"Wii^on  -*-a-  the  only  hiehly  trained  Intel- 
lect who  ha.<?  ever  occupied  the  White  House 
He  was  more  dl.sciplir.«»d  than  J<ffe.-s<  n.  and 
more  of  an  Ir^tellert  t.'-ian  Lincoln  He  had  a 
long  and  distinguished  career  before  the  war 
forced  him  Into  International  compllca-icrvs. 
"T  8upp<-ise  that  a  librarv  is  the  moFt  ap- 
propriate memorial  to  an  intellect  But  It  is 
hard  to  know  ex.icUy  what  that  library 
should  contain.  r.artlrularly  in  Washlncton 
where  the  Library  of  Ojngress  inevitably 
dominates  evervthlr.g." 

Pendleton  Herring,  president.  Social  Sci- 
ence Research  Council,  member,  board  of 
trustees,  Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation  "The 
memorial  pr^.p^jsed  for  Wr>odrow  Wll.-^on  in 
Washington.  D  C  .  Impresses  m"  as  highly  ap- 
propriate; indeed  I  cannot  think  of  a  t>etter 
way  of  symbolizing  the  value.s  for  whlrh  he 
strove  in  bo»h  educational  and  international 
affairs  I  offer  this  comment  as  a  personal 
opinion  and  not  as  a  matter  that  ha,-<  been 
considered  by  members  of  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council. 

"I  cannot,  commen*  with  any  partlrularlty 
about  the  Wa.=h!ngton  Intf-rnaMonal  Center 
I  have  a  generally  favorable  Impression  of  its 
work. 

"I  think  that  the  time  has  come  to  give 
much  more  atter.tlr.n  to  Institutional  and 
administrative  arrangements  for  handling 
international  cultural  exchange  activities. 
Such  contacts  are  now  a  neoessarv  and  con- 
tinuing part  Of  our  national  life  and  yet 
much  of  this  work  u  carried  on  In  Impro- 
vised and  ad  hoc  fashl  m.  The  proposal  you 
have  m  n-.md  mlsht  .serve  :■,  bring  to  public 
attention  the  .scope  and  lmp<-)rtance  of  ex- 
change programs  and  provide  more  digni- 
fied and  suitable  support," 

Augu.;t  He-kficher.  president.  Woodrow 
WUson  Foundation:  "Naturally  I  am  Inter- 
ested In  your  letter  of  September  7  I  do 
fee:  most  deeply  that  a  memorial  to  Wood 


row  Wilson  In  the  Nation's  Capital  Is  some- 
thing which  this  generation  should  not  neg- 
lect. Wilson's  fame  increases  with  the 
years,  and  his  standing  at  the  very  Ujp  of 
the  list  of  great  American  Presidents  Is  by 
now  beyond  dispute.  In  the  years  to  come 
he  wlU.  I  believe,  loom  even  larger. 

"As  to  the  form  such  a  memorial  should 
take,  attach  great  Importance  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  Mr.  Sayre.  whose  devotion  to 
the  War  President  has  been  so  unwavering 
and  whose  appreciation  of  his  qualities  is 
perhaps  unique  among  those  who  today  are 
playing  a  role  In  affairs.  It  does  seem  to  me 
that  a  memorial  serving  the  living  genera- 
tion, especially  young  people  In  whom  Wil- 
son had  so  great  an  Interest,  would  be  most 
fitting. 

"Perhaps  you  know  that  the  papers  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  arc  now  in  the  process  of 
being  edited  under  the  auspice*  of  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  Foundation.  The  Foundation 
has  raised  something  over  »300,000  for  this 
great  work,  but  the  total  project  win  cost 
In  the  neighborhood  of  91  million.  It  may  be 
that  you  would  want  to  consider  support  of 
this  project  among  the  possibilities  for  a 
memorial.  The  Wilson  letters  and  pepers 
form  a  magnificent  collection  which  thus 
far  have  been  scattered  and  largely  unavail- 
able to  the  public  and  even  to  historians. 

"May  only  urge  that  If  a  building  Is  con- 
structed in  Washlngt<jn  it  be  done  In  a  style 
which  reflects  the  fact  that  Mr  Wilson's 
contribution  belongs  to  the  present  and  the 
future.  I  would  hate  to  see  a  building 
erected  in  his  memory  which  speaks  only  of 
the  past  and  would  not  represent  the  be.<rt 
that  this  generation  can  conceive  and 
construct." 

Chet  Huntley,  correspondent.  National 
Broadcasting  Co  :  "Your  letter  outlined  two 
possible  types  of  memorial.  I  counter  with 
the  question  which  your  letter  anticipated: 
why  not  combine  the  two?  Could  not  an 
edifice  as  fine  as  the  Lincoln  or  Jefferson 
memorials  be  erected  but  which  would  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  hotising  the  Woodrow 
Wilson   House  favored   by  Mrs    Wilson ■»" 

Jfjseph  K.  Johnson.  President.  C&rnegle 
Endowment  for  International  Peace  "Per- 
s<<nally,  I  am  sUongly  in  favor  of  a  working 
memorial  rather  th,^  a  pure.y  commemora- 
tive ons.  I  know  that  the  Washington 
Monument  and  the  Lincoln  Mtt.  rial  have 
come  to  have  a  special  position  In  the  mlrds 
and  hearu  of  American  and  foreign  visit,  rs 
to  Washington  On  the  other  hand.  I  have 
the  feeling  tlist  the  same  la  not  t.-ue  of  the 
Jrfferson  Memorial,  which  la  a  littie  more 
di.Tl'-ult  to  reach  Besides.  I  have  always 
regretted  that  Mr  JefTerson.  who  was.  if  not 
the  first  America:!  funrtlnnallBt  certalnlv  t,he 
Beojnd— Franklin  being  the  first.— should  be 
honored  by  what  is  in  essence  an  empty 
shell— a  kind  of  ironic  fate  for  the  man  who 
devoted  his  mathematicAl  Ulents  and  agrl- 
cultviral  inter.-sts  to  pfrfertini::  the  first  scl- 
entlftc  plow,  and  who  biUt  in  his  own  home 
at  MonUcello  one  of  the  m  wt  beautifully 
functional  hi.u-ses  that  I  have  ever  seen  of 
whatever  period. 

"I  have  the  feeling  that  to  Wll.son  also  a 
building  had  Importance  not  fo-  what  It 
looked  like  or  svmb^.lized  but  for  what  took 
place  In  It.  He  was  concemei  with  sub- 
stance, not  with  form 

"To  me,  therefore,  the  Idea  of  a  Woodrow 
WUson  House  which  would  have  Important 
functions  as  a  meeting  place  or  as  a  place 
^)  receive  foreign  vlsit.)rs  w-uld  he  much 
more  in  keeping  with  his  own  spirit  1  am 
Interested  to  note  that  Mr  Savre  shares  this 
View 

"There  may  of  cotirse  be  other  working 
memorials  under  ron.siderati  .n.  In  any  case. 
I    nice    Mr.    Sayre's    Idea. 

•An  for  fund  raising.  I  should  think  that 
It  would  not  be  Inanpr  .priife  to  have  some 
public  funds,   but  I  feel  also  that  an  Inter- 
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naUooal  fiod-rfilslng  drive  among  peoples 
tbroughou:  tiie  w^jrld  who  admired  Wii&on 
should  dcfinlltly  have  a  piirt.  ' 

Dr.  Lewis  Webster  Jones,  president,  Na- 
tional   Conference    of    Christians    and    Jews: 

"As  you  Icnow.  It  was  my  priniege  to  serve 
as  1  hairmrin  of  a  c.  mmlttee  eet  up  by  the 
l/<cislature  at  .New  Jersev  '.<j  cel«  brate  tlie 
centennlaJ  at  Wondrow  Wil.son  I  have. 
UKreXure.  |iveii  a  tr-<^t  deal  of  incHikihi  to 
this  and  I  •  lank  the  best  way  to  pay  tribute 
to  our  aau.  President  is  by  ti»e  living  me- 
uiLjfial  outl  nad  by  Mr.  Sayre." 

Verbon  E  Kemp,  executive  dlrect.ir,  Vir- 
ginia State  Chamber  of  Commerce:  "This 
maTter  has  not  received  the  "fli'M.i!  atternlon 
of  the  board  of  dlren  uir*  <f  the  V.rrinla 
(State  Chamber.  We  fii.d.  however,  that  t her" 
li  4  ^:r  i.j:  ireJerence  in  the  Virginui  orgra.ni- 
KA-.tons  decl  cated  to  tue  perpetuaUcu  oX  the 
ule^.h  kLTtti  i^j-iCiee  uC  PrcfciUen •.  W..--on  lur  a 
perii»i»ji(  ut  i.icm.jnai  similar  Uj  t.  -■  l:l^w^i 
111  \Va*h.:.t;  oil  li.  memory  ^  Pria-.dt  :.■.»'■  Jol- 
lersfin  and    .Inci  .ii 

"Howrvrr  the  living  men-i<wial  In  the  i<yrr.\ 
cf  a  Wo<xlr<^w  Witaon  Houae  for  set-vine  vi*!- 
Utt*  frotn  » broad  is  appealing  It  shtjuld 
offer  much  cl  pracucal  VKlue.  1  am  conhdent 
tha.1  y<  u  csji  .nii.t  upon  the  f  .pp<,»rt  of  Vir- 
^■.i...i  i'ur  MJ, y  OM-xxturuU  U>  Mr.  \^  Ubon.  pro- 
TUU'd  thai  .1  iM  m  kt:<.'p;n^  with  his  stai.ire 
as  oue  of  Lh?  greatest  ITefcidente  which  have 
served  our  tountry. 

"It  was  o\;r  pri-.l'.ege  to  present  and  dedi- 
cate a  plaquf  Ut  Mr  Wilwon'f  memory  m  Paris 
litst  fall  It  wa.v  placed  en  l*»e  wv^a,  at  th«- 
PalaU  de  CJAlliol  and  the  dedicat  jry  cere- 
mo:. .eb  wer>'  arrsA^ed  a.^'td  atiended  by  a 
party  of  II)  VlrgiiiisiiiS  \yhmfVn^  o>  loroier 
V  ir,;iiuji  Cfot    JoiA/i  t>   tuttitr 

Artliux  Kj-iaJl,  ccMUOxiiifci.,  N«.-«  'Voxk  I\L..>ee  : 
"I  grfcittiy  1.  vur  Uie  Idea  of  Deii.;.  Sayre  fiT 
thf  memon-.l  ui  Washing",  r-  •  M?  grand- 
father Woot  .•~'w  \V'.".«on  ?iT  .n!v  sup^e^rtioii 
Is  that  as  n-  bl^  :.  PUiWie  oC  the  PreskdetJt  as 
scu.ptvire  (  i  ii  pi  ti  .•  »•  be  [>';t  ;:.  a  wortiiy 
■ectiiic  either  In  front  of  ilie  Wooarow  WiLs  ri 
Interna tioni  1  Center  Uoure  or  wiiiiin  tJie  edl- 
tkce,  witi)  a  ocaucm  ujiiip-ixahie  to  Uinc  >»n  s 
withiii  la*  v.^txuuruiu.." 

%Azh  UC1.U)  ckjddju'd  Leach,  member,  board 
of  trustees.  ^S',j<jdrjw  WilAon  Fotindatlon  'I 
agree  coniplrtely  with  the  point  of  new  of 
Mr  Sayre  tt  at  there  should  be  a  menvirlal 
which  w^iukl  contribute  to  the  i n tema tiona  1 
exrhjuiire  of  -tudent*  It  would  seem  to  mt- 
exci-edmgly  upprupriate  for  a  man  c:  Presi- 
dent Wi.aoti  ■  caliber  i>ucn  a  niemuruil 
should.  I  ll.uik.  be  raided  by  puoiic  axid 
pri'.Miti  oau  J i.\j>A'.hiM^ji  Mi-ibl  cexta^i.Iy  it 
».  ....d  be  iM>cest>ary  to  ha^e  a  backlog  of 
public  contributions  to  start  with  '" 

Walter  L;).pmann.  colun.nlet.  New  Turk 
Her.ild  Tribune  rynuicate  '  1  have  no  doubt 
that  the  be*:  thing  to  do  now  is  to  follow 
the  ad^-lce  Ul  the  Reverend  Francis  B  Sayre 
I  heiirtily  endorse  r.. 

K»)Dert  J.  Mattpson.  execuu%e  director. 
Auoerictin  ijocitiy  lor  Pub.ic  Adn.uilst ration 
"Yuu  pruba.bly  kauw  -..iiiit  V\  JoUn.  w  Wii&on 
was  a  pioneer  In  recognizing  public  adn.n.ii- 
trallon  as  a  special  f^eld  of  learning-  and  en- 
deavor. His  easray  on  "The  St\idy  of  Publt 
Adtn«nlBtratlf)n."  n.bil^bed  in  the  Pc>iit.icf»l 
Bcwiice  Q  larteriy.  June  188".  cieaily  1  ;c- 
shudowed  numerous  ot v.^poients.  Many 
current  doctrines  ahoi  i  pv.iij^ic  admialstra- 
tton  were  first  tuuiicitotca  nere.  In  ASPA, 
we  from  ti^e  to  time  take  note  of  Wilsons 
special  contribution  to  o\u-  field. 

"This  an  leads  to  hearty  approval  of  your 
plans  to  memorialize  Wilson  and  to  the  sug- 
gestion tliat  the  memorial  might  in  some  way 
recognize  his  key  role  In  dereloplng  the 
public  admlnl«tmt*oii  profewslon.  As  to  type 
of  meiiK>rlal  my  personal  pr^erence  is  for 
Bome'.hlng  mode.r-d  af:er  the  international 
center    v<-U    and    Mr     £a\Te    have    discussed 


Oar    Bocit  ty    as    an    organisation    does    nc* 
however,    take    positions   on    legislative    and 

related  matters  " 

E  WalUji.  Ople,  pubil!-hcr  ti.e  Staun*.^  n 
(Va  (  News  Leoder:  natiunai  chainn^in  of 
the  WOlKIto'*  Wilson  Centeiuiiai  C'.jmmiatiion 
in  iw&t>  7:  "The  cause  you  are  aovocaung  is 
a  great  and  c^joimend.tble  ot.e.  Keep  up 
the  good  work  ana  well  ee«  a  noble  nionu- 
ment  nse  to  the  2Ht.h  President.  The  ide  i 
of  a  CLixn  blued  funcuonai  aiKl  classic  tnc- 
monal  .appeals  t,o  me  increasii.gl>  . 

Mi-s  A:.na  l^ird  Strauss  meniDer.  board  of 
diret  u>r6.  V»  oodrow  Wuson  Founoation:  "I 
believe  that  a  Woodrow  Wilson  House  where 
\.biU)rs  !■  i:.:ii  canury  c  'u:d  be  briefed  on 
this  country  and  its  governmentaJ  and  cK-her 
piiiti'riit  w  lu.u  be  a  much  mure  live  and  lin- 
poiUint  type  oi  meiuonal  to  Woodrow  Wil- 
son." 

Arthur  Schleelnfrer.  professor,  Department 
c»f  Hl.'^orr.  Harvard  UnlverFlty:  "In  general 
B  living  mem'TlR'.  seems  t<>  me  a  better  inb- 
ute  than  a  static  shrine.  Morco\'er,  Mr. 
Sayres  proposal  would  not  only  commem- 
orate the  spirit  of  'SMlson  but  w  uld  als  > 
serve  a  vital  function  In  the  National  Capi- 
tal. Such  a  Woodirrw  Wilson  House  should, 
of  course,  contain  facllttles  for  ci-nnmemo- 
ratton  of  particular  ^i^pects  of  Wilson's  ca- 
reer " 

Senator  Williams  has  also  refceU-ed  other 
corre«pc*ndence  fr  >m  ]>ersonB  who  offered 
BUggestlons  individually 

Tlie  Reverend  Henry  J  Davl?  pastor  of  the 
EKindas  liiiptifi  Church  in  IXindas  Va  said 
tl..^t  a  WcKxlmw  WUson  Institute  or  Univer- 
sity should  be  establti^hed  in  Wa.shUig:.  ii, 
DC  ,  with  the  help  of  Govemmei.t  fundt>, 
certain  foundation  fund?  and  private  dona- 
tions 

He  continued'  "I  woiild  also  suggest  that 
this  Institute  or  university  t>e  especially  de- 
signed and  planned  to  enroll  advanced  and 
graduate  studentj.  of  government,  law,  hls- 
Vjtv,  and  eo)nomlcs.  Only  students  who 
hold  a  standard  bachelor  of  arts  or  bachelor 
of  science  decree  from  a  rec'-iprnised  college  or 
university  w<ni!d  be  p>ermitted  to  enrill  a^  a 
ftiider.'i  and  then,  only  students  of  rec-og- 
nirt»d  ablliiy  This  inRtitiite  or  university 
would  t>e  then  a  graduate  and  pf^st -gradu- 
ate Institution,  attr.ict.ng  the  greatest  schol- 
ars of  our  country  and  the  world  on  the  fac- 
ulty in  the  fields  mentioned  and  only  grad- 
uate degrees  wouid  be  oouierred  uy>uc  eiu- 
denti>  coUiplcLiu^  their  courihes  ieadi:ig  to  Uie 
master  oT  arts,  dcx:tor  uf  philosophy,  and 
doctor   of   laws,   degrees, 

"I  beMeve  that  such  a  ?ugv:estlon  would 
have  met  with  the  full  favor  of  the  late 
President,  stxice  his  heart  and  life  was  set  on 
llie  subjects  mcntionta-  i;  ^ernmeiit,  law, 
history.  aiMl  ecooonucs:  he  himself  excelled 
In  all  eif  U»e&e  studies,  especially  go-.eri.Jiient 
and  history.  I  aisn  believe  th^i  this  sugges- 
tion would  meet  ».th  favor  with  his  widjw, 
Mrs.  Wilson,  hi.-i  daughter  Mrs  Seyre.  or  any 
other  close  relR-. ives  and  fnends  I  also  be- 
lieve this  suggt«uon  would  meet  with  favor 
all  over  .America  and  the  world  onoe  the  full 
idf.i  lb  made  kno«i.  in  detail.  ' 

Among  the  suggestions  reoeived  by  Sena- 
tor WiLi-iAJiLS  belore  he  received  the  letter 
from  Dr.  Sayre  were  these. 

1.  A  melting  pot  plaza  devoted  to  en  Inter- 
nstionsUst  theme  as  part  of  a  waterfront 
redevei^i  mert  nlar.  along  M.ilne  Avenue  be- 
tween F  t:.d  L  Streets. 

2.  A  prr  .iiuent  place  where  modern  prob- 
lems oi  iiCaith  could  be  presented  to  the 
public,  in  connection  with  the  Health  lor 
Ptacit  Act.  A  world's  showplaoe  lor  progran.s 
to  combat  health  problems. 

Senator  Wuxxams  also  submits  the  fol- 
lowing: 

A  statement  describing  the  Washington 
International  Center  and  editorials  from  the 
Januan,"  15.  1960.  edition  of  the  Jersey  Jour- 
nal;    and    January    4.    1960,    euition    of    the 


Staunton,  (Va. )  Leader:  and  the  January  ^ 
edition  of  the  Loulsvlile  (Ky  )  Courier 
Journal : 


"WASHI?»CTOW     rfTTERNATIOWSL     CT?*TE» 

"Services  and  facilities  of  the  V.'ashinpton 
International  Cer.ter.  for  the  pa.-^i  IC  ye?.rs 
located  at  IT'iO  P.hode  Isiarid  A\er.ue  N\V  . 
will  be  greaUy  expandred  In  the  future  with 
the  acquislUon  of  a  46-rooni  mansion. 
Meridian  House,  as  its  new  headquarters. 
This  was  made  possible  by  a  F.Td  Founda- 
tion grant  of  $.500  CVX)  to  the  American 
Council  on  Educatic  r.  I.or  the  ptirch,t<ie  and 
furnishing  of  the  bulldtng  at  1630  Creacer.t 
Place  KW.,  former  home  of  ti.e  late  Irwin 
Laughlln,  a  distinguished  diplomat  of  the 
World  War  I  era — Minister  to  Greece  and 
Ambassador  to  Spain — from  its  preeer.t 
owner,  Mrs  Hubert  W.  Chanler,  daughter  of 
Mr    Laughlin, 

"Within  the  terms  of  the  grant,  an  addi- 
tional 6200.000  win  be  provided  to  assL-t 
other  private  Washington  ageiicies  engaged 
In  exchange  program  sen'ices.  Five  Instiru- 
tlons — private,  nonprofit,  educational,  sci- 
entific, and  cultural  groups — -will  be  Involved 
In  the  new  corporation  ntiw  being  organized 
t,o  operate  the  center  and  coordinate  func- 
tions in  the  reception  of  foreign  leaders, 
BcholEiTs  and  st-uder.ts  They  are  the  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Education,  the  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  Institute,  the  instittite  of 
International  Education,  the  Foreign  Stu- 
dents Seri  ice  Council  and  the  Institute  <"  f 
Contemporary  .^rts.  The  three  latter  groups 
wUl  have  ofT.cers  in  the  new  center. 

"The  Washington  International  Center's 
program  of  introduction  to  the  life  and  cus- 
toms of  the  United  States  wa?  originated 
10  years  a^o  by  the  American  Council  on 
Education  at  the  request  of  the  Government 
Operated  as  a  council  project  under  contract 
with  the  Department  of  State,  the  center  has 
received  well  over  25.000  visitors  in  the  last 
decade  representing  miore  than  100  countries 
around  the  world.  For  the  last  sereral 
years,  as  the  numbers  of  visitors  comir.g 
under  ICA  and  lES  programs  have  steadily 
Increajed.  the  center's  quarters  have  become 
correspondingly  overcrowded .  Expansion  of 
the  orientation  program  and  allied  services 
to  oth«T  \-lsitors  as  well  as  easing  the  pres- 
ent spjice  problems,  will  be  possible  In  the 
center"-;  new  home. 

•Meridian  House  a  fotir-rtory  Itenestorie 
structure  built  in  1P22,  was  designed  by  John 
Rxissell  Pope,  architect  for  the  Jefferson  Me- 
morial and  the  National  Gallery  of  Art.  It 
■was,  of  course,  planned  for  a  style  of  gracious 
living  of  a  bygone  era  Yet  as  a  setting  typi- 
fying American  hospitality  at  its  best.  It  win 
provide  International  visitors  comfort  and 
space  In  which  center  traditions  of  warm  and 
friendly  welcome  may  continue  In  a  more 
relaxed  atmosphere  than  has  been  possible  in 
recent  years  because  of  overcrowding  Net 
least  uf  the  advantages  offered  by  the  beauty 
and  spaciousness  of  Meridian  Hotise  are  the 
6-urToundi.ng  gardens  and  the  terrace  with  its 
So  handsame  linden  trees 

"The  house  was  described  as  't>erliap6  as 
fine  a  piece  of  work  ai  its  kind  as  Uus 
country  can  show'  in  an  article  by  Matlack 
Price  in  the  Arc±.iiectur*u  Fur-oni  lor  Au- 
gust 19'29.  llie  firiicie  declared  The  whale 
manner  of  this  he -use.  cerning  so  deliiiitely 
from  the  18th  century  France  of  Loui.s  X\I, 
is  grand  without  being  grandiose  imprec- 
Eive  without  being  pompous,  rich  without 
be  ng  ornate  ' 

"Research  into  the  source  cf  the  name  for 
Meridian  H  -use  uneiu-thed  an  Interestirtr 
littie  bidelich:  on  liistory  Wlier  the  Capiu.l 
City  lor  the  struE-rling  new  Nation  was  m 
tiie  pianrunp  ttaces  nearly  '200  years  agt , 
Georee  Wa'hmcton  wanted  It  laid  out  in  a 
10-mile  square,  diamond  shaped  In  order  to 
encoir.'Kiss  the  little  ports  of  Alexandria  and 
George  I'  \M-      The  north -south  mend. an  line 
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bUecttng  the  diamond.  77  degrees.  2  minutes. 
12  >4  seconds  west  of  Oreenwlcb.  was  the 
basis  for  lath  Street,  running  right  through 
the  White  House.  Meridian  Hill,  Meridian 
Park,  and  Meridian  House  are  all  reminders 
of  this  almost  forgotten  fact." 

"[From  the  Jersey  Joiirnal   and  Jersey  Ob- 
server, Jan.  15,  1960 1 

"a    memorial    to    WILSON 

"President  Elsenhower  and  former  Presi- 
dent Truman  rarely  agree  on  any  public 
question,  and  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  has  had  his 
differences  with  both.  All  three,  however, 
Join  In  favoring  a  memorial  in  Washington 
to  Woodrow  Wilson.  More  than  40  other 
prominent  Americana  taJte  the  same  stand. 
according  to  Senator  HAaaisoN  A.  Willlams, 
Jr.,  who  advocates  a  commission  to  decide 
what  form  a  memorial  should  talce. 

"As  the  President  whose  leadership  saw  us 
■uccessfuily  through  World  War  I  and  cre- 
ated such  an  enduring  institution  as  the 
P'ederal  Reserve  System,  Wilson  deserves 
commemoration.  His  administration  was 
wrecked  on  the  League  of  Nations,  but  if 
the  United  States  had  supported  that  body 
It  might  have  headed  off  the  Second  World 
War.  Historians,  who  disagree  as  often  aa 
most  people,  Join  In  reckoning  Wuson  among 
our  six  foremoet  Chief  Executives 

"The  form  of  the  memorial  is  yet  vo  be 
determined.  Merely  another  monument 
would  hardly  suit.  President  Elsenhower 
and  Stevenson,  according  to  Senator  Wil- 
liams, would  like  a  memorial  International 
exchange  center  for  receiving  and  directing 
visitors  who  come  to  Washington  under  vari- 
ous exchange  programs.  Perhaps  a  more 
comprehensive  creation  will  be  found  which 
would  apply  to  Wilson's  domestic  achieve- 
ments as  well  as  to  his  vision  in  foreign 
affairs." 


"[Prom  the  Staunton    (Va.)    Leader.  Jan    4, 

1960J 

"WILSON    MEMORIAL    PROGRESS 

"Yesterday's  news  release  by  Senator  Har- 
bison A.  WiLUAMs,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey,  telling 
Of  reaction  to  the  proposal  for  a  major  me- 
morial to  Woodrow  Wilson  in  the  Nations 
Capital  encourages  the  belief  that  Congress 
may  soon  take  the  action  necessary  to  this 
end.  Senator  Williams  announced  plans  vj 
Introduce  a  bill  for  a  memorial  to  the  28th 
President  within  the  next  few  weeks 

"The  New  Jersey  Democrat  is  following 
up  energetically  the  recommendation  to 
Congress  by  the  U.S.  Woodrow  Wilson  Cen- 
tennial Celebration  Commission  for  a  major 
Wilson  memorial  in  Washington.  The  Com- 
mission envisioned  a  classic-type  memorial 
comparable  to  those  to  Washington.  Jeffer- 
son, and  Lincoln,  but  Senator  Williams  has 
been  impressed  by  proposals  for  a  living 
m«morlal.  such   as   an   Internatl'ma!    center 

•t    which    Oovernment-sponsored    visitors 

•ome  35,000  a  year  now— would  be  received 
"Recent  announcement  of  a  8500  000 
grant  to  the  Washington  International  Cen- 
ter for  8p«w:iou8  quarters  does  not  9e«»m  to 
haTB  reduced  Senator  Williams'  interest  in 
a  Wilson  center  of  some  kind  as  a  memorml 
to  Staunton's  immortal.  He  stated  th,\t  he 
has  an  open  mind  as  to  the  form  of  memo- 
rial, and  quoted  a  number  of  leaders,  in- 
clviding  President  Elsenhower,  as  favoring  a 
living,  or  utilitarian,  memorial 

"There  Is  no  good  reason  why  the  two 
ideas,  classic  and  functional,  could  not  be 
acceptably  combined  to  att/Un  a  truly  noble 
memorial  to  the  aSth  President  In  anv 
event.  Congress  should  delay  no  longer  m 
giving  such  recognition  to  the  greatness  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  offering  me  inspira- 
tion of  his  Ideals  and  achievements  to  tlie 
millions  who  visit  the  Capi'al  Public 
funds    to    th.s    end    should    be   prov.ded.    al- 


though President  El.senhower  is  quoted  by- 
Senator  Williams  as  advocating  popular 
subscription 

"Nearly  all  of  the  wealthy  adherents  of 
Mr.  Wilson,  especially  thc»e  who  served  un- 
der him  in  his  great  cru.sades  for  domestic 
reforms  and  International  organization  for 
peace  and  wr>rld  progress,  are  dead  Too 
few  living  Americans  know  and  appreciute 
the  Wilson  leadership  to  contribute  funds 
sufficient  for  a  memorial  of  such  maKin-  ide 
that  i:  wrjuld  Inspire  study  of  this,  the  first 
American  world  statesman,  and  his  tlme.s 
Precedent  Justifies  the  use  of  public  funds 
for  a  major  Woodrr^w  Wilson  memorial" 

"[Prom  the  Louisville  (  Ky  )  Couner-Juurnal. 
Jan  9, I960! 

"HOW     TO     TRANSLATE     THE     WILSON     DREAM 

'We  agree  with  Senator  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  along  with  many  others,  that  Wxxl- 
row  Wilson  should  have  a  memorial  in  Wash- 
ington But.  please,  not  the  klr.d  of 
monument  of  which  the  National  Capital 
already  has  enough,  even  thoui^h  some  of 
them  are  majestically  beautiful 

■  Mr  William.s  Is  preparing  legislation  to 
create  a  commission  to  draw  up  a  plan  f-jr 
a  Wilson  memorial.  He  adds  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  commission  should  spe- 
ciflcaily  consider  a  suggestion  he  has  heard 
in  many  quarters  that  the  memorial  take 
the  form  of  an  International  center.  Here 
Government-sponsored  visit^ors  from  many 
lands,  including  m.t  merely  the  VIP's,  could 
be  received  and  hospitably  lixi^ed. 

"This  is  an  exreilent  suggestion.  Sfjme 
devout  W.ls(jnians  have  been  thinking  in 
terms  of  something  like  the  Wjushlngton 
Mjnument,  _>r  the  Lincoln  or  Jf-fferson  me- 
morials. This  newspaper  happens  to  be  it- 
self a  devout  Wilsonian.  but  we  also  happen 
to  think  that  WiX^dr.jw  Wilson's  dream  could 
be  far  better  tranaiated  than  In  marbie  or 
bronze  The  best  tribute  to  his  memory  in 
Washln^'t-.n  would  be  a  living,  continuously 
useful  center  of  internaUonal  understanding. 

"A  mtjnument-type  memorial  to  Frankim 
D  Roosevelt  Is  already  being  planned,  but 
we  still  think,  as  we  have  said  befure,  that 
a  human-type  memorial  of  a  sort  that  would 
g.ve  practical  effect  to  his  Ideals  would  be 
more  appropriate  We  think  exactly  the 
same  th.nij  about  the  Wlls<3n  project." 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  New  Jersey  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  joint  resolution  he  at  the  de.sk  un- 
til Monday  evening  of  next  week  so  that 
other  Senators  who  desire  to  do  so  may 
become  cosponsors  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordrred 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
President.  I  am  grateful  to  the  47  Sen- 
ators wi-.o  have  already  indicated  their 
desire  to  be  cosponsors  of  the  Joint  reso- 
lution, and  to  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see 1  Mr  Gore;  who,  while  not  a  co- 
sponsor  of  It,  has  Indicated  his  support 
of  the  mea.sure  I  have  ofT.jied  to  create 
this  Commission 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr  President,  Woodrow 
Wilson  IS  the  supreme  example  in  Amer- 
ican public  life  of  the  scholar  of  govern- 
ment being  called  to  a-ssume  the  post  of 
Chief  Executive  of  his  State  and  the 
Nation. 

The  president  of  Pi-inceton  Univer- 
sity became  the  Governor  of  the  great 
State  of  New  Jersey,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  founder  of 
the  League  of  Nations. 

The  National  CapiUl  has  suitable 
memorials    to    Presidents    Washington, 


Jpfferson,  and  Lincoln  I  feel  it  Is  time 
to  turn  our  attmtion  to  the  establish- 
ment of  one  to  the  memory  of  the  groat 
Pr(^sident  of  World  War  I.  and  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  join  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr  Williams!  and  others  in 
spoiLsonne  thi.s  joint  resolution  to  estab- 
li.sh  a  Commission  to  formulate  the 
plans. 

In  the  light  of  international  events 
since  his  untimely  death.  Woodrow  Wil- 
son appears  as  a  statesman  with  a  clear 
vision  of  the  future  As  he  so  well  saw 
and  so  well  .said.  America's  great  task, 
as  yet  uiifinistitNi.  is  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy 

His  nomination,  hLs  election,  and  his 
career  as  President  were  filled  with 
dfiima  He  was  nominated  by  the 
Demix-ratic  National  Convention  in 
Baltimore  in  1912  on  the  46th  ballot. 
The  leadiny  contender,  Champ  Clark  of 
Mi.ssouri.  was  unable  to  secure  the  two- 
thirds  necessary  at  that  time  due  to  the 
still-Ioyal  following  of  the  thrice- 
defeaied  William  Jenning.s  Bryan. 

And  a  dramatic  and  acrimonious  split 
!n  the  Republican  Party  contributed 
to  Woodrow  Wil.^n's  election.  When 
Theodore  Roosevelt  left  the  White 
House.  William  Howard  Taft— father  of 
one  of  the  most  inHuential  men  ever  to 
sit  in  this  body,  the  late  Robert  A.  Taft 
of  Ohio — became  President  Believing 
that  President  Taft  had  deserted  the 
Roosevelt  principles,  particularly  on  the 
question  of  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources, he  reentered  the  presidential 
arena  at  the  head  of  the  Bull  Moose 
Party. 

It  should  be  rememb^^rtiKl  that  Wil- 
son's first  term  wa.s  a  mast  fruitful  one 
in  the  field  of  domestic  legi.slation  and 
reform.  Healthy  basiness  competition 
was  stimulated  by  establi-slunent  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commi.-K^ion  and  passage 
of  the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  strengthened  and  stabi- 
lized the  moneury  system.  Ttie  Under- 
wood tariff  lowered  schedules,  and  im- 
portant advances  were  made  in  Latin 
American  relations  through  cooperation 
with  Argentina  Brazil,  and  Chile  in  the 
settlement  of  our  dispute  with  Mexico 

He  worked  unceius;n«ly  to  keep  the 
United  States  out  of  the  European  war. 
When  he  believed  this  to  be  impossible — 
when  the  Imperial  German  Government 
declared  unrestricted  submarine  war- 
fare— he  prosecuted  the  war  energeti- 
cally, but  always  with  the  great  purpose 
before  him  of  establishing  a  lasting 
peace.  He  .sought  to  make  the  sacrifices 
of  his  countrymen  meaningful  in  tenns 
of  a  b*>tter  world  for  their  descendants. 
In  re..'ard  to  the  memorial  lUself.  .sev- 
eral proposals  have  been  put  forth  As 
Senator  Williams  has  said,  they  all  de- 
serve careful  consideration 

I  know  that  those  taking  the  lead- 
ership in  this  matter  have  in  mind  a 
monument  that  will  compare  favorably 
in  scope  and  grandeur  with  those  we 
have  raised  to  Wa.shington.  JefTerson  and 
Lincoln.    With  this  I  agree. 

It  has  been  suggested  aLso  that  the 
memorial  might  take  the  form  of  a 
functional  building— a  living  memorial 
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it  is  beiriK  callt-d — a  headquarters  for  an 
organization  i elated  to  areas  of  Wilson  s 
oontnbu:  lous  to  American  and  world 
government. 

While  tliLs  idea  might  lead  to  the  mQf;t 
suiUtole  membiiitl  to  Pre.sident  Wiii<»n. 
the  function  to  be  perfoimed  .•-hou'id  not 
oversliadow  liic  perse lianiy  of  Uie  Presi- 
dent. 

One  problem  in  a  fun<  uonaJ  memorial 
is  that  it  may  come  to  be  visited  prin- 
cipally by  that  relatively  narrow  se;:- 
mcnt  of  our  people,  and  of  vi.sitors  from 
abroad,  who  are  interested  m  the  func- 
UoQ.  And  tiiat  the  great  majoi'ity  of 
those  to  whom  we  wish  if  biinx  the 
message  of  Wil!>on's  ideals  and  ideas  may 
pass  it  by. 

As  I  now  conceive  it,  the  memorial 
should  be  of  such  form,  and  offer  sucli 
access  and  other  facilities,  as  will  assure 
It  a  permanent  place  on  the  itinerary 
of  tho-.e  who  come  to  Washington  to  go 
sightseeing.  Especially  I  would  want  to 
be  sure  that  tiie  hund:<cls  of  thousands 
of  young  people  >i<hu  vi^it  u^  every  year 
have  forcef  r.'.v  c;<Ued  to  tlic-;r  attention 
this  man's  dedication  to  the  public  serv- 
ice 

I  look  forward  to  speedy  approval  of 
this  joint  resolution  by  the  Congress,  and 
wish  the  commission  Godspeed  in  its 
work. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  N.w  Jerw>y  Mr. 
Pie.Mde!it.  I  wish  to  exprefis  my  eratit^ide 
to  tlie  Serxator  from  Utah  for  his  sup- 
port of  tlie  joint  efTorts  in  connection 
With  the  joint  resolution  which  I  intro- 
duced earlier  tfxlay,  to  en  ate  a  Com- 
mission to  study  the  possibilities  in  the 
nature  of  a  memorial  to  Woctdrow  Wil- 
•on. 


ADJOURNME>rr 

KTr.  MANSFIFLX)  Mr  PiTsident.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  m  adjoun;- 
ment  until  12  o  clock  noon  tomurrow. 

The  motion  *  as  a;,Teed  to:  aiid  <at  6 
o'clock  and  40  minutes  pm.)  the  Sen- 
a'.e  adjouri^icd  pursuant  to  the  order 
previously  entered,  until  tomi  rrow.  FYl- 
day,  January  22,  1960,  at  12  o  clock 
meridian. 

«■  ^Mfc     ** 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThI  KSD.W,  J.\Nl  AHY   21,    llHk) 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Veiy  R/'vei-ej;d  Steplien  J.  Ch.rep- 
ta.  rector  of  St  Vladimir's  Pro-Cathe- 
dral and  dean  of  St.  Basil's  College, 
Stamford,  Conn,  offered  the  foUowuig 
prayer; 

O  God    the  Creator  and  Redeemer  of 

tiie  woild.  we  wlonfy  Thee  and  humbly 
give  I'hee  U-anks  for  tiie  countless  biess- 
incs  wiiicli  Thou  hast  bostowed  upon  us. 
We  tiiank  Thee,  m  particular,  for  the 
fretxlonis  »iiicli  we  enjoy  in  our  be- 
loved United  States  of  Amenea 

We  beseech  Thee.  O  Lo:-d,  Ruler  of 
the  Universe,  to  grac^rnisly  look  down 
Upoa  our  President  and  the  Members  of 
Congress,  tliat  Uiey  may  advance  m  all 
viiiaes,  ai.J  continue  u:  hcaitii  to  gov- 


ern this  land  for  Thy  glory  and  the  wel- 
fare of  its  people.  Guide  and  illume 
them  with  wi.sdom  in  their  delibera- 
tions. Strengtlien  them  in  charitj'  for 
our  people  and  lovsard  all  humanity. 
Gi-ant  that  natkxis  recoKiuize  in  tt.e:n 
Thy  unselfish  iiistrximents  of  peace  ai.d 
tiie  hope  of  the  opj'ie.s.stxl,  as  eiiiixxiied 
in  Uie  Captive  Nations  Wetk  resolution 
wiiicli  Uiey  enacted. 

We  piay  especially  for  the  Ukrainian 
and  all  other  eni>iav«>d  peoples,  brutally 
subjugated  by  Uie  forces  of  communism. 
In  particular,  we  pray  for  the  Ukiau.ian 
people  who  are  the  fii'st  victims,  and 
who  have  suffered  unmercifully  four 
decades  of  the  ruthless  liq'oidauons. 
starvations,  and  lnL'ar>iaii  tortures  of 
tills  dreadful  scoiirge,  v. hich  even  tliieat- 
ens  the  jieace  of  the  world. 

Fortify  the  faitli  of  Tliy  LTu-ainian 
children,  O  Heavenly  FaLlier.  keep  hope 
bui-ning  in  their  heai-ts,  grant  them  per- 
severance during  their  captivity,  allevi- 
ate their  sufTerings.  protect  them  from 
the  guile  of  their  enemie.";.  tliat  all  trou- 
ble Ijeing  removed,  they  may  freely  serve 
Thee 

We  also  Implore  Thee,  O  God,  the 
puardian  of  peace  and  charity,  give  our 
enemies  true  charity,  and  grant  them 
remission  of  their  sins.  By  Thy  mifrht 
dehver  us  from  their  snares,  so  that 
lasting  pe.'wre  and  har.Tiony  may  a?ain 
be  restored  among  nations,  through  Je- 
sus Christ  our  Iy>rd.  Thy  Son,  who  with 
Thee  liveih  and  reipneth  in  the  unity 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  forever.    Amen. 


IHi:  JOURKAL 

The    Journal    of    the    proceedings    of 
yesterday  »  as  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  messaee  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  requests  that  the  Hou.sc 
of  Representatives  return  to  the  Senate 
the  bill  (8  1282'  entitled  "An  act  relat- 
ing to  acreage  allotments  for  Durum 
wlieat." 


STONEWALL  JACKSON 

Mr  BAIIJ:y  Mr  Ppeaker,  T  ask 
unanimou.'-  eotv^ent  to  address  the  Hou.'^e 
for  1  mir.ute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remark.s 

Tlie  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
We.st  Virptma? 

T^iere  was  no  obiection 

Mr  B.MI.EY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
Invite  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact  that  today  is  the  I36th  annlversan' 
of  the  birth  of  one  of  histoiT's  true 
geniu.ses  On  January  21.  1824,  in 
Claikshurp,  W.  V  a. —then  VirRinia— 
Thomas  Jonathan  Jackson  was  born. 

In  Clarksburg.  Hiu-rison  County,  he 
was  kno«-i-.  as  Jot;athan,  but  since  Uiat 
warm  Juno  day  of  1861,  at  nearby 
Manasvis  ;n  Virginia,  he  has  been 
known  and  revered  as  '  Stonewall. " 

It  i.s  not  my  purpo.'^e  here  to  review  his 
military  f  '..s  It  is  sufficient  to  state 
thai  his  campaiuni  have  been  studied  by 


military  leaders  throughout  the  •worid, 
probably  more  so  than  the  campaigns 
of  any  other  preat  leader. 

Two  days  ago  v^as  the  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  another  revered  mthtary 
lead^^r  of  the  Confederacy.  Gen.  Robert 
E.  Lee.  It  detracts  nothing  from  the 
reputation  of  Gteneral  Lee  to  pomt  out 
that  without  Stonewall  Jackson,  Lee's 
military  stature  would  be  somewhat  less. 
It  was  Lee  hmisclf  who  recognized  the 
genius  of  Jackson  who.  at  the  time  of  the 
seccsson  of  Vireinia.  was  an  obscure 
professor  at  Vircinia  Militan--  Institute'. 
In  fact,  it  was  a  point  of  Lees  own  ereat- 
ne.ss  that  h.e  C'  ;,ld  reco^T„.Le  ability-  in 
others  and  kne-.v  how  to  use  that  abihiy 
to  the  best  p.rs.sible  aci vantage 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  proud  m  Clarks- 
burg and  m  Harrison  County  that  Stone- 
wail  Jax:kson  was  bom  there  and  spent 
his  boyhood  either  in  Clarksburg  or  at 
his  grandfather's  farm  and  mill  a  fe^\' 
mile.^  south.  His  binhplace  still  stands 
in  Clarksburg  end  is  appropriately 
marked  His  boyhood  home,  the  farm 
and  mill  of  his  grandfather,  is  now- 
owned  by  the  State  and  operates  as  a 
State  4-H  er.campment.  Today  Jack- 
son's Mill  is  one  of  West  Virginia's 
proudest  shrines.  Several  years  ago  a 
monument  to  the  great  Stonewall  Jack- 
son was  erected  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Harrison  County  Courthouse  in  Clarks- 
burg. 

In  making  these  anniversary  remarks, 
I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  pay  some 
tribute  to  Mr  S.  J.  Birshtein  and  Mr. 
J.  Z.  Terrell,  of  Clarksburg,  great  ad- 
mirers of  Stonewall  Jackson,  whose  tire- 
less efTorts  have  contributed  greatly  to 
keeping  the  memory  of  this  great  A^nerl- 
can  alive  in  the  comniunity  of  his  birth. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  any  Member  who  may  desire  to 
comment  on  the  life  and  character  of 
General  Jackson  be  permuted  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a 
VLseful  priMiege  to  recall  on  the  floor  of 
this  House,  as  we  do  from  time  to  time. 
the  history  of  our  Nation — Its  times  of 
trial.  Its  hours  of  triumph  and  achieve- 
ment It  is  with  particular  pride  that  I 
associate  myself  with  our  dlstlng^jished 
West  Virginia  colleague  (Mr.  BAiLrTl,  In 
marking  the  anniversarj'  of  the  birth  of 
Thoma.s  J  (Stonewall>  Jackson,  who 
lies  in  honored  rest  in  Lexington,  in  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Vir- 
ginia 

In  Lexington,  too,  stands  the  only 
home  this  preat  soldier  ever  owned,  and 
there  is  Virginia  Military  Institute — still 
training  men  in  the  science  of  arms 
where  Stonewall  Jackson  helped  train 
them  prior  to  the  bloody  conflict  of 
which  we  soon  shall  mark  the  centenary. 

Jackson  needs  no  words  of  mine  to 
secure  his  place  in  history,  but  his  ex- 
emplification of  qualities  which  have 
contributed  much  to  the  growth  &nd 
strength  of  the  United  States  are  well 
recalled  today  as  we  face  new  trials.     He 
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had  faith,  courage,  resolution.  Inirenulty, 
integrity.  They  served  him  well,  and  he 
spent  them  willingly  in  the  cause  for 
which  hia  conviction  and  honor  impelled 
him  to  fight. 

As  the  centennial  of  the  war  in  which 
he  was  to  die  nears.  there  have  been  some 
suggestions  that  we  should  not  be  plan- 
ning to  celebrate  a  conflict.  Celebrate,  of 
course,  is  inappropriate.  Wars  are 
crosses  to  be  borne  in  man's  faltering 
plodding  toward  eternity.  There  are 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  them,  how- 
ever, and  not  merely  military  wisdom  to 
be  passed  on  to  succeedmg  generations 
of  soldiery. 

Stonewall  Jackson's  exercises  in  the 
maneuverability  of  land  forces  remain 
classics.  He  was  a  soldier  who  knew  his 
craft,  but  he  was  neither  a  mercenary 
nor  an  ambitious  opportunist.  He  hated 
the  carnage  of  war  but  he  fought  with 
determination  and  resourcefulness  be- 
cause he  had.  as  had  Lee  and  so  many 
other  men  of  honor  and  inherent  eood 
will,  thought  the  matter  through,  and 
found  no  other  recourse  for  principles 
strongly  held  than  the  desperate  one  of 
arms. 

We  are  a  nation  strone:,  proud,  and 
free  because  we  have  been  willing  to  do 
the  necessary  as  we  saw  it.  in  many  tunes 
and  places,  and  because  honor  has  had 
value  for  us.  This  we  need  to  remem- 
ber, if  we  are  to  remain  strong,  proud, 
and  free,  and  it  is  in  this  spirit  of  na- 
tional self-exammation  that  we  rit;ht- 
fully  may  recall  m  public  observances 
the  causes,  events,  and  effects  of  our  past 
conflicts.  In  this  way  the  national  spirit 
can  draw  forth  new  vitality  from  the 
experiences  of  history  and  the  people 
new  courage  and  resolve  from  the  lives 
of  such  authentic  heroes  of  pcjwer  and 
sensitivity  as  Stonewall  Jackson. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Jay  W. 
Johns,  of  Charlottesville,  Va.,  the  Stone- 
wall Jackson  Memorial.  Inc  ,  has  ac- 
quired and  is  preserving,'  Jackson  s  home 
at  Lexingt<^n.  it  is  buildintj  there, 
through  the  collection  of  Jack.son  pos- 
sessions, correspondence,  photo&;raphs, 
and  documents,  a  center  of  Jack.'^on 
study. 

With  the  approaching  centennial 
focusing  renewed  attention  on  Jack- 
sons  exploits,  plans  have  been  going  for- 
ward for  the  development,  under  such 
nonprofit  private  auspices,  of  some  of  the 
battlefield  sites  a.ssociated  with  the  cam- 
paign in  the  Valley  of  Virginia  which 
have  not  been  set  aside  m  the  past  as 
Federal  or  State  historical  reservations 

It  is  hoped,  too,  that  electrical  maps 
may  be  placed  at  one  or  more  pom  us  m 
the  valley  to  provide  visitor.s  to  the  area 
with  a  clearer  mental  picture  of  the 
actions. 

In  this  spirit  of  serious  historical  in- 
quiry and  solemn  reflection,  the  centen- 
nial programs  may  be  developed  as  use- 
ful contributions  to  the  clarification  of 
our  past  struggles  for  the  information 
and  guidance  of  new  generations. 


January  21 


THE  LATE  HON.   CHARLES 
HAWKS.  JR. 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.     Mr.  Speaker.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent   to   address   the 


House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  KASTENMEIER  Mr  Speaker,  It 
is  my  sad  duty  to  announce  officially  to 
the  House  of  RepresenUtives  the  death 
of  the  Honorable  Charles  Hawks.  Jr. 
a  former  Member  of  Congre.ss  from  the 
Second  District  of  Wisconsin,  who  died  m 
Philadelphia  on  January-  6,  1960 

A  distinguished  predecessor  of  mine. 
Mr  Hawks  .served  in  the  76th  Congre.ss. 
Durmg  that  time,  however,  he  became 
well  known  and  well  loved  for  his  in- 
tegrity and  dedication  to  the  service  of 
his  con-^tituents.  his  State,  and  his  coun- 
tn,-.  Many  of  you  who  knew  him  per- 
sonally will  receive  the  news  of  his  pass- 
ing with  a  feeling  of  deep  sorrow. 

Born  to  a  distinguished  Horicon.  Wis., 
family  he  Rrew  up  in  a  business  atmos- 
phere, was  trained  in  business,  graduat- 
ing from  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
School  of  Commerce,  and  followed 
a  career  of  business  untU  the  eco- 
nomic and  international  storms  of  the 
thirties  and  early  forties  brought  him 
into  the  political  arena. 

He  served  his  home  county  as  a  county 
supervisor  prior  to  winning  election  to 
Con-;re.so  in  the  fall  of  1938.  and  he 
served  his  countiT  m Congress  during  the 
open.n*<  days  of  the  Second  World  War— 
a  time  of  change  requiring  men  of  cour- 
age, determination,  and  conviction. 
These  he  brought  with  hun  and  the.se  he 
applied  to  the  tasks  at  hand. 

His  ability  was  quickly  recognized  with 
election  to  four  committees  and  his  mo- 
mentum carried  him  to  national  prom- 
inence as  the  national  campaign  mana- 
ger for  the  1940  presidential  aspirations 
of  Senator  Styles  Bridges,  of  New 
Hampshire. 

I  know  that  those  of  you  who  knew 
him  m  Congress  will  join  with  me  in 
expressing  deepest  regrets  and  sincere 
sympathy  to  his  mother,  his  wife.  Mrs. 
Hawks,  his  son.  Charles  II,  and  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Richard  Post.  It  Is  our 
hope  that  they  may  hnd  some  solace  in 
the  memory  of  a  son,  a  husband,  and  a 
father  whose  life  was  well  spent  in  hon- 
ored .service  and  in  knowing  that  a  host 
of  friends  grieve  his  passing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  who  desire  to  do  so 
may  have  permission  to  extend  their  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  on 
the  life  and  character  of  the  late  Hon- 
orable Charles  Hawks,  Jr 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CHIPERPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wa.s  deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
passing  of  my  good  friend  the  Honorable 
Charles  Hawks.  Jr.,  a  former  Member  of 
Congre.s.s  who  represented  the  Second 
District  of  Wisconsin. 

We  both  served  as  freshmen  during 
the  76th  Congress,  and  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  knowing  him  well.  He  was  a 
hard  worker  devoted  to  serving  his  con- 
stitutents  and  his  counlry. 


I  always  admired  Charlie  for  his  grasp 
of  i^ovt-rnmentiil  affairs  This  knowl- 
edt,'e  was  readily  recognized  and  after 
leaving  Congress  he  a.s.sociated  him.s^>lf 
with  industry,  dealing  clo.sely  with  Fed- 
eral departments  But  Charlie  contin- 
ued his  interest  in  pubhc  affairs  and 
kept  up  his  very  close  a.s.sociation  with 
Members  of  Congress  and  his  former 
colleagues.  I  was  always  grateful  for 
hLs  warm  friendship. 

Charlie  was  one  of  the  most  loved 
Memberr  that  ever  served  In  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Pers<.inally,  I  have 
last  a  dear  friend  and  one  for  whom  I 
had  great  regard  and  affection 

Those  of  you  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  know  him,  I  know  Join  me  in 
expressing  sympathy  to  his  mother,  de- 
voted wife.  Lucille,  and  their  son  and 
daughter. 


TRANSFER  OP  VON  BRAUN  TEAM  TO 
NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  have 
Introduced  a  House  joint  resolution 
which  proposes  to  waive  the  60-day  wait- 
ing period  before  the  Presidents  plan 
for  transferring  the  Von  Braun  team 
from  the  Army  Ballistic  MLssile  Agency 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  can  take  effect  The 
transfer  would  take  effect  Immediately 
upon  the  enactment  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution. 

Under  section  302(c)  of  Public  Law 
8S-568.  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958,  the  President  is  au- 
thorized for  a  period  of  4  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act  to 
transfer  appropriate  space  functions 
from  any  other  department  or  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. According  to  the  law.  any  trans- 
fers made  before  January  1.  1959,  were 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  report  from  the 
President  to  the  Congress  concerning  the 
nature  and  effect  of  such  transfer  This 
was  to  be  in  the  nature  of  an  informa- 
tional report.  No  formal  action  by  the 
Congress  was  indicated.  Under  this  au- 
thority, the  President  transferred  the 
Vanguard  project  from  the  Navy  and  the 
Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  from  the 
Army  to  NASA. 

For  transfers  of  functions  to  NASA 
after  December  31.  1938,  the  President  is 
required  under  the  law  not  only  to  sub- 
mit a  full  and  complete  report  to  the 
Congress  setting  forth  the  nature  and 
effect  of  the  proposed  transfer,  but  the 
proposal  is  to  lie  before  the  Congre.ss  for 
a  period  of  60  calendar  days  following 
the  transmittal.  The  transfer  cannot 
take  effect  until  this  60-dav  waiting 
period  has  elapsed.  During  such  period, 
if  the  Congress  is  oppo.sed  to  the  trans- 
fer, it  can  enact  a  concurrent  resolution 
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stating  Its  opposition,  in  which  case  the 
tran.sfer  plan  Is  killed. 

Under  the  authority  just  described,  the 
President  has  transmitted  a  plan  to  the 
Congress  proposing  transfer  of  the 
Development  Operations  DivLsion — and 
supporting  personnel — directed  by  E>r 
Wernher  von  Braun,  from  the  Army 
Ballistic  Mi.ssile  Agency  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 

This  proposed  transfer  comes  before 
the  Congress  during  a  time  of  wide- 
spread concern  that  our  national  pro- 
grams for  space  .science  and  exploration 
are  lagging  far  behind  those  of  Soviet 
Russia  In  view  of  such  concern,  I  see 
no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress to  oppase  the  transfer,  notwith- 
standing possible  reservations  that  some 
Members  may  have  about  it. 

Prom  one  point  of  view,  it  could  be 
argued  that  the  transfer  of  jurisdiction 
and  functioiLs,  with  all  the  accompany- 
ing administrative,  fiscal,  and  operat- 
ing adjustments  that  must  be  m.ade,  may 
have  a  disrupting  and  delaying  effect 
on  the  performance  of  the  Von  Braun 
team  The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  how- 
ever, that  the  Von  Braun  team  has  not 
been  allowed  to  function  in  the  most 
efficient  way.  It  is  an  innocent  victim  of 
interservice  rivalries  and  inertia  and  in- 
decision at  the  Department  of  Defense 
level  in  determining  military  missions 
in  space 

Had  our  defense  official-s — military  and 
civilian — worried  less  about  who  was 
going  to  do  the  space  job  and  more 
about  how  It  was  to  be  done,  this  coun- 
try would  not  be  in  second  place  The 
Army  liad  re.'^ources  and  know-how  to 
do  the  space  job;  what  it  lacked  was  a 
full  and  clear  mandate  in  space 

Con.sequently.  we  are  confronted  with 
this  situation  To  oppose  the  transfer  of 
the  Von  Braun  team  to  NASA  is  to  con- 
demn It  to  continued  underutilization  be- 
cause of  pre.sent  restriction.';  on  .\rmy 
missions;  to  endorse  the  transfer  incurs 
the  temix)rary  risks  of  disruption  which 
Ls  an  inev  table  feature  of  all  major  re- 
organizations but  holds  forth  the  promise 
of  a  greater  and  more  ."sustained  space 
effort  in  tl  e  future. 

The  Von  Braun  team  will  not  be  re- 
moved from  Its  present  home  in  the 
R^-dstone  'Arsenal  The  arsenal  will  be- 
come, in  1  sense,  a  joint  operation  of 
Army  Ordnance  and  NAS.'K  The  Presi- 
dent has  assured  the  Congress  in  his 
mes.saee  of  January  14.  1960.  transmit- 
ting the  f  Ian  that  "every  effort  will  be 
made  to  i  revent  the  dislocation  or  dis- 
ruption cf  ongoing  mi.siile  or  space 
vehicle  p-ojects."  Also,  according  to 
the  Presidents  statement,  military 
weapon  systems  related  pix)grams  now 
under  development  by  the  Von  Braun 
team  will  be  continued  by  the  Army, 
which  will  have  the  privilege  of  utilizing 
the  skills  of  the  transferred  personnel, 
as  nece.s.sary.  with  reimbursement  to 
NASA  for  the  u.se  of  such  personnel. 

It  was  contemplated  in  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  that 
the  President  would  find  it  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  make  transfers  of  space 
functions  to  NASA  in  order  to  prevent 
needle.ss  duplication  and  build  up  that 
agency  as  the  key  Government  unit  in 


space  science  and  exploration  for  peace- 
ful purposes.  Since  the  President  has 
seen  fit  to  exercise  the  transfer  authority 
delegated  by  the  Congress,  we  in  the 
Congress  should  support  these  transfers 
unle.ss  comf>elling  circumstances  dictate 
otherwise 

The  present  critical  state  of  affairs, 
with  new  evidence  commg  in  almost 
every  day  of  Soviet  Russia  s  sup>enority 
in  space  activities,  is  not  a  time  for 
leisurely  debate  and  overly  cautious 
consideration.  The  burden  of  perform- 
ance in  space  activities  is  vested  by  law 
in  the  President  and  the  Administra- 
tor of  N.^SA  Any  move  now  is  better 
than  no  move.  We  can  only  hope  that 
the  President  and  the  Administrator  will 
follow  through  m  response  to  what  I  be- 
lieve is  a  national  will  and  a  national 
determination  to  overcome  our  lagging 
efforts  in  space  In  other  words,  if  we 
have  any  doubts,  we  should  re.solve 
them  in  favor  of  the  President's  action. 

The  best  way,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the 
Congress  can  record  its  desire  that  the 
administration  move  ahead  vigorously 
in  space  exploration  is  to  waive  the  60- 
day  waiting  period  during  which  the 
transfer  plan  is  to  lie  before  the  Con- 
gress. That  is  the  purpose  of  the  joint 
resolution  which  1  have  introduced. 

Technically,  it  mi.tiht  be  said  that  the 
details  involved  in  this  transfer  require 
at  least  60  days  and  ix>ssibly  many  more 
days  to  be  worked  out  and  that  therefore 
the  resolution  is  not  needed.  More  im- 
portant. I  believe,  than  the  technical  de- 
tails of  working  out  the  plan  is  the  high 
purpose  that  this  resolution  would  serve 
in  signifying  to  the  Nation  that  the  Con- 
gress favors  speedy  action  and  supports 
any  constructive  endeavor  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  make  up  for  deficiencies 
in  space  programs. 

Purthermore.  by  enacting  a  waiver 
resolution,  the  agencies  concerned  with 
giving  effect  to  the  transfer  will  proceed 
with  firmer  purpose  and  more  precise 
stei>s  in  the  certain  knowledge  that  the 
Congress  endorses,  and  di.>es  not  intend 
to  strike  down,  the  transfer  plan. 

My  proposal  is  not  without  precedent. 
I  could  cite  examples  of  Hoase  and  Sen- 
ate action  to  move  ahead  the  effective 
dates  of  reoi-gfouzalion  plans  submitted 
by  the  President.  For  example,  when 
President  Ei.senhower  subrmtted  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1  of  1953  propos- 
ing to  transform  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  into  the  Depmrtment  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  plan  was  to 
take  effect  60  days  after  tran.sniittal.  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  enabling 
legislation.  By  House  Joint  Resolution 
223.  enacted  in  the  1st  session  of  the  83d 
Congress,  the  effective  date  wa.s  set 
ahead  to  10  days  after  enactment  of  the 
joint  resolution.  This  was  a  matter  far 
less  urgent  than  the  space  function 
transfer  now  pendiiig.  but  the  Congress 
believed  it  was  important  to  expedite 
action  where  agreement  on  the  measure 
was  general. 

Nothing  will  be  lost,  and  something 
may  be  pained,  by  prompt  action.  If 
the  Congress  decides  at  a  later  time  that 
other  transfers  and  reorganizations  are 
necessary,  which  have  not  been  propKJsed 
by  the  President,  the  Congress  can  en- 


act legislation  on  Its  own.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  President  has  submitted  con- 
currently with  the  report  on  the  trans- 
fer plan,  a  series  of  amendments  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958  designed  to  overcome  what  he  now 
regards  as  certain  deficiencies  in  the  act. 
The  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, on  which  I  am  privnleged  to 
serve  will,  I  assure  you.  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  amendments  proposed 
by  the  Presidert. 

In  the  meantime,  the  prompt  enact- 
ment of  the  jomt  resolution  I  hf,ve  pro- 
posed will  give  the  President  and  NASA 
Administrator  Keith  Glerman  a  clear 
field  of  action  in  one  specific  phase  of 
our  national  space  effort. 

There  is  another  useful  purpose  which 
this  resolution  can  serve;  namely,  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Von  Braun  team  should  remain  essen- 
tially intact  and  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue its  teamwork  in  the  national  in- 
terest. It  may  be  that  continuance  of 
the  Von  Braun  team  as  a  team  is  implicit 
in  the  fact  of  the  transfer.  My  resolu- 
tion would  make  this  arrangement  ex- 
plicit through  a  congressional  statement 
of  policy. 

Shortly  before  the  President  made  his 
first  public  announcement  of  the  pro- 
posed transfer  last  October.  Administra- 
tor Glennan  called  me  at  my  oflSce  in 
Fresno.  Calif,  and  advised  me  of  the 
Pi-esident's  intention.  After  a  discussion 
of  the  matter,  I  told  him  that  I  would 
be  inclined  to  supp>ort  the  transfer  pro- 
viding that  it  would  not  lead  to  a 
breakup  of  the  Von  Braun  team. 

Administrator  Glennan  assured  me 
that  the  Von  Braun  team  would  be  left 
intact,  but  I  believe  that  this  informal 
assurance,  which  other  Members  also 
may  have  received,  should  be  translated 
into  a  formal  expression  by  the  Con- 
gress. Consequently,  my  resolution  con- 
tain.': appropriate  wording  to  that  effect. 
While  this  wording  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
preamble  or  a  declaration  of  policy 
rather  than  in  the  resolving  clause, 
which  technically  is  confined  to  except- 
ing this  transfer  plan  from  .section  302 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Act,  nevertheless  the  passage  of  the  res- 
olution and  its  signature  by  the  President 
will  formally  record  the  administration's 
promise  to  do  what  I  believe  the  Congress 
wants  to  be  d-^ne:  namely,  to  make  sure 
that  the  Von  Braun  team  will  continue 
to  work  as  a  team  in  furthering  the 
national  space  effort. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr  HALLECK.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
for  this  time  to  inquire  of  the  majority 
leader  as  to  the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  MrCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
response  to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  I  Mr,  HalleckI.  may  I  say 
that  there  is  no  legislative  program  for 
next  week. 
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Mr.  HALLECK.  Does  the  genUem&n 
expect  to  secure  permusion  to  adjourn 
from  today  uDtU  Monday? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Yes. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ln«  a  report  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
on  this  bill  and  I  will  fid  vise  you  &a  soon  as 
It  la  received. 

With  kind  rp^ards,  I  eon. 
Very  sincerely, 

BaiNT  Spkmcb. 


ACREAGE  ALLOTMENT  FOR  DURUT^I 
WHEAT 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Hou^e 
the  following  message  from  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States: 

Ordered,  Tha.t  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives be  requested  to  re'u.-n  to  the  Senate 
the  bill  (3.  1282)  entitled  "An  art  r«>!at;ng 
to  acreage  ailotmenta  for  Durum  wh^at  " 

The   SPEAKER.     Without   objection, 
the  request  is  granted. 
There  was  no  objecuoo. 


HEARINGS  ON  BILL.  H  R.  9511.  TO 
CANCEL  $15  BILLION  IN  GOV^ERN- 
MENT  SECURITLES  REQUESTLD 

Mr.  P.'^TMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a=k 
unanimous  consent  to  extf-nd  my  r^^- 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Recrd  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thf^re  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  se-  era! 
Members  of  the  Hou.^e  have  asl^al  me 
about  the  status  of  a  bill  I  introduced 
to  cancel  $15  billion  of  PeceraJ  debt  ob- 
ligations now  being  held  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

The  bill  is  H.R  9511  and  is  fully  dis- 
cussed at  page  264  of  the  Congressional 
RscoRD  of  January  11,  1960. 

In  order  to  advise  any  who  may  be  in- 
terested, the  correspondence  between  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency— to  which  the  bill  lias 
been  referred — and  me  concerning  a 
hearing  on  the  proposal  is  iiiserted  here- 
with. 

My  letter  to  the  chairman  and  his  re- 
ply are  as  follows: 

J.\?.-v.'lRy  13.  1960. 
Hon.  Brent  Spinct, 

Chairman,  Cornmittee  cm  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, House  of  Beprcsentatives,   Waah- 
ington,  D  C. 
Ova*  Chairmak  Spkncr:    Januarv  11    iq«0, 
I  Introdiiced   H  R.  9511.     The   jbject  of   thla 
letter  Is  to  ask  you  for  a  hearLng  on  r.his  b:.;. 
If  a  hearing  is  granted,  l:  wUl  be  appre- 
ciated very  much,  I  ass;u-e  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Weight  Patm.vn. 

jAircrAKT  20,  1960. 
Hon  Wright  Patmaw, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Mr  DiAR  CoLi-RAGira:  I  fcuive  your  letter  ot 
January  18.  asking  that  hearings  be  sched- 
uled on  your  bill,  H.R.  9311.     I  doi  request- 


P^ATHERBEDDING 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  pxtf^r.d  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  includo  extraneous  matter 

The  SPE.'\KER.  Is  there  oblection  to 
the  request  of  the  s?entienian  from  New 
York^ 

There  was  no  ob'prtion. 

Mr.  W.AINWKIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day's column  in  tiie  New  Yo.'-k  Times  by 
Arthur  Krock  is  particularly  pertinent. 
Those  who  worried  about  the  national 
welfare  dtirin?  thp  recent  steel  strike 
could  well  take  a  few  minutes  to  peruse 
this  article. 

La.^t  week  I  was  on  a  nationwide  radio 
proizram  with  a  Democratic  Member  of 
Congress    from    Pennsylvania    who   de- 
fended featherbedding.     It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Krock  article  contains  far  more 
105-1C   than  any  attack  that  I  made  on 
featherbeddingr.      Mr.    Krock    sus-pests 
that  union  leaders  would  declare  war  on 
the   le-Tislator   who  pressed   any  of  the 
suggestions   that   he   set   forth.     Union 
h-ader.s  have  already  declared  war  on  the 
Republican  Party.     Furthermore.  I  have 
been  told  by  a  number  of  union  presi- 
d"nt,s  that  thr>y  were  out  to  "get"  anyone 
•?.  ho  surporttd  the  Landrum-Griffin  bill. 
The  real  question  is  not  who  is  out  to  get 
whom  or  whether  it  is  unwi.se  in  an  elec- 
tion year  to  introduce  legislation  to  pro- 
hibit monopoly.    The  question  is.  Would 
the  American  public  benefit  by  labor  be- 
In?  subjected  to  antltrast  laws  similar  to 
those  now  applied  to  busine.'^s'     I  think 
they  would  and  have  asked  the  Letrisla- 
tive  Drafting  Service  to  prepare  proper 
le<:^slati'>n  to  accomplish  the  tenets  set 
forth  in  the  Krock  article. 
The  column  follows: 
Or*    Hetv-oking    thk    Unions'    Aniu*uw 

I.MMVNmES 

(By  Arthur  Krock> 
W^  =  II!V';■T-  N  .T.--,-  •ian.-  20  —Prof .  Dudley  W. 
Johr.-rm.  of  l-v-'-h  I'nlverslty.  In  a  letter 
on  thl.s  p8  :e  of  the  Timee  of  January  18, 
questi.  ne»l  whether  removing  froni  antlt.'iost 
.aws  lae  special  Immunity  of  orgaiUzed  labor 
wuuid  effectively  check  the  unions'  monop- 
oly powers  to  ( 1 )  prod  InnaUon  by  enforoed 
annual  wage  Increases,  and  (2)  halt  e««en- 
tlal  national  production  by  control  of  the 
labor  ETipply  of  nationwide  Industry.  "Those 
who  advocate  the  further  application  of 
antitrust  to  labor."  wrote  Profes.sor  Johnson, 
"would  be  doing  a  irreat  public  service  if 
they  woiUd  develop  the  details  of  such  pro- 
posals." 

TMs  department  relayed  Profes.-Kir  John- 
ston s  suggestion  to  several  lawyers  with  great 
e.xperieiice  In  antitrust  litigation.  The  re- 
Fp>onse  or  one,  Joseph  W.  Burns,  of  535  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  Cltv  (which  Included  the 
views  of  a  partner.  Blacriwell  Smith,  that 
are  precisely  pertinent  to  the  professor's  In- 
q:;ryi,  are  summarized  below,  with  some 
material  quote*. 

B  :rns,  agreeing  that  "the  public  Interest 
required  a  curbing  of  union  monopcMy 
power."  d'^-i  not  believe  "the  anjtltrust  laws 
are  the  vehicle  by  whlrh  this  cur»>lnsc  should 
be  accomplished.   •    •    •   what  we  reaJy  want 


"Not  to  subjoct  labor  unk>ns  to  thes« 
vague,  unpredictable  anUtrust  laws — so  vagu« 
they  can  mean  anything  a  court  wishes  them 
to — but  to  stop  union  pracrires  which  are 
against  the  public  Interest  •  •  •  There  are 
two  separ.ile  problen:.'?  •  •  •  Qne  Is  whether 
legisititive  curbs  should  t>e  placed  on  union 
economic  monopoly  power  to  balance  the  re- 
strlcUons  placed  on  buiiaess  moiM>p<ily 
power.  The  other  Is  whether  legulative  curbs 
are  necessary  to  protect  the  public  interest. 
regardless  of  whether  the  curbs  balance  re- 
Btr^i-tlons  on   business." 

When  O-.ngrees,  thla  antitrust  lawyer  con- 
ttnued,  decides  "at  what  point  tlK  public 
Interest  and  convenience  require  tli:  :  labor 
stop  aelciug  for  more.  It  can  write  a  law  to 
cover  It."  B«gardlesa  of  whether  a  sLnke 
Is  local  or  nationwide.  In  Buriio'  opuuoa 
the  basic  question  is  whether  Isibor  mu.st 
glre  up  Its  right  to  strike  when  a  strike 
conflicts  with  the  public  Interest,  Just  as 
policemen  and  fUremen  have  had  to  do  In 
mf«t  States. 

Tills  view  merely  feeds  the  doubts  erf  the 
anutruat  approach  expressed  by  Johnson. 
But  in  a  speech  several  weeks  ago  to  a  busi- 
ness advisory  group  In  New  York  City  Black- 
well  Smith  developed  the  details  sought  by 
the  professor.  "Acts  to  set  up  'unnatural 
barriers'  to  trade  and  'restrict  a  free 
market,' "  he  told  the  group,  "become  llle<ral 
automaticaiiy  If  they  are  used  as  an  expan- 
sion device  for  (Industrial)  monopx/ly.  •  •  • 
(But]  matters  which  are  obviously  liiegal, 
such  as  ganging  up  to  put  a  man  out  of 
business,  suddenly  become  legal  If  done  to 
apply  and  extend  union  monopoly  power." 
Recommending  the  aotltmst  approach  to 
the  now  Immune  labor  monopoly  as  the  only 
one  which  really  goes  to  the  heeirt  ot  the 
matter.  Smith  su^ested  theee  ameodmenu 
to  present  law: 

1.  The  first  antitrust  rule  for  hnrlnfi  la 
that  "no  two  separate  enUtles  can  combine  or 
conspire  to  restrict  production  or  control 
prlcea."  Extended  to  labor,  this  would  pre- 
vent  a  comblnaUon  of  all  union  members  In 
separate  plants  to  shut  down  an  entire 
Industry. 

a.  The  second  antitrust  rule  is  that  "no 
limited  legal  monopoly,  such  as  the  utiUiy 
or  the  patent  monopoly,  can  be  extended  to 
control  other  actJvlUes  outside  its  own 
strict  boundaries-  This  prevents  such  a 
monopoly  from  "forcing  someone  to  take  an 
unwanted  product  or  service  by  tying  in 
I  these  I  with  the  controUed  Item  (the  labrjr 
supply,  for  example). "  In  following  Uiat 
line  for  unions,  "featherbedding  would  b« 
the  flrst  casualty." 

3.  The  third  anUtrust  rule  is  that  no  non- 
l«gall»d  monopoly  may  use  Its  power  "to 
exclude  or  foreclose  others,  restrict  produc- 
tion, or  control  prices"  Extended  to  an 
Industrywide  union,  the  union  "could  not 
•  •  •  otop  pr^jducUon  in  a  whole  line  of 
commerce  or  an  entire  area." 

T.  ;o  changes  In  the  antitrust  laws  meet 
the  re'-iest  for  specifications,  and  they  would 
narrow,  not  remove,  isbor's  speclsl  Immvnl'y 
However,  since  the  union  leaders  woi.ld  de- 
ciM«war  on  any  legislator  who  pressed  such 
ia»»manm.  both  major  political  parties  will 
shun  them.  The  attitude  that  "something 
must  be  done  to  curb  the  labor  monopoly 
but  not  what  you  suggest,"  will  conUnue  to 
prevail  among  lawyers  and  In  Government. 
rhls  suits  the  APIL-CIO  very  weU  Indeed. 
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INDEPENDENCE  OP  THE   UKRAINE 
Mr    OvSTF:RTAO     Mr    Speaker,  T  a-k 
unr  nimoi.s  consent  to  addnv;?  the  Hri.'^p 
for   1   minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The    SPEAKFJl      Is    there    oblertlnn 
to  the   request  of  the  gentleman   frrin 
Ntw  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  OSTERTAG  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
know  wJiat  impact  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  resolution  made  la.'^t  year  upon 
the  Communist  dictatorship  and  upon 
world  opriion.  It  struck  at  a  great 
Communist  weakness,  by  underscorinR 
again  the  falseness  of  the  Communist 
claims  of  complete  unity  and  monolithic 
power. 

One  of  these  captive  nations  is  the 
Ukraine  w  hich  established  I'^self  as  a 
free  and  ii  dependent  nation  on  January 
22.  1918  The  42d  anniversary  of  that 
event   will  be  marked   tomorrow. 

Tragically,  the  Ukrainians  did  not  en- 
joy their  liberty  for  very  long.  It  was 
soon  trampled  by  a  ruthless  Russian 
Communist  Army  and  brouKht  under  the 
tyranny  of  Moscow.  Even  today  this 
Communis:  tyranny  continue.s  in  the 
form  of  CKecutions  of  Ukrainian  free- 
dom flghtfrs  and  mass  deportations  to 
Siberia. 

It  is  cleir  that  the  flame  of  freedom 
and  liberty  continue.s  to  burn  brightly 
among  the  more  tiian  40  million  Ukrain- 
ians. Devotion  to  tlie  c^as*-  of  liberty 
serves  as  a  strong  bond  between  all 
freedom- Icving  men  throughout  the 
world.  On  this  important  Ukraiman 
anniversary  we  reaflfirm  our  support  of 
the  cause  of  freedom  everywhere  until 
all  freedom-loving  peoples  may  one  day 
enjoy  the  olessmgs  and  richness  of  true 
liberty. 


SURPLUS  FARM  COMMODITY 
UTILIZATION 

Mr  DIXON  Mr  Speaker  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous com ent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks   anj   include  extraneous  matter. 

'ITif  SPI-AKP:R  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reques-  of  the  gentleman  from  Utaii? 

There  w:i.«s  no  objection 

Mr.  Dn:ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pnvilrge  to  briiiK  to  your  attention  again 
this  legislation  on  utilization  research 
designed  t3  use  more  surplus  farm  coin- 
miKiities  in  manufacture.  In  the  la.st 
Sf'.ssion  U'.e  other  body  i>assed  S  690. 
The  House  pa.s.sed  the  Abemethy  bill. 
H  R  8639.  which  I  am  a  sponsor  of,  on 
utilization  research  The  Department  of 
ALTiculture  has  just  i.ssued  a  splendid 
communication  showing  the  wonderful 
p>os.sibillty  of  usiru,'  farm  surplus  in  man- 
ufacture. I  think  you  will  find  it  on 
your  desk      Please  read  it 

Mr.  Sp<aker.  it  is  my  belief  that  we 
can  get  the  other  body  to  accept  the 
House  version  of  our  utilization  research 
bill.  I  hoiH'  every  Member  of  the  House, 
as  well  as  the  .Speaker,  will  work  toward 
that  end  because  the  House  version  is 
much  superior  to  the  Senate  version. 
As  one  mm  .said,  "In  moments  of  con- 
troversy my  perception  is  quite  fine.  I 
always  se*-  two  points  of  view,  the  wrong 
one  h,nd  mine."  Ours  is  the  right  ver- 
sion 

The  U.5.  Department  of  Agriculture 
bulletin  if  as  follows: 

PSOCRrsS      »ND      PR'  'SPTCTS      in      ACRirrLTXTRAl. 

Utilization    Research    Reporttd 

VS.     Dl.TARTMENT     OF     AORICTLTt'RF . 

Wa.ihington,   January    1960. 
The  effort  to  find  new  and  wider  outlets 
for   farm   products   as  foods   and    as   Indus- 


trial raw  materials  moved  ahead  on  many 
fronts  during  the  past  year,  according  to  the 
US    Department  of  Agriculture. 

Commercial  use  of  research  results  ex- 
panded In  a  number  of  Important  areas, 
and  promising  new  results  were  announced 
that  offer  sizable  future  market  opp>ortu- 
nitlee  for  agricultural  commodities.  For 
example. 

Wash-and-wear  cottons  gained  wider 
public  iiccpptaiice  More  than  800.000  bales 
of  c<'ttwn  are  n  w  used  annually  as  a  direct 
result  of  utilization  research  in  this  field. 
Present  cjtlon  wash-and-wear  garments 
represent    tihe    culmination    of    many    years 

01  systematic  study  at  USDA's  Southern 
Laboratory,  at  New  Orleans,  in  cooperatl'>n 
with  industry  The  published  results  of 
these  studies  consf.tute  most  of  the  world's 
technical  literature  on  wash-and-wear  cot- 
t<jns  aiid  provided  the  technical  basis  for 
today's  exi>anding  production  of  these 
goods 

Use  of  animal  fats  In  plastics  and  in  live- 
stock feeds  continues  to  Increase  USD.^■s 
Eastern  Laboratory  at  Philadelphia  de- 
ve'.o;>ed  epoxldized  oiis,  which  are  now 
gw^ng  into  markets  requiring  about  40  mil- 
lion pounds  of  inedible  fats  each  year  The 
laboratory  Is  also  res^xinsible  for  the  de- 
velopment, under  contract,  of  fats  as  an  in- 
gredient of  animal  feeds,  a  market  that  is 
now  consuming  about  500  million  pounds 
of  fats  annually.  The  most  recent  research 
contribution  In  this  field  Is  a  compour.d 
called  vinyl  stearate.  which  provides  a  su- 
perior internal  plastlclzer  for  vinyl  plastics 
A  market  for  at  least  100  million  pounds  a 
year  of  this  new  chemical  Is  expected  to 
develop   in  the  near  luture 

Dehydrated  mashed  potatoes  are  on  the 
market  In  two  forms- — granules  and  flakes — 
both  produced  by  methods  developed 
through  utilization  research  About  20  mil- 
lion bushels  of  potatoes  will  be  used  in  these 
products  during  the  coming  year  and  even 
lareer  niarket.s  are  anticipated  In  subsequent 
years 

Dlaldehyde  starches,  a  new  family  of  In- 
dustrial chemicii.s  derived  Ir^tm  corn,  were 
put  Into  semioommercial  prt>duction  by  two 
companies  during  the  year  The  process 
for  making  these  chemicals  was  developed 
at  USD.A's  Northern  I^aboratory  at  Peoria, 
111.  Dlaldehyde  stArches  have  highly  prom- 
Islne  Indtistrlal  possibilities  for  the  tanning 
of  leather,  for  produf-tion  (jf  papxr  pri>ducts 
with  greater  wet  Etreugth,  and  for  many 
other  uses. 

Hich-amylose  corn,  which  y-lelds  starch 
that  is  more  than  50  percent  amylose  and 
has  attractive  Indu.'^trial  possibilities  not 
open  to  ordinary  starch.  Is  In  limited  com- 
mercial production  This  corn  and  the  new 
uses  for  the  starch  it  contains  Is  a  de- 
velopment of  Federal-State-Industry  re- 
search A  quarter  of  a  million  pounds  of 
hieh-amyiose  starch  was  made  from  the 
1958  crop  of  this  new  corn;  acreage  was 
doubled  m  1959.  TTie  starch  Is  now  beint: 
evaluated  by  industry  for  use  In  adhesives, 
films,   and    paper  additives 

Chemicals  from  turpentine  totaling  about 

2  million  pounds  are  being  used  as  catalysts 
or  Initiators  In  the  production  of  "cold" 
rubber  as  a  result  of  research  by  USDA's 
Naval  Stores  Station  at  Olustee,  Fla.  About 
90  percent  of  GRS  cold-processed  synthetic 
rubber  made  in  this  country  utilizes  tur- 
per.tine  chemicals  developed  and  patented 
by  the  station 

Phosphomannan.  a  new  product  produced 
by  fermentation  of  starch  is  attractinc  in- 
dustrial Interest  as  an  adhesive  and  thick- 
ening agent  Some  30  companies  are 
evaluatinj;  tills  material  and  4  have  al- 
ready expressed  Interest  In  producing  it 
oommercially.  This  recent  product  of  u*u- 
llzation  reseflTch  at  the  northern  laboratory 
offers  another  slsable  Industrial  outlet  lor 
corn. 


Plastic  foams  made  from  castor  oil  are 
gaining  acceptance  by  industry.  Known  as 
urethane  foams,  they  can  be  produced  in 
rigid  or  elastic  form.  About  a  million 
pounds  of  castor  oil  were  used  in  these 
products  In  1958  Chemists  at  USDA's 
Western  Laboratory,  Albany.  Calif.,  have 
recently  developed  methods  to  give  these 
products  better  water  resistance  and  shrink 
resistance,  which  are  expected  to  expand 
markets    for   them. 

Other  promising  recent  developments 
Include: 

Waier-solublf  zein.  a  chemically  modi- 
fied j-roteln  of  corn.  j<  tentlall '  useful  In 
lacq;:erF  and  printing  Inks,  • 

A  breakthrough  In  the  basic  chemistry  of 
wheat  gluten,  which  was  previously  thought 
to  cor.slst  of  two  proteins  but  Is  now  known 
to  contain  six,  each  with  distinctive  prop- 
erties. 

A  new  antioxidant  for  alfalfa,  which  pre- 
serves the  vitamin  A  and  vitamin  E  content 
of  dehydrated  alfalfa  meal  for  as  long  as  6 
months. 

A  new  cotton  card— an  attachment  for 
conventional  cotton  textile  machinery — 
which  reduces  costs.  Improves  quality,  and 
reduces  waste  in  cotton  processlne 

A  new  compound,  known  as  coumestrol, 
di.^co-iered  to)  occur  naturally  In  certain 
legumes,  which  exhibits  hormone  activity 
similar  to  that  of  the  synthetic  hormone 
str,beFtrt:)l  and  may  provide  a  basis  for  im- 
proved  feed   additives. 

In  basic  research  on  soybean  oil.  USD.\ 
chemists  have  made  this  oil  radioactive  by 
feedine  radioactive  carbon  to  soybean  plants 
during  growth  This  radioactive  tracer 
technique  provides  a  means  I^r  following 
the  mechanism  of  selective  hycrogenatlon 
of  the  oil  and  will  grreatly  aid  In  the  de- 
velopment of  edible  soybean  oil  products 
of  improved  physical  and  nutritional 
characteristics. 

To  inforni  pctential  users  and  the  general 
public  of  the  results  of  utilization  research 
and  development.  USDA  scientists  working 
In  this  field  have,  during  fiscal  year  1959, 
published  493  research  pa]5ers  in  technical 
journals:  obtained  96  new  patents;  Issued 
79  licenses  for  royalty-free  use  of  patents; 
presented  527  talks  before  national  au- 
diences on  their  findings;  participated  In  78 
radi  T  and  TV  broadcasts,  and  issued  145  press 
releases  describing  their  work. 

In  other  words,  three  to  fo'ur  times  each 
day  during  each  of  the  366  days  of  the 
year,  the  public  was  informed  of  some  new 
contribution  of  utilization  research  and  de- 
velopment in  the  continuing  search  for  new 
and    wider    uses    for   farm   products 

Utilization  research  and  development  Is  a 
major  segment  (^f  USDA's  overall  research 
program,  which  also  Includes  studies  of  farm 
production,  marketing,  home  economics,  and 
forestry. 

Funds  available  for  all  USDA  research  have 
been  Increased  about  100  percent  over  the 
past  7  years  Yet  beca'use  of  Increased  costs, 
the  Department's  capacity  to  dc  research  has 
actually  increased  only  about  40  percent. 
The  problems  facing  agriculture  still  ex- 
ceed in  number  and  magnitude  tiie  cur- 
rent capacity  to  attack   them 

The  aim  of  utilization  research  and  de- 
velopment Is  to  maintain  and  strengthen 
traditional  markets  for  the  product.s  of  agri- 
culture and  to  create  new  markets  for  them. 
This  research  Is  conducted  by  USDA  In  4 
mam  laboratories  and  10  smaller  ones.  It 
employs  about  1.600  people,  half  of  whom  are 
scientists,  and  is  supported  by  about  tl6 
million  In  directly  approprlat-ed  funds.  In 
addition,  up  to  *4  million  a  year  may  be 
spent  during  the  next  5  years  for  utilization 
research  overseas,  supported  by  foreign  cur- 
reTiCies  derived  from  the  sale  abroad  of  U.S. 
farm  surpluses  under  Public  Law  480. 

The  emphasis  In  this  work  currently  Is  on 
expanding    the    use    of    surplus    crops — the 
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cereal  grains,  cotton,  and  vegetable  and 
animal  fats  and  oils.  The  main  effort  Is  on 
development  of  Indiistrlal  uses  for  these 
crops,  as  these  uses  offer  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunities for  economic  use  of  large  volumes 
of  surplus  commodities.  Research  also  seeks 
to  lower  processing  costs  for  food  and  feed 
products,  and  to  develop  products  that  have 
built-in  convenience  and  are  less  perishable 
than  those  now  available. 

Worthwhile  new  uses  for  farm  products 
must  be  practical  uses.  Scientists  today  can 
make  anything  from  agricultural  products 
that  can  be  made  from  other  organic  raw 
materials,  such  as  petroleum.  But  utiliza- 
tion research  scientists  recognize  that  they 
miist  create  from  agricultural  materials  the 
properties  desired  in  the  final  product,  and 
that  the  flnal  product  must  be  able  to  sell 
at  a  competitive  price.  They  are  not  in- 
terested In  "one-shof  uses  for  farm  com- 
moditlee  that  are  not  economic — for  example. 
Industrial  alcohol  from  grain,  when  technical 
feasibility  has  been  demonstrated  but  eco- 
nomic practicality  has  not. 

Like  all  research,  utilization  research  Is 
necessarily  a  continuing  Job.  Research  con- 
stantly seeks  to  outmode  the  products  It 
creates.  It  must  continue  to  improve  the 
products  It  has  developed  and  to  develop  still 
more  satisfactory  products  to  replace  them. 
The  outlook  is  good  for  increasing  sub- 
stantially the  use  of  agricultural  products. 
Por  example,  In  the  case  of  cereal  grain  an 
additional  500  million  bushels  per  year  can 
be  used  by  1975  if  research  is  able  to  do 
Its  Job  In  the  following  areas: 

One  hundred  and  seventy  million  bushels 
for  use  in  paper  products.  Today  about  20 
million  bushels  of  grain  are  used  In  these 
products.  But  If  we  can  modify  grains  or 
their  starches  to  endow  them  with  new 
properties  of  value  In  papermaking,  im- 
proved paper  products  might  be  made  *hat 
would  contain  as  much  as  5  percent  of 
cereal  grains. 

One  hundred  million  bushels  for  Industrial 
chemicals  and  other  nonfood  products. 
Xhch  year,  some  40  million  bushels  of  grain 
go  Into  such  products  as  surface-acUve 
•cents,  antioxidants,  pwlymers,  plasticlzers, 
packaging  films,  chemicals  for  metallurgical 
processing,  and  many  other  materials.  New 
chemical  products  now  under  development 
from  USDA  laboratc»-lee  offer  pjotentlal  out- 
lets for  an  additional  100  million  bushels. 

yifty  million  bushels  for  use  In  producing 
biological  agents  for  pest  control.  Work 
now  under  way  by  CSDA  scientists  Indicates 
that  It  may  be  feasible  to  grow  biological 
agents  for  control  of  Insects  and  other  farm 
pests  using  fermentation  techniques  with 
cereals  in  the  nutrient  medium.  An  example 
Is  milky  spore  disease  of  Japanese  beetles, 
which  at  present  can  be  produced  only  on 
the  Insects  themselves. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  million  b\ishels  In 
food  products.  In  the  food  use  of  cereals 
there  Is  opportunity  for  Increased  consximp- 
tlon  and  a  need  for  new  cereal  food  products 
to  encourage  It.  If  we  ate  the  cereal  products 
our  nutritionists  say  would  be  gocxl  for  us, 
the  United  States  by  1970  should  con.^ume 
about  925  million  busheU  of  grain  a  year  as 
food.  Instead  of  the  675  miillon  bushels 
currently  consumed. 

Another  example  Is  the  potential  large- 
▼dume  market  for  agricultural  raw  materials 
In  the  plasUcs  indxistry.  Use  of  plastics  In 
oxa-  economy  Is  expected  to  continue  ex- 
panding by  leaps  and  bounds.  Today's  total 
annual  consumption  of  plastics,  about  6  6 
blUlon  pounds,  may  well  Increase  to  some  10 
billion  pounds  by  1965  to  supply  demands 
for  such  products  as  packaging  and  indus- 
trial films,  molded  and  extruded  products, 
plastic  foams,  containers,  painu,  and  syn- 
thetic rubber. 

Agricultural  raw  materials  are  sulUble  for 
the  manufacture  of  a  multitude  of  plastic 
products.  U  they  can  be  zziade  economicaliy. 
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The  vegetable  and  animal  oils,  starches,  and 
proteins  are  good  starting  materials  for 
plastics  production.  The  aim  of  utilization 
research  is  to  place  farm-grown  materials 
Into  as  much  of  this  expanding  multl-blUlon- 
pound  market  as  we  can  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Research  can  create  expanded  n'.irkPt.s  fr>r 
farm  product^.  It  already  has.  H^'W  many 
new  pr'xlucts  and  new  markets  can  be  de- 
veloped, and  how  fast,  depends  on  the  size 
and  vigor  of  the  effort  devoted  to  the  task 


FORTY-SECOND    ANNIVFRSARY    OP 
UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tonnor- 
row,  January  22,  the  42d  anniversarj-  of 
Ukraiman  independence  will  be  observed 
in  ceremonies  throuehout  the  country. 
Commemorated  In  the  hearts  of  more 
than  40  million  Ukrainians,  this  day  pro- 
vides us  with  an  opportunity  to  reaffirm 
our  adherence  to  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  for  all  captive  nations 
peoples. 

Ukrainian  independence  was  first  pro- 
claimed January  22.  1918.  foUovkint  the 
collapse  of  the  c/arist  Russian  Empire 
in  1917.  Unfortunately,  this  lon!?-sought 
freedom  la-^ted  only  until  1920.  when  the 
Ukrainian  Republic  was  overrun  by  the 
Conimunists  and  forcibly  incorporated 
into  the  Soviet  Empire.  Despite  the  en- 
suing years  of  tyranny  and  subjection, 
the  Ukrainian  people  have  kept  ahve 
their  cherished  eoal  of  national  freedom 
and  independence. 

The  courage  of  the  Ukrainian  people 
stands  as  an  inspiration  to  all  liberty- 
loving  people  who  are  dedicated  to  the 
preservation  and  restoration  of  human 
freedom  everywhere.  On  this  anniver- 
sary all  Americans  join  in  the  prayer 
that  the  captive  peoples  will  soon  once 
again  be  free. 


INTEREST    RATES    ON    LONG-TERM 
GOVERNMENT  INDEBTEDNESS 

Mr.  DLT.SK3.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posal to  abolish  the  legal  ceilmg  on  bond 
interest  rates  at  this  time  is  a  poor  way 
to  turn  off  the  faucet  of  bank  credit  from 
adding  its  flood  of  purchasing  power  to 
the  existing  inflationary  spiral. 

I  maintain  that  the  present  tighten- 
ing of  credit  has  been  a  deUberate  man- 
made  effort  to  drive  up  interest  rates  to 
their  pre.sent  artificial  rates,  with  the 
cooperation  of  Wall  Street,  the  bankers, 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  was  organ- 
ized to  aid  the  fiscal  activities  of  the 
Govenimcnt.      It    has    available    many 


weapons,  such  as  open  maiket  opera- 
tions, the  discount,  and  the  reserve  re- 
quirement, to  establish  interest  rates  at 
any  level  up  or  down  to  enable  the  Gov- 
ernment to  borrow  long-term  funds 
without  breaking  the  Interest  ceiling. 

President  Elisenhower  has  ask^^d  for 
authority  to  release  the  control  we  now 
have  over  all  the  interest  rates  on  long- 
term  Government  indebtedness.  If  this 
were  done,  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  bonds  could  be  ls.sued  bearing  a 
5 '2-  or  5^4-percent  interest  rate  and 
extend. ng  into  20  or  25  years  When 
Government,  through  the  con.stttutional 
right  to  regulate  the  value  of  money. 
ceases  to  regulate  it  by  surrendering  to 
the  economic  royalists,  we  are  then  cross- 
ing the  thin  wavering  line  between  lib- 
erty and  tyranny 

Rai.sing  the  interest  celling  would  take 
money  out  of  the  pockets  of  a  crreat  many 
of  the  people  In  order  to  find  Its  way 
back  into  the  pockets  of  a  few.  It  would 
decrea.se  the  real  Incomes  of  all  people 
receiving  fixetl  incomes,  and  prices  would 
t>e  higher  and  each  dollar  would  buy  less. 
It  will  drive  up  the  cost  of  homes"  hos- 
pitals, schools,  and  road.s;  and  the  bur- 
den of  these  inrreft.sed  co,<<ts  would  be 
placed  upon  the  backs  of  our  citizens 

A  careful  study  of  the  situation  re- 
flects that  at  one  time  when  interest 
rates  were  held  down,  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  refinance  the  long-term  debt. 
It  makes  me  wonder  why  the  administra- 
tion waited  until  the  interest  rate  waa 
at  the  highest  point  before  it  asked  for 
the  change  It  seems  to  me  tiiat  there 
is  a  fundamental  principle  of  fiscal  poli- 
cy involved  in  this  matter  of  interest 
rates  tliat  should  be  mrt  head  on  with 
candor  and  courat'e,  and  that  the 
soundest  policy  to  follow  would  be  the 
retention  of  the  present  historical  mter- 
est  ceiling. 


P.^SSENGER  TAX  SHOULD  BE 
KEPEIAI^D 

Mr  McGOVT-:RN  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimnu.s  consent  to  addrf  .ss  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Diikota? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  McGOVERN  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Presidents  bud^ret  message  for  the  fiscal 
year  1961  propo.ses  to  extend  for  an- 
other year  pre.sent  excise  tax  rates.  In 
the  .same  me.ssage  the  President  em- 
phasizes that  fiscal  progress  is  attain- 
able only  If  economic  growth  is  not  in- 
terrupted. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  reten- 
tion of  the  excuse  tax  on  the  domestic 
tran.sportatlon  of  persoiis  is  inconsistent 
and  in  conflict  with  economic  growth 
both  m  tiie  transportation  industry  It- 
self and  in  those  Industries  that  use  and 
drpond  upon  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  reduction  of 
the  transportation  Ux  from  10  to  5  per- 
cent as  of  June  30,  1960— which  waa 
voted  in  the  last  session  of  Congress — 
must  be  carried  through  to  its  logical 
concJuiiion  by  a  comijlete  repeal  Uiis  ses- 
sion. 
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I  take  this  position  on  the  basis  of 
three  important  considerations  whlcb.  in 
my  opinion   should  be  ccoitrolliiis- 

First  of  nil.  there  Is  no  question  but 
that  this  tux  tends  to  depress  business 
and  discourage  patronage  of  our  domes- 
tic trarisportation  facilities.  Both  the 
Civil  Aeroniutics  Board  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  in  state- 
ments by  their  respective  Chairmen,  have 
emphasized  that  con.'^umption  of  trans- 
pKirtatlon  la  ela.'^tic  and  increases  with 
reduced  cosi  Both  Chairmen  specifically 
stated  that  removal  of  the  tax  would  re- 
sult in  substiintial  additional  commercial 
revenue  for  the  air.  rail,  and  surface 
transportation  companies. 

Mr  SiJeaker.  I  l)elievc  It  Is  self-evi- 
dent that  our  airlines,  our  railroads  and 
our  bus  com:)anles  are  vitally  dependent 
upon  increa.sed  passenper  revenues  if 
they  are  to  survive.  I  read  with  great 
interest  the  ;  emarks  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  Mr.  MrrcALF  and  Mr.  Her- 
LONc,  who  proved  conclusively  that  our 
transpcjrtaticn  establushment  ia  at  a 
crossroad. 

I  firmly  believe  we  cannot  afford  to 
jeopardize  t  ie  economic  life  of  the.se 
companies  by  continuing  a  tax,  an 
avowed  purpose  of  which  was  and  Is  to 
discourage  the  use  of  transportation  fa- 
cilities. 

Moreover,  the  brake  on  business  this 
tax  imposes  is  not  confined  merely  to  the 
tran.sportaticn  companies  whose  revenues 
are  thereby  artificially  curtailed.  The 
depressant  eTect  extends  to  every  busi- 
ness that  re<iuires  or  uses  our  domestic 
passenger  farilities. 

A  second  objection  to  this  tax  Is  that 
!t  discriminates  unfairly  against  a  num- 
ber of  impo:  tant  classes  of  people  and 
areas.  It  dis  :nminates  against  long  haul 
pa.sscngers  hnd  areas  in  this  country 
where  avera?e  travel  distances,  due  to 
geographical  factors,  are  great.  South 
Dakota  Is  a  good  example.  Because  of 
the  great  distances  t)etween  cities  in  this 
region  and  t>ecause  there  is  great  re- 
liance on  commercial  transportation, 
these  passeni;ers  pay  more  taxes  to  travel 
than  passenirers  in  the  East  where  dis- 
tances between  cities  are  substantially 
shorter. 

Moreover,  the  tax  discriminates 
a^auist  Stat<is  that  depend  on  toiulsm 
as  an  Important  business.  Because  the 
tax  increase?  the  cost  of  travel,  it  acts 
as  a  deterrent  to  tourists  traveling,  for 
example,  to  visit  the  beautiful  Black  Hills 
area  of  South  Dakota  and  nearby  Mount 
Rushmore. 

The  tax  dii  criminates  against  business 
activities  In  \?hich  travel  of  personnel  is 
necessary  as  distinguished  from  busi- 
nesses that  do  not  necessitate  travel.  It 
discriminates  against  the  transpKjrtation 
of  passengers  as  comptared  to  the  trans- 
portation of  :"rei8ht,  for  which  Congress 
ha,s  repealed  the  tax.  It  discriminates 
apainst  domestic  travel  as  compared  to 
travel  abroad,  for  which  no  tax  is  levied. 

One  of  the  most  important  Inequities 
of  this  tax  is  that  It  discriminates  against 
the  lower  Income  brackets.  Por  people 
in  the  lower  Income  brackets  a  10-per- 
cent premium  on  the  right  to  travel  can 
make  the  dlfi'erence  between  belns  able 
to  travel  or  not. 
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The  tax  discrlinlnates  against  our  In- 
tematktn&l-flac  carriers  and  handicaps 
them  m  their  competition  with  foragn- 
flag  carriers.    My  distinguished  colleague 

from  the  State  of  Florida  cited  the  very 
appropriate  example  of  a  Paris.  Prance, 
to  Dallas,  Tex.,  flight  wherein  a  passen- 
ger buying  his  ticket  from  a  U.S. -flag 
carrier  would  be  taxed  on  the  portion  of 
the  trip  within  the  United  States  where- 
as he  would  not  pay  the  tax  if  he  pur- 
chased the  ticket  from  a  foreign  carrier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  that  this  sit- 
uation affords  the  foreign  carrier  a  for- 
midable pricing  advantage  and  I  cer- 
tainly concur  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league that  incalculable  amounts  of 
revenue  are  beiru?  lost  by  our  interna- 
tional-flag carriers  as  a  result  of  this  tax. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  when  the  off- 
setting factor?  are  subtracted  from  the 
gross  yield  of  the  transportation  tax,  it 
is  clear  that  this  tax  is  an  unproductive 
one  Some  of  these  offsetting  factors 
that  reduce  the  $225  million  gross  yield 
are  the  following  ■ 

First.  Businesses  deduct  the  dollars 
spent  on  the  transportation  tax  from  the 
total  on  which  their  income  taxes  are 
asses-sed  This  results  in  approximately 
$70  million  in  deductions  per  year  which 
must  be  subtracted  from  the  gross  yield. 

Second.  EN'ery  dollar  of  domestic  com- 
mercial revenue  that  is  discouraged  by 
this  deterrent  tax  reduces  the  total  avail- 
able for  taxation  under  other  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Third.  Every  dollar  of  commercial 
revenue  lost  by  our  international  U.S. 
flag  carriers  by  reason  of  the  price  handi- 
cap impased  on  domestic  portions  of 
flights  abroad  similarly  reduces  the  total 
available  for  taxation. 

Fourth.  Everj'  dollar  of  earned  com- 
mercial revenue  that  is  discouraged  and 
diverted  from  the  subsidized  local  service 
or  helicopter  industries  by  reason  of  this 
tax  must  be  supplied  by  Federal  subsidy, 
and  offsets  the  transportation  tax  yield 
dollar  for  dollar. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  Is  evident  that  this  tax 
cannot  be  justified  on  fi.scal  grounds. 
The  truth  is  it  is  questionable  whether 
it  produces  any  net  revenue,  and  it  is 
clearly  true  that  whatever  the  net  yield, 
it  cannot  justify  the  discriminatory  and 
depressant  features  of  the  tax.  I  sub- 
mit that  this  tax  is  a  potent  factor  inter- 
rupting and  impeding  this  Nation's  eco- 
nomic growth,  especially  the  transporta- 
tion e.stablishment.  and  that  It  should  be 
repealed  in  its  entirety  this  session. 

Consequently,  I  believe  the  President's 
recommendation  to  extend  the  excise  tax 
on  transr>ortation  would  tend  to  defeat 
the  purpose  we  all  agree  is  vital — the 
uninterrupted  growth  of  our  economy. 
I  am  hopeful  that  this  session,  for  the 
first  time,  the  question  of  repeal  will  be 
ptermitted  to  come  to  the  floor  for  a  vote, 
and  I  am  confident  that  if  it  does  the  tax 
will  be  repealed. 


REPORT  OK  RUSSIA  BY  VICE  ADM. 
HTMAN  a  RICKOVBR.  U.S.  NAVY 

Mr.  JOITES  of  KdssourL    Mr.  Speaker. 

by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 


Administration,  I  call  up  House  Resolu- 
tion 407  and  ask  for  Its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  TTiat  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriatlona, 
House  of  Representatives,  upon  requisition 
of  the  chairman  thereof,  not  to  exceed  ten 
thousand  additional  copies  of  the  hearings 
entitled  ■'Beport  on  Russia  by  Vice  Admiral 
Hyman    Q.    Rickover,   United    States   Navy." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  the  language  In  llnea  1 
through  6,  incluslTe.  and  insert  the  foUow- 
ine — 

"Resolved.  That  there  Ehall  be  printed  ten 
thoussind  additional  copies  of  the  hearlnga 
entitled  'Report  on  Russia  by  Vice  Admiral 
Hynvan  G  R'.ckover,  United  States  Navy'. 
Of  these  additional  hearings,  five  thousand 
copies  shall  be  prorated  to  all  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  Qve  thousand 
copies  shall  be  made  aTaiiable  for  the  lise 
of  the  HDUse  Ckjmmittee  on  Appropriations." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REPORT  ON  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
GEOPHYSICAL  YEAR  (FEBRUARY 
1959) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Mis.sourl.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  I  call  up  House  Resolu- 
tion 408  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Ref:olved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  tlie  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
House  of  Representatives,  upon  reqtilsltlon 
(if  the  chairman  thereof,  not  to  exceed  four 
thousand  additional  copies  of  the  hearings 
entitled  "R?port  on  the  International  Geo- 
physical Tear   ^  February  1959)". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  line  2  strike  out  the  word  "upx>n"  and 
on  line  3  strike  out  "requifilUon  of  the  chair- 
man thereof,". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FACTS  ON  COMMUNISM:  VOLUME  1, 
THE  COMMUNIST  IDEOLOGY 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  I  call  up  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  449  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows : 

Aesoit>ed  by  the  House  0/  Representative* 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  publica- 
tion entitled  "I^acts  on  Communism — Volume 
1.  The  Communist  Ideology"  prepared  by  the 
Committee  on  Un-Amertcan  AetlTHlee,  House 
of  Repreeuitatlvee,  Slghty-alzth  Oozxgrees, 
first  session,  be  printed  as  a  House  documant; 
and  that  there  be  printed  tlilrty  tbousand 
additional  ooi>leB  of  said  docunksnt  ot  which 
Biz  thousand  shall  be  for  the  use  of  said 
committee  and  twenty-four  thousand  copies 
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to  be  prorated  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  a  period  of  ninety  days 
after  which  time  the  unused  balance  shall 
revert  to  the  Cotnmlttee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  if  these  have  been 
cleared  with  the  minonty  members  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  They  have 
been  cleared  with  the  minority  members 
erf  the  committee  and  also  with  the  mi- 
nority  leader. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  thank  the  sen- 
tleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  line  10,  after  the  word  "Represent- 
atives" Insert  a  period  and  strilce  out  the 
balance  of  line  10  and  lines  U  and  12. 


The  committee  amendment  weis  agreed 
The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 


to. 

r 

to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NOMINATION  AND  FLECTION  OF 
THE  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT. ETC. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri  Mr  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  I  call  up  House  Con- 
current Resolution  457  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Wou.?^  of  Rep--esentative!t 
{the  Senate  concurring )  ,  That  there  be 
printed  as  a  House  document  the  pubUcat;  ^n 
entitled  "Nomination  and  Election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  Including  the  Ma.^.ner  of  Selecting 
Delegates  to  Political  Conventions";  and  that 
there  be  printed  an  additional  .nfty  th  rasand 
copies  for  the  use  of  the  H-.'ise  of  Represent- 
atives, said  copies  to  be  prorated  to  the  Mem- 
bers and  Resident  Commi.ssloner. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wsus  laid  on 
the  table. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM 
LANGER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  reco^r- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Masciachu- 
setts  IMr.  McCormack: 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker  in 
the  recent  death  of  our  late  colleasur  in 
the  Congress,  and  a  personal  friend  of 
mine  whom  I  admired  very  much.  Sena- 
tor  William  Lantjer,  we  have  lost  not 
only  a  colorful  political  ngure.  but  one 
who  had  a  rare  capacity  for  friendship. 
and  above  all.  loyalty  to  the  principles 
and  policies  Uiat  he  believed  in  I  was 
proud  to  count  Bill  Ijxniier  amonk  my 
closest,  personal  friends.  He  was  a  Ic;:- 
lalator  of  stalwart  independence  of 
thouuht  and  action.  His  roum^j.^  t» ;  n 
lcj.i.ilator     wn.s    ou  r. stand  11^ «     rt;ul     '.■\i 


known  to  all.  Bill  Langer  was  a  formi- 
dable debater,  a  legislator  and  public  offi- 
cial of  consummate  skill  and  one  who 
served,  with  great  devotion,  his  constitu- 
ents and  his  friends. 

Our  late  friend.  Bill  linger,  enjoyed  a 
good  fight  and  he  was  loved  and  admired 
by  countless  of  thousands  of  persons, 
even  by  some  who  did  not  wholly  agree 
with  him  because  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  fighter  Typical  of  the  way  his  con- 
stituents felt  about  hiin  was  the  ofLen 
quoted  remark-  "If  a  farmer  com- 
plained he  had  no  washer  for  his 
wringer,  he  could  depend  on  his  old 
friend  Bill  to  get  it  for  him  "  This  de- 
termined his  state  of  mind  in  helping 
others  who  came  to  him,  particularly  the 
sick,  then  unemployed,  and  the  under- 
privileged. The  above  saving  dramatizes 
a  very  real  trait  m  Bill  Langer  s  char- 
acter and  this  trait  was  naturally  in- 
grained in  him  The  more  one  needed 
Bill  Lander's  help,  the  surer  .such  a  per- 
son was  that  he  would  come  to  their 
aid  with  all  the  drivine  force  and  energy 
of  his  great  heart  and  able  bram.  For 
Bill  Lander  was  not  a  fairweather  friend. 
He  was  the  kind  of  a  friend  who  loved  to 
find  an  opportunity  to  give  aid  when  it 
was  really  needed. 

It  was  just  like  him  to  stay  with  his 
late  wif';-,  Mrs  Lydia  Lander,  in  her  ill- 
ness all  through  the  bitterly  contested 
campaign  of  19.53  While  he  was  up  for 
reelection  in  a  hard-fought  campaign,  he 
did  not  make  a  single  campaign  speech. 
staying  at  the  bedside  of  his  wife  and 
stating.  "I  just  won't  leave  Lydia."  This 
is  the  kind  of  love  and  devotion  between 
husband  and  wife  that  is  an  mspira- 
tion  and  e.xample  for  all  others  to  follow. 

In  the  passing  of  Bill  Langer,  one  of 
the  most  courageous  and  di.=^tinguished 
political  figures  in  the  legislature  of  our 
Nation,  has  taken  the  journey  into  the 
Great  Beyond.  Those  who  knew  Bill 
Langf'r  and  the  nobility  of  character 
that  he  posse.ssed,  will  greatly  miss  him. 

To  his  loved  ones  left  behind.  Mrs. 
McCormack  and  I  extend  our  deep  sym- 
pathy to  them  in  the  ereat  lo.ss  and  sor- 
row. I  know  that  the  outstanding  life 
that  their  late  father  led.  his  great 
courage  in  the  many  years  that  he  ren- 
dered public  service,  and  his  noble  out- 
look of  lifp,  will  always  be  a  source  of 
consolation  to  them. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  LABOR- 
MAX.AGEMENT  RELATIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  k-ontieman  from  Mich- 
igan    Mr    Griffin]  is  recognized  for  60 

minutes 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr  Speaker,  a.s  this 
Nation  confront.s  the  cliallenge  of  eco- 
nomic competitior.  with  Soviet  Russia, 
it  is  becoming  apparent  to  more  and 
more  Americans  that  victory  or  defeat 
hinges  to  a  ;;»r.;e  extent  upon  the  dek^ioe 
of  responsib.uty  exercised  by  those  who 
rrprcsoni  labor  and  muiiasi^ment  i\t  'he 
pmlon  of  our  fiee  economv  llie  b  >;  ^  .\  ■.- 
UiK   trtble 

Clcftrb',  we  ran  fall  far  bchliKl  and 
late  out  in  this  vital  stniu^le  if  wp,  as 
a  .N'iU..ja.  should  be  so  looUsli  os  lo  for- 


feit the  advantages  of  our  free  economic 
system  by  continually  indulginK  in  pro- 
longed nationwide  strikes,  inflationary 
watje  settlements,  or  by  refusing  to  uti- 
lize efficiently  the  technological  advances 
which  mcrea.se  the  rate  of  productivity. 
Til-'  pre.-t-rvation  of  fre<'  collective  bar- 
f.'ain;ng— as  well  as  our  free  enterprise 
system  itself — depends,  I  believe,  upon  a 
rapid  development,  in  the  ranks  and 
leadership  of  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment of  an  enliKh.teiied  and  re.sponsible 
outlook  which  takes  into  account  the 
national  inteie.t  and  the  public  gocKl 

Now  that  the  steel  strike  settlement 
has  granted  the  leaders  of  management 
and  organized  labor  a  brief  reprieve — 
It  should  be  apparent  to  them  that  they 
must  raise  tlieir  si.:lit.s  a  notx:fi  toward 
higher  ground.  If  they  do  not.  someday 
they  could  find  themselves  hanging  to- 
gether on  the  gallows  of  government 
dictation. 

The  responsible  approach  of  govern- 
ment to  the  difficult  problems  we  face  in 
this  field  must  be  essentially  non- 
partisan— nonpartisan  in  the  sense  that 
neither  labor  nor  management  should 
receive  favored  treatment  for  the  sake 
of  political  gain  or  selfish  economic  ad- 
vantage. This  does  not  mean  that  both 
sides  are  always  equally  guilty  in  every 
labor  dispute.  However,  it  does  mean 
that  government  bears  a  solemn,  funda- 
mental obligation  to  hue  strictly  to  poli- 
cies which  are  in  the  overall  best  interest 
of  the  Nation. 

Because  these  considerations  are  so 
vital,  the  people  are  looking  for  an  an- 
swer in  this  election  year  to  the  ques- 
tion: Which  party  is  better  able  to  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  leadership  that  is  needed 
in  this  field? 

While  I  gladly  tip  my  hat  to  those 
rugged  individuals  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  who  have  dared  at  times  to  rl.se 
above  partisan  pressures;  nevertheless 
the  fact  remains — as  was  pointed  out  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  IMr. 
Byrnes]— that  the  Democratic  Party  is 
seriously  and  hopelessly  divided  against 
itself. 

Clearly,  the  Republican  Party— as  the 
party  of  unity,  with  democracy  within  Its 
ranks  and  a  philosophy  based  upon  prin- 
ciple—Is  the  party  which  is  better 
equipped  today  to  provide  the  kind  of 
responsible,  nonpartisan  leadership  so 
essential  In  this  explosive  field  of  labor- 
management  relations. 

In  considering  the  relative  positions 
of  labor  and  Industry  today,  it  Is  signifi- 
cant to  note  that  they  have  gone  through 
somewhat  similar  cycles  of  development. 
Both  are  now  powerful,  gigantic  eco- 
nomic forces  In  America  That  was  not 
always  the  case.  The  credentials  of  the 
Republican  Party  for  leadership  In  this 
field  are  underscored  by  a  review  of  the 
development  cycles  of  these  two  eco- 
nomic forces. 

Till    «tSB    or    INOViTUT 

When  our  ConsUtuUon  wa.s  wniien, 
industry  wm  an  underdog  compared  to 
the  vaat  afrwlan  lnter««u,  tlie  pi.uita- 
tion  owners,  and  ahlppert.  Al.-.vander 
Hamilton  trasped  the  importunce  of  en- 
couraglnt  Industrial  de\-elopjnent  He 
advocated    protectionist    pollens    tint 
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paved  the  wnv  for  the  ri.se  of  industrial 
capitalism.  By  the  1890's,  however,  far 
from  being  the  underdog  m  our  economy. 
industry  was  reaching  Uie  monopoly 
stage. 

Unreasonable  transportation  rates  op- 
pressed the  fain.ers.  The  vast  financial 
power  of  industrial  nionopohes  stifled 
the  growth  of  a  labor  movement.  Indus- 
trial monopohe.s  moved  into  the  political 
realm  and.  in  effect,  put  legislators  on 
their  payrolls. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  republicanism  came  to  tlie 
front  and  provided  an  opportunity  for 
the  people  of  America  to  demonstrate 
that  they,  not  tiie  aar-tains  of  mduslry. 
were  still  the  boss  Earl.er  a  Republican- 
controlled  Congress,  in  1890.  liad  passed 
the  first  antitrust  law.  Tlieodore  Roose- 
velt and  later.  William  Howard  Taft,  led 
a  crusade  ia  break  up  the  trusts  which 
had  placed  special  interest  above  tiie 
public   good. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  and  William  How- 
ard Taft  did  not  evaluate  industry's  rela- 
tive position  by  looking  in  a  rfarvi-^w 
mirror  Instead,  they  saw  the  difference 
between  Hamilton's  da?  when  indu.^try 
was  down  under,  and  their  day  when  in- 
dustry was  up  on  lop 

With  enactment  of  the  antitrust  laws 
and  the  enforcement  winch  gradually 
followed,  anguished  cries  came  from  some 
business  leaders  tiiat  the  laws,  restraint.««, 
and  enforcement  would  ."Stifle  industrial 
growth.  The  opposite  wa.s  true  The  re- 
straints reitored  freedom  and  competi- 
tion in  Industry  at  lartTe  and  improved 
the  general  health  of  our  economy. 

•ntT     BI.SK    OF     UABO* 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  the  rise  of  the  labor 
movement.  In  many  respectji.  iu  de- 
velopment parallels  th.al  of  the  earlier 
rise  of  industry 

For  several  rr-asons.  the  labor  move- 
ment In  Amcnra  beuan  in  an  underdog 
status  Unions  were  confronted  with  the 
difficult  Job  of  proving  to  the  public  and 
praspectlve  memtjcrs  that  they  sup- 
ported a  free  enterprise  economy  and 
tl\at  they  would  not  become  uistruments 
of  violence  and  gangsterism. 

Realizing  this,  important  American 
laix)r  leaders  of  an  earlier  da>  rejected 
the  eoal  of  political  power  In  building 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Sam- 
uel Gompers.  for  example,  had  one  ob- 
jective the  betterment  and  growth  of 
Uie  laboruig  man.  He  refused  to  set  off 
class  conflict.  He  strongly  supported  the 
free  enterprise  system.  And.  as  to  the 
Inside  workings  of  the  union,  one  biog- 
rapher says  thnt  he  believed  the  labor 
movement  should  be  "a  voluntary  or- 
ganiiatlon  of  wage  earners  with  mutual 
problems  and  common  ideals.  He — 
O  )mr>ers — put  his  folth  and  trust  In  vol- 
untary principles  and  never  wa\-ered  in 
that  course  " 

A^  labor  unions  grew  In  membership 
and  economic  power,  the  alms  of  some 
latKir  unions  began  to  change.  During 
the  period  when  the  Sherman  antitrust 
law  of  181K)  and  the  Clayton  Act  of  1914 
were  taking  privileges  and  Immunities 
away  from  business,  the  labor  movement 
was  being  granted — and  rightly  so — 
some  special  Unmunlllcs,    But  all  lubor 


leaders  did  not  exercise  the  statesman- 
ship of  Gompers,  and  as  the  20tii  cen- 
tury wore  on  the  special  immunities  of 
organized  labor  were  soon  being  abused 
by  some  leaders. 

Some  unions  mAde  a  mockery  of 
democratic  rule.  They  resorted  to  vari- 
ous forms  of  coercion.  In  some  unions, 
an  iron  curtain  was  virtually  drawn  be- 
tween Uie  union  rank  and  file  and  their 
utuon  leaders. 

A  comparison  is  app.irent  with  the 
earlier  risr'  of  industry.  In  both  cases, 
abu.ses  spranjr  out  of  special  immunities 
which  each  enjoyed  m  their  infant  stage. 

As  the  public  in  earher  decades  had 
demanded  business  reform,  so  did  the 
public  la  t  year  demand  labor  refoiin. 
Just  as  the  Republicans  had  provided 
leader-ship  in  the  movement  for  bu.siness 
refoiTTi.  so  did  Republicans  asain  provide 
leadership  and  support  m  the  drive  for 
pa.ssage  last  year  of  the  bipartisan  labor 
reform  bill. 
siMiLARniES    :n   the    devixopmiin-t    or   l.^bob 

AND    INDOSTRT 

So,  we  s"e  a  great  similarity  in  the 
ri.se  of  mc'ustrial  and  union  power  m 
the  United  States.  For  labor  and  man- 
agement alike,  liepublicans  have  sup- 
ported and  led  the  flpht  for  remedial  re- 
foiTn  legislation  Enactment  of  the 
Sherman  antilru.st  law,  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  and  the  lab^r  reform  bill  of  last 
.sc.^.on  all  indicate  that,  when  the  over- 
all public  good  IS  endangered,  the  people 
will  ri.se  up  to  assert  their  will,  and  that 
Republicans  historically  have  provided 
the  vehicle  for  reform  in  both  business 
and  labor 

Ix>ok:ng  to  the  future,  union  and  In- 
dustry leaders,  as  partners,  must  cope 
realistically  w,th  the  problems  which 
arise  throui;h  technological  advances. 
TTiere  is  no  state-smanship  in  union 
polices  which  flpht  progress  through 
featherbeddiiiM  and  outdated  work  rules. 
At  the  same  time,  pood  management 
mu.st  approach  these  problems  with 
undei-slanding  and  patience,  and  a  reali- 
zation that  sometimes  work  habits  can- 
not be  changed  overnight. 

The  union  movement  and  the  whole 
Nation  have  just  as  important  a  stake  in 
the  goal  of  Increased  production  as  does 
industrial  management.  For  It  is 
greater  production  through  cheaper  and 
more  efficient  means  that  has  brought 
tlie  majority  of  our  craft  union  workers 
into  the  middle  Income  group  in 
America 

How  do  we  attain  Increased  produc- 
tion which  will  place  more  and  better 
Koods  at  lower  prices  In  the  hands  of 
more  consumers? 

By  Increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
tools  in  the  hands  of  the  workers.  And 
these  tools  come  Into  being  In  a  free 
economy  through  the  ln\*estment  of 
funds  that  have  been  saved.  Yes.  tools 
and  Industrial  Jobs  come  from  savings. 
And,  pareni^ieUcally,  It  Is  Impoitant  to 
add  that  the  wiUuigness  of  people  to 
save  depends  u;xui  their  conndence  In 
the  stability  of  Uie  currency.  Their 
confidence  In  the  stability  of  the  cur- 
rency Is  undermined  and  destroyed 
when  wage-price  spirals  oontlnualb'  laa 
the  flames  of  inDution. 


Some  enlightened  labor  leaders  are 
becoming  concerned  over  the  fact  that 
foreign  steel  now  can  be  sold  in  Cleve- 
land S55  per  ton  cheaper  than  steel  pro- 
duced right  in  Cleveland.  To  meet  such 
foreign  competition,  union  leaders  as 
well  as  management  should  be  crusad- 
ing for.  not  against,  belter  tools,  greater 
plant  modernization  and  increased  pro- 
ductivity. 

Enlightened  union  leaders  are  justi- 
fiably concerned  about  the  price  of  the 
products  produced  by  their  members. 
In  the  face  of  stiff  foreign  competition, 
union  members  are  confronted  with  the 
Miave  and  real  threat  of  being  priced 
out  of  their  jobs. 

THE    RECENT    STEEL    SITTLXMENT 

Against  that  background.  I  should  like 
to  discuss  some  aspects  of  the  recent 
steel  strike  settlement. 

It  should  be  clear  that  if  the  settle- 
m'^nt  eventually  results  in  higher  steel 
prices,  steel  workers  as  well  as  consumers 
will  suffer. 

Although  many  people  throughout  the 
co'vUitrv-  are  understandably  disturbed 
about  the  possibility  of  inflationary  ef- 
fects, there  is  another  side  of  tlie  steel 
strike  settlement  which  should  not  be 
overlooked.  The  head  of  one  steel  com- 
pany has  put  it  this  way: 

We  have  been  In  this  wage-price  eplral  for 
20-ocld  years.  You  can't  stop  a  great  wave 
dead  in  its  tracks  all  at  one  crack.  We  iiave 
mrde   a  great  eff.">rt    •    •    •   to  stop  it.   •    •    • 

Njw.  tlie  settlement,  as  act\ia!!y  made, 
gives  an  advance  of  about  half  in  the  next 
3  years  of  what  we  have  had  In  the  past  3 
years.     TTiat's  a  pretty  fair  st«p  forward. 

Mr.  Roger  Blough,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  United  States  Steel,  has  noted 
that  the  average  annual  increase  in 
hourly  employment  costs  resulting  from 
the  recent  steel  settlement  will  be  3 '2  to 
3^4  percent.  In  other  steel  settlements 
during  the  postwar  period,  says  Mr. 
Blough.  hourly  employment  costs  have 
been  rising  at  an  average  rate  of  8  per- 
cent a  year.  It  is  significant  that  the 
postwar  trend  has  been  cut  in  half  by 
the  recent  settlement. 

It  is  interesting  also  to  compare  the 
average  annual  increase  in  emplojTnent 
cost  resulting  from  the  recent  steel  set- 
tlement with  the  increases  Involved  in 
settlements  made  in  other  related  in- 
dustries during  1959: 

Aluminum  industry.  5.2  percent. 

Can  industry.  4.5  percent. 

Kaiser — steel — 3  82  percent. 

Steel.  3  75  percent. 

Although  many  people  are  not  satis- 
fled  with  the  terms,  the  settlement  of 
the  steel  dispute  can  be  viewed  as  a  con- 
structive achievement  for  another  rea- 
son. Whether  we  like  It  or  not.  1960  Is 
an  election  year  and  the  political  fur  is 
flying. 

A  resumption  of  the  steel  strike  would 
have  bi-ought  urgent  cries  for  immediate 
lei^islatlve  action.  Such  legislation  could 
not  have  been  considered  In  an  atmos- 
phere of  calm,  unemotional  deUl>era- 
tlon.  On  the  contrary,  there  were  un- 
derstaiidable  fears  about  the  kind  of 
legliUntlon  t^at  might  have  been  enacted 
under  svjch  clixumstancea. 
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In  discussing  the  considerations  and 
pressures  which  finally  brought  about 
the  settlement,  one  steel  executive  said 
this: 

The  thing  that  really  ended  the  matter — 
really  what  finally  made  us  capitulate — was 
the  politicians  In  Cons;ress 

The  real  pressure  that  developed  was  the 
fear  of  a  Democratic  Congress  and  what  they 
would  do  Lf  they  had  to  meet  an  emergency 
If  there  was  a  threat  nf  a  resumption  of  the 
strike,  Congress  would  be  proposma;  all  kinds 
of  laws  to  prevent  it,  and  these  laws  would 
not  be  the  kind  that  would  be  rarefullv  con- 
sidered or  thoughtfully  discussed  They 
would  be  emergency  laws  passed  in  order  to 
force  a  settlement  of  the  strike  It  was  the 
fear  of  thaf  kind  of  U'a-.  as  well  as  the 
threat  of  the  steel  striKe  being  resumed, 
which  most  or  us  thought  would  do  a  lift- 
ing damage  to  our  em.ployer-em.ployee  rela- 
tions and   to   the  whole   country 

Vice  President  Nixon  and  Secretary  of 
Labor  Mitchell  have  been  subjected  in 
some  quarters  to  charges  of  political  in- 
volvement in  the  steel  settlement.  Para- 
doxically, they  actually  helped  to  extri- 
cate the  steel  dispute  from  the  mire  of 
politics,  in  a  highly  political  year.  In  a 
real  sense,  the  settlemen':  has  driven  the 
process  of  free  collective  bar^'aining  an- 
other chance  for  survival. 

However,  in  my  view,  the  steel  settle- 
ment has  not  lifted  from  Conifress  the  re- 
sponsibility to  study,  in  a  calm  and  de- 
liberate manner,  the  problems  involved 
In  nationwide  strikes,  and  to  con.>ider 
possible  changes   in  existing  laws. 

I  believe  that  one  basic  principle  should 
underlie  consideration  of  such  future 
legislation:  It  is  sounder  and  wi.^er  to 
limit  the  power  of  those  who  violate  the 
public  interest  than  it  is  to  heap  on 
mountains  of  Government  controls  If 
the  Government  eventually  becomes  a 
price  and  wage  f^xer,  we  may  have  curbed 
monopolistic  practices  in  labor  and  busi- 
ness— but,  in  so  doing,  we  will  have  cre- 
ated a  gigantic  monopoly  of  Govern- 
ment. 

There  have  been  sutigestions  of  laws  to 
create  rigid  factfinding  boards  before  a 
strike  occurs.  There  is  a  re-dl  danger 
that  such  beards  could  be  quickly  turned 
into  political  weapons  to  administer 
prices  and  wages.  Let  us  pause  and  think 
deeply  before  rushing  to  enact  such  leg- 
islation. 

Much  more  commendable  for  immedi- 
ate implementation  is  the  suei'pstion  ad- 
vanced by  President  Eiseni.o'.ver  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  address.    He  said: 

The  national  interest  demands  that  In  the 
period  of  indu.-.trlal  peace  which  has  been 
assured  by  the  new  contract,  b. ith  manage- 
ment and  lab<:ir  m.ike  every  possible  effort 
to  increase  efficiency  and  productivity  In  the 
manufacture  of  steel  so  that  price  Increases 
can   be  avoided,    •    •    • 

It  is  my  Intention  to  encourage  regular 
discussions  between  management  and  labor 
outside  the  barr^^ainlng  table,  to  consider 
the  interest  of  the  public  as  well  as  their 
mutual  interest  In  the  maintenance  of  in- 
dustrial peace,  price  stability,  and  economic 
growth, 

DOTTRZNCES     IN     THI     W,ATS     REPTTBt  IC.^NS     AND 
DEMOCHATS     FACE    THE     AGE     AHEAD 

The  Immediate  duty  of  my  party,  and 
of  every  Member  of  Congress,  is  to  do  his 


utmost  to  enlighten  the  public  about  the 
crisis  we  face  in  the  labor -management 
field.  For  if  the  public  is  awakened,  the 
special  interest  groups  will  also  begin  to 
realize  that  labor  as  well  as  the  whole 
Nation  benefits  through  increasing  pro- 
duction, maximizing  inventive  genius 
and  technology,  encouraging  savings  for 
new  investment  to  create  new  jobs,  pro- 
viding noninflationary  wage  increasf-s  to 
put  mnrf^  money  into  consumer  h.ir.ds. 
and  promoting  national  growth  of  a  dy- 
namic and  creative  economy. 

Unfortunately.  I  fear  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  other  party  continue  to 
view  the  future  through  a  rearview  mir- 
ror, reflecting  the  depression  decade  of 
the  thirties  Many  Dfmocrats,  particu- 
larly those  who  follow  the  line  of  the 
Democratic  advisory  council,  continue  to 
tag  themselves  as  "reactionaries"  and 
•partisans"  by  standing  timidly  and 
fearfully  on  the  threshold  of  the  1960's. 
Seemingly,  they  prefer  to  spend  all  their 
time  squabbling  over  the  way  the  cake  is 
sliced  instead  of  helping  to  bake  a  larger 
cake  so  everybody  can  have  a  bigger  slice. 
Republicans,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
lieve that  we  must  move  with  the  times 
and  not  live  in  the  past. 

We  believe  that  our  contest  with  com- 
munism depends  upon  forward-looking 
statesmanship — from  union  leaders,  from 
management,  from  this  Congress,  and 
from  earh  political  party. 

V/e  believe  that  we  can  preserve  our 
free  enterprise  system  and  continue  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  labor  and  of 
all  Americans, 

In  closing,  I  call  upon  Republicans  and 
all  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  to  ad- 
dress themselves  with  renewed  vigor  and 
imagination  to  the  call  of  mdustrial 
statesmanship.  For,  with  responsible 
Ieader^hlp  and  faith  in  a  dynamic  Amer- 
ica, men  of  good  will  can  advance  to  new- 
horizons  in  human  understanding  and 
economic  progress  in  the  decade  of  the 
soaring  sixties." 
Mr  Speaker,  I  have  quoted  from  por- 
tions of  a  recent  article  by  Columnist 
David  Lawrence,  which  appeared  in  the 
January  18  issue  of  the  Washington 
Star  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  reprinted  in  full  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The    SPKAKER     pro     tempore     (Mr. 
AspiNALLi.     Is    there    objection    to    the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
'The  article  referred  to  follows:) 
[From   the   Washington   Star,  January 
18.   19601 
The  Steel  Pact  in   Grat  Area 
( By  David  Lawrence  i 
Executives     f  the  various  steel  companies 
have    been   reviewing   what   really   happened 
In   the    settlement    of    the    steel   strike,    and 
most  of  them  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that    maybe     the    final     agre<>ment    reached 
was    not    as    bad    for    them    as    it    has    been 
painted 

There  Is  a  tendency  to  aj^ree  with  what 
President  Eisenhower  said  about  the  pres- 
sure of  circumstances,  rather  than  the  pres- 
sure of  Government,  as  the  paramount  in- 
fluence In  bringing  about  the  settlement. 
The  head  of  one  company  put  it  this  way: 
"We  have  been  in  this  wage-price  spiral  for 
20-odd  years      You  can't  stop  a  great  wave 


of  that  kind  dead  in  its  Uacks  all  at  one 
crack.  We've  made  a  great  eff<jrt  In  the 
steel  business  to  try  to  stop  it  We  made 
8(ime  mistakes  as  we  went  along  but,  by 
and  large,  we  tried  our  best  to  slow  the 
thing  down, 

"Now.  the  settlement,  as  actually  made, 
gives  an  advance  of  about  half  In  the  next 
3  years  of  what  we've  had  In  the  past  3  years 
That's  a  pretty  fair  step  forward  The  thing 
that  really  ended  the  matter — really  what 
finally  made  us  capitulate — was  the  politi- 
cians In  Congress 

"The  real  pressure  that  developed  was  the 
fear  of  a  Democratic  Congress  and  what  they 
would  do  If  they  had  to  meet  an  emergency 
If  there  was  a  threat  of  a  resumption  of  the 
strike,  Congress  would  be  proposing  all  kinds 
of  laws  to  prevent  It,  and  these  laws  would 
not  be  the  kind  that  would  be  carrfully  con- 
sidered or  thoughtfully  discussed.  They 
would  be  emergency  laws  passed  in  ordtr  to 
force  a  settlement  of  the  str.ke  It  was  the 
fear  of  that  kind  of  law.  as  well  as  the  threat 
of  the  suel  strike  being  resumed,  which  most 
of  us  thought  would  do  a  lasting  damage  to 
our  employer-employee  relations  and  to  the 
whole  country.  We  would  have  had  a  diffi- 
cult time  ever  getting  repeal  of  the  drastic, 
Ul-consldered  legislation  Uiat  would  have 
been  passed." 

The  head  of  another  steel  company  believes 
the  adverse  nature  of  the  settlement  has  been 
overemphasized      He  says: 

"No  one,  of  course,  could  ever  say  this 
settlement  was  a  victory  for  the  steel  Indus- 
try, for  we  did  not  accomplish  our  main 
objectives  of  a  noninflationary  settlement 
and  change  In  work  rules  which  would  pro- 
mote efficiency,  Neverthelets,  as  Mr  Blough. 
of  United  SUtes  Steel,  pointed  out,  we  did 
reduce  the  rate  of  Increase  In  employment 
costs  to  about  3'i  percent  as  compared  with 
an  average  of  8  percent  throughout  the  post- 
war period  TTils  Is  no  mean  accomplish- 
ment In  addition,  we  alerted  the  public. 
Including  the  steelworkers,  to  the  Importance 
of  the  work-rule  Issues,  and  one  may  hope 
that  this  could  bring  some  fruitful  results 
as  Ume  goes  along 

Some  writers  contended,  for  one  thing, 
that  If  the  industry  had  settled  on  the  union 
offer  of  15  cenu  an  hour  prior  to  the  strike, 
this  would  have  meant  37>-,  cents  for  a 
30-month  period  as  compared  with  41  cents 
In  the  actual  settlement.  The  kind  of  15- 
cent-an-hour  offer  made  by  the  union  prior 
to  the  strike  was  the  Fame  as  the  1956  settle- 
ment which  resulted  In  an  employment  cost 
of  81  cenU  an  hour  for  the  3-year  period 
This  Is  exactly  what  would  have  happened 
had  we  accepted  the  original  so-called  15- 
cent  offer  The  union  never  counts  the  re- 
lated costs  of  wage  Increases— for  overtime 
holiday  pay,  vacation  pay,  etc  —nor  did  they 
at  that  time  look  with  favor  at  any  llmlUtlon 
of    the   cost-of-living  claufe. 

"In  addition,  some  writers  painted  the 
picture  of  the  Kaiser  settlement  us  l)elng 
more  favorable  than  the  Industry's  settle. 
ment.  This  Is  not  true  The  Kaiser  settle- 
ment cost  about  5  percent  per  annum  as 
compared  with  3  75  percent  for  the  industry 
settlement.  The  Kaiser  wage  Increase  be- 
comes effective  July  1  as  compared  with  De- 
cember 1  for  the  Industry.  Furthermore, 
the  industry  has  an  offset  against  the  3- 
cent  co8t-of -living  clause  In  excess  insurance 
costs;  Kaiser  has  no  such  offset.  In  addi- 
tion, the  industry  is  settled  for  an  extra 
year  which  Is  In  itself  an  advantage  A 
settlement  which  was  better  than  the  Kaiser, 
can  industry,  aluminum  or  copper  settle- 
ments also  was  quite  a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment. 

"So  what  am  I  saying?  Simply  that  this 
deal  was  not  all  black'  nor  "all  white,'  It 
was  In  the  gray  area.     If  those  who  believe 
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In  this  cause  keep  at  it,  additional  progress 
can  be  made  with  the  hope  that  intelligent 
people  can  truly  arrest  inflaU<m  over  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  lime  " 

Both  the  I.jreguing  expressions  from  execu- 
tives of  two  im}>"rtant  sTeel  companies  were 
8p>nntaneouFly  made.  Independently  of  one 
another.  In  an  Informrii  review  of  the  con- 
troversy. It  Is  conf-i-ded  that,  while  the  In- 
dustry paid  a  heavy  p.'ice  in  ihe  cost  of 
work  Interruption,  the  d;:4Wlng  of  pvibiio  at- 
tention to  the  ba-<!ic  ls-"!ue  of  work  rules  wni*  a 
gain  in  a  long-range  seuse  lor  maiiiigement 

Just  what  the  poiltlcai  gains  or  lotses  will 
be  remain  yet  to  be  determined  The  ad- 
ministration's position  Is  that  it  acted  as  an 
Informal  medlat.)r  and  that  It  made  no 
promises  about  future  ifcl.slatlon  n;id  gave 
no  sanction  to  any  agreement  on  prices 
The  steel  men  say  privately  that  each  com- 
patiy  will  have  to  decide  for  Itself  whether 
or  not  t<j  increase  prires  and  when  such 
prices  would  go  inio  effect 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin,  Mr 
Spf^aker,  will  the  !:entleman  yield? 

Mr  GRIFFIN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wi.sron.<;in 

Mr,  BYRNKS  of  Wisconsin  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  on  the  statement  he  has  just 
made  I  think  he  has  analN-zed  the 
problems  extremely  well.  He  has  made 
a  valuable  contribution  not  only  by 
analyzing  the  differences  between  the 
two  parties  in  their  approach  to  this 
subject  but  al.so  to  the  general  thinking 
of  all  of  us  with  respect  to  the  prob- 
lems that  exist 

Mr,  ROOFRS  of  Colorado  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado,  In  the 
gentleman's  discussion  he  has  outlined 
that  the  Republican  Party  has  since 
1890  backed  up  the  antitrust  laws  He 
states  the  Republican  leadership  has 
carried  out  Uie  enftjrcement  of  those 
laws.  Then  he  made  a  reference  to  the 
relation  of  labor  in  connection  with  the 
antitrust  laws. 

The  question  I  want  to  ask  is  this: 
Is  It  thp  Republican  Party's  position 
that  organized  lalx)r  should  now  be 
under  anti'ru.st  laws'' 

Mr  GRrPTTN.  The  gentleman  has 
called  attention  to  a  subject  that  is  very 
complex,  rhere  are  some  who  believe 
that  all  problems  in  this  field  could  be 
solved  in  one  swoop  simply  by  subjecting 
labor  unio:is  to  the  Sherman  antitrust 
law,     I  do  lot  agree. 

I  am  not  saying  that  labor  unions 
automatically  should  be  brought  under 
the  same  intitrust  laws  that  apply  to 
business.  However.  I  do  believe  that 
some  type  of  reas<:)nable  monopoly  con- 
trol, tailort  d  fairly  and  appropriately  to 
fit  labor  organizations,  should  be  consid- 
ered by  tlie  Congre.ss  along  with  other 
legi-slative  propo.^als  which  bear  on  the 
cause  and  ''ffect  of  nationwide  strikes 

Mr  LINDSAY.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  GRIFFIN  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentler lan  from  New  York, 

Mr  LINDSAY  Mr,  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  con^mend  the  gentleman  on  the 
excellence  of  his  speech 

Mr.  GRIl'FIN.    I  tiiank  the  gentleman. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OP  ENLARGING 
ECONOMIC  FREEDOM  FOR  OUR 
CHILDREN:  PART  I.  THE  PERILS 
TO  ECONOMIC  FREEDOM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  I  Mr.  RhodesJ  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  m  the  opening  speech  of  this 
series,  the  chairman  of  the  Republican 
policy  committee  noted  four  qualities 
winch  we  consider  essential  for  success- 
fully meeting  the  challenges  of  the  age 
ahead  Indt-ed,  any  party  that  would 
go  through  the  1960s  without  these 
qualities  would  be  merely  a  conspiracy 
to  gain  power,  a  machine  devoted  to  self- 
serving  ends,  an  organization  incapable 
of  meeting  the  opportunities  of  the  age. 

We  now  sliall  consider  the  challenge 
of  preserving — even  more  of  expand- 
ing— economic  freedom  for  future 
Americans,  I  shall  review  the  economic 
peril  to  freedom.  The  following  si>eech 
of  this  series  will  present  a  dynamic  pro- 
gram for  us  to  roll  back  this  peril,  and 
actually  enlarge  economic  freedom  for 
our  children.  Vox  a  party  t-o  compre- 
hend this  cliallenge  rc-quires  that  party 
to  possess  tlie  fourth  essential  quality: 
It  must  have  a  perspective  which  pro- 
jects beyond  immediacy  and  temptations 
to  live  each  day  for  the  political  ad- 
vantages thereof,  and  sees  America  as 
it  must  be  ui  the  year  2000  and  beyond. 

Today,  because  of  our  foreign  policies 
outlined  in  earlier  speeches  of  this  series, 
no  .^merlcan  boys  are  now  fighting  with 
weapons  of  war  to  preserve  the  freedom 
of  our  children  But.  a  fierce  decisive 
war  IS  being  waged  on  another  battle- 
ground to  pre.serve  the  freedom  of  those 
cluldren.  That  is  the  battleground  of 
the  American  economy.  The  battle  is 
between  two  diametrically  opposed 
groups:  the  one  which  thinks  fiscal  re- 
sponsibihty  amounts  to  being  miserly 
with  the  Federal  purse  strings,  that  it 
is  a  neeative.  standpat,  hold-the-line 
approach  The  other  group  is  convinced 
that  fiscal  irresponsibility  is  a  deadly 
enemy  that  can  put  our  children  in  a 
harness  with  no  escape,  and  that  con- 
tinued irresponsibihty  can  so  tighten  the 
harness  that  those  children  will  be  de- 
fenseless before  the  Smo-Soviet  eco- 
nomic competition. 

We  Republicans  firmly  believe  that  the 
destruction  of  freedom  by  fiscal  irre- 
sponsibility can  occur  in  two  ways: 

First  By  the  vast  Federal  expendi- 
tures which  inevitably  create  new  bu- 
reaucracy, more  federalization,  and 
greater  centralization  in  Washington. 
Tlie  octopuslike  growth  of  such  statism 
sends  tentacles  into  every  crevice  of 
American  life.  By  subsidizing  activities, 
it  can  subsidize  ideas,  from  the  top  down, 
as  in  a  totalitarian  state. 

Second  It  can  occur  because  of  the 
mammoth  Federal  expenditures  from  an 
unbalanced  budget  which  undermine  the 
value  of  the  dollar,  suck  the  average 
American  into  a  whirlpool  of  inflation 
and  rising  taxes.  This  treats  with  bru- 
tality persons  on  fixed  incomes  and  pen- 
sions and  gradually  destroys  the  free- 


doms of  choice  and  action  of  each  mem- 
ber of  every  American  family — father, 
son.  housewife,  and  daughter. 

This  is  tvTarmy. 

Strangely  enough,  we  seem  to  have 
forgotten  that  such  tjranny  is  not  new 
to  our  history.  It  is  as  old  as  the  strug- 
gle between  the  Colonies  and  the  Crown 
when  these  United  States  were  formed. 

The  tyranny  George  m  imposed  on 
the  Colonies  was  one  of  mercantilism — a 
centrally  directed  economic  system  in 
which  London  dictated  to  every  colonist, 
deprived  him  of  freedom,  and  weighed 
him  down  with  unjust  taxation. 

This  drove  the  Colonies  to  military 
revolt,  just  as  today  bureaucracy,  infla- 
tion, and  high  taxes  are  driving  the  av- 
erage American  to  a  sense  of  frustra- 
tion— the  feeling  that  his  Government  is 
something  apart  from  him, 

THE    BIKTH    OF    ECONOMIC   TYRANNY    IN    OrB 
TIME      THE  RATCHET   WHEEL 

How  did  an  American  society  which 
bled  m  such  a  valorous  overthrow  of  tax- 
ation and  bureaucracy  in  1776  fall  prey 
again  in  our  day  to  the  same  economic 
force.";? 

The  road  back  to  economic  tjTanny 
began  during  the  depression  of  the 
1930's.  The  Roosevelt  administration 
met  the  dilemma  with  short-range  ex- 
pediency for  immediate  needs.  Indeed, 
tho.se  needs  were  staggering,  and  much 
had  to  be  done  to  take  care  of  the  wants 
of  thousands  of  innocent  victims  of  a 
financial  crisis. 

Plainly,  some  social  and  fiscal  improve- 
ments were  needed  in  our  capitalistic 
economy.  But  many  responsible  Ameri- 
cans were  horrified  when  they  realized 
New  Deal  policies  were  heading  us,  pell- 
mell,  toward  permanent  deficit  financing 
and  subsidization.  In  such  modified  so- 
cialism, they  saw  accumulation  of  tre- 
mendous economic  and  political  power  by 
a  Government  bureaucracy. 

The  New  Deal  started  in  motion  a  one- 
way economic  ratchet  wheel  that  has 
never  been  stopped. 

The  teeth  of  this  inflationary  ratchet 
wheel  spin  against  a  catch  of  reckless 
spending.  It  can  whirl  in  but  one  direc- 
tion— the  way  of  higher  prices.  It  is  not 
reversible.  Since  the  New  Deal,  it  has 
spun  dizzily  and  continuously  on  a  spoke 
of  economic  ruin.  Every  new  click 
means  a  higher  price.  Each  revolution 
produces  a  debt  carryover  from  one  ad- 
ministration to  another,  from  one  gen- 
eration to  another.  For  all  time,  every 
turn  destroys  a  part  of  the  dollar. 

The  inflationary  ratchet  wheel  was 
started  ostensibly  to  get  more  money  into 
the  hands  of  the  underprivileged.  What 
began  as  a  plan  to  soak  rich  Peter  to  pay 
poor  Paul,  however,  resulted  in  soaking 
Paul  to  pay  Paul.  Eventually,  the  masses 
of  the  people  who  were  to  have  benefited 
under  this  plan  found  themselves  in  the 
grip  of  rising  taxation  and  discouraging 
inflation. 

In  applying  the  inflationary  and  deficit 
financing  ':ure  to  the  malady  of  unem- 
ployment, the  Roosevelt  administration 
made  the  illness  worse.  This  is  now 
clearly  recognized  even  by  most  members 
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of  the  other  party.  I  quote  from  & 
P^ruary  36,  195»,  speech  of  the  senUe- 
man  from  CotmecUcut  [Mr.  Bowus] : 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  faee  the  fact  that 
tbe  New  Deal  Xallcd  In  lU  aeoond  major  ob- 
jective, whicti  waa  to  reatore  full  employ- 
ment and  proaperlty  to  our  country  In 
1940,  more  than  8  million  Americana  were 
■till  unemployed;  14^  percent  of  the  work- 
ing force. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  as  part  of  my 
remark3  a  table  documenting  the  lack 
of  effect  of  New  Deal  policies  on  unem- 
ployment: 
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War  orders  begirmin?  In  1939  pulled 
us  out  of  that  depression. 

Two  other  unemployment  cures  of  the 
New  Deal  equally  failed.  First  was  the 
cheap  money  policy,  and  its  corollary. 
low  interest  rates.  Ironically,  from  1933 
to  1939  unemployment  increased  as  in- 
terest rates  were  lowered. 

Secondly,  those  administrations  en- 
couraged labor  leaders  to  follow  monop- 
olistic practices  by  injecting  inflationary 
wage  hikes  into  the  expiring  body  of  eco- 
nomic soundness.  Both  the  Roosevelt 
emd  Truman  administrations  favored  a 
rising  wage  schedule,  regardless  of  pro- 
duction and  its  effect  on  inflation.  These 
escalator  clauses,  as  much  as  any  other 
single  factor,  produced  an  Inflexible,  ir- 
reversible, mflationary  pressure  Today, 
union  members  have  administered 
wages,  rather  than  competitive  waees. 
The  shortsighted  worker  believes  this 
system  of  regimentation  protects  and 
helps  him.  But,  the  longsighted  worker 
knows  that  eventually  it  will  hurt  his 
prosperity,  as  well  as  destroy  purchasmg 
power,  and  his  freedom. 

The  Roosevelt  and  Truman  adminis- 
trations applied  similar  economics  to 
farm  prices.  Millions  of  dollars  were 
poured  into  a  parity  system.  Prices  were 
maintained  at  high  levels.  Uneconomic 
farmers  were  subsidized  In  a  type  of 
farming  that  was  not  to  their  best  mter- 
ests.  Their  products  were  priced  out  of 
the  real  market,  but  were  mamtamed  by 
artlficiaJ  supports  financed  by  other 
groupis  in  our  society. 

Today,  everyone  agrees  the  farm  pro- 
gram is  critically  sick,  that  surpluses 
have  become  a  national  headache.  Sub- 
sequent administrations  never  can  en- 
tirely undo  the  harmful  effects  of  Roose- 
velt and  Truman  poUcies  in  the  field  of 
agriculture. 

Here  again  we  pause  to  consider  how 
important  is  that  fourth  quality  of  a 
wise  political  party:  The  long-range 
perspective  to  see  beyond  immediacy  and 
easy  temptations  of  any  particular  crisis, 
any  special  month  or  year.  Sincerely.  I 
do  not  believe  that  either  of  those  two 
administrations  would  have  inaugurated 


this  tragic  farm  program,  if  Scrooges 
Ghost  oi  the  Future  could  have  let  them 
stand  for  a  moment  with  us  now  to  see 
the  monster  their  easy  solutions  created. 

I  turn  now  to  specific  examples  of  how 
this  tyranny  of  deficit  financing  has  op- 
pressed different  sectors  of  our  society. 
And  please  note  that  m  each  case,  we 
Republicans  like  to  think  in  terms  of 
real  disposable  income — that  is,  the  real 
purchasing  power  from  the  income  of 
an  individual  or  a  family.  In  other 
words,  the  gross  national  product  is  not 
the  sole  measure  of  our  economic  health. 
The  real  deposable  mcome,  or  the  fam- 
ily spending  and  investmg  morif^y,  is  a 
much  closer  thermometer  of  the  freedom 
and  prosperity  of  our  citizens. 

Consider  first  the  tyranny  of  mflatlon 
over  the  pensioned :  What  has  happened 
to  the  real  disposable  part  of  a  $1,200 
pension  between  1939  and  1959?  The 
followmg  table  which  I  shall  msert  re- 
veals that  due  to  inflation,  it  loet  52.1 
percent  of  its  value : 
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It  is  sieiiificant  to  note  that  the  infla- 
tion which  almost  cut  the  purchasing 
power  of  pensions  m  half  during  the 
Roosevelt  and  Truman  adminLstrations 
was  to  a  large  extent  arrested  during 
the  Eisenhower  administration.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  have  been  totally  arrested 
had  the  Republicans  controlled  Congress. 

Next,  consider  the  tyranny  of  inflation 
over  the  widow :  For  years,  one  head  of 
a  family  sacrificed  to  provide  for  his 
survivors.  His  principal  provision  for 
his  widow  was  in  life  m.<arancp — almost 
$30,000  worth— that  he  took  out  in  1929 
just  before  the  depression.  He  had  given 
up  many  vacations  in  order  to  pay  up  his 
policy,  but  he  was  comforted  by  the 
thought  that  after  his  death  his  widow 
would  h&ve  few  financial  worries.  When 
he  died  in  1953.  his  $30,000  pohcy  was 
worth  only  $19,230  in  terms  of  purchas- 
ing power  of  tiie  dollar  when  he  took  out 
the  policy. 

Thirdly,  corvsidfr  the  tyranny  of  in- 
flation over  the  school  teacher:  Based 
on  nationwide  statistics,  the  avera^^e  col- 
lege faculty  salary  has  risen  almost 
three  times  since  1939.  That  looks  good 
on  the  surface.  But,  when  you  account 
for  the  effects  of  inflation  and  taxes,  a 
married  faculty  member  with  two  chil- 
dren was  $47  better  off  in  1939  than  to- 
day. So.  It  would  appear  that  the  gi- 
gantic spending  programs  of  the  prev- 
ious adm.nistrations,  which  in  10  years 
caused  our  dollar  to  lose  half  its  value, 
hurt  rather  than  helped  our  college  fac- 
ulties. There  should  be  a  lesson  in  th:.s 
for  those  who  seek  federalization  of  ed- 
ucation as  the  way  to  meet  Russian 
competition. 

Lastly,  consider  the  tyranny  of  taxes 
and  inflation  over  household  spending 
money:  Taxes  and  Inflation  have  pre- 
vented tne  average  American  family 
from  increasing  its  real  disposable  in- 
come as  rapidly  as  our  growing  economy 


warranted.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mclude  as 
part  of  my  remarks  a  table  showing  the 
tyranny  of  spenders  on  an  average 
family: 
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It  becomes  apparer.t  that  brtween  1040 
and  1959  the  average  family  mcome  in- 
creased by  $5,081  In  t<  rm.s  of  paycheck 
figurps.  but  It  increa.V'd  by  but  $939  be- 
tween i;i40  and  1959  in  actual  value 
after  aiccounting  for  increased  taxes  and 
inflation.  During  a  period  when  tlie 
gross  national  product  increased  over 
four  and  one-half  times,  the  real  hou.'-*- 
hold  spending  money  had  mcreased  con- 
siderably less  Uian  one  Ume.  Why?  Be- 
cause of  Uie  Itkiacy  of  the  New-Fair 
Deal    inflationary    and    tax    policies. 

Let  us  account  for  some  of  tiie  1958 
money  a  typical  American  family  receiv- 
ing $5,000  did  not  gel  because  of  taxes. 
The  Federal  mcome  tax  took  $491.  and 
a.s  an  average,  other  Federal  taxes  took 
$147.  Then  there  Is  the  gtartling  figure 
of  the  economists — $173 — which  is  the 
share  of  the  Federal  taxes  on  corpora- 
tions which  Is  passed  on  to  tlie  consumer 
in  terms  of  higher  prices.  Directly. 
$811  has  di.sapt.ieared  from  that  $5,000 
earnings  It  Ixas  reappeared  in  Uncle 
Sam's  pocket.  This  does  not  taice  into 
account  the  purchasmg  power  lost 
through  inflation 

Of  U^iis  $811.  $38  50  wont  to  support 
fa.'-m  prices.  $4  12  went  to  provide  rural 
electricity,  $4  99  went  to  the  Housing 
and  Home  F'inance  Aff^ncy,  and  $85  56 
went  to  pay  the  Interest  on  the  national 
debt.  So,  let  us  turn  to  this  national 
debt. 

OEUT    RESPONSIUn-lTT 

Who  Is  responsible  for  this  debt  whose 
annual  interest  payments  cost  that 
$5,000  breadwinner  over  $85  a  year? 

Is  It  the  Executive  or  the  Congress? 
Treating  the  executive  flrst.  I  now  re- 
quest con.sent  to  placf  in  the  Rrcord  a 
table  which  demonstrates  conclu.slvely 
that  since  the  turn  of  the  centur>'.  over 
90  percent  of  ou.--  debt  increase.-s  occurred 
during  rvmo<^ratic  administrations. 

tSee  table  A  > 

Mr.  RHOni-:S  of  Arizona  The  sec- 
ond table  I  ."Shall  in.sert  reflects  the 
spending  rr<Y>rd  of  the  Congress.  Dur- 
ing this  century,  when  the  opjxisition 
has  controlled  the  Hou.se  of  R<»prp5^nta- 
tives  our  national  debt  has  been  in- 
creivsed  by  over  100  p^-rcent  of  our  to- 
tal present  debt  During  the  26  years 
the  liepublicans  controlled  this  body, 
the  debt  was  reduced, 

(See  table  B.  t 

Mr  RHODF^  of  Arizona  My  point 
In  mcludmg  these  tables  is  to  sliow 
that  the  other  party  while  m  the  White 
Hou.^e  and  m  control  of  Congress — 
whichever  approach  is  used — has  had 
the  characteristic  of  high  spending 
It  has   the   tendency   to  downgrade   the 
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importance  of  fiscal  responsibility.  I 
reaUze  that  th?  last  three  wars  have  oc- 
curred when  ihat  party  controlled  the 
White  House  and  Congress.  These  wars 
did  contribute  greatly  to  our  staggering 
national  debt  Perhaps  the  fact  that 
that  party  wa-s  in  power  when  wartimes 
demanded  deficit  spending  bred  in  it  the 
habit  of  peacetime  deficit  spendmg,  or 
to  put  it  another  way,  the  short-range 
crisis  viewpom;  of  all  problems. 

In  any  event  much  of  this  high  spend- 
ing durmg  c>eicetime  was  done  under 
the  guise  of  kindness  to  the  common 
man,  a  kindness,  unhappily,  which 
turned  into  a  tyranny  over  the  common 
man. 

We  have  already  seen  whom  this 
tyranny  oppresses  We  took  examples 
of  the  elderly  living  on  pensions,  the 
widow,  the  dedl:jated  schoolteacher,  and 
the  typical  American  family  that  be- 
comes bonded  tj  taxes  and  rising  prices. 
These  were  groups  especially  hurt  by 
the  50  p>ercent  decline  of  the  dollar  from 
1939  to  1949  These  are  not  the  million- 
aires, not  the  society  of  the  rich.  These 
are  the  commnn  everyday  people  that 
make  up  this  gr"at  country. 

That  leads  ne  to  another  observation 
about  the  second  quality  we  have  called 
essential  to  a  political  party  being  bene- 
ficial to  the  Nation.    I  refer  to  a  coher- 
ent political  philosophy  based  on  prin- 
ciple.    The  po  itical   philosophy  of   the 
opposition    party    supposedly    has    been 
one  of  helping  the  common  man.     Yet, 
we  see  now  ho*  the  New  and  Fair  Deal 
philosophy  perpetuated  beyond  the  crisis 
which  gave  it  tiirth,  has  boomeranged  to 
hurt  the  common  man.     In  other  words, 
this  philosophy  about  helping  the  com- 
mon   man    by    the    economy    of    deficit 
spending  is  a  camouflage  of  true  facts. 
Will   some   constructive   thinkers   ac- 
cuse  us  of   dvelling   too   much   on   the 
past?    Will  they  say  that  the  depression 
of    1929   to    1919   was  indeed   a   difficult 
dilemma  as  w:us  the  postwar  adjustment 
of  1945-1949''     Will  they  maintain  that 
at   least    the   :3emocrats   tried   different 
solutions,  and  even  If  they  erred  on  the 
side  of  an  exp«>diency  that  hampered  the 
dynamic  forces  in  our  economy,  at  least 
we  should  give  them  credit  for 
menting?     At   least,   should   we 
dead  bury  the  dead? 
Here  is  how  I  answer: 
Were   this    dead    past    really 
would  agree  not  to  dusturb  it. 
we     enter     a     decade     of     tremendous 
promise,  that  dead  past  reaches  out  and 
clutches  at  our  economic  vitals  until  we 
realize  it  is  not  dead  at  all.     Especially 
the    Democratic    advisory    council    has 
made  an  idol  out  of  those  past  policies 
of  deficit  spendmg,  inflation,  and  sub- 
sidization.   Apparently  it  intends  to  ap- 
ply them  to  tne  decade  ahead,  if  an  ad- 
visory-councL  -sc>on&ored  President  again 
enters  the  Wnite  House. 

The  Democratic  advisory  council  still 
lives  in  the  1930'8  They  peer  through 
that  rearviev.'  mirror  and  attempt  to 
apply  to  our  prosperous  economy  the 
same  program  of  regimentation  which 
started  our  economic  difficulties  in  the 
first  place.  Their  methods  can  steal 
from  our  gra5p  the  opportunitie.s  of  the 
age  ahead.     Zhe  advisory  council's  Leon 
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Keyserling  has  become  the  economic 
spokesman  of  his  group  and  his  irtiiloso- 
phy  is  that  deficit  spending  is  the  road 
to  prosperity. 

The  Democratic  couacll  thus  far  has 
been  unable  to  comprehend  what  made 
America  the  greatest  producer,  the  most 
prosperous  Nation  in  history.  The 
American  inventive  and  productive  gen- 
ius has  given  us  our  standard  of  living. 
Every  American,  and  especially  every 
worker,  has  had  a  direct  interest  in  our 
industrial  capitalism.  And  it  is  the  duty 
of  government  to  be  continually  watch- 
ful that  industrial  monopoly  does  not 
destroy  that  interest  of  the  worker. 

At  least  until  recently,  the  Marxian 
concept  that  wages  and  profits  are  in 
conflict  has  been  disbelieved  in  America. 
And  If  it  is  t)eg inning  to  be  believed  now, 
responsible  are  the  two  previous  admin- 
istrations which  encouraged  union  mo- 
nopoly to  demand  higher  and  higher 
wages  even  when  inflationary',  and  even 
wlien  destructive  of  the  creative  capital 
necessary  to  give  the  unemployed  new 
jobs 

Yet,  the  advLsory  council  has  no  legis- 
lative or  executive  power  today.  So,  the 
Congress  cannot  altogether  shirk  the 
blame  for  its  attempt  to  perpetuate  these 
New-Fair  Deal  policies  since  the  expo- 
nents of  those  bizarre  r>olicies  departed 
from  the  White  House  and  took  refuge 
m  the  Democratic  advisory  council. 

Since  then,  this  Congress  has  been  con- 
trolled by  the  opposition  for  nearly  6 
years  The  spending  actions  of  the  ma- 
jority clearly  illustrate  another  inher- 
ent lack  in  the  opposition  party.  I  speak 
of  the  lack  of  unity,  the  first  quality  we 
called  essential  for  the  decade  ahead. 

The  other  party  is  the  product  of  po- 
litical disunity.  And  ironically,  it  does 
win  Its  congressional  elections  through 
the  use  of  political  disunity,  by  dividing 
the  people  into  special  mterest  groups 
and  promising  each  group  whatever  it 
asks  Because  it  does  not  have  any  uni- 
fying principle  behind  the  political  phi- 
losophy, a  candidate  m  the  Par  West  can 
run  on  a  platform  conflicting  with  that 
of  a  candidate  m  the  Deep  South,  or  on 
the  east  coast. 

In  effect,  those  candidates,  when  in 
Congress,  can  reconcile  their  differences 
by  each  taking  what  they  want  from  the 
Treasun',  This  is  government  by  special 
interests.  The  cumulative  results  of  gov- 
ernment by  special  mterests,  as  we  noted 
earlier,  is  enlarged  centralization,  and 
rising  prices.  Now  it  reaches  proportions 
where  it  becomes  that  economic  tyranny 
we  discussed. 

There  are  indeed  discerning  Demo- 
crats who  do  have  strong  economic  prin- 
ciples which  they  would  not  sacrifice 
and  bend  for  political  advantage.  Let 
not  my  Indictment  be  taken  as  a  mass 
indictment  of  everyone  in  that  party. 
But  let  my  indictmeni,  be  taken  as  an  in- 
dictment of  that  party  as  a  nationwide 
party  organization.  That  organization, 
because  of  its  disunity,  cannot  possibly 
stand  on  one  principle,  one  philosophy, 
which  it  can  and  will  ser\'e.  Such  is  its 
tragedy  as  it  faces  the  challenges  of  the 
age  ahead. 

Naturally,  the.se  conditions  of  Its  ex- 
istence make  it  impossible  to  center  its 


attention  on  the  problem  of  preserving 
economic  freedom  for  future  Americans. 
And  today  those  disunities  make  it  im- 
possible for  it  to  serve  the  average 
American  consumer,  such  as  the  house- 
wife buying  household  goods.  Rising 
prices  hurt  every  family  in  America. 

In  the  subsequent  speech  of  this  series 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cttr- 
Ti?]  will  outline  ways  that  Republicans 
pr«3i>o6e  to  stabilize  our  economy,  so  that 
the  consumer  and  the  family  wiU  be 
protected.  He  will  outline  ways  for  eco- 
nomic freedom  to  be  enlarged  for  all  our 
children. 

We  R?publicans  are  in  a  position  to 
carry  out  this  program,  because  we  pos- 
sess party  unity,  party  philosophy  based 
on  principle,  party  democracy,  and  par- 
ty foresight  for  future  generatioM  of 
Americans. 

Tablx  a— Executive  debt  rapoTitlHiHf 
[In  millions] 
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Tablk  B. — Congressional  debt  responsibility 

[In  tniUlonsl 
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Vf>TK  — Tliese  table?  are  compiled  by  the  5iirpliis  or 
deficit  of  each  fi.val  year  for  which  the  President  in  table 
A  ami  the  (  oneres.*  in  tnhle  B  were  responsible  (al- 
though not  necessarily  in  ofSce  that  yeian. 

Mr.    CUNNINGHAM.      Mr.    Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  think  the 
presentation  the  gentleman  has  made  is 
one  of  the  most  forceful  and  all  Inclu- 
sive on  the  question  of  inflation  and 
deficit  spending  that  I  have  heard.  I 
think  the  problem  he  discussed  is  the 
most  serious  problem  facing  this  coun- 
try today.  Inflation  and  deficit  spend- 
ing have  stirred  me  to  the  point  where  I 
believe  that  unless  drastic  steps  are 
taken  by  this  Congress  to  reduce  spend- 
ing we  are  going  to  be  in  very  serious 
trouble. 

I  just  wrote  to  a  constituent  recently 
about  what  happened  in  France  a  few 
weeks  sigo  You  may  know  that  up  until 
a  few  weeks  ago  the  franc  was  of  little 
value,  but  since  that  time  the  French 
people  are  handling  something  that  they 
have  not  seen  since  their  grandfathers' 
day — a  franc  which  is  worth  20  cents. 
which  is  what  its  traditional  value 
should  be  But  in  order  to  get  this  they 
had  to  turn  m  100 -franc  notes,  which 
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mf^ryi'  that  iaflation  had  reduced  the  old 
curreDcy  to  1  percent  of  its  former  valua 

The  point  is  that  if  inflation  in  the 
United  States  runs  as  far  as  it  has  in 
France,  the  dollar  will  be  worth  a  penny. 
That  means  that  100  paper  dollars  will 
be  needed  to  buy  one  hard  American 
dollar. 

This  inflation  In  France  has  run  for 
40  years.  Ours  has  gone  fc>r  about  20 
years.  So  today,  if  we  were  to  get  a  hard 
dollar,  we  would  have  to  turn  in  two  for 
one.  If  we  go  the  way  of  the  French, 
then  we  are  going  to  be  in  the  same 
situation  that  they  had  to  correct,  be- 
cause they  have  had  to  fight  the  wars 
that  we  have,  of  course,  but  in  addition 
they  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money 
that  they  did  not  have  for  many  social 
schemes,  wherein  they  were  trying  to  do 
something  for  the  so-called  common 
man.  As  a  result,  they  are  in  this 
trouble.  They  have  now  corrected  it  by 
this  great  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  all  of 
their  people. 

I  certainly  commend  the  gentleman. 
and  I  hope  that  his  words  will  ring 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution  also 
The  gentlemar  is  correct  when  he  says 
there  are  many  lessons  we  can  learn 
from  the  French.  Another  lesson  is  the 
effect  it  has  on  the  country  when  you 
have  a  monopolistic  situation  between 
hig  labor  and  big  biislness.  The  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  GRirriNi.  who 
just  preceded  me,  mentioned  this. 

The  idea  of  such  a  monopoly,  of  course. 
woxild  be  that  if  big  Labor  wanted  a  wage 
increase  it  would  go  to  big  busu  ess  and 
big  business  would  give  the  wage  in- 
crease, ncrease  prices  and  in  the  end  the 
consumer  would  pay  the  bill.  That  hap- 
pened in  Prance  for  many  years.  One 
of  the  things  which  the  now  President  of 
France,  I  am  sure,  is  trying  to  correct  is 
that  situation  where  nobody  thought  of 
the  consumer  at  all  until  it  became  too 
late.  I  certainly  hope  that  here  in  the 
United  States  we  will  learn  that  lesson 
before  we  find  ourselves  in  the  situation 
economically  that  the  French  find  their 
great  nation  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  i  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter  and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvaxua  LMr.  Flood!  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  his- 
tory of  many  nations  of  Europe  is  a  sad 
blending  of  tragedy  and  misery,  of  woes 


and  vieissitudes.  but  that  of  the  Ukrai- 
nians is  almost  uniformly  one  of  unmiti- 
gated  and    unreheved   suffering.     It   is 
almost    beyond    comprehension    how    a 
nation   of   so   qyuiy.    today   numbering 
some  42  miUion.  could  be  held  down  for 
so  long  by  unwanted  alien  rulers  in  their 
homeland.  3^t  that   is  a  tragic  fact  in 
the    modem   history    of    the    Ukrainian 
people.     Smce  the  middle   of   'he   nth. 
century,   this  large  body  of   gifted,  in- 
dustrious and  gallant  people  have  not 
been  allowed,  except  for  the  brief  period 
of  1918-20.  to  enjoy  the  friuts  of   free 
and   Independent   hfe   in   their    historic 
homeland.      Through     the     turns    and 
twists  of  fortune  they  have  not  been  the 
masters  of  their  fate.     They  h.ive  been 
held  down  under  the  unrelenting  hand 
of    alien   despots.      They    have    endured 
hardships,     privations,     misery.       They 
have  been  ruthlessly  oppressed  and  per- 
secuted   for    clinging    to    their    national 
ideals,  for  dreaming  and  cherishing  their 
independence  and  freedom.     Yet  no  op- 
pressive measure,  no  amount  of  severe 
persecution  wa.s  to  force  them  to  aban- 
don and  forgo  their  yearning  for  free- 
dom.      Oppressions     and     persecutions 
united  the  Ukrainians  against  their  foes, 
and  toward  the  end  of  the  First  World 
War,  when  the  Czarist  Russian  regime 
was    overthrown,    the   Ukrainians    pro- 
claimed their  independence  and  estab- 
hshed  the  Ukrainian  Republic. 

That  was  done  on  January  22,  1918 
Unfortunately,  the  Ukramian  Republic, 
thus  bom  amid  joy  and  jubilation,  was 
surrounded  by  powerful  suid  crreedy 
enemies,  all  eager  and  anxious  to  pounce 
upon  the  new  state.  Elarly  in  1920  the 
Ukrainian  Republic  was  attacked  by 
surging  Communist  forces.  Soon  ti.e 
country  was  overrun  by  the  Red  army; 
then  all  Ukrainian  opposition  was  ruth- 
lessly crushed  and  the  Ukraine's  Inde- 
pendence brought  to  an  end.  Since 
then,  for  nearly  40  years,  the  country 
has  been  submerged  in  the  vast  Soviet 
Einpire.  During  all  that  time,  the 
Ukrainians  have  been  suffering  under 
Soviet  totalitarianism.  Of  course,  all 
peoples  under  Soviet  tyranny  suffer,  but 
.•^cme  suffer  more  than  others,  and  some 
have  suffered  for  a  loneer  period  of  time 
than  most  But  the  42  million  Ukrain- 
ians who  constitute  the  second  largest 
ethnic  element  in  the  Soviet  Union  have 
perhaps  yjffered  more,  have  sacrificed 
more,  both  in  the  number  of  victims  and 
in  wealth,  than  any  other  minority  group 
They  have  borne  the  heavy  yoke  of  the 
Kremlin  longer  than  any  other  minority 
group  in  the  Soviet  Unioa  They  have 
died  in  concentration  camps  by  the  mil- 
lions. In  slave-labor  camps,  in  prison.*!. 
in  the  distant  Siberian  wildeme-.'?.  they 
have  been  driven  to  starvation  and  death 
The  Soviet  regime  has  been  hard  and 
harsh  on  all  nationality  groups,  but  par- 
ticularly so  on  the  Individualistic  and 
independent-spirited  Ukrainian.*;  For- 
tunately, Communist  totalitarian  dic- 
tatorship has  not  been  able  to  break  the 
spirit  of  freedom  among  them.  These 
people  have  struggled  against  their  op- 
pre.ssors.  fousht  them  with  all  the  means 
at  their  disixisal.  even  though  for  takins; 
such  a  stand  they  have  paid  a  temble 
toll  in  human  lives. 


Today  the  once-prosperoiis  and  pro- 
ductive fair  Ukraine  is  a  land  of  Uie 
unhappy  and  the  unfortunate,  where  all 
its  inhabitants  are  held  down  and  ruth- 
lessly oppressed  by  the  agents  of  the 
Kremlm.  The  whole  country  is  prac- 
tically sealed  off  from  the  free  world 
There  is  no  trace  of  freedom.  The  coun- 
try is  one  large  prison  for  its  inhabitants, 
and  they  all  are  driven  to  work  under  all 
sorts  of  hardships  and  privation  for  their 
Soviet  over!ord.s  Their  most  cherished 
possession  i^  their  spirit  of  freedom  In- 
human Kremlm  agents  have  resorted  to 
every  trick,  have  \i.sed  every  me.ins  of 
torture  to  deprive  the  Ukrainians  of  this 
priceless  possession,  but,  fortunately, 
they  have  not  succceeded  in  their  ta.sk. 
Today,  even  under  the  most  relentless 
of  totalitarian  tyrannies,  the  sUui- 
hearted  Ukrainian  clings  str^dfri.stly  to 
his  national  ideaLs  and  .still  preserves  his 
fervent  love  for  frpe<lom 

On  the  42d  anniversary  of  their  Inde- 
pendence Day  I  am  glad  to  join  the^e 
liberty-loving  Ukrainiarus  :n  the  celebra- 
tion of  their  National  Independence  Day. 

TlIK  CAPTTV'K   IfATTONS    WXEK    RISOLDTTOK 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  has  every 
right  to  take  full  pnde  in  the  pas.sage  of 
the  Captive  Nations  Week  resolution  last 
year.  As  we  approach  another  summit. 
all  Americans  sliouid  reread  Uiis  resolu- 
tion, which  is  now  Pubhc  Law  86-90.  We 
should  also  examine  the  rea.sons  why 
Khru.'ihchev  was  unusually  perturbed  by 
this  resolution. 

Among  the  captive  nations  listed  in 
the  resolution  is  Ukraine.  On  tliis  ob- 
servance of  the  42d  anniversary  of  the 
Independence  of  Ukraine  it  is  most  fitting 
to  include  in  my  remarks  a  study  made 
of  the  resolution  and  its  effects  by  its 
originator,  E>r.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  a  pro- 
fes.sor  of  economics  at  Georgetown 
University.  Washington.  DC.  To  my 
knowledge  his  article,  entitled  "The 
Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution."  is  the 
only  documented  study  of  this  congres- 
sional achievement  so  far  Tlie  article 
appeared  in  the  September  1959  issue  of 
the  authoritative  Elast  Europeaii  journal. 
The  Ukrainian  Quarterly. 

Professor  EKjbriaJOsky.  who  is  also  the 
national  chairman  of  tlie  Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee  of  America,  ana- 
lyzes in  this  study  both  tiie  resolution 
and  the  Presidential  proclamation,  and 
traces  the  immediate  consequences  of 
these  documents  up  to  Khrushchev's  ar- 
ticle in  foreign  affairs.  I  believe  that 
after  carefully  reading  Uiis  study  each 
Member  of  Congress  will  be  firmly  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  to  concentrate 
our  efforts  on  the  majority  of  captive 
nations  in  the  Soviet  Union  itself 

The  indicated  article  by  Dr  Dobrian- 
sky from  Uie  Ukrainian  Quaiterly  fol- 
lows: 

The     Captivk     Natioks     Wekk     Rksouotiow 
(By  Lev  K.  Dobriansky) 

The  f'aptlve  Nat  ria  Week  r«^«o!ut1on, 
pft'sed  by  the  t)  s  Congr^aa  last  J  jly.  is 
now  a  vibrant  part  of  Uving  til8U">ry.  Its 
imp&ct  on  laierniitiunHl  events  was  vininls- 
takably  shown  by  the  reaction  It  produced  In 
Moscow  M.iny  wpf?  taken  by  surprise  with 
thl«  rrarf-.r^n,  others  viewer!  It  r«  the  ex- 
pected The  resolution  «r.<1  the  Presidential 
proclamation  which  is  b«.<:ed  up'  n  It  were  Im- 
mediately subjected  to  all  sorts  of  analyses. 
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Some  held  they  were  bad;  a  numb«r  fa- 
vored them  but  contended  that  th«  tUalnc 
was  poor:  and  mi.ny  hailed  the  event  In  every 
respect.  Most  ommentatiora.  analyst*.  »nd 
newsmen  In  this  :x)untry  r.<rrer  reaUy  grasped 
the  full  meanlnir  and  •IgnlQcance  of  them 
d<xruments.  Woist  sUll,  a  number  of  them 
m  their  typlcaJ  haste  garbled  up  the  facU 
leading  to  the  passage  of  the  reaolutlon. 

In  the  Judgmfnt  of  this  writer  the  world 
has  not  heard  t!»e  last  of  these  document*. 
Their  deep  ImporUnce  is  yet  to  be  levealed  in 
thnuRht  and  actl  m  Tlielr  Influence  wUl  stlU 
be  felt  In  mai  y  quarters  of  the  world. 
Vested  In  them  a  e  possibilities  and  proepecU 
which  time  Itself  will  unravel  and  cause  to  be 
realized  Particularly  here  In  the  United 
States  the  poten.lal  developments  luggested 
by  the  content*  of  iheae  documenU  are  ao 
Immense  and  promising  that  at  this  time  a 
methodical  exposition  of  all  aspecU  sur- 
rounding this  siibject  U  clearly  necessary. 
Because  of  Its  historical  l>ear1ng,  the  sub- 
ject deserves  cloe«  documentation  and  study. 
An  examination  of  the  documenU  them- 
selves, a  descrlpt  on  of  the  background  to 
their  realization,  t  systematic  review  of  the 
chief  events  prod  iced  by  them,  and  a  brief 
analysis  of  the  s  ibject  with  an  eye  to  It* 
futural  significance  would  t>e  In  order  In  any 
Buch  study. 

PUBLIC    LAW    Se    90    AND   THE    aiSOLXTTIOM 

To  appreciate  the  total  meaning  of  the 
resolution.  It  Is  otvlously  a  sine  qua  non  for 
one  to  read  every  Clause  In  It.  Unfortunately, 
too  many  who  weie  quick  tj  comment  on  It. 
failed  to  meet  tl.U  requisite.  Their  com- 
ments plainly  sho-ved  thm  The  resolution  l> 
now  Public  Law  8}  M.  a  law  of  the  land.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

•Whereas  *he  greatneae  of  the  United 
States  Is  in  larg-?  part  attributable  to  It* 
having  been  abU,  through  the  democratic 
procea*,  to  achle .  e  a  harmonious  national 
unity  of  Its  people,  even  though  they  stem 
from  the  most  duerse  of  racial,  religious  and 
ethnic  beckgrounis;  and 

•"Where**  this  harmonious  unification  of 
the  diverse  elements  of  our  free  society  ha* 
led  the  people  of  'he  United  States  to  poeseea 
a  warm  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the 
aspiration*  of  pe<  pies  everywhere  and  to  rec- 
ognize the  natuial  Interdepcndenry  of  the 
peoples  and  nntlcns  of  the  world;  and 

"Whereas  the  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  world's  population  by  Communist 
Imperialism  mak'*  a  mockery  of  the  Idea  of 
peaceful  coexlstinc-  between  nations  and 
consUtutes  a  deU  Iment  to  the  natural  borwl* 
of  understanding  l)etw«en  the  people  of  th* 
United  States  arid  other  peoples;  and 

"Whereas  slncf  1918  the  Imperialistic  and 
aggressive  pollcle*  of  Ruaslan  communism 
have  resulted  In  the  crcaUon  of  a  vast  em- 
pire which  pose*  a  dire  threat  to  security  of 
the  United  States  and  of  all  the  free  people* 
of  the  world:  and 

"Wherea*  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Com- 
munist Russia  t.ave  led  through  direct  and 
Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation  ot  the 
national  independence  of  Poland.  Hungary, 
Lithuania..  Ukrt.lne.  OEechoslovaKia.  Latvia, 
Estonia,  White  Ruthenla.  Rumania.  East  Ger- 
many. Bulgaria,  mainland  China,  Armenia. 
Azerbaijan.  Georgia,  North  Korea.  Albania, 
Idel-Ural,  Tibet.  CoBsackla,  Turkestan,  North 
Vietnam,  and  others;  and 

-Whereas  the»e  rutamerged  nations  look  to 
the  tJnIted  8tatei».  as  the  clUKlel  of  human 
freedom,  for  leadership  In  bringing  about 
their  liberation  and  Indepenilence  and  In  re- 
storing to  then  the  enjoyment  of  the*T 
Christian,  Jewlaa.  Moslem.  Buddhist,  or  other 
religious  freedoms,  and  o<  their  Individual 
Ubertlei;  smd 

•  Whereas  It  Is  vital  to  the  naOonal  «ec«- 
rJty  of  th*  United  States  tliat  ttoe  de«tre  for 
liberty  and  Indrpendence  on  the  part  of  the 
peoples  ot  th'^ft  onnquered  nations  ebouid 
be  steadfastly  k>pt  alive;  and 


"Whereas  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  t4»e  oTerwhelmlng  majority  of 
the  people  ot  tbeee  submerged  nations  con- 
stitute* a  powerful  deterrent  to  war  and  one 
of  tine  be«t  hope*  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace; 
«nd 

"VPlterea*  It  i*  lltUng  th*t  we  clearly  mani- 
fest to  such  people  through  an  appropriate 
and  official  mean*  tike  historic  fact  that  tlM 
people  of  the  United  States  share  with  them 
their  aspirations  for  the  recovery  of  their 
freeda<n  and  Independence;  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

•JUsolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentaUvea  o)  th€  Vmted  States  of  AmeTtca 
in  Congrci^s  assembied.  That  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  authorized  and  requested 
to  Issue  a  proclamation  designating  the  third 
week  m  July  1959  as  Captive  Nations  Week' 
and  Inviting  the  people  of  the  United  State* 
to  observe  such  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities.  The  President  is  fur- 
ther authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a 
similar  jiroclamatlon  each  year  untU  such 
time  as  freedom  and  Independence  thall  have 
been  achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of 
the  world." 

Since  It  was  this  writer  who  substantively 
provided  and  wrote  these  clauses,  in  addition 
to  the  basic  Ideas  of  the  resolution  Itself,  he 
regards  the  following  as  the  essential  idea* 
of   the  measure;     (1)    Uie  unlty-Ln-diversity 
nature    of    our    own    Nation,    (2i     the    farce 
of   peaceful  coexistence  of  nations   with  an 
existing  Iron  Curtain.  (3)   the  belated  recog- 
nition of  the  majority  of  Uie  captive  nation* 
In    the   Soviet   Union,    (4)    the  awareness  of 
Ruslsan    Communist   Imperialism    and   colo- 
nialism since  1918,  and  (5)   the  basic,  deter- 
mining  position    of    the    captive    nations    in 
our  worldw  Ide  strategy  against  Moscow's  oold 
war  threat.     These  are  the  essential  f>olltlcal 
views  in  the  resolution  which  arc  in  complete 
accord  with  history  and  provide  fundamental 
guidelines   for  American   foreign  policy.     In 
order  to  Interpret  accurately  the  reasons  for 
Mr    Khrushchev •s  outbursU  against  the  res- 
olution, one  must  first  comprehend  percep- 
tively  the   meaning   of    these    Ideas      Niklta 
the  Sanguine,  more  than  anyone  else,  fully 
and  Instinctively  understood  the  polntedness 
of  truth  In  the  resolution  and  responded  ac- 
cordingly.    It    not    only   disturbed   his  pres- 
ent plans  or  political-psychological  ruse  lor 
the  American  people  but  also  frightened  him 
with  Its  possibilities  In  the  cold  war  which 
he   has    absolutely    no   intention   of    ending. 
For  him  to  end  the  cold  war  Is  like  taking 
a   motor   out   of    a   car   and   expecting   it   to 
operate. 

These  fundamental  ideas  must  be  borne  In 
mind  If  any  so'and  analysis  is  to  be  made 
of  the  resolution.  Before  one  embarks  on 
this  analysis,  he  should  draw  certain  evident 
comparative  observations  between  the  con- 
gressional resolution  and  the  ensuing  Presi- 
dential proclamation.  The  proclamation 
that  was  Issued  by  President  Elsenhower 
contains  the  following: 

•Whereas  many  nations  throughout  the 
world  have  been  made  captive  by  the  im- 
perialistic and  aggressive  policies  of  Soviet 
communism,   and 

"Whereas  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet-dom- 
inated nations  have  been  deprived  of  their 
natloruil  Independence  and  their  Individual 
liberties;  and 

"Whereas  the  citizens  of  Ihe  United  State* 
are  linked  by  bonds  of  family  and  principle 
to  those  who  love  freedom  and  Justice  on 
every  continent;  and 

"Whereas  It  I*  appropriate  and  proper  to 
manifest  to  the  peoples  of  tlie  captive  na- 
tions the  support  of  the  Govej-nment  and  the 
people  oT  the  United  States  of  America  for 
their  Just  aspirations  ftjr  freedom  and  na- 
tional Independence;  and 

■nnmeivM  by  a  Joint  rejtrtlTiticm  HpTwtrv^d 
July  17,  1959.  the  Congree*  hea  euthortaed 
and  iwq«eBted  ttie  PrsBldent  of  the  United 
States   of    America   to   Issue   a  proclamation 


designating  the  third  week  In  July  1959  a* 
••Captive  Nations  Week"  and  to  Issue  a  slm- 
Uar  proclamation  each  year  tintU  such  tlm* 
a*  freedom  and  Independence  shaii  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nauon*  of  the 
world: 

••Now,  therefore.  I.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower. 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  July 
19,    1959.    as   Captive   Nations    Week. 

'•I  Invite  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  observe  such  week  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities  and  urge 
them  to  study  the  plight  of  the  Soviet -dom- 
inated nations  and  to  recommit  themselves 
to  the  support  of  the  Just  aspirations  of  the 
peoples   of    those    captive    nations. 

••In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  »et 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

"Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  17th 
day  of  July  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1959  and 
of  the  Independenpe  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  184th." 

Now.  a  comparison  between  this  document 
and  the  preceding  one  shows  Instantly  the 
marks  of  historical  devaluation,  a  supposedly 
softening  tone,  and  some  befogging  of  th« 
Issues  and  Identities.  The  proclamation  wa* 
drafted  and  prepared  tn  the  Department  of 
State.  By  professional  bent  the  E>epart- 
ment'B  members  are  addicted  to  diplomatic 
clrcumlocuton  and  fringe  expressions  of  th* 
truth  that  cbfuscate  calling  things  by  their 
right  names.  However,  the  proclamation 
had  to  be  alined  with  the  resolution  and 
the  latltute  for  verbal  sophistry  and  obfus- 
catlon  was  in  this  case  somewhat  more  re- 
stricted than  Is  ordinarily  the  caee.  Never- 
theless, many  who  read  the  proclamation 
without  bo.herlng  to  scan  the  underlying 
resolution  wound  up  with  the  same  plati- 
tudes and  misconceptions  about  the  captive 
nations.  In  short,  they  missed  the  crucial 
point  of  ttie  whole  event,  including  the 
reasons  for  Khrtishchev's  explosion. 

It  should  be  evident  to  the  careful  reader 
that  certalr  sloppy  and  Imprecise  terms  were 
Introduced  Into  the  situation  by  the  procla- 
mation. Soviet  communism  Is  a  meaning- 
less abstraction  without  any  objective  foun- 
dation. Tlie  motivation  for  Its  use  Is  th* 
misleading  desire  not  to  Implicate  the  Rus- 
sian peopli:  for  what  Moscow  does.  Stub- 
born facts  show  that  the  Imperialistic  and 
colonial  enterprise  is  peculiarly  Russian,  but, 
according  to  some,  we  are  not  to  be  guided 
by  facts.  Woodrow  Wilson  had  no  theoret- 
ical difficulties  In  differentiating  between 
German  lrr.perialism  and  the  German  people 
ajid  thus  ceslgnaUng  the  first  as  our  clear- 
cut  enemy  Nor  had  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
With  rega;d  to  Italian  fascism,  German 
nazlsm.  ar.d  Japanese  Imperialism.  Today, 
we  are  assed  to  pursue  phantoms  rather 
than  be  guided  by  historical  experience  and 
properly  Identify  the  enemy.  The  resolution 
clearly  IdentlfiM  the  enemy;  the  proclama- 
tion falls   to  do  this. 

Another  equally  and  purposely  confusing 
term  Is  "Soviet-dominated."  I'lie  unciis- 
crlminating  reader  cannot  but  leave  with 
the  impreisslon  that  this  means  dominated 
by  the  So\let  Union.  If.  In  the  light  of  the 
resolution  this  point  were  raised,  the  De- 
partment would  defend  itself  by  pointing 
out  the  g*neral  scope  of  the  proclamation 
which  speaks  of  captive  nations  •'throughout 
the  world"  and  alludes  to  nations  "on  every 
continent  "  Briefly,  guarding  itself  In  thl* 
manner,  it  would  hold  that  a  meticulous 
reading  ol  the  proclamation  would  Indicate 
a  complete  conformity  with  the  resolution 
slnco  all  the  captive  nations  are  Implied  by 
these  Inconspicuous  phrase*.  On  this  score, 
lU  defense  Is  Invulnerable.  The  drafters  of 
the  proclamaUon  could,  moreover,  argu* 
that  "Soviet -dominated"  means  dominated 
by  Soviet  Russia  which,  historically,  is  the 
ease  since  1918  In  this,  too.  It  square*  off 
With     the     resolution.    Quite    plainly,     the 
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letter  of  the  law  Is  met  with,  but  the  Inten- 
tion to  crystallize  the  truth  differs  between 
the  resolution  and  the  proclamation.  In  the 
cold  war,  some  fall  to  realize  that  tremen- 
dous capital  gain  can  be  obtained  by  proper- 
ly exploiting  the  truth.  Paradoxically.  It  la 
usually  the  same  Individuals  who  will  pro- 
test violently  against  using  the  methods 
employed  by  the  deceiving  Russians  A 
proper  exploitation  of  the  truth  means  to 
face  It  squarely,  precisely,  and  unqualifiedly 
This,  more  than  anything  else,  can  destroy 
the  deceptive  designs  of  Moscow.  The  reso- 
lution does  this,  and  the  result  proved  it. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  the  President  deserves 
our  highest  praise  and  compliments  in  issu- 
ing, forthrlghtly  and  courageously,  this  his- 
toric proclamation.  His  defense  of  the  action 
taken  grew  bolder  as  the  days  went  by 
There  aren't  superlatives  enough  to  praise 
adequately  the  act  of  leadership  shown  by  the 
Congress  on  an  extraordinary  bipartisan 
basis.  Id  years  to  come,  more  so  than  now. 
the  wisdom  and  vision  of  this  act  will  be 
tully  comprehended. 

THI  BACXCKOUKD  TO  THE  RESOLUTION 

The  background  to  the  resolution  is  an 
Interesting  one.  The  Idea  was  conceived  a 
year  ago  when  this  writer  was  on  the  faculty 
of  the  National  War  College.  Then,  as  now, 
he  was  Increasingly  concerned  over  the  grow- 
ing Indifference  In  many  American  circles 
toward  not  only  the  status  but  also  the  stra- 
tegic value  of  the  captive  nations.  Then,  as 
now,  the  chief  thrust  of  Russian  propaganda 
was  In  the  direction  of  obtaining  American 
accession  to  the  vast  empire  built  by  the 
Russian  Communists  since  1918.  When  Mr 
Khrushchev  speaks  of  "peaceful  coexistence," 
he  means  nothing  more  than  American  ac 
quiescence  to  the  permanent  security  of  his 
empire.  His  two-fold  purpose  in  obtaining 
this  guarantee  of  the  territorial  integrity  of 
his  empire  is  to  gain  time  for  its  consolida- 
tion, which  would  come  easy  with  the  broken 
wills  of  the  captive  nations,  and  to  secure 
further  his  base  for  cold  war  operations  In 
the  open  field  of  ihs  free  world  This  sit\i!\- 
fion  sxlated  last  year  as.  Indeed,  it  exists 
today. 

In  planning  any  such  reaolutlnn  a  ripe 
condition  la  necessary  The  occa«ian  pre- 
sented tUalf  with  the  Russian  Cummunliit 
murder  of  Imre  Nagy  The  writer  prepared  a 
«on«urr«i\t  raaoluilon  on  Oapiive  Nnuuui 
Pays  tn  which  he  interested  CuugresAn\4i\ 
(^rT«M.A,  of  Cawneotlcva  Mr  C»«Tsti.i  »v»b- 
mlited  \\  wuh  a  (urelacved  avUU«m  au  JxUy  4 
\IMUI<    l^cMM  wt^v\  nvkw   vvi^U   [\<s  «   iv^ui.* 

11^♦  *i\y^  yiMS*  H\  lee^  »»\e  »\*m»^-»  ^t  ^am^v^.^! 

rt>*«\  H»st*  A  M»  *<>♦♦  i\\\A  »>ts«»  »^u  x>My.  -^t-^.o** 
i»<M^M>  h\  th*  r»e«M\(»iiM>  « ■«»  »»>■»'  it  |^>.^^l•^»,^ 

fhfM'N^X^IIl     \X^\\\\     <^f     Vl»>V       HM«     «-rt«     A      -  M\r\ 

<vvmpr*««  \i\t  obsprvano*  wciwt^  *h<^  «piiA  of 

This  year  two  occi\.*lnns  aro><«>  fc>r  s\  propi- 
tious reintroductlon  -^f  the  idM.  ri.\mply  the 
Geneva  Conference  and  the  forthcoming  visit 
of  Vice  President  Nixon  to  Mo-jrr,-*-  Both 
occasions  were  sufflcipntly  close  to  our  own 
Independence  Day  which  carnos  I's  own 
symbolic  weight.  Making  allowai.ccs  for  de- 
velopments over  the  past  year,  the  resolution 
was  revised  in  both  form  and  content  but 
the  essenti.il  politli^al  ii'^i.?  were  preserved. 
A    compari.=on    of    the    t*o    resolutions    will 


'  H    Con    Res.   347.  Concrfssional  Record, 
volume  1C4,  part  10.  page  120.39. 


readily  show  this  The  target  period  was. 
therefore,   the  week   following    the   Fourth 

For  several  reasons  the  writer  souRht  the 
co<^)perat:on  of  Senator  DotrcLAS  but  in- 
sisted from  the  start  that  the  meaaurf^  must 
be  bipartisan  He  recommended  Senator 
Javtts  of  New  Yjrlc  to  cospousor  it  in  the 
Senate  and  indicated  "ihat  a  similar  biparti- 
san basis  would  be  f'')rm.ed  in  the  House. 
The  cooperation  expended  was  exemplary  and 
most  encoura^'.ni?  It  underwent  some 
changes  in  style  and  wording,  but  the  sub- 
stance throughout  remained  intact.  This 
writer  has  even  to  redress  a  few  of  these 
stylistic  changes  in  order  to  preserve  the 
meaning  of  the  resolution 

On  June  22  Senator  DorcLAS  Introduced 
the  resolution  which  became  known  as  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  ill'  Senator  jAvrrs. 
of  New  York,  Joined  with  him.  It  was  origi- 
nally planned  to  have  the  resolution  on  the 
table  m  the  Senate  for  2  days  However, 
in  order  to  permit  extensive  cosponsf<rship 
the  period  was  lengthened  to  a  week  In  this 
time  the  writer  employed  fariUties  to  Inform 
the  majority  of  Senators  of  the  resolution 
and  this  opportunity  for  their  cosponsorlng 
It  In  addition,  the  committee  of  which  he 
is  chairman  swung  Into  action  to  alert  all 
Interested  organizations  and  groups  of  what 
was  transpiring  In  the  meantime  on  June 
23,  Congressman  Benti.ey,  of  Michigan,  in- 
troduced a  parallel  measure  in  the  House. 
numbered  House  Joint  Resolution  435  By 
the  end  of  this  week  In  June,  the  Sena*e 
measure  was  being  cosponsored  by  Senat.  rs 
Moss.  Bush,  Lausche  Scott  Hartke  Cireen. 
Dodd,  Humphrey  H.trt.  Neuberger  Keating. 
Young  of  North  Dakota  E^i'.gle,  Curtis  Lan- 
ger,  Morse,  and  Ca.se  of  New  Jersey 

Once  this  act.  >n  was  completed,  increasing 
attention  was  given  t^j  It  by  Individuals  and 
gro'ips  who  C':.mnv.:r;!catrd  with  the  legis- 
lators and  exprf^srid  their  support  of  the 
measure  Because  of  the  short i^ess  of  time. 
after  the  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  it  was  decided  to 
amend  the  observance  perl'Xl  to  the  third 
week  In  July  The  decision  wiva  made  to 
allow  time  for  the  prepuration  of  ceremr.nies 
in  the  event  thiV  the  me.Aa.ire  p.vAsed  the 
Congress  And  the  Preside!.'  issvied  a  pr-'C.a- 
rndtum  Coiioerniiig  the  time  cuiucirtence 
wit'i  the  Nixon  M*it,  Seuau.r  LX.uiiUa*  wu* 
peileotly  c»UT«ft  in  si.jtiug  ihAt  this  Wiia 
uapien^sdli-U«U  H^'^«v«r  iMt  fitr  ms  Ukia 
Aviiev  WM  ixmo*!  u«>tl    u  i«rtHY  a>inl«  no  UH- 

{«(<»U>.'«  AUt)Ut«M  V1V»  W«vK  Av'Ulvt  tM>  (Xm- 
..v>t>UI>>»v<      \\\      \\\*      t««\vUttl.>tk       MUiUah    U«. 

»\\i^.««\()^    »<».<^^».M    |k\•^«i•««^    \\\f   ,(^4U»s-«M     vf 

'^^nM\>«*t>'  ■  '^M  »!'»  Srnx'.M  •  rvV  l\\  W  \.<r\ 
l.l|>P'1>'^M  '1  t\  ^  ''H|.-'i»i\  Ml  .  no  i1,>\  -x  1  l,^ 
^^■>^tl\l^!^  ntVMi'  lt'«^  yr-*-,,-,  ,  ^l\  tMid  l^xtit 
•  ♦r'ffil',  pp'.crfi  i!  n»'»<l  ti'  •  b«>  t  tkrn  ?«»>- 
r!'M|»iv  Wi'h  the  nvn-nen'Miu  lt\'-r.--.x!'iiit'  In 
frnip'^  ♦he  ^t'lnlv  Hou<!e  majorlf-.  if^  .'l-^r 
("■>ngr?'.«,'«in.an  M'CoR\f^<K  r>ien  en»oin<i  ;i.N) 
Ml"  pic*\ire  to  farllitixte  the  pa.«;snge  o(  the 
n;  ^  iMire  in  the  House  Meanwhile  Congress- 
man FricHAN,  on  July  8,  Introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  459  to  parallel  the  amended 
me.tsure  of  the  Senate*  The  Congressman 
from  Ohio  told  the  House  that  In  our  so- 
called  negotiations  with  Moscow  on  Berlin 
and    other    Issues,    It    Is    "nothing    short    of 


*  Congressional  Record,  volume  105,  part 
11.  pages  11398-11399. 

'  Congressional  Record,  volume  105.  part 
10.  page3  13006-13007. 


amazing  that  the  svibjugation  of  the  captive 
millions  throughout  the  Communist  empire 
hius  not  even  been  mentioned  " 

The  role  played  by  Congressman  McCor- 
MACK  was  crviclal  to  the  passage  of  the  res- 
olutifjn  m  the  House  His  efTorts.  too.  can- 
not be  praised  enough.  When  he  presented 
It  on  July  9.  he  declared  that  "tJiis  ;s  a  very 
lmp<^;rtant  resolution  that  will  have  tremen- 
dous etTect  on  the  minds  of  men  and  women 
everywhere  throughout  the  world  who  are 
subjected  to  Communist  dictation  and  who 
desire  to  be  free  under  their  own  law  "  * 
Cungressmnn  Bentlet.  a  sponsor  of  the  res- 
olution. Joined  with  the  House  majority 
leader  to  see  its  pa-wage  through.  Congress- 
mrn  JiDD.  Walter,  and  others  spoke  elo- 
quently m  favor  of  Its  passage  The  meas- 
ure was  unanimously  passed  by  voice  vote 
on  July  9  Despite  the  limited  comments 
of  Btime  observers.  It  Is  difficult  to  see  how 
any  right-thinking  American  could  possibly 
object  to  the  contents  of  this  resolution. 
The  speed  with  which  It  passed  Congress  In 
Itself  attested  to  the  solid  contents  of  the 
resolution. 

As  Indicated  above,  on  July  17,  the  Presi- 
dent issvted  his  proclamation.  Events  moved 
swiftly  the  following  week.  Church  cere- 
monies were  held  In  many  cities  and  on  July 
23.  Mr  Gearge  Meany  president  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  stated:  "The  observance  of  'Captive 
Nations'  Week'  by  the  American  people  has 
provoked  Mr  Khrushchev  to  more  bluster 
and  to  still  louder  threats.  This  outburst 
by  the  Soviet  dictator  Is  only  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Inherent  weakness  of  his  sprawl- 
ing slave  empire  "  At  one  of  the  President  s 
news  conferences  the  question  was  raised 
as  to  whether  Mr  Nixon  had  a  strike  against 
hi.-n  before  his  departure  for  Moscow.  The 
President  answered  In  part;  "Well,  no  I 
wouldn't  think  of  It  in  that  way  ...  I  dont 
think  there  Is  any  specific  relatlor\shlp  be- 
tween the  two  things"*  The  fact  is  that 
there  was  .>  very  definite  relationship  How- 
ever It  Is  significant  that  the  following  Sun- 
dav  the  President  Joined  In  prayer  for  the 
oppresstKl  n.i'. :  .lis  at  a  Presbyterian  Church 
;ii  Clet'vst  »rg  Pa  Ths  minister  Hev 
Kob^rt  A  MacAskUl  keyed  his  sermon  lu  the 
pr  ^lAUiaiion  and  rightly  declared;  "CV^m* 
n.  .1  ;ini  la  doomed  It  Is  doomed  t>ecau»e 
I'.  tiT,..*  the  divine  origin  of  humaniiy  >ii>it 
llio    AvilhorUy    of    0<>«l        TY\e    verUul     I*    ivl' 

rwtttiv   pronounced     * 

l')o>    Ai;',«fiMl«      >    'V   >iu  '!>f    Pii>«l- 

vieta    A  :,..  I,   la  Ptfl  v>  ..   ..  ;t  .  i  t  o  Im    U.,  .  .^| 

Iaa>v...»    a  Uv«*e   tHOuutik    u     I.  I     im     ,,    1.^1 

k(Ai     i>    lit    u.«    r»*>..l  .lit  .,1    Htt.i    \;.K     I  t.t..t\ 

\\  ...  I  I...     .....     ,•  .•  -I  ■  >.■    •       .     ■    ■-     ..  t*..*^ 

>*'.».)  .^a  >  I...  't  <g  1  .  .  .  .  ,1,,.  \  ,,.,,.,.  V  .«  \ 
kl    ....          \S\vv»       ..«^-»       <,..t       .,-                                     \       ...  .,  \ 

.^><«..f     .....        .S)..  ^^*.«  ..        .  .t  *  ...         ,. ,  v^ 


M.      \ 


t  1 

>\  .  ,  V         .. 

s\         l-<          1 

...  1'      ■   A  »  ■        ..^^ 

1^     tMU 

t>.  \  k  . 

f     .    «    ..  •!>» 

-  •         IT, 

"I         I!   "^   t.lJ-'t.'.C    N:\',.    :..v       .;.    ;vl...;.    liG  »ald . 

Nevf  rt.he»eea,  U  has  been  characterlsUc  of 
Rusaion  history  that  what  the  Russians  take. 
they  never  give  up  willingly.  Russia  has 
been  like  a  rolling  snowball,  gathering  slise 
as  It  rolled  on  and  on."  He  rightly  observed 
further  "that  all  Russians  amlle  when  they 


<  Congressional  Record,  volume  108,  part 
10.  pa«es  13116-13117. 

-  Tianscrlpt  of  news  conference,  UPI,  July 
22.  1959.  No.  1. 

•The  Washington  Post,  Monday,  July  27. 
1959,  p.  1. 

•  David  Lawrence,  "US.  People  and 
Khrushchev."  Washington  Star,  Aug  6,  1959. 
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jiee  Americans  it  looks  more  like  a  belly 
laugh  watching  the  fools  part  with  their 
money." ' 

THE     Ml'SiJOvm    BEAmON 

W'ere  the  reso.utlon  and  the  proclama- 
tion erabarrasfiii.g  to  the  Vkp  Pre'ident? 
W.'is  this  oprr;'.t  :  na!  move  l.liimed?  Was 
It  an  unfair  provLx;allon  direcU'd  at  ct^lonial 
and  imperla.tsuc  M.^scow''  These  were  ques- 
tions raised  when  Uie  violent  reaction  set  In 
from  Moecjw  1  o  tath  of  tiiese  questions, 
the  writer  an.'wers  in  the  i.egaiive  But 
bet.)re  substantiating  oiu-  auswers,  it  la  nec- 
t>t>fjiry  to  review  Uie  tyi>e  of  reaxilon  pro- 
duced by  the  two  hisU.iric  d.x  ume;.L8 

The  reeolutlon  and  the  proclBmaiu^n 
struck  as  a  lightning  bolt  in  Moscow. 
Khrushchev  precipitoualy  detrled  the  reso- 
lution a«d  viewed  as  vaifue  Nixon  s  aim  in 
comlxig  to  Moecow  In  Warsaw  at  the  time 
be  rather  fooiUhiy  railed,  'llie  only  en- 
slaved peorles  are  in  Uie  capitalistic  coun- 
tries. "  •  The  biunt  speciousneaa  < 'f  this 
statement  U  sufficient  to  Indicate  the  com- 
plete bankruptcy  of  his  p<j«iilon.  A  reyvort 
from  Warsaw  that  the  "prociamaUon  of  this 
week  as  Captive  Nations  Week  in  the  United 
States  had  hit  a  raw  nerve  nere  '  couldn't 
have  been  more  aptly  ststed  '  Radio  Mue- 
otjw  screeched  aud  Pravda  chimed  In  with 
a  half-page  blast  agalust  Uie  Uaited  Stales. 
Urest  perturbance  was  diapiayed  over  the 
coincidence  In  the  timing  of  the  procla- 
msiion  and  Nixon  s  vuit,  Moscow  viewed 
the  resolut.on  as  a  "new  provocative  antl- 
Sovlet  campaign  •■  One  begins  to  wonder 
who  Is  hysterical  when  he  reads  these  crioe 
of  pain  and  Khrushchev's  further  spasm 
that  thu  'hysterical  campaign  '  of  "i>etty 
provocation"  proves  that  '  panlc-airicken 
monopollsU  •  •  •  are  lofclng  the  faculty 
of   controlling   their    own    actions     •' 

To  this  writer  such  evidences  of  Russian 
political  behavior  are  typical  and  normal. 
They  confirm  a  historically  basrd  interpre- 
tation that  once  the  grlaaly  bear  U  cornered, 
he'll  howl  and  bellow  but  hU  fear  U  para- 
lysing Peopiee  and  nations  wbo  have  bor- 
dered Russia  for  centuries,  like  the  Poles, 
Lithuanians,  Ukrainians,  Georgians  snd 
others,  know  thu  truth  beet  Khrushchev's 
Urade  at  the  ikjviel- Polish  rrlenUshlp  Rally 
m  Moscow  that  Cnplive  Nalious  Week  was 
a  direct  Inlrrlereuoe  in  the  tk.viel  Union  a 
uaernal  aflaira  U  au  old  Masslan  technique 
W  (tahect  any  wvtfiU  mvaiesl  ut  vhe  unptnal 
»na  vnUutUal  ttUiUs  v4  Mv>b^H>w  ''  Avluaiiy, 
the  aJlaire  vU  ^ue  iav.>u»  Uu»va»  i.ei  ee  are  uw 
ut.tie  mve4M*4  U«ai>  W>w»e  wi  a  lauai  \%\\^t- 
,.v4«WtV4  »>»a.'t»a*'>*vuv,  n.fcuH'W**  vU»*eiis 
Ktuv^aUvl^ey  kM»»*e  uus  mi  V^H.  w**»  an^  »»♦ 
l>at«  «^  H*sau«a»\f  W  »av>  ae  »U»  Vr\  v»  • 
>»*K«»*  W^>  ».^<My*»»  AV  S»\e  <M\»<  >M  >»>•  ♦v 
*^Hv«»e    fckMNK-H     a«    \\    \\w%\>^K%    »>*    •••»     H>» 

«>*»*•  »\<  a  W^^-^'r^  »^«1»»<♦  P>«>  h  H*.»\0»>- 
\\\r*  *>•  <>  w^'mN^  bv  IS  p  ^M  M»>*  *»  Ns*i>H, 
a»>^^  has  \\i»\  \<^r*<^r\\  »>»(M  <>>%«>*  ai^il  b«*-e 
a  (.■>«^»i  at  the  ».»>»l*x-r«1  |»«><MMir  B»U>r^r^  «» 
»hi»  utadUim  '  ar*  ex-e^h  |>i^im,'«il\  rhUrtish 
lni1e«M,  h\«  rapMxe  »v»dle»\<^  may  w^U  h»\» 
be*n  (lovibly  captive 

The  prt>ftMmd  rITecUreneKS  of  «he  rrin>Ui- 
Uon  and  the  pr.x-lamalion  la  turtl.«»r  aron 
by  the  Ru#*ian  pvipp«>l  on{-nj*Ulon  Ui  It  Tlie 
pupi>et  C^erh  regime,  f  >r  example  lodt:ed 
lUi  protest  against  On>"^'  Nations  Week. 
dubbing  It  a  new  American  provocation 
and  a  hijallle  act.'  "     Other  puppeU  reacted 


"The   Captive   Nations,' 


•These   Dava   . 
Aug    13.  1959 

•  TTie   New   York    T"imes    July   22,   p.    1. 

"The     Rvenmg     star.     Washington.     D.C.. 
July    23     19  59. 

»>  The  Washington   Post,  July  24.   p    A8 

'»UPI.    press    dispatch,    MoacoW.    July    23. 
1969 

''  AP.  Prague    July  24    19S9. 


RimllarlT       Needless    to    say,    puppels    could 
hardly  react  difffrently 

Further  enlightening  evidence  of  the  deep 
penetration    made    by    the    resoTutlon    and 
proclamation    was   furnished  In   the   I*txo-n- 
Khrushchev  cxrhanpes      The  Be«ir  Just  kept 
whining  with  pain,  shoeing  to  the  world  his 
weakc  Ft  organs      BrTore  the  television  cam- 
ems.   Khru.<;hcheT:  again   cried,  "I   cannot  go 
on  wlthotit  saying  it  —  If  you  would  not  ti^ke 
such    a    decision    (Mr     Eisenhower's    procla- 
mation    of     Captive     Peoples     Weeki    •    •    • 
your    trip    would    be    exccient  '       l^en    the 
profe.s.sed     atheist    blurt^'d,     "why    this    was 
necessary     God     only     kiiowa.       'Wh.'it     hap- 
pened''""     The    answer    to    his    question    la 
quite  obvious.     The  American  people  are  net 
as  naive  as   he  presumes   them   to  be.     The 
theatrics    of    controlled    cultural    exchar.ges. 
international    cocktail    parties,   futUe    talka- 
thon.", and  other  Buperftcialltles  do  not  blind 
the  American  people  to  the  real  iss'.ies     With- 
out   this    Cu;  tive    Nations    Week    event    and 
Its  impact.  Mo&cc'W  would  have  kept  on  de- 
celMng  ItEelf  on   thla  score 

Tlie   additional  exchange   at  KhTUshcheVi 
vir.a  even   makes   for  comical   reading.     The 
New  Clasa  hoet  suggested   that  Nixon  "t^ke 
a  tKjat  ride  on  the  Moskva  River  so  you  can 
see  how  our  slaves  live,""     To  which  Nlxon 
chuckling!       said        "Yes,      the      captlve.s  " 
Lator,  when  they  were  in  the  t>oat,  "crowds 
gathered    around   and   Mr    Khrualichev  euch 
time    pointed    to    them    and    said     captive 
people  '      TTiey    replied,    "No.    no,    peace    and 
friendfchlp     •'•    •   U.T.     Khrushchev     poked 
Mr    NixuN    in   the   ribs   In    good   humor   and 
Raid      Here  are  your  captives.     You  can  see 
how    happy    Ihcy    are  '  "      Tliese    and    other 
occarrenccs    clearly    add    up    to    a    troubled 
mind      The   Vice  President   doubtlessly   was 
aware    of    the    old    Potemkln    Village    trick 
which     Khrushchev     played     on     him     with 
thene  selected  crowds 

Si    derp'.y    had    the    resolution -proclama- 
tion   pureed   Moscow's  most  sensitive  chord 
that  lesser  lights  Joined  In  the  Bear's  whin- 
ing chorus      ^^'hcn   Htxon  met  the  Minister 
of  A^Tlculture   Mr  Mnt.skc\  Itch,  this  old  M\TD 
functumarv   immediately   launched   Into  the 
Captive   Nations   Week   subject     "The  »cvlet 
peiiivle,"    he   exclnimetl.   "were   surprised   and 
Klurmed  that   tJie  Senate  paased  the  captive 
polities    res.'lutu.n  "  »•     Of    course,    there    la 
iit>   real    riUitv    s\k  h   as   "the  BoMet   people" 
u.  bo  aurmed  »l>oul  an>vhln(|      The  alarm 
W.U    h.. united    in    live    Kremlin    aK>ue      H    »• 
u.nr*.«tim    U'   note     »Uu,    that   ial»retn'>e    to 
lit*   laat'iuvi  ti.    u   m   V»nu»  k4    "v^ptive   1'*^- 
^.Uu         ault..u«h     the     i»v*MluUvak     ju(Hl»«a¥ 
k^kt^ka    .4     vt«tt,a.«     wnkttv«»th>«US(    tiH»U>UiuK 
ut.v»v.    u.   titv^    fc,.\»»^    V'v>>»'»*      \t»   the   Hi\^  v4 
I  a>  ^..  ...... v«.mtti,*.>\    t>aa  u»\^...UiU  vtuv»n>» 

>..  ..    t.    ,...>    Usat    Mn*»»v*    y«*>.»»al»tv>.»»tlY    •♦¥.V« 

H.  ,,sK»»t      itv.ttt  >••.'•  ♦^wvt^  V.*v  ^^«>^r^a  a#^»H 
««a^»>«M    Ms*    Vh\\yy\    l»»*»v«    »>■.*     the    H**^Ht 
,,,».,    ».^!n,vj   \\    -n   *s>at«*    »4*t-tt    \<eht>tt-e  x-^t 
j^^«,m>.«t.   »rt>>x*k»irtU«»«        At»xx  •trnt»<>^»xt   te 

«h,>  ».,,<  «tvM  x»<>.<'  Kx*r«NH  t«-r|*tiM  ^^»'  hta 
>«\t»t»nn»\  t  Mil-  ^'^^^«»h<■h^^v  ♦»atte  a  »tv*t>t 
i>  ^>   V.V   a'nava    (^U»»*»    Vktikihe    t\}  dtUX'^t   a 

r  a  ar^rrtoN  T>''  ma  a»;^rTtv\N 
The  rt>«cii>^n  iMi  the  (vvrt  of  m^nte  i^f  our 
om.  iv;n  to  thii  Muaoi\lte  re«c»l^^n  appeared 
to  be  one  i>f  )>ur?.lrment  A»  one  re|xvt 
had  It  rs  tflltlals  are  samewhat  puRalrd 
and  fllpht'.y  annoyed  but  also  amused,  by 
S...  Viet  Irrlt.aion  (.ver  President  Elsenhower's 
pr  >c:amr^tlon  of  Captive  Nations  Week  "  '"  To 
this  writer,  it  Is  not  surprising  that  they 
were  pufled  borau?=e  very  little  Ftudy  and 
Imagination    have    been    exercised    by    our 


Government  with  regard  to  the  ciptlve  non- 
Russian  nations  In  the  Soviet  Union.  This, 
above  all.  was  the  new  and  most  vital  ele- 
ment in  the  resolution  which  stunned  Mos- 


cow 

At  another  news  conference,  the  President 
gave  Ills  reaction  In  response  to  a  question 
on  timing.  This  reaction  is  most  Imp-ort-int 
for  us  to  note.  The  President  said;  "I  Eaid 
frequently  that  the  United  Sti.tes  would 
never  belie\e  and  never  accept  the  idea  that  a 
true  peace  had  been  established  In  the  world 
until  €very  single  iiauon  had  the  right  to  ex- 
press Its  own  views  about  It*  own  clestmy.  and 
said  t;ie  United  Stales  wo'uld  always  use  what- 
ever peaceful  methods  were  available  to  It  to 
bring  abjut  this  opportunity.  '  **  These  are 
extremely  powerful  words  that  deserve  every 
measure  of  careful  implementation  In  deed, 
especially,  as  concerns  the  captive  non- 
RusEian  nations  In  the  U.S£.B.  Thk  can 
be  done  with  the  most  minimum  of  risks  of 
a  Iv  't  global  w^r. 

In  the  Senate,  the  most  eloquent  reaction 
to    the    reaction    was    expressed    by   Senator 
Keating,  of   New  York.     "Mr.  President.  '  he 
s;ated,     the  finest  testimonial  poaalble  to  the 
unportaJice  and  effectiveness  of  Captive  Na- 
tions  Week   is  to   be   found   in  the   yelps   erf 
anguish     emanating     from     Premier     Khru- 
shchev and  other  Red  leaders.     We  have  hit 
the   Communists   where   It  hurts   them   and 
their  blithering  rejoinders  about  interference 
in    their    Internal    affairs    merely    poinU    up 
what  a  tender  spot  the  plight  of  tiie  enslsved 
peoples  Is  in  their  wall  of  iron.  "  "     Much  of 
the  some  was  expressed  by  private  American 
citliteus.     For   example,   Francis   B.   Stevens, 
formerly  with  the  State  Department,  wrote 
m  the  following  vein;   "For  Mr.  Nixon,  the 
uip  has  been  even  more  revealing.     He  haa 
seen  two  very  senslUve  Soviet  nerves  exposed. 
as  evidenced  by  Khrushchev's  massive  abus* 
of  Uie  American  interest  In  the  fate  of  the 
captive  peoples,  within  and  ouuide  the  So« 
Viet  Union,  and  the  livid  rage  of  the  Soviet 
press  at  the  US,  eundard  of  living  displayed 
at    the    American    Exhibition,"*     The    Vice 
President  seemed  to  sense  this  when,  lu  reply 
to    Matskevltch'B    troubled    observation,    he 
uttered;  "We  will  have  differences  from  Umt 
to  tune      We  disagree  with  your  ooiumeou 
un  thu  reaolullun  " 

There  wtre  a  lew  newspapers,  comment a« 
ttu-a.  aud  others  wh.t  (iritlcived  the  iesulu< 
tiiin-proclauitttuui  Ouruufciy  enuvtuh,  evuue 
Uk^vt  U\*  very  a.tiue  kpuiiouk  p^.iute  wlkKh 
pvuuVt.kVed  U«e  Mumhoiw  riMt^Viva*  Au  »ai'« 
V.OUI  u*  Vhsi  WaaiautitAat  l\«eV  U»»(h4  '  jHi« 
V«tu\i  thv  \i^i  '  avUahv^M  ai«v«U«t^V«  v4^ 
j..Hs»  V'tvaurt  k^eavalMi  vK>a^t«>»**'^  W»e  a^visf 
iitv«  mUv^^^mMw  v\I  ^a-a»  a»*^  eM«h*i*iwia*mkt>V  M 
tl.v  V»v¥  »'»**i^v.».t  •"  A  hy«H»h*»  .n|  tha^ 
a>e\»h»»|.v»Va  eM*.*  MN«r>'*  »  >a>\k<wt*M*  ^**s»»» 

^^l>^^        h.VM<a>      »Y*rt»<NW      tW     V^M«^tt^«^>AV      H^ 

tUU    \\-nVt^«*    ♦v^^U     Vv    *h»    »M»hM»a»     %'Mi    t^"« 

♦  t-fWriY  v>>i>»vtt-aet»\*  at*r<  r^^H^^>♦t^^fl  '^ 
A»,,.th<M  <M  <hr*v  tv«  \rMatv»My^  <»tse  th*'  «Hh-ta 
t\t  tt'-»>^x  N  t^vtc^t  ^t^  the  Wo »•  n >t»  W «*<«■« «M 
r<«.w.a{^a)x'f*  W*  llVv  RtNtttahrhrx  \w  a  H»» 
c».»M  nttlrle  »j\»»H«(hM>t^  the  l»<«'Uial»M>  of 
VVralne.  l"»fNM>)la  anrt  rtu^r  nv>n-nvc«a>an 
n^ih>na  \i\  the  »-r«v>lv»tioi\  ♦^  rniMn^  to  un* 
dorstat\rt  the  b-*alc  Ut^^>^^rta«>^e  of  thu 
lr..-hl^lon.  not  t.^  itpeak  of  i  he  pui  iv->ae  of  the 
reeolavion   the  author  rereala  hla  own  pit;ful 


'•  Reuters   M  ..ocow    July  24.  1959 

>»  AP,  Ernest  Barceila  s  notes,  Moscow.  July 
26    It- 59. 

"  The  BN'ening  Star,  Waehlngton.  DC.  July 
25.  p   A-3 

i=  AP,  July  23,  1959. 


■•  IPI.  Transcript  of  news  conference.  July 
29    No   20 

"  CONCRKSSroNAL  RrcoRD  vol  105,  pt.  11, 
pp    14060   14061 

*US  News  A  World  Report  Aug  10  1959, 
p  39. 

»■•  The  Washlneton  Post,  editorial,  "Irrltat- 
Iriff  the  Bear."  July  24.  1959. 

«=  n-ie  W.ishlngton  Post,  editorial  page, 
Julv  29.  1959. 

•»  Henry  N  Taylor,  "We  Preach'  Do 
Nothing— United  St?ite8  Gives  Llpservice," 
Ju:v  27,  1959. 
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lack  of  knowledge  concerning  Kaxt  Kuropean 
bUtory  when  be  in«kes  the  ruppoeedly  deter- 
mining point  tbat  tbese  areae  were  taken 
over  by  tbe  Czars,  "acme  a«  far  back  aa  75 
years  before  Nikolai  Lenin."  Compared  with 
tbe  popular  American  reaction  to  this  whole 
development,  these  few  critical  sources  stand 
out  like  sore  thumbs. 

THi  rxnromx.  km  mAHiMQ  or  the 

aZSOLUTION 

The  above  documented  review  of  events 
demonstrates  sufflclently  the  undeniable  Im- 
pact and  effectiveness  of  the  resolution.  The 
timing  Of  the  resolution  couldn't  have  been 
better,  though  by  happenstance  the  week 
coincided  with  Nixon's  visit.  Had  the  ob- 
servance been  2  weeks  before,  the  Muscovite 
reaction  would  have  been  the  same  Pav- 
lov's dog  wasnt  trained  In  Russia  without 
purpose.  Moreover,  the  resolution  was  in  no 
way  embarrassing  to  Nixon.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  provided  him  with  a  God-sent  op- 
portunity which,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  he 
took  only  partial  advantage  of.  Spurred  by 
what  he  witnessed,  he  did  decide  to  visit  the 
only  captive  nation  of  his  tour,  namely  Po- 
land. While  In  the  U.S.Sil  .  his  tour  never 
went  beyond  the  territorial  bounds  of  Rus- 
sia. It  is  an  open  secret  that  Nixon  was  not 
allowed  by  Moscow  to  travel  In  the  captive 
non-Russian  countries  within  the  Soviet 
Union.  Had  he  traveled  In  Lithuania, 
Ukraine,  Georgia,  and  elsewhere,  one  won- 
ders whether  the  reception  wouldn't  have 
surpassed  his  Polish  experience.  Moscow 
didn't  take  any  chances  Should  the  Presi- 
dent finally  decide  to  visit  the  USSR  this 
fall,  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  the  same 
restriction  will  apply.  Then,  too,  the  Presi- 
dent himself  saw  no  embarrassment  to 
Nixon.  Really.  In  short,  the  parties  that 
were  embarrassed  and  showed  It  angrily  were 
the  Muscovite  captors. 

On  the  subject  of  embarrassments,  that 
caused  the  Rumanian  legation  here,  which 
was  concerned  with  the  Rumanian  expositlnn 
in  New  Tork,  or  to  the  Polish  Elmbassy  and 
its  fake  celebration  of  the  15th  anniversary 
of  the  "Manifesto  of  Independence."  ovir 
concern  couldn't  be  less.  When  Czech  Rus- 
sian puppets  In  the  diplomatic  colony  de- 
nounce the  resolution-proclamation  as  "a 
gratuitous  Insult."  It  Is  abundant  enough 
to  know  from  whom  It  comes  -'• 

Reflecting  accurately  and  Impeccably  the 
history  of  Russian  Communist  Imperialism 
these  pa-'st  41  years,  the  resolution  lists 
those  nations  as  captive  which  have,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  fallen  under  the  foreign 
domination  of  Moscow.  Obviously,  the  basic 
criterion  is  the  destruction  of  national  Inde- 
pendence. In  this  fundamental  sense  the 
Russian  nation  cannot  be  construed  as  cap- 
tive. There  Is  no  doubt  that  In  the  sense 
of  a  search  for  surcease  from  domestic  totali- 
tarian tyranny  there  are  many  Russian  cap- 
tives. But  with  equal  doubtlessness,  they 
weren't  the  ones  In  Khrushchev's  packed 
stadium  or  on  the  Moskva  River  It  goes 
without  saying  that  we  should  .^liways  hold 
out  to  these  Individual  captives  the  hope  for 
democratic  rights  and  liberties.  But  the  best 
and  most  efficacious  way  to  further  this  hope 
is  by  striving  to  cut  the  institutional  nexus 
between  Russian  colonial  Imperialism  and 
domestic  Russian  totalitarianism.  The  one 
feeds  on  the  other  This  nexus  has  exl.sted 
for  centuries  and  is  the  key  to  Russian  Im- 
perial power,  whether  under  the  Whites  or 
the  Re<ls.  About  the  domestic  end  of  this 
nexus,  one  of  our  commentators  could.it 
have  stated  it  more  effectively  when  she 
wrote  recently:  "One  of  our  problems  In 
dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union  Is  that  we 
forget  the  Russlon  people's  long  conditioning 


-*  Fred  Theroux.  "That  'Captive  Nations 
Week'  Has  Many  Diplomats  Pu?.zled  "  the 
Sunday  Star,  Washington,  DC  ,  July  26,  1959. 
p  C  3, 


to  autocratic  government  and  their  legacy 
of  ignorance.  In  1901,  Henry  Adams,  on  hla 
first  trip  to  Rujisia.  wrote  of  hla  amazement 
at  the  primitlveneac  and  paaslveneM  of  the 
Russian  masees.  He  called  them  a  10th 
century  people  By  now  they  have  leaped 
across  centuries  In  technical  progress,  but 
they  have  lacked  bridges  to  Individual  free- 
dom or  representative  government  "  Lest 
we  forget,  a  genuine  and  nonsentlmental- 
Istlc  friendship  with  any  people  presupposes 
first  a  true,  realistic  awareness  of  their  state 
of  being. 

With  these  necessary  points  in  mind,  let 
us  see  wherein  the  historical  significance  of 
both  the  resolution  and  the  pr'')clamati()n 
lies.  For  the  first  time,  our  Government  has 
taken  official  cognizance  of  the  tremendously 
important  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  itself 
is  an  empire.  By  these  dfxruments  we  have 
shown  for  the  first  time  that  we  are  fully 
aware  of  the  captive  status  of  all  the  n^n- 
Russlan  nations  in  the  U  .S  S  R.  Indeed,  for 
the  first  time  we  have  faced  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  captive  nations  are  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Asia  Historically,  the  nations  In 
Central  Europe,  such  as  Poland.  Hungary 
and  others,  would  never  have  become  captive 
to  Russia  If  other  non-Ru.sslan  nations,  like 
Ukraine  Georgia.  Turkestan,  and  others,  had 
not  fallen  under  the  imperialist  and  colonial 
domination  of  Soviet  Russia  This  Is  a  stub- 
born truth  we  cannot  escape  It  is  an  ele- 
mental historical  truth  that  these  docu- 
ment^ confirm  It  is  this  confirmation  that 
rocked  Khrushchev 

Unfamiliar  with  East  European  and  Cen- 
tral Asian  history,  many  of  our  commentators 
Interpreted  the  resolution-proclamation  to 
mean  only  an  ob.servance  for  the  captive  na- 
tions in  Central  Europe.  Had  they  bothered 
to  read  the  docximents,  they  would  have  un- 
derstood that  our  freedom  appeal  was  and  is 
being  made  to  all  captive  nations.  The  ap- 
peal of  freedom  does  not  arbitrarily  stop  at 
the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Those  who 
think  so  are  pursuing  an  Illusion.  What 
American  with  a  sense  of  Justice  would  deny 
the  opportunity  for  national  freedom  and 
independence  to  the  peoples  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia.  Estonia,  White  Ruthenia,  Ukraine, 
Georgia.  Armenia.  Turkestan,  and  others? 
W'nen  Khru.shchev  walls  about  Interference 
In  "Internal  Soviet  affairs."  his  cries  are  as 
specious  as  when  he  bellows  about  our  In- 
terference in  the  so-called  peoples  democ- 
racies In  Central  Europe  For  him.  when 
any  country  comes  under  Moscow's  Imperial- 
ist and  colonial  dimination.  It  then  becomes 
an  "Internal  affair  "  The  truth  is  that  af- 
fairs concerning  national  freedom  aspira- 
tions both  within  the  Soviet  Union  or  any 
other  part  of  Moscow's  far-flung  empire  are 
esj^ntially    International    affairs. 

It  was  not  particularly  enlightening  for 
srme  of  our  Governors  who  recently  visited 
the  Soviet  Union  to  speak  of  it  as  a  nation. 
Even  those  In  the  Kremlin  hesitate  to  speak 
in  this  vein  internally  When  basic,  ele- 
mentary truths  escape  us.  how  much  value 
can  be  assigned  to  the  conclusions  and  rec- 
ommendations made  by  these  touring  Gov- 
ernors? It  Is  pvatently  evident  that  the 
legalistic  facade  of  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
fogged their  understanding  of  the  foremost 
Issues  within  this  substrate  empire 

Khrushchev  recognized  the  psychological 
blow  that  the  resolution  and  proclamation 
represented  For  too  long  he  has  boasted 
of  the  allegedly  rapid  strides  made  by  Mos- 
cow In  economic  development.  In  military 
prowess.  In  scientific  achievements,  In  cul- 
tural betterment,  and  the  like.  He  has  com- 
pared these  with  those  of  our  Nation.  But 
one  need  only  a^k  whether  these  Inflated 
accomplishments  would  have  been  possible 
without  the  captive  resources  of  Ukraine, 
Turkestan,  Georgia,  and  other  rich  non- 
Russian  nations  subjugated  within  the 
Soviet  Union.  If  the  United  States  were  an 
empire     extending     Itself     northward     and 


southward.  It  would  parasltically  avail  Itself 
of  resources  that  would  make  our  achieve- 
ments unburpa*«ttble  Fortunately,  we  are 
not  that  kind  of  a  nation  The  plain  fact 
Is  that  without  the  rich  resources  of  the 
captive  non-Russian  nations  in  the  USSR, 
Russia  Itself  would  be  a  second-  or  third- 
rate  p.)wer 

The  well-founded  perspective  laid  down  In 
the  re.^olution  and  the  proclamation  truth- 
fully devaluates  the  boasts  and  bluff  of 
Khrushchev's  comparisons  with  the  real 
achievements  of  our  Nation.  This  is  what 
troubles  Khrushchev  most.  On  the  basis  of 
this  historical  {perspective,  the  economic, 
scientific,  and  other  comparisons  made  be- 
tween the  substrate  empire  and  our  Nation 
are  out  of  real  c<intext  Psychologically  and 
politically,  it  is  hardly  comforting  for  Khru- 
.shchev  and  his  propaetHnda  apparatus  to  have 
the  world  know  that  Russia's  strength,  such 
as  It  Is.  Is  parasitlcally  built  on  captive  re- 
sources both  within  and  outside  the  Soviet 
Union  Yet  this  Is  the  moving  truth  which 
we  have  scarcely  tapped.  The  resolution  and 
the  proclamation  it  called  Into  being  have 
in  themselves  begun  U>  tap  it 

The  editorial  In  the  New  York  Times  was 
only  partly  correct  when  it  stated  that  the 
real  purpose  of  this  Captive  Nations  Week 
observation,  therefore,  is  to  keep  the  plight 
of  the  peoples  freshly  In  our  mind  "  Em- 
phasizing actually  the  less  Important  aspects 
of  the  issue,  It  continued.  "It  may  help 
them  t^j  know  that  we  have  not  forgotten 
them  It  ought  to  help  us.  In  the  moral 
sense,  if  we  continue  to  remember  "  All  this 
Is  true  but  the  greater  purpose  was  to  ac- 
centuate again  the  strategic  political  and 
military  value  of  all  the  captive  nations,  both 
within  and  outside  the  Soviet  Union  and. 
necessarily  taken  as  an  aggregate.  In  the 
cold  war.  as  well  as  In  any  hot  war.  they 
possess  the  highest  priority  on  our  scale  of 
national  Interest  because  their  enemy,  the 
lmp>erialtfim  and  colonallsm  of  Moscow,  is  our 
enemy  Without  them.  Russia  would  be 
small,  harmless,  and  clumsy  Made  con- 
sistently Insecure  about  Its  captive  millions. 
Moscow  would  not  push  as  vigorously  Its 
borderland  policy  In  Iraq.  Iran,  and  else- 
where: and  such  organizations  as  the  Central 
Treaty  Organization,  which  has  replaced  the 
old  Baghdad  Pact,  would  not  be  under  the 
same  pressures  *  Troubleshooters.  like  Vla- 
dimir Y  Semlchastny.  the  defamer  of  Paster- 
nak, would  be  sent  to  areas  like  Azerbaijan 
to  try  to  deal  with  the  Moslemlc  country's 
bourgeois  Ideology  "  Is  It  Moscow's  policy 
anyway  to  place  Russians  In  the  second  sec- 
retaryship of  the  party  In  the  captive  non- 
Russian  republics  For  our  national  Interest 
and  the  goal  of  world  freedom,  these  and 
countless  other  results  would  manifest  Mos- 
cow's basic  Insecurity  which  we  could  Insure 
by  preventing  It  from  ever  thinking  that  we 
would  accede  in  any  circumstances  to  the 
permanent  captivity  of  the  over  20  enslaved 
nations, 

Senator  Javits.  of  New  York,  furnished  cer- 
tain appropriate  and  striking  comments  on 
the  resolution.  He  said  In  the  Senate,  "Laid 
bare,  communism  is  seen  to  t)e  imperialism 
by  force — but  with  better  propaganda  tech- 
nicians." "  Cutting  through  all  the  nones- 
sentials, the  Senator  struck  at  the  root  of  the 
Issue  by  declaring.  We  In  the  West  have  no 
fear  of  such  a  free  expression  Khrushchev 
can  answer  this  challenge  only  by  allowing 
free  elections  under  UN  auspices  for  self- 
determination  In  the  captive  nations."  Sen- 
ator Scott,  of  Pennsylvania,  also  put  his 
finger  on  the  basic  issue  when  he  observed, 
"If  Mr.  KJirushchev  says  we  meddled,  then 
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my  answer  to  him  ts  that.  In  my  Judgment, 
It  Is  as  proper  to  ask  questions  of  a  Jailor  as 
to    who    U    in    the    Jail    and    why    they    are 

there  "  " 

KHKUSHCHKV'S  MANITZ8T0  11*  FOEXIGIC   hTTKOM 
JOCBNAL 

The  so-called  article  by  Khrushchev  in  the 
advance  October  Issue  of  Foreign  Affairs  U 
mure  of  a  Muscovite  cold  war  manifesto 
than  anything  else  It  abounds  with  worn- 
out,  trite  propaganda  generalities  which  no 
more  deal  with  the  real  Issues  of  the  struggle 
than  does  a  Russian  lunik.  The  supposed 
ctimpetltlon  between  capitalism  and  social- 
ism, for  example.  Is  no  mere  real  than  that 
between  capitalism  and  mercantilism  in  our 
day  With  unstirprlslng  naivete  the  editors 
of  this  Journal  afforded  the  Moscow  tyrant 
an  advance  medium  fur  his  propaganda  in 
preparation  for  his  visit  to  this  country. 

Mention  Is  made  here  of  this  "article  "  be- 
cause It  has  special  pertinence  to  our  sub- 
ject Khrushchev  offers  further  excellent 
confirmation  of  our  tixesls  on  his  troubled 
mmd  by  hammering  away  again  at  the  cap- 
tive nations  resolution.  It  Is  evident  that  he 
was  preparing  to  meet  questions  In  this  coun- 
Uy  that  will  deal  with  the  non-Russian  na- 
tions In  the  USSR.  His  method  will  t>e  use 
of  the  non  sequliurs  In  the  "article"  and  the 
exhibition  of  non-Russians  whom  he  was 
assembling  for  his  entourage.  The  latter 
technique  will  be  like  the  one  used  by  the 
ten  USSR  WTlters  who  visited  Washington 
In  August  It  was  reported  then  that  Alex- 
ander B  Chakovsky.  editor  In  chief  of  the 
Foreign  Literature  magazine,  complained 
about  the  captive  nations  resolution  and 
•pointedly  Indicated  two  or  tliree  fellow 
writers  visiting  from  the  Georgian  and 
Lithuanian  Soviet  Republics  as  contented 
representatives  of  the  captive  nations.'"* 
Khrushchev  will  try  this  same  old  pater t- 
medlcine  man  Ulck  when  he  will  undoubted- 
ly point  to  the  Don  Cossack  writer,  Mikhail 
A  Sholokhov.  as  a  "contented  "  Coe«ack.  It 
wasnt  without  political  purpose  that  he 
visited  the  writer  In  Cossackla — one  of  the 
nations  mentioned  in  the  resolution — and 
Invited  him  on  his  loiu-  of  America.  Judging 
by  the  names  on  the  official  party  list,  there 
win  be  other  puppets  put  on  similar  display 
to  discredit  the  captive  designation  of  these 
non-Russian  nations.  The  deceptive  exhibit 
would  prove"  as  much  as  President  Eisen- 
hower would  if  he  were  to  display  a  Foster 
or  Browdpr  abroad  as  the  personification  of 
communism  in  America 

In  the  euphemistic  article  Khrushchev 
says,  "The  authors  of  the  resolution  call  for 
the  'libf'ration'  of  the  Ukraine.  Byelorus- 
sia, Lithuania.  Latvia.  Estonia.  Armenia, 
Azerbaijan.  Georgia.  Kazakhstan.  Turk- 
menistan, and  even  a  certain  'Ural  area  "  " 
He  continues:  "This  Ill-starred  resolution 
was  regarded  by  the  Soviet  people  as  an 
act  of  provocation"  with  which,  demo- 
cratically, he  C(mcur8.  Then  the  payoff 
paragraph:  "It  would  be  Intereeting  to  see. 
Incidentally,  how  the  authors  of  this  resolu- 
tion would  have  reacted  if  the  Parliament 
of  Mexico,  for  Instance,  had  passed  a  reso- 
lution demanding  that  Tex.as.  Arizona,  and 
California  be  llbernted  from  American  slav- 
ery '  Apparently  they  have  never  pondered 
such  a  question,  which  is  very  regrettable 
Sometimes  comparlsj^ns  help  to  understand 
the  es.sence  of   a  matter"*' 

Comparl.>ions  certainly  do  help  to  under- 
stand and  a  few  here  will  demonstrate  the 
emptiness  of  Khrushchev's  troubled  state- 
ments. First,  taking  the  Initial  statement 
above.  It  is  as  accurate  as  Khrushchev  s.  or 
his  writer's,  understanding  of  American 
history  The  resolution  does  not  speak  of 
any  Kazakhstan  or  Turkmenistan;  it  men- 
tions   Turkestan,    the    whole    Moslemlc    na- 
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tlon  which  the  Russians  sought  to  divide 
and  bury  bark  In  the  twenties.  Also,  that 
certain  'Ural  area'  is  Idel-Dral,  also  made  up 
of  Moslems  whom  Moscow  fears  greatly  in  the 
event  of  any  upheaval.  The  second  state- 
ment is.  of  course.  Just  spurious  identifica- 
tion of  the  -veoples  In  the  Soviet  Union  with 
the  t3n"ants 

It  Is  the  last  statement  which  Is  the  most 
Illuminating  Some  of  our  leaders  In  public 
life  have  used  precisely  the  same  specious 
argument  which  Khrushchev  makes  use  of. 
Texas.  Arizona,  and  Callfornlii  are  supposed 
to  be  comparable  to  Ukraine,  Lithuania. 
Georgia,  or  any  other  non-Ruselan  nation  In 
the  USSR  Implied,  too  is  the  false  com- 
parison between  our  Federal  Union  and  the 
artificial  Soviet  Union.  Moreover,  the  un- 
wary reader  Is  supposed  to  Infer  that  there 
Is  no  more  slavery  of  these  non-Russian 
nations  In  the  Soviet  Union  than  there  is 
any  slavery  of  these  three  States  in  America. 
Now,  It  should  first  be  pointed  out  that 
the  only  type  of  parliament  In  Mexico  which 
would  come  out  with  such  a  resolution  could 
onlv  be  one  similar  to  the  Moscow  puppets 
In  Warsaw  Kiev  Peiping.  or  Budapest.  Sec- 
ond, and  here  again  Khrushchev's  ghost- 
writers slipped  on  US  history.  Texas.  Ari- 
zona, and  California  entered  the  American 
Union  volunUrily,  Ukraine.  Lithuania,  Geor- 
gia, and  the  other  captive  non-Russian  na- 
tions were  conquered  by  Russian  forces  and 
forced  into  the  Soviet  Union  Third,  our 
United  States  is  a  voluntarily  formed  Federal 
Union  of  States  with  citizens  who  consciously 
Identlfv  themselves  as  American  nationals; 
the  Soviet  Union  is  In  reality  an  empire  of 
many  nations  under  the  domination  of  Rus- 
sian Moscow,  with  Ukrainians  Ident.fylng 
themselves  spiritually  and  consciously  as 
Ukralnlaruf.  Georelans  as  Georgians,  Lithu- 
anians a*  Uthuanians.  etc  In  terms  of  na- 
tional Identity,  the  term  "Soviet"  is  sheer 
nonsense  Fourth,  the  native  language 
spoken  in  Texas  or  Arizona  Is  the  same  as  in 
New  York  or  Maryland;  the  native  language 
In  Aremenla  Is  Armenian  and  is  not  the  same 
as  in  Russia,  and  s.i  with  Ukrainian.  Geor- 
gian, Lithuanian,  etc.  Fifth,  the  histories 
of  Texas.  Anz/ona.  and  California  can  hardly 
or  seriously  be  considered  as  national  his- 
tories Indejiendent  of  the  growing  history  of 
the  American  Nation,  the  genuinely  national 
histories  of  Lithuania.  Georgia,  Ukraine, 
Turkestan  are  not  only  independent  of  the 
history  of  Russia  but  even  precede  it  by 
centuries. 

In  scholarly  fashion,  one  could  go  on  and 
on  with  these  subPtAntive  distinctions  which 
only  serve  to  devastate  Khrushchev's  call  for 
a  comparison.  W'e  are  not  aware  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  American  refugees  and 
escapees  In  Mexico:  but  we  are  fully  cogni- 
zant nf  millions  of  such  refugees  and  escaj^es 
from  the  Soviet  Union  Nor  are  we  aware  of 
any  Independence  movement  in  Texas,  Ari- 
zona, or  California;  the  evidence  of  this 
movement  In  Lithuania.  Ukraine,  Georgia, 
and  the  other  captive  non-Russian  nations 
Is  liternlly  mountainous. 

Mr  Khrushchev  Is  presently  posing  as  a 
self-confident  competitor,  unafraid  of  ideas 
and  ready  to  accept  any  challenge  On  this 
score,  we  can  provide  him  with  a  challenge 
of  his  life  Let's  test  this  comparison  be- 
tween Texas,  Arizona,  and  California  and 
let  us  say.  Ukraine,  Lithuania,  and  the 
Caucasian  nations  (Georela,  Armenia,  and 
Azerbaijani,  to  compare  with  the  P-^ea  of 
California.  Under  UN.  auspices  and  with 
strict  guarantees  safeguardlne  the  outcome, 
let  vis  put  It  to  a  vote  whether  the  natives, 
le.  the  permanent  residents  In  oiir  three 
States  want  to  Join  Mexico,  remain  In  the 
United  States,  or  be  completely  Independent 
and  Lithuanians  In  Lithuania.  Ukrainian 
nationals  In  Ukraine,  similarly  Georgian- 
speaking  Georgians  In  Georgia  and  so  forth 
want  to  remain  In  the  Soviet  Union  or  have 
tiielr  own  independent  states.    Once  the  out- 


come U  decided  upon,  the  UN  is  to  have 
complete  Jurisdiction  over  the  areas  in  order 
to  permit  the  steady  implementation  of  the 
popular  decision. 

This  is  Just  one  of  numerous  Interesting 
challenges  which  could  be  thrown  at  Khru- 
shchev, It  is  the  result  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Resolution  We  can  have  him  on  the 
run  Imagination,  Initiative,  courage,  and 
abidance  with  the  truth  are  the  only  neces- 
sary weapons.  His  sputniks,  luniks,  and 
"mlssUnlks"  are  all  relative  "puniks"  as  com- 
pared with  these  wea;xDns  which  are  avail- 
able to  us  for  the  asking 

KHBUSHCHrv    AND    HIS    CAPTTVIS 

Mr,  Speaker.'  on  this,  the  observance 
of  the  42(1  anniversary  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Ukraine.  I  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  Members  the  study  made  on 
the  Captive  Nations  Week  resolution  by 
Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  of  Georgetoixn 
University.  This  first  study  covered  de- 
velopments preceding  the  passage  of  the 
resolution  and  immediately  succeeding 
it.  including  the  article  by  Khrushchev 
last  August. 

However,  since  Augxist  1959.  Moscow 
and  its  puppets  have  continued  to  show 
a  very  troubled  concern  about  the  reso- 
lution and  its  implications.  The  story 
of  this  is  presented  in  a  sequel  article 
by  Dr  Dobriansky  in  the  December  issue 
of  the  Ukrainian  Quarterly.  Titled 
"Khrushchev  and  His  Captives,"  the  ar- 
ticle is  a  further  documented  study  of 
the  resolution  and  its  effects. 

The  contents  of  this  and  the  previous 
article  by  Dr.  Dobriansky  form  a  nec- 
essary background  for  our  thinking 
about  the  forthcoming  summit.  In 
terms  of  our  dedication  to  freedom  and 
the  moral  and  political  principles  upon 
which  the  resolution  itself  is  based,  it  is 
plainly  unthinkable  that  a  summit 
agenda  would  exclude  the  captive  na- 
tions, both  within  and  outside  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  indicat.ed  article  by  Dr.  Dobrian- 
sky from  the  Ukrainian  Quarterly  of 
December  1959  follows: 

KHErSHCHE^'    AND    HIS    CaPTIVZS 

( By  Lev  E  Dobriansky ) 

When  Khrushchev  almost  burst  a  blood 
vessel  or  two  over  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
resolution  last  July,  the  press  organs  of  the 
world  widely  publicized  the  evert,  and  p>eo- 
ple  generally  surmised  that  an  extremely 
sensitive  chord  m  the  Russian  Communist 
Empire  was  struck  About  this  they  couldn't 
have  been  more  right  and  more  acutely  per- 
ceptive. Though  it  is  little  realized,  the  ram- 
ifications of  this  resolution  extend  Into  every 
conceivable  area — the  political,  economic, 
psychological,  cultural,  scientific,  religious, 
and  diplomatic.  E.xtenslve  captive  resources 
of  whatever  type,  particularly  including  those 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  can  hardly  l>e  heralded 
as  a  firm  foundation  for  p^wer  and  growth  in 
any  human  situation.  Khrushchev  sensed 
this  Instantaneously  last  summer.  But  the 
story  did  not  end  there  As  far  as  this  wTiter 
knows,  the  press  and  analysts  of  the  Soviet 
Union  have  completely  overlooked  the  addi- 
tional painful  cries  of  Nikita  the  Sanguine 
against  this  gnawing  resolution.  In  short. 
they  have  failed  to  take  note  of  the  real  depth 
of  psychopolltlcal  penetration  achieved  by 
the  congressional   passage  of  the  resolution. 

It  Is  the  aim  of  this  article  to  cover  this 
uncovered  story  since  last  July  and  also  to 
Interpret  Khrushchev's  continued  rantlngs 
against  the  resolution  In  the  light  of  most 
recent  developments.  It  will,  moreover,  fur- 
nish some  Indication  of  the  futural  signif- 
icance   of    the    resolution,    now    Public    Law 
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•^-•0,  ifiinilanj  Id  a  pmmtoing  and  liot 
pr«alclanUml  jmr.    Thlm  arCtoi*  te.  in  MMBoe. 

m  XMcauMrj  M<iual  to  au  earliar  on*  whldi 
daacrlbetf  wltb  considerabla  dociunantaUaa 
th«  origin,  darctopmeat.  and  aflecta  oX  the 
raBolutlcni.< 

In  a  way.  tha  fact  that  the  aubaaquent 
eveuts  pertaining  to  the  reaoiutlon  have 
been  overlooked  auggeate  in  ttaeU  the  lack  of 
appreciative  understanding  In  thU  country 
of  the  ooutent  and  meaning  of  this  docu- 
ment. We  aeem  to  prefer  to  spend  an  in- 
ordinate amount  of  time  and  reeources  on 
economic,  military,  and  other  eompari«ons 
between  ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Union 
which,  in  mort  cases,  .-est  on  false  conceptual 
premises  anyway.  Warnings  of  different 
threats  by  Ifoeccw  are  conjured  up  almost 
dally  nowadays  that  the  mounting  develop- 
ment of  a  deep  political  neurosis  In  this 
country  would  certainly  be  no  cause  for 
wonderment.  Present  trends  of  oonfu5lon 
and  exaggerated  thought  regarding  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  prodigious  power  were  antic- 
ipated by  tbla  writer  soon  after  the  Mi- 
koyan  Tiait*  The  acceleration  of  these 
trends  was  also  foreseen  prior  to  the  arrival 
of  Khrushchev.' 

The  extent  to  which  naive  thinking  about 
Moecow's  fraudulent  peace  intentions  has 
been  pushed  In  many  sections  of  our  so- 
ciety Is  a  measure  of  Khrushchev's  propa- 
ganda victory  here.  Ingenious  remarks  re- 
corded dally  by  the  high  and  the  low  about 
Niklta  really  wanting  peace  are  clearly  in- 
dicative of  our  defective  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  the  struggle.  As  the  writer 
recently  emphasized  in  an  address  to  the 
10th  annual  meeting  of  the  AH-.^merlcan 
Conference  To  Ctxnbat  Conununism, 
"Khrushchev  has  so  effectively  administered 
tranquiUzing  cold  war  pills  to  major  sec- 
tors of  our  society  that  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  Americans  aren't  even  awaie  of  tiie 
great  strides  made  by  Imperialist  Moscow  In 
this  perilous  phase  of  the  permanent  cold 
war."  *  The  marked  incursions  made  by 
Moacow  this  year  In  Latin  America.  South 
Asia,  and  Africa  are  advances  of  tbe  most 
aerlous  import.  Indeed,  Khrushchev's  sin- 
gular victory  of  exacting  an  invitation  to 
this  country  has  in  itself  produced  confu- 
sion and  doubt  here;  it  has  entrenched  the 
power  of  Khrushcher  with  new  nirn  of  re- 
spectability and  legitimacy.  The  freedom 
hopes  of  millions  of  patriots  In  Moecow's 
empire  have  been  scalded,  while  false  im- 
pressions of  Moscow's  inflated  power  have 
become  more  wldepread  among  the  newly 
Independent  nations.  Scanning  ail  of  thi.s. 
our  most  lo3ral  allies  situated  about  the 
periphery  of  the  Russian  Communist  empire 
could  not  but  become  increasingly  uneasy 
about  our  world  leadership.  This  resuit  of 
Khrushchev's  propaganda  victory  explains 
the  reason  for  President  Klsenhower's  deci- 
sion to  visit  many  of  these  areas.  All  of 
these  developments  form  the  backdrop  for 
Khrushchev's  aim  to  extricate  the  one 
pwychopolltlcal  thorn  Iodised  deeply  In  his 
aide — the  Captive  Nations  Week  reaoiuUon. 

imcTTA's  CAPTrvK  spw-ter 
By  all  evidence,  the  cardinal  objective  of 
Khrushchev's  maneuvers  and  protestations 
these  past  2  years  have  been  the  rapid  con- 
solidation of  Moecow's  empire  and  Western 
accommodation  to  it.  This  is  essentially  what 
he    meajis    by    "peaceful    coexistence  "    and 


•  "The  Captive  Nations  Week  Reaoiutlon." 
the   Ukrainian   Quarterly,     Si^tember    1959. 

pp.  2oe-a25. 

'  See  "Post  Mortems  on  Operation  Ml- 
koyan."  CoNcaassxsKAi.  RHxmo.  June  38. 
1059.  pp.  A5583-A6685. 

'  '"The  Khruahchev  Invitation,  "  Conckxs- 
noMAi,  RacoKD.  fieptw  14.  1969.  pp.  A8137- 
A6138. 

*  AP  and  Washington  Sunday  Star.  "Econ- 
omist Oertdaa  Bed  Peaoa  Ooaia. "  Mov.  16. 
1959. 


•*BOBlntarfaranee  in  Uk»  aflalrs  of  others." 
The  fraudulent  laaue  of  "eonununlam  varsus 
capltaUam"  is  his  expedient  propaganda  de- 
Aector,  aimed  to  dlatract  Weat«^  attention 
from  tbe  real  laaae  between  Russian  imperial- 
tat  slavery  and  freedom.  In  theae  respects, 
he  tias  realised  tremendoua  progress,  but  a 
specter  has  befallen  him.  like  a  black  cat 
crossing  his  path  of  progress.  Fraught  with 
all  sorts  of  possibilities,  the  specter  of  his 
captives  haunts  Khrushchev  and  the  mirror 
of  this  specter  was  opportxinely  presented 
by  our  own  Congress. 

After  the  JvUy  outburst,  Khrushchev  de- 
cided to  crack  this  mirror  further  with  cer- 
tain otaaervation  in  his  so-called  article  li. 
the  Foreign  Affairs  periodical.  Uis  conunents 
are  quite  ilium Inatl rig.     He  writes: 

"You  disagree  with  us?  Prove  by  facts 
that  your  system  l.s  superior  and  m  re  efll- 
cacious.  that  it  is  capable  of  ensuring  a 
higlier  degree  of  prosperity  for  the  p«>t.pie 
than  tlie  socialist  system,  that  under  captUil- 
ism  man  can  be  itappter  than  under  social- 
ism. It  is  imposBibie  to  prjve  this.  I  have 
no  other  explanation  for  the  fact  thai  talk 
of  violently  'rolling  back'  communism  never 
ceases  in  the  West.  Not  ling  agj  the  U.S 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  deemed 
it  proper  to  pass  a  resolution  calling  f^  the 
likieration  of  the  Socialist  countries  allegedly 
enslaved  by  communism  and.  moreover,  of 
a  number  of  unt^n  republics  constituting 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  authors  of 
the  resolution  call  lor  the  liberation  of  the 
Ukraine.  Byelorussia.  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Es- 
tonia. Armenia.  Azerbaijan.  Georgia.  Kazakh- 
stan, Turkmenistan,  and  even  a  certain  Ural 
area. 

"I  would  not  be  telling  the  full  truth  LI 
I  did  not  say  ihat  the  adoption  of  this  lil- 
starred  resolution  wa.s  regarded  by  the  Soviet 
people  as  an  act  of  provocation.  Personally 
I  agree  with  this  appraisal. 

"It  would  be  l.-^iteresimg  to  see.  inciden- 
tally, how  the  authors  of  this  resolution 
would  have  reacted  if  the  PtLrllament  of 
Mexico,  for  Instance,  had  pas.sed  a  resr>luiion 
demanding  that  Texas.  .\x;»ir-.a.  and  Ciiii- 
fomla  be  liberated  from  American  tlavery 
App>arently  they  have  never  pondered  such  a 
question,  which  ts  very  regrettable.  S<ir;ie- 
tlmes  comparisons  help  to  understaiid  the 
essence  of  a  matter"  • 

A  concise,  crltlc;U  analysis  f^f  these  fiaa- 
sages  18  not  at  ail  dlffic  ilt  In  raising  the 
points  that  he  does,  it  is  immediately  evi- 
dent that  Khru.shchev  is  baii'icing  on  the 
unfamiliarlty  of  his  American  readers  with 
the  realities  of  the  Soviet  Union.  First,  the 
introductory  sentences  on  soclaiisni  and 
capitalism  could  be  easily  dispensed  with. 
As  Daentloned  above,  a  pxjint  of  argumen- 
tative deflection  is  tntr  duced  here  with  no 
real  bearing  on  the  l.«ue  troubling  Khru- 
shchev. A  complete  and  thorough  politico- 
econonUc  comparison  between  the  national 
economy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  empire  economy  of  the  U  S.S_R 
would  lead  to  a  day  and  nigbt  conclusion 
when  It  comps  "o  'he  values  of  efficacy,  proa- 
perity.  and  happiness  Unfortunately,  little 
work  along  these  realistic  linen  has  been 
done  in  this  country.  It  slkould  be  note- 
worthy, nevertheless,  fur  the  reader  thttt 
Khrushchev  has  to  ti.  ject  the  deflector  befire 
taking  up  the  r'^solution. 

The  second  point  of  critical  tntfrest  is 
Khrushchev's  own  misreading  of  the  reso- 
lution or.  if  he  read  it  correctly,  then  his 
dishonesty  in  the  treatment  of  its  contents 
The  resolution  speclhcally  reiers  to  enslave- 
ment by  Russian  CommuKist  aggression,  not 
by  the  vague  and  me;;^ingiess  criicept  of 
communism.  By  this  honest  specitlcation 
the  resolution  is  grounded  in  historical  fact. 
not  in  philosophical  vaguery.     Moreover,  as 


•Niklta  S.  Khrushchev,  "On  Peaceful  Co- 
existence." Foreign  Affairs,  vol.  38.  No.  1,  Oc- 
tober 1959,  pp    G  7. 


cooceriM  the  liberation  of  the  capUve  non- 
Russian  naUons  in  the  Ui>.S.R..  nowhere 
does  the  reeoluUon  cxintaln  any  specihcaiiun 

of  Kazakhstan.  Turkmenistan,  and  even  a 
certain  ural  area  "  It  does  specify  tlie  Tur- 
kestan nation  and  Idel-Ura!  which  consists 
of  the  Tatars  B.vshkirs.  and  fjther  nnn -Rus- 
sian peoples  between  the  Volga  and  the 
Urals  As  nhnwii  l:i  th*  writer's  previous 
article  on  the  resolution.  It  was  the  realistic 
Inclusion  of  the  captive  non-Russian  nations 
In  the  8<3v1et  Union  that  really  rause^l  the 
Khrushchev  explnsinn  In  Julv*  In  his 
article  Khrush.^hev  attempts  a  literary  derr>- 
gatlon  of  this  most  vital  and  basic  point  of 
the  resolution 

About  his  telling  the  full  truth."  whereby 
the  mvthlcal  "Soviet  people"  reearded  the 
repolutton  as  an  "act  of  prtirocatii 'n."  the 
informed  reader  couldn't  evrn  extrnrt  an 
eit^hth  of  a  truth  The  note  of  Khrushchev's 
hu.-nble  personal  agreement  with  this 
tmagined  e<  n»en.«'i«  1«  enough  tn  «ui;frp*t  his 
tvnical  Appmarh  toward  any  trutli  But 
what  la  m<w  *lt-nlfir«»t,'  in  thesp  passages  is 
Khr'jshchev's  use  of  a  spurious  argument 
thit  Is  charnctpristii'aUy  exp|f>ltrd  hy  antl- 
Comnunl.^t  Ruimsn  »>mt«rrfs  and  th'>tr  tin- 
warv  Am^rl'^an  frlr-nds  In  the  hop*  of  mvln- 
tamlre  thi»  tprr1tf>r1ftl  Int^^grlty  of  the  brvsic 
Russian  Bmptre  HI.'!  Implied  comperl.son  be- 
twrt»n  Texas  .^rtw^na  and  CaUfornla  and 
comparable  areas  In  the  U  .S  S  R,  is  except 
for  gpr.praphv  a  8pr<  lo«ity  which  has  hood- 
winked ma.'iy  American';  Thry  are  no  m<ire 
vnllfl.v  romparnhlf  than  are  the  economies 
of    the    United   St«t««    and    the    D  .'^  .'^  H 

D'irlrg  K.inishchev'8  visit  here  at;  attempt 
wv;  made  to  challenge  htm  on  his  rr,l«!ead- 
Ine  r*  int '  In  fact  at  the  tea  arranged  by 
the  Senat*'  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
the  following  question  was  posed  by  Senator 
DiRKTEW,  of  Illlnola- 

"In  y  lur  tirtlrle  in  Ffjrelgn  Affairs,  you  mis- 
takenly compare  Teras.  Arizona,  and  Cali- 
fornia with  crtaln  non-RussInn  nations  in 
the  U  .=».*' R  Would  you  be  willing  tr)  stafre. 
under  U  N  «U5Plres  and  control,  free  voting 
conditions  to  de'ermlne  whether  the  natives 
of  LlthU'\nla,  Ukraine  and  the  Cruiraslan 
■♦ates  want  to  remain  )n  the  USSR  or  be 
Ir.deriendent  states  and  whether  the  resi- 
dents of  comparable  Arlwina,  Texas,  and 
California  want  to  remain  In  the  United 
States  or  be  completely  independent  states' 
Let's  compete  In  Ideas  and  action''"' 

Pillowing  the  tea  meeting,  Senator  Dmx- 
sr."*  stated  to  the  press  that  on  this  and 
numerous  other  questions  "Khrushchev  took 
a  fifth  amendment  stand  "  Indeed,  in  the 
very  first  phase  of  his  visit  Khrushchev 
showed  quite  plainly  that  he  was  not  Inter- 
ested In  any  free  intellectual  exchange  of 
Ideas.  Those  who  opposed  his  vl'=!t  had  the 
foresight  to  warn  of  this  at  the  time  the  In- 
vitation was  extended. 

At  the  third  session  of  the  U.S  S  Jl  Su- 
preme Soviet,  held  on  October  31.  Khru- 
shchev once  again  saw  fit  to  tear  into  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  resolution.  On  this 
point,  the  offlclal  text  of  his  report  tu  this 
captive  audience  reads  as  follows: 

"Njw  times  have  changed.  Even  some  of 
the  must  active  expoiieiits  of  the  poeiilons 
of  strength  policy  see  Its  futility.  Only  Uie 
most  belligerent  Western  politicians  cannot 
make  up  their  mind  to  discard  the  old  for- 
mula In  some  places  one  still  hears  re- 
verberations of  the  past.  Take,  tor  Instance, 
the  much-to-be-regretted  decision  of  the 
American  Con^re&s  Uj  hold  the  so-called 
'Captive  Nations  Week'  and  to  pray  fur  their 


•Ibid.,  p    220. 

'See  "A  Comment  on  the  Khrushchev 
Visit.  C  jNCXxssioMAL  Rexokxj,  Sept.  18.  1059, 
p   A8328 

■  .See  for  other  question."?  "Khru&hchev 
Denie,-,  That  Non-Ru-sslar.  Republics  Are  In- 
dependent." tha  Ukrainian  Bulletin.  Oct. 
1-16,  1959   p   6. 
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liberation.  In  this  case  words  other  than 
■rolling  back'  were  used,  but  the  gist  re- 
mained the  same,  the  same  appeal  for  inter- 
ference m  other  peoples'  aflalrs. 

"So  you  will  see  from  the  policy  ol  Tolling 
back'  they  have  switched  to  praying  to  the 
U>rd.  What  can  It  lead  to?  If  the  Western 
leaders  pray  to  Ood  to  liberate  the  peoples 
of  the  Socialist  countries,  and  we.  In  turn, 
pray  that  He  should  liberate  theU-  peoples 
from  capltalUt  rule,  we  shall  thus  put  Ood 
In  a  quandary.  What  decision  should  He 
make,  after  ail?"  • 

Here,  too.  the  cardinal  objective  sought  by 
Kh'uahchev  In  the  Immediate  period  ahead 
Is  evident  again.  His  quasi -cynical  r^^marks 
about  prayers  and  Ood  do  not  conceal  his 
sustained  concern  about  "Interference  In 
other  people's  affairs  "  Such  self-Insuring 
Interference  on  our  part  is  In  reality,  of 
eotirse.  one  directed  at  the  widespread  Rus- 
sian Interference  in  and  domination  of  all 
t.he  captive  non-Russian  nations.  In  brief, 
Khruahchev  singles  out  again  the  resolution 
and  in  the  abiding  hope  that  "now  times 
have  changed"  holds  out  for  us  not  to  inter- 
fere w^ith  hl»  coli'nlal  Interference  with  the 
lives  of  the  c-aptlve  peoples  His  vlcu>ry  in 
this  fundamental  regard  would  exceed  In 
value  all  the  military  might  he  has  now  or 
will  have  In     he  future. 

WTKrTA    WC'ULD    BtTIT    TH«    RE801  XTTJON 

On  the  ba.'^if  of  all  evidence  provided  here 
and  in  the  previous  article,  there  csn  be  no 
doubt  that  the  passage  of  the  resolution  by 
Congress  put  an  uncomfortable  crimp  In 
Moscow  s  cold  war  operations  A  careful 
reading  of  Khrushchev's  quoted  utterances 
and  statements  on  the  subject  shows  an 
anxiety  to  bury  the  resolution  as  quickly  as 
possible  For  his  liking  It  would  be  Just  the 
la*t  breath  of  the  past,  a  document  firmly 
burled  under  heatis  of  slogans  declaring 
"peace  and  frlend.shlp  "  The  reality  he  re- 
fu.ses  to  face  is  that  there  are  ton  many 
Americans  who  know  that  the  traditional 
Russian  political  slogan  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship has  for  centuries  been  used  to  seduce 
neighboring  non-Russian  nations  into  cap- 
tivity Tliere  are  others  wiiu,  perhaps  de- 
pending more  on  sound  logic  than  historical 
fact,  are  aware  that  in  whatever  sphere  of 
human  existence,  peace  and  friendship  are 
the  consequent  condltltJiis  of  justice  and 
freedom,  not  thiir  cause  The  condition  of 
harmony  necessirily  implied  by  peace  and 
friendship  is  Ir^.cally  predicated  on  the  real 
prevalence  of  Ju;tl''e  and  freedom;  and  these 
reqviislte  conditions  do  not  prevail  In  the 
Russian  Commi  nist  Empire.  These  things 
are  known  by  countless  Americans  and.  de- 
spite Khruahch(  v's  wishes,  will  continue  to 
be  forcefully  ex])ressed  In  this  country. 

However,  there  are  certain  realities  we 
must  face  If  we  are  to  thwart  Khrushchev's 
plans  to  bury  .he  resolution  The  passage 
of  the  measure  last  summer  disclosed  two 
Indisputable  fa<  u  one,  the  acute  sensitivity 
of  Moscow  about  the  weakest  and  yet  most 
vital  nerve  In  I's  empire  and,  two.  the  com- 
plete lack  of  understanding  In  many  sec- 
tions of  our  Satlon  with  regard  to  the 
content  and  signiftcance  of  the  resolution. 
Khrushchev 'B  d  .enunciations  of  the  resolution 
last  July,  again  In  Augtist.  and  once  again  In 
Octot>er  clearlj  demonstrate  how  deeply  It 
penetrated  Moscow's  cold  war  armor  Al- 
most needless  to  repeat,  he  fears  this  resolu- 
tion more  than  anything  else  on  the  politico- 
psychological  'ront.  The  chief  reason  for 
this  Is  that  t  le  law  symbolizes  enormous 
and  even  decis  ve  cold  war  possibilities. 

A  point  that  cannot  be  too  often  repeated 
Is  that  by  thlj  resolution  our  Government 
has  taken,  foi  the  flrst  time,  official  cog- 
nizance of  the  majority  of  captive  non- 
Russian  nations;  namely,  those  held  In  bond- 


age within  the  Soviet  Union  Itaelf  Without 
the  capUve  BalUc  nations.  White  Ruthenla. 
Ukraine,  the  Caucasian  nations.  Turkestan 
and  others  mentioned  In  the  resolution, 
Russia  with  iU  100  million  population  and 
its  own  resources,  could  scarcely  be  called, 
as  the  Moscow  propaganda  machine  now 
does,  the  greatest  power  In  the  world.  It 
would  be  no  more  comparable  In  power  to 
the  United  States  than  a  reunited  Germany 
would  be  From  a  cold  war  viewpoint,  the 
development  of  this  Inherent  weakness  In  the 
synthetic  state  known  as  the  Soviet  Union 
would  seriously  deflate  all  the  bluster,  biuflf, 
and  sham  of  Moscow's  supposed  economic 
prowess,  military  might,  sclentlflc  achleve- 
menu,  and  cultural  attainments.  Parasitic 
growth  on  the  basis  of  captive  resources  Lb 
not  exactly  alluring  In  propaganda  or  other* 
wise  KhruFhchev  apparently  has  the  vision 
to  see  this;  most  of  us,  unfortunately,  do 
not 

Our  lack  of  vision  was  amply  shown  last 
summer  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  interna- 
tional Btlr  created  by  the  resolution  crystal- 
lized the  low  level  of  our  understanding 
ab<jut  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  ersatz  politi- 
cal character  In  one  Instance  the  writer 
was  impelled  U)  take  to  critical  task  a  grossly 
unbalanced  ediUtrlal  in  one  of  our  leading 
newspapers  ••  At  the  time,  maiiy  reporters, 
writers,  and  analysts  inquired  to  know  where 
Turkestan  or  White  Ruthenla  Is  located. 
Some  wrote  as  though  the  minority  captive 
nations  in  Central  Europe  were  the  only  na- 
tions listed  in  the  res'ilutlon  But  what  can 
one  expect  when  on  the  highest  levels  of  our 
Government  the  USSR  Is  referred  U)  as 
"the  Soviet  nation  "  and  the  different  nations 
within  the  Soviet  Union  are  arbitrarily  and 
somewhat  in.<-ularly  called  "the  Soviet 
p>eople"  or  "the  Soviets  "  Aside  from  the 
historical  and  demographic  untruths  of  these 
usages,  the  very  sujigefctlon  of  a  united  in- 
tegrated, and  monolithic  power  In  the 
USSR  Is  not  even  Intelligent  from  a  cold 
war  viewpoint  Moscow  couldn't  have  some- 
thing better  If  It  were  made  to  order. 

Furthermore,    In    terms    of    the    resolution 
and    the    wealth    of    evidence    underlying   It, 
our  many  economic,  military,  sclentlflc,  and 
other  comparisons  between  the  USSR    and 
the  United  States  of  America  are  drawn  on 
false    premises        Tlie    writer    demonstrated 
this  for  the  military  In  an  article  on  "Basic 
Misconceptions  in  US,  Military  Thought  on 
the  US  S  R  ■'   •    Tlie  same  criticism  applies  to 
our    unrealistic    economic    comparisons.      It 
doesn't  even  make  elementary  sense  In  scien- 
tific  Identifcatlon   and  description  to  speak 
of   a   gross    national    product  for   the    Soviet 
Union  where  both  objective  reality  and  legal 
structure  clearly   underwrite  a  multination- 
al  arrangement      Moreover,   the  U.S.S.R..   In 
essence  an  empire  within  an  empire.  Is  not 
at  all  qualitatively  comparable  to  the  United 
States   which    Is   a   nation-state.     The    reso- 
lution suggests  all  this  and  far  more.     The 
development   of  these  real   Implications  can 
pose  a  tremendous  challenge  to  Moscow,  test- 
ing quite  peaceably  numerous  professions  of 
the  Russian  propagandists      Khrushchev  ac- 
tually fears  such  a  test  and  virtually  para- 
lysjes  some  of  us  with  his  coexistence  or  co- 
destruction   propaganda,   while   at   the  same 
time    his    cold    war    activities    continue    un- 
diminished   in    every    quarter   of    the    globe. 
Worked     within     a    pattern     of     calculating 
strategy  and  tactics,  these  activities  Include 
every        conceivable       Instrument — political, 
diplomatic,  economic,  psychological,  cultural, 
sclentlflc.   and   military.     One  cannot   begin 
to  evaluate  the  breadth  and  depth  of  these 
activities  unless  his  Intellectual  approach  to 
Moscow's  total  activity  U  an  Integrallst  and 


holistic  one.  A  grasp  of  the  total  war  being 
flung  up>on  us  Is  Impossible  also  without  a 
working  concept  of  cold  war.  which  this 
writer  defines  as  a  twilight  condition  of  nei- 
ther real  peace  nor  hot  war,  where  all  the 
basic  elements  of  a  hot  war— predatory  de- 
sign, aggressive  strategy,  tactics,  and  tech- 
niques— are  present,  except  for  open  mili- 
tary combat  between  states.  In  short,  as 
long  practiced  by  Imperialist  Russia,  a  cold 
war  Is  the  very  soul  and  spirit  of  a  hot 
war  with  the  massive  body  of  military  con- 
flict in  secondary  reserve 

THE    PERMANENT    RUSSIAN    COLD    WAR    ANB    THB 

RESOLUTION 

Moscow  has  reaped  impressive  cold  war 
successes  this  past  year.  Among  the  most 
outstanding  is  the  increasing  and  undls- 
crlminating  acceptance  ol  the  Muscovite  no- 
tion of  peaceful  coexistence.  Bamboozled  by 
Russian  propaganda  on  the  supposed  exclu- 
sive alternatives  of  coexistence  or  codestruc- 
tlon.  many  voices  In  our  Nation  have  clearly 
warmed  up  to  this  essentially  cold  war  no- 
tion. The  irony  of  the  current  situation  Is 
that  11  we  are  not  to  be  cornered  Into  a 
hot  war,  we  must  face  up  to  the  realities  of 
Russia's  permanent  cold  war.  Historically, 
an  unparalleled  empire  was  built  over  five 
cent'orles  by  established  cold  war  techniques. 
The  Russian  Communist  Empire  bases  Its 
forward  pressures  on  the  selfsame  tech- 
niques '* 

A  sound  theoretical  basis  for  necessary  cold 
war  gaming  is  provided  In  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  resolution.  With  an  Indispen- 
sable apfjaratus,  such  as  a  Freedom  Commis- 
sion, the  possibilities  suggested  by  the  reso- 
lution could  be  developed  peacably  and  with 
decisive  Intent,  The  second  observance  of 
the  week  next  July  should  be  exceedingly 
ripe  for  a  sober  realization  of  these  needs. 
We  cannot  stress  too  strongly  that  the  cap- 
tive nations  throughout  the  empire,  and 
particularly  In  the  Soviet  Union,  constitute 
our  most  formidable  weapon  In  the  period 
of  mutual  deterrence.^  Prayerful  observ- 
ances during  the  second  anniversary  of  the 
resolution  should  occasion  such  sober 
thought  and  reflection  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  these  days  of  ap- 
peasement, during  these  days  when  the 
imixirtance  of  trade  is  assuming  an  as- 
cendency over  the  importance  of  moral- 
ity, during  these  days  when  there  are 
positive  friendships  and  hands  across  the 
seas,  let  me  point  out  to  j'ou  that  Khru- 
shchev, welcomed,  praised,  and  honored 
in  this  Nation,  was  the  leader  of  the 
greatest  tyranny,  the  perpetrator  of  the 
greatest  crime  of  genocide  with  the  con- 
spired and  plarmed  and  deliberate  mas- 
sacre of  millions  of  Ukrainians. 

Now  this  minor  deity  is  honored  by  the 
Western  Christian  World.  And  I  have 
no  better  authority  than  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  who  said  this  week  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  the  United  States  has 
never  been  stronger,  never  been  better 
organized,  never  been  more  effective, 
never  been  more  united,  never  been 
more  dedicated  than  it  is  today.  And, 
Mr  J.  E:dgar  Hoover  attributes  that  dis- 
astrous condition  to  the  inspiration 
given  to  these  Communists  because  of 
the  visit  of  Khrushchev,  the  "Murderer 
of  the  Ukraine." 


•N  S  Khrishchev's  Report  to  Supreme 
Soviet."  EmbMsy  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  8o- 
clalUt   Republics,   Nov.   2,   1959.  pp.   1-2. 


"See  "Author  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
Resolution  a  Virginian."  Congressional 
Record,  Sept.   14.  1959,  pp    A8121-A8123. 

'■  Congressional  Becorb,  July  2,  1959,  pp, 
A5760-A5762. 


"  "Author  of  Captive  Nations'  Week  Resolu- 
tion Points  Way  To  E>efeat  Russian  Cold  War 
Strategy  and  Tactics."  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. Sept  4,  1959,  pp.  A7753-A7755. 

"  'An  Address  on  the  VulnerablUtlea  of 
Russian  Communism,"  Congseesional  Rec- 
ord. Sept    15,  1959.  pp    A8253-A8265. 
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Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PLOCHD.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished ventlefnan  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Madokk]  wbo  served  with  me  as  my 
chairman  on  the  famous  Katyn  Massa- 
cre Committee  when  we  went  to  Europe 
and  investigated  the  massacre  of  5.000 
Polish  ofBcers  by  Soviet  Russia. 

Mr.  MADI^N.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Ploob],  a  member  of  the 
House  CaDunittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  on 
the  statement  he  has  Just  completed  re- 
garding the  terrible,  inhuman,  barbarous 
onslaught  which  the  oommimistic  Soviet 
leadership  inflicted  upon  the  free  people 
of  Ukralnla.  I  endorse  every  statement 
that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
narrated  in  reviewing  the  enslavement 
of  the  Ukrainian  people  by  Soviet  tyr- 
anny. I  also  commend  him  for  mention- 
ing the  visit  that  Khrushchev,  the  tyran- 
nical leader  of  Communist  Russia,  made 
to  this  country.  He  traveled  throughout 
our  land,  using  every  opportunity  in 
public  meetings,  and  at  banquets,  given 
In  his  honor  by  people  of  this  great  free 
country,  to  spread  his  communistic 
propaganda.  I  often  wonder  what  the 
people  back  in  Ukrainia.  Poland.  Hun- 
gary, Lithuania,  Rumania,  and  the 
Balkan  States  gmerally  think  when  they 
observe  the  great  free  Government  of 
America  entertaining  the  man  that  was 
the  leader  of  this  barbarous,  inliuman 
massacre  and  instigator  of  genocide  in 
relation  to  millions  upon  millions  of 
XTkralnian  people  throughout  the  last  25 
to  30  years. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  PiooD]  was  a  member  of  the  Katyn 
Forest  Massacre  Committee  that  held 
hearings  not  only  In  this  country  but  In 
Europe  during  the  ft2d  Congress  and  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  success  of  that 
committee.  That  committee  held  dozens 
of  hearings,  both  here  and  across  the 
water;  heard  approximately  250  wit- 
nesses. Every  one  of  those  witnesses, 
without  exception,  representing  all  seg- 
ments of  society — labor,  industry,  reli- 
gion, people  who  had  been  prisoners 
of  war  and  In  slave  labor  camps  of  the 
Soviet  Union — In  their  testimony  they 
told  the  story  of  the  inhuman,  barbarous 
tyranny  that  the  Soviets  had  Inflicted 
not  only  upon  Ukraine,  but  upon  other 
nations  in  Central  Europe. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  was 
a  great  asset  m  the  work  of  that  com- 
mittee. He  devoted  a  long  time  to  carry- 
ing out  the  work  of  the  Katyn  Forest 
Massacre  Committee.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  thank  him  for  reserving  60  min- 
utes today  in  order  to  remind  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  people  of  this 
great,  free  land  of  ours,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  enslaved  millions  of  people 
through  its  tyranny  and  ag?res5lcn.  We 
also  must  remember  that  at  no  time  have 
the  people  of  these  enslaved  nations 
willingly  submitted  to  the  rule  of  the  So- 
viet Union  in  spite  of  the  propaganda  of 
Khrushchev  and  other  Soviet  leaders 
who  would  want  the  people  of  the  world 
to  believe  otherwise.  They  have  been 
guilty  of  the  most  Inhuman  aggression 
and  enslavement  of  more  people  than 
any  set  of  tyrants  In  the  history  of  the 


workL  I  am  referring  to  Khrushchev 
and  the  other  leaders,  both  past  and 
present,  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  HiOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
gratefxil  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 
I  might  say  I  have  Just  returned  from  a 
2 '/2 -month  tour  of  the  Par  East.  I  went 
to  Alaska  and  then  visited  Korea,  For- 
mosa, Japan,  Laos,  C£imbodia,  South 
Vietnam,  Thailand — all  of  those  great 
areas  of  the  Pacific.  I  was  there  at  the 
time  Khrushchev  visited  here.  This 
Congress  adjourned  at  6:21  am.  and  at 
6:22  a.m.  I  got  out  of  town  because  I 
knew  Khrushchev  was  coming  in  at 
lOajn.  Ihere  was  much  said  here  to  the 
affect,  "Oh.  you  should  not  leave  town 
because  this  guest  is  coming."  I  got  out 
of  town  because  of  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  guest.  Make  no  mistake 
about  why  I  left  here  1  minute  after  we 
adjourned;  and  many  of  my  colleagues 
did  the  sarae  thing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  add  this?  Can 
you  imagine  the  hue  and  cry  in  the  press 
of  this  Nation,  can  you  imagine  the 
riotous  debate  on  this  floor  if.  when 
Harry  Truman  was  President,  he  had 
brought  Khrushchev  to  this  country  and 
then  6  mor.ths  after  Khrushchev  had  left 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  liad  said  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  America  was  at  its 
strongest  and  most  effective  and  danger- 
ous because  of  the  Kh.rushchev  vLsit? 
Can  you  Imaeine  what  the  press,  edi- 
torially and  In  every  other  way.  would 
have  done  'jo  the  then  President?  And 
now  a  consi^iracy  of  silence  prevails  and 
Mr.  Hoover  s  statement  was  burled  with 
the  advertuiemcnts  for  patent  medicines 
somewhere  over  on  page  11,  Imagine 
that.    

Mr.  WIETl  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FLOC'D.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WIER.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and 
associate  myself  with  him  on  the  very 
fine  presentation  he  has  delivered  here 
this  aftemcon  for  and  on  behalf  of  a 
cause,  the  cause  of  freedom  for  the 
Ukrainian  people.  I  think  it  was  well 
done,  I  thiiilc  it  is  timely-,  and  I  thiink  it 
should  be  cintinued  from  year  to  year 
until  their  cream  is  realized.  On  Mon- 
day next  I  s-iall  make  my  own  statement 
on  the  floor  in  regard  to  Ukrainian  inde- 
pendence. 

Mr  FLOOD.  I  am  glad  to  have  this 
contributioc  from  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota.  He  ixas  always  spoken  out 
on  U.11S  matter,  and  he  helps  today. 

Mr.  DUIJSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr  PLO<"'D  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr  DULifjKI.  Mr  Speaker,  today  we 
solemnly  c(«ninemorate  the  42d  anni- 
versary of  the  declaration  of  Ukrainian 
independeni:e,  and  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues and  freedom-loving  people 
ever^-where  in  extending  erreetings  and 
saluting  these  heroic  people  of  the 
Ukraine. 

As  one  of  the  first  nations  to  fan  un- 
der the  tyranny  of  the  Bolshevik  im- 
perialists, the  LTcrainians  suffered  the 
destruction  of  their  churches,  mass  de- 
portations     and     purges,      man-made 


famines,  and  yet  they  have  steadfastly 
refused  to  reUnquish  their  national 
ideals.  They  iiave  never  given  up  their 
courage  and  determination  to  promote 
the  cause  of  democracy,  and  Ukrainia 
will  be  recorded  in  the  world's  history 
books  as  a  sj-mbol  of  the  strugRle  for 
independence  and  freedom.  The  spirit 
of  tli&.sc  gallant  Ukrainians  will  stand 
as  an  inspiration  to  the  peoples  ol  the 
world  in  their  labors  fur  justice  and 
freedom. 

In  my  district  I  have  known  many 
Ukrainians.  They  have  proved  excellent 
citizens  and  have  contributed  much  to 
the  cultural  vicor  of  our  community. 
Their  devotion  to  our  free  way  of  life 
ha.s  enriched  our  entire  country. 

On  this  anniversary  of  Ukramian  in- 
denendence.  it  Is  only  fitting  that  we 
pay  tribute  to  these  courage<5US  people 
and  extend  to  them  a  word  of  comfort 
In  their  struggle  for  freedom  and  cul- 
tural survival  Let  us  aU  hope  ana  pray 
that  their  persistence  will  be  rewarded, 
and  tiiey  will  a^aln  become  a  free  and 
independent  people. 

Mr  F'LOOD  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  of  course  understands  these 
problems.  He  is  of  Slavic  ancestry,  I 
am  sure.  I  know  how  his  heart  bleeds 
for  any  of  the  oppressed  peoples  of  the 
middle  European  countries,  because  his 
ancestors  suffered  through  tragedies 
similar  to  those  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred today 

Mr.  CTTNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FIXX)D.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska 

Mr  CUNNINOH.^M  I,  too  Join  In 
commending  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  his  excellent  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Illusion  which 
Soviet  leaders  seek  to  create  about  the 
umty  and  strength  of  the  nations  and 
peoples  within  tlie  .Soviet  sphere  does 
not  find  a  ready  audience  on  this  side  of 
the  Iron  Curtain 

A.s  we  mark  this  42d  anniversary  of 
the  independence  of  LTcrainia.  there  is 
ample  evidence  before  the  world  to  j>how 
that  the  crown  rests  uneasily  on  the 
head  of  tho.se  who  currently  rule  the 
Soviet  bloc  The  captive  nations  withm 
this  hlor  show  iio  willinrness  to  embrace 
the  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  Com- 
munists who  are  In  control. 

We  in  America  .send  our  be.st  wishes  to 
the  people  of  Ukrairua  on  tins  solemn 
anm  versa  ry. 

Crwnm.  LIAVT  TO   XTTTTJa 

Mr  FI.OOD  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unaiuinous  consent  tiiat  all  Mtrab<'rs 
may  have  5  davs  in  whicli  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  this  subject 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  !«!  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

Tt^iere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker, 
wars  are  among  the  worst  of  human  fol- 
Lf>  and  blunders,  for  they  brine  death 
to  millions  of  Innocpnt  and  helpless  peo- 
ple and  cause  the  destruction  of  untdd 
wealth  that  may  never  be  reproduced 
and  recreated.  The  First  World  War 
was  the  greatest  of  such  wars  up  to  that 
time.  It  caused  death  and  injuries,  and 
mk>ery  to  millions  and  teii6  ol  nuliions. 
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but  ironically  that  world  holocaust,  de- 
structive and  nunous  as  it  was  also  ush- 
ered m  a  new  era  for  those  tens  of  mil- 
lions who  had  t)een  suffering  under  de- 
tested and  despised  aUen  oppressors  for 
centuries.  In  this  respect  that  war 
brought  happiness  and  joy  to  a  large 
number  of  oppressed  nationah ties.  Many 
of  them  attam  ?d  their  freedom  and  na- 
tional indepenc  ence  as  the  result  of  that 
war.  The  Ukrtinians  were  amoiig  these, 
and  they  proc  aimed  the  estabUshment 
of  the  Ukrainian  Republic  on  January 
22.  1918.  exactly  42  years  ago. 

For  almost  300  years  the  Ukraine  had 
been  submerptd  in  the  Russian  conti- 
nent, and  duruig  all  that  time  autocratic 
czars  had  don.;  their  worst  to  suppress 
and  eradicate  what  we  In  the  West  re- 
gard as  praiseworthy  UkrBtinian  traits: 
their  desire  for  freedom,  their  boundless 
love  for  their  historic  homeland,  their 
undjrlng  yearning  for  political  Independ- 
ence, and  their  wUimgness  to  sacrifice 
their  all  for  th;  attainment  of  their  na- 
tional goal  And  on  January  22,  1918, 
when  they  prcclaimed  their  todepend- 
ence,  they  hac  attained  their  national 
goal,  and  a  ne^v  day  was  ushered  in  for 
them. 

That  memorable  day  is  a  great,  bright 
landmark  in  Ukrainian  history,  and  re- 
mains as  the  brif^htest  spot  in  their 
modem  story.  Today  it  is  being  cele- 
brated, m  due  solemnity,  as  a  national 
holiday  Even  though  the  RepubUc  did 
not  last  much  more  than  2  years,  yet 
that  short  and  happy  period  has  left  its 
unforgettable  Impression  upon  all 
Ukrainians.  All  of  them  would  like  to  ob- 
serve this  anni'ersary,  but  sad  as  it  is, 
not  all  Ukralnans  are  permitted  and 
privileged  to  d<>  it.  To  the  42  million 
Ukrainians  who  have  suffered,  and  still 
suffer,  under  tie  regime  imposed  upon 
them  by  Comriuniat  tyrants  in  their 
homeland  that  privilege  is  denied.  W^e 
in  the  free  world  gladly  join  hands  with 
Ukraiman-Amei  leans  on  this  42d  anni- 
versary of  Ukranian  Independence  Day 
and  echo  their  genuine  sentiment  for 
freedom. 

Mr  MARTT^  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  jom  it  this  observance  m  rec- 
ognition of  the  42d  anmvcrsary  of 
Ukrainian  mdependence.  It  is  fitting  to 
reramd  our  peo;jle  that  on  January  22, 
1918,  m  the  citj  of  Kiev,  capital  of  the 
Ukraine,  a  proc  amation  was  i.ssued  de- 
claring that  Uie  Ukrame  was  a  free  and 
independent  Republic.  These  unfortu- 
nate people,  40  ;nillion  of  them,  have,  of 
course,  been  .swullowed  up  agauist  tiieir 
will  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  together 
with  other  million.s  of  eastern  Europeans 
behind  tlie  Iron  Curtam,  are  vassals  of 
a  ruthless  Comriunist  domination. 

Tliese  pt^ople  are  still  eager  for  tlie 
right  of  self-determination  and  self-gov- 
ernment. They  continue  to  pray  for  lib- 
erty and  the  dimity  of  freedom.  Their 
opposition  to  Communist  rule  has  con- 
tinued unabateJ  despite  mass  deporta- 
tions and  attempts  by  their  Communist 
masters  to  destroy  their  national  culture 
and  their  passion  for  independence. 

The  42d  amuversary  of  their  fovmding 
as  a  free  repubhc  is  therciore  an  ap- 
propriate occa.'ion  for  America  and  the 
free  world  to  give  expression  to  our  sym- 
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pathy  with  their  aims  and  objectives  to 
attam  their  freedom  once  again.  We 
jom  heartily  in  condemnation  of  the 
system  that  has  enslaved  them  and  the 
other  unwilling  prisoners  of  communism 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

With  the  moral  support  of  all  freedom- 
loving  nations,  it  is  to  be  hoped  their 
courage  and  their  aspiratione  will  not 
diminish  and  that  their  desire  for  liberty 
will  eventually  be  realized. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  gaUant  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple on  the  occasion  of  the  42d  anniver- 
sary of  the  mdependence  of  Ukraine, 
Friday.  January  22.  1960. 

The  people  of  Ukraine  are  to  be  ad- 
mired for  their  bravery,  and  for  their 
high  Ideals  and  love  of  freedom.  They 
have  exhibited  a  solidarity  and  a  deter- 
mmation  to  regain  their  liberty  in  their 
constant  resistance  to  Communist  ag- 
gression. I  express  my  fervent  hope  that 
the  day  is  not  too  far  distant  that  the 
people  of  the  Ukraine  and  all  others  now 
under  the  domtoation  of  the  Soviet  dic- 
tetors  will  agam  enjoy  the  freedom  that 
they  so  deeply  desire. 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
42  years  ago  many  millions  of  people 
who  had  been  groaning  under  the  heavy 
yoke  of  Russian  autocracy  cast  off  that 
oppressive  regime  and  proclaimed  tiielr 
Independence.  The  Ukramian  people 
were  among  the  first  of  these  people  to 
do  this,  and  they  did  It  amidst  JubUa- 
tlon  and  happiness  unknown  in  the 
Ukraine  for  centuries.  Then  they  estab- 
lished their  democratic  repubUc  and  had 
hoped  to  enjoy  their  hard-earned  free- 
dom m  their  historic  homeland.  Un- 
fortunately that  was  not  to  be.  The  in- 
dependence they  had  proclaimed  was 
taken  away  from  them  by  Communist 
aggressors  late  in  1920,  treacherously 
putting  an  end  to  all  forms  of  freedom 
m  the  Ukraine. 

Today  for  almost  40  years  more  than 
42  million  Ukrainians  have  l>een  suffer- 
ing imder  the  barbarous  tyranny  of 
Communist  totalitarianism.  For  all  the 
hardships  and  misery  which  these  cou- 
rageous people  have  endured,  their  un- 
dving  hope  for  freedom  has  been  their 
sole  consolation  Today  we  all  devoutly 
pray,  on  the  observance  of  their  Inde- 
pendence Day,  that  they  soon  have  their 
jiLst  reward  in  happiness  and  peace. 

Mr.  KOWALSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  22.  1918 — 42  years  ago  tomor- 
row—  the  people  of  the  Ukraine  declared 
themselves  to  be  a  free  and  independent 
Republic. 

Their  freedom  and  independence  have 
long  since  fallen  under  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist hordes,  but  in  the  Ukraine,  as  in 
so  many  enslaved  nations,  there  still 
burns  brightly  the  spirit  of  liberty.  In 
millions  of  hearts  still  lives  the  dream  of 
a  free  life  m  a  free  world. 

As  we  mark  tomorrow  the  42d  anni- 
versary of  Ukrainian  Independence  it 
might  be  well  for  us  to  keep  in  mind  that 
almost  half  of  the  population  of  what 
we  call  the  Soviet  Union  consists  of  cap- 
tive peoples,  ever  restless  under  the  Com- 
munist dictatorship.  The  Ukrainians 
alone  represent  more  than  42  miUion 
slaves  of  the  Soviet  dictaU^rship. 


I  salute  the  people  of  the  Ukraine  lor 
unswerving  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  even  as 
the  world  witnesses  and  rejoices  today  in 
the  birth  of  new  nations,  rising  to  free- 
dom and  independence,  we  cannot  and 
must  not  forget  those  peoples  who.  once 
free,  now  Uve  under  tyrannous  oppres- 
sion. And  on  January-  22  our  thoughts 
and  prayers  go  m  particular  to  the 
Ukrainian  people,  who  on  this  day  cele- 
brate the  42d  anniversary  of  tiieir 
cherished — but  lost — independence. 

After  the  fall  of  czarist  Russia,  the 
Ukraine  was  one  of  the  first  to  proclaim 
her  mdependence.     On  March  17,  1917. 
was  established  the  Ukrainian  Central 
Council — the  Rada — which  assumed  the 
leadership  of  a  happy  people.    For  the 
first  time  in  more   than  100  years  the 
Ukrainian  people  had  their  own  political 
body.     On  July  29,  1917.  the  constitution 
of  the  Ukraine  was  drafted,  and  on  Jan- 
uary  22.   1918.  the   Central  Rada  pro- 
claimed   the    Ukrainian    National    Re- 
pubhc. representing  the  independent  and 
sovereign  power  of  the  Ukrainian  people. 
But  the  freedom  of  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple was  to  be  short  lived.    After  a  4-year 
desperate  struggle  with  the  Russian  Bol- 
sheviks, the  young  Republic  was  brought 
down  by  brute  force — and  the  proud  and 
industrious  Ukrainian  people  were  once 
more  subjected  to  foreign  rule.    Today, 
tmder  the  name  of  a  "Peoples'  Democ- 
racy." t^nri  after  a  record  of  mass  depor- 
tations, forced  famines,  and  other  im- 
posed conditions  which  have  shocked  the 
world,  the  Ukrainian  people  are  bent  be- 
neath a  yoke  which  all  free  men  can 
justly  decry. 

Despite  oppression  and  suppression, 
however,  the  spirit  of  freedom  lives  In 
their  hearts  and  souls.  The  yearning  for 
liberty  has  not  and  cannot  be  quenched. 
In  very  truth,  the  passion  to  be  free  has 
been  only  strengthened  by  the  efforts  of 
the  Russians,  for  over  250  years,  to  sup- 
press the  Ukrainian  national  culture. 
The  importance  of  the  Ukraine  cazmot 
be  overestimated.  Forty-two  million 
strong  today,  the  Ukrainians  compose 
the  largest  non-Russian  group  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  and  represent  one-flfth 
of  the  total  population  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Stretching  from  the  Black  Sea 
to  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  from  the 
Donets  Basm  and  Don  River,  the  Ukraine 
comprises  one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
productive  areas  of  the  world:  produc- 
tive not  only  as  the  breadbasket  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  even  more  essential. 
in  industrial  products  and  natural  re- 
sources. 

Small  wonder  that  a  relentless  effort 
has  been  made  to  integrate  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  mto  a  Soviet  culture.  Small 
wonder  that  an  equally  relentless  at- 
tempt has  been  constant  for  generations 
to  destroy  the  political  independence 
and  personal  freedom  of  a  people  who 
have  so  much  to  give.  Even  greater  is 
the  wonder,  nevertheless,  that  despite 
the  attempt,  despite  the  suppression, 
despite,  in  fact,  the  ways  of  oppression 
to  which  the  people  have  been  subjected. 
their  boundless  love  for  their  homeland, 
their  historic  yearrdng  for  free<lam  azHl 
liberty  has  not  aod  will  vtA  be  eradi- 
cated. 
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So  on  this  day  we  once  more  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  courage  of  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple and  praLse  the  contribution  that  they 
have  made  by  precept  and  example  to 
freedom-loving  people  around  the  world. 
We  look  forward  to  the  day.  with  them, 
when  we  can  rejoice  in  a  world  in  which 
all  mankind  can  indeed  be  free  to  enjoy 
self-government  and  to  live  in  fret^iom, 
tlilnk  in  freedom,  speak  in  freedom ,  act 
in  freedom,  worship  in  freedom,  and  en- 
joy every  other  privilege  to  which  the 
heart  of  man  aspires. 

It  would  not  be  fitting  on  this  day  of 
comm emor atlon  to  omit  mention  of  the 
worthy  contribution  made  by  Americana 
of  Ukrainian  descent  to  the  political  her- 
itage and  culture  of  our  own  country. 
We  have  profited  much  from  their  love  of 
freedom  and  their  devotion  to  demo- 
cratic Ideals.  The  fabric  of  our  country 
is  enriched  through  their  heritage  and  by 
their  participation. 

Today,  as  we  once  more  bear  witness 
to  our  mutual  belief  in  liberty  and  Jus- 
tice, we  assure  the  captive  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple that  they  have  indeed  not  been  for- 
gotten. We  extend  to  them  the  hand  of 
our  friendship  as  a  manifestation,  once 
more,  of  "the  historic  fact  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  share  with  them 
their  aspirations  for  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom  and  independence." 

Mr.  CAHTTiT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  join  my  many  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  noting  the 
42d  anniversary  of  the  Ukrainian  proc- 
lamation of  independence.  Each  year 
it  has  been  a  c\istom  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  note  this  Important 
day  as  a  tribute  to  the  courage,  faith, 
and  steadfastness  of  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ples throughout  the  world  and  to  en- 
courage their  continued  fight  against  the 
Communist  philosophy.  We.  in  the 
United  States,  who  have  enjoyed  free- 
dom and  yet  have  been  able  to  reco<?nize 
the  atheistic  nature  of  the  Communist 
philosophy,  can  sympathize  more  than 
any  other  peoples  with  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  and  can  recognize  better  than 
most  the  tremendous  and  admirable 
struggle  they  have  maintained  through- 
out the  years  against  their  Communist 
aggressors. 

This  ccxnmemoi^tive  ceremony  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  serves  as 
a  useful  weapon  in  bringing  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  world  the  struggles  of  the 
40  million  Ukrainians  and  will,  I  hope, 
continue  to  be  a  symbol  in  their  hearts 
of  the  worthwhile  efforts  they  have  made 
and  will  continue  to  make  in  their  strug- 
gle for  freedom. 

I  join  with  all  the  Members  of  this 
House  in  honoring  those  who  strive  val- 
iantly for  a  freedom  which  should  be 
theirs  and  join  in  the  fervent  hope  that 
the  day  will  soon  come  when  the  Ukrai- 
nians will  have  true  independence. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  proclamation  of  the 
Ukrainian  Republic  42  years  ago  marks 
one  of  the  happiest  days  for  freedom- 
loving  Ukrainians,  and  through  the  years 
has  remained  a  memorable  bright  spot 
in  the  Ukraine's  long  and  glorious  but 
unhappy  history. 

Though  the  dawning  of  that  period  of 
freedom  and  independence  did  not  last 


long — barely  2  years — It  will  always 
stand  out  as  a  great  landmark  in  the 
modem  annals  of  that  country. 

Since  the  loss  again  of  their  freedom 
In  1920,  we  know  that  the  Ukrainians 
have  suJCferfKl  cruel  hardships  under  So- 
viet totalitarian  communism.  But  we 
also  know  that  through  all  this  hardship 
and  oppression  their  cherished  ideals 
of  liberty  and  independence  remam 
sieadfast. 

We  join  with  Sons  of  the  Ukraine,  who 
have  made  their  homes  in  America  and 
have  contributed  to  her  greatness,  in 
sending  our  warm  greetings  to  their 
friends  and  relatives  in  the  homeland. 
We  add  our  hopes  and  prayers  that  the 
longed  for  better  life  for  these  42  mil- 
lion Ukrainians  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
will  eventually  be  won  and  enjoyed  in 
full  measure. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  of 
the  House  today  in  calling  attention  to 
the  42d  aruUversary  of  the  Independence 
of  Ukraine  on  Friday  January  22.  As  the 
largest  captive  nation  that  is  contained 
within  the  Soviet  Union  itself,  the  plight 
of  Ukraine  and  of  42  million  Ukrainians 
should  be  constantly  kept  in  mind  by  the 
American  people.  It  is  the  sincere  hope 
not  only  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  of  the  entire  Membership  of  the 
Congress  but  indeed  of  all  the  American 
people  that  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Ukraine  will  soon  again  have  that  blessed 
right  of  sf'lf -determination  from  which 
they  have  been  denied  almost  since  the 
establishment  of  their  independence  in 
1918. 

It  is  certainly  fitting  at  this  time  to 
refer  to  the  recent  tragic  death  in 
Munich.  Germany,  of  one  of  the  great 
Ukrainian  patriot  leaders,  Stefan  Ban- 
dera. This  man  died  under  circum- 
stances which  gave  the  official  appear- 
ance of  suicide  but  it  i.s  the  overwhelm- 
ing conviction  of  all  people  of  Ukrainian 
origin. .an  opinion  in  which  I  concur, 
that  he  was  murdered  by  Communtst 
agents.  My  own  convictions  in  this 
matter  are  heightened  by  my  personal 
knowledge  of  Mr  Bandera's  long  and 
valiant  struggle  against  the  CommunLsts 
for  the  liberation  of  his  homeland.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  his  martyrdom  to 
the  cause  of  Ukraine  independence  will 
serve  as  an  inspiration  to  those  who  re- 
main behind  so  that  his  fight  will  be 
continued. 

If  all  of  us  acknowledge,  on  this  42d 
anniversary,  the  justice  of  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Ukraine  for  freedom  and 
self-government,  I  sincerely  trust  that  it 
will  serve  ha  a  reminder  to  the  people  of 
that  great  country  that  their  cause  is 
not  forgotten  here  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  leader  of  the  free  na- 
tions in  the  world. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  with  Americans  of  Ukrainian 
ancestry  in  observing  the  42d  anniver- 
sary of  the  independence  of  Ukraine. 

The  young  Ukrainian  National  Repub- 
lic became  one  of  the  first  victim.s  of 
Communist  expansion  and  acigression. 
It  was  Invaded  and  crushed  in  1920 — 
barely  2  years  after  it  had  achieved  in- 
dependence. It  has  remained  enslaved 
to  this  very  day,  in  spite  of  the  ironic 
Soviet   claim   that   Ukraine   is     a.   truly 


free  and  sovereign  nation."  and  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Its  Communist  regime 
has  been  represented  for  a  number  of 
years  in  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  States  has  always  been 
sympathetic  to  the  legitimate  aspira- 
tions of  other  peoples  We  know  that 
the  people  of  Ukraine  long  for  true  in- 
dependence and  wish  to  be  rid  of  their 
Communist  ojipre.s.sors.  ThLs  fact  is 
clearly  apparent  from  the  long  reiiin  of 
terror  imposod  upon  the  people  of 
Ukraine  by  the  Communists  who  have 
endeavored  to  crush  the  will  to  resist, 
and  the  .spirit  of  freedom,  in  all  of  the 
captive  nations. 

On  this  occasion,  let  us  pay  tribute 
to  the  undaunted  spirit  of  the  people  of 
Ukraine,  and  reaffirm  our  hope  that  their 
wi.sh  for  freedom  and  independence  may 
soon  be  realized. 

Mr  GREEN  of  Penn-^ylvanla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  nearly  four  decades  the  peo- 
ple of  Ukraine  have  been  engulfed  by  the 
surging  and  suffocating  riptide  of  Soviet 
communism.  There  in  their  historic 
homeland  they  have  been  subjected  to 
so  much  hardship  and  misery,  privation 
and  even  starvation,  that  we  hear  very 
little  else  today  about  Ukraine  and  the 
Ukrainian  people  But  we  .should  re- 
member that  these  brave  and  stout- 
hearted Ukrainians,  however  oppressed, 
and  at  times  downhearted  they  may  be. 
have  not  given  up  their  fervent  desire 
for  freedom  and  independence  On  this 
42d  anniversary  of  their  Independence 
Day  the  least  we  in  this  country  can  do 
u>  to  assure  them  that  miilions  of  us 
here  hope  and  devoutly  pray  for  their 
dehverance  from  Communist  tyranny. 

Mr  WALLHAUSER  Mr  Speaker,  to- 
day is  the  anniver.sary  of  a  most  solemn 
day  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  is 
the  42d  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of 
Ukrainian  independence. 

Although  independence  und^'r  the  dec- 
laration of  January  22,  1918,  was  short 
lived,  it  is  most  fitting  that  we  join  here 
today  in  commemorating  that  anniver- 
sary and  paying  tribute  to  the  coura- 
geous and  freedom-loving  people  of  the 
Ukraine. 

It  is  fitting  because  the  .spirit  of 
freedom  and  independence  still  burrvs 
strongly  m  the  hearts  and  minds  of  these 
brave  people  It  is  a  fire  that  cannot 
be  stamped  out  by  their  Communist  op- 
pressors As  their  Communist  oppres- 
sors know,  the  desire  and  love  of  freedom 
of  the  Ukraine  people  cannot  be  stilled 
or  stifled,  and  I  .say  that  indep>endence 
mu.st  not  be  denied  them,  even  though 
the  road  to  achievement  may  be  long 
and  hard 

As  do  the  people  of  the  Ukraine,  we 
here  in  the  United  States  of  America 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  stand- 
ard of  freedom  and  independence  will  fly 
over  their  land  again.  In  solemn  ob- 
servation of  the  declaration  of  January 
22,  1918,  may  we  pray  together  that  this 
day  will  not  be  long  in  coming.  Through 
our  prayers  may  we  also  reaffirm  our 
deep  and  enduring  friendship  for  the 
people  of  the  Ukraine. 

Mr  LINDSAY  Mr  Speaker,  42  years 
ago  tomorrow,  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic  declared  her  Independence 
after  centuries  of  domination  and  sub- 
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jugation  under  the  Mongols  and  the 
Russian  czars.  ]3ut  that  mdependeiace 
was  short  lived.  No  sooner  were  these 
freedom- loving  people  enjoying  th« 
fruits  of  liberty  than  the  Soviet  Ccwn- 
munlst  leaders  eiadicated  any  vestige  of 
the  newly  won  fn'edom.  Read  the  pages 
of  Ukrainian  hutory  and  you  will  find 
that  the  years  following  were  filled  with 
unparalleled  cruelty  and  mass  extinction 
tliat  took  millions  of  Ukrainian  lives. 
But  the  indomiUi  ble  spirit  of  these  f  ree- 
dom-ioving  peop  e  hvea  on  and  It  is  this 
spirit  tiiat  we.  on  the  occasion  of  the  42d 
independent  anniversary  of  Ukraine, 
seek  to  keep  burring. 

It  is  for  this  nason,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the  42  miUion 
Ukrainians  that  comprise  the  biggest 
captive  non-Rusiian  nation  both  in  the 
U.S.S  R.  and  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

It  la  not  ami&i  to  ask  the  reason  for 
the  widespread  concern  Americans,  and 
for  that  matter  all  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple, have  over  the  Ukrainians.  In  the 
words  of  Prof.  I>?v  E.  Dobnansky.  chair- 
man of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittee of  America,  Inc.,  the  answer  hes 
in  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time,  with 
the  passage  by  this  Congress  last  July 
of  the  Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution, 
we  officially  reognized  the  existence  of 
capuve  nations  m  the  U.S.SR.  Itself. 
The  enormous  jwliticopsychological  ad- 
vantages and  the  leverage  this  opens  up 
for  us  are  the  very  thing  Moscow  fears 
most. 

In  her  effort  to  disillusion  the  world. 
Moscow  claims  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  a 
union  of  people  having  the  same  senti- 
ments and  culture.  The  terms  'Soviet 
nation."  "Sovi'-t  people,"  and  "inte- 
grated Soviet  ri:i:ht"  are  gross  perver- 
sions of  the  trith.  The  Soviet  armed 
forces  consist  ol  about  45  percent  captive 
non-Ru.ssians.  The  startling  reality  is 
that  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics of  which  Premier  Khrushchev  is 
the  head  is  a  basic  empire  of  captive 
nations  and  difrerent  peoples.  Our  un- 
stinted support  ind  understanding  of  the 
captive  non -Russian  nations  m  the 
USSR.  destro>  s  this  illusion. 

It  is  with  thi5  in  mind  that  I  Join  my 
distinguished  colleagues  and  the  Ameri- 
can people,  paiticularly  the  Ukrainian- 
Americans,  in  greeting  and  honoring 
freedom-inspiring  Ukraine  in  her  con- 
tinuing and  unibated  struggle  to  regain 
that  which  is  rightfully  hers.  It  is  the 
sincere  hope  cf  America  and  the  free 
world  that  socn  Ukraine  will  Join  the 
family  of  free  rations. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
January  22,  in8.  the  Ukrainian  people 
proclaimed  their  independence.  Al- 
though it  was  o  last  for  2  short  years,  it 
marked  the  only  time  in  modem  history 
that  these  people  were  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoj  the  blessings  of  freedom. 
Tomorrow  on  the  42d  anniversary  of 
their  indepenc  ence  the  Ukrainians  still 
are  not  free  T  Tie  Comm  unlsta  have  used 
every  imagim  ble  tactic  to  destroy  all 
vestiges  of  Ukja,inian  nationalism.  Con- 
sequently, thei  e  will  be  little  opportunity 
for  them  to  ce  ebrate  the  happy  occasion 
of  their  independence  day. 

Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  all 
Americana  join  with  Ukrainian -Ameri- 
cans in  speal-ing    for    their    speechless 


friends  and  relatives  abroad.  Our  state- 
ments of  concern  for  their  welfare  will.  I 
am  sure,  help  them  bear  the  burden  of 
Communist  tsrranny. 

In  particular,  we  should  reassure  the 
Ukrainian  people  that  we  have  not  for- 
saken them,  that  we  have  never  ac- 
quiesced to  their  bondage:  and  that  we 
will  continue  to  demand  that  every  na- 
tion, no  matter  how  small,  has  the 
natural  right  of  self-determination  as 
well  as  the  right  to  live  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  freedom  and  Justice. 

Mr  SHORT.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 22,  1918.  Just  42  years  ago  tomorrow, 
the  people  of  the  Ukraine  proclaimed 
and  celebrated  their  independence  from 
Rus,s:a.  It  is  a  tragic  fact  that  this  in- 
dependence was  short  lived,  for  in  1920 
the  Red  army  launched  a  savage  attack, 
taking  over  the  country  for  the  Commu- 
nists Since  1920  the  Ukraine  has  been 
absorbed  into  the  Soviet  Union.  But  the 
Russians  have  not  been  able  to  assimi- 
late the  people  who  have  given  strong 
and  repeated  evidence  that  their  historic 
dream  of  national  identity  still  lives. 

History  records  that  the  Ukrainians 
achieved  and  held  national  freedom 
from  the  9th  to  the  14th  centuries,  and 
again  for  a  brier  period  in  the  17th 
century 

I  am  personally  acquainted  with 
many  Americans  of  Ukraiman  descent 
who  came  to  the  United  States  to  seek 
peace  and  freedom  Some  of  them  are 
neighbors  near  my  ranch  in  southwest- 
ern North  Dakota.  Many  Ukrainian- 
Americans  hav?  relatives  still  living  un- 
der Communist  domination. 

The  old  Russian  Empire  was  referred 
to  as  the  prison  of  nations  during  World 
War  I.  A  look  at  modern  Russia,  under 
communism,  indicates  that  the  old  title 
still  fits  the  .situation. 

I  am  proud  today  to  join  with  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  who  now  live  in  this 
country  ar.d  have  become  loyal  Ameri- 
can citizens,  in  celebrating  the  42d  anni- 
versary of  the  Ukrainian  National  Re- 
public 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  Is  not 
too  far  off  when  the  Ukraine  and  other 
countries  now  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
will  once  again  be  free. 

Mr.  MCDOWELL.  Mr  Speaker,  42 
vears  ago  the  22d  of  January,  a  Ukrain- 
ian National  Council  sitting  in  Kiev  pro- 
claimed the  independence  of  the 
Ukraine  Today  we  obsen'e  that  procla- 
mation although  the  nation  formed  that 
day  in  Kiev  is  no  longer  free.  The 
Ukraine  National  Republic  was  short 
lived,  its  existence  forged  into  nonexist- 
ence by  the  might  of  the  hammer  and 
sickle. 

But  still,  we  observe  Ukrainian  Inde- 
pendence E>ay  Of  course,  our  observ- 
ance stems  from  our  belief  in  freedom, 
our  violent  distaste  for  tyranny,  and  our 
honest  prayer  that  the  millions  of  op- 
pressed Ukrainians  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain may  regain  that  freedom  which 
they  have  been  so  long  denied.  But  be- 
sides demonstrating  these  facets  of  our 
democratic  philosophy,  this  observance 
performs  some  extremely  necessary 
functions.  Without  sounding  callous.  I 
would  like  to  mention  but  a  few  of  these 
functions. 


By  this  commemoration,  we  annoimce 
to  the  world  that  we  are  not  deceived 
by  the  fine  words  and  friendly  overtures 
of  the  U.S.8JI.  We  assert  unequivocally 
that  we  are  quite  aware  that  the  peace 
for  which  the  Soviet  Union  expresses 
her  desire,  cannot  be  realized  while  that 
power  herself  remains  the  "hangman"  of 
the  captive  nations.  Then.  too.  this  ob- 
servance serves  to  state  firmly  that  we 
are  not  deludec  by  the  Soviet  Union  .-> 
denial  of  imperialistic  c.esigns  for  wi 
know  that  living  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain are  millions  of  Ukrainians  who  have 
lost  their  independence,  who  were  the 
first  to  suffer  from  the  Soviet  aggression, 
and  who  have  been  and  are  daily  sub- 
jected to  the  tyranny  of  a  government 
which  operates  on  a  single  principle — 
gain  power,  by  any  means  available. 

Through  this  observance  of  the  42d 
anniversary  of  Ukrainian  Independence 
Day,  we  hope  to  shake  all  the  people  of 
the  free  West  from  their  apathy:  to 
jolt  them  from  their  comfortable  living 
rooms  to  active  support  of  the  world's 
oppressed  peoples.  As  we  observe,  we 
strongly  affirm  that  the  liberation  of  the 
captive  nations  depends  upon  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  support  offered  by  the 
citizens  of  the  free  nations. 

We  observe  this  day,  then,  for  many, 
many  reasons  but  let  us  not  forget  that 
mairily  this  obser\'ation  is  a  demonstra- 
tion of  our  identification  with  the  cause 
of  freedom  everywhere.  May  our  words 
here  today,  and  our  actions  today  and 
every  day" be  proof  to  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  that  we  respect  their  courage. 
acclaim  their  perseverance  and  pray  for 
their  freedom. 

Mr.  PUCINSKX  Mr,  President,  T  too 
wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  for  his  state- 
ment on  the  4  2d  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  independence. 

The  l?ng  and  turbulent  history  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  has  had  its  ups  and 
downs,  its  ebbs  and  fiowa    It  is  full  of 
ploriou.s  deeds  and  dismal  woes.  Through 
it  all,  however,  these  brave  souls  have 
shown  qualities  and  virtues  that  elicit 
admiration  and  sympathy.     Their  firm 
determination  to  pursue  the  goals  they 
have   set   before   them,   their   stubborn 
tenacitj-  to  cling  to  their  national  tra- 
ditions, and  their  unquenchable  yearn- 
ing for  freedom,  these  fine  traits  entitle 
the  Ukrainians   to   a   distinct   place  in 
the  community  of  free  and  independent 
nations.     And  today,  after  centuries  of 
struggle   for    their    national    goal,    and 
after  attaining  it  for  a  very  brief  period 
of  2  years,  if  they  find  themselves  un- 
free    in    their    homeland,    tliat    is    not 
through   any   fault   of  theirs.     Though 
they  number  some  42  million,  by  them- 
selves they  could   not   cope  with  their 
more  numerous  and  far  more  ruthless 
Communist  oppressors.    Sad  as  their  un- 
enviable lot  has  been  for  the  past  40 
years  under  Cwnmunist  tyranny,  on  this 
42d  anniversarj'  of  their  independence 
day  let  us  all  hope  and  pray  for  their 
freedom. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
pec^le  of  Ukraine  on  this  day,  January 
22.  1960.  which  marks  the  42d  annirer- 
sary  of  Ukrainian  independence. 
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Those  brave  people  and  their  new 
bom  nation  were  struck  down  by  the 
Soviet  forces  almost  as  soon  as  they  had 
proclaimed  their  Independence.  Ukraine 
and  sereral  other  countries  which  had 
set  up  their  own  independent  republics 
aft?r  the  revolution  were  seized  by 
Russian  military  forces  in  191&-20  and 
forcibly  incorporated  into  the  Soviet 
scheme. 

Then  began  the  long  uphill  struggle  to 
again  attain  independence  which  is 
rightfiilly  theirs,  a  struggle  which  was 
seemingly  hopeless  during  the  years,  a 
fight  for  freedom  of  the  entire  Ukrainian 
people  in  the  subjugated  area  which  will 
only  end  when  the  united  independent 
sovereign  Ukrainian  State  is  again  re- 
established as  it  was  in  1918-19.  when 
the  freely  expressed  will  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  created  the  democratic  and 
progreasive   national   republic. 

Ukrainia  was  among  the  first  of  the 
nations  which  Communist  Russia,  in  her 
mad  quest  for  power  shortly  after  World 
War  I,  decided  to  annex  and  despite 
mass  deportation,  purges,  destruction  of 
her  churches  and  industry,  she  resisted 
with  all  her  national  spirit  and  moral 
fiber  and  will  go  down  in  history  as  an 
outstanding  symbol  of  courage  in  the 
struggle  for  freedom  and  independence. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  those  40  million 
freedom- loving  people  who  have  and  wiU 
continue,  to  resist  the  iron  heel  of  com- 
munistic Russia  until  that  glorious  day 
when  Ukraine  will  cease  to  be  a  cap- 
tive nation  and  will  take  her  place  in  the 
sun  alongside  of  other  freedom-loving 
countries  of  the  world. 

I  also  wish  to  salute  the  many  thou- 
sands of  Ukrainians  in  this  country  who 
have  carried  on  the  fight  for  freedom 
of  their  native  land  and  hope  with  them 
that  the  day  is  not  too  far  distant  when 
we  can  all  celebrate  together  their  ab- 
solute separation  from  the  yoke  of 
communism. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row marks  the  42d  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  independence. 

On  January  22.  1918,  in  the  aftprm^th 
of  the  World  War,  the  Ukrainian  Repub- 
lic was  proclaimed. 

The  life  of  the  Republic,  as  everyone 
well  knows,  was  pitifully  brief.  A  short 
2  years  later  it  became,  and  remains,  a 
captive  nation.  The  Ukrainian  people 
became  the  first  victims  of  a  menace 
which  was  to  threaten  freedom-loving 
peoples  everywhere. 

The  Ukrainian  people  are  the  larerest 
captive  non-Russian  nation  in  the  So- 
viet. They  have  never  forgotten  their 
proud  history  of  independence,  nor  have 
they  forgotten  their  firm  aspirations  for 
freedom. 

Although  some  40  years  have  passed 
since  their  subjugation,  they  constitute 
a  persistent  source  of  rebellion  which 
the  Soviet  cannot,  despite  gestapo 
tactics,  suppress.  The  Soviet  continues 
to  deport  Ukrainians  to  the  Asian  inte- 
rior, and  continues  to  persecute  Ukrain- 
ian patriots,  but  somehow  the  spirit  of 
the  Ukrainian  people  survives.  Thi.s 
bloody  record  is  a  monument  both  to  the 
brutality  of  Soviet  oppression  and  to  the 
intensity  of  the  Ukrainian  nations 
struggle  for  freedom. 


It  is  vitally  important  that  we  take 
note  of  that  struggle,  and  are  properly 
cautioned,  in  this  period  of  what  we  are 
told  is  a  thaw  in  American-Soviet  rela- 
tions. 

On  this  occasion  of  the  42d  anniver- 
sary of  Ukrainian  independence,  we  all 
pay  tribute  to  the  persLstent  courage  and 
fortitude  of  the  Ukrainian  people.  I  join 
with  my  friends  of  Ukrainian  descent  and 
with  freedom -loving  peoples  everywhere, 
in  the  prayer  that  the  aspirations  of  the 
captive  Ukrainian  people  will  some  day 
be  fulfilled. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  our 
privilege  as  free  men  to  honor  the  42d 
anniversary  of  tlie  independence  of 
Ukraine. 

Certain  In  the  knowledge  that  what 
we  say  here  will  reach  the  millions  of 
Ukrainians  who  have  been  enslaved  by 
Moscow,  and  encourage  them  to  look 
forward  to  the  day  of  their  eventual 
liberation. 

The  captive  nations  resolution  pas.sed 
by  the  Congress  last  July  was  heartening, 
but  incomplete. 

I  believe  that  we  should  pa.'^s  a  stronger 
resolution  that  will  convince  the  Com- 
munists of  our  unyielding  opposition  to 
any  recognition,  implied  or  otherwise,  of 
t.he  status  quo  in  the  lands  presently 
under  Communist  domination. 

No  other  people  sacrificed  so  much  in 
defense  of  their  freedom,  and  that  fact 
has  not  been  lost  on  Khrushchev  and  his 
fellow  conspirators.  They  know  that 
the  Ukrainians  have  never  capitulated  m 
spirit  and  never  will. 

And  so  Khrushchev  sepks  by  force  and 
blackmail  and  guile  to  have  the  United 
States  agree  to  a  "settlement"  of  inter- 
national problems  that  will  Ignore  the 
sovereign  rights  of  the  captive  peoples  of 
the  USSR. 

We  shall  never  be  a  party  to  such  a 
betrayal  of  the  captive  peoples  and  of 
our  own  conscience. 

And  when  we  speak  up  for  the  captive 
peoples,  we  mean  not  only  tho.se  nations 
that  were  brutally  conquered  by  Com- 
munist force  and  terror,  but  the  subject 
peoples  within  the  U.S  S  R.  itself 

Forty-two  million  Ukrainians  hunger 
for  freedom,  as  do  the  Russian  people 
themselves. 

•'Uneasy  lies  the  head  who  wears  the 
crown  of  Soviet  imperialism,"  knowing 
that  Its  militarv-  power  and  propaganda 
and  intrigues  can  never  legitimize  the 
tyranny  that  is  the  enemy  of  every 
decent  human  aspiration. 

On  this  42d  anniversary  of  their  Inde- 
pendence, we  congratulate  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  for  their  unconquerable  spirit. 

Eventually,  aided  by  the  moral  sup- 
port of  the  free  world  and  by  the  en- 
couragement of  mankind,  it  will  pre- 
vail over  those  who  presently  hold  them 
in  bondage. 

Mr.  BECKER  Mr  Speaker,  it  pleases 
me  to  have  this  opportunity  to  pay  trib- 
ute a?ain  this  year  to  Ukrairua  on  the 
4Jd  anniver.sary  of  her  independence. 
God  bless  her  and  her  good  people  in  her 
continuing  fi^ht  for  freedom. 

Mr  CETJ.ER  I  salut*"  the  people  of 
the  Ukram*>  on  the  42d  anniversary  of 
their  independence. 


We  in  the  United  States  deeply  sym- 
pathize with  the  Ukrainian  people  and 
their  attempt  to  lift  the  Soviet  yoke  from 
their  necks.  RusMa  holds  in  thrall  cap- 
tive nations,  all  yearning  to  be  free,  and 
they  should  be  free.  It  is  only  by  the 
pervasiveness  of  tiie  Russian  police  state 
that  they  remain  en.sla.ed.  This  is  one 
of  the  tragedies  of  the  age.  But  the 
Ukrainian  people  liave  the  intelligence 
and  the  love  of  freedom  which  ulti- 
mat-ely  will  triumph,  as  history  has 
proven  again  and  a^jain 

The  free  world  awaits  the  day  when 
we  can  ."ialute  tlie  Ukraine  as  a  free  and 
independent  sovereign  nation. 

Mr  KE(X3H.  Mr  Speaker.  42  years 
aKO  the  people  of  the  Ukraine  achieved 
what  we  of  the  United  States  obtained 
184  years  ago — independence  and  free- 
dom. Tragically,  however,  the  prize 
which  they  had  sought  for  centuries  was 
cruelly  stolen  from  them  after  2  years 
of  cherished  possession,  by  the  Russian 
Communists  who  even  today  still  im- 
pose their  oppressive  domination  upon 
these  freedom-loving  people. 

Nearly  40  million  Ukrainians,  bearing 
a  proud  European  ancestry,  are  being 
subjuKated  by  a  Russian  dictatorship 
the  like  of  which  the  modern  world  has 
not  seen.  The  Kremlin,  neither  know- 
ing nor  caring  about  the  background 
of  these  oppre.ssed  people  is  carrying 
on  where  the  czars  left  off  in  an  attempt 
to  stamp  out  all  national  feelings  of 
these  brave  people — carrying  on  with  in- 
creased terrorism  that  tyrannical  yoke. 
It  has  done  ail  in  its  p<jwer  to  eradicate 
the  national  ideals  that  survived  cen- 
turies of  czarist  suppression,  and  it  will 
find  no  greater  success  than  its  pred- 
ece.«iSors  The  brave  Ukrainians  Mtho 
have  suffered  but  withstood  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  Communists  longer  than  any 
p>eople  will  continue  to  kf^t^p  alive  within 
themselves  the  spirit  of   independence. 

Sadly  they  are  unable  to  celebrate 
or  even  mention  this  day  in  their  his- 
tory because  of  the  Communist  denial 
of  free  speech  on  the  part  of  any  peo- 
ple dominated  by  them  It  is  altogether 
fi'iting,  therefore,  that  we  Americarxs 
who  share  their  sentiments  of  freedom 
and  independence  observe  this  anniver- 
sary by  proclaiming  our  recocnition  of 
their  plight  and  by  voicim:  the  hojje 
that  one  day  they  will  again  be  able  to 
live  as  free  human  beinys  under  a  gov- 
ernment in  which  they  have  a  full  share 
While  enjoying  our  own  freedoms  we 
cannot  be  complacent  and  blind  our- 
selves to  the  restraint  imposed  by  force 
upon  others  who  aspire  to  the  same  kmd 
of  independence  Let  our  American 
compatriots  of  Ukrainian  ancestry  and 
their  families  and  friends  who  are  still 
en.slaved  know  that  we  are  conscious  of 
their  predicament  and  that  we  extend 
to  them  our  heartfelt  hope  that  they 
will  again  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty 

Mr  ANFUSO  Mr  Speaker,  freedom- 
loving  people  everywhere  will  pau.se  to- 
day to  observe  the  42d  anniversary  of  the 
Independence  of  the  Ukraine,  a  nation 
of  42  million  people  which  remains  cap- 
tive and  en.slaved  under  communism. 

When  we  adopted  the  resolution  on 
Captive  Nations  Week  in  July  1959.  we 
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struck  a  hard  tlow  against  communism 
which  reverberated  throughout  the  world 
and  found  a  sj  mpathetic  chord  in  the 
hearts  of  many  people.  All  of  us  recall 
the  violent  reaction  of  the  Soviet  leaders 
to  this  resolution  and  its  effectiveness  in 
molding  public  opinion.  If  anything,  it 
showed  the  uneasiness  of  the  Kremlin 
concerning  its  fubjugation  and  domina- 
tion of  captive  peoples  and  lands. 

The  Ukralnuin  people  is  one  of  the 
earliest  victims  of  Communist  imperial- 
ism. Despite  their  long  captivity  ex- 
tending over  a  p>eriod  of  four  decades,  the 
people  of  the  Ukraine  do  not  consider 
themselves  as  Russians  or  as  a  part  of  the 
so-called  Soviet  nation.  They  will  con- 
tinue to  cling  to  hopes  of  freedom  and 
independence  of  the  Ukraine,  no  matter 
how  long  or  diCBcult  the  road  may  be. 

It  remains  for  us  in  the  free  world  to 
keep  those  hopes  alive  and  vibrant,  to 
show  them  our  sympathetic  understand- 
ing of  their  plight,  to  encourace  them  not 
to  lose  faith  in  God  and  in  humanity. 

On  this  sad  anruversary,  we  in  the 
United  States  again  declare  our  warm 
friend.ship  for  the  Ukrainian  people  and 
our  solidarity  with  their  aims  and  aspira- 
tions for  the  early  liberation  of  their 
tormented  people  and  their  ravaged 
country.  We  shall  always  support  their 
cause  for  a  free  and  independent 
Ukraine,  and  we  .nin  them  in  prayer  on 
this  day  that  their  goal  will  soon  be 
realized. 

Mr  IRWIN.  Mr  Speaker  as  a  Nation 
dedical«l  to  the  tenet  that  man  is  a  crea- 
ture of  God  bom  to  live  i.i  freedom,  we 
feel  a  deep  sen.'^e  of  sorrow  for  the  people 
of  the  Ukraine  on  this  eve  of  the  42d  an- 
niversary of  their  independence.  It  is 
not  without  hope  that  wc  regard  their 
subjugation.  Russian  reaction  t<)  our 
Captive  Nations  resolution  has  imprinted 
in  the  open  book  of  world  understanding 
a  dramatic  picture  of  totalitarian  fear 
for  the  principles  expres.sed  in  that  mani- 
festo. The  clique  of  conquerors  in  the 
Kremlin  may  full  well  feel  fear  in  the  face 
of  these  ideals,  for  like  men  everywhere 
the  Soviet  masters  are  not  immune  from 
conceptions  of  the  rights  of  man.  For 
centuries  have  the  Russians  not  tried  but 
failed  to  strip  the  Ukraine  of  its  national 
ideals?  And  can  they  help  but  recall 
that  the  Goliath  of  physical  power  was  no 
match  for  the  David  of  human  prin- 
ciples? It  IS  with  this  in  mind  that  we 
paid  tribute  to  the  captive  peoples  with 
our  resolution  and  that  we  will  tomorrow 
salute  the  people  of  the  Ukraine. 

Mr  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  again 
we  celebrate  the  anniversary,  this  the 
42d,  of  Ukrainian  national  independence. 
And  yet.  it  would  be  more  reali.'^tic  to  say 
that  it  is  a  symbol  that  calls  to  our  at- 
tention a  period  of  lamentation  and 
mourning  for  its  enshackled  and  captive 
people. 

In  America,  where  we  enjoy  all  of  the 
God-given  freedoms,  it  is  important  that 
we  keep  alive,  by  open  dlscu.ssion.  the 
cau.se  of  Ukrainian  independence  It  is 
their  only  hope — that  we  live  with  them 
in  the  memory  of  their  lost  freedoms,  so 
that  they  will  keep  alive  the  fires  of  free- 
dom and  continue  the  struggle  to  re- 
capture the  democratic  fundamental 
principles  of  liberty. 


The  flag  of  azure  blue  and  yellow  gold 
Is  unfurled  all  over  our  land  today,  by 
the  pioneers  of  Ukrainian  ancestry  who 
contributed  so  much  to  the  economy  and 
culture  of  our  Nation.  It  is  a  reminder 
of  the  continuing  protest  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  of  the  enslavement  of  the 
Ukrair  '.an  people. 

It  is  oecoming  a  drudge  on  the  honesty 
of  purpose  of  our  foreipn  policy  to  accept 
the  servitude  of  the  Ukrainian  people 
without  doing  something  to  restore  to 
them  their  historic  claim  of  freedom  as 
an  independent  nation  in  a  free  world. 
We  must,  in  our  foreign  policy,  bring 
about  the  dissolution  of  colonial  domina- 
tion impo.sed  by  the  Soviet  Union  over 
the  freedom-loving  captured  nations  of 
the  world  There  can  be  no  permanent 
peace  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
without  freedom 

The  United  States  of  America,  the 
youngest  of  the  great  nations  of  the 
world,  enjoying  spiritual  and  economic 
freedom,  must  keep  other  nations  free,  in 
order  to  safeguard  its  own  existence  and 
the  great  democratic  institutions  protect- 
ing Its  way  of  life. 

We  owe  It  to  the  Ukrainian  people — 
they  must  be  free 

Mr   FARBSTEIN.    Mr  Speaker,  today 
Is  the  42d  anniversary  of  L^rainian  In- 
dependence  Day.  the   day  of  liberation 
and  freedom  for  which  the  Ukrainians 
had  worked  and  struggled  for  more  than 
250  years     By  the  overthrow  of  Czarist 
Ru.ssia's  autocracy  they  made  themselves 
free  and  on  January  22.  1918.  they  pro- 
claimed   their    national     Independence. 
For  the  Ukrainians  that  event  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  new  and  hopeful  era. 
and  they  did  not  realize  at  the  time  that 
the  freedom  which  they  had  earned  was 
to  be  taken  away  from  them  in  a  short 
lime.     Aft^r  2   more  years,  once  more 
they  were  swamped  by  Soviet  tyranny. 
Unfortunately  that  has  been  their  un- 
happy and  unenviable  lot  for  almost  40 
years.     During  those  four  decades  they 
have  t>een  suffering  under  the  most  op- 
pressive of  modern  tyrannies      But  the 
brave  and  stouthearted  Ukrainians  are 
carrying  on  their  struggle  for  freedom, 
and  even  under  desperate  circumstances, 
they  still  cling  firmly  to  their  unquench- 
able desire  to  be  free  and  Independent. 
On  this  42d  anniversary  of  their  inde- 
pendence   day    I    ardently    hope    that 
eventually  their  desire  for  freedom  will 
be  fulfilled. 

Mr.  O  HARA  of  Illinois,  Mr  Speaker. 
42  years  ago  the  Ukrainian  people  re- 
gained their  sovereign  right  in  their 
historic  homeland  and  proclaimed  their 
independence.  The  democratic  republic 
that  they  establi.shed  was  recognized  by 
many  sovereign  states.  The  years  of 
1918^20  were  years  of  great  expecta- 
tions and  boundless  joy  The  Ukrainians 
were  on  the  road  of  rebuilding  their  war- 
torn  country  when  it  was  overrun  by 
Russia's  Communist  troops,  and  eventu- 
ally annexed  to  the  Soviet  Union's  totali- 
tarian empire. 

The  freedom  and  independence  which 
the  LTtrainians  had  cherished  for  more 
than  250  years  thus  lasted,  after  its  at- 
tainment, for  only  2' 2  years.  But  the 
plea.sant  and  happy  memories  of  that 
short  period  still  linger  on  with  all  free- 


dom-loving Ukrainians.  On  the  42d  an- 
niversary' of  their  independence  day,  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  tribute  and  in  pledge. 
The  tribute  is  to  a  great  and  brave  peo- 
ple, to  a  land  rich  and  fertile.  The 
pledge  Is  to  these  people  and  to  this  land 
that  always  will  the  righteous  cause  of 
a  free  and  independent  Ukraine  be  with 
us  a  sacred  cause.  The  day  is  not  far 
removed.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  freedom 
again  will  come  to  the  Ukraine,  and  to  the 
hastening  of  that  day  we  give  our  prayers 
and  rededicate  our  efforts. 

In  the  district  that  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  are  many  fine  men  and 
women  of  Ukrainian  birth  or  descent. 
They  are  a  vital  part  of  the  fabric  of 
our  district.  They  have  made  a  tremen- 
dous contribution  to  good  and  patriotic 
citizenry  in  our  country  in  every  city  and 
in  every  State.  On  an  anniversary  day 
that  means  so  much  to  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans of  Ukrainian  birth  or  descent,  we 
have  an  obligation  to  them,  to  ourselves, 
and  to  the  cause  of  freedom  of  letting 
them  know  that  never  will  we  fail  them, 
never  will  our  spirits  flag,  or  our  efforts 
cease  until  again  the  Republic  of  the 
Ukraine,  free  and  independent,  a  guard- 
ian of  liberty  and  of  human  dignity, 
stands  proudly  among  the  sovereign  na- 
tions of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
fitting  that  all  freedom-loving  people  ob- 
serve the  42d  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  LTcraine  and  pay  tribute 
to  the  resourcefulness  and  strength  ol 
the  Ukrainian  people.  On  this  memor- 
able occasion  we  salute  the  imprisoned 
millions  of  the  Ukraine  and  we  pray  that 
they  vnW  be  liberated  from  the  Soviet 
yoke  and  regain  their  rightful  position  m 
the  family  of  free  nations. 

It  is  appalling  that  the  hardworking 
and  industrious  Ukrainians  have  been  so 
cruelly  denied  the  elemental  privileges 
and  amenities  of  life  which  should  be 
the  birthright  of  all  human  beings.  It 
is  tragic  that,  after  centuries  of  suppres- 
sion by  the  autocratic  czars,  the  gallant 
Ukrainians  were  able  to  enjoy  their  na- 
tional independence  for  only  a  few  brief 
vears.  It  was  a  thrilling  event  when  on 
January  22,  1918.  Ukrainian  patriots 
proclaimed  their  national  independence. 
Today  we  mark  the  anniversary  of  that 
declaration  of  freedom  and  we  mourn 
that  the  Ukramian  Republic  lasted  only 
2  brief  years.  Since  1920  the  nation  has 
been  uiider  the  totalitarian  dictatorship 
of  the  Kremlin. 

It  is  truly  inspiring  that  the  long,  dark 
years  of  oppression  have  failed  to  extin- 
guish the   spirit  of   freedom  and  inde- 
pendence in  these  valiant  people.    Their 
love  of  liberty  has  been  strengthened  by 
centuries    of    struggle    and    they    have 
maintained  their  national  consciousness 
even  though  their  beautiful  land  is  now 
a   prison  house.     The  idea  of  freedom 
still  burns  brightly  in   the  minds  and 
hearts  of  these  oppressed  people,   and 
they   are   sustained   by    faith   in   their 
eventual  liberation.    Let  us  pledge  anew 
our  cxjntinued  sympathy  and  support  to 
these  captive  people  and  let  us  hope  with 
them  that  on  future  anniversary  occa- 
sions they  will  be  closer  to  attaining  their 
noble  naiioual  goal. 
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Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
Join  my  many  colleagiies  In  observance 
of  the  42cl  anniversary  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Ukraine  on  January  22.  One 
at  the  rMtaoPS  for  the  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances «nder  which  the  brave 
Ukrainians  find  themselves  today  is  a 
lack  of  appreciation  throughout  the 
worid  of  the  si8:niScance  of  Ukrainian 
history  and  Its  opixxsition  to  Russian 
Soviet  rule. 

The  Ukrainians  are  a  devout  Christian 
people  with  a  long  record  of  opposition 
to  Commxinist  domination.  Forty-two 
years  ago,  the  people  of  the  Ukraine 
achieved  a  long  desired  goal  of  independ- 
ence, but  a  few  years  later  found  it 
wrested  from  them  by  treacherous  Com- 
munist agents. 

Despite  the  phony  statements  of  Rus- 
sian Dictatar  Khrushchev,  Ukraine  is 
not  a  free  country  of  free  people  but  is 
actually  jiart  of  the  Soviet  slave  empire, 
where  unrelenting  underground  activity 
has  been  carried  on  against  the  Soviet 
domination. 

Mr.  Speaber.  here  in  the  United  States. 
Americans  of  Ukrainiem  extraction  work 
hard  to  recnind  all  of  us  ui  the  unfortu- 
nate condittons  in  the  land  of  their  fore- 
fathers and  keep  alive  the  hope  that  the 
yoke  ci  communism  will  some  day  be 
removed  and  that  the  Ukraine  nation 
will  permanently  take  its  place  among 
the  free  nations  of  the  world.  It  is  our 
fervent  hope  that  their  dreams  of 
Ukrainian  nationalism  be  realised. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
most  of  modem  times  the  Ukraine  has 
been  a  liuid  of  misery  and  misfortune. 
For  almost  300  years,  from  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century  down  to  our  own 
times.  Ukrainians  have  not  known  free- 
dom In  their  historic  homeland.  Only 
for  a  brief  period.  In  1918  to  l>20,  did 
they  enjoy  freedom.  Then  they  pro- 
claimed their  national  independence, 
and  established  their  own  free,  demo- 
cratic republic.  But  that  period  lasted 
only  for  2  years.  Toward  the  end  of  1920 
the  Ukraine  was  invaded  by  the  Red 
army;  the  Ukrainians  were  overxxjwered 
by  their  ruthless  and  inveterate  adver- 
saries, the  country  was  overrun  and  oc- 
cupied, and  its  Inhabitants  subjected  to 
Communist  tyranny.  The  democratic 
Ukrainian  Republic  was  no  more,  and 
unhappy  Ukrainians  were  treacherously 
robbed  of  their  freedom. 

For  almost  four  decades  some  42  mil- 
lion Ukrainians  have  been  suffering  un- 
der the  worst  of  tyrannies.  But  they 
have  not  given  up  their  ideals  and  still 
treasure  personal  and  national  freedom 
as  fervently  as  ever.  On  this  42d  anni- 
versary of  their  independence  day  Ipt  us 
hope  they  win  soon  regain  their  cher- 
ished freedom  and  peace. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
First  World  War  wa.s  hailed  as  a  war 
for  democracy  and  freedom,  and  the 
last  war  is  often  regarded  as  one  of  frus- 
tration and  dismay.  That  may  not  be 
the  way  many  of  us  would  like  to  think 
of  these  two  World  Wars,  but  it  must  be 
clear  to  us  why  the  Ukrainians  remem- 
ber those  deadly  events  only  in  terms  of 
their  freedom  and  of  their  servitude 
under  Communist  tyranny.  The  First 
World  War  freed  them  from  the  clutches 
of  the  czarist  Russian  regime.    The  na- 


tional freedom  far  mhich  they  had  been 
struggling  continoously  for  BMre  than 
250  yean  was  tbeirs  in  1918.  Por  a  lit- 
tie  more  than  2  years  they  hved  in  free- 
dom and  insofar  as  possfcVe  urKier  those 
war-torn  conditions,  they  enjoyed  it  to 
the  full.  But  late  in  1920.  it  was 
snatched  away  from  them  by  the  heart- 
less Russian  Communists,  and  they  have 
not  known  it  ever  since. 

Throughout  the  course  of  the  inteiwar 
decades  the  Ukrainians  endured  the  al- 
most unbearable  yoke  of  Communi.st 
tyrants.  Then  in  the  course  of  the  last 
war  they  rai.sed  their  hope.*;,  and  often 
their  voices,  for  freedom,  thmkmg  and 
hoping  that  they  would  have  it  as  their 
reward  at  the  conc'.u.^^ion  of  that  war. 
Today  we  know  too  well  of  their  dis- 
appointment and  despair,  of  their  frus- 
tration and  frr::;litful  experience.  For 
almost  40  years  they  have  been  suffering 
under  inflexible  and  ruthle.s.s  Communist 
tyranny.  On  the  observance  of  th-  ir  in- 
dependence day  let  us  renew  our  deter- 
mination to  protect  freedom  every- 
where so  that  the  future  may  once 
a  rain  brin::r  the  reah.ration  of  freedom  to 
Uie  Ukrainian  people. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL  Mr  Speaker,  tomor- 
row maris  the  42d  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  Ukraine.  Unfortu- 
nately, however  more  than  40  million 
Ukrainians  are  virtual  captives  of  the 
cruel,  inhuman,  and  athcLstic  Russians. 
VVe,  as  freedom-lovini;  Americans,  are 
deeply  conscious  of  the  temb'.e  plight 
of  the  brave  and  wonderful  Ukrainian 
people  and  their  stru>;,ile  for  liberty  and 
independence,  which  strikes  a  respon- 
sive chord  in  our  hearts. 

I  particularly  wish  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagiies  in  the  Congress 
that  these  millions  of  Ukrainians  consti- 
tute the  Largest  captive  nation  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  These  millions  of  our 
fellow  human  beincs.  now  under  the 
ruthless  heel  of  their  Communist  ta.sk- 
mastcrs,  cry  out  in  agony  again.st  their 
oppressors.  May  I  say  to  them  that 
their  great  sacrifices,  their  peerless  val- 
or, their  legitimate  aspirations,  and 
their  cries  for  liberty.  Justice,  and  free- 
dom do  not  go  unnoticed  nor  fall  upon 
deaf  ears. 

We  Americans  say  to  you:  Do  not  (de- 
spair, keep  up  vour  fighting  spirit 
a^^Tainst  the  unrelenting  tyranny  of 
Communist  totalitarianism,  for  we  join 
with  you  in  your  cherished  hopes  and 
fervent  prayers  that,  in  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future,  your  t)eautiful  land  will  be- 
come a  free  and  independent  nation. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  com- 
memorating today  the  42d  aruiivprsary 
of  the  independence  of  the  Ukraine  not 
only  serves  as  a  reminder  to  us  of  the 
continuous  hope  for  freedom  of  42  mil- 
lion Ukrainians  in  the  U.S  S.R.  and  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  but  also  affords  us 
the  opportunity  to  a<Tain  urge  restora- 
tion of  freedom  to  all  captive  nations. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  payins  tribute 
to  the  Ukrainian  people  throughout  the 
world  who  are  dedicated  to  the  "belief 
that  freedom  is  the  ri^ht  of  all  nations. 
It  remains  for  us  of  the  free  world  to 
help  them  sustain  their  faith  in  God  and 
humanity,  in  their  own  sunlval,  and  in 
their  inevitable  freedom.  Words  of  en- 
couragement  and   sjTnpathetSc   expres- 


sions of  understanding  of  their  plight 
will  mean  a  great  deal  to  the.se  people 
In  their  dark  hours  of  de.^fration 

We  mast  reni.un  true  to  the  cause  for 
which  the.se  people  continue  to  fight. 
We  also  must  work  diligently  in  support 
of  freedom  eve-ywhere  so  ail  freedom- 
loving  peopk-  of  the  captive  nations  may 
continue  to  hope  fervently  that  they 
rniy  soon  enjoy  the  God-eiven  rmht  of 
independence  with  ju  lice  which  sliouid 
be  the  national  heritage  of  ail  mankind 
everywhere. 

Mr  COLI.IER  Mr  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 22.  1918,  the  Ukraiiuan  iiecple  re- 
Kaine<l  their  freedom  by  proclaiming 
their  independence  and  by  establishmij 
the  Ukrainian  Republic  That  act.  the 
founding  of  the  democratic  ITcrainian 
Republic,  was  the  culmination,  the 
happy  c'.imax,  of  a  long  .strurfrle  that 
had  its  bfH,  nnlii?  in  the  mu1-17th  cen- 
tury wh^n  the  Ukrainians  were  brousht 
under  tiie  autocratic  Ru.ssian  reeime. 
It  is  one  of  the  happie.sl  climaxes  In  the 
modern  ht.-tory  of  nati.  ns  fl^^htlnc  for 
their  freedom,  and  as  such  constitutes 
the  brightest  patre  in  the  history  of  the 
Ukrainian  people.  But  the  happy 
period  wiiich  follow-xl  thr  est«bli&>.ment 
of  the  Ukraini.in  Republic  did  not  last 
long,  for  the  forces  of  dr.struction  and 
death,  the  aggressive  Comrnun-^t  R(*<1 
anny  troops,  were  on  the  march.  Late 
in  1920  they  invaded  the  Ukraine,  over- 
ran it.  treacherously  put  an  end  to  free- 
dom there  and  brought  the  Ukrainian 
people  under  tlie  oppressive  Communi.st 
totalitarian  regime  And  for  all  these 
yoars.  for  almost  four  decades,  they 
have  been  held  down  by  their  hearth's* 
overlords  in  their  hi.'^toric   homeland. 

The  peoples  subjected  to  the  Soviet 
Union's  totalitarian  tyranny  have  suf- 
fered for  decades,  but  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  no  people,  perhaps  at 
no  time,  have  sufferetd  for  so  Irmg  and 
have  sacrificed  so  miirh  In  material 
wealth  and  In  terms  of  human  life,  as 
have  the  Ukrainian  people  under  the 
un.<rpeakable  Communist  totalitarian 
dictatorship.  The  number  of  those 
who  died  becau.se  of  the  manmade, 
Stalin-administered  starvation  cam- 
paign, is  counted  in  the  millions;  and 
many  more  millions  lost  their  lives  in 
prison  camps  and  in  forced  labor  camps 
in  some  forbidding  parts  of  distant 
Siberia.  Thus  the  price  the  Ukrainian 
people  have  paid  for  their  survival,  for 
their  miserable  existence,  has  been 
frightfully  high. 

Still.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  these 
brave  people  have  not  ceased  fighting 
their  oppressors.  They  still  carry  on 
their  struggle,  ceaselessly  and  system- 
atically, with  all  the  means  at  their 
disposal,  in  the  hope  that  eventually 
their  righteous  cause,  the  cause  of  frce- 
d<im  and  independence,  will  win  out. 
On  the  observance  of  the  42d  anniver- 
sary of  their  Independence  Day  my  best 
wishes  go  to  these  dauntless  and  coura- 
geous souls. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fair 
and  fertile  Ukraine  lias  been  the  land 
of  the  unfortunate  and  unhappy  for  cen- 
turies. In  the  course  of  their  modern 
and  recent  history  the  Ukrainian  people 
have  suffered  under  many  cruel,  aulo- 
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cratlc,  and  oppressive  regimes,  and  their 
present-day  Communist  oppressors  have 
been  most  cruel  toward  them.  Having 
robbed  the  Ukrainians  of  their  newly 
regained  freedom,  these  Communists, 
godles.s  agents  of  the  Kremlin,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  enslaving  the  Ukraine's  42  mil- 
lion innocent  and  helpless  inhabitants. 
For  almost  40  years  these  people  have 
been  held  down  by  the  brute  force  of 
totalitarian  dictatorship  But  under 
unheard-of  hard.ships  and  privations, 
and  under  indescribable  misery,  their 
spirit  of  freedom  is  not  broken,  and  they 
still  have  their  fervent  desire  for  free- 
dom. I  have  no  doubt  that  eventually 
they  will  have  c.ieir  reward  On  this 
42d  anniversary  of  Ukrainian  Independ- 
ence Day  I  ex' end  my  wholehearted  sym- 
pathy to.  and  best  wishes  for,  these 
stouthearted  people 

Mr  FALLON.  Mr  Speaker  the 
Ukrainian  people  have  waged  an  uphill 
fight  for  their  right  to  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. They  finally  attained  their 
goal  42  years  ago  by  proclaiming,  on 
January  22.  1918,  the  establishment  of 
the  Ukrainian  Republic  in  their  historic 
homeland.  Though  that  budding  and 
promising  Republic  did  not  last  long  and 
was  ruthle.ssly  shattered  by  Communist 
forces  of  destruction  40  years  ago,  and 
though  since  then  the  Ukrainian  people 
have  been  subject  to  the  most  intolerable 
of  tyrannies  in  their  homeland,  still  they 
have  not  given  up  hope  for  their  even- 
tual liberation  from  the  clutches  of  Com- 
munist rule.  On  this  42d  anniversary  of 
their  independence  day  I  gladly  join  all 
Ukrainian  Americans  and  voice  the  hope 
that  the  Ukraine  will  gain  its  rightful 
place  among  independent  and  sovereign 
countries. 

Mr  FORAND  Mr  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 22  millions  of  Ukrainians,  both  here 
and  abroad,  observed  the  42d  anniver- 
sary of  the  Ukrainian  National  Repub- 
lic, a  nation  which  was  established  m 
the  latter  days  of  World  War  I.  This 
status  was  short  lived,  only  a  few  short 
years  later  they  were  absorbed  by  the 
Communist  rulers  of  the  Soviet  Union 

There  is  a  Soviet  fiction  that  the 
Ukraine  today  is  a  free  Republic,  with 
all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty  includ- 
ing a  diplomatic  service,  and  that  she 
remains  in  the  Soviet  system  as  a  mat- 
ter of  choice  and  free  will.  This  is  ut- 
terly false.  More  than  40  million  people 
in  the  Ukraine  share  the  common  desire 
of  the  captive  and  satellite  peoples  of 
Eastern  Europe  lor  freedom  and  self- 
determination. 

The  history  of  the  Ukrainian  people, 
as  we  know,  reflects  the  centuries-long 
struggle  of  man  to  attain  individual  free- 
dom. Three  hundred  years  ago.  the 
Ukraine  was  an  independent  state,  rich 
in  its  culture  and  thriving  in  its  com- 
merce. Today,  despite  its  enslavement, 
it  Is  the  second  largest  of  the  Soviet  Re- 
publics and  the  richest  in  agriculture. 
Through  the  intervening  years,  the 
Ukrainian  people  have  become  familiar 
with  the  workin?;s  of  Russian  tyranny 
and  oppression,  under  which  they  have 
suffered  greatly. 

For  300  years  the  Ukraine  has  been 
submerged  In  the  Russian  continent. 
Only  once  in  the  course  of  three  cen- 


turies has  It  had  the  opportunity  to  attain 
the  goal  as  a  free  republic.  That  was  on 
January  22.  42  years  ago,  the  day  on 
which  the  Ukrainian  Republic  came  into 
existence  That  memorable  and  historic 
day  has  become  a  landmark  in  modem 
Ukrainian  history,  and  remains  as  the 
brlRht^'st  spot  m  the  struggle  of  its  peo- 
ple for  their  national  independence  and 
freedom.  Since  then  January  22  has 
been  celebrated  annually  as  a  national 
holiday. 

Today,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  re- 
marks uttered  on  the  floor  will  be  of 
.some  small  comfort  to  those  million.'; 
of  captive  Europeans.  I  have  faith  That 
the  Ukraine,  and,  indeed,  all  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  will  once 
again  be  free  If  history  has  proved 
anything,  it  is  that  no  despot,  however 
cruel,  can  extinguish  the  yearning  for 
liberty  that  dwells  in  the  hearts  of  men 
This  yearning  for  freedom  must  be 
kept  alive  in  our  hearts  as  well  as  theirs. 
We  can  never  forget  that  the  infringe- 
ment of  personal  hberty  in  any  part  of 
this  world  constitutes  a  threat  to  free- 
dom everywhere.  On  this  day.  when  we 
reverently  celebrate  with  Ukrainians  the 
42d  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
last  Republic,  we  should  reconsecrate 
ourselves  to  the  spirit  to  which  that  Re- 
public— and  our  own — was  born. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Janu- 
ary 22  is  the  date  that  marks  the  42d 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of  the 
Ukraine.  It  is  a  tragic  fact,  however, 
that  this  independence  was  a  short-lived 
one  and  that  in  1920  the  Red  Communist 
army  ruthlessly  overran  and  crushed 
the  Ukraine. 

Smce  that  date  the  42  million  Ukrain- 
ians have  been  living  in  enforced  captiv- 
ity under  the  heels  of  their  Soviet  op- 
pressors. It  is  indeed  sad  that  In  this 
day  and  age  when  the  world  is  moving 
slowly  but  steadily  toward  equal  rights 
for  all.  that  the.se  proud  and  independent 
people  are  still  forced  to  languish  under 
the  thumb  of  their  Communist  masters. 
They  have  been  subject  to  Soviet  con- 
trol longer  than  any  other  minority  m 
the  Soviet  Union.  Their  people  have 
died  by  the  miUions  in  slave  labor  camps, 
in  prisons,  and  in  the  vast  expanses  of 
the  Sit>erian  wilderness. 

Ever  since  they  assumed  control,  the 
Soviet  regime  has  attempted  every 
means  possible  to  crush  the  spirit  of  the 
Ukrainian  people.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the 
spirit  of  these  people  that  today  their 
love  for  freedom  and  liberty  shines  as 
brightly  as  ever. 

I  am  honored  to  join  today  in  saluting 
these  courageous  people  and  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Captive  Nations  Week  resolution 
of  last  July.  I  Join  in  the  fervent  prayer 
that  one  day  soon  the  liberty-loving 
Ukrainian  people  will  indeed  be  properly 
able  to  celebrate  their  national  inde- 
pendence day  in  their  own  free  country. 
Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  when- 
ever freedom  is  born  an>-where  on  this 
earth,  it  should  be  the  pride  of  freemen 
to  celebrate  It.  Freedom,  like  human 
life,  is  a  precious  thing.  When  it  is  first 
born,  it  must  be  nourished  and  protected 
against  its  enemies,  the  harsh  realities 
of  power  or  climate  and  di.sease.  Often 
this  protection  is  not  enough  and  the 
spark  of  life  is  extinguished. 


Such  a  tragedy  occuned  42  years  ago 
in  the  Ukraine.  When  the  Czarist  em- 
pire was  in  the  throes  of  revolution  as 
World  War  I  ended,  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  established  a  Republic,  in  the 
right  of  all  men  created  equal  to  choose 
their  own  form  of  government.  The 
proclamation  of  an  independent,  free. 
and  sovereign  state  was  issued  by  the 
Rada  on  January  22.  1918. 

While  these  formalities  were  in  process 
of  expressing  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  the  Ukrainian  people,  Soviet  Commu- 
nist forces  were  already  in  the  process 
of  destroying  the  efforts  of  democratic 
government,  as  they  had  betrayed  the 
hopes  of  the  people  of  Moscow  and  St. 
Petersburg.  In  December  1917,  the  Rus- 
sians had  broken  with  the  Ukrainian 
Government  and  set  up  a  puppet  People  s 
Republic  The  pattern  the  world  has 
.seen  so  often  since  and  has  noticed  re- 
peatedly since  the  end  of  World  War  n 
was  followed  in  Moscow's  support  to  its 
henchmen,  and  the  Ukrainian  People's 
Repubhc  in  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination. 

Then  followed  months  of  disorganized 
warfare.  Hunger,  typhus,  aiid  other  dis- 
eases swept  the  Ukraine.  Eventually  the 
Communists  choked  out  this  young  na- 
tion and,  by  1920.  the  Communists  had 
subdued  the  people. 

Despite  the  long  years  since  the  Soviet 
Ukraine  was  proclaimed,  those  who  cher- 
ish liberty  have  kept  alive  the  memories 
and  liberties  that  were  nurtured  for  such 
a  short  time  on  Ukrainian  soil.  Many 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  look  to 
the  day  when  the  Ukraine  will  again  be 
free  to  control  its  own  destiny.  It  is 
fitting  that  all  Americans  pause  this 
week  to  mourn  those  who  have  been  the 
victims   of  oppression   and   tyranny. 

We  honor  not  only  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple who  are  held  prisoners  in  their  own 
homeland,  but  also  those  who  have 
sought  new  lives  in  new  lands,  and  who 
actively  contribute  to  the  cultural  growth 
of  their  adopted  homes.  It  is  inspirmg 
to  witness  how  these  people  struggle 
against  the  superior  might  of  Commu- 
nist Russia  in  a  valiant  attempt  to  pre- 
serve their  national  indentity. 

The  tragedy  of  that  first  abortive  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  sovereign  Ukrainian 
National  Republic  is  past  and  familiar 
histon,-.  but  It  shall  never  be  forgotten. 
Its  commemoration  persists  as  the  sym- 
bol of.  the  indefatigable  spirit  of  all 
freedom-loving  peoples.  The  Soviet 
fiction  that  the  Ukraine  Is  today  a  free 
republic  is  a  vain  and  ludicrous  attempt 
to  deceive  the  world. 

The  American  people  share  the  dream 
that  one  day  the  Ukraine  will,  in  fact, 
be  free  and  independent.  Until  that  day 
we  must  encourage,  by  words  and  deeds, 
the  ambitions  of  these  valiant  people. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ukrainian  people  have  fought  valiantly 
for  their  unquestioned  right  to  freedom 
and  independence.  Their  devotion  to 
such  a  noble  and  righteous  cause  is 
recognized  by  the  whole  free  world,  and 
perhaps  that  is  one  reason  why  all  free 
peoples,  particularly  the  people  of  this 
country,  feel  so  intensely  about  the  sad 
fate  of  the  Ukrainians  in  their  home- 
land. 
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For  centuries  these  stsnlr  mhI  atoat- 
hearted  people  ta/rc  stroKKlad,  cftea 
against  fcn-blddln?  and  InsiinnaHntaUB 
odds,  for  their  freedom.  In  1911  tber  at- 
tained their  lone: -cherished  mitioTial 
goal:  they  proclaimed  their  imUaaal  ki- 
dependence  on  Janusur  22,  42  years  aga 
Then  for  a  brief  period  of  about  2Vt 
years  they  were  free.  But  the  forces  of 
oppression  and  destruction  were  lurking 
around  them  even  then;  the  bloodthirsty 
troops  of  the  Red  army  were  on  the 
march.  Late  in  1920  they  invaded  the 
Ukraine,  occupied  it,  and  put  an  end  to 
all  forms  of  freedom  there.  During  al- 
most 40  years  of  misery  and  suffering 
some  42  million  Ukrainians  hav>e  been 
oppressed  and  enslaved  under  Commu- 
nist totalitarian  tyranny. 

Today,  on  the  observance  of  Ukrainian 
Independence  Day,  the  peoples  of  the  free 
world,  wk!  of  course  we  in  this  country, 
rededlcate  oarselves  to  the  responsibili- 
ties that  are  ours  as  free  people. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  42  years  ago  the  centuries-old 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  were  realized,  and  their  national 
independence  had  become  an  accom- 
plished fact.  They  had  proclaimed  the 
establishment  of  the  Ukrainian  Republic 
on  January  22,  1918,  and  at  last,  by 
asserting  their  inalienable  right  of  self- 
determination,  they  had  become  masters 
of  their  fate.  Unfortunately  that  was 
for  a  very  brief  period  only,  for  by  the 
end  of  1920  their  Republic  was  no  more. 
They  were  robbed  of  their  freedom  and 
brought  under  the  heavy  heels  of  Soviet 
Russia's  Communist  totalitarianism. 

Today,  after  almost  40  years,  some  42 
million  helpless,  innocent,  but  stout- 
hearted and  liberty-loving  Ukrainians 
are  suffering  under  Communist  tyranny 
In  their  beloved  homeland.  On  the 
celebration  of  the  42d  anniversary  of 
their  Independence  Day,  I  wish  to  assure 
them  that  they  have  millions  of  cordial 
and  sympathetic  friends  in  the  free 
world,  and,  ot  course,  in  this  country, 
who  hope  aad  pray  for  their  freedom. 

Mr.  8TRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  w« 
AmericaiM  ha^e  always  cherished  our 
freedom  and  have  demonstrated  on 
many  ooeasioas  that  we  are  ev«n  pre- 
parnl,  it  neccKUT,  to  die  for  that  free- 
dom. Because  we  clxrish  freedom  so 
much  for  oarsetves  we  also  deeply  re- 
spect the  desire  at  other  peoples  to  be 
free,  and  as  a  nation  we  have  Vmg  since 
estahfished  It  as  one  of  our  fundamental 
prinotpiet  that  we  are  always  prepared 
to  support  and  to  defend  other  countries 
which  are  fighting  for  their  freedom. 

'TodBT.  Jaanary  22.  coBuaemorates  the 
annivrasarr  ot  the  ladependence  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Ukraine,  which  was 
created  on  January  22,  1918.  exactly  42 
yeais  ««o.  We  koom  the  k»c  stnagsie 
which  tte  Ukrainian  peo^tle  put  ua  to 
win  this  freedom  mod  to  lift  froas  tJt»ar 
backs  tile  3"oke  of  C?axi&t  Russian  op- 
presaioo.  TinK  and  &gaJM  tike  Ukraintaa 
peofite  Jo\«fait  far  their  independence: 
and  42  yeacs  a«»  today  they  iaeUe«>ed 
they  had  AnaUy  achieved  it. 

AlaSk  that  freedom  proved  to  be  all  too 
short  Mred.  In  tbe  mace  ot  a  little  ukore 
than     2    years    the    Ukrainian    p*"-'j4f 


■ibjected  to  tyranny 
and  desiaitlBm  at  the  hamte  of  their  new 
Cbmananiat  oppressors. 

However.  Mr.  fikieaker.  the  fight  for 
tnjtUum  on  the  part  of  ttaoee  wtw  lens 
for  it  and  who  iiave  once  tasted  it  never 
dies  out.  Just  as  we  in  this  country 
must  forever  remam  vigilant  and  strong 
in  order  to  preserve  the  freedom  which 
we  have  succeeded  in  wuining,  so  the 
people  of  the  Ukraine  have  continued 
over  these  long  years  to  keep  alive  m 
their  hearts  and  minds  the  ultimate  ob- 
jective of  freedom  to  which  they  are  so 
strongly  committed. 

TtKlay  all  Americans,  I  know,  join  with 
the  42  million  Ukramiaos  who  are  still 
under  the  domination  of  Communist 
tyrants,  as  well  as  with  thousands  of 
Ukrainian  Americans,  m  not  only  com- 
memorating this  anniversary  of  Ukram- 
ian  Independence  Day,  but  m  reaffirm- 
ing our  conviction  that  as  Americans  we 
stand  beside  tliese  people  in  their  fight 
for  lasting  independence  and  agam 
pledge  them  our  support,  with  the  re- 
newed hope  that  the  day  will  not  be  far 
off  when  this  freedom  will  truly  be 
achieve<l 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker.  42  years 
ago.  on  January  22.  1918.  the  Ukrainian 
nation  was  born  and  was  welcomed  by 
all  freeciom-lovinL,'  people  as  an  inde- 
pendent state.  Sadly,  the  hope  that  thi.s 
young  Republic  would  enjoy  a  prosperous 
future  was  shattered  when.  2  years  after 
celebrating  its  birth,  the  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Republic  was  destroyed  and  its 
people  were  subjugated  by  CoramunLst 
Russia. 

It  is  fi'.tintr  that  we  In  America  take 
time  to  reaffirm  our  spiritual  afTinity  for 
the  brave  souls  who  have  kept  the  hope 
of  Ukrainian  freedom  alive.  It  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  that  we  join  with 
our  Ukra.nian  friends  m  saluting  the 
memory  of  Stepan  Bandera,  leader  of  the 
Ukrainian  Nationalist  Organization  who 
was  killed  by  Communist  agents  in  Oc- 
tober of  hist  year.  A  devoted  patriot. 
Stepan  Bandera  fought  both  Nazi  and 
Communist  tyranny  as  these  succe.ssive 
waves  of  oppression  washed  over  his 
beloved  homeland.  After  the  war  with 
Nazi  Germany  ended,  he  brought  leader- 
ship and  f  L^nds  to  partisan  annies  which 
gallantly  fought  to  carve  a  free  Ukraine 
out  of  the  confusion  at  war's  end.  It 
was  Nikita  Khrushchev  who  was  assigned 
by  Stalin  to  suppre.^s  the  embattled 
Ukrainians  and.  in  1949.  he  finally  suc- 
ceeded. But  Stepan  Bandera  never 
abandoned  his  lifelong  dream  of  an  in- 
dependent Ukramian  state.  He  con- 
tinued until  his  death  to  devote  his 
whole  energy  psid  strength  to  the  cause 
of  liberation  for  his  country  and  her 
people. 

The  fate  of  the  Ukrainian  Republic, 
the  subsecjuent  enslavement  of  the 
Ukrainian  people,  and  the  murder  of 
their  leaders  should  serve  as  a  tragic 
warning  to  any  nation  that  would  look 
to  Soviet  Moscow  for  friendship.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  unrelenting  struggle  of  40 
mlBJnn  Ukrainians  afainst  Russian  dom- 
ination stands  as  proof,  once  again,  that 
the  spirit  o!  freedom  cannot  die  even  in 
those  aresLS  which  have  been  under  the 
Coinnnist  head  for  more  than  a  gen- 


eration. It  is  my  smcere  hope  that  the 
flame  of  freedom  which  continues  to 
glow  In  the  hearts  of  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple shall  light  a  new  Ukrainian  Inde- 
pendence Cay  in  the  not  too  distant 
future. 

Mr  Mcdonough  Mr  speaker,  to- 
day marks  the  42d  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  Ukraine — independence 
which  was  hailf»d  by  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple as  tinal  deliverance  from  oppressive 
and  cruel  Russian  domination 

For  300  yenrs  the  people  of  Ukraine 
have  steadfastly  .'^trupgled  again.'^t  tyran- 
nical enslavement.  With  a  limitless  love 
for  their  homeland,  a  burning  desire  for 
freedom  and  polit;ral  independence  and 
unswerving  faith  In  the  ultimate 
achievement  of  their  goal  regardless  of 
how  great  the  sacrifice  to  attain  It,  the 
Ukrainian  people  have  relentlessly 
sought  to  end  domination  of  Ukraine 
by  foreign  oppressors  and  to  estabh.'^h 
their  nation  as  a  free  and  independent 
state 

The  first  opportunity  to  rea'.i?^  their 
dream  of  independence  came  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Ukraine  in  1918  at  the  close  of 
World  War  I,  and  on  January  22.  1918, 
Ukrainian  leaders  proclaimed  their  na- 
tional independence. 

This  marked  the  formal  and  official 
restoration  of  the  independence  of  the 
Ukrainian  nation. 

FYeedom,  however,  could  be  held  only 
for  a  brief  span  of  2  years  by  the  people 
of  Ukraine,  and  in  1920  Ukraine  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Russian  Communist  forces, 
overrun  by  the  Red  army  in  a  fierce 
and  bloody  struggle,  and  incorporated 
against  the  will  of  the  Ukrainian  people 
into  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  the  hard-workinsr,  lndu.«itrlous. 
and  courageous  people  of  Ukraine  have 
not  accepted  Ru.ssian  domination,  and 
the  desire  for  freedom  burns  bright  in 
their  hearts. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  join 
with  the  people  of  Ukraine  this  day  and 
with  those  of  Ukrainian  de.-^cent  in  the 
United  .=5tatf^  and  throughout  the  world 
in  prayer  on  this  anniversary  of  the  in- 
dpp'ndencp  of  Ukraine  for  the  ultimate 
liberation  of  Ukraine  from  Soviet  en- 
slavement 

Fjrty-two  mininn  Ukrainians  are  held 
tn  bondage  in  the  largest  captive  non- 
R'jssian  nation  in  the  USSR  and  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  The  pUt^ht  of 
these  people  is  a  matter  of  gi-ave  con- 
cern to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
who  are  dedicated  to  the  principlp  of  in- 
diMdual  liberty  and  national  freedom, 
and  to  the  people  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  free  world. 

On  this  42d  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Ukraine,  it  is  our  .sincere 
hope  that  the  day  of  liberation  for  the 
Ukrainian  people  may  be  cIo.se  at  hand, 
and  that  the  independence  of  Ukraine 
may  be  reestablished. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  very 
frequently  throughout  the  years  this 
House  IS  called  u{xjn  to  observe  the  an- 
niversary of  independence  or  to  cele- 
brate the  birthday  of  the  Government  of 
some  great  people  now  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 
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On  Friday,  January  22.  It  will  be  the 
42d  anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
Ukraine.  It  is  a  great  nation  of 
42  million  people  destined  to  be  free  by 
the  Almighty,  earnestly  and  ardently  de- 
siring freedom  in  its  heart,  prepared  to 
protect  and  foster  democratic  Institu- 
tions and  freedom  of  the  individual,  and 
yet  violently  dragged  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  its  millions  of  people  compelled 
to  live  under  the  oppressive  heel  of  a 
godless.  miUtary  dictatorship. 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  the  high 
councils  of  staU:\  or  by  those  who  like 
smaller  natiom:  to  be  merely  pawns  m 
a  great  international  game  the  plight  of 
U.'.raine.  hke  U.,il  of  many  oth-r  nations 
»tio  have  hal  their  liberties  cruelly  sup- 
pressed by  the  soviet.  mu.st  be  of  greatest 
concern  to  everj-  bchever  m  the  free  way 

of  111  p. 

This  great  nation,  bom  in  freedom. 
consecrated  umi  and  time  again  by  the 
blood  of  Its  sons  .^hed  to  preserve  that 
freedom,  could  never  under  any  circum- 
stances, ac):novkicd>-f  that  denial  of 
freedom  to  Ukraine  or  any  other  nation 
desiring  it,  could  be  morally,  ethically 
or  politicalij  justified. 

The  powe  •  and  terror  of  modem  mis- 
silry  may  deter  tlic.se  who  might  be  dis- 
posed to  miJte  war  But  the  Marxist 
conspiracy,  fo  long  as  it  operates  under 
the  prin(;i)l«-s  upon  which  it  is  estab- 
lished, and  tlie  pnjtram  which  it  has  set 
out  U>  follow  insures  nothint^  but  an  in- 
dL-flnite.    uneasy,    restless    peace. 

The  theors  belund  tins  tactic  is  that 
If  it  is  conunued  long  enough  and  per- 
sistently enough,  miiver.sally  enough, 
that,  m  time,  the  forces  of  democracy 
will  wf  aken  Irom  economic  inPinUion  or 
sheer  moral  and  physical  collapse  and 
leave  the  woild  to  communism.  This  is 
one  of  U\e  tr  igic  fallacies  of  Marxism. 

I  ciiuld  ne\er  brim:  my.'-elf  to  beheve 
that  the  human  race  or  at  Inast  that 
p  »rtion  of  it  rommitted  to  free  institu- 
tions could  ever  fall  so  low  in  moral 
strength  and  courage  as  to  surrender  the 
great  free  heritage  which  hiis  been  re- 
sponsible for  a  western  civilization  based 
on  freedom  aid  for  histtrys  most  fab- 
uioxis  progress. 

Is  the  fiber  of  the  American  people 
bemu'  weakenei'  I.s  their  morale  t)ein^' 
undermined  by  propaganda,  by  premises 
of  an  easy  life?  I  do  not  believe  so.  I 
think  that  as  lone  as  this  world  last."^ 
there  will  bo  yvmencans- — and  they  will 
constitute  a  great  majority — who  will  be 
wilhng  to  figh:  and  die.  if  necessary,  to 
preserve  the  fountainhead.  principles, 
and  ■shrines  of  human  liberty  that  exist 
here  in  this  g -eat  country  of  ours. 

But  we  mu.  ?  be  res<.lute.  we  must  be 
dttermmed;  ^.e  must  be  more  tough- 
mindtxl  in  our  attitude  than  ever  before 
If  we  follow  the  temptins  pathway  of 
appt-asement,  wr  will  be  Inst  forever  and 
our  great  Naiion  will  follow  the  same 
course  as  othir  great  nations  and  ma- 
jestic powers  of  world  history  which  al- 
lowed strength .  plenty,  and  abundance  to 
dull  tlieir  morale  ai^d  weaken  tiieir  pur- 
pose to  preserve  their  government. 

A  great  .scholar  wrote  me  recently  and 
I  shall  never  forget  what  he  said.  It  is 
worth  repeating  here  "I  am  not  wor- 
ried about  th(   couratic  of  tl:ie  American 


people."  he  said.  "I  feel  that  our  coun- 
try s  chief  danger  lies  in  its  own  care- 
less heart."  This  great  thinker  was 
right ;  we  cannot  afford  to  be  careless  in 
our  heart  about  our  freedom.  Certanly 
we  must  have  the  courage,  come  what 
may.  to  defend  it. 

Let  us.  therefore,  pledge  to  the  people 
of  Ukraine,  and  other  subject  peoples 
held  captive  in  cruel  bondage,  cur  sin- 
cere sympathy  for  their  plitrht  and  our 
desire  and  intention  to  do  everything  in 
our  ixv.ver  to  open  again  for  them  the 
patliway  to  freedom  and  justice. 

Mr  MERROW.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 22.  1918.  42  years  ago.  the  Ukraini- 
ans establL^hed  their  independence. 
This  day  mrrks  a  great  historic  event 
and  although  the  Ukrainians  were  able 
to  maintain  iheir  national  mdependence 
for  only  a  .short  period  of  time,  it  is  fer- 
vently hoped  that  the  day  will  come 
when  they  will  regain  their  freedom.  It 
is  fittin^i  that  wc  pause  on  the  42d  anni- 
versary of  Ukrainian  Independence  Day 
to  observe  this  pn-iit  event. 

We  extend  our  best  wishes  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Ukrainia  and  express  the  hope 
that  the  time  will  come  when  they  will 
regain  their  independence. 

Happy  and  rare  is  the  lot  of  those  na- 
tions that  can  enjoy  their  national  in- 
dependence for  a  loll  -•  unbroken  period 
of  time  and  still  happier  are  thof-e  who 
did  not  have  to  struggle  aeainst  for- 
bidd^ne  ocids  for  its  attainment  The 
Ukrainians,  one  of  the  largest  ethnic 
groups  in  eastern  Europe,  and  among 
the  most  .<;turdy  and  stouthearted  fight- 
ers for  liberty  and  freedom,  have  not 
been  fortunate  in  this  respect.  Cen- 
tunes  ago  they  lost  their  national  inde- 
pendence They  regained  it  in  1918.  only 
to  lose  it  again  in  1920. 

F  r  the  42  million  ITcrainians  who 
have  been  suffering  under  Soviet  totali- 
tarian dictatorship  for  40  years,  and  who 
sUll  long  for  their  freedom,  the  2-year 
happy,  but  short,  period  of  liberty  was 
the  most  memorable  and  unforgettable 
years  in  their  motiem  history,  for  then 
they  enioyed  their  freedom  in  their 
homeland  Today  tho.so  of  their  kms- 
men  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  live  in 
the  free  world  celebrate  their  42d  In- 
dependence Day.  I  am  glad  to  join 
Ukrainian  Americans  in  the  commemo- 
ration of  this  hi>tonc  and  memorable 
anniversary. 

Mr  WIlK.  Mr  Speaker,  the  history- 
of  the  people  of  LTtrame  is  a  long  record 
of  a  detrrmined  struggle  for  freedom 
which  has  won  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  liberty  loving  people  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

After  the  collapse  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire in  191':,  these  people  s<^'ized  their 
chance  to  form  a  national  republic.  The 
BoLsheviks  m  Ukraine  were  disarmed, 
and  as  a  consequence  of  these  two  acts 
the  Bolshevik  government  declared  war. 
They  set  up  a  puppet  government  in 
Kliai-kiv  which  did  not  in  any  way  repre- 
.sent  the  Ukrainian  people,  and  proceeded 
to  invade  their  country  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  Russian  in  command  of  a  Rus- 
sian Army.  By  force  of  arms  as  well  as 
the  activity  of  the  fifth  column,  the  peo- 
ple of  Ukraine  were  forced  to  accept  So- 
viet rule. 


The   Ukraine   is   still    known    as   the 
granary   of  Europe   and   it   contributes 
more  to  the  Soviet  empire  than  any  other 
country   behind   the  Iron   Curtain.     Its 
agricultural  production   is   one   of   the 
highest  in  the  world,  even  though  handi- 
capped by  inefficient  Soviet  methods,  and 
it  is  one  of  Europe's  richest  and  most 
highly    developed    industrial    countries. 
Its  coal  and  metals  production  amounts 
to  more  than  80  percent  of  the  entire 
Russian  output.     In  addition,  it  has  the 
best  railway  system  in  the  U.S.S.R..  im- 
portant  oil   wells,   hydroelectric   plants, 
and  is  heavily  industrialized.     The  peo- 
ple of  Ukraine  are  thrifty,  hard  work- 
ing and  liighly  individualistic,  and  they 
have  kept  up  a  long  and  determined  re- 
sistance to  the  forced  collectivism  of  the 
Red  regime. 

Ukraine  has  a  population  of  over  40 
million  people,  and  is  the  largest  non- 
Russian  country  dominated  by  the  So- 
viets. Its  value  and  importance  as  a 
production  center  cannot  be  overempha- 
sized, and  the  spirit  of  its  people  in  their 
continuing  fight  for  liberty  cannot  be  too 
much  praised  and  admired.  It  stands  as 
one  of  our  most  important  and  natural 
alhes  in  the  eventual  destruction  of  So- 
viet imperialism.  Its  place  as  a  sover- 
eign and  equal  partner  in  the  mutual 
corL«^truction  of  free  Europe  must  be  as- 
sured if  the  foundation  of  permanent 
peace  among  freedom  loving  nations  is 
to  be  impregnable. 

The  indomitable  will  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  to  achieve  national  freedom  still 
survives  in  undiminished  strength,  de- 
spite the  toll  of  the  millions  of  hves  taken 
by  the  Russians  in  purges,  mass  murders, 
and  manmade  famines.  Its  rich  tradi- 
tions and  culture,  centuries  old.  are  still 
alive  and  continuing  to  grow,  regardless 
of  the  attempted  destruction  of  its  re- 
hgion,  science,  and  learning  by  its  So- 
viet rulers. 

Let  us  do  all  we  can  to  aid  these  vaUant 
people  in  their  efforts  to  throw  off  the 
scourge  of  the  Russian  regime  and  its 
attempts  to  force  them  into  communism 
The  strength  and  power  of  their  unbend- 
ing determmalion  and  passion  to  become 
a  soverei^rn,  free,  and  independent  na- 
uon.  deserves  all  the  help  and  encourage- 
ment we  can  give  them. 

Mr  BAFIRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
many  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  are 
suftenng  under  Communist  totalitarian 
dictatorship.  In  the  Soviet  Union  alone 
there  are  more  than  200  milhon  who  are 
forced  to  endure  the  almost  unbear- 
able yoke  of  the  Kremlin  tyranny.  And 
among  these  unfortunate  millions  the 
Ukrainians  have  borne  the  brunt  of 
Russian  communism.  These  brave  and 
patriotic  Ukraimans  have  known  free- 
dom for  only  a  very  short  time  during 
the  last  300-odd  years  of  their  history. 
That  was  during  the  years  1918-20. 

Before  the  end  of  the  I^rst  World  War 
the  czarist  autocracy  collapsed  in  Russia, 
and  this  startling  event  afforded  the  op- 
portimity  for  the  Ukrainians  to  regain 
their  freedom.  They  seized  upon  the  oc- 
casion and  proclaimed  their  national 
independence  on  January  22,  1918.  Un- 
fortmiately  for  the  Ukrainians,  and  for 
their  friends  everywhere,  that  inde- 
pendence lasted  for  only  a  short  time. 
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In  1920  the  coiuitry  was  attacked  by  the 
Red  Army,  was  overrun,  and  the  inde- 
pendent Ukraine  passed  into  the  pages  of 
hLstcry  books.  {Joon  the  country  was 
incorporated  into  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
to  this  date  it  remains  chained  to  that 
union. 

There  in  their  hcmieland  42  miUion 
sturdy  and  stouthearted  Ukrainians  lead 
a  miserable  life.  Like  prisoners  held  be- 
hind the  veritable  Iron  Curtain,  they 
are  deprived  of  all  forms  of  freedom,  and 
cannot  even  celebrate  their  independ- 
ence day. 

We  of  the  free  world,  and  in  this  great 
Republic,  in  celebrating  the  42d  anniver- 
sary of  that  memorable  event,  hope  and 
pray  for  their  deliverance  from  Com- 
munist totalitarian  tyranny. 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  42  years 
ago  this  week  the  Ukrainian  people 
gained  their  freedom  by  proclaiming 
their  Independence  for  the  first  time 
after  centuries  of  oppression  and  foreign 
domination.  This  freedom,  unfortunate- 
ly, did  not  last  and  does  not  exist  to- 
day. We  commemorate  this  anniver.sary 
with  sadness  and  sympathy  for  the  plight 
of  those  millions  of  Ukrainiar  people 
who  today  are  the  victims  of  Commu- 
nist expansion  and  aggression. 

It  is  diflBcult  for  us  in  the  United  States 
to  realize  what  this  means  and  to  con- 
ceive the  sufferings  the  Ukrainian  people 
have  endured  since  their  country  was  so 
brutally  overrun  in  1920  by  the  Red 
army. 

This  anniversary  serves  as  a  reminder 
of  the  fateful  enslavement  of  40  million 
Ukrainians,  who  have  kept  alive  a  spirit 
of  freedom  and  have  sustained  faith  in 
eventual  liberation.  The  desire  for  free- 
dom of  these  and  other  peoples  sup- 
pressed by  communism  carmot  be  ignored 
and  I  have  faith  that  the  day  will  come 
when  they  will  once  again  become  free 
and  independent.  We  must  try  to  en- 
courage them  to  continue  their  efforts 
and  hopes  toward  that  day.  They  de- 
serve our  encouragement,  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  expressions  of  sympathy 
on  the  part  of  Members  of  the  US  Con- 
gress this  week  will  serve  to  strengthen 
their  courage  and  kindle  their  hopes. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 22.  42  years  ago,  the  people  of  the 
titraine  established  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent Ukrainian  National  Republic. 
Since  that  time  there  has  been  little  op- 
portunity for  rejoicing  over  the  fact  of 
national  determination  for  the  despotic 
rule  of  the  Kremlin  has  destroyed  all 
semblance  of  independence. 

However,  this  oppressive  yoke  of  Soviet 
tyranny  has  not  destroyed  the  will  to  be 
free  nor  suppressed  the  ancient  yearn- 
ings for  independence  of  the  Ukrainian 
people.  Bloody  massacres,  yearly  purges, 
and  deportations  to  Siberia  lend  mute 
testimony  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
Soviets  have  attempted  to  stamp  out  this 
ferment  of  freedom. 

All  people  who  prize  liberty  are  aware 
of  the  sacrifices  which  make  it  possible 
and  keep  it  intact.  The  Ukrainians, 
however,  in  their  heartland  or  wherever 
in  the  world  they  may  reside,  have  lost 
none  of  this  awareness.  The  more  hope- 
less their  cause  has  been,  the  more 
fiercely  determmed  they  have  become  to 
restore     freedom     to     their     homeland. 


Their  love  of  liberty  for  all  men  has  led 
them  to  fight  for  this  Nation  and  for 
other  nations  who  have  sought  freedom. 
Their  fight  has  been  continuous  and  un- 
relenting. In  East  Germany,  in  the 
slave-labor  camps  of  Siberia  and  central 
Asia.  UkraJiians  joined  other  non-Rus- 
sian patriots  m  attemptmg  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  Communist  yoke.  Most  re- 
cently Ukriinian  men  of  the  Red  army 
sided  with  the  valiant  Hungarians  in 
Budapest  to  write  one  of  freedom's  most 
glorious  chapters. 

This  proud  land,  an  independent  and 
free  state  irom  the  9th  to  the  14th  cen- 
tury and  again  from  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century  to  late  in  the  18th  century, 
has  writhi'd  under  the  oppre.ssor  for 
more  than  300  years  Its  extensive  nat- 
ural resou-ces  have  made  the  Ukraine 
coveted  by  its  neighbors,  and  its  people 
have  been  forced  to  exploit  the  fertility 
of  their  land  to  feed  their  masters.  The 
story  of  the  Ukraine  ls  the  first  chapter 
in  the  long  history  of  Soviet  enslave- 
ment of  fr  ^  nations. 

Although  the  requirements  of  a  realis- 
tic foreign  policy  prevent  the  United 
Stat-es  from  di.spatching  military  forces 
to  drive  the  Red  oppressors  from  the 
Ukraine,  we  can  contmue  to  do  much 
to  remind  these  people  that  their  plight 
is  not  forgotten.  In  .so  doing  we  can 
hope,  prav.  and  plan  for  the  day  when 
the  Ukrainian  people  will  be  free.  We 
salute  a  oeopie  whose  representatives 
have  contributed  greatly  to  American 
life. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ukrainian  people  have  always  fought  for 
their  ngh'  to  be  a  free  and  mdependent 
nauon.  Through  the  many  and  long 
struggles  which  began  more  than  300 
years  ago.  they  have  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing alive  :heir  spiritual  resiliency,  their 
unquench.ible  desire  for  freedom.  With- 
out ceaseless  and  sustained  work,  without 
the  cheerful  willingness  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  to  sacrifice  their  all,  they  could 
not  have  attained  their  national  inde- 
p*.'ndence  in  1918.  Though  they  lost 
their  well  deserved  and  hard  earned  m- 
dependence  2  years  later,  and  though 
since  then,  for  almost  40  years,  they  have 
been  suffering  under  the  most  cruel 
tyranny  ui  existence  today,  yet  the  les- 
son which  they  have  learned  in  the 
school  of  adversity  is  not  forgotten. 
Today  they  are  .struggling  just  as  fear- 
lessly and  confidently  as  did  their  fore- 
bears gen<>rations  ago  for  their  freedom 
and  Independence  On  this  42d  anni- 
versary o:  the  Ukrainian  Independence 
Day  I  wish  them  all  a  lightening  of  tiieir 
h-^avy  yoke. 

May  we  who  are  free  dedicate  our- 
selves  to   make    the   very  most   of  our 

opportuni:ies,  living  in  harmony  with 
our  neighbors  and  setting  for  ourselves 
the  highest  standards  of  excellence  we 
can  achieve. 


NATIONAL  DEP^EINSE  EDUCATION 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman fr^m  New  York  I  Mr.  Lindsay]  is 
recogmze<l  for  30  minutes. 

Mr  LINDS.AY  Mr  Speaker,  since  the 
National  Defense   Education   Act   went 


Into  effect  a  year  ago  last  Sept.ember,  a 
serious  debate  on  the  propriety  of  the 
loyalty  provisions  has  been  raKing  among 
a  large  segment  of  our  people,  particular- 
ly in  the  academic  world.  The  con- 
troversy, to  my  mind,  is  not  so  much 
with  re.spect  to  the  oath  of  allegiance  a.s 
the  disclaimer  requirement  in  the  law. 
otherwi.se  known  as  the  negative  affidavit 
re<juirement.  Under  this  requirement 
every  student  applying  for  a  student  loan 
must  sign  a  statement,  "that  he  does  not 
believe  in  any  organi;;ation  that  believes 
in  or  teaches  the  illegal  overthrow  of  the 
Goverriment  "  Protests  against  this  af- 
fidavit have  been  raised  singly  or  col- 
lectively through  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges,  the  Association  of 
American  Universitie.s,  the  American 
A.ssociation  of  Ijind  Grant  Colleges  and 
State  Universities,  the  American  A.sso- 
ciation of  Umversity  Professors,  and  the 
Association  for  Hit;her  Education  of  the 
National  Education  As.sociation.  T\\iy 
urge  the  outright  repeal  of  the  disclaim- 
er requirement. 

The  Congress  should  take  .serious  note 
that  SIX  colleges  refu.sed  to  go  into  the 
student  loan  program  because  of  the  re- 
quirement. They  were:  Princeton.  Bryn 
Mawr,  Haverford.  Swarthmore.  MilLs, 
and  the  University  of  Riclimond. 
Thirteen  others  withdrew  because  of  it — 
Harvard.  Yale.  Amherst.  Radcliffe. 
Antioch,  Benmngton,  Goucher,  Oberlin. 
St.  Johns.  Wilmington  'Ohio).  Grm- 
nell.  Reed,  and  Sarah  Lawrence. 

Ten  months  ago  I  mtroduced  an 
amendment  to  the  act  designed  to  eluni- 
nate  .section  1001<f>(l>.  the  repugnant 
provision  of  the  law.  I  spoke  on  the 
fioor  in  support  of  this  bill.  Others 
have  done  the  same.  Unfortunately, 
these  bills  gained  no  progress  in  the  other 
body  The  dire  effects  of  this  provision 
remainmg  on  our  statute  boc^ks 
prompted  President  Eisenhower,  on  Uie 
eve  of  his  recent  departure  abroad,  to 
speak  out  categorically  in  favor  of  the 
repeal  of  the  disclaimer  requirement  In 
his  recent  budget  message  the  President 
called  unwarranted  this  provision  He 
added  that  it  is.  "justifiably  resented  by 
a  large  part  of  our  educational  commu- 
nity which  feels  it  is  bemg  smgled  out  for 
this  requirement  " 

In  a  recent  article  reprinted  from  the 
December  20.  1959,  issue  of  the  New 
York  Times  magazine.  Dr.  Alfred  Whit- 
ney Griswold,  president  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, points  out  that  the  disclauner  re- 
quirement cannot  be  relied  upon  either 
as  a  safeguard  against  disloyalty  or  as  a 
means  of  inculcating  loyalty.  I  agree 
with  Dr.  Griswold  when  he  says  that — 

The  affidavit  cannot  create  loyalty. 
Loyalty  cannot  be  coerced  or  compelled.  If 
men  are  born  loyal,  the  only  kind  of  loyalty 
that  survives  Infancy  In  any  thinking  person 
is  the  kind  that  survives  curiosity  and  with- 
stands criticisms  and  even  doubt.  Such 
loyalty  may  and  usually  does  have  an  In- 
stinctive base:  but  If  the  opportunity  to 
satisfy  curloelty  and  answer  criticism  U 
lim^lted.  or  qualified,  or  made  conditional 
upon  the  acceptance  of  restraint*,  the  In- 
stinctive base  of  loyalty  U  undermined  The 
only  loyalty  upon  which  true  reliance  can 
be  placed  Is  the  kind  evoked  by  the  Inherent 
virtue  of  the  cause  or  Institution  or  Individ- 
ual toward  which  the  loyalty  Is  felt.  In 
creating  this  kind  of  loyalty,  oaths  of  any 
sort  are  of  LlLlc  value  compared  to  the  devo- 
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tlon  of  a  man  wh  )  ha*  been  fr«e  to  exaaaine 
and     evaluate     the    evidence    ajid,    on    the 

strength    of    that    experience,    in    CromwelVs 
words,  "knows  wtat  he  figh  *  for  und  lovea 

whdi  he  knows." 

It  is  hard  enough  for  professors  and 
.students  to  set  why  they  should  be 
treated  d»fferen' ly  from  any  other  indi- 
viduals, groups,  professions,  or  occupa- 
tions that  receive  Federal  subsidies  or 
loans.  It  is  harder  still  for  them  "to 
appreciate  the  justice  of  tins  when  they 
reflect  on  the  rule  they  are  being  asked 
to  perform  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  being  asked  to  perform  it."  In 
this  regard.  Di.  Gnswoid  says — and  I 
quote  him : 

In  one  and  the  same  breath  they  are  told 
that  they  are  ti^..>  Nations  first  line  of  de- 
fense and  the  Nition's  poorest  security  risk 
TTiey  are  ca'.led  upon  to  put  f(M-th  t.helr  be.<:t 
effort  In  the  narre  of  national  security;  yet 
they  alor.e  are  obliged  to  fubmlt  to  certain 
quaiiac&tions  cor  cernlng  their  loyalty. 

History  teacies  us  that  under  the 
scourge  of  po\  tical  and  religious  test 
oaths  such  as  this  disclaimer  require- 
ment our  Protestant  h.nce.<^tr)rs  emigrated 
from  England  lo  settle  in  America,  that 
our  Catholic  ancestors  lost  their  lands 
and  lives;  that  Puritan  d:.sscntcrs  and 
Q'lakers  went  to  jail. 

Althouch  thfse  thines  are  ea,sily  for- 
pott^'n,  colleges  and  universitie.s,  where 
history  is  studied  and  the  past  ever  pres- 
ent, remember  them. 

Dr  Griswold  .sums  up  the  position  of 
the  colleges  ajid  universities  as  follows: 

Underlying  this  concern  with  test  oaths. 
!n  fact  underly1i:g  the  whole  position  of  the 
collei^ea  and  imleersit!*'?  In  this  controversy, 
1b  their  concern  for  f  refnlr  m  Pir  centtiriea, 
In  Europe  aa  wel  as  !i  Enrland  and  .\merlca. 
they  have  strugi;!' d  for  the  rigl.i  to  pursue 
learning  for  Its  own  sake  without  Interfer- 
ence by  church  jr  state.  Tl^ey  have  done  so 
not  because  society  owed  them  this  right  as 
a  mark  of  re)=pe:t  or  a  yper'.al  privilege,  but 
berau.«ip  they  ha  'e  n  rarded  it  a*  a  functional 
n««re5.slty  Identlial  with  freedom  of  the  press 
and  similar  to  f  eedom  of  speech  fr-edom  of 
religion,  and  freedom  of  aasembly. 

Mr  Fpcake'-,  the  disclaimer  r^uire- 
ment  is  a  shirkle  that  binds  minds.  I 
wholeheartedly  concur  in  what  Dr  Gris- 
wold savs  in  thi.s  reeard.  which  mieht 
well  be  a  warning  to  all  freedom-loving 
I>eop!e 

A  nation  that  cnnnnt  tru^t  Its  Intellectuals 
cannot  trust  Itself  A  people  that  is  afraid 
to  expose  lU  pr  11:  leal  and  SK-Ial  Instltutlriis 
to  tlie  curifislt  and  cntiri^m  of  the  rLslng 
gfnerati.  :.  i.'^  i-  "  'ree.  by  ubatever  method 
It  whispers  Uiii  fexu-  ol  llocU,  It  fcliuUU  it* 
Insecurity  to  the  world. 

I  submit  t:iat  if  .security  repudiates 
academic  fretdom  it  mast  take  care  lest 
our  most  valu  ible  resources  be  subverted 
S'Turity  which  makes  thi.s  kind  of  a  de- 
mand endan.'erb  what  it  altempU  lo 
secure. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  add  :it  the  end  of  my  remarks 
an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Janu- 
ary 20  editio  1  of  tlic  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

The  SPEAICER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection? 

There  was  lo  objection. 

Thk  Lotalt"  Oath  That  Wb  E>0>hT  NEtt 

The  academ'c  community  ahould  CBpectally 
welcome  one  Item  in  the  President's  budget 


meaaage  This  wa*  his  mention  that  he  le 
recommending  repeal  of  the  afBdavit  require- 
ment of  the  National  E>efense  Education  Act's 
student  loan  program,  under  which  e«ich 
applicant  for  a  federally  aided  loan  must 
«lgn  a  Btateniert  that  he  doee  not  believe  In 
•  •  •  any  organteatlon  that  believes  In  or 
teacher  the  Illegal  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

As  we  have  repeatedly  argued,  this  slngllfig 
out  of  needy  college  Btuder.te  a-s  a  susj^ect 
group  whose  loyalty  must  be  specially  clial- 
l^^nped  is  an  aflront  bo'h  to  students  and 
coUepes.  It  also  sets  a  dangerous  precedent 
for  Ff-deral  interference  with  the  educauonal 
proref*  As  the  President  nrted,  it  is  "un- 
wa.Ta.iit.ed  und  justifiably  resented  by  a  large 
p.iri  o'  cur  educaticnal  commun.ty" 

Freed  ^nl  ^>'  the  academic  world  from 
coercive  c<  ve-nmental  inquiry  Into  private 
beliefs  is  a  fundamental  matter  of  principle. 
%o  which  Cjugrew  should  give  lU  prompt 
attention. 

Mr.  HECHLER  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr  HECHLER.  I  desire  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
throwing  add:tional  light  en  this  com- 
plex is."^ue  While  I  have  taken  no  posi- 
tion on  tins  issue,  I  with  to  say  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  is  one 
of  the  most  courageous  and  conscientious 
Members  of  this  body 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man 

M.-  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


INDETENDENCE  OF  THE  UKRAINE 
Th.e  SPE.^iKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  M.^.ssachusetts  fMr.  Co.vte  J  is 
recognired  for  10  minutey 

Mr.  CON!  E  Mr  Speaker,  tomorrow 
is  commemorated  the  42d  anniversary*  of 
the  independence  of  the  Ukraine.  Un- 
fortunately, we  cannot  observe  this  day 
with  a  feeling  of  joy  but  must,  instead, 
with  a  sadness  which  ijefits  tlie  plight  of 
the  brave  Ukrainian  people  who.  with  the 
exception  of  a  brief  moment  of  self- 
determination  in  1918.  have  remained 
captives  in  their  own  land  suffering  un- 
der the  rule  and  persecutions  of  their 
Communist  masters. 

The  Ukraine  presents  to  the  world  a 
unique  and  startling  paradox:  unique, 
because  ,t  is  a  captive  nation  within  the 
USSR,  although  described  by  its  Com- 
munist rulers  as  a  so-called  independent 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic  and  thus,  by 
lenal  implication  voluntarily  bound  to  a 
union;  startline.  because  it  demon.strates 
the  absurdity  of  the  Communist  position 
which  alleges  their  intere.st  in  liberation 
and  in  the  self-determirmtion  of  peoples. 
Hi.stflry  proves  that  the  Ukraine  is.  by 
reasons  of  ethnic,  language,  and  culture, 
a  nation  Throughout  the  300  years 
during  which  Europe  witnessed  the 
growth  of  nationalism,  which  is  con- 
temporarily resurgent,  the  Ukrainians 
under  the  tyranny  of  the  tsars,  foreign 
rulers,  and  the  Communists,  have  been 
and  are.  forcibly  prevented  in  their 
many  and  continued  attempts  from  ex- 
erciang  a  national  will  to  achieve  the 
rightful  status  of  a  nation.  It  is  a 
tragedy  when  it  is  so  glaringly  evident 
that,  although  all  the  proper  elements 


of  nationality  are  so  deeply  ingrained  in 
a  people  yet,  because  of  alien  forces,  they 
are  prevented  from  any  manifestation 
which  would  give  them  the  freedom 
which  is  their  right 

The  Ukraine  is  considered  the  cradle 
of  Christianity  in  Ru.ssia.  Kiev,  its  cap- 
ital, i.-i  called  by  Russ:ans  the  'Mother 
of  C.ties"  and,  more  important,  the 
holiest  cf  Russian  Orthodox  shrines  are 
located  within  its  limits.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe,  when  faced  with  such  irrefutable 
facts,  that  a  people  so  culturally  and  re- 
ligiously homogeneous  would,  of  their 
own  free  will,  join  a  political  umon  of 
states,  even  though  contiguous,  whose 
peoples  d;ffer  so  markedly.  Nor.  above 
all,  would  people  with  such  strong  re- 
ligious traditions,  ally  themselves  with 
a  so-called  popular  union  whose  gov- 
ernment by  propaganda  and  coercion  is 
anti-religion  and  who  maintains  this  as 
a  basic  premise  of  its  political  philos- 
opiiy.  We  must,  therefore,  include  the 
heroic  Ukraine  among  the  capUve  na- 
tions. 

To  the  people  of  the  Ukraine  and  to 
their  compatriots  in  the  free  world  who. 
with  them,  continue  in  faith  to  keep 
alive  the  spirit  of  liberty,  let  us  pledge 
our  support  to  see  that  some  day  the 
independence  of  these  people  shall  be  a 
reality. 

When  we  are  able  to  welcome  the 
Ukraine  into  the  world  as  a  free  and 
independent  nation,  then  and  only  then, 
shall  thiS  day  of  commemoration  have  a 
joyful  significance. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANl  ED 

Mr    CLNNINGHAM.     Mr.  Speaker.  I 

a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man frtxn  New  York  I  Mr.  HalpernI  be 
permitted  to  address  the  House  for  15 
minutes  at  this  time. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  ol  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JORDANIAN  CONTROL  OP  EN- 
TRANCE TO  JERUSALEM 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month  my  wife  and  I  were  pri\'ileged 
to  make  a  stimulating  personal  visit  to 
Israel.  We  were  deeply  mapressed  and 
thrilled  to  find  that  this  ancient  land, 
whose  shores  are  washed  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  is  alive  with  a  youthful,  pi- 
oneering spirit  reminiscent  of  our  own 
beginnings. 

The  historic  monuments  and  sights  of 
Israel  are  awe-inspiring,  but  far  more 
stirring  than  geographical  and  man- 
made  vistas  are  the  spirit  and  sense  of 
dedicati(Mi  of  the  people  who  hve  in  the 
Holy  Land.  Disciplined  energies  and 
wills  are  turning  desertlands  Into  hos- 
pitable and  productive  acres.  Determi- 
nation and  zeal,  inspiration  and  faith, 
are  rebuilding  a  nation — a  stalwart  tes- 
tament to  freedom. 

I  want  to  report  to  the  Congress  today 
on  a  highly  sigruficant  development  that 
occurred  during  my  stay  in  this  demo- 
cratic bastion  of  the  Middle  Eiast. 

It  arose  from  my  desire  to  visit  the 
Old  City  of  Jerusalem  which  Ues  behind 
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the  borders  of  Jordan.  Not  fully  aware 
of  the  depth  of  the  barriers  which  I  later 
discovered  to  be  existent,  I  mentioned  it 
to  the  U.S.  Ambassador,  the  Honorable 
Ogden  R.  Reid,  who  quite  obviously  has 
done  a  great  deal  in  a  short  time  to 
understand  Israel,  its  people,  and  its 
aims  and  goals.  He  assured  me  of  the 
cooperation  of  the  Embassy  to  achieve 
this. 

Arrangements  were  initiated  and  then 
I  was  Informed  that  I  would  have  to 
answer  some  queries  as  to  my  reliRious 
faith.  It  soon  became  apparent  that 
Americans  of  the  Jewish  faith  were  in- 
cluded among  thase  not  permitted  by 
the  Jordanian  ban  to  cross  over  into  the 
Old  City. 

I  was  deeply  shocked  to  learn  that  stich 
a  test,  embarrassing  as  it  was  to  our 
legation  personnel,  had  been  brashly 
established  by  the  Jordanian  authorities 
as  a  prerequisite  for  entry  into  that  tra- 
ditional shrine  of  such  deep  religious  sig- 
nificance to  the  entire  world. 

The  next  day  while  lunching  at  the 
magnificant  Hias  center  in  the  city  of 
Beersheba,  I  was  informed  by  phone 
from  the  American  Embassy  in  Tel  Aviv 
that  my  request  to  visit  the  Old  C.ty  had 
been  denied.  The  officials  of  the  Em- 
bassy assured  me  that  they  had  exerted 
every  possible  effort — and  I  am  sure  that 
they  did — but  it  was  to  no  avail. 

To  say  that  I  was  outraged  is  to  put 
It  mildly.  I  was  indignant  and  ex- 
pressed the  determination  to  demon- 
strate the  ridiculousness  of  this  demean- 
ing barrier  to  free  entry. 

I  was  affronted  that  such  a  practice 
should  be  followed  by  a  nation  with 
whom  America  has  amicable  relations. 
a  nation  whose  very  existence  we  had 
helped  to  preserve  in  the  stormy  sum- 
mer of  1958.  and  into  which  we  were 
pouring  millions  of  dollars  in  grant  aid. 

My  passport  did  stipulate  certain 
Communist  countries  into  which  I  was 
not  authorized  to  travel,  but  it  enu- 
merated no  other  similarly  interdicted 
nations  nor  travel  prohibitions  based  on 
personal  religious  belief. 

The  issue  was  more  than  just  personal ; 
It  was  far  larger  than  an  individual 
grievance;  it  was  a  moral  case,  a  matter 
of  justice,  a  question  of  upholding  the 
cherished  value  of  the  dignity  of  man. 
Here  I  found  myself,  an  American — re- 
gardless of  my  role  as  a  US  Congress- 
man— treated  as  a  second-class  person 
by  a  so-called  friendly  nation 

And  if  this  be  the  case  with  a  US. 
citizen,  what  of  the  situation,  for  in- 
stance, with  the  Jews  of  Israel  who  may 
wish  to  visit  the  holy  places  of  their 
ancient  tradition.  I  subsequently  stud- 
led  the  Jordan-Israel  General  Armistice 
Agreement  and  was  further  revolted  at 
finding  that  the  Intent  of  article  vm 
thereof  provides  for  "a  free  movement 
of  traffic  on  vital  roads,  including  the 
Bethlehem  and  Latnin -Jerusalem  roads: 
resumption  of  the  normal  function. ng 
of  the  cultural  and  humanitarian  insti- 
tutions on  Mount  Scopus  and  free  ac- 
cess thereto;  free  access  to  the  holy 
places  and  cultural  Institutions  and  use 
of  the  cemetery  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  " 

This  agreement,  so  clearly  set  out  in 
the  armistice.  Is  being  malevolently  vi- 
olated.    Jews  from  all  nations  are  de- 


nied permission  to  cross  the  border. 
Beyond  :.hat  the  great  cultural  and  hu- 
manitanan  institutions  on  Mount 
Scopus — the  Hebrew  University  and  the 
Hadas&ah  Hospital — are  left  isolated. 
unmhabited,  standing  majestically  yK 
tragically  as  reminders  of  the  armistice 
violations.  The  library  at  the  university 
contains  half  a  million  valuable  book.s 
of  learrang  which  are  rotting,  unused 
on  the  .snelves. 

I  wa.s  infuriated  to  encounter  this 
blatant  disregard  for  decency  and  obli- 
gation, this  insult  and  affront  to  the 
American  people,  and  expressed  my  in- 
tention to  .speak  out  about  my  personal 
experience  as  an  example  upon  my  re- 
turn to  Congress.  I  requested  our  Em- 
bassy personnel,  through  its  proper 
channels,  to  convey  these  strong  feelings 
on  the  subject. 

The  lollowinrr  day.  upon  returning  to 
Tel  AviV  from  a  tour  to  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee and  Nazareth,  I  received  word  tliat 
the  Jordanian  autiiorities  had  reversed 
their  decision  and  had  approved  my 
visit. 

Impressions  of  that  short  trip  made  on 
Sunday,  January  3,  were  vivid.  We 
toured  venerable  and  sacred  religious 
sites  in  Old  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem, 
places  precious  to  Chr;.stian.s  and  Jews. 
We  witnessed  the  desecration  that  has 
been  visited  upon  the  ancient  Jewish 
cemetei-y  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  We 
were  sickened  to  leam  that  tombstones 
h  id  bet-n  ripped  out  by  Arabs  and  fash- 
ioned into  construction  materials,  and 
that  debris  and  waste  had  been  callously 
dampeti  on  the  burial  around. 

Ther:  is  no  need  to  ko  into  other  mem- 
orable impressions  of  our  visit  to  the 
Old  City.  What.  I  believe,  is  most  sig- 
nificant ,  IS  that  the  trip  was  made.  When 
word  arrived  that  my  request  had  been 
approved,  I  had  tiie  choice  of  foregoing 
the  visit  becaa.se  of  the  original  attitude 
of  the  Government  of  Jordan,  or,  of  de- 
termining to  go,  not  only  to  establish 
a  precedent  and  uphold  the  moral  prin- 
ciple on  which  I  app^'Hled.  but  also  to 
demolish  a  barrier  and  to  carry  through 
the  extensive  efforts  by  our  Embassy  peo- 
ple wlio  had  acted  with  great  credit 
throughout  the  entire  incident. 

I  believe  my  trip  .served  to  demonstrate 
the  ridiculousness  of  this  degrading  bar- 
rier. I  understand  that  I  am  probably 
the  first  of  my  faith,  knowinyly  Ui  the 
Jordanian  officials,  to  cro.ss  into  the  Old 
City  from  Israel  since  the  end  of  the 
Arab-I.=  rael  war  Jordan  apparently  re- 
lented as  a  consequence  of  my  strong 
expres^sion  of  indit,'nation  and  prote.st 

My  parpase  in  thus  describing  this  oc- 
currence to  the  Members  of  the  House  is 
to  indicate  the  feasibility  of  a  policy  of 
speaking  up  strong? ly  to  the  Arab  States 
on  other  matters.  It  .seems  to  me  that 
my  personal  ex;>erience  has  tremendous 
significance  in  this  resp<'Ct.  True,  it  may 
be  only  one  incuient  but  it  points  up  what 
can  be  accomplishied  if  we  stand  up  for 
principle  and  are  not  afraid  to  sp«ak  out. 
if  we  .nsist  on  justice  and  morality  It 
reflects  what  can  be  accomplished  if  our 
spokesmen  convey  a  feeling  of  firmness. 
reflecting  a  dett^rmination  to  see  the 
Middle  Elastem  nations  rid  of  the  divisive 
issues  which  have  cast  a  pall  over  the 


region  for  the  past  11  years,  rather  than 
acquiescence  in  the  continuation  of  fes- 
tering sores.  This  repre:  ents  to  me  a 
reasonable,  sensible  policy. 

Our  present  policy  of  attempting  to 
strengthen  individual  Middle  East  na- 
tions and  to  buttress  them  against  com- 
munism without,  at  the  same  time,  en- 
cr>urac".ns  and  working  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  areas  of  friction  among  them, 
seems  to  offer  thin  hope  for  any  really 
positive  results.  Certainly,  an  area 
cleansed  of  myopic  fears  of  each  state 
atxjut  the  intentions  of  Its  neighbors 
would  be  In  a  far  stronger  position  to 
constructively  utilize  foreign  assistance, 
develop  in  regional  strength  and  re.sist 
communism. 

Firmness  and  fairness  on  our  part  in 
encouraging  a-;reement  on  the  Suez,  ref- 
ugees, and  use  of  water  resource.s,  can 
well  pay  extensive  dividends  to  world 
peace  and  security  in  the  future  My 
experience  may  properly  offer  an  exam- 
ple of  what  might  be  accomplished. 


EXTENSION  OP  THE   I  TBRARY 
SERVICPi5   ACT 

Mr  M.\DDEN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Elliott  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ELIJOTT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  speak 
today  about  my  bill.  HR  9812,  which 
seeks  to  extend  the  Library  Services  Act 
5  years.  Tliis  proposal  is  simple  It 
merely  changes  one  word  in  the  Initial 
bill.  The  initial  bill,  passed  in  1956. 
authorized  the  appropriation  of  $7  5  mil- 
lion a  year  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1957.  and  for  each  of  the  4  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years."  This  bill  inserts 
the  word  "nine"  in  place  of  the  word 
"four."  .so  that  the  bill  reads  and  for 
each  of  the  nine  succeeding  fiscal  years." 
and  makes  other  technical  changes  per- 
taining to  our  new  States,  Hawaii  and 
Alaska. 

Mr  Speaker,  my  reasons  for  Introduc- 
ing this  legLslation  now  are  many  and 
important  First,  let  us  lo<jk  at  the 
history  of  the  Initial  bill  and  the  reasons 
for  its  introduction  and  adoption. 

The  Library  Services  Act  was  adopted 
by  the  Congress  after  it  had  been 
pointed  out: 

First,  That  some  26  million  Americans 
living  in  rural  areas  had  no  access  to  a 
public  library. 

Second  TTiat  some  50  million  other 
Americans  had  inadequate  library 
service. 

Now  this  is  what  the  Library  Service 
Act  did.  It  authorized  an  annual  $7  5 
million  appropriation  for  5  years  for 
Krants  to  the  States  for  the  exten«^lon 
and  improvement  of  rural  public  library 
service. 

The  dollar  amount  was  believed  to  be 
sufficient,  when  matched  by  State  and 
local  funds,  to  make  a  big  enough  start 
toward  facility  improvement  and  to 
arou.se  enough  local  Interest  that  after 
5  years  the  Federal  Government  could 
step  out  of  the  picture. 
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But  what  hfppened?  In  no  year  yet 
have  we  appr  jpnated  the  full  amount 
authorized.    This  is  the  record: 

In  fiscal  1937.  the  first  year  of  the 
program,  we  appropriated  only 
$2,050,000. 

In  1958.  we  recoenized  how  successful 
the  first  year  \.-as  with  limited  funds  and 
increased  the  appropriation  to  $5  mil- 
lion, still  $2. J 00,000  less  than  the  au- 
thorization. 

In  the  next  2  years  we  did  better,  ap- 
propriating; $€  million  each  year 

But  over  tie  4-vear  life  of  the  bill  we 
have  approprated  only  $19,050,000,  le.ss 
than  t*o-thir  is  of  the  amount  the  initial 
bill  authorize*.. 

Let  us  see  what  we  have  done  with 
this  monov  to  see  if  it  has  been  worth 
spendini?  Th  e  facts  and  figures  leave  no 
doubt  about  the  improvement  of  rural 
libraries.  The  efforts  of  State  and  local 
area,s  has  been  overwhelming  and  the 
results  have  l)een  most  ^'ratifying. 

In  fiscal  1^57  the  first  year  of  the 
programs  operalitn.  35  States  and 
Hawaii  set  i  p  plans  and  rai.sed  State 
and  local  funds  in  order  to  participate 
in  the  proprim  Today  52  States  and 
territories  an-  participating. 

According  to  a  recent  Office  of  Educa- 
tion esiimat*  ,  State  funds  appropriated 
for  the  impiovement  and  exiei:ision  of 
public  hbran  service  to  rural  areas  have 
increased  mire  than  54  percent  since 
19.'.6,  and  lo(  al  funds  have  increased  45 
percent 

Now  let  u.'  look  a  little  clo.ser  to  see 
what  has  happened  to  help  those  26  mil- 
lion persons  without  libraries  and  those 
50  million  *ith  inadequate  facilities. 
Let  us  see  what  IS  going  on  in  the  319 
rural  count!' s  where  no  libraries  existed. 
Here  are  the  Office  of  Education  esti- 
mates. Son  e  30  million  of  those  76  mil- 
lion persons  have  new  or  improved  li- 
brary servues.  A  giant  step  indeed 
Bat  do  not  forget  that  much  of  this  serv- 
ice is  .still  no.  adequate. 

More  thar  1  million  persons  In  rural 
Bicius  now  \  ave  hbraiT  service  for  the 
first  lime  Some  63  counties,  formerly 
without  any  public  Ubranes  now  are 
receiving  se-vice.  The  act  has  meant 
traveling  txokmobiles,  increa.sed  book 
supplies,  money  for  salaries  for  increased 
sUff.  money  for  .scholarships  and  work- 
shops to  tnan  additional  staff,  county 
and  regional  librarv  projects,  and  exten- 
sive loan  and  rctcrence  progiams 

New  bookmobiles  have  totaled  more 
than  200  bringing  books  and  infonna- 
tion  to  rur,il  people  m  remote  areas. 
Some  5  mil  ion  books  have  been  added 
to  cultural  resources  of  rural  communi- 
ties. The  hunger  for  books  and  infor- 
mation by  cur  people  m  rural  areas  has 
been  emphatically  demonstrated  by  the 
tremendous  increases  in  library  u-sape  as 
a   result   of   these   improved   services 

Mr.   Speaker,    the   following    are    ex- 
cerpts from  some  State  reports  reflect- 
ing the  results  achieved  during  the  first 
3  years  of  the  act; 
From  Idaho: 

The  attlturle  toward  public  library  develop- 
ment la  whcleaome  and  encouraging.  Fed- 
eral aid  is  a  tremendous  stimulant 


Prom  South  Carolma: 

We  se*  a  State  becoming  clearly  aware  of 

what  gofxl  public  library  service  consists, 
how  much  it  cotts.  and  Its  Importance  to 
the  economic  as  well  as  the  cultural  weUare 
o{  the  community. 

Prom  Hawaii: 

We  feel  piirtlcularly  fortunate  to  have  the 
help  of  Federal -aid  funds,  because  they  be- 
came available  at  the  same  time  as  the  new 
errphafiis  on  science. 

Prom  Oklahoma: 

Interest  in  libraries  and  library  services  Is 
increafeing  each  year  Tiarcugh  the  funds 
available  under  the  Library  Services  Act.  we 
have  been  able  to  show  the  people  In  Okla- 
homa what  good  library  service  is. 

Here  is  what  the  law  has  helped  to  do 

in  some  States: 

Ulaii  created  a  new  State  library 
agency  and  appropriated  funds  for  its 
support  Arizona  voted  lUs  first  funds 
to  betin  a  Suate  library  Minnesota  and 
O-e-'on  achieved  their  first  State  grant- 
in-aid  program,  bringing  the  total  num- 
ber of  States  with  grants  for  public 
libraries  to  22. 

How  better  to  sum  up  th    meaning  of 
libraries  and  books  than  to  quote  from 
a  17th-century  philosopher: 

That  weary  lUtlessness  which  renders  life 
unsupportable  to  the  voluptuous  and  the 
indolent  is  unknown  to  those  who  can  employ 
themselves  by  reading. 

I  would  like  to  be  more  specific  and 
tell  you  what  this  law  has  accomplished 
in  mv  own  State  of  Alabama.  Between 
March  1.  1957.  and  June  30,  1959— only 
a  little  more  Uian  2  years— we  were  able 
lo  accomplish  the  following:  More  than 
84  000  people  are  receiving  hbrary  serv- 
ice wiio  previously  had  no  access  to 
public  libraries.  More  than  462,000  are 
receiving  improved  or  extended  service. 
With  the  funds  from  this  act  we  have 
been  able  to  puicha.se  8  new  bookmobiles. 
to  hire  48  new  staff  personnel,  to  set  up 
7  new  regional  libraries  and  give  a  large 
grant  to  assist  the  8th.  to  spend  almost 
$280,000  for  books  and  cataloging  serv- 
ices. We  have  also  been  able  to  estab- 
lish In-service  traimnp  programs  and 
workshops  to  train  libraiy  personnel. 

In  tei-ms  of  stimulatuig  local  effort, 
the  act  has  again  been  extremely  suc- 
cessful in  Alabama  The  State  appro- 
priation has  climbed  from  $116,750  in 
1956-57  to  $179695  in  1959-60.  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  53  percent  One 
local  area  formerly  without  service  has 
purchased  a  new  bookmobile  on  its  own. 
All  over  the  SUte  new  Ubrar>-  build- 
mas  are  being  planned  and  old  ones  re- 
modeled. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  act 
thus  far  has  accomplished  a  great  deal. 
But  do  all  these  facts  and  figures  indi- 
cate that  the  act  needs  to  be  extended? 
Such  infoi-med  organizations  as  the 
American  Libran'  Association  and  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  feel  that  they 
do.  Miss  Germaine  Krettek,  director 
of  the  Washington  office  of  the  Ameri- 
can library  Association,  in  appearing 
before  a  House  subcommittee  in  April  of 
last  year  stressed  that  the  poals  of  the 
program  were  not  going  to  be  reached 


within  the  5-year  period,  and  later  told 
a  Senate  subcommittee  in  June  that: 

I  think  u  Is  becoming  quite  clear,  although 
excellent  progress  has  been  made,  that  the 
goals  are  not  gomg  to  be  reached  within  a 
6-vear  period  •  •  •  You  m.ght  be  uuer- 
ested  to  know  that  the  American  Library 
As6.x;iatlon  Is  on  record  In  favor  of  extension 
at  this  time. 

The  Office  of  Education  estimates  that 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  1961.  when  the  act  is 
due  to  expire,  the  job  will  be  only  h.alf 
done.  We  will  have  cut  the  number  of 
people  without  any  service  or  with  only 
inadequate  service  from  approximately 
80  million  to  approximately  40  miHion. 
but  tliis  still  means  that  40  miUion  of 
our  citizens  are  denied  adequate  free 
access  to  books.  It  means  that  hun- 
dreds of  our  schools  will  be  handicapped 
by  the  lack  of  a  pubUc  Ubrary  in  the 
area.  It  means  that  millions  of  adults 
will  contmue  to  be  deprived  of  the  en- 
joyment and  the  information  they  could 
obtain  from  books. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  that  It  is  vital 
that  we  pass  this  extension  bill  during 
this  session,  and  do  not  wait  imtil  the 
law  IS  about  to  expire.  Much  valuable 
plannmg  and  preparation  time  will  be 
lost  if  the  States  and  local  areas  are  kept 
up  in  the  air  as  to  whether  the  bill  will 
be  extended  beyond  June  1961,  In  order 
to  preserve  the  continuous  forward 
movement  and  the  contmual  planning 
for  the  future,  I  feel  it  is  necessary  that 
we  vote  to  extend  this  bill  before  we 
reach  the  zero  hour. 

We  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  Con- 
gress during  the  last  few  years  discussing 
how  we  can  best  ensure  maximum  edu- 
cational experience  for  all  our  citizens — 
education  for  this  increasmgly  complex 
technical  age,  education  to  enable  them 
to  consider  national  and  world  problems 
and  become  intelligent  citizens  and  vot- 
ers. It  seems  to  me  indisputable  that 
this  act  gives  us  a  great  deal  of  educa- 
tion for  our  dollars.  When  we  have 
si>ent  the  taxpayers  money  to  establish 
161  U.S.  information  hbranes  m  foreign 
countries,  complete  with  bookmobiles 
and  traveling  bookshelves,  on  the  phi- 
losophy that  our  books  will  help  these 
people"  to  establish  and  maintain  free 
and  democratic  governments,  should  we 
not  also  be  concerned  with  40  niilhon  of 
our  own  citizens  who  have  a  similar 
need? 

John  G  Lorenz.  director  of  the  Li- 
brary Services  Branch  of  the  Office  of 
Education  and  himself  a  professional 
librarian,  said  in  the  summer  of  1958 

The  most  satisfying  experience  to  me  was 
having  it  proved  that  th°re  is  this  tremen- 
dous hunger  for  books  and  information.  The 
demand  lor  books  in  rural  areas  is  much 
greater  than  we  can  meet. 

I  Strongly  urge  the  Congress  to  extend 
the  Library  Services  Act  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  years,  .so  that  we  can  mett  this 
need  of  our  rural  citizens. 

Clarence  Day.  Jr..  writing  the  story 
of  the  Yale  University  Press,  made  this 
apt  observation  of  the  significance  of 
books : 

The  world  of  books  Is  the  most  remark- 
able creation  of  man  Nothing  else  that  he 
builds  ever  lasts  Monuments  fall,  nations 
perish.   clvlUzatlons   grow   old   and   die   out. 
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After  an  era  of  darkness  new  races  build 
others  but  In  the  world  of  books  are  volumes 
that  live  on  still  as  young  and  fresh  as  the 
day  they  were  written,  sUll  telling  mens 
hearts  of  the  hearts  of  men  centuries  dead. 


CX>NSnTUnONAL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  AliFOFlD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALPORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  1st  session  of  the  86th  Congress  I 
had  the  privilege  and  opportunity  of 
calling  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
that  the  present  Supreme  Court  had 
completely  usurped  the  power  of  the  peo- 
ple and  their  Congress  in  the  unprece- 
dented decision  which  violated  the  10th 
amendment  wherein  the  public  school 
systems  of  the  States  are  reserved  ex- 
clusively to  the  States.  Neither  the 
Supreme  Court  nor  any  other  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  has  any  au- 
thority under  the  Constitution  to  tell  the 
States  or  the  people  who  reside  in  them 
how  they  shall  run  their  schools.  This 
same  Court  has  arrogantly  ignored  the 
ninth  amendment  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  enumeration  In  the  Constitution  cf 
certain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to 
deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the 
people. 

Also,  in  the  session  of  Congress  which 
adjourned  In  September.  I  spoke  out 
against  the  further  destruction  of  the 
Constitution  when  the  Court  decided  in 
favor  of  an  ofBcer  who  searched  the 
home  of  a  helpless  Negro  family  in 
Maryland  without  a  search  warrant. 
This  was  in  absolute  violation  of  the 
fourth  amendment.  This  was  the  first 
such  decision  since  the  Constitutional 
Convention  in  1787. 

We,  as  Members  of  Congress,  should 
operate  in  defense  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  fairly  evi- 
dent that  the  Nation  lacks  leaders  it 
used  to  have  who  would  respond  on 
matters  of  principle.  Instead,  matters 
of  expediency  govern  the  political  fabric 
of  the  Nation.  The  immediate  issue  is 
the  assumption  of  authority  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  matters  not  granted 
them  by  the  Constitution,  and  the  bluff- 
ing, with  Presidential  help,  of  an  ille- 
gal enforcement  of  illegal  measures  on 
the  presumption  that  it  is  a  lawful  order 
of  the  Court.  The  split  among  our  peo- 
ple is  created  by  the  injection  of  emo- 
tional and  sociological  issues  into  a 
strictly  legal  matter  where  the  former 
have  no  place.  The  main  object  of  the 
Communist  is  to  stir  up  strife  timong  the 
races,  break  down  States  rights,  the 
greatest  barrier  to  the  final  takeover 
and  the  establishment  of  a  Communist- 
Socialist  world  government.  In  other 
words,  it  is  the  move  of  an  outside  enemy 
to  soften  the  Nation  for  its  planned 
wreckage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  permit  me  to  include  a  state- 


ment g.ven  by  me  before  the  5uk)Com- 
mittee  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
on  April  15,  1959,  as  follows: 
STATEME^rr  or  Dali  Kltokb,  Mexbes  or  Con- 

CTESS.    BETOKE   StTBCO^IMrrTEE  OF  THE   HOOSX 

J'jd:cl\hy  Co>4m:ttek,  April  15.  ISofl 

I  respecfful.y  wish  to  submit  to  this  com- 
mittee the  op4ni(.n  of  an  American  citizen, 
which,  I  sir.cerely  believe,  represents  the 
opln.on  of  the  maJrirUy  of  the  people  of 
th.s  country- -and  we,  ss  Members  of  Con- 
gress, are  concerned,  or  should  be  concerned. 
w.th  t.he  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  cou.itry  and  no  oiher  country. 
This  should  be  above  political  expedle:icy 
A-iy  so-called  ctvl!  rights  mea-^ure  enacted  by 
this  Cjngress  over  the  laws  of  the  respective 
Stcites  Is  an  absolute  vlo'.at'.on  of  Stft*ee 
ric^.ts  The  !aw  of  the  Innd  l.s  the  C  'ns'itu- 
tiou  of  the  United  Slates,  which  derues  Its 
authority  from  the  reveral  States. 

Proposed  civil  rights  measures  violate  the 
ninth  amendment,  which  I  quote    as  follows: 

"The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution,  of 
certain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny 
or  disparage  otiners  rct-imed  by  the  pe<.p>  " 

These  measures  w  .uld  violate  the  luth 
amendment  which  states  that  "the  p^jw-rs 
not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  prohihi-ed  by  It  to  the 
States  respectively  .^e  reserved  to  the  State* 
or  to  the  people  " 

Any  so-called  civil  rights  m'*a.<^ur'^  can  be 
llkT.ed  Xa-)  a  sword  with  two  edgea,  lot  where 
in  o.ie  in:;tance  c. ne  edce  serves  a  speciSc 
puriiose,  the  op;,os:te  ei.ze  can  be  turned 
figainst  its  present  wie'dcr. 

In  our  be!  ved  c  untry  the  people  are 
s">vereign.  A:.d.  ni.ike  no  ml.stake  about  it. 
the  people  of  this  country — the  majority,  if 
yuu  please— will  win  this  fight  and  this  cru- 
sade to  preserve  their  Individual  liberties  as 
guaranteed  them  under  the  Constitutl'.n 
The  opinions  of  mem ber<f  of  the  Supreme 
Court  do  not  moke  the  law  of  the  iRnd  the 
Constitution  Is  the  law  of  the  land.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  representatives  of  the 
p>e  pie  and  It  is  my  du'y  to  uiho.d  and 
maintain  the  opin!  ^n  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  my  State. 

The  Constitution  Is  not  plastic.  It  cannot 
he  molded  or  twisted  to  suit  the  political  de- 
s'gns  of  a  few  TTie  Supreme  Court's  derl- 
sl  n  is  not  "the  law  of  the  land  "  even 
th  uigh  in  a  case  the  C<  urt  may  8(,undly 
define  the  meaning  of  particular  wortls  of 
the  Constitution.  It  Is  the  Constitution 
which  remains  "the  supremf>  law  -A  the  land  ' 
(art.  VI),  while  the  Courts  decisions  and 
orders  In  the  case  control  only  the  parties 
to  that  Cjuse.  The  C  t;rt  has  no  power  to 
m.oke  general  r'lles  binding  upon  the  pe<n  > 
a'^d  governments  of  the  States,  nor  to  amend 
the  Cori.stitutl(jn. 

The  Supreme  Court's  declsl  )ns  and  orders 
are  m  confl.ct  w.tii  t..he  Constitution,  and 
do  not  even  ex..>t  m  the  eyes  of  the  Cor.stl- 
tutlon;  they  are  null  and  void,  and  they 
must  be  treated  accordingly  by  all  who  are 
loyal  to  the  Constitution,  to  the  Republic 
(Which  depends  fur  existence  on  a  st.itale 
Constitution  I .  and  to  the  people's  inalien- 
able rights.  The  same  is  true  regarding  antl- 
Cjnstitutlon  acta,  'Orders  and  pron^  iinre- 
m^nts  of  other  officials,  notably  Pfleril 
Judges  on  lower  courts  and  the  President  and 
hi.s  subordinates,  as  well  as  acts  of  Congress. 

The  great  moral  Ussue  today,  therefore.  Is 
not  segregation  versus  Integration  In  the 
schools;  It  Is,  Instead,  the  Issue  of  the  sover- 
eign people  and  their  Constitution  versus 
defaulting  public  trustees  as  oathbreaiclng 
usurpers  In  ot.her  words,  shall  the  people 
and  their  State  governments  defend  their 
C'^.nstitutional  r'.giits,  or  bow  :1  jwn  before  an 
antl-Constitutlon  elite  enforcing  rule  by 
man''  Shall  we  have  limited  g'jvernment 
and  rule  by  law  under  the  Constitution,  or 


usurjK-rs  supreme  with  unlimited  F>ower? 
Shall  tne  Republic  endure,  or  shall  we  allow 
Its  des'ruition  by  the  weapon  customarily 
used  to  this  end — usurpation?  (.See  Wash- 
ington's Farewell   Address  ) 

In  the  famous  Dred  Scott  case  In  1850, 
the  Supreme  Ciuirt  declared  that  sjrmpathy 
for  the  sla'.  e«  could  not  JuatiXy  the  C<  art's 
saying  the  Constitution  means  s- melhlng 
dUTerent  from  what  It  was  originally  In- 
tended to  mean  by  the  framers  and  ad'^ptprs. 
Likewise,  today,  the  prohibition  afrainst  the 
Ptjl-ri;  G  'vernment's  having  ^x/wer  to  con- 
trol education,  schools  (so  &s  to  be  able  to 
decree  and  enforce  Integration)  under  iiie 
Consiitu'-.on.  as  amended — as  defined  ini- 
tially by  the  Supreme  Court  In  this  respect  — 
must  be  upheld  All  morality  requires  this; 
the  moral  leaders  'such  as  clerjfv)  and  Ideal- 
Lsts  m  general,  above  all  others,  must  sup- 
port this  conclusion.  Otherwise  tr.f^y  are 
guilty  of  debasing  the  morality  and  Ideals 
they  profess  to  uphold  through  subscribing 
In  eJect  to  the  antlmoral  precept  that  the 
end  Justifies  the  means,  which  spells  Intel- 
lectual and  moral  bankruptcy  If  any 
change  be  needed  as  the  people  see  it,  they 
can  make  It — by  amendment. 

As  to  Federal  usurpation  of  pfjwer  con- 
cerning the  schools  of  a  State,  lU  govern- 
ment (particularly  legislature,  with  con- 
trolling power)  must  therefore  take  a  firm 
stand  (correcting  past  errors  accordingly)  to 
proclaim  that  antl-Constltutlon  decisions 
and  orders.  Judicial  and  executive,  are  null 
and  void  and  will  be  treated  accordingly 
We  must  stop  evasive  actions  and  programs 
des.gr^^d  to  get  around  such  null  and  void 
decisions  and  orders,  because  these  are  un- 
necessary and  confusing  due  to  Implying 
that  these  decisions  and  orders  have  con- 
stitutional validity,  which  Is  not  true  We 
must  make  sure  that  any  proposed  remedial 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  expressly 
asserts  that  It  Is  merely  confirming  the 
States  [xjtv.seeslon  of  (not  giving  anew) 
power  aire.i^ly  theirs  under  the  Constiiu'ion 
as  ameiKled  and  as  liiiiially  defined  by  liie 
Supreme  Court.  We  must  proclaim,  and 
pass  binding  laws  accordingly,  that  the  .'^tate 
and  all  subordinate  governments  and  all 
cit  zens  must  and  will  respect  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
State — all  officials  being  sworn  to  suppwrt 
tnese  Constitutions  only  and  not  Federal 
usurpers  (President  or  Judges  or  Conttress). 
We  must  require  by  law  that  all  officials. 
from  the  Governor  down,  act  accordingly  in 
every  resp-ct  to  oppose  any  Federal  trrw.pa 
u.-^ed  by  the  Federal  usurpers  as  contem- 
pla'ffl  by  the  framers  and  adopters.  (Se« 
The  Federalist,  Noe.  28  by  Hamilton  and  46 
by  M.idLson,  for  Instance  )  We  must  oppose 
any  Federal  usurpers.  (Troops  and  mar- 
shals, too,  are  sworn  to  Fupp<irt  the  Con- 
stitution only.)  All  in  defense  of  these  Con- 
stitutions, the  people's  InallenaMe  rights. 
States  rights,  ptosterlty's  Just  heritage,  the 
cause  of  liberty. 

Also,  I  Include  a  quotation  from  a 
book,  "The  Hope  of  the  World."  by  that 
great  American  patxiot,  Dan  Smoot: 

We  derive  no  rights  or  power  from  the 
G^A'ernment.  It  Is  vice  versa.  Oovernm-^nt 
rt^rivos  Its  just  powers  from  us  the  governed 
We  want  it  clearly  understood,  moreover, 
that  the  grant  of  power  which  we  make  to 
Government  Is  very  limited.  Even  though 
we  must  delegate  to  Government  enough 
power  to  protect  all  of  us  from  one  another, 
and  from  possible  foreign  enemies,  we  have 
rertaln  rights  which  we  are  not  willing  to 
surrender  or  modify  for  any  purp«:>se  what- 
ever. We  call  these  rlghu  unalienable  be- 
cause God.  our  (Creator,  endowed  us  with 
them:  we  consider  them  sacred  Elach  one 
of  us  as  an  Individual,  whether  rich  or  ponr, 
weak  or  strong,  has  certain  rights  that  God 
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has  given  us  ind  that  no  power  on  earth 
can  take  away  neither  Government  nor  an 
organized  gria  p.  nor  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  people  themf-e.ves  Among 
these  sacred  rghts  are  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  hap  uness 

That  Is  the  meaning  of  the  American  Dec- 
laration of  Independence 

After  winning  the  Independence  they  hiid 
declared,  and  after  writing  a  Constitution 
to  make  the  nt  cessary  grant  of  limited  power 
to  a  Central  Government,  the  Founding 
Fathers  worrWd  about  that  matter  of  their 
■acred  and  ur  alienable  rights  In  the  first 
■ectlon  of  their  Constitution,  where  they 
granted  p<iwpr  to  the  new  Oovernmeut,  they 
started  >  ff  by  saying.  •'The  powers  herein 
granted  "  Th  .-y  meant  that  the  Government 
should  have  r  o  powers  except  those  F-pecifi- 
cally  listed  li  the  Constitution  But  was 
that  sufUcienilv  clear  and  emphatic''  Per- 
haps not.  Tne  Founding  Fathers  decided 
to  make  cer-^alnty  doubly  certain  niey 
wrote  a  Bill  of  Rights  (the  first  10  amend- 
ments to  thel:-  Constitution) .  not  asking  the 
Government  lor  any  rights,  but  specifically 
listing  certain  Ood-glven  rights  and  telling 
Government  that  It  must  not,  could  not. 
tamp>er  with  them 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging  these 
specific.  sacre<l  rlghU  of  ours 

That  Is  the  meaning  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution and  the  Bill  of  RighU. 

"All  men  are  created  equal."  as  re- 
corded in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. IS  not  matenali.sm  It  is  a  Chris- 
tian concppi  of  equality  and  this  con- 
cept IS  spiritual.  The  Christian  concept 
of  equality  does  not  imply  material 
standardization  or  conformity  or  the 
physical  leveling  of  all  mankind. 

That,  instead,  is  the  Communist  con- 
cept. 

To  quote  further  from  Dan  Smoot: 

The  major  threat  to  America  today  Is 
atheistic  total  socialism-communism.  It  Is 
a  denial  of  God  for  the  worship  of  govern- 
ment or  the  state  It  Is  the  worship  of  all- 
powerful  government  as  the  manmade  god 
which  will  solve  all  our  problems.  To  the 
atnelst  Socialist-Communist  no  treatment  of 
an  individual  Is  abuse  If  !t  Is  done  for  the 
cause.  Murder,  double-dealing,  and  lying  are 
all  justified  If  the  Sr>clall8t-Communlst  cause 
Is  exalted.  The  Individual  Is  nothing;  the 
state  Is  everything. 

The   so-called   cold   war   between    the 
USSR,     and     the    United     States     of 
America  is  not  just  a  rivalry  between  two 
nations.     It    is   a   conflict    between    two 
oppo.sing  ideologies,  of  two  irreconcilable 
faiths.     The    present   Socialist-Commu- 
nist cause  is  more  than  ideology.     It  is 
a   conspiracy   that   can   neither   be   ap- 
peased nor  contained,  because  it  must 
conquer  to  survive.     All  Communist  talk 
about    peaceful    coexistence    and  ^social 
and  material  equality  is  a  lie  de.'^ii:ned 
to    confuse    and    disarm    and    conquer. 
The     international     conspiracy     knows 
that  peaceful  coexistence  and  physical 
equality  are  not  possible.    The  Commu- 
nists will  use  any  method  of  approach  to 
divide  us  and  to  conquer  and  bury  us. 
This  great  battle  for  freedom  in  which 
we  are  engaged  is  a  battle  for  the  hearts 
and  minds  and  souls  of  men.     We  can 
win.  but  only  if  the  flame  of  faith  burns 
in  our  hearts  and  minds  greater  than  In 
the  beastly  breasts  of  our  enemies.     Evo- 
lution, not  revolution,  will  preserve  good 
will    and    understanding    between    us. 
Constitutional  government  and  not  puni- 
tive legislation  is  the  answer. 


In  America  today  we  do  not  need  new 
so-called  civil  righu^  legislation;  we  need 
a  new  breath  of  patriotism. 


HOUSE    UN-AMERICAN    ACTTVmES 
COMMITTEE    APPROPRIATION 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  Mi  Speaker,  I  ask 
uiutnimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ROOSEVELT  Mr  Speaker,  yes- 
terday a  few  legislative  items  came  be- 
fore this  body  at  a  time  when  there  were 
rom!>aratively  tew  Memt>ers  on  the  flcxir. 
Among  these  was  Houfo  Re.-^olution  413, 
authorizing  an  appropriation,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $327,000.  for  the  House  Committ-ee 
on  Un-American  Activities. 

Frankly,  since  this  is  a  controversial 
committee  and  its  manner  of  operation 
and  Its  actions  have  created  controversy, 
and  I  miL'ht  .say  confii.sion.  I  cannot 
understand  why  it  was  felt  necessary  to 
push  through  the  appropriation  on  a  day 
when  legislation  was  not  anticipated. 
Under  these  circum^uances.  any  effort  to 
speak  in  opposition  to  the  appropriation 
would  have  meant  very  little  m  the  final 
outcome. 

If  a  rollcall  had  been  taken  on  this 
matter,  I  would  have  voted  atamst  the 
appropriation,  because  I  sincerely  believe 
that  the  taxpayers'  money  is  not  being 
put  to  full  and  fruitful  use.  The  com- 
mittee's work  has  not  resulted  m  sub- 
stantive legislative  programs  or  propos- 
als in  the  field  of  internal  security,  the 
purpose  for  which  the  commitu^e  pre- 
sumably was  creat.ed. 

At  a  future  date  in  this  se-ssion  I  shall 
document  the  fact  that  the  work  of  the 
committee  \\as  been  in  hit-and-run  en- 
deavors which  have  made  headlines  but 
have  not  resulted  in  concrete  accom- 
plishments. The  abortive  foray  into 
California  is  one  of  the  latest  examples. 
I  shall  also  show,  as  I  attempted  to  do 
last  session,  that  other  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment are  more  effective  in  handling 
matters  involving  our  internal  security, 
without  fanfare. 


Mr  DtTLASia  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  George  P.  Miller  and  to  mclude 
extraneous  matter 

(At  the  request  of  Mr  CrNMNCHAM, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter,  the 
following:  > 

Mr,  Van  Zandt. 

Mr    'S^'IDNALL. 

<At  the  request  of  Mr  Madden,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow- 
ing :  ' 

Mr  King  of  California. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  pennission  to 
add're.'^s  the  Hou.se.  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr  Meader,  for  60  minutes,  on  Mon- 
day, next. 

Mr  Karth  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Madden),  for  1  hour,  on  Wednesday 
next. 

Ml'.  Powell  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Madden',  for  30  minut^.s  each  on  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday  of  next  week. 


AD  J  OURNMENT 

Mr  MADDEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

llie  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  57  minutes  p  m  ».  under 
its  previous  oi'der.  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  January  25,  1960.  at  12 
o'ciock  noon. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Levering  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Martin. 


EXECUTrV'E  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXFV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  S5>eaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

1719.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. transmltUng  a  report  covering  the 
rural  electric  and  rural  telephone  programy 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
for  the  fiscal  year  1959.  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture 

1720.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Strite. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "A  bill  W  amend  the  act  of  August 
1,  1956.  entitled  'An  Act  to  provide  certain 
basic  authority  for  the  Department  of 
State'  ",  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1721.  A  letter  from,  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmuting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  validate 
certain  payments  of  additional  pay  for  sea 
duty  made  to  members  and  former  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Coaft  Guard",  to  the  Com.- 
miitee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1722.  A  letter  from  the  clerk,  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims,  transmuting  certihed  copies  of 
the  court's  opinion  In  the  case  of  B  Amuse- 
ment Company,  et  al.  v  The  United  States 
(Congressional  No.  1-54),  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 1492  and  2509  of  title  28.  United  S-ates 
Code,  and  House  Resolution  475.  83d  Con- 
gress;  to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary. 

1723.  A  letter  from  the  cler'K.  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims,  transmitting  certified  copies  of 
t,he  court's  opii:uon  in  the  case  of  Edward 
Gordon.  Morton  Gordon,  John  J.  Dahill, 
Esteban  Melendez.  Jean  Garcia.  Marie 
Flynn.  Cartitfn  Rodriguei.  and  62  Lenox 
Ave  .  Incorporated  v.  The  Vnxted  States 
I  Congressional  No.  9-55!.  pursuant  t^  sec- 
tions 1492  and  2509  of  title  28.  Unued 
States  Code,  and  House  Resolution  273,  84th 
Congress;  to  the  Commutee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 

1724,  A  lett.er  from  the  Acting  Secretiu-y 
of  the  Trc.i.'^urv.  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  simplify 
the  admeasurement  of  small  vessels,  aiid  f..r 
other  purix>6es  ■;  U^  the  Commutee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 


REPORTS      OF      COMMITTEES       ON 
PLTBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  'were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
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for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 

calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  JONES  of  Bllssotirl :  Commftte©  on 
Hoiisa    Administration.      House    R«8ohatlon 

407.  RMOIutlon  providing  for  printing  ad- 
ditional copies  of  the  hearings  entitled  "Re- 
port on  Russia  by  Vice  Adm.  Hjrtoan  O. 
Rlckover,  US.  Navy";  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1212).     Ordertd  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri:  Committee  on 
Hoiise     Administration.     House     Resolution 

408.  Rasolutlon  providing  for  printing  addi- 
tional copies  of  the  hearings  entitled  "Re- 
port on  the  Interzuitlonal  Geophysical  Year 
(February  1959)";  with  amendment  iRept. 
No.  1213).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  JONES  of  B«l8»otirl:  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  449.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  aa  a  House  document  the  publication 
"Pacts  cai  Communism — Volume  1.  The  Com- 
munirt  Ideology"  and  to  provide  for  the 
printing  of  additional  copies;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1214).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri-  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  457.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  printing  as  a  Hovise  document  a 
publication  relating  to  the  nomination 
and  election  of  President  and  Vice  Pre.s- 
ident.  Including  the  manner  of  selecting 
delegates  to  national  political  conventions; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1215).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI:  Committee  on  Foreign  At- 
falrs.  S.  2130.  An  act  to  authoriza  a 
payment  to  the  Government  of  Japan:  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1218).  Referred 
to  the  Comnalttee  of  the  Whole  H^use  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
Means.  H.K.  9660.  A  bill  to  amend  .section 
6659(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  with  respect  to  the  proced'_ire  for  ajisess- 
Ing  certain  additions  to  tax,  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1217).  Refe.'red  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Ho'ose  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  BARING: 
H.R.  9801.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  Increase  to  40  cents 
per  hour  the  nnlnlmum  wage  applicable  to 
blind  workers  and  to  provide  for  periodic 
Increases  beginning  January  1.  1961;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HR  9802.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  from  approving  plar.a,  specifi- 
cations, and  estlR\ates  for  a  specified  p>artlan 
of  a  route  on  the  Interstate  System  In  Ne- 
vada, aiid  to  prohibit  further  obllgitlon  or 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds  In  c  nnection 
with  such  route:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  BBiNBTT  of  Florida: 
H.R.  9803.  A  bill  relating  to  the  employ- 
ment of  retired  commissioned  officers  by  eon- 
tractors  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BURDICTr: 
H  R.  9804.  A  Mil  to  Include  the  holders  ot 
■tar  route  and  certain  other  contracts  for 
the  cai  1  ^  iiig  of  mall  under  the  provtaions  at 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Clvu  Service. 

Bg  Mr.  BUBJCK  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  9006.  A  bni  to  amead  sectton  aif  of 
th«  ZnaolcrmMoii  and  NkttonAllty  Act  to  m 
to  exempt  from  the  requirements  relating  to 


unfterstandiiig  the  Bnglish  iangusge  the  par- 
ents of  those  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  who  lost  or  lose  their 
lives  In  the  armed  services  of  the  United 
SUtes  during  World  War  I.  World  War  II.  or 
during  any  subsequent  war  or  period  at 
armed  hoetllltles  In  which  the  United  States 
may  be  engaged;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

H.R.  9806.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  so  i^ 
to  exempt  certain  add: tion.il  persons  from 
the  requirements  relating  to  understanding 
the  E^nglish  language ;  to  tlie  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H  R  9807  A  bill  to  amend  t'.tle  n  of  the 
.''oclal  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  Indi- 
vidual rated  permanentlv  and  totally  dis- 
abled by  the  Veterans'  Admlnistrat:on  shaU 
be  conclusively  deemed  to  be  under  a  dis- 
ability for  social  security  purpv.ses,  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   CEI.I  ER 

H  R  9808  A  bill  to  prohibit  appn'-.e?;  of  the 
Un.ted  S:ates  from  ImpoFhie  T.:;',ractiial  pro- 
visions boycottini?  vesK«»La  '.radinK  with  Israt-i, 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries 

By  Mr    COLI.IER 

H.R.  98v.9.  A  b.il  tu  amend  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act  to  make  it  unlawful  to  transport 
In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  any  fire- 
arm which  is  intended  t<j  be  used  In  a  crime 
"t  violence;   to  the  Commifiee  on  Ways  and 

H  R  9810  .K  bill  to  amend  'he  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pr  vui-  funds  for 
educational  purposes  by  providing  increased 
Incentives  for  private  giving  through  the 
allowance  of  a  tax  credit  for  charitable  Cini- 
tributioos  Uj  institutions  of  hlglier  learning, 
to  the  Comnnlt:*'e  r,n  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    FLI.rOTT 

n  R  9811  A  bill  t.-  author!7e  the  eetab!t.«!h- 
mer.t  of  a  national  showca.se  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  en- 
courage young  American  artists  and  scien- 
tists: to  authorize  the  holding  of  an  Inter- 
national Olympiiid  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences 
on  a  biennial  baeis  In  the  Di.=  trict  of  Colum- 
bia and  thus  to  enhance  the  pr(.»spect6  of  a 
d  irab'.e  peace,  and  for  other  purpf)ses;  to  the 
Committee  on   Education  and  Lal>)r 

HR.  9812  A  bin  to  amend  the  Library 
Services  Act  in  order  to  extend  for  5  years  the 
authorization  for  appropriations,  and  tor 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor 

By  Mr   FARBSTEIN: 

HJl,  9813.  A  bill  to  amend  title  TI  of  ths 
a->c;al  Security  Act  to  provide  benefits  under 
the  Federal  oUl-asTe.  survivors,  and  disability 
iru^urance  progr&ni  for  needy  individuals  who 
are  70  years  of  age  or  over  and  are  not  other- 
wLse  entitled  u->  b-^nf  fi-s  under  such  title,  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R  9814.  A  blU  to  ajnend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  require  that  any  rental 
'«r  C(X)peratlve  housini?  constructed  in  the 
redevelopment  of  an  urban  renewal  area  siiall 
be  designed  for  middle  Income  groups:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 

H  R  9815.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  at  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  benefits  under 
the  Federal  old-age,  surviv  irs,  and  disability 
insurance  program  for  needy  indlvlduaU  over 
retirement  age  who  are  not  otherwise  en- 
titled to  t>enefits  under  such  title,  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  POLKY ; 

HR.d81&.  A  biU  to  establish  a  Federal 
Recreation  Service  In  the  Department  r,f 
Heamx.  Edncatloa.  and  Welfare,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Eduu^ 
Uoa  and  Labor. 

By  Mrs   GREEN  of  Ore^n: 

H.R.  9817.  A  blU  to  amend  section  204(d) 
erf  the  Postal  Rate  Revision  and  Pedera!  Em- 


ployees Salary  Act  of  1948  tti  provide  specUl 
rat<"a  ot  postH^e  fi>r  the  tranpiuissiun  In  the 
mails  of  certain  oftl(  lal  »cho<il  records  of  stu- 
dents; t'>  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

Bv  Mr    HFRt  ONG: 

HJl  9818    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain   real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  the  S;.ale  of  Florida,    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  A::ricu!ture. 
Bv  Mr    INOUYE 

HR  9ril.(  A  bill  relating  to  the  income- 
tax  treatment  of  coht-of -living  allowances 
received  by  certain  caretaJcera  and  clerks  em- 
ployed by  the  National  Guard  ouUlde  the 
conUnenial  United  States,  or  in  Hawaii,  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  .Means. 
Bv  Mr   KEOOH 

H  R  f*H20  A  bill  to  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional 3  vara  the  period  during  which  cer- 
tain tannine;  exuiu-ts  IncludliiB:  certain  ex- 
tracts, decoctions,  and  preparat.^  .us  whlrh 
(Irrespective  of  their  chief  use)  are  suitable 
for  use  for  tanning,  may  be  imported  free  of 
duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    VAM  PELT- 

H  R  9821  A  bill  to  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional 3  years  the  period  during  whii  h  cpt- 
tain  tanning  extracts.  Including  certain  ex- 
tracts, decoctions,  and  preparations  whirh 
(irrespective  of  their  chief  us«->  are  suitHble 
for  use  for  tanning  may  be  imported  free  of 
duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr    KING  of  California; 

HR  9822  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Sr-clal  Security  Act  to  permit  reduced  bene- 
fits thereunder  (when  based  up^in  the  atUln- 
ment  >f  retirement  age)  to  be  paid  U)  m»»n  at 
»i?e  62,  to  permit  full  benefits  thereunder 
(When  based  upon  attainment  of  retirement 
age)  to  be  paid  to  women  at  age  62  and 
reduced  benefits  to  be  paid  to  women  at  age 
60.  to  eliminate  the  limitation  with  respect 
to  the  amount  which  individuals  may  earn 
while  receiving  t)cncflts  under  such  title, 
and  to  eliminate  the  requirement  that  an 
Individual  must  have  attained  a«e  50  In 
order  to  be  eligible  for  disability  beneflu 
under  such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Way* 
and  Means. 

H  R  9823.  A  bill  to  provide  a  special  tax 
credit  against  sociaJ  security  taxes  Ui  em- 
pl  yers  who  employ  individuals  who  are  44 
years  of  age  or  over,  to  the  Committee  oa 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr    KOWALSKI: 

H  R  MJ\    A  bill  u^  amend  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  oif 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I.   to  the 
Committee    >n   V^e- ms'  Aff  ilrs. 
Bv  Mr    MEYER 

H  R.  9825  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  promoUon 
of  ecA>oomlc  stabllla*ih-n  by  requiring  the 
disclosure  of  finance  charges  in  conneclion 
with  extensions  of  credit,  to  the  Oonunitles 
on  Banking  and  Curren  y. 

By  Mr.  CI.EM  MILLER: 

H  R  9826  A  bill  to  amend  section  304fd) 
of  the  Postal  Rate  Revision  and  Federal  Em- 
ployees Salary  Act  of  1948  to  prnrlde  sper  :nl 
rates  c^  posUige  for  the  transmission  m  the 
mails  of  cerUiin  ofladal  school  reosrds  of 
sludeiUa;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H  n  9827    A  bill  authorizing  the  improve- 
ment of  Noyo   River   and    Harbor,   Calif  ,   In 
the  Interest  of  navigation,  and  for  other  pur- 
po«»5B    U>  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Bv  Mr    MONAOAN 

HR  9828  A  bill  U  re<iulre  an  act  of  Con- 
gress fiir  public  land  wiUulrawals  In  excess 
of  6  (X'O  arree  in  the  tg^reg  ite  for  any  project 
or  facility  of  any  d«'p»rU7ieBi  or  agency  of 
the  G.»vernment,  to  the  C.>nimltt««  on  lute- 
rlor  and  Iiisular  Affairs. 

H  R  9829  A  hill  to  provide  for  equalising 
the  conditions  of  competition  between  do- 
mestic Indu.suies  and  foreign  Industries  with 
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respect  to  the   level   of  wages   »jui   working 
conditions  in  the  production  of  articles  ini- 
ported   into  the  United  States;  to  the  Coaxi- 
mltiee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    MOULDER 
HR  9830    A  bill  to  require  an  act  of  Con- 
gress  for  public  land   withdrawals  in  exceaa 
Ct  6  000  a.:a-es  in  the  aggregate  for  any  project 
or    facility    i>f    ar^y    df-pariment    or   agency   of 
the  Government,  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  AfTalra. 
By  Mr    O'NEIIi: 
HR  9831    A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  to  Increase  the  amount  of  wages  entlfed 
to  priority  to  H.Pr'O  aJid  to  provide  that  pen- 
sion and  welfare  benefits  earned  by  an  em- 
ployee shall  have  the  Barr;e  priority  a.«i  direct 
wages;    to   the   Comm'.tU'e   on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    OSTUHTAO 
HR  9832    A  bill   to  provide  for  adjusting 
oondlilons    of    competlti.in    between    certain 
d-^mestic    Indui.trles    and    foreign    Industries 
with  respect  to  the  level  of  wages  and  work- 
ing c<;)nditions  In  the  production  of  articles 
imported  Into  the  United  States,  to  U^e  C-om- 
niittee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By   Mr    PELLY 
H  R  9531^     A   bill  to  amend  tlUe  V  of  the 
Merctiant    Marine   Act.    1936,   In   order   to   re- 
move certain  limitation.",  on  the  construction 
difTcrentlal  subsidy  uiider  such  title;   to  ths 
Committee   on    W-rchant   Marine   and   Plsh- 
erles 

By  Mr.  RfJBERTS: 
H  R  9834    A   biii   to   provl(3e   increased   re- 
tired   pay    for   certain   memt>er8   of   the  uni- 
formed services  retired  before  June   1,   1958; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr    RUTHERFORD 
H  R  9835     A    bill    Uj    ameiirt    the    Internal 
Revenu*    Ci>de    of    1954    tu    pernut    certain 
farmers  to  make  an  election  with  respect  to 
the  taxable   year   In   which  income  fr.>m  the 
price  supjKjrt  pn>gTam  for  upland  cotton  will 
be    Included   In    their   grcws    Income,    to   ths 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv   Mr    .SHIPLEY: 
HR   9836    A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,   to  provide   pensions,  and   war- 
time rates  of  disability  or  death   compensa- 
tion.   In    the    cape    of    ve»>ferans    uf    Mexican 
border  service  In  1916  or  1917,   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  .^ffii'.rs 

By   Mr    HMITH   of    Mississippi 
H  R   9837    A    bill     to    further    modify    the 
lower  Mississippi  River  flotxl  control  and  im- 
provement   prciji-ct,    originally    adopted    May 
15,  1928.  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By   Mr    STAGGERS 
HR    9838    A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce     Act.      ss     amended,     so     as     to 
strengthen   and  Irripro-,  e   the   national   trans- 
portation   system,    Insure    the    protection    of 
the  p\ibllc  interest    and  for  other  purposes, 
to  the  C->mmlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

Bv  Mr    THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
HR  9839    A     bill     to     provide     additional 
pun:shmcnt    for    corporate    officers    violating 
the  antitrust  laws,  and  to  provide  that  such 
tifT^rers  may   be  barred   for    not   more   than    1 
year  from  serving  In  Kuch  corporate  capacity; 
to  the  Committee     r.  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    TRIMBIJl: 
H  R  ;t840    A  bill  tf   promote  greater  equity 
in   the  administration   of  the  pay  systems  of 
employees    In    the    Veterai\s'    ."idmlnlstratDn 
under  prerailinR  rate  srhcdules  by  providing 
for  certain  adjustircats  in  tiie  ctjmpensatlon 
of    such    employees,    to    the    Committee    on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Seivlce. 
By  Mr    V.-\N   ZANDT: 
HR  9841.  A   bill   to  provide   for   adjusting 
conditions    of    competition    t>etween    certain 
domestic    Industries    and    foreign    Industries 
with  respect  to  ths  level  of  wages  and   the 
working    conditions    in    the    production    of 
articles  Inported  into  the  Unite<l  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  GALLAGHEH: 
R  J  Res  666  Joint  resolution  authorising 
Uie  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating January  22  of  each  year  a.";  Ukrainian 
Independence  Day;  to  the  Qoounittee  on  Um 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   SISK: 
H.J  Kes  567    Joint  resolution  to  efTect  im- 
mediate.y    the   transfer  of   the   Development 
Operations    Division    of    the    Army    Ballistic 
Ml-ssile   Agency   U'   the  National   Aeronautics 
and   Space   Adnunistration,    to  the  Commit- 
tee on   Science   and   Astronautics. 
By  M.'    AHBirr 
H  J    Res   568    Joint   resolution   atithorizlng 
the  creation  of  a  commission  to  ccusider  and 
formulate  plans  for  the  construcuon  In  the 
DlsUlct  of  Columbia  of  an  appropriate  per- 
m.'inent   memorial   to  the  memory  of  Wood- 
r  >w    Wilson,     to    the    Committee    on    House 
AdrriiMlstratl'in 

By  Mr  ADDONIZIO: 
H.J  Res  569,  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  creaUon  of  a  commission  to  consider  and 
formuUte  plans  for  the  construction  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  an  appropriate  per- 
manent memorial  to  the  memory  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr  CANFIKLD: 
H  J.  Res.  570  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  crcat.on  of  a  commission  X*>  consider  and 
formulate  plans  for  the  construcUon  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  an  appropriate  per- 
manent memorial  to  the  memory  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
niinistratlon. 

By  Mr  CAHUL- 
HJ  Kes  571  Jtiint  resolution  authorizing 
the  creaUon  of  a  commission  to  consider  and 
formulate  plans  for  the  construction  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  an  appropriate  per- 
manent memorial  to  the  m.emory  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr  DANIELS: 
HJ  Res  572  J( mt  resolution  authorizing 
the  creation  of  a  c  'mmlsslon  to  consider  and 
fomiulate  plr.ns  for  the  construction  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  an  appropriate  per- 
manent WcK>drow  Wilson  Memorial  to  the 
memory  of  W;x>drow  Wilson:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
Bv  Mr  DOWNING: 
H  J  Res  573  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  creation  of  a  commission  to  consider 
and  fi.rmulate  plans  for  the  construction 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  of  an  appro- 
priate permanent  memorial  to  the  memory 
of  Wo.>drow  Wilson:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration 

Br  Mr  FREl.INOHUYSEN: 
HJ  Res  574  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  creation  of  a  commission  to  consider 
and  formulate  plnns  for  the  construction  in 
the  District  of  C<>lumbla  of  an  appropriate 
permanent  memorial  to  the  memory  of 
Wtxxlrow  Wilson:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  .Administration. 
Bv  Mr  GLENN: 
H  J  Res  575  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  creation  of  a  commission  to  consider 
and  formulate  plans  for  the  construction  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  an  appropriate 
perm'inent  memorial  to  the  memory  ot 
Woodrow  Wilson:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

Bv  Mr    HARRLSON- 
HJ  Res  576    Joint    resolution   authorizing 
the    creaUon    of    a   commission    to    consider 
and  formulate  plana  for  the  construction  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  of   an  appropriate 
permanent     memorial     to    the    memory     of 
Woodrow     Wilson;     to     tlM    Committee    on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr    OSMERS: 
H  J.  Res   677    Joint  reeoltJtJon  authortsloff 
Hie    creation    of    a    cnmrnfiom    to    ooDStder 


and  formulate  plans  for  the  construction  In 
the  District  of  Colvimbia  of  an  appropriate 
permanent  memorial  to  the  memory  of 
Woodrow  WUson;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr  RODINO: 
HJ  Res  578  Joint  reeolution  authorizing 
the  creation  of  a  commission  to  consider 
and  formulate  plans  for  the  construction  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  an  appropriate 
permanent  memorial  to  the  memory  of 
W  >odrow  Wilson;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi: 
HJ,  Res,  579.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  creation  of  a  commission  to  considor 
and  formulate  plans  for  the  construction  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  an  appropriate 
permanent  memorial  to  the  memory  of 
Woodrow  Wilson;  to  the  Committee  on 
Hotise  Administration. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H  J  Res.  580.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  creation  of  a  commission  to  consider  and 
formulate  plans  for  the  construction  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  an  appropriate  f>er- 
manent  memorial  to  the  memory  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

Bv  Mr  WALLHAUSER: 
H  J  Res  581  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  creation  of  a  commission  to  consider 
and  formulate  plans  for  the  construcUon  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  an  appropriate 
permanent  memorial  to  the  memory  of 
WixKirow  Wilson:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  WIDNALLr 
H.J  Res.  582  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  creation  of  a  commission  to  consider  and 
formulate  plans  for  the  construction  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  an  appropriate  per- 
manent memorial  to  the  memory  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  464.  Concurrent  resolution 
that  It  is  the  sense  of  Congreas  that  the 
United  States  should  not  grant  further  tariff 
reductions  In  the  forthcoming  tariff  nego- 
Uations,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois: 
H  C^n  Res  465  Concurrent  resoluUon 
expressing  the  indignation  of  Congress  at 
the  recent  desecrations  of  houses  of  worship 
and  other  sacred  sites;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
H  Con  Res  466  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  indignation  of  Congress  at  the 
recent  desecrations  of  houses  of  worship  and 
other  sacred  sites;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr  CARNAHAN: 
H  Con  Res,  467.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  Indignation  of  Congress  at 
the  recent  desecrations  of  houses  of  worship 
and  other  sacred  sites,  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs, 

By  Mr  HAYS: 
H  Con  Res  46B.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  Indignation  of  Congress  at  the 
recent  desecrations  of  houses  of  worship  and 
other  sacred  sites;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr  SELDEN: 
H  Con  Res  469  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  indignation  of  Congress  at  the 
recent  desecrations  of  houses  of  worship  and 
other  sacred  sites;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr  PILCHKR: 
H  Con  Res  470  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  IndlgnaUon  of  Oongreae  at  the 
recent  deeecrations  of  houses  of  worship  and 
other  sacred  sites:  to  the  Committee  on  Por- 
eign  ARulre. 
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By  Mr.  FOUNTAIN: 

H.  Con.  Ret.  471.  Concurrent  reeolutlon  ex- 
pressing the  Indignation  of  Congress  at  the 
recent  desecrations  of  houses  of  worship  and 
other  sacred  sites;  to  the  Coniinltte«  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

ByMr  FASCELL: 

H.  Con.  Res.  472.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  Indignation  of  Congress  at  the 
recent  desecrations  of  houses  of  worship  and 
other  sacred  sites;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COFFIN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  473.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  indignation  of  Congress  at  the 
recent  desecrations  of  houses  of  worship  and 
other  sacred  sites;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr   FARBSTEIN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  474.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  indignation  of  Congress  at  the 
recent  desecrations  of  houses  of  worship  and 
other  sacred  sites;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  8AUND; 

H.  Con.  Res.  475.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  indignation  of  Congress  at  the 
recent  desecrations  of  houses  of  worship  and 
other  sacred  sites;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BECKWORTH : 

H.  Con.  Res.  476.  Concurrent  resolut.;on 
expreesing  the  indignation  of  Congress  at 
the  recent  desecrations  of  houses  of  worship 
and  other  sacred  sites;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   McDOWELL: 

H.  Con.  Res.  477.  Concurrent  resoluf  :n 
expressing  the  indignation  of  Congress  at  the 
recent  desecrations  of  houses  of  worship  and 
Other  sacred  sites;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr    MTJRPHT: 

H.  Con.  Res.  478.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  indignation  of  Congress  at 
the  recent  desecrations  of  houses  of  wirship 
»nd  other  sacred  sites;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr    METER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  479  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  Indignation  of  Confess  at 
the  recent  desecrations  of  hoiLses  of  worship 
and  other  sacred  sites;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Mr    CHIPERPIELD: 

H.  Con.  Res.  480.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  Indignation  of  Congre.ss  at 
the  recent  desecrations  of  houses  of  worship 
and  other  sacred  sites;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs    BOLTON: 

H.  Con.  Res  481.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  lnd:gnatlon  of  Congress  at 
the  recent  desecrations  of  houses  of  worship 
and  other  sacred  sites:  to  the  Commltt.ee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr   FULTON  ■ 

H.  Con.  Res.  482  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  Indignation  of  Contrre.ss  at 
the  recent  desecrations  -.f  houses  nf  worship 
and  other  sacred  sites,  to  the  C(^mmlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs    CHURCH: 

H.  Con.  Res  483  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  indignati^.n  of  Congress  at 
the  recent  desecrations  of  h  -uses  r,f  wor- 
ship and  other  sacred  sites,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr    ADAIR: 

H.  Con.  Res  484  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  indignation  of  Congress  at 
the  recent  desecratlo:»s  cf  houses  of  wor- 
ship and  other  sacred  sites;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs, 

By  Mr.  BENTLEY: 

H.  Con.  Res.  485.  Concurrent  resoi  i:ion 
expressing  the  indignation  of  Congress  at 
the  recent  desecrations  of  houses  of  worship 


and  other  sacred  sites;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Mr    CURTIS   of   Massachusetts: 

H.  Con.  Res.  486  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  indignation  of  Congress  at  the 
recent  desecrations  of  houses  oT  worship 
and  other  sacred  sites;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr    WAINWRIOHT: 

H.  Con  Res  487  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  Indignation  of  C'jngress  at  the 
recent  desecrations  of  houses  of  worship  and 
other  sacred  sites,  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr    ROOSEVELT: 

H  Con  Res  488  Concurrent  resolutaon 
expressing  the  indignation  of  Congress  at 
the  recent  desecrations  of  houses  of  worship 
and  other  sacred  sites,  to  the  Committee  "n 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr   DADD.\RIO: 

H  Con.  Res  489  Con''urr««r*  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  Indignation  f  f  Congress  at  the 
recent  desecrations  of  houses  of  worship  and 
other  sacred  sites,  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr   MADDEN: 

H  Con  Res  490  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  lndi?nati'..n  of  C^n^ress  at  the 
recent  desecra' luns  Cif  houses  r.f  worship  and 
other  sacred  sites;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

ByMr  JUDD: 

H  C  n  Res  491  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  Indignation  of  Congress  at  the 
recent  desecrations  of  h'luses  of  worship  and 
o':her  sacred  sites,  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs 

By  Mr  Fl.OOD- 

H  Con  Res  492  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  Indignation  of  Congress  at  the 
recent  desecrati  iis  of  houses  of  worship  and 
other  sacred  sites;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs 

ByMr   THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

H.  Con  Res  itii  Concurrent  resoiu'ion  ex- 
pressing the  Indignation  of  Congress  at  the 
recent  desecrations  of  houses  of  worship  and 
other  sacred  sites,  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr   LLBONATI: 

H  Con  Res  494  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  indignation  uf  Congress  at  the 
recent  deserratlons  of  houses  of  worship  and 
other  sacred  sites,  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs 

By  Mr   GALLAGHER: 

H  Con  Res  495  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressinj?  the  indignation  of  Congress  at  the 
recent  desecrarif.r.s  i  f  houses  of  worship  and 
other  sa/r^'d  sites,  to  the  C'.>mmittee  on  For- 
eign AfTairs 

By  Mr   MACK  of  Illinois- 

H  Con  Res  496  C  nrurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  ir.il.k'n  t-i  n  of  Congress  at  the 
recent  desecr  ttions  of  houses  of  worship  and 
other  sacred  sites;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  .^fT-iirs 

By  M.'   MFRRnw 

H  C^,n  Kes  447  O.r.'  urrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  ir.di^riHii  -1  of  Congress  at 
the  recent  desecrations  of  houses  of  worship 
and  other  sacred  sites;  tcj  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affa.rs, 

By  Mr   LINDSAY- 

H  Con  Res  498  C<incurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  c«<ncern  and  disapproval  of 
Congress  at  the  recent  desecration  of  places 
of  worship,  tt)  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr   BRO'A'N  of  Georgia- 

H  Res  428.  Resolution  that  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Defense  Production.  US  Congress,  upon 
req-iisition  of  the  chairman  thereof,  not  to 
exi-eed  1,000  additional  copies  of  the  report 
entitled  "Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Activi- 


ties of  the  Joint  Committee  on  I>fen8e  Pro- 
duction"; to  the  Commifee  on  Hou.se  Ad- 
ministration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

The  SPE,\KER  presented  a  memorial  of  the 
territory  of  American  Samoa  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stcites  to  enact  organic  legislation  establish- 
ing a  civil  government  for  the  territory  of 
American  Samoa,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee    on  Interior   and    Insular   Affairs. 
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PRIVATE  BILL^   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr   GIAIMO: 
H  R  9842.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Benedetto 
M.ixlanl    and    Annunzlata    Marlanl;     to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    HKKIX^SQ : 
H  R  9843    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jonathan 
Barnes  and  his  sister,  Caroline  Barnes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    LIBONATI: 
H  R  9844    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Gel- 
bert    (alias   Max  Theodore  Oelbert);    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   LINDSAY 
H  R  9845    A   bill    for    the   relief   of   Istvan 
Zsoldoe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    MOORE: 
H  R  9848    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs   Edna 
Satterfleld;    to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judi- 
ciary 

H  R  9847  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dwvlia 
McCrelght  and  John  T.  McCrelght.  Jr  ,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  PELLY: 
H  R  9848  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rei)ko 
Kawaguchl  Moore;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

H.R  9849  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Ttil 
Hlng  Tow  Woo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    PHILBIN: 
H  R  9850    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Allen 
Pupe.   his   heirs   or   personal   representatives, 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    PUCINSKI: 
H.R  9851    A    bin   for   the   relief   of   Helena 
Farbotko;    to    the   Committee   on   the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    RUTHERFORD: 
H  R  9852    A   bill    for   the  relief  of  Gabriel 
.\yub;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    SHELLEY; 
H.R  9853    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Blenve- 
nldo  Vlctorlo  Slson;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr    SHIPLEY: 
H.R  9854    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
Thomason,   Jr.;    to    the    Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr    STEED: 
HR  9856    A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Chlen- 
Mln  Wu;  to  the  Oonimlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr     TOLLEFSON: 
H  R  9856    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sp4c  Ad- 
rlano  P    Principe;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    ZABLOCKI: 
H  R  9857    A    bill    for    the   relief   of    Sister 
Myrlam    (Marta  KrzTZowska);    to  the  Com- 
mittee on    the   Judiciary. 

H  R  9858  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rose- 
mary B.  Patmour;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R  9859  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hong  Do 
Sun;  to  the  Comjniit,<:e  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETmONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  de&k 
and  referred  as  follows: 

317.  By  the  SPEAKER  Petition  of  Chailee 
Burns,   Martirisvine.    Ind  ,    and    others,   rela- 


tive to  reque.«tlng  favorable  consideration  of 
H  R  la.*^,  a  bill  designed  to  restore  standard 
time  to  ttie  Natiuu  to  the  Committee  on 
Int*rstat.e    and    1-oreign    Commerce. 

3:8  Also,  Det:".on  of  Thomas  F  Coleman, 
RrxT'.l'.e  NY.  and  others,  relative  to  re- 
q;iej-ti:.k'  fa\  -aile  consul 'ration  ct  HR 
1354,  a  bill  designed  U)  restore  standard  time 


to  the  Nation;   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
stfite    and    Foreign    Commerce. 

319  Also,  petition  cf  the  chairman,  execu- 
tive corr.mittee.  Sx-laiist  Party.  Social  Dem- 
ocratic Federation  of  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee, 
Wi£  ,  relative  to  public  ownership  of  the  rail- 
roads: to  the  C  mmlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Comr.ierce. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMAP.  KS 


The  Tear  In  Wakh  We  Choo»« 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Cif 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CALiroHi^iA 

m  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  21.  1960 

Mr,  GEORGE  P.  MIIXER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  wa."  my  privilege  to  be  a 
guest  at  a  banquet  of  the  .American  Fed- 
eration of  Government  Employees  at  the 
Wlllard  Hotel  la.";!  Saturday  evening. 
January  16.  cflebrallnsr  the  77th  anni- 
versary of  the  Federal  civil  service  sys- 
tem. 

The  Honorable  Lyndon  Johnson,  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate,  was  the  prin- 
cipal speaker.  He  delivered  a  forth- 
right address  In  which  he  expressed  ap- 
preciation for  the  Intellleent.  efR-'-'^'^t 
and  loyal  work  of  Uie  Oovemment's 
career  employees. 

Senator  Johnson  demonstrated  an  in- 
timate knowledi,'e  of  our  ment  system 
and  an  appreciation  of  ita  good  points 
as  well  as  its  shortcomings. 

Federal  employees  and  all  concerned 
with  preserving  and  increasing  the  ei- 
flciency  of  the  civil  service  merit  system 
will  be  interesteci  in  the  majority  leader's 
speech  which  follow?: 

Thx  Yeax  in  Which  Wx  Choosx 
(Address    by    Senator    I.ti»i»on    B     JoHvftow. 
American   Feders. tlon   of  Ooverr. ment   Em- 
ployeess,    77th    anniversary   of    civil    service, 
Washington,    DC.    Jaijua.'-y    16.    1960) 
It    Is    always    plcastint    after    a    busy    week 
to  8f>eud   Saturday    ijipht   with   g' >od   friends. 
Ilien  you  can  &8>   the-  tilings  you  have  been 
waJiting  U'  say. 

I  am  happy  t-i  have  thl.";  opportunity  to 
visit  with  yr>u  t  nlB-lit  I  am  ps[>eclal!y 
happy  becau.ie  thix  1.-  an  appropriate  occa- 
sion to  take  stork  ar.d  tn  review  »'>n.e  of  the 
fundamentals  of  our  Government  In  the  light 
of  the  problems  of  1P60 

We  are  l)ere  to  conunemr>rate  the  anniver- 
sary of  cl-  11  service  F\>r  77  year»--npaj-;y 
half  the  1  :fe  of  our  Republic — It  has  been 
the  pxpres;  ed  wtU  r.f  our  people  that  their 
Governmci  t  should  not  be  operated  In  the 
service  of  uarti.san.s  17-.!s  U  the  bedrock  on 
which  the  basic  Integrity  of  the  National 
Government  has  stood  and  must  continue  to 
stand 

And  thlx  Is  the  bedrock  on  which  we.  as  a 
nation,  nt-  -d  to  plant  our  feet  firmly  In  this 
year  of  IQe-). 

TTMK    r<^.«    PABTiaANaHTP 

We  U»e  In  a  laiid  In  which  we  have  tried 
to  place  Ihlnps  In  jir  i'cr  CHtoguries  We 
recognize  *.hiit  tiiere  Is  a  place  ff>r  partisari- 
8htp  and  i  plate  lu  wiiich  partisan sliip  U 
not  approp  rlate. 

Our  pol  tlcal  system  U  based  tipon  par- 
tisan   divisions — because    our    jic   ;;e    n^ust 


have  a  choice  In  determining  the  basic  poli- 
cies of  our  Government  But  partisanslilp 
running  rampant  thr  :.l->.  tiie  oijeration  of 
our  Government  would  soju  lead  to  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Nation  itself 

Tl::pre  w.tt  a  time  when  our  country  could 
Hf.  rd  the  spoils  sv-Ftem  of  parceling  out  Gov- 
ernment Jobs  Tl.ose  were  simpler  times — 
an  age  In  which  U'^e  actual  operation  of  Gov- 
ernment was   largely   a  matter  of  routine. 

T7-ie  v::-t  rs  of  partisan  Ftrlfe  looked  upon 
the  Govtrr.n.ent  and  its  Jobs  as  the  proper 
reward  nf  success  And  they  also  thought  of 
the  CiKTernnient  as  an  Institution  which 
could  be  used  to  perpetuate  the  power  of  the 
victors. 

TIME    FOB    CONTTNUTTT 

The  Pendletor,  Act  put  an  end  to  that  era. 
It  dedicated  our  country  to  the  proposition 
that  our  governmental  machinery  should  be 
In  the  hands  of  p\!bllc  servants  who  held 
their  Jobs  because  tliey  had  demonsUated 
merit  and  capaf  ily. 

Tlie  act  also  broupht  Into  our  Government 
the  concert  of  continuity — that  the  inaug- 
uration of  a  new  administration  did  not 
mean  the  complete  dismissal  of  all  of  those 
who  possessed  the  rpcessary  knowledge  to 
keep  the  day-to-day  wheels  running 
smcx^thiy. 

No  one  pretends  that  civil  service  has 
worked  perfectly  It  has  its  faults — as  does 
any  system  devised  by  the  mind  of  man. 

But  over  the  decades,  it  has  built  up  a 
core  of  hard  work.ng  able,  competent  peo- 
ple w;';-,.'\it  whc-m  this  Nation  could  not 
stand  In  the  20th  century. 

A    HIGH    STANDARD 

It  Is  fashionable  In  many  quarters  to  de- 
ride the  r\\\\  perviint  who  works  for  oiir 
Government  It  is  a  popular  form  of  public 
amusement  to  consider  the  civil  servant  a 
parnj^ite  uho  is  living  off  the  hard-won  money 
of  the  taxpayer  and  drawing  down  lush 
salaries,  for  little  or  no  work. 

I  have  been  coi;nected  with  the  Federal 
G'vernment  In  either  the  legislative  or  the 
executive  branch  for  30  years.  In  such  a  vast 
and  comp:ir:-.ted  establishment,  I  have,  of 
course,  found  '.  jaff-rs  and  lr.con''.;)eter:ts. 

But  I  have  f  .und  far  more  dedicated  ]>eo- 
ple:  hard-wnrking  pe-^ple:  far  more  selfless 
per.ple  And  I  think  that  the  stAndard  of 
performance  required  by  the  civil  service  Is 
fully  as  great  a*  that  required  In  any  field  of 
human  endeavor 

It  bef  :ns  t-  me  that  those  In  the  Govern- 
ment who  are  the  le^ritimate  subject  of  par- 
ti.-wn  activity  owe  certain  obligations  to  thi,»se 
who  are  In  the  civil  service. 

VrON    THE    MESTTS 

A  civil  servant  has  relinquished  some  of 
tlie  prutectiuns  which  are  enjoyed  by  Ui^)he 
who  are  engaged  in  private  endeavor.  The 
r'.vil  servant  has  tenure;  but  he  does  not 
have — and  cannot  have — the  right  to  use  col- 
lect.lve  economic  force  to  set  the  terms  and 
c<ind:tJo!is  of  his  emjiloyment.  For  t^ls  rea- 
son thof^e  who  do  have  the  right  and  author- 
ity to  set  Uiose  lernis  and  conditions  have 
an  obagation  to  lean  over  backward  to  be 
fair.  W.igcs.  hours,  and  working  conditions 
cannot   be  settled  at  the  table  of  collective 


bargaining  Tliey  can  on'.y  be  settled  on  the 
basis  cf  considering  iegitmiate  requests  upon 
their  merits. 

T^iis  I  believe  Conpress  will  do.  1  think 
that  regardless  of  the  outcome,  you  will  be 
gi\en  a  fair  shake  of  the  dice. 

But  I  am  not  here  tonight  to  talk  to  you 
about  the  problems  of  civil  service.  There 
are  more  appropriate  times  and  placee  In 
which,  through  your  able  leadership,  you  can 
discuss  your  speclflc  affairs  with  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  are  expert  In  thlj  field. 
I  do  want  to  talk  to  you  tonight  about  prob- 
lems  that  affect  you  all  as  Americana, 

TKAB    or    DECISIOH 

This  year  Is  a  year  of  election  In  America. 
There  are  choices  to  make  azMl  decUlona 

to  take. 

But  what  we  choose,  we  do  not  chooee  for 
ourselves  alone.  With  us.  on  the  way  that 
we  go^whatever  that  way  may  be — will  go 
the  hope  and  faith  of  free  men  everywhere 
and  the  prospects  of  generations  itUl  un- 
born. 

The  responsibility  that  rests  upon  Amer- 
ica in  this  young  year  is  awesome.  There 
should  be  more  of  us  getting  down  on  our 
knees  right  now  and  fewer  of  us  standing 
on  our  right  to  hold  the  floor. 

The  ofBce  we  are  to  fill  in  1960  is  the  Pres- 
idency of  the  United  States.  Thf  man  we 
win  elect  is  not  going  to  be  god  of  the 
universe  or  a  ruler  of  the  world — but  he  is 
going  to  lead  our  country  for  4  years. 

The  decision  we  are  going  to  make  will  be 
determined  along  partisan  lines.  It  Is  right 
and  proper  that  we  should  do  so. 

But  It  win  not  be  right  and  not  be  proper 
If  we  permit  ourselves  to  be  so  divided  by 
partisanship  that  1960  will  come  to  an  end 
w;;h  cur  Nation  weaker  than  It  was  when 
the  year  began. 

LECinilATX   isstrES 

There  are  many  legitimate  Issues  to  be 
subn.it ted  to — and  discussed  fully  before — 
the  American  }:>e  p".e  We  are  entitled  to  a 
frank  and  searching  debate  upon  o'ur  na- 
ti.Tr.fil  goals. 

We  muFt  choose  between  an  America  that 
!  ^  ks  With  confidence  to  an  ever -expanding 
future  or  an  America  that  shrinks  into  a  by- 
g..ne  past 

We  must  chooee  between  an  America  that 
is  preeminent  or  an  America  that  is  second 
best 

We  must  choose  between  an  America  that 
can  lead  the  world  boldly  into  the  age  of 
space  or  an  America  that  Is  content  to  tag 
a'.ong  behind  another  power. 

We  must  choose  between  an  America  that 
has  the  Initiative  In  world  affairs  or  an 
America  thnt  merely  reacts  to  the  moves  of 
others  on   the  International  chessboard. 

We  must  choose  between  an  America  that 
seeks  ever  higher  standards  for  Its  people 
or  an  America  thnt  believes  the  best  that 
can  be  d  lie  is  to  held  that  which  we  al- 
ready have 

CHOICES  WE  DC  NOT  HAV> 

In   the   months   that    lie    ahead   It   la   es- 

?ent;al    that    such    Issues    be    fully    debate<l. 
But   It   is   equally   essential   that    we   realize 
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tiiat  there  are  certain  choices  which  we  do 
net  have  to  maJce. 

We  do  not  have  to  choose  between  treason 
and  p>atrlotlfm. 

We  do  not  have  to  choofie  between  bad 
character   and    good   character 

We  do  not  have  to  choose  between  men  of 
111  will  and  men  of  good  will. 

The  differences  between  lis  are  honorable 
differences  of  men  who  disa^ee  over  the 
course  that  should  be  followed  They  are 
not  the  diSerences  bet'*'een  men,  seme  of 
whom  geek  to  advance  and  others  to  subvert 
our  country. 

There  Is  ample  room  for  partLsanship  In 
discussing  the  Issues  of  our  day.  There  is 
no  room  for  p>artlsansh!p  based  upon 
bigotry — bigotry  of  race,  religion  or  section. 
Against  this,  we  must  all  be  united. 

TTEST  OF  MATXrUITY 

And  we  must  also  realize  that  the  prob- 
lems of  maintaining  our  strength  and  our 
proeperlty  will  not  wait  upon  the  November 
elections.  We  cannot  ignore  the  gathering 
Storm  while  we  wait  for  the  verdict  from  the 
polls.  We  are  in  this  year  to  face  with  our 
first  real  test  of  the  Nation  s  political  matu- 
rity In  the  modern  world. 

The  world — both  friend  and  f''>e — !s  wa'"h- 
Ing  America  this  year,  looking  ji.  it  r.  :  .us 
spectators,  but  as  Judges  of  the  processes  by 
which  w«  set  the  course  to  which  the  hopes 
of  so  many  others  are  tied 

If  ever  there  was  a  need  fi^r  us  to  show  our- 
selves reeponslble  in  the  conduct  and  in  the 
spirit  of  our  democracy,  that  time  U  no*, 
as  the  world  Is  watching  us. 

We  need  more  than  a  great  mass  of  stiite- 
menta.  We  need  more  than  gimni:o!cs  that 
make  headlines.  We  need  more  than  con- 
trived eloquence. 

We  need  the  type  of  responsibility  which 
can  resolve  our  disagreements  without  tear- 
ing the  Nation  apart  in  the  course  of  that 
resolution. 

To  this  end,  the  civil  service  is  a  hard  ciare 
of  the  strength  of  America  It  Is  the  '■or.- 
tinuoua  demonstration  that  our  Nation  can 
operate  effectively  even  while  we  are  g  )'.r.q 
through  the  processes  that  settle  our  dif- 
ferences. 

This  is  an  anniversary  of  great  significance. 
And  I  think  that  we  can  draw  from  it  t<- 
night  a  lesson  that  our  Government  is  a  con- 
tinuing government  which  will  survive  the 
storm  and  strife  and  prove  forever  that  rea- 
■onable  men  can  govern  themse.ves. 


Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Thursday.  January  2U  1960 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Spoakor.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  other  Members  of 
the  New  Jersey  delegation  in  introduc- 
ing a  bill  which  looks  toward  th^  e.stab- 
lishment  of  a  Woodrow  WiLson  Memorial 
in  Washington. 

Citizens  of  New  Jersey  have  a  special 
interest  in.  and  regard  for.  the  man 
Woodrow  Wilson.  We  consider  him  New 
Jersey's  adopted  son,  and  the  years 
which  he  spent  in  our  Stat^,  and  the 
great  contributions  he  made  during  tliat 
time,  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Nor  can  the  Nation  forsret  Woodrow 
Wilson  who,  as  our  28th  President,  gave 


his  life,  In  effect,  for  the  pursuit  of 
world  peace.  The  principles  for  which 
he  .stood,  and  which  in  large  part  he 
originated,  still  guide  us,  today,  in  our 
own  very  similar  efforts  to  achieve  a 
la^t.ng  peace,  with  justice. 

I  therefore  feel  it  is  most  fittmu'  that 
we  reflect  our  gratitude  in  a  permanent 
memorial  to  President  Wilson.  As  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  to 
which  this  bill  will  be  referred,  I  intend 
to  push  for  immediate  committee  sup- 
port and  approval. 


Flood    Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  LEVERING 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TU'ES 
Thursday.  January  21.  1960 

Mr  LEVERING  Mr.  Speaker,  1  year 
ago  today  the  district  which  It  is  my 
honor  to  serve  m  Congress,  the  nth  of 
Ohio,  was  ha  by  one  of  the  biggest,  if 
not  the  biegest.  floods  in  its  history.  I 
made  a  hurried  flight  from  Washington 
to  render  whatever  aid  I  could  to  the 
iliousands  of  men.  women,  and  children 
literally  driven  from  their  homes  into  the 
bitter  cold  by  waters  on  a  rampage  from 
the  swollen  streams.  Other  parts  of 
Ohio  and  adjoining  States  also  experi- 
enced untold  human  suffering  and  ma- 
terial damage  from  this  catastrophe. 
The  American  Red  Cross  reported  that  a 
total  of  $2,424,485.95  in  di.sa.ster  relief 
alone  wa.s  spent  in  the  area  durmg  the 
January-February  period.  Of  course. 
this  was  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  com- 
pared to  the  grand  total  representing 
lost  furniture,  fixtures,  machinery  and 
equipment,  grain,  livestock,  water  sys- 
tems, roads,  dikes,  and,  in  some  instances 
entire  homes. 

This  was  indeed  a  sad  story  but  the 
greatest  tragedy  of  all  lies  in  the  fact 
that  It  could  have  been  averted  by  sensi- 
ble llood  prevention  measures 

We  are  all  aware,  of  course,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  flood  control  is  expensive 
but  we  also  know  that  floods  are  in- 
flnit'^Iy  more  costly. 

I  liave  been  charged,  on  occasion,  by 
those  who  opp>ose  progress  as  a  spender 
because  of  my  efforts  on  behalf  of  pro- 
grams for  the  preservation  of  the  things 
we  hold  dear  in  this  Nation.  I  want  to 
mak-:>  it  clear,  Mr  Speaker,  that  although 
I  am  by  nature  tight  with  the  dollar 
I  have  no  hesitancy  in  fighting  for  pro- 
grams that  insure  the  future  of  our  peo- 
ple, even  if  it  means  I  will  be  labjeled  a 
spender  for  doing  so.  Of  course,  no  one 
.ihouid  tolerate  waste  or  extrava^iance  in 
any  program,  even  a  good  one.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  real  question  is  how  and 
for  what  we  spend  our  money  that  really 
counts.  If  the  balance  sheet  of  our 
Government  indicates  that  what  we  ap- 
propriate for  builds  up  the  as.set  side  of 
the  ledger  in  the  way  of  greater  security 
for  our  people  in  the  form  of  manage- 
able rivers  and   streams  and    in  other 


things  we  are  trying  to  do.  then  I  think 
we  are  on.  s<Dund  ground.  It  is  when  our 
liabilities  are  allowed  to  exceed  our  as- 
-sets  on  the  books  that  we  find  ourselves 
in  trouble. 

This  is  why,  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  been 
working  tirelessly  since  taking  ofiBce  a 
year  ago  to  procure  for  my  district  flood 
control  assistance  from  our  Government 
wherever  needed.  I  am  delighted  to  re- 
port that  we  have  had  the  utmost  sup- 
jxjrts  of  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Army  Engi- 
neers and  the  Department  of  Defense  at 
all  times. 

Upon  our  request,  the  engineers 
promptly  rebuilt  the  dike  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, Ohio,  which  had  given  way  to  the 
raging  waters  of  the  Kokosing  River  a 
year  ago.  Swift  action  here  prevented 
on  February  10.  1959.  a  repetition  of  what 
happened  only  a  few  days  earlier  on 
January  21.  The  corps  also  responded 
to  the  call  for  help  on  Dry  Creek. 
Then,  too.  Federal  assistance  In  the  way 
of  funds  was  extended  to  Mount  Vernon. 
Newark,  and  other  areas  to  relieve  the 
costs  of  rebuilding  public  facilities  on 
the  long  road  back. 

Bt-ACK   FORK  CHANNEL  IMPROVEMENT  PmOJECT 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  at  long  last 
the  Congress  last  session  approved 
funds  for  the  completion  of  the  Black 
Fork  channel  Improvement  project  be- 
low Charles  Mill  Dam  in  Richland  and 
Ashland  Counties.  This  achievement  in 
my  mind  is  a  real  tribute  to  the  hundreds 
of  people  who  assisted  me  in  many  ways 
with  evidence  of  need  as  we  appeared  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  and  the  good  people  I 
represent  in  the  17th  Ohio  District,  are 
indeed  grateful  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Public  Works  which  last  year  ap- 
proved my  request  for  flood  conti-ol 
studies  by  the  Army  Engineers  on  the 
Licking  River  system  in  Licking  County, 
Ohio;  on  the  Clear  Fork  and  Rocky  Fork 
Creek,  in  Richland  County,  Ohio;  on  the 
extended  study  of  the  Kokosing  River 
Basin,  Knox  County,  Ohio;  and  on  Kill- 
buck  Creek,  in  Holmes  County,  Ohio. 

I  trust  that  I  will  have  the  continued 
assistance  of  all  those  back  home  who 
have  heretofore  held  up  my  hands  in  my 
efforts  for  flood-control  projects  and 
that  I  can  depend  on  the  same  sympa- 
thetic understanding  and  support  which 
I  have  received  from  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress. 


Addre»i  by  Hon.  Frank  Carlson,  of 
Kansas,  to  National  Convention,  Ai- 
sociation  of  Wheat  Growers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

OF     NORTH     DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.^TES 
Thursday.  January  21,  1960 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  the  field 
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of  agriculture  and  aprricultural  problems. 
and  one  of  the  best  friends  of  the 
farmers,  is  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  ■■Cansas  I  Mr.  C.^Rl.soN].  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tlie  Cong  iEssiON^L  Record  the  text 
of  an  exc  ?llent  addi  es.s  which  he  de- 
livered on  December  10,  1959.  before  the 
National  Convention  of  the  As.sociatioo 
of  Wheat  Growers,  at  Wichita.  Kans 

Tliere  tx  ing  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.s  ordered  to  t>e  printed  iii  the  Record, 
as  follows. 

The  W  lEAT  Problem  in  Perspective 
(By  Senato'  Frank   Carlson    National  Con- 
vention    )f    Ihe    Nalli.nal     Association    of 
Wlieat  G;  owers.  WiChlta,  K.-ins  ,  Deceml.->«r 
10.   1959) 

It  Is  Indied  a  plea«Tire  Ui  meet  with  the 
National  A;«oc.lation  of  Wheat  Growers  at 
their  10th  annual  convention. 

I  want  tD  t«ll  you.  personally,  some  of 
the  things  1  to'.d  yuur  officers  and  the  Mem- 
tx-rs  of  thi-  Senat*  last  February  when  I 
liitn<luced  Senate  bill  1484,  authorizing  your 
c*)niprehen*ive  wheal  stabilization  proposals 
At  that  lime  I  Uild  yoiir  officers  that.  In 
my  Judgnieiit,  Uie  wheat  stataiUzail-jn  pro- 
gram, whlcli  thpy  had  developed  and  which 
was  author  zed  In  .Senate  bill  1484.  was  by 
far  the  most  comprehen«l\ e  and  the  most 
equUAtale  p -opotial  for  wheat  that  hiul  been 
devp.^ped  l;i  re<  ent  years  It  waa  Indeed  an 
h'jnor  and  i  pleasure  to  Introduce  and  sup- 
port your  wneat  tt-iblilzatlun  program  m  tlie 
Ist  session  t  f  the  8f.'h  Conifre** 

I  also  to!  1  the  Members  "f  the  .Senate,  at 
that  time.  tMat  whfat  producer?  f"r  the  p-uit 
6  years  ha- e  ren 'mmended  gniiig  up  the 
present  oulirnxled  program  f  >r  wheat  I  told 
my  fellow  Senators  that  there  would  be  no 
wheat  crlslj!  today  If  we  had  had  the  vision 
and  the  wlJdom  to  adopt  a  domestic  parity 
program  for  wheat  several  years  ago 

I.ajit  years  recordbreaklrg  whe-.it  crop  was 
grown  on  an  acreage  30  percent  smaller  than 
In  1949  Wneat  yields  have  moved  up  from 
about  14  bushels  per  harvested  acre  in  the 
pre-World  Var  II  period  to  27  bushels  in 
1958,  and  21  bushels  In  1959.  This  Is  a 
record  achl  ;ved  by  few  groups  In  America 
The  wheat  producers  of  America  are  en- 
titled to  h  gh  honors  for  this  outstanding 
performance 

The  whet t  producers  of  America  also  are 
entitled  to  high  honors  for  the  vigorous 
market  de\elopment  programs  which  they 
have  under  way. 

1  have  teen  following  very  clotiely  the 
work  of  the  Cireat  I^lain*  Wheat  Markft  De- 
velopment /kSRociutiin  utider  the  direction  of 
my  longtlm?  frur.d,  ClifTord  Hope,  and  I  am 
Indeed  proi  d  of  the  progref*  that  has  been 
made  In  t^  e  short  time  it  has  been  oper- 
ating. 

Surely  no  one  can  say  that  the  wheat 
growers  of  JsnencA  are  sitting  on  their  hands 
waiting  for  the  Government  to  solve  tiieir 
economic  and  marketing  problems, 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  considers  the 
current  wh<  at  situation  our  No  1  farm  prob- 
lem. I  rej  'ice  in  the  great  prtxluctlve  ca- 
pacity of  our  wheat  producers.  I  consider 
it  a  national  asset  that  we  can  produce 
more  wheat  than  Is  needed  for  domestic  food 
and  for  exp)rt. 

AH  tiiat  is  really  required  at  this  time  is 
a  wheat  sUibiUzatlon  plan  similar  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Senate  bill  1484  which  recognize* 
the  high  pr  iductlve  capacity  of  wheat  grow- 
ers In  rela -Ion  to  market  outlets  available 
and  deals  with  It  In  a  way  which  is  fair 
and  equttaole  to  wheat  prtKlncers,  to  do- 
mestic cnniumers,  to  feed-grain  and  Uve- 
Btock  prod'icers.  and  to  producers  in  other 
exporting  countriea. 


THI    BEOADKm   SETTINO   OF  THI    WHEAT   PROBLKM 

I  could  spend  all  my  alk  tted  time  relating 
our  experiences  in  trying  to  get  fair  and 
equitAble  wheat  le*:lalatlon  passed  in  the  ist 
session  of  the  86th  Congreaa.  However.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  dlscuas  with 
you  some  of  the  more  general  problems  of 
agriculture  which  vitally  aflect  wtie&t  pro- 
ducers. And  I  want  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions a  little  later  regarding  the  statesman- 
ship I  believe  is  required  on  the  part  at 
wheat  pr.xlucers  and  all  farm  leaders  If  eco- 
nomic dl.safiter  on  the  farm  Is  to  be  avoided. 

OViatRAPID  TKCHNICAL  ADVANCE 

The  first  broad  prob'.em  which  I  want  to 
mei.'won  Is  the  overrapld  technical  advance 
now  going  on  in  agriculture  Farm  techno- 
k>e:cal  ad\arice8  are  coet  reducing  and  are 
largely  irre\ers!b:e  They  have  made  poasl- 
ble  our  great  strides  In  Increased  efficiency 
on  the  farm  T^iroughout  the  last  2  dec- 
ades output  per  hour  of  farm  labor  has  In- 
creased at  a  rate  equal  to  two  to  three 
times   that   of  the   nonfarm   worker 

l.arcely  because  of  great  technical  ad- 
vances In  agriculture,  food  costs  have  been 
dri>p;>ed  rapidly  in  relation  to  nonfarm 
workers  earn.ngs  A  weekly  market  basket 
of  f.KXl  for  a  family  of  three,  which  coet  25 
percent  of  the  workers'  average  weekly  earn- 
ings In  1958,  would  have  cost  35  percent  of 
their  weekly  earnings  10  years  earlier  and 
41  percent  of  their  earnlncs  20  years  earlier. 
And  here  is  a  related  Item  that  all  too 
often  IS  overU».ked  by  nonfarm  people — eJ- 
thovigh  CioNernrnent  costs  of  farm  price  sup- 
port pri:>grams  are  h.^jher  than  they  should 
be  they  equal  only  5  percent  of  the  money 
spent  for  fo<xl  at  retail  If  farm  program 
costs  had  oeen  added  to  t.he  cost  of  food  In  re- 
cent years,  workers  would  have  spent  only  1 
percent  more  of  their  weekly  earnings  for 
food. 

The  cost  of  the  weekly  market  basket  of 
f  xKl.  plus  liie  current  record  high  farm  pro- 
gram costs  take  a  smaller  percentage  of  the 
average  Wvirker  s  weekly  earnings  tiKlay  than 
would  have  been  required  for  the  food  alone 
5  or  10  years  ago  These  are  Important 
facts  which  must  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  nonfarm  people  over  and  over  again. 
But  the  hard,  brutal  economic  facts  f  >r 
farmers  of  overrapid  technical  advance  may 
be  summed  up  m  this  way: 

Whpre  unrestrained  competition  prevails 
the  rate  of  increase  In  farm  production  Is 
dej>endent  primarily  on  tJie  year-to-year  in- 
crease In  the  tise  of  nonfarm  Inputs  and  on 
the  adoption  of  associated  new  technologies. 
Tliese  m  turn  depend  on  the  backlog  of  cost- 
redunng  nonfarm  Inputs  and  technolog.es 
available  for  more  general  adoption,  and  the 
educational,  advertising,  promotional,  and 
cre<lit  programs  devoted  to  obtaining  their 
adoption. 

Competent  agrlruitural  economists  tell 
me  that  the  backlog  of  coet-reducmg  tech- 
nologies, which  also  are  pnxluctlon  Increas- 
ing, are  so  great  at  the  present  time  that  in 
the  absence  of  poli.^os  for  balancing  sup- 
plies with  m."i.rket  outlets  available  the  pro- 
duction of  all  m^ajor  farm  commodities  will 
continue  to  expand  faster  than  market  out- 
lets for  a  number  of  years. 

In  the  absence  of  Government  programs  of 
orderly  production  and  marketing,  prices  will 
fall  faster  that  cost*  cAn  be  reduced  on 
both  the  large  and  the  smaller  farms.  This 
too-rapid  rate  of  expanding  farm  production. 
In  the  absence  of  a  realistic  general  farm 
program  may  well  continue,  I  am  told,  even 
though  the  number  of  farm-operator  families 
In  atrrlculture  drops  by  one-half  or  more. 
There  is  no  assurance  that  the  corrective 
force*  fc«-  overrapid  technical  advance  will 
come  into  play  until  much  of  the  agricul- 
tural Industry  has  suffered  severe  financial 
reverses. 


In  this  connection  I  call  yoiu  attention  to 
the  often-overloolted  InvpcH-tance  of  the  Got- 
ernment  farm  program  in  maintaining  faiin 
Income  in  recent  years  Each  year  for  the 
past  7  years.  •I. 6  to  »2.6  billion  of  farm 
products  have  been  removed  from  commer- 
cial market*  by  Government  loan,  storage, 
and  surpltxB  removal  operations. 

If  the  supplies  diverted  to  Government 
storage  and  disposal .  pltis  the  potential  sup- 
plies held  In  check  by  acreage  allotments 
and  the  soil  bank,  had  been  channeled 
through  commercial  markets,  prices  would 
have  been  sharply  lower  than  they  were.  A 
recent  press  report  indicates  that  Iowa  Stat« 
University  economists  conclude  that  net 
farm  Income  would  have  been  one-third  leaa 
for  the  years  1952-58  In  the  absence  of  Gov- 
ernment supf>ort  programs.  Another  esti- 
mate indicates  that  farm  income  would  have 
been  »4  biliion  or  more  lower  in  most  of 
these  years  in  the  absence  of  existing  farm 
programs. 

UNrMPLOTMENT  IN  ACRirrXTtJE* 

Another  general  problem  which  I  want  to 
talk.  With  you  about  briefly  is  the  dispropor- 
tionat-e  burden  of  unemployment  and  under- 
employment which  agriculture  is  forced  to 
carry. 

W  E  Hendrlx,  of  the  US  Department  of 
Agriculture,  has  been  conducting  studies  of 
the  low-income  farm  problem  for  a  number 
of  years  His  studies  indicate  that  although 
the  number  of  low-income  farm  F>eople  has 
declined  in  the  last  decade,  on  a  relative 
basis.  Incomes  for  those  remaining  in  agri- 
culture are  lower  than  10  years  ago. 

He  finds  that  monopoly  elements  In  the 
market  structure  for  manufactured  products 
and  for  nonfarm  lat>or  prevent  many,  who 
would  like  to  work  at  the  prevailing  wage 
levels,  from  obtaining  jobs.  Only  in  brief 
j>erlods  of  rapid  economic  growth  can  all 
those  seeking  nonfarm  employment  find  jobs. 
Sinco  agriculture  is  a  highly  competitive  In- 
dustry In  a  larger  world  where  less  than  fully 
competitive  markets  are  widespread,  agri- 
culture becomes  the  escajse  valve  for  the  bulk 
of  the  Nation's  underemployment. 

In  the  face  of  this  market  structtire  It  ia 
a  mistake  to  put  It  mildly,  to  believe  that  a 
solution  to  the  current  farm  problem  of  over- 
rapid  technical  advance  can  be  found  by 
withdrawing  production  controls  and  lower- 
ing price  supports  In  the  expectation  that 
sufficient  farm  people  will  shift  to  nonfarm 
Jobs  to  equalize  farm  and  nonfarm  incomes. 

CONFLlC-rS   IN    BELIEFS  AND   VALCKS 

Another  general  problem  facing  farmers 
and  farm  leaders  today  is  the  conflicts  In  be- 
liefs and  value  judgments  which  have  come 
to  the  fore  as  farm  leaders  attempt  to  formu- 
late realistic  policies  for  an  overly  dynamic 
agriculture  In  our  largely  Indtistrlaliied 
soc'.e*  y 

The  cultural  beliefs  and  values  which  we 
hold  today  in  the  rural  communities  have 
been  transmitted  to  us  from  earlier  less- 
Industriallzed  societies.  The  technological 
revolution  sweeping  rural  America  is  uproot- 
ing these  older  personal  beliefs  and  values 
just  as  ruthlessly  as  It  Is  uprooting  long- 
established  production  and  marketing  prac- 
tices 

H  iwever.  personal  value  Judgments  and 
beliefs  play  a  greater  role  In  slowing  social 
and  economic  change  in  the  rural  community 
than  m  the  urban  community,  for  In  the 
urban  community  the  key  decisions  are  usu- 
ally taken  by  a  few  officers  and  the  corpora- 
tions In  the  rural  communities  each  farm 
family  has  an  equal  voice. 

Technic-al  advance  poses  a  dilemma  for  the 
consrience  of  farm  people  by  placing  In  op- 
position their  desire  for  equity  or  economic 
justice  which  may  involve  collective  action 
to  achieve  orderly  production  and  msirketing, 
and  their  love  of  proprietary  Ireedom. 
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Not  all  erf  avx  premachlne  m*re  ralues  and 
jtulgmaDts  must  tM  Junked.  But  our  oider 
creeds  miist  be  subjected  to  careful  snd 
searching  Inquiries.  To  what  kind  of  a  life 
do  we  aspire  In  the  rural  ooxninunltles  In  this 
Tn«/'HtTM  age?  To  what  extent  are  our  old^ 
creeds  applicable  In  modern  life? 

The  sharpest  value  conflicts  generated  by 
our  hlfhly  productive  farms  mid  llmlttxl 
markets  Is  a  clash  between  the  deep-seated 
desire  for  economic  Justice,  and  the  equally 
deep-seated  desire  for  proprietary  freedom. 
Ali  of  ua  would  prefer  more — rather  than 
less — Individual  freedom  In  our  fanning  op- 
erations. All  of  us  would  prefer  to  do  away 
with  price  support  and  production  controls 
if  farm  prices  and  farm  Income  would  not 
(all  to  disastrously  low  levels. 

I  am  confident  that  If  we  will  reexamine 
our  premachlne  cultural  and  value  judi;- 
menta  In  the  Ught  of  the  economic  facts  of 
the  machine  age,  we  can  arrive  at  wider 
visions  as  to  their  ess€!fetial  meanings  and 
we  can  eliminate  many  of  the  conflicus  wh.ch 
now  prevent  community  cooperation  on  a 
realistic  farm  program. 

nia   wsxar   vxasns  thx  n3D>-GaArN   pboblem 

With  this  very  brief  explanation  of  some 
of  the  more  general  and  deep-seated  prob- 
lems faced  by  all  fanners.  I  want  to  turn 
once  again  to  your  primary  interest,  wheat. 

As  I  said  earlier.  I  do  not  look  upon  the 
wheat  |irot>Iem  as  the  number  one  f  ann  prob- 
lem. Wheat  has  been  made  a  political  foot- 
b«U — the  whipping  boy  for  those  who  do  not 
know  the  nature  of  the  farm  problem.  I 
recognize,  however,  that  the  present  wheat 
program  is  not  adapted  to  present  day  con- 
dlUons.  Increases  in  Government  surplus 
stocks  are  still  continuing  and  Government 
costs  are  far  higher  than  they  should  be. 

I  am  In  favor  of  moving  cm  rapidly  as  we 
can  to  replace  this  outmoded  proin°am  with 
a  comfK^ehensive  wheat  Btabilization  plan. 
But  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  feed- 
grain  problem  which  makes  the  wheat  prob- 
lem seem  Insignificant  by  comparison. 

On  September  80.  1959.  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  had  1.300.116.000  bushels 
of  wheat  under  loan  and  in  inventory.  Tina 
Is  a  large  quantity  of  wheat.  But  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  at  that  time  also 
had  undo-  loan  and  in  Inventory  1,921,763.000 
bushels  of  feed  grains. 

I  ask.  why  have  Government  stocks  of 
wheat  been  singled  out  as  the  nt;mber  cv.p 
farm  problem  when  feed-grain  stocks  are  50 
percent  greater  than  the  wheat  stock.s''  I 
simply  cannot  understand  why  wheat  has 
been  made  the  whipping  boy  when  the  feed- 
grain  surplus  situation,  as  of  today,  la  far 
more  serious. 

A  possible  explanation  might  be  that  Im- 
provement Is  expected  In  tJ-.e  feed-gram  sit- 
uation In  the  year  ahead.  .Actually,  however, 
the  technical  staff  in  the  Dep>artment  of  Agr.- 
cultura  estimates  that  the  carryover  stocics 
of  wheat  at  the  end  of  this  season  will  be 
Increased  by  2  to  3  million  tons  as  a  result 
of  the  1059  crop  being  larger  than  available 
market  outlets,  while  the  carryover  st-xJis 
of  feed  grains  will  be  increased  by  \2  to  13 
million  tons  as  a  result  of  the  1950  record 
feed-grain  crops. 

Unlew  there  Is  a  change  In  feed-grain  leg- 
islation in  the  next  sesalon  of  Congre<<s  there 
Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  19«0  crop 
of  feed  grains  will  again  add  subetanually 
to  Oovcrnment  surplus  stocks.  As  compared 
with  the  feed-grain  sltuaUon,  wheat  simply 
la  not  the  problem  It  is  made  out  to  be. 

I  personally  bcllev«  that  we  should  pass 
legislation  In  the  next  sesalon  of  Congres.'^ 
which  wUl  deal  realistically  with  both  feed 
grains  and  wheat.  And  I  believe  wheat  pm- 
(tucers  will  haw  to  )oln  with  the  feed -grain 
producers  in  th«  development  of  a  compre- 
henslv*  prasram  oovwrlnc   both   wheat  and 


feed  grains  If  Impending  economic  disaster 
lur  both  groups  is  to  be  avoided. 

However,  I  see  Uttie  merit  in  engaging  in 
acrimonious  debate  in  an  attempt  to  hkxI- 
ernise  the  wheat  program  while  Ignoring  the 
more    serious    feed-grain    problem. 

A  MKAfTS  or  IMPaoVTWG  rUTt  ax  FASM  paocaAMs 

I  WC'UM  UXe  to  turn  now  to  a  n;att.rr  which 
has  b€-en  on  my  mind  a  g'xid  deal  lately 

In  recent  months  I  often  have  been  ap- 
palled by  the  great  divergence  of  opinion 
among  farm  leaders  regarding  the  accom- 
p:!?hnients  of  past  pr<~>erims.  the  nature  of 
t.';e  current  economic  problems  farlrt;  farm- 
er .s  and  the  probable  economic  effects  of  al- 
ternative Governn-.ent  programs  This  need 
not  ajntlnue  We  have  a  fine,  competent 
techn.cal  staff  In  the  Department  of  .\gncul- 
ture.  We  now  have  the  largest  s'.afia  on 
record  in  the  land -grant  colleges. 

There  is  no  g'xxl  reasf>n  why  a  larger  part 
of  thLi  taient  should  not  be  devoted  tn  pro- 
viding the  basic  facts  needed  far  a  better 
ur.der standing  of  farm  pTograms  and  their 
accomplishments.  In  my  oplni'jn,  if  we 
could  more  nearly  agree  on  the  relevant  eco- 
nomic facts  we  could  ra'her  quii  kly  agree 
on  desirable  changes  in  farm  price-support 
legislation. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  oerhaps  In  fu- 
ture t^eneral  legislation  subst^mtial  admin- 
Istrauve  dl?creti>  n  and  flexibility  shculd  be 
p)erm;tted  for  meeting  the  charging  pr  )b- 
lems  m  a  cf,mplex  industry.  Tbe  admin:=;- 
trative  discretion  n.ight  be  subject  to  pe- 
riodic review,  however,  by  providini<  for  an 
annual  scc^. anting  of  tl.e  administrator  U) 
the  farm  groups  and  to  Congress.  This  an- 
nual account! :ig  might  take  the  form  of  a 
reixjrt  to  farm  and  trade  organizations  cov- 
ering 

1.  The  price  and  Income  goals  for  the  year 
Just  c;.-.sed 

2.  The  extent  to  which  the  goals  were 
achieved  and  the  contributitn  of  the  Gov- 
ernment progran-.s  to  the  achievements  re- 
corded. 

3.  The  coet  to  the  Government  of  the  op- 
erating  pr'jgrams. 

4.  The  profxjsed  price  and  Income  goals 
for  the  year  al-iead 

5.  Proposed  charges  (within  llmitJi  of  ex- 
Isting  legislation  I  in  tl'.e  operating  programs 
to  m:>re  fully  ac.-Ueve  the  goais. 

The  Federal  Extension  Service  for  tl.e 
past  34  years,  has  oeea  holding  hii^hly  use- 
ful annual  eo>nomic  outlocli  conferences 
which  are  at' ended  bv  agricultural  econo- 
mists from  the  land -grant  colleges  and  from 
the  allied  Industries. 

Perhaps  what  we  need  to  achieve  a  better 
understanding  and  a  be'.ter  administratldn 
of  f.tj-m  prnt^anis  Is  a  rather  f  .rmal  annual 
review  of  farm  program  acrompllshments  at 
a  set  of  meetings  comparable  with  the  na- 
tional economic  outlook  meetings. 

I  am  told  that  t.he  British  have  a  formal 
annual  review  of  their  price-support  pro- 
grams each  February  This  review  is  pre- 
ceded by  several  weeks  of  meetings  and  cf>n- 
sultatlons  between  the  technical  staffs  of  the 
varioxis  Government  agencies  dealing  with 
food  and  agriculture  and  the  national  farm 
organizations  These  meetings  and  consul- 
tations at  the  technical  staff  level  result  n 
general  agreement  as  to  the  relevant  facts 
regarding  the  price-support  programs. 

This  British  procedure  seems  to  me  to  be 
wholly  desirable  and  a  practice  which  we 
could  well  emulate  The  occasion  of  a  f'ir- 
mal  annual  review  might  alio  be  an  appro- 
priate time  for  the  £>epartment  of  Agricul- 
ture to  receive  suggestions  from  the  farm 
organisations  and  the  trade  groups  for  Im- 
provements in  the  program  In  the  year 
ahead.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  of 
course,  would  be  free  to  accept  or  reject  such 
Eu^gesuooa. 


As  I  see  It,  however,  an  annual  review 
procedure  along  these  lines  would  gu  a  long 
way  towajd  pruviding  an  agreed  set  of  facts, 
thus  eliminating  rr.uch  of  the  needless  con- 
troversy   which   exists   tf>day 

It  would  force  tiie  S<*cretarv  '  f  Aprlrulture 
and  his  s'afT  to  m.iice  a  realistir  appraisal 
of  b<}th  his  administrativ-'  activities  and  his 
reci  inimendallons  fur  changea. 

I*.iui...>',  1  believe  it  wuuld  provide  Congress 
witii  the  necessary  facus  to  Uiore  fully  evalu- 
ate proposals  for  changes  In  form  programs. 

In  closing  let  me  remind  you  that  It  w  is 
Senator  Capper  who  secured  the  na-ssAge  of 
the  Capper-Voistead  Cooperative  Marketing 
Act  in  the  early  ISiO's  as  a  hrst  attack  'ii 
Uie  problem  of  orderly  marketing  of  f.irui 
products.  The  first  national  legislation,  hav- 
ing as  Its  objective  the  stabllLsation  of  farm 
prices,  was  passed  In  191?9  with  the  active 
support  of  President  Hoover.  Pr»*8ldcnt  Hoo- 
ver's flrst  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Farm 
B'lerd'R  Alexander  Legge,  the  former  pre^;- 
dent  of  the  International  Harvester  Co  ,  con- 
ducted a  wide-ranging  educational  prot;ram 
on  the  need  for  production  controls  for  the 
b.aslc  commodities,  which  was  an  Important 
factor  in  the  later  success  of  the  atrrlcul- 
tura!  adjustment  programs  of  the   1930*s 

And  I  am  now  looking  forward  hopefully 
tn  the  not -far-distant  future  when  we  cnn 
again  reach  a  wide  agreement  on  the  facts 
relating  to  agriculture.  When  we  rtn  reai-h 
such  an  agreement  on  the  facts,  we  can  a^-nin 
build  an  effective  program  whirh  will  pre- 
vent further  sharp  declines  !n  farm  Income. 
reverr^e  the  (-urrent  buildup  in  ( Vive'-nment 
surplus  stocks,  and  reduce  Government  farm 
•fT  ■k.'ram  costs. 
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Retirement  of  Hoa.  Gordon  CAB&eld 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.^RKS 
ur 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

or  MAijSACHfsrrrs 

IN  Tm  HOrPE  OF  REPRBPENTATTVKS 

Thursday,  January  21.  1960 

Mr  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  sati.sfaction.s  and  pleasures  to  be 
derived  from  service  in  this  great  body. 
There  are  time.s.  however,  when  we  are 
deeply  satldened.  Some  of  the.^e  occa- 
sions a.'isf  wiion  a  friend  departs  from 
thi.s  earthly  U.'e.  TTiere  are  other  sud 
occasmn.s  when  a  Memb^-r  with  whom 
we  have  been  clo.sely  a.s.<5ociatod  axj- 
nounces  his  voliintary  retirement. 

One  of  these  momcnLs  of  deep  regret 
occurred  recently  when  I  was  informed 
that  my  good  friend,  the  Honorable 
GoBDow  rANFiELD,  of  New  JtTsey,  an- 
nounced tha'  he  would  n  tirr  at  the  con- 
clusion of  hi.s  present  tfrm.  after  a 
di.stingiii.«;hed  service  of  20  years  as  a 
Mf^mber  of  the  Hou.se. 

Gordon  Canfielb  entered  the  House 
well  equippt'd  by  experience  for  Uie  out- 
standing services  he  has  performed  He 
had   bff'n   serrfta.''v   for   17  years   previ- 

0  islv  to  the  Hnnorabe  Oeorcp  .Sf»uer  "f 
New  Jersey,  whom  he  succeeded  In  Con- 
gress    It  WAS  with  keen  satisfaction  that 

1  watched  hi.s  progress  There  has  never 
t>een  a  more  diiiKent..  niore  conscientious 
Memb»'r  of  Uiis  bodjif.  He  *  as  compJetely 
dedicated  and  devoted  to  Uie  service  of 
his  district,  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and 
the  Nation.    He  worked  so  arduously  and 


with  such  dlfiregard  of  his  own  welfare 
that  his  heakh  suffered.  He  could  stay 
on  and  take  it  easier,  but  It  Is  not  in  his 
character  to  accept  a  lighter  burden. 
His  serise  of  responsibility  Is  so  deeply 
rooted  withlr  him,  he  would  feel  obliged 
to  Kive  his  jol  all  the  energy  he  possesses, 
and  this  might  further  endanger  his 
health. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, he  has  rendered  outstand- 
ing service  x)  the  Nation  and  to  the 
House.  To  rie.  personally,  he  has  been 
a  very  clo.se  associate  and  a  most  loyal 
friend  His  departure  from  our  ranks 
Will  be  a  grett  loss  to  the  coimtry.  to  his 
constituents,  and  to  the  House  We  will 
all  miss  him  and  none  more  than  I. 

That  his  letirement  is  genuinely  re- 
gretted by  all  is  evident  from  the  follow- 
ing editorial  published  this  week  by  the 
American  Post,  the  only  Jewish  news 
weekly  in  no  them  New  Jersey  i 

A    3ooD   Man   Rmass 

TTie  declsic  n  of  Congressman  Gordon 
CANfirLD  to  re  ire  from  his  ofUclal  duties  was 
greeted  by  all  lis  friends  with  a  deep  feeling 
of  regret  We  can  truly  understand  the  sin- 
cere motives  nrhich  prompted  him  to  take 
the  step  Nox>dy.  but  one  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, I  an  fully  realize  the  strain 
which  comes  io  a  man  In  public  life  who  is 
imbued  with  the  noblest  sense  of  civic 
responsibility,  who  takes  to  heart  all  the 
prfJbienmi.  elthw  of  the  myriad  of  individuals 
who  come  to  him  f'  r  help  advice,  and  euld- 
ance,  as  well  ts  the  weighty  dvimestlc  Issues 
of  the  Nation  and  Its  relatlotishlp  vls-a-ViS 
the  whole  W(  rid  There  Is  a  valid  reason 
why  OosDCN  t  anfju-d  in  loved  by  all  citizens, 
regardless  of  nee.  color,  or  creed,  or  even  po- 
litical persuas  on  Because  he  was  prompted 
not  by  political  or  partisan  prejudices,  but 
because  he  represented  the  true  statesman 
and  public  servant  Every  candidate  for  office 
makes  a  promise  to  serve  the  people  But 
OoRDDN  did  nit  have  U)  make  such  promises. 
He  showed  b)  deed  that  he  w:is  a  genuine 
humanitarian  and  that  he  could  serve  his 
party  best  by  aeing  gt>od  to  all.  He  exempli- 
fied in  creed  and  deed  the  hlghej=t  concept  in 
of  all  faiths,  "xpre.ssed  in  the  Biblical  doc- 
trine:   "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself  "' 

We  salute  '3oRr>oN  Canfixld  for  his  un- 
selfish service  to  his  people,  and  trust  ever 
U)  cheri.«;h  his  warm  friendship  We  feel 
confident  that  his  retirement  does  not  mean 
©omplete  Isolrtion  from  the  afTairs  of  man- 
kind While  1  e  has  crtrned  his  Sabbath  after 
37  years  of  di  voted  Inbors,  we  feel  that  his 
benign  inf^ueice  will  still  be  felt  in  service 
to  his  fellow  n  an,  unhampered  by  the  tedium 
of  official  dtries  We  extend  our  blessinps 
to  him  and  1  is  beloved  family  for  years  of 
contentment,  happiness,  and  go<xl  health. 


struction  In  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
an  appropriate  permanent  memorial  to 
the  memory  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 

True  recognition  of  the  great  abil- 
ities and  service  of  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  is  clearly  showTi  by  the  sp>onsor- 
ship  of  the  resolution  which  completely 
crosses  party  lines. 

Senator  Harrison  A,  Williams,  Jr., 
who  has  introduced  this  resolution  on  the 
Senate  side  with  many  cosponsors,  has 
received  a  number  of  suggestions  for  a 
fitting  memorial. 

It  IS  my  own  hope  that  when  a  Com- 
mission is  created  and  plans  formulated, 
that  a  living  memorial,  such  as  sug- 
gested by  the  Reverend  Francis  Sayre, 
son-m-iaw  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  would  be 
the  truest  recognition  of  the  great  con- 
tribution made  by  President  Woodrow 
Wilson. 

President  Eisenhower  has  also  indi- 
cated that  his  own  belief  would  be  for  a 
Woodrow  Wilson  House,  rather  than  a 
statue  and  that  he  would  favor  the  fund 
to  be  raised  by  private  subscription. 
Knowing  of  the  great  mterest  in  this 
proposal  throughout  the  United  States 
it  would  certainly  appear  that  the  ac- 
cumulation of  necessary  funds  for  such 
a  project  would  be  no  serious  problem. 

It  is  my  hope  that  prompt  congres- 
sional action  can  be  obtauied  on  this 
resolution. 


A  Memorial  to  the  Memory  of  Woodrow 
WUson 


EXTEI.'SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or     NSW     JKRSCT 

IN  THE  HO'JSB  OF  RKPRESENTATTVB8 

Thursday.  January  21,  1960 

Mr  WIDMALL.  Mr  Speaker,  today 
I  have  Joined  with  many  otiier  Repre- 
sentatives In  Introducing  a  bill  authorlx- 
Ini'  the  creation  of  a  Commission  to  con- 
sider and  formulate  plans  for  the  con- 


Let'i  Take  America  Off  the  Hook  on  the 
Farm  Program 


forming  certain  •*nots"?  And  why 
should  not  cities  receive  soil  bank  pay- 
ments for  the  acreage  devoted  to  parks 

and  playgrounds? 

The  farmers  of  our  Nation,  because  of 
this  subsidy  program,  are  in  the  public 
opinion  doghouse,  and  sweeping  the  dirt 
imder  the  rug  or  whitewashing  the  abso- 
lute failure  of  the  program  will  not  get 
them  out  of  it.  The  public  patience  is 
exhausted  and  they  will  not  tolerate  a 
continuation  of  the  present  program  in- 
definitely until  it  collapses  of  its  own 
weight,  and  takes  our  country  with  it. 
Individual  rights  are  being  violated 
when  one  segment  of  our  economy  free- 
loads  on  another. 

The  farm  subsidy  system  is  the  dole 
system,  no  matter  by  what  fancy  or 
justification  it  is  promoted.  It  is  noth- 
ing more  than  taking  money  from  one 
group  of  taxpayers  to  purchase  things  it 
does  not  want  or  need,  to  cause  these 
same  taxpayers  to  pay  more  for  food  and 
agricultural  commodities.  The  next 
thing  farmers  will  want  is  the  Govern- 
ment to  drill  each  of  them  an  oil  well 
behind  each  barn  to  provide  them  with 
cradle  to  grave  economy  security. 

The  economic  monstrosity  of  the  agri- 
cultural support  programs  have  now  be- 
come sacred,  solid,  and  perpetual.  The 
programs  have  been  in  effect  for  20  years 
with  the  result  of  staggering  surpluses, 
and  backbreaking  costs  to  the  taxpayers. 
Let  us  take  America  off  the  hook  on  the 
farm  program. 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  Nrw   tork 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESETTTA'nVBS 

Thursday.  January  21,  1960 

Mr  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the 
expressed  intent  of  our  agricultural  pro- 
gram to  limit  or  provide  methods  for  the 
hmiLation  of  the  total  quantity  of  cer- 
tain products  and  certain  commodities. 
A  better  definition  of  fealherbeddmg 
cannot  be  found  elsewhere  than  in  the 
legislative  findings  on  the  various  crops 
now  beneflung  from  this  Government 
dole  .'-ystem. 

It  IS  the  expressed  intent  of  the  law  to 
encourage  producei's  to  underplsint 
their  allotments  for  more  than  a  year,  to 
allow  the  land  to  remain  idle  throughout 
the  contract  period — not  less  than  3 
years — and  not  to  harvest  any  crop  from 
the  acreage  and  not  to  graze  any  acre- 
age. The  U.S.  Government  agrees  to 
make  annual  payments  to  the  producers 
for  fulflUing  these  "nots."  Agriculture 
is  the  only  business  wherein  idleness  is 
not  only  encouraged,  but  is  compensated 
for  legally. 

We  city  people  are  paying  the  price  for 
this  boondoggling  feather  bedding  be- 
cause our  consumer  prices  are  pegged  to 
an  artificial  standsoxl  that  has  no  rhyme 
or  reason.  To  follow  this  subsidy  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  why  should  not  city 
people  be  allowed  to  put  their  backyard 
lawn.s  into  the  soil  conservation  program 
and  receive  annual  payments  for  per- 


Legislation  To  ReraoTe  Ineqnitiet  bi  the 
Social  Security  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  TKE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TIVBS 

Thursday,  January  21,  1960 

Mr,  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  introducing  two  bills  today  which  I 
would  like  to  discuss  briefly.  They  wiU 
remove  inequities  in  the  social  security 
program  and,  I  t)elieve.  improve  it.  As  a 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, I  am.  quite  naturally,  extremely 
interested  in  any  legislation  designed  to 
modernize  this  great  program.  Identical 
legislation  is  being  introduced  in  the 
Senate  today  by  Senator  Vance  Hartkk. 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

This  legislation  will — 

First.  Remove  the  present  $1,200  limi- 
tation on  earned  income  with  respect  to 
Individuals  receiving  t>eneflts. 

Second.  Provide  earlier  retirement  at 
reduced  t)eneflts  for  men  at  age  62  and 
for  women  at  age  60. 

Third.  Eliminate  the  requirement  that 
an  individual  must  have  attained  age  50 
in  order  to  be  eligible  for  disability 
benefits. 

Fourth.  Provide  a  special  tax  credit 
against  social  security  taxes  to  employ- 
ers who  employ  Individuals  who  are  more 
than  45  years  of  age. 
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JoJiuary  21 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  teslalation  wlU  re- 
BMive  tneqxiittes  in  the  social  security 
protram  which  ezpenence  has  shown  us 

are  unwise  and  unfair. 


Tke  Late  Peter  D. 


umrATioir 

Present  law  forbids  a  person  receiving 
social  security  benefits  from  earning 
more  than  $1,300  a  year.  He  may  receive 
unlimited  amounts  of  money  from  divi- 
dends and  annuities  and  still  receive  a 
social  security  check  each  month.  The 
absurdity  of  this  Is.  I  believe,  apparent 
We  are  rewarding  the  rich  and  penaliz- 
ing those  who  really  need  the  protection 
offered  by  the  social  secinity  program. 

This  legislation  calls  for  the  complete 
removal  of  the  income  limitation.  Since 
this  wHl  Involve  an  annual  cost  of  al- 
most $3  binion.  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  this  matter  thoroughly  considered 
by  the  proper  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  Hotise.  I  believe  a  comprehen- 
sive study  win  indicate  the  feasibility  of 
doing  this  Immediately.  If  for  fiscal 
reasons  It  cannot  be  done  Immediately,  a 
temporary  adjustment  should  be  made 
raising  the  present  ceiling  to  a  more 
realistic  and  reasonable  figure. 

Present  retirement  age  under  the  so- 
cial security  program  is  65.  except  that 
a  woman  may  retire  at  age  62  with  re- 
duced benefits.  I  would  like  to  see  these 
requirements  lowered  to  age  60  for 
women  and  age  62  for  men.  if  tliey  so 
desire.  This  would  be  optional  and  at 
reduced  benefits. 

Present  law  requires  that  a  person  be 
50  years  of  age.  and  totally  and  perma- 
nently disabled,  before  he  can  qualify 
for  disability  benefits.  If  an  md;vidual 
Is  fully  paid  up  and  becomes  totally  and 
permanently  disabled,  I  feel  that  he 
should  be  able  to  receive  disability  bene- 
fits at  any  age.  I  can  thinlc  of  no  reason 
why  a  person  at  age  50  is  more  entitled 
to  receive  disability  benefits  than  a  per- 
son at  a  lower  age. 

Rmz  THT  TuratLT 

We  are  all  aware,  I  am  siire,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  the  difficulty  which  indi- 
viduals over  the  age  of  45  are  experienc- 
ing in  finding  employment.  While  I  say 
hire  the  elderly,  we  cannot,  of  course, 
say  that  an  individual  as  young  as  45  is 
old.  But  they  are  old  in  terms  of  find- 
ing employment.  Something  must  be 
done  to  encourage  the  employment  of 
these  individuals.  One  thought  which 
has  come  to  my  mind  as  a  possible  in- 
ducement Is  a  special  tax  credit  equal 
to  one-half  percent  of  the  wage  with 
resp>ect  to  which  the  social  security  ta.x 
Is  Imposed  on  employees  over  the  age  of 
45.  This  credit  will  be  given  to  the  em- 
ployer hiring  or  employing  an  mdividual 
over  the  age  of  45.  I  believe  this  would 
encourage  the  hiring  of  the  elderly.  It 
is  at  least  worthy  of  consideration. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  will  schedule 
hearings  on  these  amendments  to  the 
social  security  program  at  an  early  date. 
This  is  not  a  matter  which  we  should 
continue  to  neglect. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  JAMES  L  VAN  ZANDT 


IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVBS 

Thursday.  January  21.  I960 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
word  reached  Capitol  Hill  last  Monday 

of  the  sudden  death  at  West  Palm 
Beach,  na.,  on  January  16.  of  Peter  U 
Henderson,  first  director  of  the  gymna- 
sium for  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep>- 
resentatives,  a  pall  of  Rloom  settled  over 
many  offices  in  the  Senate  and  House 
whose  personnel  had  come  to  know  and 
este«n  the  genial  Scotch -American  who 
fought  as  a  doughboy  in  the  American 
Army  in  the  First  World  War 

Pete,  as  he  wa.s  affectionately  called 
by  scOTes  of  Members  of  the  Hou.se  and 
Senate  whom  he  met  and  served  person- 
ally during  h:.s  15  years  as  director  of  the 
House  g3rmnas!um.  was  equally  well 
known  by  employees  in  all  departments 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  His 
friendly  di.'rpo.'^ition  was  not  reserved  for 
offlcialdom  but  was  known  to  be  one  of 
his  outstanding  characteristics  by  em- 
ployees at  every  level. 

At  thi.s  point  I  wish  to  call  attention  to 
the  obituary  notice  that  appeared  in  ti;r 
January  19  issue  of  the  WashinKtjn 
Eveninsr  Ptar  which  I  wish  to  Include  at 
the  conclu.sion  of  this  tribute  of  love  and 
respect  for  one  of  the  finest  men  ever 
employed  on  Capitcl  Hill. 

After  hi--,  retirement  Pete  made  return 
vi.sii5  aanually  to  Wisliir.^U3a  in  the 
spring  and  summer,  returning  to  his 
Florida  home  to  sp^nd  the  winter 
months.  On  these  annual  visits  he  al- 
ways made  it  a  point  uj  call  at  my  of!ice 
and  those  of  many  other  Members  where 
he  knew  he  was  certain  of  a  royai  "wel- 
come home."" 

The  last  time  I  saw  Pete  was  in  Octo- 
ber 1959  when  he  came  to  my  office  to 
discuss  an  article  he  wa.<?  writing,  in- 
corporating many  of  his  experiences  dur- 
ing his  15  years  of  employment  as  srym 
director.  At  that  time  he  repeated  his 
appreciation  of  my  statement  upon  en- 
termg  naval  service  m  1941  when  I  al- 
luded to  the  fact  that  I  owed  my  fine 
ph3^cal  condition  to  the  benefits  derived 
from  daily  activities  under  his  direction 
at  the  House  gym.  During  the  18  years 
following  the  statement  he  never  forKot 
its  utterance  as  he  told  me  that  along 
with  similar  complimentary  remark.s  by 
several  other  Members  such  commenda- 
tions were  a  source  of  recollection  of  his 
days  on  the  Hill  which  gave  him  great 
pleasure  m  his  retirement  years. 

In  tendering  this  tribute  of  respect 
and  esteem  for  my  fc;fjod  f.^iend.  Pete 
Henderson.  I  would  be  remiss  m  apprai.s- 
ing  his  many  fine  qualities  were  I  to 
neglect  to  mention  the  great  love  and 
devotion  he  shared  with  his  beloved  wife. 
Ellen  Cavanaugh  Henderson,  who  sur- 
vives him.  Pete  and  Ellen  were  in  the 
fullest  sense  true  partners  and  insepara- 
ble companions  traveling  at  home  and 


abroad  on  various  occasions.  Together 
they  were  exam  pies  of  a  typical  Ameri- 
can couple  capable  of  radiating  sunshine 
and  spreading  cheer  as  they  traversed 
life's  highway.  When  the  Angel  of 
Death  mvaded  their  home  the  genume 
sorrow  expressed  and  the  beautiful  trib- 
utes tendered  to  the  memory  of  the  de- 
cea-sfHl  hu.sband  were  indicative  of  the 
indelible  impression  his  life  made  on 
those  who  were  pnvUef;ed  to  know  and 
love  him. 

It  IS  my  .sincere  wish  in  expressing 
deepest  sympathy  to  Ellen  Henderson 
that  AlmiKhty  Clod  will  give  her  added 
strength  to  bear  the  great  sorrow  that 
has  befallen  her  in  the  death  of  her  be- 
l<jved  husband.  It  is  hoijed  that  the 
exemplary  life  of  Pete  Henderson  when 
reflected  upon  by  his  loved  ones  will 
prove  a  source  of  consolation  in  the 
knowledge  tliat  he  was  hvKhly  respected 
and  ^:  t  atiy  este»"med  by  his  fellow  man. 

Pir.al.v.  it  IS  n.y  fe;  vent  prayer  th.at 
God  will  have  mercy  on  the  soul  of  my 
departed  friend  and  grant  him  eternal 
rest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  from  the 
Wa.shu  gton  Evening  Star,  referred  to 
at)ove    follows:  • 

Petcx  HE>fDr«st:.*f  Dies     DiREr-rru  HorsK  Gtm 

P^wr  D  Henderson,  f.rst  dir^rtd.'  of  the 
gymnasiuni  for  the  House  of  Rfpri^eniatlvem, 
dip<l  tSatuMav  In  Wf«t  Paim  Beach.  Pla.. 
alter  a  he.ixt  atuuli  and  an  emergency  oper- 
ation. 

Mr  Henderson  whs  fr^va  dirwrtor  for  the 
House  when  !■!.•»  r  ew  off  »■  bMiid.nj?  opene<l 
in  1933  Hf  sfrved  15  years  there  before  hU 
retireme.".  t, 

He  heip>ed  win  addition..:  space  from  House 
plar.ners  to  add  a  half-c(  art  gym  floor  to  the 
oriKinal  gteann  bath  layout  The  spare  la 
used  for  handbail  yollev  ball,  and  Individ- 
ual fxprnse  His  reputation  wan  mad<>  when 
he  Inverted  the  contfre.sB;onaI  K'^m*  of 
"paddie  b«ll."  the  easy  way  to  play  handball 
on  Capltijl  HUl 

VTrr.frDKD  F».«c-nc« 

Generally  con.sldere<i  an  easy-tempered 
rr.,tn.  Mr  Henderson  saw  red  when  arUclee 
suggested  M  -mbers  of  Congreaji  were  UvlnR 
the  life  of  lioni.in*  when  they  tried  to  taite 
care  of  their  health  In  the  gym. 

A  magazine  once  printed  a  picture  of  a 
Contiretv.MnAn  In  a  ste.iin  l>ath  ajid  r&puoned 
U  W.sleep  in  the  Deep    ' 

"Tliese  are:,  t  lioman  hatha.""  Mr  Hend^r- 
•f)H  exp»u<led.  Ihey  re  places  where  a  Mem- 
ber Ciin   relax   right  and   ke<"p  hinrjself  fit  "" 

Among  Uie  poiitlcl.ins  who  UniK  physlr-al 
fltnes*  «priouslY  and  Joined  In  the  workouts 
w'-re  Vice  President  Henry  A  Wallace  and 
Kepresentatlve  RirM^Ho  M    Nixon. 

LEARNED    ATTO    TRAD! 

Born  In  Scotland.  Mr  Henderson  took  to 
the  sea  as  a  youth       Hf^  iroal  was  Amrrlf-a 

He  learned  the  automobile  u-:>de  and  wtjrkf^ 
In  Paterson.  N.J  ;  Buffalo.  Detroit,  Cleveland. 
Chicago,  and  Santa  Fe.  N  Mex. 

When  World  War  I  broke  out  he  Joined 
the  Amerir.'in  Army  and  f^iutthr  a.«i  a  ser- 
^►■i:it  He  vf\A  tiitending  officers  training 
School  when  the  armistice  came. 

After  his  retirement.  Mr  Henderson  and 
hU  wife  spent  winters  in  Florida  and  sum- 
mers In  Washington 

He  leaves  his  wife  the  former  Elien  M. 
Cavanau»{h.  of  Wa.shlngt-m. 

Fur.erai  arrangements,  which  are  being 
handled  by  the  Jamea  T.  Ryan  Fun«raJ 
Home    are  Incomplete 

Burlai    w!U   be  in  Arlington  Cemetery. 
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Friday,  Jam  aky  22,  1060 

The  Chaplain.  Rev  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D-D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Thou  Ood  of  all  the  earth.  In 
the  bafQing  problems  which  knock  for 
solution  upon  our  hearts  and  minds, 
make  us  more  and  more  aware  that 
the  field  is  the  whole  world  Elnlarpe  the 
area  of  our  sensitive  sympathy  until  we 
hear  and  feel  the  heartbeat's  of  human 
need  and  the  kin.<-hip  of  brotherhood 
around  the  wide  earth. 

Make  room  in  our  hearts  for  the 
teeming  multitudes  with  their  terrible 
need.s  and  their  pleas  for  help — men 
and  women  in  faraway  places,  and  of 
all  races,  httle  children  whom  hunt;er 
IS  despoiling  of  joy  and  wonder,  but  who 
are  sharers  of  our  common  humanity 
In  all  our  plenty  and  ease,  take  away 
our  callousness,  and  stretch  out  tlie  hon- 
2on.s  of  our  vision. 

We  ask  it  in  tiie  name  of  Him  we  own 
as  Lord  of  all.  who.se  heart  was  ever 
moved  with  compas^sioii.    Amen, 


of  said  committee  and  twenty-four  thousand 
copies  to  be  prorated  to  the  Members  of  the 
House    ui   Re  presents  Uvea. 

The  concurrent  resolution  CR.  Con. 
Res  4571  to  authorize  printing  as  a 
House  document  a  publication  relating 
to  the  nomination  and  election  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  including  the 
manner  of  selectme  delegates  to  national 
political  conventions,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
as  follows: 

Re'oUrd  by  thr  Hou^e  Of  Rrp^f^rntatii  rs 
Ithr  Srnatr  cotun/rnny  i .  Th8t  there  be 
printed  as  a  Hou.ir  d->cunipnt  the  pub.icatlon 
entlT'.ed  "Nnininati.n  and  E.ecUon  of  the 
Prefc.deiit  and  Vue  President  of  the  United 
SUi"^es.  Includir.R  the  Manner  of  Se-.ectin« 
Deir^ites  U.  Pcilr^ical  National  Conventions"', 
and  that  tliere  be  pra.ied  an  additional  fifty 
thou;and  copiee  f  ir  the  use  of  the  House  'f 
Representatives,  raid  c:  pies  to  be  prorated 
to  the  Members  and  Resident  Commissioner. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  reriuest  of  Mr  MANsriELD.  and  by 
mianimous  consent,  t^^e  readine  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceodm^is  of  1  hursday, 
January  21,  1960.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  mes&aKe  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurt-r.  one  of  it* 
reading  clerk_s,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolutions,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate; 

H  Con  Res  449  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  as  a  House  diicument  the  publication 
■  Facts  on  CwmniunUm-  Volume  1.  The  Com- 
munist Ideol  py"  and  to  provide  for  the 
printing  of  additional  copies,  and 

H  Con  Res  457  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authoriae  printing  as  a  House  document  a 
publication  relating  to  the  nomination  and 
election  of  President  and  Vice  President,  in- 
cluding the  maiiner  of  selettuig  delegates  to 
uatlouai    poluicaJ    conventions. 


FUNERAL   SER\aCES    FOR   MR     AND 
MR.S.  THOMAS  C.   CAI^EH.^RT 

Mr.  DIRKSE>'  Mr.  President,  fu- 
neral services  for  Mr  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
C  Capchart.  son  and  dau^htcr-:n-law  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  iMr.  Cape- 
hart  i,  will  be  held  on  Monday  morning 
at  10:30  o'clock,  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

The  concurrent  resolution  CH  Con 
Res  449  <  U)  print  a.s  a  House  document 
the  publication  "Facts  on  Communism — 
Volume  1,  The  Communist  Ideology"  and 
to  provide  for  the  printing  of  additional 
copies,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows. 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Reprrfentatii^es 
\tKe  Senate  coTi''UTtn<7 1  That  the  publica- 
tion entitled  "Facts  on  C  .mmunlsm—Vol- 
ume  1.  The  Communist  Ideology  prepared 
by  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activitlea. 
Bouse  of  Represenlattves.  Eighty-sixth  C. in- 
gress, first  session,  he  printed  as  a  House 
document;  and  that  there  be  printed  thirty 
thou.iuind  additional  copies  of  said  document 
of   which   MX   thousand  shall   be   for   the  use 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 
Repokt  o«  Rkvdcw  or  Financial  Assistance 

AcTivmrs    or    Smaix    BusiNtss    Abminis- 

XaATION 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroner  General  of 
the  United  States,  uanamittlng.  pursuant  to 
Ip.w.  a  report  on  the  review  of  financial  as- 
sistance activities  of  the  Small  Business 
AdminlstrBtlon.  December  1958  (with  an  ac- 
companying report  • :  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

SiMPuncATioN  or  AnKKAsxTrnKM^NT  or  Small 

VKSSEL3 

A  letter  from  the  Acxing  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
lep.slation  to  simplify  the  admeasurement 
of  small  vessels  and  for  other  purposes  i  with 
accjmpany.ng  papers  i  :  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Co-nmerce. 

Validation   or   Certain   Patme:?^ts   to   Mim- 
ECRS  AND  Former   Mxmbeks  or   UJS.   Coast 

GUAKD 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propobed 
iepislation  to  va'Udate  certain  payments  of 
additional  pay  for  sea  duty  made  to  mem- 
bers and  former  members  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Gu:ird  i  with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


DEATH  OF  SON  AND  DAUGHTER-IN- 
LAW  OF  SENA! OR  CAPEHART 
Mr  CrOLDWATER,  Mr.  President.  I 
regret  that  I  was  not  on  Uie  floor  yester- 
day when  my  colleagues  expressed  their 
sympatliy  because  of  the  unfortunate 
death  of  tlic  son  and  daught-er- in-law  of 
our  beloved  colleague.  Uie  Senator  from 
Indiana  1  Mr.  Capehaktj.  I  knew  this 
young  man,  and  I  had  a  great  feeling  for 
him.  I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
their   expressions  of  yesterday. 


LIMITATION     OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING   HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  introduction  of 
bills  and  the  transaction  of  routine  busi- 
ness I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
statements  in  connection  therewith  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  FREISIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
that  respect,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Chair  to  require  observance  of  the  3- 
mmute  limitation  today,  and  not  allow 
any  exten.s;ons  of  time  beyond  that  limi- 
tation, during  the  morning  hour.  I 
would  have  to  ob.iect  to  any  such  exten- 
sions, beca-use  several  of  our  colleag'jes 
have  engagements  which  they  must 
meet. 

Tlierefore,  in  the  interest  of  expedit- 
ing the  legislative  work  of  the  Senate, 
I  hope  it  will  soon  be  possible  for  the 
Senate  to  resume  coiisideratioa  of  the 
unflmshed  business. 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 

OF  THE  BAR  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW 

YORK 

Mr.  JA\TTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  As- 
sociation of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  favormg  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  create  six  additional  judgeships 
in  the  U.S  District  Court  for  the  South- 
ern District  of  New  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

Whereas  the  report  on  the  need  for  six 
additional  judges  for  the  US.  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York  dated  December  31.  1B59,  prepared 
by  the  Conunitte*  on  Courts  of  Superior 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  has  concluded  that 
there  Is  a  threatened  breakdown  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  In  the  V£.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York  because  of  an  inBufficient  number 
of  judges  to  handle  the  increasing  volume  ot 
business  of  that  court;  and 

Whereas  the  bar  is  deeply  concerned  over 
the  serious  situation  disclosed  by  the  report 
and  believes  it  is  imperative  that  this  prob- 
lem be  met  through  the  prompt  creation  of 
additional  Judgeships  for  that  court  before  a 
breakdown  occurs    Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Besolred,  That  the  Association  of  the  Bar 
of  the  City  of  New  York  urges  the  Congress 
of  the  United  State*  to  enact,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  dat*  legislation  to  create  six  ad- 
ditional judgeships  in  the  US.  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York;   and  it  Is  further 

Rt'solvcd.  That  this  association  should  join 
with  other  bar  groups  to  take  all  stepe  pos- 
Elble  to  that  end. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Poet  OfBce  and  CivU 
Service,  without  amendment ; 

S  Res.  2C8  Resolution  authorizing  the  em- 
ployment by  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  of  an  additirmal  cleric 
( Rept.  No.  1036);  and.  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration: and 

S.  Re«.  209.  Resolution  authortzln?  an  In- 
vestigation of  the  postal  service  i  Rept  No 
1037);  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  to  the 
Committee   on    Rules   and   Administration. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  'REHABILITA- 
TION OP  THE  DISABLED  IN  37 
COUNTRIES  OF  THE  WORLD"  ^S. 
REPT.    NO     1038) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committ-ee  on  Government 
Operations,  pursuant  to  Senate  Re.so;u- 
tion  347,  85th  Congress,  and  Senate  Res- 
olution 42,  86th  Congress.  I  submit  a 
report  made  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
organization and  Internationa!  Organi- 
zations. 

The  report  is  entitled  "Rehabilitation 
of  the  Disabled  in  37  Countne^i  of  the 
World." 

The  report  is  the  eighth  in  a  sene-s 
under  our  International  Health  Study. 
Its  publication  was  authorized  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  on  January  18,  19G0 

The  report  represents  a  summary  com- 
piled by  the  staff  m  cooperation  with 
executive  agencies  and  private  authori- 
ties. It  describes  the  status  of  pro^ram.s 
for  the  handicapped  in  the  United  States 
and  in  three  dozen  other  lands.  The  re- 
port enumerates  both  official  and  pri- 
vate programs  on  the  domestic  scene  and 
in  the  field  of  international  technical 
assistance.  It  contains  a  summary  of 
my  personal  observations,  based  on  the 
many  facts  which  have  been  compiled  m 
the  course  of  our  review. 

Authority  for  preparation  of  the  re- 
port ifi  based  on  the  resolutions  earlier 
referred  to,  as  well  as  on  the  standing 
jurisdiction  of  the  committ^^ 

Rule  XXV  of  the  Standin:^  Rules  of 
the  Senate  provides  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  shall,  amons^ 
other  duties,  consider  matters  relating 
to— 

(D)  studying  Intergorermnental  relation- 
ships between   •    •    •  the  United  States  and 

international    organizations    of    which    the 
United  States  is  a  member 

One  such  relationship  concerns  re- 
spective programs  of  technical  a&=i.^tance 
which  may  help  train  rehabilitation  ex- 
perts and  or  launch  pilot  projects 
Among  international  organizations  ren- 
dering such  limited  a.ssi-tance  are  the 
United  Nations  and  the  World  Health 
Oreanization. 

In  addition,  there  have  been  some 
comparatively  few.  related  activities  by 
the  United  Nations  Childrens'  F^md,  the 
International  Labor  Organization,  and 
the  United  Nations  Education.  Scientific. 
and  Cultural  Organization — of  all  of 
which  the  United  States  is  a  member. 

Of  course,  the  most  expert  single 
source  in  all  ti.e  '.voi'ld  for  iiil'ormation 


and  work  of  this  nature  is  our  competent 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  It  is  OVR,  together  with  cer- 
tain expert  private  authorities,  which  co- 
operated invaluably  with  our  staff  m  pre- 
paring this  report 

The  report,  it  should  be  noted,  is  for 
the  purpose  of  pro',  idmg  a  factual 
framework,  for  any  future  conclusions 
which  the  subcommittee  may  wish  to 
present 

Publication  of  this  report  is  not  in- 
tended to  present  policy  commitments 
by  the  subcommittee  or  by  the  full  com- 
mittee at  the  pre.sent  time  Rather  it  is 
desisned  to  inform  tlie  Senate  and  our 
people  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
present  programs,  some  of  which  as 
specified  may  involve  directly  or  indi- 
rectly the  use  of  U.S  tax  dollars  and  or 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  private 
.American  citizens. 

I  ask  that  the  report  be  printed,  with 
illustrations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  received  and 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 


REPORT  FNTITLKD  'ANNUAL  RE- 
PORT OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT     OPERATIONS"      iS. 

KEPT,  NO    ior;9 

Mr,  McCLFLLAN  Mr  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 43.  86th  Congress.  1st  session.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  entitled  "Annual  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations." made  by  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investieatif  ns.  and  ask 
that  the  report  be  printed. 

During  the  past  year,  the  subcommit- 
tee investigations  and  hearings  con- 
cerned the  operations  of  various  gov- 
ernmental ai^encies.  whirh  included  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  the  EKi-part- 
ment  of  the  Navy,  the  Department  of 
Slate,  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Post  Office  Department,  the  Pederal 
Trade  Commission,  the  General  Services 
Adm:n:.>traiion.  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Office  of  Civil  Defense,  and  the  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Administration. 

Executive  hearings  were  held  concern- 
ing the  administration  of  U.S.  foreign 
aid  programs  m  Bolivia.  In  1953  the 
United  States  began  sending  heavy  quan- 
tities of  emergency  shipments,  much  of 
which  was  food,  to  that  country.  Since 
that  date,  we  have  given  Bolivia  approxi- 
mately $137  million  in  various  forms  of 
aid.  Much  information  concerning 
wd.ste  and  inefficiency  was  developed. 

These  hearinsis  disclosed  that,  as  a  re- 
sult of  loose  administration,  an  inade- 
quate US  mi.ssion  staff,  difficulties  in 
recruitment  of  personnel,  and  a  dearth 
of  administrative  ability  amona  Bolivian 
officials,  heavy  los.ses.  in  the  neighbor- 
ho<xi  of  several  million  dollars,  were 
sustained  in  connection  with  the  U.S. 
aid  programs  m  Bohvia. 

These  involved  losses  of  nearly  $2  mil- 
hon  alone  in  foods  and  fibers,  and  an 
undetei-rained  amount  of  losses  in  ma- 
chineiT,  fertilizer,  and  gasoline,  in 
heavily  congested  ports  and  in  transit 
to  Bolivia;  losses  of  over  $1  million  worth 


of  maclimery  and  equipment  which 
could  not  be  accounted  for;  losses  in 
the  disposal  of  excess  equipment  and 
equipment  unsuitable  for  local  use;  and 
lofses  of  commodities  improperly  main- 
tained or  warehoused. 

In  addition,  expenditures  of  millions 
of  dollars  and  millions  of  local  currency 
were  countenanced  by  US  officials  in 
connection  with  the  financing  of  various 
joint  projects — some  abandoned,  discon- 
tinued, or  diverted  to  other  uses — which 
were  not  subjected  to  adequate  and  ob- 
jective preliminary  technical  evaluation 
or  were  not  reviewed  in  terms  of  chang- 
ing economic  conditions  while  in  devel- 
opment. 

ICA's  failure  to  provide  a  mission  con- 
troller when  needed,  to  institute  rec- 
ords of  accountability  promptly,  to  pro- 
vide a  ports.  transi>ortation,  and  ware- 
housing technician,  to  institute  timely 
end-use  audits,  and  to  take  prompt  ac- 
tion as  recommended  by  internal  audit 
reports  were  some  of  the  reasons  for  the 
inefficient  operation  of  the  program. 
The  present  director  of  the  mission  In 
Bolivia  is  attempting  to  correct  the  many 
Irregularities  that  existed. 

Hearings  were  held  concerning  the 
state  of  readiness  of  the  Civil  Defense 
organization  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
It  was  ascertained  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  copies  of  various  official  publi- 
cations had  been  in  civil  defense  head- 
quarters for  many  years  without  being 
distributed  They  had  no  survival  plan. 
They  had  no  evacuation  routes  posted. 
A  survey  by  the  Pederal  civil  defense 
organization  showed  that  the  warning 
system  was  only  30  percent  effective  in 
densely  populated  areas  It  was  ascer- 
tained that  many  experts  in  various 
fields,  such  as  radiation,  who  were  em- 
ployed by  the  Pederal  Government  were 
not  being  utilized  on  a  temporary  basis 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  in  matters 
of  civil  defense. 

Public  hearings  were  held  In  connec- 
tion with  Senate  bill  550.  which  was 
introduced  by  Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt. 
cosiX)nsored  by  me  It  was  disclosed 
that  there  are  many  types  of  fraudulent 
schemes  in  operation  throughout  the 
United  States,  one  of  the  largest  of  which 
is  loans  to  small  businessmen  who  are  in 
need  of  funds.  These  businessmen  pay 
an  advance  fee  to  these  firms,  after  nu- 
merous misrepresentations,  and.  there- 
after, ascertain  that  they  will  not  secure 
the  loan.  This  tjTpe  of  fraud  has  resulted 
in  the  operators  becoming  enriched  of 
$25  to  $50  million  annually. 

Other  schemes  highlighted  Include 
vanity  publishers,  who  prey  upon  elderly 
and  handicapped  people;  hair  growers, 
who  falsely  claim  that  hair  can  be  re- 
stored to  baldheaded  men;  skip  tracing, 
a  deceptive  means  u.sed  in  the  location 
of  delinquent  debtors;  common  ail- 
ments, such  as  cancer,  rheumatism,  and 
arthritis,  and  the  misrepresentations 
that  permanent  cures  are  available; 
scare  tactics,  utilized  by  many  salesmen 
In  the  sale  of  their  products;  work-at- 
home  schemes,  where  many  housewives 
are  defrauded;  easy-to-win  contests, 
where  each  w^inner  receives  credit  on  the 
purchase  of  items  which  are  exorbitant- 
ly piiccd;  and  vciins  machines,  which 
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are  sold  to  individuals  ba.sed  on  fraudu- 
lent representations. 

The  bill  was  nut  reported  to  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate  beca'.i.se,  under  preseniiy 
existing  penal  legislation,  the  U-S.  I^o.st 
Office  Department  has  hundreds  of  in- 
vestigations pending  in  many  of  the 
categories  mentioned  nbove.  and  have 
been  successful  in  obtaining  many  con- 
victions. 

The  su'>com!nitte/>  was  able  to  save 
$2,015,981  when,  a.^  a  result  of  our  in- 
quiry, the  Navy's  aviation  supply  office 
at  Philadelphia  canceled  exi.sting  c-n- 
tracts  of  a  h:::'hly  technical  nature  in- 
volving spare  parts  requirements. 

Inquiry  concerning  transportation  of 
household  effects  by  the  Department  of 
Mate  for  ito  perj-'nnel  being  sent  over- 
seas has  resulted  in  that  agency  pattiny 
into  effect  a  new  system  It  ls  antici- 
pated that  the  rr'sult.iiit  savings  will  be 
approximately  $200  000  a  year. 

Throui'hout  t'-^  yr-w.  th.e  subc-ommit- 
tee  was  re:.ponsible  fur  corrective  action 
being  taken  in  a  number  of  F'cdcral 
agencies,  such  as  the  General  Services 
Administration  and  Hie  Ph.ladelphia 
Quartermaster  De;>ot.  which  are  detailed 
ui  tins  rei>ort 

B^'~ausp  of  my  required  attendance  at 
the  hoarin,:?  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Improper  Activities  in  the  Labor  or 
Management  Field,  Senator  HEaiKV  M 
Ja(  Ks  K  was  acting  chairman  for  most 
of  lliese  hearings. 

On  Januar>-  30  19:)7.  t!ie  Select  Com- 
tnitte*  on  Imjiroper  Activities  in  the 
Labor  or  Mp.r.aevm'^nt  Field  was  created 
by  the  Senate,  pursuant  to  Senate  Reso- 
lution 74  It  was  continued  pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution  221.  dated  January  29, 
11/58.  and  Senate  Resolution  44.  dated 
Febru.iry  ^.  li'^^S  Duriixg  tiic  past  'i 
years,  a  iaree  portion  of  th;^  sU:ff  of  the 
Senate  Perman'^'nt  :-;iibcommitt/>'e  on  In- 
vestigations has  been  on  loan  to  thus 
select  committee  A!th'>ueh  the  profes- 
sional staff  of  Uic  subcommittee  consists 
of  11  men.  6  of  them  have  been  assigned 
aad  ulilized  by  the  aforementioned  select 
committee  during  the  3  years  of  its  exist- 
ence. In  addition.  or>e  clerk  from  this 
Bubcommitw^^e  was  loaned  t.o  the  select 
c<'>mmittee  and  two  clerk*  worked  jointly 
for  both  committees 

Tlie  appropriation  for  this  subcom- 
mittee during  the  past  year  was  $220,000. 
Of  this  amount  S27  n(VO  wa-^  expended 
for  puriKjs'  s  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Improper  Af tivities  in  the  Labor  or  Mnn- 
arement  Field  and  $79.f>00  is  unexpended 
and  will  be  returned  to  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  The  attainments  of 
the  subcommittee,  as  reveakd  in  this 
annual  report,  tl^reforc.  cost  $114,000. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  recfived  and  printed,  as  requested 
bv  the  SCTiator  from  Arkansas. 


Bert  B    B:u-n«,  of  Iowa,  to  be  an  Asslstnnt 
P(>5Tn»st*T  Oerterul.  vice  John  M    McKabtam; 

C"TC>nrg«  M    Moore    of   Kentucky,   to  tx-   an 
A»;r.s;ant  P..sUa;u.ter  Cienerai. 


BILLS  AND  JOIN^  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bi^l.s  and  a  joint  re."?olution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr   CARLSON; 

R  2S83  A  bin  to  amend  the  Infernal 
Revenue  C-xle  of  1»54  to  provide  the  same 
treatment  for  prepaid  <lue»  Income  recpived 
by  a  nonprofit  motor  club  as  la  provlde>d  for 
prepaid  subscrtptlon  Income;  to  the  Com- 
m.itee  on  Finance. 

BvMr  CLARK: 
S  2884.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  William 
Medway;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    CLARK   (for  himself.  Mr,  MrH- 
RAT.    Mr    McGee.    Mr     C\rkoll.    Mr 
Ran-poifh.  and  Mr    DorcL.<isi  ; 
S  2835    A  bin  to  establish  an  Office  of  Cjal 
Research  within  the  I>epartment  of  the  In- 
terior and  to  provide  for  and  enco\ir;vge  re- 
search to  determine  Improved  means  of  pro- 
ducing and  utlUzlng  coal:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Ci.ark  wlien  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.  > 

By  Mr    HARTKE: 
8. 2886.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Nikohja 
Lazic,  to  the  Conamittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia : 
S  2887    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Charles 
Bradford   LaRue;    to  the   CommUtee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   PASTORE' 
S  2888.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mesrop 
Samolan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    BIBI.K: 
S    2889    A   blU   to  amend   the  act   entitled 
•An   act  to  estAbllEh    a  cod*   of   law   for  the 
District    of    Columbia."    approved    March    3. 
1901.  to  eliminate  the  roquireraent  That  cer- 
tain   District    of    Columbia    corporations    be 
required  to  have  a  majority  of  their  trustees 
cltizenj  of  the  District  of  CoUimbia:   t  ^  Uie 
Committee  on  the   Di.strict    of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  FUl. BRIGHT   (by  request  t  : 
e  2890.  A    bUl    U)    plve    effect    to    certain 
ob.ipations  of  the   United   .States   under  the 
fjcue^a    Conventions    for    the    Protection    of 
War  Victims  of  Aujirtist    12.  1949    by  reeuial- 
ir.»  use  of  the  Red  Cross  and  other  emblpms, 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Pt-i^pricht  whrn 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  ;,ppear 
under  a  senaratp  lieading  ) 
By  Mr  WILEY: 
SJ  R"t  15:1  Jiiint  resolution  t.n  ePtatiUsh 
an  Interdp^)  irtmental  dmrnittee  on  UtUlza- 
tiori  or  Surplu.s  Farm  Com inrxll ties:  to  the 
Commlttw  on  Airricv.lt ure  and  Forestry 

1  .See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Wn,ET  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
npi^e.ir  under  a  separate  heading  ) 


Interior,  to  promote  new  and  improved 
m-^rms  of  producing  and  u.sine  coal 

We  pa-^-ed  a  rrKxl  coal  res^^rch  bill 
la^t  year,  but  the  President  it  nored  the 
ur^^ent  needs  of  the  coal  industry,  and 
vetoed  the  bill  on  the  stated  cround  that 
the  research  commission  called  for  in 
the  bill  should  have  been  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Secretani-  of  Interior,  and 
should  not  be  an  independert  apencv 

Accorc":n"ly.  my  bill  would  e.^tabl.sh 
a  new  OSTice  of  Coal  Research  in  the  In- 
terior Departmein.  Sub.^:ance.  not  foiTn. 
is  the  important  thine.  V%'e  must  creat-e 
without  further  delay  the  hnest  research 
and  development  program  modern  sci- 
ence w.ll  permit,  to  aid  the  employees 
and  employers  in  the  preat.  but  ailing, 
coal  industry-.  I  am  convinced  that  my 
bill  has  the  best  chance  of  gaining  wide- 
spread approval  of  all  necessary  parties. 

I  a--k  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  held  at  the  de:  k  until  the  cl(3se  of 
bu.sines.s  next  Monday,  for  the  purpose 
of  soliciting  addi'iOnal  sponsors 

The  \TCE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie 
on  the  de-sk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  bill  <S.  2885  •  to  establish  an  Off.ce 
of  Coal  Re.<;earch  within  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  to  pro^'ide  for  and 
encourage  research  to  determine  im- 
proved means  of  producing  and  utilizing 
coal,  introduced  by  Mr  Clark  '  for  him- 
self. Mr.  Mlt.ray,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Car- 
roll, Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr  Douglas  >, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


EXECUnVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
CX3MMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  fcllowiiig  favorable  reports  of 
norrunaticna  were  submitted: 

Br  Mr  JOHNSTON  of  5V'-i:th  Car^Mna  from 
the  Cc-rmn  ittee  en  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service: 

John  M  MrKlbbln.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Deputy  Po'tmi.ster  GeT'.fr:il. 


OFFICE  OF  COAL  RESEARCH 

Mr.  CIJ^PK.  Mr  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
IMr  "mlrp^y  .  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
om.n.ti  IMr  McGeeI.  the  Senator  from 
Colr^rado  Mr.  Carroll  1.  the  Senator 
from  West  Vireima  !  Mr  RandolphI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr. 
Doi'GL^sl.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  establish  an  OlTice  of 
Coal  Re5;earrh  within  the  Department  of 


CERTAIN  OBLIGATIONS  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  UNDER  THE  GE- 
NEVA CONV'ENTIONS  FOR  PRO- 
TECTION OF  WAR  VICTIMS 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  give  effect  to  certain  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  under  th« 
Geneva  Conventions  for  the  Protection 
cf  War  Victims  of  Aupust  12.  If 49.  by 
reculatinp  use  of  the  R^d  Cross  and 
other  emblems,  and  for  ether  purposes. 

The  proposed  le.Erislation  has  been  re- 
Qucstc-d  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
in  a  letter  to  the  Vice  President  of  Jan- 
uary 14.  1960,  and  I  am  introducing  the 
bill  m  order  that  there  may  be  a  specilic 
b:ll  to  which  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public  may  direct  their  attention  and 
comments.  This  bill  is  identical  to  one 
which  the  Senate  passed  in  1957,  but 
which  failed  to  receive  attenticn  in  the 
House  of  Repre.'^entatives. 

I  reserve  my  nt^ht  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it.  when  the  matter  is  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  prinu-d  m  the  Record,  together  with 
the  letter  from  the  Aciing  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  Vice  President  with  regard 
to  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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The  bill  (S.  2890)  to  give  effect  to  cer- 
tain obligations  of  the  United  States  un- 
der the  Geneva  Conventions  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  War  Victims  of  August  12,  19 19. 
by  regulating  use  of  the  Red  Cross  and 
other  emblems,  and  for  other  purposes. 
introduced  by  Mr.  Fulbricht,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  \is  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tht- 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativej  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
7C6  of  chapter  33,  title  18.  United  States 
CjC'.?,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"j  706.  Protective    emblems    under    the    Ge- 
neva Conventions 

"(a)  V.'hoever  wears  or  dispUys  the  sign 
of  the  Red  Cross  or  nny  insign.a  in  color- 
ab'.e  Imitation  thereof  f')r  the  fraudulent 
purpose  of  lndu'~ing  th>*  belief  that  he  Is  a 
member  of  or  an  agent  for  the  American 
National  Red  Cros.-;  ur 

"Whoever,  whether  a  corporation,  afso- 
clation  or  person.  Ouher  than  a  person  au- 
thorized by  the  Geneva  Conventions  for  the 
Pi-otectlon  of  W  ir  Victims  of  Augurt  12. 
1949,  Including  the  American  National  Red 
CrosB  and  its  duiy  authorized  employees  and 
agents,  the  medical  '.mi:?  ard  establlshnients 
of  the  ar.med  force^;  of  the  United  States  and 
their  duly  authorized  persuzinel.  chaplains 
attached  to  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
8:ates,  the  Red  Cross  Societies  of  neutral 
countries  and  the  Internationa!  Red  Cross 
organizations  and  their  duly  authorized  per- 
sonnel, uses  the  emblem  of  the  Greek  red 
cross  on  a  white  ground,  or  any  sign  or 
Insignia  in  colorable  imitation  thereof  or 
the  words  Red  Cross"  or  'Geneva  Cross" 
or  any  comblnAti:)n  of  these  w:-rds — ■ 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $250  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  six  months,  or  both. 

"This  subjection  shaU  not  ra.alce  unlawful 
the  use  of  ^uch  emblem,  sign  or  insignia  (1) 
to  mark  civilian  hospitals,  convoys  of  ve- 
hicles, hospital  trams,  ships  and  aircraft 
carrying  wounded,  Inflrm  or  sick  civilians. 
or  medlca!  personnel  and  equipment,  when 
permitted  under  regulations  and  orders 
which  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to 
Issue  in  accordance  with  Articles  18.  21.  and 
22  of  the  Geneva  Convention  Relative  to  the 
Protection  of  Civilian  Persons  In  Time  of 
War  of  August  12.  1949:  1 2 )  to  mark  ambu- 
lances and  the  l'x:at.on  of  first-aid  stations 
when  permitted  under  regulations  and 
orders  which  the  President  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  issue  in  acC'.Tdance  with  Article 
41  of  the  Geneva  Con.eiitin  for  the 
Ameliortiticn  of  the  Ccnditi-.n  of  the  Wound- 
ed and  Sick  in  Armed  Forces  in  the  Field  of 
August  12.  1949:  or  i  3  i  on  armlets  to  identi- 
fy the  personnel  of  civilian  hospitals  where 
permitted  under  regulatloixs  and  orders 
which  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to 
Issue  in  accordance  with  Article  20  of  the 
Geneva  Conventin  Relative  to  the  Protec- 
tion of  Civilian  Persons  in  Time  of  War  of 
August  12.  1949 

"This  subsection  shall  not  make  unlaw- 
ful such  u.'^e  of  any  such  emblem,  sign.  In- 
signia or  words  for  the  same  purpxDse  and 
for  the  same  class  of  goods  as  was  lawful 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title:  Pro- 
vided. That  £uch  use  shall  not  extend  to  the 
plac.ng  ft  the  Red  Cr-.ss  emblem.  5lgn  or  in- 
signia upon  aircraft,  vessels,  vehicles,  build- 
ings or  other  structures,  or  upon  the  ground, 
except  as  otherwise  permitted  by  this  sub- 
section or  by  the  Geneva  Conventions  for 
the  Protection  of  War  Victims  of  August  12. 
lyl9. 

"(b)  Whoever  whether  a  corporation,  as- 
scciition.  or  person,  other  than  a  person 
authorized  by  the  Geneva  Conventions  for 
the  Protection  of  War  Victims  of  August  12, 
1C43.    luts    -.he   emblem   cf    the   red    crc:  cent 


on   a    white   ground   or    a    red    lion    and    stm 

on  a  white  ground,  or  any  sign  or  insignia  In 

colorable  Imitation  thereof— 

shall   he   fined   not   more   than   $250   or   Im- 

prur,ned    not    more    than    six    months,    or 

u.:h. 

"This  subjection  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
prohibit  a  corporation,  association  or  per- 
son that  actually  used  such  emblem,  sign 
or  Insignia  prior  to  February  2.  1956.  from 
continuing  such  use  for  the  same  purpose 
and  for  the  same  class  of  goods:  Provided. 
That  such  use  shall  not  extend  to  the  plac- 
ing of  the  emblems  described  In  this  sub- 
section upon  aircraft,  vessels,  vehicles,  build- 
ings or  ether  structures,  or  upon  the  ground, 
except  as  otherwise  permitted  by  this  sub- 
Ecctlcn  or  by  the  Geneva  Conventions  for 
the  Protection  of  War  Victims  of  August  12. 
1949. 

••(c)  Wlioever,  whether  a  corporation,  as- 
sociation or  person,  following  a  proclama- 
tion by  the  President  in  time  of  war  or 
national  emergency  that  application  of  this 
subsection  is  necessary,  shall  use  in  such 
location  and  size  as  to  be  recognizable  from 
the  air.  whether  by  visual  or  photcgraphlc 
means,  "he  letters  PW"  or  "FO"  for  any  pur- 
pose excapt  marking  the  location  of  a  prison- 
er of  war  camp,  or  the  letters  "IC"  for  any 
purpxjse  except  marking  the  location  of  an 
Internment  camp,  or  any  other  m.arklng,  sign, 
emblem  or  insignia  agreed  up>on  by  the 
United  States  and  any  other  country  and 
proclaimed  by  the  President  for  marking 
the  location  of  such  camps — 
shall,  unless  such  use  or  placing  conforms 
to  such  regulations  as  may  have  been  is- 
sued under  authority  of  the  President,  be 
fined  net  more  than  $250  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  six  months,  or  both.'" 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Fulbricht 

is  as  follows: 

jANr.\RY  14,  I960. 
The  Honorable  RrrHARD  M  Nixon, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  The  United 
States,  on  August  2.  1955,  following  favor- 
able Senate  consideration,  ratified  the 
Geneva  Conventions  for  the  Protection  of 
War  Victims  of  August  12.  1949  These 
conventions  came  Into  force  for  the  United 
States  on  February  2.  1956. 

In  its  report  (Ex.  Rept.  No.  9.  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, 84th  Cong..  1st  sess  ,  June  22.  1955) 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  re- 
viewed the  background  and  testimony  re- 
garding the  prohibitions  respecting  use  of 
the  Red  Cross  emblem  contemplated  under 
article*  53  and  54  of  the  Convention  for  the 
Amelioration  of  the  Wounded  and  Sick  in 
Armed  Forces  in  the  Field,  and  concluded  as 
follows' 

"Because  of  the  facts  which  have  been  set 
forth  above,  the  committee,  after  extended 
consultation  with  the  executive  departments 
concerned,  the  American  National  Red  Cross, 
and  representatives  of  the  pre-1905  users, 
considers  that  a  reservation  should  be 
adopted  which  would  relieve  the  United 
States  of  any  obligation  to  disturb  continued 
enjoyment  of  any  use  of  the  emblem  which 
was  lawiul  under  domestic  law  In  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  ratifying  the  conven- 
tion. Such  a  use  would  be  one  lawfully  be- 
gun prlcr  to  Jsmuary  6.  1905.  and  permitted 
to  continue  under  the  act  of  January  5. 
1905,  the  act  of  June  23,  1910,  and  subse- 
quent Fideral  legislation,  subject,  of  course, 
to  extinction  by  abandonment  at  any  time. 

"Moreover,  the  protection  of  the  national 
Interest — and  especially  the  interest  of 
wounded  and  sick — requires  that  such  a  res- 
ervation be  qualified  so  as  to  express  the 
acceptance  by  the  United  States  of  an  obli- 
gation to  enact  legislation  prohibiting  any 
use  of  the  emblem  on  aircraft,  vessels,  ve- 
hicles, buildings,  or  other  structures,  or  upon 
the  ground,  except  as  authorized  under  the 
terms  of  the  conventions. 


"Accordingly,  the  committee,  in  reporting 
the  convention  to  the  Senate,  recommends 
that  the  resolution  giving  its  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification.  Include  the  following 
reservation : 

••  The  United  SUtee,  in  ratifying  the 
Geneva  Convention  for  the  Amelioration  of 
the  Condition  of  the  Wounded  and  Sick  in 
Armed  Forces  in  the  Field,  does  so  with  the 
reservation  that  irrespective  of  any  pro- 
vision or  provisions  in  said  convention  to 
the  contrary,  nothing  contained  therein 
shall  make  unlawful  or  obligate  the  United 
States  of  America  to  make  unlawful,  any 
use  or  right  of  use  within  the  United  States 
of  America  and  its  territories  and  possessions 
of  the  Red  Cross  emblem,  sign,  insignia, 
or  words  as  was  lawful  by  reason  of  domestic 
law  and  a  use  begun  prior  to  January  6. 
1905.  provided  such  use  by  pre-1905  users 
does  not  extend  to  the  placing  of  the  Red 
Cross  emblem,  sign,  or  insignia  upon  air- 
craft, vessels,  vehicles,  buildings  or  other 
structures,  or  upon  tlie  ground  '  " 

This  reservation  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate,  and  the  United  St.itee 
ratified  the  convention  subject  to  this  res- 
ervation. 

In  the  same  report,  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  took  note  of  certain  other 
provisions  relating  to  emblems  or  markings 
that  give  rise  to  a  need  for  legislative  im- 
plementation. SpeclflcaJly,  the  comnilttee 
observed  that — 

"Under  article  38  of  the  Convention  on 
Wounded  and  Sick  in  Armed  FVrces  In  the 
Field,  certain  countries  are  permitted  to  iLse, 
In  place  of  the  red  cross,  the  red  crescent 
or  the  red  lion  and  sun  on  a  white  ground. 
While  article  53  also  forbids  commercial  us« 
of  these  distinctive  signs,  without  effect  on 
rights  acquired  through  prior  use.  no  legis- 
lation restr.cts  the  use  of  such  emblems  in 
the  United  States.  For  this  reason  it  will 
be  necessary  to  make  appropriate  changes 
in  title  18.  i»ectlon  706,  of  the  United  States 
Code 

'Similarly,  as  already  noted,  the  1949  con- 
ventions for  the  first  time  authorize  Uie  use 
of  the  Red  Cross  emblem  by  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  and  its  personnel  (art. 
44.  Wounded  and  Sick  Convention),  civilian 
hospitals  and  personnel  engaged  in  their 
administration,  and  ooBVoys  of  vehicles,  hos- 
pital trains,  and  aircraft  carrying  wounded 
and  sick  civilians  (arts  13^  22.  Civilians  Con- 
vention). Further  amendment  of  title  18. 
section  706.  of  the  United  States  Code  would 
seem  necessary  to  anticipate  these  uses" 

In  addition  to  protecting  usage  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  other  emblems  as  mentioned 
above,  the  proposed  legislation  would  pro- 
tect the  marking  of  prisoner-of-war  camps 
and  internment  camps  in  time  of  war  or 
national  emergency.  Subsection  (c)  of  the 
bill  would  prohibit  the  use  in  such  times  of 
the  letters  'PW."  "PG."*  of  "IC."'  or  any 
other  marking,  sign,  emblem,  or  insignia 
agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  and  any 
other  country  In  such  location  and  size  as 
to  be  recognizable  from  the  air.  whether  by 
visual  or  photographic  means,  for  any  pur- 
pose except  marking  the  location  of  a  prtson- 
er-of-war  camp  or  internment  camp.  The 
restrictions  on  such  use  in  time  of  war  or 
national  emergency  would  implement  article 
23  of  the  Geneva  Convention  Relative  to  the 
Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War  of  August  12, 
1949.  and  article  83  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion Relative  to  the  Protection  of  Civilian 
Persons  In  Time  of  War  of  August  12.  1949. 
Such  protection  of  prisoners  is  considered  a 
desirable  safeguard  of  these  victims  of  war. 
It  is  also  believed  that  enactment  by  the 
Congress  of  this  provision  could  stimulate 
other  countries  into  enacting  similar  legis- 
lation, thus  enhancing  the  internationally 
beneficial  protections  contained  in  these 
articles  of   the  Geneva  conventions. 

Accordingly,  there  Is  submitted  for  your 
consideration  and  favorable  action  a  draft 
bUl   to  give  effect  to  certain  obligations  of 
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Uie   United   S  ates  under   the  Geneva  Con- 

ventioiia  for  ihe  Prot-ectlon  of  War  Victims 
of  August  12,  1949,  by  regulating  the  use  of 
the  Red  Crosi  and  other  emblenui,  and  for 
i.ther  purpose*  The  scope  and  effect  of  this 
draft  bill  Is  clearly  stated  In  the  fore«olng 
passages  fron  the  Report  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  her*^f 

The  draft  bill  herewith  submitted  Is 
Identical  to  S  1779  which  passed  the  Sen- 
Rte  f>n  Aug^ue:  5,  1957.  85th  C>)ngri«s.  Ist 
session.  S  r79  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  th  '  Judiciary  of  the  House  of 
riepreflentatlvf  .«>  on  August  6  1957.  but  tlxat 
c  iiiunittee  tew  k  no  Rr'.jr'n  upon  It  In  Ite 
report  to  acoor.pany  8  1779  i  R^pt  No  772, 
U  S.  Senate.  85th  C^'nf:  .  1st  sess  .  July 
30.  1957  1.  the  -ienate  Foreign  Relations  Oom- 
mltte*  declare- 1 : 

■  Enactment  of  the  present  bill  is  neces- 
sf.ry  t.1  enHb:.  the  United  States  to  honor 
imp->rtant  corunitments  wlr.ch  were  under- 
taken by  (Uir  3  veriiinenl  when  the  Geneva 
C-'nventions  o-   1949  were  ratified  " 

In  impleme  iting  the  oblieaUong  Just  re- 
ferred to.  It  nay  be  noted  that  the  draft 
bill  uses  the  j  hrase  "colorable  imitation"  in 
preference  tc  "colored  in  imitation"  in 
section  706,  Itle  18,  United  States  C-ode. 
"Colorable  in  citation  '  appears  to  be  the 
t<"rm  which  h^s  come  ccinmonly  to  be  ust-d 
m  trad»»mark  l;iw  In  connectl'>n  with  F;mi- 
larity  (  f  inarkiK  and  appears  for  example.  In 
c^innection  with  I nfrii. cement  of  trndemark.i 
at  sections  11!4(1)  and  1127  (definition)  of 
title  15.  Unlt<d  .States  C.>de  It  is  intended. 
in  achieving  'onslstency  in  terminology,  to 
make  clear  lY e  original  legislative  meaning, 
which  In  the  present  context  would  include 
any  Imitation  so  resembling  a  protected 
pinblem  as  t^  be  likely  to  cause  confusion, 
in:.';take   or  de  -rptlon 

Tlie  Depart  iiiiu   h.^s  been   advised   by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  th:it  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  resubmission  of  this  proposal  to 
the  Congress    or  its  coiif-ideration. 
Sincere  y  yours. 

l^IVINGSTON  T    MraCHANT. 

Acting  Secretary. 


INTERDEP/  RTMENTAL  COMMITTEE 
ON  SURJ-'LUS  FARM  COMMODI- 
TIES 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  ai-propriate  reference,  a  joint 
resolution  f'>r  establishing  an  Interde- 
partmental Ooniinittee  on  Utilization  of 
Surplus  Farm  Commodities. 

The  comn  it  tee  would  be  comprised  of 
the  Secretaries  of  State.  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, or  their  de.siijnees.  the  Director  of 
the  Interna nonal  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration, aid  representatives  of  any 
other  agenc  es  of  the  executive  branch, 
or  other  qu;  lified  persons  the  President 
may  designate. 

The  purp  )se  would  be  to  carry  out 
more  effect:. e  utilization  of  the  surplus 
fann  commodities  at  home  and  abroad. 
Today  the  Nation  has  on  hand  $9.5  bil- 
lion worth  (  f  surpluses.  Unfortunately, 
the  existenc *  of  these  surpluses  ser\es  to 
depre.ss  fam  income  and  thus  indirectly 
adversely  af  ects  the  whole  economy. 

Too.  the  cost  of  storing  such  surpluses 
costs  the  American  taxpayer  over  $1  mil- 
lion a  day. 

Paradoxically,  we  f^nd  that  there  are 
still  people  in  this  country  existing  on 
substandard  nutritional  levels.  Around 
the  globe.  Uo.  it  is  estimated  that  about 
one -half  of  the  2.7  billion  people  in  the 


world  are  undernourished,  and  almost 
one-third  live  on  inadequate  diets. 

The  creation  of  a  more  effective  pro- 
gram for  utilizing  these  valuable  re- 
sources— makmg  them  an  asset  instead 
of  a  liability — olTers  rich  rewards  of  eco- 
nomic, political,  strategic,  as  well  as  hu- 
manitarian values. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  our 
mountainous  stockpiles  of  surplus  are 
not  likely  to  disappear  with  a  wave  of  a 
magic  wand 

However,  the  e."^tablishment  of  the 
Coniniuti'e.  I  believe,  would  help  to  as- 
cen.un  that  each  of  the  departments  of 
the  Government  would  be  utilizing  sur- 
pluses as  fully  as  passible,  domestically, 
as  well  as  in  sup;x)rl  of  our  economic 
programs  abroad. 

I  a.'^k  unanimous  con-^ent  that  the  joint 
re.solution  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  followinK  my  remarks.  In  addi- 
tion. I  request  tiiat  the  joint  resolution 
he  on  the  table  for  a  period  of  1  week  to 
allow  Senators  who  may  so  desire  to  join 
in  co-spun.vjrinR  this  proposal. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  oe  received  and  appro- 
priately referred,  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed 
m  the  Re  or?  and  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

The  joint  resolution  'S.J  Res.  153'  to 
establish  an  InlerdepartmentAi  Com- 
mittee on  Utilization  of  Surplus  Farm 
Commodities,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wiley. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Fore.-^lry,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government,  in  the 
operation  cf  price  pupp art  and  other  agri- 
cultural pro)n-ain5.  has  accumulated  8t(.>cks 
of  surplus  REricultural  commodities  having 
a  value  of  8!>proximately  *9  5  billun,   and 

Whereas  the  cost  to  the  American  tax- 
payer of  storing  these  stocks  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  amounts  to  more  than 
•  1  million  per  day:  and 

Whereas  the  exL^tence  of  such  surpluses 
ser\es  to  dejiress  farm  Income  and  thus  to 
fttfeot  directly  or  indirectly  the  economy  of 
the  Nation:  and 

Whereas  there  are  still  people  In  the  United 
States  existing  on  substandard  nutritional 
levels,  and 

Whereas  about  one-half  of  the  2  7  billion 
people  in  tl.e  world  are  estimated  to  be 
undernourished,  and 

Whereas  the  utilization  of  surplus  foods 
at  home  and  abroitd  to  a  moderate  degree 
have  been  utilized  to  promote  economic 
stability  in  American  agriculture,  expand 
international  trade  In  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, encourage  the  eccmomlc  development  of 
friendly  countries,  promote  the  collective 
strengths  of  the  free  w  irld:  and 

Where.is  the  creation  of  better  programs 
for  utilization  of  such  resources  offers  rich 
rewards  of  economic,  political,  strategic — 
as  well  as  humanitarian — value.s  and 

Whereas  such  uses  would  bring  about  a 
more  rapid  reduction  of  our  stocks  of  such 
comimodities.  and  at  the  same  time  derive 
the  greatest  j>osslble  benefits  therefrom: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatwes.  of  the  United  States  of  Ame'^ica 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  Is  hereby 
established  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  an  agency  to  be  known  as  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Utilization 
of  Surplus  Farm  Comnioduies   thereafter  re- 


ferred to  as  the  Committee)  which  shall 
consist  of  the  following  (or  their  designees  i  : 

{ 1 1    The  Secretary  of  State; 

(2)    Tl-ie  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

(3»   The  Secretary  of  Commerce: 

(4  1  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare: 

(5  I  The  Director  of  the  International  Co- 
operation Admlnlstrati>>n:  and 

(6)  Repres-ei.t  ai  ives  from  any  other  agen- 
cies in  the  executive  branch,  or  other  qual.- 
fied  persons,  as  the  President  shall  deem 
advisable 

Sec  2  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  make  a  continuing  study  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  new  ways  and  means 
of  utilizing  surplus  farm  commodities  to  ful- 
fill humanitarian  needs,  to  aid  jiecples  s\;b- 
sisting  on  Inadequate  diets  at  home  and 
abr  'ad.  and  to  implement  and  support  our 
foreign  economic  policies,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  coordinating  the  activities  cf  tiie 
various  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  engaged  In  carrying  out  pro- 
grams Involving  the  utilization  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities. 

Sec-  3.  The  Committee  shall  terminate  at 
the  expiration  of  three  (3i  years  after  the 
date  of  approval  of  this  joint  resolution:  or 
at  .«:uch  earlier  date  as  the  President,  because 
of  the  disappearance  of  surpluses,  may  deter- 
mine that  the  need  for  such  a  Committee 
no  longer  exists. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  FOR  EDU- 
CATION OF  MIGRATORY  WORK- 
ERS AND  THEIR  CHILDREN— AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  20,  1960,  the  names 
of  Senators  Morse.  Randolph.  Neu- 
BERGER.  and  Y.ARBOROUGH  Were  added  as 
additional  cosponsors  of  the  following 
bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  on  January  20.  1960: 

S  2864  A  bill  to  provide  certain  paj-ments 
to  a&iiSt  In  providing  improved  educational 
opp ortunitiee  for  children  of  migrant  agri- 
cultural  employees;    and 

S  286.5  A  bill  to  provide  grants  for  adult 
education  for  migrant  agncuJttiral  em- 
pioyees. 

FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  TRADE 
ACT  OF  1960— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SFONSOR   OF   BILL 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  introduced  Senate  bill  2882,  en- 
titled "The  Pair  Labor  Standards  Trade 
Act  of  i960."  I  a.sked  that  the  bill  he  on 
the  table  for  cosponsorship. 

The  distinguished  and  able  junior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
TORE]  has  indicated  t-o  me  that  he  de- 
sires to  become  a  cosponsor,  and  I  ask 
that  his  name  be  added  to  the  list  of 
co.spoiisors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  Senator  for  this  very 
gratifying  indication  of  his  support  of  the 
measure. 

NOTICE  OF  PUBLIC  HEARINGS  ON 
EXAMINATION  OF  U.S.  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
stsk  unanimous  consent  that  a  press  re- 
lease announcing  that  the  Committee  on 
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Foreign  Relations  wffl  hc*l  its  first  pub- 
lic hearinsr  in  connection  with  its  exam- 
ination of  US.  foreign  poliry  which  wa.s 
authorized  by  the  Senate  late  in  the 
2d  session  of  the  83 th  Congre&s  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  wa5  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  J.  W.  Fm-BaicHT,  chairman  of  the 
Ber-.'-^e  Committee  on  F^elgn  Relitluas.  an- 
nounced today  that  on  January  23  at  10:30 
am.  In  room  4221,  New  Senate  Office  B'^Id- 
Ing.  the  committee  will  hold  Its  f.rst  public 
hearing  In  connection  with  its  examination 
of  U  S.  foreign  policy  which  was  authorized 
by  the  Senate  late  in  the  2d  3es;-.lQn  of  the 
Both  Congress. 

The  principal  wltness<»s  will  be  Mr  E. 
Plnley  Carter,  president  of  the  Stanf^rrl  Re- 
search Institute,  and  ifr  Wallace  Erode, 
BCience  adviser  to  the  Department  cf  S'ate. 

The  hearing  to  be  heid  next  TTiursday 
win  deal  with  a  study  entitled  "Possible 
Nonmilitary  Scientiflc  I>evei^pments  and 
Their  Potential  Impact  '"n  Fnre:;;n  Pc!iry 
Problems  of  the  United  States  "  Th!-?  s*udy 
Is  one  In  a  series  of  15  studies  whi  h  were 
prepared  at  the  req'.jes*  of  the  O  ::im;'. tee 
en  Foreign  Relations  It  explores  prospec- 
tive scientific  developments  of  the  next 
decade  and  their  potential  impact  on  foreign 
policy  problenoa  of  tbe  United  Svites  It 
ali,o  explores  the  possibility  of  m.aking  more 
positive  use  erf  science  and  technoio^  to 
help  meet  foreign  policy  problems. 

In  connection  With  ita  study  of  VS.  for- 
eign policy,  the  Con-.m.tlee  or  F  .reif-n  Re- 
lations concluded  12  resesroh  r"n':rwi~*..s  call- 
ing for  14  studies.  Or^  other  study,  that 
completed  by  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tiorj  of  New  Y^rlc  -^n  the  "B:is;c  Aims  of 
US  Foreign  PoHry."'  was  d'~>ne  without 
charge  to  the  committee  The  completed 
studies  In  the  U  S.  fcreipn  policy  area  gen- 
erally, in  the  order  of  their  txEuance,  are  aa 
follows  : 

1.  "Worldwide  and  I>,m9stic  Ec-  :•;.  mlc 
Problems  and  Their  Impact  on  the  F-relga 
Policy  of  the  United  States."  by  the  Corpo- 
ration for  Economic  and  Indu.=tr:al  Research. 
Inc.,  Arlington.  Va.  Published  as  committee 
print  August  1959 

2  "Possible  NonmlTltarr  Scientiflc  D<^e!"p- 
ments  and  Their  Potential  Impnct  on  For- 
eign Policy  Problems  of  the  United  States." 
by  the  StAn/ord  Research  Institute.  Menio 
Park,  Caiif.  Published  aa  comiuiitee  print 
September   1959. 

3  US  Foreign  Policy  in  Western  Fiirop*," 
by  the  Foreig.n  Policy  Research  Institute  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philaflelphla. 
Pa  Published  as  committee  print  October 
15. 1959 

4  "U5  Foreign  Poller  tn  Africa  "  by  the 
Program  of  African  Studies  of  N.j,-thwesr^rn 
University,  Evanston.  111.  Published  aa  com- 
mittee  print   October   23.    19=)J 

5.  "US.  Foreign  Policy  in  Asia,  by  Conlon 
Associates,  Ltd..  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Pub- 
lished as  committee  print  November  1.  1959. 

6  "Operational  .A5T>^ts  of  US  Pi-)relgTt 
Pulley."  by  the  Maxwell  Gradiate  School  of 
Citizenship  and  Public  Affairs  of  SvTacu^e 
University.  Syracuse,  NY  Pui->li-hed  aa 
eommltt«e  print  NoTem^r   11,  1958 

7  "Basic  Alms  of  \iS>.  Forei£:n  Poitcy  by 
the  Council  on  Foreign  Reiitioris.  New  York.. 
NY.  Published  as  com.n.it'ee  print  Novem- 
ber 25, 1959 

8  'Developments  In  Military  Technoli^y 
and  Their  Impact  on  U-S.  Strategy  and  For- 
eign Policy.'"  by  the  Washington  Cen*er  of 
Foreign  Policy  Research  the  *>hns  Hooklr.q 
University  Wa-shlret^jn.  DC  Publisiied  aa 
O-jmrnutee  print  December  6,   li^od. 

9  "Formulation  and  Administration  of 
US  Foreign  Policy."  by  the  Brookinsr"'  In- 
alitutlon,  Waahlngton,  DC.  Publlahed  at 
committee   print    January    13,    1960. 


10.  "Principal  Ideological  Conflicts.  VarlA^ 

tiLins  Tbiireoo,  Their  ManifestatJona,  ajid 
Their  Presient  and  Potential  Impact  on  the 
Foreign  PjUcy  of  the  United  States,"  by  ti.e 
Center  fcr  International  Affairs  Harrard 
Unfyenflty,  Gambrlclg^.  Ma.«iB  Published  as 
commltte*;  print  January  17.  1900. 

Studies  not  yet  publlabed  are: 

■  1  re.r  .  V  .  "v  Irr.;l...uons  lor  the  United 
States  ol  Be-  nomic  and  r^  ,ciai  Cot.diti<^>na  in 
L<es£€r  Develooed  and  UiiCijnimiited  Couix- 
tries,"  by  the  Cei.tt^r  f  it  In  Vrnational  Stud- 
ies. Massr/rhTLse't.s  In^itute  of  Technology. 
CambridsT",   M.i.-,s 

"U  3  Pirei^n  Poller  In  the  USSR  aiid 
Raalern  Europe."  by  the  Ru.ssi.in  Ir.£tltut«. 
Columbia  Univer-iiy.   New   Yijrfc,   N  Y 

U.S.  Bi.reign  Po.icy  Ui  ti»e  Neiir  East,"  by 
the  Insutute  *  f  Mediterrain'^a  AiTau-b.  Luc. 
New  York,   NY. 

Senator  FiTLBRrfrHT  TOtd-  TXcsplte  the  fict 
thrit  the  r  reas  to  be  ci-..vfred  tn  these  studies 
have  beer,  specified  with  care  and  the  cr>ni- 
mittoe  hikS  empha-sizrd  many,  many  times 
that  the  tt'.,dies  are  i:i  no  way  binding  upon 
committei  m€-nio«'rs,  f."-  vox  tune  to  tune  ludi- 
Viduali  *  lio  .have  re, id  these  reptrts  have 
t^ioU-;ht  they  represent  the  vie  as  of  the 
rr."mi>er?  of  the  committee. 

I  ■  •.>:■  tbL«!  nr^fur\r>j\  "o  rmphrt'tr'*  th.'it 
the  St  idles  which  are  recelv(>d  will  tupply 
the  cociruttue  with  back  trour.d  material 
for  coiasic.eration  ,a  preparing  a  final  report 
to  the  6-  aa'e  I'he  committee  Is.  of  otiurse. 
free  to  a*  ctp:  ur  t<j  reject  the  flndin:;*  and 
recommer  d.,k:,ians  of  the  organizations  and 
lnstItutIo.-xs  submitting  studies.  It  la  the 
function  of  the  committee  to  evaluate  the 
studies  whf'-b  are  sTjhmrtt.e<l  TTi^  purpose 
of  hoklmr  publK"  hearinrs  cr.  th««e  studies 
is  to  receive  tef^Ummy  from  all  Interested 
parties  prK>r  "o  the  prepara.Llci n  of  a  final  re- 
t>art  In  tiiat  wa  ;  it  will  be  p<jeaible  for  the 
ccimm.tte-j  V  tes*  the  soundness  of  the  tind- 
livs  and  re<"''rr.niendatIona  In  these  studl**3 
b^-fore  reaching  Its  own  conclusions  and 
submlttirg  Its  final  report  to  the  Senate 

"In  adcition.  I  wisli  to  emphasise  that  the 
eommitte;  is  af'prv>achii  t  thi.^  a.-^.'!it::,.ment 
In  a  norpartLsa.n  n.ann-r  endeav  tXv.z,  to 
avoid  t.-a.^sltory  isisi.es  ai.d  to  c^ncentrats 
on  the  fundamental  forces  at  wrrk  withl.n 
and  without  the  United  States  which  must 
be  understood  If  our  foreign  policy  la  to 
serve   the  Nation." 

The  Comm.lttee  on  Foreign  Relations  also 
expects  t<j  hold  hearings  on  February  11  on 
a  study  tntitled  "Worldwide  and  Domestic 
Economic  Problems  and  Their  Impact  on  the 
Fureign  Eolicy  of  the  Uu.tcd  State*."  pre- 
pared by  ijae  Corporatlou  fur  EcoD«>ni;c  and 
Industrial  Research.  Inc.  All  interested 
parties  wishing  to  present  testimony  in  cor. - 
ncjcuon  »iih  the  con.niitte*- »  hearings  on 
i".n  studiP;  r  "^^  -  '  •■  t-n  p«.iicy  ahouid  con- 
tact the  aiieX  leric  of  tx^  con.mlttee  without 
delay. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIAI^.  ARTTCI.ES. 
ETC  .  PRINTED  IN  THK  RFXX)RD 

On  request,  and  by  unajumoos  coniei^t. 
addres&e.',  ediUina»s.  aruc'.es,  etc  .  wt.'-*' 
ordered  to  be  prinied  in  t^ie  Rscoaa,  as 
follows: 

By   Mr    prm.r- 

Stn^ement  bv   him  p!vtr»g  notice  of  a  pre- 
view try  t.»-e  Na'ir.rial  Ptrk  Servlr*'  of  th'>  Old 
Stone  Ho^use  at  3061  M  Street.  In  Georgetoim, 
By    Mr    SYMTNfrTON 

Addres.i  delivtrod  iy  Repri-sen  ts  ttve 
WRrcfrr  P«tman.  of  Texas,  at  moerliU  rrmvoca- 
tlon  at  East  Texas  Baptist  College.  Marshall. 
Tex  ,  Orti  oer  6     1959 

By    \U     HENNETTt 

Address  entitled  "\  Crusade  fnr  Deeen<ry  "* 
(Jelivered  by  Secretary  of  Aerlcultur^  Esra 
Talt  Benson  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  uo 
October  11,  1959. 


AMKRICAS  LOPT  PFXPI^ 

Mr.  MANSFIfXD  Mr.  President,  on 
nxy  own  behalf .  and  under  Uie  3 -minute 
limitation.  I  now  seek  rec«>  .niuun. 

The  VICP:  PRKSIDKNT  The  Senator 
from  Montana  is  recognized 

?.fr  r.TAVFFTELD  Mr.  president,  on 
occa^on  I  tiave  addressed  the  Senate 
retiaruiii>;  Vrliat  I  coii.-.ider  to  be  Uie  de- 
pioi  aijie  con. li lions  which  exist  i»n  the 
Indian  r'-servation.s  m  Mo:. Lara  and 
eL«owhere  in  th''  Wf.«ft  I  have  fe!t,  and 
I  continue  to  feel,  that  a  great  deal  of 
this  siLuation  is  due  to  the  inflexible 
poiicit\s  and  attitude  oi  U-o  Bureau  of 
Indian  Airairs.  My  opiniu<i  has  not  bet-n 
alU'i't'd.  and  I  continue  to  feel  U'lal  there 
I.S  a  very  serious  need  for  alteration  of 
our  Federal  Indian  poliry. 

One  of  the  flne&t  things  that  has  been 
done  in  tiie  fleld  of  journalism,  insofaj 
a.)  the  Indians  are  coiirerntd.  is  a  st-ne.s 
of  \l  anicies  that  liavf  been  pubiLsiied 
m  the  I^nv(  r  Post.  'Ihev  »ere  written 
by  Robert  W  fVnwick  He  has  done  an 
extremf'Ty  fine  job.  and  the  articles  .show 
a  tremendous  insl£ht  into  this  problem. 

I  wish  to  call  to  my  colleagues'  at> 
tenliun  two  para^rapiis  fiom  a  lettcj: 
I  received  from  Mr  Penwick;  they  give 
an  example  of  his  tirasp  of  Uie  siluatiaii: 

F!rst.  there  U  a  vivid  need  fcr  a  uniform 
policy  In  the  handling  of  Indian  welfare  and 
general  assistance.  Second,  but  not  less 
Important  by  any  measure,  I'm  convinced 
that  we  should  halt  the  sale  of  allotted  lands 
at  least  long  enough  to  appraise  the  long- 
range  effects  of  such  sales. 

I'd  also  recommend  thxU  we  stop  talking 
about  term^lnatlon  of  FVderal  trusteeship, 
and  concentrate  on  the  problems  which  w« 
hope  will  be  resolved  simply  by  l^^norlng 
them. 

I  am  e^pcrially  Interested  in  these 
articles  because  they  are  devoted  largely 
to  the  Indians  of  Montana,  In  our 
Stat<^.  we  have  seven  different  reserva- 
tions, each  with  its  many  and  difTerent 
problems.  I  commend  t}.;.s  .st-nes  of 
articles  to  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
Senate;  and  I  wL«h  to  say  to  my  good 
friends  the  Senators  from  Colorado  'Mr. 
CARROLL  and  Mr,  Allott)  ,  that  In  Robert 
W  Fenwick  they  have  an  cxiremely  tal- 
ented journalist  serving  the  Denver  area. 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tins  series  of  12  articles  pub- 
iLshed  in  the  Denver  Post  between  Jan- 
uary 3  and  January  \^  be  priiiU'd  af  tiie 
eonc/isii  n  of  my  remark.^  m  Uic  Do4y  bf 

*aiP   itR'oUD 

There  beuw  no  objection,  the  artlcTes 

were  ordered  to  be  i'l-M-t-d  in  the  Ii«c- 
ORD,  as  folliTws: 

'Frim    the    Denver    Post.   Jan     S,    19601 
.^met.ica's  Lost  Peopli — Ti-»ce  or  Soasnws" 

FisNTMLs  A  9to«t  or  Iftani   rcw  IwDiAifs 
(By  Robert  W.  Fenwick) 

"In  BIIllngB.  Mont,,  there  Is  a  hill.  In 
Sloux  It  Is  called  'Place  of  Many  Sorrows," 
There  a  child  dies  every  week  A  wife  dies 
too  young,  A  man  he  Is  old  and  sad  at  30, 
and  the  sick  are  too  many  " 

Thus  did  the  letter  and  the  rtory  begin. 
TTiat  was  5  week."  and  3,600  miles  ago 

r-\brTlo»iwJy  printed  In  Ink  nn  tj>^  bsrk  Bids 
of  a  rro%-*rnm^nt  form  the  l^'tter  was  elc- 
(fuent  tn  ItJi  v^rv  gimnliritv,  a  classic  of 
sincerity  enhanced  by  Vj^  licrambled  ^ran-imar 
and  misspelled  words. 
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The  author  »as  obviously  an  Indian  Of 
the  Place  of  Many  Sorrows,  he  continued 

"The  dead  b<  ngs  are  singed  there  till  a 
tall  man  runs  irora  his  shack,  from  all  his 
family  and  he  ilrinks  to  not  hear.  Now  he 
Bits,  drunk  &o  n  uch  he  cannot  wallc  and  too 
sad  to  not  sing  them  same  hard  songs 

•He  cannot  get  away.  There  is  no  place 
to  go.  These  n.en.  these  people,  ail  are  In- 
dians who  have  sold  there  land    " 

He  was  writ,  ng  about  America's  dispos- 
sessed, the  coniused  and  111-advified  Indians 
who  sold  their  birthright  when  they  sold 
their  land,  often  for  a  pittance  Deprived  of 
their  only  mear  s  of  making  a  living,  deprived 
even  of  a  place  to  live,  they  have  moved  to 
the  cities,  Th-  re  Uiey  have  found  shelter, 
of  sorts,  in  fcsiering  shacku  wn  slums. 

-Now  the  In  Hans  sit  on  the  White  M.in 
neck  and  the  \/h;te  Man  is  sadden  becau.se 
of  this."  the  leiter  went  on  "We  are  b<nh 
sad  for  only  ijrief  has  come  to  us  both 
because  of  sale 

"Soon,  If  this  goes  on.  all  Indians  must 
come  to  town.  What  town  want  one  more 
Place  of  Many  v-)rrnws?  Who  will  flight  this 
thing?     What  nan  is  so  brave? 

"If  all  Indiar  s  come  to  town  It  costs  town 
plenty  of  m  'i  ey  each  year.  It  coets  for 
schools  and  the  relief  money  and  for  more 
public  hosplta  s  I  think  maybe  for  more 
police  and  blgt  er  Jails,  t-x),  and  teachers 

"Now  Bometl  ing  must  be  done.  Who  will 
do  It?" 

That  anonyrimis  letterwrlt^r's  prayer  be- 
came my  assUr  ment  5  wepk.s  ftt"^  I  traveled 
Wyoming,  Nebraska,  .s  'I'h  Dakota,  and 
Montana  I  cnered  re(>er\  .t  ions,  the  pov- 
erty-ridden "pup  t.)wns"  on  the  re.^erva- 
tlons  and  the  sordid,  gaudy,  blood-and-wine- 
soaked  slild  rows  of    border  U'wns 

I  intervipwe<l  scores  of  Indians  and  their 
tribal  leaders.  Government  offlcials.  priests 
and  minlFters  at  mtsRlons  hospitals  and 
community  centers  f  ir  Indian.^:  talked  to 
CoacrM'unen.  ranchers.  b\;."iinesFmpn.  law- 
enforcement  officers,  social  workers,  and 
ordinary  citizens  exposed  to  Indian  in- 
fluences. 

I  was  shock' d  by  what  I  heard  and  saw: 
Unbelievable  trunken  orgies  paid  for  with 
relief  moneys:  pxnerty.  disease,  filth,  and 
overcrowding;  vininhibited  lovemaking  in 
public,  young  Indian  elrls  In  prostitution; 
widespread  111 'git  unary  subsidl//ed  by  wel- 
fare funds;  degeneracy,  lawles.^ness,  murder. 
I  found  not  me.  but  three  "Places  of  Many 
B'^rrows."  pov;rty  pits  where  a  tall  man 
watches  helplisfly  as  his  last  hope  flickers 
and  turns  to    i&hes  of  lifelong  despair. 


IFYom  thi   Denver  PoFt   Jan   3,  I960] 
America's    L<«t    PEon.s     Va.st    Lands    Dissi- 
pated. Siorx    Indians  Exist  in  Squalor 

(By  Robert  W  Fenwick) 
Land  is  a  pn  clous  thing      It  pains  in  value 
Wltti  each  and  every  birth  in  th.s  20th  cen- 
tury pcpulatlo  a  explosion. 

You  think  cf  this  and  ponder  Its  meaning 
as  you  drive  e;istw,ird  along  US.  Highway  20 
t.hrough  the  rorth western  rim  of  NebrasicaS 
panhandle 

Here  the  lai  d  billows  and  swells  In  ocean- 
like  exp.inse  ,\\  far  as  ihe  eye  can  see  Your 
car  whislts  y<-  u  through  comfortiible  little 
towns  and  communities  built  upon  and 
p)roe{>erlng  from  the  vast,  unending  wheat- 
fields  and  grasf.-rlch  rangelands 

Along  the  way  you  see  s[>acl()u.s  well-kept 
homes,  bright  and  snuUng  under  Iresh  coats 
of  paint.  Th(  re  are  small  but  efficient  mar- 
kets. Bhopjs.  tie  machinery- Jumbled  lots  of 
farm  implement  dealers,  sturdy  little  banks 
dealing  in  th<    commerce  of   the  area. 

Just  north  of  this  highway,  in  South 
Dakota,  He  the  sprawling  Rosebud  and  Pine 
Ridge  Reservi  tlons  of  the  populotis  Sioux, 
The  reservations  contribute  generously  to  the 
business  life  of  many  communities  along 
U.S.    20.     But    strangely,    most    of    business 


comes  from  non -Indians — whites  who  have 
purchased  Indian  lands  within  the  reserva- 
tion and  have  consolidated  them  Into  highly 
productive  ranches. 

Once  the  Sloux  Nation  owned  all  this  land. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century 
the  S'.ov.x  occupied  a  tremendous  acreage  in- 
cluding all  of  what  became  Iowa.  Minnesota. 
Missouri.  Nebra,ska.  North  Dakota.  South 
Daki.ta.  and  parts  of  Montana  and  Wyoming, 

S.w'jx  occv;p.»ncy  and  use  of  the  land  w.ts 
contested,  h(  wever  by  the  Cheyenne  Arapa- 
hn.  CYow,  .^s.•■ln;bolne,  Gros-Ventre,  Mandan, 
and  Arrlckaras  Tribes,     Indian  wars  ensued. 

N.'.nON   DU  ujed 

In  1851  the  United  States  negotiated  a 
Ueaty  and  the  Sioux  Tribf  was  granted  the 
t.erriu>ry  ranging  from  the  Black  Hills  of 
South  D.Ucota  eastward  over  an  area  extend- 
Ins:   Irom    the  P;atte   to  the  Missouri   Rivers. 

By  8uccesf.ive  Executive  orders  this  great 
empire  whs  whittled  down  through  trie  years 
and  even-.  ua.;y  by  order  of  March  2,  1888, 
the  great  Sioux  Nation  was  divided  int..  sepa- 
rate reservations— the  Rocebud.  Pine  Ridee. 
Standing  Rock,  Cheyenne  River.  Lower  Bruie, 
and   Crow   Creek 

The  story  oI  the  Sioux  Is  typical  of  what 
happened  to  many  other  reservations  of  the 
West,  Additional  lands  were  coded  to  the 
Government  In  1901.  In  all,  382  000  acres 
were  cut  from  the  R.isebud  Reservation. 
lands  allottkd 

Then  In  1889  allotmentJ!  of  land  were  made 
to  individual  Indians  Heads  of  families  were 
allotted  320  acres  each  of  a«rrlrultural  land, 
orphans  and  aduits  over  18,  each  received  160 
a.-re.'i  and  each  child  80  acres 

If  the  land  was  gracing  land,  twice  as  much 
was  alU>tt<Hl  In  all,  8  602  allotments  were 
made  covering  1,869,463  acres  of  R<jsebud 
Reservat  ion  land. 

Government  records  show  that  as  of  June 
30  1959.  the  R  -s/^bud  .S:oux  had  only  575  486 
acres  of  allotted  land  remaining  The  rest, 
1  293,977  acres  had  been  patent.ed  sold  ex- 
changed,  donated,   or  otherwise  disp<jsed  of. 

Of  nnallott<^  land  or  land  owned  by  the 
tribe,  there  were  374  648  acres  this  year.  The 
Government  own.-!  an  additional  39,245  acres. 
The  trvtal  reservation  stands  at  989,279  acres, 
quite  a  comedown  from  the  original  bxilk 
of  the  mighty  Sioux  Nation. 

MONTY   SQUANDERED 

What  becomes  of  Indians  who  sell  their 
allotted  land'' 

Many  have  taken  the  money  and  gone  to 
other  parts  of  the  country  to  work  at  the 
white  man's  Jobs. 

Others,  however,  have  dropped  their  sale 
money  in  one  wild  spree  and  settled  down  as 
squatters  wherever  they  could  Th.at's  the 
scene  on  the  north  side  of  Highway  20 — up 
into  South  Dakota, 

There.  In  contrast  Xc  the  evidences  of  pro- 
ductivity on  lands  form;erly  owned  by  the 
Sioux,  the  Indian  lives  In  abje<n  p>overty. 

There  Is  little  difference  In  the  land.  In- 
deed, much  of  the  land  to  the  north  Is  bet- 
ter for  grazing  because  it  Is  Just  out.=  ide  the 
sand  hin  country  characteristic  of  north- 
western Nebraska. 

SQUiOID    HITS 

But  the  scene  is  different — !ind  repetitious 
The  former  landlords  exist  In  squalid  huts 
strewn  around  and  about  with  an  amazing 
miscellany  of  Junk  that  may  include  every- 
thing from  tin  cans,  rusted  automobile 
parts,  and  castofl  clothing  to  pieces  ol  rot- 
ting lunil>er  and  old  fence  wire 

Out  in  back  stands  tlie  universal  privy. 
teetering  in  the  wind,  door  banging  and 
seldom  used  If  there  are  no  strangers  around. 

Over  this  dismal  terrain  Uiere  usually 
ranges  a  pack  of  a  half  dozen  or  more  hungry 
dogs,  scavengers,  which  must  at  least  be 
credited  with  maintaining  a  modest  degree 
of  saniution  about  the  premises. 


Two  or  more  families  may  occupy  one  of 
these  tar-paper  shacks  Here  Is  an  atmos- 
phere redolent  with  foul  odors,  the  family 
or  families  sleep,  cook,  eat,  treat  their  many 
illnesses,  and  multiply  In  numbers 

Some  mwnbers  of  the  family  may  work 
when  there  is  seasonal  employment,  N'^t 
Infrequently  the  sole  support  for  all  occu- 
pants of  the  hut  Is  the  unmarried  mother 
of  numerous  Illegitimate  children  who  re- 
ceives a  bounty  from  the  Government  for 
each  of  her  ofTsprlng  In  the  form  of  a  check 
from  Aid  to  Dependent  Children. 

ONE    WIU)    NIGHT 

Also  not  Infrequently,  this  check  Is 
cashed  at  the  skid  row  bar  of  a  nearby,  off- 
reservation  town  and  the  sum  blown  in  one 
g'.or.ous  night  of  drinking  and  fighting.  The 
spree  most  often  ends  In  the  local  Jail  and. 
upon  release,  the  drmkers  return  to  their 
shack,  empty  handed  and  sick,  hoping  to 
receive  some  sort  of  additional  we-fare 
assistance. 

It  isn't  a  pretty  scene  from  any  angle. 
And  if  you  drive  far  enough  north  off  US, 
20  you'll  soon  come  to  a  concltision  thai  the 
once  great  American  Indian  whom  we  had 
hoped  to  uansform  Into  the  great  Indian 
American,  is  no  longer  a  heroic  figure  posed 
In  tribal  regalia  against  a  western  skyline 
and  Idolized  by  Boy  Scouts  all  over  the 
world. 

There  are  exceptions,  and  we'll  meet  them 
along  the  way  but  by  and  large  the  Indian 
who  remains  In  our  northern  areas  has  be- 
come a  wretched  figure,  stripped  of  pride, 
steeped  in  poverty,  beset  by  disease  and  mo- 
tivated by  ambition  only  to  acquire  the 
most  fundamental  necessities  of  life  pl'us 
heaps  of  firewater. 

He  poses  a  serious  community  problem  in 
mriny  towns  not  far  from  the  reservations. 
He  goes  there  seeking  work  and  a  new  way 
of  life.  All  too  often  he  finds  only  disillu- 
sionment. Joblessness  without  welfare  as- 
sistance, and  housing  frequently  worse  than 
his  pitiful  shack  on  the  reservation 

But  after  all.  when  he  sells  his  land  he 
must  go  somewhere. 

[Prom  the  Denver  Post,  Jan,  4.  1960] 
America's     Lost     Peopi-e — Odd     Personaltt 

OF    Injun   Joe   Not    EIasilt    Understood 
(By  Robert  W  Fenwick) 

By  yotir  standards.  Injun  Joe  appears  to 
be  a  rather  odd  individual.  He  may  be  an 
Improvident  soul  and  a  poor  Judge  of  values. 
But  he  possesses  an  earthy  sense  of  humor 
despite  his  stoicism.  He  loves  a  good  Joke 
even  if  it's  on  him  And  by  his  standards, 
you  appear  to  be  an  oddity,  too. 

Perhaps  that's  why  he  loves  to  put  his 
famiiv  m  the  old  battered  pickup.  If  he  has 
a  pickup,  throw  some  blankets  and  some 
Jerky  (dried  deer)  in  the  back  end,  and  drive 
tji  lAwn.  Valentine.  Nebr..  U  one  of  his  fa- 
vorite haunts. 

S<imetimes  all  he  wants  to  do  Is  stand 
around.  He'll  lean  for  hours  against  a  street 
lamp  support  and  watch  the  strange  doincrs 
of  his  white  brothers  Maybe  he'll  get 
drunk  If  he  has   the  money. 

You  wonder  what  goes  on  In  his  mind. 
Does  he  wonder,  perhaps,  that  much  of 
Valentine's  prosperity  Is  a  joke  on  him?  Or 
does  he  regard  it  as  a  Joke  on  you''  Injun 
Joe  may  suffer  from  mvTlad  alls,  but  ulcers 
Is  nrn  one  of  tliem, 

Valentine,  on  U  S  20  In  the  northern  part 
of  Nebra.'ika's  panhandle.  Is  a  bustling,  mod- 
ern cow  town  of  3,000-plus  population  It 
boasts  one  of  the  biggest  and  most  active 
livest-xrk  markets  In  the  region. 

D^s  Injun  Joe  ever  ponder  the  fact  that 
m'..tl-.  of  tlie  plump  Ft.->ck  s^ild  In  Valentine's 
sa^cs  r.i.iTf  conies  from  ranches  built  by  non- 
Indians  on  lands  that  the  Indians  pracUcally 
gave  away? 

Perhaps  he  does,  and  perhaps  that's  why 
he  gets  IlUsv  drunk  and  perhaps  that  e  why 
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Sheriil  George  WeUcer  esUoMttea  Umt  80  per- 
cent of  ilia  i^il  aiMi  lav  tnlioirmment  ooaU  ara 
attributable  to  Indiana. 

Injun  Joe  ia  a  problem  to  Vaientlne.  Ttie 
problem  13  worae  now.  saja  Sheriff  Welker. 
because  Injvin  Joe  can  legaliy  buy  liquor. 
And  tbe  wiilte  zn&n'a  ftiewaier  ia  bad  medi- 
cine for  Injun  Joe. 

A  tew  yeara  ago  Valentine  had  another 
problem.  It  bad  a  "teepee  town."  It  was 
another  oi  those  "Placea  of  Many  Sorrows" 
referred  to  by  the  aoonymous  letterwriter 
who  sparked  thia  aeriea  of  articiea. 

Destitute  Sioux  tribesmen  frnm  the  Rose- 
bud and  ether  rcserratlans  of  Soutn  Dakota 
came  to  Valentine.  Some  sought  employ- 
ment. Some  were  content  to  exist  on  pub- 
he  handouta  or  the  prosperity  oi  their  In- 
dian brothers. 

This  willingness  to  abare  is  one  of  the  most 
frequently  overlooked  complexes  in  the  In- 
dian personality.  Failure  to  understand  this 
one  ftindamentai  fact  In  the  Indian  makeup 
has  caused  more  than  a  file  full  at  well-in- 
tended programs  to  fall  flat. 

Almost  universally,  the  Indian  bellcTes 
that  he  la  obligated  to  ahare  wtkatever  he  has 
With  any  other  member  oif  the  tribe,  particu- 
larly if  that  tribesman  is  related  to  him. 

Thus  it  to  understandable  that  when 
one  Indian  makes  some  financial  eains  and 
builds  a  better  house,  his  destitute  relatives 
may  move  In  on  h.m  with  their  youngsters 
and  dogs.  This  custom  could  hardly  be  con- 
sidered conducive  to  greater  inltiati.e.  It 
explains  why  33  persons  spent  the  winter  at 
1958-59  In  one  house  in  Great  rails,  ^4cnt. 

TRlKftVS,  EEL-ATI VES  M Ort  !?» 

So  Injun  Joe  had  moved  to  Valentine  and 
was  living  It  up  in  a  tent?  The  word  g^-t 
around.  Hia  friends  and  relatives  canie  ": 
Vsilentine  to  share  their  brother  s  ne-*-roxind 
contentment  and  good  forturie.  Valentine's 
teepee  town  grew. 

Valentine  bought  the  property  out  frum 
under  the  Indians,  told  them  to  seek  other 
quarters,  and  offered  to  help  them  relocate. 
This  constituted  charity,  however,  and  !t 
p>erhapa  offended  the  India-n's  stxange  ten&e 
of  pride 

He'll  accept  welfare  handouts — because  the 
Government  treaties  promised  him  ra'l  r.s 
and  other  benefits.  That's  not  consid<^r»*d 
charity.  Those  treaties  were  made  lor.g  a.e.<, 
but,  while  he  may  deny  it.  the  I.^  Ji.m  re- 
members promises  made  and  he  expects  them 
to  be  kept. 

He  may  deny  this,  too,  but  until  recent 
ttmea  the  great  majority  of  Indiana  were 
hamstrung  In  their  efforts  to  get  ahead  by 
a  feeling  that  they  stiU  were  defeated  pria- 
oners  of  w\x.  free  to  nxive  about,  but  priaoo- 
ers  nevertheless. 

These  complexes  In  the  Indian  personality 
must  be  understood  before  any  pro-am  for 
their  betterment  can  be  tindertaken  with 
assurance  at  success. 


[Prom  the  Denver  Post,  Jan.  4.  IMO) 

Amxxica's   Lost   Propi^ — Cash   Psods   iHvi.Mt 
Land  Sales 

rBy  Robert  W.  Penwlckj 

Prom  Valentine.  Nebr.,  a  good  surfaced 
highway  leads  northward  33  nuiea  m  Mission, 
8.  D»k..  a  town  within  ib«  Boaebud  Indian 
Reaervatlon. 

Ttte  lUchway  trav«rsea  fVne  graaing  landa 
dotted  by  tmpreastve  ranch  buildings.  Ai- 
ihough  thia  la  "Indian  counuy, '  moat  oi  the 
pcoaperlnc  ranchers  are  non-Indiana  or  pec- 
•ons  wtib  Utile  Indian  Uood 

Tlies*  fwtU*  aore*  wer«  parceled  out  to 
tndUidual  Sioux  UlbMmen  wbau  tb*  au*»- 
bud  Indian  RoMrvalloa  Hxmt  waa  founded. 
UlUe  at  It  r^aMOaa  la  Ihetr  handa. 

Ortctoaily  aU  DMUaa  )»nda  were  Ikeld  ta 
trust  tkj  the  QowiEUEoent  bec%us«  the  Indiana 
were  cnaaM«r»4  tiHxwnpetent  to  handle  thetr 
o«u  affaUs    Bui  tin*  OeiMral  Allotment  Ac% 


of  1887  clestroyed  the  trusteeship  and  per- 
mitted tiie  tosiianw.  of  fee  patents  to  Indians 
oonaiderid.  ahla  to  admlnUter  their  own 
affairs. 

In  thA  years  following,  American  Indians 
lost  88  nailion  acres  of  their  moct  valuable 
landa.  THe  Sioux  were  no  exceptions.  Land- 
hungry  81  ttlers  with  ready  cash,  and  now  and 
then  a  Jiig  of  firewater  to  smooth  the  Ueai. 
btjught  Lidian  land  at  bargaui  prices,  llie 
Indian  w  )£  the  lu^er . 

Congress  restored  truateeship  in  ldd4  with 
the  India  a  Reorganisation  Act.  But  in  i  »6J 
a  Huuse  ixicicurreiit  res(>iuuott  expressed  the 
desire  net  o::Iy  lu  er.d  tru=;'et-sh.p  but  to 
withdraw  from  all  Indian   nfT-.urs 

It  soon  app«*ar*^  that  the  Pederrtl  0«'V«m- 
ment  wa»  g  >ln«  to  rush  to  the  nearf.st  exit 
and  get  ut  of  t.he  Indian  bxjslness  entlrflv 
The  red  rian  wuld  tie  Ifft  tn  nhift  for  htm- 
seir  as  h-st  he  mud  Bit  t*Tm;n«Oon  of 
trustcesh.p  mean*  al.so  the  end  of  tax  exemp- 
tions for  Indian  lands,  and  that  could  spell 
ruin. 

POtlTlrAL    BXAKES 

It  was  *hls  or."  a.>ti-»ect  of  th*«  proh!'*m  that 
mused  I::d1an.^  and  their  friends  to  apply 
political  lirakes  on  the  trend. 

After  jDuTe  traveled  the  road  to  MTsslon 
and  havg  seen  the  flourishing  ranches  oper- 
ated by  lion- Indians,  you  wonder  why  It  is 
that  the  Indians  would  want  to  sell  their 
pr  'perty 

If  "  1  ri  mp;<^  problem  and  tt  ex+ends  from 
the  Slout  to  th^  Northern  Chevenne  ar.ci 
beyond  ti>  tiie  Blackfeet  aiid  on  inmughr.ut 
the  Rock"?  Mountain  Empire  to  every  Indian 
rcservauon  with  allotted  lands. 

Ti  unrer-r  ir.d  it.  roii  have  to  bark  up  a 
bu.  Pust.  it  must  be  realized  that  we  act  i- 
aily  don  t  know  what  ar.  Ir.fi.an  is.  He's 
never  b<^ -n  dehnetl  legally  He  s  b«rn  de- 
s<-';!>^cl  :  r  ^  :  «■  p  ;r:>><;f  r  another,  but  even 
Webster  seems  evasive,  content  to  call  lie 
Indian   a:i  abciri^nal  vt   the   continent. 

Becaus?  of  this,  allotted  lands  m.ty  be 
owned  by  many  heirs,  descendants  t  f  varying 
Indian  biood  content  E.'..:h,  howe  er,  iiolds 
Utle  to  whatever  allotted  lands  may  remain 
In  posae&Uon  of  U\e  family  The  tol.are  may 
be  fracticnal.  but  it  is  there  Just  the  same. 

Most  o'  the  tracts  ai lotted  to  Indians  are 
so  smail  '.hat  they  won't  support  one  family, 
much  less  a  d'  zen  or  two.  tiu  the  lands  are 
usually  rented  to  one  big  operat.ir  vi.';  ia::y 
a  non-Ir.  lian.  and  the  rent  roile,-'.pd  t  y  the 
Govemnv»nt  which  distributes  It  to  the  re- 
spective owners 

MAT    RECrrvX    FTN^nES 

It  Is  not  uncommon  for  an  Indian  landlord 
to  receive  a  check  for  a  few  pennies  as  his 
share  of  rental  Income.  At  best,  the  aver- 
age income  check  is  insufficient  to  support  a 
famiiy. 

Untralr.cd  for  most  kinds  of  work,  the 
iTidlan  Uads  himself  forced  to  depend  on 
welfare  isslstar.ce,  or  scasoruJ  work  at 
meager  pty  for  subsistence. 

Under  tiie&e  circumstances,  the  ofler  of 
cash  payment  for  his  land  seems  like  an  in- 
viting prcpositicn.  So  he  sells,  quickly  dis- 
sipates tt  e  money,  and  finds  himself  worse 
off  than  b»fore. 

You  wonder  why  an  Indian  gets  drunk"* 

Once  hi  owned  a  continent  He  was  r\in 
Into  a  comer,  and  the  cnmer  geta  inuUler 
aitd  smal-er  with  each  Inevitable  land  sale 
Wbere  doM  he  go  rrom  heref  To  bigger  and 
t>tta«r  rrUer  roaa,  iDore  ahacta.  deeper 
po«ert3r> 

Oh.  wi»'s«  trted  «o  do  soeBethlat  f'-tr  the 
p<s^pl*  wr.\se  land  we  %i«fe  Down  tluxiucb 
Uke  yean  we"^  ipeot  smethlnv  naore  than 
«t  b()U«o  on  them  WeVe  pr\'^rMe<l  heelth 
•erHe*.  |l*«n  ratlooa,  l«u»rlM4  tnnunerable 

But  a  ^jok  •%  the  nN»  n«  rMwrrattnne  tt>. 
daj-— and  off  them — eeeona  *o  Indicate  we>» 


made    precious    little    pr^^ess    during    our 
100  years  uf  stewardship  over   the  affairs  ul 

our  aborigine 


WATTS    VACTOa 

There  Is  anorhrr  r^a.wn  Indians  niell  their 
land  One  fnjrrhaw>T  may  acquire  a  key 
tract  and  thus  break  up  a  ranch  unit  by  be- 
coming the  owner  of  the  only  water  T).e 
property  that  r»»m«ln«  b»*rorn^^  worthless. 
He  can  then  btjy  that  land  for  a  song 

He  may  make  a  purclia^e  that  hampers 
acr»sB  ti  an  Indian's  property  That  too, 
beer  in*"^  worthless.  He  can  then  acquire 
tha' 

Sometimes  an  Indian  landowner  of  con- 
siderable holdings  will  sell  the  entire  place. 
He's  the  one  you  hear  about  who  blows  hla 
wad  tn  one  grand  ball  that  may  last  from  a 
weekend   to  a   month  or  two. 

When  he  goes  broke,  he  "g!->e8  back  to 
the  blarket.  '  asks  his  Ulbe  to  help  him. 
You'll  meet  an  Instance  of  this  In  a  sub- 
sequent article. 

Not  all  Indians  are  failures,  however. 
You'U  hear  It  said  around  the  reservaUuna 
that  when  an  Indian's  blood  Lb  diluted  by 
more  tiian  one-half,  he  becomes  ai;grcssi\e, 
competitive,  energetic,  and  he  forges  ahead. 

Que  of  these  is  Claude  Lamoure^ux,  whusa 
ranch  is  jui.t  outside  the  ti  wn  of  Misbiun. 

Lamoureaux  had  s  crew  aprayliig  m  me  of 
his  Heref  rd  cattle  when  1  drove  onui  his 
place  Iiicident.illy  he  d.^esn't  rent  a  sptray- 
er      He  owns  it. 

He  droj^iped  bis  work  at  once,  shook  handa, 
and  Kaid,  "Come  into  the  bouse.  I  want  you 
to  meet  tiie  wife — HatUe  " 

On  the  way  thrtU'h  the  spaclrvu  and  well- 
constructed  corrals,  l^in.oureaui  p'>lnted  out 
s<  ni"  f  his  spl'^ndld  quarter  horses  Just 
beyond  the  horse  ci  rral  mas  a  hne  barn 
and  a  rot»my.  w^mlortable  house  f  r  L»> 
moureaux  8  foreman   and   ranch  handa 

worn.  RAWfH 
It  was  a  model  ranrh  and  a  model  home 
strrrounded  by  lawn,  shaded  by  trees.  In- 
side, after  introductions.  Lamoureaux 
whipped  off  hu  left  boot,  sat  down  to  his 
electric  organ  and  exclaimed.  "You're  going 
to  listen  to  me  play  If  I  have  to  lork  the 
door  I'm  trying  to  get  over  baBhfu.neaa. 
R'ld  this  organ  only  6  months,  but  I  love 
it  •• 

We  ti:)ured  the  Lamoureaux  ranch,  saw 
hundreds  of  fat  cattle  and  calves  lazing 
around  windmill  well  pumps  surrounded  by 
rich,  tall  grass.  Lamotireaux  was  proud  of 
his  livestock,  proud  of  his  wells,  proud  of 
his    sheds,    and    proud    of   his    hay 

Before  we  left  with  a  jN-omlse  to  meet 
a^aln  at  the  National  Western  Sto<  k  Show  in 
JanuT.-y.  Lamoureaux  confided  that  he  was 
oiie-el?hth  Slotix  Indian 

"And  I  never  In  my  life  bought  an  acre  of 
land  from  a  squ.iw,"  he  said   with  a  laugh. 


(Prom  the  Denver  Post.  Jan.  5.  19G0) 

AMXSKA  3      I.OST      PXOPLS  -    GaiPS      BasslUNS" 

roa  Indians  OtwtM.  Littl*  Aid  Hoea 
(By   Robert  W    Fenwlck) 

Although  the  results  are  sometimes  ques- 
Uona;  .e.  at  least  one  txilicv  In  oar  dealings 
with  the  Indian  has  remained  unrhanifed 
dowa  thro  igh  hisUirv  Congrrfis  sees  to  It 
that  the  Indian  has  r<^eas;onal  opportuni- 
ty to  V  ..cf  h:»  complain  Is 

One  ot  theee  c»>ner»sainral  irtpe  aewtfu^a 
toott  placw  A  few  weeks  ar>  at  the  headquar- 
ters i^  the  R.«eb>id  (»  iMk  »  IndiAn  H««rr. 
veiioo  Th*  meet: lie  was  held  In  the  AmerN 
ran  lf^^'>n  Hail  snd  »he  rr  ^wd  N^ch  in?!rte 
the  imaM  fram*-  bulMlnr  mmI  >iit  rt»<»mhled 
any  ^^»>er  c«'h*^nj  of  r-vroh  pe^^P'*  f^wu 
Wsruv  M.^und    M    Mei     t,A  Cut  Hank,  M^^nl. 

Rfp  r\,i«-n' ^^4^-f  .TkviK>  H»t»T.  l>-m«rat.  ot 
W' ;:ci.i,  cua^man  _I  the  U<.iu.<^  Sul*vvimnH- 
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tee  on  T~*^"  ASalrt.  presided.  One  toy  onB, 
members  of  th>>  Sioux  tribe  stood  and  ut- 
tered the  same  tiineworn  expresslona  at  dla- 
aatlsfacUon  witli  their  pU^t. 

Outside,   a   pickup  drove   up.     An    Indian 

rolled  down  the  ca^  window,  stuck  his  head 

out  and  th outec     •What's  going  on  in  there?" 

■  t'ongreyh  haj    m.oved  from  Washington  to 

R.  .^ebud,'  some  -ne  yelled  hack 

When  the  1  lughter  subsided,  an  elder 
tribesman  hi  'ilark  hat  oheerved  gravely. 
"You  can  slwajs  tell  when  an  elecUon  year 
is  r  •niiug  up  " 

These  were  sincere  tribesmen,  soherhr  and 
Intelligently  rrnremrd  with  the  problems 
of  their  jjeople  Many  spoke  eloquently  to 
the  wimmlttec    if   vlFltlng  Congressmen 

Th»*ir  wrird!"  .mderscored  a  report  of  the 
Ind'in  Heal'h  Division  of  the  Public  Health 
B<-rv;'-e  that  "the  p'xrest.  sickest,  and  least 
edurated"  of  al  American  racial  groupe  are 
the  Indians 

It  was  obvlouf .  however  that  the  Sioux  had 
little  confident  any  good  would  come  from 
thetr  appeals  f->r  a  program  of  assistance 
There  may  be  good  reason,  too  Ptw  one 
thing,  no  one  s'emed  sble  to  agree  on  what 
form  such  assistance  should  take 

But  the  patte-n  for  a  program  of  self-help 
could  be  found  n  the  Chryenne  River  Indian 
Reservation  far  .her  north  Here  there  la  a 
glimmer  of  hop*  for  the  Indian. 

William  Red  llird.  tribal  council  vice  chair- 
man, reported  rn  it  recently  before  the  fifth 
annual  confcre  ice  on  Indian  alTairs  spon- 
B<^)red  by  the  Irstltute  of  Indl.-iii  Studies  at 
the  University  of  South  Dakota. 

Red  Bird  salr  the  program  began  In  19."'e 
with  a  tJO  mil!  on  fund  reallred  from  flood- 
da.-nage  peymer  t«  Half  the  money  was  oet 
aside  by  the  tri  ■>al  council  for  rehabilitation 
TTilrty-two  rudente  were  nent  tn  college 
last  year.  An  udull  educatl  ;n  program  was 
eftabUshed  Fifty-seven  Indians  partici- 
pated Some  vere  set  up  In  cattle  raising 
Each  of  the  participating  families  started 
with  100  head  of  csttle  and  a  110.000  cash 
loan. 

Seventy-two  modem  homes  were  built  on 
the  Cheyenne  River  Re.'^ervatlon.  Thirty 
more  were  built  at  Eagle  Btitte,  S  Dak  ,  for 
elderly  Indian? .  Five  business  enterprises 
wrre  financed  ror  tribesmen. 

"We  [the  tribe  I  are  rich  in  lands,"  aaid 
Red  Bird,  "but  we  are  p<.v>r  in  money.  So 
we  are  trying  i.ur  beet  to  get  our  people  U' 
support  themwive*.  Sometimes  we  think  we 
cannot  solve  cur  problems,  but  sometimes 
we  dt'  " 

In  all.  the  Ulbal  council  ha*  Issued  4.1S6 
head  of  cattle  :a  Individuals,  and  there  now 
are  22.000  heal  of  Indian-owned  cattle  on 
tlie  reeervatior, ,  compared  with  1S.771  non- 
liidian -owned  tattie. 

Vernon  G.  C  >llina.  of  Gregory.  S.  Dak.,  a 
fuUbiood  Sioui  empioyf-d  as  a  apedal  cllicer 
for  the  B\.rea  I  of  Indian  Affairs,  summed 
up  the  Indian  problem  In  thia  fashion : 

"Indian  people  must  quit  being  dependent 
upon  somebody  elae  lor  everythinR.  They 
must  learn  to  ire  in  thia  modem  world  and 
to  do  things  for  themaelvee.  They  must 
learn  to  use  tneu  landa  and  to  work  with 
tiieir  white  nei^hbora  In  tcwna  and  citlea. 

"If  thev  worn  hard.  Uy  to  lmpro\e  them- 
selves and  leain  to  mingle  with  whites,  they 
will  be  aerepted  And  the  beet  way  to  bring 
there  thing*  a'*nut  Is  to  put  Indian  children 
In  srhoola  with  white  children  Then  thevTl 
>earn  to  comp<'te  T^en  theyll  g^t  ahead  " 
Oe-i^fraphv  c  rcunw-ents  this  tntermlngUng. 
h  .\\r\rr.  and  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Indian  ts  not  gpttlng  ahead 

Tti  wh-il  extent  he  ts  lagttnt  behUid  and 
Vh«%  causes  t'Us  backaarduvas  will  be  de^ 
Te>ope<J  later  n  this  .rrles  of  articiea.  Vo 
\)iivi<N^tand  It,  nni  «>ay  hare  to  be  a^^p  to 
rend  some  at  Mmee  IndtsUnrt  amoke  slienaU 
on  the  Indian  hv>rl»v.m. 


JPrtmi  the  Denver  Post.  Jan.  &,  Ifteoj 

AMmacA'u    Lovr    PtcffLm — ^ImxAif    Hofss    To 

Bowrrvz  Whitb  '"Poiat" 

(By   Rot)ert   W.  ^nwlcfc) 

The  unreconstructed  reaervatlon  Slotrx  be- 
lieves his  paleface  brother  Is  not  long  for 
this  earth  Long  t)efore  perfection  of  nu- 
clear weap<Tns  the  stranpely  gifted  Uwipl 
medicine  men  of  the  Sioux  tribe  were  telline: 
their  lolliwers  tliat  the  white  tranagreaaors 
wi  uld  destroy  tJiemaeivea  by  aocne  act  of 
fully 

AJter  that,  the  buffalo  Is  to  return  The 
Indian  will  then  be  free  to  resume  his 
normal  way  of  life. 

Graham  Holme.",  superintendent  of  the 
Rosebud  Indian  Reservation,  theorizes  that 
this  belief  may  explain  the  widely  prevalent 
attituae  •./.  ret. ^nation  amou^  mai.y  Indian 
tr!h»9 

TTie  Indian  knows,  according  to  Holmes. 
that  his  "powers  ol  survlvaJ"  are  greater 
than  those  of  the  white  man  and  that  they 
would  carry  him  through  disaster  that 
might  wipe  out  more  civilized  races.  Sc 
he's  ci.ntent  to  sit  and  wait 

Then.  t<>o,  there  is  something  in  the  In- 
dian's ancUnt  rellp-lons  that  tells  him  this 
life  in  only  a  transitional  period  between  the 
begmnlne  and  the  final  life  In  the  Happy 
Hunting  CTrrrund.  This  mundane  existence, 
the  creed  ocntends.  Is  so  fleeting  It  Is  foohfeh 
to  try  lur  more  tlian  a  bare  existence. 

MANT    COWVEaSIOMS 

It  is  true  that  a  great  many  eolld  and 
lasting  converMuns  have  been  made  among 
Indians  to  Christian  faiths  It  is  equally 
true  that  a  great  many  of  theee  so-called 
converts  hedpe  their  reilg*o«8  bets  by  play- 
ing ai.'ne  witli  bv  th  tides — the  ancient  be- 
liefs and  the  white  man's  church. 

Thus  the  supine  post^ire  of  eo  many 
American  Indians  Thus  the  halfhearted 
plodding  along  behind  their  more  aggreBslve 
leaders  who  sit  in  t^>e  trilwl  eounrlls  and 
formulate  plans  for  the  advancesnent  at 
thetr  people. 

Does  the  Increased  tempo  of  SBles  of  al- 
l.itted  Indian  lai.ds  u>  iiori-Indhins  work  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  Indians^ 

Holmes  says  there  are  two  answers  to  the 
question      "Yes"  and  "No." 

S<Tme  allotted  tracts  .are  too  small  to  be  of 
vaJue.  However,  many  of  these  tracts  can  be 
bought  at  Government -supervised  land  sales 
by  the  tribe  and  put  to  work  for  the  best  In- 
tt-rests  of  the  entire  tribe 

A  preat  many  Indians  wouldn't  Improve 
their  land  or  try  to  wrench  an  existence 
oiit  of  their  acres  if  they  owned  the  best 
eoii  in  the  Nation.  Agam  tlie  atUtude  of 
resigi^atlon.  which  so  cioeaiy  resembles  sheer 
ahlftiessness.  comes  into  focua. 

Whatever  the  cause,  the  diatiiaainc  fact 
remains  that  the  Nauon  ia  apendin^;  sooae- 
where  in  the  neighborhood  ol  •*aSjDOO  a  day 
of  .=;trae  and  Federal  funds  in  direct  servlcee 
to  Indians  and  getUng  extremely  poor  Icmg- 
range  results. 

Moreover,  there  la  an  abundance  ot  e'vl- 
denoe  on  every  hand  that  this  aum  la  woe- 
fully inadequate  insotar  aa  welfare  aaaut- 
ance  la  concerned.  And  there  Is  equally 
abundant  indication  that  tha  need  and 
the  ooat  wUi  ockount  with  each  p— ing  year. 

otTTiAT  Fosi  nnoAjn 

The  total  annual  outlay  for  services  to 
Indians  aa  reported  to  the  House  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  a  )'««'  ago  was  tn  exceea 
of  •!»«  niillnin  It  to  undoubtt'^ffy  greater 
ilu»  \t^vr  and  It  undoubtiKfty  wUJ  be  greater 
next  year 

PTT^rrrea  h;**  i^aaeed  the  Indtan  by  -left 
htm  .'.t;uu1lui:  Ul  hto  mvx-r.-Min*  SO  yearn  be- 
hind the  rest  of  the  Katlon  He  has  tittle 
hvxpe  of  e>-er  c>atv-hl»»c  up  unless  aome  new 
api'irvwv'h    t^>  Hu    ptwbl-cnx   ts   devised 


The   story   e<    ^^^   bM^'vardi 
ttJned  tn  official  repcrts,  is  Bothin«  I< 
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White  a  (toercaae  was  noted  tn  welfare  re- 
qatrementa  on  the  Cbcyenxie  River  Reserra- 
tMKi  during  \i»  report  ptcrlod  ISMd-^M.  the 
supetintendent  there  said.  "Thes^  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  lack  of  general  educaU-on  and 
failure  to  assimilate  modern  culture  due  to 
i&ola-.ion  and  racial  culture.  Dependency 
ha.'i  beccune  tradittonal." 

Btoewbere  in  Bouth  Dakota,  where  30,000 
Indians  live;  the  Lower  Brule  Reservation  re- 
pir.ed  the  iaUure  aererai  years  ago  of  a 
triba:  cattle  enterprise  because  of  a  pirice 
drop.  Since  World  War  II  "there  has  been  a 
gradual  Increase,  both  ol  general  and  public 
assistance." 

From  the  Crow  Creek  Reservation  came  a 
report  that  there  to  a  "hard  core"  of  relief 
cases  who  axe   "poor  credit  risks." 

Invocation  of  the  vagrancy  provision  in 
the  law-and-order  code  of  the  reservation  was 
being  considered  for  persons  "who  can  work 
aiid  will  not  leave  the  reservation  to  do  so  " 

The  Slsseton  Tr^iia^"  Reservation  of  North 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota  reported  wide 
fluctuations  In  relief  caseloads  A  Govern- 
ment report  observed: 

"The  men  are  '^o«Lhi«i  to  rupport  their 
families  hecatise  they  can  do  only  unskilled 
lahor  and  often  are  not  Interested  In  steady 
employment  or  cannot  keep  a  steady  ioh 
because  of  personal  inadequacy.  Irresponsl- 
biilty,  or  alcoholism.  There  is  also  a  lack  of 
empl03rTnent  opportxmitles.** 

SaPLOB    FOOD 

On  the  Rosebwl  Reserraticui  practically  an 
residents  depend  to  some  extent  upon  sur- 
plus food  eorunodlties  during  the  winter 
months: 

"In  the  post  30  3rcars  there  baa  be«i  a 
gradual  Increaas  in  public  aasiatance  and  a 
deoreaae  tn  Bureau  of  Indian  Affaira  general 
assistance.  ITaere  to  a  lack  o*  reaUzaticw  by 
the  Indians  that  personal  and  social  prob- 
lems can  be  solved  more  by  them  than  by 
anTt>ody  else.  They  do  not  seem  to  realize 
that  things  can  be  changed.  Rm-al  slums, 
th«  defesttet  attttode.  Isck  of  job  oppxstu- 
nities.  and  )a4^  at  effective  local  government 
eouid  be  tmproved  if  they  were  methodically 
attacked." 

On  the  Pine  Ridge  and  Standing  Rock 
Indian  ReservationB,  figures  comptUed  for  the 
H  'Use  Iiifular  Affairs  Committee'E  Subccsn- 
mlttee  on  Indian  Affairs  ahowed  increases  m 
welfare  ie«jUlieuients. 

At  Ptne  Ridge,  where  there  are  1.900  fam- 
ilies 925  were  reported  dependent  upon  gen- 
eral as.si5tance  m  varying  degrees  from  one- 
quarter  to  ctanplete  dependency 

StarKffng  Rock  reported  808  famfWeB  with 
528  of  them  dependent  ujwn  assistance. 
Pour  hundred  of  these  were  In  the  three- 
quarter  to  complete  dependency  category. 

It's  the  same  picture  of  poverty,  malnutri- 
tion, overcjuwdliig,  broken  homes,  Illegiti- 
macy, and  stekness  throughout  most  of  the 
Indian  country.  With  tt  all  gties  a  higher 
crime  rate.  Juvenile  delinquency,  degeneracy. 

W.thln  recent  months  a  survey  group  made 
up  of  church  and  Government  people  In 
South  DakoU  atudled  the  Impact  on  com- 
mui^itlaa  and  reaervatloua  of  the  existing 
trend  In  Indian  soclolacy.  and  it  came  up 
with  thU  one  statement  on   law  and  order: 

"In  this  field  we  find  serious  devclopsaenta 
(ivtug  riss  %o  grava  ooucern  on  th«  part  of 
Indiana  ond  non-lndlarta  tn  many  oook'- 
munlties  D*a  to  the  v«y  compUost**  »«f 
uUtMj«M  gov«ruii«  ths  JurtoAtctMto  ol  oounty. 
6)Ate,  au4  tribal  ia«-«nKkrosaient  oflic«r% 
•oitte  v«ry  mtmms  pruMooM  oio  iroviuc. 
waw  — Siworwii 

"lu  jvvme  lu»um-a»  v■^,^^umun^t^••  v»  fMtnt 
an  but  wHaptxs  breoktft^n  t«  law  and  ordM . 
In  aoroe  instancss  cou»\ty  and  rtty  !aw  •«■' 
fvv»r^met>t  rrfl^Trj   are  without   Jurt>*ctIo^ 
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and  many  of  th«  Indiana  lnTolT«d  ar«  ex- 
prcnlng  strong  convlctlona  that  such  situa- 
tions should  be  rectified. " 

This  conceivably  could  account  for  the  un- 
official report  that  within  recent  months 
there  have  been  five  unsolved  murders  either 
on  or  near  the  Sioux  Reservation  country  of 
southern  South  E>akota. 

[From  the  Denver  Post,  Jan.  7,  1960] 

Amzxica's  Lost  Pxoplx — Tucx  and  Paocarsa 

Pass  Thksx  Indians  Bt 

(By  Robert  W.  Penwtck  ( 

Westward  out  at  Mission.  S.  Dak  ,  you  speed 
along  U-S.  18.  past  the  turnoff  to  the  Rose- 
bud Indian  ReservaUon  headquarters,  into 
the  pine-grown  ridges  of  low  mountain  coun- 
try, then  suddenly  downhill  to  the  crossing 
of  the  LltUe  White  EUver. 

A  red  cross  on  the  map  at  this  point  Indi- 
cates a  change  from  central  standard  t.:  e 
to  mountain  standard  time.  Actually  the 
change  In  time  here  Is  very  significant. 

Pot  the  several  score  Ill-clad,  Ul-housed. 
and  Ill-fed  people  who  Live  here.  It  Is  still 
50  years  ago.  Time  and  progress  have  passed 
them  by.  They  are  among  the  poorest  Sioux 
tribesmen  on  the  reservation. 

These  are  a  ahy  people  who  suffer  In  si- 
lence, resent  Intrusion  by  strangers,  flinch 
at  the  sight  of  a  camera,  and  largely  refuse 
to  talk  on  less  than  a  weeks-long  acquaint- 
ance. 

Many  of  them  find  escape  from  their  mis- 
eries In  the  peyote  rites  of  the  Native  .^rr.pr'.- 
Ican  Church  or.  when  they  can  afford  i:. 
In  the  white  man's  firewater. 

Peyote  makes  a  man's  dreams  come  alive 
In  vivid  technicolor.  For  one  night  at  least, 
he  who  drinks  deeply  of  peyot*  tea  experi- 
ences the  tingling  Joys  of  reletise  to  another 
world  of  heavenly  visions  and  unlmAginabie 
pieasiire  far  beyond  the  Indian's  lot  on  earth 

Firewater  makes  a  man  forget  Unfor- 
tunately, both  have  much  the  siime  after- 
effects If  Indulged  In  too  generously. 

If  you  stop  at  the  Uny  By-:he-Way  store 
operated  Just  across  the  river  fork  by  Harry 
Berogan  and  his  wife.  Lizzie,  you  may  meet 
a  tall,  handsome  youth  named  Black  Lance. 

He  will  not  talk  to  you.  He  wUl  only  grin 
good-naturedly,  accept  the  candy  you  offer 
him,  and  make  a  stutterlni?  sound  with  h'.i 
mouth.  Black  Lance  has  a  speech  Impedi- 
ment. 

Another  boy  in  another  community  might 
be  spared  a  lifetime  of  embarrassment  in  a 
case  of  this  nature.  Speech  Impedimer-. ts 
can  be  corrected  by  trained  technicians 
But  not  Black  Lance. 

He  Is  condemned  by  circumstance,  Isola- 
tion, and  a  compounded  lack  of  sei'-co.i.fl- 
dence  to  live  out  his  days  hiding  from  stran- 
gers or  standing  In  painful  silence,  one  foot 
planted  on  the  other  In  awkward  withdrawal 

If  you  talk  long  enough  with  Berrjgan  you 
may  nveet — let  us  call  her  Bethel 

It  was  cold  and  windy  the  day  I  met  her. 
She  was  carrying  her  baby  boy.  a  warmly 
dressed  little  fellow  about  16  or  18  months 
old  Bethel  wore  a  thin  cot  t' in  dress  and  a 
light  sweater.     She  obviously  was  preer..in: 

At  first  she  regarded  me  coldly  but  warmed 
when  Berogan  Introduced  us.  and  I  handed 
her  youngster  a  fistful  of  candy  which  he 
eagerly  accepted.  He  withdrew  and  let  out 
a  tearful  bawl,  however,  when  I  sought  to 
pat  him  on  the  shoulder. 

Bethel's  brown  parchment  face  cracked 
Into  a  smile  that  revealed  a  yellow  set  of 
broken  teeth   In   need  of  repair 

I  wondered  how  the  woman  could  chew 
her  food.  But  Berogan  assured  me  fhat 
mush  and  beans  and  Government  surpliis 
cheese  and  dry  milk  could  be  managed  with- 
out teeth. 

This,  then,  was  the  picture  at  the  Little 
White  River.  Off  In  the  distance  from  Bero- 
gan's  store  were  the  modest  homes  and  the 
little  shacks  of  the  Sioux. 


U: 


In  back  of  one,  a  family  wash  fluttered 
on  the  Itie.  At  another,  a  woman  swept  the 
yard.      At    yet    another,    a    woman    chopped 

kindling  for  a  fire. 

Atop  t-ie  roof  of  the  house  nearest  to  the 
store  st4)Od  a  towering  television  aerial. 
Contradiction  Is  the  story  of  the  Indian. 
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Amkrica')    Lost    PixjPt-x — Program    or    Sclt- 

Hx:-P  Can  Easx  Sioux  Harxwhips 

( By  Robert  W   Fenwlck  ) 

Prom  the  crossing  of  the  Little  White 
River  on  the  R^jsebud  Indian  Reservation  of 
South  Dakota,  yju  continue  westward  on 
US.  18  ind  sojn  cross  inui  the  Pine  Rldge 
Indian  Reservation,  sectjnd  largt.'st  in  the 
Nation. 

The  Ojlala  Sioux  who  live  here  ntimber 
12.300.      rheir  avenge  m.i.'.h.y  ;..  ,  ;     -i 

than  $100  per  family.     And  most  of  that  Is 
In  the  form  of  public  as&istanoe. 

The  scene  Is  monoU')nously  repetitious  of 
what  you  saw  on  the  R-jsebud  gra&sy  hill.* 
In  great  swales  and  bulges.  lUtle  ranch 
homes,  :iome  fairly  prrrjsperous.  e<>me  ex- 
tremely modest  And  the  wind — always  the 
wind — tte  wind  that  pushes  and  Jerks 
you  around  and  hurls  sand  In  your  face  and 
sends  tu.nbleweeds  dancing  across   the  road 

Its  a  (Old.  hard,  unrelenting  winter  wind 
that  puiilshes  the  Si.  ux  a)untry  It  rips 
and  tear?  at  the  .".imsy  huts  and  whips  sncw 
through  the  cracks  Its  r-impanl  >n  Is  famil- 
iar  to  the  Sioux— hardship 

SEJ-HEiP     PRuCRAM 

Yet  h»re  y  .ull  find  something  heart 
wariiung  1 1  is  a  projected  prLigraiii  of  self- 
help. 

Tribal  leaders  have  di>ne  the  gT'->undw'>rk 
for  a  tepe<>  vi.,<ige  with  which  to  bid  for  the 
t<<urist  t.-ade  It  would  be  authentic,  from 
the  hancmade  Indian  goxls  In  the  "trading 
post"  to  the  gen'iine  Indians  themselvee 
In  time,  the  project  would  inc.ude  motels, 
Indijji  c.'rem.  .i.ial  dances  f.jr  entertainment 
A  visit.  TS.  g'xjd  restaurants,  p<jKsJbly  a 
miLseum. 

Back  l.-i  the  late  lb»40s  when  the  Navajoe 
were  in  possibly  more  de«perate  circum- 
stances than  the  Sioux,  they  sat  In  council, 
discussed  their  plight  and  subsequently  en- 
tered the  motel  and  store  business,  set  up  a 
sawmill  and  other  tribal  projects.  Today 
thi)6e  prt.  je<'t«  are  paying  dividends  In  buth 
pr'-fltd  az.d  tribal  employment. 

JOB     rOR    DEriNQCXNTS 

The  Sloux  project  would  be  Indian  owned, 
Indi.in  ->!>erated  Properly  nru\naged.  It 
should    prove    to   be   a   Sx>neticlal    Investment 

Initial  construction  work  would  be  done 
by  impressed  crews  of  the  reservation's  plen- 
tiful Juvenile  delinquents  The  tribe  would 
help  finance  the  undertaking  with  tribal 
funds.  Private  investment  may  t>e  con.sid- 
ered 

The  Oglala  Si  iix  wisely  rea.«ii>n  that  If 
cowo'.'vs  can  capitalize  on  being  cowboys. 
Indians  can  capitalize  on  being  Indians 

Goodneae  knows  It  is  high  time  the  Oglala 
Sloux  did  something  t-i  help  them.'ieivs 
Their  once  va.st  Pine  Ridee  Indian  Re.serva- 
tlon  Is  rapidly  dimlni.shing  Thou.sands  of 
acres  of  Indivuluallv  owned  allotted  land  are 
being  sold  to  non-lndians  each  year. 

In  the  12 -month  perUxl  ending  April  30, 
1358,  South  Dakota's  Department  of  Reve- 
nue rep<^.rted  alienation  of  24.324  acres  of 
Pine  R.dge  land  In  137  tracts.  (That's  an 
area  one-half  the  size  of  Denver.) 

This,  of  course,  makes  South  Dakota  hap- 
py Once  Indian  tlUe  to  the  land  Is  re- 
moved.  It   becomes   taxable. 

Pine  Rldge  Superintendent  Towle  Initi- 
ated a  study  a  year  ago  of  the  cause  and 
effects  of  Indian  land  sales.  It  was  learned 
that  "much  of  the  Individual  allotted  Inter- 


ests  (\n  the  landai    are  In   the  hands  of  tha 

older    generation*.' ■   Towle's    preliminary    r©- 
fx>rt  stated 

"These  older  people  are  more  Interested  In 
making  use  >t  the  land-sale  pro.eeds  while 
they  are  altve  rather  than  to  have  the  bene- 
fits pass  on  to  t.helr  .heirs." 

rem  coNst7irm  goods 

The  study  also  di.^ilosed  that  funds  real- 
ized by  Indians  fron,  t!ip  sale  of  their  lands 
were  t>eing  s;)ent  >i.  .i:.,miiiier  gixxls.  such  as 
food,  cl'.'hii.g    rt:;<l    ' ,>'-(l   1  itj-s 

'Only  a  .sni.iU  p<jrUon  of  land -sale  funds 
are  being  used  for  permanent  beltcrnif.  n t, 
such  as  bui.dlng  new  homes,  purchasing 
more  suitable  lands,  or  In  tlie  establishment 
of  an  enterpn.e  that  might  result  in  a  live- 
lihi^xxl  or  a  belter  standard  uX  living."  the 
repcjri  addetl 

Tlie  re^Hirl  could  have  added  that  much  of 
the  money  Is  squandered  e.  iii  more  Irivo- 
lously  In  the  border  town  skldrows. 

S»j  much  for  the  effect  Whut  prompts 
Indians  Ud  rush  Into  the  market  with  their 
ail.itted  lands  when  fee  pntents  are  granted? 
Towle  .arge.y  blames     .d-age  assistance  liens. 

In  a  ?'•;<■  ri  prepared  In  response  Vt  a  ques- 
tionnaire sent  .ut  by  .Senator  James  E  Mm- 
RAT.  Dennxr  it  ut  Montana,  cluiirman  of  tli© 
Senate  fonimittee  on  Ir.terlor  and  Insular 
Affairs.  Towle  appended  a  detailed  and  re- 
vealing explanation  of  "the  effeits  of  old-age 
assistance  on  the  Indian's  desire  to  sell  trust 
lands." 

TRXATT    RXfAI-LED 

To  paraphrase  the  report.  Towle  said  it 
originally  agreed  with  the  Indiana  through 
treaty,  that  the  United  States  would  provide 
for  all  elderly  Indians  in  perpetuity,  with  no 
strings  attached.  But  under  social  security, 
the  Government  can  now  take  their  lands 
In  repayment. 

For  years.  Congress  recognized  the  treaty 
promises  as  a  special  obligation  on  the  Gov- 
emment  Appropriations  were  made  regu- 
larly to  assist  States  which  had  programs  fur 
caring  for  Indian  aged. 

At  first,  grants  were  made  to  aged  Indians 
In  the  form  of  provisions.  Later,  financial 
assistance    was    substituted 

Then  In  1935.  Congress  passed  the  &)cla: 
Security  Act  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs no  longer  doled  out  Federal  aid  to 
old  Indians.  Social  security  took  over  care  of 
the  Indian  aged. 

But  the  act  contained  a  provision  that  en- 
abled the  administering  States  to  recover  the 
amount  of  aid  extended  from  the  estates  of 
beneficiaries  of  old  age  assistance.  Liens 
could  be  Dlaced  against  all  Income  from  such 
estates  and.  In  many  Indian  cases,  would  be 
In   force  20   years  or  more 

The  Indiana  objected  that  this  collection 
system  was  in  violation  of  their  treaties  It 
naturally  followed  In  Indian  logic  that  If  a 
man  had  no  estate  which  the  Government 
could  tap  for  repajmient — If  he  sold  his  al- 
lotted land— he  could  spend  both  the  land 
sale  proceeds  and  the  old  age  assistance 

Thus  began  the  boom  in  sales  of  Indi- 
vidually owned  Indian  allotted  land. 

It  was  either  resort  to  this  practice  or 
simply  forgo  desperately  needed  assistance. 
The  Indian  took  the  former  course. 

GAINING    SUPPORT 

You  won't  be  In  Indian  country  very  long, 
and  you  won't  talk  to  many  Tnr^^ftT'■  about  it 
until  you'll  hear  over  and  over  again  that 
this  "repayment  of  treaty  grants "  is  the 
most  cruel  device  yet  employed  to  wrest 
Indian  lands  from  the  Indians. 

It  should  be  noted,  too.  that  the  Indian 
Is  winning  considerable  support  fur  his  con- 
tention. 

Towle's  report  showed  how  land  sales  can 
snowball  to  avalanche   proportions. 

It  was  estimated  that  149  "key  tracts  "  to- 
taling 32,519  acres  of  Pine  Rldge  land  had 
been  sold  In  years  past.     One  effect  of  the 
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tracts,  the  report  said,  "has 
>  Indian  caitUe  operators  Vo 
Uiiii  iljf.se  operau>rB  either 
iUiat*   theu    hulUings   or    go 
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Kserved  that  the  final  effect 
rucl  >n  >I  U.e  re*rr\*tioi.i'» 
f  Ir.diaris  In  that  cent, 
vk.  .  and  other  U^wnu  in  tl»e 
try  caj;  cxp«-ct  tin  ir  "Plate 
to  ga^n  p(  paiat..oi. 


their  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  checks  with 
Xhcrr.  '  J  hiij'.!.  siiN.--  "We've  had  cases 
ulier«  thity've  t-tkex^  the  whole  checks  awey 
frona  tl»ese  young  unmarried  muthexs  and 
hiive  forced  them  into  proRUtution. 

W(-  vk'.rk  hiirrl  !  is  the."^  ca.«!es  We  catch 
niCft  ol  Uicm  beiore  U.ey  pet  too  far  aloue 
But  U  U  shocking— efcpeciiiUy  ^heu  yuu  re- 
membtr  that  not  niiiiiy  ycuxs  at,o  Indian 
n,  ^;.;^  were  hl^h  and  Indian  ■*^>r:i€ai  were 
respected  for  It.  Liquor,  bed  Influences  and 
their  poor  economic  lot  are  responsltle 

T  dont   know  what  could  be  done   ab-:ut 
It  on  a  big  scale." 
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Amkjucs'b   Lost    r*Kon.a-     Ii««an   Hi  vm   Poaxs 
Bic    P«oa.aM    to   Rapid  Crrr 
(By   Rotoert    W    Fenwlck) 
Jast  outside  tTe  handsomely  modern  me- 
tropolis   of    R.npl1    City     S     Dek  .    there    Is    a 
junk-Ftrrwn,   shi.cJt-grown    hill.      Toull    fii»d 
It   Ftranjely  sllrut 

In  tlie  wnnis  >  f  Indians  who  may  tell  you 
about  It.  the  hll  la  another  "Place  of  Maxuy 
Sorrow?  " 

rt  has  Its  rrrntrrpart  In  many  other  re- 
ri'TTw  InhsWted  by  Trdlans  Here  are  the 
ever- pn~«^r  r  !!!.«  disease  .and  wunt  TTils  I? 
Raptd  ritT"*  Tnllin  slum  area  euphemls- 
tlmllv   known   a.'   the  "SI  lux   addltlMi." 

Herf"  In  ne^-l'  t  •^at  Ir.  sometlin&s  crtm- 
InsI  are  ralsr^  ■■Tir-'^'-dinj;  generat'ons  of 
the  hill"!*  lnhn.h;tflrt."5.  Here  a  father  U"^ 
oftrn  ftrtnks  iif  the  farr.ny>  relief  check. 
Here  It  o( t^n  hnpp*T5  that  a  young  Indian 
girl    Is   lntri>dnce«!    )nt<i   proytttutlon 

This  is  a  dum  1  heep  wherf  we  dl«pose  of 
the  reminders  of  our  tngle  failure  In  the 
nnanseemert  rt  indlun  affairs 

A  few  rrf.ri'  sen  s  similar  Indian  village 
flourlshetl  in  t.h  *  tp-t  he■^rt  nf  Kapld  C.ty 
on  the  marv.hv  b»i.".k."  •  !  b  ^mnfl  stren.-r  he!  -w 
the  railroad  frn-ko  slm 'St  In  thr  shadow 
of  the  «\imptu(  Ol  hotel  thst  recently  be- 
came   the    fti.tr..  -m- Johnson 

Indians  came  'x)  Haj  id  City  Vt  revel  In  the 
brl^t    lights    ai.d    coiut.'t.iiXii'S    to    seek    Jobr 
Too     frequently,     howeve.-.     Uie     Joes     were 
abandoned   after    tlie   first   pay   check   aiiU   a 
round  of  drunken  nights. 

Some  were  Ii  diuns  who  tu»d  sold  their 
allotted  lantls  »>nd  had  becoine  l<ou:keiess. 
Some  were  Just  wanderer*.  Population  of 
the  slum  area  \  aried  then  as  it  U-  ts  uo*. 
from  a  few  doz- n  families  to  severiti  hun- 
dred Individuals.  E.  entually  the  settle- 
ment was  moved  to  the  hill. 

FVjIlce  Chief  V.  K.  Armstrong,  a  vi^^crous 
administrator,  estimates  th.it  Rapid  C.'y  » 
Indian  population  is  from  4  000  to  6.OO0  at 
all  times  and  h«'  shudders  at  what  It  could 
be  under  a  Go\ernnient  policy  of  reserva- 
tion termlnatiOE. 

TTie  problem  Is  big  enough  already.  De- 
tective Capt  Rnlph  Johnson  says  75  percent 
of  the  city  Jails  drunks  are  Indians.  Al- 
though the>-  nr''  re,<;pon?iIbIc  for  compara- 
tively few  felonkes.  Indians — a  fraction  of 
tbe  c'. ty's  pipulfiluin  of  around  40.0OO 
comprise  tht  b:ggi-st  lew  enfurcenvcni  jwob- 
lem 

Johnson  r-ayf  the  clly"^  troubles  vplth  In- 
dians have  l'iH>n  c»'rTi}X)unded  by  leg^l'-wng 
firewster  for  th'  :n  arvl  by  the  r*-(  ent  Influx 
oX  a  minority  that  has  bt^en  preying  on  young 
Indian  guls, 

Most  of  this  new  group.  Johnson  says, 
are  transient  males,  y oun^  men  loot:;ng  tor 
opportunities  snd  a  new  way  o<  life  after 
release  Irom  nuiitary  service. 

Same  gra\it*ie  to  the  p< 'verty  rows  both 
within  and  outride  the  city  and  are  ::ius 
brought  into  c<jintict  with  impire.vvR^nable 
and  easily  swayed  young  Indian  F'lris  with 
no  means  of  E'upi'  rt  l!.'.rod<;i-;;.t:  them 
Into  prostitution  is  easily  acxon.pos.'.ed 

"We've  e'vcn  found  cases  where  theae  men 
talk  unmarried  Indian  mothers  into  sharing 
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America '5   l)Cysr   Pcon^e  — An»   Ctktds   Otteb 

iNDl.lN      ii«Jki,lH.      CKATT      CoUKSCliKU     PfcO- 
CRAMii 

(By  Robert  W.  Fenwlck > 
There  suil  are  UKit>e  who  believe  the  only 
good  Induoi  Li  a  dead  one.  There  are  ab>o 
UiC  ■  do  gj"  >atri  ■  who  cry  "Lo.  the  poor  red 
uuLii."  and  who  would  cater  Vu  hia  e^ury 
»uln..siciu  liiiK) 

In  other  wigWojns  there  are  those  who  told 
their  hands  and  hope  the  Indian  problem 
will  resulve  Ittclf  or  simply  go  away.  Then 
there  are  thcjfcc  realL-^tic  si  uls  who  contli.'ue 
to  chip  away  at  the  fiinty  edges  of  the  pn.b- 
'lem  and  at  the  sjinie  t.nie  Uiinlittr  UiOdett^y 
to  the  moet  urgent  cases. 

Fortunately,  for  both  the  Indian  and  non- 
IndUn.  Rapid  City.  S.  Dak  ,  had  a  wealth  of 
humanitarians  Two  of  the  mo."'!  outstand- 
ing are  Rev  Father  Peter  Price,  a  Jesuit 
priest,  director  of  the  Mother  Butler  Center, 
and  the  Reverend  Perry  J.  Tlbbete,  a  Con- 
gregational minister  who  runs  the  Camniu- 
nlty  Service  Cer.Wr. 

AAked  Jokingly  If  the  two  den  on-.  In  a  tl  on  .i^ 
workM  In  mn. petition  to  help  Indians,  the 
Rpverfrd  Mr  T^bbett  smiled  and  said:  "No. 
we  w'.rk  in  cc«:>p>eratlon  " 

Reservatlon-bom  and  reared  the  Pevcrerid 
Mr  nbbels  Is  a  fullbfo-x!  Sloux  His  wife. 
Bmma   Is  tilsn  n  fu!Ib!or>d  Sioux. 

He  came  to  Rapid  City  to  help  reh8bnit,«\te 
Indiana  there  He  found  the  probl^rn 
quicker  than  he  barvalned  for  No  one  would 
rent  him  a  house  F.nally  he  managed  to 
rent  a  Fmall  place  and  b'^ean  a  Cf'mmunlty 
center  Xrcrn   » .'^Ich   he    could  pp<Tate. 

RECaEATICN    PROCaAMb 

Now,  10  years  later,  he  ha.":  a  fairly  spacious. 
two-story  cement-block  bulldirc  where  he 
'.Ives  ro.'iduct«  reliplou*  wrvlces  opernt*^  a 
small  rJlnlc    and  counsels  with  Ills  clients 

He  has  Ifl  young  Indians  enrollrd  In  a 
tvpine  c.  U5i>  15  stndvlng  leathercraft :  If*  In 
cooklne  and  wwine  clsisses;  120  In  tJ»e  4  H 
c     .;  .         ^.^::.t■d    up   In    the   Black   HlJJs 

Co»incil   of   Anvrican   Indians. 

Both  Rev  M  Tit  bets  and  Father  PHce 
condui  t  youth  recreation  pro^aBM.  and  fre- 
<iuent  r\immapf  bhIp!-  to  help  finance  tht  ir 
;  r  f.  ■«  H  .•  . :  • '^^ ::  '  n  and  civic  and  relig- 
ious  proups   in    Hapid   City  help   generou.sly. 

Falner  Pr.  -e  hfw«i  a  rrvore  elaborate  layout 
and  Tibbete  envies  him  hia  pymnaaiuni.  The 
MoUier  Butier  C  enter,  named  for  a  nun  fa- 
mous I  r  her  charity  and  lor  ICHindlng  the 
Miry  M  >unt  College,  NtoA  Y  rk  maintains 
a  program  oX  activlUes  comparable  to  that 
of  the  other  center  and,  in  addition  runa 
a  modern.  weiI-app>.'inUKi  hocne  lor  Indian 
girls. 

The  platie  is  spotless,  cfiers  private  rooms 
for  tl  a  n.^t;ht.  and  bofcjd  siid  rooni  lor  $16 
a  week.  A  g.il  ttaymg  Uiert  caja  atudy  typ- 
ing, cooking,  btwmg.  all-around  hcusekeep- 
Ing.  and  receive  other  aids  and  advantages 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Dii.ighu^rs  c'.  :he 
Immacu'at"  H«"irt  of  Mary  one  of  the  few 
civilian  orders  of  nuns. 

The  JioKie  ran  »ct  oroniodate  16  (rlrls  But 
It  l.s  itrangely  devo.d  of  ciistoroera.  Father 
I  rioe  attributes  the  lack  of  patr<^oage  to  ob- 
jection by  the  girls  to  a  requirement  that 
they  be  In  by  10  p.m. 


0\et  in  the  main  building,  separate  from 
the  gu-ls  home.  Sister  Nora  Muihern  rtuia 
K  rlli.ic  Ftork-'d  liberally  with  seruma.  anti- 
biouca,  and  other   piiarmaceuUcai  need*. 

■aocrrx  s   itelt 

Plster  Nora  is  straight  from  the  heather 
hills  and  perhaps  It  Is  her  perstias.ve  Scotch 
brogur  that  ncr^njT.ts  for  her  rucress  In 
wheedling  medicfil  supplies  from  laboratories 
and  other  sources. 

.•-he's  a  fmuiMfite  nurse  from  both  Pcctrh 
and  Axnencan  colleges  and  also  a  n>ember  ol 
the  Daughters  of  the  Lmmaculate  Heart  of 
Mary. 

LaFt  venr  she  di5pen."5ed  3  polio  sh'^ts  each 
to  1P«  Indtans,  2  shots  to  an  additional 
74.  and  1  shot  e«ch  to  arjcther  40  She'd 
given  anttrables  to  6  Indian  youngsters  bit- 
ten by  dog«  and  cared  for  2,500  patients, 
one-lhtrd  of  them  children 

She  s  cal.ed  up<in  tij  treat  all  sorts  erf  IDs 
frr»m  the  ronta^ons  to  the  Invited. 

One  serfj-nce  In  her  report  to  Bishop  WTl- 
Tlam  T  M-Carthy,  founder  of  the  Mother 
Ftitler  Certer,  Is  rrvealtng  It  dealt  with 
the  wide  rarfety  of  cases      It  said  1 

"S  .rn»t?mes  I'm  called  upon  to  treat  lacera- 
tion.<i  which  I  suspect  were  received  In  a 
fracia.":  In  a  bar.  And  a  guy  (so  being  treated) 
can't  understand  why  a  nurse  caxi't  suture." 

Father  Price,  a  tail,  ahy  individual,  origi- 
nally from  Nebraska,  has  Instituted  another 
phase  of  help  to  the   Indiana.      It  1*  a  credit 


unic 


which    now    boa&U    $4  000    operatmg 


capital.  Although  the  collector.  George  Iran 
CX  ad.  U  optuniaUc  at>out  recoveries  on  ioai-s, 
F.ither  Price  1.'   skepticai. 

Indians,  he  aaxl  "are  notoriously  poor 
credit  riaka.  They  iik.e  tc  get  it  when  they 
need  it.  but  t.hey  hate  to  pay  it  back." 

It  was  a  chilly  Sunday  afterncxiia  when  I 
interviewee  Father  Price  and  the  Reverend 
Idr  Tibbeta.  All  the  Indians  had  vanished 
alter  services — ail  except  a  tK^y  with  an  in- 
fer" i-d  eye  and  an  (  Ider  man  who  had  fallen 
from  his  cot  and  had  struck  his  head  a  sharp 
bjL'W  CM  Uie  base  a(  a  sxore.  £ach  recti ved 
treatment  at  one   or   the   oXJatr  of    the   two 

The  Reverend  Mr  Tibbeta  delayed  his  de- 
parture on  a  trip  tc  ooe  of  the  reservations 
so  he  coiQld  talk  for  the  Interview.  He 
rul'bpd  hi.";  face  m  deep  r^ection. 

"Ticm  woald  I  riTir.  up  the  proWf^n  of  the 
iTKltan?  I  think,  frankly,  it  Is  OT>e  ol  orer- 
dependence  upon  the  Oovemment 

"The  Irxtlan  mutt  be  taught  to  help  hlm- 


He 


lid  self-reliance       He  must 


have  a  place  to  call  bcMne  Hotne  Is  very 
important  to  the  Indian  When  he  has  none, 
he  develojTB  a  strong  Inferiority  complex. 

~He  hafnt  had  the  advantages  of  environ- 
ment tA^  h»!p  hlm  In  his  need  to  learn  to 
live  the  white  man's  way  The  Negro  copied 
from  the  environment  Into  which  he  \»as 
tv^rn — -nr  thrust  But  it  was  essentially  a 
white   man  s   environment. 

"An  Indian  5«ys  I'm  an  Indian  sc  I  can't 
do  what  the  white  nia::  does  ' 

•The  Indian  must  be  taught  to  think  for 
himself.  He  needs  closer  association  with 
the  white  inffuence.  And  he  must  make  up 
his  mind  about  what  he  wants  tc  do.  When 
he  does,  we  should  help  him. 

canT  stamd  orink 

"Until  tliat  time  the  Indian  will  continue 
to  have  an  Inferiority  compiex  and  he  will 
seek  to  drcwn  u  m  alooboi.  And  he  can't 
drink." 

Why  can't  an  Indian  drink  and  handle  It 
like  most  wlutea?  I  wandered  too  and  I 
a.&k(  d  a  doctor. 

Later  on  I  asked  a  former  Nsvy  pharmacist 
who  IS  part  Alaskan  Indian  and  pr%rt  Filipino 
and  nov.  Is  wcrklng  in  Great  Falls.  Mont. 
Yt  "J'U  meet  htm  later  on  and  yoall  like  him. 

The  doctor  explained  that  there  Is  no 
reason,  organic  or  chemical  why  an  Indian 
gets     lousy     drunk     when     he     drinks.     It's 
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simply  that  he  haa  fewer  Inhlbttlona  and 
fewer  restrain ts.  When  he  drinks,  he  go«B 
at  It  with  a  warwhoop. 

The  pharmacist  had  a  good  answer,  too. 
The  average  American  has  been  conditioned 
to  alcohol  through  centiirles  of  ETxropean 
ancestry.  His  body  has  become  accustomed 
to  It  through  heredity.  The  Indian  hasn't — 
and  he  can't  take  It. 


;*4 

•ii. 


[Prom  the  Denver  Post,  Jan  8,  1960) 

Amouca's    Loot    Pkopl* — US     Land    Movxs 
CowrcrsK.  Sttmix  Chktennbs 
(By  Robert  W.  Penwlc>c  \ 

Shadows  grow  long  and  dense  In  the  rolling 
plains  country.  And  the  shadow  of  need  that 
darkens  the  land  of  the  South  Dakota  Sioux 
extends  flnger-Uke  westward  to  the  hunting 
grounds  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes  in 
Montana. 

You  leave  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota 
with  the  rUlng  sun  and  follow  that  shadow 
over  a  northwesterly  course,  cross  a  tiny 
comer  of  Wyoming,  and  within  3  hours 
you're  in  the  low-lying,  pine-grown  moun- 
tains of  the  former  allies  of  the  Sioux. 

It's  like  flying  backward  in  time. 

It  was  in  this  sector  that  Is  now  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation,  that 
Lt.  Col.  George  A.  Custer  and  his  cavalry  com- 
mand spent  their  last  night  on  earth  before 
riding  to  the  Little  Big  Horn  and  death 

Compared  with  most  other  reservations. 
the  Northern  Cheyenne  Is  small — roughly 
28  square  miles.  Some  2,300  members  of 
the  tribe  live  here.  Three  hundred  or  more 
live  off  the  reservation. 

But  the  smallness  of  the  reservation  dnes 
not  minimize  Its  problems.  Instead,  they 
are  multiplied  and  aggravated  by  ?ec(?Taphy 
prlmltlvlsm,  the  general  rural  econ  im'.c 
squeeee  of  the  mld-20th  century,  and  some 
of  the  moet  deplorable  official  bullheaded- 
nese  since  the  Custer  debacle  that  fateful 
■\immer  of  1878. 

That  date  In  history  was  the  beginning  of 
the  Northern  Cheyennes'  lament  TTiey 
Joined  the  Sioux  In  the  Custer  massacre.  It 
was  their  last  victory. 

In  time  they  were  cornered,  subdued,  and 
taken  as  prisoners  of  war  to  Fort  Reno,  Ok  la  . 
where  It  was  planned  to  colonize  them  wl*.h 
the  Southern  Cheyennes. 

Then,  even  as  now,  the  US  Oovemment 
underestimated  the  fierce  love  of  the  North- 
ern Cheyennes  for  their  honne  country.  The 
Indians  rebelled.  Many  were  killed  trying 
to  escape. 

At  last,  however,  about  60  of  them,  led  by 
Little  Wolf,  broke  away.  In  a  stark  and  dif- 
ficult terrain,  they  braved  death  by  freezing, 
starvation,  sickness,  and  constant  attack, 
and  they  fought  their  way  home 

Throughout  this  long  and  arduous  ordeal, 
the  Sutai  medicine  men  of  the  tribe  carried 
along  a  revered  object — the  "sacred  hat  " 
which  remains  enshrined  Indian  fashion  to 
this  day  In  the  back  country  of  the  reserva- 
tion. 

Few  white  men  have  ever  seen  It  Custer 
was  one  who  did,  and  he  was  w  trned  by  the 
Sutai  seer  against  the  fate  which  befell  him. 

By  succession,  the  sacred  hat  and  Its  shrine 
are  In  the  custody  now  of  another  Sutai 
medicine  man,  Henry  Ll'tle  Coyote.  To- 
gether, as  you  will  see  later,  they  provide  a 
strange  and  Interesting  insight  Into  the 
problems  of  the  Indian. 

Despite  possession  of  their  protective 
medicine,  however,  the  Northern  Cheyennes 
were  recaptured  upon  returning  home,  and 
In  1884  the  Government  established  their 
present  reservation. 

The  Cheyennes  developed  a  livestock  econ- 
omy owned  In  common.  They  never  a;-ked 
the  Goverrmient  to  allot  their  lands  But  in 
1927,  the  Government  did.  It  created  a 
crazy-quilt  patchwork  of  property  holdings 
that  defied  successful  operation,  confused 
the  Indians  and  opened  the  way  to  liquida- 


tion of  some  of  the  reservation's  most  vaJu- 
able  lands. 

Thus  far  the  tribe  has  slowed  the  liquida- 
tion by  meeting  the  white  buyers'  top  bids 
and  acquiring  the  land  for  the  tribe  as  a 
whole. 

But  there  was  one  IrLstance  in  which  the 
Bur  au  of  Indian  .\fTalrs  tied  up  *40  OOO  t  '. 
tribt-l  money  in  red  taoe  and  t  lus  prevented 
the  tribe  from  bidding   on  key  tract.s 

Now  there  are  new  threats  to  security  of 
the  Northern  Cheyennes  One  key  tra<t 
threatens  to  provoke  more  land  sales,  and 
there  are  two  other  factors — 'jII  and  fire- 
water. 

[Prom  the  Denver  Poet   Jan    10   19601 

.\MzaiCA'3     Lost     Peopi-i:     Northeen     Chey- 
ennes Encaged  in  Two    Wars" 

I  By  Robert  W    Fenwlck  » 

Prom  the  time  the  buffalo  dominated  the 
Plains,  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indl.m  tribe 
has  been  feared  and  respected  as  one  of  the 
most  warlike  In  the  West  They  would  fight 
at  the  drop  of  a  feathered  coup  stick  and 
they   are  engaged   In   tw)  "wars  '   right    n^w 

One  Is  on  a  br-jad  field  extending  north- 
ward from  C^ilorado's  Ark.msas  R:ver  *o  the 
North  Pla'te  River  of  Wyoming  and  Ne- 
braska, and  westw  ird  from  a  point  well  in- 
side western  Kansas  to  the  Continental 
Divide. 

This  va.^t  area,  which  Incl'ides  Denver. 
Colorado  Springs,  and  otl-.er  im:).»rt.iat 
towns  and  cities,  was  once  the  h-.;n"::.g 
ground  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes.  V  t 
8  years  now.  the  Cheyennes  have  skirn"il.«hed 
with  the  Indian  Claims  Comnil.'«,siMn  seek:.^ 
payment  for  these  landd  and  hv.wpt \\s,  a!.::;! 
were  ceded  to  the  whites  by  variijus  treat.es. 

But  in  another  "war"  while  they  fi.;ht  for 
millions  of  acres,  the  N  irthern  Cheyennes 
are  being  flrinked  by  an  acre-by-acre  con- 
quest  of  their   little  reservation 

Headquarters  for  their  "wi.rs  '  is  In  the 
sm.vll  .agency  town  of  Lame  Deer,  Mont  ,  near 
the  northern  border  of  the  Northern  Chey- 
enne Indian   Reservati' 'D. 

Lame  Deer's  main  street  Is  bisected  at  one 
end  by  State  Highway  8  At  one  end  of  tne 
street  are  a  couple  of  stores,  a  cafe,  a  hotel 
and  service  station.  Across  the  highway, 
n  >rthwaid.  are  the  Government  buildings 
and  the  one-.'^tory  frame  office  of  the  tribe. 

TIMES     HAVE     CHANGED 

The  scene  contrasts  sharply  with  that  of 
50  years  ago  No  more  do  the  squaws  carry 
papooses  on  their  backs  The  men  no  longer 
pad  al  jng  the  street  in  moccasins.  Indeed, 
it  IS  difficult  to  find  a  woman  who  knows 
how  to  make  moccasins. 

Taste  In  women's  clothing  runs  from  the 
mixlern  skirt.5  dt  suits  to  a  design  c<>p;ed 
from  the  dresses  of  the  cavalry  c  (Beers'  wives 
of  years  ago.  The  men  prefer  cowboy  boots, 
Jeans,  and  western  h.at.«i. 

Yet  there  is  .somet.hlng  primitive  here, 
something  reminiscent  of  the  days  when 
women  chopped  wood  and  men  hunted  or 
fought.  Hfre  as  el.'=;ewhere  in  Indian  coun- 
try, there  are  many  contradictions,  much 
conflict. 

Many  women  still  do  ch"p  W'>od  and  carry 
water  Bat  you'll  al.=o  find  some  of  them 
participating  In  a  study  of  home  sanitation 
and  talking  of  fornung  a  women's  club 
similar  to  those  on  some  other  reservations. 

In  the  tribal  headquarters  you'll  find 
.spirited  leaders  of  the  tribe  working  and 
planning  to  preserve  their  reservation  and 
Improve    the    lot   of    their   fellow    tribesmen. 

SEVENTY-FIVE   TO    EIGHTY    PERCENT 

These  leaders,  members  of  the  tribal  coun- 
cil, were  In  se.ssiun  when  I  arrived  at  Lame 
Deer.  The  meeting  was  t.aklng  place  in  a 
room  In  the  b.ksement  of  the  tribe's  head- 
quarters. Perhaps  75  or  80  were  In  attend- 
ance. 


."^ave  for  the  pronoimced  Indian  features 
and  skin  coloring  of  the  tribal  representa- 
tives, the  infnrmal  d.'esfi  arut  here  and  there 
a  tiand.s<ime  set  of  tied  braids,  the  gathering 
resembled  that  of  any  .jther  group  of  Ameri- 
can co'incUmen 

At  the  rear  of  the  room  a  tall  young  man 
wa.s  urkting  adoption  of  a  resolution  to  ap- 
prove a  ccHiperatlve  csimp.iit^n  for  tubercn- 
i'w.i."  ci'ntr-.!  with  the  State  ut  M"ntana  He 
Bp<jke  eloquently  In  tx.>th  Eni^iiAh  and  the 
soni>riU8  language  of  the  N'irthern  Chey- 
ennes The  res<jlutlon  was  adopted  with  a 
ch  iru.s  of  assenting  grunts. 

Oviring  a  lull  in  the  meeting  I  intnxluced 
myseif  to  the  young  man  who  had  been 
talking  His  name  was  musical,  typical — 
Meivln  Wounded   Eye 

We  shcKik  hands  and  tH.^f^d  Then  he 
s'-i>>d  liddressed  Tribal  Vice  Chairman  Willy 
H  i.iow  B.-eiLst  who  presided  at  a  df.sk  in  the 
fri.>nt  of  the  ruom.  and  IntnxJuc^ed  me  In 
both  English  and  Cheyenne  Ho.l  jw  Breast 
acknowledged  the  Introduction  with  a  raised 
hand  "Hau  "  Then  he  Invited  me  to  tell  the 
council   the  nature  of  my   business 

As  I  spoke,  the  tribal  secretary  Ujok  notes. 
W  lunded  Eye  Interpreted  When  I  had  fin- 
ished, the  council  pledged  Its  cooperation 
to  see  that  I  received  the  Information  I 
sought.     We   shook   hands  all  around 

Next  nK)rnlng  we  held  our  first  meeting 
In  the  tribal  headquarters  Present  were 
Council  Chairman  John  W.Axlen  Legs. 
Wounded  Eye,  Henry  Ooup  Cane,  Rufu*  Wal- 
lowing, and  Hollow  Breast,  among  others 

W  junded  Eye  and  Coup  Cane  are  vetertms 
of  the  war  In  the  South  Pacific.  Both  are 
vigorous  and  effective  leaders  In  the  trlbe'g 
drive  toward  a  better  culture. 

Thus  far,  they  said,  they  have  managed 
to  hold  their  reservation  fairly  Intact  despite 
Government -supervised  sales  of  allotted  In- 
dian lands.  Of  445.736  acres,  approximately 
6,000  have  been  sold.  In  1959.  2.399  acres 
went  up  for  sale.  The  Cheyennes  matched 
the  bids  of  the  whites  and  thus  retained 
ownership  in  commonalty. 

OTHEK    BALES 

Other  salea  may  be  In  the  offlng.  There's 
talk  of  oil  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
reservation,  and  white  men  are  seeking  to 
buy  in   there.   Hollow  Breast  said 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  reservation's 
Government  officers  and  with  the  help  of 
lots  of  liquor  to  help  talk  the  Indians  (land- 
owners) Into  selling,  they  might  get  that 
land,  too,"  Hollow  Breast  continued.  "But 
we  are  hoping  to  stop  them." 

Their  plan  was  contained  In  a  letter  to 
Miss  LaVerne  Madlgan,  executive  director  of 
the  A.s»oclatlon  of  American  Indian  Affairs, 
Inc  .  New  York.     The  letter  said  in  part ; 

"Our  land  is  more  than  a  reservation  to 
us  Northern  Cheyennes.  Our  land  Is  the 
home  of  our  people,  and  that  Is  why  our 
grandfathers  broke  out  of  prison  in  Okla- 
homa and  died  and  starved  and  froze  and 
fought  all  the  way  back  to  this  good  place. 

WANT   TO   HOLD   LAND 

"We  want  to  hold  every  foot  of  our  land 
We  do  not  want  one  foot  of  It  sold  out  of 
N>jrthern  Cheyenne  ownership. 

"Once  our  land  belonged  to  the  whole 
tribe  and  no  Cheyenne  could  sell  away  a 
piece  of  It  That  was  good.  Then  the  land 
was  allotted.  Every  Cheyenne  was  given  a 
piece  of  It  Today,  we  children  of  those 
Cheyermes  are  very  poor,  and  God  will  for- 
give us  for  selling  our  pieces  of  our  home- 
land to  buy  food  and  clothes. 

"But  It  Is  not  good  for  our  people  to  do 
that.  When  they  have  eaten  the  food  and 
worn  out  the  clothes  or  spent  the  money 
childishly,  they  live  right  here  among  us  on 
relief  and  a  part  of  our  community  Is  gone 
forever. 

"Soon  •  •  •  more  acres  will  go  up  for 
sale,  and  other  lands  will  follow,  and  we 
are  ajklnt^  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to 
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lend  us  $500,000  from  the  Indian  Revolving 
Loan  Fund  so  that  we  can  keep  pace. 

REVOLVING    rVND 

"The  Revolving  Fund  will  be  empty  until 
Congress  appropriates  money  for  It.  and  we 
Narlhcrn  Cheyennes  are  only  one  of  many 
tribes  that  have  applied  for  land   purchase 

loans. 

"The  loan  we  need  may  be  a  lone  time 
coming,  and  half  our  reservation  may  be 
sold  while  we  wait  The  borrowed  money, 
even  after  we  receive  it,  will  not  be  enough  to 
buy  all  of  the  allotted  Cheyenne  lands,  and 
we  may  face  a  hard  future  In  which  we  will 
be  borrowing  and  repaying  at  Interest  for 
years  to  save  our  homeland,  without  a  penny 
to  help  our  people  live  better  lives. 

•  We  will  do  that  U  we  have  to.  But  there 
Is  a  better  way." 

[Prom  the  Denver  Post.  Jan   10.1960) 

AMERICA'S  Lost  People — Laws   Encroach   on 

Indians  Ix)ve  ct  Homlland 

(By  Robert  W   Fen  wick) 

There  arc  some  things  the  while  man  does 

not   share    In    common    with    many    of    his 

redskin    brothers,    the    Indians.      Prominent 

among  these  are  a  taste  for  puppy  soup  and 

lerk  meat,  confidence  In  the  curative  powers 

of    the    medicine    man,    and    a    belief    that 

tinkering  with   nature  invites  the  UTath  of 

the  Great  Spirit. 

Conversely,  an  Indian  wouldn't  give  a  war 
whoop  for  hors  d'oeuvres  or  a  ftngerbowl, 
and  he  wouldn't  be  caught  scalped  at  a 
cockuil  party. 

He's  a  practical  soul.  When  he  eats,  he 
eats  to  satisfy  his  hunger.  When  he  drinks, 
he  drinks  to  get  drunk. 

There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  and  there 
Is  much  to  be  said  In  behalf  of  dried  Jerky 
made  from  deer  meat  But  on  one  common 
ground  Indians  and  non-Indians  meet  in 
agreement — love  of  home  country. 

It  Is  this  love  of  homeland  which  Inspired 
the  Northern  Cheyenne  tribesmen  to  escape 
from  Oklahoma  In  the  late  1880s  and  flfht 
their  way  back  north  And  It  Is  the  same 
devotion  that  motivates  them  today  In  ad- 
vancement of  a  plan  to  stop  the  sale  of 
allotted  lands  on  their  reservation  In 
southern  Montana. 

Soon  the  Northern  Cheyennes  Intend  to 
present  to  Congress  a  petition  a<king  for  an 
••unallotment"  program  for  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation. 

Government-supervised  sales  of  Individu- 
ally owned  allotted  lands  on  the  reservation 
have  alarmed  tribal  leaders  They  say  the 
sellers  too  often  squander  money  received 
from  such  sales,  then  return  to  the  reserva- 
tion to  live  ontellef  and  become  burdens 

The  program  the  Northern  Cheyenne  pro- 
pose wculd  continue  50  years 

"During  that  time  there  would  be  a  mora- 
torium on  all  land  sales  except  to  the  tribe." 
Tribal  Chairman  John  Wooden  Legs  wrote  in 
a  letter  of  explanation  to  the  Association  on 
American  Indian  Affairs.  "The  tribe  would 
be  required  to  purchase  all  land  offered  for 
aale  and  at  the  appraised  value  at  the  time 
of  sale 

"The  land  would  be  purchased  by  the  tribe 
out  of  annual,  unborrowed  Income  (from 
land  leases,  minerals,  and  sales  of  timber  or 
other  tribal  enterprises)  The  amount  of 
land  to  be  purchased  each  year  would  be  on 
a  50-year  basis 

"The  right  of  Northern  Cheyennes  to  sell 
their  land  out  of  Cheyenne  ownership  Is  not 
acknowledged  by  the  tribe,  but  the  right  of 
the  Individual  to  sell  would  not  be  violated 
because  the  tribe  would  be  obligated  to  buy." 
It  seems  to  be  a  fair  propo.sal  designed  to 
keep  the  reservation  Intact  and  to  preserve 
the  security  for  all  members  of  the  tribe. 
It  also  Is  the  hub  of  a  contemplated  program 
of  resource  development  founded  on  coal,  oil, 
and  lumber. 


But  If  the  past  Is  any  criterion  for  the 
future,  the  Northern  Cheyennes  have  Uttie 
to  hope  for.  A  coal  mining  undertaking  sev- 
eral years  ago  reportedly  was  halted  on  Gov- 
ernment orders  with  no  explanation 

Prior  to  one  Government-supervised  land 
sale,  the  tribe  sold  cattle  to  raise  ^40,000  with 
which  to  match  the  bids  of  the  whites.  The 
money  was  tied  up  In  Washington  for  an 
"audit." 

Representative  Let  Metcalf  and  Senator 
Jamls  E  Murray,  of  Montana,  asked  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  ACalis  to  release  the  money 
m  Ume  for  the  sale.  Then  the  tribe  re- 
quested that  the  sale  be  postponed  Neither 
request  was  honored 

An  attempt  by  tribal  leaders  and  a  Catholic 
mission  on  the  reservation  to  secure  leases 
for  expansion  of  a  small  plastics  industry  at 
Lame  Deer,  Mont.,  has  been  snarled  for 
months  by  "procedure." 

[Prom  the  Denver  Post.  Jan     10.    19601 
America's  Lost  People — 400  Indian  Families 
Out  of  460  Get  Welkare  Rsxief 
(By  Robert  W   Fenwick  i 
Except  for  his  high  cheekbones,  the  slight 
slant  of  his  dark  eyes  and  his  bl.ack.  some- 
times   matted    hair.    Robert    Fighting    Bear 
appears     little     different     from     any     other 
American  boy. 

Robert  Is  2  years  old  n'  w  and  he  achieved 
that  age  against  terrific  odds  The  odds 
against  his  living  to  be  1  year  old  were  twice 
that  of  the  average  Infant  born  In  the 
United  States  Should  he  survive  babyhood. 
Robert  Fighting  Bear  can  look  forward  to  a 
life  expectancy  of  40  years  compared  with 
62  for   the  other  children  of  the  Nation 

Statistic  Pightlng  Bear  Is  a  Northern 
Cheyenne  Indian  He  lives  with  his  parent* 
In  a  little  log  cabin  In  the  re.serMUion  village 
of   Birney,    Mont.,   population    ab  ut    12.=) 

When  he  becomes  older  he  may  be  a  big 
help  to  his  parents.  He  can  then  pack  wood 
and  he  can  carry  water  from  the  commu- 
nity's one  source  of  supply,  a  trickling 
artesian  well  that  runs  from  a  pipe  into  an 
Iron  trough  shared  by  Birney  s  dwellers  and 
dogs  alike 

If  the  Fighting  Bear  family  Is  like  m::»st 
other  residents  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Indian  Reservation,  Robert's  parents  prob- 
ably will  spend  some  time  this  winter  living 
on  relief  money. 

Statistics  show  that  of  the  reservation's 
450  or  more  families,  only  50  are  entirely 
self-supporting.  Of  the  400  relief  client 
families,  50  are  one-fourth  dependent  on  wel- 
fare assistance;  200  are  one-half  dependent. 
and  180  are  dependent  to  the  extent  of 
tliree-quarters  or  more. 

This  Is  a  sad  state  of  affairs.  Indeed,  for 
a  tribe  whose  total  assets  are  reckoned  at 
more  than  t?'-^  million,  with  family  assets 
averaging  $3,200.  It  speaks  strongly  of 
underdevelopment. 

Serlotisness  of  the  relief  situation  of  the 
Northern  Cheyennes  was  accented  by  the  re- 
port several  months  ago  by  Supt  Don  Y. 
Jensen.  He  said  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs took  over  administration  of  general  m- 
slstance  In  1940. 

During  the  war  years  the  case  load  droi^ped 
But  In  the  postwar  period  payments  of  tf.cial 
security    aids    and    general    assistance    have 
quadrupled 

■"nils  tribe."  Jensen  reported,  "lives  pri- 
marily In  a  relief  economy  and  has  over  one- 
fourth  million  dollars  each  year  in  grant.' 

"These  Indians  are  very  conservative  f.nd 
belong  to  the  Peyote  organization  which  they 
call  the  Native  American  Church.  TVie  Pey- 
ote group  members  do  not  expect  to  .^eek  em- 
ployment or  live  primarily  off  the  reservation. 

RELOCATION  slow 

*  "Relocation  has  been  proceeding  at  a 
snail's  pace" 

Tribal  chairman  John  Wooden  Legs  will 
till  you  the  Oovermnent's  effort  to  relocate 


Indl.M-iS  In  cities  around  the  Nation  "has 
failed  100  percent  so  lar  as  the  Northern 
Cheyennes  are  concerned.  All  our  people 
who  have  lelt  to  find  Jobs  In  the  cities  have 
returned  to  the  reservation." 

Yovi  wonder  why  anyone  would  elect  to 
return  to  the  p-iverty  and  squalor  of  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  as  you  drive 
through  The  little  communities.  Admittedly 
there  ie  some'hlng  attractive  about  the  cr-j.r.- 
tryslde  and  obviously  it  could  be  productive. 

On  the  visit  to  Birney  In  company  with 
Melvin  Wounded  Eye.  Willy  Hollow  Breast, 
Henry  C-oup  Cane  and  others  of  the  Northern 
Chevenne  tribal  council,  we  passed  one  small 
ranch  home  that  bore  every  evidence  of  ef- 
ficiency and  a  degree  of  pr'>.«perity 

The  owner  I  learned  was  an  Indian  worn. 
an  married  to  a  white  mr.n  who  was  man- 
aging to  "whack"  out  a  fairly  good  living  off 
the  land. 

A  few  miles  farther  on  we  stopped  In  Bir- 
ney, a  typical  Indian  village  dott^'d  by  out- 
houses and  old  automobiles.  There  is  no 
store  in  the  community  Shopping  must  be 
done  in  one  of  the  other  towns,  several  miles 
distant. 

BLOOD  AT  THE  WELL 

A  dark  splotch  of  blood  be.^lde  the  little 
wator  well  testified  that  hunting  had  been 
gcod  recently.  Women  of  the  village  were 
hanging  Jerk  meat  on  poles  to  dry  In  the 
sun. 

As  we  watched,  a  middleaged  Indian 
woman  emerged  from  one  of  the  low-built 
log  huts  walked  to  her  outhouse  but  didn't 
enter.  Instead,  she  sought  a  position  to  one 
side  of  the  little  facility  and.  with  no  show 
of  emba.-ras.'iment.  relieved  herself  In  plain 
sight  of  our  ETOun. 

Then,  without  further  ado.  she  stood  and 
walked  ba  k  to  the  1  >g  cabin 

The  tribal  council  members  shcu'ed 
friendly  greetings  to  the  Birney  residents. 
Joked  and  lauehed  and  wished  there  were  a 
better  water  supply 

I  wanted  two  children  to  pose  In  a  photo- 
graph of  the  town's  one  water  well  One  of 
the  men  in  our  partv  persuaded  a  mother  to 
allow  two  of  her  youngsters  to  serve  as 
models. 

Tlien  she  spent  30  minutes  grooming  and 
scrtibblng  them  and  changing  their  clothes. 
The  sun  ball  wa.'  dlpriing  westward  and 
the  wind  that  blew  had  beeun  to  take  on  a 
sharper  edge  when  H^^llow  Bre.ast  decided  to 
pay  me  one  of  the  tnbe's  highest  hnnors — 
a  visit  to  the  shrine  of  the  "Sacred  Hat  " 

It  was  only  a  short  drive  tlirough  dry 
washes  and  over  hills  and  past  the  spot 
where  a  motion  picture  company  shot  a  se- 
quence for  a  we.stern  movie  years  ago  It 
was  based  on  The  Custer  ma.'=-sacre.  and  many 
of  the  great -Exandsons  of  the  Cheyenne 
warrlc>rs  who  t<>ik  part  in  it— s'ome  who  were 
in  our  entourage — were  m  the  movie. 

They  enjoyed  their  role,  they  said  but 
complained  that  they  were  required  to  sit 
for  hours  on  horseback,  dressed  only  m 
breechcloths.  and  they  sunburned  terribly. 

Henry  Little  Coyote,  the  Sutai  medicine 
man.  and  Sitting  Man.  his  companion,  had 
a  good  fire  going  when  we  arrived  at  the 
shrine  of  the  "Sacred  Hat."  Sitting  Man.  86 
and  blind,  is  revered  as  the  tribe's  oldest 
man.  a  mark  of  great  respect  among  most 
Indians 

The  tribal  councUmen  conferred  briefiy 
with  Little  Coyote,  an  emaciated,  almost 
venerable  figure.  His  Sutai  forebears  un- 
dv  ubUHlly  wore  buckskins,  but  Little  Cc'vote 
was  dressed  in  moccasins  Jeans  and  a  west- 
ern shirt  Hi.'-  head  was  wrapped  m  a  cloth 
head  band  from  the  back  of  which  hung  two 
hair  braids  tied  with  colored  cloth  strips. 

DECLINES    CIGARETTE 

Hr  excused  himself  and  walked  down  a 
path  Sitting  Man  conversed  In  the  tongue 
of   his  people   and   declined   a  c:3arc:te      An 
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Interpreter  explained  that  Sitting  Man  be- 
lieved In  neither  smoking  nor  drinking. 

"When  a  man  drlnka,  he  becomes  another 
man,"  he  declared,  emphasizing  hla  state- 
ment with  hand  slgna.    "^e  goes  crazy." 

Pr«aently  we  followed  Little  Coyote.  The 
shrine  proved  to  be  a  canvas  tepee  pp.rtly  con- 
cealed from  view  by  a  low,  encircling  hill- 
side. We  tossed  our  hats  on  the  tepee  stakes 
and  entered.    No  one  spoke. 

Hollow  Breast  knelt  on  one  knee.  We  sat 
croeslegged  on  a  strip  of  carpet  on  the 
ground,  directly  opiXKite  Little  Coyote  who 
sat  similarly  on  a  couch  also  on  the  ground. 
At  the  head  of  the  couch,  appareatiy  at- 
tached to  a  croee-llke  support,  was  the  Sacred 
Hat.  It  was  never  revealed.  It  Is  shown 
only  to  tribal  leaders  once  each  50  years. 

History  of  the  Sacred  Hat,  I  was  told,  la 
lost  In  antiquity.  Later  I  learned  that  ihe 
origin  of  the  Sutal  medicine  men  likewise 
is  buried  In  the  dim  past  and  that  they  are 
a  strange  and  gifted  race  of  great  honor 

We  spoke  In  t\im  to  Little  Coyote  who 
stared,  trance-like,  straight  ahead.  Hla 
trsuialated  words  to  me  were  that  he  hoped 
my  mission  was  successful  and  that  I  could 
help  bring  about  better  understandini;  of  the 
Indian's  way  of  life  and  his  problems  Then 
he  said  he  was  sur-  I'd  have  a  pleasant  trip. 

That  night  I  had  my  Orst  flat  tire  of  the 
entire  Junket. 

[From  the  Denver  Post.   Jan.    11.   1960', 
Amxbica'b    Lost    Pzoi»le-^Mission    ln    Mon- 
tana PaovTOKS  Jobs,  Education  roa  Ihdiaxs 

(By  Robert  W.  Pen  wick) 

Ashland,  Mont.,  once  was  described  by  an 
eastern  writer  as  perhaps  the  only  town  In 
the  United  States  that  enjoys  the  unique 
distinction  of  having  no  law  and  a  two-story 
privy. 

Since  then,  however,  time  has  wrought 
some  changes  in  the  tiny  community  on 
the  oAstem  border  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Indian  Reservation.  A  deputy  sheriff  now 
enfofoes  the  law  as  best  he  can  In  Ashland. 
and  the  strange,  offset  structure  which  once 
was  attached  to  the  rear  of  a  two-story  frame 
hotel,  has  tumbled  over.  The  hotel.  Itself, 
has  long  been  deserted. 

It  stands  today  on  Ashland's  one  street 
Ilka  a  hoUow  shell,  windows  shattered,  floors 
strewn  with  broken  bottles,  a  rickety  outside 
stairway  clinging  to  one  side. 

One  of  Ashland's  residents  said  the  town 
had  long  considered  tearing  down  the  old 
building  but  ventured  a  gxiess  it  would 
"make   the  younger  Indians  mighty  mad. 

"When  they  come  In  here  during  the  sum- 
mer and  get  tanked  up,  they  sometimes  u^e 
that  place  for  love-making.  Some  of  the 
others  don't  care  for  that  much  privacy.  ' 

BAR   caowD   attXLl, 

I  saw  what  he  meant  that  very  night  It 
had  been  some  time  since  welfare  checks  had 
been  distributed  among  the  Indiana,  and 
the  crowd  in  the  bar  consequently  was  small 

A  cluster  of  tribesmen  held  forth  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  bar.  Some  cowpunchers 
and  a  traveling  salesman  drank  and  talked 
at  the  other  end.     A  Jukebox  blared. 

On  the  dance  floor  at  the  rear  of  the 
tavern,  a  young  Indian  In  soiled  work  shirt 
and  blue  Jeans,  and  an  Indian  glr!  who  wvs 
similarly  dressed,  were  vigorously  ene.iged  in 
what  passed  for  dancing. 

With  the  girl  clutched  to  him.  the  youth 
lurched  and  stomped  about  the  dance  floor 
with  the  ponderous  movements  of  a  griz- 
zly. When  the  muflc  stopped,  they  stag- 
gered out  the  back  door  and  into  the  shad- 
ows. 

It  Is  a  scene  duplicated  nightly  in  reserva- 
tion border  towns  from  one  end  of  the  In- 
dian country  to  the  other.  When  relief 
checks  are  received  or  when  some  lucky 
tribesman  cashes  a  sizable  lar.d  sale   checy:. 


the  boisterous  bottle  belting  and  lovemak- 
Ing  assume  louder  and  even  grander  propor- 
tions, 

roBTrwES  aQVKfiDtxrD 

Indians  have  sq'uandered  fortunes  In  a 
few  days  on  the  .';kld  rows  of  some  of  the 
larger  cities  and  in  the  smaller  but  n  j  less 
sordid  pup  towr.s  that  r;in  the  reservations 
with  temptation 

A  few  miles  from  Ashland,  however,  the 
St.  Labre  Catholic  Mission  continues  undis- 
mayed to  whacic  away  at  the  Indian  pr'.blem 
through  education  of  the  yt.iung  and  by  en- 
gaging in  an  unusual  project  fv-r  a  rel.gluus 
mstltu'l'jn— an  ir.du-'.'v 

The  Reverend  K.ither  Emm.ett  H.-Tmann.  a 
Capuchin  Fra.'^.cLscan  monk,  directs  the  76- 
year-oid  mls.s!_.n.  This  year  266  Indlin  b<:)y8 
and  girls  axe  enrolled  in  the  elementary  and 
high  schoo'.s  Ten  fuU-tl.TTe  teachers,  seven 
of  them  nMris.  are  employed 

Also  emp:  lyed  in  fairly  well-paying  Jibs 
provided  by  the  mls-slon  are  120  adults,  95 
of  them  Indi:in=  Most  of  them  w^rk  in 
Father  HofTmann's  "p'.astlc  doll  plant,"  a 
moccasin-strap  ojjeration  which  not  only 
makes  Jobs  but  gives  the  mission  its  prin- 
cipal source  of  incme. 

Plve  years  ago  Father  Hoffmann  conrelved 
the  idea  for  the  indu.stry  He  €•  in  traced  with 
an  eastern  plastics  firm  f  ir  una.'wem.bied,  un- 
painted  parts  for  a  small  Indian  di.il  wliich 
he  named  'J   hnny  Walks  Last" 

Then  he  set  up  an  assembly  line,  hired 
Indian  nnen  and  wom.en  to  put  the  pieces 
together  ar:d  paint  an  the  hair  eyes,  and  lips. 
He  created  a  sort  of  txjller-rotjm  operation 
which  produced  a  hut;e  mailing  list  Then 
he  completed  the  circle  by  establishing  a 
packaging  and  m^aiUng  department 

That  flrst  year  jne-haif  million  dolls  were 
mailed,  each  with  a  so.icitatlon  fur  a  di  na- 
tion. Last  year  one  million  dolls  of  a  new  de- 
sign   were    mailed 

The  return  mall  1  year  ago  brought  In 
1350,000  above  costs,  in  all  mure  than  »8iX;,- 
000. 

Father  Hoffmann  expanded  the  mission's 
charity  program  of  direct  rf-llef  to  the  N  rth- 
em  Cheyennes  He  established  a  trade 
school  It  teaches  adults  welding,  w  od- 
worklng.   typing,   and   home  eoDnomlcs. 

Then,  looking  toward  his  dream  of  some- 
day eftab'lshlng  an  Indian  college,  he 
launch'-d  an  ambitious  construction  program 
which  includes  a  huge  m(.Klern  cafeteria  for 
his  Indian  b)ys  and  girls,  a  r.ew  dormitory 
and  other  facilities 

More  Jobs  for  Indians  were  created  by  the 
construction  program,  and  Jobs  for  Indiar.a 
is  Father  Hoffmann's  idea  of  a  solution  Uj  Uie 
Ind:.\n  prob>m. 

"The.se  Indians  are  skillful  with  their 
hands,'  he  said,  "They  worlc  fast  and  with 
dexterity.  They  enj' 'y  wirklng  and  when 
they  earn  their  m.'jney  instead  of  having  it 
given  to  them,  they  appreciate  It  more.  Also, 
a  tired  Indian  is  m.  ^re  likely  to  go  home  at 
night  :  :ian  he  Is  to  drop  In  at  the  bar  and  get 
drunk. 

COtri-D  I-Ic  K  PROBLEU 

"If  we  could  get  Indtistry  on  the  reserva- 
tion, we  could  lick  the  Indian  problem  in 
one  ger.eration." 

An3t:ier  branch  of  the  plastics  operation  Is 
at  Lam;  Deor  Mont  ,  on  the  northern  edge  of 
the  reeerva'.ion  It  is  run  by  a  nonprofit 
organization  wh.ch  has  been  at  loggerheads 
f  )r  months  with  reservation  superintendent 
Don  Y.  Jensen  over  a  proposed  lease  for  ex- 
pansion of  the  project.  Until  the  lease  is 
approvi-d.  t.he  plant  must  continue  on  a 
limited  sca.e. 

Jen=en  disclaims  respon.siblllty  for  holding 
up  the  lea^e  and  says  the  organization  has 
been  txrdy  in  supplying  Information  re- 
q^uested  despite  the  exchange  of  numerous 
memoranda. 


At  BtUlr.gs,  Mont  .  It  w:\s  learned  from 
Percy  E  Meils,  area  director  fur  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  that  the  information 
desired  concerned  salaries  and  production 
costs  which  the  nonprofit  organl2.itlon  re- 
garJj  .\s  confident- a1 

Officers  of  the  organization  and  many 
members  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribal 
Council  blame  Jenseu.  whether  Justly  or  not, 
for  most  of  the  reservation's  problems  In- 
cluding   the    sales    of   allotted    lands. 

WORKS    BT    THC    BOOK 

Jensen,  who  came  to  the  reseri'atlon  from 
a  similar  assignment  at  Standing  Rr>rk  Reser- 
vation in  South  Dakota  3  years  ago,  replies 
he  is  running  the  reservation  "'according  to 
the  book" 

The  Job  of  reservation  sTiperlntendent  Is 
not  easy.  For  one  thing  the  Indians  are  not 
schooled  In  modern  btislness  practices.  Too, 
they  are  inclined  to  procrastinate. 

Jensen  explained  the  whys  and  wherefores 
of  the  single  source  of  water  for  a  com- 
munity of  about  125  Indians  at  Birney  Mont. 
He  said  the  tribe  received  a  donation  of 
H.OOO  for  a  well  there  Be\eral  months  ago 
from  Arrow.  Inc.,  a  nonprofit,  nationwide  In- 
dian welfare  organization. 

The  tribe  appropriated  several  thousand 
dollars  for  a  well-drilUng  program  but  thus 
far  has  done  little  or  nothing  about  it.  he 
&<i  1  d 

liegardie-ss  of  the  Indian's  wishes  or  his 
own,  fjr  that  matter,  Jensen  must  hew  to 
policy  set  by  higher  ups  In  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs.  And  almost  without  exception, 
persons  interviewed  on  the  reservation  seem 
convinced  that  policy  now  Is  aimed  at 
termination  of  trust  protection  now  enjnyed 
by  the  Indians,  to  oppose  establishment  r.f 
ind'ustry  on  the  reservations,  and  eventually 
to  compel  as  many  Indians  as  possible  to 
leave  the  reservation. 

(From  the  Denver  Poet.  Jan    12   I960] 

America's   Lost   Ptoplk — MistrwDER stood  Iw- 
DiAN  OrrxN  A   Hard  Worker 

(By  Robert  W   Fenwick) 

P'i.s.«;lbly  we've  treated  the  Indian  too  long 
a«  \  mere  statistic  and  not  as  the  perplexed 
hun.an  he  actually  is.  At  least  that  was  my 
impression  as  I  left  the  Northern  Cheyenns 
Indian  Reservation  to  cross  the  land  of  the 
Crows  and  continue  northwaird  to  Blackfoot 
country. 

Could  It  be  that  we  expect  too  much  of 
these  too-frequently-benighted  trlbesm.sn? 
Or  don't  we  demand  enough  of  them?  Yuu'U 
wonder  at)out  this  after  an  extended  visit 
with  the  Northern  Cheyennes. 

These  are  a  simple,  almost  childish  people 
for  the  most  part,  coni^nt  to  accept  and  live 
on  the  white  man's  gratuities,  reluctant  to 
Interfere  with  nature,  friendly  and  trust- 
ing, a  people  who  love  home,  whether  it  has 
a  dirt  floor  or  not,  and  who  see  no  good 
reason  to  leave  it. 

Although  there  are  many  outstanding  ex- 
ceptions among  the  Indians.  ambUIon  as  the 
white  man  knows  it  is  not  a  universal 
characteristic. 

Yet  they  are  rectless,  unhappy  with  their 
plight.  They  know  something  Is  wrong  but 
they  dont  know  what  It  Ls  or  what  to  do 
about  It. 

•^  I1»DI/.NS    WORK     HARD 

The  Indian  Is  a  stranger  In  his  own  land 
Hes  a  hard  worker  when  he  has  an  assigned 
task,  or  a   goal  in  mind.     Maybe   he   wants 
to  buy  a  horse,  a  saddle  or  a  giin. 

Hell  slave  until  he  saves  enough  money  to 
get  what  he  h.as  In  mind.  Then  hell  quit. 
The  women  seem  to  have  a  greater  tenacity  In 
this  respect.  One  emplojer  said  the  labor 
turnover  rate  for  men  runs  as  high  as  1.000 
percent.     Women  stay  on  the  Job. 

liVman  Brewster,  a  rancher  who  nsed  to 
lease  grazing  land  from  the  Northern  Chey- 
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ennes,  t"ld  this  anecdote  to  provide  an  in- 
sight iiiU->  the  thinking  of  some  of  the  more 
backward  Indians 

A  few  years  ago  an  unusually  heavy  bliz- 
zard swept  the  reservatU'n  Cattle  were 
stranded  without  feed  & .  the  Air  Force 
put  a  hayllft  into  operation  and  flew  emer- 
gency  feed   to   the   livestock 

This  hay-from-heaven  was  considered  a 
truly   great   Wfinder   by    the   Indians 

New  year,  Brewster  continued,  many  In- 
dian ranchers  didn  t  bother  to  raise  hay 
Tliey  thought  that  svuely  the  white  mans 
airplanes  would  return  If  the  stock  needed 
feeding 

The  complexities  of  leasing  land  when  so 
many  heirs  are  Involved  finally  provoked 
Brewster  into  quitting  ranching  He  moved 
to  Billings.  Mont  .  and  now  Is  selling  ranches 
Willy  Hollow  Breast,  vice  chairman  of  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Tribal  Council  and  ui.e 
of  the  best  informed  Indians  In  Montana. 
is  aware  of  the  shortcomings  of  his  people 
He  favc^rs  holding  the  reservation  Intact,  so 
the  tribe  can  operate  a  corporate  cattle  rais- 
ing enterjirlse 

Money  from  this  venture,  he  believes, 
might  enable  the  tribe  to  send  many  of  their 
young  children  t<3  white  schCK:jls  According 
to  Hollow  Breast,  an  early  association  with 
whites  is  highly  desirable  He  knows  that 
young   impre.sslons    last    a   long   time 

Proof  of  the  value  of  such  association  can 
be  found  on  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation, 
which  adjoins  the  Northern  Cheyenne  The 
average  Crow  Indian  is  visibly  more  generaliy 
adapted   to  the   white   man  s  ways 

His  reservation  is  on  a  main  hljfhway.  Just 
north  of  Sheridan.  Wyo  .  and  south  of  Bill- 
ings. Mont  The  thriving  city  of  Hardin, 
Mont ,  Is  only  a  few  minutes'  drive  from 
Crow  Agency. 

The  Crows  are  related  to  the  Sioux  But 
a  Government  booklet  on  them  says  they 
broke  away  frrm  the  ancestral  group  and 
settled  in  the  viUeys  of  the  Yellowstone  and 
Big  Horn  River*  in  northern  Wyoming  and 
southeastern  Montana  long  before  the  com- 
ing of  the  white  man 

At  one  time  long  ago  they  were  an  agri- 
cultural people  but  with  the  change  to  the 
buffalo  economy,  greater  stress  was  laid  on 
military  valor  Personal  gain,  the  booklet 
says,  and  the  accumulation  of  private  wealth 
still  means  little  to  the  Crows 

Yet  the  Crows  are  generally  further  ad- 
vanced than  n.any  of  the  northern  tribes 
They  more  frequently  make  good  em.ployees. 
enjoy  vigorous  and  enllRhtened  leadership, 
and  share  to  a  degree  In  tfie  general  good 
fortunes  of  ther  region 

They  are  retirded  In  8cbi:xil,  however  be- 
cause most  chl.dren  spe^Uc  no  English  when 
they  enter  schcol 

Approximately  3,000  Crows  live  on  the  res- 
ervation which  Is  several  times  larger  than 
that  of  the  northern  Cheyennes.  About  800 
live  elsewhere  Years  ago  thct  Crows  warred 
with  many  neighboring  tribes  over  hunting 
grounds  and  -eadlly  Joined  US.  military 
forces  to  fight  the  enemies  of  the  Crows 

In  return  fcr  this  they  were  generously 
rewarded  In  th<'  Laramie  Treaty  In  1851  with 
a  reservation  of  38.531.174  acres  In  Montana 
and  Wyoming  Territories  By  18S8,  however, 
the  second  Lai  amle  TYeaty  was  signed  and 
the  white  mun  reneged  on  his  original 
promise.  The  reservation  wao  cut  to  9  mil- 
lion acres 

Subsequent  sessions  to  whites,  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  the 
State  of  Montana,  and  land  sales  reduced 
the  reservation  to  1,727,201  acres  of  trtist 
land. 

By  and  large,  however,  the  Crows  have 
done  fairly  well.  They  adapt  readily  to  the 
agricultural  and  livestock  economy  but  their 
living  standards  are  still  low 

Construction  of  Yellowtail  Dam.  for  which 
the  tribe  was  voted  *2.5  million  of  Federal 


funds  for  7.CHX)  acres  to  be  inundated  by 
re*Msrvoir.  may  afford  unequaled  opportuni- 
ties for  employment 

Undoubtedly  It  will  bring  In  considerably 
more  wampum  for  the  skid  row  bars  of 
BiJiin^s  South  Side,  where  the  test  of  a 
mans  sobriety  frequfntiy  seems  to  be  uis 
ability  to  crawl  to  the  bar  hoist  himself  up 
and  cfTer  cash 

In  some  of  the  noisier  Joints  which  adver- 
tise "Skid  Row  Champagne  two  bits,"  there 
seem  to  be  only  one  or  two  simple  rules; 
All  fights  are  quickly  ended  and  no  pers^jn 
is  served  if  he  or  she  Is  lying  on  the  ft  >;r. 
It  should  be  added  that  sf>me  of  the  estab- 
lishments forfeit  considerable  trade  becjiuse 
of  this  one  restriction 

On  the  one  night  I  toured  the  bars  on 
BUlings"  South  Side  I  counted  eight  drunks 
who  fell  to  the  floor  at  one  time  or  another; 
was  solicited  by  three  fairly  younp  India-u 
plrls  and  counted  two  dozen  patrons  who 
were  helplessly  drunk. 

FUICE   or    SORROWS 

Early  in  this  series  of  articles  a  letter  from 
an  anonymous  writer  w"af  printed  In  it  he 
told  of  a  "Place  of  MaJ.y  S^jrrows"  in  Bill- 
ings I  found  no  such  place,  unless  it  was 
the  slum  area  on  the  s<'Uth  side  of  the  tracks. 
Inhabited  by  Indians  and  a  mixture  of  bUKXls 
drawn  together  by  the  conxmou  bonds  of 
poverty,  depravity  and  companionship  in 
misery. 

No  one  knew  of  an  all-Indian  village  such 
as  the  one  at  Great  Fulls,  Mont  known  as 
"Hill  67."  That  was  the  next  destination 
From  there  came  the  story  of  Heartbreak 
Hill,  the  end  of  the  trail  for  many  a  oi.ce- 
proud  Indian. 

Prom  there  also  came  the  story  of  a  cou- 
rage<.>us  group  of  civic -Uiinded  citizens  and 
religious  leaders,  crusading  lor  a  better  »ay 
of  life  Jor  the  Indian  It  proved  to  be  a  storj' 
of  hope  and  rescue. 

[Prom  the  Denver  Post.  Jan  13,  1960' 

America  s    Lost   People — "Hnx   67  "    Typifies 

I.vDiAN  Squalor   at  Grkat  Palu 

(By  Robert   W    Penwlcki 

The  towering  sraokeytack  of  a  sprawling 
smelter  dominates  the  sky.ine  of  M<int,ina  s 
leading  metropolis,  Great  Falls  Its  crown 
commands  a  sweeping  view  it  looks  over 
endless  miles  of  rich  agriculture  down  into 
the  city's  bustling  business  strecu^  and  on 
hosts  of  handsome  homes  In  expanding 
residential  sections.  It  s  a  scene  of  prosper- 
ity In  a  growing  western  city 

If  you  could  look  from  the  top  of  the  stack 
you'd  see  a  big  Air  Force  base,  extensive 
railroad  yards  and  the  broad  Missouri  River. 

In   the  middle  of  the   river  you   probably 
would    notice    a    small,    uninhabited    Island 
It    wiis   the   site  of    the   last    sur    dance    pv:t 
on    by    the  Indians   In    the   Great   Falls   area 
in  1914 

Yet  this  Is  still  big  Indian  country  South- 
east of  Great  Fails  lies  the  Northern  Chey- 
enne and  Crow  Indian  Reservations  on  the 
Wyoming-Montana  border.  Northeast  to- 
ward North  Dakota  are  the  Rocky  Boy.  Fo.n 
Belknap.  and  Fort  Peck  Reservations. 
Northwest,  on  the  Canadian  border.  Is  the 
Blackfeet  Reservation  and  to  the  west  is  the 
reservation  of  the  Flatheads 

The  on -reservation  ptipulation  of  Montana 
Is  27.500.  But  not  all  Indians  live  on  reserva- 
tions. 

Three  miles  west  of  the  smelter,  almost  at 
the  edge  of  a  modern  hc^usmg  development, 
is  Infamous  "Hill  57."  It  s  an  Indian  viliaee. 
Its  shocking  filth,  poverty,  and  degradaiion 
already  have  commanded  national  notice 

A  short  distance  back  toward  the  smelter 
plant  and  overlooking  acres  of  new.  modern 
homes,  is  "Mount  Royal,"  another  Indian 
village.  Its  residents  regard  themselves  a 
notch  higher  on  the  social  scale  than  their 
Hill  57  neighbors,  possibly  because  their 
homes  have  wood  flooring. 


Of  the  two  Hill  57  Is  the  more  populous. 
It  likewise  Is  the  more  awesome  trasherle. 
Its  outstanding  features  are  the  frail  huts, 
the  battered  hulks  of  abandoned  cars,  the 
ever-present  outhouses,  a  hand  pump  which 
Is  the  sole  water  supply  for  the  entire  com- 
munity and  an  almost  unbelievable  sea  of 
Junk  resembling  a  city  rubbish  disposal 

Here  in  the  two  communities,  in  the  midst 
cf  rusting  and  retting  discards,  live  260  per- 
sons.  159  of  whom  are  children  under  17. 

The  census  figure  was  obtained  last  sprite 
by  the  Friends  of  Hill  57  a  civic  group  of 
Great  Falls  citizens.  Overcrowding  Is  serious 
ei.ough  in  spring  and  summer,  but  when 
winter  comes  and  Jobs  are  precious  the 
population  rises  above  350,  and  suflering 
becomes  tragically  acute 

The  shacks  are  poor  protection  against  the 
Arctic  blasts  of  the  Montana  winter.  Re- 
spiratory illnesses  mount.  The  cry  for  relief 
grows  louder 

Two  winters  ago  one  family  lived  In  a  tiny 
log  shed  that  had  been  used  for  years  as  a 
stable  Their  floor  was  the  dried  accumula- 
tion of  manure  A  wood  flre  in  a  tub  In  the 
middle  of  the  stable  provided  heat. 

A  spring  thaw  sent  a  small  flood  through 
the  stable  and  down  the  hill  through  the 
house  of  a  neiehbor  Indian  family  Later, 
the  water  froze,  turned  the  floors  of  both 
homes  to  Ice,  One  Indian  girl  froze  her  feet. 
Another  suffered  leg  injuries  when  she 
slipped  on  the  Ice.  barefooted,  and  fell. 

In  one  of  the  larger  houses  last  winter, 
32  persons  shared  accommodations  and 
meager  food  supplies.  On  the  Rocky  Boy 
Reservation,  one  oldtimer  was  reported  to  be 
living  In  a  chicken  coop.  Privation  is  not 
limited  to  ofl-reservatlon  Indians. 

The  winter  of  1957  brought  tragedy  Some 
boys  picked  up  old  battery  boxes  and  burned 
them  for  fuel  One  died.  The  others  were 
hospitalized   for   lead    {xjlsoning. 

'Violent  death  visited  the  hlU  early  In 
the  winter  of  1959  An  Indian  whom  officers 
said  had  been  drinking  returned  home  and 
found  his  pregnant  wife  packing  to  leave 
him  He  told  officers  he  Jabbed  a  broken 
bottle  into  her  abdr>men  She  died  on  the 
littered  floor  of  their  shack  in  sight  of  her 
children. 

Hospital  attendants  said  she  might  have 
been  saved  had  there  been  a  telephone  in 
the  neighborhCKXi 

A  poignant  sequel  to  the  tragedy  took 
place  in  Havre.  M^nt  An  eye-wntness  told 
of  being  in  a  hotel  some  months  ago  when 
the  hotel  manager  ran  downstairs  and  ex- 
claimed that  a  baby  had  lust  died  upstairs. 
Tlie  man  had  called  for  a  doctxjr  but  he  had 
n(<t  arrived  In  time. 

It  was  an  Indian  baby.  4  to  5  months  old. 
Tliere  were  three  other  children  In  the  room. 
Tlicy  had  been  cold  and  hungry  and  the 
lu>te;  n;an  had  given  them  shelter. 

Their  mother  was  the  woman  who  died  on 
the  floor  of  the  shack  on  HlU  57. 

Grim  and  stark  indeed,  is  the  picture  of 
Indian  life  In  Montana.  Surprisingly,  it 
gr^ws  worse  the  further  you  look  And  you 
pet  a  really  good  look  through  the  findings 
of  the  friends  of  Hill  57. 

Nucleus  of  the  relief  efforts  of  the  good 
Citizens  of  Great  F.ill.'^  is  a  seif-app: mted 
work  force  Chief  among  these  are  Sister 
Providencia.  Mrs  James  Muriarty.  Max  Gub- 
atayao,  and  Richard  A  ChaJies  In  one  way 
or  another  they  represent  the  Cascade 
County  Community   Council. 

sisTFR  OF  cHARrrr 
Sister  Providencia.  a  mem.ber  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity  of  Providence.  Is  professor 
of  sociology  at  the  College  of  Great  Falls. 
She  calls  her  work  with  the  Indians  of 
Hill  57  and  Mount  Royal  her  "Dust  Bin 
Project  "  S!;e  ov.ce  was  described  by  a  Mon- 
tana Congres,''m.an  as  one  of  the  Nation's 
foremost  authorities  on  the  American 
Iiidi.in. 
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lira.  Morlarty,  wife  of  s  prominent  Great 
Pmlls  biulmiMmtn  can  always  be  depended 
upoB  to  find  aources  of  emergency  aid  to  tlie 
Tntt lanj.  She  onoe  came  to  tlie  rescue  with  a 
truck  to  baul  wood  after  H'il  57  bad  been 
wltbout  fuel  In  winter  weatlier  for  2  weeks. 

Onbatayao  ia  a  pbarmaclst  at  Oolumbua 
Hoepltal  and  a  tireless  worker  for  the  In- 
diana. Hla  understanding  runs  deep.  He  Is 
Plllplno  and  part  Alaska  Tllnglt  Indian. 
Shortly  after  his  discharge  from  the  Navy, 
Oubatayao  met  Charles,  a  semlretlred  veteran 
of  the  Army  and  Air  Force,  at  Seattle,  Wash. 

UMUU    CI>IinCAL     STT7DT 

They  found  a  mutual  Interest  In  Indian 
problems.  Oubatayao  persuaded  Charles  to 
moTt  to  Oreat  Palls.  And  their  coworkers 
have  put  the  realdents  of  Hill  57  under  a 
finely  focused  clinical  study. 

Uost  of  the  hlU  dwell^s  are  Cree  or  Chip- 
pewa although  there  are  a  few  Blackfeet  and 
transients  from  other  tribes.  Some  were 
rhnsnd  out  of  Canada  years  ago.  The  Crees 
have  been  booted  about  from  place  to  place 
for  years,  have  been  moved  four  times  around 
Oreat  Palls  and  burned  out  once  by  aggra- 
vated whites. 

They  make  meager  livings  picking  rocks  off 
cultivated  fields  or  work  In  crop  harvests  and 
at  picking  cans  off  the  city  dump  for  re- 
processing. 

The  researchers  learned  that  7  families, 
totaling  34  persons,  lived  in  1-room  shacks: 
29  families  of  173  persons  lived  in  3- room 
houses:  only  4  families  of  33  persons  occu- 
pied 3-room  houses,  and  2  families  totaling 
19  persons  resided  In  4-room  bouaes. 

Seventy-six  percent  of  Hill  57  residents 
had  lived  thusly  10  years  or  longer. 

Some  originally  were  oa  reservations. 
Some  sold  their  land  and  became  homeless. 
They've  stayed  homelefis.  They  re  not  easily 
assimilated  Into  the  white  cultiire.  They 
dont  &t  and  nobody  wants  them. 

Once  the  Govemment  bought  land  near 
Great  Falls  for  an  Indian  housing  project. 
When  whites  objected,  the  project  fell 
through.  The  land  was  sold  after  1950  and 
the  money  spent  on  the  Rocky  Boy  Reserva- 
Uon. 

They  found  62  percent  of  the  hills  people 
getting  various  types  of  Goveriunent  assist- 
ance. 24  men  with  seasonal  work  and  only  8 
employed  the  year  around.  One  father  of  13 
children  under  the  age  8,  had  no  Job.  no 
relief,  and  no  food. 

Only  39  percent  of  the  children  attended 
school. 

Some  other  statistics  were  even  more 
appalling. 


{From  the   Denver   Post.   Jan.   14.    1960) 

Ameuca's    Lost    PEOPta — VS.    BtraaAtr    Ar- 

PAaa>m.T    Would    End    TBUsTEaamp 

( By  Robert  W  Penwlck ) 

Every  Indication  throughout  Indian  coun- 
try points  to  an  apparent  dft^rnntnatlon  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  terminate 
Federal  trusteeship  In  Indian  matters  and 
to  scatter  unprepared,  near-primitive  tribes- 
men upon  the  charities  and  Institutions  of 
American  communities. 

The  attitude  seems  to  be  "We  haven  t 
been  able  to  resolve  the  Indian  problem  In 
nearly  100  years  of  stewardship  So  let  the 
Indian  take  care  of  himself  " 

Alarmed  observers  close  to  the  heart  of 
the  Indian  problem  In  Montana  say  that 
Indians  are  being  compelled  by  a  combina- 
tion of  inadequate  sufjervlsion,  Inadequate 
opportunity.  Inadequate  relief,  and  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  Indian,  himself,  to  sell  their 
land  for  food. 

Sister  Providencla,  Catholic  nun  and  pro- 
fessor of  sociology  at  the  ColU-ge  of  Great 
Palls.  Mont.,  recognized  as  one  of  tiie  fure- 
most  authorities  on  Indians,  says  this 
wholesale  dispersal  of  tribes  threatens 
western  communities  with  economic  chaos 
and  possible  ruin. 

I 


In  VIontana.  the  Oovemment-supervlsed 
sales  of  Individually  owned  Indian  allotted 
lands  tas  reached  enormous  proportions.  In 
January  a  year  ago  the  Blackfeet  Tribal 
Council  asked  the  Oovemment  to  halt  the 
sale  of  lands  becatise  "within  5  years  there 
wont  ae  enough  land  left  to  orijanlze  eco- 
nomical grazing  units  or  even  for  Indian- 
owned  livestock  on  the   reservation." 

EHirlag  the  same  month  at  Poplar,  Mont , 
bids  ^ere  opened  for  the  eighth  time  on 
one  parcel  of  Indian  lands.  This,  according 
to  a  newspaper  account,  was  because  only 
12  of  :0  bids  received  were  at  or  above  the 
apprali*d  value.  The  bids  averaged  125  82 
an  acre.    The  acreage  totaled  14.064. 

Sister  Providencla  has  figures  to  show  that 
80,000  acres  have  been  sold  on  the  Port  Peck 
Reservitlon  alone  "due  to  want." 

A  few  months  ago.  Representative  Lzx 
MrTCAi.r.  Democrat,  of  Montana,  told  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs  of 
the  seriousness  of  removal  of  the  Indian 
land  tiase  He  quoted  from  a  repwrt  and 
memorandum  from  Senator  James  B.  Mur- 
a&T,  Democrat,  of  Montana,  one  of  the  In- 
dians   t>est  friends. 

The  report  said  the  Indian  is  losing  his 
land  at  a  potentially  dl.sastroiis  rate.  Dur- 
ing the  period  from  1953  to  1957.  1.790.649 
acres  went  out  of  Indian  trust  status  This 
total  was  more  than  twice  the  amount 
(804.7t>3  acres:  which  was  removed  from 
trust  durlni;  the  preceding  5-year  period, 
from   1948  to   1952 

"A  total  of  3307.217  acres  was  removed 
from  lidlvldual  Indian  trust  during  the  10- 
year  p'Tlod  from  1948  through  1957.  Includ- 
ing lards  whirh  were  sold  to  the  tribes  and 
which   presumably  remained  In   trust  statxis 

"Tribal  trust  land  Increased  by  1213  307 
acres  during  the  10-year  period.  However, 
the  sttidy  shows  that  neither  sales  U^  the 
tribes  nor  taklni^s  for  public  purposes  were 
major  causes  for  the  loss  of  Indian  trust 
land." 

Agaln  the  question  arises  What  becomes 
of  Indians  who  sell  their  lands^ 

One  Blackfeet  tribesman  sqiandered 
>40,000  in  a  lew  months.  He  reiurr.ed  to 
the  reservauon  with  his  family  begging 
tribal  isslstance.  Another  reportedly  went 
througn  180.000  In  similar  fashion.  Tliese 
are  exceptional  cases— only  so  far  as  doUax 
volume  is  concerned.  Most  land  sales  net 
only  a  few  dollars  U)  a  few  thousand  dollars. 

Adm.ttedly  not  all  the  Indians  on  HiU  57 
In  Great  Falls.  Mont  .  are  tribesmen  who 
have  sold  their  land  in  recent  years  or 
moctha.  But  their  circumstances,  their  con- 
fusion, their  unwliiingneas  or  Inability  to 
adapt  *x>  modern  culture  are  typical  of  the 
average. 

Sister  Provtdencla's  Intensive  studies  have 
revealed  sume  arresting  side  effects  of  In- 
dian di-placement.  Tips  on  the  list  are  "an 
alarmlr.g  number  of  young  pieople  who  are 
manife>tin?  p^ersonality  dlsnrganlzati  in — 
truancy,  delinquency.  alcoh<iilsm.  paranoid 
or   schizophrenic   demonstrations." 

She  faid  there  are  Instances  where  school- 
children have  reported  Ui  cla.ss  In  a  dninken 
sttipor  because  their  fathers  ordered  the 
youngsters  to  drink  with  them.  They  didn't 
want  :  )  drlnlt  alone. 

Whil'?  there  are  encouraging  exceptions, 
to  be  sure,  the  pattern  of  degeneration  seems 
to  recur  to<^)  frequently  to  be  denied  The 
Indian  leaves  the  reservation  for  whatever 
reason  Eventually  he  gravitates  to  the  skid 
rows  and  the  slums,  where  living  conditions 
ar  usually  worse  than  the  subetandard  levels 
of  the  .■eservatlon. 

Principal  product  of  these  slum  areas  Is 
a  costlv  human  wa.ste,  morally,  physically, 
mental. 7.  and   taxwlse.  a  waste  nf  resources. 

Representative  MrrcALr  and  Sister  Provi- 
dencla nave  compiled  separate  charts  In  this 
area  of  thought  which  ran  be  described  as 
nothing  less  than  startling 


OHT-Wlr  IlKIH  or  POPXTLATTOM 

These  show  that  while  Mr)ntana'a  27.400 
Indians  make  up  nnly  one-flftleth  of  the 
State's  population,  they  comprise  one-third 
of  the  Inmates  of  the  State  Industrial  School, 
one-fourth  of  the  Inmates  of  the  Home  of 
the  Oood  Shepherd,  one-third  of  the  Inmates 
of  the  Montana  Orphans'  Home,  and  almost 
two-thirds  of  the  enrollment  of  the  Voca- 
tional School  for  Girls 

The  office  of  the  warden  of  the  Montana 
State  Prison  counts  18  percent  of  convicts 
as  either  all  Indian  or  part  Indian,  and  that 
doesn't  Include  those  of  leas  than  one-fourth 
Indian  blcxxl 

Indiana  account  for  more  than  4  percent 
of  old-age  assl.<nanre.  26  percent  of  aid  to 
dependent  children,  alm'^st  14  percent  of 
the  aid  to  needy  blind,  and  8  percent  of  aid 
to  the  disabled. 

In  the  child-welfare  services  field.  19  2  per- 
cent of  the  children  on  the  rolls  are  Indians. 

"If  we  are  to  measure  the  success  of  the 
Bureau's  program  by  this  yardstick,"  Repre- 
sentative MmcALr  said  in  a  prepared  state- 
ment to  the  H'juse  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  "It  Is  a  complete  and  utter  failure." 

Yet,  despite  this  lopsided  Indian  depend- 
ency one  way  or  another  uptm  the  public 
purse    the  rry  Is  for  even  more  assistance. 

Sister  Providencla  obtained  statistical  ma- 
terial only  a  few  days  ago  from  agencies  at 
the  State  capital  In  Helena,  which  disclosed 
that  t>oth  tribal  and  county  general  assist- 
ance are  cut  off  In  some  instances  during 
periods  of  great  need  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment distributes  surplus  foods  to  Indians. 

During  such  periods  the  county  or  the 
tribe  on  the  Blackfeet  and  F)rt  Peck  reser- 
vations "have  arrangements  to  provide  a 
token  welfare  payment  Tlie  average  pay- 
ment per  person.  1956-50,  75  cents  a  week." 

StrppLEMrNT     TO     FOOD 

The  payment  supplemenUs  surplus  foods 
for  9<ime  people  from  November  15  to  April 
15  or  May  1.  For  September  the  surplus 
foods  were  as  follows:  10  pounds  of  flour  per 
person.  1  [>ackage  of  powdered  miik,  1  pack- 
age of  powdered  eggs,  and  5  pounds  of  rice. 

Of  1,200  Indians  on  the  R.x:ky  Boy  Reser- 
vati<jn.  842  were  rep>orted  on  surplus  com- 
modities during  September 

Any  attempt  to  report  on  the  general  as- 
sistance and  other  relief  programs  of  the 
bureau,  the  counties,  the  States  aiid  what- 
ever other  a^^eucies  may  be  involved.  Is  al- 
most impossible  The  Blackfeet  tribal  coun- 
cil, for  Instance,  tries  to  help  from  tribal 
funds.  Whoever  el.se  chips  In  Is  difficult  to 
determine,  so  Confused  are  reports  on  the 
subject. 

However,  Representative  Metcalp  In  his 
previously  mentioned  statement,  brought  out 
an  interesting  sidelight  on  assistance  admin- 
istration. He  read  into  the  report  an  ex- 
change of  letters  between  lUff  McKay,  secre- 
tary of  the  Blackfeet  Tribal  Council,  and 
various  agencies  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs concerning  a  reported  $40,000  set  aside 
for  assistance  on  the  Blackfeet. 

At  last,  Metcalj'  reported,  "we  finally 
traced  »38.0OO"  of  It.  Illff's  correspondence 
began  apparently  on  November  18.  1958.  with 
an  inquiry  to  Reinholt  Brust,  assistant  BIA 
area  director,  Billings,  Mont.  An  account- 
ing of  the  »38.000  expenditure  for  general  as- 
sistance was  requested. 

lUff  was  referred  from  one  department 
within  the  agency  to  another.  In  the  end 
his  persistent  inquiring  brought  a  reply  fro.Ti 
Area  Director  Percy  K  Melis,  according  to 
MiTCALT  s  copies  of  the  corre.';pondence. 
which  gave  this  explanation  of  what  hap- 
pened to  the  $38,000. 

"Branch  of  Welfare  at  the  Blackfeet 
Agency  had  approximately  WS.OOO  available 
in  fiscal  1958  for  salaries,  operating  expenses, 
and  child  welfare  (mainly  boarding  home 
rare*.  Because  of  two  vacancies  In  the 
he  uich  for  nearly  6  months   •    •    •   expendi- 
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tu.'-es  totaled  approximately  $18,000  and  are 
listed  as  follovs 

•Equipment  $523.64,  child  welfare,  $7,- 
707  77;  other  a  elf  are  services.  $69.01:  salaries, 
$H,2T4  91.  travel  a.nd  motor  expenses,  $408.11. 
c'her  expensef,  $1883  08" 

bess  than  h  ilf  the  $18,000  went  for  assist- 
ance More  tian  half  went  for  administra- 
tive expenses. 


[From  the  Denver  Poet,  Jan.  15,  I960! 
Americas  Lost  Peoptji — U.S   Efpobts  To  Am 

LNBIAN   CLUMiT    AND  CoSTLT 

(By  Rot>ert  W   Fenwlck) 
Where  do  we  stand  today  with  relation  to 
the  so-called   "Indian   problem"?     There's   a 
simple  an.swcr  to  the  queitlon  that  seems  to 
sum  up  effectl  /ely 

We  stand  i:ilred  in  almost  precisely  the 
same  nioccaslii  tracks  of  nearly  75  yeasa  ago 
Somewhere  wi  ml.'ised  the  trail — and  at  over- 
whelming expense  In  wasted  funds  and  both 
natural  and  h  iman  resources 

We  have  f:iiled  miserably  U>  raise  the  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  standards  of  Indians 
generally,  at  least  throughout  most  of  the 
West. 

SOME    PROGRESS 

Admittedly  some  pr<->gres.<i  ha.s  been  made 
And  there  an'  encouraging  Indications  that 
even  more  may  be  achieved  But  even 
progress  somi'tlmes  compounds  the  Indian 
problems  whi  h  beset  both  the  Red  Man  and 
ovir  cnuntry      For  example- 

Seme  effective  blows  have  been  struck  In 
the  arena  of  health  In  lt»40.  115  of  each 
1.000  Indian*  born  ullve  died  In  Infancy 
This  has  t)eer  cut  to  58  deaths  In  each  1  000 
births 

Deaths  by  tuberculosis  have  been  reduced 
dramatically- -by  40  percent  The  tubercii- 
losls  Incidence  rate  has  been  chopped  25 
percent       All   -hU  !n  4  years 

A  grave  di»  parity  between  health  condi- 
tions for  IndiiJis  and  i^on-lndlans  still  exists. 
Yet  Indian  health  h.-vs  improved  measurably. 

All  thU  has  added  up  to  a  population  re- 
surgence for  our  "vanifhlng  race  "  The  di- 
vision of  Indian  health  of  the  US  I>ep>art- 
ment  of  Heal  h.  EducaUon  and  Welfare,  re- 
ports that  tli>  Indian  birth  rate  since  1950 
Is  outstripping  thai  for  the  rest  of  the  US. 
p>opulatlon 

THREE    HUNDEJID    A.SD    FIFTT     THOUSAND    lU     24 
STATXS 

Census  estl -nates  are  that  there  are  now 
3500O0  Indla:is  living  In  24  States  having 
Federal  Indian  reservations^  -most  of  them  In 
the  Rockv  Mountain  empire 

Tnls  Incretise  in  population  amounts  to 
100.000  since  ".890  It  put.*  the  Indian  In  the 
predicament  of  a  man  whose  feet  are  swe..- 
Ing  while  his  shoes  shrink.  As  the  Indian 
family  grows  bigger  and  bigger,  the  reserva- 
tion home  gTDWs  smaller  and  smaller  His 
land-based  semrltv  Is  dwindling  because  of 
national  poliry  and  the  vicissitudes  of  com- 
f)IrT  moderr  economics  which  put  the 
squeeae  on  the  small  lando-»-ner. 

There  are  n  jw  more  than  300  Indian-occu- 
pied land  ar  >as  In  the  NaUon  (excluding 
Alaska)  which  are  under  F*-deral  trusteeship 
They  range  from  a  ftw  acres  to  the  great 
Navajo  Reservation  topping  more  than  15 
million  acres 

Before  the  Ulotment  of  1R87.  Indian  lands 
totaled  137.714,570  acres,  all  tribal ly  owned 
By  1U34  that  figure  had  shrunk  to  52,142.935 
acres  of  whi<  b  17,622,700  were  individually 
owned. 

Some  lands  were  ceded  to  the  Government. 
some  dlsp^ised  of  for  other  reasons  Now 
today,  the  principal  threat  to  the  reservation 
Is  the  mounting  sales  of  individually  owned 
allotted  laudi . 

CO*T    PAJfTASnC 

The  entire  situation  adds  up  to  more  In- 
diana on  public  assistance,  more  Indians  who 
require  great*  r  numbers  of  Federal  employees 


to   help   cope    with   their   problem* — at  fan- 
tastic cost 

On  June  SO,  19S9,  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  had  11,477  employees  A  report  by 
the  U£.  Bureau  of  Elealth's  Indian  Dlylslon 
a  year  earlier  listed  4,530  employees.  The 
total  Federal  employees  devoting  their  full 
time  to  the  Indians  therefore  adds  up  to 
Just  3  short  of  16  000 — a  figure  undoubt- 
edly surpassed  by  now 

This   amounts   to    1    Federal    employee   In 
ju.st    the    2     services    for    each    21     Indians 
And  on  the  Indian  family  pattern  that  would 
be  1  hired  man  lor  each  4  families. 

On  the  same  grand  scale,  a  city  the  slie  cf 
Denver  conceivably  would  have  in  excess  of 
20.000  public  employees. 

It  must  be  allowed  In  fairness,  however, 
that  the  reservations  are  widely  separated. 
their  requirements  con.^lderabiy  different, 
and  that  a  few  of  the  11,477  BIA  employees 
are  occupied  with  Indian  problems  in  Alaska 
which  does  not  figure  in  the  population 
figure  used  here.  That  may  pull  down  the 
employee-per-Indlan  average  a  litUe — but 
only  a  little  at  best. 

Nevertheless,  to  project  the  pattern  of 
public  dependency  a  bit  further,  it  must  be 
underst/v>d  that  the  employees  listed  as 
wu.-k.r.i;  for  the  Heatlh  Service  and  tlie  Bu- 
reau do  not  Include  another  army  of  Federal 
workers  engaged  in  other  services. 

These  agencies  also  serving  Indians  run 
a  long  and  expensive  list.  Included  are  the 
Indian  Claims  Commisflon;  Lands  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  which  repre- 
sents the  Government  In  civil  litigation  per- 
taining to  Indians:  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology,  Smithsonian  Institution;  the  In- 
dian unit.  Interior  section.  National  Archives, 
and  Record."  Services.  Indian  Claims  Section 
of  the  General   Accounting  Office 

The  Department  of  the  TYeasury  handles 
Indian  triba!  funds  and  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress does  research  on  Indian  matters  for 
Congress 

Also  not  Included  on  the  vl.«!ble  payroll 
are  untold  numbers  of  other  Federal  and 
State  employees  administering  Social  Secu- 
rity and  other  ptibllc  assistfince  teachers  not 
empliyed  In  BIA  schools  but  whose  salaries 
are  puid  at  least  In  part  by  BIA  funds,  and 
undoubtedly  cJiers. 

The  coet  of  thefie  services  ha*  never  been 
ascertained  because  It  would  require  more 
time  than  cou.d  be  afforded  by  the  House 
committee  which  reported  on  the  question 
In  1958  That  by  the  committee's  own  ad- 
mission 

Tl.is  much  Is  on  the  rectird  In  fiscal  1920 
tlie  appropriation  f<ir  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  was  $11286  000;  1930.  $18,879,000, 
1940  $42,609,000;  1950,  $67,470  000:  1960. 
$115.467,CKjO. 

health  bt-dcet  extra 
And  It  should  be  noted  that  the  1960  ap- 
propriation fig-are  does  not  include  a  sepa- 
rate appropriation  of  $50,287,000  for  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  which  assumed 
medical  care  of  Indians  July  1,  1955?  Prior 
to  that,  health  costs  were  Included  lu  the 
BIA  appropriation 

Thus  11  would  seem  with  even  the  simplest 
arithmetic  that  the  Indian  is  a  luxury  we 
can  hardly  afford.  It  litewlse  would  appear 
that  we've  not  only  lost  the  trail  we've  for- 
feited  considerable   cash   along   the  way. 

This  is  not  tlie  end  of  the  drain  on  the 
public  purse.  Wherever  Indians  accumulate 
in  sizable  numbers,  new  problems  are  born. 
In  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  for  example,  Ben  P 
Broderick,  credit  manager  of  Columbus  Hos- 
pital reported  recently  to  the  division  of 
Indian  health  on  an  alarming  Increase  in 
charity  cases  among  Indians  He  said  It  put 
a  threatening  burden  on  the  hospital's  re- 
sou  rces 

Oreat  Falls'  two  hospitals.  Columbus  and 
Deaconess  he  said,  learned  from  a  study  that 
18  Indian  patients  currently  were  paying  on 
their  own  bills:  the  Blackfeet  Tribal  Council 


had  assumed  responsibility  for  24;  the  Polio 
Foundation  and  other  private  groups  were 
sponsoring  11;  Cascade  County  was  {paying 
for  18;  and  the  PubUc  Health  Service  for  23 
patients  from  reservations.  That's  only  one 
area  far  removed  from  the  reservatloiis. 

Police  Chief  Anthony  Coppens  of  Great 
Falls  attributes  60  percent  of  the  city's  Jail 
nialntenance  costs  to  Indians  who  don't  live 
within  Great  Fails.  The  situation  has  grown 
gradually  worse  since  Indians  have  been 
given  the  legal  right  to  drink,  he  added. 

CEOGEAPHT    NO    FACTOE 

The  pattern  differs  little  with  geography. 
In  Gallup.  N  Mex  .  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  po- 
lice committee  Issued  a  public  appeal  for 
support  of  a  proposal  to  hire  police  sufficient 
for  a  city  of  35.000.  Gallup's  actual  popu- 
lation Is  around  13.000.  The  need  for  addi- 
tional police  is  attributed  to  the  large  tran- 
sient Indian  population. 

Cooperation  with  the  Navajo  Tribal  Coun- 
cil, a  now  poUce  code  for  oflr-nses.  and  a 
special  records  section  were  urged  to  help 
curb  drunkenness,  reduce  the  slaughter  on 
the  highways,  and  make  It  possible  for  police 
to  make  adequate  Investigations  of  suspected 
murder  cases 

"The  practice  of  not  thorourhly  Investi- 
gating the  causes  of  various  deaths,"  said  a 
rejv-irt  by  the  Oallup  Board  of  Trustees,  "has 
caujsed  Gallup  considerable  embarrassment." 

Ebctra  law-enforcement  officers  hired,  and 
many  of  those  already  on  the  payrolls  of 
scores  of  off -reservation  communities,  can 
also  be  added  to  the  armies  engaged  In  serv- 
ices either  to  or  because  of  Indians. 

TTiere  are  other  hosts  of  citizens  tn  the 
service  of  the  Indians — unrewarded  workers 
In  the  free  schools  and  missions  of  various 
religions,  hundreds  engaged  In  charitable  en- 
terprises everywhere,  and  the  volunteer  and 
salaried  workers  of  such  organizations  as 
Arrow  Inc  .  and  the  Association  of  American 
Indian  Affairs  headed  by  Inexhaustible  Oliver 
LnFarge  the  New  Meidco  champion  of  In- 
dian betterment 

SOME    HEIGHT    SPOTS 

There  are  bright  spots  in  the  picture, 
too.  A  proposed  point  4  program  of  Federal, 
seif-heip  assistance  to  Indians  on  a  reaerva- 
tlon-by-reservation  basis  adjusted  to  vary- 
ing needs,  holds  excellent  pronuse. 

'Various  groupis  and  prominent  individuals 
in  Montana  and  North  Dakota  are  winning 
support  for  a  plan  to  employ  Indian  youths 
In  national  forests  on  a  program  similar  to 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  of  the  de- 
pression era. 

Indians  In  Nebraska  have  a  program  called 
"We  Shake  Hands"  which  is  accomplishing 
great  things  with  backing  of  the  Association 
of  American  Indian  Affairs. 

Alcoholics  Anonymous  has  won  toeholds  In 
some  areas  of  wanton  Intoxication  and  is 
working  hard  in  others. 

There  is  evidence  of  rebellion  among  many 
Indian  women  against  the  backwardness  of 
their  people  although  at  times  this  evidence 
takes  a  sordid  turn  as  It  did  c«i  Hill  57  at 
Great  Falls,  Mont.,  a  few  months  ago.  There, 
according  to  hospit^il  officials,  a  wave  of  abor- 
tions broke  out.  Women  induced  the  abor- 
tions by  banging  their  bodies  with  automo- 
bile doors  in  some  reservation  areas,  how- 
ever, women's  clubs  and  study  groups  are 
being  formed 

In  many  centers  where  the  Relocation 
Service  is  tr3dng  tc  settle  reservation  Indians, 
such  as  Denver,  considerable  good  Influence 
IS  being  exerted  in  the  held  of  Integrauon  by 
local  groups  of  Indians  and  their  non-Indian 
friends.  In  Denver  its  the  Whiu  Buffalo 
Council. 

TXPET*SIVE    ETtrCATION 

They  are  succeeding  in  wresting  a  meas- 
Ttre  of  success  from  the  relocation  program 
which  has  not  been  a  glittering  triumph  by 
any  measure  except  that  It  provides  a  form 
of  education,  expensive  education  at  that. 
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Pcff  Instance  It  la  a  little  farfetched  for 
even  a  Oovernment  agency  to  expect  an  In- 
dian hay  hand  to  graduate  to  a  factory  Job 
overnight.  And  It  Is  too  much  to  expect  an 
Indian  woman  whose  domestic  experience 
has  consisted  of  sweeping  a  dirt  floor  and 
curing  Jerk  meat,  to  take  a  Job  as  maid  In 
a  modem  urban  home. 

By  nature,  by  training,  by  Intiiltlon,  by 
religion,  by  birth,  the  average  fullblooded 
Indian  Is  still  largely  primitive.  He  cannot 
be  expected  In  a  few  generations  to  effect  a 
transition  from  a  buffalo-hunttna;  culture  to 
an  atomic  age  economy  But  until  he  does, 
he'll  continue  to  be  a  public  problen^  and  an 
almost  Indissoluble  one  at  that. 

Right  now  there  seems  to  be  no  unified 
plan  of  attack  on  that  problem  Our  na- 
tional policy  toward  the  Indian  has  vacil- 
lated from  one  of  absolute  Oovernment  pa- 
ternalism to  abrupt  termination  of  all  re- 
sponsibility In  Indian  affairs. 

CHAOTIC    CONFUSION 

Otir  approach  to  the  Indian  problem  seems 
to  change  with  each  new  national  adminis- 
tration. The  result  has  been  confusion 
bordering  on  chaos  in  the  handling  of  Indian 
matters  from  Washington  down  throusth  the 
unwieldy  area  offices  to  the  actiial  reserva- 
tion site  of  policy  execution. 

I'm  convinced  that  most  Government 
workers  In  the  Indian  service  are  conscien- 
tiously striving  to  do  the  best  they  can  and 
that  they  are  devoted  to  the  Government  .s 
declared  purpoee  to  Improve  the  cultural 
and   economic   lot   of   the   American    Indian. 

But  the  entire  program  obviousiy  iack.s 
direction.  For  one  thing  there  is  a  lack  of 
basic  agricultural  backgrounding  on  the  part 
of  the  very  officials  who  deal  directly  with 
these  fundamentally  agrarian  peoples. 

And  we  have  lost  sight  if  the  simple  fact 
that  the  human  being  with  whom  we  are 
working  must  advance  first  from  the  primi- 
tive to  rustic  before  he  can  be  catapulted 
Into  the  role  of  a  strap-hanging  commuter 
on  a  city  transportation  system 

In  summation  I'd  like  to  use  two  quota- 
tions : 

A  commission  charged  with  reporting  on 
Indian  conditions  nearly  100  years  ago  con- 
cluded Its  report  to  the  President  with  the 
words  of  Thomas  Jefferson  "I  fear  for  my 
country  when  I  remember  that  God  Is  Just  " 

And  Secretary  of  War  Edwin  McMasters 
Stanton,  under  President  Lincoln  : 

"The  Government  never  reforms  an  evil 
until  the  people  demand  it  Tell  the  good 
bishop  that  when  he  reaches  the  heart  of  the 
American  people,  the  Indians  will  be  saved." 


THE   JAPANESE   TREATY    AND   OUR 
FUTURE  RELATIONS  WITH  JAPAN 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral years  ago  it  wa-s  my  pleasure  to 
to  be  present  as  a  congressional  ob- 
server, in  San  Francisco,  at  the  signing 
of  this  country's  treaty  of  peace  with 
Japaji. 

This  week  It  was  again  my  pleasure 
to  witness  the  signing  of  a  document 
Unking  the  United  States  and  Japan.  I 
refer  to  the  treaty  of  mutual  coopera- 
tion and  security.  In  the  words  of  Jap- 
anese Prime  Minister  Nobusuke  Kishi, 
this  was  a  "truly  significant  occasion." 

In  an  article  appearing  in  the  January 
21  edition  of  the  Washington  E^venin?^ 
Star,  Mr.  Constantine  Brown  di.>cussed 
the  merits  of  the  treaty,  as  well  as  .some 
of  the  problems  we  shall  face  in  our 
future  relations  with  Japan.  I  think 
Mr.  Brown's  outstanding  analysis  of  the 
situation  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of 


every  Member  of  this  body;  therefore, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  arti- 
cle, entitled  "Hopes  for  United  States- 
Japanese  Treaty,"  be  printed  as  part 
of  my  remarks  in  the  body  of  the  Rkcord. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  Jan   21, 
19601 

Hopsa  FOR  UffiTED  Statts-Japankse  Treatt 

PuTtniB     Thrkat    to     Accord     Srkn     From 
Reds  and  Fascist  Factions 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 

With  Inadequate  supplies  and  no  hope  of 
reinforcements,  the  .A.merican-Plliplno  r.jrces 
In  January  1942.  were  fighting  a  hopeless 
battle  against  the  strong  invading  forces  of 
Japan  Manila  was  in  the  letter's  hands 
General  MacArthur — who  has  now  'faded 
away" — was  preparing  to  put  up  a  final 
but  useless  resistance  at  Corregldor.  Any 
American  who  h.id  said  In  th(»e  days  that 
the  two  nations,  bitter  enemies,  would  sign 
within  a  few  years  a  treaty  of  permanent 
amity  and  alliance  would  have  been  put 
away  as    a  mental  cfLse  " 

Japan  3  Prime  Minister.  Nobusuke  KLshl. 
once  Ja.led  by  us  as  a  war  criminal  but 
now  the  factual  hr»ad  of  state,  since  the  Em- 
peror Is  constitutionally  a  mere  figurehead, 
pledged  last  Tuesday  Japan  s  full  coopera- 
tion wlt.i  Its  former  enemy  and  victor  in  all 
military  and  economic  fields  We  have  been 
^'ranted  bases  In  Japan  for  our  Armed  Forces 
as  well  as  tne  cocjperatlon  of  the  Nlpp<jne«e 
military  ptjwer.  when  these  may  be  needed. 

Of  coarse,  at  present  the  Japanese  military 
establishment  is  neglig.ble  But  lis  poten- 
tial, tak.ug  into  account  its  population  and 
Its  traditions  as  warriors,  is  great.  So  Is  the 
industrla.  potential.  The  treaty  signed  in 
an  impressive  ceremony  In  the  East  Room 
of  the  White  House  provided  absolute  equal- 
ity between  the  two  signatory  powers. 

We  have  undertaken  never  to  use  the  fa- 
cilities accorded  us  by  the  Japanese  Gijvem- 
ment  of  its  own  free  will,  without  prior 
consultation  and  consent  by  Tokyo.  Japan 
and  the  United  Sta'es  have  ag.'eed  to  Join 
their  own  efforts  with  those  of  the  other 
free  nations  of  the  world  to  help  under- 
developed countries  This  is  regarded  as 
gfX)d  business  by  the  Japar.es*  industrial- 
ists and  may  serve  the  purjx>se  of  eventually 
achieving  the  grea'er  A-ia  prrji<ram  which 
failed  so  lamentably  when  force  was  used 
In  the  years  preceding  the  defeat  In  1945 

There  Is  no  doubt  whatsoever  in  the  minds 
of  our  policymakers  and  of  those  who  have 
known  the  activities  of  the  Japanese 
Premier,  that  Mr  Kishl  Is  sincere  In  his  views 
that  the  future  of  Japan  must  be  Intimately 
linked  with  that  of  the  United  States  and 
the  rest  of  the  free  world.  Mr  Kishl  has 
not  been  lying  on  a  bed  of  roses  ever  since 
he  caij^e  to  power  In  1957  He  has  had  to 
fight  not  only  political  opportunism,  which 
Is  more  rampant  In  Japan  than  in  rr.any 
Western  countries,  but  also  the  growing 
power  of  the  Communist  agitators  and  In- 
filtrators who  have  vowed  not  to  rest  until 
their  country  Joins  the  U.S.S  R  -Red  China 
bloc. 

His  position  will  remain  unassailable  as 
long  as  Japan  continues  to  be  as  pnysperous 
as  she  Is  at  present  But  those  who  are 
keeping  tabs  on  the  aff.alr8  of  the  Island 
empire  are  skeptical  as  to  whether  In  the 
event  the  prosperity  cycle  comes  to  an  end 
the  Japanese  pe<:)ple  them.selves  will  want  to 
live  up  to  the  terms  erf  the  American- 
Japanese  treaty  signed  this  week. 

Under  the  presf^ure  of  public  opinion.  Mr. 
Kishl  had  to  give  his  tacit  approval  to  an 
exchange  of  cultural  and  commercial  mis- 
sions with  Peiplng.     The  relatively  small  but 


highly  vocal  and  energetic  Communist  Party. 
supported  openly  or  surreptitiously  by  the 
various  .Socialist  factions,  is  bitterly  opp<j«ed 
to  the  alliance  with  the  United  States 

Many  mixlerates  fear,  because  of  the  power 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  China,  as  well  as 
their  proximity  to  the  Japanese  shores,  that 
this  alliance  might  threaten  the  welfare  and 
security  of  Japan  And.  what  Is  mf)re  Im- 
portant, the  Japanese  people  themselves  do 
not  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  crushing 
military  defeat  at  our  hands  as  well  a.  the 
occupation  of  their  homeland  by  American 
military  forces  We  are  still  being  de- 
nounced by  Mr  KUhl's  opponents  for  having 
handed  over  the  Kurllea  and  Sakhalin  to  the 
Russians 

It  Is  not  easy  to  wipe  the  nationalist  slate 
clean  only  a  few  years  after  their  national 
pride,  had  been  s<)  severely  Injured.  Japan 
had  never  been  defeated  before  1&45.  The 
opponents  of  Mr  Kishl  are  taking  advantage 
of  this  sentiment  and  may  be  able  to  ex- 
ploit   It   when    the    opportunity    occurs. 

The  words  of  Mr  Kishl,  ■'This  truly  alg- 
nlflcant  occasion  (the  signature  of  the  alli- 
ance) Is  a  happy  augury  for  the  future." 
were  unquestionably  sincere  and  In  g.  .<xl 
faith.  But  the  question  Is  being  asked  by 
those  who  are  conversant  with  the  political 
trends  In  Japan  whether  they  represent  also 
the  intimate  feelln^^s  of  tlie  Japanese  masses 
themselves. 

There  was  before  World  War  11  a  far-see- 
ing group  of  political  men  In  Japan  who 
were  convinced  that  a  war  with  the  Unlte<l 
Statee  would  be  fatal  This  group  was  swept 
aside  by  the  warlords  who  had  been  lured 
by  the  Nazl-Communlst  lnflltrat*)r8  In  the 
highest  position  In  Tokyo.  History  has  a 
nasty  habit  of  repeating  luelf. 
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NO  surrendfr  economically  TO 

SOVIET  RUSSIA 

Mr  BRIIXiES  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  all  of  us  are  fully  conscious  of 
Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev's  promise  to 
bury  us  He  has  explained  this  In  terms 
of  economic  warfare  This  is  a  conflict 
he  means  to  win  by  any  method  he  can 
find. 

As  an  example  of  this  new  type  of  war- 
fare and  the  Communist  leader's  desire 
to  build  on  our  know-how  and  our  ma- 
terials, we  find  that  a  group  of  American 
companies  have  sold  to  Russia  a  multi- 
million-dollar complex  of  textile  ma- 
chinery 

The  repre.sentatives  of  Soviet  Ru.ssla 
first  approached  the  chemical  industries. 
In  a  letter  to  the  President  on  June  2. 
1958,  Premier  Kiirushchev  proposed  to 
buy  $100  million  in  chemical  plants, 
processes,  and  technologies. 

Mr  President,  it  is  heartening  to  know 
that  the  Manufacturing  Chemists'  A.sso- 
ciation.  in  polling  its  members,  found 
them  turning  down  the  offer  flat. 

The  chemical  indu.stry  is  a  must  with 
Communist  Russia,  for  in  that  country 
that  industry  is  rated  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  of  our  own  industry,  and  to  catch 
up  would  take  years. 

All  this  IS  brought  out  in  an  article  by 
Holmes  Alexander,  of  the  McNaucht 
Syndicate.  Inc.,  published  in  the  Man- 
chester (N.H.)  Union-Leader. 

Because  of  its  great  importance  in  this 
economic  warfare  declared  on  us,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  article 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record,  for  the 
information  of  all. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow:- 

[From  U\e  Manchester  (N.H.)   Unioci-Liefuler, 
Jan.  14.  Id60| 

No    SlTRWCfDI* — BcTNOMrCAU  T? 

(By  llolmf-  Alexander) 
Washington  —  Internationally  speaking, 
pursuit  of  the  Vhlte  Etove  has  become  what 
chasing  the  Blu«  bird  used  to  be  But  these 
fine-feathered  cieatiires  never  get  captured. 
The  achlevemen.  of  peace,  like  that  of  hap- 
piness, occurs  only  In  legends. 

This  melancholy  truism  strikes  the  New 
Tear  reporter  In  an  odd  but  prophetic  fash- 
ion. At  the  White  Houise  and  Stp.te  Depart- 
ment you  can  ^ear  peace  talk.  At  the  De- 
fense Departmer  t  you  cnn  hear  of  cut  budg- 
ets and  dlsarma:nent.  But  at  the  Commerce 
Department,   of   all   places,   you   hear  war. 

Of  all  places'  No,  on  second  thought, 
commerce  is  wnere  you  would  expect  to 
get  the  truest  p.tch  these  days  There  Is 
a  war  on — but  ;t's  an  economic  war  It  Is 
a  conflict  through  which  Uie  81no-Sovtet 
blcx:  Intends  to  -cin  world  domination  with- 
out much  bloodshed  and  at  little  risk,  since 
the  Communist  bloc  has  all  to  gain  and  little 
to  loee. 

Your  reporter  obliquely  came  upon  these 
facts  which  ba'-e  been  unchanged  by  all 
the  Red  whistling  for  the  Wlilte  Dove.  A 
consortium  of  Anerlcan  co.iipanies  has  sold 
a  multlmllUon  dollar  complex  of  textile 
machinery  to  Itussla  It  seemed  a  pood 
subject  for  a  ba;kground  column  Did  this 
pre-Chrlstmas  s-Ue  presage  other  deals  to 
come"*  With  tht  lifting  of  the  st^-el  strike, 
are  we  about  t-)  ride  an  exjK>rt  boom  of 
products  for  which  Russia  will  pay  cash? 
Has  the  spirit  of  Camp  David  descended 
upon  the  market  place,  so  that  now  we  can 
dlspoec  of  our  surpluses  to  a  former  enemy 
In  the  cold  war? 

In  each  Instance,  the  answer  Is  a  scoffing 
negauve.  Commerce  Secretary  Mueller  is 
less  of  a  no- trace  nvui  Uxan  ex-Socretary 
Strauss,  but  the  policy  still  stands — no 
trade  la  strategic  goods.  It  gladdened  this 
capitalistic  heart  to  find  that  on  at  least 
one  toughly  coniej.ted  sector  of  the  eojuomlc 
war  front — American  Industry  Is  passing  the 
wjrd  to  Americaii  Government;  You  cant 
do  bu&ine-'s  with  canimunisni. 

Thla  comniend  kble  example  is  the  t2S 
billion  ltt59  fliciQical  busineas.  li  is  an 
industry  which  ap^x-ars  to  be  more  adamant 
toward  Russian  trade  blandishments  than 
other  Industries,  and  even  mure  adanaant 
than  many  U~>p  Poleral  offlclais. 

The  reasons  car  be  confidently  set  forth. 
It  was,  t.rst  and  sixciflcaJy.  to  tiie  chenucal 
Industry  tl.at  Khrushchev  tu^t  offered  a  big 
deal  The  Soviet  boss.  In  a  letter  to  Elsen- 
hower on  June  2,  191>8.  propoeed  to  buy  IllX) 
million  of  chrni:r:i]  plants,  proceaaee.  and 
technolORiea  The  Manuractunng  Chemists 
Association  ixjUed  Its  member  companies 
which.  W)  their  everl.isUng  credit,  spurned 
the  offer  and  urited  the  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  all  Western  allies 
to  give  the  same  rejection  to  similar  Red 
propos.als.  .'Spokesmen  tor  the  induftry  to- 
day feel  Ju.'t  as  strongly  oppxjeed  as  ever  to 
trarilng  their  know-how  for  any  coiicelvable 
amount  of  money  or  promisee. 

.*.:.d  why  so  big  "N  "?  Well,  here  we  come 
to  the  central  fact  of  the  economic  war  cf 
the  i;'60's  It  Is  this-  the  Rusfians  are  not 
IndusUlally  ahead  cf  this  country  Despite 
their  missiles  and  space  vehicles,  which  are 
the  re.sult  of  cramming  sessions  and  crash 
proprami^  the  Rustian  technology  Is  far  be- 
hind American  and  Western  proaucUon  and 
q\iality 

Ir.  Industrial  chemlptnr  which  Is  a  "muFt" 
matter,  Ru.sr,lan  ciipa<  Hy  u  rated  one-fnirth 
to    oue-ttiird    that    oi    the    United    States. 


Glen  time,  the  Russians  roay  c&tch  us  In 
r:.f!7.i.'^try  But  It  Is  calculated  :lat.  at  a 
minimum.  Uie  Russians  must  expend  10,CX)0 
n\an-years  to  close  this  cxuclal  gap.  In  dif- 
ferent tern\«,  Russia,  to  achieve  the  chemical 
Indu  try  goals  set  by  Premier  ILhrushchev. 
would  liave  Vj  take  1 .41X)  top  technicians 
from  other  dutie*  and  work  them  for  7  years. 

Con'^eivahiy.  Khrxuvhchev  may  do  this.  In 
military  production,  in  c^^nsumcr  goods,  in 
world  trade.  In  the  expioitatiun  ol  the  eiKir- 
mous  petroleum  p<->-e:.' .-il  R  ;sfia  needs 
equal-to-our  chemical  bhills,  perhaps  m'>re 
than  anything  else.  T^ere  Is  only  one  wny 
In  which  Khru.«;hchev  may  be  spared  the  b;e 
outlsy  man-year  costs.  That  wny  Is  f  ir  him 
to  get  pmti^type  chemical  plnnts  from  the 
Un1t»K!  siai*^     r  our  Wi  stem  allies 

The  Ruivinn  V^^j'  would  like  to  do  this  by 
purchase  or  theft  The  proffered  •100  mll- 
li  iT.  would  be  a  grab  On  the  record,  the 
Russians  would  not  hejilt.ite  t.'  steal  secret 
formulas  c*'  to  swipe  American  patents  and 
copyrights.  But  for  the  Unttrd  States  to 
permit  either  the  purchase  or  the  theft  of 
such  valuable  properties  would  be  equivalent 
to  losing— by  Furrf  ndf  r  or  lack  of  vigil.TJice — 
one  of  the  biggest  battles  of  the  economic 
war 

The  Amerlcjui  motto  for  1960  ought  to  be 
hunjT.  like  the  old  frontiersman  s  rifle  and 
powder  horn,  over  the  hearth  It  should 
read:  "There  s  still  a  war  on.  brother" 


SAFETY  IN  THE  AIR 

Mr      GOLDWATER      Mr      President, 

durinc  the  course  of  the  proceedings  in 
this  Chamber  yesterday,  the  following 
suggestion  was  made: 

Perhaps    the    admini.^tratlon    should    con- 
sider  haltlnL-   all    air   traffic   for   a  few  days, 
for  an  exhaiistive  check- 
Mr.  President,  that  is  not  the  answer 
to  this  problem. 

I  .'sli  uld  like  to  read  some  statistics 
which  I  have  compiled  in  repard  to  air- 
line travel.  They  prove  that  to  stop 
airline  travel  for  an  hour  or  a  day  or 
a  week  would  not  prevent  air  accidents. 
U.S.  trunk  and  local  service  airlines 
carry  144  000  passengers  evcr>-  day.  right 
now  Eiuhty-five  million  passenger- 
mile.'-  art  flown  every  day.  The  airlines 
make  8,800  takeoffs  ever>'  day  Stuart 
Tipton  made  the  statement  that  CAB 
records  show  a  continuing  decrease  in 
the  air  travel  fatahty  rate — from  2.45 
faUhties  per  100  million  passenger-miles 
for  5  vears  1940-44.  to  a  low  of  0.5  for 
period  from  1950  to  1959.  In  the  last 
20  years  the  scheduled  airlines  have  car- 
ried almost  500  million  passengers. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  contrast 
that  rate  with  the  rates  for  other  forms 
of  transportation,  let  me  point  out  that 
the  National  Safey  Council  figures  show 
that  37.200  persons  were  killed  on  the 
hinhways  of  America  last  year,  and  that 
24  200  of  those  fatalities  occurred  in 
pas.senger  automobiles  and  taxicabs,  at 
a  rate  of  2.3  fatalities  per  100  million 
pa,ssenger-miles. 

Mind  you.  Mr.  President,  the  fatality 
rate  for  travel  on  the  airways  is  only 
0  5  per  100  million  passenger-miles,  as 
contrasted  to  that  rate  of  2.3  per  100 
million  passenger-miles  in  connection 
with  travel  by  automobiles  and  taxicabs. 
Certainly  we  would  not  suggest  that 
ev!  ry  person  in  the  Umted  States  stop 
dnvmg   his  automobile  for  2   days,  in 


order  to  stop  accidents.    Although  that 
would  stop  accidents,  it  would  also  stop 

the  countH'-. 

Ttie  total  U.S.  airlines  indu.stry — 
domestic  and  internaUonal — had  124 
fatanties  and  a  rate  of  0  39.  Motor 
buses  had  120.  and  a  rate  of  0  24:  for  rail- 
road pas.se-n!  er  trains,  the  preliminary 
fifrurc  is  61  fatalities,  and  a  rate  of  0  26. 
C.\B  testimony  shows  that  the  airline 
fiilitlity  rrite — domestic  and  interna- 
Uonal— for  1959  IS  0  68. 

Mr.  President,  1  .submit  those  figures 
to  back  up  my  longheid  contention  that 
today  a  person  who  travels  by  airplane 
is  safer  than  one  who  travels  by  any 
other  form  of  tran-^portation.  unless  it  be 
when  a  person  walks  down  a  dark  alley 
in  the  daiiigiit,  and  even  that  is  dan- 
gerous. 

Mr.  President,  on  yesterday,  in  crit- 
icizmp  the  administraUon,  this  question 
was  asked:  "\Vliy  does  not  the  adminis- 
tration determine  why  it  is  that  the  Mili- 
tary Air  Transport  Service  was  able.  la,st 
yeai ,  to  operau;  what  is  called  tlie  world's 
largest  airline  without  a  single  fatality. ' 
Mr  President,  having  raised  the  ques- 
tion about  MATS  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  General  Quesada,  who  is  the 
head  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  is 
tr>-ing  to  put  into  effect  rules  that  M.'ITS 
now  has.  Tlie  reason  why  MATS  oper- 
ates so  safely  is  that  it  has  excellently 
trained  crews.  I  do  not  by  that  state- 
ment intend  to  downgrade  the  pilots  of 
the  airlines  because  I  have  great  faith 
in  them.  But  MATS  maintains  constant 
schooling,  checking,  surveillance  of 
flights,  and  constant  checking  to  make 
sure  pilots  are  able  to  handle  all  modem 
equipment.  A^am  I  do  not  reflect  on 
airline  pilots,  because,  as  I  said  before, 
I  have  great  faith  in  tliem. 

General  Quesada  has  been  criticized 
for  regulatory  steps  which  have  been 
taken  by  the  Agency  in  the  first  year,  as 
follows: 

First    Air  carrier  flight  crew  training 
programs  have  been  required  to  be  sub-^ 
mitied  to  ttie  Agency  for  our  approval. 

Second.  Qualification  requirements 
have  been  raised  for  copilots  serving  on 
air  carrier  aircraft,  and  periodic  checks 
of  their  competency  required  similar  m 
many  respects  to  those  required  for  pi- 
lots in  command. 

Third.  Improved  and  modernized 
medical  standards  for  airman  certifica- 
tion have  l>een  adopted. 

Fourth.  Upper  age  hmitation  of  60 
years  has  t)een  established  for  pilots 
serving  in  air  carrier  transportation 

Fifth.  The  skill  and  experience  stand- 
ards for  certification  of  private  and  com- 
mercial pilots  have  been  raised. 

Sixth.  Air  cairiers  have  been  required 
to  have  airborne  radar  installed  in  trans- 
port category  aircraft  for  weather  sur- 
veillance purposes. 

Seventh.  Reasonable  limitations  have 
been  imposed  on  the  consumption  of 
alcoholic  beverages  by  passengers  on  air 
carrier  flights. 

Mr.  President,  T  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  mj-  remarks  the  details  of  these 
points  I  have  made  which  General 
Quesada  has  been  pusliing. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

1.  Each  air  carrier  must  obtain  approval 
of  its  training  program  by  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency. 

2.  More  comprehensive  training  muAt  be 
given  to  air  carrier  copilots. 

3.  Proficiency  checks  must  be  given  to  air 
carrier  copilots  who  serve  as  second  In  com- 
mand by  the  PAA  or  by  a  designated  check 
pilot  of  the  air  carrier.  These  proflclency 
checks  must  be  given  once  each  12  months. 

The  new  regulation*  will  become  effective 
on  January  1,  1961.  The  13-month  period 
win  permit  the  air  carriers  sufflrient  time  to 
obtain  approval  of  their  training  programs 
and  to  qualify  their  copilots  under  the  new 
training  and  proficiency  requirement.?.  The 
air  carriers  are  required  to  submit  their 
training  programs  to  the  PAA  for  approval 
by  May  1,  1960. 

BACKGROUND    INIDRM.^TION 

Air  carrier  frointng  prograrnn 

Air  carriers  were  previously  given  full  con- 
trol over  their  training  program  subject  to 
Inspection  by  PAA  Under  this  plan,  F\K 
officials  said,  some  carriers  prepared  and  ad- 
ministered excellent  training  programs. 
Others,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  the  FAA. 
did  not  achieve  the  minimum  safety  objec- 
tives sought  by  the  training  requirement.^  of 
the  civil  air  regulations 

Accordingly,  the  new  regulations  st>eclfy 
each  air  carrier  is  required  to  obtain  F.\A 
approval  of  its  training  program  and  any 
subsequent  changes 

The  new  regulations  do  not  alter  the  re- 
sponsibility which  each  air  earner  has  at 
present  for  the  preparation  and  administra- 
tion of  its  training  program. 

QuaUficaticm  of  copilots 

Prior  to  these  new  regulations,  the  air 
carriers  were  required  to  certify  that  their 
copilots  had  received  Instructiun  duru.g 
Initial  flight  training  in  landings  and  ttike- 
o£fs  and  emerge^icy  procedures  !n  each  type 
aircraft  they  operated.  This  stipulation  sti.l 
holds. 

The  new  regulations  require  additional 
Initial  training  and  practice  in  the  following 
maneuvers  and  procedures  in  each  type  of 
airplane  to  be  flown  by  the  copilot  In  sciied- 
uled  operations: 

Taxiing;  takeoffs  and  landings;  climbs  and 
climbing  turns;  slow  flight;  approach  X/i 
stall;  engine  shutdown  and  restart;  takeofT 
and  landing  with  simulated  engine  failure; 
conduct  of  flight  under  simulated  Instru- 
ment conditions.  Including  Instrument  ap- 
proach at  least  down  to  circling  approach 
minimum   and   missed  approach   procedures. 

The  copilot  must  also  receive  Initial  train- 
ing and  be  proficient  in  the  conduct  of  flight 
under  simulated  Instrument  conditions. 
utlllzang  all  types  of  navigational  facilities 
and  the  letdown  procedures  used  in  normal 
operations.  Except  for  thi«e  approach  pro- 
cedures for  which  the  lowest  minimums  are 
approved,  ail  other  letdown  procedures  may 
be  given  in  a  synthetic  trainer  i  simulator) 
which  contains  the  radio  equipment  and 
Instruments  necessary  to  simulate  other 
navigational  and  letdown  procedures  ap- 
proved for  use  by  the  air  carrier. 

Proficiency  checks   for  copilnti 

The  FAA  said  the  previous  system  in  which 
the  pilot  In  command  checks  the  copilot  dvir- 
Ing  dally  operations  is  not  adequate  f  jr  as- 
suring continued  copilot  proflclency. 

Copilots  must,  under  the  new  ruling,  be 
given  proficiency  checks  by  an  FAA  or  desig- 
nated company  check  pilot.  This  fl;^ht 
check  shall  Include  a  proflclency  demonstra- 
tion in  flight  maneuvers  plus  an  oral  or 
written  er;ulpment  examination  C'<>pl!ota 
v.. II  be  given  this  proflclency  flight  check 
o..ce  every  12  months. 


Qualifications    for    second    in    comrnand    in 
three-pilot  crews 

In  the  case  of  a  three-pilot  crew,  previous 
regulations  required  the  second  In  com- 
mand to  have  the  same  airline  transport 
pilot  certlflcate  and  the  rating  for  the  air- 
craft held  by  the  pilot  In  command  The 
new  regulation  add.s  to  this  requirement  the 
stipulation  that  the  second  pilot  in  rnm- 
mand  must  fulfill  the  same  Initial  training 
requirements  required  of  the  pilot  In  com- 
mand, 

Proflctency  checki  for  second  tri  command 
tn  creu:s  of  three  or  more  pilots 
The  new  regulations  require  that  profi- 
ciency checks  shall  be  given  by  aji  FAA  or 
company-designated  check  pilot  ITiese 
proficiency  checks  must  be  ttit'  .sa.nie  aa  ta'«e 
given  the  pilot  In  command  and  muat  be 
given  once  every  12  montiis 

The  amendment  to  part  29  .f  the  Civil  Air 
Regulations.  'Physical  Standards  for  Air- 
men," becomes  effective  Octrber  15.  1959 

The  disqualifying  meOical  conditions 
which  axe  spelled  out  in  the  new  revi.sioa 
Include  diabetes  mellitus  recjuin.-.g  Insulin; 
coronary  artery  disease,  a  h. story  of  psy- 
chiiSLS  or  certain  o-iier  mental  or  nervous 
diseases  including  bt-havinr  disorders,  chronic 
alcoholism,  drug  addiction,  or  epilepsy. 

Dr  James  Gotldard,  F.\A.  Civil  Air  Siirge<jn. 
said  the  number  of  persons  who  will  be  dis- 
qualified under  the  amended  reKulatlon  l.s 
e.xpected  to  be  very  small,  since  the  policy 
over  the  years  has  been  to  deny  medical 
certificates  to  persons  with  such  defects 

The  amendment  applies  to  ail  three  classes 
of  medical  certificates 

Latest  available  statistics  whirh  are  based 
on  calendar  year  1957  Indicate  that  only  six- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  226  390  applicants 
for  all  3  Classes  of  medical  cerUficates 
have  been  denied  certification  for  medical 
conditions.  Only  three-tenths  of  1  percent 
of  the  appli'^.ints  were  denied  certificates  be- 
cause of  diabetic,  Ciirdiovascular,  or  nervous 
and  mental  deflciencifs 

It  IS  anticipated  that  there  will  be  little 
change  in  these  statistics,  since  the  manner 
in  which  the  standards  are  administered  will 
continue  to  be  the  same  as  they  were  prUjr 
to  the  revision  Medical  progress,  however, 
may  reveal  additional  cases  of  persons  with 
these  defects  In  the  future,  through  Improved 
methods  of  Identifying  such  cases.  The  ad- 
vantage of  the  amendment  Is  that  the  spe- 
cific listing  of  the  disqualifying  physical 
conditions  permits  the  Office  ul  the  Civil  Air 
-Surgeon  to  have  a  more  effective  administra- 
tive system  for  handling  medical  certifica- 
tion. 

The  notice  of  the  proposed  revision  of  the 
Physical  Standards  for  Airmen  i  pt  29  of 
the  Civil  Air  Regulations)  was  published 
In  the  Fed'T.il  Register,  March  Al.  \yr)9  and 
circulated  to  interested  parties  for  comment. 

All  of  the  views  e,xpre.ssed  were  carefully 
considered  w:'h  particular  weu'ht  given  to 
comments  received  from  dfxrtors  and  medical 
associations  As  a  result  of  the  comments, 
one  of  the  modifications  made  In  the  amend- 
ment concerned  the  proposal  to  eliminate  the 
"limited  medical  certificate  "  In  lieu  of  this. 
the  amendment  now  spec. flea  that  the  Civil 
-■\ir  Surgeon  may  l.'^sue  a  medical  certlflcate 
U)  persons  n^t  meeting  certain  of  the  medical 
s'andards  pr-vidlng  he  has  demonstrated 
ability  U>  carry  out  pilot  activities  under 
usual  and  emergency  conditions.  This  pro- 
vision, however,  does  not  apply  to  the  dia- 
betic, coronary  artery  disease,  or  nervous  and 
mental  diseases. 


The  FAA  believes  that  because  of  the  pro- 
gressive deterioration  of  both  physiological 
and  psychological  functions  which  normally 
occtir  with  age.  all,, wing  pilots  In  this  age 
group  to  remain  in  command  of  aircraft 
ceirrymg   up    to   163   passengers   at  speeds  of 


550  miles  p<-r  hour  would  be  a  hazard  to 
safety  In  air  carrier  ojjeratlons  These  de- 
terloratii 'OS  re.suit  in  significant  medical  de- 
fec'^ 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  regulation  Is 
based  in  medical  facts  that  clearly  estab- 
lish that  sudden  incapacitation  due  pri- 
marily to  heart  atlarlc  and  strokes  result- 
ing from  8'ich  defects  become  signlftciintly 
more  frequent  In  any  group  rea.-hlng  age 
60.  and  such  attacks  cannot  be  predicted 
on  an  Individual  basis  by  pn.ir  medical 
ex.imlnatlons.  The  hazards  are  further  In- 
creased m  the  case  of  air  carriers  on  sched- 
uled airlines  by  the  fact  that  older  pilots 
fly  the  bigger  and  faster  Jets,  carrying  more 
passengers  over  greater  distances,  and  Into 
and  over  mo«t  heavily  populated  cities 

Otner  conditions  which  result  from  aging, 
and  which  were  considered,  relate  to  loss 
of  ability  to  perform  h'ghly  skilled  tasLa 
rapidly,  to  resist  fatigue,  to  maintain  phys- 
ical stamina  to  unlearn  or  dlscird  old  tech- 
niques, and  to  apply  the  rapid  Judgment 
needed  in  changing  and  emergency  situa- 
tions. 

In  amending  the  Civil  Air  Regulations  to 
require  that  "no  Individual  who  had  reached 
his  60Lh  birthday  shall  b«  utilized  or  serve 
as  a  pilot  on  any  aircraft  while  engaged 
In  air  carrier  operations."  the  Agency  acted 
In  conformance  with  the  responsibility  given 
to  the  Administrator  by  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  that.  'In  prescribing  stand- 
ards, rules,  and  regulations  •  •  •  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  give  full  conrlderatlon  to 
the  duty  resting  upon  air  carriers  to  per- 
form their  services  with  the  highest  pos- 
sible degree  of  safety  tn  the  public  Interest 
•  •  ••■  and  that,  "The  Administrator  shall 
exercise  and  perform  his  powers  and  duties 
under  this  act  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
best  tend  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  pos- 
sibility of.  or  recurrence  oX,  accidents  In 
air  transportation  ■■ 

The  regulaUon  will  take  effect  March  15. 
1960 

This  regulation  does  not.  howe\er,  apply 
to  pilots  of  small  aircraft  who  operate  under 
part  42,  covering  Irregular  air  carrier  oper- 
ations Such  a  regtilatlon  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  further  study  by  the  Agency  and 
will  be  presented  as  a  proposal  If  considered 
necessary, 

A  study  of  the  comments  received  by  the 
PAA  as  a  result  of  the  proposed  rulemak- 
ing Indicated  that  the  amendment  requiring 
airline  pilots  to  make  the  transition  to 
turbojels  prior  to  age  55,  was  the  only  it^-m 
which  warranted  a  public  hearing,  since  the 
purpose  of  such  a  hearing  Is  to  provide  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  Information  over  and 
above  that  which  can  be  secured  by  written 
comments.  Aoccwdlngly.  a  public  hearing 
on  this  proposal  only  has  been  scheduled 
for  10  am  .  eastern  standard  time  on  Ji-inu- 
ary  7.  1960.  at  PAA  headquarters,  1711  New 
York  Avenue  NW 

The  proposals  to  establish  these  a«e  re- 
quirements were  published  In  the  hederal 
Register  on  June  27  as  proposed  amend- 
menU  to  parts  40.  41.  and  42  of  the  Civil 
Air  Regulations  and  were  circulated  to  In- 
terested persons  for  comment  at  that  time. 
I  Those  who  wished  to  express  thetr  views 
on  the  proposed  regulations  had  90  days  la 
which  to  do  so  )  All  ccwnments  re<-eived  on 
the  draft  prop<3sals  were  carefully  evaluated 
before  the  Agency  made  Its  final  decision. 

Requests  for  a  public  hearing  on  the  age 
60  portion  of  the  propKJsal  Indicated  no  Issue 
not  already  considered,  nor  any  Items  not 
already  covered  by  written  comments 

Arguments  were  advanced  both  In  favf>r 
of  and  opposition  to  the  proposal  Tlie  Air 
Tran.^port  Association  representing  the  major 
air  carriers  was  In  favor  of  the  age-60  regu- 
lation, the  Air  Line  Pilots  i^ssoclatlon  was 
strongly  opposed  and  recommended  that 
pilot  fitness  should  be  made  on  an  Individual 
bai>ls  with  no  age  quallflcatlon. 
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In  rejecting  the  latter  as  an  Inadequate 
safety  standard  the  FA.^  considered  the  In- 
ability of  present-day  medical  science  to 
predict  In  advance  on  an  Individual  selective 
basis  Euch  sudden  Incapacitating  occurrences 
as  heart  attacks  or  strokes,  even  where  ex- 
ceptional medical  care  and  examination  pro- 
grams exist. 

Under  the  new  regulations  contained  In 
amendments  to  part  20  of  the  Civil  Air  Reg- 
ulations, all  commercial  pilots  will  be  re- 
quired to  have  a  minimum  of  10  hours  of 
instrument  flight  Instruction.  They  must 
also  demonstrate  their  ability  to  manually 
control  their  aircraft  solely  by  the  use  of 
Instruments  and  must  demonstrate  a  cross- 
country planned  flight 

Private  pilots  will  be  required  to  have 
dual  Instruction  In  the  bistc  conUol  of  the 
aircraft  by  the  use  of  instruments;  demon- 
state  emergency  manual  capability  In  atti- 
tude control  simulating  the  lors  of  visual 
reference  during  flight.  In  addition,  both 
commercial  and  pri'sate  pilots  must  be 
familiar  with  and  demonstrate  the  use  of 
radio  for  communications  and  navigation 
In  cross-country  flying.  The  new  regulations 
do  not  affect  pilots  who  already  meet  the 
new  requirements, 

FAA  officials  said  the  number  of  fatal  acci- 
dents clearly  Indicates  the  need  for  higher 
private  pilot  quallflcatlons  During  1958, 
private  pilots  were  Involved  In  a  total  of  272 
major  accidents  In  which  345  pilots  and  pas- 
sengers were  killed  and  155  seriously  In- 
jured Of  these  accidents,  120  or  44  percent 
resulted  from  Inability  to  cope  with  emer- 
gencies which  developed  primarily  en  rLUte, 
A  total  of  125  or  46  percent  resulted  from 
fundamental  weaknesses  In  pilot  judgment 
or  technique. 

The  new  instrument  requirements  are  also 
necessitated  by  the  advent  of  new  aircraft 
which  permit  flights  of  considerable  distance 
In  a  mattei  of  a  few  hours  This  new  capa- 
bility, officials  said,  brlnrs  about  exposure 
to  variable  and  unanticipated  visibility  con- 
ditions, 

FAA  officials  emphasized  that  the  Instru- 
ment training  required  by  the  new  rule  con- 
veys no  Instrument  flvlng  privileges  To  en- 
gage In  Instrument  operations,  a  pilot  must 
hold  an  Instrument  rating  and  the  airplane 
must  be  equipped  for  IFR  operations  as  pre- 
scribed by  part  43  of  the  Civil  Air  Regula- 
tions, 

FAA  officials  said  the  announced  changes 
constitute  part  of  the  new  safety  program 
designed  to  Improve  pilot  competency  stand- 
ards Additional  revisions  of  the  Civil  Air 
Regulations  to  further  Implement  the  safety 
program  are  under  consideration 

The  amendments  are  In  tubstantlal  agree- 
ment with  those  publL«ihed  as  proposed  rule- 
making on  April  18,  1958,  by  the  Civil  .Aero- 
nautics Board  They  will  be  efTectlve  M.irch 
16,  1960  The  Interim  perlc)d  will  permit 
those  affected  to  take  the  necessary  training 
to  be  certificated  under  the  new  require- 
ments, 

Tlie  most  recent  study  on  gene,  al  (nonalr 
carrier)  aviation's  safety  and  accident  rate 
show  there  was  a  total  of  4.135  accidents  last 
year  These  resulted  In  640  fatalities  A 
total  of  741  aircraft  were  destroyed  and  more 
than  3,000  were  substantially  damaged. 

The  Government  study  titled  "General 
Aviation  Accidents  (Non-Air  Carrier)"  Is 
available  without  charge  from  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency.  Office  of  Public  Affairs. 
Washington  25,  DC 

AaiBOBNE  Weather  Radar  EsurpMErrr  Rx- 
quirements  fob  ahiplanes  carrying 
Passenuess 

In  a  notice  of  rulemaking  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  (24  PR  5847)  and  circu- 
lated as  Draft  Release  No  59-10,  dated  July 
15,  1959.  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  pro- 
posed to  amend  parts  40.  41,  and  42  of  the 


Civil  Air  Regulations  to  recjulre  airborne 
weather  radar  to  be  installed  on  all  aircraJt 
certificated  under  the  transport  category 
rules  and  carrying  p€«»engers.  Operation- 
ally, It  was  proposed  to  require  that  such 
radar  equipment  be  In  operation  for  all  IFR 
fllghu.  and  for  night  VFR  flights  when  thun- 
derstorms or  severe  weather  conditions  were 
forecast  for  the  flight  plan  route  during  the 
time  of  flight. 

In  commenting  upon  the  draft  release,  the 
Air  Line  Pilots  Association  was  s-tronuiy  In 
favor  of  the  proposal  and  recommended  Its 
extension  to  all  large  aircraft  engaged  In 
air  transportation. 

Comments  from  representatives  of  the 
scheduled  trunkllne  carriers  recognized  the 
desirability  of  having  airborne  weather  radar 
on  aircraft  but  opposed  the  mandatory  re- 
quirement of  such  equipment  by  regulation. 
Comments  from  local  service  air  earners. 
or  their  representatives,  were  generally  op- 
posed to  any  requirement  lor  radar  equip- 
ment on  airplanes  certificated  In  the  n  >n- 
transport  category  or  for  airplanes  such  as 
the  DC-4  or  C^6  certificated  In  the  uans- 
port  category,  which  are  the  type  of  air- 
planes being  used  by  such  air  carriers 

As    stated    In    the    draft    release,    a    recent 
survey  of   air  carrier    aircraft   accidents  for 
the   calendar   years    1950   through    1958    has 
Indicated  the  Importance  of  airborne  weather 
radar  as  a  safety  measiue  In  preventing  air- 
craft accidents  during  certain  severe  weather 
conditions.     The  value  of   airborne   weather 
radar  as  an  aid  to  the  safety  of  flight  is  fur- 
ther supported  by  the  fact  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  air  carrier  sdrplanes  are  pres- 
ently  equipped   with  such   radar  ana  provi- 
sions  have   been   made  for   the   Installation 
of   such    equipment    on    practically    all    new 
transport-type    airplanes.      It    Is    considered 
particularly    significant    that    at    least    one 
large  air  carrier  presently  has  its  entire  fleet 
of    airplanes    fully    equipped    with    airborne 
weather   radar   and   during    a    2-year    period 
has   not   experienced    a   single   passenger    or 
crew     Injury    or    any    appreciable    airp:ane 
damage  due  to  thunderstorms  or  hall     M  jre- 
over.    the   air   carrier   has  completed   a  high 
percentage  of  scheduled  trips     As  experience 
has  Indicated,  radar  equipment  contributes 
to    greater    safety    In    passenger    operations, 
since  it   facilitates  the  early  detection   and 
location  by  the  pilot  of  certain  areas  of  se- 
vere   turbulence  and   enables   him   to   avoid 
such   areas  or  to  take  such  other  action   as 
may  be  necessary  In  the  Interest  of  safety. 
In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  Administra- 
tor  has  concluded   that,   in   the   Interest   of 
safety,     approved     airborne     weather     radar 
should  be  made  a  required   Item  of  equip- 
ment   at    the    earliest    practicable    date    for 
transport  category  airplanes  used  In  pas.^n- 
ger  operations  under  the  provisions  of  parts 
40   41.  or  42  of  the  ClvU  Air  Repuhitions   with 
the    exception    of    Curtist-Wnght    C  46    air- 
planes.    The  C-46  has  been   speciflcally   ex- 
empted  since   It   was  not   originally   certifi- 
cated  under   transport  category  rules      Tliie 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  did  not  make 
this  point  clear 

The  draft  release  proposed  to  allow  6 
months  for  the  procurement  and  InFtalla- 
tlon  of  required  radar  equipment  H(  wever. 
In  consideration  of  comments  received  and 
upon  further  Investigation,  the  problems 
associated  with  the  procurement  and  Instal- 
lation of  the  airborne  radar  equipment  rea- 
sonably appear  to  require  a  longer  period  of 
time  for  the  Industry  to  comply  with  this 
regtilatlon.  The  airlines  have  stated  that 
the  installation  of  the  airborne  radar  equip- 
ment requires  approximately  1,4  50  hours  per 
airplane  and  some  airplanes  may  require 
more  time  because  of  necf  ssary  modifications. 
AlEO,  the  manufacturers  msy  not  be  able  to 
furnish  the  total  number  of  airborne  radar 
units  for  all  airplanes  within  the  proposed 
6-month  period.  These  problems,  together 
with  the  problems  associated  with  the 
BCl-.c-dulii^S  ^^  airplanes  for  maintenance  and 


overhaul,  as  well   as  for  the  Installation  of 
airborne    radar    equipment,    have    been    con- 
sidered m  est.;-tbUshing  the  time  allowed  for 
the  industry  to  meet  this  regulation.     Upon 
these   considerations   the    Administrator    has 
determined  that  except  for  turbine-powered 
airplanes,    a    greater    period    of    time    should 
be  allowed  for  the  orderly  procurement   and 
installation   of  required  equipment   in  order 
to  avoid  imposing  any  undue  hardship  upon 
operators  of  airplanes  who  are  subject  t,o  this 
regulation      Accordingly.    July    1.    1960,    has 
been  established  tu?  the  dat^e  after  which  ap- 
proved   airborne    weather   radar   will    become 
required  eqtnpment  for  all  turtan;e-powered 
airplanes  used   in  the  carriage  of  passengers 
under   the   provisions    of   parts   40,   4],   or   42 
of  the  Civil  Air  Re-:ulatlons      Since  all  tur- 
bine-powered aircraft  subject  to  this  regula- 
tion    are,    with    very    few    exceptions,    now 
equipped    or    are   scheduled    to    be    equipped 
with  airborne  weather  radar  prior  to  July   1, 
1960,    it   appears   that    this    compliance    date 
will    provide   an    adequate   period   of   time   to 
procure   the  required   equipmient   and   inst.iiil 
It   In   those   few    remaining   turtame-jxiwered 
aircraft.     January   1.    1961,   has   been   estab- 
lished   as    the    compliance   date    for    certain 
other   transport   category   airplanes   spec:  fled 
In  section  lib)  and  used  m  pap.-^eneer  opera- 
tions.     Since    approximately    80    percent    of 
such  airplanes   used   In   passencer  operations 
already    have    radar    equipment    Installed.    It 
pppears  that  the  January  1.  1961,  compliance 
dr.te  Will  provide  the  operators  with  ar.  ade- 
quate period  of  time  to  procure  the  required 
equipment   and   Install   It   In   the   balance   of 
such    airplanes.     After   January    1,    1962,   ap- 
proved   airborne    weather    radar    will    be    re- 
quired   equipment    for    the    rem.alnlne    air- 
planes certificated  vmder  the  transport  cate- 
gory   rules,    except    for    Curtiss-Wrlpht    C  -46 
airplfines,  and   u.«ed   In   passenger  operations 
under    parts    40,    41.    or    42    of    the    Civil    Air 
Regulations. 

For  the  Information  of  the  operators,  a 
note  has  been  added  to  section  1(C)  to  Indi- 
cate some  of  the  transport  category  airplanes 
In  current  use  which  will  have  to  have  such 
equipment  by  January  1,  1962. 

Technical  Standard  Order  C-63  .-idopted  by 
the  Administrator  effective  December  1. 
1959  (24  F.R,  9262  i .  conUlns  the  minimum 
perf'Tmance  standards  for  the  approval  of 
airborne  weather  radar  equipment  required 
by  this  regulation  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  technical  standard  order,  airborne 
weather  radar  equipment  approved  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  that  order  will  also  be 
approved  for  Installation  under  this  regu- 
lation. 

To  provide  for  the  accomplishment  of  an 
orderly  installation  of  the  required  airborne 
weather  radar  equipment,  each  ojserator 
conducting  passenger  operations  under  the 
provisions  of  parts  40,  41,  or  42  of  the  Civil 
Air  Regulations  l£  required  by  section  2  of 
this  regulation  to  establish  a  schedule  for 
the  progressive  completlrn  of  such  radar 
Installations  on  Its  transport  category  air- 
planes on  or  before  the  dftt?s  specified  there- 
in On  or  before  July  1  1960  a  copy  of  the 
schedule  required  by  paragraph  'a)  of  sec- 
tion 2  shall  be  submitted  to  an  authorized 
representative  of  the  admlnistrat._'r  t.ogether 
with,  a  list  ol  any  airplanes  the  operator  in- 
tends to  discontinue  using  In  the  carriage  of 
passengers  prior  to  the  date  on  which  radar 
equipment  must  be  installed 

Equipment  requirements  for  dispatch  and 
continuation  of  flight  are  described  In  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  regulation  Draft  Release  59- 
10  proposed  to  require  the  radar  equipment 
to  be  In  operation  for  all  IFR  cperatioriS  and 
for  night  VTR  operations  when  thunder- 
storms or  severe  weather  conditions  were 
forecast  for  the  flight  plan  route  during  the 
time  of  flight  However.  In  the  light  of 
comments  received,  it  appears  that  the 
original  proposal  would  be  unreasonably  re- 
strictive.    A  -rdii.cly    the  orlgnal  proposal 
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haa  been  modified  so  as  to  bring  the  dispatch 
rule  Into  accord  with  the  capabilities  of  the 
radar  equipment  required  to  be  Installed. 
Thus,  the  dispatching  rule  prescribed  herein 
provides  that  no  airplane  subject  to  this 
reg\ilation  shall  be  dispatched  under  IFR 
or  night  VFTi  conditions  when  current 
weather  reports  Indicate  that  thunderstorms. 
or  other  potentially  hazardous  weather  con- 
ditions detectable  by  airborne  weather  radar, 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  encounter- 
ed along  the  route  to  be  flown,  unless  the 
approved  airborne  weather  radar  equipment 
la  In  a  satisfactory  operating  condition. 
Should  such  equipment  become  Inoperative 
en  route,  the  airplane  must  be  operated  in 
accordance  with  the  Instructions  and  pro- 
cedures specified  In  the  operations  manual 
for  such  occurrence.  It  should  be  noted 
that  these  dispatch  and  en  route  rules  will 
apply  after  March  31.  1960,  to  all  tran.'jpcrt 
category  airplanes  subject  to  this  regulation 
that  have  approved  airborne  weather  radar 
equipment  Installed  even  though  such 
equipment  Is  not  required  to  be  Installed 
until  a  later  date.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  approval  of  the  instructions  and  pro- 
cedures for  the  continuation  of  flight.  In 
the  event  the  radar  equipment  becomes  in- 
operative en  route,  will  be  required  at  such 
time  as  the  particular  aircraft  Is  required 
to  have  approved  airborne  weather  radar 
equipment  Installed.  In  order  to  permit  ade- 
quate time  for  the  review  of  such  Instruc- 
tions and  procedures  the  operator  should 
submit  them  to  the  assigned  air  carrier  in- 
spector at  least  30  days  prior  to  the  required 
approval  date.  In  this  regard,  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  expects  all  air  carrier  air- 
craft not  equipped  with  airborne  weather 
radar  to  be  operated  strictly  in  accordance 
with  procedures  specified  in  the  air  carrier's 
operations  manual,  when  there  is  a  possibil- 
ity o<  encountering  potentially  hazardous 
weather  conditions. 

Section  4  expressly  exempts  from  the  pro- 
visions of  thl3  regulation  airplanes  used  fur 
the  carriage  of  passengers  solely  within  the 
States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  These  opera- 
tions have  been  excluded  because  thunder- 
storms and  other  potentially  hazardous 
meteorological  conditions  detectable  by  ra- 
dar rarely  occur  in  those  areas.  The  lan- 
guage of  section  4  also  makes  it  clear  that 
the  provisions  of  this  regulation  are  not 
Intended  to  be  applicable  to  a  transport 
category  airplane  during  the  conduct  of  a 
bona  fide  all-c&rgo,  training,  test,  or  ferry 
flight. 

It  will  be  noted  that  helicopters  have  not 
been  made  subject  to  this  regulation.  Upon 
further  consideration  of  the  original  pro- 
posal, the  Administrator  has  concluded  that 
the  ixkstallation  of  radar  equipment  Is  not 
a  necessary  safety  requirement  for  beli- 
coptera  at  this  time.  Finally,  attention  is 
directed  to  the  fact  that  large  nontransport 
category  airplanes  presently  being  used  in 
pas8«ng«r  servlcs  have  been  omitted  from 
the  list  of  airplanes  subject  to  this  regula- 
tion, as  for  example.  C-46.  DC-3.  and  L-18 
type  airplanes.  However,  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  will  continue  to  give  active 
eonsideratioa  to  the  necessity  of  requiring 
approved  radar  equipment  to  be  installed  on 
such  airplanes. 

This  special  regulation  Is  being  promul- 
gated in  lieu  of  individual  amendments  to 
parts  40,  41,  and  42  of  the  Civil  Air  Regula- 
tions because  such  a  regulation  is  consid- 
ered the  most  expedient  method  of  imple- 
menting the  original  proposal. 

Interested  persons  have  been  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  participate  In  the  making  of 
this  regulation  (24  FJR.  5847).  and  due  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  all  relevant 
matter  presented. 

In  consideration  of  the  foregoing,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 


hereby  makes  and  promulgates  the  follow- 
ing special  clvU  air  regiilationi 

1.  Airborne  weather  radar  equipment  re- 
quirement; After  the  dates  specified,  the 
following  transport  category  airplanes  shall 
not  be  used  for  the  carriage  of  passengers 
under  the  provisions  of  parts  40,  41,  or  42 
of  the  Civil  Air  Regulations,  unless  ap- 
proved airborne  weather  radar  equipment  Is 
inst-illed  In  such  alrpl.^ncs: 

(ai  July  1,  1960.  fjr  all  turbine-powered 
airplanes  certifl.iated  under  the  transport 
category  rules 

lb)  January  1,  19S1.  for  the  airplane  types 
lls'^ed  below: 

Dour  las  DC- 7  series. 

Douglas  DC  6  series. 

Lockheed  1049  and  1649  series. 

(c>  January  1.  19-32,  for  all  airplanes  cer- 
tificated under  the  tran-^port  category  rules, 
except  C  46  'vpe  airplane."? 

Note:  Airplanes  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  ici  of  this  section  Include,  but 
are  not  limited  to,  the  following  types; 
Boeing  377;  Convalr  240,  340,  and  440;  Lock- 
heed 049  and  749;  and  Martin  202  and  404; 
and  Douglas  DC-4 

2  Schedule  for  installation  of  equipment; 
(a»  Each  operator  cor.durting  passf-nger 
operatlon.s  under  the  provisions  of  parts  40. 
41.  or  42  of  the  Civil  Air  R^guKatlons  wuh 
transport  category  airplanes  on  which  air- 
borne weather  is  not  Installed,  shall  establish 
a  schedule  for  the  progressive  completion  of 
such  radir  InstalUitl'jns.  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  A  section  1  of  this  regula- 
tion. The  schedule  shall  provide  for  the 
completion  of  all  required  radar  Installa- 
t'ons  on  or  be?  jre  the  dates  specified  In  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  regulation,  and  the  completion 
of  at  least  40  percent  of  the  required  installa- 
tions on  or  before  the  following  date*: 

(1>  Augu.st  1,  1960,  for  airp.iines  of  the 
typ^s  !«perifled  in  section  1(b),  and 

i2>  February  1,  1961,  for  airplanes  of  the 
type  specified  l.n  section  lict 

ibi  On  or  before  July  1,  1960  a  copy  of 
the  schedule  required  by  paragraph  lai  of 
this  section  shall  be  .submitted  to  an  author- 
ized represent-atlve  of  the  .Administrator  to- 
gether with  a  li.'t  of  any  nlrplanes  the  oper- 
ator Intends  to  discontinue  using  In  the  car- 
rlase  of  pas,senger<»  prior  to  the  date  on  which 
radar  equipment  must  be  Installed. 

3  Requirement  for  dt-spatch  and  contin- 
uance of  flight-  After  March  31.  1960,  all 
transport  cateeory  airplanes  having  approved 
airborne  wea'her  radar  installed  shall  be 
operated  In  accordance  with  the  foll-wlng 
rules  whpn  used  In  passenger  operations  un- 
der parts  40.  41,  or  42 

(al  Dl.'patch  No  airplane  shall  be  dis- 
patched I  or  flight  of  an  airplane  started  un- 
der the  provUilons  of  pt.  42 1  under  IFR 
or  night  VFR  conditions  when  current 
weather  reports  Indicate  thunderstorms,  or 
other  potentially  harardous  weather  condi- 
tions which  can  be  detected  by  airborne 
weather  radar,  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
be  encountered  along  the  route  to  be  flown, 
unless  approved  airborne  weather  rad.'U' 
equipment  is  installed  In  the  airplane  and 
is  in  a  satisfactory  operating  condition. 

(b)  En  route  In  the  event  the  airborne 
weather  radar  becomes  Inoperative  en  rrjute, 
the  alrpl.ane  shall  be  operated  In  acordance 
with  the  Instructions  a.ud  procedures  speci- 
fied In  the  operations  manual  for  such  occur- 
rence. After  the  date  specified  by  section  1 
of  this  regulation  for  the  mandatory  In- 
stallatlor.  of  approved  airborne  weather 
radar  on  the  type  of  airplane  Involved,  such 
instructions  and  procedures  shall  meet  with 
the  approval  of  an  authorized  representative 
of  the  Administrator. 

4.  Exceptions;  The  provisions  of  this  regu- 
lation shall  not  apply  to  those  airplanes  used 
solely  within  the  States  of  Alaska  or  H.awall, 
or  during;  ail-cargu.  training,  test,  or  ferry 
flights. 


5  Effective  date  P:xce{rt  as  otherwise  speci- 
fied, this  regulation  shall  become  effective 
February  15.  1960  sees.  313ia),  601,  604. 
605,  72  Stat  752,  775,  778.  49  U.3  C  1364. 
14:^1.  1424,  1425). 

E     R     QtlKSADA. 

Administrator. 
Issued    In    Washington,    DC  ,    January    7, 

1960. 

Drikkino  ahd  SrRviNO  or  Alcoholic 

B» VCKACES 

A  notice  of  propxDsed  rulemaking  was  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  July  3.  K'59 
(24  PR  5424).  and  circulated  to  the  Industry 
as  Draft  Release  59-7,  dated  July  3,  1959, 
which  proposed  to  amend  part  40  by  adding 
a  new  section  40  371  to  prohibit  (  1  \  the 
drinking  of  any  alcoholic  beverage  aboard  an 
air  carrier  aircraft  unless  the  beverage  has 
been  served  by  the  air  carrier  operating  the 
aircraft,  and  (2)  the  serving  by  the  air 
carrier  of  such  beverage  to  any  person  who 
Is  or  who  appears  to  be  Intoxicated. 

A  large  number  of  comments  were  received 
from  Individuals,  air  csuriers,  and  '  'her  In- 
dustry representatives.  Thene  comments 
ranged  from  opposition  to  henrty  end-^rse- 
ment  of  the  proposal.  Including  suggestions 
that  it  did  not  go  far  enough  and  that  all 
drink. r-g  hikI  nerving  of  alcoholic  beverages 
alx>ard  air  carrier  aircraft  should  be  prohib- 
ited Many  of  the  comments  were  mntivated 
by  moral,  rellglo'os,  or  social  considerations, 
a-s  well  as  safety. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  when  It  pro- 
posed the  rule,  did  so  only  after  careful  in- 
vestigation and  study  The  Aeencys  respon- 
sibility Is  only  for  the  air  safety  considera- 
tions and  not  for  the  social  or  mriral  aspects. 
The  study  and  Investigations  which  preceded 
the  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  were 
largely  conducted  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration,  one  of  the  predecessor  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  The 
result  Indicated  that  there  was  no  factual 
information,  nor  any  specific  occurrences 
sufficient  to  establish  a  safety  hazard  arising 
fr'  m  the  serving  of  alcoholic  l)everag»>n  by  the 
air  carrier  to  passengers  aboard  air  carrier 
aircraft.  The  instances  which  m-ere  revealed 
tended  to  show  that  the  occasional  dlfTlcultles 
experienced  had  been  cau."(ed  either  by  pas- 
sengers who  had  consumed  a  con.'^lderable 
quantity  of  alcoholic  beverages  prior  to 
boarding  the  plane,  or  by  those  who  drank 
from  their  own  bottles  during  the  course  of 
the  flight.  Tills  conclu.nlon  has  been  em- 
phasized and  verified  by  many  of  the  com- 
ments received  from  the  air  carriers  affected. 

In  addl'ion  to  being  confined  to  the  safe- 
ty aspects  of  this  problem,  the  proposal  was 
r>s.g:."d  Ui  regulate  only  so  far  as  was 
necessary  to  meet  safety  requirements.  It 
pr^pf'sed  to  interfere  as  luiie  as  possible 
with  the  [lers'  nai  freedom  of  passengers 
and  at  the  s.inie  time  to  prevent  abuses  that 
could  po6sib.y  create  a  hazardous  situation. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  proposed 
rule  did  not  prohibit  the  cnnrumpilon  of 
alcoholic  beverages,  but  "iovight  to  Fubject  It 
to  rea^onThle  c<'ntrol  It  Is  a  geiieraliy  ac- 
cepted fa~t  that  flat  prohibition  has  not 
f>rjven  su  'res.-.fvil  In  preventing  consumption 
of  alcoholic  beverages  In  this  tyjie  of  sit- 
uation, It  might  even  work  adversely,  since 
pa.<^sengers  who  wish  to  drink  might  either 
do  so  to  excess  In  advance  of  the  flight, 
knowing  that  they  could  not  obtain  a  drink 
aboard  an  aircraft,  or  would  be  encouraged 
to  engage  in  surreptitious  drinking  from 
their  own  rupply  after  boarding. 

Some  of  the  carriers  and  Individuals  who 
commented  apparently  misconstrued  the  in- 
tent of  the  proposed  regulation  insofar  as 
they  Interpreted  It  as  prohibiting  passengers 
from  bringing  their  own  liquor  aboard  an 
aircraft.  This  was  not  oxu-  Intention.  The 
restriction  proposed  is  against  the  con5ump- 
tion  of  alcoholic  beverages   unless   they   are 
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served  to  the  passengers  by  the  air  carriers 
So  construed,  this  would  permit  persons  to 
bring  liquor  aboard  and  have  it  served  to 
them  by  the  air  carrier,  If  the  air  carrier 
wishes  to  provide  such  service  Some  of  the 
comments  received  from  Individuals  made 
the  fX)lnt  that  they  were  accustomed  to  hav- 
ing a  drink  before  a  meal,  or  that  they  re- 
quired or  desired  some  liquor  for  medicinal 
reasons  or  to  contribute  to  their  peace  of 
mind  while  flying  The  rule  as  proposed 
and  adopted  herein  would  permit  a  carrier 
to  develop  Its  own  policies  In  this  regard 
BO  that  It  might  accommodate  the  varying 
needs  of  its  passengers,  and  at  the  same  time 
prevent  any  safety  hazard 

There  was  also  some  misapprehension  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  carrier  s  and  Its  person- 
nel's responsibility  for  enforcing  this  regula- 
tion. Some  apparently  thought  that  the 
crewmembers  would  be  required  to  restrain 
physically  a  passenger  who  wished  to  con- 
sume drinks  that  were  not  served  to  him 
by  the  carrier  and  they  foresaw  difficulties 
with  discharging  such  a  resp  jnsibility  This 
regulation  would  impose  no  such  respon- 
sibility on  the  flight  crewmembers.  This 
regulation,  like  all  other  regulations  adopt- 
ed by  the  Agency,  would  be  enforced  through 
the  various  enforcement  proccfses  of  the 
Agency.  It  Is  expected  of  the  carriers  that 
they  would  advue  their  passengers  of  the 
restriction  In  such  a  regulation  and  make 
su. table  reports  Xo  the  Agency  of  any  known 
violations.  The  only  time  it  would  be  ex- 
pected that  a  crewmember  would  be  re- 
quired to  take  direct  action  would  be  when 
such  action  Is  required  lor  the  safety  of  the 
flight.  This  is  no  greater  burden  than  that 
now  on  the  crewmembers  to  do  whatever 
Is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  aircraft 
and  the  persons  aboard  it 

Several  comments  were  made  pointing  out 
that    the    pr.po#d    rule    prohibited    an    air 
earner    from    seiving    an    alcoholic    beverage 
to  any   person   L'  such   person   is  or  appears 
to  be  lntoxlcate<l.     It  was  pointed  out  that 
a  person  might  not  appear  to  be  Intoxicated 
when.    In    fact,    he    or    she    was,    and    those 
commenting  did  not  feel  that  It  was  proper 
to    Impose    resp<»nslblllty    for    this    type    of 
Judgment.     With  this  the  Agency  agrees  and 
the  words  "is  or"   will   be  stricken  from  the 
proposed    regulation,    so     that     the    carrier 
and    Its   per.ionn''l   may   rely   on   the   appear- 
ance    of     the      pafsenger     In     determining 
whether    or    not    to   serve   him    or   her    alco- 
holic   beverages       Two   of    the   carriers    pro- 
posed  that   action    on   the   proposed   regula- 
tion   be    delayed    to    permit    the    air    c:\rrier 
Industry    vo    de\elup    a    code    which    would 
control  the  amount  and  time  of  serving  al- 
coholic    beversLges      aboard      aircraft         The 
Agency    is    strongly    In    favor    of    any    such 
voluntary    agreements    that    can    be    reached 
ammg  the  rarrltrs      To  the  extent  that  they 
Rre   m  efieri   and   complied  with,  they  would 
cleiu-ly   contrlbu'e   to   decreasing   aiiy   safety 
hazard  arising  fiom  the  con.«umplion  of  al- 
c>.1k)11c  beverage;    aboard  air  currier  aircraft 
On  the  otlier  ha:,d    a  Cvxle  (f  this  kind  could 
nr.t   reach   the   p:  incip.a,!    problem    involved — 
that  of  uncontn  lied  consumption  by  a  pas- 
senger of  ills  ow  1  liquor  svipply      Therefore, 
the    adoption    o      a    code      while    extremely 
helpful,  would  nr>t  meet  the  entire  problem 
Tlie  adoption  of   this  regulation   wUl  not    ;i. 
any  way  Inhibit  the  indusiry  from  adopting 
their    own    code,    and    In    fact    such    a    move 
would  be  viewed  with  favor   by  this  Agency 
Interested  peri<jns   have   been   afforded   an 
opportunity    to    participate    In    the    making 
of  this  reKvilatlo  1  and  due  consideration  has 
been  given  to  all  relevant  matter  presented 
In  consideration  of  the  forego 'ing.  part  40 
of    the   ClvU    Ah    Regulations    ( 14    CFR    part 
40)    is    hereby    lunended    by    adding    a    new 
section   40  371    tD   read   as   follows: 

"Section  40  371.     Drinking  and   serving  of 
alcoholic  beverages 

■'(a)    No  perse n  shall  drink  any  alcoholic 
beverage  aboard  an  air  carrier  aircraft   un- 


less such  beverage  has  been  served  to  him 
by  the  air  carrier  operating  the  aircraft 

"(bi  No  air  carrier  shall  serve  any  alco- 
holic beverage  to  any  person  aboard  an  air 
carrier  aircraft  if  such  person  appears  to 
be  Int^^xicated 

This  amendment  shall  become  effective  on 
March  10,  1960  (sees  313(a),  601;  72  Stat. 
752, 775,  49  U.S.C    1354,  1421 i . 

E      R      QtTT.SADA, 

AdrnxnistratOT . 
Issued    in    Washington,    DC,   on    January 
6.  1960 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President,  in 
brief  conclusion,  as  long  as  we  have 
machines  and  men  operate  them,  we 
are  going  to  have  accidents.  We  have 
human  nature  to  contend  with.  I  do 
not  care  what  machine  it  Is,  whether  it 
is  an  airplane,  truck,  or  tractor;  if  a 
man  is  in  that  machine  there  are  going 
to  be  accidents. 

I  commend  the  airlines  I  commend 
all  flying  for  the  remarkable  safety  rec- 
ord it  has  achieved  over  the  years.  I 
have  been  an  air  pilot  for  30  years,  and 
I  can  point  out  the  lackadaisical  way 
our  air  traffic  rules  have  been  enforced. 
In  30  years  I  have  never  been  asked  to 
show  my  license  or  instrument  ticket 
showing  I  am  proficient  to  fly  on  in- 
sti-uments  when  I  file  instrument  flipht 
plans.  I  have  many  friends  who  fly  on 
instruments,  but.  nevertheless,  have 
never  been  asked  to  show  their  instru- 
ment tickets,  I  have  never  been  asked 
to  show  my  medical  certificate  I  am 
just  one  of  several  thousand  pilots,  and 
I  have  never  been  asked  in  30  years  to 
show  these  tickets  or  certificates— and 
not  sisking  for  them  is  a  violation  of  the 
rules  I  think  it  is  high  time  that  a 
man  like  General  Quesada  enfoi  ces  rules 
that  are  working  in  the  military,  and 
in  so  doing  greater  safety  in  the  airlines 
will  be  achieved. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  what 
the  Senator  from  Anzor.a  has  just  said 
needs  saying  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives;  and,  equally 
important,  it  needs  saying  throughout 
the  country.  The  able  Senator  fi-om 
Arizona  Is  a  pilot.  He  is  a  general  in 
the  Air  Force  He  has  an  interest  in 
safety  of  aviation  and  flying  which  you 
do.  Mr.  President,  and  I  do,  and  the 
people  of  the  Nation  do. 

Just  how  did  General  Quesada  come 
into  the  .service  as  a  civilian  in  the  Gov- 
ernmf-nt  of  the  United  States?  He  came 
in  when  as  a  result  of  tragic  air  crashes 
2  yeai-s  and  more  ago,  the  Congress 
finally  enacted  legislation  setting  up 
just  such  an  air  traflflc  safety  responsi- 
bility and  give  it  to  one  man,  who  would 
serve  the  cause  of  safety  m  aviation  in 
all  the  skies  over  America.  The  Pre.si- 
dent  of  the  United  States  signed  the 
new  legislation  into  law  and  searched 
this  counlnv-  over  for  a  man  with  sufB- 
ciont  experience  and  competence  and 
fairness  and  intestinal  fortitude  to  take 
the  newly  created  position  and  enforce 
the  safety  law  that  Congress  laid  down. 
He  chase  General  Quesada,  who,  to  his 
infinite  credit,  unselfishly  relinquished 
his  commission  as  a  general  in  the  US. 
Air  Force,  after  magnificent  and  pa- 
triotic and  dedicated  service  in  World 
War  II.  to  take  this  new  responsibility 
and   discharge  it  with   distinction   and 


With   a   dedication   tx)  bring   maximum 
safety,  under   all  the   circumstances   to 

the  air  traveling  public 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  has  said 
what  needed  saying,  Mr  President.  The 
Government  and  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion want  safety  when  they  fly  and 
they  are  going  to  get  it  because  of  the 
painstaking  devotion  to  duty  which  a 
civilian,  Mr  Quesada,  is  demonstrating 
in  the  discharge  cf  his  responsibilities 
I  congratulate  my  friend  the  Senator 
from  Arizona 

During  the  course  of  Mr  Goldwater's 
remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time 
available  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 
under  the  3-minute  limitation  applicable 
to  the  morning  hour,  has  expired. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  notwithstanding  the  3-minute 
limitation,  I  may  conclude  my  remarks 
Mr  MANSPTEI.D  Mr.  Pre5ident.  I 
must  object  Instead,  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  will  speak  on  another 
subject. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr  President,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  has  sat  here,  day 
after  day,  when  the  remarks  of  other 
Senators  m  the  morning  hour  have  ex- 
ceeded the  3-minute  limitation,  and  has 
not  objected.  Dunne  recent  days  I  have 
spoken  on  only  a  few  subjects,  and  I 
have  limited  my  remarks  as  much  as 
possible  I  have  sat  here  and  listened 
to  20-  and  30-minute  speeches  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle 

Mr.  MANSP^ELD  The  request  was 
made  in  good  faith,  to  try  to  expedite  the 
business  of  the  Senate.  I  withdraw  my 
objection. 

Mr,  GOLDWATER,  I  have  just  as 
much  desire  to  expedite  the  busine.ss  of 
the  Senate  as  has  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana withdrew  his  objection. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  colloquy  appear  at  the  end 
of  my  statement 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  "Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  t-o  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  broadcast  by  Bryson  Rash 
from  station  WRC-TV,  relating  to  re- 
cent airplane  crashes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordei-ed  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows: 

Giw>d  evening  The  airline  Industry  at 
the  niomcrn  is  taking  a  mort  undeserved 
and  unjustified  beaung  in  the  imp<^rtant 
field  of  public  opinion  This  sorry  state  of 
affairs  has  come  about  because  of  unfortu- 
nate accidents  completely  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  omipanies  operating  in  this  dy- 
namic field  of  ma^s  transportation,  by  air. 
The  f.HCt  of  the  matter  is  th.at  you  are  much 
safer  in  a  plane  m  flisht  than  in  a  mad  dash 
acro;:s  a  bufv  intersection  in  any  metropoli- 
tan area  in  the  Nation  You  must  ren.em- 
ber  that  the  bombing  of  an  airliner  Is  mad- 
ness— the  same  kind  of  madness  which  al- 
ways exists  any  place,  any  time  Since  1938 
there  have  t>een  just  three  ca.'^eE  of  bombings 
of  airliners  in  the  United  States,  one  n^-'t 
yet  proved.  In  that  time  500  milUon.  a  half 
billion,  passengers  have  been  carried  by  air. 
Your  chances,  percentagewise,  cf  getting 
killed  from  such  madness  Is  0  000000147, 
But  what  can  be  done  ab-.ut  even  this  mi- 
nute  f-mrc?      Scnr.tor   Mike    Monro^ly     of 
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OklaJioaui.  U  Imldlng  heartngs  toward  tiiat 
^oal.  ThxiM  tar  tha  BXiggestlons  wliich  ha 
favors  are  these: 

Olvs  th«  Federal  Ooverrunent  legal  au- 
thority to  retain  the  bodies  of  victims  of  air 
crashes  and  their  luggage  until  a  proper  in- 
vestigation can  be  completed.  Permit  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to  enter 
each  oase  Immediately  rather  than  await  a 
request  by  other  authorities. 

£xtAnd  the  unjust  enrichment  laws  of 
some  States  to  transportation  in  Interstate 
commerce. 

And  Anally,  extend  the  time  period  or 
eliminate  entirely  Insxirance  payments  for 
suicide,  thus  eliminating  the  profit  motive 
if  there  is  such  a  thing  in  seif-destructlon. 
And  if  you  think  this  madness  is  profitable. 
here  are  the  cold  facta  in  the  cases  of  thoee 
who  have  tried  bombing  airliners — two  were 
execnted  foe  the  crime  and  two  died  in  the 
crash.  Not  1  penny  of  Insurance  was  paid 
to  thaw  who  perpetrated  the  outrage. 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  today. 
January  22.  1960.  marks  the  42d  anni- 
versary of  the  proclamation  by  a  na- 
tional council  at  Kiev  declaring  the 
Ukraine  to  be  a  free  and  independent 
republic.  The  Independence  of  the 
Ukraine,  so  proudly  proclaimed  in  1918, 
was  short  lived.  In  1920,  the  Commu- 
nists brutally  subjugated  the  Ukraine. 
and  that  country  has  been  dominated  by 
the  Kremlin  ever  since. 

The  two  decades  following  the  Russian 
revolution  will  be  recorded  as  one  of 
the  blackest  periods  in  the  history  of 
mankind  because  of  the  crimes  which 
were  perpetrated  by  the  Bolsheviks 
upon  the  Ukraine  and  other  independent 
states. 

The  record  shows  that  the  people  of 
the  Ukraine  are  still  being  oppressed  by 
the  leaders  of  communism.  The  record 
also  shows  that  the  spirit  of  freedom 
still  exists  in  the  hearts  of  the  Ukrainian 
people.  They  have  never  given  up  hope 
of  regaining  their  sovereignty. 

On  this  anniversary  date  of  the  decla- 
ration of  Ukrainian  independence,  the 
free  world  should  rededicate  itself  to  the 
eventual  peaceful  liberation  of  the 
Ukrainian  people,  and  all  other  freedom- 
loving  peoples,  from  the  domination  of 
communism. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lev  E.  Do- 
briansky.  chairman  of  the  Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee  of  America,  Inc.. 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  this 
statement 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ukraixian  Congress  CoMMrrrEi: 

OF  America.  Ir*c.. 
New  York.  N  Y  .  January  13.  19$0 
Senator  Prescott  Bush. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Okax  Senator  Bu3H  :  You  will  aaree.  I'm 
stire.  the  Captive  Nations  Week  resolu- 
tion last  July  was  quite  revealing  Th;.s  ob- 
viously was  not  the  first  time  we  Americans 
besjxjke  the  freedom  of  the  captive  nations. 
Yet  this  one  event  struck  Khru.shchev  in 
an  unprecedented  way  Every  month  since 
then.  Moscow  has  shown  its  troubled  con- 
cern over   this   resolution    and   its   effp<^ts 

As  we  request  you  to  join  with  ua  in  ob- 
serving the  42d  anniversary  of  the  Inde- 
psndence  of  Ukraine  on  Friday.  January  22, 


we  also  aslc  you  to  ponder  the  meaning  of 
the  above  developments.  Why  this  deep 
Moscow  eoQcern?  The  answer  lles^in  the 
fact  that  for  the  first  time  we  offldaily 
recognized  the  existence  of  the  majority 
of  captive  nations  In  the  U.S.SJl.  Itself. 
The  enornous  politico-psychological  ad- 
vantages ajid  leverage  this  opens  up  for  us 
are   the   very   thing   Moscow  fears  most. 

Contrary  to  the  fictions  of  a  "Soviet  na- 
tion." "Soviet  people,"  a  "Soviet  GNP,"  and 
"Integrated  Soviet  military  might."  the 
USSR,  is  1  basic  empire  of  captive  nations 
and  different  peoples,  with  a  gross  imperial 
product  and  armed  forces  consisting  of  about 
45  percent  captive  non-Russians  The  illu- 
sion of  monolithic  poxer  In  all  thc«e  aspects 
is  what  Mucow  wants  us  to  believe  m  sup- 
port and  uaderstandlnn?  of  the  captive  non- 
Russian  nations  in  the  U  S  S  R.  destroys  this 
illusion. 

The  continuous  pressure  for  freedom  by  42 
million  Ukrainian.^  is  not  someihlnt;  to  be 
over'.ooke<l  This  Is  the  la.'L'est  captive  nnn- 
Russlan  nstlon  both  In  the  USSR  and  be- 
hind the  iron  Curtain  Even  J&nus-fared 
Khrushchev  often  has  to  appease  this  pres- 
sure by  calling  Ukraine  "a  truly  free  and 
sovereign  nation."  while  In  this  very  period 
of  "the  spirit  of  Camp  David."  his  agents 
murdered  a  Ukrainian  patriotic  leader  In 
Munich,  r  ew  trials  of  Ukrainian  freedom 
flsjhters  are  scheduled  In  western  Ukraine, 
and  under  an  economic  guise,  mass  depKjr'.a- 
tlons  of  Ul-Lrainians  to  central  Asia  are  being 
conducted 

On  this  42d  anniversary,  your  me.vsace  In 
Confess  md  to  freedom-asplrlnij  Ukraine 
will.  Indeed,  be  a  mesnase  In  our  own  na- 
tional Inttrest.  All  for  the  advance  of  free- 
dom will  appreciate  greatly  its  good  purptjse. 
Sin<erely  yours. 

Lev  E    Dobrianskt. 
Georgetown   L'riuerjtfv 

Mr    HUMPHREY      Mr    President,  all 

peoples  hive  their  aspirations  and  ideals, 
and  the  noblest  of  these  is  the  desire 
for  freedom  and  independence  Though 
not  all  p<oples  attain  that  dearly  cher- 
ished s.oa.1.  yet  they  all  are  willing,  when 
unfree  and  held  down  by  oppressive 
forces,  to  work  for  its  attainment.  At 
times  centuries  of  cea.seless  effort  and 
endurance  of  all  kinds  of  suffering  un- 
fortunately do  not  attain  the  desired  re- 
ward. S<-arcely  le.ss  unfortunate  are 
those  who  after  regaining  their  freedom. 
are  forced  to  surrender  it  to  brute  over- 
powering force.  That  certainly  is  the 
case  of  tlif  Ukrainian  people. 

For  some  250  years  Ukrainians  lived 
under  the  oppressive  Czarist  regime  of 
Russia,  and  all  that  time  they  tried  to 
regain  th''ir  freedom.  The  opportunity 
came  tow.ird  the  end  of  the  First  World 
War,  and  jn  January  22  of  1918  they  pro- 
claimed their  independence.  They  hard- 
ly had  tirie  to  p  it  their  homes  in  order 
when  the  country  was  overrun  and  then 
incorporated  into  the  Soviet  Union. 
Since  then  some  42  million  Ukrainians 
have  been  suffering  under  the  Soviet  dic- 
tatorship. Today,  after  40  years,  it  is 
diflBcult  to  foresee  their  future,  but  as 
long  as  tiiey  clin^  to  their  ideals  of  free- 
dom and  independence,  they  may  be  sure 
there  their  sacrifices  and  sufferings  have 
not  been  in  vain.  I  am  Indeed  glad  to 
echo  their  fine  patriotic  and  freedom- 
loving  sentiments  on  the  42d  anniver- 
sary of  th?ir  independence  day 

Mr.  McN.'\MARA.  Mr  President,  to- 
day Ameiican  citizens  of  Ukrainian  de- 
scent conr.memorate  the  42d  anniversary 
of  the  lndep>endence  of  Ukraine.  It  is 
only  fitting  that  we — In  Congress— call 


public  attention  to  this  anniversary — 
and  recognition  to  the  present-day  suf- 
ferings of  the  Ukrainian  people 

The  story  of  LTcrainian  valor  Is  well 
known — and  so  is  the  harshness  of  pres- 
ent-day life  in  Ukraine — the  life  of  42 
million  freedom-IovinK  men  women,  and 
children  under  the  yoke  of  an  alien 
Communist  dictatorship. 

But  are  we  sure  that  we  shall  remem- 
ber tins  story  in  the  years  to  come'' 
Are  we  certain  that  the  so-called  spirit 
of  Camp  Uavid  —  the  promise  of  better 
relations  between  us  and  the  U.S.8-R. — 
will  not  d  ill  our  memory  of  the  peoples 
that  are  threatened  with  e.xtinction  of 
their  national  life  under  the  totalitarian 
power  of  the  Soviet  state'' 

We  all  want  peace,  but  we  also  want 
freedom — freedom  not  only  for  ourselves 
but  for  all  people,  wherever  they  may 
live,  whatever  lanttuace  they  may  speak. 

Let  us  then  u.se  this  occasion  of  the 
anniversary  of  that  short-lived,  yet  glo- 
rious,  independence  of  Ukraine  to  re- 
mind ourselves  here  in  these  United 
StaL<  s  Uiat  lasting  peace  cannot  be  ours 
unless  justice  shall  be  brought  to  the 
captive  peoples — to  Ukraine— and  to  all 
the  others 

Peace  and  ju.-^tice  are  Indivi.sible.  here 
as  everywhere  else,  on  the  face  of  this 
earth. 

Mr  PROXMTRE  Mr  President,  on 
this  42d  anniversary  of  the  mdependence 
of  the  Ukrainian  nation.  Ukrainians  can 
only  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  an  un- 
fortunately short-lived  independence. 
This  day  neverthele.'vs  is  a  highly  signifi- 
cant reminder  to  all  of  us  that  there 
still  exists  a  deep  and  unquenched  de- 
sire for  fn^edom  and  Independence 
among  important  national  groups  within 
the  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  within  those 
nations  now  subjugated  as  Soviet  satel- 
lites 

A.^  have  other  Members  of  this  Sen- 
ate, I  have  received  the  provocative  let- 
ter from  Prof  Lev  E.  Dobriansky.  of 
Georgetown  University,  the  chairman  of 
the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America.  Inc  .  which  clearly  underscores 
the  importance  to  the  world  ix>litical 
.situation  of  this  restive  nation  within 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  most  appropriate 
tjiat  we  consider  its  contents  ttxlay.  and 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut Mr  Bush!  for  inserting  the  letter 
into  tiie  Record 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
President.  Americans  and  citizens  of  free 
nations  everywhere  have  a  special  rea- 
son for  remembering  January  22  of  every 
year.  It  is  the  anniversary  day  of  the 
Independence  of  the  Ukraine  In  l'J60, 
the  42d  such  anniversary  is  to  be  ob- 
served. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Ukraine  Is  the 
largest  ca;)tive  non -Russian  nation  both 
In  the  US  S  R  and  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. Forty-two  million  Ukrainians  seek 
tiie  freedom  that  was  theirs  too  briefly 
after  their  mdependence  day  more  tiian 
four  decades  ago. 

These  anniversaries  of  captive  peo- 
ples are  of  great  importance  not  only  to 
those  peopl'^s  but  to  all  who  believe  that 
freedom  will  be  the  ultimate  state  of 
man  if  all  men  work  for  it.  I  would  like 
to  add  this  brief  statement  to  those  al- 
ready made  this  year,  and  1  a.-^k  unani- 
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mous    consent   thi.t   this   statement   be 
printed  in  the  Recced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

Ukrainian  I^orPENDKNcm  Dat 

Mr  President,  Americans  and  citizens  of 
free  nations  everywhere  have  a  special  reason 
for  remembering  January  22  of  every  year. 
It  Is  tlie  anniversary  lay  of  tlw  independence 
of  Ukraine.  In  1»6C,  the  42d  such  anniver- 
sary is  to  be  observed . 

As  well  all  know,  tne  Ukraine  U  the  largest 
captive  non-Russian  nation  both  In  the 
USSR  and  behli.d  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Forty-two  million  Ukrainians  seek  the  free- 
dom that  was  them  too  briefly  after  their 
Independence  day  ciore  than  four  decade* 
ago. 

These  annlversarlfs  of  captive  peoples  are 
of  great  Importance  not  only  to  these  peo- 
ples but  all  who  bfUeve  that  freedom  will 
be  the  ultimate  stJ  te  of  man  if  all  men 
work  for  It.  I  wou'd  like  to  add  this  brief 
statement  to  those  already  made  this  year, 
and  I  ask  unanlmou?  consent. 


ANNIVERSARY    OF    POIJSH    INSUR- 
RECTION OF  1863 

Mr  PROXMIRI<:  Mr.  President,  to- 
day Is  a  date  of  mijor  importance  in  the 
history  of  Polish  nationalism.  On  Janu- 
ary 22,  1863.  PolL.h  patriots  led  an  in- 
surrection against  Russian  control.  This 
Insurrection  failec.  with  the  result  that 
Poland  was  directly  incorporated  into 
the  Russian  Empi-e  and  the  Polish  peo- 
ple were  ruthless  y  punished  and  sup- 
pressed under  Ru.'sian  domination. 

The  event  has  special  significance  to 
the  world  today,  when  Poland  is  once 
again  under  the  domination  of  a  Rus- 
sian-onented  Conmunist  Imperialism. 
The  recent  history  of  the  PolLsh  people 
has  been  an  unhappy  story  of  control 
by  neighboring  Imperialistic  powers. 
But  political  sutjugation  has  always 
seemed  to  enhanci'  the  spiritual  and  in- 
tellectual independence  of  the  liberty- 
loving  Polish  people.  Today  the  press 
repeatedly  reports  manifestations  of  this 
fact  within  present-day  Poland.  It  is 
clearly  the  presence  of  Soviet  might  that 
maintains  a  regime  which  is  daily  losing 
le.ss  of  the  confidence  and  sympathy  of 
the  Polish  people. 

This  fact  calls  fcr  careful  and  enlight- 
ened policy  on  the  part  of  this  country 
toward  Poland  ar.d  other  captive  na- 
tions. Today's  anniversary  Is  an  ap- 
propriate occasion  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  reassure  the  people  of  Poland 
and  the  fine  loya.  Polish  Americans  of 
our  own  country  that  our  policy  con- 
tinues to  have  as  b  fundamental  goal  the 
achievement  of  peace  with  freedom  in 
the  world,  with  the  right  of  free  demo- 
cratic self-government  for  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

aCMxaKS     OF     HON      I  DWARD     J.     DDIWINSKI.     OW 

II  LiNOlS 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  F*resldent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consrit  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  re  narks  of  my  colleague, 
Hon.  E0V7ARD  J.  IDrawiNSKi,  of  Illinois, 
on  the  occasion  of  th«  aiuxlversary  of 
the  Polish  Insurrection  on  January  22, 
1863. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  prij.ted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

We  commemorate  the  97th  armlversary  of 
one  of  the  most  heroic  yet  tragic  chapters 
In  the  history  of  the  brave  Polish  nation. 

At  the  same  time  that  America  was  en- 
gaged In  the  great  Civil  War.  to  bring  freedom 
to  all  Americans,  the  Polish  people  revolted 
against  the  brutal  oppression  of  the  Russian 
czarist  government  and  waged  a  heroic  but 
futUe  struggle  for  freedom. 

To  my  mind,  the  special  slgnlflcance  of 
this  historic  struggle  lies  In  its  parallel  to 
the  present  Communist  domination  of  the 
brave  Polish  people.  The  philosophy  of 
atheistic  communism  Is  compleUly  foreign 
to  Poland  Poles  have  for  the  past  thou- 
sand years  been  a  people  determined  to  main- 
tain the  utmost  possible  personal  liberties 
and  have  built  their  nation  and  culture  on 
a  deep-rooted  religious  foundation.  At  the 
present  lime,  the  uadltlonal  religious  faith 
of  the  Polish  people  Is  pitted  against  the 
materialistic  onslaughu  of  the  false  ideology 
of  a  Communut  pup{>et  government.  Sup- 
ported by  Soviet  bayoneU.  it  rules  Poland, 
but  the  hearts  and  minds  of  her  people  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  they  can  once 
again  enjoy  the  blessings  Uiat  political  free- 
dom gives. 

Througliout  the  entire  18th  century,  the 
Polish  people  suffered  as  a  result  of  the  par- 
tition of  their  country,  but  resisted  ail  at- 
tempt* to  eliminate  traces  of  their  national 
culture  and  heritage.  I  am  confident  that 
their  eteadfasl  faith  and  perseverance  Is 
providing  them  with  the  necessary  strength 
to  resist  present  day  Soviet  donunation. 

The  Polish  uprising  of  1863  ended  in  a 
military  defeat;  however.  It  was  a  demon- 
stration of  the  intense  national  spirit  of  the 
Polish  pe<.>ple  and  their  determination  to 
achieve  freedom  at  all  cost  This  freedom 
finally  came  following  World  War  I.  when 
Uie  Polish  nation  arose  from  tlie  ashes  of 
wartime  devastation. 

The  tragic  consequences  of  the  Yalta  Con- 
ference, wlien  the  wartime  American  Presi- 
dent blindly  betrayed  the  free  peoples  now 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  are  known  to  all. 

The  people  in  Poland  cannot  commemo- 
rate on  January  22  the  anmversary  of  their 
struggle  for  independence,  so  many  years 
ago.  However,  to  once  again  fly  the  banner 
of  freedom  Is  their  most  cherlsl"-ed  goal. 

Naliuns.  just  as  individuals,  are  endowed 
with  fulth  We  salute  the  brave  Polish  peo- 
ple now  suffering  under  Communist  tyranny, 
knowing  tliat  their  steadfast  faith  will  one 
day  reward  them  with  the  previous  gifts  of 
freedom  that  they  deserve  to  possess. 

M-ty  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  the  other  captive  nations 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Czechoslovakia. 
Hungary,  Yugoelavia.  Albania,  and  those 
uatlt^ns  entirely  irradlcated  by  Soviet  ex- 
pansion; namely.  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and 
Estonia,  which  are  suffering  the  same  tragic 
fate  tliat  is  Poland  s.  Our  words  of  appre- 
ciation aj:id  encouragement  must,  at  all 
times,  go  out  to  those  people  as  well. 

I  take  this  opportunity  in  directing  these 
remarks  to  the  Members  of  Congress  to  re- 
nund  them  of  tliC  sad  plight  of  the  people  in 
Poland  tifday  and  to  remind  those  people  of 
our  constant  Interest,  sympathetic  under- 
standing, and  tiur  faith  In  the  ultimate  free- 
dom of  all  mankind. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
morning  business  concluded? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther m.orning  business? 


This  rate  is  somewhat  comparable  to 
our  Federal  Reserve  discount  rate  in  that 
It  is  a  basic  rat«.  Otlier  rates  In  thia 
country  and  Britain  range  upward  from 
the  basic  rate. 

I  am  apprehensive  that  this  action  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain  will  be  used  as 
another  excuse  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  to  push  up  our  own  interest  rates 
even  further  by  raising  our  already  high 
discount  rate. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  if  the  United 
States  and  Britain  should  wage  an  eco- 
nomic war  by  each  alternately  raising 
interest  rates  as  a  means  of  solving  the 
balance  of  peiymentfi  problem  of  either 
nation.  Instead  of  solving  the  problem, 
such  action  will  in  some  respects  aggra- 
vate it.  Last  fall  the  United  States  had 
a  higher  interest  rate  structure  than  did 
any  major  banking  country  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Canada  and  West  Germany. 
Now  Britain  apparently  wishes  to  top 
us.  Some  financial  circles  in  the  United 
States  now  feel  the  United  States  should 
move  again  and  top  Great  Britain. 

If  this  were  just  a  matter  of  interna- 
tional bankers  plajring  leapfrog,  I  would 
not  be  so  concerned.  "When  translated 
Into  domestic  terms,  however,  this  action 
would  mean  that  every  farmer,  every 
small  businessman,  every  home  pur- 
chaser, every  automobile  purchaser,  in- 
deed, every  consumer  who  buys  anything 
on  credit,  must  pay  the  price — a  high 
price.  It  would  mean  an  increase  in  tlie 
cost  of  living. 

This  is  one  of  the  questions  which  the 
Senate  will  want  to  examine  in  detail 
when  it  is  asked  to  remove  the  interest 
rate  ceiling  on  Government  bonda.  I 
bring  this  subject  up  now  so  that  it  can 
be  given  thoughtful  consideration  by  all 
concerned,  and  to  express  my  apprehen- 
sion over  the  possible  action  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  in  the  future. 


INTEREST  RATES 

Mr  OGRE.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 21,  Britain  raised  its  official  bank  in- 
terest rate  from  4  percent  to  5  percent. 


PRICING  POLICIES  OF  DRUG 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  1* 
presently  holding  hearings  involving  the 
drug  industry  and  generally  the  whole 
question  of  administered  prices.  The 
first  brace  of  hearings  was  held  the  sec- 
ond week  of  December.  I  was  not  pres- 
ent at  the  time,  but  I  did  cause  the  staff 
to  make  a  very  careful  analysis  of  the 
entire  transcript.  The  news  articles  and 
headlines  that  I  saw  in  the  press  were 
absolutely  fantastic  and  incredible. 

Yesterday  morning,  when  we  resumed 
the  hearings.  I  felt  duty  bound,  in  duty 
to  my  conscience,  to  straighten  out  the 
record  notwithstanding  that  it  was  In 
contravention  of  the  opinion  held  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  substance  of  what  I  said  in  com- 
mittee and  in  the  hearing  I  have  reduced 
to  a  written  text,  and  by  way  of  fortifica- 
ticm  there  are  quite  a  number  of  edi- 
torials from  newspapers  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  I  would  have  thia 
whole  matter  appear  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  I  would  prefer  not  to  presxime 
an  the  time  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks appear  in  the  body  erf  the  Record, 
with  the  enclosures. 
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Thtrt  b«lnff  no  objNtion,  th«  itaU- 
mcnt  and  Mwap«p«r  oommenu   w«r« 

ord«r«d  to  bt  printed  In  ih§  Ricono,  m 
follewi: 

'  MUoa  AMD  KIAOLIMM 

0«  Dtctmbcr  7.  l»Ae.  th«  US  S«nftt«  Sub- 
commitu*  on  Antltruat  and  Monopoly  b«gui 
heaHnga  on  th«  pricing  policial  of  iha  athical 
drug   industry.     The   ftrat   wltntaa   wm   Mr. 
Francla    C.    Brown,    praaldent    of    acherlng 
Corp..  »n  ethical  drug  manufacturer.    Shortly 
after   Mr.    Brown   completed   hU   teatlmony, 
the   chief    economlat    of    the   aubcommUtee 
Introduced  an  exhibit  Into  the  record  which 
ae«me<l    calculated    to   make    headlines    and 
front-page  etoriea.     Thla  was  done  by  sUleg- 
Ing  that  the  Schering  Corp.  waa  marking  up 
Its  products  from  1.118  percent  to  7,079  p)«r- 
cent,  when  the  fact  was  that  Schering   was 
operating  on  a  12-  to  la-percent  profit  after 
taxes.    Mr.  President,  the  exhibit  on  its  face 
■waa  misleading,  because  It  excluded  the  nec- 
essary expenditures  of  c'olng  business  under 
usual  accounting  practices  accepted   by  the 
Internal   Revenue   Service    by    virtue   of    the 
Incoone-tajc  laws  of  our  Nation      By  exclud- 
ing these  expenditures,  the  chief  economist 
used  a  computed  cost  flgxire  of  $1  57  in  rela- 
tion  to   the   selling   price   of   •n»0   for    100 
tablets  of  prednisolone,  when  it  waa  evident 
from    the    financial    statement    of    Schering 
Corp.   that    projier    allocated    costs,    namely, 
cost    of    production,    research,    selling,    and 
distribution,  administrative,  and  taxes,  were 
$15.03    rather    than    the   computed    costs    of 
$1.57.     Had  the  proper  costs  been  allocated, 
a  profit  of  18  percent  after  taxes,  or  a  markup 
of  33   percent  before   taxes,   would   have   re- 
sulted, which  Is  the  true  picture.     Mr    Presi- 
dent, the  result  of  all  this  was  the  glaring 
and    misleading    headlines    and    front-page 
stories    of    1,000    percent    to    10  000    percent 
profit  by  drug  manufacturers,  when  the  facts 
show  that  there  was  12  to  16  percent  profit 
-after    taxes    for    these    drug    manufacturers. 
Let  us  examine   the  transcript  of   the  testi- 
mony of  December  7  to  prove  the  point.     On 
page  50  of  the  transcript  of  the   testimony. 
volume    1,    Monday.    E>ecember    7.    1959,    the 
chief  counsel  stated  that   they  had  devised 
an  exhibit  that  he  wanted  the  chief  econo- 
mist to  explain.     After  the   exhibit   was   ex- 
plained.   Mr.    Brown    was    asked    to    ?lve    hl.s 
viewpoint,  and  he  stated  as  follows  on  page 
65  of  the  transcript: 

"Mr.  Bkown.  Now.  If  we  were  simply  doing 
the  things  that  you  have  described  in  thla 
piece  of  paper,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
your  question  would  be  pertinent;  but,  sm 
I  have  described  in  mv  statement,  we  are 
doing  a  great  many  more  things,  such  as 
Informational  work  the  pioneering  work 
which  we  did  in  the  preparations  of  these 
compounds,  and  which  we  continue  to  do  as 
the  company  which  originated  them.  and. 
moreover,  the  supporting  of  the  distribution 
system  which  we  have  built  up  over  the  years 
at  considerable  expense  ind  the  maintenance 
of  the  research  which  we  are  endeavoring  to 
do  to  push  back  the  medical  horizons  for  the 
future.  These  are  Just  as  much  a  part  of 
our  costfi  as  wastage  In  production  and  tab- 
leting  and  bottling." 

Under  questioning,  Mr  Brown  stated  that 
expenses  of  doing  business  included  costs  of 
production,  selling  and  distribution,  re- 
search, admi.nl.stratr.e  expenses,  taxes,  plant 
maintenance  and  depreciation,  and  all  of  the 
necessary  costs  that  normally  go  into  the  op- 
eration of  any  busmes.s  under  proper  ac- 
counting practices  However.  Mr  Brown's 
explanation  was  ignored  by  the  staff  who 
Insisted  upon  stating  that  there  was  a  mark- 
up of  1,118  percent  to  7,079  percent  on  Scher- 
ing products  Mr  Brown  countered  as  fol- 
lows on  page  60: 

"Mr.  Brow.v.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  do 
so   I  would   like  to  say  that  I  consider   this 


not  to  b«  thff  propar  raUtlonahlp  beeauaa  ii 
doM  not  inoiuda  tha  aipanjtaa  ot  du(n|  buai< 
Data  whioh   I   hava  outUnad  " 

Mo  mat  tar  how  oa/aful  Mr    Irtiwn  wm  In 
hla  atplanatlon   of   Vha   nacaaaary    aipana*a 
that  wait',  into  tha  nparatinn  of  hia  bviainaaa 
which  Indlcatad  that  hU  company  waa  op- 
erating on  a  la  percent  to  10  parcant  profit 
after   taxta,   tha    membari  of   the   itaff   par- 
alatantly  referred   to  the  exhibit  Introduced 
by  tha  chief  economlat   to  recmphaslaa  tha 
grossly   frroneoua   markup  of    11  IB    percent 
to   7,078    percent    on    the    three    products    of 
Schering       Chairman   KxTAOVKa    noted     that 
Schering  Corp    only  manufactured  five  prod- 
ucts and  that  he  found  none  that  Schering 
made    a   less   profit   than   Schering   made   on 
predniso  one      (See  pp    107-108).     How  then 
can  thes«  high  percentages  of  over  1.000  per- 
cent possibly  be  relevant  to  the  profit  sched- 
ule of  S;hering    (or   any   other  drug   manu- 
facturer    if  the  records  of  the  Schering  Corp. 
show  thi.t  Schering  Corp   operated  at  a  profit 
of    18    p«rcent   on   sales    after    taxes       If    the 
staff's  theory   of    1  118   percent   to   7.079   per- 
cent   m-wkup    were    correct    then     Schering 
Corp.    profits    would    have    been    over    1.000 
percent   rather  than   the  established    12   per- 
cent to  16  percent  profit  on  sales  after  taxes. 
At  the  proper  time   I  shall  submit  my  indi- 
vidual cr  minority  views  if  a  report  of  these 
hearings  Is  submitted      I  don't  want  to  fully 
discuss  the  evidence  nor  the  issues  raised  at 
the  hearings  at  this  time    since  the  hearines 
are  not  completed      However.  I  want  U)  raise 
my  voice  in  opp>osltion  to  the  practices  and 
procedures   followed  by  staff   experts   In   the 
hearing?  held  December  7  to   12.  where  staff 
resorted  to  exhibits  and  testimony  which  told 
a  misleading  story  and  grossly  misrepresented 
the  profit  percentage  of  the  three  drug  manu- 
facturers     Mr    Francis  C    Brown,  of   Scher- 
ing:  Mr    John  Connor,  of  Merck:   and  Dr    E. 
Gifford  Upjohn,  of  Upjohn  Co  ,  clearly  stated 
their    cst-prlce    picture,    which    reflected    a 
miark-'aji  profit  of    12   percent  to   16  percent. 
Mr    Bla<kman.  of  Premo  Co  .  a  smaller  com- 
petitor,   on    page    1025.    stated    that    the    ex- 
penditu.-es  of  these  companies  were  legitimate 
although  he  complained  of  their  selling  and 
distribution    expenditures. 

But  the  best  evidence  of  the  fallacy  of  the 
1.118  percent  markup  by  the  drug  manufac- 
turers was  Chairman  Kef.auveh's  own  state- 
ment on  page  112  when  he  said  "Mr  Brown, 
what  I  can  t  understand  is  that  small  com- 
panies buy  the  same  thing  from  Vroussel 
(for  11  wnts)  and  sell  it  for  $2  to  $3,  you  sell 
It  for  $8  " 

Mr  Br  >wn  explained  the  differential  In 
expenditures  but  that  Is  not  the  point  I 
wish  to  make  here.  .VIr  President,  Senator 
Kefauver  should  realize  that  the  11  cents 
cost  into  'he  82  price  by  small  companies  Is 
18  2  times  or,  1.820  percent  markup,  and  the 
11  cents  c(«t  into  the  t3  price  by  small  com- 
panies is  27  3  times  markup  or  2.730  percent 
markup  C)n  this  product  Senator  Kefauvtr 
has  apparently  approved  the  2,730  percent 
markup  by  the  small  company  while  he  and 
his  staff  txperts  have  condemned  Schering 
Corp.,  Merck  Co  ,  and  Upjohn  Co.  for  a  1.118 
percent  or  more  markup.  The  answer  Is  clear. 
Neither  the  large  nor  the  small  drug  manu- 
facturers can  be  acctised  of  such  tremendous- 
ly high  m,arkup  because  in  every  case  the 
high  markup  is  meaningless  since  It  Is  caused 
by  the  failure  to  Include  all  of  the  necessary 
expense  of  doing  business  as  have  been 
enumerated  previously.  When  those  neces- 
sary business  exp>enses  have  been  considered 
and  allocated  properly  against  the  price  of 
the  product  or  products,  then  you  will  arrive 
at  the  markup  percentage  of  approximately 
33  percent  before  taxes  which  varies  from 
comi>any  to  company. 

What  makes  my  complaint  significant  Is, 
not  only  the  harm  done  to  the  Senate  by 
Introduction  of  misleading  exhibits  and  ex- 
planations by  staff,  but  the  Impact  on  the 
people  wiio  must  buy  these  wonder  or  mlr- 


a«i«  ilruffa  Imatfine  how  they  niu>l  f»«l  In 
raadUti  a  nu*l*«dinii  hPKdltne  autina  that 
drug  inanviltu'ivirer*  ini«k»  a  7  o7$  percent 
pmAt  oil  the  drvtg  thnt  th»y  tiiiui  have  to 
a«aa  th»ir  |>aln  wh»n  In  all  rvMlity  senator 
Kir*  'vta  idrniMixl  Ui  IWnaUir  Wnit  on  tha 
last  day  of  th*  hraringi  tlint  the  drug  m«n« 
ufActvir#r«  w»r»  niftkinu  10  percent  profit 
after  taxe*  (Be*  pp  lM.1  U)  IMO  of  tha 
tranncrlpt  i  HenMor  WiirT  the  dlitln- 
gulshed  Senator  fmm  WiiKXinaln  condemned 
the  viae  of  "asinine  high  percentage!" 
through  exhlblla  when  alaff  knew  they  were 
m;s>ndlng  Also  of  great  lignlficance,  la 
the  dutortion  in  the  minds  of  the  praaa  and 
the  public  what  markup  on  products  meana. 
If  this  practice  continues,  how  will  tha 
farmer  feel  If  only  his  o»i«t  jf  the  aeed  should 
be  used  against  the  price  he  sella  hla  wheat, 
cotton,  produce,  etc  Lets  examine  the 
small  bakeries  that  serve  our  many  towna 
and  cities  Lf  their  nxarkup  waa  the  price  of 
2^5 -cent  wheat  against  an  18-cent  loaf  rjf 
bread  or  725  percent  markup,  or  a  small 
c«uiner  of  peaa  whijee  original  cost  of  pe&s 
Is  3  1  cents  aa  against  a  21  2  centa  for  price 
he  receives  for  a  can  of  peaa  or  7O0  percent 
markup:  or  fertilizer  manufactured  in  Ten- 
nessee and  elsewhere  which  la  Mid  for  $30  a 
ton  and  the  cost  of  raw  material  eero  which 
means  an  unlimited  percent  markup,  or 
manufacturers  of  shirts  that  sell  for  $3  94 
when  coat  of  cutlori  waa  28  cents  or  1  400 
percent  markup  Why.  the  Congreaa  would 
be  deluged  with  letters  from  small  and  larire 
businessmen  for  such  trickery  On  top  of 
that  the  public  would  lose  faith  in  our  Con- 
gress la  such  techniques  to  get  a  few  head- 
lines and  front  p>age  stories  worth  the  dam- 
age to  the  reputation  of  Congress?  Our 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
has  scheduled  other  hearings  on  drugs. 
Before  such  hearings  begin  I  shall  expect 
from  the  chairman  a  clarification  on  the  rec- 
ord of  these  nilsconcepUona  brought  on  by 
the  chief  economlafa  exhibita  and  explana- 
tions which  he  continued  to  use  every  day 
of  the  hearings  although  cautioned  time  and 
time  a^raln. 

PVjr  the  Information  of  Congresa.  I  am  sub- 
mitting certain  newspaper  editorials  from  all 
sectlona  of  the  country  to  show  how  critical 
Its  editors  have  been  oC  certain  aspects  of  the 
ethical  drug  hearing. 

[Prom  the  Chicago   (111  )   Tribune,  Dec.   10, 
1950] 
Tax  Price  or  Daucs 

A  Senate  subcommittee  Is  inquiring  into 
the  prices  charged  for  prescription  drugs. 
Senator  KzrAtrvuR  and  his  colleagues  of  the 
conunlttee  are  studying  two  questions:  (1) 
Are  the  drug  houses  making  exorbitant 
profits  by  gouging  the  sick?  and  (2)  If  the 
answer  Is  yes,  are  they  able  to  do  this  be- 
cause they  are  violating  the  antitrust  laws 
or  because  these  laws,  as  they  stand,  do  not 
give  the  public  adequate  protection? 

Everyone  knows  that  many  of  the  new 
drugs  are  not  cheap.  These  days  you  can 
expect  to  pay  as  much  to  cure  a  girl  of  pneu- 
monia as  to  take  her  to  dinner  and  the 
theater.  There  Is  therefore  something  for 
Mr  Kktauvex  and  his  colleagues  to  Investi- 
gate and  we  wish  them  good  hunting. 

But  we  hope  that  they  will  not  become  so 
obsessed  with  the  costliness  of  drugs  that 
they  fail  to  hear  both  sides  of  the  story.  It 
is  a  good  deal  more  Important  that  the  girl 
get  well  than  that  she  get  well  for  $1.50. 
Her  life  Is  worth  a  $25  drugstore  bill.  If  the 
result  of  this  Investigation  should  be  to  dis- 
courage research  by  the  drug  houses.  Mr. 
KxrAtr.'ra  and  his  colleagues  will  have  on 
their  consciences  many  thousands  of  need- 
less deaths  and  many  millions  of  hours  of 
avoidable  suffering 

Of  course,  all  the  research  Into  new  drugs 
Is  not  the  work  of  the  pharmaceutical  houses. 
All  progress  In  this  field  does  not  depend 
upon  them,  but   they  have  made  contrtbu- 
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ti.mt  of  graal  importaica  to  tha  dUcovery  of 
itnw  ramadtaa  arvd  tne  luxli  of  manuractura. 
Wa  ht<pa,  Iharafitri,  that  Mr  KKr*t'v«t 
ilisp*  thPtn  an  nmpta  ()|)p<>rt  uttliy  tu  tall  thalr 
■  ide  pArilrutHrly  m  Uipy  have  a  ■lirrlnf  atury 

tn  Ipll 

Ho«oarrh  la  expend  re  the  vikmsI  aetlmata 
U  that  thla  year  the  Irvig  lndu»try  la  laying 
nvii  $!I00  million  in  tlie  hnpa  that  frt>m  thla 
lnr(ie  expenditure  In  the  laboratorloa  aoma 
useful  d.scovariea  will  come 

Tliere  la  no  guarantee  that  any  return  will 
be  reaped  and  no  ccrt.ilnly  that  if  aomelhlng 
is  discovered,  aome  letter  remedy  will  not 
replace  It  long  t>efore  the  original  cost  la  re- 
covered. In  conaideMng  the  price  of  pre- 
erriptlon  drugs,  the  risks  taken  by  the 
nianufarnurer  cannot  be  'eft  out  of  account. 
Last  September,  J  )hn  T  Connor,  presi- 
dent of  Merck  *  Co  .  one  of  the  leading  drug 
manufacturers,  spoke  in  Chicago  before  the 
American  Aaaoclation  of  Medical  CUnlca  He 
t>ld  the  story  of  a  17-year  research  project 
that  contributed  to  an  understanding  of 
how  the  kldneya  w<»rk  and  produced  two 
\iseful  drugs,  one  of  them  for  the  relief  of 
gout  and  another  o:  great  value  In  elimi- 
nating exceas  fiulda  from  the  tissues  and  re- 
ducing hl^h  bkxd  freasiire  The  oonclud- 
inK  paragraphs  of  Mr  Connora  speech  are 
worth    quoting: 

"Niklta  Khruahcrer,  Anaatas  Mlkoyan. 
and  other  Soviet  leaders  have  l>een  gtJlng  up 
and  down  our  lane  telling  everyone  who 
would  ilaten  that  communism  will  supplant 
capitailam  aa  capita  Um  supplanted  feudal- 
lam.  They  say  o>)m;nuni.'.in  can  do  a  better 
Job  of  organizing  tie  i)roductive  res<>urcea 
of  society. 

•I  challenge  then.  Specifically.  I  chal- 
lenge St^vlet  convr.iunlam  to  do  a  bet- 
ter Job  than  US.  capitalism  of  discover- 
ing, developing,  producing,  and  distributing 
new  and  effective  drugs  to  alleviate  the  dis- 
eases   that   plague  n  anklnd 

"I  win  even  give  the  Soviets  a  10-year 
handicap  for  thla  {>«aceful  competition  If 
their  pharmaceuUca  Industry,  including  its 
research  Is  d  .iig  a  letter  Job  for  the  Sviet 
people  by  1969  than  we  did  for  ours  In  1959. 
we  shall  declare  them  the  victors  In  thla 
peaceful  competition  there  wUJ  he  no  victim 
except   disease 

"In  the  42  years  s  nee  their  October  revo- 
lution, Soviet  scienre  and  technology  have 
been  unable  to  come  up  with  a  single  major 
drug  discovery  Every  one  of  them  has  come 
from   the   West 

"Communism  Is  sMl!  pirating  the  results 
of  our  research  lns:ead  of  developing  Its 
own.  The  Russ'^n  bureaucratic  machinery 
for  producing  these  copies  creaks  along  at  a 
ml-ierably  slow  rate  Its  distribution  system 
is  snarled  up  with  -edtape  and  recurring 
shortages  The  S  vl  "t  pharmarcutlcal  In- 
dustry tixlay  is  a  8h<'wplece  for  the  Ineffi- 
ciency  of   communism 

"In  contract  I  subn  It  a  spectacular  dem- 
onstration o'  efficiency  In  a  democratic  en- 
vironment. This  efBclency  was  not  the  re- 
sult of  force  fear  or  tor  all  tart  an  control; 
It  was  due  entirely  V  the  wUl'.ng  collabo- 
ration of  freemen  snd  free  institutions 
working  totjether  to  discover,  to  produce, 
and  to  use  new  weapois  of  life  for  the  com- 
mon gi«')d  of  mankind." 

I  Prom  the  Newark  (N.''  )  News,  Dec    12.  1959] 
The  Dhuc    iNgriRT 

Senator  Kefauves  seems  to  have  a  facility 
for  getting  more  headl  nes  out  of  his  investi- 
gations than  most  a:  y  other  congressional 
rival  In  the  field.  His  1950-51  crime  series 
catapvilted  him  into  national  prominence,  an 
unsuccessful  bid  for  the  Democratic  presi- 
dential nomination  In  lf52.  and  finally  land- 
ed him  on  his  party  s  ticket  as  candidate 
for    the   Vice   Pres-idency    in    \9L6. 

A.S  head  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee,  Mr  Kefacvoi  s 
Interest   has   ranged   f  om  baseball,   football. 


and  other  profaaalonal  taam  apnrta.  (o  admin* 
laiarad  )>rte«*.  pariioularly  In  tha  ataal  In- 
rtviatry  All  <»f  thaaa  are  popular  aub)****"' 
nut  nnna  la  oalruiaiad  to  yield  anyDilng  tiks 
tha  mllaaga  tnharant  In  drvi|  prioaa  which 
la  tha  rtanatnr'B  currant  praocoupatlon 

I'rRriically  everybody  haa  a  llfaVlma  In* 
tiniRcy  with  m^dlclnea  and  their  coat.  Tha 
commit  lea's  chargea  of  astronomical  markupa 
In  drug  prlcps — aiime  as  high  m  7  000  per- 
cent—huva  captured  pugt  1  headllnei  and 
votera'  attention, 

Tliui  far  the  Invriitlgntlnn  has  developed 
charges  that  put  large  drug  manufacturcra 
on  the  defensive  M jnoix>lUtlc  practices, 
prlce-rlgg'.ne  and  other  illegal  procedures  are 
legitimate  fields  of  Inquiry.  But  how  the 
cc.mi)aniea  conduct  their  business,  so  long 
as  It  is  legally  operated.  Is  hardly  Government 
business  unless,  of  course.  Congress  Intends 
to  po  Into  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  drugs. 

Furthermore  SenaUjr  Ketauvfb  Is  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  street  If  he  thinks  the  high 
cost  of  pharmaceutical  research  and  promo- 
tion—-c>r  any  other  lndu.«;trlal  retearch  for 
Uiat  matter — should  be  fiiianced  out  of  cap- 
ital and  not  out  of  earnings.  At  Its  best, 
research  is  a  big  risk  and  it  would  be  unfair 
to  expect  a  publicly  owned  corporation  to 
gamble    with    new    capital. 

SiiU.  there's  no  getting  around  the  fact 
that  the  prices  of  some  of  the  wonder  drugs 
are  sky  high.  The  cummlltee  would  serve 
a  useful  purpose  If  its  questioning  could  re- 
sult in  a  price  level  that  would  be  fair  both 
to  drug  manufacturer  and  public. 

But  politics  and  pursuit  of  headlines  must 
be  subordinated  if  discovery  of  new  ways 
to  cure  disease  and  prolong  health  are  nut 
to  be  lmi>eded  or  even  discouraged.  Too 
n\any  owe  too  much — perhaps  their  Uvea — to 
pharmaceutical   research. 

[rrom    the    Chicago    (HI)    Sun -Times.   Dec. 
12. 19591 
Thx  Pbkti  or  ParscRiPTiON  Dsros 
On  the  first  day  of  his  subcommittee's  In- 
vestigation   of    the    wholesale    price    of    pre- 
scription    drugs.     Senator     KeTKS     KxrAtrvxa 
created   headlines   that   read     "7.000  Percent 
Markup    in    Drugs  "     This    was    In   reference 
to  one  particular  drug  deal.     It  certainly  Is 
not  typical  of  the  entire  pharmaceuUcal  in- 
dustry aa  evidence  later  In  the  week  brought 
out. 

Representatives  of  the  Industry  conceded 
that  It  Is  relatively  profitable  but  asserted 
that  It  deserves  to  be  We  find  no  reason  to 
criticize  this  attitude.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  difference  between  a  profitable  enter- 
prise and  a  profiteering  enterprise  Although 
It  is  possible  to  cite  Individual  Instances  in 
which  prices  seem  to  t>e  out  of  line — the 
same  drug  may  be  priced  high  In  one  cir- 
cumstance and  low  in  another — we  find  no 
evidence  that  the  industry  as  a  whole  Is 
profiteering  and  gouging  the  American  pub- 
lic. On  the  contrary,  in  recent  years  It  has 
distinguished  itself  through  its  research  for 
making  great  contributions  to  the  control 
and  rare  i  .'  lllnr's.^  and  disease. 

"inhere  la  hardly  a  family  that  has  not 
benefited  In  recent  years  through  some  of 
the  so-called  wonder  drups  that  have  been 
developed  by  the  working  of  the  free  enter- 
prise pharmaceutical  industry.  A  study  by 
Dan  Rennick,  editor  of  the  American  Drug- 
gist, shows  that  at  ieait  78  percent  of  all 
drugs  prescribed  today  were  not  even  in 
exif-tence  10  years  ago  It  is  ironic  that  Sen- 
ator KtrAUvEH  protests  the  cost  of  drugs  for 
elderly  people  although  som.e  of  them  are  still 
alive  because  of  the  new  drugs 

Certainly  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
keep  the  price  of  drugs  at  a  reasonable  level. 
But  unless  Senator  Kkfauvkb  wi.'-hes  to  sug- 
gest that  the  pharmaceutical  industry  be 
nationalized,  the  price  of  drugs  must  have 
some  relation  to  the  cost  of  developing  and 
producing  them.     It  is  far  better  to  rely  on 


tha  wfifklni  of  our  eompawilv*  fraa  aniar- 
priae  aytltiin  to  pioduea  tha  baat  at  lnwt>«t 
K^»\  \\\  ilrviKt  aa  It  doM  in  other  nrrna  of 
oouauinar  naada,  And,  aiourUinir  tu  flan* 
nti'k  a  Bt\i(ly,  tha  ptlct  of  praxiflpllona  la 
in  Una  with  avrraga  ooat  ot  uthar  thlnga 

rur  axainpla.  tha  averivga  praacrtpUcn  In 
lono  coat  $1.11  —  1  hour  and  in  mlnulM  of 
work  for  tJ^a  average  wage  aarnar.  Today 
It  la  $3  0$— 1  hour  and  37  mlnutaa  n(  work 
In  the  B  yeara  from  January  1953  through 
November  1869  there  were  3.646  price  changes 
In  li£,U  printed  eAery  2  weeki  in  the  drug- 
gluts'  magazine.  Of  these.  1.220  were  up  but 
2,322  were  down. 

Prices  go  down  In  the  drug  field  as  com- 
petition intensifies,  as  mass  production  takes 
over  and  as  manufacturing  technlq-aes  Im- 
prove. This  Is  true  of  most  American  man- 
ufactured goods.  In  measuring  the  cost  of 
drugs,  expensive  research  costs  must  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

A  corollary  of  Senator  KiTAtnix's  Investi- 
gation should  Ije  the  good  the  Industry  has 
done  as  well  as  the  prices  It  charges.  Tha 
Senator  should  keep  his  Investigation  In 
perspective  even  though  this  might  not  give 
him  as  much  limelight. 


[From    the    Detroit    (Mich.)     News.    Dec.    9, 

1959] 
On  thi  Paicx  or  Mediciwi;  Wk  Wottld  Liks 
To  Know 
If  there  has  ever  been  a  congressional  In- 
quiry which  started  out  on  the  premise  that 
there's  a  lot  we  don't  know  and  we  want 
to  find  out.  we  can't  recall  It.  The  standard 
approach  appears  to  be:  "We  know  the  an- 
swers: all  we  need  are  facts  to  match" 

Unfortunately  for  the  drug  Industry  and 
the  public,  the  Senate  Investigation  Into 
drug  prices  appears  to  be  cast  in  the  classic 
mold.  The  probers  seem  already  convinced 
that  prices  are  unconscionably  high;  their 
predilections  show  in  the  glee  with  which 
they  hop  upon  the  spread  between  the  mate- 
rial coet  of  a  pill  and  Its  retail  price — a  com- 
parison which,  taken  alone.  Ignores  all  kinds 
of  pertinent  factors. 

The  spread  Is,  In  some  cases,  startling. 
It  may  or  may  not  be  too  much.  In  any 
given  case  The  public  Interest  will  best 
be  served  by  an  earnest  attempt  to  find 
out,  not  by  assuming  the  answer  at  the 
outset  and  defying  the  Industry  to  prove 
otherwise. 

There  are  valid  questions  this  probe  can 
answer  If  Its  masters  have  the  will  to  do 
»o  How  long,  on  the  average,  must  a  drug 
firm  charge  a  premium  price  on  a  new 
product  to  recoup  its  development  coet.  In 
view  of  the  industry's  mercurial  rate  of  tech- 
nolc^lcal  change — which  can  render  a  prod- 
uct obsolete  overnight? 

How  much  is  a  company  entitled  to  make 
on  a  product  developted  by  somebody  else, 
to  which  It  adds  only  its  own  brand  name 
and  salesmanship?  How  much  of  the  Indus- 
try's high  marketing  costs  stem  from  legit- 
imate work  to  acquaint  doctors  with  the 
uses  of  a  new  product,  and  how  much  from 
simple  plugging  of  one  brand  over  its  com- 
pettors? 

What  Is  a  valid  standard  of  comparison 
between  the  company  which  spends  great 
suiTis  to  Insure  wide  distribution — and 
therefore  availability — of  Its  products,  and 
the  firm  which  spends  little  on  marketing 
and  satisfies  Itself  with  a  small  and  cozy 
market,  based  upon  the  marketing  efforts  erf 
others? 

What  is  a  reasonable  profit  margin  for  the 
drvig  industry,  not  in  terms  of  a  dozen  un- 
related fields,  but  m  terms  of  its  own  pecu- 
liar risks   and  opfXJrtunltles? 

These  and  many  others  are  questions  worth 
asking  Prom  the  past  history  of  congres- 
sional probes  and  the  premiere  perform- 
ance of  this  one.  we  cannot  confidently  ex- 
pect the  answers.  We  can  only  hope  for 
them. 
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[Ppocn  the  Morgantown   (W.  Va  )   Pott.  Dec. 
8.  idsej 
I  Don't  Pool  Us 

A  Senate  antitrust  subcommittee.  hea<led 
by  Senator  KEFAXrvzH.  of  Tennessee ,  heard 
testimony  yesterday  that  a  pharmaceutlcai 
manufacturer  makes  a  pill  for  1  6  cents,  sella 
It  wholesale  at  17.9  cents,  and  suggests  that 
the  retailer  sell  It  at  29  8  cents 

Looks  pretty  bad.  doesn't  It?  Especially 
since  the  pill  Is  said  to  be  effective  for  those 
suffering  from  arthritis  and  asthma,  many  of 
whom  may  be  short  of  cash  to  buy  so  expen- 
sive a  medicine. 

But  there  may  be  more  to  this  than  ap- 
pears on  the  surface.  How  did  the  manufac- 
turer know  that  this  pill,  derived  from  corti- 
sone. Is  effective  as  an  arthritis-asthma  medi- 
cine? And  once  having  made  the  discovery, 
what  steps  did  the  manufacturer  have  to  take 
to  eetabllsh  that  unknown  side  effects  would 
not  be  worse  than  the  aliment  sought  to  be 
cured  or  relieved? 

Staff  Investigators  of  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee said  that  their  figures  (which  they 
obtained  from  the  manufacturer)  Included 
the  costs  of  preparing  and  bottling  the  plll.s. 
but  not  of  marketing  them.  Apparently  they 
did  not  Include  either  the  cost  of  the  research 
which  went  Into  the  development  of  this  pill 
and  the  testing  which  had  to  be  curied  <Hit 
before  It  could  safely  be  put  on  the  market. 

And  yet  it  must  be  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  research  for  new  medicines 
can  be  very  expensive  Look  at  the  money 
being  spent  every  year  on  innumerable  re- 
search projects  related  to  cancer,  heart  dis- 
ease, and  other  Intractable  human  ailment^?. 
It  runs  Into  the  tens  and  hundreds  of  in.l- 
llons  of  dollars  every  year  Of  course,  nv».N-. 
of  this  money  is  not  being  spent  by  the  phar- 
maceutical industry;  it  is  coming  from  public 
appropriations  and  from  grants  made  by  vol- 
untary health  organizittions  This  same 
thing  was  true  of  the  Salk  vaccine  for  polio. 
If  the  pharmaceutical  industry  had  had  to 
Include  in  its  price  for  Salk  vao^me  a  charge 
for  the  development  co«us  met  by  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  far  Infantile  Paralysis  .-ind 
Other  voluntary  agencies  trie  selling  price 
might  have  been  almost  prohibitive 

Well,  the  best  pharmaceutical  companies 
have  their  own  research  departments  which 
they  support  with  tneir  own  funds  A  i?ood 
deal  of  what  they  spend  on  such  research  is 
money  that  goes  down  the  drain.  No  re- 
searcher can  be  sure  that  he  Is  i?otng  to  come 
up  with  som.ethmg  useful  Much  research,  in 
fact,  is  certain  to  end  in  a  blind  alley,  but 
may  and  often  does  have  value  by  eliminating 
possibilities. 

We  do  not  know  how  much  money  the 
Scherlng  Corp.  spent  m  developing  Neti- 
corteiuiie,  the  medicine  nienn  ned  in  the 
Senate  subcximmittee  tes'.n.<i:.y  yesterdav 
But  It  surely  mv.st  hive  .spei,:  s.  iTiethintr,  and 
to  eliminate  that  cost  factor  is  unfair  and 
misleading 

Then  there  Is  the  matter  of  marketing, 
which  the  Senate  subcommittee's  Investiga- 
tors specifically  elimiinated  from  their  cost 
figures  Once  a  pharmaceutical  company  has 
developed  nnd  perfected  a  new  medicine  of 
proved  efficary,  a  demand  does  not  Imme- 
diately and  spontaneously  develop  for  that 
medicine  The  mar, ufacturer  must  make  the 
medical  profession  aware  of  the  development 
of  this  new  medicine  and  must  satisfy  the 
profession  thit  it  can  safely  and  effectively 
be  used.  Th.s  marketing  process  (If  you 
want  to  call  it  th.it  i  can  also  cost  quite  a 
bit  of  money,  The  pharmaceutical  companies 
have  representatives  called  detail  men  who 
call  upon  physicians  and  furnish  them  In- 
formation land  free  samples).  They  must 
give  evidence  t-o  back  up  their  claims.  It 
might  well  be  that  a  pill  costing  only  16 
cents  would  require  an  even  larger  expendi- 
ture to  bring  it  to  the  awareness  and  accept- 
ance of  the  physicians  who  alone  may  pre- 
sciibe  It  for  their  patients. 


If  the  pharmaceutical  industry  Is  engaging 
In  shady  practices,  the  Senate  subcommittee 
has  a  duty  to  bring  those  practices  to  the 
public's  attention.  But  it  also  has  a  duty 
not  to  mislead  the  public  and  not  to  di.v'our- 
age  the  research  from  which  the  better  tr  -at- 
Dient  of  hum.aii  ailment*  can  c<jme 


[From   the   San  Jose    i  Calif  )    News,   Dec.   9, 

1959] 

No  End  in  Sight  to  Phobes 

Enough  has  been  de-.eloped  m  thp  new  and 
sensational  Investiga- ur.  into  drutc  prices  to 
permit  sensible  comment. 

The  nub  of  the  probe,  launched  by  the 
Senate  Antitrust  Subcommittee,  is  that  the 
Am&rlcan  public  Is  being  clobbered  by  the 
prices  charged  by  drug  makers  and  reflected 
m    the    retail   prices   charged    by   drugsUjres 

We  do  not  for  a  moment  consider  that  it  is 
within  the  province  of  the  unit,  headed  up 
by  Sen.iVir  Este.s  Kt.f.kvvzr.  Democrat  of 
Tennessee,  to  harry  the  drug  manufacturers 
because  of  what  they  charge  In  wholesaling 
their  wares 

No  one  as  yet  In  this  capitalistic  democracy 
has  established  what  Is  a  fair  markup  If 
Congress  h;is  In  its  head  the  notion  of  legis- 
lating on  what  percentage  of  profits  Is  rea- 
sonable, then  this  is  a  step  toward  socialism 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  unprecedented 
order. 

How  much  shall  a  manufacturer  charge  for 
his  goods  and  products  and  how  much  money 
shall  be  make?  No  one  can  say  whether  it 
should  be  I  percent  or  1,000  percent  The 
very  same  imbroglio  developed  during  the 
thirties,  during  the  depression,  and  no  minds 
were  able  to  deduce  what  the  profit  margin 
should  be.  Is  there  a  morallsm  Involved? 
Perhaps  But  who  shall  set  the  moral  rate 
of  profit ' 

In  essence,  despite  the  lurid  headlines,  the 
Senate  unit  is  charging  the  drug  makers 
with  combining  In  restraint  of  trade  and  for 
charging  the  very  same  prices  for  the  very 
same  drugs  and  pills. 

If  so.  this  Is  a  matter  for  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  Attorney  General  Rogers  It 
is  not  a  subject  for  a  probe  and  an  Inquisi- 
tion that  furnishes  headlines.  There  is  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act  that  can  be  brought 
into  play  and  there  are  endless  precedents 
which  have  been  erected  during  the  past 
5  years  during  the  course  of  proceedings  of 
antitrust  actions  more  of  which  were  filed 
during  the  period  than  during  the  preceding 
two  decades. 

If  drugs  and  pills  are  high  It  Is  because 
they  are  resultant  from  highly  expensive  re- 
search that  made  them  possible  in  the  first 
place.     Research  Is  a  devourer  of  money. 

Then,  too.  many  drugs  and  pills  are  perish- 
able and  If  local  doctors  do  not  prescribe 
them  for  one  reason  or  another,  then  they 
must  sit  on  the  shelf  of  the  driiggist  who 
has  to  take  a  loss  simply  because  he  can- 
not dispose  of  them.  He  Is  caught  In  the 
middle  between  the  traffic  of  the  doctor  who 
does  not  prescribe  and  the  obligation  to  store 
them  on  his  shelves. 

As  Is  true  of  many  congressional  probes. 
there  Is  a  tendency  to  blow  off  to  the  press 
and  to  the  public  on  facts  that  are  slender 
and  do  not  quite  tell  the  complete  story. 

We  are  not  In  any  way  disparaging  the  fact 
that  drugs  are  expensive.  All  health  meas- 
ures are  expensive  especially  during  a  period 
of  Inflation.  But  the  Senate  committee  Is 
wasting  lots  of  money  and  time  and  energy 
that  should  be  a  Justice  Department  baili- 
wick. If  there  are  any  grounds  for  an  anti- 
trust action. 

[From  the  Port  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram. 

Dec.  16.  1959) 

A   Place  for  Caution 

When  congressional   Investigations  furned 

up   malpractice   In    the   labor   movement,   a 


wave  of  public  resentment  swept  a  bill 
through  Congress  to  correct  the  «ltuatlon. 
Now  another  congressional  Inquiry  i«  seek- 
ing evidence  of  wrongdoing,  this  time  m 
the  drug  Industry  Again  the  public  blood 
pressure  U  running  high.  But  m  this  in- 
stance great  caution  must  be  exercised 
lest  the  Nation's  constitutional  well-being, 
as  well  as  Its  physical  health,  be  p.aced  in 
peril. 

The  people  are  Justified  in  their  outrage 
at  the  thought  that  price  fixing  or  other  un- 
ethical practices  might  be  responsible  In  part 
for  the  Eoomlng  cost  of  medicines  and  pre- 
scriptions used  to  counteract  human  suffer- 
ing. If  this  sort  of  thing  has  been  g  •ing  nn. 
something  assuredly  ought  to  be  done  about 
It.  But  findings  published  thus  far  do  not 
clearly  establish  that  it  has.  As  some  druK' 
industry  spokesmen  have  pointed  out.  much 
of  what  has  been  described  In  the  Inquiry 
as  excess  profits  has  gone  Into  research  that 
^  has  produced  uiany  new  cures  and  remedies. 
Pew  people  would  wish  to  see  this  protiress 
interrupted.  Should  subsequent  eviderue 
appear  to  Justify  Federal  action,  however, 
caution  still  would  be  most  Important  as 
regards   the  type  of  action   to  t>e   taken 

In  the  labor  case,  new  legislation  was 
needed,  since  there  was  no  law  under  which 
the  necessary  reforms  could  have  been 
effected  This  Is  In  contrast  with  the  fa-i 
that  there  are  antitrust  and  antlmonopoly 
laws  that  could  be  Invoked  to  put  a  stop  to 
price  fixing  or  other  practices  in  violation 
of  statutes  designed  to  preserve  business 
competition.  That  would  entail  court  ac- 
tion, though,  and  not  legislative  action 
E:si>eclally  to  be  avoided  are  new  laws  that 
would  put  drug  pricing  In  Government 
hands,  as  one  Senator  has  proposed 

Were  the  public,  swept  blindly  along  by 
Its  emotions,  to  allow  the  passage  of  such 
laws.  It  would  for  certain  be  doing  away 
with  competition  in  the  drug  industry.  Not 
only  that.  It  would  be  permitting  a  danger- 
ous precedent  for  future  moves  to  establish 
Federal  control  over  private  Industries. 


{From  the  Saltna   (Kans  )   Journal.  Dec    15, 
1959) 

PKorrr  a  Nadghtt  Word 

Now  it  Is  the  manufacturers  of  ethical 
drugs  who  are  under  the  spotlight  of  a  con- 
gressional committee.  They  are  charged 
with  having  marked  up  the  price  of  a  certain 
pill  7.000  percent  above  the  cost.  The  Im- 
pression Is  conveyed  that  the  public  Is  being 
milked  through  the  introduction  of  new 
drugs. 

But  these  Investigators,  like  so  many  con- 
gressional committees,  are  going  fiu-ther  than 
that.  Whether  their  charges  of  financial  ex- 
cesses are  soundly  based  or  not.  through 
their  questions  and  statements  they  suggest 
that  profits  In  themselves  are  somehow  repre- 
hensible. 

This  Idea  may  be  appealing  to  those  on  the 
bottom  rungs  of  the  economic  ladder  and 
may  win  their  votes  for  those  who  expound 
It.  It  Is,  however,  about  as  un-American  as 
an  Idea  can  get. 

This  country  was  developed  on  the  profit 
motive:  profits  which  today  It  has  become 
fashionable  to  term  "excessive  '  were  essential 
to  create  the  capital  pools  without  which 
further  development  would  have  been  Im- 
possible. Our  system,  even  our  Government. 
Is  based  on  profits.  They  are  the  source  of 
Indispensable  Income  taxes  But  the  Investi- 
gators Ignore  all  that. 

Listening  to  these  congressional  commit- 
tees, a  visitor  from  abroad  would  gain  the 
Impression  that  American  profits  are  not 
without  honor  save   in   their  own   country. 


(From  the  New  York  (N.T.)  Mirror  J 
Remembkr  the  Fable 
The  trial  of   the  portion   of  the  drug  in- 
dustry    which    deals    In     so-called     ethical 


u 


pharmaceuticals,  generally  those  that  must 
be  prescribed  by  a  physician,  was  recessed 
Saturday  before  the  Senate  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee. E  TEs  Ketatveh.  DemcK-rat  Ten- 
nessee, chairman 

So  far  the  testlmonv  ha-s  epnerftt*»d  some 
beat,  some  light,  and  s  me  demands  for 
Government  control  or   awt. 

The  companies  Invol.ed  admit  pr'>f;t.8  are 
high  (though  they  can  auctuate  greatly)  but 
they  point  out  also  that  the  ir.ou.stry  spends 
more  for  research  thar  any  'iipr  and  that 
the  new  drugs,  developed  within  the  last 
two  or  three  decades  have  lu-lped  to  add  10 
years  to  the  average  life  span 

These  contributions  of  the  Industry  to  the 
well-being  of  the  Nation  must  be  balanced 
against  the  allegatlonn  of  profiteering  and 
price  fixing.  So  It  is  Just  as  well  that  hear- 
ings will  not  be  renewed  until  after  the  first 
of  the  year  There  will  be  time  to  weigh  the 
facts  and  determine  what  coiigresslonal  ac- 
tion, if  any.  is  needed 

The  llfe-preserMiig  drugs  should  be  avail- 
able at  prices  that  are  fair  and  that  those  in 
want  of  them  can  afford  to  pay 

But  the  industry  should  not  be  the  object 
of  punitive,  hastily  framed  legislation 

The  high  costs  of  research  (  more  than  $190 
million  will  be  spent  In  I960)  must  be  taken 
Into  consideration. 

In  the  correction  of  any  evils  which  may 
exist.  It  vrlll  be  pertinent  to  remember  the 
fable  of  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs. 
Let's  not  kill  the  goose. 


[Prom    the   Klngsport    (Tenn  )    Times     Dec 
14,   1959] 

Investigatino  Drug  Companies 
TiM  present  Investigation  Into  the  drug 
Industry  seeks  to  show  that  somebody  Is 
making  unconscionable  profits  from  the 
drugs  that  are  often  a  matter  of  life  and 
death  to  the  public.  And  that  Is  not  all 
TTiere  are  charges  that  someone  Is  foisting 
off  on  the  people  drugs  that,  far  from  being 
beneficial,  are  p>o8ltlvely  harmful  to  health. 
How  much  of  this  Is  Justified,  we  do  not 
know.  But  we  all  know  that  the  net  result 
win  be  to  shake  public  confidence  In  the 
drugs  that  the  doctors  prescribe,  in  the  doc- 
tors, and  In  the  hospitals  where  the  drugs 
are  dispensed       This  Is  not  good 

When  a  doctor  or  reputable  pharmacist 
goes  on  the  witness  stand  and  denounces 
the  use  of  certain  drugs.  It  Is  not  the  place 
of  a  layman  to  call  him  a  crackpot  or  a  pub- 
licity seeker.  But  It  is  the  business  of  the 
layman  to  weigh  the  value  of  that  Individual 
opinion  against  the  opinion  of  others.  We 
do  know  that  the  medical  profession  leans 
over  backward  to  prevent  the  marketing  of 
a  drug  until  It  has  been  tested  and  retested 
and  the  preponderance  of  evidence  Is  all 
In  favor  of  Its  use.  But  we  also  know  that 
there  are  always  Individuals  of  a  singular 
cast  of  mind  who  refuse  to  go  along  with 
the  majority,  no  matter  how  great  that  ma- 
jority. And  the  layman  who  Is  not  entitled 
to  an  opinion  of  his  own  must  conclude  that 
It  Is  safer  to  follow  the  preponderance  of 
opinion  than  the  lone  wolf. 

We  know  that  some  medical  men  have  pet 
ideas.  We  have  heard  a  doctor  say  that 
adults  should  not  drink  sweet  milk.  We 
have  heard  a  doctor  say  that  white  wheat 
bread  Is  bad.  So  it  Is  not  too  surprising 
that  there  Is  some  opinion  that  looks  as- 
kance at  the  new  drugs.  But  we  cannot  help 
but  feel  that  on  the  whole,  the  tests  that 
new  drugs  are  put  through  before  they  are 
given  the  stamp  of  approval  Is  as  much 
guarantee  of  safety  as  we  can  get  There 
must  always  be  the  margin  for  human  error. 

When  It  comes  to  the  question  of  pricing 
drugs,  anyone  who  has  had  a  prescription 
filled  knows  that  the  prices  are  very  high. 
Are  they  higher  than  they  need  be?  Is 
someone  making  abnormal  profits?  We 
have  seen  figures  quoted  Indicating  a  fan- 
tastic change  from  the  cost  of  production  to 


the  price  the  patient  pays  There  Is  a  ques- 
tion about  the  figure  used  as  the  cost  of 
production 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  every 
company  making  sp*^ial  drugs  or  other 
sclentlflc  materials  mast  maintain  great  lab- 
oratories with  very  expensive  equipment 
and  employing  many  technicians  constantly 
doing  experimental  work  Much  of  this 
work  is  not  pr<xluctlve  of  positive  results 
Not  every  experiment  pays  off  Not  every 
y.ning    scientist    can    say    "E^ureka  " 

But  the  things  that  are  prcxluced  for  com- 
mercial development  must  absorb  all  the 
costs  that  the  first  is  put  to.  So  the  real 
cost  of  production  on  any  given  drus  is  not 
as  easy  to  place  as  it  might  s^em  The  cost 
of  research  may  be  greater 

It  would  appear  that  whether  the  price  Is 
out  of  line  with  cost  can  best  be  discovered 
by  the  books  of  the  company  rather  than  by 
comparison  of  figures  that  may  be  less  than 
n.mplete.  The  Government  has  access  to 
the  books  of  the  comp^anles  for  audit  This 
dramatic    Investigation   Is   hardly    necessary 

In  any  case  It  Is  hard  to  see  what  the  Gov- 
ernment can  do  even  if  the  prices  are  higher 
than  we  think  Is  fair  No  one  is  going  to 
suggest  that  the  Government  fix  prices,  are 
they? 

In  this  connection  It  is  noticed  that  re- 
cently the  courts  threw  out  the  Govern- 
ment's case  of  price  fixing  against  S'lme  of 
the  drug  companies.  The  ludee  decided 
that  the  Government  did  not  have  enough 
evidence  to  warrant  giving  the  case  to  the 
jury. 


(Prom  the  Minneapolis    (Minn.)    Star. 
Dec.  14.   1959] 

The  Pwci  OF  Pilus 

If  the  Senate  Investigation  of  drug  prices 
can  help  the  public  know  what  are  proper 
considerations  In  determining  such  prices. 
a  service  will  be  done.  And  11  the  effect  of 
the  hearings  Is  to  Insure  that  the  manufac- 
turers and  sellers  of  drugs  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  fair  prices,  that  will  be  an  even 
greater  service. 

It  Is  too  soon  to  Judge  any  drug  f.rm.s  on 
the  basis  of  information  pre.senttd  so  far. 
Some  of  the  markups  cited  sound  fantastic — 
but  It  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  costs 
behind  the  development  and  production  of 
drugs  may  also  be  sometimes  fantastic. 

In  a  speech  given  last  September  John  T. 
Connor,  president  of  Merck  &  Co.  said  i 
"The  pharmaceutical  industry  Is  one  In 
which  the  profit  motive  works  quite  effec- 
tively for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer.  We 
grow  and  prosper  almost  directly  in  relation 
to  the  number  of  new.  needed,  and  effective 
discoveries  that  come  from  our  laboratories" 

The  number  of  drugs  available  to  cure 
Americans'  Ills  Is  multiplying  rapidly.  Of 
the  4,000  or  so  now  In  use  In  this  country. 
90  percent  have  been  developed  in  the  last 
10  years.  The  Industry  spent  $170  million 
on  research  alone  in  1958.  As  a  result,  we 
have  today  all  sorts  of  new  wonder  drugs 
which  are  saving  lives,  or  at  least  alleviating 
pain — and  measured  against  the  effect,  who 
Is  to  question  the  price?  Yet  to  persons  de- 
pendent upon  frequent,  continuing  doses  of 
expensive  medicine,  the  cost  can  become  a 
serious  problem. 

Competition  Is  keen  among  the  drug  man- 
ufacturers— but  competition  in  Itself  raises 
questions  for  the  skeptics.  Does  the  lure 
of  high  profits  make  the  hlgh-prlced  develop- 
ment especially  worth  while?  And  shouldn't 
competition,  as  In  many  other  fields,  ulti- 
mately bring  lower  prices  for  the  public? 
A  recent  upsurge  In  competition  from 
foreign  sources  has  the  American  producers 
concerned.  A  curious  public  wonders  why 
some  Japanese  drugs  are  selling  for  less  in 
the  United  States  than  In  Japan,  and  why 
some  American  pills  can  be  bought  for  less 
in  certain  South  American  countries  than  In 
the  Unltrd  States. 


\^^.at  the  customers  want  Is  simply  effec- 
tive, dependable  drugs  at  a  fair  price.  They 
expect  the  producers  and  retailers  to  make 
a  reasonable  proft  They  want  the  manu- 
facturers to  make  enough  to  permit  compe- 
tent research  and  development  of  new 
remedies — but  they  dent  rx;>ect  this  cost  to 
serve  as  an  excuse  for  high  prices  on  count- 
less items  which  can  be  produced  at  low 
cost  And  they  wish  they  had  some  way  of 
knowing  when  the  drug  bills  they  pay  are 
proper  and  Justified  and  when  they  are  out 
of  line 

The  investigation  of  Senator  KETArvEH's 
committee  should  at  least  Illuminate  the 
subtect. 


[From    the    Augusts    .Ga)    Chronicle,    Dec. 
14,    1959! 

Two  Sides  to  It 

In  the  midst  of  the  flood  of  adverse 
publicity  agains'.  the  Nation's  big  drug 
firms  now  flowiru:  out  of  the  senaMrlal  in- 
vestigation at  Washington,  It  Is  m  ordrr, 
j)erhap8,  to  caution  the  public  about  Jump- 
ing at  conclusions  too  soon.  These  investi- 
gations, it  is  true,  may  produce  some  factual 
aata  to  sustain  the  general  conviction  that 
driig  prices  are  too  high  If  so.  It  is  to  be 
hoped.  pro;>er  steps  can  be  taken  to  alleviate 
the  situation  for  the  public. 

At  the  same  time  there  can  be  no  discount- 
ing of  the  fact  that  the  large  drug  com- 
panies have  made  a  ble  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  medical  research  In  recent  years 
the  pharmaceutical  firms  have  contributed 
more  than  f20  miillion  to  medical  and 
pharmacy  schools  hospitals  and  institutions, 
and  for  scholarships  and  fellowships  Out- 
right grants  amounted  t<>  more  than  »5  mil- 
lion and  contract*  for  special  research  proj- 
ects totaled  almost  $2  million.  These  fig- 
ures represent  findings  in  a  partial  survey 
only  and  it  is  true  probably  that  a  more 
thorough  and  intensive  survey  would  bring 
these  totals  to  a  much  higher  figure. 

Some  companies.  !t  has  been  polrted  cut, 
have  sper.t  as  much  as  $5  million  in  their 
ovim  laborat*)r!e6  on  the  development  of  a 
single  drug  before  it  was  offered  for  public 
use.  One  firm.  Modern  Medicir.e  said  :n 
its  Washington  news  column,  spent  >30  mil- 
lion on  one  drug  alone  before  the  first  pre- 
scription for  it  was  written. 

These  facts,  which  may  or  may  not  reteive 
full  publicity  in  the  Washington  hearings, 
should  be  fully  considered  bel  -re  arri\inp  at 
any  conclusions  about  the  eMls  ascribed  to 
the  drug  companies 


[From     the    Des     Moines     dowa)     Tribune, 

Dec.  17,  1959] 

State  Saves  bt  Bids  on  Dsrcs 

The  fact  that  Government  hospitals  can 
buy  drugs  at  prices  well  below  tliose  paid  by 
the  general  public  has  been  brought  out  by 
the  Senate  committee  Investigating  drug 
prices.  The  Justification  for  giving  special 
discounts  to  Federal.  State,  and  county  hos- 
pitals which  buy  in  large  quantities  is  onxi- 
ous.  The  expense  to  drug  firms  in  dealing 
with  these  institutions  is  much  less  than 
for  most  of  their  business 

Iowa  inftitutions  under  the  board  of  con- 
trol buy  drugs  in  many  cases  at  prices  lower 
than  wholesalers  pay  the  drug  firms  The 
board  of  control  has  genera!  contracts  with 
some  ^0  drug  firms,  which  for  the  most  part 
allow  generous  discounts.  The  contract  with 
one  typical  major  firm  allows  the  Iowa  in- 
stitutions to  buy  drugs  51  percent  below 
what  druggists  pay  wholesalers  for  the  same 
Items 

These  contracts  enable  each  Institution 
to  order  drugs  as  it.s  needs  arise  Tl;e  insti- 
tutions are  expected  to  check  the  catalog 
of  each  firm  and  order  from  the  firm  with  the 
lowest  price  Catalog  prices  vary  widely. 
A  random  check  of  five  catalogs  showed 
prices  on  aspirin  ranging  from  90  cent.s  to 
$2  16  for  the  same  quantity. 
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The  board  of  control  can  buy  cheaper  still 
by  having  its  central  purchasing  office  ne- 
gotiate special  contracts  with  drug  firms  or 
by  inviting  firms  to  bid  competitively.  Or.e 
flxm  with  a  catalog  price  of  75  cents  for 
a  vial  of  peniclliln — which  Includes  the 
State's  discount — offered  to  supply  the  same 
Item  for  25  cents  when  asked  to  bid.  An- 
other firm  with  a  catalog  price  of  $3.39 
for  a  quantity  of  phenobarbitai  cut  its  a^ji- 
Lag  price  to  $2.10  when  it  submitted  a  com- 
petitive bid. 

Testimony  at  the  Senate  hearing  ha.?  sliown 
that  prices  for  a  drug  vary  greatly,  depend- 
ing on  whether  the  drug  is  ordered  by  its 
generic  name  or  its  brand  name  The  larger 
Iowa  board  of  control  Institution.^,  which 
hav«  full-time  pharmacists,  attempt  to  buy 
by  generic  name.  The  purcha^lrif^  office  of 
the  board  also  aslcs  for  bids  by  generic  name 

Drug  purchases  account  for  most  of  the 
board  of  control's  annual  $750,000  bill  for 
me<tlcal  supplies.  Theoretically,  the  way  to 
make  these  funds  go  farthest  is  to  buy  all 
drugs  by  generic  name  on  a  competitive  bid 
baala.  However  the  largest  single  drug  item 
purchased — tranqulliaing  drugs — is  marketed 
only  OD  a  brand  name  basis.  Some  physi- 
cian* alao  have  strong  preference  for  par- 
ticular brand  name  drugs  and  distrust  the 
quality  of  products  from  lesser- known  flrroa. 
As  a  result  only  about  5  percent  of  the  drug 
items  purchased  currently  are  bought  on  a 
competitive  bid  basis. 

Senate  conxmittee  testimony  and  Iowa  ex- 
perience show  there  is  considerable  give  in 
drug  prices.  Since  this  Is  true.  It  wo  ild 
seem  de&lrable  to  buy  as  m  ich  as  practical 
by  competitive  bidding,  w.thout.  of  course, 
making  any  compromi^ie  on  quality  of  the 
drugs. 


[Prom  the   Jackson    (Miss)    Clarion-Ledger, 

Dec.  13.  1J59| 
Bbsearch  Is  Closklt  Tied  Tn  Dane  PR'-rrrs 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  Investigation  of 
phaxmaceutlcal  manufacturers'  profits  is  on 
the  order  of  a  tempest  in  a  teapot,  condti^-ted 
In  a  manner  which  .'»ppeals  more  to  preju- 
dice than  to  reason.  While  some  drug  prices 
may  seem  excessive.  It  mu.st  be  remembered 
that   many  factors  determine  their  cost. 

William  Graham,  chairm.an  of  the  Phar- 
maceutical Manufacturers  A.ssociatlon  and 
president  of  Baxter  Laboratories,  which  has 
a  large  plant  In  Mississippi  at  Cleveland. 
made  a  statement  on  teleMsion  last  Sunday 
which  explains  a  great  deal. 

If  pharmaceutical  flrm."?  canrit  m.ake  a 
satisfactory  pro.'it.  he  sa.d,  there  is  no  in- 
centive for  them  to  carry  on  research  for 
new  products.  People  everywhere  will  suffer 
If  drug  research  is  limited  and  Jeopardized 
by    Ojvernment    Intervention 

He  said  prcfl-s  raiige  Trom  6  to  16  percent 
of  sales  and  his  own  firm  has  ani.uai  sales 
of  $30  mllliori  of  which  some  6  percent  is 
profit.  About  $1,500  OuO  Is  spent  on  re- 
search. The  Industry  as  a  whole  spends  $190 
million  a  year  f^r  researc'n. 

In  modern  pharmacy,  mvich  overhead  Is 
devoted  to  uncertainties.  Including  resea.-ch. 
Some  products  developed  at  enormous  cost 
are  outdated  even  bef.jre  tiiey  can  be  put  on 
the    market. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  United 
States  excels  In  the  prxluction  and  distri- 
bution of  new  and  wonderful  druijs  beneficial 
to  all  humanity.  We  could  never  enjoy  this 
leadership  If  margins  of  profits  had  been  so 
limited  that  research  was  handicapped.  Ade- 
quate incentive  is  essential  if  medical  prog- 
ress is  to  continue. 


[From  the  Little  Rock  (Arlt  )   Arkansas 
Democrat,  Dec.  19,  1959  | 
Phu-anthhopt   in  Mental   He.\lth 
The  Arkansas  Mental  Health  .Association's 
telegram    commending    Senator     Estes    Ki- 
FAtrvER's  investigation  of  the  wholesale  price 
of    certain    drugs    may    Inadvertently    have 
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left  a  public  Impression  that  thie  State 
doesn't  appreciate  the  philanthropy  of 
pharmaceutical  houses  that  manufacture 
tranquilizers. 

This  telegram,  which  was  revised  from  the 
original  restJiUtioii  that  State  papers  pub- 
lished. pKJir. 'ed  to  the  difficulty  of  low-in- 
come fciniilies  who  need  to  'riuy  tranquiliz- 
ers regularly  fur  a  member.  When  the  drugs 
can  t  be  'jbtaine<!  the  patient  h  ts  to  g-j  bacic 
to  a  hospit  il,  and  atjair.  becomes  a  pu:jlic 
ch.irge  B'iC  most  sny  hea'»y  drug  bill  is  be- 
yond the  means  of  a  p<xiT  family  tliese  days 
Tranquilizers  are  just  a  part  of  a  very  big 
health-ecjnomic  problem,  national  la  scope. 

Manufacturers  of  tranfiuilizers  probably 
have  made  tremendous  profits  but  In  fair- 
ness to  them,  'heir  benefactions  should  be 
recogni2e<l.  For  In.'^tance,  Smith.  K.lne. 
French  of  Philadelphia,  m'iker  of  chloro- 
promazir.e,  one  of  the  main  drugs  of  this 
T^roup.  reduced  prices  as  the  demand 
zoomed.  Out  nt  profits  the  -omp.'.ny  set  up 
a  foundation  for  psychiatric  research  and 
education. 

Entirely  at  its  own  exp>erse  the  founda'ion 
made  a  movie  for  hospitals  and  medical 
schools  to  use  In  training  psvchi.itric 
nurses.  The  film  has  been  shown  in  the 
Arkar.s.v'?  .Sta'e  H  >.'p  '.al  and  numer-u^  other 
institutions  and  nowhere  does  the  plc.ure 
plug  chhropromazine 

This  foundation  co.iducted  stvulies  of  re- 
raotivation  of  meat  vl  patients  Th^-n  It  sent 
a  team  to  State  hospitals,  including  our 
own,  to  train  ward  attendants  in  technique. 
The  company  product  wasn't  pushed. 


[From  the  Nashua  (NH  )  Telegraph.  Dec  21, 
19591 

Two    SitiES 

A  flood  of  adverse  publicity  ■J"*!^*  the 
Nation's  drug  firms  has  flowed  out  of  the 
senatorial  investigation  at  Washington.  Per- 
haps the  public  should  be  cautioned,  how- 
ever, about  Jumping  at  conclusions  too 
q'.ilckly 

These  Investigations  may.  by  producing 
factual  data,  sustain  the  general  conviction 
that  drug  prices  are  too  high  If  this  occurs, 
it  ts  to  be  hoped  that  proper  steps  can  be 
taken  to  alleviate  the  situation  for  the 
public. 

There  can  be  no  discounting  of  the  fact, 
however,  that  the  big  drug  companies  have 
made  a  large  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
medical  research.  In  recent  years,  phar- 
maceutical firms  have  contributed  more  than 
$20  million  to  medical  and  pharmacy  schools, 
hospitals,  and  Institutions,  and  for  fellow- 
ships and  scholarships. 

CXitright  grants  amounted  to  more  than 
$5  million  and  contracts  for  special  research 
projects  totaled  about  $2  million. 

Some  companies.  It  has  been  pointed  out. 
have  spent  as  much  as  $5  million  In  their 
own  laboratories  on  the  development  of  a 
single  drug  before  It  was  cfTercd  for  public 
u.se  One  firm.  Modern  Medicine  said  In  Its 
Washington  News  column,  spent  $30  million 
on  one  drug  alone  before  the  first  prescrip- 
tion for  It  was  written. 

These  facts  should  be  fully  considered  be- 
fore any  conclusion  Is  arrived  at  concerning 
the  evils  of  the  drug  companies. 

[Prom    the    Cleveland    (Ohlo^     Plain    Dealer, 

Dec. 11. 1959) 

Are  Drugs  Too  Exptnsivt? 

Anyone  who  purchases  drugs  today  knows 
they  cost  a  lot  of  money,  and  a  first  Impres- 
sion Is  to  conclude  that  drug  manufacturers 
are  making  more  profit  than  they  should. 
Perhaps  they  are — that  Is  what  the  Senate 
subcommittee  is  trying  to  find  out. 

But  it  should  be  borne  In  mind  by  the 
Senate  in  vest. gators  that  a  great  deal  of 
m.oney  has  been  spent  in  developing  these 
drugs;  that  not  all  of  the  research  turns  out 


a  safe,  salable  product,  and  tliat  If  new  drugs 
are  to  be  developed  research  must  go  on 
constantly. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  for  the  average  man 
to  determine  whether  the  drugs  he  buys  are 
worth  what  It  costs  him.  Is  to  Imrglne  what 
might  happen  to  loved  ones  and  frierds  if 
such  druus  were  unavailable  Fifty  dollars 
might  seem  like  an  exorbitant  price  to  pay 
for  some  particular  course  of  pills,  but  if  the 
pills  saved  the  life  of  someone  who  probably 
would  have  died  without  them,  you'd  con- 
sider the   pills  the  greatest  of  bargains. 

It  would  be  a  tragic  thing  If  the  Investi- 
gation caused  drug  manufacturers  to  say; 
"OK.  we've  had  It.  We'll  cut  out  any  fur- 
ther research  and  get  along  with  what  we  ve 
developed.  If  we  don't  have  to  sptid  mi)re 
money  for  research  we  can  drastically  reduce 
the   price  of   what   we've  got  " 

Just  as  patient*  have  to  pay  for  the  expen- 
sive education  of  a  physician  or  surs^efn.  so 
users  of  pills  have  to  pay  for  the  research 
that  produced  the  ptlli.  and  the  distributirn 
system  that  makes  them  available  to  the 
public  It  Is  unfair  to  assume  that  the 
chemicals  which  go  Into  pills  constitute  their 
entire  cost,  and  that  the  cost  to  purchasers 
should    be  based   on   this   alone 

Whether  the  markup  Is  too  high  Is  properly 
debatable;  It  would  appear  that  In  many 
caaea  It  la.  But  the  drug  industry  which 
this  year  will  spend  $194  mlli.  i  t^  'f'nrch  of 
new  and  better  medicines.  (»-.'  lii.iv  has  a 
right  to  its  day  In  court. 

[From    the    Wauaau    (Wis  1     Record- Herald. 
Dec.   10.    19691 

Plica  or  Dbttob 

Senate  Investigators  reported  recently  that 
a  major  drug  manufacturer  produced  a  new 
medicine  for  16  cent*  a  tablet,  set  a  whole- 
sale price  of  17  9  cents  (a  markup  of  1.118 
percent) .  and  suggested  a  rental  price  of  29  8 
cents. 

The  markup  represents  quite  a  spread  but 
the  drugmaker  contends  that  It  ts  not  exces- 
sive A  company  spokesman  says  that  actual 
production  cost  Is  only  one  of  many  facUirs 
which  have  to  be  considered  In  setting  a 
price.  Among  them  are  selling  and  distribu- 
tion costs,  research,  and  many  items  peculiar 
to  the  Industry  such  as  Informational  ac- 
tivity on  new  drugs  and  trallblazlng  work 
to  keep  a  flow  of  products  constantly  under 
development. 

Along  that  line,  we  wonder  how  many  ex- 
pensive failures  the  drug  firm  had  In  tr7lng 
to  develop  helpful  new  products  for  each 
success  It  had.  Another  question  Involve* 
how  long  a  newly  developed  product  lasta 
before  It  Is  replaced  by  a  still  newer  and 
better  product. 

Such  things  certainly  should  have  an  Im- 
portant bearing  on  what  a  drugmaker  gets 
for  his  product  as  well  as  the  actual  cost  of 
mflking  a  pill  once  the  long  process  of  devel- 
opment Is  out  of  the  way. 

We  aren't  In  any  position  to  say  whether 
or  not  the  price  of  drugs,  as  has  been  con- 
tended. Is  too  high.  Maybe  by  law  or  other 
means  government  could  force  a  reduced 
markup  Such  a  result  might  save  the  con- 
sumer money  on  the  price  of  drugs,  but  It 
might  also  tend  to  discourage  drugnxakers 
from  supplying  the  pubUc  with  new  and 
better  drugs. 

(From    the    Chattanooga    News-Pree    Press. 

Dec.   10.   1959] 

Tux  Dauo  Paoaa 

Senator    Estes    KsTAirvEa's    subcommltta* 

Investigating  drug  prices  has  gotten  orT  to  • 

start  with  some  pretty  tricky   business  that 

has  successfully  captured  natl'>nal  attention 

but     seems     to     be     highly     and     pu.--p<««ly 

misleading. 

A  subcommittee  staff  economist  rame  »ip 
with  the  contention  that  It  cost  one  drug 
manufacturer    $157    to    make    a    bottle    of 
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arthritic  pills  called  Prednlsolene  that  was 
sold  at  $17  90,  Tills,  the  staff  economist  re- 
ported with  a  note  of  triumph,  was  a  markup 
of  1.118  percent. 

This  also  was  a  phony  claim. 
If  the  staff  economist  tried  to  get  sway 
with  such  a  distorted  picture  in  advertising, 
the  Federal  Irade  Commission  or  somebody 
else  would  be  on  him  post  haste.  The  Ke- 
fauver  subcommittee  headline  seeker  (and 
achiever)  had  neglected  to  put  into  his  price 
comparison  other  vital  cost  factors  such  as 
production,  marketing,  administration,  re- 
search, royalty  and  taxes  Tlie  company 
figured  these  and  other  ci>sts  in  and  claimed 
the  alleged  1.118  percent  markup  dissolved 
down  Ui  a  "reastjnable  '  profit  of  \2  Z  percent. 
Thais  quite  a  dillerence.  s^jmebody  s  badly 
wrong 

Perhaps  the  prices  of  some  drugs  are  too 
high,  but  the  subcommittee  won't  find  the 
answers  and  help  solve  the  problem  if  it  usee 
rigged  figures  It  is  possible  that  some  may 
consider  such  things,  though  not  accurate, 
to  be  gcxxl  politics 

Undoubtedly,  liiere  are  many  people  who 
have  difficulty  paying  for  the  drugs  they 
need.  There  are  people  who  have  trouble 
paying  for  food,  clothing,  and  rent  The 
average  American  spends  $34  a  year  for  to- 
l>uc<"o  $55  a  year  on  liquor — compared  to  $13 
a  year  on  drugs  We  haven  t  heard  of  a 
subcommittee  invesiigaung  tobacco  and 
liquor  pricing 

No  industry,  no  operation — private,  non- 
profit (-r  governmeriUtl— can  be  assumed  not 
to  have  any  shortcomings  or  bad  practices 
or  faults.  Look  Into  any,  and  some  lack  of 
efficiency  or  unsound  ptiiicies  will  be  found. 
In  the  drug  industry,  for  exam.ple.  miaybe  it 
would  be  difficult  Ui  explain  h  -w  an  Amierl- 
can  maiiUfacturer  making  vitamins  can  sell 
his  pr<xluct  in  .S-nith  .\merlca  for  $2  63  while 
the  same  size  bottle  co.sts  $4  88  in  the  United 
States.  But  whatever  the  explanation, 
whether  It  Is  a  good  one  or  a  bad  one  doesn't 
Justify  the  distortion  typified  by  the  sub- 
committee staff  econonusts  mythical  1.118 
percent  markup 

Sick  people  d  >nt  like  being  sick  They 
much  prefer  to  be  well.  Tliey  don't  feel 
good  and  complaint  Is  normal.  And  It's 
no  plerisure  to  si>end  money  on  medicine 
when  everyone  would  rather  feel  fine  and 
spend  the  money  on  more  enjoyable  things. 
But  wed  really  complain  if  no  miracle  drugs 
existed  Tiie  major  reason  there  are  higli- 
priced  drugs  -  and  low-priced  ones.  t<:>o — 
to  treat  so  many  modern  ills  is  that  the  drug 
Industry  In  re<ent  years  h;is  bec.rne  the 
miracle  Industry,  producing  a  variety  of 
compounds  for  relief  and  cure  of  ills  that 
formerly  were  simply  stiffored  as  chrouic 
discomforts,  or  which   led   to  death. 

Research  has  made  these  new  drugs  pos- 
sible. Research  costs  money  The  drug 
manufacturers  could  have  avoided  any 
Kefauver  prube  if  they  had  simply  stuck  to 
making  a.sp:rln  tablets  and  rubbing  alcoh.il, 
perhaps  competing  only  by  debating  which 
aj^plrln  dissolves  fa.-ter  But  wed  be  In 
bad  shape  if  the  drug  industry  had  not 
undertaken  costly  research 

One  company  spent  $2 
to  produce  a  synthetic 
major  llfesavlng  drug  It 
million  went  down  the 
about  that  time  another 
spending  lots  on  research,  succeeded 
Where  d(}  the  millions  fur  research  come 
from?  They  must  come  from  sales  of  al- 
ready developed  drugs  Cut  the  prices  down 
to  a  bare  minimum  and  you  cut  research 
down  to  a  bare  minimum  TTien  you  have  no 
new  miracle  drugs  to  relieve  sufTerlng  and 
prolong  life. 

Yes  but  the  manuf.acturers  not  only  make 
a  profit  but  p.ass  drugs  al  mg  with  suggested 
prices  to  druggl.sts  of  33  >-3 -percent  markup. 
it  Is  claimed  Does  that  mean  every  drug- 
gist is  making  a  killing?     Last  year  30  per- 


mllllon  trying 
penicillin.       a 

failed,  the  $2 
drain  And 

company,     also 


cent  of  the  Nation's  56.000  druggists  went 
into  the  red  because  of  lilgh  operating  costs. 

A  major  probe  di8t*_>rtion  comes  from  the 
unfair  pinpointing  of  the  price  of  a  single 
drug,  suggestlr.g  it  is  typical.  Markups 
vary  for  gcKxl  reason.  TT^ie  only  true  picture 
conies  from  an  across-the-board  survey  of 
drug  manufacturers'  entire  operations 

There's  no  question  that  Americans  are 
getting  the  best  in  drug  developments  and 
service  that  they  or  any  p  "ople  have  ever 
gotten  in  seek.n^  t*^i  determine  whether  the 
C'jsts  for  this  service  are  m  line  or  too  high, 
let's  keep  our  feet  on  the  ground  and  look 
at  fa<:ts.  not  politically  Insp.red  fancies. 


News,  Dec    10, 


I  From  the  Wilmington  >  Del 
1959) 
ExrrssiVE  Diifc  PRoriTs'' 
High  drug  prices  and  high  drug  profits  are 
a  prime  taiget  of  Chairman  KxrATrvEm's  An- 
titrust and  Monojxjly  bubcommittee  in  Its 
investigation  Juit  opened.  The  Senator  no 
doubt  hopes  to  six  tlight  sensational  facts 
which  will  shock  the  public  and  lead  for 
a  demiand  that  C'ligress  do  something  Al- 
ready there  has  been  testimony  that  the 
wholesale  price  of  a  wonder  drug  for  painful 
and  crippling  arthriua  went  up  more  than 
1.000  fjorcent,  while  the  wholesale  price  of 
one  hormone  ri-we  by  7.079  percent. 

Such  factfinding  is  good  if  It  makes  the 
public  or  tliP  legislators  go  behind  the  facts 
and  do  hard  thinking  about  the  conflicting 
phllosophifs  and  principles  Involved  A  drug 
manufacturer  testified  to  the  subcommittee, 
for  instance,  that  his  firm's  profits  are  Justi- 
fied because  they  provide  money  for  research 
which  Will  produce  other  wonder  drugs.  Salk 
vaccines,  and  so  on,  "T7\p  consumers  of  to- 
day." he  said  '  mu.st  contribute  to  the  bene- 
fits which   the  future  will  bring  " 

They  must  Indeed  There  would  be  no 
pr' gre.ss  in  tlie  world  if  each  generation 
evaded  its  resixjiisibility  to  the  future.  But 
the  question  In  each  case  is  how  this  re- 
sponsibility should  be  m.et  In  our  mixed 
economy  we  try  a  little  of  everything  Med- 
ical research  Is  supported  partly  by  C70vern- 
ment  funds  raised  by  taxes  partly  by  funds 
raised  In  drives  by  nonprofit  organizations. 
partly  by  various  philanthropic  donations 
( tax -deductible ) ,  and  partly  by  plowing 
profits  of  drug  companies  back  Into  research 
to  develop  new  drugs  on  which  new  profits 
can  be  made  to  be  plowed  back  into  new 
research 

Should  we  apply  the  term  "excessive"  to 
these  profits?  H^w  much  profit  is  legiti- 
mate, and  h'w  m.uoh  is  too  much?  Isn't 
free  enterprise  entitled  to  charge  all  the 
tr.iffic  will  bear,  especially  when  It  takes  some 
of  Its  profits  and  spends  them  on  humani- 
tarian   research'' 

To  questions  like  the.se.  Americans  would 
return  a  wide  variety  of  answers.  Merely 
K<;kii:g  them  demands  thinking  alxnit  basic 
philosophy  from  a  people  who  prefer  the 
pragmatic  approach  tand  are  proud  of  iti. 
But  wc  suspect  thr.t  most  prr.pmatlrts  would 
say.  off  the  cufT.  that  profits  of  1.000  percent 
and  Op  are  too  high  If  the  pragmatist  has 
arthritis,  lives  on  a  pension,  and  has  been 
charged  $'?9  83  for  100  prednisolone  tab.ets 
that  cost  the  manufacturer  $157  to  make, 
he  is  bound  to  think  so 

But  If  profits  are  reduced,  drug  manufac- 
turers can  Fpend  less  on  research,  and  the 
next  generation  may  have  fewer  wonder 
drugs  If  research  Is  to  be  adequate  under 
those  circumstances,  the  Government  will 
have  t*.i  8upp<irt  more  of  It  with  tax  money 
Praematlsts    won't   like    that,    either. 

But  the  Kefauver  Investigation  should 
m.ake  us  think  more  about  the  alternatives 
Involved,  and   that   will   be   a  good  thing. 


there  are  votes  In  them-thar  scandals.  The 
scandal  now  alleged  by  a  new  Kefauver  in- 
vestigating comm.ittee  is  that  the  Schenng 
Corp  ha£  made  a  profit  of  7.079  percent  on  a 
new  drug  combination  which  it  recently 
marketed  Tlie  News  is  inclined  to  suspect 
a  charge  like  that  because  of  its  sheer  di- 
mensions 

The  Scherlng  Corp  has  been  In  business 
since  1935  It  has  Just  under  4  million 
shares  of  common  stock  of  $1  par  value,  with 
a  relatively  small  amount  of  preferred  stock. 
The  book  value  of  the  coniraon  su>ck  was 
recently  estimated  at  812  34  per  share.  Mar- 
ket price  has  been  around  $1  75.  Dividends 
paid  ranged  from  13  cents  paid  in  1952 
to  a  current  rate  of  $1  40  a  share.  Earnings 
for  1958  were  reported  as  $3  06  a  share. 

This  dfjes  not  read  like  a  get-rich-qulck 
enterprise — ctrtamly  not  on  a  scale  of  7.079 
percent  profits.  It  Is  fair  to  assume  that  for 
each  wonder  drug  developed,  there  are  10.000 
experiments  which  have  to  be  washed  down 
the  laboratory  drain  Somebody  pays  for 
10  000  failures  p.-evlotis  to  the  10.00 Ist  ex- 
periment which  produces. 

Tlie  most  patent,  the  most  dangerous,  and 
most  prevalent  markup  In  American  life  to- 
day is  Uie  political  markup.  What  men  like 
Es-TEs  KKTAf-vEa  cost  the  taxpayer,  compared 
to  what  the  Kefauvers  are  worth  to  the 
taxpayers,  would  probably  be  much  more 
than  7,079  percent. 


[From  the  Dallas  (Tex  )  News.  Dec    10.  1&59] 
Digging  roR  Scandal  in  the  Dbuc  Field 
It  api>ears  that  the  fifty-niners  of  the  po- 
litical   mining   camps   have   discovered    that 


THE  12 -POINT  AGRICULTURAL  PRO- 
GRAM PROPOSED  BY  THE  JUNIOR 
SENATOR  FROM  MISSOURI 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  day  be- 
fore yesterday  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Missouri  introduced  a  bill 
with  which  I  judge  he  hopes  to  settle  all 
of    anrriculture's    ills    at    one    stroke.      I 
should  like  to  think  this  worthy  objective 
were  possible  of  such  immediate  accom- 
plishment, and  I  should  like  further  to 
believe  that  the  Senator  from  this  great 
farm  State  has  the  solution  in  his  12- 
point  package. 

The  two  chief  standards  one  must 
apply  to  judpe  the  worth  of  such  a  bill 
are.  it  seems  to  me.  its  workability  and 
Its  cost. 

\\1iat  I  ask  my  collearae.  therefore,  Is 
how  much  will  it  cost? 

I  would  apree  wholeheartedly  with 
the  Senat-or  when  he  says  that  immedi- 
ate positive  action  is  essential.  I  would 
welcome  positive  action  today,  say,  on 
wheat  and  conservation  reserve  legisla- 
tion. 

The  administration  sought  without 
success  in  the  last  session  to  get  im- 
mediate positive  action  on  wheat,  which 
is  in  the  deepest  trouble  of  all.  What 
wc  pot.  however,  was  delayed  negative 
action. 

We  have  $3.5  billions  tied  up  in  wheat 
alone.  It  will  po  up  under  the  present 
piogram.  I  am  sure  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Missouri  would 
agree  that  the  present  wheat  program  ia 
badly  out  of  joint  and  could  use  some 
immediate  positive  action. 

I  would  apree  further  with  the  Sena- 
tor that  our  present  program  is  a  failure. 
Everyone  from  the  President  on  down 
Qoesnot  dispute  that.  The  administra- 
tion has  certainly  bent  everj-  effort  to 
change  this  program.  The  resistance  to 
all  positive  proposals  for  immediate  ac- 
tion has  come  from  the  majority  side  ol 
the  aisle. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator's  comment 
that  "overproduction  has  built  up  huge 
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surpluses."  I  wonder  If  the  Senator 
would  now  a«rree  with  me  as  to  the  rea- 
son for  the  overproduction?  I  think  we 
could  stipulate  farmer  eCaciency  and  un- 
usually good  weather  and  improved 
technology.  Would  the  Senator  then 
agree  that  price  fixing  by  Government 
plus  loopholes  were  further  reasons? 

Certainly  I  agree  with  his  charge  to 
the  Congress  tha*.  "it  is  essential  that  the 
Congress  act — and  act  now  "  I  would 
add  that  it  Is  lamentable  Congress  has 
not  acted  long  since. 

The  Senator  laments  that  there  has 
been  no  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  administration.  This  is  indeed  a 
compliment.  The  administration  truly 
has  held  to  the  course  of  insisting  on  a 
constructive,  sound,  and  realistic  price 
support  policy.  It  has  never  deviated 
What  Is  needed  here  is  not  a  change  in 
policy  but  a  change  in  program.  Herein 
lies  the  failure.  Only  Congress  has  the 
power  to  change  the  program. 

Before  commenting  on  the  12-point 
program  as  such,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
a  number  of  these  points  are  already 
part  of  the  administration  program. 
This  pays  the  administration  the  highest 
form  of  flattery — imitation.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  recognizes  this,  especially 
since  he  Is  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Now  to  the  12  points. 

First.  The  first  of  the  Senator's  points 
deals  with  the  disposition  of  our  sur- 
pluses. He  states  that  "these  surpluses 
have  not  been  used  to  any  real  advantage 
either  at  home  or  abroad." 

The  administration  has  a  food-use  pol- 
icy which  provides  the  best  diets  Amer- 
icans have  ever  had  and  also  has  pro- 
vided more  food  for  the  needy  abroad 
than  ever  before  in  our  history.  Ameri- 
cans today  have  available  the  most 
wholesome,  nutritious,  and  varied  food 
supply  in  the  history  of  any  nation.  Fur- 
thermore, no  nation  has  ever  been  so 
generous  with  its  abundance  as  has  the 
United  States.  Our  war  against  hunger 
has  shown  great  results.  It  is  the  only 
war  we  want  to  be  engaged  m. 

Since  Public  Law  480  program  was  au- 
thorized In  1954.  U.S.  surplus  aericul- 
tural  commodities  havine  expoi-t  market 
value  of  more  than  $4  billion  have  been 
programed  for  export  to  37  friendly 
countries,  plus  about  8  billions  of  pounds 
donated  to  the  needy  of  91  countries. 
The  record  is  abundantly  clear  as  to  the 
constructive  use  of  these  surplu.ses 
abroad.  I  would  appreciate  hearing  what 
specific  additional  ways  the  surpluses 
can  be  used  to  advantatre. 

Last  fiscal  year  almost  2  billion  pounds 
of  U.S.  surplus  foods  were  donated  to 
the  school  lunch,  welfare  institutions,  and 
the  needy  of  the  United  Stat«!  Durintr 
the  first  half  of  1959,  for  example,  about 
one  person  out  of  nine  received  some 
surplus  foods  donated  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Second.  His  program  would  establi.«:h  a 
national  reserve  stockpile  of  food  items 
for  use  in  event  of  enemy  attack  and 
place  them  under  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense  Mobilization.  Comj>etent  stud- 
ies by  career  people  made  as  to  the  de- 
sirability of  stockpiling  food  rf>«!prves  for 
use  in  case  of  enemy  attack  have  indi- 


cated that  such  a  program  of  any  magni- 
tude is  not  desirable  because  of  the 
perishability  aspects,  the  difficulty  of  as- 
suring safe  stoctts,  and  so  forth. 

Third.  His  program  would  make 
another  attempt  to  stop  the  surplus 
buildup  by  brmgmg  production  into 
balance  with  national  food  and  flbvr 
needs.  The  sujminii^tration  ha.s  con- 
stantly urged  tiie  Congress  to  adopt 
changes  in  basic  farm  legislation  which 
would  permit  bnn^ing  production  into 
balance  with  needs.  Experience  has 
sliown  that  such  attempts  under  pres- 
ent legislation  by  means  of  control  and 
regimentation  of  farmers  has  completely 
failed. 

Fourth.  His  program  would  establish 
farmer  advi.sory  and  administration 
committees  of  bona  fide  farmf^r;  so  as  to 
have  more  pracncal  farm  pro'-'rams  We 
already  have  such  committees  of  "bona 
fide"  farmers. 

Fifth.  This  point  of  tailoring  individ- 
ual commodity  proKrams  to  conditions 
affecting  that  commodity  is  rather 
vague.  TT'.e  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
already  haj;  some  authority  within  this 
area.  For  example,  the  milk  marketing 
orders  and  other  marketing  agreement 
and  order  programs  which  are  operating 
successfully.  The  administration  has 
continuously  requpst«>d  legislation  which 
would  permit  more  authority  with  which 
to  adapt  programs  to  better  fit  the  needs. 

Sixth.  H.s  program  requires  the  prep- 
aration of  a  true  parity  price  formula. 
"Prior  to  adoption  of  such  a  formula." 
the  Senator  states,  "price  eoals  are  es- 
tablished St  90  percent  of  the  present 
parity  formula." 

One  can  only  conclude  from  this  that 
the  SenatcT  is  calling  for  a  protjram 
based  on  90  percent  of  untrue  parity. 

The  parity  principle  is  one  of  long 
standing.  However,  parity  price  formu- 
la has  been  used  in  many  instances  for 
pui-poses  for  which  it  was  not  originally 
conceived  or  designed.  Use  of  the  par- 
ity price  fjiTnula  was  not  intended  for 
price  support  purposes,  and  it  has  very 
senous  limitations  I  am  glad  that  my 
colleairue  now  recognizes  this.  Why 
continue  in  use  a  formula  which  the 
-Senator  agrees  gives  an  untrue  answer? 
Ninety  percent  of  untrue  is  still  untrue. 

Seventh.  Finally  tiie  Senator  con- 
cludes by  imdonsin^'  a  proi^'ram  which  is 
a  product  of  this  administration  and 
which  is  the  first  realistic  attempt  by 
Government  to  give  sound  help  to  low- 
income  farmers  who  represent  almost  60 
percent  of  the  farm  population. 

The  rur  il  development  proeram  now 
toing  forward  is  provme  to  be  a  very 
satisfactor-'  mean;^  of  helping  thp  low- 
income  farmers  This  should  be  ex- 
panded, bu"^^  there  is  no  need  to  create  a 
new  jLi^&xxc'j  to  deal  with  this  problem  as 
the  Senator  advocates. 

It  IS  mte resting  to  note  that  press  ac- 
counts desc-ibe  this  as  a  "catchall"  bill 
With  little  chance  of  passage.  I  do  not 
know  what  it  Is  trying  to  "catch."  It  is 
a  pointless  12-point  program,  in  which 
the  sound  suggestions  have  lonr  since 
been  pioneered  by  this  administration 
and  the  ur^sound  proposals  long  since 
rejected. 


TOBACCO  INTEIiESTS  OPrOSE  AT- 
TEMPTS TO  PROVIDE  INFORMA- 
TION  CONCERNING    CANCER   AND 

CIGARETTES 

Mr  NEUBEIRGER.  Mr  President,  the 
activities  of  certain  tobacco  interests  to 
discredit  m^^lcal  findings  of  a  causal 
relation-^hip  between  cigarettes  and  lung 
cancer  may  well  be  recorded  in  history 
books  as  an  outstanding  example  of  un- 
enlightened self-interest  operatmg  to  the 
pubiic  detriment. 

I  wish  today  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  future  chroniclers  of  the  annaLs  of 
human  health  a  most  revealing  sample 
of  the  astonishing  attitude  exhibited  by 
some  in  this  industry. 

The  following  item  Is  taken  in  Its  en- 
tirety from  the  July  10,  1959,  issue  of  the 
ma^azme  Tobacco,  the  Internationai 
Weekly  of  Industry  and  Science: 

H  re  s  sc  imetliirk;  mx  thi*  f-ip^vrptte  Indus- 
try must  face;  New  York  City's  Bureau  of 
Piibllr-  Health  Education  has  complered  % 
prosram  to  deter  schoolchUdren  and  teen- 
«fi;ers  from  smoking  Dr  Morev  R  Fields, 
director  of  the  bureau,  says  the  drive  will 
ftl»o  Include  education  on  the  harmful  ef- 
fects of  narcotics  and  alcohol  Ml.-;'?  Mary 
Pltegerald,  associate  director  of  health  »»du- 
catlon  of  the  board  of  education  said  the 
prrier  im  wniid  .seek  to  chlelly  Impref*  boys 
and  girls  between  11  and  13  years  of  a(;e. 
Support  will  be  had  from  the  parent  and 
tp  icher  associations,  youth  orpn  iilzatlc  :is. 
citv  acenrles  with  youth  prntrranw  and  the 
tT/bacco  industry  TTie  topics  of  tjUfcs  to 
the  children,  said  Dr  Fields,  will  t>e  In- 
formative "of  the  relationship  between 
smoking  and  lung  cancer  and  cardiac  in- 
voiverrenf  ■  and  how  smoking  is  linked  to 
such  illnesses  as  Buerger's  dlbcase  and  gan- 
grene 

The  di'turblng  factor  about  the  New  York 
City  schfvil  ar.Usmoklng  educational  drive 
is  that  other  cities  might  follow.  It  might 
deter  all  children  from  ever  becoming  smok- 
ers However,  for  some  300  years  antltobacco 
cru.'iaders  have  loudly  predicted  dire  con- 
fseqiiences  for  tobacco  users.  Yet,  despite 
these  warning?,  per  capita  consumption  has 
steadily  Increased.  The  Industry  is  cur- 
rently doing  its  largest  sale*  volume  in  his- 
tory, and  undoubtedly  enjojlng  lus  muet 
profitable  period. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  reread  two 
sentences  from  this  amazing  statement. 
Again,  I  quote: 

The  disturbing  factor  about  the  New  York 
City  school  antlsmoking  educational  drive  Is 
that  other  cities  might  follow.  It  might 
deter  all  children  from  ever  becoming  smok- 
ers. 

Mr  President,  first  I  want  to  point  out 
to  the  magazine  Tobacco  that  numerous 
cities  have  had  in  operation  for  some  time 
a  program  such  as  that  announced  in 
New  York.  One  such  city  happens  to  be 
my  own  home  of  Portland.  Oreg.  As  a 
prophet.  I  think  Tobacco  magazine  will 
prove  quite  accurate.  In  view  of  the  in- 
creasingly larve  mass  of  evidence  regard- 
ing the  positive  relationship  between  can- 
cer and  cigarettes  being  brought  to  the 
public  attention  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  and  private  researciiers,  I  am 
confidf-nt  that  many  other  cities  wiil 
con.sider  adoption  of  such  educational 
programs  for  their  youth. 

"tticnrTTMiryrT"  drop  showw 

I  believe  that  Tobacco  magazine  Is  al.so 
correct  in  its  assertion  ti.at  these  pro- 
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grams  may  have  the  effect  of  deterring 
children  from  smoking  cigarettes.  A  re- 
cent issue  of  Consumer  Reports  states 
that  in  Portland  a  year-long  survey  of 
21.980  students  showed  that  educational 
programs  regarding  .smoking  dropped  the 
net  "recruitment"  rate  from  13  to  7.7 
percent  among  boys  and  from  6.4  to  2.1 
percent  amont;  nirLs. 

What  is  truly  incredible  about  the  com- 
ment of  Tobacco  magazine  with  respect 
to  these  programs  is  Its  implicit  thesis 
that  it  is  disturbing  to  Hnd  that  Ameri- 
can youth  may  be  more  concerned  with 
their  health  thar  they  are  with  acquirmg 
the  nebulous  symbols  of  social  .status  with 
which  cigarette  advertLsing  attempts  to 
secure  their  patr>naee. 

Cigarette  adv(rtising  is  distinguished 
by  its  efforts  to  associate  its  product  with 
symbols  which  will  appeal  to  youth. 
Athletic  proweis  is  associated  with 
smoking  by  full-  page  four-color  pictures 
of  prominent  spirts  stars  holding  their 
favorite  clgarett*  The  plamour  of  Hol- 
lywood is  utilizec  by  portraying  sophisti- 
cated screen  relebrities  smoking  a 
cigarette.  Popu  arity  of  a  television 
gun  slin^er  i.s  employed  by  showing  him 
perched  on  the  corral  rail  holding  a  pack 
of  some  he-man   brand. 

INDUSTRT     CXHIBITS    CTNICISM 

"Todays  adolescents  are  tomorrow's 
addicts,'  is  the  theme  which  thread^ 
through  all  cigarette  advertising.  Yet 
despite  its  cyniciil  manipulation  of  sym- 
bols in  an  efTor .  to  boost  sales  figures, 
some  tobacco  interests  have  the  temerity 
to  criticize  eflort.  to  present  another  view 
of  cigarette  smoking. 

One  can  almrst  picture  the  counter- 
part of  the.se  toDacco  spokesmen  at  the 
time  of  Pasteur  s  discovery  of  the  rela- 
tionship betweer  fennentation  in  liquids 
and  the  growth  of  bacteria,  a  discovery 
which  resulted  in  the  development  of 
pasteurization  of  milk  and  is  today  re- 
garded as  a  gu  nt  forward  step  in  the 
battle  to  better  protect  human  health. 

"The  disturbini:  factor  about  Dr.  Pas- 
teur's findmg  if  that  other  people  may 
find  out,"  this  acvertising  ancestor  would 
say,  "it  mii-'ht  deter  all  people  from 
drinking  raw  milk." 

CniLnREN    ITJTm.FD    TO    FACTS 

Mr  Presideiit,  American  children 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  the 
facts  about  th?  potential  dangers  to 
human  health  involved  in  cigarette 
smoking  Once  they  have  such  infor- 
mation, then  \.\  ey  will  be  In  a  position 
to  make  a  wise  voluntary  decision  as  to 
whether  or  net  they  wish  to  smoke. 
There  is  evidence  to  indicate  that  chil- 
dren given  suci  an  opportunity,  more 
frequently  elect  not  to  smoke  than  those 
who  do  not  rec  nve  such  an  advantage. 
In  this  connection.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  sippear  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  f.n  article  from  the  Jan- 
uary issue  of  Consumer  Reports  reixirt- 
ing  on  the  resu  ts  of  educational  pro- 
grams regarding  smoking. 

Mr  President.  I  have  Introduced  legis- 
lation to  provide  Federal  grants  to 
States  to  assist  Lhem  m  informing  and 
educatmg  childrsn  in  schools  with  re- 
.spect  to  the  harnful  effects  of  tobacco. 


alcohol,  and  other  potentially  deleterious 
consumables.  The  number  of  my  bill  is 
S.  1394. 

moor    MAT    B«    TOO    UiTt 

I  think  that  our  children  are  entitled 
to  have  made  available  to  them  accurate 
medical  information  at>out  cigarettes 
and  cancer.  A  recent  survey  of  doctors 
in  Massachusetts  showed  that  more  than 
93  percent  of  the  physicians  polled  advo- 
cated an  educational  campaign  to  warn 
teenagers. 

As  Surg.  Gen.  Leroy  Barney  said  re- 
cently; 

In  protection  of  human  health  •  •  • 
absolute  proof  often  comes  late.  To  wait  lor 
it  Is  to  invite  disaster. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  appear  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks  a  press  release  Issued  by  the 
Surgeon  General  this  fall  as  part  of  the 
Public  Health  Service's  continuing  effort 
to  inform  the  public  of  the  facts  about 
cancer  and  cigarettes,  an  editorial  from 
the  Bulletin  of  Cancer  Progress,  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Cancer  Associa- 
tion, commenting  on  tobacco  indu.stry 
attempts  to  discouraee  acceptance  of 
scientific  evidence  concerning  this  rela- 
tionship; and  an  editorial  from  the 
Chri.stian  Science  Monitor  entitled  "To- 
bacco Propaganda." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article, 
pre.ss  release  and  editorials  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

^From  CoriBumer  Reports,  January  1960) 
And  Those  Who  DonT 
(By  Harold  Aaron.  M  D  ) 

There  hris  been  a  heartening  slowdown  in 
the  rate  at  which  high  school  students  begin 
to  smoke  when  they  are  expx)sed  to  educa- 
tional campaigns  In  Portland,  Oreg  ,  a 
ye.ar-long  survey  of  21.980  students  showed 
that  antlsmoking  education  dropped  the  net 
recruitment  rale  from  13  to  7.7  percent 
among  the  b^iys  and  from  6.4  to  2.1  percent 
among  the  girls.  As  Daniel  Horn,  Ph.D  ,  of 
the  American  Cancer  Society,  explained  to 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  last  fall,  this  may  seem 
r.ke  small  progress:  but  If  It  were  carried  out 
cuniuiali\ely  for  4  years.  It  would  mean  20 
percent  of  the  high  schk>ol  students  who 
otherwise  would  become  regular  smokers  by 
graduation  time  would  not  do  so.  In  Jack- 
sonville, Fla  .  Dr  Paul  A.  Mori,  chief  radi- 
ologist at  Baptist  Memorial  Hospital,  says, 
"We've  reached  some  20.000  students."  The 
New  York  City  schools  are  planning  their 
own   program. 

IX)  physicians  themselves  give  up  cmoklng? 
A  5-year  followup  study  of  the  smoking 
habits  of  Massachusetts  doctors  now  has  been 
completed  In  1954.  34  percent  of  them 
were  not  smoking:  the  percentage  has  risen 
to  44  5  percent.  Only  38  5  percent  of  the 
smt^kers  now  smoke  cigarettes,  though  52 
percent  did  in  1954  ( 17  percent  now  smoke 
only  cigars  or  a  pipe)  About  half  the  cur- 
rent cigarette  smokers  use  less  than  a  pack 
a  day  The  over-a-pack-a-day  smokers  have 
dropped  by  more  than  40  percent.  Asked 
about  an  educatlon.U  campaign  to  warn  teen- 
agers, more  than  93  percent  of  the  doctors 
advocated  it. 

F>RKSS  Rb-iasi  or  Novimbk«  27,  1959,  bt  U.S. 
Dep.^btment  or  Health,  Ecucation,  and 
WEL.rARE,  PvBi-ic  Health  Skbvici 

"Unless  the  use  of  tobacco  can  be  made 
safe,  the  individual's  risk  of  lung  cancer  can 
be  reduced  best  by  the  elimination  of  smok- 
ing." Dr  Leroy  E  Burney,  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Public  Health  Service,  concludes  In 
an  article  appearing  in  the  current  (Novem- 


ber 28  I  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

In  the  article,  which  Is  titled  "Smoking 
and  Lung  Cancer,  a  Statement  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,"  the  Surgeon  General  states: 
"The  weight  of  evidence  at  present  Impli- 
cates smoking  as  the  principal  etiological 
(causative)  factor  in  the  Increase  of  lung 
cancer  " 

The  statement,  which  was  made  available 
In  Washing:. on  today,  contalr^s  an  extensive 
review  of  leading  studies  made  in  recent 
years  on  the  relationship  between  smoking 
and  lung  cancer.  The  studies  cited  are  both 
in  support  of  and  against  the  hypothesis 
that  smoking  is  a  principal  causative  factor 
in  the  ri.^ing-  death  rate  fr  ^m  lung  cancer  In 
the  United  States  and  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

I>r.  John  D  Porterfleld,  Acting  Surgeon 
General  in  Dr  Burney's  absence  from  the 
country,  said  tliat  the  Service.  In  submittlBg 
the  article  lor  publication  In  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  .^ssix-lation  and  In  re- 
leasing It  simultaneously  to  the  public,  was 
following  an  established  policy  of  making 
fully  available  to  the  medical  and  health 
proles-sions  all  the  facte  on  the  smoking  and 
lung  cancer  question  as  rapidly  as  they  are 
developed. 

Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Arthur  S.  Flemmlng  said:  "I  heartily 
endorsed  this  policy  and  commended  the 
Service  for  Jissembling  the  data  and  makirg 
public  its  own  coacluslorxs.  Both  physlciaiis 
and  the  public  should  welcome  the  views  of 
the  Surgeon  General  and  the  Public  Health 
Service  on  tlie  subject" 

The  Service  has  also  concluded,  according 
to  the  article,  that  the  following  statements 
are   also   supported   by   present  evidence: 

1.  C.gareite  smoking  particularly  Is  asso- 
ciated with  an  increased  chance  of  develop- 
ing lung  cancer. 

2.  Stopping  cigarette  smoking  even  after 
long  exposure  Is  beneficiai. 

3.  No  method  of  treating  tobacco  or  filler- 
Ine  the  smoke  has  been  demonstrated  to  be 
effective  in  materially  reducing  or  eliminat- 
ing the  hazard  of  lung  canc*r. 

4  The  nonsmoker  has  a  lower  incidence  of 
lune  cancer  than  the  smoker  In  all  controlled 
studies,  whether  In  rtiral  areas,  urban  re- 
gions. Industrial  occup>atioiis.  or  by  sex. 

5.  Individuals  who  have  never  smoked  at 
all  (cigarettes,  cigars,  or  pipe  i  have  the  best 
chance  of  escaping  lung  cancer. 

The  article  presents  the  crltlclsma  leveled 
at  the  proponents  of  the  smoking  and  lung 
cancer  relationship  by  dissenting  scientist*. 
A  number  of  investigators,  the  article  points 
out.  have  suggested  that  "Increased  volumes 
of  automobile  exhaust  fumes  and  Industrial 
vapors  polluting  the  air  are  to  a  great  part 
responsible  for  the  causation  of  lung  cancer. 
The  possibility  that  there  are  other  factors 
yet   unknown    also   has   been   suggested." 

".Since  carcinoma  of  the  lung  is  also  a  dis- 
ease of  nonsmokers,"  the  statement  says.  "It 
Is  evident  that  factors  other  than  tobacco 
contribute  to  Its  etiology." 

The  Surgeon  General  points  out  that 
studies  of  smoking  habits  "have  not  ac- 
counted adequately  for  the  variation  In 
death  rates  between  men  and  women  " 

"The  Service,"  Dr  Porterfleld  said,  "Is  dis- 
tributing reprints  of  the  article  to  members 
of  the  medical  and  public  health  profession." 

The  bibliography  which  accompanies  the 
article  consists  of  81  citations  and  Includes 
reference  to  tiie  work  of  research  scientists 
both  In  the  United  States  and  abroad. 


[From   the  Bulletin  of  Cancer  Progress. 
March-April    1958) 

Attek  TitE  Delating  Action  a  Trip  to 
Can  OSS  A 

W^en  military  defeat  is  Inevitable  the 
commander  orders  a  delaying  action,  never 
decisive  or  victorious,  to  cover  a  with- 
drawal— euphemism   for  retreat  and   defeat. 
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Dr.  Little,  scientific  director  of  the  To- 
bacco Industry  Research  Committee.  U  exe- 
cuting an  ordered  delaying  action  In  the 
clgarett«-lung  cancer  controversy,  which  he 
refers  to  as  a  "battle  " 

This  tact.caJ  maneuver,  which  Is  appar- 
ently agreeable  \X>  the  other  members  of  his 
scientific  advisory  board.  Is  to  deny  repeat- 
edly the  validity  of  the  many  authoritative 
reports  Indicating  by  accepted  epidemiologi- 
cal, experimental,  and  pathological  studies 
that  cigarette  smoking  causes  lung  cancer, 
f)  prevent  or  delay,  and  to  neutralize  in  this 
country  emy  widespread  public  education, 
like  that  now  being  promoted  In  England. 
that  would  hurt  sales  of  cigarettes  Uj  mis- 
lead the  public  into  believing  that  no 
change  In  smoking  habits  is  indicated  from 
the  existing  statistical  and  pathological  evi- 
dence, nor  will  be  until  "direct  experimental 
evidence"  U  at  hand,  and  to  convince  the 
trusting,  tobacco-consuming  public  of  the 
industry's  eleemosynary,  lasting  interest  In 
people's  health  ' 

With  human  lives  at  stake,  smoking  can- 
not be  considered  as  Innocent  until  proved 
guilty,  but  must  stand  guilty,  on  the  evi- 
dence until  proved  Innocent 

Presumably,  the  chairman,  his  board  and 
their  sponsors  would  engage  the  medical 
prcsfesston  and  the  public  in  "caJm  delib- 
eration" for  the  next  40  or  50  years  when 
such  direct  evidence  could  be  avaiUble  from 
a  human  guinea-pig  experiment  set  up 
today.  As  a  scientist  he  knows  such  a 
direct-evidence  experiment  Is  impossible  and 
he  utilizes  Its  Impossibility  for  contmumz 
productive,  long-term  delay  Success  of  this 
strategy  Is  reflected  In  the  continued  in- 
crease in  cigarette  sales — an  indication  of 
the  public's  need  for  the  facts.  It  will  be 
Interesting  to  follow  -he  tobacco  Indvistry's 
response  to  the  invitation  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  co<jperate  m  devei  ip- 
Ing  uniform  specifications  for  testing  ciga- 
rette smoke  for  tars  and  nicotine  to  end 
confusion  arising  from  widely  •••Hrylng  tests 
conducted  privately  by  the  companies   ' 

Most  scientists  closest  to  the  total  evi- 
dence now  agree  that  cigarette  smoking  Is 
a  highly  significant  cause  In  the  majority 
of  cases  of  lung  cancer 

The  immediate  duty  of  the  physician,  of 
the  educator,  of  the  parent,  and  of  the  gov- 
ernmental and  voluntary  health  agencies  is 
obvious — a  concerted  educational  attack  that 
will  rout  the  formidable  force  executing  the 
delaying  action  and  speed  its  spokesman  on 
his  prophesied,  inevitable  penitential  "trip 
to  Canossa  " 


[Prom    the    Christian    Science    Monitor,   Jan. 

7,    I960: 

Tobacco  Propaganda 

What  Is  ethical  advertising^  Certainly  It 
Is  luit  the  kind  practiced  by  much  of  the 
American  tobacco  industry.  Through  mis- 
leading claims,  campaigns  to  encourage 
teenage  smokers,  and  attacks  on  warnings 
abr.ut  tobacco,  the  industry  Is  out  to  sell 
cigarettes,  no  matter  what 

In  appeal  to  the  teenager  and  beginning 
smoker  half  a  dozen  companies  each  claim 
'■heir  brand  to  be  lowest  In  tar  and  nicotine. 
In  the  meantime  the  Industry's  public  rela- 
tions organization,  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc., 
seeking  to  meet  antlclgarette  campaigns  In 
the  schools,  has  b'Xjsted  Its  budget  this  year 
for  protob.icco  propaganda  In  counterat- 
tack 

Picturing  smoking  as  a  necessary  activity 
"of  the  good  American  way  of  life,"  the  In- 
dustry tries  to  make  all  nonsmokers  and  op- 
ponents of  smoking  appear  as  killjoys.  It 
seeks  to  create  a  picture  of  "a  strong,  sadistic 
bluenose  element  that  Is  forever  pxirl- 
tanically  dead  set  against  anyone  else's  tak- 
ing an  innocent  enjoyment  or  pleasure  In 
anvthmg-at-all" 

Add"d  to  the  danger  in  the  tobacco  Indus- 
try's (ffirt  to  educat.^  the  teenager  to  smoke 


is  Its  addltloial  attempt  to  bar  from  the 
public  Inform  lUon  unfavorable  to  cigarettes 
Consumer  Bei>orts,  quoting  Advertising  Age, 
tells  of  one  .ncident  wher«  "serious  com- 
plaints from  cigarette  advertisers"  forced 
the  removal  of  an  advertisement  of  the 
Reader  s  Digest  from  New  York  commuter 
trains  (The  Digest  has  been  prominent  m 
reporfng  factual  studies  of  cigarettes  j 

A  New  YorX  Times  i  eport  quotes  an  adver- 
tising executive.  If  I  think  that  some  anti- 
cigarette  cop'.'  would  make  i  major  cigarette 
advertisers)  unhappy  with  me,  I  have  to 
think  twice  aoout  acceptiiik:  it   ' 

.Such  tact:' 8  violate  basic  American  cnn- 
f-ept^  of  free<,om  The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission is  bfKinnlng  to  move  against  mis- 
leading toba<  CO  advertising.  It  should  also 
tackle  coercr  e  use  of  tobacco  money -power 
to  suppress  advertising  And  every  group 
devoted  to  'he  public  welfare  should  be- 
come arovisec:  to  resist  more  mlUtantly  both 
subtle  and  blatant  aggressions  by  the  tobacco 
pushers. 


CONSERVATION  OF'   NATUR.A.L 
FiESO  URGES 

Mr.  ANDHIPJSON  Mr  President,  the 
history  of  ine  UniK^d  States  emphasizes 
the  fact  th.il  as  our  popuiation  increases 
so  does  the  need  to  con.serve  our  natural 
resources 

National  awareness  of  this  fact  has 
t>^en  aroused  in  several  ways  datinc  back 
to  colonial  days,  but  especially  to  the 
admini.«;tration  of  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  the  great  work  of  Gifford 
Pmchot  anc;  other.s. 

If  a  neetl  existed  sufHcient  to  inspire 
those  great  men  and  citizerLs  of  that  era. 
pven  great^-r  n^ed  exists  today.  The 
burden  of  tomorrow'.s  conservation  will 
rest,  as  it  always  does,  upon  today's 
children 

Thus,  sch^olwork  directed  toward  that 
objective  should  receive  appropriate  at- 
tention, anc  I  am  convinced  that  it  does 
m  a  majoriiy  of  our  public  schools. 

Occasions lly.  however,  a  group  of  stu- 
dentvS  exhibits  unusual  interest  in  con- 
.servation  and  produces  an  out-standing 
school  const-rvation  project  or  exhibit 

I  have  jLst  received  such  a  piece  of 
work  from  the  McCoy  Elementary  School 
at  Aztec,  >  Mex  ,  the  county  seat  of 
San  Juan  (bounty,  one  of  the  Nations 
richest  m  uadevfloped  natural  resources. 

Guided  b'/  Curn  C  Harvey,  the  stu- 
dents of  that  school  published  a  special 
edition  of  their  school  publication,  the 
Aztec  Siren  and  attracted  guest  articles 
by  Interior  Secretary  Fred  Seaton  and 
Mr.  Marshall  D.  Dana,  fiv^l  president  of 
the  National  Reclamation  Association. 
A  number  of  other  writers  on  conserva- 
tion also  contributed. 

I  wish  It  were  possible  for  all  Senators 
to  examine  the  work  these  children  per- 
formed. The  artwork,  the  text,  the 
several  colors,  the  time  devoted  to  this 
special  editor  of  the  Siren  are  of  a  nature 
to  make  all  Americans  proud. 

Recognizing  limitations  upon  inser- 
tions into  the  Record.  I  am  not  going 
to  ask  that  the  text  of  this  publication 
be  reproduced  here.  The  artwork  and 
the  colors  would  not  appear  and  they 
are  an  essential  part  of  this  special 
edition. 

However.  Mr  President,  I  ask  unanl- 
mo'ds  consent  that  a  portion  of  a  letter 


I    have    received    from    Mr     Harvey,    in 

which  he  describes  the  enthu.siasm  the 
project  aroused  in  the  Aztec  students, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  bein^  no  obji-ction.  the  excerpt^s 
were  ordered  to  be  print-ed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  our  special 
e<;itlon  of  the  Aztec  Siren  because  I  know 
that  it  deals  with  a  subject  cloae  to  your 
heart — conservation  cjf  natural  resources. 
And  I  also  know  that  it  Is  a  problem  of  vital 
concern  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

This  special  edition  grew  out  of  an  Inter- 
est of  the  school  boys  and  girls  and  their 
parents.  As  you  know,  the  entire  economy 
of  New  Mexico  and  especially  of  sections 
such  as  San  Juan  County  is  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  wise  use  of  resources  In  studying 
the  topic,  we  found  many  instances  In  which 
New  Mexico  has  led  the  way  In  the  wise  use 
of  natural  resovirces. 

You  will  note  that  the  date  on  this  special 
edition  is  January  1960  It  will  be  released 
at  the  end  of  the  second  week  In  January 
when  we  present  an  assembly  pro-am  on 
conservation  The  reason  the  paper  Is  fin- 
ished so  long  In  advance  is  that  once  the 
boys  and  girls  dug  Into  the  subject  they 
became  so  absorbed  In  It  that  there  was  no 
stopping  them.  Talk  about  a  good  science 
project,  study  of  our  natural  resources  and 
how  they  should  be  used  positively  can't  be 
beat. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  is 
morning  business  concluded? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  concluded. 


DEPRESSED  AREAS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President  in  the 
first  session  of  this  Congress  the  Senate 
approved  a  bill  dealing  with  depre.s.sed 
areas.  The  bill  contained  roughy  $389 
million  in  grants  and  loans,  and  is  pres- 
ently pending  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  de- 
pressed areas,  and  I  caught  the  overtones 
of  some  remarks  on  the  Senate  floor  yes- 
terday. In  that  connection  I  should 
like  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial which  comes  from  the  Marion 
Daily  Republican  in  southern  Illinois, 
in  the  very  heart  of  what  is  alleged  to 
be  the  depressed  area  in  our  State 

This  enterprising  newspaper  under- 
took to  query  six  banks  in  six  different 
communities  in  this  one  county  and.  lo 
and  behold,  notwithstanding  the  tag 
of  "depressed  area. "  the  bank  deposits 
in  those  six  banks  since  last  year  have 
increased  $3.9  miUion  and  total  assets 
have  increased  by  $4.3  million.  That 
very  properly  inspires  the  question.  Mr. 
President,  how  does  one  raise  bank  de- 
posits in  SIX  small  country  banks,  so  to 
speak,  by  $3  9  million  in  a  single  year 
if  the  area  is  depressed? 

So  I  ask  tmanlmous  consent  to  have 
the  editorial  printed  in  the  Record,  along 
with  my  observations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

This  Terrible  "Depressed  Area''(?) 

Senator  Dotjclas  and  Congressman  Ken- 
neth Orat,  both  Democrata  and  both  candi- 
dates for   reelection,  have   been   telling  the 


world  that  we  live  !n  a  "depressed  area"  with 
terrible  unemploynient  problems. 

An  examination  jf  the  df-poslts  of  the  six 
t>&nlu  In  Wililamsjn  County  will  give  the 
lie  to  such  reports.  In  1  year-  Just  12 
months — the  depos  ts  of  the  six  county  banks 
have  grown  by  $3  9'!). 298  49. 


The  total   assets  have  grown   In  the  sttme 
12    n-ior.ths   from   »3.3^^a.0(K)  &4    to   SSV.eSl.- 

146  04,  or  a  total  of  $4., '133, 055.60.  These  are 
not  figures  taken  from  thin  air.  but  taken 
from  their  report*  to  the  Stat*  banting 
examiners.     TUey  can  be  verified  and  are  as 

follows: 


Dfl-oslts 

Tot.i;  i.'.vts 

DeposJU 

Total  as»eU 

Increase  in 
a  Sills 

Thf  Dank  of  Marten 

$»,  887.  flW.  13 
4,  2«T,  273  » 

2,v,\.rn.nf, 

a,  wn,  44ia  83 

li.a>s.«o4-9i 

8,  371,  782.81 

»11.443,f»l.  13. 
4.  rai,  s«o.  00 
3.-zu.an.3B 

2.£14.M(Il4« 

12.34.-;.  511  M 

a.  M3.  45a  32 

S0,463.OULX2 

3.731,Rg7.90 
2.  JM,  nog  74 
2.2()!.4Ul.» 
9.  572,  8*.  08 
2.  876.  7«U  M 

4.o»j.  i:vi.  K2 

2.8SI.2H1  23 

2.37«.fiK).40 

10.  &64. 019.  93 

2,811.2»4.M 

Vi\h  21  ^  .'^ 

H  ink  nf  Ki-vft             .     _   

(  »rt«-%lU«'  SMU*  A  Huvinio  Hank. 

JuhnsioQ  Cily  Stale  Usalt 

The  Hank  of  Herrin 

llerrin  SerTirn V  Hank.   „„.„„. 
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Senator  Doucla; 
will  yuu  now  pleaf 
ting  campaign  by 
depre.ssed  and  ht 
ployed?  You  cann 
munltj  and  have  j 
million  in  1  year 

The  Chicago  Trli 
tor  Douglas'  efl  )rt 
of  southern  Illino 
pressed  said  "he  w: 
an  he  d!.vover«  .so- 
eflorts  to  make  it 


.  and  Congressman  Grat 
e  put  away  your  vote-get- 
telUng  the  world  we  are 
ve  thousands  of  unem- 
3t  live  In  ft  depressed  ci;)m- 
our  bank  assets  grow  $4^j 

)une.  In  spetJting  of  Sena- 
s  to  damatje  the  economy 
B  throtJgh  calling  us  de- 
ll i-hanprp  his  tune  as  soon 
:thfrn  Ill'.r.'ls  resents  his 
a  c  immunity  of  beggars  " 


INVITATIONS    S'ENT   OUT   FOR   THE 
1964  NEW  YORK  WORLDS  FAIR 

Mr  tCEATTNG  Mr  Prp.sldent.  I  am 
delighted  to  annciunce  this  morning  that 
ye.sterday  the  Se:retary  of  State,  in  the 
name  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  sent  to  the  Amba.s-sadors  of  all 
foreign  nations  r^'presented  In  tl'^Ls  coun- 
try an  invitatior.  to  participate  in  the 
1964  New  York  World's  Pair 

The  invitation  keynotes  the  theme  of 
the  fair.  "Peace  throuj^h  understand- 
ing," and  outlints  the  process  whereby 
New  York  City  wis  recommended  by  the 
Presidential  Cotimission  on  a  World 
Pair  The  Comm.sison's  report  and  rec- 
ommendations \'ere  accepted  by  the 
President  on  Ocober  29  1959  Secre- 
tary Herter's  invitation  quoted  from  this 
report  and  cited  the  prtat  and  mount- 
ing enthusiasm  m  this  country  for  a  dy- 
namic and  far-reaching  cultural,  eco- 
nomic, and  RC  entiflc  expression  of 
America's  statur»  m  the  world  of  1964 

Mr.  President.  I  am  confident  that  the 
1964  fair  will  inspire  a  full  and  free 
sharing  of  ideas  among  all  the  nations 
of  the  world.  I  am  extremely  proud  that 
New  York  City,  a;  tlie  home  of  the  United 
Nations,  aiid  a  great  trade  and  cultural 
center,  has  been  selected  for  this  high 
honor. 

The  1964  Words  Fair  is  a  long  way 
off.  The  die  has  now  b«»en  cast  with 
the  sending  out  c  f  in\  nations  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  I  am  hoi>eful  that 
Irtirticipation  of  foreign  natioiis  in  this 
fair  will  be  extensre  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  newly  ndependent  nations  of 
the  world  will  t:ike  this  opportunity  to 
show  us  their  accomplisliments  and  tell 
us  of  their  objectives.  I  am  hopeful. 
too,  that  the  na  lions  of  Europe  and  of 
the  Soviet  bloc  v  ill  come  forth  to  afTirm 
their  desire  for  increased  international 
understanding  and  cooperation  in  ail 
fields  of  endeavo". 


Mr.  President.  I  salute  all  of  the  men 
and  women  of  the  great  city  of  New 
York  wiio  have  worked  long  and  hard 
for  the  1964  World  s  Fair.  Their  job  is 
by  no  means  over.  It  is  just  beginning. 
The  Secretary's  invitation  marks  a  be- 
ginning and  a  challenge — a  challenge  to 
fulfill  the  aims  of  all  of  us  for  a  most 
.successful  and  worthwhile  American 
World  s  Fair  in  1964. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask  at  this  time  that 
a  sample  copy  of  the  invitation  to  for- 
eign governn»ents  to  participate  m  the 
New  York  1964  World's  Fair  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  beini:  no  objection,  the  copy  of 
the  invitation  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
m  the  Record,  as  follows i 

The  .Socretary  of  Stat*  presents  his  com- 
plimentfi  Ut  Their  Excellencies  and  Messieurs 
the  Chiefs  of  Mission  and  has  the  honor  to 
tra.i..aai.i  from  tlie  Honorable  Robert  P.  Wag- 
ner, mayor  of  tlie  city  of  New  "i'ork.  an  invi- 
tation to  take  an  active  part  In  the  1964 
World's  Fair  to  be  held  at  New  York. 
N  Y  .  In  that  year  in  celebration  of  the  ter- 
centenary anniversary  of  the  city  of  New 
York  and  to  eiicwurage  and  aaslet  their  com- 
mercial, industrial  trade,  educational,  artis- 
tic, and  other  cultural  groups  to  participate 
Ir.  this  ffiir 

The  1964  Worlds  Fair  at  New  York  has 
ad  pted  as  its  theme.  'Peace  Th.rough  Un- 
der?t;tndlng  '  and  is  spons(;red  as  an  event 
'^f  primary  International  significance.  Al- 
though held  under  private  au.splces.  It  en- 
joys i-he  support  ar;d  c<xiperatlon  of  the 
g  ■•  crr.mer.t.s  if  the  State  of  New  York  and 
the  City  of  New  York,  as  well  a£  prominent 
bufeiness.  civic.  Industrial,  trade,  and  labor 
organizations  having  national  and  Inter- 
nnt'onal   ties  of  great   Importance. 

The  selection  of  the  city  of  New  York  as 
the  hx^ation  for  the  1964  Worlds  Fair  was 
recommended  by  a  Presidential  Commission 
in  a  rrp  prt  approved  by  the  President  of 
the  United  St.ites  o'.  .America  on  October  29. 
1959  This  rp;virt  Included  the  following 
statements : 

"In  recent  years  the  United  States, 
through  all  levels  of  our  public  and  private 
life,  has  participated  In  many  great  fairs 
in  various  part."«  of  the  world  •  •  •  A 
world's  fair  In  an  American  city  would  typify 
our  continuing  eJTorts  to  cooperate  with 
other  peoples  in  peaceful  pursuits  of  mutual 
benefit  It  would  provide  a  fitting  occa- 
sion to  welcome  to  our  country  visitors  and 
participants  from  all  over  the  world  to 
mingle  with  our  people  In  an  atmio^phere  of 
good  will  and  culttiral  enjoyment.  It  wriuld 
encourage  ciinstrurtive  trade  and  compe- 
tition and  contribute  to  economic  develop- 
ment   and    the   cau.-^e   of   peace, 

"We  recommend  that  this  exposition 
siiuuld    be   held    In    New    York   during    1964. 


We  believe  that  New  York,  as  a  symbol  of 
freedom  to  millions  of  Immigrante  and 
others,  •  •  •  Rnd  as  one  of  the  world's 
outstanding  centers  of  culture,  finance, 
trade,  and  Industry  fully  measures  up  to 
the  highest  standards  for  the  holding  of 
such  a  fair  •  •  •  New  York,  of  all  Ameri- 
can cities.  Is  the  best  qualified  to  accom- 
plish  the  monumental   effort   required." 

P^r  the5«e  -easons,  and  also  because  1964 
will  mark  the  15th  anniversary  of  New  York 
as  the  permanent  home  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  Department  of  State  favors  the 
holding  of  such  an  Important  international 
exposition  and  hop>es  that  as  m.any  nations 
as  possible  will  be  represented  at  the  1964 
World's  Pair  at  New  York. 

The  General  Regulations  of  the  New  York 
World's  Fair  will  be  made  available  at  the 
earlle!«t  opportunity  Correspondence  and 
Inquiries  concerning  the  New  York  World's 
Fair  shotild  be  addressed  to  the  New  York 
W-'rId's  Pair  1964  Corp  ,  Empire  State  Build- 
ing  New  York  1,  N  Y 

The  Secretary  of  State  takes  pleasure  in 
bringing  to  your  attention  the  recommen- 
dation of  Dwlght  D  Eisenhower.  President 
of  the  United  St^ates  of  America,  that  there 
be  maximum  participation  by  foreign  na- 
tions and  their  nationals  In  the  1964  World'* 
Pair  to  be  programed  and  execute  by  the 
city  of  New  York  and  would  be  grateful  If 
each  Chief  of  Mission  would  forward  this 
Itiformation  to  his  government 

Department  of   Statx. 

Washington   January  21,  1960. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  T  also 
ask  that  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  Mayor 
Robert  F  Wagner  of  New  York  City, 
accompanying  the  Secretary's  invitation, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  1 

November  19,  1959. 

Deax  Mr.  Ambassador:  I  have  the  honor  to 
extend  to  your  government  a  formal  Invita- 
tion to  participate  in  a  World's  Fair  to  be 
held  in  the  city  of  New  York  to  celetH^te  its 
tercentenary    anniversary    In    the    year    1964. 

The  holding  of  this  fair  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  President  of  the  United  State* 
on  the  recommendation  of  a  Special  Presi- 
dential Commission  appointed  by  hlra  which, 
under  ZTate  of  October  29,  1959,  recom- 
mended to  the  President  of  the  United  State* 
tliat  the  holding  of  an  international  exjxjsl- 
tlon  of  the  first  category  In  the  city  of  New 
York  in  1964  should  be  supported  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  which  Commission 
further  recommended  that  "New  York  City, 
of  ail  American  cities,  is  best  qualified  to 
accomplish  the  monumental  eCort  required." 

The  President  of  the  United  States  also 
approved  the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dential Commission  to  assist  In  obtaining 
maxinium  participation  by  foreign  nations 
in  the  New  York  City   1964  World's  Fair. 

I  would  like  to  express  our  sincere  wish 
that  the  commercial.  Industrial,  and  trade 
organizations  In  your  country  mignt  also 
exhibit  at  the  1964  New  York' World's  Pair 
and  that  your  Government  will  assir-t  them, 
in   Arranging  for   their   participation 

This  1964  New  York  World  s  Fair  nas  taken 
f  ir  Its  theme,  the  significant  words,  "Peace 
Tlirough  Understanding"  and  it  Is  owr  hope 
that  the  exhibitors,  both  gC'\-ernmer.tAl  and 
private,  will  demonstrate  to  the  millions  of 
\-lsitors  to  the  fair,  the  interdependence  of 
all  nations  and  people  to  the  end  that 
th.'-ough  this  1964  New  York  World's  Fair,  all 
who  visit  It  will  carry  away  with  them  a 
deeper  understanding  of  each  of  the  nations 
of  the  world — an  tinderstandlng  that  will 
help  to  promote  that  peace  sought  by  all 
peoples  everv-where 

The  occasion  for  this  fair,  our  tercentenary 
anniversary,  enables  me  to  call  to  yotir  at- 
tention the  close  ties  between  New  York  City 
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and  the  nations  of  the  world.  In  these  30O 
years,  through  our  city  have  come  mlUions 
of  immlgTEUits,  who  have  brought  to  this 
Nation  the  culture  and  national  baclcgrounds 
of  every  lation  on  earth  These  Imml^ants 
by  their  later  citizenship  in  the  United 
States  have  created  ties  with  all  nations  that 
have  and  will  ever  be  a  major  Influence  In 
the  mutual  good  will  between  our  great 
country  and  yours.  Qur  great  city  has  been 
the  host  to  the  leaders  of  other  nations,  and 
time  and  time  again  has.  we  hope,  supplied 
Imng  proof  that  peoples  of  many  national 
origins,  race,  color,  and  creed  can  live  to- 
gether In  peace  and  harmony 

I  believe  that  the  1964  New  York  World  s 
Fair  to  be  held  In  honor  of  this  anniversary 
will  truly  be  an  event  of  International  im- 
portance. In  1964,  It  will  have  been  2a  years 
since  last  the  nations  of  the  world  met  in 
our  city  to  exchange  cultural,  commercial 
and  Industrial  ideas  Then  we  called  that 
World  Pair.  '-The  World  of  Tomorrow  " 
When  one  considers  the  strides  that  have 
been  made  since  that  time,  the  new  discov- 
eries and  industries  that  were  then  un- 
dreamed of — atomic  power,  television,  cyber- 
netics— It  Is  not  difficult  to  picture  the 
wonders  that  this  1964  New  York  Worlds 
Fair   .".'111  reveal. 

The  city  of  New  York  Is.  I  believe,  a  most 
desirable  place  for  the  holding  of  this  world  s 
fair.  The  site  of  the  previous  f.iir  held  In 
the  United  States  in  the  year  1939  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  and  has  been  m  ide  avnil- 
able  for  the  1964  New  York  Worlds  Fair. 
This  location,  at  Flushing  Meadow  wa^  orig- 
inally prepared  at  a  cost  In  excess  of  126 
million — and  has  been  preserved  a.?  a  park 
during  the  years  since  19;<9  I.",  addition. 
since  the  establishment  o:"  the  United  Na- 
tions Headquarters  In  New  Y jrk  City,  our 
city  has  become  Incrpaslnjjly  Important  in 
international  affairs;  and  is.  we  hope  you  will 
agree,  the  leading;  center  of  trade  and  com- 
merce in  the  world  today  It  l.s  the  largest 
city  on  this  continent  and  possesses  more 
facilities  for  housing,  transporting,  feeding 
and  entertaining  visitors  than  any  other  city 
in  the  United  States 

This  fair  has  the  full  support  of  all  r.eg- 
ments  of  busines,«;,  industry,  and  culture  of 
the  city  and  State  and  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York  the  Honorable  Nelson  A, 
Rockefeller  has  pledged  the  full  support 
of  the  State  of  New  York  to  this  exposition 
and  has  joined  In  r,uT  request  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  transmit  this  Invitation  to 
your  Government 

Detailed   Information  about  the   1964   New- 
York  World's  Fair  will  be  communicated   to 
you  by  the  f.i:rs  mAnite<emen':, 
Most   respectfully. 

RcerRT  F    Wagner. 
j  Mayor. 

RECENT  EVENTS  IN  CUBA 

Mr.  KEATING,  Mr  President,  recent 
events  In  Cuba  are  cause  for  concern  of 
all  people  who  are  interested  in  the 
progress,  cooperation,  and  strength  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  appears 
that  Pi-em  er  Castro's  personal  vendetta 
figainst  the  world  and  particularly  his 
anti-Amencan  policies  have  reached  the 
point  of  no  return. 

Historically,  a  bridge  of  fiiend.-.hip 
has  always  joined  Cuba  wrJi  the  U.S. 
mainland.  It  is  not  our  wish  to  have 
that  bridiie  disappear  and  to  see  Cuba 
emerge  as  an  aircraft  carrier  ofiT  our 
sliores.  op"rating  as  enemy  rather  than 
friend,  and  menacing  thp  peace  and  the 
s  'ii-iarity  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
pLUthermore,  the  wholly  arbitrary  acts 
of  the  Castro  government  in  its  assump- 
tion of  rights  to  control  of  American- 
owned  lands  and   businesses  constitute 


an  afTront  both  to  established  treaties 
and  contracts  and  to  the  dignity  of  the 
United  States. 

In  my  view,  it  Is  high  time  for  a  mas- 
sive reappi  aisal  of  American  policu  s  to- 
ward Cuba  Admittedly  this  is  a  thorny 
task,  involving  as  it  do<?s  mtertwming 
economic  ;nterests  and  close  bonds  of 
friendship  between  the  two  coontne.';. 

The  present  emergency  suggests 
strongly  the  need  for  warranted  coun- 
ter action  in  the  form  of  legislation  giv- 
ing the  Pr-^sident  the  authority  to  revi.se 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Sugar 
Act  in  sucn  a  manner  as  to  bring  hoiTie 
to  the  Castro  regime  the  economic  facts 
of  life  that  bear  heavily  upon  the  sta- 
bility of  the  Cuban  Government. 

Furthei-more.  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Cuba  remains  not  only  a  threat  to  our 
national  mterest^s,  but  al.so  a  source  of 
concern  w.th  respect  to  the  broad  inter- 
national interests  of  the  Americas. 
Cuba,  in  its  present  posture  of  enmity 
and  defiance,  stands  as  a  cloud  on  ill 
omen  that  may  well  spread  its  pernicious 
influence  into  other  Latin-American  na- 
tions. This  situation  rai.ses  the  question 
as  to  whet.Ter  the  time.s  may  not  already 
be  here  to  make  a  critical  appraisal  of 
the  need  for  a  reevaluation  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  and  a  po.s.sible  rewriting 
of  it  in  te -ms  of  threats  to  hf»mispheric 
defense  and  .solidarity  from  within. 
The  cancer  of  communi.sm  must  not  be 
allowed  to  grow  m  this  hemisphere. 
Tlie  overthrow  of  Dictatoi-  Batista  was 
hailed  by  fill  as  a  triumph  of  democratic 
forces  in  Cuba.  It  now  becomt's  appar- 
ent that  the  so-called  revolution  is 
merely  a  reorientation  of  dictatorships, 
with  consAQuences  perhaps  even  more 
menacing,  even  more  far  reaching. 

If  Premier  Castro  insist.s  on  being  the 
Prcks  bad  boy  of  inteinational  politics. 
the  pressure  of  the  world  community— 
either  through  the  good  offices  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  the  OrganizaUon  of 
American  States,  or  the  United  Nations, 
must  be  b; outaht  to  bear  on  him.  Imma- 
ture and  misguided  acts  by  a  dictator 
basking  in  the  self-delusion  of  his  own 
infallibility  should  not  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  harmony  and  friendly 
relations  of  all  our  neighbors  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  course  of 
events  may  transfonn  Cuba  into  the  land 
it  has  been,  the  land  its  citizens  surely 
want  it  to  be:  the  home  of  a  free  people, 
the  home  of  a  traditional  friend  and 
neighbor  of  the  United  States. 
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THE  ECONOMIC  .><  X'l.AL.  AND  PO- 
LITICAL PSV<  Fic  iL<  "^iY  OP  THE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE 
Mr.  SALTHN^T.ALL.  Mr.  President. 
first  let  m*'  sa .  i;.,..:  in  all  my  experience 
in  this  body  this  is  the  fiist  time  I  have 
ever  seen  the  majority  leader  or  acting 
majority  leader  presiding  over  the  Sen- 
ate I  congratulate  the  acting  majority 
leader  [Mr  M.^NSFIELD]  upon  his  rise  to 
such  eminent  heights.  I  hope  we  shall 
not  take  undue  advantage  of  him  while 
he  is  in  a  position  in  which  he  cannot 
talk  for  the  next  few  minutes.  ILaugh- 
ter.  1 

This  momine',  in  the  New  York  Times 
dated  Friday.  January  22.  there  is  an 


article  by  Mr  Arthur  Krock,  on  the  edi- 
torial pa»-'e.  which  I  believe  is  one  of  the 
most  objective  and  realistic  articles  I 
have  .seen  on  the  problems  which  face 
IS  from  the  psychological  point  of  view, 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  people 
of  our  country-  as  a  whole. 

The  article  is  critical  of  the  adminis- 
tration In  one  sense,  and  it  is  critical  of 
the  party  of  which  the  majority  leader 
is  a  member  in  another  sense.  But 
e.ssentially  it  points  out  the  fact  that  un- 
derlying the  entire  picture  is  the  psy- 
chology of  the  American  people.  To 
change  that  psychology,  if  it  is  necessary 
to  change  it,  becomes  the  responsibility 
of  all  parties — the  President's  party  as 
well  as  the  Democratic  Party. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  by  Mr  Krock  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks,  because  I  feel  that  it  is  ex- 
ceedirigly  important. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  TRtTE  Bill  That  Nra)s  To  Be  BROAOcNro 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 
Washington,  January  21. — There  Is  sound 
basis  for  the  criticism  that  the  Presidents 
messages  to  Oongreaa  this  year  streoA  the 
production  of  private  possessions,  which 
could  be  spared,  over  national  needs,  which 
must  be  supplied  If  the  United  SUtes  la 
to  attain  and  keep  the  power  level  required 
to  effect  Its  proclaimed  objectives  and  the 
security  of  lU  system  But  the  Indictment 
will  have  to  be  broadened  to  include  all 
those  responsible.  If  a  sense  of  urgency  Is  to 
replace  the  Nation's  sybaritic  psychology. 

To  point  out  that  the  President  and  hl» 
administration  alone  cannot  change  this 
economic,  social  and  political  psychology  of 
the  American  people  Is  not  to  excuse  or  con- 
done their  bO€ist  of  Its  material  products. 
The  same  would  be  true  if  the  Republican 
Party  alined  Itself  solidly  behind  such  an 
effort  at  correction.  Unless  the  principal 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party,  their  poli- 
tical allies  among  the  special  Interest  pres- 
sure groups,  and  the  financiers,  manufactur- 
ers, and  entrepreneurs  of  private  luxury 
goods  fully  cooperate  Uj  this  end  with  a  Presi- 
dent, Republican  or  Democrat,  the  productive 
emphasis  of  the  Nation  on  private  posses- 
sions will  continue  until  reversed  by  a  bitter 
common  experience  of  disaster.  And  where 
Is  the  public  man  who  reveals  the  courage 
to  make  the  demand  on  all  those  responsi- 
ble, and  specify  the  exactions  they  would 
have  to  fulflil? 

If,  for  example,  the  national  revenues  are 
to  produce  the  additional  funds  required 
for  better  education,  closer  competition  with 
Soviet  Russia  in  missiles  and  so  on,  higher 
taxes  must  Inunedlately  be  levied  But  how 
many  politicians,  labor  leaders,  and  spokes- 
men of  special  Interest  groups  are  urging 
this  on  an  adequate  scale  In  this  year  of  a 
presidential  election?  If  taxes  are  to  be  In- 
creased sufficient  to  these  vital  purposes, 
which  of  these  groups  Is  also  demanding  that 
the  tax  structure  be  at  the  same  time  made 
equitable  so  that  the  drain  of  greater  levies 
will  not  be  imposed  on  thoee  already  taxed 
toward  the  point  of  confiscation  and  penal- 
ized for  ability  and  success? 

Prolonged  strikes  In  essential  Industry.  In 
pursuit  of  an  ever-ascending  wage  scale  be- 
yond a  compensating  rise  In  productivity,  are 
a  constant  threat  to  any  form  of  the  econ- 
omy, however  it  may  be  downgraded  from 
consumer  goods  production.  But  neither 
this  Republican  administration  nor  the 
Democratic  Party — certainly  no  labor  lead- 
er— has  ventured  to  champion  any  effective 
curbs  on  the  monopoly  p>ower  of  organized 
labor  and  sustains  the  threat. 


♦« 


Many  who  crltli;lze  the  administration  for 
its  concept  of  proiperlty  as  primarily  a  rising 
flow  of  consumer  goods  are  advocates  of  a 
planned  economy.  Inevitably  politicians  em- 
ploy this  system  to  dispense  the  larger  eiirn- 
ings  of  one  community  to  pay  for  the  better 
education,  and  eo  forth.  In  others  wiiich 
learned  under  th-?  New  Deal  that  Washing- 
ton could  l>e  re  led  on  to  subsidize  local 
neglect  of  private  and  public  obligations 
But  these  particular  critics  precisely  like  the 
special-Interest  tlocs.  refuse  to  accept  the 
leESon  of  experience  that  the  President  could 
not  achieve  the  benefits  of  the  changed  psy- 
chology they  are  urging  except  under  the 
free  enterprise  system  for  which  they  would 
substitute  a  form  of  collectivism. 

This  would  be  t.ne  substitute,  t>ecause  these 
advocates  of  a  j  lanned  economy,  like  the 
others  who  lay  all  the  blame  on  the  admin- 
istration for  Its  concept  of  prosperity  and 
sectirlty.  are  urg  ng  that  Federal  funds  be 
supplied  for  the  l>etter  local  education,  slum 
clearance  and  th«  rest,  which  are  being  sub- 
ordinated to  ct  nsumer -goods  production. 
And  the  teaching  of  human  experience  is 
that  with  the  growth  of  Federal  financing  of 
local  obligations  Central  Government  direc- 
tion grows  in  direct  proportion 

One  fundamen'al  cause  of  the  suffusion  of 
the  economy  wlt:i  luxury  goods  is  the  arti- 
ficial stimulation  of  consumption  by  high- 
pressure  advertising  and  easy  Installment 
buying  But.  wt  en  this  has  the  Inevitable 
result  of  Individ  aal  debt  and  default,  the 
political  community  demands  lower  Interest 
rates  and  easier  money.  And.  since  to  re- 
duce both  sources  of  lopsided  production 
would  mean  at  east  temporary  unemploy- 
ment, the  leaders  of  labor  become  the  prin- 
cipal champions  of  artificial  stimulations. 

The  administration  certainly  has  followed 
the  trend  toward  more  and  more  consumer 
production  of  articles  In  a  time  when  the 
trend  should  be  reversed.  But  the  fame  in- 
dictment can  be  inade  of  Its  political  opposi- 
tion  and  preEsur'?-gr<>up  allies 


INDUSTRIAL  PERSONNEL  SECURITY 
I'RCXjRAM 

Mr  HENNn-JOS.  Mr  Pre.sldent,  on 
June  30,  1959.  the  Supreme  Court  in  its 
decision  In  Greene  against  McEIroy 
struck  down  the  industrial  personnel  se- 
curity program  on  the  ground  that 
neither  the  Prt  sident  nor  Congress  had 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
deprive  a  E>ers on  of  his  job  in  a  pro- 
ceeding in  wh  ch  he  was  not  afforded 
the  safeguard,  of  confrontation  and 
cross-examination  of  his  accusers  In 
presenting  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 
Chief  Justice  Warren  said,  in  part: 

Certain  prlncljiles  have  remained  relatively 
Immutable  In  our  Jurisprudence.  One  of 
these  Is  that  where  governmental  action  seri- 
ously injures  an  Individual,  and  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  iictlon  depends  on  factfind- 
ings, the  evidence  used  to  prove  the  Gov- 
ernments case  must  be  duclosed  to  the  In- 
dividual so  that  he  has  an  opportunity  to 
show  that  It  Is  untrue.  While  this  Is  Im- 
portant In  the  ctse  of  documentary  evidence. 
It  Is  even  more  Important  where  the  evidence 
consists  of  the  testimony  of  Individuals 
whose  memory  night  be  faulty  or  who.  In 
fact,  might  be  perjurers  or  persons  moti- 
vated by  malice  vlndlctlvene.'s.  intolerance. 
prejudice,  or  jealousy  We  have  formalized 
these  protectloi.s  In  the  requirements  of 
confrontation  and  cross-examination.  They 
have  ancient  roots.  They  find  expression  In 
the  sixth  amendment  which  provides  that  in 
all  criminal  cafes  the  accused  shall  enjoy 
the  right  to  be  confronted  with  the  wit- 
nesses against  htm. 

This  Court  has  been  zealous  to  protect 
these  rights  frori  erosion.    It  has  spoken  out 


not  only  In  criminal   CAses.   but    also  In   all 

•y.x-f.  i .'.  c.i.vf-s  where  administrative  and 
rpk.-  .;.i'.  .■■>■  ii^  •:  'iif-  were  \inder  scrutiny.  Nor, 
as  it  has  iK-en  jxilnted  out.  has  Congress 
ignored  thee  fuMdiimeiitAl  requirements  in 
enacting  regulatory  legislat.on. 

On  the  day  of  the  Court'.'^  decision,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights,  I  scheduled  hearings 
to  con.sider  methods  which  would  assure 
due  process  of  law  and  fair  hearing  pro- 
cedures in  loyalty-security  proprams  in- 
cluding the  industrial  per.-^nnel  security 
program.  An  invitation  was  extended  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  t-o  the  At- 
torney General  to  appear  before  the  .'sub- 
committee  and  present  their  views. 

The  subcommittee  heard  two  wit- 
nesses on  July  7,  1959.  and  expected  to 
continue  with  the  hearing  of  testimony 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Attorney  General.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral declined  the  invitation  in  a  reply 
which  suggested  that  the  problem  was 
primarily  that  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. The  Secretary  of  Defense  also 
declined  an  appearance  until  the  matter 
could  be  given  further  study  and  the 
position  of  the  executive  branch  estab- 
lished. The  letter  concluded  with  the 
statement  that — 

Upon  the  establishment  of  an  executive 
branch  position  I  shall  communicate  with 
you  further. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  sev- 
eral reports  in  the  newspapins  that  the 
industrial  security  program  would  be 
dealt  with  through  an  Executive  order 
I  have  had  additional  correspondence 
With  the  Secretary  of  nefm.'^e  rr '^ardme 
these  rep>orts.  and  on  September  22.  1959. 
received  the  assurance  from  the  Depart - 
ments  General  Counsel.  J.  Vincent 
Burke.  Jr..  that — 

You  may  be  sure  that  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  an  executive  branch  position  we  will 
communicate  with  you  further. 

A  few  days  ago  another  such  report  of 
an  impending  Executive  order  reestab- 
lishing the  mdustrial  personnel  security 
program,  apF>eared  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  January  17,  1960  This  news 
story,  written  by  Anthony  Lewis,  spells 
out  in  considerable  detail  the  provisions 
of  the  Executive  order  which  is  expected 
to  be  issued  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

My  reason  for  calling  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  at  this  time 
is  that  though  the  administration  has 
apparently  arrived  at  a  well-developed 
pKjsition  on  the  industrial  personnel  se- 
curity program,  it  has  not  informed  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights,  though  such  information  was  as- 
sured in  a  letter  signed  by  the  pre.^ent 
Secretary  of  Defen.se  and  again  in  a  let- 
ter from  the  Departments  General 
Counsel. 

There  is  of  course  no  obligation  on  the 
executive  branch  to  consult  with  the 
Senate  on  the  issuance  of  an  Executive 
order.  However,  should  the  Senate  v.i.'^h 
to  consider  legislation  on  an  industrial 
security  program  it  is  entitled  to  an  opin- 
ion from  the  executive  agency — in  this 
case  the  Department  of  Defense — which 
might  be  designated  to  administer  the 
program. 

There  Ls  a  further  matter  of  concern. 
While  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  rule 


on  the  con.'^titutionality  of  a  program 
which  denied  full  confront.Ttion  arid  an 
opportunity  to  cross-exam.me  accusing 
parties,  the  language  of  the  o;  inion  indi- 
cated clearly  that  should  such  prcxredures 
be  reinstated  by  Elxecutive  order  or  by 
statute,  the  Court  would  apparently  not 
hesitate  to  rule  on  the  constitutional 
question.  Justice  Clark,  the  single  dis- 
senter in  the  Gieene  case,  observed  in 
his  oi^inion: 

While  the  Ciur:  disclaims  deciding  this 
con.<;lituTio:,a'.  q.iestion,  no  one  reading  the 
opinion  will  doubt  that  the  explicit  language 
of  Its  broad  sweep  speaks  m  prophecy. 

The  proposed  Executive  order  reported 
to  be  in  circulation  in  several  executive 
departments  apparently  provides  excep- 
tions to  the  rule  of  full  confrontation. 
One  exception  applies  to  regularly  estab- 
lished confidential  informants.  Another 
applies  to  casual  informants — neighbors, 
acquaintances,  the  corner  grocery  clerk, 
and  similar  persons  who  have  no  connec- 
tion whatever  with  our  intelligence  agen- 
cies or  the  FBI.  According  to  the  news 
report,  the  head  of  a  department  or  his 
"special  designee  ■  could  rule  that  state- 
ments from  such  casual  informants  could 
be  accepted  as  evidence  without  the 
charged  person  being  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  confront  and  cross-examine  his 
accuser.  Exceptions  to  the  rule  of  con- 
frontation could  be  made  adm.inistra- 
tively  on  such  vague  grounds  as  "good 
and  suRicient  cause  ' 

The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rr:^hts  began  its  operations  in  1955  and 
first  concerned  itself  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  loyalty-security  program 
as  It  related  to  constitutional  rights.  A 
number  of  the  cases  heard  were  subse- 
quently adjudicated  by  the  courts  and 
serve  to  illustrate  the  dangers  of  admin- 
istrative procedures  which  are  vaguely 
defined  and  caieless  of  the  safeguards  of 
constitutional  law. 

If  the  executive  branch  propyoses  to 
deal  with  the  industrial  personnel  secu- 
rity program  administratively,  it  will  do 
well  t-o  avoid  its  earlier  mistakes  and  to 
heed  the  admonition  of  the  Court  in  the 
Greene  case  which  makes  this  action 
necessary-    The  Court  stated: 

without  explicit  artion  by  law-makers  de- 
cisions of  great  constitutional  import  and 
effect  would  be  relegated  hy  default  to  ad- 
ministrators who,  under  cur  fys;cm  of  gov- 
ernment, are  not  endowed  with  authority  to 
decide  them. 

It  would  indeed  be  unfortunate  if  the 
executive  branch  should  institute  a  new 
program  which  invited  a  new  round  of 
litigation  in  which  the  Supreme  Court 
would  be  required  t-o  finally  resolve  the 
constitutional  issue, 

I  have  written  the  SecretaiT  of  Defense 
again  requesting  that  he  apj>ear  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Con^jtitutional 
Rights  to  present  the  position  of  the 
executive  branch  on  this  serious  problem. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  he  will  accept  the 
inv;tation  and  that  we  may  look  foi-ward 
to  a  pro'-'ram  which  promotes  the  na- 
tional security  and  also  safeguards  our 
cherished  corL^tuutional  liberties. 

Mr.  President.  I  invite  attention  to 
well-written  articles  discussing  these 
problenxs  "The  Right  of  Confrontation." 
by  Robert  B.  McKay,  professor  of  law. 
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New  York  University,  published  in  the 
Washington  University  Law  Quarterly, 
volume  1959.  No.  2;  and  "Nonconfronta- 
tion  in  Security  Cases;  The  Greene  De- 
cision." by  Joseph  L.  Rauh,  Jr  .  attorney 
in  some  of  these  ca&es,  published  in  the 
Virginia  Law  Review,  1959,  volume  45, 
No.  7. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
at  this  place  in  the  Record  the  article 
above  referred  to  by  Anthony  Le-.vis. 
printed  in  the  January  17,  1960,  New 
York  Times;  New  York  Times  editorial 
published  the  following  day;  article  by 
Peter  Kihss  entitled  ■Heanny  Is  Uri^eJ 
on  Security  Code — Workers  Defense  Unit 
Also  Asks  That  Judges  Rule  on  Denials 
of  Confrontation."  published  m  the 
New  York  Times  January-  18.  1960:  edi- 
torial entitled  "No  Place  for  a  Detnur." 
published  in  the  St  Louis  <Mo.>  Post- 
Dispatch.  January  20,  1960;  and  an  ex- 
change of  correspondence  on  the  subject 
between  the  Senate  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  and  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense  and  Justice,  from  Jan- 
uary 30,  1959,  through  January.-  21.  19fi0. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  articles. 
editorials,  and  correspK;ndence  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  :n  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  J^n.  17,  1960) 

DefXNSE     WOP-iCEILS     T  ;     OKV     NkW     RIGHT     II* 

Secubity  CA5£a — Admi.nistbation  Studies 
Draft  of  an  Exkcut:\£.  ORCrR  on  Con- 
fronting  ACC'-SLHS 

(By  Anthony   Lewis  1 

■Washington,  January  i6— The  adminis- 
tration will  soon  set  up  a  new  industrial 
security  program  makms  siyn;flr  ir.t  ronces- 
Blons  to  the  principle  that  su-pecLs  sliu..id 
be  able   to  confront    their   acctisera 

The  existing  progr.im.  covering  defense 
plant  workers,  was  struck  down  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  laot  June  29.  The  Crjurt  held 
that  neither  Congress  nor  the  President  had 
authorized  a  system  m  which  lnf'irniant.s' 
names  were  kept  secre". 

Administration  lawyers  have  been  sTu^;- 
elm-^  since  then  to  write  an  Exec'itive  rder 
that  would  satisfy  the  Court  s  deriioHid  :  ir 
fair  procedures — and  at  U.e  s  une  ■,i;i.e  s.i".- 
Isfy  investigative  agencies  fe^rs  about  dis- 
closure of  their  secrets. 

The  White  House  Is  now  circulating  a  draft 
order  aimn^  In'iere^'ted  Heronries — the  De- 
fense, Justice  ar:d  State  Departoientfi.  Atomic 
Ener.'y  Commission,  and  N'  u.oiia.  Aeronau- 
tics  and    Space    Administrali  ju. 

OEDFR      EXFr<~TFD      Srx    •* 

President  Eisenhower  is  Ukely  to  issue  the 
order  withm  a  few  weeks 

The  draft  order  m ajte^  it  the  general  rule 
that  anyone  charged  ui.'ler  the  Industrial 
security  program  shall  have  the  right  to 
cross-examine  any  sonrce  of  Information 
a£;alnst  him  T-a  o  specific  exceptions  are 
made  to  the  general  .i-seamption. 

First,  the  name  of  a  genuine  confidential 
Informant — stich  as  a  Federal  Barenu  of 
Investigation  informant  iri.^ide  the  C(  mniu- 
nist  Party  -may  be  w.thheld  from  tie  ac- 
cused Individual  under  certain  circum- 
stances. 

The  head  of  the  depar^m^nt  =upp!ylne  'h** 
Information  would  pers«5na;iy  have  t<a  certir? 
that  the  source  is  a  confide :itiai  Informant 
who  has  been  engaged  m  obtaining  IntelH- 
rence  Information  for  the  Ooverninent.  and 
that  to  disclose  his  identity  would  be  sub- 
stantially  harmful   to   the  national   interest. 

ATTOKNET    GEffUlAI.  S    ROUE 

If  an  FBI  report  were  invnived.  for  er- 
aniple,  such  a  certification  would  have  to  be 


made  by  the  head  of  tae  Justice  Dep;\rt- 
aient.  the  Attorney  Genc-al.  N  >  depart- 
ment head  wouid  be  a^iowtti  to  dP-egaCf  this 
job  of  certifying  genuine  connd-'ntUil  in- 
formants. 

Second,  provision  is  made  for  the  tise  in 
sp>eclal  circumstances  of  statements  made 
by  so-called  casual  Informants,  such  as 
neighbors  of  the  accused  Individual,  with- 
out their  being  available  for  cross -examlna- 
Uon. 

The  head  of  the  department  handling  the 
security  case,  or  his  'special  designee," 
would  have  to  determine  that  such  a  source 
of  information  could  not  appear  In  person 
because  of  "death,  severe  illness,  or  some 
o^her  good  and  sufficient  cause." 

Further,  there  would  have  to  be  a  deter- 
mination that  failure  to  receive  the  state- 
ment from  this  casual  Informant  would  be 
"substantially  harmful  to  the  national 
security." 

Finally,  In  any  case  where  cross-examina- 
tion of  a  casual  Informant  was  denied,  only 
the  head  of  the  department  Involved  could 
make  a  final  decision  to  deny  the  accvised 
man  security  clearance.  And  the  depart- 
ment head  would  t>e  required  to  consider, 
in  deciding  the  caae,  the  suspect's  lack  of 
opportunity   to   cross-examine   all   witnesses. 

A  number  of  lawyers  within  the  Govern- 
ment regard  those  two  exceptions  as  too 
broad — especially  the  power  to  keep  casual 
Informants  secret  for  an  undefined  "good 
and  sufficient  cause  "  Other  provisions  of 
the  draft  order  are  being  criticized  as  too 
open    to   unfair   administration. 

Nevertheless,  the  whole  approach  of  the 
draft  Is  a  sharp  change  In  what  has  been 
the  consistent  policy  of  all  Government 
security  programs  over  the  last  dozen  years. 

The  presumption  has  been  that  the  ac- 
cused individual  had  no  right  to  know  his 
accusers'  names  or  cross-examine  them. 
Security  oflatlals  have  had  no  obligation  to 
oome  forward  with  live  witnesses:  In  many 
hearings  the  Government  has  produced  no 
witnesses,  relying  wholly  on  undisclosed 
st.Ttements. 

Under  the  proposed  new  industrial  secu- 
rity program,  the  situation  would  be  psy- 
chologicaiiy  reversed. 

The  presumption  would  be  that  the  hear- 
ing board  or  official  making  the  decision 
wo\ild  see  and  h^ar  only  what  the  accused 
Individual  sees  and  hears — as  in  a  Judicial 
trial.  The  burden  would  be  on  security  oflB- 
clals  to  show  some  special  reason  for  chang- 
ing that  pre:>'imption. 

The  draft,  as  now  written,  does  not  con- 
tain a  flat  statement  of  this  presumption — 
that  decisions  shall  be  based  on  the  open 
hearing  record,  with  the  specific  exceptions 
provided.  Some  lawyers  considering  the 
proposal  feel  strongly  that  It  should  have 
such  a  statement  of  policy. 

Another  section  of  the  proposed  Executive 
order  that  has  given  rise  to  some  confusion 
and  concern  deals  with  the  use  of  classified 
documents  In  security  proceedings.  Though 
it  does  not  say  so.  Investigative  reports  may 
be  Included. 

The  draft  says  that  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment concerned,  or  his  special  designee, 
may  pernnlt  the  use  of  such  documents  with- 
out the  accused  individual's  seeing  them  If 
they  are  relevant  and  If  failure  to  admit 
them  would  be  substantially  harmful  to 
the  national  secur.ty. 

P  rthermore.  the  accused  Is  to  be  given 
a  summaj"/  of  the  document  as  complete  as 
sei  ir.ty  consideratloita  pe.-mit.  And  If  such 
a  d<Kum.ent  is  admitted,  only  the  depart- 
ment head  Itself  could  make  a  final  decision 
against  the  Individual  security  clearance. 

What  confuses  and  concerns  the  critics  of 
this  prortslon  is  the  thought  that  it  may  be 
inconsistent  with  the  two  relatively  carefully 
defined  exceptions  allowing  the  use  of  in- 
foirmanu  statements  without  cross-exami- 
nation. 


If  a  hearing  board  Is  given  carte  blanche 
to  see  the  complete  Investigative  report  on 
an  individual.  It  will  undoubtedly  read  a 
number  of  unidentified  adverse  comments 
on  him.  The  crltlca  feel  that  the  drafters 
of  the  new  program  did  not  Intend  such 
a  result  but  that  they  should  make  their 
intention  clearer. 

The  draft  order  would  retain  the  present 
standard  that  clearance  may  be  given  only 
when  clearly  consistent  with  the  national 
security. 

THREE    MILLION    nvi    HUWDHED    THOCSANT) 
CLEARED 

About  3,500.000  defense-plant  workers  have 
been  cleared  to  date  under  the  Industrial 
security  program.  The  number  denied  clear- 
ance has  been  running  as  a  tiny  fraction 
of  those  cleared. 

In  the  year  1958.  for  example,  49  persons 
were  denied  clearance  after  formal  hearings. 
Forty-three  dropped  their  application  for 
clearance  after  receiving  a  statement  of 
charges. 

The  Defense  Department  has  a  central 
screening  board  here  that  decides  whether 
to  bring  formal  charges  against  anyone. 
Since  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  Last  June, 
cases  have  kept  coming  Into  the  board. 

The  screening  board  has  cleared  all  persona 
as  to  whom  adverse  information  did  not  Jus- 
tify formal  charges.  It  has  had  about  100 
cases  in  which  It  thought  charges  should  be 
filed,  but  I'  has  done  nothing  about  those 
pending  new  legal  authority  for  the  program. 

About  100  persons  have  been  left  In  limbo 
as  a  result  A  man  may  have  applied  for 
clearance  last  July,  for  ex.imple,  and  not 
received  any  answer.  All  these  cases  will 
presumably  be  acted  upon  as  soon  as  the 
President  issues  the  new  Executive  order. 


{From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.   18,  1960] 
The  Right  of  CommoNTATioN 

The  sixth  amendment  states  that  "In  all 
criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  en- 
Joy  the  right  •  •  •  to  be  confronted  with 
the  witnesses  against  him."  Proceedings  un- 
der the  so-called  Industrial  security  prr>gram. 
Involving  some  3'-^  million  defense  workers, 
are  not  criminal  prosecutions,  yet  under 
them  an  accused  or  suspected  person  may 
lose  his  job  and  his  reputation.  The  Su- 
preme Court  dealt  with  this  Issue  last  June, 
but  confined  Itself  to  the  decision  that  nei- 
ther Congress  nor  President  had  authorized 
indu-strlal  security  proceedings  lacking  the 
constitutional  safeguard. 

As  Anthony  Lewis  reported  to  this  news- 
paper yesterday,  the  administration  is  now 
trying  to  draft  an  Executive  order  that  will 
meet  the  situation  this  created.  This  order 
would  make  "significant  concessions  to  the 
principle  that  suspects  should  be  able  to 
confront  their  accusers."  There  are.  however, 
disquieting  exceptions.  It  Is  proposed  that 
the  names  of  confidential  Informants — a 
term  which  seems  to  Include  gossiping  neigh- 
bors as  well  as  authorized  FBI  agents — may 
be  withheld  If  a  designated  official  thinks  It 
would  be  "substantially  harmful  to  the  na- 
tional Interest"  to  disclose  them. 

The  proposed  Executive  order  Is  still  ap- 
parently In  the  formative  stage.  Those  who 
are  mulling  It  over  may  well  ask  themselves 
which  Is  the  more  Important  to  our  security: 
the  eternal  rights  and  liberties  that  charac- 
terize a  free  country  or  the  convenience  of  a 
few  transient  officials. 

(Prom  the   New  York  Times.  Jan.    18.   19«0| 

HT.ARINC  Is  Ubgfd  on  Secttiutt  Coime — Work- 
ers Defense  Unit  Also  Asks  That  Judges 
Rttle  on  Denials  or  Cohfrontatiom 

(By  Peter  Klhss) 
President  Eisenhower  was  urged  yesterday 
to  provide  for  public  hearings  on  new  regu- 
lations for  the  industrial  security   program 
before  an   Executive  order  Is   formally  pro- 
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mulgated.  The  program  covers  perhaps  8 
million   defense   plant    workers. 

The  Workers  Defense  League  here  also 
prLiposed  that  a  Federal  Judge  rule  on  each 
c-ase  in  which  an  a-ocused  was  denied  the 
right  to  confront  a  witness  or  examine  a 
di>cument. 

Under  a  reported  new  Government  plan. 
a  department  head  would  certify  any  denial 
of  ot)nirontatlon  as  substantially  harmful  t-o 
the  national  Interest  or  security. 

8EZS  ■  RZRions  ErrosT" 

In  asking  for  hi  vnngs,  the  24-year-old 
legal  aid  group  sal  the  draft  of  the  new 
program,  as  reported  In  the  New  York  Times 
yesterday,  appears  to  be  a  .serious  effort  to 
comply  with  the  spirit  as  wfll  .■».■;  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Supreme  C-curt  deci.slnn.  which 
last   June   struck   down    an    earlier    prrgram. 

The  Court  held  that  neither  the  President 
nor  Congress  had  authorized  a  denial  of  con- 
frontation. 

In  a  letter.  Vera  Rony,  national  secretary, 
and  Carl  Rachlln.  general  counsel,  said  the 
league  had  long  been  active  In  the  security 
field,  and  was  devoted  both  to  constitution- 
al safeguards  of  due  process  and  the  require- 
ments of  national  security 

The  league  proposal  would  have  a  Judge, 
on  application  of  an  accused,  decide  wheth- 
er confrontation  or  examination  of  a  docu- 
ment would  be  injurious  to  the  national  in- 
terest. 

"In  the  event  that  the  Judge  ruled  that 
no  such  damage  would  follow,"  they  went 
on,  "the  Government  would  either  permit 
confrontation  or  withdraw  its  complaint. 
If,  alternatively,  the  Judge  rules  that  the 
Government  is  Ju.'^tiP.ed  in  denying  confron- 
tation, the  hearing  would  proceed  in  Its 
normal  course  " 

They  compared  this  with  exair.inatlon  be- 
fore trial  In  civil  lawsuits  Its  value,  they 
said,  would  be  that  the  decision  on  confron- 
tation "would  be  Uiken  out  of  the  hands  of 
Government  officials  whose  complete  objec- 
tivity may  be  open  to  question." 

In  a  separate  comment.  Stanley  Faulkner. 
of  9  East  40th  Street,  who  estimated  he  had 
been  counsel  In  more  than  100  security  rltk 
cases  under  various  programs,  said  the  re- 
ported new  program  falls  far  short. 

The  sources  of  evidence,  Mr.  Faulkner 
said,  should  be  made  available  to  an  ac- 
cu.sed  He  declared  that  security  to  our 
country  is  not  achieved  by  protecting  In- 
formants from  cross-examination,  and  un- 
der such  protection  depriving  people  of  their 
constitutional    rights 

(From   the    St    Louis    (Mo  i    P'St- Dispatch, 
Jan    20.    1960] 

No  Place  for  a  Detoiti 

The  US.  Constitution  says  that  "In  all 
criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  be 
confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him." 
This  right  to  confrontation  was  a  factor  In 
the  case  of  the  $1 8,000- a-year  Maryland  In- 
dustrialist. William  Lewis  Greene,  who  was 
discharged  from  his  executive  position  by 
his  company  after  his  security  clearance  was 
removed  by  the  Defense  Department.  His 
company  was  engaged  almost  solely  In  Navy 
contract  work.  Greene  took  his  case  to  the 
Supreme  Court  where  he  won.  8  to  1.  last 
June.  Chief  Justice  Warren,  speaking  for 
the  majority,  said  that  neither  Congress  by 
statute  nor  the  Presldf-nt  bv  Exf^rutive  order 
had  authorized  the  Dclfi.-f-  D«[>.irtment  s 
procedure  of  withholding  a  n.  ii.  h  accusers 
yet  at  the  same  time  depriMi.g  h.m  of  his 
employment. 

Now  comes  word  that  the  administration 
Is  preparing  an  Executive  order,  in  which 
the  Justice  and  Defense  Departments  and  all 
other  Interested  agencies  would  Join,  to  cover 
such  case*  as  the  Greene  ciise  Presumably  in 
some  form  it  wuuld  seek  to  pre.^rrve  the 
power  to  Invrke  security  procedures  wlthotit 
permitting  the  accused  to  confront  his  ac- 
cusers. 


We  hop>e  Attorney  General  Rogers  will  be 
very  sure  of  each  step  he  takes  In  this  mat- 
ter. There  Is  not  the  slightest  showing,  so 
far  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  Greene  deci- 
sion has  placed  the  national  security  in 
jeopardy  If  the  handling  of  defense  con- 
tractjs  has  be<>n  embarrassed,  that  has  not 
been  demonstrated  either 

Let  us  not  forget  the  words  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren  in  the  Greene  decision  Declar- 
ing; that  "certain  principles  remain  relatively 
immut4ible  m  (>ur  jurisprudence"  he  said 
that  one  of  these  is  that  "where  eovernmei.tal 
action  seriously  Injures  an  Indnidual  and 
Uie  reasonableness  of  the  action  depends  on 
factfindings,  the  evidence  used  to  pre  vide 
the  Government's  case  must  be  disclosed  to 
the  Ir.dividual  so  he  has  an  ojiportunity  to 
show  that  It  Is  untrue.  While  this  Is  Im- 
portant in  documentary  evidence,  It  Is  even 
more  Important  where  the  evidence  consists 
of  the  testimony  of  Individuals  whose  mem- 
ory might  be  faulty  or  who.  In  fact  might 
be  perjurers  or  persons  motivated  by  malice. 
vindlctlveness.  Intolerance,  prejudice,  or 
Jealousy  We  have  formalized  these  pro- 
tections In  the  requirements  of  confronta- 
tion and  cross-examination" 

If  any  attack  Is  to  be  made  on  the  Greene 
decision,  let  it  be  straightforward,  with  full 
opportunity  for  congressional  and  public 
debate.  A  tricky  order  would  look  mighty 
small  when  set  beside  the  Supreme  Ourt's 
sound  and  wholly  reasonable  Greene  decision. 


1  ■  S   SFN.'.n:, 
CoMMiTTEF  I  N  ;Hf  .irnicART. 

StTBCOMMITTlf    ON 

CoNSTmmoNAL  Rights. 

January  21,  1^60. 
Hon   Thomas  S  Gates,  Jr., 
Secretary  of  Defense. 
Department  of  Defense. 
The  Pentagon.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  Tlie  attached  news 
article  by  Anthony  Lewis,  Irom  the  January 
17.  1960.  New  York  Times,  reporting  that  an 
Executive  order  reestablishing  the  industrial 
personnel  security  program  will  soon  be  is- 
sued, has  Just  come  to  my  attention.  It  has 
been  my  understanding  from  earlier  cor- 
respondence with  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
That  such  action  would  not  be  taken  before 
the  Secretary  s  views  had  been  given  to  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights. 

On  June  30.  1959.  I  extended  an  Invitation 
to  your  predecessor,  the  Honorable  Neil  H. 
McBroy,  to  appear  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights  to  present  the  Sec- 
retary's views  on  methods  of  obtaininkt  due 
process  of  law  In  hearing  procedures  under 
the  Industrial  personnel  security  ]iroEram  in 
keeping  with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  the  Greene  case  which  InvaiiUated 
that  program. 

The  Invitation  was  declined  in  a  communi- 
cation signed  by  yourself,  dated  July  10. 
1959.  suggesting  that  further  study  of  the 
problem  was  needed  before  a  positl'^n  of  the 
executive  branch  could  be  established  On 
that  occasion  you  stated:  "Upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  executive  branch  posit iin.  I 
shall  communicate  with  you  lurther  regrird- 
Ing  such   an  appearance." 

In  subsequent  correspondence,  prompted 
by  other  reports  In  the  newspapers  that  an 
Executive  order  reestablishing  the  industrial 
security  program  was  Imminent,  this  c^'m- 
mitment  to  Inform  the  subcommittee  of  the 
executive  branch  position  was  repeated 

The  subcommittee  would  still  like  to  hear 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  this  matter  be- 
fore an  Executive  order  is  issued.  I  am  sure 
that  a  mutually  convenient  date  can  be  ar- 
ranged. Considering  the  grave  constitutional 
Issues  Involved  In  this  matter,  which  are  of 
prof-'und  interest  to  the  Concre.'-s  as  well  as 
the  executive  branch.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
you  will  accept  this  invitation  to  appear  t^e- 
fore  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights. 


I   would   appreciate   hearing   from   you    at 
your  earliest  convenience. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  C  Henninos,  Jr., 

Chairman. 

Gfneral  CorxsEL  or  the 
Department  of  Defense. 
H'a.<'i:npron.  DC,  Octoher  30,  1959. 
Mr   Charles  H   Slatman.  Jr.. 
Chif*  Counsel  and  Staff  Director. 
Subromrnittee  on  Constitutional  Rights, 
Co'nrnittee  on  the  Judiciarp. 
U  .S   Sc'.ate. 

Dear  Mr  Slaym^n:  TTils  refers  to  your 
letter  of  October  26.  1959,  with  respect  to 
action  to  be  taken  by  the  Government  as  a 
result  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
the  Greene  case  I  have  reviewed  the  pre- 
vious corre.'jpondence  between  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
I  believe  It  has  been  Indicated  that  the 
executive  branch  as  a  whole  has  had  under 
consideration  since  tlie  issuance  of  that  de- 
cision appropriate  action  to  bring  the  in- 
dustrial security  program  into  consonance 
with  the  decision  of  the  Court. 

Bjth  the  possible  Issuance  of  an  Executne 
order  and  the  submission  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  the  Congress  have  been  under  con- 
sideration, but  no  final  decision  with  respect 
to  tliese  has  been  made.  I  am  sure  you  are 
aware  that  the  decision  to  Issue  an  Execu- 
tive order  is  that  of  the  President  In  addi- 
tion, any  recommendation  for  legislation 
submitted  by  any  branch  of  the  executive 
department  can  be  m.-ide  only  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President,  usvially  provided 
through  the  medium  ol  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  These  decisions  are.  of  course,  not 
within  the  purview  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  or  of  this  office. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  receive  copies  of  the 
subcommittee  hearings  of  July  2  as  sc>on  as 
tliese  are  available  We  have  previously  ob- 
tained copies  of  the  statements  of  the  wit- 
nesses which  we  have  studied  with  interest. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J    Vincent  Bvrke    Jr. 


October  26.  1959. 
Hon  J.  VWCBrr  BniKE  Jr. 
General  Counsel.  Department  of  Dc'ense, 
W'a.'^hmgton.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Bltike:  I  am  taking  the  liberty 
of  writing  you  In  connection  with  your  let- 
ter dated  September  22.  1959,  which  was  a 
reply  to  the  letter  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  dated  September  12.  1959.  by 
Senator  Thomas  C  Hennings.  Jr  .  chairman 
vl  the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee, 
concerning  hearing  procedures  under  the  in- 
dustrial personnel  security  program. 

I  believe  there  Is  apprehension  that  hearing 
procedures  will  be  established  by  Executive 
L;rder  lor  an  indvistnal  personnel  security  re- 
view program  without  legislative  authoriza- 
tion because  of  a  st.at*ment  made  on  the 
fl;>t)r  of  the  House  on  Friday,  September  11, 
Vjb9. 

CoNCRE.ss:ioNAL  Record,  volume  105,  part 
15,  p    19123: 

"RELATING  TO  SrCT-RrTT  PROGRAM  WTTH  F.F- 
SPECT  TO  DEFENiE  CONTRACTORS  AND  THEIB 
EMPLOYEES 

"Mr  WALTER  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan!- 
mo'ds  consent  to  address  the  Kcuse  for  1 
minute 

"Tlie  SPE.AKER  Is  there  objection  to  the 
reojuest  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

"There  was  no  objection. 

"Mr  WALTER  Mr  Speaker,  there  has 
been  scheduled  under  suspension  of  the  rules 
H  R  8121.  I  have  Just  been  informed  that 
the  matter  involved  in  this  bill  will  be  trent.ed 
w.th  administratively,  and  therefore  I  wish 
to  announce  that  there  will  be  no  motion  to 
eu-Kix-nd  the  rtiles  and  pass  the  bill." 

Seantor  Henni.ngs  is  expected  to  return 
within  a  lew  weeks  and  I  merely  wish  to  re- 
mind   you    that    the    Senate    Constitutional 
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Rights  Subcommittee  wanted  to  be  able  to 
rocer.e  the  views  of  the  Department  oi'  De- 
rense  and  If  necess.\Ty,  the  Deparimen:  .r 
Justice,  before  any  Industrial  personnel  se- 
curity review  program  is  established  As 
Boon  as  a  printed  record  of  the  public  heur- 
l!'.g  held  by  the  subcommittee  on  July  2. 
1'J5J — shortly  after  the  US.  Supreme  C  urt 
decision  In  the  Greene  cajse — is  available  we 
shall  be  happy  to  send  you  immediately  as 
n.  iny  copies  as  you  desire. 

Your  continuing  cooperation  will  be  ap- 
preciated 

Sincerely, 

Charles  H.  Slatman,  Jr  , 
Chief  Counsel  ar.d  Staff  D  rector. 

Gener-M-  Counski.  or  the 
DtPAaxMENT  or  D'  jfcN^E, 
Washing'on,  O  C.  September  JJ.  1059. 
Hon  Thomas  C.  Hewnings,  Jr., 
Cii.airman.  Subcovi.rr.li.ee  c-n   C>rL  ' ^iutional 
Rights,  Committee  ui  t'le  JiuLiCUiry.  U.S. 
Senate. 
Dear  Mr.  Chaibaian:   ThiC  Secretary  of  De- 
fense  hae   a.' ked   me   to   refjly    to   your    letter 
of   September    12.    1969.    wltti    regard    to    the 
problem   of   establuhmg    heanot;    pr(>?edur»^s 
under  the  industjrial  security  pru€rr>im  cf  the 
Departmnet    of    Defen-e    to    meet    the    pro- 
nLjuncementfi  of    tiie   Supreme   Court   u.    Lue 
Greene  case. 

Ihe  effect  of  the  Greene  case  upo:i  the 
future  operation  of  the  mdustrial  security 
program  has  been  the  subject  ui  ludv  n.,t 
only  by  this  Depmuneal  but  by  the  execut.ve 
branch  of  the  GovornmeriC  as  a  *hoie  We 
are  not  aware  of  the  source  of  ti.-^  s*  )rv  ui 
Uie  Washington  Evening  Star  ^  f  Senu-rn.^ur 
11.  which  you  eacioied.  I  an.  i£ii\)rr:.-d  u».it 
a  decision  with  respect  to  thio  :uat",*r  has 
not  m  fact  beer,  m.sd-' 

You  may  be  sure  that  upon  the  esUi;  ...sh- 
ment    of    an    eiecuuve    branch    p»>s.L.iju    ».e 
Will    commuaicaLe    with    y^u    lurth  r. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J   Vlnckwt  Bubk-e,  Jr. 


September  12,  1959. 
The  Honorable  Nrn.  H.  McElrot. 
X'te  Sec-etary  oj  Defense,  the  Department  of 
De'ei-'^,  W2;h:ngtun,  DC. 

De.\r  J^.  SfiCEETARy:  On  June  30,  1959.  and 
ag.itn  on  July  13,  1959.  I  wrote  you  a  letter 
Inviting  you  to  appear  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights  to  present 
tne  '.lews  of  the  Department  of  Defense  con- 
cerning methods  of  obt. lining  due  process  of 
law  m  hearing  procedures  under  the  Federal 
loyalty  security  pr:>sram5;.  particularly  the 
Industrl.il  personnel  security  program. 

On  July  10,  1959.  Dep'i«^y  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Thomas  S  Gates  r^pl'.ed  to  my  Initial 
lefer,  stating  that  the  D?partment  of  De- 
fense, t<i^ether  with  other  l.iterested  agen- 
cies of  the  Government,  wert.-  eng.iced  in  an 
tntensive  study  nf  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  '•h«»  Gr»ene  case  to  detTinine 
It.s  significance  and  effect  on  the  future  on- 
erations  of  the  industrial  security  program 
SL^cret^iry  O  ites  slated  that  until  such  time 
as  that  study  wa.s  completed.  It  would  be 
inappropriate  f  .r  .lUy  L)>.partmcnt  of  Defense 
cfScial  to  testify  before  this  subcommittee, 
but  that  upon  the  establishment  of  an  ex- 
ecutive branch  position  he  would  communl- 
c.i*:?  further  with  me  reg.irdlr.g  such  an 
oppe.irance 

in  the  U^ht  of  Secretary  Gates'  letter,  and 
a  letter  of  s.mil  tr  m.p'  rt  sent  to  me  on  July 
1*^  by  George  W  Viiughn-.  assistant  to  the 
Secretary  for  I7e<j1sl.'\ti-  e  .AT^irs  It  was  highly 
d.-.turblng  *.o  rend  in  the  Pr:d;i7,  Septem'oer 
11  edition  of  the  Washint;-  >n  Hven!n5  St.-\r  a 
n-ws  dispatch  reporting  th>»t  the  White 
n  'us«  Intends  to  issue  an  Exeoui.e  ord'^r  in 
th>  ne;\r  future  d'^allng  with  the  industrial 
pcr'<~mf.e!  security  prociom  I  trust  thut  this 
n""***  dl.'pitch  was  in  ern^r  «nd  "hnt  no  *wh 
du'lu.'iv*  action  fornialliing  pr'>c«<lur»«s  m 
th»  Indvietrlnl  personnel  •eciirltv  program 
T^-iU  b«  titlcen  befor«  the  C  u-.s*;*  u' ;-  ii  u 
Righu  Svibcommitiee  h.w  ti.o  opp..rtui..t;,  to 


he.ar  the  testm.ony  of  rippropna'e  Govern- 
ment jfficiaia,  nciuding  repreaeutat.vee  fr<JtQ 
ti.e  Depaitmer.t  of  Delenst- 

I  stiAil  appreciate  hearing  from  y  ju  .nune- 
dia*ely  whether  the  study  "t  the  Greene  de- 
cusion  referred  u,  in  Secre",<try  Games'  letter 
liAS  been  completed.  ai,d  .f  s*  .  when  it  would 
be  convenient  for  you  and  other  appropriate 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
testify  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Consti- 
tutional Rights. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  C    Hennxmgs.  Jr., 

Chauman. 


OrFicE  or  THE  Secsetart  of  Defknsx. 

WatMngton.  DC,  July  16.  1959. 
Hon.    Thomas    C     Henmncs,    Jr.. 
Chairman.     Committee     on     tiie     Judiciary, 
S'j.bco^miitee  on  ComtUutional  Bights, 
U  .i.   Sermte 

Deah  Senator  Hennings:  This  refers  to 
your  letter  of  July  13.  1959.  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  indicating  the  desire 
of  the  committee  to  comnaence  hearings  on 
July  2i. 

As  was  indicated  In  this  Department's  let- 
•►'  1  J  ilv  10.  1959.  the  Greene  decision  U 
beint;  studied  by  the  Department  and  by 
other  Interested  agencies;  and  conslderatloa 
Is  being  given  to  whether  the  administration 
should  make  reconnmendations  for  legisla- 
tion, and  to  any  other  steps  which  should 
be  taken.  I  do  not  know  at  this  time  wheth- 
er such  studies  will  have  been  completed  by 
July  29.  The  nature  of  the  problem  Is  cov- 
ered in  the  Greene  case  opinion.  Until  a 
proposed  soluuon  is  determined  within  the 
fx-^cutive  brunch,  there  Is.  of  course,  little 
which  a  witness  could  contribute  to  the  com- 
mittee's study. 
Sincerely. 

George  W     V^vcn^s. 
As-Distant  to  the  Secretary  for  Legisla- 
tive Afjatrs. 

JniT    13.    1969. 
T^'-  H-r. -ir^H'o  Vt:    H    M<  K1-Roy. 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Department  of  Defense. 
Washing trm.   DC. 

Deas  Mr  s?-r-ReTART:  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Thon-  is  S 
Gates,  in  response  to  my  letter  to  you  dated 
June  30,  1959. 

In  my  letter  to  you  of  June  30,  inviting 
you  to  appear  before  the  Senate  Coratitu- 
tlonal  Rights  Subcommittee  to  present  your 
views  on  methods  of  obtaining  due  pfoocsa  of 
law  In  hearing  procedures  under  Federal 
loyalty-security  programs,  pwullcuhyly  the 
ind'ip'rlal  personnel  security  prog^rams,  I  did 
n---'  mention  any  speciflc  date  when  the  sub- 
^v-imml'tee  wonid  prfffr  to  hear  your  testl- 
m-'inv  since  I  wnn^er)  to  afford  you  the  great- 
est possible  leeway  and  ror/en!-  r.  e  :•  ritting 
such  an  appearance  inU^  your  .s<hefi  iir 

Since  writing  that  letter,  however.  I  have 
heard  irports  that  as  a  result  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  the  case  of  Greene  v  Mc- 
Elroy  the  administration  Is  considering  the 
issuance  of  an  Executive  order  covering. 
among  other  things,  hearing  procedures  un- 
der the  Industrial  personnel  security  pro- 
gram 

In  view  of  the  gruve  (x.nstltutlonal  rights 
questions  dealing  with  confrontation  and 
cross-examination  raised  In  the  majority 
opinion  In  the  Greene  case.  I  think  It  U 
highly  lmport«nt.  bef  re  .mv  vctlon  Is  taken, 
either  In  the  form  of  ;•  sji^lation  or  Executive 
order,  to  formulHf*  r.ew  rules  or  f'Uthor'.zi- 
t:  -n  for  the  mdrntridl  pe.'sonnei  security 
program  that  U~.is  sub'^ommittee  have  the 
opp.  rtunitv  to  hear  the  testimony  of  ap- 
propriate Ci  ^vernni'mt  officials 

A:cordinglv.  I  have  »ctie<!uled  a  h-jcring 
by  the  subcoinnuttee  fur  the  mcr;  ing  of 
Wrdr.e?dav,  July  2\».  Uj  hear  your  views  aa 
S»»<-r'-ta:  V  -  f  Defense 

I  h  pe  t^.  At  rh;.s  dr.  ".e  Is  convenient  for  you. 
Sincere! '.•  vnurs. 

Thomas  C.  Huf.vmtw,  Jr  . 

Chairman, 


\K'  i}inr\qi.if    DC.  July  14.  19£9. 
Hon.  Thom  \a  C    Hf-.N!vtia.  Jr  , 
Chair 'Tian.   Su'irvTnr.ittee   on    Cnmtitutional 
Rights.  Comritttee  on  the  Judu^tary,  U.S. 
Senate. 

Dear  Senator:  This  la  In  regard  to  your 
letter  of  July  13  suggesting  that  I  testify  be- 
fore your  sut>commlttee  on  July  28.  regard- 
ing tb«  Supreme  Court's  decision  In  Greme 
V,  McElroy.  The  administration  has  studied 
that  decision  and  la  oonsldericg  what  legis- 
lative reconameudatioos.  if  any,  to  make  aa  a 
result  of  It.  It  iB  also  considering  what  ac- 
tion to  take  in  the  event  It  la  decided  Uiat 
legislation  Is  not  advisable. 

The  Industrial  sectirity  program,  aa  you 
know.  Is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
Defense  Department.  The  opinions  In  the 
Greene  case  set  forth  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  legal  problems  Involved  so  that  there 
Is  little  or  nothing  that  could  be  added  by 
way  of  testimony  In  that  regard  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Because  there  Is  UtUe  of  a  constructive  or 
helpful  nature  which  a  representative  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  could  provide  by 
testimony  now  It  would  be  appreciated  If 
any  decision  as  to  such  testimony  oould  be 
postponed  at  this  time. 

With  kind  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Wnj-iAM  P    Rogers. 

Attorney  GeneraL 

JtJi-T   13.   1959. 
The  Honorable  William  P    Rocxas, 
The  Attorney  General.  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington.  DC. 

Deak  Ma.  ArroRicTT  GsirEaAL:  In  my  letter 
to  you  of  June  30.  Inviting  you  to  appear 
before  the  Senate  Constitutional  Rights  Sub- 
committee to  present  your  views  on  methods 
of  obtaining  due  process  of  law  in  hearing 
procedures  under  Federal  loyalty -security 
programs,  particularly  the  industrial  person- 
nel security  program*.  I  did  not  mentloa 
any  specific  date  when  the  subcommittee 
would  prefer  to  hear  your  testimony  since  I 
wani-xl  to  afford  you  the  greatest  possible 
leeway  and  convenience  in  fitting  such  aa 
appearance  into  your  schedule. 

Since  writing  that  letter,  however,  I  have 
heard  reports  that,  as  a  result  of  the  Su- 
preme  Court's  decision  la  the  ease  of  Greene 
v.  McElroy,  the  administration  is  consldp'ir.g 
the  Issuance  of  an  {Executive  order  covrnng, 
among  other  things,  bearing  procedures  un- 
der the  Industrial  personnel  security  pro- 
gram. 

In  view  of  the  grave  constitutional  rights 
questions  dealing  with  confrontation  and 
cross-examinaUon  raised  In  the  majority 
opinion  in  the  Greene  case,  I  think  It  Is 
highly  important,  before  any  action  Is  taken, 
either  In  the  form  of  legislation  or  Executive 
order,  to  formulate  new  rules  or  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Industrial  personnel  security 
program,  that  this  subcommittee  have  the 
opportunity  to  hear  the  testimony  of  appro- 
priate Government  officials. 

Accordingly,  I  have  scheduled  a  hearing 
by  the  subcommittee  for  the  morning  of 
Tuesday,  July  28,  to  hear  your  views  as  chief 
legal  officer  of  the  Government. 

I  hope  that  this  date  la  convenient  for  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  C.  Hjcmnlnos.  Jr  , 

Chair  m^tn. 

Thx  SscRKTAar  or  DcrENsa. 

Washington.  Jul^  10,  1959. 
Hon   Thomaj  C,  Hknnincs,  Jr.. 
C/iair»ian.     Committee     on     tha     Judiciary 

Subcommittee   on    ConsHtutioiuii   Rifhta, 

V  S   Senate. 

Dear  Ssnatcr  Hxnninc.^  Your  letter  of 
Jun'>  io.  Itfii*  ;i  I'oik.-  .Mr  M -K  :-ov  t-c .  pre- 
sent the  views  of  tn-  L^-p.u-un":  '  ■  ■!  Dt-fen.ts 
to  your  suix--iiiT,m;  1 1<^«'  r,  o'tui  e  '  i<-  nierh- 
0<.ih  Itrf  oL>l4UUi<ig  uno  pfTjcraa  ui  mw  iti  lie..r- 
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ing    procedures   under    the   Federal   loyalty- 
security  programs  is  appreciated. 

Since  the  Greene  decision  on  June  29.  the 
Department  of  Defense,  together  with  other 
Interested  agencies  of  the  Government,  have 
been  engaged  In  an  intensive  study  of  the 
decision  to  determine  its  significance  and 
effect  on  the  future  operations  of  the  in- 
dustrial security  program.  Until  such  time 
as  that  study  has  been  completed  and  a 
position  of  the  executive  brancli  established, 
I  believe  It  would  be  Inappropriate  for  any 
Department  of  Defense  witness  to  testify 
before  your  subcommittee. 

Upon    the   establishment   of   an   executive 
branch   position    I   shall   communicate  with 
you   further  regarding  such  an  appearance. 
Sincerely  yours 

Thomas  S.  Gates. 

Deputy. 

June  30,  1959. 
The  Honorable  Neil  H  McElrot, 
X'le  Secretary  of  Defense. 
The  Department  of  Defence, 
Washington    DC. 

Dear  Ma.  SEcaETAar :  This  Is  to  Invite  you. 
as  an  Interested  Government  official,  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Senate  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee  and  present  your  views  on 
methods  of  obtaining  doe  process  of  law  In 
hearing  procedures  under  Federal  loyalty- 
security  profn^ams  mith  psrtlrular  reference 
to  an  Industrial  personnel  security  program. 

For  your  convenience.  I  am  encloalng 
copies  of  statements  dated  May  25.  and  June 
25.  1959.  As  you  will  note,  our  hrst  hearing 
will  be  held  Thursday  morning.  July  2.  1959. 

Wlien   would   you    prefer   to   testify? 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  about 
this  matter  In  the  near  futiire. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  C.  Henninc?!    Jr  , 

Ctiair"ian. 


Jvst  :iO.   1959. 
The  Honorable  WnniAM    P    li  -gers. 
The   Attorney   General.    l>  'pa'  tme^it   nf   Ju.i- 
ttae,   Wash-.ngt'jn.   DC. 

Dear  Ma.  Attornit  Genixai  This  Is  to 
Invite  you,  t*  ir  :r  •rre':ted  Government  of- 
ficial, to  ii}  \fii.:  !•'  :  f  'he  Senate  Constitu- 
tional Rigiits  buLKx>mniittee  and  present 
your  views  on  methc>d8  of  ob'air.mg  due 
process  of  law  in  he.u-ing  proceti  ire-;  ur  i»»r 
Federal  loyalty-sec'oruy  prcgriinis  *:v.u  ;w-- 
tlcular  relercTice  to  an  IndustriKi  personnel 
security  program 

I  would  also  lye  Interefted  in  re<^ivinK 
your  views  on  tiie  lie  tod-jy  of  tne  .^••AJ. 
ney  General's  Lu.i  of  proe.;ribe<i  crgan.-'ji- 
tlons— bow  the  list  is  compiled,  hi  v.  nun.fs 
Of  organizations  are  added  U'  the  .i>t  nc  w 
names  are  removeu,  anu  •*uo  u>e«  tne  iist 
for  wlxat  purposes. 

For  your  convenience.  I  am  encloslnR 
copies  of  statements  dated  May  25  and 
June  25.  1959.  As  you  will  note,  our  first 
hearing  will  be  held  Thursday  morning. 
July  a.  1056 

When  wn-  Id  v   u   prefer  to  testify? 

I  look  : orvHrd  ;  >  hearing  from  you  about 
this  matter  In  the  near  future. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas    C.    Hennings.    Jr., 

Chai'-^nan. 


NECKSSiry  FOR  A  NEAV  LOOK  .AT 
THE  UN:TED  STATES-CUBAN  POL- 
ICY 

Mr  WIl.ETi'  Mr  Prr«!ldfnt,  thp  dlf- 
flculties  ar:.«:ing  out  of  tb.e  changeover 
ill  the  KOV':^rnniPnt  of  Cuba — with  its 
new  poUcifs  aiid  fiimude  towuixl  Llv' 
UiiiU'ci  Stales — requues.  1  Ixlicve,  a  new 
lo'  k  at  r  S   fxjl.cv. 

The  United  State.":  I  b(  li*  vo  }ias  r 
great  stake  m  a^^sunns   ^ood  relations 
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on  a  mutually  beneficial  basis  with  Cuba. 

By  exc>enence.  however,  it  has  become 
Increasingly  evident  that  the  chanpe- 
over  in  governments  of  Cuba — accom- 
panied by  a  revision  of  Cuban  policy — 
has  created  new  and  difficult  problems 
between  tlie  two  couiitnes. 

Currently,  for  example,  we  face  de- 
cisions on  first  what  action  to  take  m  re- 
lation to  the  sugar  trade  with  Cuba — 
that  is,  whether  to  raise  or  lower  the 
sugar  quotas:  and  second,  how  best  to 
protect — and  obtain  adequate  compensa- 
tion for — expropriated  U.S.  properties 
and  investments  in  Cuba 

As  I  understand  it.  Ar:,b.T.<;":ndor  Bon- 
sal  Ls  coining  back  to  Wa.; m^tcn  for 
further  conferences  on  the  t..'cua.;*on. 

In  view  of  the  criticalness  of  the  Situa- 
tion— as  well  as  the  state  of  flux  Uiat 
exists — I  believe  the  Contzrcss  sliouid 
favorably  consider  any  request  by  the 
President — as  standardbearer  of  our  for- 
eign p>olicy — for  authority  to  raise  or 
lower  sugar  quotas.  If  such  acts  best 
serve  our  national  interests 

Unfortunately,  there  ha\e  been  dis- 
sident voices  wiiich  by  sometimes  ex- 
treme criticism,  have  made  more  dif- 
ficult the  carrying  on  of  what  should  be 
good,  friendly  relations  between  the  two 
countries. 

However,  the  situation  will  not  be 
solved  by  blasts  and  couiitrrblasus. 
Rather,  the  crisis  requires  caim,  cool 
thinking,  aimed  tx^v,  ard  findjne  ron'^inic- 
tive.  and  acceptable  agreements  to  the 
dlfTerences. 

Basically,  we.  in  the  Unlt-ed  States,  re- 
spect the  riglits  of  the  Cuban  people  to 
pursue,  by  self-determination,  tiieir  na- 
tionalistic goals.  This  concept  is  in  com- 
plete accord  with  our  own  hist^iry  De- 
spite the  "wave  of  criticism.  '  I  have 
every  confidence  that  there  exists  be- 
tween the  Cuban  people  and  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  a  strong  bond  of 
friendship,  of  mutual  respect,  and  a  de- 
sue  for  a  ix-tt^'r  climate  ol  relationsliips. 

As  a  nation  which  has  undergone  the 
"trial-and-ermr  process"  m  arhievinp 
our  poals  as  a  nauon.  the  United  Si.ites 
sliould  apprcciH'L,*^ — and  attempt  to  pa- 
tieiiliy  understand — tiie  dilficuities  ron- 
frontinj  the  Cut>ar.s  At  the  same  time. 
h<)we\er  it  i,s  (>sspntiai  that  effort,';  be 
made  to  protect  U  S.  intt  rest.«  and  in- 
vestments which  are  siprnficant.  not  only 
to  tlie  American  people,  but  also  l^ave 
been  important  t^j  tl^e  Cuban  economy. 

I  believe.  tl:ierefore.  that  the  United 
States  should  take  a  new  look  at  its 
Cuban  ix)licy  to  see  what  can  be  done 
to  avert  a  real  estrancement  of  th"^'  two 
Governments,  to  iron  out  the  difSculties, 
and  to  improve  relationships  for  the  mu- 
tual benefit  of  the  two  naUuns. 


FORBST     SERVICE     BUDGET     WILL 
NOT  FULFILL  BENSON  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MURRAY,  Mr  Pre5idpnt,  la^t 
year  the  Congrr.ss  had  presented  to  it  a 
■  ;:iOL;ram  for  the  jiuLionul  forests."  I 
ta'Ke  some  personal  pride  in  having 
Joined  wiiii  otiiers  m  tlfc  Congress  m 
ui  i^iiiif  c\ti  Uie  last  few  yeai's  Ui«t  tiiis 
be  done. 

I  R'sk  unanlnious  comment  that  Serr^- 
tivy  Benson  s  letter  of  transmittal  be 
iiru.ted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  tr  be  pruited  u\  the  Relord, 
as  fallows:       * 

liEPARTMENT  OF  AGRlCULrLTlK, 

WusKingiun    DC .,  l^anh  24    1959. 
Tlie  PRBSIDi-NT  Ui  THE  titNAlE, 

U  S.  S<  rictt. 

^JIJ^R  Ma.  Presh>ent  A  rep  >rT  eni'.tlei 
'■Pr..>''am  lor  the  National  Foriits"  is  ir..ns- 
mifed  herewith  lor  '.nformaiion  ol  the  Con- 
gref-.'i  ai,d  a;^-  r    I'T;;-."*-  rel»:(;     < 

President  Eisenhower  in  his  state  ai  the 
Union  messa^je  ir-  i-ebruary  19.3  called  at- 
tei-Uon  to  the  ^  ivst  iinporuunce  to  this  Na- 
tirn.  now  aiid  in  the  luiure.  ol  our  «oii  and 
wviier,  our  f(  reste  and  mi:.era>.  and  our 
wilalile  ;esf  urces  He  indicated  the  n^ed  'or 
a  s;  r'lnc  I-'eaeral  progn. m  in  tl.e  he. a  of 
resource  df  velopinent, 

I  :.  J;i!v  31,  1953  the  President  supple- 
mented that  mes5aee  by  sending  to  the 
C  :^T>  ?  a  ^J>eclai  messatre  relative  to  a  pro- 
gram desigr.cG  •  :,  erve  and  improve  the 
Nation's  nattiral  res  )urce.«- 

In  referring  to  tlie  national  fore."?t,s  ad- 
ministered by  this  Department  and  to  other 
public  lands,  the  Pro&ider.t  stated  In  that 
special  message  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  responFibillty  to  manape  wisely  those 
public  lands  and  forefts  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion nr  essary  in  the  interest  of  the  piblic 
as  a  whole.  Important  values  exist  m  these 
landh  lor  iorest  and  mineral  pr  >ducis.  graa- 
ii.g,  hili.  ^UiQ  wilUiiie.  and  1^.:  r!,^rtiiti,^i:. 
M  'reover.  ;:  ^  iii.pcrai.'. t  Vc  ii^e  \\i^.:^:t  ^.i 
thousands  of  ccniciii-i'ies  and  millions  of 
acres  of  irrigated  Innd  that  Eurh  lands  be 
managed  to  prrtect  the  water  supply  and  •»a- 
ter  quality  which  comes  from  them  In  their 
utilization  of  these  land?,  the  people  are 
entitled  to  expect  that  thmr  tim>er.  mi:.- 
eraih.  s'jeams  arid  waver  suppiy  wud:  Je  and 
recreational  values  should  be  &a:(  guaraed, 
Improved  and  made  available  net  ily  :  r 
this  but  for  future  generation?.  At  thr  ,=  :.;;.' 
time  public  lands  should  be  made  avail^i-.e 
for  their  best  use  under  conditions  that 
promote  stability  for  communities  and  In- 
dividuals and  encourage  full  development  of 
the  resources  Involved. 

Accordingly,  prcvtslcns  'or  a  marked  In- 
crease in  management  activities  on  the  na- 
tional forests  have  been  made  In  recent  years. 
These  Federal  properties  have  been  sub.itan- 
tlally  Improved.  The  flow  of  values  stem- 
ming from  them  has  markedly  increased. 
Our  management  experience  cle.irlj-  dictated 
the  need  fir  still  m'>re  intensive  develup- 
rr.er.t  and  management. 

As  a  result,  in  1956  I  asked  the  F-rest  ."Serv- 
ice to  develop  a  long-range  corner-.  .»iici.  pro- 
gram for  national-forest  resources.  The  first 
result  of  this  request  was  a  5-year  program. 
"Operation  Outdoors";  the  second  is  the  en- 
closed  "Program   for   the   National  Forests," 

This  crnservati  n  pr  crair.  embraces  all 
the  renewable  resource*  of  the  natlonal- 
lurest  system — water,  tunber,  recreation,  for- 
age, and  wiidlile  habitat,  it  includes  both 
kniLr-ranp'"'  onjectives  and  interim  proposals. 
The  ;*ogram  provides  for  the  continued, 
orderiy  use  a:.d  development  of  tie  reuew- 
ablf  :e.^  ■jrc',':  ^  '.  tl.Pbe  Federal  lands  in  ac- 
coroance  with  the  basic  conservation  prin- 
clpifts  ol  sustiiined  yield  and  muliipie  use, 
Wij,ai  is  done  m  the  next  10  to  15  years  wUl 
li»rgely  determine  whether  these  vastly  im- 
portant public  lands  will  crntribute  by  the 
year  'MjOO  their  I  air  share  to  a  greatly  ex- 
p^kiided  national  economy. 

Tlie  nil*!'  r.'.l  ;':res.ts  are  widely  scntiered 
tlu  >ughout  the  United  States,  occurring  in 
ail  but  10  Statss  and  in  Puerto  Rico.  They 
are  -f  direct  benefit  to  millions  of  people. 
PYom  them  t%r*  derived  an  ImpresslTe  portion 
of  the  Nation's  supply  of  meat,  fiber,  shelter, 
w^ter  for  Irrlffatlon  lr»du»trlsl  and  da«nesUe 
pur}>o»e?  hydroelectric  power,  feed  for  live- 
stock and  wildlife,  and  outdoor  recreation. 
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TheM  national  forests  belong  to  all  Amer- 
ican cltlaena.  Their  resources  and  services 
are  available  for  use  by  everyone.  In  recent 
yeiirs  the  use  of  these  lands  has  been  In- 
creasing steadily.  Demands  are  now  such 
that  a  comprehensive  program  for  the  or- 
derly growth  of  development  and  manage- 
ment activities  Is  of  demonstrated  urgency. 
Ovir  rapidly  growing  population  and  expand- 
ing economy  Indicate  mounting  and  com- 
petitive pressures  for  national-forest  re- 
sources. 

Legislative  authorities  for  the  recommend- 
ed program  are  generally  adequate.  Sup- 
plemental legislation  will  be  proposed  as 
the  need  arises.  Approjjrlatlon  requests  to 
Implement  the  jjrogram  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  In  future  years  In  connec- 
tion with  budget  presentations  after  due 
consideration  of  the  overall  fiscal  needs  and 
resources  of  the  Federal  Government. 

A  similar  letter  Is  being  sent  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Sincerely  yours. 

EisRA  Tajt  Benson. 

Secretary. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  This  letter  stresses 
the  imperative  need  for  action  now. 

On  May  18,  1959.  Senator  Hayden 
held  a  unique  open  meeting  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee,  which 
was  attended  by  17  Senators.  The  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  know  that  this  is  a  real 
testimonial  to  the  importance  eiven  the 
national   forests   and   conservation. 

I  attended  that  meeting,  and  I  de.sire 
to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  key 
statements  made  by  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Peterson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Ch.^lrman. 

With  your  permission  I  would  like  to  In- 
troduce the  peop'.e  from  the  Forest  Service 
here  with  me  On  my  left  Is  Dr  Mc.\rdle. 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service;  Mr.  Cliff.  A.s.si.st- 
ant  Chief  of  National  Forest  Resource  Man- 
agement; Dr.  Harper,  Assistant  Chief,  in 
charge  of  Forest  Research;  and  Mr,  Crafts, 
Assistant  Chief.  In  charge  of  Program  Build- 
ing and  Legislation. 

Wo  welcome  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
with  you  the  program  for  the  national  for- 
ests which  was  recently  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  program  Is  based  on  the  experience 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  over  50 
years  of  managing  the  extensive  and  valu- 
able Federal  lands  which  make  up  the  na- 
tional forests.  These  lands  are  located  In 
39  States  and  Puerto  Rico  They  comprise 
181  nnllllon  acres  grouped  Into  148  na- 
tional forests. 

LAND    UTTLIZATION    PROJECTS 

In  addition,  the  Forest  Service  ndmlnlsters 
some  85  land-utilization  projects  totaling 
over  4.5  million  acres  In  27  States  They  are 
administered  under  the  same  general  niul- 
tlple-use  and  sustalned-yleld  objectives  as 
are  the  national  forests. 

During  most  of  the  history  of  the  national 
forests  they  have  been  remote,  difficult  of  ac- 
cess, and,  until  recent  years,  not  greatly  used. 
Coeta  of  management  and  protection  were 
relatively  small.  The  revenues  produced  were 
of  little  significance.  Management  was  pre- 
dominantly custodial.  This  Is  no  longer 
true. 

Now  they  are  readily  accessible  or  can  be 
made  so.  A  rapidly  growing  demand  for 
forest  products,  higher  yield  of  usefu:  ma- 
terials through  more  complete  utilization, 
modern  roadbuUdlng  equipment,  and  better 
logging  methods,  a  growing  population  seek- 
ing more  and  more  outdoor  recreation,  and 
growing    demancU    for    water — all    oX    these 


things  result  in  progressively  greater   use  of 
the  national  fc.rests 

The  Job  of  national  forest  management  is 
no  longer  cusLodial.  On  the  contrary,  it  i.s 
to  provide  sustained  yield  of  all  the  multiple- 
use  values  of  '.hese  lands  u;.  to  the  optimum 
obtainable  To  do  this  In  response  to  pres- 
ent and  forest eable  deniand  means  inf^nsive 
management.  It  means  greater  expenditures 
for  all  facets  of  management  incUiding  re- 
search. It  means  s^reater  revenue.  It  means 
a  continuing  increase  in  all  economic  re- 
turns which  come  from  pr'jducilve  forest 
pr.jpert:es. 

BASIS  FOR  r,rrRE  exp.i.nsion  or  program 

Why  Is  fui;  development  of  the  nati  mal 
forests  needeiP  It  is  to  respond  to  the  N.i- 
tiun's  econoriic  de-.elvpment  and  p<jpu;a- 
ti  m  growth,  to  accommodate  the  swing  to 
J  .itd'xjr  recreation;  to  utilize  our  timber  and 
WiUer  resources  more  effectively;  and  because 
it  is  necessary  to  plan  a  long  time  ahead  in 
order  to  gro^-  uiwner  and  manipulate  other 
natural  res*jurces  u,  ni^et  fvrure  needs. 

We  shoUid  not  devp.  p  ine  res  inrce  and 
lag  behind  m  another  It  would  be  unwise  to 
intensity  ti'r  ber  ni  maepinent  and  harvest- 
ing practices  ar.d  fri: .  :■  •  .idequately  develop 
re<:reational  far;:;";e.'?  Irvie  multiple  use 
requires  tha'-  intfii.v.ried  development  and 
utiliziition  proerp.-vis  h"  ,ir.  orderly  and  coord  1- 
n.ited  pace  ti;  .".«;  -ii.  res  . :.r:-es  -  a  balanced 
pr   ,jram  of  d 'veiwpaieai-. 

As  Mr  Mc  Vrdle  will  tell  you  la*.-er  activ- 
ities are  now  out  of  balance  in  some  respects. 
s  )  tile  progrc.m  calls  for  much  greater  Inten- 
s;f.:ation  of  some  activities  than  others  In 
order   to   reettablish   this   necessary   balance. 

N  )w  to  mention  a  few  of  the  many  benefits 
of  the  program.  There  will  be  a  substantial 
Incre.ise  in  direct  financial  revenues  to  the 
lYeasury.  But  probably  a  much  greater 
overall  beneht  will  be  the  secondary  and  In- 
tangible va'.ijes 

The  greatest  overall  benefit  will  be  that 
nati  inal-forf  st  resources — In  keeping  with 
p<ipulation  ^owth  and  public  need  for 
va'.ues  obtainable  from  them — will  yield  their 
ma.ximum  gTxl  to  the  American  people 

Miny  of  'he  activities  proposed  for  the 
si-:  jrt-term  program  will  not  Immediately 
produce  thei.'  greatest  returns.  Such  meas- 
ures as  roadbuilding.  tree  planting,  range  re- 
seedmg,  water  conservation,  research,  and 
recreation  proposed  for  the  initial  period  are 
geared  not  o  ily  u^  short-term  needs  but  also 
to  the  longe-  range  objectives. 

DIRECT    rTNANCTAL   REVENtTa 

Direct  financial  revenues  will  double  bv  the 
end  of  the  liiterim  program  to  an  estimated 
$210  million  annually.  The  major  part  of 
th..s  will  be  froni  the  sale  of  timber  which 
should  by  tie  year  2000  reach  21  billion 
b'lard  feet  of  sawtimber  worth  $350  million  a 
year  at  1958  prices 

National  f  -rest  land.s,  forage,  and  timber 
have  an  estlnat^d  current  capital  value  of 
over  $7  biliio  i  This  will  Increase  by  at  least 
a  full  billion  d^illars  as  a  result  of  improve- 
ments under  the  short-term  program. 

An  estima-ed  60  percent  more  pe<jple  will 
derive  their  l.velih.Hod  from  harvesting,  proc- 
essiiis^.  hauling,  and  merchandi.sing  national- 
f  ;rest  timber  and  derived  products  than  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  estimated  that  every 
dollar  of  stuTipage  will  be  worth  $20  by  the 
time  It  readies  the  ultimate  consumer.  The 
consumer  value  r.f  the  increase  in  timber 
sales  win  be  some  $3  7  billion. 

The  130  m.;llion  recreation  visits  e.stlmated 
by  19G9  will  put  Into  trade  channels  approxi- 
mately a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  exj-endl- 
tures  for  spor  ing  equipment,  transportation, 
licensing,    lodging,    and    other    items. 

No  realistic  dollar  value  can  be  placed  on 
water  from  t  le  national  forests.  Water  is 
already  the  most  precious  commodity  in  the 
West  and  wll  remain  so.  Water-conserva- 
tion program;  on  the  national  forests  will 
Improve  soil  B'abilization.  result  In  more  reg- 


ular streamflow.  enhance  water  qualltv,  and 
foster  the  Infiltration  of  water  Into  under- 
ground storage.  This  means  that  the  ne«  U 
Will  be  less  for  the  construction  of  surface 
reservoirs,  settling  basins,  and  otner  cosi.y 
water-construction  works. 

There  Is  no  measurement  to  express  the 
worth  of  the  recreational  value  provided  for 
millions  of  people  by  the  national  foresu. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  assessment  In  dollars 
of  the  lives  saved,  damage  prevented,  and 
resources  preserved  by  better  accessibility, 
prevention  of  fires  and  Qoods,  and  suppres- 
sion of  epidemic  pests 

Mr.  MURRAY  On  the  cost  of  the 
program,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  part  of  the  statement 
of  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service.  Dr. 
McArdle. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

In  round  figures  and  in  oversimplified 
terms,  it  can  be  said  that  the  program  would 
require  Increased  costs  of  about  »40  million 
for  each  of  the  first  6  years,  then  leveling  off 
at  about  $321  million  for  most  of  the  re- 
maining short-term  period. 

Mr  MURFIAY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  a  colloquy 
from  that  hearing  between  myself  and 
departmental  witnesses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  colloquy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

ANTICrPATTD     NATIONWIDE    BFNFFTTS 

Senator  Murray.  I  was  wondering  if  this 
program  was  not  put  into  effect,  what  would 
be  the  loss  suffered  by  the  Nation? 

Mr.  McArdue.  While  Mr.  Peterson  was 
making  his  statement,  he  Indicated  some  of 
the  benefits  that  would  be  achieved.  To  an- 
swer your  question  very  briefly.  If  the  pro- 
gram were  not  put  Into  effect,  those  benefits 
that  he  listed  would  not  be  achieved  For 
example,  we  would  not  be  doing  on  the  na- 
tional forests  the  things  that  we  need  to  do 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  water  and  to  In- 
crease the  quantity  of  the  water  yield.  And 
you  saw  on  the  chart  these  national  forests 
are  located  where  most  of  the  water  Is  born. 
If  the  program  Is  not  put  Into  effect,  we  will 
not  achieve  a  cut  of  21  billion  board  feet  of 
timber  And  the  Treasury  will  lose  the  In- 
come that  would  thereby  be  derived 

If  the  program  Is  not  put  Into  efTcct,  we 
win  not  be  able  to  take  care  of  In  any  rea- 
sonably adequate  fashion  the  many  millions 
of  recreational  visitors.  That  will  mean  that 
some  areas  perhaps  will  have  to  be  closed  be- 
cause of  the  need  for  sanitation  protection 
or  for  protection  from  fire.  I  think  I  could 
go  on  at  great  length.     But  In  brief 

PRIORITT    or    PROJECTS 

Senator  Ml-rrat.  If  Congress  allowed  you 
only  half  the  money  you  are  seeking,  which 
projects    would    you    give    priority    to? 

Mr  McArdle.  I  think  I  would  want  a  little 
time  to  answer  a  question  as  Important  as 
that  one. 

But  Just  speaking  off  the  cuff,  as  I  am 
sure  you  will  understand  I  am  doing  now.  I 
think  that  I  would  give  more  attention  to 
the  tree  planting  and  timber  stand  Improve- 
ment operations  that  have  been  lacking  for 
so  long.  I  would  try  to  get  caught  up  on 
meeting  our  recreational  needs. 

And  I  think  that  I  wotild  try  to  give  more 
attention  than  we  have  been  able  to  give  for 
watershed  management,  particularly  In  the 
control  of  soil  erosion. 

Senator  Murray.  If  the  total  program  Is 
carried  out.  of  course.  It  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  would  It 
not? 

Mr    Mc.^RDLC    Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  PrmisoN.  ^nator  Mttuut,  there  is 
another  aspect  tC'  the  question  which  you 
put  with  respect  to  what  might  happen  if 
this  program  is  not  carried  out.  And  that 
Is  the  Impact  up>on  private  forest  lands  as  a 
result  of  the  growing  use  of  forest  products 
of  all  kinds. 

Undoubtedly  those  private  lands  would  be 
put  under  greater  pressure  to  supply  addi- 
tional forest  products  and  thereby  the 
management  of  '-hose  lands  might  not  be 
as  good  ns  it  wot  Id  otherwise  be  If  the  na- 
tional forests  should  reach  full  productivity 
within  a  reasonaole  time.  I  think  the  im- 
pact of  this  program  If  carried  cnjt.  on  the 
private  lands  of  tfie  country.  Is  of  some  con- 
sideration in  respect  to  the  program  also. 

Senator  MuaaAV.  Thank  you. 


Mr.  MURRAY.  I  left  this  hearing 
with  tiie  diiunci  unpres&ion  that  ail  con- 
cerned in  the  executive  branch  were  in 
enthusiastic  support  of  this  proprarr.  I 
watched  the  press  coverage  and  found 
universal  support  for  rapid  implementa- 
tion of  this  conservation  work. 

Consultation  with  a  number  of  Sen- 
ators further  reassured  me  and  we  got 
behind  the  Appropriations  Committee 
in  full  support  of  Senator  Haydens  plan 
to  advance  the  date  for  startine  thi.';  con- 
servation work  by  putting  $27  million 
of  the  needed  funds  in  for  fiscal  year 
1960. 


We  were  all  disappointed  when  the 
Bureau  of  uiie  Budget  declined  to  acree 
with  this  position,  but  we  were  gratified 
when  the  Appropriations  Committees  cf 
the  two  Hou.ses  finally  provided  in  all  a 
$10.9  million  increase  for  1930 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  table  1 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  showing  the 
budget  action  for  fiscal  year  19G0.  and 
the  balance  needed  to  implement  the 
national  forest  program  :n  fi.'^cal  year 
1961  This  tabic  .shows  that  a  $32  million 
uicrease  ls  required. 

There  being  no  obiectlon.  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  fallows . 


Table  1. — Forest  Service  budget  requirements  for  1961  based  on  national  forest  program 


Appropriulton 


Forext  protection  anc  utilitatioa: 
fciresl  lunti  niun.4it:nu.-Di: 

Nati'Tial  furc^i  prui/'ciion  :in'1  manairementi 
Tiini«-r  resource  manacrment: 

8iile.s  lultninistratKjn  and  mjinafrenu-nt 

Rrforeslatmn  iin<l  ftund  improvctni-nt... 

Reerciilmo-piiMir  iiw 

WiUlifr  n.iliitui  niiina^ment 

Raapt-  rcsourcv  nianjigcmcnt: 

Man  ifenirnt 

Kcv(Ri-iaiii>n 

Im  pi  o  venionls 

Soil  an<l  water  manju'pinent . 

Minernl  '-l.tirns.  tea.*-!--.  htkI  other  land  u^es. 

Ranprr  ■'Ivtrn-t  inanu'cnient 

Land  utilliation  tiroje«^ts 

Forest  flie  ijrott-clJoii. 


BtruPtun!  imi>rovein«ou  (or  Ore  and  general  pnrt>o5es  (coostrurtioo  and  mainlenanee). 


Subtotal,  natinnal  (orcKt  protection  and  tnanaremeot . 
Leas:  "Cooperative  range  improvements" 


Net.  nitional  forect  protectloD  sod  management. 


FiRhiinf  Jor«>^t  fi"-^      

Insect  Rj»d  <'  Ar<U 

White  ji'         I- 1  IT  rust  control. 

Otbtr  pesi  ouairol 


Subtotal.  Insert  and  dh 


control. 


AcquWtkm  of  Iaiul5.  Weeks  Act.. 
Total,  forest  laiKl  manscemeot. 


Jonwt  roa<)s  and  trails: 

Fomt  roads  am'  iralb 

Leas;  Amuu  it  tu  ctccKS  of  authoriaation. 


Administra- 
tion's re- 
quest, 1960 


$lfi, 
3. 
8. 


1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
3. 
7, 
1. 
12. 
& 


330,000 
01. ^  00(1 

Mm,  000 

805,000 

670.000 
S(JO.0UU 
fiOO.  000 
370.000 
3H,'>.  WX) 
384.000 
40".  0<10 
33i.  000 
250.000 


Appropri- 
ated by  Ccin- 
grcss.  I»i0 


$17,830,000 

3.215,000 

0.300.000 

905,000 

1.670.000 
1.500.000 

i.fion.ax) 

1.370.000 
3,  4>vi.  000 
7.384.000 
1.400.000 
IZ  f*"..  000 
8.250.000 


67, 


534.000 
700.000 


66.834.000 


5.000.000 

3.  253.  700 
2. 628. 100 


5.881.800 


100.000 


77.815.800 


24,000.000 


N'pt  smoaot  under  authorization  limitation. 

rurchase  arcess  ruads 

10-perecnt  fund  » .„ . 


Total,  road  protrnun  •. 


IWest  protrrtion  ani  utilitation: 
Forfeit  rcsoardi: 

Korost  and  rinrf  manajwrnent  ro.seardJ.. ....... 

Korc«t  |>rntr  I  ion  rrsoirrh . . 

Forest  |>ru0i.cl6  iitilizalion  rcscurdi 

Forest  reaourcos  research. 


Sulilotal.  rwearch  prorram 

For«.t  resuaicb  construcuou ..._.. 


TotaJ,  forest  researob 

AcqultJtion  of  lands  for  Superior  National  Forest. 


>  24. 000. 000 


10.400,000 


34.400,000 


6,880.000 
2.  440. 000 
2,794.400 
1,012.000 


14.036.400 


14,086.400 


70.534.000 
700,000 


€0.834.000 


6.000,000 

3.253,700 
3,638.100 


6,881,800 


100.000 


81. 815, 800 


28,000.000 


>  28,  000.  000 
«  1,000.000 

n.  800.000 


40,800.000 


7.104.000 
2.  650.  000 
2.835.400 
1,937.000 


14.526.400 


14.  S26.  400 


Budget  esti- 
mate re- 
quired for 
10r>l.  U  na- 
tional forest 
proffnun 
fully  Im- 
plemented 


(18. 330. 000 

5.  51. V  000 

15,  500. 000 

1.805.000 

2,170,000 
1,850,000 
2,000,000 
2.370,000 
4.  38.V  000 
7.584.000 
1.7,V1.000 
14.410.000 
10. 625. 000 


88.284.000 
700.000 


87.584.000 


5,000.000 

3.253.700 
4, 128. 100 


7,381,  no 


100.  oeo 


100. 065, 800 


'  35. 600. 000 
'5.600.000 


30.000,000 
«  5,  OKI,  000 
13, 600. 000 


48. 600,  000 


IncTPaae 
required 

over  1960 


$500,000 

2,300,000 

0,200.000 

900.000 

ra,on 

400.000 
1, 009. 000 

900.000 

200.000 

350.000 

1,77.').  000 

2.  375. 000 


17. 750, 000 


17.750.000 


None 

None 
500,000 


500.000 


None 


18,250,000 


7.600.000 
5.600,000 


2,000,000 
4.000.000 
1,800,000 


7.800.000 


R,fiW,«» 

3,  -.'vo.  (icm 

3,820,700 
2,21M00 


18.  0».  400 

2,  soil.  000 


30,aai.4M 


1.000.000 


1.587.600 
640.000 
904.300 
278.100 


3.500.000 
2,500.000 


•.000,000 


1.000.000 


I  F'rofram  need  l»-i.<!rd  on  IB**!  hudeft  epfimstf  of  $24,000,000.  pins  Ill.flOO.ono  for 
lut  vf^r  of  niiilar.al  fom«t  propro/D  Is  $3.">,n00.(i(n  This  is  >6,800,000  more  than  the 
lao.UJO.iWO  lujthorlti'd  hy  the  KcdenU-Aid  HiRhway  Act. 

>  Reflect.^  f24.f)00.(  00  coBlracl  autboriraUon. 

'  Action  by  CouKrei«  panUUad  um  ot  dilj  Uoaaa/.iU.'  »u Uioriralion,  ca&b  provided, 
|28,0(K).(IO(). 

*  New  tand  ad<)eci  by  CoofrtM  in  f^aod  year  1060  to  pmnlt  pirrhase  or  comlem- 
BBttan  of  fxi5tint  rtadx.  If  total  road  is  aoqiuretl  wriarp  tiniKr  to  pay  fair  share 
torhaBUn;  n\n  thf 'r«<l.  lfparUalstMrvisac4.li.  '-<:  .->  nM>i>i  wil!  lie  in  proportion 
t»  Offvenimcnt  tin  her.  Th*  $5,000,000  repres«.i,u  oj;;  »unl  pe,":sed  by  Senate  In 
flscnl  year  19W1  ha"**!  or  n«»d  list  submitted  by  Department  of  A^cnlture  on  rcqnwt 
Ol  Commilte*  on  A{;tiroprt«il«i*. 

'  Tbic  10  percent  oi  prior  y«ar  nalioual  foreet  roceipu  available  for  !uui>i  rua<.i^  ar.d 
trails. 


•  Distribution  of  program  total  by  functions; 


Fisriil  vcar 
iw6i'i 


C'oiiilrsicUoi, 

i'Ufli  iiltW  ui  .'I 


S2<i.  Hki.  (UO 

ill.  4<»i.  tllU 
1.  tWi.  1.100 


Possible 
for  fiscal 
year  1061 


$22,600,000 

11.000.000 

&  000,  000 


TolaL i  4U8uaC)00       48.600,000 
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Januari/  ?? 


m 


A ;  pmpr;  itifin 


Forest  P''0'i'«'t;on  ini  '   M'-zition 

Statf  ;i!!(!  jir:-.  itr  'orr^try  cf)Oi>«>ration: 

Ct)<>t'er-ii;oi!  ;n  'ore-t  f^'^^^  control 

Coofieration  in  forpst  trp*>  plaritins 

Cooi^T^tion  m  fnr.wt  m  in.i(5ement  and  processing 
fienpri,  Ujre<ir'.    k^^;>;  lin  c 

Total.  State  an  1  (invite  forestry  coopenktion 

Acquisition  of  lairis  for  ('ir^f  \  itional  Forest- 

Acjiiisition  of  ian'U  for  national  fc>rest3.  special  acts  • 

Cooperative  ranee  improvements  ' 

('•T\r,\  -.otal 


AdmfnWrs- 
tlon's  re- 
quest, 1000 


$ia  OR.S.  000 
'2oaaoo 

l.M2,000 
4iaM0 


12.327.«W0 
mono 

700.000 


130.330.000 


Approprl- 
•t«d  Dy  Con- 
1900 


$ia  (W5. 000 
2«anoo 

1.S42.00U 

4ia8(n 


12  327.  HOC 

50.01)0 

1U.O0O 

701X000 

Butliret  esti- 
mate rp- 
qulre<l  far 
lOr.I.  If  na- 
tional f>rest 
pro|[r»ni 
filly  im- 
plemented 


$ia  WW.  000 

21IU.  OUO 

1.542.0)0 

4iaM0 


12  327.800 
None 

laou) 
Toaooo 


15a  33a  000 


iaitaM,ooo 


Increase 
reriulred 
over  lUiiu 


None 

NOfM 

Nona 
Nou 


None 

-80,000 

Nona 

NOM 


AOOOlOOt 


'  1958  appropn  it, on  w  us  $1.. 308. 000. 


'  Appropriation  of  receipts. 


Mr  MURRAY      I  ask  unanimnus  c  on-     table    2    showing    the    fiscal    year    1961         There  being  no  objection,  the  table  waa 
sent  iha:  there  be  printed  :n  tl.e  Rt    .ko     budget  reque.st  for  the  Forest  Service.  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RxcoRO. 

;  1  \H    K    2  — Budget  estimates,  fiscal  year  1961,  U.S.  Department  of  .\griculture,  Forest  Service 

Iri^sident  Eisenhower's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1961,  showing  the  amounts  appropriated  for  1900.  and  the  amounts  include<l  in  the  1901  budget] 


.\ppropri- 

aicd  for  I'jfiO 

(revlse<i 

base)> 

(1) 

Increases  and  decreases  for  1961 

Total 

Appni  riation  item  and  projects 

Health 
benefit 

(2) 

Program 

(3) 

Transfer 
to  O.SA  » 

(4) 

Total 
(() 

projxiaed 
in  1961 
budgat 

Fori'st  proti- 
i'ur-st  .. 

II!  1  niii;.a'.''-:ntTit 

onai  for>'st  protection  and  management: 

r.iTi;.<'r  rcsourw  management 

-lifs  ailinmistration  and  manivRement 

$19,21.5.000 

3.  4.^  000 

10.173.000 

1.2^,000 

2.973,000 
1.509,000 
1,900,000 
1,003.000 
4.332,000 
1,117.000 
13,973.000 

8.879,000 

-t-$155.000 
+  10.000 
+  5.S(i<« 
+  11.000 

+27.000 
+  5.000 
+5.000 

+  12000 

+37.900 
+8.000 

+  71,000 

+  17.100 

+$8a5,000 
"  +  4,fi02.66o" 

+«a«im 

+101000 

+4. 657.  000 
+  11,000 

+27.000 

+5.000 

+  .\0fl0 

+  12  000 

+37.900 

+8.000 

+372.000 

+221.000 

s.4it.m 

14, 830. 00* 
1,270.0» 

S.  000. 000 
.1.600.000 
1.965.aM 
1.615.  009 
4.360.900 
1.125.000 
14.345,000 

9.ioaoo» 

li.forestation  and  stand  improvement 

RoiT'ition-public  use 

'A   ,  infe  haiiitat  management „  . 

fiangt'  resource  management: 

M  uia--ni.'nt _ 

KoveKit.ition 

Iciiiroveinenls 

''oil  an!  water  management 

M  infral  rlalnis.  lea-^^s.  and  other  land  uses 

.■imi  u  til  nation  projects 

Kirfst  fire  protection 

■^trui  tun;   improvements  for  Are  and  general  purposes  (construction  and 
mainteniinoe) 

S" 

+36i,  666 

+350.000 

-$146.  too 

Total,  national  fore.st  protection  and  management 

Ooiurt  Aii.mi.u  i:.  i:    .1  from  "Cooperative  range  improvements" 

70,534,000 
-700,000 

+414.000 

+6.058.000 

-146,100 

■f«,  325. 900 

70,850,9011 

-Toaooo 

At 

00.834.000 
«  5. 000. 000 

+414.000 

(5.000) 

+6,058.000 

-146.100 

+«.  325. 900 
15.000) 

pr<  prui.-'l  ir;  |.  r  ".National  forest  protection  and  management"  item.......... 

76.1S0.9W 
5.000.000 

Uwi  for">l  •'.r.'S 

\ 
( 

t  in  !    '.i.s.M-i«>  control: 

V     '..<  :  .-.■  '  li^^UT  rust  control ^^ 

8, 253.  700 
3.  628. 100 

+11.100 
+6.900 

+  11.100 
+4  000 

3.264.800 
3. 635. 000 

'•'  .T  j»-st    ..nt'ol 

.«u'  total,  insect  and  disease  control 

0,881.800 
100,000 

+  18.000 

+18.000 

6.809,800 
100.000 

Ae<ii 

T.J 

F,r-:-  -. 
K  .r- 

Kur- 

1 
] 

F  )r.' 

ii.'^ition  of  land."  (Weeks  Act) 

1. 11,  for  .'St  .an  1  management 

81.815.800 

+432.000 

•f«,  058. 000 

-146.100 

4-0,343.900 

88.150.700 

-■  i:r!  'ii).;f  management  research ... . . ...  . ........ 

7.104.000 

+44,800 

+301.400 

-96,300 

+2saaoo 

7,394.000 

■^r  prMi.rt.on  research: 

Kor>*st  tirf  research . ........ 

835.000 
99,').  000 
820.000 

+5.000 
+6,000 
+5,000 

+75.355 
+10.280 
+65.310 

-10.366 
-I2,2>« 

-lasio 

+70.000 
+54.000 
+40,000 

905,000 

1, 040.  000 

880.000 

Koifst    Ti<t>rt  research 

Korest   lisease  research 

Sutitotal.  Forest  protection  research 

Z  050. 000 
«  2.  854,  400 

+16,000 
+  18,000 

+200.945 
+251,156 

-32,045 
-30,155 

+184,000 
+340,000 

2.>'34.000 
3.103.400 

<•  vro'l'icK  utilization  research . 

K  f-'  —o.-rrvs  research: 

h    r.  --t  -iiirvey „ 

i,4gaooo 

447.000 

+iaooo 

+2  500 

-laooo 

I  490  000 

1 

Fn,.- 

•-coaMinics  research . ..... 

+  100.500 

+103.000 

Asaooo 

Subtotal,  forest  resources  research 

1.037,000 

+  12.500 

+  10a500 

+i.ooaooo 

-laooo 

+103.000 
+1.000.000 

2.040.000 

i.ooaooo 

<t  -'  s.arch  construction ........ . 

T  )t,ii.  'on'^t  '•■.<<■  ir'-h . ... . . ..._ 

♦14.545,400 

+91,000 

+  1.864.000 

-158.400 

+  1.786.600 

16. 33?,  on 

ttatr   viul  pr  v^t»'  .'or-'stry  cooperation: 
(  '  .oj..Tit  on  ;n  foro.<t  firp  control 

10, 086, 000 

290,000 

1,542,000 

410,800 

+2,500 
+  1,000 
+  1,000 
+2,600 

+2.500 
+  1.000 
+  1.000 
+2.500 

10, 087,  500 

291,000 

1.  M3. 000 

(  o.,.( 

vration  in  forest  IrtH"  planting ...... 

»Tit.or'.    n  for.st  ::.  magement  and  processing . 

O'-ne rii  -orfsiry   v<.-.s'-.i;,..v . „ i 

413,300 

To 

Ta 

'a;    >tat.'  Hi!  [r.vate  forestry  cooperation 

12,327.800 

+7,000 

+7,000 

12,334,800 

t  li   'ort'sf  I'fott^tion  and  utUliatlon 

108.689,000 

+53a000 

+7, 912, 000 

-304.500 

+8, 137.  500 

116,836,500 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  t.itiie. 
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M'   -    ;.  I  •   Fl^.  r.!  .  -^n.-  '    i.l|:(l  f.  r  h.scsii  yi  «r  li*-  i    «)(.»::.►   I*  •    irrcui  ;.-  :i;  i  r   ;  ■  i.it.   :  !.-  l^*-      .■:     •■   amounts  Included  In  the  1961  budpet) 


Apimpriatlon  it«m  and  pro|w(i 


Appropri- 

at<>d  for  I9fi0 

(revised 

base)' 

(1^ 


Forect  roada  and  trails:  • 

Construction 

Maintenance 


Total 

Transfer  from ' 


Roads  and  trails  for  States"  (10  percent). 


Appropriated  for  forest  roads  and  traik 

AccMS  mnds  (new  api)roprlatloii  for  pKirchaae  of  roads). 

Acquisition  of  lands  lor  national  forests,  special  acts 

Acquisition  of  lttu<ls  for  ."^upi-rior  .National  Forest 

Acquisition  of  Ikiuls  (or  Cache  National  Forest......... 

Acquisition  of  lands.  Klamath  Indians* ........ 

Coo[)erative  ran^e  im;>rovejnent 


Total,  regular  fimds. 


«29,46a000 
10, 400, 000 


39.860.000 
-11.8fla000 


28,000.000 
1.000.000 

laooo 


saooo 
'766.066' 


138,449,000 


Increases  and  decreases  for  1061 


Health 
benefit 

(21 


$20,000. 
100,000] 


(120,000] 


(120,000] 


[1301 


+530,000 


Program 

(3) 


+  $3,680,000 
+  100,000 


+3,7«),000 
-1,78a  000 


+2,ooaooo 


+1, 000, 000 
-60.000 


+10.  S'"'.'  '<"'• 


Transfer 
toOSA" 

(4) 


-Tm  v»> 


Total 

(5) 


+$3,680,000 
+  100.000 


Total 

proposed 

In  1S*1 

budget 

(6 


+3.  780. 000 
-1.78a  000 


+2  000,000 


+1.000.000 

-saooo 
(•) 


-1-1!    (**~    V1f> 


S33.  140.  000 

10,  boa,  000 


43,  640.  000 
-13.640.000 


30,000.000 

1,000,000 

Ul,  UX) 

1,000.000 


(«) 

700.000 


!49  '..V-  VlO 


'  I'roposed  ailjustm  mts  in  the  functional  project  structure  for  the  national  ff)rp.st 
protection  and  management  activity  o(  tbe  forest  land  management  sub:ip(>ro|>ria. 
tion.  The  pur|>os«  of  these  ad  just  marts,  ■>  shown  helow,  is  to  (a)  elimitiatt.'  the 
functional  account  "Kanger  district  manaiieinent"  and  dijitribute  the  amount  (in'vi- 
ously  badgete<i  for  iMs  (itirrxMe  to  other  progrHm  functions  remaining  In  the  ".\a- 
tional  forest  protection  and  management"  activity,  and  Ih)  transfer  f 283,001)  from  the 
"lAnd  utiliratlon  pnjeilv  "  function  lo  other  national  forest  proUx-tion  nnd  mansge- 
ment  functions  lor  ad  iiini:<tration  of  al>out  300.000  acres  of  titir  III.  nanlihetul-Jones 
Karm  Tenant  .\ct  land.s  which  have  been  transaferrcd  to  national  forest  status  by 
Executive  Order  10»C,l  and  Proclamation  33"*.  daU-d  Nov.  27.  Il«.i9,  and  E\6<njtive 
Order  10M4.  daliil  Od   «.  l»5e. 


« Includes  comparative  transfer  of  $19,000  from  "Salaries  and  i  ipe!i.^..v 
Agriculture." 

»  Amounts  shown  are  not  obligations  but  appropriations  or  ciw'    '•  :  :  -• 
liquidate  obligations.     The  approprfBion  of  $28,000,000  for  fiscal  ^  <  .:   ■  '• 
Orxi.OOO  for  fiscal  year  1961  permit5  obligatinR  the  full  $30,000,000  siutt   .-    . 
of  these  years.     Accordingly  the  obligations  for  19<¥J  will  be  $2,oa.i.f»k   ►-<; 
the  appropriation  but  for  1961  obligations  and  appropriation  are  the  same. 
ing  is  the  comparison  between  1900  and  1961  on  an  obligation  basis; 


■■■r    ;  :.  i;i 
iuUow- 


Dlstribu. 

1900  appro- 

tion (A 

Transfer  of 

Totals  in 

Projeot  Item 

priation 

ranger 

land  titili- 

proposed 

adjusted 

district 

manage- 

ment 

tadon  proj- 
ects funds 

revision 

Timber  resouice  manage- 

ment 

(aj  Sales  adrilnistrallon 

sad  manage  men  t 

»i7,8aaooo 

$1,3(0,000 

««o.000 

$19,215,000 

(b)  RstanUMoa      «ad 

stand       imptw- 

ment        

3,215,000 

240.000 

3. 4.V(.  000 

Bwrastion-puMifc  nse 

9,300.000 

M5.000 

28.000 

la  173.000 

Wildlife   habitiit   manane- 

ment 

906,000 

345.000 

9.000 

1.250.900 

Kaage    n-swirre    manage^ 

ment: 

(a)  Management 

1,070,000 

i.ain.ooo 

3.000 

2,973,000 

lb)  ftcTScetu tion       

1,  500.  UOO 

9.\QU0 

I,  SM.VO0O 

(e)  Improveiaents     

1.600.  OUO 

340,000 

20.000 

1,  9fil),  000 

Bolland  water  man  aer  ment. 

1.870.000 

23(1.000 

3,000 

1,003,000 

Mineral  claims   Icust-s,  and 

oUier  land  u.'e*... 

3,485.000 

844.000 

3.000 

4,332.000 

Ranger    dlsim  t    manage- 

ment            

7,384.000 

-7,384.000 

Land  utlliration  projects... 

1,4«IO,»«)0 

-283.000 

1,117.000 

Forest  fire  protection 

13,  636,  000 

l,3a5,000 

33,000 

13. 973,  000 

Structural    imnrovemmts 

for  fire  and  kreneral  |nir. 

noses               ... 

8,250,000 

MO.  000 

80,000 

8,879,000 

Buhtotal 

70.634,000 

70.534,000 

De<luct  amoiii  t  advanced 

from  ••C<x)pemtivr  range 

-700,000 

-700,000 

Total.     nati'>nal     forest 

protection  ind manage- 

ment                  

00,834,000 

60,834,000 

1960 

l\tA 

decrese 

Ponst  ruction 

$31, 400, 000 

ia4oaooo 

$33,  14a  000 
10,  .'iOO,  000 

+$1,  680.  000 

Maintenance . .... 

+  100.000 

Total 

51,  860, 000 
-11,  86a  000 

43,640,000 
-18, 64a  000 

+  1,  7saooo 

Deduct  "roads  and  trails  for  States" 
(10-perceiit  fund)   . 

—1,  790,  000 

Net  obligations  from  appropri- 
ated funds. 

30,000,000 

ST  'r«    OCX 

I  Decrease  of  $304, roo  due  to  providing  a  direct  appropriation  to  the  General  Serv- 
ices Admlni.-'tration  for  certain  leasing  cost*  previously  paid  from  the  "fort-st  proteo- 
tion  and  utilitatlon'   a|>propnation. 

>  A  supplemental  .•stlmate  of  Wl.SOO.OOO  for  fighting  forest  Arcs  in  fiscal  year  1900 
is  proposed  for  later  !r  ii    n  i-~ion. 


•  This  relates  to  the  act  tirminatlng  Federal  supervision  over  the  Klamath  Indian 
Tribe  in  Oregon  (i*  Slat.  71fe;  72  Stat.  816).  Tl>er«  is  no  firm  basis  for  estimating 
the  cost  tor  acquisition  of  Klamath  Indian  lands  which  are  not  sold  to  private  parties. 
Accordingly,  fund:>  for  this  liability  have  been  provided  in  a  Budget  Bureau  "Keserve 
for  oontlufencles"  for  the  IVA  budget  estimates. 

INPET  TO  APPROPRIATION'  ITEITS  IN  PRfNTED  BtTDCBT 

NoTK.— Amounts  shown  In  the  printed  budget  for  all  activities  under  each  appro- 
priation represents  <'Osts  (goods  and  services  receive*!  and  used).  Therefore  the 
amounts  in  the  printed  budget  will  not  always  agree  with  amounts  In  the  above 
summary  which  are  based  on  obligations,  except  for  forest  roads  and  trails  which 
is  on  a  css-h  basis  (see  footnote  5  above).  However,  the  amounts  shown  in  the 
(•Tinted  budget  for  appropriation  are  on  the  basis  of  authority  to  incur  obligations. 

.4ppropri<i/ion# 

Repulw  items:  Pv9« 
Forest  i>rotection  and  utUizatton;                                                         rtftrtnet 

Fore.st  land  management ..... 1 

Forest  research. ........... >  373-375 

State  and  private  forestry  oooperatton ) 

Forest  roads  and  trails .  875-376 

Access  roatis - 376 

Acquisition  of  lands  for  Superior  -N'atlonal  Forest .  376-377 

Acquisition  of  lands  for  national  forests,  special  Acts .  377 

Acquisition  of  lands  for  Cache -Vational  Forest _  377 

Coop«'rative  runge  Improvements 377-378 

As.sistancc  to  States  for  tree  planting 378 

Oeneral  provlsfons  Ganguage) 378 

Other  items: 

Permanent  authorisations: 

Exijenses,  brush  disposal 378-379 

Other  Forest  Service  permanent  appropriations... 379 

■Working  capital  fund..   379-380 

Advances  and  reimburst'raents 380  381 

Proposed  for  later  transmission  (supplemental)... .  3M 

Trust  funds 8"2 


Mr  Mry-^PA'i'  !;■  I" <sident's budget 
requt.sL  i.-.  $J0,.J2  .^UO  Ikiou  the  refiuired 
amount.  This  is  a  greai  d^sHipom* - 
ment.  It  became  even  grea'tr  whei.  I 
studied  the  budppt  and  .saw  how  few  oi 
the  key  ;•- m.s  •>,.  c"!.; 
Service  lisici:  a.-  •.;:..: 
Dr.  McArdle  a  ,1.  ,-^1  c : .  • 
parently  thought  la.<' 
plantir.fr.  wat>'rpho<l  mar.ai'cmer.t.  ssi-.l 
erosior.  aiui  V'-cwhiwi'i.  i;pcded  more  at- 
tention, but  o-  these  items  only  recrea- 
tion wa5  increased. 


i>f 


V 


the  Forest 

:nci"ea5f'd 

■•'-:  .^011  ap- 
'hat     \\-f'o 


The  dr>c-;mr-r.t  bv  Sorrotary  Benson 
and  the  icbi.m.iny  by  A.s^istant  Secre- 
tary Peterson  ai.d  C'!;:ef  Fori  ^^ter  Mc- 
Ardle give  eloquent  support  to  the  need 
for  this  vital  work 

The  -v^.iMn  w.  ord.^  of  lu^t  >p:;ni  are 
now  frozen,  cold  and  lifeless,  in  a  .still- 
born budget  that  was  conceived  witliout 
e:t!,f  r  the  hope  or  promise  for  a  better 
tom^'r:  ow 

riie  C(.  nst  rvat.on  and  immediate  budg- 
etary questions  are  secondary  to  tlie  re- 
sixtnsibility  we  have  to  commt;  geneia- 


tions  W:ll  we  pass  on  tc  cur  successors 
the  treeless  mountains  we  ere. .led,  the 
t-roded  range  ll.at  we  destroyed,  the 
m.uridied  streams  that  we  permitt-ed'^ 

Our  i'esource  balance  is  m  debt  'n".is 
dt  bt  exceeds  any  dollar  debt  attributed 
to  our  Federiil  Govei-nment.  Its  reduc- 
tion far  transcends  the  importance  of 
;;nphn<:  dollars  and  imagining  we  have 
a  maeical  surplus. 

I  hope  that  tins  Conpicss  will  rise  to 
Its  resrons.bilities  and  provide  for  ade- 
quatt-  public  resource  management. 


r^,;" 
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I  close  asking  unanimous  consent  that  priatlon  increases  In  the  Pre«klem's  There  bein^rno  objection,  the  tablr  w^^ 
there  be  printed  in  the  Ricord  table  3,  budget  for  1961  with  increases  suggested  ordered  to  be  pnn'.ed  m  tiie  Recckd,  a.s 
a  comparison  of  Forest  Service  appro-     for  the  profxam  for  the  national  forests,     follows: 


Table  3. 


■Comparigon  of  Forest  S^rncf  appmji-,  rion  iri-rfns'i  m  Pri'^rl>'i:'i  '  .Ijet  for  1961   (table  ?)  %cjth  increases  iuggeated for  the 

p^o(7i-arn /' r  the  nr.' ..u:'  ^"r--<:i     '-i''^  ! 


In  T'lfsi*  rr       '■•''•   :i  5V  -  I.  nt'i                  DUTeraiee b«twe««n  IncrtSM shown  In  Ubie  l  and  IncreaM  In  lh«  Prwldenfs 
t>uc:i;'  t                                                                                              budget  (table  2) 

i 

Appropriation  or  fund 

.\  mount 

an 

Breakdown  of  ainounta  In 

col.  a  I 

Amount 

Breakdown  of  amounts  In 

ool.  «■ 

P.r.  r 

.1.    ^'TV.CM 

''■  ntr  i''t- 

Persona.  *rr  .     .  ■< 

'-..r.tr'uH- 
(V) 

Brief  deecriptkMi  o  us« 

0) 

NfAT 

yviUi 

\  IT'.OIUit 

(5) 

Man- 
years 

(7) 

Amount 

00) 

Forest  prot«<.'tlon  and  utiUiation:  Format 
Iknd  managenicnt: 
National  Ibreit  protection  and  man 
atrement: 
TUbImc  r«aourca  managemont. 
tJalea  administration  :in<l  man- 

tSflO.OOO 

10,^)0 

4,  W.  OOO 

u.ooo 

r.  vt) 

5,000 

iinoo 
r.  >« 

S.Q00 
372,000 

221,000 

106.  S 

IA29,  100 

< 

$128,800 

'  -|4<»,000 
+  2,»(IC000 

+  1,  MS.  000 
+888.000 

+473,000 

+84«,ono 

-W     •«) 

-t-  UK- ,     •  t) 

» +1.082, 100 

+»*2.eoo 

+  1,403.000 
+2.1M.000 

aeMBpnt. 

Befor«st!itli)n   and   stiind   an- 

175 

48 
70 

71 
IS 

m 

74 
130 

» 
W 

35 

1»&.000 
371,000 

3M,000 

4S,000 

anaoo* 

NH.OOO 
000,000 

112,009 
504,000 

175,000 

SI,  300,000 

1.000,000 
400,000 

17S000 
«\000 

406.000 

Tree plantlnf '»r  -.i.tir^Kit,,  -wm  '-ir.-it  ti»n4. 
wockooeatiii  ii~;         m,--.'     li   ;  r  .nui« 

OC    thhWhH    of    MUj'  !i>.;.-)     w:.|inc    *jid 

polailasAi,  rodent  (M>ui.'  .  m.i  p!  v^i'^l 
imuiavMBeats  related  to  f»«  'M-nitiuc 
prodtKtloii. 

R«h%hlllt  \tlon  nt  •xistlni  laiiii.  v  an  |i  xnd 
plcniu    uniti   and    ooa.<itrur(;<.n    oi    nm 

nuu. 

A/tetaatntlon  and  •dranoa  oooperntioa 
wItB  9tatr  flsh  and  came  deparlmeola 
and  wtldllfB  hahltkt  ItnitroTeOMBt  pre^ 
erta  Inrliidlnx  rtw«ee<im(  and  rwtaratlM 
of  deplritxl  raitM  rinant  opacUn«t  la 
denap  bruah  &«lds,  and  water  develop 
menu. 

Rante  allotmant  tnalytli  and  tnimonmit 

lloo  la  Um  ar:>tt<"»t>on  of  wtht  cr-«tnd 
maMiMMBt 
ReTentatkB  or   •■' u.r'.Hi:.~;  r',   r<    ,:   : 

C0nBt.--lr'     ,n      :,      *   ,',T      :,■.■.           .■■:    ;,     t.ni 

rat..'         lii-u      ..  !  ;  :•■■•;  < 

Slablliinthin  <»(  erwli.-ig  ..III  1"  i  m  Unfold 
roads,  and  itullv  an.1  fi  >  control, 
•Oil  surveys,  aotl  detariiHi  !ie  iht^  p''.r;.<i 
of  resoureH  ana  Mil  Di  >. .  wi'iiii'nt  i-n.^ 
tleeeoa  the  mefnlns—  oi  «  ,:.r  ri-^<.  •  , « 

Surrey    aad    marfclac   of   n  uhuvi. 
boundaries.  a<lnanlstratton  rw  <!•',  ,     .„.. 
permits,  land  status  recortls,  laoa  cuvvu- 
flciilloa.  land  eirhMNcn   to  raB.«olld:ite 
naiktiiallorestarvMnhi;'"    ^r:  \  it'  ,  i  nii»- 
oellaneoas  liaA  warn  n  '    .  i:mif   m   leral 
resouroe*. 

Manacement  and  deTelopment  of  land 
utlliiation  lands  InctudinK  range  revege- 
tation  and  nuuie  improvements. 

pruvMneut. 

1 

llj>cT<*«tion-r)iibllc  Msf  

ills 

l.M«,0O0 

1,872.100 

WUUU/e  hubit.u  man.im'nu'ut 

* 

M  aaMvnii'm  

Rwvojfpt.'vtion    

ImproT^mpnts 

Soil  and  watec.AaDa«*ni«nt 

Land  iitiUiafion  project'^ 

130.000 
100,000 

1.800.000 

p'^r^t  Ire  pr'>t'''"t,on            

22.8 

35.0 

1  la.  130 
150,000 

85,000 
60,000 

.^truclural  Improvements  for  fire 
ill-.  .'e.-.t.Tii  ;  ijrjxises  fconslruc- 
lion  ui'l  uuintenance;. 

Stren«th«nln«  of  fire  coatrol  omaiaattoo. 
InctudinK  Inteoilfleation  of  aerial  opera- 
tions, stronfer  mamtex  ol  Sra  sopprw- 
slon    crews,    leofrtbesiliiK    p-np'     -  •    t 
season  of  key  lire  pOBlUons.  »ii  :  .;v . 
of  fire  prevention  patrol.'i. 

Coostruction  ol  atlmlnistrattre  and  fire 
control  structural  improvement*,  such  as 
bousing  ontta.  lookout  towers,  and  <i«rvloo 
and  storage  buiMlnn.  and  loainteaaiMa 
of  eiMlng  Lmprovemeuis. 

t-u'il'ila^.  n.ition.-i;  forest  yrj- 
te>  I.  in  s:\  1  management. 

■;,  Ai'.,  A«j 

■,::.4 

2,451,230 

1,645.900 

+  11.424.100 

7W 

3.634.000 

S.  386, 000 

Insert  Anl  iis*-;!.-*  ponr.'-ol- 

White  ;>ine  hiLSter  ru-st  cotstm,  . . 

18,000 

*"  -•-•■— 

-*••*•-.... 

-n.ioo 

+483,100 
+482.000 

Ulher  li»S)t  control 

40 
40 

200.000 
200.000 

65,000 

65.000 

Siibtot,^!   ■,n-i«H't  ml  disease  con- 
trol 

Control  of  (oreet  inaecU  and  itiwieiei.  te. 
cUidlnx  detectloQ  of  o«itbreaks  wad 
evaluation  of  their  seriousness  and  need 
for  control. 

Totai,  fornst  iand  uiand^eti^^nL. 

0,343,900 

577.4 

2.451.230 

1,M5.00Q 

+  11.806.100 

832 

3,834.000 

5. 451.  OOO 

For<"t  roads  and  trails 

K'Wi^.tt  rtxul.s  and  trniis 

2,000,000 



2,000,000 



'4,'o6o,'ci66 

20.000 

i'urchase  iccteS  roadi 

+4,000.000 

+  20.000 

Pureha*  of  full  or  partial  Interest  in  eiisl- 
kir  ro«<l8  or   rivhu-of-way   k>r  acceee  t« 
natioaai  lorest  areas. 

10-i)ercent  fund 

1.  :so.  o«)o 

:,  -so,  OCX) 

Total  road  program 

3,78a  000 

3.  7!1li.  Uuu  I  -i-A  ma  Ann 

1 



iooaooo 

.  , — . — 

'  T\\>'  ?Mm  of  'ioliari  shown  for  ■persrin  li  vrvir^-s  and  ~rir ♦-v*;r.g"  wHl  not  equal 
aniount-i  sbown  lU  coLs.  J  aii-l  fi  si:ice  .'i;.»  :,,.■.-  -'■:,:>■•'.  :■  -,  s  •■<  a.-o  n^jC  shown  ou 
the  ubie. 

«  The  amwuitof  J9fiO,n(X)ln  th«  Prf^i,!-<Til  s  ' u  l^et  .i  lArgw  tutaa  ihe  iiiX  jmo  itoyra 
In  table  fiimiihed  by  Congre^man  M£ti.ax^. 


1  r- 


tared  to  other  fUnctioai 


■>  t*j,..«.)  ilwwrn  la  Uble attached  to  letter  of  Dec.  31.  •  .'     ',,r     R  .nr^r 
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'I  «h;k    3. — Co''i  f'"' •J'fin  of  Porett  Service  appropriation  increase.*  in  Pretident't  budget  for  j:-'61    {taldt  if     with  ir,n>aj<(.-  fujti'.-Ud  ''or  the 

p'-ogram  for  the  national  foretU  itat>U  1)  —  Conlinut-d 


Approprls lion  or  fund 


lncr<<a.'<ee  ;irr'Vide<!  In  Preeidorifs 
I'udget 


Diflwence  between  increj**-  .«hown  \n  i^iMr  i  •\nA  incroi».v  ir,  tin   P'-fSidcnl's 


hroHk'.k'wn  yf  amount,'  in 


Amount      Ii'rHuria.  «t\  k-<-.» 


■■■>■ 


>"   r.-'    ;rritectlon  and  utlUfatirir     Y  irf,«t 
rfjw-u,'  ■  ' 

1-   ir>-~!     »:.  1    m.-tri     i.MU;iiii>  iiicLi     ri-         ViS.    hk) 


Toreei  protection  rMearcb.. 


>or»»l   j-rwlixl     uliiiwtinjii   rtMttroh.. 


Y<\Ttff\  ;(W'uro,»    :' '-"'trt  t). ........ 


/•iP'-!     '.-M-Rf 


ToUl.  fc^n-st 


'  procrtm. 
>  iiMrucUM.. 


AfJUWttnn  of    .ili'l     Ui 

Y'.T,-^' 


i;>crlor  .National 


ForrM    iiroleclKin   and   uUUsatloo:   Stute 
iij,  '  iDvate  for*«Ty  oooueration: 

(    -.jK-miion  in  forest  nre  control 

C%«ii*»rution  in  forest  tree  planting 

(>;'<-,':    n  forest  management  and 


\.  !  11- 'rr 


Total,   Sute  and  private   forestry 
eoopcratloTi. 

of  lands  for  Cache  National 
PbraBt, 


Grand  total. 


22  6 


tl2S.  i3(' 


IM,  UU> 


940,000 


108  i»«) 


7M,000 

i.ooaooo 


l,7MV,a00 


1,000^000 


2,600 
1.000 
1,000 

2,500 


7,000 
-50.000 


12,  867.  500 


16  <*  ^   OfW 


22.8 


».  4 


710 


710 


a.0 


052.4 


1S.V000 


52.  000 


410,0*0 


410,610 


Amoaiii 


Breakdown  ol  amouni.'  m 
col   ft  • 


IVrjtoniil  services 


$.-»•<««     • »;  3,i"  i«» 


Mun-  ;    Amour. t 
J■rar^ 


(  outran- 

.Uf. 


KW 


21.300 


28,800 


12,000 


+45«.,  (*«. 


+745,300 


+  17:slO( 


7t 


Id 


t«70,000 


V  nn 


44^..  (ICM.. 


Hi  (^X. 


$1 19, 000 


Brit'f  dcscr:;  l.ui.  o.  u.v.'5 


an^ 


4<'  fXK' 


f*  [*X' 


I C,  (KX 


91, nm       .2  ":,H  *(*) 
1,000,(»       *  1   .V».  (.100 


1,091,000 


n.aoo      974,100 


2.883,000 


-50,000 


7.443.100 


+4,tl»,400 


-2,600 
-1.000 
-1,000 

-2.500 


-7,000 


30,132,500 


V\ 


m 


1,103 


1,714,000 


1,714,000 


5,548,000 


»41.(X» 
1,(100,  (««i 


Rcwiucli  (or  improin*  thf  qiml.ly  and 
qaiirtitT  of  wiitcr  yici.-i.'!.  improved 
method."  of  rppe.'ieratlng  and  manajring 
oomnjcrrially  di'Siral.ie  timlxv  .^Uiiids, 
(1i  N  t'lujment  of  improved  Irpos,  and  ;m- 
jiri  \  liiv  wildlife  habitat,  praiing  [irarlioee 
mui  rwrealion  managemeiit  In  harmony 
»  ;t,^  other  u.M\k  of  (orest  lai^d. 

he.seiirch  or.  hiologio»!  conlro;  of  fore«t  Id- 
!H"rt>  and  diwiases,  and  imprc>ve  r^introl 
niflhod?  (or  p«■^til  ftrengtbcr.  rt«earch  on 
f.  r    ofintrol 

Forwt  priKlucL?  utiUialion  re^'earch  aimed 
at  fuiier  use  of  hiirveiilod  timber  and  fi- 
paiided  utiliiAtlon  of  ihr  i>oorer  qaaiiiy 
trwvs,  imif  iised  »p«:l»«,  and  Urab<jr 
rt>!OIlul■^  on  ihe  national  lorosta, 

I<(\scar<  !.  to  develop  log  and  trw  gra<li»f  »Jld 
t(  improve  marketmj;  practiced  for  timber 
(•lw'(ie,«  oil  wen<ini,  iKJUlhern.  and  eiulern 
nuiioiii,.  fortwlj.  provide  criiena  fur  d«w 
irriiiiniiif  (niiUitv  yield  of  him(v>r  and 
other  pHMliictf  frtmi  1()|»  and  lrt><v  of  all 
!  li«».'H\,  and  ti  iiiiproM  marit(-l  osilirt.*  for 
Uie  i;t!h  ii.M"!  .«[H-<ie,>  Btid  io*  cjimiliy 
limber. 


Con.-^irurtion  of  anicedal>orftion»>4  laid  ra» 


1,741.000 


11.212,000 


I  The  St:- 


/,.r  ••t'^r'iTTii  •f>rricee  and  contracting"  will  rjol  wMi'fi  .\r.,/>iir,t':  «h"\rii  in  coif  2  ^nd  6  Finf^  enprn<se.s  rnlntpd  to  •^,t!ftrie«:  are  not  'be  wr.  or.  f '  f  t.-.Mc. 


Mr  MURI^.AY  I  c^W  attention  to 
U:>'  fart,  that  over  haif  cf  tiif  deficiency 
can  b<>  -supplied  witiiout  even  adding' 
fcubsLaiitially    to    Federal    employment. 


FKDEIIAI,  KI-EC'IION.-  AC^I    OF  1959 

Mr  MAN.-^HLTIJ  Mr  F^re.s.dent  I 
move  that  tJie  unfini.slied  business  be 
laid  before  the  Senate  for  consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENl  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title  for  tiic  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2436 »  to  revise  the  Federal  election 
laws,  to  prevent  corrupt  practices  in 
Federal  elections,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  VICK  PHE^ir'rNT  The  ques- 
tion is  on  a+ietiiii,  ij  h.l  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Th'  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Seiiai.  ifsumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond], 


Mr.  THURMOND  obtamtxl   tlie  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr 
Mansfield  in  the  chair'  Will  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  yield  to  pt^-- 
mit  the  Chair,  a-s  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  not  as  the  presidmt:  officer,  t-o 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  THURMOND  I  am  piea-Mnd  to 
yield  for  that  purjxjse 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       Tlie 
Chair  suggests  the  absence  of  a  quo:  um 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MAN.-FIELD  Mr  Pre.sidcrit  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr 
GoLDWATER  111  the  ciiair  > .  Wniiout  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr 
the  Senator  from  South 
to  me  again? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
express  the  hope  that  the  attaches  of  the 


Pre.Mdent.  will 
Carolina   virld 


Senate  on  both.  side.s  of  the  aisie  will 
call  Senator."-  who  are  not  m  attendance 
and  inform  them,  that  we  may  have  a 
vote  shortly,  arid  that  this  will  be  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  the  amendments  oflered 
by  the  Senator  from  .South  Carolina. 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President  I 
desire  to  modify  my  amendment,';  idon- 
Tififd  as  l-lP-eO-F'  ;n  the  following 
mariner  On  pai;e  4.  line  3.  I  propose  to 
dt  It'te  the  period  ajid  th.e  quotation 
mark,  and  insert  after  the  word  'work' 
a  comma  and  thaP  words  or  any  com- 
mittee, a^Jeiit.  01-  desienee  of  such  o:t:an- 
iration  ■' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  th.e  modification  will  be  made, 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr  Pi-esident  the 
amendments  I  l-.avc  ofTcred  would  amend 
th.o  prc-sent  law  which  prohibit.?  corpo- 
rations and  labor  unions  from  makme: 
political  cor.: ribut ions  and  expenditures. 

At  the  present  time,  section  610  of 
title  18  prohibits  corporations  aiid  labor 
unions  from  making  political  contribu- 
tions or  expenditures  in  coniiectioi:  with 
a  Federal  election,     Tlie  lantjuatt  of  the 


111<>    I 


r'rkxrrLocscTrvMAT    uc/^r^Dr* 


cirvT  at-t: 
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section  is  in  tenns  of  a  blanket  prohibi- 
tion. However,  because  of  tiie  interpre- 
tation given  tiie  statute  by  tiie  Supreme 
Court  in  two  cases  in  recent  years,  sev- 
eral types  of  political  expenditures  have 
been  i\eld  to  be  witliout  the  prohibition 
of  the  statute,  and  considerable  doubt 
exists  as  to  whetaer  other  types  of  activ- 
ity are  within  or  without  its  reach.  It 
Is  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  clarify  the  present  situation  as 
to  the  limitations  on  political  activity 
which  the  Congress  intends  to  be  placed. 

Mr.  President,  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ments I  have  offered  would  be  to  pro- 
hibit all  political  contributions  of  labor 
unions  and  corporations  with  three  spe- 
cific exceptions:  First,  the  amendment's 
would  in  no  way  affect  the  right  of  labor 
unions  and  corporations  to  communicate 
with  the  members  or  stockholdenj 
through  the  medium  of  a  union  news- 
paper or  house  organ,  so  long  as  its  dis- 
tribution was  limited  primarily  to  the 
members  or  stockholders  concerned;  ad- 
vocating the  election  of  a  particular 
candidate  or  slate  of  candidates  through 
this  medium  would  not  be  curtailed  in 
any  manner;  second,  the  amendment 
protects  the  alleged  constitutional  right 
of  labor  unions  and  corporations  to  dis- 
cuss the  issues  of  the  campaign  impar- 
tially and  to  declare  their  position  on 
such  issues;  third,  the  amendment  spe- 
cifically guarantees  the  right  of  labor 
unions  and  corporations  to  sponsor  news 
programs  and  programs  in  which  the  op- 
posing candidates  are  presented  on  a 
panel  discussion,  debate,  or  similar  type 
program.  To  explain  the  amendment  In 
the  terms  of  a  hypothetical  example,  Mr 
President,  it  prevents  a  labor  union  or  a 
corporation  from  spending  money  to  in- 
fluence the  public  at  large  to  vote  for 
candidate  A  instead  of  candidate  B. 
There  are  three  sanctions  impo-sed  on 
labor  unions  which  commit  violations: 
First,  noncertification  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  and  inability  to 
file  an  unfair  labor  practice  charge; 
second,  removal  of  any  exemption  from 
the  antitrust  laws:  and,  third,  loss  of 
tax  exemption  for  1  year  following  the 
violation.  Por  a  violation  by  a  corpora- 
tion, there  is  imposed  a  $10,000  fine.  In 
addttion.  a  fine  of  $1,000  and  imprison- 
ment for  1  year,  or  both,  is  imposed  on 
any  person  who  receives  any  contribu- 
tion protUblted  by  the  amendment  and 
on  any  officer  or  director  who  consents 
to  any  contribution  or  expenditure  pro- 
hibited. 

Mr.  President,  the  forerunner  of  the 
present  sectkm  of  the  United  States  Code 
which  prohibits  political  expenditures  or 
eontributlons  by  labor  unions  and  cor- 
porations was  first  enacted  in  1907.  An 
appreciation  of  the  circumstances  which 
raised  this  problem  is  necessary,  and  an 
understanding  of  it  is  essential  for  a 
consideration  ol  the  amendment  which  I 
have  oflered. 

The  great  concentration  of  wealth 
which  folloved  the  industrial  expansion 
in  the  United  States  In  the  post -War 
Between  the  States  era  had  profound 
effects  on  the  American  economy.  The 
Impact  of  abuses  resnltlng-  from  this  con- 
centration of  wealth  in  the  control  of 


industrialists  rradually  mside  itself  felt 
by  a  rising  tMe  of  reform  protest  tn  the 
last  decade  of  the  19th  century.  The 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act  was  in  response 
to  the  thxeat  to  econonuc  freedom  cre- 
ated by  enormou.s  industrial  conabines. 
The  income  tax  lav;  of  1894  reflected 
congressional  concfrn  over  the  growing 
disparity  of  mconie  between  the  many 
and  the  few. 

In  this  latter  decade  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, there  was  a  growing  popular  feel- 
ing that  the  large  aggregations  of  capital 
were  unduly  mliueiicin^  politic:*,  an  ui- 
fluence  not  stopping  siiort  of  corruption. 
The  prosperity  of  the  times  was  great. 
but  the  wealth  was  gravitating  rapidly 
into  the  hands  of  a  small  portion  of  the 
population.  The  power  of  wealth 
threatened  to  undermine  the  political 
inu'grity  of  the  Nation.  This  is  best 
demonstrated  by  the  multiphcity  of 
States  which  pa.ssed  laws  in  the  1890's 
requiring  candidates  for  ofTice  and  their 
pohtical  committees  to  make  public  the 
sources  and  amounts  of  contributions 
to  their  campaign  fund.s  and  the  recipi- 
ents and  amounts  of  their  campaign  ex- 
penditures. The  theory  of  these  laws 
was  not  unlike  that  which  fostered  the 
approach  of  the  Kennedy-Ervm  labor 
bill  to  prevent  abuses  in  the  labor  union 
movement,  namely,  that  the  spotlight 
of  reporting  and  publicity  tend  to  dis- 
courage unethical  practices.  The  pur- 
pose was  to  discourage  corporations 
from  making  political  contributions. 
thereby  enduig  their  control  over  party 
policies.  However.  tJie  futility  of  this 
approach  to  the  problem  was  soon  re- 
alized. As  early  as  1894  the  1st  session 
of  the  59th  Congre.^^s  was  urged  to  pro- 
hibit political  contributions  by  corpora- 
tions altogether.  I  quote  from  the  hear- 
ings before  the  House  Committee  on 
Elections: 

The    Idea    Is    to    prevent  •    •    •   the    great 

railroad  corr.panles  the  great  insurance  com- 
panies, the  great  telephone  companies,  the 
great,  aggregauons  of  wealth  rrom  using 
their  corporate  funds,  directly  or  Indirectly 
to  send  members  of  the  legislature  Uj  these 
hails  in  order  to  role  for  their  prr. taction 
and  the  advancement  of  their  Interest*  as 
against  tho**-  of  the  public  It  strikes  at 
a  constantly  growing  evu  which  has  dnne 
more  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  plain 
people  of  small  means  of  this  country  In 
our  pobucal  lnsututt>,ns  than  any  other 
practice  which  has  ever  obtained  since  th« 
foundation  of  our  Government.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  the  time  has  come  when  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  to  put  a  check  to 
the  giving  of  $.50  ooo  or  tlOOOOO  by  a  great 
corporation  toward  political  purposes  upon 
the  understanding  that  a  debt  U  created 
from  a  political  party  to  It. 

Mr  President,  concern  over  the  ."rize 
and  source  of  campaign  funds  wa.s  one 
of  the  vital  i.ssues  in  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1904.  Popular  sentiment 
for  Federal  action  to  purge  national 
politics  of  the  pernicious  influence  of 
huge  campaign  contributions  wa.s  crys- 
tallizing. President  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
in  his  annual  message  to  Congress  on 
December  5.  1905,  recommended  that: 

All  contributions  by  corp(.>ratlons  to  any 
political  comnnlttee  ->t  for  any  political  pur- 
pose slJouW  be  fcJrbkMen  by  law:  directors 
sh  )uld  not  be  permitted  to  use  stockholders' 


m-  ney  for  such  purposes:  and  moreover,  a 
prv-hibitlun  of  this  kind  would  be,  as  far  as 
tt  went,  aa  efTectlve  method  of  stopping  the 
evUs  aimed   at  In  corrupt  practices  acts. 

The  wisdom  of  this  recommendation 
was  becoming  more  and  more  apparent. 
It  was  contrary  to  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  existence  of  the  corporations  to 
allow  executive  oflQcers  and  directors  to 
use  moneys  in  support  of  pKilitical  candi- 
dates or  platforms.  Whether  the  con- 
tribution was  made  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  political  views  or  with  the 
desire  to  obtain  protection  for  the  cor- 
poration, it  was  wholly  unjustifiable.  In 
the  first  instance.  e.xecutive  officers  were 
.seeking  to  Impose  their  political  views 
upon  a  constituency  of  divergent  con- 
victions, and  in  the  other  they  were 
guilty  of  a  serious  offense  against  public 
morals. 

In  this  first  decade  of  the  twentieth 
century,  corporations  were  frank  in  their 
admission  that  the  contributions  were 
made  upon  the  expectation  that  candi- 
dates thus  aided  in  their  election  would 
sxipport  the  interests  of  those  companies. 

The  public  demand  for  a  reform  bill 
was  at)out  to  reach  a  crescendo. 

In  1906.  Mr  President,  the  Committee 
on  Elections  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives began  considering  a  number  of  pro- 
posals designed  to  cleanse  the  political 
process  There  were  numerous  groups 
which  advocated  a  Federal  publicity  bill, 
feeling  that  the  light  of  revelation  would 
curb  the  most  fiagrant  abuses  of  pur- 
chases of  influence.  One  of  the  strongest 
advocates  of  reform  legislation  was  the 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  Samuel  Gompers,  who  is  known 
as  the  father  of  the  American  labor 
movement  His  testimony  before  the 
Hou-se  committee  on  the  publicity  bill  is 
as  follows: 

Whether  this  bill  meets  all  of  the  needs 
may  be  questioned;  that  Is  open  to  discus- 
sion; but  the  necessity  for  some  law  up)on 
the  subject  U  patent  to  every  man  who 
hopes  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Institu- 
tions under  which  we  live.  It  Is  doubtful 
to  my  mind  if  the  contributions  and  expend- 
itures of  vast  sums  of  money  In  the  nomi- 
nations and  elections  for  our  public  offices 
can  conUnue  to  Increase  without  endanger- 
ing the  endurance  of  our  Republic  in  It* 
purity  and  in  lu  essence.  •  •  •  If  the  in- 
terests of  any  people  are  threatened  by  cor- 
ruption in  our  public  life  or  corruption  tn 
elections,  surely  it  must  of  necessity  be 
those,  that  large  class  of  people,  whom  we 
for  convenience  term  the  "wageworkers  " 

I  am  not  in  a  mo<xl,  and  never  am,  to  In- 
dulge In  denunciations  or  criticism,  but  ii 
d.jes  come  to  me  sometimes  that  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  absence  of  legislation  of  a 
liberal  or  sympathetic  or  Just  character,  so 
far  as  It  affects  the  Interest  of  the  wage- 
earners  of  America,  can  be  fairly  well  traced 
with  the  gTdwth  of  the  corrupUon  funds 
and  the  influences  that  are  In  operation 
during  elections  and  campaigns.  •  •  •  I  am 
under  the  Impression  that  the  patience  of 
the  American  worklngman  Is  about  ex- 
hausted. 

If  we  are  really  determined  that  cvir  elec- 
tions shall  be  free  from  the  power  of  money 
and  Its  lavish  use  and  expenditure  without 
an  accounting  to  the  cun.>H:lenre  niid  the 
Judgment  of  the  people  erf  America,  we  will 
have  to  pass  s<jme  measure  of  this  kind. 

In  his  annual  messajye  fr)  the  Congress 
in  1906,  President  Roosevelt  listed  as  the 
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first  it-un  of  congressional  business  a 
law  prohibiting  political  contributions 
by  coiT)orations. 

In  1907  tlie  forerunner  of  tlie  present 
statute  which  purports  to  prolubit  politi- 
cal contributions  and  expenditures  by 
both  laix)r  unions  and  corixii  ations  was 
passed.  The  lantjuage  ol  tiiat  piutotyjje 
section  was: 

That  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  national 
bank,  or  any  corporauon  organized  by  au- 
thority of  any  laws  of  Cougr&s£.  lo  m\iXe  a 
money  contribution  In  connection  with  any 
election  to  any  political  oflice.  It  shall  also 
be  unlawful  for  any  corporation  whatever 
t*-)  make  a  money  contribution  in  c<''nnec- 
tion  with  any  elecUon  at  which  Presidential 
and  Vice  Presidential  electors  or  a  Repre- 
sentaUve  In  Congress  is  to  be  voted  for  or 
any  election  by  tmy  Suate  legislature  of  a 
U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  purjxxse  of  this 
orik'inal  section  was  not  merely  to  pre- 
vent the  .--ubversion  of  the  munrrity  of 
the  eiecujrai  process.  1  he  basic  under- 
lying philosophy  was  to  sustain  the  ac- 
tive alert  responsibility  of  the  individual 
citizen  in  a  dfmi>oracy  for  the  wise  con- 
duct of  government  Individual  initia- 
tive was  being  lost  in  the  face  of  huge 
agcreeations  (  f  wealth:  and  the  politi- 
cal segment  had  bepun  to  cat^r  to  cor- 
porate inter'sts,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
population  as  a  whole.  AccountabiLty  to 
the  individual  voter  had  become  a  thing 
of  the  past 

The  act  of  1907  wa*-  the  first  concrete 
manife.station  of  a  continuing  congres- 
sional concern  for  elections  "free  from 
the  power  of  money  " 

In  1910  Congress  responded  to  the 
public  demand  for  further  curbs  on  the 
lX)litical  power  of  wealth  by  enactine  a 
publicity  law  that  required  committees 
operating  t-o  influence  tlie  results  of  con- 
gressional elections  in  two  or  more  States 
to  report  all  contributions  and  dl.<:burse- 
ments  and  to  idcntifv  contributors  and 
recipients  of  su(x«tantial  sums.  That 
law  also  required  persons  who  spent  more 
than  $50  annu.iUy  for  th^  purpo.se  of  in- 
fluencing coneres.sional  elections  in  more 
than  one  State  to  report  those  expendi- 
tures if  they  were  not  made  through  a 
political  committee.  At  the  next  session 
that  act  was  extended  to  require  all 
candidates  for  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  make  detailed  re- 
ports with  respect  to  both  nominating 
and  election  campaigns.  The  amend- 
ment al-o  placed  maximum  limits  on  the 
amounts  that  congressional  candidate's 
could  .spend  in  .seeking  nomination  and 
election,  and  forbade  thr>m  from  prom- 
ising employment  for  the  purpo.^e  of 
obtaining  support.  And  in  1918,  Con- 
gress made  it  unlawful  either  to  offer 
or  to  solicit  anything  of  value,  to  influ- 
ence voting. 

In  1925.  Congress  made  a  comprehen- 
sive revision  of  existing  legislation  con- 
cerning elections,  and  enacted  the 
Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1925. 
The  forerunner  of  Uie  pre.sent  .section  610 
of  title  18,  prohibiting  political  con- 
tributions by  corporations,  was  strength- 
ened by  expanding  the  deflnitlon  of 
"contribution,"  and  by  penalizing  tlie 
recipient  of  any  forbidden  contribution, 
as  well  as  the  contributor. 


Mr.  President,  the  political  potentiali- 
ties of  wealth  were  furtiier  restricted  in 
1940.  when  Congre.ss  made  it  unlawful 
for  any  political  committee  to  receive 
contributioiib  of  more  than  $3  miiiion  or 
to  make  expenditures  of  more  than  that 
amount  in  any  calendar  year.  The  .same 
act  made  it  unlawful  "for  any  person, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  make  contribu- 
tions m  an  aggregate  amount  in  excess 
of  $5,000.  during  any  calendar  year,  or 
in  connection  witii  any  campaign  for 
nomiuaLion  or  election,  to  or  on  behalf  of 
any  candidate  for  an  elective  Federal 
office"  or  any  committee  .supporting  such 
a  candidate.  The  t^rm  ■pcr,son  '  was  de- 
fined to  include  any  committee,  associa- 
tion, organiziation,  or  other  group  of 
persons.  The  author  of  the  amendment, 
in  cffenng  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
made  the  following  observation: 

We  all  know  that  money  is  the  chief 
source  of  corruption.  We  all  know  '.hat 
large  contributions  to  political  c.jnpaicns 
not  only  put  the  political  party  under  obli- 
gation to  the  large  contributors,  who  demand 
pay  in  the  way  of  legislation,  but  we  also 
know  that  large  sums  of  money  are  used 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  expen.slve 
campaigns  through  the  newspapers  and  over 
the  radio;  in  the  publication  of  all  sorts  of 
literature,  true  and  untrue;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  the  expenses  of  cam- 
paigners sent  out  Into  the  country  to  spread 
propaganda,  both  true  and  untrue. 

Mr.  President,  as  all  of  us  are  aware, 
World  War  II  precipitated  an  unprece- 
dented economic  mobilization  and  enor- 
mously stimulated  the  power  of  organ- 
ized labor,  and  soon  aroused  outside  its 
ranks  a  consciousness  of  its  power.  This 
concentration  of  power  was  empha.^ized 
each  time  workers  conducted  strikes 
during  the  p>eriod  when  the  Nation  was 
engaged  in  the  greatest  conflict  the 
world  has  ever  known.  Thus  there  was 
a  growing  realization  that,  just  as  the 
great  corporations  had  made  huge  po- 
litical contributions  to  influence  govern- 
mental action  or  inaction,  whether 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  power- 
ful unions  were  pursuing  a  similar 
course,  and  with  the  same  untoward 
consequences  for  the  democratic  process. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  was  extended  to  include 
labor  organizations,  when  Congress,  in 
1943.  pa.ssed  the  Smith-Connally  Act  to 
secure  defense  production  against  work 
stoppages. 

Public  opinion  toward  labor  unions  w  as 
undergoing  a  change.  Since  the  incep- 
tion of  the  organized  labor  movement, 
privileges  and  immunities  granted  to 
labor  unions  have  created  instruments 
of  almost  uncontrolled  power.  These  in- 
clude, first,  immunity  under  the  anti- 
trust laws;  second,  practically  lull  im- 
munity to  injunctions  in  the  Federal 
courts;  third,  immunity  from  taxation; 
fourth,  ix)wer  to  compel  employees  to 
join  unions,  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment; fifth,  right  to  represent  all  of  tlie 
employees  as  exclusive  baigaining  agent. 
even  if  only  a  bai"e  majority  has  selected 
tlie  union  as  such  agent;  sixth,  power  to 
compel  employers  to  bargain  collectively ; 
seventh,  although  not  required  to  be  in- 
corporated, their  members  are  free  from 
the  liability  for  the  debts  of  the  union. 


unlike  the  members  of  other  unincorpo- 
rated associations,  eightli.  unions  are  not 
liable  for  the  acts  of  their  individual 
members,  in  contrast  to  other  tj'pes  of 
unincorporated  associations. 

And  thus,  during  World  War  n.  it 
became  apparent  that  the  infant  labo- 
movement  which  had  been  nutured  b;' 
beneficial  legislation  and  public  opinion, 
reached  lUs  maturity  and  had  come  of 
£ige.  As  a  result  of  the  demonstrations 
of  labor  power  m  the  form  of  wartime 
strikes,  the  public  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  labor  unions,  as  public  institutions, 
should  be  f:  ran  ted  the  same  rights,  and 
no  greater  riphts,  than  any  other  public 
group.  The  detrimental  efifect  that  con- 
centi-ations  of  wealth  had  on  elections 
ignore  the  source,  for  an  association  of 
individuals — whether  they  be  a  labor 
un:on  or  a  corporation — expect  and 
sometimes  demand  consideration  by  the 
beneficiaries  of  their  contributions  which 
not  infrequently  is  harmful  to  the  general 
public  interest.  It  was  a  realization  of 
this  fact  that  led  Congress  to  place  labor 
unions  on  exactly  the  same  bas^.  insofar 
as  their  financial  activities  were  con- 
cerned, as  corporations  had  been  on  for 
many  years 

De'-pite  the  wartime  application  of  the 
Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  to  labor 
organizations,  some  unions  continued  to 
make  enormous  financial  outlay.';.  The 
Political  Action  Committee  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations  played 
a  vigorous  role  in  the  national  elections 
of  1944  However,  the  Senate's  Special 
Committee  on  Campaien  Expenditures 
did  not  find  a  violation  of  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  by  the  PAC,  for  it  had 
limited  its  activity  to  "expenditures"  on 
behalf  of  candidate.*;,  and  had  not  made 
direct  contributions  to  their  campaien 
funds.  It  became  quite  obvious.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  statut-e  w  as  woefully 
inadeouate  to  prevent  labor  union  polit- 
ical fi.scal  activity  if  it  was  to  bo  sub:ected 
to  such  a  narrow  construction.  TTie 
detriment  to  the  electoral  process  was 
as  great  in  the  case  of  an  expenditure  on 
behalf  of  a  particular  candidate  as  a 
direct  contribution  to  hi?  campaiEn  fund. 
In  both  ca.<:es  the  responsibility  of  the 
individual  citizen  in  the  democratic  sys- 
tem of  elections  was  diminished  ;.nd  the 
beneficence  of  the  organi/ation  expend- 
ing the  money  was  a  potential  factor  in 
legislative  dotermination.  It  was  appar- 
ently for  this  reason  that  concm  was 
growing  over  the  ixjssibilitv  of  ema^-cu- 
lation  of  the  statutory  policy  through  a 
narrow  construction  of  contribution.*. 

In  1945  the  Hou.se  Special  Committee 
To  Investigate  Campaien  Expenditures 
in  the  1946  elections  urced  that  the  pro- 
hibition on  political  contributions  be  ex- 
tended to  cover  political  expenditure?  on 
behalf  of  a  candidate  as  well,  and  noted 
the  futility  of  a  law  which  prohibited  the 
direct  contribution  to  a  candidate  and 
yet  permitted  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  in  his  behalf. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  realized 
the  necessity  of  protecting  the  political 
process  from  what  it  deemed  to  be  the 
corroding  effect  of  concentrations  of 
w  eaith.  Tlie  prohibition  of  political  con- 
tiibutions  by  labor  unions  contained  in 
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the  Smith-Connally  Act  was  made  per- 
manent in  1947  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
In  addition,  the  section  was  extended  to 
proscribe  "expenditures"  as  well  as  "con- 
tributions," and  the  coverage  was  ex- 
panded to  include  Federal  primaries  and 
nominating  conventions.  And  thus  the 
present  section  became  law  when  the 
Congress  overrode  the  President's  veto  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

The  section  has  been  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  two  occasions.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. In  United  States  v.  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations  »335  U.S.  106), 
a  1948  decision  of  the  Court,  it  was  held 
that  the  section  did  not  prevent  a  labor 
union  from  distributing  a  regularly  pub- 
lished union  newspaper  to  its  members, 
although  it  contamed  an  editorial  urg- 
ing all  members  of  the  union  to  vote  for 
a  certam  candidate.  In  the  course  of 
the  opinion,  the  Court  said  that  "if  sec- 
tion 313  were  construed  to  prohibit  the 
publication,  by  corp>orations  and  unions 
in  the  regrular  course  of  conductmg  their 
affairs,  of  periodicals  advising  their 
members,  stockholders  or  customers  of 
danger  or  advantage  to  their  intere.sts 
from  the  auioption  of  measures,  or  the 
election  to  ofBce  of  men  espousing  such 
measures,  the  gravest  doubt  would  ari.se 
in  our  minds  as  to  its  constitutionality.  ' 
Noting  its  responsibility  to  construe  a 
statute  so  as  to  avoid  giving  it  an  un- 
constitutional interpretation  if  possible, 
and  the  apparent  mtention  of  the  Con- 
gress, as  indicated  by  the  debate  on  the 
Taft-Hartley  bill,  the  Court  held  tiiat 
the  advocacy  of  a  candidate  'withm  the 
family."  so  to  speak  was  consistent  with 
the  act. 

Certain  observations  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  CIO  case  gave  rise  to  the 
belief  that  so  long  as  the  funds  for  po- 
litical expenditures  were  not  drawn  from 
the  general  treasury  of  the  union,  parti- 
san political  activity  could  be  engaged 
m  by  the  labor  organization.  Existing 
and  subsequently  created  political  "edu- 
cational"  committees  of  the  labor  unions 
thereby  circumvented  the  intent  of  the 
statute,  and  have  continued  to  do  .so  un- 
til the  present  time.  The  political  ac- 
tivities of  these  organizations  has  been 
justified  on  the  ground  that  the  funds 
are  the  result  of  voluntary  contributions 
of  the  individual  union  members,  freely 
given,  and  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  to  be  .spent. 
However,  such  has  not  been  the  cfuse, 
Mr.  President.  The  individual  union 
member  has  no  assurance  that  his  so- 
called  volimtary  contribution  will  not  be 
used  to  advance  the  caues  of  a  candi- 
date to  whom  he  is  violently  opposed. 
There  have  been  innumerable  instances 
in  which  the  national  union  has  ex- 
pended money  on  behalf  of  a  candidate 
whose  ideology  and  political  philosophy 
bear  no  reasonable  resemblance  to  tho.se 
of  a  substantial  number,  and  in  many 
cases,  a  majority  of  rank  and  file  vmion 
members.  On  June  16  of  last  year.  Mr. 
President,  during  the  debate  on  the  Pot- 
ter amendment  to  the  labor  reform  bill, 
I  cited  many  instances  m  which  the  dues 
of  working  people  had  been  contributed 
to  causes  with  no  regard  to  their  desire-s. 
One  such  Instance  precipitated  the  case 
of  Allen  against  the  Southern  Railway 
System  in  the  State  of  North  Carolma 


last  year.  A  group  of  employees  of  the 
Southern  Railway,  objecting  to  union 
shop  contracts,  had  brought  suit  in  the 
superior  court  at  Charlotte  charging 
that  section  2  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
(45  U.S.C.  sec.  152)  was  unconstitutional 
because  it  permits  union  shop  agree- 
ments in  violation  of  the  North  Carolina 
right-to-work  law.  The  employees  also 
contended  that  as.se.s.sment,s  had  been 
made  against  them  as  individuals  and 
the  proceeds  of  those  as.se.ssments  u.sed 
for  lobbymg  and  pohtical  purposes 
Such  use  of  assessments,  tJiey  contended. 
were  not  only  an  infringement  or  im- 
pairtnent  of  first  amendment  rights  but 
also  in  violation  of  the  Act  itself,  which 
contemplates  that  assessments  may  be 
made  only  for  collective  bargamint;  pur- 
poses. The  jury  in  the  Allen  ca.se  re- 
turned answers  in  respon.se  to  several 
questions  which  had  been  submitted  by 
the  Court.  The  Court  asked  Do  the  de- 
fendant unions  use  dues  and  fees  which 
they  collect  from  railroad  employees  m 
support  or  opposition  to  legislation  which 
Ls  not  reasonably  necessary  or  related  to 
collective  bargaining''"  The  jury  an- 
swered the  question  in  the  affirmative. 
In  response  to  the  question  whether  the 
expenditures  were  nece.ssarily  or  reason- 
ably related  to  collective  bargaining,  the 
jurv  said  "No  " 

Forcing  ideological  conformity  by  the 
expenditure  of  umon  dues  and  alleged 
"voluntary  payments"  collected  through 
the  structure  of  the  union  raises  .serious 
questions  of  constitutional  law,  Mr. 
Prf^sident.  TTie  voluntariness  of  collec- 
tions for  political  purposes  by  labor  or- 
ganizations, coupled  with  the  expendi- 
tures in  support  of  candidates  and 
platforms  advocating  principles,  p>olicies. 
pro^'rams.  and  activities  to  which  a  sub- 
stantial num.ber  of  union  members  do 
not  subscribe,  should  be  in  contravention 
of  the  first  or  fifth  amendment  to  the 
Cuiiititution.  This  position  was  urged 
in  the  case  of  Railway  Employees'  De- 
partment against  Hanson,  in  1956,  but 
the  Supreme  Court  reserved  judgment 
on  the  question. 

The  question  of  labor  union  political 
spending  has  been  raised  again  by  a  de- 
cision of  the  Georgia  Supreme  Court  in 
the  so-called  Looper  case.  It  involves 
a  aroup  of  railroad  employees  who  refuse 
to  pay  umon  dues  under  a  compulsory 
union  membership  contract  because  part 
of  the  money  is  spent  to  support  political 
candidates  and  views  with  which  the 
employees  do  not  agree.  The  court  held 
that  a  union  shop  contract  requiring 
membership  in  the  union  is  invalid  where 
part  of  the  dues  is  lised  for  political 
purposes. 

With  80  percent  of  unionized  em- 
ployees workin??  under  union  shop  con- 
trart.s.  the  decision,  if  upheld,  could 
f 'rc*^  unions  to  give  up  compulsory  union 
mpmbcrship  contracts  or  curtail  their 
political  spending. 

Many  rea.sons  have  been  advanced  for 
curtailing  or  prohibiting  expenditures 
by  both  labor  unions  and  corE>orations, 
Mr  President.  To  my  mind,  however. 
tli°  mast  compelling  is  the  basic  philos- 
ophy of  our  form  of  Government.  The 
foundation  of  the  df^mocratic  system  is 
constructed  on  the  premise  that  the  in- 
dividual  Citizen   will   maintain  his   re- 


sponsibility In  the  electoral  process  and 
that  an  accumulation  of  this  resp>on.si- 
bility  culminating  in  the  exercise  of  the 
nt^ht  to  vote  will  result  In  a  legislative 
pr  x"e.ss  designed  to  serve  the  people  fis 
a  wh  lie.  Large  aggregations  of  wealth 
in  the  control  of  a  few  interfere  with 
tins  process.  This  was  recognized  at 
the  tm-n  of  the  century,  when  Congress 
in  its  wisdom  decided  that  the  exp)endi- 
ture  of  such  sums  by  corporations  had 
a  deleterious  effect  on  the  electoral 
pr  x-e.ss.  It  was  recognized  by  Samuel 
Gompers,  known  as  the  father  of  the 
American  labor  movement,  who  believed 
that  labor  umons.  like  corporations. 
should  stay  out  of  E>olitlcs.  This  equality 
of  treatment  with  respect  to  umons  and 
corporations  expending  funds  to  sup- 
port candidates  for  political  ofiBce  was 
instituted  in  1943  with  the  passage  of 
the  Smith-Connally  Act,  and  again  in 
1947  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  However, 
the  prohibition  on  labor  umons  has  been 
circumvented  by  the  formulation  of 
separate  political  vehicles,  and  the  power 
now  wielded  by  labor  in  the  political 
field  is  practically  unfettered.  These 
organizations  presently  spend  millions 
of  dollars  in  violation  of  the  mtent  of 
the  present  statute  prohibiting  political 
expenditures  by  both  labor  umons  and 
corporations.  No  information  Is  avail- 
able on  exactly  how  much  miions  are 
presently  spending,  for  no  reports  are 
required  of  local  and  State  organiza- 
tions expending  sums  within  State 
boundaries,  nor  what  the  unions  spend 
out  of  dues  funds  for  so-called  political 
education.  Reports  filed  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  indicate 
that  labor  organizations  spent  $1,828,777. 
but  the  figure  covers  only  what  was  spent 
out  of  voluntary  contributions  raised  or 
spent  m  more  than  one  State  for  direct 
political  action. 

The  size  of  organized  labor  has  grown 
from  a  low  of  2.500,000  members  and  an 
annual  Income  of  $30  million  to  $40  mil- 
lion In  1932  to  17.500,000  members  and 
an  annual  income  of  $650  million  in 
1957. 

The  strength  of  labor  unions  in  the 
political  field  Is  indicated  by  the  state- 
ment of  APL-CIO  President  George 
Meany  that  we  have  not  changed  the 
complexion  of  Congress  enough;  we  will 
have  to  go  further  In  the  political  field." 

Mr.  President,  on  that  point  I  should 
like  to  quote  a  column  written  by  one 
of  the  greatest  writers  in  America  to- 
day, David  Lawrence,  published  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  In  the  fall  of 
1959.  It  is  entitled  "Carey  Letter  and 
Lewis'  Views,"  and  the  subhead  Is  "Form- 
er CIO  Chief  Quoted  on  Quid  Pro  Quo" 
for  Political  Contributions ': 

CARrr  LrrrrR  avd  Lrwis  Virws — Fontttn  CIO 
Chief  Quoted  on  'Quid  Pho  Quo"  ro«  Po- 

LmcAL  Contributions 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
When  the  labor  union  bosses  raise  money 
to  contribute  to  the  campaigns  of  Members 
of  Congress,  must  those  who  are  elected  dis- 
regard their  personal  convictions  on  th« 
merits  of  proposed  laws  and  do  the  bidding 
of  the  groups  that  furnished  the  funds?  This 
Issue  seems  to  have  been  projected  by  James 
B  Carey,  one  of  the  top  leaders  of  the  AFL- 
CIO.  whose  recent  letter  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress has  caused  a  stir.     He  expresses  gratl- 
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tude  to  those  who  voted  as  labor  wanted  and 
wrote  In  bitter  sarcasm  to  those  who,  having 
accepted  campaign  contributions  from  labor 
Interest*,  voted  against  their  wljhes  on  the 
Landrum-Grlffln  bill. 

Mr  Carey  threatens  reprisals  at  the  ball  .t 
box.  and  apparently  the  labor  unions  will 
withhold  contributions  next  time  from  those 
Members  of  Congress  who  refused  to  coiiBider 
a  campaign  contribution  as  a  bribe 

There  is  nothing  unusual  about  Mr  Carey's 
letters  to  Members  of  CongTess,  He  should 
not  be  criticized  as  being  alone  In  his  view- 
point. For  what  he  has  written  is  In  line 
with  CIO  policy  for  years.  Indeed,  John  L. 
Lewis,  while  active  In  the  CIO.  was  char- 
acteristically frank  about  the  meaning  of  a 
contribution  from  laboring  men  to  the  cam- 
paigns of  candidates   for  office. 

When  the  late  President  Franklin  D 
Roosevelt,  having  accepted  big  contributions 
from  labor  unions  for  his  1936  campaign,  said 
In  the  midst  of  a  strike  In  1937  something 
that  the  labor  union  leaders  didn't  llkr.  Mr 
Lewis  declared  publicly . 

'It  111  behooves  one  who  has  supped  at 
labor's  table  and  who  has  been  sheltered 
In  labor's  house  to  curse  with  equal  fervor 
and  fine  impartiality  both  labor  and  Its  ad- 
versaries when  they  become  locked  In  dead- 
ly embrace." 

In  a  biography  of  Mr  Lewis  written  by 
Saul  D.  Alliisky  and  published  In  1949  by 
G.  P.  Putnam  «t  Sons,  the  author  tells  of 
an  Interview  with  the  labor  leader  during 
the  Roosevelt  regime.  Mr  Lewis  is  quoted  as 
having  said: 

"Everybody  6«>-b  I  want  my  pound  of  flesh, 
that  I  gave  Mr.  Roo.sevelt  $500  000  for  his 
1936  campaign,  and  I  want  quid  pro  quo. 
The  United  Mine  Workers  and  the  CIO  have 
paid  cash  on  the  barrel  for  every  piece  of 
legislation  that  we  have  gotten. 

"We  have  the  Wagner  Act.  The  Wagner 
Act  cost  us  many  dollars  In  contributions 
which  the  United  Mine  Workers  have  made 
to  the  Roosevelt  administration  with  the  ex- 
plicit understanding  of  a  quid  pro  quo  for 
labor.  These  contributions  far  exceed  the 
notions  held  by  the  general  public  or  the 
press.  Is  anyone  fool  enough  to  believe  for 
one  Instant  that  we  gave  this  money  to 
Roosevelt  because  we  were  spellbound  by  his 
voice?  It  Is  common  knowledge  that  we 
spent  approximately  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  In  the  1936  campaign.  And  you 
might  be  Interested  to  know  that  the  $500,000 
direct  contribution  wasn't  my  price,  but  was 
the  figure  named  by  the  White  House,  and  I 
was  given  approximately  4«  hours  to  get  that 
money. 

"Certainly  there  was  a  quid  pro  quo — tha 
right  for  lalxJT  to  organize.  But  tiiere  was 
more  than  that.  The  sums  we  spent  In  1936 
were  not  only  cash  contributions  that  were 
made  to  the  Democratic  Party,  but  also  were 
money  expended  In  terms  of  salaries  for  or- 
ganizers and  other  i>ersonnel  who  worked 
full  time  organizing  and  electioneering  for 
Roosevelt.  Radio  time  purcliased.  billboards, 
handbills,  l.terature.  and  all  other  para- 
phernalia that  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
process  of  being  elected  President  of  thie 
United  States  didn't  come  gratis  " 

The  same  Intervirw  reveals  thnt  in  1938 
when  the  t<;nslons  between  Mr.  Lewis  and 
Mr  Roosevelt  had  eased  off  somewhat  and 
tlie  Democrutlc  President  was  trying  In  pri- 
mary contests  to  ptuge  certain  Southern 
Democratic  Senators  who  happened  also  to 
be  antllabor.  the  United  M'.ne  Workers'  chief 
rendered  a  helping  hand  Again  Mr  Lewis  Is 
quot«d  In  tJie  Saul  AUnsky  book  as  follows 

"Where  did  the  money  come  from  thnt 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt  siphoned  lTit'~>  those 
Southern  States  to  try  to  bolster  up  the  fleht 
against  the  anti-New  Deal  Senators?  Where 
did  the  money  come  from? 

"ni  tell  you  where  It  came  from.  Right 
here,  from  the  coffers  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America.     It  came  by  request  of 


the  President  of  the  United  States  through 
one  of  his  truft.ed  aides.  You  tell  this  to 
the  Preside:. t.  ar.d  if  he  questions  It,  and 
I'm  certain  that  he  will  not.  you  may  In- 
form the  President  that  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  name  names  and  sum?,  chapter  and 
verse,  to  satisfy  any  slight  amnesia  tiiiii  ihere 
might  be  on  this  particular  issue 

'You  ask  me  for  gratitude  In  terms  of 
an  administration  that  we  have  literally 
jx5ured  our  life's  blood  Into  supporting. 
You  wonder  that  I  do  not  express  the  feeling 
that  one  should  have  for  a  great  champion 
of  labor.  I  say  that  labor's  champion  has  to 
a  large  extent  here  been  a  bought  and  paid 
for  prc^xTsltlon.  There  Is  nothing  we  should 
be  grateful  for  when  we  paid  catJi  on  the 
barrelhead  at  the  price  demanded  for  it." 

So  the  philosophy  of  the  money  raisers  In 
labor's  ranks  hasn't  changed  much  In  the 
20  years  since  John  L  Lewis  spoke  In  the 
1958  congressional  campaign  when  tlie  labor 
unions  boasted  that  a  majority  cf  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  elected  through  their 
help,  the  Federal  records  show  a  relatively 
small  sum  was  contributed.  Big  amounts 
were,  however,  donated  largely  to  State  or- 
ganizations which  do  not  come  under  the 
Federal  laws  requiring  the  reporting  of  con- 
tributions. It  Is  estimated  that  labor  raised 
approximately  $10  million.  Much  of  it  was 
spent  to  uphold  laws  compelling  workers  to 
forgo  their  civil  rights  and  Join  unions. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  of  1907, 
which  prohibited  political  contributioi^ 
by  corporations,  was  not  confronted  with 
the  innumerable,  well-organized,  and 
effective  political  organizations  which 
today  seek  to  impose  the  will  of  labor 
leaders  on  the  Congress.  There  is  the 
Nonpartisan  Leacrue  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers.  Railroad  brotherhoods  carry 
on  their  political  activities  through  the 
Railway  Labor's  Political  League.  Nu- 
merous national  unions  have  their  own 
political  organizations.  The.<ie  include: 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  Political 
Education  Commltt.ee,  International 
Typographical  Union  Political  Commit- 
t^ee.  Textile  Workers  Union  Political 
F\md.  Trainmen's  Political  Education 
League.  United  Automobile  Workers 
Political  Action  Committee.  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  Nonpartisan 
Political  Committee,  United  Steelwork- 
ers  of  America  voluntary  political  action 
fund,  and  the  Upholsterers'  Interna- 
tional Union  Trades  Campaign  Com- 
mittee. 

The  best  known,  largest  and  most  ef- 
fective labor  political  organization,  how- 
ever, Mr.  President,  is  the  Committ.ee  on 
Political  Education  of  the  AFL-CIO — a 
merger  of  the  old  CIO  Political  Action 
Committee  and  the  AFL  Labor's  League 
for  Political  Education. 

T]^e  COPE  organization — Committee 
on  Political  Education — covers  the  entire 
country  and  operates  through  a  com- 
mittee which  includes  the  secretary- 
trea.surers  of  30  inlernational  unions. 
An  administrative  conimitt.ee  composed 
of  the  29-member  AFI^^-CIO  executive 
council  and  the  president.';  of  15  unions 
not  represent^Kl  on  the  council 

There  are  more  than  400  COPE  or- 
ganizations operatin?  in  congressional 
di.'^trict.s.  counties,  or  citie.s 

It  IS  at  once  apparent,  Mr  President, 
that  with  the  interlocking  officers  of 
labor  unions  and  the  labor  political  com- 
mittees, the  ."^ame  objections  exist  to  the 
political  expenditures  of  the  numerous 
political  committees  as  moved  the  Con- 


gress in  1943.  ai:id  again  in  1947,  to  pro- 
hibit political  expenditures  by  the  labor 
unions  themselve.s.  The  corrupuna  in- 
fluence of  huge  appregations  of  wealth  is 
the  same,  whether  it  be  in  the  control 
of  labor  leaders,  corporate  officers  and 
directors,  or  so-called  political  education 
committees. 

The  influence  of  the  individual  citizen 
and  the  will  of  the  people  as  a  whole  is 
diminished  to  no  smaller  decree  when 
the  gigantic  pressure  group  and  lobbyist 
is  an  organization  composed  of  identical 
officers  and  methods  of  collection  as  the 
principal  labor  organization.  As  far  as 
the  evils  sought  to  be  correci.ed  are  con- 
cerned it  matters  not  whether  the  ex- 
pending organization  is  the  General 
Motors  Corp.,  the  AFL-CIO.  or  the 
Committee  on  Political  Education  of  the 
AFTr-C'IO.  In  any  event,  the  result  is 
the  same. 

Mr.  President,  the  projwnents  of  the 
amendment  on  pnmanes  have  elo- 
quenlly  expres.sed  their  heart-felt  de- 
sire for  clean  e".ections  untainted  by  the 
corruption  which  accompanies  laree 
contributions  and  expenditures.  If  in- 
deed there  is  a  bc)na-fide  desire  to  pre- 
serve the  election  process  for  the  in- 
dividual voter,  this  amendment  will  be 
adopted.  If  we  would  rid  the  election 
process  of  the  evil  that  accompanies  the 
use  of  larce  concentrations  of  wealth  m 
elections,  we  must  effectively  close  all 
loop-hole.s  m  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 
There  must  be  no  pnv:lec:ed  group  in 
the  field  of  campaign  contributions  and 
expenditures,  Th.  American  people  will 
not  be  deceived — they  can  measure  our 
sincerity  by  the  action  on  thi,<  amend- 
ment 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

^  Mr  THURMOND.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  t<i  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  An/ona, 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr  President.  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina has  offered  an  amendment  which, 
if  it  is  adopted,  will  make  the  pending 
bill  a  clean  elections  bill  in  fact  If  it 
is  not  adopted  I  believe  the  name  will 
be  only  a  sham.  I  also  believe  that  the 
people  of  the  Unites!  States  will,  in  that 
case,  look  correctly  to  tho.se  who  voted 
against  the  amendment  and  wonder 
why. 

1  should  like  to  a.'^k  the  Senator  a 
question.  The  laneuape  of  the  Senator's 
language  on  page  1.  line  8.  reads: 

2  Make  a  contribution  to  any  committee, 
association,  or  organization,  whether  politi- 
cal or  nonpolitlcaJ  In  nature,  which  makes 
contributions  or  expenditures  for  the  pur- 
pose of  influencing  an  election  or  a  primary, 
political  convention,  or  caucus  held  to  select 
candidates. 

Is  it  the  Senator's  intention  that  the 
langiiape  cover  political  assi.iciations 
which  mieht  be  formed  by  business  as- 
sociations'' 

Mr.  THURMOND  It  certainly  i.-;  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  amendment  to 
embrace  any  partisan  political  a.ssocia- 
tion  or  committee  formed  by  a  corpora- 
tion, as  well  as  by  a  labor  union.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  no  de- 
sire to  pimish  corporations  He  has  no 
desire  to  punish  labor  unions.     He  feels 
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that  the  tremendous  concentration  of 
wealth  in  corporations  or  labor  unions, 
used  in  elections,  can  corrupt  elections, 
and  therefore  should  be  curbed 

Mr,  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  THURMOND.    I  yield. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Is  it  the  Senator's 
intention  that  the  language  which  I  have 
quoted  from  his  amendment  should  also 
cover  political  organizations  such  as  the 
Committee  on  Political  Education^ 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  amendment  to  cover  the  Commit- 
tee on  Political  Education.  I  misht  say. 
further,  that  my  amendment  would  pro- 
hibit political  contributions  of  labor 
unions  and  corporations,  with  three  spe- 
cific exceptions.  I  wish  to  make  those 
clear:  First,  the  amendment  would  in 
no  way  affect  the  right  of  labor  unions 
and  corporations  to  communicate  with 
the  members  or  stockholders  through 
tne  medium  of  a  union  newspaper  or 
house  organ,  so  long  as  its  distribution 
was  limited  primarily  to  the  members  or 
stockholders  concerned;  second,  the 
amendment  protects  the  alleged  consti- 
tutional right  of  labor  unions  and  corpo- 
rations to  discuss  the  issues  of  the  cam- 
paign impartially  and  to  declare  their 
position  on  such  issues;  third,  the 
amendment  specifically  guarantees  the 
right  of  labor  unions  and  corporations 
to  sponsor  news  programs  and  programs 
in  which  the  opposing  candidates  are 
presented  on  a  panel  discussion,  debate, 
or  similar  type  program. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  wished  to  make 
that  clear.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
answer.  It  needs  to  be  made  clear,  be- 
cause there  seems  to  be  a  ^^reat  misun- 
derstanding about  the  operations  of  a 
committee  like  COPE.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor agree  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
Arizona  that  under  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  United  States  aeamst  United 
Auto  Workers  the  business  fraternity  or 
business  organizations  and  corporations 
may  also  organize  committees  such  as 
labor  has  organized? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  is  of  the  opinion  that 
business  organizations  and  corporations 
could  organize  committees  similar  to 
COPE,  just  as  labor  unions  have  done. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Does  the  Senator 
a^'ree  further  with  the  junior  Senator 
from  Arizona  that  the  threat  of  thi.; 
happening  is  one  of  the  grave.st  threats 
to  our  constitutional  Republic  which 
faces  us?  I  say  that  for  this  reason. 
If  we  wind  up  in  this  country  withm  the 
next  few  years  with  a  gii^antic  political 
operation  op>erating  on  the  one  hand 
with  funds  derived  from  unions,  and,  on 
the  other,  a  gigantic  organization  op- 
erating politically  with  funds  which 
have  come  from  corporations,  where  will 
a  candidate  who  wishes  to  run  on  the 
old  fashioned  Jeffersonian  or  Lincolnian 
principles  be  able  to  get  any  money:' 
Will  a  candidate  not  have  to  be  be- 
holden, and  openly  beholden,  either  to 
the  management  side  or  the  labor  side, 
whose  principles  will  be  exactly  the 
same — economic?  Would  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  agree'' 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  from 
South   Carolina   is  in   accord   with   the 


opinion  expressed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona.  If  it  reaches 
that  poirt,  a  candidate  who  could  stand 
any  chance  of  being  elected  would  have 
to  be  beholden  to  the  tremendous  power 
and  wea'.th  of  corporations  or  unions. 
Iherefori',  an  independent  candidate 
who  wished  to  represent  the  public  at 
lar^.e  would  be  precluded  from  any 
ch.iiice  of  election 

Mr.  GOLDWAIER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator If  the  Senator  will  allow  me.  I 
should  like  to  estab'ish  a  little  legisla- 
tive histo.-y.  b'^cause  yesterday  thf  de- 
bate established  very  clearly  that  there 
IS  a  broad  misunderstanding  of  what 
constitutes  politic.il  activities  by  one  of 
these  committees.  Yesterday,  during 
the  course  of  my  effort.s  to  convince  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  this 
should  be  met  m  the  bill.  I  read  a  list  of 
political  activities  of  the  Committee  on 
Political  Education.  I  will  read  tho.se 
ai;a:n;  compiling,  publishing,  and  dis- 
tributing voting  records;  political  train- 
ins?  classes;  getting  workers  registered; 
paying  ele:tion  day  workers;  providing 
automobiles  to  set  voters  to  the  polls; 
p^'.itical  meetings. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  many  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  do  not  understand 
that  that  constitutes  political  activity. 

I  read  tnat  yesterday  from  a  publica- 
tion issued  by  the  US  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce One  of  our  colleagues,  the  dis- 
tinsuished  senior  Senator  from  Illinois. 
wa.s  much  annoyed  by  the  fact  that  I 
have  confidence  in  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  So,  to  be  bipartisan,  so  to 
speak,  m  this  matter,  I  wish  to  read 
from  "Hov  To  Win — A  Handbook  for 
Political  Education."  published  by  AFL- 
CIO  Comnittee  on  Political  Education. 
Bv  the  way,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  books 
of  Its  type  ever  written,  and  I  urge  every- 
one m  politics  to  get  a  copy  of  it,  because 
It  tells  ex  ictly  how  to  win.  I  wish  to 
read  this  'o  back  up  the  Senator s  con- 
tention that  the  Committee  on  Political 
Education  is  not  educational  at  all;  it  is 
a  political  committee. 

For  mstmce.  I  refer  to  one  chapter: 
■  How  To  Get  the  Best  Man  or  Woman 
Elected."  Will  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  agree  that  that  is  political? 
•How  To  Get  the  Best  Man  or  Woman 
EiPcted"  is  the  title  of  one  chapter. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  would  certainly 
appear  that  that  was  the  purpose  in 
writing  tlv?  book  and  publishing  it.  It 
was  not  put  out  for  general  information. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator will  agree  that  the  purpose  of  how 
to  get  the  b<^st  man  or  woman  elected 
would  certainly  be  [wlitical. 

Mr.  THLTIMOND.  It  would  be  politi- 
cal, in  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  The  best  man  or 
woman  elected  would  be  the  man  or 
woman  who  would  conform  to  the  wishes 
of  the  grcup  winch  put  out  that  book. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Let  me  read  what 
COPE  itSElf  .says  I  have  been  trying 
to  establisi  in  this  body  for  a  long  time 
that  COPE,  and  other  committees  like 
it,  which  can  be  formed,  function  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Su- 
preme Coi.rt,  which.  In  my  opinion,  has 
invalidated  the  intent  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  as  It  refers  to  political  contribu- 


tions by  unions  and  corporations.  I 
find  the  best  evidence  that  it  has  by  this 
statement; 

COPE'S  role  In  election  campaigns: 
Chances  are  the  election  campalgn^ — be  It 
for    county    dogcatcher    or    US.    Senator — is 
organized  by  the  political  party  oX  the  can- 
didate your  COPB  has  endorsed. 

How  any  reasonable  person  can  as- 
sume, after  reading  that,  that  COPE,  or 
committees  organized  like  it,  are  organ- 
ized only  to  educate  people,  is  beyond  me. 
They  admit  that  they  endorse  candidates 
They  admit  that  they  endorse  p)olitical 
parties.  If  one  reads  further  through 
the  book,  he  will  see  headings  on  how  to 
form  a  campaign  committee — "Re- 
search," "Publicity,"  "Si>eakers'  Bu- 
reaus." "Campaign  Managers."  They 
tell  what  to  do,  and  give  all  the  little  de- 
tails, such  as  to  list  every  precinct,  to  be 
realistic,  and  so  on. 

This  is  a  well-written  book  on  how  to 
win  elections.  Yet  there  are  Senators 
and  Members  of  the  House  who  maintain 
stanchly  that  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  this  practice:  that  it  has  no  bad 
influence  on  American  politics. 

We  have  before  us  a  bill  which  is  trav- 
eling under  the  name  of  a  "clean  elec- 
tions" bill;  yet  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee which  prepared  the  bill  is  not 
able  to  show  that  there  is  a  threat  to  our 
elections  if  such  organizations  are 
allowed  to  continue  to  oc>€rate  without 
a  requirement  for  reporting. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  IMr  Thurmond  1  has  just  given 
the  finest  explanation  of  this  type  of 
organizational  work  I  have  ever  heard. 
He  pointed  out  very  cogently  that  it  is 
contended  that  It  is  unfair  to  prohibit 
the  contribution  of  money  by  one  group 
of  people,  but  that  it  is  perfectly  all 
right  to  have  money  contributed  in  any 
amounts  by  the  other  side. 

I  know  there  is  not  a  Senator  who 
would  not  rather  have  an  organization 
like  this  working  for  him  than  all  the 
money  he  could  put  together.  Money 
does  not  win  elections;  it  is  the  people 
who  work  for  the  candidates  who  win 
elections.  That  is  why  labor  has  been 
so  successful.  If  either  political  party 
worked  as  hard  to  elect  the  F>ersons  they 
wanted  to  elect,  the  political  parties 
would  be  much  better  off.  It  is  men  and 
women  who  win  elections,  not  money. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that  COPE, 
according  to  its  own  language,  is  a  politi- 
cal organization.  I  know  that  in  my  last 
election  campaign  COPE  sent  people 
into  Arizona  from  outside  the  State  to 
try  to  defeat  me.  I  was  somewhat 
amazed  the  other  day  to  hear  stated  an 
amendment  which  would  restrict  money 
from  going  across  State  lines,  but  which 
said  nothing  about  people.  Hundreds  of 
persons  were  sent  into  my  State  of  Ari- 
zona from  Illinois,  Michigan,  Indiana, 
and  California,  for  one  reason  only:  to 
get  GOLDWATER."  becausc  they  did  not 
happen  to  agree  with  me.  I  think  the 
people  of  my  own  State  can  say  better 
whether  they  want  to  "get  Goldwater' 
or  "keep  Ooldwatbr."  I  am  happy  with 
their  decision. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  talking  about 
something  which  is  very,  very  vital.     I 
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cannot  se<  how  we  can,  with  any  con- 
science, cell  this  a  clean  elections  bill; 
how  we  can  go  before  the  people  and 
say,  "Oh,  ac  have  cleaned  up  elections. 
You  do  no:  need  to  worry  about  money 
influencing  candidates  any  more.  We 
have  taken  care  of  that  " 

We  cannot  say  tliat  if  we  leave  in  the 
bill  a  loopnole  as  large  as  the  one  we 
are  now  discussing  This  is  a  tremen- 
dous looph  Me.  We  do  not  know  what  a 
committee  like  COPE  spends.  We  have 
no  way  of  making  estimates. 

I  obsevv.?  on  the  floor  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Arkan-sas 
I  Mr  MrCLELLAN).  I  served  under  his 
guidance  on  the  Special  Committee  To 
Investigate  Lobbying  We  were  trying 
to  exanniv'  into  tiie  matter  of  costs. 
We  learned  that  in  one  coimty  in  Mich- 
igan money  was  being  spent  at  the  rate 
of  appruximitely  $37  000  a  day  for  peo- 
ple to  work  in  an  election  It  was  not  a 
Federal  election,  it  was  a  local  election. 

If  money  in  such  amounts  is  being 
contributed  ucross  the  country  m  addi- 
tion to  the  cost  of  publishing  handbooks 
for  political  education  and  the  cost  of 
preparing  niUions  of  pieces  of  paper 
for  mailmg.  I  would  hesitate  even  to 
guess  what  .^lust  be  spent  by  this  or- 
ganization oi  politics,  but  It  is  not  in 
the  neighbohood  of  $10,000,  $100,000. 
or  $1  million :  I  think  it  is  much  more 
than  that. 

The  time  las  come  for  the  American 
people  to  kn3w  how  much  money  is  be- 
ing spent  by  one  organization  in  this 
country  on  lolitics. 

In  closing  I  wi.sh  to  emphasize  tiiat 
I  am  just  as  violently  oppo.sed  to  corpo- 
rations bemg  in  E)olitics  as  I  am  to  labor 
unions  beinj  in  pobtics.  I  am  happy 
that  the  aiiendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  adequately  and 
completely  includes  both  groups. 

One  more  comment  at  this  point.  It 
has  a  bearing  on  the  subject,  because  it 
shows  how  strong  and  powerful  labor 
organizations  have  become.  In  the  last 
election  in  California,  there  was  a  pro- 
posal on  the  ballot  for  a  so-called  right - 
to-work  law.  Two  men  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  International  A.ssociation  of 
Machinists  ^x)k  a  stand  contrary  to  the 
union's  stan'l.  The  union  had  taken  a 
stand  against  that  bill.  These  two  men 
spoke  for  the  bill.  They  were  dismissed 
from  the  union  because  of  disloyalty. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  is  a  serious 
situation.  I  have  before  me  an  editorial 
published  in  last  night's  Washington 
Star  which  states: 

A  California  Judge  has  ruled  that  It  Is  a 
mark  of  disloyalty  for  a  union  member  to 
speak  out  In  opposition  to  his  unions  posi- 
tion on  a  f>olltlcal  matter. 

In  Other  words,  we  are  now  seeing 
PHDwer  exert(Ki  to  destroy  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  men  and  women  in  this 
countiT-  I  aelieve  one  of  the  roots  of 
that  power  certainly  stems  from  the  or- 
ganization we  have  been  discussing. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina that  the  same  thing  could  happ>en  if 
business  got  into  the  field  of  politics.  I 
am  fearful  that  business  will  do  so.  be- 
cause busini'ss  cannot  .stand  still  and 
allow  labor  to  attack  the  free  enterpn.se 
system  in  the  Halls  of  Congress,    Busi- 


ness is  being  forced  into  the  position  of 
taking  a  part  in  politics.  I  think  we 
ought  to  prevent  both  business  and  the 
labor  movement  from  doing  so. 

If  the  Senator  from  South  Carohna 
does  not  object.  I  should  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  en- 
titled Punishing  Free  Speech."  pub- 
lished in  last  nights  Evening  Star,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Mr    THURMOND.     I  do  not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Ari7X)na? 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Punishing    F-ree    Spfech 

A  California  judge  has  ruled  that  it  is  a 
mark  of  disloyalty  for  a  union  member  lo 
speak  out  In  opposition  to  hlB  union  s  posi- 
tion on  a  political  matter. 

In  1958  the  International  Union  ol  Ma- 
chinists was  against  California's  rlght-to- 
work  proposal.  Two  members  campaigned 
for  tJ\e  proposal,  however  and  in  turn  were 
expelled  by  the  union.  They  sued  for  rein- 
statement and  damages,  but  the  judge  ruled 
against  them  He  said  that  by  taking  a  pub- 
lic stand  In  opposition  to  the  union's  posi- 
tion on  the  Issue  they  were  guilty  of  conduct 
unbecoming  a  member  and  of  disloyalty  to 
the  union. 

TTilB  decision  will  be  appealed,  as  It  should 
be.  For  If  It  were  to  stand  It  would  mean 
that  no  union  member  co\ild  safely  speak 
his  mind  In  any  matter  In  which  he  opposed 
the  official  union  p>o6itlon.  In  other  words, 
a  union  member  would  have  to  surrender  his 
right  of  free  speech  or  be  expelled  And 
expulsion  from  a  union  might  mean  that  the 
worker  would  lose  his  job. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  for  yielding  to 
me.  As  a  fellow  Ameucan.  I  thank  him 
for  performing  a  long  needed  service  in 
suggesting  a  remedy  for  this  disease 
which  exists  in  this  country. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  junior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  wishes  to  commend 
the  statement  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona,  and  to  state  that  he 
is  in  accord  with  the  Senator. 

I  feel  that  the  junior  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  one  of  the  great  men  in  this 
country,  one  of  the  ablest  Senators  who 
has  ever  sat  in  the  Senate.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  me  personally  to  have  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  express  the  views  he  has 
stated. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I,  too,  wi.sh  to  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  for  his  work  on  the  bill  and  for 
offering  his  amendments. 

The  vote  on  these  amendments  will  be 
the  test  of  whether  the  Senate  desires  to 
have  a  clean  elections  bill  enacted  into 
law,  because  these  are  the  ones  that 
strike  at  the  widespread  abuses. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  expect  to  support 
the  amendments  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMONT).  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  will  yield 
further,  I  wish  to  inquire  of  tlie  Senator 
from  Arizona  in  regard  to  his  recent 
remarks. 


Mr    THURMOND.     I  am   pleased   to 

yield  for  tliat  purpose. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  referred  to  the 
amount  of  money  spent  by  COPE,  and 
estimated  it  to  be  a  great  sum.  Does  he 
believe  that  amount  has  been  raised  by 
voluntary  contributions'' 

Mr  GOLDWATER  No.  I  do  not  be- 
heve  It  has  been  raised  by  \o;untary 
contributions.  I  do  not  believe  that  or- 
ganization can  raise  that  much  in  that 
way. 

I  do  believe — and  I  .said  so  on  yester- 
day— that  the  money  which  COPE  gives 
t/)  a  candidate  or  to  a  committee  for  a 
candidate  is  now  raised  voluntarily.  I 
do  not  want  to  state  at  this  time  the 
amount  used  m  that  connection,  be- 
cause I  do  not  have  the  figure  at  my 
fingertips. 

But  the  money  used  to  operate  the 
mechanism  known  as  COPE  comes  right 
out  of  union  dues  money. 

Mr,  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  I  also  thank  the  Sen- 
ator  from   South   Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr  President,  I 
wish  to  tliank  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  for  his  fine  work  in  this  field, 
too. 

The  PRf:SIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Mansfield  in  the  chair  • .  The  question 
is  on  aereeine  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr  McNAMARA.  Mr  President.  I 
rise  to  speak  briefly  on  the  amendment 
.submitted  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina 

In  my  opinion  these  amendments 
constitute  class  legislation  of  the  f^rst 
order  I  believe  they  would  make  less 
than  first-class  citizens  of  16  mill'on 
Americans  who  not  only  are  members 
of  labor  unions  but  al.-^o  are  members 
of  consumer  groups,  educational 
groups,  ethnic  groups,  relipious  groups, 
economic  groups,  political  groups,  and 
many  others;  but  just  because  they  hap- 
pen to  be — in  addition  to  beloncin.G  to 
the  other  groups  I  have  mentioned — 
members  of  organized  labor,  they  would 
be  treated,  under  these  amendments,  as 
I  understand  them,  as  k-ss  than  first- 
class  Americans. 

Mr.  President.  repard!e«;s  of  how 
much  validity  there  may  be  m  their  in- 
terest in  Government  because  of  their 
membership  in  any  other  kinds  of  or- 
ganization, the  fact  that  they  now  be- 
long to  a  labor  on^anization — and  e\  on 
though  their  membership  in  it  might  be 
incidental  to  their  interest  in  the  other 
groups  to  which  they  belong — would, 
under  the  provisions  of  these  amend- 
ments, cause  them  to  be  denied  fi.^t- 
class  citizenship, 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  these  amend- 
ments ■will  be  rejected,  for  I  believe  they 
constitute  class  let'islalion  of  t}~ic  first 
order 

Mr,  JAVTTS  Mr  Piesident.  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  me? 

Mr  McNAMARA.     I  am  elad  to  yield. 

Mr  JAVITS  I  should  like  to  state 
that  I  shall  vote  against  these  amend- 
ments, for  the  same  reason  that  led  me 
to  vote  acainst  the  bill  of  rights  to  the 
Tafl-Hurtiey  Act  v^hich  was  submitted 
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by  the  dlstin«:uished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  McClellan],  and  which  we 
subsequently  refined  and  made  into  an 
instrument  of  law  for  which  it  was 
possible  for  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Members  of  this  body  to  voce. 

Mr.  President.  I  make  that  statement 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  problems 
I  find  involved  in  connection  with  these 
amendments  are  legal  ones,  and  relate  to 
due  process. 

I  believe  that  in  our  anxiety  to  act 
in  accordance  with  what  we  feel  should 
be  the  will  of  the  people  in  regard  to  a 
matter  of  this  character,  we  must  not 
overlook  the  func'amental  rights  of  in- 
dividuals. Hence,  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pare the  situation  which  now  confronts 
us  with  the  situation  which  faced  us  in 
connection  with  the  highly  desu-able  bill 
of  rights  question,  which  I  think  we  re- 
solved very  wisely. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  be  specific  in 
connection  with  this  matter,  for  I  have 
very  great  regard  for  the  proponent  of 
these  amendments. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  make  clear 
that  labor  organizations  are  specifically 
included  under  section  610  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  and  it  already  is  illegal  for 
a  labor  union  to  make  a  political  contri- 
bution. 

However,  these  amendments  seek  to 
.confine  the  activities  of  labor  unions  to 
political  activities  within  the  unions. 
That  is  really  the  fundamental  purpose 
of  the  amendments;  otherwise,  there 
would  be  no  point  to  them.  They  aLso 
would  tighten  up  somewhat  the  pen- 
alty; but  I  do  not  believe  that  Ls  their 
main  purpose.  Their  main  purpose,  m 
my  opinion,  is  to  determine  what  a 
imion  may  do  in  respect  to  its  own 
members,  with  regard  to  funds  to  be  used 
In  dealing  with  political  questions,  po- 
litical issues,  or  political  candidates. 

On  that  point  I  am  concerned  with 
t.wo  things.  First  there  are  items  of 
definition  which  are  contained  in  this 
amendment — and  let  us  remember  that 
a  violation  would  be  a  criminal  act — 
which  I  think  jeopardizes,  because  they 
are  not  precise  enough,  the  question  of 
due  process,  or  possibly  the  question  of 
constitutionality. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleague  to  the  use  of  the  word  "im- 
partial." Again,  as  I  said,  the  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  deal  with  intraunion 
affairs  and  intraunion  activities  with 
respect  to  the  union's  own  candidates. 

I  point  out  that  the  application  of  the 
word  "impartial" — that  is.  an  impartial 
statement  of  the  is.=!ues  in  the  election 
and  an  impartial  news  procrram,  which 
is  called  for  in  the  amendment — leaves 
me  in  great  doubt  as  to  whether  we 
could  expect  any  jury  to  decide  any 
criminal  statute  on  the  basis  of  whether 
a  particular  statement  on  a  highly  con- 
troversial political  issue  is  impartial  or 
whether  the  presenting  of  a  news  pro- 
gram is  impartial. 

I  have  appeared  on  labor  union  news 
programs,  such  as  the  one  Mr  Edwards 
has.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were 
impartial.  I  was  on  it,  and  so  was  a 
Democratic  Party  Senator.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  made  it  impartial, 
because  often  we  agree. 


So,  for  those  reasons,  because  I  think 
it  is  designied  to  prevent  intraunion  ac- 
tivity, and  because  I  have  great  doubt 
whether  it;  ought  to  be  prevented,  and 
also  because  the  standards  axe  hardly 
those  Jiat  can  be  administered  with  due 
process  in  a  criminal  statute.  I  think  the 
amendment  is  unwise. 

There  is  another  point  to  which  I 
should  al5o  like  to  call  attention  It  is 
said  the  sime  rules  are  made  apphcable 
to  corpoHitions  as  aie  made  apphcable 
to  unions  I  have  read  the  amendment 
ver>'  carefully.  I  do  not  find,  with  re- 
spect to  corporation-s.  there  are  these 
specific  provisions  as  to  whether  they 
may  or  may  not  publish  or  whether  they 
may  or  may  not  distribute.  If  there  were 
doubt  about  whether  statements  of  Lssues 
in  news  programs  would  be  consid- 
ered impartial,  I  would  opF>06e  it  on  that 
ground,  because  I  feel  many  corporations 
are  beginning  to  become  interested  in 
IX)litical  glTairs,  and  they  ought  to  have 
the  right  to  comment  on  them,  so  long 
as  they  do  not  run  afoul  of  the  contribu- 
tions restriction. 

In  the  fitatewide  election,  both  for  at- 
torney general  and  the  Senate.  I  was 
opposed  by  the  trade  unions.  Neverthp- 
le.'^.s,  I  am  interested  in  trying  to  see  that 
when  jiisuce  is  administered  it  is  ad- 
ministered in  a  fair  way.  I  am  sure  my 
friend  ha.'  that  thouKht  in  mind. 

It  is  for  the  rea.'^ons  I  have  given  in 
the  analy>ls  I  have  made  that  I  oppose 
the  amendment 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr  McNAM-SlRA.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  if  this  is  not  an  attempt 
really  to  amend  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
which  covers  this  subject  pretty  well. 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Pubhc  Welfare 
If  it  were  feit  that  the  Detroit  case  had 
made  a  loophole  in  this  whole  scheme 
of  legislative  control  which  is  aErain.st 
the  public  interest.  I  would  certainly  join 
with  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER],  who  is  the  senior  Republi- 
can on  the  committee,  in  seeking  a  re- 
view in  the  committee,  by  hearings,  of  an 
overhauling  of  .section  610.  I  think  that 
would  be  entirely  germane  and  proper 
way  it  should  be  handled,  if  we  found  it 
needed  to   be  done. 

Mr.  McN.WIARA.  I  agree  it  is  more 
desirable  than  doing  it  in  the  way  now 
suggested 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  and  I  may  find  our.selves  on 
opposite  sides  on  many  questions,  but  I 
think  we  agree  that  is  the  better  way 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  Cnd  myself  fre- 
quently in  opposition  to  distinguished 
attorneys. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr  President,  be- 
fore the  able  Senator  fiom  N*'W  York 
leaves  the  Chamber,  if  he  so  intends.  I 
should  like  to  propound  to  him  a  ques- 
tion. I  understood  him  to  say.  in  the 
context  of  his  very  ably  presented  dis- 
cussion of  the  amendment,  that  he  be- 
lieved there  might  be  some  question  re- 
lating to  constitutionality.  Does  the 
Senator  think  that  this  amendment  of 
section  610  of  the  United  States  Code 


might  transgre.ss  the  provisions  of  the 
first  amendment  relating  to  free  speech? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  rest  on 
my  oriKUial  concept,  namely,  that  it 
raises  the  question,  certainly  in  Uie  ways 
I  have  meniicned.  This  is  not  the  final 
way  U)  d'-al  with  it.  There  should  be 
an  opportunity  to  go  into  the  issue  of 
amendment  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 
Because  it  does  raise  that  question.  I  feel 
It  would  be  the  final  ai.d  concluding 
PHDint  which  would  induce  me  to  vote 
atjainst  tlie  amendment.  I  feel  thus  is 
not  the  final  shot  at  the  question.  There 
LS  doubt  of  its  constitutionality.  I  would 
not  .say  it  is  unconstitutional.  It  raises 
a  question  in  my  mind.  Therefore,  for 
the  rea.sons  I  have  stated.  I  would  vote 
against  tiie  amendment. 

Mr  HENNINGS  May  I  Inquire  If  the 
Senator  does  not  think,  being  a  diligent 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
P^jblic  Welfare,  this  is  the  sort  of  legis- 
lation that  should  be  considered  and 
studied  by  that  committee,  and  that  it 
does  not  properly  have  Its  place  in  an 
elections  bill  which  has  as  Its  primary 
design  regulation  of  reporting  and  con- 
tributing  in   political   campaigns? 

Mr  J.AVITS.  Well,  the  k;reat  Senate 
can  do  anything  it  wants  to  whenever  it 
wants  to.  I  do  feel,  considering  the  leg- 
islative scheme  which  has  been  followed 
in  reference  to  the  matter,  and  consider- 
ing the  questions  which  this  amendment 
raises,  that  would  be  the  preferable  way 
to  approach  the  question.  I  would  join 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gf)LD- 
WMERl.  who  is  the  senior  Republican 
member  on  the  committee,  and  who  is 
apparently  In  favor  of  the  amendment. 
in  .seeking  a  proper  exploration  of  the 
matter. 

Mr  HENNINGS  I  may  point  out  to 
the  Senator  that  on  January  13.  when 
I  made  my  opening  statement  with  re- 
spect to  this  proposed  legislation.  I  said 
this.  My  remarks  appear  on  page  392 
of  the  Record  of  that  date: 

I  •  •  •  remind  Senators  that  the  present 
bin  does  not  deal  with  this  provision  of 
Taft-Hartley.  I  know  full  well  that  this  stat- 
ut«  and  even  the  soundness  of  Its  underly- 
ing principles  have  been  questioned  and  de- 
bated. Nevertheless,  the  Issues  raised  have 
not  been  suflBclently  investigated,  and  It  U 
certainly  my  confirmed  conviction  that  any 
legUlaUon  touching  section  610  would  be  at 
this  point  premature.  The  adnUnlstratlon 
of  this  statute  by  the  courts  has,  up  to  now. 
satisfactorily  resolved  the  controversies  In- 
volved. 

I  think  the  amendment  has  no  proper 
place  at  this  stage  of  the  proccedin;,'s. 
when  the  Senate  has  made  substantial 
and  constructive  progress  on  a  bill  to 
regulate  Federal  elections.  I  have  tried 
to  make  some  analysis  of  the  provisions 
to  which  my  very  good  friend  from 
South  Carolina  has  adverted,  such  as  the 
discriminatory  treatments  of  certain 
labor  organizations,  like  COPE.  Such 
discriminatory  treatment  distorts  the 
facts  that  were  developed  in  congres- 
sional Investigations;  and  I  especially 
refer  to  the  investigation  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Privileges  and  Elections  in 
19;>6.  under  the  able  chairmanship  of  the 
junior    Senator    from    Temiessee     I  Mr. 

GOREi. 
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This  investigation  established  beyond 
any  rea.sonal)le  doubt  that  labor  organi- 
zations and  (  orporations  follow  the  same 
levial  practices  m  the  matter  of  partici- 
pation in  pclitical  ram-iiaigns  I  would 
refer  any  who  mi>iht  desi-e  further  dis- 
cu.ssion  of  tins  to  page  24  of  the  report 
of  that  committee. 

Aside  from  that.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  none  of  the  clean  elections  bills  re- 
ported since  1955  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Admjnistraiion  contains  any 
reference  to  the  Taft-Hartley  provision. 
610  use.  IH  All  of  these  bills  have  as 
their  primary  purpose  the  safeguarding 
of  publicity  in  Federal  elections,  and 
bringing  up  limitations  on  expenditures 
to  realistic  limits. 

The.se  questions  were  fully  investigated 
by  different  congressional  committees, 
and.  in  my  opimon.  Mr.  President,  the 
Ume  has  anived,  perhaps,  for  well-con- 
sidered legL'lation  in  this  field. 

The  Taft-Hartley  provision,  however, 
as  I  am  surf  Senators  know,  deals  with 
an  entirely  .'.eparate  field — an  outstand- 
ing field,  I  will  say.  which  affects  the 
economy  and  the  political  situation  of 
the  entire  country.  I  do  not  believe  that 
such  matters  of  larse  compass  and  scope 
should  be  dealt  with  by  amendments  on 
the  Senate  f.oor. 

The  question  raised  by  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  was  never  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  and  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  the  able  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  never  raised  the  question  dur- 
mg  our  discission  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation. I  tl  ink  it  would  be  unseemly 
and  unfortunate  if  the  Senate  were  to 
try  to  legislate  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  a  ser  t)us  matter  such  a-s  this. 

Mr  MAN.'^FIELI).  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  able    i&sistant  majority  leader 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  agree  with  what 
the  Senator  from  Mis.'^ouri  has  said 
This  matter  was  not  discu.ssed  m  the 
conxmittee,  ind  it  is  something  which 
should  be  considered  up>on  its  own  merits. 
We  should  n^t  attempt  to  pauss  such  pro- 
visions basec  upon  discussion  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate 

Mr  HENNINGS  I  am  Klad  the  Sena- 
tor, who  is  a  longstanding  member  of 
the  committee,  is  of  that  opinion.  This 
matter  is  ertirely  too  far-reaching  and 
too  serious  in  its  impact  upon  the  p>eople 
of  this  courtry  for  us  to  undertake  to 
amend  a  c  can  elections  bill  in  this 
fashion. 

For  the  time  being,  we  have  the  Taft- 
Hartley  provision,  which,  to  my  mind,  is 
strict  enough  to  cover  any  situation  and 
to  suppress  any  malpractice.  However 
that  may  be  we  know  that  several  cases 
have  arisen  under  this  provision,  and 
several  times  the  question  of  its  validity 
was  presented  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
In  the  course  of  these  cases  it  developed 
that  serious  questions  may  be  involved  in 
this  sweepini,'  prohibiting  provision  of  the 
Taft-Hartlej'  statute.  This  process  of 
judicial  com;truction  of  the  statute  has 
just  begxin.  Last  night  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Goldw.mer]  very 
aptly  stated  that  he  would  not  suggest 


any  amendments  to  the  new  elections 
bill  becaues  a  new  case  is  pending  before 
the  Supreme  Court,  which  is  a  case  that 
squarely  presents  the  issue  of  constitu- 
tional validity  of  the  Taft-Hartley  pro- 
vision 

I  hope.  Mr  President,  that  the  Senate 
in  it,s  wisdom  will  reject  the  amendment 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr.  Mus- 
KiE  in  the  chair  I.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  tlie  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  take  a  few  minutes  to  speak  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendments 

First,  before  I  comment  on  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  amendments,  I  submit  that 
I  do  not  think  the  bill  now  pending  is 
a  proper  legislative  vehicle  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  matter  of  the 
amendments  now  pending,  when  we  look 
at  the  amendments  from  the  standpoint 
of  their  obviously  intended  purposes. 

Mr  President,  if  these  amendments 
are  at  any  time  going  to  be  considered  by 
the  Senate,  they  should  go  through  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  A  report 
should  be  made  by  that  committee,  be- 
cause basically  the.se  are  amendments 
which  seek  to  regulate  the  activities  of 
unions.  These  amendments  have  not 
been  before  the  Committee  on  Latwr  and 
Public  Welfare. 

As  a  member  of  that  committee,  I  will 
say  to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
that  he  can  count  on  me  to  urge  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee in  connection  with  amendments 
to  labor  legislation,  and  to  urge  that  a 
hearing  be  given  for  consideration  of 
the  subject. 

I  think  we  make  a  great  mistake  today. 
Mr.  President,  in  attempting  to  incor- 
porate in  a  clean  elections  bill  a  proposal 
which  would  have  very  widespread  ef- 
fects upon  the  activities  of  American 
unionism  in  the  field  of  political  educa- 
tion and  activity. 

So,  I  raise  my  first  objection  from  the 
standpoint  of  legislative  procedure.  I 
think  the  objection  to  brint-'ing  the  mat- 
ter to  the  Senate  without  hearings 
having  been  conducted  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  is 
enough  to  cause  postponement  of  any 
action  on  the  proposal. 

Second.  Mr.  President,  these  amend- 
ments raise  a  very  important  question 
of  public  policy  on  which  honest  and 
sincere  men  can  have  differences  of 
opinion,  as  we  do. 

This  proposal  is  obviously  one  which 
seeks  to  further  restrict  and  further  limit 
the  activity  of  American  trade  unionism 
in  American  politics.  I  hold  to  the  view 
that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  sound  public 
policy,  in  the  interest  of  our  democratic 
system  of  government,  to  have  more 
rather  than  less  political  activity  on  the 
part  of  trade  unions;  and  I  hold  to  the 


same  point  of  view  in  regard  to  chambers 
of  commerce,  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  and  other  employer 
groups. 

I  am  always  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why,  in  a  democracy,  we  should  snek.  to 
restrict  the  acitivnties  of  organizations 
of  free  men  and  women  who  have  or- 
ganized into  trade  unions  or  into  business 
associations  and  who  seek  to  carry  the 
point  of  view  of  those  orgaiuzations  on 
legislative  issues  to  a  free  people.  What 
are  we  afraid  of? 

When  we  think  what  is  happening  to 
the  control  of  media  of  information, 
when  we  think  of  the  expense  that  is  in- 
volved in  political  activity  on  the  E>art  of 
a  candidate  for  Federal  office,  in  the 
field  of  radio,  television,  and  newspaper 
advertisement,  we  had  better  face  up  to 
the  fact  that  unless  organized  groups  of 
citizens  at  the  grassroots  level,  such  as 
unions,  farm  organizations,  chambers  of 
commerce,  and  other  types  of  orgamza- 
tions,  proceed  to  carry  out  what  I  call 
their  responsibilities  of  citizenship 
statesm.anship,  we  may  find  ourselves 
living  in  a  democracy  only  in  form,  not 
m  substance,  because  political  opinion 
will  be.  in  effect,  so  controlled  by  the 
media  of  information  beyond  the  avail- 
ability of  the  candidate  who  is  without 
funds  that  we  shall  weaken  democracy 
rather  than  strengthen  it. 

I  am  always  a  httle  amused  at  the  op- 
position of  conservative  elements  m  our 
country  to  the  activity  of  workers  band- 
ed together  in  a  trade  union,  in  a  politi- 
cal campaign.  Perhaps  what  we  need 
is  a  remstilution  of  a  thoroughgoing  in- 
vestigation of  what  is  happening  in  po- 
litical techniques.  It  would  be  rather 
interesting,  in  such  an  investigation,  to 
discover  the  subterfuges  which  Ameri- 
can industry  uses  in  order  to  funnel  into 
political  campaigns  funds  to  supF>ort 
candidates  to  their  Liking. 

It  always  seems  preferable  to  me  to 
adopt  a  straightforward  legislative  pro- 
cedure, one  which  places  the  cards  on 
top  of  the  table.  If  anyone  has  stood  for 
a  full  public  disclosure  of  procedures  af- 
fecting the  public's  business,  it  has  been 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  For  years  I 
have  advocated  greater  activity  by  busi- 
ness and  labor  groups  in  politics.  All  I 
ask  is  that  there  be  a  full  disclosure  of 
their  activities.  What  happeris  under 
the  election  system  we  now  have  is  that 
some  veiy  interesting  subterfuges  are 
adoDted  by  people  in  all  types  of  organi- 
zations in  order  to  get  around  what  has 
been,  at  best,  a  very  weak  Cormpt  Prac- 
tices Act. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  raise  the  salary  of 
an  officer  of  a  corporation  with  the  un- 
di.'^closed  understanding  that  he  person- 
ally will  contribute  to  certain  political 
campaigns.  It  is  not  difficult  for  busi- 
ness expense  accounts  to  be  rigged  in 
order  to  be  of  assistance  to  political 
campaigns,  both  election  campaigns  and 
legislative  campaigns.  It  is  not  difficult 
for  lenders  of  industry'  to  accomplish 
their  purpa-^es 

Very  little  attention  Is  being  paid  to 
the  tactics  used  by  industry,  but  a  trade 
union  is  fair  game.  So  we  already  have 
restrictions  in  the  Taft-Hartley  law  on 
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unions  in  politics,  to  which  I  shall  al- 
ways be  proud  to  point,  by  way  of  op- 
position to  such  restrictions  in  1947  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  when  I  led  the 
fight  against  that  nefarious  antilabor 
law. 

I  think  we  should  face  up  to  the  Issue 
here  today — first,  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  is  the  proper  legislative  vehicle  by 
which  to  enact  legislation  on  the  subject 
matter  of  the  Thurmond  amendment; 
second.  If  it  is  decided  that  it  is — and 
I  hope  it  will  not  be — let  us  come  to 
grips  with  the  substance  of  the  pro- 
posal itself. 

What  the  Thurmond  amendments  ap- 
parently do  is  to  take  the  present  sec- 
tion of  law  which  prohibits  labor  unions 
and  corporations  both  from  makmg  di- 
rect contributions  to  political  candidates 
and  reenact  the  same  provisions  for 
corporations,  while  treating  unions  sepa- 
rately, and  applying  much  more  far- 
reaching  restrictions  to  them. 

In  other  words,  the  language  in  the 
section  headed  "Contributions  by  Na- 
tional Banks  and  Corporations"  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  same  as  under  existing 
law.  It  is  further  my  understanding 
that  the  only  new  restrictions  are  found 
In  the  language  under  the  heading  •Po- 
litical Contributions  by  Labor  Organiza- 
tions," where  we  have  some  interesting 
new  restrictions.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  language  does  not  relate  to  corpo- 
rations. 

What  Is  really  proposed  is  simply  to 
further  limit  unions,  but  not  industry. 
in  carrying  out  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
great  responsibility  of  the  labor  move- 
ment, and  that  is  to  take  an  active  in- 
terest In  the  legislative  process  of  our 
democracy. 

Why  should  not  a  trade  union,  satis- 
fled  that  a  certain  legislative  program  or 
proposal  made  in  the  Halls  of  Confess 
would  not  be  in  the  interest  of  free  work- 
ing men  and  women,  proceed,  by  a  major- 
ity vote  of  the  union,  to  make  that  issue 
an  item  of  the  business  of  the  union,  and 
try  to  defeat  the  measure?  One  of  the 
purposes  of  a  union  is  to  seek  to  protect 
the  economic  interests  of  the  members  of 
the  union.  If  a  piece  of  proposed  legis- 
lation, in  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the 
union,  would  be  detrimental  to  the  in- 
terest of  members  of  the  union,  what  Ls 
wrong,  in  a  free  society,  with  their  pro- 
ceeding, by  means  of  the  application  of 
the  majority  vote  principle,  to  make  that 
issue  a  legislative  issue,  and  carry  the 
fight  to  the  American  public''  We  .should 
have  more  such  activity  rather  than 
less. 

So  I  move  Into  another  phase  of  that 
point.  Suppose  the  members  of  a  union 
are  satisfied  that  a  candidate  for  ofHce 
stands  for  a  legislative  program  detri- 
mental to  the  welfare  of  free  men  and 
women  organized  into  trade  unions. 
Why  should  they  not,  as  a  union  policy, 
proceed  to  make  that  a  political  issue  and 
carry  it  to  the  public,  and  let  the  public 
decide  at  the  ballot  box? 

We  talk  a  great  deal  about  one  thing 
to  adopt  procedures  that  wUI  make  un- 
ions more  democratic,  yet  we  are  pre- 
sented with  a  proposal  this  afternoon 
which  seeks  to  prevent  them  from  fol- 
lowing democratic  procedures  m  connec- 


tion with  what  I  oMisider  to  be  their 
obhgations  of  citizenship  statesmEinship. 

I  oppose  the  amendments  because  of 
what  I  think  are  their  clear  underlying 
purpose,  namely,  further  to  strengthen 
the  restrictions  upon  political  activity  on 
the  part  of  unions. 

Niw  RiamicnoNS  aikzd  onlt  at  labok 

Next,  I  point  out  that  under  these 
amendments,  the  restrictions  on  corpora- 
tions refer  only  to  contributions  or  ex- 
penditures in  connection  with  any  elec- 
tion to  any  political  oCQce.  However,  the 
restriction  upon  unions  refers  to  a  con- 
tribution or  expenditure  for  the  purpose 
of  infiuencing  an  election. 

There  is  quite  a  difference. 

Where  would  this  language  leave  the 
new  campaign  of  the  National  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  get  young  busine.ssmen 
active  in  political  affairs,  its  "political 
participation  program."  a  campaign  for 
which  the  Chamber  is  sending  out  a 
great  deal  of  literature  advising  them 
how  to  participate  in  political  decisions 
and  organize  political  clubs  and  activi- 
ties? 

I  am  all  for  this  campaign.  It  is  a 
healthy  thing  in  a  democracy.  I  would 
place  no  restrictions  on  these  business 
groups  organizing  such  political  ort;ani- 
zations.  It  geus  them  out  into  tiie  open. 
I  am  for  getting  labor  organizations, 
farm  organizations,  cooperative  organi- 
zations, and  other  ort;anizations,  which 
we  know  m  fact  participate  actively, 
seeking  to  influence  legislation  and 
seeking  to  influence  candidates  of  their 
own  choosing,  out  into  the  open.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  healthy  for  democracy. 

The  way  to  keep  it  healthiest  is  to 
recognize  its  political  reality,  to  put  it 
on  top  of  the  table  and  require  a  full 
disclosure  of  their  activities,  full  dis- 
closure of  the  money  they  spend  and  for 
whom  and  to  whom,  and  not  try  to 
adopt  a  prohibition  against  the  activity 
at  alL  To  do  that  is  to  be  confronted — 
human  beings  being  what  they  are — 
with  the  resort  to  subterfuge  and  a  de- 
vice of  indirection,  to  carrj-  on  what 
they  consider  to  be  vital  to  their  eco- 
nomic survival,  in  some  instances. 

TREATMKirr     OF     ANTTPTJBMC-POWKR     CAMPMCNS 

UNCLKAR 

Also,  where  would  these  amendments 
leave  the  antipublic-power  advertising 
of  the  private  utilities?  The  private 
power  companies  have  several  associa- 
tions which  prepare  advertising  mate- 
rial for  them,  in  oppasition  to  public 
power  projects.  It  lias  been  estimated 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  that 
some  $2  million  was  spent  in  1957  to 
place  these  ads  in  national  magazines. 

But  beyond  that,  they  send  their 
material  to  individual  power  companies 
to  be  placed  in  local  papers,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  since  1940  these  indi- 
vidual corporations  have  spent  some 
$100  million  for  these  ads.  Does  the 
amendment  apply  to  either  expendi- 
tui-e?  In  other  words,  unions  would  not 
be  permitted  to  make  expenditures  to 
Influence  elections,  but  corporations  and 
unincorporated  trade  associations  would. 
Is  that  true  ? 

Well,  Mr.  President,  I  have  had  to 
battle  this  matter  of  private  utilities 
using  funds  to  carry  on  an  anti-public- 


power  program,  to  carry  on  an  expensive 
program  in  opposition  to  the  position  I 
have  taken  all  through  my  public  hfe  in 
my  belief  tliat  multipurpose  power  dams 
should  belong  to  the  people,  and  should 
be  built  by  the  people,  and  that  the 
profits  should  fiow  into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  all 
people;  that  the  water  of  the  rivers  be- 
long to  the  people  of  this  country  and 
that  when  they  are  used  to  run  the  gen- 
erators of  multipurpose  dams  they  ought 
to  have  the  profits  from  that  water  fiow 
directly  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  to  pay  not  only  for  the  nonreim- 
bursable cost  of  a  multipurpose  dam  but 
also,  as  I  testified  this  morning.  In  a 
statement  which  I  filed  with  the  com- 
mittee in  support  of  the  basin  account 
program,  pay  for  other  public  need  pur- 
poses, .such  as  reclamation. 

As  the  Record  will  .show,  the  two  Sen- 
ators from  Oregon,  in  the  law  that  was 
adopted  some  years  ago.  establl.sh»xl  the 
first  precedent  for  the  basin  account 
principle  in  the  .so-called  Crooked  River 
reclamation  project  in  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon, to  be  paid  for  in  part  by  power  reve- 
nues earned  at  the  Dalles  Dam  at  The 
Dalles,  Oreg  ,  a  Federal  dam. 

The  private  utilities  do  not  like  it, 
and  they  have  been  spending  a  great 
amount  of  money  in  magazines  and 
newspapers  of  this  country  in  tr\-ing  to 
carry  on  a  campaign  against  that  pro- 
gram. Certainly  these  amendments 
would  not  stop  them,  although  the  ads 
undoubtedly  are  intended  to  influence 
both  legislation  and  elections.  Yet  simi- 
lar activity  by  unions  is  proposed  to  be 
prohibited. 

Of  course,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice has  recently  reiterated  that  certain 
private  utility  advertising  in  opposition 
to  public  power  projects  may  not  be  de- 
ducted as  a  business  expense  That 
makps  it  pretty  obvious  that  it  is  an  ex- 
penditure to  influence  the  public  Its 
rule  states  that  the  Bureau  will  not  ap- 
prove deductions  a.s  expen.se  items  of 
money  .spent  "to  promote  or  defeat  or  to 
influence  the  pubhc  with  respect  to  the 
desirability  or  und^sirability  of  proposed 
legislation — even  though  the  legislation 
may  directly  affect  the  taxpayer's  busi- 
ness." 

As  I  read  the  amendments — and  again 
this  shows  the  need  for  a  hearmg  on  It 
and  an  opportunity  to  get  the  pros  and 
cons  before  the  committee,  and  to  have 
evidence  presented— I  am  fairly  certain 
they  would  not  apply  to  the  private  utili- 
ties but  that  they  would  apply  to  trade 
unions. 

I  think  It  is  imfair.  I  think  it  Is  dis- 
criminatory. I  have  no  objection — let 
me  make  this  clear  to  the  private  utili- 
ties— to  tlieir  running  their  ads,  but  I 
do  object  to  their  deducting  the  cost  of 
those  ads  as  a  business  expense,  and  m- 
cluding  it  in  their  rate  bases  They 
are  political  expenditures,  in  e-ssence. 

That  is  what  it  adds  up  to.  Every 
time  they  run  those  ads.  It  is  a  political 
contribution  to  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  every  individual  running  for 
a  seat  m  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  for  a  seat  in  the  Senate  who  likewise  is 
opposed  to  multipurpo.se  dams  belonging 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States      It 
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is  a  legislative  and  election  campaign 
being  carnec  on.  Is  It  fair  to  permit 
private  ulilit  es  to  do  that  but  not  per- 
mit trade  unions  to  present  their  point  of 
view  against  legislation,  and  in  effect, 
against  candidates? 

UNEQUAL     TRKA-MENT      OF     CONTBIBUTIONS      TO 
OTCEB     UHCANIZATION8 

Third.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  amend- 
ments provide  that  no  contributions 
may  be  made  by  a  union  to  an  organiza- 
tion "whethtr  political  or  nonpolitical 
in  nature  which  makes  contributions  or 
expenditures  for  the  purpose  of  influenc- 
ing an  election,"  with  certain  excep- 
tions for  distribution  of  "impartial 
statements"  c  f  issues  to  its  members,  and 
presentation  of  "an  impartial  news  pro- 
gram on  radio  or  television." 

But,  Mr.  P-esident.  in  the  face  of  the 
realities  of  ;Vmerican  politics,  when  a 
campaign  is  c-n,  what  is  necessary  on  the 
part  of  a  tra^le  union,  when  it  knows  or 
feels  that  a  piece  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion, supportj'd  by  some  activity,  is  go- 
mg  to  be  d(  trimental  to  its  economic 
interest,  to  carry  the  facts  to  the  voters, 
because  they  are  going  to  decide  the  is- 
sue in  the  ehction?  I  am  satisfied  that 
under  the  amendments  the  uruon  could 
not  do  it. 

Yet  the  amendments  do  not  seem  In 
any  way  to  restrict  corporations  or  trade 
associations  ;  rom  making  contributions 
to  other  nonprofit  groups  like  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  or 
a  chamber  ol  commerce  or  private  util- 
ity associatic  ns,  which  in  turn  spend 
money  to  influence  legislation  and  elec- 
tions. 

I  am  In  dcubt  that  the  amendments 
restrict  it.  It  is  further  evidence  as  to 
why  I  think  A-e  ought  to  have  hearings 
on  them,  and  further  evidence  as  to 
why  I  beUe\e  witnesses  ought  to  be 
calkxl  before  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Pubhc  Welfare  to  testify  in  regard 
to  the  subject  matter,  rather  than.  In 
effect,  turn  trie  Senate  into  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  with  individual  Senators 
who  speak  on  the  amendment  the  only 
witnesses  called. 

In  committee  hearings,  witnesses  can 
be  heard  on  the  pros  and  cons,  and  can 
be  subject  to  cross-examination  of 
counsel  for  the  committee  and  by  the 
members  of  tiie  committee. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  com- 
plete my  statement  first;  then  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield.  One  Senator  called  me 
this  mommg  and  asked  about  references 
I  have  made  to  the  Public  AfTairs  Insti- 
tute, a  research  group  in  Washington 
that  has  been  a  great  help  to  many  of 
us  in  the  Senate.  I  have  publicly  given 
credit  to  this  group  time  and  time  acain 
for  the  great  research  help  it  has  been 
to  me  in  the  past.  It  is  headed  by  a 
very  able  research  director.  Mr.  Dewey 
Anderson.  Some  of  its  financing  comes 
from  some  of  the  unions  of  the  country. 
Tho.se  of  us  in  the  liberal  group  in  the 
Senate  do  not  have  research  facilities  of 
an  extensive  nature. 

We  do   not  liave  the  backing  of  the 

research    facilities   of    the   Government 

departments — and.  of  course,  the  most 

effective  lobby  in  Washington  happens 
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to  be  the  Grovemment  departments 
downtown,  with  their  large  staffs  of 
researchers.  We  need  the  help  of  such 
an  organization  as  that  headed  by 
Dewey  Anderson.  As  I  have  said  to 
Mr.  Anderson  time  and  time  again,  the 
test  is  whether  their  research  stands  the 
analysis  of  being  factual,  subject  to  suc- 
cessful cross-examination. 

Here  again,  as  I  did  in  Cleveland  the 
other  day,  when  I  spoke  to  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen,  I  wish  to  express  my  public 
appreciation  for  the  assistance  I  have 
received  from  the  Public  Affairs  Insti- 
tute. But  I  have  doubts  in  regard  to  the 
effect  of  this  amendment  upon  the  work 
of  that  institute,  in  view  of  the  source 
of  some  of  its  financial  backing.  I  have 
doubts  as  to  whether  that  institute  might 
find  Itself  placed  under  the  restrictions 
of  this  amendment.  I  think  we  ought 
to  have  testimony  on  that  point.  I  think 
we  ought  to  have  witnesses  before  us  to 
discus.s  the  operations  of  that  institute 
and  the  extent,  if  any,  to  which  this 
amendment  might  apply  to  it,  although 
It  in  no  way  particijjat^s  in  elections. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  proceed 
to  adopt  the  amendment  today  without 
giving  the  people  who  might  be  affected 
by  the  amendment,  whether  they  are 
aided  by  unions  or  corporations,  their 
day  in  court,  or,  at  least  affording  them 
an  opportunity  to  come  in  and  present 
their  points  of  view  as  to  the  effects  of 
the  amendment  on  their  operations. 

RAISES  OrESTlON  WHflHEK  ALL  POLmCAL 
EDUCATION  rNircENcrs  ELcmoNS 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  amendment, 
in  effect,  deals  with  the  problem  of 
money  which  is  spent  to  lobby  and  to 
influence  speciflc  legislation,  as  well  as 
to  influence  elections  as  such.  There- 
fore, I  think  it  is  better,  as  I  said  in  the 
beginning,  to  deal  with  this  matter  in  a 
separate  bill,  rather  than  to  have  it  con- 
nected with  the  clean  elections  bill. 
Otherwise,  it  seems  to  me.  it  would  be 
nece<^ary  to  distinguish  between  money 
spent  to  influence  legislation  and  money 
spent  to  influence  elections. 

I  know  that  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  do  not  share  my  p>oint  of  view — 
yet — as  to  the  imix)rtance  of  having 
various  groups  in  our  countrj-,  such  as 
labor  unions,  chambers  of  commerce, 
farm  groups,  and  cooperatives,  partici- 
pate more,  rather  than  less,  in  American 
IX)litical  life.  But  I  would  feel  bad  If  I 
thought  I  did  not  have  at  lea.'^t  majority 
support  for  the  proposition  that  when 
it  comes  to  passing  upon  an  amendment 
as  broad  in  its  scope  and  as  broad  in 
Its  implications  as  this  amendment,  we 
should  not  do  so  imtil  it  first  v.as  sub- 
mitted to  the  full  legislative  procedure 
of  the  Senate,  which  calls  for  committee 
hearings,  for  witnesses,  for  cross-exami- 
nation, and  a  final  report  by  the  com- 
mittee. Therefore,  on  that  procedural 
ground  I  would  be  willing  to  rest  my 
case;  but  I  offer,  in  addition,  the  objec- 
tions to  their  apparent  inequity  which 
I  have  made  to  the  amendments. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  MORSE      I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.^sociate  myself  with   the   thinking   of 


the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  MorskI 
in  reference  to  the  so-called  procedural 
consideration  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment. It  seems  to  me,  as  the  Senator 
has  so  weU  said,  that  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  should  be  the 
proper  forvim  for  a  complete  study  of 
the  provisions  of  the  amendment.  It 
seems  to  me,  further,  that  the  amend- 
ment relates  more  appropriately  to  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  It  is  implied,  at  least 
insofar  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain 
from  listening  to  the  debate,  and  a  study 
of  the  language  of  Senator  Thurmond's 
proposal,  that  the  amendment  is  dis- 
criminatory. 

I  feel,  without  reflecting  upon  the  ef- 
fort of  my  friend  from  South  Carolina — 
a  man  for  whom  I  have  high  personal 
esteem — that  the  proper  procedure  is  as 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  I  can  assure  him 
that  I  would  join  and  I  am  certain  other 
Senators  would  join  with  us,  in  seeing  to 
it  that  a  matter  of  this  nature  be  ac- 
corded careful  attention  by  that  com- 
mittee. Hearings  should  be  conducted 
and  witnesses  should  be  heard — not  only 
from  labor  but  other  groups  which  could 
be  affected. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  considered 
opinion  that  the  pending  amendment  is 
too  technical  and  involved  to  be  con- 
sidered hastily  in  this  Chamber  in  this 
manner  without  benefit  of  conunittee 
study  and  recommendation.  These  are 
far-reaching  implications. 

Neither,  in  my  opinion,  is  there  reason 
to  write  into  this  measure  further 
strait.iacketing  provisions  which  would 
be  directed  principally  at  organized 
labor,  a  segment  of  our  society  which 
already  has  had  placed  upon  it  by  this 
Coneresis  a  stringent  reporting  and  dis- 
closure procedure. 

Unless  and  until  an  amendment  of  the 
type  and  scope  of  the  pending  one  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina has  had  careful  consideration  by  an 
aporopnate  committee  I  will  oppose  it. 
Mr  MORSE.  I  am  always  glad  when 
the  distmguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  IMr.  Randolph]  shares  my 
point  of  view  on  any  proposed  legisla- 
tion. I  thank  him  for  supporting  me  oa 
this  question. 

Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
impelled  to  say,  at  this  time,  a  word  or 
two  which  I  have  been  waiting  during 
the  course  of  the  debate  to  submit  re- 
garding the  bill,  and  what  I  shall  say  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  pending  amend- 
ments. 

Emotionally — and  we  are  all  subject 
to  the  emotional  appeals  of  those  who 
have  been  our  friends  and  those  who 
have  been  our  opponents — I  would  be 
impelled  to  vote  for  these  amendments 
because  they  are  offered  by  my  dear 
friend,  tlie  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond], 
for  whom  I  have  a  deep  affection  and 
because,  philosophically  and  ideologi- 
cally, I  have  found  myself  in  accord  with 
him  more  frequently  than  not. 

Emotionally.  I  might  wish  to  support 
the  amendments,  because  certainly  I  am 
one  Senator  who  will  receive  no  credit 
whatsoever  from  the  leaders  of  organ- 
ized labor  for  ar.y  vote  I  might  cast  in 
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this  body  which  would  appear  to  be 
favorable  to  them.  It  was  only  a  week 
or  two  ago  that  the  leaders  of  some  labor 
unions  from  my  State  came  to  my  office. 
We  had  a  most  pleasant  conversation 
concerning  the  pending  legislation.  They 
expressed  their  feelings  and  went  on 
their  way.  Then  when  I  opened  my 
mail.  I  found  three  letters  from  their 
organizations  gratuitously  warning  me 
that  under  no  circumstances  could  they 
ever  support  me  for  reelection,  and  re- 
minding me  that  they  never  had  sup- 
PKjrted  me  for  election. 

In  spite  of  these  things,  I  do  not  feel 
that  I  can  support  the  amendments,  or 
the  bill  itself  in  its  present  form. 

My  own  State  of  New  Hampshire  has 
a  Corrupt  Practices  Act  which  is  vastly 
more  rigid,  restrictive,  and  inclusive  than 
anything  which  has  been  presented 
either  in  the  bill  or  in  any  amendment 
offered  on  the  floor.  I  do  not  believe 
that  anjrthing  which  could  be  enacted  by 
Congress  would  place  any  new  limits  on 
any  candidate  or  any  election  in  my 
State.  The  bill  will  not  have  a  personal 
efTect  on  me  and  I  can  approach  It  with- 
out prejudice. 

I  have  consistently  voted  against  every 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  to 
the  bill  which  would  curtail  in  any  way, 
shape,  or  manner  the  privilege  and  the 
freedom  of  any  American  to  support  and 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  party 
or  the  candidates  of  his  choice,  so  lon^^' 
as  what  he  did  was  done  openly  and 
above  the  table. 

After  voting  a^ain-'t  the  am^ndm^^nts 
I  have  previously  opposed.  I  would  be 
highly  inconsistent  if  I  were  to  vote  in 
favor  of  these  amendments,  which — al- 
though in  a  sense  they  have  the  .«:ame 
general  purpose — are  leveled  at  some- 
one else. 

Mr  President.  It  is  my  deep-seated 
conviction  that  if  we  wi.sh  to  make  a  con- 
tribution to  "clean  elections" — to  use 
that  rather  abused  term — we  should  pa.'^s 
a  measure  which  will  require  complete 
reporting,  and  thus  turn  the  merciless 
light  of  publicity  upon  every  cent  con- 
tributed by  any  person,  anywhere,  to  any 
candidate  or  any  party  m  any  State  of 
the  Union,  insofar  as  the  United  States 
Constitution  permits  the  Congre.vs  to  letr- 
islate  in  that  field.  I  believe  we  should 
stop  at  that  point.  When  we  try  to  fix 
the  ground  rules  m  reeard  to  hew  much 
can  be  contributed,  or  whether  contri- 
butions can  be  used  across  State  lines,  or 
whether  the  funds  contributed  can  be 
used  only  by  committees  which  operate 
withm  a  State,  or  whether  they  can  be 
used  by  committees  whose  operations  are 
Interstate  in  character,  we  find  ourselves 
Involved  in  conflicts  with  State  statutes. 
bogs^ed  down  in  tryir.!?  to  leui-.'.ate  on  the 
Senate  floor  and  in  dan^'er  of  making  no 
headway  at  all. 

In  an  earlier  campaign  for  election  to 
a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  Mr. 
President.  I  discovered  that  under  a  Fed- 
eral law,  I  had  certain  privileges  which 
presumably  superseded  the  State  law. 
But  I  also  discovered  that  if  I  violated 
the  State  law,  my  name  could  be  removed 
from  the  ballot,  regardless  of  what  the 
Federal  law  said.  Of  course,  I  think 
most  Members  of  this  body  will  at,ree 
with  me  when  I  say  chat  in  running  for 


election  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  it  would  be 
a  decided  handicap  if  the  candidates 
name  were  not  printed  on  the  ballot  So. 
regardless  of  what  the  court  mik'ht  later 
have  decide(.  as  to  whether  the  Federal 
law  superseded  the  State  law,  my  col- 
leagues may  be  sure  that  I  did  what  any 
person  of  average  commoruserLse  would 
do  under  those  circumstances  I  com- 
plied completely  with  the  State  statute. 
As  It  now  stands,  this  bill  will  create  a 
multitude  of  conflicts  with  State  elec- 
tion laws  all  over  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  probably  shall  not  be 
able  to  vote  for  the  pa-ssage  of  this  so- 
called  clean  elections  bill  in  its  present 
form — even  though  the  term  "clean 
elections"  may  be  bandied  about  this 
Chamber  until  it  sounds  and  resounds, 
and  until  those  on  the  streets  get  the 
idea  that  Senators  who  vote  for  the  bill 
are  m  favor  of  purity,  and  that  Senators 
who  vot^?  against  the  bill  are  opposed 
to  purity. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  final  vote  is 
taken  on  this  bill,  I  shall  find  myself 
unable  to  vote  for  it  if  it  goes  much 
beyond  the  matter  of  requiring  the  full. 
complete,  and  frank  disclosure  of  all 
campaign  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  St-nator  from  New  Hampshire 
yield'' 

Mr  COTTr,N'  I  yield  tn  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Arizona. 

Mr,  GOLDWATEIi  Mr.  President. 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  Is  saying  is,  in  effect,  the 
criticism  which  I  have  leveled  at  this 
so-called  "clean  elections  bill  " 

If  we  are  going  to  have  reporting — 
and  I  agree  that  there  should  be  re- 
porting— then  let  us  have  complete  re- 
porting. 

The  object  of  the  Thurmond  amend- 
ments, a.s  I  understand  them,  is  to  clar- 
ify the  question  of  whether  committees 
such  as  the  Committee  on  Political 
Education  are  political-action  com- 
mittees 

On  yesterday.  I  tried  to  assemble  lan- 
guage which  would  provide  for  this;  but, 
unfortimately,   I  was  unable  to  do  so. 

When  we  are  talking  about  the  Com- 
mittee on  Political  Education,  I  might 
remind  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  that  that  committee 
engages  in  the  following  activities:  com- 
piling and  publishing  voting  records, 
conducting  political  training  courses, 
getting  voters  registered,  providing 
election-day  workers,  providing  automo- 
biles to  take  voters  to  the  polls,  and 
holding  political  meetings. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
knows,  as  do  all  other  Senators,  that  to 
engage  in  those  activities  costs  money. 
We  have  no  idea  how  much  those  activi- 
ties by  that  committee  cost,  because  the 
committee  does  not  report  on  the  cost 
of  those  activities.  But,  although  this 
committee  ostensibly  operates  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  actually  it  is  probably 
the  most  political  committee  in  the 
United  States.  Yet  this  bill  would  not  in 
any  way  require  that  committee  to  re- 
port. 

Previously  I  said  that  my  fear,  in  con- 
nection with  thi.^  field,  is  that  today  the 
trend  in  business  and  management  cor- 


porations is  toward  the  establishment  of 
Identical  committees,  and  that  that 
trend  will  continue  and  will  grow  in 
that  event,  some  day  we  shall  find  this 
situation  getting  out  of  hand,  when  we 
have,  on  one  side  of  the  political  arena, 
management,  and.  on  the  other  side 
of  the  political  arena,  labor,  with  both 
of  them  standing  on  the  same  principle 
of  economics — namely,  the  public  be 
damned. 

Mr  President,  If  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  will  permit  me  to  make 
one  other  observation — and  I  can  well 
understand  his  deep  feeling  In  connec- 
tion with  this  matter — I  shall  state  that 
I  only  wish  he  could  help  the  Senate  pro- 
vide for  complete   reporting. 

But  as  the  bill  now  stands.  It  Is  a 
phony  "clean  elections  bill"  because  by 
no  means  does  it  require  the  reporting  of 
all  political  expenditures  in  this  country. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire for  his  courtesy  m  yielding  to  me, 
Mr  President. 

Mr.  COTTON  Mr.  President,  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  knows 
that  I  am  in  complete  accord  with  his 
views  as  to  the  necessity  of  laying  down 
ground  rules  with  regard  to  campaign 
contributions  made  by  so-called  educa- 
tion committees  of  labor,  and  I  am  also 
In  favor  of  laying  down  ground  rules  in 
regard  to  campaign  contributions  made 
by  all  other  groups. 

If  the  amendments  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond  1  required,  first,  rigid 
reporting,  and,  second,  applied  to  every- 
one and  every  organization,  even  though 
such  requirements  ml^ht  be  redundant. 
I  might  vote  for  the  pending  amend- 
ments, even  In  connection  with  this  bill. 

But,  Mr  President.  I  say  to  my  friend. 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  that,  first.  I 
cannot  vote  for  the  final  pa.ssa^e  of  a 
bill  which  would  plunge  us  into  the  field 
of  primaries  and  would  go  up  that 
area  and  a  host  of  others  to  Federal 
control  and  to  confiicts  with  State  laws; 
and.  second,  although  I  feel  deeply  and 
strongly  about  the  necessity  of  seeing  to 
it  that  organizations  representing  or- 
ganized lat)or  are  no  longer  permitted 
to  have,  in  supporting  candidates  and 
supporting  parties,  privileges  that  other 
organizations  do  not  have,  yet  I  am  con- 
strained to  believe  that  the  problems 
which  exist  in  that  field — which  I  be- 
lieve must  be  met  head  on — should  be 
the  subject  of  careful  hearings,  careful 
consideration,  and  well-thought-out 
legislation  which  will  apply  to  everyone 
alike. 

Mr  President,  I  have  taken  more  time 
than  I  intended  to  consume.  But  I 
merely  wished  to  make  these  points  crys- 
tal clear,  and  to  reiterate  that  I  wish 
we  could  pass  a  bill  which  did  not  plunge 
into  all  these  collateral  issues,  and  I 
wish  that  we  would  not  pass  a  bill  which 
has  been  patched  together  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  Instead.  I  wish  the  Sen- 
ate would  pass  a  bill  which  would  per- 
mit the  States  to  be  free  to  go  into  such 
situations  which  need  to  be  gone  into, 
under  their  own  corrupt  practices  acts; 
and  I  wish  we  would  pass  a  bill  which 
would  not  hamper  the  States  or  Inter- 
fere with  the  actions  of  the  States  m 
these  other  fields. 
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I  wish  very  much  that  we  would  pass 
a  bill  which  simply  would  confine  itself 
to  the  necessity,  tlie  obligation,  and  the 
Federal  requirement  of  absolute,  com- 
plete reporting  and  publicity  both  before 
and  after  elections,  as  regards  every 
contribution  made — directly  or  indi- 
rectly— by  anyone,  anywliere,  to  any 
candidate. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  briefly  about  the  amendments,  be- 
cause I  mtend  lo  vote  against  Lhem,  but 
I  should  like  to  declare  my  reasons  for 
^  voting  agauLst  them 

I  believe  t.hat  tiie  basic  principle  of 
contributions  by  unions  or  corporations 
Ls  wrong.  I  tlunk  they  siiould  be  pro- 
hibited, bccau.se  I  do  not  beheve  that 
leaders  of  business  orKanizalions  or  la- 
bor organiziitions,  or  any  other  type  of 
organizations,  which  have  as  tiieir  con- 
stituent members  citizens  of  tiie  United 
States — sometimes  in  very  large  num- 
bers— should  be  ijermilted  to  give  away 
the  money  of  tho.se  members  without 
their  cons<'nt  or  against  their  will,  which 
is  frequently  done 

There  is  no  evidence  at  all  that  in 
labor  unions  of  considerable  size  the 
members  all  tlimk  one  way  or  that  tJiere 
do  not  exist  very  large  minorities  who 
would  opt>o.se  contributions  that  are 
sometimes  made  by  the  leaders  toward 
o:ie  party  or  another 

Tiie  principle  behind  such  a  prohibi- 
tion is  one  winch  I  have  always  felt  is 
a  sound  one.  I  believe,  therefore,  con- 
tributions by  unions  and  by  coriwrations 
should  be  prohibited,  because  i>ermitting 
such  contributions  violates  the  principle 
that  a  citizen  should  be  able  to  have  his 
money  u-scd  to  suppor:  any  candidate  or 
political  issue  he  himself  favors. 

However,  I  believe  that  the  pending 
amendments  go  t(K)  far  and  are  inequi- 
table and  unfair  to  the  rank-and-file 
members  of  labor  unions,  inasmucli  as 
on  page  2,  subsection  ib',  line  17.  pre- 
scribes certain  penalties  which  a  labor 
organization  must  endure  if  it  contrib- 
utes funds  of  the  union  in  an  election 
campaign. 

This  provision  appears  to  suggest  that 
a  violation  is  to  be  determined  by  ad- 
ministrative action,  that  no  action  of  the 
court  is  needed  to  determine  it.  If  it 
were  determined  by  administrative  ac- 
tion, the  members  of  a  union  would  lose 
all  of  their  rights  before  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  even  though 
many  members  of  the  union  were  op- 
posed to  the  very  action  taken  by  their 
leaders. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Is  a  highly-  Inequi- 
table penalty  to  be  imposed,  especially 
when  one  contrasts  it  with  penalties 
against  corp>orations  to  be  found  later 
in  the  bill.  In  that  case  the  stockhold- 
ers of  corporations  would  not  lose  any 
rights  at  all,  but  the  officers  and  direc- 
tors of  the  corporation  would  be  subject 
to  fine.  Imprisonm.ent.  or  both,  which  I 
think  is  a  suitable  penally  for  that  par- 
ticular offense. 

If  the  p>enalties  were  to  be  made  paral- 
lel, it  would  seem  the  officers,  directors, 
and  trustees  of  a  union  would  be  the 
ones  who  would  be  penalized  for  using 
the  funds  of  labor  union  members  in  vio- 
lation of  tJieir  wishes  or  in  violation  of 
the  law — if  unions  are  prohibited  by  law 


from  contributing  money,  as  I  thought 
they  were — but  it  appears  from  court  de- 
cisions th.at  funds  fur  education  are  ex- 
empt from  the  law.  This  holding  has 
been  Int^-rpreted  by  many  union  leaders 
as  giving  them  almost  unlimited  free- 
dom to  use  funds  for  political  action, 
whether  the  members  of  unions  like  it 
or  not. 

So.  because  I  think  this  provision  of 
the  amendments  is  quite  discriminatory 
and  unfair,  I  shall  have  to  opjxjse  the 
amendments  for  the  reasons  which  I 
have  attempted  to  outline. 

I  repeat,  however,  in  closing,  I  believe 
the  principle  is  wrong. 

I  listened  lo  my  good  friend  from 
Oregon,  who  esj>oused  taking  off  the 
wraps  all  the  way  arouiid.  I  do  not  agree 
with  that,  because  it  puts  the  leaders  in 
a  position  of  contributing  money  of 
members  who  may  liave  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent point  of  view  from  tliat  the  lead- 
ers have,  thus  violating  the  rights  of 
Citizenship  of  the  union  members.  While 
I  believe  in  the  prmciple  of  the  prohibi- 
tion of  contributions  by  imions  and  cor- 
porations to  election  campaigns,  I  shall 
oppose  the  amendments  as  not  coming 
to  grips  with  the  situation  fairly  and 
equitably. 

Mr.  KEATING  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  New  York 
yield  to  me' 

Mr.  KEATING  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  is 
recognized  as  a  pood  lawyer. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  my  friend. 
TTiat  was  sometimes  open  to  question 
during  my  practice  of  law  by  both  my 
own  friends  and  those  on  the  opposite 
side,  but  I  appreciate  the  compliment. 

Mr  CASE  of  .South  Dakota  That  cer- 
tainly has  been  my  experience  in  serving 
with  the  Senator,  both  as  a  distmgui.shed 
Member  of  the  Senate,  and  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  always 
found  that  he  was  held  m  a  hiph  decree 
of  esteem  as  a  good  lawyer — although  I 
did  not  rise  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
complimenting  the  Senator 

Mr  KEATING.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  S  uth  Dakota.  But  when  I  am 
paid  such  a  compliment,  I  always  fear 
what   is  cominc  next. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  My  pri- 
mary intent  was  not  to  compliment  the 
Senator,  but  simply  to  buttress  an  opin- 
ion by  the  reply  I  expect  to  pet  from 
the  Senator  when  I  ask  him  a  question 
I   desire  to  propound. 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Under 
the  provision  in  the  amendments  relat- 
ing to  contributions  by  national  banks 
and  corporations.  It  would  appear  to  be 
clear  that  no  national  bar.k  or  corpora- 
tion organized  by  authority  of  any  law 
of  Congress  could  make  a  contribution 
or  exjjenditure,  and  so  forth.  I  do  not 
know  LO  what  extent  this  is  a  repetition 
of  existing  law,  but.  in  anj-  event,  since 
this  describes  a  condition  under  v.hich  a 
natiur.al  bank  or  corporation  organized 
by  authority  of  any  law  passed  by  Con- 
gress could  be  brought  to  court  and 
charged  with  a  violation  of  law,  would  it 
be  fair  to  say  this  would  establish  a  con- 


dition for  a  national  bank  which  might 
apply   to   a   State-chartered   bank'' 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  do  not  think  so. 
because  cf  the  wording  further  down  in 
section  304,  lines  14  and  15.  where  it  is 
provided  that  any  corporation  whatso- 
ever is  prohibited  from  making  a  con- 
tribution or  expenditure  in  connection 
with  any  election  at  whicli  presidential 
and  vice-prcsidential  electors  or  a  Sena- 
tor or  a  Representative  in  Congress  are 
to  be  voted  for.  This  provision  does 
make  a  distinction. 

By  provision  of  the  bill,  which  I  think 
is  not  a  change  from  national  law,  na- 
tional banks  are  prohibited  from  making 
a  contribution  in  connection  with  any 
primary  election  or  caucus  or  convention 
held  to  select  candidates,  meaning  both 
candidates  for  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives;  and  any  corporation 
whatsoever,  which  would  mciude  State 
banks,  is  prohibited  from  makmg  con- 
tributions or  expenditure^  in  connection 
not  only  with  the  election  of  a  Senator 
or  Representative,  but  also  presidential 
and  vice-presidential  electors.  There  is 
a  distinction,  but  I  believe  that  a  State 
bank  T»ould  run  afoul  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  language. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  As  a 
corporation? 

Mr.  KEATING.  As  a  corporation. 
There  are  a  few  private  banking  insti- 
tutions left  in  this  country  now,  where 
an  individual  or  a  group  of  Individuals 
do  busmess  as  a  partnership  as  a  private 
bank  in  a  State,  and  are  allowed  to  do 
so.  I  believe  a  few  of  those  still  exist. 
They  would  not  be  under  the  prohibi- 
tion of  this  languai:e,  m  my  judgment. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator's  opinion  m  the  matter. 
His  Ic^ic  appeals  to  me.  Not  having 
before  me  the  present  statute.  I  was  not 
exactly  sure  wherein  the  proposed  lan- 
guage differed  fromi  the  present  law. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  think  the  principal 
difTerence.  and  perhaps  the  only  differ- 
ence, is  the  raising  of  the  fine  for  viola- 
tion from  S5,000  to  $10,000.  I  suppose 
that  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
when  the  statute  was  enacted  the  dollar 
was  worth  more  th.an  it  is  today,  and 
if  a  corporation  were  fined  $5,000  then 
a  comparable  figure  might  be  $10,000 
now. 

Mr.  C.^SE  of  South  Dakota.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  able  to  state  my  objections  to  these 
amendments  well  within  the  so-called 
5 -minute  rule  under  which  I  became  so 
accustomed  to  speak  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  from  which  with 
such  great  facility  I  am  learning  how 
to  depart  in  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  my  objections  tc  these 
amendments  are  threefold. 

First,  I  feel  strongly  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Wc'fare  should 
review  this  proposal.  Tl:..'~  matter  deals 
with  the  labor  field.  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  it  properly  comes  witlii.".  the  prov- 
ince of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  .^d- 
m.inistration.  It  was  never  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. While  I  would  be  the  first  to 
concede  the  great  abilities  of  the  mem- 
bers of    the   ConiiiiiLtee   on  Rules   and 
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Administration,  equal  in  every  respect 
to  those  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I 
feel  it  would  be  proper  to  have  this  mat- 
ter reviewed  by  the  Comm.ttee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  before  bringing  it  to 
the  Senate. 

Mr.    CASE    of     South    Dakota.     Mr, 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  further'' 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  am  happy  to  yield 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  may 
say  to  the  Senator  that  a  member  of  the 
committee  staff  listened  to  our  earlier 
colloquy  and  he  now  points  out  to  me 
that  in  the  amended  section  304,  to 
which  we  were  previously  directing  mir 
remarks,  the  language  proposed  by  tiie 
amendment  drops  out  the  phrase  'or 
any  labor  organization,"  that  appearing 
at  two  or  three  points  in  the  present 
statute,  which  would  place  it  in  the  same 
category  as  a  national  bank  or  any  cor- 
poration when  it  comes  to  Federal  of- 
fices. The  obviou.s  reason  for  that  i.s  that 
the  Senator,  in  offering  his  amendments, 
has  set  up  a  separate  section  to  deal  vv::h 
labor  organizations  and,  therefore,  has 
removed  them  from  this  section. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  will  say  he  not  ovAy 
deals  with  them  adequately  but  he  deals 
with  them  rather  sternly  and  rather 
fully,  in  the  first  part  of  the  proposal. 

My  second  objection  to  the  amend- 
ments is  simply  that  they  would  do  at 
least  two  thmgs  of  sweeping  importance. 
I  feel  that  before  we  enact  them  the  r^^p- 
resentatives  of  organized  labor  and  tre 
representatives  of  corporations  and  na- 
tional banks  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard  before  any  committee  which 
reports  such  a  bill. 

The  effect  of  section  209' a'  (2),  which 
prohibits  the  making  of  a  contribution 
by  a  labor  organization  to  any  commit- 
tee, whether  political  or  nonpolitical  in 
nature,  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  an 
election  or  a  primary,  political  conven- 
tion, or  caucus  held  to  select  candidates, 
by  its  terms  would  be  to  outlaw  the  Corv,- 
mittee  on  Political  Education  of  the 
AFI^-CIO. 

The  Committee  on  Political  Education 
In  the  seven  times  I  have  happened  to 
be  a  candidate  for  Federal  office  ha5 
consistently  supported  my  opponent,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  the  answer  is  to  out- 
law this  organization.  I  believe  the  way 
to  meet  that  problem  is  to  conduct  our- 
selves by  our  votes  and  in  other  m.anner 
as  Federal  representatives  in  such  a  way 
that  we  make  an  appeal  to  the  great  men 
and  women  of  this  comitry  who  cast 
their  votes,  even  though  we  may  not  be 
able  to  satisfy  the  leaders  of  organized 
labor  that  we  are  friendly  to  the.m.  I 
would  not  be  adverse  to  being  able  to 
convince  the  leaders  of  that  fact,  but  I 
certainly  do  not  feel  that  tlie  pro;.tr 
manner  of  meeting  the  problem  is  by 
outlawing  this  organization  which  has 
been  built  up,  which  is  the  express  pur- 
pose of  subsection  '2'   of  this  section. 

Conversely,  with  regard  to  corpora- 
tions, we  raise  the  fine  which  they  might 
suffer  for  running  afoul  of  the  statute 
from  $5,000  to  $10,000.  I  apprehend 
that  they  might  have  objections,  and 
representatives    of   corporations   should 


certainly  have  every  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent their  objections  before  we  enact 
such  a  provision. 

Finally,  my  thirc'  reason  for  opposing 
this  proposal  i.'-.  that  I  have  serious 
doubts  about  the  constitutionality  of 
parts  of  it.  On  the  second  paue.  among 
the  expenditures  which  we  would  permit 
are  expenditures  "for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
seminating impartial  statements  of  the 
issues  in  the  election,  primary,  conven- 
tion, or  caucus  and  the  position  of  the 
labor  organization  on  such  i-ssues." 

I  suppose  that  all  of  us  who  have  had 
information  disseminated  which  is  ad- 
verse to  our  own  position  would  be  in- 
rlmecl  to  thir.k  It  was  scarcely  impartial 
We  usually  do  not  think  anyone  who  so 
vigcrously  opposes  us  is  impartial.  He 
would  be  impartial  If  he  were  on  our 
side,  if  he  thinks  the  same  way  we  do. 

After  saying  that  one  who  dissemi- 
nates a  partial  statement  or  a  one-sided 
.statement  of  the  issue  runs  contrary  to 
the  statute,  then  it  is  provided  that  any 
of!icer  who  con.sents  to  that  or  permits 
It  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  SI  000,  or,  if 
it  is  willful,  $10,000,  and  he  also  can  be 
thrown  in  the  "clinic." 

Mr.  President,  those  are  penal  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  determination  of 
whether  a  statement  issued  is  partial  or 
impartial.  I  would, think  tl-at  it  might 
very  well  run  afoul  of  the  first  amend- 
ment relating  to  freedom  of  speech  and 
of  the  press,  and  it  might  also  contra- 
vene the  due  process  clause.  I  have  seri- 
ous doubts  that  we  can  sit  here  and  say 
we  are  going  to  send  somebody  to  jail 
because  he  disseminates  a  one-sided 
state.ment  of  the  issues  in  Congress,  or 
m.akes  attacks  upon  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  Mr. 
President,  I  feel  constrained  to  vote 
a.iairLSt  the  amendments.  I  hope  they 
will  be  defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina    Mr.  Thurmond  1. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  that  my  amendments  are  per- 
fectly clear.  The  points  which  have  been 
rai.sed  against  them.  I  think,  are  entirely 
without  merit.  Many  amendments  have 
been  considered  in  connection  with  this 
bill  that  did  not  come  before  the  com- 
mittee. Such  a  thing  frequently  happens 
in  connection  with  bills  considered  by  the 
Senate. 

The  amendments  are  not  unfair 
amendments.  Tiiey  apply  to  corpora- 
tions, and  they  apply  to  labor  unions. 
The  bill  IS  a  very  important  measure 
aimed  at  stopping  the  power  of  money 
in  controlling  elections  in  this  country. 
But  inasmuch  as  the  principal  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendments  centers  around 
the  point  that  it  has  not  been  considered 
in  committee,  I  will  withdraw  my 
amendments  and  introduce  a  separate 
bill,  which  can  be  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee and  receive  full  consideration. 

For  that  rea.son,  I  ask  unanimou.s 
consent  that  the  order  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  be  re.scinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  THURMOND.  I  now  withdraw 
my  amendments. 

The  PRi:SIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  withdraws 
his  amendments. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  which  Is  not  controver- 
sial. I  have  had  some  discussion  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  about  it.  It 
relates  to  the  last  section  of  the  bill, 
with  respect  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
bill  if  It  should  be  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  may  we  have  a  httle  quiet? 
This  amendment  is  not  printed,  and  it  is 
Important  that  we  be  able  to  hear  the 
discussion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  language  in  the 
bill  now  would  make  the  bill  effective  as 
of  January  1,  1960.  It  was  not  necessary 
to  modify  that  date  so  as  to  bring  It  In 
line  with  the  calendar.  My  amendment 
merely  provides  that  titles  I,  II,  and  III. 
shall  take  effect  on  January  1,  1961, 
except  that  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  not  apply  to  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures made  prior  to  that  date  So 
it  would  not  have  retroactive  effect. 
"But  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  relieve  any 
person  from  filing  any  statements  or  re- 
ports required  under  the  law  in  force 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act." 

So  my  amendment  would  do  three 
things.  First,  it  would  make  the  act  ef- 
fective on  January  1.  1961.  It  would 
make  it  inapplicable  to  such  things  as 
contributions  and  expenditures  which 
occurred  prior  to  the  effective  date;  and, 
third,  it  would  relieve  no  candidate  from 
his  responsibility  for  making  the  neces- 
sary filings  under  existing  law. 

This  amendment  was  arrived  at  In 
consultation  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  I  un- 
derstand that  it  is  agreeable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  1, 
line  4,  It  is  proposed  to  strike  "1959" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1960." 

On  page  19,  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
lines  10  through  15,  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  401.  Titles  I  and  IT  and  the  amend- 
ments made  by  title  III  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1.  1961,  except  that  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  contributions 
and  expenditures  made  prior  to  such  date; 
but  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  relieve  any 
person  from  filing  any  statements  or  reports 
required  under  the  law  in  force  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
a  similar  amendment  prepared  several 
days  ago.  relating  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  act  and  the  other  language  ap- 
pearing in  the  amendment  which  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  Is  offering 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  me.  We  have 
discussed  it,  and  we  are  in  complete 
agreement. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinous 

I  Mr.    DlRKSEN    . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  I  have 
another  amendment  which  I  send  to  tiie 
desk  and  ask  to  liave  stated 

The  PItESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Ci.ef;k  On  page  3. 
lines  14  and  15,  and  lines  19  and  20.  it 
Is  proposed  to  strike  tiie  words  "or  any- 
thing of  value  and  iir^eit  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "or  any  otJier  personal  or  real 
property  " 

On  page  6,  line  6,  following  the  word 
"cash,  "  It  is  proposed  to  insert  the  words 
"and  other  real  and  personal  property 
other  tlian  office  fixtures  and  supplies." 

On  page  16.  lines  14  and  15.  it  is  pro- 
I>06ed  to  strike  the  words  "or  anything 
of  value  "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "or  any  other  personal  or  real 
property   " 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr,  President,  I  ad- 
dress my  remarks  particularly  to  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
HenningsI.  If  there  is  any  objection  I 
shall  not  press  this  amendment.  How- 
ever. I  felt  m  dutv  bound  to  direct  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  in  the  definition 
of  contributions  are  included  gifts,  sub- 
scriptions, loans,  advances,  deposits  of 
money,  or  anything  of  value.  Some 
years  ago  a  rather  interesting  question 
arose  in  connection  with  a  congressional 
race.  There  were  donated  services. 
Thei-e  were  people  who  typed  letters. 
Even  members  of  the  Representatives 
staff  went  home  to  help  him  Those  are 
services;  but  who  shall  say  that  a  service 
is  not  a  thing  of  value^ 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr   DIRKSEN.      I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING  It  was  even  claimed 
here  yesterday  that  a  speech  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, made  in  behalf  of  a  candidate  in 
some  other  State,  might  be  a  thing  of 
value.  No  one  claimed  it  to  be  except 
the  Senator,  but  it  was  asserted  here 
that  it  would  be  a  thing  of  value.  I  rise 
to  .say  that  it  would  be  a  thing  of  value. 
But  I  think  perhaps  those  words  are 
open  to  some  objection. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  the  reason  for 
offering  the  words  "or  any  real  or  i)er- 
sonal  property"  In  place  of  the  term 
"anything  of  value."  The  amendment 
provides  a  rather  tangible  and  preci.se 
definition. 

An  accountant  may  donate  his  ."serv- 
ices. They  represent  a  thing  of  value. 
An  advisory  committee  may  go  into  a 
campaign  and  donate  its  services.  But 
those  services  are  a  thing  of  value.  The 
definition  can  be  spelled  out  in  many 
forms.  In  a  very  close  election,  in  con- 
nection with  which  this  question  mitzht 
arise,  who  knows  what  tiie  court  inter- 
pretation miL'ht  be'' 

Mr.  KE.XTTNG  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  atiain  yield'' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  "l  think  it  Is  the  in- 
tention of  the  committee,  when  it  speaks 
of    anything    of    value,    that    it   means 


something  of  real  or  tangible  form. 
That  is  the  reason  for  the  additional 
words. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr.  DIRKb'EN.     I  yield. 

Mr  CURTIS  Certainly  individuals 
volunteer  to  do  things.  That  is  an  exer- 
cise not  only  of  their  political  rights,  but 
their  re.'ponsibilities.  But  suppose  that 
S(mie  group  were  to  hire  100  or  200  people 
to  uork  for  30  days  prior  to  an  election, 
as  has  been  done  by  certain  groups,  in- 
cluding COPE  and  others.  What  would 
be  the  effect  of  the  Senator's  amendment 
on  that  situation? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  it  is  a  donated  serv- 
ice, a  voluntary  service 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No;  it  is  not  a  donated 
service.  A  political  organization,  or  an 
organization  prohibited  from  taking  part 
in  politics,  hires  100  people  and  pays 
them  daily  wages  and  expenses  to  go  out 
and  work  in  a  political  campaien  for  a 
month  before  the  election.  Does  the 
Senator's  amendment  take  that  out  of 
the  definition  of  a  contribution  or  ex- 
penditure? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  amendment 
might  very  conceivably  take  it  out;  ex- 
cept, of  course,  that  it  is  a  hired  service, 
and  for  the  hired  service  there  would  be 
either  an  express  contract  or  an  implied 
contract  that  puts  it  on  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent basis.  What  I  have  in  mind,  of 
course,  are  the  strictly  voluntary  .serv- 
ices which  so  often  are  offered  in  a  cam- 
paign and  which  can  be  defined  as  some- 
thing of  value. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr    DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Would  it  be  fair  for  the 
legislative  historj-  to  show  that  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
attempting  to  remove  from  the  defini- 
tion of  expenditure  or  contribution  is  the 
rendering  of  voluntary  services,  and  that 
if  someone  is  paid  wages  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  campaign  work  the  wages  shall 
be  regarded  as  a  contribution? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Well,  directly  in  point 
with  the  Senator's  observation,  we  leave 
in  the  bill  the  language  which  says  "and 
includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agree- 
ment whether  or  not  legally  enforcible, 
to  make  a  contribution."  Whether  that 
comes  within  the  illustration  the  Senator 
cites,  I  do  not  know,  although  I  would 
rather  gather  it  does. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  spoke  at  a  political 
meeting  in  Lansing,  Mich.,  an  election 
or  two  ago,  at  a  hotel.  I  was  sought  out 
by  certain  members  of  a  labor  union  who 
were  displeased  because  their  dues  money 
was  being  used  to  supix)rt  certain  activi- 
ties. It  happened  to  be  for  a  Democratic 
candidate.  Tliey  brought  to  me  a  copy 
of  the  minutes  of  a  meetin.c.  I  photo- 
stated the  minutes.  I  have  the  photo- 
stat. Tlie  Attorney  General  has  it  also. 
I  do  not  know  what  he  is  doing  with  it, 
but  he  has  it.  Those  minutes  recite  that 
they  were  hiring  a  certain  number  of 
people — I  believe  it  was  100 — for  1  month 
before  the  election,  to  do  campaigning. 
Tiv,?,  was  done  by  an  organization  pro- 
hibaed  from  engaging  in  politics.    They 


were  providing  paid  manpower.  What  I 
am  afraid  of  is  that  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment will  be  construed  to  mean  that 
providing  paid  manpower  does  not  come 
within  the  purview  of  an  expenditure  or 
a  contribution. 

Mr  KEATING  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr  DIRKSEN     I  yield 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  the  words  "anything  of  value."  I 
should  like  to  propose  a  suggestion 
which  perhaps  might  be  of  interest  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  have  doubt* 
abouts  the  words  "anything  of  value  " 
I  do  not  believe  they  are  precise  enough. 
I  would  anticipate  that  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  at  least  a  week  or  10  days,  and 
perhaps  loneer  before  the  bill  would  be 
con'iidered  in  the  House.  I  wonder  if  it 
would  not  be  bftter  to  have  us  devote 
some  study  to  the  matter  and  give  the 
staff  a  chance  to  .study  the  language  of 
this  section.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  he  micht 
withdraw  his  amendment,  with  the 
understanding  that  throueh  the  staff  of 
the  committee  and  in  conference,  con- 
sideration be  t,iven  to  the  very  point  he 
has  made 

Personally  I  entert,ain  some  doubt 
about  the  precision  of  the  words  "any- 
thing of  value."  I  certainly  want  to  do 
nothing  that  will  interfere  with  the 
Senator  from  N^w  Hampshire  speaking 
anywhere  he  would  like  to  speak  in  be- 
half of  anyone. 

Mr  HENNINGS  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
was  divested  during  part  of  the  colloquy 
between  the  able  minority  leader  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York.  I  would 
hope  that,  since  this  matter  relates  to 
verbiage  which  has  not  been  presented 
heretofore,  except  that  the  Senator  did 
mention  something  to  me  about  it  last 
ni.eht.  that  the  Senator  might  be  content 
with  striking  "anything  of  value"  with- 
out setting  forth  anything  with  refer- 
ence to  real  or  personal  property,  so  that 
the  language  would  be  subject  to  inter- 
pretation upon  the  facts  as  to  whether 
anythine  of  value  had  been  contributed, 
or  whether  the  services  were  actually 
paid  for  or  not. 

Mr  DIRK.^EN,  If  the  distinguish'-d 
Senator  from  Missouri  wishes  to  offer 
those  words,  I  shall  be  glad  to  withdraw 
the  amendment. 

Mr  HENNINGS  T.  accordingly,  offer 
the  amendment.  At  lines  14  and  15.  on 
pacre  3,  I  propose  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  the  words  "or  anythirig  of 
value."  Does  that  satisfy  the  Senator's 
purposes'' 

Mr    DIRKSEN      Yes. 

Tlie  PK  ELIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  of  the  .Senator  from  Illinois 
is  withdrawn.  Tl^.c  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri offers  his  amendment  as  he  has 
stated  it. 

Mr.  KEATING  I  wonder  if  the  com- 
plet.e  elimination  of  those  words  takes 
caie  of  a  situation  of  the  kind  related 
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tff  ttM  AumnmiUfhs^  fUtM^urr  trim  N«- 
tiVMlM  I  Mr  Cf/RTM  > ,  with  r«iAti/m  U;  t^Mi 
hirtr)#  o<  wiftu^r*  to  dii  •  Kr>»i  di^*!  </< 
work  for  »  eonfrMittunuil  cftruluUu. 
Th«  irofiU  "gUi,  iulxscnptujn  Unin,  td- 
varu;#,  or  difi>c>«it,  of  m  -ii*ir"  wouM  t>« 
left  in  the  t>iU  if  we  «iruclc  out  the  worcl;» 
"iinylhmg  of  value  " 

My  initial  impreaeion  U  that  that 
would  go  further  than  we  intend  to  g  .) 
I  think  we  should  include  within  the 
definition  of  a  contribution  a  siruatun 
such  as  was  referred  to  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  would  address  himse'a  to 
that  point,  because,  as  I  say.  we  are 
bringing  this  up  on  the  floor  fur  the  first 
time.  There  is  always  some  hazard 
when  we  try  to  legislate  in  this  manntr. 
If  Uiat  is  satisfactory  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  I  would  not  be  inclined 
to  press  my  objection.  However,  I  do 
think  he  has  raised  a  very  Icgiumate  case 
and  we  ought  to  try  to  come  to  grips  v.  ith 
It.  "Anything  ot  value"  was  written  into 
the  bill  for  a  purpose.  I  address  myself 
to  the  Senator  from  Neuraska  and  iu-.k 
him  whether  he  thinks  tlie  complete 
ehminaUon  of  the  word.H  anytluntf  of 
viUue"  would  inhibit  or  pa-^hibit  Uio  t>i)o 
ot  tlUna  which  he  hAd  in  mind 

Mr.  CURTIS  I  do  not  know  liow  lo 
iLn«\A'«r  Uio  Soi)Atur  »  qu««iion.  Cct  um. 
ly  Ally  •X(>endauio.  lT^(lurdl(^M  of  lu  t^nd 
rrsiuU  w  how  R  u  miuiifcAtcd,  siiould 
be  Jnchid^d 

Mr  KKATINQ.  tf  wr  aiT  to  utrikr  out 
the  words  "anythliw  of  value."  poih,\i>5 
we  should  Include  thr  rcfcicnco  to  «n 
express  or  implied  contract,  or  -.void.s  to 
that  efTect.  which  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois had  In  his  orlRinal  amendment  I 
am  not  sure  that  striklnsj  out  the  words 
"anything  of  value"  does  what  we  want 
to  do. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr  Pre.slder.t,  If  we 
strike  out  the  words  anything  of  value." 
will  It  be  a  violation  of  law  for  a  corpo- 
ration to  give  a  candidate  $10,000  in  post- 
Eige  stamps'' 

Mr  DIRKSEN      No  :  that  is  a  gift. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  would  think  that 
would  be  a  gift 

Mr.  HENNINGS  That  is  covered  un- 
der the  general  definition  of  •including 
a  gift." 

Mr.  KE.ATTNG  In  order  to  make 
some  letTislatAve  historv,  is  it  the  opinion 
of  the  Senator  from  Mi.sscuri  that,  with 
the  word.s  "anything;  of  value"  .stricken 
out.  it  is  int<=nded  to  Include  wi'hin  the 
term  "gift"  the  furni.shing  of  substantial 
services  for  h  re,  other  than  voluntarv? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  If  those  services 
are  paid  for.  of  course. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  lan-uagc  of  the 
bill  is: 

The  term  "contribution"  Includes  a  gift. 
subscription,  lean,  advance,  or  deposit,  of 
money,  or  anything  of  value. 

If  one  makes  a  gift  of  a  posta^'e  stamp, 
that  is  something  of  value 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  'Or  tran-sfer  of 
f  .iiids  between  committees,  and  includf^.s 
a  contract,  promise,  or  a.4:eemerit, 
whether  or  not  legally  enforcible,  to 
make  a  contribution  " 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  It  Is  a  Rift  or  a 
transfer    of   money.     Strike    out    "any- 
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Uiinu  M  Vktuii  "  ftrtd  Urn  SmngsukM  u 

Mr  HJifmiNOW  'JiMt  di-i^ffuti  on 
whAi  Uva  N«nAU;f  m«M{M  t>y  "au/tutf  " 

U'/cs  th«  thcuitiDi  fiu-Hfi  cftKh? 

Mr  C'.'H  I  Irf  It  I*  ui  the  bill  retx)rt*-d 
by  the  Senator 

Mr  Ht:NNINGS  If  we  strike  that,  it 
will  mean  one  thins  As  I  understand, 
the  bill  reads  "mcludes  a  gift,  sub.scrip- 
tion.  loan,  advance,  or  dep^jsit,  of  monev, 
or  anything  of  value,  or  transfer  of 
funds  between  committees,  and  includes 
a  contract,  {;:  amise    or  at:rpeme:U   ' 

Mr,  CURTIS.  But  if  we  strike  out 
'an-,  thi:;-;  of  vali:-.  '  nothmi^  is  left  but 
money 

Mr  KE.-\TTNG  Mr  rresident,  a  rar- 
liamentarv  inq  i:rv 

The  PRESIDING  OFT'ICFR  The 
Senator  from  New  York  will  .statr  it 

Mr   KEATING      Who  has  the  floor"' 

The  PRESIDING  OFI^CER  The 
Senator  from  M.ssoiiri  h,vs  th*^  tloor 

Mr  KEAI'ING  Mr  Presider.t  will 
the  Senator  from  Mi.isouri  yield  to  me'' 

Mr  HENNINGS  I  am  Rlad  to  vi-'M 
I  am  not  (\\i.'<'  c-'itam  what  we  are  trv- 
\\\i\  to  da  ex.'-'pt  to  rluttrr  vip  \...-  Inii- 
truaor  of  whftt  *(•  thnupht  win  to  be  tlit« 
l«.tt  10  ininntr.i  of  the  considerutiMn  nf 
the  bill  I  <l  ■>  not  think  i\ll  thi*  d^^ou-.. 
«lt^n  MxwA  In  !\nv  f^<.*«"i\t  ;rtl  jviint  or  fwior 

ef  the  prt^tv^^r,1  lf^l|i*l^^l|(^n  fri\|v  rithT 
WHY  tf  «»r  *;\v  ■  unvtlilMi;  of  v-^l  k-  "  il 
•^VX  crrtrtinlv  hr^  for  the  r<i'n't<t  t>^  \\\* 
trrprrt  thf^  nniut'f^  of  ih»^  ^tmc'^^  \v!u'-!i 
i\r^  of  vnlM»^  1  -(hould  RV"«utno  that  the 
l;\l\:!Mi\  .f^  -A  nld  irquiir  thnt  thixsr  .^riv- 
Ices  bf"  p.'\id  for 

Mr  KE.-XriNri  Mr  Pm-^idnU.  *iU 
the  Senator  from  Mi.v^ourl  vield'' 

Mr  HENNING.S       I  v,'  Id 

Mr  KEATING  I  f- ar  thnt  tho  Sena- 
tor from  Kcbrnska  mav  have  a  po:n*  by 
raisin?  th"  TUf*stion  of  the  p'lnctuation. 
The  lan?Ma'""  reari.s'  "gift,  comma  STib- 
scription  comma  loan  comma  advance. 
comma,  or  dep<  sit.  crimma,  of  money." 

That,  as  I  iindfrstand  it,  makes 
"mcn?v"  mod:fi«^i  by  "t'lft,  subscription, 
loan,  advance,  or  df^jxis.'.," 

If  wn  strike  out  the  comma  followincr 
th"  word  "depo.sit."  the  phrase  will 
.simply  be  "deposit  of  money," 

Thereby,  it  would  be  open  to  the  inter- 
pretation which  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri has  suggested,  that  if  services  are 
supplied,  then  they  come  within  the 
word  "gift."  Therefore,  I  offer  as  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
.=^cnator  from  Mi'^ouri  the  removal  of 
the  comma  after  the  word  "gift"  on  line 
19  But  in  offering  my  amendment.  I 
renew  my  suga:estion  that  the  most  ap- 
propriaf  and  orderly  way  to  deal  with 
thi.s  quejrtion  would  be  other  than  on  the 
Senate  floor,  and  In  a  conference.  But 
if  we  are  to  legislate  here,  I  think  this 
comma  mi^iht  rise  up  to  haunt  us  if  It  is 
lef:  in  the  bill. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senau^r  yield'' 

Mr.  HENNINGS,  I  should  be  per- 
fectly willing,  in  the  Interest  of  trying  to 
preserve  some  unanimity  of  thought  and 
providing  some  degree  of  continuity  of 
the  dl.^cu^.s;on,  to  strike  the  commas  I 
do  not  think  it  will  make  any  difTorence. 

Mr  KE/.TING.     It  is  one  comma. 


Mr  MrftfYIHO",  '\it  my  ijM.ii//f.,i 
m\tu\   w<-  mii  rw*  <«'<(''♦'•"'"  «'>/'. wi  W/»(j« 

WhU:h  MB  l/l  Ihr  \tUil  hhH^Snit  tUMi'l'*  i  ■ 
t^l*-      1/f      !(»' <  J  1/1  H  ai  .  /ti         Wtirn      %v      Iklk 

m/<rii  niiytliinj/  of  v*lu»  J  tii'/tilU  ii>,» 
•umr-  tliiit  thf  hwldiMt/  of  nfiv  eourt 
Wi^uld  tx-  tf  a'  *<'rvi/  i-h  pmd  for  v.ouUl  f*** 
.v'tn(")..f,  ,•;  Vii!!ii-  I  VkOuM  rjot  huv 
that  cittaMi  Vdl  .'  '  ty  scrvic*-^  Ui^uld  \jt- 
fiomct hini^  of  vhIui' 

M-  KUCHM.  Mr  Prcsulrnt  a  par- 
liatnentarv  inquiry. 

Til.'  PRESIDING  OFFICFR  The 
.■-'ena'or  from  California  will  5tatf>  It 

Mr  KUCHEL  Is  the  question  now 
before  the  Senate  the  proposed  amc  nd- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  '  Mr. 
Keating  1,  that  a  .v^le  and  single  comma 
be  eliminated  from  the  bill  on  page  3. 
rommencinp  on  line  13,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  comma  which  Ls  before  the 
word  "of"  on  line  14 

Tho  PRESIDING  OFFICFR  Thp 
Chair  in  advised  that  the  nmrii;;mpnt  of 
the  S^'nator  from  New  York  will  have  to 
be  considered  after  the  St :  .;  ^  i  a.s  acv-d 
on  the  amendment  of  th--  "-T^.atrr  from 
Mlasourl.  because  the  two  nmendmonis 
deal  with  rttrrei-^nt  port*  w-  >  r  t»M  tMil 

Mr,  HKNMNOS  Mi  l':-.>- al  lit,  a 
pftrhftme!ifnr\'  inquiry, 

The  IM<r^!n!Vf>  OFKlCm  The 
P-Mmtor  ftom  m       ■  .<\  wn|  m,,?,.  if 

Mi  KK.\1IV'.  H.»a  li.c  i<  ua!<i  fUiiu 
Calif orni*  \  !      mry 

Ntr.  MANsr:;  '  !i  Mr  Pir  ul.i'.t.  I 
brlievo  the  Sc.r  '- m  M.vsoun  liai 
tlie  f^oor 

The  PRESLDINQ  OFFKTR  The 
Chnlr  understands  that  i!..  .^,  nati.r 
from  MUsourl  has  the  floor,  but  tliat  tlie 
Senator  from  Missouri  yielded  to  Uie 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr  HENNINGS.  I  yield,  d  fur  a  j-ar- 
liamentnry  inquiry. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr,  HENNINGS.  I  shall  be  Riad  to 
yield  for  any  purpose  which  would  help 
to  clarify  language  which  has  been  in 
the  act  since  1925. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  My  mind  runs  back  to 
my  freshman  year  in  law  school.  I  uas 
enrolled  in  a  class  on  contracts.  I  re- 
member that  my  very  scholarly  law 
school  professor  in  the  class  on  contracts 
drummed  into  our  ears  that  it  was  nec- 
essary to  have  a  quid  pro  quo  to  create 
a  valid  and  enforceable  contract  in  the 
State  from  which  I  come,  but  that  the 
quid  pro  quo  could  be  anything  of  value 
no  matter  how  little;  indeed  he  said  it 
could  be  ever  so  slight,  even  a  single  pep- 
percorn. 

I  suggest  that  if  we  start  now,  here  on 
the  floor  chopping  up  thLs  section  of  the 
bill,  after  the  words  "of  money,  or  any- 
thing of  value,"  we  might  add,  "even  a 
peppercorn." 

I  remember  another  phra.se  from  law 
school  days;  I  am  certain  that  th»  dis- 
tinguished Presiding  Officer  will  remem- 
ber it  too.  It  is  the  phrase  "reductio  ad 
absurdum."  I  suggest  its  relevance  to 
the  present  debate  in  the  Senate. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  have  a 
bill  which  uses  the  rather  plainly  under- 
standable English  word,  "contribution." 
and  goes  on  to  enumerate  some  of  the 
things  It  includes,  we  ought  to  consider 
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unit  I  t/iiltlti  Oi  UlUUifttiMtiA  Whttl  •  turn- 
H\h{ilUm    1«        Wfurft    UUl    Mil    Ml^«    It    IM' 

(rtiid<-»  c*!t\MU\  i>{tttc\tUi  ihtriK*  It  u  tiUtni\v 
by  »uy  ot  i\kit*\t\iikium ,  li  d<Ht*  ruH  in 

iirt>  lu&hiori  iimii  itA  ii\t-H.fi\u\i  ,  u  duttit  not 
fxcludt'  what  to  a  rraftcnabk  man  tfte 
An,.lo-baxun  woid  "contribution" 
irH'un."! 

I  kiK/w  v.hat  a  contnbution  In  a  r>olitl- 
cal  canipaiKn  i.s  So  do  you,  Mr  PieM- 
dent.  So  do  all  Senators  I  reported 
my  contributions  in  my  political  cani- 
paiKns  for  the  Senate.  So  did  you,  each 
of  you.  They  are  on  flip  m  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  time 
has  come  when,  perhaps  we  .should  not 
continue  to  waste  time,  to  quibble  over 
a  poor,  little,  sin.gle  comma:  peiiiaps  we 
should  get  along  with  the  bill,  so  that 
some  of  us  can  devote  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon  to  otlier  matters  which  we 
dt'»»in  imporiant 

Mr.  HENNINGS  I  can  onlv  say 
"amen"  to  the  excrediiuily  .senMLle,  il- 
luiuinatir.4  happily  .succinct  direct  ir- 
ii.aiks  of  the  d.  .'i.iiK'ui.Nht'd  actaik'  nu- 
noi  iiy  Irwder 

Since  \Ae  air  ta'kau;  ttb(iUt  calnnu^^  ut 
thl!«  Ntnitr  or  ihr  pMxa^dUUJs  wiul  {1;n- 
ciLxNini!  thr  Mu-ivn.nt'  of  CM  tain  wokI.s 
I  l«).'Ain  poiilt  out  \  ;ut  lli.i  i<<  mU  Wrll  ^('t 
foith  m  Ihr  old  Coi  Mipl  Pincticr.i  Act 
Till!*  m«llii  hi»,v  bean  iv<*.vhm1  \i\u\u  tiirr 
ftiul  nwuin  It  1^  \i'iMi»kJr  which  i\pprn'« 
\o  the  inuulf  u(  ri-,v.Niwi«l>lr  nirn  «nd  Is 
ruv.lv  undeisUuKl 

I  ii-i'tct  thtl  vvr  Pud  tnuArlvp!*  rn- 
nif\shpd  in  wh.iil  w^^  yf^i\\\s  lo  hr  n  puir- 
Iv  lei'nhv<;c  di"-ruv,>':'>ii  of  .".otnet  t", ini? 
wh.lch  a."!  I  ,«;rr  it  hn.s  no  real  rclrvuncc 
whRt.s<)evri  lo  the  bill 

If  ue  have  to  strike  anythlns — and  I 
would  prefer  not  to  strike  anythinc — but 
If  we  have  to  strike  anything.  I  w  ill  with- 
draw  the  amondment 

We  mu;ht  strike  "anythmtr  of  va'.ur  " 
because  procodint;  that  the  lan;'ua:r  is 
"gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  de- 
posit," and  then  "tran.sfer  of  funds." 
But  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  under- 
stand how  It  makes  any  difference. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    HENNINGS.      I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKtEN.  Commas  have  their 
place  in  the  scheme  of  things.  Some 
years  ago  a  comma  was  omitted  from  a 
tariff  biU  between  the  words  "fruit"  and 
"trees."  That  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment a  tidy  sum  in  losses,  for  without 
that  comma  the  tariff  applied  to  fruit 
trees,  but  not  to  fruit  and  trees.  So  it 
can  be  seen  that  commas  have  a  place  in 
the  universe. 

As  I  have  said,  T  do  not  care  to  press 
the  amendment,  but  I  do  want  to  have 
some  legislative  history  made. 

Mr.  President,  a  very  scholarly  trea- 
tise which  I  read  som.e  years  ago  in  the 
Harvard  Law  Review  began  in  this 
fashion: 

Congressional  Intent  Ic  a  fl  tlon:  ttiere  Is 
no  such  thing  as  congressional  intent.  Con- 
gressional intent  Is  what  the  courts  say  It  is. 

So,  Mr  President,  In  a  close  race,  under 
a  criminal  statute  the  meaning  of  that 
provision  might  very  well  be  ventilated, 
and  then  the  use  of  the  conima  or  th.e 


ftttlur*  Ui  iM«  IM  lutmmtk,  arwl  IImi  um  m 
ift«  fitilgfii  U;  liMi  Uumti  w</r(U  artiJ  Uut 
(/r</visi//fw  uur\iuiiui  itr  IM  i/r//vi«l//n*  tf%- 
tiuat-4  mouUi  Utk«  un  tujm»  rt%i  inututl- 

Cikiu:*  titr  mjmt  tn\Ut^  citl/iirtuk 

Mr  I'M-btnt-nt  ut;  ftave  mtui*  the  le^Ui- 
lalive  hibUny  and  I  am  quite  prepared 
to  vot*  on  this  amendment  If  bome 
HenatorB  w  ihh  to  vote  to  eliminate  that 
po.'iion  of  the  bill  that  is  their  privi- 
let^e  But  I  wusli  to  be  very,  very  sure 
that  the  whole  story  has  been  told  and 
that  the  issue  has  been  raised  on  the 
Iloor  of  the  Senate, 

Mr  HENNTNGS.  Mr  President,  I  did 
not  mean  to  belittle  or  demean  in  the 
least  the  suggestion  which  was  made  by 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  nor. 
as  one  who  has  tried  to  understand  the 
law,  at  least  in  some  of  its  aspects,  did  I 
mean  to  say  that  at  times  a  comma  is 
not  vastly  imp<- riant. 

But,  Mr  President,  honestly  I  do  not 
believe  we  would  improve  upon  this  pro- 
po.sed  lt:^tMslation  if  we  were  now  to  make 
subvtitui;on.'>  in  the  lanijuaKe  or  chan^-es 
in  tlie  \^o^dln^•  or  if  we  were  now  lo 
.stiiKe  out  ceiiain  coinnms  or  ceituin 
wc:  u^ 

I  would  be  wUUnK  lo  sliike  oul  jtome; 
but  W  iluu  wrir  to  br  dour  wr  wovdd 
vfX  i!.!o  d  ;;.cu  litsN  sn  irrWid  lo  ulhrr 
ir.ti  I  pM  i.it  ion.-*  w  huh  >o  fnr  »*»  I  Know, 
hioc  nil  l>tcn  uivtu  run.Mdrrnliun  by 
ih  ■^«    \*ia>  huve  ."Uiunnl  lhll>  f\< id 

M>  nnO\M  N  Mr  IMtkUUiH  in  tid 
prvHoed  to  vote  k\x\  thr  nmrndmenl  of  Ihr 
S(M\t\toi  in»m  Ml^M>v^^l  lo  »U  ikr  oul  Uip 
woiii.s    ot  nnvthiii'Md  vnlur  " 

Mr  lUNNINOS  Mr  Prrsldrnt,  I 
withdiHw  the  amrndmrnt 

The  PHI-.SIDING  OmCFR  The 
anv-iuimont  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri i.«.  u  ithdinwn 

Mr  L(^NG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent I  rail  up  the  hinenument  which  I 
ha\'(   at  t h'"'  i.\y^)-\ 

Mr  Kij\li:;G  Mr  Pre.sident.  is  not 
another  amendment  pending  at  this 
time'' 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  understood 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Mi-s."Oun  was  withdrawn 

Tlie  PRi:SlDING  GPTICER,  That 
amendment  w.as  withdiawn;  and  tiie 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louis- 
iana is  in  order 

Mr,  KEATI.NG  Is  not  there  pending 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  a  comma? 

The  PRESIDING  OPTTCER.  Such  an 
amendment  would  not  have  tlien  been  in 
order,  because  there  w.vs  then  before  the 
Senate  an  amendment,  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Mis.souri.  to  the  language 
appearing  on  patie  3.  m  line  14;  and  the 
amendment  referred  to  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  applied  to  a  different 
portion  of  the  same  page  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KFATLNG  Mr.  President,  a 
pariianif  n-ary  mquiiy 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, do  I  not  have  the  floor''  Or  has 
the  Chair  reco,mii7ed  anotlier  Senator.  Lo 
permit  another  Senator  to  discuss  my 
amendment  before  I  can  even  have  my 
amendment  read  by  the  clerk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  from  New  York  rose  to  propound 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr  KEA'ITNO  My  parliamentary 
Inquiry    is    whether   any    question    was 


(/Mt  U\M  iujmtnh  tti  Uh*  iim*  wtnnt  thbi 

Mturtiaifltftil  WM  ifrtttMl 

Mr  IXJtlO  ot  UtiiXhiJktMk  Mr  Prwil- 
di^it  I  (J*elin*  to  yield  I  do  not  h*yt  txj 
yield  for  that  purtKx»e  if  I  have  the  floor; 
afid  I  had  the  floor,  and  I  called  up  my 
amendmer.t 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  That  us 
correct :  and  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  will,  upon  his  re- 
quest, be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk,  At  the  end 
of  the  bill.  It  IS  proposed  to  add  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

STATE    PRIMARIES 

Frr  213  Ni  px-rson's  name  shall  appear  on 
a  ballot  or  voting  machine  in  any  general 
election  for  a  seat  n.  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate or  Hou.se  ol  Representatives  unless  that 
person  has  t>een  nr.nilnaLed  In  a  primary 
elccti  .n  m  which  all  registered  or  otherwl.^e 
propfr;y  qualitied  members  of  his  party  shall 
ha\e  liad  an  opportunity  to  vote.  Protided, 
hoiicier,  Tiiai  such  conditions  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  names  written  by  the  hand  of  the 
vottr  And  provided  further.  That  the  regu- 
lar no!iunaH(jn  by  primary  election  shall  not 
be  i.n-wsmry  Jar  a  candidate  for  Senator  or 
t\'nt;!r»»aiu>n  vnuurt)  jiany  did  not  rtn^eive 
iiuuo  \UnU  10  p»r  c«>nium  M  U>e  votos  ca«l 
in  Uie  pirv.,ak»  »<'uau»Urtl  <ir  o\'Uurr*tlouai 
virtiuat  iv>r  IJ)«  oTTloe  lu  >»)>U'h  hr  iM4>lrt>s 

Mr  MANSFIKiai  Mr  Pi>T*l(1rnt.  will 
[ht  Smwior  fiHMn  UniiMttnn  yipUl,  for  lh«» 
pulpier  of  thr  suutp^Uon  of  Uir  ikbftftio<» 
uf  ft  tiuumm  if  11  l!«  undprnUxxl  lh»t  in 
yiridmB    Un   ihivl  purpow  hr  will  not 

kk>r    the    Pih^j  ? 

Mr  LONG  of  LoulMRna     Y«^ 

Mr  Pit^.Mdrnl.  I  R»k  unanimous  con- 
prnl  thai  at  this  time  I  may  yield  for 
that  purj^o^sr.  without  loslnB  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
ob.ioction?  Without  objection,  it  Is  bo 
ordered, 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Then.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  sui;i:est  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  th.e  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.'ccLion,  It  IS  so  ordered. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent. I  modify  my  amendment  on  pare 
2.  by  striking  out  the  word  'Congress- 
man" and  inserting  the  word  "Repre- 
sentative," 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
mcKiiflcation  will  be  made. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  my  amendment  is  adopted.  I 
believe  it  will  be  the  mast  significant 
portion  of  the  entire  bill. 

This  amendment  is  m  the  great  liberal 
tradition  of  thase  who  favored  adoption 
of  the  coii^.'-titut-onal  amendment  which 
provides  for  the  popular  election  of 
Senators,  instead  of  the  previous  elec- 
tion of  Senators  by  the  State  legislatures. 

The  Senate  will  recall  that  the  17th 
amendment,  adopted  in  1913.  provides 
that  Senators  shall  be  elected  by  the 
peop'.e  of  the  States.  But.  Mr.  President, 
unfortunately,  in  some  respects  the  real, 
true  intent  of  the  popular  election  of 
Senators  amendment,  adopted  as  i>art 
of  a  great  liberal  movement  earli*  in  the 
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20th  century,  never  became  fully  effec- 
tive, because  in  certain  States  there 
existed  the  so-called  caucus  system  or 
the  convention  system,  whereby  certain 
party  bosses  were  in  position  to  deny  the 
people  an  opportunity  to  express  them- 
selves, and  primaries  were  not  held. 

Wisely,  47  of  the  50  States  have  abol- 
ished the  caucus  system  or  the  conven- 
tion system  in  connection  with  elections 
to  all  major  Federal  offices — m  other 
words,  in  connection  with  elections  of 
Members  of  the  Ho'ose  of  Representa- 
tives, Senators,  and  Governors.  As  a 
result,  the  people  of  those  States  aie 
able  to  make  themselves  heard. 

But,  imfortunately,  tlie  march  of 
progress,  at  least  in  certam  respects,  has 
not  reached  three  of  the  States.  One 
of  those  States — and  it  is  the  most  pop- 
ulous m  the  Nation — is  the  ?reat  State 
of  New  York,  where  any  Senator  or  Rep- 
resentative can  be  chosen  by  conven- 
tion, which  may  be  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  party  bosses  or  the  Governor, 
or  subject  to  the  control  of  various  and 
sundry  persons — which  in  many  ca-.es 
works  out  differently  from  the  way  the 
people  want  it. 

We  have  seen  from  the  newspripers 
how  even  a  youn?  man  like  Franklin  D. 
Rx>sevelt,  Jr.,  son  of  a  form-^r  Gov- 
ernor, son  of  a  fourtime  Presidf  nt  of 
the  United  States,  was  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  run  for  Governor,  and  de- 
nied the  opEwrtunity  to  submit  him.'^-^lf 
to  the  people  of  his  State,  by  a  conven- 
tion. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  will  Lhe 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield 
Mr.  FREAR.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  attempting  to  deny  the  Stat  s 
the  right  of  selecting  candui.ites  m  the 
manner  which  thry  pre.^cribc,  rather 
than  by  Federal  legislation? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  trying 
to  guarantee  the  people  of  the  Stat*  s 
the  right  to  elect  candidates  of  tlieir 
choice,  the  most  quahfied  men,  and 
make  them  their  Repre.>entat;ves  and 
Senators. 

Mr.  FREAR.  That  is  not  the  way  I 
tmderstood  what  the  Senator  ju5t  said. 
He  was  cnticizmg  several  States  whui-i 
have  the  convention  system  of  selecting 
nommees  for  office.  To  me,  that  is  a 
State's  right.  I  think  liie  States  ought 
to  retam  that  right.  I  am  a  bit  amazed 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  1,=;  tak- 
ing this  position  m  opposition  to  that 
practice. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  has  brougrt  jp  that  que.-- 
tion  in  the  debate.  I  tx'lieve  I  am  going 
to  persuade  tiie  Senator,  before  I  con- 
clude my  15-minute  talk,  txiat  tins  is,  m 
line  with  a  great  hberal  principie  and 
does  no  violence  to  tiie  historic  pruici- 
pie  of  State  rights. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota,  Mr  Pres- 
ident, wUl  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  won- 
der what  the  situation  would  be  under  a 
law  such  as  we  have  in  my  State.  We 
have  a  primary  law,  but  it  is  provided 
that  if  there  are  enough  candidates  run- 
mng  so  that  no  one  of  them  gets  35  per- 
cent of  the  votes,  then  the  chc.ce  of  w.io 


will  be  the  nominee  rests  with  the  State 
convention.  1  here  is  first  a  primary', 
but.  instead  of  there  being  a  runoff,  if 
nobody  gets  35  percent  of  the  votes,  then 
the  selection  of  the  nomuiee  goes  to  the 
State  convention. 

Mr.  LONG  ol  Loiiusiana.  I  w;\s  nut 
familiar  witii  tiie  Souiii  Dakota  sysleui. 
and  doubt  that  this  amendment  would 
disturb  It.  Tins  proposal  merely  requires 
that  a  person  mu.-:t  have  submiued  him- 
self in  a  primary  m  wh.ch  there  Ls  had 
an  opportunity  to  run  and  to  have  tlie 
purty  vote  frr  a  cancl.date 

Mr  CASE  of  So.  h  Dakota,  In  my 
ov.n  case,  the  lust  time  1  wa^  nominated 
for  Congress,  I  ran  in  a  primary,  and 
there  were  four  of  us  running.  We  were 
pretty  well  bunched.  Nobody  got  35 
percent  of  the  votes.  The  selection  of 
the  nominee  went  to  the  State  conven- 
ts jn.  i=:tjte  conventions  are  held  to  se- 
lect ccn.- titutional  officers  such  as  the 
Slate  treasurer.  Governors  are  nommat- 
ed  in  the  primaries,  and  unless  they  get 
35  percent  of  thp  vote,  a.-,  is  true  of  every 
candidate  for  Mf-mber  of  Con,i;ress,  the 
selection  goes  to  the  State  convention. 
I  received  my  ncmmat.on  at  tlie  con- 
vention, after  I  had  run  m  the  primary, 
where  nobody  received  35  percent  of  the 
vote.  Trio  language  of  the  amendment 
states.  "Unless  one  has  been  nominated 
in  the  primary,"  I  ran  in  th''  primary. 
b  :  I  -,Gt  th.e  nomination  at  the  ccnvcn- 
ti;  n. 

^!r.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  did  not 
know  the  South  Dakota  system  existed. 
It  never  occurred  to  me  that  a  candidate 
could  receive  the  t^reatest  nuniijer  of 
votes  of  the  people  and  yet  the  conven- 
tion could  pick  another  person.  That 
would  have  been  unfoiiunate  for  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  who  had  the 
party  bosses  against  him.  but  the  people 
fur  him.  The  caucus  or  convention 
c  '  lid  advise  the  people.  "We  don't  care 
how  you  voted.  This  is  the  man  whose 
name  will  go  on  the   ballot." 

I  do  not  care  to  modify  mv  amend- 
ment, but  If  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  will  prepare  an  amendment  to 
prevent  tliat  undemocratic  practice  in 
the  State  of  South  Dakota.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  c:nsid'r  it 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  would 
not  say  the  practice  is  so  undt  mocratic. 
It  IS  the  practice  not  only  in  the  State 
of  South  Dakota:  I  know  Iowa  has  a  law 
that  provides  a  certain  percentat'e  of  the 
votes  must  be  obtained  or  the  nomina- 
tion goes  further. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Ijouisiana  I  regrf^t 
that  such  a  situation  exists  in  South 
Dakota.  I  thou.tiht  the  New  York  syst«m 
was  bad  enough,  but  the  South  Dakota 
system  sterns  to  be  worse  Ihere  the 
caucus  may  reverse  the  judgm.ent  of  the 
people  of  the  State  How  do  Senators 
l.ke  that^  Cine  man  may  have  received 
34  percent  of  the  votes,  another  man  2 
percent,  another  mnn  1  percent  and  the 
caucus  can  select  the  man  who  got  the 
1  percent.  How  do  Senators  Lke  that? 
I  did  not  know  th,^t  system  existed. 
Here  is  a  book  on  Government  m  front 
of  me  that  failed  to  apprise  me  of  that 
fact. 

That  would  appear  to  be  a  most  un- 
democratic procedure — one  of  the.se 
ciost'd-rooai    conventions,    smoke-fiLed 


ro^jms,  where  politicians  can  meet  and 
reverse  the  judgment  of  tlie  people  m 
an  t'lertion,  wnere  everybody  had  a  nglit 
to  VOU-.  I  must  say  tiiat  is  wurse  Uian 
I  tiiought  existed  aiiywhc-e  in  the 
Country. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  hope 
the  Senator  is  not  gomg  to  get  in  tne 
position  of  casting  reflection  on  another 
State,  because  if  so.  I  shall  have  to 
mvuke  tlie  rule,  if  he  says  my  State  is 
a  horrible  example.  The  practice  in 
South  Dakota  is  similar  to  that  in  other 
States  where  they  do  not  get  35  percent 
or  a  certain  percent  of  the  votes. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  want  it 
clearly  understood  that  if  I  read  a  his- 
ton--  of  party  caucuses  or  conventions  it 
does  not  mean  I  have  disrespect  for  the 
States,  because  most  of  those  States 
have  coiTected  those  practices. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  do  not 
want  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  to  be  permitted  here  to  say 
that  the  practice  in  my  State  is  un- 
democratic or  that  the  practice  in  any 
other  State  is  undemocratic.  I  resent 
any  such  imphcation. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  If  the  Sena- 
tor wishes  to  make  a  point  merely  br-- 
caase  I  referred  to  an  undemocratic 
practice,  where  ttie  will  of  the  people  is 
reversed  by  a  party  caucus,  he  has  a 
right  to  make  an  objection,  and  he  can 
have  me  put  in  my  seat,  and  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  then  permit  me  to  proceed 
in  order  and  point  out  the  history  of 
these  caucuses.  I  did  not  bring  up 
South  Dakota:   the  Senator  did. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  know  I 
did 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  the  floor. 
Does  he  yield  ? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not 
yield  at  this  time.  I  wish  to  go  further, 
and  then  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  if 
he  wants  to  discuss  the  South  Dakota 
practices  further. 

First  let  me  direct  myself  to  the  ques- 
tion of  constitutionality.  This  amend- 
ment is  about  the  only  thing  that  has 
been  offered  on  the  bill  which  is  clearly 
constitutional.  Back  in  the  olden  days 
we  had  a  Supreme  Court  which  ruled 
that  the  Federal  Government  could  not 
regulate  a  primary  election.  But,  with 
the  passage  of  time  and  with  new  judges 
being  appointed  and  d.fferent  pressures 
and  situations  existing,  that  decision 
was  reversed.  Nowadays  the  Court 
holds  that  the  Federal  Government  can 
regulate  primaries.  E\'cn  though  the 
Court  has  so  ruled.  I  am  not  here  to 
quarrel  with  It.  I  am  arguing  for  the 
con.stltutionallty  of  my  amendment  to 
require  that  the  will  of  the  people  be 
respected.  I  am  safe  in  relying  on  the 
old  rulings. 

Let  me  read  from  the  Constitution. 
This  is  what  It  says. 

Article  I.  section  4.  reads: 

The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  Senators  and  Rcpresentativee. 
shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  leg- 
islature thereof;  but  the  Congress  miy  at 
any  time  by  law  make  or  altrr  such  regula- 
tions, except  a«  to  the  places  ol  ciiousing 
Senators. 

Of  course,  that  section  referred  to  the 
days    when    Senators    were    elected    by 
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State  legl.slatures,  which  practice  the 
people  reversed  sub.sequently  by  adop- 
tion of  the  17th  amendment. 

Clearly  the  Congress  had  a  right  to  se- 
lect the  time  for  the  election  of  Senators 
and  Representatives;  Congress  had  the 
right  to  fix  the  time  and  the  manner 
in  which  an  election  sliall  be  held  That 
is  the  old  law.  As  the  law  goes,  the 
Federal  Government  can  control  the 
time  and  circumstances  under  which 
the  election  of  Rrprcsontatives  and 
Senators  shall  be  conducted. 

Mr  President,  I  have  yet  to  see  any 
person  who  has  read  tliat  section  or 
looked  at  any  of  the  decisions  who  would 
contest  that  this  is  clearly  constitutional. 
It  comes  within  section  4  of  article  I  of 
the  Constitution  It  is  clearly  in  the 
spirit  of  tlie  17th  amendment.  In  fact, 
this  amendment  is  necessary  to  make 
the  .spirit  of  the  17th  amendment  fully 
efftK-tive. 

Look  at  that  South  Dakota  situation, 
where  the  people  can  have  an  election 
of  SenaUTrs  or  Representatives  and  the 
caucus  can  ni'  *  t  to  reverse  the  judgm'-nt 
of  the  people  This  would  make  the  17th 
amendment  truly  meaningful,  because  it 
would  mean  the  caucuses  could  not  meet 
to  re\erse  the  judt-ment  of  the  people. 
Furthermore,  a  major  party  caucus 
could  not  -select  a  candidate  without  re- 
ferring the  matter  to  the  p<  ople 

Mr  President.  I  should  like  to  refer  to 
a  few  of  the  evils  which  I  would  seek  to 
outlaw  I  shall  read  from  a  book  on 
government  entitled  '"AmeMcan  Politics 
and  the  Paity  System,    written  by  Bone. 

Most  of  the  wpRknesses  of  the  ronventlon 
FVBtem  hi  the  l!>th  century  wre  due  to  their 
unrfpres«T)i»ti\  e  romp-xaii-i'  n  and  undemo- 
cratic org  vm7-iii>i::  fii.ii  prix-t-Uvire  A  b.islc 
part  ui  ai.y  co:.vpi.t;on  system  is  the  choice 
of  delegate*  to  the  convention.  If  the  con- 
vention is  to  be  subject  to  popular  control, 
the  basis  of  representation  In  that  body  Is 
a  matter  of  real  Importance  Tlie  unit  of 
rrpresentatlon  and  apfjortlonment  of  dele- 
gates te  left  to  the  puny  committ*'es  so  that 
when  delegate  di.strlcts  are  drawn  up  by  the 
party  tiiere  Is  a  tendency  to  resort  to  ^erry- 
mandenug  1j\  favor  of  the  faction  in  power. 
Many  "jjacked"  and  urirepresentative  conven- 
tions resulted  from  party  gerrymandering. 

Character  of  delegates:  In  practice,  dele- 
gates were  chosen  to  varlou.s  town,  district. 
or  county  conventions  by  a  town  meeting  or 
caucus  of  party  voters;  the  rou:itv  and  dis- 
trict conventkins  In  turn  selected  deleg.ites 
to  the  St.'iie.  and  later  national,  conventions. 

Pvirther  on  it  says: 

As  always,  the  Independent  voters  were  not 
well  organized  and  were  often  ineffective  In 
the  mectln"^?  called  t<i  select  delegates  On 
the  other  hand  the  f.ictlonal  and  machine 
leaders  were  wr-U  orijanlzc-d  and  .successfully 
chose  either  themselves  or  their  own  men  as 
delegates  to  attend  the  convention.  All  too 
frequently  the  "best"  persons  failed  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  selection  of  delegates. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  I  am  not  making 
an  invidious  reference  to  the  State  of 
■^llincis  when  I  read  the  next  paragraph. 
I  prai.se  that  great  .'^tate  for  corrrcting 
the  kind  of  thinr  to  which  I  am  going  to 
refer: 

The  breakdown  of  the  proce«;8  of  choosing 
delegates  was  shown  In  the  low  estate  of  the 
composition  of  the  CV>ok  County,  111.,  con- 
vention in  1896.  Of  Its  unwieldy  body  of 
T23  delegates,  over  150  either  had  criminal 
records  or  had  been  tried  for  crimes. 


Mr,  DOUGLAS  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think,  upon  inves- 
'u-ation.  the  Senator  will  find  that  was 
a   liepublican    convention.      ILauehter  ] 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  1  ask  Sena- 
tors to  list-en  to  this.  Mr.  President: 

Of  its  unwieldy  body  of  723  delecntes, 
over  150  either  had  criminal  records  or  had 
been  tried  for  crimes.  148  were  political  em- 
jiloyees,  and  over  one-third  wire  siUooa- 
Iteepers. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  They  must  have  been 
Democrats. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  continue  to 
read: 

Conventions  of  this  quality  were  easily 
dominated  by  corrupt  bosses  and  the  many 
delegates  owing  their  Jobs  to  the  machine 
were  expected  to  Uake  orders.  Underworld 
elements  were  In  a  position,  through  their 
men  in  the  convention,  to  influence  the 
choice  of  nominees.  T^e  bu>lng  and  selling 
of  places  m  the  convenuon  also  was  not  un- 
known 

N.  t  only  was  the  composition  of  the  con- 
ventions a  mark  against  the  device,  but  the 
procedures  and  Ijehavlor  of  those  bodies 
Uieniselves  were  even  worse.  Careful  delib- 
erations frequently  gave  way  to  Indecorum, 
commotion,  and  emotion.  The  hidden  man- 
agers prepared  In  advance  both  the  organi- 
zation and  the  a<renda  of  the  convention, 
liobert  M.  La  Pollette  described  one  conven- 
tion  In   these  words: 

■Away  In  some  retired  room  behind  locked 
dcxirs  the  masters  of  the  machine  sit  in 
quiet  conference.  They  have  Issued  their 
orders  to  those  In  nominal  control.  The 
program  of  The  convention  Is  all  prepared 
The  temporary  P'd  permanent  chairmen 
have  h?an  electeti  lu  advaiice  •  •  •  The^e 
men  h  xve  been  selected  by  masters  of  the 
machine  with  considerate  Judgment.  Tliere 
will  be  uo  mistakes  made,  Men  designated 
in  adva.ice  wUl  be  recognized  by  the  ch.iir- 
man  f.ir  all  important  motions  at  the  right 
time,  AU  troublesome  points  of  order  will 
t>e  decic'ed  In  the  right  way," 

[Lau»;hter.l 

Mr  Prciicient,  I  think  it  is  well  to  point 
out  that  it  was  the  great  founder  of  the 
Progressive  Party,  who  found,  unfortu- 
nately, it  nccessaiT  to  leave  the  Republi- 
can Party  in  order  to  pursue  his  convic- 
tions, was  picked  by  Senators  as  one  of 
the  greatest  Senators  of  all  time.  His 
picture  is  in  the  .^enate  reception  room 
to  prove  it — many  of  us  attended  that 
great  ceremony — and  honored  the  man 
who  abolished  that  kind  of  corrupt  ma- 
chine control  in  his  State  of  Wisconsin. 

It  was  a  wonderful  thing  he  did.  Where 
would  that  present  freat  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  be  if  Bob  La  Follette  had 
not  done  so?  I  can  recall  all  too  well 
when  the  machine  in  Wisconsin  an- 
nounced that  Alfx.^ndfr  Wiley  was  no 
lontier  acceptable  Unfortunately  for 
the  machine,  the  people  did  not  apree 
with  that.  They  themselves  had  an  op- 
portunity, thanks  to  Bob  La  Pollette.  Sr  , 
to  go  to  the  polls  to  make  their  will  felt, 
and  they  refu.<^ed  to  throw  out  a  great 
US  Senator  merely  becau.se  the  party 
"bos-ses  ■  did  not  want  him.  Was  it  not 
a  wonderful  thine  that  we  had  such 
democracy?  Thank  the  merciful  L-ord 
for  Bob  La  Pollette.  who  did  this  in  Wis- 
consin. 

Now  all  States  but  three  have  now 
abolished  this  system,  with  the  qualified 
exemptions  referred  to  here. 


In  addition  to  the  need  to  correct  evil 
I  argue  that  it  is  morally  proper  to  re- 
cjuire  what  the  greet  majority  of  States 
have  already  done. 

Mr  President,  we  have  been  seeing 
this  body  make  its  decisions,  under  the 
".eadersiup  of  that  great  junior  Senator 
from  New  York,  who  has  stayed  on  the 
!loor  rehgiously.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator  has  left  the  Chamber  for  more 
than  30  seconds  during  the  last  week, 
even  for  so  much  as  to  tct  himself  a 
sandwich. 

The  Senator  desires  to  reculate  the 
primary  elections.  I  must  say  he  made  a 
dih-ent  Cilort  in  that  regard.  Shortly 
after  the  elections  last  November  I  read 
in  the  newspapers  that  the  Senator  said 
he  would  go  to  the  South  to  view  the 
conditions,  just  like  Eisenhower  said  he 
would  go  to  Korea  to  study  the  condi- 
tions, so  that  he  could  regulate  them  bet- 
ter. And  he  did.  He  kept  his  word,  like 
Eisenhower.  I  admire  him  and  praise 
him  for  it. 

How  can  one  regulate  well  unless  one 
knows  from  practical  experience  about 
that  which  he  would  regulate?  The 
great  Senator  from  New  York — an  intel- 
ligent, able,  brilliant,  experienced  man — 
and  I  speak  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  Yoik.  tliouch  both  of  the  Senators 
are  great  Senators — apparently  did  not 
realize  that  he  would  never  be  successful 
m  regulating  southern  primaries  the 
way  he  would  like  to  do  unless  he  had 
practical  experience  in  running  in  pri- 
maries. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  quite  cor- 
rectly said  he  was  not  picked  in  a  smoke- 
filled  room.  No,  Nelson  Rockefeller 
does  not  smoke.  There  were  only  two 
people  in  the  room,  he  and  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller, His  statement  api^ears  in  the 
Congressional  Rfcord  of  last  Wednes- 
day, Nel-son  Rockefeller  called  him  in 
and  said.  "Would  you  not  like  to  run  on 
the  Republican  ticket?"  and  he  said.  *T 
think  I  would,"  Nelson  said.  "Fine.  I 
will  send  word  down  to  the  convention, 
and  if  they  will  go  along  with  me  ' — do 
.Senators  think  there  is  any  doubt  that 
they  would  go  along  with  NeLson  Rock- 
efeller— "if  they  Will  CO  along  with  me, 
you  will  be  on  the  ticket,"  And  he  said, 
"Fine," 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Democrats 
have  not  always  been  satisfied  with  the 
procedures  A  young  man  like  Franklin 
D,  Roosevelt,  Jr,,  who  wanted  to  offer 
himself  for  Governor  of  his  State,  ran 
into  problems,  Could  he  do  that'  No. 
Carmine  DeSapio  would  not  let  him. 

Why  should  \^c  not  let  the  people  de- 
cide? That  same  young  man,  the  son 
of  the  former  Governor,  the  son  of  a 
four  time  elected  President,  from  New 
York,  wanted  to  offer  himself  for  Con- 
gress, but  he  had  to  go  out  and  walk 
the  streets  as  an  independent  candidate, 
to  get  his  name  on  the  ballot  as  an  in- 
der^endent 

He,  as  one  of  the  most  successful  men 
in  running  th.e  hard  way,  knew  only  too 
well  it  was  hopeless  to  tiT  the  same  thing 
in  regard  to  the  povernoi-ship  or  in  re- 
gard to  being  a  U.S.  Senator  So  he  had 
to  lose  his  opportunity  to  at  least  run 
for  the  iob. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  call  only  one 
more    witn':ss    for    my    amendment.     I 
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want  to  call  one  of  the  greatest  wit- 
nesses I  believe  anybody  could  call,  one 
of  the  most  famous  of  all  people : 

Judge   not,    that   ye   be    not  Judged, 
For  wu.h  what  Judgment  ye  judge,  ye  shall 
be  judged     and  wth  what  mea.siirr^  ye  mete. 
It  Fhail   be  measured   to  you   again 
And  why  beholdest  thuii  the  ni.jte — 

Mr.  President,  for  those  who  may  not 
be  Bible  readers,  let  me  say  that  this 
mote  means  a  mere  speck  of  dust,  not  a 
cinder.     It  is  only  a  mere  speck  of  du-st. 

And  why  behuldest  thou  the  mote  that  Is 
In  thy  brother  3  eye  but  ronslderest  not  the 
beam    '■.ha:    is   In    thine    own    eye? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield"' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loui.siana.     I  yitld 

Mr.  DOUGL.AS.  A.5  I  rem^'mber  that 
passage,  it  did  not  say  that  one  should 
not  behold  the  beam  in  hi.s  neighbor's 
eye  merely  because  one  might  have  a 
mote  in  his  own  eye 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  I.<^t  me  read 
the  rest  of  the  passage,  and  I  believe  we 
can  get  together  on  it. 

Or  how  wilt  thfi'i  say  to  thy  brother,  Le* 
rr.e  puM  out  the  mote  out  of  thine  eye:  and 
behold,  a  fc>eam  is  in  tiiine  own  eye? 

Thou  h>p(.><:ri?e — 

I  am  not  referring  to  any  ."Senator  at 
this  point.  I  am  just  quoting  Jesus 
[laughter!  — 

first  cii&t  out  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye; 
and  thvn  shalt  tiiuu  see  clearly  to  cast  out 
the  m<  te  out  of  thy  brother's  eye. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield.' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  yield  to  my 
distinguished    friend    from    Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Ought  not  one  to  cast 
out  both  the  mete  from  ones  own  eye 
and  the  beam  from  his  brother's  eye? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  could  not 
agree  with  the  Senator  more  Here  we 
have  a  bill  to  regulate  primaries.  My 
amendment  would  provide  that  the  reg- 
ulator be  re;^ulated  by  his  own  regulation. 
■What  makes  better  sen.se,  if  we  are  to 
regulate  primaries,  to  require  that  there 
bo  such  elections,  and  let  the  will  of  the 
people  be  heard;' 

amendment  would  be 
m  truarar.feHing  free, 
I  am  emphasizing  the 
How  can  we  have  free 
and  honest  elections  if  there  are  no  elec- 
tions at  all'' 

Some  time  ago  someone  whom  I  always 
regarded  as  a  party  boss  said  that  he 
never  stole  any  ballots.  I  always  had  the 
impression  that  the  person  never  sto:-' 
an  individual  ballot,  because  he  pre- 
ferred to  switch  whole  boxes  of  ballots 
That  particular  individual  had  even  a 
more  effective  tactic  He  would  file  a 
lawsuit  to  take  the  candidate  s  name  off 
the  ballot,  and  occasionally  such  a  suit 
might  be  successful 

Which  is  worse-^to  steal  a  dozen  or  100 
ballots,  or  to  steal  a  whole  election  by 
taking  a  man's  name  off  the  ballof 
That  is  in  effect  what  happens  in  the 
caucuses.  That  is  what  Congress 
thought  It  was  outlawing  when  it  passed 
the  17th  amendment  and  the  States  rat- 
ified it  to  make  it  effeccive 

■Why  should  we  not  guarantee  demo- 
cratic procedure;, '^    If  we  are  to  say  that 


I  believe  this 
very  sitinificant 
honest  elections, 
word  "elections  " 


one's  own  mother  m.ay  not  contribute  a 
certain  amount  of  money  to  his  cam- 
paign fund,  why  not  take  one  further 
step  and  guarantee  democratic  proce- 
dures which  do  not  exist  today  .' 

We  can  do  so  merely  by  pursuing  the 
spirit  which  \  as  intended  when  the  Con- 
gress voted  and  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion agreed  to  require  that  Senators  be 
elected  by  the  people. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  be  agreed 
to 

Mr.  KEAIING.  Mr.  President.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  the  Long  amend- 
ment, and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
after  line  6.  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following: 

And  provided  further.  That  no  person's 
nomination  in  a  primary  election  shall  be 
valid  If  it  shall  be  determined  by  a  Fed- 
eral court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  that  any 
duly  qualified  voter  has  been  denied  equal 
opportunity  to  register  and  vote 


THE  OLD  STONK  H()r.-<K  LN  GEORGE- 
TOWN 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  for 
an  announcement  before  the  faring 
starts ' 

Mr  KEATING.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Florida,  pro- 
vided I  do  not  lose  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator  s  courtesy. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  that  so 
many  Senators  are  present.  I  invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  and  of  the  people 
of  Washington  generally  to  the  fact  that 
quite  a  notable  occasion  will  occur  to- 
morrow afternoon  from  3  to  6  o'clock 
when  the  National  Capital  Parks  Ad- 
ministration will  open  for  a  preview  the 
Old  Stone  House,  in  the  3000  block  of 
M  Street.  NW.,  in  Georgetown. 

Many  Senators  in  the  Chamber  were 
here  when  the  authorization  legislation 
was  passed  in  the  81st  Congress  to  ac- 
quire and  preserve  this  historic  edifice. 
I  was  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
join  in  that  effort.  Many  Senators  now 
present  were  here  when  we  provided  the 
appropriation  for  the  restoration  work, 
which  I  believe  was  in  1955. 

This  old  house  is  probably  the  only 
pre-Revolutionary  house  standing  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  within  its  original 
walls.  It  was  built  in  1764,  of  what  is 
called  field  stone,  that  is,  stone  picked 
up  in  the  fields  and  placed  skillfully  by 
the  masons  of  that  period  in  the  walls 
in  various  shapes  and  sizes,  but  all  fitted 
together  very  neatly. 

The  National  Capital  Parks  Adminis- 
tration has  done  a  fine  job  of  restora- 
tion of  the  interior  and  of  acquisition  of 
furniture  and  equipment  of  the  period 
from  1760  to  1810. 

I  am  sure  that  everyone  will  enjoy 
going  to  look  at  this  fine  old  building. 
restored  as  it  is  remembering  that  it  is 
even  older  than  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  older  than  this  Republic. 
It  is  older  than  the  ancient  arguments 


on  home  rule,  because  it  took  its  shape 
first  m  Old  Georgetown,  a  small  village 
standing  on  the  bank  of  the  Potomac, 
before  the  freedom  of  this  Republic  was 
won.  and  before  anyone  dreamed  that 
this  site  would  be  the  Capital  of  our 
country,  and  In  many  respects  the 
Capital  of  the  free  world. 

I  believe  Senators  will  find  this  house 
most  interesting.  I  think  this  is  a 
proper  occasion  to  compliment  the  Citi- 
zens' Associations  of  the  Georgetown 
area,  which,  for  many  years,  have  as- 
siduously supported  this  effort,  which 
comes  to  fruition  tomorrow. 

I  wished  to  make  this  annotmcement 
for  the  Record.  I  hope  I  shall  see  many 
of  our  colleagues  and  friends  present 
tomorrow  enjoying  this  fine  old  build- 
ing. 


FEDERAL   ELECTIONS    ACT   OF    1959 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  2436 »  to  revise  the  Federal 
election  laws,  to  prevent  corrupt  prac- 
tices in  Federal  elections,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from 
New  York  will  yield  to  me  in  order  that 
I  may  make  an  observation  or  two  with 
respect  to  the  colloquy  which  took  place 
between  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
myself,  with  the  understanding  that  he 
shall  not  lose  the  floor 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
on  that  condition. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  the  burden  that  was 
thrown  on  the  reporter  during  the  col- 
loquy between  the  Senator  from  Loui.'^i- 
ana  and  myself  was  within  the  capabili- 
ties of  any  reporter  Of  course,  we  have 
extraordinary  reporters;  but  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  I  were  both  talking  at  the  same  time, 
I  am  not  sure  that  the  Record  will  be 
clear  as  to  a  few  facts. 

Therefore,  I  think  I  should  make  a  few 
statements  with  respect  to  the  South 
Dakota  law  and  the  general  situation  in 
which  States  have  primaries,  and  have 
a  requirement  that  if  no  one  in  the  pri- 
mary receives  a  certain  substantial  pro- 
portion of  the  vote  therein,  the  choice 
shall  be  made  by  a  State  convention. 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  respect  for  the 
17th  amendment,  which  provided  for  di- 
rect election  of  US  Senators  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  States  from  which  they  are 
chosen. 

I  believe  In  the  direct  election  of 
Senators.  I  believe  in  the  primary  law. 
My  State  of  South  Dakota  was  one  of 
the  pioneer  States  in  establishing  the 
primary  as  a  method  of  selecting  candi- 
dates for  major  offices,  to  wit,  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Federal  offices. 

At  one  time  we  had  a  law  in  South 
Dakota  which  was  known  as  the 
Richards'  primary  law.  It  was  a  tran- 
sitional law.  First  it  was  provided  that 
there  would  be  a  convention.  If  the 
people  were  not  satisfied  with  the  results 
of  the  convention,  by  petition  or  by 
resolution  of  the  county  committee,  they 
could  then  enter  candidates  in  a  pri- 
mary, and  the  result  of  the  primary 
would  overrule  the  convention.  That 
had  certain  practical  difficulties  of  ap- 
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plication  which  eventually  led  our 
State,  which  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
adopting  primary  laws,  to  provide  that 
we  would  have  the  primary  come  first 
in  nominating  candidates  for  Governor 
and  for  the  Senate  and  the  Hou.se 

However,  it  was  provided  tliat  if  no 
one  received  as  much  so-  35  pi  rcent  of 
the  vote  in  the  primary,  then  the  selec- 
tion from  among  those  who  were  can- 
didates in  the  primary  should  be  made 
by  majority  vote  at  the  State  conven- 
tion.    That  is  the  law  today 

Mr.  WILEY.  For  the  nomination,  or 
election? 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  For  the 
nomination  not  for  the  election.  As  I 
said,  the  first  nommation  that  I  re- 
ceived for  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  in  a  primary  where  there  were  four 
candidates.  In  that  primary  none  of 
the  four  candidates  received  as  much 
as  35  percent  of  the  votes  So  the  duty 
of  nominating  the  candidate  went  to 
the  State  party  convention,  and  there  I 
was  honored  by  receiving  a  majority  for 
the  nomination 

Two  years  later  there  were  six  can- 
didates in  the  primary.  At  that  time. 
I  received  40  i>ercent  of  the  vote,  and 
there  was  no  convention.  Thereafter  in 
six  subsequent  elections  I  had  no  pri- 
mary contest,  until  I  ran  for  the  Senate. 

Here  again  I  entered  a  primary,  and 
there  were  only  two  candidates  and  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  receive  a 
majority  of  the  votes  cast. 

We  have  had  other  contests  in  which 
no  one  received  35  iJercent  in  the  pri- 
mary and  the  nomination  was  com- 
pleted by  the  convention.  I  recall  that 
the  distinguished  former  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Representa- 
tive Lovre,  was  first  nominated  at  the 
convention  which  followed  a  primary  as 
in  the  primary  no  one  had  received  35 
percent  of  the  vote. 

Two  or  three  times  we  have  had  close 
contests  in  nominating  the  candidate 
for  Governor  In  one  contest  there 
were  five  candidates,  none  of  whom  re- 
ceived 35  percent  of  the  vote.  There- 
fore the  nominating  of  the  candidate 
went  to  the  convention,  and  the  conven- 
tion completed  the  nominatine  process 
However,  the  convention  is  always  lim- 
ited to  voting  for  those  who  had  been 
candidates  at  the  primary, 

I  therefore  disagree  witii  the  assump- 
tion by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that 
the  will  of  the  people  was  overruled. 
The  {X'opie  had  an  opportunity  in  the 
primary  to  express  themselves.  Under 
the  law  of  the  State  any  candidate  whom 
the  people  give  as  much  as  35  percent  of 
the  vote,  or  the  one  who  recenes  the 
most  above  35  percent,  would  be  nomi- 
nated, without  any  further  action. 

And  South  Dakota  is  not  alone  in  hav- 
ing the  35i  percent  prmiary  rule.  I  am 
under  the  impression  that  Iowa  and 
other  States  have  a  similar  plan  to  re- 
quire a  substantial  vote  in  a  primary  and 
then  use  the  convention  to  avoid  expen- 
sive repeat  runoffs,  but  limiting  the 
convention  to  those  who  have  shown 
substantial  popular  siijiport  in  a  primary. 
The  Long  amendment  would  upset  the 
State's  right  in  such  instances. 


I  should  like  ♦o  make  .nut  oiie  orhe: 
observation.  The  17th  amendment  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution  it  elf.  wli-rli  pro- 
vided for  the  direct  election  of  Senators 
by  popular  vote,  contains  tiiis  pro\ision 
With  respect  to  vacancies: 

Provided.  That  the  legislature  of  any  State 
may  empower  the  executive  Thereof  to  mnke 
temporary  appointment  untU  the  people  fill 
the  vacancies  by  election  as  the  legislature 
may  direct. 

Certainly  no  one  will  contend  that  the 
17th  amendment,  which  provides  for 
the  election  of  Senators  by  the  vote  of 
the  people,  was  designed  in  any  respect 
to  defeat  the  will  of  the  people.  It  was 
intended  to  give  the  people  the  right  to 
express  themselves.  It  was  recognized 
that  in  connection  with  vacancies  it  may 
be  the  practical  thing  to  let  legislatures 
provide  for  filling  vacancies  by  appoint- 
ment until  the  people  fill  them  by  elec- 
tion, as  the  legislature  might  direct 

So,  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the 
17th  amendment  itself,  the  right  is 
accorded  to  the  State  to  determine  the 
manner  of  dealing  with  a  marginal  sit- 
uation. In  the  same  spirit,  it  would 
seem  that  the  legislatures  should  have 
the  right  to  use  party  conventions  if 
none  of  the  candidates  receive  as  much 
as  35  percent. 

In  my  State,  the  party's  vote  in  the 
primary,  and  in  other  S^ate.-^  which  have 
the  35-percent  rule,  the  legi.'^lnture  has 
merely  provided  that  where  the  people 
do  not  arrive  at  a  substantial  vote  for 
one  of  the  candidates,  one  of  them  can 
get  the  nomination  at  the  subsc-quent 
convention. 

I  have  made  these  remark.-^  in  order  to 
keep  the  record  straight.  It  is  not  an 
undemocratic  method.  It  is  based  on 
the  primary  in  the  first  instance.  If  35 
percent  of  the  people  in  South  Dakota 
agree  upon  a  candidate,  that  person  is 
nominated. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  yielding  so  that  I  could  make  this 
statement. 

Mr.  KEATLNG  Mr.  Pre.'^ident.  I 
thought  we  had  .set  this  matter  at  rest 
the  other  day  when  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  had  the  same 
amendment  on  the  floor.  It  is  still  be- 
fore us,  with  only  the  change  of  a  word 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  offered  his 
reasons,  which  were  set  forth  at  full  in 
the  previous  debate.  I  am  rather  as- 
tonished that  a  stanch  supporter  of 
States  rights,  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  known  to  be, 
would  offer  an  amendment  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  saying  to  the  voters  of 
every  State  how  they  shall  nominate 
their  candidates  for  Senator  or  Repre- 
.sentative  in  Congress.  However,  sur- 
prises are  not  new  in  this  Cliamber.  and 
the  departure  of  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana from  the  time-honored  practice 
of  supp>ortinp  States  nrht.<  mea.'-ure.^  1.=; 
entirely  within  his  province  and  perfectly 
proper. 

I  do  feel  verv-  .<:trnr.cly.  however,  that  if 
a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
wish  to  amend  the  existing  .statute  in  the 
respect  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  and  desire  to  establish  for 
every  State  th.e  manner  in  which  it  shall 
nominate  their  candidates,  it  is  certainly 


em  I  rely  in  keeping  with;  the  wording  of 
the  Senator"."^  amendment  to  provide  that 
anyone  who  is  found  by  a  Federal  court 
to  have  secured  his  nommanon  by  rea- 
son of  duly  qualified  voters  having  been 
denied  the  opportunity  to  register  and 
vote,  should  not  be  eligible  to  hold  his 
office 

Mr.  ERVIN  l.lr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  KEATING  I  yield  for  a  question 
only. 

Mr  ERVIN  The  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana has  said  that  his  amendment  is  in 
harmony  with  section  4.  artir'.e  I.  of  the 
Constitution  I  .^^lioiild  lik^  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  New  York  how  he  can 
harmonize  his  amendment  to  he  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ixiuisiana  w  ith 
section  5.  article  I.  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which  provides: 

Each  House  shall  he  the  Judge  of  the  elec- 
tions, returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own 
Members. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  how 
he  can  reconcile  his  amendment,  which 
purports  to  give  that  power  to  the  Fed- 
eral courts,  with  this  provision  of  tlie 
Constitution, 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  very  happy  to 
respond  to  the  question  of  the  distin- 
guished   Senator   from   North   Carolina. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  offered 
provides  that  no  one  shall  be  qualified 
to  serve  in  this  Chamber  whose  election 
has  been  obtained  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  nominated  m  a  nominating 
convention  or  in  a  primary  in  which  duly 
qualified  voters  were  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Cor..-t;-'.ition,  in  my  judgment,  which  re- 
cs.its  tliat  that  question  be  passed  upon 
in  each  and  every  instance.  We  have 
the  power  within  this  body  to  provide 
that  no  one  shall  serve  here  w  ho  lias  been 
nominated  in  a  primary — aiid  eventually 
elected — in  which  duly  qualified  voters 
were  denied  an  equal  opportunity  with 
other  duly  qualified  voters  to  register  and 
to  vote. 

It  IS  a  fact — and  I  say  it  m  entire  com- 
pliance With  the  rules,  and  with  no  dis- 
paragement of  any  particular  State — 
that  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  has 
made  findings  that  there  are  certain 
area.s  m  our  country  w  here  certain  quali- 
fied voters  have  been  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  register  and  to  vote.  That  is  a 
finding  of  fact  which  they  have  made 
after  extensive  hearings,  and  is  based 
upon  sworn  testimony. 

I  was  not  there:  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  the  matter.  The  Fenator 
from  Louisiana  IMr.  Long]  provides  m 
his  amendment  in  chief  that  in  the 
primary,  which  he  seeks  to  force  upon 
every  State,  "all  regi.^tered  or  otherwise 
properly  qunHfied  members  of  hi?  party." 
meaning  the  nominee's  party,  "shall  have 
had   an  opportunity  to  vote." 

I  very  much  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  will  be  prepared  to  ac- 
cept my  amendment  to  his  amendment. 
It  seems  so  inherently  fair.  It  is  so  clear 
on  it>  face  that  everyone  who  i.--  qualified 
to  vote  in  this  country  should  be  per- 
mitted to  vote. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
whether  he  would  be  prepared  to  accept 
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my  amendment;  and  if  he  would  not, 
then  I  ask  that  his  amendment  be  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe 
there  is  not  even  a  copy  of  the  amend- 
me:U  which  the  Senator  from  Tiew  York 
has  offered  and  which  I  hold  in  i/iy 
hand.  This  is  the  original,  written  in 
louKhand  by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
It  reads: 

And  provided  further.  That  no  per=:on's 
nomination  In  a  primary  elec'i'jn  sl-.all  be 
valid  -f  11  shall  be  determined  by  a  Federal 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  that  any 
duly  qualified  voter  ha-?  been  aenled  equal 
opportunity  to  reg.ster  and  vote. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  provides 
In  his  amendment  that  if  one  person,  for 
any  reason  whatsoever,  was  denied  an 
opportunity  to  register  for  a  primary 
election,  that  primary  election  would  not 
be  valid.  How  ridiculous  can  one  get^ 
That  is  unconstitutional  m  a  half  dozen 
different  ways. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the 
States  shall  determine  the  qualifications 
of  the  voters.  The  Senator's  amendment 
violates  that  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  it  violates  the  provi.^ion  that 
each  House  of  Congress  shall  be  the 
judge  of  the  elections  and  qualifications 
of  its  own  Members. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  disappointed  m 
the  civil  rights  amendnient  which  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  attempting  to 
write;  that  he  could  not  write  one  which 
had  more  merit  to  recommend  it 

His  amendment  provides,  m  e.fect, 
that  if  one  person — anybody — for  any 
reason  whatever,  has  been  denied  an 
equal  opportunity  to  re^^ister  and  vote 
in  an  election,  that  election  shall  be  in- 
valid. 

A  person  could  be  denied  the  equal 
opportunity  to  register  and  vote  merely 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  lived  fur- 
ther away  from  the  courthouse.  That  is 
how  ridiculous  the  amendm.ent  is.  I  ob- 
served that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
did  not  attempt  to  meet  with  any  con- 
siderable effort  whatever,  except  by  a 
brief  reference  to  it,  the  fundamental 
argument  I  made  about  the  ^^oundne.ss  of 
my  amendment.  The  amendment  which 
I  have  offered  is  clearly  con.stitunnnal 
in  pursuance  of  the  17th  amendment 
and  in  pursuance  of  section  4  of  article 
I  of  the  Constitution.  My  amendment 
follows  the  democratic  procedure  which 
has  been  recognized  and  has  been  estab- 
lished and  IS  in  accordance  with  the 
trend  in  which  this  Nation  has  been 
moving  throughout  the  years. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  Fouth  Carn'.:-a. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield, 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  Is 
it  net  true,  under  a  strict  interpretation 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  that  if  a  person  11  years 
old  were  refu.sed  the  opportunitv  to  re't- 
jster  in  a  State,  the  nomination  would 
not  be  valid? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  The  langua^-e 
reads; 

And  prcided  further  Tha*  no  person's 
nom:n:ition  In  a  pr'mary  e'.?r'i  :r.  shall  be 
valid  If  it  shall  be  determined  by  a  Federal 


cwurt    of    competent    Jurisdiction    that    any 
i\-\'.y  qualiried   voter   has   been   denied   equal 

_;.  portunlty  to  regl.ster  and  vote. 

If  a  taxicab  in  which  a  voter  wa5  riding 
was  late  becau.se  of  a  flat  tire  or  a  traffic 
accident,  or  for  f.ny  other  reason,  and 
the  voter  could  not  be  delivered  to  the 
poll.n.i,'  place  for  the  primary  election, 
the  election  would  not  be  valid. 

My  amendment  is  directed  to  the  gen- 
eral election  and  provides  that  Congress 
shall  make  the  regulations.  Congress 
does  that.  Congress  provides  the  time, 
the  date,  and  various  other  rules  per- 
taining to  the  Federal  election  laws. 

The  17th  amendment  provides  that 
Senators  shall  be  elected  by  the  people. 
My  proposal  is  made  in  complete  pur- 
suance of  the  17th  amendment. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  is  probably  the  least  logi- 
cal of  all  the  civil  rights  measures  I  have 
heard  suggested. 

It  has  been  agreed  that  there  will  be  a 
civil  rights  bill  before  Congress.  I  did 
not  agree  to  it.  but  the  majority  leader 
has  said  that  it  will  be  called  up  about 
February  15.  We  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  matters  of  this  sort 
and  will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
them.  It  has  been  agreed  by  both  parties 
that  that  will  be  the  case. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to 
have  a  vote  on  my  amendment  as  I  have 
offered  it,  and  I  propose  to  move  that 
the  amendnient  to  my  amendment  be 
tabled. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOJINSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  con- 
tend that  the  great  State  of  New  York, 
having  4  million  or  more  voters,  does 
not  have  any  primai-y  elections  at  all? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  None  what- 
ever for  Senator,  Representative,  or 
Governor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Do  I  correctly  understand  the  Senator 
to  mean  that  three  or  four  persons 
speak  for  4  million? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  party 
holds  what  is  called  a  party  convention. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
But  is  not  that  convention  controlled, 
sometimes,  by  3  or  4  persons? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  often- 
times it  is  controlled  by  a  handful  of 
persons.  I  should  imagine  that  the  Gov- 
ernor has  power  in  most  Instances  to 
determine  pretty  well  who  will  be  se- 
lected for  statewide  offices  by  his  party. 
Carmine  EteSapio  also  has  much  power 
in  the  Democratic  Party  in  New  York, 
and  this  might  somewhat  reduce  the 
Governor's  power  in  this  respect  when  a 
Democratic  Governor  occupies  the  ex- 
ecutive mansion   in   Alb.any. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Tl.en,  do  I  understand  correctly  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  is  criticiz- 
ing the  primaries  In  the  Southern 
Spates,  when  New  York  does  not  have 
anv  primaries  at  all? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Yes:  he 
would  seek  to  recrulate  our  primaries. 
aithouiih  N-^w  York  State  itself  does  not 
have  any  primaries. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  say 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  is 
criticizing  us  on  the  theory  that  some- 
where in  the  South  a  colored  man's 
right  to  vote  in  a  primary  might  be 
denied,  whereas  in  the  State  of  New 
York  such  a  right  is  denied  not  only  to 
colored  folks  but  to  white  folks  and 
everybody  else? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Everybody. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  seeks  to 
regulate  our  primary  elections.  He 
says  he  wants  to  regulate  how  much  a 
person  can  spend  and  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  persons  can  run 
in  the  primaries. 

Then  when  someone  says,  "All  right; 
If  that  is  fair,  you  nm  your  primary  as 
we  do,"  the  Senator  from  New  York 
says.  "I  want  it  to  be  agreed  that  if  any 
person  is  denied  an  equal  opportunity 
with  everybody  else  to  register  and  vote, 
the  primary  will  be  invalid." 

That  shows  how  little  the  Senator 
knows  about  regulating  primaries.  No- 
body would  ever  know  whether  a  pri- 
mary was  valid  until  he  had  waited  for 
months  to  see  if  a  lawsuit  would  be 
instituted  by  someone  who  would  say  he 
had  been  denied  the  opportunity  to  vote. 
Only  in  that  way  could  it  be  determined 
whether  a  primary  was  valid. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Mc- 
Gee  in  the  chairs.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  withhold  my  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  Keating  amendment  to 
my  amendment  until  I  make  a  state- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested, 
and  the  call  of  the  roll  is  in  process. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  let  me  ask  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  whether  it  is  his 
Intention,  if  the  order  for  the  call  of 
the  roll  is  rescinded,  to  move  that  my 
amendment  to  his  amendment  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  pro- 
po'^e  to  do  that  in  due  course;  yes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  permit  me  to  speak  for 
about  2  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Debate 
is  not   in  order  at   this   time. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  Is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  request  that  the  order  for  the 
call  of  the  roll  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard;  and  the  call  of  the  roll 
will  be  continued. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  tlie  call 
of  the  roll. 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr  Piesidrnt.  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  call  of  the  roll  be  re.scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loui.siana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
this  time  I  may  yield  for  2  minutes  to 
Uie  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Keating] 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  speak  for  2  minutes  in  my 
own  right,  following  completion  of  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  a  point  of  oider. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, for  Uie  time  being  I  withhold  my 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York  to 
my  amendment. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liiimentary  inquir>'. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr  President.  I  rise  to 
a  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  will  state  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  The  point  of  order  is 
that  I  have  not  heard  unanimous  con- 
sent (.'uen  to  the  request  to  rescind  the 
order  for  the  call  of  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  made  the  re- 
quest; and  tiiere  was  no  objection,  and 
the  Older  for  the  call  of  the  roll  was 
re.scinded 

Mr.  ALLOTT  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
that  information. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  Prrsident  I  ri.'-e 
to  a  parliamentary  inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  is  the  pending 
question'' 

The  PRE.<^IDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  at:-!  mg  to  the 
amendment  submilt^'d  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr  KEAITNG  Mr  President,  I 
merely  v.  i.sh  to  make  abundantly  clear — 
and  I  shall  take  less  than  2  minutes  to 
do  so — that  1  am  opposed  t-o  the  amend- 
ment submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  I  .sh.ail  vote  against  that 
amendment,  either  with  or  without  tlie 
amendment  which  I  have  sought  to  have 
attached  to  it.  because  I  believe  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ijoui.'-i- 
ana  violates  the  prmciplc  that  each  Slate 
shall  determine  in  what  manner  the  peo- 
ple of  that  State  sliall  nominate  candi- 
dates for  election  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
re.sentatives  or  the  Senate. 

However.  Mr  Pre.-i.ient,  if  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  to 
be  adopted,  then  by  all  means  I  believe 
the  Senate  should  attach  to  It  some  pro- 
tection  of   tlie   n^hi   o!    e\e:T  qualified 


citizen  to  vot.e.  .so  that  all  qualified  citi- 
zens will  have  an  equal  opportunity  to 
vote 

My  amendment  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  offered  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  Senate  an  op- 
portunity to  decide  whether  that  de- 
termination will  be  made  here. 

Mr  President.  I  realize  fully  that  the 
hearings  which  have  been  becun  m  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
should  be  completed,  and  I  also  realize 
fully  that  the  issue  of  giving  further  pro- 
tection to  the  right  to  vote  will  be  before 
us  on  February  15. 

However,  that  question  is  before  us  at 
this  time,  by  virtue  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  distingui.shed  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana, who  has  brought  the  issue  before 
the  Senate  by  means  of  the  submission 
of  his  amendment. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to 
vote  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  I  believe  we  mu.'^t  meet 
this  issue  now. 

I  very  much  hope  that  at  this  time, 
before  the  Senate  proceeds  to  vote  on  the 
pending  am.endment,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  reach  the 
same  conclusion  that  he  reached  earlier 
in  this  debate — namely,  that  his  amend- 
ment should  be  withdrawn. 

However.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senate 
is  to  vote  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  then  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  question  of  a^uee- 
ing  to  my  amendment  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr  Dodd 
in  the  chair).  Is  there  a  sufficient 
second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  amendment  which  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  submitted  to  my 
amendment  was  drawn  up  liastiiy,  ob\i- 
ously,  for  it  is  written  in  ink  on  tlie  bot- 
tom of  my  printed  amendment. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  to  my  amendment 
reads  as  follows: 

And  provided  further.  That  no  person's 
nomination  In  a  primary  election  shall  be 
valid  If  it  shall  be  determined  by  a  Federal 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  that  any 
duly  qualified  voter  has  been  denied  equail 
opportunity  to  register  and  vote. 

Let  us  apply  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
amendment  to  every  State  in  the  Union. 
.Not  a  Senator  here  or  any  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  would 
know  whether  he  had  won  the  primary 
election  or  not.  because  who  on  earth 
would  know  whether  a  single  person  in 
his  State  had  been  denied  an  equal  op- 
I-M>rtunity  to  vote''  It  does  not  tell  how- 
he  had  to  be  denied  that  right.  He  could 
be  denied  the  right  because  he  had  had  a 
flat  tire  on  the  way  to  the  polls  He 
could  be  denied  it  because  he  had  sent 
for  a  taxicab.  but  the  taxicab  driver 
had  gone  to  the  wrong  hou.se.  He  could 
be  denied  it  becau.se  he  had  been  in  the 
hospital.  He  could  be  denied  it  for  any 
one  of  50.0CO  reasons. 

As  I  pointed  out  previously,  this  matter 
is  clearly  unconstitutional,  for  half  a 
dozen  reasons  I  could  give.  There  is  no 
reason  for  going  into  them.    This  is  only 


an  attempt  to  divert  and  to  avoid  a  vote 
on  the  true  purpose  of  the  amendment, 
which  is  whether  we  should  stand  by  ti^e 
17th  amendment,  whether  we  should 
\ote  for  the  right  of  the  people  to  select 
their  Representatives  and  Senators,  to 
have  primaries,  and  to  prevent  the  politi- 
cal bosses  from  ;eiecling  the  ma.ioi  party 
candidates. 

My  proposal  is  clearly  constitutional. 
It  is  clearly  in  pursuance  of  tlie  artic'.es 
of  the  Constitution.  It  is  clearlj-  in  pur- 
suance of  the  17th  amendment. 

I  think  the  Seiiator  should  withdraw 

the  amendment  to  the  amendment  as  I 

did  when  I  withdrew  my  amendment  and 

permitted  the  Hennings-Keating  amcnd- 

meiu    to    be    voted    upon,    so    that    my 

amendment  can  be  votea  on  its  merits. 

Therefore,   Mr.  President.  I  move   to 

table  the  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Mr,     CASE    of     South     Dakota,     Mr. 

Pie.sident.  will  ihe  Senator  yield  for  a 

quej-uon.  before  he  makes   his,  motion? 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 

que.";tion   is   on   agreeing   t^D  tl',e   motiuu 

to  tab'.e. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  for  just  a  single  question? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Loui.siana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  tiiat  I 
may  withhold  my  motion  Ic:.-  e:..  ueh 
to  answer  the  question  of  t;  l  St.r.a;>jr 
from  South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  How 
would  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  say  that  his  amendment  would 
deal  with  a  vacancy,  when  the  17th 
amendment,  to  which  he  alludes,  pro- 
vides that  the  legislature  of  any  State 
may  empower  the  executive  to  make 
temporary  appointments  until  the  people 
fill  the  vacancies  by  elections  as  the 
legislature  may  direct?  How  could  we 
insure  having  primai">'  elections  in  the 
event  of  a  vacaricy,  without  violating  the 
17th  amendment? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  All  the  Sen- 
ator has  to  do  is  read  the  amendment. 
All  It  provides  is  that  no  person's  name 
shall  appear  on  a  ballot  or  a  voting  ma- 
chine in  any  general  election  unless  the 
person  has  been  nominated  in  a  primary 
election.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  an 
appointment   by  the  Governor. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  renew  the  motion 
to  table  the  amcnd.ment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Mr  President,  will 
the  Seruvtor  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does 
the   Senator  witi-.hc  Id   his   motion^ 

Mr.  LONG  of  L:u;.'~.ana.  1  wittihold 
my  motion. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  have  been  trying  to 
get  the  floor  for  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  now.  in  an  attempt  to  discuss  this 
matter.  If  it  is  ncces.sary,  I  shall  at 
least  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  discu.ss  it. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  !.-■  the  Sen- 
ator referring  to  my  amendment  or  to 
the  amendment  to  th.e  amendment? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  refer  both  to  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  and  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment. 
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Is  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  aware 
of  the  situation  tn  Colorado  and  the 
method  by  which  we  select  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  the  State  of  Colorado? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No  I  im- 
agine Colorado  has  a  primary  system, 
however,  because  most  of  the  Spates  do. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  In  th'^  State  o!  Colo- 
rado we  have  a  primary  system  which 
is  a  combination,  actually,  of  the  con- 
vention system  and  the  priman,-  system 
Anyone  who  has  been  a  member  of  either 
a  major  political  party  or  a  political 
party  for  1  year  prior  to  the  time  of  the 
convention  may  go  into  the  convention, 
and  if  he  or  she  receives  20  percent  of 
the  vote  in  that  convention,  whether  it 
is  to  a  county,  judicial,  legislative,  sena- 
torial, or  State  ofBce,  or  whatever  the 
ofBce  is.  he  or  she  is  enabled  to  ro  on  the 
primary  tlclcet.  The  primary  election  is 
held  the  second  Tuesday  in  September, 
and  anyone  who  receives  20  percent  of 
the  vote  of  the  regular  party  conven- 
tion— assembly,  els  we  call  it — and  that 
fact  Is  accepted  by  the  secretary  of 
state,  then  goes  in  the  primary  election. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, but  I  would  first  ask  him  whether 
or  not,  in  his  opinion,  his  amendment 
includes  the  State  of  Colorado. 

In  other  words,  to  paraphrase  my  ques- 
tion for  the  Senator,  does  the  prtmaiT 
in  the  State  of  Colorado,  umer  the  cir- 
cumstances I  have  enumerated,  in  his 
opinion,  comply  with  the  use  of  primaries 
as  the  Senator  has  defined  it  m  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  I  did  not 
have  the  practice  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado in  mind,  and  therefore  I  cannot  tell 
the  Senator  with  certainty  whether  the 
amendment  covers  it.  If  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  would  like  to  offer  any 
clarifying  language  to  permit  the  Colo- 
rado practice  to  be  continued,  it  would 
be  satisfactory  with  me. 

What  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
saymg  is  that  if  a  person  gets  20  percent 
of  the  votes  in  the  party  systpm,  that 
person  can  then  have  his  name  put  on 
the  ballot  and  run  against  someone  who 
may  have  received  75  percent  of  the 
votes  in  the  convention? 

Mr.  ALLOTT,     Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  seems  to 
me  that  is  a  fair  proposal.  If  mv 
amendment  would  outlaw  tiie  Culorado 
practice,  I  would  not  inji.^^t  up<  n  that 
result.  Perhaps  the  m.-eriiun  of  a  word 
or  two  in  the  amendment  could  accom- 
plish the  Senator's  objective. 

However,  we  do  not  have  to  decide  that 
point  at  this  moment,  because  wc  ar*' 
dealing  with  the  amend rr.ent  to  the 
amendment.  Wliile  we  are  vctinc:  on  the 
motion  to  table,  perhaps  we  can  get 
tO£,'ether  and  work  it  out, 

Mr,  HENNINGS  Mr.  Pr-^sidfr-nt.  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,     Yes. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  am  addressing 
myself  especially  to  the  able  and  diligent 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  who  has  taken 
great  interest  in  this  proposed  legislation 
and  has  addressed  himself  to  it  during 
the  course  of  its  proj^ress  tia^.asii  this 


body.  I  would  like  to,  if  I  am  not  pre- 
sumptuous in  so  doing,  most  respectfully, 

and  :r.  friendly  s;v.:\t,  ur-^^^  th.c  di.-tin- 
gmshed  Senator  from  New  York  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana  to 
yield  on  this  p<.)  nt  and  to  withdraw  this 
inatt'^r  of  controversy  from  th.s  bill. 

Mr  DJNG  of  Loui.iai.a.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  us  trymg  to  get  to  a 
vote  on  this  araendrn<"nt,  I  am  not  going 
to  \ieid  to  him  <;t  this  timr.  and  I  do  not 
believe  I  am  goinc  to  yield  on  it  at  all. 

Mr  HENNINGS.  I  have  no  am-'nd- 
ment  pending 

M;-  L(  )::G  of  l>  •::-:ana.  I  thmk  tne 
amendment  I  have  here  is  more  s;.:ni!l- 
cant  and  imtxirtant  than  anythini'  in 
th:s  bill.  I  would  like  a  vote  on  mine. 
Everybody  else  has  had  a  vote  on  his 
amendment 

Mr  HENNINGS  ^Lay  I  comple'e  my 
statementl*  What  I  siiy  is  not  in  any 
spirit  of  anxif  ly,  Tiie  Senator  ha.s 
stated  I  am  anxious  to  get  a  vote,  I 
think  many  of  us  think  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable to  cet  to  a  vote.  I  am  fully  ap- 
preciative of  the  Senator's  rvgh\.  to  have 
a  vote  on  his  amendment 

This  is  a  bill  relatine  to  campaign  con- 
tributions and  pxt)-''ndit  irps  I  beheve 
appropriate  leeu-lation  r>^lating  to  this 
matter  mi:  ht  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
at  .some  other  timp  We  can  get  into 
endle.-s  and,  I  think,  unprofitable  debate, 
now  that  we  havp  come  near  the  conclu- 
sion of  action  on  this  bill,  by  offering 
one  amendmpnr  aftrr  another,  none  of 
which  were  submitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  and  none 
of  which  have  been  the  subject  of  study 
by  that  committee. 

In  the  interest  of  orderly  procedure  I 
have  made  this  plea  to  the  Senator.  I 
have  already  been  assured  it  will  be  of 
no  avail.  Having  made  it,  I  shall  not 
further  express  myself  on  the  subject, 
except  to  express  the  wish,  which  I  think 
is  the  consensus,  p'^'ivir;-  of  th"^'  Mem- 
bers of  this  bodv  rh  ,-_  -.vt-  iw-t  down  to 
the  business  of  \')t  ;:  on  t'l.'  bill  or  to 
the  th.ird  reafi.:./  ,,:  :;..>  bill,  at  least, 
whether  we  vote  tonisht  or  not,  so  that 
we  can  dispose  r.f  an  elections  bill. 

There  are  many  other  matters,  such 
as  amendments  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
and  its  provisions,  which  have  been  of- 
fered and  subsequently  withdrawn  by 
tho'^e  offering  them  I  appreciate  the 
spirit  in  which  Senators  have  done  that, 
because  they  have  recoenized  tlie  rel- 
evance of  certain  amendments,  I  make 
no  point  of  technical  germaneness,  of 
course,  but  there  is  such  a  matter  as  rel- 
evan':'e.  and  there  is  such  a  matter  as 
conr'ucting  this  tKxly  in  an  orderly  pro- 
cf-dvii'^ 

Mr  M.ANSFIFI  D  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '^ 

Mr  LONG  of  Loui-i.-.m  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  I  have  the  tioor. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  I  liave  the 
floor,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  been 
around  here  since  Congress  met.  I  have 
not  told  anybody  when  we  would  meet  or 
when  we  would  not  meet.  I  have  accom- 
modated myself  to  all  other  Senators. 


I  have  waited  until  I  am  the  second  from 
the  last  Senator  to  offer  an  amendmeni. 
I  have  only  one  amendment.  I  have  let 
everybody  else  go  first. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  a  Senator  has 
a  right,  in  good  conscience,  if  he  has 
waited  until  every  other  Senator  has  of- 
fered his  amendment,  to  take  enough 
tune  for  the  consideration  of  the  one  I 
am  offering.  It  is  said  that  everyone  is 
getting  tired — "We  are  tired  of  hearing 
everybody  else,  so  we  ask  you  to  withdraw 
your  amendment." 

Several  Senators.    'Vote!  Vote! 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
demand  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  It 
appears  that  we  cannot  finish  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  tonight,  or  even  get  to 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill.  Since  con- 
sideration of  this  amendment  and  the 
amendment  to  it  may  take  considerable 
time,  and  In  view  of  the  fact  that  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  there  is  only  one 
other  amendment  to  be  offered,  the 
amendment  which  will  be  cffered  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr,  KrFArvTRl. 
which  I  understand  will  not  require 
much  time,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
many  Senators  already  have  left  and 
others  have  commitments  to  attend  to. 
I  was  wondering  if  it  would  be  agreeable 
to  set  aside  for  the  time  being  the  pro- 
posals by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York,  to  take 
up  the  Kefauver  amendment,  and.  on 
its  disposition,  recess  until  12  o'clock 
noon  Monday.  I  should  like  to  make 
that  in  the  form  of  a  unanimous-consent 
request,  because  that  Is  the  only  way 
the  action  can  be  taken.  I  make  such 
a  request.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
sei-ving  the  right  to  object,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr,  MANSFIELD      I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  How  long  will  it  Uke 
for  consideration  of  the  Kefauver 
amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  it 
wUl  take  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  wary  of  "5 
minutes"  in  the  Senate.  In  justice  to 
this  new  amendment  it  should  have  ade- 
quate time  and  attention  which  it  is 
evident  that  the  earlier  amendments  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  get  under  the 
conditions  prevailing  at  this  hour. 

Mr  KEFAUVER,  I  can  assure  the 
Senator  that  it  will  not  take  me  more 
than  5  minutes.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Nei  berger  1  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr  Clabk] 
may  want  to  make  brief  statements. 


RECEi:;S 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stard  in  recess 
until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  'at 
5  o'clock  and  24  minutes  pju.  /  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess  until  Monday,  Januai-y 
25,  1960,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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A  Cmtade  for  Decency 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

(•r 

HON.  WALLACE  F.  BENNETT 

iif    rr«,H 
IN  THE   SENATE   uF    I-RE   UNITED   STATES 

Friday.  January  22.  1960 

Mr  BKNNETT  Mr  Pirsidcnt,  I  ask 
unanimous  cons»>nt  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  an  address 
fiwen  on  October  11.  1959.  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  by  Secretar>'  of  Agriculture 
Ezra  Taft  Benson  before  the  general 
conference  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints  Secretary  Ben.son 
is  an  apostle  of  the  Latter-day  Saints- 
Mormon— Church,  and  was  si)eakir.p  on 
this  occasion  as  a  mcmbor  of  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  church,  and  not  in  his 
official  capacity  as  membt-r  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet. 

Tlie  comments  of  Secretary  Benson  are 
very  timely  inasmuch  as  Congress  will  be 
considering  legislation  during  this  ses- 
sion to  strengthen  existing  laws  regard- 
ing the  dissemination  of  pornographic 
literature. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows 

A  Crusade  for  DrctNcr 
(Address  by  Elder  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  apostle 
of  the  Church  or  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Salnta,  given  at  general  conlerence  of 
the  church  held  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Octo- 
ber 11,   1959) 

We  live  in  a  choice  land.  But  we  live  in  a 
time  of  anxiety — a  time  when  the  basic  con- 
cept* and  values  of  a  free  society,  which  we 
cherish,  are  being  seriously  challenged. 
This  challenge  is  not  only  from  godless.  Im- 
perial oonunuiilsm  abroad,  but  also  from 
dangerous  Ideologies  and  practices  here  at 
home. 

It  Is  true  that  outwardly  everything  seems 
prosperous.  More  peopie  are  working  at 
higher  wages  and  enjoying  a  better  standard 
of  living  than  ever  before  In  the  history  of 
our  country.  More  of  our  people  are  enjoy- 
ing travel,  cultural,  and  educational  oppor- 
tunities than  8.ny  time  in  our  history.  New 
churches  are  t-elng  erected  at  a  rapid  rate, 
and  an  Incref^ln*;  number  of  peopie  are 
church-afHUated.    Our  Nation  Is  at  peace. 

All  these  things  should  give  a  feeling  of 
stability.  Inner  assurance,  and  a  sense  of  sat- 
isfaction, but  they  do  not  seem  to  do  so. 
Discontent  arrong  our  people,  nationwide, 
seems  to  be  high.  We  view  with  alarm  the 
ever-raising  le\el  of  public  and  private  debt 
and  the  threat  of  Inflation.  We  note  with 
fear  the  Incre  ise  In  crime.  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, alcoholism,  drug  addiction,  and  sex 
oCfensee. 

We  pay  Up  service  to  the  principles  em- 
bodied In  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Constitution  without  realizing  what 
they  are  and  the  danger  of  ignoring  them. 
We  demand  more  and  more  of  Government, 
so  Governmen-,  grows  larger  all  the  while, 
marking  the  stampede  away  from  personal 
responsibility    -vhicU  occurs   at  all  levels   of 


life  We  passively  ctmu-lbute  t/D  the  spirit 
and  dpnioriuizUig  phlloeophy  of  8<">methiiig 
for  :i.>:.liUig 

B€>tause  sin  Is  rampant  and  increaeinr.  I 
make  bold  enough  to  call  this  Nation  to  re- 
pentance. Only  through  righteinisne.'^s  is 
there  safety  for  our  beloved  counuy.  There 
Is  no  other  way. 

Today  I  s|>eak  out  against  one  of  the  In- 
sidious and  rapidly  increasing  threats 
against  our  young   people. 

As  a  church  we  have  always  placed  great 
emphasis  on  youth.  Our  young  men.  If 
worthy,  receive  the  priesthood  at  12  years  of 
age.  We  enlist  a  higher  percentage  of  our 
young  boys  in  scouting  than  any  other 
group.  We  have  a  comprehensive  program, 
combining  Sunday  school,  primary,  M.I  A,, 
priesthood  activities,  and  weekday  semi- 
nary classes,  to  guide  the  activities  of  our 
youth,  instill  within  them  a  testimony  of 
the  Gospel,  and  help  them  to  grow  up  to  be 
good  citizens  and  faithful  members  of  the 
church.  Yes.  we  recognize  full  well  that  our 
boys  and  girls,  our  young  men  and  women, 
are  our  greatest  asset.  They  are  our  hope. 
The  youth  of  today  are  the  trustees  of  the 
future.  Sooner  than  we  think  the  leader- 
ship of  the  church  and  the  luiure  of  our 
country  will  rest  In  their  hanus.  It  is  our 
grave  obligation  to  help  prepare  American 
youth  to  be  worthy  trustees,  to  help  them  fit 
themselves  for  their  coming  res ponslblllties. 
This  Is  the  obligation  of  every  adult  clUzen. 
We  have  confidence  In  our  youth,  yes.  But 
we  know  they  face  troubled  times.  They 
are  beset  by  man  temptations — temptations, 
which.  If  not  new,  are  certainly  more  blatant, 
more  prevalent,   than  ever  before. 

We  know  how  Important  It  Is  for  our 
youth  to  possess  clear  minds  In  healthy  clean 
bodies.  "Be  ye  clean  that  bear  the  vessels  of 
the  Lord."  Moral  purity  Is  an  eternal  prin- 
ciple. The  Spirit  of  God  "cannot  dwell  In 
an  unclean  tabernacle."  Purity  Is  llfe- 
glvlngi  Impurity  is  deadly.  God's  holy  laws 
cannot  be  broken  with  Impunity.  Great  na- 
tions have  fallen  when  they  became  morally 
corrupt,  because  the  sins  of  Immorality  left 
their  peopie  scarred  and  misshapen  creatures 
who  were  unable  to  face  the  challenge  of 
their  time. 

I  speak  about  one  aspect  of  this  question 
of  morality  which  affects  all  our  youth. 
There  are  forces  at  work  In  this  country  to- 
day which  are  victimizing  many  thousands 
of  our  youth,  undermining  their  moral  fiber, 
poisoning  their  minds.  There  Is  being  spread 
at>out  In  this  land  a  veritable  fiood  of  ob- 
scene photographs,  movie  films  for  private 
showings,  filthy  books,  and  so-called  comics 
that  drip  with  depravity  and  obscenity. 

Every  day  some  200.000  circulars  are  flood- 
ing our  cities  and  towns,  seeking  to  sell 
obscenity  and  filth  to  the  American  people. 
It  is  a  $500  million  a  year  business  and  grow- 
ing fast.  The  sales  volume  of  mail-order 
obscenity  has  doubled  In  the  last  5  years. 

Who  are  the  targets  of  this  drive?  Three- 
fourths  of  these  circulars  are  sent  to  our 
youth.  Our  schoolchUdren  are  the  tareets, 
our  boys  and  girls,  particularly  t>etw(-en  the 
ages  of  1 1  and  16. 

The  IJ.S.  Poet  Office  Depyartment  estimnt-cs 
that  between  700,000  and  1.000,000  ciiildren 
In  American  homes  will  receive  unsolicit^^ 
obscene  and  pornogrsqjhlc  literature  through 
the  malls  this  year. 

Our  boys  and  girls  need  not  luave  siicwn 
any  Int^erest  In  this  vile  stuff.  It  is  thrust 
Into  their  hands  by  racketeers  who  go  to 
great  iengtlis  to  gel  the  names  of  our  chil- 


dren. They  buy  mailing  lists  from  staridrird 
&.'U.'ces  TT.ey  trei  iiames  Ir.'m  hifh  school 
yeajDvx)k£  ana  ciafc.'bo<;iks  They  set  up  fake 
business  fronts,  A  b<;  y  s*-r.ds  away  for  a 
model  airplane,  a  baseball  bat,  a  toy  auto- 
mobUe,  a  stamp  collection,  often  advertising 
at  bargain  prices — and  the  muck  merchant 
has  his  name  and  address  on  his  list. 
Then  the  solicitations  begin. 
The  smut  dealers  last  year  mailed  out  an 
estimated  50  million  sales  circulars  under 
the  protection  of  first  class  mail.  Some  of 
these  circulars  are  In  the  form  of  pseudo 
personal  letters  In  girl's  handwriting,  signed 
with  a  girl's  name 

The  smut  dealers  go  furtlier  Tliey  even 
seek  to  involve  our  youth  as  salesi-nen  l!  -.heir 
trash.  One  scheme  Is  to  se,i  our  vuur.g- 
sters  playing  cards  decorated  with  lewd  pic- 
tures for  perliaps  $3  per  deck — to  t>e  resold  at 
25  cents  or  50  cents  per  card. 

Miir.y  children  fail  into  the  trap  of  ordering 
obscene  material.  Traffic  with  children  is  a 
major  and  growing  part  of  the  filth  mer- 
chants' business. 

Postal  ln£f>ectors  in  New  York  City  re- 
cently raided  one  dealer  in  pornocraphy. 
Tliey  confiscated  17  tons  of  highly  obscene 
printed  ai^d  filmed  materials.  They  found 
mailing  lists  coritaiiiinp  the  names  of  thou- 
sands of  high  school  graduates  taken  from 
high  school  yearbooks. 

Some  parents  are  almost  frai:t;c  berfi-.ise 
of  their  inability  to  keep  this  uuwi-.r.tPd  ma- 
terial out  of  tlieir  homes.  A  mc;hfr  in  a 
midwestern  State  writes  to  tlie  Post  OtSce 
Department  as  follows: 

"Enclosed  you  will  find  the  filth  '.hnx  has 
been  sent  to  my  son  lor  the  ptii^t  yr.r      He 
is  14,     Think  what  this  could  a-.    \.    bim    ai.d 
how  many  otiier  innocent  buy?  aijd  ^-irlf  lie 
could  corrupt  by  passing  this  literi.t  .-f      :.  t- 
them.     Can't  you  do  something  :     si.  p  it: 
Another  parent  In  the  East  writes : 
"Ads  like  this  come  to  my  minor  son   at 
the  rate  of  one  or  two  a  week   ' 

A  lawyer  tells  how  his  son  answered  an 
innocuous  appearing  ad  m  a  nationul  maga- 
zine and  received  a  batch  of  obscene  i)ic:ures 
and  an  order  blank  for  more.  His  name  is 
on  the  mailing  list  and  nearly  every  week  an 
ad  for  pornographic  material  comes  In  the 
mall.  The  lawyer  says,  "My  wife  and  I  are 
beside  ourselves  as  to  how  to  stop  this  flood 
of  mall." 

Now,  what  are  the  effects  of  this  material 
on  our  youth? 

Juvenile  delinquency  has  become  a  blot  on 
our  country.  Gangs  roam  tlie  streets  of 
some  of  our  big  ciues  Arrests  of  juveniles 
for  major  crimes  rose  about  10  percent  last 
year.  Authorities  have  observed  on  repeated 
occasions  that  the  obscenity  racket  is  a  prime 
contributor  to  the  Increase  in  Juvenile  ae- 
linquency. 

FBI  figures  show  that  more  boys  of  18  and 

19  are  now  committing  the  heinous  crime  of 
rape,  then  m.iles  in  any  other  age  group. 
Tlie  percentage  of  convictions  of  boys  under 

20  has  grown  substai.tialiy   in  recent  years. 
Now  of  course  some  p>euple  will  argue  tliat 

many  children  exposed  to  these  pictures  and 
books  never  become  delinquent.  Tills  argu- 
ment has  no  merit  at  all.  Your  child  may  be 
exjxised  to  tuberculosis  or  polio  ai»d  never 
contract  either  disease.  In  this  a  reiison  for 
deliberately  exposing  children  to  infection? 
Of  course  not. 

It  is  true  that  people  go  wrong  for  many 
rea.'-ons.  Children  l>ecome  delinquent  in  part 
hf^r.uf^e  at  such  factors  as  broken  homes, 
drinking    parents,    Indifferent    parents,    and 
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bad  companions.  But  the  wish  Is  father  of 
the  deed.  Thought  precedes  action.  We 
cannot  help  but  be  Influenced  by  what  we 
read  and  what  we  see.  A  dirty  book,  a  filthy 
picture,  may  be  the  trigger  that  sets  off  a  ter- 
rible crime 

Reports  from  police  chiefs  and  sheriffs  In- 
dicate the  tleup.  Here  are  typical  state- 
ments from  city  ofBclala  In  Massacbuaetts, 
Colorado,  and  Pennsylvania: 

"Teenager  criminally  assaults  16-year-old 
^rl  Search  of  his  room  revealed  50  porno- 
graphic pictures  beneath  his  mattress  " 

■"Student  molesting  two  teenage  girls  found 
to  have  pornographic  llteratTore  In  glove  com- 
partment of  his  car  " 

Let  me  quote  from  a  report  of  a  Ser.ate 
Bubcommlttee  that  has  studied  this  problem. 
The  report  says  In  part : 

"There  Is  a  peculiar  resemblance  to  narcot- 
ics addiction  In  exposure  of  Juveniles  ti 
pornography  There  is  the  same  pattern  of 
progression.  Once  Initiated  into  a  kn  jwlp'd^e 
of  the  unnatural,  the  Impressionable  yr<'in^ 
mind  with  the  Insatiable  curiosity  character- 
istic of  those  reaching  for  maturity  Inevi- 
tably hunts  for  something  stron^zer,  some- 
thing with  more  Jolt,  something  impartlr.g 
s  greater   thrill. 

"The  dealer  In  pornography  is  actTiany 
aware  of  this  progressive  facet;  his  array  f 
material  to  feed  this  growing  hunger  is  care- 
fully geared  to  the  successive  staa-es  Like 
the  peddler  of  narcotics,  his  only  interest  Is 
to  insure  that  his  customers  are  hooked 
He  knows  that  once  they  are  hooked  they 
wiU  continue  to  pay  and  pay  " 

These  are  some  of  the  direct  rcpults  of  ♦'.e 
smut  campaign.  There  are  indirect  resi,!'."s, 
too.  Our  children,  our  wives,  cir  friends, 
may  be  the  horrifled  Tictlms  of  criminals 
■who  are  triggered  by  obscene  materials 

Well,  what  Is  the  response  of  the  smut 
publishers   and   dealers  to   these   fartp' 

Their  attitude  is  stimmed  up  in  some  su-h 
sentiment  as  this:  My  Job  is  to  mako  a  d  I'.-'r 
not  to  lock  out  for  unstable  children  or 
adults.     No  wonder  J  Edgar  Hoover  ha.=i  said- 

"The  activities  of  the  muck  merchants  are 
national  in  scope.  T^ur  child  can  ea-slly  be- 
come one  of  their  victims  " 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  If  Shall 
we  fold  our  arms,  shake  our  heads  dismally, 
and  do  nothing? 

Shall  we  permit  organired  crime  to  con- 
tinue and  extend  the  obscenity  ra'-k"t — al- 
ready a  half  billion  dollar  a  year  brulnes.s — - 
and  make  it  really  big  and  in".m*'aj.:rab!y 
more  vicious'' 

Shall  we  allow  m'Te  and  rr.'Te  of  ^.ur 
children  to  be  victimized,  allow  them  txi  be 
h.»ked  by  this  menace  to  clean  and  right 
living,  this  threat  to  moral  purity? 

Shall  we  sit  by  and  wa^ch  sex  crimes  grow 
end  grow  in   number  and   violence'' 

Shiill  we  permit  th«ie  cheap  rx^ddlers  of 
filth  to  undermine  the  mor-a!  flb<»r  r,t  our 
youth,  the  moral  strength  of  our  Nation' 

I  believe  I  know  what  our  pioneer  forp- 
f.>.:hers  would  have  answered  t^^  these  ques- 
tions 

And  1  thirk  T  know  what  yoTi  and  o»^«>r 
responsible  citizens  will  ans-wr  Th^-v  -v-u'.d 
h-'.ve  said,  as  we  say  t(xl'iy:  "Forbid  It, 
Alm-.ghty  CKd.  We  shall  nrt  sit  hy  anv 
longer  We  shall  act  in  defense  of  decen-v 
and  order  and  in  the  nam.,e  of  our  countrv  " 

Our  Government  is  striking  with  all  the 
weapons  it  posseeses  against  the  obscenity 
menace.  Until  last  year,  purveyors  of  filth 
h<id  to  be  prosecuted  at  the  pomt  from 
which  they  mailed  their  smut  This  was  a 
S£V-re  h.andicap  to  pr  "sev  uuon.  Courts. 
notably  in  Los  Angeles  and  New  York  where 
the  great  bulk  of  the  mail  order  business 
In  obscenity  ori^natea.  handed  d  wn  soft 
rulings    on   obscenity.     Few   oflenders    were 


convicted  and  these  u.'^ualiy  paid  a  small 
fine  and  began  operating  ai^um. 

Legislation  passed  by  Oongresa  last  year 
ha^  now  miide  it  possible  tc  proeecvit^  wliere 
the  mall  Ls  received 

The  first  case  prof«cutcd  under  th^  new 
law  was  In  Boise,  Idaho  A  man  and  his 
x.fp  wh  T  'jcere  v.::\.:'.':.^,  «>xT'rneiy  obsf^ene 
material  from  tl~ie  west  roa.  t,  were  given 
10   years   in   Jail,   plus    a   heavy   tine 

A  Virginia  man  and  h.s  wife  dee-ling  In 
obeceu.ty  were  sentenced  t<i  a  yetir  m  Uie 
F»H!era:  peniter.' .  ir-.  \w\  hned  ♦J.O^jd  In 
Louisiana,  twi;  more  dea^trs  ui  r..i,a  we-e 
given  a  year  and  18  muiit  .-..s  lu  JaII  re- 
sp^'ctively. 

This  is  a  good  staxt.  Bu:  it  L&  only  a 
st.u-t. 

If  Government,  is  uj  m<iKe  full  usp  of  the 
new  le^^isiation,  it  nee(l->  .n-'.  must  ha'.-'  the 
c<x>f)f ration  of  al.  our  ciu^«.:.fi  uid  et..i*;ciitiiy 
of  all  our  parents 

The  privacy  of  the  mall  is  a  basl-  American 
rieht.  It  will  not  Vie  violated  '1  he  I  iJbt 
Offi  e  cannot  open  ti:  st-cla-^.s  mail  even  if  it 
is  ertain  the  eivei  ipf  cont.iiris  obsc*  ne  ma- 
terials. The  Po  t  or.ce  cm  iict  onlv  if 
parents  supply  the  evidence  after  the  mail 
has  been  delivered  Here  is  wh.it  we  as 
parents  can  do,  wt.at  we  must  Jo 

1  If  mall  c<  mine  to  your  home  is  obscne, 
or  solicits  the  sale  of  obecene  materials: 
save  all  the  mater:a;.  Including  the  covering 
enviojie:  put  it  promptly  in  the  hinds  of 
thp  lO'^al  postmas'er  ei'her  persona  ly  or  by 
ma;! 

2  Do  not  wait  for  this  danrer  to  strike 
vo'ir  hom.e  Join  with  )'her  parents,  teach- 
ers, local  law  enforcement  officers  and  civic 
gro'  ps  In  drawing  public  attention  to  the 
men  .  e  of  thi.:  traffic  in  .nith 

3  Work  '-l--«''v  w.*h  tearhers  In  vour  com- 
munl'v  to  d -■.*"■••  '^hsopr.''  m.*''r  -..^  in  the 
possess. on  of  chlldr'^n  and  to  determijie  the 
origin  of  such  m.iterial. 

4  Jo-.n  with  other  paren*s  and  teachers  In 
maki.ng  a  special  effort  to  impress  upon  the 
community  the  fart  thnt  evn  children  who 
are  never  exposed  to  the  obscene  material 
may  be  victimized  by  sex  criminals. 

5  Cooperate  with  the  schools  In  taking 
positive,  long-range  steps  to  help  children 
develop  wholesome  interests  In  good  litera- 
ture and  art — making  It  readily  available  to 
them  at  home.  In  the  classroom,  through 
literary  and  library  clubs,  and  through  stu- 
dent groups. 

6  Help  civic  groups  bring  about  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  decent  literature  commit- 
tee, broadly  representative  of  the  Interested 
civic  organizations  in  the  community. 

7.  Get  local  'udges,  law  enforcement  offl- 
c-^.-  and  representatives  of  the  police  force 
Wj  t.i.K  before  civic  groups  telling  what  they, 
as  guardians  of  the  community's  laws,  know 
of  the  relationship  between  the  traffic  in 
obscene  literature  and  Juvenile  delinquency 
and  sex  cranes. 

We  must  defend  our  youth,  in  the  Interests 
of  this  Nation  which  God  has  blessed  above 
Rii  others.  We  must  rise  to  this  task,  stand 
up  and  be  counted  on  the  side  of  decency. 
We  must  show  by  our  lives  and  actions  that 
we  possess  the  virtues  that  made  America 
great. 

There  will  be  those  who  will  cry  censor- 
ship and  suppressing  of  freedom  of  informa- 
tion. To  these  people  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  difference  between  liberty  and 
license — but  there  Is  a  real  difference.  It 
Is  not  a  denial  of  liberty  to  forbid  the  sale 
of  narcotics  or  alcohol  to  children,  and 
neither  is  It  a  denial  of  liberty  to  ban  the 
distribution  of  filthy,  obscene,  character 
destroying   materials 

TTiere  has  developpfi  in  'his  countrv.  I  am 
sorry    to  say,   a  species   of   so-called    broad- 


mindedness  which  tolerates  anything  and 
everything.  It  Is  high  time  right-thinking 
elUsens  showed  they  are  fed  up  with  such 
false  broadmlndedness.  I  for  one  fall  to 
see  where  this  so-called  tolerance  of  evil  has 
made  society  any  better  or  Individuals  any 
happier.  We  cannot  steer  a  safe  course 
without  a  compass  We  cannot  build  an 
enduring  society  except  on  principles  of 
righteousness. 

As  Dr  Daniel  A.  Poling  recently  wrote  In 
the  Christian  Herald,  "It's  time  for  a  new 
crusade."  a  crusade  for  decency. 

The  youth  of  the  church  and  of  America 
deserre  that  we  parents  live  up  to  our 
responsibilities  in  this  regard 

Miny  centuries  ago.  a  celebrated  Roman 
niatron,  Cornelia,  was  asked  by  an  acquaint- 
ance to  display  her  Jewels.  Cornelia  called 
to  her  children  to  step  forward.  "These  are 
my  Jewels."  she  said. 

The  youth  of  the  church  and  of  America 
R'e  our  Jewels.  Let  us  prize  them  as  they 
deserve.  A  clean  America  will  be  a  '^troni? 
America,  a  secure  America,  a  pr't^pi'Tous 
Americft.  a  peaceful  America,  a  fr.  ■  K:u^  r.ca, 
an  America  that  wiU  continue  i-^  uit nt 
God's  blessings  in  the  future  as  It  has  in 
the  past. 

God  grant  It  may  be  so.  I  humbly  pray  la 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.    Amen. 


Address     by     Hon.     Wri«rht     Patman,    of 
Texaj,  at  East  Texas  Baptiit  College 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STUART  SYMINGTON 

or    MIS.SOfKI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 
Friday.  January  22.  1960 

Mr.  S'^'MINGTON.  Mr  President, 
last  October  I  had  the  great  honor  of 
participating  In  ceremonies  at  East 
Texas  Baptist  College  in  Marshall,  Tex., 
hononn^  our  distinguished  collea-'ue  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Wright 
Patman  of  Texa.^; 

It  was  a  movlni  occasion,  and  the 
highlight  of  the  ceremonies  was  the  ad- 
dress by  Representative  Patman.  In  It 
he  expressed  some  of  the  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples that  have  guided  him  during  his 
long  and  distinguished  career  of  public 
servicf 

I  commend  this  able  address  to  all  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  Pre.^idcnt,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.<;ent  that  the  address  by  Uie  Honorable 
Wright  Patman.  of  Texas,  delivered  at 
the  special  convocation  at  East  Texas 
Baptist  Collepe  of  Marshall.  Tex.,  on 
October  6,  1959,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beinf?  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  or  Wright  Patman,  Membxb  or  Con- 
CRE-SS.  TO  East  Tex^s  Baptist  Colleci. 
Mar-hall  Tex,  Special  Convocation, 
October  6.  1959 

President  Bruce,  trustees  of  East  Texas 
Baptist  College,  members  of  the  faculty,  dis- 
tinguished guests  and  alumna,  you  have  been 
most  kind  and  generous. 

I  can  think  of  no  greater  honor  that  could 
eome  to  any  man  than  to  be  singled  out  aa 
having  made  an  effort  on  beh&lX  of  his  fellow 
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man  which  this  great  educational  Institu- 
tion considers  K  3e  worthy  of  Its  notice  and 
commendfttlcii. 

It  would  be  diflicult  to  know  how  Uj  reply 
to  the  pxu-emely  <ind  personiU  remarks  that 
have  beei'i  n.ade  h  »re  Uxlay. 

U  18  not  difficu!  ,  however  to  know  what  to 
say  u~>  tne  teaciurs  and  the  admin ittrators 
of  mis  great  coi  .e^e  Yov;  bave  remained 
close  enourn  to  tie  sweep  < 'i  history  to  know 
that.  v.hatever  d(  i.bt*  may  have  l>een  rais'-d 
by  new  and  ti  rem.  fiUig  povsic-.l  lor  .^es.  the 
humanirnk'  prinr  pies  <  '.  l.berai  educati'n 
are  still  civiUzati'  n  .  briKbtCF^t  aiid  best  nope. 
Ab<jut  '. '   •.'      ■■•■■       a     G     WelLs    wrote: 

"Human  l.^\  n\  :>et.imet  more  and  mure  a 
race  between  eau  auon  and  cjiiaj-Unpi.t 

He  \*uji  i"'l  8p<i»king  of  f-ci.ieatioii  ii.  the 
Benae  of  u-aii.u.g  more  t'  ;.;..i.AUf  aiid 
■pecialii>t£  to  hariiei..s  new  aiuj  lu-^rr  p-  A.r- 
ful  physical  forces,  though,  of  c»  .us'  ^  vu;- 
aation  badly  neetls  ro<..re  speciaii/>U  ;..'<»ir.:n»? 
too — mure  scientifts  and  tecLnu:aj..s  vi  uxi 
kinds.  He  was  observing — as  one  must  v.  ui  a 
reflecting  up>on  tiie  course  of  human  his- 
tory— that  the  race  1*  between  mankind's 
rapidly  accumulating  knowledge  about  the 
physical  universe  and  his  learning  how  to 
organize  his  society  and  better  govern  him- 
self. He  was  talking  about  education  in  the 
liberal  sense — education  which  forms  tv.e 
cultural  bridge  between  the  past  and  pres- 
ent and  links  the  epecialtsts  of  our  own  day 
into  a  common  bond  for  civilization's  ad- 
vancement. 

Few  educated  people  doubt  that  the  great 
problem  of  our  age  is  to  obtain  more  liberally 
educated  people — people  who  have  learned 
how  to  Join  together  In  voluntary  associa- 
tions to  define  and  extend  Uie  common  good. 
The  problem  of  our  age  Is  not  so  much  to 
extend  further  the  frontiers  of  science,  to 
discover  new  physical  laws,  but  to  bring 
about  bett»r  law  and  order  In  the  humfin 
Boclety  In  short,  our  problem  Is  belter 
gorernment  at  all  level.s  rr  human  asso- 
ciation, whether  we  happen  to  call  the  g'  v- 
ernlng  unit  a  government,  an  afaociation. 
the   United  Nations,  or  Just   the  family. 

Making  this  commonplace  observation  does 
not  mean  that  I  share  a  view  sometimes  ex- 
preseed  that  clTlllzatlon  Is  on  the  down- 
grade, or  that  we  are  witnessing  an  all- 
around   moral  decline 

They  say  that  when  you  cet  ti  tl  e  point 
where  you  think  the  ountry  is  gomp  to 
the  dogs,  that  is  a  sign  of  old  age  And 
they  also  say  Uiat  being  an  Incurable  opumiit 
about  the  future  of  mankind  is  a  sign  of 
muddleheadedness 

Admitting  only  to  mnture  optimism.  I 
would  have  to  say  that  the  progress  in  mans 
ability  to  govern  him.-:!  if  which  I  have  been 
able  to  observe  has  beeti  marked  ».th  some 
notable  advances 

Consider,  for  example,  that  discussions  of 
BClentiflc  truths,  and  even  conflicts  of  sci- 
enUfic  truths,  now  observe  very  high  moral 
standards.  This  achievement  mu.'^t  be  ranked 
among  the  priceless  humsn  freedom;"  It  has 
becom.e  almost  unthinkable  that  any  ques- 
tion In  the  realm  of  physics  or  blolopy  would 
be  answered  by  appeals  to  political  authority. 
It  U  unthinkable  that  a  scientist  would  try 
to  establish  a  thesis  by  deliberate  fraud,  or 
that  a  scientific  finding  would  be  censored 
or  distorted  bv  the  newspapers  and  other 
commercial  modin  of  communication.  This 
has    not    iiiwa.s    been   so. 

Nor  d  M's  !i  explain  this  advancement  In 
the  scientinc  fields  to  say  that  science  is 
especially  concerned  with  discovering  the 
truth  and.  therefore.  It  is  only  natural  to  be 
extremely  careful  of  the  truth  In  matters  of 
^•ip;  r^  Mei.  arr  seekmr  tf  find  the  truth  In 
Other  heldi.  no  le**  8<i  tiiiin  ;:.  bcieuce. 

The  explanation.  I  think,  is  to  be  found 
In  two  developments, 
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First,  the  people  who  make  up  the  scien- 
tific professions  are  educated,  almost  with- 
out exception,  not  merely  in  techniques, 
but  In  tl.e  origins  of  their  science  and  Its 
contributions  to  the  human  culture.  Being 
educated  F>ef  pie.  they  are  well  aware  of  tl.e 
lone  strueCies  that  were  waged  to  win  free- 
dnm  for  scientific  investigation  and  expres- 
sion, and  are  i.o  less  sealous  of  this  free- 
dom than  of  the  science   itself. 

Second.  I  would  attribute  the  high  moral 
standards  being  obser^'ed  in  the  sciei.tihc 
fields  to  the  voluntary  associations  that  are 
thp  governme  t>odies  of  tJ^ie  people  woik.re 
in  these  fields  These  association.'^  would 
most  certainly  frown  upon  'raud.  misrepre- 
jsentatio::,  and  the  like,  if  such  were  used 
;n    d'-scn!:>inK    .scientific    matters 

Wouldn't  It  t)e  a  wonderful  thine  if  our 
r'.\\].rjiUozi  were  advanced  tn  U\<  point  that 
di"~us.^.l  ins  and  contn-verfies  over  political 
trviths  observed  mural  standards  as  iiieh  as 
those  observed  in  sc.enttfic  controver    e: 

Perhaps  there  lia?  been  protrress  In  this  di- 
rection, though  I  am  not  sure  of  It  The 
slambang  assertion  and  the  flaintKyant 
claim  hsve  largely  d!»^  ovit  But  th»'y  have 
largely  been  replaced  by  the  m.ore  rubt'.e 
techniques  of  mass  prcpaeanda  S--"  It  in;'.y 
be  that  here  Improvement  has  been  In  form. 
while  in  substance  there  has  been  retrt:>?rts- 
slon.  Yet.  I  have  no  doubt,  If  I  m-vy  be  «o 
bold  as  to  make  a  forecart.  that  there  will 
come  a  day  when  both  p'-illtlclnns  and  thope 
responsible  for  the  machinery  of  m.''_«5s  opln- 
lonmaking  will  be  as  careful  to  dist!neu!':h 
between  truth  and  Innuendo,  between  h-^pe 
and  fact,  as  are  the  scientists. 

As  to  the  very  difBcuU  field  of  relation- 
ships, among  nations,  there  have  been  some 
recent  and  unmistakable  advances  in  man's 
ability  to  govern  himself.  We  have  now,  in 
the  United  Nations,  an  organization  for 
bringing  the  peoples  of  the  world  together 
in  common  support  of  common  catises— 
most  particularly  to  resolve  differences  by 
peaceable  means.  True,  the  United  Nations 
has  not  lived  up  to  the  high  hopes  that 
many  first  held  for  It.  But  at  least  the 
nations  of  the  world  have  found  It  possible 
to  remain  In  association  for  orderly  dis- 
cussion of  their  common  problems  and  their 
individual  differences.  Even  this  was  not 
possible  only  a  generation  ago,  despite  the 
horrible  lesson  of  the  First  World  War. 

Within  my  own  lifetime  there  have  also 
been  quite  notable  advances  in  our  country 
In  recognizing  and  fulfilling  our  responsi- 
bilities for  the  common  good  on  the  na- 
tional scale.  There  was  time,  within  my 
memory,  when  it  was  widely  believed  that 
the  people  of  this  country  could  not,  and 
should  not.  be  mutually  responsible  for  their 
common  economic  good.  When  I  first  went 
to  Waslilngton.  the  prevailing  view  then 
was  that  the  economic  condition  of  the 
people  was  a  matter  of  no  proper  concern 
of  the  Federal  Government.  The  great  ebbs 
and  tides  of  the  business  cycle  were  re- 
garded as  the  workings  of  a  mysterious  force, 
almost  sacred,  not  to  be  meddled  with  or 
controlled  by  the  collective  Intelligence  of 
people.  Yet  within  a  decade  such  beliefs 
and  superstitions  were  discarded  and  a 
newly  recognized  responsibility  for  Intelli- 
gent control  of  the  economic  climate  was 
embraced.  Indeed,  following  the  last  great 
war,  we  wrote  this  newly  found  responsibility 
for  the  common  economic  good  Into  statute. 
declaring  otir  national  policy  to  t>e  that  of 
using  all  the  plans,  programs  and  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  promote 
maximum  employment,  production  and  pur- 
chasing power. 

To  assure  each  man  a  Job,  no  To  tell  any 
man  what  his  Job  shall  be,  how  he  shall  try 
to  satisfy  his  instinct  for  workmanship,  no. 
But  to  an  assured  general  prosperity,  yes.   To 


pledge  opportunity  for  earning  a  livelihood, 
yes  To  pledge  economic  freedom — meaning 
that  each  man  shall  have  a  wide  and  prac- 
tical choice  of  ways  in  which  to  earn  his 
livelihood,  also  yes.  These  thing  we  n<.  w 
recofruize  t-.  be  our  responsibUiiy  on  a  Ui»- 
tional  scale. 

We  have  not  acquired  the  best  techn.ques 
for  acconiplislimg  these  objectives  as  rapidly 
us  we  might  like.  And  what  may  be  more 
ser;i.i..A.  respciLsible  oEclals  of  povernnnent 
i^ave  u^i  fceemed  tc  hold  steadfastly  to  the 
olyje-;:ivcs  tiienisclves  But  U;'s  Is  to  be  ex- 
jx-cted.  In  huinan  propress,  some  faltering 
Btc^js  bcenx  alw:.ya  t^'  follow  a  long  forward 
step.  But  I  do  not  see  in  this  any  fatal 
rl.yihm  of  history.  Notr»ble  progress  toward 
economic  freedom  has  been  achieved,  and 
few  people  are  so  thoughtless  as  tc  entertain 
notions  of  abandoning  this  progress. 

So  much  for  the  recent  advances,  as  I  see 
them.  In  our  ability  to  go\crn  ourselves 

At  all  levels  of  government— national  In- 
ternational, and  BO  on — there  seems  to  have 
been  seme  advancement,  and  at  least  no 
serious  retropressipn.  In  all  cases  except  one. 
But  a£  I  see  it,  the  most  important  governing 
unit  of  a!',  has  beer,  and  is  no-w.  undergoing 
a  E'Tious  breakdown  I  am  referring  to  the 
individual  family,  which  has.  of  course,  been 
the  basic  unit  of  go-,  ernment  in  our  civillza- 
tion  f->r  as  lone  as  we  have  had  a  Civilization. 
Indeed  the  famllv  is  an  Inteeral  part  of  our 
re'.l'.^us  heritaee  and  c  'nsiderine  the  values 
which  are  at  stake  it  is  a  wonder  that  our 
whole  society  doe^  not  cultivate  and  novu"ish 
this  unit  of  governm.ent  above  all. 

Yet  we  are  today  witnessing  premature 
senarations  and  splltups  of  so  many  families, 
and  wrh  such  consequences,  that  we  are 
witnessinp  in  oiir  c  wn  time  a  partial  return 
U)  barbarism.  It  would  be  difiicuit  tc  imap- 
me  any  development  more  p-  '-  -^'we  of 
prese.'iL  cruel i>  or  mjre  threatening  to  i..vUi- 
zation  s  future. 

There  sc-em  to  be  almost  countless  in- 
stances where  grandparents — the  old  folks — 
have  been  separated  from  the  f.imiiy  and 
F' t  a-  :irt  t.^  spf:.d  t.hf:r  declining  years  in 
ionei>  surroundings  and  conditions  of  essen- 
tial use.essness.  Furthermore,  tliese  penpie 
axe  frequently  being  separated  frun:i  their 
iamuiet  at  the  very  ume  their  families  most 
need  the  stabilizing  inliucnce.  the  wisd'.jni. 
fxperitnce.  and.  in  sl.jrt,  the  whoiC  culiurai 
heritage  which  is  tJielrs  to  hand  down.  And 
they  are  being  separated  from,  their  families 
p,t  t'.r  vrrv  x.r.-.p  thr-.t  tl.cy  t- 'C  arc  rriost  in 
need  of  an  opportunity  to  be  of  service  to 
Uieir  {Aiiiilies. 

In  almost  Ci  untless  instances  too.  young 
children  and  teenagers  are  being  turned  into 
the  streets,  with  little  guidance,  with  ha.-diy 
an  luiroGUCtion  to  our  cultural  hearitage, 
and  left  U)  try  to  work  out  a  culture  and  a 
tn.  .•;»!  ci-de  in  association  witli  other  dispos- 
btsseu   cl.iidreii      This   is   m  'St  disturbing 

If  1  mav  be  so  bold  as  t-  suKfrest  ca.ises. 
I  believe  that  t-here  are  two  fai^tors  at  work 
contributing  to  the  breakdown  of  so  many 
tinlts  of  family  government. 

First,  too  many  people  are  forcettine  the 
ancient  truths  while  le.imincr  new  dogmas 
We  are  tu-  a  t  ation,  too  off^n  necectmg 
the  Lord's  cor.mandment.^  wiille  peeking 
moral  gtiidance  frcm  psycl.-iloeical  theories. 
If  I  have  correctly  lea-ned  fr  m  my  very 
wise  and  very  wonderful  pastor  Dr  C^- 
gln,  then  I  am  right  in  thinklne  that  when 
the  Lord  gave  Moses  the  commandment. 
"Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother"  He 
meant  this  commandment  ^  as  to  be  t-iueht 
to  his  children  and  his  children's  children 
for  all  time,  and  not  Just  until  such  t::ne  as 
a  Dr  Spock  or  a  Dr  Gesnell  might  present 
added  things  that  children  should  be  taueht. 
A  second  cause  of  this  wnde-scale  break- 
down  of    lamily    government    seems    to    be. 
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without  fruestlon.  that  so  many  famlliea  are 
being  split  up  because  the  younger  people 
especially  In  the  farm  and  smallt^Dwn  areas 
of  the  country,  such  as  ours,  are  being  forced 
to  migrate  over  long  distances  to  find  eco- 
nomic opportunity. 

Thus,  I  believe,  we  must  take  prompt  steps 
to  expand  economic  opportunities  here  at 
home  for  the  young  people — and  for  the 
older  people,  too.  as  for  that  matter.  It  Is 
not  enough  that  the  Federal  Oovernment 
does  Its  part  to  maintain  a  general  prosperity 
In  the  Nation.  We  must  work  through  all  of 
our  associations — at  the  regional,  State  and 
local  levels — and  form  new  association.^  If 
need  be.  to  see  that  economic  opportUJ-ties 
are  expanded. 

This  suggestion  Involves  no  new  prln'-'.p'.e 
In  practice,  it  would  be  a  renewal  of  our 
traditions  of  neighbrrimess.  In  the  old 
days,  when  the  country  was  young,  our 
grandfathers  gathered  to  help  newlyweds 
clear  a  patch  of  land  and  esta'ollsh  a  home- 
stead. And  they  helped  new  settlers  in  sim- 
ilar ways,  by  all  pitching  in  to  build  a  barn 
and  helping  to  plant  the  first  crop.  B-^th 
our  State  and  Federal  Governments  tu.so 
helped  expand  economic  opportunities,  svjrh 
as  by  helping  build  the  railroads  to  open  new 
frontiers  for  settlement. 

As  I  see  It,  we  must  today  apply  the  same 
kind  of  group  effort  and  shoulder  the  same 
kind  of  community  responsibilities  to  ex- 
pand the  new  forms  of  ec'^^nomlc  opportunity 
as  they  exist,  or  can  be  made  to  exist. 

Nature  has  smiled  on  us  and  on  the  region 
In  which  we  live.  Our  five  talentvS  are  our 
bountiful  land,  our  equitable  climate,  our 
pure  water,  our  good  people,  and  the  unique 
community  spirit  which   we   have   Inherited. 

Fortunately,  our  parents  and  grandparents 
have  left  us  all  these  res^Turces  in  g^x^cl  re- 
pair. The  land  Is  none  the  p<X)rer  f  t  hav- 
ing provided  sustenance  for  many  offsprings. 
The  water  is  still  plentiful,  and  we  are  Uiklng 
stepw  to  conserve  It.  Our  people  have  better 
education,  plus  the  same  stout  hearts  and 
willing  hands. 

We  have  good  markets  and  growing  m.ar- 
kets  here  in  our  own  area:  and  we  have  some 
of  the  basic  Industrial  materials  we  need, 
not  the  least  of  which  are  Iron  and  steel. 
We  are  close  to  favorable  energy  soMrces, 
especially  natural  gas  and  oU.  Oijr  tran.s- 
portatlon  Is  on  the  whole  good,  and  someday 
we  will  have.  In  addition,  water  tran.spijr- 
tatlon. 

Providing  more  economic  opportunity  h»re 
at  home  will  mean  ftncUr.g  ways  to  r.r.r.g 
about  more  Industry  to  use  our  resources. 
Admittedly,  attracting  industrial  settlers  to- 
day is  somewhat  more  difficult  than  attract- 
ing farm  settlers  In  generations  gone  by. 
Traditions  of  nelghborllness  are  different 
Farmers  have  never  regarded  other  farmers 
a«  competitors.  It  has  never  been  the  zwf.- 
torn  of  farmers  to  discourage  ot.h^rs  from 
farming,  nor  to  withhold  inform  it; '?n  a.s  to 
how  otli«rs  might  produce  nu  re  )v  better 
methods.  Not  so  amoi;g  industr.ai  w.d  cun- 
merclai  rivals. 

Wltnes*  the  fact  that  when  efT  >r*8  were 
being  made  to  est.ablish  rhe  Lone  Star 
works — first  the  Iron  works  and  then  later 
the  steel  works,  which  now  ct^mpr.se  tiie 
Lone  Star  Steel  Co. — the.<!e  eiTorts  were 
met  with  both  discouraging  adv.ce  and  out- 
right resistance.  In  fact,  if  we  had  not  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  have  the  guiding  geruu.s 
of  Mr  E.  B  Germany  In  helping  to  establish 
a  steel  industry  here  in  our  area,  our  succe.'is 
might  have  been  retarded  for  another  genera- 
tion. 

We  were  told,  among  other  tlv.r.g.s,  th.it  we 
could  not  make  steel  in  this  area  because  our 
people  did  not  know  how  to  make  steel  and 
that  they  could  not  learn  for  a  generation  to 


make  steel  as  good  or  as  skillfully  as  workers 
In  the  great  steel  centers  As  It  turned  out 
however,  our  people  did  learn  very  quickly 
how  to  make  steel,  and  to  make  the  best 
steel,  and  they  learned  with  the  help  of  only 
a  few  imported  workers  and  technicians. 
This  achievement  is  a  tribute  to  the  native 
abilities  of  our  people,  both  to  produce  and 
to  manage  large  enterprises.  Such  achieve- 
ments can  be  repeated. 

One  of  our  economic  problems  today  Is 
that  we  are  losing  farm  f)Opulation  very 
rapidly.  Productivity  on  the  farm,  that  Is  to 
say.  actual  farm  output  per  m.an-hour  of 
work  Is  Increasing  at  a  phenomenal  rate. 
The  technicians  fl^^ure  it  at  about  8  percent 
a  year,  which  Is  several  tlm.es  the  produc- 
tivity Increase  in  Industry.  We  are  still 
going  through  another  technical  revolution 
In  'arming.  More  mechanization,  more  fer- 
tilizer, more  miraculous  chemicals  to  control 
in.sects.  fungus  diseases,  and  so  on,  more 
plant  hormones,  new  plant  and  animal 
breeds,  and  In  all-around  advancement  In 
understandmg  and  controlling  the  life  proc- 
esses of  plants  and  farm  animals. 

All  this  means  that  a  smaller  and  smaller 
percentage  of  the  population  Is  needed  on 
the  f.irm  to  turn  out  all  of  the  food  and  fiber 
requ.red  by  the  whole  country,  plus  much 
of  that  required  abroad. 

And,  of  course,  farm  people  are  not  the 
only  people  who  are  moving  away.  We  are 
also  losing  population  from  the  towns  and 
Villages — people  from  the  families  who  have 
performed  the  service,  trade,  and  profes- 
sional functions  for  the  farmers.  I  do  not 
mean  that  we  are  losing  population  In  an 
absolute  sense;  of  course  not.  But  falling  to 
provide  for  the  normal  growth  of  an  area 
m''  ins  an  economic  drain  on  the  whole  area. 

And  what  Is  much  more  Important,  the 
whole  Nation  Is  losing  the  beneQt  of  family 
government  as  a  result  of  premature  separa- 
tion of  family  groups.  The  Nation  Is  losing 
In  moral  fiber  by  reason  of  Its  Irrational 
cruelty  to  Its  older  people,  and  by  reason  of 
its  turning  Its  younger  people  Into  a  genera- 
tion of  Juvenile  delinquents. 

We  need  have  no  fear  that  the  graduates 
of  East  Texas  Baptist  College  will  ever  be- 
come Juvenile  delinquents — or  adult  delin- 
quents either,  for  that  matter.  By  the 
time  the  young  people  have  completed  their 
education  here,  they  have  drawn  a  large 
measure  of  wisdom  from  the  great  teachers, 
past  and  present.  They  have  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  our  cultural  and  religious 
heritage  sufBclently  well  to  be  able  to  mark 
their  own  guldeposts  when  they  leave  here. 
B  ;t  what  about  the  children  set  loose  to 
mark  their  own  guldeposts  who  are  not  so 
f^r'unate  as  to  have  the  kind  of  education 
and  tr.iinlng  that  young  people  receive  here? 

I  happen  to  share  the  belief  that  there  Is 
n  )  s-:oh  thing  as  a  basically  bad  boy — or 
a  b.asically  bad  girl  either.  It  Is  a  belief 
which  has  received  considerable  lupport 
from  some  of  the  recent  studies  of  Juvenile 
delinquency. 

Specialists  who  have  m.idc  qvilte  scrlo'-.s 
and  competent  Investigations  now  repc  rt 
that  what  seems  to  us  highly  nonconform- 
ist conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Juvenile  de- 
linquent Is  actually  highly  conformist  con- 
duct as  related  to  the  rules  and  ethics  which 
have  grown  up  within  the  Juvenile  gang. 
The  youthful  delinquent,  we  are  told.  Is  In 
reality  guided  by  public  opinion,  but  by  a 
public  opinion  of  small  society  that  has 
somehow  gotten  out  of  the  main  stream  of 
opinion  In  developing  its  Ideas  as  to  what 
Is  proper  and  Improper  conduct. 

Since  mankind  has  been  given  the  means 
of  accumulating  knowledge  over  the  whole 
span  of  the  human  experience,  we  might 
wonder  why  It  Is  that  some  people  seem  to 
expect  that  each  Individual  child  might  be- 


cme  civilized  by  some  kind  of  divine  In- 
terce.ssi  >n,  rather  than  by  education  and 
training. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  all  of  the  ideas  and 
customs  which  have  been  embodied  Iti  the 
ethical  codes  of  the  past,  or  even  In  the  best 
body  of  religious  thought,  were  neceassj-lly 
correct  and  suitable  for  all  times.  Obviously, 
many  were  not.  And  no  doubt  some  of  the 
Ideas  In  our  best  body  of  ethics  today  will 
be  changed  with  time  and  experience.  That 
changes  will  be  made  Is  not  so  Important 
as  how  they  will  be  made,  and  this,  I  think. 
Is  the  main  significance  of  the  family  unit 
lu  our  civilization. 

Revisions  to  the  ethical  and  moral  codes 
are  best  made  In  a  society  of  liberally  edu- 
cated Individuals,  living  together  under  fam- 
ily government.  In  this  kind  of  society  revi- 
sions to  the  moral  code  will  be  made  In  the 
light  of  accumulated  human  experience  and 
religious  wisdom.  In  this  kind  of  society 
the  test  of  the  ethical  and  moral  code  is  not 
how  well  It  accommodates  Individual,  selfish 
Interest,  but  how  well  It  contributes  Ui  the 
continued  well-being  and  happiness  of  the 
family. 


The  Old  Stone  House  in  Georgetown 


EXTENSION  OP  RKM.-\RKS 


or 


HON.  AUN  BIBLE 

OF  NBVAI..\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATFS 

Friday,  January  22,  1960 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  January  23.  1960,  there 
will  occur  an  event  of  unique  signifi- 
cance in  the  long  and  cherished  history 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  refer  to 
a  showing  by  the  National  Park  Service 
of  the  Old  Stone  House  at  3051  M  Street, 
in  Georgetown. 

Through  the  interest  and  generosity  of 
several  Georgetown  citizens,  period  fur- 
niture of  the  18th  century  has  been 
loaned  for  this  building.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  Sunday,  the  restored  structure 
will  be  officially  opened  to  the  public,  and 
there  will  be  no  charge  for  admissions. 

The  Old  Stone  House  has  many  tradi- 
tions, Mr.  President,  many  of  them  leg- 
endary. In  1934  an  architectural  survey 
determined  conclusively  that  it  was  built 
between  the  years  1764  and  1766,  which 
makes  It  the  oldest  known  hou.se  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Wlien  this  fact 
became  known,  interest  immediately  be- 
gan to  generate.  The  2d  session  of  the 
81st  Congress  held  hearings  on  H.R.  7722 
and  testimony  brought  out  the  fact  of 
t.he  ase  of  the  prerevolutlonary  building 
and  the  fact  that  it  had  witnessed  many 
eventa  in  the  Nation's  Capital  stamped 
it  with  Inescapable  historical  value. 

On  September  25.  1950.  Public  Law  836 
gave  the  United  States  title  to  the  build- 
ing and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
was  authorized  to  administer  it  and  ex- 
hibit it  as  a  public  museum. 

Since  that  time  architectural  restora- 
tion has  been  completed,  and  we  have  an 
attraction  that  is  bound  to  add  to  the 
many  charms  of  Georgetown  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
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SENATE 


MONDW,   JWTARY  2").   1  %n 
(.Legislative   day  r  /  F-idav.  JanuanJ  --. 

The  Senate  mec  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
on  the  expiration  of  the  i  ecp-s.s 

The  Chaplain.  Rev  Pifdenck  Brown 
Harris.  D.D..  oHercd  Uie  lollowing 
prayer: 

Eternal  God,  to  whom  all  hearts  are 
open  and  from  whom  no  human  secrets 
are  hid.  save  us  from  the  fallacy  of 
usiru:  what  we  call  prayer  to  build,  with 
comfortable  phrases,  a  hheller  around 
our  own  shortcomings. 

As  from  a  world  rife  with  sham  and 
deceit  we  turn  to  Thee,  God  of  all  truth, 
let  us  be  solemnly  conscious  that  all  pre- 
tense is  unavailing  when  we  talk  with 
Thee. 

As  chdsen  icnders  of  the  Nation  in  a 
time  of  ciiallente  and  perii.  Kive  1  hy 
servants  here  the  fidelity,  the  candor, 
and  the  courage  to  warn  this  wayward 
generation  that  the  road  of  safety,  com- 
fort, and  repose  is  the  straight  path  to 
the  loss  of  the  precious  birthri^-'ht  be- 
queathed to  us  by  those  who  endured 
hardness  and  spumed  ease  that  we  might 
Hve  in  freedom. 

■We  ask  it  in  the  denr  Redeemer's 
name    Amen. 


LNQUIRY     RECaiDING     YEAS     AND 
NAYS  ON  UNFlNlbHED  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  pcu"- 
liamentary  Inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  KUCHFl.  Have  the  yeas  ard 
nays  been  oraered  on  Calendar  No.  571, 
S.  2436.  the  so-called  clean  elections  bill? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  not  yet  been  ordered  on 
thebUl. 

Mr  KUCIIEL.     I  thank  tlie  Chair. 


TIIE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day. January  22,  1960,  wa.s  dispensed 
With. 


COMMITTE?:   MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  requcit  of  Mr.  Neueekgek,  and  by 
unaK.muus  ccnsent.  the  SuLtcumrailU'e 
on  the  North  American  Regional  Broad- 
casting Agreeraent  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  F^nate 
today. 

TRANSAi'^'TON  OF  ROITINE 

BUSINESS 

Mr  JOHNFCiN  of  Texa.'^  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  ununimous  con.'ent  that  there 
may  be  tl.e  u  ua'.  moin.np  hotir  for  the 
Introduction  <  f  memorials  hiWs  and  the 
transaction  cf  oU.cr  routine  taus;ne,s.s, 
and  that  there  be  a  3 -minute  limitation 
on  statement;;. 

The  VICE  I  RESIDENT.  "^Vithout  ob- 
jection, U  is  so  u:de:L'd 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  supeest  the  absenr.   of  a  quorum 

The  "VICE  PRESIPKNT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  uTiiniraous  coiisenl  tliat  fur- 
ther proceedi:igs  under  the  quoiiim  call 
be  dispensed  xith. 

The  "VICE  IRESIDENT  'Without  ob- 
jection, It  is  to  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMTNlCA-nONS. 
ETC. 

The  \TCE  ITIESIDEINT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

RXPORT    or    General    Saues    Manager,    Com- 

MODITT  CRXDIT  COBJOaATUN 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secret ar>-  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  the  General  Sales  Manager  on 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  sales  poUclee, 
actlvltleB,  and  dlspoeltlons  dated  October 
1959  (with  an  accompmnylng  reports,  to  the 
Commltt««  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

Repoet  on  Reappobtionment  or 
Appkopkiations 
A  letter  from  the  EMrector,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Pi-e.'ideut. 
repcrtlng.  pursuant  to  law.  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Treasury  Department  for 
"Salaries  and  expenscf  OSict  oi  the  Secre- 
tary," and  the  appropnaiio;.  ti  the  Veterans' 
Administration  lor  "Inpaiieiit  c;.re  "  lor  the 
fiscal  year  1960.  have  been  reapportioned  on 
a  basis  which  Indicates  the  neccstliy  for  sup- 
plemental estimates  <rf  appropriation;  to  the 
Committee  on  AppropriaUons. 


•WTiereas  travel  la  an  Important  element 
in  the  development  of  greater  toternatlonal 
understanding  and  ti^tis  tends  to  promote 
world  peace:  and 

Whereas  visitors  from  other  '.ar.d5  have 
tradltlonsjly  found  In  the  United  St8t«  a 
friendly  welcome  from  a  people  v^hose  pri- 
ma.'-y  concern  Is  for  peaceful  accompUsh - 
menis  ir.  their  economic  social,  and  cultural 
life;  and 

Whereas  the  memberp  rf  this  church  are 
desirovif-  t  :  shanr.e  w;th  our  wor^d  neig!;- 
b.)rs  "..he  6])irituai  nf  w(  ;i  as  the  material 
sat i&l actions  which  \^e  enjo\  m  our  every- 
day iivcs; 

Therefore,  the  official  board  of  the  Fair- 
Unpton  MeUiodlsi  Churcii  endorse*  the 
"vi5.t  the  Vn:ud  St,'ites  of  America  pro- 
gram as  an  cp;jortunuy  U^  demonstrate  the 
traiiscendeiil  quali'.y  of  the  Ciirifctiaii  prin- 
ciples which  are  the  very  fabric  of  our  Na- 
tion, and  urges  its  members  to  examute  ways 
in  wlilch  they,  individually  and  Ct-iiectivt.y, 
can  use  this  opportunity  to  strengthen  t;ie 
bonds  of  friendship  between  our  ocuntry 
and  the  international  c  ^mn-unity  of  nations. 
and  In  so  doing  to  maJte  this  world  a  better 
place  In  which  to  live. 

To  Implement  this  resolution  the  off.olal 
board  recommends  that  leaders  of  variotis 
organizations  wnhm  the  church  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  1960  program  ar.d  dis- 
cuss within  their  respective  pror.p?  specific 
ways  by  which  they  may  participate'  espe- 
cially in  hospitality  phr^es  of  the  program 
to  Insure  the  proper  reception  of  visitors 
from  abroad  to  this  area 

Further,  it  i£  recommended  that  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  tr..:.sr;.:ft-d  to  all  churcl.es 
of  this  district  in  the  hope  tiiat  they  will 
initiate  slm^Uar  activities. 


PETTTIONS  .AND  MEMORIAL.'^ 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  a.<^ 
indicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT; 

The  petlUon  of  Jerome  C.  Mletchen,  of 
Ogden,  Utah,  praying  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of 
supervlaoTB  of  the  San  Joaquin  County 
Flood  Control  and  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
trict, relating  to  flood  control  work  on  the 
Mokelimme  River,  Calif.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works 


RESOLUTION        OF        FAIRIINOTON 

METHODIST     CHURCH,     AI.EXAN- 

DRIA,  VA 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  nsk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  piinicd  :r. 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
official  board  of  the  Pairlin^ton  Meth- 
odist Church,  of  Alexandria,  Va  ,  en- 
dorsing the  -Visit  the  United  Slates  of 
America  "  proRram. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows ; 

Whereas  tlie  Prefirtent  of  the  Unlte^l 
States  has  proclaimed  l"6<;t  as  'Visit  the 
United  States  of  America  Year."  and  ha.«< 
thereby  extended  a  c  rdial  invitation  to  the 
people  of  the  world  to  visit  our  country;  and 


RE-^OLUTION       OF       THE       NASSAU 
COUNTY   AMERIC.\N   UEGIOJS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  P*res;dent.  I  a,sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  pi-ir.ted  m 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Nassau  County.  N.Y  .  American  Legion, 
favoring  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
f.-lab]::.h  a  veterans  hobpital  for  Nassau 
and  Suffolk  Counties. 

Tiiere  bemt.:  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordt  red  to  be  prmtc^d  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  Nassau  County  row  h.-is  a  papula- 
tion in  excess  of  1,700,000;  and 

Whereas  there  are  at  preser.t  miir.y  vet- 
erans who  are  unemployed  or  w  rk;:.g  on 
reduced  salaries,  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
for  medical  and  hospUa'.  treatment  at  pri- 
vate hospitals,  although  they  i.e-ed  h06- 
pltallwitlon;  and 

Wl'.creas  nald  veternn^  must  therefore  be 
trei'xl  R5  char:tr  c:i8e*    and 

Whereas  the  pret-ent  nonvcteran  h'->f^.:'ils 
are  very  overcrowded    and 

Whcrens  the  Pres;c;!-r.t  of  the  United 
P'.i.tes,  the  Dover:,  r  ^  f  the  Stat^e  or  New 
York  and  the  county  executive  of  Nassau 
Cotu'.ty  ha\e  nU  expressed  tfie  need  to  h.ve 
more  pu^jUc  w  rks  started  u^  take  u;.  the 
slack  In  emplovment    and 

\\"!-.ere:uS  N:i£s;;U  C  'ur.tv  and  .SiifTo'.k  Coun- 
ty veterft;is  find  it  extremely  diflicuU  x^o  (ra;:i 
admlttiince  to  the  presently  avnUabie  vet- 
era:. s  ]•.'.•  p;'...:s  due  to  the  congestion  and 
he -.vy  de:'....:.ds  tr.ereon:   and 

Whereas  the  Suffolk  Countv  Amerlcar.  I  e- 
frton  ore:Anizntion  Is  on  record  by  resolu- 
tion ca:lir.B  for  the  erect;on  of  ar.  addit.  )n 
to  the  Northport  Hospital  fur  veterans:  Now, 
therefore    be  it 

Rcso::^rd.  That  the  Nassau  County  Amer- 
Srun  I/ec.on  orpai.ii'.ation  go  on  recrjrd  us 
fHvorine  the  ept4»b".l5hment  of  a  veterans 
ho  ;->iia'.   for  Nasp.a:  and  ^^'.iffolk  Cour.tles. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  without  amendment. 

S.  2779.  A  bill  relating  to  the  election  un- 
der section  1372  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
C :>de  of  1954  by  the  Au£;u?ta  Furniture  Co., 
Inc  ,  of  Staunton.  Va.  t  Hept.  No    1040  , . 

By  Mr  BYRD  of  Vireinia.  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  amendments; 

H  R  7538.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  copyriKht  royalties  f')r  pur- 
poses of  the  personal  holding  company  tax 
iRept.  No.  1041 1 . 

By  Mr  JOHNSTON  of  Sr.uth  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  without 
amendment 

S.  Con  Res  81.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
posing observance  of  weelc  beginning  January 
31.  1960.  as  Natlr-n^l  Junior  Achievement 
Week   (Rept    No    104Ji. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    report    of    a 
nomination  was  .submitted ; 

By  Mr    RUS.'^ELL.  from  the  C^^n.mlttee  on 

Armed  Services : 

Joseph    V     CharvK.    of    California,    to    be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr     FONG    (for    himself    and    Mr. 
Long  of  H,\waii  i  : 

8,2891.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  as  amended,  and  title 
V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  so 
as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  make  financial  assistance  available  under 
such  acts  to  pers<jn3  holding  leasehold  In- 
terests In  lands  In  the  State  of  Hawaii,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agr::'.i:tiLre  and   Forestry, 

(See    the    remarks    of    Mr.    Fong    f.-'atTX    he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr    WILEY 

S  289J     A    bill    for    the    relief   of   Toehlko 
Hat*a;    to   the   Committee   on    the   Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    McGEE 

S  2893  A  bill  to  permit  weekly  publica- 
tiorLS  to  suspend  publication  for  not  more 
than  two  issues  m  any  one  calendar  year 
without  loss  of  second-class  mail  privileges; 
to  the  Comm^ittee  on  Pcjst  OfTice  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr    MOSS; 

S  2894  A  b.il  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Great  Salt 
Lak'?  N.tclonal  Park  in  the  State  of  Utah; 
t)  the  Committee  an  Interior  and  Insuiar 
AiTairs 

I  See    the    remarks    of    Mr     Moss    -^hf-n    he 
Introduced     the     above     biU     which    app*"ar 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By   Mr    BIBLE 

S  2895  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  regulation 
of  finance  charges  for  retail  Installment  saiea 
of  motor  vehicles  In  the  D!strlr-t  of  Colum- 
bia; to  provide  the  Commissioners  of  the 
D. strict  of  Columbia  with  additional  au- 
thority to  carry  out  the  purp<xses  of  section 
7  of  the  act  approved  JiUy  1.  1j02.  aa 
amended:  to  authorize  the  said  Commis- 
sioners to  Impoee  certain  req  i.rem»'nts  on 
p:rs_ris  licensed  under   the  said   act  uf  July 


1.  1902;  and  for  other  purp^^es;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia 

I  See    the    remarks    of    Mr     Bible    when    ha 
Introduced     the    abuve     bill,     which    appear 
under   a  seoarate   heiulmg  ) 
By   ^ir    CANN'  >N 

S  23J6.  A  bui  :_.r  tne  relief  of  Miss  Sofle 
E  Evansen.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By   Mr    KEATING: 

S  2897  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
S  '  lai  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  an  individual  must  have  attained 
age  50  to  qualify  for  disability  insurance  ben- 
efits, and  to  permit  the  payment  of  such 
benefits  from  the  beginning  of  the  indlvld- 
uals  disability;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Keating  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  NEUBERGER  (by  request)  : 

S.  2898.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Oregon  Coast 
National  Seashore  Recreation  Area,  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and    Insular   Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Netjberger  when 
he  Introduced   the   above   bill,  which   app>ear 
luider  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr    FULBRIGHT: 

8.  2899.  A  bill  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the 
Federal  Einployees  Health  Benefits  Act  of 
1959  to  employees  of  the  agricultural  stabi- 
lization and  conservation  county  committees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fulbricht  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under   a  separate   heading.) 

By   Mr    CASE   of  South  Dakota: 

S  2900.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  Indi- 
viduals whose  lands  were  acquired  by  the 
United  States  In  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  Oahe  Dam  and  Reservoir  In 
South  Dakota;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRIDGES: 

8.  2901.  A   bill  for   the  relief  of   Oluseppa 
Alonzi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.    EASTLAND: 

S.  2902.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leo  Shoen- 
holz.  Tobias  Kaolan.  the  Kroger  Co  .  and 
Cleveland  State  Bank,  all  of  Cleveland,  Miss  ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr    EASTLAND   (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Stennis)  : 

S  2903.  A    bill    to    deem    teachers    In    the 

State  of  Mississippi  to  be  employees  of  such 

State  for  purposes  of  title  II  of   the  Social 

Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BUSH: 

S.  2904.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Steven 
S  Yamamoto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  M'    KEFAUVER   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Clark,  and  Mr.  Nettbercer)  : 

8.2905.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  credit  or 
deduction  against  Federal  Income  taxes  for 
certain  pohtlcal  contributions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ketauver  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate   heading.) 


RKSOI.L'TIONS 
PPJNTING   OF   ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF     L'^.'KMPLOYMENT     SELECTED 
RILADIN'GS 

Mr.  MCCARTHY  submitted  the  fol- 
low m?  re;>olution  <S,  Res.  256).  which 
wa.s  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rulea 
suid  Administration: 

Re<!olve(l.  That  th-ire  be  printed  for  th« 
u.se  of  tiie  .Special  Committee  on  Unemploy- 
ment Problems  one  thousand  additional 
Copies  of  t.ie  unemployment  selected  read- 
ings preparijd  by  that  committee. 


ADDITIONAL    COPIES    OP    STUDIES 

IN    UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  McCarthy  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  257),  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Special  Conunlttee  on  Unemploy- 
ment Problems  three  thousand  additional 
copies  of  the  studies  In  unemployment  pre- 
pared by  that  commi""" 


ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP  HEARINGS 
HELD  BY  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 
ON    UNEMPLOYMENT    PROBLEMS 

Mr.  McCarthy  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  258  >,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Unemploy- 
ment Problenis  two  thousand  additional 
copies  of  the  hearings  held  by  that  commit- 
tee concerning  unemployment  problems  in 
Indiana. 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT, 
WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS,  COMMIT- 
TEE PRINT  ENTITLED  "RELATIVE 
WATER  AND  POWER  RESOURCE 
DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  U.S.S.R. 
AND   THE   US  A." 

Mr.  MOSS  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  259).  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  print  en- 
titled "Relative  Water  and  Power  Resource 
Development  In  the  U  S  S  R.  and  the  USA," 
consisting  of  a  Joint  subcommittee  ref>ort 
and  staff  studies  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Comnilttee 
on  Public  Works,  be  printed  with  Illustra- 
tions as  a  Senate  document. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  fc«-  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  three  thousand  seven  hundred  addi- 
tional copies  of  such  Senate  document. 
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PRINTING  OP  COMMITTEE  PRINT 
ENTITLED  '-RELATIVE  WATER 
AND  POWER  RESOURCE  DEVELOP- 
MENT IN  THE  U.S.S.R.  AND  THE 
USA,"  WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Mr.  MOSS  submitted  the  following 
resolution  ( S.  Res.  260  > .  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  print  en- 
titled "Relative  Water  and  Power  Resource 
Development  In  the  USSR  and  the  U.S.A.." 
consisting  of  a  Joint  subcommittee  report 
and  staff  studies  of  the  Conunlttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  be  printed  with  Illus- 
trations as  a  Senate  document. 

Sec.  a.  There  shall  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  additional  copies 
of  such  Senate  document. 


LONG-TERM     LOANS     TO     CERTAIN 
FARMERS  IN   HAWAII 

Mr  FONG.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  co^leagrue  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr  Long]  and  myself.  I  intro- 
duce, for   appropriate  reference,   a   bill 


which  would  irake  available  long-term 
Government  loj  n.s  to  farmers  in  Hawaii 
who  farm  on  h  ased  land. 

This  bill  is  d(fsigned  to  meet  a  unique 
situation  in  Ha  ^-aii  which  does  not  exist 
in  the  other  49  States.  Because  of  the 
widespread  prevalence  of  leaseholds  in 
Hawaii,  fanner;  tliere  have  been  unable 
to  qualify  for  farmownership  loans  and 
farm  housing  loans.  This  bill  would 
correct  this  inequity. 

The  VICE  PF.ESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  an<l  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2391 )  to  amend  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, and  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  so  as  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  make  financial  as- 
sistance available  under  such  acts  to  per- 
sons holding  leiisehold  interests  in  lands 
in  the  State  of  Hawaii,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Fong,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 


GREAT  SALT   L>\KE  NATIONAL 

PARK 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  during 
adjournment,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  con- 
ducting hearings  on  two  of  the  specific 
coastal  areas  to  be  set  aside  in  the  so- 
called  save-our-shorelines  bill — Cape 
Cod  in  Massacliusetts  and  Padre  Island 
in  Texas.  I  was  very  much  impressed 
with  the  magnificence  and  charm  of 
these  areas,  and  came  back  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  with  the  deep  conviction  thit 
they  must  be  presen'ed  both  for  the 
wonder  and  erjoj-ment  of  this  genera- 
tion, and  those  to  come  after  us. 

There  exists,  however,  in  the  State  of 
Utah  a  shoreline  area  that  is  more 
unique  than  anything  I  saw  this  fall. 
I  am  referring  to  the  shoreline  of  the 
Great  Salt  LaV  e. 

a  therefore  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  today  to  set  aside  certain 
areas  and  shoielines  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  as  a  national  park. 
>  The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  anc;  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  'S.  2894)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  establish  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  National  Park  in  the 
State  of  Utah,  introduced  by  Mr.  Moss. 
was  received,  icad  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Af  "airs. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr  President.  Great  Salt 
Lake  is  perhajis  the  best  known  of  the 
many  natural  wonders  of  Utah.  This 
vast  inland  sea  is  the  only  thing  of  its 
kind  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Americans  everywhere  are  intrigued  by 
the  lake  and  want  to  see  It. 

In  the  hop<;  that  we  might  find  an 
attractive  access  to  Great  Salt  Lake,  I 
a.sked  the  National  Park  Service  to  make 
a  survey  of  thi'  area,  which  they  did  last 
summer.  The  Ir  survey  Included  the  en- 
tire lake  and  ihe  surrounding  shoreline. 
as  well  as  the  south,  east,  and  north 
shores  of  Antelope  Island  Among  the 
conclusions  tlie  Park  Service  reached 
were  these: 

First.  Great  Salt  Lake  Illustrates  out- 
standingly  sitniflcant   scientiac    values 


worthy  of  preservation  and  interpreta- 
tion by  either  the  Federal  or  State  Gov- 
ernment. 

Second.  No  exustinp  area  in  the  na- 
tional park  sysie.n  duplicates  to  any  sub- 
stantial extent  the  significant  values  of 
Great  Salt  Lake, 

Third.  The  north  end  of  Antelope 
Island  was  the  most  impressive  site  on 
the  lake  visited. 

Fourth.  The  proper  development  of 
Great  Salt  Lake  is  an  extremely  complex 
matter  of  concern  to  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment as  well  as  to  corporate  and  private 
interests. 

The  report  also  points  out  that  many 
of  the  problems  which  must  be  solved  are 
the  responsibility  of  local  municipalities 
and  industrial  concerns.  The  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  will  facilitate  hear- 
ings on  these  problems. 

in  one  respect  I  disagree  heartily  with 
the  National  Park  Service  report.  It 
indicates  a  lack  of  local  interest  in  de- 
veloping the  lake  and  its  shorelines. 
The  interest  is  there— it  is  only  that  the 
problems  are  complex,  and  there  is  need 
for  a  rallying  point. 

Great  Salt  Lake  and  its  shoreline  are 
both  unusual  and  infinitely  worth  sav- 
ing. A  few  more  years  and  it  will  be 
too  late.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
enter  into  tlie  Record  at  tliis  point  an 
editorial  from  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  of 
January  11,  which  makes  a  far  more  elo- 
quent case  than  I  could  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  one  of  the  best-known  natural 
phenomenons  of  the  world. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  save-our-shorellnes  bill,  designating  10 
specific  coastal  areas  for  national  park  ad- 
ministration, is  expected  to  be  the  object 
of  a  major  drive  in  the  new  Congress. 

The  original  plan  is  modest,  including 
Cai>e  Cod  and  other  Atlantic  coast  strips  plus 
some  additional  remnants  of  unspoiled 
shoreline  on  the  Pacific,  gulf,  and  Great 
Lakes  coasts. 

We  believe  the  Great  Salt  Lake  should  be 
given  national  park  recognition  and  pro- 
tection. This  world-famous  Inland  dead  sea. 
with  salt  content  as  high  as  28  percent.  Is 
one  of  the  unique  attractions  In  America. 
Ite  scientific,  historical,  and  recreational  Im- 
porUince  have  long  been  recognized  but  It 
has  been  allowed  to  deteriorate  to  an  ugly 
cessixx)!. 

Last  spring.  Senator  Moss,  of  Utah,  asked 
the  National  Park  Service  to  study  the  po- 
tentialities of  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  a  team 
of  experts  spent  considerable  time  reconnol- 
terlng  the  area.  In  a  recent  report,  the  Park 
Service  said  the  lake  has  significant  scientific 
values  worthy  of  preservation  and  Inter- 
pretation. No  existing  area  In  the  national 
park  system  duplicates  these  values,  the 
report  said. 

The  report  stated,  however,  that  there  was 
no  evidence  of  any  substantial  public  sup- 
port for  Including  Great  Salt  Lake  in  the 
National  Park  Service 

This  matter  should  be  promptly  cor- 
rected. An  unspoiled  strip  of  shoreline 
needs  to  be  given  ofBclal  protection  while 
there  Is  still  time.  From  present  indications, 
the  Utah  State  Park  Commission,  now  en- 
gaged in  an  ambitious  program  throughout 
the  State,  cannot  afford  this  undertaking 

National  Park  Service  experts  beMeve  a 
national  monument  would  be  adequftte  to 
tell  the  Great  Salt  Lake  story  and  suggest 
Antslopelslaud  as  a  logical  site     The  ruyi^red. 


mostly  barren  Island,  15  Va  miles  long  and 
5I2  miles  v.lde.  with  a  total  acreage  of 
23.175.  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by 
a  rough  road.  It  Is  owned  privately  by  the 
Island  Improvement  and  Ranching  Co. 
and  fotir  other  Interests  and  is  used  mainly 
for  grazing.  Obtaining  the  Island  for  pub- 
lic use  and  preservation  at  a  reasonable 
price  is  the  first  consideration. 

Gently  sloping  beaches  Ideal  for  recrea- 
tion exist  on  the  north  and  west  shores, 
A  national  monument  here  would  supple- 
ment a  project  planned  by  the  Utah  State 
Park  Commission  for  facilities  on  the  lake's 
south  shore.  The  old  Saltalr  resort  was  given 
the  State  commission  about  a  year  ago  but 
funds  are  lacking  so  far  for  any  more  than 
maintaining  the  property.  The  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  soon  will  begin  a  survey 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  rebuilding  the 
old  Salt  Lake  Ckjunty  boat  harbor  nearby  and 
of  dredging  that  part  of  the  lake. 

Great  Salt  Lake  also  is  tremendously  im- 
portant commercially  and  these  values 
should  not  be  damaged. 

The  flexible  rules  of  a  State  park  would 
not  interfere  with  normal  industrial  un- 
dertakings on  the  south  shore. 

Meanwhile,  the  feasibility  of  protecting  In 
its  natural  State  all  of  Antelope  Island  cer- 
tainly should  be  tlioroughly  studied.  Re- 
cently the  commissioners  of  Davis  County, 
which  embraces  the  Island,  took  steps  to 
zone  It.  All  projects  involving  the  island 
depend  on  halting  the  practice  of  dvimplng 
raw  sewage  from  Salt  Lake  City  and  other 
communities  into  the  area.  Plans  are  prog- 
ressing on  these  long-needed  sanitation 
programs. 

The  save-our-shorellnes  program  has  met 
with  local  opposition  In  some  areas  because 
of  commercial  and  residential  developments 
In  suggested  park  areas.  This  plus  the  in- 
creasing national  demand  for  expanded  out- 
door recreational  facilities  emphasize  the 
need  to  set  aside  a  small  area  en  Great 
Salt  Lake  for  public  Information  and  en- 
joyment before  commercial  exploitctlon 
blocks  the  way.     Let's  get  busy. 


LIMITATION'S  ON  U?ED-C.\R  DEAL- 
ERS AND  AUTO  FINANCE  COM- 
PANIES IN  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BLA 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  T  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  refe:encp.  a  bill 
designed  to  provide  needed  protection  for 
the  District  of  Columbia's  car-buying 
public  who  have  been  the  tareet  the  last 
several  years  of  a  teamplay  by  certain 
unscrupulous  used-car  dealers  and  fi- 
nance companies. 

A  pattern  of  growth  complaints  about 
the  unethical  practices  of  this  small  mi- 
nority of  District  used-car  dealers  and 
some  fly-by-night  finance  comparues  has 
resulted  in  this  proposed  legislation. 

It  is  apparent  that  t::e  laws  of  the 
District  do  not  meet  the  fair  bus:ne.ss 
standards  imposed  by  other  States  to 
curb  these  sharp  practices  whereby  every 
last  dollar  is  sought  to  be  pried  from  low- 
income  families,  and  others  who  pa- 
tronize the  used -car  lots. 

The  Commis.sioners  of  the  Distiict  of 
Columbia  have  examined  this  matter 
at  con.siderable  length  and  have  pro- 
posed the  curbs  set  forth  in  this  bill. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  fix  a  fair 
ceiling  on  finance  charpes  which  may  be 
made  for  motor  vehicles  sold  on  a  time- 
installment  ba.sis  It  further  will  give 
to  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  au- 
thority they  do  not  now  have  to  regulate 
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more  effectively  the  conduct  of  persons 
engaged  In  the  business  of  selling  motor 
vehicles.  This  bill  will  require  bonds  of 
persons  engaged  in  the  business  of  selling 
motor  vehicles  and  those  engaged  in 
financing  the  sale  of  motor  vehicles. 
Presently,  only  licenses  are  required. 

I  can  promise  that  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  will  schcd^ile 
early  hearings  on  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

I  believe  strongly  that  the  unsuspect- 
ing public  must  be  protected  from  the 
fast-talking  salesmen  who  prey  on  the 
service  men  and  women  particularly,  and 
the  public  in  general.  This  proposed 
legislation  will  impose  curbs  that  are 
long  overdue  to  the  Nation's  Capital  City. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2895)  to  provide  for  the 
regulation  of  finance  charges  for  retail 
installment  sales  of  motor  vehicles  in 
the  District  of  Columbia;  to  provide  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia with  additional  authority  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  section  7  of  the  act 
approved  July  1,  1902,  as  amended;  to 
authorize  the  said  Commissioners  to  im- 
pose certain  requirements  on  persons  li- 
censed under  the  said  act  of  July  1.  1902; 
and  for  other  puriwses,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Bible,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


REMOVAL  OP  DISABILITY  PAY- 
MENTS AGE  LIMIT  UNDER  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  LAW 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  removing  the  50 -year 
age  limit  for  persons  receiving  di.^ability 
payments  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  permitting  the  payment  of  such 
benefits  from  the  beginning  of  an  indi- 
vidual's disability. 

An  Identical  bill  has  been  introduced 
In  the  House  by  Representative  Oster- 
TAG,  of  New  York.  A  very  similar  bill 
has  also  been  introduced  by  my  successor 
in  the  House,  Representative  Weis. 
Other  New  York  State  Representatives 
who  have  introduced  bills  on  this  sub- 
ject are:  Messrs.  Fino,  Dollincer.  and 
HOLTZM.AN.  Many  other  Members  of 
both  the  Senate  and  House  have  intro- 
duced proposed  legislation  along  these 
lines. 

Mr.  President,  I  earnestly  hope  that 
Congress  will  thoroughly  e.xamme  and 
evaluate  the  social  security  p:-oeram 
during  the  present  session  of  Consiress. 
It  is  apparent  to  a  ercat  many  Americans 
that  measures  such  as  the  removal  of 
the  disability  age  limit  are  ur'--ently 
needed  to  improve  and  update  Federal 
programs  for  the  assistance  of  a?ed.  dis- 
abled, and  needy  persons  m  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  there  i.s  no  reason  that 
a  person  should  have  to  w  ait  until  he  is 
50  years  old  before  he  can  qualify  for 
disability  relief  under  the  social  security 
program.  Such  relief  should  be?in 
when  it  is  needed  most;  namely,  imme- 
diately upon  determination  that  a  per- 
son who  has  been  p>aying  into  the  social 
security  txust  fund  has  become  totally 
or  permanently  disabled.     This  to  me  is 


the  only  fair  and  just  approach  to  the 
overwhelming  human  problems  involved 
in  a  person  bein4  mjurpd  or  becoming 
s<i  seriously  ill  as  to  prevent  him  from 
pursuing  hii;  regular  line  of  work. 

Mr.  President,  in  introducing  this  bill 
today,  I  add  my  voice  to  tiiose  callm:,'  for 
fairer  and  >et'er  treatment  of  the  dis- 
abled. 

^L'•  Presiit.-r.t.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
vf^Vii  that  the  te.xt  of  the  bill  be  printed 
following  mv  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRE.'-^IDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  Without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  2897)  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  el'mmate  the 
requirement  that  an  individual  must 
have  attained  age  50  to  qualify  for  dis- 
abil.ty  insurance  benefits,  and  to  permit 
the  payment  of  such  benefits  from  the 
bemnning  of  the  individual's  di.sability. 
introduced  by  Mr.  Ke\ting.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

B*'  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  R'-p'esentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subpaja^aph  (B)  of  section  223(a)(1)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "has  attained  the  age  of  fifty  and". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  223(c) 
nf  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
that  follows  "1957"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subparapraph  (C)  of  section 
223(a)  (11  of  the  s^xrial  Security  Act  Ls 
amended  by  inserting  "while  under  a  dis- 
ability (as  defined  In  subsection  (c)(2)" 
af-er  "benefits". 

b>  S'-:bparagraph  (D>  r,t  section  223fa) 
f  1 )  of  such  Act  IS  amended  to  read  as 
folicvs; 

"(Di  Tias  been  under  such  dlsabiUty 
throi;ghout  a  period  of  at  least  six  consecu- 
tive calendar  months,  or  dies  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  such  disability.". 

(c)  Section  223(a)  (1)  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  "beginning 
with  the  first  month  after  his  waiting  period 
I  as  defined  In  subsection  (c)(3))  in  which 
he  becomes  so  entUled  to  such  Insurance 
b€r.':'fits"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  •  beginning  with  the  first  month 
In  which  he  sati.sfles  subparagraphs  (A) .  (B) , 
and   (Ci". 

(d)  Section  223(a)(2)  of  such  Art  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "in  the  first  month 
of  las  waiting  period"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "in  the  first  month  in  which  he  Is 
\inder  the  di->ablllty  described  In  paragraph 
(li  (C". 

te)  Section  223(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
bv  striking  out  all  that  follows  ji.iragrapa 
(2». 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  monthly 
benefits  under  section  223  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  or  based  upon  the  wages  and 
self -employment  Income  of  an  individual 
entitled  to  such  benefits,  for  months  after 
the  month  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted. 


CREGON  COAST  NATIONAL  SHOPE- 
LINE  R?: CREATION  AREA 

Mr.  NEL"BERGKR.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  which  has  been  forwarded 
to  me  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Oregon,  dealing  with  a  proposed  national 
shoreline  recreation  area  in  the  general 
vicinity  of  the  famous  Oregon  Dunes. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  'S  2898  •  to  establish  the  Ore- 
gon Coast  National  Seashore  Recreation 
Area,  and  for  other  purposes.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Neuberger.  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  AJTairs. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr  President,  I 
originally  sponsored  proposed  legislation 
for  such  a  park  on  March  25.  1959. 
That  bill  was  S.  1526.  On  May  20,  1959, 
I  introduced  S.  2010  at  the  request  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  author- 
ize three  seacoast  national  parks  in  the 
United  States,  to  be  chosen  adminis- 
tratively by  the  Secretary. 

Gov.  Mark  O.  Hatfield,  of  Oregon,  and 
his  State  natural  resources  committee 
then  criticized,  at  considerable  1' nKiii. 
my  original  proposals  deaUng  with  the 
national  shoreline  park  on  the  Oregon 
cosist.  On  October  26,  1959.  I  intro- 
duced a  modified  bill,  which  I  had  pre- 
pared with  the  assistance  of  the  National 
Park  Service  and  which  represented  a 
vigorous  effort  by  me  to  meet  many  of 
the  criticisms  voiced  by  Governor  Hat- 
field and  his  associates. 

SOME    FXATUUKS    DISTTTRBINO 

On  January  18.  1960,  I  received  from 
the  Governor  a  bill  prepared  by  him  and 
his  committee.  Tliis  bill  contains  a 
great  many  of  the  provisions,  almost 
word  for  word,  which  I  had  included  in 
my  amended  Oregon  shoreline  park  bill 
October  26,  1959.  The  Governor's  bill 
also  contains  a  considerable  number  of 
rather  drastic  departures  from  my  bilL 
Despite  this  fact,  it  is  the  bill  sent  to  me 
by  Gov.  Mark  O.  Hatfield,  of  Oregon, 
which  I  am  introducing  by  request  in  the 
Senate  today.  I  ask  that  it  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  Senate  committee, 
so  that  hearings  may  be  scheduled  and 
departmental  and  administrative  views 
obtained. 

I  wish  to  note  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  Governors  suggestion,  there  is  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  a  legal  description  of 
the  park  and  the  Sea  Lion  Caves  stating 
the  exterior  boundaries  of  each  area. 
These  are  the  boundaries  suggested  fol- 
lowing congressional  hearings  in  Ore- 
gon and  referred  to  in  my  revised  park 
bill  of  October  26.  1959.  Located  with- 
in the  periphery  of  the  park  would  be 
Umpqua  Lighthouse  State  Park  and  that 
area  to  the  south  bordered  by  U.S.  High- 
way 101  and  Tenmile  Creek,  together 
with  Tahkenitch  Lake  to  the  north.  The 
addition  of  the  legal  descriptions  was  the 
only  change  made  in  the  Governor's 
draft. 

Candidly,  Mr.  President,  there  are 
some  features  of  Governor  Hatfield's 
bill  which  disturb  me.  I  think  it  would 
be  better  if  he  and  his  associates  had 
not  Included  them.  Yet  I  also  fully 
realize  that  the  legislative  process  is  one 
of  compromise,  cooperation,  and  mutual 
agreement.  I  am  aware  of  the  difficul- 
ties involved  in  establishing  a  new  na- 
tional park  In  a  State  where  the  Gov- 
ernor of  that  State  is  hostile  to  such  a 
development.  In  my  opinion,  Oregon's 
magnificent  and  scenic  seacoast  merits 
the  national  shoreline  park  which  has 
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been    proposed    by   the    National    Parks 
Advisory   Board   in    the   Oregon   Dunes, 
within  the  general  vicinity  of  the  com- 
munities of  Florence  and  Reedsport. 
DirmucNcss  and  distinctions  ctttd 

I  think  the  best  way  to  get  that  park 
Is  for  Governor  Hatfield  and  me  to  reach 
all  possible  agreement  on  the  details  of 
the  legislation  authorizing  such  a  na- 
tional park  Many  years  from  now  the 
important  and  assential  tiling  will  be  the 
existence  of  a  trreat  national  pi^rk  along 
America's  most  majestic  shoreline  i  it 
will  not  be  wliat  politician  salved  his 
vanity  or  pride  by  feuding  with  another 
politician  over  whether  or  not  the  park 
should  be  cstaoUshed.  My  goal  is  not 
political  warfare;  it  is  to  bring  Oregon 
its  first  new  national  park  since  Crater 
Lake  was  set  a.'ide  in  1902 

In  this  speech  of  Introduction  I  am 
going  to  cite  the  principal  diflerences 
and  distinctions  between  the  bill  sent  to 
me  by  Governo  •  Hatfield  and  the  revised 
Oregon  Shoreline  National  Park  bill 
which  I  presented  to  the  Governor  last 
October  26,  1959.  However,  before  I  do 
this,  I  again  want  to  emphasize  that 
there  are  many  major  features  of  my 
bill  which  are  contained  without  sub- 
stantial change  in  Governor  Hatfield's 
bill. 

Obviously,  tUs  bill  will  be  dispatched 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  CMr.  Mx:hray1  to  the  De- 
partment of  Ine  Interior  for  a  rpeort 
and  comments.  It  is  my  firm  intention 
to  accept  whaU'ver  changes  made  by  the 
Governor  and  Ms  natural  resources  com- 
mittee that  are  likewise  acceptable  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
National  Park  Service.  'What  they  ac- 
cept I  will  accept.  I  believe  this  is  a 
fair  and  nonpartisan  attitude  on  my 
part.  Mr.  President. 

WILL  SUPPORT  PARK  SERTICX  JTJDCMEVT 

If  the  Depf.rtment  of  the  Interior 
and  the  National  Park  Service  should 
find  some  of  th?  Governor's  changes  un- 
acceptable from  the  standpoint  of  basic 
national  park  policies,  then  I  have  every 
confidence  and  hoi>e  that  Governor  Hat- 
field will  join  with  me  in  acceding  to  the 
wishes  of  this  f.  reat  conservation  agency 
which  must  administer  any  park  which 
is  created  by  Congress 

In  his  budget  message  submitted  last 
week.  President  Eisenhower  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  three  new 
shoreline  national  parks  to  be  chosen 
administratively  as  provided  for  in  the 
bill  S.  2010,  which  I  have  introduced  at 
the  request  of  the  administration.  In 
other  woids,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  rely  completely  on  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretai-y  of  the  Interior 
and  his  advisers  in  deciding  which  three 
seashore  realms  would  be  formed  into 
parks.  I  likewise  have  faith  in  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Interior  Department  to  pass 
upon  the  details  of  the  legislation  which 
I  am  introducing  today  at  the  behest  of 
the  Governor  of  Oregon.  I  again  wish 
to  reiterate  that  what  details  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  Na- 
tional Park  Sei-vice  find  acceptable  in 
this  bill,  will  be  acceptable  to  me  also; 
if  there  are  any  features  or  provisions 


which  these  agencies  determine  to  be 
unwise,  then  I  also  will  be  disposed  to 
conform  to  their  judgment,  because  I 
realize  that,  without  departmental  sup- 
port, any  new  national  shoreline  park  in 
Oregon  would  be  highly  unlikely  to  be 
authorized. 

EE.«ERVAnoNS    OrTLINTO 

Mr  President,  I  would  hke  now  to 
outlme  briefly  those  features  of  Gover- 
nor Hatfield's  bill  which  cause  me  par- 
ticular concern. 

Section  2(c>,  providing  that  "there 
shall  be  no  further  extension  of  the  Ore- 
gon Coast  National  Seashore  Recreation 
Area  except  for  the  concurrence  of  the 
Oregon  Legislative  Assembly  and  the 
Governor  of  Oregon"  would  take  tradi- 
tional authority  away  from  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  ve.'^t  it  in  the 
Legislature  and  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Oregcn.  It  seems  doubtful  that 
a  Congress  of  the  United  States  would  so 
restrict  the  action  of  future  Congresses. 
It  may  not  even  be  constitutional. 

Section  3<a)  would  eliminate  the  pro- 
vision contained  in  my  modified  bill 
which  would  authorize  the  Secret aiT  of 
the  Interior  to  enter  into  exchange 
agreements  in  order  to  acquire  land  for 
the  seashore  park. 

I  had  included  such  a  provision  origi- 
nally so  that  an  equivalent  amount  of 
ELM  cutover  forestland  mieht  be  ex- 
changed for  the  10.600-acre  tree  farm  of 
the  Crown  Zellerbach  Timber  Co.  along 
Tahkenitch  Lake. 

While  I  do  not  necessarily  approve  of 
such  exchanges  as  a  general  rule,  I  felt 
it  was  justified  in  this  situation  so  as  not 
to  jeopardize  any  of  the  log  supply 
which  makes  possible  the  sizable  em- 
ployment and  economic  activity  at  the 
West  Linn.  Oreg.,  pulp  and  paper  mill 
of  the  Crown  Zellerbach  Co.  I  recret 
that  Governor  Hatfield  did  not  see  fit  to 
retain  this  exchange  authority  in  the 
legislation. 

DIVIDED    JtmiSDICTION    TROUBLESOME 

Section  5  concerning  the  use  of  water 
resources  within  the  proposed  Oregon 
Coast  National  Seashore  Recreation 
Area— as  well  as  section  9  concerning 
wildlife  within  the  proposed  area— ap- 
pear to  establish  divided  or  dual  juris- 
diction as  between  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  State. 

There  is  reason  to  question  the  wis- 
dom of  dividing  jurisdiction  over  im- 
portant resources  in  the  proposed  area 
when  the  purpose  of  the  act  is  '  to  ellect 
a  coordinated  method  of  coix'-ei-ving  and 
developing  for  the  benefit,  inspiration, 
and  uses  of  the  public  certain  o<ean 
shoreline,  sand  dunes,  forested  areas, 
fresh  water  lakes  and  recreational  facili- 
ties, the  combination  of  which  comprises 
a  total  recreation  area  of  scenic,  scien- 
tific, recreational  and  historic  signifi- 
cance." 

Section  6  of  the  Governors  bill  would 
authorize  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  for 
lands  acquired  in  fee  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  a  period  of  25  years,  using 
a  descending  scale  after  the  first  5  years. 
"While  this  is  generally  similar  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes  authorized  by  the  Congress 
when  Jackson  Hole  was  added  to  Grand 
Teton  National  Park,  the  Bureau  of  the 


Bud.L'et  under  this  administration  is 
known  to  be  opposed  to  it  as  a  general 
practice. 

Accordingly,  the  better  part  of  wisdom 
might  we.i  be  to  reduce  the  authoriza- 
tion for  {.iayment.s  m  lieu  of  taxes  to  a 
period  of  3  years  for  lands  acquired 
in  fee  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  as  proposed  in  my  bill  drafted 
after  the  Senate  hearings  at  Reedsport 
and  Eugene  last  September. 

I  am.  of  course,  fully  m  sympathy 
with  adecuate  compensation  for  lo.^s  of 
taxes  to  cushion  the  chaneeover  from 
private  to  pubhc  use  of  the  proposed 
recreational  area  Such  a  cushion.  I  be- 
lieve, would  be  provided  adequately  by 
the  provision  for  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes  for  a  period  of  3  years  after 
private  properties  are  acquired  m  fee. 

TIES     SECRETARY'S     HANDS 

Section  7  would  tie  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior's  hands  in  Uie  conservation 
and  management  of  the  proposed  na- 
tional seashore  recreation  area  by 
binding  him  to  "the  present  program 
planned  by  the  U.S.  Soil  Conservation 
Service"  for  the  stabilization  of  the 
moving  dunes. 

The  present  program  of  dune  stabili- 
zation has  been  formulated  with  other 
uses  of  the  area  as  the  ob:ective  It 
seems  questionable  whether,  m  view  of 
the  stated  objectives  of  the  national 
seashore  recreation  area,  the  Secre- 
tary's hands  should  be  tied  in  such  man- 
ner that  he  would  be  prevented  from  for- 
mulating a  pro-'ram  of  dune  stabiliza- 
tion that  would  best  fit  the  purposes  of 
the  prop>osed  national  seashore  recrea- 
tion area  and  its  relationslup  to  adja- 
cent communities. 

We  might  provide  for  corusultation 
with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ouglit  to 
have  reasonable  latitude  in  drawing  up 
a  program  for  dunes  stabilization. 

PARK   SERVICE    ANALYSIS    Al'TK' 'RITATIVK 

This.  Mr  President  summarizes  some 
of  the  re.'^ervations  whicli  I  have  about 
the  Governor's  bill.  However,  I  believe 
the  basic  determination  should  be  made 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  National  Park  Service,  whose  officials 
have  had  long  experience  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  national 
parks. 

The  first  national  park  was  set  aside 
in  1872.  It  was  Yellowstone  National 
Park  m  Wyoming  If  the  Oregon  Na- 
tioi-isl  Stn^.shore  Recreation  Area  is 
created  it  will  be  the  181st  unit  of  the 
national  park  system.  This  means  that 
a  vast  body  of  experience  exists  for  de- 
termining operating  policies  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  I  am  quite  willing 
to  abide  by  the  judgment  of  those  who 
possess  this  experience  I  feel  certain 
that  Gove.'-nor  Hatfield  will  likewise 
trust  the  judgment  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. 

I  again  want  to  repeat  that  whatever 
in  the  Governor's  bill  is  acceptable  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  his  as- 
sociates will  be  acceptable  to  me.  Con- 
versely, I  want  to  follow  any  recommen- 
dations which  they  might  make  for  rea- 
sonable changes  in  that  bill. 
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Mr.  President,  In  the  January  1960 
Issue  of  American  Forests  magazine 
there  appeared  an  excellent  discussion 
by  William  B.  Morse  of  my  proposal  for 
creation  of  a  national  seashore  recrea- 
tion area  among  the  Oregon  Dunes.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Ricord  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks,  together  with  an 
editorial  entitled  "Seashore  Parks  '  and 
a  column  on  winter  recreation  on  the 
Oregon  coast,  both  from  the  Oregon 
Statesman  of  Salem;  an  editorial  en- 
titled "New  Ellements  in  Sand  Dunes 
Issue"  from  the  Oregon  Journal  of  Port- 
land; and  an  editorial  from  the  Astor- 
ian  Evening  Budget  headed  "New  Hope 
for  Dunes  Project."  These  thoughtful 
editorials  are  commended  to  my  col- 
leagues of  the  Senate  and  the  Hou.se, 
who  are  the  ultimate  arbiters  on  this 
proposed  legislation  so  vital  to  Oregon 
and  to  the  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  American  Forests.  Jar.uary  1960] 

The  Oregon   Du.nes 

(By  William   B    Morse) 

The  lines  are  forming  on  a  prop'3sal  to 
create  a  national  seashore  in  the  Oreg m 
Dunes  area.  Proponents,  Including  Senator 
NruBixcm  and  the  late  Rober:  Sa'^yer,  claim 
these  dunes  are  superior  to  C.ipe  C'xi's. 
However,  opposition  to  a  new  Federal  instal- 
lation has  already  been  voiced  by  Governor 
Hatfield.  Assistant  Secretary  ■:,!  Ag.-lculture 
Peterson,  and  others.  This  article  pres?nts 
the  story  as  seen  by  the  Oregon  representa- 
tive  or   the   WUdlile   Management    Inst. lute. 

The  State  oX  Oregon  ha*  been  blessed  w:th 
3ia  miles  of  seacoast,  considered  by  many 
jjeople  to  Include  some  of  the  m  :ist  beautiful 
ocean  frontage  in  the  world.  There  are  only 
fovir  other  States  with  a  longer  coastl.ne, 
nevertheless  the  proposal  to  dedicate  a  23- 
mlle  strip  as  a  national  serishore  area  has 
created  a  hornets  nest  of  oppositKjn  wichia 
the  State. 

The  American  Forestry  Assr)ciatir)n  sh  juld 
have  a  vital  Interest  In  the  proposed  Oreqon 
Dunes.  It  la  similar  to  the  Atlantic  seashore 
areas  supported  by  the  aosocuu.un.  and  also 
Involves  national  forest  and  private  tree 
farmlands  within  the  overall  h  U'ld.iries 

Opponents  of  the  dunes  national  seasnore 
area  have  been  extremely  active;  prop<Dnents. 
as  yet  unorganized  have  n'  t  Joined  the 
battle  for  publicity.  The  project  area  is 
comple.x.  as  are  the  issues.  I:  is  difficult  to 
strip  emoti  r.al  factjrs  from  consideration 
and  loci  at  the  fundamentals  Involved ; 
however,  It  can  be  done.  It  m.ust  be  done  to 
view  the  area  in  perspective,  or  at  least  In 
the  perspective  of  what  is  most  desirable  for 
the  long-range  benefit  of  all  the  people. 

The  National  Park  Service  published  re- 
sults of  a  privately  f;nar.?ed  survey  early  last 
year  in  a  comprehe:i-;.ve  v.jlume  called  the 
'Pacific  Coast  Recreation  Area  Survey."  The 
rep<jrt  classified  four  areas  on  the  entire 
west  coast  as  possessing  unique  qualities  of 
national  significance,  one  each  In  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon,  and  two  in  California. 
Soon  after  publicatl.in  of  this  report.  Sen- 
ator Richard  L.  Nexteerces  introduced  S.  1526 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
acquire  not  more  than  35.000  acres  in  the 
Oregon  Dunes-Sea  Lion  Caves  a^  a  national 
seashore  recreation  area  Since  then,  two 
mTe  Senate  bills  have  been  introduced.  S. 
2010.  the  administration  bill  authorizing 
three  areas  and  naming  one  of  them;  and 
S  2460  naming  and  authorizing  10  seashore 
ar^as.  Including  the  Oregon  Dunes-Sea  Lion 
Caves. 


The  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  AJTalrs 
Crimmittee  has  ordered  twcj  pub.lc  hearings 
In  Oregon  on  the  Oregon  Dunes  proposal  in 
early  October.  These  hearings  will  provide 
an  opportunity  for  all  Interested  pe<iple  to 
subm.lt  their  vlew^  for  the  records  and  will 
make  public  tha:  factual  Informitl  jn  vitally 
needed  to  pr  per:y  assess  the  proposal  for 
a  nriti  inal  sea^n  -re 

That  Is  the  legislative  situation  for  the 
Oregon  Dunes  What,  then,  of  the  land? 
The  23  miles  of  coastline  involved  are  lo- 
cated between  the  mouths  of  the  Siuslaw 
and  Umpqua  Rivers.  That  section  of  the 
Oregon  coast  Is  characterized  by  easily 
e.--  aeil  sandstones,  and,  as  a  result,  large 
q  lai'.-ities  of  sand  have  been  formed.  For 
th  u-.xnds  of  years,  these  sands  have  blown 
in  ''r.  f-.r.g  dunes,  creating  lakes,  killing  veg- 
et.i':  11  and  forming  new  vegetated  areas 
and  lakes.  The  dunes  present  an  unexcelled 
example  of  natures  battle  for  Individual 
survival,  but  some  species  do  survive,  and 
the  forested  areas  on  the  e^t  of  the  active 
d.uies  gr:,w  on  ancient  stabilized  dunes. 
G?oiog;cally.  the  western  coast  is  rising,  and 
some  of  the  older  stabilized  dunes  reach  a 
height    of    450    feet    above    sea   level. 

Tiiere  are  three  distinct  land  forms  within 
the  study  area.  The  ocean  front  Is  a  wide. 
fine-textured  sandy  beach.  Inland  Is  a  large 
desertlike  expanse  of  moving  sand,  swept 
by  the  Wind  Into  dunes,  and  farthest  from 
the  sea  are  the  ancient  dunes,  now  forest 
covered. 

Many  lakes  are  found  on  the  area  but 
three  are  large  enough  to  t>e  significant : 
130-acre  Cleowox.  Woahink.  about  800  acres; 
and  3.300-acre  Biltcoos  Lake  The  latter  two 
are  located  east  of  Highway  101  and  are  the 
major  protrusion  of  the  study  area  to  the 
ea.st.  The  remainder  of  the  project  lies  be- 
tween the  highway  and  the  ocean,  averaging 
ony  1  '2  miles  In  width 

L-ind  cover,  use  and  ownerships  are  best 
listed  in  tabular  form: 

Tahlj  1. — Landoionership 

Owner?-  Acres 

Ut.ited  States 13.  115 

State 522 

Covin  ty 320 

Private 14.863 

I- -es _  4.  250 

Total 33,  070 

Table  2. — Land  cover  and  use 

Category:  Acres 

Sand 14.  000 

Water 4,  250 

Agriculture 420 

R- creation . 672 

Forest  lands 13,  728 

Total- 33.  070 

These  figures  do  not  Include  the  area  of 
the  Sea  Lion  Caves  which  will  be  discussed 
later. 

The  land  owned  by  the  United  States  is  of 
special  interest  as  it  includes  11.260  acres  of 
the  Siuslaw  National  Forest. 

Much  of  the  land  classified  as  tlmberland 
has  been  cut  over  and  now  Is  covered  by 
brush,  reproduction,  and  immature  second 
growth.  An  estimated  1,600  acres  of  uncut 
commercial  tlmberland  remain  In  the  area, 
a  substantial  portion  of  which  Is  on  lands 
near  SUtcoos  and  Woahink  Lakes  that  have 
been  subdivided  for  homesltes.  The  largest 
single  private  tlmberland  ownership  Is  In  a 
Crown  ZeUerbach  Corp.  tree  farm,  and  In- 
volves about  3.000  acres. 

The  two  larger  h.kes  provide  mixed  fish- 
ing for  warm-water  species,  and  sea  runs  of 
cutthroat  trout,  steelhead.  and  silver  sal- 
mon. Waterfowl  utilize  all  the  lakes  In  the 
area  durln?  •■he  fall  and  winter  months 
Barley  and  gra.sses  are  planted  for  waterfowl 
food  under  a  cooperative  State-Federal  proj- 
ect   north    of    the    SUtcoos    Lake    outlet. 


The  522  acres  owned  by  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon are  all  in  Jesse  M  Honeyman  St^te  Part^ 
This  park  contains  Cleowax  Lake,  portions  of 
the  Woahink  Lake,  timber,  beautiful  rhodo- 
dendrons, and  striking  sand  dunes.  The 
unique  combination  and  Intensive  develop- 
ment make  it  one  of  the  finest  parks  In  the 
Oregon  system.  The  stature  of  Honeyman 
Park  is  well  shown  by  the  increase  in  use 
from  222.687  visits  In  1955  to  344,256  visits  la 
19:7. 

The  Forest  Service  management  plan  for 
landi  within  the  proposed  seashore  lists  rec- 
reation as  the  primary  use.  Timber  harvest 
will  be  confined  to  salvage  of  head  and  dying 
timber.  Present  forest  recreation  develop- 
ments Include  three  forest  camps  and  one 
Girl  Scout  camp.  An  estimated  107,000  visit* 
were  made  to  these  units  In  1958  New 
Forest  Service  developments  proposed  In- 
clude enlarging  one  camp,  constructing  five 
more  campe,  and  building  seven  miles  of 
road  for  beach  and  recreational  arcesa  Ac- 
cess to  the  t>each  and  the  dunes  area  la 
difllcult.  Parking  space  on  the  highway  U 
restricted,  and  the  only  gocd  roads  Into  the 
dunes  area  are  at  SUtcoos  Forest  Camp  and 
at  Honeyman  Park. 

In  general,  the  attitudes  of  residents  In 
the  two  closest  towns  to  the  proposed  Ehines 
seashore  are  worlds  apart.  People  living  in 
Reedsport  on  the  south  end  are  generally 
favorable,  while  some  from  the  town  of 
Florence  at  the  north  end  are  actively  op- 
posed Leadership  In  Reedsport  Is  favorable. 
William  M  Tugman.  In  an  editorial  In  th« 
Port  Umpqua  C^jurler,  June  11.  1958.  said. 
"There  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
national  seashore  will  bring  mllUons  ot 
tourists  to  this  area  the  year  around,  that  It 
will  provide  a  balance  to  our  economy  w« 
cannot  achieve  any  other  way.  It  will  put 
an  end  to  many  real  estate  promotions  and 
speculations.  Over  a  period  of  time,  which 
we  will  not  live  to  see,  it  will  restore  to  thla 
area  much  of  Its  primitive  beauty  and  glory. 
•  •  •  The  national  seayhore  will  not  make 
everybody  rich.  But  If  It  provides  a  balance 
to  our  economy.  It  will  reduce  some  of  th« 
staggering  poverty  that  exists  In  all  our 
communities  today  " 

Some  leaders  In  Florence  t.ikr  the  opposlta 
tack  and  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
project.  Much  of  the  opposition  stems  from 
residents  within  the  study  area  who  are  con- 
cerned with  losing  their  homes.  Most  news- 
papers In  Oregon,  however,  editorially  sup- 
port a  national  seashore. 

Charges  and  countercharges  have  filled  the 
air.  Park  Service  ofBclals  on  the  original  s\ir- 
vey  have  been  accused  of  snooping  almost  to 
the  point  of  being  "Peeping  Toms  "'  All  such, 
charges  have  contributed  to  creation  of  an 
emotional  climate  which  may  require  yeara 
to  correct.  Some  level  heads  prevail,  and  It 
Is  worth  noting  that  the  Courty  Court  of 
Douglas  County,  where  40  percent  of  the 
seashore  Is  located,  has  approved  the  project 
by  resolution.  The  county  park  boards  of 
both  Doug'as  and  Lane  Counties  have  done 
likewise.  The  entire  area  Is  located  tn  these 
counties.  The  State  of  Oregon  has  yielded 
to  local  pressure,  sidestepped  the  Ifsue,  and 
withheld  decision  pendUig  further  Informa- 
tion. 

There  Is  little  question  that  the  Oregon 
Dunes  are  magnificent.  Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabriel- 
son,  president  of  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute  says.  "In  my  opinion.  It  la  the  finest 
dune  area  In  North  America." 

Mo6t  of  the  opponents  recognize  that  de- 
velopment of  the  dunes  themselves  would 
be  desirable.  It  Is  the  lake  area  to  the  east, 
location  of  residences  and  business,  that  la 
controversial.  TTie  Park  Service  says  there 
must  be  8i>ace  for  camp  grounds,  plcnlo 
areas,  and  water-type  recreation  In  the 
project.  The  present  boundaries  will  give  a 
good  cross  section  of  the  entire  ecology  from 
beach  to  ancient  dunes. 
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Mu<h  of  tkft  pneei.t  troijbie  r.lem&  Irum 
lack  ol  miurmettfan  The  b<.^unuurieii  &e\  up 
now  arc  only  boundaries  of  a  recommended 
study  area.  Until  some  legislation  author- 
izes the  Park  Service  to  make  a  detailed  and 
complete  s\]rvey  they  will  mt  know  where 
the  final  boundary  of  a  n&tloi.ai  aea^hore 
should  be  A  great  deal  of  the  a[  p'jsititjn 
would  not  exiit  U  a  hniU  recuinmeudaUon 
for  the  Dunes  seashore  boundary  could 
have  been  made  Initially.  The  Park  Serv- 
ice has  some  economic  studies  under  way 
and  boundaries  of  the  study  area  have  been 
changed,  but  this  Information  has  not  yet 
been   released 

One  gre.it  advantage  to  be  gained  by  a 
national  seashore  Is  money.  Conservative 
esUnoates  by  the  Park  Service  Indicate  that 
In  the  long  run.  a  national  seashore  would 
bring  twice  as  much  money  Into  the  Imme- 
diate area  as  would  u.se  of  the  existing  re- 
sources without  a  national  seashore.  Some 
conaervationlsts.  authrtr  included  believe 
the  seashore  would  add  at  leai>t  MO  xnUiioc 
per  year  In  Increased  tourist  business  to  the 
entire  Oreson  coai-t.  Recreation  develop- 
ment can  bring  Immense  anuiunts  of  nooney 
to  an  area.  Douglas  County's  Salmon  Har- 
bor Park.  Just  snuth  of  the  dunes  area, 
brought  Ri  addiiional  %2  million  Into  the 
Immedls'e  ajc.i  i.i.--;  year  Proponent*  point 
out  that  If  a  small  regional  developirient  can 
do  this,  a  large  national  area  would  accom- 
plt."!h   much  more. 

ReMdentJ;  nf  the  arer.  fenj  loss  of  tax  rer- 
enups.  particularly  local  school  taxes 
Every  group  In  f fi  .  or  of  the  ser^shore  uouid 
help  secure  amt  ridments  to  any  ;. ending 
legislation  providing  for  Federal  pavm*  nt 
to  local  taxing  districts  of  money  m  iieu 
of  taxes,  ruch  payments  to  be  on  a  dlminlsh- 
Ine  basis  for  a  stated  term  of  years.  As 
p«vmen'5  d«»<~ri  fi.«pd  the  ]r>cn\  tax  base  would 
Increaise  by  construction  of  tourist -•>eTvlr>» 
businesses  near  the  area  Precedent  exifU 
for  this  In  the  Grand  Teton  Nr.uonii  Pa.'k 
Ixxal  residents  feel  that  their  !  >iri<  s  will 
be  condemned  and  conflfcated.  This  belief 
ttlll  persists  In  spite  of  asstu'auoes  by  the 
Pmrk  Service  that  they  rarely  condemn  real 
propel  ts.  and  in  many  cases,  they  can  make 
life  tenure  Ri^eempnt'-  to  allf^w  Th''  people 
to   use   their   hoines   re.ot  free   for   li'e 

An<  ther  crttlcisni  is  that  dune  stabilixa- 
ti'in  jiri-pr  nu";  .>!i:  »'a.s«'  ai.d  rolling  dunes 
v....  .nuiii^AU  u.e  entire  area.  Agsm,  the 
I  ..k  •  rvice  huA  piomlsed  to  protect  river 
1  ■       lakes,  campgrounds,  and  the  major 

highways.  After  all,  much  of  that  part  of  the 
coast  consists  of  anrlent  dunes,  so  dunes, 
moving  and  stabilized,  are  a  geolofical 
process. 

Forestry  and  timber  production  are  a 
basis  for  other  criticisms  of  the  project.  The 
timber  oa  the  homeslte  aiKl  State  park 
areas  Is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  unavail- 
able. Forest  Service  land  produces  little 
merchantable  timber  and  because  It  ts  now 
cla.'wed  as  a  rerreatlan  area,  will  contribute 
little  toward  regional  timber  production. 
That  lesTCs  tbe  lands  In  the  Crown-Zellpr- 
bach  Tree  Farm,  moi=t  of  which  are  at  least 
70  and  80  years  from  another  harve.<^t 
Crown-Zellerbach  Is  opposed  to  the  project 
and  believes  that  any  additional  park  de- 
velopment 8h(3Uld  be  undertaken  by  tbe 
State.  These  lands  are  rough  and  presently 
have  limited  scenic  values,  although  they 
do  border  the  south  end  of  Siltcooe  Lake. 
Some  proponents  feci  that  the  bu  k  of  tius 
tree  farmland  could  be  excluded  from  the 
project,  aithotigh  It  might  be  neces&ary  to 
acquire  a  buffer  atrip  along  the  lake  for 
scenic  ptirfxtaes.  A  few  anaali  tract£  of  other 
commercial  timberlanda  are  in  or  adjacent 
to  the  study  area,  but  their  amall  aiz^  will 
cause  little  Impact  on  the  regional  wood- 
using  industries. 

The  Foreat  Service  has  not  ofliri&r.y  re- 
leased their  views  of  the  project.  It  \t  .  keiy 
that  they  will  oppose  placing  any  '  ti.t-^r 
land  in  the  project.    They  have  d^....  ..  t  -"^ 


job    '  •'.    recre*"    )tial    devel' ;ina€nt    and    hope 
to  d  '  a  hi  tu»r  one  11.  tlie  t.;iure. 

The  Seji  Lion  (.  aves  p>orti on  of  the  dunes 
proje-'t  ha«  b'-en  n'jnr-  nuroversiiLi.  This  IfaO- 
acre  unit  is  io»  atec  6  mi.e*.  ncjrth  c'  F'.orence 
ar.fi  IS  not  coijUguou.'^  witn  the  ifarge  Oregon 
Duo'  .s  unit.  The  caves  are  hvrge.  natural. 
seaewept  caverns  in  a  rocky  proniontory  and 
are  of  national  aignlhcanc*  as  the  oni;,  known 
mainland  rocikery  of  Stellar  s  sea  lit.)!.  T^.f 
caves  are  privately  develop>ed  as  a  tourist 
business.  Ko  one.  Including  the  owners,  has 
objected  to  the  proposal  to  Include  the  caves 
in  a  national  sea^Jiore.  The  State  game  com- 
mission feels  that  any  recognition  given  sea 
lions  will  make  It  more  difficult  to  control 
their  numbers  in  spots  where  they  feed  on 
salmon.  Some  Oregon  fishermen  liave  long 
blamed  sea  Hods  for  decimating  s^mo:.  runs 
and  have  been  vociferous  in  drmarics  in 
cor.trol  measures.  Orerfiahln^-  poiiut;  )n. 
dams,  and  destrtkrtlon  erf  spawning  areas 
kill  countless  salmon,  but  It  is  convenient  to 
blame  much  of  it  on  tiie  sea  lions 

The  concept  of  a  national  seashore  is  new. 
but  nnuonal  parks  are  familiar  to  all.  It  is 
dlffl;uit  for  many  people  in  Oregon  to  under- 
stand the  great  difference  between  the  two. 
There  are  many  recreational  uses  that  may  be 
permitted  on  the  national  seashore,  although 
prohibited  in  a  national  p>ark.  The  State 
may  be  allowed  to  manage  flahiug  and  water- 
fowl hunting  on  a  seashore.  Boating,  water 
skiing,  and  beach  buggies  can  all  be  per- 
mitted on  a  seashore.  The  seashore  emphasis 
is  on  recreation,  not  on  preservation  as  in 
the  national  parks. 

TTiere  has  been  some  question  as  to  the 
future  of  Honeyman  State  Park  If  a  national 
seash' re  is  esubllshed.  The  Park  Service 
wiys  It  could  remain  under  State  operation 
If  the  State  desired.  It  would  be  illogical 
to  have  two  park  agencies  operating  In  one 
ares,  and  Oregon  would  be  wise  to  turn  the 
park  over  to  the  Ehines  National  Seashore  If 
It  is  established  and  spend  their  operational 
money  on  another  coastal  park. 

A  most  imp>ortant  element  of  the  dunes 
problem  is  water.  Induftrlal  development 
In  coastal  Oregon  has  been  handicapped  by 
lack  of  water,  particularly  in  the  late  summer 
when  rlTPT  flows  are  low.  It  has  been  known 
for  many  years  that  dry  looking  sand  dunes 
BUw-e  vast  amounu  '^f  rain  water;  European 
ciues  have  tapped  this  source  for  many  years. 
Federal  experiments  showed  high  water  po- 
tential In  Oregon's  sand  dunes  several  ye.ars 
ago.  and  recent  tests  by  an  electric  com- 
pany were  so  succesbful  that  a  new  pulp  and 
paper  mill  will  be  constructed  about  20 
miles  south  of  the  proposed  seashore  and  will 
secure  the  necessary  Industrial  water  solely 
from  dunes. 

The  water  potential  on  the  Oregon  Ehines 
Is  seldom  mentioned  by  opponents,  but  Is  al- 
ways In  the  background.  Many  people  arrf>e 
with  the  Oregon  Journal,  which  said  edui^jri- 
ally  on  July  15,  1959:  ■•  •  •  The  Florence 
area  dunes  have  tremendous  value  for  rec- 
reational purposes  pirobably  outweighing 
whst  worth  they  might  have  as  an  Industrial 
water  supply.  Hobody  knows,  for  Instance, 
what  effect  the  pnmplng  of  water  from  these 
dunes  would  have  on  adjacent  fresh  wst-T 
lakes,  which  are  prime  recreation.':!  attj-.ic- 
tions." 

The  leader  of  tJbe  dunes  opposition  organi- 
zation, called  the  Western  Lane  County  Tax- 
payers Association,  has  described  his  group 
as  a  rery  fluid  organlBatlon.  This  is  an  npt 
deacriptjon;  an  observer  or  Investigator  gains 
aji  lmprf«Klon  that  one  of  'Jie  renl  ls.«uee 
btiiiud  tiieir  opposition  to  the  d  i.eR  is  like 
their  organization — fluid.  The  fluid  is  p«- 
tential  water  development,  and  tue  uevU  u^i^e 
lake  levels  and  recreation. 

Those  are  the  major  valid  crttlclfms  of  the 
Orr>enr  Dune*  «»er.shore.  Why  should  an  area 
like  t,h1s  be  prrprxi^  ^y^r^p  there  1«  nlready 
much  Federa.  land  and  some  rerrealior.al  de- 
velopment? hf  ;iat/>r  Rich^sd  L  NrfBEKCKi 
a^ji  ui  il>e  Oretji^..  uuncb.     VSiiain  a  c^m;i^ii- 


atively  brief  span  of  years  our  Nation's  popu- 
lation wil:  sour  U'  the  3oo  miliiin  rr.ark  We 
cantK  I  htfCMTl  to  delay  decisirnf  which  ulti- 
m;.teiy  must  be  v..:\(ie  to  preserve  uni<  ue 
secenic  areas  lor  the  recrtation  and  enjov- 
r..>'..\  .  :  ..'  itizens.  The  cunes  area  of  the 
Orej-'ori  sear  ast  Is  one  section  of  America's 
Khorelme  whirl,  is  wforiiiy  of  nstionai  recc>g- 
niti on  and  prcsen  ation,  Thif  is  the  cbiec- 
tive  of  the  it  -risl.iti'n  I  have  mtr  -du  ea  to 
establish  the  c.-epor.  Dune?  a?od  Sr^n  Lion 
Caves  nationa:  -■  -  .  :■  area  It*  ex  .ct 
boundaries  and  ■  0  ;^-rt.)  ;..-  r  .  .;  .•  .:  1, 
water,  and  forest  areas  which  should  be  In- 
cluded can  only  be  determinea  after  thor- 
ough study  and  review.  Or.e  step  in  such 
dcterminaUon  occurred  last  fail  when  the 
Senate  Public  Lands  Subcommittee,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  held  congressional  hearings 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  proposed 
park  development.  I  hope  that  this  will  lead 
to  early  action  giving  park  status  to  the  Ore- 
gon Dunes  so  that  citizens  of  Oregon  and 
the  entire  Nation  can  share  in  the  benefits  " 

Other  proponents  also  believe  that  the  area 
possesses  such  unique  and  magnificent  at- 
tractions of  national  significance  that  It 
could  be  best  developed,  o{>or3ted,  and  inter- 
preted by  the  National  Park  Service.  They 
believe  that  It  will  be  of  financial  benefit  to 
the  State  and  of  cultural  benefit  to  the  Na- 
tion If  an  Oregon  Dunes  National  Seashore 
Is  establiBhed.  The  agencies  developing  and 
managing  the  lands  now  have  done  a  fine 
Job,  but  the  Oregon  Dunes  are  worthy  of  a 
coordinated  development  by  one  agency, 
rather  than  a  piecemeal  development  by 
many.  These  same  conservationists  know 
that  every  national  park  and  national  sea- 
shore was  eetabllEhed  against  strong  local 
opposition,  and  every  one  has  been  an  eco- 
nomic asset  to  the  surrounding  axea  and  a 
ctiltural  asset  to  the  Nation. 


WlKTTH    AT    THr    COAST 

[From  the  Salem   Oreeon  StAteeTTran, 
Jan     15.   1960] 

The  Oregon  coast  saves  some  of  its  choic- 
est secrets  to  reveal  to  those  who  visit  the 
shore  In  the  winter. 

Those  who  saw  the  new  jtear  in  at  our 
section  of  the  beach  in  Lincoln  County  were 
treated  to  pounding  waves  which  left  long 
lines  of  foam  for  children  to  k  ck  their  war 
through  at  the  high  water  mark 

The  spouting  horns  at  Depoe  Br^y  and 
Boiler  Bay  were  gatherlrg  points  for  hun- 
dreds of  brightly  clad  beachcombers,  willing 
to  t?ke  a  ducking  in  chilly  spray  for  the 
privilege  of  getting  close  to  the  source. 

Winter's  high  tides  alter  the  landscape 
and  seascape  so  that  summertime  visitors 
hardly  recognize  some  of  the  coast.  They 
fill  every  corner  of  Siletz  Bay  with  water, 
crowding  In  on  the  low-lying  houses  at  Cutler 
City. 

The  waves  at  Taft  cross  the  bar  and  potind 
against  the  sca'wall  of  rocks  next  to  the 
streets  of  the  city.  The  long  line  of  logs 
which  norm:>.lly  divides  that  beach  Into  hun- 
dreds of  little  picnic  spots  bob  resignedly 
In  Siletz  Bay  waiting  to  be  thrown  Into 
dIfTerent  atjstract  F>"tt«"'s  along  the  rand 
for  next  summer's  visitors 

Further  down  the  cosst.  the  waves  surpe 
through  the  mouth  of  the  I>erirs  Ptmch 
Bowl  at  Otter  Rock.  The  summer  tourist 
who  has  looked  Into  that  yawning  hole  on 
a  doeen  different  occasions  flnp.Uy  sees  the 
rwlrllng  waters  about  which  he  heard  others 
talk 

W"th  a  frteedy  wind  blowing  from  the  wert, 
the  rl-iM  Ijell  hunters  are  out  In  full  force. 
As  early  as  one  rei«  • ->  the  beach  In  the 
nomine  there  is  a.wf,.  s  one  or  two  set«  of 
footpnr  -s  8he:  d  or  the  fanci  Back  they 
come,  ef*r  ;  buii^  stick  In  hand  poVting 
into  each  pile  of  driftiitg  sand,  eyes  on  the 
lorkout  for  that  glint  of  green  which  be- 
travs  the  hidden  glass  floe.' 

For  those  who  were  willing  to  risk  a  climb 
on    ice-coated    roclis,    the    v.,^vcs    put    on    a 
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■plendld  show  of  violence  over  the  new  years 
holiday.  The  sun  was  warm  enough  In  mid- 
day to  permit  sitting  on  the  beach  or  rocfcs 
to  watch  the  display.  Schools  of  whales 
frolicked  offshore,  although  the  iwual  clusters 
of   flshlng  boats  were  absent. 

The  wintertime  recreational  u.ses  of  the 
coast  will  Increase  as  people  come  to  recog- 
nize that  sunshine  isn't  much  harder  to  find 
there  In  the  winter  than  In  the  summer. 
and  in  many  ways  it  1^  even  more  enjoyable 
In  the  off  season. 


[Prom  the  Oregon  Statesman.  Jan    20.  19601 
Seaspiork  P.\r.Ks 

President  Elsenhower  threw  his  suptxjrt 
behind  the  Interior  bill  to  establish  three 
seashore  recreational  areas.  While  he  does 
not  specify  locations  for  the  three  it  Is  known 
that  the  National  Park  Service  Is  favorably 
disposed  toward  the  Oregon  Dunes  as  one 
choice.  The  President  in  his  budget  mes- 
sage declared  these  areas  "would  be  of  na- 
tional significance  because  of  their  out- 
standing natural  and  scenic  features,  recrea- 
tional advantages  and  other  public  values." 

The  Interior  bill  was  Introduced  by  Senator 
Neubercjeh  at  the  la.sr  session.  He  also  Intro- 
duced a  bill  t.'j  establish  the  Oregon  dunes 
as  a  national  sea=hore  recreational  area. 
The  latter  measure  has  been  undergoing  re- 
vision in  an  attempt  to  satisfy  Oregon's 
c  jmmittee  on  natural  resources.  It  is  still 
uncertain  whether  this  bill  will  be  pressed 
or  support  centered  on  the  Interior  bill 
which  leaves  the  selection  of  areas  to  an 
administrative  agency. 

It  looks  as  though  the  country  will  get 
t^iree  seashore  parks  and  ^ne  ._.'  them  may 
be  on  the  Oregon  co.ii.l 

{F^om.   the  Oregon  Daily  Journal.  Jan    21. 

I960; 

New    Ei.eme.n'ts    in     !r"\.N-D     Dunes    Isstxe 

One  can  be  both  enc  juraged  and  confused 
by  recent  events  m  relat.on  to  the  proposal 
for  creation  of  a  national  seashore  recrea- 
tion area  In  the  dunes  of  the  Oregon  coast. 

Encourasiement  comes  In  the  offering  of  a 
bill  by  Governor  Hatfield's  committee  on 
natural  resources  for  the  establishment  of 
such  a  park  but  with  certain  safeguards  for 
the  State  and  the  people  of  the  area.  The 
committee  had  previously  voiced  strong  op- 
position to  proposals  of  Senator  Rich.^rd  L. 
Neitjergcr  and  Representative  Charles  O. 
Porter. 

But  the  new  bill  is  not  an  extreme  depar- 
ture from  a  compromise  measure  prepared 
last  fall  by  Senator  Neulerger,  and  the  Sen- 
ator now  says  that  he  will  attempt  to  go 
aionE;  with  every  provision  of  Governor  Hat- 
field s  bill  which  Is  c  :i  =  .;:ent  with  tradl- 
ti'.'nal  National  P.irk  .Sor.ice  policy.  Repre- 
sei.t^-itlve  Porter  says  he  Is  encouraged  by  the 
Suite  committees  action  and  believes  that  It 
forms  the  basis  of  compromise  legislation 
which  can  be  passed. 

Perhaps  the  most  startling  development  Is 
the  endorsement  of  the  Hatfield  bill  by  lead- 
ers of  the  Florence  area  fight  against  previous 
sand  dune  legislation  If  this  produces  some- 
thing^ which  "-he  Western  Lane  County  Tax- 
payers Association.  Neueergfr  and  Porteb  can 
ai;  support,  a  modern  mir.^c^e  will  have  been 
performed 

A  new  element  In  the  whole  picture  was 
the  recent  endorsem.ent  by  President  Eisen- 
hower of  the  previous  Department  of  Interior 
bill,  which  had  been  Introduced  by  Senator 
Neubergfr.  authorizing  the  establishment  of 
three  national  seashores  and  empowering 
the  Park  Service  to  select  the  three  by  ad- 
ministrative action.  At  this  stage,  the  Park 
Service  favors  this  approach  and  is  opposed 
to  specific  legislation  on  any  particular 
park. 

But  there  is  considerable  sentiment  in 
Congress  against  this  m^^thod.  It  serms 
likely  that  specific  lefirlsla'.on  will  be  pre- 
sented   on    luduiduai    p  ,.r..s,    luc.uding    the 


Oregon  Dunes.  The  Park  Service  muy 
have  to  accept  this  approach  On  the 
other  hand.  If  Congress  should  authorize 
three  parks  without  naming  them.  Net;- 
RERGEH  IS  confident  that  the  Oregon  Dunes 
would  be  one  of  the  three  and  that  'he 
P.vrk  Service  would  give  the  utmo-^t  cn- 
Ficierati'.n  to  providing  the  safeguards 
w.m'ed  by  State  and  local  Interests. 

The  whole  situation  is  in  sxich  a  state 
of  flux  that  nobody  can  predict  what  will 
dfvol'  p  But  the  spirit  of  compromise 
which  has  permitted  contending  forces  in 
Oregon  to  get  together  has  enhanced  Ore- 
gon's prospect  of  having  a  park. 

The  chances  that  three  such  areas  will 
be  established,  whether  through  the  one 
piece  of  legislation  or  through  separate 
bills,  are  good  Oregon  is  in  competition 
with  other  States  in  this  matter.  Whether 
we  succeed  may  depend  on  how  well  we 
state  our  case  In  the  future. 

And  we  ought  to  speak  from  an  attitude. 
nr  t  that  we  will  grudgingly  do  the  National 
Park  Service  a  favor,  but  that  we  will  gladly 
accept  something  which  will  prove  to  be 
of  great  value  to  our  State,  as  well  as  the 
Nation. 

(From  the  Astorlan  Evening  Budget.  Jan   21. 

1960] 

New   Hope   fob   DrNES   Project 

President  Eisenhower's  endorsement  of 
the  Oregon  Dunes  National  Seashore  project, 
coupled  with  a  reversal  of  opinion  by  Gov. 
Mark  Hatfield  who  now  looks  favorably 
upon  the  plan,  certainly  seem  to  enhance 
the  prospects  for  a  development  that  last 
week  appeared  moribund. 

This  project  seems  to  have  merit.  It 
provides  Federal  participation  to  supple- 
ment the  efforts  of  the  State  in  providing 
more  and  Improved  attractions  for  tour- 
ists on  the  Oregon  coast. 

The  local  opposition  has  seemed  short- 
sighted and  the  State  administration's 
chilly  attitude  toward  It  has  been  hard 
to  understand. 


EXTENSION  OF  CERTAIN-  IIE.'M.TH 
BENEFITS  TO  EMPLOVI  F.S  OP 
AGRICULTURAL  SI  ABILIZ  ATI<  )N 
AND  CONSERVATION  COUNTY 
COMMITTEES 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  to  em- 
ployees of  county  agricultural,  stabiliza- 
tion, and  conservation  committees. 

I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  is  familiar  with  the  vital  work 
carried  out  by  these  employees.  The 
exacting  task  of  administering  our  com- 
plex, and  many  times  confusing,  farm 
proerams  falls  on  the  shoulders  of  these 
dedicated  employees.  Their  rescwnsibil- 
ities  are  great  and  their  compensation  is 
-small.  Although  they  are  paid  almost 
entirely  with  Federal  funds,  they  are  not 
considered  as  Federal  workers  for  pur- 
po.^es  of  employee-benefit  programs. 

These  conscientious  public  servants 
work  side  by  side  with  regular  civil -serv- 
ice employees,  who  enjoy  all  the  standard 
privileges  and  benefits  accorded  Fed^Tal 
workers.  It  is  diflficult  for  ASC  employ- 
ees to  understand  why  they  are  treated 
as  unwanted  stepchildren  for  benefit  pur- 
poses. Recognition  of  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  farmers  of  this  country  is 
long  overdue.  This  bill  would  extend 
only  one  of  the  standard  civil -service 
benefits  to  ASC  employees.  I  realize  this 
mailer    was   considered    by    the    Senate 


committee  last  year  and  was  rejected  be- 
cau.se  of  supposed  difficulties  in  adminis- 
tering a  health  prok'ram  for  .-\SC  em- 
ployees. I  am  confident  that  .suitable 
means  can  be  found  to  eliminate  this  ob- 
jection. I  hope  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
Will  consider  this  bill  with  a  positive  ap- 
proach rather  than  come  up  with  a 
reiteration  of  their  previous  unsubstan- 
tial objections. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2899  >  to  extend  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Act  of  1959  to  employees  of  the 
agricultural  stabilization  and  conserva- 
tion county  committees,  introduced  by 
Mr.  FuLBRiGHT.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1960— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President,  on  behalf 
of  my.self  and  Senators  Murray,  Long  of 
Hawaii.  Neubercer,  Mansfield,  Morse, 
Chavez,  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Moss, 
Martin.  Kefacver.  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Jackson,  McGee,  Gruxning,  Magnu- 
SON.  Kerr,  Humphrey,  Hennincs  R.an- 
DOLPH,  Church.  Mu.skie,  and  Monro.ney. 
I  submit  amendments.  Intended  to  be 
proposed  by  us  jointly,  to  Senate  bill  8, 
the  education  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ments will  be  received,  printed,  and  lie 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendments  is  twofold: 
First,  to  include  among  the  permissible 
uses  of  Federal  funds  aid  to  teachers" 
salaries,  if  the  States  elect  to  so  use  ilie 
funds;  secondly,  to  increase  the  amount 
of  the  authorized  appropriation  from 
half  a  billion  dollars  to  $25  for  each  child 
of  school  age.  which  for  the  first  year 
would  total  $11  billion,  and  to  authorize 
the  aid  for  an  Indefinite  period  rather 
than  for  2  years  only. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  digest  of  these  amend- 
ments may  appear  at  this  E>oint  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  digest 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  DtCFST  OF  THi  Tkacheks'  Salart  Amend- 
ments TO  S  8  To  Be  OmiRED  by  Senatoe 
Clark  and  Others 

The  amendments  would  make  the  follow- 
ing chanees  In  8.  8: 

1.  Increase  the  authorization  from  $500 
million  a  year  to  $25  p>er  child  of  school  age. 
which  amounts  to  $11  billion  during  the 
next  fiscal  year 

2.  Authorize  the  aid  for  an  Indefinite  pe- 
riod rather  than   for  a  2-year  term. 

3  Authorize  the  States  to  use  the  Federal 
and  either  for  school  construction  or  for 
teachers'  salaries,  with  each  State's  having 
freedom  of  choice  as  to  the  proportion  It 
would  devote  to  each  purpose 

Other  provisions  of  S.  8 — including  the  pro- 
hibition against  Federal  control,  the  ma!n- 
tenance-of-effort  provisions,  and  the  equali- 
zation formula — would  be  applied  to  the 
grants  authorized  In  the  amendment  Just 
as  they  would  to  those  authorized  In  the 
bill.  The  requirement  In  S  8  that  Federal 
funds  be  matched  la  adapted  to  conform  to 
the  broader  pur;^03cs  of  the  bill. 
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Mr  ClARVL  Mr  Prr--id«  :it.  In  con- 
nection with  these  amendments.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.'^nt  to  have  a  scries  of 
quotations  from  staumunts  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  by  Sc<  retary  Flem- 
ming,  by  the  Committee  lor  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Education,  by 
Commissioner  of  Education  Dcrthick.  by 
the  Pubbc  Affairs  Institute,  by  the  Edu- 
cational Policies  Commission,  by  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching  and  by  the  Rockefel- 
ler Bros.  Fund  app)ear  ui  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  These  au- 
thorities all  stress  the  importance  of 
raising,'  teachers'  salaries  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  standard  of  education  in  the 
United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

President  Elsenhower,  ci^mmentlng  on  re- 
port of  Science  Advisory  Committee:  "OT>e 
subject  discussed  In  the  report  warrants 
special  emphasis — the  Importance  of  rais- 
ing tlie  standard  of  our  teachers  In  their 
communities.  H:gher  salaries  are  a  first  re- 
quirement."      (May  24.  ia69.) 

Committee  for  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Education:  "We  recommend  that 
greater  inducements  of  all  kinds  be  offered 
to  attract  and  retain  enoutrh  good  teach- 
ers. •  •  •  Practical  steps  must  be  taken  to 
change  the  concept  of  teaching  as  an  im- 
poverished occupation.  Teaching  must  be 
made  a  financially  comfortable  profes- 
sion. •  •  •  Present  salary  schedules  have 
the  effect  of  discouraging  many  able  jaeople 
from  entering  the  profession  •  •  •  Salary 
schedules  and  preparation  courBes  should  be 
reexamined  and  changed  where  necessary  to 
make  the  teaching  profe^>sUin  more  attrac- 
tive to  the  moet  able  young  man  azid  wom- 
en ••    (April  1956.) 

Secretary  Flemmlng: 

"DOUBLING    TIIACHKES'    PAT     IS     tTKCED     FY 
FLEMMING 

"Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Flemmlng  today  called  lor  doubling 
teachers'  salanea  as  a  rea.'^onable  national 
goal."     (Waahlngton  Star.  Feb.  10,  1959.) 

"I  think  the  most  serious  weakness  In 
our  total  educational  system  today  Is  our 
salary  structure.  I  don't  care  whether  you 
are  talking  atK>ut  elementary  or  secondary 
educaUc::  .'  whether  vo' ;  are  talking  about 
higher  .tJucj.iio:.  I  th;nk  that  as  a  nation 
we  should  be  ashamed  of  the  compensation 
that  we  pay  tiiose  who  are  willing  to  serve 
us  In  what  Is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
Important  areas  In  which  people  can  serve 
the    society   of   today"      (Norember    1958  ) 

Commissioner  of  Bducatlon  Dcrthick  on 
the  SoTlet  educational  system:  "We  saw  no 
evidence  of  any  teacher  shortage.  Teacher 
workloads  and  other  working  conditions  are 
advantageous.  Teacher  prestige  Is  high. 
Salaries  are  at  the  levels  of  those  of  doctors 
and  engineers  •  •  •  Only  the  best  are 
chosen  to  teach — one  out  of  six  who  ajjply." 

"What  we  have  seen  has  amared  us  In  one 
mitstandlng  ptrtlcu'  -  we  were  simply  not 
prepared  for  the  dei;rf-«  t  »,h.ch  the  U££.R^ 
as  a  nation.  If  coniml'wted  to  education  a*  a 
means  of  national  advancement  E\cry- 
where  we  went  we  saw  indication  after  indi- 
cation of  what  we  could  only  conclude 
amotinted  to  a  total  commitment  to  educa- 
tion. Our  major  reaction,  therefore.  Is  one  of 
astonishment  •  •  •  at  the  extent  to  which 
this  seems  to  have  been  accomplished." 

Study  by  F.  J.  Seldner  for  the  Public 
Affairs  InsUtute:  •'Th?  avemge  income  of 
teachers  is  far  Ijelow  that  of  mo£t  other  pro- 
fessional persons.  Only  the  Income  of 
clergymen,  librarians,  and  dietitians  Is  less. 
It  Is  lower  than  the  average  Income  of  all 
employees  In  manufacturing  as  well  as  the 


average  income  if  ai.  the  civUiar.  en.pioyee* 
of  the  Ffccier.i;  Ciuver:une;.t.  li  u  only 
slightly  h  ;j.Uer  tJruui  Vtif  averiige  income  of 
all   persons  working  for   wapes  cr  salaries 

'Beginning  salaries  offered  teachers  ?.re 
also  far  below  those  paid  to  college  gradu- 
ates In  other  fields  Oradusttes  m  x.t:ichiT.e 
could  expect  a:i  avt-rti^e  stvO'ttng  salary  of 
$3,650  In  1968.  Average  beginning  salaries 
paid  college  graduates — both  men  and  wom- 
en— in  all  fields  was  $4,758,  over  $1,000  more. 
For  graduates  with  a  scientific  background 
starting  salaries  averaged  well  over  $5,000. 
With  differences  of  this  magnitude,  the  pre- 
vailmt;  ahortege  of  teachers  becomes  easier 
to  understand.  •  •  •  And  Dr  Arthur  F.em- 
mlng.  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  said  recently  that  a  100  percent 
liM^rease  In  teachers'  salaries  within  the  next 
6  or  10  years  was  a  reasonable  national  goal."" 
Educational  Policies  Commission:  "Every 
major  study  of  the  status  of  American  edu- 
cation tells  the  same  story  of  neglect.  It  is 
a  story  of  crises  In  education,  of  teachers 
poorly  paid  and  In  Inadequate  numbers,  of 
poor  communities  struggling  to  f>ay  mount- 
ing school  bills,  of  classroom  shortages. 
•  •  •  These  problems  are  not  entirely  mone- 
tary, but  lack  of  money  is  the  major  ele- 
ment.  •    •    • 

"The  conclusion  Is  Inescapable  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  American  children  at 
every  level  of  education  sre  denied  compe- 
tent teaching. 

"The  highest  single  priority,  therefore.  In 
responding  to  the  contemporary  challenge 
to  American  education  Is  the  recruitment, 
education,  and  retention  In  the  profession 
of  qualified  teachers.   •   •    • 

"At  the  minimum,  expenditures  on  edu- 
cation should  be  doubled  wltiiin  a  decade, 
as  proposed  by  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Education.  Realtstic  programs  which 
will  bring  about  such  levels  of  spending 
ahould  be  developed  without  further  delay. 

"Called  for  are  imjxirtant  Increases  In 
teachers'  salaries.  In  school  construction  and 
equipment.  In  financial  assistance  to  stu- 
dents and  prospective  teachers." 

Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching:  "The  teaching  profession  is 
slowly  withering  away  " 

Report  of  the  Rockefeller  Bros  Fund: 
"The  root  problem  of  the  tp^ichir^  proles- 
slon  remains  financial.  •  •  •  UntU  we  pay 
teachers  at  leaat  as  well  as  the  middle 
echelon  of  executives  we  cannot  expect  the 
profession  to  attract  its  full  share  of  the 
arallnfcle  range  of  talents.  Salaries  must  be 
raised  Immediately  and  substantially." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  ll:ie  sum 
and  substance  of  these  quotations  is  that. 
in  terms  of  prioi'ities.  teachers  saianes 
should  head  the  Ust  in  determmniK  wiial 
should  be  done  first  to  rthabiliLaic  our 
educatioiial  system;  school  consu-ucuon 
should  come  second;  and  scholar. ships 
and  fellowships  .should  come  thud. 

In  my  judgment,  a.Md  m  tlie  judKmi  nt 
oi  many  of  the  etnicat.'c  nal  ieact :  s  of  our 
country-,  ue  in  th.  Ci  r.yrt-ss  have  the 
cart  before  the  hor^  We  hi.ve  already 
passed  the  national  deinise  education 
bill,  with  'uhe  elaborate  provision  for  siu- 
dent  loan^:  ann  lei.  )wshifi8 — which  is 
f^ne.  It  i.s  now  propo.sed  that  we  i:>ass  the 
school -ctmst ruction  bill.  Ihat  is  fir.f . 
loo  But  the  highest  pncrity  of  ail 
should  be  for  aid  to  teachers'  .salane?;.  and 
it  is  this  inadequacy  which  my  amend- 
ment attempts  to  remcdj-. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  point  m  my  remarks 
there  may  be  printed  in  the  Recced  a 
copy  of  a  letter  written  on  January-  7 
by  the  Honorable  David  I.  Lawrence. 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealtli  of  Penn- 


sylvania, to  Dr   William  G   Carr.  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  National  Educaucn 

Ab.sijciation. 

There  beme  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

C01U<.0KWXAI.TH       OF       Pi  ;.  NSYLVAI^'IA. 

GOVLX-NORS    0f>ICE, 

HcT-^'bt/rp,  Janvarp  7,  19S0. 
Dr  Wni.iAM  G  C-i'r 

Executive     Secrr:  ar_       Wc  lional     Ecucxition 
Asrociation,    Washington,    DC. 

Deas  Dh.  Cake:  I  have  reviewed  the  state- 
ment Of  the  National  Education  Association 
on  Federal  support  for  cducatioaa  proposals. 
This  statemti.t  ^t;r' ti  \».::;.  U^e  perspective 
we  have  regarding  education  needs  in  our 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

World  demands  and  nntl^nal  needs  have 
moved  us  from  the  concept  Xhn*  we  are 
InTesting  in  education  for  the  future  to  the 
realization  that  we  must  Invest  In  educa- 
tion for  natnT.al  smrvival  now.  Tliis  re- 
quires a  full  uiilizauon  of  our  financial  po- 
tential, which  precludes  an  unbalaxiced  wt- 
uatlcn  of  strong  local  and  State  support  for 
education   and    weak   Federal   support. 

In  the  process  of  striving  for  national 
Burvlral.  we  do  not  want  to  lose  the  demo- 
cratic principles  that  make  our  cause  worth 
the  sacrifice  and  effort.  Therefore,  we  must 
devise  a  manner  of  Federal  participation  in 
shoring  up  the  education  friniowr.rk  with- 
out Jeopardizing  local  contr. ;  ar.d  dt  termi- 
nation of  policy. 

Since  the  principles  of  the  Murray-Met- 
calf  bill  support  our  requirement.s.  I  endorse 
the  National  Bducatlon  Association's  fisht 
on  us  r«-t:r..r  and  will  lend  my  help  when- 
ever p>ossible. 

Vejy  truly  yotirs. 

Davh)  L  Lawrenci. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Prf  .<;ident  th:s  let- 
ter place.'=  Governor  Lawrence  squarely 
behind  the  efTon  to  provide  Peder-al  aid 
for  tfachers'  salaries  a'-'  wa.s  oneinally 
proposed  m  the  Murray-Metcalf  bill, 
which  he  endorses. 

There  is  a  current  .shortage  of  195  000 
teachers,  as  reported  by  Commissioner 
of  Education  Lflwrence  Derthick.  This 
i.s  an  increase  of  !^me  8  or  9  percent  over 
the  teacher  shortage  of  a  year  apo 

We  will  not  be  able  to  attract  and  re- 
tain a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  growme  population — 
and  certainly  not  a  sufScient  number 
with  the  training  and  competence  that 
arc  nfHKled — tinle?.^  we  pay  salaries  which 
s^cnlfy  our  recognition  of  their  wortli  to 
our  society. 

To  pa.ss  a  bill  which  Is  limited  only  to 
con.^. ruction  would  be  to  close  our  eyes 
to  the  true  scope  and  nature  of  the 
problem  of  financing-  education  which 
faces  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


A.'=SI -STANCE  IN  CONTROL  OF  JU- 
VENILE DELINQUENCY— AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr,  CL-^RK  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hen- 
n:ng'=:.  Mr,  Cakeoll.  Mr.  H'.kt,  Mr.  Mofse. 
and  Mr  KTTA-n.Tn'  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  them. 
jo;ntlv.  to  the  bill  (S.  694'  to  provide 
Federal  assistance  for  projects  which  will 
dem  ■nsua*^  cr  develop  techniques  and 
practices  leadinj:  to  a  solution  of  the 
Nations  juvenile  delinquency  control 
problems,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
Uic  table  and  be  printed. 
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REGULATION  OP  THE  ALASKA  RAIL- 
ROAD UNDER  INTERSTATE  COM- 
MERCE ACT— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BARTLETT  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  h;m, 
to  the  bill  'S.  15081  to  provide  for  eco- 
nomic regulation  of  the  Alaska  Railroad 
under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  were  ordered 
to  he  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT    OP    TARIFF    ACT    OF 
1 9  3  0— AMENTUM  ENT 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  me.  to  the  bill  iHR.  4384 1  to 
amend  paragraph  1774  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  with  respect  to  the  importation 
of  certain  articles  for  rel:=rious  pui'poses 
This  amendment,  if  adopted,  v^ould 
carry  out  the  program  suggested  some 
time  ago  by  the  President's  Adv..^ory 
Council   on  International  Travel 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received  prin'ed.  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Comm.'.-.ee  on  Finance. 


MAXIMUM  RATES  OF  PER  DIFM 
ALLOWANCE  FOR  EMPLOYEES 
TRAVEIING  ON  OFFICIAL  BUSI- 
NESS—AMENDMENT 

Mr  PROUTY  Mr  Pre.sident,  on 
January  14,  I  submitted  an  amendment 
to  be  proposed  to  the  bill  ILR.  5196 »  to 
increase  the  max. mum  rates  of  per  diem 
allowance  for  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment traveling  on  orl.c.al  business  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  was 
to  increa.se  the  ma.ximum  rate  of  com- 
pensation for  the  use  of  private  automo- 
biles from  10  to  12  cents  per  mile  for 
U.S.  marshals  and  their  deputies. 

Since  I  submitted  this  amendment,  it 
has  come  to  my  attention  that  other 
personnel  of  the  judicial  system,  includ- 
ing Federal  ludges  and  other  personnel, 
are  paid  under  regulations  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Administrative  Oflice  of  the 
US.  Courts. 

In  ord'^'r  to  in-ure  that  these  court 
personnel,  including  the  judges,  court 
clerks,  probation  ofTicers.  employees  of 
the  administrative  office,  and  similar 
personnel,  shall  receive  the  benefits  of 
the  bill  K  R.  5196.  I  submit  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill,  which  directs  the 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  U.S.  Courts  to  put  into  efTect  such 
regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to 
give  the  increases  provided  by  the  bill 
to  this  class  of  court  personnel. 

The  VICE  PRE.=;iDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


OFFICE  OF  COAL  RESEARCH— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR  OF  BIT  L 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
S  -nate  of  January  22,  1960.  the  name  of 
^:r  B^-RD  of  West  Vir.-inia  was  added  as 
an  additional  co^fxinsor  of  the  bill 
'5  2885 »  to  establish  an  OfBce  of  Coal 
Research  within  the  Department  of  the 
Interinr,  and  to  provide  for  and  encour- 
i_i    rfc.seaich    to    determine    improved 


means  of  producing  and  utilizing  coal, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Cl.^rk  'for  himself. 
Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Carroll, 
Mr.  R.A.NDOLPH.  and  Mr.  Douglas*  on 
January  22,  1960. 


PERMANENT  METvIORIAL  TO  MEM- 
ORY OF  WCk^jDP.OW  WILSON— AD- 
DITIONAL C(  ).-PON.-OR  OF  JOLNT 
RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  21,  1960,  the  name  of 
Mr.  Chtjrch  was  added  as  an  additional 
cosponsor  of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  152)  authorizing  the  creation  of  a 
commission  to  consider  and  formulate 
plans  for  the  construction  in  the  Dis- 
tnct  of  Columbia  of  an  appropriate  per- 
maneiit  memorial  to  the  memory  of 
WfX)drow  Wilson,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Wii.i  i\Ms  of  New  Jersey  'for  himself  and 
other  Senators!   on  January  21.  1960. 


MEMBERS  f.p  BOARD  OP  VISITORS 
TO  COAST  GUARD  AND  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  ACADEMIES 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that,  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Con^.merce.  I  have  appointed  the  Senator 
from  Ala.<^ka  IMr.  BartlettI  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  SchoeppelI  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
US   Coast  Guard  Academy. 

I  have  also  appointed  to  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr  En'gleI  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr   Scott!. 


IF  COEXI.STENCE  FAILS"— ('S.  DOC. 
NO.  78  > 

Mr  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
ne-cticut  Mr.  Dodd]  has  written  an  out- 
standing analysis  of  our  cold  war  posi- 
tion with  relation  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Under  the  title  of  "Tf  Coexistence  Fails" 
this  notable  study  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant issues  of  our  time  has  been 
printed  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the 
Foreign  Policy  Research  Institute  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  This  is  an 
excellent  publication  but  of  somewhat 
limited  distribution.  I  am  confident 
that  the  great  amount  of  research  which 
has  gone  into  Senator  Dodd's  study,  the 
keen  insigrht  he  has  brought  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  clear  and  incisive  language 
in  which  he  has  couched  his  article, 
make  it  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  all 
the  Memoers  of  the  Senate,  as  well  as 
something  of  lasting  historical  value.  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  text  of  this  article  by 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  may  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Sou'.h  Carolina?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSr:S.  FDITORrAIS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC..  PRINTLD  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  art.cks,  tuc,  \...,i 


ordered    to    be    printed    m    U.e    REconD. 
as  follows: 

By  Mr  ROBERTSON: 
Address  delivered  by  Senator  Johnston  of 
South  Carolina.  In  Statuary  Hall,  the  Capi- 
tol, on  the  153d  birthday  of  Gen.  Robert  S. 
Lee, 


UKRAINIAN  INDLI'ENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  forces  which 
motivate  and  put  in  motion  humanity's 
forward  march.  Many  are  the  aspira- 
tions and  ideals  of  man,  differing  under 
different  climes  and  in  different  ages, 
that  drive  him  on.  keep  him  going.  In  his 
eternal  quest  for  a  better  life.  Among  all 
these  forces  and  factors,  among  all  spir- 
itual aspirationi>.  the  spirit  of  freedom 
has  a  place  by  itself,  holding  perhaps  the 
highest  of  all  positions.  We  are  often 
told  that  the  human  being  is  differen- 
tiated from  all  other  living  beings  by  his 
capacity  and  ability  to  think.  To  that 
one  may  add  also  his  insatiable  desire 
for  freedom,  for  that.  too.  sets  him  apart 
from  all  other  living  creatures.  And  we 
consider  his  willingness  to  sacrifice  his 
all  for  the  attainment  of  that  supreme- 
ly noble  goal  as  one  of  his  finest  virtues. 

The  Ukrainian  people  have  possessed 
many  fine  virtues  throughout  their  long 
and  turbulent  history,  and  they  have 
clung  to  them  steadfastly.  During  most 
of  their  modem  history,  they  have  suf- 
fered under  alien  rulers.  During  the 
times  of  their  oppression,  their  sole  spir- 
itual sustenance  has  been  their  unwa- 
vering hope  for  freedom.  Both  under 
the  autocratic  czars  of  Russia,  and  un- 
der the  tyrannical  Communists  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  they  have  shown  this 
characteristic  tenacity,  and  thereby 
they  have  merited  our  admiration.  The 
Communist  totalitarian  regime  in  the 
Ukraine  has  been,  and  I  am  afraid  still  is. 
terribly  cruel  toward  these  helpless 
and  innocent  Ukrainians.  In  the  not 
too  distance  past,  when  there  was  no 
cold  war  and,  therefore,  no  thawing  or 
relaxation  of  the  existing  relations  be- 
tween the  free  West  and  Communist 
East,  they  suffered  under  Stalin's  heart- 
less agents.  Since  the  end  of  the  last 
war,  and  especially  since  Stalin's  death, 
we  hear  much  of  freedom,  of  relaxa- 
tions, of  peaceful  coexistence  and  broth- 
erly love,  all  these  soothing  expressions 
emanating  from  the  Kremlin.  To  what 
extent  and  in  what  degree  the  oppressed 
Ukrainians  have  benefited  from  such 
moves,  by  the  Soviet  regime,  it  is  difficult 
to  say.  Unfortunately,  and  for  good 
reason,  we  cannot  vouch  for  everything 
we  hear  about  the  way  things  are  in  that 
proletarian  paradise.  We  can  only  hope 
that  a  part  of  the  good  of  what  we  hear 
is  true,  and  In  that  we  all  rejoice.  We 
ardently  pray  that  the  unbroken  spirit 
of  freedom  of  the  Ukrainian  people  will 
live  in  their  unfree  land,  and  that  even- 
tually they  will  once  more  regain  their 
rights.  That  Is  my  cordial  message  to 
the  Ukrainians  on  their  42d  independ- 
ence day. 

Mr  H'VRT  Mr  Presid»-nt,  last  Friday. 
January  22.  marked  the  42d  anniversary 
of  Ukrainian  independence.  At  a  time 
when  the  many  unresolved  issues  of 
c  -i-.i-t  teL., ecu  the  Soviet  Union  and 
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the  West  are  to  be  reexamined  at  the 
highest  level,  it  is  important  that  we  not 
overlook  the  history  and  aspirations  of 
such  freedom-loving  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.'k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress 
Committee  of  America,  as  it  appeared  in 
the  Ukrainian  Bulletin  of  December  1- 
15.  1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittee or  America  ro  the  Ukrainian  Com- 
munity IN  the  United  States  in  the 
Matter  or  Intensified  Attacks  of  Moscow 
ON  Ukrainian  I^iee 

The  free  world  can  permit  Itself  to  conduct 
a  hot  or  a  cold  war  with  Moscow,  or  Uve  with 
It  in  peaceful  coexistence.  Inasmuch  as  It  has 
freedom  and  can  t  vail  Itself  of  it  accordingly. 
Its  sole  solicitude  is  the  safeguard  of  iu 
freedom  against  Russian  aggression.  But  the 
enslaved  Ulcralnii-n  people  are  compelled  to 
live  In  a  state  o'  permanent  struggle  with 
Moscow,  a  life  or  death  struggle.  This  pro- 
tracted struggle  can  end  either  in  full  vic- 
tory over  the  aggressor,  which  victorj-  would 
restore  freedom  and  IndepHsndeuce  to 
Ukraine,  or  In  capitulation,  which  would 
mean  the  Inevitable  destruction  of  the 
Ukrainian  people.  If  the  Ukrainian  people 
want  to  avoid  di'structlon.  they  must  con- 
tinue their  struggle  for  the  national  libera- 
tion until  full  victory  is  attained. 

There  can  t)e  no  compromise  in  this 
struggle,  inasmuch  as  the  slightest  retreat 
or  the  slightest  manifestation  of  submis- 
sion or  agreement  to  coexi.'?tcnce  in  slavery 
will  only  strengthen  the  Russian  enslaver 
and  further  the  encouragement  to  pggrcssion. 
This  maxim  is  well  known  to  Moscow  and 
It  never  can  forget  it.  By  lU  policies  of 
ruses  and  deceit  it  tries  to  lull  the  vigilance 
of  the  Ulcrainlan  people  and  to  weaken  their 
moral  strength,  .ind  at  the  same  time  to 
strengthen  Its  positions  by  mendacious 
promises  of  easing  the  regime  and  by  sug- 
gesting the  hope  of  a  better  life  to  be  at- 
tained by  peaceful  development.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mjscow  at  the  same  time  sys- 
tematically prepr.res  and  effectuates  heavy 
blows  against  those  Ukrainian  forces  which 
strive  for  indep)eiidence. 

Moscow  conducts  its  planned  and  cruel 
attacks,  directed  at  destroying  the  leading 
elite  of  the  Ukrt  inlan  people,  not  only  on 
the  land  occupied  by  it.  but  also  on  the 
territory  of  the  free  world,  where  Ukrainian 
pxalltical  exiles  live.  Moscow  is  destroying 
the  Ukrainian  people  on  the  occupied  terri- 
tory of  Ukraine  by  mass  famines,  In  concen- 
tration camps.  In  prisons  and  by  deporta- 
tions to  Siberia  and  to  virgin  lands,  and  out- 
side Its  own  borders  by  man  hunts  and  as- 
sassinations. In  the  18th  century  Russian 
Czarlst  agents  kldnai>ed  from  Hamburg. 
Germany.  Andrew  Voynarovsky.  great  ad- 
herent of  Mazepa  and  one  of  the  first  Ukrain- 
ian political  exiles.  From  the  bullets  of  a 
Russian  agent  Simon  Petlura.  supreme  com- 
mander and  head  of  the  Directory  of  the 
Ukrainian  Natior.al  Republic,  perlfhed  on  a 
street  of  Paris;  iind  on  a  street  In  Rotter- 
dam Col  EXigen*'  KoiMMjalets.  leader  of  the 
Organization  of  Ukralrrwto  Nationalists  and 
commander  of  the  Ukrainian  Military  Or- 
ganization, was  killed  by  a  bomb  planted  on 
bis  person  by  a  Soviet  agent.  Just  recently. 
whUe  the  Russian  enslavers  were  propagat- 
ing theli  peaceful  Intentions  to  the  world. 
Moscow  committed  a  heinous  crime:  It  as- 
sassinated Stcpan  Bandera,  head  of  the  Su- 
preme Council  of  the  Organization  of 
Ukrainian  Nationalists. 

By  its  terroristic  acts  against  Ukrainian 
patriots  both  in  Ukraine  and  In  the  free 
world   Moscow   proves    to   us   that   it   knows 


no  respite  .n  Us  march  toward  the  desm.  - 
tlon  of  the  Ukrainian  nation.  Therefore, 
there  should  be  no  respite  In  the  struggle 
of  the  Ukrainian  |>eople  for  liberation  from 
the  Russian  yoke. 

Against  strengthening  attacks  by  the  en- 
emy on  every  sector  of  life,  we  mutt  re- 
spond by  strengthening  and  solidifying  our 
reaction,  by  strengthening  and  solidifying 
our   work  for  the  liberation   of   Ukraine. 

Let  us  Intensify  the  liberation  struggle 
of  the  Ukrainian  people  by  our  moral  and 
material  support  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress 
Committee  of  America  In  all  Its  activities,  as 
well  as  by  our  own  initiative. 

The  heroic  Etruggle  of  the  Ukrainian  In- 
surgent Army,  sanctified  by  the  death  of  its 
first  commander.  Gen.  Taras  Chuprynka, 
and  thousands  of  cfBcers  and  men  who  fell 
in  the  struggle,  the  revolutionary  struggle 
of  the  Ukrainian  underground  and  the  in- 
dcEtructlble  resistance  of  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple under  various  forms  against  the  Russian 
invader,  attest  to  the  dignified  stand  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  In  the  native  land. 

Let  all  Ukrainian  emigration,  as  a  unit 
and  as  Individual  members,  prove  that  we 
stand  honorably  In  a  unlteu  front  of  the 
liberation  struggle  of  the  Ukrainian  people. 

Our  firmness,  unity,  activity,  and  dura- 
bility— constitute  our  beat  reply  to  the  en- 
emy for  his  stealthy  and  sneaking  murderous 
attacks. 


AIR  SAFETY 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  late  last 
week,  I  called  attention  of  this  body  to 
the  steadily  worsening  record  of  safety 
on  our  airways.  As  I  pointed  to  the  ris- 
ing toll  of  crashes  and  mechanical  fail- 
ures of  this  new  year  and  the  year  just 
ended,  I  suggested  that  bold  steps  might 
be  considered.  Among  these  steps.  I 
listed  comparing  the  methods  used  by 
airlines  with  excellent  safety  records,  in- 
cluding MATS,  with  those  of  lines  which 
have  had  less  good  records.  I  still  feel 
that  the  administration  should  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  grounding  all  planes 
for  a  few  days  while  making  an  exhaus- 
tive check  of  equipment,  crews,  and 
methods.  I  know  that  all  Americans  will 
understand  that  we  think  in  terms  of 
lives  rather  than  dollars. 

Since  then  there  have  been  no  new 
crashes.  But  there  have  been  at  least 
four  incidents  of  mechanical  failures  on 
domestic  airships  which  forced  these 
ships  to  undertake  emergency  landings. 

The  distinguished  and  well-informed 
chairman  of  our  Aviation  Subcommittee, 
while  continuing  hearings  on  the  crash 
whose  cause  may  have  been  a  bomb,  has 
suggested  that  concentration  on  jets  has 
resulted  in  neglect  of  piston  airplanes, 
A  reporter  for  the  Washington  Daily 
News  h£is  written  that  equipment  to  pre- 
vent fires  resulting  from  airplane  acci- 
dents could  now  be  in  use  except  for  the 
fact  that  no  one  seemed  to  push  for  safer 
airplanes. 

An  agency  of  our  Government,  the 
PA  A,  has  the  vital  mission  in  this  field. 
Its  Administrator  has  been  silent.  The 
entire  administration  has  been  silent. 

Are  our  airplanes  safe?  Do  all  earners 
operating  in  this  country  follow  the  rules 
of  common  sense,  safety,  and  the  FA  A? 
Are  our  airports  safe?  Is  the  latest 
safety  equipment  in  use?  Is  everything 
possible  being  done  to  insure  the  safety 
of  the  public  using  the  airplanes''  Do 
we  need  more  inspectors''  New  repula- 
tions? 


I  think  these  are  fair  questions.  I 
think  these  questions  and.  perhaps, 
others  are  on  the  minds  and  lips  of  many 
Americans.  I  wish  the  administration 
would  give  us  the  answers.  I  wi^h  the 
FAA  Administrator  would  assure  us  that 
all  equipment  is  safe. 

Over  the  weekend.  I  read  with  inter- 
est that  Deputy  Administrator  Pyle  said 
a  check  is  being  made  of  older  planes 
to  see  if  there  is  credence  to  Senator 
MoNRONEY's  suggestion  that  these  are 
being  neglected  in  favor  of  jets.  Mr. 
Pyle  also  told  a  television  audience  that, 
within  5  years,  major  airports  would  be 
equipped  with  the  most  modem  electric 
and  electronic  equipment  for  safety 

This  recalled  to  me  the  comments 
made  after  I  had  spoken  of  the  need  for 
more  air  safety.  The  great  and  learned 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  IMr.  Javits],  told  us  he  agreed 
with  my  sentiments  and  that  he  knew 
we  would  provide  whatever  money  was 
needed  to  save  lives. 

Last  year,  we  had  an  excellent  airport 
modernization  bill  before  this  body.  I 
was  pleased  to  have  joined  with  Senator 
MoNRONEY  in  its  sponsorship.  Yet,  we 
were  forced  to  scale  it  down  because  the 
President  had  sent  word  he  would  veto 
it  in  its  original  form. 

I  hope  Mr.  Pyle  or  the  President  or 
General  Quesada  will  now  tell  us  whether 
appropriations  could  speed  up  the  mod- 
ernization of  airport  equipment.  Are 
our  airports  as  safe  as  possible?  Mu.st 
w-e  wait  5  years  to  make  the  installa- 
tions the  F.^A  apparently  beheves  we 
need? 

I  hope  that  the  administration  will 
give  us  these  answers,  the  assurances 
that  the  pubUc  demands.  I  hope  the 
heads  of  the  FAA  will  advise  our  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
in  complete  frankness  the  state  of  our 
airports  and  airlines  and  airplanes.  If 
Congre-ss  can  help,  we  should  be  told 
how.  I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of 
Congress  will  support  safety  programs 
and  not  put  dollars  before  lives.  I  am 
sure  the  airlines  and  airplane  manufac- 
turer will. 

Flying  has  become  a  virtual  necessity 
in  this  day  and  age.  We  Senators  fly  to 
keep  engagements  as  often  as  any  group 
in  the  coimtry.  Fortunately  most  of  our 
airlines  have  posted  excellent  safety 
records.  I  believe  we  should  be  told  by 
the  people  responsible  in  this  Govern- 
ment whether  things  could  be  safer  and 
why  we  are  seeing  our  safety  record  net- 
ting steadily  worse. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  fixine  blr^me. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  do  what  needs  to  be 
done  now  to  prevent  further  useless  ac- 
cidents and  deaths.  While  we  are  dome 
so  we  can  help  set  at  ease  the  minds  of 
those  of  us  who  must  tra\el  by  air. 


SUPPORT  FOR  OPTIMISTIC  PICTURE 
OF  U.S  DEFENSES 
Mr.  BUSH  Mr  President.  T  am  sure 
there  are  stime  who  want  to  believe  there 
is  a  missile  gap  and  who  do  not  want  to 
believe  Secretary  Gates  was  doing  his 
duty  and  was  taikm.e  perfectly  smceiely 
when  he  testified,  as  he  did  last  week,  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  e'.scwhere.     However.  I  am 
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sure  even  those  who  would  recognize  that 
Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  of  the  New  York 
Times,  is  one  of  the  outstanding  critics  of 
our  military  posture,  one  of  the  best  in- 
formed, and  most  able  writers  on  mili- 
tary- subjects. 

Accordingly,  for  the  information  of 
all  who  doubt  and  for  the  information 
of  those  who  do  not  doubt  but  who  may 
need  some  fortification  m  their  thinlcin?, 
I  as!c  unanimous  consent  that  two  ar- 
ticles written  by  Hanson  W  B:\ldwin. 
v,hich  were  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  January  22  and  23,  1960. 
be  printed  in  the  R-r  an  following 
the.se  remarks.  The  fir.-^t  one  is  en- 
titled "The  'Missile  Gap,"  I"  with  a  sub- 
title "Hardheaded  Apyrai'^a's  S  pport 
Gates  in  Optimistic  Picture  of  US  De- 
fenses.*' The  second  is  entitled  Data  on 
Missiles  Supp>ort  Optimism  Over  US. 
Defenses,"  with  a  substitute  of  "Ameri- 
can Weapons  Prove  Accuracy — Soviet 
Mipht  Is  Found  Exasperated. " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Ja.-.  22,  1360] 
The  "MI3sii,i  G.\p,"   I— Hap.dhe.^dfd  APPR,\:i- 

ALs  SrpPORT  G,\TES   I.N-   Optimistic  Pictv?.,k 

or  U,S,  Defenses 

I  By  Hanson  W   Baldwin  ) 

Moscow's  claim  yesterday  oJ  a  one-.ar.d-a- 
quarter-ralle  circular  error  in  a  7,7e.6-r:-.:;e 
rocket  flight  caused  ralsf'd  eyebrows  but  no 
excitement  in  the  Pentagon 

The  first  of  a  number  of  RiLwlan  mi  sile 
shots  Into  a  new  Impact  area  m  the  cer.  :ral 
Paclflc,  whether  or  not  it  w.^s  :is  accurate  and 
as  successful  as  the  Russians  .isserted.  Is  un- 
likely to  Infiunce  materially  the  vigorous  and 
aggressive  presentation  of  the  adminl.stra- 
tlon's  defense  policies  Just  Initiated, 

Secretary  of  Defense  Thomas  S  Oaies.  Jr  , 
Gen,  Nathan  P  Twining,  Chairm.an  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Sta/T.  and  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Livingston  T.  Merchant,  tipped  tae 
adm.inlstj-ation's  hand  in  their  c>p€ning  tes- 
timony Ln  Congress  th:s  wees 

Their  composite  testimony  totaled.  In  the 
opinion  of  some  Congressmen,  the  rrj«lest  pic- 
ture of  the  U,S,  defen.=e  posture  presented  to 
Cor.gresa  for  a  long  time,  "The  balance  of 
military  power  Is  still  heavily  in  our  favor," 
Secretary  Gates  said  Even  a  S  ,v;et  surprise 
attack  with  all  available  mis.siles  could  n  r. 
eUmlnate  our  nuclear  retalliatory  capability. 

THE  MI.SSn.E  CAP 

Mr  Gates  even  cast  considerable  doubt  on 
what  has  come  by  dmt  of  constant  repetition 
to  be  accepted  as  a  fact  by  many  in  the  Na- 
tion; A  missile  gap  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Uinon  in  the  next  few  years. 
He  indicated  that  if  the  Russians  pr'du-ed 
Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  at  our  pres- 
ent ma.ximum  estlm.'ite  of  their  r>>''enti:«l  ca- 
pabilities they  m;:zht  have  moderate  nu- 
merical superiority  in  the  next  3  years.  But 
the  United  States  has  many  other  nuclear 
weapons  systems,  which,  collectively,  tip  the 
balance  of  deterrent  power  heavily  Ln  our 
favor. 

This  Is  an  e'.ec*!  n  year  T?',e  Democratic 
opyositicr.  is  already  nttpmp*ir.g  to  maKe  a 
campaign  Issue  out  of  the  deficiencies  In  our 
military  posture  and  is  emphasizing  par- 
*:.:'. i.irly  the  alleged  missile  gap.  The  Re- 
publli  an  administration,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  been  aroused  and  stung  by  the  opposi- 
tion attacks.  The  President.  In  particular, 
is  known  to  have  been  greatly  angered  by 
tlie  c:it.cism3  voiced  in  "The  Uncertain 
Trumpet."  a  book  recer.tly  published  by  Gen. 
Ma.'^well  D.  Taylor,  U  3.  Army,  retired,  who 
c^mplet.^d  4  years  as  Army  Chipf  of  StafT  last 
J.ir.e       The    President's    mood,    particularly 


about  defense  matters,  is  typified  by  his  re- 
cent heated  re.'^ponse  to  a  somewhat  pointed 
news  conference  question  about  defense: 

"I've  spent  my  life  In  this  and  I  know 
m.-re  about  It  than  almost  anybody  I  think 
in  th-^  coun.rv  ■• 

Is.  then,  Mr  Gates'  testimony  -hetorlc, 
the  opening  guns  of  the  defense  in  an  elec- 
tion year;  or  Is  It  solidly  based  on  factual 
appraisal? 

A    COMPOUND    ANSWia 

The  answer  to  this  question  Is  almost  cer- 
tainly compound,  Mr,  Gates  has  too  much 
Integrity — he  Is  a  public  servant  who  Is  no 
politician  and  owes  no  man  anything — to 
give  other  than  his  honest  opinion.  But  he 
is  aware,  p.s  is  the  White  House,  that  the 
Pentagon  case  has  not  been  put  skillfully  or 
forcefully  In  the  past. 

The  adn^Jnlstratlon  feels  that  the  public 
Image  of  relative  American  weakness  that 
has  been  created — partly  by  Communist 
propaganda,  partly  by  undoubted  Communist 
achievements,  partly  by  the  special  pleading 
of  the  individual  services,  partly  by  opposi- 
tion criticism,  partly  by  Inept  administra- 
tion prcHentations  of  our  strength — la  gross- 
ly exaggertted,  Mr,  Gates,  therefore,  is  cer- 
tainly determined  to  put  his  best  foot  for- 
ward, not  only  for  domestic  political  rea- 
sons but  also  because  he  Is  keenly  aware  that 
a  strategic  deterrent  Is  no  stronger  than  the 
enemy  thinks  It  Is. 

But  at  the  same  time  his  optimistic  state- 
ments are  based  on  hardheaded  compara- 
tive appraisals  of  our  own  and  of  Soviet 
strength.  The  Secretary  spoke  of  new  In- 
telligence estimates  of  Soviet  missile 
strength,  which  he  described  as  "very  signifi- 
cant," 

These  estimates  were  not  made  public. 
but  in  an  explanatory  conference  later,  the 
Secretary  got  onto  slippery  ground  when  he 
admitted  that  the  new  estimates  took  Into 
account  what  the  Russians  Intended  to  do 
In  missile  production,  rather  than,  as  in  the 
pa.st,  mere.y  estimating  their  capabilities. 

In  the  intelligence  field  this  Issue  of  in- 
tentions versus  capabilities  la  one  of  the 
.de;i  of  pitfalls,  and  many  experts  have 
c^  n.e  a  cropper  by  trying.  In  effect,  to  read 
thp  enemy's  mind. 

Nevertheless,  the  new  intelligence  reports 
do  Include  an  estimate  of  current  Soviet 
lung-range  missile  strength  and  of  current 
Soviet  missile  production  that.  In  compari- 
son with  our  own  current  status.  Is  by  no 
means  discouraging. 


[Pr^m  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  23, 1960 J 
Data    on    ^^I-^s::.^:.-i    >■'•'•   rt   Optimism    Ovt« 
US.    DKTE^.•   F       \\::-r:    a -j    \Ve.apons    Prove 
Arr'-RACY — Soviet    Might    Is    Found    E.x- 

AG.  ERA TED 

iBv  Hanson  W   Baldwin) 

The  factual,  rather  than  the  political, 
motivation  for  the  administration's  new 
public  relations  policy  of  aggressive  opti- 
mism about  the  Nation's  defense  posture  has 
some  firm  foundations. 

Our  own  missiles  have  demonatrated 
am.iz.ng  accuracy,  and  widely  published  re- 
ports of  tremendovis  Soviet  missile  strength 
are  not  supported  by  substantiated  Intelli- 
gence information.  Here  are  some  of  the 
reasons  for  the  newly  expressed  optimism: 

Despite  re{>orta  of  100  or  more  Soviet  mis- 
sile bases,  there  is  sttLl  solid  factual  proof  of 
only  two  long-range  mlsslle-iaunchlng 
sites — those  long  used  by  the  Soviet  Union 
for  Its  test  launchlngs  at  Kapustln  Yar. 
near  Stalingrad,  and  Tyuratam.  near  the  Aral 
Sea. 

Until  this  week's  7,762-mile  rocket  shot 
from  Tyurat\m  to  an  Impact  area  in  the 
Central  Pacific,  only  one  Soviet  missile  had 
been  tracked  to  a  full  5,000-mile  flight  to 
land  In  the  Northern  Pacific.  All  the  rest  of 
the  long-range  shots — and  there  have  not 
been  many— have  Impacted  In  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk  or  near  Kyluckl,  the  Soviet  Impact 


area  on  the  Kamchatka  Peninsula,  a  dis- 
tance of  4.300  miles  from  Kapustln  Yar  and 
3.850  miles  from  Tyuratam. 

PROBABLl    CIRCTTLAm  OUtOK 

The  approximate  probably  circular  errcar  of 
these  Soviet  intercontinental  ballistic  mla- 
sUes  haa  been  estimated  as  possibly  7  to  10 
miles,  a  much  greater  error  than  the  Sovieta 
claimed  this  week  for  their  7,782-mlle  shot. 

It  Is  quite  po.'slble  that  their  new  and  more 
powerful  rocket  now  Incorporates  an  Im- 
proved inertlal  guidance  system  that  permits 
greater  accuracy.  On  the  other  hnnd  a 
CEP  (circular  error  probable)  for  any 
weapons  system  cannot  be  determined  except 
as  an  average  of  numerous  flights. 

The  average  circular  error  of  the  Atlas  D 
ml8.=^lle,  which  Is  now  being  delivered  to  the 
Air  Force  as  an  operational  missile,  has  been 
for  the  last  eight  5.000-mlle  range  shots  con- 
siderably less  than  half  of  the  2-mlle  error 
the  President  revealed  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message.  The  D-mlsslle.  with  radlo- 
Inertlal  guidance,  has  demonstrated  phe- 
nomenal acctu-acy,  sufficient  If  It  can  be  con- 
tinued to  destroy  any  point  target  (aa  well 
as  an  area  target,  like  a  city). 

The  Atlas  E,  scheduled  for  first  flight 
shortly  after  midsummer.  Is  a  "bird"  that 
will  have  complete  Inertlal  guidance  as  well 
as  a  lighter  engine  and  longer  range.  This 
means  that  a  whole  salvo  of  9  or  10  missiles 
can  be  fired  simultaneously  from  the  same 
base,  whereas  the  radio-Inert lal  system,  be- 
cause of  possible  mutual  Interference  by 
radio  transml£3lons.  is  limited  to  about  3 
simultaneous  firings  from  1   base. 

The  new  E-mlssile  may  not  develop  the 
same  accuracy  as  the  current  model  and  It 
must  be  stressed  that  all  the  firing,  except 
one  performed  by  a  Strategic  Air  Command 
crew  at  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base  on  the 
Paclflc  coast,  were  by  experienced  ml8«:lleer« 
down  an  Instrumented  range  at  Cape  Canav- 
eral, Fla. 

Nevertheless.  U.S.  missile  experts  are  con- 
fident that  the  problem  of  accuracy  with  the 
ICBM  has  been  solved  and  available  facts 
indicate  we  are  equal  to  or  ahead  of  the 
Russians  In  this  field. 

The  Navy's  Polaris  missile,  designed  for 
launching  from  submerged  submarines,  regis- 
tered equally  phenomenal  accurracy  in  one 
recent  flight  (with  guidance  equipment  In- 
stalled) of  more  than  900  miles,  (The  full 
1.200-mUe-range  missile  has  not  yet  been 
tested  and  none  has  yet  been  fired  from  a 
submarine  )  It  landed  almost  on  top  of  the 
target.  In  fact  almost  within  the  length  of  a 
city  block  from  bulls-eye. 

There  Is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  the 
Soviet  air  defense  system  Is  not  so  effective 
as  It  had  once  been  credited  with  being  The 
Hound  Dog  nalBslle.  now  operational, 
launched  from  B-52  bombers  In  flight,  adds 
considerably  to  the  problems  of  the  de- 
fense. To  the  admitted  U.S.  superiority  In 
manned  bomber  strength,  has  now  been 
added  the  first  small  nucleus  of  Intermediate 
range  and  Intercontinental  range  ballistic 
missiles. 

All  this  collectively  adds  up  to  a  reassuring 
reappraisal  of  present  US,  deterrent  strength 
relative  to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  a 
short-term  future  that  appears  to  be  leea 
black  than  had  been  painted  In  many  quar- 
ters. 

Many  oflBcers  agree  with  the  statement  by 
Secretary  of  I>efense  Thomas  S.  Gates,  Jr., 
that  "there  Is  no  deterrent  gap"  and  Is  not 
likely  to  be  one  within  the  foreseeable  future. 

Others  go  further  and  say  they  doubt  that 
a  missile  gap.  a  Soviet  superiority  In  num- 
bers of  long-range  mlrslles.  will,  in  reality, 
develop.  There  Is,  however,  no  unanimity  on 
this  point.  Most  ofBcers  from  all  services  are 
worried  about  the  long-term  future  ar.d 
would  like  to  see  our  calculated  risks  today 
and  tomorrow  reduced. 

More  funds  for  defense  and  a  reallocation 
of  the  defense  budget  are  urged  by  many. 
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THE  BOND  INTEREST  CEILING 

Mr  BUSH  Mr  Pre.sldent,  another 
favorite  subject  in  this  Chamber  is  the 
interest  rate  ccilinR  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  Senator.s  who  are  senou.sly  i!iter- 
ested  in  this  matter— and  everyone 
should  be — to  an  article  published  last 
week  in  Barron';  National  Busine.ss  and 
Financial  Weekly,  entitled  "Flaws  in  the 
Ceiling."  'ft-ith  a  subtitle  "Congress 
Should  Stop  Tinkering  With  Interest 
Rates,"  This  article  is  a  very  able  argu- 
ment for  the  President's  request  that  the 
Interest  rate  ceiling  be  lifted  on  the 
long-term  Trea.'ury  bonds. 

I  also  invito  att^^ntion  to  an  article 
which  was  published  in  Time  mapazine. 
January  25,  196C ,  entitled  "The  Treasury 
Saueeze."  and  subtitled  "The  Bond  In- 
terest Ceiling  Is  Too  Low,'  This  article 
In  turn  shows  the  fallacy  of  the  policy 
of  Congress  in  refusing  to  yield  on  the 
question  of  the  interest  rate  ceiling, 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  aiticles  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  Barron's  National  Business  and  Finan- 
cial Wei'kly,  Jan,  18,  1960] 
Flaws    in    the    CDling — Congress    Should 
Stop    nNKERirc  WrrH   Interest  Rates 
On  an  ordlnarv  business  day.  commercial 
banks  in   New   York  City  are  models  of  effi- 
cient   decorum,    where    Interest    compounds 
quietly  among  tl.e  IBM  machines  and  occa- 
sional masked  baidiU  pass  polite  withdrawal 
Blips    to    tellers     Early    last    week,    however, 
their   dignified   premises   resembled   nothing 
BO  much  as  a  bargain  basement      Prom  near 
and  far  an  astonishing  number  of  small  In- 
vestors,  many  of   them  less   than   expert   in 
the  arcane  ways  of  high  finance,  came  flock- 
ing to  Wall  Sueet.     The  lure:  a  new  offering 
of  1-year  Treasuiy  bills,  the  yield  on  which, 
so  rumor  had  It,  wa*  likely  to  exceed  5  ^i- 
cent.     Despite  \u   widespread  lack  of  know- 
how — shared,    evdently.    by    a    few    embar- 
rassed bankers— ',he  public  did  not  go  away 
emptyhanded       On    the   contrary,   out  of   a 
total  issue  of  $15  billion,  small  buyers  ac- 
counted for  an  unprecedented  $350  million. 
In  view  of  the  great  debate  over  interest 
rates  which  has  burst  out  again  In  Washing- 
ton, the  episode  cited  above  Is  vastly  reveal- 
ing.    Despite  cogent  and  repeated  pleas  by 
the  admlnlstratlcn.  Congress  In  Its  wisdom 
has  refused  to  raise  the  4 '« -percent  celling 
on   long-term  Trtasury   bonds      In  so  doing 
the    lawmakers.   io   Judge    by   their  oratory, 
have  sought   to   keep   a   tight  lid   on   money 
rates    generally.     If    this    in    fact    has    been 
their  aim — to  some  skeptics  the  whole  issue 
smacks  less  of  th(!oretlcal  economics  than  of 
so-called  practical  politics — they  plainly  have 
missed  the  mark.     Instead  of  lowering  rates, 
the    absurd   restrulnt   has   served    Instead   to 
raise  them,  especially  at  the  short  end  of  the 
yield  curve,  to  the  highest  level   In  a  gen- 
eration     Thereby  It  also  has  wreaked  havoc 
with  thrift  institutions,  which  have  lost  de- 
positors and  depotslts,  bls,  well  as  diverted  the 
flow    of    savings    away    from    home   finance, 
housing,    and    ot.ier    traditional    channels. 
Par   from   furthering   the   national   Interest. 
political  intrusion  In  the  money  market,  as 
In  so  many  others,  has  done  It  harm. 

The  trouble  began  last  spring,  when  In- 
terest rates,  spurred  by  a  record-breaking 
demand  for  funds,  climbed  to  heights  not 
scaled  since  the  twenties  Under  the  Lib- 
erty Loan  Act  of  \Vorld  War  I,  the  Treasury 
Is  prohibited  from  paying  more  than  4Vi 
percent  on  any  sectirlty  maturing  In  over  5 
years   (there  Is  no  celling  on  short-term  Is- 


sues i ,  When  this  obsolete  provision  sud- 
det.ly  loomed  as  a  threat  to  its  financing 
operations,  the  Department,  backed  by  the 
Federal  Reserve,  urged  Congress  to  rescind 
it.  The  defiant  lawmakers,  however,  smart- 
ing from  a  series  of  political  defeat*,  chose 
Instead  to  keep  It  on  the  books  Last  week 
the  President  renewed  the  fight  In  a  spe- 
cial message  to  Capitol  Hill,  the  first  of  the 
new  session,  he  urged  "the  removal  of  this 
archaic  restriction  on  fiexible  debt  manage- 
ment," Failure  to  do  so  In  the  pa€t.  he 
added,  has  led  to  an  unduly  rapid  Increase 
In  short-term  debt,  pushed  borrowing  costs 
to  the  highest  level  In  decades,  and  In  other 
ways  worked  against  the  Nation's  welfare, 

Mr    Elsenhower   did   not   bother   to  docu- 
ment his  charges,  nor  did  he  have  to.     The 
evidence   Is   all    too   plain.     Since   July,   the 
hard-pressed     Treasury,     effectively     barred 
from    access    to    medium-     and     long-term 
funds,  has  been  compelled  to  cram  some  $36 
billion  of  borrowing  Into   the  short  end  of 
the    market.      As   a    consequ?nce,    yields    on 
90-day  bUls  have  spurted  to  over  4^4  percent. 
An  offering  of  4-year.  10-month  notes,  sub- 
sequently  christened    the     "magic    5s."    gave 
investors  a  5  percent  return.     Last  week,  as 
noted,  a  special  issue  of  1-year  bills  was  sold 
at  a  discount  rate  of  5,07   percent,  a  figure 
comparable    to   simple    interest    of    over    5V4 
percent.     Thus,  by  seeking  to  keep  an  arti- 
ficially   low    celling    on    long-term    interest 
rates.    Congress    merely    has    succeeded     In 
pushing  short-term   rates  through  the  roof. 
By    and    large,    the    results    of    this    mis- 
guided   policy    have    not    been    happy.      To 
be   sure,   some   good,    though   plainly    unin- 
tended on   Capitol   Hill,   has  come  of  it,     A 
number    of    private   Investors   have    enjoyed 
a  windfall,  and  the  market  for  Government 
securities,    once    confined    largely    to    insti- 
tutions,  has  gained   In   depth   and   breadth. 
Within  the  past  12  months  alone,  to  Illus- 
trate.    Individual     holdings     of    marketable 
US    Issues  seem    to   have  risen    by  a  whop- 
ping $9  billion,   to  an   alltime   peak.     Such 
unexpected  gains,  however,  fall  to  outweigh 
the    untoward    effects.     To    begin    with,   the 
distortion  of  the  yield  curve  has  played  hob 
with    commercial    banking.     Instead   of   de- 
positing liquid  assets  with  the  banks,  corpo- 
rate treaiurers  have  tended  to  invest  them 
In  high-yield,  short-term  Issues,   which   are 
the    nearest    thing    to    cash.      Hence,    tight 
money  has  been  made  still  tighter  and  bank 
liquidity,    none    too    plentiful    at    best,    has 
been  placed  under  greater  strain. 

Hardest  hit  of  all  have  been  the  Nation's 
thrift  Institutions.  In  order  to  pay  for  their 
acquisitions  of  Treasury  notes  and  bills, 
many  buyers  simply  have  drawn  on  their 
savings.  In  October,  for  example  when  the 
"magic  5s"  went  on  sale.  US  savings  banks, 
which  usually  report  a  substantial  gain  in 
assets  In  the  month,  actually  showed  a  sharp 
decline.  Last  week's  offering  of  bills  gave 
them  a  similar  Jolt.  Even  tne  fast-growing 
savings  and  loan  associations  have  been  hurt. 
Savings  banks  and  savings  and  loans,  of 
courFC,  are  leading  sources  of  mortgage 
credit,  and.  In  turn,  prime  movers  In  home 
construction  The  loss  of  deposits  which 
they  already  have  suffered,  and  the  fear  of 
further  losses — "We  are  living  under  a 
sword  of  Damocles."  complained  one  savings 
bank  president — cannot  fall  to  curtail  the 
supply  of  home  finance  and  Impair  the  pros- 
pects for  housing. 

In  sum.  Congress  ha£  set  in  motion 
stresses  and  strains  which.  6  months  ago. 
It  scarcely  cotild  have  Imagined,  Whether 
the  lawmakers  will  have  the  candor  to  ad- 
mit their  mistake  and  mend  their  ways  re- 
mains to  be  seen;  at  the  moment,  the  outlook 
Is  none  too  hopeful.  However  It  may  be 
resolved,  the  silly  affair,  while  certainly  dam- 
aging to  U.S.  finances  and  pre.=t:pe  has  not 
been  a  total  loss.  The  Nation  has  been  given 
an  object  lesson  in  roughshod  partisan  poli- 
tics. Equally  Instructive.  It  has  had  a  chance 
to  observe  the  deplorable  results  of  Govern- 


ment meddling  In  the  marketplace  L  ng 
aft-er  the  interest  rate  ceiling  l.as  been 
scrapped,  these  lessons  may  endure. 


I  From  T-.me  Magazine  Jan  25  :&60j 
The  TREAStT^Y  Sqt-eeze — The  Bovd  Interest 
'Jeii-I.sg  Is  Too  Low 
The  biggest  demagogic  campaign  issue  of 
1960  revolves  around  the  US  Treasury  and 
the  mandatory  A\  percent  interest  ceiling  on 
all  Government  bonds  of  5  years  or  longer. 
Last  year  President  Eisenhower  asked  Con- 
gress to  remove  the  limitation.  Imposed  in 
1918,  and  Congress  turned  him  down  Last 
week  Ike  asked  again  and  once  more  a  Dem- 
ocratic Coneress  seems  determined  to  make 
political  capital  out  of  an  economic  problem. 
Every  economist  agrees  that  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Is  In  a  tough  spot  to  refund  Gov- 
ernment Isfues  that  are  constantly  coming 
due  With  top-grade  corporate  Issues  bring- 
ing more  than  5  percent  the  Treasury  can- 
not sell  long-term  bonds  limited  tc  a  4''4- 
percent  celling.  The  Treasury  is  forced  to  get 
Its  money  by  short-term  issues,  has  to  keep 
going  to  the  market  to  raise  cash,  thus  dis- 
rupting short-term  borrowing  for  business 
and  helping  to  drive  up  rates 

Nevertheless,  a  loud  and  powerful  group 
of  Congressmen  Including  Illinois  Senator 
Paul  DorcLAS  and  Texas  CongresEm^an 
Wright  Patman.  refuses  to  grant  the  Treas- 
ury any  relief,  crying  that  interest  rates  are 
already  too  high.  "The  only  infiation  we 
have  today,"  says  Patman.  with  more  emo- 
tion than  economic  reason  "is  inflation 
caused  by  high  interest,"  The  critics  blame 
the  Treasury  for  the  rising  cost  of  servicing 
the  Nation's  debt,  argue  that  any  further 
boost  in  interest  rates  would  cost  the  tax- 
payers additional  billions.  They  argue  that 
If  "the  Treasury  wants  to  sell  long-term 
bonds,  It  has  the  power  to  (1)  sell  them  at  a 
discount  to  increase  the  eflective  yield  with- 
out changing  the  historic  4'' 4  percent  cou- 
pon, or  (2)  ask  the  Federal  Reserve  to  sup- 
port the  Goverment  bond  market  as  it  did 
prior  to  1951.  (In  1953  the  Federal  Reserve 
decided  to  buy  only  relative  short  term 
notes  and  bills).  Says  Douglas:  "The 
abandonment  of  the  bills  only  policy  would 
add  another  weapon  [to  use]  to  help  pre- 
vent economic  fluctuations" 

Against  such  adamant  Democrats  stand 
most  economists  and  monetary  experts  in- 
cluding such  Democrats  as  Houte  Speaker 
Sam  Raybltin  and  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  Chairman  Wilblth  Mills.  The 
plain  fact,  as  they  are  well  aware,  is  that  a 
boost  In  Treasury  long-term  rates  Is  prob- 
ably the  most  effective  way  of  holding  over- 
all Interest  rates  down.  By  borrowing  ex- 
clusively in  the  short-term  market,  which  is 
the  area  where  business  gets  its  money  lor 
temporary  or  seasonal  needs  such  as  carry- 
ing inventories  or  financing  sales,  the  Treas- 
ury has  sopped  up  much  of  the  money 
normally  available.  The  scramble  for  the 
remainder  has  driven  up  short-term  rates, 
eventually  also  forced  up  long-term  borrow- 
ing costs. 

So  competitive  Is  the  short-term  market 
that  the  Treasury's  newest  91-day  bill  sells 
for  nearly  4  6  percent.  The  effect  of  short- 
term  borrowing,  according  to  Governm.ent 
estimates,  has  been  to  drive  overall  Interest 
rates  up  one-half  percent  In  a  year,  and  cost 
the  Government  an  extra  $700  million  to 
carry  Its  debt  The  cost  to  private  borrowers 
has  run  Into  the  billions,  is  growing  so  worri- 
some that  even  housebuilders.  who  once  op- 
posed raising  the  ceiling  are  n.  w  having 
serious  second  thoughts  The  Treasury's 
medium-term  magic  5  of  la^t  fall  drew 
some  $200  million  out  of  New  York  savmcs 
banks  alone,  money  that  ordinarily  would 
have  gone  for  mortgages 

The  problem  Is  getting  worse  with  each 
passing  month.  It  Is  true  as  scime  Con- 
gressmen say.  that  no  long-t*rm  debt  comes 
due  for  10  months.     But  there  will  be  almiost 
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$80  billion  In  short-  and  medium-term  bor- 
rowing. By  November  of  1961,  so  much  debt 
wlU  drop  down  Into  the  l-year-and-under 
category  that  the  flgure  will  top  f92  bUUon, 
up  from  181  billion  In  December  1959.  In  It- 
self equal  to  the  alltlme  record.  The  Gov- 
ernments  only  recourse  will  be  more  short- 
term  financing,  probably  at  higher  rates. 

Administration  economists  are  dead  set 
against  trying  to  sell  long-term  bonds  by 
Kimmicks,  meaning  dUcounts.  or  by  trying  to 
force  the  Federal  Reserve  to  support  the 
market.  They  argue  that  this  Is  simply 
funny-money  financing.  By  supporting 
Treasury  bonds,  the  Federal  would,  In  etTect, 
be  pumping  money  Into  the  economy,  would 
lose  control  over  the  monetary  system,  and 
take  the  United  States  down  the  road  to  real 
Inflation.  Says  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chair- 
man WUllam  McChesney  Martin:  "The  world 
now  knows  that,  as  the  night  follows  '.he 
day,  Inflation  follows  any  effort  to  keep  in- 
terest rates  low  through  money  creation." 

The  beat  argument  against  keeping  the 
historic  4 ^-percent  Interest  celling  is  that  it 
has  not  kept  Interest  rates  down.  The  best 
argument  for  removing  the  ceiling  Is  that  it 
will  give  the  Treasury  enough  fltxibiUty  to 
lessen  Its  reliance  on  the  short-term  market. 
By  taking  the  pressure  off  these  rates,  the 
United  States  will  have  a  good  chance  of 
stopping  the  rise  In  interest  and  the  squeeze 
on  money  that,  historically,  has  almost  al- 
ways ushered  in  a  recession. 


GEN.  DOUGLAS  MacARTHUR 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  Jan- 
uary 26  marks  the  80th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  General  of  the  Army  Doucrlas 
MacArthur,  a  great  general  and  a  great 
American.  MacArthur  was  born  on 
January  26.  1880.  in  Little  Rock.  Ark.. 
where  his  father.  Arthuf-  MacArthur.  at 
that  time  a  captain  in  the  Army,  was 
stationed.  Although  he  has  spent  little 
time  in  Wisconsin,  he  Is  considered  a 
native  son  by  that  State.  His  Scottish - 
born  grandfather.  Arthur  MacArthur, 
who  arrived  in  Milwaukee  in  1849,  was 
elected  Lieutenant  Governor  on  the  Dem- 
ocratic ticket  and  later  served  5  days  as 
Governor  in  1856.  E>ouglas  MacArthur  s 
father,  also  named  Arthur  MacArthur. 
joined  a  Wisconsin  regiment  in  the  Civil 
War,  became  a  colonel,  and  was  awarded 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 
Later  he  fought  in  the  Indian  wars  in  the 
West  and  Southwest,  and  participated  m 
the  Philippine  campaigns.  He  advanced 
to  become  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  11th 
lieutenant  general  in  Army  history. 

Following  in  his  father's  foot-^teps. 
young  Douglas  chcse  a  military-  career. 
He  entered  the  US.  Military  Academy  on 
June  13.  1899.  Graduating  on  June  13. 
1903,  with  a  schola-slic  ave;  a^e  of  98  14. 
the  highest  ever  achieved  by  a  cadet,  he 
was  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  of 
engineers. 

It  seems  prophetic  that  MacArthur's 
first  assignment  was  in  the  Philippines. 
In  October  1905,  after  a  year  in  Cali- 
fornia, he  was  detailed  as  an  aide  to  his 
father,  the  American  military  observer 
in  Tokyo.  Next  came  a  year  a.s  aide  to 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  until  Au?- 
Uot  1907.  During  the  10  year.s  fo'.:owin?r. 
there  were  assignments  to  N!;',wauk:e. 
Port  Leavenworth,  the  Canal  Zone. 
Washington,  and  Vera  Cruz. 

When  the  United  States  f  ntf  r^d  World 
War  I.  37-year-old  Maj.  Dou;!as  Mar- 
Arthur  was  a  staff  officer.  Tot,c  li.er  witii 
Newton  D.  Baker,  the  Secretary  of  War, 


he  conceived  the  idea  of  the  famous 
Rainbow  (42d>  Division,  composed  of 
National  Guard  units  from  26  States  and 
the  District  cf  Columbia.  As  chief  of 
staff  to  the  division  commander,  Maj 
Gen.  William  A.  Mann,  and  later  to  his 
successor,  Maj  Gen.  Charles  T.  Menoher. 
MacArthur  was  lan?ely  responsible  for 
the  organization  and  training  of  the  divi- 
sion In  August  1917  he  was  promoted  to 
a  colonelcy  in  the  infantry  in  the  Nation- 
al Army,  and  in  October  he  arrived  in 
France  with  his  division.  He  was  with 
the  division  through  all  the  tii:hting  and 
hi.s  record  for  eallantry  w  a.';  con.spicuous. 
Tw.ce  wounded  and  twice  massed,  he  re- 
fused to  be  sent  to  the  hospital.  Despite 
illness  and  wounds  he  kept  going.  He 
was  promoted  to  bri^^adier  general  on 
June  26,  1918.  and  actually  com- 
manded." an  official  report  said.  "lar::er 
bodies  of  troops  on  the  battleline  than 
any  other  officer  in  nur  Army,  with,  in 
each  instance,  cunspicucas  succr-.ss."  He 
was  given  command  of  the  84ih  Brigade, 
and  for  a  brief  period  at  the  close  of  the 
war  he  commandtxl  the  entire  division. 

Back  in  the  United  States  aftrT  the 
war,  MacArthur  spent  3  years  as  Super- 
intendent of  the  .Academy  at  West  Point. 
winning  a  bitter  fmht  a.ramst  those  who 
sought,  in  the  intere.-.t  of  economy,  first 
to  abolish  the  Academy  and  then  to  re- 
duce its  term  to  2  years.  He  al.<iO  foutjht 
the  entrenched  and  reactionarv-  Aca- 
demic Board  and  succe'Xied  in  liberaliz- 
ing and  moderni/ing  the  curriculum  to 
include  a  full  colleEiiate  education. 

The  3  years  spent  in  Philippine  com- 
mands, from  1922  to  19J5.  contributed 
to  his  understanding  of  the  islands  which 
was  to  prove  so  valuable  in  World  War 
II. 

In  November  1930  he  became  th» 
seventh  Chief  of  the  General  Staff.  His 
efforts  for  preparedness  .n  this  post 
caused  him  to  be  regarded,  m  a  time 
of  pacifism.  a.s  a  warmoii^er  and  a  mili- 
tarist. Actmg  on  orders  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  evict  the  "Bonus  Marchers"  from 
Wa.shmgton.  he  accomplished  the  a.s- 
si'-rnment  without  firm-:.'  a  shot  and  wir.h- 
out  serious  injury  to  soldiers  or  civilians. 
Sympathy  for  the  rag.'cd  veterans  re- 
sulted m  widespread  feeling  against 
MacArthur,  but  unpopulari'y  never 
caused  him  to  swerve  from  his  duty. 

Most  of  MacArthur's  term  as  Chipf 
of  Staff — 1930-35 — was  spent  trying  to 
make  Congress  understand  that  the 
Un.ted  States  could  not  afford  to  strip  it- 
self entirely  of  military  power.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  the  modernization  and  mech- 
anization of  our  Armed  Forces  and 
reorganized  them  on  the  four-Army  plan 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  term  a.s  Chief 
of  Staff  he  became  head  of  a  military 
mission  to  the  Philippines  to  draft  a  10- 
V'-ar  defense  plan  which  the  National 
Assembly  enact^^d  into  law.  Two  year.s 
later  he  retired  fiom  the  US.  Army  and 
accepted  the  position  of  field  marshal  of 
th^  Philippine  forces  Although  his 
cr.tics  derided  th*^  title,  the  Filipinos  were 
inspired  to  patriotic  fervor  by  the 
thought  of  having  a  field  marshal  at  the 
head  of  their  litt'e  army 

The  clouds  of  war  were  fathering. 
MacArthur  was  recalled  to  active  .service 
as  a  major  general  in  July  1941:  he  was 
advanced  to  temporary  lieutenant  gen- 


eral the  next  day,  and  to  temjx)rary  gen- 
eral 11  days  aJter  Peaii  Harbor.  He  was 
eiven  command  of  the  US.  forces  in  the 
Far  Ea.  t  But  those  forces  uere  p'-tifully 
small  and  planes  and  torpeiio  tK)aLs  were 
not  forthcoming  in  any  quantity:  the 
fighting  on  Bataan  could  be  only  a  de- 
laying action.  In  March  1942.  under 
orders  from  the  President,  MacArthur 
with  his  family  and  staff  officers  escaped 
to  Australia.  Prom  Australia  under  his 
brilliant  leadership,  his  forces  Invaded 
New  Guinea,  New  Britain,  New  Georgia, 
and  Bougainville.  At  last  in  October  1944 
began  the  liberation  of  the  Philippines. 
He  had  returned  as  he  had  promLsed. 

Advanced  in  December  1944  to  the  new 
five -star  rank.  MacArthur  was  named  to 
command  all  U.S.  Army  forces  in  the 
Pacific,  and  also  six  Marine  dlvLsion.s 

Following  the  Japanese  surrender, 
MacArthur  served  in  Japan  as  Supreme 
Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers.  Hi.s 
execution  of  a  program  for  the  enact- 
ment of  widespread  legal  reforms  and 
the  establishment  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment has  attracted  universal  respect 
and  admiration. 

When  North  Korean  forcf^  Invaded 
the  South  Korean  Republic  on  June  25. 
1950,  MacArthur  was  given  command  of 
U  S  and  UN  forces  with  orders  t<i  rrprl 
the  invaders  His  gra.<^p  of  military 
strategy  was  again  demonstrated  by  the 
conception  and  execution  of  the  landing 
at  Inchon,  which  led  to  a  precipitate  re- 
treat of  the  North  Koreans. 

On  April  11,  1951.  General  MacArthur 
was  dismissed  by  President  Truman 
from  his  United  Nations.  Allied,  and 
American  commands   in   the   Far   EasL 

How  well  I  remember  the  thunderous 
ovation  he  received  when  he  returned  to 
address  a  joint  .session  of  Congress,  an 
ovation  which  regi-stered  the  unalloyed 
confidence  of  Congress  in  their  great 
soldier  despite  the  strange  and  inexpli- 
cable action  of  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

I  remember  also  his  appearance  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  and  how  elo- 
quently the  transcript  spoke  of  his  wide 
erasp  of  the  problem  before  this  coun- 
try 

Even  more  vividly  I  remember  the  re- 
ception and  ovation  he  received  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  and  the  unrestrained 
acclaim  he  received  from  his  fellow  clti- 
zerts. 

He  was  not  merely  a  great  soldier  but 
al.=^o  a  great  philasopher:  hf  was  not 
merely  a  great  commander  but  al.so  a 
great  statesman.  It  will  be  a  long,  long 
time  before  his  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  *he  success  of  American 
arms  will  fade  from  the  memories  of  his 
fellow  citizens. 


NONHNATION  OP  JAMES  DURFEE  TO 
BE     JUDGE    OF    THE     COURT    OP 

CLAIMS 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  this 
morning  I  had  the  unfortunate  duty  of 
opposing  the  nomination  of  James  Dur- 
fce.  a  man  from  my  own  State  of  Wis- 
consin, to  be  a  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Claims.  I  made  this  decision  with  great 
reluctance,  after  very  careful  consider- 
ation. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
statement  before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee   this    morning    be    printed    in    the 
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Record  at  this  poin    as  a  part  of  m>'  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  ix)  be  printed  In  the 
Recorp.  as  follows' 
Statement    of    Senator    Wili.um    Proxmihe 

BKrOKE    THE    COMMfTEE    i    N    THE    JttIc:.\RT 
RgCARDING  THE    NoM    NATION    OT    JaMELS    DT'R- 

rrx  roK  the  Coirt  fr  claims    Jani  art  21, 

1960 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose  the  confirmation 
of  James  Durfee  tn  b<  a  IucIkp  of  the  Court 
of  ClainiB.  I  do  80  wl-  h  reluctance  and  deep 
regret. 

stTppoiT  lOE  Dtmnc* 

Mr  Durfee  1b  a  Wisconsin  man.  He  served 
as  a  district  attorney  and  practiced  law  in 
my  State  for  some  2  5  years.  He  has  also 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Wisconsin  Public 
Service  Commission  He  has  been  a  very 
popular  man  throughout  our  State.  This  is 
not  only  evident  In  tls  election  as  head  of 
the  Wl.sconsln  American  Legion,  but  In  the 
many  friends  of  his  throughout  our  State 
In  both  political  parJes  who  have  written 
and  talked  to  me  urging  his  confirmation. 
Some  have  even  travels  t-o  Washington  from 
Wisconsin  for  this  puipoee. 

Two  montiis  ago  I  was  In  Mr.  Durfee's 
hometown  of  Anti£;o,  Wis.  I  spoke  at  the 
high  school,  and  talltfd  informally  with  well 
over  a  hundred  citizens  of  Mr  Durfce's  home- 
town. Including  the  fine  newspaper  editor 
of  the  Antlgo  Dally  a  id  a  number  of  prom- 
inent businessmen  and  lawyers.  Mr.  Dur- 
fee Is  as  popular  in  his  hometown  as  any 
man  I  know.  And  ti.e  nominee  Is  an  hon- 
ore<l  man  In  our  State.  Our  great  univer- 
sity in  Milwaukee.  Ws  ,  selected  Mr.  Durfee 
3  yeans  ago  as  alumnus  of  the  year  In  rec- 
ognition of  his  service  in  government. 

Support  for  James  Durfee  Is  not  confined 
to  Wisconsin.  I  have  had  more  visits  and 
phone  calls  in  connection  with  this  nom- 
ination than  with  any  other  matter  I  have 
dealt  with  since  I  came  to  the  Senate.  I 
have  had  delegations  of  airline  executives 
who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
nominee's  adnilnlstratlon  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  at  firsthand  call  on  me  and 
plead  for  his  confirmation.  National  leaders 
from  both  parties  have  talked  to  me  to  ask 
I  approve  and   6Upp<>rt   him. 

EEASON    rc-R    OPPOSmON 

In  spite  of  aU  this  I  have  decided  that  I 
must  oppose  James  Durfee  for  this  nomina- 
tion   for    two    reasons      First,   1    believe    his 


qualif»CAiion8  for  the  p')6ition  for  which  he 
has  been  nominated  are  at  best  minimal. 
and  fall  far  below  the  standard  eistabli&hed 
l>y  the  men  who  now  serve  on  the  court 
•Secoiidiy,  I  oppose  the  nominee  because  his 
condr.i't  as  ChHirmaii  uf  tiie  CAB  shows  a 
liuK  of  the  judKiil  behavior  that  Is  essen- 
tial; for  tiie  pri  ;>ir  T><'rf or:nancf  oJ  the  duties 
of  tiie  office  to  which  he  hiis  t>een  nom- 
inated. 

QUALnnrATioNS  fob  the  court  of  ci.aims 

It  has  been  said  that  as  a  matter  of  his- 
tory the  growth  in  power  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  respect  in  whUch  It  Is  held  by 
the  people  has  been  due  largely  to  the  legal 
ability  and  the  force  of  character  of  the  men 
who  have  composed  that  Court  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  Court  of  Claims. 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  there  have  been 
some  38  Judges  who  have  served  on  this 
court  since  Its  establishment  In  1855  Al- 
most all  of  the  men  who  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  this  court  have  before  tiielr 
appointment  demonstrated  competence  rele- 
vant to  the  kind  of  work  they  would  do  on 
the  court — on  the  bench.  In  Congress,  or  at 
the  bar. 

A  man  who  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  bar  for  over  30  years  re- 
cently wrote  me  In  part  as  follows: 

"The  largest  and  most  technical  clvU 
cases  In  America  are  decided  in  the  Court 
of  Claims.  Individual  suits  against  the 
United  States  sometimes  Involve  millions  of 
dollars.  They  are  brought  by  railroads,  air- 
craft companies  manufacturing  war  planes 
and  missiles,  etc.  A  Judge  of  the  court 
should  have  an  extensive  background  In  tills 
work.  Tax  refund  cases,  government  con- 
tracts, employee  i>ay  cases,  etc.,  require  the 
highest  degree  of  experience  and  legal  skill. 

"You  cannot  expect  the  lawyers  who  ac- 
tually practice  In  the  court  to  come  forward 
on  this  matter  at  this  late  date  and  express 
their  views.  That  would  be  putting  one  s 
neck  on  the  block  In  case  Durfee  was  con- 
firmed The  District  of  Columbia  bar,  of 
course,  has  more  lawyers  who  practice  in  the 
court  than  all  the  rest  of  the  country  put 
together  It  has  consistently  refused  to 
endorse  Mr.  Durfee.  It  did  propose  through 
its  Court  of  Claims  Committee  the  names 
of  three  competent  and  experienced  lawyers 
to  the  Attorney  General." 

DtmrXE  AND  THK  DISTRICT  BAR  ASSOCIATION 

On  Monday.  January  18,  a  member  of  the 
committee  from  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar 
A-ssoclatlon   on  relations  with   the   Court  of 


Claims,    called   with   the  following  liLforma- 

Uon  . 

When  Judge  Littleton,  who  had  an  exten- 
sive tax  background,  retired,  leaving  the  va- 
cancy to  which  Durfee  has  been  named,  the 
hen  a.ssociatlon  committee  on  re'-at-ions  with 
the  O'urt  of  Claims  considered  the  best  pos- 
sible replacement  for  the  Judge  and  sub- 
mitted three  names  to  the  Attorney  General. 
Mr  Durlee  wfis  not  am';>ng  ti-ie  three  named. 
The  tiiree  named  were  a  Comm.issioner  of  the 
C  >u.-t  of  Clamis.  and  two  local  lawyers,  one 
With  great  experience  in  tax  ca^et  t>e'ore  the 
Court  of  Claims  and  the  Tax  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  other  experienced  in 
claims  Involving  Government  contracts. 
Both  practice  before  the  Court  of  Calms. 

The  bar  association  committee  on  the 
Court  of  Claims  Is  composed  of  20  members. 
15  of  whom  are  private  practitl'^ners  before 
the  court  and  5  are  member?  of  the  staff  of 
the  JUFtice  Depr-.rtmcnt  s  C.vii  Division  who 
defend  these  ca.'^es  t>ef->re  the  court  So  the 
vote  for  the  three  nominees  was  a  vote  by 
lawyers  on  both  Mries  of  the  fence 

An  official  of  the  Curt  of  Claims  stated 
that  at  least  three-fcurths  of  the  courts 
work  Is  In  the  field  of  tax  law  and  Govern- 
ment contracts.  Including  the  Federal  wape 
cases,  which  are  treated  as  implied  contracts. 
These  include  disability  and  retirement  pay 
for  military  pers-onne!  and  retirement  and 
overtime  CL-mpensation  for  civilian  em- 
ployees. 

It  Is  the  general  consensus  of  the  knowl- 
edgeable pract.it;v>nf rs  before  the  court^ — and 
a  large  number  i.if  them  have  called  me.  some 
as  recently  as  tills  morning — tliat  Durfee  Is 
Just  not  qualified  far  this  Job. 

RESPONSIBH^ITT  of  COt^T  OF  CLAIMS 

Mr  Chairman.  I  call  attention  to  the  di- 
mensions of  the  responsibility  of  the  Co\!rt 
of  Claims.  For  the  year  ended  October  3, 
1959,  the  Court  of  Claims  had  disposed  of 
2,636  cases. 

Amount  of  money  claimed  was  $402  137.- 
897.30. 

Judgment  for  the  plaintiffs  tC'taled  |11,- 
434,127.66 

Amount  of  above  judgments  carrying  In- 
terest— f  1.88 1.921'  45. 

Judgments  on  defendant's  counterclaims 
amounted  t;^  $535,889  78 

The  tax  cases  hr-mdled  by  the  court  are  all 
for  refunds  on  almost  any  kind  of  tax — per- 
sonal li-'.come.  corporation,  transportation, 
documentary  stamp,  excess  profits   excise,  etc, 

S-  me  of  the  larger  money  cases  foe  the  year 
were : 


Plaintiff 


Klnfham  MMiicsiiient  Corp 


Tofld  Shipyard  Corp. 


I>laho  Murykand  Mines  C^>rp 

HorDA'take  Mlnlnit  Co ....._... - 

Empire  .^lar  .Mines  Co.,  Ltd 

V.H.  Smell tni:.  licr.nlnt.  A  Mlnlnif  Oo 

CUre  Shove    Htrt  Solder  parlies) . 

Ma)>«1  N    Rcoll  (iinii  3  olhci  parties) 

OtUla  Aeensl  (and  87  other  partlen^ 

▲aertcan  Oyaaaintd  Co 

Wr«tt'm  Cnntrsrtirvjr  Corp 

Ki.'.  rt.rlsr  Iv.-illvkay  EgMiiinipnl  Co „„... 

k^idin  Patent's  Corp   (ancf  4  other  parties) 

Syhanii  Klectrlc  Products,  Inc ..-. 

{i»'nnrii  Motors  Oorp ..___....... 

M    Meads. 

niilova  Watch  Co.,  Inc 
Mrlls  Alrln»  Hoover  . 
Hiimham  Chemtcal  Co 

WestioRbonse  Klectric  Oorpi 

Clirj-sler  Corp 

JfBO  K.  Lapos. 

Henry  M.  and  Murray  W.  Oi 


Amount 
claimed 


Ift.  000. 000.  00 

2,617.401.18 

6,021.  7«e  00 

10, 777.  44*  01 

S,  S8r>.  832. 03 

iLKanoaoo 
i6,ooo,(<ao.w 
la  000,000. 00 

•,0n,S3&C7 


Mississippi  Valley  Qeneratln*  Co 

Chicago,  Barllnctaa  &  Quinry  RR  Oo. 


1, 
1. 

10. 
T. 
8. 
4. 

15 


IR, 


MO. 
144 

5ST 
nui 
(ikV 

ftc 

21' 
■^- 
(Kli 
711 

Tu: 

344 

44^ 


825.83 

MS.  00 

•kSi.sa 

'tt\  00 

4'tH  no 

'  .•■(  '* 

'.■J4  71 
HO  00 
(r».00 
•  77  ra 
■^'4  48 

on  00 


Amount  swarded  or  dispositloo 


Case  dismissed. 


82,575,541.38   (stipulated  lodcnx'nt.    «itt;   ut- 
t«r«i«t>. 

Case  dismissed „ 

do. 


do 

„..(W» 

do 

d* 


XI,  OOts,  JtA.  43 


do    _ 

$22.1,000 

8561.700.10  (with  Interest; 

Case  dismissed 

r"  "do~~~m"™!ii!ir!~i~~i' 

$1,405.65 

%r>jD.0t9.96  (with  inUvest) 

Ca*  dt^Tn*^(>d  

Caaedisnit^vtvi  (x>u!.terclAim  dismissed. 
Cmb  dian^isswi 

:^ii."do;.'~ii~~"r~"~"rz!r~rri~ 
do 


n.867.545  58... 
Case  dismissed. 


Claim 


Contract  for  lea^  of  certain  fadliUe^.  NsthI  Indu<:trlal  Re- 
serve Shipyard,  Hinpham,  ^^a-i'<.,  Navy  I'tjiartment. 
Refund  of  income  aad  excess  profit!^  lax.. 

Conipen.sfttlon  lor  prop>erty  taken.  WPB 

Do. 
Requisitioning  of  pold  mine  by  closure  and  suspenston  ot 
operatioos  pursuant  to  order  L-20&,  Wl'B. 

L>o. 

Do. 

I>o 
Contract  (or  soppltas  fumlafaed  to gucrrina forces,  Ptiilippln* 

Islands. 
Refund  of  eKoess  profits  tax 

Contract  for  constructton,  etc.,  Deparimeal  of  the  Army. 
Refund  o(  income  tax. 
Infrinsctnent  of  patent,  .Vrmy. 
Refund  of  manufacturers'  Mclse  taTi>«, 

Do. 
Requisilioa  of  sawmill,  r>rr>artment  of  iht-  .\rmy. 
Refund  of  Ineomr  arvi  (Trt-.s-  |irufit«  t;i\ 
Compensatory  rt- In  f  aii'i  j""  ur.i.-i'v  d.<irr.!i?e6. 
Lo!9es  and  roson^i^W-  prf>nt>.  and  darna*:cii. 
Refund  of  manufact uri-r?   eiri.^'  tanis 

Do. 
Property  requisitioned,  nejiiirtmi'Ri  of  the  Army. 
Compensation  (or  as,     .'  ::......' i' :;.-  i;;  nipt'n-l-    desicTW. 

pmoeas,  and  eriginpiir.iif  <)<  vc..  luuculs  oi  »ar  lUtttenaLs, 

W.iT. 

Di'iiii-'»'.'itc,':  jKiwcr  C(>ntr:t<t    AF'"' 
Refund  of  income  and  exixs?  ;jrof"ii.'<  tax. 


From  report  submitted  to  Congrtsss  on  ion.  6,  1960,  !)>  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Claims  on  aU  judgment.'  rendered  by  the  court  for  ibe  year  ended  Oct  3,  lw56. 
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Mr,  Chairman,  I  submit  that  the  fairest 
standard  for  evaluating  Mr  Durfees  quali- 
fications Is  to  compare  them  with  those  of 
the  men  who  now  serve  on  the  court  and 
the  retired  Judge,  the  Honorable  Benjamin 
H.  Littleton,  whom  Mr  Durfee  has  been 
nominated  to  succeed. 

Here  are  brief  resumes  of  their  biogra- 
phies: 

Marvin  Jones,  chief  judge  of  the   U  S    Court 
of   Claim-^ 

Bom  near  Valley  View.  Tex. 

Received  bachelor  of  ar'-s  degree  from 
Southwestern  University.  Georgetown.  Tex  . 
in  1905 

Received  bachelor  of  laws  degree  from  the 
University  of  Texas  In  1907 

Admitted  to  the  Texas  bar  in  1907.  prac- 
ticed at  AmarlUo. 

Was  appointed  chairman  of  the  board  of 
legal  examiners  for  the  seventh  supreme 
Judicial   district   of   Texas    In    1913 

Elected  to  the  65th  through  76th  Con- 
gresses (1917-41),  18th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 

Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture from  December  1931  to  November 
1940. 

ApfKJinted  Judge  of  the  U  S  Court  of 
Clalma  April  9,  1940 

Confirmed  by  Senate  April  10.  1940 

Assumed  duties  Novem.ber  20.  1940,  after 
resigning  from  the  House  of  Reprf«er.ti*r.es. 

On  leave  from  January  1943  to  July  1945 
January  1943-June  29,  1943  adviser  and  as- 
sistant to  Jajrnes  Byrnes,  Director  of  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization;  May  I&  Jur,e  3  1943, 
President,  United  Nations  Conferences  on 
Pood  and  Agriculture.  Hot  Springs,  Va.: 
member.  President's  War  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee; June  29,  1943  July  1.  1945,  Adminis- 
trator, US.  War  Pood  Administration 

ResujT»e<i  duties  as  Judge  of  Court  of 
Claims. 

Appointed  chief  Judge  of  Court  of  Claims 
July  10,  1947. 

Joseph  Warren  Madden,  associate  nidge, 
US.  Court  of  Claims 

Born  at  Damascus,   111.,   January    17,   1890 

Received  bachelor  of  arts  degree  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  In  1911 

Received  doctor  of  Jurisprudence  degree 
from   the   University  of   Chicago   in    1914 

Admitted  to  the  bar  of  r.lir.oi.s  in  1914. 
bar  of  Ohio,  1918.  bar  of  West  Virginia.  1922: 
bar  of  Pennsylvania,  1927 

Professor  of  law  at  the  Universitv  of  Okla- 
homa. 1914-16. 

Practiced  law  in  Rockford,   111  ,   1916-17 

Special  assistant  to  the  Attorney  General 
Of  the  United  States.  1920. 

Professor  of  law  at  Ohio  State  University, 
1917-21. 

Dean  of  the  Law  School,  West  Virginia 
University,   1921-27 

Professor  of  law  Universi'v  of  Pittsburgh, 
1927-37 

Visiting  professor  of  law  at  the  University 
Of  Chicagr),  North  Carolina,  Cornell  .'-^tan- 
Xord,   Yale,   and  Vanderbilt  Universities 

Practiced  law  in  Illinois  and  part  time  In 
Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Assisted  West  Virginia  Revision  and  Codi- 
fication Commission  in  revising  property 
statutes,  1925 

Adviser  on  property  and  torts  to  the 
American  Law  Institute  since  1934. 

Member  of  the  Governor's  commission 
(Pennsylvania  i  on  private  policing  in  Indus- 
try in  Pennsylvania,  1933-34. 

Chairman.  National  Labor  Relations 
Boctrd.  1935-40 

Commissioned  Judge,  Court  of  Claims, 
January  8,  1941 

Went  to  Germany  in  July  1945  and  served 
as  ass<:jc;at.e  director  of  the  legal  division 
and  in  1946  as  director  of  the  legal  division 


and  legal  adviser  to  the  US  Military  gov- 
ernor and  the  deputy  military  governor. 
ot^ce   of   military   government   for   Germany. 

.^warded  Medal  of  Freedom  in  1947  for 
work  with  military  government  for  Germany. 

Returned  to  Court  r.f  Claims  in  July  1946 

Was  exchani?e  legal  specialist.  Germany. 
the  summer  of  1953 

Coauthor  of  a  casebook  on  property. 

Author  of  a  treatise  on  domestic  relations 
ar.ci  a  casebook  on  domestic  relations. 

.Samuel  Estill  Whitaker.  associate  judge.  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims 

Born  in  Winchester.  Tenn..  Sept<»mber  25, 
1886 

Student  at  Winchester  (Tenn  )  Normal 
College,  1902-5;  University  of  Virginia, 
1905-6 

Bachelor  of  law.  University  of  Chattanooga, 
1909 

Admitted  to  the  Tennessee  bar  In  1909  and 
pr.icticeU  m  Chattanooga  until  outbreak  of 
Wurld  War  I. 

Attorney,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
1919-20. 

Attornev.  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue, 
1920 

Private  practice  in  Chattanooga  froni 
1921-37 

City  attorney.  Chattanooga,  1923. 

Mayor  of  Riverview,  Tenn.,  1925-29. 

Employed  from  time  to  time  as  sp>eclal 
assistant  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  1933-37. 

As.sistant  .Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,    1937-39 

Appolnte<l  Judge,  US.  Court  of  Claims, 
July  13,  1939. 

Don   Nelson  Laramore,  associate  fudge,   U.S. 
Court  of  Claims 

Born  at  Hamlet,  Ind..  December  22,  1906 
.Admitted  to  law  practice  In  Indiana  April 

18.  1:»31, 

Judge  pro  tempore,  44th  Judicial  Circuit 
of  Indiana.  1942-44. 

Elected  Judge.  44th  Judicial  Circuit  of  In- 
diana, November  1944  and  November  1950. 

Commissioned  Judge,  U.S.  Court  of  Claims, 
March   17,   1954. 

Benjamin  H.  Littleton,  retired  judge  of  the 
Co-u't  of  Claims,  whose  vacancy  James 
Durfee  has  been  nominated  to  fill 

Bom  In  Weatherford,  Tex.,  In  1889. 

Educated  In  the  public  schools  of  Tennes- 
see 

Received  bachelor  of  law  degree  from  Cum- 
berland University,  Lebanon.  Tenn.,  In  1914. 

Admitted  to  the  Tennessee  bar  In  1914  and 
practiced  law  at  Nashville. 

Appointed  assistant  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
middle  district  of  Tennessee  In  1918  (1918- 
21), 

Appointed  special  attorney.  Treasury  De- 
partment, in  1921. 

.Appointed  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Board  of 
Tax  Appeals.'  July  16,  1924,  for  2  years. 

Reappointed  June  6,  1926,  for  a  term  of  10 
years. 

Elected  Chairman  of  the  Board  In  April 
1927. 

Reelected  Chairman  In  April  1929. 

O^nrunlssloned  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  on  November  6,  1929. 


1  Now  called  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

(Note — The  present  Tax  Cotirt  of  the 
United  States  was  formerly  the  U.S.  Board 
of  Tax  Appeals.  The  Board  was  created  by 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1924  and  continued  by 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1926,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1939,  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  The  change  In  name  to  the 
Tax  Court  was  made  by  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1942  ) 


To  summarize  the  qualifications  of  these 
nien  to  serve  as  Judges  on  a  court  that  Is 
concerned  with  claims  against  the  Govern - 
mei:t  and  particularly  with  Immensely  large 
tax  claims,  these  men  have  the  following 
qiial!fl,"atlons : 

Judge  Laramore  had  served  for  12  years 
as  a  Judge  on  the  bench  In  the  44th  Judicial 
circuit  of  Indiana  prior  to  his  appointment. 
Judge  Jones  bad  served  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  legal  examiners  In  a  Judicial 
district  In  his  State  and  had  devot«Kl  some 
24  years  of  his  life  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  including  9  years  as  chairman 
of   the  House   Committee   on   Agriculture 

Judge  Whitaker  had  prepared  for  the 
Court  of  Claims  by  serving  as  an  attorney  of 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  In  turn 
as  an  attorney  In  the  Department  of  Justice, 
as  special  assistant  to  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  and  finally  for  2  years 
as  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States. 

Judge  Maddens  experience  for  the  Court 
of  Claims  Included  special  assistant  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  pro- 
fessorships of  law  at  the  great  Universities 
of  Oklahoma,  Ohio  State,  West  Virginia,  and 
Pittsburgh,  as  well  as  visiting  professorships 
at  the  Universities  of  Chicago.  North  Caro- 
lina, Cornell.  Stanford,  Yale,  and  Vanderbilt. 
He  had  been  an  adviser  on  prop>erty  and  torts 
to  the  American  Law  Institute  and  coauthor 
of  a  casebook  on  property. 

Judge  Littleton  who  would  be  replaced  by 
Mr  Durfee  had  served  as  assistant  UJ3. 
attorney  In  Tennessee,  a  special  attorney  In 
the  Treasury  Department,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Tax  Appeals  (now  known  as  the 
Tax  Court)  for  6  years  and  chairman  of 
the  court  for  the  last  2'j  years  of  his  term. 
Now,  Mr  Chairman.  I  submit  that  each 
of  these  men  had  had  a  far  broader  and 
deeper  and  more  relevant  exp)erlence  to 
qualify  them  for  the  Court  of  Claims  than 
Mr.  Durfee  whose  background  and  expe- 
rience has  been  confined  to  the  practice  of 
law  In  Wisconsin  (with  no  evidence  of  sub- 
stantial experience  In  any  kind  of  Govern- 
ment claim  work),  and  service  on  two  reg- 
ulatory commissions,  one  State  and  one 
national,  neither  one  of  which  provided  a 
single  day's  experience  or  training  In  the 
kind  of  complex,  highly  technical  work  that 
would  Immediately  confront  Mr.  Ehirfee  on 
the  Court  of  Claims.  Mr.  Durfee  has  had 
no  visible  experience  In  any  of  the  thre« 
areas  which  have  been  the  classic  back- 
ground for  this  Important  court.  He  has 
not  served  In  Congress.  He  has  not  served 
as  a  Judge  on  the  bench.  He  has  not  had 
any  substantial  experience  In  handling 
claims  cases  of  any  kind  either  for  the  pub- 
lic or  for  the  Government. 

RSCORO  or   JUDICIAL   BXHAVIOK  Or  NOMINEK 

It  might  be  said  that  as  Chalnnaii  of  the 
CAB.  Mr.  Durfee  has  enjoyed  a  kind  of  Judi- 
cial experience.  The  CAB  Is  a  quasl-Judlclal 
agency,  of  course.  It  has  Judicial  as  well  as 
rulemaking  and  administrative  functions. 
The  behavior  of  the  nominee  In  his  Judicial 
role  Is  for  this  reason  partlcvilarly  i>ertlnent 
to  his  qualifications  for  this  nomination. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  three  Incidents 
which  are  the  most  troublesome  to  me  In  the 
consideration  of  this  nomination.  Each  of 
these  Incidents  constitute  a  serious  demerit 
In  the  fitness  of  the  nominee  for  the  Court 
of  Claims  In  each  Incident  It  Is  the  con- 
trast between  the  behavior  of  the  nominee 
and  the  Judicial  code  of  the  organization 
which  he  served  as  chairman  which  dls- 
ttirbed  me.  For  this  reason  I  call  the  care- 
ful attention  of  the  committee  to  the  "Prin- 
ciples of  Practice  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board."  sometimes  called  the  code  of  ethics. 
I  present  herewith  the  pertinent  regulations 
in  full,  from  which  I  will  read  the  sections 
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that   pertain  especially  to  Judicial   c^^induct 
and  the  behavior  of  the  nomiiice; 

"REGUXATIONS,         SEEIAL         no  PR     lO — trNTTED 

STATES  or  AMERICA.  C  :\  U  *  Ef?'  N  A  t-TlCS  BOARD, 
WASHINGTON,  DC. — PROCrDTRAL  REOrLATlONB, 
P.\RT    300 

"(Effective,  March  30.  1951;   adopted,  March 

27,  1951) 

'•Priru^iples    of    practice   of    the    C'ltW    Aero- 

7iautics  Board 

"Although  the  standards  and  principles 
which  usually  govern  the  proceedings  of  J  -di- 
clal  bodies  hare  always  been  applicable  to 
the  Board  In  tlie  conduct  of  Its  quasl-Judl- 
clal functions,  the  Board  has  not  previously 
reduced  to  written  f'irm  those  princ  pies  of 
practice  by  which  the  Board  and  the  persons 
appearing  before  It  should  be  governed  In 
December  of  1950  the  Board  requested  a  rep- 
resentative cxjmmlttee  of  Indiistry  counsel 
established  as  the  Civil  Aeronautics  B.mrd 
Advisory  Committee  on  Practices  and  Pro- 
cedures to  assist  and  to  advise  it  In  forn.u- 
latlng  procedure*  and  practices  with  respect 
to  proceedings  before  the  B<  .ij-'i  As  an  Ini- 
tial phase  In  Its  activity,  a  statement  of  rules 
of  conduct  which  will  serve  a-s  a  guide  for  all 
parties  and  the  Board  and  lt.«  staff  In  rrla- 
tlon  to  proceedings  before  the  IViard  h.us 
been  n^oommerrlPd  by  the  Committee  and 
as  modir.ed  !•  t,'  .:.«  adopted  and  promul- 
gated tiy  the  B  .  -ri  u'  .V  euide  to  all  part.es 
in  relation  t  n.  .  '.t-rs  pei.dii.g  before  tl.c 
B  ard. 

"In  consideration  of  the  foregoing  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  hereby  makes  and 
promulgatee  a  new  part  300  to  the  Board  s 
procedural  reqrulatlons  to  rr;id  as  follows, 
eflectlve  March  30.   1951 

••  'Part  300    Principles    of     practice     of     the 
Civil  Aeronautics   Board 

"'300  0  Applicability  of  part:  The  prin- 
ciples of  practice  set  nut  herein  to  the  extent 
applicable  shall  eovrrn  the  relatlon.shlps  be- 
tween the  B.  ard  itji  staiT  and  ail  other 
persons 

•••300  1  JurV, -In!  .•'  '-.ri'-.r'lF  f  (ira'-T;  p  In 
many  resi>ects  ine  luucuons  ui  the  Bmrd  are 
similar  to  those  of  a  court  and  parties  to 
cases  before  tt  and  th'-we  who  represent  such 
parties  are  expected  to  conduct  themselves 
with  honor  and  dignity.  By  the  same  token, 
the  members  of  the  Board,  and  thrise  of  its 
employees  who  participate  with  the  Board 
members  in  the  determination  of  cases  upon 
a  record,  are  expected  to  conduct  them-selves 
with  the  same  fidelity  to  standards  of  pro- 
priety that  characterize  a  court  and  Its  staff 
The  standing  and  effectiveness  of  the  B<iard 
are  in  direct  relation  to  Its  observance,  that 
oC  Its  staff,  and  the  partle.-  and  attorneys 
appearing  before  It,  of  the  highest  standards 
of  Judicial  and  profe^lonal  ethics 

"'300  2  Hearing  cases — Improper  influ- 
ence: It  Is  essential  in  cases  to  be  determined 
aft«r  notice  and  hearing  and  upon  a  record 
that  the  Bf>ard's  judicial  character  be  recog- 
nized  and    protected.     In   such   cases — 

•■■(a)  It  is  Improper  that  there  be  any 
pilvate  communication  on  the  merits  of  the 
case  to  a  member  of  the  Board  or  its  staff 
or  to  the  examiner  In  the  case  by  any  person, 
either  In  private  or  public  life,  unless  pro- 
vided for  by  law. 

"'(b)  It  Is  likewise  improper  that  there 
be  any  private  communication  on  the  merits 
of  the  case  to  a  member  of  the  Board  or  to 
the  ex.-uniner  in  the  case  by  any  members 
of  the  Board's  staff  who  participate  in  tl.e 
hearing  as  witnesses  or  as  counsel 

"■(c)  It  Is  Improper  that  there  be  ary 
effort  by  any  person  Interested  In  the  case 
to  sway  the  Judgment  of  the  Board  by  at- 
tempting to  bring  pressure  or  Influence  to 
bear  upon  the  members  uf  the  Board  or  Its 
staff,  or  that  such  person  or  ai.y  member 
of  the  Board's  s^ti^.fT.  directly  or  indirectly. 
give  sUiUjiiieuts  i^  u..e  press  or  radio,  by  paid 


advertisements  or  otherwise,  desl^rned  to  In- 
fluence the  Board's  Judgment  in  the  case. 

'  3003  Conciseness  of  presentation: 
Persons  practicing  bef  )re  the  Board  should 
endeavor  to  present  their  cases  in  concise 
form  avoiding  cumulative  and  repetitious 
ev.di:.  ■«'.  since  the  men, hers  of  the  Board 
purticip:it.i.g  in  the  deci.slon  of  a  case,  alt-er 
:.  v.:e  a:,d  nearn.g  and  up^n  a  reci>rd.  must 
Irt.niil:an/e  il.emseivea  with  the  evidence  in 
U,t'  record  and  *  Ah  the  arguments  made  on 
1(1. alf  of  the  pEirtles  orally  and  In  wr.tttn 
briefs,  and  must  base  their  decision  soU-ly 
on  the  record. 

'■'300.4  Unusual  hospitality:  It  is  par- 
ticularly Improper  that  persons  Interested  lu 
the  business  of  the  Board  should  provide  un- 
usual hospitality  to  the  Board  or  its  stiiff; 
nor  should  such  hospitality  be  accepted 

"'300.5  Attorney-client  relationship  Per- 
sons practicing  or  appearing  before  tne 
Board,  whether  or  not  members  of  the  bar, 
should  have  due  regard  for  the  standards  of 
professional  conduct  applicable  to  tlie 
lawyer-client  relationship  and  to  the  rela- 
tionship between  a  lawyer  and  a  Judicial 
tribunal. 

"■(a)  The  nontechnical  nature  of  the 
Board's  procedure  calls  for  special  adherence, 
by  practitioners,  to  scrupulous  standards  of 
fairness,  candor,  and  consideration  f t  r  the 
rights  of  others  In  the  pleadings  filed,  evi- 
dence submitted,  conduct  of  the  hearing. 
and  briefs  and  arguments  made.  In  appear- 
ing for  a  client,  the  practitioner  thereby 
vouches  on  his  honor  that  In  his  opiniL'h 
the  client's  cause  Is  one  proper  for  deter- 
mination, and  In  presenting  pleadings  and 
offering  evidence  he  represents  that  the  same 
are  not  offered  for  unwarranted  delay  and 
that  In  his  opinion  the  content  thereof  is 
not  misleading.  Nor  should  he  indulge  in 
offensive  personalities,  unseemly  wrangling, 
or  Intemperate  accusations  or  characteriza- 
tions. 

"■(b)  A  practitioner,  moreover,  should 
advise  his  client  to  observe  the  law  accord- 
ing to  his  conscientious  belief  as  to  Its  per- 
missible meaning  and  should  use  his  best 
efforts  to  restrain  h^  client  from  improprie- 
ties In  dealing  with  the  Board  or  Its  staff. 
If  a  client  persists  In  such  Improprieties,  the 
practitioner  should  terminate  their  relation- 
ship. 

"'300.6  Violations:  The  Board  may  dis- 
qualify and  deny  tem.porarily  or  perma- 
nently, the  privilege  of  appearing  or  prac- 
ticing before  it  In  any  way  to  any  person 
who  Is  found  after  hearing  by  the  Board 
to  have  engaged  In  unethical  or  Improper 
professional  conduct.  Violation  of  any  of 
the  foregoing  principles  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  such  conduct.' 

•'(Sees.  205(a>,  1001,  52  SUt.  934,  1017,  49 
U.SC.  425^a),  641.) 

"By  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board: 

"M   C  Mulligan, 

'Secretary." 

INC1DXNT8    INVOLVING    CODE    OF    ETHICS    BY    MR 
DUETEX 

Now.  Mr  Chairman,  there  had  been  re- 
ports In  the  press  that  Mr.  Durfee  while 
Chairman  of  the  CAB  had  accepted  hoppi- 
tallty  from  airlines  which  had  r.ai-e&  pending 
before  his  Board,  The  charge  was  further 
made  In  the  press  that  In  this  alleged  ac- 
tion, Mr.  Durfee  had  violated  the  code  of 
ethics,  as  the  press  put  It — the  regulations — 
which  I  have  Just  finished  reading. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  these  pres.^ 
accounts  were  true  or  false,  I  wrote  direct, y 
to  the  head  of  each  airline  which  had  al- 
legedly entertained  Mr  Durfee  when  he  was 
the  Chairman  of  the  CAB 

Pinehurst.N.C— October  19-21    1956 

I  shall  present  my  replies  from  these  air- 
lines In  chronological  order  Th^  first  letter 
is  fr^ai  Mr,  L    C    Burwcll.  Jr.,  who  was  vice 


pre.sident  of  the  Flying  Tiger  Airlines  during 
the  period  October  19  to  21.  1956.  when 
Ch.urman  Durfee  is  alleged  to  have  been  the 
guest  of  Flying  Tiger  and  Overseas  National 
Airlines  at  a  golfing  party  at  Pinehurst.  N  C. 
Here  Is  the  letter,  in  toto.  I  shall  read 
pertinent  pan.s  of  the  letter. 

DFCEMBrR  4  19f9 
nr.-\R  vSenator  Pr.oxMiRE  I  BTKilcgize  lor 
not  answering  your  letter  of  November  25 
until  today,  but  I  was  away  from  the  office 
practically  all  week.  I  am  glad  of  the  op- 
portunity to  set  the  record  straight  with  re- 
gard to  the  Pinehurst  g:ilfing  party,  since 
tiiere  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of 
runior  and  distortion  at>out  this  in  Uie  press. 
Wnen  the  rei-mrter  for  the  Capital  Times 
called  me.  he  implied  that  his  paper  was 
anxious  to  correct  certain  deroeat  ry  rumors 
relative  to  Mr.  Durfee  s  participation  Tims 
was  a  misrepresentation  on  his  part  becaiue 
his  article  as  It  came  out  was  extremely 
am  \gonlstlc  and  not  factual. 

At  the  time  of  this  outing  I  w.-is  vice 
president  of  the  Flying  Tigers.  1  did  not 
iis;-.  ..,ate  with  0\erseris  Nauonal  Airways 
ui.til  July  1,  1957.  My  home  is  at  Pine- 
hurst. and  I  am  a  Diin^t-.-rat  I  am  a  colonel 
In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  and  have  been 
personally  extrem^eiy  interested  in  alrpower, 
and  officially  concerned  with  the  role  of  the 
Military  Air  Transport  Service  in  the  general 
air  transportation  scheme  of  things. 

The  Fly.ns  Tiger  line,  at  that  time,  op- 
erated a  business  amounting  to  about  J^e 
million  a  season  in  transatlantic  com- 
mercial charters.  The  two  largest  compeii- 
tors  in  this  bLislness  were  Pan  American  and. 
potentially.  Overseas  National.  However, 
there  was  one  tiling  on  which  the  manage- 
ment of  these  three  comipanies  cc'Uld  agree, 
and  that  was  a  plan  to  curtail  the  competi- 
tion of  MATS  in  moving  routine  line  haul 
traffic  that  rightly  should  go  by  coiiunercial 
air  carrier. 

I  conceived  the  idea  of  a  golfing  weekend 
and  of  inviting  not  only  airline  ofBcials, 
but  persons  in  the  Government  who  repre- 
sented both  sides  of  the  argument,  plus  the 
Chairman  of  the  CAB  and  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  whom  we  wished 
to  persuade  to  our  point  of  view,  but  only 
with  advocates  for  both  sides  on  hand. 

We  invited,  in  addition  to  those  that  did 
attend.  Lieutenant  General  Smith,  com- 
mander of  MATS  'Who  sent  his  alternate. 
General  Wilson):  General  Twining  Chief  of 
Air  Staff;  and  Senator  Symilngton.  Neither 
of  these  couid  come.  However,  we  did  have 
Mr.  Frank  Pace,  formerly  Secretary  of  the 
Army;  Mr.  Juan  Trippe.  president  of  Pan 
American,  and  one  of  its  directors.  Mr  Mark 
M  Kee;  Ccl.  Hammar  Denny.  memb°r  cf  the 
CAB;  Mr.  Eugene  Ziirkert,  formerly  AssLnant 
Secretary  cf  the  Air  Force;  and  several  otiiers 
who  are  not  Important  at  this  time.  Mr. 
Prescott.  president  of  the  Flying  Tiger  Line, 
and  I  were  there  as  well  as  Mr  George 
Tompkins,  president  of  Overseas  National. 
In  order  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  im- 
propriety, I  asked  Mr.  Tompkins  if  he  wished 
to  share  the  cost  and  be  cohost,  which  he 
agreed  to  do. 

As  many  of  the  guest.';  as  I  d  tild  ac- 
commodate stayed  at  my  house.  All  of  the 
guests  were  from  time  to  time  entertained 
at  my  house.  This  was  entirely  at  my  per- 
sonal expense.  Those  who  were  accommo- 
dated at  the  Carolina  Hotel  had  their  bills 
paid  by  the  two  airlines  The  transporta- 
tion was  by  rail,  and  this  was  pr.id  by  the 
two  airlines,  using  a  chartered  pullman  car. 
There  never  was  but  one  cutinp  so  that  the 
reference  to  similar  excursi-^ns  being  paid 
alternately  Is  incorrect.  The  cotts  were  t>orne 
Jointly  on  a  50-50  basis. 

Now  answering  yoTir  questions  specifi- 
cally: 

1.   Mr    D'urfee  was  present. 
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2.  The  two  airlines  bore  the  costs  jointly 
and  the  approximate  flgxire  per  person  was 

•83. 

3.  Mr.  mirfee,  to  my  knowledge,  has  not 
accepted  any  other  hospitality,  service,  or 
any  other  consideration  from  either  the  Fly- 
ing Tiger  Line  or  Overseas  National  Airways. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  in  addf.ion  to 
the  golf  and  good  fellowship,  we  had  serious. 
and  I  believe  fruitful,  discussions  as  to  pos- 
sible ways  and  means  of  allocating  logirally 
and  fairly  certain  airlift  m.is5ions  of  M.\TB 
to  the  civil  Industry.  When  I  invited  Mr 
Durfee,  I  pointed  out  that  uiider  the  act 
Congress  had  charged  him  with  the  re-pun- 
sibility  of  fostering  the  growth  of  civil  a',  m- 
tlon  and  here  was  a  go^xl  chance  for  him  to 
strike   a  blow   for   freedom 

We  got  far  more  accomplished  In  2^2 
days  than  we  had  in  the  pas:  2  j  years,  or 
would  have  gotten  In  the  next  2 '2  years 
through  uncoordinated  random  fff  jrt^  The 
CAB,  MATS,  and  the  airlines.  I  believe,  saw 
each  other's  positions  clearly  and  without 
prejudice  I  think  mucn  g  Xjd  iias  come  out 
of  the  meeting. 

I  hope  this  answers   your  questions. 
Sincerely, 

L  C    BuRWELL.  Jr  . 

I  would  call  particuUr  a'ter.'-;'  n  of  the 
committee  to  two  sections  of  this  le^'er 
which  I  will  read  In  connectirii  ^ith  the 
res^ulatlons  or  code  of  e'hics  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  refer  to  section  300  4  of 
the  Principles  of  Practice  of  the  CAB  which 
reads  and  I  quote 

"300  4.  Unusvial  hospitality:  It  is  parti^^ii- 
larly  Improper  that  p€rs<.!ns  interested  m  the 
business  of  the  B^ard  should  provide  un- 
usual hospitality  to  the  B<iard  or  its  staff,  nor 
should  such  hospitality   be   accepted    " 

On  this  point  I  refer  the  committee  to  the 
following  statement  in  the  Harwell  letter  on 
the   Plnehurst  outing  and    I   quote: 

"In  order  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  Im- 
propriety I  asked  Mr  Tompkins  (that's 
George  Tompkins,  president  of  Overseas  Na- 
tional) ii  he  wished  to  share  the  co>st  arul  be 
cohost.  which  he  agreed  to  do  . 

"As  many  of  the  guests  as  I  could  arcim- 
modate  stayed  at  my  house  Alt  of  'he 
guests  were  from  time  to  time  entertained 
at  my  house  This  was  entirely  my  personal 
expense  Thuse  who  were  acccm.modated  at 
the  Carolina  Hotel  had  their  bills  paid  by 
the  two  airlines  The  transportation  wa-s 
by  r»ll  and  this  was  paid  by  th*»  tw.  .or- 
Unes,   using   a   chartered   nviUinan   Civr   ' 

And  a  little  later  In  the  Bur'^el!  le'^'^r.  I 
quote- 

"Now  aiiswerlng  your  questions  specifi- 
cally: 

"1,  Mr    Durfee  was  present. 

"2.  The  two  airlines  bore  the  costs  Jointly 
and  the   approximate   f\g\;re   per   person    was 
<    $85. 

"3  Mr  Dvu-fee  to  my  kr'  wley'.go  has  not 
accepted  any  other  hospr.-il.' y.  service,  or 
any  other  consideration  from  either  Flying 
Tiger  Line  or  Overseas  National  Airways." 

Did  this  constitute  a  violation  of  section 
300  4? 

In  the  ftr.=;*.  place  ':here  is  no  question  that 
both  Flying  Tiger  and  Overseas  National  were 
deeply  Interested  In  the  business  of  the 
Board,  before,  during    and  after  this  outing. 

I  call  attention  to  the  following  applica- 
tions of  Flying  Ti?er  and  Overseas  National 
pending  on  October  19,  20.  and  21,  1956, 
which  I  received  yesterd.iy  from  the  CAB: 

TIGERS 

"Docket  6893  temporary  exemption;  trans- 
por'o  ships  crew  from  Lisbon  to  Baltimore  for 
My.-tlc  Steam.shlp  Co 

"Docket  82.t5.  temporary  exemption:  4 
round  trip  charter.  Ameriraa  Legion  Poet 
from  Frankfort  to  New  York. 


OVERSEAS     NATIONAL 

"Dockets  4233,  6302,  5303,  6304  applica- 
tions for  various  atuh<.)ritie8  In  the  Large 
Irregular  air  carrier  case,  which  Involved 
supplemental  air  farriers  the  scope  of  their 
operations  and  the  type  of  authorization  to 
be  issued. 

"Docket  80.56.  United  States  to  various 
points  In  Europe,  route  application. 

■  D'^ket  7B38.  temporary  exemption  Fr'^m 
certain  tariff  filing  provisions  In  c^innectlon 
with  military  charters  (later  dismissed  as 
mo.-it  ■  ■' 

In  the  second  place  there  is  no  question 
that  hospitalltv  was  offered  by  these  inter- 
ested persons  and  no  question  that  It  was  ac- 
cepted The  only  question  remaining  Is: 
The  reference  in  300  4  to  'unusual"  as  the 
description  of  the  kind  of  hospitality  that  la 
forbidden.  I  ask  the  committee  to  consider 
what  type  of  entertainment  might  be  con- 
sidered unusual  If  this  were  not.  Is  there 
one  man  In  a  thousand  who  would  not  con- 
sider It  unusual  hospitality  if  he  were  taken 
on  a  golfing  outing  to  Plnehurst,  NC.  In  a 
chartered  pullman  car  for  2 '2  days  of  golfing 
and  entertainment?  Frankly,  I  think  I've 
enjoyed  my  share  of  entertainment,  but  I 
can  recall  no  occasion  In  my  life  where  the 
entertainment  was  as  unusual  as  this  week- 
end My  own  opinion  Is  that  this  was  a 
direct  and  flagrant  violation  of  section  300.4 
of  the  C.-KB  Code  of  Ethics. 

Mexico  City  incident 

The  second  letter  I  received  In  reply  to 
my  Inquiry  concerning  the  conduct  of  the 
n(>minee  was  from  Mr.  Eddie  Rlckenbacker. 
chairman  of  the  txDard  of  Eastern  Airlines. 
I  will  submit  the  letter  In  toto  and  then  read 
pertinent  parts  of  the  letter  as  they  seem  to 
relate  to  Principles  of  Practice  of  the  CAB. 
section  300.4.  "Unusual  Hospitality,"  which 
I  repeat  provides: 

"It  Is  particularly  improper  that  persons 
Interested  In  the  business  of  the  Board  should 
provide  unusual  hospitality  to  the  Board  or 
its  staff;  nor  should  such  hospitality  be  ac- 
cepted" 

Now  let  me  say  that  on  August  14,  1957.  the 
CAB.  headed  by  Mr.  Durfee  had  approved  the 
award  Of  a  nonstop  route  from  New  York  to 
Mexico  City  for  Eastern  Airlines  On  Sep- 
tember 13,  1957.  Pan  American  Airlines  peti- 
tioned the  C.^B  to  reconsider  the  allocation  of 
the  route  to  Eiistern,  From  September  16. 
n57  to  Sep'einber  18,  1957.  Mr  Durfee  was 
iillecred  to  be  the  guest  of  Eastern  Airlines 
on  a  special  trip  to  Mexico  City  and  back. 
On  October  2."?  the  CAB  upheld  the  award  of 
the  route  ot  Ea.stern  Airlines  and  denied  the 
pe'lTlou  of  Pan  American. 

Let  me  also  add  for  the  record  that  on 
Seiitember  30.  1357  (the  neareet  date  to  the 
alleged  trip  for  which  st-xtlstlcs  were  availa- 
ble), there  were  no  less  than  76  applications 
by  Eastern  Airlines  pending  before  the  CltU 
Aeronautics  Board  according  to  Information 
recently  furnished  me  by  the  CAB.  as 
follows 

"Docket  7375,  service  to  Puerto  Rico  case. 

"Docket  4842,  service  to  Puerto  Rico  case. 

"Docket  7759.  service  to  Puerto  Rico  case. 

"Docket  4096,  reopened  Charleston-Colum- 
bus. 

"Docket  8239,  St    Louis-Southeast  Service 

C£l5e. 

"Docket  8240,  St.  Louis-Southeast  Service 
case. 

"Docket  2396.  Great  Lakes-Southeast  Serv- 
ice case. 

"Docket  7286,  Great  Lakes-Southeast  Serv- 
ice case 

Dvket  7287   Great  Lakes-Southeast  Serv- 
ice c:ise. 

"Docket  7288  Great  Lakes-Southeast  Serv- 
ice ca^e 

"Drcket  7289,  Great  Lakes-Southeast  Serv- 
ice case 

■  D'-Tket  7290.  Great  Lakes-Southeast  Serv- 
ice case. 


"Docket  7291,  Great  Lakes-  Southeast  Serv- 
ice case 

"Docket  7292,  Great  Lakes -South  east  Serv- 
Ice  Case 

'  D'K  ket  752'J  Great  Lakes-Southeast  Serv- 
ice case. 

Docket  8207,    Dallas   to   the   West    case. 
•"Docket  3207.  Chicago-Twin  Cities  case. 

"Docket  8726.  enforcement  proceeding. 

"Docket  3406,  southeastern  area  local  serv- 
ice 

•  Docket  5255.  southeastern  area  local  serv- 
ice 

Docket  7146,  southeastern  area  local  serv- 
ice 

"Docket  8147.  aoutbeastern  area  local  serv- 
ice. 

"Docket  8481,  southeastern  area  local  serv- 
ice. 

"E>ocket  3151.  EavansvlUe.  Ind. -Minneapo- 
lis St  Paul,  via  Intermediates. 

"Docket  3624.  Nonstop,  Richmond  or  iwlnts 
north;    points   west  of  San   Antonio. 

"Docket  3986,  Chicago- Minneapolis/  St. 
Paul;  St.  Louis-Tulsa,  etc. 

"Docket  4090.  consolidate  routes  5  and  0 
and  part  of  route  10. 

"Docket  4092.  remove  restriction  of  Colum- 
bia and  Charleston.  S  C  .  on  route  6. 

"Docket  4278.  more  flexible  operation  on 
cargo  flights  on  routes  6.  6,   10.  and  47. 

"Docket  4931.  extend  route  6  from  Roanoke 
to  Chicago  (severed  from  docket  4837) . 

"Docket  5973,  St.  Louis,  Mo-Kansas  City. 
Mo. 

"Docket  6052,  New  York-San  Francisco/ 
Oakland,  via  Intermediates. 

"Docket  6053,  Fort  Worth-San  Francisco/ 
Oakland,  via  Albuquerque.  Phoenix.  Lo« 
Angeles 

"Docket  6054.  Washlngton-San  Francisco/ 
Oakland,    via   Cincinnati.    Indianapolis,    etc 

"Docket  6055.  San  Francisco/ Oakland-New 
York;    New  Orleans-Detroit. 

"Docket  6722.  remove  restriction  from 
route  6  re  service  to  Raleigh.  Durham. 

'"Docket  6829.  Intermediates  between  a  pro- 
posed Houston -Dallas  route  (severed  from 
docket  4144) 

"Docket  6833.  Oklahoma  City,  San  Fran- 
cisco-Oakland (severed  from  docket  6056). 

"Docket  6834.  Memphis-Chicago;  Memnhls- 
Kansas  City,  etc   (severed  from  docket  6057). 
Docket  7153.   Miami-Dallas  and  Kl  Paso; 
Birmingham -Dallas. 

"Docket  7293,  extension  route  10:  Chicago- 
Seattle,  via  Intermediates. 

"Docket  7294,  extension  route  10:  St.  liOUla- 
San  Francisco.  Chlcago-San  Francisco. 

Docket  7295.  eitenslon  route  10  Chicago- 
Seattle.  San  Diego,  and  San  Francisco 

"Docket  7452.  delete  restriction  on  Pl'ts- 
burgh-Akron,  Cleveland.  Detroit  service 

"Docket  7453.  Washington-Minneapolis  St. 
Paul,  via  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  etc. 

"Docket  7499.  Birmingham-San  Antonio, 
via  Intermediates  (severed  from  docket  7286) . 

"Docket  7500,  Pittsburgh-New  York  New- 
ark Detroit-Minneapolis /St.  Paul  (severed, 
docket    7287). 

"Docket  7501.  New  York  Newark-Pitts- 
burgh (severed  from  docket  7288). 

'"Docket  7502,  New  Orleans-Loulsvllle; 
Houston -Louisville  (severed  from  docket 
7289). 

"Docket  7503,  Atlanta-Lexington  Frank- 
fort; Detrolt-Mlnneapolis/St.  Paul  (severed 
from  docket  7290) 

'"Docket  7504.  Birmlngham-San  Antonio, 
via  Intermediates  (severed  from  docket 
7291). 

"Docket  7505.  Chicago-Seattle,  via  Inter- 
mediates  (severed  from  docket  7292). 

"Docket  7779,  New  Orleans.  La. -Louisville 
and  Chicago,  111.  (severed  from  docket  7529). 

"Docket  8274.  Cleveland.  Ohio-Syracuse, 
NY.,  via  Buffalo  and  Rochester,  NY. 

"Docket  8276,  Ssrracuse,  NY -Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  via  Pittsburgh,  Colimibus,  Dayton. 
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"Docke'  a?-'"  N'  w  Y  tY.  N  Y  -Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  via  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 

""Docket  8277,  Washington.  D  C  -Pittsburgh. 
Pa 

"Docket  8278,  Plttsbureh    Pa  -Buffalo    N  Y, 
"Docket   8528.   Atlanta-D  aias   Fort   Worth: 
Chattanooga -Dallas  Port   Worth 

""I>ocket  8529,  Chattanooga-Memphis,  via 
Huntsvllle  and  Muscle  Shoals. 

"Docket  8653.  Rockford.  Ill    and  R  .Chester. 
Minn,  (on  Chicago-Twin  Cities  route  1   (3207) . 
"Docket  8870,  Remove  certain  restrictions 
on  routes  5  and  10;  etc    (from  3406). 

""Docket  2055.  New  York-Montreal  and 
Quebec 

'"Docket  3825,  Miami  Tamn«-Bogot&; 
Miami-Caracas,  New  Orleans-BogotA;  etc. 

"Docket  5925,  Extend  routes  6  and  10  to 
West  End,  Grand  Bahama    B  WI 

"Docket  6605,  Boston  and  New  Yrirk -Mexi- 
co City. 

'Docket  7250,  Pittsburgh-Toronto:  Pltts- 
burKh-BufTrlo-Toront<-« 

"Docket  7365.  Minml-Na58au:  New  Orlepns- 
Nassau.  via  Miami;  (severed  from  docket 
6717). 

"'Docket  8926,   conpolidate  routes  5  and   6 
with   FAM-33    (Bermuda   route) 
""Docket   8581.    Hugh    Knowlton. 
"Docket    9036.     nonrtop:     Ottawa -Patrick 
Henry   Field;    Patrick    Henry   Field -Washing- 
ton. 

"D<x;ket  4287.  suspend   Capital's  route  51. 
Washington -Rocky  Mountain  via  Richmond. 
"E>ocket   6591.   complaint   re   resorts    tariff 
on  Miami  stopovers. 

•"Docket  7154.  petition  for  investigation  re 
•outhem  transcontinental  Interchange 

"Docket  7155.  petition  for  Investigation  re 
•outheast-southwest  interchange. 
"Docket  8368.  night-coach  fares  " 
If  ever  an  airline   had  an   interest  In   the 
business  of  the   CAB   in  September  of    1957 
it  would  seem  to  be  Eastern. 

Here  is  the  Rckenbacker  letter: 

F^ST^RN  AiH  Lines.  Inc.. 
Nexc  Ycrk   N  Y    Decemher  21.  1959. 
^!Y    Dr.^R    Skmator:    I   have    received    your 
letter  of  November  25.  1959.  addressed  to  our 
vice  president.  Robert  Ramspeck.  and  we  are 
happy  to  give  yDu  the  Information  requested 
concerning  the  piu-ticlpation  of  Mr   James  R 
Durfee.  Chalrnan   of  the  Clvl!    Aeronautics 
Board    on  the  ceremonial  prelnaugxira!  flight 
conducted  by  Eistern  Air  Lines  between  New 
York  i\!.t1  Mexn   <  Ci*v    Septpniber  15    18    1957 
In   <.rder   to   ;,nswer   the  .-specific   questions 
you    a.^k'^il      wf     requested,    and    your    office 
kindly   suppiu^l.   copies  of  the  articles   you 
r»'fe.'-red     ti      a,     pvihli»hed     in     the    Capital 
T'.niea    of  Mixluon.  Wi.-"  ,  under  the  dales  of 
M   ■    ;.  * ;  u-id  April  30.  1958 
Tie   f.  blowing  are  the  facta; 
1    Tlie    cererionlal    introduction    f>f    new 
international  Mr  swvtres  has  long   been   an 
accepted    tradition    between    the    c<iuntriee 
and  the  airlines  involved 

Representatives  of  the  Government,  in- 
cluding ofTlclalj  resp>onsib)e  for  avi  itiun  are 
customarily  hDnored  guest-s  on  the.se  im- 
portant get-ac(iunlritcd  occas!   ns 

In  this  case,  the  succe.v5.ful  concUislon. 
after  nearly  11  years  of  efTort,  of  the  first  bi- 
lateral air  ag-eement  between  tUe  United 
States  and  Mexico,  was  of  unusual  Interest 
on  both  sides  of  the  border  It  made  ix>s- 
slble  the  first  direct  US.  air  services  between 
New  York  and  Washington  and  the  capital 
city  of  Mexico  over  the  New  York-Mexico 
City  direct  route  which,  until  .September 
1P57.  had  been  monopolized  by  a  g.ivern- 
ment-owned  Eiiropean-flag  airline 

This  final  check  flight  over  the  new 
route,  preparf  tory  to  inauguration  of  reg- 
ularly schedul?d  service,  therefore,  presented 
an  exceptlona  opportunity  for  aviation  offi- 
cials of  both  couiiTrles  to  meet  and  ex- 
change views,  to  miike  proper  resp<->nse  t.o 
the  Invitation  to  attend  the  Pre.sident  of 
Mexico's  offlclij  reception,  tuid  to  encourage. 


through  press  and  other  public  channels,  a 
better  under.st .s:.d;iig  of  the  common  Inter- 
e.=ts  of  both  countries 

2  There  was  nothing  untisual  about  the 
program  carried  out  by  Eastern  Air  Lines, 
llie  f  >  Kl  and  beverage  service  on  the  pre- 
inaugural  flight  w.a*  identical  with  the  stand- 
ard set  for  the  subsequently  established 
regular  service  on  this  route  and  is  competi- 
tive with  the  paralleling  contmei^.tal  serv- 
ice of  Air  FYance. 

3  All  details  of  the  prelnaugtiral  pr<>gram 
and  the  list  of  Invited  guests  were  publicly 
announced.  In  advance,  In  Washington  and 
Mexlco^X!lty  and  the  Information  was  pub- 
licized throtighout  the  United  States  and 
Mexico. 

4.  The  schedule  of  the  flight  was  as 
follows: 

Southbound,  September  15,  1957:  Leave 
New  Y'ork,  10  am.,  e.d.t.;  arrive  Washington. 
11  03  a.m..  e.d  t  ;  leave  Washington.  11  30 
a.m.    edt;    arrive    Mexico    City.    4  15    p.m., 

C.E  t 

Northt)ound.  September  18.  1957:  Leave 
Mexico  City.  II  am.,  est;  arrive  New  Or- 
leans. 2  p.m  .  est.;  leave  New  Orleans,  3  p.m., 
est;  arrive  Washington.  8:20  p.m.  e.d.t; 
leave  Wa-'5hlnr;ton.  8:50  p.m..  e.d.t.;  arrive 
New  York.  9:48  p.m..  edt. 

6.  The  program  of  entertainment  for  the 
prcinaugural  guests  from  the  United  States 
was  purposely  limited  In  order  to  enable 
them  to  devote  maximum  time  to  Informal 
activities  with  their  official  counterparts  In 
Mexico. 

6  The  trip  to  Acapulco  (where  President 
Eisenhower  and  President  Lopez  Mateog  sub- 
sequently met)  was  at  the  Invitation  of 
Mexico's  former  President  Miguel  Alcman. 
Aeronaves  de  Mexico  (now  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  Government  of  Mexico),  which 
was  designated  to  operate  the  reciprocal 
service  on  the  Mexico-New  York  route,  was 
the  participating  host.  There  were  no  hotel 
accommodations  required  In  Acapulco 

The  1-day  trip  was  scheduled  to  allow  for 
Plghtseelng  and  a  luncheon  at  the  home  of 
Mr  AJeman.  The  p>arty  was  to  return  to 
Mexico  City  at  5  p.m  the  same  day.  to  at- 
tend a  dinner  given  In  their  honor  by  the 
national  airline  of  Mexico.  Aeronaves 

Due  to  Inclement  weather,  the  trip  to 
Acapulco  was  canceled  and  a  sightseeing 
trip  around  Mexico  City  and  outlying  areas 
was  stibftltuted 

7.  The  prelnaugural  party  was  accomo- 
modated  at  the  Hotel  Del  Prado  m  d^  wnvuwn 
Mexico  City. 

8.  For  more  than  13  years  Eastern  Air 
Llnaa  has  maintained  m  Mexico  City,  tlie 
large«t  and  best  located  city  Uckri  office  of 
any  U  S.-rtag  airline  locai'-d  on  the  jiluea  of 
the  corner  of  Reforma  and  Morelt«  Avenues 
It  also  has  one  of  the  m.ijor  locaikjiis  at  the 
airport  terminals 

9  On  July  18  21,  Eastern  al.so  operated 
prelnaugural  flight  over  the  Ntw  Orleans- 
Mexico  City  route  This  route  was  certifi- 
cated to  Eastern  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  and  the  President  In  1946.  but  until 
conclusion  of  the  bilateral  air  aereement 
with  Mexico  in  1957.  could  not  be  imple- 
mented 

The  purpose  of  this  New  Orleans  intro- 
ductory program  was  to  Introduce,  to  Mexico. 
civic  and  other  representatives  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities   to  be  served  on  this  route. 

A  guest  list  of  those  who  participated  on 
these  flights  is  also  attached. 

10  n.e  personal  expenses  paid  by  E.-iSt- 
ern  Air  Lines,  were  limited  to  Individual 
hotel  accommodations  and  the  nominal 
charge  for  continental  breakfasts  which  are 
served  in  the  rooms,  according  to  custom 

11  Attached  are  documents,  publicly  dis- 
tributed at  the  time  these  flights  were 
b<':ng  planned  and  carried  out  Including  the 
flight  schedule,  itinerary,  and  list  of  guests. 


The  only  other  occa.sion  on  which  East- 
ern AiT  Lines  was  host  to  Mr  Durfee  was 
during  an  introductory  prt.'gram  fi  r  the  first 
Golden  Falcon- type  Douglas  DC  7B  aircraft. 
This  consisted  of  a  45-m:nute  lunche^>n 
flight,  circlme  Washington.  Members  of  the 
C.\i!  Aeronautic^  B  Tird  and  some  55  m.em- 
bers  of  the  st.aff  were  guest-s  on  this  educa- 
tional flight,  one  of  a  series  conducted  in  tiie 
principal  cities  of  the  eastern  half  of  the 
United  States 

If    there    is    any    further    information    you 
desire,    we    would    be   most    happy    lo   try    to 
locate  It  for  you. 
Sincerely, 

E      V      RlOKENB  ACKER. 

Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  first  place,  Mr. 
Rlckenbacker  confirms  the  fact  tJiat  Mr 
Durfee  did  take  the  flight  In  the  second 
place.  Mr.  Rlckenbacker  asserts  that  Mr 
Durfee  was  the  pusst  of  Eastern  Air  Lln^s 
He  says  that  Eastern  provided  food  and 
beverage  service  which  he  describes  as  'Iden- 
tical with  the  standard  set  for  the  sub- 
sequently established  regular  service"  on  the 
route  and  Rlckenbacker  says  It's  no  better 
than  Air  France  continental  service.  Rlck- 
enbacker says  there's  nothing  unusual  about 
the  program  In  this  sense  He  also  points 
out  that  the  entire  program  was  publicly 
announced  throuchout  the  country,  and 
says  the  eniertamment  was  deliberately 
limited  to  enable  guests  from  the  United 
States  V:  devt  te  m-x^mum  time  to  informal 
activities  with  their  official  counterpart*  In 
Mexico 

Mr    Rukenbacker  also  said  and  I  quote- 

""The  personal  expenses  paid  by  Eastern 
Air  Lines,  were  limited  to  individual  hotel 
acc'immcxiationE  and  the  nominal  charge  for 
continental  breakfasts  which  are  served  in 
the  rcKims.  according  to  custom  '" 

Mr  Rlckenbacker  did  not  answer  my  re- 
quest lor  the  approximate  value  of  this  trip. 
Unaccounted  for.  at  the  least,  were  air  trans- 
portation and  several  items  listed  In  the 
Itinerary,  such  as  reception  and  cocktails. 
Sunday  evenine  September  15  at  the  Del 
Prado  Hotel,  where  the  uroap  stayed,  cock- 
tails and  luncheon  in  the  chandelier  rocm 
of  th.e  Del  Prado  the  following  day  where 
the  piuty  reviewed  the  Independence  Day 
parade,  and  later  the  same  day.  from  9  30  to 
midnight  dinner  and  entertainment  at  El 
R.ancho  del  Artists, 

An  Industry  .source  told  me  that  the  ex- 
cursion c(-"St  Eastern  Air  Lines  In  his  opmi  m 
»2  OW  por  person  or  HIOOOO.  Even  If  the 
cost  was  only  half  this  m\ich,  a  4-day  excur- 
sKui  to  MexK-x)  CUV  and  back  on  Etistern 
Air  Lines  with  CkK-ktail  parties,  midnight 
d.r.iicrs  and  entertainment,  would  be  con- 
sidered by  most  persons  as  unusual  enter- 
taii.ment  Certainly  any  Judge  of  any  court 
W(  uld  consider  such  entertainment  by  any 
lilicant  to  be  unusual  at  the  least.  And  I 
remind  the  committee  that  if  the  code  of 
ethics  of  the  CAB  serves  any  purpose  at  all 
it  is  to  pl.ice  the  Board  of  the  C.*.B  in  a 
Judicial  posture 

For  these  re.'.sons  the  Mexico  City  trip 
constitutes  in  my  Judgment  a  second  f.agrant 
violation  of  the  CAB  code  of  ethics  by  Mr 
Durfee.  To  construe  it  any  other  way  would 
make  the  code  of  ethics  a  pious  and  ridicu- 
lous affirmation  that  In  fact  limits  no  one  in 
any  .■i.ense  It  wculd  mean  the  code  of  etlilcs 
16  a  meaningless  mockery. 

Rome.  Italy,  mndent 

The  third  letter  I  received  in  reply  to  my 
Incnnry  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  nomi- 
nee was  from  Mr  Charles  S.  "Thomas,  presi- 
dent of  Trans  World  Airlines  Once  again  I 
refer  to  the  CAB  code  of  ethics  and  the  sec- 
tion which  provides,  and  I  repeat  • 

"It  Is  particularly  improfjer  that  persons 
Interested  In  the  business  of  the  Board 
should   provide   unusual   hospitality   to   the 
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BcMutl  or  iU  staff;  nor  ataouM  such  hospital- 
ity be  aecepted." 

Did  TWA  have  any  Interost  In  the  busi- 
ness of  the  CAB  Jlurlng  the  period  October 
2  through  a.  1967,  when  Mr.  Durfec  la  alleged 
aloni;  with  hla  wife  to  have  been  the  guos* 
of  TWA  on  a  4-day  trip  to  Rome.  Italy? 

The  CAB  has  Informed  me  that  as  of  Sep- 
tember 80.  1957,  the  nearest  date  to  the 
Rome  trip  for  which  figures  are  available, 
the  TWA  had  15  appllcatlnns  pendlnc  before 
the  CAB.  5  of  which  were  rei^arded  as  of 
major  Importance.  I  eubmit  the  list  of  ap- 
plications which  TWA  had  pending  at  the 
CAB  on  September  30.  1957 

"Ooclcet  5065.  Transpacific  Certificate  Re- 
newal case,  docket  No.  5031  et  al  (deferred 
portion ) . 

"Docket  7378.  transfer  Cincinnati-Detroit 
route. 

"Docket  8216,  TWA  versus  Nortliwest — 
Capital's  family  fare  plan. 

"Docket  7209.  Seven  States  Area  case 

"Docket  8997,  complaint  re  Southwests 
KX-2,  CAB  15;  PEV-4,  CAB  43.  PF  5  CAB 
44. 

"Docket  7831.  St  Louls-Southeaat  Service 
case. 

'"Docket  7288,  Great  Lakes-Southeast 
Service  case 

"Docket  8235.  control  of  TW.\  and  N'  rth- 
east  by  HowsLrd  Huehes 

"Docket  7157,  extend  route  2:  .\!bu'mcr- 
que-Houston.   via    F\>rt   W  jrth    ar.d    Daiia.s 

"Docket   8061.   Hughes  Tool   Co    and   TW.^ 

"Docket  7703.  eUmina:e  restriction  on  rou'e 
2  re  Las  Vegas-Lcs  A::=;e.:-.- 

"Docket  7797,  Las  Vetras  on  segmen;  5  f 
route  2;  Las  Ve«ra>-Phoen!x  sprvicp 

"Docket  7957,  remove  restrictkn,  I.-os  An- 
geles-San Francisco  Oakland  service  on 
route  2. 

"D'cke':  3473.  Include  Kuwait  betTi,een 
Basra  and  Dhahran 

"Docket  4546  Include  Madrid  Sp  dn  on  In- 
ternational route  " 

Certainly  TWA  qual1fl»a  as  a  concern 
which  had  an  obvious  and  vital  interest  in 
the  busines;    of  the  Board 

Secondly,  did  Mr  Dtirfee  in  fact  accept 
unusual  hospitality  from  TWA  during  the 
period  "> 

I  submit  for  the  committee's  Information 
the  letter  in  toto  from  the  president  of  TWA, 
tAr  Thomas. 

Ta.-vMs  World  Atrx^nes, 
T^eix  Yc'k,  .V  r  ,  Dect-mtc-  1.  1959. 
Hon.  William  Pkoxmire. 
V  S  Senate, 
Wr^^hiv.gtnn.  D  C 

Deab  .■^r>f.ATOR  f*p.oTMrRE  In  rop'y  to  your 
letter  of  November  25,  TWA  was  host  on  a 
4-day  trip  to  R<  me  in  October  1957.  to 
approximately  100  Americans  who  were 
representative  of  their  many  respective 
fields,  which  Included  education,  religicn, 
the  arts,  science?,  sports,  business,  govern- 
ment, and  finance  The  purpose  of  the  trip 
was  a  meeting  In  Rome  with  their  counter- 
partis  from  European  nations  In  furtherance 
of  the  President's  people-to-people  program. 

As  TU'A's  ccnirlbutlon  to  the  prugram, 
our  company  helped  to  ararnge  the  P^c  me 
meetings  and  transjxirted  representatives 
under  International  Air  Transport  Asfiocla- 
tlon  authority  as  par*,  of  our  p  'lar  route  and 
our  New  York -Rome  nonstop  Inaugural 
fll?hts- 

Mr.  and  Mrs  James  Durfee  were  gue.s^'5 
on  one  of  these  flights  and  Mr  Durfee  w.-ls 
an  honored  guest  on  the  dais  at  the  peopie- 
to-people  dinner  of  ail  nations  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  American  civU  aviatim  The 
dinner  and  preceding  people- to- petjple 
meeUngs  were  attended  by  representatives 
from  all  over  Europe,  particularly  NATO 
countries,  and  it  was  tiie  cunsen-us  th  i' 
the  meetins^s  made  a  positive  c /n:ribuuon  to 
the  cause  of  better  understanding  between 
the  United  States  and  naiiuus  aor  >ad. 


Three  groupie — one  each  from  Los  Angeles, 
San  Fraaclsoo,  and  New  York — departed 
from  the  United  States  on  October  2  and 
arrived  In  Rome  on  October  3  They  departed 
from  Roine  for  the  United  States  on 
October  6. 

Mr.  and  Btrs  Durfee  were  In  the  group 
departing  Ir'xn  New  Yorlc.  The  cos*  of  their 
trsLnsportation.  if  pwiid  for  at  1957  fare  leveis, 
would  hav»!  been  $1,776  The  ar>proxi:nate 
crist  of  the.r  acommodaMona  in  Home  was 
•  100. 

In  reply  x)  the  second  part  of  y<  ur  ques- 
tion Mr.  Durfee  u>  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, has  not  accepted  any  hospitality  serv- 
ices or  oth^r  cons. deration  of  value  from 
TWA. 

Sincerely. 

CH.\RLES    S.    THOMA3. 

In  this  lefr  Mr  Thomas  flatly  asserts 
that  Mr  and  Mrs  James  E>urfee  were  guests 
on  a  New  Yortc  t"  Rome  round  trip  flight. 
H°  aLso  WTiies  a:.d   I  quote: 

■'Tae  co>*-  of  their  transportation.  If  paid 
for  at  1957  levels,  would  have  been  $1,776. 
T^e  approiclmare  cost  of  their  acconunoda- 
tions    in    R-iinf"    was   $100" 

Did  the  chairman  of  the  CAB — Mr. 
Duxfee — acoept  hoepltall'y  from  this  airline 
which  had  such  a  massive  Interest  In  the 
business  of  the  CAB? 

The  answer  of  course  Is  "Yes,"  on  the  testi- 
mony of  tie  president  of  TWA. 

Was  this  hospitality  "unusual"? 

Mr.  Chaliman,  any  time  anyone  will  pro- 
..'lo  a  trip  'rom  New  York  City  to  Rome  and 
return  for  any  man  and  his  wife  with  $25 
a  day  hotel  room  In  Borne  for  4  days,  that 
h< '  pitality  would  be  unusual  for  the  most 
jailed  millionaire. 

Is  there  any  lawyer  anywhere  who  wouldn't 
call  such  hospitality  "unusual"  for  a  Judge 
who  enjoyed  it  at  the  expense  of  a  litigant 
before  his  lourt  • 

Once  again.  Mr  Chairman,  the  nominee 
f  r  tae  Court  of  Claims  flagrantly  violated 
tiie  code  o!  etliics  of  the  agency  he  served 
as  Che  resporislbie  chief.  Any  contrary  view 
must  assume  that  there  Is  nothing  unusual 
about  hosp  taLty  that  would  fly  a  man  and 
his  wife  half  way  ar'jund  the  world  and  back. 

y-MM^RT     AND    CONCLUSION 

I  must  oppose  Mr  Durfee  for  two  principal 
rea-^ons. 

First,  he  wholly  lacks  the  technical  train- 
ing and  exj:>erience  required  for  a  court  that 
annually  piisses  on  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  claims  against  the  Government. 
He  has  no  congressional  experience,  no  tax 
nor  Government -claim  experience,  no  actual 
Judicial  experience.  As  compared  to  the 
h!gh  technical  qualifications  of  the  man  he 
woxild  succeed  and  the  pre!<ent  Judges  of  the 
Court  of  Claims.  Mr  Durfee  Is  Just  not  ade- 
quately qualified. 

Secondly  in  the  only  Federal  quaal-Judl- 
cial  experience  Mr  Durfee  has  enjoyed,  he 
has  on  three  distinct  occasions  flagrantly 
violated  the  code  of  ethics  of  the  agency 
which  he  h.mself  heads  On  every  one  of 
these  occasions  It  is  clear:  first,  that  he  ac- 
cepted "u.' ukimI"  hospit^allty:  and  second, 
that  the  ho.«!pitalltv  wsus  pn>vlded  bv  persons 
vih.)  had  a:i  intense  and  obvious  pecuniary 
interest  in  the  business  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Bo?rd.  his  acencv 

It  IS  tnjf  of  course  that  on  evfrv  one  of 
^Y.f  three  ^craFion.^  cited  at  lentr'h  tb  )vp 
there  was  an  apparent  public  purpose  >r 
sorts  The  tr.p  tjj  North  Carolina  was  to 
lend  the  auth  irltv  of  the  head  of  the  CAB 
t<)  achieve  a  more  cf«pera*;7e  relationship 
betwef.n  MAT-;  and  the  commercial  ai.-line.s 
The  trip  to  Mexico  was  a  crremor.lal  inaus'- 
iral  flight  to  encoura*je  "a  better  imder- 
standing  of  the  common  Interests  (X  b.to 
countries."  The  pu.-pose  )f  «.<"  P  mie  trip, 
another  ce.-emonial  Inautrural  flight,  was  to 
advance  tne  '  pef)ple  to  people  "  program  fco- 
greater  international   understanding. 


It  can  be  \rgu"d  that  thc-ie  are  all  latKl- 
ab>  purposes  desigiitxi  to  auvance  XJie  pub- 
lic interests  And  the  participation  of  the 
head  if  tl.p  CAB  ill  sutii  k  »  k1  c::d.s  phfUiid 
be  encrjuraged  and  praised  rather  than  cas- 
tigated 

Bit  vvh'i  determined  that  the  head  of  the 
CAB  should  It'iitl  the  pneslige  and  authority 
:  '.IS  f)..s.'i  ri  to  li^u'.'ie  purposes'"  The  an- 
swer of  course  1.=;  that  it  was  certain  com- 
mercial airlines  that  have  an  tniense  and 
pecuniary  Interest  in  the  business  of  the 
C\B  On  no  occasion  was  there  any  sanc- 
tion In  law.  oongresfiion&l  reaolutlon.  or  any 
other  public  action  for  achieving  tlieae 
laudable  purposes  by  oommerclal  airline  hos- 
pitality for  the  he»d  of  the  CAB 

This  is  a  free  country.  Any  gr(.up  of  men 
can  decide  to  advance  any  wori.^i  Aiule  pur- 
pose they  deaire  But  It  is  g'-xl  public 
policy  for  a  Judicial  officer  to  lend  his  (^ilice 
to  such  a  group  for  a  public  purpose  de- 
termined by  them.  If  the  group  are  Itugants 
before  the  official  at  the  time  and  If  in  the 
process  they  entertain  him?  I  think  not. 
Is  it  Justification  for  violation  of  the  ex- 
plicitly stated  code  of  ethlca  of  the  office 
he  serves  for  such  a  public  official  to  accept 
the  kind  of  hospitality  we  have  described  at 
length  above  to  help  such  litigants  achieve 
ends  they  deem  laudable?  My  answer  Is 
"No." 

Is  there  any  possible  justification  In  "good 
motives"  for  the  acuon  of  Mr.  Durfee  In 
accepting  this  entertainment? 

The  answer  to  this  is  apparent  when  we 
ask:  What  did  the  airlines  spend  their 
money  for  when  they  entertained  Mr  Dur- 
fee? Did  Flying  Tiger  fundamentally  want 
greater  freedom  for  civil  aviation  arwl 
smoother  working  relations  with  MATS,  or 
did  they  want  MATS  routes  so  they  could 
make  bigger  profits  while  cultivating  the 
Chairman  of  CAB.  the  Board  that  deter- 
mines the  allocation  of  routes?  My  answer 
Is  frankly  that  they  wanted  all  three  The 
CAB  Chairman  while  unusually  entertained 
enabled  them  to  achieve  all  three. 

Did  Eastern  want  better  "understanding 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States"  or 
a  slick  pramotXaaaJ  Job  to  Increase  the  air 
traffic  on  their  new  run  so  that  they  could 
Improve  profits  and  entertain  and  win  bet- 
ter acquaintance  with  Jim  Ourfef  tlie  head 
of  the  CAB.  in  the  process?  The  answer  again 
la  "Yes"  three  times  and  the  "unusually'  en- 
tertained CAB  Chairman  helped  them 
achieve    it 

Finally,  did  TWA  want  to  advance  the 
Presidents  people-to-people  pr'jgram  or  did 
it  want  to  curry  a  Ilttie  better  relationship 
with  the  head  of  the  CAB  and  Increase 
profits  by  letting  the  world  know  about 
their   new   New   York -Rome  nonstop  flight? 

Once  again,  they  probably  wanted  all  of 
these  things  and  the  nominee  for  Judge  of 
the  Claims  Court  helped  them  achieve  all  of 
them. 

If  this  hospitality  does  not  redound  to  the 
profit  of  the  airline  it  would  be  Interesting 
to  know  how  the  corporate  officers  of  TWA 
and  Eastern  Airlines  Justify  those  costs. 

Fnnally.  let  me  say  that  I  feel  sure  that 
the  nominee  did  not  look  at  these  entertain- 
ment orcaslons  as  cotdblood>Hl1y  as  I  have 
described  them  I  presume  he  was  chiefly 
Interested  in  t,he  public  purpose  on  all  these 
occasions  But  Is  there  any  man  who  can 
doubt  what  realistically  hap()ened?  Can  any 
man  tell  me  what  the  purpose  of  the  "un- 
usual h(Mpltality"  clause  of  the  CAB  Code  of 
Ethics  is  if  It  Isn't  to  prevent  exactly  what 
I  have  described?  And  Is  there  any  doubt 
In  anyone's  mind  that  a  Judge  -and  cer- 
tainly a  Judge  on  the  Court  of  Claims — who 
Is  Intell^nt  enough  and  realistic  enough 
to  serve  the  public  should  reoocnlze  this? 

Mr  Durfee  Is  not  beln^  prosecuted  for  re- 
m  'VaJ  from  office  He  Is  not  being  dis- 
ciplined f'.r  misconduct  He  Is  being  con- 
sidered for  elevation   to  a  Judicial   position 
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that  has  been  graced  and  la  now  graced  by 
eminent  jurlati  a  lifetime  appointment  at 
$25,500   a  year   to  the  Court  of  Claims. 

ITie  President.  would-be-Presldents.  and 
Senators  today  make  impassioned  speeches 
dtx-rying  the  sagging  moral  fiber  of  too  many 
-of  the  Americi.n  people  Such  practices 
as  radio  and  'IV  disk  Jockey  payola  and 
rigKed  TV  shows,  for  Instance  have  shocked 
our  moral  sen^ibiUtles.  But  let  up  not  for- 
get tliat  disk  Jockeys  and  quiz-show  par- 
ticipants were  not  entrxisted  by  their  Gov- 
ernment with  reip-jnsibliity  for  their  con- 
dvict.  ITaey  are  not  eulomed  with  a  specific 
and  direct  ctxle  cf  ethics  And  yet  guilty 
disk  J(X-keys  have  been  flrr-d  and  subjected 
to  a  lifetime  blai  kball  by  their  Industry. 
Rigged  quiz  show  p  irtlcipauts  are  in  disgrace 

Tixlay'8  nomlne<  has  been  entrusted  by 
his  Government  with  a  heavy  resp<>n.«!billty 
He  iias  been  enjo  ned  by  an  explicit  code 
of  etiiics  He  has  -lolated  that  ethical  code. 
What  has  been  the  conse<iuence  for  him'  It 
has  been  elevation  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Senate,  to  t  very  high  lifetime  Judi- 
cial office 

Approval  by  this  committee  Is  a  moral 
Issue  Mr  Chalrrtan,  I  f^el  it  Is  my  srul 
duty  as  Senator  from  Wl>c<)i,.sin  to  a-sk  that 
the  n')mination  of  Mr  James  Durfee  to  the 
C-Jurt  of  Claims  n  )t  be  confirmed  I  want 
t<T  make  It  clear  taat  In  g<x>d  conscience  I 
cannot  say  that  the  nominee  Is  "fjersonally 
obnoxious"  to  me  I  have  ab*^Mutely  no  per- 
8r>nal  antipathy  toward  Mr  Durfee  and  In- 
deed no  reason  to  have  any  I  opfxjse  hlra 
solely  for  the  reasons  I  hH.e  stated   above. 


F^DER.A^L  Air'  FOR  EDUCATION 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  Pre.sident.  this 
morning's  Washl  ipton  Pest  carrie.s  an 
excellent  editorial  pleading  for  this  Con- 
gress to  con.sider  an  adequate  Federal 
aid  for  education  bill  The  Pest  pleads 
for  this  Congres.s  to  pav  its  debt  to  the 
future  of  our  coiintiy  by  acting  where 
the  admlni.strat.on  has  .shown  it  will 
not  act.  to  do  .something  significant  and 
decisive  about  th^"  shortage  of  teachers 
and  cla.ssr(X)ms  Thi.s  teacher  and  class- 
room gap  is  mor'  serious  to  America's 
future  than  the  missile  gap. 

I  a.sk  iinanimnii>  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point 

There  beinp;  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Fount  A  Df  op  YoTrrH 

The  Senate's  Democrats.  In  caucus  as- 
sembled on  Wednesday,  are  reported  to  have 
expressed  strong  se  itlment  f'^r  a  broad  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  bill — Including  aid  for 
teacher  salaries,  college  clas8roon:is  and 
school  constructlcn.  "There  Is  nothing 
more  vital  to  Amer  ca  and  nothing  more  im- 
portant." Majority  Leader  Lyndon  Johnson 
told  reporters,  "thin  passage  of  education 
legislation."  If  the  Dem  x-rats  really  be- 
lieve this — and  theie  L=  good  reason  for  them 
to  believe  it  since  It  happens  to  be  Incon- 
trovertibly  true — liey  ought  to  act  on  It 
They  could  devote  themselves  to  no  more 
useful — and  no  more  politically  profitable — 
Issue  In  this   presidential   election  year. 

The  public  8cbo>l8  of  this  Nation  sufTer 
tod&j  from  a  short  ige  of  132.400  clas-^rooms 
The  numt>er  of  pupils  enrolled  In  exce.ss  of 
normal  classroom  capacity  rose  from  1,830- 
000  in  the  fall  of  1958  to  1,883,000  this  fall. 
These  figures  are  tnken  from  a  statement  by 
Arthur  S  Flemmmg.  Secretary  of  Health, 
Elducatlon.  and  We  fiire  in  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration "V,'"  have  miule  very  little 
pri>gress  over  tlie  y  »ars  '  Mr  Flemmmg  said. 
"In  dealing  with   itie  huge   tmcklog  of  need 


few  classrooms  which  developed  during  the 
war  years,  when  school  construction  was 
virtually  at  a  standstill."  A  press  release  Is- 
sued simultaneously  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  also  a  Republican,  says  that 
".State  departments  of  education  reported  In 
the  survey  that  98.800  full-time  teachers 
have  nrvt  met  full  certification  standards  for 
teaching  This  total  Is  an  increase  of  5,900 
or  6  3  percent   over  that  of  last  year." 

But  it  is  now  perfectly  apparent  that  the 
Republican  administration  which  recognizes 
and  presents  this  problem  Is  not  going  to 
do  anything  to  solve  It.  The  President's 
schxil  aid  proposal  is  so  meager,  so  nig- 
gardly, so  inadequate  as  to  amount  to  no 
more  than  an  empty,  mocking  gesture  in  the 
schijol  crisis.  "The  administration  has  been 
up  and  down  the  lull  on  this  issue."  Senator 
HiBKRT  H  HiMPHREY  told  iicwsmen,  "but 
never  in  the  schoolhouse.  This  Is  the  time 
to  put  them  on  the  line"  He  is  abundantly 
right  Perhaps,  as  Senator  FfLBRicHT  pre- 
dicted, the  President  would  veto  any  real 
school  bill  pasjsed  by  Congress,  The  Demo- 
crats could  choose  no  firmer,  more  advan- 
tageous ground  on  which  to  take  their  stand. 

For  all  Americans  are  tcjuched  by  the  pub- 
lic schools  All  Americans  can  see  their 
decay  All  Americans  can  understand  that 
the  schools  are  the  es.sential  source  of  the 
Nation's  security  and  strength  — that  the 
quality  of  the  schools  today  will  determine 
the  quality  of  scientific  and  industrial  and 
political  performance  in  the  United  States 
a  decade  hence.  All  Americans  know  that 
from  the  earliest  days  of  this  Republic,  the 
public  schools  have  been  its  fountain  of 
youth  And  they  will  not  choose  to  let  that 
fountain  run  dry, 

Mr  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  -Mr. 
NEtnsERGER  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


NAME  CALLING  DURING  POLmC.^L 
CAMPAIGNS 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Wasluneton  Sunday  Star  of  January  24, 
1960,  appears  the  following  headline: 
"Top    Democrats    Join     m    Attack    on 

NiXON." 

Th.e  .subhead  is:  "Two  Thousand  Five 
Hundred  Hear  Seven  Hopefuls  and  Tru- 
man." 

That  Is  quite  a  favorite  indoor  sport 
in  the  political  arena.  Everj-one  fully 
under.'^tands  that  that  is  a  part  of  the 
American  tradition.  The  fact  that  we 
shoot  at  the  other  side  and  they  shoot  at 
us  IS  an  accepted  teciinique. 

I  am  reminded  a  iittie  of  the  iminiti- 
ated  bombardier  who  landed  in  Korea. 
On  his  first  mi.ssion.  when  the  antiair- 
craft puns  fir.^t  .shot  at  the  plane  and 
fliik  bepan  to  tear  through  the  fuselaee. 
this  boy,  not  only  bewildered,  but  fright- 
ened to  tears,  turned  to  a  grizzled  old 
sergeant  and  said.  "Sarge.  they  are 
shooting  at  us."  The  old  sergeant  said. 
"Yes;  they  are  allowed  to." 

So  there  is  plenty  of  shooting  But 
it  seem.s  to  me  that  there  are  limits  be- 
yond which  the  .shooting  should  not  go 
in  a  political  war. 


I  read  a  paragraph  from  the  article  In 
the  Sunday  Star,  written  by  feature 
writer  David  S.  Broder,  of  the  Star  staCf, 
as  reported  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Simday  edition  of  the  Star: 

The  assembled  Democrats  cheered  happily 
as  various  ."speakers  assailed  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent as  a  "Juvenile  delinquent,"  "a  slicker." 
and  "a  man  about  whom  too  many  questions 
remain  to  be  answered." 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  that  is  a  mani- 
festation of  an  inferiority  complex. 
Some  people  manifest  that  complex  by 
wearing  loud  neckties.  The  beatniks 
satisfy  their  inferiority  complex  by  going 
around  in  dirty  underwear,  unshaven, 
reading  FK>eLry  that  no  one  understands, 
and  carrj-ing  on  in  an  amazingly  crass 
fa"^hion. 

Tlien,  of  course,  there  are  some  who 
register  their  inferiority  complex  by 
dipping  mio  Roget's  Thesaurus  to  find 
what  other  terms  they  can  use  as  they 
a.s.sail  someone  who  is  a  contender  for 
public  office. 

I  think  it  is  a  great  testimony  to  the 
Vice  President  that  he  does  not  shoot 
back  m  kind,  and  stoop  to  such  proce- 
dures. 

In  my  second  campaign  for  Congress 
I  took  an  oath  that  I  would  not  mention 
mj-  opponent  from  that  day  on.  I  think, 
as  I  go  back  and  examine  the  history.  I 
did  not  mention  him.  I  let  him  saw 
liis  own  wood,  carrj-  his  own  water,  and 
peddle  his  own  merchandise.  I  have 
never  sought  to  dowTigrade  a  man  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fence  m  terms  that  were 
not  printable  on  every  r>ossible  occasion. 

If  this  is  a  preview  of  what  we  are  to 
have  in  the  I960  campaign,  we  might  as 
well  know  it  ftrst  as  last.  I  have  a 
leather-bound  copy  of  Roget's  The- 
saurus, and  I  shall  dust  off  all  the  favorite 
synonyms:  i>erhaps  we  shall  do  some 
swapping  on  that  basis.  However,  I 
think  the  kind  of  nomenclature  used  is 
uncalled  for.  I  believe  that  if  such  a 
term  as  "a  juvenile  delinquent"  is  meant 
to  be  applicable  to  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  then  indeed  we  have 
fallen  from  grace  in  our  jxilitical 
decorum,  and  it  is  about  time  to  take  a 
little  inventory. 

Thank  God.  the  Vice  President  is  a 
man  of  s'L.ability,  character,  and  re- 
straint. He  does  not  employ  terms  of 
that  kind  in  a  campaign. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
support  the  remarks  of  the  minority 
leader.  I  was  shocked  to  read  m  the 
pre.ss  yesterday  accounts  of  the  dinner 
to  which  the  minority  leader  has  re- 
ferred, and  the  language  which  was  used 
in  discussing  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  Stales. 

Certamly.  in  recent  years  no  man  has 
ever  carried  our  fiag  into  foreign  coun- 
tries, under  greater  difficulties,  and  at 
times  great  danger,  than  has  Vice  Presi- 
dent NixoN  He  has  earned  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  Americans  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  of  other  free  peoples 
throughout  the  world. 

To  .speak  of  him  in  the  terms  which 
were  applied  to  him  at  the  Democratic 
dinner  last  Saturday  night.  I  believe,  is 
a  disgraceful  performance.  It  reminded 
me  to  some  extent  of  a  group  of  little 
schoolboys    who    meet    after    school    to 
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think  up  DaxBes  to  call  the  captain  of 
the  oi^xxin^r  team  when  he  ai>pears  on 
the  athletic  flekL  The  whole  picture  had 
some  very  juvenile  a^?ects  of  its  own. 

I  believe  that  this  kind  ol  performance 
and  this  kind  of  name  calling  applied  to 
a  man  in  high  public  office  who  has 
demcnstrated  his  patriotism,  his  ability, 
and  his  willingness  to  run  great  nsks  in 
serving  the  people  of  the  United  States  is 
a  thoroughly  disgraceful  procedure,  and 
I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  add  my  remarks  to  those  of  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent.  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  do  not  have  the  right  to 
yield.  If  I  may  have  unanimous  con- 
sent to  do  so,  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, who  has  the  floor? 

The  PRESrorNG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  the  floor. 
He  has  1  minute  remainincr. 

Mr.  BUSH.  If  I  mai^  do  so,  I  am  glad 
to  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  do  not  in 
any  way  endorse  any  critici.sm  of  the 
Vice  President.  I  had  nothu^  to  do 
with  making  any  of  the  speeches  re- 
ferred to. 

Does  the  Senator  not  recall  that  on 
other  occasions  important  persons  have 
been  criticized?  For  example,  a  distin- 
guished lady  representative  from  the 
great  State  of  Connecticut  who  was 
nominated  to  be  our  Ambassador  to 
BraziL  She  was  criticized  because  she 
had  once  suggested  that  a  former  Oemo- 
cratic  President  bed  the  country  into 
war.  Msmy  of  us  felt  that  that  type  of 
thing  should  be  considered  along  with 
many  other  things  said  in  campaiRns.  in 
which  perhaps  everyone  overstates  his 
position  somewhat  in  the  heat  of  the 
cam.paign. 

After  all,  this  dinner  was  regarded  as 
something  of  a  kickofi  dinner  for  the 
presidential  campaign. 

Mr.  BUSH  Nothing  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  said  changes  in  the 
slightest  the  view  which  I  have  previ- 
ously expressed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  have  much  to 
say  on  this  question,  except  to  observe 
that  what  has  been  said  will  no  doubt 
make  others  feel  they  will  have  plenty 
of  time  m  which  to  answer  it.  I  rather 
think  that  what  is  complained  of  now 
will  be  very  maid,  indeed,  compared  with 
what  will  be  said  by  the  time  the  cam- 
paign is  over.  So  we  need  not  get  ex- 
cited about  it  at  this  tmie,  because  we 
will  find  that  many  more  names,  and 
stronger  names,  will  be  called  before  th*' 
campaign  is  over.  I  recall,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  have  had  some  names 
called  in  past  campaigns,  and  that  is 
true  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  am 
sure  the  coming  campaign  will  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  same  way.  Perhaps  the 
name  calling  was  caused  by  something 
that  had  been  said  before,  which  led  up 
to  the  name  calling.  Perhaps  those  who 
did  the  name  calling  had  a  good  reason 
for  calling  names.  Perhaps  that  hap- 
pened at  the  meeting  on  Saturday  eve- 
ning.   I  was  not  present.    I  am  not  de- 


fending anyone.  However,  I  do  feel  that 
during  the  coming  campaign  other 
names  will  be  called.  Let  us  remember, 
also,  that  this  is  not  necessarily  a  party 
speaking,  Irut,  rather,  individuals  speak- 
inj.  We  v.ill  find,  during  the  approach- 
ing campaign,  that  many  individuals 
throughout  the  United  States  will  be 
calling  their  political  opponents  all 
kinds  of  names.  That  wUl  be  true  of 
candidate;",  of  the  Republican  Party  and 
of  the  Democratic  Party  Therefore,  I 
do  not  btJieve  we  should  become  too 
excited. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  join  t:ie  minority 
leader  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut at  thiJ  time  m  expressing  regret  at 
the  remarks  wh,ch  were  made  concern- 
ing our  Vice  President  Although  I 
verj"  much  regret  those  remarks,  I  can- 
not join  my  colleagues  in  their  concern 
as  to  their  effect. 

The  fact  is.  as  I  read  those  remarks  In 
yesterday's  newspaper,  I  was  reminded 
of  a  storj'  I  hoard  a  few  years  ago  about 
a  farmer  *ho  had  an  old  mule.  Tiie 
mule  had  outlived  its  usefulx.'jss  and 
generally  was  unpleasant  to  have  around 
the  farm.  The  farmer  kept  puttinf;  off 
disposing  of  the  m\ile.  He  alwavs  in- 
tended to  rlo  something  about  it  but  kept 
putting  off  the  action. 

Also  on  the  farm  the  farmer  l.ad  an 
old  well  vk  hich  he  had  been  promising 
to  fill  in.  His  wife  one  day  insisted  tiiat 
he  could  no  longer  put  off  filling  up  this 
well  but  mii.=;t  do  so  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  fanner  got  the  idea  that  he  couid 
do  both  jobs  at  one  time,  fill  in  the  well 
and  dispose  of  the  mule.  He  led  the 
mule  to  tnc  well,  aiid  got  on  its  blind 
side,  gavf  it  a  shove,  and  the  mule 
landed  about  40  feet  down  the  well.  The 
farmer  then  rounded  up  all  his  fri'»nds. 
and  they  all  began  shoveling  dirt  down 
the  well.  As  the  dirt  was  shovr-ied  it 
landed  on  the  old  mu!*'''^  back.  The  old 
mule  in  the  well  ju.st  kept  shaking  his 
t>ack;  and  itepping  on  top  of  the  dirt,  and 
finally  he  walked  out  of  the  well  safely. 
All  I  can  sny  to  my  friends  on  the 
other  Side  of  the  ai.sJc  i.;  that  if  they  will 
keep  on  ;.hoveling  dirt.  Vice  President 
Nixon  wl  1  walk  into  the  White  House 
In  1960.      [LauRhter.] 

Mr  KE\TING  .sub.'^equentlv  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  8u<U<  unan;mous  consent  that 
what  I  ari  about  to  say  may  follow  the 
remark.^  )i  th.f  d.-".r.::  ;:.-h'-'d  .Srnator 
from  Delaware   (Mr    Williams]. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  b  so  ordf^ed. 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr  President,  what 
candidates  for  hi^^h  office  may  say  at  a 
b.j  politnal  rally  Is.  to  a  deeree  ex- 
cusable One  does  not  ^et  verv  many 
cheers  frc^m  the  faithful  by  dealing  with 
Lssues;  he  gets  great  cheer j  from  those 
who  are  dedicated  to  on*"  philosophv  only 
by  callins  the  opponent  name.=;  We  can 
expect  much  of  that  kind  of  conduct. 
The  course  was  cliarted  bv  the  chairman 
of  the  Diimocratic  National  Committee 
on  a  nationwide  television  program  a 
couple  of  weeks  a^o,  when  he  said  that 
tius  cami>aign  would  be  the  roughest  in 
history,  that  all  attacks  would  be  cen- 
tered on  Vice  President  Nixow,  that  there 


was  much  In  his  pa.5t  which  would  be 
dredged  up.  ttnd  so  forth  and  so  on. 

We  will  hear  much  of  that  kind  of 
talk,  but  in  my  judgment  none  of  those 
things  can  he  made  to  stick,  they  will 
not  stick  Our  distinguished  Vice  Presi- 
dent will  emerge  ^n  top.  The  story  re- 
lated by  Uie  distinguishwl  Senator  from 
Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams]  Ls,  ind«^d, 
very  p<iinted. 

It  is  significant  that  on  the  same  day 
those  candidates  for  high  office  were 
taking  Uie  low  road,  tlie  di.stingui.siied 
Vice  Pre.sidtnt  was  taking  tlie  high  road 
and  was  deal.ng  with  one  of  the  trrat 
issues  vihich  face  our  country  On  the 
day  of  the  d-barle  at  the  Sheriitnn  Park 
Hotel,  the  Vif^e  President  releaser"  a  very 
Interesting  lettt-r  to  Mr.  .Mcxander  P. 
Jones,  known  to  many  of  us  as  "Casey" 
Jones,  of  Syracuse.  NY.  Mr.  Jones  is 
tile  executive  editor  of  the  Syracuse 
H'  raid-Journal  and  is  widely  known  as 
an  independent  thinker  and  writer. 

In  his  letter,  the  Vice  Pr*isident  set 
forth  in  some  detail  hLs  views  on  the 
recent  steel  dispute  and  his  ideas  as  to 
possiitjle  future  action.  Because  his 
vigorous  and  helpful  paiticipation  in  the 
settlement  of  the  steel  impa.sse  was  so 
successful,  the  ct)mmenl.s  of  the  Vice 
President  de-erve  the  cioso  attentif)n  of 
t-vory  Member  of  Coneress  The  Vice 
Pre.sident,  in  cooperation  with  Secretary 
of  Labor  Mitchell,  performed  a  great 
service  in  getting  the  parties  together 
and  in  working  out  iin  agreeable  sol uuon. 

I  noted  with  particular  interest  the 
Vice  Presidents  call  fur  iegisLation  to 
deal  wiih  future  aatioruil  em*  rgmcies 
resulting  from  labor-management  dis- 
putes. I  su^ge^t  thdt  it  ought  tx'  appro- 
priate for  s<jinc  of  tliuse  who  excoriate 
the  Vice  President  so  severely  on  tiie 
basis  of  personalities  to  join  him  in  Uie 
exfort  to  promote  such  legislation.  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  with  tlie  Vice  Pres- 
iduut's  view  that  wc  sliould  not  simply 
sit  back  n-  w  tliat  the  steel  situation  has 
been  cleared  up,  and  wait  for  another 
crisis.  In  my  judgment.  Coni;rei>s  has  a 
solemn  obligation  to  come  to  grips  with 
this  problem  and  to  provide  the  Presi- 
dent with  flexible  and  workable  means 
for  helping  to  settle  future  labor-man- 
agement disputes. 

Certainly,  the  Vice  Presidents  exper- 
tise must  be  recognized  by  all  of  us.  I 
axn  hopeful  that  his  feeling  tliat  legisia- 
Uon  IS  needed  will  be-  heeded 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  thf  Vice  President  s  intt  resting 
lettf'r  to  Mr  Jones  be  pruited  at  this 
point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

Ofticf   or  TUT   Vkt  P«rsTr>Kj«rr, 

W ashing t' in.  January  21,  19S0. 
Mr    Ai.EXANriiTi  f   Jiji>rK.s, 
A  .      uttve  KditOT . 
Sxp-acu.<te  Hrraid-Jviimal, 

Dkam.  (  a.s>  t  I  prpwtly  appri?ci«ted  ynur 
letter  ol  Jioiuarv  5  and  piartirularly  t^« 
cancl'K-  ii:»d  frBJikTieiw  with  which  yrxi  Cll«- 
cusaed  the  str-el  settitmenc 

I  re«J./!e  that  a  nut:.t>er  (rf  quepUorw  hare 
been  raused  a.^  V)  Uie  setUem'nt  aj>d  the  role 
that  -■f^.re'.  jLTj  M.->chell  and  I  played  with 
regard  to  It.  I  thlt  k  perhaps  the  liest  way 
to  answer  thuee   quebUons   la   to  review    Uie 
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factors  which    led    to   our   mediation   effort* 
and  the  aJtfmatives  which  c/j!ifrouted  u«. 

As  ycni  will  reca  1,  Just  before  the  Presi- 
dent left  on  hu  tr:p  abroAd.  he  said  in  lili 
television  address  I  >  the  Nation  "It  la  up  to 
labor  and  manageiaent  •  •  •  V»  adjust  re- 
sponsibly and  eq  iltably  their  diflerence* 
•  •  •  what  great  news  it  w^uld  be  if.  during 
the  course  of  this  Journey.  I  should  receive 
word  of  a  settlemei.t  of  this  steel  controversy 
that  Ls  fair  to  Uie  woricers,  fair  to  manage- 
ment and  above  lUl  fair  to  the  American 
people  " 

The  flrst  questloa  the  Secretary  and  I  un- 
dertook to  explore  was  whether  the  Presi- 
dent's expressed  desire  for  a  settlement 
could  be  realized  \.flth:iut  sc^me  new  media- 
tion action  on  ov)r  part  Our  preliminary 
discussions  wlT.^i  re  irescnratives  of  Ivth  sides 
convinced  us  that  there  was  n^i  chance  what- 
ever for  a  settlement  unless  some  new  Initia- 
tive was  undertake  a  to  bring  them  together. 

We.  therefore.  a«;ced  Mr  Blough  and  other 
top  managemei.t  representatives  and  Mr 
Mcl>inrtld  and  "ther  rf-presentativr-s  (f  the 
union  whether  the}  wished  us  t<  attempt  to 
mediate  the  dispute  While  bf>th  sides  In- 
dicated that  thry  eld  not  feel  there  was  too 
much  hope  that  t  ley  could  reach  a  nego- 
tiated settlement,  liey  agreed  that  such  a 
procedure  was  worih  trying  and  that  they 
would  cooperate  to  the  extent  possible  This 
waa  the  origin  of  the  meetings  which  t-jok 
place  in  my  home  In  which  Secretary  Mitch- 
ell. Mr  B'ou'h.  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr  Gcld- 
bere.  and  I  participated. 

At  the  beginning  :)f  these  negotJatlong.  the 
poESiblUtles  of  settlement  seemed  hopeless 
The  companies'  offfr  was  for  a  wage-benefit 
package  which  the  companies  estlmaU-d 
would  add  31  cents  to  their  costs  over  a 
period  of  30  month?.  In  addition,  the  com- 
panies asked  for  revision  of  section  2B  of  the 
contract  so  that  management  would  have 
more  control  over  local  work  practices  which 
they  felt  was  cssent'a!  for  Increased  efficiency. 

The  union  compli  tely  opposed  any  changes 
In  the  work  practices  provision  of  the  con- 
tract. On  the  ecor  omlc  side.  Mr  McDonald 
at  ovLT  first  meeUng  bluntly  stated.  "I  can- 
not settle  with  the  steel  companies  for  less 
than  the  amount  that  I  received  from  Can 
and  Aluminum  witaout  a  strike."  I  think  It 
is  Important  at  this  point  to  recall  that  our 
negotiations  t>egan  the  week  that  he  htid 
completed  his  negc  tlatioc  of  the  Aluminum 
contract.  And  the  companies'  computation 
of  what  McDonald  contended  was  the  Can 
and  Aluminum  pittern  wa5  an  Increased 
wage-benefit  co«t  f  f  52  cents  for  30  months. 

In  other  words,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
neeotlatlons.  the  companies  were  ofTerlng  a 
31 -cent  Increase  o.er  30  months  as  against 
62  cent«  demandel  by  the  union  and  the 
parties  were  in  conipU  te  du^apreement  on  the 
local  work  practicis  Issue.  During  our  first 
few  meetings  we  made  very  little  progress. 
At  a  meeting  in  mv  home  2  days  before 
Christmas,  the  netotlatlons  reached  a  point 
where  both  sides  -efused  to  move  any  fur- 
ther In  the  direct. on  of  an  agreement  and 
there  seemed  to  bf  a  hopeless  deadlock. 

It  was  at  that  point  that  the  Secretary  and 
I  talked  to  Mr  Plough  and  Mr  McDonald 
»eparnt.ely  and  a.'-ked  whether  they  thought 
It  mit^ht  be  useful  if  we  were  to  consult 
Individually  with  each  party  and  recom- 
mend an  amount  !n  between  their  two  posi- 
tions which  each  would  be  completely  free 
to  accept  or  reject    if  he  saw  fit. 

Both  agreed  that  this  course  of  action 
might  be  helpful  t  nd  after  2  days  of  Intense 
negotiations  and  discussions  and  consulta- 
tion with  the  President  we  recommended 
the  figure  of  41  cents  which  both  the  union 
and  management  voluntarily  accepted.  As 
far  as  the  work  pracUces  lsra«  waa  con- 
cerned, the  best  tl  at  we  were  able  to  g«t  Um 
union  to  agree  wf.«  to  set  up  a  sttidy  com- 
misslon  with  a  ntutral  chairman. 


I  realize  that  a  ntimber  of  questions  have 
been  raised  as  to  why  we  recommended  the 
amount  that  we  did.  I  think  the  answers  to 
those  queetlons  can  be  found  when  we  ex- 
amine the  bargaining  position  of  each  party. 

Mr  McDonald  came  to  these  negotiations 
in  a  stT'inper  position  than  the  companies. 
He  had  Just  won  from  Aluminum  and  Can 
without  a  strike  higher  settlement*  than  the 
one  he  eventually  aereed  to  accept  with  the 
steel  companies.  Polls  that  he  had  taken 
(and  Incidentally,  the  polls  the  companies 
had  taken  substantiated  his  claims  in  this 
respect )  Indicated  that  the  union  members 
would  vote  down  the  companies'  last  ofler 
by  a  majority  of  over  90  percent.  He  aLso 
believed  that  if  the  dispute  were  not  settled 
and  had  to  be  sent  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President  he  would  do  better  In  a  C-ongrcss 
heavily  dominated  by  Members  elected  with 
union  suppcwt  In  an  election  year  than  would 
the  companies.  Considering  the  strong  bar- 
gaining iKtsltlon  of  the  union,  their  agree- 
ment to  a  settlement  which  was  less  than 
the  pattern  that  they  had  been  able  to  nego- 
tiate with  Can  and  Aluminum  was,  In  my 
opinion,    a   major    achievement. 

Looking  at  the  settlement  from  t^e  stand- 
p>oint  of  the  companies,  no  one  questions 
but  that  they  agreed  to  an  amount  which 
was  greater  than  they  thought  could  be  ab- 
sorbed by  Increased  worker  productivity, 
though  It  Is  entirely  conceivable  that  the 
rising  efllciericy  between  now  and  1962  could 
offset  the  increase  in  labor  costs  duru.L;  this 
period.  In  addition,  the  companies  lailed  to 
win  substantial  concessions  on  the  work 
rules  Issue.  But  company  representatives 
have  pointed  out  some  of  these  positive  fac- 
tors which  led  them  to  agree  to  the  recom- 
mended settlement. 

1.  The  amount  they  settled  for  was  lower 
than  any  offer  they  bad  been  able  to  gel 
from  the  union  during  the  course  of  their 
negotiations  up  to  that  time. 

2.  It  was  less  than  one-half  of  the  poftwar 
pattern  In  wage-benefit  Increases  In  the  steel 
Industry.  For  example.  In  the  last  steel 
contract  the  w&ge-benelit  Increase  was  61 
cents  for  3  years  as  compared  with  41  cents 
for  30  months  on  this  occasion, 

3.  As  Conrad  Co<.iper,  the  chief  negotiator 
far  the  companies,  lias  stated,  the  amount  of 
this  settlement  was  30  percent  less  in  com- 
pany costs  than  would  have  been  the  case 
had  the  Can,  Aluminum,  and  Kaiser  patterns 
been  applied  to  steel.  In  other  words,  this 
settlement  rather  than  setting  off  a  new 
pattern  of  higher  wage  increases  was  actu- 
ally lower  than  the  pattern  In  wage  settle- 
ments already  efiablished  In  1959  and 
checked,  rather  than  increased,  tiie  so-called 
ripple  of  increased  wage  costs 

4  The  cokt-of-living  escalator  provision, 
which  had  resulted  In  a  17-cent  wage  in- 
crease over  the  3  years  of  the  previous  con- 
tract, was  finally  limited  In  this  contract  to 
a  maximum  of  6  cents  over  30  months.  In 
addition,  it  Is  provided  that  if  the  Insurance 
costs  which  the  company  has  assumed  un- 
der the  contract  prove  to  be  greater  tlian 
the  amount  estimated,  the  excess  costs  will 
be  deducted  from  any  cost-of-living  Increases 
which  may  have  accrued. 

A  basic  question  which  many  have  raised 
U  whether  a  better  result  In  the  end  would 
have  been  achieved  had  the  Secretary  and 
1  not  offered  our  good  offices  for  mediation  of 
the  dispute  at  this  time.  This,  of  course, 
U  a  matter  of  Judgment  on  which  there  can 
be  an  honest  disagreement  of  opinion,  I 
c&n  only  Indicate  my  own  appraisal  as  to 
what  would  have  happened  had  we  not  acted 
as  we  did. 

In  my  i>plr.lon,  the  price  the  union  would 
have  Insisted  upon  would  Inevitably  have 
>fone  up  rather  th*n  down  It  seems  only  log- 
llcal  to  conclude  th»t  after  the  union  had 
won  an  overwhelnrUng  victory  rejecting  the 
oocnpanlae'  la*t  offer  they  wculd  have  insisted 


<n  an  even  higher  settlement  than  they 
accepted  at  the  present  time.  I  also  beUeve 
that  If  the  partlee  had  failed  to  agree  after 
the  union  rejected  the  companies'  last  offer 
and  the  President,  as  required  by  law.  had 
submitted  the  dispute  to  Congress  any  Gov- 
ernment-imposed settlement  that  the  Con- 
gress would  have  brought  atx>ut  through 
compulsory  arbitration,  plant  seizure,  or 
some  other  Government  device,  would  have 
been  higher  than  the  one  agreed  upon  at  this 
point. 

I  recc>pn:ze  that  there  are  those  who  have 
suggested  that  it  would  have  been  t>ett«r  In 
the  long  run  to  allow  the  Issue  to  go  to  the 
Congress  so  that  the  Congress  could  meet 
head  on  the  whole  question  of  too  much 
ixjwer  m  the  hands  ol  tiie  union  as  well  as 
inanagtment.  I  can  only  say  tl-at  any  ob- 
Jec'.ve  observer  would  have  to  agree  that 
there  could  be  nothing  more  Irresponsible 
than  to  place  before  the  Congress  m  an  elec- 
tion year  the  complicated  and  potentially 
explosive  Issue  of  labor-management  rela- 
tions. 

In  my  opinion,  the  result  would  not  only 
have  been  a  Government-imposed  settlement 
of  this  dispute  but  a  real  possibUity  of  the 
enactment  of  permanent  legislation  which 
would  have  provided  for  some  form  of  Gov- 
ernment-imposed cc:mpulsory  arbitration  In 
all  major  labor  disputes.  I  don't  need  to  tell 
you  that  Government  arbitration  means 
Government  wage  txing  and  that  Govern- 
ment wage  fixing  inevitably  means  Govern- 
ment price  fixing.  Once  we  get  Inio  this 
vicious  circl"  not  only  collective  bargaii^ing 
but  the  productive  private  enterprise  system, 
as  we  know  it.  is  doomed. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  contend  that  there 
could  not  be  honest  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  course  of  action  the 
Secretary  and  I  followed  in  mediating  this 
dispute.  But  after  weighing  all  the  factors 
involved,  we  concluded  that  our  failure  to 
do  everjrthing  possible  to  bring  about  a  vol- 
untary settlement  at  this  lime  would  have 
been  highly  detrimental  to  the  public 
interest. 

As  chairman  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Price  Stability  for  Eiconomic  Growth,  I  am 
acutely  aware  of  the  dangers  of  Inflation 
which  can  arise  from  wage  Increases  that 
consistently  exceed  Increases  In  productivity. 
But  on  the  plus  side  it  should  be  noted  that 
while  the  wage-benefit  Increase  was  greater 
than  the  companies  wanted  to  pay,  this  was 
Uie  first  contract  since  the  war  In  which  the 
Increase  was  such  that  the  companies  did 
not  find  It  necessary  to  Incretise  prices  at  the 
time  the  contract  went  Into  force.  Whether 
price  Increases  can  be  avoided  In  the  future 
win  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  how  the 
union  and  the  companies  carry  out  the  Pres- 
ident's Injunction  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  that  "the  national  Interest  demands 
that  in  the  period  of  Industrial  peace  which 
has  been  assured  by  the  new  contract,  both 
management  and  labor  make  every  possible 
effort  to  increase  efficiency  and  productivity 
In  the  manufacture  of  steel  so  that  price  in- 
creases can  be  avoided  " 

Incidentally,  I  believe  that  one  of  the  con- 
structive results  of  the  long  fight  the  com- 
panies miade  on  the  work-rule  Issue  was  that 
it  focused  nationwide  attention  on  the  criti- 
cal necessity  of  increasing  our  efficiency  and 
productivity  If  we  are  to  maintain  our  com- 
petitive jxjsltlon  in   the  world. 

As  I  told  the  representatives  of  the  major 
com.panles  and  the  union  at  a  dinner  In  my 
home  after  the  settlement,  the  people  of  the 
country  will  not  tolerate  another  massive 
struggle  of  this  type  In  the  steel  Industry. 
Their  Interest,  as  well  as  that  of  the  country 
at  large,  will  be  at  stake  as  they  explore 
every  possible  means  of  Increasing  produc- 
tivity, reducing  costs,  and  improving  rela- 
tions between  union  and  management  dur- 
ing the  period  ol  this  contr&ct. 
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For  my  part.  I  Intend  to  continue  my 
studies  or  this  problem  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining what  legislative  action  might  be 
taken  which  would  provide  better  protection 
for  the  public  interest  In  the  settlement  of 
labor-management  dUputes  and  at  the  same 
time  not  Impair  the  basic  stren^.h  of  our 
private  enterprise  economy. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  Nixon. 


THANKS.  MR    VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  people  in 
all  parts  of  the  Nation  breathed  a  si^h 
of  relief  when  the  long  and  costly  st^el 
strike  was  settled.  We  have  the  Vice 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
thank  for  bringing  together  the  opposin-; 
sides  so  that  free  collective  bargamir.-: 
could  be  resumed  toward  the  end  of  sft- 
tling  the  strike. 

I  ask  unanunous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  San  Diego  Union 
which  thanks  Vice  President  Nixon,  a-s 
well  as  a  column  by  Mr.  David  Lawrence 
which  clarifies  some  of  the  provisions  of 
the  strike  settien-.ent.  and.  finally,  a 
column  by  Mr  John  M  Cummmg.s  m 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  columns  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(FYom  the  San  Diego  Union,  Jan    5.  1960| 

A  BtntDEN  Lim:i> — Thanks  Mr   Vice 

President 

With  powerful  leverage  by  Vice  President 
Nixon  and  Labor  Secretary  James  P  Mitchell, 
the  burden  of  the  longest  steel  strike  in  the 
Nation'3  history  has  been  lifted  from  the 
back  of  the  economy  The  Nation  marches 
into  the  new  decade  relieved  and  confident 
It  can  master  the  economic  ar.d  de'er.se  chal- 
lenges that  lie  ahead 

The  acceptance  of  Mr  NrxoN  s  formula  for 
settling  the  strike  brought  an  orderly  and 
harmonious  conclusion  to  a  dispute  that  has 
defied  the  best  efforts  of  arbiters  since  May 
The  fact  that  the  settlement  was  achieved 
voluntarily  Indicated  that  when  free  collec- 
tive bargaining  is  prosecuted  m  gr-od  faith 
no  labor-management  Is.sue  is  too  big  to 
resolve. 

The  ofBces  of  Mr  N:xon  and  Mr  Mitchell 
were  ina'rumental  in  accentuating  the  pns\- 
tlve  in  the  negotiations  As  Mr  Mitchell 
pointed  out  yesterday,  the  differences  be- 
tween the  parties  had  narrowed  to  a  point 
the  Goverr.ment-recomniended  settlement 
was  accepted  voluntarily 

The  agreement,  when  ra'if.*^'!  bv  '!;e  t.'SW 
membership  as  expected,  w.ll  i^-.ve  the  v.-  Tk- 
ers  an  estimated  39  to  40  cents  an  hour  in- 
crease in  pay  and  benefits  over  the  next 
30  months  It  is  estimated  that  the  steel 
industry  s  costs  wiil  increase  by  $600  mil- 
lion a  year 

In  the  compromise  nailed  down  by  Mr. 
Nixon  the  union  won  more  wage  Increase 
than  mana^em.ent  had  been  willing  to  give. 
But  this  concession  was  balanced  oO  by  the 
union's  agreement  to  submit  the  acrimonious 
work  rules  issue  to  a  union-management 
committee  This  was  recognition  that  the 
issue  needs  a  thorough  airing,  and  It  was 
a  major  concession  on  the  tTSW's  part 

It  had  not  been  determined  whether  the 
settlement  will  result  In  steel  price  In- 
creases. However,  it  Is  noteworthy  that  Mr 
Nixon  acted  in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of 
the  Presidents  Cabinet  Committee  for  Price 
Stability  and  Economic  Growth.  Mr,  Nixon 
hardly  would  author  a  settlement  that  con- 
tributed to  the  very  thing— inflation — that 
this  committee  is  fighting. 


Every  corner  of  our  land  will  feel  the  re- 
lief stemrrung  from  the  settlement  of  the 
steel  strike  Individual  workers.  cities. 
States,  and  the  Federal  Government  sire  out 
from  under  a  crushing  burden  that  threat- 
ened to  flatten  them  and   their  ptv-ketb^  Kiks 

Mr  NixoNs  st^iture  as  a  national  leader, 
already  greit  is  lurtl.er  enhanced  He  put 
the  economy  btt<  k  on  the  track  and  re- 
stored 1.1  b>r  peace  with  tact  and  sk:l! 
Those  wh  benefit  from  his  eff  rts  and 
that  includes  everybody — have  rea5.  ri  t.j  re- 
mem.ber  and  to  say.  "Thanks.  Mr  Vice  Presi- 
dent   ■ 


[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Jan    18, 

T-'.r.  .-^tee:.  Pact  in  CIray  Art \-  Exfct'tives 
or  T'A'o  Major  Firm.s  ."l'-rtf  Strikk  Sfttle- 
MENT  Was  Not     Ai:    B:  a(  k  ' 

(By  David  LriArence)  . 
Executives  of  the  various  steel  companies 
have  been  reviewing  what  really  happened  In 
the  settlement  of  the  steel  strike,  and  most  of 
them  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
maybe  the  final  agreement  reached  was  not 
as  bad  for  them  as  It  has  been  painted. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  agree  with  what 
I*resident  Eisenhower  said  about  the  pres- 
sure of  circumstances,  rather  than  the  pres- 
sure of  Gcvernment.  as  the  paramount  In- 
fluence in  bringing  about  the  settlement. 
The  head  of  one  company  put  it  this  way: 
"We  have  been  In  this  wage-price  spiral  for 
JO-'>dd  years.  You  can't  stop  a  great  wave 
of  that' kind  dead  In  Its  tracks  all  at  one 
crack.  We've  made  a  great  effort  In  the  steel 
business  t--)  try  to  stop  It.  We  made  some 
mistakes  as  we  went  along  but.  by  and  large, 
we  tried  our  best  to  slow  the  thing  down. 
"Now.  the  settlement,  as  actually  made. 
gives  an  advance  of  about  half  In  the  next 
3  years  of  what  we've  had  In  the  past  3  years. 
That's  a  pretty  fair  step  forward.  TTie  thing 
that  really  ended  the  matter — really  what 
finally  made  us  capitulate — was  the  politi- 
cians in  Congress. 

•The  real  pressure  that  developed  was  the 
fear  of  a  Democratic  Congress  and  what  they 
would  do  if  they  had  to  meet  an  emergency. 
If  there  was  a  threat  of  a  resumption  of  the 
strike.  Congress  would  be  proposing  all  kinds 
of  laws  to  prevent  It.  and  these  laws  would 
not  be  the  kind  that  would  be  carefully  con- 
sidered or  thoughtfully  discussed.  They 
would  be  emergency  laws  passed  In  order  to 
force  a  settlement  of  the  strike.  It  was  the 
fear  of  that  kind  of  law.  as  well  as  the  threat 
of  the  steel  strike  being  resumed,  which  most 
of  us  thought  would  do  a  lasting  dajnage  to 
our  employer -employee  relations  and  to  the 
whole  country.  We  would  have  had  a  diCQ- 
cult  time  ever  getting  repeal  of  the  drastic, 
ill-considered  legislation  that  would  have 
been  passed" 

The  head  of  another  steel  company  believes 
the  adverse  nature  of  the  settlement  has  been 
overemphasized     He  says: 

No  one,  of  course,  could  ever  say  this  set- 
tlement was  a  victory  for  the  steel  Industry, 
for  we  did  not  accomplish  our  main  objec- 
tives of  a  noninflationary  settlement  and 
change  in  work  rules  which  would  promote 
efficiency.  Nevertheless,  as  Mr.  Blough  of 
United  States  Steel  f)olnted  out.  we  did  re- 
duce the  rate  of  Increase  In  employment 
costs  to  about  3 14  percent  as  compared  with 
an  average  of  8  percent  throughout  the  poet- 
war  period.  This  Is  no  mean  accomplish- 
ment. In  addition,  we  alerted  the  public, 
Including  the  steelworkers,  to  the  Importance 
of  the  work-rule  Issues,  and  one  may  hope 
that  this  could  bring  some  fruitful  results  as 
time  goes  along. 

.Some  writers  contended,  for  one  thing. 
that  if  the  Industry  had  settled  on  the  union 
offer  of  15  cents  an  hour  prior  to  the  strike, 
this  would  have  meant  37 ',3  cents  for  a  30- 
month  period  as  compared  with  41  cents  In 
the  actual  settlement.    The  kind  of  15-cenfc- 


aji-hour  offer  made  by  the  union  prior  to  the 
strike  was  the  san^e  as  the  1956  settlement 
which  resulted  in  an  employment  coet  of  81 
cents  an  hour  for  the  3-year  period  This  is 
exactly  what  would  have  happened  had  we 
accepted  the  original  so-called  15-cent  offer 
The  union  never  counts  the  related  costs  of 
wage  Increases  for  overtime,  holiday  pay.  va- 
cation pay,  and  so  forth — nor  did  they  at  that 
time  look  with  favor  at  any  limitation  of  the 
ctj6t-of-llving  clause. 

"In  addition,  some  writers  painted  the  pic- 
ture of  the  Kaiser  settlement  as  being  more 
favorable  than  the  Industry  settlement. 
This  Is  not  true.  The  Kaiser  settlement 
cost  about  5  percent  per  annum  as  compared 
with  3  75  percent  for  the  Industry  settle- 
ment. The  Kaiser  wage  Increase  becomes 
effective  July  1  as  compared  with  Decem- 
ber 1  for  the  Industry.  F^irthermore.  the 
Industry  has  an  offset  against  the  3 -cent 
cost-of-living  clause  in  excess  Insurance 
costs;  Kaiser  has  no  such  offset.  In  addition, 
the  Industry  Is  settled  for  an  extra  year 
which  Is  in  Itself  an  advantage.  A  settle- 
ment which  was  better  than  the  Kaiser,  can 
Industry,  aluminum  or  copper  settlements 
also  was  quite  a  remarkable  achievement. 

"So  what  am  I  saying?  Simply  that  this 
deal  was  not  all  black'  nor  'all  white  '  It 
was  in  the  gray  area  If  those  who  believe 
in  this  cause  keep  at  it.  additional  progress 
can  be  made  with  the  hope  that  Intelligent 
people  can  truly  arrest  Inflation  over  a 
reasonable  period   of  time," 

Both  the  foregoing  expressions  from  exec- 
utives of  two  important  steel  companies  were 
spontaneously  made.  Independently  of  one 
another.  In  an  Informal  review  of  the  con- 
troversy It  is  conceded  that,  while  the 
Industry  paid  a  heavy  price  In  the  cost  of 
work  Interruption,  the  drawing  of  public  at- 
tention to  the  basic  lasue  of  work  rules  was 
a  gain  In  a  long-range  sense  for  manage- 
ment. 

Just  what  the  political  gains  or  losses  will 
be  remain  yet  to  be  determined  The  ad- 
ministration's position  Is  that  It  acted  as 
an  Informal  mediator  and  that  It  made  no 
promises  about  future  legislation  and  gave 
no  sanction  to  any  agreement  on  prices. 
The  steelmen  say  privately  that  each  com- 
pany win  have  to  decide  for  Itself  whether 
or  not  to  Increase  prices  and  when  such 
prices  would  go  Into  effect. 


(From   the   Philadelphia  Inquirer.   Jan     24, 

1960] 

President's    Phkstige.    Pon7i.A«rrT    iNcaEASE 

( By  John  M  Cummlngs ) 

President  Elsenhower  enters  on  the  last 
year  of  his  second  and  final  term  with  hla 
popularity  undiminished,  hla  prestige  un- 
marred.  and  fully  confident  In  hla  mission 
of  jjeace. 

He  has  weathered  serious  Illness,  brushed 
off  political  opposition,  Mr.  Elaenhowei  has 
a  firmer  hold  on  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men than  at  any  other  time  In  his  7  White 
House  years.  He  Is  stronger  than  his  own 
Republican  Party  as  the  returns  of  two  presi- 
dential elections  testify. 

The  "loyal  opposition."  or  Democratic 
Party,  hesitates  to  come  to  grips  with  thla 
man  who  openly  professee  his  unfamlllarlty 
with  the  devious  ways  of  politics.  In  mark- 
ing the  seventh  anniversary  of  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  the  other  day. 
Democrats  Joined  with  Republicans  In  the 
Senate  In  singing  the  praises  of  the  President. 

Some  observers  see  President  Elsenhower's 
great  popularity  as  resembling  that  enjoyed 
by  former  President  Franklin  D  Roosevelt 
at  the  height  of  the  New  Deal.  There  Is,  how- 
ever, a  significant  difference. 

In  the  Roosevelt  heyday  the  President  en- 
Joyed  the  support  of  a  strongly  Democratic 
Congress,  a  Congress  of  his  own  party.  Dur- 
ing most  of  the  Elsenhower  regime  the 
Congress  has  also  been  Democratic,  while  the 
President  himself  Is  a  Republican. 
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III  this  ciinnection  the  Weekly  Review  of 
the    Times    (of    L,<iudon»    recently    obberved: 

"There  Is  a  theory  tliat  after  6  years  of 
divided  tTo\ernnie  it  Americans  are  coming  to 
recard  the  Pre.«i(!enry  as  something  apart 
from  partisan  p<  ;tlcs  and  are  prepared  U^ 
return  a  Republic m  to  the  Wlilte  House  and 
Democrats  to  Coiigress  as  a  regular  thing. 
But  this  le  yet    t<'  be   r-r  ved   " 

Most  Americans  ,  we  bolieve,  will  dissKree 
with  thi.s  the.  ry  'Dicy  feel  pr  ■jO'^'ss  in  Gov- 
ernment is  beet  ,'iR  ured  when  t.^e  PreMdent — 
l>e  he  Itepubllcan  r  Democrat — and  the  Con- 
gre.<^ji  are  of  the  eaivie   political   faith. 

In  the  oplnl  ^n  sf  the  London  publication. 
President  E.,";e:.hr  wer.  termed  "an  exception 
to  manv  rules  "  has  strongly  affected  t^e 
perrx»nallty  and  tlie  politics  of  Vice  President 

NlUON 

"What  Is  self  e-ldent."  sflys  the  Times,  "is 
that  Mr  Ni>;<iN  h  is  succeeded  in  transform- 
ing the  Idea  whlrh  the  public  had  of  him 
and  triat  he  h.as  identiflod  himself,  under 
Mr  E.,'«enhower  vtlh  the  pasaflonate  longing 
of  Americans  for  [>eaco  " 

This  seems  to  Uiid  Fup{x^)rt  to  the  new 
Nixon  Idea,  a  ra,:iv-day  brainstorm  of  the 
more  superliclal  A>  hlngton  C' /mmentaUors 
forced  by  the  incemency  of  the  weather  to 
forego  their  lat/>  attern  xin  f  ■r.'iglDg  in  the 
c<xktal]   lounges      f   t.ie  Capital. 

Mr  NrxoN  destined  to  be  nomlnnred  as 
President  E  .senlK  uer  s  succeaaor  at  the  com- 
ing Republican  N  illonal  Convention,  has  tm- 
prMved  over  tne  ■. !  urs  as  a  campaigner. 

As  t.hp  runn.r.L-  rnnte  of  Mr.  Eisenhower  in 
two  campaigns,  Mr  Nixoif  fought  hard  and 
oonaistently  The  Vice  President  was  never 
known  as  a  punch  puller:  he  w.a^  never  dis- 
tlng\ilahed  as  the  champion  of  the  pillow 
fighters  or  of  the  cream-puff  heavers  He 
Is  a  fighter,  an  aggressive  flshter.  one  who 
giTes  into  combat  as  if  he  meant  it. 

Fighters  dont  last  very  long  If  they  be- 
come lax  in  theb-  training  and  fall  to  show 
Improvement.  President  E.senhower.  trained 
to  the  art  of  war,  knows  a  fighter  when  he 
MM  one.  Which  helps  to  an  understanding 
of  why  he  sRld  ol  Nixon:  "He's  my  boy." 

There  has  been  some  Intimation  of  late 
that  the  President,  at  the  ;r^T>or  time,  will 
tiike  the  stump  In  behalf  of  Mr  Nixon  This 
Is  to  f^  expected  'rom  a  man  who  appreciates 
how  Nixon  steppw-d  into  the  breach  at  critical 
perloda  when  tlie  President  really  needed 
assistance 

The  only  President  to  claim  Peniusylvanla 
•a  his  home  since  the  day  of  J.ames  Buchanan 
goes  Into  his  las:  year  In  office  admired  and 
revere<l  by  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike. 
It  mav  be  left  to  history  to  determine 
whether  he  belongs  among  the  greats  of  the 
Wh.te  House  Certainly  no  man  has  done 
more   to  advance  the  cause  of  world   peace. 

Under  the  2'2d  jmendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, a  P.-ee'.dent  Is  limited  to  two  terms. 
Ike  has  had  It  '^hen  he  retires  a  year  hence 
our  much-traveled  President,  our  apostle  of 
peace,  wUl  carry  with  him  the  well  done  of 
Americana  regardless  of  p>arty. 


THE  ROSE 

Mr.  J.^\TTS  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  call  tlie  attentiun  of  my  colleague 
to  a  discussion  which  has  been  proceed- 
ing about  the  rose,  a  flo'^er  in  which 
the  people  f>f  my  State  take  preat  pride. 
a  pride  which  is  shared  by  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  S  mate  who  love  beautiful 
flowers. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.^k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  an  article  in  Parade 
ma'-azine  of  January  24.  1960.  entitled 
"The  Nation  Picks  a  Flower."  which 
shows  that  the  rose,  which  is  the  Stat« 
flower  of  tiie  State  of  New  York,  in  a 


nationwide  poll  of  more  than  a  million 
citizens,  obtained  two-thirds  of  the  vote. 
The  details  of  the  vote  are  recorded  in 
the  article,  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  able 
to  .submit  this  article  for  the  Record 
showing  the  finding  of  the  popularity  of 
the  rose. 

71iere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa^  ordered  to  be  prmted  m  the  Rjeco&d, 
as  follows: 

The  Nation  Picks  a  Flowe« 

Washington.  DC. — At  left  (Illustration  not 
printed  in  Recoed)  Is  thf  .".  .vcr  that  Ameri- 
cans apparently  love  bts:  me  r o&e.  In  a 
nationwide  poll  of  more  than  a  million  petal- 
loving  citizens,  florists  learned  that  the  Toc.e 
was  a  2  to  1  favorite  over  Its  nearest  rival, 
the  carnation. 

Below  are  the  complete  results  of  the 
poll,  announced  exclusively  in  Parade.  To- 
morrow these  official  returns  will  be  handed 
over  to  congressional  committees,  which  for 
some  time  have  been  raising  a  tempest  In  a 
hothouse  over  a  thorny  issue:  our  national 
flower. 

It  seems  we  have  none,  a  national  blot 
we  share  with  Russia.  Last  year  nine  flow- 
ers were  nominated  In  Congress,  but  none 
ever  got  out  of  the  ground.  Trying  to  be 
helpful,  the  Florists'  Telegraph  Delivery 
Association  put  ballot  boxes  in  11,000  florist 
shops,  then  listed  20  flowers  on  the  ballots. 
Including  the  nine  suggested  In  Congress. 
TTiere  also  was  write-In  space  for  personal 
favorites. 

The  rose  won  In  a  landslide,  getting  more 
than  two-thirds  of  tlie  votes.  Only  one 
State.  Colorado,  was  out  of  step,  going 
carnation. 

ReaEon  for  the  rose's  popularity,  said  voters 
In  Waynesboro,  Va.,  are  fourfold:  Everyone 
knows  a  rose  when  he  sees  one:  roses  are 
easy  to  care  for,  they  stand  for  purity:  they 
grow  everywhere. 

News  of  the  victory  will  delight  at  least 
two  rose-plcklng  Senators  Pennsylvania's 
Hugh  Scott  has  stoutly  contended  that  the 
rose  IS  "a  solid  tradition  in  America  "  Us- 
ing softer  tactics  to  Influence  votes  Maine's 
Margaret  Chase  Smtth  simply  wears  a  rose 
corsage  every  day. 

With  the  people  apparently  agreeing  with 
thepe  two  Senators,  the  big  question  In 
Washington  now  Is:  Will  Uncle  Sam  soon 
sport  a  roee  In  his  buttonhole? 

Voting  in   flower  race 

1.  Rose 386.841 

2.  Carnation 171,591 

3    ChrjTanthemum 75.729 

4.  Llly-of -the- valley _  60,  033 

5.  Orchid 46.  681 

6.  Tulip 81.639 

7.  Gladiolus. -_ 30.569 

8.  Camellia — .  27.560 

9.  B!ack-eyed-susan 22,248 

10.  Mountain-laurel 20.  840 

11.  Geranium 17,177 

12.  Magnolia 16.871 

18.  Ooldenrod _  16,831 

14.  Rhododendron 16,678 

15.  DafTodU 16.675 

16.  Peony 15,  B87 

17.  Shasu  daisy 14.542 

18.  Grass 13,614 

19.  Corn  tassel 12.788 

20.  Marigold 10,741 

21.  All  others. - ---  30,033 

Total   votes 1   055,  629 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr  PreMdent,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr  J.^VITS     I  yield. 

Mr  KE.A^TING.  Mr  President.  I  join 
my  colleague  from  New  York  in  express- 
ine;  gratification  over  the  selection  of 
the  rose  as  being  by  far  the  most  popu- 


l£.r  flower  in  otir  country.  The  rose,  ac- 
cording to  the  poll  referred  t-o  by  my 
colleague,  received  386,000  votes.  Tine 
next  flower  in  popularity,  the  carnation, 
received  171.000  votes.  None  of  the  other 
flowers  came  anywliere  near  tiie  vole  for 
the  rose,  the  rose  receiving  about  38  per- 
cent of  the  total  \ote  cast. 

The  result  of  the  poll  demonstrates 
overv.-hclmmgly  that  the  rose  is  a  flower 
Americans  love  best.  Over  two-thirds  of 
the  votes  went  to  this  finest  of  all  flowers, 
and  that  vote  provides  added  evidence  of 
the  desirability  of  selecting  the  rose  as 
our  national  flower. 

The  solid  vote  for  the  rose  comes  as  no 
surprise  to  me.  For  years  I  have  ad- 
vocated it.s  designation  as  our  national 
flower  symbol,  because  I  feel  it  embodies 
the  fragrance,  bca-'jty,  and  identity 
vith  .^mcnoa  wh.ch  should  characterize 
the  national  flower. 

Furthermore,  the  rose  is  one  of  the 
finest  products  of  my  State  of  New  York, 
where  the  best  of  all  roses  are  grown. 
I  am  confident  that  the  results  of  this 
poll  will  add  preater  impetus  to  the 
forces  working  for  the  roses  selection 
as  the  national  flower. 

I  appreciate  my  colleague  yielding  to 
me  at  this  point. 

ATr.  JAVITS.  All  of  us  in  New  York 
are  honored  by  the  fact  that  tiiis  beau- 
tiful flower  is  grown  particularly  in  the 
area  from  which  my  colleague  comes, 
and  w  hich  he  represented  m  Congress  as 
a  Representative — Rochester,  NY.  He 
and  I  had  .some  pictures  taken  in  con- 
nection with  our  advocating  the  rose  as 
our  national  flower. 

It  is  gratifying  to  both  of  u.s  that  the 
American  people  have  given  the  rose 
this  vote  of  popularity. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
YuUNC  of  Ohio  in  tlie  cha.r.'.  Tl:e  Sen- 
a'^or  from  New  Y'ork. 


GRANT)   STREET    BOYS    RECOGNTZE 
DEDICATED  TEACHERS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
discussion  of  ways  and  means  to  aid  our 
schools  and  teachers,  not  enough  atten- 
tion IS  being  given  to  the  rcle  of  civic 
organizations  in  supplementing  the  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  local.  State,  and 
Federal  Governments. 

The  need  for  providing  incentives 
leading  to  an  increase  in  teacher's  sal- 
aries, which  is  one  of  the  features  of  the 
school  construction  bill  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  iMr. 
Cooper]  and  my -elf,  is  recogmzed  in 
another  fashion  by  the  Grand  Street 
Boys'  Association  and  Foundation  of 
New  York,  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  a  member.  I  am  a  member  of  that 
organization  in  the  full  meaning  of  the 
word,  because  that  is  where  I  was  born — 
tha-.  is  my  origin.  The  president  of  that 
fine  organization  for  many  years  was 
Judge  Jonah  B  Goldstein,  a  very  dis- 
tin,cuished  New  Yorker  and  one  f.me 
candidate  for  mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
York. 

This  Is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
local  organizations  in  New  Y'ork  City, 
and  Its  tribute  to  Uie  dedicated  school 
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teachers  of  that  city  should  be  widely 
recognized.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  organization  has  given  100 
awards  to  teachers,  each  of  whom  re- 
ceived an  lUuminated  scroll,  and  10  of 
whom  were  awarded,  in  addition,  a  prize 
of  $500  each. 

This  is  a  noteworthy  example  of  what 
citi2ens  can  do  in  recognizing  the  high 
calling  of  the  profession  of  teaching, 
which  we  want  to  see  not  only  better 
paid  but  also  ennobled  by  citizen  recog- 
nition. 

I  ajsk  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial entitled,  "Dedicated  Teachers." 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
January  18,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Dedicated  Teachers 

The  Orand  Street  Boys'  Association  and 
Foundation  has  called  fresh  attention  to  the 
thousands  of  dedicated  teachers  in  our  New 
York  City  school  system,  men  and  women 
who  work  far  beyond  the  call  of  duty,  who 
through  wise  and  friendly  guidance  inspire 
their  pupils  and  who  successfully  mold  the 
character  of  the  youngsters  who  will  be  the 
voting  citizens  of  tomorrow. 

A  committee  of  35  prominent  retired  and 
active  educators  carefully  screened  more 
than  1.000  nominations  made  by  principals, 
assistant  superintendents,  faculty  councils. 
parent-teacher  organizations,  alumni  asso- 
ciations, and  community  leaders  One  hun- 
dred were  selected  to  receive  an  illuminated 
dedicatsd  teacher  scroll,  and  in  addition  10 
Of  these  were  awarded  a  prize  of  *500  each. 

This  expression  of  appreciation,  we  are 
told,  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  substi- 
tute for  adequate  increases  in  the  salary 
schedules  of  our  teachers  In  fact,  the 
Grand  Street  Boys'  Association  and  Founda- 
tion looks  upon  this  project  as  a  starting 
signal  for  a  general  camp.^ign  in  which  ail 
citizens  will  participate  in  an  effort  to  im- 
prove our  schools  by  providing;  attractive 
salaries  for  our  teachers  This  will  not 
only  help  solve  the  sericis  pr'.)blerrvs  of  our 
teacher  recruitment  program,  but  will  also 
assure  us  that  the  effectiveness,  the  spirit 
and  the  morale  of  our  40  000  New  York  City 
lnstrucu)rs  will  bear  the  hallmark  of  the 
dedicated  teacher. 


RACIAL  BIAS  IN  UNIONS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a  very 
remarkable  development  in  the  labor 
union  field  which  has  resulted  in  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  who 
recently  met  in  convention,  eliminating 
discrimination  on  grounds  of  race  or 
color.  It  has  erased  from  it.s  charter, 
its  organization,  and  its  operation  this 
racial  ban. 

This  action  comes  foUowinK  consider- 
able debate  on  this  subject  at  the  annual 
convention  of  AFL-CIO.  At  that  time  a 
pledse  was  made  that  sreat  efforts  would 
be  undertaken  to  brme;  about  this  ad- 
v.-ince  in  trade  unionism.  It  has  re- 
sulted in  this  action  by  the  Brotherhood 
cf  Railroad  Trainmen.  I  am  delighted 
to  see  that  this  has  been  accomplished. 
In  that  connection  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  may  be  printed  m  the 
Record  at  this  point  m  my  remarks  an 
editorial  entitled  "Racial  Bias  in  Unions" 
published  in  the  Ne-A'  York  Times. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Racial  Bias  in  Unions 
The  erastire  of  the  color  line  from  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trairunen,  by  the  overwhelming  vote  of  the 
delegates  to  its  recent  convention,  deserves 
unqualified  applaus*.  It  marked  a  notable 
step  forward  in  the  efforts  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations  to  wipe  out  race  discrlnil- 
nation,  for  the  brotherhcxxl  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  federation  on  condition  that 
this  action  be  taken.  But  this  step  also 
raises  the  questl.:)n  of  how  far  the  federation 
still  has  to  go 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  It.^  com- 
m.ltment  to  racial  equality  In  its  own  ranks. 
Its  constitution  pledges  it  to  enr.iirage  all 
wurkers  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  color, 
or  national  origin  to  share  in  the  full  bene- 
fits of  union  orgar.izati'  n  And  its  civil 
rights  department  is  dedicated  to  redeem- 
ing that  pledge 

Great  advances  have  been  made  In  that 
direction — many  beginning  long  before  the 
merger  of  the  AFL  and  CIO  A  corvspicuous 
measure  of  that  progress  is  the  fact  that 
there  were  bars  to  Negro  membership  In  the 
constitutions  of  26  AFL  affiliates  20  years  ago, 
while  only  1  remains  -In  that  of  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Engine- 
men,  Positive  guarantees  of  racial  equality 
are  common  In  union  constitutions  and 
bylaws 

But  there  are  still  wide  divergencies  from 
these  principles  in  the  practices  of  local 
unions,  largely  in  the  building  trades. 
Some  locals  go  so  far  as  to  refuse  admL-sslon 
to  colored  applli.-ants — especially  serious 
where  Jobs  themselves  depend  on  union 
membership  I'here  Is  also  wide  exclusion  of 
Negroes  from  apprentice  training  programs. 
whfch  has  t.he  same  effect. 

During  the  past  2  years  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  has  made  a  special  effort  to  prod  the 
.\FL-CIO  into  taking  more  aggressive  action 
t.o  limit  these  practices  But  the  federation 
has  been  hampered  by  a  lack  of  punitive 
power,  except  for  expulsion,  which  It  is  in- 
creasingly reluctant  to  use.  And  persuasion 
takes  time,  especially  when  deep-rooted 
customs  are  Involved.  Undoubtedly,  how- 
ever, more  pressures  could  be  applied.  The 
need  for  them  should  be  given  high  priority 
at  the  meeting  of  the  federation's  executive 
council  next  month. 

[From   the   New   York  Times.  Jan    21,   1960] 
A  Loss  FOR  Jim  Crow — Trai.smen's  Vote  To 

Scn.^p  Racial  B.\r  Should  Ease  Friction  in 

AFl^CIO 

(By  A  H.  Raskin) 

The  merged  labor  federation  has  just 
scored  its  most  dramatic  breakthrough  In  Its 
fight  to  eliminate  racial  discrimination  In  Its 
affiliated  unions.  The  victory  took  the  form 
of  an  overwhelming  oeclflon  by  a  special 
convention  of  the  200.000-member  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen  to  scrap  the  col- 
or bar  In  its  constitution.  The  action  should 
do  much  to  temper  the  bitterness  that  erupt- 
ed In  a  floor  fight  over  the  race  Issue  at  the 
biennial  convention  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations  In  San  Francisco  last 
September. 

Tlie  debate  had  left  In  the  minds  of  many 
Net;ro  workers  doubts  about  the  sincerity  of 
the  federation's  desire  to  wipe  out  Jim  Crow 
rules  and  to  give  meaningful  expression  to 
the  antiblas  guarantees  embodied  In  the 
merger  compact  4  years  ago. 

The  unhappiest  aspect  of  the  bitter  ex- 
change was  that  it  created  the  outward  ap- 
pearance of  a  rift  over  principle  between 
the  two  men  who  had  been  most  conspicuous 


in  the  Implementation  of  the  no-discriml- 
nation  drive.  They  were  George  Meany,  the 
federation's  president,  and  A  Philip  Ran< 
dolph.  Its  only  Negro  vice  president. 

DirrERENCES    OVER    SPt^LD 

Actually  their  differences  have  never  been 
over  which  way  the  federation  should  go. 
but  over  how  fast  its  progress  should  be  and 
how  much  pressure  it  should  exert  to  m:ike 
it  faster  One  of  their  specific  points  of 
disagreement  at  San  FrancUco  was  whether 
the  p.\rent  organization  should  set  a  6-month 
deadline  for  action  by  the  trainmen  to  era.se 
their  whites-only  claufe.  Mr  Randolph  said 
"Yes";  Mr  Meany  said  "No"  Mr  Meany'i 
view  prevailed 

The  topheavy  vote  by  which  the  brother- 
hood's convention  put  its  constitution  In 
line  with  the  federation's  policies  of  racial 
equality  vindicated  Mr.  Meany's  belief  that 
more  could  be  accomplished  by  moral  sua- 
sion than  by  using  the  big  sUck  of  an  ex- 
pulsion ultimatum 

He  labored  quietly,  but  with  typical  blur.t- 
ne?s.  to  make  certain  that  the  constitullunal 
issue  would  be  put  before  delegates  to  the 
special  convention,  which  had  been  called 
primarily  to  deal  with  problems  raised  by 
the   passage  of   the   Landrum-GrifBn    Act. 

He  reinforced  his  behind-the-scenes  ac- 
tivity with  a  telegram  to  the  convention, 
urging;  that  the  brotherhood's  basic  law  be 
brought  Into  compliance  with  the  general 
labor  ban  against  racial  discrimination. 
Yesterday,  his  wish  fulfilled,  he  sent  another 
telegram,  In  which  he  said: 

"True  trade  union  brotherhood  knows  no 
racial  distinction — a  fact  which  your 
brotherhood  has  now  underscored  The  trade 
union  movement  cannot  and  will  not  rest 
until  the  civil  rights  battle  base  been  won."* 

naacp  praises  uovx 

The  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  which  has  been 
sharply  critical  of  the  federation's  perform- 
ance in  the  civil  rights  field,  also  registered 
Its  gratification. 

Roy  WUklns.  the  association's  executive 
secretary,  called  the  action  a  heartening 
reaffirmation  of  the  American  principle  of 
equal  opportunity  for  all. 

He  expressed  hope  that  the  decision  would 
spur  laggard  unions  to  move  forward  In  end- 
ing bias. 

The  National  Urban  League  and  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Service  of  the  American  Jewish 
Committee  urged  business  organizations  to 
match  labor's  zeal  in  promoting  fair  em- 
ployment practices. 

The  trainmen's  move  leaves  only  one  fed- 
eration affiliate,  the  87.000-member  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Engine- 
men,  with  a  constitutional  wall  agatrtst  the 
admission  of  Negroes,  This  contrasts  with 
26  unions  In  the  AFL  alone  that  had  such 
keep-out  clauses  In  1940  when  Mr  Meany 
first  went  to  Washington  as  the  federation's 
secretary-treasurer. 

However,  It  is  fanciful  to  pretend  that  the 
mere  setting  right  of  constitutional  lan- 
guage has  opened  union  gates  to  Negroes 
everywhere.  There  are  many  union  locals, 
especially  In  the  building  trades,  that  are 
as  opposed  to  integration  as  any  member  of 
the  White  Citizens  Council. 

At  Its  midwinter  meeting  in  Miami  Beach 
next  month  the  federation  high  command 
intends  to  strengthen  the  enforcement  ma- 
chinery that  Is  designed  to  back  up  its 
standing  committee  on  civil  rights  When- 
ever the  compliance  efforts  of  the  regular 
committee  prove  unavailing,  a  special  com- 
mittee of  AFL-CIO  vice  presidents  will  be 
appointed  to  demand  that  discrimination 
cease. 

No  one  expects  labor  to  achieve  perfection 
In  this  field  overnight.  The  same  problems, 
real  and  imagined,  that  block  headway  in 
education,  housing  and   most  other  aspects 
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of  community  life  operate  to  retard  union 
leaders  and  rank-and-file  members  But 
Mr  Meany  has  ^'i;en  new  proof  that  he  and 
his  associates  are  dedicated  to  the  proposl- 
tli)n  that  bias  must  go. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  in  this 
connection  I  wish  to  say  that  we  have 
been  told — those  of  us  who  are  fighting 
so  hard  for  civil  riphts  legislation — "just 
iiwe  education  a  chance,  and  it  will  do 
the  job.  Don't  try  to  pass  laws"  I 
point  out  to  those  who  advocate  that  po- 
sition that  it  is  a  fine  position  if  some- 
thing happens,  but  that  it  is  a  very  bad 
position  if  nothing  happens.  Here  is  a 
perfect  example  of  that. 

No  one  seeks  to  pass  laws  about  this 
matter  because  it  is  obviou.sly  an  action 
being  taken  which  is  con.sonant  with  the 
safeguards  of  the  Constitution  This  en- 
courages us  to  feel  that  measures  of  self- 
regulation  and  .self-di.sc:pline  in  terms  of 
the  Constitution  will  be  observed  But 
when  there  is  a  flouting  of  the  law.  as 
there  has  been  in  many  areas,  such  as 
that  relating  to  deset^reeation  in  the 
public  .<;chools,  and  when  citizens  are 
denied  the  ripht  to  vote — and  there  has 
been  a  finding  by  a  Federal  Commission 
composed  half  of  Southerners  and  half 
of  Northerners  that  citizens  are  being 
denied  the  ripht  to  vote — what  arc  we  to 
do  but  to  pass  legislation'' 

I  think  this  is  an  object  le.sson  to  those 
who  would  have  us  take  some  other 
course,  because  it  enables  us  to  show  a 
record  of  p<^rformance  in  compliance 
with  the  Constitution.  I  think  we  should 
all  realize  that  there  is  vei-y  much  more 
to  these  arguments  than  appears  to  be 
the  case. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  L.^TE  C,  G.   WEL- 
LING I  ON 

Mr  H?:NNINGS.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  Mr. 
C  G  Wellington,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant contributors  to  American  journa- 
lism, died  last  week.  Mr.  Wellington, 
better  known  as  'Pete"  to  the  Nations 
reporters  and  editors,  was  executive  edi- 
tor of  the  Kansas  City  Star.  He  was 
a  newspaperman's  newspaperman — a 
friend  of  mine  of  many  years.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  editorials 
dealing  with  Mr.  Wellington  be  printed 
in  the  RrcoRD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From    the    Columbia    Mlssourlan.    Jan.    22, 

ll<60i 

Lite  or  Talent.  Truth 

.American  journalism  lost  one  of  its  really 
great  men  last  Wedne.sday  when  C  G  Well- 
ington, for  many  years  an  editor  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  died  suddenly  of  a  coro- 
nary occlusion.  He  would  have  been  70  years 
old  In  about  2  mor  ths.  He  had  been  city 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  executive  edi- 
tor of  the  Star;  but  It  was  as  nleht  editor 
from  1925  to  1942  that  he  left  his  greatest 
Impress  on  the   paper 

"Pete"  Wellington  did  more  than  anyone 
else  in  his  generation  to  niamt.Tin  the  tra- 
dition of  the  Kansas  City  Star  as  a  pai>er 
Interested  in  the  man  on  the  street,  in  the 
common  life  of  its  readers.  In  the  small  in- 
cidents— amusing,  pathetic,  entertaining — 
which  go  to  make  up  the  lowly  history  of 
our  streets,  our  homes,  our  everyday  living. 
These  are  what  we  sometimes  call  "human 
interest'  stones — stories   that  are    Interest- 


ing not  because  they  deal  with  so-called 
'■im!X)rtant"  events  and  personages,  but  be- 
cause they  give  biick  to  us  bits  of  our  own 
ordinary  life. 

"Pete's"  activity  In  this  kind  of  Journal- 
ism was  not  limited  to  setting  his  reporters 
on  the  search  for  such  stories  and  hunting 
them  out,  but  he  was  determined  that  they 
should  be  v^Titten  simply  and  effectively. 
It  Is  easy  to  overwrite  such  material,  to 
sentimentalize,  to  sensationalize,  "Pete" 
taught  his  boys  the  values  of  simplicity,  dl- 
rectnef-s,  and  brevity.  That  is  the  reason 
that  Hemingway  (to  cite  but  one  fa.nous 
Wellington  trainee)  has  always  acknowl- 
edged generously  the  help  he  received  from 
the  great  editor  during  his  short  term  as 
a  Star  reporter. 

The  Star  owes  much  to  the  work  of  "Pete" 
Wellington,  and  so  do  the  paper's  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  readers  throughout  the 
Middle  West  for  the  last  40  years. 


[From  the  Kansas  City  Times,  Jan.  22,  1960] 
C.  G,  Wellington 

To  more  than  a  generation  of  newspaper- 
men C.  G.  Wellington  has  been  known  as 
one  of  the  great  technicians  of  his  profes- 
sion Quiet  of  manner,  unerringly  consid- 
erate of  people  who  worked  under  him,  he 
kept  up  a  constant  pressure  for  top  per- 
formance. 

His  professional  life  was  a  continuous 
drive  for  perfection.  Of  course  he  knew  that 
in  the  massive,  fast-moving  production  of 
a  metropolitan  newspaper  there  could  never 
be  absolute  perfection  Few  persons  outside 
a  newspaper  office  could  have  any  conception 
of  the  t!isk  As  exec;itlve  editor.  Pete 
Wellington  headed  a  day-and-night  opera- 
tion in  which  12  separate  editions  roll  off 
the  presses  every  day.  It  requires  assem- 
bling and  evalu.'\tlng  news  ranging  from  the 
danger  spots  of  the  world  to  a  human  in- 
terest episode  on  Charlotte  Street.  Many 
stores  must  be  rushed  to  the  copydesk  a 
few  lines  at  a  time  as  they  are  written. 
Tlirough  the  many  departments  and  features 
the  operation  covers  the  full  range  of  hu- 
man activity, 

Pete  Wellington  presided  over  this  opera- 
tion With  an  apparent  c.'»lm  and  a  constant 
vigil.  In  this  he  worked  through  many  peo- 
ple m  Kansas  City  and  in  the  bureaus  at  tlie 
State  capitals  and  Washington.  Far  more 
than  most  staff  members  realized,  he  fol- 
lowed their  individual  work  He  maintained 
a  cli>se  ass<x:lation  with  many  of  the  re- 
porters for  the  press  services  and  other  ageii- 
cie.s  who  covered  the  world. 

To  some  newcomers,  perhaps,  his  quiet 
and  reserved  manner  was  Interpreted  as 
aUiofness.  which  was  far  from  his  real  na- 
ture. Persons  who  knew  him  realized  that 
Pete  Wellington  was  deeply  concerned  for 
the  welfare  of  all  the  people  in  the  Star 
operation.  He  wanted  to  hear  about  in- 
dividual problems  He  recognized  that  in  a 
large  organization  talent  varies  widely  tnd 
he  went  to  strenuous  lengths  to  find  the 
work  that  would  bring  out  the  best  In  each 
person. 

In  the  production  of  the  Star,  Mr. 
Wellington  was  the  man  In  the  background 
Of  course  he  was  known  Intimately  to  a  very 
large  number  of  personal  friends  But  the 
city  as  a  whole  seldom  heard  his  name.  He 
was  an  editor,  not  a  wTiter  He  was  the 
man  behind  the  bylines  of  many  fine  re- 
porters and  thousands  of  stories  He  sel- 
dom made  speeches  and  was  seldom  found 
In  the  spotlight.  Tlie  nerve  center  of  his 
world  ranging  news  interest  was  at  his  own 
desk. 

The  Wellington  reputation  as  a  perfec- 
tionist w.-is  made  as  assl.«:tant  city  editor  and 
city  editor,  jobs  that  put  him  in  the  closest 
direct  contact  with  reporters  and  copy 
readers.  He  was  known  for  the  high  stand- 
ards of  Star  style  that  have  become  familiar 
to  many  newspapers.     But  his  conception  of 


fine  writing  went  much  deeper  than  any- 
thing that  could  be  specified  in  a  style  book. 

Ernest  Hemingway  cred:ts  h:m  with 
bringing  a  concept  of  flexible  narrative  writ- 
ing to  a  profession  that  was  then  tied  to  a 
cut-and-drled  dc»gma  of  leads  and  second- 
ary leads  From  afar  he  could  sense  the 
drama  of  a  big  story.  But  In  his  book  the 
fundamental  was  absolute  Integrity  of  facts. 
A  sloppy  piece  of  reporting  cilled  for  an 
item-by-ltem  grilling  that  many  a  seasoned 
newspaperman  can  remember  even  to  this 
day 

Wellington  was  a  newspaperman's  news- 
paperman. Through  his  leadership  In  na- 
tional professional  associations  he  had 
friends  In  the  key  posts  of  hundreds  of 
papers.  For  him  a  convention  of  editors 
was  like  old  home  week  And  from  the  de- 
lightful visits  with  friends  he  brought  home 
a  Wide  range  of  ideas. 

Friendships  were  extremely  important  to 
the  exacting  Pete  Wellington,  friendships 
and  his  closely  knit  family.  Those  of  us  at 
the  Star,  especially,  realize  that  we  have 
lost  an  extremely  warmhearted  and  devoted 
friend.  We  are  confident  that  the  profes- 
sional standards  of  excellence  set  by  him 
have  left  an  imprint  on  "The  Star"  that  wlU 
last  for  many  years. 


JLn^NILE  DELINQUENTS 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  To  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  has  held  hearings  in  widely 
separated  sections  of  the  country  during 
tl;e  pa^t  year. 

Our  job.  as  defined  by  Congress,  is  to 
visit  communities  and  inquire  into  local 
programs  and  problems  in  the  delm- 
quency  field  in  order  to  determine  the 
national  scope  of  juvenile  misbehavior 
and  suppest  areas  in  which  action  by 
the  Federal  Government  may  be  re- 
quired. 

I  might  say  that  we  have  yet  to  visit 
a  community  in  which  the  presence  of 
our  committee  was  not  welcomed  by  the 
pre.ss,  by  public  officials,  by  professional 
personnel  working  m  the  delinquency 
field  and  by  citizens  alarmed  at  the  ever- 
nsine  tide  of  juvenile  misbehavior  and 
crime. 

Examples  of  this  local  concern  with 
the  national  problem  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency are  to  be  seen  in  two  news- 
paper editorials — one  from  the  New 
York  (N.Y. »  Journal-American,  entitled 
"How  United  State.s  Can  Help,"  and  the 
other  from  the  Wilmington  iN.C.i  Star, 
entitled  "Juvenile  Crime  Is  Everyone's 
Business."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  two  editorials  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York   CS.Y.)   Journal-Amer- 
ican. Sept.  24,  1959] 
How  United  States  Can  Help 

T^ie  imace  of  rampant  juvenile  crime, 
which  the  Senate  Committee  on  Delinquency 
saw  in  its  first  New  York  hearing,  clearly 
establi!^hed  that  local  and  State  authorities 
will  need  Federal  help  to  fight  teenage 
terrorism. 

How  can  the  Federal  Government  help  New 
York  City  and  every  other  American  com- 
munity plagued  by  juvenile  hoodluniism? 

The  answer  lies  in  two  areas:  (1)  the 
allocation  of  sufficient  funds  to  Insure  estab- 
lishment of  necessary  work  camps  and  de- 
tention facilities;   (2)  enactment  of  effective 
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Federal  legislation  to  outlaw  the  Interstate 
tnJUc  kn  letbal  weapons. 

Obviously  an  action  program  Is  needed. 
Bucb  a  program,  looking  to  a  utilization  of 
the  Federal  resources,  should   embrace: 

The  process  of  setting  up  youth  work 
camps,  operated  on  semimliitary  lines, 
could  be  greatly  speeded  up  If  the  Govern- 
ment ceded  some  of  the  many  camp  sites  it 
has  available  to  New  York  State  and  local 
authorities.  These  camps  would  permit  the 
authorities,  to  weed  out  the  hard  core  young 
hoodlums  and  remove  them  from  circula- 
tion. Thus,  more  effort  could  be  given  to 
reclaiming  the  salvageable  remaining  de- 
linquent groups. 

Unlfarna  Federal  legislation  Is  necessary 
to  dry  up  the  source  of  firearms,  daggers, 
stilettos  and  other  dangerous  weapons  now 
easily  available  to  teenage  killers.  New 
York  City,  according  to  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice John  E.  Cone,  has  become  the  dumping 
ground  of  vast  shipments  of  foreign  weapons 
of  all  types  because  of  loopholes  In  existing 
weapons  laws. 

The  United  States  could  cede  presently 
vacant  Ellis  Island,  with  It^  numerous  build- 
ings, to  the  city  for  use  as  a  boys  town 
This  would  provide  desperately  needed  c',i.=  - 
todlal  facilities.  At  present,  convicted  cf- 
fenders  are  frequently  sent  home  because 
there  is  no  place  left  for  ihem  in  corrective 
Institutions. 

The  war  on  the  international  and  national 
traffic  In  narcotics  must  be  stepped  up  As 
Mayor  Wagner  pointed  out.  the  tie  between 
narcotics  and  juvenile  crimes  becomes 
stronger  each  day. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  enAct- 
ment  of  more  realistic  child  labc^r  laws  to 
permit  youngsters  to  work  rather  than  btir.^ 
forced  to  remain  in  school  for  which  they 
have    no   aptitude   or   interest. 

Undoubtedly,  there  are  many  other  areas 
where  the  Federal  Government  can  be  of  tre- 
mendous help  in  trying  to  stamp  out  Juve- 
nile gang  terrorism 

The  assistance  of  the  Government  would 
ease  the  strain  on  Iccal  and  State  finances 
caused  by  a  moblUzation  of  f  jrcfs  to  cone 
with  the  outbreak  of  teenage  warf.^r» 

Such  an  action  on  the  part  of  tiie  Pr^loral 
Government  would  in  a  way  be  a  repavment 
of  some  of  the  tla  billion  which  the  citizens 
of  New  York  contribute  annually  to  the 
US.  Treasury. 

Such  funds,  if  wLsely  expended,  ccuid  re- 
turn enormous  divid-^nds  bv  ■aving  .<?cnie  of 
our  presently  wayward  youtJis  from  them- 
selves. 


the  committee — an  overall  picture  of  the 
ugly  sltxiatlon  with  possibly  definite  rec- 
ommendations for  Its  correction.  In  fact. 
It  would  be  far  better  If  Congress  did  not 
attempt  any  legislation  but  leave  that  step 
to  the  States  and  localities.  After  all,  this 
Is  a  local  problem  and  successful  solutions 
may  vary  In  keeping  with  the  peculiarities  of 
the  sitxiation. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  logical  In  expect  that  any 
community,  including  Wllm'.ngtnn.  may 
benefit  from  the  congressional  findings.  At 
the  least,  the  fact  Congress  has  madp  this 
pre  blem  Its  business  emahaslzes  it  should  be 
of  concern  to  every  law-abiding  cl'.izen.  here, 
or  elsewhere. 


(Prom  the  Wilmington  (N  C  1   Star.  Sept    22 
1959  1 

Jt7VENn.E   CalMX   Is   EVERTOKE'S    Bttsivxss 

A  casual  observer  may  thinlc  Congress  !.-! 
stepping  beyond  its  bounMs  in  beginning  a 
series  of  nationwide  hearings  on  Juvenile 
gangs  In  New  York,  scene  of  recent  wide- 
spread   teenage   vioience,   tomorrc*'. 

But  that,  we  believe,  is  not  the  case. 

Senator  Thomas  C  Ht.v.nincs  Democrat 
Of  Ml»ourl )  chairman  of  the  Sf::a*e  cn.- 
mlttce.  explained  the  situation  well  when  he 
said  "this  is  not  a  problem  unique  to  New 
York  City.  It  transcends  State  and  even 
national  boundaries  He  cited  cities  o'her 
than  New  York  which  have  re-^xjrted  youth- 
ful violence  and  added.  "The  pjist  decade  has 
seen  a  sharply  yearly  ri.'^.e  m  unprovoked 
attacks  by  Juveniles.  esfieciaUy  of  the  'rat- 
pack'  or  gang-type  assaults  " 

This  committee  if  it  f'llfllls  It*  respon- 
sibility, will  rive  official  reroenltinn  to  \  type 
of  crime  that,  so  far  has  b^en  rt^opjrded  only 
In  police  records  and  the  daily  newspaptrs 
It  deserves  that  recoRniuon.  The  probleri 
simply  Is  too  large  to  ignore  on  the  national 
level.  This  Is  a  move  a^iinst  terron.sni 
What  Congress  can  do  about  it  remains  to  be 
■een.     But  this  much  can  be  expected  Irom 


EDUCATION— INVESTMENT  IN 
AMERICA 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr  President,  the 
Senate  soon  will  begin  debat<>  on  leeisla- 
tion  affectincT  our  educational  sy.su-m 
Much  has  been  said  about  the  educa- 
tional need.s  of  our  Nation  Stal:.stics 
from  my  own  State  of  Indiana  indicate 
that  Indiana  ha.s  a  serious  shortaf;e  of 
classrooms  and  qualified  teachers.  This 
situation  exists  throughout  the  Nation. 
As  we  begin  discussing  this  problem  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attenuon  of  my 
colleagues  a  good  expreSvSion  of  one  <if 
the  major  prevailing  viewpoint.s.  This 
was  made  in  a  spoerh  bv  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Indiana  delegation  to  Con- 
gress, the  Honorable  John  Brademas  of 
the  Third  Congressional  District.  In  a 
speech  at  the  seventh  annual  National 
Conference  on  Federal  Le^iislation  of  the 
National  Education  Asso<iation  m 
WashmfTton  last  month.  Con 'res,sman 
Br\dem.a.s  discussed  thi.s  problem  ably 
and  mtellicently  It  deserves  the  seri- 
ous attention  of  Members  of  the  Senate. 
It  is  printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  January  18.  1960.  on  pages  717- 
718. 


ORDER  OF  BU.=^INES5: 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRE.*^IDING  OFFICER.     Is  there 

further  morn.n:,'   business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
morning  business  been  concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICEIR.  The 
Senate  is  still  conducting  morning 
bus!ne.s.s. 

Is  there  further  momin::  business? 


country  understand  that  if  a  nation 
spends  more  tlian  it  lias,  it  nsks  bank- 
ruptcy and  disaster. 

It  has  since  occurred  to  me,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, that  a  nv)re  k-eneral  dissemination 
of  the  questionnaire  might  be  helpful, 
and  so  I  lisk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
■  The  Bailie  of  lae  Budgel"  inserU'd  in 
the  txjdy  of  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks, extending  an  Lnviialion  to  every- 
one who  reads  it  to  send  hus  aiiswer  to 
me.  It  IS  my  firm  conviction  tliat  this 
battle  IS  everyone  s  fiKht. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ques- 
tionnaire was  ordered  to  t)e  pnnt€^d  in 
the  Rfxoro.  as  follows; 

John  Marshall  Butt.e»  ParsEWrs  tkb  Battli 
or  THE  BtTXirT 

A.s  a  taxpayer  who  pays — I  invite  you  to 
Join  me  in  the  battle  of  the  budget.  There 
is  but  one  rule — the  basic  law  of  economics-  — 
to  avoid  economic  ruin,  keep  your  expenses 
within  your  income.  As  a  nation  of  Indi- 
vidual. If  you  spend  more  than  you  have, 
you  risk  bankruptcy  and  disaster 

Below  are  the  basic  budget  items  and 
an^.i  unts  the  President  reroi. mends  be  spent 
to  meet  our  Nation's  needs,  and  yet  achieve 
a  balanced  Pederjil  budget  fo-  the  coming 
year.  What  items  would  you  decrease  ur 
increase? 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  BUTLFJl.  Mr  President,  one  of 
the  most  import-int  questions  facine 
this  country  today  is  whether  or  not  the 
P'fderai  bua.,vt  should  be  balanced.  My 
own  unequivocal  answer  is  "Yes."  Last 
week,  as  a  part  of  a  personal  campaign 
to  emph.asize  the  need  of  balancing;  the 
bud=?et.  I  mailed  to  thousands  of  Mary- 
landers  a  questionnaire  entitled  "The 
Battle  of  the  Budget  "  The  letter  asked 
each  constituent  to  indicate  whetiier  he 
would  inrrea.se  or  derrease  the  basic 
items  of  the  Fed'Tal  budset.  estimated 
for  the  coming  fl.scal  year  at  $84  billion. 
My  purpose  was  twofold:  To  stimulate  a 
ecneral  interest  and  understanding  of 
how  tax  funds  are  spent,  and  to  use  the 
results  in  my  fight  to  hold  back  Govern- 
ment spending,  for  I  am  confident  that 
the  people  of  Maryland  and  the  entire 
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To  meet  thc«e  expenditures,  the  Govern- 
ment is  expected  to  collect  about  $84  billion 
in  taxes  If  the  total  of  your  suggested  ex- 
penditures is  not  more  than  »84  bUllon.  you 
have  won  the  battle  of  the  budget. 

But  the  real  victory  lies  In  taxpayers  like 
yourself  maintaining  a  general  understand- 
ing of  how  our  tax  funds  are  spent.  In  de- 
tail, the  Federal  budget  Is  incredibly  com- 
plex. It  Is  more  than  1.000  pages  long.  Con- 
gress will  require  many  months  of  study  be- 
fore deciding  upon  next  year's  expenditures. 
However,  this  complexity  should  not  discour- 


age taxpayers  frc«n  a  more  general  Interest  In 
budget  affairs  nor  obscure  the  desperate 
need  f(ir  a  balanced  budget.  This  is  why 
every  Anierlcan  should  ctuicem  himself  with 
the  Federal  budget  and  why  I  have  sent  you 
tills  letter. 

Furthermore,  as  your  Senator,  your  views 
on  Government  spending,  high  taxes,  and 
Inflation  as  reflected  by  your  suggested  ex- 
p)endlture8  will  t)e  of  considerable  value  to 
me  as  Congress  examines  Uie  Federal  budget 
and  new  spending  pn>poeais 

So,  may  I  respectively  urge  you  to  Join  the 
battle  of  the  budget  and  retu.'-n  th!.s  "score- 
card"  t.>  me  Rememt>er,  every  Federal  tax 
dollar  Is  partly  your  own. 


(Name) 


(Address) 


John  M    Btm-rs. 

US    Senator,  Maryland. 


FEDETRAL  ELECTIONS  ACT  OF  1959 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER  L<5  there 
further  morning  busine.ss?  If  not. 
morning  bu.'^iness  is  closed,  and  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished biisine.ss 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  IS.  2436  >  to  revi.se  the  Fed- 
eral election  laws,  to  prevent  corrupt 
practices  in  Federal  elections,  and  for 
other  purpr».s<'.s 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  at:retMng  t.)  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr  Keating  1  to  the  amendmrnt 
of    tlie    Senator    from    Louisiana     IMr. 

LONCl. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  modify  my  amend- 
ment on  paiie  1.  line  2,  by  striking  out  the 
word  "No."  and  inserting  this  lan^-uape: 

Except  in  the  cases  of  elections  held  to  fill 
Tacancles.  no 

The  PRESIDI.NG  OFFICER  The 
Senator  hajs  a  ru  ht  to  modify  hi.s  amend- 
ment 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Pre.sident,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  for  Uie 
purpose  of  my  suggesting  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  without  his  losing  the  right 
to  the  fV^or'' 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  do  not  have 
the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  No  Sen- 
ator has  the  floor  at  the  present  time 

Mr.  MANSFIEIJD  Mr  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRF.SIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  Will  call  the  roll. 

The  legLslatlve  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  dis- 
pen.sed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President.  I 
modify  my  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  di.stmpuished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  In  accordance  with  the  memo- 
randum, which  I  send  to  the  desk  and 
ask  to  have  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
modified  amendment  will  be  stated  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

i4nd  provided  further,  That  no  candidate's 
nomination  In  a  primary  election  shall  be 
valid  If  it  shall  be  determined  by  a  Fed- 
eral court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  that  any 
otherwise  qualified  person  was  denied  the 
right  to  register  or  vote  in  the  primary  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude. 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President,  I  have 
asked  that  copies  of  the  amendment  be 
placed  on  the  desks  of  Senators.  It  is 
m  effect  the  same  as  the  amendment  I 
offered  shortly  before  we  concluded  our 
business  on  P'riday.  It  effectuates  the 
purposes  which  I  had  in  mind  more  ac- 
curately, and  does  follow  the  language 
of  the  15th  amendment  in  precise  terms 

I  concede.  Mr  Pre.sident,  that  my  orig- 
inal amendment,  which  was  written  on 
the  fl(X>r.  was  inspired  by  the  very  mov- 
ing speech  made  by  the  distingui-shed 
Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr.  Long)  in 
support  of  his  amendment  to  require  all 
candidates  for  the  Senate  and  for  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  to  be  nominat- 
ed by  a  primary-.  In  his  speech  the  Sen- 
ator six)ke  very  eloquently  about  the  need 
for  extension  of  the  sufTrape.  in  the 
•■great  liberal  tradition.'  He  described 
as  "undemocratic"  any  system  in  which 
a  political  convention  can  reverse  the 
judgment  of  the  jx'ople  m  an  election 
■  where  everybody  had  a  right  to  vote." 
and  he  concluded  with  a  question,  which 
I  should  like  to  quote.  "Why  should  we 
not  puarantee  democratic  procedures?" 
I  think  no  one  could  help  beinp  moved 
by  such  a  stirnnp  appeal  as  that  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana 

Mr.  Piesident.  I  know  the  deep  con- 
viction With  which  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  speaks  on  this  subject.  I  have 
only  recently  reviewed  the  discussion  of 
the  voting  problem.s  in  Louisiana,  which 
apF>ears  in  the  report  of  the  United 
States  Commission  on  Civil  Riehts.  I 
am  sure  the  distinguished  and  able  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  also  read  the 
report. 

I  sensed,  in  listening  to  the  Senator's 
brilliant  advocacy  of  his  amendment,  a 
keen  awareness  on  his  part  of  the  prob- 
lems discussed  m  the  report  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission.  I  interpreted  the 
Senat'^T's  amendment  as  an  attempt  to 
deal  With  these  problems  wherever  they 
might  exist  in  the  Union,  including  the 
great  State  of  New  York. 

In  an  efTort  to  strenpthen  the  Sena- 
tor's proix)sal  by  the  addition  of  a  sanc- 
tion for  violating  its  proscriptions,  I 
offered  my  own  perfecting  amendment. 
I  had  hoped  the  Senator  would  welcome 
my  amendment  but  apparently  he  is  not 
willing  to  accept  it  as  an  amendment  to 
his  amendment. 

Mr  President,  it  may  be  that  some 
Memb<^rs  of  the  Senat-e  are  unaware  of 
the  discussion  in  the  report  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commi.ssion  which  has  bestirred 
this  interest  m  guaranteeing  elections 
under  "democratic  procedures."  to  use 
the  words  of  my  distinguished  friend 
from  IxDuisiana. 

It  .set^ms.  according  to  the  rer>ort,  that 
there  are  four  parishes  m  Louisiana  in 
which  voting-age  Negroes  far  outnumber 
voting-age     whitee.       Those     are     the 


parishes  of  East  Carroll,  Madison,  Ten- 
sas, and  West  Feliciana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  like 
to  know  if  the  Senator  from  New  York 
knows  that  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  was  one  to  take  the  attitude 
in  Louisiana  that  all  qualified  persons 
are  entitled  to  vote.  In  those  parishes 
to  whiich  the  Senator  from  New  York 
makes  reference,  most  of  the  parish  of- 
ficials met  and  unanimously  signed  a 
declaration  condemning  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  for  his  position. 

Furthermore.  I  want  the  Senator  to 
know  what  the  situation  will  be  imder 
his  proposed  amendment,  assuming  that 
the  candidate  runs  for  election  and  is 
denied  the  benefit  of  ha\'ing  the  votes 
of  those  people  who  would  otherwise 
vot-e  for  him. 

If  such  a  person  were  successful,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  many  people 
who  would  like  to  vote  for  him  did  not 
have  that  privilege,  he  would  neverthe- 
less not  have  the  benefit  of  bting  elected, 
under  the  Senator's  amendment,  even 
though  those  people  would  have  voted  for 
him  had  they  had  the  opportunity. 

Mr  KEATING.  In  the  first  place,  in 
answer  to  the  distinguished  Senator,  I 
commend  the  Senator  without  reserve 
for  the  fine  attitude  which  he  took  with 
reference  to  the  revelations  in  these  four 
parishes.  The  Senator's  reiteration  of 
the  right  of  every  qualified  voter  to  vote 
IS  highly  commendable.  I  cannot  praise 
him  enough  for  that  assertion  and  the 
rea.ssertion  of  it  here  on  the  floor  today. 
It  IS  to  insure  that  right  that  my  amend- 
ment is  proposed. 

I  cannot  see  why  the  amendment 
would  be  objectionable,  if  it  will  insure 
what  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
so  vigorously  fought  for  and  as  to  which 
he  has  taken  issue  with  the  people  in 
the.se  ver>'  parishes. 

What  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
found  was  that  not  a  single  Negro  has 
been  registered  to  vote  in  any  one  of 
these  four  parishes. 

When  the  Commission  attempted  to 
inquire  into  this  situation,  what  was  the 
result?  The  Commission  was  met  im- 
mediately with  a  demand  from  the  coun- 
sel for  the  joint  legislative  committee  of 
the  Louisiana  Legislature  that  the  Com- 
mission disclose  the  names  of  the  Lou- 
isiana citizens  who  had  complained.  It 
seems  this  State  official  wanted  to  re- 
store democratic  procedures  in  Lou- 
isiana by  presenting  the  complainants' 
names  to  a  grand  jury  so  that  they  could 
be  charged  with  perjury  and  duly  prose- 
cuted by  the  Louisiana  authorities.  Is 
there  any  wonder  that  after  an  expe- 
rience like  that  even  as  firm  a  believer 
in  States  rights  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  calls  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  he  does  by  his  amendment,  to 
protect  democratic  procedures  in  elec- 
tions? 
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The  Civil  Rights  CJommission  has  thiis 
far  been  stymied  in  ita  efforts  to  hold 
public  hearings  in  Louisiana.  However, 
the  Commission's  field  investigations  in- 
dicated three  major  tactics  of  voting 
denial  in  Louisiana,  which  are  worth  re- 
counting here. 

First,  an  effective  bar  to  Negro  reg- 
istration is  the  so-called  voucher  re- 
quirement exacted  by  registrars,  under 
which  the  r^^gistrar  requires  that  each 
prospective  registrant  obtain  two  regis- 
tered voters  to  swear  to  his  identity. 
Since  no  Negroes  are  registered  in  four 
peu'ishes,  and  since  no  white  person,  with 
only  one  exception,  indicated  in  the 
Commission's  report,  would  vouch  for  a 
prospective  Negro  registrant,  prospective 
registrants  are  rather  effectively  dis- 
couraged. 

The  secMid  method  Is  by  preliminary 
questic^iing  on  the  part  of  the  registrars. 
This  has  become  very  widespread  since 
the  initiation  of  a  campaign  by  the  joint 
legislative  committee  of  the  Louisiana 
Legislature  in  December  1958  to  reduce 
Negro  regstration  in  Louisiana  from 
130,000  to  13.000  out  of  481.000  eliglbles. 

A  typical  tactic  in  this  preliminary 
examinaticHi  is  to  ask  the  applicant  for 
registration  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
the  clause  in  the  Louisiana  constitution 
which  reads  as  follows : 

The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for 
change  of  venue  In  civil  and  criminal  cases. 

That  would  be  rather  hard  for  anyone 
other  than  a  lawyer  to  explam,  and 
would  be  hard  for  many  of  the  voters 
in  this  county  to  explain. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion at  that  point? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  ask  the  Senator 
to  permit  me  to  finish  my  sentence. 

There  is  anotlier  clause  about  which 
applicants  are  asked,  according  to  the 
report.  They  are  asked  to  interpret  the 
clause  which  reads : 

Proecrlptlon  shall  not  run  against  the 
State  In  any  civil  matter. 

That,  likewise,  might  be  difficult  even 
for  lawyers  to  explain,  as  a  basis  for  ob- 
taining the  right  to  vote. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator familiar  with  the  fact  that  the 
attempt  to  which  he  refers,  to  disen- 
franchise 126.000  Negroes,  occurred 
about  18  months  ago,  and  contmued 
for  a  period  of  7  or  8  months,  and  that 
there  are  stUl  about  139.000  Negroes  reg- 
istered, notwithstanding  the  eflort  by 
some  persons  to  reduce  the  number  of 
Nesroes  registered  to  13.000  ' 

Mr.  KEATING.  As  I  pointed  out.  this 
occurrence  took  place  in  December  1958, 
and  I  hope  the  situation  has  been  cor- 
rected to  some  degree  since  that  time. 
But  I  shall  point  out  in  a  moment  that 
in  another  case  representations  were 
made  to  our  committee  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  Louisiana — never  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana — which  were  not 
borne  out  when  further  investigation 
was  made.  I  shall  deal  with  that  ques- 
tion In  a  moment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  talking  about  reducing  the  number 
from  130,000  to  17,000.    I  suspect  he  will 


find  that  the  number  registered  now  is 
greater  than  it  was  at  the  time  to  which 
the  Senator  refers. 

Mr.  KJLATTNG.  I  hope  80,  because 
the  Commission  found  tJiat  there  were 
481,000  who  were  eligible. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
refers  to  481  000  who  were  eligible.  Does 
he  mean  that  that  number  are  eligible, 
all  factoi-s  bemg  considered? 

Mr.  SEATING  Pour  hundred  and 
eighty -one  thousand  were  deemed  ehgl- 
ble  by  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 
made  up  of  the  six  men  to  whom  refer- 
ence has  lieen  made.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator feels,  as  I  do,  that  they  are 
distinguished  citizens. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Can  the  Sen- 
ator tell  us  the  percentage  of  white  vot- 
ers deemed  eligible  who  are  registered? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  cannot  do  that,  but 
I  am  sure  that  there  is  a  greater  percent- 
age of  white  elijjible  voters  who  do  vote 
than  of  Nt'gro  voters. 

Mr.  LO.NG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
will  concede,  will  he  not.  that  in  I/ouisi- 
ana.  and  in  many  othrr  States,  a  sub- 
stantial riumber  of  white  p>ersons  ehiri- 
ble  to  vote  simply  have  not  gone  to  the 
trouble  to  reei."t^r  and  qualify? 

Mr.  KIIATING  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  and  it  is  a  national  shame  I 
believe  that  in  our  last  Presidential  elec- 
tion only  60  percent  of  the  eligible  voters 
voted.  That  is  regrettable.  There  is 
no  question  that  that  is  true. 

Mr.  HF:NNTNGS  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senaor  from  New  York  yield  for  a 
question  "^ 

Mr.  KEATING     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HENNTNGS.  Let  me  say.  by  way 
of  prefac'^.  that  no  one  has  been  more 
diligent  in  the  furtherance  of  a  clean 
elections  bill  which  has  as  its  primary 
objective  .'eporting,  limitations,  and  full 
public  disclosure  of  contributioas,  than 
has  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  able  Senator  from  New  York  Is 
aware  that  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  reported  the  bill,  which 
has  been  .imended.  and  which  is  sought 
to  be  further  amended. 

The  bill  has  as  its  primary-  objective 
the  thing:-  I  have  mentioned.  The  Sen- 
ator is  a'.;  0  aware  that  for  several  days 
last  past  lieariiig.s  have  been  held,  which 
will  continue  until  February  5,  on  the  so- 
called  Federal  registrars  bill,  and  that 
the  civil  r.phts  issue  will  be  drawn  in  the 
Senate  on  Febi-uary  15.  less  than  a  month 
hence. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  all  Senators  who 
have  supported  the  registrar  bill  have  a 
keen  interest — indeed,  an  overriding  in- 
terest— in  the  primary  purposes  of  this 
elections  oill,  which  is  a  reportint^  bill, 
a  disclos^jre  bill,  and  a  limitations  bill, 
does  the  .'senator  not  believe  that  at  this 
time  he  c^uld  withhold  his  discussion  of 
civil  righ  5?  I  think  the  Senator  need 
have  no  :iuestion  as  to  my  views  upon 
that  subject.  That  question  could  be 
brought  before  the  Senate  in  connection 
with  civU  ."ights  legislation. 

This  is  not  a  civil  rights  bill,  any 
more  tha.n  I  think — most  lamentably — 
the  amerdment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  to  require  primaries  relates  to 
the  two  basic  issues  of  the  bill. 


I  bebeve  that  the  amendment  of  the 

Senator  from  Louisiana  is  a  sweeping 
measure  Bearing  in  mind,  of  course. 
that  democratic  government  has  Its 
foundation  !n  frre  elections  of  the  peo- 
ples representatives.  I  believe  that,  as  a 
matter  of  broad  principle,  any  proposal 
which  extends  and  builds  up  the  appli- 
cation of  elections  i.s  substantially  good. 

In  the  past  few  days,  as  I  have  tried 
to  p<iint  out.  we  have  almost  reached 
the  point  of  final  passage  of  the  bill.  A 
number  of  amendments  have  been  of- 
fered, many  of  which  have  been  with- 
drawn. They  were  not  directed  to  the 
subject  matter  of  the  pending  legislation. 

On  Friday  last  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr  Cksz  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI  demonstrated 
that  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  S^-nator  from  Louisiana 
would  raise  Innumerable  questions  as  to 
its  effect  on  various  State  laws.  I  do  not 
believe  tliat  these  Lssues  are  so  simple 
as  they  appear  to  be  on  the  surface. 
Neither  of  the  questions  now  presented 
was  suggested  to  the  committee  when 
the  bill  was  under  consideration  there. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
voted  for  one  of  the  amendments,  the 
so-calic'd  reporting  amendment,  relating 
to  the  many  comnuttees  which  it  haa 
been  possible  heretofore  to  set  up 
withm  the  limits  of  a  State.  I  think 
it  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  we 
should  continue  the  discussion  of  the 
bill  by  constantly  offering  amendment 
after  amendment  which  bears  no  rela- 
tion, really,  to  the  essence  of  the  bilL 
any  more  than  to  the  purposes  of  the 
bill 

The  Senate  has  voted,  by  two  record 
votes,  by  a  very  satisfactory  majority, 
that  it  wants  intrastate  committees 
mcluded,  and  that  k  wants  primaries 
included — primaries,  as  defined  m  the 
bill,  also  to  include  caucuses  and  con- 
ventions. 

This  is  not  a  bill  designed  to  compel 
the  various  States  to  proceed  in  a  given 
manner  with  respect  to  their  own  con- 
duct of  elections.  Now  we  find  ourselves 
off  on  the  civil  rights  issue,  which  I  had 
hoped  might  be  properly  debated — and 
I  am  sure  it  will  be  thoroughly  and  ex- 
tensively debated— following  the  15th  of 
February. 

I  make  the.se  sur^estions,  I  hope,  with- 
out presumption,  but  in  all  pood  spirit. 
If  the  bill  can  be  voted  upon  by  the  Sen- 
ate as  an  elections  bill,  stripped  of  ex- 
traneous matters  which  do  not  relate  to 
the  heart  and  soul  and  purposes  of 
the  proposed  legislation,  we  shall  all  be 
better  off.  The  other  questions  could  be 
reached  in  some  other  way.  at  some  other 
time. 

I  think  it  is  very  distressing  that,  after 
almost  2  weeks  of  discussion  and  voting 
on  various  amendments,  we  should  be 
faced  with  a  situation  in  which  amend- 
ment after  amendment  is  offered  and 
debated.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Sen- 
ators do  not  have  the  right  to  offer 
amendments.  However,  if  we  are  to  have 
a  cascade  of  amendments  upon  all  man- 
ner of  subjects  and  questions  which  could 
be  raised  in  connection  with  some  phase 
of  an  election,  we  may  encounter  greater 
difiQculty  than  I  presently  anticipate  In 
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the  House  of  Representatives.  I  know- 
that  we  have  very  strong  suppwrt  in  the 
H()U.'^e  of  Representatives  for  the  pend- 
ing legislation.  Many  Members  of  the 
Hou.se  have  so  expres-sed  themselves  to 
me,  without  any  solicitation  on  my  part. 

I  entreat  Senators  to  bear  in  mind  that 
this  bill  IS  the  jiroduct  of  a  great  deal  of 
wurk  and  consideration,  and  that  under- 
taking to  wri.f  legislation  of  this  im- 
portance on  ttie  floor  of  the  Senate  is 
not  in  the  in;-erest  of  good  legislation 
We  might  have  another  ajnendment,  and 
another  so-csHed  retaliatory  amend- 
ment offered,  ad  infuiitum.  far  into  the 
night,  far  into  the  week,  and  far  into 
tlie  Lord  only  knows  where. 

Civil  rights  is  one  question  to  be  con- 
sidered. I  believe  that  the  question  of 
the  States  proceeding  as  they  decide  to 
proceed  under  their  electoral  procedures 
is  another  sor.  of  question.  The  bill 
does  not  set  forth  electoral  procedures 
It  sets  forth  reporting  procedures.  It 
sets  forth  llmiUitions,  under  the  amend- 
ment which  his>  been  adopted,  and  it 
sets  forth  what  a  candidate  may  do  with 
respect  to  his  own  expenditures,  and 
other  matters  ^vhich  are  germane 

I  recoc:nize  that  in  the  Senate  no  point 
of  germaneness,  can  properly  be  raised 
and  upheld  by  the  Chair.  But  I  find  it 
very  disappointing  that  we  are  now  go- 
ing so  far  afield  in  connection  with  all 
these  matters  v  hich  have  not  heretofore 
been  conside.rd  We  may  find  ourselves 
in  a  state  of  exceedingly  great  con- 
fusion if  we  go  beyond  the  point  where 
the  essential  elements  of  the  bill  agreed 
to  by  the  process  of  amendments  relate 
only  to  the  strengthening  of  tlie  1925 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  and  the  extension 
of  that  act.  Tiat  was  my  primarj'  pur- 
pose in  the  bill  of  1955.  the  bill  of  1957, 
and  the  pendin.r  bill  which  was  intended 
to  have  t)een  a:ted  upon  in  1959 

I  hope  Senators  may  find  it  in  their 
Judgments  and  consciences  a  matter  of 
consideration,  if  we  really  wish  to  pass 
the  basic  and  fundamental  measure 
which  is  before  the  Senate  at  this  time. 

I  thank  the  "^^enator  from  New  York 
for  yielding  to  rie.  He  has  been  exceed- 
ingly interest^Kl  in  thi.s  proposed  legisla- 
tion and  has  been  exceedingly  diligent 
with  respect  to  it.  I  would  say  the  same 
certainly  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 

I  do  not  undertake  m  any  way  *o  sit 
in  judgment  upon  the  con.sciences  or 
the  inclinationf  of  Senators  with  respect 
to  the  offering  of  amendments.  That  is 
not  my  provinc  ?  and  not  my  intention. 

I  believe  the  membership  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  ready  to  vote  upon  the  heart  and 
soul  of  the  pending  bill  as  it  now  lies 
before  U-s.  Wt  have  had  amendments 
proposed  rclati;iR  to  extraneous  matters, 
such  as  labor  and  various  inhibitory  and 
extensive  appli  ations  of  the  bill.  Many 
of  them  have  been  withdrawn,  and  I 
am  very  grateful  to  the  proponents  of 
those  amendm  .mts  who  have  done  so. 

I  hope — and  I  know  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Stnate  also  hope — that  we 
may,  within  tho  confines  of  free  and  un- 
limited debate  as  is  the  right  of  ever>' 
Senator,  to  cone  to  some  termination  of 
the  proposed  legislation  before  us,  and 
not  to  wander  so  far  afield  that  we  will 
be  unable  to  lecoguize  exactly  what  It 
is  we  are  tr>'iig  to  say  at  the  end  of 
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the  period  of  discussion  and  the  adop- 
tion or  failuie  of  adoption  of  the  several 
amendments  here  proposed.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  yielding 
to  me. 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  reply  to  the  rather 
extensive  question  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri,  I  would  say  that 
I  share  to  a  very  great  degree  the  views 
the  Senator  has  expressed.  I  recognize 
a  civil  riiihts  debate,  so-called,  will  take 
place  on  the  floor  starting  February  15. 

I  said  on  Friday  evemng — and  I  renew 
the  statement  now — that  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  withdraw  my  amendment  pro- 
vided the  Senator  from  Louisiana  with- 
draws his  amendment.  I  do  not  believe 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  when  he  at- 
tempts to  impose  upon  all  States  a 
specific  method  of  nominating  candi- 
dates, is  keepmg  within  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  pending  bill,  which  is  to  place 
a  limit  on  expenditures  in  elections  and 
primaries  and  to  provide  reporting  pro- 
cedures. That  is  the  essential  purpose 
of  the  bill. 

We  now  have  before  us  an  amendment 
which  provides  that  every  State  must 
hold  primaries  to  select  their  candidates. 
A  few  States  do  not  hold  primaries  for 
candidates  either  for  Members  of  the 
House  or  the  Senate,  or  both.  All  my 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  provides  is  that 
every  qualified  person  shall  have  the 
right  to  vote  in  the  primaries  which  he 
wants  to  require.  If  we  are  to  require 
States  to  hold  primaries,  then  I  believe 
the  States  should  be  required  to  permit 
all  qualified  per.sons  to  vote. 

I  differ  in  one  particular  with  the  im- 
plications of  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 
My  amendment  involves  a  question  of 
civil  rights,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  civil 
rights  measure.  It  is  only  one  facet  of  it. 
It  is  one  of  the  protections  which  we 
should  afford  to  every  qualified  voter  in 
this  country.  It  does  not  open  up  by  any 
means  the  whole  field  of  civil  rights  leg- 
islation; it  does  not  guarantee  our  citi- 
zens the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  in 
many  other  areas,  which.  I  hope,  before 
this  session  of  Congress  adjourns,  we  will 
take  care  of  In  light  of  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  disinclined 
to  withdraw  his  amendment  and  desires 
to  press  it,  which  is  entirely  his  right  and 
privilege,  I  believe  we  should  deal  with 
the  entire  implications  of  this  subject. 

I  have  just  finished  describing  the  sec- 
ond method  used  in  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana for  disenfranchising  Negro  voters. 

The  third  method  of  disenfranchisine 
Negroes  is  by  massive  challenges  under 
the  auspices  of  the  White  Citizens 
Councils. 

One  of  the  most  common  bases  for  such 
challenges  was  alleged  errors  in  spelling 
on  the  application  forms,  although  some 
of  the  challengers  seemed  to  have  a  little 
trouble  with  their  own  spelling,  since 
they  spelled  the  word  "s-p-i-l-l-i-n-g." 
These  challenges  were  timed  so  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  obtain  relief  in 
timf  to  vote  in  the  next  election. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  shocked 
and  dismayed  by  the  absence  of  demo- 
cratic procedures  in  Federal  elections? 
Who  can  help  but  be  shocked  and  dis- 
mayed by  these  conditions?    I  would  be 


shocked  and  dismayed  if  any  Ser^ator 
was  unshocked  and  undismayed  by  such 
revelations. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  of  us  in  this 
body  to  whom  the  Commission's  findings 
are  not  exactly  revelations.  I  remember 
well  a  colloquy  I  had  with  the  attorney 
general  of  Louisiana  in  1957  when  he 
was  a  witness  before  the  House  Conmiit- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary,  of  which  I  was  then 
a  member.  He  was  asked  about  a  purge 
of  thousands  of  registered  Negro  voters 
in  Ouachita  Parish  in  Louisiana  in  1956 
at  the  behest  of  the  white  citizens  coun- 
cils. He  assured  the  committee  that  this 
was  an  isolated  incident,  expressed  his 
own  regret  at  Its  occurrence,  and  in  an- 
swer to  a  question  from  me  stated  that 
99  percent  of  the  persons  involved  had 
been  restored  to  the  rolls.  When  these 
facts  were  checked  by  the  Assistant  At- 
torney General  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  it  was  reported  to  the  commit- 
tee that  the  purge  was  widespread,  and 
in  specific  reference  to  the  situation  in 
Ouachita  Parish,  that  over  3.000  out  of  a 
total  of  4,000  registered  Negroes  were 
prevented  from  voting  in  the  general 
elections  as  a  result  of  the  purge.  This 
same  attorney  general  by  State  law 
serves  as  counsel  for  the  State  registrars. 
Is  it  any  wonder  these  conditions  still 
persist  in  this  State? 

Mr.  F»resident.  now  that  I  have  ac- 
knowledged the  inspiration  for  my 
amendment.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  withhold  dis- 
cussion of  the  problem  of  democratic 
procedures  in  elections  until  the  date  of 
February  15  previously  announced  for 
this  purpose  If  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana is  unable  to  restrain  his  desire  for 
electoral  reform  until  that  date,  how- 
ever, then  I  see  no  reason  for  not  dealing 
with  the  issue  he  has  raised  in  the  most 
effective  way  possible  and  that  is  all  my 
amendment  seeks  to  do. 

There  was  some  talk  in  this  Chamber 
on  Friday  of  hypocrisy.  I  do  not  want 
to  deal  with  motives  in  this  debate,  only 
with  facts.  And  anyone  who  will  face 
the  facts  will  admit,  first,  that  the  two- 
party  system  in  New  York  guarantees 
greater  political  choice  to  the  electorate 
of  that  State  than  any  direct  primary- 
does  to  the  electorate  of  a  one-party 
State:  second,  that  the  elimination  of 
discrimination  on  account  of  race  and 
color  in  elections  is  the  most  important 
step  the  Congress  can  take  in  guarantee- 
ing democratic  procedures  in  Federal 
elections;  third,  as  indicated  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri,  that 
this  whole  subject  is  imrelated  to  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act.  which  is  the  pending 
busmess;  and  finally,  that,  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  forced  primaries  in  each 
State  of  the  Union,  tlien  we  sliould  see 
to  It  that  every  qualified  voter  is  ac- 
corded the  right  to  vote  in  those  pri- 
maries. 

I  would  be  happy  to  join  in  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that  he 
withdraw  his  amendment,  so  that  I  may 
withdraw  m^y  own  amendment.  If  he  is 
unwilling  to  do  so.  then  I  shall  be  forced 
to  ask  for  a  vote  on  my  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  had  prepared  a  memorandum 
with  regard  to  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  which  was  offered  on  the 
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floor  on  Friday,  pointing:  out  several 
thlnsrs  which  demonstrated  the  ccmaplete 
ridiculousness  of  it.  Some  of  the  obvi- 
ously ridiculous  things  in  it  have  now 
been  eliminated. 

For  exampie,  the  sunendment  offered 
on  Friday  would  have  caused  an  entire 
primary  election  to  be  invalidated  in  any 
of  the  States  which  hold  them— that 
does  not  include  New  York,  but  includes 
47  other  States — if  a  person  had  failed 
to  vote  because  there  was  a  snowstorm. 
In  other  words,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  have 
thrown  out  the  entire  election  because 
an  act  of  God  had  prevented  someone 
frwn  eoing  to  the  polls. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  now 
more  or  less  corrected  that  situation  by 
pinpointing  his  amendment  on  the  race 
question,  which  I  assumed  he  would  do 
over  the  weekend,  once  he  discovered 
that  he  had  failed  to  pinpoint  his  pro- 
posal on  the  race  question.  But  now  he 
has  pinpointed  his  amendment  more  on 
the  race  issue. 

Even  so,  the  memorandum  to  which  I 
have  made  reference  contains  several 
points  which  are  equally  valid  to  show 
how  ridiculous  the  proposal  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  remains.  For  e.x- 
ample,  the  Senator  from  New  York  had 
said  that  if  one  qualified  person  had 
been  denied  the  right  to  register  or  to 
vote,  an  entire  primary  election  would 
be  thrown  out.  Now  he  pinpoints  his 
amendment  on  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  been  criticized  in  a  resolution  signed 
by  practically  every  official  in  every  par- 
ish in  Louisiana  where  no  Negroes  are 
registered  because  he  has  said  that 
Negroes  have  the  right  to  vote.  Those 
officials  got  together  and  signed  a  reso- 
lution stating  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  was  not  representing  hi.> 
people  because  he  took  the  attitude  that 
Negroes  do  have  that  right. 

If  an  election  were  held  in  Louisiana 
without  Negroes  voting  in  those  parishes. 
and  if  the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
should  be  elected  notwithstanding  that 
fact,  and  even  if  It  were  establi-shed 
that  those  people  would  have  voted  for 
him  had  they  been  accorded  the  oppor- 
tunity, nevertheless  he  would  be  denied 
the  privilege  of  having  his  name  on  the 
general  election  ballot. 

Moreover,  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  overlooks  the  fact 
that  even  if  we  pass  a  so-called  Civil 
Rights  Act  providing  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  take  over  the  regis- 
tration and  attempt  to  regulate  the  pro- 
cedures thereunder,  if  the  Federal  a^iency 
might  not  be  successful  in  seeing  to  it 
that  every  colored  person  who  was  quali- 
fied had  an  opportunity  to  register  and  to 
vote.  If  the  Federal  registrar  should  fail 
to  do  that,  if  he  should  fail  to  make  cer- 
tain that  someone  who  was  entitled  to 
vote  was  on  the  rolls,  then  the  entire 
election  would  have  to  be  thrown  out  re- 
gardless of  how  those  people  voted.  The 
election  would  be  void  even  If  the  disen- 
franchised voter  would  have  voted  for 
the  same  resxilt  as  occurred  in  the  elec- 
tioo. 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  SeiLitor  yield? 

Mr.  L/ONG  of  Louisiana,     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  did  not 
mean  to  imply  that  there  was  anything 
in  my  amendment  about  a  Federal  reg- 
istrar, did  he'' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     No. 

Mr.  KEATING.  My  amendment  leaves 
it  to  a  Federal  court  to  determine  the 
question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  but  I 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  when  a 
prop>osa!  is  offered  to  set  aside  State  reg- 
istration procedures  in  favor  of  a  Federal 
regLstra-.  the  Senator  from  New  York 
will  vot(  for  It. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  have  not  propo.sed 
that  we  set  a.side  State  election  ma- 
chinery To  that  I  would  be  opposed. 
The  Federal  registrar  would  super.sede 
the  Sta'e  election  machinery  in  a  State 
election  only  when  the  State  machinery 
broke  down  or  failed  to  function.  Only 
under  tiiose  circum.stances  would  the 
Federal  .-ei^i-strar  function. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  All  I  am  say- 
ing is  that  if  the  Senator  included  every- 
thing recommended  by  the  Civil  Ritjhts 
Conimis;;jon,  including::  the  so-called  Fed- 
eral registrar  proposal,  and  if  the  Fed- 
eral registrar  should  fail  to  regi.ster 
someone  who  was  qualified  to  vote,  then 
the  whcle  election  would  have  to  be 
thrown  out.  regardless  of  whom  the  per- 
son mieht  have  voted. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the   Senator  yield   for   a   question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  for  a 
question 

Mr.  HENNLNGS.     With  the  Senator's 

indulgence.  I  should  like  to  refer  to  both 
his  ame.'.dment  and  to  that  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  Irrespective  of  any 
attempted  influence  by  the  candidate,  or 
by  any  of  his  agents  or  others,  under  the 
lan:?uage  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  a  man  could  be 
nomina-..'d.  but  if  one  person,  otherwKse 
qualified,  was  denied  the  right  to  vote 
because  of  his  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude,  the  nomination 
would  be  invalid     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HENNTNGS,  That  would  not  be 
constitutional. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No;  it  would 
not  be 

Mr.  HSNNINGS  Now  we  come  to  the 
Senator  s  amendment.  The  Senator  is  a 
firm  beI.-".-er  in  States  rights. 

Mr  KEATING  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HENNINGS.  I  will  yield  as  soon 
a,s  I  have  fin;  hed. 

Mr  KEA  ILNG  The  Senator  disposes 
of  these  things  rather  cursorily. 

Mr  HEINNINGS.  I  do  not  want  to 
dispose  ')f  them  cursorily,  becau.se  ob- 
viously there  has  been  no  desire  to  con- 
sider these  amendments  cursorily  during 
the  past  several  days.  So  I  am  certain 
that  none  of  them  will  be  disposed  of 
vei-y  quii^kly. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  amend- 
ment off?red  this  morning  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  has  been  changed 
from  his  amendment  which  was  under 
coasiderution  on  Friday. 


Mr  KEATING  The  amendment  I  of- 
fered this  morning  differs  from  the  one 
which  wa.s  offered  last  week. 

Mr  HENNINGS.  The  one  offered  to- 
day reads: 

And  provided  further.  That  no  candidate's 
nomination  In  a  primary  election  Khali  be 
valid  If  It  ahall  be  determined  by  a  Federal 
court  of  competent  JurlscilcUon — 

I  presume  that  could  be  a  Federal  dis- 
trict court,  sitting  in  that  capacity.  Irre- 
spective of  other  appellate  jurisdictions, 
.such  as  the  court  of  appeals  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
a  judgment  by  that  tribunal  of  the  first 
Instance  would,  of  course,  be  controlling. 

Now  we  come  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  There  are 
various  laws  in  the  different  States  which 
regulate  the  process  of  nomination. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  believe 
that  we  should  as  a  matter  of  lepi.'^lative 
policy  reach  into  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
for  example,  and  say  that  Louisiana  is 
not  entitled  to  have  runoff  primaries' 
Would  the  Senator  .say  that  one  primary 
election  shall  be  sufficient,  and  that  it 
shall  be  determining  as  to  which  nomi- 
nees shall  appear  on  the  ballot  in  the 
general  election? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  It  had  never 
occurred  to  me  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  seek  to  require  primaries 
by  legislation  until  an  amendment  was 
agreed  to  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to 
regulate  primaries. 

This  is  a  bill  which,  in  its  present 
form — and  the  Senator  himself  was  a 
sponsor  of  an  amendment  which  made  it 
such — regulates  primary  elections.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse  to  try  to  regulate  pri- 
mary elections  without  first  requiring 
that  prima:-y  elections  .shall  be  held. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  a.sked 
about  the  constitutionality  of  the  Keat- 
ing amendment.  I  think  most  of  the 
difficulty  could  be  corrected  by  a  modify- 
ing amendment;  therefore.  I  make  no 
particular  point  of  it.  However,  article 
I,  section  5,  of  the  Constitution  provides: 
Each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  elec- 
tions, returns,  and  quallflcatlons  of  Ita  own 
Members. 

It  would  be  my  Judgment  that  that 
in  Itself  would  prohibit  a  Federal  court 
from  taking  jurisdiction  of  a  primary 
election. 

Mr,  HENNINGS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  yielding.  I  simply  point  out  the 
unfortunate  position  In  which  we  find 
ourselves  when  we  try  to  lecjislate  by 
amendments  offered  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  which  I  am  sorry  to  .say 
seem  to  bear  certain  patent  defects 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shall  be 
willing  to  vote  on  the  amendment  in 
short  order,  and  then  in  short  ordf^r 
to  vote  on  the  amendment  I  have  offered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  so  that 
I  may  answer  the  Senator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield 

Mr.  KE.^TING.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  rather  cursorily  said  that 
this  amendment  is  unconstitutional.  I 
should  like  to  know  what  provision  of 
the  Constitution  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  thinks  this  amendment  violates. 
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It  has  been  drawn  to  come  expressly 
within  the  provisions  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment. 

My  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana is  that  it  is  true  that  we  are  the 
judges  of  ;he  qualificatior.s  of  our  own 
Members.  We.  by  this  amendment,  will 
continue  to  be  the  judges  of  the  qualifi- 
cations of  c  ur  Members. 

We  would,  in  turn,  after  such  an  elec- 
tion had  teen  held,  have  to  apply  the 
amendment  to  each  specific  ini^tance. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  this  amendment, 
which,  in  my  judgment,  violates  the  pro- 
vision of  trie  Constitution  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  referred. 

Mr.  LO^;g  of  Louisiana  Tlie  Sena- 
tor from  T-'ew  York  will  find  a  number 
of  cases  w.'iich  hold  tha.  the  courts  will 
not  take  jurisdiction  of  election  cases, 
because  of  the  constitutional  provision 
that  each  House  s.hall  be  the  judge  of 
the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications 
of  its  own  Members. 

Mr.  KE/TLNG.  That  is  true.  I  am 
familiar  v  ith  those  caries.  I  served 
several  tines  on  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives committee  whicli  conducts 
investigaticris  of  elections  under  the 
present  stau?  of  the  'aw.  If  this  amend- 
ment were  written  into  the  law,  in  my 
Judgment,  the  court  would  then  take 
jurisdiction  of  only  such  cases  as  came 
within  Its  terms 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  seems  to 
me  that  Lie  particular  defect  of  Uie 
Senator's  lunendment  could  be  elimi- 
nated by  modifications  to  achieve  the 
same  effect.  But  the  earlier  studies  I 
have  made  indicate  this  his  amendment 
Is  not  subject  to  correction  so  long  as  it 
Ls  in  tlie  form  in  which  It  is:  First,  on 
the  basis  that  this  is  an  attempt  to  justi- 
fy a  denial  to  all  people  of  the  rit;ht  to 
vote,  merel;.'  because  one  person  has  been 
denied  the  nt-'ht  to  vote,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fac:  that  that  one  person  ml^ht 
have  voted  the  same  way  as  the  prevail- 
ing majority,  had  he  had  the  opp>ortunity 
to  vote. 

The  15th  amendment  iiseU  guarantees 
to  all  perse ns  Uic  right  to  vole.  It  pro- 
vides that  they  shall  not  be  denied  the 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude  By  vir- 
tue of  that  provision,  the  so-called  white 
primaries  n  the  Southern  States  have 
been  dc-cla-ed  unconstitutional.  By  vir- 
tue of  that  same  provision,  colored  peo- 
ple barred  from  the  rolls  have  been  or- 
dered re.st4)rcd  to  the  rolb^.  A  FVderal 
court  in  New  Orleans.  La.,  recent- 
ly ordered  a  numb<-r  of  persons  restored 
to  the  roll);,  after  their  names  had  been 
removed  because  they  had  been  chal- 
lenged. T""iis  was  done  on  the  basis  that 
they  had  l)een  discriminated  apainst. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  ..tated  on  the  floor  'lasi  Fiiday : 

I  am  op3ospa  to  the  amendment  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  l^ouisiaiia.  I 
Shall  vote  igalnst  that  amendment,  either 
with  or  without  the  amendment  which  I 
have  sough:  to  have  attached  to  It. 

So  does  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  f  i  am  New  York  represent  a  sin- 
cere atterrpt  to  benefit  those  who  might 
have  been  discriminated  against  in  the 
election  p'oceeding.  Oh,  no.  It  is  not 
an  effort  m  assure  their  right  to  vote. 


This  is  apparently  merely  an  attempt  to 
have  withdrawn  an  amendment  which 
would  give  members  of  all  races,  in  the 
most  populous  States  of  the  Union,  the 
right  to  choose  who  their  nominees  shall 
be.  rather  than  have  them  chosen  by 
party  n.achinerj',  or  by  pKDhticians  of  the 
major  parties. 

Here  is  an  amendment  I  have  proposed 
to  protect  all  minorities  and  all  majori- 
ties, and  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
vote.  They  have  that  right,  and  It  is  pro- 
tected by  the  15th  amendment,  to 
which  I  have  made  reference.  Further- 
more, there  is  to  come  before  the  Senate 
a  civil  rights  bill.  In  which  attempts  will 
be  made  to  make  sure  everybody  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  by  sending 
into  certain  areas  Federal  registrars  who 
will  see  to  it  that  everj'one  will  enjoy  the 
right  to  register  and  vote.  The  Senate 
will  vote  on  it. 

But  I  say  that  if  we  are  to  regulate  pri- 
maries, the  first  tiling  we  should  provide 
for  IS  to  make  sure  that  the  people  have 
the  right  to  .see  that  a  candidate  of  their 
choice  LS  selected.  Forty-seven  out  of 
tlie  fifty  States  have  that  sj-stem. 

We  have  heard  of  undemocratic  prac- 
tices in  other  States.  For  example,  it 
has  been  contended  that  the  South  Da- 
kota procedure  should  be  permitted. 
What  is  that  procedure?  We  are  told 
that  if.  in  an  election  for  Representative, 
and  I  a.sf;ume  for  Senator,  less  than  35 
I>erccnt  vole  for  the  leading  candidate, 
that  mans  name  can  be  taken  off  the 
ballot  and  he  can  be  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity for  nomination  in  favor  of  some- 
one who  may  have  received  only  1  p>er- 
cent  of  the  vote5. 

How  would  that  apply  to  the  great 
Stat.p  of  LouL-^iana?  We  recently  had  the 
election  of  a  Governor.  The  high  man 
received  about  33  r>ercent  of  the  votes. 
The  .second  man  received  26  percent. 
The  third  man  had  19  percent,  and  so 
on  down.  It  went  down  to  a  number  of 
candidates  who  had  less  than  1  percent. 
If  the  procedure  which  is  in  effect  in 
South  Dakot.a  had  existed  in  Louisiana, 
then  the  democratic  governing  body — 
which  is  elected  by  the  i>eople,  by  the 
way — could  have  picked  any  one  of  tho.se 
10  candidates  and  put  him  on  the  ballot 
as  the  Democratic  nominee,  notwith- 
standing the  will  of  the  F>eople  as  ex- 
pressed for  the  high  man  and  the  second 
man. 

My  amendment  does  not  require  sec- 
ond elections  or  runoffs.  The  States 
can  u.se  hi^'h-man  systems  if  they 
desire  The  amendment  I  have  pro- 
F>osed  applies  only  to  Federal  officers:  it 
dCK^s  not  apply  to  State  officers.  It  re- 
quires that  m  Federal  elections  there 
siiall  be  an  election  In  primaries  if  it 
happens  that  one  of  the  major  parties 
IS  involved.  I  have  provided  that  that 
does  not  have  to  take  place  if  one  has 
received  le.ss  than  10  percent  of  the  votes 
in  previous  elections.  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  provide  20  percent.  In  some 
States  that  may  apply  to  the  Democratic 
Party  or  Republican  Party.  Certainly, 
the  Republican  Party  may  in  the  South 
^et  10  F>ercent,  or  even  20  or  25  percent. 
But  certainly,  insofar  as  the  nomination 
is  concerned,  it  means  one  of  two  per- 
sons Li>  going  to  be  selected. 


It  seems  to  the  jimior  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  and  I  am  sure  it  seems  to 
others,  that  the  election  system  should 
let  the  people  speak  for  themselves  In 
determining  who  the  candidate  shall  be. 

I  believe  the  amendment  I  have  offered 
has  great  merit,  because  it  embodies 
the  way  47  of  the  States  have  decided  the 
election  should  take  place.  The  argu- 
ment that  it  is  more  democratic  to  select 
party  nominees  for  the  office  of  Senator 
or  Representative  by  these  who  repre- 
sent the  Republican  or  Democratic  Party 
is  completely  without  reason. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Presidefit,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Let  me  make  one 
minor  correction.  In  the  State  of  New 
York,  candidates  for  Representatives  in 
the  House  are  now  selected  in  primaries. 
Candidates  for  the  Senate  are  chosen  at 
a  convention,  tlie  delegates  to  which  are 
elected.  There  is  that  distinction.  I 
wanted  to  clear  the  record  on  that  point. 

The  Senator  has  challenged  my  state- 
ment in  which  I  said  that  I  would  vote 
for  this  amendment  to  the  amendment, 
but  would  vote  against  the  Long  amend- 
ment, whether  or  not  it  had  this  amend- 
ment attached,  as  a  lack — I  know  he 
did  not  mean  it  as  such — of  sincerity  on 
my  part  in  offering  my  amendment  to  his 
amendment.  I  consider  that  there  is  no 
inconsistency  whatever  in  my  position. 
I  feel  that  the  effort  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  to  impose  a  primary  system 
and  to  supplant  the  State  legislatures  in 
prescribing  how  a  candidate  shall  be 
chosen  is  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the 
States  to  determine  their  own  method  of 
electing  their  public  officials. 

However,  I  would  say  that  if  that 
amendment  is  to  be  adopted,  then  really 
we  should  provide  that  every  qualified 
person  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  and 
that  none  shall  be  denied  the  right  to 
vote  because  of  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude. 

I  would  vote  for  that  language  in  a 
civil  rights  bill.  I  think  it  should  be  in 
tlie  law  of  our  land.  But  I  recocnize 
tliat  there  are  other  metliods  more  or- 
derly than  this  of  mcorporatmg  such  a 
provision  in  our  law.  I  am  offering  it  at 
this  time  only  because,  if  we  are  to  adopt 
the  Long  amendment,  then  certainly  this 
simple  amendment  should  be  added  to  it. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  seek 
the  floor  only  for  one  purpose,  of  at- 
temptiiig.  as  a  matter  of  duty,  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  pending  bill  is  not  a 
civil  rights  measure.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  have  made  it  clear  that 
in  the  case  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, he  is  seeking  to  make  the  primary 
system  applicable  to  all  States  as  long 
as  primaries  are  going  to  be  regulated 
by  this  proposed  law.  In  the  case  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  he  says  that  if 
we  are  going  to  make  primaries  univer- 
sal, they  should  be  made  so  to  the  ex- 
tent of  including  the  right  of  everybody 
to  vote  m  them. 

I  agree  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York,  and  say  that  I  shall  vote  for 
his  amendment  to  the  amendment,  but 
shall  vote  against  the  Long  amendment 
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even  if  the  amendment  to  it  should  be 
adopted.  I  say  that  because  some  idea 
has  gotten  abroad  that  a  civiJ  rights  bill 
is  being  attached  to  the  pending  bill.  I 
do  not  believe  anyone  is  looking  at  this 
bill  as  a  civil  rights  bill,  nor  does  anyone 
have  any  desire  to  introduce  into  this 
bill  the  Federal  registrars  proposal, 
which  I  as  well  as  others  advocate,  to 
secure  the  right  to  vote,  in  view  of  the 
disclosure  of  the  very  deplorable  con- 
ditions which  have  been  set  forth  by 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  what  presents  itself  is 
one  of  the  situations  we  meet  in  par- 
liamentary experience.  Mine  is  no 
greater  or  less  than  that  of  other  Mem- 
bers, but  legislative  bodies  have  a  handy 
way  of  dealing  with  this  problem. 

I  will  say  to  my  friend  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Hennincs]  that  I  sympathize  with 
him  in  his  effort  to  have  this  amend- 
ment withdrawn — I,  too.  would  hope  to 
have  it  withdrawn — but  it  does  not  seem 
probable  or  even  possible.  However,  I 
know  that  the  Senate  in  its  wisdom  will 
dispose  of  this  particular  matter.  I 
think  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  have 
the  proposal  touch  a  civil  rights  bill,  I 
think  it  would  be  unfair.  I  think  thOvse 
opposed  to  civil  rights  legislation  do  not 
consider  me  a  friend  of  their  position, 
but  I  think  very  sincerely  it  would  be  un- 
fair to  have  this  civil  rights  matter 
touch  this  bill.  I  hope  it  will  not  hap- 
pen. 

Finally,  on  the  issue  of  primaries.  I 
will  say  to  my  friend  from  Louisiana,  I 
have  no  particular  preconception  of 
whether  a  primary  system  is  better  than 
our  system  in  New  York.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  as  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  KiatingI  has  pointed  out,  we 
do  have  primaries  for  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  presiden- 
tial electors  within  each  congressional 
district.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  I 
ran  for  office  in  1956.  at  the  convention 
candidates  for  the  House  were  chosen 
by  primaries  in  the  congressional  dis- 
tricts. They  are  survivors  of  a  primary. 
Everybody  knows  what  funcUons  they 
wUl  perform  when  they  are  elected. 
They  might  even  qualify  within  the  defi- 
niUon  of  the  Senator's  amendment,  if 
our  Itclslature  chose  to  call  such  proc* 
«8sea  [urimaricft, 

NevertheJeaa.  layliit  that  point  aside. 
1  think  what  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
Is  tryint  to  do.  because  of  varying  State 
laws  or  the  question  of  morality  in  parts 
of  the  country,  due  to  the  problem  of 
eontribuUons,  is  to  have  the  Congress  do 
its  duty  according  to  article  I.  secUon  4 
of  the  Constitution,  and  to  amend  or 
alter  regxilaUons  otherwise  made  by  the 
SUtes. 

I  respectfully  submit  to  my  coUeagxies 
that  on  the  issiie  of  universal  primaries 
no  such  case  has  been  made.  There- 
fore, no  matter  how  we  may  feel  about 
States  rights,  we  are  responsible.  Sixty 
percent  of  us  in  this  body  are  lawyers. 
We  do  not  want  to  go  into  an  area  where 
there  has  been  no  proof,  no  demonstra- 
ble case  made,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should   impose   its   power. 

I  can  understand  the  logician's  posi- 
tion in  terms  of  what  we  passed,  and  now 
of  what  the  Senator  from  Loui.siana  ."^avs 
we  should  add  to  it.    That  same  logic 


extend.';,  with  the  greatest  sincerity,  to 
my  very  distinguished  and  learned  col- 
league from  New  York. 

All  of  this  leads  me  to  two  proposi- 
tions. First,  no  case  has  been  made  with 
respect  to  Federal  intervention  in  respect 
to  ordering  universal  primaries.  Sec- 
ondly, I  do  not  think  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  anyoody — and  it  is  certainly  not  to 
the  interest  of  the  country — to  have  this 
matter  touch  off  the  civif  rii?hts  debate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator  not 
think  a  service  would  be  done  in  regard 
to  the  clean  elections  bill  if  both  amend- 
ments were  withdrawn? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  said  that  earlier,  be- 
fore my  dear  friend,  with  whom  I  have 
had  many  spirited  debates  on  this  sub- 
ject, came  into  the  Chamber.  I  said 
exactly  that.  I  think  all  of  us  have  in 
a  way  agreed  on  that. 

Mr.  HOIXAND.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  Seaator  from  Missouri,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Lsland,  and  other  Senators 
in  expressing  the  hope  that  both  of  the 
proposed  amendments  will  be  withdrawn. 

First,  I  should  like  to  addre.ss  myself 
for  a  moment  to  the  position  taken  by 
my  learned  friends  from  New  York,  the 
gist  of  which  is  that  theirs  is  not  a  civil 
rights  amendment.  We  know  perfectly 
well  that  this  amendment  is  not  ad- 
dressed to  the  general  elections  because 
it  is  s-jught  to  be  limited  to  the  pri- 
maries That  means,  of  cour.se,  it  is 
limited  to  the  States  in  which  the  pri- 
maries are  the  elections. 

I  h&ve  not  heard  any  expre.sslon  of 
passion  upon  the  part  of  my  friends  as  to 
protecting  the  civil  rights  of  even  the 
lowliest  single  voter  in  their  State  in  the 
genera]  elections.  It  is  rather  evident 
that  the  Senators  are  adopting  a  pro- 
cedure which  is  well  known  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  In  military  life, 
which  IS  that  the  best  defense  is  a  good 
offense  They  have  evidently  taken  over 
that  position  In  offering  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  President,  will 
my  dis-ingulshed  friend  yield  to  me  on 
that  polnf 

Mr.  HOLLAND     I  am  glad  to  yield 

Mr.  KKATINO  I  think  the  Senator 
Is  entitled  to  an  expl«n»tion  as  to  why 
the  amendment  is  limited  to  primaries 
That  is  the  limit.ntion  in  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Loui&lAna.  to  which 
this  is  ATi  amendmrnt  In  other  words. 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  fmm 
Louisiana  relate.s  only  to  primane^.  and 
therefore  this  amendment  also  is  so 
limited. 

I  would  of  course  contend  that  the 
same  rule  shoiild  apply  in  £rpn»^rHl  elec- 
tions as  in  primaries,  but  the  injection 
of  the  primaries  into  the  pict  ire  wa.s  not 
the  wo;k  of  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
but  was  the  work  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  whose  amendment  is  drawn 
only  to  that  point. 

In  the  li:;ht  of  what  has  be^^n  .=;aid  hf»re. 
I  renc-A  my  complete  wilhngne.ss  to  With- 
draw my  amendment  provided  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  is  willing  to  with- 
draw his. 

Mr   HOLLAND      Mr   Pre.sident,  if  we 

are  to  take  at  face  value  the  statement 


of  my  learned  friend  from  New  York — 
and  I  am  sure  we  shall — it  means  that 
if  his  amendment  is  agreed  to  and  is  at- 
tached to  the  amendment  as  it  relates 
to  primaries,  he  will  unmediately  offer 
an  amendment,  if  he  is  to  be  logical, 
which  will  apply  to  general  elections  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  is  going  to  be  logi- 
cal, LK'caose  tlie  Senator  from  New  York 
is  always  logical,  and  I  compliment  him 
uptJH  tiuit  fact. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  President,  will 
my  friend  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KKATING  I  appreciate  those 
fine  compliments.  They  are  what  I 
would  expect  from  the  generous  Senator 
from  Florida.  However.  I  think  it 
would  be  very  illogical  at  this  point,  as 
has  been  indicated,  to  go  further  into 
the  civil  rights  field. 

The  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
never  stated  that  this  particular  amend- 
ment did  not  relate  to  civil  rights.  It 
does  relate  to  civil  rights.  I  say  that  af- 
firmatively However,  it  is  limited  only 
to  the  confines  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Si'nator  from  Louisiana.  I  shall  not  of- 
fer such  an  amendment  in  regard  to  the 
bill,  nor  do  I  think  It  would  be  appro- 
priate m  regard  to  this  pruposed  legisla- 
tion to  deal  with  civil  rights  generally 
or  civil  rights  in  general  elections. 

So,  logical  or  illogical,  I  shall  not  do 
that,  much  as  I  contend  that  the  same 
rules  which  apply  in  primaries  should 
apply  in  general  elections. 

I  think  the  proper  time  to  deal  with 
the  subject  of  general  elections  is  on  or 
ab<3ut  February  15.  when  we  consider  the 
bill  dealing  with  civil  rights. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  If  I 
correctly  understand,  this  bill  does  deal 
with  general  elections.  The  primary 
matter  was  injected  on  the  floor.  My 
learned  friend  must  admit,  I  think,  since 
he  now  states  that  the  same  degree  of 
prot faction  in  the  civil  rights  field  should 
be  allowed  with  reference  to  general  elec- 
tions as  IS  allowed  in  the  case  of  primary 
elections  if  he  is  going  to  be  logical  ut  all 
that  we  mu.>5t  a.v^ume  that  if  his  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to  and  if  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  fmm  Ixiul.siana  !Mr 
Long  i  a.s  nmendrd  i.s  agreed  to.  It  would 
th»»n  be  his  very  clear  duty  to  offer  the 
same  amendment  as  applicable  to  the 
Bent"!  ul  '>l»^t;oii'; 

Mr  KE.M  ING     Mr  Pre-Udent.  will  my 

fnrnd  v)oid  to  mr-* 

Mr  H  tll^ND  I  yield  Rladly 
Mr  KE.MINO  I  app:t^iate  the  effort 
of  my  K(x>d  fnend  and  generous  col- 
league  to  po:nt  out  my  duties  m  this 
regard  Advice  from  him  is  always  wcl- 
rome  He  is  .sound  He  is  con.strucUve. 
Hf  i.s.  I  believe  my  gr>od  friend,  and  I 
really  sincerely  appreciate  his  guidance. 
But  I  shall  not  offer  an  amendment  re- 
lating' to  general  elections.  I  do  not  con- 
sider I  am  violating  my  duty  in  that 
regard.  I  do  not  think  that  we  should 
get  into  a  general  civil  rights  debate  on 
this  particular  bill.  I  think  it  would  be 
harmful  to  what  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri is  seeking  to  accomplish,  and  what 
many  of  the  rest  of  us  are  seeking  to 
accomplish 

I  think  so  long  as  we  have  before  us 
the  Long  amendment  we  are  more  or 
less    required    to    assure    that    all    the 
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people  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  vote 
in  the  primaries  he  fjeeks  to  force  on  js 
all  over  the  country, 

Mr.  HOIJ.AND.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  kind  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  think  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly apparent  that  the  Senator  is 
following  the  tactic  which  is  always  per- 
missible, that  the  best  defense  is  a  stern 
offen.se  I  say  that  he  is  a  good  strate- 
gist and  a  (  ood  tactician. 

Mr  PASTORE  rose 

Mr  HOLLAND  Did  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  wish  to  have  me  yield? 

Mr  PASTOPE.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question  cf  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York,  through  the  distin- 
guished Ptnator  from  Florida,  if  I  may. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimou:.  consent  that  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Islf  nd  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor,  in  order  that  the  Senator  may 
address  a  question  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  and  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  may  answer 

The  PK]':SIDINC»  Op-FICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Florda'  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  PA.5TORE  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  in  any  ca.se  where  we  have 
the  process  of  the  primary,  if  in  one  in- 
.otance  an  individual  were  t.o  be  denied 
the  right  lo  cast  a  ballot  in  the  primary 
bfcause  o;  race,  color,  or  previous  con- 
dition of  servitude.  Immediately  the 
candidate  himself  would  lose  the  nomi- 
nation"' 

Mr  KEATING  In  the  event  that 
such  was  determined  by  a  Federal  court, 
the  candle  ate  who  was  nominated  would 
be  held  t)  have  been  invalidly  nomi- 
nated. 

The  question  has  bern  raised  in  the 
debate  whether  thi.s  tKxly  or  the  other 
body  woulj  have  a  further  opportunity 
to  pa.ss  on  that  question  I  believe  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  Constitution  they 
would.  If  that  person  sought  his  seat 
again,  we  would  vote  on  that  In  one  of 
tile  bodies 

Howevei .  this  amendment  would  ap- 
plj"  to  one  person  being  denied  the  right 
to  vote.  If  thot  IS  ct^n.MdenHl  to  l>e  t«.x> 
stringent,  I  would  b«^  i>»'!frcUy  wilUnt;  to 
nccrpt  «ivy  reAsuuftbie  amendment 
which  th»  Senator  fn^m  Hhode  Island 
would  ca  e  to  sufsest  The  numlxr 
.^uw««^st«>d  m  the  rrjMMl  of  the  Civil 
Iv:k;ht5  C'^innuvsinn.  for  .^oine  iY:\sv\n. 
»a5  9  I  1o  not  know  why  tJie  Comnus- 
slon  pickttl  the  numl)er  9  Prrhaiv;  it 
.should  be  9,  or  2,  or  3,  or  some  other 
number. 

The  w>)rdinR  here  in  all  candor, 
would  apply  if  une  ijerson  were  found  by 
the  court  to  have  been  denied  the  right 
to  vote  on  that  ground 

Mr  PASTORE.  1  desire  to  make  a 
further  i>iint 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  further 

Mr.  P./.STORE  This  is  a  negative 
way  of  epproachmg  a  very  mijxirtant 
subject.  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land war.ts  it  clearly  understood  that 
under  ordinary  circumstances  he  would 
be  in  favjr  of  voting  for  civil  rights,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  wel   knows. 


Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  veil  aware  of 
that,  I  will  say  to  the  Sena.xjr. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly in  good  conscience  vote  for  an 
amendment  such  as  this.  First  of  all, 
it  is  unduly  punitive  as  against  an  indi- 
vidual— a  candidate — who  exercises  no 
discretion  one  way  or  the  other,  and 
who  can  be  completely  without  fault. 

Let  us  assume  that  we  have  a  primary 
sy.st-em  in  the  State  of  New  York,  which 
of  course  we  do  not  have,  but  which  we 
do  have  in  Rhode  Lsland. 

Mr  KEATING  We  have  some  pri- 
maries in  New  York. 

Mr  PASTORE.  I  know,  but  they  are 
not   held  for  the  office  of  Senator. 

Mr    KEATING      No. 

Mr  PASTORE  Let  us  a.ssume  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  has  gotten 
tot^ether  the  proper  number  of  qualified 
signatures  and  has  become  eligible  as  a 
candidate,  and  a  well-qualified  candi- 
date in  the  primary.  If  some  one  indi- 
vidual in  some  precinct  in  New  York  is 
denied  the  right  to  vote  because  of  his 
race,  does  the  Senator  think  the  candi- 
date ought  to  lose  the  nomination  be- 
cause of  that  fact?  That  is  what  the 
amondment  would  provide. 

Mr    KEATING     That  is  correct. 

Mr  PASTORE  It  seems  to  me  in 
order  to  cure  one  little  injustice  we 
would  be  doing  a  tremendously  greater 
Injustice. 

Mr  KEATING.  As  I  have  said,  it 
may  be  the  number  should  be  enlarged. 
I  debated  whether  we  should  use  the 
figure  uf  •nine  ■  instead  of  "one."  or  some 
other  figure.  My  conclusion  was  that 
the  amendment  would  then  be  attacked 
on  the  theory  that  we  were  allowing  a 
little  discrimination  but  did  not  want 
any  widespread  di.scrimination.  I  do 
not  stand  for  that  principle. 

However,  if  it  would  be  helpful  to  the 
adoption  of  tlie  amendment  to  change 
"any  qualified  person"  to  "two  or  more' 
or  "five  or  more"  or  "nine  or  more,"  I 
would  say  that  would  have  my  ap- 
proval 

Mr  PASTORE  That  is  not  the  ob- 
lection  I  have  Tlie  objection  is  made 
lo  the  principle,  not  to  the  number 

I  thmk  a  nmn  who  is  a  candidate  and 
who  dej^tTt,'^  himself  honorably  and  does 
not  do  anyihinn  lo  eneouitvse  the  denial 
of  the  light  to  N-ote  to  an  individual  be- 
caus«'  of  race.  ro!aj  or  piTVlous  condi- 
tion ol  servitude  s}H->uld  not  be  punl^l^od 
txrau.^e  such  riei\ial  occurt. 

I  would  be  ar ain-^t  the  incident  occur- 
ring at  all  a.^  the  Senator  well  knows, 
but  one  thing  which  I  do  not  like  in 
i-epard  to  the  amendment  L<;  that  it 
might  be  characterized  as  being  a 
frivolous  one  I  am  not  getting  into 
the  question  of  motives  at  all  I  know 
how  the  Senator  from  New  York  feels 
about  civil  rights  When  the  Senator 
IS  ready  to  fight  for  civil  rights  he  will 
have  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
standing  by  him  shoulder  to  shoulder  to 
fieht  for  the  same  cause.  But  I  do  not 
think  we  .should  do  anything  which 
might  label  our  cau.se  a.s  a  frivolous  one. 
I  am  afraid  that  is  what  this  amendment 
would  do 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President.  I 
know    that    the    Senator    from    Rhode 


Island  is  a  stanch  supporter  of  mean- 
ingful civil  rights  legislation.  My 
amendment  is  offered,  and  must  be  read, 
in  conjunction  with  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
iMr.  LoNG\  which  seeks  to  impose  pri- 
maries on  every  State  of  the  Union.  If 
we  are  to  have  them,  it  is  my  conviction 
that  everyone  qualified  should  have  the 
right  to  vote,  and  not  be  denied  the  richt 
to  vote  because  of  race,  color,  or  previotis 
condition  of  servitude. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  from  New  York  through  mak- 
ing his  response? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  am  through. 

Mr.  HOLLAJTO.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  entered 
upon  a  subject  which  I  was  about  to 
discuss  briefly,  but  I  thank  him  for  hav- 
ing started  so  well  to  discuss  it.  I  wish 
to  go  a  little  further  into  it. 

There  are  several  lawTcrs  in  this  body 
who  have  had  experience  in  election 
contest  cases.  I  know  a  little  about 
them  myself. 

I  know  that  one  of  the  fundamental 
rules  in  election  contest  cases  is  that  one 
must  show  that  a  sufBcient  number  of 
persons  were  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote 
to  have  changed  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tion. Furthermore,  in  my  State,  one 
must  show  that  if  they  had  not  been  de- 
prived of  the  right  to  vote,  they  would 
have  votC'd  in  a  way  which  would  have 
changed  the  result  of  the  election.  I 
think  that  is  rather  fxindamental  law, 
generally  accepted  all  over  the  Nation, 
because  it  would  be  extremely  idle  for  a 
court  to  go  into  an  election  contest  in 
which  the  contest  was  over  such  a  hand- 
ful of  votes  that  it  could  not  possibly 
have  changed  the  result  of  the  election. 

Let  us  go  to  the  State  of  New  York, 
for  example,  which  has  primaries  in  con- 
nection with  elections  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
pending  amendment,  if  it  should  become 
law.  a  candidate  in  the  Repubhcan  pri- 
mary in  a  certain  congressional  distjict 
who  had  a  majority  of  30,000  over  his 
opponent  could  be  eliminated  by  the  dis- 
qualification of  1  voter,  as  found  by  the 
court,  regai-tiless  of  whether  that  voter 
would  have  voted  for  the  candidate  who 
woi.  or  for  the  candidate  who  lost  On 
the  very  fAce  of  it,  tl^at  situation  shows 
how  con^pleteb'  unsound,  fixum  ai\y 
practical  le«a)  standpoint,  this  amend* 
meni  would  be, 

I  do  not  Ijeheve  that  we  need  to  blanie 
anyone  for  Uiat  fact,  but  I  think  we  can 
all  see  that  Uus  amendment  is  based 
upon  the  undei^tandable  desire  of  our 
friend  the  Senator  from  New  York,  who 
was  nominated  without  l)eneflt  of  pri- 
mary, to  offer  a  sterling  defense  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana by  offering  a  good  offense  against 
it — whether  sound  or  not,  a  good  sturdy 
offense  against  it. 

I  hope  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  will  not 
be  favorably  received,  becau-^e  on  the 
very  face  of  it.  if  adopted,  it  would  put 
the  Senate  in  a  rather  ridiculous  posi- 
tion, in  view  of  the  established  law  in 
connection  with  election  contests,  and 
in  view  of  the  absence  of  any  require- 
ment in  the  amendment  that  a  sufficient 
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number  of  persona  must  have  been  dis- 
qualified to  have  changed  the  result  of 
the  election,  and  that  if  they  had  been 
allowed  to  vote  they  would  have  voted  In 
such  a  way  as  to  have  actually  changed 
the  result. 

I  do  not  expect  to  speak  again  on  this 
question.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that 
although  I  greatly  sympathize  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  in  offering  his 
amendment  because  I  feel,  as  he  does, 
that  it  was  very  unwise  to  bring  pri- 
maries into  the  IhU,  and  I  shall  vote 
against  the  bill  because  that  amend- 
ment has  been  brought  in,  I  think  he 
would  be  asking  those  of  us  who  have 
very  sturdily  opposed  the  inclusion  of 
primaries  and  the  inclusion  of  Federal 
control  over  State  and  county  political 
committees  to  reverse  ourselves  and  run 
at  high  ^>eed  in  the  opposite  direction 
by  taking  the  position  that  we  would 
force  States  which,  in  their  own  judg- 
ment, in  part  or  in  whole — in  the  case  of 
New  York  it  hsis  been  only  in  part — have 
not  swlopted  the  primary  system,  to 
adopt  such  a  system. 

I  soberly  and  seriously  request  both 
Senators  to  withdraw  these  amend- 
ments, so  that  we  may  get  on  with  the 
vote  on  the  bill.  Let  me  make  It  very 
clear  that  I  shall  not  vote  for  the  bill  with 
the  provision  now  engrafted  upon  it  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  after  a  commit- 
tee headed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  HenningsI  had  de- 
cided otherwise  in  committee,  and  after 
the  bill  had  been  reported  as  applicable 
to  general  electio'ns  alone.  Because  of 
the  forensic  eloquence  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  and  for  other  reasons 
beyond  my  comprehension,  the  commit- 
tee has  reversed  Itself  and  the  Senate 
has  reversed  the  committee.  All  I  can 
say.  In  the  most  friendly  way,  is  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  proved  to 
be  a  vastly  more  powerful  leader  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  than  he  was  able  to 
be  In  his  committee,  because  his  commit- 
tee did  not  make  this  particular  elec- 
tions bill  applicable  to  primaries. 

Mr.  KEATINa.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  me  to  defend  the  Senator  from 
Missouri? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATINO.  The  vote  In  the  com- 
mittee. I  point  out.  was  5  to  4.  So  the 
vote  in  the  committee  was  very  close. 
Personally  I  am  delighted  that  the 
Senate  agreed  with  the  4  rather  than 
with  the  5.  But  the  vote  in  the  com- 
mittee was  by  no  means  one-sided. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  barely  lost  in  his  committee. 
by  a  vote  of  5  to  4.  and  that  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  he  prevailed  by  a  vote  of 
50  to  39. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  still  the 
same.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  has 
been  very  much  more  effective  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  than  he  was  In  the 
committee.  I  bow  to  his  effectiveness. 
eloquence,  and  persuasiveness,  and  to  his 
abihty  to  get  done  the  job  of  inclusion  of 
the  primary  amendments  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  though  I  very  seriously  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  that  course,  not  only 
with  reference  to  the  philosophy  of  in- 
cluding the  primary  elections,  but  also 


with  reference  to  the  opporttmlty  to  ob- 
tain beneficial  legislation  which  Is 
needed. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  beheve  that  ws 
must  modernize  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act.  and  make  It  realistic,  and  that  it  la 
in  the  interest  of  all  the  public  that  that 
be  done.  I  believe  all  of  us  can  now  see 
how  hopeless  it  is  to  expect  the  Hou.se  to 
take  up  and  pass  a  bill  with  prunaries 
included. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  on 
behalf  of  those  who  are  especially  in- 
terested In  this  proposed  legislation. 
Some  of  us  have  been  at  this  task  for 
7  long  years. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  disclaim  that 
the  result  of  the  vote  in  connection  with 
the  primary  amendment  was  due  to  any 
superior  ability  of  m^'  own,  or  any  foren- 
sic attributes. 

As  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  well 
Indicated,  we  lawyers  have  a  phrase  in 
the  trial  of  cases  which  applies  to  argu- 
ments. As  we  know,  argument  before  a 
jury  must  be  predicated  only  upon  the 
evidence.  However,  if  counsel  on  one 
s.de  or  the  other  goes  beyond  the  evi- 
dence. In  many  States  tind  many  jurl.s- 
dictions  the  courts  have  held  that  retal- 
iatory argument  is  permissible,  even 
though  it  goes  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
evidence,  and  may  even  be  improper 
argument. 

I  do  not  wish  in  any  respect  to  con- 
demn anyone.  I  think  it  would  be 
flagellating  a  dead  horse  to  say  that  I 
am  for  civil  rights.  I  happen  to  have 
been  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
which  held  hearings  for  3  months  last 
year.  I  am  now  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee which  is  holding  hearings  in  con- 
nection with  Federal  registrar  legisla- 
tion. 

The  statement  may  be  made  that  a 
vote  for  or  against  this  amendment  is 
a  vote  for  or  against  civil  rights.  Of 
course,  it  has  no  bearing  upon  civil 
rights  legislation.  In  my  judgment, 
with  all  due  respect,  and  with  kind- 
ness and  appreciation  to  my  friends 
from  New  York.  It  has  no  bearing  upon 
the  essential  purposes  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and.  Indeed,  might  tend  to  jeop- 
ardize its  efrectivcne.ss  and  its  ultimate 
enactment  by  tlie  House  of  Repi-esenta- 
tives. 

I  am  not  especially  sanguine  about 
what  the  House  may  do,  nor  am  I  dis- 
couraged. I  have  road  many  editorials 
and  pronouncemcnUs  by  learned  sooth- 
sayers and  clairvoyants,  to  the  e.Tect  that 
the  primary  amendment,  the  amend- 
ment relating  to  the  requirement  that 
all  committees  in  a  State  must  report 
what  they  receive  and  sprnd,  and  the 
amendment  relating  to  individual  con- 
tributions, were  all  doomed  to  failure 
and  defeat.  I  do  not  hold  tliat  view.  I 
believe  that  the  people  of  the  country, 
through  this  legislation,  will  have  an  in- 
creased .sense  of  reliance  urx)n  the  m- 
tegrity  and  the  wLsdom  of  thi.s  body. 

I  believe  that  the  votes  taken  in  the 
Senate  were  not  the  result,  as  the  Sena- 
tor fro.m  Florida  has  very  graciously 
sue2:e£ted.  of  any  abihty  or  talent  which 
I  have,  and  which  I  often  feel  I  indeed 
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lack.    I  believe  that  the  Senate  reflected 
the  will  of  tlie  country. 

There  ha.s  been  a  great  deal  of  labor 
in  connection  with  tlus  bill,  and  in  con- 
nection with  successive  bills  which  I 
have  undertaken  to  present,  and  which 
have  been  reported  to  the  Senate.  In 
1955.   1957.  and  again  in  1959. 

As  we  stand  on  this  floor,  we  are  being 
judged  by  the  country  and  by  our  peo- 
ple, as  to  the  e.xtent  to  which  we  want 
to  do  the  right  ti  :ng.  and  the  extent  to 
which  we  are  willing  to  regulate  our- 
.s^^lves — mdeed.  the  extent  to  which  we 
are  willing  to  have  the  spotlight  of  mer- 
ciless publicity  shme  with  respect  to 
what  gr)e8  on  t>ehind  the  scenes. 

Let  me  .say,  parenthetically,  that  It  is 
my  conviction  that  one  of  the  reasons 
why  only  60  percent  of  the  American 
people  entitled  to  vote  in  the  country  do 
vote  is  that  they  feel  that  pohtlcs  la  a 
dirty  business,  that  it  Ls  none  of  their 
busmess,  and  that  the  big  boys  in  the 
backr(X)m  handle  the  money  bags  and 
control  the  nominations  and.  indeed, 
the  elections. 

Many  a  voter  has  said  to  me — and  I 
daresay  has  said  to  other  Members  of 
this  body  as  wpil— 'What  is  the  use  of 
my  voting?  My  vote  does  not  count  for 
anything  ■•  T  believe  that  passing  the 
pending  bill  will  send  word  to  the  people 
of  the  country  that  their  votes  will  count 
for  something  and  that  Uieir  modest 
contributions   will   mean   something. 

Tliere  are  those  who  contribute  large 
amounts  of  money.  Money  in  itself  is 
not  an  evil  thing,  but  money  controlled 
in  secret  by  subterranean  methods  and 
by  devious  means,  which  are  resorted  to 
by  many  candidates  who  would  like  to 
be  honpst,  must  be  dealt  with,  so  that 
the  American  people  will  be  encouraged 
to  a  fuller  and  more  complete  partici- 
pation in  our  great  system  of  Govern- 
ment by  the  people,  and  so  that  we  may 
continue  to  live  under  a  republican 
form  of  government  as  expressed  by  the 
will  of  the  people. 

We  have  heard  it  said  often  In  the 
Senate,  'Why  do  we  not  stand  up  and 
be  counted  on  these  matters,"  and  there- 
by not  give  anyone  an  opportunity  to 
say,  -Oh.  well.  I  did  not  vote  for  the 
clean,  full-disclosure  elections  bill  be- 
cause I  did  not  like  tills  amendment  or 
that  amendment,  which  had  .something 
to  do  with  civil  riiihts  or  caucuses  or 
convontion.s." 

There  are  many  escape  hatches  In 
these  matters.  It  has  boen  a.sked  why 
we  keep  Ui^se  means  of  c^'ress  available 
to  those  wlio  would  for  one  reason  or 
another  not  like  to  face  up  to  the.se  ques- 
tions. I  do  not  indicate  any  lack  of 
sincerity  on  their  part  or  any  lack  of 
mtegrity  on  the  part  of  those  uiio  be- 
lieve we  should  revert  to  the  e.ssence  of 
the  CoiTupt  Practices  Act  of  1925,  ex- 
cept that  we  should  raise  the  limitations 
on  expenditures  to  more  realistic  fit^ures. 

At  a  time  when  America  occupies  a 
position  of  great  importance  in  the  world 
and  in  the  preservation  of  free  institu- 
tions, indeed  a  pasition  of  primacy  in  the 
free  world,  as  Mr.  Churchill  once  said  in 
one  of  his  great  addresses,  'With  primacy 
goes  responsibility." 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  wUl  assume  its  responsibility 


and  speiik  upon  these  issues  in  a  clear 
and  unriistakable  voice,  so  the  country 
may  know  that  the  Senate  has  done  its 
duty  as  it  sees  it.  1  am  not  disturbed 
by  discussions  about  whether  the  House 
will  vott'  for  the  pnmar>'  provision  of 
the  pending  bill,  any  more  than  I  am 
disturbed — as  many  have  been  dis- 
turbed— by  the  many  Cassandras  and 
prophets  of  disaster,  who  have  said  this 
cannot  possibly  work,  or  that  cannot 
pcssibly  happen,  or  cannot  be  done 

Mr.  President,  it  can  be  done.  I  be- 
lieve  that  by  the  grace  of  the  people  of 
America  and  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
acting  in  the  fullest  measure  m  their  ca- 
pacity as  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people,  it  will  be  done  I  know  of  no 
reason  that  we  should  not  face  up  to  this 
problem,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  re- 
ject the  amendments  and  come  forth 
with  a  bill  which  embodies  those  things 
upon  which  the  Senate  has  come  to 
agreement,  and  not  be  diverted  day  after 
day  by  motions  which,  in  my  opinion, 
after  many  years  of  work  and  study  of 
election  contests  do  not  relate  to  the 
busine.ss  at  hand.  I  say  that  after  hav- 
ing been  on  the  subcommittee  for  6  years 
and  chairman  of  it  for  3  years,  and  hav- 
ing had  great  experience  with  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  bill 

Mr.  President,  here  we  are  with  an 
opixjrtunity  to  do  something  I  hope  we 
will  not  be  profligate  and  destroy  the  op- 
portunity by  becloudmg  the  issue  and 
cluttering  up  the  bill,  and  thereby  pos- 
sibly leading  to  its  ultimate  defeat  be- 
cause a  number  of  Senators  for  the  first 
time  have  presented  certain  amend- 
ments It  would  be  a  great  tragedy  if 
that  were  io  happen,  and  a  great  reflec- 
tion upon  the  Senate. 

The  other  matters  will  be  dealt  with 
properly  at  another  time  by  the  Senate, 
and  dealt  with  under  Uie  proper  legisla- 
tive scheduling. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  say  about 
the  amendments,  except  to  expre.ss  the 
hoi)e  that  we  may  proceed  to  a  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  proposed 
legislation  and  keep  it  mtact,  insofar  as 
we  can.  as  an  elections  reporting  and 
elections  limitation  measure. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SFJ^ATE  BY  THE  AM- 
BASSADOR OF  VENEZUELA  AND 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  CHAMBER  OF 
DEPUTIES  OF  \T:NEZUELA 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  President,  a  num- 
ber of  us  who  are  memb<Ms  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Latin-American  Af- 
fairs had  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of 
visiting  our  sister  Republic  of  Venezuela 
during  the  period  of  the  conpres-sional 
adjournment.  We  had  the  opportunity 
to  visit  the  Parliament  of  Venezuela  and 
the  pleasure  of  lunching  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  Venezuela  and  his  Cabinet  We 
came  away  from  Venezuela  convinced 
that  we  ought  to  increase  parliamentary 
exchanges  between  the  Con^^ress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  parliaments  of 
Latin  America. 

Today  we  arc  honored  to  have  as  our 
guests  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  men 
who  have  the  privileges  of  the  floor 
under  our  jxirliamentary  procedure. 
First,  I  wish  to  introduce  a  man  known 


to  us,  the  distinguished  Ambassador 
from  Venezuela,  who  is  a  very  able  rep- 
resentative of  his  country,  the  Honorable 
Dr.  Marcus  Falcon-Bricena  lApplause, 
Senators  rising  ] 

We  also  have  with  us  three  Members 
of  the  Chaunber  of  Deputies  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan Parliament.  We  have  with  us  the 
whip  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Un- 
der their  procedure  he  is  known  as  the 
Republican  Democratic  whip  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan Hou.se  Dr.  Juan  B.  Moretti.  [Ai>- 
plause.  Senators  rising.] 

We  also  have  with  us  another  Member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  E>r.  Hens 
Silva  Torres.  Republican  Democratic 
Union  Member  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties of  Venezuela.  lApplause,  Senators 
rising.! 

We  also  have  with  us  a  great  educator 
and  author  m  the  field  of  labor  relations. 
Dr.  Aristides  Calvani,  Social  Christian 
Party  Member  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties of  Venezuela. 

lApplause.  Senators  rising  1 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
I  am  particularly  honored  and  priv- 
ileged to  be  able  to  introduce  these 
three  members  of  the  House  of  Deputies 
of  Venezuela  because  they  are  all  pro- 
fessors, as  well  as  politicians.  This 
shows  that  "eggheads"  have  their  place 
in  Venezuela  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States.  I  am  particularly  honored  to 
be  able  to  invite  these  three  great  edu- 
cators from  Venezuela  to  the  Senate, 
both  in  their  capacities  as  memt)ers  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  Venezuela 
and  in  their  capacities  as  great  teachers. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  we 
certainly  concur  in  the  felicitous  senti- 
ments expressed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon,  and  we  join  m 
extending  the  hand  of  welcome  and  fel- 
lowship to  this  distinguished  delegation 
from  our  sister  RepubUc  in  Latin 
America. 

The  more  often  these  exchanges  take 
place,  the  more  frequently  we  put  into 
effect  the  people-to-people  relations,  and 
the  greater  the  understanding  between 
our  countries. 

Venezuela  means  much  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  United  States  means 
much  to  Venezuela.  The  exchanges  of 
products  and  commodities  in  which  they 
are  interested  and  in  which  we  are  in- 
terested mean,  of  course,  Uiat  Uiere 
ought  to  be  closer  ties  and  closer  asso- 
ciations So  I  Join  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Oregon  In  extending  the 
hand  of  welcome  to  this  distinguished 
delegation. 

Mr.  AIKEN  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  in  welcoming  our 
guests  from  Venezuela  to  the  Senate 
Chamber.  It  was  my  privilege  in  No- 
vember to  be  a  guest  of  our  Venezuelan 
friends  in  their  own  country.  During 
my  visit  my  admiration  for  the  people 
of  Venezuela,  the  officials  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan Government,  and  for  the  way 
they  do  busines.<;,  was  greatly  enhanced. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  three  visi- 
tors from  Venezuela  today  are  all  pro- 
fessors and  are  also  Members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  I  learned  in  Vene- 
zuela that  not  only  the  Members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  but  members  of 


the  Cabinet,  as  well,  teach  classes  in  the 
university.  I  think  it  might  perhaps  be 
a  good  idea  to  apply  that  rule  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate.  But  I  warn  Sen- 
ators that  the  classes  in  the  university 
start  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  am 
not  certain  how  many  volunteers  we 
would  get  among  our  own  Members  to 
rise  and  start  teaching  at  7  o'clock  in  the 
mormng,  and  then,  after  the  classes 
were  finished,  to  do  the  work  of  the 
Senate. 

We  certainly  are  very  glad  to  have  our 
friends  from  Venezuela  visit  us.  As  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  said,  it  is  only 
through  the  exchanges  of  visits  and  get- 
ting sicquainted  with  one  another  that 
we  can  understand  and  solve  our  prob- 
lems satisfactorily.  I  hope  the  visit  by 
our  friends  from  Venezuela  will  be  the 
first  of  many  such  visits  which  they  and 
legislators  from  other  countries  will 
make  t-o  us  in  the  Umted  States. 


FEDERAL   ELECTIONS   ACT   OF   1959 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2436)  to  revise  the  Federal 
election  laws,  to  prevent  corrupt  prac- 
tices m  Federal  elections,  and  for  other 
purrvoses. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
considerably  impressed  by  the  argument 
advanced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoriI  about 
the  stringent  nature  of  the  pending 
amendment.  As  I  explamed  in  answer 
to  his  inqmry.  it  was  debatable  in  my 
mind  whether  the  nomination  of  a  can- 
didate should  be  invaUdated  by  a  find- 
ing of  a  Federal  court  that  a  qualified 
person  had  l)een  denied  the  right  to  reg- 
ister or  to  vote  in  a  primary  t>ecause  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude. 

I  concluded  at  the  time  that  the 
charge  might  well  be  leveled  that  the 
amendment  permitted  a  certain  amoimt 
of  discrimination,  and  provided  that  a 
few  persons  could  be  denied  the  right  to 
vote  on  this  ground,  but  not  very  many. 
I  felt  that  that  was  permitting  a  small 
amount  of  discrimination  and  could  be 
criticiBed  as  indicating  a  lack  of  con- 
formity with  the  principles  for  which 
Uie  author  of  the  amendment  has  always 
stood. 

The  discussion,  however,  has  con- 
vinced me  tliat  it  would  add  to  the  merit 
of  the  amendment,  and  would  prot>ably 
i-esult  in  support  of  it  by  a  larger  num- 
ber of  Senators  if  the  woi-ds  in  the  fourth 
line  of  the  amendment  were  changed 
from  the  present  words,  "that  any  other- 
wise qualified  perscm  was  denied  the 
right,"  to  "that  otherwise  qualified  per- 
sons have  been  systematically  denied 
the  right."  and  I  so  modify  my  amend- 
ment. 

I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk  as 
a  modification  of  the  previous  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Mr.  Keating 
further  modifies  his  amendment  to  read 
as  follows: 

And  provided  further.  Tliat  no  candldat«'« 
nomination  In  a  primary  election  siiall   be 
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valid  If  It  Bh&Il  be  determtncd  by  a  Federal 
court  of  competent  lurtadlctlon  that  other- 
wise qualified  persona  have  been  systemati- 
cally denied  the  right  to  register  or  vote  in 
the  primary  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
prevloxis  condition  of  servitude. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President.  I  refer 
the  Senate  to  the  report  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  which  Indicates 
many  areas  where  there  has  been  such 
a  systematic  denial  of  the  right  to  regis- 
ter or  vote.  Under  my  modification  the 
nomination  of  any  person  will  not  be 
held  invalid  unless  there  is  systematic 
discrimination  within  the  State  affected. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  ready  to 
vote  on  the  amendment  to  the  simend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  la  on  a«rreein«r  to  the  amend- 
ment, ac  modified,  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  LonqI. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  rMr.  Mus- 
Kit  to  the  chair).  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  wdered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  KkatinoI  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Lowa].     [Putting  the  question.] 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr,  President.  I  think 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kkating]  would  like  to  have 
a  division  on  this  amendment. 

I  ask  for  a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Long]. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presl- 
dentv  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  see  the  mi- 
nority leader  [Mr.  Dirksen],  Does  the 
majority  whip  [Mr.  Mansfield]  know 
whether  It  Is  agreeable  to  the  minority 
leader  to  withdraw  the  call  for  a  quorum  ? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  Imagine  it  would  be,  because  it  was 
agreeable  to  him  on  the  last  amendment. 
and  I  Imagine  It  would  be  on  this.  too. 
I  have  had  no  word  that  he  would  object. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  we  continue  for 
about  30  seconds? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  debate  la  not  in 
order  during  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  clerk  be  kind 
enough  to  ccmtiniae  7 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  proceed  with  the  call  of  the 
roll. 

The  call  of  the  roll  was  resumed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Long]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  call  up  my  amendment,  which  Is 
printed  and  identified  as  "1-20-60— A." 

First  I  modify  my  amendment,  on 
page  1,  line  4.  by  Inserting  the  word 
"second"  after  the  word  "no";  strllcing 
out  the  word  "reports"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  word  "report";  and  In- 
serting the  word  "on"  after  the  word 
"report";  and,  In  line  7,  by  striking  out 
the  word  "reports"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "report";  and  by  strik- 
ing out  the  word  "for"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  word  "before  " 

I  ask  that  the  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  as  modified,  will  be  read. 

The  LiGisLATivE  Clerk.  It  Is  pro- 
posed, on  page  8,  line  20.  after  the 
word  "date"  to  Insert  a  semicolon  and 
the  following:  "except  that  where  a  can- 
didate In  order  to  qualify  for  the  general 
election  must  run  In  two  successive  pri- 
maries in  one  party  no  second  report  on 
the  first  primary  will  be  required  for 
those  candidates  participating  In  the 
second  primary  if  reports  filed  for  the 
second  primary  are  cumulative  and  sup- 
plementary of  the  report  filed  before  the 
first  primary". 

Mr.  HENNTNGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  MLs.souri. 

Mr.  HENNTNGS.  In  order  to  under- 
take to  try  to  clarify  just  what  the  able 
Senator  from  Texas  has  in  mind.  I 
should  like  to  inquire  whether  he  has 
accepted  the  suggestion  that,  in  line  4. 
there  be  no  requirement  for  a  second 
report  on  the  first  primary.  Ls  that  the 
effect  of  the  modiflcation  made  by  the 
interlineation'' 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes.  The  sug- 
gestion of  the  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri has  been  accepted,  and  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  sls  read  by  the  clerk. 
has  been  accepted  by  me  as  a  .sponsor  of 
the  amendment,  and  that  is  the  form  in 
which  the  amendment  i.s  now  offered. 

Mr,  HENNTNGS.  That  was  my  under- 
standing.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the 
Senator's  amendment  refers  to  a  situa- 
tion where  the  State  provides  for  a  runoff 
primary  and  where  the  second  primary 
takes  place  on  the  43d  day  after  the  first 
primary  or  within  a  shorter  period  of 
time? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  Is  to  cover  those 


States  which  have  two  primaries  and 
where  less  than  40  days  elapse  between 
the  first  primary  and  the  second  pri- 
mary. I  believe  that  is  the  .situation  In 
every  State  in  the  American  Union  which 
has  a  second  primary 

I'nder  thf>  bill  which  Is  now  pending 
before  the  Senate  there  is  a  provision 
requiring  the  accurate  reporting  of  ex- 
penditures, which  in  the  ca.se  of  the  first 
priman,-  must  be  filed  40  days  afterward. 
Mr.  HENNTNGS  Tliat  is  correct. 
Mr  YARBOROUGH  In  ca.se  there  Is 
a  second  primary-,  the  provision  requires 
that  the  report  be  complete  as  of  the 
10th  day  next  preceding  the  date  of  the 
election  and  as  of  the  40th  day  following 
such  election.  So  under  the  bill  as 
drawn,  without  the  amendment,  there 
would  be  a  conflict.  There  would  be  a 
period  of  time  which  would  be  covered 
by  three  different  reports.  The  candi- 
date filing  the  reports,  and  those  who 
contributed  for  him,  would  be  in  peril  as 
to  the  report  which  carried  the  contri- 
butions. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to 
remove  the  conflict  and  the  hiatus,  and 
not  to  require  a  final  report  covering  the 
same  period  of  time  for  both  the  first 
primary  and  thp  second  primary. 

Mr  HENNTNGS  I  should  like  to  a.sk 
the  Senator  one  or  two  other  questions. 
Is  It  the  sole  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment to  drop,  under  the  circumstances, 
the  report  due  on  the  40th  day  after  the 
first  primary,  when  a  second  primary 
is  held'' 

Mr    YARBOROUGH.     Yes. 
Mr     HENNTNGS      And    the    amend- 
ment does  not  otherwise  affect  any  re- 
porting dates  fixed  by  the  bilP 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  It.  It  would  not  otherwise  affect 
the  requirements  of  the  main  bill,  but  It 
would  drop  the  requirement  for  the  re- 
port after  the  first  primary,  because  no 
State  in  the  American  Union  has  a  sec- 
ond primary  which  is  not  as  close  as  40 
days  to  the  first  primary. 

Mr  TTENNINGS  Precisely.  With  the 
Senators  indulgence,  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  the  junior  Senator  from  Texas 
has  made  a  very  meritorious  sugge.stion. 
I  think  it  would  Improve  the  rrporling 
provLsinns  of  the  bill,  as  to  the  States  in 
which  there  are  two  primaries.  It  would 
indeed  seem  to  be  a  hard.ship  on  a  suc- 
cessful candidate  of  a  first  primary  to 
file  an  overlapping  report,  m  ettect  on  a 
runoff  primary.  Am  I  correct  In  that 
statemenf 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  That  Is  correct 
Mr  HF.NNINGS.  By  this  change.  Mr. 
President,  the  disclosure  provl.sions  of 
the  bill  will  be  only  enhanced  and  im- 
proved upon,  because  the  data  will  there- 
after appear  in  a  consolidated  form. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  for  one 
shall  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  and  I  ask  other 
Senators  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  permit  me  to  ask 
a  question' 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     I  yield. 
Mr.    CASE   of   South   Dakota.      What 
would  be  the  situation  where  the  run- 
off is  settled  in  a  convention? 
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Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  This  amend- 
ment does  not  apply  to  conventions. 
This  amendment  applies  to  States  which 
have  two  primaries. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  under- 
stand tliat  is  true  of  this  amendment, 
but  since  the  primary  amendment  re- 
lates to  either  primaries  or  conventions 
the  reporung  requirements  ai^ly  to 
either  one. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  It  is  my  under- 
standing tliat  the  reporting  require- 
meuLs  apply  to  the  conventions  as  well 
as  to  the  primaries. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  We  have 
the  same  problem  with  respect  to  the 
time  element  for  the  convention,  when 
the  runoff  is  taken  care  of  by  the  con- 
vention. I  raise  the  question  to  make 
the  suggestion  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Missouri  that  the  staff  might  give  study 
to  the  matter,  and  if  some  modification 
needs  to  be  worked,  when  the  bill  goes 
to  conference  with  the  other  House  some 
language  can  be  developed  lo  fit  the  sit- 
uation. 

Mr.  HENNTNGa  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr  YAFiBOROUGH.     I  jield. 

Mr.  HENNTNGS.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  his  ob- 
servation.    I  am  sure  tliat  will  be  done 

This  woukl  not  apply  at  present  to 
caucuses  or  conventions.  I  think  that 
matter  bears  study. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  E>akot&.  A  similar 
problem  could  arise. 

Mr  HENNINGS.  Tlie  problem  couW 
arise. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  for  his  acceptance  of  the 
amendment  With  such  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  the  amendment  it  was 
natural  the  Senator  would  accept  It. 

By  removing  the  requirement  for  con- 
flicting reportmg  wc  will  clarify  the  bill, 
and  make  It  more  workable.  I  believe. 

The  PRF:SIDING  OFFICFJi.  The 
quciUon  IS  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr 
Y.^BBORornH  I ,  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
afi^reed  to. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  Pre«^ident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  pniited 
in  the  Re<  oso  at  tliis  point  a  list  of  the 
States  whicii  have  the  fust  &:vi  second 
primaries,  the  runoff  primaries,  since 
that  list  will  clarify  the  discussion  of 
the  ameiioment 

Tliere  being  no  oijjection.  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  prmLed  in  the  Rscokd,  as 
follows: 

PRESIDENTIAL    A.NO     CoN<aU  .^USIOK  \L     PkTMAKIKB 
BY     dTATES 

AlAb&ma     May  3.  runo.T    14.. y  28. 
Florica    May  6.  runoff.  M&y  24. 

Uiiitu      J -IIP  7     ruuoff,  Jun^  28. 
I..ijUls.aiia     August  27;  runoff.  October  1. 
Mlssiislppl;     Augiist    2T?,    runoff.    Se^item- 
ber  18 

Nr.rth   Caroiir.,-,     M  >v  28     n:riofT,  Junf  28 
OklAy  ama.  July  5:  ninnff  Jaly  26. 
B'.Mitt   Carolina     June  14;   runoff.  Jane  38 
7'e)ca«  :   k£ay  7;   riinoff.  June  4 
VlrgUiia:  July  \Z,  runoff,  August  16. 

Mr  KEFAUVER  Mr  President,  T 
call  up  my  amendments  1-13-60 — P  and 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  pnnted  m  the  Record,  ratJtier 
than  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Teiuiessee?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Kefauves's  amendments  are  as 
follows: 

Oa  page  2.  in  the  table  of  content*,  after 
"Sbc.  304    Publication   or    distrlbutiOQ    oi 
elecUon  luateriais" 

Insert  XJae  f<jllowing: 

"Tm-a  IV— iNooicm  Tax  Cccnrr  cm  DEnucnoM 

roR  Political  Contrii;utio«i» 

"Sbc.  401.  Income  Tax  Credit. 
-awe.  402.  Income   Tax   DeducUon." 

On  page  2,  In  the  Uible  of  oontenta.  retltle 
•T^Ue  IV  (iA  'TiUe  V  '.  renumber  'Sec  401" 
to  "Sec    501"  ft.nd  amend  It  to  read: 

"Sec.  501  Effective  datea  of  titles  I-nX"; 
and  add  a  new  aectlon  503  to  the  table  of 
oontent*.  as  follows: 

•Sw-    602    Effective  date  of  UUe  IV  - 

On  paire  19  between  lines  7  and  8  insert 
the  foUowlng 

"tttlx  rv — TKCOnrx  tax  cbedtt  or  nxDrcnoN 

rOH    POLITICAL    CONTRIBCrriOKS 

"Income  tux  credit 

-3*c.  401.  (a)  Part  IV  of  aubch&pter  A 
of  chapter  1  nf  the  Internal  Revenue  C  ode 
of  1954  (relating  to  credits  against  ta.x>  Is 
amended  by  renumbering  section  38  m;  39, 
and  by  Inaert.ing  after  section  37  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

"  'SBC     S8.  Contribution    to    Candidates    for 
KlecUve  JFederal  Office. 

"*(a>  OxmaAL  Rtn-x. — There  shall  be  al- 
lowed u~>  h!i  liMllyldual.  as  a  credit  against 
the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  tux- 
able  year,  an  azncunt  equal  to  one-hall  of 
the  puliucal  contributions  (as  defined  In 
sabsectlon  (c)  i  pnyment  of  which  is  made 
by  svich  indlvlduhl  wUhm  the  lAxuble  year. 

•••(b>    l,ivrr»TTONP  — 

"'(1)  Amoukt — The  credit  allowed  by 
^ub«^ctlon  (a^  shall  not  exceed  »10  for  any 
taxable  yR-vr. 

"(2  Application  with  other  cxxdits  — 
The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  fX(-«»ed  the  amotint  of  the  tax  imposed 
by  tills  chfji'tei-  ;  ir  tlie  tioc.iblp  yt-ar  rpc1uc•^d 
by  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable  under 
section  33  (relating  to  foreign  tax  credit <  . 
section  34  irclatlnp  to  credit  for  dividends 
received  by  Individuals),  section  aS  (relatir.e 
to  partlrUly  tax  exempt  Interest) ,  and  section 
87    (relating  to  retirement   Income!. 

"  '  3>  VsKmcATioN  — The  credit  allowed  by 
8ub(«ect.ton  (al  shall  be  allowed,  with  re- 
spect to  any  political  contribution  only  If 
such  pui:tical  oontributlon  Is  verifled  In 
such  nianner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
shall   prescribe   by  regulaUons. 

"■(c>  DrnKiTioif  of  Political  CoirrRiBC- 
TToi» — l*or  purposer  of  this  section,  the  temt 
"political  contribution"  mean.<:  a  contribution 
or  Rift  to — 

*'■(!»  an  Individual  whoee  name  If  pre- 
sented for  elect. on  as  President  of  tlie  United 
States.  Vioe  I*reslden:  of  the  Un:ted  States 
an  elector  for  President  or  Vice  President  of 
tlie  United  States,  r  Member  of  the  Senate, 
or  a  Member  I  the  House  of  Representative.*; 
(Including  a  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Rcp- 
reFent,it1ves)  In  a  peneral  or  special  election 
In  ii  primary  election,  or  In  a  convention  of 
a  potitlca:  party,  for  use  by  such  Individual 
to  further  his  candidacy  for  any  such  oihoe: 
or 

"  '(2)  a  ooinmlttce  acting  In  behalf  of  an 
Individual  or  Individu&ls  deBcribed  In  para- 
p-aph  ( 2 ) .  for  u.'^e  by  such  cacnmlttee  to 
further  the  candidacy  of  stich  Individual 
or  Individuals 


"  '  t  d )  Election  To  Takj  Dejdctiom  in 
Ijxn  or  Cbxdit. — This  sectloii  sh&ll  not  apply 
In  the  case  of  any  taxpayer  who,  for  the  tax- 
able year,  elects  to  t&ke  the  deduction  pro- 
Tided  by  section  217  (relating  to  deduction 
for  contributions  to  candidates  for  elective 
Federal  office ) .  Such  election  shall  be  made 
In  such  manner  and  at  such  time  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe  bj 
regulauoos. 

"'(ei    Cross  HErxuofcx. — 

**  'For  disallowance  of  credit  to  estates  and 
trust,  see  section  642(a)  (4).' 

"(b)  The  table  of  sections  to  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  Is  amended  toj  atrik.- 
ln«  out 

"  'Sac  S8.  Overpayments  of   tax.' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

'  Sac.  3S.  ContrlbuUons  to  candidates  for 
elective  Federal  olDoe. 

"  'Sec.  38.  Overpayments  of  tax.' 

"(c)  SecUon  642(a)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credits  against 
tax  fur  estates  and  tnut£)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph 
as  foUows: 

"  '  ( 4 1  Political  coNTRiBt-noira. — An  estate 
or  trust  shall  not  be  aUowed  the  credit 
agalnft  tax  for  political  contributions  to 
candidates  for  elective  Federal  of&ce  provided 
by  section  38.' 

"Incomt  tax  dedwetion 

-Sbc  402  (a)  Part  vn  of  subchi4>ter  B 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  additional  Itemized  de- 
ductions for  Individuals)  Is  anaended  by  re- 
numbering section  217  as  218,  and  by  Insert- 
ing after  section  216  the  tollowlnf  new 
section: 

"  'Sec.  217.  Contributions  to  candidates  tat 
elective  Federal  oOkoe. 

"■(a1  Ai^LowANcs  OF  Dbducttok — ^In  the 
case  of  an  individual,  there  shall  be  aUowed 
as  a  deduction  any  poUUoal  oontribution  (as 
defined  In  subaecUon  (c)  )  payment  of 
which  u  made  by  such  individual  vithln  the 
taxable  year. 

"  'fb)    Limitations  — 

"(1)  AMOtJKT — TTie  deduction  ttnder 
subeectlon  (a)  shall  not  exceed  tlOO  for  any 
taxable  year. 

"  ' (2 1  VKaincATBOw. — The  deduction  nnder 
•uhsection  (a)  shall  be  aUoved.  with  respect 
to  any  political  contribution,  only  If  such 
political  oontribution  Is  verified  in  such 
maimer  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
prescribe   by   regxilations 

"'(c)  DcFinrnoH  or  PouncAi.  CoimuBr- 
TioK  — For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"political  oontribution"  means  a  contnbu- 
Uon  or  gift  to— 

"  '  ( 1 )  an  individual  whose  name  is  pre- 
sented for  election  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
an  elector  for  President  or  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 
or  a  Member  of  the  House  of  RepresentatiTes 
(Including  a  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
eentp.tivef  i  In  a  general  or  special  elecuon, 
in  a  primary  election,  or  In  a  convention  of  a 
pK3lltlcal  party,  for  use  by  such  individual  to 
furUier  his  candidacy  for  any  such  of&ce.  or 

"  "(2  1  a  committee  acting  in  be..alf  of  an 
lndl\-ldual  or  individuals  described  in  para- 
graph ( 1 ) ,  for  use  by  such  committee  to 
further  the  candidacy  of  such  individual  or 
Indiridu&lK. 

•'  (d)  a.xcnoir  To  Takx  Cxedtt  m  Likit 
or  De:  rcnoN — This  section  shall  not  apply 
In  the  case  of  any  taxpayer  who,  for  the 
taxhbie  year,  elects  to  take  the  credit  against 
tax  provided  by  section  38  (relating  to  credit 
against  tax  for  contributions  to  i^mne^i/iaij^a 
far  elective  Federal  office).  Buch  election 
shall  be  made  In  such  manner  and  at  such 
time  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
prescribe  by  regTilationa 
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"  'Choss  KmMxrtc*. — 

"For  dlBallowance  of  deduction  to  eat&tM 
and  tnuta.  see  section  642(1) .' 

••(b)  The  table  of  section*  to  part  Vn  ol 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19&4  la  amended  by  stnUng 
out 

•'  'Sec.  217.  Crofls  reference*.' 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

•'  Sec.  217.  Contributions  to  candidates 
for  elective  Federal  office. 

"  '  Sec.  218.  Cross  references.' 

"(C)  Section  642  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  fecial  rules  for 
credits  and  deductions  for  estates  and 
trusts)  Is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (1)  as  subsection  (J)  and  by  Inserting 
after  subsection  (h)  a  new  subsection  as 
follows : 

"'(1)  Political  Contributions. — An  es- 
tate or  trust  shall  not  t>e  allowed  the  de- 
duction for  contributions  to  candidates  for 
elective  Federal  office  provided  by  section 
217.' " 

On  page  19,  line  8,  renumber  title  IV  as 
title  V. 

On  page  19.  line  10,  renumber  section  401 
as  section  501. 

On  page  19.  after  line  15,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section  502 : 

"Sec.  502.  The  amendments  made  by  title 
rv  shall  apply  only  to  taxable  years  ending 
on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  but  only  with  respect  to  contributions 
or  gifts  made  on  or  after  such  date  " 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Clark]  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  NetjbergerI 
have  similar  amendments  jpending,  with 
the  same  purpose  in  mind  as  the  amend- 
ments which  I  have  called  up.  The  Sen- 
ators have  stated  to  me  that  they  will 
not  call  up  their  amendments,  but  that 
they  join  in  support  of  and  in  cospon- 
sorship  of  the  amendments  now  before 
the  Senate.  I  thank  the  Senators  for 
their  consideration,  for  their  help,  and 
tor  their  support  of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  these  amendments 
would  add  a  new  title  and  would  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  provide 
for  an  Income-tax  credit  of  up  to  $10 
or  an  income-tax  deduction  of  up  to  $100 
for  contributions  to  political  campaigns. 

This  provision  Is  not  new.  It  is  iden- 
tical with  title  rv  of  S.  2150  of  the  85th 
Congress,  which  was  favorably  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, but  which,  unfortunately,  was 
permitted  to  die  on  the  Senate  Calendar. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  income-tax 
provisions  were  omitted  from  S  2436,  as 
reported,  through  oversight  or  desii=rn. 
but  I  believe  they  constitute  one  of  the 
most  valuable  features  which  has  been 
suggested  in  connection  with  improv- 
ing our  election  laws. 

Of  course,  the  basic  purpose  of  my 
amendments  is  to  encourage  .small  con- 
tributions to  political  campaigns  and  to 
discourage  reliance  upon  large  contri- 
butions. If  adopted,  they  will  greatly 
broaden  the  base  of  financial  support  for 
persons  seeking  Federal  offlce.  Natu- 
rally, this  would  increase  the  interest  of 
the  people  in  Federal  elections. 

Although  the  amendments  look  rather 
complicated,  they  are,  in  fact,  rather 
simple  In  basic  structure:  Every  tax- 
payer will  be  given  a  choice  of  a  tax 
credit  of  not  more  than  $10  or  a  tax 
deduction  of  not  more  than  $100,  but  not 
both.     To  get  the  maximum  tax  credit  of 


$10,  contributions  of  at  leaat  $20  would 
have  to  be  made,  as  the  credit  is  given 
for  only  one-half  the  amount  of  con- 
tributions; this  feature  would  appeal  to 
the  smaller  contributors  and  especially 
to  those  in  the  lower  tax  bracket. 
Larger  contributors,  and  especially  those 
in  higher  brackets,  would  probably  elect 
the  $100  deduction,  rather  than  the 
credit  However,  both  alternatives  are 
designed  to  increase  the  numbers  of 
those  contributing  to  political  campaigns 
and  to  reduce  the  nece.ssary  present  re- 
liance of  candidates  uix>n  "big  money" 
contributors. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  would  be 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  pay 
part  of  the  cost  of  campaigns — I  stress 
the  phrase  "part  of."  This  provision 
does  not  go  as  far  as  some  would  like  in 
having  the  Government  underwrite  our 
Federal  election  costs.  It  does  go  part 
way.  If  incorporated  in  the  bUl.  it  wiU 
make  our  democracy  more  democratic 
and  our  federally  elected  oflHcials  le.ss 
dependent  on  a  relative  handful  of  big 
contributors. 

Mr  President,  there  are  two  matters 
concerning  the  amendment  which  I  wish 
to  reemphasize.  First,  only  one  credit 
or  one  deduction  in  any  taxable  year 
will  be  allowed.  If  Taxpayer  Smith  con- 
tribu'^ed  to  a  Presidential  or  congression- 
al campaign  he  could  get  only  one  credit 
of  $10  or  one  deduction  of  $100.  He 
could  not  make  a  contribution  to  a 
number  of  campaigns  and  get  a  separate 
credit  for  each  one  of  them. 

The  second  point  is  that  this  proposal 
Is  applicable  only  as  .set  forth  in  the 
"definition  of  a  political  contribution," 
namely  to — 

An  Individual  whose  name  Is  presented 
for  election  as  President  of  the  United 
Statc.H,  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
an  e:-?ctor  for  Presld»vU  or  Vice  President  of 
the  U.ilted  States,  a  Member  of  the  Senate, 
or  a  Member  of  »he  H  M.se  of  P.^present.atlves 
(Including  a  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives) . 

Til  is  does  not  apply,  it  will  thus  be 
se^n.  to  campaigns  for  State  or  local 
office 

Frequently  we  hear  reports  with  re- 
spect to  large  contributions,  and  the 
necei-sity  for  a  greater  interest  in  elec- 
tions and  campaign-s.  through  a  system 
which  would  make  it  possible  for  people 
of  small  means  to  make  small  contribu- 
tions This  plan  is  being  tried  now — 
and  I  believe  succe.s.sfully— in  the  States 
of  Minne.sota  and  California,  where  de- 
ductions are  allowed. 

I  have  been  a,sked  several  questions  as 
to  what  the  cost  mi^ht  be  to  the  Trf'as- 
ury  :f  this  amendment  were  adopted. 
Fran:<ly.  I  will  say  that  it  is  quite  im- 
possiole  to  estimate  the  cost,  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  contributors  there  would  be  to 
national  election  campaigns  for  Presi- 
dent. Vice  President,  the  Senate,  and 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  suppose 
a  figure  of  2  million  contributors  might 
be  high.  If  we  as.^ume  2  million  con- 
tributors, all  of  whom  contribute  at 
least  $20,  and  all  of  whom  elect  to  take 
a  $10  tax  credit,  that  would  amount  to 
$20  million.  If  many  of  the  contribu- 
tors were  In  the  higher  tax  brarkpts 
and  If  they  elected  to  take  a  deduction  of 


$100.  that  would  mean  that  they  would 
be  getting  a  reduction  of.  say.  $50  in 
their  income  tax — depending  of  course 
on  many  variables  in  their  tax  bill.  In 
any  event.  I  believe  that  the  money 
spent  would  be  very  much  worth  while 
from  the  standpoint  of  cleaner  elections 
and  a  greater  interest  in  elections. 

Many  years  ago  Theodore  Roosevelt 
advocated  that  tiie  Federal  Government 
take  care  of  most  of  the  cost  of  elec- 
tions Other  students  of  politics  and 
government  have  made  similar  recom- 
mendations. Tins  proposal  is  only  a 
small  step  forward,  but  I  think  it  would 
be  very  helpful  in  broadening  the  base 
of  contributions,  and  in  relieving  candi- 
dates from  the  nece.ssity  of  being  forced 
to  rely  so  heavily  upon  very  large  con- 
tributions. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  '• 

Mr  KEFAUVER  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr  HENNINGS.  I  am  very  much  in 
sympathy  with  the  philosophy  and  gen- 
eral principles  which  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
embodied  in  his  amendment. 

The  Senator  will  remember,  of  course, 
that  the  provision  granting  tax  deduc- 
tions for  political  contributions  was  a 
part  of  the  bill  which  I  introduced,  and 
which  wa.s  reported  to  the  Senate  in 
1957 

Mr  KEP.AUVER  As  I  stated  a  little 
while  a.no.  my  amendment  is  a  verbatim 
restatement   of   the   Senator's   proposal. 

Mr  HENNINGS,  The  reason  why  I 
left  it  out.  or  did  not  undertake  to  offer 
the  provision  as  an  amendment  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  pending  bill,  was, 
among  other  things,  that  there  had  been 
some  question  about  whether  such  a  pro- 
vision should  originate  in  the  Senate, 
or  whether  it  must  originate  in  the 
House,  it  being  a  matter  relating  to  the 
revenue.  But  I  believe  that  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  would  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

Although  the  general  subject  matter 
may  require  further  study,  we  all  know 
that  at  present  a  relatively  small  per- 
centage of  our  total  population  con- 
tributes to  political  campaigns.  Cer- 
tainly it  would  be  very  desirable  to 
broaden  the  base  of  political  financing, 
and  let  smaller  contributions  take  the 
place  of  large  amounts  contributed  by 
a  relatively  few  people. 

I  think  we  must  hopefully  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  financing  cam- 
paigns will  be  a  part  of  the  important 
business  of  every  citizen. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mis.sourl.  who  has 
made  such  an  outstanding  record  of 
achievement  in  guiding  this  bill  through 
the  legislative  process.  I  hope  that,  in 
line  with  his  thinking  with  respect  to  the 
tax  provision,  he  will  accept  my  amend- 
ment 

As  to  the  constitutionality,  or  the 
question  whether  this  proposal  involves 
the  raising  of  revenue  and  .should  origi- 
nate in  the  House  of  Piepresentatives. 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  NeubergerI  has  a  lengthy  brief  on 
that  question,  a  copy  of  which  I  have 
seen. 
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Mr.  HlilNNINGS.  I  would  not  raise 
that  question  at  thi£  time.  We  axe  now 
down  to  the  final  amendment.     I  am 

not  acting  in  any  spirit  of  haste,  or  of 
suggestin?  any  lack  of  consideration.  I 
believe  tliat  the  Senator's  amendment 
might  properly  go  to  conference,  and 
there  be  disposed  of.  I  ask  that  that 
action  be  taken. 

Mr  B\'TtD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— — 

Mr  H1:NNTNGS  Mr.  President,  the 
dislinguiihed  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
some  observations  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  r>oint  out  that  tliis  amendment  ha*  not 
received  consideration  by  any  committee. 
I  was  in  orrned  on  the  floor  the  other 
day  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
tlie  Seiiator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
HENNiNGhJ,  that  it  had  not  been  brought 
up  in  the  committee,  and  had  not  re- 
ceived the  consideration  of  the 
committee. 

Nor  hf.s  It  received  the  consideration 
of  the  Ci  mmittee  on  Finance.  The  rules 
of  tiie  House  specifically  provide  that 
revenue  amendments  may  be  offered 
only  to  re\'enue  bills.  That  Is  the 
p>olicy  w  lich  has  been  followed  in  the 
Senate. 

There  s  no  estimate  of  loss  of  revenue 
The  Treasury  has  not  been  consulted 
with  resi>ect  to  this  proposal.  I  can  see 
some  m«rit  in  an  amendment  of  this 
characte-.  but  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  now  enact  a  new  deduction  which 
might  a[  ply  to  2  million.  3  million.  5  mil- 
lion, or  10  million  p>eople.  No  one  knows 
to  how  n.any  people  it  would  apply  The 
lo.ss  might  be  far  greater  than  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  has  suggested. 

Two  methods  of  making  deductions 
are  provided.  One  is  a  credit  of  $10.  or 
second,  n  lieu  of  that  credit,  a  deduc- 
tion of  J 100  If  the  taxpayer  should  be 
In  the  .'0-percent  bracket,  that  would 
mean  a  .savings  of  $50. 

I  bel-.e/e  that  the  amendment  is  loosely 
drawn  us  to  the  various  committees 
which  could  receive  this  fund,  and  the 
deduction  allowed  the  donor.  The 
languas'.'  on  pase  6,  line  13.  is: 

(2)  a  committee  acting  In  behalf  of  an 
Individual  or  Individuals  described  In  p>ara- 
praph  (11.  for  u=e  by  surh  committee  to 
further  trie  candidacy  of  such  Indtvldu&l  or 
Indivlduels. 

There  are  hun  heds  of  political  com- 
mittees, lliere  are  commilLees  in  the 
precinct?,  in  the  counties,  in  tlie  cities, 
and  in  tiie  States  la  addition,  there  are 
nat.onal  commifi-ees. 

I  submit  that  the  clause  relating  to 
wh-^re  trie  contributions  can  be  made. 
and  the  provis:L,n  leialing  to  tax  deduc- 
tions, are  very  loosely  drawn  and  could 
be  greatly  abused. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee I  hat  the  S«'nate  Committee  on 
Finance  would  be  glad  to  give  full  con- 
sideratHin  to  this  proposal,  should  it  be 
taken  u  J  in  an  orderly  way,  namely,  by 
amenduig  a  revenue  bill  which  had 
already  passed  the  House,  but  I  shall 
have  to  protest  against  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  now,  even  though  the 
chairmsn  of  the  committee  is  willing  to 
take  it  lo  conference. 


I  hope  very  much  that  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  «nphasise  what  my  senior  col- 
league from  Virginia  has  said  about  a 
tax  amendment  on  any  bill  originating 
in  the  Senate,  It  was  my  privilege  to 
.•serve  for  10  years  on  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Ccnnmittee.  and  I  believe  I  know- 
pretty  well  the  attitude  of  that  com- 
mittee about  any  tax  provision  coming 
from  the  Senate.  If  it  is  a  straight  tax 
bill.  It  will  not  even  be  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  If  the  proposal  is  a 
part  of  some  other  bill  it  is  referred  to 
the  tax  committee,  where  either  it  is 
eliminated  or  the  bill  is  not  considered 
at  all. 

The  Constitution  gives  to  the  House 
the  exclusive  right  to  originate  tax  leg- 
islation, and  the  House  is  very  jealous 
in  preserving  that  constitutional  right. 
It  even  eoes  beyond  that  point,  and,  by 
virtue  of  precedent,  the  House  initiates 
all  regular  appropriation  bills.  There  is 
no  provision  in  tlie  Constitution  to  that 
effect,  but  the  House  has  originated 
such  measures  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
the  Senate  has  concurred.  That  custom 
is  pretty  well  fixed. 

From  my  personal  standpoint,  any 
amendment  which  would  assure  defeat 
of  the  bill  in  the  House  would  be  pleas- 
ing to  me.  I  had  intended  to  support 
the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  committee. 
However.  I  believe  that  the  States  have 
done  a  good  job  in  regulating  their  own 
primaries.  I  do  not  see  anything  to  be 
pained,  and  much  to  be  lost,  by  inject- 
ing Federal  control  into  our  primaries. 
Therefore  I  do  not  intend  to  support  the 
bilL 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  has  put  us  on  notice  that 
the  House  will  not  accept  a  tax  provision 
in  any  bill  which  comes  from  the  Sen- 
ate, because  we  do  not  have  constitu- 
tional jurisdiction  to  originate  tax 
measures. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr  President.  I  support 
the  amendment  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  and  commend  him  for  offer- 
ing it.  I  am  delighted  that  my  good 
friend  from  Mi.'^souri  is  prepared  to  take 
it  to  conference. 

The  evil  at  which  we  seek  to  strike 
throush  this  bill  is  the  use  of  big  money 
to  :nfliience  elections  and  to  influence 
the  actions  nf  successful  candidates  after 
they  take  office. 

As  the  bill  originally  came  from  the 
committee,  it  did  nothing  to  strike  at 
tliat  evil  Through  the  able,  persistent, 
and  patient  efforts  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  I  Mr.  HENmNCsl.  the 
bill  has  been  molded  into  such  form  that 
it  will  make  a  measurable  contribution 
toward  banishing  the  evil  of  big  money 
in  Federal  elections. 

Mr  President,  there  is  no  Senator  who 
does  not  know  that  elections  cost  money. 
They  cost  great  sums  of  money,  and  they 
cost  more  money  every  day.  It  is  im- 
fortunate,  but  it  is  true.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  cost  of  elections  should  be. 
and  one  day  will  be.  curtailed  by  re- 
quiring those  who  have  a  license  to  use 
the  airways  to  give  free  television  and 


free  radio  time  for  political  purposes 
during  election  campaigns.  We  are  not 
ready  to  require  that  yet.  However,  if 
we  are  to  take  the  big  money  out  of 
elections,  we  must  put  small  money  in 
its  place.  We  have  had  campaigns  of 
"Dollars  for  Democrats"  and  our  friends 
on  the  other  side,  I  know,  have  had 
campaigns  to  get  contributions  from 
Republicans   in  small   amounts. 

There  does  not  seem  to  t>e  the  neces- 
sary Incentive  to  get  the  amounts  of 
little  money  which  are  needed  to  com- 
pensate for  the  cost  of  elections  and 
make  it  unnecessary  to  get  the  big  money 
which  will  buy.  in  many  instances,  the 
result  of  the  election,  and  unduly  in- 
fluence the  actions  of  a  candidate  sifter 
he  takes  office. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  would  be  an  inducement  for 
little  money  to  come  in  and  take  the 
place  of  the  big  money.  This,  in  my 
judgment,  is  the  way  to  make  a  rerd 
contribution  toward  oarrecUng  the  pres- 
ent evil. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Senate  has 
no  right  to  add  a  so-called  tax  amend- 
ment to  an  election  bill.  I  shaU  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  IMr.  NnrBiRcrah  who 
has  had  considerable  research  made  on 
this  subject,  and  who,  I  am  sure,  will 
convince  those  who  v.'ill  carefiilly  listen 
to  his  argument,  that  the  constitutional 
objection  is  not  sound. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  the  Hou.^e 
will  not  accept  an  amendment  which 
deals  with  tax  matters,  if  it  is  initiat-ed 
in  the  Senate.  I  y\^\(\  to  no  man  in  my 
respect  for  the  other  body.  However,  I 
believe  we  have  a  primary  obligation  to 
uphold  the  constitutional  rights  and 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Senate. 

If  we  think  it  wise  to  adopt  this 
amendment.  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
take  the  position  that  the  other  body 
will  not  go  along,  and  that,  therefore, 
we  should  not  act.  I  do  not  have  the 
slightest  doubt,  if  the  p>ending  amend- 
ment is  adopted  and  the  bill  Ls  taken  to 
conference,  that  the  able  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  HcttkingsI 
will  do  his  best  to  see  to  it  that  it  is  kept 
in  the  final  bill.  I  have  too  much  regard 
for  the  integrity  and  the  desire  to  main- 
tain the  constitutional  principles  of  ev- 
ery Member  of  the  House  than  to  believe 
that  they  would  attempt  to  usurp  a  con- 
rrttutional  right  or  authority  which  is 
not  theirs. 

Again  I  commend  the  distinF'aished 
Senator  from  Tennes.see  for  ofTenng  his 
amendment  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  for  approving  it.  I 
am  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
ioin  them.  I  again  commend  the  d:.=  - 
tinguished  Senator  from  Missouri,  who 
knows  more  about  the  bill  than  all  the 
rest  of  us  put  together,  for  his  willing- 
ness to  take  the  amendment  to  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  for  what  he  has  said  about 
the  argument  I  will  make  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  I  wish  it  were  within  my  ca- 
pacity to  make  a  brilliant  argument 
about  the  Constitution.     Suffice  to  say 
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that  I  have  taken  up  this  matter  with 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  and  I  have  received 
from  them  a  memorandum  on  the  sub- 
ject under  date  of  July  21,  1959.  I  shall 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  appear  in 
full  in  the  Record,  but  first  I  should 
like  to  read  one  paragraph  from  it: 

Four  cases  have  been  cited  by  Dr  Corwln 
In  support  of  his  position  that  bills  for  pur- 
poeea  other  than  raising  revenue,  which  in- 
cidentally create  revenue,  are  not  Included 
in  the  limitation  placed  upon  Senate  action 
by  clause  1,  section  7,  article  I. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
memorandum  furnished  to  me  by  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  be  printed 
in  full  in  the  Record  at  this  pomt  in  my 
remaxks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

The  Librahy  or  Congress, 
Washington.  DC.  July  21, 1959 
To:    Hon.  Richard  L.  Nextbergeh. 
Prom:  American  Law  Division. 
Subject:  When  a  proposal  affecting  revenue 
is  incidental  to  the  legislation  to  which 
it  U  attached,  It  can  be  Initiated  in  the 
Senate. 
You  ask  whether  the  title  rv  which   you 
prop>06e  to  submit  as  an  amendment  Uj  the 
Senate's  Federal   elections  bill   Is  open  to  a 
point  of  order  on  the  ground  it  would  con- 
stitute the  origination  of  a  revenue  bill   in 
violation  of  the  Constitution,  article  I.  sec- 
tion 7 : 

"All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  orlo;- 
Inate  in  the  Hovise  of  Representatives:  but 
the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with 
amendments  as  on  other  bills  " 

Your  inquiry  Is  carefully  limited  to  the 
propoeltlon  that  "Lf  a  proposal  affecting 
revenue  Is  Incidental  to  the  legislation  to 
which  it  Is  attached.  It  can  be  initiated  in 
the  Senate." 

Dr.  Corwln,  writing  In  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  Annotated  (1953),  says 
that:  "Only  bills  to  levy  taxes  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word  are  comprehended  by  the 
phrase  'all  bills  for  raising  revenue',  bills  for 
other  purposes,  which  incidentally  create 
revenue,  are  not  Included  "  For  this  state- 
ment he  cites  "Story  on  the  Constitution." 
volume  I,  section  880.  Justice  Story  Illus- 
trates his  point  as  follows:  'No  one  sup- 
poses that  a  bill  to  sell  any  of  the  public 
lands,  or  to  sell  public  stoclc.  is  a  bill  to 
raise  revenue,  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Much  less  would  a  bill  be  so  deemed 
which  merely  regulated  the  value  of  foreign 
or  domestic  coins,  or  authorized  a  discharge 
of  Insolvent  debtors  upon  asfilgnments  of 
their  estates  to  the  United  States,  giving*  a 
priority  of  payment  to  the  United  States  In 
cases  of  Insolvency,  although  ail  of  them 
might  Incidentally  bring  revenue  Into  the 
Treasury." 

Four  cases  have  been  cited  by  Dr  Corwln 
In  support  of  his  position  that  bills  for  pur- 
poses other  than  raising  revenue,  which  In- 
cidentally create  revenue,  are  not  included 
In  the  limitation  placed  upon  Senate  action 
by  clause  1,  section  7.  article  I. 

In  Twin  City  v.  Nebraska,  167  U.S.  196 
n396).  it  was  argued  that  section  41  of  the 
N.vtlonal  Banking  Act  of  1864  (RS  sec  5214) 
imposing  taxes  upon  the  average  amount  of 
notes  In  circulation  of  a  banking  association, 
was  a  revenue  law.  And  because  the  section 
had  originated  In  the  Senate  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  passed  by  the  House,  the 
tax  was  unconstitutional  and  void. 

Mr.  Jtistlce  Harlan,  speaking  for  the  Court, 
said : 

"It  Is  sufficient  hi  the  present  case  to  say 
that  an  act  of  Congress  providing  a  national 


curr-jncy  secured  by  a  pledge  of  bonds  of 
the  "jnited  States,  and  which  In  the  further- 
ance of  that  object,  and  also  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses attending  the  execution  of  the  act. 
Imposed  a  tax  on  the  notes  in  circulation  of 
the  ijanltlng  associations  organized  under  the 
statute,  Is  clearly  not  a  revenue  bill  which 
the  Constitution  declares  must  originate  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

•Mr.  Justice  Story  has  well  said  that  the 
practical  construction  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the  con- 
stitutional provision  In  question  proves  that 
reveaue  bills  are  those  that  levy  taxes  In 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  and  are  not  bills 
for  Dther  purposes  which  may  Incidentally 
create  revenue.  il  Story  on  Constitu- 
tion sec.  880  )  The  main  purpose  that  Con- 
gres?  had  in  view  was  to  provide  a  national 
currency  based  upon  US  bonds,  and  to  that 
end  It  was  deemed  wise  to  Impose  the  tax 
In  cuestion  The  tax  was  a  means  for  ef- 
fectually accomplishing  the  great  object  of 
giviig  to  the  people  a  currency  that  would 
rest  primarily.  up«-)n  the  honor  of  the  United 
States,  and  be  available  in  every  part  of  the 
cou;itry.  There  was  no  purpose  by  the  act 
or  ty  any  of  Its  provisions  to  raise  revenue 
to  be  applied  In  meeting  the  expenses  or 
obligations  of  the  Government." 

In  Millard  v.  Roberta  (202  US  429 1 .  the 
Court  held,  on  the  authority  of  Twin  City 
B.i.'.k  case,  that  the  acts  of  Congress  of  Feb- 
ruary 12.  1901  (31  suit.  767,  774 » ,  and  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1903  (32  Stat  9C9  I ,  f f  r  eliminating 
grade  crossings  of  railways,  and  erection  of  a 
ur.:  -n  station  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
wer*  not  unconstitutional  as  bills  far  raising 
revenue  which  originated  In  the  Senate,  by 
virtue  of  provisions  for  the  taxation  of  prop- 
erty In  the  District  of  Columbia  to  pay  the 
cost.  "Wi-iatever  tjixps  are  Imposed  are  but 
mehns  to  tiie  purjxjses  provided  by  the 
ac;    ■ 

I;i  Flint  v  Stone  Tracy  Co  (220  US  107), 
the  "corporation  tax  c.^ses."  the  constitu- 
tionality of  section  38  of  the  P.iyne-Aldrlch 
Tar.ff  Act  of  August  5.  1909  i  36  Stat  c  6.  11, 
112  117),  was  challenged  as  originating  In 
th"  Senate  In  violation  of  clause  1.  section  7, 
artlrle  I  of  the  Constitution  But  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Day.  spealclng  for  the  Court,  said: 

"The  tariff  bill,  of  which  the  section  under 
consideration  Is  a  part,  originated  In  the 
Hoi^e  of  Representatives  and  was  there  a 
e°::eral  bill  for  the  collection  of  revenue. 
A.?  originally  Introduced,  It  contained  a  pl.m 
of  inheritance  taxation.  In  the  Senate  the 
prc>5>osed  tax  was  removed  from  the  bill, 
ar.d  the  corporation  tax.  in  a  measure,  sub- 
stitiited  therefor.  The  bill  having  properly 
orlg  nated  In  the  House,  we  perceive  no 
rea.s.)n  In  the  constitutional  provision  relied 
upcu  why  It  may  not  be  amended  In  the 
S°nate  In  the  manner  which  It  was  In  this 
case  The  amendment  was  grrmane  to  the 
sub].?ct  matter  of  the  bill  and  not  beyond 
the  power  of  the  Senate  to  pr  .p<jse"  (clt. 
supri.  p   143) . 

R-ziney  v.  United  States  f232  U.S.  310), 
came  to  the  Supreme  Court  on  writs  of  error' 
It  WM  contf-nded  that  error  was  committed 
In  not  deciding  that  section  37  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1909  was  not  void  "as  It  Is  a  bill  for 
raising  revenue,  and  It  originated  in  the 
Sena-e  and  not  In  the  HoiLse  of  Representa- 
tives. In  contravention  of  artlrle  I.  section  7. 
of  the  CoiLstltutlon  of  the  United  States  " 
To  dlspoee  of  this  p«ilnt  the  Supreme  C')urt 
adop-ed  and  approved  the  following  declara- 
tion cf  the  court  below: 

"I  am  also  satisfied  that  the  section  In 
question  is  not  void  as  a  bill  for  raising 
revenue  originating  In  the  Senate  and  not 
in  thf  House  of  Representatives.  It  appears 
that  -.he  section  was  proposed  by  the  Senate 
as  an  amendment  to  a  bill  for  raising  rev- 
enue which  originated  In  the  House.  That 
is  sufncient  having  become  an  enrolled  and 
duly    authenticated   act   of    Congress,    it    u 


not  for  this  C-ourt  to  determine  whether  the 
amendment  was  or  was  not  out.«!lde  the  pur- 
poses of  the  original  bill"  (cit    supra,  p   317). 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
greater  mind.s  than  mine  by  far  will  un- 
doubtedly ar^uc  tiie  point  when  the  bill 
reaches  the  House,  and  also  when  it 
reaches  conference.  However.  I  have 
sought  expressions  of  opinion  on  this 
issue  from  the  leaders  of  our  two  great 
pcjlitical  parties,  and  on  July  31  I 
addressed  identical  letters  to  Mr,  Paul 
M  Butler,  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  and  to  our  col- 
leaeue,  the  Sf^nator  from  Kentucky, 
Thruston  B  Morton,  chairman  of  the 
Repubhcan  National  Committee.  I  asked 
their  opinion  on  the  proposal  to  provide 
a  $10  tax  credit  for  political  contribu- 
tions, so  that  contributions  by  average 
citizens  of  relatively  small  or  mode.st 
means  to  support  the  parties  or  candi- 
dates of  their  choice  may  be  encouracied. 

On  August  12,  1959,  I  received  a  reply 
from  Mr  Paul  Butler,  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  I  shall 
not  read  the  letter  in  full,  but  Mr  Butler 
stated  his  support  of  either  allowing  a 
taxpayer  to  deduct  $100  from  hi.s  income 
tax,  or  to  take  a  $10  tax  credit  from  the 
tax  which  he  pays  to  the  lYeasury. 

Our  colleague  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, the  Honorable  Thruston  Morton, 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  said  he  was  opposed  to  a 
tax  credit,  and  said  so  in  no  uncertain 
terms.  However,  in  concluding  the  let- 
ter to  me,  he  said  as  follows: 

It  would  be  my  suggestion  that  we  explore 
the  possibilities  of  allowing  a  modest  cam- 
paign contribution  to  a  political  party  or 
candidate  to  be  treated  as  a  charitable 
deduction,  as  now  treated  under  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  here  we 
have  the  national  poUtical  leaders  of 
both  our  great  major  parties  on  record 
In  favor  of  some  form  of  the  proposal 
submitted  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr,  KefauverI.  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, who  had  managed  the  bill  with 
such  distinction  on  the  floor  nf  the  Fen- 
ate.  The  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  has  endorsed  either 
a  $100  tax  deduction  of  a  $10  tax  credit. 
T>.e  chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  has  suggested  that  we 
explore  the  possibility  of  a  tax  deduc- 
tion to  be  treated  In  much  the  same 
manner  as  charitable  deductions  are 
treated.  In  an  efTort  to  encourage  widf^r 
dissemination  of  financial  support  to 
thp  great  political  parties  of  this  country 
and  to  the  men  and  women  running  for 
office. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  this  proj-vo.-^al 
Is  somewhat  in  the  general  vein  and 
theme  of  that  voiced  in  1907  bv  Pre.sidcnt 
Theodore  Roo.sevelt.  In  that  bygone  day, 
before  radio  and  television  costs  were 
added  to  the  co.st  of  running  for  office  he 
cited  the  need  for  liberating  candidates 
from  the  yoke  of  exce.ssive  expenditures 
for  campaign  purpo.ses.  He  further  pro- 
posed that  the  Federal  Crovernment  un- 
derwTite  campaigns  for  the  Presidency 
and  for  the  Senate  and  for  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives. 
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If  we  i  dopt  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  has  forthrightly  sug- 
gested w  e  do,  we  will  be  putting  Into 
law,  at  l^ast  as  proposed  by  the  Senate, 
the  livini;  reality  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
proposal  to  use  modest  sums  Ln  the  Fed- 
eral Tr(  asury  to  encourage  men  and 
women  everj-where  in  America,  whether 
they  be  rich  or  poor,  to  contribute  finan- 
cially to  the  support  of  those  who  seek 
to  repretent  them  in  government. 

I  ask  manimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ters to  the  Honorable  Paul  M.  Butler, 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Commiti-ee.  and  to  the  Honorable 
Thrustcn  B  Morton,  chairman  of  the 
Republif  an  National  Committee,  and  the 
reply  of  Mr.  Butler  of  August  12,  1959, 
and  the  reply  of  Mr.  Morton  of  August 
11.  1959  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  m 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

JULT   31.    1969. 
Hor    Pail  M    Brruni. 

Chairma  \.   Dernocrattc   National  Committee, 
Washing  on.  DC. 

Dear  I'aul:  During  the  1956-57  hearings 
on  pollt  cal  activities,  lobbying  and  cam- 
paign ccntrtbutlons  conducted  by  Senator 
McClfllin,  you  indicated  your  fupport  for 
enactment  of  an  amendment  to  the  Inter- 
nal Rev(  nue  Code  which  would  provide  a 
tax  credit  of  up  to  tlO  for  political  contri- 
butions, to  encourage  participation  by  in- 
divldualf  In  jxilitlcal  activity  and  broaden 
the  bai>e  of  financial  support  for  political 
candidates,  thus  leaving  them  less  indebted 
to  "fat  cats  " 

I  have  long  felt  that  such  an  amendment 
would  le  an  excellent  Idea  In  1956  I 
offered  legislation  to  accomplish  this.  I 
plan  to  resubmit  my  proposal  again  this 
year 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  It  If  you  could 
provide  ane  with  a  etatemenl  of  your  views 
on  the  desirability  of  implementing  the  Idea 
of  a  tac  credit  Endorsement  by  you  as 
chairma  i  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee would  be  miDtt  helpful  In  develop- 
ment of  enthusiasm  In  this  plan,  which  has 
drawn  ;he  euijport  of  many  thoughtful 
student*  of  government  -  Including  your- 
self— In  the  past.  I  have  also  written  to 
Thrustc  n  Morton  in  a  similar  vein.  It  seems 
to  me  ihat  this  Is  a  reform  which  both 
parties  .should   support 

With    jest  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  L   Nfvberger. 

U.S.    Senator. 


fcTic   National    Committee. 
WOihington.  DC.  August  12.  1959. 
Hon.  Rk  liARO  L.  Necbekccb, 
U.S.  Seiuite. 
Washing'on.  D  C. 

Dfar  Iuck  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter  re- 
questing my  views  on  your  profxjsed  amend- 
ment to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  pro- 
vide a  tux  credit  of  up  to  $10  for  political 
contribu.lons. 

As  you  know.  I  have  strongly  advocated 
and  supoorted  all  efforts  to  broaden  the 
case  of  contributions  to  our  political  parties. 
This  Includes  the  national  drive  by  the 
Amerlcar  Heritage  Foundation  In  coopera- 
tion wltl  the  advertising  council  conducted 
In  the  1936  presidential  campaign  to  en- 
courage jmall  contributions  from  ordinary 
citizens.  I  am  hopeful  this  drive  will  be 
conductei  again  this  year. 

Also,  1  have  supported  bills  introduced 
in  the  8.' th  Congress  to  encourage  political 
contributions  by  taxpayers  by  allowing  them 
to   deduct   contributions   of    up    to    fl0(J    to 


political  pcutles  or  candidates,  or,  In  the 
alternative,  to  allow  an  outright  tax  credit 
for   political   donations   of   up   to   $10. 

Tour  proposed  amendnient  would  en- 
courage ordinary  citizens  to  contribute  to 
the  political  party  of  their  choice.  It  has 
my  wholehearted  support,  since  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  an  appeal  to  Individuals  for  small 
contributions  is  the  healthiest  way  to  raise 
money  for  our  political  parties  In  a  de- 
mocracy, 

I  Wish  you  success  In  your  efforts. 

With   warm    personal   regards.   I   am. 
Sincerely, 

PAtT.    M.    Bt'TLER. 

JtTLT  31     1959. 
Hwn    Thruston   B    Morton. 
ChafTnan.   Republican    National   Committee, 
US  Senate.  Vl'a.-<hington,  D  C 

Dear  Thruston:  During  the  1956-57  hear- 
ings on  jxilltical  activities,  lobbying  and  cam- 
paign contributions  conducted  by  Senator 
McClellan.  the  then  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee,  Leonard  Hall, 
Indicated  that  he  favored  In  principle  seme 
form  of  tax  incentive  to  encourage  participa- 
tion by  individuals  in  political  activity  and 
broaden  the  base  of  financial  support  for  po- 
litical candidates.  Paul  Butler,  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee,  ex- 
pressed a  similar  view 

I  have  long  believed  that  amendment  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  provide  a  tax 
credit  of  up  to  $10  for  political  contributions 
would  be  a  highly  beneficial  thing  In  aiding 
us  to  reach  the  two  goals  cited  above.  In 
1956  I  offered  legislation  to  accomplish  this, 
I  plan  to  resubmit  my  proposal,  as  an  amend- 
ment to  appropriate  legislation,  again  this 
year. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  It  If  you  could 
Inform  me  of  your  views,  as  national  chair- 
man, on  the  desirability  of  Implementing  the 
Idea  of  a  tax  credit  Endorsement  in  princi- 
ple of  the  credit — which,  unlike  the  deduc- 
tion, treats  all  taxpayers  alike — would  be 
most  helpful  In  development  of  enthusiasm 
for  the  plan,  which  has  drawn  the  support 
of  many  thoughtful  students  of  government. 
I  have  also  written  Paul  Butler  in  a  similar 
vein.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  a  reform 
which  both  parties  should  support. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  L    Neubercek, 

U.S.   Senator. 

Repxjblican  National  Committee. 
Washington,  DC,  Avgust   10.    1959. 
The  Honorable  Richard  L    Netjberger, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Dick:  This  Is  In  response  to  your 
letter  of  July  31,  dealing  with  political  cam- 
paign contributions.  You  specifically  asked 
my  comments  concerning  an  amendment  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  provide  a  tax 
credit  of  up  to  $10  for  political  contributions. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  am  wholeheartedly 
In  favor  of  encouraging  participation  by  in- 
dividuals In  political  activity  and  broaden- 
ing the  base  of  financial  support  for  political 
parties  and  candidates  I  have  read  the  testi- 
mony given  by  my  predecessor  the  Honorable 
Leonard  Hall,  In  1956  before  a  s[->eclal  com- 
mittee to  Investigate  campaign  expenditures 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  This  com- 
mittee was  created  pursuant  to  Hovise  Reso- 
lution 483.  84th  Congress.  Hearings  took 
place  on  December  17,  18.  and  19,  1956. 

As  to  your  specific  suggestion,  I  do  not 
i>elieve  that  a  political  contrlbutl(in.  even 
limited  to  $10.  should  be  treated  as  a  direct 
tax  credit  Were  It  so  treated.  I  dont  think 
It  Would  generate  individual  Interest  In  po- 
litical activity.  Almost  anyone  would  be 
willing  to  sign  a  paper  and  transfer  $10  of  his 
tax  payment  to  the  political  party  of  his 
choice.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  would  re- 
sult In  merely  transferring  the  cost  of  politi- 
cal campaigns  to  the  Federal  Treasury.     Both 


major  political  parties,  through  State  and 
local  committees,  could  raise  all  the  money 
they  would  ever  need  from  this  source, 
especially  II  employers  were  required  to  put 
In  a  checkoff  or  payroll  deduction  system. 
Furthermore,  if  such  a  plan  were  adopted, 
the  Red  Cross,  the  Cancer  Fund,  the  Com- 
munity Chest,  the  Heart  Fund,  and  others 
would  soon  be  asking  for  the  same  treatment. 
1  think  that  charitable  gifts  should  embody 
some  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  giver,  and 
the  same  theory  should  apply  to  political 
contributions.  I  think  if  the  individual  has 
some  vested  Interest  In  the  party  of  his 
choice,  such  as  a  modest  contribution,  he 
wlU  take  a  greater  Interest  In  political  activ- 
ity and  more  effectively  discharge  the  re- 
six>nsiblllties  of   citizenship. 

It  would  be  m-y  suggestion  that  we  explore 
the  possibilities  of  allowing  a  modest  cam- 
paign contribution  to  a  political  party  or 
candidate  to  be  treated  as  a  charitable  deduc- 
tion, as  now  treated  under  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code. 

Best  wishes 
Sincerely, 

Thhttston  B    Morton 

Mr,  NEUBERGER,  In  conclusion,  I 
wish  to  say  that  here  we  have  the  lead- 
ers of  both  of  our  great  p>olitical  parties 
on  record  as  being  sjTnpathetic  to  one 
form  or  another  of  the  proposal  con- 
tained in  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  JAVITS,  I  wish  to  express  my 
agreement  with  the  Senator.  When  I 
was  a  member  of  the  Conxmitt^e  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  I  had  the 
honor  to  vote  with  the  chairman  on  the 
proix)sal  for  the  reasons  which  have  al- 
ready been  cited.  I  shall  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr  NEUBERGER.  We  welcome  the 
support  of  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr,  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  presented 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
I  commend  him  highly  for  it.  and  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  vei-y  lucid  expla- 
nation which  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  CvakkI  has  made  and 
with  the  additional  explanation  which 
has  been  brought  to  our  attention  by  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Neufergfr   . 

We  are  dealing  with  a  ver\-  important 
amendment.  It  would  accompli.^h  a 
great  deal.  I  shall  not  waste  the  time  of 
the  Senate  to  amplify  wliat  has  already 
been  said  by  my  friend  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. However.  I  am  hop>eful  that  the 
Senate  will  vote  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Mr,  President.  I  take 
It  that  after  a  tax  return  has  been  pre- 
pared under  the  amendment  and  after 
the  taxpayer  has  made  a  certification 
that  he  has  contributed  SIOO.  for  exam- 
ple, .n  the  foi-m  required  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Sei-vice.  he  makes  the  deduc- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  that  under  that 
kind  of  operation  what  is  actiially  h?p- 
pening  is  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  supix)rting  a  national  campaign, 
whether  on  one  side  of  the  aisle  or  on 
the  other. 

If  we  are  going  that  far  and  take  that 
first  step,  why  not  give  serious  consider- 
ation to  the  bill  which  has  been  here  for 
some  time,  and  have  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, through  a  direct  appropria- 
tion, appropriate  the  expenses  of  any 
political  campaign? 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Not  at  this  point. 

The  other  point  I  should  like  to  men- 
tion Is  this:  The  amendment  contains 
a  definition  of  political  contribution  as 
follows : 

For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  i^rm  poli- 
tical contribution  means  a  contribution  or 
gift  to  an  Individual  whose  name  Is  pre- 
sented for  election  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  an  elector  for  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  a  Memoer  of  the 
Senate,  or  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
•entatlTes  (Including  a  Delegate  to  the  House 
of  Representatives). 

lAi.  President,  the  Communist  Party 
has  not  yet  been  outlawed  in  the  United 
States,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  they  can 
get  on  the  ballot  if  they  desire.  There- 
fore, a  man  could  make  a  deduction  from 
his  income  tax  and,  if  he  likes,  and  if 
that  U  his  disposition,  he  could  support 
a  Communist  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 

That.  In  my  Judfirment,  becomes  an 
anomaly,  If  I  have  ever  seen  one — the 
idea  of  snitching  money  owed  to  Uncle 
Sam.  only  because  Congress  says  so  In  a 
bill,  in  support  of  a  candidate  who  un- 
der normal  circumstances,  whether  by 
violence  or  otherwise,  would  seek  to  undo 
and  to  modify  or  even  destroy,  our  whole 
system  of  government  I  simply  cannot 
understand  that  Idea. 

KCr.  CLARK.  I  may  say,  In  response 
to  the  first  quesUon  asked  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  that  the  reason  we 
do  not  want  at  this  time  to  go  all  the 
way  toward  having  the  Federal  Oo\-ern- 
ment  pay  the  entire  cost  of  i^n  elecUon 
la  that  we  are  sincerely  interested  In 
balancing  the  budget.  We  would  like 
to  have  a  surplus  available  to  pay  on 
the  reduction  of  the  national  debt.  We 
would  not  want  to  impose  this  entire 
cost  on  Uncle  Sam.  We  do  think  a 
modest  eontrlbuUon  fi-om  the  taxes  of 
the  small  taxpayer  might  a'ell  be 
credited  against  a  desire  to  make  a  lit- 
tle money  available  for  tax  purposes  to 
help  us  run  clean  elections. 

The  second  comment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  about  the  Communist 
Party,  is  certainly  not  worthy  of  any 
reply. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  It  will 
be  only  a  little  while  until  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  probably  with  oth- 
ers, will  raise  his  voice  in  this  Chamber 
for  all  sorts  of  causes  which  require 
money.  It  will  be  said.  "Oh.  it  is  only 
a  little  for  aid  to  education;  for  juvenile 
delinquency";  for  this.  that,  and  the 
other  purpose. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  consistent,  why 
spend  a  little  money  upon  a  political 
campaign,  when  money  is  in  short  sup- 
ply, so  far  as  the  Treasury  is  concerned. 
and  we  can  use  conveniently  every  nickel 
which  the  revenue  statutes  will  produce 
for  causes  which  are  infinitely  more 
worthy. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  merely  wish  to  em- 
phasize the  point  which  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  made,  namely,  that  this  pro- 
posal  would,   in   fact,   transfer,   in   my 


opinion,  to  the  Federal  Treasury  the 
cost  of  our  political  campaigns.  If  this 
amendment  were  adopted,  there  would 
be  no  trouble  even  about  getting  a  check- 
off system  among  large  employers,  so 
thJi,t  they  could  deduct  $10  from  the 
wa?es  of  all  employees  and  withhold  it 
from  them.  The  money  ':hus  deducted 
from  the  wages  of  each  employee  could 
be  trartsferred  to  the  treasury  of  the 
political  party  of  his  choice. 

Under  the  statutory  limit  at  present 
I  think  the  three  national  committees 
in  each  party — the  senatorial,  congres- 
s:cnal,  and  national  committees — are 
shooting  at  an  amount  in  the  area  of 
$7  million.  That  means  that  700.000 
goxi  Democrats  or  good  Republicans, 
who  are  at  present  having  their  taxes 
withheld  by  their  employers,  could  say. 
"Certainly;  you  can  take  $10  from  Uncle 
Sam  and  pay  it  to  my  party  " 

So  in  effect  we  would  be  transferring 
the  cost  of  the  election  to  the  taxpayers. 

I  think  there  would  be  great  merit  in 
permitting  a  limited  deduction,  the  same 
as  we  permit  limited  deductlorw  for 
charitable  contributions,  with  a  limiu- 
tion  of  $100.  or  $50;  I  do  not  know  what 
the  amount  should  be.  That  might  be 
open  to  some  debate.  I  think  that  if  a 
person  is  giving  to  his  party — either  par- 
ty; the  party  of  his  choice— there  should 
b«  a  little  pain  connected  with  it,  just 
as  thpre  Is  when  we  give  to  our  church, 
our  hospital,  or  to  any  other  civic  en- 
dt-avor.  I  think  what  we  are  trying  to 
dC'  in  the  two  political  parties  is  to  Rct 
greater  participation  from  the  grnss- 
rcota.  We  should  let  tlie  people  feci.  "I 
am  a  part  of  this  party."  It  will  hurt 
a  little  to  atve  $3  or  $3,  but  the  people 
who  contribute  will  take  a  greater  inter- 
c-'t  In  thjlr  parties. 

If  they  are  merely  to  be  checked  off 
b,7  the  payroll  clerk.  I  do  not  bt-licve 
there  would  be  great  Interest  In  the  two 
P«UiUcal  parties  at  the  grossroota.  the 
Irterest  which  we  need  If  Uie  parUcs  are 
to  survive.  I  think  we  5ihould  ronsldrr 
the  question  of  transferring  the  cost  of 
Fi.xleral  elections  from  the  large  coiTiora- 
tiMis  directly  to  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr,  President,  this  Is 
Just  a  beginning,  a  step.  Another  step 
will  come  sometime  later;  and  in  a  little 
while,  there  will  be  a  bill  such  as  was 
b«!fore  the  House  of  Representatives 
y«'ars  ago.  a  bill  which  provided  a  $10 
credit  if  a  person  certified  that  he  had 
voted  in  the  la.st  general  election.  If  wp 
are  to  do  that,  why  not  throw  in  3 
acres  and  a  mule  and  make  the  bribe 
just  as  effective  as  we  can? 

I  prefer  the  system  which  prevails  in 
Australia,  where  a  person  is  fined  if  he 
does  not  do  his  duty  as  a  citizen  by  going 
tc  the  polls  and  voting.  B'lt  that  will  be 
the  next  step.  So  in  a  little  while,  all  of 
the  money  will  conveniently  come  out  of 
the  Federal  Trea.sury.  This  is  but  a  be- 
ginning on  that  road. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  amendment 
w.U  be  roundly  defeated.  I  cannot  con- 
cur in  the  sentiment  expressed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mi.ssourl 
[Mr.  Hennings]  that  this  amendment 
can  be  taken  to  conference.  That  might 
be  all  right;  but  I  would  rather  have  a 
vote  on  it  here  and  now.     We  are  en- 


titled to  have  a  vote  on  it,  to  see  what 
the  sentiment  of  the  Senate  is. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  totrether  with  the  Senator 
from  MLs.souri  I  have  supported  the  ear- 
lier amendments  to  tiie  bill  because  we 
want  to  get  a  good,  working  bill.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  think  the  amendment 
being  offered  here  on  the  floor  should 
be  adopted.  I  join  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  in  askirig  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  to  let  the  amend- 
ment be  referred  to  our  committee,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  proix?rly  studied. 
I  do  not  .'jay  there  is  not  some  merit  to 
what  is  bem«  sought  to  be  accomplished, 
but  I  think  we  must  be  very  careful  when 
we  move  into  this  field  when  the  net 
effect  of  our  action  would  be  to  let  the 
Federal  Government  underwrite  political 
campaigns. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  question  the 
sincerity  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
in  trymg  to  get  a  good  bill,  but  I  should 
like  to  remind  him  of  the  experience  we 
had  with  our  tax  laws  .some  years  ago. 
In  1951  or  1952,  we  found,  much  to  the 
dl.smay  and  dl.sgust,  I  may  say,  of  many 
Members  of  the  Senate,  that  there  had 
already  been  devised  a  scheme  to  finance 
the  political  campaigns  out  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trcasiiry  by  an  indirect  method. 
At  tiiftt  U.me  there  had  been  Uiree  or 
four  large  contributions  made  to  the 
Democratic  campaign  fund  One  con- 
tributor pave  abo\ii  $300  000.  and  an- 
other about  $400  000  They  went  to  the 
Tita.sury  Department  and  got  a  s|)eclal 
rulinu  wlierrby  thf^lr  contributions  were 
cla.s.-xifled  as  special  bu.^iness  deductions, 
which  made  Uie  contnbuticms  not  only 
exempt  from  gift  taxes  but  also  cla.tsiflcd 
Uiem  a.s  deduclion.s  for  lax  purjx-«ea. 
There  wa.s  not  oiic  Mrml>er  of  Uie  Sien- 
ftte  who  defended  that  ruling.  There 
was  not  one  Member  of  the  Senate  who 
said  that  ii  had  U^>n  tlir  original  intent 
of  the  law  to  include  .^uch  conU-lbuUt4iv 
Nevrrthelp.<^«v.  that  ruling  *as  given  by 
the  Ti-ea.sury  l>p,nrtmrnt,  and  It  had 
the  effect  of  financing  a  Inrge  part  of  the 
194S  Dernocrntic  campaign  out  of  Uie 
Ftvleral  Trea.su;  y. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  sugRe.<^t  that 
this  amendment  is  intended  to  reinstate 
this  section  of  the  law  .so  as  to  make 
such  action  again  po-s^ible. 

But  I  am  not  at  all  certain  from  read- 
In?  the  amF>ndm.ent  that  it  could  not  be 
done.  The  pre.sent  law  specifically 
states  that  under  no  circumstances  can 
any  contribution  to  a  political  party  ever 
bo  treated  as  a  deduction  for  income  tax 
purposes. 

That  provision  is  now  very  specific, 
but  this  amendment  would  amend  that 
section  of  the  law.  Those  earlier  politi- 
cal rulinss  had  the  effect  of  having  the 
1948  Democratic  campaicn  financed  to 
a  large  extent  by  the  Federal  Treasury. 
That  was  the  first  time  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  income  tax  law  in  1913  that 
such  £»n  effort  had  been  made  by  either 
political  party,  and  we  want  to  be  sure 
it  is  the  last.  I  want  to  m.ike  certain 
that  we  do  not  tamper  with  the  law  so 
as  to  permit  again  such  gro.ss  abuses  by 
giving  taxpayers  an  opportunity  to 
claim :  "You  have  repealed  that  section." 

I  think  the  members  and  the  staff  of 
our  committee  should  be  tiven  an  oppor- 
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timity  to  examine  this  proposal.  If, 
after  ve  have  examined  it  we  find  that 
it  doe.'  not  open  any  loopholes,  it  can 
then  be  corusidered  on  its  merits. 

I  repeat:  I  am  making  this  request  as 
one  wl  o.  together  with  the  Senator  from 
Mi-ssotri,  has  supported  the  earlier 
amendments,  and  I  fully  intend  to  sup- 
port the  bill  on  its  final  passat^e.  I 
think  1  he  Senate  should  pass  a  good  bill, 
a  bill  *hich  will  help  to  clean  up  elec- 
tions, but  let  us  be  sure  that  in  doing 
this  we  do  not  open  an  even  worse 
loophcle 

Mr.  President,  those  rulings  were 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
April  ::9,  1952,  along  with  my  statement 
outlin;ng  how  they  had  been  obtained. 

Mr  President.  I  do  ask  unanimous 
conser  t  to  have  printed  as  a  part  of  my 
remarcs  another  statement  which  I 
made  during  that  same  i>enod  describ- 
ing how  our  tax  laws  were  being  used 
to  give  favorable  rulings  to  taxpayers 
who,  m  turn,  were  agreeing  to  make 
contriDutions  to  the  Democratic  Party 

If  a  clean  election  bill  is  passed,  are 
we  go:ng  to  make  it  possible  for  E>ersons 
to  api  roach  an  executive  m  the  Oovern- 
ment  with  the  offer  of  a  conUlbution  to 
a  poll  Jcal  party,  m  turn  for  a  favorable 
tax  riling,  and  then  give  him  a  tax 
deduction  in  return  for  his  contribution 
to  U)c  party"'  Certainly  we  do  not  want 
to  open  up  Paiulora's  box  Speaking 
for  myself,  I  want  to  rxamine  this 
amen  iment  more  carefully  before  1  vote 
on  It. 

Th«  PRF^IDINO  OFFlCFil  Is  thei^ 
objec'  ion  to  the  request  of  Uic  Senator 
from  Delaware? 

Tlurr  boinK  no  objection,  Uie  .state- 
ment was  ordei-ed  to  l>e  printed  in  the 
Rkcoi  d  as  follows 

Mr  Pr**idriu  oj>  A\>tfu»l  4  IBM  Mr  W««l- 
bvirn  M«yvx-k  «n  Mtiianry  in  WA»hut|;u>n 
DC.  •*»  tMtifyu\|r  brfor*  \J»e  Kcxn  i>v»»>- 
CtMumltto*  At  Uirtl  time  thf  Kwxii  cwin- 
mut«x  \»-ns  ln\f»tl|ti»tinR  \\\r  ii^ikHclftl-rlOcleu 
Burrnu   of    Intrriml    Rcv^iuir 

In  ;»!»  t«>«timony  or  XUtKK  d«te  Mr  Mnvi^li 
explained  how  in  1IH8  while  serving  wi  the 
chief  ct)un»el  of  the  Dein<.>cr«tlc  Ntxtionul 
Comn  Itte*.  he  h.-vd  entorcii  Ir.lo  an  jigree- 
ment  with  Mr  WiUUni  S  Ljisdon.  K.\tonah. 
N  Y  ,  whereby  ho  w.-vs  to  obtain  for  Mr 
LA«don  a  favorRble  rviling  from  the  Trea-'ury 
Dopartment    on    his   then   pending   tax    case 

In  return  for  obtAinlng  this  favorable 
ruling  which  would  suve  nearly  17  million 
for  N!r  Lasdon,  Mr  Mayock  was  to  receive 
a  $65  000  cash  fee  with  the  understanding 
that  f>30.000  of  this  amount  was  to  go  to  the 
Democratic  National  Committee 

Mr.  M.tyock  without  any  power  of  at- 
torne/  to  represent  th.s  taxpayer  but  solely 
In  h:s  cnpaclty  as  chief  counsel  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  then  con- 
tacted Mr  John  W  Snyder,  the  Secretary 
of  T-easury.  and  promptly  obtained  the 
favorable  ruling  on  Mr  Lasdon's  tax  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Lasdon  previously  had  been  denied  a 
favor  ible  decision  upon  this  same  question 
by  the  Treasury  Department 

Aft?r  this  tax-fix  scheme  had  been  ar- 
range! and  after  Mr  Mayock  had  collected 
his  $115,000  fee,  he  was  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  how  to  get  the  t30  000  Into  the 
Democratic  campaipn  fund  without  ob- 
vious y  violating  the  Hatch  Act.  (The 
Hatch  Act  prohibits  contributions  to  a 
political  campaign  In  excess  of  $5,000  by  any 
one  Individual.) 


However,  once  having  agreed  to  fix  a  tax 
caae  for  165.000  the  question  of  violating 
the  Hatch  Act  apparently  waa  not  bother- 
Bome  to   Mr    Mayock  and  his  aasoclates. 

Accordingly,  as  Mr.  Mayock  explained  It, 
he  merely  arranged  to  have  some  of  his 
friends  write  their  personal  checks  payable 
to  the  Democratic  National  Committee  In 
exchaiige  for  an  equivalent  amount  of  cash. 
In  this  manner  he  siphoned  this  $30,000  of 
"hot  money"  Into  the  treasury  of  the  Demo- 
cratic  National  Committee 

While  freely  admitting  all  of  the  above 
transactions  during  his  te«tlmony  before  the 
Kean  subcommittee  under  date  oi  August 
4.  1953.  Mr  Mayock  flMly  refused  to  tell  that 
committee  the  names  of  the  individuals  who 
cooperated  In  this  underhanded  method  of 
financing  a  political  campiaign.  Each  time 
the  committee  pressed  him  for  the  names 
of  these  individuals  Mr  Mayock  replied, 
"That  I  am  going  to  refuse  to  answer." 

Since  Mr  Mayock  was  reluctant  to  pub- 
lish the  names  of  the  Individuals  who  ex- 
changed their  |>ersonaI  checks  payable  to 
the  r.atlonal  committee  for  an  equivalent 
amount  of  this  "tax-fix  fee,"  I  shall  read 
that  list  to  the  Senate  along  with  a  break- 
down of  the  amount  handled  by  each  indi- 
vidual plus  the  dates  of  the  transactions. 


DtttP 

Nanie  mkI  iMldrcve 
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Oct 

.    lJi,l»4» 

r>winxT»ttr  County  Central 
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$10,  QUO 
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U.  IM« 

llivn.  vl  \    It.iliiiri    H  t'niwu 

Tvi  .  "-uii   hrikiu'iM'o 

,V(XH 

IV) 

WilU'Hii    J      M.>h.>h.\.    iW: 

Ho»^   lU'U"      S.m    >■  riO't  l,^^'^^ 

.V  *<») 

Oc< 

.    \K\%U 

Rov  <»    u»rt\>    l•.'<^   xmih 

lllU  St  ,  1,«»    \t>ir,lrv 

a,  Ml 

1>0 

WlUlx  Alh>ii.  i«*  Nv.riti  (h.-r- 

okw  A\<'  ,  l.«».«  .\i\r-ir>. 

2.SW 

I^ 

Willum  H.  I'l^rl.r    TIM  .'•ui>- 

»rl  Hlv<l  ,  Muii\»v«xl 

'i  V»l 

Do. 

TMal.. 

Ij-\mhkI,  .........»»,...,,... 

S.«io 

»k«M 

This  WHS  not  the  only  time  lh^t  the  Tre*»- 
urv  ivpurtmc lit  under  the  New  De«;  Kdmln- 
istrati  .n  rrjiiw-trtl  U»  the  Uviuaiirc  o!  qties- 
u>'n,»i>lr  rulin|r>  fr-r  the  purjxwe  ol  fVn»nclng 
the   is»4a  fvilitKal  C!\nu^'Up«> 

t"^n  April  'i^  iy5a  I  lncv%rjx-»r»ted  In  the 
CoNv.iucsMoNAL  RfxxMip  cople,*  Of  K  «<erle«  of 
j-Kiluior\l  rvjl'.njrs  which  had  b»en  issued  by 
the  Tre!\.«.ury  Departinent  while  Mr  John  W. 
Sm\1cr  w;*,";  Secretary  of  tlie  TYensury.  where- 
in Mr  Kichard  J  Reynolds.  Wlnston-S.ilem. 
NC  Mr  Mar&li.ill  Field,  and  Mr  David  A. 
Schu'.te  both  of  New  York  City,  were  per- 
mitted to  charge  t^lT  as  b.-id  business  debts 
their  appn^iXlmately  $400  000  contributions 
to  the  1948  Democratic  camp>algn. 

Since  incorporating  those  rulings  in  the 
Congressional  Rexxjrd  I  have  discovered  that 
this  same  Mr  Welburn  Mayock  was  one  of 
the  prime  factors  behind  those  rulings 

On  December  27,  1948  Mr  Mayock  ■with- 
out any  power  of  attorney  to  represent  Mr. 
Reynolds  or  the  others  Involved  but  solely 
In  his  official  capacity  as  chief  counsel  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  held  a  con- 
ference with  Mr  Edward  H  Foley.  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr  Thomas 
J.  Lynch,  General  Counsel  of  the  Treasury 
Department.  At  that  meeting  they  dis- 
cussed the  Richard  W.  Reynolds  cftse  which 
Involved  a  $300,000  contribution  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  as  a  party  case  and  arranged 
for  the  issuance  of  a  favorable  ruling  allow- 
ing him  to  write  off  this  contribution  as  a 
bad  business  loan. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  callousness  of 
the  political  regime  then  in  power  we  find 
that  the  Treasury  Department  even  per- 
mitted Mr  Mayock  to  get  away  with  re- 
porting on  his  1948  Federal  Income  tax  re- 


turns only  $17,500  of  this  $65,000  fee  col- 
lected from  Mr.  Lasdon.  Before  computing 
his  taxes  he  was  permitted  to  deduct  from 
the  fee  the  $30,000  which  he  set  aside  for 
the  Democratic  National  Committee.  He 
deducted  from  the  gross  fee  another  $17,500 
solely  upon  his  claim  that  he  paid  $8  750 
each  to  Mr  William  Solomon,  275  Central 
Park  West.  New  York  City,  and  Mr.  Louis 
Markus.  9445  86th  Road.  Woodhaven.  Long 
Island    as   their   share  of   the  tax-fix   p>ayoff. 

This  latter  deduction  was  allowed  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  when  both  Mr. 
Markus  and  Mr  Solomon  testified  under 
oath  (August  5.  1953)  before  the  Kean  sub- 
committee, they  emphatically  denied  that 
they  had  received  any  of  this  fee.  and  ac- 
cordingly they  had  paid  no  taxes  on  their 
alleged  share 

But  the  mere  fact  that  no  one  was  pay- 
ing any  tax  on  this  $17,500  In  controversy 
did  not  in  the  least  bother  the  Treasury 
Department  They  merely  placed  It  In  the 
same  category  as  the  $30.CX)0  contribution 
to  the  Democratic  National  Committee  and 
allowed  everybody  to  write  It  off  their  tax 
returns. 

This  procedtire  of  issuing  favorable  Treas- 
ury rulings  In  exchange  for  contributions  to 
a  political  p>arty  was  extremely  costly  to 
the  American  taxpayers  from  two  angles: 

First,  the  granting  of  these  favorable  rul- 
ings which  apparently  would  not  otherwise 
have  been  extended  re*u:t«<l  m  a  lubstan- 
U«U  loss  in  revenue 

Second,  the  issuance  of  these  rulings  had 
the  indirect  effect  of  financing  a  pari  of  the 
1S)4«  Democratic  campaign  out  of  the  P»d> 
eral  TYeaaury 

The  discKisure  of  these  transactions  was 
a  »hi>ck  to  the  American  people  and  the 
o>*erwhelming  majority  of  the  membem  of 
the  Dem(.>cratic  Party  were  Just  as  indignant 
as  were  the  members  of  Ute  Republican 
Party  to  r\nd  ttiat  certain  high  oOiclaU  in 
Xiiat  administration  had  stooped  to  such 
low  tactics  iot  the  purpose  of  financing  a 
political  campaign 

K\*en  after  pubUshU\g  Uie  additional  li»t 
of  names  ^^f  U^ose  Unxilved  In  this  deal  there 
are  utill  many  questions  left  unaniwrr^ 
m  this  ca»e.  and  I  surest  that  b«.iV)i  tt)e 
DrvMvrtment  of  JvistJce  and  tiie  Tr^iwury 
Department  reexamine  the  c^vi^fllctiiif  testi- 
mony gi\rii  bef<.vre  the  Kean  sviboonimittee 
m    AXMJUJt    1»M 

Fiv  instAhce  the  conflict  of  t«iUmoi,y 
wherein  Mr  Mayock  under  oath  told  the 
cvunmlttee  that  he  paid  $8,750  each  to  Mr 
William  Solomon  and  Mr  Louis  Marcus  and 
their  testimony  on  the  following  day  em- 
phatically denying  this  statement  obviously 
is  the  basis  of  a  perjury  charge 

Tlie  statute  of  limitations  may  have  ex- 
pired on  violations  of  the  corrupt  practices 
act  In  1948,  but  it  has  not  expired  on  any 
possible  perjury  charges  resulting  from 
testimony  given  before  the  Kean  subcom- 
mittee iri  1953,  nor  has  It  expired  upon  the 
ability  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  col- 
lect back  taxes  due  on  the  erroneous  deduc- 
tion of  the  $30  000  fee  to  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  as  well  as  the  contro- 
versial $17,500  referred  to  above 

Grand  juries  are  now  In  session  at  both 
Omaha  and  St  Louis,  and  their  work  should 
shed  additional  light  upon  the  scandal- 
ridden  tax  bureau  of  that  era. 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
He.'-ald,  May  19.  19551 

Mayock    Gets    Clearance   in    Tax    Ca^f 

■U,s  Angeles  May  18 —-A  Federal  grand 
Jury  today  cleared  Welburn  Mayock,  former 
general  counsel  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  in  an  income  tax  case. 

The  jury  returned  a  no  bill,  or  declination 
to  indict  "  US  Attorney  Laughlin  E,  Waters 
said  a  complaint  issued  last  April  4  would 
be  dismissed  unmediht*ly. 
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The  complaint.  Iwued  at  th«  tlm*  beeauaa 
the  Btatata  of  Umltatlona  waa  nuuilns  out. 
aUeged  that  Mayoek  eraded  $25,716  In  tazaa 
due  on  Income  of  htmiielf  and  hla  wife  for 
1946. 

Mkyock.  a  Washington  and  Los  Angeles 
attorney,  returned  from  the  Capital  and  ap> 
peared   voluntarily   before   the   grand   J\iry. 

He  told  newsmen  the  Oorernment  was 
"persecuting-  him,  the  case  having  been 
the  subject  of  preTious  oongreaslonal  ccxn'- 
mlttee  and  FBI  Investigation  since  1952. 

Mayock  said  the  case  stemmed  from  a 
payment  ot  $66,000  before  the  1952  cam- 
paign by  a  New  York  financier,  William  S. 
Lasdon.  Mayock  said  $30,000  of  this  sum 
went  to  the  D«nocratlc  national  campaign 
fund,  and  Mayock  and  two  other  men  di- 
vided the  remainder  as  rees  for  some  Income 
tax  work  they  did  for  Lasdon.  Mayock  said 
he  listed  the  $17,000  he  received  In  this  deal 
in  his  tax  return. 

Mr.  CLAPtK.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
marlu  are  intended  as  a  response  to  the 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton l.  the  chairman 
Of  the  Republican  National  Committee. 
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H«  undertook  to  favor  a  tax  deduc- 
tion. He  was  opposed  to  a  tax  credit. 
One  of  the  great  merits  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is 
that  It  favors  the  rich  and  the  poor 
alike.  It  makes  no  distinction  between 
a  very  wealthy  contributor  and  a  very 
small  contributor.  In  overall,  broad 
terms. 

On  March  6.  1956,  the  disUnguished 
junior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Nku- 
bksgkr].  who  has  long  been  a  student  of 
elections,  made  a  speech  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  in  which  he  pointed  out  how 
much  of  a  $100  tax  deduction,  a  deduc- 
tion to  be  treated  the  same  a.s  a  chari- 
table deduction,  would  be  paid  by  the 
United  States  Government,  and  how 
much  would  be  paid  by  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  illustrating  these  fig- 
ures may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  beinp  no  objection.  th»  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 


Illustration  of  propo.oed  inrome  for  deduction  for  itf)0  political  contnbuttona 
i-A.p[)iie<l  to  1»52  olectiona,  estirr.at^  1951  flcures] 
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'  .Approximate.        •  L»'^  th.in  0  01  tw>rc«]t. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President,  the  criti- 
cal thing,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  i.s  this: 
If  one  has  a  net  taxable  income  of  be- 
tween $2,000  and  $4,000.  and  he  makes  a 
$100  contribution,  and  he  claims  a  de- 
duction as  though  it  were  a  charitable 
contribution,  he  will  pay  $76  60.  and  the 
Government  will  pay  $20  40.  If,  how- 
ever, one  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have  an 
income  of  $200,000  a  year  or  more  and 
makes  the  same  $100  contribuuon,  he 
will  pay  $9  and  Uncle  Sam  will  pay  $91. 
I  think  it  quite  clear  why  my  friend  from 
Kentuclcy  favors  the  deduction  and  op- 
poses the  tax  credit. 

Mr.  MORTON.    Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.    I  do  not  favor  that  at 
*11.    I  am  willing  to  let  it  stay  as  it  is. 


The  way  the  .Senator  is  talking,  nobody 
Rets  the  credit. 

Mr    CLARK      That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORTy:)N  I  do  not  want  the 
implication  left  that  nobody  is  gettmg 
anything  at  the  present  time.  Would 
the  Senator  agree  that  if  this  proposal 
is  enacted,  .sooner  or  later,  whether  it 
is  the  poor  or  the  rich  taxpayer,  the 
Treasury  of  t!-.e  United  States  will  be 
payine  the  costs  of  campaicns? 

Mr  CT..ARK.  No.  It  will  be  pavint?  a 
sub.stantial  part;  not  all  of  it. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  think  I  could  raise 
our  part  for  our  .side,  and  I  think  my  op- 
IMsiie  number  on  the  other  side  alyo 
could. 

Mr.  CI.ARK.  The  Senator  is  Indeed 
very  skillful,  and  I  honor  him  for  his 
ability. 


Mr  KEPAUVER  Mr.  President,  whila 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  here.  I 
wonder  if  he  can  give  us  any  estimate  as 
to  the  number  of  contributors.  The 
Democratic  Party  would  not  be  within 
his  province,  I  Uke  It.  but  does  he  have 
any  expert  knowledge  of  or  estimate  as 
to  the  number  of  Republican  contrib- 
utors to  the  Presidential.  Vice  Presiden- 
tial, Senate,  and  House  'Tices? 

Mr  MORTON.  I  do  not  think  I 
could  give  even  an  educated  guess.  I  will 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tenne.ssfe  I  think  the  figures  as  to 
the  number  of  contributions  which  come 
In  to  the  Democratic  or  Republican  Na- 
tional Committees  are  available.  What 
someone  may  trive  in  a  certam  county 
in  the  Senators  State  or  mine.  In  the 
interest  of  the  Senator's  candidacy  or 
mine.  $10  here.  $.5  there,  on  the  county 
level.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  way 
of  estimating. 

Mr,  KEFAUVER.  I  do  not  think 
there  is,  either,  unless  it  would  be  by 
experience:  but  some  persons  I  talked 
to  said  they  did  not  think  there  were 
more  Uian  500  000  contributors.  Under 
the  terms  de.lned  under  this  propo.sal 
if  there  were  500.000,  and  that  number 
should  be  doubled  by  virtue  of  tax 
credit,  on  the  tax  credit  side  It  would 
cost  only  $10  million.  I  think  the  tax 
deduction  might  cost  $5  million  more. 
But  that  is  not  a  preat  amount,  con- 
sidering the  advantages  that  would  be 
derived. 

Mr.  MORTON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  can  indicate  to  him  that  In  the 
past  90  days,  as  a  result  of  the 
direct  mail  campaign  which  we  have 
used  in  our  headquarters,  we  have  had 
about.  I  think  it  is.  14.000  contributions, 
the  average  beinp  .somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $10  each  That  is 
merely  to  the  one  national  committee. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  KTTAir^.'ER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virerinia.  I  should  like 
to  call  I  )  the  attention  of  the  S<-nator 
from  Tennessee  that  the  amendment 
provides,  'a  committee  acting  in  behalf 
of  an  individual  or  individuals  " 

There  are  any  number  of  such  com- 
mittees. Jh'or  a  long  time,  years  apo.  I 
was  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State 
Committee.  There  are  county  commit- 
tees, precinct  committee.s  and  all  kinds 
of  committees.  It  would  simplv  be  im- 
possible to  get  reports  from  the.se  com- 
mittees as  to  what  they  do  with  the 
money.  The  amendment  does  not  say 
"political  committees  •'  It  says  a  com- 
mittee acting  on  behalf  of  an  indi- 
vidual. An  individual  could  appoint  his 
own  committee,  under  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  thought  it  was 
made  clear  that  the  provision,  which 
refers  to  an  amount  equal  to  one-half 
of  the  political  contribution,  as  defined 
in  subsection  (c),  applies  only  to  Presi- 
dential.  Vice  Presidential,  Senatorial. 
Hou.s*'  Mtmber  or  Delegate  campaigns. 
A  ci,:nmittep  in  a  State  might  be  a  com- 
mittee for  support  of  a  candidate  for  the 
Senate  or  the  House  or  both.  It  might 
be  a  committee  for  support  of  a  candi- 
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date   for  President  or  for  Senator  or 
both,  or  there  might  be  a  single  trea»- 

ury, 

I  Uiink  it  Is  clear:  T)\ere  can  be  ontjr 
one  deduction  or  one  credit,  regardless 
of  hov  the  contribution  may  have  been 
divid«<I  tjetween  committees. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  If  the  Sena- 
tor will  refer  to  page  6,  line  13,  he  will 
find  i;  there  stated  that  these  donations 
can  te  made  to  a  committee  acting  in 
behalf  of  an  individual  or  individuals. 
In  a  national  election,  every  State  will 
have  committees  formed  to  aid  candi- 
dates for  President.  Senator,  perhaps, 
and  F-epresentatives.  Each  of  these,  un- 
der tlie  amendment,  will  be  a  committee 
that   -ecelves  these  donations. 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  That  is  the  way 
campaigns  are  handlc-d.  There  will  be 
a  conimittee  for  support  of  a  candidate 
for  P-esident,  for  Senator,  and  so  forth: 
but  it  is  made  clear,  on  page  2,  that  tlie 
credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  e  cceed  $10  for  any  taxable  year. 

As  X)  a  deduction  for  any  taxable  year, 
that  .s  aLso  made  clear  on  page  5,  line 
18,  wherein  it  is  stated: 

The  deduction  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  eiceed  $100  for  any  taxable  year. 

So  only  one  contribution  could  be 
made  for  which  a  deduction  could  be 
taken.  It  could  not  be  made  to  all  the 
comn.ittees  to  which  the  Senator  has 
refer)  ed.  A  person  could  make  the  con- 
tributions, but  he  could  not  get  the  tax 
credi!. 

Mr  B'i'RD  of  Virginia.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator think  all  these  committees  are  going 
to  reiort.  if  an  mdividual  can  appomt  a 
comn  ittee.  and  U.ere  are  committees  in 
the  precincts,  counties,  or  throughout 
the  S:Ate?  There  could  be  two  or  three 
hund  ed  committees  supporting  one 
candidate 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  I  think  that  under 
the  bill  as  now  propcKsed  there  will  be 
better  rei.>orUng.  If  somebody  is  con- 
tributing to  the  Communist  Party,  we 
will  And  out  who  he  is.  becaiise  he  will 
have  to  make  a  rejxjrt  of  it.  Further- 
more, it  is  the  same  as  giving  $10  to  the 
Red  Cross.  If  there  is  any  question 
alx)ut  it.  when  the  Internal  Revenue 
representative  calls  on  the  person  mak- 
ing the  claim,  he  must  present  a  receipt 
or  canceled  check. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  require- 
nunt  Ls  not  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  That  requirement 
api)lies  to  all  deductions  and  all  credits. 

Mr.  Pres  dent.  I  yiolu  the  floor,  and 
ask  for  a  division  en  my  amendments. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  Op-FICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  en  bloc  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee  [Mr.  KEFAUVERi, 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  am 
very  .sympathetic  to  the  objective  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennes-see.  It  could  do  much  to  stimu- 
late contributions  to  political  parties, 
broaden  the  bive  of  their  support,  and 
increase  nationwide  interest  in  pohtics. 
These  are  worthy  goals. 

However,  the  pending  bill  is  not  a  tax 
measure,  and  that  is  the  fatal  flaw  of 
this  amendment.  The  pending  bill 
deals  with  reports  and  limitations  on 
election.s.  It  is  not  a  revenue  measure. 
CXI 75 


Mr.  President,  I  have  for  years  advo- 
cated giving  a  tax  deduction  for  travel- 
ing expenses  of  working  people  going  to 
and  from  work.  I  am  the  sponsor  of  a 
bill  to  grant  deductions  to  disabled  vet- 
erans who  commute  to  work.  We  allow 
considerable  deductions  now  for  the 
traveling  expenses  of  businessmen,  and 
I  think  a  strong  case  can  be  made  for 
them.  We  should  do  the  same  for  a  per- 
son who  Ls  required  to  commute  to  and 
from  work  every  day. 

In  addition,  I  have  been  very  much 
intere.^ted  in  a  tax  deduction  for  pre- 
miums paid  on  voluntary  health  insur- 
ance. I  have  introduced  a  bill  to 
achieve  that  goal.  Rather  than  foist  a 
Government  sjstem  of  forced  health  in- 
surance on  us.  I  favor  trying  to  stimu- 
late a  greater  interest  among  people  in 
taking  voluntary  health  insurance.  My 
tax  deduction  would  serve  as  just  such 
a  stimulant,  and  I  hope  someday  to  get 
some  action  on  it. 

In  other  words,  there  are  many  laud- 
able purposes  for  which  a  tax  deduc- 
tion and  tax  credit  could  properly  be 
made.  I  do  not  think  a  contribution  to 
a  political  party  perhaps  stands  as  high 
as  some  of  the  others,  although,  if  our 
fiscal  situation  were  such  that  we  could 
afford  to  do  it,  I  would  be  much  more 
in  sympathy  with  the  objectives  sought 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  President,  I  served  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  know  with  what 
jealousy  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  looks  upon  the  initiation  of 
tax  legL-^lation.  There  are  still  in  my 
mind  serious  constitutional  questions 
about  amendments  of  this  kind.  But 
even  if  tho.'^e  be  swept  aside,  if  this 
amendment  falls  within  the  confines  of 
our  Constitution,  this  bill  if  adopted, 
will  .'^till  be  completely  unpalatable  on 
the  House  side.  It  would  run  into  much 
more  opposition  because  of  this  amend- 
ment, Mr  President,  than  SLUy  other 
amondment  that  has  been  offered  here. 

Furthennore.  Mr.  President,  this  pro- 
posal has  not  been  considered  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  We  should 
not  hastily  infringe  on  their  jurisdiction 
either. 

Tlie  appropriate  committees  in  both 
bodies  .-^hould  have  an  opportunity  to 
hear  expert  testimony  on  this  proposal 
and  to  weigh  it  in  the  light  of  our  over- 
all tax  structure.  Until  that  is  done,  I 
do  not  think  we  should  take  up  this  idea. 

I  cannot  understand  how  some  Sena- 
tors who  opposed  an  amendment  which 
simply  pave  everyone  an  equal  right  to 
vote  would  favor  an  amendment  such  as 
this  tax  legislation,  Imtiated  m  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  contrary  to  a 
well  cstabli.'-hed  principle. 

It  seems  to  me  It  would  be  hasty,  im- 
wise,  and  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
Constitution  and  of  orderly  legislation 
for  us  to  enact  this  amendment,  much 
as  we  may  favor  the  objectives  which 
It  seeks  to  accompli.'-h.  Therefore.  I  am 
opix)sed  to  It  and  shall  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr, 
President,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  chair- 
man of  Uie  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration a  question  in  connection 
with  Uiese  amendments. 


Mr.  KEPAUVER,  Mr.  President,  does 
the  S^iator  from  Delaware  mean  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr,  HxKiriNGsL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Since 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  is  not  here  at 
the  mMnent,  I  might  ask  the  question  of 
the  Senator  who  has  offered  the  amend- 
ments. 

I  see  that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
is  now  present,  and  I  address  my  ques- 
tion to  him.  Under  existing  law,  the 
taxpayer  can  deduct  10  percent  of  his  in- 
come, up  to  $1,000,  without  making  any 
itemization  of  his  contributions.  He  is 
allowed  that  amount  automatically.  If 
he  takes  this  $10  credit  as  proposed  in 
this  amendment,  will  he  then  have  to 
itemize  the  deductions?  What  effect 
will  these  amendment  have?  The  law 
now  specifically  provides  that  he  may 
claim  10  percent  of  his  income  or  up  to 
$1,000  as  a  deduction,  or  more  If  the 
contributions  are  itemized. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Credit  does  not 
have  any  effect  on  deductions. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
average  taxpayer  is  already  allowed  a 
deduction  of  10  percent  of  his  income, 
or  he  can  claim  in  excess  of  10  percent 
provided  he  itemizes  his  deductions.  I 
ask  the  question  because  I  know  the 
overwhelmmg  majority  of  the  smaller 
income  individuals  do  not  itemize  their 
deductions. 

On  the  form  1040  there  is  an  auto- 
matic credit  for  that  deduction.  What 
effect  will  the  amendments  have? 

Perhaps  the  Senator  has  an  answer. 
Personally  I  think  we  are  making  a  mis- 
take trying  to  legislate  on  such  matters 
here  on  the  floor. 

I  wonder  if  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee can  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  HENNTNGS.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  with  the  indul- 
gence of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  it 
was  because  of  these  various  matters, 
such  as  those  raised  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  and  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  that  I  forebore  under- 
taking to  offer  this  proposal  as  an 
amendment,  or  to  incorporate  it  as  any 
portion  of  the  bill. 

I  think  perhaps  the  philosophy  of  the 
amendments  is  admirable.  Undoubt- 
edly it  is. 

I  think  the  other  questions  which  re- 
late to  the  matter  are  quite  serious.  I 
think  this  is  a  matter  which  should  go 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  should 
be  there  considered  because  of  its  reve- 
nue implications.  They  are  more  than 
implications;  they  are  revenue  provi- 
sions. 

The  whole  matter  troubled  me,  I 
hoped  to  keep  some  of  these  matters  out 
of  the  bill.  I  did  not  want  to  discourage 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  from  offer- 
ing the  amendments.  I  told  him  per- 
haps the  matter  might  be  taken  to  con- 
ference. I  have  had  no  success  in  per- 
suading other  Senators  not  to  offer  the 
amendments  or  not  to  support  them. 

I  have  indicated  that  I  am  in  support 
of  the  amendment,  but  I  think  it  pre- 
sents a  serious  hazard  with  regard  to 
the  bill  itself. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  raise 
this  question:  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee  has  presented  the  amendments, 
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but  I  am  sure  he  would  not  want  to 
change  the  present  tax  law  In  this 
connection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  In  the  first  place, 
Mr.  President,  the  Senator  has  talked 
about  somebody  making  big  campaign 
contributions  in  1948  and  getting  a  tax 
ruling  in  that  regard.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  Senator  is  talki  ig  about,  but  it 
has  no  appliration  to  this  amendment- 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  This 
has  no  application  to  my  previous  re- 
marks. That  is  correct.  Thi.s  is  a  sep- 
arate question. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Secondly,  as  to  the 
credit.  I  understand  at  the  present  time 
a  person  can  take  a  deduction  without 
Itemization  up  to  10  percent.  I  suppose 
if  the  sunount  were  within  that  alloca- 
tion the  person  would  not  have  to  item- 
ize It.  If  It  ran  over  the  amount  he 
would  have  to, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  for  whom  I 
have  great  respect,  has  said  he  sup- 
poaea."  He  la  the  author  of  tlie  amend- 
menta.  Do  Uiey  so  provide?  I  do  not 
think  we  can  pass  laws  based  upon  sup- 
poaltlon.  We  do  not  want  to  take  away 
a  t«x  exemption  which  Uie  people*  al- 
ready have.  I  simply  ask  the  question; 
Did  the  Senator  con.sider  this  point  in 
olTering  the  amendments? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  It  la  my  under- 
standing that  the  amendments  were 
drafted  by  officials  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment for  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  in  the  8.5th  Congress. 
I  did  discuss  that  matter,  althouiih 
frankly  I  will  say  I  am  not  an  expert  on 
tax  law.  My  best  judgment  is  what  I 
have  just  stated.  If  the  amount  runs 
above  the  allowable  deduction  a  person 
would  have  to  itemize,  and  if  it  were 
within  the  allowable  deduction  he  would 
not  have  to. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  tax  law- 
originating  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives  

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yipid 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  The 
point  I  am  makinir  1«  a  very  diinplp  nno 
Ltt  u«  «fly  that  a  man  ha^  n  1.1000  in- 
come and  hM  lippn  tnkiria  a  lO-ppicPht 
d«durti(in  nr  lioo  Pn  hnpq  Hp  htm  rtirtdp 
OtttltflbtlllotKi  nf  niily  |100  tie  llrio  tJo- 
(IHf  Ih*  ti«ihllM«  Uw  «u»'h  (t  tnnit  t<«»i  hpI 
vr^tUi,  tm  Mnt)     TIipm  iik.  iio  ».(«.hii, 

WtMllH  HMt  Hi  Ihtf  hiMl  IM  (<«cii<i«  nf  Hip  |t(ii) 
HUf  If  K  ItiPnim  ItP  fHu«l  iiP(Hi#P  II  hp  Will 

Ihm  ituih*<v     rtii'iprMiM   iHiiPM  lit*  iiNii 

♦«»»fl^HN»«^»•♦(  Mm  ifiitoiMUHM  Mf  Id  |i»<M'ii|ii 
m\A  MHUt^l  •*!  «llHV^  liu  WHifUt  tfnl  fui 
VVttAW,    MIMtKI     M(l<    MIMPIuWllPlll      I^Piirtiuit 

{hti  Imw  vmv  ukrtilv  »u(p«  4«  I  whrtui- 
m.m\(\  It,  Uittt  iinu  mnv  i^ku  pib<1ii  m»  lu 

JO  MUVOtim  without  IteniUtttlull,  UJ  tUii. 
to  BMCflttd  11,000. 

Many  people  no  doubt  do  not  con- 
tribute the  full  10  ptrcent,  they  may 
contribute  only  5  percent. 

In  such  a  case  what  happens? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  That  10  percent  is 
for  charitable  contributions  and  other 
authorized  deductions.  This  has  nothing 
to  do  with  charity.  This  Is  an  added 
public  responsibility,  for  which  a  person 
Is  given  a  $10  credit. 

The  10  percent  about  which  the 
Senator  has  been  talking  is  In  lieu  of 
stating  deductions  or  charitable  contri- 
butions A  person  may  take  a  lO-per- 
cent  deduct. on.  That  may  go  as  high  as 
$1,000  However,  if  there  is  a  hospital 
bi.l  which  runs  up  into  another  $1,000, 
even  with  the  10-percent  rule  one  can 
take  the  medical  deduction. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
substantially  correct. 

Mr  PASTORE  That  is  a  deduction 
for  sickness.  This  deduction  would  be 
in  addition  to  the  10  percent,  and  it 
would  be  allowed  for  the  purpose  of 
public  participation  in  the  cieanink'  up 
of  elections  and  the  avoiding  of  all  the 
bad  publicity  re.sultmg  from  big  money" 
in  election  campaign.;. 

Why  should  we  complicate  this  mat- 
ter'' We  are  either  for  it  or  aguin.st  :t. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  tl.i.s  is  a 
credit  of  up  to  $10,  or  a  deduotiun  of 
$100  over  all,  for  1  laxuble  yenr  iind 
has  nothin«  to  do  with  chnriiab'.e  con- 
trlbutions  The  10  peirrnt  the  Seimtur 
has  been  tnlkin.i  about  l.s  a  deduct. on 
authorization  in  lieu  of  itemizinK  cliari- 
table  contributions  and  other  deductible 
Items 

That  l.s  how  simple  this  matter  Is. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware      That  is 
an  e.xceilent  e.xplanatioii      The  question 
I  ask  IS,  Is  the  Senator  sure  this  is  what 
the  amendment  will  do'' 

Mr  PASTORE  That  is  the  answer. 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Where 
is  It  so  provided  in  the  amendment  I 
know  that  is  what  the  Senator  intends 
to  do  I  am  simply  asking'.  Where  in  the 
pending,'  amendments  is  that  separated? 
Mr  KEFAUVER  I  accept  the  legis- 
lative history  as  stated  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Doe.s 
the  Senator  not  know  enoufh  about  hi.s 
own  amendments  to  tell  me  where  to 
find  It' 

Mr  KEFAUVER  Tlie  amendmentu 
Vfo\ik\  not  amend  th"  genprHl  law  They 
would  nnlv  ntlfl  adofher  dediirtinti  h  prr- 
.^nn  rnulfl  takp  llkp  thr  mrdical  dptlur- 
Mnn  f  tin  Hot  think  wp  imvp  in  ip*iiip 
thp  PMtjtp  Ifiw  tin  tlpduf'tifuifl  it!  ofdpi  i/i 
pcfivuip  A  hpw  ftPitijt'lltiii  Ai  Ipdfli  iiip 
«fMlfl  t»*"M(|p  flMMl  Hip  TlPrtxiiv  |)P|itiil 
fticiil  wliM  ilinflPd  l|)|«  |i(iiyi«|(jM  /y,  lilt. 
(OlIHMlllIPP  itUi  IimI  IhlHk  ••! 
Ml      WIIMAMet    nf    ri*liiWitr«      'ti,i. 

rtWhrtlMl     Mlltflll     (41     till     VHIV     AUIM     (if     WIhiI 

hP  l4  iImIMK    rtlMl   I   nftt  Htil   kit  4iii(>  lii>  |« 

Mr  a^ii'AilVMi  Mr  t^iB»ule(.i  j 
tittvu  a  wudt  to  »av  1,11  tlip  (|i,Bhiion  (If 
whether  ihitt  nvttitcr  nhuuld  cuma  (lum 
the  H'JUae  uf  Hepi  eoenttttlveft 

Article  I,  becliuri  7,  of  the  Conntiiu- 
lion  provides. 

All  Bills  tor  raising  Revenue  shdll  originate 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  but  the 
Senate  may  propose  or  concur  wiiii  Araena- 
ments  a^  on  other  BUlg. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  FMr.  Nrtr- 
berger;  has  read  what  Dr.  Corwin  In  his 


{\ne  work.  "The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,"  says,  and  he  cites  quite 
a  number  of  ca.ses  on  that  point  The 
cases  are  to  tiie  effect  that  if  the  tax 
matter  is  incidental  to  another  larger 
purpase,  an  amendment  can  be  added  in 
the  Senate,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  It  is  a  tax  matter. 

Furthermore,  this  is  not  an  amend- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  raising  reve- 
nues The  Supreme  Court  has  always 
said  that  the  term  should  be  strictly 
applied,  and  that  if  it  were  simply  a 
method  of  getting  revenue  or  decreasing 
revenue  for  some  laudatory  purpose  it 
would  be  allowed.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  not  passed  on  this  particular  matter, 
but  it  has  stated  that  for  an  incidental 
purpose  it  Is  not  necessary  that  the  pro- 
vision originate  In  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr  President   I  ask  for  a  division 

The  PRKSIDINO  OFMCKH  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
ne.s.vee  iMr  Kefai'verI  on  which  a  dlvi- 
.sioti  lias  bet-n  requested. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  ^nk<^ta  Mr 
President,  of  cour.^e  the  Senator  fmm 
South  DnkotR  d(x».s  not  pour  at  all  u.s  i\ 
constitutional  export,  but  he  does  know- 
that  the  attitude  nf  the  Memlx'rs  nf  the 
Ho'ise  of  R(^pie."iery  iit.\  o^  vvho  serve  on 
tlie  Committee  on  W.ivs  and  Means  l.s  a 
very  Jealous  one  with  respect  to  the  con- 
stitutional provision  with  ret-ard  to  the 
origination  of  bills  which  deal  with 
revenue. 

I  recall  rather  distinctly  that  when  we 
were  working  on  the  highway  financing 
bill,  we  were  told  we  must  not  seek  to 
originate  any  revenue  provisions  in  re- 
gard to  that  proposed  legislation  if  we 
wanted  the  House  to  receive  it  or  to  con- 
sider it. 

Furthermore,  it  was  pointed  out  to  us 
that  there  was  an  act— I  think  it  related 
to  the  Cotton  Futures  Act — which  the 
Supreme  Court  had  held  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional becau.se  the  Senate  bill  carried 
a  provision  relating  to  revenue  It  wa,s 
said  that  such  a  bill  would  have  to  orig- 
inate  m   the    Hou«ip   nf   Representatives 

I  recall  on  another  occasion  when  I 
soui'iit  to  tnke  cure  nf  a  vrrv  minor  mnt- 
iT  (jpttlinu  with  thr  ni-itMrt  of  Colum- 
l)ln  t»«i  t/J  the  nnvmeiil  of  a  loliL'-etnnd- 
'""  ''i'l  •"  ""ftm  pfnt'iovpp^  UMflPi  ItiP 
"Pn  M,  ihr  OPA  Ihn  Mmii.h  hmj  n  ndfl 
'•  '*  f"t  ■*>■  loul  |Miiv|flP(|  Hint  N«  much 
'♦"     •II  '!"<)       Ml      foMK'lhliiu      |p«i«      Ihnfi 

•  M  (10(1      «hMU|t|     \u      rtVKllMllU'     Im     tIMV     IIO' 

*itl<tMl",  *hlfh  ImuI  Iipmi  uhiimIiI  Jim  m 
ImM>«    I  'Mm< 

MiiniiilU  !»'.    i.f    I  liii    MiM  114    ,,f    Itil*    |||  i(v|, 

•'"'•  '♦•id  I  Mndti  Ihti  |ii  uvUloli  i|ut  « 
huvil  QUMIK  HO  I  0  rill. I  I  lloiili  Mil  lla  MliUlt 
iilip  ihli^lil  nil. I  aoHli^  MH«'il|  fill  •UIM'i'lt* 
KiK  91(111  a  pioviaioH  |  t|,|lik  11  Would  lie 
unwian  If  we  WrtUI  llilo  piu|)oom1  lf«lBlH- 
tlon    to    Ijfi'oitU'    rttrcuve     to    |  ry    lo    jmt 

bui'ii  d  pioviaiun  in  the  pending  bill 

It  ..1  true  that  the  Hoube  Committee 
on  Admmi.itruuon  (;r  the  H  mse  Com- 
mittee on  R  iifs  mi.ht  report  a  bill  with 
a  House  number,  striking  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clau.se  and  substituting  the 
text  of  whatever  we  do  here  but  I  have 
no  hope  at  all  that  the  Hou.^e  would  re- 
ceive and   pass  tiie  bill   with   a  Senate 
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number  if  the  bill  orlglnat^ed  something 
dealing  with  revenue  as  clearly  as  this 
provision  does.  Therefore.  I  think  It 
would  be  unwise  and  damaging  to  the 
purposefi  of  tills  bill  If  we  were  to  adopt 
the  amendment  which  is  proposed  at 
this  time. 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President.  I  hes- 
itated at  the  begimiing  to  speak  in  re- 
gard to  this  amendment,  but  I  am  more 
or  less  Impelled  to  say  a  word  or  two. 

I  really  think  this  is  an  exercise  in  fu- 
tility. I  do  not  believe  anything  is  go- 
ing to  happen  t<i  this  amendment  even 
if  it  is  taken  to  conference,  but  I  am  glad 
it  was  brought  up,  Mr  President,  be- 
cause It  emphasizes  Uie  very  heart  of  the 
problem  which  confronts  us  with  refc;ard 
to  the  clean  elections  bill. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  thing  which 
leads  to  corruption  of  the  election  laws 
is  so-called  big  money.  The  Important 
question  Ls.  How  shall  we  encourage  the 
little  people  to  make  the  contributions 
they  would  like  to  make  and  we  would 
like  to  have  them  make?  Many  people 
would  like  to  Kive  $10  or  120.  and  Uiat 
is  the  moat  they  could  afford. 

All  we  are  IrylnR  to  say  la  that  If  we 
want  to  clean  tip  the  election  laws<i  and 
eliminate  corruptloji  and  abuse,  espe- 
cially Uie  vast  expenditures  of  money  at 
campaign  time  for  very  expensive  cam- 
paigns, we  must  do  something  to  encour- 
age the  little  fcHow  to  make  a  reasonable 
contribution  This  amendment  may  not 
be  the  wp.y  I  do  not  know  how  much 
money  is  Involved,  but  I  am  glad  the 
question  aro.se  I  do  nut  care  what  hap- 
peiis  In  the  House.  We  cannot  prog- 
nosticate that  far.  I  have  heard  It  said. 
"Let  us  include  the  primary  amend- 
ment." Someone  else  says.  "It  will  not 
survive  in  the  House  "  Later  the  same 
man  will  make  the  opposite  argument, 
as  we  have  heard  here  thLs  afternoon. 

The  time  has  come  to  give  serious 
thought  to  the  best  way  of  cleaning  up 
the  mess  caused  by  tremendously  large 
contributions  w  hich  are  leading  to  an 
evil  in  our  election  process 

I  do  not  know  what  will  happen.  Per- 
haps the  best  thing  would  be  to  with- 
draw the  amendment  However,  It  will 
serve  to  put  the  country  on  notice.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  It  will  not  nurvlvo 
In  the  Houflp,  for  one  reaann  or  another 
I  am  very  happy  that  Hip  qucullon  bio*p 
l)orRii*p  in  my  otilfilnn.  If  wp  want  fair 
pIccliiMn,  WP  inu*i.  innkp  Ihem  ttior^ 
ilMttiH'tHtic  Wp  muni  htnkp  II  |««im|IiIp 
fill  MiKiM  iMMiplP  id  pMitleltiNiP  t'hiPiw 
WP  lUt  iHiiMi  lliliiu  (if  llilM  klM'l  III  liiiPipal 
tii*ii|i|»i  III  HlMi'llnlio  I  UMI  afiNMl  IhP  PM 
llic  •'flMil  will  In.  rt  111  lltnl  fNlltilii 

fhp    f'iit.«itii^/M    of^rif'^H     riiB 

i|u»i(iMiiii  I*  m\  hill  I'll  1 1«  Pit  uinti  Ui  (hit 
tiiHMMUituiito  tiff  el  uU  |«y  the  tieintUn  fiom 
'ii  liliei».>oe    I  Mr    KkrAliVI^MI 

Mr  KKl^AlJVbUl  Mr  Prebiaent.  I 
tu>k  for  a  dtvibion 

On  It  divuLuii,  the  ameitdmenta  were 
rt-jei.tcd 

Mr  HENNIN08.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  the  third  reading  of  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
Uie  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 


The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 

third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  Is,  Shall  It  pass? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  able  Junior  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater],  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  tils  point  a  rtatement  which 
he  has  prepared  in  opposition  to  Uie  bill, 
and  which  he  previously  had  given  me 
to  place  in  the  Record  for  him  in  his 
absence  I  a.sk  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  prior  to  the  vote  on  final  pas- 
saee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record    as  follows: 

Statement   bt    Senato*   Oolowatex 

I  cannot  in  good  conscience  bring  myself 
to  vole  fur  H  b.i:  that.  I  think,  is.  first,  a 
violation  of  States  rlghu  and,  second,  a 
niPihure  t)u»t  clearly  overloolis  the  grrutest 
•insle  bource  of  political  apendlng  today  In 
lu  roiv.rlUii!  retiuirements.  I  voted  n|[HUuil 
the  incioiiUin  c»r  Uie  reqvur«meni  for  primary 
rrpurlinK  l>«»c;uja«  I  do  not  fMl  ll\At  a  mnn 
U  a  rivnditlRU  for  Toderal  afRct  vaitll  h»  la 
niinunatpcl  and  I  r\irthtr  f»»l  that  Uit  fact 
that  n»o«i  Hiftir*  require  primary  reporting, 
as  does  my  tjiate  of  Ariaona.  is  sufficient  to 
saiirfy  tlKwe  who  want  to  know  where  tJia 
money  comes  from  (vnd  In  what  ivmount. 

I  tried  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  ex- 
plain t.o  the  chairman  of  the  committee  tlie 
reasons  why  I  feel  political  action  commit- 
tees, such  as  COPE,  would  come  under  this 
law  but  1  WR*  unable  to  convince  him  or  a 
sufTirieni  number  of  my  coUeaguoe  to  insure 
this  would  come  about. 

There  is  no  question  tliat  section  610  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  makes  It  Illegal  for  a 
1,'ibor  union  or  a  corporation  to  make  politi- 
cal cont.-ibutions.  but  there  Is  not  a  man  on 
this  f\ rtoT  who  in  all  honesty  can  say  that 
COPE  and  similar  organizations  In  business 
do  not  make  political  contributions,  and  In 
the  case  of  COPE  these  contributions  are 
astronomical.  The  bill  makes  It  possible 
for  these  cxjmmittees  to  continue  to  operate 
ag.ilnst  what,  to  me.  Is  the  clear  Intent  of 
the  exi«tl:ig  law.  and  1  was  hopeful  that 
something  could  be  done  In  this  bill  to  take 
care  of  thl^  but  It  has  not.  so  I  must  agree 
with  other  Members  of  this  body  that  a 
»tvi(l)'  Into  the  whole  f^eld  wotUd  be  proper 
As  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Lnfxir 
and  Potjllr  Wplfarp  rommltt*p,  I  will  glvp 
thin  iiiiRKei«tl"ti  (i\if  dtudy  and  report  t.o  lh# 
b"iiv  Ht  n  Inlpf  (lnl#  In  flirt,  1  (hlfik  H  In 
blab  ton*  tbnl  IbP  t'ntiiifPM  looh»  iniii  lb* 
wliMio  ••ili)i»'l  of  IliP  fioWPf  VPdipM  In  Dili 
inliMf  ||l'0^^ff|».||♦    niirl  |  Imvs  bpfof*  lli»  n»fi- 

nlW     nI     II'M    t<>*<*''Ol     IIIM«    1    ffiSMhillMit    l'ltl|t|l|t 

(■-t   iiio  r*t«ilti|»lii<i»«til   nf  n  (fliihl   l•Mlnl♦lMI^• 
I'l    iioiHK    fii'b    It    oloMr     not|    If    UiMiii    m4 
l*-»ll>ti>H  •'!   itOiiii  wUn  loiff  loMo-M|f>f|  M  MukIis 

ImI    kid  Ii    H    •luHf    tt'lll    kM|<t<'>|l    lllli    f pt.llMllKll 

li  I*  |<M»t.il<ti>  II. k  i».t«t)i>fa|ti)<  Will  mimhIs  «io-ti 

H    ».,,0,|iOl  Uti 

I3)li».«    kMlliN    OOb'lt    |lial4p(«    Hf»    lO'Wf    UMMIII 

liiH  t»  f'i\u  ui  |iwiai>.4l  i«art«>rklii|i  nio4  »»urut»s 
a    i'>>wi.r    git.a\ti{    u.    DO'ii^    Intiiuoi.'kii    ihait 

tilt:.ltlll     i/miUiU     I'f     Ujp     f  UlU  lluhurlitll     t't     Ibk 

[ijiiiicui  |iMriiBk  II  fe«en>*  ilms  to  esitminis 
with  cure  the  origins  of  such  power  They 
have  proven  at  National  Democrat  Conven- 
tions that  ihey  can  veto  nomlnatUms  to  the 
nut'.uiial  ticket  and  can  also  name  auernate 
candidates.  They  have  also  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  grasfiroots  void  created  by  cull 
service  reform  of  the  patronage  system,  and 
have  moved  Into  the  Democrat  Party  with  a 
new  graasroots  machine,  a  new-style  politi- 
cal pair  mage  machine  owned  and  operated 


by  a  few  union  offlciala  and  paid  for  by  th« 
diversion  of  union  duM  frooa  tbeir  proper 
uaee. 

In  a  word,  the  pow«r  la  Illegitimate  right 
down  through  the  operation.  These  union 
leader*  are  assuming  the  responsibilities 
and  ix>wer  of  political  leaders,  responsibili- 
ties and  power  never  granted  to  them  by 
their  union  constituents  or  by  the  public; 
and  they  are  exercising  this  power  by  the 
illegitimate  use  of  union  dues  for  political 
ptirposes,  union  dues  gfranted  by  the  mem- 
bers for  the  furtherance  of  their  economic 
welfare,  and  not  for  politics. 

The  power  of  these  men  cannot  be  reached 
by  the  voters.  They  cannot  be  voted  out  of 
office  because  they  do  not  derive  their  power 
from  any  public  election.  They  cannot  be 
reached  by  the  voters.  Their  constituents 
are  the  union  members. 

Nor  Is  their  political  leadership  the  basis 
on  which  they  are  tested  for  reelection  to 
union  office  E^'en  the  union  members  can- 
not reach  this  political  power. 

Such  a  threatened  usurpation  of  political 
power  was  thought  to  exist  on  the  part  of 
corporation  heads  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Some  irresponsible  flnanclera  and  corpora* 
tiun  heads  certainly  did  naake  ruthless  use 
of  aAsets  which  belonged  to  their  stockhold- 
ers,  putting  funds  b«hlnd  candidates  and 
parilei  not  neceesarUy  supported  by  thee* 
■took  holders 

On  the  recommendftUon  of  a  Republioan 
President,  a  Inw  was  passed  in  i»07  by  a 
Republican  Congress  outlawing  luch  us*  of 
corporate  funds  tor  pollUcal  purpos**.  Sino* 
then.  It  has  remained  lUefal  to  use  corpora t« 
funds  In  Federal  elections.  The  States 
quickly  followed  with  laws  banning  corpo- 
rate funds  In  State  elections. 

Fifty  years  ago.  It  was  the  question  of  th* 
lllegiumate  exercise  of  political  power  by 
corporation  barons;  now,  60  years  later.  It  la 
the  labor  barons  who  are  abtislng  the  public 
In  this  same  way  but  on  a  scale  unimagi- 
nable 50  years  ago.  It  Is  my  firm  opinion 
that  we  mtist  have  new  legislation  to  restrict 
the  political  activities  of  the  unions,  and 
Immediate  action  by  the  Department  of 
Jtistice  to  apply  existing  law  with  a  deter- 
mination and  allocation  of  legal  personnel 
comparable  to  that  expended  on  the  monop- 
oly problem.  Only  Congress  and  the  Judi- 
ciary are  now  powerful  enough  to  resist  and 
ttirri  back  an  illegitimate  p>ower  drive  of  such 
magnitude  Already  this  power  has  reached 
BO  far  that  corrective  action  by  Congress  In 
the  near  future  seems  unlikely. 

It  wa*  A  task  the  liberals  willingly  under- 
took In  1007  to  curb  such  a  threat  then 
cfimlne  ttnm  some  rorporatlnn  heftda:  It 
remnlTid  very  Inolrurtlve  to  observe  hnw  th* 
evanBPllc«l  liberals  confront  the  sums  threat 
fomiiiB  iiow  ttnm  the  ufilon  leariers 

1  hnv»  Blwurs  fmifiri  vefv  iMirrhnpi  IhP  view 
♦  bnl  MiflilhB  of  |ffMtiMM#iH1»  fiolMl^nl  pffW^f 
III  Kinui  i.Mf).Mi-)»«(ofis  Ik  iiheml'  hiH  «hs 
»M|fi<lii|l  of  IffMfiiiiiktHJs  f"'!*''"*'  f»»**»t  III 
Iflniil     InHof    HiilHiis    Is    ■>i>«>4lHfi|if»    '      tl    t« 

ItIV  I'lflll  h<  ll<>|Mlfk  lllfM  ))••  fft*>NMll<|l  Mf  Kill 
MlHlUl  lf>'MI  M'-lflk  of  |tt|f  tl()lf>|l<M  HHllkSHMM 
Ht  lit*  l<  A    A^-onU 

Ml  M(rNN)NU»  Mi  »<fMliUlil  )  auk 
(nmhlllWHiii  M'llisMil  thHi  III  iht!  nfittiuaiiT 
Mitiiii  uf  ihc:  lllli  10  rcvittd  lUn  Ptsdora) 
t\b(Hiiii\  laws  ici  pttiveui  tidirupt  prao* 
ticeb  III  Pederal  elaiuom  and  ior  other 
puipofiee,  the  Secrtfiary  of  the  Senate  be 
authorl^d  to  make  >uch  changeis  in  bec' 
tlon,  fcubsection.  and  paragraph  numbers 
and  letters,  and  cross  references  there- 
to, as  may  be  necessary  to  the  proper 
numbering  and  lettering  of  the  bill;  also 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  au- 
thorized to  make  the  proper  amendments 
to  the  table  of  contents,  to  make  the  table 
conform  to  the  bill. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve a  brief  statement  should  be  made 
with  respect  to  the  change  in  the  effective 
date  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  reported  as  the  Elections 
Act  of  1959.  There  has  been  .some  .simht 
misunderstanding  expressed  in  several 
quarters  over  the  change  in  the  effective 
date  of  the  bill.  It  appears  that  this 
change  In  date  has  been  interpreted  by 
some — I  hope  not  many — to  be  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  excluding  the  forth- 
coming elections  of  1960  from  being 
covered  by  the  bill.  While  it  is  true  that 
this  will  be  the  result,  that  is  not  the 
reason  for  the  change. 

The  bill  was  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  on  July 
23,  1959,  and,  as  reported,  it  would  be- 
come effective  on  January  1,  1960.  How- 
ever, the  bill  was  not  scheduled  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate  until  after  that 
date.  Should  the  bill  now  pass  the  Sen- 
ate, it  will  be  sent  to  the  Hou.=^e  for  con- 
sideration, where  several  weeks  of  con- 
sideration by  the  House  may  be  required, 
even  if  the  House  Committee  on  Admin- 
istration is  able  to  be^m  consideration 
of    the   bill    immediately 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  have 
the  attention  of  the  minority  leader.  I 
am  undertaking  to  explain  the  amend- 
ment which  he  and  I  offered  the  other 
day  relating  to  the  efffctive  date  of  the 
bill.     He  may  have  something  to  add. 

Many  States  hold  their  primary  elec- 
tions early  this  year.  Illinois  and  New- 
Jersey  have  primaries  in  April.  Many 
States  have  primaries  in  May.  Because 
of  this  many  candidates  and  committees 
have  already  received  contributions  and 
made  expenditures. 

It  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  require 
reports  of  these  past  transactions  a^  the 
bill  would  require  if  the  effective  date  of 
January  1,  1960,  wa^  left  in  the  bill.  It 
would  also  be  impossible  to  make  the  law 
effective  as  of  the  date  of  passage  be- 
cause the  reports  of  political  commit- 
tees are  based  on  the  calendar  year,  that 
is,  the  reports  must  cover  the  period 
from  January  1  to  the  date  of  the  report 
The  bill,  therefore,  cannot  be  made 
effective  until  January  1.  1961.  Any 
other  effective  day  would  make  it  apply 
to  periods  prior  to  its  enactment. 

Committees  that  operate  only  within 
the  boundaries  of  a  State  have  never 
reported  to  the  Federal  Government  be- 
fore; however,  under  the  terms  of  the 
bill,  as  amended,  they  will  have  to  report 
contributions  received  and  expenditures 
made  throughout  the  year  It  would  be 
unjust  to  require  them  to  make  reports 
of  such  transactions  which  occurred 
prior  to  enactment. 

The  limitation  on  expenditures  im- 
posed on  political  committees  which 
operate  in  two  or  more  States,  and  the 
$10,000  overall  hmitation  on  contribu- 
tions are  applicable  to  the  calendar  vear. 
January  1  to  December  31.  These  pro- 
visions provide  for  criminal  penalties, 
and  as  we  all  know,  the  Constitution 
prohibits  legislation  which  will  make  an 
activity  which  has  already  occurred  a 
crime.     Therefore,   if  the  provisions  of 


thiS  bill  are  to  be  effective,  they  can- 
not be  put  in  force  until  January  1, 
1931, 

Many  of  us  are  sorry  that  Congress 
did  not  reach  the  consideration  of  this 
bill  in  1959  .so  it  would  apply  to  the  forth- 
coming? elections,  but  since  it  has  come 
before  us  only  now.  it  cannot  be  effective 
until  1961 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  ur.animous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  editorial  entitled  -Victory 
for  Reform,"  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  January  23,  1960;  also  an 
editorial  entitled  "An  Echo  From  His- 
tory," published  in  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  of  January  22.  1960.  The  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  editorial  was  writ- 
ten by  my  very  good  friend,  Irving  Dil- 
liard. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  Jan  23.  1960] 
Victory  tor  Rd-obm 
Senator  Hennings  has  surprised  nearly 
everyone — probably  Inclvidlng  himself— by 
winning  bro.id  and  significant  Improvements 
in  the  diluted  clean  elections  bill  reported 
by  the  Senate  Rules  Committee.  The  Sen- 
ates  agreement  to  extend  Federal  regulation 
of  campaign  spending  to  primary  elections 
was  perhaps  the  most  heartening  from  a 
political  Viewpoint.  In  the  light  of  stout  op- 
position by  Southern  Democrats  and  their 
conservative  Republican  allies.  This  step 
alone  could  malce  the  limitations  on  spend- 
ing meaningful  In  'one-party  States."  A 
gain  of  less  sweeping  Importance  but  none- 
theless an  Important  reform  was  the  ap- 
proval of  the  overall  $10,000  limitation  on 
Individual  campaign  contributions,  on  which 
there  Is  now  no  effective  limit. 

Of  broadest  significance  was  the  Senate's 
acceptance  of  the  major  Hennings  proposal 
that  political  committees  anywhere,  regard- 
less of  the  scope  of  their  operations,  must 
report  all  spending  In  excess  of  $2,500  In 
behalf  of  any  candidates  for  Federal  office. 
Under  present  law,  and  under  the  commlt- 
tees  bill,  there  are  no  reporting  require- 
ments for  the  State  arid  local  committees 
which.  It  Is  estimated,  account  for  perhaps 
75  percent  of  all  campaign  spending. 

Speaker  RAYBxniN-.  asked  about  the  Senate 
action,  not  surprisingly  threw  cold  water  on 
Federal  regulation  of  primaries,  which  he 
has  always  opposed.  Apparently  this  provi- 
sion would  be  the  focal  point  of  opposition 
to  election  law  reform  In  the  House,  where 
action  remains  unlikely  this  year — a  pros- 
pect that  lessens  the  Import  of  the  Senate 
decision  to  postpone  the  effective  date  of  the 
new  requirements  beyond  this  year's  elec- 
tions. The  somewhat  cynical  suggestion 
that  the  Senate  toughened  the  clean  elec- 
tions bill  In  the  expectation  that  It  would 
get  nowhere  In  the  House  falls  short  of  a 
realistic  appraisal  of  what  Mr  Henvings  has 
accomplLshed,  however.  Whatever  the  mo- 
tives of  Individual  Senators  who  have  sup- 
ported the  Hennings  amendments,  they  have 
built  a  Are  that  Members  of  the  House  can- 
not easily  extinguish.  The  country  might 
have  remained  unstirred  by  a  total  failure  of 
Congress  to  address  Itself  to  this  important 
subject  It  will  not  lightly  accept  House 
refusal  to  carry  forward  the  excellent  work 
now  accomplished  In  the  Senate. 


;Prom  the  St.  Louis  Pf«t-Dl  .patch,  Jan    22 
19601 
An  Echo  From  History 
The  first  Senate  rollcall  In  the  86th  Con- 
gress   2d    session,    is    one    that    has    historv 


stamped  all  over  It.  By  the  surprising  gener- 
ous vote  of  50  Ut  39,  the  progressive  Demo- 
cra'«.  Joined  by  the  progressive  Republicans 
and  aided  by  a  substantial  number  of  re- 
cruits have  adopted  the  Hennlngs-Keatlng 
amendment  to  Include  nominating  primaries 
under  Federal  election  spending  controls. 

Tills  was  a  step  of  far-reaching  political 
consequence.  To  appreciate  Its  Importance 
it  Is  necessary  to  turn  the  calendar  back  more 
than  40  years  to  1918 

That  Is  the  year  of  the  bitterly  fought  race 
between  Heru-y  Ford,  automobile  manufac- 
turer, and  Truman  H  Newberry,  financier 
snd  businessman,  for  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation for  Senator  from  Michigan.  The  re- 
sults were  so  close  that  a  recount  was  or- 
dered It  showed  Newberry  winning  by  a 
scant  4,300  votes. 

But  the  primary  had  been  marked  by  lavKh 
spending,  particularly  on  the  part  of  the 
Newberry  forces.  The  estimates  went  up 
close  to  $1  million,  which  was  many  times 
over  the  allowance  in  the  Federal  Corrupt 
Practices  Acts  of  1910  and  1911.  Newberry 
said  16  fellow  Republicans  were  convicted  in 
1920  of  conspiracy  to  violate  the  law  He 
was  fined  $10,000  and  sentenced  to  serve  2 
years  In  the  Federal  penitentiary. 

The  convictions  were  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  decided  by  a  narrow  split  in 
1920 — although  none  too  clearly — that  a  pri- 
mary was  not  an  essential  part  of  an  election 
as  that  term  was  understood  by  framers  of 
the  Coristltutlon.  Thus  freed  of  the  prose- 
cution, Newberry  took  his  seat  In  1922,  but 
only  after  a  46  to  41  vote  of  his  colleagues. 
The  Supreme  Court  decision  and  the  vote  to 
admit  Newberry  to  the  Senate  were  so  hotly 
criticized  over  the  country  that  the  em- 
battled Senator  served  less  than  a  year  In 
office.  He  resigned  November  19,  1922.  and 
the  Governor  of  Michigan  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him  James  Couzens,  who  became  an  out- 
standing Senator. 

Such  Is  the  historical  background  of  the 
Senates  vote  to  approve  the  Hennlngs-Keat- 
lng amendment.  Democrats.  Including  thoee 
paired  and  announced,  supported  the  amend- 
ment 40  to  24,  while  Republicans  opp>osed  It 
18  to  16  Since  primaries  regularly  decide 
many  election  contests,  especially  In  south- 
em  States,  a  renewed  effort  to  exempt  tliem 
from  spending  controls  can  be  expected  We 
hope  that  the  lines  will  hold  firm  In  the  .Sen- 
ate, and  that  the  House  can  be  persuaded  to 
go  along.  It  U  high  time  that  the  country 
corrected  the  Newberry  decision. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time  the 
question  is.  Shall  It  pass? 

Mr,  HENNINGS  Mr  President,  on 
the  question  of  final  pa.ssage  of  the  bill 
I  a-sk  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr  HICKE>JLOOPER  Mr  Pre.Mdent. 
at  the  close  of  the  debate  on  the  bill,  and 
after  the  amendments  have  been  acted 
upon.  I  should  like  to  take  a  moment  or 
two  to  make  as  clear  as  possible,  in  broad 
generalities,  the  reasons  why  I  shall  vote 
against  the  bill. 

In  the  first  place,  I  believe  it  starts 
with  the  creation  of  a  false  impression 
in  the  minds  of  the  people.  It  was  de- 
nominated—for what  reason  I  do  not 
know— a  "clean  electio'ns"  bill.  In  my 
view  it  would  do  nothing  to  clean  up  the 
evils  which  have  heretofore  existed  in 
connection  with  elections  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  bill  would  add  anything  to  the 
sanctity  or  security  of  election.^ 

On  the  contrary,  because  of  certain 
amendments  which  have  been  adopted 
on  the  floor  during  the  debate,  it  opens 
the  gate  further  to  the  misuse  by  cer- 
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tfl  n  people  of  the  power  which  they  pos- 
se s  to  inflaence  and  control  elections 
wi:h  money  which  they  do  not  own  or 
ix)ssess.  but  which  they  divert  from  other 
purposes  in  order  to  control  elections  in 
the  way  they  would  like  to  see  them  go. 
I  refer  to  the  labor  lx>sses.  The  bill 
wC'Uld  do  noth'ng  to  curb  the  procedure 
by  which  labor  bosses  can  take  the 
m  mey  of  union  members  and  use  it  con- 
tniry  to  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  many 
ur  ion  members,  in  influencing  and  con- 
tr()lling  elections. 

So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned, 
or  so  far  as  candidates  for  offlre  in  my 
State  are  concerned,  it  makes  little  dif- 
feience  whether  the  bill  is  passed  or 
whether  the  law  remains  the  same  as  it 
has  been  heretofore  In  my  State,  as  a 
rule,  we  .spend  comparatively  little 
mdney  on  election  campai^ins.  It  is  al- 
most unheard  of  in  my  State  that  elec- 
tion workers  are  hired  or  paid  for  The 
id«  a  of  spending  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  uix>n  a  political  election,  state- 
wi  ie  or  otherwise,  in  my  State,  is  simply 
untcnown 

Mr  President,  we  have  an  accounting 
pri»cedure  in  my  Slate  which  I  believe 
to  be  completely  adequate  I  have  no 
ob  ection,  and  I  am  sure  other  Candi- 
da ves  in  my  State  have  no  objection,  to 
the  filing  of  reports  of  contributions,  so 
as  to  make  a  clear  exposition  of  the 
an  ounts  received  and  .^pent. 

Therefore  so  far  as  elections  in  my 
State  are  concerned,  the  pendmg  bill  .vill 
no;  change  the  situation  one  icta  How- 
ever, we  have  seen  from  time  to  time 
representatives  of  certain  groups  come 
into  my  State,  subsidized  and  paid  for 
by  moneys  which  were  not  originally 
cortiibuted  for  i)olitical  purposes,  and 
attempt,  tlirouch  coercion  and  otherwise, 
to  nfluence  elections  We  have  seen  in 
my  State  money  come  in  from  certain 
ortanization.s  and  groups  who  have 
cla.med  to  be  exempt  from  control,  and 
wo  aid  still  be  exempt  under  the  bill,  and 
we  have  seen  that  money  come  in  by 
the  thousands  of  dollars,  in  green  cash 
bills,  and  diverted  to  political  channels 
in  my  State  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling elections.  This  bill  will  do  noth- 
ing at  ail  to  correct  that  evil.  The  same 
persons  who  have  been  performing  in 
th:  t  manner  in  the  past  in  my  State  will 
cox.tinue  to  perform  in  the  same  manner 
in  the  future  if  the  bill  is  enacted. 

I  said  at  the  outset  that  the  pending 
bill  has  been,  in  ray  view,  mistakenly  de- 
nominated— for  what  reason  I  do  not 
know — as  a  clean  elections  bill  I  do  not 
.sa.\  that  it  is  a  dirty  elections  bill.  Huw- 
evt  r  I  say  that  the  term  "clean  elections 
bii:"  is  a  misnomer,  becaui^e  it  will  mis- 
lead the  public  into  thinking  that  we 
ha  ••c  done  si^mething  to  correct  the  ma- 
jor evils  which  we  all  know  exist. 

I  for  one  will  not  vote  for  the  bill, 
when  I  believe  it  not  only  utterly  fails 
to  reach  the  evils  we  would  like  to  reach 
in  connection  with  elections,  but  also,  in 
my  judgment,  completely  fools  many  of 
the  people  of  the  country  into  thinking 
that  It  IS  a  corrective  measure.  It  is  not 
in  any  degree.  It  does  not  reach  those 
things  we  would  like  to  reach  I  believe 
th(  passage  of  the  bill  will  create  a  mis- 


conception and  will  fool  people  for  at 
least  a  time  into  thinking  that  we  have 
done  something  we  have  not  done. 

Mr  President.  I  will  not  lend  my  vote 
to  that  kind  of  business  In  the  Senate. 
I  am  not  going  to  lend  my  suppwrt  to  it, 
in  spite  of  the  fact,  as  I  say.  it  would  be 
very  easy  to  vote  for  the  bill,  I  presume, 
because  it  does  not  affect  my  State  one 
way  or  another  We  are  not  particularly 
concerned,  because  it  does  not  do  any- 
thing U)  clean  up  the  situation  which 
has  existed  interstate.  In  my  State  we 
have  no  objection  to  reporting,  and  we 
have  no  objection  to  thorough  reportin.i.'. 
We  have  a  limitation  on  expenditures, 
and  we  have  a  limitation  on  the  use  of 
money  As  it  stands  today,  the  law  can 
be  circumvented  in  my  Slate,  as  is  the 
case  in  every  other  Slate  in  the  Union; 
and  the  way  the  law  will  stand  if  the  bill 
IS  jmssed,  the  same  circumvention  can 
occur 

Therefore  I  cannot  go  before  the  pub- 
lic in  my  State  and  say  we  now  have 
pa.ssed  a  clean  elections  bill,  wlien  I  do 
not  believe  any  such  thing.  I  believe  an 
rxainination  of  it  will  sliow  that  to  be 
t.he  fact  I  thmk  the  bill  will,  m  effect, 
if  passed,  prevent  a  great  many  honor- 
able, zealous  people  who  would  like  to 
see  good  public  officials  elected  to  ofSce, 
from  contributing,  in  many  instances,  of 
their  substance  to  see  that  that  is  done. 
It  will  do  nothing  to  prevent  the  cor- 
ruptionists  and  those  who  would  seek 
to  direct  elections  for  ulterior  purposes 
from  carrying  on  in  the  same  way  as  in 
the  past  I.  therefore,  wish  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  cannot  support  a  bill  which 
I  b»  lieve  to  be  a  subterfuge  in  connec- 
tion with  all  the  civic,  pohtical.  and 
human  rights  we  are  entitled  to  exercise 
m  free  elections. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr  President,  I  expected 
to  vote  for  the  pending  bill  In  the  form 
in  which  it  came  from  the  committee. 
However,  it  has  been  amended  so  as  to 
confer  upon  the  Federal  Government  the 
power  to  regulate  primaries.  In  my 
opinion  one  of  the  most  tragic  things 
that  IS  happening  to  this  country  today 
IS  tlie  continuing  centralization  of 
power  in  Washington. 

I  have  not  yet  contracted  Potomac 
fever.  1  still  believe  that  the  people  of 
the  States  have  enough  intelligence  and 
enough  character  to  regulate  the  con- 
duct of  primaries  and  conventions  and 
caucuses,  as  they  have  done  since  1789. 
I  see  no  reason  for  changing  the  rule. 
which  has  been  in  operation  since  the 
foundation  of  this  Republic.  Since  the 
primary  amendment  has  been  incorpo- 
rated in  the  bill,  I  cannot  vote  for  the 
bill.  This  is  true  because  I  believe  that 
the  continuing  centralization  of  power 
in  Washington  imports  tragedy  for  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  ErvinI.  I 
am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  AdmiiiLstration.  which  considered 
the  bill  in  committee  in  the  first  session 
of  the  86th  Congress.  Bringing  pri- 
maries under  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
was  killed  in  committee.     The  bill  as  re- 


ported by  the  committee  did  not  contain 
such  a  provision.  The  amendment  has 
been  added.  I  cannot  support  it  as  the 
bill  now  stands,  and  I  shall  vote  against 
it. 

North  Carolina  has  good  election  laws 
to  regulate  primaries  and  elections.  I 
believe  it  would  be  a  reflection  upnan  tlie 
honor  and  integrity  of  North  Carolina  to 
say  that  the  Federal  Government  must 
come  to  North  Carolina  to  regulate  pri- 
maries in  North  Carolina,  Therefore,  I 
am  opposed  to  the  bih  with  Uie  primary 
election  section  contained  in  it,  as  it 
now  stands. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate,  but  I  beUeve  tliat 
at  this  point  it  might  be  well  to  sum- 
marize precisely  what  the  bill  in  its  pres- 
ent form  will  do.  I  ask  the  indulgence 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  to  correct 
me  if  I  am  in  error. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  apply  to  both 
general  elections  and  primaries,  and 
would  become  effective  on  the  first  of 
Januarv'  1961.  It  does  not,  however,  re- 
lieve any  candidate  from  making  a  re- 
port and  filing  it  under  the  existing  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act. 

Second,  with  respect  to  expenditure 
limiU.  candidates  could  spend  one  of 
three  amounts:  Either  $50,000  or  20  cents 
for  the  first  million  voters  in  the  last 
general  election,  plus  10  cents  for  each 
voter  over  that  number;  or  20  cents  for 
each  of  the  first  miUion  registered  voters, 
and  10  cents  for  all  voters  over  1  million. 

In  the  case  of  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  President,  in  a  general  election, 
they  could  spend  20  cents  for  each  voter 
in  the  last  general  election,  but  in  the 
primary  they  could  spend  only  one- half 
of  that  amount.  In  the  case  of  national 
committees,  aU  of  them  could  spend  an 
amount  equal  to  20  cents  per  voter  for 
the  number  of  voters  in  the  last  general 
election. 

With  respect  to  the  contribution  limi- 
tation, there  is  an  across-the-board 
limitation  of  $10,000  per  person. 

Mr  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  permit  me  to  interrupt  him 
on  one  point  he  has  mentioned,  before 
he  gets  away  from  it,  I  should  Uke  to 
say  that  it  is  not  "all"  committees,  but 
each  of  the  committees. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  true.  I  meant 
each  committee.  I  was  probably  using 
"all"  in  the  same  sense.  With  respect 
to  contributions,  the  across-the-board 
limitation  is  $10,000.  I  am  reminded  of  a 
senatorial  campaign,  when  I  went  to  an 
advertising  agency.  I  had  noticed  a 
beautiful  illuminated  sign  on  top  of  a 
building.  I  said  to  the  manager  of  the 
agency,  "What  would  that  cost  a 
month?"  He  said,  "It  would  cost  $1,500 
for  30  days." 

So  we  would  limit  the  contribution  by 
an  individual,  who.  because  his  country 
has  been  good  to  him,  might  wish  to  con- 
tribute infinitely  more,  i-o  a  sum  equiva- 
lent to  the  cost  of  seven  illuminated 
billboards.  He  can  give  as  much  as  he 
likes  to  his  church.  He  can  give  as  much 
as  he  likes  to  his  lodge.  He  can  give  as 
much  as  he  likes  to  his  country  club. 
However,  when  it  comes  to  his  country 
a!:d  he  wants  to  help  to  elect  to  public 
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oBict  people  wbo  will  represent  his  point 
of  view,  we  say  the  limit  is  $10,000. 

The  next  item  is  with  respect  to  re- 
ports. Prom  here  on  out,  every  candi- 
date ought  to  be  a  bookk;eep>er,  a  detec- 
tive, an  accountant  with  a  CPA  degree, 
and  a  flair  for  politics,  all  rolled  into  one. 
There  will  have  to  be  four  reports  in  the 
case  of  every  committee,  lai-ge  or  small, 
national.  State,  or  local,  if  in  the  case  of 
such  committee  as  much  as  $2,500  of  the 
funds  available  is  expended  for  a 
national  candidate. 

The  report  eml^uraces,  roughly,  nine 
different  categories  of  information. 

Then  there  comes  the  problem  c-f 
evaluating  the  services  of  money  raid- 
ers, clerks,  accountants,  tsrpists,  and 
ghost  writers,  and  everything  else  whicli 
goes  along  with  a  campaign.  There  will 
be  three  places  in  which  to  file  these 
reports:  with  the  Senate,  with  the  House, 
and  with  the  appropriate  U.S.  district 
covu"t.  Interestingly  enough,  these  re- 
ports will  have  to  remain  on  file  for  a 
period  at  6  years.  That  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  three  terms  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. So  if  a  Member  of  the 
House  is  elected  In  November  1960.  then 
for  the  equivalent  of  three  full  terms 
that  report  will  be  on  file  and  open  for 
Inspection. 

With  respect  to  the  committees,  In 
every  case  they  will  have  to  make  appor- 
tionments and  allocations  to  show  how 
much  the  sheriff  received  of  the  com- 
mittee funds,  how  much  was  devoted  to 
the  Oovemor,  how  much  to  the  auditor 
Of  public  accounts,  how  much  to  thu 
State  treasurer,  how  much  to  the  Rep- 
resentative, and  how  much  to  the  Sen- 
ator, to  determine  whether  or  not  thi; 
amounts  for  a  Federal  officer,  paid  out 
of  the  committee  till,  amounted  to 
$2,500. 

In  the  case  of  individuals,  so  far  en 
reports  are  concerned,  the  limit  Is  $100. 
When  an  individual  contributes  $100  o;- 
more  in  any  calendar  year  in  two  or  mort; 
States,  that  individual,  as  I  read  the  bill, 
must  make  four  reports.  It  will  take  a 
tittle  bit  of  doing  before  we  cjet  through. 

The  effect  of  the  bill,  as  I  measure  it. 
with  respect  to  committees,  is  this: 
Obviously,  it  will  be  necessary  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  Senator  or  the  Repre- 
sentative received  $2,500  from  any  com- 
mittee; if  so,  then,  of  course,  a  report 
must  be  made. 

Penalties  are  provided.  This  is  a 
criminal  statute.  I  can  readily  imag- 
ine that  humble  people,  who  have  been 
an  essential  part  of  the  working  political 
organism  of  the  country,  on  the  advice  of 
oounsel,  if  they  go  to  see  co  insel,  will 
back  off  and  refuse  to  .serve  as  treasurer 
(rf  a  county  ccwnmittee  because  they  do 
not  know  exactly  when,  where,  or  how 
to  make  reports,  or  when  they  might  be 
headed  for  the  jail.  In  addition  to  this, 
all  the  State  reports  will  have  to  be 
made. 

With  respect  to  out-of -State  contribu- 
tors, a  contributor  from  out  of  a  State, 
contributing  in  another  State,  would 
obviously  have  to  make  a  report.  As  I 
read  it,  a  man  who  has  his  own  fiscal 
means  will  be  the  one  who  derives  the 
b»g  advantage  from  a  bill  like  th.o. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr   DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Is  my  un- 

derstandmg  correct  that,  if  a  citizen  is 
requested  to  serve  on  one  of  the  com- 
mittees, he  will  serve  at  his  peril?  That 
is.  in  the  event  some  report  is  not  filed, 
will  he  be  subjected  to  a  $5,000  fine  and  a 
penitentiary  term  if  he  i.s  guilty  of  dere- 
liction in  connection  with  the  filing  of 
one  of  the  reports? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  put  it  in  this 
form;  Whether  it  be  m  a  county  in  Illi- 
nois or  a  parish  in  Louisiana,  let  us  sup- 
pose a  man  has  served  as  precinct  com- 
mitteeman for  a  long  time.  The  county 
committee  meets  within  30  days  after 
the  pnmary  election.  They  organize. 
They  select  a  chairman,  a  vice  chair- 
man, a  secretary,  and  a  trea.'^urer.  Sup- 
pose they  want  to  honor  a  fine  old  chap 
who  has  been  lugginj?  in  the  vou^s  and 
doing  his  duty  as  a  citizen.  They  make 
him  treasurer  of  the  committee.  Either 
he  or  some  clerk  will  have  to  make  the 
repoit. 

County  committees  normally  do  not 
have  the  personnel  whom  they  can  keep 
on  their  payroll  in  order  to  make  re- 
ports. So  the  treasurer  of  the  commit- 
tee becomes  responslblle  for  the  report. 
If  as  much  as  $2. .500  from  the  county 
committee  till  was  spent  for  the  election 
of  a  Senator  or  a  Representative,  that 
gives  the  matter  a  Federal  character 
Then  a  report  has  to  be  made  m  a  num- 
ber of  places. 

So  the  treasurer  will  begin  to  back 
off  a  little.  He  will  say,  as  would  a 
treasurer  in  Louisiana — certainly  it 
would  be  the  case  in  minois — "Well. 
now,  I  don't  understand  all  thi.^  abstruse 
busines,s  I  gue.s.s  i  will  have  to  ^o  and 
get  myself  a  lawyer."  Then  he  begin.s 
to  speculate  about  it,  goes  home,  and 
talks  to  his  wife 

His  wife  may  say.  '"John.  If  I  were  you. 
I  just  wouldn't  do  it.  I  would  go  down 
to  the  next  meeting  of  the  county  com- 
mittee and  re.sign." 

Mr  President.  Aristotle  said  that  man 
is  a  political  animal.  He  is.  He  thinks 
poiicicaliy  All  people  do  I  am  not 
going  to  be  one  to  take  the  polincal 
animal  and  put  him  in  a  strait  acket. 
because  politics  is  not  only  politics  in 
this  country:  it  is  diversion  and  recrea- 
tion and  society,  as  well,  in  so  many 
areas.  So  we  w  11  be  making  it  rather 
difficult  and  rather  confusing. 

The  point  I  make  is  simply  thi.s:  The 
man  who  has  his  own  means  is  the  fel- 
low who  does  not  have  to  worry  about 
expenses.  Assume  4  million  vote.s  will 
be  cast  in  the  State  of  Illmoi.s.  Tliat  is 
20  cents  for  the  first  million,  or  $200,000; 
10  cents  for  the  next  3  million.  $300,000. 
That  is  $500,000  which  a  candidate  can 
spend.  A  man  having  his  o\mi  financial 
means  wnll  have  that  amount  to  spend, 
and  he  can  spend  it  out  of  his  own 
pocket. 

Mr.  President,  where  do  you  think  a 
humble  citizen  like  me  would  get  off. 
who  has  to  go  forth  and  tap  everybody 
he  possibly  can  in  order  to  get  a  little 
money  with  which  to  buy  television  time 
at  $100  a  mmute;  to  buy  radio  time;  to 


buy  newspaper  space  at  $8  a  nmnmg 
column?  The  deal  favors  the  man  hav- 
ing his  own  means,  because  he  has  the 
money  to  si>end.  and  the  bill  says;  "This 
is  the  amount  you  can  spend.  '  If  he  has 
the  money,  and  if  he  is  interested  enough 
m  coming  to  tiie  Senate  or  the  Hou.^^e 
of  Representatives,  let  Senators  tell  me 
if  we  are  not  t(xiay  puttmg  a  premium 
on  a  great  big.  fat  bankroii  as  a  quaiitica- 
tion  for  holdinir  Ped^rai  public  office  in 
tlie  Uniud  States.  It  stands  to  rea.son 
that  -such  a  person  is  the  one  who  will 
benefit. 

Then  I  must  point  out.  again,  that  tins 
Ls  a  crnninai  statute.  Penalties  are  pio- 
vid'-d  fur  Its  violation  A  fine  and  ira- 
prusoimient  are  provided  for.  So  Sen- 
ators can  see  what  will  happen. 

The  candidate  will  have  to  be  like 
Pooh  Bah.  in  the  Mikado.  He  will  have 
to  be  tlie  Lord  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
ciiequer.  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Lord 
High  Executioner,  and  everybody  else. 
The  candidate  will  have  to  be  a  pretty 
good  b«x)kkeeper;  he  will  have  to  keep 
account  of  the  $10,000  limit  If  anyone 
wants  to  give  him  a  httle  money,  he  will 
have  to  know  how  much  has  gone  to 
other  committees.  Then  he  will  have  to 
go  around  and  say  to  the  boys,  "I  can't 
ask  you  for  $100.  because  If  I  do.  and  If 
you  Send  a  little  money  over  to  Bill 
Jones.  BouKKt  Hii  kenlooper's  friend  In 
Iowa,  you  will  have  to  make  four  reports. 
So  1 11  tell  you  what  to  do.  Just  give  me 
$99  ■ 

Mr  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   DIRK.'^EN.    I  yield, 

Mr  HENNINGS.  I  had  not  expected 
to  take  part,  m  the  Senate,  today,  in  a 
lengthy  debate  on  the  bill,  which,  come 
Wednesday,  will  have  been  under  con- 
sideration for  2  weeks.  I  think  Senators 
are  well  aware  that  many  arguments  can 
be  made  on  both  sides  of  the  bill,  in- 
cluding the  amendments. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  paints  a 
rather  distressing  view  in  his  picture  of 
a  humble  citizen  who  might  serve  as 
treasurer  of  a  political  committee.  The 
Senator  is  aware,  I  am  sure,  that  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1925  imposes 
criminal  penalties. 

The  Senator  cannot  quite  have  it  both 
ways.  He  .said  a  man  who  loves  his 
cotintry  cannot  contribute  more  than 
$10,000  a  year.  Thereafter,  he  .says  that 
camimign  costs  are  exceedingly  high,  but 
that  a  man.  his  wife,  and  eldest  ."on 
cnuld  contribute  much  more  than  $10.- 
nno  considering  all  the  a.ssets  and  means 
of  some  families  and  groups  in  this 
country. 

I  do  not  want  to  ppt  Into  a  di.scu'^.sion 
of  the  rather  extren.e  conclusion.s  which 
I  beiievt'  have  been  postulated  by  the 
Senator  s  speech. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Does  that  make  any 
difference  with  respect  to  what  is  In  the 
bill? 

Mr  HENNINGS  No  The  Senator 
fr  <m  Illinois  was  not  for  the  bill  at  the 
outset;  I  would  scarcely  expect  him  to 
be  for  it  now. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
whether,  campaign  co.st.s  having  now 
reached  the  astronomical  figures  he  has 
suggested,  from  his  havaig  mvestigated 
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th>  cost  of  a  neon  sign — I  believe  that 
th  it  was  the  sort  of  sign  he  considered — 
he  would  be  in  favor  of  our  attempting 
to  raise  the  archaic,  obsolete  Umits  pre- 
sci  ibed  by  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of 
19i5? 

vlr  DIRKSEN.  I  will  make  the  Sena- 
toi  from  MLssouri  a  deal,  I  will  offer  an 
arr  endment  to  take  only  those  items 
wMch  raise  the  expenditure  total  for  a 
candidate,  and  are  in  the  existing  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act.  and  stop  right  there. 
I  vill  take  away  all  the  provisiorts  about 
rei'orts.  if  my  friend  will  accept  that 
proposal, 

I.lr  HENNINGS.  I  regret  exceedingly 
that  I  cannot  speak  for  the  Senate.  I 
ref  ret  that  I  am  offered  only  a  Hob.son's 
choice.  I  think  it  is  lamentable  that  the 
Senator  did  not  project  his  deal  during 
thr  consideration  of  the  amendments. 

However  the  deal  nilRht  have  been  re- 
ga  ded.  the  Senator  knows  what  the 
Senate  has  done  with  the  amendments 
which  have  been  accepted  by  the  Senate 
an  1  with  others  which  have  been  voted 
upon,  and  I  am  sure  that  while  the  Sen- 
ate r  can  make  a  ludicrous  case  about 
many,  many  fine  people  being  taken  off 
to  )all  for  some  violations,  the  Senator 
is  iwarc  which  penalties  are  provided. 
Th?  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1925  like- 
wise provided  penalties.  The  Corrupt 
Prtctlce.s  Act  of  1925  provided  for  more 
reports  by  committees  than  this  bill  pro- 
vld  »s.  This  bill  requires  semiannual  re- 
ports; the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  re- 
qui  ed  quarterly  reports  There  are 
ma  \y,  many  other  points  I  could  make, 
but  I  shall  not  detain  the  Senate  fur- 
ther. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  must 
clo;e  with  two  ob.servations.  First,  the 
Serator  from  Mls.souri  mentlonf^l  that  a 
ma  1  can  give  $10  000;  his  wife  can  give 
$10000;  his  children  can  give  $10,000. 
Of  course,  everybody  knov,s  that  would 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  subterfuge,  and  that 
family  would  be  investigated  by  a  Senate 
investigating  committee. 

1'  the  Senator  wants  choice  reading. 
I  ri'fer  him  to  the  book  by  the  distin- 
guiihed  Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr. 
Goi;e],  written  after  making  an  investl- 
gat  on.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  gomg  over 
it  h^t  night.  I  am  going  to  keep  it  as  a 
memento  and  keepsake,  becau.se  I  may 
rec(  Ive  $10,000,  but  ultimately  it  will  be 
spu.1  out  before  some  Senate  investigat- 
ing committee  ere  we  get  through. 

The  other  point  I  wanted  to  make  was 
this.  I  have  been  on  this  floor  every  day. 
I  h  ive  been  on  the  floor  all  the  time 
whie  these  amendments  have  been  un- 
der consideration.  My  friend  from  Mis- 
soui,  I  am  sure,  will  not  contend  that 
the  minority  leader  was  lacking  m  dili- 
gen  'e  In  pursuing  this  bill,  because  cer- 
tair  amendments  which  were  offered  by 
hirr.  were  adopted,  and  he  knows  how  the 
Senate  disposed  of  other  amendments. 
But  if  my  friend  will  make  with  me  the 
sane  deal  that  he  made  with  the  Senator 
frori  Tennessee  IMr.  Kefauverj  on  the 
tax  amendment,  and  say,  "We  will  take 
It  to  conference."  I  suggest  the  striking 
out  of  everything  except  the  increase  m 
exp*  nditure  allowances,  and  then  I  shall 
be  able  to  vote  for  the  bill. 


I  have  made  my  case,  and  I  am  pre- 
pared for  the  vote. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  was  under  the  impression 
there  were  a  few  matters  in  the  bill  that 
changed  existing  law.  For  the  Record, 
I  should  like  to  ask  one  or  two  questions 
of  the  Senator  frc«n  Missouri. 

In  the  committee  report  on  the  bill,  I 
read,  on  pa^ie  4,  the  following; 

S  2436  shares  with  the  existing  law  ItH 
banlc  the<:>rie8  and  Its  remedies.  Still  there 
is  some  dillerence  in  the  empha.sls  on  cer- 
tain aspects  of  disclosure.  While  the  exist- 
ing law  establishes  the  principle  of  public 
disclosure  on  the  national  level,  S  24.36  lavB 
special  stress  on  the  availability  of  informa- 
tion as  to  campaign  financing  not  only  on 
the  national,  but  also  on  the  local  level. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  his  opinion,  and  the  opinion  of 
the  committee  in  reporting  the  bill,  as 
to  whether  making  reports  available  on 
the  local  level  would  be  a  salutary  im- 
provement of  the  election  process. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  am  verj-  glad  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  asked 
the  question.  We  have  undertaken  to 
say,  durin'^  the  course  of  the  discussion 
of  this  bill,  that  reports  on  the  local 
level — I  think  it  miuht  be  a  better  phrase 
to  .say  In  the  nei^hborhod  area  and  that 
would  apply  to  any  State  official  au- 
thorized by  law  to  accept  reports — would 
tend  to  a  greater  di-ssemination  and  un- 
derstanding of  just  who  is  contributing, 
what  expenditures  are  being  made,  and 
in  what  amounts.  That  certainly  is  the 
purpose  of  the  provision. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota,  I  read 
further,  on  pape  5  of  the  committee  re- 
port, this  statement: 

Existing  law.  despite  Us  professed  phi- 
losophy that  corrupt  election  practices  can  be 
cured  or  prevented  by  full  disclosure  of  cam- 
paign finajiclng,  fails  to  provide  for  a  wide 
dlssemii^ation  of  reixjrts  dealing  with  cam- 
paign contributions  and  expenditures.  Ac- 
cording to  present  law  these  reports  are  to  be 
filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  and  by 
senatorial  candidates  also  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate.  |.See  par.  9.3.2  1  below  1 
It  is  obvious  that  in  these  clrcumstAnces 
only  through  the  media  of  the  press  can  the 
public  at  large  be  sufficiently  informed  about 
the  srurces  and  the  volume  of  campaign 
financing  At  prp.«^nt.  only  the  representa- 
tives of  the  press  have  easy  access  to  cam- 
paign report*  filed  with  the  mentioned  offl- 
cers  of  the  Congress  Even  so,  the  existing 
law  fails  to  require  that  these  officers  permit 
the  copying  of  reports  by  modern  mechani- 
cal means.  At  present,  in  fact,  it  happens 
that  even  committees  of  the  Senate  are  not 
allowed,  without  special  permission  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  to  have  these  report* 
photostated. 

As  I  understand,  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  requires  the  filing  of  these  re- 
ports with  the  nearest  district  court,  or. 
In  the  event  State  law  designates  some 
State  official  to  receive  reports  of  this 
nature,  they  may  be  filed  with  him.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  Senator  is  ex- 
actly correct,  and  the  purposes  are  self- 
evident. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Was  It 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  reporting  the 
bill  that  the  makmg  of  reports  avail- 


able at  the  local  level  would  Improve 
the  climate  imder  which  elections 
would  be  conducted? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  It  was  thought.  I 
will  say  to  the  learned  Senator,  that 
having  the  reports  available  in  the  area 
where  the  candidate  lives,  filing  them 
with  either  the  district  court  or  the  State 
officer,  would  enable  the  press  and  others 
mterested.  including  the  opponents  of 
one  candidate  or  the  other,  to  have  ac- 
cess to  the  reports  at  home,  in  the  State, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  legitimate  use  of 
the  reports  in  presenting  them  to  the 
people,  so  that  the  people  might  know. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  in  my  experience,  when  one 
lives  in  a  State  that  Is  some  distance 
from  Washington,  when  one  is  busy 
with  a  campaign  It  is  very  difficult  for 
him  to  determine  in  advance  of  the  elec- 
tion whether  the  reports  which  were 
filed  in  advance  of  the  election  with  the 
officers  of  Congress  had  any  particular 
significance  that  would  have  Euiy  bear- 
ing upon  the  election.  We  have  tra- 
ditionally gotten  those  reports  2  or  3 
days  after  they  were  filed,  when  the 
election  was  in  Its  last  days,  and  no 
opportunity  for  an  analytic  study  of 
them  was  available.  I  had  thought,  and 
I  have  been  supporting  the  bill  imder  the 
impression,  that  the  filing  of  reports 
within  the  State,  at  the  local  level,  would 
be  of  material  assistance  to  candidates 
in  knowing  what  was  going  on  with  re- 
spect to  the  financing  of  the  opposition. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  Senator  has 
well  stated  the  purix>se  of  the  provision 
relating  to  which  he  has  inquired. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  There  Is 
one  other  section  of  the  bill  which  I  had 
been  under  the  impression  was  of  some 
value,  and  that  was  the  requirement 
about  transfers  from  one  political  com- 
mittee or  candidate  to  another. 

I  noted,  at  page  10  of  the  committee 
report,  the  statement  that  reports  by 
px>litical  committees  shall  contain: 

(4 1  Name  and  address  of  each  political 
committee  or  candidate  from  which  the  com- 
mittee received  any  transfer  of  funds; 

•  •  •  •  • 

(8)  Name  and  address  of  each  political 
committee  or  candidate  to  which  the  com- 
mittee made  any  transfer  of  funds. 

That  requirement  is  provided  by  this 
bill  and  is  not  a  provision  of  the  existmg 
law. 

Is  it  a  fact  that  the  bill  does  make 
these  changes,  cited  as  section  202ia) 
(4>  and  (8),  relating  to  reports  filed  by 
political  committees  of  transfer  of 
funds? 

Mr.  HENNINGS,  The  Senator's  sup- 
port of  this  biU  has  been  exceedingly 
helpful,  and  his  able  analysis  of  these 
provisions  is  again  correct  to  philosophy, 
foundation,  and  ultimate  effect. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Is  the 
Senator  of  the  opinion  that  the  require- 
ments for  the  reporting  of  transfer  of 
funds  both  by  a  committee  that  has 
transferred  them  and  the  requirement 
that  the  name  and  address  of  the  com- 
mittee and  candidate  to  whom  the  funds 
may  be  transferred  also  will  have  a  salu- 
tary effect  upon  the  conduct  of  elections? 
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Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  think  It  Is  beyond 
cavil  that  it  will,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
objectives  we  desire  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Because 
of  these  changes  and  also  because  I  think 
th€  provisions  which  update  the  law  with 
respect  to  the  cost  of  elections  are  definite 
improvements  over  the  present  law,  I  in- 
tend to  vote  for  the  bill.  In  South  Da- 
kota I  do  not  think  we  have  been  running 
close  to  the  maximum  in  past  elections. 
but  I  recognize  that  in  larger  States  a 
realistic  look  at  the  situation  does  involve 
some  updating,  if  one  may  call  it  tlaat. 
within  the  permissive  limits  of  contiibu- 
tions  and  expenditures. 

For  that  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  changes  which  I  have  indi- 
cated will  be  for  the  better  in  making 
for  healthier  and  sounder  elections.  I 
shall  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly shall  not  detain  the  Senate  at 
length.  I  have  tried  to  follow  the  course 
of  this  bill.  I  am  amazed  that  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  would  pass  this 
bill  at  a  time  when  very  few  Members 
actually  know  what  is  in  the  bill  m  its 
present  form.  No  copy  of  the  bill  as 
amended  is  available,  whereby  one  can 
make  a  final  study  or  analysis  of  it,  un- 
less it  be  in  the  hands  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  who  has  certainly  ren- 
dered fine  service  in  handling  the  bill. 
I  have  no  criticism  of  hira.  But  it  is  a 
fact  which  should  be  noted  for  the  rec- 
ord that,  so  far  as  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  been  able  to  ascertain,  there 
is  available  no  copy  of  this  bill  in  its 
amended  form  that  can  be  had  so  as  to 
make  a  comparison  or  study  of  the  bill 
with  the  present  law  or  *ith  the  original 
bill. 

I  have  a  memorandum  I  prepared  in 
regard  to  the  original  bill,  as  reported 
by  the  committee,  and  virtually  every 
point  noted  about  the  bill,  as  originally 
presented  to  the  Senate,  is  now  out  of 
date  and  incorrect,  reversed  in  one  way 
or  the  other  by  the  floor  amendments. 
I  am  further  amazed.  Mr.  President. 
to  observe  that  99  men  and  one  lady, 
representing  States  of  the  United  States. 
come  to  the  Senate  Chamber  and.  by 
one  vote — by  one  sweep  of  the  pen.  so 
to  speak — block  out  and  obhterate  a 
large  part  of  the  election  laws  of  the 
respective  States.  I  refer  particularly 
to  the  primary  election  laws. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  has  any  com- 
plaint about  those  laws  in  my  State.  I 
know  they  are  very  strict,  so  strict  that 
a  US.  Senator  has  to  travel  2.000  miles 
to  go  home  to  vote.  We  do  not  have  an 
absentee  ballot  provision  in  our  election 
law.  because  that  opens  up  avenues  of 
abuse.  The  laws  are  rigidly  followed 
and  they  are  protected  and  respected. 
I  know  It  is  a  matter  of  honor  in  my 
State  for  one  to  be  chosen  as  an  election 
manager.  I  have  not  heard  of  much 
money  being  spent  there  in  siny  election. 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  elected 
from  States  at  large  to  represent  the 
States  as  such,  and  it  is  simply  incon- 
ceivable to  me.  Mr.  President,  with  all 
defense  to  them,  that  a  majority  would 
come  forward  and  with  one  sweep  wir>e 
out  State  election  laws  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  has  been  done. 


I  was  looking  at  a  map  of  the  United 
States  today.  There  are  more  than 
3.000  counties.  Those  are  the  great 
training  grounds  for  citizenship,  which 
make  our  large  Nation  distinctive  from 
almost  any  other  major  nation  in  the 
world.  We  have  more  than  3,J00  coun- 
ties. Each  of  those  counties  is  repre- 
sented in  a  so-caUed  upper  branch  and 
a  so-called  lower  branch  in  one  of  50 
State  legislatures. 

How  can  we  assume  that  we  have  the 
collective  wisdom  of  this  Nation  wiih 
reference  to  the  election  laws  in  pre- 
cincts, in  counties,  and  in  States'  How 
could  our  vision  be  so  superior?  How 
could  our  judgment  be  so  superior  to 
that  of  all  these  other  mt-n  and  women. 
in  50  legislatures  representing  more 
than  3.0C0  co'onties.  as  we  try  to  work 
out  a  sound,  sane,  practical  program 
for  regulating,  controlling,  and  con- 
ducting elections  in  those  precincts. 

With  all  deference.  I  .submit  that  the 
bill  should  be  defeated,  or  referred  to 
the  committee  for  further  work  on  the 
subject  wh:ch  neecJs  some  attention,  as 
to  the  amounts  of  expenditures. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  lest  the 
remarks  of  my  distinguii^hed  friend,  col- 
league and  neitfhbor,  the  junior  Senator 
from  MLF.si.-i.sip pi  iMr.  StennisI,  leads 
someone  to  thmk  that  s<->me  unusual 
course  has  been  followed  with  respect  to 
thiS  bill,  I  respectfully  suggest  that  it 
has  followed  the  course  of  all  proposed 
legislation.  Every  amendment  which 
.nas  been  agretxi  to  ha.s  been  staU^l  and 
•s  printfd  in  the  Record.  The  bill  now 
oefore  the  i^enate  in  lus  amended  form 
.5  discernible  to  all  who  have  followed 
"-he  amendment.^. 

I  do  not  claim  that  this  i.s  a  perfect  bill. 
I  regret  that  it  is  not  more  stringent.  I 
am  particularly  regretful  that  lUs  effec- 
tive date  has  been  postpK-ned 

But  it  is  a  start.  Mr  President  It  I.';  a 
start— and  a  good  start.  I  hope  the  oth- 
er body  will  improve  it.  I  hope  that  at  a 
later  time,  before  another  election  in 
1962.  we  .shall  have  an  opportunity  to 
strengthen  the  law  further 

The  PRESIDING  OPnCFR  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
ta^on  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roil 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  f«all 
the  roll 

Mr  ELLENDER  ^when  his  name  was 
called  i .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
toe  senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph).  If  present  and  voUng 
he  would  vote  yea  "  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote  I  would  vote  nay.'  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
HuMPHKXTl.  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts IMr.  Kennedy!,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  fMr.  Muhray).  the  .Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  O'MahonkyI. 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr! 
Randolph  1.  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  SykinctonJ  are  absent  on 
official  business.  I  also  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church), 
the     Senator     from     California      IMr. 


Encle  I ,  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
IMr.  Kerr  J  are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  annoiuice  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  .senator  from  Idaho  IMr 
CiicTRCHl.  the  S<'nator  from  California 
W':  E--.r,;,E  the  .Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr  Humphrey  1.  the  Senator  from 
Washington  ,Mr  J.ickson  !.  the  .Senator 
from  Mass.-ichu.setrs  IMr  Kennedy  I.  the 
Senator  from  Montana  IMr.  Mihray). 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr. 
OMahoney  '.  and  the  Senator  from  Mi.s- 
souri  I  Mr.  Symington  1  would  each  vote 
"yea  ■■ 

The  Senator  from  Florida  IMr. 
Smather.s  !  IS  ab.sent  in  oflHeial  bu.sine  s 
for  the  I.*t;n  America  Trade  .Study  .Mis- 
sion as  chairman  of  the  Latin  America 
Ttade  Subcommittee  of  the  SeiiHte  In- 
terstate and  Pf)reu'n  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. 

The  Senator  from  Washinp-tnn  fMr. 
jAfTC'^Nl  is  ab-sent  on  offi  lal  business 
attending  the  christening  of  a  US  naval 
vessel. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
.Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr  C.APEif^RTl  is 
ab.sent  because  of  death   in   his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  IMr. 
Beall\  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  INTr. 
Curtis!,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr. 
DworshakI.  the  Senator  from  Ari7r.na 
IMr.  GoldwaterI.  the  Senator  from 
Ma.ssachu.setts  (Mr  S^ltonstai  1. 1.  and 
the  Senator  from  Kan.sas  'Mr.  Schoep- 
PEL  I  are  neces.sarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Manland  (Mr  Beall>  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  CMr.  Dworshak) 
would  each  vote  "yea  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska IMr  Curtis)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  GoldwaterJ. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  a.nd  th.e 
Senat<jr  from  Arizona  would  vote  "nav." 

The   result   was   announced :    yeas  59, 

nays  22,  as  follows 

YEAS     59 

Aiken  Gore  Mar.'fleld 

Allott  Ore«n  Martin 

Anderson  Omening  Moar-  .lej 

Bartlell  Hart  Morse 

Bible  Harttce  Morten 

Pninsd&le  Harden  Mosk 

Bush  H'-nnlnei  Mundt 

Byrd.  W   Va.  Hrwica  Moaicle 

Cannon  Javiia  NeuberRcr 

Carlson  Johnson.  Tex       Pa.'^tore 

Carroll  KeaUnc  Prouiy 

Case   N  J.  Kefauver  rn.«uur« 

Case.  S  XMl.        Kuchrl  S'-ott 

CTinvf"*  LAuache  Smith 

Clark  L.onc.  Hawaii  Wiley 

Cooper  Lone.  La  Williams.  N  J 

DxlJ  M.-CarUiy  WlUla-n.^   I>1 

D-Jvjglaa  MrOee  Y«rty?rr'»iirr> 

P^nK  McNamara  Young.  Obto 

Prear  MagO'iaou 

NAYS— aa 

Bennett 

BndRra 

Butirr 

Bvfl    Va. 
r»tton 
Dirk- en 
£.>.-- iiAnd 

ES-v.n 


Fulbr-Kht  RuMtell 

Hlciteulixjper  bparknian 

Hll;  Svenn  s 

Hr.lland  Talma<1»» 

Jjhnaton.SC.  Thurm.ind 

Jordan  Young.  N   UaX. 
McC:.  i'an 
Rofyr'-irin 


NOT  VOTINO-  19 


BeaJl 

Capehart 

Church 

Curtis 

Dwur«hak 

EUender 

Engle 


C>o!d  Water 
Hurnphr«»y 
Jackson 
Keniietly 

K'-rr 

M   ir'H V 

C'  M  i.    ney 


Randolph 
8a(t.nnBtAU 
Srhoeppel 
S'naUiers 

tjyu.uiij'.un 
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So  .he  bill,  S.  2436,  wa«  passed,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Be  if  eruuricA  by  tKe  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcpre.  entatxvea  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congresf  aMsrmbled.  That  Uila  Act  may 
be  cited  M  the  "  Federal  Elections  Act  of 
1960." 

•nTL«    I — TABLK    OF    COKTOTTS    AKD    VmitmOHB 

Table  of  contents 

Sec  101.  This  Act  Is  divided  Into  title*  and 
sectlo  IS  according  to  the  following  table  ot 
contents: 

Table  of  contents 

Tltl«  I — Table  of  Contents  and  Deflnltlons 

Sec.  Idl.  Table  of  contents. 
Sec   102.  Deflnltlons. 

Title  II — CampalgTi  Practices 
See  2(1.  Organization    of    political    commlt- 

tee«i 

Sec.  2('2    Reports  by  political  committees 

S«c.  2C3.  Reports  by  others  than  political 
committees 

Sec  2' -4.   Reports  by  candidates. 

Sec  2(  5  P'irrr.iU  requirements  on  filing  re- 
ports and  statements. 

Sec  21^  Duties  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representative*  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate 

8ec.2C7.  Duties  of  clerks  of  United  Slates 
dlstrlrt  courts 

8*0  2C8.  Limitations  upon  amount  of  ex- 
p)enditure8 

Sec  2C9    Gi-neral  penalties  for  violations. 

Sec  210    Expenses  of  eiectlon  contests. 

Sec   211     Eflpct  on  State  laws. 

Sec  212    Partis!  Invalidity. 

Sec  213    Hepeallng  clause. 

Tltli  rn— Amendments  to  Criminal  Code 

Sec  301.  Deflnltlons 

Sec  SOJ  Overall  Itnrttatlon  on  flnanflal  aid 
to  candidates  or  political  com- 
mittees and  prohibition  of  certain 
purrh'ises. 

S«C  30!  Maximum  contributions  to  and  cx- 
pend'.tures  by  interstate  political 
comml  flees. 

Sec  301.  Publlr>at.ion  or  dlstrlbuilon  of  elec- 
tion materials. 

Title  IV— Effective  Date 
Sec  40..  Effective  date. 

Definitions 

Src  102  As  used  In  this  title  and  title  11. 
unless  the  context  clearly  Indicates  other- 
wise— 

{ 1 »  "Tie  term  "election"  Includes  a  peneral, 
special  or  primary  election.  Including  a 
prefere  itial  prlmnrv  and  a  convention  or  a 
caucus  of  a  political  party  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  nominating  candidate."^. 

(2i  "he  term  "candidate"  means  an  Indi- 
vidual 'vhose  name  l.«  presented  at  an  election 
for  no  nlnatlon  for,  or  election  as.  Presi- 
dent oi  Vice  President,  or  Senator  or  Repre- 
senVaU  ."e  In,  or  Resident  Commissioner  to. 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  whether 
or  not  such  individual  Is  nominated  or 
elected 

(3)  The  term  "political  committee"  In- 
cludes any  committee,  assoclntlon.  or  or- 
gantza'lon  which  accepts  contributions  or 
m.ikM  rxpriid. lures  in  an  aggregate  amount 
rxerding  »2,500  in  any  csUend.ir  year  fiv 
the  pu-pose  of  influencing  or  aitemptlng  vo 
Influence  m  any  manner  whatsoever  the  elec- 
tion o!  a  candl(!ate  or  candidates  or  presi- 
dential or  vice  presidential  electors; 

(4)  The  term  "contribution"  Includes  a 
gift,  sutjscrlptlon,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit, 
of  mor. ey,  or  anything  of  value,  or  transfer 
of  funcs  between  committees,  and  Includes 
a  contiact.  prranlse.  or  agreement,  whether 
or  not  legally  enforcible,  to  make  a  contri- 
bution 

(5)  "Tie  term  "expenditure"  Includes  a 
paymei.t.  dtstxlbutlon.  loan,  advance  deposit, 
or  gift,  of  money,  or  anything  of   value,  or 


transfer  of  funds  between  oommlttees.  and 
Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  a^eement. 
whether  or  not  legally  enlorclble,  to  make  aa 
expenditure; 

(6)  The  term  "person"  Includes  an  indl- 
▼Idual.  partnership,  committee,  association, 
corporation,  and  any  other  organization  or 
group  of  persons;   and 

( 7 1  The  term  "State"  Includes  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  any  possession  of 
the  United  Stales,  and  the  DUlrlct  of 
Columbia. 

TFTLE    n CAMPAIGN    PRACTICES 

Organization   of    political    committees 

Sec  201  lai  Every  political  committee 
shall  have  a  chairman  and  a  treasurer  No 
C'Titrlbutlon  shall  be  accepted,  and  no  ex- 
penditure made,  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  politi- 
cal committee  for  the  purpose  of  Influencing 
an  election  until  such  chairman  and  treas- 
urer have  been  chosen.  No  expenditure  shall 
be  made  for  or  on  behalf  of  a  political  com- 
mittee without  the  authorization  of  Its 
chairman   or   treasurer. 

(bi  Every  pe.'stjn  who  receives  a  contri- 
bution for  a  political  commiltee  shall,  on 
demand  of  the  treasurer,  and  in  any  event 
within  flve  days  after  the  receipt  of  such 
contribution  r(i;d^r  lo  the  treasurer  a  de- 
tailed account  thereof,  Including  the  name 
and  address  of  the  person  makliig  such  con- 
tribution, and  the  date  on  which  received. 
It  shall  be  the  duly  of  the  treasurer  to  see 
to  it  that  all  contributions  received  by  or  for 
a  committee  shall  be  kept  separate  from  any 
personal  funds  and  deposited  in  a  special 
account. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer 
of  a  political  committee  to  keep  a  detailed 
and  fxact  account  of — 

( 1 )  all  contributions  made  to  or  for  such 
committee: 

( 2  (  the  name  and  address  of  every  person 
making  any  such  contribution,  and  the  date 
thereof; 

(3)  all  exp>enditures  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  Buch  ttiminiltee.  and 

(4(  Uie  name  and  address  of  every  person 
to  wh  im  any  such  expenditure  Ls  made,  t.nd 
the  date  thereof. 

(di  It  shal)  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer 
to  obtain  and  keep  a  receipted  bill,  stating 
the  particulars,  fijr  every  expenditure  by  or 
on  behalf  of  a  {Xiiitical  committee  exceeding 
tlOO  in  amount.  The  tre.isurer  shall  pre- 
serve all  receipted  bills  and  accounts  re- 
quired to  be  kept  by  thi.s  section  for  a  period 
of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  filing  of 
the  statement   containing   such   items. 

Rrportf    by    political   committees 

Sec  202  (a)  The  treasurer  of  a  poUtlcAl 
committee  shall  file  reports  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Represeiitatlves.  on  forms  lo  be  prescribed 
by  him,  and  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  such 
rep  >rt8  (except  as  provided  In  section  207 
i  b  )  I  to  the  clerk  of  the  United  Stales  district 
court  for  the  district  In  which  the  principal 
office  of  the  committee  Is  located  Such 
report*  ."^liull  be  filed,  compxlete  as  of  June  30 
and  December  31  of  each  ffntr.  and  as  of 
the  tenth  dny  next  preceding  the  date  on 
which  an  election  is  to  be  held,  and  as  of  the 
thirtieth  day  fallowing  an  election,  with  re- 
spect to  which  contributions  were  received 
ar  expenditures  made  by  such  committee. 
In  each  instance  reports  shall  be  filed  not 
lRl*r  than  Uie  llUrd  day  fallowing  the  re- 
porting date  as  above  provided.  Bach  repwrt 
shall  contain — 

( 1 1  the  amount  of  cash  on  hand  at  the 
beginning   of   the  reporting  period; 

( 2  I  the  name  and  address  of  each  person 
who  has  made  a  contribution  to  or  for  such 
committee  in  one  or  more  Items  of  the  aijgre- 
gate  amount  or  value,  within  the  calendar 
year,  of  flOO  or  more,  together  with  the 
amount  and  date  of  such  contribution;  and 
for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  tl^e  term 


"contritnitlon",  slb  used  herein,  shall  not  in- 
clude transfers  of  funds  to  or  from  political 
committees  or  candidates: 

(3)  the  total  sum  of  Individual  contribu- 
tions made  to  or  for  such  committee  during 
the  calendar  year  and  not  stated  under 
paragraph   (2); 

(4  1  the  name  and  address  of  each  political 
committee  or  candidate  from  which  the  com- 
mittee received  any  transfer  of  funds,  to- 
gether with  the  amounu  and  dates  of  all 
such  transfers; 

(5)  the  total  stun  of  all  contributions 
made  to  or  for  such  committee  during  the 
calendar  year; 

(6)  the  name  and  address  of  each  person 
to  whom  an  expenditure  has  been  made  by 
such  committee  In  one  or  more  items  of  the 
aggregate  amount  of  value,  within  the  calen- 
dar year,  of  HOO  or  more,  and  the  amount, 
date,  and  purpose  of  such  expenditure; 

(7)  the  total  sum  of  all  expenditures  made 
by  such  committee,  during  the  calendar  year 
and   not  staled  under  paragraph   (6); 

(8)  the  name  and  address  of  each  political 
committee  or  candidate  to  which  the  com- 
inllice  made  any  transfer  of  funds,  together 
with  the  amounts  and  dates  of  all  such 
transfers:   and 

(9)  the  total  sum  of  expenditures  made  by 
such  committee  during  the  calendar  year. 

(b)  The  repxjrts  required  to  be  filed  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  l>e  cumulative  during 
the  calendar  year  to  which  they  relate,  but 
where  there  has  been  no  change  In  an  item 
reported  In  a  previous  report  only  the 
amount  need  be  carried  forwEuxl. 

( c )  The  report  required  to  be  filed  as  of 
December  31  shall  cover  the  entire  calendar 
year. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  political  commltt-ees 
supporting  candidates  for  President,  Vice 
President,  or  Senator,  a  copy  of  the  report 
filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives under  subsection  (ai  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

(e)  The  reports  required  to  be  filed  by 
FUbsectlon  la)  of  this  section  shall  also 
contiiin  a  list  of  the  names  of  candidates  In 
whose  behalf  contributions  were  received  or 
(xpendltures  made.  In  the  case  of  political 
committ-ees  supporting  more  than  one  can- 
Qldate  (and  State  and  local  candidates),  the 
amount  of  the  total  exi>endltures  allocable 
to  each  candidate — 

(1)  shall  be  In  the  same  ratio  as  expendi- 
tures on  behalf  of  each  candidate  for  print- 
l:.g  and  advertising,  radio  time,  and  televi- 
sion time  bears  to  the  total  of  such 
expendil-ires,  or 

t2i  where  no  expenditures  were  made  for 
Federal  candidates  for  any  of  such  purposes 
there  shall  be  charged  to  each  Federal  candi- 
date an  amount  equal  to  the  full  expendi- 
ture divided  by  the  total  number  of  candi- 
dates. Federal  and  State; 

except  that  expenditures  specifically  desig- 
nated for  an  Individual  candidate  shall  be 
charged  to  such  candidate. 

(f)  Whenever  any  report  Is  filed  by  the 
treasurer  of  any  political  committee  pur- 
suant to  subsection  la).  such  treastirer  at 
the  same  time  shall  transmit  a  true  and 
correct  copy  of  such  report  to  each  candidate 
en  whose  behalf  such  report  rfflects  any 
contribution  received,  or  any  expenditure 
nukde.  by  such  political  committee. 

Reports  by  others  tl.an  political  committees 
Skc  203.  Every  person  (other  than  those 
filing  report.s  pursuant  to  section  202)  who 
makes  an  expenditure  in  one  or  more  Itema 
aggregratlng  1100  or  more  within  a  calendar 
year,  other  than  by  contribution  to  a  politi- 
cal committee,  for  the  purpose  of  Influenc- 
ing, in  two  or  more  States,  election  of  candi- 
dates, shall  file  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  on  a  form  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  him,  an  Itemized  detailed  repKirt  of 
such    expenditures   in    the   same   manner   aa 
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required  of  the  txeasiirer  of  a  political  com- 
mittee by  section  202.  and  Bhall  flle  a  copy 
thereof  (subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
2071  b)  )  with  the  cleric  of  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  In  which  such 
expenditures  are  made,  and  in  the  case  of  any 
expenditure  in  support  of  a  candidate  for 
President,  Vice  President,  or  United  States 
Senator,  shall  flle  a  copy  of  the  report  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Reports  by  candidates 
Sxc.  204.  (a)  Every  candidate  shall  flle 
with  the  Cleric  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, on  a  form  to  be  prescribed  by  him, 
reports  of  receipts  and  expenditures  and 
shall  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  if  a  candidate  for  Senator, 
and  (except  as  provided  in  section  207ib)) 
to  the  clerk  of  the  U.S.  district  court  for 
the  district  In  which  the  candidate  resides 
Such  repxjrts  shall  be  complete  as  of  the 
10th  day  next  preceding  the  date  on  which 
an  election  for  the  office  for  which  he  Is  a 
candidate  is  to  be  held,  and  as  of  the  fortieth 
day  following  such  election,  and  in  each  in- 
stance shall  be  flled  not  later  than  the  third 
day  following  the  reporting  date;  except 
that  where  a  candidate  in  order  to  qualify 
for  the  general  election  must  run  in  two 
successive  primaries  in  one  party  no  second 
report  on  the  flrst  primary  will  be  required 
for  those  candidates  participating  in  the 
second  primary  if  reports  flled  for  the  second 
primary  are  cumulative  and  supplementary 
of  the  report  flled  before  the  flrst  primary 
Such  reports  shall  contain  a  correct  and 
itemized  detailed  report  of  contributions  re- 
ceived and  expenditures  made  by  him  In  aid 
or  support  of  his  candidacy  for  election,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  result  of 
the  election.  In  the  same  manner  as  required 
of  the  treasurer  of  a  political  committee  by 
section  202,  including  amounts  expended 
from  his  own  funds. 

(b)  The  reports  required  to  be  flled  by 
subsection  (ai  shall  be  cumulative,  but 
where  there  has  been  no  change  In  an  item 
reported  in  a  previous  report,  only  the 
amount  need    be  carried   forward 

(c)  Every  candidate  shall  enclose  with 
his  flrst  report  a  statement.  ba.s<Kl  upon  the 
records  of  the  proper  State  official,  giving 
the  total  number  of  votes  cast  for  all  can- 
didates for  the  office  which  the  candidate 
seeks  lor  the  number  of  persons  registered 
to  vote).  In  the  election  required  to  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  the  computation  under  section 
208(b) (2). 

Formal   requirement.^   on    filtng   reports   and 
statements 

Sec  205  The  reports  and  statements  re- 
quired by  this  title  to  be  filed  by  a  candi- 
date, a  treasurer  of  a  political  committee,  or 
by  any  other  person,  with  the  Cleric  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  copies 
thereof  required  to  be  filed  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  and  (subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  207ibi  i  with  the  cleric  of 
the    United    States    district   court — 

( 1 )  shall  be  verified  by  the  oath  or  affir- 
mation of  the  person  filing  surh  report  or 
statement,  taken  before  any  officer  author- 
ized to  administer  oaths: 

1 3)  shall  t>e  deemed  properly  filed  when 
delivered  to  the  specified  rectpien'  or  when 
deposited  In  an  established  post  ^jffice  within 
the  prescribed  time,  duly  stamped,  regis- 
tered, and  properly  addres.sed,  but  in  the 
event  it  is  not  received,  a  duplicate  of  such 
report  or  statement  shall  be  promptly  flled 
upon  notice  of  its  nonreceipt  by  the  officer 
with  whom  It  is  required  U?>  be  filed,  and 

(3)  a  copy  shall  be  preserved  by  the  per- 
ron flllng  It  for  a  period  of  one  year  from  the 
d.ite  of  flllng. 

Duties  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
Skc    20fl    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Cleric 

of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  of   the 

Secretary  of  the  Senate — 


(1)  to  preserve  the  reports  and  statements 
flled  under  this  title  for  a  period  of  six  years 
from  the  date  of  receipt; 

(2)  to  make  such  reports  and  statements 
available  for  public  inspection  during  regular 
office  hours: 

(3)  to  make  such  reports  and  statements 
available  for  such  Inspection  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  their  receipt  by  them,  and 

{4»  to  permit  copying  of  any  such  report 
or  statement  by  hand  or  by  duplicatinz  ma- 
chine, as  requested  by  any  pers<^)n.  at  the 
expense  of  such  person. 

Duties  of  clerks  of  United  States  district 
courts 

Sec  207  fa)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
clerks  of  United  States  dis'rict  courts — 

(li  to  receive  and  maintain  In  an  orderly 
manner  all  reports  and  statements  required 
by  this  Act  to  be  flled  with  such  clerks: 

(2)  to  maintain  such  reports  and  state- 
ments for  public  inspection  fcir  a  period  of 
SIX  years  from  the  date  of  receipt. 

(3  I  to  make  such  reports  and  statements 
available  for  public  inspection  during  regular 
office  hours; 

(4)  to  make  available  for  public  Inspection 
each  report  and  statement  within  twenty- 
four   hours   of   its   receipt;    and 

(5)  to  permit  copying  of  any  such  report 
or  statement  by  hand  or  by  duplicating  ma- 
chine, as  requested  by  any  person,  at  the 
expense    of    such    person. 

(b)  In  States  where  the  secretary  of  state 
or  other  State  official  Is  authorized  to  per- 
form the  duties  specified  in  this  section,  the 
filing  of  reports  and  statements  under  this 
title  shall  be  with  such  State  official  in  lieu 
of  the  filing  with  the  clerk  of  the  United 
States  district   court. 

Limitations    upon    amount    of   eipenditurea 

Sec  208  (a)  A  candidate  for  Senator  or 
Representative  In,  or  Resident  Commis- 
sioner to.  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
in  his  campaign  for  election,  shall  not  make 
expenditures  in  excess  of  the  amount  which 
he  may  lawfully  make  under  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

(b)  A  candidate,  In  his  campaign  for  elec- 
tion (treating  primaries,  nominating  con- 
ventions, caucuses  and  special  and  general 
elections  as  separate  for  the  purjx)se8  of  this 
limitation),  may  make  expenditures  up  to — 

(1)  the  sum  of  $50,000  if  a  candidate  for 
Senator  or  Representative  at  Large,  or  the 
sum  of  $12,500  if  a  candidate  for  Represent- 
ative or  Resident  Commissioner;  or 

i2i  In  the  case  of  an  election  other  than 
a  caucus  or  nominating  convention  an 
amount  equal  to  the  higher  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

(AlH)  the  amount  obtained  by  multiply- 
ing 20  cents  by  the  total  number,  not  in 
excess  of  one  million,  of  votes  cast  in  the 
last  general  election  for  all  candidates  for  the 
office  which  the  candidate  seeks  plus  (11) 
the  amount  obtained  by  multiplying  10 
cents  by  the  total  number  of  such  votes  in 
excess  of  one  million:  or 

(Bid)  the  amount  obtained  by  multiply- 
ing 20  cents  by  the  total  number,  not  in 
excess  of  one  million,  of  persons  registered 
to  vote  in  the  general  election  for  the  office 
which  the  candidate  seeks,  plus  (11)  the 
amount  obtained  by  multiplying  10  cents  by 
the  total  number  of  such  persons  In  excess 
of  one  million. 

(c)  Candidates  for  elections  as  President 
and  Vice  President  who  are  nominees  of  a 
political  party,  in  their  campaign  for  elec- 
tion, shall  not  make  expenditures  in  excess 
of  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  obtained 
by  multiplying  20  cents  by  the  largest  num- 
ber of  voters  casting  votes  for  presidential 
electors  in  any  one  of  the  last  three  preced- 
ing elections.  For  the  purpose  of  the  liml- 
Ution  prescribed  In  this  subsection,  there 
shall  be  Included  the  expenditures  made  by 
or  on  behalf  of  either  or  both  candidates. 


(d)  A  candidate  for  nomination  for  the 
office  of  President  or  Vice  President,  in  his 
campaign  for  such  nomination,  shall  not 
make  expenditures  in  an  amount  in  exres,s 
of  50  per  centum  of  the  amount  prescribed 
in  subsection  (c).  above. 

(e)  Money  expended  by  a  candidate  to 
meet  and  discharge  any  assessment,  fee,  or 
charge  made  or  levied  upon  candidates  by 
the  laws  of  the  State  In  which  he  resides, 
or  expended  for  his  necessary  personal,  trav- 
eling, or  subsistence  expenses,  or  for  station- 
ery, postage,  writing,  or  printing  (other 
than  for  use  on  billboards  or  In  newspapers ) , 
for  distributing  letters,  circulars,  or  posters, 
or  for  telegraph  or  telephone  service,  shall 
not  be  included  In  determining  whether  his 
expenditures  have  exceeded  the  sum  fixed  by 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subdivision  ibi  as 
the  limit  of  campaign  expenses  of  a  can- 
didate. 

General  penalties  for  violations 
Sec    209.  (a)   Any  person  who  violates  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  be  fined    * 
not    more    than    tl  000    or    Imprisoned    not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both 

(b)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any 
provision  of  this  title  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  tlO.OOO  and  imprisoned  not  more 
than  two  years. 

Expenses  of  election  contests 
Sec.  210.  This  Act  shall  not  limit  or  sfTect 
the  right  of  any  person  to  itLake  contribu- 
tions or  expenditures  for  proper  legal  ex- 
penses iJQ  contesting  the  results  of  an  elec- 
tion. 

Effect  on  State  laws 
Sec  211.  This  Act  shall  not  be  construed 
to  annul,  or  to  exempt  any  candidate  from 
complying  with,  the  laws  of  any  State  re- 
lating to  the  nomination  or  election  of  can- 
didates, unless  such  laws  are  directly  Incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  Pro' 
vided.  That  the  limitations  on  expenditures 
prescribed  In  section  208  shall  supersede  any 
such  limitations  prescribed  In  State  laws 
which  differ  therefrom. 

Partial  intxilidity 
Sec  212.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  appllcaUon  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance Is  held  Invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Act  and  of  the  appllcaUon 
of  such  provision  to  other  persons  and  cir- 
cumstances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Repealing  clause 
Sec    213.  The    Federal    Corrupt    PracUces 
Act.  1925.  and  all  other  AcU  or  parts  of  AcU 
inconsistent  herewith  are  repealed. 

TnXE  ni— AMENDMElsrrS  TO  CEIMINiU.  CODE 

Definitions 
Sec    301    Section    591    of    title    18    of    the 
United  States  Code   is  amended  to  read  as 
follows; 

•■§  591.  Deflnltlons 

When  used  in  sections  597.  699  602  608 
609.  610.  and  612  of  this  title — 

■■(1)  The  term  'election'  includes  a  gen- 
eral, special  or  primary  election.  Including  a 
preferential  primary,  and  a  convention  or  a 
caucus  of  a  political  party  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  nominating  candidates; 

"(2)  The  term  'candidate'  means  an  in- 
dividual whose  name  is  presented  at  an 
election  for  nomination  for.  or  election  as. 
President  or  Vice  President,  or  Senator  or 
Representative  in.  or  Resident  Commissioner 
to,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
whether  or  not  such  individual  Is  nominated 
or  elected; 

"|3)  The  term  'political  committee'  In- 
cludes any  committee,  association,  or  or- 
ganization which  accepts  contributions  or 
makes  expenditures  in  an  aggregate  amount 
exceeding  $2,500  in  any  calendar  year  for  the 
purpose  of  Influencing  or  attempting  to  In- 
fluence In  any  manner  whatsoever  the  elec- 
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tlon  of  a  candidate  or  candidates  or  presi- 
dential or  vice  presidential  electors; 

"(4)  The  term  'contribution'  includee  a 
gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit, 
of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  or  transfer 
of  funds  between  committees,  and  Includes 
a  contract  promise,  or  agreement,  whether 
or  not  legally  enforclble,  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion; 

"(5)  The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a 
payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  de- 
posit, or  gift,  of  money,  or  anything  of  value, 
or  transfer  of  funds  between  committees, 
and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agree- 
ment, whether  or  not  legally  enforclble.  to 
make   an   expenditure; 

"(6)  The  term  'person'  includes  an  indi- 
vidual, partnership,  commitree.  association, 
corporation,  and  any  other  organization  or 
group  of  persons; 

"(7)  The  term  'State'  includes  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Ptjerto  Rico,  any  possession 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia" 

Overall  limitation  on  financial  aid  to  can- 
didates or  political  committees  and  pro- 
hibition of  certain   purchases 

Sec  302  Section  608  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows 

"Sec  608.  la)  Whoever,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, makes  contributions  or  expenditures 
In  an  aggregate  amount  In  excess  of  $10,000 
during  any  calendar  year,  or  In  connection 
with  any  campaign  for  nomination  or  for 
election,  for  any  or  all  of  the  following 
purposes  - 

"(1)  to  or  on  behalf  of  any  candidate  or 
candidates  for  an  elective  Federal  office  or 
offices.  Including  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and 
Presidential  and  Vice  PresldenUaJ  electors. 
or 

"(2)  to  or  on  behalf  of  any  committee  or 
committees  or  other  organizations  engaged 
tn  furthering,  advancing,  or  advocating  the 
nomination  or  election  of  any  candldfite  or 
candid iites  for  any  such  office  or  offices  or 
the  success  of  any  national  political  party. 
Bh.all  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  flre  years,  or  both 

"This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  con- 
trlbuuons  or  expenditures  made  by  a  polit- 
ical committee 

"(b)  Wh(-)ever  purchases  any  goods,  com- 
modities, advertising  or  arUcles  of  any  kind 
or  description,  the  proceeds  of  which,  or  any 
portion  thereof,  directly  or  Indirectly  Inures 
to  the  benefit  cf  or  for  any  candidate  or  any 
political  committee  shaM  be  fined  not  more 
than  $6,000  or  Imprisoned  n'>t  more  than 
five  years,  or  t>oth :  Proiided  however  That 
this  sul)eecUon  shall  not  apply  to  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  by  candidates  and  committees 
of  campaign  pinj».  buttons,  and  similar  ma- 
terials for  prices  not  exceeding  $5  per  article: 
And  provided  further.  That  nothing  In  this 
subsection  shall  be  constru.ed  to  prohibit 
the  purchase  from  any  political  committee 
Of  any  goods,  conimcviit^es.  advertising,  or 
art'cles  sold  by  such  political  committees  on 
a  nonprofit  basis,  nor  shall  It  Interfere  with 
the  usual  and  known  business,  trade,  or  pro- 
fession of  any  candidate. 

"(c)  In  all  cases  of  violations  of  this 
section  by  any  person  other  than  an  in- 
dividual, any  officer,  director,  or  managing 
head  thereof  who  consents  to  such  violation, 
shall  be  punished  as  herein  provided." 

Maximum  contributions  to  and  expenditures 
by  interstate  political  committees 

Sec.  303  The  flrst  paragraph  of  section 
609  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  U 
ajnended  to  read  as  follows: 

"No  political  ci-mmittee  operating  in  two 
or  more  States  shall  receive  contributions  or 
make  expenditures  in  any  calendar  year  In 
amounts  greater  than  the  amount  obtained 
by  multiplying  20  cents  by  the  highest  num- 
ber of  voters  casting  votes  for  all  candidates 


for  the  office  of  presidential  elector  In  any 
one  of  the  last  three  elections  for  that 
office." 

Publication  or  dittrfb-ntion  of  election  ma- 
terials 
Sac.  304  Section  612  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  word  "names"  wherever  it  appears 
therein  the  words  "and  addresses". 

TTTLE  rv — ErrEcnvE  date 
Elective  date 
Sec  401  Titles  I  and  II  and  the  amend- 
ments made  by  title  III  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1,  1961  except  that  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  contributions  and 
expenditures  made  prior  to  such  date;  but 
nothing  in  this  Act  shall  relieve  any  person 
from  filing  any  statements  or  reports  re- 
quired under  the  law  in  force  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  Presi<ient.  I 
m  JVC  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  pa<:.<:o(j 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ECONOMIC  REGIT^ATTON   OP  THE 
ALASKA  RAILROAD 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  430, 
Senate  bill  1508, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Lecislattve  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1508'  to  provide  for  economic  regulation 
of  the  Alaska  Railroad  under  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  repjorted  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert; 

That  the  first  paragraph  of  the  flrst  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  locate, 
construct,  and  operate  railroads  In  the  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved March  12,  1914  (38  SUt,  305),  as 
amended  (48  U.S.C.  301),  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Is  hereby  empowered,  authorized,  and 
directed  to  adopt  and  use  a  name  by  which 
to  designate  the  railroad  or  railroads  and 
properties  to  be  located,  owned,  acquired, 
or  operated  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act;  to  employ  such  officers,  agents,  or 
agencies.  In  his  discretion,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  carry  out  the  purp>oses 
of  this  Act;  to  authorize  and  require  such 
officers,  agents,  or  agencies  to  perform  any 
or  all  of  the  duties  Imposed  upon  him  by 
the  terms  of  this  Act;  to  detail  and  reqtiire 
any  officer  or  officers  In  the  Engineer  Corps 
in  the  Army  or  Navy  to  perform  service  un- 
der this  Act;  to  fix  the  compensation  of  all 
officers,  agents,  or  employees  appointed  or 
designated  by  him;  to  designate  and  csuse 
to  be  located  a  route  or  routes  for  a  line  or 
lines  of  railroad  In  the  State  of  Ala.ska 
not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  one  thousand 
miles,  to  be  so  located  as  to  connect  one 
or  more  of  the  open  Pacific  Ocean  harbors 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Alaska  with  the 
navigable  waters  In   the  Interior  of  Alaska, 


and  with  a  coal  field  or  fields  so  as  best  to 
aid  In  the  development  of  the  agricultural 
and  mineral  or  other  resotirces  of  Alaska, 
and  the  settlement  of  the  public  lands 
therein,  and  so  as  to  provide  tran?portatioa 
of  coal  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  transporta- 
tion of  troops,  arms,  munitions  of  war,  the 
m.alls,  and  for  other  governmental  and  pub- 
lic uses,  and  for  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers and  property;  to  construct  and 
build  a  rallrond  or  railroads  along  such  route 
or  routes  as  he  may  so  deslg^nate  and  locate, 
with  the  necessary  branch  lines,  feeders, 
sidings,  switches  and  spurs:  to  purch:xse  or 
otherwise  acquire  all  real  and  personal 
property  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act;  to  exercise  the  power  of  eminent 
domain  in  acquiring  property  for  such  use, 
which  use  is  hereby  declared' to  be  a  public 
use,  by  condemnation  In  the  courts  of 
Alaska  In  accordance  with  the  laws  now  or 
hereafter  In  force  there;  to  acquire  rights 
of  way,  terminal  grounds,  and  all  other 
rights;  to  purchase  or  otherwise  acquire  all 
necessary  equipment  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  such  railroad  or  railroads; 
to  build  or  otherwise  acquire  docks, 
wharves,  terminal  facilities,  and  all  struc- 
tures needed  for  the  equipment  and  opera- 
tion of  such  railroad  or  railroads:  to  estab- 
lish, change,  or  modify  rates  for  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers  and  property;  to 
receive  compensation  for  the  transp>ortatlon 
of  passengers  and  property,  and  to  perform 
generally  all  the  usual  duties  of  a  common 
c.-vrrler  by  railroad;  to  make  and  establish 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  control  and 
operation  of  said  railroad  or  railroads:  P^o- 
tided.  That  effective  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  proviso, 
and  thereafter,  the  operation  of  the  said 
railroad  or  railroads  and  the  facilities  and 
equipment  thereof  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  part  I  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  as  amended,  and  related  Acts.  In- 
cluding the  Acts  of  March  2.  1893;  March  2, 
1903,  and  April  14,  1910,  known  as  the  Safe- 
ty Appliance  Acts  (45  U.S.C  ,  sees  1-16)  ;  the 
Act  of  May  6.  1910,  known  as  the  Accident 
Reports  Act  (45  U.S.C,  sees,  38-43);  the 
Acts  of  February  17.  1911,  and  March  4, 
1915,  known  as  the  Boiler  Inspection  Acts 
(45  U  S C.  sees.  22-34)  ;   the  Act  of  March  4, 

1907.  known  as  the  Hours  of  Service  Act 
(45  use.  sees  61-64);   the  Act  of  April  22, 

1908.  known  as  the  Employers"  Liability  Act 
(45  U.SC  sees.  51-60);  title  I  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  (45  U.SC,  sees.  151-163); 
and  the  Act  known  as  the  Explosives  and 
Combustibles  Act  (18  U.SC.  sees.  831-835), 
and  to  the  provisions  of  any  applicable 
statutes  regulating  Intrastate  transportation 
enacted  by  the  State  of  Alaska.  In  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  If  sucli 
railroad  or  railroads  and  facilities  were 
privately  owned  and  operated,  except  that 
approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission shall  not  be  required  for  any  ex- 
tension of  such  railroad  or  railroads  or  for 
the  Issuance  of  securities,  and  except 
further  that  in  carrying  out  its  duties  under 
section  20  of  section  20  of  the  Interstate 
Conunercc  Act  as  amended,  the  Commission 
shall  consider  the  needs  of  the  Comptroller 
Creneral  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Director  of  tlie  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
tenor  pursuant  to  provisions  of  law  with 
respect  to  the  accounting,  auditing,  financial 
reporting,  and  budgetary  requirements  of 
such  railroad  or  railroads,  so  long  as  such 
railro.id  or  railroads  continue  to  be  wholly 
owned  and  operated  by  the  United  States. 
No  free  pass  or  free  or  reduced  rate  or  fare 
transportation  shall  be  given  except  as  per- 
mitted by  the  provisions  of  part  I  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  The  President  Is 
empowered  and  authorized  In  his  discretion, 
to  lease  the  said  railroad  or  railroads,  or 
any  portion  thereof.  Including  telegraph  and 
telephone  lines,  after  completion  under  such 
terms  as  he  may  deem  proper,  but  no  lease 
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of  such  railroad  or  railroads  shall  be  for  a 
longer  period  than  twenty  years  and  no 
other  lease  authorized  In  this  Act  shall  be 
for  a  longer  period  than  flfty-flve  years,  or 
In  the  event  of  failure  to  lease,  to  opirate 
the  same  until  the  further  action  of  Con- 
gress. If  the  said  railroad  or  railroads,  in- 
cluding telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  are 
leased  under  the  authority  given  under  this 
Act.  they  shall  be  operated  by  the  lessee 
under  the  Jurisdiction  and  cntrol  of  the 
provisions  of  the  interstate  commerce  laws. 
The  President  also  Is  empowered  ar.d  author- 
ized to  purchase,  condemn,  or  otherwise 
acquire  upon  such  terms  as  he  may  deem 
proper,  any  other  line  or  lines  of  railroad 
in  Alaska  which  mny  be  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  construction  of  the  line  or  lines  of 
railroad  designated  or  located  by  him.  but 
the  price  to  be  paid  in  case  of  purchase 
shall  in  no  case  exceed  the  actual  physical 
value  of  the  railroad.  The  President  also 
Js  empowered  and  authorized  to  make  con- 
tracts or  agreements  with  any  railroad  or 
steamship  company  or  vessel  owner  for 
joint  transpyortation  of  passengers  or  prop- 
erty over  the  road  or  roads  herein  provided 
for.  and  such  railroad  or  steamship  line  or 
by  such  vessel,  and  to  m.alce  such  other 
contracts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act:  to  utilize, 
in  carrying  on  the  work  herein  provided  for, 
any  and  all  machinery,  equipment,  instru- 
ments, material,  and  other  property  of  any 
sort  whatsoe-.er  used  or  acquired  in  connec- 
tion with  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  so  far  and  as  rapidly  as  the  same  is 
no  longer  needed  at  Panama,  and  the  suc- 
cessors to  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commls.->lon 
are  authorized  to  deliver  said  property  to 
such  officers  or  p3r.sons  as  the  President  may 
designate,  and  to  take  credit  therefor  at 
such  percentage  of  lis  original  cost  as  the 
President  may  approve,  but  this  amount 
shall  not  be  charged  against  the  fund  pro- 
vided for  in  thi.?  Act  " 

Sec.  2.  The  Act  of  April  10.  1926  (44  Stat. 
239),  relating  to  free  transportation  on  the 
Alaska  Railroad.  Is  hereby  repealed. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  while 
Senators  are  present  in  goodly  numbers. 
I  should  like  to  a^k  the  majority  leader 
about  the  calendar  of  business  of  tomor- 
row and  the  en.suinrT  davs. 

Mr.  JOHxNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, has  the  Senator  from  Oregon  iMr. 
Morse  I  been  recognized'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  No. 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  not  been 
recogni/ed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  I  may  be 
recognized,  I  wish  to  make  a  very  brief 
statement.  I  do  not  wi^h  to  detain  the 
Senate. 

It  is  planned  to  consider  Order  No. 
430.  Senate  bill  1,508,  tomorrow.  I  am 
informed  that  there  will  be  very  little 
tune   consumed   in   discussing  that   bill. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Senate  will  take 
up  Order  No.  819,  Senate  bill  634.  a  bill 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama f  Mr.  Hill  !  and  the  Senator  from 
Prnnsylvania  (Mr.  Clark',  to  provide 
Fede'-al  assistance  for  projects  which 
will  demonstrate  or  develop  techniques 
a. id  practices  leading  to  a  solution  of  the 
Nation's  juvenile  delinquency  control 
problems.  An  announcement  has  been 
mide  previously  with  respect  to  this  bill. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Senate  will 
con.s;d?r  Calendar  No.  559.  Senat-e  Joint 
Resolution  39,  a  constitutional  amend- 
ri^nt  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  ;  Mr.  Kef.auver!  to  amend  the 
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Constitution  to  authorize  governors  lo 
fill  temporary  vacancies  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Amendments  are 
expected  to  be  offered  to  the  joint  reso- 
lution. 

I  do  not  know  that  these  measures 
will  nece.s-saniy  be  taken  up  in  the  order 
mentioned,  but  they  have  all  oeen 
cleared. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield.' 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  other  words. 
there  is  a  possibility  that  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  39,  Calendar  No.  559,  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr.  Ke- 
FAUVERl.  may  be  taken  up  tomorrow. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  It  is  very 
likely.    That  i-  th"  r!^n 


CONNECTICUT'S  GTI-  T  TO  ITS  NAME- 
SAKE IN  THE  NATION  S  CAPITAL 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  District  Commit- 
tee. I  was  especially  interested  to  learn 
about  a  meaningful  and  symbolic  event 
that  took  place  in  Washington  last 
month,  the  success  of  which  was  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  vision  and  initia- 
tive of  our  esteemed  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI. 

I  have  reference  to  the  Christmas  tree 
presentation  and  lighting  ceremonies 
held  in  Dupont  Circle  on  December  3  by 
the  Connecticut  Avenue  A.ssociation. 
durins^  which  a  live  fir  Christmas  tree 
was  presented  by  Mrs.  Dodd.  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Senator  who  had  arranged 
for  the  tree  to  be  given  as  a  permanent 
memorial  to  the  Connecticut  Avenue 
Association  from  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut "in  recognition  of  the  outstanding 
public  service  projects  sponsored  by  its 
namesakf»  in  the  Nation  s  Capital." 

This  memorable  occasion,  attended  by 
many   dignitaries,   featured   a  beautiful 
and    inspiring    rendition    of    Christmas 
carols  by   the  St.   Matthews  Cathedral 
Choir.     It  also  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  3-week  drive  by  the  a.ssociation  to  help 
provide    a    brighter   Christmas   for   the 
1.700  mentally  hand  :ca;,'ped  and  problem 
youngsters  at   the   Children  s  Center,   a 
District  of  Columbia  Public  Welfare  In- 
stitution  located   at    Laurel,   Md.     Mrs. 
Dodd   and   her    11 -year-old   son,    Nicky, 
were  the  first  to  give  a  gift  to  the  asso- 
ciation s  Open  House  for  the  Children's 
Center.     The  success  of  the  endeavors 
undertaken  by  the  Connecticut  Avenue 
•Association  in  sponsoring  this  drive  has 
been  warmly  atte.sted  to  by  Mi.ss  Wini- 
fred  Thompson,   superintendent  of  the 
center,  and  I  believe  that  this  humani- 
tarian project  should  not  go  unnoticed. 
At  the  ceremonies  on  December  3,  Mrs. 
Dodd  m.ade  the  presentation  of  the  tree, 
on  behalf  of  her  hu.^band  and  the  State 
of  Connecticut.     Her  excellent  remarks 
on  that  occasion  deserve  attention  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  them 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks 

There  beini?  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 

A  Perm.\nent  Reminder  of  Connecttctt 
Monslgnor     Cartwrlght,     Dr      Elson,     Mrs. 
Fiitere,  honored  guests,  members  and  Irlenda 


of  the  Connecticut  Avenue  iVsscclatlon,  I 
should  like  to  convey  my  husband's  sincere 
regrets  at  being  una'jle  to  be  here  with  you 
today  to  participate  In  thefe  ceremonies.  He 
has  asked  me  to  present  this  statement  in 
his  behalf. 

It  Is  an  honor  for  me  to  be  here  repre- 
senting Uie  people  of  Connecticut,  and  I  am 
especially  dellc;hted  to  see  Mrs.  Connole  and 
the  members  of  the  Connecticut  State  So- 
ciety here  today,  actively  partlclpaUng  la 
the  support  of  the  Connecticut  Avenue  As- 
soclations  drive  for  needed  Christmas  gifts 
for  the  youngsters  at  the  Children's  Center. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Mr.  Morris  Roten- 
bloom,  your  executive  vice  president,  for  his 
many  kindnesses  and  assistance  in  arrang- 
ing for  this  presentation.  I  know  he  has 
played  a  leading  role  in  fostering  the  many 
good  works  of  your  association. 

Although  I  know  that  Connecticut  has 
presented  your  association  with  a  Chrlstmaa 
tree  last  year,  we  are  particularly  pleased 
to  provide  now  this  live  fir  tree  from  our 
State  as  a  permanent  memorial  to  the  asso- 
ciation. 

I  understand  that  1960  will  mark  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  the  Con- 
necticut Avenue  Association  as  a  btisJnesa 
and  civic  group  in  our  Nation's  Capital  Dur- 
ing the  years  that  my  husband  and  I  have 
lived  m  Washington,  we  have  been  Impressed 
by  your  efforts  in  behalf  of  civic  Improve- 
ments. 

It  Is.  therefore,  a  matter  of  pleasure  to  me 
that  the  Connecticut  namesake  in  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  receive  this  permanent  re- 
minder of  our  SUte.  This  tree,  though 
today  small  In  stature,  will  grow  through  the 
years  as  your  association  has  grown  In  sig- 
nificance over  this  quarter  century. 

And  now.  Mrs  Plstere.  on  behalf  of  otir 
State,  may  I  present  you  this  f\r  tree  with 
the  warmth  and  affection  of  the  people  of 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
presentation  of  this  symbolic  Christmas 
tree  proved  of  interest  to  many  residents 
of  Metropolitan  Washington.  The  ben- 
eficiaries were  not  limited  to  the  more 
than  100  members  of  this  civic-business 
association,  nor  to  their  families  and 
employees,  nor  to  the  members  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Society  who  gave  this 
project  their  full  support.  The  bene- 
ficiaries included  a  large  segment  of  the 
citizenry  of  this  area,  who  received  a 
warm  inner  glow  from  viewing  the 
handsome  tree  that  remained  lit 
throughout  the  holiday  season  and 
served  as  a  source  of  Inspiration  at  this 
important  spiritual  period  of  the  year. 

I  make  reference  to  this  civic  event 
for  several  reasons.  First,  because  I 
think  it  represents  a  good  example  of 
the  type  of  project  that  can  and  should 
be  conducted  along  similar  lines  by  other 
communities  throughout  the  United 
States.  Second,  because  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  dedicated  spirit  that 
characterized  the  work  of  the  a.ssocia- 
tion  members  in  their  3-week  campaign 
on  behalf  of  the  youngsters  at  the  Chil- 
dren's Center.  Third,  because  I  wish  to 
commend  Senator  Dodd  for  playing  such 
an  instrumental  role  in  making  this 
project  possible. 

During  the  number  of  years  that  I 
have  spent  in  Washington,  I  have  been 
well  aware  of  the  contributions  made  in 
the  public  interest  by  the  Connecticut 
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Avenue  Association  and  I  am  glad  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  joining  with 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Dodd  in  acknowledg- 
ing this  work  publicly.  As  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  association  takes  place 
tJus  evening.  January  26,  and  marks 
the  25th  anniversary  of  tlie  incorpora- 
tion of  this  outstanding  civic-business 
group.  I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to 
extend  my  hearty  congratulations  to 
President  Ethel  Fistere  and  the  members 
of  this  association  for  the  work  they 
perform  on  belialf  of  this  community. 
I  wish  to  congratulate  them  on  their 
past  accomplishments — for  their  Red 
Cross  blood  donor  drives;  for  their  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  Hungarian  relief,  the 
United  Givers  Fund  the  worship  in  the 
church  of  your  choice  campaign  and 
numerous  other  worthy  causes.  I  hope 
that  their  achievements  in  recent  years 
serve  as  a  spur  to  even  greater  accom- 
plishment in  the  days  ahead.  In  par- 
ticular, at  this  time.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  notable 
event  that  took  place  here  last  month 
during  the  Christmas  season — one  which 
was  so  symbolic  of  the  bountiful  pood 
will  that  exists  between  Americans  who, 
though  separat.ed  by  many  miles,  are  re- 
sponsive to  each  other  when  significant 
humanitarian  endeavors  become  the 
spiritual  me<^ting  around. 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
extend  my  gratitude  and  thanks  to  the 
distint;uishod  Stnator  from  Oreson  for 
the  ver>-  gracious  remark.-^  he  has  made 
about  Mrs  Dodd  and  me  and  the  Con- 
necticut State  Society.  I  did  not  know 
that  he  was  poine  to  make  the  remarks 
until  only  a  few  minutes  apo  It  is  typi- 
cal of  the  war-m  heart  and  consideration 
of  the  Senator.  I  am  personally  grate- 
ful to  him.  and  I  know  Mrs  Dodd  is.  as 
is  abo  the  Connecticut  Avenue  Associa- 
tion. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  OREGON  AS- 
SOCIATION OF  SOIL  CONSERVA- 
TION DISTRICTS 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
Mr.  Elmer  Peterson,  president  of  the 
Oreg  )n  A.ssociation  of  Soil  Con.servation 
Districts,  broupht  to  my  attention  cer- 
tain re.solutions  passed  by  the  associa- 
tion at  the  11th  annual  meeting  in 
Salen,  Oreg.  Because  the  resolutions 
discuss  important  national  legislation.  I 
feel  that  it  is  most  appropriate  for  me  to 
bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  these 
resolutions  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
rema  ks. 

Th're  bein.c  no  objection,  the  re.solu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reco  tn.  as  follows: 

RESoLtmoN  3 

The  Oregon  State  Association  of  Soil  Con- 
servation Districts  at  their  annual  meeting 
held  n  Salem.  November  4-6,  1959.  deter- 
mlneC  that — 

Whi^reas  the  local  landowners.  Federal. 
State,  and  local  agencies  and  organizations. 
and  the  Siuslaw  SCD  have  a  coordinated 
plan  iind  program  In  operation  to  stabilize 
and  develop  the  drifting  sand  dunes  In  the 
propoi*d  national  sand  dunes  seashore  rec- 
reational area;  and 


Whereas  failure  to  stabilize  the  dune  area 
will  destroy  the  recreational  attraction  and 
value  of  the  area  in  the  form  of  fresh  water 
lakes,  streams,  forests,  farms,  existing  park 
facilities,  and  Federal  and  State  highways; 
and 

Whereas  the  present  plan  and  program  be- 
ing c'lordlnated  through  the  Siuslaw  SCD 
is  a  combined  effort  of  Federal,  State,  local 
and  private  organizations  and  individuals 
working  together  in  common  cause  on  mul- 
tiple u.'e  develo!>ment  of  the  area  for  the 
good  of  the  greatest  number  of  people  for 
all  time,  and 

Whereas  private  mone  and  resources  are 
pre.<^enily  being  utilized  in  this  multiple  use 
development  and  conservation  of  the  area, 
and 

Whereas  the  area  Is  already  well  developed 
for  recreational  ut-e  Including  Federal,  State, 
and  county  facilities;  and 

Whereas  much  of  the  area  Involved  is  In 
public  lands  and  now  available  for  the  use 
of  all  through  the  existing  coordinated  plan; 
and 

Whereas  the  beaches  of  Oregon  have  been 
declared  by  law  to  be  a  State  highway  and 
available  to  the  public:  Tlierefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Oregon  State  Associa- 
tion of  Soil  Conservation  Dl.strlrts  actively 
oppose  the  bill  in  lis  present  form  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  sand  dunes  sea- 
shore recreational  area  !n  the  vicinity  of 
Florence  and  Reedsport.  Orrg. 

REsoLrricN   4 

The  Oregon  State  Association  of  Soil  Con- 
servation Districts  at  their  annual  meeting 
held  In  Salem.  November  4-6,  1959.  deter- 
mined that  — 

Whereas  certain  groiips  are  advorattng  and 
urging  the  Congress  through  Senate  bill 
1123  to  convert  large  areas  of  public  lands 
into  wilderness  areas,  devoid  of  all  facilities 
except  limited  fire  protection;  and 

Whereas  such  wilderness  areas,  if  created, 
would  interfere  with  orderly  programs  of 
land  and  watershed  manapement  and  de- 
velopment and  In  which  public  land  users 
may  share  in  the  costs  of  such  development; 
and 

Whereas  such  wilderness  areas  would 
negate  the  multiple  use  concept  of  public 
lands  management  by  Impairing  grazing  use, 
lumberine.  and  mining,  and  would  prohibit 
the  use  of  such  lands  for  transportation  pur- 
p:>ses  and  transmission  line  rights-of-way; 
and 

Whereas  these  so-called  wilderness  areas, 
because  of  their  InacresslbllUy  and  lark  of 
facilities  Would  neither  be  available  nor 
suitable  f  r  recreational  use  by  the  average 
perron  but  would  be  re.-ierved  for  only  a  small 
minority  of  the  American  public  who  pro- 
fess a  need  for  large  areas  of  uninhabited 
wild  lands  for  their  pleasures:  Therefore  be 
it 

Resoliwd,  That  the  Orecon  State  Ass4X-ia- 
tlon  of  Soil  Conservation  Districts  be  opposed 
to  the  enactment  of  legislation  which  would 
create  wilderness  are.'is,  and  recommends  leg- 
i.-^latlve  action  be  taken  to  attain  full  use  of 
the  public  lands  for  watershed  management. 
grazing  use,  recreation,  and  such  other  bene- 
fits which  may  accrue  from  multiple  use  of 
such  lands;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Oregon  congressional  delegation. 


Resolution  5 

The  Oregon  State  Association  of  Soil  Con- 
servation Districts  at  their  annual  meeting 
held  in  Salem,  November  4-6,  1959.  deter- 
mined that — 

Whereas  the  Southern  Umatilla  SCD  Is 
sjxinsor  of  the  application  for  planning  as- 
sistance to  brim?  the  Tutullla  Watershed 
within  the  provisions  of  the  Small  Water- 
sheds Act.  the  Oregon  Association  of  Soil 
Conservation  Districls  is  aware  of  a  condition 


in  regard  to  the  Indian-owned  land  and  regu- 
lations pertaining  to  this  land,  which  might 
well  hamper,  If  not  prevent  It.  as  well  as  ad- 
jacent non-Indian  land,  from  receiving  the 
benefits  of  such  i,  program:  and 

Whereas  the  T>ituilla  watershed  covers  ap- 
proximately 40  000  acres  of  f ai m-and-ranpe- 
land  of  which  approximately  58  percent  iS 
non-Indian  and  the  balance  Indian-ov.ne<i; 
and 

Whereas  It  would  be  impossible  to  apply 
any  plan  for  works  of  improvement  without 
Including  all  lands  because  of  the  checker- 
board pattern  of  this  land;  and 

Whereas  the  Indian  land  stands  to  benefit 
in  proporti  JD  to  other  land  as  a  re.'^ult  of 
this  proposed  watershed  project,  but  because 
of  Its  peculiar  nature  it  could  well  be  denied 
benefits  which  could  accrue  were  it  not 
Indian-owned;   and 

Whereas  all  farmers  owning  or  ojjeratmg 
land  In  the  watershed  have  indicated  an  in- 
terest in  the  project;  farmers  operating  33.- 
664  acres  of  land  having  signed  a  formal  ap- 
plication requesting  planning  assistance: 
Therefore  be  it 

Re-wh^ed.  That  the  Oregon  State  Ass->cia- 
tlon  of  Soil  Conservation  Districts  support 
legLslailon  m  the  Congress  of  the  rn;t,ed 
States  which  would  permit  Indian-owned 
land  in  trxist  to  the  U.S.  Government  to  he 
legally  Included  within  watershed  districts 
under  the  Small  Watersheds  Act.  and  thereby 
receive  all  benefits  which  would  accrue  were 
It  not  Indian  land. 

RESOLtTTON    8 

The  Oregon  Association  of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Districts  at  their  annual  meeting  held 
in    Salem,    November    4-6,    1959,    determined 

that — 

Whereas  the  needs  expressed  by  the  soil 
conservation  districts  for  additional  soil  and 
waiter  research  have  been  given  recognition; 
and 

Whereas  a  group  composed  of  spokesmen 
for  lai  the  Oregon.  Washington,  and  Idaho 
A-vociatlons  of  Sol!  Con^rvatlon  Districts; 
(bt  the  Oregon.  W.ashlngton.  and  Idaho 
Wheat  Growers  Associations:  and  (c»  the 
Oregon.  Washington,  and  Jdaho  Agricultural 
Experiment  Statloi.  Directors,  meeting  In 
Pendlet^in,  Oreg,  March  19.  I&5:),  aflBrmfd 
their  stand  by  resolution  to  support  the 
Facility  Needs^-Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Research  Report  as  set  forth  on  pp.  128-129; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Senate  has  seen 
fit  to  publish  this  report  in  full  as  Senate 
Document  No  5P.  86th  Congress.  Ist  session: 
Therefore    be   it 

Resolved.  That  the  Oregon  Association  of 
Soil  Conservation  Districts  go  on  record  as 
supporting  Senate  Document  No.  59.  R6th 
Congress.  1st  session  which  recommends  the 
establishment  of  certain  soil  and  water  re- 
search field  stations  and  laboratories  for  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 


THE   RURAL   ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  is  an 
arency  which  commands  solid  supE>ort 
among  the  citizens  of  Oregon. 

It  is  true  to  say  that  this  one  agency 
alone  has  done  more  to  tran.'^form  our 
farms  than  almost  any  other  single 
factor.  An  excellent  summary  of  the 
current  status  of  the  REA  appeared  in 
the  January  1960  issue  of  Northwest 
Ruralite,  under  the  byline  of  Henry 
Alderman,  its  editor 

Mr.  Alderman  is  particularly  well 
qualified  to  discuss  this  subject  since  for 
many   years   he   was   clo^iy    associated 
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with  the  work  of  a  sister  agency,  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration, 

Mr.  President.  I  a&k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  to  which  I  have 
alluded  be  i>rinted  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows 

TWENTr-ON«      UKD      NlNK-TKimiS      KiiOWATI- 

Eouiis 
(By  Henry  Alderman) 

Electric  STBtems  financed  by  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  connected 
131.500  new  consumers  during  fiscal  195©. 
now  serve  4.854.000  homes,  farms  and  other 
rural  establishments. 

REA  has  987  active  electric  borrowers: 
983  of  them  Eire  consumer  owned.  REA  has 
made  electric  loans  to  24  profit  power  com- 
panies, totaling  $30,067,200.  Pour  of  the 
power  companies  are  active  borrowers  at  this 
time. 

Rural  electric  systems  serve  consumers  In 
•very  State  except  Connecticut,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island  and  Hawaii. 

More  than  96  percent  of  America's  farms 
are  now  electrified,  compared  with  10  per- 
cent when  REA  was  established  In  1935. 
More  than  half  axe  served  by  REA  borrowers. 

NATCTRr   or   THI    PSOGR.4M 

Rural  electric  systems  are  locally  owned, 
controlled,  and  operated  by  the  pec'ple  they 
serve.  Members  elect  directors,  who  estab- 
lish system  policy. 

REA.    a    Federal    a^ncy    within    the    tJ5 
Department  of  Agrlculttire,  serves  only  as  a 
banker  for  the  systems.    It  does  net  generate 
or  distribute  electric  power. 

Punds  for  REA  loans  arc  annually  author- 
ized by  Congress.  Loans  are  repaid  over  a 
3o-year  period  with  interest  at  2. 

Rural  electric  sys'ems  pr'^vide  service  on 
an  "area  coverage"  basis,  even  In  the  most 
sparsely  settled  areas.  The  systems  average 
Just  over  three  consumers  per  mile  of  line. 
A  comparable  national  average  for  the  pr  fit 
power  companies  is  not  available,  but  re- 
ports Indicate  tliey  average  more  than  30 
consumers  per  mile  of  line. 

The  rural  electric  systems  are  voluntarily 
associated  In  State,  regional  a.nd  naMonal 
service  organizations.  Nine  hundred  fifty- 
eight  systems  are  members  of  the  National 
Rural    Electric    Oocpentive    Asf^vciatijn 

The  sysems,  usually  through  State  associa- 
tions, publish  28  monthly  consumer  maga- 
zines with  a  total  circulation  of  more  than 
2-2   million. 

riNAKCIAL    RZXTORD 

REA  has  approved  loans  totaling  »3  9  bil- 
lion for  rural  electric  service 

As  of  October  31,  1959,  RE.\  borrowers  had 
repaid  1805  million  In  principal,  and  |i388 
million  in  interest.  Of  the  principal  pay- 
ments, $149  milli-^n  had  been  paid  In  ad- 
vance of  the  due  date  Only  a  fraction  of  1 
percent  of  repayment  due  was  in  arrears 
more  than  30  days. 

The  net  worth  of  the  systems  u^taled  $515 
million  in  December  1953 — 16  6  percent  of 
total  assets.  This  wPs  an  Increase  of  17 
percent  over  1957. 

Operating  revenues  for  the  systems 
amounted  to  »563  million  f.>r  1958.  an  in- 
crease of  8  percent  over  1557.  Net  margins 
totaled  $75  million,  an  Increase  of  9  percent 
over  1957  Forty-five  systems  had  deficit  net 
margins  in  1958,  and  166  failed  to  make  debt 
service — REA's  standard  for  Judging  the 
financial  health  of  Its  borrowers. 

PUTiPosK  or  LOAr^g 
The  bullc  of  REA  loans  are  now  made  for 
system  improvements  and  generation  and 
transmission  facilities.  In  fiscal  1959,  17.3 
percent  of  loan  funds  were  for  generation, 
19.2  percent  for  transmission.  2e  .3  percent 
f  JF    system   Improvements,    35  4   percent   for 


new  distribution  facilities,  and  1  8  percent 
fi5r  consumer  wiring,  plumbing,  and  equl[>> 
ment  financing. 

aCTAFL    POWIX    SAXJS 

The  n.iral  electric  systems  sold  21  9  billion 
]L.iowait-boura  in  1968.  Average  monthly 
rf'Sidentiai  consumption  per  consumer  was 
3:.  1  kilowatt- houra.  an  increase  of  10  percent 
over   1957. 

The  average  cost  per  kilowatt- hour  for 
rtsidenu^  rural  electric  consumers  in  19o8 
was  2.65  cents  The  average  monUT,ly  r^tA- 
dentiai  power  bill  was  18  23 

WHOixsAUK  powni  sm»i»t.T 
The     wholesale     power     requirements     of 
nL-al    electric    systems    are    doubling    about 
6'  ery  5  years. 

Rural  electric  systems  generated  S  4  billion 
kilowatt -hours  in  fiscal  1958.  and  ptirchased 
l£i  9  billion  kiiowatt-hours. 

Of  their  wholesale  power  purchases  In 
f.;;cal  1958.  the  systems  bought  9.1  billion 
kiiowatt-hours  (3^1  percent)  from  profit 
pijwer  companies  at  an  average  cost  of  8  mills 
p«'r  k.lowatt-hour.  They  bought  10.8  billion 
kilowatt-hours  (485  percent)  from  Federal 
a:.d  otlier  public  suppliers. 


TPIE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  ACCOUNT 
BILL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
submitted  a  statement  befijie  the  Sub- 
commraee  on  Irrk'ation  and  Reclama- 
tion of  th"  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  in  continued  support  of 
my  position  in  favor  of  the  ba^in  account 
approach  and  payment  for  reclamation 
projects  out  of  profits  to  be  derived  from 
the  great  multipurixxse  dams.  I  elsJc 
unanimous  con.«:i>nt  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a.s  a  part  of  my  rf'marics  the 
statement  I  made  before  the  subcommit- 
tte. 

Thrre  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

St.\ti:me.vt  of  Senator  W^tns  IS^^kst.  ^t.t-  re 

THE    SUEC-OMMITTLC    U.N    IrrI     A  T'.' >.N    ANLi    RZC- 
LAM.ATI'N'     Of-     THE     SfN\TE     CoMMITTTjr     ON 

I:n-teeicr  Kitvt  I.N5Li_*a  Aftairs  on  the  Pa- 
cing   Northwest    Account   Bilx,    S.    1388. 

jANtMRY  22  :;jco 

Mr.  Chairman   and   members   of    the   sub- 

ccnmittee.  I  wish  to  thank  the  eutxroin- 
m..Ltee  for  this  opportunity  to  present  my 
views  on  behalf  of  majcimum  development 
of  one  of  the  richest  resources  we  hold  In 
t.-ust  f  jr  Americans  of  today  and  of  future 
geaerations — our  heritage  of  fertile  land.s  of 
the  arid  and  semlarld  regious  of  the  Pa- 
Ci.'lc  Northwest 

For  years  I  have  taken  the  position  that 
the  enormous  hydroelectric  power  developed 
In  the  waters  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin 
should,  in  part,  be  put  to  work  In  assuring 
irrigation  development  of  rich  lands  that 
lie  unprodi.ictive  until  touched  by  the  mag- 
ic of  water  ThI.s  Idea  was  Inherent  In  the 
magniflcent  Grand  Coulee  Dam  project, 
which,  over  the  years,  has  demonstrated 
that  low-cost  power  and  enormous  Irriga- 
tion beneflts  can  go  hand-ln-hand  through 
proper  devclnpn".ent  of  a  great  multipurpose 
damsite. 

In  recent  years  I  hive  applied  the  .same 
principle  to  projects  less  vast  than  Grand 
Coulee,  but  which  neverthelesfi  are  Impor- 
tant to  the  economy  of  the  Paciflr  Northwest. 
One  of  these  is  the  Crooked  Kiver  recJama- 
tlon  project  near  Prlneville  in  central  Ore- 
gon. I  cosporisored  the  Crooked  River  au- 
thorisation bill,  8.  3101.  which  became  law 
In  Aug'.ist  195<i.  An  Important  feature  of 
this  law  makes  a  portion  of  the  cost  ^.f  the 
Crcoked  River  project  payable  from  8\ir- 
plJs  revenues  of  the  Dalles  Dam  project. 


More  recently.  I  Introduced  the  bill,  8. 
2195  of  the  86th  Congress,  which  would  au- 
thorize Uie  coiiiitruction  ol  the  Dailes  Fed- 
eral reclamation  project.  Under  this  bill, 
constrnctlou  costs  beyond  the  ability  of 
the  water  u.sers  to  repay,  are  to  be  obtained 
from  a  reclamation  fund  created  thmtigh 
net  power  revenues  derived  from  'he  sale  of 
power   from    the   Dalle*   Dam    project. 

I  Joined  as  a  cof  fx>nscr  of  8.  13«8,  liie  •»- 
call'>d  Pacific  Northwe; '  account  bill,  becauae 
I  believe  the  time  b;  at  hand  {  *•  w  jrkmg  out 
an  (jrderly  ai;d  sensible  plan  whereby  reasun- 
abie  j,:nountji  triken  from  net  p<  we.-  revenues 
of  F'Pderal  muIUpurpoee  projectfi  in  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Ba.tln  m..<iy  be  applied  toward 
bringing  Int^)  production  In  future  years  the 
farm  lands  th.it  will  be  so  urrentJy  needed 
by  coming  generauons.  If  we  do  not  take 
appropriate  acti<  n  n  w.  we  will  guarantee 
the  producuon  of  sagebrjsh  on  these  Unda 
Instead  of  essential  f^x.ds  and  fibers.  Our 
generation.  I  am  sure,  has  m  re  fore.slght 
than  to  permit  these  lands  to  lie  wa£t.e  when 
the  means  is  at  hand  to  put  them  to  work 
for  humaiii'T. 

Arid  and  .semlarld  lands  of  this  tvpe  ain- 
not  be  deveioped  by  farmers  on  their  own 
reeourcet  They  i.eed  assistant/^.  TT^e  jfving 
of  such  assistance  throug.'i  reasonable  plans 
to  be  worked  out  by  the  Federal  Oovcrnment 
can  be  classifled.  beyond  a  doubt,  ag  at  tiou 
token  in  the  general  public  Interest.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  large  maj  >rlty  of  people  oX 
the  Paclflc  Northwest  who  have  studied  this 
problem  are  In  ae^reemen*  that  theee  lands 
ahouui  not  be  pernxitted  t  lie  waste  and 
should  be  put  ii;U3  producUon  in  the  reason- 
ably foreseeable  futin-e  to  m-ei  the  growing 
needs  of  our  rapidly  expanding  populaUon. 
We  agree  as  to  the  need,  the  only  area  of 
disagreement  Is  that  relating  to  the  method 
wherrbv  the«e  lands  may  be  reclaimed  in 
the  public  in  teres*. 

I  wr..s  happy  to  rospon.vTr  .S  is^fl  because 
it  jfTers  a  plan.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  give 
the  subc.»m:i.ittee  the  technical  details  of  the 
plan  beoau.se  the  subcommittee  will  have  th« 
privilege  of  hearing  from  those  who  have  ex- 
pert knowledge  of  the  subject.  Pre«*>nt  in 
the  hearing  room  this  morning  are  residents 
of  Oregon  who  are  outstanding  In  their  work 
on  behalf  of  reclamation  and  U:ieir  knowledge 
of  ihe  program  envisaged  by  S  1388  I  refer 
to  Mr.  LaSelle  E.  Coles,  president  of  the 
N.-tlnnal  Reclamation  .fswv.-iTtnn  Mr  Carlos 
Randolph,  manager.  Njrth  Unit  Irrieatloa 
District.  Madras.  Oreg.;  and  Mr  Paul  House, 
manager.  Owyhee  Irrigation  D•..'^trl^t.  My^sa, 
Oreg.  TTiese  gentlemen  have  devoted  many 
years  In  foeterine  ar.d  advancing:  the  InUrest 
of  reclamauon  wiU.ln  the  State  of  Oregon. 
and  are  eminenUy  qu-^iitied  Uj  di.scuss  the' 
merlU  of  S.  1388.  In  add.iion,  you  w.U  heinr 
from  oflBcIals  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
who  have  studied  this  legislative  prtip^ieal  in 
great  detail  I  urpe  the  subcommlttee-s  very 
■eriou.s  crinslrteratlon  of  the  testimony  to  be 
supplied  by  Uiese  witnesses 

In  (?ene'al.  the  bill  under  consideration 
would  maite  poMible  the  use  of  exceas  p.  wer 
revenue*  to  assist  farmers  in  repaying  the 
c<r»ls  Of  reclamation  devei  ipment  Deslg- 
nated  Federal  power  proje«-tR  within  the 
Columbia  RJver  Ba.-^ln  would  be  onsld'^red 
as  a  unit  under  a  PederaJ  accountlne  system 
and  exce.se  power  revenues  from  tht«e  proj- 
ects would  be  available  to  asfiist  farmers  in 
repaying  the  costs  of  irrigation  projects 
which  are  beyond  their  ability  to  repay  In 
the  normal  60-year  period  The  program  Is 
not  an  Innovation.  Por  example  ba-Mn  ac- 
counts were  set  up  prior  t.o  the  development 
erf  the  Ml3«Tur1  River  Basin  prnje^-t  and  Uie 
Upper  Cokwad)  Hr.er  Baain   [>roje<-t. 

I  am  aware  of  th»»  fact  that  S  1388  Is 
oppoeed  by  some  m  the  PaciHc  Northwest, 
but  I  believe  that  the  opposiUon  Is  not 
directed  against  the  general  policy  of  aa- 
Bl.stance  to  Irrigation  development  by  the 
use   of  power  revenues;    rather   It   seems   to 
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me  th  at  the  oi>posltlon  relates  to  the  method 
whertby  S.  1388  endeavors  to  achieve  Its 
objec  Ive.  For  example,  Mr.  Gus  Norwood. 
execu  live  secretary  of  the  Northwest  Public 
Power  Association  of  Vancouver,  Wash.,  has 
Indicated  that  the  Interest  component 
should  be  used  for  irrigation  subsidy  in- 
stead of  the  plan  contained  In  S.  1388.  I 
know  that  Mr.  Norwood  will  give  the  sub- 
comm  ttee  the  benefit  cf  his  thoroughly 
considered    views    on    this    Important    t-nplc. 

Tlie  subject  of  this  hearing  is  one  of 
great  complexity  to  the  average  person.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  subcommittee  can  do 
an  lm;)ortant  Job  In  the  Interest  of  resource 
development  of  tlie  Pacific  Northwest  by  its 
carefu,  analysis  of  the  factuaJ  Information 
to  be  supplied  at  today's  hearing  After 
weighing  all  facets  of  the  problem,  I  am 
satlsflid  that  the  members  of  this  subcom- 
mittee will  provide  us  with  a  workable  and 
reason ible  plan  whereby  the  Pacific  North- 
west's great  contribution  to  our  Nation 
through  the  production  of  power  at  multl- 
purpoje  damsltes  may  be  applied  systemat- 
ically and  reasonably  toward  bringing  into 
produf  tlon  arid  lands  that  would  otherwise 
be  of  little  service  to  humanity 

It  might  be  well  to  note  on  this  occasion 
that  1'  Hells  Canyon  had  been  developed 
as  a  Federal  project,  a  portion  of  its  bene- 
flts wtuld  have  been  available  for  assisting 
the  Ir-lgatlon  projects  In  the  area.  The 
prlvat<  utility  dams  which  have  been  built 
to  th  wart  public  development  of  Hells 
Canyo!!  obviously  will  not  provide  any  as- 
sistance to  Irrigation.  This  Is  a  lesson 
which  supporters  of  the  basin  account  ap- 
proach should  bear  In  mind  in  connection 
with  ■  uture  development  of  resources  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 


UNFAIR    EXCISE    TAXES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanl  nous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  UiLs  point  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Benton  County  Herald 
of  m  I  State  entitled  "Unfair  Excise 
Taxes  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foLows: 

UNFAim    Excisx   Taxes 

How  temporary  can  a  tax  be.  especially 
after  it  has  been  levied  for  over  15  years "' 
We  are  speaking  of  the  excise  taxes  on  rail, 
plane,  and  bus  passenger  fares,  which  have 
been  11  percent.  Also  unfair  Is  the  10-per- 
cent e:.ci6e  tax  on  li>cal  telephone  service 

Som  •  time  ago  the  Senate  voted  to  repeal 
these  lAxes  but  the  House  refused  to  go 
along  Under  a  compromise  agreement,  not 
yet  ad  >pted,  the  passenger  travel  tax  Is  to 
be  red  jced  to  5  percent  suid  the  telephone 
tax  Is   -jo  be  retained  at  10  percent 

The  travel  tax  came  Into  being  In  World 
War  v.  when  transportation  facilities  were 
overlof  ded  through  tnxip  movements  and 
the  Government  wished  to  discourage  un- 
necessi.ry  civilian  travel  A  decade  and  more 
has  passed,  and  the  railroads,  airlines,  and 
bus  companies  have  plenty  of  capacity.  The 
tax  Is  :iot  nef-ded  for  the  purpose  it  was  in- 
tended and  in  fact  hinders  the  carriers  who 
are  thf  backbone  of  US  transpvortatlon  In 
their  (ompetltion  with  the  private  auto- 
mobile 

Equally  unfair  is  the  telephone  tax.  which 
also  hinders  telephone  expansion  and  takes 
more  n.oney  out  of  users"  pockets  With  the 
present  service  there  is  no  way  the  unfair 
telephf  ne  tax  can  be  Justified. 

As  tlie  Oregonian  pointed  out  in  an  edl- 
t-  )rlal  1  in  this  attempt  to  repeal  tliese  war- 
time excise  taxes.  "The  episode  certainly 
proves  one  point.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  temporary  tax  Once  you  get  into  them, 
they  st.ck  like  flypaper." 


The  only  solution  is  to  avoid  letting  such 
taxes  be  levied  If  at  all  possible — and  if  not, 
to  demand  their  removal.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished If  enough  voters  care  enough  to 
show  Congress  they  mean  It.  Just  a  little 
more  letterwrltlng  to  our  Congressmen 
might  have  persuaded  the  House  to  go  along 
with  the  Senate's  action. 


THE  LABOR  L.'VW 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  T  ask 
unanimous  cotisent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  an  article  by  one 
of  the  greatest  labor  statesmen,  Mr. 
George  M.  Harrison  of  the  Railway 
Clerks.  In  which  he  comments  on  the 
recently'  passed  labor  law. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  Labor.  Jan.  16,  1960) 

Sees    All    Unfteo    States    SumxiNO    From 
ANTmABoB  Law 

Cincinnati,  January  11. — All  America,  as 
well  as  the  union  movement,  will  suffer  from 
the  drastic  Landrum-Grlffin  labor  control 
law,  Pres  Georce  M.  Harrison  of  the  Railway 
Clerks  declared  here  In  an  Interview  given  to 
the  Scrippe-Howard  newspapers. 

The  Interview  was  with  James  Feldman, 
labor  reporter  for  that  press  chain,  who  asked 
Harrison  to  appraise  the  past  decade  and 
preview  the  next  one.  The  clerks'  chief  did 
so,  acutely  and  pungently. 

He  stressed  that  the  Landrum-GrlfBn  Act 
may  turn  the  coming  decade  Into  "a  period 
of  industrial  unrest  and  rule  by  demagogs." 

Because  of  the  Landrum-GrilBn  law,  he 
added,  "the  entire  character  of  the  union 
movement  will  change  during  the  decade  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  people,  the  country, 
and  industry  " 

LICENSE  TO  MALCONTENTS 

Calling  the  law  an  Indefensible  invasion  of 
the  rights  of  union  members  to  run  their  own 
organizations,  Harrison  predicted  that  it 
Would  weaken  trade  union  leadership  because 
It  "gives  a  llcen.se  to  irresponsible  demagogs 
and  malcontents  to  subvert  the  operation  of 
unii>ns  " 

Recalling  the  hectic  days  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations  of  25  years  ago  when  the  sit- 
down  strike  and  picket  line  violence  was  the 
rule  of  the  day,  he  said  that  the  Government 
and  Industry  kept  demanding  "responsible 
union  leadership." 

"Well,  we've  given  It  to  them."  he  declared. 
"We've  trained  F>eople,  we've  sent  them  to 
school,  we  revamped  our  unions  and  we've 
given  tiiem  responsibility,  but  now  they  are 
going  right  back  to  the  days  when  the  man 
who  can  get  on  a  barn  and  yell  the  loudest 
will  be  the  man  with   the  following." 

Harrison  said  labor  would  survive  the 
1960  6  despite  all  the  roadblocks  thrown  In  Its 
way,  but  that  Industry  would  suffer  because 
It  seemed  bent  on  fomenting  mob  rule. 

"The  trouble."  he  said,  "Is  that  some  lead- 
ers of  Industry  are  so  blinded  by  their  hatred 
of  the  labor  movement  that  they  are  Inca- 
pable of  seeing  that  they  are  injuring 
themselves  " 

Looking  back  over  the  fifties.  Harrison 
noted  that  both  management  and  labor  have 
sharpened  their  capabilities  of  dealing  with 
one  another.  Both  have  hired  pr^ifessionals 
to  take  care  of  special  fields;  both  have  re- 
cruited more  skilled  people,  and  both  have 
learned  something  from  each  other. 

OBLIGATION      OF      UNION      LEADERS 

He  said  that  the  modern  labor  leader  must 
not  battle  blindly,  but  must  take  Into  ac- 
count such  things  as  the  economic  condition 
of  his  Industry,  the  country,  and  even  Inter- 
national affairs. 


Speaking  of  Indtistry  during  the  fifties, 
Harrison  said  "there  is  an  unhealthy  concen- 
tration of  industry  Into  the  hands  of  too  few 
corporations."  He  said  that  "controlled 
pricing,"  whereby  huge  Industries  create  ar- 
tificial shortages  and  set  their  own  price 
levels,  and  tremendous,  unwarranted  prolils 
have  led  to  Inflation. 

"Inflationary  profits  of  Industry  are  run- 
ning at  a  rate  that  the  economy  just  cnnnot 
sustain,"  Harrison  added.  In  addition  to 
price  Inflation,  they  are  also  causing  infla- 
tion in  Interest  rates  because  huge  stock 
profits  are  ttiklng  money  out  of  the  market 
that  should   be  available  for  lending. 

Harrison  was  also  asked  about  the  possi- 
bility of  a  railroad  strike. 

"My  own  Judgment,"  he  replied.  "Is  that 
there  will  not  be  a  strike  and  that  we  will 
be  able  to  settle  our  problems  through  the 
machinery  provided  for  under  the  Railway 
Labor  Act." 


THE  SITUATION  IN  CUBA 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  recently  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  quoted  as  saying  at  a  conier- 
ence  on  American-Cuban  relations  that 
he  was  "worried  about  the  situation." 

As  late  as  yesterday,  the  Secretary  of 
State  huddled  with  the  American  Am- 
bassador to  Cuba,  who  had  been  recalled 
for  a  special  conference  on  problems 
arising  in  that  nation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  the  State  De- 
partment became  worried  over  condi- 
tions in  Cuba  and  elsewhere  in  Latin 
America.  My  only  regret  is  that  ofQ- 
cials  in  the  State  Department  have 
waited  so  long  to  become  alarmed  and  so 
long  to  become  worried.  I  was  worried 
in  1957  over  problems  in  LAtin  America, 
and  I  made  a  special  report  on  Com- 
munist activity  in  Latin  American  affairs 
which  was  printed  as  a  Senate  document 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee.  This  report 
brought  to  the  attention  of  officials  con- 
ditions existing  at  that  time,  but  some 
of  the  ultraliberal  publications  of  the 
Nation,  supported  by  semiofficial  reports 
supposedly  representing  our  State  De- 
partment's views  at  that  time,  belittled 
any  concern  over  Communist  activity  in 
Latin  America. 

Mr.  President,  Fidel  Castro,  who  still 
claims  not  to  be  a  Communist,  in  my 
opinion  is  more  dangerous  than  a  Com- 
munist, for  he  is  doing  the  work  of  Com- 
munists for  Communists  under  the  cloak 
of  being  a  liberator  for  freedom. 

He  is  like  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing. 
Tlie  people  of  Cuba  have  not  had  any 
free  elections,  as  they  were  promised. 
The  agrarian  land  reform  program  has 
turned  into  a  program  of  Communist 
confiscation  of  private  property,  and 
instead  of  bettering  Cuba's  foreign  rela- 
tions and  her  economy.  Castro  has 
worsened  them  on  every  front.  His 
actions  last  week  were  below  the  dignity 
of  diplomatic  relations  and  could  only 
be  called  acts  of  a  desperate  dictator  who 
is  fearful  of  losing  control  of  his  position 
as  leader  of  people. 

The  U.S.  Government  ha*  always  been 
a  close  friend  of  Cuba.  It  was  the 
United  States  that  wrested  Cuba  away 
from  Spanish  yoke  and  gave  that  coun- 
try its  first  taste  of  freedom.  Through 
the  years  the  American  Government  has 
seen  fit  to  pay  a  premium  price  for  Cuban 
sugar.  While  we  could  have  bought 
sugar  at  a  much  lower  price,  we  have 
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through  the  years,  to  heJp  Cuba's  econ- 
omy. Insisted  upon  glvixiK  that  nation  a 
differential  for  her  sugar.  At  every  turn 
we  have  attempted  to  help  Cuba. 

The  actions  of  Castro  against  the  US. 
Government  and  against  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  both  physical  and  eco- 
nomical, would  nc»rmaliy  border  on 
what  the  diplomatic  corps  would  call 
acts  of  aggression.  Certainly  if  a 
European  foreign  power  had  treated  the 
United  States,  its  citizens,  and  its  proper- 
ties as  Cuba  has  done,  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  international  concern. 

The  State  newspaper  of  Columbia, 
S.C.,  of  Sunday,  January  24,  in  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Step  to  Isolation,'  clearly 
stated  that  Castro's  present  foreign  pol- 
icy is  one  that  will  lead  Cuba  into  isola- 
tionism and  bankruptcy. 

An  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
News  and  Courier  of  Charleston,  S  C  . 
of  Saturday,  January  23.  in  clear-cut 
language  described  the  outrages  of  Cas- 
tro against  the  United  States,  Spain,  and 
against  individuals,  newspapermen,  and 
property  holders.  The  News  and  Courier 
boldly  paints  for  us  the  true  picture  that 
communism  is  at  work  in  Cuba  and  may 
spread  from  that  island  to  other  places. 

In  my  opinion,  we  need  bolder  action 
from  the  United  States  toward  Cuba  to 
put  that  nation  in  line  and  to  safeguard 
freedom.  As  the  News  and  Courier  says, 
"One  way  or  another,  communism  must 
be  barred  from  the  New  World  "  Some- 
times it  is  easier  to  deal  directly  with 
open  communism  than  it  is  with  decep- 
tive communism  such  as  we  have  in 
Cuba. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  editorials  from  the  State 
of  January  24  and  the  News  and  Courier 
of  January  23  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

{Prom  the  Columbia    (S.C.)    Stat*.  Jan.  24, 

1980J 

Step  to  Isolattok 

Pldel  Castro  has  taken  one  more  step  to 
isolation  on  the  end  ol  a  Umb  by  Insultlni; 
away  the  Ambassadors  from  the  United 
States  and  Cuba's  mother  country,  Spain 

We  have  never  been  able  to  »e«  much 
caliber  to  Senor  Castro,  ta  could  never  reel 
that  hU  rise  to  power  couid  mean  any  great 
and  permanent  Improvement  to  the  people 
qX  the  Island.  Hi*  subsequent  actions  have 
continuously  and  eloquently  verlifled  thU 
doubt. 

Being  a  weak  nation  at  best  It  should  be 
fundamentally  observable  to  any  but  the 
mo*t  obtuse  that  friendship  anxjnfi;  the  fam- 
ily of  free  nations  la  neceaaary  for  Cuba's 
progress.  Since  coming  to  power  Castro's 
foreign  policy  has  been  one  of  antagonism, 
hate,  and  robbery  of  property  owned  by  na- 
tions that  have  befriended  his  country. 

Having  taken  over  a  not  too  strong  house, 
Castro  seems  to  be  bent  on  weakening  it 
further  and  as  far  as  possible,  though  he 
probably  lacks  the  perception  to  realize  what 
he  is  doing. 

[Prom  the  Charlerton  (ac.)   News  and 

Courier.  Jan.  23.  19€0| 

BoLDza   UJ3.   Acnon   om   Cvbs   Rkqitiisb   To 

SarECT7AW>  Pkxsdom  Pkok  Castro 

In  rallying  the  Cuban  mob.  Pldel  Castro 

Is  goading  Uie  United  States  ever  mitre  tuieij 


toward  decisive  action.  Unwilling  though 
our  Government  may  be.  It  cannot  put  ofl 
Indefinitely  adopting  firmer  means  of  curb- 
ing the  bearded  dictator. 

If  Washington  continues  to  do  nothing,  a 
ptnple'B  republic  soon  wUI  be  In  full  bloom 
ICO  nules  ofl  the  Florida  cxMst  and  a  new 
s'.igln^  area  fur  Soviet  power  will  take  shape. 

Polite  treatment  oi  Castro  has  not  made 
him  act  respectab!y  Amrrtrnn  property  i.as 
been  seized.  U.S.  citirens  have  been  put  In 
Ja.l.  Ca-siro  has  rejected  fnend-.hip  w.th  the 
country  that  liberated  Cuba  In  1898.  He  has 
Jo-ned  the  Communist  bloc  m  the  United 
Nations.  The  direction  in  whicli  he  is  ieaU- 
ixitj  must  not  be  miainterpreied. 

The  latest  outrageous  act,  an  abusive 
spiech  against  the  .'^'pa.nish  Am.ha&s.-id.ir  to 
C-uba.  was  not  without  dcs.^n  Cuban 
middle  and  upper  cl.-wses  hnve  stmn?  emo- 
tional ties  to  Spain  They  r^prard  Spain  w;;i 
the  same  kind  of  affection  that  many  Ameri- 
ca.-is  feel  for  England  Hy  s-.-.Ki.-ig  at  Spain, 
Castro  would  discredit  n.>jtierj.ie  eienients  In 
Cuba.  If  he  can  link  Spain,  which  is  dis- 
liked by  Latin  America's  leftwlrg  Intellec- 
tuals, with  Washington,  he  will  have  gained 
another  point  in  i\is  propaganda  war  against 
Ui«  United  SUtes. 

Tbe  A.ssoclated  Press  reports  that  U  S  Am- 
bassador Philip  Bonsai  now  believes  s  new 
poUcy  is  needed  with  respect  to  Cuba.  If 
h'^  3u:r?''s-.^  a  crackdown  on  Castro,  it  is  un- 
likely the  State  Department  will  end(  rse  h  .s 
retommendatlons.  The  State  Department 
has  a  long  history  of  resisting  bold  mea.sures 
agiunst  world  communism  Sucb  firmness 
a.s  exists  In  US  policies  comes  from  the  De- 
fense Department. 

The  Am.erlcan  press  has  changed  its  tune 
on  Castro.  Influential  newspi.pers  such  as 
th<!  Washington  Post  and  the  Cnicago  Daiiy 
News,  once  s'rongiy  pr^-Castr  >.  n<v.v  con- 
demn him.  The  public  is  getting  into  a 
frame  of  mind  for  action  against  the  Cuoan 
dictator.=  h;p 

Thou£;h  the  State  Department  In  1934 
slg.Ted  awav  t.he  speciric  right  to  intervene 
In  Cuba,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  Is  still  the 
NsMon-s  basic  ^ilde  for  this  hemfsphere. 
Th-s  137-year-oJd  doniment  estaM»«>hed  a 
permanent  US  policy  of  barring  Bumpefln 
powers  from  taking  over  Latin  American 
governments  While  Ehiropean  Communists 
ar'j  not  in  direct  control  of  Cuba.  Ca.«tro"B 
lieutenants  are  leftists  who  follow  the  inter- 
national Communist  line.  TTius  the  United 
States  has  a  doctrinal  basis  for  Intervention 

But  what  sort  of  action  should  the  United 
States  take  in  Cubs»  The  a.nswer.  In  our 
Judgment,  is  whatever  may  be  necessary. 
If  Americans  will  do  whafs  necessary  to  hold 
a  string  of  little  Inlands  5  miles  ofT  the  main- 
land of  China,  they  should  not  lack  for  bold- 
ness In  Cuba. 

The  first  logical  .step  to  restore  frf^dom 
In  Cuba  Is  to  withhold  the  suyar  sxibsldv, 
which  Castro's  government  needs  to  prop 
up  the  economy.  Next  could  come  with- 
drawal of  US.  recognition,  an  embargo  on 
trade,  and  support  of  a  free  Cuba  movement 
in  t.ie  United  States. 

Beyond  this  U  the  pos.<=tblIlty  of  direct 
United  States  military  UitervenUon.  should 
revolt  occur  As  In  Lebanon,  the  United 
States  would  have  to  go  in  quickly  and  get 
out  )u8t  as  fast. 

If  the  US.  ao\'emment  could  act  In  Leb- 
arxjn.  which  is  across  the  world.  It  could 
act  in  Cuba  at  Its  own  doorstep.  All  that's 
necessary  u  for  the  public  to  get  adjusted 
to  tjae  Idea.  Military  Intervention  may  seem 
too  drastic  at  the  moment,  but  we  believe 
the  public  U  ready  for  Initial  steps.  If  these 
are  successful,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to 
■end  Uarlnes  to  Cuba. 

One  way  or  another,  communism  must  b« 
barred  Irum  the  New  World. 


THE  DISMANTLING  OP  THE  ERA  OP 
TERROR 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Tlicrnas  E  Murray  i.s  one  of  the  ablest 
engineers  \i\  the  United  States.  He  is 
also  one  of  the  most  public  spirited  citi- 
E<  n."?  For  a  number  of  years  he  wa.s  a 
member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commi?;- 
sion.  Since  his  departure  from  that 
body  he  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  tune 
and  attention  to  the  problem  of  tl^e 
proper  use  of  atomic  energy  and  the  be.^t 
policy  the  US    Government  can  adopt. 

On  December  9.  1959  he  read  an 
extraordinary  paper  before  the  In.stitute 
of  World  AlTaiis.  in  Pasadena,  Caiif. 
The  paper  Ls  entitled  "The  Dismantling 
of  the  fcra  of  1  trror  " 

In  his  paper.  Mr  Murray  proposes 
that  an  international  afency  be  set  up 
to  supervise  the  do.struction  of  American 
and  Iius.s,an  megat<.in  weapons:  that  the 
destructK^n  be  done  on  a  maUlung  basis, 
weapon  for  equal  weapon,  and  that  the 
process  be  conunued  until  its  poliiical 
purpose  LS  achieved 

I  ask  unanimous  con.«;pnt  that  the  full 
text  of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Murray  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecoRD, 

a.s  follows: 

The  Dismantukg  of  th«  Era  or  Traaoa 
(Remarks  prepared  by  Thomas  E  Murray. 
con-suIUnt  to  the  J.  .ir.t  Committee  on 
Atomic  Ener^  for  dfllrery  before  Insti- 
tute of  World  Affairs,  HunUngton-Shera- 
ton  Hotel,  Pasadena.  Calif  .  December  9, 
1959) 

On  August  29.  1049.  when  the  Soviet  Union 
exploded  ;u  firtx.  at.>mic  devie.  a  new  era 
began  \n  the  long  history  of  Ue  relaUons 
between  poliUcs  and  force.  During  the 
ensuing  decade  the  pace  of  p.jlltlca!  and  tech- 
nological change  has  been  so  swift  that  men 
are  now  be«;ln!ne  to  sav  that  we  have  reached 
the  end  of  the  era  that  be^an  In  1949 

One  general  Judgment  r.f  thp  era  is  becom- 
ing Increasingly  common.  We  new  realize 
that  the  Immense  drive  to  arm  the  United 
States  with  nuclear  weapons  and  delivery 
systems  has  not  been  guided  and  controlled 
by  a  clear  and  pmctlcal  national  purpose. 
In  particular,  five  criticisms  are  gaining  cur- 
rency. 

First,  our  armament  eflort  has  been  wronp- 
ly  subject  to  the  dominatlDn  of  technology. 
We  have  failed  to  submit  technological  possl- 
bihUes  to  the  criterion  of  millUry  and  po- 
litical usefulness.  Second,  the  result  has 
been  an  emphasis  on  tlie  strategy  of  un- 
limited war.  as  exhibited  in  the  concept  of 
massive  reUillatlon.  Third,  the  further  re- 
sult has  been  a  complete  di'.orce  between 
mil.'ary  strategy  and  puUUcai  aims.  Our 
domin.u.t  military  •'•ratcgy  and  Its  support- 
ing arms  lo<  k  to  the  release  of  unlimited 
power,  whereas  cur  political  alms,  whatever 
they  may  be,  are  certainly  not  unlimited. 
Fourth,  and  again  in  consequence,  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  enormous  power  itruggle 
now  going  on  In  the  world  arena,  our  for- 
eign policies  lack  the  neces.sary  support  of 
force.  Oiu  military  strength  has  degener- 
ated Into  a  mere  capacity  to  wreak  unlim- 
ited nuclear  violence,  which  is  politically 
useless,  and  this  very  capacity  InhlbiU  us 
from  the  u.se  of  limited  force,  which  may  be 
fx<Utlca;:y  necessary.  Fifth,  this  whole  dis- 
orderly structure  of  policy  stands  under  the 
flnal  peril,  which  Is  a  lack  of  mnml  ranctlon. 
It  is  against  the  dictates  of  reason  that  miU- 
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tary  stiategy  should  accept  the  control  of 
technol)>?y.  Politics,  not  technology.  Is  the 
rightfu!  master  of  military  doctrine.  It  Is 
also  agidnst  the  dictates  of  reason  that  the 
use  of  force,  which  may  be  the  necessary 
Instrun  ert  of  justice,  should  suller  moral 
degradation  aixl  become  a  sheer  exercise  In 
vlnienoi',  which  can  serve  no  moral  or  politi- 
cal pur  iKises. 

Th  •s*  Qve  crltlclaoM  are  entirely  valid.  If 
I  may  sty  so.  I  had  made  them  myself  before 
their  vt.lldlty  began  to  be  comnxwly  recog- 
nized Taken  together,  they  democstrata 
tlie  instant  need  for  a  new  design  of  Amer- 
ican po.lcy.  guided  by  a  new  vision  oi  the 
public  purpose  of  America. 

The  danger  at  tiie  moment  Is  that  Amer- 
ican dlairmament  policies  during  the  decade 
to  come  will  be  cbaracterized  by  the  same 
confuslcns  that  have  marked  our  armament 
policies  In  the  decade  tiiat  is  past.  We 
swunij  nUT  action  on  armament  without 
stopping  to  put  right  order  in  our  thought. 
We  havii  already  swut^  Into  action  on  dis- 
armame:it  without  stopping  to  correct  the 
di-sorder  .  of  thought  that  have  already  proved 
so  pemli ious  and  will  prove  pemiclcus  again. 

The  Crst  problem  then  Is  to  df  flne  the 
public  p.irpoBe  of  America  In  the  Oeid  of  dia- 
armame  it.  Tlie  basis  of  deflnition  must  be 
the  essential  distinction  t>etween  violence 
and  for-.e.  This  Is  a  political  distinction, 
based  o  i  a  moral  premise.  By  violence  I 
mean  tfce  nae  of  military  power  in  such  an 
extensive.  Indlscrimln.'iUng.  or  even  unlim- 
ited, measure  and  manner  that  Its  use  be- 
comes Inept  and  useless  for  the  rational 
purposet  of  ixjiltlcs.  which  are  always  lim- 
ited. B'  force  I  mean  the  use  of  p>ower  in 
such  a  Imlted  measure  and  in  such  a  dls- 
erlmlnating  manner  that  Its  use  becomes  an 
apt  Insuument  for  the  achievement  of  leclti- 
mate  po  Itical  goals.  The  release  cf  violence 
Is  lrrat)<inal  and  therefore  Immoral  but  the 
use  of  f(rce.  as  thus  dertned  can  be  rightful, 
depending  an  the  p«i.iUcal  rationality  and 
moral  Tightness  of  the  particular  purposes 
for  whtc.)  It  Is  used. 

The  p  i,«t  decade  has  been  an  era  of  terror 
because  over  It  has  hung  the  threat  of 
vlolence--uncontro;ied,  unlimited,  both  po- 
litically ind  morally  absurd.  Our  immediate 
and  urg'nt  purpose,  therefore,  m\ist  be  to 
effect  ar  orderly  di.fmantllng  of  the  era  of 
terror,  b  .•  dissipating  thi.s  threat  of  violence. 
This  neiaUve  purpose  must  be  allied  with 
the  mor*  poeltlve  purjxDse  of  effecting  tlie 
orderly  conFtructli  n  of  a  new  era.  One  can- 
not give  It  a  name  or  fully  describe  It  But 
Its  essertlnl  characteristic  must  be  the  re- 
Instaterrent  of  force  as  an  Instrument  for 
the  baale  political  purpose  that  is  Indicated 
In  the  American  Constitution,  namely  to 
establish  Justice. 

Given  the  nature  of  man,  the  art  of  inter- 
national pollUcs  caiinot  dispense  with  the 
v^t.  or  at  least  the  tlireat.  of  force,  any  more 
than  hu^ian  society  can  dispense  with  law. 
which  r<  quires  force  to  back  it  up.  On  the 
other  h.Lnd,  International  politics  perishes 
as  an  ar ,  If  power  is  allowed  to  suffer  moral 
degradation  and  become  mere  violence,  which 
is  de6tru;tive  of  the  very  Idea  of  force  and  of 
law  too. 

Thu  itatement  of  the  twofold  nationn! 
purpose  of  America  Immediately  serves  to 
make  It  :lear  that  nuclear  tests  arc  not  the 
primary  or  most  important  Issue.  The  past 
decade  his  not  been  the  era  of  terror  because 
It  has  been  an  era  of  tests.  The  current 
mora  tor  I  am  on  all  tests  has  done  nothing  to 
banish  tie  tiueat  of  violence.  This  threat 
derives  fi  om  the  escape  at  nuclear  technoio^ 
from  tht!  control  of  mihtary  doctrine  and 
political  purpose.  Here  the  primary  Issue 
appears.  Technok>gy  does  not  know  the  dif- 
ference between  vlolencs  and  force.  Left 
to  Itself,  without  tbe  control  of  higher  pol- 
icy. It  lus  tended  to  enlarge  our  capacity  to 
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wreak  violence,  not  to  use  force.  Gcvem- 
ment,  however.  Is  sap>posed  to  know  this  es- 
sential polltlc&I  and  mcff^  distinction.  And 
It  Is  ttas  duty  aC  Gorenunent.  by  political 
decision,  to  make  the  Implications  cA  the 
distinction  binding  both  on  the  deliberations 
of  the  military  strategist  and  on  the  experi- 
ments of  the  technokiglcal  expert. 

The  primary  issue  therefore  Is  a  reform  of 
thought,  to  be  expressed  in  political  deci- 
sions. Moreover,  it  Is  not  difficult  to  discern 
the  direction  that  political  decision  must 
taice,  if  it  Is  tc^  rectify  ItE  own  pafct  errors  and 
retrie\e  its  own  p>a£t  failures.  The  disorders 
of  policy  In  the  pa£t  decade  have  left  as  their 
fateful  legacy  a  great  and  ever  growing  stock- 
pile ol  a'eapons  of  violence — megaton  wea- 
pons whose  destructive  capacity  is  unlimited. 
If  used  In  the  numbers  required  by  liie  cur- 
rent strategy  of  nuifslve  retaliation.  We 
must  assume  that  the  Soviet  stockpile 
matches  our  own.  The  sheer  existence  of 
these  et(>ci^plles  Is  the  proximate  reason  why 
the  past  decr.de  has  been  an  era  of  terror. 
The&e  stock  pUes  have  created  their  own 
suategy.  which  is  that  of  war  of  annihilaUon. 
And  the  threat  of  annihilation  iias  in  turn 
created  the  terror. 

It  follows  in  all  logic  that  the  era  of  terror 
wul  rK>t  be  d>fmanticd  until  Uiese  megaton 
stockpiles  are  tbemaelves  diszuanUked.  This 
Is  the  immediate  iseue  presented  for  political 
dtcision  The  deciaion  does  not  fall  to  the 
strategist  or  to  the  technologist.  It  fal^s 
squarely  within  the  province  ol  politics,  for 
it  is  an  Issue  that  concerns  the  public  pur- 
pose of  the  United  States.  The  making  of 
this  decision  by  Government  is  the  very  con- 
dition for  the  rpstorallon  of  politics  to  its 
rightful  place  of  primacy  in  the  structure  of 
American  policy.  There  is  no  other  way  in 
which  the  present  rupture  between  political 
purpose  and  military  strategy  can  be  healed 
in  Its  depilis. 

1  si;  u.d  like,  first,  to  present  In  general 
outline  the  form  that  thu  political  decision 
should  take,  and  then  construct  the  argu- 
ment,   pro   and   con. 

My  suggestion  has  two  parts.  First,  that 
an  internauunal  agency  be  constituted  and 
located  on  neutral  territory  and  empowered 
to  supervise  the  systematic  destruction  of 
the  megaton  weapons  in  the  American  and 
Soviet  stockpiles.  Second,  that  the  destruc- 
tion be  done  on  a  matching  basis,  weapon  for 
equal  weapon.  The  United  States  will  hand 
over  to  the  international  agency  one  megaton 
weapton,  beginning  in  the  highest  ranee;  the 
Soviet  Union  wiU  in  turn  hand  over  one 
weapon  of  the  same  size.  Experts  in  the 
agency  will  be  able  to  estimate,  within  a 
small  percentage  of  error,  whether  the 
weapons  are  equal  In  their  yield.  The 
"hardware"  <  f  the  weapons  will  then  be  de- 
stroyed In  some  public  fashion.  Their  con- 
tent of  highly  enriched  fissionable  material 
Will  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  appropriate 
international  authority  for  peaceful  uses. 
This  matching  of  weapons,  one  lor  one,  will 
continue.  The  process  has  a  political  pur- 
pofe — to  end  the  era  of  terror,  to  banish  the 
threat  of  violence,  to  redeem  force  from  its 
moral  degradation  and  its  political  absurdity 
The  process  will  therefore  continue  until  this 
political  purpose,  under  a  decent  respect  to 
the  opinions  of  mankind,  has  been  achieved. 

Considerable  detail  ought  to  be  added  to 
this  proposal:  but  the  presentation  of  Its 
substance  ts  sufficient  tor  tbe  purposes  of 
Inunedlste  public  debate  I  shall  undertake 
to    make    the   case   for   It. 

In  the  first  place,  this  proposal  takes  far 
more  realistic  account  of  the  needs  ot  na- 
tional security  than  does  current  American 
disarmament  policy.  Our  present  pottcy  was 
announced  at  the  London  Conference  of  196A, 
and  It  has  not  been  changed.  It  calls  for 
nuclear  disarmament:  first,  by  the  cessation 
of  all  nuclear  tests:  second,  by  the  stopfiagc 


of  the  flow  of  asBlocable  material  into  weap- 
ons: third,  by  the  total  destructlan  of  all 
existing  nuclear  stockpiles.  This  proposal 
clearly  Illustrates  our  fatal  habit  of  divorcing 
political  and  military  pcrfidea.  For  political 
reasons  we  declared  a  moratorKmi  on  all 
tests,  despite  the  fact  that  military  reasons 
demanded  certain  kliids  of  tests.  These  tests 
would  develop  what  I  have  caUed  the  third 
generation  of  weapons.  They  would  be  car- 
ried out  underground  and  give  us  new  types 
of  much  needed  limited  weapons,  defensive 
arul  ollenatvc,  which  could  be  used  In  dis- 
criminating fashion.  Moreover,  the  other 
parts  of  the  proposal.  If  carried  out,  would 
be  fatal  to  any  rational  ccmcept  of  American 
military  strength.  The  program  would  strip 
us.  not  only  of  the  capacity  for  unlimited 
and  useless  nuclear  violence,  but  also  of  the 
most  useful  and  necessary  capacity  to  use 
limited  nuclear  farce. 

It  Is  true  that  the  carrying  out  of  the 
present  program  was  made  contingent  on  the 
establishment  of  international  Inspection  and 
controls.  Howev«-,  In  the  matter  of  tests  It 
Is  clear  to  Informed  people  that  an  ade- 
quate and  effective  Inspection  system,  which 
would  detect  tests  even  down  to  6  or  10  kilo- 
tons,  is  for  the  pwesent  not  a  definite  scien- 
tific possibility,  and  It  Is  also,  for  the  fore- 
seeable future,  a  political  Impossibility.  An 
adequate  and  effective  system  would  have  to 
consi.<;t  of  thoiiBands  of  stations,  equipped 
with  devices  not  jret  invented:  this  Is  the 
scientific  problem.  Many  hundreds  of  these 
stations  would  have  to  be  on  Soviet  and 
Red  Chinese  territory;  this  Is  the  pollUcal 
impossibility. 

Moreover,  the  stoppage  of  all  nuclear  pro- 
duction and  the  total  destruction  of  existing 
stockpiles — stand  even  farther  beyond  the 
possibility  of  control  for  sclenUflc  and  po- 
litical reasons.  TTierefore.  the  first  argument 
for  my  new  oropoeal  Ilea  In  the  need  to  find 
a  safe  alternative  to  the  extremely  risky  and 
altogether  unrealistic  policy  to  which  we  arc 
prerently  committed. 

In  the  second  place,  the  nrw  proposal  goes 
to  the  heart  of  the  issue.  It  is  the  sinister 
stockpiles  of  megaton  weapons,  and  the 
strategies  of  annihilation  built  on  them, 
which  give  off  the  fumes  of  terror  that  to- 
day are  poisoning  the  International  at- 
m.OFphere.  TTie  terror  has  to  be  attacked  at 
Its  source,  which  is  the  bilateral  and  balanc- 
ing power  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  wreck  the  fabric  ot  civilization  In 
a  matter  of  hours.  These  pools  of  potentially 
unlimited  violence  mtist  be  drained  and 
dried.    AH  other  Issues  are  secondary  to  this. 

In  the  third  place,  this  proposal  Is  prac- 
tical. It  should  be  possible  to  negotiate  an 
agreement  on  It  between  otirselves  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  only  two  necessary  partners 
to  such  an  agreement.  The  single  Indis- 
pensable condition  of  agreement  exists, 
namely,  self-interest,  hard  and  cold  self-In- 
terect.  the  common  and  coincident  self- 
interest  of  both  parties.  It  la  as  much  In  the 
Interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  It  la  In  ours 
to  avoid  the  ultimate  catastrophe  In  which 
the  era  of  terror  may  culminate,  If  It  Is  not 
dellheratelj  brought  to  sn  end.  No  national 
Interest.  American  or  Russian,  Is  served  by 
maintaining  and  Increasing  a  stockpile  of 
weapons  of  violence  that  are  utterly  use- 
less for  any  political  purpose,  Russian  or 
American.  The  political  absurdity  of  unlim- 
ited nuclear  violence — rectprocaBy  acknowl- 
edged— this  la  the  basic  fact  on  which,  as  on 
solid  ground,  an  agreement  can  be  based. 
In  the  course  of  their  rivalry  for  megaton 
armament  the  United  States  and  the  UJ5.SJB. 
have  both  been  driven  into  an  absurd  sltua- 
Uon.  There  Is  a  eommon  Interest  in  put^ 
ting  an  end  to  It. 

Moreover.  tlM  propanU  te  pncVkeaX  lor 
other  reaacsa.    It  avoid*  tlaa  poUUcal 
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wall  Into  which  other  Amarlc&n  proposals 
have  always  run.  This  stone  wall  Is  set  up  by 
tlie  Soviet  concept  of  absolute  national 
sovereignty  which  fco-blds  honest  and  effec- 
tive International  Inspection  of  Soviet  ter- 
ritory. A  new  formula  has  to  be  found  to 
establish  the  principle  of  international  con- 
trol, "nie  proposal  I  am  discussing  contains 
this  new  formula.  It  does  not  call  for  In- 
spection of  Soviet  territory. 

In  the  fotirth  place,  this  new  proposal  will 
inevitably  And  favor  in  the  court  of  world 
opinion.  This  is  what  the  nations  really 
want — that  the  United  States  should  take 
the  lead  In  bringing  them  out  from  under  the 
shadow  of  possible  annihilation.  The  Soviet 
Union  could  not  refuse  to  follow  this  lead 
without  incurring  the  political  punishment 
of  the  disfavor  of  the  nations.  Moreover. 
by  making  this  proposal  the  Unlte<i  States 
would  finally  assume  the  Initiative  in  the 
problem  of  disarmament.  In  all  negotlationa 
the  party  that  defines  the  issue  has  already 
gained  the  Initiative.  We  lost  it  by  giving 
way  under  pressure  and  allowing  the  Soviet 
Union  to  define,  as  the  primary  issue  in  dis- 
armament, the  cessation  of  all  tests.  This 
was  a  grave  mistake  on  many  counts.  We 
shall  rectify  it.  and  gather  the  initiative  into 
our  own  hands,  only  if  we  ourselves  define 
the  real  Issue  that  rightfully  claims  primacy. 
This  primary  issue  is  the  stockpiled  capacity 
for  linllmlted  violence. 

In  the  fifth  place.  If  megaton  means  of 
wreaking  violence  were  thxis  gradually  to 
be  destroyed  by  mutual  agreement,  the 
threat  of  violence  would  cease  to  be  of  use 
as  an  instrument  of  international  politics. 
It  would  be  absiird  for  a  nation  to  begin 
surrendering  its  weapons  of  terror,  and  at 
the  same  time  go  on  brandishing  the  threat 
of  their  use.  Nuclear  blackmail  would  be  at 
an  end.  The  international  atmosphere 
would  be  considerably  cleared. 

In  the  sixth  place,  the  essential  distinction 
between  the  cold  war  and  the  era  of  terror 
would  begin  to  be  realized.  The  cold  war 
had  begun  before  the  era  of  terror  set  In; 
It  wUl  continue  after  the  terror  Ls  ended. 
Basically,  the  cold  war  Is  a  crisis  in  civiliza- 
tion. The  contest  Is  between  opposed  con- 
ceptions of  the  nature  of  man,  his  role  In 
history,  and  his  relaUon  to  the  State.  This 
Ideological  conflict  has  carried  over  into  the 
fleld  of  politics;  and  its  economic  dimension 
Is  continually  growing.  EKiring  the  era  of 
terror  it  has  also  acquired  a  military  di- 
mension of  altogether  swollen  proportions. 
Until  this  military  dimension  Is  cut  down  to 
proper  size,  the  real  Issues  In  the  cold  war 
will  be  obscured. 

In  particular,  It  Is  absolutely  necessary  to 
remove  from  the  cold  war  the  issue  of  sheer 
physical  survival.  This  Issue  has  done 
nothing  but  darken  counsel,  paralyze  pur- 
pose, and  confuse  policy.  The  Issue  la  fun- 
damentally false;  survival  should  never  be 
an  Issue  In  political  struggles  or  even  In  war. 
But  a  nightmarish  sort  of  reality  attaches 
to  the  Issue  of  survival  because  of  the  mega- 
ton stockpiles  whose  use  would  Imperil  the 
survival  of  everybody  Until  these  weapons 
are  destroyed,  the  Issue  of  stirvlval  will  con- 
tinue to  distract  the  mind  of  America  from 
Its  real  Job.  The  public  purpose  of  America 
In  opposing  world  communism  will  remain 
blurred,  undefined  to  ourselves,  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  to  all  the  world. 

In  the  seventh  place,  a  most  salutary  effect 
would  be  produced  on  American  strategic 
thought.  At  least  since  1953  it  has  stood 
under  the  hypnotic  Influence  of  megaton 
technology.  Its  focus  has  been  fixed  on  the 
strategy  erf  annihilation.  The  concept  of 
massive  retaliation  has  held  it  in  deadly 
thrall.  The  spell  can  only  be  broken  by  the 
political  decision  to  enforce  the  primary  of 
FKJlltics  and  to  begin  an  orderly  surrender  of 
weapons  that  are  politically  useless.  This 
decision  would  compel  th"  military  strategist 
to  take  new  thought.     There  could  at  last 


tales  placs  a  movement  toward  Increased 
fiexlbillty  In  strategic  thinking,  toward  a 
revival  of  the  traditional  principle  that  the 
aim  of  a  general  is  the  will  of  the  opposing 
commander,  not  the  butchery  of  his  forces, 
still  less  the  total  destruction  of  his  country 
and  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  its 
civilian  population.  Thus  military  doctrine 
would  find  Its  way  to  rightful  relation  with 
political  alms.  The  fatal  rupture  would 
come  to  an  end.  And  with  this  change  in 
strategy  from  emphasis  on  inept  violence 
to  emphasis  on  apt  force  the  technology  of 
weapons  would  at  last  be  brought  under 
proper  rule  ^nd  restraint.  The  tall  of  tech- 
nology would  cease  to  fly  the  kite  of  strategy. 
In  the  eighth  place,  a  step  would  be  taken 
toward  the  positive  goal  of  American  dis- 
armament policy  The  distant  goal,  still 
far  over  the  horizon  of  the  future,  is  the 
grfvdual  transfer  of  the  right  to  use  arms 
anl  to  produce  nuclear  arms,  to  some  new 
kind  of  international  authority.  A  small 
step  toward  this  goal  would  be  taken  by 
establishing  an  international  agency  em- 
powered to  supervise  the  destruction  of 
weipons  of  violence.  This  assignment  is  very 
ILcr.ited.  But  the  new  agency  would  em- 
body the  essential  principle  of  International 
cor.trol  of  nuclear  armament.  The  principle 
woold  have  been  publicly  recognized  in  the 
face  of  the  nations  and  extensions  of  it 
would  gradually  become  possible. 

In  the  ninth  place,  a  considerable  amount 
of  highly  enriched  fissionable  material  would 
become  available,  presumably  to  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency,  for  peaceful 
purposes  particularly  for  the  development  of 
Industrial  nuclear  power  This  fact  would 
give  a  tremendous  and  badly  needed  Impulse 
to  the  whole  program  of  atoms  for  peace. 
This  development  would  have  Important 
consequences  both  in  the  Improvement  of 
international  relations  as  well  as  In  the 
advance   of    economic    progress. 

Here  then  are  the  reasons  in  favor  of  the 
proposal.  What  are  the  reasons  against  it? 
There   are  only    two. 

First.  It  will  be  said  that  an  a«rreement 
to  match  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  destruction 
of  weapons  of  violence  would  impair  the 
military  strength   of   the  United   States. 

This  objection  rests  on  a  false  concept  of 
strength      I  do  not  consider  it  strength  on 
our  part  to  consent  to  the  current  degrada- 
tion of  force  Into  violence      On  the  contrary, 
it    is    weakness      Surely,    it    Is    moral    weak- 
ness.    It  is  a  failure  of  the  moral  intelligence 
to  understand  what  Is  going  on,  or  a  want  of 
morai   courage  to  stop   this   process  of   cor- 
ruption.    It    Is    also    p<jlltlcal    weakness      It 
is   a    failure  of    the   political    Intelligence   to 
see  the  absurdity  of  violence,  and  Ui  .see  also 
the  rational  necessity  of  force,  for  the   pur- 
poses    of     politics       Moreover,     unless     this 
process  of   moral   degradation   Is  checked   by 
the  courage  of  political  decision,  the  result 
will    be   to   continue   and    increase  our   mili- 
tary   weakness,    the    weakness    of    a    nuclear 
establishment     whoee     political     uselessness 
grows    more    and    more    apparent,    and    the 
weakness  of  a  technology  wh^iee  resources  of 
power  are  exploited  without  purpose,  because 
they  lack  due  military  and  political  direction. 
It    is    beoming    apparent    today    that    we 
have  been   pursuing  an   illusion  of  strength 
along   a   dead-end    road,   the  same   dead-end 
road  into  which  technology  turned  military 
doctrine  In    1953,  when  the  hydrogen   bomb 
assumed  control  of  strategy      Since  that  day 
our    nuclear    superiority    has    been    lost.     A 
balance    of    nuclear    power   has   been    estab- 
lished.    In   this   new   situation    the   strategy 
of  ultimate  deterrence  plus  massive  retalia- 
tion and  the  megaton  stockpile  which  sup- 
ports this  strategy  have  lost  whatever  value, 
both   military  and   political,   they   may  once 
have   had    In    the    past   day   of    our   nuclear 
superiority. 

The   conclusion  Is  that   we  ought  now   to 
make    some    political    use    of    this    stockpile 


since  It  has  been  a  military  liability.  Self- 
interest  presently  dictates  that  we  trade  in 
our  great  weapons  of  violence,  one  for  one, 
with  the  Soviet  Union  doing  the  same,  aa  a 
political  deal  with  a  political  piuTXJse.  This 
act  of  self-interest  would  also  be  an  act  of 
the  moral  conscience  of  America  and  a  decla- 
ration of  our  civilized  public  purpose.  We 
would  Rive  witness  In  action  that  we  shall 
not  abdicate  the  rlRht  uses  of  force,  but  that 
we  do  abjure  the  senseless  uses  of  violence, 
because  we  understand  that  politics  needs 
force,   but   morals  condemn   violence. 

The  second  objection  raises  the  ultimate 
question  Would  the  proposed  action  invite 
massive  5^)viet  aggression  and  of>en  the 
United  States  to  defeat  and  destruction? 
Would  not  the  Soviet  Union  "cheat  on"  the 
agreement  in  order  to  gain  nuclear  8up>erlor- 
ity  in  megaton  weafjcjns.  and  then  would  It 
nf>t.  at  R<jme  given  moment,  launch  a  total 
attack  on  the  United  States? 

This  p<is.«!lhility  cannot  be  abnolutely  ex- 
cluded Here  U  the  irreducible  risk.  No 
p<^)llcy  can  take  account  of  every  single  future 
poeslbllity  Policy  directs  Itself  to  what  is 
likely  to  happen,  not  to  what  may  possibly 
happen  Risks  must  always  be  calculated. 
On  any  fair  calculation  the  risk  Involved 
in  my  p.'-op.jsai  Is  minimal  Certainly  It  Is 
far  leas  .serious  than  the  risk  Involved  In  the 
present  American  dlsarnxament  proposal 

It  has  to  be  remembered  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  force  and  violence,  which  I  am 
urging  as  the  basic  premise  of  American 
policy,  does  In  fact  consUiute  the  basic 
premise  of  Soviet  policy  In  contrast  com- 
munism Is  not  committed  to  the  political 
ineptitude  of  unlimited  violence  The  Com- 
munist purpose  Is  always  to  use  apt  force, 
whenever  it  la  useful  or  necessary  Here  lies 
the  real  risk  for  the  United  States  Fores 
Is  forever  the  servant  of  Communist  policies. 
It  win  be  used  not  only  on  the  defensive 
occasion  but  also  to  further  the  success  of 
the   offensive   move. 

Therefore  the  United  States  must  always 
expect  from  the  Soviet  Union  the  threat,  and 
the  use  of  apt  force  in  support  of  declared 
policies.  This.  I  repeat.  Is  the  real  risk,  the 
ever  present  likelihood— In  fact,  the  cer- 
tainty— to  which  American  policy  must  ad- 
dress Itself.  This  risk  was  disregarded  by 
the  sweeping  three-part  dusarmament  policy 
set  by  the  United  States  In  1956.  My  pro- 
posal  takes  it  fully  into  account. 

For  the  rest,  there  remains  the  outside 
possibility,  the  unlikely  contingency,  the 
tenuous  risk  that  no  disarmament  policy, 
however  ingenious,  can  absolutely  exclude. 
Might  it  not  happen  that,  at  some  future 
and  undetermined  date.  In  a  conjectural  sit- 
uation of  possible  Communist  nuclear  su- 
periority, the  Soviet  Union  might  conceiv- 
ably threaten  the  use  of  tr>tal  nuclear 
violence,  for  no  very  clear  or  predictable 
political  purpose?  Who  could  possibly  an- 
swer this  question?  This  is  not  the  kind  of 
guesswork  on  which  present  American  policy 
ought  to  be  based  For  my  part,  I  cherish 
the  confident  hope  that.  If  such  a  threat  of 
violence  were  ever  to  be  made,  the  United 
States  would  be  secure  enough  in  other 
forms  of  valid  nuclear  strength,  to  have  the 
courage  simply  to  defy  it 

Let  us.  however,  come  back  from  specula- 
tions about  the  unforeseeable  future  to  the 
certain  and  seen  realities  of  the  present. 
The  existent  fact  is  that  the  real  Invitation 
to  military  helplessness  and  political  defeat 
before  the  advancing  forces  of  communl.<=m 
Is  being  Issued  by  the  present  rigidity  of  the 
Amerl.-an  [xieture.  both  political  and  mili- 
tary, that  refuses  to  make  the  essential  dis- 
tinction between  apt  force  and  Inept  vio- 
lence. The  enforcement  of  this  di.stinctlon 
points  the  only  way  to  security,  both  for 
ourselves  and  for  all  the  world 

I  do  not.  of  coTirsp.  maintain  that  tt  will 
be  easy  to  negotiate  in  detail  the  precise  and 
conrrpte  mf'anlng  of  thU  distinction  as  ap- 
plied to  nuclear  stockpUes.     But  I  do  main- 
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t&ln  that  this  Is  the  cardinal  larue  that  needs 
to  be  negotiated.  I  further  maintain  that 
the  nece;,sary  premise  of  negotiation  exists. 
It  is  a  m,ater  of  self-interest  to  both  parties 
to  agree  to  the  distinction  Itself  and  to  strike 
a  further  a^ecment  to  negotiate  its  prac- 
tical met Jilng.  Buocess  In  the  negotlationa 
la  not  bxured.  But  at  least  success  Is  a 
more  gen  alne  poeslhilUy  and  a  more  Instant 
necessity  In  tills  area  than  anywhere  el^>e. 

Nor  need  we  fear  that  the  guidance  of 
Divine  Piovidence  will  be  lacking  to  us  as 
we  thus  set  to  work  to  dismantle  the  Fra 
of  Terro*.  whtch  baa  ifroim  liicrc«sln^)y 
offensive  to  the  moraJ  conscience.  The  re- 
dempUoc  of  mankind  from  the  dctninlon  of 
terror  Is  aot  alien  to  the  intentions  of  Cjod. 


PACTTo    ABOUT   THE   AMERICAN 
MERCHANT  MARINE 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Propellei  Club  of  the  United  States  is  a 
nationwide,  one  might  even  say  a  world- 
wide, organization  of  shipping,  export- 
ing, indistry.  and  professionai  people 
banded  together  for  the  si>eclfic  purpose 
of  piroaH>ting  and  6upporUi:ig  an  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  and  allied  indus- 
tries adeiiuate  to  meet  tlie  requirements 
of  national  .•security  and  of  the  eco£komic 
welfare  cf  the  United  States. 

Each  year  the  Propeller  Club  conducts 
an  Amer  can  Merchant  Manne  Confer- 
ence as  part  of  lis  program  of  public 
relations,  education,  and  good  will 
among  importers,  importers,  and  the 
public  generally.  Its  33d  annual  con- 
ference, lield  in  Detroit  this  pwist  Octo- 
ber, very  properly  was  devoted  largely  to 
problems  of  the  country's  "Fourth  Sea- 
coast."  tie  St    Lawrence  Seaway. 

As  an  introduction  to  its  recently  pub- 
lii>hed  record  of  resolutions  adopted  at 
this  33d  t.nnual  convention,  there  Ls  pre- 
sented a  bri(  f  summarization  of  "Pacts 
You  Should  Know  About  the  American 
Merchant  Marine."  This  summar>-  is  so 
impressive,  and  so  deserving  of  wide- 
spread public  attention  and  study,  that 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  .•state- 
ment  be  printed  at  this  point  in   the 

RECXT/RD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  blate- 
mcnt  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  a.5  follows: 

Thcrrt   yor  .Shottjj  Know  Abott  tiii 

American  McacHAj^T  Marinx 

WHAT  rr  IS 

It  \k  an  American  industry  of  substantial 
■iKc,  operating  abc  ut  1  000  «h!ps  of  various 
types  in  ocean  trades  and  5.0O0  vessels  In 
lakes  and  rivers,  pro\-1dlng  over  one-half 
million  }obs  in  vessel  opt-raLions.  ship  con- 
struction and  repair,  port  services  and  sup- 
plies, fuel  oil.  Insurance,  longshore  and  sea- 
farer w.igcs.  etc  ;  providing  about  $2  billion 
in  pa3MX)lls  annually. 

EOLE     or     AMERICAN      MEBCHANT     M  ARIKE     AS     A 
CVST(MEK  or   U.S.  BUSINESS 

It  spends  with  American  business  crncerns 
about  $800  mllllou  per  year  In  goods  and 
services. 

Its  food  bill,  for  foodstuffs  purchased  en- 
tirely from  United  ytates  comp-.tnies,  f^r 
feeding  passengers  and  crew  members  is  975 
million  annually. 

It  gives  $75  minion  In  business  to  other 
AmerlciLU  companies  each  ye^^r  lor  bhip  sup- 
plies. 

American  Insurance  companies  enjoy  173 
million  in  Insurance  premiums  from  Ameri- 
can ahipplng;  oU  companies  9168  million  in 
fuel  oil  and  other  petroleum  product  sales; 
and   shipyards  $99   million  in  repairs. 


It  will  spend  $3  bUllon  in  the  next  few 
years  for  occfui  vfiwils  akuie  in  the  greatest 

shipbuilding  program  In  its  peacetime  his- 
tory. All  Of  these  expenditures  wiU  tw  made 
in  American  shlpyarcls. 

How  TRX  AkCmiCAM  ICKXCHAirT  MSKIirX   BXBVI3 
THM   BCONOMT    Or  THK  UNrTED    BTATIS 

Besides  bein^  a  gre&t  firat-rate  customer 
of     American     business     and     employer     of 

American  IndustrlaJ  workers,  the  American 
merch;xnt  marine  serves  a  vital  roie  in  keep- 
ing the  wheels  of  American  Industry 
turning 

It  provides  the  only  reliable  trans{x>rta- 
Uun  medium  for  the  $32  biiliun  annual  im- 
port-export business  of  the  United  States  on 
which  an  additional  4Vi  million  Americans 
rely  for  their  Jobe 

It  is  the  only  insumnce  in  times  of  stress 
or  emergency  that  our  American  exports  can 
m>i\e  to  their  foreign  markcw. 

This  means  safe,  reliable  traiisp>ort  for  a 
quarter  of  our  cotton;  a  third  of  our  wheat; 
one-half  of  our  entire  rice  crop;  a  quarter 
of  all  tobacco  raised  in  the  United  States; 
the  eqinvalent  of  100  percent  of  all  of  the 
agricultural  products  of  1  acre  out  of  10  in 
the  United  States. 

It  guarantees  to  the  Industry  of  the 
United  States,  because  by  law  it  must  serve 
US.  trade,  that  the  flow  of  essential  Import- 
ed raw  materials  will  not  stop,  and  paralyzes 
our  mills  and  factories.  It  guarantees  trans- 
port to  our  consumption  centers  of  the 
world's  raw  materials,  such  as  manganese, 
bavixlte.  lead.  tin.  nickel,  natural  rubber,  and 
other  esaentlal  meiais  and  ores  whose  {>ri- 
mary  source  is  olten  overseas  and  without 
which  we  could  not  even  produce  steel; 
could  not  operate  the  factories  of  the  Na- 
tion and  could  not  adequately  prepare  for 
defense. 

Its  domestic  oceangoing  fleet  of  modern 
vessels,  serving  the  Intercoast^il  and  coast- 
wise trade,  series  American  Industry  In  two 
Important  ways. 

It  offers  the  largest  single  transport  con- 
ta.iicr.  lu  which  goods  can  be  handled  on 
certain  routes  at  a  lesser  cost  than  by  any 
other  medium. 

It  provides  an  effective  stabilizing  force 
on  land  transport  rates  in  the  basic  com- 
modities without  which  our  industry  would 
be  burdened  with  excessive  costs. 

Its  great  fleet  of  river  and  lake  vessels, 
both  self-propelled  and  towing  types,  pro- 
vides a  transport  system  for  finished  g^iods 
and  raw  bulk  commodities  in  quantities  and 
St  rates  impossible  through  any  other  me- 
dium. In  the  civ.'^e  of  many  bulk  cargoes, 
these  vessels  and  the  transport  system  they 
cuneutute  make  possible  the  very  industries 
tuey  serve. 

American  fiag  tanker  vessels  provide  the 
crude  and  refined  petroleum  products  which 
are  e?.sential  to  every  industrial  operation  on 
the  American  scene. 

WHAT   THK  AMERICAN    MERCHANT   MAITITT   COSTS 

Crintrary  to  generally  accepted  views,  the 
American  merchant  marine  does  not  cost  the 
AmTican  tax{>ayer  "one  red  cent,"  according 
to  Mr  Clarence  O  Morse.  Federal  Maritime 
Adn.inistrator  and  Cliainnan,  Federal  Mari- 
tane  Board. 

It  received  many  millions  In  harbor  and 
navigation  project  appropriations,  but  re- 
turned on  an  average  of  $1.50  for  each  $1 
spent  for  snch  projects  in  economic  benefits 
to  the  industries  and  communities  along  our 
rivers,  lakes,  end  coastlines. 

It  received  $449  million  in  operating  euI>- 
sldios  ( one-lour th  of  our  ocean  fleet  only) 
from  1»46  to  1955.  and  paid  back  Into  the 
UJ5  Treasury  $422  million  in  taxes. 

Millions  In  additional  taxes  were  realized 
out  of  its  purchases  of  supplies,  foodstuffs, 
fuel  oil,  new  ships,  port  services,  and  the 
myriads  of  other  items  bought  from  Ameri- 
can business  to  run  a  modem  American 
mercliuut  fleet. 


DEATH  OP   SENATOR   LANGER,    OF 
NORTH  DAKOTA— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  held  on  January  11,  1960, 
It  was  unanimously  agreed  to  draw  up  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sorrow  of  each 
of  the  members  at  the  passing  of  Senator 
wniiam  Langer.  of  North  Dakota,  who 
inaugurated  the  subcommittee  and 
served  as  its  &rst  chairman.  The  reso- 
lution was  to  make  Doie  of  Soiator 
Langer's  monumental  achievements  in 
the  Senate  generally  and  in  the  su)>- 
commitLee  in  particular. 

I  was  directed,  as  chairman,  to  place 
the  resolution  in  the  permanent  records 
of  the  subcommittee  and  in  the  Con- 

GRESSTOlfAL    RECORD. 

I  was  also  directed  to  send  a  copy  of 
the  resolution  to  each  of  Senator 
Langers  four  daughters:  Mrs.  Cornelia 
Noland,  3326  Quesada  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC;  Mrs.  J.  Peter 
Schaeffer.  7  Hunter  Lane.  Rye.  N.Y. ; 
Mrs.  D.  King  Irwrn,  Lees  Hill  Road.  New 
Vernon.  N.J.;  and  Mrs.  Prantelin  Gokey, 
Box  1959,  Fargo.  N.  Dak. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  cM-dered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

REsotmoN 

Whereas    Senator   William    Langer   had    a 

long  and  distinguished  record  in  the  service 
of  his  country  and  its  people,  respectively, 
at  attorney  general  and  twice  Governor  of 
North  Dakota  and  as  U.S  Senator  from  that 
C;.ate  since  his  elcctk>n  In   1940;    aiKl 

Whereas  Senator  William  Langer,  as  chair- 
man of  the  U£.  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
In  1953-54,  inaugurated  the  Senate  Anti- 
trust and  MonofKDly  Subcommittee  and 
served  as  Its  flryt  chairman:  and 

Whereas  Senator  William  Lanprrt  record 
of  achievement  aa  cnalrman  of  said  Senate 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subconunittee  was 
Instrumental  in  fostering  the  subcommittee 
as  one  of  tlie  p>ermanent  subcommittees  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee;   and 

Whereas  Senator  William  Langer  has  con- 
tinued thrmigh  the  years  since  1953  to  par- 
ticipate actively  in  the  Investigations  and 
hearings  of  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  iArmop- 
oly  Subcomnuttee  and  has  brought  great 
credit  to  the  eficxts  and  accotnpUshments  of 
aaid  subcommittee,  and 

Whereas  Senator  William  Langer  has  long 
been  recognized  as  a  great  champion  of  the 
small  business  people  and  the  efforts  of 
Ck>ngTesa  to  carta  nxmopoly  and  monopolistic 
power  and  control  over  the  destinies  of  man 
and  business;  and 

Whereas  Senator  Langer's  concern  over 
the  problems  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed 
were  reflected  In  all  walks  of  life  and  his 
door  was  open  to  one  and  all  who  needed  a 
sympathetic  car;  and 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee have  for  these  many  years  relied  on  Soi- 
ator  Wliliam  Langers  great  wisdom  and 
enthusiasm  In  combating  any  spreading  of 
monopoly  In  the  United  States  of  America; 
and 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  Senate  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  were 
deeply  gi'lcved  by  the  sudden  passing  of 
their  beloved  colleague  and  friend  od.  No- 
vember 8.  1959,  while  Congress  was  ad- 
journed; and 

Whereas  the  members  of  this  subcocnmlt- 
tee  will  miss  Senator  WUliam  Langer's  wise 
coiinsel  and  rare  humor  In  bcaringa  and 
meetings  of  the  subcommittee:  Now,  there- 
fore, l>e  it 
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Resolved  by  the  Members  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
on  this  the  11th  day  of  January  1980,  That 
they  are  deeply  grieved  by  the  sudden  Iocs 
of  their  friend  and  collea^e,  Senator  Wil- 
liam Langer,  of  North  E>akota.  and  that  said 
loss  wUl  be  genuinely  felt  for  many  years 
to  come  by  tho«e  who  knew,  loved  and 
worthed  with  him  and  by  the  many  people 
who  profited  by  his  dedication  to  our  free 
enterprlaa  system  and  the  antitrust  laws; 
and  further 

Resolved.  That  this  resolution  be  signed  by 
•ach  subcommittee  member  and  placed  In 
the  permanent  records  of  the  subcommittee 
and  In  the  CoNcaxssiONAL  Rkcord;  and 
further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  hla  four  daughters. 
EsTKS  KzrAuvxm, 

U.S.  Senator,  Chairman. 
I  -  Thomas  C.  Hznnincs.  Jr  , 

U.S.  Senator. 
JosKPH  C.  CMahonet. 
'  U  S.  Senator. 

i  John  A.  Casxoll, 

US.  Senator. 
Philip  A.  Hart. 

US.  Senator. 
EvEsnr  McKinlet  Dihksen. 

U.S.  Senator. 
AUOANDni  Wtltt, 

US.  Senator. 


AMENDMENT  OP  INTERNAL  REV- 
ENUE CODE  OP  1954— BILL  INTRO- 
DUCED 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  to  the  clean  elections  bill, 
which  was  passed  this  aiternoon,  allow- 
ing a  small  deduction  or  credit  for  cam- 
paign contributions  to  Federal  elections, 
was  not  agreed  to. 

I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill,  the  text  of  which  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  amendment  which  was  re- 
jected this  afternoon.  I  assume  it  will 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
for  consideration.  I  have  been  told  by 
members  of  that  committee  that  they 
would  consider  it  in  due  course. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  NeubergerI  wish 
to  be  added  as  cosponors  of  the  measure. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  lie  on  the  desk  for  1  day  in 
order  to  allow  them  and  other  Senators 
to  join  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the 
bill  will  Lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Tennes.see. 

The  bill  (S.  2905)  to  provide  for  a 
credit  or  deduction  against  Federal  in- 
come taxes  for  certain  political  contribu- 
tions, introduced  by  Mr.  Kefattver  <for 
himself.  Mr.  Clark,  and  Mr.  Nettbercer^  . 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


ADJOUR>JMENT 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  oclock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  cat 
5  o'clock  and  51  minutes  p.m.  >  the 
Senate  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day, January  26,  1960.  at  12  oclock 
meridian. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  J.\nuary  25,  1960 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Paul  J.  Harrell.  pastor.  Memorial 
Baptist  Church,  Arlington,  Va..  offered 
the  following  prayer : 

The  Scriptures  command  us  to  "Live 
as  free  men;  yet  without  usmg  our  free- 
dom as  a  pretext  for  evil:  but  live  as 
servants  of  Gixl"  (I  Peter  2:  16 >. 

Let  us  pray:  Worthy  art  Thou,  our 
Lord  and  our  God,  to  receive  the  glory 
and  the  honor  and  the  praise  of  men  and 
of  angels:  for  Thou  did.st  create  all 
things,  and  t>ecause  of  Triy  will  they 
were,  and  were  created. 

Father  of  truth  and  of  ju.'^tire,  of 
Thine  infinite  goodne.ss  and  wi.sdom. 
direct,  we  pray  Thee,  the  hearts  of  these 
who  hear  authority  in  our  Nation. 
strengthen  them  with  the  power  of  Thy 
Holy  Spirit;  protect  them  from  the 
snares  of  the  enemy  and  the  pride  of 
power;  and  erant  that  rulers  and  people 
may  with  one  mind  serve  Thee  our  God 
and  King  through  Jesus  Christ.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedinfs  of 
Thursday.  January  21.  1^60,  was  read 
and  approved. 


RICKOVER   DESERVES    THE    PRESI- 
DENT'S  EAR 

Mr  HECHLER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Eisenhower  administration's  ostrichhke 
reaction  to  reality  was  dramatized  atrain 
Sunday  evening  in  a  televLsed  interview 
with  'Vice  Adm.  Hyman  Rickover  on 
'"Meet  the  Press." 

Jame.s  Reston.  of  the  New  York  Times, 
asked  Admiral  Rickover  if  any  important 
official  of  the  Ei.'^enhower  administration 
had  ever  a.  ked  him  to  give  his  views  on 
the  American  educational  crisis.  The 
admiral  s  reply  w:us  a  soft,  sad  "No,  sir." 

On  numerous  occasions,  the  father  of 
the  atomic  submarine  has  spoken  and 
written  with  wusdom  and  insi-iht  on  the 
grave  problems  facing  our  educational 
system.  His  views  have  been  di.scus.sed 
and  debated  across  the  land.  But  the 
Eisenhower  administration  is  not  even 
interested  enough  to  pick  up  the  tele- 
phone and  mvite  him  over  for  a  discus- 
sion of  probably  oiu"  gravest  national 
problem. 

President  Eisenhower  and  his  educa- 
tion advi.sers  apparently  are  content  to 
keep  their  heads  buried  deeply  in  the 
sands  of  material  prosperity— as  the 
President  did  in  his  recent  state  of  the 
Union  message. 

All  is  well,  said  the  President  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message.  Prosperity 
and  happiness  are  pursuing  our  people 
at  an  unprecedented  pace,  he  sr.id.    Aiid, 


above  all  el.se.  our  educational  aystem 
does  not  need  what  he  called  a  "Federal 
hypodermic" 

But  not  only  our  children  but  the 
security  and  vitality  of  our  country  will 
be  stuck— with  a  woefully  inadequate 
educational  system — if  this  Congre-ss 
fails  to  enact  a  genuine  program  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  such  as  the  Mur- 
ray-Metoalf  bill. 

On  Meet  the  Press."  Admiral  Rickover 
warned  that  a  stronger  educational  sys- 
'^m,  buttre.s.s<'d  with  Federal  as.sislance, 
was  our  Nation's  most  urgent  need  and 
our  first  line  of  defen.se.  He  al.so  indi- 
caled  that  Pentagon  appropriations 
actually  might  be  cut  20  to  30  percent 
and  the  savings  invested  in  education. 
National  defense  probably  would  be 
.strengthened  by  such  a  move,  Admiral 
Rickover  said,  by  thinning  the  bureau- 
cratic layers  which  are  Strang Img  our 
defense  program. 

I  announced  before  this  session  began 
that  I  would  not  vote  another  penny  for 
arms  spending  until  a  genuine  program 
of  Federal  aid  t<5  education  Is  enacted. 
If  nece.ssary,  I  would  favor  diverting  a 
billion  dollars  a  year  from  our  defense 
budget  to  Improve  our  schools  becau.se, 
as  Admiral  Rickover  pointed  out,  educa- 
tion is  the  foundation  of  our  national 
security  in  the  future. 

In  tills  era  of  both  International  ten- 
sion and  unparalleled  international  op- 
portunity, education  has  become  a  na- 
tional problem  that  demands  national 
solutions.  No  longer  should  the  tired  cry 
of  States  rights — which  often  turn  out 
to  be  States  wrongs,  as  Adlal  Steven- 
-son  has  pointed  out — lull  us  Into  ignor- 
ing this  Nation's  educational  cri."-is. 

Only  the  Federal  Government  has  the 
resources  and  the  efficient  taxing  tech- 
niques to  rescue  our  local  school  sys- 
tems from  a  fate  far  worse  than  the 
bogeyman  of  Federal  control— the  me- 
diocrity fostered  by  an  inadequate  local 
investment  in  education. 

Our  States  and  communities  vary 
widely  in  their  ability  and  effort  to  sup- 
port public  schools.  But  the  industrial 
States,  which  are  able  and  willing  to 
spend  generous  sums  on  public  educa- 
tion, suffer  from  inability  of  their  le.ss 
fortunate  cousins  to  finance  adequate 
schools  in  this  age  of  mobility  Poorly 
educated  citizens  of  the  less  fortunate 
States  migrate  to  the  more  prosperous 
ones  in  search  of  work,  bringing  with 
them  the  crippling  handicaps  of  inade- 
quate education.  And  our  national  wel- 
fare and  security  cannot  stop  at  State 
boundaries.  Today,  probably  more  than 
ever  before,  we  are  "One  nation,  under 
God.  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice 
for  all." 

Let  us  look  at  my  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Only  14  States  add  more  basic 
wealth  to  the  Nation's  economy  than 
does  West  Virginia.  But  in  1938.  West 
Virginia  ranked  35th  in  family  buving 
income  and  42d  in  school  expenditures 
per  pupil.  Why  this  great  gap  between 
West  Virginia's  contribution  to  the  na- 
tional economy  and  the  .social  and  eco- 
nomic dividends  my  State  realizes  from 
its  tremendous  contribution? 

West  Virginia,  like  many  other  States, 
Is  not  getting  its  fair  share  of  the  tax 
yield  from  the  wealth  it  produces.    The 
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state's  production  goes  out  in  tank,  coal, 
and  fiat  cars  Pew  finished  products, 
which  carry  a  high  ratio  of  local  and 
State  taxes  that  can  be  passed  on  to  the 
residents  of  other  States,  are  manufac- 
tured in  West  Virginia  But  when  West 
Virginians  buy  these  fini.>-lied  products. 
they  are  helping  finance  the  .sciiool  sys- 
tems of  more  industrialized  States. 

Both  in  the  interest  of  fairplay  and 
national  progress.  West  Virginia  and  tlie 
many  States  .sharing  its  tax  plieht  des- 
perately need  and  deserve  Federal  aid  to 
education.  In  this  way  they  could  re- 
ceive their  fair  share  of  the  national  tax 
yield  and  maJce  even  greater  contribu- 
tions to  the  growth  of  these  United 
States. 

For  these  reasons  and  the  urgent  ones 
cited  by  .Admiral  Rickover.  this  Congress 
must  yank  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion's head  out  of  the  sand  into  the  hot 
glare  of  reality  by  enacting  a  genuine 
program  of  Federal  aid  to  education. 
Our  national  survival  is  at  stake. 


THE  Cr/IL  IMGHTS  DL-^CHARGE  PE- 
TITION—A RFLIABI.E  POLITICAL 
DIVINING   ROD 

Mr  MOOR  HEAD  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  nn  obiection. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
ancient  times  people  have  iised  divining 
rods  to  discover  that  which  is  hidden 
beneath  the  surface. 

For  years  believers  in  civil  rights  have 
looked  for  a  reliable  divining  rod  which 
would  point  unerringly  to  the  real  at- 
titude on  civil  rights,  hidden  beneath 
political  party  platforms 

Both  Rf-publican  and  Democratic  plat- 
form.s  have  proclaimed  support  for  civil 
rights. 

Which  party's  claim  is  real — which 
party's  claim  is  .spurious'' 

On  September  8.  1959.  I  took  the  floor 
of  the  House  to  predict  that  the  politi- 
cal affiliations  of  the  signers  of  the  civil 
rights  discharge  petition  would  be  our 
divining  rod — would  tell  us  whether  or 
not  there  was  an  unholy  alliance  at 
work — would  tel!  us  whether  support  for 
the  administration's  tough  labor  bill — 
was  purchased  only  in  return  for  an 
agreement  to  block  civil  rights — would 
demonstrate  that  those  who  clamored 
loude.«t  for  a  so-called  bill  of  rights  for 
labor  would  refu.se  to  protect  the  genu- 
ine. Constitution-rooted  civil  rights  of 
millions  of  American-s. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  has  been 
an.swered. 

On  Friday.  Januan,'  22.  1960.  the  New 
York  Times,  a  reliable  paper,  provided  us 
with  a  reliable  divining  rod. 

The  Times  reported  that,  as  of  ad- 
journment the  previous  day  175  Mem- 
bers, or  40  percent  of  the  membership  of 
the  House,  had  signed  the  civil  rights 
discharge  petition. 

Significantly,  the  Times  report  showed 
that  145  Democrats,  or  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  total  Democratic  member- 


ship, had  signed  the  petition  whereas 
only  30  Republicans,  or  not  even  one- 
fifth  of  the  Republican  membership,  had 
signed  it. 

In  my  speech  last  September  I  recog- 
nized that  because  of  years  of  tradition 
and  deeply  embedded  patterns  of  social 
thought,  plus  the  facts  if  practical  pol- 
itics that  veiT  few,  if  any  Members 
from  the  South  of  either  party  would 
Sign  the  petition. 

On  that  date  I  made  the  confident  pre- 
diction that  a  vast  majority  of  Demo- 
cratic Members  from  the  North  and  West 
would  sign  the  petition. 

If  we  take  the  New  York  Times  report 
and  exclude  from  it  members  of  both 
parties  from  the  South  the  figures  are 
even  more  revealing  Over  80  percent 
of  the  Democrats  from  the  Northern, 
Western,  and  border  States  signed  the 
petition.  Barely  21  percent  of  the  Re- 
publicans from  these  areas  signed  tlie 
p>etition. 

In  the  delegation  from  my  State, 
Pennsylvania,  93  percent  of  the  Demo- 
cratic members  signed  the  petition,  as 
compared  with  14  percent  of  the  Repub- 
licans. 

Put  another  way.  15  out  of  16  Pennsyl- 
vania Democrats  placed  themselves 
solidly  in  favor  of  civil  rights,  while  only 
2  out  of  14  Republicans  have  thus  far 
acted  to  bring  the  petition  to  the  floor. 

What  has  been  the  position  of  Uie 
leadership  of  tx)th  parties  in  Congress? 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  ol  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Honorable  S.^M  R.^ybcrn. 
Democrat,  of  Texas,  has  traditionally 
opposed  discharge  petitions.  This  year, 
breaking  with  tradition,  the  Speaker 
has  privately  and  publicly  urged  Mem- 
bers to  sign  the  petition. 

In  the  other  body,  the  Senate  major- 
ity leader.  Senator  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
Democrat,  of  Texas,  has  announced  tliat 
if  the  House  has  not  acted  on  civil  ri,.:hts 
by  February-  15.  1960.  he  would  bring  it 
before  the  Senate,  even  if  he  had  to  do 
so  by  attaching  civil  rights  as  a  rider  to 
other  legislation. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  the  Re- 
publican leaderslxip,  which  has  demon- 
strated Its  abihty  t-o  achieve  party  unity. 
has  maintained  massive  indifference  to 
this  legislation,  even  though  it  is  sub- 
stantially the  civil  nglits  program  that 
the  administration  purports  to  support. 
Hou.se  Republican  leaders  say  that  they 
are  against  discharge  petitions  tjecause 
they  do  not  believe  in  circumventing 
Hou.se  rules.  In  commenting  on  this 
reasoning,  the  New  York  Times  in  an 
editorial  published  today  said: 

To  put  It  bluntly,  those  explanations  are 
lame  It  can  hardly  be  circumventing 
House  rules  to  sign  a  discharge  petition 
when  the  rules  provide  for  such  a  petition. 

Last  September  I  said  that  if  a  major- 
ity of  Republicans  from  the  North  and 
West  do  not  sign  the  petition  the  Ar::er- 
ican  people  will  be  entitled  to  draw  one 
of  two  conclusions — either,  first,  the  Re- 
publican Party,  despite  protestations  to 
the  contrary,  is  really  oppo.sed  to  civil 
rights  legislation,  or  second,  the  Re- 
publican Party  in  a  shabby  deal,  ha^ 
bargained  away  any  effective  support  it 
might  othein^-ise  have  given  civil  rights 
this  year  as  part  of  the  price  of  obtain- 


ing support  for  the  administration's 
tough  labor  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that  only  a  pitiful 
minority  of  Republican  Members  have 
signed  the  petition  gives  us  reliable  po- 
litical divining  rod  on  civil  rights.  As 
the  New  York  Times  editorial  today  said 
that  failure  of  the  Republicans  t^  act 
"can  only  give  credence  to  charges  of  a 
deal  between  House  Republicans  and 
southern  Democrats." 

I  think  it  is  a  case  of  hypocrLsy  on  civil 
rights,  where  the  old  coalition  has 
exacted  its  price. 

WHO  WILL  PAT  TH.\T  PRTCE' 

Primarily  it  will  be  the  millions  of 
Negroes  in  America,  the  very  people  we 
are  supposed  to  be  trying  to  help. 

The  Negro  will  pay  it  as  he  continues 
to  be  denied  the  opportunity  for  an  ade- 
quate education.  He  will  pay  it  again  as 
he  continues  to  be  denied  his  right  to 
vote  and.  along  with  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans in  other  minority  groups,  he  w  ill  pay 
it  through  continued  discrimination  m 
employment  based  on  race,  creed,  and 
national  one  in. 

Another  group  who  will  pay  the  price 
for  the  coalition's  handiwork  will  be 
those  Americans  who  have  seen  the 
.cynaeopues  and  temples  of  their  faith 
bombed  m  senseless  acts  of  violence 
which  Federal  authorities  cannot  now 
prosecute  or  prevent  as  efficiently  as 
would  be  the  case  were  a  strong  anti- 
bombing  law  now  on  the  statute  books. 

No  new  purpose  would  be  accomplished 
here  by  listing  these  bombings  or  recall- 
ing the  dishonor  roll  of  the  places  where 
mob  violence  has  closed  schools.  These 
events  are  already  inscribed  indelibly 
upon  the  conscience  of  America  and  in 
the  minds  of  other  people  whom  we  must 
face  daily  m  the  conduct  of  world  affairs. 

These  things  have  creat-ed  a  false  im- 
pression of  America  for,  in  reality,  our 
national  history,  despite  occasional  re- 
gressions, has  been  one  of  progress  to- 
ward wider  enjoyment  by  more  and  more 
of  our  citizens  of  those  civil  rights  with- 
out which  there  can  be  no  real  life  of 
freedom. 

Billions  of  dollars  in  foreign  aid  cannot 
hide  that  false  impression. 

The  worldwide  impression  of  America 
is.  or  should  be,  the  Nation  in  which  all 
men  are  born  equal. 

No  petty  political  deals  should  be  per- 
mitted to  cloud  that  fundamental  belief 
of  all  Americans. 

As  I  did  before  I  now  again  urge  all  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
sign  the  civil  rights  discharge  petition  so 
that  all  the  world  will  know  that  Amer- 
ica has  not  fallen  victim  to  cynical  gov- 
ernment-by-coalition but  that  we  of  all 
nations  are  taking  world  leadership  in 
demonstrating  the  brotheiship  of  man. 


THE     VOTE     ON     THE     NATIONAL 
FLOWER 

Mr.  DA\rrS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


M.: 
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Mr.  DAVIS  of  Oeorgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  year  I  introduced  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 141  which  would  make  the  rose 
our  national  flower.  Mr.  Bkckworth, 
of  Texas,  and  several  Members  of  the 
other  body  have  also  Introduced  meas- 
ures for  the  same  purpose. 

Certainly  no  argument  is  needed  for 
the  proposition  that  the  flower  which  Is 
Chosen  the  national  flower  of  the  United 
States  should  be  one  which  has  the  ap- 
proval and  wide  acceptance  of  the  peo- 
ple of  our  Nation. 

We  now  have  convincing  evidence  that 
a  broad  section  of  the  American  public 
wishes  to  have  Congress  declare  that 
the  rose  is  to  be,  in  fact,  our  national 
flower. 

During  last  October.  Florists'  Tele- 
graph Delivery  Associaticm.  a  nationwide 
organl2ati(Xi  of  florists  who  send  floral 
orders  by  wire,  undertook  to  assist  the 
Cmgress  by  determining  the  true  state 
of  public  opinlcm  on  this  point — which 
has  bem  under  discussion  for  a  number 
of  years. 

Through  its  national  network  of  more 
than  11,000  member  shops.  PTD  con- 
ducted in  October  a  unique  national 
flower  electlcm.  The  association  went  to 
considerable  expense  and  trouble  in  pre 


Potition,  flower,  and  vote — Ck)nUnued 

H.  Qer&nium 

12.  Magnolia ~ 

13    Goldenrod 

14.  Rhododenclroii 

15.  Daffcxlll " 

la    Peony 

17.  Shasta  daisy 

18.  Grass 

19.  Com  tassel 

20.  Marigold '..V. 

21.  All  others . 


17.  in 
16.871 
16.831 
16. 678 
16.675 
15.887 
14.542 
13.614 
12.  788 
10. 741 
30.093 


Totai  valid  votes.. 


1.055,629 


Very  truly  yours. 
Ltbrand,  Ross  Bros  &  Montcomert, 

Certtfled  Public  Accountants. 

Because  this  accounting  of  national 
flower  election  returns  may  not  be  im- 
mediately available  to  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers, I  feel  obhged  to  say  that  the  rose 
polled  more  than  one-third  of  a  million 
votes,  more  than  twice  the  number  of  its 
nearest  competitor.  For  the  highest 
tliree.  the  votes  ran  as  follows: 

No.  1.  the  rose,  386.841. 

No.  2.  the  carnation.  171.591. 

No.  3.  the  chrysanthemum,  75.729. 

Next  in  order  came  the  llly-of-the- 
viilley.  the  orchid,  the  tulip,  the  gladi- 
olus. 


remarks  in   the   Ricohd,  I  include  the 
following  letter: 

CONO««SS  or  THK  UnIIU)  Statts. 

Hot-B*  or  HZPSESXNTATTWB, 

Wa.sh.ington.  DC,  January  25.  I960. 
Mrs  Albert  J   Encel.  St., 
Lake  City.  Mich 

Dear  Mrs  EIncel:  I  want  you  to  know 
that  my  heart  grieves  with  you  and  the  State 
of  Michigan,  as  well  as  the  country,  in  the 
passing  of  your  wonderful  husband,  the 
Honorable  Albert  J   E:ni?el. 

I  well  remember  and  enjoyed  so  much 
meeting  you  b(;th  when  you  first  came  to 
Washington.  You  were  both  so  One.  and 
added  so  much  to  the  Washington  life.  It 
was  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  for  me  to 
work  wUh  your  husband  during  his  term 
of  office  and  It  was  while  serving  with  him 
on  the  Vfttrans'  Affairs  Committee,  that  I 
first  admired  his  amazing  capacity  for  work 
and  enthusiasm  He  waj  constantly  work- 
ing for  measures  that  would  help  the  coun- 
try, and  was  racket  succeasful  In  everything 
he  undertook  His  life  was  an  American 
life,  beginning  modestly  and  going  step  by 
step  to  finer  and  greater  success  and  proa- 
perl  ty  He  has  a  worthy  successor  in  Mr. 
Robe«t  GRrmN,  who  Is  such  a  close  friend 
and  law  sch^x)l  classmate  of  your  splendid 
son.  Albert  J  Engel.  Jr  .  for  whom  I  know 
you  both  have  great  pride. 

I  extend  to  you  my  deepest,  moet  under- 


^^.^..«,,^  ^*^x^or:  ^11^  .....■»■...  w,  nrM  ^^^     camellia,     the     black-eyed- 

S^toTf OT  twTTl^i^     S^ikl  baSSl     ^'^^  ^^^  mountain-laurel,  the  Rprani-     "^l^'^^?  sympathy,  and  may  Ood  bless  and 

SSk-iS^  ^/i.^"°>:   ??!!^i5*"^     urn.    the  magnolia,   the  eoldenrcxi     th.     f*^'^"  ^^^  ^°^  ^^"^  '^^^  ^  ^^^  »^»*' 


and  baflot  boxes  were  prepared  and 
placed  in  all  member  shops,  and  the  re- 
sults were  later  tabulated  by  a  firm  of 
certified  public  accountants. 

I  voted  in  this  election  in  my  home 
district,  as  I  am  sure  many  of  you  did 
In  yoor  own  home  districts. 

In  this  election,  the  results  of  which 
are  being  oflVcially  annoimced  to  Con- 
gress today,  1,055.629  persons  voted  in 


magnolia,  the  goldenrod,  the 
rliododendron,  the  daffodil,  the  peony, 
tlie  Shasta  daisy,  grass,  the  com  tassel, 
and  the  marigold. 

A  few  votes  for  other  flowers  were  cast 
Ir.  a  write-in  blank  provided  on  the  bal- 
lot, but  no  separate  count  of  these  votes 
is  available. 


loss 


Deeply  sincerely. 

Eorrn   Nottti.se  Roci 

Member  of  Conffreat. 


INTERN. ^TTON'AL  LABOR  UNIONS 

Mr   SMITH  of  Kansas.     Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  particularly  pleased  to  announce     1  ^^  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 


the  sweping  victory  of  the  rose  in  this 


the  national  flower  election,  including     ^^^^^  national  election,  conducted  by  the 


schoolchildren,  garden  clubs,  and  hun 
dreds  of  thousands  of  flower  loving  home 
garden  enthusiasts. 

The  result  le  exactly  what  I  had  ex- 
pected. 


remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr   SMITH  of  Kansas     Mr  Speaker, 


Florists'  Telegraph  Delivery  Association. 

because  it  is  the  first  broad  expression  of 

public  sentiment  in  the  50  States  of  the 

United  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 

bU.  I  am  informed  that  flower  lovers,  the  .steel  strike  and  its  ultimate  "settle 
The  rose  ran  far  tn  front  of  the  other  J^=^^"^  chiildren,  who  are  among  the  ment  has  again  brought  to  the  attention 
19  flowers  listed  on  the  official  ballot  ^^^^^^  ^^  flower  lovers,  welcomed  this  op-  of  the  general  public  the  political  and 
which  Included  8  other  flowers  proposed  f^^^^^^y  to  tell  us,  the  elected  repre-  economic  power  of  the  under  regulated. 
for  the  national  flower  in  bills  now  be-     ^^^^,^^'^'^5  of  the  people,  how  we  should     tax  exempt,  .specially  privileged  Interna- 

senile  this  historic  controversy. 


fore  Congress. 

I  am  submitting  the  official  results,  as 
attested  by  the  auditors,  and  ask  that 
they  be  made  a  part  of  the  body  of  the 
RscoRD  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 

hTBRAlTD,  Rosa  BBOS.  &  MONTCOMIKT, 

^  December  2,  1959 

PtOMSTS'  Telegraph  DxLrvERT  Assoctatiow 
Detroit,  Mich. 

D»A«  3aa:  The  tabulation  of  votes  cast  In 
the  national  flower  election,  organised  and 
directed  by  the  Florists'  Telegraph  Delivery 
Association  during  the  period  from  October 
1.  1959,  to  October  31.  1956,  was  conducted 
under  our  supervision.  This  tabulation  In- 
cltided  all  valid  ballots  delivered  to  our  oBlce 
through  November  23,  1959. 

We  report  the  vote  results  by  flower  to  be 
as  follows : 


Naturally,  only  Congress  can  make  the 
final  decision.  But  FTDA  has  given  us 
valuable  information  on  which  to  base 
that  decision.  I  believe  that  the  decision 
should  be  made  in  the  near  future.  We 
have,  as  I  have  said,  a  clear  mandate 
frc.m  the  people  provided  us  through  the 


tional  labor  unions.  The  McClellan 
committee  investigaUon  vividly  brought 
forth  and  displayed  the  arrogance  of 
the  Hoffas  and  other  international  labor 
bos.ses  in  their  treatment  of  their  own 
members  but  the  steel  strike  settlement 
a^am  points  up  the  necessity  of  regulat- 
ing labors  monopoly  power  in  order  to 


mechanism  of  this  unusual  and  spu-ited     protect  the  ^.eneral  public  interest.    The 


floral  election  campaign 

In  light  of  the  victory  of  the  rase  In 
the  national  flower  election,  I  stand  con- 
fident that  its  chances  of  becoming  our 
national  flower  have  been  greatly  en- 
hanced. 


Position,  flower,  and  vote 
1.  Rose 

3.  Carnation 

8.  Chrysanthemum 

4.  Lily-of-the-valley III 

6.  Orchid 

6.  Tulip Z 

7.  Gladiolus ^ 

8.  Camellia IZZ 

9.  Black-eyed -susan 

10.  Mountain-laurel 


386, 841 
171, 591 
75.  729 
60  033 
4«,  681 
31,639 
30,  509 
27,660 
22,249 
20,  840 


THE  LATE  ALBERT  ENGEL 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkxdrd  and  include  a  letter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Masachosetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.     Mr 


industrywide  bargaining  power  of  in- 
ternational uruons  can  .shut  down  hun- 
dreds of  businesses  from  coast  to  coast. 
Jimmy  HofTa  can,  by  making  six  or  tight 
phone  calls,  tie  up  truck  transportation 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  gen- 
eral public  Is  not  fully  aware  of  this 
fact — that  the  power,  the  arrogance,  and 
many  times  corruption  found  In  the  in- 
ternational labor  bosses — stems  directly 
from  monopoly. 

If  we  try  to  point  out  the  fact  that 
part  of  monopolistic  power  of  the  union 
boss  gives  them  control  over  individ- 
uals we  are  immediately  castigated  and 
pointed  out  as  one  who  is  the  enemy  of 
the  man  who  labors  and  as  one  who  is 
trj-mg   to   destroy   unions.      Any   power 


speaker,  under  pennl3.ion  u,"e-xt7..<l  my    by'bilntsmen  '"^  "  ""''"'"^'>'  "'"" 


or  union  bosses  soon  be- 
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comes  corrupt   and   can   easily   destroy 
freedom  of  the  individual. 

With  such  autocratic  p>ower  it  is  easy 
for  corrupt  monopolists  to  tie  up,  stop. 
or  curtail  the  necessities  of  modern  so- 
ciety, such  as  communications,  transpor- 
tation, hght,  and  heat.  This  power  is 
uppermost  in  many  people's  minds,  hence 
they  are  demanding  that  this  monopolis- 
tic power  of  international  labor  bosses 
be  curtailed — the  .same  as  they  demand- 
ed the  Tionopolistic  power  of  the  indus- 
trial gunts  wa.s  curtailed  by  legislation 
many  years  ago. 

Then?  are  two  factors  In  this  monopoly 
power  of  the  international  union  bo.s.ses 
that  nt'ed  correction — the  union  shop 
and  indiistrywide  bargaming  concept. 
The  monopoly  power  over  men  is  the 
right  of  a  umon  to  sign  a  union 
shop  contract  with  management^ — under 
which  every  person  em.ployed  must  jom 
the  uniDn  within  30  days.  The  right-to- 
work  h.ws  passed  in  18  of  the  States 
makes  s  uch  a  contract  illegal. 

This  labor  monopoly  F>ower  has  grown 
up  because  of  an  indifferent  public  opin- 
ion. Few  people  realize  that  the  so- 
called  .abor  laws  have  been  used  by 
selfish  union  bosses  to  gam  personal, 
social,  economic,  and  vast  political  power. 
These  tosses  in  their  talks  with  the  men 
in  thei  •  unions  always  are  careful  to 
point  oit  the  absolute  necessity  for  po- 
litical i>ower  m  order  to  achieve  their 
legislative  demands. 

In  muny  cases,  union  bosses  use  a  sly 
approach  and  call  their  political  organi- 
zation an  educational  league.  They 
thought  this  would  give  them  a  high 
soundin?  title  as  well  as  exemption  from 
certain  ''lection  laws.  It  is  apparent  that 
both  obectives  were  successful.  No  one 
at  all  f.imiliar  with  tlie  political  life  of 
the  past  20  years  would  deny  the  politi- 
cal pow'*r  of  the  labor  unions  over  legis- 
lative, etecutive  and  even  judicial  offices. 

Some  unions  have  a  provision  in  their 
constitution  that  a  member  may  be  ex- 
pelled from  a  union  for  "unbecoming 
conduct  '  In  order  to  show  ju5t  how- 
powerful  some  unions  have  become  and 
how  their  power  is  ured.  here  is  an  item 
as  copied  from  a  Washington  paper: 

L<->s  Angei.e';.  January  19  — A  Judge  has  de- 
cided th  it  ad\^x^atlng  a  rlght-to-work  law 
was  unbecoming  conduct  on  the  part  of  two 
union  members  and  warranted  theU-  expvil- 
sion. 

The  n.llng  yesterday  by  Superior  Judge 
Jesse  J  Prampton  denied  damages  sought  by 
Cecil  C  Mitchell  and  John  Mulgrew  from 
the  International  .Association  of  Machinists. 
They  asked  tSO.OOO  each. 

The  Vvx),  Lockheed  aircraft  employees, 
were  expMled  from  the  union  for  advocat- 
ing passt  ge  of  a  measure  In  the  November 
1958  SlAte  election  that  would  have  prohib- 
ited mak  ng  union  membership  a  condition 
of  emplovment, 

Sugge  ;t  that  you  reread  that  item  and 
then  ask  this  question:  "How  could  this 
happen  in  America''"  The  answer  is 
easily  fo  ind  because  of  political  power  of 
labor  ba'ses  This  political  monopolistic 
power  of  the  union  bosses  is  the  most 
dangerous  of  all  present-day  attempts  to 
lead  us  c  own  the  road  to  a  welfare  state 
and  a  ph  nned  economy  for  the  benefit  of 
the  labc  r  dictators — which,  of  course, 
would  be  known  as  a  Socialist  labor  gov- 


errunent.  It  is  a  very  simple  plan — in 
order  to  control  or  govern  the  economic 
life  of  our  countrj-  all  you  have  to 
do  is  to  control  political  power.  The 
union  bosses  like  to  point  out  and  have 
said  "that  a  worker  is  a  member  of  an 
economic  society  when  he  takes  a  job — 
the  union  is  the  organization  or  govern- 
ment of  this  society,"  The  above  state- 
ment was  made  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  by  a  labor 
union  lawyer. 

The  greatest  fallacy  in  the  thinking  of 
the  union  bosses  is  this,  they  do  not  un- 
derstand that  the  establishment  of  com- 
pulsory' union  membership  by  law  over 
free  men — men  who  have  to  join  a  union 
in  order  to  provide  for  their  families — 
will  in  the  long  run  destroy  the  unions 
or  lead  to  a  dictatorship.  There  is  a  lot 
of  difference  between  the  happiness  and 
wilhncness  of  a  volunteer  organization 
and  the  oppressive  servitude  as  practiced 
by  the  Jimmy  Hoffas  and  others  who 
have  the  power-drunk  boss  complex.  So 
long  as  labor  bosses  have  the  power  to 
use  the  brutal  force  of  monopxDlistic 
power — the  general  public  and  private 
enterprise  will  see  many  dark  days 
ahead. 

For  the  reasons  set  forth  above  I  again 
have  introduced  a  bill,  just  as  I  have 
in  the  last  two  Congresses — a  bill  to 
compel  the  labor  unions  to  come  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust 
Act,  which  forbids  unlawful  restraints 
and  monopolies  and  for  other  purposes. 

In  m.y  opinion  the  enactment  of  such 
a  law  would  be  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive ways  of  protecting  the  public  in- 
terest in  the  labor-management  rela- 
tions field  and  would  cure  many  of  the 
eviLs  now  exi.sting  in  collective  bargain- 
ing between  labor  and  management  be- 
cause after  all  the  problem  is  simply 
curbing  the  political  and  economic  power 
of  one  segment  of  our  economic  life. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 

Mrs  ROGERS  of  Ma.ssachusett5.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts     Mr. 
Speaker,  the  New  York  Times  of  yester- 
day carried  the  following  editorial: 
The  ExEcrnvE  Branch 

While  we  are  still  far  enough  distant  from 
election  day  to  have  a  certain  amount  of 
perspective.  It  may  be  useful  to  ask  our- 
selves what  the  function  of  an  American 
President  is.  and  what  differences  an  election 
may  make  We  must  not  fall  under  tlie  Il- 
lusion that  when  we  choose  a  President  we 
are  choosing  the  total  political  future  for 
4  years  or  more.  We  aren't  doing  anything 
of  the  sort  What  we  are  doing  is  to  in- 
fluence the  nature  of  an  Institution  that  we 
may  call  the  executive  branch 

The  executive  branch  Is  what  Its  name 
implies.  It  Is  not  a  person.  Persons  can 
and  do  put  their  stamp  upon  It,  so  that  an 
Elsenhower  administration  Is  quite  different 
from  a  Truman  administration,  but  we  can- 
not treat  an  election  as  an  incantation. 

No  one  supposed,  when  the  Constitution 
was  presented  to  the  people,  that  the  Presi- 


dent would  have  the  powers  he  now  pos- 
sesses. No  one  could  foresee  the  time  when 
the  Federal  Government  would  absorb  some- 
thing like  20  p>ercent  of  the  total  national 
Income.  It  took  a  long  time  for  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  whole,  and  for  the  President  as  a 
part  of  the  Government,  to  grow  to  large 
proportions.  McKlnley,  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  had  a  personal  staff  of  8  or  10  and 
a  small  flock  of  stenographers  and  typists. 
Today  the  institution  known  as  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  which  Is  quite 
distinct  from  the  several  executive  depart- 
ments, requires  19  pages  In  the  U,S.  Govern- 
ment Organization  Manual  and  Includes  In 
the  Immediate  Presidential  staff  al>out  400 
persons. 

The  result  Is,  of  covtrse,  that  many  deci- 
sions that  are  nominally  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent are  actually  made  by  other  persons  and 
accepted  by  liim  because  he  trusts  those  per- 
sons. 

Nevertheless,  the  President  must  make 
some  major  decisions.  In  time  of  war  these 
decisions  can  be  shattering,  as  when  Presi- 
dent Truman  ordered  that  the  atomic  bomb 
be  dropped  on  two  Japanese  cities.  Even  in 
time  of  peace  we  expect  the  President,  as  the 
ultimate  source  of  executive  power,  to  inter- 
vene In  major  strikes  and  other  domestic 
crises  and  to  set  monetary,  economic,  and 
diplomatic  programs. 

These  ultimate  and  unavoidable  responsi- 
bilities may  be  more  than  any  man  who  la 
not  a  supreme  political  genius  should  be 
asked  to  bear.  Men  do  grow  to  the  stature 
of  the  office,  but  we  cannot  expect  miracles. 
We  are  in  danger  If  we  let  the  President  be- 
come a  father  symbol  for  us.  Even  while  we 
support  our  favorite  candidate  In  this  year's 
race  for  the  White  House,  we  should  remem- 
ber that  If  there  is  no  greatness  in  the  body 
of  the  people,  the  Nation  cannot  be  saved  by 
any  imaginable  greatness  In  the  White 
House. 


GEN    DOUGLAS  MacARTHUR 

Mr  MARTIN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr  Speaker,  tomorrow 
a  group  of  dedicated  Americans  will  as- 
semble in  New  York  City  to  help  their 
old  chief.  Gen,  Douglas  MacArthur,  ob- 
serve his  80th  birthday.  The  men  who 
will  be  present  will  be  the  old  staff  who 
assisted  in  the  return  of  freedom  to  so 
many  of  the  Asiatic  countries. 

While  only  a  few  will  attend  this  an- 
nual reunion,  countless  millions  of  Amer- 
icans will  t>e  present  in  spirit. 

No  man  ever  gave  a  greater  thrill  to  the 
world  than  Douglas  MacArthur  in  his 
liberation  of  so  many  of  the  Asiatic  coun- 
tries that  had  been  overcome  by  the  Jap- 
anese, and  finally  his  triumphal  entrance 
into  Tokyo  itself.  Military-  students  will 
never  forget  his  strategy,  his  skill,  and 
his  success. 

America  has  produced  many  outstand- 
ing military  men,  but  none  ever  surpas.sed 
Douglas  MacArthur.  He  stands  out  as 
one  of  the  military  geniuses  of  American 
history. 

One  has  but  to  visit  Japan  or  any  other 
Asiatic  country  to  observe  the  esteem  and 
regard  in  which  he  is  held. 

When  I  think  of  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  we  spend  annually  in 
propaganda,  much  of  it  in  Asia,  I  cannot 
help  but  lliiiik  how  much  more  good-will 
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could  be  created  by  a  simple  visit  of  the  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  have  resulted.  There  has  been  a  total 
old  soldier  to  scenes  of  his  former  RgcoRo.  of  715  cases  of  illness  and  injury,  of 
triumphs.  The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  varying  intensities.  I  shall  describe  be- 
May  I  offer  to  the  general,  whose  true  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  low  the  various  categories  of  these  cases, 
friendship  I  appreciate,  my  warmest  Oklahoma?  i  should  make  It  clear  at  this  point, 
birthday  greetings  and  express  the  hope  There  was  no  objection.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  interest  in  this 
which  I  am  sure  millions  share  that  he  Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  matter  is  simply  to  show  the  kinds  of 
will  continue  to  enjoy  good  health  and  the  22d  day  of  January  Is  an  important  agents  being  used.  I  do  not  beheve  that 
deserved  blessings.  day  in  the  annals  of  the  history  of  the  research  In  this  field  should  be  stopped, 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  world.  It  marks  the  42d  anniversary  of  so  long  as  other  nations  have  the  capa- 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  the  proclamation  of  Ukrainian  Inde-  bility  of  developing  these  weapons.  I 
address  the  House  for  1  minute.  ptndence  and  the  41st  anniversary  of  the  am  glad  that  .such  research  has  been  so 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  proclamation  of  the  act  of  union  by  surrounded  with  safety  measures,  as  I 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  which  Western  Ukraine  was  joined  with  understand  it  has.  The  elaborate  safety 
South  Carolina?  the  Ukrainian  National  Republic  which  measures,  in  fact,  only  bear  out  my  con- 
There  wasno  objection,  took  place  in  1918  and  1919,  respectively,  tention  that  these  agents  can  be  best 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  These  two  dates  mark  the  expression  described  as  deadly,  rather  than  humane. 
Speaker.  I  concur  fully  in  what  the  gen-  by  Ukrainians  of  the  same  Ideals  held  On  January  12,  1960. 1  directed  a  series 
tleman  from  Massachusetts  has  said  by  the  Americans.  The  Independence  of  questions  concerning  the  numbers  of 
about  General  MacArthur.  No  military  which  was  accomplished  by  the  Ukrain-  illnesses  and  deaths  to  Mr  John  E.  Jack- 
man  haa  erer  done  more  for  his  country  lans  was  a  union  in  spirit  of  Ukrainians  son.  Director  of  Atomic,  Biological,  and 
than  Oeneral  MacArthur.  His  genius  and  Americans.  Unfortunately,  this  Chemical  Warfare  In  the  Defense  De- 
has  put  Japan  where  she  Is  today— our  achievement  was  obliterated  by  the  force  partment.  On  January  20,  Mr.  Jackson 
strongest  ally.  His  vision  and  foresight  of  the  continually  growing  menace  to  replied  I  shall  list  below  my  question 
number  him  among  the  world's  foremost  the  democracies  throughout  the  world,  concerning  illnesses  and  deaths  and  hia 
statesmen.    Truly  a  prophet  in  his  own  xiie  Ukrainian  nation  was  but  one  in-  replies : 

r^  f*,^  lofi,  #  T  -„  T  I  *  -1  J  stance  of  a  people  enchained  by  the  god-  Question  1  without  regard  to  or  mention 
On  the  19th  of  January  I  introduced  less  materialistic  Goliath  called  inter-  of  the  agent  involved,  have  any  deaths  oc- 
HouBe  Concurrent  Resolution  462  ex-  national  communism,  but  the  spirit  of  rurrpd  a«  a  result  of  research  m  chemic&i 
tending  to  General  MacArthur  the  he pe  of  Ukrainians  lives  on  and  one  day  warfare?  (Here  only  the  agents,  not  the  fact 
thanks  of  the  Congress.  I  hope  we  will  justice  and  truth  will  end  most  triumph  °'  death,  could  t)e  of  interest  to  a  foreign 
Ret  this  resolution  passed  at  this  session.  The  continuous  pressure  for  freedom  P"*^,'  "  ''^*'"»  ^^'"^  ^^""^  **•*""»•  ^'^^ 
giving  him  the  thanks  of  a  grateful  coun-  by  the  Ukrainians  is  something  that  we  "^^^.L^  o,„..  ,o^n  .m.  nn.  H«th  h,«  ^ 
try.  So  far  this  country  has  given  him  cannot  afford  to  ovprlook  This  is  the  Answer  since  1950,  only  one  death  has  oc- 
Ma/«tlv  nnthintr  T  /.^nffr-o t.,iaTz»  v^irr,  ^r,  cannot  anora  lO  overiooK.  ITils  is  ine  curred  as  a  result  of  contact  with  chemical 
hT,  ftnfh  W^^H»,  x^^^^!^  i?  him  on  largest  captive  non-Russian  nation  in  agents  m  our  research  and  development  pro- 
his  80th  buthday.  May  God  bless  him.  the  USSR.  gfam  Tr.ls  resulted  from  an  accident  which 
Jrt^JJfv,'^  f  K  *  P^^P^^"^  ^  ^^  ^''^  ^^"-  T  join  with  those  who  today  honor  the  occurred  during  the  development  of  a  flame 
iry  wimoutnonor.  Ulcrainian  nation  and  express  the  hope  ^^rower.  No  deaths  have  occurred  from  re- 
Mr  ALFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  and  confidence  that  thev  will  eventuallv  ^^^^  ""^  toiicoiogicai  chemical*, 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House  re^rainSTost  freedom  l^d  i^dcDcnd^  <=t^esUon  2.  without  regard  to  the  specifio 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  In-t                      ireeoom  ana  macpcna-  ^^^^^^  involved,  have  any  iiine«e8  or  injurie. 

remarks                                                                          envC.              resulted    from  research    into   chemical    war- 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection  '^'V ,  V  '°  what  was  the  total  number  of 

?rk^n  J.?"^'  °^   "^^  gentleman  from  GAS  AND  GERM  WARFARE  '""Zl^iT^TnlT/ot  ,nnesa«,  and  in- 

^~~'               .  .  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.     Mr    Speaker,  I  l^nps   that   have    occurred    slrice    1960   as   • 

inere  was  no  ODjectioiL  ^sk  unanimous  consent  to  address  the  r««uit  cf  occupational  cxpoKures  in  our  cbem- 

rt.nc^fijV^^"    ^^f"    ^^*^E^'   \  *?*  He  use  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  !f*'  **^^,*'''  P'"^'^"'  '^^  ^^"^^  '>*'«^-    We 

delighted    to    hear    the    remarks    of    the  pv-pnd  mv  r«nnjirk-«5  *  ^'■"'^^^  these  down  into  two  categorle« 

distinguished    gentleman   from   Massa-  .r^  °  oc«/aK^r>      t,    ♦v-,^    ^k«     m  shuwing   the   number    of    individual,   witii 

chusetts    (Mr.   Martini,    praising   Gen  *     H     ^^^AKtK.     Is    there    objection  minor  i or  ••no  loat  time')   and  "lost  time.- 

Douglas  MacArthur,  and  I  consider  it  a  %  ^^^„  'T^^  °^  ^^  genUeman  from  cases. 

privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  associate  my-  vv.sconsin.                                                        No  io«t  time 43a 

self  with  everything  he  has  said  Phere  was  no  objection.                               Lost  time aa 

A  native  son  of  Little  Rock    General  ^"^^^    KASTENMEIER.     Mr.    Speaker, . 

MacArthur  enjoys  the  esteemed  admira-  ^^^  September  I  discussed  on  this  floor              Total 464 

tion  and  affection  of  all  of  the  people  of  ^^^'  ^^^^^  °^  certain  segments  of  the  Question  3.  Without  regard  to  the  aRent« 

Arkansas.    In  my  own  humble  opinion,  Defense  Department  to  have  the  United  involved,  have   any   deaths   occurred   as   a 

he  not  only  is  one  of  the  greatest  gen-  States  change  its  basic  position  in  re-  result  of  research  in  biological  warfare,  and 

erals  of  all  times  but  also  one  of  the  ^^^'^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  °^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  warfare  ^  so.  how  many? 

greatest  Americaiis  of  all  times  That  position  has  long  been  that  only  if  Answer.  There  have  been  two  occupaUonal 

I  feel  it  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  ^^  ^^^^^  "^^^  ^^^^^  weapons  against  us  f^^^,^^f  «*°^«   19^0  resulting  from  our  bio- 

that  the  esteem^ith  Which  thYnX  l^i.^-^r^    -^^'^    -    ^^^"^    ^^^m  l^ti  ^are;cernfsa';;T?^ord^r'Jrcw 

American  is  regarded  be  voiced  here  on  °"  seives^         .  .      „      .        ^  o^  the  frontier  areas  of  research  involved,  and 

this  floor  today  and  be  spread  in  the  ^  introduced  In  September  House  Con-  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  to  investigate 

Record  so  that  all  the  world  may  know:  cuirent  Resolution  433.  which  would  re-  all  manner  of  infectious  micro-orgamsms  and 

Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  is  one  assert  the  traditional  American  position  viruses.  Thia  record  u  all  the  more  out- 
prophet  who  is  honored  not  only  in  his  against  first  use  of  these  weapons.  This  standing  when  we  consider  that  during  the 
own  hometown  but  throughout  this  land  ^  ^'^  becau.se  I  believe  the  moral  position  P^^  ^°  ^^^^  ^^  deaths  have  been  reported 
of  ours  and  throughout  all  those  areas  ^f  the  United  States  requires  that  we  not  ^^°"«  ^^,t  ^chnicians  and  scientuta  han- 
^the  world  Which  are  better  off  today  use  such  weapons  unless  others  use  them  rfoS;,^^!^  for^^tre^^rar^c^h^a^p^^^^^^ 
because  he  came  their  way.  first.     The   Army  s   position,    m   recent  uon  of  poliomyelitis  v.-icnne     it  sh  .u.d  be 

I  salute  thia  great  and  distinguished  tenths,  has  been  that  these  weapons  are  noted  that  many  discoveries  by  the  Chemical 

"old   soldier"   who,    in    the   minds   and  ^^i^^  humane  than  others.     I  doubted  Corps     have     contributed     to     protecting. 

hearts  of  millions,  will  never  never,  fade  ^^^'•^  belief,  and  my  doubt  has  been  amply  through  the  development  of  vaccines  and 

away.  corifirmed    by   analysis    of    some    of    the  other  means,  those  working  in  biological  and 

—^-^^^^-—  kirds  of  materials  with  which  the  vari-  ^^^^''^^l  research  laboratories. 

T7KRAINIAN  iNDFPFNmFMnTT  r>Av  ^^'  chemical  and  biological  services  are  Q'^^^t'on  *   without  regard  to  the  specinc 

UlVKAJJNiAfM   USUh.ft.yut.NCb:  DAY  WO  "km"-  as:ents   Involved,   what   Is   the   total    number 

Mr     AI3ERT.     Mr    Speaker.    I    ask  These  agents  are  sufRclently  dangerous  So^icTiTar'^re'^''''  '"""'  "'*"'''  "^"^  ""'' 

?r?m  mcWgrCMVm^^^^^^^  that,  from  military  research  into  biolo^-  "^rJer^T^i^ai  of  .51  ca^  of  oocupa- 

irom  Michigan  LMr.  Machrowicz,   ma>  ic...  and  cliemical  v.eapons.  three  deaths  tlonal  uinesa  have  occurred  as  a  result  of 
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our  bio  oglcal  rea«&rch  and  development  pro- 
gram si  ace  1950: 

Minor    to    modersle    lllDecB    (chaxAC- 

teiizt  d  by  flu  or  grippe  symptoms) 238 

Severe  Illnesses  (symptom*  of  a  rela- 
tlvelj  more  serere  r^ature  than  the 
above    category) 28 


•:'otal. 


»1 

Question  6.  Tn  biological  warfare,  a  num- 
ber of  j&sea  of  lllnessee  hare  already  been 
publlsh>d.  with  reference  to  the  particular 
agents.  These  Include  anthrax.  Venezuelan 
equine  rncephalomyelltis,  tirucelloels,  human 
glander. ..  tularemia,  p&iitacuels.  Q- lever. 
shigella  >ls,  and  plague  With  reference  to 
these  agents  only,  since  these  any  foreign 
powers  knows  have  been  worked  on,  what, 
for  eae^  disease,  have  been  the  total  number 
of  cases  and  the  total  number  o*  deaths?  If 
any  cas>>  has  involved  a  combination  of  dis- 
eases, p  ease  note  that  fact. 

Answ'tr.  The  Information  requested  In 
question  6  Is  clasalfled.  as  such  a  compilation 
might  r  "veal  the  ch^u-acter  of  the  eflort  being 
placed  (  n  the  various  agents  in  our  program. 
The  Inf  jrmatlon  requested  relative  to  com- 
blnatioT  a  of  diseases  is  claaslfled  for  the 
same  reuons.  In  moet  Instances  the  mere 
fact  that  a  particular  agent  la  of  Interest  la 
not  classified,  while  data  that  might  reveal 
the  relative  amount  of  effort  being  placed 
on  It  an;  classified. 

Quest,  on  6.  We  are  Informed  that  about 
80  perct  nt  of  the  diseases  resulting  from 
bloloelc:.l-war  research  have  not  been  pub- 
lished, t  ut  that  Is  only  because  no  one  has 
yet  wrlt>n  these  cases  up.  not  because  the 
national  security  would  be  damaged  by  pub- 
lication     What  arc  the  dci.'i;l8  of  these  cases? 

Answer.  In  reply  to  question  6,  some  cases 
have  txen  published  In  the  unclassifled 
literature  on  the  bapl*  that  the  Information 
would  b;  of  value  to  the  scientific  commu- 
nity. C  )ple8  of  these  articles  have  been  fur- 
nished o  your  office.  We  are  continually 
reviewing  our  data  to  determine  whether  or 
not  It  vmuld  be  of  value  to  the  scientific 
community  to  publish  other  cases.  The  de- 
termlnirg  (actor  In  this  activity  is  whether 
the  Infu'matlDn  we  have  accumulated  wlU 
contribute  to  the  advancenvent  of  srlentlflc 
knowled  ^e  without  unduly  revealing  our 
military  protrram  The  ratio  of  published  to 
total  number  of  clinical  cases  in  this  field 
Is  a  cla.'«lfled  figure,  on  the  haMs  that  It 
might  reveal  the  character  and  extent  of  the 
effort  In  >ur  program. 

Aside  from  these  ca-ses.  totaled  with- 
out regsrd  to  kind  of  illness  by  Mr  Jack- 
.son,  th(  re  are  a  number  of  cases,  some 
before  f  nd  some  after  1950.  which  have 
been  reaorted  in  various  medical  jour- 
nals. These  were  1  case  of  plague,  re- 
ported n  the  U  S  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice's MDrbidity  and  Mortality  Weekly 
Report  for  November  28.  1959;  60  cases 
of  acute  brucellosis,  reported  In  the 
Marcii  1959  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion Archives  of  Internal  Medicine:  62 
ca.ses  of  tularemia,  reported  in  the  March 
1959  Annals  of  Internal  Medicine;  12 
cases  ol  psittacosis,  reported  in  a  paper 
at  the  ivmerican  TYudeau  Society  meet- 
ings in  May  1959:  27  cases  of  Q  fever. 
reporte<l  In  a  paper  at  the  American 
Trudeau  Society  meetinprs  in  May  1959: 
14  case?  of  Venczue)*  equine  encephak)- 
myelJtiJ.  reported  in  the  August  21.  1954, 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. 6  cases  of  human  glanders,  re- 
ported m  the  January  1947  Annals  of 
Internal  Medicine;  25  cases  of  anthrax. 
reportetl  in  the  August  3,  1946.  Journal 
of  the  iUnerican  Medical  Association;  6 
caises  of  &liigeUo&i& — bacillary  dysentry — 


reported  in  the  April  24.  lft&4.  Journal  of 
the  Ainerican  Medical  Association. 

The  two  deaths  resulting  from  bic^ogl- 
cal  research,  one  In  November  1951,  and 

the  other  in  July  1958.  were  from  acute 
onsets  of  anthrax.  The  1951  patient  was 
a  bacteriologist  for  the  Army.  He  evi- 
dently caught  the  disease  from  acci- 
dental dispersion  of  anthrax  alter  a  lab- 
oralorj-  experiment,  and  died  3  days 
later.  Presumably,  the  work  with  an- 
thrax was  still  secret,  so  the  bacteriolo- 
gist s  death  certificate  listed  bronchial 
pneumonia  as  the  cause  of  death. 

In  1958.  anthrax  was  caught  by  an 
electrician  in  the  town  of  Frederick  who 
changed  light  bulbs  on  the  base  at  Fort 
Detrick  Six  days  after  the  onset  of  the 
disease,  he  died.  His  death  certificate 
listed  myocardial  failure  due  to  visceral 
anthrax  as  the  cause. 

In  raising  this  whole  matter,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  repeat  that  my  intention  is  to 
show  that  agents  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare  are  not  humane.  As  I 
said  I  have  no  doubt  that  safety  precau- 
tions at  the  various  installations  are  ex- 
cellent, as  they  need  to  be  in  the  presence 
of  such  deadly  materials.  And  I  am  fur- 
ther convinced  that,  so  long  as  there  is  no 
effective  international  agreement  that 
would  eliminate  these  weapons,  we  must 
continue  to  do  research  on  them. 

But  that  does  not  mean  we  should 
decide  to  use  these  dread  weapons  first. 
To  uphold  our  moral  position  before  the 
world  and  for  ourselves,  we  should  state 
our  formal  national  policy,  to  use  these 
a'eapons  only  if  we  are  forced  to  do  so  by 
their  being  used  against  us.  To  that  end. 
I  again  urge  the  pas.sage  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  433. 


GEN.  DOUGLAS  MacARTHUR 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
re\ise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massach  use  tts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I,  too.  would  like  to  join  with 
my  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
ciiusetts  iMr.  MaktinJ  m  saying  Happy 
birthday  "  and  expressing  our  apprecia- 
tiOTi  to  Gen.  Etouglas  MacArthur  upon 
his  80Lh  birthday. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  IMr. 
Rivers  1  that  I  should  be  delighted  to  vote 
for  his  resolution  expressing  the  thanks 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur.  I  wish,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  it  could  be  treated  as  a 
privileged  resolution  and  that  it  could 
be  passed  today. 

Over  these  many  eventful  years  I  have 
had  the  great  pleasure  of  working  with 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur.  both  here  in 
Washington  and  elsewhere.  I  knew  of 
his  wise  counsel  and  cooperation  long 
before  I  became  a  Member  of  Congress. 

In  national  affairs  as  well  as  world 
affairs,  never  have  I  known  a  man  better 
informed.  His  wide  juiow ledge  of  civil 
as  well  as  military  matters  always  com- 
mand respecL     It  is  one  of  the  great  joys 


of  my  life  that  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  knowing  and  benefiting  from  the 
wisdom  of  General  MacArthur.  Every- 
one in  America  and  in  many  lands  even 
to  this  day  and  far  into  the  future  benefit 
and  are  helped  by  his  advice. 

No  honor  is  too  great  for  him.  I  be- 
heve his  beloved  country,  through  the 
Congress.  &hould  award  him  a  special 
medal  of  appreciation.  May  the  good 
Lord  shower  his  choicest  blessings  upmn 
him  and  his  family  for  what  he  has  given 
to  America  and  to  the  world. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OP  ENLARGING 
ECONOMIC  FREEDOM  FOR  OUR 
CHILDREN:  PART  H— THE  FIVE 
POTENTIALS  TO  ROli,  BACK  THE 
ECONOMIC  PERILS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Curtis  J  is  recognised  for 
1  hour: 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  is  the  sixth  sjieech  of  our  series 
on  how  the  Republican  Party  is  suited  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  modern  times.  I 
wish  to  continue  the  discussion  begun 
by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  IMr. 
Rhodes]  on  the  challenge  of  preserving 
and  enlarging  economic  freedom  for  our 
children. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  outlined 
the  real  perils  which  have  arisen  to 
threaten  not  only  the  growth  of  that 
freedom  but  its  very  existence.  As  his 
talk  progressed,  it  became  apparent  how 
the  lack  of  the  four  basic  qualifications 
for  an  effective  political  organization — 
the  qualifications  which  make  up  the 
theme  of  this  series  of  speeches — in  the 
party  then  in  control  of  the  country  gave 
rise  to  these  perils 

These  four  quahfications  are  first,  a 
basic  degree  of  unity;  seccMid.  a  belief 
in  principle  over  expediency;  third, 
democracy  within  its  own  organization; 
fourth,  a  sense  of  respcmsibilty  toward 
the  future. 

I  beheve  a  discussion  of  the  attitudes 
of  the  two  parties  upon  the  subject  of 
the  Federal  Government's  responsibih- 
ties  in  setting  forth  the  economic  goals 
of  our  society  and  of  its  necessary  role 
in  seeking  to  attain  these  goals,  will  re- 
veal that  the  Republican  Party  possesses 
the  four  qualifications  needed  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  the  future  and  that 
the  other  party  lacks  them. 

Just  recently  the  Republican  members 
erf  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  had 
occasion  to  set  forth  their  views,  which 
I  l)elieve  coincide  with  the  views  of  the 
Republican  Party,  on  the  Nation's  eco- 
fKxmic  objectives.  These  views  show 
considerable  c(»itrast  to  those  expressed 
by  the  Democratic  members  of  the  com- 
mittee m  their  repjort.  The  Democratic 
members  report  shows  disunity  in 
thought,  which  I  beheve  stems  from  the 
disunity  of  the  divergent  and  conflicting 
interests  they  seek  to  represent.  This 
report  shows  a  constant  appeal  to  ex- 
r>ediency  over  principle — indeed,  a  fail- 
ure to  give  more  than  lipscrvice  to  cer- 
tain principles  basic  to  our  pcop\e  and 
way  of  life.  It  shows  a  lack  of  de- 
mocracy in  its  own  organization,  in  the 
vei-y     preparation    of    the    views    they 
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sought  to  express.  Finally,  by  an  un- 
due emphasis  on  the  present  and  the 
past  and  on  purely  material  goals  their 
report  shows  a  laclc  of  sense  of  respon- 
sibility toward  the  f utxire. 

I  am  quoting  the  Republican  expres- 
sion of  views  on  the  Nation's  economic 
objectives  : 

The  majority  r«ducea  our  economic  goals 
to  Uu-e«:  Economic  growth,  high  and  stable 
employment,  and  stability  In  the  general 
level  of  prices.  Certainly,  these  are  Im- 
portant goals  which  we  all  seek.  But.  la 
this  an  exhaustive  list?  Surely  It  is  not. 
There  are  other  Important  economic  goals, 
and  if  these  are  not  also  made  explicit,  we 
think  it  Is  Impoe&ible  to  establish  priorities 
and  resolve  conflicts. 

Virtually  all  countries  and  economic  sys- 
tems share  these  three  major  goals.  The 
really  significant  differences  among  economic 
systems  arise  out  of  the  Interactions  of  these 
goals  with  other  goals.  Fundamentally,  it  Is 
our  great  regard  for  and  realization  of  the 
goal  of  economic  freedom  that  distinguishes 
the  structure  and  performance  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy  from  that  of  the  Soviet. 

At  the  minimum  a  list  of  major  economic 
goals  should  include:  Economic  freedom,  eco- 
nomic efBclency.  economic  stability  (lx)th 
price  level  and  employment),  economic 
growtX  and  economic  security  Some  of 
theee  additional  goals  are  implicitly  adopted 
by  the  majority  in  discussion,  but  we  can- 
not have  the  very  clear  concept  of  objectives 
which  they  call  for  if  the  list  is  Incomplete 
and  the  relationships  among  the  goals — the 
circumstances  under  which  they  conflict 
with  or  complement  each  other — are  never 
carefully  explored 

Economic  freedom  is  an  end  in  Itself,  one 
which  Americans  very  highly  prize 

Economic  freedom  means  economic  oppor- 
tunity for  the  individual  as  a  seller  of  his 
services  and  output,  and  also  as  a  buyer  In 
marltets  responsive  to  his  wants  It  allows 
Individuals  with  initiative,  imagination,  and 
faith  in  their  own  Ideas  to  break  out  of  the 
rut  of  tradition  Into  new  and  more  produc- 
tive endeavcM-3.  Economic  freedom,  with  its 
challenging  opportunities  and  its  built-in 
dlsciplmee.  is  a  powerful  instrument  for  pro- 
moting economic  growth,  efBclency.  and  wel- 
fare. But  l>ecause  of  risks,  frictions,  and 
Imperfections  in  the  economic  structiore,  eco- 
nomic freedom  may  at  times  conflict  tempo- 
rarily with  economic  stability  and  economic 
security. 

Economic  efficiency  means  that  our  pro- 
ductive resources  are  allocated  among  com- 
peting uses,  both  private  and  public,  so  as 
to  produce  the  greatest  output  of  the  right 
things  at  lowest  coet.  Maintenance  of  eco- 
nomic efficiency  requires  that  the  economy 
be  very  flexible,  capable  of  adapting  promptly 
and  smoothly  to  changing  consumer,  busi- 
ness, and  public  demands.  It  means  that 
public  and  private  consumption  and  invest- 
ment reflect  the  true  preferences  of  the  p>eo- 
ple  In  light  of  the  relative  scarcities  Involved. 
This  Important  objective  is  not  explicit  in 
any  of  the  three  goals  which  the  majority 
•et  forth  a«  all-embracing 

We  want  our  economy  to  be  efficient. 
whether  we  grow  at  a  slow  rate  or  a  fast  one. 
Eoonomlo  efflclency  complemenu  growth  b«- 
oauM  ••  It  Improve*  we  get  more  output 
from  a  given  set  of  resources  and  because 
msanlngful,  siutalnable  growth  requires  the 
sams  klml  of  flexibility  and  resource  mobility 
that  promot*  tlBclency.  Efflclency  in  some 
ways  eomplsmenta  stability;  no  one  would 
argue  that  mass  unemployment  makes  for 
an  efSclent  economy.  In  some  ways,  eco- 
nomic efBclency  does  conflict  with  stability 
an4  with  security.  Ths  way  to  reconcile 
thass  objective*  1*  to  work  toward  improving 
the  responsiveness  of  the  economic  system 
and  the  enlargement  of  economic  opportu- 
nity for  all. 


ISconomlc  growth,  economic  freedom,  and 
economic  efllclency  tend  to  reinforce  each 
ottier.  But  economic  growth  typically  In- 
volves changes  with  effects  unevenly  dlstrlb- 
uti«d.  It  rarely  Is  to  be  had  for  free — It  upeeta 
tho  status  quo.  It  disrupts  and  bankrupts.  It 
makes  obsolete  existing  skills  and  capital  as- 
sets. Growth  may  then  conflict  to  some  de- 
gree with  stability  and  security,  though  In 
th(t  long  r\in  It  enables  us  to  strengthen 
eccnomic  security. 

Stability  and  security  go  together  in 
majiy  respects.  Increased  stability  of  em- 
plcyment  provides  those  willing  and  able  to 
work  with  an  increased  security  in  steady  In- 
comes Society  can  attempt  to  provide  se- 
cui-lty  by  preventing  economic  change  or  ad- 
justment to  it.  but  this  can  be  and  often 
hai  been  a  terribly  costly  and  temporary 
route  to  security,  clearly  one  which  Ls  detri- 
mental to  the  objectives  both  of  grr>wth  and 
of  efflclency.  Excessive  concern  with  either 
stability  or  security  can  Je<-)pardl2e  economic 
frejdom.  efficiency,  and  growth.  To  pretend 
otherwise  is  to  delude  ourselves. 

Ciiven  our  present  knowledge  about  eco- 
nomic processes,  and  assuming  no  dramatic 
Imsrovement  in  the  adequacy  and  timeliness 
of  Che  flow  of  data  on  which  policy  must  be 
bafed.  it  seems  fair  to  say  that  the  rate  at 
which  we  can  Improve  the  overall  perform- 
ance of  our  economy  will  depend  heavily 
upon  our  ability  to  increase  the  competi- 
tiveness of  our  markets,  raise  the  mobility  of 
labDr.  and  reduce  price  rigidities 

In  view  of  the  heavy  current  concern  about 
griwth,  we  wish  that  the  majority  had  made 
one  point  unmistakably  clear:  Growth  which 
Is  i)romoted  by  means  which  erode  freedom 
and  efficiency  is  hkely  to  pnxluce  only 
"er>atz"  growth  Whatever  the  numbers  and 
rat'is  may  seem  to  show,  force- fed  growth 
wll.  tend  to  distort  the  economic  structure 
and  lessen  its  capacity  to  satisfy  our  private 
and  public  wants  and  needs.  Economic 
growth  is  meaningful  only  as  it  provides  us 
wl'.i  more  of  what  we  most  want,  both  as  In- 
du".duals  and  as  citizens  vitally  concerned 
wit.i  the  security  of  our  Nation  and  of  the 
free  world.  It  is  interesting  to  speculate 
abojt  what  the  Russian  economic  growth 
rat€  would  be  if  we  were  able  to  measure 
Russian  output  in  terms  of  the  values  put  on 
it  by  the  Russian  people.  Cleiirly.  the  figures 
wot.ld  fare  poorly  in  a  comparison  with  those 
der.ved  from  official  sources,  based  of  course 
on  iidmlnlstrauve  valuations 

Our  basic  point  Is  that  the  goals  of  eco- 
nomic policy  are  far  more  complex  than  the 
majority  report  suggesu.  Our  dissatisfac- 
tion is  not  with  what  the  majority  says 
about  the  Importance  of  our  national  eco- 
nomic objectives— by  and  large  we  agree. 
Our  di-ssatlsfactlon  Is  with  what  they  do  not 
say.  The  section  might  more  properly  be  en- 
titlexl  'All  This  and  Heaven  Tr>o."  for  It 
leaves  the  ridiculous  impressMn  that  perfec- 
tion is  easily  .and  costle.ssly  attainable  This 
is  r.ot  a  balanced  and  nourishing  diet  for 
any>ne  to  set  before  the  American  people — 
and  we  regret  that  It  was  served  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 

In  esaence  the  Democratic  Party  views 
the  road  ahead  through  a  rcai^iew  mir- 
ror reflecting  the  depre.sslon  decade 
when  It  had  full  political  power.  To 
thl.9  day  that  party  will  not  face  up  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  World  War  11.  not 
the  policies  of  the  New  Deal,  that  put  an 
end  tp  the  depression.  Indeed,  In  lu 
analysis  of  port  World  War  II  problems, 
the  Democratic  Party  constantly  shows 
a  strange  Inability  to  distinguish  be- 
tween an  economy  based  upon  peace  and 
an  economy  baaed  upon  war.  Through- 
out all  of  its  criticisms  of  Republican 
economic  policy  from  1953  to  the  pres- 
ent It  quite  ignores  the  mo«t  important 
economic   fact   of  the  period— that   we 


shifted  from  war  to  peace  in  June  1953. 
A  party  that  cannot,  or  at  least  refuses 
to,  distinguish  between  the  economic  be- 
havior and  policies  appropriate  to  a  war 
economy  from  those  of  a  peacetime  econ- 
omy cannot  be  said  to  have  much  regard 
for  principle  or  any  real  sense  of  respon- 
sibility toward  the  future. 

The  Democratic  Party  approach  to- 
ward the  peril  of  inflation  also  demon- 
strates its  disunity  One  segment  of  the 
party.  I  am  happy  to  state,  fully  realizes, 
and  acLs  upon  this  realization,  that  con- 
stant Federal  deficits  create  a  powerful 
inflationary  force.  Yet  another  seg- 
ment of  the  party  is  looking  right  now  at 
tlio  admini.straLiOn's  1961  budget  surplus 
of  $4.2  billion  £is  an  invitation  to  pro- 
mote further  Federal  expenditures.  In- 
deed, some  of  the  basic  disunity  in  the 
Democratic  Party  stems  from  its  belief 
in  expediency  over  pnnciple  in  the  area 
of  Federal  expenditures.  The  party 
seems  willing  to  reflect  the  views  of  any 
.special  interest  or  minority  group  that 
de.sires  to  .spend  Federal  funds  providing 
it  Will  organize  for  political  action.  It 
IS  this  patchwork  quilt  of  diverse  inter- 
ests that  the  Demf)crat  Party  puts  for- 
ward as  the  ima«e  of  the  common  man. 
Actually  the  common  man  is  robbed  as 
a  child,  as  an  adult,  and  as  an  elder 
citizen.  He  and  his  children  after  him 
are  robbed  tlirouKh  c)olicies  originating 
in  this  cra^y  patchwork  substitute  for  a 
real  liberali.sm. 

The  very  group  that  look.s  upon  budg- 
et surpluses  in  times  of  prosperity  as  an 
invitation    for    more    spending    rather 
than  for  retiring  some  of  the  Federal  debt 
is  the  .same  group  that  ones  out  a«ain.st 
tight  money  and  decries  the  cost  to  the 
citizen  of  the  financing  of  the  Federal 
debt.    There  is  only  one  basic  answer  to 
tight    money    and    high    Interest    rates, 
that  is  to  cut  down  on  the  demand  for 
money.     The   Federal   debt   con.stitutes 
the  greatest  demand  in  the  money  mar- 
ket today      The  Federal  Government  is 
competing   again.st   every   business   firm 
and     every     consumer     who     wants     to 
finance  a  home,  a  car.  or  a  washing  ma- 
chine, or  an  education.     It  is  the  size  of 
the   Federal    debt   that   is    the   greatest 
cause  of  tight  money  and  hi^h  interest 
rates.     Tiiose  who  really  are  opposed  to 
tiKht  money  and  hinh  interest  rates,  and 
the  Republican  Party  Is,  can  show  it  by 
cutting   down    on   Federal   expenditures 
and    by    creating    budget    surpluses    for 
debt  retirement  whenever  po6.sible.    The 
Democratic  Party,  as  a  party,  has  dem- 
on.strated     its    complete     disunity     and 
leadership  incapacity  on  this  important 
ls.sue. 

The  Republican  Party  doe.1  posaess 
the  four  qualiflcations  of  a  modern  po- 
litical party,  so  it  la  able  to  offer  for  the 
decade  ahead  a  coherent,  unified  for- 
ward-looking economic  philosophy, 
which  i/»  not  a  mere  camouflage  for  spe- 
cial interests  and  which  can  be  sup- 
ported in  .spirit  and  in  truth  with  legis- 
lative votes  under  our  White  House  lead- 
ership 

Thi.s  positive  Republican  approach 
rests  upon  the  conviction  that  inflation 
is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  is  evil,  un- 
just, and  a  process  which  undermines 
exLstin':   rights  and  security   gained   by 
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our  countrymen.  Furthermore,  we  be- 
lieve tliat  our  competition  with  Russia, 

whate\er  the  form  it  may  take,  certain- 
ly demands  that  we  not  forfeit  our  free- 
doms Li  meeting  it.  In  fact,  it  demands 
that  %e  eikdeavor  to  expand  and  root 
ever  n:ore  firmly  the  freedoms  we  now 
have,  i>  hile  by  this  example  encouraging 
the  rest,  of  the  world  to  seek  social  forms 
wiUi  freedom  as  a  bk&lc  value.  But 
freedoia  must  be  solidly  founded  on  a 
base  (.t  collective  responsibility  and 
practical  self -discipline.  The  battle  for 
a  soun  1  dollar  is  thus  a  neces&ar>'  part 
of  any  struggle  for  sound  freedoms  m 
this  CO  ill  try  and  in  the  free  world. 

We  i)elieve  the  Federal  Government 
has  an  important  responsibility  in  pro- 
moting our  national  growth  and  in  in- 
creasiu,'  our  mdividual  di.sposabie  m- 
comes.  But  this  resporisibility  is  not  as 
superfic  ial  as  the  Democratic  advisory- 
council  VLsuaiizea  it.  It  must  be  propker- 
ly  balanced  with  the  responsibilities  of 
State  and  local  governments  and.  above 
all.  wiLi  the  responsibilities  of  the  pri- 
vate se<  tor  of  our  economy. 

That  responsibility  includes  protecting 
and  promoting  the  function  of  the  free 
market  as  the  piimary  place  m  which 
economy  decisions  are  made.  Restiic- 
tive  and  inflationary  monopolies  of  busi- 
ness or  unions,  uiflexible  Government 
straitjazkeis.  archaic  and  unjustilied 
subfidifs.  unsound  monetary  policies 
must  not  be  i>ermitted  to  destroy  tlie 
fundamental  workings  of  our  free  en- 
terprise system.  To  meet  this  re-sporusi- 
bllity  Crovernment  must  avoid  treating 
all  the  problems  of  our  day  as  emer- 
gencies requiring  hasty,  ill-considered 
and  sel' -del eating  actions  and  counter- 
actions. Continued  de-lcit  financing  m 
prosper  ty  which  has  arbitrarily  robbed 
real  family  income  throughout  this 
country  must  be  eschewed. 

First.  The  fir.st  potential  to  enlarged 
econom.c  freedom  and  prospeiity  for 
our  chillren  is  wii>e  budget  mana:-;ement. 

Ideally,  the  budget  should  be  balanced 
each  fiical  year,  regardless  of  the  na- 
tional tcontmy  The  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining 2ie  ideal  is  that  revenues,  at  fixed 
tax  rat?s,  automatically  decline  when 
bu&inesf  activity  declmes  At  the  same 
time,  huiit-in  Government  spending 
rises.  1  o  rediAce  spending  or  to  increase 
tax  raU'S  at  such  a  Ume  would  be  un- 
wise, aid  would  not  balance  the  budget 
of  that  Kiven  year,  anyway,  because  of 
the  delayed  and  perverse  eflects  of  those 
changes. 

Pract  cally  then,  we  strive  for  balance 
Within  cycles  in  Amerxan  economic 
activity  rather  than  within  cycles  m  the 
calenda-  During  strong  business  activ- 
ity, normal  spending  programs  and  tax 
rates  slioiild  produce  slaable  surpluses. 
During  recr.s*ions,  maintenance  of  the 
same  6i'ending  programs  and  tax  rates 
automaiically  generate  deflciU  which 
*ouid  simulate  recovery. 

The  ceadly  enemies  of  this  balanced 
eronomic  cycle  are  those  politicians  who 
in  receauon  would  enact  si>ending  pro- 
grams that  do  not  automatically  con- 
tract durmg  periods  of  prosperity  The 
economi;  sin  of  the  New  Deal  was  not 
that  it  resorted,  in  a  time  of  deepest  de- 
pression to  deficit  financing     It  was  that 


it  maugiu-ated  spezKlin«  programs  that 
could  only  spiral  upward.  It  was  that  lis 
philosophy  aimed  our  economy  toiirard 
permanent  deficit  financing,  or.  in  other 
words,  toward  a  permanent  depression 
climate. 

The  economic  sin  of  the  recent  Demo- 
craUc-controlled  Congresses  has  not 
been  so  much  in  unbalancing  the  yearly 
appropriations  part  of  the  budget  It 
has  been  in  the  enactment  of  built-in 
sivnd.Rg  programs,  outside  of  the  ap- 
propriations process,  which  would  re- 
quire a  President,  say  in  1962,  to  request 
so  may  billions  for  programs  set  up  by 
law  by  Cor^'resses  long  since  dead.  The 
ultimate  m  demagoguery  would  be  for 
the  enactors  of  that  legislation  to  then 
accu.se  whoever  is  President  in  1962  of 
being  the  spender.  And  yet,  during  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  some  of  the  op- 
position leaders  tried  to  exercise  ju.st 
that  exact  type  of  demagoguery  in  re- 
spect to  the  results  now  showing  up  of 
actions  taken  by  preceding  Congresses 
under  their  leadership. 

Indeed,  it  will  continue  to  be  possible 
In  the  decade  of  the  1960's  for  politicians 
to  damage  the  economic  health  of  our 
Nation  without  ever  being  called  to  task 
for  their  damage. 

I  think  the  Republicans  are  chal- 
leni^ed  to  do  their  utmost  to  enlighten 
the  people  about  these  economic  facts. 
For  I  fear  that  throughout  this  decade, 
the  disunified  condition  of  the  other 
party,  giving  rise  to  the  rule  of  vast 
special  Interests,  will  demonize  that 
r>arty  again  and  again  to  destroy  the 
balanced  budget.  Many  responsible 
Democratic  leaders  will  realize  the 
tragedy  of  what  is  happening,  but  the 
devilLsh  division  that  F>055esses  that  party 
will  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  pre- 
vent the  tragedy  Thus,  the  only  safe- 
guard of  the  public  economy  becomes  an 
enljehtened  public. 

The  President'5  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Price  Stability  for  Economic  Growth  has 
wisely  noted  that  obtaining  a  balance 
within  the  cycles  of  American  economic 
activity  "does  require  a  high  level  of  eco- 
nomic understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
public  and  of  resolution  on  the  part  of 
their  elected  representatives  and  offi- 
cials." 

To  us  Republicans,  this  becomes  an 
economic  challenge  and  a  major  respon- 
sibility 

Second  The  second  potential  we  pro- 
po.se  t^  u.se  to  preserve  and  enlarge  eco- 
nomic freedom  for  our  children  is  sound 
monetary  management 

A  fundamental  plank  In  sound  mone- 
tary management  is  the  maintenance  of 
the  integritj  and  nonpartisan  position  of 
the  Independent  Federal  Re.serve  Sys- 
tem That  system  should  remain  out- 
side year-to-year  politics,  so  that  mo- 
mentary partisan  consideration  will  not 
move  its  judgment  about  credit  aiid 
money  policies  An  effective  adminis- 
tration of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
demands  freedom  and  flexibility  to  act 
quickly  in  response  to  changing  eco- 
nomic rather  than  political  conditions. 
The  Republican  Party  will  not  retreat 
In  its  fight  against  those  leaders  of  the 
opposition  who  would  subvert  the  posi- 
tion of  that  system  and  make  It  their 
political  handmaiden. 


In  the  decade  we  now  enter.  It  would 
be  most  tragic  If,  in  the  guise  of  promot- 
ing low  Interest  rates,  any  legislation 
was  passed  which  would  coerce  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  into  adopting  a 
policy  ol  loose  money  to  make  Treasury 
borrowing  easier.  Current  attempts  by 
Democrats  to  produce  depression  level 
interest  rates  in  an  era  of  prosperity 
sigmfy  that  their  economic  intellects  are 
on  the  level  of  the  1930's  and  IMO's,  not 
the  1960's.  It  would  be  a  high  blunder 
to  repeat  the  policy  of  the  Democratic 
administration  from  1946  to  1951,  which 
inflated  the  money  supply  and  conse- 
quently fanned  rising  prices.  Abnor- 
mally low  interest  rates  are  not  worth  the 
cost  of  abnormally  high  prices  m  every 
sector  of  the  economy.  Again  It  must 
be  stated  that  the  most  effective  way  to 
have  lower  interest  rates  is  to  lower  the 
Federal  debt.  The  very  people  who  pro- 
mote the  Federal  expenditiues  in  excess 
of  Federal  revenues  are  the  very  oooes 
arguing  hardest  for  cheap  money. 

Moreover,  proper  money  management 
aims  at  economic  growth  that  is  sustain- 
able, and  will  not  artificially  balloon 
out  only  to  bursL  When  business  ac- 
tivity is  strong  and  rising,  an  easy  money 
IX)iicy  would  merely  encourage  the  type 
of  spending  that  could  not  be  matched 
by  an  expansion  in  real  output  of  goods 
or  services,  which  would  therefore  be 
inflationary.  When  business  activity  is 
weak  and  lagging,  on  the  other  hand, 
easier  money  becomes  appropriate  to  in- 
crease spending  to  levels  required  for 
maximum  sustainable  economic  growth. 

We  see  it  as  vitally  important  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  and  both  political  par- 
ties during  the  1960's  become  capable  of 
seeing  the  economic  picture  with  long- 
range  vision.  I  note  again  my  fears  that 
the  opposition  will  not  be  able  to  see  or 
to  act  in  light  of  tliat  unified  picture, 
because  of  its  basic  lack  of  party  unity. 

Third.  Another  economic  potential  for 
presenting  and  enlarging  economic  free- 
dom for  our  children  is  sound  debt  man- 
agement. 

An  increasing  dilemma  in  this  decade 
will  arise  from  the  shorter  and  shorter 
maturity  on  Federal  debt  Issues,  result- 
inr?  simply  from  the  passage  of  time. 
This  In  itself  will  have  Inflationary 
Implications.  And  with  Increasing  fre- 
quency the  Treasury  will  be  forced  to 
enter  the  market. 

Plainly,  the  short-term  maturities  of 
a  large  part  of  the  present  debt  already 
constitute  a  dangerous  Inflationary  peril. 
By  Increasing  liquidity,  they  Increase 
the  velocity  of  money.  Those  short- 
term  L^<.ues  of  the  Treasury  can  cause 
the  Federal  Rcser\e  to  delay  action  when 
It  Is  needed  to  deter  Inflationary  influ- 
ences on  the  economy  at  large.  Short- 
term  Issues  are  much  more  difficult  to 
administer  and  they  are  more  subject  to 
the  upturns  and  downturns  of  economic 
cycles,  whereas  long-term  financing  af- 
fords a  stability  which  transcends  these 
cycles. 

The  inevitable  shortening  of  the  debt 
will  become  worsened — Indeed  it  Is  being 
worsened  each  month  tliat  passes — if  the 
Treasury  is  forced  by  the  statutory  limit 
on  long-term  bond  interest  rates  to  con- 
tinue to  borrow  m  the  short-term  money 
market  where  it  has  no  interest  ceiling 
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to  restrict  it.  Should  the  opposition 
party  succeed  in  blocking  the  recom- 
mendation to  eliminate  that  limit 
through  this  decade,  by  1970  every 
family  in  America  would  reap  an  infla- 
tionary whirlwind.  During  the  last 
8essi<»i  ot  Congress,  the  opposition  did 
block  refcHTn  legislation  in  this  field, 
under  the  guise  of  holding  down  inter- 
est rates  and  saving  the  taxpayer  money. 
As  a  result,  the  rates  on  Trea«iry  short- 
term  bonds  soared  over  5  percent  by 
January  1.  1960.  So,  no  money  was 
saved  for  the  taxpayer  after  all.  And 
the  goddess  of  inflation  received  new 
food  In  the  form  of  short-term  Issues 
and  the  people  who  wanted  to  buy  autos 
and  small  businesses  which  wanted  to 
expand  had  to  pay  higher  interest  rates 
<X"  in  many  instances  were  forced  to  do 
without  short-term  credit  because  the 
Federal  Government  had  usurped  it. 

A  principal  goal  of  Republican  eco- 
nomic policy  will  continue  to  be  that  of 
converting  greater  portions  of  our  debt 
Into  lc»ig-  instead  of  short-term  infla- 
tionary issues.  A  second  goal  of  Repub- 
lican economic  policy  will  continue  to 
be  to  save  the  taxpayer  outlay  for  financ- 
ing the  debt  by  reducing  the  debt. 

Before  leaving  these  three  particular 
economic  potentials,  let  me  emphasize 
that  all  three  influence  the  total  impact 
of  Federal  financial  management.  This 
the  Truman  administration  did  not 
comprehend.  Consequently,  its  rigid 
long-term  bond  interest  rate  policies 
were  an  undue  burden  on  its  monetary 
policies  and  helped  to  cut  the  purcha.s- 
ing  power  of  the  dollar  in  half.  A  proper 
balance  of  the  burdens  is  essential. 

Fourth.  A  fourth  economic  potential 
to  preserve  and  enlarge  economic  free- 
dom for  our  children  is  the  enlargement 
of  the  incentive  system  In  America. 

Traditionally,  the  productive  vitality 
of  the  United  States  was  nurtured  on  a 
boundless  variety  of  incentives.  To  meet 
a  Russian  competition  spurred  on  by  the 
abandoning  of  many  traditional  com- 
munistic doctrines  and  the  adopting  of 
much  of  the  incentive  systems  of  private 
enterprise,  the  Democratic  advisory 
council  advocates  our  abandoning  many 
of  the  features  of  the  incentive  system 
of  private  enterprise  and  adopting  the 
very  type  of  centralized  programing 
and  spending  which  Russia  is  abandon- 
ing because  it  kills  incentives.  What 
upside  down  thinking  is  this?  In  con- 
trast, the  Republicans  want  to  restore 
our  entire  incentive  system  which  has 
been  already  cut  into  by  the  legislation 
adopted  through  Democratic  admin- 
istrations. 

The  inherent  economic  advantage  we 
possess  over  communism  or  any  totali- 
tarian type  of  government  is  tliat  these 
forms  of  government  can  never  dupli- 
cate our  traditional  incentive  program 
and  still  remain  totalitarian.  For  the 
chief  pillar  of  that  incentive  program 
has  been  the  profit  system,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  risk,  enterprise,  and  reward, 
with  the  marketplace  determining  the 
outcome  rather  than  arbitrary  decisions 
by  groups  of  political  bureaucrats  or  in- 
dustrial oligopolists. 

In  the  United  States.  If  all  bu.sfness 
&..A  professional  enterpri:>es  are  added 


together,  the  total  of  so-called  economic 
teams  of  Individuals  is  over  8  milhon. 
Each  team  has  its  own  unique  contritni- 
tion  to  make.  By  accommodating  itself 
to  the  market,  it  is  spurred  on  to  in- 
creasingly productive  efforts.  The 
search  for  profits  has  always  been  the 
greatest  generating  force  for  research 
and  develoiMnent  which  produces  cumu- 
lative economic  growth.  It  Is  from 
realized  profits  that  sound  sustainable 
economic  exjxinsion  comes. 

But  this  expansion  has  been  greatly 
inhibited  by  an  antiquated,  unbalanced 
and  unfair  tax  system.  Wise  reform  of 
the  corporate  tax  structure  would  both 
create  more  jobs  and  Increase  Federal 
revenues  by  promoting  new  investments. 
Wise  reform  of  personal  income  taxes 
would  stimulate  untold  individual  crea- 
tivity throughout  the  Nation. 

It  is  a  curious  tragedy  that  President 
Roosevelt,  beginning  with  his  famous 
"soak  the  rich"  speeches  in  1935  and 
1936,  created  an  image  that  the  New 
I>eal  tax  policies  would  hurt  the  rich  and 
help  the  poor.  Actually,  these  restric- 
tive tax  policies  merely  made  it  more 
difficult  for  the  poor,  regardless  of  their 
work,  effort,  and  ingenuity,  to  rise  to  the 
affluence  of  those  of  inherited  wealth. 
Such  shortsighted  policies  tightened 
rather  than  dis.-,olved  the  barriers  be- 
tween the  two  economic  groups.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  wealthy  cla.^.ses  of 
the  1880's  or  the  1910's  were  a  much  more 
fluid,  democratic  class,  where  literally 
most  of  its  members  had  earned  their 
own  way.  than  the  wealthy  classes  have 
ever  been  since  the  New-Fair-Deal  per- 
sonal income  tax  laws. 

In  this  decade,  we  mast  totally  revise 
our  tax  system,  so  that  enterprise,  hard 
work,  and  imagination  will  again  receive 
its  reward,  so  that  those  in  the  lower 
and  middle  income  brackets  will  have 
just  as  much  rij,'ht  to  be  a  millionaire  as 
the  man  who  inherits  a  million  dollars 
Fifth.  A  fifth  potential  to  enlarge 
freedom  and  prosperity  for  our  children 
is  aimed  at  restoring  the  mobility  of  cap- 
ital and  labor  in  our  society. 

This  is  closely  related  to  recreating  the 
incentive  system.  An  economy  based  on 
profit  motive  is  often  conceived  of  as 
cruel,  because  profit  involves  sharp  com- 
petition, and  m  competition  somebody 
loses. 

That  .system  is  cruel  wherein  there  is 
no  mobility  m  capital  and  labor.     This 
indeed  describes  the   feudal  society  of 
the  Dark  Ages.     Mobility  is  the  saving 
grace  which  makes  the  weeding  out  of 
inefficient  enterprise  good  and  healthful. 
instead  of  cruel  and  damaging  to  the  in- 
dividuals who  must  lose  in  the  process. 
It   means   that   unprofitable   labor   and 
capital,  by  the  loss  system,  Ls  forced — for 
its  own  good — into  more  profitable  ac- 
tivity and  investment.     A  cloying  senti- 
mentality has  been  behind  much  of  the 
New  Deal  programs  to  subsidize  and  pro- 
tect   the    "little    man."     Actually    these 
policies  result  in  making  men  little  and 
weak    in.-^tead    of   encouraging    them    to 
grow  and  to  live  up  to  their  own  ca- 
pacities.     Far    from    helping    the    little 
man,  these  policies  have  hurt  hun  in  his 
personal  pursuit  of  happiness  and  in  cur- 
tailing the  increasingly  beneficial  part  he 
couJd  play  as  a  member  of  his  scciCty. 


Nor  has  this  exchange  of  his  freedom  for 
a  promised  security  given  him  any  real 

security 

Unfortunately,  this  mobility  can  and 
has  been  partially  destroyed.  We  have 
seen  how  our  tax  system  has  destroyed 
part  of  it 

Compulsion  through  the  arrival  of  the 
robber  baron  prototype  in  labor  unions 
has  destroyed  another  part.  Many  em- 
ployees have  become  the  subjects  of  rob- 
t)er  baron  controlled  union  monopoly  to 
which  they  must  bow.  The  employer 
finds  that  wage  policies  of  the  unions 
often  deprive  him  of  flexibility  and  fre- 
quently cut  mto  his  funds  for  reinvest- 
ment with  which  he  creates  new  Jobs. 
All  too  often,  union.'^  re.^'pond  to  a  decline 
in  employment  in  a  poorly  subsisting 
busine.ss  or  in  an  mrreasingly  techno- 
logical business  by  demanding  shorter 
hours  for  the  same  pay.  Other  unions 
bar  new  workers  with  more  ability  from 
industry,  and  practice  featherbeddmg 
and  forced  employment. 

The  robber  baron  type  in  business  was 
ch -eked  by  Republican  sponsored  legis- 
lation in  the  late  1800's  and  early  19O0's. 
However,  we  still  mu.st  perfect  our  anti- 
trust legislation  to  be  certain  that  the 
marketplace  remams  free  to  make  fair 
economic  decisions.  Eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  freedom  for  the  robber 
baron  type  still  exists  to  muscle  m 
wherever  he  can. 

It  mu-'-t  be  emphasized,  particularly  as 
certam   Democratic  leaders  seem   to  be 
trying   to  promote   a  public   mood    for 
playing    the    numbers   game    with    eco- 
nomic    growth     rates,     that     economic 
growth  does  not  come  free.     Parenthet- 
ically,   it    should    be    pointed    out    that 
growth  in  itself  as  it  is  measured  today 
in  gross  national  product  is  to  a  large 
extent     meanmgless.       Gross     national 
product  measures  include  economic  ex- 
travagances, economic  errors,  and  sheer 
wa.ste  and    calls   changes   in    this   total 
growth     Yet  it  fails  to  fully  mea.sure  as 
growth  efforts  and  capital  spent  in  edu- 
cation,    vocational     Irainini,'.     research 
and  developmpnt,  and  other  areas  which 
mean  much  more  to  future  sound  growth 
than  probably  anything  else.     Further- 
more,  growth    rates   do   not   accurately 
represent  a  society's  productive  capac- 
ity.    A  society  builds  its  capital  plant 
and   Its  citizens   learn   their  productive 
skills  over  a  period  of  many  years.    The 
business  or;<anizations  which  put  capi- 
tal and  human  skills  together,  the  third 
factor  in  productive  capacity,  often  re- 
quire decades  to  establish.    It  is  produc- 
tivity capacity  which  is  the  real  test  of 
a    nation's    economic    strength,    not    a 
specially  selected  short  span  of  years  of 
growth  rates.     Indeed,  the  smaller  the 
productive  capacity  one  starts  with  as  a 
base  the  more  phenomenal  the  grow^th 
rates  in  the  early  years  appear  to  be. 
As  a  society  matures  and  becomes  strong 
in  productive  capacity,   its  growth  rate 
more  than  anything  reflects  its  reactions 
to   its  needs  of   the  day   and   less  and 
less  relates  to  its  creation  of  new  pro- 
ductive capacity.     Russia,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  a  relatively  small  productive 
capacity,   still   uses   a   good   bit   of   the 
productive  capacity  she  inherited  from 
lac  czars,  particularly  housing,  and  ita 
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capacity  is  still  so  small  in  relation  to  its 
needs  and  so  much  of  it  is  obsolete  that 
Its  growUi  rate  refiects  very  little  a  re- 
sponse to  the  needs  of  the  day  but  very 
heavily  its  addition  to  its  productive 
plant.  :;n  spite  of  this,  her  growth  rate 
is  behind  that  of  the  United  Stales  for 
any  comparable  i>eriod  of  development 
and  she  will  remain  far  behind  the 
United  .'Stales  of  America  in  productive 
capacity  throughout  the  20lh  century. 

Rapid  technological  growth  meaixs  in- 
creased frictional  unemployment.  In 
other  words,  as  new  technologies  are  de- 
veloped old  skills  become  obsolete  The 
very  pe<ple  who  presently  seem  so  en- 
tranced about  the  subject  of  economic 
growth  are  the  very  ones  who  are  com- 
plaining the  loudest  about  the  problems 
we  have  which  have  resulted  primarily 
from  th»?  technological  changes  behind 
a  rapid  rate  of  growth.  What  do  these 
Democratic  leaders  think  has  caused  the 
grave  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment in  the  rural  areas?  It  has  been  the 
extraordinary  technological  growth  in 
American  agriculture  which  has  made 
obsolete,  uncompetitive,  and  unneeded 
the  skills  of  the  old  40-acre  farmer.  The 
Republicans  seek  to  meet  the  human 
problems  that  tliis  rapid  economic 
growth  has  created,  but  in  doing  so  we 
know  we  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  rapid  economic  growth  that  has 
largely  created  the  problem.  Do  we  in- 
deed want  more  rapid  economic  growth 
in  the  agricultural  sector  of  our  society? 
Or  wouldn't  we  do  better  to  stimulate 
growth  in  some  other  section  where  it 
is  needed  and  where  we  might  find  jobs 
for  the  di.splaced? 

In  the  area  of  cost-of-living  problems 
we  must  also  recognize  that  rapid  tech- 
nological growth  creates  increased  costs. 
These  costs  are  real  costs,  not  inflation 
or  unfair  proflts.  these  costs  result  from 
making  obsolete  machines  and  tools  and 
skills,  from  purchasing  new  machines 
and  tools,  from  training  for  the  new- 
skills,  and  from  money  invested  in  ex- 
tensive research  and  development  which 
lies  behind  mo^t  technological  growth. 

Yet  again,  the  very  people  who  are 
entranced  with  this  question  of  more 
rapid  economic  growth  are  the  ones  who 
are  stirring  up  the  people  over  the  cost- 
of-living  increases  that  occur  as  a  result 
of  it.  What  sort  of  areas  am  I  talking 
about?  Take  the  field  of  health.  Never 
in  the  history  of  the  world  has  there 
been  such  a  rapid  advancement  in  the 
control  of  sickness  and  disease,  in  the 
increasing  of  the  human  life  expectancy, 
in  the  cutting  down  of  absenteeism  for 
health  reasons  as  in  the  United  States  in 
the  past  few  decades  Parenthetically  I 
might  state  that  this  rapid  growth  is 
only  partially  measured  by  the  economic 
measuring  sticks  we  have  available  and 
so  is  largely  not  included  in  the  United 
States  of  America  growth  figures. 

The  costs  in  the  health  field  are  real 
costs  and  they  have  gone  up  consider- 
ably. Yet.  as  I  have  said,  those  who  keep 
crying  for  more  growth  are  the  very  ones 
who  are  castigating  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  this  rapid  growth  in  health 
because  of  the  costs  involved.  Certainly, 
human  problems  have  arisen  from  in- 
creased costs  in  the  health  field  result- 
ing  from  this  very  rapid   technological 


growth.  But  instead  of  cursing  our  bless- 
ings, let  us  meet  the  problems. 

Strangely  enough,  those  who  would 
curse  the  costs  resulting  from  the  very 
rapid  technological  growth  in  the  health 
field  are  the  very  ones  who  want  to  have 
the  Federal  Government  stimulate  the 
growth  in  this  area  even  more.  Is  it  not 
fair  to  ask  them  if  they  are  prepared  to 
cope  with  the  problems  that  further 
rapid  advancement  will  bring  inasmuch 
as  we  have  still  not  met  the  problems 
already  existing  in  this  area? 

These  are  some  of  the  economic  p>o- 
tentials  we  must  understand  and  meet  if 
our  children  are  to  know  real  freedom 
of  choice  and  opportunity. 

I  think  the  report  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee  on  program  and 
pro.2re.ss  succinctly  expresses  what  the 
Republican  economic  philosophy  pro- 
poses: 

Lift  The  celling  over  personal  opportunity; 
strengtiien  the  floor  over  the  pit  of  personal 
disaster. 

Perhaps  historians  will  find  new  paral- 
lels to  the  story  of  a  President,  not  a 
candidate  for  reelection,  and  of  Repub- 
lican Members  of  House  and  Senate,  out- 
numbered nearly  2  to  1,  who  battled 
courageously  and  vigorously  for  the  best 
interc.'^ts  of  everj'  family  man  and  mother 
who  want  to  see  their  children  inherit 
economic  freedom,  to  be  able  to  save  some 
money,  and  to  be  free  from  fiscal  dic- 
tation. In  fighting  these  battles  we  Re- 
publicans have  learned  to  develop  and 
cherish  the  qualifications  that  make  us 
the  party  for  the  future. 


THE  PARTY  QUALIFIED  TO  MEET 
THE  CHALLENGES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr  Pat- 
M.\N'.  Under  previous  order  of  the 
Hou.se,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
iMr   HalleckI  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr  HALLECK.  First,  I  want  to  com- 
mend my  colleagues  for  the  great  dili- 
gence they  have  been  showing  in  this 
serie.'^  of  talks  to  set  forth  our  basic 
philosophies,  spelling  them  out  in  de- 
tail, so  that  thoughtful  people  may 
know  exactly  where  we  stand.  I  mieht 
say  that  already  I  have  had  many  people 
who  have  been  reading  the  Congres- 
sional Record  tell  me  they  are  heart- 
ened and  much  encouraged  by  what 
they  have  read. 

It  IS  a  matter  of  real  gratification  to 
me  that  these  younger  Members  who 
have  preceded  me  in  this  series  have 
siiown  this  vigor  and  this  imtiative 
pointing  up  the  issues  of  the  day. 

I  have  felt  for  a  long  time,  and  have 
said  so  publicly  on  many  occasions,  that 
Republicans  need  to  do  a  better  job  of 
selling  the  people  on  their  record  of 
accomplishments  for  the  country  and 
their  record  of  adherence  to  sound 
principles. 

Getting  any  story  across  is  never  easy; 
it  is  a  job  that  requires  many  voices, 
and  I  congratulate  my  colleagues  for 
the  presentations  they  have  made  dur- 
ing the  past  week  and  earlier  today. 

For  my  part  I  appreciate  having  been 
invited  to  take  part  in  these  discussions 
and  am  proud  to  associate  myself  with 
those  who  have  made  such  effective  ar- 
guments for  the  Republican  cause. 


At  the  outset  of  our  speech  series  on 
party  differences  2  weeks  ago.  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Republican  policy  com- 
mittee, the  gentlemen  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Byrnes],  asked: 

Are  the  two  major  political  parties  In  this 
country  qualified  to  meet  successlully  the 
challenges  of  the  sixties? 

In  seeking  an  answer,  we  have  ex- 
ammed  the  challenge  of  preserving  peace 
through  justice,  the  challenge  of  ma- 
turing labor-management  relations,  and 
the  challenge  of  enlarging  economic  free- 
dom for  our  children.  Within  the  next 
10  years  we  also  will  face  many  other 
tests.  But  these  three  furnish  us  the 
means  of  analyzing  the  different  ways 
that  each  of  our  political  parties  respond 
to  demanding  situations.  From  this  the 
voting  public  can  predict  what  to  expect 
in  the  future  from  each  party 

The  very  survival  of  our  Nation — and 
the  free  world — will  depend  upon  that 
well-informed  public. 

In  the  opening  speech  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  BtrnesI  discussed 
the  obligations  of  political  parties.  If 
they  are  to  be  more  than  a  conspiracy 
to  gain  power,  more  than  a  machine  to 
sei-ve  special  interests,  they  must  strive 
for  party  unity,  party  principle,  party 
democracy,  and  party  concern  for  future 
generations.  Lacking  these,  any  pwliti- 
C4il  party,  regardless  of  how  fine  may  be 
some  of  its  leaders  and  members,  cannot 
fulfill  the  public  demand  for  real  leader- 
ship in  the  new  age  ahead. 

If  either  of  those  parties  fails  to  be 
constituted  so  that  it  can  meet  and  dis- 
cuss issues  candidly,  then  the  two-party 
process  is  frustrated.  The  voter  has  no 
choice.  The  future  of  the  country  is 
endangered  by  the  threat  of  power 
politics,  of  bossism.  of  special  interest 
groujis. 

Since  the  chairman  of  the  Republican 
policy  committee  analyzed  the  four 
qualifications  of  our  party.  I  now  have 
the  duty  of  analyzing  the  other  party. 

What  does  the  first  qualification — 
unity — demand  of  the  other  party?  That 
there  be  no  dissension?  Certainly  not. 
But  it  demands  that  the  dissension  not 
be  over  fundamentally  opposing  issues 
which  can  never  be  reconciled.  It  de- 
mands that  that  party  not  dissipate  its 
leadership  on  party  strife  and  bickering. 
For  a  party  really  divided  acainst  itself 
may  stand,  but  it  st-ands  at  the  expens-e 
of  the  general  public. 

Some  say  that  the  Democrat  feuds 
merely  hurt  the  Democrats  and  help  the 
Republicans.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not 
the  Democrats  who  are  hurt.  It  is  the 
entire  Nation  that  is  hurt.  And,  in  the 
second  place,  it  is  not  the  Republicans 
who  are  helped.  For  out  of  each  fight 
springs  an  attempt  to  restore  party  peace 
by  blurring,  compromising,  and  watering 
down  the  i.ssues  over  which  they  fought. 
That  evasion  hardens  the  task  of  the 
Republicans  to  convey  the  real  issues  to 
the  people  who  will  be  going  to  the  polls. 

In  this  decade  we  now  enter,  political 
parties  must  have  unity  of  purpose  with- 
in themselves  if  they  are  to  transmit  pur- 
pose to  a  nation  challenged  by  com- 
munism. Especially  does  this  unity  be- 
come essential  in  foreign  policy. 
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The  second  speech  of  this  series  out- 
lined how  the  Democratic  advisory 
council  has  promoted  a  line  of  disunity 
in  our  foreign  policy  and  hindered  our 
sense  of  purpose. 

The  fourth  speech  of  our  series  out- 
lined the  ill  effects  of  party  disunity  In 
the  field  of  labor-management  relations. 
The  labor -management  policies  of  the 
other  party  during  the  last  session  of 
Congress  were  riddled  with  disunity. 
The  discerning  Democrats  joined  in  with 
Republicans  to  support  the  only  biparti- 
san bill  offered.  But,  as  a  party,  the 
opposition  was  incapable  of  meeting  the 
challenge. 

The  same  story  repeats  itself  in  the 
economic  field,  as  the  fifth  and  sixth 
speeches  of  the  series  demonstrated. 
The  other  party  is  incapable  of  uniting 
on  economic  policy. 

Now.  what  about  the  second  qualifica- 
tion for  a  party — a  forward-looking 
political  philosophy  based  on  principle? 
Each  speech  of  this  series,  whether  in 
the  field  of  foreign  policy,  labor  manage- 
ment, or  economics,  has  strained  to  find 
a  real  UecuocnX  philosophy  based  on 
consistent  principle.  If  only  we  could 
have  found  that,  we  could  have  compared 
our  principles  with  their  principles.  But 
what  we  found  was  much  expediency, 
many  generalities,  but  no  consistency 
of  principle. 

80  let  us  take  a  close  look  at  some  of 
these  glib  Democratic  generalities,  which 
we  might  better  call  "gliberalities." 

Since  the  1930's,  we  have  heard  the 
"gllberality"  that  the  philosophy  of  the 
other  party  is  one  of  helping  the  common 
man.  This  "gliberality"  rings  high- 
soimdlng  notes.  The  fifth  speech  re- 
viewed in  great  detail  how  the  deficit 
spending  approach  of  the  other  party 
has  turned  into  a  Frankenstein  monster 
stealing  from  the  so-called  common 
man's  pocketbook.  The  economic  poli- 
cies of  the  other  party  have  led  to  in- 
creasing hardship  for  the  pensioned 
senior  citizens,  the  widows,  the  school 
teachers,  smd  in  fact,  for  the  entire 
household  of  the  average  American 
family. 

Let  us  examine  another  "gliberality." 
At  the  December  meeting  of  the  Demo- 
cratic advisory  council,  there  was  much 
talk  about  its  so-called  hberal  philos- 
ophy. 

What  do  they  mean  by  liberal?  Why 
do  they  not  define  it?  Freedom-loving 
liberals  like  Patrick  Henry  and  Samuel 
Adams  raised  the  cry  of  despotism 
against  George  m  and  his  policies  of 
high  taxation  and  increased  centraliza- 
tion. But  the  advisory  council  and  the 
liberal  wing  of  that  party  in  the  House 
supports  programs  which  would  advance 
high  taxation  and  increased  centraliza- 
tion. 

The  first  great  liberal  President. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  warned  against  deficit 
financing  in  these  words: 

Tlie  earth  belongs  always  to  the  living  gen- 
eration. •  •  •  Neither  the  representatives  of 
%  nation,  nor  the  whole  nation  Itself  aa- 
•embled,  can  vaUdly  engage  debts  beyond 
what  they  mu«t  pay  In  their  own  time. 

The  Democrat  Party  should  be  blush- 
ing at  Jefferson's  words.  The  fifth 
speech    in    our    series    carefully    docu- 


mented the  fact  that  how,  during  this 
century.  E>emocrat  administrations  had 
added  deficits  equaling  over  90  percent 
of  our  national  debt.  That  speech  also 
documented  how  Democrat-controlled 
Congresses  have  added  deficits  equaling 
our  entire  national  debt  today.  Yet  there 
is  no  letup  in  the  clamor  in  the  ranks 
of  Democrats  for  more  and  bigger  spend- 
ing programs. 

We  cannot  discover  a  concrete  Demo- 
cratic philosophy  on  economic,  or  gov- 
ernmental, or  foreign  pohcy  because 
there  is  no  basic  principle  for  that  phi- 
losophy. 

One  last  point  about  Democratic  Party 
"gliberalities."  The  publications  of  that 
party  propagandized  that  they  can  look 
ahead,  adapt  to  new  ideas,  meet  chang- 
ing situations. 

Yet,  there  is  perhaps  one  predomi- 
nant fact  that  has  emerged  from  the 
discussions  of  this  speech  series.  Those 
Democrats  are  not  looking  forward. 
They  are  looking  backward.  By  their 
policies  and  their  conduct,  they  have 
dubbed  themselves  the  reactionaries. 
Both  in  foreign  and  domestic  policy, 
they  have  become  a  large  size,  super- 
deluxe  Mr.  Reactive.  They  react.  They 
cannot  act.  They  respond  with  the 
hackneyed  solutions  of  the  1930's  and 
the  1940's.  They  cannot  initiate  a  phi- 
losophy for  the  1960's  and  the  1970's. 

Now  I  turn  to  the  third  essential  quali- 
fication for  a  political  party — democracy 
within  party  ranks. 

How  is  policy  made  in  the  opposition 
party?    Who  knows? 

The  opening  speech  of  this  series  ex- 
plained how  Republican  policy  was  for- 
mulated by  our  policy  committee  which 
furnishes  geographical  representation 
from  the  entire  country.  The  opposi- 
tion party  in  the  House  has  no  policy 
committee.  It  has  Ignored  a  major 
recommendation  in  the  1946  reorganiza- 
tion of  Congress. 

Of  course,  in  1956  the  Democratic  ad- 
visory coimcil  was  created  to  advise 
Democrats  in  Congress  on  policy.  We 
have  seen  how  that  organization  is  not 
really  representative.  In  fact,  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Committee  has  care- 
fully seen  to  it  that  no  Democrat  Repre- 
sentative in  this  House  is  on  the  main 
body  of  that  advisory  council.  The  ad- 
visory council  proposes  to  tell  Democrats 
in  this  body  how  to  vote,  without  ever 
hearing  their  viewpoints.  Is  that  demo- 
cratic? Do  most  Democrats  really  want 
to  have  policy  dictated  by  an  organiza- 
tion in  downtown,  instead  of  formulated 
on  Capitol  Hill  by  a  congressional  policy 
committee  geographically  composed? 

Disunity  inevitably  denies  the  other 
party  the  opportunity  to  become  a  truly 
Democratic  Party.  Constantly  jockey- 
ing for  power  are  its  special  intprest 
groups,  or  its  special  geographical 
groups. 

But  this  process  of  power  politics  de- 
nies the  weaker  groups  any  representa- 
tion at  all.  The  voice  of  the  party  mi- 
norities is  silenced. 

That  lopsided  repre.sentatlon  becomes 
apparent  even  in  the  organization  of 
committees  in  this  Congress.  The  na- 
tionwide farm  program  is  controlled  by 
legislation  in  the  Hou'^e  and  Srnaf^e. 
Today,  the  Midwest  is  being  subjected  to 


the  bitter  fruits  of  unsound  farm  poli- 
cies that  began  decades  ago.  But  where 
are  the  home  districts  of  the  ranking 
eight  Members  of  the  opposition  on  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee?  North 
Carolina,  Texas,  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
South  Carolina,  Mississippi.  Oklahoma, 
Virginia.  In  other  words,  the  cotton  EUid 
tobacco  interests  are  represented,  but 
not  the  farmers  of  Minnesota,  Wiscon- 
sin, Kansas,  and  Iowa. 

Compare  this  Keographical  concentra- 
tion of  power  with  the  distribution  of  the 
other  side  of  the  committee.  The  first 
eight  Republican  Members  represent 
States  in  this  order:  Iowa,  Pennsylvania, 
Oklahoma.  Maine,  Utah,  Kansas.  Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota.  That  Ls  balanced 
representation.  As  in  the  or>eratlon  of 
the  Republican  policy  committee,  repre- 
sentation is  for  the  best  interests  of  all, 
and  not  the  .special  interests  of  any. 

I  have  taken  a  bit  of  ribbing  for  using 
the  term  'Democrat  Party."  I  have  a 
good  reason  for  doing  this.  The 
"democrat"  with  the  small  "d"  Is  being 
driven  out  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
That  party  is  not  truly  representative 
of  the  hopes,  aspirations,  and  wishes  of 
the  people  who  vote  Its  ticket.  TTie 
voter  who  wants  to  be  represented  must 
vote  the  Republican  ticket. 

Now  to  the  fourth  qualification  of  a  po- 
litical party— long-range  vision  toward 
future  generations. 

Again  and  a^aln  our  speech  .series  has 
brought  out  Democratic  characteristics 
of  respondinj.?  with  splintered  vision. 
With  one-sided  viewpoints,  with  crisis 
and  crash  solutions,  with  accumulated 
expediency  The  last  administration  had 
its  view  so  fixed  on  Europe  in  the  late 
1940"s  that  It  allowed  the  Communists  to 
outflank  us  in  the  Par  East. 

Today  most  congressional  Democrats 
have  their  view  .«?o  fixed  on  the  spending 
part  of  the  budget  that  they  forget  the 
revenue  part. 

Indeed,  these  short-range  viewpoints 
are  confu.sing. 

They  stand  up  to  a  Ru.s.slan  threat  one 
time,  then  retreat  before  the  threat  the 
next  time  Be  tough  over  Berlin,  but 
give  up  the  outer  defenses  of  Formosa." 
Proclaim  the  faith  of  a  balanced  budget 
one  day,  advocate  spending  programs 
which  would  make  that  balance  impos- 
sible the  next.  Criticize  the  present  ad- 
ministration for  routine  appropriations 
requests  necessitated  by  Democratic 
spending  legislation  a  few  years  back, 
and  yei  legislate  moie  built-in  spending 
for  1962 

Plainly,  this  t\T>e  of  party  Inconsist- 
ency can  lead  u.s  int^)  a  deadly  collision 
With  the  perils  of  this  new  decade. 

In  all  four  of  the  qualifications  for  a 
political  party,  the  other  party  has  dis- 
qualified Itself.  Without  unity,  without 
consistent  principle,  without  internal  de- 
mocracy, without  long-range  vision,  no 
wonder  it  seeks  a  shelter  in  a  preference 
for  .security  over  freedom.  Since  it  pa- 
rades under  false  colors  of  Its  abandoned 
heritages,  no  wonder  it  is  mired  in  nega- 
tivism and  turns  back  from  the  new 
worlds  of  human  relations  ahead. 

The  other  party  is  confased  and  be- 
wildered. The  precious  qualities  which 
we  po.ssess,  the  other  party  Ls  denied. 
No  sample  act  of  their  party  leadership 
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can  cure  the  malady,  so  deep  has  be- 
come their  spht  personahty.  This 
means  that  heavy  demands  for  meeting 
the  challenges  ahead  are  slowly  but 
surely  being  transferred  to  our  shoul- 
deis.  And  if  in  our  Republican  political 
health,  in  our  political  capabilities  for 
rt'al  statesmanship  in  foreign  and  do- 
mestic policy,  we  fail  through  apathy 
or  through  inability  to  get  our  Republi- 
can message  across,  then  we  are  deeply 
to  blame. 

During  these  next  10  years  we  must 
never  rest  from  the  duty  of  bringing 
maximum  public  di.scussion  upon  these 
real  issues  of  our  survival,  and  of  pre- 
senting the  Republican  message. 

And  what  is  that  message? 

It  says  that  while  men  and  parties 
may  cr>'  for  peace,  the  only  real  and 
lasting  peace  comes  with  justice  and 
freedom.  And  this  typ>e  of  peace  can  be 
achieved  only  through  a  leadership 
which  sees  the  Sino-Soviet  peril  as  a 
whole  and  not  in  parts. 

That  leadership  must  marshal  all  the 
forces  of  our  free  society  to  dissolve  that 
peril.  Our  foreign  policy  must  be  con- 
sistent, and  disallow  the  type  of  mis- 
calculations which  produced  the  Korean 
war,  and  which,  in  the  future,  could  pro- 
duce nuclear  holocaust. 

We  must  maintain  an  effective,  flexi- 
ble military  deterrent  system  which  em- 
ploys a  secure,  retaliatory  capacity  to  re- 
spond in  just  the  right  measure  to  make 
aggression  unprofitable. 

And  we  must  mamtain  the  strength 
of  this  system  through  sacrifice  and  not 
through  robbing  our  economic  defenses. 
For  a  strong,  free,  rapidly  growing 
American  economy  is  the  very  founda- 
tion stone  upon  which  our  survival  in 
protracted  comiJetition  with  commmnsm 
depends. 

We  must  maintain  and  improve  our 
collective  security  and  solidarity 
throughout  the  free  world. 

We  must  encourage  the  dynamic 
forces  of  science  and  technology,  and  we 
must  never  allow  central  dictation  and 
control  to  kill  basic  educational  or  basic 
research  processes. 

We  must  disavow  cheap  materiali.'^m 
or  socialism  which  could  destroy  the 
fiber  of  our  psychological,  moral,  and 
spiritual  resources.  We  must  support 
the  leadership  inauji^urated  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  to  approach  the 
peoples  of  the  captive  societies,  so  that 
they  will  exert  pressures  upward  to  ob- 
tain more  freedom. 

Not  one.  but  all  of  these  potentials  of 
our  free  society  must  be  used  in  this 
summons  to  preseiTe  peace  with  justice 
and  freedom. 

Then  there  is  our  message  about  la- 
bor-management lelations.  BuLh  labor 
and  management  leaders  represent 
startling  economic  power.  Any  political 
party  that  seeks  to  protect  either  special 
interest  at  the  expense  of  all  the  people 
is  betraying  the  country. 

RepublicarLs  led  in  antimonopoly  leg- 
islation against  business  at  the  turn  of 
the  century.  Republicans  led  in  reform 
legislation  to  protect  rank  and  file  of 
unions  last  year  Republicans  oppose 
measures  of  the  opposition  which  would 
curtail  the  dynamic  forces  of  industry 
throuch  Government  price  fixing.     Re- 


publicans opposed  Truman's  efforts  to 
draft  railroad  union  members  into  the 
Army  in  1946.  Ours  is  the  only  party 
truly  bipartisan  in  these  crucial  matters. 

Our  Republican  message  alsc  speaks 
about  preserving  economic  freedom  for 
our  children  Policies  of  the  opposition 
begun  during  the  depression  decade  and 
carried  on  by  Congress  have  burdened 
the  average  American  family  with  a  na- 
tional indebtedness.  Its  product  has 
been  a  steadily  increased  cost  of  living 
and  hmh  taxes.  They  have  increasingly 
robbed  the  real  take-home  pay,  the 
spending  and  investing  money,  of  the 
typical  family. 

Tlie  first  big  weapon  for  preserving 
freedom  lies  in  the  sound  management 
of  our  budget,  our  money,  and  our  debt. 
When  political  leadership  in  prosperous 
times  promotes  legislation  winch  turns 
.•surpluses  into  deficits,  our  children  are 
being  punished  with  debt.  When  such 
leadership  tries  to  subvert  the  independ- 
ent judgment  of  the  Federal  Reserve  into 
false  monetary  management,  our  chil- 
dren are  being  cheated  with  a  cheapened 
dollar  Those  who  successfully  oppose 
mea-sures  for  long -term  financing  of  our 
national  debt  are  punishing  our  children 
With  economic  instability  in  their  old 
age.  Tov  prosperity  with  stable  prices 
can  only  spring  from  proper  budget, 
monetary,  and  debt  management. 

We  need  to  restore  the  incentive  sys- 
tem to  America.  The  New  and  Fair 
Deal  taxation  concepts  which  have  kept 
the  poor  poor,  and  not  allowed  them  to 
move  into  the  class  of  those  who  have 
inherited  wealth,  must  be  abolished. 
Creativity  must  be  allowed  to  find  its 
rewards  The  mobility  of  capital  and 
labor  must  be  restored,  and  not  frozen 
by  systems  of  Federal  regulations,  mo- 
nopolistic practices  in  labor  and  indus- 
try, and  subsidy  programs  that  enforce 
the  abnormal.  For  only  so  will  our  chil- 
dren and  their  children  really  know  the 
land  of  the  free. 

In  a  few  days  we  will  be  observing  the 
birthday  anniversary  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. It  was  almost  a  century  ago  when 
he  said ; 

Fellow  citizens,  we  cannot  escape  history. 
The  fiery  trials  through  which  we  pass  will 
light  us  down  In  honor  or  dishonor  to  the 
last  generation.  •   •   • 

The  occasion  Is  piled  high  with  difficulty, 
and  we  must  rise  with  the  occasion 

We  must  think  anew,  we  must  act  anew. 
we  must  disenthrall   ourselves. 

May  we  Republicans  disenthrall  our- 
selves with  attitudes  that  old  ways  of 
expressing  ourselves  are  good  enou,gh. 
We  must  become  missionaries  of  our 
messages  of  enlarging  freedom  at  home 
and  abroad.  We  must  vigilantly  avoid 
being  misrepresented.  We  must  carry 
our  story  to  every  American  home.  We 
must  t^T-ke  our  message  to  the  market- 
place of  ideas  throughout  our  land.  We 
must  force  public  debate  about  the  real 
alternatives  of  our  national  policy.  And 
may  even  those  who  disagree  with  us  be 
compelled  to  say  that  our  political  party 
used  its  unique  qualifications  to  meet  and 
not  to  escape  the  trials  of  our  time. 

For  the  age  of  promise  which  lies 
ahead  belongs  to  those  who  earnestly 
seek  the  promise  in  the  creativity  of 
freedom,  and  in  the  strength  of  justice. 


A  REASON  FOR  CONFUSION  ABOUT 
THE  GOP 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Indiana  described  the  Democrats  today 
as  "confused  and  bewildered,"  he  cer- 
tainly described  the  inevitable  reaction 
of  many  Democrats  who  have  been  fol- 
lowing this  series  of  Republican  policy 
committee  speeches. 

When  anybody  describes  the  Repub- 
lican Party  as  a  "pairty  of  unity,"  he  is 
certain  to  create  some  confusion  among 
House  Members  who  recall  vividly  the 
bitter  and  divisive  battle  for  GKDP  lead- 
ership in  this  body — a  battle  which  still 
reverberates  around  the  corridors,  now 
and  then. 

When  anybody  describes  the  Repub- 
lican Party  as  a  "party  of  principle,"  he 
is  sure  to  lead  to  some  confusion  among 
American  voters  who  are  still  puzzled  by 
such  Madison  Avenue  terms  as  "djmamic 
conservatism  "  and  "unleashing  Chiang 
Kai-shek" — to  mention  only  a  couple  of 
the  "consistent  principles"  for  which  the 
GOP  has  contended  loudly  in  recent 
years. 

When  there  Is  talk  by  Republican 
leaders  about  "internal  democracy."  the 
confusion  mounts.  That  is  one  that  is 
sure  to  confuse  even  some  Republicans — 
including  one  named  Governor  Rocke- 
feller, in  New  York.  Any  resemblance 
to  "internal  democracy"  in  the  forth- 
coming GKDP  presidential  convention  is 
likely  to  be,  as  they  say  in  the  movies, 
"purely  coincidental." 

But  the  claim  that  is  certain  to 
compound  universal  confusion  is  that 
high-flying  assertion  about  "long-range 
vision"  m  the  GOP.  Long-range  vision 
in  the  present  Repubhcan  Party? 
Where  in  the  world  can  it  be  found? — a 
confused  America  is  sure  to  ask.  Do 
you  find  it  in  our  space  program,  where 
we  are  far  behind?  Do  you  find  it  in 
our  missile  program,  on  any  nonp>olitical 
authority?  Do  you  find  it  in  conserva- 
tion of  our  resources,  in  education,  in 
housing? 

In  search  of  some  explanation  for 
this  curious  collection  of  claims  on  be- 
half of  the  Republican  Party,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  finally  located  this  gem  of  political 
advice  in  a  well-known  address  on  the 
subject  of  "Fundamentals  of  Can..paign 
Organization." 

The  author,  unless  a  ver>'  reliable  au- 
thority is  m  error,  was  a  Califorma  po- 
Utical  expert  named  Chotiner,  who  re- 
portedly has  been  a  great  help  to  some 
of  our  colleagues  in  past  campaigns. 

"May  I  suggest  that  where  you  have 
weaknes.ses  in  your  candidate,  you  should 
take  advantage  of  it."  advised  Mr. 
Chotiner. 

The  candidate  in  this  instance,  of 
course,  would  be  the  Republican  Part\  — 
and  the  weaknesses  of  that  party  urider 
its  present  leadership  are  matters  of 
common  knowledge  and  matters  of  re- 
cent record.  They  include  a  bitter  dis- 
unity on  the  congressional  leadership 
issue,  an  attitude  on  political  principle 
under  Madison  Avenue  guidance  that  can 
charitably  be  described  as  casual,  a  brand 
of  internal  democracy  that  is  often  a 
mockery  of  the  term,  and  a  blind  and 
absolute  absence  of  long -ranee  vision  on 
many  irap:rLani  national  issues. 
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On  these  points,  it  will  no  doubt  be 
said,  I  may  be  a  little  prejudiced  as  a 
E>emocrat. 

So.  I  submit,  Ls  the  distingviished  mi- 
nority leader,  whose  hard-hitting  attack 
on  an  obvious  collection  of  strawmen 
might  even  be  mistaken  by  some  as  an 
opening  barrage  in  a  campaign  for  Vice 
President. 

As  a  candidate  for  that  ofHce.  on  his 
own  party's  ticket,  our  distinguished  In- 
diana colleague  undoubtedly  has  many 
qualifications — and  many  in  this  body 
are  sure  to  wish  him  well. 

One  thing  is  sure,  he  has  learned  his 
Chotiner. 


POSTAL  INSPECTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Pat- 
maw).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  JoHANSKir]  Is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

TTie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  ol  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr,  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  last  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  HichlkrJ  addressed  this 
House  on  the  subject  of  the  so-called 
peepholes  in  the  post  ofBces.  His  re- 
marks may  be  found  on  pages  662  and 
663  of  the  Record.  I  notified  the  gentle- 
man of  my  intention  to  refer  to  his  re- 
marks, and  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  he  is 
on  the  floor. 

In  discussing  this  subject  I  want  to  be 
meticulously  accurate  both  as  to  the 
facts  and  as  to  the  implications  of  my 
statements. 

I  want  to  be  completely  fair  to  the 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  oCacials  and  members  of  the 
U.S.  Postal  Inspection  Service — who.  by 
the  way,  deserve  better  treatment  in 
this  House  than  shoddy  and  totally  un- 
substantiated accusations  of  "vicious." 
"gestapo-like,"  "big  brother."  "un-Amer- 
ican spy  activities,"  all  of  which  were 
terms  used  by  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  both  the 
American  people  and  that  vastly  over- 
whelming majority  of  honest  Federal 
employees  who  constitute  the  personnel 
of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  have  a  stake 
in  the  inspection  system  and  the  issue 
here  under  discussion. 

Finally,  I  hope  in  these  remarks  to 
contribute  to  the  fuller  understanding 
on  the  part  of  Members  of  this  House  as 
to  the  necessary  uses  and  the  rigidly 
prohibited  abuses  of  this  so-called  peep- 
hole or  lookout  system. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
refer  to  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia with  complete  kindness  and  re- 
spect— certainly  with  much  more  kind- 
ness and  respect  than  he  referred  to  the 
Postmaster  General  and  to  other  postal 
officials  when  he  said: 

I  suggest  that  Poetmast^r  General  Sum- 
merfleld    may    want    to    place    signs    so    all 


post  office  employeea  can  see  them,  and  the 
signs  might  read;  "Big  Brother  Arthur  U 
watching  you." 

Earlier  in  his  remarks  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  had  Indicated  the 
import  of  this  "big  brother"  reference, 
because  he  said : 

Mr  Speaker,  you  remember  that  terrify- 
ing book  by  George  OrweU,  entitled  "Nine- 
teen Eighty-Pour  " 

Last  week  I  was  shocked  to  discover  that 
In  the  fxwt  offices  of  this  country,  1984  Is 
already  here. 

I  think  this  last-quoted  statement 
clearly  indicates  what  happened  and  e.x- 
plains  why  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  came  to  the  floor  of  this  House 
full  of  what  he  believed  was  righteous 
wrath  over  what  he  had  just  discovered 
and  over  what  he  impulsively  believed  to 
be  a  new.  wicked,  and  abominable 
practice. 

Now  I  want  to  go  even  a  step  further 
In  being  fair  and  kind  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia— and  at  the  same 
time  be  completely  frank  and  honest 
about  the  matter. 

If  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
Is  in  the  least  bit  embarrassed  about  the 
lateness  of  his  discovery  of  this  practice 
in  the  postal  service,  perhaps  a  frank 
acknowledgment  on  my  part  will  mod- 
•jrate  his  embarrassment.  I  was  not  only 
;\  Member  of  Congress  but.  of  all  things. 
;i  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  before  I 
discovered  the  existence  of  the  lookout 
or  observation  gallery  system  in  the  post 
offices. 

Moreover  and  I  am  baring  my  own 
innermost  thoughts  to  the  gentleman 
and  this  Hou.se  on  this  matter.  I  must 
acknowledge  that  I  at  first  reacted 
somewhat  critically  to  the  practice  I 
claim  no  superior  virtue  when  I  add  that 
I  did  not  instantly  voice  my  feelings  but 
instead  asked  a  great  many  questions 
about  the  whys  and  ruherefores.  the 
r3asons  and  the  restriction.s,  with  regard 
to  this  feature  of  the  postal  inspection 
sr-'stem.  The  simple  truth  i.s,  I  will  say 
to  my  colleague,  this  is  the  first  time  I 
have  ever  acknowledged  to  anyone  that 
my  first  and  impulsive  reactions  had,  to 
siiy  the  least,  been  one  of  skepticism.' 

I  would  not  want  to  believe  that  the 
gmtieman  from  We.st  Virginia  spoke  as 
he  did  \?.si  Monday  for  any  other  season 
tlian  the  .same  instinctive  reaction  which 
prompted  my  own  initial  skepticism. 
And  so  I  can  say,  for  my  own  part,  as 
the  bishop  said  when  he  saw  the  felon 
bf.'ing  led  away  to  be  han-ed.  "There, 
but  for  the  Grace  of  God.  go  I." 

Now,  let  us  get  into  the  subject  itself. 
I  want  to  quote  a  statement  made  by  a 
high  postal  official  regarding  this  obser- 
vation saller>-  system : 

I  do  not  like  to  think  that  any  of  the 
clerks  In  our  service  should  be  kept  rlghte<..us 
through  fear,  but  clerks  should  understand 
the  pos-sioUity  of  their  apprehension  when 
they  make  missteps  from  the  strict  path  of 
honesty.  The  purposes  of  the  obsen-ation 
galleries  should  be  explained  to  them. 

While   I   am   on   this   subject  I    might  say 
that  observation  galleries,   lof.kout  galleries 
or  catwalks,  or  whatever  you  may  call  them' 
are  used  for  but  one  purpose  and  one  purpose 
only,    that    Is    the    apprehension    of    thieves. 


They  are  not  used  by  postmaster  or  super- 
visors or  anyone  else  to  determine  whether 
or  not  clerks  are  loitering  or  doing  anything 
else  they  shuuld  not  be  doing  That  would 
be  a  suspecting  supervision  which  I  for  one 
will  not  tolerate  either  from  lookout  galler- 
ies or  by  any  other  means.  They  are  not 
used  for  the  apprehension  of  thieves  until  It 
U  first  ascertained  that  the  number  of  losses 
In  the  malls  chargeable  to  a  certain  office 
make  It  apparent  that  someone  Is  stealing. 
And  then  'JiAy  when  It  Is  ascertained  that 
the  losses  have  narrowed  themselves  down  to 
a  comparatively  small  section  of  the  office. 
No  honest  man  needs  to  fear  a  lookout 
gallery.  Their  purpose  Is  to  protect  honest 
men. 

Now  thl.s  .'Statement  was  made  In  an 
address  before  the  national  convention 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Post  Office 
Clerks.  It  was  made  by  Chief  Postal 
In.spector  K  P  Aldrich.  It  was  made  In 
September  1939  It  reflected  official  pol- 
icy and  regulations  of  the  Post  Office 
E>epartment  then  m  force.  And  when 
that  statement  was  made  the  Postmaster 
General  of  the  United  States  was  the 
greatly  respected  Hon.  James  A.  Farley. 
Is  it  therefore  to  be  suggested  that  Jim 
Farley,  as  he  was  and  still  Is  affectionate- 
ly known,  wivs  sponsoring  and  promoting, 
or  permitting  to  be  sponsored  or  toler- 
ated In  the  Post  Office  Department,  a 
vicious.  un-American  spy  activity  pat- 
terned after  the  Gestapo — the  Gestapo 
wliich  wa.s  that  very  year  at  the  peak  of 
Its  wicked  and  wholly  nefarious  activi- 
ties? 

Or  is  it  to  be  suggested  that  Jim  Farley 
was  tolerating  or  approving  practices  in 
the  Post  Office  Department  which,  un- 
wittingly, anticipated  and  predated  the 
Big  Brother  of  1984  philosophy  and  tac- 
tics then  not  yet  even  envisioned  by 
George  Orwell? 

I  don't  think  so — and  neither.  I  am 
sure,  does  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is.  of  course, 
that  the  use  of  observation  galleries  and 
of  lookouts  for  the  detection  of  su.spcctcd 
criminals  who  are  violating  the  sanctity 
:.nd  the  secrecy  of  the  malls,  is  a  prac- 
tice of  very  long  standing.  Indeed,  I 
have  not  bc-n  able  to  determine  the  date 
of  its  origins.  I  am  told  that  the  U.S. 
Postal  Inspection  Service  is  the  oldest 
inve.stigative  agency  in  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  the  charge  to  provide 
for  the  safety  and  security  of  the  malls 
by  all  necessary  means  was  imposed 
upon  the  first  Postmaster  General  Den- 
Jamin  Franklin,  by  the  Continental 
Congress. 

As  to  the  history  of  the  observation 
galleries.  I  am  further  advised,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Gy-RYJ 
who  serves  so  ably  as  chairman  of  the 
Post  Office  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee could  doubtless  verify  this  bit  of 
history,  that  the  Old  Post  Office  Build- 
ing at  Richmond.  Va.— used  during  the 
period  of  the  Confederacy  as  the  Treas- 
ury Building— IS  so  equipped. 

As  to  the  general  use  of  this  sj'stom 
In  more  recent  times,  I  ask  permission 
to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
instructions  regarding  control  of  look- 
out galleries  issued  by  Hon  Walter 
Myers.  Fourth  A.<;si.stant  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, November  3.  1943.     The  Honorable 
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Prank  C  Walker  was  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral at  '..hat  time: 

To        POSTMASTTES        AT       FSDHUL       BtTIIJrtKOS 
UNDE«     THK    ADMINIST»ATIOjr    OT    TBX    PotTt 

Offici    Dip  autm  ei«t  : 

Section  57  of  "Instructions  and  Bugges- 
tlons  fo"  Postmasters  In  the  Operation  of 
Public  ISulldingB"  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

•'Sec.  57  Lookout  galleries:  (1)  Lookout 
galleries  are  to  be  kept  free  from  dust  and 
ready  for   Immediate   use  at   all   times. 

" ( a )  It  is  especially  important  that  the 
Inuver  slats  RJid  sills  under  same  be  kept 
clean.  I'.xll  doors  must  not  be  blocked  with 
furniture  or  ot^er  equipment. 

"(3)  This  work  should  be  assigned  to 
certain  employees,  who  are  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  proper  care  of  the  same. 
The  lookouts  should  be  cleaned  on  the  first 
Monday  of  eac^  month,  and  the  employees 
should  l«  admitted  on  that  day  only.  When 
this  da:'  tulU  on  a  holiday  the  lookout 
should  de  cleaned  on  the  following  bxisl- 
ness  daj . 

"(4)  \Kmt  office  lnsp>ectors.  postmasters, 
and  sup'rlntendents  at  stations  or  branches 
located  In  Federal  buildings  are  the  only 
officials  who  should  hsTe  keys  to  the  en- 
trance c  oors  to  the  lookouu.  "^  •  key  In 
the  cuBiody  of  the  pxistmaster  (or  superin- 
tendent should  be  kept  In  his  safe,  vault. 
or  in  t^e  key  cabinet  under  lock,  where  U 
will  Dot  be  accessible  to  unauthorised  per- 
sons. 

"(5)  llequests  for  lookout  ke3r8  should  be 
directed  to  the  Inspector  in  charge  of  the 
division  In   which   the   building  is  located  "• 

This    amendment   should    be    Inserted    in 
your  copy  of  the  Book  of  Instructions. 
Cespectfully    yours. 

Waltih  Mteks, 
Fourth    Assistant   Postmaster   General. 

In  that  connection  I  should  call  atten- 
tion to  i  paragraph  from  the  1937  edition 
of  •'Instructions  to  Postmasters  on  the 
Malnte:iance  and  Care  of  Federal  Build- 
ings "  This  paragraph,  found  in  section 
57.  states: 

Only  )xietftl  lnsj>ectr>rB  In  the  dlschartfe  of 
criminal  work  are  authorized  to  use  lookout 
galleries 

Also.  I  insert  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  an  excerpt  from  1947  House  Appro- 
prlatior  Subcommittee  hearings  on  the 
Post  Office  appropriation  bill,  page  509: 

Mr.  Ltdlow.  Is  there  a  lookout  In  every 
larpe  po?t  offlre? 

Mr  D<  RAW.  Yes;  there  Is  a  lookout  post  In 
every  Feleral  bulldlnp:  In  the  ones  that  have 
been  built  In  the  last  25  years,  I  am  sure  they 
each  ha^e  a  lookout.  Some  of  the  older  ones 
where  ti.ey  have  been  remodeled,  are  not  so 
gfxxl,  bxit  all  of  the  new  ones  have  lookouts. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  That  ha*  been  the  means  of 
discovering  a  good  many  violations? 

Mr  Df«AN  We  have  no  other  way  in  many 
of  these  places  except  to  place  an  Inspector 
en  the  ]3b.  and  It  Is  a  Job  the  inspectors  do 
not  like  7ery  much  and  you  can  Imagine  what 
going  Into  a  place  like  that  and  staying  for 
hours  means,  but  there  Is  no  other  way  to 
protect    -.he   public. 

Mr  Lt  Diow  Do  they  have  regular  hours  or 
tours   of  duty' 

Mr  DcRAN    The  Inspectors? 

Mr  Li  DLOw    Yes. 

Mr  EkaAN    No. 

Mr  Lt'dlow  Just  whenever  they  have  oc- 
casion fiH-  such  work? 

Mr  DoaAN.  There  are  men  In  the  post  office 
who  are  assigned  to  work  with  the  inspector, 
and  the 7  son^times  are  called  depreidatlaii 
asslstans.  In  the  large  cities  only.  They 
spend  a  considerable  amount  of  ^etr  time. 
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But  It  Is  unfair  to  ask  a  man  to  spend  more 
than  2  hours  In  one  of  those  places,  because, 
In  the  first  place,  the  dust  that  has  accumu- 
lated Is  enough  to  impair  their  health,  and 
in  the  second  place  they  have  to  stand  in  a 
cramped  position,  and  at  other  times  some 
of  them  have  to  kneel  down  to  observe  what 
is  going  on. 

We  do  not  use  that  method  until  we  art 
satisfied  that  there  is  a  thief  operating  at  a 
particular  place,  then  we  go  to  work  on  him. 

DEPREDATIONS    BT    ZMPLOTrES 

Mr  Ltmiow  What  you  refer  to  as  depreda- 
tion Is  the  stealing  of  valuables  from  the 
mall,  checks  and  money? 

Mr.  DoRAN.  As  a  rule,  they  are  smadl 
amounts,  that  are  stolen  from  organizations 
that  are  In  the  habit  of  getting  contributions 
for  various  things.  I  do  not  like  to  admit  It. 
but  the  fact  Is  they  steal  from  the  Red  Cross 
and  from  drives  for  Infantile  paralysis,  and 
from  the  cancer  contributions,  and  things  of 
that  kind.  That  Is  the  safest  kind  of  mall, 
because  very  often  people  will  Just  put  a  few 
dollars  In  an  envelope;  they  do  not  have  a 
check  on  It;  and  many  of  these  organizations 
do  not  make  any  acknowledgment;  that  is 
true  especially  of  the  relief  organizations,  and 
there  are  times  when  they  get  a  lot  of  money. 

In  these  hearings  Chief  Inspector 
Doran.  of  the  Post  Office  Department, 
stated  that — 

There  Is  a  lookout  post  In  every  Federal 
building  •  •  •  that  have  been  buUt  in  the 
last  25  years. 

He  stressed  that — 

We  do  not  use  that  method  until  we  are 
satisfied  that  there  Is  a  thief  operating  at  a 
particular  place,  then  we  go  to  work  on  htm, 

And  he  cited  tyi>es  of  thievery  from 
the  mails  which  were  most  frequently  en- 
countered. That.  I  repeat,  was  in  1947 
when  the  FNastmaster  General  was  either 
Hon.  Robert  E.  Hannegan  or  Hon.  Jesse 
M.  EKjnaldson,  who  himself  came  to  that 
Cabinet  post  as  a  career  man  in  the 
postal  service. 

Now  as  to  the  present  practice  and 
regulations:  Section  622.524  of  the  cur- 
rent Post  Manual  governs  use  of  obser- 
vation galleries,  the  rigid  control  of  keys, 
and  the  responsibility  of  postmasters  and 
all  others  to  reixjrt  any  unauthorized  use 
of  the  facilities.  Observance  of  the  re- 
quirements of  this  cited  section  is 
periodically  examined  by  postal  inspec- 
tors. 

Furthermore,  a  part  of  the  indoctrina- 
tion of  newly  appomted  post  ofiBce  em- 
ployees, adopted  under  the  present  Post- 
master General  in  1953,  is  that  of 
emphasizing  the  absolute  sanctity  of  the 
seal  on  mail  matter  and  the  serious 
penalties  they  apply  for  violation  of  that 
sanctity.  Incident  to  this  indoctrina- 
tion, employees  regularly  are  informed 
of  the  lookout  facilities  and  of  the  use 
made  of  them  by  inspectors  when 
nece.ssary  to  aid  in  the  detection  of  theft 
or  violation  of  the  secrecy  of  the  mails. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  digress  for  a  moment  from  the 
matter  of  the  bare  rules  and  regulations 
governing  this  system  and  offer  a  few 
observations  about  some  of  the  deeper 
implications — ^both  of  this  technique  for 
safeguarding  the  secrecy  and  security  of 
the  msdls  and  Implications  of  the  un- 
fortunate and  highly  intemperate  attack 
on  this  technique.    In  that  connection, 


let  me  point  out  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  did  not  limit  his 
criticism  to  alleged  abuses  of  tlie  obser- 
vation gallery  system — and  about  those 
alleged  abuses  I  will  say  more  a  little 
later.  He  did  not  limit  himself  to  criti- 
cism of  alleged  abuses  but  specifically 
attacked  the  system  in  relation  to  the 
safeguarding  of  the  sanctity  and  security 
of  the  mails. 

He   said — and   objected — that,   and   I 
quote  his  words : 


Snooping  postal   Inspectors 


spy  on 


postal   workers   •    •    •   to   see  that  they  do 
not  steal  anything. 

Even  that  is  not  an  accurate  state- 
ment as  to  the  legitimate  use  which  Is 
made  of  the  observation  gallery.  I  am 
advised  that  the  use  of  the  gallery  may 
properly  be  resorted  to  only  when  there 
is  strong  reason  to  believe — or  when 
there  is  positive  knowledge — that  the 
malls  are  being  pilfered.  Generally,  I 
am  told,  it  is  done  when  suspicions  have 
narrowed  down  to  a  particular  area  of 
the  postal  operations  or  of  the  actual 
work  floor. 

So  the  real  purpose  is  not.  as  was  slur- 
ringly  implied  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia,  "to  see  that  they  do  not 
steal  anything" — as  though  It  were  a 
general  and  shotgun  surveillanoe  of  all 
employees  arbitrarily  and  maliciously  ex- 
ercised— but  it  is  instead  for  the  purpose 
Oi  detecting  the  source  of  known  or 
strongly  suspected  thievery  and  to  ap- 
prehend the  ofTender  on  a  basis  and  with 
e\-idence  that  will  stand  up  in  a  criminal 
trial. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  recall  one 
particular  statement  made  by  the  gen- 
tlt?man  from  West  Virginia  last  Monday: 

TTiese  peephole  facilities  •  •  •  do  not 
accomplish  anything  that  tight  supervision 
could  not  cure. 

I  challenge  that  statement  as  a  mat- 
ter of  elemental  commonsense,  as  a 
practical  consideration.  Does  the 
gentleman  mean  to  imply  that  normal 
supervisory  methods — even  those  of 
tight  supervision — are  always  adequate 
to  detect  and  apprehend  a  sneak  thief 
or  a  criminal  pilferer  of  the  mails?  Cer- 
tainly he  does  not  believe  that  normal 
supervision  should  involve  the  drastic 
stringency  sometimes  necessary  to  ap- 
prehend such  a  thief?  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  did  not  actually  realize  the 
import  of  what  he  was  saying. 

I  hope  the  House  will  indulge  me  as 
I  offer  a  few  further  observations  on  this 
point — which  is  actually  the  crux  of  the 
whole  matter. 

Unfortunate^'  we  live  in  a  world  in 
which  there  are  dishonest  people,  in- 
dividuals who  deliberately  betray  a  trust, 
people  who  disregard  the  rights  of 
others,  people  who  by  their  own  wrong- 
doing bring  innocent  persons  under 
wrongful  suspicion,  and.  perhaps  worst 
of  all,  people  who  invoke  for  their  own 
unworthy  benefit  and  to  the  limit  of 
their  unscrupulous  ability  and  to  the 
limit  of  legal  technicalities  the  very 
safeguards  created  by  the  Constitution 
and  the  Government  to  protect  the  In- 
nocent and  to  protect  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals and  of  society  generally. 
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Are    these    enemies    of    the    genuine 

rights  of  individuals  and  of  society  to 

be  permitted  to  continue  their  criminal 

depredations    unchecked    and    without 

effective  challenge  by  the  lawful  forces 
of  society? 
Of   course   not.   and   I   am   sure   the 

gentleman  from  West  Virginia  would 
be  the  first  to  subscribe  to  that  answer. 
Then,  inevitably,  comes  the  whole 
problem  and  philosophy  of  criminal  de- 
tection and  methods  incident  thereto. 

I  need  not  labor  the  point  that  those 
guilty  of  the  criminal  depredations  do 
not  knowingly  advertise  their  activities 
and  do  not  knowingly  cooperate  in  their 
own  apprehension. 

I  miost  apologize  for  pointing  out  the 
obvious — yet  It  appears  to  be  necessary 
to  do  so. 

Of  course  the  confusion — and  it  can 
Indeed  be  a  very  honest  confusion — 
arises  from  a  further  consideration. 

The  very  same  regard  for  individual 
human  rights  which  properly  prompts 
us  to  look  to  Government  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  those  rights  and  the  rights 
of  society,  Including  the  secrecy  and  the 
security  of  the  mails,  also  prompts  a 
deep-rooted  and  very  valid  detestation 
of  spying  and  snooping  of  the  big 
brother.  Gestapo  variety. 

That  detestation,  that  aversion,  is 
something  that  I  hope  we  as  Americans 
will  never  lose. 

It  Is  a  built-in  part  of  our  concept  of 
decency,  fairplay,  honorable  conduct, 
and  Justice. 

But — and  this  is  the  point  I  am  mak- 
ing— the  right  of  immunity  and  freedom 
from  spying  and  snooping  cannot  ex- 
tend to  those  persons  who.  through  dep- 
redations of  their  own.  have  violated  the 
rights  of  individuals  or  of  society  and 
have  thereby  deprived  themselves  of  the 
normal  safeguards  against  what  is  so 
glibly  and  mistakenly  branded  with  those 
terms  of  approbrium. 

Of  course  that  opens  the  further  com- 
plex area  of  still  another  principle  of 
American  justice  and  jurisprudence,  to 
wit,  the  concept  that  a  person  is  inno- 
cent until  proven  guilty  and  the  require- 
ment that  probable  cause  be  shown  be- 
fore a  person  may  be  apprehended,  in- 
dicted, or  bound  over  for  criminal  trial. 

I  am  somewhat  abashed  at  my  own 
Immodesty — as  one  who  cannot  remotely 
claim  to  be  learned  in  the  law  or  even  a 
member  of  the  bar — in  discussing  this 
matter. 

But  the  right  of  investigation,  of  de- 
tection, and  of  apprehension  on  reason- 
able grounds  of  belief  that  a  specific 
person  has  indeed  committed  a  specific 
crime  is — and  must  ever  remain — an 
essential  part  of  the  processes  of  justice 
and  of  protection  of  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  society. 

That  is  an  absolute,  practical  necessity. 

So  the  whole  matter  boils  down  to  this 
proposition — that  the  very  concern  for 
and  effort  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  the 
individual  and  of  society  which  we  all 
cherish  so  greatly  makes  necessary,  on 
occasion,  the  employment  of  the  very 
methods  of  surveillance  and  detection 
here  under  discussion. 

That  becomes  not  only  a  necessity,  but 
a  very  special  obligation  in  connection 


with  positions  of  special  and  great  public 
trust  and  responsibility. 

Such  a  position  of  public  tnxst  and 
responsibility  is  peculiarly  exemplified  in 
terms  of  employment  in  the  U.S.  postal 
service 

To  smear  as  spying,  snooping.  un- 
American  activity,  Gestapo  tactics,  and 
1984-big  brother  methods  the  necessary, 
lawful  actions  for  safeguarding  of  that 
trust  and  the  secrecy  and  security  of  the 
U.S.  mails  against  the  depredations 
of  a  small  minority  is  something 
which  I  am  sure  every  responsible  Mem- 
ber of  this  House — including  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia — would,  at  least 
on  sober  second  thought,  indignantly 
repudiate. 

I  am  sure  they  would  do  so  all  the 
more  when  they  realize  that  at  stake  in 
this  secrecy  and  security  of  the  mails 
are  not  only  the  personal  communica- 
tions of  private  citizens  and  the  mone- 
tary and  other  items  of  immense  prop- 
erty value,  but  also  confidential  aiid 
classified  materials  pertaining  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

Certainly  in  the  postal  service,  even 
more  than  In  many  of  the  departments 
of  Government  outside  of  the  Defense 
Establishment — and  I  believe  the  prin- 
ciple applies  to  all  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment— it  Is  a  tragic  mistake  to  equate 
employment  in  the  Government  service 
with  that  of  emplojTnent  in  any  private 
enterprise.  Those  vested  with  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  Goverrunent  service  bear 
the  public  trust  for  all  citizens,  for  all 
private  enterprise,  and  for  all  that  we 
cherish  in  our  country. 

I  am  sure  that  the  overuhelminc  ma- 
jority of  the  employees  in  the  postal 
service  share  this  high  and  proud  view 
of  their  o\^ti  positions  of  responsibility 
and  public  trust — and  do  not  want  any 
other  view  held. 

Ir  that  connection  I  include  at  this 
point  a  letter  from  a  veteran  postal  em- 
ployee published  in  the  Los  Antrfles 
Times  of  October  21,  1959,  answering 
an  earlier  letter  from  a  dLs«runtled 
former  employee  whose  line  of  argument 
was  generally  similar  to  that  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia: 

iNvioLATi:    Mail 

I  read  the  WaUell  letter  on  post  office  sur- 
veillance I  have  been  In  the  Los  Angeles 
Poet  Office  for  nearly  24  years  and  can 
trutWully  say  that  this  is  the  first  time  I 
have  heard  of  anyone  resigning  because  of 
this  so-called  surveillance 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  If  an  employee  la 
doing  his  Job  as  It  should  be  done  he  need 
not  fear  any  observance  of  his  work.  One 
of  the  things  stressed  in  the  orientation  of 
new  employees  in  the  post  office  is  the  in- 
violability of  the  U.S.  malls.  Those  in 
chari?e  undoubtedly  feel  that  a  certain 
amount  of  observance  Is  necessary  to  see 
that  this  inviolability  Isn't  being  broken. 

Mkhle  a    Grat. 

Los  Angeles. 

Now  I  come  to  a  completely  different 
phase  of  the  brief  but  enormously  dam- 
agln£T  address  eiven  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virtjinia. 

In  his  remark.s  last  Monday  he  makes 
numerous  charges  that  the  gallery  ob- 
sei-vation — or  if  you  please,  peephole- 
system  is  being  used,  among  other 
things — and  these  are  direct  quota- 
tions— 'to  spy  on  postal  workers  to  try 


to  find  them  loafing";  "misu.sed  to  spy  on 
union  meetmgs.  and  to  embarrass  postal 
employees  In  matters  which  should  re- 
main p)ersonal  ",  and  'so  they  cxin  look 
and  listen  in  on  union  meetings  if  held 
in  the  post  office  " 

The  only  thing  approaching  subst-an- 
tiation  of  these  .sweepuig  and  very  grave 
charges — and  I  do  not  reyard  it  as  sub- 
stantiation in  any  way — is  the  following 
statement: 

The  editor  of  the  Ravenswoxl  News,  Phil 
FVjurney,  in  denouncing  this  practice,  re- 
p<jrted  that  a  postal  Inspect'^  in  Ravens- 
wood  boasted  "they  often  spend  18  hours  or 
more  in  their  peephole  aree  observing  activi- 
ties of  postal  employees," 

Now.  Mr  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  has  any  proof  what- 
soever of  these  charges  or  of  the  exist- 
ence of  these  practices,  at  Ravenswood. 
W.  Va.,  or  anywhere  else  in  the  postal 
system;  or  if  any  person,  in  the  postal 
service  or  out  of  It.  has  any  proof  or  any 
reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that 
such  practices  and  abuses  are  occurring, 
he  has  not  only  the  right  but  the  most 
solemn  duty  to  bring  that  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  highest  postal  authorities,  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  or  to 
the  attention  of  his  own  Member  of 
Congress. 

Let  me  add.  for  any  value  that  it  has 
to  the  cause  of  evenhanded  justice,  that 
I  will,  as  a  Member  of  Congress  and  as 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Post 
OfSce  and  Civil  Service,  cooperate  in  any 
appi-opnat^  way  and  to  the  limit  of  my 
ability  to  the  end  that  any  abuses  of  this 
character  are  ended  and  the  offenders  or 
condoners  of  such  practices  are  properly 
dealt  with,  if  there  is  proof  of  such  mal- 
feasance or  misfeasance  within  the 
postal  service  Without  having  formally 
consulted  the  committee,  I  think  I  can 
confidently  state  that  it  would  take  the 
same  position. 

What  IS  passmg  strange  to  me  Is  that 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia,  who 
is  so  violently  repelled  by  legitimate, 
stringently  supervised  methods  to  detect 
wrongdoers  who  commit  serious  depre- 
dations against  the  US  mails,  does  not 
seem  to  be  in  the  least  bit  repelled  by  the 
practice  of  indulging  in  the  mast  blanket 
sort  of  unsubstantiated  charges  against 
the  members  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Inspection 
Service,  Indeed  he  has  joined  in  that 
practice. 

Members  of  the  Postal  Inspection  Serv- 
ice, I  would  respectfully  remmd  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virgima,  are  also 
human  beings;  they  are  also  Americans; 
they  are  also  employees  of  the  pasta  1 
service,  and  they  are  also  entitled  to 
have  produced  proof  of  the  indi.scrimi- 
nate,  damning,  and  reckless  accusations 
he  has  made  against  them. 

This  business  of  fairness,  decencv.  and 
justice  should  work  both  ways.  Let  us 
see  to  it  that  it  does  work  both  ways 
hereafter. 

Mr  Speaker,  under  permission  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  I  enclose  following  my 
remarks  a  statement  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  regarding  costs  of  the  ob- 
servation galleries  about  which  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  also  com- 
plained. 
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The  statement  follows: 

ObTloiialy  a  dollar  value  cannot  b«  placed 

upon  the  protection  of  the  private  papers 
,ind  communicfttlonfl  of  the  American  public 
which  ae  entrusted  to  the  mails.  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  the  American  public  would  seri- 
ously criticize  any  attempt  to  do  so,  and 
would  tJ.ke  the  position  that  whatever  la  re- 
quired to  protect  the  UB.  mails  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Pc?t  Office  E>ep>artment 
and  the  Government  generally. 

HoweAcr.  the  allegation  that  millions  of 
dollars  ire  being  6[>ent  on  observation  gal- 
leries Is  not  supported  by  the  facts.  Actu- 
ally. ob(.ervation  galleries  represent  consid- 
erably Ifss  than  5  percent  of  the  Initial  con- 
struction oopts.  and  the  first  cost  is  the  final 
cost  The  relatively  small  amount  of  time 
to  clean   the  galleries  Is  Insignificant. 

In  thii  connection  It  Is  Important  to  point 
out  tha .  prior  to  1954  only  one  type  of  ob- 
serv&tlo.i  gallery  was  constructed  In  Federal 
buildings.  It  w&s  known  as  the  hanging- 
type  ga  lery  and  was  suspended  from  the 
celling.  This  gallery  was  constructed  In  all 
post  ofBces  employing  a  given  number  of 
persons.  In  1954  the  Chief  Insj>ector  as- 
signed an  inspector  to  coUaborat«  with  the 
Departn,ent's  construction  engineers  with  a 
view  to  possibly  reducing  the  cost  of  expen- 
sive gal  eries.  TTiC  result  was  the  develop- 
ment C'f  a  BUbslantlally  less  expensive 
gallery  which  has  been  found  suitable  In 
certain  .ypes  of  buildings  Also  the  specifi- 
cations on  doors  were  reviewed  and  addi- 
tional sitvlngs  were  effected.  P^irther,  a  leas 
expensive  and  adequate  floor  covering  was 
developed  and  placed  in  use.  I:i  addition. 
a  revisk  n  was  made  upward  of  the  mini- 
mum n  iniber  of  employees  and  thiu  less 
galleries  are  being  constructed  than  has 
been  true  over  the  years  under  formerly  used 
specifications  Finally,  a  new  type  observa- 
tion unit  to  be  installed  in  the  observation 
galleries  was  designed  by  a  p<:istal  Inspector 
and  bee  une  standard   equipment  in   1953. 

I  also  include  the  following  editorial 
from  tie  Natchitoches  'La. >  Enterprise 
of  I>ecfmber  10,  1959,  calling  attention 
to  an  o;>en  house  to  display  the  new  an- 
nex of  ihe  post  office  and  Its  new  facil- 
ities: 

It's  reilly  quite  an  outfit,  the  postal  serv- 
ice. No;  long  ago  we  mentioned  in  a  news 
story  that  the  Natchitoches  Post  Office  has 
"hldey  lioles"  where  postal  inspectors  may 
observe  ind  overhear  all  that  goes  on  in  any 
corner  irnd  any  cranny  of  the  local  poet 
office,  "^'e  were  bemused  when  we  heard 
several  ;>eople  who  had  read  this  mumble 
about  "Cestapo  methods." 

The  Gestapo  was  an  organization  that  was 
terribly  lated  because  It  preyed  upon  private 
citizens  expresFiiig  their  private  convictions 
In  private  The  postal  Inspector  Is  a  man 
who  watclias  the  way  In  which  public  serv- 
ants exerute  a  public  trust  and  his  princi- 
pal preo:cupatlon  is  the  precise  opposite  of 
the  function  of  a  Gestapo  agent.  It  Is  his 
business  to  protect  the  private  citizen,  not 
only  from  theft,  but  from  prying — and  from 
being  In  any  way  deprived  of  the  complete 
freedom  of  the  mall :  the  freedom  to  expre.ss 
his  private  convictions  In  absolute  private. 

The  past-al  employee  is  frankly  told  when 
he  is  hired  that  someone  is  watching  him 
always.  He  is  told  not  only  that  he  may  at 
any  tlm  •  be  watched  A'hlle  he  Is  working  in 
the  pos'  office,  but  that  any  min  he  sees 
on  the  s.reets  may  be  a  postal  inspector  •  •  • 
and  thEt  he  is  always  in  the  eyes  of  his 
employe-8.  the  pitbllc.  It  Is  to  the  ever- 
lasting credit  of  the  postal  service  that  the 
men  it  f-mploys  are.  with  fabulously  few  ex- 
ception*, men  who — so  to  speak — bear 
watchln?. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  who  very 
courteously  asked  me  previously  If  I 
would  do  .so  at  the  end  of  my  speech. 

Mr.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  fine  courtesy  of  the  gentJe- 
man  from  Michigan  in  informing  ine 
that  he  was  going  to  deliver  his  address 
today. 

I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  an- 
alyze the  gentleman's  speech.  I  want 
to  accord  him  the  full  chance  to  get 
unrestricted  coverage  on  what  he  has 
said.  Others  would  counsel  that  it  is 
necessary  to  come  back  with  a  strong 
statement  which  will  make  the  same 
newspapers,  but  I  have  confidence  that 
truth  will  win  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  give 
up  in  this  fight  to  see  that  our  thousands 
of  hard-working  postal  employees  and 
the  American  people  are  given  a  fair  and 
even  break. 

I  have  sc9res  of  letters  from  postal 
workers,  and  even  from  supervisors  and 
postal  inspectors  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  I  will  say  that  the  facts  are 
on  my  side  so  I  have  no  fear. 

Last  Monday  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Post- 
master General  Arthur  E.  Summerfield. 
As  of  this  time.  I  have  received  no  an- 
swer nor  even  an  acknowledgment. 

During  the  period  when  I  was  working 
for  the  executive  branch  we  used  to 
have  a  rule  that  all  congressional  letters 
should  be  answered  within  24  hours. 
We  also  had  an  inflexible  rule  that  if  a 
full  answer  could  not  be  given  within 
that  time,  at  least  the  letter's  receipt 
should  be  acknowledged  within  24  hours. 

It  is  about  2  miles  down  to  the  Post 
Office  Department,  so  F>erhaps  the  letter 
which  I  mailed  last  Monday  has  not  yet 
reached  the  Post  Office  Department  or 
the  Postmaster  General. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  be  fair  to  the 
Postmaster  General.  I  do  not  want  to 
say  the  letter  is  neglected  on  his  desk. 
I  can  only  conclude  the  letter  has  not 
reached  him.  I  hope  that  through  the 
medium  of  the  Congressional  Ricord 
he  may  read  the  letter  I  wrote  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter  addressed  to 
Mr.  Summerfield  to  which  I  referred  is 
as  follows: 

Januakt  18,  1&60. 

Hon    ARTKtTt  F.  SrMVTTHriELD. 

Postmaiter  General  of  the  Untted  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  General  SrMMEKnKLO:  While  at- 
tending the  dedication  of  a  new  post  office 
at  Ravenswood.  W.  Va..  recently,  I  was  very 
disturbed  to  note  the  construction  of  a  spe- 
cial corridor  and  peepholes,  as  well  as  one- 
way glass  panels  to  allow  postal  Inspectors 
to  watch  employees  at  work,  where  they  eat 
lunch   and  even   in  the   restrocms. 

I  realize  that  this  system  has  been  preva- 
lent for  many  years  in  larger  post  offices 
throuehout  the  country,  but  I  do  not  believe 
this  excuses  the  invasion  of  personal  privacy 
nor  the  insult  to  the  individual  employee. 

I  would  be  interested  in  learning  the  spe- 
cific amount  of  money  required  for  the  con- 
struction of  these  special  corridors  and  peep- 
hole facilities. 

I  would  also  like  to  have  your  statement 
on  the  number  of  poet  offices  In  which  these 
facilities  are  Installed,  the  type  of  Informa- 
tion secured,  the  justification  for  such  pro- 
cedures and  your  own  personal  estimate  of 
the    future    validity    of    these    procedures. 

Do  you  honestly  believe  that  the  amiount 
of  money  saved,  and  the  possible  deterrent 


through  operation  of  these  procedures  Justi- 
fies both  the  exp>endltures  and  the  serious 
effect  upon  employee  morale? 
Sincerely. 

KtN  HrCHLEK. 

In  this  letter  I  asked  the  Postmaster 
General  to  give  me  facts  and  figures  on 
this  peephole  systMn,  why  it  was  used, 
how  many  post  offices  it  was  used  in, 
what  the  cost  is  and  what  the  results 
were. 

Mr.  Speaker,  up  to  the  time  I  came  to 
the  floor  I  had  received  neither  an 
acknowledgment  nor  an  answer  to  the 
letter  which  I  wrote  to  the  Postmaster 
General. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  say 
ho  wants  to  be  fair  to  the  Postmaster 
General.  I  welcome  that  change  in  at- 
titude on  his  part.  I  observe  the  gen- 
tleman said  he  did  not  want  to  speak 
today  because  it  would  compete  with  my 
coverage — by  which  I  assume  he  means 
news  coverage.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
House  that  while  the  postal  service  and 
the  inspection  service  are  entitled  to  at 
least  the  same  covera«re  that  was  given 
to  the  gentleman's  remarks,  my  interest 
is  not  in  newspaper  headlines  but  In  de- 
fending the  p>06tal  service  and  its  ability 
to  meet  its  responsibilities  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  the  statement  he  has 
made  in  response  to  what  I  consider  to 
be  an  unwarranted  attack  upon  the 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States. 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan knows  whether  the  editor  of  the 
Ravenswood  News,  who  quotes  a  F^eral 
inspector  as  saying  that  often  inspectors 
spend  18  hours  or  more  in  a  peephole 
area  observing  the  activities  of  postal 
employees;  I  wonder  if  this  editor  or  if 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
HechlerI,  if  he  cares  to  respond,  will 
tell  the  House  whether  he  or  this  editcM" 
previously  complained  to  the  Post  Office 
Department? 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN,  Before  I  yield,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  when 
he  asked  that  question,  I  assume  he  is 
asking  whether  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  made  inquiry-  before  making  the 
statement  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Yes;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Yes:  I  will  say  to  my 
friend  from  Iowa.  I  called  up  the  Chief 
of  the  Inspection  Service  in  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department,  who  was  out  of  touTi.  I 
talked  to  his  assistant  prior  to  making 
my  remarks  on  the  floor.  I  also  dis- 
patched a  letter  to  Postmaster  General 
Summerfield.  I  do  not  know  what  hap- 
pened to  the  letter.  You  know,  we  used 
to  have  a  rule  when  I  worked  downtown 
that  all  letters  from  Members  of  Con- 
gress be  acknowledged  within  24  hours. 
But,  it  is  now  7  days  and  I  have  gotten 
no  acknowledgment  from  this  request  for 
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Information  which  I  sent  to  the  Post- 
master General.  I  wonder  \1  the  postal 
service  has  broken  down. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  Is  evading  the 
question  for  which  I  am  trying  to  get  an 
answer.  Did  this  statement  appear  in 
the  Ravenswood  News  as  an  editorial? 
How  was  it  handled  in  this  newspaper, 
and  when? 

Mr.  HECHLER.  I  will  be  glad  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  the  editorial  state- 
ment from  the  Ravenswood  News.  I  will 
supply  it  for  the  Record  for  publication. 
I  will  have  the  date,  and  I  will  be  glad 
to  supply  it  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  give 
us  the  approximate  date  when  it  ap- 
peared? 

Mr.  HECHLER.  This  appeared  ap- 
proximately 10  days  ago,  I  will  say  to  my 
friend  from  Iowa. 

'  I  Include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the 
following  editorial  from  the  January  14, 
1960.  Issue  of  the  Ravenswood  News, 
Ravenswood.  W.  Va.: 

RxnuL  Route — Gestapo  Methods  Prkvail  at 

Orm  New  Post  Oftice 

(By  Phil  Pourney) 

The    dedication     waa     a    pleasant     affair. 

Weather    couldn't   have    been   more    perfect 

for  a  January  afternoon.    And.  for  this,  the 

Greater  Ravenswood  Chamber  of  Commerce 

took — and  was  given — credit. 

It  seemed,  though,  that  there  was  one  sour 
note  as  local  patrons  inspected  tlie  new 
faculty.  They  noted  that  parttlng  facilities 
had  not  been  completed,  due  to  a  lacfe  of 
funds,  and  that  there  la  no  telephone  In  the 
poet  office.  Yet  they  saw  the  elaborate  peep- 
hole system  In  use. 

This  peephole  system  smacks  of  ge.stapo 
methods  and  bureaucratic  waste.  The  post 
office  has  a  corridor  built  along  one  side 
and  through  the  middle  of  the  mailing  room. 
Entrance  to  the  corridor  Is  through  a  private 
door  from  the  outside — the  keys  to  which 
only  Postmaster  Blackburn  and  postal  in- 
spectors have.  Blackburn  Is  not  permitted 
to  use  the  key,  nor  to  enter  the  peephole 
area,  except  In  case  of  emergency. 

Postal  Investigators  come  to  town,  enter 
the  peephole  area  through  their  own  private 
door,  and  observe  the  actions  of  postal  em- 
ployees without  detection.  A  series  of  one- 
way glass  panes  enable  the  Inspectcrs  to 
view  activities  throughout  the  post  office — 
even  In  the  men's  restroom — without  detec- 
tion. So  that  the  postal  Inspector  may  en- 
ter the  building  and  remain  there  unnoticed, 
there's  even  a  private  restroom  In  that  area 
for   the   Inspector 

The  one-way  glass  panes  he  looks  through 
enable  him  to  observe  the  men's  restroom, 
and  the  employees'  dinmg  area.  The  In- 
spector cai.  see  all  movements  In  the  work- 
ing area  of  the  post  offlre — with  the  excep- 
tion of  Blackburn's  private  ctRce. 

Since  it  l.snt  proper  to  observe  activities 
In  the  ladles'  restroom.  there  are  no  peepholes 
provided.  But  this  room  Is  kept  locked  so 
that  unauthorized  personnel  are  refused 
entry. 

The  idea  behind  this  elaborate  peephole 
system  la  twofold.  First,  to  catch  crooked 
employees  In  the  act  of  stealing  and.  sec- 
ond, to  confuse  the  employees  so  they'll 
never  know  when  their  actions  are  being 
observed. 

We  overheard  a  fellow— who  said  he  was  a 
postal    inspector — tell    a    hxral    visitor    that 


often  they  spend  18  hours  or  more  in  their 
peephole  area  observing  activities  of  local 
employees. 

We  appreciate  honesty,  and  we  like  the 
feeling  of  knowing  our  mall  Isn't  tampered 
with.  But  we  certainly  have  no  use  for  the 
methods  used,  nor  for  the  expense  Incurred. 

A  private  Industry  would  be  blackballed 
for  using  such  gestapo  methods  to  detect 
dishonest  behavior  of  Its  employees.  We 
certainly  can't  condone  the  practice  by  the 
U.S.  Government  in  Ravenswood. 

And  wed  much  rather  they'd  used  that 
monev  to  In.stall  a  telephone — or  to  com- 
plete the  paving  around  the  building 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  gentleman  made 
no  complaint  to  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment at  that  time? 

Mr.  HECHLER  I  made  my  complaint 
both  by  telephone  and  by  letter  to  the 
Post  Office  Department,  I  will  say  to  my 
friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  you  said  you 
wrote  last  Monday  after  you  made  your 
statement  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  No.  I  wrote  before  I 
made  the  statement  and  I  also  made  a 
phone  call  before  making  the  statement 
and  made  a  complaint  to  the  Post  Office 
Department  at  that  time,  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well.  I  think  the  timing 
Is  important.  I  would  like  to,  sometime, 
get  it  settled.  I  doubt  whether  we  will 
this  afternoon.  Let  me  ask  this  ques- 
tion. Former  Postma-ster  General  Don- 
aldson, whom  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan referred  to  a  little  while  auo  in  his 
statement,  came  from  the  inspection 
service  of  the  Post  Office  Department, 
did  he  not? 

Mr  JOHANSEN.  That  Is  my  under- 
standing. I  know  he  was  in  the  postal 
service,  and  it  is  my  understanding  he 
came  from  the  inspection  service 

Mr  GROSS.  Since  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  ha.s  pitched  this  on 
a  political  basis,  former  Pa<;tmaster  Gen- 
eral Donaldson  was  a  Democrat  was  he 
nof 

Mr.  JOHANSEN  He  was,  at  least,  a 
Democratic  appointee,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS  A  career  Post  Office  De- 
partment officer  He  came  out  of  the 
career  service  m  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr    JOHANSEN     That  Is  right. 

Mr  GROSS.  And  at  no  time  d:d 
former  Postmaster  General  Donaldson 
eliminate  the  use  of  the  observation  gal- 
lerie.s,  did  he'' 

Mr  JOHANSEN.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter Ls  that  the  regulations  governing 
their  u.sp  and  the  definition  of  the  pur- 
pose of  that  use  were  actually  strength- 
ened under  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Donaldson. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  Let  me  ask  the 
gentleman  this  question.  Since  this  has 
been  pitched  on  a  political  basis  by  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia,  there 
were  many  post  offices  of  the  first  class 
bui:t  during  the  thirties;  is  that  not  cor- 
rect' 

Mr   JOHANSEN     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  all  of  the  flrst- 
class  past  offices,  or  I  assume  practically 
all  of  them,  contain  these  observation 
galleries    that   were   constructed   within 


them  when  they  were  built  under  a 
Democrat,  administration;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN  There  was  testi- 
mony, as  I  mentioned  In  my  prepared 
remarks,  by  Mr.  Doran  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  in  1947, 
that  there  is  a  l(X>kout  pKJSt  m  every  Fed- 
eral building  built  in  the  last  25  years. 
Mr.  GROSS.  So  that  if  these  are 
snooping  galleries,  it  was  the  Democrats 
who  put  the  .snooping  galleries  in  the 
post  offices. 

Mr  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  JOHANSEN.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  I  have  not  in  any  way 
based  my  comments  today  on  partisan 
political  considerations  I  base  them 
solely  on  what  I  regard  as  the  Interest  of 
the  postal  service,  and  I  endeavored  in 
my  remarks  to  commend  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  great  Postmasters  General 
of  both  parties  to  the  preservation  and 
improvement  of  that  service. 

Mr  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Will  the 
gentleman  now  yield "^ 

Mr  JOHANSEN  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee. 

Mr  BASS  of  Tenne^.see  For  6!i 
years  before  coming  to  the  Congress  I 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  as  postmas- 
ter, and  I  .served  in  one  of  those  build- 
ings built  by  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration. In  my  hometown;  we  had  look- 
outs and  peepholes,  both. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Of  course,  the  gen- 
tleman did 

Mr  BASS  of  Tennessee  And  I 
worked  under  them.  And,  as  I  sat  here 
and  listened  to  this  discussion  today,  I 
hope  that  a  copy  of  all  of  this  colloquy, 
the  former,  thij  one  and  the  ones  that 
follow,  will  be  mailed  to  the  clerks  and 
the  postal  carriers  and  the  pastmasters 
throughout  the  United  States 

I  say  that  because  I  can  imagine  that 
they  will  really  get  a  bang  out  of  this, 
out  of  reading  all  this  discu.ssion  that 
IS  being  had  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
about  peepholes  and  lookouts  in  post 
offices:  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  does 
not  disturb  the  average  postal  employee 
very  much  As  a  matter  of  fact,  during 
the  6 '2  years  I  wa.s  postmaster  I  think  I 
was  the  only  person  who  got  into  the 
lookout  in  my  office.  I  went  there  to  in- 
spect it,  to  see  if  it  had  been  cleaned. 

If  the  gentleman  will  permit.  I  should 
like  to  express  one  more  opinion  on  this 
subject.    I  think,  without  being  critical, 
but   being   generous,    really,    the   entire 
discussion  is  superfluous.    I  do  not  think 
the  lookouts  or  peepholes  in  post  offices 
serve  the  slightest  purpose  because  I  do 
not  believe  there  are  enough  crooks  in 
the  postal  service  to  demand  the  use  of 
such  an  instrument.    I  do  not  think  they 
are   used   very  often.     I   think   the   ex- 
pense of  building  them  far  exceeds  the 
value  that  they  perfonn  for  the  postal 
service  because  I  do  not  believe  we  have 
that  many  crooks  in  the  postal  service 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr  Speaker,  first 
of  all,  in  order  to  keep  the  record 
straight,  I  will  say  in  response  to  the 
gentleman's     remarks     that,     as     post- 
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master,  he  was  acting  within  the  regu- 
lationi  when  he  went  there  to  inspect 
the  gf  llery,  because  the  regulations  so 
provide.  He  was  acting  entirely  prop- 
erly However,  I  must  differ  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr  BASS  of  Tennes.see  If  I  had  not 
known  I  was  acting  properly,  I  would 
not  have  .said  I  was  there. 

Mr  JOHANSEN.  I  am  sure  I  could  go 
furthe-  than  the  gentleman  has  gone 
and  say  that  if  he  had  not  known  it  was 
proper  he  would  not  have  done  It. 

Mr  BASS  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  As  to  the  matter  of 
cost  aid  the  matter  of  Its  importance, 
under  permi-ssion  to  include  extraneous 
mattei  in  my  speech.  I  have  a  statement 
from  the  Post  Office  Department  regard- 
ing very  major  reductions  in  cost 
through  a  modification  of  the  type  of 
construction  in  the  newer  post  offices. 

I  w  sh  I  could  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman in  what  he  has  Just  said.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  is  implying  that  there  is 
any  more  than  a  minority  and  a  ver>' 
small,  an  infinitesimal  minority  of  peo- 
ple who  require  this  sort  of  treatment. 
Unfortunately,  the  seriousness,  the  grav- 
ity of  a  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
mails  Is  not  to  t)e  measured  solely  or  even 
primarily  by  the  number  of  such  ofTcnses. 

Mr  BASS  of  Tennessee  Mr  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr   JOHANSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr  BASS  of  Tennessee.  I  want  to 
agree  »'ith  the  gentleman  thoroughly  on 
that  s:ore.  Nothing  is  more  important 
to  the  postal  .service,  in  my  opinion,  than 
the  sanctity  of  the  mails  And  we  are 
proud  of  the  fact  that  when  we  seal  a 
letter  and  drop  it  in  a  jwstal  box  we 
know,  lere  in  America,  that  the  only  r>er- 
son  who  will  see  that  will  be  the  one  to 
whom  it  Ls  addressed  or  someone  named 
at  his  discretion.  That  is  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  our  mail  service. 
However,  in  stating  what  I  did,  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  this  really  time- 
worn  jiractice  of  lookouts  is  outmoded, 
becau.s»'  the  average  employee  going  into 
the  p>ostal  service  at  the  present  time 
is  so  much  under  surveillance  by  his  own 
fellow  employees  who  have  also  this 
deep-.seated  de.sire  to  ob.serve  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  malls,  that  this  business  of 
havmg  an  Individual  look  at  him 
through  a  lookout,  in  my  opinion,  is  un- 
important 

Evenr-  employee  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment is  a  postal  inspector  in  his 
own  neht  because  he  is  so  proud  of  the 
institution  for  which  he  works  that  he 
is  going  to  see  that  the  sanctity  of  our 
mail  is  continuously  preserved.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  the  thing  which  has  made 
the  Post  Office  EXepartment  the  one  De- 
partment of  our  Government  that  is 
performing  day  after  day  r-  dollar's 
worth  of  service  for  every  dollai  we  pay 
out  for  It  I  am  happy  to  have  had  the 
privilege  to  learn  this  through  personal 
experience. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  am  glad  to  have  on  record  the 
expression  of  his  views.  Of  course, 
whether  or  not  we  agree  in  every  detail, 
the  Important  fact  is  that  the  basis  on 


which  he  rests  those  views  Is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  basis  on  which  the  views 
were  expressed  by  the  gentl«nan  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  I  did  not  get 
Into  the  colloquy  to  express  an  opinion 
on  the  statement  of  either  the  gentleman 
who  now  has  the  floor  or  that  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  because  I  did 
not  have  the  privilege  of  reading  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  and  was  not  on  the  floor  whm 
he  made  them.  I  just  wanted  to  say  a 
word  about  the  postal  employees  and 
about  the  way  the  postal  service  is  car- 
ried on  in  this  particular  instance,  with- 
out taking  any  sort  of  interest  in  the 
colloquy  between  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  and  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr  JOHANSEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man  in  any  case  for  his  remarks. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSALS  TO  HELP 
SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
Roosevelt  1  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  announced  that  I  would  intro- 
duce bills  designed  to  provide  encour- 
agement and  help  for  small  business  en- 
gaged in  the  distribution  of  food,  petro- 
leum, petroleum  products,  and  motor- 
vehicle  parts,  equipment,  accessories, 
and  supplies.  We  who  are  members  of 
the  House  Small  Business  Committee 
are  well  aware  of  the  need  for  legisla- 
tion to  help  small  business. 

As  you  will  recall,  on  March  17,  1959. 
when  I  announced  the  program  for  Sub- 
committee No.  5,  I  stated  that  it  was  the 
intent  and  purpose  of  the  subcommittee 
to  review  the  trade  relations  and  trade 
practices  in  the  sale  of  petroleum  and 
automotive  accessories.  Including  tires 
and  batteries,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  improvement  had  been 
made  and  whether  the  improvement 
had  provided  small  business  firms  with 
the  benefits  and  opportunities  to  which 
they  were  entitled.  Also,  it  was  an- 
nounced at  that  time  that  Subcommit- 
tee No.  5  would  include  in  its  program 
an  investigation,  hearings,  and  study  of 
alleged  unfair  comp>etitive  trade  prac- 
tices in  the  field  of  food  distribution. 
We  note^d  that  in  that  connection  it  had 
been  alleged  that  monopolistic  and  un- 
fair trade  practices  were  becommg 
matters  of  great  concern  to  those  who 
cherish  and  fight  for  a  free  and  com- 
petitive enterprise,  and  present  a  threat 
to  those  things  needed  for  the  growth 
and  survival  of  a  healthy  small  business 
community. 

We  noted  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  had  stated  that  "there  have 
developed  tendencies  to  concentration  of 
economic  CKJwer.  to  collusive  price  ac- 
tion, and  to  unfair  competitive  meth- 


ods.** In  that  connection,  Hon.  John 
W.  Gw>-nne.  then  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  in  announcing 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
would  study  the  situation  said- 

We  want  to  know  why  the  industry  Is 
getting  so  tough  for  the  smaller  operator. 
•  •  •  The  trend  seems  to  be  to  eliminate 
the  small  man  entirely. 

With  this  backdrop.  Subcommittee 
No.  5  first  turned  its  attention  to  small 
business  problems  in  food  distribution. 
We  learned  that  although  the  FTC  has 
had  under  way  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time  an  economic  study  of  small  busi- 
ness problems  in  the  food  industry,  that 
study  did  not  include  an  investigation 
of  pricing  practices,  trade  practices  in- 
volving private  labels,  price  discrimina- 
tions, integration  practices,  financing  of 
small  business,  and  the  economic  signifi- 
cance of  the  concentration  of  economic 
power  in  food  distribution.  We  were 
told  that  the  Trade  Commission  was 
undertaking  some  specific  cases  involv- 
ing these  problems.  However,  those 
cases  have  in  their  sights  only  the  spe- 
cific practices  allegedly  carried  on  by 
those  few  corporations  named  as  re- 
spxindents  in  the  cases.  Therefore, 
industrywide  treatment  of  problems 
stemming  from  these  particular  matters 
has  not,  and  perhaps  cannot,  be  under- 
taJcen  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  these 
matters  appropriately  have  become  mat- 
ters of  concern,  study,  investigation,  and 
hearings  before  Subcommittee  No.  5  of 
the  House  Small  Business  Committee. 
Hence,  we  directed  our  attention  to  these 
things  when  we  commenced  hearings  on 
small  business  problems  in  the  food  in- 
dustry in  Washington,  D.C.,  last  June  22. 
Before  we  concluded  that  series  of  8 
days  of  hearings  on  July  9,  we  had  heard 
from  witnesses  of  every  segment  of  the 
f(X)d  industry. 

We  heard  from  the  chainstores  and 
the  co-ops,  from  the  frozen  food  people 
and  the  poultr^Tnen.  from  the  whole- 
ssilers  and  retailers,  and  from  the  farm- 
ers. The  Government  agencies  gave  us 
facts  on  how  many  retail  grocery  stores 
there  are  and  how  much  money  we  spend 
in  them.  From  all  of  this  information 
we  have  a  broad  picture  of  small  business 
problems  in  food  distribution. 

Among  small  business  problems  in 
food  distribution  presented  to  the  sub- 
committee during  the  course  of  its 
Washington.  D.C.,  hearings  were  those 
involving  the  following  subjects: 

F^rst.  The  effect  of  concentration  of 
economic  power  in  food  retailing. 

Second.  The  effect  of  integrating  re- 
tailing and  manufacturing  in  the  food 
industry. 

Third.  The  need  for  grading  of  live- 
stock and  livestock  products. 

Fourth.  The  effect  of  mergers  in  the 
food  industry. 

Fifth.  The  problem  of  private  brands 
against  advertised  brands. 

Sixth.  The  contest  for  shelf  space  in 
retail  food  stores. 

Seventh.  The  problem  of  small  busi- 
nessmen in  their  efforts  to  secure  shop- 
ping center  locations. 
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Eighth.  Tb«  practice  of  Iom  iMuSer 
lelllnc. 
Ninth.  AdrertMnc  Allcwancec. 
Tenth.  Price  dleerimlnation  in  the  m1« 
of  oat  flour. 

Eleventh.  Price  ipreads  and  consumer 
Interest!. 

Twelfth.  The  effect  of  a  few  large 
chain  food  retailers  in  making  their  ptir- 
chases  of  canned  fniits  and  vegetables 
through  west  coast  buying  offices  located 
on  or  near  California  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, smd  alleged  abuses  incident  to  the 
so-called  California  Street  buying. 

Therefore,  we  accomplished  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Washington  hearings  to  put 
these  problems  In  their  proper  perspec- 
tive. Then  we  moved  on  to  San  Francisco 
where  we  held  6  days  of  hearings — and 
then  to  Denver,  Colo.,  for  2  more  days  of 
hearings.  In  all.  we  have  heard  almost 
100  witnesses  and  have  built  up  a  record 
of  almost  1.400  printed  pages  on  small 
business  problems  in  the  food  Industry. 
Out  of  this  mass  of  Information 
emerged  the  showing  of  need  for  legisla- 
tion to  help  small  business  in  dealing 
with  some  of  these  problems.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  course  of  our  hearings 
in  Washington,  we  found  that  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  all  markets  for  pre- 
serves and  jellies  have  t)een  captured  by 
large  chain  retailers  who  are  either  pro- 
ducing their  supplies  or  have  made 
special  long-term  arrangements  for  their 
supplies.  In  the  face  of  these  facts, 
small  independent  producers  and  pack- 
ers of  jams,  jellies,  and  preserves  are 
under  severe  handicaps  in  their  efforts  to 
survive. 

During  the  course  of  our  hearings  in 
San  Francisco,  we  were  told  that  a  few 
buyers  or  large  chain  food  retailers  with 
offices  on  or  near  California  Street,  San 
Francisco,  were  buying  80  percent  of  the 
annual  output  of  canned  fruits  and  veg- 
etables produced  In  that  section  of  the 
country.  Incidentally,  California  pro- 
duces almost  50  percent  of  the  national 
output.  We  were  told  that  these  few 
buyers  for  the  large  chain  food  retailers 
are  utilizing  their  combined  economic 
power  in  such  a  way  as  to  result  in  the 
destruction  of  countless  independent 
business  enterprises. 

Our  Denver  hearings  disclosed  that 
large  chain  food  retailers  are  getting 
into  the  production,  preparation,  and 
distribution  of  meat  food  products. 
Large  food  retailers  have  captured  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  total  retail  mar- 
ket of  meat  food  products.  Proceeding 
from  that  vantage  position,  they  are 
integrating  backward  into  the  processing, 
slaughtering,  and  even  the  feeding  of 
cattle. 

Representatives  of  small  meatpackers. 
feed  lot  operators,  ranchers,  and  many 
other  businesses  testified  that  the  prac- 
tices of  large  food  retailers  in  integrat- 
ing the  retailing  with  the  feeding, 
slaughtering,  and  packmg  of  meat  food 
products,  are  destroying  small  and  in- 
depiendent  business  enterprises  and  com- 
j)etitive  markets  for  those  products.  In 
that  connection,  it  w^as  pointed  out  that 
the  strongest  su-gument  now  being  put 
forward  by  the  large  p€u;kers  for  relief 
frtMn  the  provisions  of  the  meat  pack- 
ing decree  of  1920  is  the  fact  that  the 


Urge  food  retailers  are  Integrating 
badcward  into  the  meat  packing  busl- 
nees.  In  that  connection,  I  stated  on  the 
record  during  the  course  of  our  hearings 
in  Denver  that  "If  the  basic  and  funda- 
mental prlnclpies  which  brought  about 
that  consent  decree  were  sound,  and  we 
must  believe  they  were  sound — they  re- 
mained in  operaticvi  for  many  many 
years,  and  were  therefore  in  the  public 
interest — it  would  seem  to  me  a  poor 
excuse  to  upset  them  simply  because 
someone  else  in  tiie  other  direction  was 
going  forward  to  accomplish  the  same 
thing.  And  my  question  would  be. 
would  it  be  unreasonable  to  think  that 
should  the  1920  consent  decree  be  re- 
versed, or  be  obliterated,  that  there 
would  also  be  the  great  danger  that  that 
would  be  the  opening  door  for  an  amal- 
gamation of  the  chamstore  and  the  lartre 
packer  to  accomplish  exactly  what  was 
proiiibit^d  in  1920?" 

In  addition  to  distribution  problems 
in  the  food  indastry,  Subcommittee  No. 
5  also  addres.sed  itself  to  the  problems 
existing  in  the  petroleum  indu.stry. 

Heretofore,  in  the  84th  and  85th  Con- 
gresses. Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee  investigated 
and  studied  the  problems  of  .small  busi- 
ness and  the  di.stnbution  of  petroleum 
products  and  automotive  parts  and  ac- 
cessories, including  tires  and  batteries. 
In  the  course  of  the  investigations  and 
studies,  much  useful  information  was 
developed  reparding  trade  relations  be- 
tween the  major  oil  companies  and  in- 
dependent service  station  operators.  It 
was  disclosed  that  in  these  trade  rela- 
tions unfair  trade  practices  had  been 
used,  including  the  practice  of  price  dis- 
criminations and  franchise  terms,  which 
operated  against  the  survival  and  growth 
of  Independent  service  stations.  During 
the  84th  Congress,  through  our  House 
report — House  Report  No.  1423 — recom- 
mendations were  made  for  improvement 
in  these  matters. 

In  following  the  intents  and  purposes 
we  announced  March  17.  1959.  the  sub- 
committee caused  an  extensive  question- 
naire to  be  prepared  by  the  staff,  and 
mailed  on  June  12,  1959.  to  those  in  the 
segments  of  the  industry  who  could  sup- 
ply the  subcommittee  with  information 
about  the  conditions  and  the  practices 
in  the  distribution  of  petroleum  and 
automotive  acccssones,  including  tires 
and  batteries.  The  information  received 
in  response  to  those  questionnaires 
clearly  indicated  that  while  there  had 
been  some  improvement,  there  was  room 
for  considerable  improvement  and  the 
need  for  additional  iriformation  was 
clearly  evident. 

On  December  9,  10.  and  11.  1959.  hear- 
ings were  held  by  Subcommittee  No  5  in 
Wa.shington.  DC.  on  distribution  prac- 
tices in  the  petroleum  industry.  The 
hearings  were  confined  prlmarly  to  prac- 
tices in  the  distribution  of  TEA — tires, 
batteries,  and  accessories — and  other  re- 
lated automotive  products  handled  by 
retail  gasoline  station  dealers  and  by  the 
independent  wholesalers  of  those  prod- 
ucts. 

There  were  28  witnesses  from  19 
States.  All  sections  of  the  countrv  were 
represented  by  the  witne&ses.    These  wit- 


nesses, all  of  whom  testifled  under  oath, 
were  independent  wholesaler*  of  TBA 
product*,  gasoline  station  dealers  and  as> 
soclatiun  representatives  of  both  of  these 
segment*  of  the  Industry.  Tl»e  record  of 
the  hearinKs  i«  replete  with  Instances  In 
whicii.  throuKii  the  threat  of  lease  can- 
cellation or  other  economic  pressures, 
the  mdei>endfnt  service  station  operator 
Ls  ccKTced  into  exclu.sive  dealing.  One 
witness  alone  listed  15  such  instances. 
The  evuience  indicated  that  Uiere  is  a 
general  pattern  throughout  the  country 
that  most  of  the  major  oil  companies 
bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  service 
station  operators  to  compel  tliem  to  han- 
dle specific  products  which  are  sponsored 
by  the  major  oil  companies  and  on  which 
tlie  major  oil  companies  receive  some 
compensation,  usually  m  the  form  of  an 
override  commission.  This  does  not 
only  have  a  tremendous  adverse  eco- 
nomic impact  on  the  mdependcnt  service 
station  operator,  but  also  deprives  the 
independent  automotive  parts  and  TBA 
wholesalers  of  tlieir  fair  proportion  of  a 
competitive  market. 

When  we  consider  that  the  yearly  rate 
of  turnover  of  gasoline  station  operators 
is  39  percent,  tiie  highest  of  any  retail 
business — when  we  consider  that  over 
200.000  service  station  operators  in  the 
nation  may  be  affected  by  tins  economic 
problem — when  we  consider  that  there 
are  16,000  automotive  parts  wholesalers 
and  distributors  in  the  nation — when  we 
consider  that  the  vast  majority  of  the.se 
are  small,  independent  businessmen  who 
only  ask  for  their  right  to  meet  Uieir 
competitors  in  a  fair  and  open  market. 
then  we  realize  that  it  is  a  matter  which 
must  be  faced  now. 

It  is  evident  from  the  record  of  our 
1955,  1956,  1957.  and  1959  hearings  that 
altiiough  much  lipservice  is  given  to  the 
problem,  the  major  oil  companies  either 
will  not  or  cannot  correct  the  situation. 
The  old  cry  by  these  compames  that  it  is 
not  their  policy  to  intimidate  or  coerce 
the  independent  servic»^  station   opera- 
Uivs,  that  they  instruct  their  officials  and 
employees  at  all  levels  that  these  service 
station  operators  are  independent  busi- 
nessmen and  may  handle  any  products 
they   desire,   is  expected   to   resound   as 
often  as  before.     But  tlie  record  does  not 
substantiate  this.    It  also  has  been  .sug- 
gested in  the  past  and  will  perhaps  be 
sugt;c.sted  again  that  a  part  of  the  testi- 
mony received  by  the  subcommittee  con- 
cerning the  alleged  coercive  tactics  of  the 
major  oil  companies  was  indirect  testi- 
mony containing  much  hcai'say  evidence. 
Thi.s  may  be  partially  true  since  the  rec- 
ord indicates  that  the  service  station  op- 
erator, who  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  major 
oil   companies,   hesitates   to   testify    be- 
cause  of   fear   of    retaliation.     But   not 
only  is  the  record  filled  with  sworn  affi- 
davits concerning  these  alleged  practices. 
but  one  independent  small  service  sta- 
tion operator  submitted  a  tape  recording 
of   a   conversation    between   the   service 
station  operator  and  the  major  oil  com- 
pany salesman  who  advised  him  that  he 
miLst  remove  all  competitive  products  not 
sponsored  by  the  oil  company  from  his 
shelves  before  his  lease  could  be  renewed. 
This  same  service  station  operator  pre- 
sentt-d  a  lilm  winch  was  shown  to  tlie 
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committee  which  depleted  the  tame  in- 
stance. This  is  evidence  that  cannot  b« 
refuted  and  cannot  be  overlooked. 

In  brief,  the  apparent  continued  wide- 
spread use  of  intimidation  and  coercion 
In  the  sale  of  TBA  and  petroletmi  prod- 
ucts, and  the  pricing  tactics  of  the  major 
oil  companies,  appear  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  Justify  tile  introduction  of  leg- 
islation designed  to  relieve  small  business 
concerns  from  these  undue  pressures  and 
unfair  practices  and  to  remove  from  their 
shoulders  the  yoke  of  the  tremendous 
economic  power  wielded  by  the  major  oil 
companies. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  circum- 
.stances,  I  am  today  proceeding  to  intro- 
duce several  bills  designed  to  meet  these 
problems. 

Three  of  these  bills  specifically  relate 
to  small  business  problems  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  petroleum,  petroleum  prod- 
ucts and  motor-vehicle  parts,  equip- 
ment, accessories,  and  supplies.  The 
first  one  would  provide  a  new  antitrust 
law.  Its  objective  is  the  divorcement 
of  retail  sales  of  gasoline  and  petroleum 
products  from  the  control  of  the  persons, 
partners,  and  corporations  engaged  in 
the  production,  sale,  and  distribution  of 
gasoline  and  other  jx-troleum  products 
at  wholesale. 

The  bill  seeks  to  accomplish  this  ob- 
jective by  providing  that  on  and  after 
January  1.  1964,  no  producer  or  affiliate 
who  .sells  ca-ioline  or  other  petroleum 
products  or  motor-vehicle  parts,  equip- 
ment, accessories,  and  supplies  in  inter- 
state commerce  at  wholesale  shall  .sell 
such  products  at  retail  or  directly  or 
indirectly  as  an  agent  or  any  manu- 
facturer or  distributor  of  motor-vehicle 
parts,  equipment,  accessories  or  sup- 
plies. The  bill  does  not  prohibit  a  pro- 
ducer or  affiliate  from  continuing  to  sell 
gasoline  or  petroleum  products  at  retail 
unless  it  is  selling  such  products  at 
wholesale. 

Moreover,  the  bill  would  not  prohibit 
a  producer  from  continuing  the  owner- 
ship of  retail  gasohne  stations  even 
though  such  producer  is  engaged  iii  the 
sale  of  gasoline  and  petroleum  products 
at  wholesale  providing  that  its  gasoline 
retail  stations  before  January  1,  1964. 
are  under  leases  to  indeF>endent  business- 
men. In  these  situations  the  oil  com- 
pany producer  would,  under  the  terms 
of  the  bill,  be  permitted  to  continue  the 
ownership  and  operation  of  the  retail 
station  under  such  lease  arrangements 
until  the  lease  arrangements  are  termi- 
nated. E\'en  then  the  oil  company 
would  be  entitled  to  continue  the  owner- 
.ship  and  operation  of  any  such  retail 
station  in  the  event  that  the  operator 
lessee  and  the  oil  company  mutually 
agreed  for  the  termination  of  the  lease 
agreement  and  the  substitution  of  an- 
other operator  as  a  lessee.  The  death  of 
the  operator  prior  to  the  termination  of 
the  sublease  would  leave  the  oil  com- 
pany lessor  free  to  continue  the  owner- 
ship and  subleasing  of  the  retail  gaso- 
hne station  to  a  successor  operator 
lessee. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  provide  a 
$50,000  penalty  and  prison  term  for  not 
more  than  1  year  for  violations  and  that 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  shall  be  con- 
strued as  a  part  of  the  antitrust  laws, 


thus  paving  the  way  for  omaD  busineaa- 
men  to  sue  for  triple  damage*  for  vio- 
lations. 

The  second  bill  also  provides  for  a 
new  antitrust  law.  Its  objective  is  to 
prevent  producing  and  refining  oil  com- 
panies selling  gasoline  at  wholesale  from 
acthig  as  agents  for  manufacturer!  and 
distributors  in  selling  motor  vehicle 
parts,  equipment,  accessories,  or  sup- 
plies to  operators  of  retail  gasoline  sta- 
tions. 

The  bill  seeks  to  acccxnpllsh  this  ob- 
jective by  making  it  unlawful  for  any 
producer  or  affiliate  who  sells  gasoline 
or  other  petroleum  products  at  whole- 
sale to  act  directly  or  indirectly  as  an 
agent  for  or  to  receive  directly  or  in- 
directly any  commission,  compensation, 
or  pajmient  because  of  the  sale  of  any 
product  of  any  manufacturer  or  distrib- 
utor of  motor  vehicle  parts,  equipment, 
accessories,  or  supplies. 

There  is  included  the  penalty  pro- 
vision of  $50,000  or  imprisonment  of  1 
year  or  both  for  violations.  A  further 
provision  makes  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  part  of  the  antitrust  laws  providing 
for  private  Utigation  in  the  form  of 
triple  damage  suits.  Except  for  the  lat- 
ter, this  bill  is  almost  a  duplicate  of  the 
provisions  contained  in  a  bill,  H.R.  428, 
I  introduced  in  the  85th  Congress. 

The  third  bill  would  amend  and  sup- 
plement the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  for  the  purpose  of  securing  close  and 
constant  supervision  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  over  leases  between 
oil  comr>anies  and  operators  of  retail 
gasoline  stations  and  the  performance 
under  such  leases 

The  bill  seeks  to  accomplish  this  ob- 
jective by  requiring  that  every  lease, 
entered  into  by  a  producer,  refiner,  or 
importer  of  petroleiun  or  petroleum 
products,  providing  for  the  operation  of 
a  retail  gasoline  station  to  be  filed  with 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  within 
30  days  of  the  date  of  its  execution. 
It  also  provides  that  additional  infor- 
mation must  be  filed  by  the  parties  to  any 
such  lease  regarding  performance  there- 
under. The  failure  to  file  any  of  this 
information  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commi-ssion  would  subject  the  parties  to 
a  penalty  of  $100  per  day  for  each  day 
the  failure  to  file  continued.  The  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  by  the  terms  of 
the  bill,  would  be  empKJwered  to  investi- 
gate the  contracts  and  leases  and  per- 
formance thereunder  from  time  to  time. 

The  requirements  of  this  bill  are  quite 
similar  to  the  requirements  of  the  Webb- 
Pomerene  Export  Trade  Act,  Public  Law 
126,  65th  Congress,  approved  April  10, 
1918.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Export 
Trade  Act  requires  that  every  export 
trade  association  agreement  be  filed 
with  the  Federal  Trside  Commission  and 
that  supplementary  reports  relating 
thereto  be  filed  from  time  to  time  as  re- 
quired by  the  Commission.  The  bill  I 
am  introducing  contains  similar  require- 
ments regarding  leases  entered  into  by 
producers,  refiners,  or  imrwrters  of 
petroleum  products  providing  for  the 
operation  of  retail  gasoline  stations. 

The  fourth  bill  I  am  Introdvkcing  today 
provides  for  a  strengthening  of  our  anti- 
merger laws.  It  would  help  small  busi- 
ness not  only  in  the  food  Industry,  the 


petroleum  industry,  and  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  motor-vehicle  parts,  equipment, 
accessories,  and  supplies,  but  also  would 
help  those  in  other  areas  of  our  eooDomy 
where  the  merger  movement  is  sweeping 
away  competition  and  creating  monop- 
olies. The  representatives  of  many 
small  businessmen  have  urged  that  our 
antimerger  laws  be  strengthened. 

This  objective  would  be  accomplished 
by  amending  section  7  of  the  Clayton 
Act — the  antimerger  provision — so  as  to 
require  any  corporation  having  capital 
surplus  and  undivided  profits  in  the  ag- 
gregate of  mwe  than  $10  millio-i  from 
acquiring  the  capital  stock  or  facilities 
of  any  person  engaged  in  or  affecting 
interstate  commerce  without  first  no- 
tifying the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commissiwi.  Even  then 
the  merger  could  not  take  place  for  a  pe- 
riod of  30  days  foUowing  such  notifica- 
tion. Moreover,  the  merger  would  be 
further  delayed  if  within  that  30-day 
period  the  Attorney  General  or  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  should  act  to  re- 
quire the  filing  of  additional  factual  in- 
formation about  the  merger.  A  further 
delay  in  the  merger  would  be  required 
following  the  submittal  of  that  factual 
information  for  a  period  of  60  days.  At 
the  conclusion  of  that  period  the  merger 
would  be  free  to  proceed  unless  the  At- 
torney General  or  the  Federtd  Trade 
Commission  had  in  the  meantime  filed 
proceedings  charging  that  the  merger  as 
consummated  would  be  in  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  In  that  event,  the  merger 
would  not  be  permitted  to  proceed  until 
the  Utigation  would  be  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion. 

A  concluding  provision  of  the  bill 
would  authorize  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, with  the  approval  of  the  At- 
torney General,  to  exempt  by  rule  any 
proposed  merger  from  the  notice  and 
filing  provisions  of  this  bill  If  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  should  find  that 
the  proposed  acquisition  would  not  have 
the  effect  of  substantially  lessening  com- 
petition nor  substantially  affect  the  own- 
ership or  control  of  the  company  whose 
facilities  are  to  be  acquired. 

The  fifth  bill  I  Eun  presenting  would 
divorce  the  retail  sale  and  distribution 
of  livestock  products  and  meat  food 
products  from  the  slaughter,  prepara- 
tion, and  wholesale  sale  and  distribution 
of  such  products. 

The  bill  would  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose through  an  amendment  to  the 
Packers  and  Stockyard  Act  of  1921  so 
as  to  make  it  imlawful  for  any  packer 
or  any  other  person  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  manufacturing  or  preparing  Uve- 
stock  products  or  in  the  wholesale  mar- 
keting of  meats,  meat  food  products, 
livestock  products,  and  so  forth — when 
such  person,  during  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding calendar  year,  enjoyed  gross  sales 
of  more  than  $10  million — to  engage  in 
the  business  of  sellijag  at  retail  any  such 
products. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  amend  the 
Packers  and  Stockyard  Act  of  1921  by 
making  it  imlawful  for  any  perscm — 
whose  purchases  of  livestock  in  com- 
merce during  the  preceding  calendar 
year  totaled  more  than  $1  million — to 
buy  or — for  any  person  whose  sales  of 
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lirestock  In  commerce  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  totaled  more  than 
$100,000 — sell  Jivestock  in  commerce  for 
tlic  purpose  of  slaughter  except,  first, 
at  a  stockyard,  or  second,  at  a  market 
conducted  openly  and  publicly  in  the 
same  manner  as  stockyards  are  required 
to  be  conducted  under  this  title. 

Penalty  provisicms  for  violations  in- 
clude a  $50,000  fine  or  imprisonment  of 
1  year,  or  both. 

The  sixth  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  amend  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act.  The  objective  of  this  bill  is 
to  divorce  retail  sale  and  distribution  of 
food  and  grocery  store  business  from  the 
business  of  manufacturing,  processing, 
and  preparation  of  food  and  related 
merchandise  normally  offered  for  sale 
through  retail  food  stores. 

The  bill  would  accomplish  this  objec- 
tive by  making  it  unlawful  for  anyone 
engaged  In  the  retail  sale  of  merchan- 
dise in  any  more  than  one  market  area 
through  food  or  grocery  stores  to  engage 
in  the  manufacturing,  processing,  or 
preparation  of  any  such  merchandise. 
This  would  be  done  through  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act.  The  amendment  would  make  it  un- 
lawful and  an  unfair  act  and  practice 
tn  ccanmerce  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tiwi  5  of  this  act.  for  any  person,  part- 
nership, or  corporation  engaged  in  the 
retail  sale  of  merchandise,  or  the  dis- 
tribution for  retail  sale  of  merchandise. 
In  or  affecting  commerce,  to  engage  in 
the  manufacturing,  processing,  or  prep- 
aration of  any  such  merchandise,  where 
the  effect  of  integrating  the  retailing  of 
such  merchandise  with  such  manufac- 
turing, processing,  or  preparation  may 
be  substantially  to  lessen  competition 
or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  in  any  line 
of  commerce. 

In  CMiclusion,  I  wish  to  state  that  the 
majority  members  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee  have  informed  me 
that  they  endorse  these  bills  in  principle. 
Some  of  the  minority  members  have  re- 
served judgment  until  further  inspection 
of  the  bills.  All  of  our  colleagues, 
whether  or  not  they  are  members  of  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee,  are 
Invited  to  join  in  sponsoring  and  sup- 
porting these  bills  to  help  small  business. 


January  25 


SLUM  CLEARANCE 

ISi.  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
DINCK.L]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcord  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  President's  reasons  for  twice  vetoing 
the  omnibus  housing  bill  of  last  session 
was  the  amount  of  money  made  avail- 
able to  clear  up  slums  and  renew  our 
cities.  ThaX  bUl  contained  a  very  mod- 
est amount  ol  %lJb  billion  and  was  only 
signed  when  this  was  reduced  to  $650 
million.  The  original  figure  was  inade- 
quate, but  the  final  figure  which  the 
Presidoit  accepted  was  still  more  so. 

Careful  thinking  on  the  cost  of  slums 
to  the  pe<H>le  of  the  United  States  is  in 


order.  Then  we  can  see  how  much  of  an 
error  the  President  has  made  in  failing 
to  make  this  an  important  issue  during 
this  yiar. 

James  W.  Follin,  while  serving  as  Fed- 
eral Urban  Renewsd  Commissioner,  said 
in  a  speech  before  the  University  of 
Michigan  School  of  Public  Health: 

An  Eastern  city.  In  1  year,  received  |108 
more  In  per  capita  revenue  from  good  resl- 
dentioi  areas  than  It  spent  there,  but  Its 
slums  cost  *88  more  per  person  than  they 
yielded.  In  one  Southern  city,  slum  areas 
contributed  only  55  percent  of  the  city's 
property  taxes,  but  required  53  percent  of 
the  city's  health,  police.  Are,  and  other  serv- 
ice facilities. 

One  expert  estimates  it  costs  local 
government  in  the  average  city  about  $60 
per  person  to  service  its  entire  citizenry 
each  year.  The  cost  of  servicing  slum 
areas  zooms  to  $140  per  year  per  capita. 

It  has  bct^n  estimated  that  citios  like 
Cleveland.  Buffalo,  St.  Louis,  and  Boston 
are  each  pouring  $7  million  to  $8  million 
per  year  mtx>  slum  areas. 

The  cost  of  some  20  million  Americans 
living  in  slums  conservatively  flarured  in 
dollar  value  runs  about  $2  billion 
annually. 

Over  and  above  this  we  are  incapable 
of  measuring  the  loss  through  crime, 
delinquency,  di.<^ase.  loss  of  hope  and 
character  by  the  people  who  live  m 
these  areas. 

Let  us  take  a  tract  of  some  5,000  dwell- 
ing units  which  has  become  a  slum  whose 
value  for  taxation  has  been  reduced  to 
about  $1,000  per  unit.  The  cost  of  buy- 
ing and  clearmpr  an  average  slum  unit 
should  run  about  $6,000  per  unit  and  thf 
cost  of  renewal  of  such  area  of  5,000 
units  would  cost  the  taxpayers  about 
$30  million. 

This  is  not  money  down  the  drain. 
When  the  land  is  cleared  It  will  be  the 
proiDerty  of  the  city  to  be  sold  to  develop- 
ers for  rebuilding. 

When  the  land  has  been  rebuilt  It  will 
certainly  have  regained  its  tax  valuation 
of  $30  million,  approximately  what  its 
value  was  previous  to  the  time  it  became 
a  slum. 

It  will  have  appreciated  in  value  some 
$25  million. 

The  city  will  have  eliminated  an  an- 
nual loss  in  cost  of  services  furnLshed 
over  income  derived  of  about  $1.3  million. 

Previous  to  renewal,  tax  income  from 
the  area  averages  about  $30  per  unit,  or 
$150,000.  Expenditures  in  the  area  prob- 
ably ran  about  10  times  this  to  furnish 
police,  fire,  garbage  and  sewage  service 
in  addition  to  health  and  other  mu- 
nicipal services  for  a  total  of  about  $1  - 
500.000.  The  deficit  previous  to  rede- 
velopment for  services  of  this  area  prob- 
ably ran  about  $1,350,000. 

Washington,  D.C.,  Is  a  splendid  case  In 
point  and  reports  Its  slum-clearance  pro- 
gram in  the  renewal  area  In  the  south- 
west should  offer  a  tax  boost  of  from 
$451,000  to  $3,430,000.  The  gain  related 
to  all  other  renewal  projects  in  the  city 
gives  a  net  gain  of  $7  million  annually, 
an  amount  sufficient  to  amortize  the 
whole  renewal  program  cost  In  10  years. 
This  Is  why  urban  renewal  is  so  vitally 
needed  across  the  country  by  clUes  like 
Detroit. 


We  In  the  city  of  Detroit  can  antlcl- 
pete  some  rich  rewards  from  the  $6,250,- 
000  to  be  spent  for  urban  renewal  dur- 
ing the  next  year  and  the  $1,825,000  last 
year  and  $1,280,000  spent  the  previous 
year,  but  the  needs  of  our  city  are  vastly 
greater  than  the  amount  that  we  have 
spent  and  the  only  place  these  funds 
can  come  from  is  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Some  statistics  on  municipal  growth  In 
this  country  are  .striking  proof  of  this. 

Long-term  indebtedness  of  the  14  larg- 
est cities  in  this  country  avera.rred  $168 
per  capita  in  1950  and  $254  m  1956,  a  50- 
percent  increase  in  6  years.  Slum  deficits 
play  a  lartre  part  in  tlie  financial  troubles 
of  our  cities  and  make  urban  renewal 
even  k-.ss  possible  to  our  cit:es. 

Failure  for  this  Congress  to  act  on 
urban  renewal  a.s  viporously  as  the  needs 
of  the  country  demand  will  only  result  in 
•sUll  more  slums  springing  from  slums 
to  the  detriment  of  the  population  of  our 
whole  country. 


AMERICAN  MrLIT.A.RY  POWER 
Mr  BUKKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
StrattunI  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extrane<^u.s  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky'' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr  Speaker,  last 
wetk.  as  a  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Service;^  Committee,  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  bo  present  wh<^n  Defense  Secre- 
tary Thomas  S  Gates.  Jr..  filled  in  mem- 
bers of  our  committee  on  the  present 
status  of  our  national  defense.  A  good 
deal  of  comment  has  appeared  in  the 
press  in  recent  days  with  repard  to  what 
the  Secreta.T  has  recently  been  saying 
about  our  Nation's  military  posture,  as 
well  a-s  some  things  which  I  do  not  believe 
he  did  say  Not  all  of  those  who  have 
commentod.  unfortunately,  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  hear  the  Secretary's  able 
presentation  at  first  hand.  "^ 

I  want  to  take  tliis  opportunity  to  say 
that  while  I  agree  with  Secretary  Gates 
we  mu.st  never  become  complacent  and 
must  continue  to  work  hard  to  main- 
tain our  miliiarj-  strength.  I  do  believe 
on  the  basis  of  his  presentation  that  we 
are  in  a  better  position  today  than  we 
were  a  year  ago,  and  I  believe  that  Sec- 
retary Gates  and  General  Twining  are 
handling  their  difficult  assignments  with 
sincerity  and  ability. 

The  comments  which  the>'  have  re- 
cently made  with  regard  to  our  improved 
relative  position  are  not  based  on  any 
effort  to  read  the  Ru-ssian  mind,  as  has 
been  alleged  in  some  quarters.  RaUier 
they  have  been  based  upon  a  further 
refinement  of  Information  available  to 
us.  Surely,  for  those  in  command  of 
our  mihtary  services  not  to  utilize  the 
best  and  latest  information  available  to 
them  would  be  not  only  foolish  but  ex- 
tremely dangerous. 

I  believe  there  are  many  urgent  tasks 
which  lie  ahead  for  the  Members  of  this 
Congress  in  this  session  In  seeing  to  It 
that  our  military  posture  is  kept  at  its 
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fullest  possible  peak.  But  I  believe  that 
this  responsibility  can  and  should  be 
discharged  without  resorting  to  some  of 
the  more  extreme  statements  on  this 
subject  which  have  recently  made  their 
appearance  in  the  press. 

In  that  connection,  a  very  fair  and 
very  sound  statement  of  the  Secretary's 
position  as  presented  to  our  committee 
and  the  statiis  of  American  military 
power  was  recently  presented  m  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  m  the  Albainy 
Times  Union  of  January  24.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  here- 
with that  editorial: 

Keep    It    That    Wat 

Some  mighty  heartening  news  has  come 
from  Secretary  of  Defense  Thomas  S  Gales, 
Jr.,  and  Gen  Nathan  K.  Twining,  Chairman 
of  -,he  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  "Mighty"  seems 
to  be  the  right  word. 

C>n  the  basis  of  revised  Intelligence  esti- 
mates. Secretary  Gates  and  General  Twin- 
ing told  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee that  our  nucla^r  forces  of  aU  types,  when 
matched  against  Soviet  nuclear  strength. 
"represent  a  clear  balance  In  cur  favor." 

This  is  impressive  because  (1)  Secretary 
Gates  and  General  Twining  are  military  ex- 
perts, (2)  they  have  access  to  top-drawer  In- 
formation, (3)  they  have  the  experience  and 
knowledge  to  assess  It,  and  |4)  their  Jobs  Im- 
pose on  them  the  obligation  to  give  our 
country    the    best   defense   posture   possible. 

Detailed  testimony  to  support  their  belief 
wai  taken  In  cloeed  session — as  of  course  it 
shculd  have  been.  But  It  was  sufficient  to 
bring  from  acknowledgesble  and  cool-headed 
Senator  Richakd  B  RrssixL,  Georgia  Demo- 
crst  and  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee, 
th«  comment  that  "It  was  encouraging." 

Two  notes  of  caution. 

IJoth  Secretary  Gates  and  General  Twining 
conceded  the  Russians  probably  have  greater 
numbers  of  long-range  missiles  than  we  It 
sh(  uld  be  our  business  to  close  this  gap 

On  a  more  general  level,  we  Americans 
seem  to  have  a  tendency  to  relax  into  com- 
plfcency  when  things  look  encouraging,  and 
In  this  case  the  temptation  to  do  so  may  be 
grfater  because  a  lot  of  us  have  done  a  lot 
of  worrying. 

\Ve  cannot  afford  complacency  if  we  are 
go'.ng  to  keep  "a  clear  balance  In  our  favor" 
anl  we  had  better  work  hard  to  keep  It. 

■^Ve  cannot  afford  complacency  under  any 
clrrumstances  in  defending  ourselves  against, 
or  dealing  with,  cummunism. 


AS  I  SEE  IT 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr 
Sp?aker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Rscord  and  include  extraneous 
matter  on  various  subjects. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ke  itucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  permis- 
sion havmg  been  granted.  I  am  inserting 
herewith  two  articles  by  Mr.  K.  B.  Ger- 
maiy.  president  of  the  Lone  Star  Steel 
Co.  which  is  located  In  the  district  that 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  Eugene 
Ge-many  Is  one  of  our  finest  and  best 
citizens;  he  has  made  the  Lone  Star 
Steel  Co.  a  success.  It  meant  a  lot  to 
the  Gulf  Southwest  and  the  entire  Na- 
tion. Withont  Eugene  Oenn&ny  we 
woild  not  have  this  wonderfMl  plaai 
aloQs  with  the  beoHNs  and  oppoitunltlee 
it  t>rln«8  to  the  people  of  ottf  are^. 


Mr  Germany  edits  a  colimin  each  week 
in  18  newspapers  in  the  area  of  Lone 
Star  Steel's  plant  under  the  title,  "The 
Way  I  See  It."  Articles  which  appeared 
under  this  heading  December  17,  1959, 
and  December  23,  1959,  were  handed  to 
me  today  by  a  promment  constituent 
with  the  request  that  they  be  inserted 
in  the  Congressional  Ricord.  They  are 
as  follovrs: 

The  Death  of  Mr.  Freedom 

(By  E.  D.  Germany,  president.  Lone  Star  Steel 

Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.) 

PART    1 

Mr  Freedom  was  born  on  July  4.  1776. 
His  birth  certificate  was  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  From  birth,  he  often  strug- 
gled against  great  odds,  and  on  several  oc- 
casions it  seemed  he  might  not  survive 
vicious  attacks  from  within  and  without  his 
country 

Mr  Freedom's  first  brush  w^lth  adversity 
of  importance  occurred  at  Valley  Forge, 
where  as  a  mere  babe,  his  blood  stained  the 
white  snows.  Only  the  superhuman  efforts 
of  a  small,  poorly  equipped,  half-frozen  band 
of  patriots  led  by  the  Immortal  George 
Washington  staved  off  the  ravages  of  cold 
and  hunger  to  keep  alive  the  faint  beat  of 
Mr  Freedom's  heart.  With  the  coming  of 
spring.  Mr.  Freedom  grew  stronger,  and  it 
was  not  long  until  he  was  able  to  walk 
proudly,  head  erect,  shoulders  back,  a  brawl- 
ing young  giant  capable  of  holding  his  own 
in  any  kind  of  fight. 

As  the  years  wore  on.  violence  came  to  Mr. 
Freedom  with  Increasing  Intensity.  He 
fought  valiantly  during  the  great  conflict 
between  the  States,  and  his  blood  drenched 
the  battlefields  of  Bull  Run.  Shiloh,  Mis- 
sionary Ridge,  the  Wilderness,  Gettysburg, 
and  finally.  It  was  at  Appomattox  court- 
house that  there  was  reached  a  meeting  of 
minds  between  two  of  Mr.  Freedom's 
stanchest  6upp>ortcrs.  U.  S.  Grant  and 
Robert  E.  Lee,  and  In  this  settlement  of  a 
bitter  feud,  Mr  Freedom  walked  from  the 
field  of  conquest  and  defense  with  honor. 
dignity  and  respect 

The  Spanish-American  War  left  Its  mark 
upon  the  face  of  this  scarred  veteran,  but 
here  as  before,  a  great  American — Teddy 
Roosevelt — Uirew  the  weight  of  his  daring 
and  courage  Into  the  melee,  and  at  the  end, 
Mr   Freedom  was  victorious. 

Mr  Freedom's  brilliant  career  was  less 
than  a  score  of  years  Into  the  1900's  when 
the  first  of  two  great  worldwide  conflicts 
drew  him  Into  action  that  produced  Chateau 
Thierry,  Battle  of  the  Marne,  the  Argonne 
Forest,  and  others.  Afoot,  Mr.  Freedom  was 
a  mud-sloshing  doughboy  that  recognized 
no  man  as  his  peer  In  the  air.  he  was  a 
spectacular  daredevil  cutting  and  slashing 
at  the  vaunted  Knights  of  Baron  von  Richt- 
hofen.  and  afloat,  not  even  the  salt-crustod 
Briton  could  match  the  fury  of  his  attack 
against  the  U-boats  and  the  mighty  dread- 
naught."!  of  the  Imperial  German  Navy.  At 
the  end.  at  Versailles,  Mr  Freedom  stood  as 
proudly  as  ever,  glorious  In  victory,  gracious 
and  forgiving  to  them  who  fought  him. 

The  second  worldwide  conflagration  not 
only  drew  Mr  Freedom  into  action,  but 
virtually  disarmed  him  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  It  was  on  that  fateful  December 
morning  In  1&41,  that  Mr.  Freedom  was 
knocked  to  his  knees  by  a  sneak  attack  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  and  then  for  months  on  end. 
he  reeled  like  a  drunken  sailor  as  he  strug- 
gled to  rise  against  a  relentless,  savage,  and 
capable  enemy.  Mr  Freedom  fought  val- 
iantly around  tlM  globe.  His  blood  seeped 
the  sands  at  Salerno,  and  those  In  his  com- 
pany fell  by  tlw  thousands  at  Bataan, 
OlMidalDanfal.  Ouaa.  in  the  Jungles  of  In- 
dia, high  over  ttie  Hump,  at  Dunkirk,  Battle 
or  th«  BvlB*.  Rla  men  knew  tbe  fatal 
■uieain  of  a  kamltaoM  pilot  riding  tils  own 
death  homh  Into  etw  nlty ,  and  kfr.  Treedom's 


boys  knew  all  of  the  horror,  the  cruelty,  the 
suffering  of  full-blown  global  warfare.  And 
yet — at  the  end,  Mr.  Freedom  stood  erectly 
on  the  deck  of  the  V&S.  Missouri  and 
watched  war  lords  of  the  East  hand  over 
their  swords. 

In  Germany,  he  saw  the  forces  of  Naisl  ag- 
gression disintegrate  before  the  onslaught  of 
his  men. 

Mr.  Freedom  was  respected  the  world  over 
for  his  generosity  and  sympjathy  toward 
those  not  endowed  with  the  rich  heritage 
that  had  been  his  since  1776.  For  more  than 
180  years.  Mr.  Freedom  had  endured  against 
all  types  of  slavery,  against  the  Ideological 
"isms"  that  lead  away  from  the  dignity  of 
man  and  to  the  dungeons  of  captivity. 

Mr.  Freedom  helped  build  the  greatest 
civilization  known  to  mankind,  and  it  was 
largely  through  his  presence  that  his  coun- 
try was  able  to  develop  an  economy  xinsur- 
passed  anywhere.  Under  his  watchful  eye. 
free  enterprise  gave  Mr.  Freedom's  country- 
men the  righest  standard  of  living  ever  en- 
Joyed  by  any  nation  at  any  time.  Under 
him.  men  had  freedom  of  speech,  the  right  to 
worship  as  they  pleased,  the  right  to  own 
personal  property,  the  right  to  work.  Men 
had  a  voice  In  the  making  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations under  which  they  would  share  Mr. 
Freedom's  way  of  life,  and  when  some  erred, 
even  they  were  guaranteed  the  right  of  trial 
by  Jury. 

In  the  light  of  all  these  accomplishments, 
the  death  of  Mr  Freedom  tn  s  relatively  in- 
significant Minnesota  town  is  the  more  im- 
pressive for  its  lack  of  the  grand  setting.  In 
no  global  war  was  Mr.  Freedom  slain,  nor  was 
there  a  volley  of  mufketry,  nor  heavy  can- 
nonading, nor  fiery  aerial  dogfight  to  dress 
the  stage  for  Mr.  Freedom's  demise.  He  went 
to  his  death  without  warning  and  without 
fanfare.  His  death  warrant  was  the  scratch 
of  pen,  his  requiem  the  sound  of  armed 
might  conflacatlng  private  property  with 
gestapo  tactics  instead  of  upholding  the 
laws  Mr  Freedom  promulgated  and  had  pro- 
tected since  1776. 

The  deceased  leaves  upward  of  200  million 
relatives  who  live  In  abject  fear  lest  they, 
too.  be  sacrificed  without  warning  upon  the 
altar  of  politics,  not  policy. 

Next:  part  H,  White  Cross  at  Albert  Lea, 
or  Murderer  In  Minnesota. 

PA«T  n 

As  this  Is  written,  three  Federal  Judges 
study  the  events  leading  to  the  death  of  Mr. 
Freedom.  Here  are  the  salient  facts  In  the 
case: 

On  September  1,  1959,  a  labor  contract  be- 
tween the  Wilson  Packing  Co.  and  the 
United  Packinghouse  Workers  terminated. 
The  workers  continued  to  work  at  the 
Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  plant  without  a  con- 
tract. Negotiations  between  the  company 
and  the  union  were  broken  off  on  Oc- 
tober 29.  1959,  when  the  union  members  re- 
fused to  work  a  9-hour  day.  After  a  few 
days,  Wilson  notified  the  strikers  that  they 
would  be  replaced  if  they  did  not  retiom  to 
their  Jobs.  On  November  1,  1959,  the  plant 
resumed  operations  with  nonunion  employ- 
ees Violence  occurred,  and  the  Governor  of 
Minnesota  sent  in  the  National  Guard  to 
restore  order.  The  200  National  Guardsmen 
accomplished  this  result  by  simply  shutting 
down  the  plant.  Wilson  went  to  court  in  an 
effort  to  prohibit  continued  seizure  of  the 
plant  by  the  Governor  and  the  National 
Guard. 

It  Is  only  coincidental  that  the  name  of 
the  Governor  who  Issued  the  order  is  Free- 
man, that  the  name  of  the  county  In  which 
the  Wilson  plant  Is  located  is  Freeborn.  It 
is  not  a  coincidence  that  the  name  of  the 
victim  Is  Mr.  Freedom.  In  padlocking  the 
Wilson  plant.  Mr.  Freedom  was  executed 
through  loss  of  his  right  to  own  prop>erty. 
his  right  to  work,  and  his  right  to  protection 
from  the  lawless.  Ftee  enterprise  was  seciil- 
flced  on  the  altar  ot  politics — not  policy,  not 
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the  law  of  the  land,  not  the  Cksnstitutlon  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  which  had 
been  Mr.  Freedom's  birth  certificate  for  close 
on  to  two  centtirtes. 

After  the  gxiardsmen,  armed  with  fixed 
bayonets  and  guns,  locked  the  plant  gates, 
union  strikers  were  quoted  as  saying  "it 
makes  a  beautiful  picket  line,  doesn't  It?" 

In  considering  this  fieigrant  disregard  for 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  American 
worker  and  an  American  business.  It  should 
be  emphasized  that  the  merits  of  the  strike 
are  of  no  consequence.  The  union  acted 
within  Its  right  to  strike.  The  company 
acted  within  Its  right  to  operate  the  plant 
with  replacements.  To  this  point,  there  can 
be  no  criticism  of  either  union  or  plant. 
Beyond  this  point,  however,  regard  for  law 
and  order  broke  down,  and  given  the  stamp 
of  approval  by  the  Governor  of  Bdinnesota. 
armed  soldiers  moved  In  to  accomplish  the 
aims  and  objectives  of  lawbreakers  who 
should  have  been  arrested  Instead  of 
supported. 

Wh«t  could  have  been  Governor  Freeman's 
thinking  when  he  padlocked  the  Wilson 
plant?  He  simply  said  he  did  It  to  prevent 
bloodshed.  What  law  did  Wilson  violate  to 
warrant  punishment?  Will  the  Governor 
say  that  to  prevent  bloodshed  we  should 
knuckle  under  to  the  Communists?  Will 
the  Governor  say  that  to  prevent  bank  hold- 
ups, in  which  people  may  be  wounded  or 
killed,  we  should  close  our  banfcs^  Isn't  it 
true.  Governor,  that  you  accede  to  the 
thought  that  If  one  man  throws  a  rock  into 
a  store  window  he  doesn't  like,  that  man 
sfaoiild  be  arrested  and  punished,  but  that  if 
a  mob  of  300  throws  rocks  in  violation  of  the 
law,  they  should  not  be  arrested  simply  be- 
cause they  constitute  a  large  group?  Did 
you.  Governor,  think  about  politics  instead 
of  policy  when  you  closed  this  plant?  Did 
you  think  about  union  votes  instead  of  the 
rights  of  the  many  Individuals  who  choee  to 
work  and  to  earn  an  honest  day's  wages  In 
Jobs  that  were  quit  by  the  strikers? 

Perhaps  Governor  Freeman  didn't  know 
about  a  Supreme  Court  ruling  down  a  few 
days  ago.  In  this  case,  Quaker  State  Refin- 
ing Co.  closed  Its  plant  after  a  labor  contract 
ran  out  without  a  new  eigreement  being 
reached.  The  union  charged  the  Quaker 
State  company  with  an  illegal  lockout.  The 
Labor  Board  held  for  the  union,  and  now.  the 
Supreme  Court  upholds  the   union. 

What  about  Albert  Lea,  Minn  ,  a  relatively 
unknown  little  city  of  13.500  population, 
where  an  American  business  firm  sought  to 
operate,  even  as  the  Labor  Board  and  the 
Supreme  Court  held  in  the  Quaker  Stat* 
case,  after  a  contract  ran  out^ 

Is  the  union  going  to  charge  WlL^on  Pack- 
ing Co.  with  an  illegal  lockout  or  is  Governor 
Freenuin  going  to  be  charged  or  will  the 
National  Guard  become  the  defendanf  Is 
a  Governor  of  any  State  acting  within  his 
lawful  rights  when  he  uses  srUdiers  to  quell 
a  riot  If  stopping  the  violence  means  winkin-^ 
at  the  violators  while  eliminating  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  others? 


Why,  Governor  Freeman,  didn't  you  pad- 
lock those  who  threw  the  rocks?  Why  did 
you  penalize  those  who  got  hit  by  the  rocks 
and  who  violated  no  law?  Why,  Governor, 
did  you  permit  the  death  of  Mr.  Freedom  on 
the  sacrificial  cross  of  politics  Instead  of 
standing  for  principle  and  policy  and  there- 
by enhancing  Mr  Freedom's  chances  for  be- 
ing with  us  for  a  good  many  years  to  come** 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  working  men  and 
women  of  this  great  fountry  of  ours  support 
armed  lnterventli.>n  in  matters  of  this  kind 
I  think  they  feel  that  free  bargaining  l.s  the 
only  answer  to  maintaining  the  free  enter- 
prise system  If  on  i-vccastons.  emotion.s  run 
h:gh  and  some  violence  occurs,  there  are 
legal  ways  of  handhng  those  who  run  afoul 
ol  the  law.  But  soldiers  to  close  a  plant  and 
deprive  men  of  the  right  to  work  Just  be- 
cause some  union  members  got  mad  and  re- 
fused to  follow  the  "No  Violence  '  orders  of 
their  leaders,  never. 

That's  the  way  I  see  It. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimou.s  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  follcwina:  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  OHara  of  IllinoLS,  for  60  minutes 
on  Wednesday  next 

Mr.  CoHEL.AN.  for  1  hour,  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

Mr,  Brooks  of  Louisiana,  on  Thursday 
next,  for  1  ho'.ir 

Mr.  PuciNSKi,  on  February  1,  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  MuLTER  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BtrRKE  of  Kentucky ' ,  for  1  hour,  on 
V/ednesday  next. 

Mr.  Patman,  for  1  hour,  on  February 
8  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mrs.  Green  of  GreLion  'at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Burke  of  Kentucky » ,  for  30  min- 
utes, on  January  27.  and  for  30  minutes, 
on  February  3 

Mr  Ashley  ^at  the  request  of  Mr 
Burke  of  Kentucky*,  for  1  hour,  on 
V/ednesday  next. 

Mr     Porter    '  at   the    request    of    Mr 
EuKKE    of    Kentucky!,    for    1    hour,    on 
Wednesday  next. 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.   Irwin  and   to  include  a   letter 

Mr.  Jensen  and  to  include  a  letter  from 
President  Eisenhower. 

Mr.  CtTRTis  of  Missouri  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 


(At  the  request  of  Mr  CirNNiNCHAM, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter,  the 
following : ) 

Mr  Derwinskl 

Mr  Halpern 

•  At  the  request  of  Mr  Bttrke  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter, the  followmy;; ) 

Mr  Fisher, 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California 

Mr  Qcicley. 

Mr  Alger. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  move  that  the  House  do  now  ad- 
journ. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  1  o'clock  and  55  minutes  pm  ) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  January  26.  1960,  at  12  o'cloclc 
noon. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
COUNTERPART  FUNTDS 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958,  chapter  IV, 
section  401'a',  requires  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  to  publish  In 
the  Concre.ssional  Record,  within  10  leg- 
islative days  after  rfx-eipt,  the  consoli- 
dated repi^rt  of  each  committee  of  the 
House  usintj  foreign  currencies — coun- 
terpart fund.s — during  the  preceding 
year  Accordingly,  tiiere  is  shown  here- 
in, within  the  prescribed  time  limit,  the 
consolidated  reports  of  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations.  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  Un-American  Activities,  and 
Veterans'  Affairs: 

CotrrrxERPMrr  Ft-Tcds 

Jantart   11,   I960 
ooMMrmn:  on  apphopriations 
Foreign  currency  and  US   dollar  rquhaUnts 

expended    betueen    January    1,    1959,    and 

December  31.  1959 

No  counterpart  funds  authorized  for  ex- 
penditure  In   any   country. 

Clarence  Cannon, 
Chairman^   Committee   on    Appropria- 

tiOTU. 


January   11.   1960 

COMMrrTEE  ON  INTERIOK  AND  INbfLJVR  AFTAIRS 

Foreign  currency  and  US   dollar  equiialtntt 
expended    between   January    1.    1959,    and 
December  31.  1959 
No  counterpart  funds  were  expended. 

WaTNE    N     A.SPINALL 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interwr  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


Januabt  11,  1960. 

Rktort  of  Committke  on  Veterans'  Affair.s,  Hotse  of  RErRE.=(ENTATivE8,  United  States 
Foreign  currency  and  I'.S.  dollar  eqnivnlents  expended  between  Jar.  1  and  Dec.  SI,  1959 


Name  of  cur- 
rency 

Transportation 

Lodging 

MeaU 

Gratuities 

MisceUaiieous 

Total 

[^ouatry 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S. 
dollars 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S. 
dollars 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S. 
doll  art) 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S. 
dollars 

Foreijni 
currency 

U.S. 
dollars 

Foreiim 
currency 

U.S. 
dollars 

Friinoc   

Franc 

M  4fiO 
5,016 

""i.'no" 

4.  ."iO 

110.50 
1,254.00 

4.' 75' 

1  If, 

82  535 

92 

77,663 

IW.M 

22.00 

124  50 

198  700 

260 

69,225 

1«,615 

se  80 

40«..V) 
62.00 

111.  JO 
4«.  15 
49.40 

34.300 
34 

29.125 
2,880 
21.10 

70.00 
8.00 

45.00 
8.00 

10.55 

18.885 
214 

96,244 
5,706 
35.60 

34  45 
53.00 
42  no 
16.  10 
17.80 

■ 

386,880 
5,616 

202.000 
27,000 
260.00 

<te.-niiiny 

Jt;i!y 

Ja'>aii 

1>  Mark 

Lire 

Yen 

780  50 

1,390.00 

323  00 

KepiiWic  of  th6   Phllip- 

Peso 

inn 

.V>  00 

75.00 

piliv,-;. 

' 

130.00 

Total 

1,371  50 



864.55 



tIT.  .W 

141   55 

163.35 

2.  716.  50 

Olun  E.  Teagvi,  Chairman. 
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jANT.iRT    12,     19C0. 

Report  of  Committkb  on  rN-.\MERirAN  Actttttibs,  Hottss  or  Representatives,  United  States 
Foreign  currency  and  L.S.  doLar  tquivalfnit  expttided  beivy^en  Apr.  S  and  H,  inclusive 


Name  of  nir- 
reJicy 

Transportation 

ixxigim 

Meali 

Grat  uities 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

CouuU-y 

KoreipD 

currfJTicy 

'■  s. 

8H  no 

54.00 

Foreicn 

currency 

U.8. 
dollars 

currency 

U.S. 
dollart 

Foreim 
currency 

I'. 8. 

doliiirs 

Foreign 
currency 

r.e. 

doUars 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S. 

dollars 

Italy  

LIr* 

23.508 

a6.4<iO 

24.  MO 
115 

43,865 

40  00 
26.75 
80  SO 

38,744 

2U4 

47,040 

64  00 

47  45 
06.00 

12,482 

fii 

17.  !96 

2a  10 

14  20 
35.10 

23.536 

35 
12.446 

37.00 
8  IS 

25.40 

IM.200 

SOU 

15a  00c 

aoo  00 

8wll»^!  llM"! 

8   franci 

Fr  fruncs 

116.36 

France 

300.00 

Feancis  £.  Waltee..  CiatrnKza. 


EXECUTIVE     COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Urder  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communJcatlona  were  taken  from 
the  ;5pealcer*s  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows 

1725.  A  letter  from  the  adjutant  general. 
Veterans  of  I^^relgn  Wars  of  the  United 
States.  transmttUng  the  proceedings  of  the 
60th  National  Convention  of  the  Veterarxs  of 
Ft)relgn  Wars  of  the  United  States,  held  in 
Uis  ^jugeiea.  Calif..  August  30  to  September 
4.  19  59,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  249.  77lh 
Congress  (H.  Doc  No.  317);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  ordered  to  be 
printed    with    illustrations. 

it;  6.  A  letter  from  the  AsKlstant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report 
for  CKTtober  1959  of  the  General  Sales  Man- 
ager, concerning  the  policies,  activities,  and 
devcopments.  Including  all  sales  and  dls- 
posa  s,  with  regard  to  each  commodity 
whlcti  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
own*  or  which  It  Is  directed  to  support, 
to    tie    Committee    on    Appropriations. 

ir.!7.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau 
of  tlie  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  Pres- 
Idcn,.  relative  to  reporting  that  the  aopro- 
prlallon  to  the  Treasury  Department  for 
"SaliLrles  and  expenses,  OfOc*  of  the  Sec- 
retaiy"  and  the  appropriation  to  the  Vct- 
teraiis'  Administration  for  •'Inpatient 
care."  for  the  Sscal  year  1960.  have  been 
reapportioned  on  a  basis  which  Indicates 
the  necessity  for  supplemental  estimates  of 
apprTpriatlon,  pursuant  to  section  3679  of 
the  levlsed  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.SC, 
665) ;   to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


REIORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
]JC  BILLS  AND  RESOLLTIONS 

Under  c!  .use  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
corrmittees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  foil. as: 

Mr.  O'llAPwA  of  Illinois:  Committee  on 
Por<  ign  Affairs.  House  Concurrent  Rr?olu- 
tion  466.  Concurrent  resolution  express- 
ing the  indignation  of  Congress  at  the 
recent  desecrations  of  houses  of  worship 
and  other  sacred  sites;  without  amendment 
(Rerit  No.  1223).  Referred  to  the  House 
Cal'  ndar. 

Mr.  D.WVSON:  Committee  on  Govern- 
mer.t  Operations.  Thirteenth  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tors (Rept  No  1224).  Referred  to  the 
Conmittee  i>{  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Stai  e  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  KELDEN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairi.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  459. 
Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  t  he  Congress  that  any  variation  In  the 
trac  itlonal  Interpretation  of  the  treaties  be- 
t'^ve'n  the  United  States  and  the  Republic 
of  Panama  may  only  be  made  pursuant  to 
ireety,  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1225); 
referred  to  the  Hotise  Calendar. 

VLr.  KELLY;  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affair*. 
Rei.ort    of    the    Special    Study    Mission    to 


Kurope  I  Rept  No  1226)  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  LANE.  Comnruttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  2849.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oscar  A. 
LaBranche;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No  1218) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LINDSAY;  Corrunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary H.R.  5769.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Earl  H.  Spero;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1219).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr  LANE  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  7226.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Hughie 
D  Martin  and  lone  Martin;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept  No.  1220).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  L.ANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  7933  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Vir- 
ginia Bind;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
12211.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr  LANE  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  9443  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Ethel 
B  Morgan:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1 222 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  9444.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hslao-li 
Lindtay  (nee  Ll-Hslao-U ) ;  with  amendment 
(Rept  No  1227).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr  BENTLETY: 
H  R  9860  A  bill  to  require  an  act  of  Con- 
gress for  public  land  withdrawals  In  excess 
of  6.000  acres  In  the  agareguie  for  any  proj- 
ect or  facility  of  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  Government:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  IiiFular  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr   BETTS: 
H.R  9861.  A  bill  to  continue  for  a  tempo- 
rary period  the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
on    certain    Istle    or   Tamplco   fiber;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  BOSCH: 
H.R.  9862.  A  bill  to  continue  for  2  years 
the  existing  suspension  of  duties  on  certain 
lathes  used  for  shoe  last  roughing  c«-  for  shoe 
last  finishing;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROCK: 
H.R.  9868.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  the  Highway 
Revenue  Act  of  1956  to  provide  for  a  tempo- 
rary decream  in  the  depletion  allowance  for 
oil  and  gas  wells  and  lor  the  transfer  of  the 


proceeds  of  such  decrease  to  the  highway 
tru.st  fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BLTIDICK: 
H.R  9864.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  the  national  trans- 
portation system.  Insure  the  protection  ot 
the  public  Interest,  and  for  other  purpoeea; 
to  the  Oommittee  on  Interstate  and  Pcwelgn 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  COOLFY: 
H.R  9865    A  blU  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Oommittee 
on  Agriculture. 

HH.  9866.  A  bin  to  establish  Federal  agri- 
cultural services  to  Guam,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  9867.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  relating 
to  the  importation  of  adult  honeyl>ees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Acrlculture. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R  9868.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of   outside  earnings  permitted   without  de- 
ductions from  benefits  thereunder;    to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  DIXON: 
H.R  986P    A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for 
other     purposes;      to     the     Committee     on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FLYNT: 
H  R  9870.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  creation 
of  original  ornamental  designs  of  useful 
articles  by  protecting  the  authors  of  such 
designs  for  a  limited  time  against  unauthor- 
ized copying  and  to  preserve  copyright  pro- 
tectlon  for  creators  of  artistic  works  in 
which  copyright  subsists;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr    GATHINGS: 
HR  9871.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Agricultural   Act  of    1949.   as  amended,   and 
for   other    purposes;    to    the   Committee   on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
H  R  9872.  A   bill   to   provide   certain   pay- 
ments to  assist  in  providing  Improved  edu- 
cational  opportunities   for    children   of   mi- 
grant     agriculttu-al      employees:       to      the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labcr. 
By  Mr    INOUYE: 
H.R  9873.  A   bill   to   restore   the   size    and 
weight    Um^ltatione    on    fourth-class    matter 
mailed  to  or  from  Alaska  and  Hawaii  which 
existed   prior   to   their   adniisslon   as  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  KOWALSKI: 
H.R.9874.  A  blU  to  organize   the   Depart- 
ment   of    Defense    and    to   provide   for    the 
administration  thereof;  to  the  Committee  oa 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  McINTIRE: 
H.R.  9875.  A  bill  to  amend   title  V  of  the 
Agricultural  Act   of   1949,   as   amended,   and 
lor   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 
H.R.  9876.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regula- 
tion of  finance  charges  for  retail  installment 
Bales  of  motor  Tehlclee  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; to  provide  the  Commissioners  of  the 
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District  of  Columbia  with  additional  author- 
ity to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  7  of 
the  act  approved  July  1.  1902,  as  amended; 
to  authorize  the  said  Ck)mmlssioner8  to  im- 
pose certain  requirements  on  persons  li- 
censed under  the  said  act  of  July  1.  1902;  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr  MACDONALD: 
H.R.  9877.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  to  make  a  study  and  repxDrt  to  the 
Congress  of  devices  and  procedures  for  the 
protection  of  persons  and  property  from  in- 
jury or  damage  resulting  from  destructive 
devices  or  substances  placed  on  aircraft  oper- 
ated In  Interstate,  overseas,  or  foreign  air 
commerce;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MACHROWICZ 
H.R.  9878.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  Impose  a  duty  upon  the  importa- 
tion of   bread;    to   the   Committee   on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr.  MEYER : 
H.R.  9879.  A  bill  to  amend  section  106  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  bene- 
fits under  laws  administered  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  for  service  in  the  Wom- 
en's Army  Auxiliary  Corps,  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans"  Affairs. 

By  Mr  CLEM  MILLER  : 
HR.  9880.  A  bill  to  amend  section  Siei  of 
the  AgricultTiral  Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended,  and  as  reenacted  and  amended  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937.  as  amended,  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
extension  of  the  restrictions  on  imported 
commodities  Imposed  by  such  section  to  all 
imported  limes,  grapefruit,  lemons,  manda- 
rines, all  types  of  oranges.  Including  tem- 
ples, tangerines,  murcotts.  and  tangelioes, 
dried  flgs.  flg  paste,  sliced  dried  figs,  shelled 
walnuts,  dates  with  pits,  dates  with  p:ts  re- 
moved, and  products  made  entirely  of  dates; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.R.  9881  A  bill  to  extend  fur  2  years  the 
existing  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
free  Impwrtation  of  personal  and  household 
effects  brought  into  the  United  States  under 
Government  orders;  to  the  C<  mmlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  MASON 
H-R.  9882.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
existing  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
free  importation  of  personal  ar.d  household 
effects  brought  Into  the  United  States  under 
Government  orders;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  MORRISON 
HR.  9883.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  orTicers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfBce  and  CivU  Service 

HR.9834  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  fpeclal  postage  stamp  in  (Commem- 
oration of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  of  Mexico;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr  OLIVER 
HR  9885  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
S  jclal  Security  Act  to  permit  reduced  bene- 
fits thereunder  i  when  based  upon  the  at- 
tainment of  retirement  age)  to  be  paid  to 
nr\en  at  a^e  62  to  permit  full  benefits  there- 
under (When  based  upon  attainment  of 
retnem.?nt  age  >  to  be  paid  to  women  at  age 
62  and  reduced  benefits  to  be  paid  to  women 
at  age  60.  to  eliminate  the  limitation  with 
respect  ti  the  amount  which  individuals 
m:^y  ti^m  while  receiving  benefits  under 
such  title,  and  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  an  individual  must  have  attained  age 
60  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  dl.sabiUty  ber.e- 
fi  d  under  such  title;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  M?ans. 

By  Mr  O  NEILL: 
H  R  9886    A    bill    to    adjust    the    rates    of 
boo.c   compensation     'f    certain    officers    and 


employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr  FELLY: 
HR.  9887.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6'c)  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  with  re- 
spect to  the  retirement  of  employees  engaged 
in  the  investigation,  apprehension,  or  de- 
tention of  persons  suspected  or  cc^nvlcted  of 
violations  of  the  criminal  laws  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service 

By  Mr   PRICE: 
HR  9888    A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  pr<jvlde  that  full  bene- 
fits   i  when    based    upon    the    attainment    of 
retirement  age  i    will   be   payable  to  men  at 
age  62  and  V)  women  at  age  60;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on    Ways    and   Means. 
By  Mr    REES  of  Kansas: 
HH  9889    A  bi:i  U)  elim.lnate  the  manda- 
tory   requirements    for    penalty    charges    on 
short   paid  mail,  and   for  other  purposes,    to 
the     C<.>«imlttee    on    Poet    Office    and    Civil 
Service. 

H  R  9890    A   bill  to   make   permanent   the 
•emporary  Increases  In  rates  of  basic  salary 
l)rovided   for    employees   In    the   postAl   field 
f-ervlce,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  P'jst  OfTl'-e  and  Civil  Service. 
By   Mr    RHODES   of   Pennsylvania: 
HR   9891     A   bill   to   amend   section   502(a) 
of    the    Lab<jr-Management    Reporting    and 
Disciocure  Act  of  1959   (73  Stat.  536);   to  the 
Committee   on    Education   and   Labor. 
By  Mr   RIVERS  of  Alaska: 
H  R  9892    A   bill    to   restore   the   size   and 
veight    limitations    on    fourth-class    matter 
mailed  to  or  from  Alaska  and  Hawaii  which 
t*xLsted    prior   to  their  admission   as   States; 
•o   tiie  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr  ROOSE\TXT: 
H  R  9893  A  bill  to  strengthen  public  pol- 
cy  and  law  providing  for  Independent  com- 
pef.tive  enterprise  In  the  marketing  of  gaso- 
;ine  and  other  petroleum  products,  motor- 
vehicle  parts,  eqiupment.  accessories,  and 
.supplies:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
P(3relgn  Commerc*. 

H.R.  9894.  A  bill  relating  to  certain  prac- 
tices in  the  distribution  of  motor  vehicle 
l^arts.  equipment,  accessories,  and  supplies 
which  tend  to  cause  destructive  and  unfair 
methods  of  competition;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HR  9895  A  bill  to  strengthen  free  com- 
petitive enterprise  m  the  marketing  of  gas- 
oline and  other  petroleum  products,  motor- 
vehicle  parts,  equipment,  accessories,  and 
supplies  by  providing  for  filing  of  certain 
contracts  and  reports  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R  9896.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act  to  provide  for  prior  notification 
and  suspension  of  certain  acquisitions,  and 
for  other  purpxTses;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  9897  A  bill  to  amend  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act,  1921,  to  strengthen  inde- 
pendent competition  by  providing  for  com- 
petitive enterprise  In  the  markeUng  of  live- 
stock, livestock  products,  and  for  other  food 
items;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 

H.R.  9898.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Trade  Commission   Act   to   prohibit    vertical 
Integration  in  the  food  Industry;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By   Mr    SHELLEY: 
HR  9899    A  bill  to  amend  sections  502fd) 
and  509  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936, 
relaung   to  approval  of  certain   bids   by   Pa- 
cific coast  shipbuilders:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchan*  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr   SMITH  of  Kan,sas : 
H  R.  99<X)    A  bill  to  provide  that  labor  or- 
ganizations   shall    bo   subject    to    the    anti- 
trust  laws,   and   for  other  purposes,    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr    THOMSON  of  Wyoming: 
HR  9901.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sugar  Act 
of    1948    with    respect    to    the    proration    of 
quotas  In  the  case  of  Cuba;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture 

By  Mr  JENNINGS: 
HJ  Res  583  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  creation  of  a  commission  to  consider  and 
formulate  plans  for  the  construction  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  an  appropriate  per- 
manent memorial  to  the  memory  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr  BOWLES: 
H  Con  Res  499  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  Indignation  of  Congress  at  the 
recent  desecrations  of  houses  of  worship  and 
other  sacred  sites;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr  BUCKLEY: 
H  Con  Res  500.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  indignation  of  Congress  at  the 
recent  desecrations  of  houses  of  worship  and 
other  sacred  sites;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr    HALPERN: 
H.  Con  Res.  501    Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  Indignation  of  Congress  at  the 
recent  desecration  of  houses  of  worship;   to 
the  Committee  on   Foreign   Affairs. 

By  Mr  HEMPHILL: 
H  Con  Res  502.  Concurrent  resolution  de- 
claring the  sense  of  Congress  on  the  use 
of  a  Great  White  Fleet  In  support  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

By  Mr  THOMSON  of  Wyoming; 
H.  Con  Res  503  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  grant  no  further  tarifl 
reductions  and  that  a  Joint  Investigation 
should  be  conducted  through  the  state. 
Conunerce,  and  Treasury  Departments  to  de- 
termine the  extent  and  effect  of  limitations 
other  than  tariffs  Imposed  by  foreign  coun- 
tries on  Uj8.  exports  and  the  extent  to  which 
these  limitations  are  removed  In  the  next  2 
years;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  rtlerred  as 
follows; 

By  the  SPEAKER  Memorial  of  the  Legls- 
ture  of  the  Territory  of  Guam,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  commending  Hon.  Marcel- 
lus  Graeme  Boss,  secretary  of  Guam,  for  the 
statesmanlike  manner  In  which  he  has  ful- 
filled his  responsibilities  and  duties  as  such 
secretary  and  as  Acting  Governor  of  Guam; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Le^slature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  expressing  the  sincere  thanks  and 
gratitude  of  the  people  of  Guam  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  for 
spending  their  valuable  time  in  Guam  dur- 
ing the  month  of  November  1959;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    ANFUSO: 

H  R  9902  A  bill  providing  for  the  award 
of  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  Dr. 
Thomas  Dooley;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

HR  9903  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Domenlca  Donata  Taddeo;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr    BETTTS: 
H  =1  9904    A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Andrew 
T    Durbln  and  Mildred  Durbln,  his  wife,   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr    BROYHILL: 
H  ^  9906    A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Nicolas 
Jam's   Deoudes;    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judl:lary 

By  Mr    GALLAGHER: 
H  R  9906     A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mlsa 
Franca  Buttazzl;    to  the  Oonunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    INOUYE: 
H  R  9907    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Florante 
M  E'Ulay;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    McDONOUGH 
H  R  9908    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs   Sha- 
Kay  Saemann;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dicii.rv 

By  Mr  MACHROWICZ: 
H  R  9909    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs 
File  nena  Elapre  Smith,  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr  O'NEILL: 

HR  9910  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oeorgloe 
Dastamanls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

H.R  9911.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Wong 
Ship  Shee;  to  the  Ccwnmlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  SHELLEY: 

HR  9912    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
K!kue    Yamamoto   Leghorn    and    her   minor 
son,    Yulchlro    Yamamoto    Leghorn;    to    the 
Committee  on  tiie  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  XTTV 

HR  9913  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt  Mat- 
thew A  Wojdak.  US  Navy  (retired);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  xXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

320    By   the   SPEAKER     PetlUon   of   Hugh 
Latimer,  president,   Academy   few  Independ- 


ent Studies,  Chicago,  ni..  relative  to  the 
freedom  and  peace  statements  signed  by  all 
American  Catholic  bishops,  and  requesting 
that  it  be  incorporated  as  a  resolution  of  the 
Congress  signifying  our  faith  In  God  and 
the  freedom  He  has  granted;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

321  Also,  petition  of  the  city  and  county 
clerk,  city  and  county  of  Honolulu.  Hono- 
lulu. Hawaii,  relative  to  protesting  the  plan 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
to  establish  and  to  use  an  impact  area  in 
the  central  Pacific  Ocean  for  the  teeting  of 
rockets  and  missiles,  and  urging  that  the 
plans  be  abandoned,  or  the  Impact  area  be 
relocated;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

322.  Also,  petition  of  Clifford  Crall,  Cln- 
clrxnatl,  Ohio,  relative  to  a  redress  of  griev- 
ance against  Representative  PtANCis  Waltee. 
Representative  Gokdon  Schzkzs,  and  Staff 
Director  Richard  Arens  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Actlvltle*;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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AniiiTertary  of  the  Birth  of  Robert  E.  Lee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF    VIRGINIA 

m    THE  8ENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 
Monday,  January  25.  1960 

Mr  ROBERTSON  Mr  President  on 
Saturday.  January  23,  the  senior  Senator 
fro;n  South  Carolina  delivered  a  .stirring 
atic  ress  in  Statuary  Hall  conunemorat- 
in.g  the  153d  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Rol)ert  E.  Lee,  general  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 

Senator  Johnston,  the  able  chairman 
of  ihe  Senate  Past  OflBce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee,  was  invited  to  deliver  this 
adc.ress  by  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  I  commend  the  UDC 
In  their  choice  of  a  speaker. 

Senator  John.stun  is  an  outspoken  de- 
fer, der  of  the  rights  of  Stales,  and  one 
wii )  carries  on  today  in  our  mutual 
st!"  igRle  t-o  preserve  m  our  Nation  the 
pri:icip!es  to  which  Lee  dedicated  his  life. 

Mr  Pre.<;ident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sei  t  that  this  address  by  Senator  John- 
STCN  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

'I'here  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow.s 
Adi  ress  of  Sr.NATOB  Olin  D   Johnston  Com- 

^   EMnR\TTNG     THE      153D     BlRTHliAT     OF     GF.N. 

F.>BFRT    E     Le»    in    Stattart    Hall,    the 

C  AriToL,    Washington.    D  C,    Jancabt    23, 

U60 

Madam  President  and  Dauehters  of  the 
Confederarv  i-rie  appr  'Achrs  a  discussion  of 
the  life  of  Robert  E  I^e  In  an  audience  of 
thl»  character  with  a  feeling  of  great  satis- 
faction and  deep  reverence  To  again  be 
boiiored  with  your  Invitation  Is  a  source  of 
no  little  persnnal  gratification  to  me 

Flobert  E  Lee  was  a  direct  descendent  of 
the  famnus  I>ee  family  which  played  Fuoh  a 
prrmlnent  part  ainnntr  the  Founding  Fathers 
of  our  Nation  Richard  Henry  Lee.  one  of 
his  uncles,  as  a  Delegate  from  Virgmla. 
Big  led  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
alsi)  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  In  fact, 
Richard   Henry   Lee   was   the    author   of   the 


resolution  at  the  Virginia  Convention  which 
resulted  In  the  Articles  of  Confederation 

Robert  E  Lee's  father  was  the  distin- 
guished Revolutionary  War  hero,  Henry  Lee. 
a  b<">6om  friend  of  George  Washington  His 
father  i.*  better  kivwn  as  "L:ght  Horse  Harry" 
because  of  his  extraordinary  exploits  during 
the  Revolution.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
service.  Lees  father  became  a  major  general 
in  the  r  S  Army  He  later  served  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  and  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
press  The  Cungre-ss  selected  Lee's  father  to 
deliver  their  eulogy  to  Ge<irge  Waphlngton 
ufvin  the  latter  s  death  It  was  he  who  wa? 
the  author  of  the  time-honored  reference  tiD 
Washington  as  the  man  "first  In  war,  first  In 
peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  coun- 
trymen " 

The  dlstlnpulshed  ancestry  of  Lee  stood 
him  In  pf>)d  stead  b<->th  as  a  southerner  and 
as  an  Amprlc:»n  He  Is  now  loved  by  men  of 
gf-iTKl   will   In  both  the  North  and  the  South. 

Tlipcd'  re  R^xisevelt  had  as  one  of  his  aides 
Col  Fitzhugh  Lee  a  nephew  of  General  Lee. 
President  R'^isevelt  remarked  about  the  gen- 
eral as  tn\\'  iws- 

"This  Nation  l.i  big  enough  to  revere  the 
name  of  Robert  E  l^ee  without  sectional  dis- 
tinctions. He  Is  no  longer  Bouthern;  he  is 
American,  and  he  belongs  to  the  Nation,  not 
t<:>  the  South  alone." 

As  a  southerner,  I  am  proud  tf5  acknowl- 
edge a  debt  to  Mr  R.xisevelt  for  the  use  of 
those  words.  It  gives  us  heart  to  know  that 
out  of  tiie  bK'<->d  ar.d  sorrow  and  suffering 
of  war  has  come,  at  last,  a  healthy,  mutual 
resnect  yea.  admiration — for  the  man  on 
both  sides  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line. 

It  is  a  trait  of  our  race  well  to  be  glorified 
that  we  possess  the  Inherent  and  cardinal 
virtues  of  forgiveness  and  forgetlulness. 

Tliere  is  a  noble  page  in  our  history  we 
will  not  fiirpet  That  was  the  last  sad  en- 
counter between  General  Lee  and  General 
Grant  at  Appomattox.  Lee,  tlie  highborn 
knight,  the  flower  of  chivalry,  and  the  best 
the  S-^uth  coxild  produce,  met  Grant,  the 
plain  man  of  the  plain  people  of  Ohio  Lee 
wa,s  there — In  the  words  the  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  engraved  on  the  stone  marking 
the  sp<it  cf  surrender,  which  say: 

"Here  on  Sunday,  April  9,  1865.  after 
4  years  of  herviic  struggle  in  defense  of  prin- 
ciples believed  fundamental  to  the  existence 
of  n\jr  Government,  Lee  surrendered  9.000 
men.  the  remnant.s  of  an  army  unconquered 
In  spirit,  to  118.000  men  under  Grant." 

From  the  pen  of  a  Union  officer  who  ac- 
companied General   Grant   to  General   Lee's 


headquarters  on  the  day  of  surrender,  we 
have  a  moving  account  of  what  transpired 
on  that  fateful  day.  Grant,  up>on  entering 
General  Lee's  room,  extended  his  hand,  say- 
ing. "Genera!  Lee."  The  two  shook  hands 
cordially.  The  conversation  started  with 
General  Grant  saying.  "I  met  you  once  be- 
fore. General  Lee.  while  we  were  serving 
in  Mexico."  "Yes,"  replied  General  Lee.  "I 
know  I  met  you  on  that  cx:casion  and  I  have 
often  thought  of  it." 

After  a  brief  reminiscence  of  the  Mexi- 
can campaign,  in  which  General  Grant  was 
a  captain  and  General  Lee  a  colonel.  General 
Lee  requested  General  Grant  to  write  out  the 
surrender  terms.  After  admiring  the  hand- 
some uniform  and  sword  worn  by  General 
Lee,  General  Grant  said  It  would  be  an  act 
of  humiliation  to  require  the  officers  and 
men  to  surrender  their  swords  and  side  arms 
or  their  personal  baggage  and  horses. 

General  Lee  upon  reading  the  terms  of 
surrender  was  greatly  relieved  when  he  read 
the  passage  permitting  his  men  to  retain 
their  liorses  and  baggage.  He  said  with  a 
warmth  of  feeling: 

"This  win  have  a  very  happy  effect  on  my 
men." 

As  General  Lee  left  his  office  and  mounted 
his  famous  Traveler.  General  Grant  moved 
toward  him  and  saluted  Returning  tiie 
salute.  General  Lee  left  in  a  slow  trot  to 
break  the  sad  news  to  the  brave  men  un- 
der his  command.  It  is  said  that  General 
Grant  sent  an  order  to  the  Union  soldiers 
that  no  salutes  be  fired  by  them.  for.  he 
said : 

"The  war  Is  over;  the  rebels  are  our 
countrymen  again;  and  the  best  sign  of  re- 
joicing after  victory  will  be  to  abstain  from 
all  demonstrations  in  the  field." 

In  this  brief  talk,  ladies,  which  you  were 
gracious  enough  to  invite  me  to  give.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  even  give  In  summ^ary  a 
career  and  life  so  crowded  with  momentous 
historical  events.  The  life  and  herit-^ge 
of  the  man  so  overshadow  all  descrlpticn 
that  one  would  be  presumptuous  to  feel 
othervcise.  I  am  confident  that  you  need 
little    introduction    to    the    subject    matter. 

Robert  E.  Lee  was  born  January  19,  1807, 
at  Stratford,  the  stately  Lee  Mansion  in 
Westmoreland  County,  His  background  on 
his  father's  and  mother's  side  was  illustrious. 
His  army  service  tempered  the  aristocracy  of 
his  birth.  He  never  claimed  preference  or 
prerogative  of  birth  or  name.  There  was  a 
cast  to  his  mind,  an  elevation  of  spirit  and 
a    loftiness    of    thought    which    gave    him    a 
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wholesomeness  of  spirit  and  action.  He  was 
drawn,  to  the  right  as  the  needle  Is  to  a 
magnet.  He  never  had  to  meditate  on  the 
truth;  he  spoke  It  by  nature.  Unconscious- 
ly,  he  set  up  aa  hl3  life's  model  hla  father's 
dlstingu  shed  friend,  the  Illustrious  George 
Washington.  Lee  followed  that  exajnple  as 
an  humble  aristocrat  In  thought,  word,  act, 
and  deed. 

Shortly  after  General  Lee's  death,  a  most 
distinguished  Southern  Senator.  In  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Southern  Historical  So- 
ciety, Bald: 

"When  the  future  historian  shall  rome 
to  survey  the  character  of  Lee,  he  will  And 
It  rising  like  a  huge  mountain  above  the 
undulating  plain  of  humanity,  and  he  must 
Urt  hlfl  eyes  high  toward  Heaven  to  catch 
Its  summit.  He  possessed  every  virtue  of 
other  great  commanders  without  their  vices. 
He  was  a  foe  without  hate;  a  friend  with- 
out treachery;  a  soldier  without  murmuring. 
He  wu  a  public  oflBcer  without  vices;  a 
private  citizen  without  wrong:  a  nelehtxir 
without  reproach;  a  Christian  without 
hypocrisy,  tind  a  man  without  guile.  He 
was  Caesar  without  his  ambition:  Predericte 
without  his  tyranny;  Napoleon  without  his 
selfishness,  and  Washington  without  his  re- 
ward. He  was  obedient  to  authority  as  a 
servant,  and  royal  In  authority  as  a  true 
king.  He  was  gentle  as  a  woman  In  life; 
modest  and  pure  as  a  virgin  In  thought; 
watchful  as  a  Roman  vestal  In  duty;  submis- 
sive to  law  as  Socrates,  and  grand  in  battle 
as  Archllles" 

L«e  was  a  military  geni'os.  He  graduated 
from  West  Point,  second  In  hla  class,  at  the 
age  of  18  years.  No  one  need  labor  the  point 
of  his  military  excellence.  His  record  equals 
history's  greatest.  Distinguished  historians, 
professional  military  men.  as  well  as  laymen, 
vie  with  one  another  In  their  praise  of  hl.3 
military  achievements 

The  late  James  Pord  Rhodes,  the  scholar 
and  historian  from  Ohio,  said  of  Lee 

"Efrawtng  from  a  knightly  race  all  their 
Tlrtues,  he  had  Inherited  none  of  their  vices. 
Honest,  sincere,  simple,  magnanimous,  for- 
bearing, refined,  courteous,  yet  dignified  and 
proud,  never  lacking  self-command,  he  was 
in  all  respects  a  true  man." 

When  the  War  Between  the  SUtes  became 
evident,  Lee  was  offered  the  command  of  the 
Union  forces.  He  resigned  his  U.S.  Army 
commljsslon  and  said: 

"With  all  my  devotion  to  the  Union,  and 
the  feeling  of  loyalty  and  devotion  as  an 
American  citizen.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
make  up  my  mind  to  raise  my  har.d  agai.nst 
my  relatives,  my  children,  and  my  home." 
We  cannot  know  the  agony  of  spirit  which 
he  must  have  suffered  In  his  decision  to 
leave  the  Union  and  remain  with  those  on 
his  native  soil  of  Virginia.  He  must  have 
paced  the  broad  pillared  veranda  of  Arling- 
ton House  struggling  with  soul  and  m:nd 
as  he  saw  the  Capitol's  dome  We  must  rec- 
ognize in  that  hour  of  trial  one  of  the  flneet 
products  of  the  American  way  of  life.  As 
the  years  go  by.  surely  we  shall  see  in 
larger  measure  that  such  a  life  cannot  be 
Judged  in  a  partisan  measure  or  tone  All 
shall  come  to  look  upon  him  as  the  Eng- 
lish now  look  upon  Washington. 

Sir  Frederick  Maurice,  an  English  major 
general,  said  of  General   Lee: 

"As  he  rode  along  lines,  hundreds  of  his 
dev.3ted  veterans  pressed  around  the  noble 
chief,  trying  to  take  his  hand,  touch  his 
person,  or  rven  lay  hands  on  his  horse,  thus 
exhibiting  for  him  their  great  affection. 
The  genertil  then,  with  head  bare  and  tears 
fio'jein^  freely  down  his  manly  cheeks,  bade 
Bdiou  to  his  army.  In  a  few  words  he  told 
his  brave  men  who  had  been  so  true  In  arms 
to  return  to  their  homes  and  become  worthy 
citizens." 

Such  was  part  of  the  farewell  to  the  army 
of  the  South.  It  Is  said  that  when  Lee 
returned   to   Richmond   after   the   surrender. 


the  people  flocked  to  cheer  him.  He  was 
received  with  great  acclaim  by  m^en  and 
women  alike.  The  record,  the  character  of 
the  man.  had  placed  him  forever  In  the 
hearts  oif  his  comrades  and  his  people  Irre- 
spective  of   war's   mlafortunes. 

Tl  e  integrity,  humility,  and  devotion  to 
duty  of  General  Lee  are  among  his  great 
characteristics.  Many  have  appraised  his 
service  after  the  war  to  be  more  important 
than  his  direction  of  the  South  during  that 
struggle.  He  returned  to  his  wrecked  and 
f  roetrate  homeland  By  precept  and  pxani- 
ple  he  called  his  fellow  citizens  to  duty  to 
their  State  and  Nation.  Among  other  things, 
l.e   said 

"I  have  led  the  young  men  of  the  South 
In  battle;  I  have  seen  many  of  them  die  on 
the  field,  I  shall  devote  my  renxamlng  ener- 
gies to  training  young  men  to  do  their  duty 
lu  life." 

General  Lee  accepted  the  presidency  of 
Washington  College  at  Washlni^ton.  Va.. 
which  had  been  almost  totally  demolished  by 
the  ravages  of  war  Cheerfully,  resolutely 
and  with  determination  he  set  about  his 
uppointed  task  of  building  the  character  and 
educating  the  men  privileged  to  attend  the 
college  which  now  bears  his  name  along  with 
that  of  Washington. 

Lee's  ^rea'ness  Is  exemplified  In  hU  fare- 
well message  to  his  troops.  That  also  be- 
(  mes  a  g xd  nnre  on  whl.'h  to  end  this 
discourse.  The  great  General  we  all  love  ar.d 
respect  so  much  said 

".A.fter  4  years  of  arduous  service,  marked 
by  unsurpassed  courage  and  fortitude,  the 
.\rmy  of  Northern  Virginia  has  been  com- 
I>elled  to  yield  to  overwiielming  numbers  and 
resources.  I  need  not  tell  the  survivors  of 
io  many  hard-fought  battles,  who  have  re- 
mained steadfast  to  the  last,  thnt  I  have 
consented  to  this  result  from  no  distrust  of 
them;  but,  feeling  that  valor  and  devotion 
could  accomplish  nothing  that  ci:iuld  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  that  would  have  at- 
tended the  continuation  of  the  contest,  I 
have  determined  to  avoid  the  useless  sacri- 
fice of  those  »h  )se  pa.st  services  have  en- 
deared them  to  their  countrymen.  By  the 
terms  of  the  agreement,  offlrers  and  men 
can  return  to  their  homes  and  remain  there 
until  exchanged.  You  will  take  with  you  the 
satisfaction  that  prcjceeds  from  the  con- 
sclo'osness  of  duty  faithfully  performed:  and 
I  earnestly  pray  that  a  merciful  G<xl  will 
extend  to  y ju  His  blessir.t;  and  protection. 
With  an  Increasing  devotltin  to  your  country, 
and  a  grateful  remembrance  of  your  kind 
and  generous  consideration  of  myself.  I  bid 
you  an  affectionate  farewell." 
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IN  THE  nOU.^E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1960 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  a 
letter  to  Uie  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post  which  appeared  in  that  paper  on 
January  13,  1960.  It  was  written  by  our 
collea^iie  the  gentleman  from  Cahfomia 
I  Mr.  Miller].  I  commend  it  to  your 
reading-,  because  it  contains  some  sound 
advice  on  an  important  subject.  It  is 
good  food  for  thought.  The  letter  fol- 
lows: 

U.vGRASED  Lamb 

Tour  January  9  editorial  on  lamb  grading 
Is  worth  some  comanent.    I  imagine  all  of  us 


feel  the  need  for  proper  quality  standards 
of  ail  food  products  In  this  day  and  age, 
the  Individual  Is  helpless  to  du  the  Job 
himself. 

However,  It  may  as  well  be  noted  that 
such  standards,  unintentionally,  of  course, 
are  very  frequently  of  no  help  and  may 
actually  harm  the  consumer  In  the  case  of 
lamb,  prime  grades  now  require  prescribed 
amounts  of  fat  along  the  back-lining  of  the 
animal. 

This  surplusage  must  be  paid  fryr  by  the 
consumer  thought  It  is  of  nf)  pusfcible  use  to 
anyone.  To  feed  the  lamb  up  to  grade  re- 
quires keeping  past  Its  prime.  Into  the  sec- 
ond year  1  his  is  not  young  lamb  at  all. 
So.  as  a  result  of  lamb  grading  we  pay  iulded 
costs  which  serve  no  purpose,  and  we  lose 
out  In  flavor,  and  delectabiUty. 

This  general  thesis  can  be  extended  to 
other  agricultural  products.  It  is  ea*y  to 
see  the  Imposition  of  unnecessarily  high 
grading  standards  as  an  Instrument  of  mo- 
nopoly and  high  price  structure.  The  farmer 
takes  the  rap  because  his  good  product  is 
turned  down  at  the  plant  unloading  dock  as 
below  standard. 

Witness  what  is  happening  In  the  fruit 
Industry,  peaches,  apples,  pears.  Consumer* 
share  the  costs  of  this  restrictive  wasteful- 
ness with  the  farmer;  only  the  middleman 
gains. 

This  Is  the  other  side  of  the  grading  coin. 
.\3  our  society  becomes  wealthier  and  feels 
It  can  afford  restrictive  practices  which  are 
wasteful,  we  do  not  seem  to  comprehend 
that  the  added  costs  are  ours. 

Clxm  Mn.i.KB, 


Our  Farmer  Can  Now  See  a  Ray  of  Hope 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.-\RKS 

or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF    low  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'BS 
Monday,  January  25.  1960 

Mr.  JENSEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  on  November  16.  last,  I  wrote 
President  Eisenhower  recommending  the 
.soil  bank  withdrawal  plan,  as  explained 
in  my  remarks  to  the  Hou.^e  on  January 
7,  at  which  time  I  said  I  would  send  the 
plan  to  many  Americans  in  all  walks  of 
life,  which  I  did,  and  I  am  now  pit  a.sed 
to  report  that  the  response  and  support 
of  that  plan  has  been  most  encouragir.:r. 
from  Members  of  Congress  and  nation- 
wide. 

I  have  just  received  the  following  let- 
ter from  President  Eisenhower: 

JANrAHY  22,  1060. 
The  Honorable  Be.n  F  Jense.v, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washinqton.  DC. 

De.\r  Ben  :  I  have  your  recent  letter  re- 
garding the  soil  bank  withdrawal  plan, 
which  has  been  given  serious  study  here. 
Charlie  Hoeve.s  is  also  Interested  in  this 
general  approach. 

A  numoer  of  people  In  the  executive 
branch  are  working  actively  on  this  pro- 
posal: a  position  on  it  will  be  firmed  up 
shortly.  The  plan  as  you  have  outlined  It 
is  quite  clear  and  is  well  understood  and  I 
appreciate    your    constructive    Interest. 

With  warm  regard. 
Sincerely. 

D  E. 

Hence,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  now  at 
least  sec  a  ray  of  hope  for  our  farmers 
for  the  first  time  during  the  past  sev- 
eral years — for  if  llus  plan  is  made  law. 
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to  pay  liberally  in  kind  for  efTectively  re- 
duc  ing  production  of  the  costly  price  de- 
pressing surpluses,  of  not  only  com  and 
wh'jat,  but  also  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  it 
wiL.  reduce  Uie  surpluses  to  normal  size 
in  about  2  years  and  will  tend  almost 
immediately  to  stabilize  all  farm  pricee 
on  a  higher  profitable  level  without  add- 
ed cost  to  our  taxpayers,  fanners  them- 
sel'TS  being  substantial  taxpayers. 

Now  we  can  only  hope  that  President 
Eisenhower  will  urge — yes,  even  de- 
mand— that  this  plan  be  enacted  into 
law ,  Just  as  he  recommended  in  his  farm 
Si>eech  to  Congress  on  January  9,  1956. 


Criiu  of  die  Commoter  Railroads:  No.  1 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or  coNNKcnctrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  PiKPRESENTATU'BB 

Monday,  Ja/iuary  25,  1960 

Mr  IRWIN  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
muter railroad  conditions  in  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  Connecticut, 
which  I  represent  in  this  House,  and 
those  of  other  metrop>olltan  areas  have 
rettched  the  critical  point.  Dwindling 
passenger  trafBc  has  resulted  in  shrink- 
Inr  revenues  for  the  commuter  railroads 
which  in  turn  invite  disaster  while  fur- 
thin*  worsening  trafBc  and  financial 
pDblems  of  our  major  cities.  The  im- 
fHD.-tance  of  rail  commuter  service  to  a 
strong  economy,  to  national  defense, 
and  to  our  security  warrant  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  to  problems  of  the 
conmuter  railroads  To  help  focus  at- 
tention on  these  problems,  I  shall  sub- 
mit a  series  of  articles,  statements,  and 
ot.ier  matter  bearing  upon  the  subject. 
Pursuant  to  permission  granted,  I  insert 
in  X)  the  Reoori).  a  letter  published  in  the 
Rldgefield  (Conn. >  Press  of  January  21. 
1950: 
RiPKXSKWTA'nvx    Irwin    REvirws    CouMirm 

PaOBLEMS 

To   the  EdttOTM: 

]  appeal  to  you  as  readers  of  this  paper  to 
let  me  know  your  views  on  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  commuter  service  problems. 

You  know  the  dlfllcultles.  Indeed  you  have 
to  live  with  them.  What  you  want.  need. 
and  deserve  from  the  cc>mmut<r  service  has 
deteriorated  and  n'body  knows  It  better 
th\n  you 

In  the  Pourth  Congressional  District  of 
Connecticut  live  some  of  the  most  talented 
jjeople  In  the  country  They  have  proven 
this  In  countless  business  successes  and  I 
wf  nt  to  call  on  them.  Tney  can  provide  In- 
vft.uable  help  and  Insight  Into  the  commuter 
ls.«ue  to  supplement  findings  from  my  per- 
sonal studies  and  Inspections  of  the  railroad's 
oi:>erations. 

The  overall  problem  is  simple  to  state: 
How  do  you  transport  some  35.000  persons 
to  New  York  City  In  the  morning  and  return 
them  at  night  with  safety  and  on  time.  This 
Isn't   bemj^  done. 

A  look  at  highway  travel  as  an  alternative 
emphasizes  that  it  must  be  done. 

To  carry  the  35.CXX)  commuters,  say  with 
car  pools  of  four  In  a  car,  would  take  8.750 
cars — a  biimper-to-bumper  line  from  Bridge- 
port to  Greenwich,  about  28  miles.  Imagine 
what  would   take  place  in  Westchester   and 


plctvire  the  scene  at  the  New  York  bridges'' 
Go  a  step  further  into  the  city — traffic  ex- 
perts estimate  conservatively  It  would  take 
more  than  50  acres  to  park  the  8.750  care. 
W^here  do  you  find  50  acres  In  the  middle  of 
New  York  or  near  the  middle  of  the  city? 

Railroad  com.mut€r  transportation  is  the 
only  way  to  do  the  Job. 

Now,  In  my  studies  of  the  commuter  Issiie, 
I  have  come  upon  some  startling  facts.  Take 
the  conunuter  service  breakdowns.  Rallroa^l 
officials  frankly  admitted  to  me  that  th; 
trains  don't  get  proper  maintenance.  Pc^r 
this,  they  said,  every  car  should  have  a 
thorough  renovation  every  6  years.  Motort, 
running  geai.  electrical  equipment.  Interior 
fixtures,  seats,  windows,  and  so  forth  would 
be  Inspected  and  repaired  or  replaced  If 
necessary   •    •    • . 

But  the  passenger  deficit  eats  up  fund/;, 
lep.vmg  nothing  for  proper  maintenance 
work,  the  New  Haven  authorities  claimefl 
They  added  that  proper  maintenance  hasn  t 
been  given  in  the  p>ast  and  Isn't  being 
given   now. 

What  are  the  results?  You  commuters 
know  what  the  lack  of  proper  care  has  dor.e 
to  Interiors  of  the  cars.  The  railroad  officials 
confirmed  what  you  have  undoubtedly  bf - 
lleved — that  the  breakdowns  occur  largely 
because  of  poor  maintenance.  For  example, 
It  Isn't  uncommon  In  bad  weather  tar  water 
to  leak  Into  electrical  equipment  becauf* 
of  bad  gaskets  and  cause  short  circuits  and 
stall  trains.  Gaskets,  the  train  officials  said, 
would  be  insf:)ected  and  kept  In  good  condi- 
tion had  the  trains  been  getting  the  6-year 
renovation  work. 

Failure  to  provide  the  work  has  had  a 
cumulative  effect.  The  authorities  told  me 
the  renovation  Jobs  would  normally  cost 
$10,000  per  car.  Now,  they  say.  It  would 
cost  $66  200  for  each  motorcar  and  $52,700 
for  each  without  a  motor  to  put  them  In  toj>- 
notch  shape.  They  said  it  would  be  necet>- 
sary  to  "remanufacture"  the  cars. 

"The  New  Haven's  100  new  stainless  8te«l 
cars,  purchased  in  1954.  wouldn't  need  re- 
manufacture  but  are  due  this  year,  under 
normal  clrcurrLsiances.  for  the  6-year  reno- 
vation work.  It  doesn't  look  like  this  will 
be  done. 

Breakdowns.  In  addition  to  causing  dis- 
tress by  resulting  in  delays,  are  serious  haz- 
ards. I  cannot  overemphasize  this.  The 
railroad  people  at  New  Haven  contend  that 
they  aren't  hazards  I  ask  you.  what  is  a 
breakdown  on  tracks  crowded  during  the 
peak  commuter  hours? 

The  railroad  has  Installed  certain  safety 
devices  In  Its  control  towers  to  regulate 
switches  and  signal  lights.  They  also  have 
devices  to  Indicate  the  position  of  trains  in 
the  vlclrUty  of  the  switches. 

But  the  switches  are  not  automatic.  In 
addition,  there  are  no  speedometers  In  the 
multiple-unit  cars.  One  engineer  told  me 
experience  must  serve  as  the  engineer's 
speedometer  I  believe  there  is  too  much 
room  for  human  error  to  regard  breakdowns, 
especially  during  busy  periods,  as  anything 
but  hazards  to  safety. 

The  recent  accident  at  Rowayton  proves 
the  point.  It  was  caused  by  a  human  error — 
the  engineer  of  a  train  coming  to  the  aid  of 
another  that  had  stalled  was  misinformed  by 
a  dispatcher,  so  the  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion said,  as  to  the  location  of  the  stalled 
train  and  the  result  was  an  accident.  It 
could  have  been  far  more  serious. 

The  conditions  on  the  New  Haven  have  an 
obviously  bad  effect  on  morale  of  the  em- 
ployees. They  appear  to  have  little  or  no 
interest  in  promoting  the  railroad.  I  belle\e 
that  better  conditions — and  some  places 
where  the  employees  work  are  very  depress- 
ing— contribute  to  morale  Improvement  ar.d 
see  employees  do  a  better  Job. 

Railroad  management  has  told  us  its  com- 
muter line  deficit  wouldn't  be  anywhere  near 
as  bad  If  taxes  weren't  so  high.     This  can't 


be  disputed.  Last  year,  for  example,  the  New 
Haven  paid  some  $10  million  in  taxes,  mostly 
to  New  York.  About  $600,000  of  this  went  to 
Connecticut  in  earnings  taxes  on  passenger 
operations,  the  management  has  pointed 
out.  an  amount  equal  to  the  cost  of  giving 
60  cars  the  6-year  renovations. 

Whether  New  York,  with  iu  tremendous 
financial  problems,  could  be  of  much  help 
in  the  way  of  tax  relief,  if  any  at  all,  remaiixs 
to  be  answered.  Tax  relief,  admittedly  how- 
ever, isn't  the  only  answer. 

Pare  increases  which  might  be  Justified  in 
some  instances  wont  put  operations  back  in 
the  black  and  reportedly  tend  to  drive  away 
commuters — If  the  increases  are  applied 
without  Improvements  in  trains  and  serv- 
ices or  even  a  guarantee  that  conditions  wont 
get  even  worse. 

There  is  also  a  question  of  equitable  taxa- 
tion— other  forms  of  transportation  don't 
bear  proportionately  equal  tax  loads.  These 
other  means  of  transportation  also  enjoy 
enormous  amotints  of  financial  aid.  from 
local  governments  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  commuter  railroad  problem  wont  be 
answered  by  massive  grants  of  Federal  aid 
alone.  A  Federal  transportation  policy  cov- 
ering the  commuter  lines  is  essential. 

Railroads  are  private  businesses  that  mtist 
make  profits  to  survive — and  they  are  here 
to  stay.  They  vrill  increase  in  Importance 
with  the  growth  of  our  cities  and  suburban 
areas.  Answers  to  the  commuter  service 
problems  must  be  keyed  to  a  long-range  pro- 
gram for  orderly  development  of  good  eco- 
nomic mass  transportation  systems  which 
include  highways,  air  facilities  and  other 
means  of  travel. 

Representative  Dowald  J    Ikwik. 

Washington,  Jantuiry   15. 


Gea.  DougUs  MacArthnr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25.  1960 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speiiker,  as 
time  marches  on.  great  men  take  their 
rightful  places  in  the  nonpartisan  pages 
of  history.  In  the  heat  of  controversy, 
our  greatest  leaders  have  been  subjected 
to  ill-tempered  abuse.  Years  later,  in 
the  calm,  when  a  mans  true  role  in  his- 
tory is  analyzed,  we  can  properly  evalu- 
ate his  contributions  to  his  country.  It 
is  with  this  thought  in  mind  that  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  80th  birthday  of 
one  of  the  greatest  Americans  of  all 
time,   Gen.   Douglas  MacArthur. 

A  decade  ago,  he  was  subject  to  re- 
moval from  his  command  by  the  ill- 
advised  action  of  the  then  President  of 
the  United  States.  General  MacArthur 
was,  in  fact,  punished  because  he  main- 
tained a  beUef  that  victory  was  essential 
for  the  protection  and  integrity  of  our 
country.  Since  we  can  now  look  back 
at  that  turbulent  period,  in  a  quiet  and 
analytical  manner,  it  is  apparent  that 
General  MacArthur  was  completely  cor- 
rect in  his  position,  and  that  the  Nation 
suffered  irreparable  harm  as  a  result  of 
his  being  removed  from  military 
command. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  t^is  opportunity  to 
salute  this  truly  outstanding  American 
on  his  80th  birthday  and  to  remind  him 
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that  the  Nation  will  be  forever  grateful 
for  his  lifetime  of  service  in  defense  of 
Ills  country  and  the  cherished  ideals  he 
so  steadfastly  maintained. 


DaBfer  Poats  to  Pabbc  Power  b  1960 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF    CALIFCmXlA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  25, 1960 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing speech  by  Senator  Claik  Engle 
before  the  Electric  Consumers  Informa- 
tion Committee  Legislative  Workshop, 
Monday,  January  18,  1960: 

You  and  I  have  been  working  together 
tow&rd  a  ccozunon  goal  for  a  good  many 
years — so  I  am  glad  to  have  this  oppor- 
tiuilty  to  appear  before  the  Electric  Con- 
Bumers  Information  Committee.  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  a  Uttle  about  electric  uUllty 
policies  and  politics.  We  both  know  these 
subjects  rather  well.  I  hope  that  I  can  add 
something  to  your  already  extensive  Infor- 
mation on  these  subjects. 

I  am  glad  that  this  legislative  workshop 
Is  working  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer. 
The  consumer  Ls  the  least  represented  ele- 
ment In  our  society  today.  Under  this  ad- 
ministration, which  took  over  as  a  business- 
man's administration,  the  consumer  has 
been  pretty  well  Ignored.  The  private  power 
companies  of  America  picture  the  con- 
sumer as  a  downtrodden  taxpayer  who  is 
systematically  being  forced  to  pay  two  power 
bills — hia  own  and  that  of  the  fellow  who 
gets  power  from  public  projects.  We  know 
that  the  consumer  Is  not  only  a  ta.Knayer 
but  aiso  a  ratepayer.  He  pays  the  rates  set 
by  the  utility — a  fact  which  the  private 
utilities  choose  to  Ignore  and  which  this 
ad m  1  nJ stratlon    has    not    yet    discovered. 

In  the  kind  of  environment  we  have  had 
In  recent  years,  It  is  particularly  Important 
that  the  Electric  Consumers  Information 
Committee  be  more  active  and  vigilant  than 
ever.  The  groups  that  support  your  organi- 
zation are  entitled  to  special  commendation 
I  speak  particularly  of  the  National  Rural 
ETectrlc  Cooperative  Association,  headed  by 
my  former  colleague  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Clyde  T.  Ella.  The  American 
Public  Power  Association,  with  Alex  Radln. 
has  done  fine  work.  The  AFL-CIO  has  recog- 
nized a  legitimate  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  consumer.  The  Farmers  Union  and 
the  National  Grange,  as  farm  organizations, 
have  taken  more  than  ordinary  interest  in 
consumer  affairs.  The  Northwest  P^jbllc 
Power  Association  is  acUve  and  vt^rous  as 
was  the  Hell's  Canyon  Association  during 
the  difficult  struggle  for  that  project. 

It  Is  necessary  for  these  organizations  tn 
keep  on  the  statute  books  a  public  power 
jKilicy  that  is  beneficial  to  the  power  con- 
sumers of  America.  These  power  policies 
have  not  received  the  support  of  this  ad- 
ministration. Congress  has  been  deluged 
with  proposals  to  water  down  the  laws  that 
make  power  cheaper  throughout  the  land 
Whenever  possible  the  administration  of 
existing  laws  has  been  distorted  to  Impair 
the  established  national  power  policy  as 
Imbedded  In  the  statute  books.  So  fsu-  none 
of  these  laws  have  been  rep>ealed.  Some- 
times they  haven't  been  executed  as  they 
should.  But  they  are  still  on  the  bocks.  A 
Pederal  Power  Commission  has  been  ap- 
pointed that  does  not  agree  with  the  power 


policy  written  by  the  Congress.  The  preseirt 
Pederal  Power  Commission  Is  not  Interested 
particularly  In  protecting  the  consumer. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  taken  a 
stranglehold  on  new  projects.  Pederal  pub- 
lic power  development  has  been  either  com- 
pletely stopped  or  delayed  because  the  of- 
flcLals  In  this  administration  are  not  In  favor 
of  public  power. 

This  will  be  an  active  and  busy  session  of 
Congress  We  will  have  to  be  adjourned  by 
July  1  or  thereabouts  to  attend  the  national 
conventions.  In  the  rush  of  getting  through 
the  appropriation  bills  and  major  ieglslaUon 
demands  by  the  administraUon.  it  will  be 
necessary  for  all  the  electric  consumer  or- 
ganizations to  be  especially  alert  that  some 
proposal  adversely  affecting  their  Interest 
does  not  get  by  undetected.  There  are  some 
matters  that  will  be  of  particular  importance. 
I  will  mention  them. 

Ptrst,  we  may  again  be  faced  with  a  pro- 
posal In  one  form  or  another  Involving  the 
so-caJled  "partnersihlp'"  pr  .gram  adv  icated 
by  this  adminisUation.  You  w.U  recall  that 
this  proposal  took  specltt"  form  first  on  the 
Trinity  River  project  In  California.  Just  to 
refresh  your  memory:  The  administration 
proposed  that  a  private  power  company  t>e 
permitted  to  build  the  powerhouses  on  an 
otherwise  completely  federally  financed 
project.  This  would  suxompiish  economy. 
In  the  mind  of  the  admlnlstnitlon.  by  savmt: 
the  cost  of  the  powerh.  .uses  to  the  Federal 
Government.  It  is  hardly  necf^st&rv  f  <r  me 
to  emphasiae  that  the  consumers  would  pay 
for  the  powerhouses  in  any  case  In  the  end, 
the  private  p'^wer  c^mpftny  In.'^tead  of  the 
FederaJ  Government  would  own  the  pwwrr- 
houses.  and  the  consumer  would  pay  nearly 
twice  as  much  for  the  p)wer.  This  is  a 
costly  way  of  avoiding  creeping  or  crawling 
socialism. 

Last  session  we  defeated  the  partnership 
proeram  when  the  Hou.'-e  Interior  Subcom- 
mittee tabled  the  h'.lls  which  would  have  put 
It  Into  effect  Cnnere-V!  then  proceeded  t-> 
appropriate  $2  400  000  to  start  Pederal  mn- 
structlon  of  the  powerhouses.  But  this  isn't 
enough  to  firmly  nail  down  th**  proposition. 
We  will  need  at  I»ast  $20  million  more  for 
fiscal  I960  to  reiUly  get  these  p.  ■werhcuses 
b^ond  the  planning  and  deslen  stage  .\ 
Calif omta  newspaper  last  we"k  q'Toted  a  vice 
president  ^f  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co  as 
saying:  "Our  faith  in  the  partnership  con- 
cept of  water  and  power  develcpnnent  is  un- 
diminished We  Intend  to  continue  our  ad- 
V  x-.toy  of  this  principle  on  Federal.  State, 
and  local  projects  within  our  territory  of 
service     •      •      •  " 

This  lndlcatf>s  that  the  power  company 
haen't  given  up.  S«ime  effort  may  be  made 
this  yeiw  tr>  block  the  Trinity  funds  for  the 
powerhouses  Acrrn-dlngty  I  welcome  the 
coiitir.ued  attention  of  your  membership  to 
this  ptirtlcular  Lvue. 

Another  que.stloa  directly  Involving  public 
power  t.o  the  consumer  is  the  proposal  to 
build  an  Intertie  line  b^-tween  the  Columbia 
River  powerplants  and  the  Central  Valley 
project  in  California.  These  are  two  Fed- 
eral pyywer  systems.  This  admlntstratlun 
now  proposes  t.o  tie  them  together  with  a 
private  Une  built  by  a  private  power  com- 
pany. This  scheme,  of  course,  will  m.akp  the 
private  power  company  the  tollkeeper  A 
contract  was  prepared  last  year  to  put  the 
proposal  Into  efftx-t.  but  we  stopped  it.  I  am 
r.  t  s-are  how  long  It  win  stay  stopped.  It 
Is  otn-  belief  that  a  Federal  line  should  Inter- 
connect the  two  Federal  syrtems  Power 
that  cannot  be  used  In  the  Central  Valley 
system  or  by  preference  customers  can  be 
wholesaled  Uj  the  private  power  cr'mpany  on 
the  same  basts  that  nonflrm  power  from  the 
Central  Valley  project  Itself  is  now  sold  to 
the  private  p'jwer  company  Let  me  empha- 
size th.at  this  proposal  would  not  divert 
power  from  the  Columbia  River  system  for 
which  that  system  has  any  need  or  use,  but 


would  provide  revenue  to  that  system  for 
kilowatts  now  going  to  waste.  For  the  pref- 
erence customers  In  California  a  Federal  con- 
struction of  the  Intertle  Is  the  only  method 
by  which  their  preference  can  be  preserved. 
In  1951 — the  8'2d  Congress — I  Introduced  a 
bill  to  provide  f"r  a  Federal  Intertle  between 
the  Columbia  River  and  the  California  Cen- 
tral system.  The  private  utilities  fought  It 
tooth  and  nail.  Now  they  are  for  It,  pro- 
vided they  can  do  it.  The  economic  justi- 
fication of  this  intertle  h.is  never  been  in 
question.  The  oiuy  l*6\ie  ha.s  L,een  whether 
or  not  the  Federal  Government  would  be 
permitted  to  interconnect  those  two  systems. 
The  private  utilities  defeated  legislation  to 
pern.it  that  to  be  done  Now  they  are  for 
It.  provided  they  can  do  it.  I  doubt  that  the 
President  would  sign  legislation  providing 
for  a  Federal  Intertle.  The  best  we  can  hope 
for  Is  to  prevent  the  execution  of  a  contract 
which  permits  It  to  be  done  by  prUate  utili- 
ties until  after  the  first  of  next  year — wlien 
I  hope  we  will  again  have  a  Democratic 
President. 

ThiPd.  we  want  to  make  sure  that  none  of 
the  pending  proi^isals  to  wreck  the  REA 
achieve  tlie  status  of  law  as  a  p.irt  of  the 
last  will  and  testament  of  the  dying  Elsen- 
hower administration.  The  KEA  c;in  be 
economized  Into  oblivion  by  hoisting  the  in- 
terest rates  on  REA  loa.-is  or  driving  the 
cooperatives  toward  high-priced  money  mar- 
kets of  Wall  Street.  This  is  clear  from  the 
Republican  program  embodied  In  legislation 
pending  before  Congress.  I  refT  specifically 
to  S  133  and  HJl.  797.  among  "thTs  At 
the  present  time  neither  of  these  bills  has 
gotten  out  of  committee,  and  I  hoj>e  we 
keep  them  there.  I  suggest  that  you  reatl 
tiie  editorial  entitled  '  RfcA  and  Ti^ht-Money 
Policy"  In  the  January  issue  of  Rural  Elec- 
trification. It  points  out  that  the  drive  to 
raise  RE.\  Interest  rates  Is  a  piert  of  a  care- 
fully planned  administration  tight-money 
policy.  The  editorial  concludes:  "As  Infla- 
tion medicine,  this  policy  Is  p<ilson  "  There 
is  gr';wlng  pressure  on  public  power  agen- 
cies to  nidjce  them  accept  higher  liiierest 
rates  That  pressure  will  be  Increased  dur- 
ing this  session  of  Congress. 

The  purpose  of  these  administrative  and 
legislative  actions  Is  to  reverse  the  national 
power  fxillcy  laid  down  In  the  RE.A  Act  and 
otlier  Pederal  legislation.  That  policy  pro- 
vides for  the  lowest  possible  rates  for 
power  produced  at  public  dams  consistent 
with  the  repayment  of  the  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect. It  has.  further,  historically  provided  a 
preference  to  public  power  for  cities,  munic- 
ipalities, public  agencies,  and  irrigation 
districts.  We  have  not  forgotten  that  when 
the  Prettidi'nt  was  called  Ui  give  an  example 
of  s»xaalLsm  he  named  the  T\'A.  The  Ad- 
ministration has  clearly  Ijeen  alined  with 
the  private  power  companies  dirlng  the  past 
7  years.  This  year  may  be  their  last  ciiance 
to  get  In  their  Ucks. 

As  p.T.rt  and  parcel  of  the  efTort  to  cut 
back  public  power  development,  we  ha>e 
been  fared  cooaistenUy  in  recent  years  with 
a  no- new-starts  policy.  This  h.is  been 
dressed  up  as  an  economy  measure.  The 
projects  wiilch  produce  Federal  public  power 
have  been  special  victims  of  tliis  no-ncw- 
startfi  policy.  We  authorized  some  32  proj- 
ects last  session  by  overriding  Uie  veto  of 
the  President  of  the  U.'ntfvl  .^tates.  I  am 
not  sure,  however,  how  fast  they  are  going 
to  start  because  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
can  impound  the  money  appropriated  to 
build  these  proJecU.  Some  of  the  ni<.»re  con- 
troversial new  starts  have  not  as  yet  tjecn 
able  to  get  underway. 

For  example.  Yellow  tail  Dam  on  the  Big 
Horn  River  was  authorized  in  1844  bls  part 
of  the  Missouri  Basin  program.  CoJigress 
has  repeatedly  confirmed  Its  decision  with 
reference  to  the  need  for  this  project.  Each 
and  every  year  f  )r  the  past  7  years  this  ad- 
ministration has  found  new  reasons  for  not 
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going  forward.  The  people  of  Montana  and 
Wyoming  need  this  project,  both  for  Its 
water  and  for  Its  power. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  authorized 
smaller  Missouri  Basin  projects  which  would 
yield  power  but  have  not  been  started  by 
this  administration  -and  will  n^-t  be  started 
unless  continuous  pressure  is  exercised. 

Tlie  seven  Colorado  River  States  have  a 
vit.ll  interest  In  the  pwwer  to  be  developed 
In  the  Upper  Colorado  River  storage  project 
This  administration  inherited  that  project 
from  Its  predecessor — fully  engineered  and 
ready  for  authonzauon.  The  Congress  au- 
thorized tni.s  project  under  reclamation  law, 
Including  public  transmission  lines.  Now. 
as  soon  as  the  project  Is  underway  private 
utilities  are  prepared  to  help  the  administra- 
tion economize  and  save  some  money.  In 
this  case  the  economy  consists  of  turning 
over  the  pub'..ic  power  to  the  private  utility 
companies  who  would  provide  the  trans- 
mission lines.  Here  again,  as  In  the  Colum- 
bia River  situation  this  power  would  in  the 
process  be  freed  of  the  preference  clause  and 
would  be  subject  to  distribution  by  a  pri- 
vate power  company. 

In  summary,  we  are  fighting  a  defensive 
battle  In  Congress  and  with  the  adminlstra- 
Uon  to  retain  what  we  have  In  the  public 
power  policy  of  this  Nation  for  the  benefit 
of  the  consumer 

The  executive  branch  has  teamed  up  with 
the  private  utility  and  the  t>anks  to  make  It 
tough  on  e\(ry  plia-se  <rf  public  power. 
Power  producing  projects  have  been  the  vic- 
tim of  the  no-new-8tart»  proeram.  Money 
has  been  tightened  up  on  REA  coopera- 
tive*—and  the  Interest  rates  have  been 
raised  The  so-cAlled  portnership  has  been 
actively  pushed  tc  lake  the  Federal  Go%ern- 
ment  out  of  power  production  at  federally 
built  proH<!t».  The  j>  >wer  preference  for 
public  agei^cK's  has  been  challenged  In  na- 
tional advertUlng  by  tlie  private  power 
lobby  -with  the  rj6t  of  the  advertising  writ- 
ten off  as  a  bii^ness  expense.  The  President 
described  T'VA  (»*  the  best  example  of  creep- 
ing socl.illsin  -  and  this  atUtude  has  perme- 
ated his  whole  adnrUnistratlon.  This  was  the 
most  direct  and  powerful  assault  on  the 
electric  consumer  In  the  past  30  years. 

On  the  wh'le.  we  have  sustshied  the  at- 
tack rather  well.  We  have  lost  no  major 
legislative  battles- no  laws  hnve  been  re- 
petUed.  Sf^me  have  been  wnt^red  down.  We 
have  been  hurt,  but  not  ruined. 

We  can  fight  1  more  year  We  will  be 
vigilant  and  active  in  defense  of  the  Interests 
of  the  electric  power  consumers.  And  we  can 
look  forward  after  8  lon«  hard  years  to  a 
new  adml:.lstraUon  that  will  support  and 
implement  the  5^  ytsars  of  Federal  ieglaiation 
beneficial  to  the  electric  power  consumers 
of  America. 


Forty-secoad  AaiuTersary  of  Ukrainian 
Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    T'.^K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Monday.  Januarw  25,  1960 

Mr  HALPERN  Mr  Speaker.  Januar>' 
22  wa."?  the  42d  annireisary  of  Ukrainian 
independence  In  the  20th  century.  It  Is. 
however,  far  more  than  Just  a  solemn 
commemci-ation  for  a  latter-day  event. 
It  justly  Is  emblematic  of  the  solidarity 
and  dedication  of  a  people  who  had 
e.-^tablished  their  own  government  and 
society  on  the  rich  western  .steppes  when 
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Europe  was  still  In  the  Du^  A^es,  cen- 
turies   before    William    the    Conqueror 

commanded  his  armies  to  cross  the  chan- 
nel and  a-ssault  the  Saxon  strongholds 
in  England. 

The  Ukrainian  struggle  for  independ- 
ence and  sell-determination  today 
spnnps  from  the  ages-old  tradition  of  a 
proud  people  who  have  never  relin- 
quished their  dream  despite  decades  of 
suppression  and  adversity. 

Those  of  u-s  who  are  free  call  out  to 
you  who  are  in  bondage,  "Do  not  despair. 
We  are  striving  to  create  a  world  where 
justice  and  p^eacc  .^hall  prevail,  when 
once  again  we  shall  welcome  you  as 
broiiiers  in  Uie  legions  of  the  free." 


Sarplni  Property  Disposal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or    MISSOITU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25.  1960 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker.  October  7  of  last  year  Tele- 
Pi  ompTer  Corp.  conducted  for  the  E>e- 
partmcnt  of  the  Army  an  experimental 
closed -circuit  televi.sion  auctioh  of  sur- 
phis  Department  of  Defense  materials. 
The  results  of  this  auction  are  worthy 
of  t!ie  attention  of  this  House  as  this 
system  may  offer  one  way  of  improving 
the  return  to  the  Government  on  the 
sales  of  its  surplus  materials.  The  De- 
partment of  Defen.se  alone  has  some 
$26  7  billion  in  salable  surplus  prop- 
erty, according  to  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  on  the  1960 
Department  of  Defense  appropriation 
bills,  and  an  increase  of  return,  however 
small — even  1  or  2  cents  on  the  dollar — 
on  this  property  would  be  of  real  eco- 
nomic significance. 

This  auction  was  cond'icted  sitnulta- 
nrou.sly  m  s.x  cilies.  with  bidders  in  each 
city  competing  not  only  with  one  another 
but  with  those  in  the  other  cities. 
Goods  for  sale  were  being  offered  from 
three  locations,  making  a  nine-station 
circuit  to  serve  this  sale.  The  obvious 
advantage  of  this  system  is  that  it  per- 
mits a  larger  number  of  potential  buyers 
to  evA'Cr  the  bidding  for  the  t^oods  on 
sale.  It  expands  the  market  and  thereby 
the  competition  for  these  goods. 

Go<xis  of  an  acquisition  cost  of  $2.- 
614.000  were  .sold  in  this  auction  for 
$534,556.  a  return  of  20.5  cents  on  the 
dollar  The  overall  average  for  Defense 
Depaitment  surplus  sales  is  in  the  ranee 
of  3  to  5  cents;  an  estimate  of  the  mate- 
rials in  this  sale,  including  heavy  ma- 
chinery, clothing,  and  marine  engines 
and  machinery,  put  their  likely  maxi- 
mum return  at  15  cents.  The  auction 
ran  for  over  8  hours  without  Interrup- 
tion for  technical  failure. 

As  a  member  of  the  newly -created 
Subcommittee  on  Defense  Procurement 
of  the  Joint  Economic  CocnmiUee,  I  find 
these  figures  quite  interesting.  This  one 
experiment,  of  course,  does  not  prove 
this  as  the  way  In  which  to  dispose  of  all 
surplus  property,  but  it  does  justify  fur- 


ther experimentation  with  it.  I  would 
also  raise  the  point  that  this  process 
might  better  be  turned  over  to  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  which,  with 
its  experience  in  the  field  and  its  charged 
responsibility  in  disposal  of  surplus  Gov- 
ernment property,  would  be  best  quali- 
fied to  make  use  of  it. 

In  connection  with  the  last  statement, 
I  would  like  to  enter  a  portion  of  a  letter 
of  evaluation  of  this  ^e  written  to  me 
by  the  Honorable  Franklin  Floete.  the 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration : 

DcAK  Ma.  Cmtra*  •  •  The  subject  sal© 
was  conducted  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army  as  an  experiment  designed  to  test  the 
effectlveneaB  of  this  medium  In  DOD  surplus 
■elUne.  The  sale  waa  planned  as  a  depar- 
ture from  traditional,  conventional  GoTem- 
ment  sales  methods,  with  a  view  toward 
attracting  new  buyers  through  a  mechanic 
to  broaden  market  appeal.  General  Bcrr- 
Ices  AdnUnlstration  personnel  observed  the 
sale  at  all  property  and  selling  locations. 

The  contractual  services  rendered  by  the 
TelePrompTer  Corp.  were  efficient  and  In 
keeping  with  good  professional  standards. 
It  should  t>e  reported  that  the  attendance  of 
479  buyers  distributed  between  8  viewing 
locations  was  less  than  anticipated,  but  was 
adequate  to  pw-oduce  spirited  Intercity  com- 
petition among  bidders.  The  sale  provided 
valid  experience  concerning  the  types  of 
property  suited  and  the  geographical  and 
market  considerations  which  are  Involved 
In  televised  selling. 

A  preliminary  evaluation  of  the  test  Indi- 
cates that  the  application  of  televUion  to 
sales  of  Government  property  must  be  lim- 
ited to  select  situations.  Additional  testing 
may  l)e  required  before  a  reliable,  conclusive 
evaluation  can  be  completed. 

One  Important  consideration  In  planning 
future  uses  of  televised  broadcasts  is  the 
heavy  cost  attending  the  transmission  serv- 
ice aiid  equipment 

Sincerely  yours, 

PaAirKI.tN    FtiOKTS. 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25, 1960 

Mr  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  is  my 
practice  every  Monday,  I  pwit  my  news- 
letter in  the  Rkcokd  so  that  my  col- 
leagues as  well  as  others  who  read  the 
CowcHESsiowAL  RECORD  may  know  my 
views  if  they  are  so  disposed. 

The  budget  message  is  of  great  Inter- 
est to  all  of  us.  F^3r  my  part,  I  decided 
to  write  the  President  a  letter  of  com- 
mendation wen  deserved,  as  my  news- 
letter for  this  week : 

WASHxmrrow  Retort  st  Cowckksbmah  Btdce 
Alger,  January  23,  1960 

THI  FlLlAiUENT: 

The  White  HOTtse, 
Wofhini^on..  D.C. 

Dkab.  Mh.  PrnxsoKwr:  Good  fcr  yoo.  Hav- 
ing studied  your  budget  mesBUge,  I  feel  oom- 
pelled  to  write  yon  thla  l^tcr.  M^vsovcr.  I 
beUcT*  tliat  a  majority  of  Dallas  dtlaens 
would  )oin  me  In  ttooss  thoughts.  Undoubt- 
edly  numberless  others  throughout  the  land 
feel  the  same. 
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Toun  la  no  easy  task.  We  all  know  tbat. 
Presenting  and  preparing  a  year's  budget 
for  our  National  OoTemment  U  toxigh.  but 
liardly  more  ao  than  a  long  list  of  dliBciilt 
things  that,  by  law.  we  require  you  as  Presi- 
dent to  do.  On  top  ot  the  all  Important 
military  expenses,  there  are  countless  Oot- 
enunent  functions  that  must  be  paid  for. 

Beaklas  reooounendlng  actkm.  you  have  to 
■■■amhln.  from  all  branches  of  Oovemment. 
•sUmatas  of  what  It  will  coat  to  carry  out 
the  laws  Ooagraaa  has  paaaed.  CXuagreas  may 
than  aooapt  or  Ignor*  your  recommendations. 
but  tha  fthanoaa  ar«  that  you  will  ba  blamed 
for  any  Inactioa  by  Oongreaa.  as  often  as 
ZK>t  by  tha  vary  Congreaamen  reaponslble. 
Woraa  yat.  many  of  our  people  simply  do  not 
undaratand  tha  raapectlre  functions  of  the 
Oonffaas  and  tha  Prealdent. 

m  Mfddltloii  to  tha  necaasary  expenses, 
thara  are  vidlaas  numbers  of  costly  pet  proj- 
acta  that  Ooogreasmen.  presstire  groups,  and 
tndlTidual  cltlauu  think  are  needed  right 
now.  It's  easy  for  any  of  us  to  lose  sight 
of  baste  obJectlTes  and  the  overall  picture. 
Tou.  of  course,  must  not.  It's  easy  for  some 
to  fi^ura  that  the  other  fellow's  needs  are 
not  so  Important  as  their  own.  Easy  too.  to 
demand  some  particular,  even  worthwhile, 
spending  project — "after  all.  It  doesn't  cost 
much" — without  fitting  that  demand  Into 
the  whole  nationwide  framework.  In  fact. 
It  would  probably  be  hard  for  many  people 
to  realize  Just  how  much  restraint,  self- 
dlBcllpllne.  and  willpower  It  takes  to  with- 
stand the  pressures  for  greater  8p>endlng 
when  preparing  the  budget.  Maybe,  over 
the  years,  that's  why  the  Government  often 
spends   more  than   it  takes  In. 

Well,  we  of  Dallas,  want  to  compliment 
you  and  to  encourage  you  in  the  statesman- 
like attitude  toward  spending  shown  by 
your  budget  message.  You  have  offered  us 
a  bcUanced  budget.  You  have  suggested  that 
we  pay  down  the  debt,  tipping  our  hats  to 
our  children  who  will  inherit  it.  You  ask 
us  to  look  forward  to  the  posaiblUty  of  a 
tax  cut,  if  we  follow  this  responsible  course 
you  have  charted. 

To  do  this,  you  have  chosen  to  delay  your 
request  for  some  of  the  money  for  Federal 
building  that  la  under  way  throughout  the 
Nation.  So.  the  shoe  Is  pinching  us  In 
Dallas.  We  have  high  hopes  for  our  Fed- 
eral building  conceived  and  based  on  sound 
economic  principles.  We  expected  speedy 
construction.  Now  It  will  be  delayed  since 
no  money  is  provided  In  the  current  budget, 
beyond  buying  the  site  and  preparation  of 
plans,  which  are  going  ahead  full  speed. 

Perhaps  It  would  be  expected  by  some, 
even  demanded,  that  we  now  solicit  you  to 
Include  the  funds  necessary  for  Imnaedlate 
construction  of  this  building,  Justified  by 
persuasive  arguments.  It  would  be  easy  to 
forget  the  national  picture  and  Just  demand 
this  admittedly  worthwhile  project. 

However,  sober  consideration  and  under- 
standing of  Federal  spending  is  not  new  to 
the  people  of  Dallas.  We  have  on  other 
occasions  declined  to  request  Federal  aid 
when  we  might  have  had  It  under  the  law 
Prom  time  to  time,  as  a  Representative,  I 
have  voted,  in  the  name  of  Dallas  people, 
against  boondoggle  bills,  even  when  it 
nneant  voting  against  some  Dallas  project 
Included  In  a  bill.  We  were  prepcired  then 
and  are  now  to  be  self-disciplined  and  re- 
sponsible In  our  attitude  toward  Federal 
spending. 

It  Is  possible  that  In  this  moment  of  his- 
tory, under  yovu*  leadership,  responsible  peo- 
ple everywhere  will  rally  around  your 
sensible  economic  course.  We,  In  Dallas, 
hope  so.  Stirely,  It  Is  not  too  much  to  ask 
that  we  delay  some  construction,  however 
worthwhile,  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of 
sound  fiscal  policy.  We  know  that  it  is  time 
we  got   ovir   house  In  order.     We  must   not 


spend  more  t>iAp  we  take  In.  We  must  cut 
our  debt.  We  should  reduce  the  tax  burden 
on  aai  people. 

We  cherish  our  freedoms  as  dearly  as  any 
generation  of  Americans  ever  did  and  we 
know  to  what  degree  they  may  hinge  on  our 
maintaining  a  sound  dollar.  Hence,  we  de- 
mand only  what  we  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand— sound  money  management. 

In  a  larger  sense  some  may  even  feel,  as  I 
do,  that  we  are  at  a  turning  point  in  history. 
We  should  count  the  blessings  of  a  free 
society  and  turn  decisively  and  resolutely 
away  from  the  false  charms  of  a  regimented 
plaimed  economy  resulting  from  crushing 
taxation  and  tha  big  spending  that  occa- 
sions it. 

We're  behind  you  and  want  you  to  stand 
firm  while  we  face  up  to  the  economic  facts 
of  life.     Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
Sincerely, 

BmTTCS  AI.CEX. 

Member  of  CongrtM 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  QUIGLEY 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOU.'-E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  25.  1960 

Mr.  QUIGLEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  would  like 
the  privilege  of  inserting  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Patriot  of  last  Thursday,  January  21,  in 
which  the  need  for  cooperation  among 
all  Americans  in  both  their  private  and 
public  capacity,  and  at  all  levels  of  local. 
State,  and  National  governments  is 
stressed  if  our  national  shrines  are  to  be 
preserved  from  commercial  desecration. 
This  editorial  highliehts  the  recently 
formed  Gettysburg  Battlefield  Preserva- 
tion Association,  an  organization  of  pri- 
vate citizens  constituted  to  bend  its  col- 
lective efforts  to  save  the  Gettysburg  bat- 
tlefield from  the  fate  of  unrestrained 
commercialization. 

The  editorial  also  raises  the  question 
about  what  the  State  governniont  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  local  Adams 
County  and  the  Cumberland  Township 
ofiBcials  are  doing  to  protect  the  battle- 
field site.    The  editorial  follows: 

PKrVATE-PtTBLIC     TEAMWORK     NEEDED     To     SaVS 

Shrines 

In  1&58,  more  tlian  20  million  persons  vis- 
ited historical  shrines  maintained  by  the 
National  Park  Service.  They  went  to  see 
the  battieflplds  and  r>ther  places  that  have 
figured  in  the  remarkable  development  of  a 
raw,  new  world  into  a  powerful,  respected 
nation. 

In  a  shocking  number  of  cases  what  they 
see  are  cheep  souvenir  st.^nds  and  houslni? 
subdivisions  crowding  right  up  to  the  edge 
of  Government-owned  land. 

Pennsylvanlans  need  po  no  f.arther  than 
Gettysburg  to  see  the  process  at  work.  If 
any  spot  In  America  should  be  treated  as 
sacred  soil  it  should  be  this  place  where  one 
of  the  most  decisive  and  bloody  battles  in  our 
history  was  fought:  where  Lincoln  uttered  hla 
few  words  that  have  become  a  classic  article 
of  faith  in  democracy.  Yet  the  main  high- 
way through  the  battlefield  is  lined  with 
motels  and  souvenir  shops.  Tracts  all  about 
the  national  park  stand  in  danger  of  bocjm- 
Ing  "tourist  traps. " 


Whose  duty  Is  it  to  protect  our  historical 
shrines  from  commercial  encroachment? 
Conrad  L  Wirth.  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  says  It  should  be  a  Joint  venture 
by  Federal.  State,  and  local  governments  with 
private  organizations  and  Individuals  chip- 
ping  In. 

As  far  as  Gettysburg  Is  concerned,  this  ap- 
pears to  be  the  only  way  that  the  battlefield 
can  be  protected  adequately  The  last  ses- 
sion of  Congre«  came  through  with  a  •450,- 
000  appropriation  to  buy  land  but  tied  up  the 
funds  with  the  stipulation  they  be  used  only 
to  get  prr^perty  that  has  already  been  com- 
mercialized. 

The  Oeltyaburg  Battlefield  Preservation 
Association  has  come  mui  being  to  help  fill 
the  gap  left  by  this  rather  shortsighted 
Federal  legl&laUon  It  has  Incorporated  for 
the  purpoee  of  raising  funds  to  buy  land  In 
d.-vnger  of  cfimmerrlallsatlon.  Already  sev- 
eral thMU*.ind  f>ers<>ns  h.-we  sent  contribu- 
tions to  the  organisation's  headquarters  In 
Gettysburg 

The  Federal  Oovemment  and  private  In- 
dividuals are  doing  something  toward  pre- 
serving Gettysburg.  What  about  the  State 
government?  And  officials  of  Adams  Coun- 
ty and  the  townships  atwut  Oettjrsburg? 
It  would  seem  that  Ix  th  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  I:>ca1  officials  have  a  strong  duty 
to  protect  the  area  Airtight  aonlng  laws 
by  the  localities  and  cooperative  purchit.'^es 
of  land  by  the  State  would  plug  up  the 
gape. 

Aa  the  National  Park  Service  points  out 
In  a  recent  bulletin,  more  and  more  people 
are  discovering  history.  The  growing  num- 
bers of  visitors  to  places  such  as  Gettys- 
burg Is  a  big  reason  for  the  threat  of  com- 
mercialization. It  would  be  tragic  if  this 
rise  in  the  public's  appreciation  of  a  rich 
American  heritage  should  become  blunted 
by  quick-buck  artists. 

I  would  also  like,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  in- 
sert my  te.stimony  given  today  before 
the  Interior  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  in  which  I 
think  I  point  out  that  all  of  these  local 
officials  are  at  least  making  an  effort  to 
solve  the  problems  which  e.xist  at  Get- 
tysbiirg.  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
testimony  makes  it  quite  clear  that  we 
are  still  a  considerable  distance  from  a 
solution  but  as  of  the  moment,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  everybody  involved  deserves  a 
big  A  for  effort. 

It's  been  my  experience  that  when  I 
am  in  the  Gettysburg  area  I  am  asked 
"Why  doesn't  Congress  do  something 
about  thf^  battlefield?"  And  when  I  am 
in  the  Congress  I  find  myself  being  asked 
'But  isn't  the  problem  at  Gettysboig  a 
local  one?"  I  would  suggest.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  if  preserving  the  Gettys- 
burg battlefield  as  a  sacred  shrine  i.s  a 
national  problem  it  is  one  that  cannot  be 
.solved  by  the  Congress  or  the  National 
Park  Service  without  the  full  and  com- 
plete cooperation  of  all  of  the  local  pov- 
emmental  units  as  well  as  the  local 
citizenry.  By  the  same  token,  if  the 
preservation  of  the  Gettysburg  battle- 
field is.  in  fact,  a  local  problem.  It  is  a 
problem  that  cannot  be  .solved  by  the 
efTorts  of  the  local  citizenry  and  the  local 
governmental  officials  without  the  help 
and  cooperation  of  the  National  Park 
Service  and  the  Congress. 

In  the  interest  of  solving  thLs  problem 
rather  thaii  placing  the  blame  for  a  lack 
of  a  solution,  I  Join  with  the  editorial 
writer  in  urging  private  and  public  team- 
work until  a  .satisfactory  answer  is  fi- 
nally reached. 
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My  testimony  follows: 

Testimony     bt    the    Honorable    Jakes    M. 
quioi.ey.  demoraat,  pennsylvania,  on  the 

I.NTERIOB      DCPAKTMENT     AFPHOPRLATION      EOS 

l&ol    Betore   the    Interiob   Subcommittee 

or  THE  Appropriations  Committee,  House 

or  Represejttatives,  Monday,  Jaktjaey  25, 

1960 

Mr  KawAN,  members  of  the  committee,  X 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify  on  the 
Iiitrrlor  Department,  and  more  specifically 
Uie  National  Park  Service,  appropriation  for 
fi.sc.ll   1961. 

Quite  specifically.  I  am  here  to  speak  about 
the  Gettysburg  NaUoual  Park  which,  as 
m»iiy  of  you  know,  Is  located  In  my  district. 
1  tiunk  perh^ps  the  best  service  1  can  per- 
f.irin  Is  to  bring  Uils  subcon^mlttee  up  to 
date  concerning  what  has  happened  at 
Gettysburg  since  last  year. 

Without  lr>-ing  to  open  any  old  wounds 
or  expressing  my  own  opinion,  which  varies 
st)mewhat  with  my  next  statement,  let  me 
ptjint  out  that  a  minor  furor  was  raised  in 
the  Gettysburg  area  ahen.  last  year.  Con- 
gress as  much  as  said  that  GMtysburg 
should  protect  Its  own  future  with  zoning 
and  that  Adams  County.  In  which  the  bat- 
tlefield lies  couid  help  preserve  the  Nation's 
shrine  by  preserving  Its  own  holdings  there. 

Once  the  understandable  disappointment 
over  lack  of  immediate  Federal  funds  dle- 
appeaj-e<l,  Gettysburg  and  its  friends  began 
to  work,  slowlj  but  in  earnest  The  seccmd 
battle  of  Gettysburg  which  start«l  with  skir- 
mishes in  tiie  public  press  settled  down  to 
a  serious  long-ranr.e  attack  of  the  problem 
on  four  separat-e  front,*..  Those  attacks  are 
local  action  with  planning  and  zoning,  na- 
tionwide action  wi*h  a  privately  sponsrrred 
fund-ralilng  campaign  executive  action  In 
the  form  of  a  pn)poBed  land  exchange  and. 
I  hope,  further  coiigre«56lonal  action  with  ap- 
propriations. 

Surveying  the  battlefield  front  by  front  let 
me  tell  you  about  the  8'.Atu6  of  aoning  first. 
Admittedly,  as  of  this  moment  Gettysburg 
and  the  adjacent  jurl«iicUor..s  are  stiil  s^irae 
distance  from  psv&slng  an  effective  zoning 
ordinance  as  stipulated  by  Congrese  last  year 
In  giving  an  appropriation  f<^r  the  battle- 
field Legally  it  takes  time  to  set  up  an 
effective  plan  for  the  future,  but  I  would 
like  tills  committee  to  know   that  the  steps 


have  been  started.  A  temporary  setback  or- 
dinance has  been  passed  by  Cumberland 
Township,  which  encompasses  approximately 
95  percent  of  the  battlefield.  The  enact- 
ment (rf  this  ordinance  was  In  the  nature  of 
a  hold-the-llne  action. 

The  Pels  Institute  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  has  begun  work  under  a  con- 
tract approved  by  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency.  A  comprehensive  gro'ft'th 
plan  for  the  future  will  be  presented  to 
Cumberland  Towi^hip  In  the  near  future,  a 
plan  which  I  feel  certain  a-lll  contain  pro- 
tecUon  for  the  batUefield. 

Now  IrX  me  say  that  I  think  Gettysburg, 
which  Incidentally  has  lu  own  planning 
cunuiilMlun.  and  Cumberland  Township,  and 
perhaps  Adnnu  County,  will  event utUly  all 
ei\act  planning  and  aoning  laws.  They  will 
do  this  not  because  of  tlie  battlefield,  nor 
because  Cor\gr«*e  would  like  them  to  do  so. 
but  because  people  generally  are  beginning 
U)  realise  that  plannirig  for  the  future  is 
the  only  way  to  protect  their  own  Ui vest- 
ments and  provide  for  an  orderly  develop- 
meiit  of  their  communities. 

The  secfind  front  is  actually  under  the 
command  of  a  military  man.  It  Is  a  front 
which  has  received  the  least  publicity  thus 
far  and  may  In  the  long  run  do  the  most 
good.  This  Is  the  Gettysburg  Battlefield 
Preservation  Association  whose  president  is 
Ma  J  WUliam  M.  Haller,  currently  stationed 
at  Port  Meade.  This  group  was  founded  last 
August  and  lncorp>orated  last  month  with  Its 
nucleus  among  students  of  the  Civil  'War. 
This  gr\'>up  hiis  already  raised  a  sizeable 
amount  of  money  and  Its  forthcoming  na- 
tional campaign  should  raise  a  great  deal 
nvjre.  Its  sole  aim  is  to  preserve  the  bat- 
Uefield in  the  best  way  possible,  aiding  eitlier 
with  money  or  land  donated  to  the  National 
Park  Service.  Here  i.-:  a  group  of  dedicated 
citizens  who  are  in  the  forefront  of  urging 
rongyesFlonal  action,  yet  at  the  same  time 
they  are  putting  their  money  where  their 
mall  is  by  following  up  their  letters  to  their 
Con^essmen  with  their  own  donations  to  the 
Battlefield  Preservation  Association. 

Then,  within  the  Park  Service  itself,  I'm 
happy  to  repxort  that  there  Is  in  the  process 
of  f -irmulation  a  p^tsible  exchange  of  some 
historically  less  valuable  property  presently 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government  for  some 
historically  very  valuable  property  owned  by 
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Tcr.SIUY,  J.\M  AHY  2C,  UKiO 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D,D.,  oHered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  God  we  come  each  with  mani- 
fold needs.  But  our  gi-catest  need  is  cf 
Tliee. 

Lift  us,  we  beseech  Thee,  above  the 
immediate  which  so  hems  us  in.  and  set 
our  livfis  in  the  wide  horizons  of  abiding 
veritu'.s 

As  Thy  servants  and  the  servants  of 
the  people  of  this  good  land,  in  this 
temple  of  democracy  save  us  from  any 
I'crversion  of  power  that  has  not  Thee 
in  awe. 

In  this  day  of  destiny  for  us  sind  for 
the  world  make  us  worthy  of  our  high 
calling  as  keepers  of  the  sacred  flame. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer  s  name. 
Amen. 


of    the   Journal   of   the  proceedings  of 
Monday,  January  25.  1960,  was  dispensed 

Willi. 

MESS.'VGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent cf  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 

UMITATION  OP  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rtile  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  statements  made  in 
connection  therewith  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Adams  County.  Just  to  digress  here  a  mo- 
ment, may  I  insert  into  the  record  of  these 
hearings  the  county  commissioners'  state- 
ment of  their  dilemma  In  which  they  find 
themselves  unable  to  legally  donate  their 
land  to  the  Government,  much  as  they  pos- 
sibly might  like  to  do  so,  I  might  add  they 
have  a  further  dilemma  In  that  they  also 
have  hopes  of  gaining  some  money  from 
land  sales  to  help  pay  for  their  new  and 
much-needed  county  home  for  the  aged. 
And  this  Is  where  a  land  swap  might  help 
out  a  great  deal.  Further.  It  would  satisfy 
one  of  the  congressional  complaints  that  the 
Park  Service  has  enough  land  already. 
HoweA-er,  1  must  point  out  that  there  U 
Just  a  limited  amount  of  land  that  Is  sult« 
able  for  swappi:^  and  for  this  reason  I 
would  not  suggest  that  a  land  swap  U  th* 
full  and  easy  answer  to  the  problem. 

The  commissioners  have  thus  far  been  pa- 
tient, and  in  their  way  cooperative  men. 
They  have  delayed  their  final  actions  as  long 
as  possible.  But  this  year  they  must  either 
swap  or  sell  or  give  up  the  Idea  of  a  new 
county  home.  This  Is  why  I  slnoerely  hope 
that  the  Idea  of  a  land  swap  may  be  ap- 
proved soon.  And  approvals  aplenty  It  will 
take — like  congressional  and  county  court 
iwrtlon  after  the  Park  Service  and  the  com- 
missioners agree. 

On  the  fourth  front  I  can  only  hope  that 
you  gent'emen  will  respond  to  the  needs  of 
history  and  a  growing  appreciation  of  the 
Civil  War, 

Last  year  when  Congress  set  aside  $460,000 
for  this  purpose  it  said  the  money  could  be 
used  at  Gettysburg  and  Manassas  provided 
they  met  the  stipulations  of  the  Congress, 
Unfortunately  for  Gettysburg.  Manassas  has 
enacted  what  is  considered  to  be  an  effec- 
tlve  county  Eoning  ordinance  which  the 
Park  Service  Is  urging  them  to  make  even 
stronger.  Thus  there  is  the  probability  that 
ail  of  the  money  may  be  used  there,  for  It 
is  In  keeping  with  both  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  the  law, 

Gettysburg  is  moving  In  that  direction. 
successfully,  I  think  on  three  fronts.  I  sin- 
cerely trust  that  you  gentlemen  will  pro- 
vide the  fourth  front  by  giving  the  Park 
Service  the  necessary  money  so  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  do  Its  fair  share  In 
tills  worthwhile  public  effort. 


the  election  laws,  was  taken.  I  was  In- 
advertently recorded  as  being  opposed  to 
passage  of  the  bill, 

Mr,  President,  if  I  had  been  present 
and  voting  I  would  have  voted  in  favor 
of  S,  2436.       

REPORTS    OF   COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  ol  committees 
were  submitt^ed: 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texaa, 

und  by  uiiarumous  consent,  the  reading 


FEDERAL  ELECTIONS  ACT  OP  1959— 
POSITION  OP  SENATOR  FROM 
MARYLAND 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
necessarily  absent  from  the  floor  when 
the  vote  on  S.  2436,  the  bill  to  amend 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  ARMED  SERVICES  TO  INVES- 
TIGATE CERTAIN  MATTERS  RE- 
LATING TO  THE  COMMON  DE- 
FENSE 

Mr.  STENNIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  261)  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  inves- 
tigate certain  matters  relating  to  the 
common  defense;  and.  under  the  rule, 
the  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  as 
follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  Oommitte*  on  Armed 
Services,  or  any  duly  authoriz»d  subcom- 
nuttee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections 
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134(a)  and  138  of  th«  Legislative  Reorgani- 
sation Act  of  1M4,  as  amended,  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to — 

( 1 )  common  defense  generally; 

(2)  the  War  Department  and  the  Military 
Establishment  generally: 

(3)  the  Navy  Department  and  the  Naval 
Establishment  generally: 

(4)  soldiers' and  sailors*  homes; 

(5)  pay.  promotion,  retirement,  and  other 
benefits  and  priylleges  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces; 

( 6 )  selective  service: 

(7)  size  and  composition  of  the  Army  and 
Navy; 

(8)  forts,  arsenals,  military  reservations. 
and  navy  yards: 

(9)  ammunition  depots: 

(10)  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  including  the  administration. 
sanitation,  and  government  of  the  Canal 
Zone; 

(11)  conservation,  development,  and  use 
of  naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserves; 

(12)  strategic  and  critical  materials  neces- 
tary  for  the  common  defense: 

(13)  aeronautical  and  space  activities  pe- 
culiar to  or  primarily  associated  with  the 
development  of  weapons  systems  or  military 
operations. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1960,  to 
January  31.  1961.  Inclusive,  is  authorized  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable:  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the 
minority  is  authorized  to  select  one  peri'on 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  he  appointed  and  his  compensat:r,n 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall 
not  be  less  by  more  than  $1,200  than  the 
highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services,  information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of 
the  Qovernment. 

Sec.  3.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution,  which  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $190,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


REPORT  OF  JOINT  ECONOMIC  COM- 
MITTEE— MINORITY.  SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL. AND  ADDITIONAL  VIEWS  S. 
REFT.  NO.   1043) 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  I 
submit  the  report  on  employment, 
growth,  and  price  levels,  pursuant  to 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  13  of  the 
86th  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  point  out  that  the  re- 
port Is  based  on  a  very  thorough  study  of 
the  whole  economic  situation  as  well  as 
the  specific  issues  of  full  employment. 
adequate  growth,  and  the  stability  of 
price  levels.  We  held  hearings  on  more 
than  40  days  and  examined  more  than 
100  witnesses,  whose  testimony  and  sub- 
mitted views  comprised  approximately 
3,700  pages  printed  in  some  13  volumes. 

We  also  authorized,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Otto  Eckstein.  23  special 
studies  which  are  either  completed  now 
or  will  come  from  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  by  the  end  of  this  month. 


The  staff  members  prepared  com- 
pletely on  their  own  initiative  and  direc- 
tion, without  any  prompting  on  economic 
matters  by  the  chairman,  a  stafT  report 
of  more  than  400  pages,  which  was  sub- 
mitted some  weeks  ago  and  has  been 
printed. 

This  rep>ort  is  the  final  report  of  the 
committee,  together  with  minority  viev.  j. 

My  own  judgment  may  be  somewhat 
biased  in  this  matter.  We  have  lived 
within  our  appropriations.  I  think  that 
no  comparable  public  body,  or  private 
body,  for  that  matter,  has  accomplished 
so  much  in  this  field  in  so  short  a  time 
with  so  small  an  expenditure  of  funds. 
Paraphrasing  Winston  Churchill,  I  think 
I  can  say  in  the  economic  world  never 
have  so  few  done  so  much  for  so  many. 

Mr.  President,  we  were  very  fortunate 
In  having  an  extremely  able  staff.  Most 
of  the  members  of  the  permanent  staff 
were  transferred  to  the  special  study.  I 
refer  particularly  to  Dr.  James  Knowles 
and  Mr.  Norman  Ture.  We  also  had  the 
very  able  administrative  services  of  Mr. 
John  Lehman. 

Furthermore,  we  formed  a  special  staff 
headed  by  one  of  the  most  brilliant  econ- 
omists in  the  country,  Dr.  Otto  Eckstein, 
an  associate  professor  of  economics  at 
Harvard  University.  We  wore  able  to 
obtain  the  services  of  Dr.  Warren  Smith. 
a  professor  of  economics  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan;  of  Dr.  John  H  Kare- 
ken,  from  the  University  of  Minnc-^ota; 
of  Dr.  Harold  M  Levin.=;on.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan;  and  of  Dr  Padraic 
Frucht,  formerly  with  the  US.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  previous  to  that  tune 
on  the  staff  of  Lawrence  College. 

We  also  had  further  members  of  the 
special  staff,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  the  li.st  of  the 
men  and  the  qualifications  of  the  major 
members  of  such  staff. 

There  beine:  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Dr  Otto  E^lc^tPln,  an  as.soclate  professor  of 
economics  at  Harvard  University,  received 
his  AB  deKT^p  fr  im  Princeton  in  1951.  and 
then  completed  his  AM.  (1952)  and  PhX). 
(13551  at  Harvard  University.  His  major 
interest  as  an  economist  has  been  In  the 
fields  of  public  finance  and  econometrics. 
Am^r.g  his  published  worlcs  are:  "Input- 
Output  Economics—  Irs  Nature  and  Use"  in 
Economic  Activity  Analysis,  edited  by  O. 
Morgenstern.  1954;  "Trends  In  Public  Ex- 
penditures In  the  Nf-xt  Decade,"  Committee 
for  Economic  r>velopnient.  April  1959;  and 
for  the  Joint  E^-'-nomlc  Committee,  "Infla- 
tion, the  Price-Wage  Spiral,  and  Economic 
Growth." 

Dr.  Warren  Smith,  professor  of  economics. 
University  of  Michigan,  author  of  numerous 
articles  on  monetary  problems  and  one  of 
the  foremost  schol:u-s  in  his  field.  Graduate 
of  University  of  Michigan;  PhD..  University 
of  Michigan 

Dr  John  H  Karelien,  a  monetary  econ- 
omist, is  on  leave  from  the  School  of  Busi- 
ness Ad.Tninistration.  University  of  Minne- 
sota He  was  birn  in  Buffalo,  N  Y  ,  in  1929 
and  holds  a  B  A  decree  from  the  University 
of  BufT.^io  He  received  a  d-^otorate  at 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
where  he  also  taught.  Since  September  1956 
he  has  been  associate  profe.ssor  of  economics 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  Dr  Karelcen 
has  written  widely  in  the  field  of  monetary 
policy. 


Dr  Harold  M  Levlnson  Is  on  leave  from 
the  University  of  Michigan  where  he  la  asso- 
ciate professor  of  economics  in  the  depart- 
ment of  economics  He  has  specialized  in 
the  field  of  labor  economics  and  Is  the 
author  or  coauthor  of  several  boofcs  In  that 
field,  including  ■Uniontfm.  W.ige  Trends,  and 
Inciime  Dl.strlbutlons,"  and  T,ab<jr  Relations 
and  Productivity  in  the  Building  Trades  " 
Dr  Levlnson  al.so  served  as  price  analyst 
with  the  Oftlce  of  Price  Administration.  He 
was  bfjrn  in  1910  In  Boston.  M.xss  ,  and  Ls  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan  from 
which  he  receUed  a  MBA  in  1942  and  a 
Ph  D  in  1950  He  has  been  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  since  1945 

I>r  Padraic  Prucht  will  cover  the  Interna- 
tional economic  aspects  of  the  study  as  well 
as  being  assigned  as  sp^erlal  economist  for 
the  minorl'y  Dr  Fru''ht  was  burn  in  1921 
aind  graduated  fr  m  Brown  University  In 
1047  He  received  a  Ph  D  from  Harvard 
University  In  1956  and  comes  to  the  study 
staff  from  the  research  staff  of  the  XJ3. 
Chamber  of  Conunerce  Previous  to  that  he 
was  assistant  professor  of  economics  at  Law- 
rence College  in  Appleton.  Wis  His  addi- 
tional fields  of  specialization  are  industrl.al 
organization,  price  and  allocation  theory, 
and  monetary  theory  and  policy. 

A.<«lstant  economist.s:  Thomas  Wilson  and 
MK^hael  Brower,  Harvard  Grad'.iaie  Schcxil. 

Junior  economists.  George  Blelle.  North- 
western University  Gradviate  School  Charles 
Warden.  Georgetown  University  Graduate 
School. 

^om  the  permanent  staff:  The  clerk  of 
the  committee,  John  Lehman,  will  serve  as 
administrative  officer  for  the  study.  James 
Knowles  will  serve  as  special  economic  ajun- 
sel.  with  particular  responsibility  fcjr  ad- 
vance planning,  the  organization  of  hearings, 
and  liaison  with  committee  members,  N  >r- 
man  Tiire,  fiscal  economist,  with  the  perma- 
nent staff. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr  President,  I  also 
R5k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  connection  with  thus  report  the  li.'rt 
of  the  hearings,  study  papers,  and  re- 
ports prepared  in  connection  with  this 
general  study. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Hearinos,  Stttdt  Pape»8,  and  Reports  Prk- 
PARED  Under  Studt  or  Employment, 
Growth,  and  Price  Levels 

REPORTS 

"Staff  Report  on  Employment,  Growth. 
and  Price  Levels."  December  1959      $1  50  ' 

"Employment.  Growth,  and  Price  Levels."  Re- 
port of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
pursuant  to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
13     86th    CongreH,    1st    session;    January 


1960. 


HEARINGS 


"Part  1  The  American  Economy.  Prob- 
lems and  Prospects,"  March  1959  > 

"Part  2:  Historical  and  Comparative  Rates 
of  Production.  Productivity,  and  Prices," 
May  1959      $2  ' 

"Part  3:  Historical  and  Comparative  Rates 
of  Labor  Force,  Employment  and  Unemploy- 
ment." June   1959.     35  cents.' 

"Part  4;  Influence  on  Prlcee  of  Changes  in 
the  Effective  Supply  of  Money."  July  1959. 
75  cents.* 

"Part  5:  International  Influences  on  the 
American  Economy,"  September  1959  50 
cents.' 

"Part  6A:  Ooverrunent's  Management  of 
Its  Monetary,  Fiscal,  and  Debt  Operations." 
September  1939.     $1.25. • 


» Part  1  Is  out  of  print. 

•Available  only  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Wa«hlngtx>n  25.  DC. 
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"Part  6B:  Govermnent's  Management  of 
ItJi  Monetary,  PUcal.  and  Debt  Operations." 
November  1969.     76  cents.* 

Part  6C  Government's  Management  ot 
lU  Monetary.  Fiscal ,  and  Debt  Operations," 
re  Jlles  to  qvieeUons  on  monetary  policy,  and 
otier   materials.   Novemt)er    1959      66   cents* 

Part  7:  The  Effect  of  Monopolistic  Quasi- 
Monopolistic  Practices  Upon  Prices.  Profits. 
Production,  and  Emplo>'ment  '  November 
1959.      »1.36  = 

•Part  8  The  Effect  of  Increases  In  Wages, 
Selaries  and  the  Prices  of  Personal  Servtcee, 
Tfigether  With  Union  and  Professional  Prac- 
U(  ee  Upon  Prices.  Profits.  Production,  and 
Employment."  N<jvember  1959     75  cent*  • 

"Part  9A:  Constructive  Sugkfestlons  for 
RjconclUng  and  Simultaneously  Obtaining 
the  Three  Objectives  of  MHilinum  Employ- 
ment, an  Adequate  Rate  of  Growth,  and  Sub- 
Ktintlal  Stability  of  tiic  Price  Level."  Decem- 
b<r  1959.     70  cents  ' 

Part  8B  "  Snme  title  as  9A  Materials 
Bi-bmitted  by  12  organizations  at  the  Invi- 
tation of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
I><«nber  1959      45  cents  ' 

■pan  10  Additional  Materials  Submitted 
for  the  Record.  '  in  press,  Jp.nuary  1960 

ST  I'D  T  PAPERS 

"No.  1-  Recent  Inflation  In  the  United 
States,"  by  Charles  L  Schultze.  September 
1&59  ' 

"No  2  Steel  and  the  Postwar  Inflation." 
bj  Otto  Bcltsteln  and  Gary  Fromm,  Novem- 
b<r  1959.     25  cents 

"No  3;  An  Analvsls  of  the  Inflation  in  Ma- 
chinery Price*. ■  by  Thomfli  A  Wilson,  No- 
vember 1959  (Included  with  Study  Paper 
No    2  ) 

•No  4  Analysis  of  the  Rlrtng  Costs  of 
Public  Eduratlon.  •  by  Werner  Z  Hlrsch.  No- 
T€mk>er   1959      30  cents 

"No  5  Trends  in  the  .Supply  and  Demand 
of  Medical  Care."  by  Markley  Robert*.  No- 
vember 1959.  (Includod  with  Study  Paper 
No   4  ) 

"No.  6:  T^-.e  Extent  and  Nature  of  Prlc- 
tlonal  Unemployment,  by  the  Bureau  of 
Lt.bor   Statistics,    November    1959.      25   cents. 

No  7:  The  Incidence  of  Inflation:  Or  Who 
Oi'ts  Hurt'"  by  Seymour  E.  Harris,  November 
1959.    45  cents 

"No.  8  Prt^tectlon  Against  Inflation,"  by 
H  S  Houthakfeer.  November  1959  (Included 
wth  Study  Paper  No.  7  » 

"No.  9:  The  Share  of  Wages  and  Salaries 
In  Manufacturing  Income.  1947  1956,"  by  Al- 
fred H  Conrad,  November  1959.  (Included 
wth  Study  Paper  No   7  ) 

"No  10  Potential  Public  Policies  to  Deal 
With  Inflation  Caused  by  M.'irket  Power  "  by 
Emmette  S  Rcdford,  December  1959.  25 
ctnts. 

"No.  11:  A  Brief  Interpretive  Survey  of 
Wage-Price  Prc>blemfi  in  Europe."  by  Mirk 
Lolserson.  December  1959.  (Included  with 
S'.udy  Paper  No    10  ) 

"No.  12:  The  IjOW  Income  Population  and 
B«x>nomlc  Growth."  by  Robert  J  Lampman. 
December  1959     25  cent* 

"No.  13:  The  Adequacy  of  Resovirces  for 
■oonomic  Grf»wth  In  the  United  States."  by 
Joseph  L.  PlPher  And  Edward  Boorstein  De- 
cember 1959.  (lucluded  with  Stiidv  Paper 
Nd.   12.) 

"No.  14:  Financial  Aspects  of  Postwar  Eco- 
nomic Developments  In  the  United  States." 
by  John  Gurlcy,  in  press.  January  1960 

"No.  15:  Profits.  Profit  Markups,  and  Pro- 
dicUvity:    An  Ex-omlnation  of  Corporate  Be- 
hivior  Since  1947,"  by  Edwin  Kuh.  in  press, 
'     Junuary    1960 

"No  16;  Internal I'^nal  Effecti;  of  US  Eco- 
nomic Policy,"  by  Edward  M  Bernstein,  Jan- 
uary 1960.     30  cents. 


•  Available  only  from  the  Superintendent 
o'  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office. 
V'ashlngton  25,  DC. 


"No  17  Prices  and  Costs  In  Manufactur- 
ing Industries,  '  by  Charles  L.  Schultze  and 
Joseph    L    Tryon,    January    1960.      20    cents. 

"No.  18  National  Security  and  the  Amer- 
ican Economy  in  the  19fl0'»,"  by  Henry 
Rowen,  in  press.  January  1960. 

"No  19  Debt  Management  In  the  United 
States  •■  by  Warren  L.  Smith,  in  press.  Jan- 
uary 1960 

"No  20:  The  Potential  Economic  Growth 
of  the  United  i-tttes."  by  James  W  Knowles. 
in  press,  January  1960. 

"No  21  Postwar  Inflation,"  by  Harold  M 
Levlnson.  in  press    January  1960 

•  No  22  An  Evaluation  of  Anti-Trust  Pol- 
icy Its  Relation.*!  lo  Economic  Growah  Full 
Employment,  and  Prices."  by  Theodore  J 
Kreps,  in  press    January  1960 

'No  23  Unemployment  in  Surplus  Labor 
Market  Areas  '  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics   In  pre«iE.  January   1960. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  members  of  the  committee, 
both  the  majority  and  minority  mem- 
bers, for  the  cooperation  which  they 
showed  in  the  conduct  of  the  hearuigs. 

I  also  wish  to  say  that  the  minority 
members  were  allowed  to  name  a  mem- 
ber of  the  special  staCf.  who  was  in  a 
sense  their  special  representative 

I  do  not  know  the  political  affiliations 
of  a  single  member  of  the  sE)ecial  stafl. 
No  question  atxiut  this  was  ever  asked  by 
me,  at  least 

Tne  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
expired. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr  President.  I  ask 
uiianimou.s  cc  nsent  that  I  may  have 
1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr.  President.  I  know 
the  StafT  members  are  loyal  Americans 
and  men  who  .'^tand  well  in  their  profes- 
sion. They  did  an  honest,  conscientious 
job.  without  fear  or  favor 

Mr.  JAVnS  Mr  President,  will  tne 
Senator  yield  to  me  upon  the  same 
subject? 

Mr  DOUGLj».S  I  should  be  glad  to 
yield. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  inform  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
a  half  minute  remaining.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  wishes  to  be  recog- 
nized in  his  own  right,  he  will  have 
3  minutes. 

Mr  JAVrrs  Mr  President,  may  I  be 
recognized '^ 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee. This  monumental  study,  concern- 
ing which  we  have  come  to  different  con- 
clusions, but  without  rancor,  represents, 
on  the  one  hand,  rather  a  triumph  of 
handling  by  the  chairman,  who  presided 
over  very  complicated  hearings  with  the 
createst  of  t^^ct.  accommodation  to  the 
minority,  judiciousness,  and  desire  to 
bring  out  all  the  facts. 

I  join  my  dear  friend  and  colleague 
[Mr.  Douglas].  I  hope  Members  will 
read  this  study.  This  is  the  anatomy  of 
the  economy  of  our  country  and  of  our 
countrj''s  place  in  the  economy  of  the 
world.     I  think  it  is  absolutely  essential 


Information  for  every  Senator.  I  hope 
the  report  will  not  merely  be  filed  away. 
It  is  short,  snappy,  and  full  of  Important 
facts.  It  is  not  discursive  at  all.  I 
think  it  constitutes  a  ^eat  tribute  to  the 
fine  chairmanship  of  our  collea«:ue  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  an  additional  minute  by  unan- 
imous consent.  I  thank  m.v  colleague  for 
his  words  of  praise.  They  are  very 
sweet. 

In  particular,  I  am  grateful  for  his 
statement  that  I  presided  with  tact,  be- 
cause I  think  this  is  not  commonly  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  virtues  which  I 
possess.  So  these  words,  in  particular, 
please  me  very  much. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  made  a 
magnificent  contribution  to  the  work  of 
this  committee,  as  he  does  in  connection 
with  everything  with  which  he  is  asso- 
ciated. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  report  be  printed,  with  illus- 
trations, together  with  minority,  supple- 
mental, and  additional  views. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  report  will  be  received 
and  printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CX)RE,  Mr.  President.  I  have  ex- 
amined the  report  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  and  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues and  to  the  Presiding  Officer  and 
to  the  country.  The  great  debate  now 
under  way  with  respect  to  the  monetary 
policy  has  a  meaning  for  every  American 
citizen.  Its  outcome  has  a  particular 
meaning,  and  will  have  a  great  influence 
on  the  cost  of  living.  I  feel  the  Joint 
Committee  has  performed  a  commend- 
able function,  has  made  a  diligent  study, 
and  has  rendered  a  competent  report. 

Although  I  do  not  find  myself  in  full 
agreement  with  all  aspects  of  the  recom- 
mendation, I  do  commend  it  to  the  care- 
ful examination  of  every  Member  of 
this  body.  I  wish  to  congratulate  the 
members  of  the  committee  upon  the 
service  which  they  have  performed. 


BILI^  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    JOHNSON  of  Texas: 

S  2906  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Columbus  Bend  project. 
Texas,  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Johnson  of  Texas 
when   he    introduced    the   above    bill,   which 
appear  under  a  senarate  heading.) 
By  Mr   MURRAY: 

S  2907.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of   Giuseppe 
Borsa;    to   the    Committee   on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.  NEUBERGER: 

S  2908  A  bill  to  amend  section  307  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  to  provide  for 
a  study  to  be  conducted  of  the  advisability 
and  pracMcabllity  of  the  establishment  of  a 
Point  Pour  Youth  Corps;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations 

(See  tl^e  remarks  of  Mr    Nettbergee  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr   BARTLETT: 

S  2909.  A  bill  to  repeal  an  act  entitled 
"An  act  extending  the  time  In  which  to  file 
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•dverae  claims  and  Institute  adverse  suits 
against  mineral  entries  in  the  district  oi 
Alaska",  approved  June  7.  1910  (36  SUU 
459);  and 

S.  2910.  A  bill  to  provide  preference  right 
to  certain  land  in  Alaska  to  Jesse  Lee  Cau- 
dlll  of  Palmer,  Alaska,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JAVTTS: 

S.  2911.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Housing  Act 

of    1950    to   authorize    additional    loans    for 

college  housing,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 

the   Committee   on   Banking   and   Currency. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

ExATTNa)  : 

S.  2912.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing  Act 
of  1950  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  loans 
permitted  to  be  made  In  any  State:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(3e«  the  rem^arks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KT7CHEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Engls)  : 

S.  2913.  A  bill  authorizing  bank  protection 
and  channel  msUntenance  of  the  Sacramento 
River,  Calif.,  In  the  interest  of  flood  con- 
trol, and  tar  other  piirposes;  to  the  Com- 
znlttee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MURRAY   (by  request)  : 

S.  2914.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  purchase 
and  exchange  of  land  and  interests  therein 
on  th«  Blue  Ridge  and  Natchez  Trace  Park- 
ways; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   KSKNZDY    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Hast)  : 

S.  2915.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Sec\irlty 
Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  so  as  to 
provide  insurance  against  the  costs  of  hos- 
pital, n\irslng  home,  home  nursing  service, 
and  diagnostic  outpatient  hoepltal  services 
fo'  persons  eligible  for  old-age,  survivors 
and  disability  insurance  benefits,  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kknnkdt  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
tmder  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNTSON  (by  request)  : 

S.  2916.  A  bill  to  simplify  the  admeasure- 
ment of  small  vessels;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnitson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 


authorization:  for  committee 
on  armed  services  to  in- 
vestigate certain  matters 
relating    to    the    common 

DEFENSE 

Mr.  STENNIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  261)  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  investi- 
gate certain  matters  relating  to  the  com- 
mon defense;  and.  under  the  rule,  the 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Stennls, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCU- 
MENT. REPORT  ON  COLD  WEATH- 
ER AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  GRUENING  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (S.  Res.  262) ;  which  was 


referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 

Administration : 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  the  report  prepared  by  the 
Science  and  Technology  Division  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  on  cold  weather  agricul- 
ture and  that  there  l>e  prl.ited  two  thou- 
sand additional  copiea  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


COLUMBUS  BEND  PROJECT. 
TEXAS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  constiiict.  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Columbus  Bend  project  on 
the  Colorado  River  m  Texas. 

The  Columbus  Bend  project  calls  for 
the  construction  of  the  seventh  dam  in 
the  system  of  the  Lower  Colorado  River 
Authority  which  has  harnessed  floods  of 
the  Colorado  and  made  them  serve  the 
people  of  Texas  and  the  Nation. 

I  am  proud  of  what  we  have  done  in 
Texas  in  recent  years  to  conserve  and 
develop  the  resources  of  our  rivers.  But 
I  am  particularly  proud  of  what  has 
been  done  on  the  Colorado  River. 

When  I  represented  the  10th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Texas  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  worked  hard  to  get 
Texas  and  the  Federal  Government 
working  together  on  this  lower  Colorado 
project.  And  I  am  proud  to  say  that  to- 
day the  six  dams  of  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  Authority  and  their  related  facih- 
ties  represent  a  model  for  development 
of  a  basin  s  water  resources. 

The  new  dam  authorized  to  be  con- 
structed by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
under  this  bill  would  be  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Author- 
ity S3^tem.  It  will  be  located  down- 
stream from  the  existing  dams,  and  in 
addition  to  controlling  inflows  below 
these  dams,  it  will  capture  water  which 
Is  released  in  the  production  of  hydro- 
electric power  upstream.  It  will  pro- 
vide 180.000  acre-feet  of  con.servation 
storage  and  will  yield  even  in  the  dryest 
years  between  100.000  and  125,000  acre- 
feet  of  water  for  municipal  and  industrial 
use  which  would  otherwise  l>e  wasted  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  Columbus  Bend  project  ha,s  been 
under  study  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion and  the  Lower  Colorado  River 
Authority  for  several  years.  I  under- 
stand that  a  report  on  the  project  will 
made  to  Conrrress  in  a  few  weeks,  but  the 
study  has  progressed  far  enough  to  dem- 
onstrate clearly  that  this  will  be  an  ex- 
tremely worthwhile  project  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  to  undertake. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  thou^'h  Fed- 
eral funds  will  be  u.sed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  dam,  much  of  the  cast  of  the 
preliminary  investigation  was  paid  for 
by  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Authority, 
and  all  of  the  money  which  the  Federal 
Government  will  expend  in  this  project 
will  be  reimbursed  by  the  LCRA.  except 
the  relatively  .small  amount  allocated  to 
fish  and  wildlife  benefits. 

The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion will  show  the  Columbus  Bend  proj- 
ect to  be  an  excellent  investment  for  the 
Federal  Government.  And  I  know  that 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 


Affairs  will  give  this  project  Its  favorable 
consideration  at  an  early  date. 

The  PRESIDEJNT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  'S.  2906 '  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  oper- 
ate, and  maintain  the  Columbus  Bend 
project.  Texas,  introduced  by  Mr.  John- 
son of  Texas,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


POINT  4  YOUTH  CORPS :  AN  OPPOR- 
TUNITY TO  STIMULATE  INTER- 
NATIONAL LT^DERSTANDING 

Mr    NEUBERGER.     Mr.  President.  I 

Introduce  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  a  study  of  the  advisa- 
bility and  practicability  of  establishing 
a  Point  4  Youth  Corps  to  train  youn« 
men  and  women  for  service  throughout 
the  world  in  U.S.  technical  cooperation 
programs. 

My  bill  is  identical  to  a  measure  intro- 
duced January  14,  1960,  by  Representa- 
tive Henry  Reu5;s  of  Wisconsin.  I  think 
Representative  Rrtr.ss'  idea  is  a  pood  one. 
I  am  pleased  to  mtroduce  a  companion 
bill  today. 

Mr  President,  this  bill  would  have  the 
President  conduct  the  study  through  a 
nongovernmental  research  group,  uni- 
versity, or  foundation  within  1  year. 

Objectives  of  the  corps  to  be  considered 
by  the  organization  conducting  the  study 
would  be :  First,  to  make  additional  tech- 
nical manpower  available  to  carry  out 
economic,  medical,  educational,  and 
community  development  programs  In 
underdeveloped  friendly  foreign  coun- 
tries; Second,  to  assist  in  broadening  the 
understanding  by  the  peoples  of  other 
nations  of  the  ideals  and  aspirations  of 
Americans:  and  third,  to  offer  our  young 
people  an  opportunity  to  serve  their 
country  in  a  stimulating  way.  while 
broadening  thoir  understanding  of  the 
problems  facing  other  peoples  and 
nations. 

Points  to  be  covered  by  such  a  study 
would  include  the  type  of  projects  which 
might  be  appropriate;  the  role  of  private 
orsamzations;  whether  service  In  the 
corps  should  be  considered  as  satisfying 
military  service  obligations;  conditions 
of  employment;  traimng  and  orienta- 
tion; requirements  for  acceptance:  ad- 
ministration of  the  corps;  and  coordina- 
tion with  existing  technical  cooperation 
programs. 

Mr.  President.  Representative  Reitss' 
suggestion  represents  both  a  challcn,L:e 
to  youth  and  a  possible  aid  to  more 
effective  foreign  policy  implementation. 

Growth  of  underdeveloped  nations  is 
one  of  the  most  exciting  stories  of  our 
time.  In  Asia  and  Africa  and  Latin 
America  there  are  many  important  tasks 
which  could  utilize  the  minds  and  muscle 
of  American  young  people. 

And  as  Representative  Reuss  has 
pointed  out — 

The  peoples  of  the  developing  countries 
need  econonilc  assistance,  but  even  more 
they  can  profit  from  exposure  to  the  ideas 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Young  Americans  who  are  willing  to  help 
with    an    irrigation    project,    with    digging    a 
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TillaKe  well,  with  setting  up  a  rural  school, 
eot:ld  be  one  of  our  beet  ways  for  creating 
such  a  plct\ire  of  An^erlcA. 

".The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bili  will  t)e  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

'i'he  bill  <B>.  2908 <  to  amend  section  307 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  to 
pre  vide  for  a  study  to  be  conducted  of 
th(  advisability  and  practicabihty  of  the 
estiblishment  of  a  Point  4  Youth  Corps, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Neitberger.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
fer-ed  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Re  ations. 


PROPOSED  >J^ENDMENTS  OF  HOUS- 
ING ACTT  OF   1950 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  I  intro- 
du<;e,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
pre  vide  an  additional  $250  million  In 
loans  for  construction  of  college  and 
student  nurse-mtem  housing.  The  pro- 
gram presently  has  exhausted  for  col- 
leg''  housing  virtually  all  but  $5  million 
held  as  a  minimum  reserve  fund,  with 
api>roximately  $144  million  In  applica- 
tions pending.  Under  the  bill,  $25  mil- 
lion would  be  earmarked  for  nurse- 
int-'m  housmg  and  another  $25  million 
for  related  facilities,  out  of  the  total 
$2£0  million  provided. 

In  addition.  I  am  introducing  a  second 
bill,  for  myself  and  my  colleague,  the 
jurior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating! — and  I  am  sure  my  colleague 
wilt  wish  to  add  a  word  to  what  I  am 
sajing  at  this  time — to  amend  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1950  to  raise  to  12 '2  percent 
the  maximum  amount  of  college  hou.sing 
loans  permitted  to  be  made  in  any  one 
St£  te,  as  compared  with  the  present  pro- 
vLs  on  of  a  10  p>ercent  limit  on  total  loan 
furids  available  to  Institutions  desiring 
to  build  new  dormitory  or  related  fa- 
cilities. New  York  State,  which  edu- 
cates approximately  12^2  percent  of  all 
U.S.  college  and  graduate  students,  and 
Caifornla,  which  has  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  such  students,  have  both  reached 
thKt  10  percent  limitation  on  con.struc- 
tioa  loan  funds;  and  In  the  case  of  New 
York,  the  backlog  of  unmet  loan  applica- 
tions Is  more  than  $10  million  for  college 
ani  student  nurses'  housmg. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion— both  the  bill  introduced  by  me 
akne  and  the  bill  introduced  by  me  and 
my  colleague  I  Mr.  Keating) — repre- 
sents the  absolute  minimum  which  is 
re<iuired  to  meet  an  emergency  .situation 
as  the  college  dormitory  and  student 
nurse-intern  federally  aided  hou-sing 
co;vstruction  program  is  facing  termina- 
tion despite  the  fact  that  college  enroll- 
ment figures  are  .soaring  and  the  need  for 
additional  facilities  is  growing  still  more 
rapidly. 

By  1970,  US.  college  and  university 
enrollment  is  expected  to  almost 
double — expanding  from  today's  3.500.- 
003  students  to  between  6  million  and  7 
mllion  10  years  from  now.  Today  there 
are  850.000  student.s  living  in  college 
ard  university  housing  facilities.  By 
1970,  114  percent  more — an  additional 
960,000  students — will  seek  accommoda- 
tions on  U.S.  campuses.  If  we  are  to 
m.imnize  what  in  any  event  may  result 


in  the  severe  straining  of  existing  fa- 
cilities for  living  and  study  space,  cafe- 
terias and  student  unions,  this  Federal 
oollege  housing  loan  program  cannot  be 
scrapped.  It  must  not  be  terminated 
now  in  this  critical  era  when  American 
youth  must  equip  itself  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  U.S.  world  leadership  and  the 
challenge  of  the  space  a*e.  Only  new 
loan  funds  made  available  promptly  can 
help  keep  college  doors  wide  and  properly 
open  in  the  years  ahead. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  program  In 
1950.  $1,175  million  has  been  authorlze<i 
of  which  $1,158,000  has  been  approved, 
committed,  or  reserved.  To  date,  with 
repayments  that  have  come  In,  $27  mll- 
hon  is  left ;  $22  million  of  that  has  been 
reserved  for  new  housing  facilities  for 
nurses  and  Interns,  and  the  remaining  $5 
million  represent  a  contingency  fund. 
From  1955  through  1958.  applications 
were  processed  at  the  rate  of  $250  million 
annually. 

The  popularity  of  this  Federal  college 
housing  loan  program  has  been  enor- 
mous, and  its  desirability  has  been  rec- 
ognized by  the  administration,  which 
asks  for  its  continuance  as  part  of  a  new 
program  to  be  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  I  am  cosponsor  of  the  en- 
abhng  legislation,  but  at  the  same  time, 
stopgap  legislation  Is  urgently  required 
to  meet  the  tremendous  backlog  of  pend- 
mg  apphcations  fast  approaching  $150 
million. 

At  the  same  time,  it  Is  equally  Impor- 
tant that  we  scale  the  total  amount  of 
loan  funds  available  to  Institutions  in 
one  State  far  more  realistically  than  the 
present  10  percent  limitation  permits. 
Right  now.  New  York  colleges  and  uni- 
versities educate  one  student  out  of  every 
nine  attending  such  Institutions  In  the 
United  States,  although  our  State  is  eli- 
gible to  receive  only  $1  out  of  every  10. 
Thus,  this  limitation  does  not  take  into 
account  the  heavier-than-average  high- 
er education  load  carried  by  New  York 
institutions,  nor  does  it  allow  for  the  fact 
that  construction  costs  for  the  type  of 
facilities  provided  under  the  program 
run  20  percent  higher  in  my  State,  figur- 
ing out  to  $5,700  per  student  rather 
than  the  $4,700  average  per  student  in 
the  United  States.  To  me.  these  are 
conclu-sive  facts  in  support  of  the  second 
bill  introduced  today  to  increase  the  10 
percent  limit  to  12 '^  percent,  as  Is  pres- 
ently the  case  with  authorizations  under 
the  Federal  urban  renewal  program. 

Among  the  out.standing  New  York  edu- 
cational institutions  with  applications 
pending  for  housing  loans  but  for  which 
there  is  no  available  money  right  now 
are  Albany  Law  School  and  Albany  Med- 
ical College,  Ithaca  College,  Syracu.se 
University,  Cazenovia  Junior  College, 
Julliard  School  of  Music,  New  York  City, 
Keuka  College.  Montefiore  Hospital  of 
the  Bronx,  and  Maimonides  Hospital  of 
Brooklyn  Others  who  have  advised  me 
about  the  value  of  this  program  and 
urged  support  for  its  continuance  in- 
clude: Rosary  Hill  College  in  Buffalo,  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Long  Island  University,  Brooklyn  Col- 
lege, and  Cornell  University.  These  In- 
stiiuiions  and  scores  moie  in  oliier  parts 


of  the  country  will  benefit  substantially 
if  Congress  moves  swiftly  to  bolster 
through  new  authorization  the  all -im- 
portant college  housing  and  nurse-intern 
housing  program. 

Obviously,  the  allocation  which  is 
made  now,  of  only  10  percent  to  each 
State,  is  Inadequate  to  enable  us  to  do 
the  job  which,  in  the  highest  national 
interest,  must  be  done. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce  the  two 
bills,  for  appropriate  reference,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bills 
may  be  printed  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
bills  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits. 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  and  ordered  to  t)e  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

S.  2911.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing  Act 
of  1950  to  authorize  additional  loans  for 
oollege  housing,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
401(d)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950  is  amend- 
ed as  follows. 

(ai  By  striking  out  "$  1.1 75 .000.000"  and 
Inserting    In    lieu    thereof    "$1,426,000,000"; 

(b)  By  striking  out  "»125,000.000"  In  the 
first  proviso  relating  to  other  educational  fa- 
cllltlee  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "tlSO,- 
000.000  ";   and 

(c)  By  striking  out  "$50,000,000"  In  the 
second  proviso  relating  to  hospitals  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$75,000,000". 

By  Mr  JAVITS  (.for  himself  and  Mr, 
Kkatenc)  : 

S  2912.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing  Act 
of  1950  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  loans 
permitted  to  be  made  In  any  State. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  section 
403  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "10'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "121-3". 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  cosponsor  the  bill  just  in- 
troduced by  my  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  jAvrrsl  to 
amend  section  403  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1950,  as  amended,  by  providing  that 
the  existing  limitation  on  the  propor- 
tion of  Federal  college  housing  loan 
funds  available  to  higher  educational 
institutions  within  any  one  State  be  in- 
creased from  10  percent  to  12.5  per- 
cent. 

This  proposal  was  prompted  by  the 
fact  that  current  provisions  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1950  prevent  my  own  State 
of  New  York  from  receiving  its  fair 
share  of  Federal  college  housing  grant- 
in-aid  funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  sp>oken  many 
times  on  the  overall  difficulties  experi- 
enced by  my  State  as  a  consequence  of 
its  not  getting  a  fair  share  of  total  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  funds.  To  i:iustrate 
the  dilemma  which  New  York  faces,  the 
taxpayers  of  New  York  State  pay  $2.95 
in  taxes  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
every  dollar  received  in  aid  from  Uncle 
Sam.  I  am  extremely  Interested  in  see- 
ing positive  and  direct  action  taken  to 
give  my  State  a  fairer  break.    The  bill 
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which  Senator  Javtts  and  I  h*Te  intro- 
duced today  constitutes  a  concrete  step 
by  which  fairer  treatment  can  be  ac- 
corded to  my  State  and  other  States 
which  are  similarly  "shortchsmged"  by 
the  Federal  OoTcmment. 

In  the  field  of  higher  education,  the 
most  recent  enrollment  figures  reported 
by  the  VS.  OfDce  of  Education  show 
that  fall  1959  degree-credit  enrollment 
in  New  York  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation exceeds  10  percent  of  the  total 
enrollment  figure  for  the  Continental 
United  States.  In  other  words,  it  is 
clear  that  under  present  law  New  York 
is  not  eligible  to  receive  its  equitable 
share  of  Federal  college  housing  loan 
funds  because  of  the  legal  limitation  on 
the  amount  which  may  be  borrowed  for 
dormitories  by  higher  educational  in- 
stitutions within  any  one  State. 

There  are  now  more  than  120  public 
and  private  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  my  State.  Mr.  Charles  A.  Brind. 
counsel  to  the  University  of  the  State 
oi  New  York,  has  recently  informed  me 
that  "In  the  Ught  of  the  need  of  New 
York  State — which  has  over  100  colleges, 
plus  19  units  of  the  State  University — 
the  amount  of  money  allocated  to  New 
York  State  and  available  to  these  in- 
stitutions, with  the  10  percent  limitation. 
Is  exceedingly  low." 

Mr.  President,  projections  of  future 
imiversity  growth  in  New  York  State 
make  It  absolutely  clear  that  the  exist- 
ing 10  percent  limitation  is  not  reason- 
able. Tremendous  growth  Is  anticipated 
in  college  and  university  enrollments  in 
New  York  State.  A  recent  study — 
"Needs  and  Facilities  in  Higher  Educa- 
tion in  New  York  State."  published  by 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
and  the  State  department  of  education 
in  1957 — indicates  that  undergraduate 
enrollments  in  4-year  colleges  alone  will 
increase  from  the  141,000  in  1955  to  a 
predicted  297,000  in  1970.  Moreover, 
estimates  reported  by  the  President's 
Committee  on  Education  Beyond  the 
High  School  show  that  New  York  is 
one  of  nine  States  which  will  experience 
a  50-  to  75-E>ercent  increase  in  its  col- 
lege age  population  between  1958  and 
1973. 

Mr.  President,  the  10-percent  limit 
was  adopted  in  1950.  It  is  clear  that 
the  steady  rise  in  the  number  of  students 
in  institutions  of  higher  education  in  my 
State  has  oirtgrown  this  10-year-old  pro- 
vision in  the  law.  In  this  context,  I 
urge  that  the  Congress  consider  this  pro- 
posed amendment  favorably  because  it 
would  insure  an  equitable  share  of  loan 
fimds  to  larger  States,  especially  those 
such  as  New  York  State  in  which  ex- 
panding institutions  of  higher  education 
are  confronted  with  tremendous  prob- 
lems In  the  way  of  providing  adequate 
college  housing. 


INSURANCB  OF  OLDER  CITIZENS 
AGAINST  HOSPITAL  AND  NURSmO 
COSTS 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  llr.  President,  I  in- 
troduee.  for  aKMt^krlate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Social  Seeurity  Act  and  the 
mtenud  Revenue  Code  so  as  to  provide 


insurance  for  our  older  citizens  against 
the  burdens  imposed  by  hospital  sind 
nursing  costs. 

In  racent  years  there  has  been  a 
dramatic  change  in  the  age  distribution 
and  composition  of  our  population.  In 
1900,  influenza,  pneumonia,  tuberculosis, 
and  typhoid  still  took  a  high  toll.  Pub- 
lic sanitation  wsis  rare,  nutrition  was  in- 
adequate, and  the  medical  science  we 
know  today  was  in  Its  infancy.  A  baby 
girl  born  in  the  United  States  could  ex- 
pect to  live  48  years.  Today  she  can  ex- 
pect to  live  to  the  age  of  73. 

Today  almost  10  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation— 16  million  people — are  over  the 
age  of  65.  Forty  percent  of  these  are 
over  75 — and  the  proportion  of  our  popu- 
lation in  these  older  age  brackets  con- 
tinues to  grow  at  an  accelerated  rate. 

Only  3  million  of  these  people  are  em- 
ployed. And  despite  many  efforts  to 
modernize  and  improve  our  social  secu- 
rity system — efforts  we  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of — the  average  social  security 
benefit  is  still  only  $72  a  month.  If  we 
Include  income  from  every  source  availa- 
ble, it  reaches  less  than  $20  a  week  for 
three  out  of  every  five  of  these  citizens. 
Four  out  of  five  receive  less  than  $40  per 
week. 

No  matter  how  they  retrench — no  mat- 
ter how  many  comforts  they  had  learned 
to  expect  which  they  do  without — no 
matter  how  many  expenses  they  reduce, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  later  years  of  too 
many  of  our  older  citizens  will  be  at- 
tended by  hardship.  The  hardship  be- 
comes despair  when  they  are  faced  with 
illness  and  the  necessity  for  meeting 
medical  expenses.  No  matter  how  dras- 
tically their  standard  of  living  is  cut  back 
they  still  cannot  reduce  the  demand  for 
essential  health  care.  Ironically,  it  is 
just  when  their  income  is  lowest  tiiat 
their  medical  expenses  become  highest. 
They  are  most  threatened  by  the  costs  of 
serioiis  Ulness  when  their  earning  capac- 
ity is  exhausted. 

This  is  the  time  of  life  when  they  are 
most  susceptible  to  chronic  illness  and 
long-term  crippling  and  disabling  dis- 
eases. In  recent  years,  over  600.000  peo- 
ple age  65  or  more  died  annually  of  arte- 
riosclerosis, hypertension  and  related 
cardiovascular  diseases.  Each  year 
over  135.000  people  over  65  are  the  vic- 
tims of  cancer.  Each  year  some  300,000 
are  totally  disabled  as  a  result  of  rheu- 
matic diseases. 

This  is  the  time  of  life  when  the  need 
for  health  care  rises  sharply.  Even  ex- 
cluding those  who  are  in  institutions. 
people  over  65  suffer  twice  as  frequently 
from  chronic  sickness  as  those  under 
65 — they  spend  2^2  times  as  many  days 
restricted  to  their  beds — they  are  forced 
to  limit  their  activities  due  to  Illness  six 
times  as  often.  The  magnitude  of  this 
problem  and  the  gravity  of  its  effect  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  although  their 
average  income  is  less  thsm  $1,000  per 
year,  one  out  of  six  spends  over  $500  for 
medical  care. 

A  person  who  has  left  the  active  labor 
force  no  longer  has  the  benefit  of  wage 
increases  which  can  help  keep  pace  with 
the  cost  of  living.  But  he  still  must  feel 
the  effect  of  these  increases.  Of  all 
these  costs,  the  one  which  has  soared 


highest,  the  one  which  Is  most  inflexible, 
and  the  one  over  which  we  have  the 
least  control  is  the  cost  of  medical  care. 
In  the  third  quarter  of  1959  the  com- 
posite cost  of  living  was  25  percent  above 
the  1947-49  base  period.  Medical  care, 
however,  was  up  52  percent.  And  hos- 
pital room  rates  were  up  110  percent. 

Mr.  President,  the  treatment  of  its 
older  citizens  is  said  by  anthropologists 
to  be  one  of  the  most  basic  tests  of  how 
civilized  a  society  or  nation  has  become. 
The  bill  I  offer  should  help  us  pass  that 
test. 

Although  social  security  legislation, 
private  pen.slon  plans,  the  Hill-Burton 
Hospital  Construction  Act.  and  the  re- 
cently enacted  Federal  housing  program 
have  all  taken  tentative  steps  toward 
honoring  our  obligatlorxs.  we  owe  our 
older  citizens  much  more.  This  bill 
would  help  them  meet  their  most  serious 
health  needs 

Proposals  to  provide  health  benefits 
for  our  older  citizens  have  been  before 
us  since  1942.  We  are  particularly  in- 
debted to  Representative  Aim  Porand, 
who  has  long  led  the  battle  for  such 
legislation.  In  1958.  and  again  last  year. 
hearings  were  held  in  the  other  body 
upon  the  bill  he  introduced. 

Two  yea.'-s  a^s'o  I  asked  the  .staff  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
to  undertake  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  problem.^  and  needs  of  our  older 
citizens  Last  year  a  special  subcom- 
mittee of  the  lAbor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  under  the  able  leadership 
of  the  di.stinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan,  and  on  which  I  served  as 
vice  chairman,  held  hearmgs  and  will 
soon  file  a  report  dealing  with  these 
matters. 

But  there  are  obvious  deficiencies  In 
our  provision  for  medical  a.sslstance  to 
our  older  citizens  that  need  not  wait  for 
a  formal  report.  The  hearings  demon- 
strat<?d — althouKh  no  demonstration 
was  needed — that  we  have  too  long 
ignored  the  grave  medical  problems  of 
our  older  citizens.  Studies  and  com- 
missions and  White  House  conferences 
will  not  alleviate  this  hardship  or  calm 
this  distress. 

The  bill  I  Introduce  utilizes  a  mech- 
anism already  available  It  will  assure 
complete  coverage.  It  permits  us  to 
take  advantage  of  experience  we  have 
already  acquired  m  providing  benefits 
to  our  older  citizens.  It  requires  no  ap- 
propriation from  the  General  Treasury 
and  it  permits  each  beneficiary  to  main- 
tain his  self-respect.  The  program  will 
be  financed  on  the  basis  of  sound  insur- 
ance pnnciple.s.  under  which  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  program  pay  for  it  them- 
selves. 

The  bill  does  not  impwDsc  an  intolerable 
financial  burden  upon  anyone  and  it 
does  not  intrude  Oovernmcnt  regulation 
upon  the  private  relationship  between 
doctor  and  patient. 

In  return  for  premiums  in  the  form  of 
slightly  increased  contribution  rates 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  the  bill 
gives  our  older  citizens  the  assurance 
that: 

First.  They  may  have  up  to  90  days 
of  hospital  care  per  year. 
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Second.  In  addition,  or  in  place  of 
hospital  care,  they  will  be  entitled  to  the 
skilled  services  of  a  nurse,  either  in  a 
nursing  home  or  in  their  own  home.  The 
conibined  hospitalization,  nursmg  home, 
anc  home  nursing  service  could  equal  120 
days  of  combined  care.  However,  IVa 
da>  s  of  nursing  home  service  would  covmt 
as  only  1  day  of  "combined  care"  and  two 
hone  nursing  visits  would  count  as  only 
1  day  of  "combined  care."  This  should 
relieve  the  pressure  upon  our  hospital 
fac  lities  by  offering  an  incentive  for 
treatment  at  home. 

lliird  As  outpatients,  they  will  have 
available  to  them  diagnostic  services. 
6u<h  necessary  but  expensive  hospital 
BCTi^ices  as  X-rays,  electrocardiograms, 
laboratory  tests,  and  other  diagnostic 
procedures  will  be  available  without  the 
necessity  for  hospitalization.  This.  too. 
should  help  reduce  the  temptation  to 
ho.'pitalization. 

I'ourth.  If  disabled,  they  would  also  be 
co\ered. 

The  procedure  for  seeking  these  ben- 
efits is  patterned  after  that  followed  un- 
dei  the  many  volimtary  health  insurance 
plans  now  in  effect.  An  ellglblle  person 
wojld  be  admitted  to  the  hospital  or 
nu'slng  home  or  receive  home  care  or 
dlsKnostlc  benefits  by  direction  of  his 
ph.-slcian.  Payments  would  be  made 
from  the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund,  and 
th(  program  would  be  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
an  1  Welfare.  In  effect,  every  member  of 
thr  social  security  system  would  receive 
pa,d-up  health  Insurance  for  life  in  re- 
tui  n  for  a  small  Increase  in  tiis  contrlbu- 
tioT  rates. 

Tew  people  deny  the  urgency  of  the 
net  d  for  this  medical  care.  But  there  are 
gone  who  prefer  to  rely  upon  voluntary 
health  insurance  policies.  Unfortunate- 
ly, voluntary  health  Insurance  has  not 
ani  cannot  do  the  Job.  Although  our 
insurance  compames  have  made  a 
muhty  effort,  and  have  enrolled  an  im- 
pressive number  of  Americans,  it  is  ex- 
trtmeiy  unlikely  that  they  can  reach  our 
older  Citizens.  The  difficui ues  which 
confront  both  the  insurance  companies 
anl  our  older  citizens  have  proved  in- 
suimountable.  At  one  time  the  insur- 
ance companies  feared  that  the  cost  of 
benefits  to  our  older  citizens  would  be 
prohibitive,  and  they  both  restricted  the 
tyiK?  of  risk  and  set  the  premium  at  high 
levels.  Since  then  substantial  progress 
has  been  made.  However,  It  remains  a 
baiic  economic  fact  that  no  program  for 
heilth  insurance  for  the  aged  can  be  ef- 
fe<tive  unless: 

7irst  All  persons  at  all  ape  levels  are 
enrolled  so  that  the  premiums  can  be 
pa:d  durint^  the  long  period  of  youthful 
go3d  health. 

oecond  The  benefits  are  sufficient  to 
pav  the  entire  cost  of  hospitalization  and 
nursing  services. 

Third.  There  Is  some  provision  for 
dl.icnostlc  services  to  encourage  preven- 
tive medicine. 

No  voluntary  health  Insurance  plan 
cai  accomplish  these  objectives. 

The  very  competition  between  Insur- 
ance companies  tends  to  either  exclude 
older  people  or  limit  their  protection. 
If  benefits  are  restricted  the  very  pur- 
pose of  the  insurance  is  defeated. 


There  are  those  who  suggest  that  we 
start  by  building  up  the  rights  of  those 
who  are  still  relatively  young  and  aban- 
don those  who  are  already  in  the  older 
categories.  This  heartless  doctrine  is 
offensive  to  both  the  basic  premise  of  our 
social  security  system  and  our  status  as 
a  great  democratic  country.  The  sug- 
gestion that  each  person  should  assume 
his  own  resix>nslblllty  for  his  later  years 
was  answered  poignantly  by  one  witness 
during  the  hearings,  who  pointed  out 
that  "it  is  impossible  for  a  wage  earner 
to  put  aw  ay  enough  in  a  lifetime  to  pay 
for  6  months  In  a  hospital." 

I  agree  that  we  must  maintain  the 
highest  standards  of  family  responsibil- 
ity and  personal  thrift.  But  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  futility  of  imposing  on 
any  person  or  any  family  an  unwar- 
ranted, impredlctable.  and  often  unman- 
ageable burden  that  could  easily  be 
borne  by  an  Insurance  arrangement — 
Insurance  that  is  spread  over  the  work- 
ing lifetime  of  each  individual. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  is  long  past 
when  tliere  was  any  question  about  the 
need  for  this  legislation.  This  bill  ad- 
dresses itself  to  a  limited  and  modest 
objective.  It  is  practical  and  the  aged 
and  disabled  people  of  our  Nation  have 
a  nsht  to  expect  its  enactment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
a  section-by-secUon  analysis  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows : 
Sbction-bt-S»ctioi«    Analtsis    or    Kehnttt 

Bill  To  Paonui  iNSumANd  Acvinst  Costs 

OF  Hospital  amd  Ncesino   Ca&x 

I.  The  bill  oontalnB  flndlngs  ol  Xact  and  a 
declaration  of  purpose:  Congress  finds  that 
Uie  present  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance 
benefits  are  Inadrquate  for  our  older  citizens 
and  that  it  Is  In  the  Interest  of  the  general 
welfare  for  financial  burdens  resxiltlng  from 
hrispltaiizatlon  and  nursing  ■errlces  of  our 
older  cltteens  to  be  relieved  through  old-age 
and  Burvlvars  Insurance. 

II.  Eaiglbllity  for  Insurance:  Any  person  Is 
eligible  lor  hr»spitallzaUon  and  nursing  In- 
surance who  Is  entitled  to  monthly  benefi'-s 
under  Uie  Federal  old-age  and  survivors 
Insurance  program.  Including  those  entitled 
to  dtsatallUy  benefits 

TIT  Pavments  for  hoirpltal  services  are  llm- 
tted  to  the  first  90  days  of  hospitalization 
m  anv  l'.:-nv>i;:h  period  Payments  for  nurs- 
ing home  or  home  nursing  services  are  made 
If  the  individual  Is  transferred  to  the  nurs- 
ing home  or  to  his  home  from  the  hoepltal, 
or  from  the  nursiuK  home  to  his  home,  and 
If  the  services  are  for  an  lUness  or  ccndltlon 
associated  with  that  for  which  he  recelvrd 
hospital  sers'ices  TTie  combined  hoppltall- 
7,ation  nursing  home,  and  home  nursing 
services  cannot  exceed  120  days.  However, 
1 ' ,  davs  of  nursing  home  service  » ould  be 
counted  as  1  day  for  this  purjxwe,  and  two 
home  nursing  vUlts  are  counted  aa  1  day  for 
this  purpose 

IV  H  <sp.t;il  ser^'lces  are  defined  to  Include 
drugs  and  appliances  furnished  by  the  hos- 
pital, laboratory  service*,  ambulance  serv- 
ices, use  of  oi>cratlng  room,  staff  services, 
bed  and  board. 

V  Nursing  home  aerrleea  Include  nursing 
care,  related  medical  and  personal  sertlees. 
and  bed  and  board  in  a  home  operated  in 
connection  with  the  hoapltal  or  in  which 
nursing  care  and  medical  care  are  preacrlbed 
by  or  performed  under  the  direction  of  j)er- 
sons  licensed  to  practice  medicine  in  the 
state. 


VI.  Home  nursing  service  Is  defined  to 
mean  professional  nursing  care  furnished  by 
a  community-sponsored  nursing  aervlce, 
under  the  direction  of  a  doctor,  or  practical 
nurses  under  the  direction  of  a  communlty- 
sponsored  nursing  agency. 

VII.  Diagnostic  outpatient  •ervlcet  mean 
hospital  aervlces  furnished  to  an  Individual 
as  an  outpatient  for  a  diagnosis  of  lUneGi 
or  Injury. 

Vin.  Every  person  entitled  to  benefits 
under  the  act  Is  given  completely  free  choice 
of  the  hospital,  nursing  home,  home  ntirslng, 
or  diagnostic  outpatient  hospital  service  he 
chooaes. 

IX.  Agreements  may  be  made  between  any 
hospital,  nursing  honu  or  nursing  agency 
and  the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  In- 
surance trust  fund  for  providing  these  serv- 
ices. The  amount  of  payments  under  the 
agreement  Is  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
reasonable  cott  incurred  or,  in  the  caae  of  a 
nursing  agency,  the  fee  for  all  patlenu  re- 
ceiving like  services.  The  agreement  shaU 
preclude  the  hospital,  nursing  home  or  nurs- 
ing agency  from  requiring  additional  pay- 
ments from  Individuals. 

X.  No  supervision  or  control  over  details 
of  the  administration  or  operation,  or  over 
tiie  selection,  tenure  or  compensation  of  per- 
sonnel shall  be  exercised  by  the  Government. 

XI.  All  Information  concerning  an  indi- 
vidual obtained  from  him  by  any  paysiclan, 
dentist,  nurse,  hospital,  nursing  home,  or  any 
other  person.  Is  confidential.  Any  violation 
of  this  provision  Is  a  misdemeanor  punish- 
able by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both. 

XII.  Provision  U  made  for  not  dupUcatlng 
any  of  the  benefits  under  this  act  and  bene- 
fits received  under  workmen's  compensation. 

XIII.  In  administering  this  act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall 
eetabllsh  a  National  Advisory  Health  CoimcU 
consisting  of  the  Commissioner  of  SocisU  Se- 
curity and  eight  others.  Four  of  the  eight 
shaU  be  from  fields  pertaining  to  hocpltals 
and  health  activities  and  the  other  four  shaU 
represent  consumers.  This  Council  shall  ad- 
vise the  Secretary  in  the  administration  of 
the  act. 

Xrv.  In  carrying  out  the  act.  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  utilize  the  services  of  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations  which  either 
represent  qualified  providers  of  hospital  or 
nursing  services  or  operate  voluntary  insur- 
ance plans. 

XV.  The  Internal  Revenue  Code  Is 
amended  to  provide  for  an  Increase  In  the 
taxes  of  self-employed  individuals  of  three- 
eighths  of  1  percent,  an  Increase  in  taxes 
upon  employees  of  one-fourth  of  1  pea-cent, 
and  an  Increase  upon  the  taxes  of  Mnployers 
of  one-fourth  of   1   percent  of  wages. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  Will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2915)  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  so  as  to  provide  Insurance  against 
the  costs  of  hospital,  nursing  home, 
home  nursing  service  and  diagnostic 
outpatient  hospital  services  for  persons 
eligible  for  old-age,  survivors  and  dis- 
ability insurance  benefits  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Kknnedy 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Haet)  .  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Is  this  the  Por*nd  bill? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No.  This  bill  deals 
with  the  problem  of  medical  care  for 
the  aged.  It  is  somewhat  different  from 
the  Forand  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  thank  the  Senator, 
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SIMPLIFIC^jTION    OP    AMiflBASURB- 
MBTT  OP  SMAUj  VESSEI^ 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  api;>r(«)rlate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  simplify  the  admeasure- 
ment of  small  vessels.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  letter  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  re- 
questing this  proposed  legislation,  be 
printed  in  the  Rccou). 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 

The  bill  (S.  2916)  to  simplify  the  ad- 
measurement of  small  vessels,  introduced 
by  Mr.  MACinTsoir,  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  FcMtiign  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Magntj- 
soN  is  as  follows: 

DcpASTMXirr  or  thx  TmzAsvur, 

January  19.  1960. 
Th«  PsasnwirT  or  rax  Sknatz. 

Sa:  There  1«  transmitted  herewith  a  pro- 
posed bUl  "to  simplify  the  admeasurement 
of   szaall   vesaelB,   and   for  other   purposes." 

Th»  bill  U  the  result  of  a  study  con- 
ducted Jointly  by  the  Bxireau  of  Customs 
and  the  US.  CX>ast  Ouard.  It  would  amend 
section  4153  of  the  Revised  Statutes  and 
related  laws  so  as  to  substitute  for  the 
present  oompllcated  and  costly  method  of 
tonnage  measurement  a  system  which  per- 
mits the  asslg:nment  of  tonnages  from  a 
table  on  the  basis  of  overall  length  and 
breadth  In  the  case  erf  self-propelled  vessels 
of  under  500  gross  tons  and  non-self- 
propelled  vessels  of  less  than  1,000  gross 
tons. 

Enactment  of  the  bill  Is  essential  to  elim- 
inate the  highly  artificial  and  detailed  ad- 
measurement of  small  vessels  which  en- 
courages distortion  of  tonnage  outturns  to 
such  an  extent  that  In  many  cases,  gross 
tonnage  bears  little  relation  to  the  concept 
of  vessel  size  which  that  tonnage  is  Intended 
to  represent  under  the  vessel  safety  laws. 
The  legislation  also  will  benefit  small  ves- 
sel owners  by  removing  the  present  restric- 
tions on  vessel  design  and,  for  the  first  time, 
permit  them  to  order  a  vessel  built  to  the 
needs  of  a  particular  trade  or  service  on  the 
basis  of  a  predetermined,  nontechnical  as- 
signment of  tonnage. 

Of  material  benefit  to  the  Customs  Service 
Is  the  £uitlclpated  annual  savings  of  $175,000 
now  expended  for  admeasurement  services 
for  which  the  Government  receives  no  re- 
imbursement c«-  equivalent  tax  return. 

A  memorandum  Is  attached  setting  forth 
the  details  of  the  proposed  bill  and  the  con- 
ditions it  is  Intended  to  correct. 

It  will  be  appreciated  If  you  will  lay  the 
draft  bill  before  the  Senate.  A  similar  pro- 
posal has  been  transmitted  to  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  Is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  submission  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation to  the  Congress. 
Very  truly  yours. 

A.  GtLMORE  PLcns, 
Anting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


AMENDMENT  OP  CODE  RELATING 
TO  DEFINmON  OP  THE  TERM 
"VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

PACILmES"— ADDITIONAL        CO- 
SPONSOR  OP  BHIi 

Mr.   BARTLETT.     Mr.  President,   on 
June  17,  1959.  on  behalf  of  myself  and 


the  Junior  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GRUHfiHO],  I  in  joduced  a  blU  (S.  S201) 
to  amend  section  601  of  title  33,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  defini- 
tion of  the  term  "Veterans'  Administra- 
Uon  facilities."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor tTom  Hawaii  (Mr.  Long]  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.   With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  J.  EDGAR 
HOOVER  CONCERNING  17TH  NA- 
TIONAL CONVENTION  OF  COMMU- 
NIST PARTY.  U.S.A.  (S.  DOC.  NO. 
80) 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  recent  state- 
ment concerning  the  17th  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Communist  Party.  USA. 
which  was  held  in  New  York  City  from 
December  10  to  13,  1959.  Mr.  Hoover's 
evaluation  was  submitted  to  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  to  Investigate  the  Admin- 
istration of  the  Internal  Security  Act  and 
Other  Internal  Security  Laws. 

Of  particular  significance,  I  feel,  is  Mr. 
Hoover's  finding — 

that  the  recent  visit  of  Premier  Khrushchev 
to  the  United  States  hsis  done  much  to  create 
an  atmosphere  favorable  to  ixammunlsm 
among  Americans.  In  one  convention  dls- 
ciisslon.  for  example,  it  was  stated  that,  as 
a  result  of  Khrushchev's  vl-slt.  the  American 
people   have   open   minds    toward    socialism. 

Mr.  Hoover  told  the  subcommittee  that 
"the  17th  national  convention  is  being 
hailed  by  the  Communists  themselves  as 
a  great  milestone  in  the  party's  history 
in  the  United  States."  He  said  that, 
thanks  to  the  new  infusion  of  morale 
stemming  from  Mr.  Khrushchev's  visit. 
factional  divisions  had  been  eliminated 
and  the  party  had  been  converted  into 
a  solidly  unified  force — a  "hard-hitting 
mobile  weapon  against  free  American 
Government " — under  the  veteran  Mos- 
cow Communist,  Gus  Hall. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  Mr.  J.  Edciar 
Hoover's  statement  deserves  the  widest 
possible  readership,  and  particularly  by 
American  lee;i.'=lators  and  those  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Hoover's  statement  be  piinted  as  a  Sen- 
ate document. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  i.s  so  ordered. 


COLORADO  RIVER  STOR.AGE  PROJ- 
ECT AND  PARTICIPATING  PROJ- 
ECTS 'S.  DOC.  NO    79  » 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  5,  1960,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Hon.  F^-ed  G.  Aandahl, 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  third  annual  report  of  the  De- 
partment on  the  status  of  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project  and  participating? 
projects  as  required  by  section  6  of  the 
authorizinET  act  of  April  11,  1956  70  Stat. 
105  * .    I  request  unanimous  coiiseni  that 


the  letter  and  accompanying  report  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  document,  together 
with  my  j /Atement  to  the  Senate  today 
in  connection  with  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project  status  and  program,  es- 
pecially with  respect  to  the  proposed 
power  marketing  area,  the  cost  of  power, 
and  the  planning  for  the  backbone  power 
transmission  system  with  particular  rec- 
ognition of  the  interests  of  the  jxm'er 
preference  customers  under  the  reclama- 
tion law  and  coord mation  of  Colorado 
River  and  power  operations. 

I  aLso  request  unanimous  consent  that 
a  report  to  the  Congress  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  on  his  audit  of  the  upper 
Colorado  River  basin  water  resources  de- 
velopment program.  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, Department  of  the  Interior,  fiscal 
years  1957-59,  together  with  illustra- 
tions, be  printed  as  an  appendix  to  the 
third  annual  report  of  the  Interior 
Department 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate.  I  desire 
to  make  a  statement  supplementing  my 
request  to  have  the  third  annual  report 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  on  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project  printed 
as  a  Senate  document  The.se  annual  re- 
ports are  required  by  the  authorizing  act. 
The  first  annual  report  was  printed  as 
Senate  Document  No  77.  85th  Congress. 
A  supplement  was  printed  as  Senate 
Document  No  96.  The.se  reports  dealt 
primarily  with  the  hydrologic  basis  for 
financial  and  operating  studies.  The 
second  annual  report  was  printed  as  Sen- 
ate Document  No.  8.  86th  Congress. 

Before  calling  attention  to  salient  fea- 
tures of  the  third  annual  report,  which 
will  become  Senate  Document  No.  79, 
86 ih  Congress.  2d  se.ssion,  I  present  to 
the  Senate  a  ph<use  of  a  problem  relating 
to  the  Colorado  storage  project,  which  Is 
vital  to  the  financial  and  economic 
phases  of  the  development. 
URGENCT  or  srrriNO  up  power  marketino  arka 

This  point  relates  to  the  urf;cncy  fnr 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  define 
the  power  marketing  area  for  the  Colo- 
rado River  storage  project.  Preliminary 
di-scussions  of  backbone  transmission 
line  layouts  have  been  held  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  with  the  Upper 
Colorado  Preference  Customers  Commit- 
tee, representmg  electric  cooperatives, 
RE.-^'s,  municipalities  and  other  non- 
profit power  users  in  New  Mexico.  Colo- 
rado. Utah,  Wyoming,  and  Arizona 

Mr.  Norton  Davis,  of  my  State  of  New 
Mexico,  is  a  leader  of  this  organization 
and  has  brought  the  subject  to  my 
attention. 

Since  the  nonprofit  power  organlza- 
tinivs  will  have  preference  in  the  pur- 
chase of  power  from  the  producing  units 
of  the  project,  it  Is  imperative  that  they 
know  Interior's  ideas  as  to  the  market- 
ing area,  and  the  cost  of  ix)wer  frorr  the 
upper  Colorado  system,  as  well  as  coordi- 
nation of  river  and  power  operations  in 
the  upper  and  lower  basins. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  sub- 
mitted a  preliminary  outiiue  of  a  back- 
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bone  transmission  line  that  would  link 
the  power-producing  units  of  Glen 
Canyon,  Flaming  Gorge,  and  Curecanti 
and  provide  for  interccHinections  with 
the  Davis  Dam-Parker-Davis  Dam  sys- 
tem in  the  lower  Colorado  area.  Just 
how  the  system  envisaged  by  Reclama- 
tions  preliminary  outline  would  meet 
the  needs  of  the  preference  customers 
over  a  period  of  20  years  or  more  will 
depend  on  the  marketing  area  which  we 
are  urging  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  define  without  delay.  Indications  are 
the  preference  customers  will  be  able  to 
substantiate  claims  to  all  firm  power  to 
be  produced  at  the  upper  Colorado 
project  units 

The  cost  of  the  power  at  the  bus  bar 
and  load  centers,  based  on  allocations 
of  construction  outlays  attributable  to 
this  purpose,  is,  of  course,  a  considera- 
tion of  equal  importance. 

Following  the  presentation  of  Recla- 
mation's preluninary  outline  the  major 
privately  owned  utilities  in  the  area 
submitted  a  comprehensive  outline  of  a 
power  transmission  grid  that  would  link 
their  systems  with  the  upper  Colorado 
project  powerplants  Tliis  grid  would 
extend  through  the  States  of  Arizona. 
Utah.  New  Mexico.  Colorado,  and 
Wyoming  and  he  Unked  with  systems  in 
Idaho  and  Montana.  It  also  contem- 
plates interconnection  with  the  poten- 
tial Four  Corners  coal-fired  power 
development  by  the  Arizona  Public 
Service  Co  and  peiliaps  other  utihties 
on  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation  m 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

The  co.'t  of  power  at  the  bus  bars  of 
the  major  producing  plants  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  storage  system— Glen  Can- 
yon, Flaming  Gorge  and  Curecanti — is 
quite  important.  Tlie  tran.«;mission 
costs  likewise  are  a  vital  consideration, 
not  only  to  the  Gcnernment  but 
to  the  preference  customers  and  the 
corusumers. 

Overall,  the  cost  of  power  should 
cover  returns  adequate  to  amortize  the 
FHxieral  investment.  \\'hen  the  costs  are 
calculated,  the  net  revenues  over  and 
above  operating  and  maintenance  costs, 
will  provide  funds  as  aid  to  irrigation  in 
the  development  of  the  participating 
projects  in  the  upper  Colorado  area. 

I  am  writing  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior urging  that  he  expedite  his  de- 
cision fixing  the  marketing  area  of  the 
upper  Colorado  River  power  s>stem,  as 
well  as  forecasts  of  the  cost  of  power 
at  the  bus  bar  and  delivered  at  load 
centers.  The  federally  owned  backbone 
transmi.ssion  grid  is  authorized  by  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Project  Act  and 
was  contemplat/'d  by  the  Congress  when 
the  measure  was  passed. 

Pull  protection  must  be  given  require- 
ments of  preference  power  customers 
under  the  reclamation  law.  The  finan- 
cial asp>ects  attendant  on  the  Federal 
transmi.s.sion  grid  as  an  additional  reve- 
nue producer  to  aid  Irrication  in  the 
Upper  Basin  is.  of  course,  a  vital  con- 
sideration to  those  of  us  who  have  aided 
in  sponsoring  the  development, 

ANAITSIB    or   THIRD    ANNTJAI.    REPORT 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  Include 
In  my  remarks  an  analysis  of  that  part 


of  the  President's  budget  relating  to  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project  and  of 
the  third  annual  report  of  the  Secretary' 
of  the  Interior  on  the  project,  as  required 
by  law. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Construction  on  Glen  Canyon  Dam.  the 
key  structure  of  the  Colorado  River  project, 
was  halted  on  July  6.  1959,  by  a  strike  which 
continued  until  January  4,  1960,  when  an 
agreement  permitted  the  recall  of  workers. 
The  prime  contractor  for  the  dam  construc- 
tion was  ahead  of  schedule  when  the  strike 
was  called,  but  the  cessation  of  work  ab- 
sorbed all  of  the  time  leeway  and  more.  It 
is  the  hope  of  the  supjxjrters  of  the  project 
that  the  lo^t  time  may  be  made  up  so  that 
Glen  Canyon  Dam,  with  lU  900,000  kilowatt 
powerplant  will  be  in  operation  on  sched- 
i:le.  The  program  for  filling  Glen  Canyon 
Reservoir  Is  yet  to  be  finally  resolved  with- 
out interfering  with  power  production  at 
Hoover  arid  other  downstream  installations. 

We  urge  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  keep  close  tabs  on  the  Glen  Canyon 
constructior.  and  related  schedules  tc  insure 
cumpleti,)n  ol  the  iustallatlon  as  planned. 

The  reix^rt  shows  that  the  construction  of 
Flaming  Gorge  Dam.  in  Utah,  is  behind 
srlicdule,  but  that  work  on  Navajo  D«im,  in 
New  Mexico,  is  slightly  ahead  of  schedule. 

Preliminary  construction  started  on  the 
Paonla  participating  project  In  Colorado,  and 
a  contract  for  the  construction  of  Stannker 
Dam.  Vernal  Unit.  Utah,  was  awarded. 
Definite  plan  reports  were  completed  on 
Seedskadee  (Wyo  i.  and  South  Pork  (Colo.) 
participaung  units.  The  report  avoids  any 
mention  of  the  HiUiimond  project,  New  Mexi- 
co, for  which  Initial  construction  funds  were 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1960  The  1961 
budget  provides  f  1,280,000  for  the  Hammond 
project. 

BtTDCirr    PROGRAM    rOB    nSCAL    TEAR     1»61 

Mr  ANDERSON  Mr  President,  the 
President  s  budget  for  fiscal  year  1961 
provides  a  total  of  $89,600.000 — includ- 
ing an  unobligated  balance  of  $18  mil- 
lion—for Uie  Colorado  River  storage 
project  in  fiscal  year  1961,  including  two 
new  starts — Curecanti,  Colo.,  storage 
unit  and  Florida  participating  project. 
If  approved  by  the  Congress,  this 
amount  will  bring  the  total  appropria- 
tions for  the  project  to  $189,821,000,  or 
about  25  percent  of  the  authorized  ap- 
propriations for  construction  of  $760 
million. 

The  new  construction  funds  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1961  budget,  in  addition  to  $1,- 
280.000  for  the  Hammond  project  in  New 
Mexico,  included;  $12  million  for  the 
Navajo  Dam  imit.  $62,600,000  for  Glen 
Canyon;  $18  411.673  for  Flaming  Gorge; 
$536,287  for  transmission  line  studies; 
$970,098  for  advance  planning  of  par- 
ticipating units;  $2,287,000  for  the  Ver- 
nal unit.  Utah;  $1,017,956  for  the  Florida 
project.  Colorado;  $1,040,536  for  the 
Paonia  project,  Colorado;  $3,975,956  for 
S'^ed.skade.  Wyo:  $1,444,000  for  Smith 
Fork  project.  Colorado;  and  $1,863,626 
for  Curecanti  Dam.  Colo.,  a  new  start. 

Included  in  the  allocation  to  Glen 
Canyon  construction  is  $3,500,000  for 
work  to  protect  Rainbow  Bridge  Na- 
tional Monument. 

Thase  of  us  in  the  Senate  who  have 
supported  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project  trust  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 


terior and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
will  present  justifications  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  which  will  support 
the  budget  recommendations. 

RTPORT    or    COMPTROLLZX    GTITKRAL 

I  also  asked  unanimous  consent  that 
as  an  appendix  to  the  third  annual  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
there  be  printed  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Comptroller  General  of  his 
audit  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
water  resources  development  program. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  fiscal  years  1957-59.  The 
Comptroller  General's  report  presents 
many  valuable  observations  and  com- 
ments on  the  Upper  Colorado  River  de- 
velopment and  attendant  problems  that 
speak  for  themselves.  "  The  comments  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  included 
in  the  Comptroller  General's  report  are 
especially  pertinent  in  the  light  of  the 
river  operations  and  related  power 
phases  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  de- 
velopment and  its  relation  to  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  operations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  caU  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  fur- 
ther proceedings  under  the  quorum  call 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  "With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  executive  busi- 
ness. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executi\e 
business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry-  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on   Foreign   Relations: 

Robert  Cutler,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  an 
Executive  Director  of  the  Inter -American 
Development  Bank; 

Livingston  T.  Merchant,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Political  Affairs: 

Foy  D  Kohler.  of  Ohio,  a  Foreign  Servlc* 
oBiceT  at  the  class  of  career  minister,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  oi  State; 

Tyler  Thompson,  of  Maine,  a  Foreign  Serr- 
Ice  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister,  to 
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be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  Iceland; 

O.  Frederick  Beinhardt,  of  California.  • 
Foreign  Service  offlcM'  of  class  1.  to  be  Am- 
bassador EztraortUnary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic,  and  to  serve 
concurrently  and  without  additional  com- 
pensation as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Yemen: 

Wartl  P.  Allen,  and  sundry  other  persons, 
for  api>otntment  and  promotion  In  the  for- 
eign and  diplomatic  so'vlce;   and 

E>ennl«  A.  Fltagerald.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Deputy  IMrectoc  for  Operations  of  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  fxirther  reports  of  commit- 
teea,  the  ncaninations  on  the  executive 
calendar  will  be  stated. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Philip  McCallum  to  be  Administrator 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Thcxnas  Sovereign  Gates.  Jr.,  to  be 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  nomination  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  After  it  was  on  the  cal- 
endar, one  Senator  asked  that  it  be  held 
up  until  he  could  be  present  and  until  he 
could  get  certain  information  he  desired. 
The  Senator  did  not  communicate  with 
me,  because  I  was  not  in  town,  but  he 
has  communicated  with  the  staff,  and 
has  told  them  he  has  received  the  in- 
formation he  desired,  and  that  it  is 
agreeable  to  him  to  have  the  Gates 
nomination  considered. 

I  know  Mr.  Gates,  and  have  respect 
and  regard  for  him,  and  wish  him  well 
in  this  new  assignment,  and  so  Iniormed 
him  prior  to  the  consideration  of  the 
nomination  by  the  Anned  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objectiori,  the  nomination  is  con- 
finned. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  James  H.  Douglas  to  be  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  congratulate  the  President  on  the 
elevation  of  Mr.  Douglas  to  the  position 
of  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense.  He  had 
a  distinguished  record  as  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force.  I  am  delighted  he  has 
agreed  to  accept  the  Increased  respon- 
sibility of  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  con- 
firmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Franklin  B.  Lincoln,  Jr..  to  be  an 
AjS8l«tant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
sire to  say,  with  respect  to  all  these 
nomlnatlom,  I  hold  the  nominees  in 
high  Mtaem.    I  concur  in  the  estimate 


of  the  majority  leader  as  to  their  talent, 
capacity,  and  dedication  to  public  serv- 
ice. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   THE   AIR   FORCE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Dudley  C.  Sharp  to  be  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, some  representations  were  made 
concerning  Mr.  Sharps  nomination. 
which  we  carefully  considered.  Some 
questions  were  raised.  The  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  gave  careful  thought  to 
the  qualiflcations  of  Mr.  Sharp,  and  re- 
F>orted  the  nomination  favorably,  and  I 
am  pleased  the  Senate  is  about  to  act  on 
his  nomination. 

The       PRESIDENT       pro       tf^mpore 
Without    objection,    the    nommation    is 
confirmed. 


APPOINTMENTS      IN     THE     ARMY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  appointments  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Te.xas.  Mr  Pre.si- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nominations  for  appointments  in  the 
Army  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
Without  objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  en  bloc;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 


TEMPORARY  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE 
ARMY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
svmdiT  nominations  for  temporary  ap- 
pointment in  the  Army. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pre.si- 
dent,  I  ask  that  those  nommations  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 


IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texa.s.  Mr.  Pre.si- 
dent,  I  a^k  that  the  nominations  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, they  are  confirmed. 


IN  THE  NAVY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry   nominations   in   the   Navy. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  make  the  same  request. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, they  are  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVY 
The    Chief   Clerk   proceeded   to  read 
sundry  nominations  In  the  Depai-tment 
of  the  Navy- 


Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  maJce  the  same  request. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  en  bloc.  and.  without  ob- 
jection, they  are  confirmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  line  officers  in 
the  Navy. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  nominations  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The       PRESIDENT       pro       tempore 
Without  objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  en  bloc,   and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 


MARINE  CORPS 

TTie  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
simdry  nominations  in  the  Marine 
Corps. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  makp  the  same  request. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  nomination.*,  are 
considered  en  bloc  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 


QUARTERMASTER  GENERAL  OP 
THE  MARINE  CORPS 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Maj  Gen  Chester  R.  Allen,  to  be 
Quartermaster  General  of  the  Marine 
Corps. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  nomination  is 
confirmed. 


MARINE  CORPS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundiT  nominations  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  I  make  the 
same  rfque«t 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  en  bloc:  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 


POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Post  OfTice 
Department. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent I  make  the  same  request. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  en  bloc;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 


IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Joseph  V  Charyk  to  be  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  nomination  is 
confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PIJ^CED  ON  THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT'S  DESK 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
nominations  In  the  Army  and  the  Air 
Force  placed  on  the  Vice  President's 
desk. 
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Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  £isk  unanimous  consent  that  those 
nominations  be  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  a-^k  that  the  President  be  imme- 
diately notified  of  all  nominations  con- 
firmed today 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  President  will  be 
notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  re.sume 
the  consideration  of  legislative  busine.ss 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  busmess. 


GIFT  TO  SYRACITSE  UNIVERSITY  BY 
MR   SAMUEL  I   NEWHOUSE 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr  President.  I  should 
like  to  invite  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  very  extraordinary  exam- 
ple of  public-spirited  action  on  the  part 
of  a  private  citizen  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  I  brinp  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  cnlleague.s  in  connection  with 
the  need  for  Federal  loans  to  help  higher 
education  meet  the  challenges  of  our 
time."^.  I  iDelieve  it  is  most  pertinent  to 
point  out  that  we  in  New  York  State 
are  proud  to  have  preat.  public-spinted 
private  citizens  who  are  also  contribut- 
inu:  miphtily  to  this  effort. 

Mr  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  two  articles 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  today, 
describing  the  magnificent  pift  made  lo 
Syracuse  University  by  Mr  Samuel  I. 
Newhou.'^e.  a  leading  American  new.s- 
fKiper  publi.sher  and  the  owner  of  radio 
and  TV  stations,  who  hlm.self  was  the 
son  of  a  Ru.ssian  immiprant  family 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows 
Syracvse  U    Ofts    JorRNALLSM    Find — S     I. 

NeWHOUSF      CiNTRIBfTES      t2      MILLION       TO 

Bin.D    Center    or    C<'MMfNiCATioNS    Arts 

Syracu!»e  University  disclosed  plans  yester- 
day to  establish  what  It  described  as  the 
world's  largest  center  for  the  study  of  Jour- 
nall.sm,  television  and  other  media  of  mruss 
communication . 

The  education  and  research  cent-er  will  be 
founded  with  an  Initial  gift  of  $2  million 
from  S.amuel  I.  Newhcuse.  the  publisher,  and 
his  wife  It  will  be  on  an  8-acre  communi- 
cations quadrangle  adjoining  Syracuse't 
main  campus 

"Whatever  funds  are  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  center  will  be  provided."  Mr  Ni'W- 
house  said  in  a  statement  ut  his  home.  730 
Park  A\enue 

Mr  Newhouse.  who  Is  64  years  old.  the 
owner  of  14  newspapers,  Cond^  Na.st  Publica- 
tions, and  a  number  of  television  and  radio 
stations.  Raid  he  hoped  to  see  the  center, 
which  will  bear  his  name,  completed  within 
his  lifetime. 

In  any  event,  Mr  Newhouie  added,  the 
center  will  be  the  flrat  project  of  a  philan- 
Uiroplc  foundation  that  he  and  Mn  New- 
l)uu«e  Mt&bUaliecl  In  ltf33.    "Upuu  my  detitti. 


the  foundation  will  receive  90  percent  of  my 
estate,  well  in  exceu  of  tlOO  million,"  Mr. 
Newhouae  said. 

SCHOOL  TO   BS   XXPANSXX) 

Half  of  the  center's  laltlal  endowment  will 
be  used  for  the  conatructlon  and  operation 
of  the  first  unit  for  a  school  of  journalism 
building  and  ajssoclated  activities.  This  will 
represent  an  expansion  of  the  university's 
25 -year -old  school  of  Journalism,  which  is 
headed  by  Dean  Wesley  Clarli. 

The  other  half  will  be  used  to  finance  In- 
structional programs  and  provide  fellow- 
ships for  graduate  work,  research  In  mass 
media  and  opportunities  for  midcareer  study 
by  practicing  professionals. 

Dr  William  P.  Tolley.  the  university's 
chancellor,  said: 

"While  the  first  unit  will  provide  facilities 
for  the  school  of  Journalism,  other  buildings 
Will  be  added  subsequently  for  educational 
television  aiid  the  whole  complex  of  com- 
munications programs  In  radlo-tolevlslon, 
audl(^-visual  education,  speech,  reading.  In- 
formation services,  communications  research 
and  scholarly  publishing 

"The  combination  of  these  facilities  and 
the  availability  of  funds  for  their  operation 
will  permit  the  center  to  achieve  an  inter- 
disciplinary and  coordinated  approach  to  ed- 
ucatKjn  and  research  in  the  several  mass 
media  of  far-reaching  potential  Importance. 

NEW     APPROACH     SEEN 

"By  encniiraemg  the  closest  relations  with 
the  social  sciences  and  humanities  and 
strongly  empl'i;i£lzing  graduate  work  and 
specialized  services  for  the  Industry,  we 
hope  to  develop  educational  programs  In 
mj.ss  media  which  are  fundamental,  philo- 
sophic and  public  policy  oriented  than  the 
current  education  efforts  in  these  fields  ' 

The  chancellor  added  "We  see  in  the 
Newhouse  Conimunications  Center  a  new 
apprr>ach  to  the  st\idy  of  mass  media.  The 
aim  Is  to  achieve  more  distinguished  and 
more  responsible  academic  programs  m  the 
communications  field." 

Frank  P  Piskor,  the  university's  academic 
vice  president,  will  direct  a  year-long  study 
of  curriculum  reorganLzi^tion,  stafting  and 
the  physical  planning  required  for  the  ex- 
panded center 

The  completion  of  plans  and  the  actual 
construction  of  the  Journalism  building  Is 
expected  to  take  2  years. 

Publisher  Wfth  a  Cvtbx 

The  restless  5-foot  3-lnch  son  of  Ru.'^sian 
Immigrant  parents,  Snmuel  I  Newhouse  has 
amassed  more  than  »150  million  as  a  doctor 
of  an  uncommon  sort 

For  38  years.  Mr  Newhouse.  who  donated 
12  million  this  week  to  Syracuse  University, 
h.-\s  specialized  in  buying  financially  sick 
newsp.ipers  and  curing  them,  sometimes 
merging  them.  His  medicine  work.s.  Judging 
by  his  ownership  of  14  newspapers,  compos- 
ing the  third  largest  newspaper  group  in 
Uie  country,  and  an  assortment  of  maga- 
zines, tc'.evlsion.  and  radio  stations. 

At  the  age  of  64,  looking  youthful  despite 
chronic  Insomnia,  still  bustling  on  a  stop- 
watch schedule.  Mr  Newhouse  continues  to 
shop  for  newspapers 

'I'm  having  loo  much  fun  to  quit,"  he 
says 

The  Newhouse  formula  for  putting  a  news- 
paper ledger  In  the  black  consists  of  chop- 
ping costs  hard  and  perking  up  advertising, 
circulation  ai^d  mechanical  operations  while 
leaving  editorial  matters  to  local  manage- 
ment. 

PAPERS    OPPOSED 

In  Syracuse  two  of  the  Newhouse  news- 
papers—  the  Herald-Journal,  which  has 
biuked  the  Democratic  Party,  and  the  Po^t- 
buuidurU,   ol    Ht-pubiKtiu   sympulhic* — liuve 


attacked  each  other  editorially.  Mr  New- 
house  is  a  registered  Democrat. 

In  con  versa  tlon.  Mr  Newhouse  displays  a 
gentle  naanner.  But  In  business.  "S.I."  (he 
says  the  I  Is  Just  an  Initial)  can  be  tough. 
He  has  not  backed  off  from  long,  costly  labor 
strife  when  he  has  felt  that  a  union  was 
blocking  the  most  efficient  operation  of  one 
of  his  newspapers 

Born  In  New  York  City,  eldest  of  eight 
children,  Mr  Newhouse  went  to  work  at  the 
a^e  of  12  for  a  lawyer.  Herman  Lazarus  who 
sent  the  youngster  on  his  career  4  years 
later  with  the  order.  "Sammy,  go  and  look 
after  the  paper  " 

A  self-styled  "brash  kid,"  the  young  New- 
house  took  over  the  ailing  Bayonne  Times, 
of  which  Mr  Lazarus  was  majority  stock- 
holder, and  soon  turned  It  Into  a  profitable 
venture. 

He  studied  in  high  school,  passed  his  bar 
examination  and,  at  the  age  of  26,  bought 
his  first  newspaper,  the  Staten  Island  Ad- 
vance, for  $98  000  Thirty-three  years  later, 
he  purchased  the  Birmingham  News  and  Its 
radio  and  television  stations  for  «18. 642.000. 

In  addition  to  his  Syracuse  newspapers, 
Mr  Newhouse  also  owns  the  Jersey  Journal, 
the  Newark  Star-Ledger,  the  Long  Island 
Press,  the  Long  Island  Star- Journal,  the 
Harrlsburg  Patriot,  and  the  News  In  Penn- 
sylvania, the  St  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  the 
Portland  Oregonian.  and  the  Huntsville 
Times  In  Alabama.  Of  his  14  newspapers.  12 
were  losing  money  when  Mr.  Newhouse 
bought  them. 

With  his  newspaper  properties  flourishing, 
Mr  Newhouse  inquired  about  a  year  ago  if 
the  Curtis  Publishing  Co  .  the  leader  In  the 
magazine  field,  was  for  sale.  The  answer  was 
no  but  Mr  Newhouse  did  not  give  up  his 
Intention  to  expand  into  magazine  publish- 
ing. 

OmCE    ON    THE    BTTN 

Mr.  Newhouse  and  his  wife,  Mitzl,  live  in 
a  12-room  Park  Avenue  duplex,  but  it  Is  hard 
to  say  Just  where  Mr.  Newhouse's  office  is. 
Indefatlgably  on  the  move  by  train  and  air 
and  In  his  telephone-equipped  black  Cadil- 
lac Mr  Newhouse  works  mainly  out  of  an 
old.  battered   briefcase. 

He  has  something  of  an  office  at  the 
Newark  Star-Ledger,  where  he  shares  a  pool 
secretary  Reputed  to  have  an  encyclopedic 
knowledge  of  the  newspaper  fie'd.  Mr  New- 
house  Is  well  known  for  quick  telephoned 
decisions. 

Mr.  Newhouse  says  he  has  drawn  up  a  will 
that  will  keep  his  newspaper  empire  Intact 
after  his  death 

■  I  don't  want  any  outside  interest,  such  as 
some  banker,  dictating  how  the  papers 
should  be  run."  he  declares. 

E»NS    TO    KEEP    CONTROL 

The  newspapers  will  be  bequeathed  to  a 
philanthropic  fovmdation  free  of  inheritance 
tax.  Mr  Newhouse's  two  sons,  Samuel  I  .  Jr., 
32  years  old.  who  Is  in  charge  of  the  Newark 
Star-Ledger,  and  Donald  Edward.  30  who 
heads  the  Jersey  Journal,  will  retain  control 
through  the  possession  of  the  only  voting 
stock  Mr  Newhouse  said  this  stock  would 
consist  of  only  about  10  shares,  and  his  sons 
will  have  to  depend  on  their  salaries  for 
their  Income. 

"They  will  have  lobs;  if  they  don't  do  their 
Jobs  well,  they  will  be  out  of  luck,'    he  said. 

Mr.  Newhouse  said  he  had  earmarked  10 
percent  of  his  estate  for  his  wife,  whom  he 
described  as  "my  hea^'ywelght."  (She  Is  5 
feet  tall  and  weighs  74  pounds  )  When  Mrs. 
Newhouse  married  the  publisher  in  1924.  she 
gave  up  her  school  studies  in  fashion  design- 
ing. Last  year,  she  was  back  in  the  fashion 
world.  Her  husband  bought  Condt  Nast 
Publications,  publisher  of  Vogue,  Glamour, 
and  other  magaelnes,  and  then  rounded  out 
these  new  Interests  by  acquiring  Street  ti 
Smith  Publications.  Mm  Newhouse  Is  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  Cunae  Nasi. 
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Ur.  NtwhouM,  who  r«l»ZM  at  th*  tbMtcr 
and  (HMra,  la  off  thli  WMk  on  anoth«r  of  hu 
dlvanloot.  H*  will  fly  to  Europ«  on  4  holt- 
dhj  aad  wUl  Join  Mn.  NewbouM,  who  U 
TlcwUkf  th«  P«rU  fMhlon  oollMtioo*  with 
th*  Oqim14  NMt  editors. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  thla  kind 
of  benefaction  Is  something  which  our 
country  uniquely  enjoys.  The  gift  of  $2 
milHon.  plus  additional  funds  as  they 
may  be  needed,  will  be  used  to  found  the 
world's  largest  center  for  the  study  of 
Journalism,  television,  and  other  forms 
of  mass  communication. 

Mr.  Newhouse,  who  I  have  the  honor 
to  say  Is  a  personal  friend  of  mine,  is 
thus  donating  the  fruits  of  his  labor  in 
this  field  to  the  future  education  of 
young  people  wishing  to  enter  the  field 
of  Journalism,  thereby  assuring  a  higher 
qiiality  of  production  of  this  essential 
element  of  American  freedom,  which 
forms  a  vital  segment  of  every  citizen's 
life. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
90  percent  of  Mr.  Newhouse's  estate,  ac- 
cording to  this  morning's  announce- 
ment— his  estate  being  a  large  one — will 
go  to  a  foundation  established  by  him, 
and  the  first  project  of  this  foundation 
will  be  the  further  support  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  at  Syracuse  University. 

Mr.  Newhouse  is  thus  acting  in  the 
finest  American  tradition  of  private 
philanthropy,  which  Is  now  supporting 
higher  education  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  $400  million  a  year,  of  which  Amer- 
ican corporations  contribute  more  than 
one -third. 

I  should  like  to  point  out.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  amount  of  money  barely 
begins  to  scratch  the  surface  of  the  po- 
tential of  the  tax  deductible  sums  of 
money  which  could  be  devoted  to  edu- 
cation, and  I  hope  that  corporations  will 
take  «  leason  from  Sam  Newhouse  and 
will  tbenuelvee  be  more  munificent,  ai 
they  ihouid  be.  In  their  support  of 
higher  tclucation. 


TRIBUTS  TO  OKNERAL  MacARTHUR 
ON  HIS  80TH  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
observe  the  80th  birthday  anniversary  of 
one  of  the  great  soldler-ciUzens  In  our 
country's  history,  Oen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur. 

In  recognition  of  his  80th  anniver- 
sary— which  in  General  MacArthur  indi- 
cates not  age,  but  ever  greater  virility, 
strength,  and  courage — we.  as  a  people, 
extend  heartfelt  congrratulations  and 
best  wishes  for  many  more  years  of 
health  and  service  to  his  country,  to 
which  he  has  devoted  his  life. 

In  the  annals  of  history,  the  outstand- 
ing deeds  and  services  of  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  will  be  emblazoned  also  by  the 
kind  of  indomitable  spirit  of  leadership 
and  commandership  which  have  char- 
acterized the  service  of  the  great  general. 

We  in  Wisconsin  are  particularly 
proud  to  consider  Douglas  MacArthur  a 
native  son,  among  the  many  greats  who 
have  come  from  our  Badger  State. 

As  commander  in  chief  of  the  Far  East 
Command  smd  supreme  commander  of 
the  Allied  Powers  during  World  War  n. 
General  MacArthur  and  the  forces  un- 


der him.  through  their  brllllaut  mili- 
tary operaUons,  wrote  inspiring  chapters 
in  the  history  of  freedom  and  the  libera- 
tion of  people. 

In  civilian  life,  too,  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  has  maintained  his  traditional, 
strong,  Independent  mode  of  thinking 
and  Judgment  that  so  characterized  his 
military  career. 

Throughout  his  lifetime.  General  Mac- 
Arthur  has  succeeded  to  many  posts  of 
high  command,  borne  responsibilities 
that  would  have  depressed  the  shoulders 
of  lesser  men,  and  received  a  great  many 
honors,  recognitions,  distinctions,  and 
awards  for  his  outstanding  services. 

Of  even  greater  value,  however,  is  the 
undying  gratitude  in  the  hearts  of  people 
around  the  globe  for  the  services  of  this 
great  general  in  war  and  in  peace. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a 
brief  resume  of  the  military  career  and 
accomplishments  of  General  MacArthur, 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
printed  at  tiiis  point  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

OErmtAj,  OF  Tox  Ammt  Douola«  MacArtht* 
£>o\iglaa  MacArOiur  waa  boru  at  Little 
Rock.  Art...  January  26.  1880.  He  entered  the 
\J3.  Military  Academy  on  June  13.  1899; 
graduated  at  the  head  of  hla  cla.w  un  June 
11.  1903;  and  was  conuulseloned  a  second 
Ueutenant  of  engineers. 

Shortly  aTter  he  was  graduated  from  the 
U3.  Military  Academy,  he  sailed  for  the 
Philippine  lalandfl.  Here  he  engaged  In 
engineering  duilee.  Including  conatructlon 
work  at  Oulmaraa  Island  until  October  1904. 
Upon  hla  return  to  the  United  States,  he 
•erved  at  Sanx  FrancUoo  with  the  C&lirjrnla 
Debrla  Commlsalon  and  a«  AMUtant  and 
Acting  Chief  Engineering  Officer,  Pacific 
Dl Villon,  until  October  1903.  He  wa«  then 
ordered  to  Tokyo  where  he  served  as  aide 
to  hli  father,  Lt.  Oen  Arthur  MacArthur, 
until  September  19,  1006  While  on  this  de- 
UUl  he  WAS  given  a  conAdentiai  miMl>>n 
which  took  him  to  many  countries  ilu-uugli- 
out  AaU. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  he 
WM  sMlgned  to  duty  with  ths  ;)(l  Datuiion 
of  Kngtneeri  at  Wuhlngton  BArrKrks.  DC 
and.  in  addition  served  as  aide  to  Prealdeiu 
The<)dore  Roceevelt  until  August  19Q7  In 
February  1908,  he  was  gradunted  from  the 
Engineer  School  of  Application.  He  then 
nerved  as  assistant  engineer  at  Milwaukee 
Wis.  In  April  1908.  he  Joined  Onmpany  K. 
3d  Batt&llon  of  Engineers  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth. Kans  Here  he  served  as  company 
offlcer  and  also  as  an  Instructor  In  the 
Mounted  Service  School  and  the  Army  Serv- 
ice School.  His  4-year  tour  at  F«jrt  Leaven- 
worth was  Interrupted  by  periods  of  service 
at  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  and  In  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone 

He  was  assigned  to  duty  In  the  Of?lce  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  from  1912  until  April 
1913;  as  Superintendent  of  S'.ate.  War  and 
Navy  Building,  until  November  1913;  and  as 
!i  member  of  the  General  Sta.?  Corps  until 
September  1917.  Prom  April  until  Septem- 
ber 1914,  he  accompanied  our  expedition  to 
Vera  Cruz  as  a  member  of  the  general  staff. 
He  conceived  the  Idea  of  the  Rainbow 
(42d)  Division  and  as  Chief  of  Staff  helped 
direct  Its  organization  and  training.  He 
arrived  with  this  division  In  Prance.  October 
1917,  and  served  with  It  until  Austust  1918. 
In  the  Vancouleure.  La  Pranche,  and 
Rolamont  Training  Areas;  In  the  LunevUle, 
Baccaret.  Ksperance-Soualn  Sectors;  in  the 
Champaarne-Mame  defensive;  and  In  the 
Aisne-Mame  Offensive.     He  commanded  the 


84th  Infantry  Brigade  in  the  St.  Mlhlel. 
Bstey  and  Pannee.  Woevre,  Meuse-Argonne. 
and  Sedan  Offensives  He  then  commanded 
the  4ad  Division  until  November  1018  and 
Mfved  In  the  Army  of  Occupation  In  Oer- 
many  until  1010 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  Sutes. 
he  served  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff. 
WaAhlngiou.  DC.  until  June  1919  He  was 
Superintendent  of  the  US  Military  Academy 
to  June  1022.  during  which  Ume  he  modern- 
ized the  courses  in   military  training 

From  West  Point  he  was  .sent  to  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  where  he  served  at  Head- 
quarters Philippine  I>partment  untU  No- 
vember 1922,  in  command  of  the  District 
of  Manila  until  June  1923  and  in  command 
of  the  23d  Infantry  Brigade  at  Pr>rt  Wllll.im 
McKlnley  to  January  1025.  Returning  to 
the  United  States,  he  commanded  the 
Fourth  Corps  Area,  Atlanta,  On  .  to  July 
1925;  and  the  Third  Corps  Area.  Baltlmcwe. 
Md  ,  to  September  1928  He  was  selected 
President  of  the  1928  American  Olympic 
team  which  he  took  to  Amsterdam.  Holland. 

la  1928.  he  returned  to  the  Philippine* 
where  he  served  3  years  as  department  com- 
mander Upon  hU  arrival  in  the  United 
States  In  September  1930,  he  c-ammamded 
the  Ninth  Corps  Area,  San  Francisco,  to 
October  1930.  when  he  be<-«me  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army  Pounds  for  national  de- 
fense were  at  a  l>w  ebb.  He  Orst  saved 
the  skelet.on  Army  from  the  economy  wave, 
then  m'<lernlEed  it  He  set  up  the  four 
Army  and  Corps  Area  organizations,  and  the 
OHQ  Air  Force  The  ba-slc  blueprints  of 
manpower  procurement  and  Industrial  mo- 
bilization were  developed  under  his  direc- 
tion. 

Upon  completion  of  his  duty  as  Chief 
of  S--aff  in  October  1935.  he  was  appointed 
Military  Advls<ir  to  the  Commonwealth  Oov- 
emment  of  the  Philippines  He  Inaugurated 
a  long-range  military  training  program  fi- 
nanced by  the  Philippine  Oovernment.  His 
10-year  plan  was  baaed  upon  universal  mili- 
tary service 

As  conditions  In  the  Orient  became  crlMtal, 
on  July  afl,  10-41,  he  was  deblgnaied  Com- 
manding Orneral.  V  3  Army  Fi^rcee  in  the 
rn,r  Ba*'  H'.s  c<imin(\nd  in-Iudea  the  Phll- 
IplUns  Dcpurtmont  and  the  forces  of  the 
C  immonwmlth  g  ■vrrnrncni  which  were  In. 
dueled  into  the  US  Army  When  hs  took 
oYor  this  command  Mie  IMulippins  IJepari. 
tnsnl  con»iiitrU  »f  18  Joo  An^nicin  i^nd  Phil- 
Ipplns  Wc'.ul  tnK)p(i  n.rr*  wrrs  cxniple 
Filipino  redervliits  but  th««!r  prri-Kl  of  irftln- 
Ing    had    n^l    been    minpleled 

TTi»  »fM»>horn  rtrf^nm.  <.f  the  Philippine- 
Am»>ri'-ftn  r  .rrr»  on  n«'nan  threw  Jtipunese 
conquest  plans  out  of  grar  and  gained  vol- 
uab,e   time    for    the   defense    rif    Australia 

In  March  1342  Preoident  R^xisevelt  ordered 
General  MarArthur  .'r'.m  Corregtdor  to  Auk- 
tra:;.»  for  the  purp.  se  '..'  .)rRai..7ing  and 
leading  rescue  forces  buck  for  U.e  liberation 
of  the  Philippines,  On  April  18.  1942.  he 
was  made  supreme  commander  of  the  South- 
west Pacific  area  and  a  meager  force  of  Aus- 
tralians and  Americans. 

With  insufficient  forces  to  Ju'stlfy  aj^gres- 
slve  action,  he  decided  to  defend  Australia. 
first  by  blocking  the  Japanese  advance  In 
New  Guinea  and  then  by  assuming  the  of- 
fensive. In  heavy  fighting  the  enemy  w-is 
stopped  at  Gona  In  December  1942. 

The  next  year  General  MacArthur  assumed 
the  offensive  and  pierced  the  strong  enemy 
outer  perimeter,  between  Wewak  and  Ra- 
baul.  by  securing  the  Vltlaz  Straits. 

Seizure  of  the  Admiralty  Islands  by  a 
coup  de  main.  February  29.  1944.  marked 
the  end  of  a  great  swinging  move  pivoting 
on  New  Guinea  which  had  been  the  ba.<ilc 
purpose  of  operations  Initiated  June  29  1943. 
when  the  .Southwest  Pacific  and  South  Pa- 
cific areas  were  united  under  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  comraand  Povcoption  of  the  Ad- 
miralties  relieved   his   supply   line   from   the 
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threat  of  tiank  atuck  from  the  etst  and 
rnubled  him  to  change  the  axis  of  his  ad- 
\:\n(r  from  north  to  west.  In  the  Solomons 
and  Blsmarcks  a  strong  enemy  had  been  leo- 
lilted  and  bypassed. 

The  way  was  now  open  for  a  shore-to- 
shore  advance  to  the  northwest  along  the 
hind  mafis  of  New  Guinea  On  April  32,  Hoi- 
landin.  500  miles  west  of  the  Vltlaz  Straits, 
wa-.  occupied  TTie  enemy  was  completely 
bui prised  our  losses  negligible  The  op- 
eration threw  a  loop  of  envelopment  around 
tlie  enemy's  18th  Army  which  was  dispersed 
along  the  New  Guinea  coast  east  of  Hol- 
londla.  Throughout  the  campaign  the  en- 
emy had  lost  110.000  men  and  the  remainder 
o;  his  original  strength  of  a  quarter  of  a 
n  llUon  was  bypassed  and  became  etrate- 
gcally  unimportant  By  the  last  of  July 
1!'44.  General  MacArthur  had  occupied  key 
pj.sltlons  along  the  entire  New  Guinea  coAst 
with  campaigns  at  Wadke,  Sarml,  Blak. 
Noemfoor,  Opmaral  and  Sansapor 

Occupation  of  Morotal,  300  miles  south  of 
the  Philippines,  on  September  16.  penetrated 
the  Halmahera-PhlUpplne  line  and  Imperiled 
enemy  conquests  in  the  East  Indies  by  the 
threat  of  envelopment  and  air  attack 

General  MacArxhur's  landing  on  Leyte  on 
October  20,  pierced  the  center  of  the  en- 
emy's strategic  defensive  line  which  extended 
from  Japan  through  Formosa,  the  PhlUp- 
p  nes.  the  East  Indies.  Singapore  and  Bur- 
rra  B<ith  enemy  flanks  thus  created  were 
T'llnerable  to  envelopment  to  the  north  and 
K'  the  south  The  so-called  Greater  Eiist 
Alia  Co-Prosperity  Sphere  wpjj  cut  In  two 
and  the  conquered  empire  to  the  south  oc- 
cupied by  half  a  million  troops,  was  severed 
from  Japan  proper.  PMlly  realizing  the  tm- 
pirtance  of  Leyte.  the  enemy  reinforced  to 
the  limit  of  hi.-;  ability  and  with  his  air. 
Isnd.  and  sea  forces  made  suicide  attempts 
t*i  dislodge  General  MacArthur  from  the 
Island  Tills  supreme  effort  of  the  enemy 
fi  lied  His  fleet  and  air  arm  suffered  major 
d  ?feat  and  his  land  forces  were  annihilated 

On  December  15,  sites  for  air  bases  and 
nival  facilities  were  occupied  on  Mindoro 
which  would  support  Luaon  operations  and 
li  sure  domination  of  enemy  sea  and  air 
ri  ut»s  m  the  South  China  »*»  From  Leyir 
a  corridor  had  been  driven  from  east  to  wp»t 
wilch    tvil    the    Philippine- ArchlpeUgo    in 

Lviaon  was  invaded  on  January  0,  104S 
Tte  enemy  expected  a  Inhdlnit  souih  of 
Manila  C'nnirquentlv  the  LlngHyrn  QuU 
Inndlng  north  of  Manila  wn*  prnrticnliy  un- 
o I  posed  Tliln  placed  Amerlrnn  trooj^s  In 
rear  of  the  enemy's  main  forces  cut  hi» 
reinforcement  und  supply  llne^  and  ck»eed 
h's  avenue  of  escape 

By  Febrviary  a  great  converglne  movement 
m.  Manila  was  under  way  Tlie  XI  Corpf 
w  ilch  landed  unojiposed  was  driving  east 
fr  jm  Zambales  Coast  The  11th  Airborne 
D  vision  of  the  8th  Army,  which  landed 
wthout  losses  on  the  west  coast  of  Batanges 
February  1,  was  moving  rapidly  north  to- 
wiird  Manila  The  6th  Army  had  occupied 
the  entire  Central  Plain  of  Luzon  and  Its 
37th  Infantry  and  \fi  Cavalry  Divisions  were 
fifhtlng  their  way  Into  the  outskirts  of 
n<  rth  M.inlla 

On  Pebr-uary  3.  1945.  In  a  wide  envelop- 
m'»nt  from  the  east,  elements  of  the  1st 
Cf  valry  Division  entered  Manila,  seized  San- 
to Tomans  and  BlUbld  Prlst'n  and  liberated 
thousands  of  Internees  and  {>risoners  of  war. 
Alter  desperate  fighttriR,  Manila  was  finally 
liberated  on  February  23. 

By  the  end  of  February,  Corregldor  and 
Bf  taan   had   been   occupied. 

In  March,  a  vigorous  campaign  was 
la  inched  in  the  V'lsayans  Palawan,  Zam- 
bcanga,  Panay.  Cebu,  and  Negroe  were  occu- 
pied In  quick  succession.  Seizure  of  the 
Siilu  Archipelago  In  early  April  made  Tawl 
T:.wl  available  as  a  great  strategic  airfca.^e 
fr>jm  which  the  enemy  empire  lifeline  to  the 


•outh  wa«  within  Muy  air  rant*.  By  the  Slat 
of  ,AprU.  Oenaral  MaoArthur'i  control  of  the 
entire  Vleayan  group  waa  oocnplflfta.  On  the 
10th  of  April,  from  a  sutimIm  landing  at 
Malabang  and  Paraug  In  WMtem  IClndanao, 
8th  Army  unlta  fought  their  way  eaat- 
ward  In  a  a-week  overland  march  which 
brought  them  to  the  outskirts  of  Davao. 

In  a  collateral  drive  on  Borneo,  supported 
by  Allied  naval  and  air  units,  Australian 
forces  occupied  Tarakan  May  3,  Brunei  Bay 
June  10,  and  Ballkpapan  July  1.  Possession 
of  these  objectives  made  available  sources  of 
oil  and  other  needed  war  materials  and  com- 
pleted General  MacArthur's  tactical  control 
of  the  entire  Southwest  Pacific  area. 

On  the  5th  of  July.  General  MacArthur 
declared  hl£  Philippine  campaign  closed.  It 
had  been  a  campaign  characterized  by  great 
economy  in  the  lives  of  his  men  and  heavy 
destruction  of  the  enemy.  Twenty-three 
enemy  divisions,  or  equivalents,  had  been 
annihilated,  and  more  than  400.000  Japani»e 
had  been  killed.  Of  the  Philippine  cam- 
paign, General  MacArthur  announced: 

Working  in  complete  unison  the  three 
services  inflicted  the  greatest  disaeter  ever 
sustained  by  Japanese  arms. 

The  objects  of  the  campaign  were  as  fol- 
lows ; 

1  To  penetrate  and  pierce  the  enemy's 
center  so  as  to  divide  him  Into  nort-h  and 
south,  his  homeland  to  the  north,  hl£  cap- 
tured Pacific  possession  to  the  south.  Each 
half  could  then  be  enveloped  and  attacked 
In    turn. 

2  The  acquisition  of  a  great  land,  sea, 
and  air  base  f':)r  future  operations  both  to 
the  north  and  to  the  south  comparable  to 
the  British  I&lands  in  Its  use  as  a  bcise  for 
Allied  operations  from  the  west  against 
Germany 

3  Tlie  establishment  of  a  great  stranpu- 
lating  air  and  sea  blockade  between  Japan 
and  the  conquered  possessions  In  the  Pa- 
cific to  the  south  so  as  to  prevent  raw  ma- 
terials being  sent  to  the  north  and  supply 
or   reinforcement   to   the  south 

4  The  liberation  of  the  Philippines  with 
the  consequent  ooUapee  of  the  enemy's  Itn- 
periiU  concept  of  a  greater  east  Asia  ih.>- 
pro»i>erity  »phere  tvnd  the  reiniroduciion  of 
UcmiKTrtiy   m  the  Far  K«uit 

6  The  librrntion  of  our  o<«ptured  ofHcrrs 
and  n;rn  unci  (tf  internee*  held  In  Uie  Philip- 
pines 

fl  A  crippling  l)!ow  to  Ui»  Jajwneee  Army, 
Nnvy   and  AU  Force 

All  of   these  purjxiees  were  accomplUhi'd 

On  April  fl  1048  General  MacArthur  »r# 
name*!  Onunanding  General  UH  Anny 
F^^rcel«  111  Uif  Pnrlflc  Three  montJis  la'er 
his  Oklnnwn-baeed  Air  Force  had  launched 
nir  strikes  agninst  Japan  Itself.  On  Augi<st 
14  lf>45  President  Truman  announced  the 
app*.klntment  of  General  MacArthur  as  Su- 
preme Allied  Conunander  to  receive  the  Jap- 
anese surrender  and  command  the  occupa- 
tion forces  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  com- 
mander of  the  U  S  Army  Forces  In  the 
Pacific  In  January  1947,  he  was  designated 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Far  Ea5t  Com- 
nruiiid,  retaining  his  position  as  Supreme 
Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers  In  Japan. 

On  July  25,  1950,  a  month  after  tlie  North 
Korean  Communists  had  Invaded  South 
Korea,  General  MacArthur  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  United  Nations  Command  In 
the  Far  East,  organized  to  direct  United 
Nations  Forces  In  tlie  defense  of  South  Korra. 

General  MacArthur  wa*  relieved  a£  com- 
mander of  the  United  Nations  Oimmand  In 
the  Par  East.  Commander  In  Cliief  of  the  Far 
East  Command,  and  Supreme  Commander  for 
the  Allied  Powers  in  Japan  by  President 
Truman  on  April  11.  1951  He  then  returned 
to  the  United  States,  arriving  In  San  Prau- 
clsco  AfM-U  17. 

DECORATIONS 

Tlianks  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
the    Senate,    the    Philippine    National     As- 


Mcnbly.  the  Philippine  Oongreaa.  and  the 
Auatraltan  Oovanimcnt  hare  been  axpreased 
to  0«n*ral  MacArthur  for  his  part  in  liberal- 
ing  the  PhUli^na  Islands  Cttulng  World  War 

n. 

He  haa  been  awarded  the  Oongreaalonal 
Medal  ot  Honor,  Dlatlnguished  Service  CroM 
with  one  OaJc  Leaf  Cluster.  DUUnguiahed 
Service  Medal  with  four  Oak  Leaf  Clusters, 
Silver  Star  with  alx  Oak  Leaf  Clustera.  the 
Purple  Heart  with  one  Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  and 
the  Distinguished  Flying  Croas. 

His  foreign  decorations  Include  the  Philip- 
pine Medal  of  Valor.  Distinguished  Service 
Star,  Defense  Medal,  and  Liberation  Medal; 
British  Knight  Grand  Croes  of  the  Bath; 
French  Grand  Officer,  Legion  of  Honor  Pour- 
ragere,  and  Croix  de  Otierre  with  fo\ir  PalmB; 
Belgian  Commander  Order  of  Crown;  Nether- 
lands Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of 
Orange-Nassau  with  Swords  (Military  Divi- 
sion ) ;  Italian  War  Cross  and  Grand  Corden 
Order  of  the  Crown;  Polish  Grand  Croix 
Polonla  Restituta  and  Virtutae  MUitaire; 
Hungarian  Grand  Cross  Order  of  Military 
Merit;  Czechoslovaklan  Grand  Cross  Order  of 
White  Lion;  Yugoslavian  Grand  Cross  Order 
of  Military  Merit;  Mexican  Grand  Cross  of 
Military  Merit;  Ecuadorian  First  Class  Deco- 
ration Abdon  Calderon,  and  Greek  Medal  of 
Valor. 

Following  are  the  citations  for  his  Amert- 
can  military  awards : 

Medal  of  Honor:  "For  conspicuous  leader- 
ship In  preparing  the  Philippine  Islands  to 
resist  conquest,  for  gallantry  and  intrepidity 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  in  action 
against  invading  Japanese  forces,  and  for  the 
heroic  conduct  of  defensive  and  offensive 
operations  on  the  Bataan  Peninsula.  He 
mobilized,  trained,  and  led  an  army  which 
has  received  world  acclaim  for  its  gallant 
defense  against  a  tremendous  superiority  of 
enemy  forces  in  men  and  arms.  His  utter 
disregard  of  personal  danger  under  heavy 
fire  and  aerial  b<jmbardment,  his  calm  Judg- 
ment In  each  crisis,  inspired  his  troops, 
galvanised  the  spirit  of  resistance  of  the 
Filipino  people,  and  confirmed  the  faith 
of  the  Amerioan  people  in  t^elr  Armed 
Forces" 

Distinguished  Service  Croas  "Fot  herolam 
In  Uie  Stvlieni  du  Feys  FtRncs,  Mitfch  0,  1018, 
Whrn  CX»n|>nny  U.  lOath  Infantry,  was  under 
severe  atuck  in  tlte  BAlltnt  riu  Feys.  he 
voluntM'ity  Joined  It.  u)x>n  finding  tliat  hs 
ruuld  do  so  without  liusrfsrinf  with  his 
nortnaJ  duups,  and  by  hli  coulnees  and  con- 
spicuous cuura^re  aided  materially  in  Its 
surceas  " 

Oak  Leaf  Cluster  in  Uie  Dlstlnguislied 
Service  Cross  "As  Brigade  Commander, 
Oeneral  MacArthur  personally  led  his  men 
and  by  the  skillful  maneuvering  of  his 
brigade  made  possible  the  capture  of  Hills 
288.  242.  and  the  Oote  de  Chatllon,  October 
14.  15,  and  16,  1018.  He  displayed  Indomi- 
table resolution  and  great  courage  In  rallying 
broken  lines  and  In  reforming  attacks  there- 
by making  victory  possible.  On  a  field  where 
courage  vv-as  the  rule,  his  courage  was  the 
dominant  feature." 

Distinguished  Service  Medal:  "He  served 
with  credit  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  24th  Divi- 
sion in  the  operations  at  Chalons  and  at  the 
Chateau  Tliierry  Salient.  In  command  of  the 
84th  Infantry  Brigade  he  showed  himself  to 
be  a  brilliant  commander  of  skill  and  Judg- 
ment. Later  he  served  \*-ith  distinction  as 
commanding  general  of  the  42d  Division." 

First  Oak  Leaf  Cluster  to  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal :  "As  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army 
of  tlie  United  States  since  Noveml>3r  21. 
1930.  he  has  pertormed  his  many  Important 
and  exacting  duties  with  signal  success  He 
devised  and  developed  the  four-army  organ- 
ization of  our  land  forces,  he  conceived  and 
established  the  General  Headquarters  Air 
Force,  thus  immeasurably  increasing  the 
effectiveness  of  oiu-  air  defenses:  he  initiated 
a  comprehensive  program  of  raoderniZiitiou 
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to  the  Army^  tmctlc*,  equipment.  tnOnlng, 
and  organlzatlcHi.  In  addition,  ttaa  profM- 
•lonal  counsel  and  anlstano*  he  haa  oon- 
tlnuoufllr  rendered  to  tht;  Prealdent,  to  tba 
Secretary  d  War.  and  to  tbe  Congreas  have 
been  dlstlngulahed  by  BUch  lo^c,  vlaion. 
and  accuracy  aa  to  contribute  markedly  to 
tbe  formulation  of  sound  defense  policies 
and  tbe  enactment  of  (x^ogresslve  laws  for 
promoting  the  Nation's  security." 

Second  Oak  Leaf  Cluster  to  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal:  "For  exceptionally 
distinguished  serrice  as  Supreme  Oommander 
of  Allied  Forces  in  tbe  Southwest  Pacific 
since  Marcb  1943.  Under  extremely  difficult 
conditions  of  terrain,  climate,  and  limited 
forces  and  material,  he  expelled  tbe  enemy 
from  eastern  New  Ovilnea,  sectired  lodgments 
on  tbe  Island  of  New  Britain,  gave  strategical 
direction  to  coordinated  operations  resulting 
tax  tlia  conquest  of  tbe  New  Qeorgla  group 
and  the  establishment  of  the  U.S.  Army  and 
Navy  Forces  on  Bougainville  Island.  He  had 
Inflicted  heavy  losses  on  the  enemy  and 
established  bis  forces  in  positions  highly 
favorable  for  the  construction  of  offensive 
operattons." 

Third  oak  leaf  clTister  to  the  Dlstln- 
flfuisbed  Service  Medal:  "As  Supreme  Com- 
mander cd  Allied  Air,  Ground,  and  Sea 
Forces  in  the  southwest  Paciflc,  General  of 
the  Army  Douglas  Mac  Arthur  planned  and 
personally  directed  the  campaigns  which  re- 
siUted  in  the  liberations  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Strongly  entrenched  and  superior 
enemy  forces  were  overwhelmed  and  com- 
pletely destroyed  in  a  series  of  decisive  op- 
eraticms  exploiting  UJS.  air  and  sea  superi- 
ority, coupled  with  the  resolute  and  coura- 
geous fighting  of  the  ground  forces.  The 
Immediate  result  of  the  campaign  was  con- 
trol of  tbe  China  Sea.  the  Isolation  of  Japa- 
nese forces  in  Burnui.  Malaya,  and  Indo- 
china and  the  termination  of  coastwise 
traffic  supporting  the  Japanese  armies  in 
central  and  south  China. 

"Tbe  liberation  of  tbe  Philippines  began 
with  Uae  landings  on  Leyte  on  October  20 
in  which  complete  strategical  surprise  wa3 
achlerved.  After  bitter  fighting  under  mosx 
dlfBcult  conditions  of  weather  and  terrain. 
General  MacArthur  destroyed  the  Japanese 
forces  which  Included  the  noted  1st  Division 
of  the  Kwantung  army.  Again  surprising 
the  enemy.  General  MacArthur  moved  hts 
forces  boldly  up  the  western  coast  of  th« 
main  Philippine  Island  and  effected  a  land- 
ing on  the  shores  of  Llngayen  Gulf  on  Jan- 
uary 9,  1945.  The  flawless  execution  of  this 
hazardous  amphibious  approach  and  landing 
so  disorganized  the  enemy  that  In  a  sexlPi 
of  deep  thrusts  Manila  was  liberated  on 
February  26.  Tbe  fortress  of  Corregldor  fell 
coon  afterward  in  a  brilliantly  conceived 
and  directed  combined  land,  sea.  and  air 
operation.  By  the  end  of  June  only  Isolated 
groups  of  tbe  enemy  remained  on  L'jzon. 

'•While  the  U.S.  6th  Army  was  so  en- 
gaged. Eighth  Army  units  cleared  the  enemy 
from  the  southern  islands  in  a  series  of 
amphibious  operations.  By  July  4  organ- 
ized resistance  had  terminated,  completing 
the  Uberatlon  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
the  17  million  Inhabitants  from  Japanese 
domination.  More  than  300.000  dead  and 
7,000  prisoners  were  lost  by  the  enemy,  our 
casualties  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing 
tntallng  60,628.  Seventeen  of  our  divlaiouH 
had  opposed  and  defeated  23  enemy  divi- 
sions. Tbe  Air.  Ground,  and  Naval  Forces 
worked  in  eomplete  unison  to  Inflict  thu 
crtishing  disaster  on  the  Japanese  Army  " 

Yix  his  services  in  Korea.  General  Mac- 
Arthur  was  awarded  the  fourth  oak  leaf 
cluster  to  tbe  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
and  ibe  Distinguished  Flying  Cross.  Tbe 
citations  foik>w: 

Fourth  oak  leaf  cluster  to  tbe  Dlstln- 
ffulsbad  Sernoe  Medal:  "For  distinguished 
■enrlee  to  tbe  peoples  of  the  United  Sutce 


and  tbe  Repabtlc  of  Korea,  and  to  the  peo- 
ples of  all  tree  nations.  Having  been  desig- 
nated as  the  first  field  commander  of  United 
Nations  armed  forces,  and  directed.  In  the 
conunon  Interect.  to  repel  an  armed  attack 
upon  tbe  Republic  of  Korea  and  to  restore 
international  peace  and  security  in  the  area, 
he  has  given  these  forces  conspicuously  bril- 
liant and  courageous  leadership  and  dis- 
cerning Judgment  of  the  highest  order 
Having  been  compelled  to  commit  his  troops 
to  combat  under  extremely  adverse  condi- 
tions and  against  heavy  odds  In  order  to  gain 
the  time  so  imperatively  needed  for  the 
biiildup  of  his  forces  for  the  counteroffen- 
Blve,  he  has  so  Inspired  bis  command  by  his 
vision,  his  Judgment,  his  Indomitable  will 
and  bis  unshakable  faith,  that  It  has  set  a 
shining  example  of  gallantry  and  tenacity  in 
defense  and  of  audacity  In  attack  matched  by 
but  few  operations  In  military  history." 

Distinguished  Flying  Cross:  "For  out- 
standing heroism  and  extraordinary  achieve- 
ment while  participating  In  aerial  flights 
during  the  period  June  29  to  October  20. 
1950.  On  June  29.  General  MacArthur  made 
a  flight  to  Suwom,  Korea,  during  which  his 
aircraft  was  subject  to  effective  Interception 
by  hostile  air  action.  Another  friendly  air- 
craft In  the  area  was  attacked  and  destroyed 
by  enemy  air  Immediately  prior  to  General 
MacArtbur's  landing,  and  the  Suwom  air- 
strip Itself  was  bombed  and  strafed  dvirlng 
the  course  of  his  visit.  On  July  27  he  made 
a  flight  to  Taegu,  Korea,  during  which  his 
aircraft  was  again  subject  to  hostile  air  In- 
terception and  at  which  time  the  ground 
situation  in  the  Immediate  area  was  most 
precarious.  On  September  29.  General  Mac- 
Arthur  made  a  flight  to  Klmpo.  Korea,  nsfain 
under  conditions  presenting  the  threat  of 
hostile  air  interception  and  while  the  Klmpo 
Airport  Itself  was  subject  to  hostile  ground 
fire.  On  October  20,  he  made  a  flight  to 
the  Sukohon-Sunchon  area  of  Korea  in  order 
to  observe  and  siipervtse  the  paradrop  of  the 
187th  Airborne  Regimental  Combat  Team. 
I>aring  this  entire  operation  his  aircraft  was 
subject  to  attack  by  enemy  aircraft  known 
to  be  based  at  Sinuiju  " 

The  following  degrees  have  been  conferred 
upon  General  MacArthur: 

Doctor  of  science;  Norwich  University; 
Pennsylvania   Military   College,    1928. 

Doctor  of  laws-  University  of  Maryland, 
1928;  Western  Maryland  College,  1929.  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  1932;  University  of 
Philippines,  1938.  University  of  Wisconsin. 
1942;  and  University  cf  Queensland,  Aus- 
tralia,  1945. 

PBOMOTIONS 

He  was  promoted  to  the  grade  of  first 
lieutenant  on  April  23  1904.  to  captam  on 
February  27,  1911;  to  major  on  December  11, 
1915;  to  colonel  of  Infantry.  National  Army, 
on  August  5,  1917;  to  brigadier  general.  Na- 
tional Army,  on  June  26,  1918.  to  brigadier 
general,  Regular  Army,  on  January  20,  1920, 
to  major  general  on  January  17.  1925.  He 
was  appointed  Chief  of  Staff,  with  the  rank 
of  general  on  November  21,  1930.  On  Octo- 
ber 1.  1935,  after  serving  nearly  5  years  as 
Chief  of  Staff,  he  reverted  to  his  permanent 
rank  of  major  general.  In  1936,  President 
Quezon  appointed  him  Field  Mjxsh.xi,  Phil- 
ippine Army.  He  retired  from  the  U  S  Army 
with  the  rank  of  general  on  December  31. 
1937.  but  was  recalled  to  active  duty  as  a 
major  general  on  July  26,  1941.  and  was  pro- 
moted to  lieutenant  general  (temporary)  on 
July  37.  1641.  He  was  promoted  to  the  grade 
of  general  (temporary)  on  December  18, 
1941,  and  to  General  of  the  Army  on  Decem- 
ber 18. 1844. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day is  the  80th  birthday  anniversary  of 
General  of  the  Army  Douglas  Mac- 
ArthiiT.     I  am  happy  to  join  with  his 


f  rlpnd.s  throughout  the  Nation  In  extend- 
ing to  him  congratulations  upon  reach- 
ir.g  this  milestone  in  life. 

Mr  Pre.<^ident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  prmted  at  this  ix)int  In  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "MacArthur 
at  80,"  which  wa.s  published  yesterday 
in  the  Deseret  News  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

MacAsthitk  at  80 

General  of  the  Army  D')Uglas  MacArthur 
had  his  harsh  critics  as  well  as  hU  vociferous 
supporters  during  hla  brilliant  military  ca- 
reer But  on  one  point,  there  was  never 
any  question, 

■  On  a  field  where  courage  was  the  rule, 
his  couraKe  was  the  dominant  feature."  read 
the  cltatijn  aa  then  Brigadier  General  Mac- 
Arthur  received  the  oak  leaf  cluster  to  his 
Distinguished  Service  Cross  in  World  War  I. 

Deeds  of  courage — moral  as  well  as  physi- 
cal -will  no  doubt  be  much  In  the  cjnver- 
sation  Tuesday  as  tJie  self-styled  "old 
soldier"  sits  down  with  former  comrades 
m  arms  at  his  80tli  birthday  observance.  At 
80.  this  ranking  officer  of  all  branches  erf 
US.  military  services  looks  back  on  a  career 
the  memory  of  which  simply  does  not  allow 
him    to  fade   away. 

MacArtJiur  j^raduated  from  West  Point  In 
19)3  with  the  hlghe.st  sch  ylastlc  average 
achieved  there  in  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
For  2  years  he  w.as  military  aide  to  President 
Theodore  R'Xiseveit  Then  came  World 
Wax  I,  in  which  he  was  wounded  and  gassed, 
but  in  which  he  was  successively,  the 
youngest  brigadier  general  of  his  time,  the 
youngest  major  general,  the  youngest  divi- 
sion commander. 

After  the  war,  he  became  the  youngest 
superintendent  of  the  US  Military  Academy, 
and.  at  50.  the  youngest  officer  ever  appointed 
Army  Chief  of  Staff 

Possibly  the  moat  decorated  offlcer  In  13 A 
history,  he  holds  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  (for  Bataani,  three  Distinguished 
Service  Crosses,  and  seven  silver  stars.  In 
addition  to  many  other  decorations,  domestic 
and  foreign. 

Mac.\rLhur  was  recalled  from  the  retired 
list  in  July  1941.  5  months  before  Pearl  Har- 
bi:5r,  and  made  commander  of  all  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  Far  East.  There  followed 
Corregldor,  the  escape  by  submarine  from 
Bataan,  eventually  the  long  Island-hopping 
campaii^n  back  to  the  Philippines  as  Supreme 
Conxmander   in   the  Pacific 

Af'er  receiving  t;',e  Japanese  surrender,  he 
served  as  virtually  an  American  proconsul 
in  Japan  He  was  .^upreme  Commander  of 
Alii'-d  Forces  In  the  Paciflc  and  later  com- 
mander in  chief  of  United  Nations  Forces  In 
the  K  rean  f.ghtlng  until  relieved  of  his 
command  by  President  Truman  on  April  11. 
1951. 

History  still  hasnt  pronounced  Its  flnal 
verdict  on  that  hotly-debated  controversy 
between  MacArthur  and  Truman  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  Korean  war  Without  question. 
the  general  was  Insubordinate;  without 
quesUon,  the  supremacy  of  civilian  control 
of  policy  matters  had  to  be  established  But 
whether  or  not  MacArthurs  appeal  for  vig- 
orous action  to  end  the  fighting  would  have 
involved  us.  as  Joint  Chuf  of  Staff  Bradley 
said,  "m  Uie  wronc;  war.  at  the  wrong  place, 
at  the  wrong  time,  and  wiUi  the  wrong 
enemy."  still  is  not  really  known  Russia's 
mushrooming  military  strength  since  that 
time  makes  one  wonder  if  perhaps  Mac- 
Arthur  wasn  t  right 

Right  or  not  In  that  Instance,  he  was  an 
olBcer  of  brilliance  and  dedication,  wboee 
name  still  evokes  memories  of  heroic,  If  grim, 
days.     We  wUh  hun  well. 
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Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  Prealdent,  I  am 
pleased  to  take  note  of  the  blithday  to- 
da:  of  one  of  our  Nation's  great  soldiers, 
Ge  leral  of  the  Army  Douglas  A.  Mac- 
Art  hur.  General  MacArthur's  more 
th.^n  50  years  of  dedicated  military  serv- 
ice have  earned  for  him  the  gratitude 
of  ill  the  American  people. 

"".^o  many  of  us  he  sj'mbolizes  the  finest 
quitlities  of  military  ability  and  devotion 
to  i.'ountry.  His  patriotsm  \&  of  the  kind 
we  like  to  hold  up  to  our  children  as 
something  to  be  emulated. 

Creneral  of  the  Army  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  has  richly  earned  his  place  In 
American  historj'  and  the  history  of  the 
world.  He  has  equally  earned  an  eter- 
nal place  In  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
me  1  and  In  the  hearts  of  those  people  all 
over  the  world  who  t)eneflted  from  his 
militai-y  skill. 

May  he  enjoy  many  more  years  of 
fru.tful  and  rewarding  work,  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  a  grateful  Nation 
haf  recognized  and  applauded  his  great 
ser.ices  to  It. 


NOMINATION  OP  HON.  JAMES  R. 
DURFEE  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF  THE 
VS.  COURT  OF  CXAIMS 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr  President,  subcom- 
mittee hearings  have  been  concluded  in 
reliition  to  the  nomination  of  Hon. 
Jaxaea  R.  Durfee  to  be  a  Judge  of  the 
U.5 .  Court  of  Claims. 

I'esterday  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  ProxmireI  submitted  for  the 
RcooiD  the  statement  which  he  made  at 
the  hearing  I  have  been  requested  to 
Int-oduce  into  the  Record  the  statement 
by  Hon.  James  R.  Durfee,  as  he  gave  it 
thi>  morning  before  the  subcommittee. 

There  bcmg  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rc:o«D.  as  follows: 

Stattment  or  Hon   James  R.  DiTanci  to  Sen- 
ATS  JuTJiciAKT  CoMMrrrn,  January  26,  1960 

&Ir  Chairman,  I  have  listened  to  Senator 
Pkc  xMisK  s  statement  with  Interest.  I  have 
kncwn  of  his  outsfxjken  and  announced  In- 
tent to  oppose  my  confirmation  to  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims  by  the  Senate  and  of  cer- 
tain charges  which  he  stated  he  was  investi- 
gating. 

^  ot  until  yesterday,  however,  did  I  know 
the  basis  for  his  opposition.  While  I  would 
ha^  e  preferred  to  h.ive  more  time  to  prepare 
a  r  ;ply,  I  shall  not  plead  surprise.  Since  the 
adj  )urnment  of  the  hearing  yesterduy,  I  have 
had  the  time  to  prepare  a  written  statement 
which  I  now  offer  for  the  Record. 

first,  Senal^ir  Proxmiee  bases  his  opposl- 
tlo  1  to  my  nomination  because  of  my  lack 
of  legal  quallficaticns.  The  committee  has 
alri-ady  placed  In  the  REcoac  communications 
from  the  standing  committee  on  Federal  Ju- 
diciary of  the  American  Bar  As-^ociatlon,  also 
froon  prominent  members  of  the  bench  and 
bai  from  my  home  State  of  Wisconsin,  rec- 
ommending my  Judicial  qualifications,  char- 
acter, and  Integrity  for  the  U.S,  Court  of 
Clf  1ms. 

To  substantiate  his  opposition  to  my  Ju- 
dicial quallflcatious.  Senator  Proxmirs  has 
offered  a  communication  from  an  unidenti- 
fied member  of  the  Court  of  Claims  bar  as 
f  ol  ;ow8 : 

'A  man  who  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  bar  for  over  30  years  re- 
oently  «Tote  me  In  part  aa  follows: 

"  The  largest  and  most  technical  civil 
caiC£  in  America  are  decided  in  the  Court  of 
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Claims.  Individual  suits  against  the  United 
States  sometimes  involve  millions  of  doUars. 
They  are  brought  by  railroads,  aircraft  com- 
panies manufacturing  warplanes  and  mis- 
siles, etc.  A  judge  of  the  court  should  have 
an  extensive  background  in  this  work.  Tax 
refund  cases.  Government  contracts,  em- 
ployee pay  cases,  etc.,  require  the  highest  de- 
gree of  experience  and  legal  skill. 

"  'Tou  cannot  expect  the  lawyers  who  ac- 
tually practice  In  the  court  to  come  forward 
on  this  matter  at  this  late  date  and  express 
their  views.  That  would  be  putting  ones 
neck  on  the  block  In  case  Durfee  was  con- 
firmed. The  District  of  Columbia  bar.  of 
course,  has  more  lawyers  who  practice  in 
the  court  than  all  the  rest  of  the  country 
put  together.  It  has  consistently  refused  to 
endorse  Mr  Durfee.  It  did  propose  through 
Its  Court  of  of  Claims  Committee  the  names 
of  three  competent  and  experienced  lawyers 
to  the  Attorney  General." 

"I  might  add  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
bar  Includes  those  who  serve  both  sides  in 
cases  before  the  court — both  claimants  and 
the  Government." 

Upon  hearing  and  reading  Senator  Prox- 
MiRE's  statement  as  to  this  unidentified  com- 
munication that  "it — the  District  of  Colum- 
bia bar)  has  consistently  reftised  to  endorse 
Mr.  Durfee,"  I  sent  a  written  inquiry  about 
this  statement  by  messenger  to  the  president 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  bar  yesterday 
afternoon  after  the  recess.  I  offer  a  copy  of 
my  letter  to  him  for  the  record. 

He  replied  by  written  comm\inlcatlon. 
dated  yesterday,  and  I  offer  a  copy  of  his 
reply  for  the  record.     It  reads  as  follows: 

JANUAXT  25.  1960 
Hon.  Jamks  R    Dtmrxx, 
Chairman,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
Washington,  DC. 

Deas  Ma.  DxTTincE:  I  have  your  letter  of 
January  25  In  which  you  quote  certain  state- 
ments made  on  the  morning  of  January  25 
by  Senator  Proxmies  to  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  which  was  considering 
the  confirmation  of  your  nomination  to  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Claims.  You  quote  Senator 
PaoxMiBs  as  quoting  from  a  letter  from  one 
described  to  be  a  member  of  the  bar  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  In  which  It  appears  that  It 
was  stated  that  the  "District  of  Columbia 
bar  •  •  •  bas  consistently  refused  to  en- 
dorse Mr.  Durfee."  You  ask  me  as  presi- 
dent of  the  District  of  Columbia  bar  whether 
tlie  District  of  Columbia  bar  has  "consist- 
ently refu.sed  to  endorse  Mr.  Durfee"? 

I  must  assume  that  the  term  "DC.  Bar" 
is  referring  to  the  Bar  Association  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  According  to  the  bylaws 
of  the  Bar  Association  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  judicial  selection  committee  is 
the  sole  organ  ol  the  ttssoclatlon  that  is 
Ciothed  with  the  authority  and  charged  with 
the  duty  of  selecting  tbe  names  of  persons 
to  be  recommended  by  the  association  for 
appointment  to  Judicial  office  and  of  op- 
posing the  appointment  to  such  office  of  any 
persona  not  qualified  therefor.  As  president 
of  the  Bar  Association.  I  can  state  that  the 
Judicial  selection  committee  has  neither 
recommended  nor  opposed  any  person  for 
the  present  vacancy  on  the  Court  of  Claims. 
Therefore.  It  is  Incorrect  to  state  that  the 
Bar  Association  has  "consistently  refused  to 
endorse  '  you  or  anyone  else  for  the  present 
vacancy  on  the  Court  of  Claims. 
Sincerely, 

Frederick  A.  Ballard, 

President. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Senator  Proimier 
acce;^ted  the  statement  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  bar  "has  consistently  refused  to 
endorse  Mr.  Durfee"  In  good  faith,  even 
though  It  now  appears  that  the  statement 
was  clesu-ly  erroneotis. 

I  might  rest  my  cass  as  to  judicial  quall- 
ftcatlons    on    the    firm    recommendations    of 


the  standing  oorinUttee  on  judiciary  of  tbe 

American  Bar  Association,  and  tbe  recom- 
mendations of  the  bench  and  bar  of  my  own 
home  State  now  before  this  committee. 

Senator  PROXMnut  next  calls  attention,  on 
pages  2  and  3  of  his  statement,  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Court  of  Claims  and  the  large 
amounts  of  money  Involved  In  Its  judg- 
ments, as  much  as  about  945  million  In  one 
case  (which  was  dismissed).  If  this  is  one 
of  his  criteria  for  Judicial  qualifications,  may 
I  point  out  that  in  Just  one  case  before  the 
Board — the  New  York -Miami  Route  case  de- 
cided In  1956 — the  annual  gross  revenue  to 
the  two  carriers  then  operating  this  route 
was  likewise  about  t45  million.  Tbe  decision 
In  such  a  case — and  there  are  many  more  like 
It — Involves  Judicial  analysis  of  highly  tech- 
nical, complex  questions  of  law  and  fact. 

Finally,  after  asserting  a  complete  lack  of 
Judicial  experience  as  it  affects  my  quali- 
fications, the  Senator  turns  to  another  tack; 

"It  might  be  said  that  as  Chairman  of 
the  CAB,  Mr.  Durfee  has  enjoyed  a  kind  of 
judicial  experience.  The  CAB  is  a  quasi- 
Judicial  agency  of  course.  It  has  judicial  as 
well  as  rulemaking  and  administrative  func- 
tions. Tbe  behavior  of  the  nominee  in  his 
Judicial  role  is  for  this  reason  particularly 
pertinent  to  bis  qualifications  for  this 
nomination." 

I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  Is  at  least 
inconsistent  to  first  attempt  to  knock  down 
my  Judicial  experience,  and  then  set  It  up 
again  in  a  16-page  analysis  entitled  "Record 
of    Judicial    Behaviour   of   Nominee." 

Senator  Proxmirr  has  next  addressed  him- 
self to  three  charges  of  allegedly  Improper 
conduct  Involving  three  free  tripe  which  I 
took.  He  has  stated  that  on  each  of  these 
trips,  I  violated  the  code  of  ethics  of  tbe 
CAB. 

I  first  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  my  par- 
ticipation in  these  filghts  is  not  something 
unearthed  by  Senator  Peoimiki's  investiga- 
tion. 

In  the  first  place,  my  participation  in  the 
two  Inaugrural  flights,  along  with  other 
members  of  the  Board  and  its  staff,  was 
announced  by  press  releasee  Issued  by  tbe 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  carried  widely 
in  the  press 

Second.  whUe  there  was  no  formal  pub- 
licity concerning  the  Pinehurst  trip,  the  trip 
was  covered  by  at  least  one  national  maga- 
zine, Sports  Illustrated,  with  a  full-page 
photograph  of  all  present. 

Third,  on  October  3.  1957,  the  chairman 
of  the  Special  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
on  Legislative  Oversight,  Investigating  the 
lnde])endent  regulatory  agencies,  asked  the 
members  of  tbe  agencies  to  submit  an  Item- 
ized list  of  aU  gifts,  honorariums,  loans,  pay- 
ments, free  transportation,  vacation  enter- 
tainment,  hotel   or   other   accommodations. 

I  replied  on  October  14.  1957  in  complete 
detail,  as  requested.  Included  In  my  state- 
ment were  the  three  trips  referred  to  by  the 
Senator.  My  statement  has  been  a  matter 
of  record  with  the  House  Committee  on  Leg- 
islative  Oversight   since  October    1957. 

Shortly  after  I  filed  this  statement  on  trips 
and  gifts  with  the  House  committee  In  Octo- 
ber 1957  I  was  advised  of  an  opinion  by  the 
Comptroller  General  on  "Inaugural  Flights" 
requested  by  the  House  Overslcht  Committee 
which  was  contrary  to  a  previous  opinion  of 
our  General  Counsel.  The  Board  wrote  to 
tbe  Comptroller  on  March  19,  1958,  and  ex- 
pressed concern  as  to  whether  his  opinion 
was  intended  to  encompass  certain  practices 
surrounding  inaugural  flights  of  air  car- 
riers subject  to  regulation  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board.  These  flights  had  been  par- 
ticipated In  by  members  and  employees  of 
tbe  Board,  along  with  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  other  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, representatives  of  foreign  govern- 
ments, the  press  and  other  dignitaries,  for 
the  past  20  years. 
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Tb«  Comptroller  0«ner*l  replied  to  our 
communication  on  May  30.  1958,  and  I  now 
offer  a  copy  of  his  opinion  for  tbe  record. 
Thla  opinion  ba«  never  been  publicized  bm 
was  tbe  earlier  one,  though  It  Is  a  matter  of 
public  record. 

You  will  note  that  while  In  the  previous 
opinion  to  tbe  House  conunlttee  tbe  Comp- 
troller unequivocally  stated  that  tbe  prac- 
tice of  free  transportation  on  inaugural 
flights  "U  prohibited  by  18  U.S.C.  1914,"  in 
tbe  opinion  to  the  CAB,  tbe  final  page,  he 
concluded:  "We  have  no  authority  to  make 
a  binding  determination  as  to  tbe  proper 
Interpretation  of  this  statute.  Therefore, 
any  contrary  construction  of  our  rule  in  this 
arm  is  and  should  be  regarded  as  incorrect." 

The  Comptroller  General  continued; 
•Tram  tbe  standpoint  of  the  audit  functions 
of  this  office  I  have  no  reason  to  question 
your  determination  as  to  the  continued  offi- 
cial natxire  of  tbe  flights  mentioned  or  the 
participation  therein  by  officials  of  the  CAB, 
or  their  wives,  under  the  circumstances  re- 
lated. While,  In  my  opinion,  such  action 
wo\ild  not  be  a  violation  of  18  U.S.C.  1914, 
that  is,  as  stated  above,  a  matter  for  final  de- 
termination by  the  Attorney  General  or  the 
courts." 

Aa  I  have  mentioned,  participation  in  in- 
augural flights  has  been  continuously  and 
officially  approved  by  the  Board  since  1940. 
The  airline*  Involved  are  required  to  file  a 
list  with  CAB  of  all  guest  passengers  on  such 
flights.  They  are  not  permitted  to  charge 
any  guest  on  an  Inaugural  flight  as  this  Is 
not  construed  to  be  "air  transportation" 
within  tbe  meaning  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act. 

A  breakdown  of  these  guest  passenger  lists 
over  this  period  of  Ume  establishes  that  a 
total  of  1.184  people  have  participated  and 
are  dasslfled  as  follows: 


OfflrhUs 

Fumily 

CAB  members 

33 

71 
Sfi 

7 
90 

irili 
24.^ 
376 

4 

CAB  SUIT 

13 

Senators  and  Confrn-sincn 

7 

CongrwsionnJ  stsfT          

1 

Other  F«l«™i  officials 

II 

Btst«  and  local  offlciais 

31 

Foreign  officials 

37 

Kews  media 

Total 

1,0:4              110 
1   l<<^ 

Total  fllKhts.  130 

While  I  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Board  have  been  Invited  to  participate  in 
International  inaugural  flights  by  both  U  S 
and  foreign  air  carriers  at  least  50  times  in 
the  past  4  years.  I  have  participated  in  only 
the  2  International  inaugural  flights  re- 
ferred to  above.  This  was  r-.ot  because  I  felt 
there  was  any  question  of  impropriety  In- 
volved, but  because  I  felt  that  my  primary 
responsibility  as  Chairman  and  administra- 
tive head  of  this  agency  was  to  stay  home 
and   "keep  the  store   ' 

In  point  of  fact,  the  very  Board  that  In 
1951  adopted  the  code  of  ethics  as  to  un- 
usual boepltallty,"  to  which  Senator  Pro.x- 
MiaJB  h£is  referred,  made  it  clear  that  Board 
participation  In  inaugural  fl:E;hts  wa.s  not 
acceptance  of  the  "unusual  hospitality"  pre- 
scribed by  the  code.  I  refer  to  a  letter  dated 
October  11,  1951  from  the  then  Chairman  of 
the  Board  to  the  Associate  General  Counsel 
of  the  Board ; 

Civn,  AKRONAtmcs  Board. 
Washington.  DC  ,  October  11,  1951. 

(Reference  No.  B-45;  reference  No   B-1) 
To:   Associate  General  Counsel. 
Prom:    Chairman. 

Subject :  Branlff  Airways'  Inaugural  flight  to 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 

Yo-i  and  your  wife  have  been  designated 
by   the  Board   as   the  official   representatives 


of  the  Board  on  the  inaugural  flight  of 
Branlir  Airways  to  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  depart- 
ing Miami  on  October  12,  1951.  Since  it  is 
understood  that  Branlfl  Airways  will  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  official  Inaugural  flight  group 
and  since  you  and  your  wife  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Board,  the  Board  considers 
that  section  300  4  of  the  Procedural  Regula- 
tions is  not  applicable  to  the  transportation 
on  Branlff  Airways  which  Is  Involved  or  to 
the  expenses  of  yourself  and  wife  during 
such   time  as  you  are   part  of  such   group 

D0NAI.D  W.  Nyrop 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a  copy  of  this  letter 
for  the  record.  Since  this  was  the  first 
Board  participation  in  an  Inaugural  filght 
following  the  adoption  of  the  Board's  code 
of  ethics  in  1951.  it  certainly  demonstrates 
the  consistent  Interpretation  by  the  Board 
of  its  code  of  ethics  as  applied  to  Inaugural 
filghts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  that  this  explana- 
tion of  the  background  of  Inaugural  flights 
has  established  that  they  are  not  "unusual" 
hospitality,  but  on  the  contrary,  have  been 
considered  by  the  Board  and  the  others  who 
participated  as  "usual"  hospitality,  in  ac- 
cordance with   long   accepted  standards. 

Maybe  we  ought  to  look  a  little  further  and 
see  why  these  many  successive  members  of 
the  Board,  over  the  past  20  years,  have 
approved  this  common  practice,  which  has 
also  the  approval  of  the  Comptroller  General. 

We  in  the  regulatory  fleld  are  sometimes 
told  that  we  should  at  all  times  maintain 
the  same  Judicial  aloofness  from  the  indus- 
try which  we  regulate  as  Judges  do  from 
litigants.  As  to  matters  involved  In  adjudi- 
cation following  hearings  on  the  record,  this 
is  correct  But  the  B<jard  Is  not  entirely  a 
court  It  is  also  a  quasi-legislative  h^xiy. 
with  powers  to  make,  as  well  as  Judge,  law 
in  aviation,  within  the  rulemaking  limits 
delegated  to  It  by  Congress  In  defining 
these  powers  of  the  Board,  Congress  at  the 
outset  directs  the  Board  to  encourage  and 
develop  an  air  transportation  system  prop- 
erly adapted  to  meet  the  present  and  futtire 
needs  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  eommerre 
of  the  United  States,  of  the  postal  service, 
and  of  the  national  defense  In  essence,  we 
are  directed  to  promote  aviation  There  are 
those  who  criticize  these  dual  quasl-letjisla- 
tive — quasi-Judicial  functions  of  the  Board 
as  impcslng  inconsistent  standards  of  ethical 
conduct,  but  that  is  the  law  under  which  the 
Board  operates 

Generally  speaking,  the  courts  construe 
and  apply  the  statutory  law  as  Congress 
writes  It  In  arriving  at  their  Judgments. 
Courts  are  not  expected  to  promote  or  de- 
velop aviation  or  any  other  business.  The 
Board  is  not  only  exjsected  to  do  this:  it  Is 
directed  and  required  to  do  it  bv  Congress. 
We  certainly  do  not  go  about  this  promotion 
and  development  of  aviation  In  the  aloof 
atmosphere  of  a  court  or  the  strict  Isolation 
of  a  Judge's  chambers.  We  work  with  this 
industry  every  day  to  encourage  and  develop 
aviation.  That's  a  very  important  part  of 
the  Job  that  Congress  has  directed  us  to  do. 

As  an  example,  let  us  consider  the  promo- 
tion and  development  of  U  S  international 
air  commerce  We  and  the  State  Department 
negotiate  and  bargain  for  International  air 
routes  with  foreign  countries.  In  this  bar- 
gaining process,  we  consult  constantly  with 
our  own  International  carriers,  since  we  are. 
in  a  sense,  then,  acting  as  their  negotiators, 
not  their  Judges  When  the  bargaining  is 
over  and  we  have  a  bilateral  air  agreement 
with  another  country,  our  designated  carrier 
or  carriers  are  authorized  to  fly  an  Inaugural 
round-trip  flight  over  the  routes  Involved, 
and  this  authority  may  be  extended  to  a  new 
type  of  service  The  other  country  concerned 
usually  grants  the  same  Inaugural  flight  au- 
thority to  Its  carriers.  The  airline  Invites  the 
guests  which  usually  include  US.  Govern- 
ment  officials,   foreign   government   officials, 


Members  of  Congress,  city  and  State  officials, 
airline  officials,  both  United  States  and  for- 
eign, and  members  of  the  press 

These  Inaugural  flights  are  Intended  to 
promote  international  good  will  and  coopera- 
tion with  the  foreign  countries  Involved  and 
to  develop  and  encourage  U  .S  air  travel  am 
directed  by  Congress  These  flights  are 
widely  publicized  both  at  home  and  abroad 
The  arrUal  In  the  ether  coun'ry  of  destliia- 
tlon  is  commonly  marked  by  diplomatic  cere- 
monies, receptions,  banquets,  and  other  en- 
tertainment by  the  airlines  and  governments 
of  both  countries  U.sually.  the  members  of 
the  B  ard  and  staff  participating  in  the  fliKht 
will  take  this  excellent  opportunity  to  confer 
further  with  the  aviation  authorities  of  the 
other  country  to  encourage  and  develop 
future  air  commerce. 

Pt  example,  I  refer  to  the  case  of  the 
TWA  New  York  to  Rome  Inaugural  nonstop 
on  October  2,  1967,  when  In  addition  to  meet- 
ings of  the  people-to-people  organzatlon  in 
Rome,  another  Board  member  and  I  and  a 
member  of  our  stafl.  together  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  Department  twice 
conferred  at  length  with  the  Italian  Ministry 
of  Aviation  and  other  top  Italian  aviation 
officials  We  discussed  Informally  the  then 
pending  consultations  for  revision  of  our 
bilateral  air  agreement  with  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment, In  the  Interests  of  our  country  and 
both  our  certiflcat.ed  international  carriers  to 
Italy-  TT^' A  and  Pan  American 

The  En-stern  inaugural  nonstop  New  York 
to  Mexico  City  on  September  16.  1957.  as 
General  Adams  said  yesterday,  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  new  and  better  era  in  our 
International  avlatlijn  relatlon.-s  with  Mexico, 
Por  10  years  we  have  been  vainly  trying  to 
get  the  Mexican  Government  to  give  foreign 
air  carrier  permits  to  all  of  the  U  B  carriers 
holding  a  certificated  aulhortty  to  operate 
routes  from  the  United  States  to  Mexico  We 
had  Just  •  btalned  fiur  new  nonstop  routes 
from  the  United  Stales  to  Mexico  City  for 
a  2-year  period  We  were  desirous  of  con- 
tinuing this  improved  relatl')n8hlp  with 
Mexico  The  members  of  the  Board  present 
conferred  with  the  Mexican  Minister  of 
Tran.sport  and  other  high  Mexican  aviation 
officials  with  thLs  objective  We  participated 
In  several  official  receptions,  dinners  and 
other  entertainment  furnished  by  both  the 
Mexican  and  U  S  r,fflclaJs  and  airlines  I 
t>elleve  that  by  this  exchange  of  social  ameni- 
ties and  conferences,  we  did  accomplish  sub- 
stantial Improvement  in  our  international 
aviation  relations  with  Mexico,  not  JU5t  for 
Ea.stern  Airlines  but  for  all  our  US  carriers 
to  Mexico. 

This  long-established  practice  of  Inaugural 
flights  has  been  recognized  for  its  great  pro- 
motional value  to  US  aviation  and  Inter- 
national relations  by  the  press,  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  by  the  Board. 

As  to  the  trip  to  Plnehurst,  this  was  a 
weekend  golfing  trip  as  a  gtiest  of  L  C  Bur- 
well,  vice  president  of  Flying  Tigers,  who 
resides  in  Plnehurst,  and  one  of  Its  principal 
competitors.  Overseas  National  Airways  Also 
present  was  Mr.  Juan  Trlppe.  president  of 
Pan  American,  another  principal  competitor, 
particularly  in  the  business  of  transporting 
passengers  and  cargo  by  contract  with  the 
Military  Air  Transport  Service  and  other  de- 
fense establishments.  When  the  Invitation 
was  tendered  by  Mr.  Burwell,  I  was  advised 
that  representatives  of  these  competitive  air- 
lines would  be  present,  and  also  representa- 
tives of  the  Military  Air  Transport  Service, 
Including  General  Wilson,  deputy  com- 
mander. One  of  the  reasons  the  trip  was 
organized,  as  explained  to  me,  was  to  afford 
an  opportunity  for  a  congenial  get-together 
with  representatives  of  the  defense  establish- 
ments concerned  and  some  of  the  airlines 
principally  concerned  with  the  MATS  civil 
airlines  problem  Tlie  cirricrs  and  the  B-mrd 
were  trying  to  get  a  larger  allocation  of  mill- 
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tary  airlift  for  all  eligible  eommsrclal  air 
carriers.  This  is  an  objective  which,  while 
it  lies  completely  outside  the  qu&sl-Judlclal 
responsibilities  of  the  Board,  doM  rest  well 
within  our  responsibility  under  the  Fwler&l 
A^  lalion  Act  to  foster  and  encourage  civil 
ard  commercial  aviation.  I  hav«  partici- 
pated In  at  least  10  or  IS  conferences  with 
defense  officials  and  others  over  the  ptist 
4  ^ears  for  this  same  purpose — one  Just  la«t 
^.,.fl(_«nd  I  have  testified  before  commlt- 
te!«  of  Congress  as  to  our  efforts  In  this 
dl"ection.  Congressional  committees  have 
repeatedly  endorsed  the  Board's  objectives 
ai  d  successful  efforts  to  get  more  commer- 
cl  il  airlift  business  from  the  Department  of 
D<-fens«  and  the  Military  Air  Transport 
S<rvlce. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  that  I  bare  estab- 
lished that  the  three  trips  with  which  Sen- 
ator Pboimiex  Is  concerned  do  not  consti- 
tute the  acceptance  of  "unusual  hospitality" 
as  proscribed  by  section  300.4  of  the  Board's 
Cede  of  Ethics  and  as  construed  by  the  Board 
for  the  past  20  years. 

May  I  now  refer  to  another  basis  of  Sena- 
toi  Proxmdlx'b  objections?  He  has  called 
attention  to  applications  for  air  carrier  au- 
thority and  other  proceedings  pending  be- 
fore the  Board  by  the  air  carriers  Involved  In 
thi>  three  trips.  Listed  In  his  statement  are 
a  tben  pending  applications  by  Plying  Tiger 
an<l  6  by  Overseas  National,  the  hosts  on  the 
19f6  trip  to  Plnehurst,  76  then  pending  ap- 
plications by  Eastern,  the  host  on  the  trip 
to  Mexico  City,  and  15  then  pending  appli- 
cations by  TWA.  the  host  on  the  trip  to 
Ro:ne 

£,enator  Pmoxxiax  baa  not  pursued  this 
matter  further  In  his  statement.  He  has  not 
attempted  to  assert  that  In  the  final  dlspoel- 
tloa  of  any  of  these  pending  applications. 
I  \rhM  Improperly  Influenced  to  extend  any 
favoritism  or  bias  In  favor  of  the  airlines 
who  were  hosts  on  the  three  trips  as  to  any 
paitlcular  pending  case.  It  Is  readily  ap- 
paj'ent  that  this  would  be  difficult  to  at- 
terapt.  for  example,  with  the  78  then  pend- 
ing applications  by  Eastern  for  route  author- 
ity Since  the  Senator  has  not  attempted  to 
show  that  I  was  In  fact  improperly  infiu- 
en'*d  In  any  one  of  these  pending  cases  by 
paitlclpatlon  In  any  of  these  three  trips,  I 
shiill  not  attempt  any  unnecessary  rebuttal 
or  further  analysis  of  these  cases. 

)  have  referred  to  the  complete  statement 
as  to  free  trips,  gifts,  entertainment,  etc., 
wtlch  I  filed  with  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Iieglslatlve  Oversight  In  response  to  the 
questionnaire  which  was  addressed  to  all 
members  of  the  six  regulatory  agencies  be- 
injt  Investigated  by  the  committee.  I  listed 
In  that  statement  in  October  1957  the  three 
triDs  to  which  Senator  PaoxMrax  has  referred. 
La-..er  I  testified  t>efore  the  committee  and 
its  counsel  on  four  sepwu-ate  occasions:  on 
October  17.  1957;  January  27.  1958;  November 
24  and  25,  1958:  and  finally,  on  June  15.  1959. 
I  vas  questioned  at  length  about  practically 
evi-ry  phase  of  the  Board's  operations,  and 
pa-tlcularly  about  ex  parte  communications 
anl  the  Board's  association  with  the  avia- 
tion Industry. 

'."he  record  of  my  testimony  will  establish 
thut  at  no  time  was  I  ever  questioned  on  this 
matter  of  free  trips  and  there  Is  no  refer- 
em-e  thereto  In  the  Interim  report  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Oversight, 
da-*^d  April  8.  1958.  or  its  final  report,  dated 
January  3,  1959. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  hearing  marks  for  me 
the  culmination  of  about  10  yesu^  in  regu- 
lation of  business  In  the  public  Interest. 

jia  to  the  almost  6  years  1  spent  as  member 
and  chairman  of  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion of  Wisconsin.  I  can  find  no  better  sum- 
mary than  the  statement  of  Senator  Pbox- 
Mn  K.  who  was  then.  I  believe,  In  the  Wiscon- 
sin Legislature.     He  Is  quoted  on  January  6 


self,  to  increase  the  number  of  judges 
authorized,  so  that  we  may  have  three 
new  Judges  in  the  eastern  district  of 
Pennsylvania  and  two  in  the  western 
district. 

We  must  not  let  it.  be  said  thjit  the 
Democratic  86  tb  Congress  failed  to  pass 
the  legislation  necessary  to  place  justice 
in  the  Federal  district  courts  on  a  cur- 
rent basis  again.  I  share  the  hope  and 
expectation  of  my  party  colleagues  in 
Congress  that  the  next  administration 
will  be  a  Democratic  one,  but  I  think  we 
would  be  doing  a  disservice  to  the  coun- 
try if  we  put  ofif  action  this  year  on  the 
Judgeship  bill  on  the  basis  of  that 
expectation. 

We  are  dispensing  a  poor  brand  of 
justice  when  we  make  litigants  and  wit- 
nesses wait  more  than  a  year  after  the 
dispute  comes  to  issue  before  trial.  Un- 
less Congress  acts  without  further  delay 
we  will  be  guilty  of  denying  to  our  con- 
stituents the  constitutional  gxiarantee  of 
speedy  public  trials. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  two 
memorandums,  prepared  for  me  by  Mr. 
Will  Shafroth,  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Piocedural  Studies  and  Statistics  in  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks.  They  set  forth 
the  crjrlng  need  for  additional  judges  in 
both  the  western  and  eastern  districts  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  some  very  persuasive 
statistics  in  support  of  his  contention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randums were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Thz  Jttdiciai.  Bttsikxss  op  tkx  n.8.  DisTmicT 
CotJUT  roa  thx  Wssmw  Donicr  or  Pkhw- 

STLvama 

Two  Judges  were  provided  for  this  district 
by  the  Judicial  Code  of  1911  and  a  third, 
authorized  as  temporary  by  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 14,  1922  (42  SUt.  837).  was  made 
permanent  by  the  act  of  August  19.  1936  (48 
Stat.  659).  A  fourth  Judgeship,  authorized 
as  temporary  by  the  act  of  Augxist  3,  1949 
(63  Stat.  496),  was  made  permanent  by  the 
act  of  August  29.  1950  (64  Stat.  662)  and 
two  additional  Judgeships,  one  on  a  temjKV 
rary  basis,  were  provided  by  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1954  (68  Stat.  8).  Prom  Augxut 
7,  1946,  to  May  31,  1955.  the  district  enjoyed 
the  partial  services  of  a  roving  Judge  ap- 
pointed to  serve  all  three  districts  in  the 
State,  but  on  the  latter  date  the  roving 
Judgeship  expired  and  the  Judge  holding 
that  position  succeeded  to  a  vacancy  In  the 
middle  district.  The  western  district  now 
has  six  Judgeships,  one  of  which  Is  tempo- 
rary.    Cotu-t  Is  held  at  Pittsburgh  and  Erie. 

Following  the  addition  of  two  Judgeships 
In  1954.  the  number  of  civil  cases  filed  con- 
tinued to  Increase  and  the  court  continued 
to  lose  ground  for  the  next  4  years  with  an 
Increase  In  the  backlog  of  658  cases,  or  43 
percent. 

The  record  of  the  civil  cases  filed,  terml- 
^~'^~~^^^~^~~"~  nated   and   pending   for   the   4  years    weis   as 

NEED    FOR    ADDITIONAL    FEDERAL     follows: 

JUDGES   IN   PENNSYLVANIA  Civil     cases    commenced,     terminated,     and 

,^„       .,       ,-_     -J      i     T  pending,  fiscal  vears   1955  through   1958 

Mr.    CLARK.     Mr.   President,   I   urge         /-         v-  /  . 

the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
and  all  my  other  colleagues,  to  press 
for  early  Senate  passage  of  the  omnibus 
judgeship  bill.  Senate  bill  2673,  and  ask 
for  favorable  consideration  of  the 
amendment  submitted  by  my  colleague 
from  Pemxsylvania  [Mr.  ScorrJ  and  my- 


ot  this  year  In  ths  Wlaoonaln  newspaper 
which  hju  been  his  principal  Informant,  as 
saying  of  m«,  "He  did  a  competent  job  while 
h«  serred  as  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin 
Public  Service  Oommlaslon."  Por  this  state- 
nxent,  I  t^iank  the  Senator,  and  I  am  sure 
that  he  really  meant  it  In  good  faith 

Since  AprU  1966 — almost  4  years — I  have 
been  a  Member  and  Chairman  of  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board.  Since  October  1957  the 
Board  and  five  other  principal  Federal  regu- 
latory agencies  have  been  under  extensive 
investigation  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Legislative  Oversight  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce.  I  have 
testified  four  times  before  this  committee, 
the  last  time  on  June  15,  1959.  As  recently 
as  November  20  of  last  year,  I  testified  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  headed  by  Senator  Carroll  which 
was  also  engaged  In  an  Investigation  of  the 
practices  and  procedures  of  the  Board  and 
the  five  other  regulatory  agencies.  During 
1958-59  I  have  testified  for  a  total  of  15 
times  befca-e  9  different  committees  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  Not  once  over  these 
past  4  years  has  there  been  any  question 
raised  before  any  of  these  committees  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  as  to  the  propriety  c€ 
Impartiality  of  my  Judicial  conduct  with  the 
airlines  regulated  by  the  Board,  until  yester- 
day before  this  Committee  by  Senator  Prox- 

ICIRE. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  been  proud  of  this 
record  of  10  years  of  highly  difficult  and 
demanding  service  In  the  public  Interest.  I 
am  still  proud  of  It,  and  proud  to  submit  't 
to  your  Judgment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  placed  in  the 
RxcoRD  my  statement  opposing  the  nom- 
ination of  the  present  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Hon.  Jame.s 
R.  Durfec,  to  be  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims.  Mr.  Ehirfee  is  from 
Antigo.  Wis.  I  oppose  his  nomination 
very  vigorously.  At  the  same  time  I 
commend  my  senior  colleague  [Mr. 
Wiley]  for  having  earlier  today  pre- 
sented for  printing  in  the  Ricord  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Durfee  this  morning 
before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  I  wish  to  say  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  my  intention  to  do 
exactly  as  the  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  done,  and  I  had  prepared  my 
remarks  to  effect  this. 

I  think  that  in  all  fairness  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Durfee  should  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcord.  While  in  my  opinion  :t 
was  a  masterful  presentation,  I  still  very 
vigorously  and  very  strongly  oppose 
approval  of  his  nomination  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  intend  to  do  so  when  it  is 
reached  on  the  calendar.  However,  I 
believe  Mr.  Durfee  has  made  the  be.st 
po.ssible  case  for  himself  in  his  testimony 
before  the  committee. 
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This  la  a  record  of  Increasing  filings,  a 
static  number  of  terminations  and  a  con- 
stantly Increasing  backlog.  The  result  has 
been  a  median  Interval  of  more  than  2'^ 
years  from  filing  to  trial  In  1958.  compared 
with  a  national  median  of  only  1  year. 

A  significant  change  occurred  In  1959 
The  number  of  civil  cases  filed  dropped  from 
1,311  to  961,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  Juris- 
diction statute  of  July  25.  1958.  and  the 
cases  disf)osed  of  Increased  from  1,128  to 
1,359,  the  net  result  being  a  decrea.se  of 
almost  4tOO  in  pending  cases. 

The  figures  for  the  year  are  as  follows . 

Fiscal  year  1959: 

Commenced 961 

Terminated i,  359 

Pending  June  30 1.803 

During  the  first  6  months  of  the  current 
fiscal  year,  July  1-December  31,  1959,  civil 
cases  filed  have  begun  to  Increase  again 
But  with  the  help  of  some  visiting  Judges 
the  number  of  cases  disposed  of  has  alsD 
Increased  so  that  the  number  of  pending 
civil  cases  decreased  during  the  6-month 
period.  At  the  end  of  December  they  were 
24  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier  Th^' 
figures  for  the  civil  cases  for  this  period  are 
as  follows: 

1st  8  months,  fiscal  year  1960 : 

Pending  July  1 1,803 

Filed- 489 

Terminated 626 

Pending  Dec.  31 X.QBp, 

Even  with  this  gratifying  result,  the  court 
faces  a  formidable  load  of  pending  cases,  a 
large  number  of  which — estimated  at  from 
400    to   450 — will    eventually   reach    trial 

The  marked  Improvement  in  the  situation 
of  this  district  stems  principally  from  three 
factors: 

1.  The  Installation  and  Implementation  of 
a  system  of  pretrial  procedure,  which  sets 
a  time  for  the  completion  of  discovery  and 
other  preliminary  matters,  and  assures  that 
each  pretrled  case  Is  ready  for  trial. 

2.  The  adoption  of  a  practice  of  empanel- 
ing standby  Juries  which  are  always  ready 
for  instant  use  in  any  courtroom  as  soon  as 
a  jury  in  a  case  being  tried  is  sent  out  to 
deliberate.  This  means  a  continuous  cal- 
endar of  trials  with  practically  no  calendar 
breakdowns  and  a  maximum  use  of  the 
Judges'  trial  time. 

3.  A  program  of  visiting  Judges  which  has 
provided  much  needed  assistance  during  jury 
terms. 

Chief  Judge  Wallace  Gourley  and  his  court 
deserve  credit  for  their  Industry  and  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  they  are  making  a 
success  of  these  methods  of  irriproved  court 
administration. 


The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  court 
Is  still  far  from  up  to  date  In  its  work  The 
Jury  cases  tried  this  fall  were  mostly  from 
30  months  to  3  years  old.  Nonjury  cases  are 
assigned  after  issue  has  been  Joined  and  each 
Judge  handles  his  own  nonjury  cases  sepa- 
rately Generally  speaking,  these  d<x-ket8 
are  relatively  cirrent  and  nonjury  cases.  (  jt 
the  most  part,  can  be  tried  within  6  months 
of  nilng. 

A  report  from  the  clerk  on  November  19. 
1959.  shows  the  following  number  of  civil 
cases  at  Pltt.sburgh  pending  over  6  months. 

Ji.'^y  cases  over  6  months 

1.  Not   at   issue 12 

2.  Inactive  for  some  reason:  waiting  de- 

cision of  another  court,  parties  or 
lawyers  ill,  or  good  reason  for  con- 
tinuance         4 

3  Cases   on   trial,   tried,    awaiting   deci- 

sion or  in  process  of  settlement 29 

4  .^waiting  trial: 

lai    Antitrust    11 

I  b  1    F  L  .S  .\      (  Fair     Labor     Standards 

Act) 1 

(CI    Tax 11 

(d)  Patent    l 

(e)  Land  Condemnation  (not  usually 

tried  to  a  Jury) 116 

FEL.A.   (injuries  to  railroad  em- 
ployees)    342 

Negligence    536 

Contract     (diversity) 45 

Other    13 

Nonjury  cases  over  6  months 

Not   at   issue 0 

Inactive  for  some  reason — waiting  de- 
cision of  another  court — parties  or 
lawyers  ill  or  good  reason  for  con- 
tinuance         2 

Cases  on  trial,  tried,  awaiting  deci- 
sion or  in  process  of  settlement 16 

4    Awaiting  trial: 

(a)  Antitrust    . l 

(b)  F.L.S.A.    5 

(C)    Tax 25 

(d)  Patent  g 

(e)  Land    condemnation l 

■  f)    FELA 3 

igi    Neehgence    10 

(h)    Contract     (diversity) 25 

(ii    Other    34 

Out  of  a  total  of  1.252  cases  over  6  months 

old — Jury  and  nonjiu-y — over  70  percent  were 
either  suits  by  railroad  employees  for  Injuries 
under  the  Federal  Employers'  Liability  Act 
or  other  negligence  suits. 

The  following  table  shows  pending  civil 
cases  as  of  June  30,  1959,  by  age  and  nature 
of  iuit : 


(f) 

(h) 
(1» 


3. 


Nature  of  suit 


lotal. 


T'  ,=  .  ca.*-.'.  total. . . . 
Fnv  iff  itvK's,  total. 


liral  'HK'Stion 

F»:r  I. lit  or  .<t:in'liirils  Apt 

Knipl'iVfT-;'  I.i.ihihty  .A.ct 

Joiiis  .Vet  uiijurk's  to  seanMo) 

pjti-it       

\r.t;tru.*t  Uiws 

LAtor-Manaucmeut    Relations 

Aft  ..  

OthfT  Kf'l<>ral  i|iu\sr;on. 

iJJvfTsity  of  ''itai'ii-shlp: 

Coiitrtict  . 

Personal  mjiiry,  net'li^ence 

Other  >.liver.<Uy 

Admiralty 


r>«»ss 

Total 

than  6 

months 

1.803 

3fil 

328 

79 

1.475 

282 

F, 

1 

442 

61 

SO 

11 

U 

4 

18 

1 

13 

8 

27 

10 

134 

21 

tH<7 

13,"i 

27 

a 

42 

33 

6  months 
to  1 

year 


261 


34 
227 


1  to  2 
years 


612 


48 
19 


3 
6 

2.5 

114 

4 

« 


fi5 
547 


2to3 
years 


389 


3 

195 

19 

4 

7 

3 

6 

40 

266 

8 

7 


320 


3  to4 

years 


115 


45 
70 


114 
4 
1 
4 


31 

4 
C 


20 
4 


8 

32 

2 


4  toS 
years 


34 


16 

IS 


5  years 
and 
over 


31 


20 
li 


It  is  apparent  from  this  table  that  there 
are  many  old  ra.ses  in  the  doi'icft  of  this 
court  and  tha'  the  kcreat  rr.aj  Tiiy  (jI  the  cases 
are  perst'ual-lnjury  suits  f'>r  damriRes. 

Court  is  held  at  Erie  twice  a  year,  but  the 
docket  there  is  light  and  cases  which  are 
ready  can  always  be  tried  during  the  regular 
terms  of  court. 

The  criminal  docket  in  tlils  distrk  t  is  not 
heavy  and  the  criminal  cases,  speaking  gen- 
erally, are  not  the  subject  of  extended  delay. 

The  Judicial  Conference  last  March  recom- 
mended that  the  present  temporary  Judgeship 
be  made  permanent  and  two  more  Judgeships 
be  added 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Will  Shatsoth 
Chief,   Division   of  Procedural  Studu-i 
and  Statistics,  Administrative  Office 
of  the  US   Courts. 

JaNuaky  20.  1960. 

The  Judicial  Busines.s  or  the  US  District 
Court  for  the  Easti.r.n  District  or 
Pennsylvania 

There  are  eight  Judgeships  presently  au- 
thorized for  the  eastern  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania compared  with  four  Judges  at  the 
beginning  of  1940  A  fifth  Judgeship  on  a 
temporary  basis,  created  In  1940,  was  made 
permanent  in  1946.  two  additional  Judge- 
ships were  created  in  1949.  and  one  more  in 
1954  In  September  1952  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  recommended 
two  additional  Judgeships  for  the  district. 
one  of  which  was  provided  by  the  act  of 
February  10.  1954  The  Conference  imme- 
diately renewed  the  recommendation  for  a 
ninth  Judgeship  and  since  that  time  has 
asked  that  two  more  Judgeships  be  created 
for  the  district,  bringing  the  total  recom- 
mendations of  the  Conference  for  new  Judge- 
ships to  three,  In  addition  to  the  eight  now 
in  existence.  The  service  of  a  roving  Judge 
was  lost  to  the  district  In  1955  when  Judge 
Follmer  who  served  three  dlstrlcu  became  a 
Judge  of  the  middle  district.  The  principal 
place  of  holding  court  in  the  district  is  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  one  uf  the  largest  cen- 
ters of  population  in  the  country,  and  the 
district  also  embraces  the  AJlentown-Bethle- 
hem-E.aston  area  which  is  also  very  heavily 
populated. 

The  business  of  the  district  increased  rap- 
Idly  from  1948  to  1958  During  that  decide, 
civil  cases  filed  annually  rose  from  I  AHy  U> 
2,487  and  private  civil  cases,  which  on  the 
average  take  much  more  time  than  Govern- 
ment cases,  from  1.087  to  2.116.  virtually 
doubling.  Two  Judgeships  were  added  In 
1949  and  one  In  1954,  but  the  pending  civil 
caseload  also  doubled  as  the  court,  bec?u.se 
of  the  increasing  Incoming  load  and  some 
extended  lapses  due  to  delays  in  filling  va- 
cancies was  unable  to  keep  up  with  its  work- 
load. The  pending  civil  caseload  of  4.141  on 
June  30.  1958.  was  the  second  largest  in  the 
country  for  comparable  districts  and 
amounted  to  more  than  500  per  Judge  com- 
pared with  a  national  aver<ige  of  270  per 
Judge. 

Civil  cases  filed  during  the  fiscal  year  1959 
were  11  percent  lees  than  during  the  pre- 
vious year  as  a  result  of  the  Jurisdictional 
statute  passed  on  July  25.  1958.  raising  the 
Jurisdictional  amount  In  diversity  of  citizen- 
ship and  some  Federal  question  cases  and 
making  other  changes  which  curtailed  Juris- 
diction. As  a  consequence,  the  court  termi- 
nated more  cases  than  were  filed  as  is  shown 
by  the  following: 

Civil  cases  filed,  fiscal  year  1959. 2.001 

Civil  cases  t.<.rmlnated 2,  160 

Civil  casee  pending  at  end  of  year 3.  992 

The  pending  civil  caseload  on  June  30. 
1959.  was  499  per  Judge  compared  with  the 
national  average  of  250. 
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Tlxe   median    time  from    filing   to  dlsposl-      trial   for   the   last  3   years  has   been   as   fol- 
tlon,  from  filing  to  trial,  and  from  Issue  to      lows: 


Mrdtan  tfne  intervals  elapiting 

in  ciml  rases  tried 

N'iinib«r  of 
nvvi?  tried 

Montiiii  from  filing  to 
di-^iiositioti 

Month.*  from  fiiinp  to 

Months  from  issue  to 
trail 

FLocai  year 

IVnnsyl- 

%"  An  1  a 
(easurnj 

N  .tional 
nie<lian 

Penn«yl- 
vanm 

Nst'.onal 
mtsliao 

Penn«Tl- 

vania 
(eastern) 

National 
meJian 

1957      . 

211 
200 

196 

28.0 
36.0 

■>f>  7 

14  2 
13.9 
15.3 

36.3 
24.1 
26.0 

12  3 
11.9 

13  3 

23  4 

22.8 

■2a  2 

9  0 

IMA 

8. « 

1VS0  

10  3 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  district  continue.^  to 
lag  far  behind  the  Tiati':inal  median  in  the 
time  required  for  getting  ca.ses  U)  trial,  and 
the  delay  is  far  lont;er  than  is  desirable  for 
a  prompt  disi^aich  of  Judicial  business  As 
of  last  June  it  was  requiring  23  months  fri>m 
trial  order  to  trial  in  Jury  cases  and  20 
months  in  nonjury  citses. 


Dirlne  the  past  6  m-jnths  there  has  been 
an  mcrea.se  of  7  percent  in  the  number  of 
c.\ll  c:  .-^cs  filed,  and  in  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber and  December  the  increase  exceeded  15 
jH-ri  tni 

The  C'inipnrlson  of  the  first  6  months  of 
tlils  tii>Cii.'.  year  with  last  was  as  follows: 


I'endinR, 
Jul>  I 

Fi;.<.i 

Ternii- 
iial<xl 

1  pn  iiiie. 
Dec  31 

1st  6  months  floral  \etu  1**-^    ..  ..   .._-.-.-..,.,-.-.-,.,,.. 

4.  141 

3,M2 

-4 

1 ,  050 
+7 

936 

1,017 
-t-9 

4    IfXs 

m  6  months  flacal  year  i960 •. 

4,  'KH 
-4 

While  pendinit  ca.^es  were  reduced  by  1C2 
in  the  year  endmi:  Decrinl>er  31.  1^59.  they 
still  exc«^ded  4  f^:*';  nnd  were  lar-er  t'lan  in 
any  other  coniparable  d-.-^'riri  except  the 
southern  district  of  New  YorK  Despite  t'.ie 
decrease  In  civil  cases  hitd  luit  year,  the 
caseload  per  Jud;;e  of  cases  filed  was  2ol 
compared  with  tlie  national  averri.;e  of  ri5. 
and  an  additional  increase  appears  Inevita- 
ble this  yeru-  T'le  cfu'.es  pending  rn  J  .i.e 
30,  1959,  Included  many  aniltri.it  and  patent 
casw. 

Case^    pi'ndino    eastrrn   dtstnrt   of   Pcmisyl- 
ivinia    June   30.  19S9 
Total -. 3.992 

US     olalntifT 248 

Land    condemnatiin 36 

Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 20 

Other    eiif'ircemrnt   16 

Food    and    Druj    .^ct 19 

Other  forfeitures  and  penalties 14 

Negotiable   instruments 26 

Other --. -  115 

US    defendant 202 

Review,    ei.'oln    Federal    agencies 16 

Habeas    c>rpu!< 2 

Fedf-ral  Tort  Claims  Act 42 

Tax  sulU- "7 

Other 65 

Federal    question 994 

r-Mi-rir^ht    ilnj-irle'^ 9 

Enipl  iyers'  Liability  Act  (to  railroad 

einployefsi         333 

Filr  Labor  Standards  Act, 16 

H  ibeas  corpus.      7 

J   nes  Act  (injuries  to  seamen) 408 

M::ier  Act 6 

Patent 59 

Antitrust 68 

Other --  98 

D!ver.<=lty  of  citlzen.ehip 2.052 

Insurance    contracts 74 

Other    contracts 245 

Real    property 28 

Personal  Injuries  (motor  vehicles)  ..  1.008 

Personal  injuries  (other) 626 

Other 71 

Admlraltv ._ 498 


The  criminal  calendars  in  this  district  are 
liepl  up  to  date  and  the  numljer  of  criminal 
cases  Is  not  large  although  there  are  scjme 
long  trials.  In  1959  there  were  312  criminal 
cases  filed  resultirjg  in  a  total  of  59  criminal 
trials 

The  present  hitrh  riu'e'oad.  the  long  delays 
in  the  calendafrs.  and  the  difficulty  and  com- 
plexity of  much  of  the  litigation  are  the 
reasons  for  the  recommendation  of  the 
Judinal  Conference  at  its  March  1959  session 
of  three  additional  Judgeships  for  this  dis- 
trict 

Statistical  tables  concerning  the  btisiness 
of  the  district   are  attached. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Will  Shafroth, 
Chief   Dit^ision    of   Procedural    Studies 
and  Stntistics,  Admimsirative  Office 
Of  the  US.  Courts. 

Janu.'.rt   20.   I960. 


THE  DEFENSE  DEBATE 

Mr  KEATING  Mr.  President. 
amiri.st  all  tlie  charges  and  counter- 
char  lo.s  concerning  our  Defense  Estab- 
lishment, the  recent  testimony  of  Gen. 
Nathan  F  Twining  before  the  House  De- 
fense Appropriation  Subcommittee  is 
most  instructive.  General  Twining,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  StafT. 
speaks  with  authority  and  with  all  the 
information  at  his  fingertips.  That  is 
more  than  can  be  said  for  many  of  his 
critics. 

General  Twining  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fen.se  Gates  have  recently  made  clear 
their  informed  opinion  that  our  country, 
along  with  the  free  world  as  a  whole,  is 
stronger  militarily  than  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  that  we  will  continue  to  be 
superior  to  the  Communists  in  this  field. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  none  of 
our  military  leaders  is  preaching  com- 
placency None  of  them  says  we  can 
rest  on  our  oars.  To  the  contrary,  our 
military  men  have  stressed  that  pro- 
posed military  programs  must  go  for- 
ward vigorously.  They  have  merely 
stated  their  informed  opinion  that  the 
funds  proposed  for  these  tasks  in  the 
President's  budget  are  sufl'icicnt   to   do 


the  overall  job.  That  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  these  military  exr>erts  and  we 
should  all  recognize  that  fact. 

The  view  of  Secretary  Gates,  General 
Twining,  and  others  is  that  we  must  re- 
member the  overall  view  of  our  military 
capabilities  and  must  not  be  misled  by 
those  who  weep  and  wail  about  single 
asr>ects  of  our  Defense  Eistablishment. 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  we  must  be 
concerned  when  any  p>art  of  our  military 
program  lags,  and  steps  must  be  taken 
to  speed  those  projects  along. 

But  the  important  quotient — which 
many  of  the  self-styled  armchair  strat- 
egists have  conveniently  overl(X)ked  or 
misunderstood — is  our  deterrent  might 
as  a  whole.  Our  retaliatory  power  gives 
us  a  clear  edge  over  the  Soviets.  The 
rockiug-chair  coiTX)rals  who  are  so  quick 
to  criticize  have  so  entangled  themselves 
in  the  trees  that  they  have  lost  sight  of 
the  forest.  It  is  an  understandable  but 
grievously  shortsighted  mistake. 

It  is  particularly  ironic  to  hear  all  this 
criticism  coming  from  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  last  year  refused  to  give  the 
President  and  his  military  advisers  the 
funds  they  asked  for.  They  cannot  have 
it  tK)th  ways,  and  the  sooner  that  fact 
is  faced  up  to  and  the  lure  of  partisan- 
ship is  overcome,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
the  welfare  of  our  Nation  and  our 
standing  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  American 
people  are  ready  and  willing  to  make  all 
the  sacrifices  necessary*  to  keep  our  Na- 
tion strong  and  secure.  But  they  want 
the  facts.  They  do  not  want  to  be 
"kidded"  about  our  defense  cap>abilities. 
They  should  not  be  misled  by  carping 
critics  bent  on  E>ersonal  advancement. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  object  to  con- 
structive criticism  and  scrutiny  of  our 
defense  setup,  but  I  do  most  emphati- 
cally object  to  making  a  political  foot- 
baU  out  of  our  Nations  security.  Dis- 
cussion of  our  Military  Establishment, 
like  comment  on  our  foreign  policies,  is 
sound  and  healthy,  but  only  if  it  is  done 
in  a  constructive  way. 

For  my  part.  I  intend  to  continue  to 
be  guided  in  my  actions  and  my  votes  by 
the  real  needs  of  our  Defense  Establish- 
ment and  by  testimony  of  the  President 
and  military  experts  who  really  know 
what  they  are  talking  about.  I  intend 
to  continue  to  be  guided  by  my  confi- 
dence that  the  American  iJeople  will 
respond  to  whatever  is  needed  of  them. 
They  need  not  be  bambcKMiled  by  distor- 
tion and  innuendo.  I  hope  more  i>eople 
will  recognize  these  facts.  I  hope  the 
days  ahead  wiD  bring  more  reason  and 
light,  and  less  partisan  tomfoolery  to 
this  whole  subject. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  excerpts  from  General 
Twinings  testimony  before  the  House 
committee,  as  reprinted  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  January  24,  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

TwzNTNG  Testimony  Critical  of  Thosk  Who 
Degrade  United  States 

General  Twining    Today  we  hear  and  read 

a   rr-^mendous   volume  of   material   compar- 
ing  the   strength   of  the  United  States  and 
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the  free  world  with  thAt  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Conununlst  bloc. 

All  too  often  the  writers  axid  oommenta- 
tors  are  inclined  to  degrade  the  capabilities 
of  the  American  people  and  the  peoples  of 
the  free  world.  At  the  same  time,  the 
efforts  of  the  Soyiet  Union  and  the  Conunu- 
niat  bloc  are  repealled  In  glowing  terms. 

The  plain  and  unadulterated  truth  of  the 
matter  Is  that  the  moral,  military,  physical, 
and  economic  strengtlis  of  our  people  a.id 
cf  our  allies  have  been  adequate  to  resist 
and  deter  Communist  aggression.  I  am 
confident  that  this  will  continue  to  be  the 
case. 

We  cannot,  however.  In  this  day  of  explod- 
ing worldwide  competition  on  all  fronts,  be 
content  to  maintain  the  stAtus  quo.  We 
must  also  realize  that  the  preservation  of  our 
freedom  in  the  years  ahead  m.%y  require 
greater  sacrifices  from  us  than  those  made 
by  Americans  who  have  walked  before  us. 

Our  Nation  is  not  defenseless.  Our  Na- 
tion Is  not  populated  by  a  people  who  are 
ready  to  knuckle  under  to  a  rocket-rattling 
dictatorsiilp.  I  am  quite  certain  that  the 
American  people  will  fight  with  all  weapons 
available  in  the  national  arsenal,  should  such 
a  fight  be  reqxxlred  to  preserve  our  freedom 
and  that  of  our  allies. 

Mr.  Mahon.  Now  it  Is  obvious  to  me  that 
In  this  presentation  you  have  had  in  mind 
some  of  the  critical  things  which  have  been 
said  with  respect  to  the  capability  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. You  have  had  in  mind.  I  think,  vari- 
ous columns  in  the  press  and  statements 
made  by  various  political  and  nonpolitical 
figures.  I  think  we  are  all  Interested  In  one 
thing,  and  that  is  facing  up  to  the  truth 
and  to  the  facts  of  life  from  the  standpoint 
of  national  defense. 

General  Twining,  you  spoke  very  feellnely 
about  our  defense  capablHties.  While  you 
have  not  said  so,  I  had  the  feeling  as  you 
spoke — and  most  of  your  discussion  was  off 
the  record — that  probably  you  feared  that 
the  United  States  was  bein-^  sold  short  In  the 
eyes  of  the  American  peop'.e  and  In  the  pvps 
of  the  world  with  respect  to  our  military 
prowess. 

What  is  your  feeling  about  that? 
General  Twtnimg.  We  are  In  a  position 
now,  as  you  .^y,  when  we  can  ai^.nlhilate 
each  other.  We  must  not  let  that  ever  hap- 
pen. That  is  why  we  are  having  all  of  this 
business  goln^  on — disarmament  and  all 
that.  The  only  way  we  can  den:  with  this 
fellow  Is  not  to  tell  him  how  defl':-lent  we 
are  today;  we  are  prone  to  do  this  at  times, 
because  it  gets  us  more  money.  It  is  the 
democratic  system  and  I  am  not  bucking  it. 
but  I  think  it  is  very  dangerous. 

We  have  great  strength,  we  are  a  powerful 
country,  and  I  do  not  think  we  should  down- 
grade our  capabilities  &s  a  nation  to  the 
Russians.  That  is  what  gives  me  cause  for 
concern — this  downgrading  of  our  capa- 
bility. It  looks  like  we  are  going  to  gp-t  Hcked 
every  day  I  am  afraid  that  the  public  will 
become  frightened  seme  day  It  sometimes 
appears  to  me  that  there  is  an  element  in  the 
country  that  thinks.  "Gentlemen,  we  better 
be  Red  than  dead."     It  la  a  serious  thing. 

My  point  is,  let  us  not  downgrade  our 
capability  at  a  time  when  we  are  entering 
upon  negotiations  which  may  lead  to  peace 
and  disarmament.  We  want  to  deal  from 
strength.  We  have  terrific  strength  In  the 
military  and  in  our  country  We  know  what 
we  have.  We  do  not  know  what  he  had, 
although  I  believe  that  our  Intelligence  sys- 
tem Is  improving  all   the  time. 

I  did  not  mean  to  be  complacent  at  all  I 
am  still  concerned  by  the  same  possibilities 
that  you  are,  that  an  enemy  might  some 
day  launch  an  attack  and  that  would  be 
awful.  We  would  take  a  lot  of  losses  in  our 
population  and  we  would  have  to  strike 
back  and  do  the  same  thing  to  him.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  going  to  happen. 


Mr.  Mahon.  You  have  confirmed  to  me 
your  feeling  that  you  are  deeply  disturbed 
by  the  jxieslblUty  that  we  might  convince 
the  opponents  that  we  do  not  have  the  fight- 
ing strength  which  you  feel  we  have. 

General  Twinimg.  That  la  right.  If  he 
thinks  we  are  not  confident  of  our  national 
capability  he  may  assume  that  there  is  aii 
open  gate  far  him.  Similarly,  we  should  not 
build  up  In  our  own  people  tMs  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  our  national  capability. 

Mr.  Mahon  You  do  not  feel.  I  assume,  that 
the  American  people  would  be  in  a.ny  way 
dlspc.sed  to  knuckle  under  to  the  rattling  of 
missiles  as  a  result  of  this  controversy  over 
the  relative  fctrenglh  of  the  people  of  the 
two  countries? 

General  Twining  Not  at  the  moment,  but 
I  am  afraid  that  such  an  attitude  could  be 
generated  or  could  be  building  up  If  our 
Nation  is  portrayed  continually  as  secund 
best 

(Later  in  the  testimony.  General  Twining 
nuide  an  additional  observation  after  fur- 
nishing the  committee  a  declassified  version 
of  part  of  his  ofT-the-record  testimony  con- 
cluding with  the  statement  that  he  did  not 
t>eUeve  any  nation  possesses  the  ability  to 
destroy  the  United  States,  or  attack  It,  with- 
out receiving  unacceptable  damage  In 
return  I 

General  Twining.  All  I  am  trying  to  do  is 
the  right  thing  in  this  defense  business. 
You  cannot  afford  to  go  overboard  either 
way.  tf'o  strong  or  too  weak  People  have  to 
know  the  truth  about  what  we  have.  Let 
them  make  up  their  minds. 


SPEEDING  THE  NL\IL 

Mr  CARLSON  Mr.  President,  the 
ever-increasingr  volume  of  mail  in  the 
United  States  requires  the  constant  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment and  the  Congress  to  encourage 
and  to  develop  programs  that  will  mod- 
ernize the  Department,  in  order,  first, 
to  speed  the  handling  of  the  mail,  and 
second,  to  reduce  the  financial  cost  of 
the  Department  to  our  citizens 

Durlna:  recent  years,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Po5tma.ster  General  Arthur  Sum- 
merfield,  great  progress  has  been  made 
in  modernizing:  our  postal  operations. 

The  Postmaster  General  foresees  an 
expenditure  of  $2  billion  in  the  next  4 
years  for  modernizing  the  postal  opera- 
tions. 

As  a  member  of  the  Past  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee.  I  was  impressed 
by  an  article  written  by  John  C.  Perham, 
which  appeared  in  the  January  11  issue 
of  Barron's  National  Business  and 
Financial  Weekly. 

In  view  of  the  excellent  .study  made 
by  the  writer.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  analysis  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord as  a  E>art  of  my  remarks. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Speeding  the  Mail— US.  Industbt  Ls  Help- 
ing THE  Post  Oftick  To  Mechanizs 
(By  John  C  Perham) 
In  the  Chrlstma*  season  of  recent  memorv, 
the  American  people  outdid  themselves  In 
many  ways.  Besides  attending  church  in 
greater  numt)ers  than  ever  t>efore  and  ring- 
ing up  record  retail  sales,  they  sent  each 
other  more  cards,  letters,  and  packages  than 
In  any  previous  year.  Volume  of  Christmas 
man,  says  the  Post  Office  Department,  ran 
some  4  percent  abrne  the  not  Inconsiderable 
total  of  a  year  earlier  To  eet  all  the  de- 
liveries made  by  December  25,  the  men  in 
blue  had  to  divert  40  million  pieces  of  sur- 


face mall  to  the  airlines,  and  press  into  use 
•very  other  available  bit  of  equipment 

The  massive  Job.  however,  was  made  some- 
what less  burdensome  by  the  Department's 
ability  V}  muster  more  modern  machinery 
than  ever  before  to  handle  it  FV  r  the  first 
time,  to  illustrate,  the  Post  Office  h.ad  the 
help  of  a  gl.ant  mecharilcal  sorter,  the  first 
Amcrlcaji-made  equipment  of  its  kind.  The 
semiautomatic  machine,  built  by  Burroughs 
C<^'rp.  and  installed  In  a  post  office  at  Detroit, 
sorts  letters  a  dozen  times  faster  than  It  can 
be  done  by  hand. 

In  recent  months,  too.  the  Poet  Office  has 
taken  some  other  tmprn—lTn  steps  toward 
renovating  its  lung-obaol«te  pLai.t  aiid  equip- 
ment. Its  40-mAn  Office  of  Research  and 
Engineering,  set  up  6  years  ago  to  help 
mechanize  operations,  has  completed  the 
basic  industrial  engineering  for  more  than 
a  score  of  futtiristlc  poet  offices  throughotit 
the  country.  On  11  of  these,  construction 
already  is  under  way.  The  Department  also 
has  effected  a  major  mechanization  of  fl  of 
Its  facilities  and  is  working  on  11  more. 
In  Providence,  it  has  oommlMloned  Inter- 
national Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co  Uj  build 
the  first  wholly  mechanized  post  office  in 
America.  Meanwhile,  It  is  negotiating  with 
Pood  Machinery  &  Chemical  Co.  fur  con- 
struction of  a  still  more  advanced  experi- 
mental Installation  at  Oakland,  Calif. 

For  the  next  4  years,  Mr.  Summerfield  and 
his  Ueutenants  foresee  outlays  of  no  less 
than  12  billion  for  further  modernization. 
They  hope  to  enlist  »1  5  billion  of  private 
capital  for  the  construction  of  12.000  new 
post  offices.  These  buildings  would  be 
equipped,  and  certain  major  Government- 
owned  post  oflV'es  mechanized,  with  tSCO 
million  of  Federal  funds — Congress  willing. 
For  a  great  many  US  companlee.  public  and 
private,  big  and  small— and  especially  those 
In  the  business-machine,  materials-han- 
dling and  communications  Industries — the 
project  opens  up  an  inviting.  If  highly  com- 
petitive, opportunity,  few  sale  of  a  wide  array 
of  up-to-the-minute  equipment  For  the 
Post  Office,  If  its  hopes  are  realized.  It  will 
mean  lower  costs  and  Improved  working 
conditions.  For  the  public.  It  should  mean 
faster  and  more  efficient  mall  service. 

The  progress  already  achieved  is  high- 
lighted by  a  brief  look  at  the  situation  t-hat 
prevailed  Just  a  few  years  ago  When  Mr 
Summerfield  took  office  in  1953,  the  US 
fKKtal  system  already  was  the  largest  and 
most  complex  in  the  world.  Its  41,000  post 
offices,  and  19,000  vehicles  were  handling 
some  1.200  000  parcels  and  50  billion  other 
pieces  of  nrail  a  year.  Its  510.000  employees 
exceeded  the  number  on  any  private  payroll 
In  the  United  States  except  that  of  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co  The  Department 
was  taking  in  more  than  $2  blUlon  a  year  In 
revenues. 

Unhappily,  the  post.il  system  also  was  one 
of  the  most  antiquated  In  the  world  Since 
1938.  Congress  had  appropriated  no  funds 
for  construction  of  a  single  new  facility  In 
its  myriad  operations.  Including  culling?  let- 
ters from  other  mall,  facing  letters  in  the 
right  direction  for  cancellation,  sorting  and 
dispatching,  the  E>epartment  was  relying  on 
methods  and  equipment  devised  for  the  most 
part  In  the  days  of  Ben  Franklin.  Only  the 
ye.ar  before.  Mr  Summerflelds  predecessor 
had  reported:  "Many  phases  of  mail-han- 
dling operations  Inherently  depend  upon  the 
eye,  the  brain,  the  hand  and  the  foot,  and 
as  yet  no  robot  has  been  invented  to  learn 
sctiemes.  decipher  addresses,  or  sort  and 
effect  the  delivery  of  mall." 

No  one  today  belltUes  the  difficulty  of  de- 
veloping a  machine  to  read  addresfeos.  or  to 
handle  a  product-mix  as  varied  In  size, 
shape,  weight,  cr-lor.  texture,  and  rigidity 
as  majl  and  parcel  poet.  But  in  1952  no  one 
in  the  United  States  even  was  trying  to  in- 
vent a  mail  robot.  The  Poet  Office  research 
staff  consisted  of  three  men,  none  an  en- 
gineer.    Neither   the   Department   nor   Con- 
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gress  was  Interested  In  doing  anything 
fundamental  to  stem  the  mounting  com- 
plaints of  poor  service  Although  European 
tii^ineers  had  been  working  for  decades  on 
Improved  mall  handling,  there  was  no  U.a. 
mtchine — even  In  the  blueprint  stage — 
which  could  do  any  of  the  basic  mail-han- 
dling chores 

Not  vmtll  1958,  In  fact,  did  Congress  for- 
mally recognize  the  need  for  modernizing 
the  creaking  system  Even  then,  it  refused 
to  earmark  special  funds  for  the  purpose, 
recommending  instead  that  the  Post  Office 
continue  as  best  it  could  the  preliminary 
engineering  that  had  been  under  way  for  5 
years  on  a  shoestring  basis.  The  follow- 
ing year,  however,  when  Mr  Summerfield  re- 
quested 988  5  million  for  modernization  and 
niechanlzatlon.  he  actually  got  $80  million. 
In  the  current  fiscal  year,  for  the  first  time, 
he  has  the  funds  to  get  the  program  rolling. 

Meanwhile,  the  volume  of  mall  has 
mounted  so  rapidly  that  mechanization  is 
now  the  only  alternative  to  postal  paralysis. 
During  the  latest  fiscal  year,  the  Post  Offir-e 
handled  20  percent  more  mall  than  it  did 
in  1953.  wilii  about  7  percent  more  employ- 
ees— that  is.  wjfne  550.000  persons  will  princ- 
ess 61  billion  pieces  plus  1  billion  parcels 
Because  volume  Is  determined  by  population 
and  pros|>enly.  there  is  no  end  In  sight  to 
the  enormous  year-to-year  increases.  Fur- 
thermore, manual  methods  grow  Increasingly 
ccjfetly.  In  fi.scal  1958.  the  piasiai  deficit, 
largely  because  or  wage  Increases,  reached  a 
recurd  $890  mUllon. 

The  mechanization  program  Is  aimed  pri- 
marily at  the  mass  operations  Involved  In 
processing  mall  within  post  office  buildings 
It  reaches  out.  however,  to  Include  all  repeti- 
tive operations,  wherever  they  occur.  Thus 
It  also  covers  such  Incidental,  but  time-con- 
suming, activities  as  making  change,  dis- 
pensing stamps,  tying  knots  and  making  up 
the  payroll,  as  well  as  moving  mall  between 
work  stations,  accounting  for  money  orders, 
making  lr>cal  deliveries  and  encouraging 
self-service.  On  aU  these  fronts,  progress  is 
being  made 

Some  minor  mechanization  was  accom- 
plished quickly,  either  because  It  Involved 
only  standard  machines  or  small  outlays  or 
promised  large  and  Immediate  savings  As 
early  as  19.S4.  for  Instance.  Mr  Summerfield 
was  able  to  put  automatic  cashiers  and 
stamp  dispensers  behind  postal  wickets  In 
big  cities  At  about  the  same  time,  privately 
owned  B  H  Bunn  Co  of  Chicago  modified 
Its  twIne-tylng  machines,  designed  to  handle 
commercial  packages,  to  rope  with  bundles 
of  letters  Also  In  1P54  the  Post  Office 
mechanized  payroll  and  other  records  with 
International  Business  Machines  equipment. 

In  internal  transportation,  the  Job  was 
more  specialized  Here  the  Department's 
engineers  thcm^.elves  took  a  hand  The  most 
urgent  task  was  to  replace  all  portable  equip- 
ment which  required  manual  effort  to  push, 
pull.  lift,  carry  or  store  letters.  The  engi- 
neers c.-ime  up  with  a  conveyor  system  of 
power  and  gravity  rollers  known  as  "Mall 
Flo  ••  Stacked  from  the  floor  In  four  levels. 
Mall  Flo  conveyors  carry  trays  of  letters 
from  culling  to  sorting  areas  and  from  one 
manual  sorting  station  to  another.  The 
trays  are  routed  automatically  by  signal 
cards  on  their  sides,  which  contact  sensing 
devices  These,  in  turn,  activate  switches 
which  divert  the  trays  to  the  desired  desti- 
nations 

The  first  production  of  Mall  Flo  Systems 
was  done  by  privately  owned  Rapid  Stand- 
ards Co  of  Grand  Rapids,  which  subcon- 
tracted the  control  equipment  to  Control, 
Design  fi  Fabricating  Co.  of  Detroit,  also 
privately  owned.  The  first  such  system  was 
in'talled  In  Detroit  late  In  1956;  by  mld- 
li>(30,  16  poet  offices  will  have  them. 

Mechanization  of  money  orders  has  been 
p 'ng  on  for  6  years  The  first  stage,  now 
completed,   Involved   the   accounting  proce- 


dures. After  a  series  of  tests,  the  Post  Office 
settled  on  an  I.B.M.  system,  replacing  pap>er 
order  forms  with  three-part  punch  cards 
which  provide  a  money  order,  a  Post  Oflics 
record,  and  a  receipt  for  the  i^>pllcant. 

These  cards  eliminate  the  former  applica- 
tion form.  Now  the  ctistomer  fills  out  the 
money  order  Itself,  except  for  the  amount, 
thus  reducing  issuing  time  by  about  40  per- 
cent The  Department's  record  and  the  paid 
money  order  eventtially  are  shipped  to  a 
money  o;  der  center  at  Kansas  City,  where 
IBM.  equipment  does  the  once-tedious  Job 
of  reconciliation   and  auditing. 

Mr.  Summerfield  set  up  the  punchcard 
system  In  e.xpectatlon  of  also  mechanizing 
the  l8suliit<  of  money  orders.  Development 
work  on  punch  machines  for  this  Job  has 
Ijeen  going  on  and  11  companies  currently 
are  delivering  prototypes.  They  Include 
Standard  Regtster  Co  of  Dayton:  A.  Kimball 
Co  .  subsidiary  of  United  Shoe  Machinery: 
Burroughs  Corp ;  and  International  Postal 
Supply,  acquired  last  summer  by  Frlden.  Inc., 
of  San  Leandro.  Calif  W.\de  S  Plumraer, 
Director  of  the  E>epartmenf8  Office  of  Re- 
search and  Engineering,  save  that  "large  or- 
ders probably  will  be  placed  before  summer." 

Other  Inviting  targets  for  modernization 
are  Involved  In  local  deliveries.  Here  the 
now-famlllar  red-wnite-and-blue  paint  Job 
on  Department  vehicles,  which  replaced  the 
traditional  olive  drab,  symbolizes  a  new  ap- 
proach more  than  paint  deep.  Studies  had 
revealed  that  the  I>epartment  was  operating 
an  uneconomic  variety  of  vehicles,  many  of 
them  overengineered  for  the  Job.  It  also 
was  usii.g  too  many  foot  carriers.  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  revelations,  the  Department  de- 
cided to  standardize  Its  vehicles  and  to  de- 
velop new  lightweight  ones.  In  the  process, 
it  doubled  its  fleet,  to  36.000  vehicles.  The 
newer  ones,  along  with  specially  designed 
bicycles  and  caddy  carts,  have  been  used  to 
sjieed  deliveries  In  tlie  suburbs  and  to  motor- 
ize earner  service  in  the  city. 

For  the  Pott  Office.  General  Motors'  Chev- 
rolet Division.  Chrysler's  Dodge  Division,  and 
International  Harvester's  Metropolitan  Body 
Division  have  produced  3.765  »4-  and  Va-ton 
trucks  »nth  rlghthand  drives.  These  are  for 
use  in  suburbia,  where  each  truck  saves  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  a  day  because  the 
driver  need  not  leave  It  to  reach  the  mail- 
boxes. 

The  vehicle  program  also  has  Included  the 
development  and  production  of  Mailsters, 
glorified  three-wheel  motorcycles  of  a  quar- 
ter-ton each.  Main  supplier  has  been 
Cu.shman  Motor  Works.  Inc.,  since  1957  a 
subsidiary  of  Outboard  Marine  Oorp.  of  Wau- 
kegan.  lil.  Last  summer,  in  pleading  with 
Congress  for  funds  to  buy  4,900  new  2- 
cyiinder  mcxlels  at  approximately  $1,000 
apiece.  Post  Office  spokesmen  testified  that 
each  of  the  5.700  1 -cylinder  Mailsters  then 
in  use  liad  saved  the  Department  a  dollar  a 
day.  as  compared  to  foot-carrier  service,  thtis 
paying  for  themselves  in  3  years. 

Meanwhile,  the  Post  Office  is  Joining  in  the 
march  U.>ward  self-service.  Most  familiar 
example  is  the  use  of  duplicate  mailboxes  or 
coporative  maU  racks  for  presorting  of 
mall  by  the  customer,  by  local  or  out- 
of-town  destinations.  Assisting  In  self- 
service,  too,  are  a  variety  of  vending  ma- 
chines. The  Post  Office  has  contracted  fc* 
the  development  of  models  ranging  from 
BtAmp  dlsi^ensers  which  are  able  to  make 
change  to  complete  customer -operated  postal 
BUlJStations.  Intemationai  Postal  Supply, 
for  instance,  received  a  ccMitract  to  develop 
a  stamp  and  jxetal  card  dispenser,  now  being 
evaluated  In  the  Department's  new  Wash- 
ington, DC,  test  laboratory. 

Privately  owned  Electric  Vendors,  Inc.,  of 
Minneapolis,  one  of  the  leaders  In  the  field, 
has  produced  1,500  change-making  stamp 
machines  and  currently  Is  negotiating  an 
order  for  1.000  more.  It  also  has  developed 
another  vender  which  offers  three  denomina- 


tions at  stamps,  two  sixes  of  stamped  enve- 
lopes, writing  paper,  books  of  stamps,  postal 
cards,  and  sheets  of  stamps,  makes  change, 
and  contains  letter  drops.  The  Post  Office 
has  ordered  20  of  these  machines,  designed 
for  use  in  railroad  stations  and  air  terminals. 

The  earliest  contender  In  vending  ma- 
chines was  Pitney-Bowes,  Inc..  of  Stamford, 
Conn.,  which  for  more  than  40  years  has 
been  turning  out  p>oetage  meters  for  use  by 
Va.  business.  Back  in  1939,  Pltney-Bowes 
offered  the  Department  a  coin-operated  pub- 
lic postage  meter  called  the  Mall-O-Mat, 
which  stamps  a  letter  for  any  amount  from 
1  cent  to  33  cents,  cancels  It.  makes  change 
and  automatically  deposits  the  letter  In  a 
mail  drop. 

At  first,  the  Department  felt  there  was 
no  way  for  the  machine  to  pay  for  Itself. 
Now.  however,  on  the  theory  that  full-value 
vending  machines  will  provide  both  added 
convenience  and  labor  savings,  the  Poet 
Office  Is  showing  active  Interest.  On  a  larger 
scale,  both  Pood  Machinery  &  Chemical 
Corp  and  the  Post  Office  laboratc«7  have 
developed  substations  for  round-the-clock 
suburban  operation. 

In  Its  own  physical  handling  of  mall,  the 
Department  faces  even  more  pressing  prob- 
lems— among  them  the  sorting  and  dispatch- 
ing of  parcel  post.  Sorting  involves  facing 
the  package  so  the  address  can  be  read,  and 
assembling  it  with  others  of  like  destination. 
The  packages  then  must  be  tied  In  sacks, 
stored  and  dispatched  to  trucks.  Tradition- 
ary, the  work  has  involved  much  lifting, 
throwing  and  dumping. 

Privately  owned  Nelson  Greller  &  Asso- 
ciates of  Hyatt«vllle.  Md..  working  under 
Department  contract,  came  up  with  the  first 
parcel  sorter,  which  was  Installed  in  the 
Baltimore  post  office  In  1956.  This  accom- 
plished a  lot — made  21  separations,  reduced 
the  floor  space  required  for  sorting,  in- 
creased productivity,  and  so  on — but  not 
quite  enough. 

Several  other  companies  now  are  taking 
up  the  challenge.  Jervis  B.  Webb  has  in- 
stalled In  the  Washington  post  office  a  parcel 
sorter  which  permits  pushbutton  dispatclx- 
ing  to  32  destinations. 

Another  newcomer  In  this  field  is  Aerojet - 
General  of  Azusa,  Calif.,  a  subsidiary  of 
General  Tire  &  Rubber.  The  company's  At- 
lantic Division,  acquired  as  Ordnance  Engi- 
neering Corp.  in  1956.  specializes  in  automa- 
tion, and  now  Is  completing  the  design  of  a 
parcel  sorting  system  for  the  Cleveland  post 
office.  This  Installation,  according  to  Dr. 
John  Atanasoff,  head  of  the  division,  will 
mechanize  more  of  the  parcel  post  operation 
than  any  existing  system.  The  Department 
also  is  looking  at  parcel  sorters  developed 
for  railroad  vise  by  Stewart-Warner  of  Chi- 
cago, and  privately  owned  Alvey-Perguson 
Co.  of  Cincinnati. 

Once  parcels  are  sorted  and  sacked,  they 
mvist  be  st<M-ed,  however  briefly,  before  being 
assembled  by  truckload.  Fortunately,  to- 
day's monumental  post  office  buildings, 
otherwise  the  bane  of  the  Department,  pro- 
vide In  their  uppwr  reaches  the  space  re- 
quired for  overhead  conveyors  to  help  with 
such  storage. 

In  1&55  Mechanical  Handling  Systems, 
Inc.,  of  Detroit  put  its  engineers  to  work  to 
adapt  overhead  conveyors,  developed  for 
processing  Industries,  to  post  office  use.  In 
1957,  it  Installed  a  monwail  conveyor  few- 
sacks  in  the  main  Chicago  poet  office.  More 
recently,  it  has  completed  a  $1.5  million 
conveyor  system  In  Washington,  DC,  and 
now  it  is  finishing  a  $3  million  job  in  Chi- 
cago. Mechanical  Handling's  systemi  pro- 
Tides  pushbutton  dispatching  to  several 
storage  areas  and  pushbutton  callout  of  the 
sacks  in  loading  sequence.  (This  business, 
however,  hardly  has  made  the  company 
prosperous.  It  lost  money  both  in  1968  and 
In  the  first  half  of  1959.) 
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Other  competitors  are  such  privately 
owned  companies  aa  Alvey-Perguaoii.  JervU 
B.  Webb,  Rapid  Standwda  Co.  of  Orand 
Rapids  and  C.  F.  Buts  Engineerliig  of 
Boaton.  Oenerai  Electric.  Cutler- Ham mer. 
Btnks  Manufaeturtng  Co.  of  Cblca^,  and  sev- 
eral small  privately  owned  concema  produce 
control  ciqulpinent  for  the  parcel-bandllng 
■orters  and  conveyors. 

Obviously.  Mr.  Sununerfield's  most  Unpor- 
tant  Job,  and  the  most  difficult,  la  processing 
letters.  First  step  Is  to  cull  them  from  the 
masB  of  thick  envelopes,  small  packages,  and 
other  assorted  shapes  and  sizes  of  mall.  At- 
tempts at  mechanization  here  date  back  to 
1953.  More  recently.  Emerson  Radio  & 
Phonograph's  Emerson  Research  Corp.  has 
developed  a  culling  machine  of  tremendous 
capacity. 

At  the  m.oment,  however,  the  Department 
appears  to  favor  a  smaller  machine,  de- 
signed by  American  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. 
of  New  York  under  Ctovernment  contract. 
Completed  early  In  ldo9,  It  separates  letters 
and  cards  from  bulkier  mall  at  the  rate  of 
30,000  pieces  an  hour.  Post  Office  engineers 
now  are  modifying  the  prototype,  which  cost 
roughly  $20,000. 

The  Post  Office  also  Is  looking  closely  at  a 
culler  developed  In  Europe  by  I.T.  &  T.'s 
German  subsidiary.  Standard  Elektrik  Lo- 
renz,  A.G.  This  machine  was  tested  In  1958 
at  the  West  Berlin  post  office  and  similar 
equipment  was  Installed  last  July  In  Wash- 
ington. An  Improved  model  will  go  into  the 
post  office  which  I.T.  &  T.  Is  building  at 
Providence. 

The  second  stage  In  processing  letters  Is 
to  face  and  cancel  them.  "It  Is  our  Inten- 
tion," Mr.  Plummer  says,  "to  develop  a  ma- 
chine •  •  •  which  win  take  the  clean  let- 
ter mall  product  from  a  culling  machine  at 
a  rate  of  approximately  30.000  pieces  an 
horur,  determine  the  position  of  the  stamp 
on  the  enveloi>e,  perform  a  cancellation  and 
face  and  stjurk  the  output.  Progress  In  the 
development  of  this  equipment  has  been 
particularly  successful  and  most  major 
technical  problems  have  been  solved." 

American  Machine  &  Foundry  and 
I.T.  &  T.'s  German  subsidiary  both  have 
built  facer-cancelers  for  u.se  with  their  re- 
spective cullers.  Pltney-Bowes,  however, 
appears  to  lead  the  field.  In  1956  the  com- 
pany decided,  as  part  of  Its  diversification 
program,  to  broaden  Its  line  of  mail-han- 
dling equipment,  which  then  consisted  pri- 
marily of  canceling  end  postage  metering 
machines.  Its  research  led  it  to  Werkspoor, 
N.V.  of  Amsterdam,  makers  of  railroad, 
packaging,  and  drtlllng  equipment  and  also 
of  mall-handling  machines.  One  of  the  lat- 
ter had  been  shown  at  the  New  York  World's 
Fair  In  1939.  The  companies  agreed  to  Join 
In  wco-klng  on  mall  equipment  and  Pltney- 
Bowes  became  Werkspoor's  U.S.  agent. 

One  of  their  first  projects  was  develop- 
ment of  a  facer-canceler.  which  they  under- 
took without  benefit  of  Government  con- 
tract. By  1957  their  machine  was  far  enough 
along  for  testing  In  the  Stamford  post  ol&ce, 
and  a  year  later  the  Department  ordered  25 
more,  which  now  are  operating  In  Washing- 
ton, Detroit,  Philadelphia,  and  other  large 
cities.  Last  October  It  signed  a  ta.25  mil- 
lion contract  for  75  of  an  Improved  model. 
ThlB  was  the  Post  Office's  first  volume  order 
for  basic  mail-handling  equipment. 

The  Pltney-Bowes  facer-canceler.  like 
I.T.  &  T.'s.  handles  approximately  30.000 
pieces  an  hour.  Both  machines,  using  op- 
tical scanners,  determine  the  position  of  the 
stamp  by  the  contrast  between  its  color  and 
that  of  the  envelope.  This  method,  however. 
has  Its  drawbacks,  because  the  scanners  can 
be  fooled  by  a  trademark  or  by  an  envelope 
much  the  same  color  as  the  stamp.  The 
Post  Office  consequently  Is  searching  for  a 
way  to  give  stamps  a  foolproof  Identifica- 
tion. One  of  the  companies  reportedly  at 
work  here  Is  Nuclear-Chicago  Corp.  of  Chi- 
cago,   which  specializes   in   the   deslg:i   and 


manufacture  of  Instruments  to  detect  radio- 
active materials  and  use  them  for  control 
purposes.  Both  the  Post  Office  and  the  com- 
pany refuse  to  discuss  the  lattar's  |250,000 
postal  assignment. 

The  third  step  In  processing  letters,  and  a 
key  one.  Is  sorting.  This  area  has  seen  the 
greatest  advances  of  all.  For  more  than  2 
3rear8,  the  Department  has  been  studying  two 
European  letter  sorters  Installed  In  the 
Washington,   DC,   area. 

The  first  of  these  machines  brought  to  the 
United  States  was  the  Tran.«orma,  developed 
by  Werkspoor  In  the  mld-l&SO's.  This  was 
bought  by  the  Brazilian  and  Argentinean 
Governments  In  the  early  1940'8,  and  installed 
by  Pltney-Bowes  In  the  Silver  Spring.  Md., 
post  office  In  May  1957.  at  a  cost  of  •117  0OO. 
The  Transorma  has  5  Keyboards,  at  which 
6  operators  can  sort   15,000  letters  an  h~jur. 

"The  second  sorter,  a  six-operator  machine, 
was  Installed  In  the  Washineton  post  ollice 
In  1958  at  a  cost  of  1170000  It  was  pro- 
duced by  IT  &  T's  Belgian  subsidiary.  Bell 
Telephone  Manufacturing  Co..  which  had 
begun  work  on  It  shortly  after  World  War  II 
at  the  Invitation  cf  the  Bcl^an  Govern- 
ment. The  first  unit  was  Installed  In  a  post 
office  In  Antwerp  In  1951.  Since  then,  others 
have  been  put  In  there,  at  Brussels  and  In 
Israel.  Bell  currently  Is  negotlatini?  tfyr 
4  more  for  Ghent  and  Liege,  bulldmsc  a 
pilot  Installation  for  Cairo  and  11  units  for 
the  Providence.  R.I  .  project.  The  Bell  ma- 
chine sorts  about   18,000  letters  an   h<jur. 

Years  before  It  bei?an  examining  foreign 
machines,  the  Post  Office  had  begiin  work, 
with  the  Bureau  of  Standard?,  c  n  a  letter 
sorter  designed  specifically  for  U  S  need.s. 
Subsequently  It  asked  Rablnow  En^nneer- 
Ing  Co.  of  Tak.jma  Park,  Md.,  a  privately 
owned  firm  headed  by  a  former  Bureau  of 
Standards  ensrineer,  to  develop  the  design 
elements  and  principle  of  operation  for  a 
sorting  machine. 

In  July  1958,  the  Department  turned  over 
the  Rablnow  designs  to  Burroughs  Corp  for 
production  engineering  and  manufacture  of 
10  machines  for  a  total  of  $1  8  million.  A 
month  later,  the  Post  Office  awarded  Pitney- 
Bowes  the  $1  5  million  Job  of  Improving  the 
baste  Rablnow  design  and  building  a  mul- 
tlple-unlt  machine.  Burroughs'  first  sorter 
went  Into  operation  in  Detroit  In  October,  as 
the  star  of  a  postal-machine  show  opened 
amid  fanfare  by  Postmaster  General  Sum- 
merfleld  and  Burroughs  President  Ray  E. 
Eppert.  The  first  Pitney-Bo-r^-es  sorter  is 
being  tested  In  that  company's  laboratory. 
and  the  larger  model  is  scheduled  for  de- 
livery In  April. 

These  US  -made  machine?,  each  manned 
by  12  operators,  can  sort  36,000  letters  an 
hour  to  nearly  300  destinations.  Once  faced 
and  stacked,  they  are  fed  automatically  Into 
reading  position  for  the  operator  before  mov- 
ing on  to  the  conveyor.  The  operator  reads 
the  address  and  punches  the  keyboard,  acti- 
vating a  mechanism  which  releases  the  letter 
from  the  conveyor  when  it  reaches  the  point 
of  transfer  to  the  desired  destination  bin. 
These  machines,  even  now,  cost  less  th.an  half 
aa  much  per  operator-staUon  aa  the  Euro- 
pean ones  Among  the  companies  doing  pre- 
liminary work  on  their  own  for  this  market 
are  U,S,  Industries'  Robodyne  Division;  Aero- 
Jet-Oenerars  Atlantic  Division;  and  I  B  .M. 

The  limiting  factor  In  all  today's  sorters 
Is  the  operator  needed  to  read  addresses. 
Consequently,  the  Department  has  tried 
printing  a  code  In  magnetic  Ink  on  each 
envelope,  which  could  be  read  by  machine. 
U.S.I.'8  Robodyne  Division  has  developed  a 
prototype  code-prlnUng  machine,  now  on 
a  standby  basis,  and  the  B-oreau  of  Stand- 
ards is  working  on  a  universal  code  for  mag- 
netic reading  or  other  application. 

The  Post  Office  also  has  been  attacking  the 
reading  problem  directly.  It  is  working  on 
a  machine  that  will  automatically  read  the 
address  on,  ai„d  sort,  letter  mail.     Carrying 


on  this  W'Tk  for  tlie  I>€pArlmei.t  is  Intelli- 
gent Iblachtnes  Kebearch  Corp.,  of  .\rllngton, 
Va  .  acquired  early  in  1m59  by  P'arrlngton 
Manufacturing  Co  ,  of  Needham.  Mass. 

I  MR  '8  founder.  David  U  Shephard.  now  a 
Farringtfin  vice  president,  shortly  after  World 
War  II  Invented  an  optical  scanner  which  can 
read  numbers  and  printed  w^rds  and  punch 
Gorreupondlng  holes  in  a  card  or  transfer  the 
data  to  tape  The  machine,  which  rtquires 
no  special  ink  'ir  paper,  has  been  In  com- 
mercial productk.n  since  1J58.  More  than  a 
score  now  are  In  u.«ie  for  prr>cpi>sing  dividend 
and  travelers'  checks,  subscriptions,  credit 
c.rd  invoices,  and  the  like. 

Capacity  of  the  address  reader  I  M  R  has 
been  developing  for  the  D'^partment  gradu- 
ally has  been  raised  until  It  now  can  recog- 
nize 13  capital  letters  and  17  In  lowercase. 
This  degree  of  Etphlstxatlon  enables  It  to 
handle  the  20  post  office  names  selected  fiir 
the  research  project.  Says  Mr  Plummer 
"The  machine  theoretically  can  process  75 
percent  of  all  letter-sized  mall  having  typed 
or   printed  addresses" 

In  October  the  Department  awarded  Far- 
rlngton  a  contract  to  develop  an  advance, 
transistorized  machine  capable  of  reading 
10.000  letters  per  hour  and  sorting  to  40  desti- 
nations. The  new  contract  al.so  calls  for  re- 
search Into  the  reading  of  handwritten  ad- 
dresses. Meanwhile,  the  Popt  Office  l.s  work- 
ing on  equipment  to  cull  typed  and  printed 
envelop)e8  from  those  with  handwritten  ad- 
dresses— yet  another  Illustration  of  the  un- 
folding complexities  of  postal  mechaniza- 
tion. 

As  the  elements  of  a  mechanized  mall  .sys- 
t»»m  are  developed,  one  by  one,  the  nped  Is 
Increasingly  urgent  to  put  them  together 
under  optimum  conditions,  as  a  guide  to  ex- 
panding their  use.  A  continuing  experiment 
to  furnish  Just  such  Information  is  the  t20 
million  post  office.  Project  Turnkey,  which 
IT.  &  T.  Is  building  at  Providence 

The  company  was  a  logical  candidate  for 
the  Job  since  It  can  furnish  more  of  the  baste 
paraphernalia — culler,  facer-canceler,  and 
sorter — than  anyone  else.  The  Depju-tment 
will  own  the  equipment,  but  IT  i  T  is 
financing  the  construction  of  the  building 
and  will  be  the  landlord. 

The  Providence  project  Is  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  Intelex  System'.  Inc  .  a  subsidiary 
which  markets  In  the  United  States  products 
made  by  IT.  &  T.  affiliates  aboard  Accord- 
ing to  project  manager  E  H.  Roorback.  IT. 
&  T.  expects  to  sell  foreign-made  equipment 
to  the  Pest  Office  In  only  ex;)erlmental 
quantities.  Although  detrxiis  remain  U-,  be 
worked  out.  Mr.  Roorback  says  there's  no 
doubt  that  the  company  will  begin  produc- 
tion cf  mall-handling  equipment  in  the 
United  States. 

Tlie  maj-.r  operating  equipment  for  Proj- 
ect Turnkey  will  be  supplied  by  Intelex.  Tlie 
11  letter  sorters,  costing  about  $100,000 
apiece,  are  due  to  arrive  from  Antwerp  in 
the  spring  M.iny  other  suppliers,  however, 
are  working  on  subcontracts.  Jer^'ls  B. 
Webb,  for  one,  will  install  a  ISOO.OOO  parcel 
sorting;  and  conveying  syctem 

On  this  project,  Intelex  Is  attempting  to 
make  use  of  the  latest  Industrial  develop- 
ments niufl,  the  company  hopes  to  design 
a  container  suiuble  for  trucks,  railroad  car.s. 
and  planes  and  ono  which  large  Cfjmmerclai 
mailers  will  be  able  to  load  themselves. 

Tlie  new  post  office  will  have  a  daily  ca- 
pacity of  2  million  pieces  of  mall  and  parcel 
post.  It  will  handle  ail  mall  to  and  frum 
Providence  and  is  expected  Incidentally  to 
Improve  service  for  more  than  100  other  i>06t 
offices  In  southern  New  England.  Tlie  build- 
ing, which  will  share  a  14-acre  site  with  a 
heliport.  Is  now  about  half  done,  and  sched- 
uled for  completion   lattr  this  year 

In  coiistrast.  Food  Machinery  &  Chemical's 
Project  Gateway  post  office  at  Oakland,  Calif.. 
Is  In  the  very  early  stages.  So  far,  the  con- 
cept has  been   developed,   but   not    the   ma- 
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chinery.  According  to  H.  A.  Oldenkamp, 
m^anager  of  the  company's  central  engmeer- 
Ing  laboratories,  one  objective  Is  to  reduce 
the  number  of  mall  handlings  from  10  to  2. 
Although  final  contracts  have  not  been 
signed.  Mr  Plunimer  looks  for  a  working 
post  office  by  1964, 

Even  the  latter  venture  Is  only  an  Inter- 
mediate stage  m  the  pursuit  of  radically  new 
methods  to  speed  the  malls  and  reduce  costs 
Although  the  Post  Office  once  delivered  mall 
by  Regulus.  It  is  not  now  working  on  either 
guided  missiles  ur  satellites  as  message  car- 
riers It  Is.  however,  busy  on  facsimile 
transmission  of  letters. 

Since  early  last  year.  It  has  been  testing 
a  facsimile  line  between  Washington  and 
the  we-^t  coaft,  ustn^  standard  slow-speed 
channels.  Late  In  the  fall  it  began  tests  on 
high-speed  microwave  facsimile  transm.ls- 
fion  between  Washington  and  Detroit  Mr. 
Piummer  seems  confident  that  this  speed 
mall  eventually  will  turn  out  to  be  fabu- 
lous It  promises  to  make  Mr  Summer- 
field's  aim  of  next-dav  delivery  between  any 
two  US  cities  a  reality.  Moreover,  accord- 
ing to  one  preliminary  estimate,  coa.«t-to- 
coast  ojirrat'.^n  will  cost  less  than  a  quarter 
as  much  .as  airmail  rioe5  todax. 

Last  July,  the  Department  awarded  a 
IHO.OOO  research  cfintract  for  facsimile  to 
I  T  &  T.  Until  recently,  certain  segmentF  of 
Incustry  rem^rtedly  hesitated  to  work  with 
th€  Post  Office  In  this  field,  because  they 
feared  Federal  incursions  Into  their  territory. 
Th?  D?partmer.t  now  has  reassured  them  on 
thst  score,  and  has  been  able  to  enlist  the  aid 
of  the  whole  communications  Industry  and 
Its  suppliers.  IT.  ft  T.  meanwhile,  ac- 
knowl'-dires  that  It  Is  working  with  privately 
owned  A  B  Dl  k  Co  of  Chicago.  Stewart- 
Warner  and  Electronic  Communications. 
Inc..  of  St   Peteriburg. 

Cn  every  front,  then,  the  Poet  Office  and 
US  industry  are  cooperating  in  efforts  to 
shl:t  to  machines  more  of  the  burden  of 
canylng  today's  mounting  volume  of  mall 
Cle:u-ly.  the  EXpsrtment  elUl  has  a  long  way 
to  go  to  achieve  efficiency  comparable  to  that 
of  many  a  private  enterprise.  Moreover,  It 
cant  attain  that  goal  without  continuing 
Bup;>ort  from  Congress.  Nonetheless,  the 
stejs  already  tiken,  within  post  office  build- 
ing? and  without,  augur  further  Improve- 
mersts  In  service  to  the  public  For  many 
a  frm  specializing  In  business  machines, 
materials  handling  or  corrimunlcatlons.  the 
pos'  office  should  be  an  Inviting  market  for 
a  loag  time  to  come. 


TirE  n.fPORTANCE  OF  N.ATIONAL 
RESOURCES  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning,  before  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  the  distin- 
guished Governor  of  California,  the 
Honorable  Edmund  O,  Brown,  delivered 
a  tl^iought-provolcing  and  dynamic  state- 
ment on  the  importance  of  national  re- 
sources development,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  bill,  which  is  now  before 
•the  committee.  S  2549. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  thnt  this  ex- 
cellent address  be  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
mai  ks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricohd, 
ao  f  dUows  : 
Staitment  Recardtnc   S    2549  bt  Hon    Eo- 

M.'ND  G.  Brown.  Govirnob  or  CALiroRNiA, 

BlTORI    Co.MMiTTEk   ON    INTERIOR    AND    INSU- 

L.*R  .^FrAUls,  Washington,  DC,  Januakt  28, 

19C0 

I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to 
your  committee  for  this  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  you.    I  especially  am  grateful  lor 


tlie  honor  and  courtesy  you  have  bestowed 
upon  me  by  convening  at  this  time  to  hear 
my  statement. 

The  members  of  this  committee  are  keenly 
awaire  of  the  Importance  of  full  resource  de- 
velopment to  the  welfare  of  our  Nation.  An 
Inventory  and  program  for  national  resource 
devekpment  becomes  Increasingly  necessary 
with  the  addition  of  our  two  newest  States 
and  their  different  types  and  abundance  of 
natural  resources. 

Tills  bill  provides  the  method  for  coordi- 
nating information  and  policies  which  can 
lead  to  a  sound  and  positive  approach  to  the 
deielopment  of  our  natural  resources.  As  I 
have  already  written  Senator  Muf.rat.  p)opu- 
lation  l5  multiplying  beyond  any  earlier  esti- 
ni-»tes.  our  ncr-ds  fur  food,  water,  and  other 
natural  resources  are  spirallng.  Nothing  on 
the  domestic  scene  is  of  greater  Importance 
to  future  generations  of  Americans  than 
sound  policies  and  effective  programs  to 
make  use  of  our  multitudinous  natural  re- 
sources, land,  water,  eneigy,  air,  minerals, 
forests   and  fisheries. 

To  Illustrate  by  1950  In  comparison  to  1900 
the  Amcncr^n  people  were  taking  from  the 
e.irth  2  i  times  more  bituminous  coal.  3  a 
tlm'i  m.ore  i.-on  ore.  4  times  more  zinc.  26 
times  more  natural  gas.  and  30  times  more 
crude  oil.  Since  1900.  the  total  withdrawal  of 
water  has  doubled  about  every  25  years. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  helpful  If  I  defer  for  a 
few  minutes  some  comments  on  the  Impor- 
tance of  this  legislation  to  the  people  of  the 
entire  Nation  and  speak  more  specifically 
about  the  West  and  the  West's  role  In  the 
future  of  our  country.  This  Is  the  geo- 
graphic area  that  offers  the  elbowroom  for 
population  and  economic  expansion.  Its 
proper  development  is  vital  to  our  survival 
as  a  world  power. 

I  have  spent  my  entire  life  In  the  West 
and  I  have  witnessed  what  has  been,  and 
still  continues  to  be.  perhaps  the  greates": 
mass  migration  of  human  beings  in  history. 
T:»e  Weft  ha.s  been  able  to  absorb  this  tre- 
mendous Influx  of  new  residents  not  only 
because  of  Its  vast  expanse  of  virgin  lands 
but  also  because  of  enlightened  Federal  In- 
ve'  trnent  in  its  natural  resources  dxirlng  the 
1930s  and  1940's. 

H  iwevrr.  especir.lly  In  the  years  since  1952. 
the  Federal  administration's  perspective  of 
the  national  necessity  for  westward  expan- 
sion appears  to  have  become  dim  and  dis- 
torted. Preoccupation  with  budget  balancing 
and  an  almost  servile  eagerness  to  bend  to 
the  will  of  selfish  Interests  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  vision  and  courage.  The  pioneer 
has  been  replaced  by  the  budgeteer  Hish 
lntere.st  rates  have  become  more  Important 
than  high  dams. 

The  development  of  the  West — a  grett 
storehotxse  of  natural  resources — Is  a  chal- 
leiige  and  opportunity  for  the  entire  Nation. 
America's  booming  population  demands 
more  space  for  economic  expansion,  for  liv- 
ing area,  and  for  recreation.  Just  space  Itself 
Is  an  increasingly  precious  and  scarce  re- 
source for  human  existence  in  this  age  of 
mounting  urban  density,  air  pollution,  and 
traffic  congestion. 

Already  the  country's  expanding  popula- 
tion Is  spreading  over  the  wide  reach  of  the 
West,  The  census  of  our  11  Western  States 
is  growing  at  almost  twice  the  rate  of  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  country.  And  this  Is  Just 
the  beginning. 

Failure  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
recognize  and  prepare  more  fully  for  this 
Irrepressible  westward  movement  oould  have 
disastrous  economic  and  social  effects  on 
every  section  of  the  Nation.  Preparing  the 
West  for  the  ^-ast  new  populace  certain  to 
rise  there  Is  essential  for  a  nation  wboea 
populaUon  iB  exi>ected  to  soar  to  370  million 
within  Just  50  years.  There  can  be  no  relief 
from  that  situation  if  the  basic  development 
of  the  West  Is  allowed  to  stagnate  tot  lack 
of    resource    programs.      In    the    Easrt,    the 


South,  and  Midwest,  It  would  mean  Increas- 
ingly overcrowded  urban  areas  and  an  ulti- 
mate celling  on  national  development. 

Fortunately,  this  need  not  happen.  Fed- 
eral investment  In  the  water  resources  of 
the  11  Western  States  will  pay  huge  divi- 
dends In  terms  of  ample  living  space,  agri- 
cultural land,  and  Industrial  expansion  ca- 
pable of  sustaining  an  ever-growing  citi- 
zenry. All  of  that  will  help  provide  and 
spread  the  revenue  base  for  the  public  serv- 
ices necessary  for  our  Increasingly  complex 
society.  Federal  investment  in  the  devolp- 
ment  of  our  water  resources  will  also  pay 
cS  by  providing  flood  control  which  would 
save  countless  lives  and  prevent  untold  m.11- 
llons  of  dollars  in  property  damage.  Finaiiy, 
It  will  stimulate  to  a  tremendous  degree  a 
booming  recreation  industry  that  Is  con- 
tributing substantially  to  our  national  econ- 
omy and  can  do  so  far  more  In  the  age  of 
alinrter  working  hours  which  lies  ahead. 

It  Is  simply  good  business  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  recognize  and  Invest  In  the 
v.'.st  potential  of  the  West  In  the  Interest 
of  the  entire  national  economy.  A  study 
based  on  Federal  Internal  revenue  collections 
reveals  that  farmers  and  townspeople  on  and 
In  the  vicinity  of  Western  reclamation  proj- 
ects paid  $340  million  In  income  taxes  during 
the  1S58  fiscal  year.  A  very  sizable  share  of 
those  payments  came  from  nonfarm  resi- 
dents whose  occupations  stemmed  from  ir- 
rigation farming  activities.  Federal  taxes 
frjm  those  areas  alone  have  totaled  13 ^i  bil- 
lion since  1940.  11  percent  more  than  was 
spent  fcM"  project  construction  since  the 
start  of  the  reclamation  program  In  1902. 
These  tax  payments  are  In  addition  to  regu- 
lar project  repayments  which  return.  In  the 
form  af  water  and  power  revenues.  92  per- 
cent of  the  funds  expended  for  reclamation 
projects. 

The  benefits  of  western  development  are 
manifest  for  the  entire  Nation  In  private  as 
well  as  public  ways.  Thus  a  growing  and 
prt«perous  West  provides  a  constantly  ex- 
panding and  more  lucrative  market  for 
eastern  Industries.  The  $53  billion  market 
of  the  Western  States  was  three  times  the 
exp.ort  market  of  the  United  States  In  1958. 

For  example,  the  turbines,  the  generators, 
the  complex  electrical  equipment  necessary 
for  western  waterpower  projects  spell  Jobs, 
prosperity,  and  a  broader  tax  base  In  Sche- 
nectady, N.Y.;  Gary,  Ind,;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
and  other  eastern  and  mid  western  manu- 
facturing centers. 

Similar  benefits  also  will  accrue  to  the  en- 
tire Nation  as  a  result  of  Informed  and  In- 
telligent development  of  fish  and  wUdlife 
programs,  the  proper  use  of  our  vast  forests 
and  rangelands  and  national  and  regional 
parks  throughout  America. 

Important  as  this  legislation  Is  to  the 
West,  It  Is  even  more  important  to  the  entire 
Nation.  It  Is  essential  If  we  are  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  people  during  the  next  50  years. 
They  will  not  be  met  by  the  shortsighted 
policies  of  the  past  7  years.  Full  employ- 
ment of  our  people  In  the  years  ahead  de- 
mands full  employment  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

And  may  I  at  this  point  commend  your 
committee,  Senator  Mttrrat.  for  the  far- 
sighted  attitude  you  have  taken  not  only 
toward  the  development  of  our  own  Nation's 
natural  resources,  but  also  In  etudylng  the 
relative  rate  of  progress  of  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  in  resource  develop- 
ment. 

I  have  In  mind  particularly  the  recent  in- 
tensive study  made  by  your  committee  and 
the  Public  Works  Committee  of  the  Senate 
of  the  water  resource  development  programs 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  would  venture  the 
prediction  that,  In  the  long  run,  the  rate  of 
development  of  our  natural  resources  and 
of  our  productive  capacity  could  have  more 
effect  on  the  standing  of  the  United  States 
among  the   nations   of   the   world   than  our 
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progress  In  missile  development,  for  oiir 
storehouse  of  natural  resources  and  our 
ability  to  use  these  resources  wisely  provide 
the  real  foundation  for  the  strengtii  aiid 
continued  vigor  of  our  Nation. 

We  should  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  the 
so-called  undeveloped  nations  of  the 
world — nations  which  in  most  cases  are  not 
yet  committed  to  the  East  or  the  West — may 
be  more  Impressed  by  the  manner  and  rnte 
of  development  of  our  natural  resources 
than  our  arm^ed   might 

So  I  commend  your  com.mlttee  and  the 
Public  Works  Committee  for  your  study  of 
the  Russian  program  of  water  resource  de- 
velopment. I  have  read  your  subcommit- 
tee's report  with  screat  Interest,  yet  also  with 
great  concern.  It  Is  most  dlfturblng;  and 
disheartening  to  learn  that  the  Russians' 
present  rate  of  growth  In  electric  power  ra- 
pacity Is  faster  than  that  of  the  Uni'ed 
States.  It  Is  deplorable,  t.oo.  to  learn  that 
the  Russians  have  built  bigger  dams.  bi<jeer 
turbines,  and  longer  and  higher  voltage 
transmission    lines    than    we    have 

For  many  years  we  took  pride  in  the  fart 
that  Grand  Coulee  was  the  w  Tlds  lare^^st 
dam.  Today,  a  Russian  dam  already  In  op- 
eration has  relegated  Grund  Cnu'.ee  to  the 
No.  2  position,  and  soon  anu'her  Rufslan 
dam  will  lower  Grand  Coulee  tj  the  third 
position. 

It  is  significant  that  much  nf  the  Rus- 
sians' progress  and  the  slippage  m  our  pro- 
gram have  taken  place  during  the  period 
when  our  administration  has  expounded  the 
backward-looking,  unpr<:xluctive  "no  new 
starts"  policy — a  policy  which  the  adminis- 
tration has  seen  fit  to  reverse  only  this  year 
as  the  elections  approach  While  the  Rus- 
sians, on  their  side  of  the  Bering  Sea.  have 
proceeded  with  vig,3r  In  building  mas.sive 
dams  and  water  resource  project.-  we  ha',e 
just  begun,  under  the  prodding  cf  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress,  to  plan  the  giant  Rfimpart 
Canyon  project  on  our  side  of  the  Bering 
Sea  in  Alaska, 

In  the  past  we  have  not  needed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Russians  or  any  other  natum 
to  think  in  big  terms  and  act  !r  big  terms 
I  do  not  believe  we  need  such  e.xanip'.es 
today.  The  challenge  is  clearly  here,  if  we 
but  face  up  to  It  In  our  great  and  expan- 
sive West,  different  time  zones  and  different 
river  flow  conditions  make  obvious  the  need 
for  Interconnections  of  our  regional  power 
systems  We  need  extra  high  voltage  trans- 
mission systems  which  will  be  operated  on  a 
common  carrier  principle  to  transmit  power 
generated  by  both  public  and  private  p<.wer 
utilities.  Such  long-distance  transmission 
lines  would  not  only  make  pos.«>lble  more  ef- 
fective utilization  of  our  water  resources,  but 
also  would  provide  for  the  best  development 
and  use  of  our  fossil  fuels.  Yet,  In  the  face 
of  this  crying  need  for  giant  transmission 
facilities,  a  recent  report  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  calls  for  a  completely 
Inadequate  interconnection  between  the 
great  Northwest  and  northern  California  sys- 
tems. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  people  of  the 
West  and  the  people  of  the  Nation  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  such  mycplc  planniiig — 
planning  that  does  not  show  faith  In  our 
future.  This  week,  therefore,  I  am  ordering 
the  employment  by  the  State  of  Calif  ,rnia 
of  a  consulting  engineering  Arm  to  make  a 
study  of  plans  for  a  truly  adequate  extra 
high  voltage  trp.nsmlsslon  Interconnection 
between  the  Bonneville  Power  and  Central 
Valley  systanis,  I  am  hopeful  that  other 
affected  States  will  Join  In  s'ach  a  study  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  I  am  in  com.plete 
a'^reement  with  our  neighbors  ui  the  Pacific 
Northwest  that  In  building  any  tlellne 
between  our  regions,  first  rlgh's  to  any  usable 
power  should  remain  In  the  region  of  origin 
for  use  by  both  public  and  private  agencies. 

The  need  for  planning  and  building  high 
vol. age     regional     interconnccticna    In     the 
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West — and,  in  fac  the  entire  country — is 
but  one  example  of  the  need  for  the  bill 
which  is  being  discussed  bef(,)re  your  c<>in- 
mlttee  tod.iy. 

To  summarize.  Senate  bill  2549  gives  prom- 
ise that  future  Federal  resource  prf-grams 
will  receive  the  national  attention  they  de- 
serve and  It  holds  out  ^hp  pr'^mlse  that  re- 
source development  pr  ^r.ons  will  be  de- 
vised on  «  scale  and  scope  that  the  Nation's 
welfare  demands. 

In  closing  I  call  your  attention  to  this 
advice  Inscribed  on  the  wall  behind  the 
Speaker  s  chair  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives 

■  Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  this  land; 
call  forth  Its  powers;  build  up  Its  Institu- 
tions: promote  all  its  great  interests,  and 
see  whether  we  also  In  our  day  and  genera- 
tion may  not  perform  something  worthy  to 
be  remembered." 


PRESIDENT'S  PR0P0S?;D  BUDGET 
FOR  HEALTH  INADEQUATE:  HOS- 
PITAL CONSTRUCTION  GRANTS 
CUT   $60   MILLION 

Mr  NEUBERGFTl  Mr  President,  Dr. 
Howard  A  Ru.~k,  the  di.sliruui.shed  medi- 
cal editx»r  of  the  New  York  Time.s.  wrote 
an  excellent  article  for  the  New  York 
Times  of  January  24.  1960,  a-ssayinh'  Pre.<5- 
ident  Dwuht  D  Eisenhower's  proposed 
budget  for  health. 

Dr.  Ru.sk  points  out  that  at  first  glance, 
the  $25,5  million  increa.-e  the  Prt.sident 
asiced  Consre.-vs  to  appropriate  U)  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  the  curr'mt  fi-cal  year  would 
be  sufficient  to  meet  the  need.s  of  our 
growing'  population  and  our  expanding 
Federal  health,  educational,  and  welfare 
ser-.ices. 

However,  on  close  .scrutiny  of  the  pro- 
posed budget  for  health.  Dr.  Rusk  con- 
cludes that  this  assumption  is  not  ac- 
curate i 

First,  Congress  last  year  voted  S3  466  mil- 
lion or  1296  million  more  than  the  President 
requested  Added  to  this  Is  $21  million  In 
supplemental  appropriation  requests  by  the 
adnimistr  I'lon  for  the  current  year,  making 
a  to'al     r  53.486.961,000 

Thus  the  funds  requested  by  the  President 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year  are  actually  $56 
m.iUi-i'n  less  than  the  combined  appropri- 
ations and  requested  supplemental  for  the 
current  year. 

Mr  President,  one  of  the  primary 
changes  in  requested  appropnation.s  for 
major  programs  within  the  Department 
of  Health,  F-^ducation,  and  Welfare  is  the 
appropriation  for  hospital  construction 
grants.  Despite  outstanding  achieve- 
ments made  .since  the  inauguration  of 
the  Hill-Burtoii  program  on  August  13, 
1946.  Pre'-ident  Eisenhower  ha.s  recom- 
mended that  this  pro^'ram  be  cut  by  $60 
million. 
hilj.-bi;rton  f-nds  imf-'irt^nt  to  oreook 

The  Hill-Birton  propram  adminis- 
tered throu^li  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  ha.s  been  very 
successful  in  my  State  of  Oreson.  Since 
the  inception  of  the  program.  67  projects 
have  been  approved  for  a  total  cost  of 
$49  9  million  of  which  the  Federal  .share 
Is  $12.2  million  Upon  completion,  3  044 
beds  and  10  health  units  will  have  b^en 
made  possible  under  the  Hill-Burton 
proeiram  In  Oregon  as  of  E>ecember  31. 
1959.  Towns  in  Oregon  with  a  popula- 
tion less  U:an  2,000  in  the  19;:o  census. 


such  as  Bandon  John  Day,  Florence. 
Gold  Beach.  H<'ppner  and  Enterpri.se, 
have  been  able  to  build  the  hospitals  and 
medical  facilities  the  people  in  their 
communities  and  surrounding;  areas 
needed  which  they  mi^ht  noL  othei-wi.se 
have  been  able  to  finance.  The  hospital 
construction  program  has  been,  and  still 
is.  very  vital  to  my  State  in  general,  and 
the  individual  communities  particularly 
This  same  program  ha.s  been  equally 
effective  in  our  other  States. 

APPT  ICANTS    BEAR    MAJOR    PORTION  OF  COST 

Mr  President,  applicants  in  Oregon 
have  financed  $37  7  million  of  the  total 
cost  of  $49.9  million  allocated  for  67 
projects  in  Oregon.  Residents  of  our 
State  have.  thus,  borne  the  major  sliare 
of  the  cost  of  this  program  The  appli- 
cants' share  in  Oregon  was  76  percent 
and  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  was 
only  24  percent. 

If  Congress  were  to  accept  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  of  a  $60  million 
reduction.  It  would  mean  a  substantial 
decrease  in  construction  of  needed  gen- 
eral, mental,  and  tuberculosis  hospitals, 
as  well  as  nursing  homes,  diagnostic  and 
treatment  facilities,  chronic  disease  and 
rehabilitation  facilities.  The  Federal 
contribution  often  means  the  difference 
between  Initiating  a  project  or  not  initi- 
ating it.  Thus,  elimination  of  these 
funds  would  drop  construction  by  far 
more  than  $60  million. 

Mr  President,  in  view  of  the  exL-^tlng 
need  and  the  many  local  applications  to 
participate  in  this  program — a  desire  to 
cooperate  with  the  Federal  Government 
even  though  they  must  provide  a  far 
greater  .share  of  the  cost — it  is  my  .'strong 
conviction  that  Congress  must  do  the 
same  this  year  that  it  has  done  the  pre- 
vious 2  years  and  increase  the  $125  mil- 
lion the  President  has  recommended  to 
a  far  more  realistic  figure  L;ist  year  the 
administration  recommended  only  $101- 
200.000  for  Federal  grants  for  hospital 
construction.  Congress,  however,  was 
able  to  increase  the  amount  to  $185  mil- 
lion. As  in  previous  years,  the  great  de- 
mands for  additional  hospital  and  medi- 
cal facilities  of  our  Nation  must  be  ade- 
quately met.  and  this  cannot  be  done 
under  the  appropriation  recommended 
by  President  Eisenhower  for  thn  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  W.  ;fare. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Dr  Howard  A 
Rusk,  appearing  in  the  January  24.  1^60, 
New  York  Times,  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  I  also  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  the  summary  of  approved 
projects  under  the  Hill-Burton  protiram 
In  Oregon,  together  with  the  name.s  of 
the  projects  approved  In  Oregon  under 
the  Hill-Burton  program,  both  of  which 
were  prepared  by  the  divi.sion  of  hospital 
and  medical  facilities  of  the  Public 
Health  Sei-vice  at  my  request,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rj:cord, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Ttmea,  Jan    24    1960] 
The   Budget   tor   Health — President  s   Pro- 
posal roR  More  Fvnds  Assayed  and  Short- 
comings Are  Found 

(By  Howard  A,  Rusk,  M  D  ) 
In  his  budget  meesage  for  fiscal  1961,  Pres- 
ident Liseniiov^er  aciced  Congress  to  appro- 
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prlatc  to  the  Department  rA  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  |?J)5  million  more  than 
be  hf-d  "equested  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
The  {.mount  is  $3,431  million,  compared  with 
the  >5  176  million  requested  last  year 

At  first  glance,  It  wr  uld  seem  that  an  ap- 
parer  t  Increase  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  w  >uld  be  eufflclent  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  growing  population  and  our 
concepts  of  expanding  Federal  health,  edu- 
catlo:ial,  and  welfare  services, 

Clcse  scrutiny  nf  the  70  pacres  of  fine  print 
of  the  budget  devoted  to  the  Department, 
however,  shows  that  this  assumption  is  not 
acruiate 

First,  Congress  litst  year  voted  $3  466  mil- 
lion, or  $296  million  m'^re  than  the  Presi- 
dent requested  Added  t-  tills  Is  $21  million 
in  supplemental  appri^prlatlon  req-jests  hy 
the  admlni.'tratl  m  f'lr  the  current  year, 
making  a  total  of  $3,486,981,000. 

CHANGtS  ARE   NOTED 

Til  18  the  fund.s  rfquei=ted  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  coming  fisi-aJ  year  are  actually 
$56  rnllllan  less  than  the  combined  appro- 
prlatona  and  reque«ted  suppiementaie  for 
the  c  jrrent  year 

Th'"  primary  changes  In  requested  apf>ro- 
pnat  i>!is  for  major  pr  Kram*  within  the 
Depa  tment  of  Hea^ih.  tuucatlon.  and  Wel- 
fare fre 

Im  ilementatlon  of  the  National  Defense 
Educitton   Act    aji   Increa-se  of   $11,300  000. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  of  tlie  handl- 
cai>p<d.  up  $4  833  00<1 

En  -ironmentril  hfcilth  activ:tie#:.  lnclud.:;g 
rt-seaTh  and  uainlng  In  radiological  heu.th 
and   .ilr   and    wat*'r   j-uillutlon     up   $f),116,tK^0 

Ciriinta  to  the  States  to  !issi.<^t  needy  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  peraoiis  and  dependent 
child -en.  up  $3'J.50U  OOO 

CoiistructUjn  grants  for  con.«tructlon  of 
wast f -treatment  facilities    down  $25  million 

HoiipitaJ  construction  grants,  down  $60 
million 

HeiJth-research  construction  grants,  down 
$5  mi,ll  >n 

A«*.star;ce  f'-ir  n'-hi-x-iis  in  federally  aflected 
areas,  djwn  $4,007,000. 


Direct  Federal  construction,  down  $13  765 

Completely  eliminated  in  the  new  budget 
Is  the  current  $1  million  appropriation  for 
grants   to  schools   of   public   health. 

Based  on  past  experience,  there  are  two 
major  items  concerning  health  In  which  Coii- 
gress  will  probably  not  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent Tliese  are  appropriations  for  hospital 
cmstructitm  and  for  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health 

Last  year  the  President  recommended 
$101  2'*n  (.Oil  fr.r  Federal  grants  for  hofpital 
cons!ru-tlon,  Coneress,  however.  Increased 
tlie  am  unt  to  $185  million  It  Is  quite  prob- 
able it  will  be  of  the  same  mind  this  >  ear 
and  wiU  iiicrease  the  $125  m.Hiion  the  Presi- 
dent !,.'-is  recommended.  This  is  what  hap- 
pened  the   last   2  years. 

Identical  artion  was  taken  by  Coneress  on 
the  apTT-'priation  for  the  Nritional  Inttitutf-s 
of  Health  A  year  ago  President  Ksenhower 
recommended  that  the  apjiroprlation  remain 
the  fame  as  the  previous  year.  $2i;'4  million, 
but  Contrress  Increased  It  to  $400  million,  the 
larepst  incre.iFe  ever  m.ade  in  1  year  for 
medical    rp.«:earch    and    tralnlnr 

There  are  two  new  programs  recommended 
In  the  President's  budget  that  are  compara- 
tively finall  m  cost,  but  of  preat  Importance. 
An  appropriation  of  $700,000  Is  recommrnded 
for  cooperative  research  in  the  welfare  field. 
This  18  a  sound  recommendation  During 
the  comintr  fl.^-cal  year  more  than  $2  billion 
In  Federal  fund.s  will  be  spvent  to  provide 
assistance  to  the  needy,  yet  we  actuiilly  knew 
little  about  the  catises  of  financial  depend- 
ency and  the  best  methods  of  reducing  it. 
This  new  research  effort  to  determilne  such 
facts  makes  good  commonsense. 

Tl.e  second  new  projjram  is  an  appropria- 
tion of  H, 694. 000  to  support  scientific  activl- 
t.es  and  research  In  health,  education,  and 
welfare  In  foreicn  countries  Such  research 
would  be  financed  with  forelcn  currency, 
commonly  called  counterpart  funds,  owned 
by  the  United  States  as  the  result  of  sales  of 
surplus   as^ncultural   products. 

The  President  recommended  that  $3,707,- 
OOj  be  allocated  to  the  National  Institutes  of 


Health  and  $930,000  to  the  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  for  this  purpose.  This 
recommendation  is  most  practical. 

AID    TO    NEW    KNOWXEIKIE 

The  funds  to  be  used  cannot  be  taken  from 
The  countries  of  their  orl?;n  under  our  agree- 
ments with  them.  They  are  also  In  excess 
of  the  normal  requirements  of  the  United 
States. 

With  good  planning,  however,  they  can  be 
used  to  preat  advantage  in  developine  new 
kn.:>-Aledge  that  will  be  of  value  not  only  In 
the  nations  concerned  but  also  m  many  other 
parts  of  the  world,  including  the  United 
States, 


Summary  of  Approved  Projects  Under  the 
Hn  l-Pttrton  Program  in  Oregon  as  or 
Dfcember    31,    1959 

Program  to  date-  Since  the  Inception  of 
the  program,  67  projects  have  been  approved 
for  a  total  cost  of  $49  9  million  of  which  the 
Federal  share  Is  812,2  million.  Upon  com- 
pletion 3.044  beds  and  10  health  units  will 
be  provided  as  follows: 


Category 
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Initially  approved  . 

Total 

4b 
10 

pa.  2fil,  486 

1 : ,  ?tw  :»: 

5,  4M.119 

$8,  51,',,  nr: 
1   «T','  2?? 

1,  M2,  a,=.i 

67      49. 9R1.M2 

12  iS'i  ^9 

Allotments  for  hospital  'inn  ytiriirnl  facilities  mmttrurtton 


Fl-WTii   yrUT 


I'urt  C- 

Hf>«p|. 

tals 


Im*. 

'«» 

'asi 

Mw 

1963 

'964 

'tot 

1986 


(4An.  361 
,'.34.  HI.'. 

,  M4.  418 
Jtri,7V7 
577.  MB 

'-M,  I2> 

—6,  r»<2 


Part 

t»- Medical  facllltlrt  ' 

Dlaimos- 
ttcor 
troat- 

mcnl 
faci  lilies 

Chr<*nlc 

lllCliillCS 

Re- 
haMIl- 
tauon 
fadll- 

ttM 

Nuts- 

inir 
homes 

— 











tion.ooo 

$150,000 
223,643 

W  8«7 

ToUl 
Bvail- 
abls 


Fiscti!  vr>ar 


$M0.S8I 
5>4.3IS 

1,544,418 
871.  7»7 
877,949 
528,592 
552,088 
894,128 

1 .  f  r26,  082 


Fart  G  — Medical  faciiilies 


Part  C- 

Hospi- 

tai* 


DiafTDOs- 
lic  or 
treat- 
ment 

facilities 


Chronic 
disease 

facilities 


19.'!7 $i>il\'>ci3      $21,000 

1958 ,<i^  U4J         


1950. 
1960. 


Total  availaMe... 

OMipatfd 

Inolvii^ated. 


1.  441.017 
1.4Wi,  CV. 


100.000 


$100,000 


habili- 
tat  ion 
facili- 
ties 


Nurs- 
inp 

homes 


Total 
avail- 
able 


$50,000  $229.  nOO  $1.  20.'-..  093 

50.000  2.Vi,(ino  ,  1.23^.  042 

98  TkV  2y,5,  fi58  i  l,H-28,  a33 

&7,  3il  ;     tf7,  3,',1  '  l,S61,3.Vj 


13, 153,»5I 

12.  236,  649 

«I7,  302 


A»  adJuaUxl  by  ;r.i.i-f.T 


Projfdf  approved  in  Oregon  under  the  HiU-Burion  program  as  cf  De<~_  SI .  1959 

IN  OPERATION 


Ix>o<itiijn 


.N»mr  of  lacil.ty 


Albany 

Bond 

l>o 

Rurna 

CorvalUj 

Do 

Cottaw  Orovs 

Rnterpriae 

Kumine 

Do _.. 

Florence 

Oold  Beach 

Do 


Alliany  (lenrrai  lIospiuU 

St.  ("hivlfc.*  Meiconai  Hospital 

rio  

Harrn'y  ("oiitily  H(v«pilftl 

Ooo<l  .'^litnarltHn  Hospital .......... 

Pot'Afr  Crnvp  H^>«iiital     

V  Allow  »  \!^ni'>rl^i.  Hii'spltnl     

Sivro'l   Heart  '  it'nerai  Hoapilal 

t'u\  ("<Ainty  I'uiilic  Hpilt!,  Center 

Wi"«tirrj  T.unc  T>istr','"t  Hospital 

Ciirrv  OrnrrU  llocpUal 

do 


Total  cn«t 

Fi'dprsl    !i 

share     1 

J4.T1,  r-^\ 

»8f..  2r>s  , 

sr^  «^ 

aoi,'.  ♦«,' 

S*  I    '>H3 

imnoo  ' 

;<2i,  \ii 

10tv374   1 

.'r<   HI  <u 

>Oi,w33  ,, 

,T2:i,  :.'* 

7'"i  •"■22 

sw  '■]•■ 

102,  V>,f   '• 

»n.  low 

KKI,  390 

i,.v«.,uiu 

iUV  IKW   II 

204,  (l3i 

f>i.220 

29fl  ''« 

W,  Wi3 

14f  441 

4.V  m  1 

«v«W 

UMW  II 

Ix>catton 


Ileppnor 

ITprnislon 

Hoofi  Hiver 

Ix'Uuion 

Do 

\fp.iror<l 

Newiiort 

Do  

.Vorih  Bend 

Do 

Do 

Ouiarlo . 


Pioneer  Memorial  Hospital. 

,lo 

llpmii'ton  ("oniiisuiuiy  ilospiiitl 

Hood  llivor  .M'-nioriiii  Ho.«pit!il 

I-«-l>uiion  t'onmimuty  Hospital 

I.chiuion  Cominuiiily  .Nursmv;  Home. 

Rojrir  X'ailoy  Mf.mo'i'xl  Hospital 

PariRf  Coranmnilii'S  Ho.spital 

do         - 

Ki'lter  Mrmoriii!  Hospital. ..... 

.Mercy  .Narslng  Home 

Keitn  Memorial!  Hasiiltal. 

lioly  Kosaiy  Hospllul 


ToUl  cost 

Fotleral 

share 

r2yy  i.w 

»7<^.  720 

lS:i  537 

34,  XH 

4.'i  '.(100 

127, 074 

5M2.  .^■.'i 

17,V  (>rio 

671.  121) 

1M3,  r,'T7 

24o,  215 

7\*.  (H3 

2,  >C<.x  4»4 

5fiS.  WV.) 

2>-I,f.l5 

Ul   401 

.Sb,  3Na 

1^2.'>h 

23-  231' 

4'  non 

i,.'..^7,r7i 

433  .V>3 

147,f'-.2 

4*^.  *(*) 

1.  021),  Ul 

331,000 

p.; 


'        t 


-  X' 
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I'rojert.s  approved  in  Oregon  under  the  IliU-Burton  program  as  of  Dec.  31,  1959 — Continued 

IN  OPERATION 


Januai-y  26 


L'Xatinii 


X-»i:it>  -if  facility 


Prn'llfton 
I'orMaad.. 

rio.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do... 

Do.... 
Do... 


Kdstorn  O'-.-ton  State  Mental  Hospital. 

Emanuel  Hospital   

Ooo<l  Samaritan  Hospital . 

Orpeon  Stito  Laboratory 

Holl:vlay  Park  Hospital 

Multnomah  County  Health  Center 

St.  Vincent's  Hospital '... 

University    of    Oregon    Diagnostic    & 

Treatment  Center. 

Portland  Osteopathic  Hospital 

University    of    Oregon    Diafrnostic    4 

Treatment  Center. 
^f  tint  .'^t.  Joseph's  Nursing  Home 


Told!  ctjst       Federal 
share 


$1. 069.  O0«i 
2,  \m.  173 
2, 242.  4<J0 
2.3H8.  «14 
1,037.77.5 

aifi.  12-.' 

1.2.^'"'.  ass 
362.  Ml 

902,239 
59.  *52 

713. 132 


$14.  M9 
418.884 
729,000 

87.012 
325,  1,',<I 

77.3:.l 

307.  .vsa 

5«.  028 

222.842 
19.558 

23.1,000 


LoatioB 


PortlaDd. 


Do 

Roseburg 

Do 

Salem 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Sprinfffleld 

St.  Helena 

Stayton 

Tillamook 


Name  of  facility 


University    of    Oregon    Dlaffn'tstic    A 
Treatment  Center. 

Womans  Convalescent  Home 

Doudas  Community  Hospital 

Merey  Hospital 

Oregon  ."^tate  .Mental  Hospital 

Salem  (ifneral  Hospitul 

Salem  Memori'd  UoKpilal 

<lo 

McKenrie-Willamefte  Hospital 

(^olumhia  Distrlet  HospitjU 

Santlam  .Meinoriul  Hospital 

TIlliMiiook  County  Hospital 


ToUl  cost 


$237.  OM 

149.  Al  9 
6«<J.  (Hfi 
41^.823 
779,  4111 
1.00A.I19 
344.913 

7;«;.  429 

497.  44.1 

aui).  219 

374.  l.V$ 

1,185.918 


Federal 


$70, 3» 
n7,8M 

181.  W,4 
1.3K.  fiV, 
259.  8lt.3 
307.  8ai 
89.  iflfi 
178.  (Ml 
155.  I  DO 
148.  34;i 
124,719 
391,  3(W 


UNDER  CONSTRUCTION 


Rill' Ion      _ 

J'. hi'  !>ay 

<  'iitiino  

I'ortland 


Southern  Coos  General  Hospital 

Blue  Nfountain  Hospital 

Presbyterian  .Nursing  Hume 

Kmaouel  Hospital  .Scho<jl  of  Nursing. 


$34,1.  .MO 

549  707 

308.4<J0 

1,  2(H.  ruA 


JIO"..  000 
170.  nut 

2ly.  i>7.i 


Prineville... 

^■xlem  

The  DallOT.. 
\MlsonviUo. 


Home. 


a. 


Crook  Cf.iiniv  Vi 
Salem  ' 

The  \y.v  ■  :»!pllal 

K.  H.  Dauirausch  Stale  Mental  Hospital 


$174. 000 

68.475 

1, 224,  729 

7.403.7M 


$87,000 

12.  9f>7 

400.  OUl 

741.000 


INITI.\LLY  APPROVED 


Aahlan  1 

Co<!Ull!e 

Co»?ape  flrove 

Hillsboro   

Orei'iin  City 

I'en  lloton    .. 


.\shland  General  Hospital 

Coos  County  Heilth  Center 

CottM?e  Orove  .N'ur-itng  Home 

Turtlity  Community  Hospital    ,  

Willamette  Falls  Community  Hospital. 
St .  .\  nthony  Hospit-Hl.  - 


$49.1, 120 
3I.99H 
91.  (WO 

40.^.  i>r.' 

1.040.  lit Ji) 
1,  841,«X) 


$1.17. 173 

lO.fififi 

4.1.  .KIO 

133.3^4 

34ft.  fifi7 
UIO.OOO 


Portland 

Do 

Do 

Toledo 


Pli. 

M.. 

Por :...;,  . 
Lincoln 
Home. 


iter. 


Hospital     Distriet     Nursing 


Sounds    Division  of  Hospital  and  .Medical  Facilitlw.  Public  Health  Service,  Wa.«ihington,  D.C. 


$1. 


209, 718 
32.781 
87.400 

2IIV,10U 


$39n.0fiS 

JO,  927 

40,  M) 

101,800 


THE  MISSILE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr  President.  Mr 
Hanson  W,  Baldwin  of  the  N-w  York 
Times  is  widely  recognized  as  one  of  this 
Nation's  most  impartial,  keen-mmded. 
analytical  observers  of  military  affairs. 

Last  week  Mr.  Baldwin  wrote  three 
carefully  reasoned,  perceptive  articles  on 
defense  matters  which  deserve  the  at- 
tention of  every  Senator — indeed,  every 
thoughtful  American 

His  article  on  "The  Defense  Budget. " 
appearing  in  the  Times  for  January  21. 
1960.  sets  forth  in  brief  terms  the  great 
strength  and  versatility  of  the  forces  we 
will  maintain  in  the  year  ahead 

A  series  of  two  articles  on  our  missile 
programs  is  particularly  informative  and 
timely  in  view  of  the  Russians'  loni;- 
range  shot  into  the  central  Pacific  last 
week. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  a  Pulitzer  prizewinner 
widely  respected  for  the  correctness  and 
completeness  of  his  reporting,  notes  m 
some  detail  the  amazing  accuracy  of  our 
own  long-range  missiles  I  was  particu- 
larly impressed  with  the  fact,  clearly 
noted  in  both  of  these  articles,  that  the 
United  States  has  developed  an  overall 
missile  defense  in  great  depth.  "We  are 
in  no  way  dependent  upon  any  single 
missile. 

Mr.  Baldwin  supports  this  conclusion 
by  reporting  in  some  detail  not  only  on 
our  ballistic  missile  program,  but  also 
on  the  several  other  nuclear  weapons 
systems  we  have  in  being  or  advanced 
stages  of  development  which  together 
give  us  a  strong  deterrent  force. 

Chief  among  these  are  the  Hound  Dog 
missile,  now  operational  with  our  B-52 
bombers,  and  the  Navy's  Polaris  missile, 
which  is  developing  great  reliability  and 
what  Mr.  Baldwin  terms  phenomena; 
accuracy." 


From  this  two-part,  highly  objective 
appraisal  of  our  missile  position  vis-a-vis 
that  of  Russia  there  emerges  a  total  pat- 
tern of  great  strength,  versatility,  and 
depth  in  the  Defense  Department's  sev- 
eral missile  programs.  Mr  Baldwin  has 
performed  a  valuable  service  by  remind- 
ins  us  that  one  spectacular  shot  into  the 
mid-Paciflc  does  not  tip  the  scales  of  our 
missile  achievement  one  iota.  He  has 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  our 
consideration  of  the  Nation's  actual  posi- 
tion in  the  field  of  missile  readine.ss  by 
presentin:-  in  brief,  factual  form  an 
analysis  of  the  several  elements  of  our 
e.Msting  strength 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr  Baldwins  three  articles 
■The  Defense  Budget"  of  January  21. 
The  Mhssile  Gap  "  of  January  22.  and 
"Data  on  Missiles  Support  Optimism 
Over  US  Defenses"  of  January  23.  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From    the   .N>w    Y  -rk    Times    Jan    22.    19601 
The    Missile    Gap     H.*rdheaded    Apprai-sals 

Support   Gates    in    Optimistk,    Picture   or 

U  S    Defense-s 

I  By  Hanson  W    Baldwin) 
Moscow  s    claim    yesterday    of    a    I '^ -mile 
circular    error    li^    a    7,766-mile    rocket    flight 
caused    raised    eyebrows    but    n..    excitement 
in  the  Pentagon 

The  first  of  a  number  of  Russian  missile 
shots  inVT  a.  new  impact  area  In  the  central 
Pacif.c.  whether  or  not  It  was  as  accurate 
and  as  successful  aa  the  Russians  asserted,  is 
unlikely  to  infl-aence  materially  the  vigorous 
and  aggres.sive  pre.sen:atim  of  the  admln- 
lstr.it:-ns  defen.se  policies  just  Initiated. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Thomas  3  Gates  Jr 
Oen  Nathan  F  Twining.  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Uvlngston  T.  Merchant  tipped  the  ad- 
ministration's hand  In  their  opening  testi- 
mony In  Congress  this  week. 


Their  compoeltc  testimony  totaled.  In  the 
opinion  of  some  Congressmen,  the  roelest 
picture  of  the  US  defense  posture  presented 
to  Congress  for  a  long  time.  The  balance 
of  military  f>ower  Is  still  "heavily  in  our 
favor."  Secretary  Gates  said  Even  a  Soviet 
surprise  attack  with  all  available  mlssUes 
could  not  eliminate  our  nuclear  retaliatory 
capability. 

THZ     MISSILE     CAP 

Mr.  Gates  even  cast  considerable  doubt 
on  what  has  come  by  dint  of  constant  repe- 
tition to  be  accepted  as  a  fact  by  many  In 
the  Nation:  a  missile  gap  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  In  the 
next  few  years.  He  indicated  that  if  the 
Russians  produced  intercontinental  ballis- 
tic missiles  at  our  present  maximum  esti- 
mate of  their  potential  capabilities  they 
might  have  a  "moderate  numerical  superi- 
ority" In  the  next  3  years.  But  the  United 
States  has  many  other  nuclear  weap^ins  sys- 
tems, which,  collectively,  tip  the  balance 
of  deterrent  power  "heavily  in  our  favor." 

This  Is  an  election  year  The  r>emocratlc 
opposition  Is  already  attempting  to  make  a 
campaign  Issue  out  of  the  deficiencies  in  our 
military  posture  and  is  emphasizing  particu- 
larly the  alleged  "missile  gap."  The  Repub- 
lican administration,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  aroused  and  stung  by  the  opposition 
attacks  The  President,  in  particular,  is 
known  to  have  been  greatly  angered  by  the 
criticisms  voiced  in  "The  Uncertain  Trum- 
pet. '  a  book  recently  published  by  Gen 
Maxwell  D  Taylor.  US  Army,  retired,  who 
completed  4  years  as  Army  Chief  of  Staff  last 
June.  The  President's  mood,  particularly 
about  defense  matters.  Is  typified  by  his  re- 
cent heated  response  to  a  somewhat  pointed 
news  conference  question  about  defense 

"I've  spent  my  life  in  this,  and  I  know 
more  about  it  than  almoet  anybody  I  think 
In  the  country." 

Is.  then.  Mr  Gates'  testimony  rhetoric, 
the  opening  guns  of  the  defense  in  an  elec- 
tion year;  or  is  It  solidly  based  on  factual 
appraisal? 

A    COMPOtTNO    ANSWER 

The  answer  to  this  question  Is  almost 
certainly  compound  Mr.  Gates  has  Uxi 
much  Integrity— he  Is  a  public  servant  who 
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Is  no  politician  and  owes  no  man  anything — 
to  give  other  than  his  honest  opinion  But 
he  is  aware,  as  Is  the  White  House,  that  the 
pentagcjn  case  has  not  been  put  sltlllfully  or 
forcefully  In  the  past. 

'Hie  adminisuatlon  feels  that  the  public 
Inirtge  of  relative  American  weakness  that 
h;ui  been  created  —  partly  by  Communist 
proj)a<?anda.  partly  by  undoubted  Communist 
a<'liieTement8,  partly  by  the  sp>eclRl  pleading 
of  the  Individual  services,  partly  by  oppxiel- 
tlon  criticism,  piartly  by  inept  administra- 
tion presentations  of  our  otrerujth — is  grossly 
exaegerat^Kl  Mr  Gatc-s.  therefore.  Is  cer- 
tainly determined  Uj  put  his  Deet  foot  for- 
ward, not  only  for  domestic  political  reasons 
but  also  because  he  is  keenly  aware  that  a 
strategic  deterrent  Is  no  stronger  than  the 
enemy  thinks  It  Is 

But  at  the  same  time  his  optimistic  state- 
ments are  based  on  hard-headed  compara- 
tive appraisals  of  our  own  and  of  Soviet 
Rtj-ength.  The  Secretary  sfyake  of  new  Intel- 
ligence estimates  of  Soviet  missile  strentjth, 
which  he  descrlt>ed  as  "very  significant  " 

These  estimates  were  not  made  public,  but 
l.n  an  explanatory  conference  later  the  Sec- 
retary got  onto  slippery  ground  when  he 
admitted  that  the  new  estimates  tO(>k  Into 
account  what  the  Russians  Intended  to  do 
in  missile  production,  rather  than,  as  In  the 
past,   merely  estimating  their  capabilities. 

In  the  IntelllKence  field  this  Issue  of  inten- 
tions versus  capabilities  is  one  of  the  oldest 
of  pitfalls,  and  niany  experts  have  come  a 
cropper  by  trying,  in  effect,  to  read  the 
enemy's  mind. 

Nevertheless,  the  new  Intelligence  reports 
do  Include  an  eptlrriate  of  current  Soviet 
lon?-ran[re  missile  streneth  and  of  current 
S<)viet  missile  pr(xluctlon  that.  In  compari- 
son with  riur  own  current  statiis,  Is  by  no 
means  discouraging. 


I  Prom   the  New  York   Times,   Jan     23.    IPftol 
Data    on    Mis.sii  rs    Support    Optimism    Ovkk 

UH     Defense — Amehican    Weapons    Provk 

Accuracy — Soviet     Might    Is     Found    Ex- 

agcesateo 

<By  Hanson  W  Baldwin) 

The  factua.1.  rather  than  the  political,  mo- 
tivation for  the  administration's  new  public 
relations  p-^llcy  of  apgres-slve  optimism  about 
the  Nation's  defense  posture  has  some  firm 
foundations 

Our  own  missiles  have  demonstrated  amaz- 
iv.e,  accuracy,  and  wlde'y  published  reports 
of  tremendous  Soviet  missile  strength  are 
not  supp<irted  by  sub,stantlated  intelligence 
Information  Here  are  some  of  the  reasons 
for  the  newly  expres5ed  optimism- 

Despite  reports  of  100  or  more  Soviet  mis- 
sile bases,  there  Is  still  solid  factual  proof 
of  only  two  long-range  mls.«He-launchlng 
sites -those  long  used  'jy  fne  Soviet  Union 
for  Its  test  launchlngs  at  Kapustln  Yar.  near 
Stalingrad    and  Tyuratam.  near  the  Aral  Sea. 

Until  this  week's  7  7C2-mile  rocket  shot 
from  Tyuratam  to  an  Impact  area  In  the  cen- 
tral Pacific,  only  one  Soviet  missile  has  been 
tracked  to  a  full  5,000-mile  flight  to  land  In 
the  northern  Pacific.  All  the  rest  of  the 
long-range  shots — and  there  have  not  been 
many — have  Impacted  in  the  sea  of  Okhotsk 
or  near  Kyluckl,  the  Soviet  impact  area  on 
the  Kamchatka  Peninsula,  a  distance  of  4.300 
miles  from  Kapustln  Yar  and  3,850  miles 
from  Tyuratam. 

PROBABLE   Cr«rCXAE    EHROl 

The  approximate  probable  circular  error 
of  these  Soviet  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  has  been  estimated  as  possibly  7  to 
10  miles,  a  much  greater  error  than  the 
Soviets  claimed  this  week  for  their  7,762- 
mlle  shot. 

It  Is  quite  possible  that  their  new  and 
more  powerful  rocket  now  incorporates  an 
improved  Inertlal  guidance  system  that  per- 
mits greater  accuracy  On  the  other  hand 
a  "C.E.P."   (circular  error  probable)   for  any 


weapons  system  cannot  be  determined  except 
as  an  average  of  numerous  flights. 

The  average  circular  errcM-  of  the  Atlas  D 
m.lssUe,  which  U  now  being  delivered  to  the 
Air  Force  as  an  operational  missile,  has  been 
for  the  last  eight  6.000-mile  range  shots 
considerably  less  than  half  of  the  2-mile 
err  ir  Uie  President  revealed  In  his  state  of 
the  Union  message.  The  D  missile,  with 
radlo-lnertlal  guidance,  has  demonstrated 
plien omenal  accuracy,  sufficient  If  it  can  be 
continued  t/1  destroy  any  point  target  i  as 
well  as  an  area  target,  like  a  cltyt. 

The  AT '.as  E.  scheduled  for  first  flight 
shortly  after  mid.summer.  Is  a  "bird"  that 
will  have  complete  Ir.ertlal  gtiidance  as  well 
fi~s  a  lighter  engine  and  longer  range  This 
means  that  a  whole  salvo  of  9  or  10  missiles 
can  be  fired  slniuitaneously  from  the  same 
brvse.  whrreas  the  radio-lnertlal  system,  be- 
c.'ivise  of  p?>sf-ible  mutual  Interference  by 
radio  transmissions.  Is  limited  to  about  three 
simultaneous  firings  from  one  base. 

The  new  E  missile  may  not  develop  the 
same  accuracy  as  the  current  model  and  It 
must  be  stressed  tiiat  all  the  firings,  except 
one  performed  by  a  Strategic  Air  Command 
crew  at  Vandenberp  Air  Force  Base  on  the 
Pacific  co;v;t,  wi-re  by  experienced  "mis5l- 
leers  "  down  an  Instrumented  range  at  Cape 
Canaveral.   Fla. 

Nevertheless,  US  mls.«lle  experts  are  con- 
fident that  the  problem  of  accuracy  with 
the  ICBM  h^is  been  solved  and  available 
facts  Indicate  we  are  equal  to  or  ahead  of 
the  Rusfians  In  this  field. 

Tiie  Navy's  Polaris  missile,  designed  for 
launching  from  submerged  submarines,  reg- 
istered etjually  phenomenal  accure^cy  In  one 
recent  flight  (With  guidance  equipment  in- 
stalled) of  more  thin  900  miles.  (The  full 
1 ,200-nille-range  milssile  has  not  yet  been 
tested  and  none  has  yet  been  fired  from 
a  submarine  »  It  landed  almost  on  top 
of  the  target.  In  fact  almost  within  the 
length  of  a  city  blxk  from  buUseye. 

Tliere  Is  some  e\idence  to  suggest  that 
the  S<jviet  air  defense  system  Is  not  so  ef- 
fective as  It  had  once  been  credited  with 
being  The  H  •u-.d  Dog  missile,  now  opera- 
tional, launched  from  B-52  bombers  in  flight, 
adds  considerably  to  the  problems  of  the  de- 
fense. To  the  admitted  UjS  superiority  In 
manned  bomber  strength,  has  now  been 
added  the  first  small  nucleus  of  Intermediate 
range  and  Intercontinental  range  ballistic 
missiles. 

All  th!.s  collectively  adds  up  to  a  reassuring 
reappraisal  of  present  US  deterrent  strength 
relative  Uo  that  of  the  &jviet  Union  and 
to  a  short-term  future  that  appears  to  be 
less  black  than  had  been  painted  In  many 
quarters 

Many  officers  a^rree  with  the  statement  by 
Secretary  of  Eh  f  eiise  Tliomas  S  Gates.  Jr. 
that  "there  is  no  de'errent  gap"  and  Is  not 
likely  to  be  one  within  the  foreseeable 
future 

Others  go  further  and  say  they  doubt 
that  a  "mis.''lle  gap,"  a  Soviet  superiority 
In  numbers  of  long-range  missiles,  will.  In 
reality,  develop  There  is.  however,  no 
unanimity  on  this  point.  Most  officers  from 
all  services  are  worried  about  the  long-term 
future  and  would  like  to  see  our  calculated 
rl.sks    today    and   tomorrow   reduced. 

M->re  funds  for  defense  and  a  reallocation 
of    the   defense   budget   are  urged  by   many. 


[From  the  New  York   Times.  Jan.  21,   1960] 
The    Defense    Budcet — Slight    but    Signifi- 
cant   CHANr,E.s    Noted    in    Amounts    Each 
Service  Will  Get 

(By  Hanson  W, 

Funds  for  a  standby 
Strategic  Air  C-ommand 
nental  balUstlc  missiles. 
Force  and  Navy  p>ersonnel  and  piloted  plaiies 
were  proposed  Monday  in  the  President's  de- 
fense budget. 
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There  were  no  sharp  surprises  In  the  1961 
bvidgct:  most  of  the  changes,  cuts  and 
strength  figures  had  been  forecast,  some  of 
them  months  ago.  The  defense  section  of 
the  President's  budget  message  was  confident 
In  tone.  There  w.as  no  recognition  of  the 
so-called  missile  gap.  either  present  or  Im- 
pending. 

The  trend  of  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion toward  a  reduction  In  numbers  of  men 
and  operating  units  continues  in  the  1961 
estimates 

But  the  percentages  of  the  defense  dollar 
that  go  to  the  varlaus  services  shift  sUghiiy 
but  perhaps  significantly  for  the  first  time 
since  the  new  look  was  adopted  In  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  first  term. 

The  Air  Force  proportion  of  new  obllga- 
tlonal  authority  is  slightly  reduced,  the 
Navy's  slightly  Increased.  About  23 'j  per- 
cent of  the  new  funds  requested  Is  earmarked 
for  the  Army,  almost  30  j>ercent  for  the  Navy 
and  MriTlnes.  almost  44  percent  for  the  Air 
Force  and  the  remainder  for  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

In  actual  estimated  expenditures,  as  con- 
trasted to  new  obllgatlonaJ  authority,  there 
is  little  shift  from  last  year  The  total 
funds  requested.  $40,577  million  In  new 
obligatlonal  authority,  maintain  the  level 
budget  concept  of  the  administration. 

The  budget  makes  no  mention  of  a  cut  In 
personnel.  Actually,  however  the  Navy's 
strength  at  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year  C'n 
July  1.  1960.  Is  to  be  619,000  men.  11.000 
fewer  than  the  630.000  that  had  been  sched- 
uled for  the  end  of  the  current  1950  fiscal 
year.  Similarly,  the  Air  Force  goes  down 
from  a  prior  scheduled  845.000  to  825,000, 
Actually,  most  of  these  cuts  have  already 
been  absorbed  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 
The  Navy's  most  recent  strength  figures 
totaled  less  than  617,000  men;  the  Air  Force 
nximbers  about  832.000,  Army  and  Marine 
strength  will  remain  the  same,  with  total 
Armed  Forces  of  about  2,489 .(XK)  men  and 
women. 

The  Navy  will  operate  some  43  fewer  ships, 
and  its  active  aircraft  Inventory  wli]  be 
sharply  reduced  from  an  originally  planned 
9,200  planes  on  June  30,  1960,  to  about  8,348 
on  June  30,  1961. 

Tlie  Air  Force  comes  down  from  a  planned 
102  wings  on  June  30.  1960,  to  91  on  June 
30,  1961.  and  drops  from  un  originally  planned 
tot-al  of  19.982  planes  to  18.885  for  the  same 
dates.  Actually,  some  of  these  cuts  have 
alFO  been  absorbed  during  the  current  year. 

The  Army  retains  14  divisions,  adds  1  In- 
fantry battle  group,  1  missile  conunand,  and 
9  antiaircraft  missile  battalions.  The  Ma- 
rines remain  at  175.(X)0  strength,  with  3  divi- 
sions and  3  air  wings. 

The  reduction  In  the  number  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command's  wings  from  40  to  38  Is 
partly  compensated  for  by  new  planes  and 
more  missiles  The  Increase  In  the  number 
of  ballistic  missiles  Is  modest  and  had  long 
been  tentatively  planned— once  the  first  of 
our  ICBM  family,  the  Atlas,  had  proved  Its 
accuracy. 

Seventy  more  of  the  giant  ocean-spanning 
rockets  are  now  programed,  bringing  to  27 
squadrons.  10  missiles  to  a  squadron,  the 
total  now  scheduled  with  fvmds  p-ovlded 
from  prior  years,  the  current  year,  and  the 
1961   budget. 

The  present  "mix"  calls  for  14  Titan  and 
13  Atlas  squadrons,  but  this  Is  subject  to 
change 

The  Na\-y  gets  a  somewhat  larger  shlp- 
btiildii.g  program  than  had  been  expected, 
with  3  more  Polaris  missile  submarines  In- 
cluded and  fii'.ds  for  In-.g-lead-tlme  Itenjs 
Tor  another  3,  bringing  the  grand  total  now 
proeramed  to   15. 

The  President's  budget  message  took  little 
note  of  the  major  criticisms  of  the  admin- 
istration's defense  policies.  The  budget  was 
not  Increased:  in  new  obligatlonal  auihoniy 
It  was  slightly  decrcrts?d. 
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n  «M  not  rMUIookted  to  any  nuijor  degree 
•Ittaer  »8  between  Um  serviceB  or  between 
offense  and  defenae. 

Two  among  many  eontiuTwaial  ttema  that 
are  sure  to  produce  a  lot  of  oratory  on  Capttol 
Hill  are  the  reduction  of  the  Air  Force's 
Buperaonlc  B-70  bombM^  program  to  two 
prototypes  ajid  the  request  for  funds  to  con- 
struct a  conventlonaUy  powered,  rather  than 
a  nuclear-powered,  aircraft  carrier.  Both 
were  dictated  In  considerable  part  by  budget 
considerations;  both  are  lively  to  evoke 
opposition. 

Congress  may  Tote  funds  for  more  mlselles, 
as  It  did  last  year,  and  certainly  In  an  elec- 
tion year  each  major  Item  of  the  defense 
budget  will  receive  cloee  scrutiny  But  when 
the  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies,  the  ap- 
proved budget  will  probably  differ  only 
slightly  in  final  totals  from  yesterday's  Presi- 
dential recommendations. 


ADDRESS  ON  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 
BY  KX-SENATOR  HERBERT  H. 
LEHMAN.  OP  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  NEDBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  genuine  problems  conlrontiJig 
America  in  the  1960's  is  the  proper  de- 
velopment of  children  and  youth.  All 
of  us  are  concerned  over  rising  levels  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  which  has  attained 
disturbing  proportions.  Yet  we  know 
that  the  youth  of  our  country  is  sound 
today,  as  It  has  always  been  sound 
throughout  our  eventful  history. 

But  many  grave  problems  face  our 
youth  in  this  modem  era — lack  of  ade- 
quate housing,  crowded  schools,  slums 
and  all  that  they  imply,  dope  addiction, 
alcoholism,  and  many  other  pitfalls. 

One  of  the  thoughtful  students  of 
this  urgent  and  critical  situation  is  our 
former  colleague  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  the  Honorable  Herbert  H.  Leh- 
man, who  has  not  only  served  in  the 
Senate  but  was  also  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor and  Governor  of  that  great  State. 
His  experience  Is  vast. 

On  January  14.  1960,  ex -Senator  Leh- 
man addressed  himself  to  this  question 
when  he  spoke  before  the  general  con- 
vention session  of  the  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association  at  their  49th  an- 
nual convention.  I  should  particularly 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  eight  spe- 
cific problems  listed  by  Senator  Lehman 
in  his  challenging  and  informative  ad- 
dress.    They  are  as  follows: 

First.  Many  of  the  Nation's  classrooms 
are  overcrowded. 

Second.  There  is  a  shortage  of  many 
teachers. 

Third.  Some  students  who  have  abil- 
ity drop  out  before  finishing  h:  ,^h  school. 

Fourth.  Opportunities  for  some  chil- 
dren are  blocked  because  of  discrimina- 
tion. 

Fifth.  Many  children  still  live  in 
slums. 

Sixth.  Some  youths  have  physical 
handicaps  which  could  have  been  pre- 
vented or  can  be  cured. 

Seventh.  About  one-fourth  of  all  the 
children  in  the  Nation  live  in  families 
with  very  low  incomes. 

Eighth.  Over  a  million  youths  are  ap- 
prehended by  the  police  everj-  year  for 
the  kind  of  conduct  roughly  termed 
"juvemle  delinquency." 

Ttie  speech  by  former  Senator  Herbert 
H.  Lehman,   Mr.  President,   is  so  per- 


tinent a  discussion  of  m&ny  of  the  ques- 
tions which  we  are  considering  In  this 
2d  session  of  the  86th  Congress,  that  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  address 
entitled  "Creative  Opportunities  for 
Children  and  Youth"  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Congkcssionai.  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addrera 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcord, 
as  follows : 

C&EATTVE    OPPOKTTTinTTES    ro>    CHIUiaxH    AMD 
YODTH 

(AddreoB  of  the  Honorable  Herbert  H    Leh- 
man, at  the  general  convention  session  of 
the    National    Retail    Merchant*    Associa- 
tion's   43th     annual    convention.    Terrace 
Ballror>m,    Hotel    Statler.    New   York    City. 
Thursday.  January  14.  I960) 
I    deeply    appreciate    the    opp>or*ur.lty   ex- 
tended   to    me    by    Mr     Nathan    Gold,    your 
president,    and    !^     Alfred    C     Thompson, 
your  president-elect,   to   participate   In   this 
very  significant  session. 

This  year  Is  the  go'.den  anniversary  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth. 

Let  me  say  first  that  these  conferences 
have  a  historical  base  In  the  ea-'ly  l<?O0"s 
people  became  alarmed  about  the  plight  of 
widow's  and  orphans  and  the  children  of 
families  with  disabled  husbands.  Such  chU- 
dren  were  being  taken  away  and  placed  In 
orphana^'^s  nr  !n  similar  Institutions  It  was 
estimated  that  143.(XX)  children  were  torn 
away  from  their  parents  for  reasons  of  pov- 
erty alone  and  sent  to  live  In  institutions. 
This  situation  became  so  alarming  that  in 
1909  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  called  a 
White  House  conference  to  consider  the 
plight  of  dependent  children.  In  ls.<;ulng  his 
call,  he  said:  "Home  life  la  the  highest  and 
finest  product  of  civilization.  Children 
should  not  be  deprived  of  It  except  for  lir- 
gent.  compelUns;  reasons.  Surely  poverty 
alone  should  not  disrupt  homes." 

This  conference  had  several  results. 
First,  a  Mother's  Pension  Act  was  passed  In 
1911  which,  together,  with  the  Workmen's 
CompensatlDa  Act.  became  the  first  social 
Insurance  measures  adopted  in  the  United 
States.  Second,  the  US.  Children's  Bureau 
was  created  to  help  promote  and  protect  the 
Interests  of  children  and  their  mothers. 
Third,  the  Child  Welftre  Leacrue  of  America, 
a  federation  of  child  care  agencies,  was 
formed  to  help  raise  and  maintain  stand- 
ards of  care  for  agencies  sheltering  needy, 
neglected  and  dependent  children  who  were 
living  away  from  their  own  homes.  Fourth, 
the  '\^'hi»:e  House  Conference  became  an  es- 
tablished custom,  tailing  place  every  10 
years  with  represent.atlves  of  children's 
groups,  rellglou.s  agencies,  civic  leaders,  edu- 
cators, and  others  Intererted  In  the  welfare 
of  children,  a.';sembllng  In  Washington  under 
White  House  sponsorship. 

There  have  been  five  such  conferences  held 
under  White  House  auspices.  The  one  to  be 
held  In  March  of  this  year  will  be  the  sixth. 
Over  the  many  years  has  come  one  clear  and 
simple  conclusion  from  these  conferences; 

It  Is  of  course  trite  to  say  that  our  greatest 
asset — our  most  valuable  national  resource — 
Is  the  children  and  youth  of  our  Nation. 
There  can  be  no  qtiestion  of  that. 

The  Conference  theme  for  1960  Is  "To  Pro- 
mote Opportimlties  for  Children  and  Youth 
To  Realize  Their  Full  Potential  for  a  Creative 
Life  in  Freedom  and  Dignity." 
This  report  will  be  based  on: 
1.  Study  and  understanding  of  (a)  the 
values  and  Ideals  of  our  society;  (b»  the  ef- 
fects on  the  development  of  children  and 
youth  of  the  rapid  changes  In  this  country 
and  the  world:  and  (C)  how  family,  religion, 
the  arts,  government,  community  organiza- 
tions and  services  such  as  health,  education, 
and  welfare,  and  the  behavior  of  adults  In 


their  tnteractlona  with  children  and  youth 
deter  or  enable  Individual  fulfUlment  aiMl 
constructive  service  tn  humanity 

a.  Kxamlnatton  of  the  det^ree  of  achieve- 
ment of  previous  White  House  Conference 
goals  and  recommendations. 

3  Determination  of  the  action  that  indi- 
viduals. OTKanlxaUons,  and  local.  Btate.  and 
National  Oovernment  can  take  to  Implement 
conference  purposes 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  your 
wholehearted  acceptance  of  the  objectives  of 
the  White  Hr>use  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth  I  am  deaghted  tn  know  that  the 
board  of  directors  of  Uie  sales  promotion  di- 
vision will  ursre  retail  sU)re8  throughout  the 
country  to  Implement  the  results  of  the  Con- 
ference at  the  Ifvcfil  level. 

Tills  is  a  viuil  and  Important  public  serv- 
ice you  are  undertiklnir  Too  many  times 
In  the  pa.st  the  attitudes  of  some  Industrial- 
ists and  merchants  has  t)een  that  the  busl- 
nesB  of  bu.'«lne.«^s  Is  only  business  But  local 
retail  mrrrhant-s  almoet  better  than  anyone 
else,  come  to  know  the  many  problems  that 
people  and  communities  face  In  the  process 
of  everyday  living 

And  retail  merchants  also  know  from  first- 
hand experl^ncf  that  they  Rh'^uld  help  tn 
whatever  ways  they  can  to  make  their  com- 
munities, their  States  their  country,  a  better 
place  In  which  to  live  ro  that  every  child 
can  grow,  and  come  to  enjoy  the  pursuits  of 
liberty  and  happiness 

There  Is  no  more  rewarding  experience  In 
my  opinion  than  helping  to  m.-^ke  It  possible 
In  every  way  we  know,  for  children  to  gro-w 
up  and  make  the  maximum  use  of  their  abil- 
ities In  m.y  career  as  Governor  of  New 
York  and  as  a  US.  Senator,  I  have  felt 
an  understandable  pride  at  the  part  I  took 
In  making  It  possible  for  children,  youth  and 
families  to  have  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
better  housing,  better  health  services,  better 
recreational  facilities  and  better  educational 
opportunities. 

I  believe  ail  of  us — in  private  and  public 
life,  In  business  and  In  government — wlsii. 
f  .r  the  s.'ike  of  our  own  sense  if  self-worth 
and  In  order  to  repay  In  some  part  the  debt 
we  owe  society,  to  contrlbu'.*  our  services  In 
trying  to  make  a  better  world  for  our  chU- 
dren  and  our  children's  children. 

While  I  have  a  tremendous  pride  In  what 
we  have  done  In  our  Nn'lon  f^r  our  children 
and  youth,  there  are  still  vast  gaps  in  our 
services    for    children    and    youth: 

Many  of  the  Nation's  classrooms  are  over- 
crowded. 

There  Is  a  shortage  of  many  teachers. 

Some  students  who  have  ability  drop  out 
before    finishing    high    school. 

Opportunities  for  some  children  are  blocked 
because  of  discrimination. 

Many  children  stiU  live  In  slums. 

Some  youths  have  physical  hajidiraps 
which  could  have  been  prevented  or  can  be 
cured. 

About  one-fourth  of  all  of  the  children  in 
the  Nation  live  In  families  with  very  low 
incomes. 

Over  a  million  youths  are  apprehended  by 
the  police  every  year  for  the  kind  of  conduct 
roughly    termed    "Juvenile   delinquency." 

These  are  hard,  real  facts. 

If  r  had  more  time  I  could  continue  with 
additional  findings  of  nfflclal  a«»(nrles  which 
describe  a  series  of  other  needs  of  children 
and  youth  warranting  your  attention,  and 
each  of  your  members  will  begin  to  focus. 
Find  out  what  your  local  needs  are  and  be^ln 
to  help  work  with  others  on  them.  Become 
members  of  the  boards  of  your  local  agen- 
cies and  see  for  yourselves  at  firsthand  what 
the  problems  are  and  what  needs  to  be  done. 
Take  an  active  role  yourself  In  local  public 
and  voluntary  groups.  Support  your  public 
agencies  that  are  concerned  with  children  and 
youth  and  help  them  adapt  to  changing  com- 
munity   needs. 
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One  of  the  very  Important  areas  In  which 
your  association  can  help  la  with  respect  to 
work  experience  opportunities  for  young  boys 
in  your  oonununltles.  We  need  to  enlist  the 
support  of  enlightened  employers  to  permit 
more  young  people  to  hold  part-time  jobs  in 
offices  and  stores,  after  school,  on  Saturdays, 
and  during  vacations.  Under  appropriate 
safeguards,  young  boyi  can  learn  good  work 
habits,  develop  a  sense  of  responsibility,  and 
gain  some  Idea  of  their  future  vocational 
aptitudes.  This  means  that  employers  would 
have  to  make  a  little  extJ'a  effort  to  make  the 
work  experience  meaningful.  But  such  ex- 
perience. I  believe,  would  pay  great  divi- 
dends. It  would  help  in  the  fight  against 
Juvenile  delinquency.  It  would  help  prevent 
future  dependency  It  might  reduce  the 
number  of  school  drop>outs  It  is  a  sugges- 
tion which  I  hope  your  members  will  ex- 
plore along  with  other  groups  In  each  com- 
munity 

During  my  service  as  Senator  I  was  chair- 
man of  a  Senate  committee  which  gave  care- 
ful study  to  the  problem  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency In  the  Unlt^  States.  We  heard  tes- 
timony from  many  groups  Interested  In  this 
matter.  I  was  appalled  at  the  vast  amount  of 
conversation  on  the  subject,  but  the  lack  of 
any  real  action  to  try  and  solve  the  problem. 
It  was — and  still  is — a  topic  like  the  weather. 
I  fi  und  many  responsible  businessmen, 
parents,  and  citizens  who  wanted  to  discuss 
It  and  gruml>le  about  It.  but  very  few  peo- 
ple felt  they  could  do  anything  speclhc 
about  It. 

But  something  can  be  done  about  Juvenile 
delinquency.  After  many  months  of  dili- 
gent eOort  our  committee  reported  out  a 
bill  on  the  subject  to  make  a  start  in  a 
nationwide  campaign  against  juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

My  bill  authorized  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Council  on  Juvenile  Delinquency 
to  t>e  composed  of  outstanding  men  and 
women  concerned  with  this  problem.  They 
were  to  make  recon-onendatlons  to  formulate 
a  national  progTACi  and  policy  to  combat  de- 
linquency T1;e  bill  also  authorized  funds 
to  strengthen  existing  local  and  State  pro- 
grams, to  encourage  local  demonstration 
projects,  research  and  training  of  personnel. 

It  was  not  a  grandiose  program.  It  was  not 
a  cureall;  but  it  was  a  solid  step  forward 
which  would  have  helped  to  set  us  on  a  road 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

As  my  last  ofllclal  legislative  act  In  the 
Benate  I  was  successful  in  getting  the  bill 
passed  by  that  body.  However,  the  bill  has 
never  passed  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Lack  of  community  support  is  probably  a 
key  factor  in  the  apathy  over  this  legislation. 
You  can  hejp  overcome  this  apathy. 

Here  is  a  vitAl  area  for  your  association  to 
look  into.  Juvenilo  delinquency  legislation 
Is  not  a  partisan  political  issue.  Juvenile 
delinquency  affects  fathers  and  mothers,  ir- 
respective of  their  political  beliefs.  It  hits 
families  with  low  Incomes,  middle  Incomes, 
and.  yes.  even  those  with  high  Incomes.  It 
affects  families  in  the  slums  and  In  the 
suburbs.  It  is  a  dread  disease  that  knows 
no  class,  race  or  social  status. 

One  of  the  most  puzzling  developments 
among  young  people  is  the  vandalism  which 
frequently  occurs.  Most  vandalism  seems  so 
senseless  and  wasteful  to  each  of  us  when  we 
read  the  evening  paper.  But  sociological 
studies  have  tliow^n  that  such  acts  have  a 
definite  purpose  to  the  delinquents  who 
commit  them  It  has  been  found  that  they 
express  a  deep-seated  hostility  toward  the 
community.  Chaotic  and  confllct-rldden 
neighborhoods  and  slums  breed  much  of  the 
vandalism. 

There  is  something  you  can  do  about  this 
In  your  communities. 

We  are  spending  millions  of  dollars  to  find 
the  causes  of  cancer,  heart  disease,  and  other 
aliments.     Yet,  we  spyend  practically  nothing 


to  dlacorer  the  factor*  oauslng  Juvenile  de- 
linquency or  to  derelop  guocwaful  ways  of 
oTercomlng  It.  ThU  la  penny  wlae  and 
pound  foolish. 

Juvenile  delinquency  should  be  more  than 
a  happy  hunting  ground  for  the  headline- 
hunters  Kvery  so  often  some  public  official, 
or  would -t>e  public  crfScial,  gets  into  the 
newspapers  with  a  proposal  to  cure  Juvenile 
delinquency  by  getting  tough  or  by  getting 
soft;  by  beating  the  Juvenile  delinquents  or 
by  beating  the  parents,  or  both;  by  equip- 
ping policemen  with  longer  clubs;  by  treat- 
ing all  Juvenile  delinquents  as  though  they 
had  the  measles,  or  by  putting  them  all  Into 
Jail.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  prescrip- 
tions 1  have  read  in  recent  weeks.  I  sup- 
pose there  is  a  germ  of  truth  in  all  of  these 
ideas,  although  certainly  none  of  them  pro- 
vides the  answer  to  the  problem. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  problem  Itself  is 
not  clearly  understood.  Most  of  all.  It  needs 
exfyerlmental  study  and  extensive  experience 
through  compassionate  work  with  children 
and  youth,  by  trained  experts.  Surely  the 
answer  Is  not  Just  more  policemen  equipped 
with  heavier  clubs.  These  are  oxir  children 
we  are  talking  about — your  children  and 
m^lne.  We  need  to  bring  to  bear  upon  this 
problem  every  resource  that  we  have  and  can 
mobilize.  Not  only  the  Federal  Oovernment, 
but  every  unit  of  government  In  the  Na- 
tion— and  every  force  In  the  community — 
needs  to  do  what  it  can.  TTiis  is  truly  a 
community  problem. 

But  not  enough  is  yet  knovm  about  what 
we  can  do.  Certainly,  however.  It  is  clear  and 
generally  acknowledged  that  Federal  leader- 
ship Is  required,  and  some  Federal  money. 
The  past  failure  of  Congress  to  enact  legisla- 
tion making  It  possible  for  a  start  to  be  made 
toward  finding  a  solution  to  this  grave  and 
grow^lng  problem  is  one  of  the  most  repre- 
hensible failures  of  which  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  can  be  charged.  Those 
responsible  for  this  failure  in  the  past  have 
assumed   an   Intolerable  responsibility. 

This  year  the  administration  and  the 
Congrees  must  be  separately  and  collectively 
held  to  account  on  this  matter.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Con- 
gress will  give  serious  consideration  this 
year  to  juvenile  delinquency  legislation.  I 
hope  that  the  legislation  will  go  at  least  as 
far  as  the  legislation  I  proposed  several  years 
ago,  and  which  the  Senate  ^proved  at  that 
time.  I  hope  that  funds  will  also  be  allo- 
cated to  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  and  to  the  Children's  Bureau  for  re- 
search, demonstration  projects,  and  train- 
ing of  personnel  in  this  area.  It  is  im- 
perative that  we  begin  to  make  a  nation- 
wide attack  on  this  problem.  We  need  your 
cooperation  In  this  effort. 

Another  vital  area  In  which  you  can  help 
Is  to  arouse  public  opinion  to  the  need  of 
amending  the  social  security  law  to  provide 
that  all  needy  children  be  eligible  for  as- 
sistance I  think  we  have  fenced  the  aid  to 
dependent  children  In  with  so  many  restric- 
tions that  we  have  lost  sight  of  Its  fine  and 
basic  purpose — to  help  needy  children  in 
their  own  homes  so  tliat  none  need  suffer 
that  ultimate  deprivation,  loss  of  home  and 
family. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  aid  to  dependent 
children  provisions  must  be  broadened,  lib- 
eralized and  humanized  so  that  every  needy 
child  Is  found  qualified  to  receive  help.  Let 
us  give  that  help  without  too  many  strings 
attached.  For  those  strings  today  are  hurt- 
ing not  only  our  children,  but  the  entire 
a:)mmunlty. 

The  National  Retail  Merchants  Associa- 
tion can  make  a  valuable  contribution  by 
encouraplng  Its  membership  to  work  not 
only  at  the  local,  but  at  the  State  and  na- 
tional levels  on  the  many  problems  affecting 
children  and  youth.  The  White  House  Con- 
ferences on  ChUdrcn  have  been  a  great 
stimulus  to  activities  on  behalf  of  children 


and  youth.  But  tha  problems  facing  youth 
are  not  simply  problems  which  can  be  taken 
up  only  once  every  10  years.  They  are  an 
ever-present  challenge,  day  in.  day  out.  I 
would  hope  you  would  Include  on  the  agenda 
of  your  association's  work,  as  a  permanent 
concern,  the  needs  of  all  children  and  youth. 

A  dynamic  society  such  as  ours  faces  many 
serious  challenges  in  the  years  ahead.  Be- 
cause of  vast  technological  advances,  our 
future  generations  must  have  much  more 
intensive  technical  proficiency  than  any  pre- 
vious generation.  We  are  living  in  a  world 
of  tremendous  change.  These  changes  re- 
quire knowledge  and  understanding  among 
all  our  citizenry.  It  means  we  must  have  an 
intelligent,  able,  healthy  body  of  men  and 
women.  This  means  we  will  have  to  spend 
much  more  for  education,  health,  and  wel- 
fare in  the  future.  And  that  will  mean  more 
money  out  of  our  pocketbooks  into  the  pub- 
lic treasury. 

The  growing  number  erf  children  in  otir 
Nation  will  place  many  burdens  upon  local 
communities  that  will  raise  continued  pleas 
for  State  and  national  financial  aid  and 
leadership.  To  understand  these  needs  and 
these  trends  will  be  important.  You  can 
help  in  this  very  important  endeavor. 

Otir  Nation  must  have  the  creative  spirit, 
the  atUities.  the  vigor  and  resourcefulness 
which  comes  from  youth.  It  must  help  them 
to  become  good  citizens,  good  parents,  and 
good  leaders  for  the  future.  Whatever  It 
costs  us  in  taxes  to  accomplish  these  pur- 
poses. It  is  a  good  investment.  That  is  how 
I  urge  you  to  look  at  the  money  we  must 
spend  on  the  education,  health,  and  welfare 
of  our  children  and  youth.  The  funds  re- 
quired are  not  simply  ordinary  expenditures; 
they  are  an  investment  in  your  futxire  in  our 
Nation's  future. 

Fifty  years  ago,  when  President  Theodc«-e 
Roosevelt  called  the  first  White  House  Con- 
ference on  children,  he  said:  "No  child 
shoxild  be  deprived  of  home  life  because  of 
pK>verty";  and  he  added,  "The  interests  of 
the  Nation  are  involved  in  the  welfare  of  this 
army  of  children  no  less  than  in  our  great 
material  affairs." 

This  statement  Is  still  well  worth  ponder- 
ing. There  are  those  who  think  of  America's 
greatness  solely  as  its  material  accomplish- 
ments. But  this  is  only  part  of  the  story. 
Our  concern  must  be  for  the  value  of  each 
Individual,  for  family  life,  for  the  creative 
potentialities   in   every   person. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  the  theme  for  the 
conference  this  year:  "To  promote  opportu- 
nities for  children  and  youth  to  realize  their 
full  potential  fOT  a  creative  life  in  freedom 
and  dignity." 

I  believe  that  these  statements  form  an 
excellent  basis  for  the  National  RetaU  Mer- 
chants Association  to  develop  a  nationwide 
program.  I  hope  you  will  help  activate  every 
community  in  which  you  have  a  member  to 
take  a  greater  interest  in  its  children  and 
youth.  I  hope  you  will  participate  in  every 
State  in  the  Nation  in  the  planning  for  the 
services  for  children  and  youth  that  are 
needed  In  the  coming  decade.  And  I  trust 
you  will  not  forget  that  your  Interest,  your 
attention,  your  activity,  must  also  be  fo- 
cused on  legislation,  appropriations,  and 
programs  at  the  national  level,  too 

I  look  forward  to  learning  about  the  prog- 
ress of  your  Important  work.  I  know  each 
of  you  and  the  Nation  will  be  richer  for  your 
Interest  and  your  efforts  on  behalf  of  chil- 
dren and  youth. 


A  NATIONS  CONCERN;  WATER 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  prob- 
ably the  best  informed  writer  on  re- 
sources problems  in  the  United  States 
today  is  Roscoe  Fleming,  author-colum- 
nist for  the  Denver  Post,  and  contribu- 
tor to  many  other  publications. 
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On  December  14,  the  Cliristian  Science 
Monitor  pnMlshed  an  article  on  water 
resoTirces  by  Mr.  Plemtng  which  is  the 
finest  popxilar  summary  of  our  situation 
in  regard  to  thlfi  resource  which  I  have 
seen. 

The  article  is  especially  fine  because 
the  author  Rives  the  public  a  concept  of 
the  importance  of  the  work  being  done 
by  our  Select  Ck)mmittee  on  National 
Water  Resources,  and  a  further  under- 
standing of  the  potential  value  of  S. 
2549,  the  Resources  and  Conservation 
Act  of  1960,  on  which  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  is  starting 
hearings  this  week. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Fleming's  article  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  tlie  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Dec.  14.  1950] 

A  Nation's  Concekn:  Watxr 

(By  Roacoe  Fleming) 

(By  1080  the  United  States  coxUd  be  a 
water -shy  nation  U  proper  forethonght,  plan- 
ning, and  action  are  not  taken  to  stop  waste, 
pollution,  and  other  misiises  of  this  valuable 
reeource.  A  warning  Is  sounded  here  In  un- 
mistakable terms.) 

Denver. — One  of  the  United  States  greatest 
resource  problems  and  greatest  opportunities 
are  alike  embraced  In  one  word — water. 
Many  communities  are  feeling  water  short- 
ages for  the  first  time.  The  humid  East  is 
beginning  to  experience  the  pinch  that  the 
dry  West  has  had  to  live  with  from  the  begin- 
ning. And  the  250  million  or  more  Americana 
of  1980  will  need  usable  water  in  huge  new 
drafts,  for  new  uses  and  thirsty  Industries. 
The  Nation's  needs  for  fresh  water  have 
doubled  each  quarter  centvu-y.  And  the  pace 
grows  faster. 

Water  la  the  resource  necessary  to  develop 
all  others,  so  the  country  must  provide  us- 
able water  in  advance  of  all  other  resource 
development.  And  since  the  prime  duty  of 
each  generation  Is  to  provide  for  the  next, 
this  generation's  children  will  Judge  it  In 
some  degree  by  what  shall  have  been  done 
In  this  realm.  Prom  this  standpoint  there  Is 
already  a  water  emergency,  even  though  most 
communities  still  have  what  they  need,  most 
of  the  time. 

Says  R.  I*.  Nace  of  the  U.S.  Oeologlcal  Sur- 
vey: "We  have  been  using,  misusing,  pollut- 
ing, and  generally  wasting  water  as  if  there 
would  never  be  a  tomorrow.  It  must  be 
managed  with  the  understanding  that  there 
will  be  a  tomorrow,  and  a  very  long  one.  we 
hope." 

Many  communities  are  already  seeing  the 
door  of  opportunity  slowly  closed  in  their 
faces,  for  lack  of  this  one  resource.  But 
those  with  a  large,  sure  supply  of  fresh  water 
lose  no  opportunity  to  brag  of  It  as  first 
amoag  all  their  attractions  for  new  industry. 

rtTBLIC   SrCMS    T7WCONCEHNKD 

Tet  most  water  discussion  see.'n's  confined 
to  people  already  concerned  with  It.  and 
mostly  on  the  technical  level,  as  happened 
at  the  most  recent  National  Reclamation  As- 
sociation convention  in  Denver.  The  general 
public  largely  refuses  to  become  concerned— 
as  long  as  water  come<5  out  of  the  taps. 

As  a  people.  Americans  have  been  spoiled. 
They  get  worked  up  abotit  water  only  when 
the  well  runs  dry  or  conversely  In  time  of 
flood.  For  one  thing,  most  of  their  ances- 
tors came  from  a  humid  environment.  And 
water  has  traditionally  been  so  plentiful  and 
cheap  that  people  in  the  United  States  have 
grown  to  expect  thrifty  management  of  It  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  tend  to  think  that 
water,  like  air,  should  be  free  or  almost  s  j 


Most  city  dwellers  pay  only  6  to  8  cenu 
a  ton  for  this  prime  necessity  of  life,  de- 
livered, purified,  and  always  on  tap  In  their 
homes.  At  this  rate  the  householder  can 
&11  the  hot-water  tank  in  his  basement  for 
a  penny  or  less.  Yet  water  managers  sadly 
know  that  the  public  reacts  automatically 
and  violently  to  any  suggestion  of  higher 
water  rates. 

Paradoxically,  where  water  is  less  plenti- 
ful, as  In  the  reclamation  West.  It  may  come 
even  cheaper.  The  average  irrigation  farmer 
pays  about  a  penny  for  a  thousand  gallons. 
or  more  than  4  tons,  delivered  all  the  way 
from  the  mountains  to  nourish  his  crops. 
If  he  has  to  pay  more,  he  gr\imbles  that  he 
cannot  make  a  living  at  the  high  cost  of 
water.     This  Is  quite  often  true. 

The  big  fact  about  the  US.  water  supply 
Is  that  nature  still  provides  much  more  than 
the  Nation  could  consume,  but  that  with 
present  means  only  a  small  fraction  of  It 
can  be  utilized.  Most  water  U  still  "wild," 
captured  In  the  hills  like  an  animal,  leashed, 
and  led  to  where  it  Is  put  to  work. 

The  weather,  which  supplies  the  water, 
wavers  erratically  In  time  between  drought 
and  cloudburst.  In  space  also,  the  supply 
varies  from  less  than  5  Inches  yearly  In  some 
areas,  to  more  than  100  in  others.  The  con- 
tinental United  States  as  a  whole  has  an 
average  of  about  30  Inches  of  precipitation, 
but  its  western  half  gets  about  half  as  much 
as  Its  eastern  one. 

In  a  normal  year  about  5  billion  acre-feet 
of  water  fails,  or  5.5  trillion  tons  fan  acre- 
foot  contains  325.851  gallons).  Tt\e  United 
States  still  actually  uses  only  about  10  per- 
cent of  this,  or  3  Inches  out  of  30.  So,  what 
Is  there  to  worry  about? 

atmo8Phi:re  reclaims  much 

Well,  for  one  thing,  about  3  5  billion  acre- 
feet,  or  70  percent,  goes  back  into  the  atmos- 
phere by  evriporatlon,  transpiration,  or  sub- 
limation— the  latt^'r  meaning  return  to  the 
air  from  the  frozen  form,  not  even  pausing 
to  melt. 

The  remaining  30  percent  or  0  Inches  of 
precipitation  beconrves  runoff,  from  which 
man  dlpe  for  his  needs.  But  so  far  be  is 
dipping  only  about  one-third — the  rest  Is  so 
distant  from  where  he  needs  It.  or  is  other- 
wise so  unavailable,  that  It  costs  more  than 
it's  worth. 

However,  precipitation  and  runoff  are  not 
the  only  potentl.tl  sources.  It  hiu  been  rain- 
ing on  this  continent  for  billions  of  years, 
and  much  water  has  remained — both  under- 
ground and  on  the  surface  The  region 
around  the  Great  Lakes  Is  so  snaked  with 
glacial  melt  that  the  Great  Lakes  them- 
selves hold  nearly  one-flfth  of  the  planefs 
fresh  rurfftce  waters,  or  6.500  cubic  mll'"8 

Then  Americans  build  dams  as  indus- 
triously as  beavers.  About  2  million  m.in- 
made  reservoirs,  large  and  small,  now  dot 
the  Nation's  siirface  The  1,300  largest  con- 
tain 278  million  acre-feet  alone;  and  the 
whole  grading  down  in  size  U>  firm  ponds 
and  even  to  swlnuning  pools,  contain  300 
million  acre-feet  or  more.  If  all  were  thrown 
together,  these  would  constitute  a  ralshty 
new  lake  almost  as  large  In  area  as  Lake 
Michigan. 

Th:s  dam  biiildlng  will  go  on  apace,  but 
according  to  US  Geological  Survey  experts, 
U  gets  more  expensive  In  each  basin  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  water  usefully 
stored,  until  at  la.st  It  will  become  uneco- 
nomical in  all  basins.  Even  now,  the  United 
States  pays  in  terms  of  water  lost  to  evapo- 
ration from  such  artificial  reservoirs  alone  at 
least  33  million  acre-feet  yearlv. 

Underground — not  Just  in  the  soil  around 
the  roots  of  plants,  but  farther  down — there 
Is  even  more  water,  many  biUlon  acre- feet 
of  It.  But  for  much  of  It  the  cost  of  pump- 
ing Is  again  prohibitive,  and  much  of  it  is  so 
mineralized  it  cant  be  used  without  treat- 
ment. This  is  true  of  much  surface  water 
also. 


Again,  as  to  this  ground  water.  It  has  taken 
nature  many  thf^usand  years  to  store  It, 
while  this  Nation  can  by  comparison  use  It 
all  up  in  a  flash  It  is  a  mine,  not  a  renew- 
able resource.  The  people  of  Madison,  Wis., 
for  example,  drink  water  that  fell  as  rain 
about  the  time  of  Jesus.  In  some  areas  this 
slowly  accumulated  supply  has  already  been 
pumjied  out.  so  that  people  are  beginning  to 
have  to  pack  up  and  move  on. 

The  problem  Is  also  economic  Much  of 
the  fresh  water  supply,  even  In  the  driest 
regions  like  the  S-juthwest,  Is  still  to  be  de- 
veloped and  will  come  only  slowly  Into  use 
as  water  becomes  more  precious  and  more 
worth  development.  Undoubtedly  the  popu- 
lace will  continue  to  use  up  surface  waters 
until.  In  the  words  of  one  veteran  conser- 
vationist, "few  American  rivers  will  live  to 
reach  the  sea  "  Actually,  a  trickle  will  al- 
ways reiich  the  sea.  but  in  most  Instances 
only  enough  to  carry  off  the  trash. 

DISTRrStmON    NOT    ANSWER 

Can  complete  distribution  of  surface  water 
solve  the  problem?  No  for  as  Bir  Nace  also 
points  out.  "This  would  require  so  compli- 
cated and  fabulijusly  ex{:)enslve  a  system  of 
transbasln  diversions  as  to  be  impracticable." 
It  would  also  bring  on  new  water  wars,  since 
nothing  arouses  the  people  of  a  major  basin 
like  the  susreestlon  that  they  should  share 
Its  waters  with  others,  even  though  they 
themselves  have  plenty  for  now.  There  Is 
always  a  tomf>rrow,  you  know 

The  largest  potential  scarce  of  fresh 
water,  the  one  most  easily  and  cheaply  de- 
veloped, lies  In  stopping  waste  of  the  avail- 
able supply  In  such  menial  ta.sks  as  carrying 
off  our  sewage   and   Industrial   detritus. 

Much  w.iste  Is  sn  commonplace  as  to  be 
overlooked.  One  drlpplnsr  faucet  can  waste 
a  bathtub  full  of  water  dally  A  large  city. 
sufTering  from  drought,  found  that  nearly  10 
percent  of  it«  precious  supply  was  going 
through  air-conditioning  apparatus,  then 
running  off  down  the  sewer  A  recycling 
regulation  fixed  that.  A  barkvard  swimming 
pool  mny  »ise  up  more  water  during  s  season 
than  the  family  u.ses  for  all  other  purposes; 
and  the  garbige  disposal  units  now  Installed 
In  millions  of  American  homes  are  water- 
wasters 

Alwa'-s  Amrricnns  h-we  sought  the  nenre.st 
stTe^m  to  rid  them.ieUes  of  wastes,  and  do 
so  stU!  In  1956  the  Public  Health  Service 
wr\.s  empowfrtHi  to  proceed  sp  ilnst  pollution 
of  intiTs'nte  st.'eun^s  Its  Hrs'  major  acts 
were  to  move  against  two  rltl»«a  of  nearly 
100.000  persons  ei\rh.  which  sre  still  dumping 
raw  sewig»«  ir-.to  the  communal  river  And 
new  typ«»s  of  wa.«te  chemical  and  atomic,  are 
constA:iMy  dovelripin!; 

Y^t  scarcely  any  min -polltited  waters  are 
as  expensive  to  redeem  as  sea  water  despite 
all  the  excitement  about  converting  the 
latter. 

The  Public  Health  Service  has  said  that  $5 
billion  would  permit  a  good  beginning  at 
cleaning  up  our  polluted  rivers.  Present 
grant-in-aid  Federal  appropriations  are  at 
$30  million  yearly.  And  there  is  argument 
over  continuing  to  appropriate  that  much. 

Water  can  also  be  saved,  more  largely  In 
the  West,  by  reducing  seepage;  by  eliminat- 
ing water- wasting  plants  llXe  the  t-iniarisic. 
the  manna  plant  of  the  Bible,  now  spread 
over  millions  of  Western  acres,  and  by  cut- 
ting down  evaporaUon.  A  general  Western 
yardstick  is  that  only  about  half  the  water 
In  the  reservoir  actually  reaches  the  crops. 
Even  then,  it  Is  likely  ui  be  carelessly  used 

CHEMICAL    RETARDS    PROCESS 

Evaporation  control  is  promising,  particu- 
larly by  using  hexadecanol,  the  chemical 
which  spreads  over  a  water  surface  only  one 
molecule  thick,  but  can  retard  evaporation 
greatly.  AppllcaUon  is  so  cheap  that  even 
a  very  parUal  efficiency  will  pay.  As  water 
grows  in  value,  so  will  this  practice  spread. 
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When  all  such  ways  of  saving  water  have 
been  exhausted,  however,  there  still  remains 
the    possibility    of    Increasing    the    absolute 

supply 

Some  means  of  doing  this  include : 

Cutting  for»>ste  selectively,  as  on  the  west- 
ern mountains,  permitting  to  reach  the 
ground  snow  tliat  otherwise  remains  up  on 
the  evergreen  branches  by  billions  of  tons 
and  8<5;tly  and  silently  vanishes  away  In  the 
first  Chlncx>k  wind  ot  spring  Experimentally, 
such  cutting  has  proven  able  to  increase 
runoff  by  nearly  one- third. 

Making  snow  reservoirs  by  covering  huge 
mounUUn  drifts,  or  crevasses  packed  with 
snow,  with  &ome  substance  that  will  slow 
down  melting  and  evaporation.  Plain  saw- 
dust wcrks  well. 

Seeding  the  clouds  to  Increase  rainfall 
In  mountainous  country  at  least,  this  couid 
apparently  Increase  precipitation  10  to  15 
percent  If  pursued  consistently  year  round. 
Nothing  is  more  needed  than  a  several  year 
complete  program  of  pt-cding  research  to 
cover  a  whole  river  basin.  And  again,  this 
method  Is  so  cheap  In  terms  of  extra  water 
produced,  that  its  use  Is  twund  to  Increase 
as  water  grows  more  preclotis. 

Finally,  freshening  salty  water.  This  Is 
already^  being  done  In  many  pl?u»s  where 
water  is  most  8cari:e.  For  one  example,  Cool- 
Inga.  Calif ,  a  town  of  6.000  persons,  now 
freshens  all  Its  water  for  drinking  from  local 
brackish  sr^urces,  rather  than  shipping  In 
fresh  water  45  irales  by  tank  car. 

U.timatelv  — as  again  is  already  being  done 
In  many  places — thJs  wUl  mean  tapping  the 
grentest  waterhole  of  all.  the  314  million 
cubic  miles  of  ocean,  a  prospect  toward 
which  an  elaborate  Federal  program  now  is 
being  carried  out. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Fred  A.  Sea  ton 
confidently  predicu  that  this  technique  will 
ultimately  free  mankind  from  total  depen- 
dence on  nature's  casual  supply  of  fresh 
water. 

Dovetailing  Into  all  these  ways  of  saving, 
reclaiming,  and  claiming  water  are,  of  course, 
advances  In  knowledge  of  weather  and 
climate  to  enable  the  Nation  better  to  gage 
and  to  space  i>->«sible  »u;jply  ahead  cf  time. 

COOPXRATTVK    WUJ,    LACKING 

But  do  all  these  ways  and  means  together 
mean  etisy  and  rapid  conquest  of  Uie  Na- 
Uon  s— «.ud  the  wurld's — total  water  prob- 
le^^  ? 

By  no  means.  For  perhaps  the  m^t  stub- 
born obsUvrJe  of  all  la  tlie  Inflexibility  uf 
human  Institutions,  made  more  Inflexible  by 
the  failure  of  men  to  wi>rk  together,  and  their 
properuilty  even  to  work  against  each  other, 
in  respect  to  water  supply. 

Ever  since  the  old  hcUow-log  water  main 
days  in  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia, 
Witter  supply  has  been  Jealously  regarded  as 
a  local  project,  and  conxniunlties  have 
reached  out  taprorts  and  fought  for  water, 
much  as  plants  contend  for  it  underground. 

Thousands  of  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions even  today  contend  for  the  available 
supply  Bach  group  In  turn  thinks  it  should 
have  ftrst  call — and  often  falls  into  an  un- 
re.'iUtuc  resistance  to  any  change  or  sharing 
whatsoever. 

Marlon  Clawson,  of  Resources  for  the  Fu- 
ture, notes  what  he  calls  an  obsession  of 
westerners  to  expand  irrigated  farming  with 
water  that  may  actually  be  much  more 
needed  for  e.xpandlng  cities  or  Industries. 
And  this  Is  only  t>ne  example. 

Maj  Oen.  John  6.  Bragdon.  the  White 
House  aid  for  resource  development,  studied 
the  Trinity  River  Basin  In  Texas  and  found 
more  than  50  agencies  claiming  priority  to 
use  of  Its  waters^ — even  while  Houston.  In 
the  next  basin,  is  laying  plans  to  tap  the 
Trinity  across  the  divide. 

Mi*t  baslrs  of  any  size  have  even  more 
than  50  such  agencies  Plenittide  of  water 
seems   to   have    little   effect.     If    the    biggest 
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such  regional  feud  is  over  the  insufficient 
waters  of  the  Colorado  River  in  the  Nation's 
driest  comer,  the  next  biggest  is  around  the 
Great  Lakes,  whose  lfl.8  Wlllon  acre-feet 
would  surely  seem  to  provide  enough  for  all. 

But,  however  local  agencies  may  fight 
among  themselves,  they  unite  against  what 
they  call  Federal  domination.  They  wel- 
come Federal  money,  but  not  overall  control, 
or  even  Federal  guidance.  Associate  Recla- 
mation C-omml&sioner  Floyd  E.  Domlny  told 
the  Reclamation  Association  at  Denver: 

"I  sometimes  see  a  tendency  to  seek  so 
many  safegruards  by  negative  action,  and  so 
much  concern  about  Government  interfer- 
ence  with  your  operations,  that  it  has  a 
tendency  to  stalemate  any  progress  on  new 
works  •  •  •  TTiere  are  too  many  groups 
striving  first  to  serve  their  own  localized 
interests." 

KSPOSTS   or  UTTLt  AVAIL 

The  need  for  a  national  water  policy  be- 
comes more  evident  all  the  time,  but  the 
reports  of  a  half-dozen  national  commis- 
sions, unanimous  on  that  point,  have  fallen 
on  sterile  soil.  LcksI  water  people  seem  to 
listen  for  a  moment,  then  go  on  fighting. 
Such  has  been  the  fate  of  two  Hoover  Com- 
mission reports,  that  of  the  President's  Ma- 
terials Policy  Commission  of  1952.  a  water 
resources  commission  created  by  Mr.  Tru- 
man, and  others  of  less  scope. 

Students  of  politics  note,  however,  that 
all  these  were  creatures  of  the  executive 
branch,  with  Congress  represented  scantily 
If  at  all — which  may  be  one  reason  they  were 
largely  Ignored  In  the  lawmaking  body. 
Also,  the  staff  director  of  the  latest  and  per- 
haps the  most  promising  such  body  points 
cut  that  each  prior  one.  In  effect,  dwelt  only 
on  one  phase.  So  says  Theodore  Schad,  of 
a  Senate  select  committee  chosen  from 
among  the  membership  of  four  committees 
that  each  deal  largely  with  water.  Mr. 
Schad  thinks  this  Inquiry  will  be  by  far  the 
most  thorough  ever  made.  The  committee 
will  hear  from  all  50  States,  from  all  Federal 
and  many  regional  and  local  agencies  hav- 
ing to  do  with  water,  and  from  a  score  of 
other  groups.  Its  findings  will  be  studied 
and  summarized  In  depth  by  a  task  force 
from  resources  for  the  future. 

And  behind  it  loonns  the  possibility  of  an 
even  wider  inquiry  into  all  US.  resources  of 
which,  as  has  been  seen,  water  is  the  one 
comnion  denominator.  This  Is  one  object 
of  a  bill  ss>onsor«d  by  Senator  Jamss  E.  Mxtr- 
RAT.  Democrat,  of  MonUna.  with  27  co- 
signers. If  Congress  itself  gets  deeply  in- 
volved on  its  own  motion  In  these  huge  and 
most-needed  Inquiries,  perhaps  the  United 
Stales  win  start  getting  somewhere  at  last 
In  the  naUonal  soluUon  of  resource  prob- 
lenas  that  daily  grow  more  demanding. 


NARCOTICS  AND  JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  for 
several  months  now,  the  Senate  Sub- 
commiltee  to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency, of  which  I  am  chairman,  has 
been  inquiring  into  the  problem  of  nar- 
colics  and  marijuana  use  among  our 
couiitry's  K^enapers.  To  date,  we  have 
concentrated  primarily  on  the  source  of 
supply  for  illicit  drugs  with  particular 
emphasis  on  illicit  smuggling  along  tlie 
United  States-Mexican  border. 

Last  Friday  and  again  tliis  morning, 
we  questioned  witnesses  from  the  De- 
partment of  Treasury's  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Bureau  of  Customs  on  Federal 
law  enforcement  in  the  narcotics  field. 

Unfortunately,  too  many  of  our  citi- 
rens  l^nd  to  think  that  the  Illicit  nar- 
cotics   traffic    across    our    soutliwestern 


border  ctfiects  only  those  States  sitting 
on  the  border  or  located  a  short  distance 
away. 

This  la  not  the  case.  Illicit  narcotics 
have  a  way  of  traveling  fast  and  far  to 
fill  the  demand  of  addicts.  The  narcotics 
menace  to  our  boys  and  girls  has  been 
recognized  as  a  major  factor  in  juverule 
crime  In  cities  all  over  the  country. 

At  hearings  in  New  York  City  last 
September  when  we  investigated  the 
acute  Juvenile  gang  problem  existing 
there,  both  Mayor  Wagner  and  Police 
Commissioner  Kennedy  urged  more  in- 
tensive Federal  effort  in  stopping  the 
narcotics  traffic . 

Our  committee  held  2  weeks  of  hear- 
ings in  California  last  fall  during  which 
we  were  repeatedly  told  of  the  narcotics 
danger  confronting  our  youth. 

Public  officials  and  Individuals  from 
the  border  States  have  told  U5  of  the 
near  crisis  caused  by  dope  smuggling 
through  their  cities. 

The  nationwide  concern  over  this 
problem  is  easily  discernible  by  reading 
editorial  comment  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  two  of  these  editorials — one 
from  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  entitled 
"Narcotics  Big  Factor  in  Juvenile 
Crime";  and  one  from  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  entitled  "Juvenile  De- 
linquency Factors" — be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom   the    Houston    (Tex.)    Post.   Sept.   25. 

1950] 

Narcotics  Big  Factor  in  JtniNiL*  Crucx 

If  anyone  knows  about  juvenile  crime  It 
should  be  the  mayor  of  New  York,  whose 
city  has  been  ravaged  by  youth  gang  wars  In 
recent  months.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner  spoke  advisedly,  at 
least  as  to  his  own  Jurisdiction,  In  telling 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  De- 
linquency that  narcotics,  as  a  factor  in  teen- 
age crime,  is  an  increasing  problem.  He 
thought  the  most  Important  role  the  Federal 
Government  can  play  in  attacking  the 
criminal  afi>ects  of  our  youth  problem  is 
that  of  combating  narcotic  traffic. 

This  subcommittee  has  bcgxm  a  sertea  of 
hearings  in  cities  over  the  country.  It  prob- 
ably will  hear  much  the  same  kind  of  testi- 
mony that  a  similar  group  heard  a  few  years 
ago,  or  perhaps  more.  After  receiving  the 
previous  committee's  report.  Congress  passed 
a  tough  antlnarcotlcs  bill.  The  Govern- 
ment has  an  army  of  sigents  watching  the 
main  points  of  entry  where  dope  Is  smug- 
gled into  the  United  States.  They  may  be 
doing  a  good  job.  but  apparently  there  are 
not  enough  of  them  to  cover  thoroughly  the 
Nation's  borders. 

The  Federal  narcotics  law  is  stringent. 
About  the  only  way  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  strengthen  the  attack  would  be  to 
tighten  up  enforcement.  But  surely  the 
drug  evil,  even  though  It  may  be  growing, 
is  not  the  only  major  cause  of  the  spreading 
lawless  spirit  among  youngsters  with  Its  at- 
tendant increase  of  teen-age-killings.  The 
New  York  gang  fights  have  been  waged  be- 
tween organized  bands  of  beatniks  from 
various  slum  di.'strict*.  The  city  govern- 
ment, stung  by  criticism  from  different 
quarters,  has  finally  been  aroused  to  launch 
a  determined  cleanup,  with  promised  police 
reinforcements. 

Gov  Nelson  Rockefeller  has  suggested  Fed- 
eral legislauon  lor  more  eflectlve  cjuuol  of 
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sale  or  cUng«roiu  weapoxu  In  lnt«ntate  com- 
merce, Federal  aid  for  youth  wcark.  campe, 
tighter  control  of  narcotloe  traffic.  Federal 
aid  ror  treating  narcotlca  addicts,  and  spe- 
cial grant*  for  research  In  Juvenile  de- 
linquency. 

These  proposals  merit  f\ill  consideration  as 
emergency  measures.  At  the  same  time, 
there  Is  room  for  stronger  law  enforcement 
In  most  If  not  all  cities.  If  the  new  Senate 
committee  InvesUgatlon  does  no  more  than 
spur  local  and  State  authorities  to  renewed 
efforts  to  curb  Juvenile  crime  and  delin- 
quency, It  will  have  been  well  worth  while. 


January  26 


[Prom  the  South  Bend  (Tnd.)  Trtbune.  Sept 

25,  1959] 

JuvKtrvLx  Dklinquinct  FACTota 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 

Investigating  JuvenUe  Delinquency  Is  quoted 

to  the  effect  that  the  decision  to  begin  In 

New  York  City  was  not  Intended  to  attract 

undue  attention  to  New  York  Cltys  siege  of 

young  gang  terror.    The  problem  with  which 

the  Senate  lnve«tlgator«  are  concerned  la  a 

national  one. 

Major  crime  with  the  Juvenile  delinquency 
complexion  !■  creating  crlae*  In  other  big 
lAUtm.  The  New  York  City  mayor  told  the 
Invertlgatlng  Senators  that,  despite  the  re- 
cent sensational  publicity,  hli  community 
ranks  18th  among  the  larger  clUes  in  major 
orlmst  perpetrated  by  juvenUes. 

Ths  Senate  subcommittee  is  commissioned 
to  determine  what,  if  anything,  might  be 
done  by  the  Federal  Oovernment.  As  a  wit- 
ness la  the  opening  hearing  the  New  York 
City  mayor  sUted  that  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment has  heavy  responalblllty 

He  emphasised  the  illegal  narcotics  traffic 
relaUonshlp  with  the  Increase  In  more  se- 
rious crimes  on  the  Juvenile  level,  "(niegal 
drug)  ImportaUon  and  dlatrlbuUon  in  the 
United  States."  he  said.  "Is  big  time  crime, 
well  flnanced.  well  organized,  and  certainly 
beyond  the  police  powers  of  any  city  or 
State." 

This  Is  true.  The  Federal  Oovernment 
should  deal  with  It. 

Impliedly,  some  new  Federal  legislation  Is 
needed.  The  Senate  subcommittee  Is  likely 
to  recommend  this. 

Aside  from  the  narcotics  problem.  Uncle 
Same  may  have  incentive  to  act  in  support  of 
the  States  and  cities  as  they  strive  to  curb 
Juvenile  delinquency  and  reverse  the  major 
crime  trend  among  the  younger  Americans 
In  New  York  City,  the  mayor  said,  there  la 
Increasing  effort  to  prevent  develooment  of 
JuvenUe  delinquents  Into  major  criminals. 
"We  have  not  abandoned  these  youths  these 
teenagers."  he  told  the  US.  Senators,  -nor 
wlU  we  until  by  their  own  acts  they  become 
criminals.  Then  they  are,  and  wUl  continue 
to  be.  treated  like  any  other  criminals. '• 

Prevention  Is  still  most  Important.  In 
cases  where  prevention  isn't  effective  the 
young  major  criminals  should  not  be  deait 
with  softly  because  of  their  age. 


a  reduction  of  about  40  percent  In  un- 
bumed  hydrocarbona  released  into  the 
atmosphere  by  motor  passenger  vehi- 
cles. 

This  la  good  news.  Surg  Gen.  Le- 
roy  Burney  has  reported  the  beUef  of 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  that  air 
pollution  is  a  casual  factor  in  lung  can- 
cer. Motor  vehicle  exhaust  fumes  con- 
taining unburned  hydrocarbon-s  and 
noxious  gases  are  recognized  as  the  ma- 
jor contributing  factor  to  air  pollution 
in  urban  areas. 


AUTO  MANUFACTURERS  PLAN  POL- 
LUTION PROTECTION  FOR  CALX- 
PORNIANS:  WHY  NOT  FOR  THE 
REST  OP  US? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
noted  with  keen  interest  recent  press  re- 
ports that  beginning  with  model  year 
1961,  auto  manufacturers  intend  to  in- 
stall on  all  new  cars  offered  for  sale  in 
California  an  inexpensive  device  which 
will  lower  substantially  the  amount  of 
unburned  hydrocarbons  which  automo- 
biles emit  through  their  exhaust  .system. 

AcccM-dlng  to  researchers   at  General 
Motors,  the  new  discovery  will  pe:-mjt 


WHAT     HAPPENS    TO    THS     EIST' 

But  what  about  the  rest  of  us?  Why 
have  auto  manufacturers  chosen  to  dis- 
criminate against  non- Calif  ornians? 
What  about  those  of  us  who  by  choice 
or  necessity  are  not  residents  of  the 
Golden  State?  Why  should  not  the 
health-protecting  advantages  of  this 
new  device  be  extended  to  those  living  in 
Portland.  New  York,  and  Miami,  as  well 
aa  San  Francisco.  Sacramento,  and  Loa 
Angeles? 

Los  Angeles  has  perhaps  experienced 
unique  difBcultles  with  air  pollution. 
But  my  own  hometown  of  Portland, 
Oreg..  faces  severe  air  pollution  prob- 
lems. So  does  Seattle,  V/Ash.  So  does 
Washington.  DC.  Why  should  these 
cltlea  receive  less  coaslderaUon  by  the 
auto  manufacturers  than  the  town  of 
Weed.  Calif.,  with  a  population  of  3  403 
persons  living  in  a  rural  atmosphere? 

Furthermore,  do  the  auto  manufac- 
turers believe  that  motor  passenger  ve- 
hicles sold  in  California  never  leave 
California  or  that  vehicles  not  sold  in 
the  State  never  enter  California? 

The  California  country  Is  no  longer 
Isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  Nation  by 
the  rugged  mountains  that  border  It  on 
the  east  nor  the  broad  Pacific  which 
constitutes  its  western  boundary.  Each 
year  millions  of  touri.sts  .spread  exhaust 
fumes  from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the 
other.  An  estimated  3  5  million  per- 
sons— sightseers,  businessmen,  new  re.si- 
dents — drove  their  cars  across  the  Slate 
line  into  California  last  year. 

POLXL-no.V  A    NATIO.VAL  PROBLEM 

California's  population  increa^ed  by 
about  4  million  in  the  last  decade,  a 
37.5-percent  rise.  According  to  national 
averages,  one  m  three  of  these  new  resi- 
dents owned  an  automobile.  The  prob- 
lem of  auto  air  pollution  is  a  national 
one  and  cannot  be  confined  within  State 
boundaries. 

I  suggest  that  the  auto  manufacturers 
give  us  all  a  break,  and  provide  this  new 
antismog  dfvice  on  all  new  models 
Americans  living  In  the  other  49  States 
have  no  more  desire  to  contract  lung 
cancer  than  their  counterpart  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

I  have  written  to  L.  L.  Colbert,  presi- 
dent of  the  Automobile  Manufacturers 
Association.  .<^ugeesting  that  car  pro- 
ducers install  on  all  1961  models  the  In- 
expensive device  which  they  propose  to 
attach  to  models  offered  for  .sale  in  Cali- 
fornia. I  trust  that  they  will  reconsider 
and  provide  for  other  citizens  the  same 
protection  which  the  people  ol  Califor- 
nia have  apparently  secured. 


Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  Associated  Press  news  story 
reporting  the  AM.^  announcement  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  beint;  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

[Prom   the  Washington  Poet.  Jan.   15.   1960] 
New  DrvicK  Cuts  E>own  Cak  P*um«3 

DrTRoiT.  January  14— Pour  General 
M  it(i.'-s  reeearch  men  told  In  detail  tonight 
how  they  found,  almost  by  accident,  a  way 
to  cut  by  about  40  percent  the  amount  of 
unburned  hydrocarbons  which  automobiles 
send  into  the  air. 

Health  authorities,  particularly  in  Cali- 
fornia, believe  that  when  hydrocarbons  are 
m»xed  In  the  atmosphere  they  contribute 
substantially  to  the  harmful  properties  of 
smog 

Demands  for  some  method  of  eliminating 
or  severely  cutting  bnck  the  amount  of 
hydrocart>ins  emitted  by  cars  have  led  re- 
8e:irc;.ers   u^  cuiceiitrate  on   exhAUst   fumes. 

The  C..M  reeearchers— Paul  A  Bennett. 
Marvin  W  Jackson.  Chester  J  Murphy,  Mid 
R:ch!u-d  A  Randa;;  — m  a  paper  for  llie  an- 
nuaJ  meeting  of  the  .Society  of  Automotive 
Engineers,  said  they  found  vnpori  coming 
directly  from  the  r.-anlcca*e  of  a  car  are  vlr- 
turtliy  11.^  imtKirtant  to  the  overall  problem 
as  exlirtuat  pi[w  giuieg 

They  said  they  come  upon  this  while  try- 
ing to  develop  an  ejurlne  performaijce  test 
for  ev.ilu.itlnn  crrvnkciise  lubrimnt*. 

The  .--esearrhers  rame  up  with  an  Inexpen- 
sive syve.-n  jf  j.'.pii.K  and  vivlvee  which  feeds 
the  cranK'-ase  Ra.'tes  back  Into  the  engine  at  a 
point   below   the  carbureU)r, 

The  Automotive  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, which  coordinate  Industry  research 
has  announced  that  manufacturers  would 
Install  the  devices  on  all  new  cars  offered 
for  sale  In  California  not  later  than  the  start 
of  the  1961  model  year. 


ITHACA  COLLEGE.  ITH.ACA  PIJVN 
Mr  JAVIT.S  Mr  President,  one  of 
the  out^standing  institutions  which  will 
benefit  from  the  proposed  legislatiori  on 
college  loarus — and.  incidentally  the 
present  Presiding  Officer  ;  Mr  Cl.^rkI  is 
a  great  advocate  of  this  program — which 
I  have  introduced  today  would  be  Ithaca 
College,  a  .small  New  York  State  liberal 
arts  collet'e  which  has  worked  out  and  is 
introducing  a  new  concept  m  higher  edu- 
cation designed  to  meet  great  challenge 
to  our  educational  .-system  posed  by  the 
urgent  necessity  for  our  expanding 
youthful  population  to  achieve  the  best 
and  the  highest  kind  of  learning. 

In  order  to  meet  higher  costs,  rising 
enrollments,  and  the  faculty  shortet^e 
Ithaca  College  Is  introducing  a  plan 
whereby  it  hopes  by  intensified,  cohesive 
study  during  the  first  3  years  to  offer 
senior  courses  at  a  higher  than  usual 
college  level ;  and  by  reducinK  the  num- 
ber of  cour.se  offermgs  to  save  faculty 
manpower  and  increase  teachers'  sal- 
aries, using  the  teachers  to  maximum  ad- 
vantage upon  subjects  of  highest  prior- 
ity 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  be  incorporated  in  the  Ricord  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  an  article  on  this 
subject  entitled  •Education  in  Review." 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom    the    New    York   Tlmee,    Oct.    4,    1959] 

EDt'CATlON   IN   Krvirw  — OlLLBCE  T«KI*D  Is  TO- 
WARD    Fl  WEB    O  VaSS£    A.HV    A    TiCHTEa    CUK- 

K  icxn.  i;  M 

(By  Fred  M    Herhlnger) 

■'Bow  many  books  do  you  have  In  your 
Ubnry?"  asked  the  hljih  school  senior  dur- 
ing his  colle^,'e  admlKR'.-in  Interview.  The 
dean  said  that  there  were  abijut  350,000  vol- 
umes. Tlie  young  man  looked  up  dli^approv- 
ingly  and  pointed  out  that  another  college, 
he  had  been  told,  had  4  million  books.  The 
dean  sn-.Ued  and  replied:  "Wht-n  yuuve  fin- 
ished tlie  3Mj.000  we'U  see  whether  we  ca.n 
get  yiu  some  more." 

Actually,  the  numbers- minded  student 
was  using  much  the  same  yardstick  that 
many  colleges  have  been  applying  when  re- 
lating academic  greatnecs  t'xj  closely  to  the 
number  of  c<^>ur»e«  listed  In  the  catAlop  It 
U  partly  a  mailer  of  insUlullonal  pnUe, 
partly  the  result  of  academic  ccm!>etitlrri 
When  c olle^fes.  except  perhaps  for  u  Tew  .' 
Uie  top  names,  had  t  recruit  studenu.  thf  y 
often  Worried  about  keeping  up  with  their 
rival  academic  J  .newes  They  were  aided 
and  abetted  by  reaearch-mmded  faculty 
speclalisu.  each  Jealously  guarding  his  «j>e- 
clal  course — no  matter  how  few  students 
were  taking  It, 

Tl.r  lir.jM.r'.jirit  new  trend  U  In  the  opposite 
direction  Por  several  years,  critics  rf  frag- 
ment ittion  havs  been  s^jeakUig  out  against 
the  6elf-scrv;cc  curriculum. 

IT-MIS    MEMO 

In   hts  book  "Memo  to  a  CXjI>ge  Trustee." 

Beiu-dslcy  Kiinil  this  year  wrote.  "This 
tendency  to  lucreaae  the  number  of  courses 
was  called  enrichment  and  was  coi.iidered  a 
g'X-d  idea  M  ire  recently  such  lucrta&c  has 
been  called  proliferation  and  is  no  longer 
believed  to  be  as  good  an  Idea  as  It  once  wa."i  " 

T)ie  !.cw  dlrectl'.n  which  parallels  a  trend 
In  high  school  reform.  U  toward  a  c  ■mbU,.'\- 
tlon  of  a  more  carefully  mapped  out  under- 
graduate program,  a  deepening  of  the  crn- 
tent  of  general  education.  Cf)mbined  with 
a  more  direct  lead -In  to  specialized  work,  an 
attempt  to  permit  at  least  fome  students 
to  speed  up  or  Inten.Mfy  their  efforts  and 
greater   Insistence   on    Independent   w^rk 

In  recent  years,  thrre  have  been  advance 
hints  of  this  trend  -as  when  Amherst  revised 
Its  curriculum  In  1947  and  introduced  a  8t:fr 
required  pro^.-tm  for  the  first  3  years.  Tins 
Included  a  special  nuithemaUcs-phys.i  s 
cotirse  and  a  tough  descriptive  writing 
course,  followed  In  the  sophomore  year  by 
an  all-college  cc  iirse  m  "Problems  of  Ameri- 
can Democrary"  which  demands  mten.'^lve  In- 
dependent and  group  study  Colgate  Univer- 
alty  at  abcut  the  same  Ume  Intxixluced  a 
core  curriculum  leading  to  a  sequence  of 
courses  In  "American  Ideais  and  Institutions 
In  Their  World  Setting  "  Columbia  College, 
which  had  been  pioneering  a.s  eru-ly  as  1937 
witii  "Ci.i:'!!em;)oniry  Civlilz^tlon,"  toughened 
tliat  cr.urse 

This  year,  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
switched  gears  by  putting  Itself  on  a  new  tri- 
mester plan  which  wUl  enable  some  students 
to  begin  their  professional  studies  about  a 
year  earlier. 

The  list  could  be  extended,  but  the  pattern 
Is  clear.  This  week,  pushing  the  trend  fur- 
ther. Ithaca  College.  In  Itliac.i,  NY  ,  an- 
nounced an  experiment  In  modern  higher 
education.  It  lists  frankly  the  debits  of  the 
earlier  competitive  era. 

rrH^cA's  PLAi* 

Higher  education,  says  Howard  I.  Dilling- 
ham, president  of  the  college,  has  been  criti- 
cized for  "lack  of  economy,  insufficient  prep- 


aration of  students  for  advanced  work  In 
graduate    and    proIesslonAl    helds,    and    the 

gradual  and  cuutlnulng  fragmentation  of 
individual  disciplines  to  the  point  that  the 
srhi.l.ar  has  frequently  becc«ne  a  specialist 
who  knows  more  and  more  alx)ut  less  and 
less." 

The  Ithaca  plan  points  out  that  elective 
offerings  during  a  student's  undergraduate 
years  are  often  so  scattered  that  he  comes 
to  graduate  achool  with  InsuSicent  prepara- 
tion in  both  per.eral  education  and  trie  basic 
knowledge  in  his  major  field.  "Some  colleges 
with  fewer  tiian  1  500  Btudenu«;.  for  example, 
ofler  as  many  as  40  biology  courses."  the  re- 
port says:  this  may  lead  an  undergraduate 
majoring  In  biology  Uito  concentrated  ape- 
ciaiisiati  >n  In  plant  physiology  while  leaving 
g.Tps  in  his  basic  knowledge  of  the  field. 
The  graduate  school  must  fill  those  gaps. 

I'haca  College  bluntly  attrlbutee  some  of 
these  fallings  to  Interdepartmental  rivalries 
which,  for  exam{)le.  make  the  government 
and  history  departmenu  argue  over  which 
shall  teaclj  inUTnaUonai  relations,  with  Uie 
result  Uint  boUi  end  up  giving  practically 
the  same  course  It  describes  as  window 
dre»w!ng  the  Ir-.troductlnn  of  courses  In  the 
«>«vrl!er  days  of  competition  for  students 
And  11  conchjdee  that  the  resultant  currlcu- 
I'.rn  has  become  toe  expensive  to  handle  and 
thai  U.K)  much  valuable  energy  Is  thus  di- 
verted to  an  ecun(.>mlc  struggle  for  survival. 

asQuuics  cotntsn 

The  Ithaca  plan,  to  counter  this  trend, 
will  require  all  studcnu  in  each  of  these 
^■,<i^  .1  .i.c-;,.^ —science  soclnl  aclence,  and  tlie 
h.iu.unii.ib-  to  take  a  required  curriculuni. 
covering  general  education  plus  the  basic 
knowled;'e  of  the  special  area,  during  their 
first  3  years  Thit  is  followed  by  a  concen- 
tration in  the  special  field  of  interest  dur- 
ing tlie   foarth    year. 

Tlius.  ail  science  sttident*  fwith  a  sllpht 
variation  for  physicists)  will  study  the  same 
ei^entlal  courses  In  biology,  chemistry,  and 
mathematics,  pliis  1  year  each  of  We.stern 
civiii.'atlon.  literature,  American  history  and 
philosophy  They  also  must  complete  a 
se-  ond  coilpg-e-level  year  of  a  foreign  lan- 
fr.i^r  a'ter  havlne  completed  2  years  of 
laneuage  study  In  hieh  school.  Actually,  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  plan's  lan- 
pujige  requiren:ients  are  not  kept  too  low. 
In  view  of  the  Increasing  demand  for  lin- 
guistic abilltv  among  scier.tlste.  In  their 
fourth  year  the  science  students  will  have 
the   option   to  specialize   In   their   field 

All  the  ronsclence  student*  will  be  re- 
quired to  tiike  a  cIo«;ely  related  3-year  sweep 
of  world  history,  literature  and  phlloc'-^phy. 
remfnroed  by  such  additional  requi.-ed 
courses  as  economic  theory,  the  history  of 
political  thought  and  compar.itlve  govern- 
ment On  the  srlonce  side  the  non.«!cienre 
students  are  to  eret  only  1  year  ol  biology. 
and  it  might  be  aj^ked  whether  this  is 
enouph.  The  f<">urth-year  option,  partly 
ti:t->ri:.l  and  partly  seminar,  will  be  In  the 
special  fields  such  as  history,  government, 
economics,  literature,  philosophy,  or  foreign 
lanruages. 

TTTE     TARCFTS 

Ail  students  will  be  required  to  t,^ke  an 
extxjsitory  WTltlng  course  in  which  student^s 
would  learn  to  work  with  content  based 
upon  their  other  courses.  Students  will  be 
assigned  extensive  summer  reading. 

Tlie  Ithaca  plan  aims  at  goals  which  have 
become  new  targets  of  American  higher 
education  1 

(1)  It  hopes,  by  Intensified,  cohesive 
study  during  the  first  3  years,  to  oflfer  senior 
courses  at  a   hlgher-than-usual  level. 

(2)  By  reducing  the  number  of  course 
ofTerlngs,  It  will  save  faculty  manpower,  in- 
crease faculty  salaries,  and  use  teachers  to 
better  advantage. 


In  higher  education,  as  In  meet  human  en- 
deavor, there  is,  of  course,  a  tendency  to 
make  a  virtue  of  necessity.  The  catalogs  of 
two  decades  ago  showed  good  educational 
reasons  why  the  elective  system,  with  a 
weaJth  of  courses  to  chcxjee  from,  was  an 
escape  from  the  educational  straitjacket. 
The  pendulum  swung  t<i  the  extremes  de- 
plored In  the  Ithaca  report.  Now  it  is  swing- 
ing back.  It  Is,  of  course.  Important  to 
guard  against  new  extremee — Just  as  it  Is 
Important  to  keep  in  mind  that  Ithaca  Is 
spe.aklng  for.  ajid  at>out.  the  small  college 
of  1,500  students — not  the  university  which 
can  support  a  greater  choice  of  coursee  with- 
out watering-down  quality. 

But  the  trend  toward  depth  rather  than 
fragmentation  Is  sound,  even  though  dollar 
and  enrollment  presauree  gave  birth  to  It. 
Institutions,  like  people,  often  rto  their  best 
thinking  under  the  pressure  of  neceMlty. 


THE  LATE  ADM.  ROSS  T.  McrNTIRE 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr,  President,  the  recent 
death  of  Adm.  Roas  T.  Mclntlre,  the  flrst 
ChAlrman  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Phjrsically  Hand- 
icapped. 1947-54,  recalls  the  start  of  the 
Nation's  program  to  meet  emplosonent 
problems  faced  by  handicapped  persons. 
Including  a  quarter  of  a  million  World 
War  II  disabled  veterans, 

MaJ  Gen.  Melvin  J.  Maa5,  USMCR. 
retired,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Mclntire  as 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Committee, 
saidi 

Roes  Mclntlre  was  the  bone  and  sinew 
of  the  President's  Committee  from  Its  be- 
ginning. In  l-iis  quiet  but  forceful  way  he 
engineered  the  foundations  of  the  program 
that  today  has  captured  the  Imaglnaflon  of 
minions  He  was  not  only  a  great  Navy 
surgeon  general  and  a  great  leader  of  the 
Am.erlcan  Red  Cross  blood  program,  but  he 
was  a  great  .American  and  an  Inspiration  to 
all  privileged  to  work  with  him. 

Gen  Graves  B.  Erskine,  tJSMC,  re- 
tired, now  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Special  Operation.?,  praised 
Dr.  Mclntire  as  a  person  who  helped 
the  handicapped  to  be  understood  and 
a  man  who  gave  the  Committee  a  very 
high  degree  of  leadership. 

General  Erskine  was  Administrat-or  of 
the  Retraining  and  Reemplo.vment  Ad- 
ministration, from  which  Uie  Commit- 
tee originat^'d. 

Robert  Ramspeck,  tice  president  of 
Eastern  Airlines,  a  former  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Committee,  said: 

During  one  early  period  when  Dr  Mcln- 
tlre was  Chai.'-man  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee, It  w.is  m.y  pn\ilege  to  work  very 
closely  with  him  after  he  had  named  me 
Vice  Chairman,  and  Chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Conunittee. 

I  came  to  know  and  appreciate  his  deep 
Interest  and  feeling  for  tlie  probiems  of  the 
handicapped  and  to  appreciate  how  muf^h 
of  his  time,  talents,  and  energy  he  put  into 
the  program. 

Dr  Mclntire  was  Cochairman  of  the 
People-to-People  Committee  for  the 
Handicapped  and  had  presided  at  a 
committee  meeting  tlie  Friday  before  his 
death. 

Edward  L.  Keenan,  now  Chief  of  Man- 
power for  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization,  former  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  and 
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fonner  Chairman  of  the  early  Federal 
Interagency  Committee  on  the  Handi- 
capped said : 

In  the  old  days  when  thla  Committee  waa 
first  getting  started.  Dr.  Mclntire  was  a  tre- 
mendous help.  He  brought  people  into  the 
Committee  from  outalde  to  give  It  prestige. 

Perhaps  an  example  of  E>r.  Mclntire's 
grasp  of  the  problem  was  contained  In 
an  address  he  made  before  the  annual 
meeting.  November  4.  1948,  when  he 
said: 


January  26 


His  dedicated  life  and  distinguished 
service  to  humanity  stand  as  a  challenge 
and  an  inspiration  to  men  of  science  and 
to  men  of  good  will  everywhere. 


Our  Job  la  to  find  ways  and  means  to 
channel  from  these  organizations  that  you 
set  up  In  private  industry  •  •  •  means  of 
rehabilitation  and  the  training  and  prepara- 
tion of  men  and  women  for  employment. 

Thla  Committee  must  find  positive  means 
of  providing  the  channels  that  will  not  only 
promla«  a  man  a  Job  but  get  him  one. 

Bom  in  Salem.  Oreg..  in  1889,  Dr. 
Mclntire  received  his  medical  decree 
from     Willamette     University     Medical 

School— now  the  University  of  Oregon 

in  1912.  He  was  commissioned  as  as- 
sistant surgeon  in  1917  and  became  chief 
of  the  Navy's  Bureau  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  with  rank  of  rear  admiral  in 
1938.  He  served  as  Surgeon  General  of 
the  U.S.  Navy  throughout  World  War  II 
and  was  directly  responsible  for  the  plan- 
ning and  practical  application  of  the 
vast  program  of  medical  care  and  sup- 
ply for  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  dur- 
ing the  war. 

He  was  awarded  the  three  stars  of  a 
vice  admiral  in  1944.  2  years  before  his 
retirement. 

Admiral  Mclntire  also  served  as  per- 
sonal  physician  to  the  late  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

After  his  retirement  from  the  Navy  he 
was  national  director  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  blood  program  for  several 
years. 

He  served  the  final  years  of  his  life  as 
executive  director  of   the  International 
College    of    Sursreons,    an    organization 
with  13,000  members  representing  64  na- 
tions.    Under  Admiral  Mclntires  lead- 
ership the  college  continued   to  play  a 
major  role  in  many  of  the  exciting  sur- 
gical and  medical  developments  of  re- 
cent years.    Under  Admiral  Mclntire  the 
college  continued  to  be  a  valuable  in- 
strument for  helping  to  extend  the  gift 
of  better  health  and  longer  life  to  many 
peoples  in  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world. 

When  Admiral  Mclntire  was  laid  to 
rest  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery  a 
Navy  chaplain  in  a  simple  funeral  ora- 
tion said  that  words  could  not  do  full 
Justice  to  the  life  of  Ross  Mclntire  but 
rather  that  he  would  charge  the  audi- 
ence with  the  kind  of  message  the  ad- 
miral would  want  to  give: 

If  you  would  honor  ma,  curry  on  tha  work 
In  which  wa  hava  b««n  enga<jod.  y^ju  who 
mlniftar  to  tha  body  and  to  tha  mind. 

Admiral  Mclntire  wm  my  «ood  friend 
•nd  hlj  dcftth  l»  a  personal  loaa  to  me 
But  more  than  this,  Admiral  Mclntires 
di-ath  Is  a  loM  to  our  entire  Nation  far 
he  WAS  a  dfdioat«d  public  servant 
throu«h  many  years  of  war  and  peare 
and  hi  was  ever  the  champion  of  med- 
i^a)  rare  and  better  health  tor  ail  our 
people, 


"I  SPEAK  FOR  DEMOCRACY"— ESSAY 
BY  TOM  CASTEN,  OF  WINDSOR 
COLO. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  a 
young  man  from  Windsor.  Colo,  put 
forth  some  excellent  and  stimulating 
thoughts  in  his  prize-winning  Slate  en- 
try in  the  1959-60  "Voice  of  Democracy'" 
contest  sponsored  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Broadcasters  He  is  Tom 
Casten.  17  years  old.  a  student  at  Wind- 
sor High  School.  Next  month  his  en- 
try will  be  judged  along  with  contest 
winners  from  the  other  49  States. 

His  community  and  State  have  added 
reason  to  be  proud  of  Tom,  as  he  i.s  one 
of  the  50  outstanding  Boy  Scout^s  and 
Explorers  representing  the  various  States 
who  will  participate  in  ceremonies  hon- 
oring the  golden  amiiversary  of  Scoutmg, 
in  Washington  early  in  February. 

I  ask  unanimoys  consent  to  have  his 
essay,  T  Speak  for  Democracy."  printed 
m  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

1    SPT^K    T^-'R    Dfmocract 
(By  Tom  Ca^en.  Windsor.  Colo.) 
Seventeen   years   ag  -  a   Imbv  boy  took  his 
nrst  look  at  the  world      N.  w    this  same  boy 
is    givlr.?    yuu    h:s    idetts    on    the    subject   of 
democracy      Seventeen    vfars   certainly   Isnt 
a  very  long  time  to  formui.ite  a  strong  opin- 
ion  about  something   a,s   abstract    and   com- 
plex as  a  system  of  government      Bvit  wait 
you    do    not    know    wh.u    has    caused    these' 
opinlDns  to  form.     In  17  years,  this  boy  has 
never    been    deprived    of    food,    shelter     or 
security— the    three    basic    wants    of    man. 
Yes.  I  am  Lh:s  boy.  and  I  do  have  oplnl.,njs 
aljout  my  Governnieut.     That  is  why  I  speak 
for  democrac-.-. 

But   why  shr,u:d   I   tell   you   about  democ- 
racy?    M,  it  of  you  have  had  more  than   17 
years    to   learn   ab-ut   it.     Everybody    knows 
of  the  advantages  of  this  system— or  do  they? 
I>:.es  every jne  ai>preclate  the  fre^-dom   in- 
volved when  he  buys  an  Issue    ,f  some  paper' 
D.-«s  everyone  kn.^w  how  fortunate  he  is  to 
be   able   to   read    the    words    of    s   me    editor 
who  is  soundlr.a;  o.*T.  because  the  city  he  lives 
in  says  that  he  mu-st  put  a  leash  on  his  dog' 
I>Jes  everyone  realize  how  fortunate  he  Is 
In  being  iUiuwed  to  chcx^ee  his  own  religion? 
How  db<3ut  the  treatment  he   will   receive 
If   he    Ls   accused   of    breaking   a    law?      D^ea 
everyone    app.-eclate    this    freedom? 

I  could  continue  with  similar  quosM on.? 
but  each  would  be  answered  with  'Sure  I 
already  kmw  ab<-iut  tha*  "  B'lt  what  if  I 
asked,  Are  you  really  to  die  for  dTnoornry '  • 
The  answer  might  «ti::  be  ye.  My  U,id  and 
my  unc:e«,  alo;,({  with  sevpral  mi:ilon  •  "ip' 
mm  were  on  the  battlefield  prepared  u>  d.e 
dcpHdlnif  democnry 

But  I  don  t  a*k  y  .u  to  d;e  l  oak  rT-.orc  I 
Mk  you  to  live  for  fl^morr.u-y  ;  „^|,  y  „,  t„ 
ba  amr.ng  th*  j>«K.pi.  who  compo.e  nnd  ,  ,n- 

trol  n\iT  an-rnnrrnry 

1  fl  m  t  ii[)#Ak  in  ord^f  to  .how  yo-i  tho 
b«.n<.nt>.  of  our  »y.t*rn  You  cin  ««»  iupiu 
t"Tr,ur^p\t  Uathrr  I  wnuU)  nxH  you  lo  loo), 
»t  ,.M  b-n.nu  .hin),  n.v.H  u„rn  ^,u]  Ml^^ 
rt-«ll^ftU  your.»lf  u,  fBUi,,,,,^  u.«tn  J  „•), 
rrt,  u,  f^  ,,rou,|  of   ihi.  .y»i„n  ,„d   ^  ni,i 

TUm   worl.l    u    »r.n<).    un   of    f„,„y   rlt„,„,,t 

P»"lHa        „,lf.«       It.fal;    ^„,,,,       „,,,,       ,,,     ,^  ,,      ,     , 

•"""'  *"'"  '"''  -"»-  .'-- I,  ...o  .unli' 


rather  thoughtless  If  you  do  not  speak  for 
dem  <racy.  the  selfish  and  the  thouKhtless 
pe.  i)le.  who  never  shut  up,  wlU  be  heard 
Democracy  wiU  reflect  the  image  of  the  peo- 
ple who  control  It  I  a.sk  v  >u  to  live  for 
democracy,  so  that  thla  Iraage  will  be  a  good 
one.  ever  Improving.  Any  one  of  us  will  do 
very  little,  but  coUectlvely.  we  wUl  keep  our 
wonderful  system.  I  want  this  system  t, 
stay  Intact  and  grow,  twcause  I  have  lived 
17  happy  years,  and  I  would  like  to  live  70 
more.  But  there  Is  more  Involved  than  per- 
sonal enjoyment. 

Someday,  another  boy  will  be  h>orn  many 
boys  and  girls  will  be  born;  one  m,,y  even 
bear  my  name.  But  it  makes  no  difference 
I  want  this  boy  to  be  able  to  enjoy  Ulc  the 
same  way  I  am  able  to  enjoy  life.  I  wnru 
him  to  be  allowed  to  drive  a  car,  to  hunt 
and  fish,  to  worship  as  he  pleaaes,  to  have 
food  and  shelter,  and  security,  and  most  im- 
portant, to  be  allowed  to  express  his  ideas 
freely.    ThU  is  why  I  spe.-ik  f  >r  dcnicjcracy 


ECONOMIC    REGULATION    OF    THE 
ALASKA   RAIIJiOAD 
Mr    BARTLE-rr      Mr    President,  has 
the  business  of  the  morning  hour  been 
concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Cl.^rk  in  the  chair>.  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  closed. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr  Pre.^ldrnt  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1508)  to  provide  for  eco- 
nomic regulation  of  the  Alaska  Railroad 
under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  Mr  President  1 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Thf 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICflR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  is  in  the 
form  of  a  committee  amendment 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Piesident  the 
bill  S.  1508  amends  the  legislation  which 
created  the  Alaska  Railroad  so  as  to  pro- 
^^^^th^t  180  days  after  the  enactment 
of  the  bill  the  Alaska  Railroad  shall  be 
made  subject  to  part  I,  pertaining  to  the 
regulation  of  railroads,  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  related  act.s  inriud- 
m„-  thp  Safety  Appliance  Acts,  the  Boilrr 
Inspection  Act,  the  Employer  LinbUiiy 
Act  and  otlxrs. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provide,  that  np- 
P'.cab.o  natutea  regulating  intrastate 
transportation  enacted  by  the  f^ti.te  of 

.^!h  •  •!!*"  'J'P^^   ^  '^^  ^'"X"   Hall- 
road  a«  though  privately  owned 

Th*.  b)!|  ),  fnl'nrnd  fo  nt  \hn  Ah.M<« 
"'•'"";''  '"  '*'■:•  ^  •  f-orn  t),<-  )uM«<||r. 
'  "'  "'  "  '  '•  •  '  '"'''  Commnrr  Cnm- 
rii  ■  i  Ui  •;  .  r.r,  ,.^«,iv  f,„.  ninnnval  by 
'"•'I  •""!>  of  ,u,v  .-xifiioloM  of  Ihfl  mil. 
'■""'I  ,1  n|,,Muv..l  of  Ihr  lr«UftM<;fl  of  M- 
<"Jf  .'h  .-.  I,y  It.,.  luu.Mjfld 

Kurih     !i,     ,.,     th«     rntrmfftU     Cnm- 
m,C9    L  mun^nnUm    |«    adfriotij.hrd    in 
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establishing  accounting  requirements 
for  the  Alaska  Railroad  to  consider  the 
needs  of  other  named  Govermncnt 
agencies. 

The  free  pass  provisions  of  the  pres- 
ent law  are  proposed  to  be  superseded 
by  the  free  pass  provisions  of  part  I  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  passage  of  the 
proposed  legislation  will  bring  more 
consistency  to  the  regulatory  pattern  of 
transportation  in  Alaska.  At  present, 
motor  carriers,  water  lines,  and  others 
engaged  in  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce in  surface  transportation  are 
subject  to  ICC  regulation.  It  is  only 
simple  justice  that  the  Alaska  Railroad 
should  be  given  the  same  mea.sure  of 
regulation  as  the  privately  owned  car- 
riers which  are  engaged  m  serving 
Alaska  and  with  which  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road competes.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  is  suited  for  the  job 
of  regulation  through  its  long  experi- 
ence in  the  field 

Quite  recently  the  Alaska  Railroad 
announced  a  freight  rate  increase. 
Only  this  morning  I  received  a  letter 
from  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Bennett,  which  said  in  part: 

We  are  told  that  if  the  railroad  were  sub- 
ject to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  It  is 
virtually  certain.  If  not  altogether  certain, 
that  no  public  hearing  would  be  scheduled. 

After  receivmg  that  letter.  I  called  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
talked  with  a  member  of  that  agency, 
and  was  informed  that  since  approxi- 
mately 70,000  requests  for  rate  changes 
come  before  the  ICC  annually,  naturally 
public  hearings  are  not  held  with  respect 
to  an  overwhelming  majority  of  such  re- 
quests. But  farther,  and  more  perti- 
nently, I  was  informed  that  if  a  public 
hearing  were  demanded  m  the  case  of 
the  Alaska  Railroad,  for  example,  by 
the  State  government,  it  is  highly  un- 
likely— altogether  improbable,  in  fact^ — 
that  the  ICC  would  not  accede  to  such  a 
request 

In  this  connection.  I  beheve  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Hon.  Fred 
Seaton.  has  recognized  the  public  in- 
terest by  agreeing  to  hold  a  public  hear- 
ing  in  Alaska,  or  perhaps  more  than  one 
hearing,  before  the  increase  is  made 
effective.  In  this  regard.  I  should  say 
that  hf  is  more  mindful  of  the  economy 
of  Alnska  than  was  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Board  in  its  recent  action  concern- 
ing ocean  freight  rates 

Mr  Piosidrnt.  minority  views  were 
filed  on  the  bill  under  consideiatlon.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sont  to  inriiide  In  the 
Record  wi  li  my  lemniks  a  .-iHtcment 
which  uwc-  tl.p  (u  I'umontJi  a«ain.st  the 
bill  and  als.)  i.'i\e.  rriN  irplv 

Tliere   being    no   oblectlnn,    the   Mnto- 
ment   w  om   r>Tf|nicd   to  be  primed   in   tlie 
Kecuhd.  ua  follows 
AllOt'MKNT*    *Nn     AM«'Arnc     rn     Inior     Asm  - 

M»««t'l    A'MIN«t     llM-l    lAIKiN      t'MlIB    '•)       l.'idM 
<»r   1  »!►    Af  ^^H  S    IMII  HM«t( 

Th»  MrKumri  m  n(/,Mi<><   f^ifiilnt U;>i  niirt  the 

HmtWf'"     t<i       liP     lit  K    Kuril  U     lire     (IVell     Ih     oe 

A        A'l'     .11        .Of     I. I     ii|i||ii<:ll  I'    M     til     fpgllln'  I'.ll 

Msniiii>i\     1/       u,i.     I>r|.<«f  iftieiii     if     iUt     I'l- 
i9TUit 

I      Ari/oiiieiil       'I'), I.    Aln«hn     MliUfon/1    I*    ..p. 

•rutoii  ..B  ..  iMiUite  MrviM  in  much  nt  -  ■>>,$ 


manner  as  a  municipally  owned  electric 
plant  and  consequently  does  not  require 
regulation 

Answer:  The  comparison  of  the  operation 
of  the  Ala.<;ka  Rralroad  to  that  of  the  mu- 
nicipally owned  electric  plant  Is  particu- 
larly inept  and  Inaccurate.  A  municipallv 
owned  plant  is  controlled  locally  and  not 
by  Interests  several  thousands  of  miles 
away.  The  Alaska  Railroad  is,  in  fact,  sub- 
ject to  absentee  control  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  located  In  Washington  F\ir- 
ther  evidence  that  the  Alatka  Railroad  is 
not  controlled  locally  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  municipally  owned  electric  plant  is 
demonstrated  In  the  Anchorage  hearings  on 
October  24,  1959.  in  which  the  General 
Manager  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  stated  that 
he  was  not  aware  that  a  general  rate  in- 
crease was  being  planned.  A  rate  increase 
was  announced  Christmas  Eve  to  be  effec- 
tive January  25.  1960.  The  following  col- 
loquy from  the  record  demonstrates  this 
point: 

Page  109: 

"Senator  Bartlett  Now,  Is  any  considera- 
tion being  given  now  as  to  a  general  rate 
increase? 

Mr  Manlet.  No,  sir." 

Page  112: 

-Senator  BARTi.rrr.  So  your  situation,  then. 
Is  that  even  with  this  loss  of  oil  revenue, 
your  operating  revenues  are  In  a  satisfac- 
tory state,  even  though  not  as  high  as  you 
would  desire:  and  that  you  foresee  no  need 
In — If  the  future  Is  as  the  recent  past — for  a 
general  rate  increase? 

•Mr  Anderson.  That's  my  Idea;  yes,  Mr. 
Senator. 

"Senator  Babtlett.  Thank  you,  Mr  Ander- 
son " 

The  Manager  of  the  Alaska  Raih-oad  on 
January  22.  1960,  stated  that  the  proposed 
Increases  were  Indefinitely  postponed,  and 
that  hearings  would  be  held  In  Alaska  on 
the  Increases.  No  date  has  as  yet  been  set 
lor  the  hearings. 

2.  Argument:  Rates  are  already  as  low  as 
management  can  make  them  whlie  still 
covering  costs  and  under  the  terms  of 
S.  1508,  Alaska  Railroad  rates  may  be  pushed 
higher  with  serious  harm  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Alaska's  resources,  particularly  if  a 
fair  return  on  Investment  is  to  be  achieved. 

Answer:  It  has  not  been  proven  but  only 
stated  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  management 
of  the  Alaska  Railroad  that  rates  are  as  low 
as  management  can  make  them  and  still 
cover  costs  of  operation  and  that  to  push 
rates  higher  would  cause  serious  harm  to  the 
development  of  Alatka.  Regulation  of  rates 
Involves  not  only  the  absolute  level  of  the 
rates  but  the  distribution  of  the  costs  of 
transportation  by  establishing  rates  to  apply 
among  the  various  Items  of  freight  and 
localities  In  other  words,  rate  relation- 
ships as  between  ports,  between  inland 
destination,  and  between  Items  of  trnfRc.  are 
often  as  Important  as  the  absolute  level  of 
frclpht  charges  in  dollnrs  and  reiits  These 
mfttters  are  for  an  experienced  regulatory 
b'><:iy  to  handle  that  takes  lnt<i  acrouiit  not 
rir.'.y  the  welfare  of  the  Alacka  Rnllroad  but 
the  genern;  p\ibi'.f  interest  inriudlng  the 
lnfere«ts  of  other  form*  of  tr.innjX)rt.«tlon 
compellng  with  the  Alaska  Riillrond  It 
ihould  l>i'  rr;'rr:i'ort  t?i()!  there  lo  lU'thliiK 
In  ihp  !■  uos'H'f  Commerce  Act  Ihnt  wnuui 
t'fuilrr  I.  ;  -r  ri'tvirn  on  thp  InveptniPiit  of 
Die  ANitii,  Mil  roRd  Hurt]  n  rpf|iilrpmrfii 
wi«  loj-rii  II,  thr  in»  ))y  tiie  Trannporlnt  Ion 
A' I  ;  ]'ij"  iMit  «aii  Mrlrtpd  from  t.bp  jiiw  hv 
the    VfDrri/f  'tr\    Trwiinjvirt.nllon   Art    of    lii,i:( 

'  All'  ioriii  'Mxit  hiirher  ri»te»  nu  ii)i> 
A  n'kn  Mil  '  'Bd  Hilght  in\)»0  dlv^felofi  of 
"|»"i'     '  '   •«•(     tfnnti'  't'ntl'ti    ftiedin      lint* 

|.<Oiii,i,-    i.y      alil|i|»f*     Wllh"l((      IftlpfdVllig     Ui» 
fnlf.i.ilo     f,rl     (finf^'lli     ii«ef     llitijt 

Ai.twrt  {i  ic  ifii*  ihnl  hli;ti«r  >itlB«  cert' 
*rnllX  (iNtOft  itl«rftl")i  of  iriifn^'  1/1  M'ili)«ill> 
1'ff«,  pdUi-Ini/  111*  flilliprr*  Whn  (iililllio*  to 
•t)*p  with  the   111  .    j.wiiiiiion  tt.u*' III  y   httvinij 


the  higher  rates  to  bear  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  cost  throtogh  the  rates  they  pay.  In 
view  of  this  simple  economic  fact,  it  Is'  both 
amazing  and  alarming  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  did  not  hold  pubhc  hearings  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  effect  the  Increase  in 
railroad  rates,  announced  to  become  effective 
January  25.  1960,  would  have  on  the  Alaska 
Railroad  and  Eh.ppert,  using  It.  If  the  ICC 
had  had  jurisdiction,  public  hearings  would 
have  been  held  to  make  a  record  tn  which 
the  economic  effect  on  both  the  shippers  and 
the  railroad  could  be  determined.  It  is 
gratifying  to  learn  that  shortly  before  it 
became  effective  the  increase  was  suspended 
and  announcement  was  made  of  a  public 
hearing  on  the  subject  at  a  time  to  be  an- 
nounced later 

4  Argument:  That  the  present  sysum  of 
fixing  rates  on  the  Alaska  Railroad  through 
the  administrative  control  cf  the  Interior 
Department  has  provided  shippers  with  a 
reasonable  rate  structure  and  has  assisted 
in  the  development  of  Alaska;  consequently, 
the  shippers  and  the  general  public  would 
not  be  benefited  by  Imposing  on  the  Alaska 
Railroad  the  additional  expense  mvuAed  in 
dealing  with  a  regulatory  agency,  unless  a 
need  for  regulation  by  an  outside  agency  can 
be  shown. 

Answer:  It  is  only  within  the  opinion  of 
the  Interior  Department  that  the  admini- 
strative control  exercised  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  in  Washington  has  provided 
shippers  with  reasonable  rates.  It  should  be 
reiterated  that  rate  relationships  as  between 
forms  of  traffic  and  localities  are  technical 
matters  that  can  be  handled  adequately  o:.Iy 
by  an  experienced  regulatory  body  "  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  does  not  have  the 
expertise  for  regulating  rates  that  ICC  has 
gained  because  of  its  function  in  the  regula- 
tory field  since  1887 

In  other  words,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Is  a  member  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  with  numerous  custo- 
dial and  other  rel;ited  functions  in  the  area 
In  which  he  operates.  The  Secretary  s  duties 
are  different  from  those  required  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The 
Commission  is  expert  in  regulatory  matters 
which  require  hearing,  careful  weighing  of 
the  evidence,  and  decisions  that  take  into 
account  the  various  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  designed  to  foster  fair 
treatment  for  carriers  and  the  public  alike. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is,  at  present, 
In  his  regulation  of  the  Alaska  Railroad,  not 
bound  by  such  laws  Tlie  claim  of  additional 
expense  to  Interior  to  deal  with  a  regulatory 
agency  is  not  convincing  If  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  is  giving  adequate  attention  to 
regulrtlon  at  this  time,  the  expense  involved 
would  be  lessened  by  having  this  function 
taken  over  by  ai;  otitslde  regulatory  agency. 
6.  Argument-  That  if  regulation  by  an 
outslce  agency  is  to  be  considered.  Interior 
recorr.mends  that— no  legislation  be  enacted 
unlesf  it  also  specifies  definite  ratemaking 
standirds  to  guide  the  regulatory  process 
•  *  •  If  legislation  should  be  enacted  we 
recommend  that  Congress  determine  the 
ratcmnklng  Btandards  and  make  no  delega- 
tion of  fliithorny  to  the  ratemaking  body 
other  than  the  power  to  apply  »urh 
nt  nndiirdu 

Aimwer  Tlie  Intemtnfr  Commprce  Act  r»- 
tftbli»hr»  legmlntlve  »t*nflnrdii  tn  rover  thp 
pntirp  rPduliifnry  prorPM  inchidlnt  ratemflk- 
Itif  rnrt  I  of  thp  nf  1  In  uppriflrnDv  dpelHtiPd 
for  rPiiuliitl'in  of  rtillrofld*  nnrt  roritnln*  rmt 
oniv  nitpmwHiriB  ntBTidBrd*  but  UPhPrnl  ntntid- 
nrnn  \n  be  followpfl  by  fhP  f'ornmleplnti  In 
oMJPf  to  Jifotpcf  the  public  inlpfPkt  Jti  re- 
BBf/l  id  ()(•  nfifufn*f)l  111  JtilPrifif  thut  »  fnlf 
rplurri  woul/I  be  f»f(ntrp«l  i<h  lb*  Oovpf nfnetil 
|iivo»lifi«i(it  It)  UiP  AlttP>»*»  W.nllfo»0  »h»  t<C 
h»«  ktniod  tliMl  umh  n  rplurti  would  n/ii  tia 
lt^^u\f^<^  uiiilur  UC  Ifit*!  |»f»t«.iW/(i  of  ib« 
pftker.t  ItiW  H"*K.tr  )<i  It, Mire  l>.i'  (ha 
protuotloi.ul    ttoptiltt    uf    lUt    A.  .t.  .1    li     ...     ..U 
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and  lt«  MTTle*  to  the  military  shall  be  given 
due  consideration  In  eetablljbing  the  gen- 
eral level  ot  rates,  and  to  tnstire  that  the 
private  shipper  In  Alaska  will  not  have  to  as- 
sume a  disproportionate  share  of  this  bur- 
den, an  appropriate  amendment  to  S.  1508 
Is  being  offered. 

6.  Argument:  That  because  of  Its  statu- 
tory direction  to  support  the  Alaska  Military 
Establishment,  the  railroad  Is  not  free  to 
operate  In  the  manner  normally  contem- 
plated for  regulated  Industries. 

Answer:  It  Is  true  that  the  railroad  service 
req\iired  for  the  military  Is  not  always  the 
same  as  that  rendered  to  private  Industry. 
The  regulated  railroads  of  the  United  States, 
however,  render  service  to  the  Military  Es- 
tablishment under  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  without  requiring  any  special  dispensa- 
tion for  the  military  other  than  section  22 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  that  allows 
the  Defense  Department  to  receive  free  or 
reduced  rates  from  railroads  without  regard 
to  the  regulatory  process.  There  Is  no  reason 
why  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  which  Im- 
poses few  restraints  on  the  actual  physical 
operation  of  the  railroads,  cannot  be  applied 
to  the  Alaska  Railroad  as  well.  Any  opera- 
tions required  for  the  benefit  of  the  military 
would  not  be  hindered  by  that  law 

7.  Argument:  That  S  15C8  might  force  an 
unintended  change  In  the  railroad's  account- 
ing system  which  would  involve  additional 
cost. 

Answer:  Conferences  were  held  with  both 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  the  groups  con- 
cerned with  prescribing  standards  for  the  ac- 
counting system  of  the  Alaska  Railroad.  It 
was  ascertained  that  both  groups  wanted  ex- 
clusive authority  to  estabUsh  such  regula- 
tions. It  was  also  established  that  the 
uniform  system  of  accounts  required  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  could  be 
adjusted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  Accordingly,  au- 
thority to  prescribe  accounting  standards 
was  given  the  ICC  with  an  amendment  to 
the  original  bill  that  admonishes  the  Com- 
mission to  take  into  account  the  needs  of 
other  named  Government  agencies  In  estab- 
lishing accoxuitlng  standards  for  Alaska 
Railroad. 

B.  The  minority  views  on  S.  1508  embody 
the  following  objections  to  regulation  of 
Alaska  Railroad: 

L  Objection:  We  are  not  opposed  on  prin- 
ciple to  outside  regulation  of  the  Alaska 
Railroad,  provided  a  need  for  such  regula- 
tion can  be  shown.  However,  no  case  has 
been  made  to  show  the  necessity  of  such 
outside  regiiiaUon.  In  any  case,  the  rail- 
road Is  Immediately  under  the  administrative 
direcUon  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
If  any  complaints  against  railroad  practices 
or  policies  should  be  found  to  have  merit. 
changes  or  corrections  can  be  most  easily 
made  by  administrative  action  of  the  Secre- 
tary, without  the  Interposition  of  an  outside 
agency.  By  this  means,  the  conflict  of  Juris- 
diction and  policy  over  the  railroad  which  Is 
Inherent  in  the  bill  can  be  avoided. 

Answer:  This  argiunent  against  regulations 
assumes  that  the  Alaska  Railroad  is  best 
regulated  without  public  hearings,  without 
shippers  being  afforded  a  chance  to  be  repre- 
sented by  counsel,  and  that  admlnL-tratlve 
action  In  private  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
is  superior  to  the  time-honored  method  of 
action  after  hearing  those  with  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  proper  regulatory  action  to 
be  taken.  In  the  case  of  the  recent  pro- 
posed rate  increase,  to  be  effecUve  January 
25,  1960,  no  arrangements  were  made  LnlUaliy 
to  hear  complaints  in  order  that  changes  or 
corrections  can  be  most  easily  made  by  ad- 
ministrative action  of  the  Secretary  without 
the  interposition  of  an  outside  agency. 
Afterward  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  upon  re- 
quest. Instructed  the  Manager  of  the  Alaska 
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Railroad  to  postpone  Indefinitely  the  pro- 
posed Increases  and  to  hold  hearings  In 
Alaska. 

2.  Objection:  We  do  not  believe  as  a  mat- 
ter ct  principle  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  accept  State  regulation  of  the 
most  fundamental  aspects  of  the  operation 
of  any  Federal  agency.  It  Is  no  disrespect 
to  any  State  to  point  out  that  State  and 
Federal  objectives  may  conflict.  The  rail- 
road is  owned  by  the  Fe<leral  Government. 
It  represents  a  substantial  Investment.  Its 
operational  costs,  maintenance,  and  Im- 
provements must  ultimately  be  met  from 
the  Federal  Treasury  through  appropriations, 
if  they  cannot  be  met  out  of  rail.'oad  rev- 
enues. If  State  rPk^ul.'ition  should  result 
in  thrusting  losses  or  o^her  burdens  on  the 
railroad,  the  ^Vd^ral  Treasury  would  ulti- 
mately su.Ter  the  l.jss. 

Answer:  Alaska  Is  now  a  State  In  the 
United  States  and  should  have  the  authority 
of  all  EUih  sovereign  States.  Included  in 
that  authority  should  be  the  power  to  reg- 
ulate Intrastate  freight  rales.  In  these  days 
of  frequent  a.ssertlons  that  States  rights 
should  not  be  impaired.  It  should  be  a  rel- 
atively simple  matter  to  give  the  State  of 
Alaska  regulatory  authority  over  the  intra- 
state rates  that  shippers  must  pay  on  the 
Alaska  Railroad.  TTiere  are  ample  safe- 
guards In  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  that 
would  protect  the  Federal  Treasury  from 
extensive  losses  or  burdens  Imposed  by  in- 
trastate rates  prescribed  by  the  State  of 
Alaska  for  the  Alaska  Railroad  This  safe- 
gu.\rd  is  contained  in  the  requirement  that 
the  ICC  has  Jiu-lsdiction  over  and  mu.st 
declare  unlawful  intrastate  rates  that  Im- 
pose undue  burdens  on  Interstate  com- 
merce. This  provision  serves  to  allow  ICC 
to  require  States  to  Increase  their  Intrastate 
rates  to  adequate  levels  when  the  rates  are 
so  low  as  to  require  the  Interstate  shipper 
to  pay  more  than  a  fair  share  of  the  trans- 
portation costs. 

3  Objection:  Only  10  to  20  percent  of  th« 
tra.aic  of  the  railroad  Is  Interstate  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
In  a  letter  to  Senator  Macnx-son  of  February 
11.  1957.  the  Chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  said:  "In  our  opin- 
ion, economic  regulation  would  not  be  a  suc- 
cess if  50  percent  or  more  of  the  traffic  is  to 
be  exempt."  On  the  basis  of  this  advice  ICC 
regulation  of  Interstate  traffic  on  the  railroad 
would  be  a  meaningless  gesture. 

Answer:  The  ICC  in  a  subsequent  letter  to 
Senator  Magnl-son.  dated  June  16.  1959,  an- 
swers   this    objection.      The    letter    Indicates 
that  the  general  manager  of  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road, in  attempting  to  show  that  very  little 
Alaska  Railroad   traffic   would   be  subject   to 
ICC  regulation,  stated    that   "approximately 
90  percent  tonna^^ewlse — 80  percent  revenue- 
wise — of    the    traffic   of    the   Alaska   Railroad 
moves  on  local   billing. ••     The  minority   ap- 
parently Jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  be- 
cause of  traffic  moved  on  local  billing  that  it 
was  bound  to  move  In  Intrastate  commerce 
and  be  free  from  ICC  regulation  under  this 
bill.     As  pointed  out  in  the  ICC  letter,  the 
fact  of  local  billing  does  not  necessarily  in- 
dicate that  a  shipment  moves  in  intrastate 
commerce.     The    courts    have    held    on    this 
point  that  the  original  Intention  in  moving 
the  traffic  determines  whether  or  not  It  is  to 
be  considered  interstate  commerce. 

In  order  that  the  record  may  adequately 
disclose  the  ICC's  position  on  this  point.  I  in- 
tend at  the  proper  time  to  ask  for  inclusion 
in  the  RxcoRD  of  the  letter  of  June  16,  1959. 
to  Chairman  Macncson  from  the  Honorable 
Kenneth  H  Tuggle.  of  ICC. 

4.  Objection:  The  bill  contains  no  stand- 
ards or  statement  of  objectives  to  guide  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  In  Its  reg- 
ulatory function  In  any  way.  The  Depart- 
ment in  Ita  report  requested  Congress,  If 
the  bin  were  to  be  considered  favorably  to 
set  forth  such  standards,  but  the  committee 
declined  the  challenge. 


Answer  The  Interstate  Commerce  Act  u 
composed  of  standards  and  objectives  to 
guide  the  ICC  In  lis  regulatory  function.  In 
addition,  S  1508  makes  the  necessary  ad- 
justments In  the  act  to  allow  It  to  apply 
properly  to  the  Alaska  Railroad  by  providing 
that  there  be  no  restriction  on  securities 
Issued  by  the  railroad  nor  restrictions  on  its 
luiihorlty  to  expand  lu  lines.  A  further  ad- 
justment is  being  offered  In  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  Insure  that  the  ICC  will  take 
into  account  the  promotional  and  military 
aspects  of  the  railroad's  operations  In  order 
that  private  shippers  will  not  have  to  pay 
unduly  high  rates  to  subsidize  such  activi- 
ties. As  has  been  pointed  out.  the  Intersiate 
Commerce  Act  does  not  require  a  fair  return 
on  a  fair  value  of  the  Alaska  Railroads 
property.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  un- 
til the  standards  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  can  be  applied  to  the  Alaska  Railroad 
by  ICC,  rate  increases  may  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  without  notice 
or  hearing. 

5.  Objection:  The  minority  malntaln.s  that 
the  Railroad  Labor  Act  gives  employees  the 
right  to  strike,  and  that  the  right  to  sirlke 
against  the  Federal  Government  should  not 
be  granted  to  groups  of  Its  employees 

Answer:  The  amendment  offered  by  Sen- 
ator ScHOEPPn,.  dated  July  8,  1959,  Is  ac- 
ceptable, and  provides:  "On  page  8,  lines  9 
and  10,  strike  out  -Title  I  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  (45  UJS C,  sees.  15l-163i  ;'.- 

6  Objection:  The  minority  states  that 
solution  of  the  peculiar  regulatory  problems 
presented  by  the  Alaska  Railroad  Is  not  easy 
and  that  a  thorough  study  of  the  rates  by 
all  transportation  agencies.  botJi  within 
Alaska  and  between  Alaska  and  the  old 
States  should  be  made. 

Answer:  Solution  of  the  regulatory  prob- 
lems of  the  Alaska  Railroad  should  be  solved 
by  referring  them  to  a  competent  regulatory 
body  A  thorough  study  of  the  rates  of  the 
Alaska  Railroad  should  be  made  by  such  an 
expert  regulatory  body  In  preference  to  ac- 
tion by  a  study  group  that  Is  stalling  for 
time,  a  teclmlque  frequently  used  in  Wash- 
ington to  delay  decisions  on  Important  prob- 
lems In  the  last  few  years. 

7.  Objection:  We  know  of  no  subsUntlal 
complaint  against  the  present  mode  ot  reg- 
ulation of  the  railroad,  via  the  administra- 
tive authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior The  railroad  Is  a  public  service 
agency  The  Secretary,  Its  supervisor  is  « 
public  servant.  We  have  no  evidence  that 
any  complaints  against  railroad  practlcea 
have   been   neglected  by   the  Secretary. 

Answer:   Had  the  minority  sent  a  member 

to  Alaska  to  hear  the  testimony  concernin* 

the  regulation  of  Alaska  transportation  rates 

last  October  and  November,  they  would  have 

found  that  there  are  substantial  complaint* 

For    Instance,    the    port    of    Valdez    is    being 

throtUed    by    the    rates    eetablUhed    by    the 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  Alaska  Rail- 

road.     While    complaints    are    made,    many 

others  would  probably  be  made  If  there  were 

not    a    general    fear    of    retaliation    bv    the 

Alaska    Railroad.     The   Secretary   may'  be    a 

fine  public  servant  but  his  backtjround  and 

the   laws    under   which    he   operates   do    not 

qualify  him  to  be  a  regulator  of  railroads. 

8.  Objection:  Since  the  Alaska  Railroad  is 
a  major  factor  In  the  transportation  network 
of  the  new  SUte,  and  since  most  of  Its  traffic 
cannot  in  any  case  be  brought  within  the 
regulatory  framework  of  the  ICC.  it  may  be 
that  the  most  acceptable  solution  to  thU 
unusual  problem  would  be  to  rely  upon 
the  Secretary  to  enforce  upon  his  subordi- 
nate agency  compliance  with  policy  direction 
from  Congress  and  tariff  adjustment  proce- 
dures which  parallel  ICC  requirements  even 
more  closely  than  they  do  now. 

Answer:  It  has  not  been  proved  that  moet 
of  the  traffic  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  cannot 
be  brought  within  the  reg\aat<jry  frame  of 
the    Interstate    Commerce    Act.      As    for    the 
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proposal  f<r  hanni;  \i\f  prr-cedures  of  r;;e 
Secretary  o.'  the  Interior  closely  j>ar.*'.>l  tb.Tis* 
<tf  the  Int«rFtate  C^^tr.me rc«  Conanussicn  in 
orttcr  to  g  ve  mi^re  sa'.:$r»ctory  regulation. 
It  should  b*  pointed  out  that  the  procedures 
stxmkl  be  thoae  oT  the  ICC  and  should  be 
•doUDtstered  by  the  Oommissjon  It  I5  -.x^te- 
vorthy  that  during  the  House  commtte* 
beanac>  on  this  tMxom  leKMMtiw.  a  Dep^-t- 
ment  of  Interior  wltiMaB  wmieliil  that  tiie 
ICC  give  sulnsory  opinions  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Inte.'-ior  which  he  could  accept  or  not 
This  admi&uon  of  the  r.e«>d  :..ir  re^iilat.i'^n  la 
oonstrucUve  Ther*-  ..^  r.  :.<*'<:  to  hare 
•dTlaory  opinions  b\  •.  .•  r  n.n.i.-j.on.  Pinal 
optnlona  by  an  ICC  .*. .  ::  t-  ;  .;.-.><i:c-t-on  In  the 
OnnJ  vmy  would  be   :..    :•'  «~atLsfactory. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  otjectlon  against  having  one  Gov- 
emment  sgency  regulate  another  is  without 
merit  Th«'  Int^rjtate  Conimerce  Cominie- 
slon  regulated  successfully  the  Federal  Bw^ 
Lines,  a  Government  owneid  operation,  for 
many  years  Ttx  Maritime  Commlwlon  reg- 
ulates Government  ships  in  regard  to  rates, 
and  the  pai-cel  post  rates  of  the  Post  OfBce 
Department  are  regulate<3  by  the  Interstate 
Commerre  Commission 

Mr  BAETLETT  Mr  President,  il  wa5 
also  stated  and  generally  agreed  to.  a5  I 
recall,  that  the  ICC  regulations  would 
not  be  aptropnale  if  more  than  50  p^r- 
cenl  of  th«'  railroad  s  traffic  were  intra- 
state in  ciaracter  A  witne*;^  for  the 
Ala.ska  railroad  stated  that  approximate- 
ly 90  perc«nt.  tonnagewise.  and  80  per- 
cent, re\eiiuewise,  of  the  lra3:c  of  tiie 
Alaska  Ra  Iroad  moves  on  local  billing. 

Mr  PreMdent  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  ha-e  printed  at  this  pomt  m  tiie 
Record  a  U  tter  dated  June  16,  1959,  writ- 
ten to  the  cliairn^.an  of  the  Committee 
on  Intel  state  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Wasli- 
inttcn  !M-  Magnuson'.  by  the  Honor- 
able Kenneth  H  Tuggle  at  liiat  ume  the 
Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Com.mission  in  which  answer  is  given  to 
the  con  ten  ion  that  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  railroad  p  busu;ess  is  mtrastate. 

There  be  Jig  no  objection,  the  'iCtter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

June  15,  1959. 
Hon    Waxkev  G.  llAMRwar. 
Chairman    I nt rrstmtt  mnd  Ftxreiffn  Ccrmmerce 
Committer,     US      Senate,     Waihin{;ton. 
DC 

HfiKB  SEN^Toa  M^G>f^•s'^N  During  the  hear- 
ings before  your  comrautee  in  May  1969  on 
the  three  A  aska  transportation  bills  recom- 
niended  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion (S  150'.  S  1508.  and  S  1509).  opposition 
to  S.  1508,  which  would  subject  the  Ala5ka 
Railroad  to  .he  Interstate  Cummerce  Act,  was 
advanced  bv  Mr  R  H  Anderson,  general 
manager  of  the  rallroitd. 

At  pa^  UK)  of  the  transcript.  In  the  para- 
graph numl>ered  3.  Mr  Anderson  expressed 
doubt  that  the  prop<.>sed  bill  wc  u;d  achieve 
lU  apparent  purpose  insofar  as  the  Alaska 
Railroad  is  concerned  In  attempting  to 
show  that  vi-ry  little  railroad  traffic  would  be 
subject  to  ICC  regulation,  he  stated  that  ap- 
proximately 90  percent  tonnagewise— 80  per- 
cent revenutwise — of  the  traffic  of  the  Alaska 
Railroad  moves  on  local  billing." 

We  agreed  with  thl."?  witness  as  to  the  intra- 
state nature  of  the  movement  of  coal  and 
some  f>etroleam  We  rocognl?*  also  that  mili- 
tary traffic  nilght  fall  under  section  22  of  the 
act.  We  do  not  question  the  accuracy  of  his 
statements  respecting  the  prop<-)rtlon  of  traf- 
fic now  moving  under  local  billing,  but  we 
submit  that  the  fact  of  local  billing  does  not 
necessarily  Indicate  that  a  shipment  moves 
in  Intrastate  commerce. 


O-  hf  -.  :a:  40C  C»00  to  500  000  tons  of  dry 
caxitv  pAV~:r.g  tt.rcu;gh  Alaskan  ports,  it  is 
e5-..n.,i-evl  ::.»:  i_<  much  a5  90  pe.-rent  oz 
'.•:  ■»  ;.-  w^  OOC'  tons  01  th:j  tragic  mAV 
be  *v.^■.^-■.  ;o  res-.ilAtion,  Sooae  oi  this 
tl.r  ..j:;-.  •.-.""..  »  u d  m.-'ve  mlsn^  by  trucks, 
but  s  :  -.e  p.,::  1  uld  be  h.vndle*!  by  the 
A":jvJka  r-;  .  -  ,.,d  M.-ev^ver  a  larig*  pat:  oi 
I...-  :    ..c-    would   fall  w.thm   the   ms:2u- 

Vi^-  .r-"'  ..:.^  mlscellanec'.is  cr-v.p  T^.ts  :? 
.  .:■  ■.  :.  vl-.  rated  proital;.?  -.t....*.-  r  -  •»!..  :-. 
UifTf  i&  BUx>tkg  oompe;:..  :.  l>e:arr  r.»il 
and  motor  carriers.  A  simi-u-  .^•.  .•.  .  *  ..ud 
likely  i>revail  In  some  d-^-rrr"  :  -.r,?  -.  ;.:.a^ 
clas&;fie<l  as  f orweLTde.'-  :  •  .  *  w  t  c  not 
tJeliere  the  Coountssi-  -  1:':  ^»-  ■  .  e-'f-c- 
tlvely  to  fulfill  Its  e\:~-.nc  ,  b-.^a:.,:.  to 
re^jlate  motor  carrif.-^  .-.  .<:!  rre:ght  few- 
warders  unless  the  rallTv^Ad  ;^v  u  subject  to 
tiie  Interstate  Commerce  Act 

The  tables  foUovlng  show  by  commodity 
groups  the  relative  Importance  of  the  com- 
mercial trai&c  hazkdled  by  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road in  terms  of  volume  and  of  revenue  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  manufactures  ai-.d 
miscellaneous  group  account*  for  about  60 
percent  of  the  tonnage  for  each  of  the  years 
shown.  The  revenue  furnished  by  this 
group  was  In  a  range  from  82  8  percent  of 
the  total  revenue  from  conunercial  tr!ir?.c  m 
1955  to  n  8  percent  m  1968  In  1968  for- 
warder traffic  produced  6  8  percent  of  the 
tonnage  and  l\3  percent  of  the  revenue 

The  Alaska  Railroad  rail  lin^  cu'load  'cirr.uf 
freight  traffic  bjr  commodity  groups,  as 
pfrnmts  of  total  cominercial  freight  rrre- 
nuf  tons.  1954-SS 
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Source:  Department  of  the  Interior,  "Reports  of  the 
Alaska  Railroad." 

At  page  161,  in  paragraph  No  4,  Mr, 
Anderson  quotes  from  a  letter  dated  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1957,  addressed  to  you  by  the  then 
Chairman  of  the  ICC.  as  follows  "In  our 
opinion,  economic  regulation  would  not  be  a 
success  if  60  percent  or  more  of  the  traffic  is 
Ul  be  exempt.  ■  This  statement  was  based 
on  conditions  obtaining  prior  to  statehood, 
and  was  followed  by  a  reference  to  our  pro- 
posal that  the  privilege  of  reduced  rates  for 
Government  shipments  on  traffic  to.  from, 
and  within  Alaska  except  In  time  of  war  or 
other  national  emergency  be  eliminated.  It 
was  based  on  the  assumption  that  section 
22  rates  were  being  negotiated  at  levels  sub- 
stantially below  those  for  commercial  traffic, 
and  that  military  and  other  exempt  traffic 
would  conlinvie  to  constitute  more  than  50 
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per.^r.:  .^  the  total  It  was  also  made  at  a 
t:.~.f  m-tr.  w*  r:Ad  reocsiai^naed  :h,*t  the 
C^iiiress  subsiantiallT  an:eiid   s<v..or.   -.2 

.^^  we  pxxn;«\i  cut  oa  p*i«  4o  ..:  tr.e  :-»n- 
scr-.;-.  c:  the  prwrct  he*r-.n.C5  .  .l-  -.- .  ;.xts^. Is 
s:  •..:._s  -.iiiLt  ijre  sunied  a;  rws-.it-r.v  <-.i.-:;.-* 
xr..  r.  r-i.::  r.  w.:t  respect  to  AlvskA  •.:;  t.e 
s.in.--  —\:.--rr  •.:  ^  t.:-w  rec'.ilated  ir.  :ii*  .-'^er 

•-^..s.:  r.s,-.es  t>f:r.c  -esr^tZAted  ty  Deter.**  oC- 
.?  urr*:.-  T  cv-ntrv-li-^  tie  mA>or  p..^- 
tion  c:  ^  tr-.r  -:  -  -.r.^Sltc  :::  A.AiXA  ^tx  r.  t 
•t  llef>ner>.<-:-.:;  .e.f.>  t-..:  o:.  :::.(  c-^ z::-j.r\  i..iv» 
■■"••d  ^^  .T  r.-.- :<■:::  ;  ^-r  c:v'.:,jLn  trf.cli:  rate 
Ivrsls  i  :  »..  m  ot-s  . :  cakmfrs 

As  military  traffic  to  and  frvm  Alaska  is 
no«  being  c«m<^  s-  rfepres*^!  rate  leveU  the 
•ppUcmtxm  of  sirv -,.>:.  .r:  >;.ov.:q  n;:  mterfrre 
w.tlv  errt.-::v#  pp^u  iv..^n  of  c.  n-.3;*.-c:*i 
T:-.<r  vj.vinie  ,  r  uiilitary  t.-Affl.-  TT.cve- 
15  Ocvrt- ..^iru:  This  is  indLAtrd  by  the 
-"-  :  :-  -.  :he  ieve;  or  !i>64  '.he  w;.trr- 
■.-  J"  .--■imed  by  nul.tjiry  tratisport  hAd 
;>.-.  ::o  perocnt  by  196T  and  43  pe^.-c*c; 
by  155? 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  supple-, 
ment  the  rev^.Yd  m  support  of  S  1508  it  we 
have  f.-»:'.->d  t.-  v^  ve*-  .vny  point  on  wh:ch  v^u 
need  c-..r  :.;.—.  .er  c  ^..menti?  we  shs-ll  be  glad 
to  give  :•  ,;r  immediate  attention 
R**p*s-.:  ..;:y  sutkn;.tted 

KrNNKTH  H.  TVcGur 

Mr  BARTLETT  Mr  President. 
aJong  the  same  line.  I  should  like  to  of- 
fer a  f'.irther  statement  on  the  matter, 
and  a^ic  iinanunous  consent  to  have  11 
printed  m  the  Rxcord  at  this  point. 

Tliere  being  no  objecuon.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the 
FlEcoRo.  as  follows: 

In  this  o,  nnect.on  I  have  read  several  Sti- 
preme  Court  and  U  S  court  of  appeals  deci- 
sions t>earing  u;x.^n  the  problem.  It  apr^eArs 
to  me  an  opinion  by  the  U  S  Court  of  Ap- 
pe.i;.v  :  -h  C-.r.u::  on  December  19  19M. 
^'i'  '  C  -.pvi':;  l-.c  V  P~i.^l:c  Smr.-v  Co»n- 
missxon  c*  Via*:  ft  al  195  F  2c!  252  ststes 
the  law  that  is  beuig  followed  st  the  present 
time  A  poruon  of  this  decision  is  set  cut 
below 

•The  legal  principles  which  guide  us  in  de- 
termining whether  an  intrastate  shipment  is, 
in  fact.  EUcb  or  is  a  continuing  part  of  an 
interstate  shipment  are  clear  and  well  de- 
fined The  difficulty  as  always  comes  when 
we  seek  to  apply  tliera  to  a  given  st^-.te  of 
facts  .Vs  stated  by  the  Supreme  Covirt  In 
I'lited  States  v  Ene  It  Co  380  CS  98  50 
S  Ct  61.  53.  74  L.  Ed  187.  the  nature  cf  the 
shiiiment  is  not  dependent  upon  the  ques- 
tion when  or  to  whom  the  title  passes  •  •  •• 
or  whetlier  the  transaction  is  Initiated  or 
ciim.pleted  under  a  local  bill  of  lading  which 
is  wholly  intrastate.  •  •  ••  nor  yet  by  the 
fact  that  there  m.sy  be  a  detention  t>efore  or 
after  the  shipment  on  the  local  bill  of  lad- 
ing.' If  there  is  a  continuing  Intent  that 
the  gotxis  shall  be  tranrported  until  they 
reach  a  designated  place,  the  entire  trans- 
portation is  a  continuin>:  one.  notwitlistand- 
lug  that  there  may  be  a  temporary  stoppage 
en  route  for  a  paxt.cuiar  purpose  In  M'al.'iig 
V  JacksonitUe  Paper  Co..  317  US  564.  63  S. 
Ct  332.  335  87  L  Ed  460.  the  Supreme  Court 
reaffirmed  these  principles  In  tlie  following 
language  If  the  halt  in  the  movement  of 
the  goods  is  a  convenient  intermediate  step 
In  the  process  of  getting  them  to  their  final 
destinations,  they  remain  "in  commerce"  un- 
til they  reach  those  jwlnts  '  " 

In  other  words,  the  cases  apj^ar  to  clearly 
hold  that  although  there  may  he  a  temporary 
stoppage  of  goods  en  route  to  a  particular 
place.  If  there  Is  the  Intention  of  the  parties 
that  the  goods  shall  be  transported  until 
they  reach  a  designated  place,  then  the  en- 
tire transaction  is  tied  together  and  would 
be  considered  as  interstate  commerce. 
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Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment.  I  send  the  amendment  to 
the  desk  and  ask  to  have  it  stated.  It 
Is  designated  "1-25-60 — B." 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     I  am  glad  to  yield 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Has  the  committee 
amendment  been  agreed  to? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  No.  I  am  offering 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  This  amendment  is  to 
the  committee  amendment? 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes. 
The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  to  the  committee  amendment 
will  be  stated. 

The  Lecislattvk  Clxrk.  It  Is  pro- 
posed to  amend  the  committee  amend- 
ment on  page  8  and  on  page  9. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Does 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  desire  to  have 
the  amendment  read  in  its  entirety? 
Mr.  BARTLETT.     No.  Mr.   President. 
Mr.  Bartlett's  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pagp  8.  strike  out  lines  16  through  25. 
InclTialve.  and  on  page  9.  strike  out  lines   1 
and    2.    and    through    the    words    "United 
States"  In  line  3.  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  following:  "except  that  so  long  as  such 
railroad    or    railroads    continue    to    be    both 
wholly  owned   and   operated   by   the   United 
States  of  America  car  by  one  of  Its  depart- 
ments,   corporations,    or    agencies:     (1\     the 
Interstate  Commerce   Commission  In  deter- 
mining  the   lawfulness   of   rates   or   ch.irges 
maintained,  or  from  time  to  time  proposed 
to  be  maintained,  by  such  railroad  or   rail- 
roads, shall  give   due  consideration,   among 
other   things,    to   the   national    public    pur- 
poeea  which  to  a  substantial  extent  prompted 
the    construction,    expansion,    maintenance. 
and    Improvement    thereof,    with    parUcular 
reference  to  the  requirements  of  the  national 
defense,  as  well  as  promotion  and  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources,  and  shall  to  the 
extent  warranted  by  the  facta  recognize  for 
valuation  and  cost-flndlng  purposes  a  segre- 
gation of  both  capital  Investment  and  oper- 
ating expenses  which  are  found  to  be  solely 
attributable   to   such    national    public   pur- 
poses,    distinguishing    them     frc.m     normal 
railroad    common    carrier    Investment    and 
operational    expenses;    nor   shall    such    rates 
and  charges  be  deemed  to  be  unlaxfu!  solely 
becau«e    they    fall    to    yield    sufficient    rev- 
enues to   cover  any  amounts  far   taxes   not 
actually  required  by  law  to  be  paid  or  pro- 
vide a  return  on  capital  Investment:   (2)  ap- 
proval of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Cnmmis- 
slon  shall  not  be  required  for  any  extension 
of    such    railroad    or    railroads    or    for    the 
Issuance  of  securities:  and  (3;  that  in  carry- 
ing out  Its  duties  under   section   20  of   the 
Interstate   Commerce   Act    as    amended,    the 
Commission  shall  cor^s'der  the  needs  of  the 
Comptroller   General    of    the   United    S-iates 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the   Interior   pui-suant   to   provisions 
of     law    with     respect    to    the    accounting. 
auditing,  financial  reporting,  and  budgetary 
requirements  of  such  railroad  or  railroads  " 


January  26 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  airreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ala.ska  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas    iMr.   Schoeppel.    is 


unavoidably  detained.  There  Is  at  the 
desk  an  amendment  by  him.  identified 
as  -7-8-59— B,"  which  I  offer  on  his  be- 
half and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
to  the  committee  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Lbgislattve  Clerk.     In  the  com- 
mittee amendment,   on   paee   8.  lines  9 
and  10,  it  is  proposed  to  .strike  out  'title 
I  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act   f45  USC 
sees  151-1631  ;"'. 

Mr  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  It  is  my 
understanding,'  that  there  is  no  objection 
to  this  amendment  and  that  it  is  to  be 
acceptea  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska 

Mr  BARTLETT.  The  understanding 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  is  correct, 
and  the  committee  accepts  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  proposed  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con-sent  that  remarks  pre- 
pared by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Kansas  IMr.  Schoeppei.]  in  con- 
nection with  this  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ST.\T£MENT  bt  Sxnator   Schoeppix 
I   rise   to  speak    In   opposition    to   S     1508. 
a  bill  which  would  apply  the  provisions  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  as  amended,  to 
the  Alaska  Railroad 

I  am  opposed  to  pa.ssage  of  this  legislation 
for  several  rea.'^ons.  I  fallowed  the  hearings 
closely  durmg  the  past  session  of  Con^^ress. 

FYom  a  .study  of  the  hearings  nn  a  previous 
bill.  S.  1448.  I  could  discern  no  sentiment 
whatever  among  the  various  segments  of  the 
transporUtlon  Industry  In  favor  of  enact- 
ment of  that  le-l.^:ation.  I  do  not  bellere 
that  the  transportation  picture  has  charged 
materially  since  that  i:me.  While  It  Is  true 
that  statehood  poses  many  new  problems  for 
the  new  State  of  Alaska.  I  do  not  bellev"  that 
regulation  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Is  one  of 
the  pressing  problem*  confronting  the  n£w 
State. 

According  to  Information  which  I  hav« 
received,  only  10  percent  by  volume  or  20 
percent  by  revenue  of  the  railroads  traflla 
would  fall  under  the  Junadlctlon  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  as  inten.ta.t« 
commerce.  The  Chairman  of  the  Inter!»tAte 
Commerce  Commission  WTot«  lo  Senator 
Mag.ncson  on  February  11.  1959  as  f  W!,»ws 
••In  our  opinion  economic  regulation  would 
not  be  a  success  If  50  percent  or  mor»  of  tb# 
trafSc   Is   to   be    exempt  " 

The  present  legislation  worild  vest  !n  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  control  of 
only  a  small  per'-enta-e  of  the  railroad's  traf- 
fic. I  personally  cannot  see,  and  I  believe 
the  Department  of  Interior  estimate.*  will 
bear  me  out.  that  the  perr-enta-e  of  traffic 
defined  as  •Interstate"  will  Increase  to  50 
percent  In  the  foreseeable  future 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  the  agency  comment.'?  which 
have  been  included  In  Senate  Repr.rt  .Vn  435 
Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  a 
letter  submitted  to  our  committee  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  on  May  7  1959 
You  win  note  that  the  then  AcMng  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  Elmer  P.  Bennett  stated  • 
"The  Alaskan  Railroad  !s  a  federally  owned 
transportation    artery,   extending  a  distance 


of  470  mliea  i  main  line)  from  the  port  cities 
of  Seward  and  Whlttier  through  Anchorage. 
its  headquarters,  to  Fairbanks.  There  are 
four  short  branches  Tlie  rallruad  was  con- 
structed under  authority  of  the  1914  legis- 
lation cited  above,  and  was  completed  In 
19:23.  For  many  years  It  has  been  operated 
under  the  direction  of  this  department. 

'•The  purpose  of  this  operation  U  not  to 
earn  a  profit,  or  a  return  un  liie  Govern- 
ments investment,  but  rather  to  perform 
a  public  service  In  assisting  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Alaska.  Therefore,  the  railroad  has 
generally  not  been  run  In  strict  accordance 
with  all  the  financial  considerations  proper 
to  a  privately  owned  railroad,  where  such 
financial  objectives  conflicted  with  the  de- 
velopmental purpoees  for  which  the  railroad 
was  built. 

•The  railroad  has  energetically  sought  to 
pare  down  costs  to  the  lowest  practicable 
level,  and  also  to  develop  new  Industry 
which  would  generate  revenue-producing 
traffic.  By  these  and  other  means  It  has 
been  able  to  show  a  small  net  margin  of 
revenue  over  costs  (Including  deprerlatl  m) 
during  each  of  the  past  6  years  Simultane- 
ously, the  railroad  has  deliberately  refrained 
from  Increasing  the  charges  for  its  services 
to  the  point  that  would  have  been  necessary 
to  earn  a  substantial  return  on  Investment. 
On  the  contrary,  freight  and  pa-venger  rates 
have  been  systematically  kept  down  to  levels 
just  sufflrlent  to  cover  costs. 

"In  short,   the   Alaska  RallnDad   has   been 
and  is  operated  after  the  manner  of  a  munlc- 
Ip.illy   owned    electric    plant,   which    alms   to 
provide    the    best    possible    service    at     the 
lowest     possible     rates        Such     municipally 
owned    electric    plants    and    other    publicly 
owned  utilities  are  not  commonly  subjected 
to  rate  control   by  outside  regulatory  com- 
missions In  this  country,  since  by  the  term* 
of  their  mandates  they  are  already  eng.iged 
In  serving  the  public  Interest,  and  th^re  la 
no   necessity   for   regulation    to   protect   the 
public.     8    1608  falls  to  take  cognizance  of 
this   sharp    distinction,    well    recognized    In 
American  practice,  between  publicly  owned 
facilities  operated   solely    in    the   interest   of 
the  consumer  or  In  ihU  case  the  shipper  and 
traveler,  aiid  privately  owned  facilities  whlrU 
are  properly  entitled  to  a  fair  return  on  the 
Investment  of  their  stockholders  " 

I  agree  with  the  Interior  Department's 
view  because  I  cannot  see  the  need  for  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  regulation  of 
Alaeka  Rallro^l  rates  As  Indicated,  rates 
are  already  as  low  as  the  management  of 
the  railroad  can  miike  them  and  stiil  cover  its 
coeta.  I  can  only  foresee,  as  a  result  of  regu- 
lation of  the  railroad.  Increased  rates  bei-ig 
paid  by  the  citizens  of  Alaska  for  good* 
CiiJTled  by  the  railroad  for  Its  customers 

I  have  long  held  the  opinion  that  the 
Alaska  Railroad  has  been  efficlentlv  operat- 
ed, rendering:  good  service,  and  that  It  car- 
rlae  its  national  defense  role  very  well. 

Although  I  am  a  believer  In  regulation  of 
transportation   In    the  ordinary  case.  I   find 
f<><l    reasons    to    oppose    regulation  "  of    the 
Ala-Oca    Railroad    as     provided     In     3,     15C8 
Firi.t,    one    Federal    agency    ahould    not    t>e 
placed    under    another    Federal    agency    for 
regulatory  purposes.     Second,  I  believe  that 
it  is  both  unnecessary  and  unwise  for  a  Fed- 
eral agency  to  be  placed   under   State   regu- 
lation     Yet  that  Is   precisely   the   result   of 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  committee  to 
S    1508      Under  the  language  as  written  Into 
the   bin,   permission   would    be  given   to   the 
State  of  Alaska  to  regulate  mtra-state  opera- 
tions of   the  Alaska  Railroad   w:Ui   the  same 
authority    that    other    States    retnulate     pri- 
vately  owned   railroads.      The    new    State    of 
Ala.ska  could   assume  control   over  every  as- 
pect   >f   the   railroads   intrastate   operations 
Including  the  ratee  on  a  major  portion  of  Its" 
traffic.     By  such   regulation   the  State   could 
thus  control   the  railroads   financial   condl- 
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Uon  and  eivrnlng  ability.  It  is  enUrely  jxas- 
Bible  that  i.he  State,  through  IK  rat*  policy, 
cuuid  infiict  opc-ratUifT  losses  on  the  railroad. 
In  such  a  utuatlon  U-e  Federal  Government 
would  be  helpless  to  control  It. 

It  la  my  view  that  responsible  legislating 
on  our  p.ut  would  call  for  exemption  of  a 
Federal  ag«  ncy  from  the  ctintroi  of  a  State 
governmen ,.  In  reaching  this  conclusion, 
among  several  reasons,  I  place  great  empha- 
sis upon  the  fact  that  au  enormous  function 
of  the  railroad  is  to  give  logistic  support  to 
our  Nation  s  mlllLary  and  air  bases  located 
In  Alaska. 

In  such  fi  situation  as  I  have  already  dis- 
cussed- th(  weakening  of  the  raUroad  ty 
Suite  control  and  unwise  regulation  or  poli- 
cies— our  nritlonal  defense  might  sufTer 

From  my  yrars  of  experience  I  believe  I 
know  how  rate  ca^es  are  handled  In  every 
instance  th;re  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  pri- 
vate carriers  to  earn  a  f;ar  return  on  their 
Invested  ca  >ital.  In  the  case  of  the  Alaska 
Railroad,  the  management  has  endeavored  to 
make  a  majglnai  profit  which  would  merely 
cover  Its  costs  and  pr  )vide  for  some  small 
measure  of  improvements  and  betterments. 
I  am  ccrtali  that  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment 0]  the  Interior  and  various  man- 
agers of  the  AlaAkft  Railroad  have  kept  in 
mind  the  various  ^lo.^is  set  forth  In  the  en- 
abling act.  A  principal  one  Is  to  'aid  m  Uie 
developmen',  of  the  agricultural  and  mineral 
or  other  resDurces  of  Alaska  and  the  settle- 
ment  of   th;    public    land   therein." 

The  committee  has  not  endeavored  to  set 
up  any  spe.-lal  rules  for  treatment  of  the 
Alaska  Railioad  if  regulation  should  come. 
It  would  not  seem  to  me  to  be  equitable  to 
attempt  to  establish  a  rate  basis  on  the 
entire  invcs  jnent  of  capital  In  the  present 
facilities  of  tbe  railroad.  From  my  knowledge 
of  Its  operations,  the  railroad  appears  to 
have  had  m  iny  millions  of  dollars  spent  on 
It  because  (.f  its  national  defense  role  In 
Alaska.  To  date,  the  railroad  has  not  been 
required  by  the  Congress  to  earn  and  return 
to  the  T'reaittry  Interest  on  Us  Investment. 
Under  such  a  policy.  It  Is  understandable 
that  rates  h.-ive  been  kept  at  the  lowest  prac- 
ticable level 

In  the  evfnt  that  the  railroad  should  be 
forced  to  establish  a  pattern  of  rates  which 
would  f>ermlt  a  return  to  the  Treasury  of  a 
fixed  rate  01  return  en  its  capital  invest- 
ment, then  I  can  foresee  only  Increased  rates 
in  store  for  the  State's  shippers  and  cnn- 
sumers  will  pay  increased  prices  because  of 
these  higher  rates  According  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Inferior.  If  such  a  course  of 
action  shoulil  become  nere>^Tary  the  amount 
of  the  overall  general  rate  Increase  would  be 
at  least  20  percent. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  asked  the 
committee  to  write  into  the  bill  "definite 
ratemaklng  ttandards  to  guide  the  regulatory 
process."  A;!  reported  from  the  committee. 
S  1508  does  not  contain  any  such  riitem.Tklng 
standards.  In  my  opinion,  It  Is  a  matter  of 
congressional  policy  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
railroad's  rates  should  be  set  at  levels  to  earn 
a  fair  return  for  the  Federal  Government. 
I  believe  the  bill  Is  deficient  In  this  Import- 
ant respect.  I  am  Informed  that  the  railroad 
would  be  reluctant  to  ch.Tnge  Its  low-rate 
policy  without  a  direct  congressional  man- 
date. The  IntersUite  Commerce  Commission 
should  not  be  asked  to  "read  the  mind"  of 
Congress  anc  to  propose  a  rate  policy  under 
a  bUl  which  sets  no  stindards  for  the  Com- 
mission to  apply  In  this  particular  case 

In  my  op.nlon,  the  Railway  I,abor  Act 
should  not  l>e  applied  to  the  A:a.ska  Rail- 
road. As  Introduced.  S  15C8  Eald  little  or 
nothing  about  labor  relations  alUiough  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  automatically  covers  car- 
riers subject  to  part  I  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  A  committee  amendment  has 
now  l>een  proposed  to  make  it  even  more 
clear  that  tie  railroad  U  subject  to  the 
Railway   Lalxr  Act. 


The  Railway  Labor  Act  was  written  in  the 
light  of  labor  relations  as  they  were  found 
to  exist  on  privately  owned  carriers.  It  Is 
based  upon  the  existence  of  the  right  to 
strike  but  seeks  to  channel  disputes  through 
mediation,  arbitration  or  "emergency  board" 
fact-finding  processes.  In  the  hope  that  the 
right  to  strike  will  not  be  Invoked.  Alaska 
Railroad  employees  could  not  participate  In 
the  final  step  of  this  procedure,  namely,  the 
establishment  of  an  emergency  board,  with- 
out making  a  tlireat  to  effect  a  serious  Inter- 
ruption in  Inte.'-state  commerce.  Tlie  com- 
mittee amendment  would  therefore  seem  to 
contravene  for  the  Alaska  Railroad,  the  gen- 
eriii  prohibition  against  strikes  by  Federal 
employees. 

"Ilie  Railway  Labor  Act's  provisions  are 
manifestly  Inappropriate  for  a  Government- 
operated  facility. 

The  Alaska  Railroad  has  long  been  a  pio- 
neer among  Federal  agencies.  In  its  good 
working  relationships  with  Its  employees. 
M  .St  employees  are  union  members,  and  the 
railroad  recognizes  and  regularly  bargains 
with  union  representatives,  in  the  setting  of 
wages  and  other  matters.  A  wage  pattern 
has  been  established  under  which  Alaska 
Railroad  employees  receive  stateside  wages 
plus  a  cost-of-living  differential  more  than 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  actual  dif- 
ference in  cost  of  living  in  Alaska,  plus  frliipe 
benefits  which  are  enjoyed  by  the  employees 
of  no  other  railroad  In  the  country 

Under  the  provisions  of  S  1508  the  AlA.'ka 
Railroad  would  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  under  which 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  could 
require  the  Alaska  Railroad  to  use  a  uniform 
system  of  accounts  such  as  any  other  cli;.ss 
carrier  would  be  required  to  maintain.  At 
the  present  time,  tlie  Ala.ska  Railroad  main- 
tains accounting  principles  and  standards 
prescribed  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  the  railroad  Is  subject  to  an  annual 
audit  by  GAO. 

Under  S.  1508.  conflicting  requirements 
could  be  Imposed  with  respect  to  accounting 
practices.  The  railroad's  accountinfj  Is  a 
modern  business  type  and  it  is  apparent  that 
the  changeover  would  impose  additional 
costs,  be  wasteful  and  expensive  and  would 
undoubtedly  hami)er  the  administrative  effi- 
ciency of  the  railroad. 

I  think  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
done  a  very  good  Job  of  regulating  the  Alaska 
Railroad  through  the  admlnlstrr..tlve  control 
exercised  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Its  operations  are  guided  by  the  public  In- 
terest. It  has  no  motive  other  than  to  pro- 
vide good  service  at  low  rates.  The  appropri- 
ate committees  of  the  Congress  have  ad- 
monished the  railroad  officials  on  numerous 
occasions  not  to  Incur  operating  deficits. 
Rates  have  been  set  nt  the  lowest  practicable 
levels  consistent  with  these  instructions. 
To  my  mind  there  has  been  shown  no  need 
for  regulation  by  any  outside  agency  to  pro- 
tect the  shipper  from  excessive  rates.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  no  charges  have  been 
sustained  that  the  Alru^ka  Railroad  engages 
In  unfair  practices  or  operates  In  a  manner 
that  would  not  be  permltt/»d  to  a  private 
carrier  under  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion regulation.  I  am  Informed  that  very 
few  complaints  have  ever  come  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  regarding  railroad 
practice*  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Secre- 
tary would  condone  competitive  practices 
which  are  unfair  or  which  would  be  con- 
sidered violations  of  proper  ratemaklng  or 
service  .■=t..'indards. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  at  this  point  state- 
ments relating  to  the  capital  investment 
of  the  Alaska  Railroad,  the  defense  mis- 
sion of  the  railroad,  labor  relations  of 
the  Alaska  Railroad,  and  proposed  ter- 
minal  charge   increa&e   by   the   Alaslia 


Railroad.  These  are  matters  which 
should  be  considered  as  «  part  of  the 
legislative  history  of  S.  1508. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Caphai.  Investment  in  thi  Alaska  Railxoad 
The  Alaska  Railroad  was  constructed  un- 
der ihe  authority  of  the  act  of  March  12, 
1914.  which  authorized  the  President  to 
select  a  route  or  routes  connecting  the 
navigrable  waters  of  Interior  AlatJta  and  one 
or  more  coalfields  with  an  open  water  port 
or  ports  on  the  southern  coast  of  .'MafJca. 
and  authr-r:zcd  an  appropriation  of  $35  mil- 
lion for  that  purpose  In  1919  the  original 
$35  million  authorization  was  exhausted,  and 
additional  tums  were  authorized.  During 
and  lifter  World  War  II  additional  facilities 
were  constructed,  and  since  that  war  an 
extensive  program  of  rehabilitating  the  en- 
tire line  has  been  carried  out.  Total  appro- 
priations by  the  Federal  Government  to  June 
30  1958  have  amounted  to  slightly  more  than 
$169  million  Additional  funds  for  Improve- 
ment;; and  betterments  have  been  expended 
by  the  railroad  dtiring  recent  years  from 
rctaired  earnings. 

Th€  railroad  capital  account  shows  an  ag- 
grega-;*  proprietary  Interest  of  the  United 
State;,  as  rf  June  30,  1958,  of  $132  million 
Including  invested  and  donated  capital  end 
ret.^ired  earnings  of  the  railroad  On  the 
asset  side  total  assets  on  that  date  were 
given  as  $135  million  broken  down  as  fol- 
lows: 


Curre.it    assets 

Land 

Buildings  (depreciated  value).. 

Other  structures  and  facilities 
(depreciated    value) 

Equipment  (depreciated  value. 

Nonoperaf.ng  property  (de- 
preciated   value  I 

Additions  and  betterments  in 
progress 

Property    awaiting    dis|X)sal 

All  other  assets  and  debits 


$16,000,  000 

90,  000 

8.443.000 

70.401.000 
18.  238.  000 

6,  620.  000 

15.691.  030 

26,000 

1.  678.  000 

Much  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  Alaska 
Riiilroad  facilities  has  been  due  directly  to 
military  requirements.  Of  the  four 
branches,  two,  the  'Whittler  and  Elelson 
branches,  were  built  for  the  direct  service 
of  mlMtary  requirements;  the  other  two. 
Matanufka  and  Healy.  were  built  to  tap 
coalfields  of  which  the  military  are  the  pre- 
dominant cu  =  tomer. 

.^fter  the  branch  to  the  southern  port  of 
Whlttier  had  been  built  during  World 
War  II,  the  railroad  should,  on  purely  eco- 
nomic grounds,  have  discontinued  its'  serv- 
ice to  the  other  southern  port  of  S'ward. 
However,  it  w.is  the  military  decision  that 
two  southern  gateways  to  the  rallbelt  should 
be  malr.tained  in  operating  condition  at  all 
times;  therefore,  the  railroad  at  great  ex- 
pense rehabilitated  the  Seward -Portage  line 
and  constructed  a  new  modern  dock  at 
Seward. 

In  like  manner  the  railroad  has  had  to 
Invest  In  rolling  stock  aiid  other  facilities 
far  beyond  purely  civilian  requirements  in 
order  to  serve  n.-^.tlonal  defense.  For  exam- 
ple, the  railroad  recently  advised  the  con- 
gressional appropriations  committees  that 
it  proposed  to  purchase  a  rotary  car  dumper 
at  a  coft  of  about  $110,000.  The  dumper 
was  justified  on  the  grounds  of  estimates  of 
sharply  increased  tonnages  of  coal  ship- 
ments resulting  from  the  new  military  In- 
stallation at  Clear. 

Defense  Mission — The  Alaska  Railboad 
In  enacting  the  Orgvinic  Act  of  the  Alaska 
R.ailrcfad  in  1914,  the  Congress  gave  tlie  rail- 
road two  missions:  first,  the  settlement  and 
development  of  Alaska,  and,  second,  na- 
Uoual  cicfeiise,   the   ••tranipoiWUon  ol  cool 
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for  the  Army  and  Navy,  transportation  of 
troopa,  arms,  munltlona  of  war  "  The  de- 
fense value  of  the  rallroftd  waa  dramatically 
brought  home  during  World  War  II  when 
Alaska  became  a  key  strategic  area. 

The  major  defense  Installations  of  Alaska. 
Fort  Richardson.  Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base, 
and  Ladd  and  Elelson  Air  Force  Bases,  as 
well  as  the  Clear  missile  site  now  under  con- 
struction, are  made  possible  and  served  by 
the  railroad.  Approximately  58  percent  of 
tonnage  movements  and  42  percent  of  reve- 
nues are  from  direct  Army  shipments,  wr^- 
out  attempting  to  compute  how  much  addi- 
tional tonnage  is  indirectly  related  to  tiie 
defense  mL'ision. 

The  defense  Importance  of  the  Alaska 
Railroad  has  been  consistently  recognized 
by  the  Congress.  For  example,  in  1948  tne 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  F  ire:^-.! 
Commerce  reported  In  reference  to  the  rail- 
road's rehabilitation  program 

"Prom  examination  made  by  the  commit- 
tee It  is  apparent  that  there  will  be  no  dimi- 
nution in  traffic  owing  to  the  tonnage  pro- 
posed to  be  handled  for  defense  purp«»es 
This  is  of  sufficient  quantity  to  require  ex- 
tensive rehabilitation  of  the  property,  and 
probably  additional  equipment  will  be  re- 
quired beyond  that  now  being  received  a.s 
surplus.  The  maintenance  of  the  defen.^e 
establishment  will  continue  to  require  r  al 
from  Healy  into  the  Tanana  area  and  rr.m 
Matanuska  into  Anchorage.  This  can  be 
carried  practically  only  by  rail.  On  such 
ground  the  current  program  appears  war- 
ranted" (H.  Rcpt.  No.  1272,  80th  Cong,  2d 
sess  ) . 

Similarly  the  seventh  report  nf  the  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  82d  Congress, 
1st  session  (committee  prlnti.  stated: 

"Because  the  principal  supply  centers  f-.r 
the  Army  and  Air  Force  are  located  at  Fort 
Richardson,  the  railroad  plays  a  most  Im- 
portant part  In  the  planning  of  the  move- 
ment of  military  supplies.  Practically  all 
of  the  transportation  over  this  railroad  is 
northbound  both  for  military  and  commer- 
cial use." 

The  subcommittee  added  that  "the  Alaska 
Railroad  Is  required  to  operate  many  non- 
proflt-produclng  service*,  most  of  which  are 
due  to  military  requirements." 

On«  of  the  more  notable  of  many  defense 
feature*  of  the  railroad  Is  the  recent  re- 
habllltauon  of  the  Seward -Portage  section 
of  line  and  the  construction  of  new  dock 
faclliue*  At  Sewiu-d 

At  preaent.  the  riillro«d  miut  for  military 
reatons  opwate  two  southPrn  terminals  on 
the  ciMst  of  the  Ouif  of  Aliuk*.  Whuuer  fcnd 
8ewA«l.  Mthou«h  either  port  would  be  en- 
tirely  MiequAUt  lo  handle  the  en-ire  v<i<uiue 
at  freluht  to  And  from  the  rAilbelt  Of  the 
lw\),  Wiuiuer,  A  modsru  jkwi  tvmstniotwt  by 
the  miliiAry  d\iriU|,  World  w^r  ir  with  a 
tide>WAter  rouu  AppfommAiely  aa  miles 
•h.jrier  thAn  the  nnilo  from  .H*wnrd  iniAnd 
offer*  ih*  rAilroad  distinrt  operAiiiMiAJ  Act- 
vauu^m 

Al  the  end  of  Wwld  Wat  II  the  rAllroArt 
pr'>p«>*«»d    to    UA«   Whiiuer   a«    it«    priiuMiml 

i>«>rt  And  to  Al>andi>n  Mewrtrd  whrn  u^t 
lewArd.  Anchor  Ate  hlghWAy  was  mmpleied, 
However,  wiU\  the  outljr«Alt  of  th<i  K^rrAn 
oonnin.  tht  mmury  determined  u^ai  twri 
yeivr-wunrt  rail  poru  were  nere««Ary  fiu-  the 
Uefone*  of  AlAAkA.  Whliu^r  now  servtm  as 
the  exclUAiv«  military  rell  port  And  the  rMl. 
hM»d  WM  forced  to  rehAblliute  U\e  S..wnrtt- 
^»nA«♦  section  of  the  main  line  And  U\  re. 
build  tJ\e  port  dork  fnollltlee  -n\*  Ovmtjrt>*8 
Ap(m>priAi*it  mot*  UiAn  IU  milium  f.vr  this 
purptvie 

In  165a  AMtstant  Secreuvry  of  the  Army 
Karl  BendetMn  appeared  before  U\»  Moum 
AoproprlAtlons  Committee  m  suptx^rt  of  Uie 
Department  of  the  Interiors  n^quoAt  for 
funds  for  th^  Sewnrd  dork  r^nd  fh«>  Si'wnrrl. 
Portage  rehabUltatlon.     Assistant   Secreury 
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Bendetaen,  speaking  of  the  use  of  both  Whlt- 
tler  and  Seward,  said:  "Taking  Into  account 
that  cxirrent  and  projected  peaceUme  re- 
quirements of  the  civilian  and  the  mlllt.ar7 
would  utilize  both  links  and  the  fact  that 
mobilization  needs  would  t.lso  require  them, 
we  feel  that  this  constitutes  a  wise  Invest- 
ment in  national  security  " 

At  the  same  hearing  the  commander  In 
chief,  Alaska  command,  Lt  Oen  W  E  Kep- 
ner.  stated : 

"I  am  of  the  Arm  opinion  that  the  aban- 
donment of  a  major  rail  line  now  In  existence 
in  Alaska  Is  extremely  hazardous  There  Is 
no  practira;  alternative  t<j  rehabilitation  of 
the  A:aska  Railroad  line  between  Sew.ard  and 
Portaga  and  the  prov:dlng  of  adequate  d-nk 
facilities  at  Seward  that  can  meet  the  stra- 
tegic requirernf'.'.ta  Imposed  by  the  magnl- 
tuUe  of  the  Aia.>krtn  defense  eff>rt. 

"Tneref  re.  I  strongly  recommend  that  the 
Alaska  Railroad  line  between  Seward  and 
Portage  be  rehabilitated,  with  adequate  dock 
facilries  at  Seward,  so  that  the  railroad  may 
continue  to  take  advanuge  of  the  existing 
labor  market  and  community  facilities  at 
Seward,  and  further,  that  military  operation 
of  tne  p.;rt   ',.'  Whittler  be  continued  " 

The  Alaska  Railroad  is  vital  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  defense  mission  In  Alaska,  b-Tth 
in  peace  and  war  Its  operations,  and  In 
fact  the  con.structlon  of  Its  physical  facili- 
ties, have  bt^en  closely  keyed  to  defense 
needs  during  peacetime.  In  the  event  of 
active  hostilities,  the  railroad  would  of  course 
direct  all  its  energlps  and  the  use  of  all  its 
facilities  U,  the  primary  purpose  of  supply- 
ing the  needs  of  tne  military. 


Labor  Rftl.attovs  on  the  Al.aska  Railkoad 
For  many  years  the  Alaska  Railroad  has 
been  a  leader,  among  Go\ ernnient  agencies, 
in  recojjnlzlnk;  and  dealing  with  union  rep- 
resentatives representing  It.s  emplovees. 
Wa^es.  working  rules,  and  the  :'.ke  are  gen- 
erally arrived  at  so  far  as  pf>««ible  through 
the  give-and-take  of  collective  bargaining 
When  agreements  cannot  be  reached  In  this 
manner  at  the  lineal  level,  In  some  cases  the 
disputes  have  been  referred  to  hljther  h^.ad- 
quarters.  Thnuich  this  general  method 
agreements  have  been  reached  fmm  time  to 
time  with  mo»t  of  the  same  unions  repre- 
senting railroadmen  on  stateside  privately 
owned  rnllronds 

It  Is  not  to  be  denied  that  rilspute.  hnve 
arisen  which  have  proved  difflniU  u->  iet'le. 
And  where  cx-iemely  pri.lon«nd  n.-Butuii -ns 
have  occurred  r»r  example,  a  wiv««  dlxputs 
with  the  0|x>ratin»{  uiiinna  ii  current  !y  ix-f.ir* 
the  Seoretivry  on  appertl,  and  »  riurtl  seitlo- 
moni  hA«  not  yet  ijcrn  nKroed  vipt.n  A  re- 
cent  WA««  dl.pute  *nh  the  iKWioperrtiu,* 
unl^^n■  wns  nnnlly  reforrrd  t..  a  h.irtnl  of  Ajhi. 
irrtthm  for  droiMon,  i\ilijpci  U\  tna  n|i|ir«ivi»i 
nf  the  f*e<-r«Mary  of  the  IniPiior  AlthMu«n 
the  fAilroAd  nmnnittimoiit  did  not  n^rro  witn 
the  ntAjorltv  decUinn  of  the  h<.,>rd  nf  Rrhi- 
trAlloi\,  the  aerreury  of  the  Intsrl.ir  did  ai». 
iwove  the  l)oArd  •  nward 

The  tfenerAl  wntf*  .oaIp  on  the  Atft»kn  Wnll. 
rnA<l  Is  bAAed  r\indAm«>iiiAlly  oii  me  vkita* 
•OAle  of  Wis  Nivrlhr>rn  Purine  rtnii\v«v  with 
AH  ApimiprliUA  dlfTsremial  U\  nllow  f^'  the 
hltfhest  r,«t  of  \\^u^^  m  the  rnilhAlt  of  AU.hu 
Views  rtllTer  a«  t-o  the  ««t»nt  of  thi*  dHTi»r.»nre 
n  the  «N«l  nt  iivtn„  in,  bortrd  of  nrlutrA. 
lion  rerArre<l  to  Alv.ye  Ap|>.u..nHy  cnnriudwl 
thftt  U»e  dlfforeni^  An\ountPd  to  auiwiuin 
mrtiPlv  S7  j)err»nt  ' 

Wa»»  ratM  on  the  AlA*k«  Walln^Ad  Are  ar. 
UAllyj^t  m  m^ny  ,-.».„».  nt  ctmsld^rAhiy  n».vre 
th-^n  37  j>*rr,»nt  higher  tJian  the  taIm  r,»r 
w^mj^ArAble  )t^bs  an  \n^  N.>fth«»rn  Pach>c  As 
*  rwiult  of  the  ATbltrAtion  AWArd  referred  to 
Aixn-11,  WACee  for  non<n)#rAtlng  employw,. 
averag.   About   «   perr*nt    higher   u/an    ?J 

n^f     T    !.  *    "^''"^    '^""f   ^-    19S0»    dep.^rt. 
mental  order  set  the.*  wages  at  levels  of  not 


less  than  37  percent  hUher  than  the  North- 
ern Pacific  rate  for  each  Job,  with  the  rata 
for  some  Jfba  running  higher 

When  these  wage  scales  are  actually  ap- 
plied in  practice  the  c>im[>en»atlon  received 
by  many  of  the  men  has  been  exceedingly 
generous  FoiIiiw:r;g  U  a  tabulation  showing 
the  pav  actually  received  by  a  number  of  the 
r>p«>rat!ng  employees  during  1958,  compared 
With  the  annual  salaries  of  the  highest-paid 
managerial  employees  of  the  railroad; 

W.ige  employees: 

P    J    Funkhouser.  trainman $14,658 

J   L   Declcco,  englneman 14.291 

J    N   Smith,  englneman 13.  839 

V    T    Plerelee,  englneman 13   1^3 

O    H    Nichols,  trainman 13.377 

Executive  employee*: 

General   manager 22.000 

Assistant  general  manager 15,375 

Comptroller 14'  iqq 

Superintendent  of  operations 14,  lOO 

Chief  engineer 13  500 

Chief  mechanical  officer 13  500 

Assistant  to  general  manager 13.  500 

General  traffic  manager 12,500 

Personnel  officer 12^000 

Assistant  comptroller 12.  000 

Assistant  chief  engineer 12  000 

Master   mechanic 12,000 

In  addition  to  the  wage  scales  described 
above,  Alaska  Railroad  employees  receive 
fringe  benefits  generaUy  greater  than  th  «e 
received  by  employee*  of  privately  owned 
railroads  In  the  old  SUtes.  Among  these 
benefits  are: 

Civil  service  retirement  rights,  whirh  are 
generally  more  generous  than  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  System: 

Annual  leave  accruing  at  the  rate  of  13  to 
26  days  per  annum,  compared  with  leave  of 
generally  5  to  15  days  per  annum  for  state- 
side railroads;  and 

Group  life  Insurance,  of  which  the  Alaska 
Railroad  pays  one-third  of  the  cost  a  fringe 
benefit  frequently  lacking  on  stateside  rail- 
roads 

In  summary,  wage  employees  of  the  Alaska 
Railroad  roce.ve  higher  wage*  (even  after 
a.;  .wing  f.-r  the  higher  cost  of  living  in 
A.askai,  more  fringe  benefits,  and  al  least 
equal  rights  /other  than  the  r:ght  lo  strikei 
when  ccmparefl  with  any  other  r.illroad  wase 
employee*  under  the  American  a^,  or  wiy- 
where  else  In  the  wurid.  ^ 


PR-f-oaXn    TXSMINA!     n.ASr.f    IN.RKAM   BT   Till 
At  AtKA    HkII  NoAl) 

On  IVoember  24,  loau    the  AIasHa  RallrMna 

Aiuinu.urd  ,A  prM|>.«cd  m^rrnse    efTetiiv «  .).»,.. 
uarv  .M     Hi.iM    ,„    ,,>«  tcininal  clmrKe  lu^Te- 

"'"■    ''      '"      "*      l.'""Ut;h      l.irirTs      l>«.|W.>t.n      WMt 

';,""•'  !••■•" -^I'l  ■"   ■^-ii-H,u,.„thor«iir>.«d 

11.0  pr..;,   o..  !   .y.    1,    ,.,r.  ..       ,:.!   Iwu  p  .ui...uul|.U 
I  1  T  <'ri,!„  i„.,    i   ,u  ,H, >.,,,,,   ,.,f  >,ul,md  rif^Uhl 
«M't      1!)     .MM-     prr     hx.ulMHl     puMhll.     ,m     U»M 

than  iMi    ^,>  t   n.-.h-i.' 

rim  r  •,..  ..  0  ,1V  n  ,,r  n^t^,>  pn.p.v«ed  in. 
rrrnM,.,  i,,„  „.,w  u,^n  (...ipuned  liulrnnHely. 
"li  th,  iM.u  Mf  p,,,trM,  hv  momi.ors  of  the 
A,.».Ha  .'..Htf,,^|,,u,»;  .h.lrjfalhvn.  .vnd  th,  rnlL 
rvu  h.^  an...,uu,„i  pi«u.  fMi  A  hoariiiM  in 
Anch.a,»«^    wiih  Ah  Wr  e»„nuurr  if  p.*«ihls. 

'"fwr  ..iiy  fuithrr  ^^<  U.,u  1.  I.vkru  )r.*rvrr 
'I'"  tM.'Huiuuiul  mr  >nua\:..u  rt«  i„  vkhv  the 
r2il....u|  ,,.,n^l.^r.  .u,  h  Uu.r.^.*  ,up  urcr.. 
snrv  li    >(  iht,r,«t 

My  II.  n  .11.,    ,f  l),r„nh,r  34  th*  rMlnvad 

»u,  h,  ^.,n,  .o,i,-.v,  .ia.ui.>ry  H„tir,  Nvhuh 
«.>U1<I  h»v,  Ivorn  rr.,uur<l  If  u  h,»d  h„l» 
undrr  th,  iuri.di>t„Mi  ,,f  th,  Intemiat*  Con,. 
mcM-,  r„„„UMi.v,>  Th,  pr.v,>,«,d  inon^a*. 
W.V*  n„»  B,nr,a;  hut  appii,,!  only  t,,  th,  ,ap. 
pr..xUn.Mr;v,  ,.,  p„r,.^„j  ,^f  ,„^  r.vllnmd's 
tonn.^g,  tlMt  rno.r*  n,-p,<«  t!,,  d.vk  at  Ne- 
Uoml    ^"^    "''""•'    A,.a*ka    Rnllrortd    desUna- 

The  local  larlfT..!  of  th,  mllro«d  were  n<.t  to 
be  chnnced  It  happms  that  most  of  the 
ra..r«i.i.s  fieight.  such  as  coaJ.  oil,  «na   lc- 
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ment,  movo*  at  local  rates  from  Seward  or 
Whittler,  a.)d  was  not  aflected  by  the  pro- 
jxje^d  Increvie 

The  proposed  Increase*),  as  stated  above 
were  In  reillty  terminal  charge  increase* 
which  were  Irurluded  in  through  mtes  be- 
tween west  coast  p^»n5  and  inland  Ala-'ka 
rail  pulnts  Terminal  work  at  Seward  t(x 
the  railroac  is  performed  by  the  Northern 
Stevedoring  A-  Handling  Corp  under  contract. 
This  contract  rrqulres  the  railroad  to  re- 
imburse the  contntct-ir  for  increased  costs 
by  reason  of  lon^'shore  wage  increases 
Under  this  contract  the  railroad's  long- 
shore pa\-m<-nts  U)  Northern  Stevedoririg  Aj 
Handling  Corp  have  been  raised  several 
times.  The  latest  Increase  occorred  In  Oc- 
tober 1959.  and  was  paj-ticu:;-.r:y  large  be- 
cause the  longshore  wage  dllTfrer.'lal  over 
Seattle  was  at  that  time  Increased  from  25 
to  30  percent 

The  Alaski  Railroad  is  not  run  for  profit. 
It  would  al^'ifb  increased  lon^hore  ciets 
If  il  could  do  so  wnthoui  tJie  danger  nf 
becoming  a  deficit  operai..»n.  The  increase 
was  proposed  because.  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  general  manager,  tliese  c<jfrts  could  not 
be  absorbed.  The  pr..>bRb:e  ciet  u^  shippers 
of  the  proposed  Increase  would  amount  to 
about  »150,000.  Even  with  this  Increase 
there  would  be  no  guarantee  that  a  deficit 
could  be  avoided  for  the  current  fistal  year 
It  Is  imfxirtant  to  reo^^iiize  tiial  uhe 
Pederal  Government  has  invested  In  the 
n«4«tiborhof>d  of  »175  million  In  the  Ala-sHa 
Rai;r»^nd  and  has  never  asked  c»r  received 
a  single  doi;;^  of  inu-re.st  on  this  invest- 
ment. If  ever  any  small  surplus  occurs  on 
a  years  op>eratlons  f..r  the  railroad,  it  is 
merely  a  surplus  over  ou'>-of-p<«ckct  costs. 
never  a  return  un  the  Ftderai  Goverunient 
Investment. 

Under  normal  ICC  rules  a  pr^^posed  In- 
crease of  this  sort  would  receive  aimoei 
autA>matlc  Interstate  Coninvrce  C"ontn",lR?lon 
approval,  if  the  railroad  could  show  thai 
Uie  Increase  was  neceasary  for  the  purpose 
of  recouping  the  railroad  for  a  rea.'^onabie 
share  of  the  increases  In  Us  out-of-;xxkei 
cof  ts  for  lungsaionng  including  thc*o  cauted 
by  the  last  longKliore  wage  scitiement  II 
is  hfiped  that  the  hearing  u>  be  held  will 
develop  ihe  fucu  fully  so  that  a  pmnpt 
de<l»ion  may  be  reached  on  the  merits  uf  the 
CA*e. 

The  PRKSIDINO  OrnCER.  Thr 
Qiif'Mion  l.s  un  nk'Tfoing  to  the  cojninil'.ce 
uMienclniPtit    nn  ftnuMidtrt. 

Mr  UAHll.KTr  Mr  PfT«*l(1rnt.  I 
whoulil  M\y  tluvt  thr  ruiiiniltlir  ftiurnd- 
hifiU  liUllrtUy  Mnirffl  to  I.n  drMuurd  for 
titu'  iJnrliculur  pviipom'  Ohji'dion  \)ku» 
intuit^  to  ihls  bill,  (lutintf  Its  consUlriw- 
tion  h.v  thr  rojnmnirc  oji  the  unmnd 
llmt  Aliw«kn  Hnllfufttt  fiTluhl  rnirs  woulit 
hv  \n\»t-{\  ntul  vriy  mrn.Mirnbl.v.  If  \\\v 
onlliiiu  V  pi  an  Irri  of  thr  Imrtntntc  Cuiu* 
lui'irr  ('utnmi».^ior\  wnr  npplltMl, 

Thl.i  nniriulmrtit  U  (IrnlnnrM  torrninvf 
rxtiv  iU'orA,<.ity  for  mrh  Rppllrntlon  br- 
ciuiit'  It  (lor.H  t>^n  IhmBM  In  thr  Hrnl 
plnrc  H  Rprll«i  tnit.  n«  n  ninttrr  t)f  lr|jl»- 
l(\U\r  tIrtiMininntKUi  thr  fnrl  Ihnt  Ihr 
[VV  n\\n\\  take  iiilti  luHovint,  in  rrsprrl 
tn  nur»,  thr  pi  iinr  purptMir  t^f  thp  Aluakw 
l<nilit>n(t  m  pitMnotintr  thr  rciuionilc  dr- 
v»  lupmrnt  of  Al:>»kn  l.ikrwlfir  it  takrji 
tnio  nrotnmt  thr  inilittti-y  imiKwlnnrr  of 
thr  nirn  srivrd  by  thr  Alw.ikix  Malliotxrt 
H(»  thrtt  thr  ob.irctlon  Umt.  If  the  fntrr- 
siiUr  OMimiriTr  Conimixslon  ht\,i  ir«u- 
Isilory  Jurisdiotlon  of  thr  AIh-^Rr  Rmi- 
i>>a(1  U-<  lairs  will  b<»  nUnovHt  luitcwr.ati- 
c:illy  mci-rnsril.  Is  no  loimrr  vnlld.  Thai 
lit  I'd  iu)l  happen,  and  will  not  happcTi 
unless  rates  arc  to  be  increased  for  nur- 
nul  reasons. 


The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

The    amendment,    as   amended,    was 

agreed  to. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BARTI.ETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
su.L'Ktist  tlif  ab^st-ncp  of  a  quorum 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.'  The 
clerk  will  call  Uie  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the    ro!!. 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  Uiat  further  proceedings 
under  the  quorum  call  be  dispen-sed 
wiUi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESOURCES  AND  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr  President,  for  manv 
years  America  has  been  told  that  she 
Ls  morlRaging  her  future.  We  are  told 
exru-tly  what  each  child  born  into  these 
United  States  will  have  hanging  over 
his  head  as  his  share  of  the  national 
debt. 

We  are  not  told,  however — signifi- 
cantly, we  are  not  told  in  the  same 
stones — what  assets  our  unborn  de- 
scendants will  have  to  balance  this 
hiibihty  If  we  are  really  concerned 
about  their  future,  it  Is  far  more  im- 
portant to  know  that  the  minerals,  the 
farmland,  the  forests — above  all,  the 
water— that  they  wUl  need  will  be  avail- 
able. 

Our  great  financial  Institutions  have 
tremendous  liabilities.  They  could  not 
be  big  otlierwisc.  They  also  have  tre- 
mendous assets.  And  it  is  to  determine 
the  que.vtion  of  what  we  Americans  as  a 
Nation  have  m  the  way  of  our  most 
important  lusscts— our  natural  re- 
ftoune* — that  thi.s  proposed  leBislalion 
hius  ixH-n  drawii 

On  Rlmvst  every  other  subject  we  have 
endltvsA  fttiitisiics  to  Kuidr  our  ftciioiu, 
1  ..Uui'  iwui  i)ii\at,r  m  iJif  «H;iMiomie  held. 
Uui  on  liiih  Quraiion,  nobody  now  ic- 
lK»it*  to  the  proplr  whrUicr  wr  nrr 
Niuiuiifc'  or  loAiHK  m  rrlttiion  lo  rrquirr- 
mrnts  for  ntttiir»l  rwiouiTwi.  or  whether 
iJir  Joipjirrttblr  tTfjtiirrmrni*  of  thr  Nw- 
lion  10  und  ao  yrnr*  hent^p  ran  be  nup- 
plinl  on  u  iiintailin^l  yirld  bnAlu, 

Thn>iuih()ul  tnir  nnlloi\Rl  hUlnty,  too 
innny  Amri  trans  h»vr  hnd  r  Irndrnry  lo 
hold  thr  belief  Uml  wr  Imvr  rvrrythini, 
and  plenty  of  it  Cunarquently,  wr  h«vr 
l)rrn  wantrful  «nd  prodliinl  in  Ihr  rx- 
ploiiniit^n  of  our  land.  fori»AU,  minrraU. 
wnd  wntrr  I>r«pitr  IhP  rfTorlJi  of  nmny 
dodlewled  people,  vr  find  ournrhT*  fnp« 
to  fare  with  the  abnolutv  facl  U\*t  Uio 
leAomrrA  we  hnvr  brrn  hw^tlwuUy  ex- 
ploit iiu;  «tr  not  limiUeM,  We  h«vr  had 
diouiihi.H  und  whIpj  aliorUMina,  minrrnl 
deiK»lt*  have  l)orn  fxhauaUKl.  lund  haa 
brrn  laid  waste  by  fliKKls  and  pro»loj\. 
timber  .supplier  have  b<»conic  nUminrd, 
In  sUioit  every  Ihlnklnji  pcmon  must  be 
ftwaiT  lo  .some  dewree  that  while  America 
l5  still  a  land  of  plenty,  gifted  by  natui-e. 
tJiiMT  Is  n  limit,  finite  and  Inexorable,  to 
the  fundamental  basis  of  our  strength, 
cui-  natural  resource*. 


We  need  to  establish  a  permanent 
mechanism  for  the  study  and  develop- 
ment of  comprehensive  programs  for  the 
protection  and  utilization  of  all  natural 
resources,  includmg  soil,  water,  timber, 
grazuig  land,  fisheries,  wildlife,  and  rec- 
reational, scenic,  and  scientific  values. 
S  2549  the  proposed  Resources  and  Con- 
servation Act  of  1960,  would  provide  the 
mechanism  we  need  for  such  an  ap- 
praisal. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs (Mr.  MURR.AYJ  is  now  conducting 
hearings  on  S.  2549,  of  which  he  is  the 
author,  and  of  which  I  have  the  privilege 
of  being  one  of  the  original  cosponsors. 

The  hearings  will  provide  the  Senate 
with  comments  and  suggestions  from  all 
sections  of  the  Nation  and  from  all  sec- 
tors of  economic  life  I  am  confident 
that  the  testimony  will  bring  to  our  at- 
tention important  considerations  and 
suggestions  which  will  improve  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  measure. 

In  my  sen-ice  with  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  I  have  been  im- 
pressed by  the  valuable  information  and 
suggestions  that  have  come  from  testi- 
mony at  hearings.  I  have  observed 
that,  along  with  the  usually  excellent 
technical  reports  on  pending  legislation 
that  the  committees  receive  from  the 
Corps  of  Engmeers.  the  Bureau  of  R,ecla- 
mation,  and  the  other  Government  agen- 
cies, important  additional  mformation  is 
brought  out  by  local  witnesses  at  hear- 
mgs.  After  all.  this  is  only  natural,  be- 
cause the  people  who  live  with  problems, 
who  are  vitally  concerned  In  how  tliey 
will  be  solved,  frequently  have  an  insight 
into  them  and  a  gift  for  analysis  and 
solution  which  technical  men  cannot 
matcJi. 

I  had  such  an  experience  In  a  strik- 
ing way  during  Uie  past  full.  The  Select 
Committee  on  NaUonal  Water  Re- 
sources, under  the  able  cliaii-nionship 
of  Ujc  disiuiiiuished  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  iMr  Kmnl,  hojioj-ed  me  and 
my  State  of  Utali  by  holding  ojie  of  lu 
lieaiinus  m  Suit  Lake  City.  It  was  an 
rxrelleni  heaiinu  and  an  cnhghteumg 
luie 

The  point  thai  1  wiah  lo  make  U  Uiat 
thr  ir*unu4iy  on  I'tah  «  apwmc  water 
pniblrnth  waa  dpveloj)ed  rnlliTly  by  local 
Utah  wunrAAPa,  liy  pteanan«t>mrni  of 
the  ehalnnan.  all  of  ihr  iwiiinuny  of 
the  rvderal  water  expeil*  vMll  be  lue- 
^rnled  directly  lo  Uie  aelecl  etMiimilleo 
m  Waalungton.  Ihvia  afrtutlimi  Uie  niaxi- 
mum  lime  ft)r  Uie  lival  people 

Al  UuU  hearing,  in  addilUMi  to  Uio 
Oovernor.  ¥ho  madp  a  maatrrful  *iat»- 
menl  m  a  ftrUI  m  whu^h  he  l«  an  auUuu'. 
Ity.  Uie  wlUirafte*  inehidtKl  a  mimb<'r  of 
rrpi^esentwuvi^  of  waler-uwr  oruani«u- 
lUiji.v  county  ofllelaU.  buaineaxmens 
groups,  rhamberj"  of  commoiTe.  and  other 
cm»en  group*  TlieiT  wejt>  si^me  aj  \»U. 
noasM.  and  more  than  350  proplo  at  Uio 
hearing.  Let  nir  rmphasiae  U\al  Uili 
wns  not  a  h^arlng  devoted  to  building 
some  new  project  In  the  State,  which 
Is  the  tyjje  that  customarily  brings  out 
a  large  number  of  proponents.  This 
was  a  hearing  about  the  lonc-ranve 
problem  of  planning  for  Utah's  resource 
development  and  conservation,  and  how 
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to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  50  per- 
cent population  growth  which  we  must 
expect  in  the  not-too-distant  future. 
Testimony  covered  a  very  wide  range  of 
subjects  because  resource  development 
and  conservation  touch  almost  every 
aspect  of  agriculture,  business,  industry, 
and  Government  affairs. 

At  this  point.  I  want  to  pay  special 
recognition  to  a  group  of  exceptionally 
well-informed  and  hard-working  citi- 
zens who  confirm  my  convictions  about 
the  need  for  the  Resources  and  Conser- 
vation bill.  I  refer  to  the  League  of 
Women  Voters.  Recommendations  from 
the  league  carry  weight  because  they  are 
based  on  Intensive  study  of  the  facts  and 
the  issues,  and  because  the  organization 
is  scrupulous  in  maintaining  objective 
non-partisan  approaches  to  the  ques- 
tions. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the 
Umted  States,  as  well  as  the  Utah 
League,  has  endorsed  the  Resources  and 
Conservation  bill,  and  supports  its  early 
enactment.  At  the  Utah  hearing  the 
league  testimony  was  presented  by  its 
State  president.  Mrs.  Paul  B  Porter 
whom  I  want  to  compliment  for  a  re- 
markably able  statement. 

I  have  discussed  this  Salt  Lake  City 
hearing— and  it  is  typical  of  the  other 
select  committee   hearings  which   were 
held  in  all  sections  of  the  country— be- 
cause It  is  impressive  evidence  that  our 
citizens,   farmers,    businessmen,    profe.s- 
sional  men,  and  others  have  a  perspec- 
tive and  grasp  of  the  overall  problems  of 
managing  natural  resource.s  m  relation 
to  the  unpending  great  increase  in  pop- 
ulation  and   industry.     These   hearings 
demonstrated  to  me  that  this  is  a  real 
and  present  concern  to  the  people  we 
represent,  and  it  is  a  problem  which  so 
far  has  not  been  approached  on  an  over- 
all basis  by  the  technical  staffs  in  the 
Government. 

It  IS  manifestly  unfair  to  criticize  Gov- 
ernment agencies  because  they  have  not 
engaged  in  the  kind  of  overall  resource 
planning  which  is  needed  now  Each  of 
the  agencies  has  been  a&signpd  a  .special- 
ized and  limited  mission— Rood  control 
or  soil  conservation,  or  forest  resources' 
or  reclamation,  or  ran^e  management,' 
or  wildlife,  to  name  a  few. 

As  a  result  of  this  restricted  approa-h 
by  each  of  the  agencies  and  depart- 
ments, no  single  group  puts  all  of  the 
separate  pieces  together  to  see  where  we 
are  coming  out.  To  repeat:  Nobodv  re- 
ports to  the  people  whether  we  are  sain- 
ing or  losing  in  relation  to  requirements 
for  natural  resources,  or  whether  the 
foreseeable  requirements  of  the  Nation 
10  and  20  years  hence  can  be  .supplied 
on  a  sustained  yield  basis.  These  are 
the  questions  that  underlie  the  testi- 
mony at  the  hearings  this  fall. 

One  problem  which  needs  analysis  for 
example,  is  what  tempo  should  be  set  for 
reclamaUon  development.     My  State  of 
Utah,    and    all    of   the    other    Western 
States,  are  dependent  upon  a  sustained 
program  of  water  resource  development 
because  water  storage  and  regulation  is 
the  basis  of  our  agriculture,  commerce 
industry,  and  even  the  very  life  of  our 
communities,  both  rural  and  metropoli- 
tan.    The   current  slowdown   of  recla- 
m.ition   development  could  cut  off  our 
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economic  life,  and  could  turn  us  into  a 
backward  area  of  the  Nation. 

We  are  told  that  reclamation  has  been 
slowed  down  because  we  already  have  a 
surplus  of  agricultural  production  and 
reclamation  would  aggravate  the  surplus 
This  IS  directly  contrary  to  the  facts  but 
It    seems    to    be    given    credence     The 
crops  raised  on  irrigated  lands  are  not 
the  ones  in  surplus.     The  Department  of 
Agriculture  report.?  that  we  must  con- 
tinue to  support  developments  which  will 
put  more  water  on  land  if  we  are  to  pre- 
vent food   and   fiber  shortages  for  the 
growing  population  and  industry     The 
production  from  about  2',  million  acres 
of  additional  irrigated  land  is  needed  in 

iaon^'?*^  ^  ^^'^'^  ^^^  requirements  of 
1980.  And  in  order  to  have  those  lands 
m  production  by  1980,  we  must  start  very 
soon  on  the  consti-uction  of  the  projects 
nil'^M  ^""'rf  r^^'amation  and  irrigation 
Pos.bible  L  nf ortunately,  there  now  is  no 
Place  m  the  Government  where  facts  like 
this  are  analyzed  and  acted  upon 

It  is  startling  to  realize  that  producing 
enough   food   to  sustain  our  e.xpandmg 
population   will   mean  converting   some 
7o  million  acres  of  forest  lands  into  crop- 
land and  pastures.     This  would  have  a 
very  serious  impact  on  timber  supplier- 
a.mo.st  one-third  of  the  growth   on  all 
commercial  forest  lands  would  be  lost— 
and  would  result  in  a  serious  curtailm^ent 
ot    the    imrwrtant   recreational    uses   of 
forest^ areas.     Are  we  wise  therefore,  in 
ah^lh''"^      reclamation      developments 
uhich    could    prevent    the    necessitv    of 
turning  a  good  deal  of  the  acreage  of 
fore.sus  into  cropland  later  on'' 

f,mf /k^*"^  P°'"^^'^  °"^'  *^  ^he  pre.sent 
time  there  is  no  place  m  the  Government 
where   this   problem   is   reco^mized    and 
?n.J:^^H  ^^^'■^^    *'th    supplymg  'well- 
founded   answers.     However,  under  the 
Resources  and  Conservation  bill  S   2549 
this    responsibility    would    fall    to    the 
Council  of  Resources  and  Con.servation 
Advisers  and  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Resources  and  Con.servatlon.     How  will 
he  proposed   Resources  and   Conserva- 
tion Act  operate?  '««frva 

The  President  will  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress  each   year   a   re.sources   and   con- 
servation    report.     This    report   will   set 
forth  the  condition  of  the  Nation's  nat- 
ural re^urces  with  particular  reference 
to  multiple  purpo.se  u.se;  trends  in  their 
management   and    utilization     the   ade- 
quacy of  available  natural  resources  to 
meet  the  Nations  needs;  a  review  of  an 
conservation  programs  and  activities  and 
heir  an  icipated  effects;  and  a  program 
for   implementing    the   national   polic?^ 
mcluding  suggested  legislation 

zyoV'llT'iT  "'''''  ^^PPl^ment  this  re- 
port with  additional  reports  or  sugges- 

u°a?r.°.n^'^'''^''°"  concerned  with  nlt- 
u.al  re.sources  conservation  and  devel- 
opment at  any  time 

A.5sisting  the  President  in  the  prepara- 
tlon  of  the  report  will  be  a  three  mem. 
ber  Council  of  Resources  and  Cons^'v^- 
tion  AdvLsers.  appointed  bv  the  i^eM 
dent  with  senatorial  approval.  These 
advisers  are  to  be  qualified  by  training 

analv^'''.  '^'     ^^omplishments     ^o 
anajjze  and  interpret  natural  resource 

U^rS"  "^  f^^muiate  recommenda! 
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The  Council  may  utilize  whatever 
sources  of  information,  services  and 
facil'ties,  public  or  private,  which  may  be 
available  either  through  cooperation  or 
by  employment  of  its  own  staff. 

The  annual  report  of  the  President  to 
the  Congress  is  to  be  referred  to  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Resources  and  Conserva- 
tion. This  is  to  consist  of  eight  Mem- 
bers of  each  legislative  body,  reflecting 
the  political  complexion  of  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  and  of  the  Senate 

This  committee  will  make  a  continu- 
ing study  of  the  President  s  report  and 
means  of  coordinating  programs  in  fur- 
therance of  national  policy.     By  May  1 
of  each  year  the  committee  will  file  a 
report   with    the   Senate   and   with    the 
House    of    Representatives,    wh'ch    can 
be  u.sed  as  a  guide  for  the  various  con- 
gressional committees  dealing  with  nat- 
ural resources.     Supplementary  reports 
and  recommendations  may  be  made  by 
thejoint  committee  whenever  desirable 
The  act  will  enable  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  develop  a  consoiidattxl   well- 
l^K^i",?''^-      *^l^-coordinated      program 
which   can   be   revised   and    updated   as 
circunvsunces  may  warrant 

The  approach  taken  by  the  resources 
and  conservation  bill  is  one  which  has 
been  used  very  effectively  in  economic 
and    financial    matters.      The    Employ- 
ment  Act  of   1946.  which   also  was  au- 
thored   by    the   Senator   from    Montana 
(Mr    Murray).  esUblished  a  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors  in  the  office  of  the 
President,  and  a  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee m  the  Congress.    Each  year  they 
oifi'%*  current  appraisal  of  economic 
and    financial    conditioas    and    recom- 
mend to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress  what  legislation  is  needed  in  the 
2^1^     of     business,    employment,     and 

n^^^^ff-    ^""V^^  ^"^"'  ^^'^  ^"^'^^I  ap- 
praisals    and     recommendations     have 

Jnn"  t  fK^^^  ''^'^^  ^  ^'^  Government 
and  to  the  people  at  large.  Leading 
economists  feel  that  this  commit^s 
appraisals  have  been  of  decided  bene! 
fit  in  dealing  with  recessions,  Inflation 
and  unemployment  ^^iuon. 

me^hni^^^K^""^  **^-  ^"^  by  sl^iilar 
^fi  u  M^^^  resources  and  con.servation 
bill  would  give  us  the  tools  to  bring  nat" 
ural  resources  m  balance  with  the  needs 
for  forest  products,  agricultural  SrS- 
ucts.  mmerals,  and  recreation.     For  the 

I'nLZ^  '"  '^"  ^^^*^'«  history  it 
would  be  possible  to  determine  e.xact iy 
wha  we  possess;  what  will  be  ne^ed  in 
the  future;  and  the  necessary  programs 
auireH^^'^^'^f^'  "^^  come?;a^t  on  re! 
at  it,  n^J"^^':^^^^"  °'^'"  P'-^^^^t  strength 
strene^^^'^.f^"^  yet  insure  the  contmued 
fmure  ""^   ^^'°"    ^'■''   "^^^    ^^e 

th^Fmnl'o  '^""^  ^'^"^  experience  with 

Se  of^nr^V^'^r  ""^^  ^"  understand- 
uLJ      "^tional  aims  in  the  conserva- 

ne^^  °Y«m'^'^^  resources  is  urgently 
J^ov.  .H  Tl  '^•^"^•'"ced  that  we  should 
move  ahead  by  early  enactment  of  Uie 
resources  and  conservation  bill. 


NASSER'S  LL-ACKMAIL  MUST  BE 

REPLDIAIED 
Mr   YOUNG  of  Ohio     Mr   President 
Secretary  General  HammarskjofJ  of  t5ie 
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United  Nations  has  been  attempting  to 
find  the  key  that  will  prevail  upon  Pres- 
ident Nasser  to  open  the  Suez  Canal  to 
Israeli  shipping 

It  is  hoped  that  Secretary  General 
Hammarskjolds  efforts  have  the  full 
support  of  our  Government.  Assurances 
to  this  effect  were  siven  by  Francis  O. 
Wilcox,  our  A.ssistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  International  Organization  Affairs, 
on  December  29.  1959. 

Since  then  the  silence  from  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  deafening.  This 
despite  the  fact  that  President  Eisen- 
hower told  the  American  people  on  Feb- 
ruar>-  20,  1957,  that  "Euypt  bound  itself 
to  free  and  open  transit  through  the 
Suez  Canal  without  discrimination." 

This  administration  still  asserts  its 
support  of  free  and  unrestricted  use  of 
the  Suez  Canal.  Yet  it  was  noticeably 
silent,  too.  when  the  World  Bank  ap- 
proved a  $56  million  loan  to  the  United 
Arab  Repubhc  for  widening  of  the  canal. 
It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the 
World  Bank  would  prant  this  assistance 
to  a  nation  which  has  continually 
flouted  the  basic  principles  of  the  United 
Nations  for  the  administration  of  the 
Suez  Canal. 

Although  the  World  Bank  Is  not  an 
agency  of  the  US  Government,  we  are 
the  largest  contributor  to  it  I  assert 
that  the  State  Department  should  have 
broupht  all  pa.ssible  pressure  against  the 
making  of  this  loan. 

Since  the  Suez  incident  in  1956.  we 
have  been  extremely  generous  in  our  aid 
to  and  support  of  President  Nasser  and 
the  United  Arab  Republic 

Through  the  eood  cmces  of  the  United 
Nations  we  advanced  $5  million  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

La.st  year  alone  our  Government  ap- 
proved the  sale  of  $105  million  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  in  exchange  for 
local  currency,  most  of  which  will  be 
loaned  back  for  industrial  development. 
During  the  last  fiscal  year  we  gave 
over  $10  million  in  technical  and  eco- 
nomic assistance 

Mr.  President,  it  is  right  that  we  show 
this  concern  for  the  economic  well-be- 
ing of  the  Middle  Ea'^t  Perhaps  the 
only  mean.s  by  which  we  can  attain  some 
sort  of  reasonable  stability  in  this  area 
Is  by  the  economic  betterment  of  its 
teeming,  hopelessly  poverty-stricken 
masses 

President  Truman  had  the  vision  and 
the  foresight  to  see  this  blight.ed  land  as 
the  flowering  area  it  once  was  in  ancient 
times.  He  forsaw.  but  did  not  have  the 
time  or  support  to  implement  his  vi.'>ion. 
that  only  with  a  higher  livmg  standard. 
education,  communications,  and  develop- 
ment of  Its  latent  waterpower  could 
this  area  become  a  productive,  stable 
element  in  the  free  community  of  na- 
tions We  have— unfortunately  after 
the  Communists  first  made  tremendous 
Inroads — taken  the  first  steps  in  this 
direction. 

In  spite  of  this,  Mr  President.  Nas.ser 
continues  his  violent  harangues  against 
Israel  in  a  reckless  display  of  belliger- 
ency. 

ThLs  fact  alone  could  not  be  great 
caiLse  for  alarm.  It  is  the  usual  course 
that  dictators  and  demagogues  resort  to 
when    their    position    is    threatened    or 
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when  they  feel  the  need  to  bolster  their 
prestige. 

His  incredible  misrepresentation  and 
re-wnting  of  the  Suez  incident  and 
Smai  Campaign  of  1956  by  itself  is  harm- 
less enough.  His  ridiculous  assertion 
that  the  poverty-stricken  United  Arab 
Republic  wiU  soon  be  making  its  own 
guns,  tanks,  and  airplanes  is  hardly 
cau.se  for  alarm.  His  bellicose  state- 
ments are  of  little  meaning  with  a 
United  Nations  Force  between  Egypt  and 
Israel  coupled  with  the  fact  that  Na.s.ser 
himself  knows  from  experience  that  his 
forces  are  no  match  for  Israel. 

However,  President  Nasser's  contin- 
ued further  interference  with  Israeli 
cargoes  is  cau.se  for  alarm  and  calls  for 
positive  affirmative  action  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  here  to  go 
into  the  crystal-clear  provisions  of  the 
1888  Constantmople  Convention  which 
guarantee  free  acce.ss  to  the  Suez  Canal 
for  all  nation.<=  Nor  shall  I  dwell  on 
the  repeated  declarations  of  the  United 
Nations  condemning  the  ban  on  Israeli 
transit  by  Eg>-ptian  authorities.  This  is 
all  well  known. 

It  is  tragic  enough  that  the  free  world 
has  continually  allowed  him  to  ban 
Israel's  ships  from  the  canal.  However, 
he  at  least  has,  since  1957,  permitted 
non-Lsraeli  ships  to  carry  Israeli  cargoes 
through  the  canal. 

Now  he  bans  any  ship  carrvdng  car- 
goes registered  in  the  name  of  Israeh 
owners.  From  a  practical  viewpoint, 
this  requirement  will  create  havoc  in 
Israel's  commercial  relations  with  other 
nations  and  their  businessmen.  It  is 
almost  imix)ssible  to  maintain  normal 
commercial  relations  under  these  condi- 
tions. 

Apart  from  practical  considerations, 
there  is  a  serious  moral  issue  involved 
because  of  our  previoius  commitments. 
In  February  1957  President  Eisenhower 
assured  Israel  that  if  she  would  with- 
draw her  forces  from  the  Sinai  Penm- 
sula,  the  society  of  nations  would  guar- 
antee her  free  access  to  the  Suez  Canal. 

Israel  withdrew,  and  her  cargoes, 
though  not  her  shipping,  were  allowed  to 
pass  unmolested.  Are  we  now  to  renege 
on  our  assurance  to  this  tiny  bastion  of 
democracy  in  the  Middle  East?  Are  we 
again  going  to  allow  Nasser  to  blackmail 
us  into  allowing  him  to  violate  all  prm- 
ciples  of  mternational  law  and  order? 

I  assert  that  to  do  so  would  be  a  stain 
on  our  Nation  s  honor  as  well  as  a  tragic 
diplom.atic  blunder. 

We  and  the  United  Nations  must  no 
longer  wink  at  President  Nassers  defi- 
ance, at  his  impounding  of  Israeli  car- 
goes, at  his  broken  pledges. 

Is  this  how  we  buy  a  dictatorship's 
friendship,  by  silent  acquiescence?  I 
hope  not. 

Must  we  betray  the  friendly  state  of 
Israel  for  the  uncertain  affections  of  the 
dictator.  President  Nas.ser? 

While  we  remam  silent,  Pi-esident 
Nasser  coolly  blackmails  us  with  one  of 
the  oldest  games  in  mternational  affairs. 
He  says.  "If  I  can't  get  it  from  you,  I'll 
get  it  elsewhere." 

And  we  all  know  what  he  means  by 
"elsewhere."  He  refers  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 


I  am  informed  that  only  recently, 
Cairo  radio  had  the  effrontery  to  warn 
the  United  States  not  to  try  to  block  the 
world  bank  loan  for  Suez  Canal  im- 
provement. It  threatened  to  turn  for 
aid  "elsewhere"  if  we  did. 

Our  silence  only  encourages  such  out- 
rages. We  must  make  it  clear  to  Nasser 
that  we  will  not  be  bluffed. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  tune  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  the  full  power  of  his  office 
in  bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  United  Nations  and  in  urgmg  that 
body  to  insist  that  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public adhere  to  international  law. 

It  is  not  the  time  to  reward  with  a  $56 
million  loan,  furnished  in  great  part  by 
American  taxpayers,  a  Nation  that  has 
backed  down  on  its  treaty  commitments 
and  has  violated  and  continues  to  violate 
the  principles  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  commitment  to  officials  of  this  Na- 
tion and  of  the  United  Nations. 

It  seems  to  me  fantastic  that  the 
World  Bank  should  even  consider  mak- 
ing a  $56  million  loan  to  Nasser's 
United  Arab  Republic,  so-called,  at  this 
time.  The  discriminator>-  policies  of 
the  Umted  Arab  Republic  are  intolerable 
to  those  of  us  who  are  citizens  of  the 
free  world.  If  we  allow  the  discrimina- 
tory and  violent  pohcies  of  Nasser  to 
continue  against  Israel,  then  we  in 
America  have  no  right  to  object  to  vio- 
lations of  international  law  by  larger 
and  stronger  powers. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  ab.sence  of  a  quoium 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoium  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JUn-EXILE   DELINQUENCY   ACT  OF 
1959 


Mr  HILL  Mr,  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  694.  Calendar  No,  819 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  m  the  chairs  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <•  S  694 ) 
to  provide  Federal  assistance  for  pro.iects 
which  will  demonstrate  or  develop  tech- 
niques and  practices  leading  to  a  solution 
of  the  Nation  s  juvenile  delinquency  con- 
trol problems 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with 
an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Juvenile 
Delinquency  Act  of  1959". 

FINDINGS    ANT)    POLICIES 

Sec  2  (r)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  juvenile  delinquency  dimin- 
ishes the  strength  and  vitality  of  the  people 
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erf  our  Nation;  that  ruch  dellncruentry  U  in- 
creasing In  both  urban  and  rural  communi- 
ties; and  that  Its  prevention,  control,  and 
treatment  require  Intensive  efforts  on  the 
part  of  private  and  governmental  Interests, 
(b)  The  policy  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  be  to  assist  In  the  prevention,  control, 
and  treatment  of  Juvenile  delinquency. 

TTTLI    I DEMONSTRATION    AND    STUDY    PUOJICTS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  demon- 
strating and  developing  Improved  methods, 
including  methods  for  the  training  of  per- 
sonnel, for  the  prevention,  control,  and  treat- 
ment of  juvenile  delinquency,  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1960.  and  for  each  of 
the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years  such  sum 
not  to  exceed  $5,000,000,  as  the  Congress 
may  determine. 

(b)   The  sums  appropriated  under  this  title 
shall  be  available  for  grants  or  contracts  to 
carry  out  projects  for  demonstrations   and 
studies  which.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Sec- 
retary   of    Health.    Education,    and    Welfare 
(hereinafter  In   this  Act  referred   to  as   the 
"Secretary")  hold  promise  of  making  a  sub- 
stantial  contribution  to   the  discovery    the 
development,   or   the  evaluation   or  demon- 
stration of   the   effectiveness,   of   techniques 
and  practices,  including  techniques  and  prac- 
tices for  the  training  of  personnel,  for  the 
prevention,   control,    and    treatment    of   Ju- 
venile    delinquency.     The      Secretary     may 
make  such  grants  to  States  and  municipali- 
ties and  to  other  public  and  private  nonprofit 
agencies.    Including    Institutions    of    higher 
learning  or  research.  Provided.  That  the  Sec- 
retao  shall  require  each  grant  recipient  to 
contribute  money,  facilities,  or  services  to  the 
extent  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate      He 
may  enter  Into  contracts  for  such   projects 
with  public  or  private  organizations  or  agen- 
cies or  with  any  Individuals. 

(c)  Payments  under  this  title  may  be 
made  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  and 
Shan  be  made  on  such  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Utle.  "^   me 

mXI    n— TKrHNTCAL    ASSISTANCl    SmviCES 

^,^'  ^?^-  ^^  "^^  Secretary  shall  make 
rtud  e..  invesugatlons.  and  report,  with  re- 
r^ntlJ°  m»tter«  relating  to  the  prevention. 
control,  and  treatment  of  Juvenile  delln- 
qu«cy,  including  th.  .ffect.venes.  of  pi", 
rams  carrlsd  out  under  thl.  Act,  coopeVat* 
JtaLfH-""^r  *•'*'"'''*'  -.l.tan?ri; 
and  prlvat«  agsncica  m  lucti  maittfi    anrt 

i-iinqu.^r  '•"''"«  '"  ^"*""'- 

iuiiJ^,' ^H^V"?  "^*"'  '"  '^»"»»''i"'n  with 
■II  (fsnn  And  eofiirnpi*  HfMviiUrt  tut  in  tin. 

TITti     III— MATIOMAI.     AOVIsnST     PnvuML     nw 
/UVIWILM    DIUMWUMNC  V 

thl"^-!? L'*'  ""*•"  '•  ^•'•"y  ••f«l.li.hsd  In 
WsJfurt    ft    Natlonftl    Advisory    Cmijo  i     m 

to  M  lh«  'Council-),    Ths  Council  .h«ii  b. 
oompos«d  of  ths  isor.tary  or  hu  dw^jne. 
Who  .hftU  b.  Chairman,  .nd  tw.lv.  member, 
appolnttd  without  rsgard  to  th.  civil  .Trvic. 
law.  by  ths  Sscrstary.     The  appointed  mem- 
ber.  of  tht  Council  .hall  b«  perwns  (includ- 
l"g  perwn.  from  public  and  voluntary  or- 
ganisations) Who  are  recognized  authorltie. 
in  professional  or  technical  fields  related  to 
Juvenile  deUnquency  or  perwns  represen'a- 
tlve  of   the  general  public   who   are  leaders 
in  programs  concerned  with  Juvenile  delln- 
quency.     The  Council  shall  advise  the  Sec- 
retary on   the  administration  of  this  Ac* 


(b)  Before  any  grant  or  contract  is  made 
^lnder  title  I.  the  Council  shall  review  the 
project  Involved  and  Rhall  submit  its  recom- 
mendaUon  thereon  to  the  Secretary.  The 
Council  may  also  recommend  to  the  Secre- 
tary projects  Initiated  by  it.  The  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  utilize  the  services  of  any 
member  or  members  of  the  Council  In  con- 
nection with  matters  relating  to  this  Act 
for  such  periods.  In  addition  to  conference 
periods,  as  he  may  determine. 

(c)  Appointed  members  of  the  Council 
while  attending  meetings  of  the  Council  or 
otherwise  serving  at  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary, shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compen- 
sation at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretarj-, 
but  not  exceeding  $50  per  diem,  including 
travel  time,  and  while  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  bxislness  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expen.ses.  Including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law 
(5  use.  73b-2)  for  pers<:jns  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  intermittently 
Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  or  any  other 
provision  of  law  the  Secretary  may  accept 
the  services  of  appointed  members  under 
this  section  without  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation therefor  (and  with  or  without 
payment  of  travel  expenses  or  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence ) . 

(didi  Any  member  of  the  Council  Is 
hereby  exempted  with  re.'^pect  to  such  ap- 
pointment, fron.  the  operation  of  sections 
381.  283.  284,  and  1914  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  section  190  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  i5  USC  99).  except  as 
otherwise  specified  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection. 

(2)  The  exemption  granted  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  not  ex  tend— 

(A)  to  the  receipt  of  payment  of  salary 
in  connection  with  the  appointee's  Govern- 
ment service  from  any  source  other  than  the 
private  employer  of  the  appointee  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment;  or 

(B)  during  the  period  of  such  appoint- 
ment, and  the  further  period  of  two  years 
after  the  termination  thereof,  to  the  prosecu- 
tion or  participation  In  the  prosecution  by 
any  person  so  appointed,  of  any  chiim  against 
the  Government  Involving  any  matter  con- 
cerning which  the  appointee  had  any  re- 
sponsibility ari.ilng  out  of  his  appointment 
during  the  period  of  .uch  appointment. 

rrrn  iv— oinctal  pmovisioNi 

Sec    401.    (a)    The  Secretary   ts  auth orljied 

to  make  regulation*  governing  the  adniini.- 

trstlon  of  thl.  Act 

(b)    Th.    Herrftary    nhall    Inrtudu    m    hii 

annual  r.port  «  full  report  of  th.  admlni*. 

tratlon  n(  thl.  Art 

(0)   Thsr.  ar»  hpmby  ntjihnrlMd  to  b.  irj. 

Oludid    f.,r    SAOh    n«<iAl    yunr    im    th.    «i,!.ro. 

priAfclon  for  i.h.  t>pArirti.iu  nt  M>aiiii   ic.iu. 

<mlluM,  AMll   Wairnr.   .U")!   ■will.  M  Af.  n„pm 

»*ff  in  Adotiiii.iiir  Ui.  A.  I 

(III  "Hi.  l.riM  "BiAi.'  Id  tl.i.  A- I  ih-:u.lo. 

ru.riu  hlfio  And  Otuin 


Jajiuary  26 


Mr    CLAJlK.     Mr    Pre»UUtni    the  hiii 
OofoiB   thfl   Hnnulfl,    coAjHJiwornd    by    t]io 
UUtiUKuuheU  Aciiior  Mciuior  fimn  Ala- 
bam*  (Mr   Hill  I  and  iw,  wnU  ropoii.-d 
by  Iha  Commiltoo  on  Uibor  and  Public 
Welfare,  u  a  mode»t  prupo.ul  for  a  .tart 
throutjh    A    nationu!    upprouch.    Umard 
the  ftoluiion  of  the  problem  of  juvt-nile 
delinquency.     It     proposes     a     limited 
amount  of  Federal  aid  for  communities 
f>f./vf'    '^^^^"tionj.    and    or«anization.s 
which  are  doln«  pilot  work,  the  result* 
of  which  may  be  useful  to  the  entire  Na- 
vion. 

flr]?!u?"'   ^on^PJ-isf-s   four   titles.     The 
r^ioH  authorizes  an  annual  appro- 

prmtion  of  not  to  exceed  $5  million  for 

Jlt^Kl^^''  ^""^^^^^  ''^^e  30    I960   and 
each   of   the  4  succeeding   n^cui  years 


for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  and 
developing    improved   methods    for   the 
prevention,    control,    and    treatment   of 
juvenile  delinquency.     The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  i.-?  au- 
thorized by  the  bill  to  make  such  grants 
to  State.s  and  municipalities  and  to  other 
public    and    private   nonprofit   agencies 
including   institutions  of   higher   lefirn- 
ing  or  research,  provided  that  the  Sec- 
retar>'    shall    require    each    grant    re- 
cipient  to  contribute   money    facilities 
or  .services  to  the  extent  the'  Secretary 
deems  appropriate. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
Secretary  .shall  make  studies,  investi- 
gations, and  reports;  render  technical 
a-ssistance  to  State's,  municipalities  and 
other  public  and  private  apencios'  and 
provide  short-term  traininp  and  ins'tnic- 
tion  in  technical  matters.  The  Secretary 
IS  also  directed  to  collect,  evaluate  pub- 
lish, and  dLssemmate  information  and 
materials  for  agencies  and  personnel  en- 
paged  in  programs  concerning  Juvenile 
delinquency. 

The  third  title  of  the  bill  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  in  the 
Dt^partment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  advise  the  Secretary  on  the 
administration  of  the  act  It  provides 
that  before  any  grant  or  contract  may 
be  made  under  title  I.  the  CouncU  shall 
revle^^  the  project  involved,  and  submit 
it5  recommendation  thereon  to  the  Sec- 
retary. 

The  fourth  utle.  covering  miscella- 
neous subjects,  provides  among  other 
things  for  a  full  annual  report  to  be  made 
by  the  Secretary  on  the  admuiistraUon 
nf  the  act.  This  title  also  defines  the 
term  '  State"  to  include  the  Dustrict  of 
Columbia,  Vlrgm  Islands.  Puerto  Rico 
and  Guam. 

The  biil  wa.s  the  .subject  of  extenalve 
hearing.s   before  a  .subcommittee   of  the 
Committee  on  I^bor  and  Public  Welfare 
of  which  I  had  the  honor  to  be  the  chalr- 
mnn       Hip  hr«i;n«n  have  been  printed 
Rnd  a  copy  !«  nn  the  dr-Ak  of  each  flena- 
tor     Four  hundrrd  and  nvr  pahpa  of  tm- 
tlmony   wrrr  tAknn   en   S   ArpurAti^  dfty- 
l««t   •print!       To   mr.   ihry   PAlRbllAh    b«. 
VOMd   «   prrndvrtilutP   of   fU.ulH   I  hat   lh» 
HIm   I.  Imdiv  MrP<|r(l,   |),rI  )i,VnnllP  dullfl. 
'lUrrirv    1.    lMrir««i(i«.     lh«l    mir    Ml«lc« 
[rV(filc.p,»;nip,      „,,.!     r.Miiillr.,     huva    not 
born  ttbin  u<li.<|uttlPly  U)  dnp.-  with  II    thttt 

modr.i   j'Vdnui  tt/..!.iun(P  n  rwiedpd  m 
OKlKr  U,  l.rlp  nnl  in  a  had  illiittthm 

Iri  m.'  <i!„  a  frw  .IntlMlc.  In  «upr)ort 
)f   Uic»r  .t.itriii.ni.      onr  out  of  evrry 
l*o  ctifft  l,uvin«  n  popiilwiion  of   10  000 
'"■    """r    in     (hn    i;„;lrd    Hlulr.    hft«'  HO 
•IM'Chi!    policP   nmcrvn    ,t«hl./ru-d    to   work 
rclutmu     to     j.^M.,;..,       o,u.    hundred 
thousand  Chilian  are  hrld  In  lull  each 
y^ar  whrn  ih,.y  .hould  b«.  in  othrr  types 
of  !n.stitu::..na     They  are  children  who 
have  bei-n  tuilty  of  some  form  or  other 
Of   Juvenile    delinquency       Five    out    of 
every  ten  counties  in  the  Nation  have  no 
juvenile  probation  service      Six   out  of 
eveiT  ten  juvenile  probation  officers  have- 
no  social  work  training.     TTiree  out  of 
ever>-  ten  State  training  schools  have  no 
staff  social  workers.     Four  out  of  every 
ten  State  training  schools  have  no  staff 
psychologists. 
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inf  VhToulhom  ^'h??nn^  ^T '?'''^-      ^'^^'^  ^P^^"  °"  P^«^  8  O^  ^^^  ^^PO^t.      leant    Increase    in    the    numbers    of    persons 
ing   throughout  the  country  during  re-     may    be    printed    at   this   point   in    the     trainee  persons 

*^*''J;  •'*'*' 'V  Record.  WhUe  the  need  for  the  development  of  im- 
Mi    Hiesident,  I  ask  unanimous  con-         There  being  no  objection,  the  letters  P*^^^  techniques  and  practices  of  juvenile 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric-  '^^^^°'?^p°'^y  control  and  the  need  for  train- 
Recorr   .some  statistics   compiled   by  the  ORD,  as  follows  '^'^  ^^  personnel   can   be   met   in   Important 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  andcon-                           r^-^                       ^  measure   by   nationally   directed   efforts     the 
tamed  in  a  publication  entlted    •Uniform                          Departmevt  or  Hi^tTH.  focal  points  of  any  successful  attack  on  the 
Crime  ReporUs    L^itei  StirJ^^  loVRrnf                               u-     I   'T"   -1^°  Welfare,  problem   must   be  the  States   and   the   com- 
Ti^tr.      vf,^                        o         ^  ■   ■'^^^  ^^'"  „         ,             ^<'^^^ngton,D.C.May  1.  1959.  munitles.     St^te*  and  communities   need   to 
tion.     Which  was  issued  on  September  2,  Hon    Lismt  Hn .  be    helped    and    encouraged    to    sLn.the^ 
1959  C/iatrman.  Corr-.r^utee  on   Labor  and   Public  and  Improve  their  Juvenile  delinquencv  pro- 
There    being    no    objection,    the    Statls-           rj^      « *"' ^  ""^   Smatr   Wa.'hingtan   D  C  grams    through    evaluation    of    their    present 
tics   were    ordered    to    be   printed    m   the  ♦                        chairman     This  is  in  response  activities    development,    and   demonstration 
Record    as  follows-  ^  y^ur  request*  for  reports  on  S    694,  S   765,  of    new    or    improved    techniques,    provision 
„   ,       ,                      "  °    ^^'  S.  1090,  S    1091,  and  S    1341.  bills  to  of   needed   training  to  State   and   local    per- 
Rate  of  major  crimes  per   100,000  popula-  authorize    Federal    assistance    for    a    limited  sonnel.  and  more  effective  coordination  be - 
tlon  in  metropolitan  areas.  number  of   years   in  the  control  of  Juvenile  tween     the     manv     public     and     voluntarv 

(E>ennltlon  of  major  crimes    murder,  non-  delinquency  agencies  working  in  this  field 
negligent    manslaughter,   forcible   rape,   rob-          S    694  and  S    765  would  authorize  Federal  We  are  in  accord  with  the  oblectlves  of  all 
bery,    ag^avated    assault,    burglary,    larceny  p-ants  to  States  and  certain  public  or  non-  of  the^  bills  of  enabling  the  Federal  Govern- 
over  #60,  auto  theft  )  profit  organizations  for  developing  or  dem-  nient  to  give  greater  assistance  and   leader- 
(Per  100.000]  onstratlng  methods  for  Juvenile  delinquency  ship   In    coping    with    Juvenile    delinquencv. 
OblMKo    metropolitan    area                       qa-^   h  '^°"^''°^  ^hich  are  of  national  or  more-than-  While  the  Federal  Government  could  make  a 
WllUKlelphla  metr.,polItan  area' nn'  f,!'*''.       i*    elgnlftcance.     S      766    would    au-  sitrnlficant  contj-ibution  through  each  of  the 
eludes    Bucks     Chester     Delaware'  thorlze  Federal  project  grants  for  training  of  approaches    suggested    by    the    bills— proiect 
Mont«<,merv    '    and      Ph-l^e^hia  J^!^^",?    J"""   ^""'^    ^"    ^^^^    ^^^^      ^     ^^'^^'  ^^'''^  '°'  research  and  development  of  Im- 
Countles.    Pa  ;    Burlington     Cam-  ZZ      ?v,'"''''^   '"^  °'  ^    '"^'^  ^'^'^  ^    '^''  f'''"'''  ^^^^^^^^^  P^^^^^'  f^^^^s  for  tram- 
den,     and     Gloucester     (^untlTs                                    authoriz<>,  in  addition  to  such  project  ^^g.     and     formula     grants     to     States     for 
Nj)                                        «-ouniie8.  grants,      formula      p-ants      to      states      to  strengthening  State  and  local  proerams— the 
New  Yo'rV'NY"  m'eVro'ooUtar'Lrea"   1    i Is  q  f^rengthen   and    improve    kx-al   Juvenile   de-  rate  at  which  the  Federal  Governm.ent  should 
6t    Louis.   Mn.n.etropSTiran 'area            634  5  ""^^"^^^^^   control   programs  proceed  and  the  amount  of  funds  It  should 
Lf*     Angeles      Calif       metroDollin                                 ^'^    "    ^"^    undoubted    need    for   a    con-  ^^^-^te    to    any    of    U-.ese    approaches    during 
area                             '     '"^'•'^"P^"^^  certed   attack   on   the  mounting  problem   of  ^ny  particular  year  must  neces&arilv  be  de- 
Washlng^.n    D  C  '  metrooolltan'area  Juvenile    delinquency.     For    the    ninth    con-  termined  in  the  broad  context  of  all  national 
(include.     Alexandria      ArU?g?^n  ^'''"^*     ^"^      .194«-57).     juvenile     delln-  f/^^      In  the   light  of  such   considerations, 
and   Fairfax  Counties'  Va     M^nt  quency   cases    have    continued   to   rise.     The  ^^  aPP^ars   that    the   approach    of   conferring 
r.merv    Countv     Md  ')        "                     Qp,    ,  Increase  in  the  number  of  these  cases  com-  au^-^ority  to  make  special  project  grants  for 
Atlanta, 'Oa.  metropollta'n'area"'"   1   336   l  ^""^  ^^°'^  Juvenile  courts  durmg  this  period  l^^^^l^^  ^^  demonstrations,  as  in  S    694  or 
Birmingham        Ala         metroDoll^  ^''^  '^^'^^   "'^   ""^^^  ^''■*''»^"  ^^^^  ^he  in-  ^    '^^    °J  ^°'  training,  as  in  S    766,  Is  to  be 
are.i                           '       ™''-'^"P^""^  crease    in    the   child    population   of   Juvenile  P'^^^rred  at   this  time  over  the  more  com- 
Oolumbta.  ■s.a.metropolltar'area""       365  2  ^°"''  ^«^  '''^^'^>-  prehen.s:ve  authorlzaUons  in  the  other  bilis. 

H"         .  «c»-.   I.  oDo  ^          g^.pj^  jy  Juvenile  delinquencv  remains  fixed  Shou.d  the  committee  decide  to  report  out 

Mr.  CL.ARK      Mr,  Piesident,  these  sta-  *^  ^he  1957  rate,  the  number  of  juvenile  de-  °^^  °^  ^^^^^  ^^^'^^-   '^^   would   appreciate   an 

tistics  indicate  verv  clearly  that  juvenile  I'nquency  cases  mav  be  expected  to  increase  '-'PPortunlty    to    offer    suggestions   for    tech- 

dehnquency    is    not    merely    a    problem  ^^   i^cooo  in   1962  and  by  205000  in  1965  "^^^""^  improvements. 

which  exi.vts  in  the  slums  of  mir  north  ^'n^P'y  because  of  the  known  increase  in  the  "^^  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  It 

ern  cities     it  is  also  k  rural  nrohlr^      it  """'^"  "^  children   10  to  17  years  that  will  Perceives  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 

t.    if   «,;,♦)                           rural  problem       It  occur  by  these  years      The  States  are  already  ^"*  "'P^''*  ^  i'o^''  committee. 

IS,  ir  anything,  more  prevalent  in  other  failing  further  and  further  behind  in  deallnij  Sincerely  vours. 

section.s  of  the  country  than  It  Is  in  the  with  this  problem  Eluott  L  Richardson, 

(rreater  metropolitan  areas                                        One  imjwrtant  area  requiring  greater  cm-  AcUng  Secretary. 

I    have    cited    the.se    figures    simply    to  P'^'^'"  and  encnuragement  ooncern*  the  de-  

show  that  drllnqurncv  and  crlmr  are  not  ^''''"P"i«"nt  of   new  techniques  and   practicen  ExtrtTivg  OrrrcF 

the  problem  of  any  one  nren     the  nrob-  "'""""'  '''  •»  »"i^'ti"n  of  tht.  problem      For  or  TMr  pRKf.ir.rKT 

Irm    1.    nntiniiuiHf.'       T    K„i.«,„       ;      .  "'""-v  veftr»  state*,  and  o.mnainitlei.  have  re-  HvntAV  or  jKr  Hvparr. 

hi.  rnmi         H      .        .,    ,'^'''i''^''    ' '^^    '""f  ile.l   m.unlv  nn   two   measure,  of   rehablliu-  Wo.',  fnpron.  D  C  ,  Mny  6    IP.IP 

has  corir  to  deal  ^*ith  the  problrm  on  a  imn  ,,f  drlinqr.ent  vnuth     nnmriy   pmiJunn  """    J-"»tm  Mux 

Matlorml  ncn]r  wvm.p  m    tlip  cnituminlty  or  ,nrp   In   nn   in-  ("''"<' "inti,  Cof^mittrf  on   i.nhot  nnrf  ^whMr 

Mrjmtor"   will    wnnt    Ui   know   Ihr   poftl-  •Uiuil  .n        It     hnn    inna    Iippm    hnown    thm  M'r;/fi»r     i:  n     Hrf\nip     Wii>',l^\pli>f\     fi  c 

tliin  tnkri)  on  Ihr  bill  l)V  thp  wrtrt)lni«i(itt-  l"*"'"!"  ""I'ntiiiPi,.  y   |»  r  m,«Pil  by   liwitiv  fnr-  My    DtAH    Mr     (MAtAMAN        thKU    In    tP' 

iKiu      I  nm  linppv  (o  rhv  lliwt  in  n  U-mm  '"'*      ^  *"''"  *"'""'>'  "'  """"niirti  itiPn»iir«>»  »p<»ii«iii  u<  )in,t  frrpiPdi.  (nf  tpiuoin  on  )»  t\ui 

diilrd    M«v     1      lU'^W     WhUh    ntil>rnt«    on  ;»"■"*"'•"""      Vm  ..hty  «  .(.mil  h..«lhi,lh|r  l.n.  >•    *'nft    A    1m    i»    intio    a    lout    niui  m    ta4i, 

pHKr    n    nun    Ihr    foll.mli.i/    u2uL    .\    nl  •"••""■"•'•>"  'l'^«'l"l'l'.tf  i...n|.(fll,..„.ivM'i"  '•"'»    '"    "Mlhuflrr    r^lt-rrtl    »»..i.l«„^p    fop    « 

f      .          .      .    .'                       Arlina    H»<cirt«iy       .,ur.,i   ».mHI.       Ji,  ..  (*w   |.i«...»   i.„w  ii.0...u(...       1uv..i,iib  ,|Hli,/,ii»(iry 
or   MCBllh     KdiKolloii    nnd   Wnlfmr  mn-       me  l.rii.«  tn^.l    ».Ml.  n»  rentrul  ri..»-|'iiMi,  ,.ini  H    rtU4  ni,.t  k    Vfift   w,,ui(i  Hu\Un,\»t>  r'p()t<ru\ 

CiUdc-M     M      IhuUMhIflll     CllMCUA.Ion     of     UU*        '  !'t»«inr,.ll >-U\el»       Kmitp      Ihrihjiy       .toil        K'<«Ml.    In    hl,.Ie»    »rul    (BtUII,    IHilUli     or    l,nli. 

Idoblcrti   mlh  llw  .IntiMnrnl  •i»«'»'i  k'-w|.  w.Mrhi'i.  fnf  »MrKii.|f  wild  nnirh  pmni    ndmiUKnt  mn.   fur   m.vp|n|,ii,K  ,;i   .lein- 

In  Ihr  11^1,,   ,  r  .U.I nM<J..iuti,.i..    11  ni..  "";'"•""•«'"■>«•       »«'^^'^«=r     inuM.    mm.   «»•  ..n.u..iu.,<     rnMI.<Mi.      m,      juvenii.     cu.in. 

Pi-ui.    ,nni    Ihr    u|.,.r...,.h    ntcolinuu    „    .  I"""''-"' "'""•" ""   •'"<i>    «r«   n.„dMl    in   ihe  .|. .*..,>  <H,niin,  whwh  ,.rr  nf  nMiun^l  l,  „.nr» 

th.rily    U.    u.,kt    ,|,r.  ;al    wu'vn    nn     u    f    ,  "-^'■'    I'""''"  '''"""■'  ''""""""•   •*•  wn  »».  th*  tln.n    m.r    ht«i.,    t^^,ut\cnu,'t       H     7fi«    would 

rr.rur.h  ..,,.1  .i.MM.n.i,Mini..    „.  i,"h    004  ,„  "*"'""-"    "'    ""•    •■fTe.  I  u  eni...    nf    pr^.^ni  Kuihori/^  K..urn.l  pr.^i-ri  Bn.ni.  f,,,  irftin.f,n 

H    7nft    nt  t  ,r   tr.iinihg    u.  in  h    7(ifl    1.  m  bt,  "","'""■'                            ^  "'    I'^r.nru.H    fn,    work   it,   ini.   firui    h     k-.q 

pr.»frrrcu    ut    thi.   tune   u,rr    the   nu-re   cnr,  -            "" "'    ''     '"     ""^»"f>'«"«    »vldPnc«   of    th*  mie.   V   thn^uBh   IX    (,f  h     lOi.l     nnc\   H     1341 

ptPhiMuUr  ..uthorUallon*  In  the  nih.r  bill.  '"'       '  "   "■'  =  "•'•«  "'  P*r6"""«'l      Mf.«t  of  the  wnuld  ttu-hnrue    In  hUditinn  m  tw  h  pmicct 

u»i   oiii.  p,.r«,,tH.M    ttlrfiuly    emploved    In    Berving    de-  Ifrunu    (nrmula  ifrant*  Ui  blute».  U;  .trei.^-h- 

Tin- lahl  parauiaph  of  the  letter  reads'  ""'i''*-'.'   vu-.h   lutk   the   (,ere»»arv  traimnk,'  'm   and   improve   lochi   juvenile  delinquency 

Th#.   Unrmn   ,,'   .»,-   H,,^„-,     ^    ,         .u       ..  ^'  '""*'*''''  '"•'"1   I"  flo  an  cneciivc  Jotj  of   re-  control  pr<jgram» 

peJcHve.  n^ob  ectlon   ^^r^^^                            '  l.»b::i- utltig    the.e   youth,    only    1    ;,u,    of    10  The  unfortunate  consequence.  „f  Juven.l. 

?h  rreport  to  vo^r  i^^mittie  ."^   -,::.     pra^an.n    „m.rr.     ha.    completed  delinquency       are      self-evident      Bmnlarl  * 

report  to  your  committee  K<,r:.,.   «  ork   training    uinic  mrre  than  4  out  there  i«  no  que.tinn  about  the  deslrabUlty  of 

Mr.    President,   I   ask   unanimous  con-  ";    ''^    "'^  *  ^.^.loKe  degree  and  are  not  even  progran^^    to    reduce    Juvenile    delinquencv 

Kent   that   this  letter   and   another   letter  ^\'^      ""^'7  P''"f''f*'""«'   training      There   is  However    at   present  only  a  small  beginning 

addressed    t^   thP  rh^.rmon   .f   .^                               need  for  developing  a  reservoir  of  trained  has  beer,  made  in  developing  programl  whose 

aaaressed   to  the  chairman  of  the  com-  personnel  to  enable  expanding  existing  serv-  efTecuveness  ha..-  been  tcl^ted  and  p-oved      In 

mittee,   the   distinguished   Senator   from  ^^^'    ^o^    example,    about    one-half    of    the  addition,  thoughtful  consideration  must  be 

Alabama  I  Mr    HillI.  signed  bv  Mr  Phil-  ^o""""  'n  the  United  states  have  no  probs-  given  to  the  sound  and  appropriate  balance 

lip  S    Hughes,  of  the  Executive  Oflice  of  11°",*"?*'?  ^^    "^^    ^'""   ^^^llnquent    you-h  between   Federal    St«t<.  and  local   respcnsl- 

the  P,  os.d.n.,  B.„au  of  the  bL°TZ  t,;:,-;'  .rr/./iie^T.r.^' an^.^!  ^;' ^Lixroi.. '"  '■"-"  '''"^'  ^■■•■"S.'.r> 
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In  tb«  ctrennutanoea,  the  Bixreaa  of  the 
Budget  believes  that  flnt  ooiulderatKn 
■houM  be  glTen  to  reaearch  and  demonatra- 
tUnis,  aiich  aa  are  contemplated  in  8.  604 
or  8.  785.  Such  reaearch  and  demon- 
atratlona.  by  evaluating  existing  methoda  and 
developing  new  technlquea  for  Juvenile  de- 
linquency control,  would  provide  a  much- 
needed  baae  for  etrengthening  of  our  na- 
tional effort  In  thla  field.  However,  we 
would  recommend  agalnrt  formula  grante  to 
Statea  to  strengthen  and  Improve  local  Ju- 
VMiile  delinquency  programs,  aa  In  S.  1090. 
8.  1091,  and  8.  1341  at  the  present  time. 
Sincerely  yours. 

PHnxip  3.  HuGRis. 
Assistant  Director  for  Legislative  Ref- 
erences. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK.    I  prefer  to  complete  my 
brief  statement,  which  will  take  only  3 
or  4  minutes  more;  then  I  shall  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  understand. 
Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  when  we 
beeran  to  consider  the  bill  in  committee. 
we  were  confrwited  with  the  fact  that 
the   bill  aa  initially  sponsored   by   the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hn.Ll  and 
me  did  not  contain  any  specific  provi- 
sion  for   training.     The   overwhelming 
weight  of  the  evidence  in  the  testimony 
before  us  satisfied  me  that  training  was 
at  least  as  important  as  demonstration 
projects  and  the  collection  and  dissemi- 
nation of  information,  if  not  more  so. 
At  that  time  we  were  hopeful  that  we 
could  get  the  bill  through  the  Senate 
and  the  House  before  the  end  of  the  last 
■caslon  of  Congress,  but  we  had  advice 
from  our  friends  In  the  other  body  that 
it  would  be  easier  to  achieve  that  result 
If  we  did  not  add  a  training  provision. 
So,   unfortunately,   we   were   unable   to 
embody  such  a  provision  in  the  bill. 

Obviously  we  are  confronted  with  a 
different  situation  now  at  the  opening 
of  the  2d  session.  For  that  reason.  I 
submit,  on  behalf  of  myself,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hewnings], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morski! 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Kefauver],  an  amendment  which  will 
add  a  new  title  n.  Training  of  Person- 
nel. The  new  title  proposed  is  identi- 
cal to  the  training  title  contained  m  the 
bill  reported  by  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Subcommittee  last  summer.  I  ask  that 
the  amendment  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  7. 
hne  12.  it  is  proposed  to  .strike  out 
"$5.000,000"  and  substitute  therefor 
"$2  500,000". 

On  page  8.  after  line  9.  insert  a  new 
title  II  and  renumber  subsequent  titles 
and  sections  accordingly: 

TTTLE  n TSLAINliiG    OF    PffRSONMSX 

Sec.  201.  (a)  For  the  purp.->se  of  training 
personnel,  employed  or  preparing  for  em- 
ployment in  programs  for  the  prevention, 
control,  and  treatment  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency, there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  flscal  year  ending  Ju.ne 
30.  1960.  and  for  each  of  the  four  succeed :ng 
fiscal  years  such  sum.  not  to  exceed  «2.500  - 
000.    aa   the  Congress   may  determine. 


(b)  Sums  appropriated  under  thU  title 
■hall  be  avaUable  for  grants  or  conUact*  to 
carry  out  programs  for  the  training  of  such 
personnel,  which  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary  hold  promise  of  making  a  sub- 
Btantlal  contribution  to  the  prevention,  con- 
trol, and  treatment  of  Juvenile  delinquency 
Such  programs  may  Include  the  development 
of  courses,  fellowships  and  tralneeships. 
with  such  8tlf>€nds  and  allowances  Including 
travel  and  subsistence  expenses  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  determine  to  be  necessary  The 
Secretary  may  make  such  grants  to  States 
and  municipalities  and  to  other  public  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies,  including  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning:  Proiided.  That 
the  Secretary  shall  require  each  grant  recip- 
ient to  contribute  money,  facilities,  or  serv- 
ices to  the  extent  the  Secretary  deems  ap- 
propriate. He  may  enter  Into  conTacta  for 
such  pr>granx8  with  public  or  private  orgaa- 
IzaUons   or  agencies  or  with  Individuals. 

(C)  Payments  under  this  title  may  be 
made  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
ta.-/,  and  shall  be  made  on  such  condu.  .ns 
as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 
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On  page  8.  line  21,  and  on  pacre  9  line 
17.  after  'title  I",  insert  "and  title  II" 
On  pa^e  9.  line  18.  after  the  word 
"projecf.  add  "or  program",  and  on 
page  9.  line  20,  after  the  word  projects" 
add  'or  programs". 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  when  we 
came  to  vote  on  the  bill  in  the  full  com- 
mittee, there  were  two  objections  to  the 
bill  as  originally  proposed.  The  reasons 
for  the  objection  to  the  bill  were  set 
forth  in  an  eloquent  dissent  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr 
Mouse  I.  His  dissent  was  based  largely 
on  the  ground  that  the  training  section 
had  been  deleted  from  the  bilL 

The  supplemenul  views  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  fMr.  Javits) 
who  wanted  a  more  comprehensive  meas- 
ure, were  also  based  largely,  although 
not  entirely,  on  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  training  provision  in  the  bill. 

I  have  had  occasion  in  the  last  few 
days,  to  ask  the  clerk  of  the  committee 
to  poll  the  members  of  the  committee 
on  the  question  whether  they  would  now 
approve  of  the  addition  of  a  trainmi; 
section  amendment,  and  they  have  mdi- 
cated  in  substantial  unanimity,  on  the 
Democratic  side,  that  they  would  favor 
such  an  amr-ndmpnt.  It  is  for  that  rea- 
son that  I  have  offered  it. 

I  am  c^.nscious  of  the  fact  that  two 
members  of  the  committee  who  did  not 
choose  to  file  minority  views  did  indicate 
their  objections  to  the  bill.  I  am  certain 
that  if  they  still  feel  now  a.s  they  did 
then,  they  will  advise  us  of  their  reasons 
at  this  time.  But  the  bill  with  the  train- 
ing amendment  in  it,  has  the  over- 
whel.nin?  sup{X)rt  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. I  hope  it  will  be  paosed  speedily 
by  the  .Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio;  then  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr  I^U.^CHE.  Mr  President  is  my 
unde.-standinj^  correct  that  if  this  meas- 
ure IS  adopted,  it  will  constitute  the  en- 
trance by  the  Federal  Government  into 
active  participation  in  the  fight  against 
juvenile  delinquency? 

Mr   CLARK.     The  Senator  is  correct 
It  is  hoped  that  a  juvenile  delinquency 


bureau  or  agency  in  the  Department  of 
HeaJth,  EducaUon.  and  Welfare  will  be 
able  w  do  substantially  the  same  work 
in  this  field  as  the  Children's  Bureau  has 
done  for  so  long  and  so  successfully  as 
a  part  of  that  department. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Do  I  further  under- 
stand that  what  has  been  proposed  is 
merely  a  beginning  of  what  is  contem- 
plated to  become  participation  by  the 
Federal  Government  :> 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  would  hope  that  the 
Senator  is  not  correct  m  what  I  assume 
are  the  implications  of  his  remarks      I. 
for  one.   would   never  want   to  see   the 
Federal  Government  become  very  deeply 
involved   in  operations  m   this  field.     I 
think   it   Ls   primarily  a   local   responsi- 
bility, with  some  State  overtones.     How- 
ever. I  believe  the  Federal  Government  Is 
in  a  far  bettor  po.sition  than  any  State 
or   locality    to   do   the   moderate   things 
which    are    called    for    in    the    bill    and 
which  will  cost  only  a  modest  amoimt  of 
money.     Tho^^e  things  are:   To  help  fi- 
nance, on  a  grant-in-aid  basis,  with  .some 
matching  funds  or  service.s,  .s[)ecial  dem- 
onstration projects  to  test  theories  for 
the  handlmg  of  juvenile  delinquency;  to 
collect,  evaluate,  and  dis.seminate  infor- 
mation, so  that  the  juvenile  autliorlties 
in  the  Senator'.s  State  of  Ohio  and  else- 
where   can    know    the    latest    achieve- 
ments—if any— in  my  State;   and  fur- 
thermore, to  make  it  possible  to  start  a 
training  program,  so  that  over  the  course 
of    the  years   we   may   be  able   to   have 
some  really  qualified  personnel  working 
this  area 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  In  dealing  with  the 
training  program,  does  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  mean  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  begin  carrying  the 
expense  of  training  &(x:ial  workers,  po- 
licemen, probation  officers,  psychoana- 
lysts, psychiatrists,  and  others,  to  fight 
juvenile  delinquency? 

Mr  CLARK  I  think  the  best  way  to 
answer  the  Senator's  question  Is  to  read 
from  the  text  of  the  amendment  which 
I  have  just  offered,  which  calls  for  an 
authorization  for  the  expenditure  of  S2  - 
500.000,  and  then  states. 

Sums  appropriated  under  thU  title  shall  be 
available  f<.r  grants  or  contracu  to  carry  out 
^'^l^"!"^  ''"■  ""*  training  of  such  pers..miel 
which  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  hold 
promise  of  making  a  substantial  contribution 
to  the  prevention,  control,  and  trentment  of 
uvenlle  delinquency.      Such    programs    may 
include  the  development  of  courses    fellow- 
ships,  and   tralneeships.   with  such   stipends 
and   allowances.    Including    travel    and    sub- 
sistence expenses  as  the  Secretary  may   de- 
termine to  be  necessary.    The  Secretary  may 
rnake  such  grants  to  States  and  municipali- 
ties and  to  other  public  and  private  nonprofit 
agencies,    including    Institutions    of    higher 
learning;  Provided.  That  the  SecreUry  shall 
require    each    grant    recipient    to   contribute 
money,    faclllUes.   or   services   to    the   extent 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Then,  it  Is  the  con- 
cept of  thi.s  bill  that  our  present  iml- 
versities  and  otlier  institutions  of  teach- 
ing have  not  been  adequate  in  the  de- 
velopment of  social  workers,  trained  po- 
lice officers,  trained  parole  officers, 
trained  judges,  and  other  services  which 
have  a  relation.ship  to  the  fight  against 
Juvenile  delinquency? 
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Mr.  ClARK.  Yes.  I  think  that  Is  true, 
and  that  statement  is  certainly  Justified 
on  the  bii&is  of  my  own  personal  experi- 
ence in  t  lis  regard. 

Mr.  L/.USCHE.  I  should  Uke  to  hear 
the  Senators  view  on  this  question.  I 
take  it  that  we  have  about  55  million 
families  ;n  our  country. 

Mr.  CIJVRK.  If  the  Senator  says  so, 
I  will  a^ree  with  him. 

Mr.  L.\USCHE.  I  think  there  are 
about  tluee  members  to  each  family,  and 
there  is  a  total  population  of  about  165 
million.  We  have  our  schoolteachers, 
rabbis,  ministers,  and  priests.  We  have 
our  social  workers,  police  officers,  judges, 
sheriffs.  Is  it  the  view  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  that  if  this  great 
army  of  ,jeople  who  are  entrusted  with 
the  development  of  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  ou-  youth  have  not  been  able  to 
do  the  Job.  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  wil  be  able  to  do  it  by  trymg  to 
perform  u  function  Uiat  belongs  to  the 
segments  indicated  and  to  local  and 
State  governments? 

Mr.  CL^RK.  No;  I  would  not  agree 
with  the  oeiiator  in  tliat  regard.  If  tlie 
Senator  w  as  present  at  the  beginning  of 
my  exjxjs  tion  of  this  bill,  he  will  recall 
the  sho<:king  government  statistics 
which  I  r?ad  indicating  the  serious  lack 
of  personnel  qualified  to  prevent,  control, 
and  trea!t  juvenile  delinquency. 

I  am  su  e  he  would  agree  with  me,  be- 
cause he  .las  wide  experience  with  this 
general  subject,  that  it  is  really  shock- 
ing to  see  how  really  few  qualified  per- 
sons are  working  in  this  area,  I  would 
call  these  statistics  to  his  attention,  and 
I  hope  he  has  read  them,  because  I  feel 
that  they  prove  the  desperate  need  for 
more  tralred  personnel.  If  the  Senator 
would  tak(  tlic  time  to  pur.'sue  the  hear- 
ings which  were  held  on  this  bill,  and 
read  the  statements  of  distingui.shed 
gentlemen  from  the  States  of  Washing- 
ton, Oreg^in,  Penn.<?ylvania,  New  York, 
Maryland,  and  other  States,  I  am  sure 
his  fine  and  analytical  mind  would  be 
persuaded  that  these  r>er.sons  were  not 
talking  anything  but  straight  common 
sense.    The  facts  are  clear. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  heard  the  Senator's 
stau-mcnt  from  the  very  beginning,  but 
I  wish  to  roint  out  that  if  we  are  to  in- 
dulge the  ."lope  of  curbing  the  increase 
in  jTivenile  delinquency,  it  will  not  be 
adequate  t-o  start  treating  the  child  after 
he  has  been  spoiled,  but  the  efforts  must 
be  directed  toward  the  moral  fiber  of 
adults,  who  ratV.er  universally  in"uence 
the  actions  of  juveniles  and  who  set  the 
examples  that  debase  the  character  of 
our  youth. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  say  to  my  friend 
that  I,  of  course,  agree  with  everything 
he  has  s.iid  with  such  fervor,  eloquence, 
and  obvio'is  sincerity.  CIcarl.v.  the 
place  where  the  mo.^^t  effective  work  can 
be  done  Is  Li  tlie  homes,  the  schools,  and 
the  churcJus;  but  the  work  has  not  been 
done  sufficiently,  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency has  been  an  increasing  problem, 
which  must  be  met  if  we  are  to  cari-y 
out  our  legislative  resijon.-ibilitics,  I 
should  mer.-Iy  Uke  to  add  this  comment: 
While  I  agiee  with  everything  the  Sen- 
ator ha-s  .said,  what  he  has  .said,  in  and 
of  Itself,  is  nut  soing  to  cure  the  situa- 
tion. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHK  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  described  the  scarcity 
of  what  I  would  call  trained  social  work- 
ers, trained  policemen,  trained  psycho- 
analj'sists,  trained  psychiatrists,  and.  I 
suppose,  trained  parents;  but  may  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  if  there 
is  not  a  similar  scarcity  in  practically 
every  cate^'ory  of  workers  and  profes- 
sional people  in  our  country?  There  is 
not  an  adequate  number  of  teachers  or 
an  adequate  number  in  many  other  pro- 
fessional categories.  The  only  profes- 
sion in  which  there  is  an  adequate  num- 
ber is  the  field  of  law.  We  have  too 
many  lawyers. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree  with  my  friend. 
He  and  I  are  lawyers,  and  perliaps  we 
are  in  surplus, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    How  would  the  Sen- 
ator  proceed  with  the  $5  million  a  year 
to  develop  a  sufficient  number  of  ade- 
quately trained  pohcemen.  judges,  and 
the  other  categories  I  have  mentioned? 
Mr.   CLARK.     In   the  first  place,   let 
me  say  the  $5  million  would  make  an 
extremely  limited  contribution  to  find- 
ing the  answer  to  the  very  serious  prob- 
lem which  my  friend  has  mentioned,  but 
I  cannot  answer  the  question  any  better 
than  I  did  a  moment  a::o  by  reading  to 
the     Senator     the     provisions     of    the 
amendment  with  respect  to  training,  and 
add.  with  resix^ct  to  demonstration' proj- 
ects,   that    there    appeared    before   our 
committee,  in  the  course  of  the  testi- 
mony. I  would  say  15.  at  least,  and  prob- 
ably 25,  representatives  of  institutions, 
private   and   pubhc,   who   were  desper- 
ately anxious  to  conduct  demonstration 
projects,  for  which  they  could  not  get 
local,  municipal,  or  State  funds. 

In  my  judgment,  having  heard  what 
tliey  wanted  to  do,  there  was  not  one  of 
them  who  did  not  feel  that  demonstra- 
tion projects  would  have  a  substantial 
benefit  in  determining  how  to  deal  with 
this  senous  problem. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Peimsyivaiua  that  I  have  a  deep 
concern  about  this  problem.  I  have 
studied  It  for  practically  29  years,  from 
the  first  time  I  appeared  as  a  judge  in 
a  court,  and  I  know  the  significance  of 
the  problem.  But  I  sliould  hke  to  hear 
the  Senator's  opinion  as  to  whether  or 
not.  If  the  U.S.  Congress  bepan  putting 
;ts  fin-er  vigorously  and  in  every  possible 
way  upon  the  exploiters  and  the  crooks 
who  iire  setting  a  bad  example  for  our 
youth,  we  would  not  be  achieving  more. 
I  now  speak  of  payola,  radio  deceit,  labor 
racketeers,  exploiters  in  the  sale  of 
druRs 

Every  day  we  read  in  the  newspapers 
descriptions  of  those  who  rob  the  public. 
When  we  see  tlie  liltle  fellow  standing 
at  the  corner,  deprived  of  some  of  the 
things  of  life  that  he  wants,  we  can  well 
understand  why  he  embarks  on  a  delin- 
quent way  of  life.  My  point  is  that  we 
are  trying  to  treat  the  symptom  v,  .'Jiout 
gettin;r  to  tlie  cause. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  Uiere  is  much 
truth  in  what  my  friend  has  said.  I 
hope  he  will  not  leave  the  Chamber  be- 
fore I  have  an  opportunity  to  comment 
on  whnt  he  has  said. 
Mr.  LAU.9CHE.  No;  I  am  staying. 
Mr.  CL.\RK.  It  seems  to  me  this 
problem  is  simaar  to  man^  nat.ono.:  and 


international  probl«ns.    It   has    to   be 
attacked  on  all  fronts  at  once.    What 
the  Senator  has  said   about  payola  is 
correct.     What  he  has  said  about  crooks 
and  thieves  having  a  bad  influence  on 
Juveniles    is    correct.    Merely    to    state 
the  problems,  however,  is  not  enough- 
It  is  not  enough  to  preach  sermons  in 
church.    It  is  not  enough  to  say  to  a 
parent.  "You  should  put  your  child  on 
your  knee  and  say,  'Oh,  be  a  good  boy. 
Johnny.'  "  or  to  say  to  a  teacher  that 
she  should  tell  him,  "Be  a  good  boy." 
We  have  been  trying  that  for  genera- 
tions,   and    the    situation    is    growing 
worse.    I   say    this   is   merely    another 
approach  to  a  solution  of  a  serious  na- 
tional problem.     The  approach  outlined 
in  the  bill  wm  recommended  to  us  by 
so  able  and  sincere  a  man  as  John  C 
Davenport,  commsmding  officer  of  the 
Juvenile     Bureau.     Cincinnati     Police 
Division.     I  commend  the  statement  of 
Officer    Davenport,    which    appears    ou 
page  24  of  the  hearings.    I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  will  read  that  state- 
ment with  an  open  mind,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  be  as  convincing  to  hJm  as 
it  was  to  me. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  I  read 
that  statement.  Mr.  Davenport  pointed 
out  that  there  are  now  14  agencies  in 
Cincinnati  deaUng  with  the  Juvenile 
delinquency  problem  and.  that  a  certain 
group  had  achieved  a  rsOher  remarkable 
result  as  compared  with  the  failure  of 
another  group. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  shall  read  from  page  27  of  the  hear- 
ings: 

Senator  Clabx.  Is  there  any  Indication  In 
your  community  of  a  lack  of  trained  per- 
sonnel? 

Mr.  DAVi:m\3BT    Definitely. 

Many  of  these  boys  I  have  mentioned  ar» 
financial  burdens  on  their  family,  coming 
from  this  group  that  Is  having  &  hard 
struggle  the  way  It  Is,  and  money  I  think.  Is 
becoming  Increasingly  Important,  as  a  way 
of  life  for  boys  when  they  reach  the  adoles- 
cent fige. 

If  this  type  of  youth  Is  not  provided  some 
way  In  which  they  can  make  an  honest 
dollar  they  are  often  inclined  to  be  less 
particular  in  how  they  get  money. 

Then  he  went  on  to  endorse  the  bill 
which  we  are  debating  on  the  floor  today. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  recollection  is 
that  Mr.  Davenport  endorsed  the  bill  on 
the  basis  of  a  question  put  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania,  in  which  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  asked,  in 
effect.  "Do  you  have  adequate  money 
in  Cincinnati  to  do  this  job  on  your  own. 
or  do  you  need  money  from  the  Federal 
Government?-  Tlie  answer  was,  "We 
have  done  a  Umited  job,  but  we  could  do 
a  betcer  job  if  we  were  provided  with 
more  .money." 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  I^^USCHE.  Then,  reduced  to  its 
essence,  the  bill  is  the  becmning  of  the 
Federal  Government  providmg  money  to 
local  and  S..ate  governments  to  do  the 
job  of  pioviding  personnel  and  training 
personnel  to  fight  the  juvenile  delin- 
quency evil? 
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Mr.  CLARK.  To  a  limited  extent,  and 
to  a  substantially  lesser  extent  than  we 
have  already  done  in  the  field  of  housing, 
of  urban  renewal,  of  hospitals,  of  health] 
of  all  the  other  things  to  which  I  know 
my  good  friend  from  Ohio  so  seriously 
objects. 

I  honor  the  Senator  for  his  position. 
There  is  an  ideological  difference  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  me 
and  between  the  Senator  and  those  of  us 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who  are  con- 
stantly supporting  those  programs  I 
honor  my  friend  for  his  views.  I  simply 
happen  to  disagree  with  him. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    There  is  not  a  sub- 
stantial ideological  difference.    My  view 
is  that  the  problem  has  to  be  fought     It 
should  be  fought  by  getting  at  the  causes 
and  not  by  treating  the  symptoms     It 
should    be    fought    primarily    by    those 
agencies  which  from  time  immemorial 
have  been  responsible  for  the  guidance 
of  youth  and  the  development  of  moral 
character.    I   have   grave   doubt   about 
the  Federal  Government  arrogating  to 
itseU  the  final  judgment  that  it  will  be 
able  to  solve  this  problem  merely   by 
pumping  money  into  a  program  of  train- 
ing, and  so  forth. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  my  friend  has— 
I  am  sure  inadvertently— quite  distorted 
the  purpose  of  the  bill.  The  Federal 
Government  is  arrogating  nothing  to  it- 
self, except  its  ability  to  give  a  modest 
amount  of  money  to  local.  State  and 
private  agencies  who  are  struggling  des- 
perately to  treat  not  the  symptoms,  but 
the  cause,  of  the  disease  and  who  are 
running  out  of  money. 

Mr.    LAUSCHE.     Then,    the    Senator 

:i!°'^^^^^^^^^  ^  °^  ^^^  opinion  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  financially  in 
a  better  position  to  do  the  job  than  Cm- 
cmnati,  or  the  State  of  Ohio,  or  Phila- 
delphia, or  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  or 
other  local  and  State  governments''' 

Mr.  CLARK.  No.  I  think  no  such 
thing.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  would 
not  want  to  put  words  in  my  mouth  I 
know  he  does  not. 

What  I  think  is  that  this  resembles 
many   other   Federal   programs.     Some 
programs  are  many  years  old.  such  as 
the  famous   Hill-Burton   hospital   pro- 
gram, which  has  been  on  the  books  smce 
the  early  days  when  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate.    There  are  other  programs,  such  as 
those  for  urban  renewal  and  housm? 
Like  those  programs,  this  calls  for  a  co- 
ordinated attack  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
^""e^l^"'     1«^1.     then    State,     then 

I  will  say  to  my  friend  again,  as  I  am 
afraid  I  have  said  before  in  friendly  dis- 
agreement many  times,  that  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  Federal  income  tax  provides^a 
fairer    allocation    of    money    for    these 
things  than  any  system  of  real  estate 
taxes:  or  wage  taxes,  which  are  not  grad- 
uated; or  sales  taxes,  which  bear  unduly 
heavily  on  the  poor.     I.  for  one,  am  con- 
fident that  the  small  amount  of  Federal 
money  which  we  are  proposing  to  put 
into  this  program  can  more  ju.stly  more 
equitably,  and  more  fairly  be  raised  at 
the  Federal  level  than  in  Philadelphia 
OT  Cmcmnati.  or  Columbus,  or  Cleveland' 
Ohio, 


I  do  not  want  to  see  the  real  estate 
taxes  in  our  cities  go  any  higher.  We 
have  to  deal  with  juvenile  delmquency. 
The  cities  are  being  bled  pretty  nearly 
white,  trying  to  do  the  job  now.  Rather 
than  raise  the  real  esta'o  taxes  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  my  own.  I  would 
rather  see  raised  the  income  taxes  of  the 
Senator  and  myself.  I  hope  we  will  not 
come  to  that,  either. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  and  I  are  in  agree- 
ment as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  to 
cure  the  fiscal  problem  confronting  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  think  we  are    too 
Mr.   LAUSCHE      I   am   glad   to  state 
what  is  the  Senator's  position  and  mine 
as  I  believe  it  to  be 

Mr.  CLARK.  We  should  close  those 
loopholes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     We  should  quit  de- 
laying the  paying  of  our  obligation.s  and 
placing  them  upon  the  shoulders  of  our 
children  and  our  children  s  children.  We 
should  carry  our  obligations  ourselves 
if  we  contemplate  spending  the  money. 
Mr.  CLARK.     I  agree  with  my  friend 
Mr.    LAUSCHE.     The    probability    is 
that  I  will  go  alone  with  thi.s  measure 
Mr.    CLARK.     This    is    indeed    good 
news. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  fear  I  havp  l.s 
that  this  will  merely  be  the  beginning 
of  the  development  of  a  gigantic  new 
Federal  program  under  which  we  will 
try  to  do  a  thing  which  properly  belongs 
to  other  agencies. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  say  I  shall  stand 
shoulder  to  snoulder  with  my  friend 
from  Ohio  to  prevent  that  from  coming 
to  pas.s. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr.    CLARK.     Mr.    President,    I    now 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague  the 
senior  Senator  from  Missouri 

Mr    HENNINGS.     I    thank    mv    able 
and  distinguished  friend  the  senior  Sen- 
ator  from  Pennsylvania.     My  remarks 
on  this  matter  will  be  relatively  brief 
First.  I  should  like  to  commend  both 
the   distinguished   Senator  from    Penn- 
sylvania  (Mr.  Clark)  and  the  able  and 
leamea    Senator    from    Alabama     fMr 
Hn.1,]  for  having  sponsored  the  bill  and 
for  having  been  instrumental  in  getting 
the  support  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
and  bringing  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
for  consideration. 

I  had  the  honor  of  joining  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  i  Mr.  Clark  i 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr  Car- 
roll] the  Senator  from  Michigan  'Mr 
Hart],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr' 
Morse],  and  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Kefauverj  in  cosponsonng  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  time  to  add  the  name  of  the 
junior  Senator  from   Connecticut    iMr 

nnl  Si'^,^^"i'"^"ee  To  Investigate  Juve- 
mle  Dehnquency,  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Judiciary,  who  ha-s  taken  a  very  ac- 
tive part  in  it^  hearings 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered  ^'^nouc 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  To  In- 
vestigate  Juvenile    Delinquency    of    the 
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Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for  the  past 
3  years,  and  as  a  member  of  the  same 
subcommittee  for  the  3  previous  years  I 
have  been  exposed  over  those  years  to  the 
problems  relating  to  juvenile  delin- 
quency. Moreover,  through  various 
phases  of  my  own  activity  and  work  be- 
fore I  was  elected  to  the  Senate.  I  have 
been  exposed  to  the  problem  and  its  ef- 
fect on  the  United  States. 

The  reports  of  the  subcommittee  for 
the  past  3  years  have  continually 
warned  the  Congress  of  the  threat  to 
our  Nation  pcxsed  by  an  ever-increasing 
rise  in  juvenile  crime  which,  is  as  we 
have  found  from  coast  to  coast,  per- 
meating every  stratum  of  our  society. 

For  the  10th  straight  year.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  United  States  has  experienced 
an  increase  m  juvenile  crime.  Never  be- 
fore in  the  hi.story  of  our  Nation  has 
there  been  such  a  persistent  rise  m  anti- 
social behavior  by  young  people.  In  this 
decade  of  delinquency— for  lack  of  a 
better,  more  comprehensive  or  perhaps 
more  accurately  descriptive  term— we 
find  appearances  by  young  children  be- 
fore the  juvenile  court  for  delinquency 
increa.sed  more  than  2'2  Umes.  This 
figure  becomes  all  the  more  startling 
when  we  realize  that  the  child  popula- 
tion in  this  age  group  increased  by  onlv 
one-third. 

Recent  studies   and   hearings   of   the 
subcommittee  have  revealed  a  series  of 
shocicing    fact^    respecting    the    delin- 
quency  problem   in   the  United  States 
For  the   past  year  for  which  we  have 
complete   figures,   the   year    1958     there 
was  a  total  of  700.000  appearances  in 
our    Juvenile    courts    by    children    and 
youths  in  the  age  group  of  10  through  17 
There  were  apprehended  by  the  police 
an  estimated  1.800.000  youths  under  the 
statutory  denomination  and   limitation 
of  delmquency.    Now  there  are  approxi- 
mately 2  million  children  in  our  coun- 
try in  the  10-  to  17-year-age  group  who 
have  a  record  of  one  or  more  adjudica- 
tions    before     juvenile     courUs.     which 
means  that  20  percent,  or  one  in  five   of 
our  adolescent  male  population  has  ap- 
peared before  a  juvenile  court. 

I  may  .say  parenthetically  that  we 
have  this  morning  continued  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  the  second  of  a  series  of 
hearings  relating  to  the  use  of  narcotics 
and  marijuana.  The  foundation  for 
these  hearings  was  laid  by  hearings  held 
on  the  west  coast  during  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congre.ss,  in  the  month  of 
November. 

These    conditions    are    shocking    and 

aSnf^i"^  ^.1^°"^  ^^'^^  When  I  talk 
abou  these  thmes.  I  do  not  speak  from 
the  standpoint  of  an  expert  I  am  sus- 
picious of  experts  in  this  field,  because 
It  IS  so  vastly  complex  and  so  unfath- 
onable  in  so  many  of  its  aspects  that  I 
think  anyone  pretending  to  a  complete 
exprrtness.  or  suggesting  that  there  is  a 
panacea,  by  the  same  measure  displays  a 
quantum  of  ignorance  upon  this  whole 
subject. 

If  we  only  hold  the  rate  of  increase  of 
delinquent  acts  at  the  level  experienced 
in  19d8.  we  can  look  forward  to  the  dis- 
heartening fact  that  there  will  be  800  - 
000  juveniles  appearing  before  the 
courts  in  1965.  and  more  than  900  000— 
almost  1  million — by  1970. 
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In  this  ttatement  I  am  talking  about 
those  who  appear  before  courts.  I  am 
not  si)eakiig  of  the  ones  who  are  not 
apprehended.  I  am  not  discussing  the 
cases  which  are  adjusted  by  the  juvenile 
ixjlice  squads  and  other  law-enforcement 
officers  befi. re  tliey  reach  a  couit.  I  am 
speaking,  o'  course,  of  cases  which  are 
docketed,  o-  where  there  is  an  appear- 
ance before  the  courts. 

I  spent  a  Tiumber  of  years  of  my  hfe 
as  a  felony  prosecutor.  I  found,  in  a 
large  city,  a  metropoliun  area  of  almost 
2  million — and  later  I  was  district  attor- 
licy  of  that  city,  after  6  years  of  court 
room  trial  e:<perience — that  in  case  after 
cxse.  as  we  lulled  out  what  we  called  the 
pink  card,  tne  record  card,  there  was  a 
juvenile  record,  a  record  that  the  young 
man.  or  in  SDme  cases,  unhappily,  young 
woman,  who  was  charged  with  a  felony, 
a  penitcntia-y  offense,  had  been  in  and 
out  of  juvenile  coiirta  repeatedly,  time 
after  time,  year  after  year 

At  the  end  of  this  long  road  of  mis- 
fortune and  misdoing,  they  arrived  in  a 
court  havinf  jurisdiction  over  felonies, 
where,  in  mmy  cases,  there  was  httle 
choice  but  t3  recommend  to  the  court 
that  they  be  ,sent  to  penal  institutions — 
and  by  that  I  mean  penitentiaries, 
so-called  "b\y  hou.se.s." 

If  the  rate  increases  at  the  same  pace 
at  which  It  h.'is  increased  during  the  past 
10  years — and  there  seems  to  be  no  indi- 
cation that  it  will  deviate  too  greatly — 
we  can  expect  more  than  1  million  chil- 
dren to  appear  before  the  courts  in  1965, 
and  more  than  14  million  by  1970. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  last  report 
of  the  committee — and  I  am  glad  to  note 
the  presence  in  the  Chamber  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Wiley], 
who  has  taken  a  very  active  part  in  the 
work  of  this  subcommittee — these  figures 
represent  kncwn  or  recorded  juvenile 
delinquents  in  our  .society.  Under  the 
able  chairmanship  of  the  di.<=tlnguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  KEFAtrvrRl, 
who  preceded  me  in  the  chairmanship! 
inquiries  were  made  Into  many  phases  of 
this  problem.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  under  his  chairmanship. 
I  consider  membership  on  this  subcom- 
mittee as  impcrtant  as  my  membership 
on  any  of  th(!  15  committees  or  sub- 
committees upon  which  I  serve  in  the 
Senate.  We  developed  many  distressing 
facts  which  po  iited  to  a  severe  crisis  in 
our  national  Lfe,  as  a  result  of  young 
men  and  young  women  violating  laws. 
I  am  not  talking  about  peccadilloes  and 
minor  offenses.  I  speak  of  crime  com- 
mitted by  young  people. 

We  held  hearings  on  juvenile  gangs  in 
New  York,  at  the  clo.se  of  the  session  of 
Congress  last  fall,  at  the  request  of  the 
judges  and  the  Mayor  of  New  York.  The 
Governor  of  New  York  appeared  as  a  wit- 
nes.s.  The  authorities  in  New  York  do 
not  believe  that  this  is  a  problem  which 
should  be  taken  lightly. 

The  authorities  in  Philadelphia,  where 
we  held  hearings,  do  not  consider  this 
situation  a  minor  problem.  The  able 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Clark], 
who  has  been  so  effective  in  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  sat  with 
the  committee.  The  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania thought  the  hearing  was  of  suf- 
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fcient  importance  to  justify  his  coming 
from  Harrisburg  to  attend  the  hearing. 
Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  wish  publicly  to  state 
the  admiration  which  I  have  expressed 
privately  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
on  previous  occasions  for  the  effective 
work  which  he  has  been  domg  in  this 
field  for  many  years. 

I  recall  very  well  the  hearing  in  Phil- 
adelphia at  which  he  presided.  At  that 
hearing  extremely  valuable  testunony 
was  adduced,  which  was  of  great  help 
to  us,  although  taken  by  another  com- 
mittee, in  connection  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  pending  bill 

The  Senator  from  Missouri,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  KEFArvERl, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse], 

and  many  other  Members  of  this  body 

the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill] 
perhaps  as  much  as  anyone  else — were 
toilers  in  this  vineyard  while  I  was  still 
in  short  pants.  I  approach  this  problem 
very  much  as  a  Johnny-come-lately. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.     Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator  from   Oregon,   the    Senator    from 
Tennessee,    and   my   friend   the   senior 
Senator  from  Alabama  would  like  to  ap- 
pear as  venerable   ancients,  in  this  or 
any  other  respect,  in  comparison  with  the 
Senator  from    Pennsylvania.     He    has 
been  the  mayor  of  a  great  city.    In  Chi- 
cago. Mayor  Daly  thought  the  problem 
was  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify 
him  In  coming  before  the  committee  and 
testifying.    Public  officials  of  New  York 
asked   the   committee   to  come  to  New 
York,  not  merely  to  look  into  the  sub- 
ject of  gangs,  but  gang  murders,  felonies, 
and    assaults.     The    conditions    which 
exi.st  in  this  and  many  other  large  cities 
are  such   that   it   is  not  safe  for  law- 
abiding  people,  or  anyone  else,  to  walk 
the  streets  at  night  in  many  places  in  a 
community,  for  they  may  be  set  upon, 
plundered,  sometimes  mutilated,  feloni- 
ously  assaulted,    or.   indeed,   murdered. 
This  is  no  problem  involving  merely  so- 
cial workers  and  psychiatrists,  valuable 
as  their  services  may  be  at  times.    This 
is  a  stark  fact  confronting  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  CL.ARK  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.     I  jield. 

Mr.  CL.^RK  I  should  like  to  clarify 
the  record  by  pointing  out  that  we  in 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States  wear  "plus 
fours"  longer  than  those  in  many  other 
sections  of  the  country,  and  take  to 
shorts  more  quickly.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  HENNLNGS.  I  believe  that  in 
some  sections  of  the  country  if  we  took 
to  shorts  we  might  have  to  take  to  the 
hills  at  the  same  time.  [Laughter.]  I 
am  sure  the  Senator's  disclosure  will  be 
duly  noted.     He  may  note  his  excep.ion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  quite 
correct.  I  hope  it  will  be  duly  noted. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  We  know  that  there 
is.  what  has  been  termed  a  great  mother 
lode  of  maladjustment  which  has  never 
been  detected  by  formal  law  enforcement 
agencies  or  other  delinquency  fighting 
groups.     This    larger    group    of   hidden 


youth  law  violators  commits  thousands 
of  delinquent  acts  which  are  never  de- 
tected. I  need  only  to  refer  to  the  of- 
fense of  vandalism,  and  its  annual  coet, 
to  substantiate  this  statement  and  illus- 
trate graphically  the  tremendous  scope 
of  the  pictuie  of  dehnquency. 

I  happen  also  to  be  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Peniten- 
tiaries. As  such  I  visit  many  of  these  in- 
stitutions. For  3  days  during  the  Christ- 
mas Viication  I  was  in  Alderson,  W.  Va., 
where  I  saw  some  of  the  young  and  older 
women  who  have  been  sent  to  that  insti- 
tution. I  saw  the  manner  in  which  that 
institution  was  conducted.  In  fact,  Mr 
Bennett,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  with  whom  I  have  worked  very 
closely,  because  he  is  an  exceedingly  fine 
and  able  career  man  in  this  field,  said  it 
was  the  first  time  in  his  experience  that 
he  had  seen  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
stand  in  the  receiving  line  fcM-  3  hours 
and  shake  hands  with  every  inmate  of 
a  penal  institution,  which  Mr.  Bennett 
and  I  did. 

I  have  seen  the  State  prisons.  I  have 
spent  months,  in  total,  since  I  have  been 
on  the  Prisons  Subcommittee,  seeing  the 
ravages,  the  end  product,  of  all  the 
things  we  are  talking  about,  which  re- 
quire preventive  measures,  not  pimitive 
measures.  Unhappily,  imder  our  pres- 
ent halting  progress  toward  what  we 
might  call  civilization  in  this  world,  we 
must  apply  punitive  measures,  because 
we  have  not  yet  found  the  key  which 
might  be  applied  to  prevent  the  rising 
and  alarming  increase  in  this  character 
of  offenses. 

I  see  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  on  his  feet,  and  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  him.  He.  too,  has  taken  part  in  our 
hearings.  He  knows  that  the  Governor 
of  the  SUte  of  New  York  appointed  a 
special  task  force  to  go  into  this  sub- 
ject. The  Governor  of  New  York 
thought  the  subject  suflBciently  impor- 
tant to  come  from  Albany  to  tell  about 
his  problems  in  this  field.  Many  other 
governors,  mayors,  police  chiefs,  and  of- 
ficials having  to  do  with  this  perplexing, 
this  distressing,  and  this  enormously  im- 
portant problem  have  appeared  before 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  for  yielding 
to  me.  I  shall  qualify  myself  by  stating 
that  not  only  have  I  been  very  much  in- 
terested in  this  problem  ever  since  I  was 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  when  I  was  attorney  general 
of  New  York  we  established  a  temporary 
State  commission  on  youth  and  delin- 
quency, which  I  had  caused  to  be  orgsm- 
ized,  and  which  issued  a  report  which,  in 
my  opinion,  is  a  landmark  on  tliis  sub- 
ject. I  shall  speak  about  the  subject  in 
my  own  time  later.  However,  because  I 
have  such  great  regard  and  affection  for 
the  able  Senator  from  Missouri  and  for 
his  services  in  this  field,  and  because  I 
had  the  honor  to  appear  before  the  sub- 
committee at  the  hearing  which  he  con- 
ducted, I  should  hke  to  ask  him  a 
question. 

The  argument  will  be  made  during  the 
debate  that  this  is  not  a  problem  in 
which  the  Nation  should  intervene :  that 
this  is  a  State  problem,  that  it  is  a  mu- 
nicipal problem,  but  that  it  is  not  a  field 
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in  which  we  should  pass  Federal  legis- 
lation. I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  whether,  based  upon  all 
his  experience,  he  does  not  agree  with 
me  that  the  significance  of  this  proposed 
legislation  is  that  the  problem  is  not 
only  national,  but  is  international.  It 
is  national  because  it  is  getting  beyond 
the  capability  of  the  States  and  munici- 
palities to  handle,  and  international  be- 
cause the  report  that  we  cannot  control 
our  own  children  is  giving  our  country  a 
bad  name  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  as  simple  as  that.  It  is  a  nation- 
al problem,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
debate  it  upon  that  basis.  The  Nation 
ought  to  take  a  hand  in  solving  the 
problem.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  di.s- 
tinguished  Senator  from  Missouri  for 
his  view  on  that  point. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  remarks  of  the  .senior  Senator 
from  New  York.  He  made  a  very  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  our  hearinp.s 

The  fact  is  inescapable  that  the  prob- 
lem has  become  national  m  .<-cope  That 
IS  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  local  offi- 
cials have  said  they  do  need  the  thm-'s 
the  Federal  Government  can  furnish 
them  to  deal  with  thi.s  manv-face'f^d 
problem,  and  that  the  States  themselves 
do  not  consider  this  purely  a  local  or 
State  problem.  As  a  former  distin- 
guished attorney  general  of  the  lar"est 
State  m  the  Union,  I  .should  like  to  ask 
the  able  Senator  from  New  York  wheth- 
er he,  with  his  experience  as  attorney 
general,  does  not  think  that  New  York 
as  well  as  other  States  of  the  Union' 
needs  help? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.     I  certainly  do.     That  is 
the  reason  why  our  Governor  testified 
That  is  why  I  testified.     I  say  we  do   for 
this   reason:    Many    of    the    crimes    re- 
ferred to  are  in  the  Federal  establish - 
^T^-    J?""    e'^ample.    the    steahns?    of 
automobiles  brings  youngsters  into  thp 
Federal   courts.     Many    of   these   voun- 
people  are  confined  in  Federal  institu- 
tions.    There   is  a  tremendous   amount 
of  brainpower  and  skill  applied   to   the 
treatment  of  this  situation,  throut^hout 
the  country,  not  only  in  New  York  City 
or  m  New  York  State.     It  is  a  very  difB- 
cult     and     extremely     elusive     problem 
The  deprivations  which  are  caused  are 
not  confined  to  New  York      I  am  sure 
that   there   are   juvenile   delinquents   in 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  and  Con- 
necticut and  Massachusett.s  and  in  other 
States,  who  perform  their  act^  in  New 
York,  and  vice  versa 
^^  It  is  high  time  we  did  something  about 

Mr.    HENNINGS.     The    Senator    has 
put  his  finger  on  the  point.     The  condi- 
tions are  as  he  has  describt-d  them      For 
example,  a  motor  vehicle  theft  involves 
a  violation  of  a  Federal  law  if  it  involves 
the    interstate    transportation    of    the 
stolen  motor  car.     We  are  talking  also 
about  matters  relating  to  narcotics  and 
marijuana,    matters    relating    to    run- 
away children,  and  matters  relafin?  to 
innumerable    things    I    could    m.-nfion 
They   transcend   the   boundary   hnes   of 
States,  and  they  have  reached  the  sfat- 
IZ°1  ''/if^'l'^l^  national  problem  about 
which  the  Nation  must   do   somethin- 
and    It    must    continue    working    tx)    do 
somethmg  toward  :to  solution 
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The  argument  could  be  made,  "Why 
study  this  subject  so  long?"     We  have 
been  studying  other  subjects  a  long  time 
in  this  country.     There  are  many  prob- 
lems we  have  undertaken  to  solve,  and  in 
connection  with  which  we  have  found 
that  merely  passing  laws  did  not  so  ve 
them.     There   are   many   per.sons.    such 
as  judges  and  pro.secutors  and  chiefs  of 
pohce  and  juvenile  officers  in  police  de- 
partment's, and  youth  boards  who.  both 
in  unofficial  and  official  capacitie.s.  think 
this  bu.sines.s  i.s  not  to  be  met  merely  by 
handwrineing     and     saying.     "Ain't     it 
awful."     Thoy   believe   m   getting   down 
and    taking    their    coat^s    off    and    domg 
something  about  it. 

Mr  KFF.AUVER  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'.' 

Mr  HENNINGS  This  is  our  respon- 
sibility. I  yield  now  to  the  di.stinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  the  former 
chairman  of  this  .subcommittee 

Mr  KEFAUVT.R  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished coll^-ague  I  am  happy  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment  of  which 
the  Senator  from  Penn.sylvania  I  Mr 
Clark  '  is  the  chief  sponsor,  and  of  which 
tne  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  Senator  from  Missouri 
iMr   HENNINGS  i,  is  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  for  this  amend- 
ment with  conviction  and  vigor.  As  a 
former  chairman  of  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Subcommittee.  I  have  heard 
firsthand  about  this  most  distressing 
problem  confronting  our  people  The 
hearing.s  conducted  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Hennincs]  have  shown 
the  problem  is  increasing.  Senator 
HENNINGS  is  doing  a  splendid  job  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  I  com- 
mend him  most  highly. 

I  have  introduced  a  number  of  bills 
In  previous  sessions  which  call  for  a 
broad  national  approach  to  the  growing 
problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  This 
problem  ha.s  been  increasing  steadily  for 
the  past  10  years.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  major  problems  in  the  United 
States  and  few  communities  have  es- 
caped the  impact  of  its  continuing  na- 
tional ri.se. 

With  the  increased  mobility  of  popula- 
tion, the  expansion  of  suburban  areas 
and  more  transportation,   among   other 
trends,    juvenile    delinquency    can    no 
longer  be  thought  of  a.s  being  confined 
within  the  boundaries  of  neighborhoods 
local     communities,     or     even     States" 
Kural  and  urban  areas,  alike    a'-e  con- 
fronted  with   the  problem.     It  has  be- 
come in  cases  almost  a  virus,  spreading 
through    the    youth    of    our    country 
reaching  out   to  infect  and   injure  our 
very  heritage.     Its  effects  are  violence 
disrespect  for  human  values  and  prop- 
erty values,  and  a  most  dangerous  weak- 
ening of  moral  structures. 

It  has  ever  been  the  case  that  our 
fn  i^h""^  ^'  a  nation  lies  from  year  to  year 
m  the  hands  of  the  young  teenager     As 

mJt,?^'^^  '!,'''''^'  °"  ^^'^  threshold  of 
ma  urity.  ready  to  take  over  the  respon- 
sibilities of  government,  business  or  the 
professions,  an  answer  must  be  found  to 

'^r'St^  ^""^  ^^  ^^^  ^^'•^^ts  it  implies. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  been  chief  spon- 

whi.h' w'^f "'^'"  °^  *  ^""^b^'-  of  bills 
^hich  I  feel  most  seriously  would  go  a 
long   way    tu.vard   solving   this   gro'Aing 
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and  dangerous  problem.  I  regret  that 
the  Congip.ss  has  not  seen  fit  vet  to  pass 
legislation  of  this  nature.  It  is  my  ear- 
nest hopf»  that  the  Congress  will,  at  this 
se.ssion.  come  to  grips  with  the  juvenile 
delinquency  problem  by  giving  our  people 
the.se  proi)o.sed  mea.siires  so  that  we  can 
begin  to  make  up  for  the  time  we  have 
lost  In  trying  to  combat  the  problem 

S.  765  and  S.  766.  on  which  I  wa.s  a 
cospon.sor.  went  to  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee.  S.  765  called  for 
Federal  funds  to  set  up  juvenile  delin- 
quency demonstration  and  study  proj- 
ects S.  766  called  for  Federal  funds  to 
provide  trained  personnel  who  could 
work  in  this  field 

The  committee  reported  out  a  clean 
bill— S.  694— which  provides  for  S5  mil- 
lion a  year  for  5  years  to  implement 
demonstration  and  study  projects  such 
as  those  called  for  in  S.  765  But  S  694 
contains  no  provisions  for  the  trainine 
of  personnel. 

The  amendment  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate would  correct  that  deficiency  in  8 
694.  without  calling  for  any  more  money" 
Arthur  H.  Bernstone,  the  chief  coun- 
sel of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate.  ha.s  provided  a 
concise  analysis  of  this  bill  and  the  pro- 
posed amendment.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  analysis  be  printed  m 
the  Record  following   these  remarks 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER       With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
'See  exhibit  1  i 

Mr  KEFAUVER  Mr.  President  I 
should  like  also  to  pay  special  tribute 
here  to  the  diligent  work  of  my  able 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 

Zn.n^LT'"''''''^''  ^"  ^^^^  "^-^  - 
I  also  desire  to  commend  highly  mv 
distinguished  colleagues  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  IMr  HillI  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Penn.syivania  (Mr 
CLARK  I  for  their  continued  effort  and 
knowledge  m  this  field,    s.  694  is  their 

The  problem  Is  of  mutual  concern  and 
interest  to  all  of  us  who  have  tnr-d  so 
hard  for  so  long  to  provide  .some  answers 

S^nl;..  ^^  ^*'*^  ^""^"^  Mrmbor  of  the 
Senate  recognizes  the  urgency  and  seri- 
ousness of  the  problem,  and  the  need  for 
the  pending  legislation.  tt^i  lor 

ori^  "^^  colleagues  to  support  S   694 

al  Ik  ^^ojirovos^  It,  ^  that  both  may 
go  through  by  a  unanimous  vote. 
Exhibit  1 

MAJOR    PROVISION    OF    CNAMFNDU,    8      694 

Con^^'^ll'  P'"«^''«'""  °f  S.  694  authorize., 
in^T  ,  "PP'-opr'ate  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  I960,  and  for  each  of  a^^ 
^ur  succeeding  fiscal  years  not  more  than  *5 
C  aL°.';  ^T""'"'  <l-'lnquency  demons^r^: 
iL  H.  ?^k""'*''  P'-oJ«t«.  This  money  would 
be  distributed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,   and    Welfare  to   StaL    .^u^  ef-' 

agencies,    including    Institutions    of    higher 
learning  or  research.  oigner 

HOW  UNAMENOro  3     694    WOCLD  BE  APPLIED 

Some     typical     projects     for     which     thla 

Sr/d^i'lf '  "'^  ."^  ""^  ProJecTT'c^'nteTel; 
around  ( l )  youth  employment  studies  to 
discover   the   effect*   of   Intense   eflorU   of  a 

he  dlre^  ?^  °^-'"'^""'  ^^"K  activities  and 
the  directing  of  gang  energies  toward  useful 
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ends.  (3)  studies  of  the  eHect*  of  Inten.sUe 
psychiatric  treatment  of  Juvenile  offenders. 
(41  studies  of  the  effectiveness  of  group 
therapy  of  Juvenile  deJIsiquents:  (5i  studies 
of  the  effects  on  Juvenile  delinquency  of  In- 
;  tensive  recreation  programs  within  a  com- 
munity; (fl)  studies  of  the  effeotueness  of 
intensive  probation  services  within  a  Ju- 
venile court,  and  (7|  studies  of  the  effect  of 
Intensive  work  In  hospitals  for  the  re- 
habilitation  of  JuvenUe  narcotic  users 

NEED    FOR    AND    COST    OF    AMENDMENT    TO    S     094 

Wherever  our  subcommittee  has  held  hear- 
ings, almost  invariably  we  have  heard  of  the 
great  need  for  trained  personnel  In  the  Ju- 
venile delinquency  field  It  is  Imperative 
that  Federal  leadership  and  aid  be  given  for 
this.  TTie  proposed  amendment  to  S  e»4 
•uthorizes  Congress  to  appropriate  fen-  the 
flacal  year  ending  June  .30.  1960,  and  for  each 
of  the  4  succeeding  fiscal  vears  not  more 
than  •2.500000  It  also  reduces  the  sum 
provided  for  those  years  for  demoastratlon 
and  study  projecu  mentioned  above  from 
•5  million  to  $2,500  000  Thus,  the  amend- 
ment coats  no  extra  money 

HOW     AME.VDMENT     WOfLT     BT     APP:  :eD 

The  Secretary  of  Hea!ih.  Education  and 
Welfare  would  supervise  the  distribution  of 
thu  money  for  training  The  money  could 
go  til  Sutes.  municipalities,  and  public  and 
private  nonprofit  aRencies,  Including  insti- 
tutions of  hiKher  learninp  It  culd  be  used 
for  developing  courses,  fellowships  and  train- 
f^shlps  TTie  aforementioned  courses  could 
be  taught  in  universities  or  elsewhere  This 
amendment  provides  that  the  Secretary  shall 
require  each  grant  recipient  \o  contnbvue 
money,  facilities,  or  services  U.  the  extent  the 
becreiary  deems  apprcpnaie  Personnel 
trained  mlpht  work  m  all  area>  nf  Juvenile 
dellnquenry.  surh  as.  for  example.  Juvenile 
courts.  Juvenile  correctional  institutions 
welfare  agencies  s'.ir>ervl.>:lng  foster  h  me 
placement  of  Juvenile  delinquent*  youth 
guidance  centers,  and   police  forces. 

Mr  KEP.MJVER  I  .should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  whether  the 
amendment  provides  anv  additional 
money,  or  merely  divides  the  $5  million 
which  Is  to  tx>  authorized  between  proj- 
ects and  traininc  of  personnel  for  the 
handling  of  juvenile  problem.-; 

Mr  HENNINGS  The  Senator  is  pre- 
CLsely  correct  However.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  amount  is  suflRcienl 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  do  not  think  so 
either 

Mr  HENNINGS  It  is  merely  a  drop 
In  the  bucket  compared  with  the  needs 
of  the  problem 

Mr  HILL.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  HENNINGS.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Seniiior  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL  First  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend the  diitinguished  Senator  from 
Tennes-'>ee  IMr  Kefat;ver!,  the  former 
chairman  of  the  investigating  subcom- 
mittee and  also  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  IMr.  Hennincs J  for 
tlie  ver>'  fine  and  effective  and  devoted 
work  they  have  done  and  are  now  doing 
in  cormection  with  this  very  grave  prob- 
lem. 

Mr  HEN>riNGS.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Alabama. 

Mr  HILL.  I  should  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  expenditure  of 
$5  milhon  has  the  approval  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  I  would  also  like 
to  call  attention  to  one  or  two  excerpts 
from  the  testimony  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary    of    Health,    Education     and 
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Welfare.  Elliot  L.  Richardson,  who  was 
speaking  at  the  time  for  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and, 
of  course,  speaking  for  the  administra- 
tion.    Secretary-  Richardson  declared: 

Obviously,  however,  more  can  and  must 
be  done  to  help  these  thousands  of  bovs 
and  Rtrls  In  our  society  whom  we  have 
classified  as  •delinquent  ■  when  society.  In 
some  way.  has  failed. 

Then  Secretan.-  Richardson  said: 

You  have  already  referred,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  the  report  which  we  have  Just  filed  with 
you  on  legislation  pending  belore  this  sub- 
committee. 

That  was  the  report  which  carried  the 
approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for 
the  sum  of  $5  million. 

Mr   Richardson  added. 


The  judge  then  went  on  to  describe 
the  murder  of  an  innocent  citizen  by  a 
17-year-old  hoodlum  who  rang  his  door- 
bell in  a  holdup  attempt. 

In  July  of  1959.  Mr.  R  )bert  Taber  of 
the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Education  told 
the  subcommittee: 

It  Is  with  a  sense  of  urgency  that  I  appear 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  US  Senate  to  give  testlmonv 
concerning  JuvenUe  delinquency.  Since  I 
appeared  before  your  committee  last,  the 
problem  has  become  Increasingly  acute.  In- 
nocent persons  continue  to  become  the  vic- 
tims of  violent  and  murderous  attacks  com- 
mitted by  Juveniles  who  are  emotionally  dis- 
turbed or  whoee  minds  and  behavic'r  are 
distorted. 


And  I  would  like  to  refer  to  that  only  to 
make  clear  for  the  record  that  we — 

Meanmg  the  Department — 
are  in  accord  with  the  objective  of  all  the 
bills  pending  before  this  subcommittee 
which  would  enable  the  Federal  Government 
to  give  greater  assistance  and  leadership  In 
coping  With  the  problem  of  JuvenUe  de- 
linquency. 

Then  Mr  Richardson  said: 

I  think.  Mr  Chairman,  a  great  deal  Is 
summed  up  in  the  word  "leadership"  in 
this  connection,  and  that  a  Federal  agency, 
simply  by  virtue  of  its  situation.  Is  in  a  bet- 
ter position  to  give  impetus  to  the  kind  of 
collation  of  existing  data  as  well  as  stimulus 
to  the  support  of  new  Investigations  that 
you  refer  to. 

He  referred  there  to  the  investigations 
needed  to  help  solve  this  problem.  Then 
Mr  Richardson  went  on  to  say — and  this 
goes  right  to  tlie  Clark  amendment  as 
well  as  to  the  bill  itself: 

If  we  were  writing  our  own  ticket  In  this, 
given  »5  million  I  think  our  probable  re- 
action would  be  to  include  some  money  In 
each  of  the  areas  of  research  to  develop  new 
knowledge,  tl-ie  demonstration  of  knowledge, 
and  of  training. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  m  the  bill  and  the  amend- 
ment, proposes  to  do.  Mr,  Richardson 
then  went  further  and  said: 

I  think  within  whatever  limits  seem  neces- 
sary to  the  committee  and  to  the  Con- 
gress. It  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  sub- 
stantial degree  of  flexibility. 


In  other  words,  flexibility  to  do  just 
what  IS  proposed  here — to  give  to  the 
department  the  flexibility  to  attack  the 
problem,  and  to  make  the  most  effective 
attack  possible  with  the  funds  given. 

Mr.  HENNINGS  Mr  President,  I  am 
ver>-  glad  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  saw  fit  to  incorporate 
that  statement  in  the  Record  and  to 
make  his  observations  with  respect  to  it. 
I  could  cite  a  number  of  illustrations  of 
what  IS  happening.  We  read  about  them 
in  the  new.-spapers  every  day.  Perhaps 
we  do  not  pay  too  much  attention  to 
them  until  they  strike  close  to  home,  as 
they  frequently  do. 

Judge  Samuel  S.  Leibowitz.  of  New- 
York,  testifying  before  the  committee  in 
February  1959,  said: 

We  have  got  to  bear  In  mind  that  we  are 
not  dealing  with  the  same  kind  of  kids  that 
we  dealt  with  20  and  25  years  ago.  We  are 
dealing  with  a  precocious,  hardened  kid. 


During  the  late  summer  of  1959.  the 
gang  problem  reached  crisis  proportions. 
The  people  of  New  York  City,  and  indeed 
of  the  Nation,  were  shocked  into  an 
awareness  of  the  seriousness  of  predatory 
juvenile  gangs  when  in  an  8-day  period 
four  young  children  were  killed  as  a  re- 
sult of  gang  conflicts.  At  the  behest  of 
New  York  City  officials  and  an  invitation 
from  a  US.  Representative,  the  subcom- 
mittee went  to  that  city  to  hear  the 
mayor  tell  us  that  his  city  was  faced  with 
an  "epidemic  of  crime  committed  by 
teenagers  " 

Although  the  problem  of  gangs  as  out- 
lined m  New  York  is  primarily  a  com- 
mumty  one,  like  other  juvenile  dehn- 
quent  behavior,  it  is  not  pecuhar  to  any 
one  locale.  The  subcommittees  files  are 
filled  with  reports  which  show  conclu- 
sively that  this  problem  permeates  all 
levels  of  our  youth  population,  rural  as 
well  as  urban,  so-called  better  neighbor- 
hoods as  well  as  slums,  majority  groups 
as  well  as  minority  groups. 

I  could  go  on.  but  I  think  the  point 
has  been  made.  The  States  untU  now 
have  apparently  been  unable  to  cope 
with  this  ever-increasing  juvenile  deUn- 
quency  rate.  I  feel  that  by  now  it  has 
been  made  abundantly  clear  that  Fed- 
eral leadership  and  Federal  monevs  are 
required  by  the  States  if  we  are  to  de- 
crease this  appalling  rise  in  juvenile 
crime  which  has  now  been  going  on  un- 
abated for  10  years. 

Now.  what  kind  of  help  is  necessary? 
At  hearings  held  throughout  the  country 
during   the   last   6   years.   I   have   been 
firmly  convinced  that  one  of  the  major 
ingredients  to  be  found  lacking  in  every 
part  of  the  United  States  in  terms  of 
an    all-inclusive,    effective    delinquency 
program    is    the    tremendous    lack    of 
trained  personnel  in  this  field.     It  was 
with  a  great  degree  of  sadness  that  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  saw  one  of 
the  major  portions  of  our  delinquency 
program  introduced  in  the  86th  Congress 
eliminated   from   congressional   consid- 
eration last  year.    I  refer  to  that  portion 
of  our  program  which  would  have  pro- 
vided Federal  moneys  to  aid  the  States 
in  the  training  of  personnel.    This  dele- 
tion was  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no 
other  aspect  of  the  deUnquency  problem 
transcends  this  major  need.    I  was  very 
much  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  had 
reconsidered  and  that  a  majority  of  the 
committee  decided  that  such  an  amend- 
ment as  we  now  have  before  us  is  neces- 
sary, for  this  IS  the  only  way  in  which 
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the  FWeral  Government  can  maintain 
its  share  of  tiie  responsibility  for  devel- 
oping adeqiiate  delinquency  fighting 
machinery. 

Witness  after  witness  before  our  com- 
mittee, in  every  part  of  the  Nation, 
pointed  to  the  shortage  of  trained  people 
as  the  major  roadblock  to  local  efforts  lo 
handle  the  problem  of  juvenile  crime. 

The  specific  amendment  we  have  un- 
der consideration,  I  feel,  would  give  un- 
petus  to  the  States  to  employ  trained 
personnel  in  treatment  services.  This  is 
highly  desirable.  We  on  the  subcom- 
mittee have  seen  firsthand  the  damage 
that  is  done,  the  wastage  of  human  lives 
that  follows  when  youngsters  in  trouble 
with  the  law  are  handed  on  from  one 
untrained  worker  to  another. 

I  may  quote,  for  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  and  for  the  approval  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  ,  a  statement  by  Hon.  Donald 
E  Long,  of  Portland,  Oreg  .  who  repre- 
sents the  feelings  of  a  good  many  judges 
in  the  United  States.  He  told  the  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  training  provi- 
sions of  any  F^eral  legislation  were  most 
important  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
present  generation. 

Judge  Long  pointed  out  that  of  the 
3,000  juvenile  courts  in  the  United  States. 
many  of  them  have  county  judges,  and 
only  half  of  the  counties  in  our  country 
that  are  dealing  with  delinquents  have 
even  minimal  probation  services. 

The  judge  stated  further  that  a  study 
by  the  National  Probation  and  Parole 
Association  Indicated  a  need  for  15,000 
probation  oflBcers  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  juveniles.  Yet  at  the  time  of  the 
study  there  were  only  2,100  probation 
officers  dealing  with  children  alone  and 
3,400  serving  both  children  and  adults. 
What  makes  matters  even  worse,  only 
1  out  of  10  of  these  probation  officers  had 
completed  any  type  of  training  for  the 
Job.  In  addition,  4  out  of  10  lack  a  col- 
lege degree.  When  this  occurs,  we  com- 
pound the  seriousness  of  an  already  bad 
situation. 

In  the  opinion  of  Judge  Long — 
Many  of  them  [the  probation  officers] 
were  qualified,  but  It  Is  staggering  that  they 
had  not  the  skllla  and  the  training  that  they 
should  have  •  •  •  In  dealing  with  the  be- 
havior problems  of  the  children  coming  to 
the  VEirlous  Juvenile  courts. 

It  is  for  this  reason  the  judge  con- 
cluded that — 

Priority  first  should  be  given  to  a  train- 
ing program  to  assist  the  volunteer  organ- 
Izationa.  to  assist  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities in  providing,  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wellare,  an 
efficient  program  of  training. 

Prom  another  part  of  the  country,  the 
Senat*  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  De- 
linquency heard  in  Philadelphia  from 
Dr.  E.  Preston  Sharp,  executive  director 
of  the  Youth  Study  Center  and  one  of 
the  outstanding  authorities  in  the  field 
of  delinquency,  who  stated: 

There  are  training  schools  and  institutions 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  d^'Unquent  children. 
and  one  of  the  moet  difficult  t.-isks  Is  the 
training  of  persons  who  work  with  and  live 


with  the  children.  We  have  to  go  out  on 
the  street  and  select  them  on  the  basis  of 
personality  adjustment  and  background  and 
give  them  a  couple  of  days  of  orleutation  and 
put  them  to  work. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the.se 
situations  can  be  allowed  to  continue  in 
this  Nation.  I  have,  and  I  hope  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  has.  become  pain- 
fully aware  of  the  confu.sion  and  evil 
the  result  from  this  paucity  of  trained 
workers  m  the  delinquency  field.  From 
an  analysis  of  recent  waves  of  violence 
in  New  York,  it  appears  certain  that 
the  major  contributing  factor  was  a 
tremendous  shortage  of  available  per- 
sonnel to  meet  a  problem  that  all  au- 
thoritative persons  knew  was  approach- 
ing rapidly. 

Mr,  President,  I  know  this  is  a  dis- 
heartening picture  I  am  painting,  but  I 
feel  compelled  to  do  so.  With  knowl- 
edge of  these  facts,  I  am  certain  the 
Congress  will  act. 

Former  Senator  Herbert  Lehman,  who 
was  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
which  worked  so  hard  to  put  a  juvenile 
program  through  Congress,  but  to  no 
avail,  said  within  the  last  several  days: 

The  past  failure  of  Congress  t<:)  enact  leg- 
islation making  It  possible  for  a  start  to  be 
made  toward  flndlni?  a  solution  to  this  grave 
and  growing  problem  is  one  of  the  most 
reprehensible  failures  of  which  the  Congress 
and  the  admlnlstratlr<n  can  be  charged. 
Those  responsible  for  this  failure  In  the  past 
has  assumed  an   intolerable  responsibility. 

I  point  out  that  my  remarks  today  not 
only  go  to  the  need  for  the  amendment 
to  S.  694,  but  for  the  entire  bill.  The 
special  projects  section  of  this  bill  will 
insure  us  greater  succe.ss  in  preventing 
delinquency.  For  example,  many  cities 
have  the  desire  to  inaugui-ate  programs 
directed  at  the  so-called  hard-to-reach 
youth.  These  are  oftentimes  the  gang 
youth  whose  main  emphasis  is  the  de- 
struction of  life,  limb,  and  property,  and 
whose  main  form  of  recreation  is  the 
gang  fight  or  "rumble"  with  its  attend- 
ant annual  death  toll.  The  head  of  one 
such  pre  gram  already  m  operation  in  the 
city  of  New  York  told  the  committee  that 
their  street  club  workers  working  directly 
with  gangs  reported  425  pending  "rum- 
bles '  to  the  police  and  averted  192  pos- 
sible killings. 

With  such  dramatic  results.  I  can 
think  of  no  greater  purpo.'ie  to  which 
our  special  projects  bill  could  be  put  to 
use  than  for  the  development  and  re- 
finement of  similar  programs  in  other 
cities  wiih  regard  to  this  problem. 

In  conclasion,  it  must  be  emphasized 
that  the  pending  amendment  calls  for 
'lie  e.xpenditure  of  no  additional  funds. 
The  pending  bill  provides  $5  million  a 
year  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1960.  and  $5  milUon  a  year  for  each  of 
the  succeeding  4  years  for  juvenile  de- 
linquency control  projects.  The  amend- 
ment would  divide  this  siun  between  such 
projects  and  the  training  of  personnel. 
This  is  a  mmimal,  token  sum  to  be  asked 
from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
for  the  children  of  our  Nation. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  in  my  remarks, 
and  as  I  pointed  out  last  year  and  in 


many  preceding  years,  there  Is  a  desper- 
ate need  for  not  only  new  programs  and 
projects  to  prevent  and  control  delin- 
quency— as  provided  for  in  S  694 — but 
there  is  this  desperate  need  for  trained 
people  who  can  work  in  our  probation 
departments,  in  our  social  work  agen- 
cies, in  our  rehabilitative  institutions, 
our  clinics,  our  police  departments, 
and  in  all  the  other  crucial  institutions. 
Unless  Congress  supplies  the  added  sup- 
port of  the  Federal  Government,  it  will 
have  failed  to  do  Its  part  in  our  efforts 
to  reduce  appreciably  our  annual  loss 
of  children  to  this  ravaging  social  dis- 
ease called  delinquency. 

Mr.  President,  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  I  believe  Congress  in  Its  wis- 
dom and  in  its  high  sense  of  the  per- 
formance of  its  duty  will  act.  Having 
had  many,  many  years  of  observation 
of  the  work  in  this  field,  I  certainly  sub- 
scribe to  the  effort  which  is  being  made 
to  combat  this  great  problem. 

I  again  compliment  my  colleagues  who 
are  members  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  the  great  and  able 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (  Mr.  Clark  I, 
the  able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  I  Mr  Hill  I,  and  others,  who 
have  enabled  us  to  present  this  matter 
today. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  for  his  great 
help  and  comments. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield  before  he 
takes  his  .vat ■^ 

Mr.  HENNINGS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  book- 
let prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  which 
deals  with  the  subject  matter  which  will 
be  before  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Children  and  Youth.  That  Confer- 
ence, as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  knows,  will  be  held  in  March  of 
this  year. 

Mr.  HENNTNGS  Yes;  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama 
knows,  the  Conference  is  a  national 
event. 

Mr.  HILL,  Yes;  this  year's  Confer- 
ence will  mark  the  golden  anniversary 
of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Chil- 
dren and  Youth.  This  booklet  has  been 
prepared  for  this  Conference. 

The  honorary  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
ference is.  of  course,  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  honorary  Vice 
Chairman  is  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  A  number  of 
other  distinguished  persons  also  serve  as 
vice  chairmen. 

The  booklet  contains  a  foreword  by  the 
Honorable  Arthur  S.  Flemmlng.  who  is 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  is  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
Children  and  Youth.  On  page  24  of  the 
booklet.  Mr.  Flemmlng  makes  this 
statement : 

Juvenile  delinquency  In  the  Unlt«d  States, 
as  measured  by  the  number  of  delinquency 
cases  handled  by  Juvenile  courts,  Increr.sed 
in  1958  for  the  10th  consecutive  year.  In 
that  year,  the  Children's  Bureau  estimates 
that  470,000  delinquency  cases  (excluding 
traffic  violations)  were  handled  by  the 
courts — an  increase  of  7  percent   over   1957, 
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Mr.  Flemrning.  In  the  booklet  pre- 
pared for  the  Conference  continues  by 
saying : 

The  services  that  have  been  tet  up  to  help 
delinquent  children  are  far  from  adequate. 
In  the  first  place,  there  are  not  enough  of 
them.  And  in  the  second  place,  thoee  that 
are  available  do  not  have  enough  sufficiently 
well-trained  workers  to  provide  the  kind  of 
service  that  is  needed. 


This  pamphlet,  which  was  prepared. 
as  I  have  said,  imder  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  for  the  golden 
anmversary  of  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Children  and  Youth,  reveals 
many  distress'.iig  facts  about  juvenile  de- 
linquency and  the  compulsion  of  the 
need  for  action  in  this  matter. 
I  tliank  my  distinguished  friend. 
Mr  HENNTNGS  I  thank  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  who  is  well 
versed  in  this  field,  as  he  is  in  .so  many 
others,  for  his  contribution  to  this  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
there  Is  an  old  adage  derived  from  no 
less  authority  than  the  Bible  Itself  to 
the  effect  that  the  love  of  money  is  the 
root  of  all  evil.  Although  extremely 
broad  in  its  context,  this  adage,  while 
possibly  a  slight  exaggeration,  has  a 
sound  basis  in  human  experience.  It  is 
much  sounder,  indeed,  than  the  some- 
what similar  sounding  adage  which  ap- 
parently is  gaining  favor  as  the  motto  of 
the  United  States  Congress.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  apparent  assumption  in 
recent  years  that  money  is  the  cure  of 
all  evil. 

In  recent  years,  programs  have  been 
proix)sed  which  would  utilize  the  all- 
powerful  dollar  to  solve  the  problems  of 
agriculture,  race  relations,  education 
and  foreign  iKilicy— just  to  name  a  few; 
in  fact,  the  Congress  has  attempted  to 
solve  all  problems  with  money  whether 
they  be  National,  Statewide,  or  local 
With  the  proposal  for  a  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Act.  however,  we  have  reached 
the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  substitute 
money  for  parental  responsibility  and 
guidance. 

The  fact  that  juvenile  delinquency  has 
Increased  materially  in  the  postwar  years 
Ls  substantial  ed   beyond   doubt   by    au- 
thenticated crime  reports.     The  recent 
newspaper  an  icles  on  juvenile  crime  are 
alarming  and  a  source  of  continuing  dis- 
tress to  me  and.  I  am  sure,  to  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans.     Were 
there  to  be  any  sound  reason  for  belief 
that  money,  or  the  studies  to  be  secured 
thereby,  could  contribute  to  the  solution 
of  probieir     which  foster  juvenile  deUn- 
quency.  I  would  think  that  the  sum  au- 
thorized to  b<?  appropriated  in  this  bill 
was  unconscic-nably  madequate     It  fur- 
ther occurs  to  me  that  were  it  possible  for 
money  to  provide  a  solution,  the  State 
and  local  authorities,  in  whose  field  of 
juri.sdiction  this  question  resides  exclu- 
sively, would  long  since  have  fovmd  the 
ways    and    means   to   provide   sufficient 
funds   for  this   purpose.     Certainly  the 
local  and  Stale  officials,  being  so  much 
closer  to  the  aroblem  than  we,  could  be 
no    more    immune    to    the    feelings   of 
alarm  caused  by  the  shadow  which  ju- 
venile delinqvency  has  cast  on  our  so- 


ciety. It  is  not  a  problem,  however, 
which  prevails  only  in  the  United 
States;  but  if  news  sources  are  to  be  be- 
lieved, It  Is  one  of  increasing  importance 
to  almost  every  industrialized  nation  of 
the  world.  The  widespread  existence  of 
the  problem,  however,  in  the  United 
States,  no  mo:e  makes  it  a  matter  for 
national  legislation  than  does  its  world- 
wide existence  make  it  a  matter  for  reg- 
ulation or  treaty  through  the  United 
Nations.  No  matter  how  farflung  the 
existence  of  juvenile  delinquency,  it  re- 
mains a  problem  that  can  be  solved  only 
in  the  home  and  the  church  and  the 
school,  with  th.  assistance  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  local  community. 

Many  of  those  who  have  had  expe- 
rience with  those  to  whom  we  com- 
monly refer  as  delinquents  are  of  the 
beUef  that  a  child's  personality  is  formed 
almost  beyond  change  within  the  first 
3  years  of  its  life.  During  this  forma- 
tive period  there  is  no  substitute  for  a 
mother's  tender  loving  care  and  a  fath- 
er's firm  guidance.  The  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  parental  responsibility  in  this 
period  is  primarily  a  moral  question  and 
can  be  solved  only  by  moral  forces. 
There  is  no  supreme  intelligence  at  the 
national  level,  nor  are  there  sufficient 
financial  resources  within  the  United 
States,  as  wealthy  as  our  Nation  is.  which 
can  make  a  sub.stantial  difference  in  the 
excrcLse  and  fulfillment  of  parental  re- 
sponsibility. 

Surely  we  could  not  conscientiously  be- 
lieve that  studies  at  the  national  level 
could  contribute  materially  to  the  solu- 
tion of  problems  which  promote  juve- 
nile delinquency  any  more  than  studies 
at  the  national  level  could  solve  other 
moral  problems  which  have  existed  in  our 
society.  The  only  purpose  which  will 
be  served  by  the  passage  of  a  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Act  would  be  to  lessen  the 
acceptance  of  those  to  whom  it  really 
belonKS.  Let  us  deceive  neither  ourselves 
nor  attempt  to  deceive  the  public.  Our 
best  contribution  to  the  prevention  of 
juvenile  delinquency  can  be  through  the 
example  we,  as  pubhc  figures,  set  in  our 
public  and  private  lives,  and  such  an  ex- 
ample is  not  promoted  by  the  exhibition 
to  the  public  of  the  behef  that  money 
is  the  cure  of  all  evils,  even  juvenile  de- 
linquency. 

Mr.  President,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  contains  the  fields  of 
jurisdiction  which  were  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  States.  The  Na- 
tional Government  has  jurisdiction  only 
in  those  fields  which  have  been  delegated 
to  it  by  the  States  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  field  of  juvenile  delmquency 
has  never  been  delegated  to  the  National 
Government  by  the  States.  It  was  not 
delegated  when  the  Constitution  was 
written  in  1787,  and  it  has  not  been  dele- 
gated bv  any  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution since  that  time.  Therefore,  the 
Government  has  no  jurisdiction  within 
the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

Juvemle  delinquency  is  a  matter,  first. 
for  the  home  and  the  church  and  the 
school,  and  then  the  local  community; 
and  certainly  if  we  are  going  to  bring 
government  into  it.  the  State  govern- 
ment and  not  the  National  Government, 


should  be  the  instrumentality  to  assist 
the  local  communities  in  seeking  a  solu- 
tion to  this  problem. 

There  is  no  authority  whatever  under 
the  Constitution  for  the  PederaJ  Gov- 
ernment to  enter  into  the  field  of  juve- 
nile delinquency;  and  I  think  it  is  a 
great  mistake  for  us  to  be  going  into 
new  fields  that  require  additional  ex- 
penditures at  the  very  time  when  the 
survival  of  our  Nation  is  at  stake  from 
threats  by  Commimist  forces.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  we  would  do  well  in  this 
country  if  we  concentrated  on  national 
defense  in  order  to  provide  for  our  very 
survival,  first  and  foremost,  without  go- 
ing into  new  fields,  and  we  should  be 
eliminating  certain  expenditures  in  the 
nondefense  field,  in  order  to  provide 
more  adequately  for  the  national  de- 
fense. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to 
speak  very  briefly  on  the  amendment  to 
the  bill,  I  first  wish  to  extend  my  very 
sincere  thanks  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Clark]  and  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  LMr.  Hn.L]. 

In  regard  to  this  issue  these  two  states- 
men have  demonstrated  that  they  are 
interested  only  in  finding  for  themselves 
the  answer  to  the  question,  "What  are 
the  facts?"  The  position  they  have 
taken  on  this  amendment  is  clear  evi- 
dence that  they  have  satisfied  them- 
selves about  the  facts  and  are  lending 
their  great  leadership  in  the  Senate  to 
support  what,  in  my  opinion,  is  now  a 
well-rounded  juvenile  delinquency  aid 
bill.  I  stressed  the  word  "aid."  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, for  reasons  which  I  shall  bring  out 
momentarily. 

First,  as  to  the  amendment,  it  repre- 
sents a  consistent  position  of  mine  which 
I  advocated  shortly  after  the  start  of  the 
hearings  on  this  matter,  and  I  happen 
to  be  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  that 
had  jurisdiction  over  it.  It  is  a  position 
which  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark  1.  and  the  ranking  Republi- 
can member  of  the  committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  will 
recognize  as  one  which  I  aggressively 
put  forward. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  first  2  days 
of  hearings.  I  sensed  that  the  testimony 
had  not  pointed  up  the  need  for  training 
personnel  in  the  handling  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency problems — there  were  too 
many  policemen  and  probation  officers 
struggling  with  a  problem  they  were  not 
equipped  to  understand:  too  many  areas 
in  our  country  where  nobody  was  &&• 
signed  to  alleviate  this  social  phe- 
nomena. 

For  this  reason  I  asked  the  chairman 
for  the  privilege  of  an  additional  day  of 
hearing  to  cover  the  training  item.  I 
prevailed  upon  a  citizen  of  Oregon  who 
also  happens  to  be  an  authority  in  this 
field  to  make  a  trip  to  Washington  in 
order  to  get  his  advice  on  this  matter. 
Judge  Donald  E  Long,  whose  biograph- 
ical sketch  can  be  found  at  page  210 
of  the  hearings,  has  been  for  20  years  the 
presiding  judge  of  the  Court  of  Domestic 
Relations  and  Juvenile  Court  of  Port- 
land. Oreg. 
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With  his  testimony  and  that  of  others, 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  case  for 
training  became  crystal  clear.  The  re- 
sult was  that  in  the  executive  session  of 
*he  subcommittee,  we  marked  up  a  bill 
which  included  training  as  well  as  dem- 
onstration projects. 

Prof.  John  R.  E.lingston.  representing 
the  Minnesota  Legislative  Interun  Com- 
mission on  Juvenile  Delinquency.  Aduk 
Crime,  and  Correction,  presented  com- 
pellin?  testimony,  along  with  Judee 
Long,  in  support  of  a  training  program 
amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  in  my  remarks  the 
testimony  given  before  our  committee 
by  both  Judge  Long  and  Professor  Elhn^r- 
ston,  setting  forth  their  views  on  the  bill 
and  their  emphasis  of  the  need  for  a 
training  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the   testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
St.\tement  of  Hon-    Do.vald  E    Long.  J^-dgf 

MXTLTNOM.^H     COrNTY      COCRTHorsE       PORT- 
LAND,  Oreg. 

Judge  Long.  A  number  of  years  ago.  I 
think  It  was  20  years  ago,  I  prepared  an  an- 
nual report  on  Juvenile  delinquency,  and  en- 
titled It,  "Understanding  Delinquency."  And 
aXter  22  years  in  dealing  witli  beaavlor  prob- 
lems in  children  I  would  now  entitle  my  an- 
nual report.  "Trying  To  Understand  Juvenile 
Delinquency." 

I  want  to  say  at  the  outset.  In  my  opinion 
there  l3  no  dramatic  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  youth.  I  do  believe  firmly  th.^.t  the 
Pederal  Government  needs  to  exert  some 
leadership  to  the  various  States  and  com- 
munities in  pointing  out  ways  of  develop- 
ing techniques,  demonstration  pilots,  to  see 
whether  or  not  with  the  most  skilled  people 
we  have  now  in  our  community  w^e  can  ar- 
rive at  some  better  way  of  treating  the  be- 
havior problems  of  children. 

Now,  I  hat  c  considered  the  bi'.ls  before  the 
Senate  and  also  the  bills  that  are  in  the 
House,  Representative  Green,  of  Oregon,  her 
bill;  and  Mr.  Elliotts  bill,  of  Alabama;  your 
bill;  the  bill  of  Mr.  J.wits;  and  Mr.  Hen- 
NiNGS'  and  others,  and  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  both  have  merit,  that  both  ap- 
proaches have  merit. 

Senator  Cl.ark  Let  me  Interrupt  you  long 
enough  to  say,  I  do  not  Icne-A-  whether  you 
knew  it  or  not,  but  the  subc  'nimittee  in  the 
House  has  made  some  changes,  largely,  al- 
though not  entirely,  technical  in  nature  In 
the  Elliott  bill,  which  is  more  or  less  identi- 
cal with  the  Hill-Clark  bill,  and  Is  report- 
ing It  out  to  the  full  committee. 

Mrs.  Green,  from  your  State,  Is  not  in 
agreement  with  that  and  wants  a  somewhiit 
more  amibitlou.s  program  and  ':his  should 
perhaps  be  background  for  vuu  in  further 
testimony. 

Judge  Long.  Yes,  thank  you. 

In  my  opinion  the  training  provision  In 
the  Green  bill  and  In  the  other  Senate  bills 
Is  much  more  im.portant  than  the  provisions 
of  providing  for  development  of  techniques 
and  demonstrations.  We  have  a  severe  lack 
of  quaiifled  pers-.nnel  in  the  L'nited  States 
dealing  with  these  problems.  We  need  to  do 
something  about  the  need. 

We  have  3.000  juvenile  courts  In  the 
r:iited  States,  many  of  them  county  Judges. 
H.ilf  of  all  the  counties  in  the  United  States 
that  are  dealing  with  juvenile  delinquency 
have  no  probation  .services  whatsoever. 

There  was  a  study  made  by  the  National 
Probation  and  Parole  Association  several 
years  ago  and  I  think  they  have  previously 
testified  that  there  is  a  need  for  some  15.000 


officers  dealing  wl*h  fnese  prob- 
asslsilng  juvenile  courts, 
time  we  only  had  in  the  United 
lO  probatiun  orficers  dealing  with 
loue.  3,400  serving  bi  th  juveniles 
Out  of  this  n'lmbf-r  only  1  out 
ipleted  his  s^x-ial  w.rk  training, 
hem  were  qualified  but  It  Is  stag- 
.t  the''  had  nv.t  the  skills  and 
lat  they  should  have  in  my  opin- 
Img  with  the  behavior  problems 
dren  coming  to  the  various  juve- 
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And  tha-  Is  the  reason.  I  feel,  that  priority 
first  shouU  be  given  to  a  training  program 
to  assist  tl-.e  volunteer  organizations  to  assist 
the  Statee  and  local  communities  In  provid- 
ing under  HE'.V  an  eCBclent  program  of 
training. 

Senator  Clark.  Let  me  interrupt  you  there 
to  lead  your  mind  Into  this  field,  and  per- 
haps to  some  extent  to  be  the  Devil's  advo- 
cate. 

I  think  we  would  all  admit  the  validity 
of  the  factual  statement  which  you  have 
n:i.ade.  There  is  an  alarming  shortage  of 
qualified  people  within  this  field. 

My  query  Is  to  what  extent  will  a  bill  at 
the  Feder  U  level  authorizing  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  modest  amount  of  money  be  effec- 
tive in  overcoming  this  situation?  In  other 
words,  would  we  be  treating  the  symptom 
instead  of  the  disease?  And  Is  not  the  dis- 
ease the  fact  that  there  is  a  shortage.  In 
many  an  area  In  our  American  life,  of  quali- 
fied personnel— of  which  this  field  of  social 
service  wo.-k  in  Juvenile  delinquency  is  only 
one.  that  In  a  measurable  degree  that  Is  due 
to  the  fact  that  otir  system  of  awards  and 
punishments  across  the  whole  board  of  the 
selection  of  careers  Is  a  very  ineffective  and 
Inefficient  one? 

A  good  deal  of  this  has  to  do  with  com- 
pensation, but  not  all  of  it.  We  tend  to 
reward  or.  a  very  high  level  bright  young 
men  and  women  who  go  Into  advertising. 
We  tend  to  penalize  those  who  go  Into  social 
work  or  t<!achlng.  perhaps  even  politics,  not 
only  In  terms  of  monetary  award,  but  In 
terms  of  prestige,  status.  A  colored  tele- 
vision engineer  Is  held  up  to  high  praise.  A 
social  worker  Is  thought  of  as  a  do-gooder. 
A  politician  Is  a  fool  on  a  stump,  making  a 
speech. 

Is  it  going  to  help  much  in  getting  more 
people  Into  the  field  of  Juvenile  delinquency 
to  appropriate  a  few  million  dollars  for  train- 
ing at  the  Federal  level? 

Judge  IxjNG.  I  feel  that  when  we  once 
reach  the  point  of  trained  and  skilled  work- 
ers In  Juienile  courts,  and  I  am  speaking 
entirely  for  the  Juvenile  court  programs — I 
think  In  every  area  dealing  with  behavior.  I 
will  just  leave  the  Juvenile  court  for  a  mo- 
ment— I  am  fairly  convinced  that  we  need 
to  meet  the  need  of  adequate  staffs  through- 
out the  United  States  In  order  to  meet  these 
problems. 

However.  I  do  want  to  make  a  point  of  one 
thing,  and  that  is  that  I  think  there  has  been 
a  great  lag  and  we  need  to  do  a  great  deal 
more,  and  that  Is  lu  the  school  social  worker 
program.  I  think  until  we  are  able  to  reach 
the  child,  even  a  preschool  child,  and  the 
children  in  their  early  grades  In  school  where 
they  have  been  aggressive,  having  been  In- 
dulged, ard  find  them  with  adequate  school 
staffing  of  school  social  workers  to  go  Into 
the  hom.e  and  help  the  Inadequate  parent 
and  disturbed  parent  and  help  the  child  that 
we  can  have  all  the  demonstrations  and 
technlquc-j  In  the  world,  spend  $10  million  or 
$15  million  a  year,  we  are  not  going  to  reduce 
Juvenile  delinquency  substantially  until  we 
try  to  treat  the  roots,  until  we  get  down  to 
the  children. 

I  did  want  to  make  that  point,  that  I  am 
not  talking  only  of  a  Juvenile  court  case. 
We  had  600,000  cases  reported  several  years 
ago  and  It  Is  predicted  that  by  1965  we  will 


have  a  million  boys  and  glrla  referred  to  the 
Juvenile  courts  and  we  must  meet  their  prob- 
lems adequately. 

Senator  Ci-ark.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
you. 

I  am  only  pointing  out  that  before  you  can 
train  you  have  to  recruit.  And  I  would  like 
to  get  your  thinking  as  to  how  we  could 
recruit  more  and  better  individuals,  young 
people,  as  they  come  out  of  cur  schools  an  t 
colleges  into  this  desperately  undermanned 
profession. 

Judge  Long.  I  think  we  will  have  to  set  up 
some  scholarships,  have  to  help  many  of 
these  young  people  that  are  Interested  in  our 
field  so  they  wUl  be  able  to  go  on  to  schools. 
I  think  that  Is  one  way  to  do  it. 

I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to  help  States 
In  setting  up  training  institutes  to  get  a  lot 
of  these  people  who  do  not  have  the  qxx&lifl- 
catlons.  briefly,  but  to  get  them  stimulated 
and  Interested  In  the  field. 

Senator  Clark.  Do  you  have  In  your  mind 
any  distinction  between  the  level  at  which 
this  work  should  be  done?  I  mean  how 
much  of  this  can  be  done  at  the  local  level, 
how  much  at  the  State?  To  what  extent 
does  the  Federal  Government  have  a  legiti- 
mate Interest  in  this  field?  You  know  from 
your  experience  on  the  Hill  that  once  you  say 
the  words  "SUtes  righte"  around  here,  a 
valiant  band  rallies  around  that  flank  and 
talks  about  Federal  bureaucracies. 

Judge  Long.  I  think  It  Is  primarily  the 
State's  respon.slblllty  and  community's  re- 
sponslblUty.  However,  the  State*  and  com- 
munities are  not  assuming  their  responsi- 
bility and  they  need  the  leadership  erf  the 
Federal  Goverrunent.  I  think  they  should 
participate  wherever  possible. 

Senator  Clark.  Those  who  disagree  with 
you  would  say  that  that  leadership  should 
oome  from  the  grassroots  of  the  people  to 
force  their  State  governments  to  make  an 
effort.  My  own  experience  has  been  that 
they  rarely  do. 

Judge  LoNO.  My  experience  has  been  that 
It  does  not  come  up  from  the  grawroots. 
You  have  got  to  interpret  to  the  grassroots 
the  need  and  when  the  people  have  had  it 
interpreted  they  will  go  forward. 

Senator  Clark  I  am  not  sure  my  friend 
from  Oregon  would  entirely  agree  with  that. 

Judge  Long.  I  know  the  time  is  limited 
and  this  subject  Is  Inexhaustible. 

Senator  Clark.  You  take  your  time.  We 
brought  you  all  the  way  across  the  country 
to  hear  what  you  think.  You  take  plenty  of 
time. 

Judge  Long  May  I  just  leave  the  Juvenile 
court  for  a  minute  and  get  into  the  police 
departments  and  sheriffs'  depcirtmenta  In  the 
United  States,  where  we  need  specialized 
separate  units  dealing  with  chUdren,  because 
they  are  the  ones  that  have  the  first  contact 
with  the  delinquent  boy  or  the  delinquent 
girl. 

Senator  Clark  Do  you  have  such  a  divi- 
sion in  Portland? 

Judge  Long.  Yes.  we  do. 

Senator  Clark.  Does  It  work  pretty  well? 

Judge  Long.  It  works  well.  We  have  good 
liaison  between  the  court  and  the  Juvenile 
division.  They  understand  the  philosophy 
of  the  Juvenile  court  and  we  try  to  help 
them  and  have  Inservlce  training  with  them. 

Half  of  the  middle-sized  communities  In 
the  United  States  have  no  such  Juvenile 
divisions  and  one-fourth  of  all  conimunltlea 
under   10,000  people  have  nothing  at  all. 

So  I  think  we  need  a  well-planned  pro- 
gram under  the  direction  of  training  police 
officers  and  sheriffs'  officers  In  the  techniques 
of  handling  Juveniles.  I  think  that  Is  very 
important. 

Now.  we  go  further  in  another  area  of 
detention,  not  only  detention  in  our  Juvenile 
homes  but  detention  In  our  schools.  State 
schools. 

Last  year  alone  we  had  over  100.000  boys — - 
mostly  boys — and  girls,  held  In  Jails  through- 
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out    the   United   States  and  any  number  of 
other   facilities    rhere  they   were  held  were 

totallv  inadequate 

We  need  to  do  a  lot  in  the  training  field 
of  correctional  Institutions,  boys'  and  girls' 
schools;  they  are  terrifically  lagging  In  quali- 
fied personnel  Very  few  of  them  have  psy- 
chologists, full  ume  or  part  Ume;  to  get 
psychiatric  help  you  usually  h.ive  to  go  to 
the  State  hospital  and  tlnjse  are  Uie  Uungs 
I  think  that  we  aoed  t.>  ernpliafcUe  and  Ilk  us 
our  attention  on  under  a  centralized  pro- 
gram of  dlrcctio:-.. 

Senator  Claek  Judge,  U  you  hud  your  way, 
would  you  confine  i-ederal  a&bistance  Vj 
training,  or  W'«  Ud  y'.u  Uincj  auva'^rize  Uie 
support  of  ret.ca.'cli   p)-lot  pr^-j*^^' 

Juds'e  Long  tcnnVir  Clakk,  If  1  had  rr.y 
way  a!Hl  liad  $6  n  .lUon  a  year,  to  be  rcai.b- 
tlc  I  would  spenl  ^4  million  In  training  and 
I  would  spend  M  n-.l-iui  in  developing  of 
techniques  and   dtmonstrail   :i 

Senator  Cla*h.  Hial  is  a  very  candid 
answer. 

With  respect  to  that  $4  million,  do  you 
t2ilnk  it*  expendi'ore  should  require  match- 
ing fui;ds  from  States  or  Ivxraiities? 

Judge  Lkino  I  w..>uld  like  to  see  matching 
funds.  I  am  nc  t  too  opumlstlc  that  many 
at  our  Slates  w  lald  match  funds. 

8«xiat*jr  Clark.  Ihere  has  been  some  testl- 
money  here  to  the  effect  that,  using  the 
analogy  of  Fedi^ral  housing  legislation,  we 
should  bypass  the  St&t^ss  and  deal  directly 
with  the  local  a.immur>.ltle8  as  In  the  case  of 
urban  renewal.  A  matching  is  required  of 
one-third  at  th*  l.xral  level.  T^*o-thirds  Is 
paid  by  the  Ficieral   Government. 

Tl'.ere  are  tho>e  who  have  testified  before 
this  a.  mmi'aee  iliat  one  cannot  expect  many 
of  the  Slate*  to  move  Into  this  field  of  miitcii- 
Ing  funds.  The  suggestion  Las  been  nxiide 
that  rural  control  of  the  loglalaturcs  tends 
to  make  them  jiot  parUcularly  symrathetlc 
to  this  problem  even  thovigh  there  Is  an 
awful  lot  of  ruTil  dellnquenry. 
Do  vou  have  f  ;.\  v.cws  or,  thaf 
Judge  Long.  Yet.:  I  do.  Tliat  worries  me. 
I  wn-ld  prefer  thnt  the  Icc.-.l  communities, 
like  y  )ur  urban  rcne-s.:;!  «^.lvh  we  have  now 
In  Portland.  Oreg  ,  a  rather  large  project 
there,  where  the  city  and  county  are  partiri- 
patlng.  that  southwestern  and  southeartern 
and  eastern  and  western  Oregon  are  not  In- 
terested In. 

What  concerrs  mc  is  th:.t  ^p  m-\y  be  ab'.e 
to  get  some  of  t  ie  larger  communUles  to  par- 
ticipate, pos'ilb  y  not  on  a  St^te  level  but 
what  are  we  g^  ng  to  do  with  all  these  rural 
areas  where  they  have  no  services  whatso- 
erer?  Thr^t  I  t  ilnk  is  where  we  need  to  give 
real  leadership  And  that  Is  where  we  can- 
not expert  participation  on  the  pru-t  of  the 

eute. 

Senator  Ct.ari?  Is  It  y.-.ir  vlrw  -.ir.d  I  rral- 
tee  this  mu'.t  t>'  an  empirical  Jadgment.  but 
te  It  your  vS'w  t'lat  :m  a  i>er  •:apit.'>.  bafls  there 
1?  just  M  mud-,  dellnq'-.c-ncy  on  the  farm  as 
there  is  In  the  city  Fium? 

Judge  Lovo.  I  think  the  rtu'l'.es  Indicate. 
and  while  I  Ine  in  an  urban  dlftrlct.  that 
there  are  substantially  as  many  t>ehav1or 
problems  In  th>'  rural  a.s  in  the  urban  areas. 

Senator  Clark  This  is  rrrtamly  not  the 
Anaerlcan  curreit  vl-  w.  bee  . use  we  hrivc  been 
brouK;ht  up  to  bel:;>ve  t^t-^.t  life  on  the  farm 
te  healthy  in  what  Is  r.dled  the  American  w.iv 
of  life,  that  tli.U  irrided  tn  ttirn  f  ut  normal 
and  well-adjusted  \  .un^rsters  whereas  thote 
wbo  grew  up  '.ri  wl.at  are  referre<l  to  as  the 
ghettos  of  'XU  t>ti:  cities  were  In  an  enrln  n- 
BMntal  coi.dii!  11  V, here  it  wus  difficult  for 
ttoem  to  df'vclop  normally  that  the  major 
IMT:ble:Ti  wa,-!  In  tl.p  s'  iti  d1«trl<  :s  I  rnk"  it 
you  do  not  arr'*e  with  thrif 

Judjre  Long  No;  I  do  not  When  I  wrvi 
growing  up  we  did  not  have  Juvenile  coxirta 
to  amount  to  anythtnv.  and  yet  I  recall  o:l(e 
a  bit  of  rielln(]ueiu.-y  as  we  would  term  It 
toriav  We  did  not  h.ve  the  aut-imohile«. 
which  I  think    las  born  a  great  cont;  .b' .ting 


factor  In  taking  the  cliildren  away  from  the 
homes.  Where  the  mother  used  to  be  able 
to  ^ro  out  to  the  back  porch  and  call  them, 
now  they  are  50  mUes  away.  We  have  many 
more  such  cxjxieureb  we  did  not  have  tl.en. 
I  would  say  we  need  to  fctrergthen  our 
child  guidance  clinics.  We  have  cnild  K'Uid- 
ance  clinics  in  my  community;  I  think  you 
have  yours  in  PhiUdeiphia.  They  are  in- 
adequately Btaflid  and  cannot  take  CiU-e  of 
tl:e  emotional  proljiems  of  children  and 
these  are  the  p-.'U-n-ial  delinquents  that 
C'jme  tc;  the  ju'.eriiie  courts  later  i  n  In  my 
own  coinn.uiiity  we  could  liave  a  stuff  twice 
as   large  anu   n^t  meet  our  needs. 

We  n«  fd  more  family  coun.";::.p  asteri'-ies. 
We  have  to  deal  with  the  parents.  When 
you  are  trying  to  direct  the  tinnking  of  the 
child  and  lmpro\-e  the  child's  attitudes  you 
have  to  work  with  the  parents  to  try  to  pet 
them  to  do  a  better  Job  and  g.im  in 
strength. 

Senator  Clark.  Let  me  Interrupt  y^  u.  be- 
cause unfortunately  I  have  to  go  to  another 
conunittee  meeting  and  hope  to  get  back. 
Senator  Morse  will  continue  the  hearing  in 
my  absence. 

Do  you  feel  from  your  experience  that 
there  is  enough  known  about  the  art  of 
treating  Juvenile  delinquents  so  an  adequate 
training  program  c:\n  co  forwtird  and  be 
relatively  succeetful  wimout  much  further 
rese;u-ch  In  determining  just  how  these  chil- 
dren ?hou'd  be  handled? 

Jud-e  Lonc  Ye<=;  I  do.  I  f''"!  th'-.t  Ir.  6f- 
reloping  new  techniques.  If  we  are  goinc  to 
be  able  to  come  out  with  some  new  tech- 
niques, a  demonstration  project  is  a  lonz- 
term  program;  we  will  not  do  It  in  2  or  5 
or  10  years 

Senator    Cijvrk    Aj*    I    imderstand    It,    you 
think  we  sh  >u!rt   make  a  starf 
Jud^e  Long    Y<  <; 

Senator  Clark  And  the  major  emphasis 
should   be  on   trairUnp' 

Judge  LoNO.  Yes.  We  will  take  a  grojp 
whatever  you  aigree  upon,  what  you  are  goint: 
to  develon.  with  psychiatric,  psychological, 
psychiatric  social  workers.  In  a  Email  group 
of  boys  who  are  severely  disturbed  and  work 
with  them  to  keep  them  from  g.  'rg  to  the 
penitentiary.  I  do  not  know  how  badly 
damaged  they  are  Only  time  will  tell  what 
the  outcome  of  the  project  will  be.  I  feel. 
as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  that  the  training 
program  should  have  priority 

Senator  Clark.  Thank  you,  Judste. 
The  record  will  show  that  Senator  Morsx 
will  take  the  chair  at  this  point. 

Senator  Morse.  Judge  Long,  I  want  you  to 
proceed  In  >x»uT  own  way  until  you  present 
your  testimony  in  chief  and  then  I  have  a 
series  of  questions  I  want  you  to  answer  for 
the  record.  I  want  you  to  take  all  the  time 
you  want  In  order  to  make  your  case 

Judcre  Long  In  an  attempt  to  r^  nserve 
time  I  have  covered  the  subject  quite  well 
together  with  my  statement  which  Is  m  U;e 
record. 

I  would  like  to  say.  referring  back  to  the 
statement  that  will  be  In  the  record,  that  I 
had  prepared  that  as  a  member  of  the  Ad- 
Ttflory  Council  of  Judges  to  the  National  Pro- 
bation and  Parole  Association.  We  have 
worked  on  these  problems  for  seme  7  years 
under  foundation  money. 

.^.t  the  recent  meeting  in  New  Orleans,  I 
led  the  discussion  not  on  the  Senate  bi;:<;, 
because  they  were  not  before  us,  hut  on 
HB.  T72,  Represent^^tive  Grexx's  b.'.l.  and 
HR  3404.  Mr  Elliotts  bill. 

We  had  at  this  meeting  in  New  Orlerir.s 
the  outstanding  Judges,  Juvenile  court 
judges,  in  the  United  States,  such  as  Judge 
Alexander,  of  Toledo,  and  I  will  not  name 
them  because  they  are  all  In  the  record. 
There  were  16  of  us. 

Thev  approved  of  the  bills;  however,  they 
stHt..  i  that  positively  HZid  by  unar.imriis 
vote  that  the  tmlnlnc;  of  personn"!  wa5  m.uch 
p:rfe.-able  and  sho^Kl  have  pr  or^ty. 


Senator  Morse.  May  I  Interrupt  at  that 
point?  Wlien  it  appeared  that  you  might 
not  be  able  to  come  and  testify  this  morning 
you  wrote  to  the  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee, Senator  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania,  un- 
der date  of  May  28,  a  letter  In  which  you 
discus*;ed  the  meeting  of  the  Advisory  C-oun- 
c:l  of  Judges  to  the  National  Probation  and 
P.u-cle  AsEociatlon,  which  you  have  just  re- 
ft rren  to. 

Th:it  letter  I  think  Is  so  pertinent  to  our 
dtscuf.5i.'n  thl5  morning  that  I  would  like  to 
ha-e  vour  pcrmisrl  n  to  put  your  letter  into 
the  rec  ird.  It  includes  the  letter  that  was 
written  to  you  and  signed  by  1.  Richard  Perl- 
man,  chlef'cf  juvenile  delinquency  st.'itistlca 
section,  program  analysis  branch  of  the  divi- 
sion of  research. 

Do  you  have  any  objection  to  that  being 
In  the  record' 

Mr   Long    None  at  all. 

Senr.tor  MoRsi  I  would  like  to  have  that  in 
ti.f  rcT    rJ 

(The  letter  follows:) 

CiRcr-rr  Cottrt   or  Oregon, 

ForRTH   JrDiciAL  District. 

Pn-tland.  Oreg..  May  28,  1959. 
Hon    Jo^TTH   S    Clark, 
Cha-.rman.     Suhcommitlee     on     Lahor     end 

Public    Welfare,    U.S.    Senate,    ^'ash-.ng- 

r-n  D  C 
Mt  Dear  Senator:  May  I  thank  you  for 
Invltirg  me  to  give  testimony  on  pending 
*':von:le  delmquencv  bills  (S  6&4.  S.  766  S. 
7f5g  s  1090  and  S  1341  )  at  a  public  hearing 
br-e  nnlne  Thursday.  June  4.  Due  to  my 
pre-,  lous  commitments  and  the  shortness  of 
time  I  will  not  be  able  p>ersonally  to  be  pres- 
ent t-o  testify  However,  I  w^uld  like  to 
make  a  f ( w  observations. 

When  the  Advisory  Council  of  Judges  to 
the  National  Probation  and  Parole  As.^x-ia- 
Uon  held  its  meeting  in  New  Orleans  on 
April  18  and  19.  1959.  bills  HJl  772  and  H.R. 
3464  were  on  the  agenda  for  study  and  dis- 
cussion by  the  juvenile  and  domestic  rela- 
tions     courts      section.     Members      present 

were : 

Paul  W  Alexander  ( chairman ^ ,  d;v..=^ir-n 
of  domestic  relations  and  juvenile  court, 
court  of  common  pleas,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Walter  H  Beckham,  juvenile  and  domestic 
relation?  court   Miami.  Fla. 

Cbarks  O.  Betts,  district  court,  county 
courthoufc.  Au.<=tln.  Tex. 

1^5  B.  EiesMng,  juvenile  court,  parish  of 
Or>n.:is    New  Orleans,  La. 

J  hn  J  Connelly.  Boston  juvenile  court, 
Boston    M  -ss 

Harold  N  Fields,  Marlon  County  juvenile 
cotirt,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Thomas  D.  Gill,  juvenile  court  for  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  Hartford.  Conn. 

Theodore  B  Knudson.  district  court  of 
M;nTteEota,  l-iinily  court  division,  Mlnne- 
ap.)lif,  Minn. 

Donald  E.  Lone-,  circuit  cotu-t  of  Oregon, 
courthouse.  Portland.  Orep 

William.  B.  McKesson,  dii^trict  H^.^Tr.py, 
Los  Angeles  County,  Los  Angeles,  Calif,  (for- 
mer Los  Angeles  juvenile  court  > . 

Frtink  w"  Nicholas,  di\'lslon  of  domestic 
relations  and  jtivenile  court,  court  of  com- 
mon p'ea:-.  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Do;f>.ld  A.  Odell,  juvenile  covirt,  Los  An- 
pples  County.  Los  Anfles.  Calif. 

Monroe  J.  Paxman.  Juvenile  cc^urt,  Provo, 
Utai-i. 

Joe  W  Sp.nders  family  court  for  the  parish 
of  East  B  .U^n  Rouge.  Baton  Rouge.  La. 

W.  W.  Wo  jiiolk,  Fuiu  n  County  juvenile 
court,  At.anta.  Ga. 

Victor  B.  \Vyl.--gala,  Erie  County  children's 
court.  Buffalo,  NY. 

Dorothv  Young,  juvenile  court  of  Tulsa 
County,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

After  a  full  discussion,  the  Judpes  unani- 
mously adopted  a  motion  In  support  of  both 
bills  recocnizing  the  great  need  for  Federal 
leader:-h:p  and  ;i.ssifctance  to  help  the  States 
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and  local  communities  strengthen  their  serv- 
ices and  methods  for  controlling  and  treat- 
ing juvenile  delinquency.  The  discussion 
brought  out  the  unanimous  opinions  that 
the  two  greatest  needs  for  Federal  assistance 
are  for  training  of  personnel  and  for  re- 
search. For  this  reason  the  motion  favored 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  772,  which  specifically 
Include  grants  for  training  personnel  as  well 
as  for  special  projects. 

The  above-named  Judges  did  not  have 
before  them  for  consideration  the  above- 
numbered  bills.  I  shall  make  no  eflort  to 
evaluate  the  relative  merits  of  the  Senate 
measures  except  to  comment  on  one  feature 
contained  in  several  of  the  bills  and  that  is 
to  state  unequivocally  that  one  of  the  moet 
acute  needs  in  meeting  the  problem  is  the 
develofMnent  of  qualified,  skilled,  and  profes- 
sionally trained  personnel  to  work  on  a  Na- 
tional, State,  and  local  level  for  the 
prevention,  treatment,  and  control  of  Juve- 
nile delinquency. 

The  committee  will  undoubtedly  be  Inter- 
ested in  the  following  letter; 

"drpaktment  of  health. 
Education,  and  Welfare, 
"Social  SECtjaiTY  Administration, 

"Children  3  BuRE.^r. 
"Washington.  DC,  March  4.  1959. 
"Hon.  Donald  E    Long 

"Judge,     Domestic     Relations     Department. 
Fourth,  Judicial   District,  Circuit   Court 
of  Oregon.  Portland,  Or  eg. 
"Dka*     JtJDCE     Long:      Mr.     Sheridan     has 
asked  me  to  respond  to  your  request  for  in- 
formation that  would  indicate  the  need   for 
training  of  personnel  In  the  juvenile  correc- 
tional   field.     While    complete   data    are    not 
available  to  show  the  full  extent  of  need,  the 
follow^ing   statements    will   offer  some   clues. 

"police    services 

"The  police  deal  with  more  delinquents 
or  potential  delinquents  than  any  other 
agency.  Furthermore,  the  police  are  usually 
tiie  delinquent  child's  first  contact  with  au- 
thority. Because  of  this  crucial  poeition,  It 
has  been  generally  accepted  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  police  department  should  have 
some  special  training  in  the  handling  of 
Juveniles  and  that  there  be  in  each  police 
department  a  separate  unit  having  highly 
specialized  responsibilities  for  the  depart- 
ment's handling  of  Juveniles.  When  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  unit  Is  not  practi- 
cable, the  specialized  responsibility  should  be 
lodged  with  one  or  more  officers. 

"While  most  of  the  large  urban  communi- 
ties have  established  specialized  units  for 
Irr^.provlng  police  services  with  Juvenile';,  only 
about  one-half  of  the  middle-sized  commu- 
nities and  only  about  one-fourth  of  commu- 
nities under  10.000  population  have  estab- 
lished such  units. 

"While  all  police  officer.';  should  have  some 
special  training  for  handling  Juveniles,  those 
a=.=  :gned  to  the  specialized  reKponsibiUtlcs 
need  to  have  an  even  more  intensive  spe- 
cialized training.  This  can  usuilly  be  ob- 
tained at  Institutes  specifically  iesigr.ed  for 
tnis  purp<D6e.  such  as  the  Delinquency  Con- 
trol Institute  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  An  alternative  would  be  a  care- 
fully designed  Inservlce  training  program  op- 
erated within  the  police  department  itself. 

"JL'VENILE   PROBATION   SERVICES 

"Juvenile  courts  can  carry  out  their  spe- 
cialized Judicial  function  onlv  If  a  well- 
trained,  competent  probation  staff  Is  availa- 
ble to  them  Once  an  adjudication  is  made, 
the  court  depends  f»n  »he  probation  oflBcer 
for  information  upon  which  to  base  its  dis- 
position, taking  into  consideration  the  needs 
of  the  child  and  the  community.  These  abil- 
ities and  skills  require  training — a  2-year 
course  of  graduate  study  In  a  school  of  social 
work,  according  to  the  National  Probation 
and  Parole  Association,  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau, and  the  National  CoiincU  ol  Juvenile 
Court  Judges. 


"At  present,  there  is  a  serious  deficiency  in 
both  quantity  and  quality  of  probation  staff. 
Only  about  one-half  of  all  the  counties  in 
the  country  have  probation  services  available 
for  Juveniles.  Testimony  in  1954  by  a 
spokesman  for  the  National  Probation  and 
Parole  Asscx  latlon  to  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee To  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency  In- 
dicated that  at  that  time  we  needed  15.0(X) 
full-time  Ji.venlle  probation  officers  Yet,  In 
1957,  there  were  roughly  only  2.100  local  pro- 
bation officers  serving  Juveniles  only  and  an 
additional  .:..400  serving  juveniles  and  adults. 
"The  urs-ency  f'^r  training  of  probation 
staff  IS  ver5  evident  when  we  realize  that  of 
the  presen;ly  employed  probation  officers. 
only  1  out  of  10  has  completed  his  s<.clal 
work  training  More  than  4  out  of  10  lack 
a  college  degree  a  requisite  to  admission  to 
a  school  o.''  social  work.  Thus,  a  training 
program  miUSt  not  only  produce  qualified 
staff  where  'hey  are  lacking  but  ii  must  work 
ti>ward  rals.ng  the  standards  of  the  present 
unqualified  staff. 

"detention  care 

"Adequat<«  detention  programs  appropri- 
ately staffed  should  be  available  to  provide 
a  construct,  ve  experience  to  all  children  re- 
quiring care  in  secure  custody  pending  dis- 
position by  specialized  courts. 

"While  no  valid  count  exists  regarding 
the  availability  or  quality  of  staff  of  de- 
tention homes,  we  do  know  that  many  of 
the  specialized  facilities  in  which  children 
are  detained  are  inadequately  staffed  Fur- 
therm.ore,  we  know  that  roughly  100,000  chil- 
dren are  being  held  in  Jail  annually  and  an 
unknown  additional  number  held  in  inap- 
propriate fc.cilities  such  AS  training  schools, 
etc.  Train(-d  personnel  are  lacking  for  exist- 
ing facilities  and  will  be  in  even  shorter  sup- 
ply If  and  A-hen  adequate  specialized  facili- 
ties for  de'.alning  delinquent  children  and 
youth  become  available. 

"iNsrrruTiONAL  c.vre 

"Institutional  care  programs  require  a 
variety  of  trained  staff  to  carry  out  their 
functions  cf  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of 
Juvenile  offenders.  As  with  detention  care 
programs.  Institutional  programs  are  under- 
staffed and  they  are  overcrowded.  Almost 
half  of  the  State  training  schools  are  oper- 
ating beyoud  their  capacity.  Half  of  them 
care  for  more  than  150  children  (the  maxi- 
mum size  {generally  recommended).  Six  out 
of  ten  of  our  State  training  schools  do  not 
have  a  sta.-f  psychiatrist  either  full  or  part 
time;  4  out  of  10  have  no  full-  or  part- 
time  psychologist  on  their  staff;  3  out  of  10 
do  not  even  have  a  full-  or  p.irt-tlme  so- 
cial worker.  These  are  the  clinical  staff 
essential  t-j  the  proper  functioning  of  an 
institution  In  addition,  many  of  the  Insti- 
tutions ha\e  poorly  prepared  cottage  parents 
and  other  types  of  nonclinical  personnel. 
M.iny  lack  sufficient  numbers  of  this  kind  of 

3t.<lfT. 

•  Finally,  the  comments  made  above  re- 
garding probation  officers  apply  to  parole 
or  aftercare  workers.  The  sam.e  training 
and  skills  are  necessary  and  serious  shortages 
exist.  It  li  hardly  possible  for  an  Institu- 
tion to  do  more  than  give  a  child  a  good 
start.  Thl.'!  work  Is  negated  without  proper 
postinstitutlonal    planning   and   supervision. 

"The  above  deficiencies  In  quality  and 
quantity  In  staff  personnel  represent  the 
present  situation.  If  delinquency  continues 
t  )  Increase  it  the  same  pace  as  It  has  for  the 
past  decade,  then  the  shortages  will  be  even 
more  acute. 

"The  implications  of  these  shortages  for 
a  program  of  staff  training  are  many.  First, 
the  types  of  professional  personnel  needed 
(social  workers,  psychiatrists,  psychologists) 
are  those  that  are  already  In  short  supply 
In  all  typ«s  of  programs.  Secondly,  the 
present  state  of  affairs  (overcrowded  condi- 
tions, overworked  staff,  lack  of  necessary 
auxiliary    services,    remoteness   from   profes- 


sional stimulation),  discourages  professional 
personnel  from  entering  the  correctional 
field.  Any  pn^ram  for  training  of  personnel 
for  corrections  must  therefore,  recruit  pros- 
pective candidates  into  the  field  and  provide 
the  appropriate  professional  training  need- 
ed Many  people  believe  that  the  situation 
can  be  helped  by  making  funds  available  for 
1 1 )  stipends  to  encourage  students  to  enter 
the  field  and  secure  their  professional  train- 
ing and  (2)  enabling  already  overburdened 
professional  schools  to  expand  their  facili- 
ties In  addition  nonclinical  personnel  work- 
ing in  the  corrections  field  must  be  trained  to 
carry  out  their  functions  appropriately  This 
requires  Intensive  Inservlce  training  pro- 
grama,   carefully   planned   and   organized 

"I  hope   this  Information  will   be  of  some 
asslsUnce  to  you.     If  you  have  any  further 
questions,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  write  me. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"I  Richard  Pfrlman. 
"Chief.  Juvenile  Delinquency  Statistics 
Section.    Program    Analytis    Branch, 
Division  of  Research ." 
Thanking  the  committee  for  the  privilege 
of  commenting  on  the  Senate  bills.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Donald  E  Long. 
Presiding  Judge.  Court  of 

Domestic  Relations. 
Senator  Morse.  And   then  I  would  like  to 
say  this  further: 

It  deals  with  the  problem  that  faces  this 
subcommittee  and  will  subsequently  face  the 
full  committee. 

The  Senate  once  passed  a  bill  sponsored  by 
Senator  Lehman,  of  which  I  was  proud  to  be 
a  supporter  The  Lehman  bill  in  my  Judg- 
ment faced  up  to  the  totality  of  this  prob- 
lem, faced  up  to  the  serious  nature  of  the 
growing  cancer  of  Juvenile  delinquency  In 
our  body  pxjlltlc,  suggested  what  the  experts 
at  that  time  thought  was  a  reasonably  ade- 
quate program  for  a  start  of  an  attack  on 
Juvenile  delinquency  as  far  as  Federal  con- 
tribution and  participations  were  concerned. 
Now  we  have  before  us  a  choice  of  bills, 
one  a  broader  bill  that  would  deal  with 
training  and  research  about  which  you  have 
been  testifying,  and  the  other  a  much  more 
limited  bill,  sponsored  by  two  great  Senators, 
Senator  Clark  and  Senator  Hnx,  but  cer- 
tainly a  bin  not  nearly  as  broad  as  the  Leh- 
man bill  formerly  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Now.  this  choice  la  one  of  the  dlffltult 
problems  that  coofronta  each  Senator  In  the 
legislative  process. 

Do  you  vote  for  something  that  you  know 
Is  Inadequate?  Do  you  do  so.  knowing  that 
even  Its  authors  are  perfectly  honest  and 
frank  to  say  it  Is  not  as  good  as  they  would 
like  to  have  It,  but  which  they  think  there  Is 
some  political  chance  of  getting  passed,  and 
which,  to  the  extent  of  Its  provisions,  will  do 
some  good?  Or  do  you  hold  fast  to  what 
you  consider  to  be  at  least  the  minimum 
program  that  ought  to  be  adopted?  Some 
call  It  the  choice  between  haU  a  loaf  and 
no  bread  at  all. 

My  record  shows  it  U  very  difficult  to  get 
me  to  go  for  half  a  loaf,  because  I  usually 
find  It  but  a  figure  of  speech.  I  usually  find 
you  do  not  even  get  a  crumb,  but  only  a 
cellulose  wrapping  that  Is  not  edible 

We  are  going  to  have  quite  a  debate  In  this 
committee  on  this  choice. 

I  will  finally  vote  for  anything  that  will 
do  some  good,  but  I  will  hope  that  those  of 
us  that  believe  we  ought  to  be  voting  for 
more  than  Is  contained  in  the  Hill-Clark 
bill  will  be  sufficiently  persuasive  so  that  we 
can  at  least  persuade  tl^ie  Senate  to  go  aa 
far  as  we  went  In  the  Lehman  bill,  because 
time  has  passed  and  the  Lehman  bill  Is  none 
too  adequate  for  today. 

I  want  you  to  keep  that  In  mind  as  you 
and  Professor  ElUngston  testify  here  this 
morning  because  we  need  help  and  lots  of 
help  on  the  facts  and  we  will  have  to  make 
the  legislative  political  decisions. 
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In  the  long  ran.  under  our  system  of 
checks  and  balances.  I  cnxinot  as  a  Senator 
ever  vote  for  legislation  that  I  think  Is  less 
tiian  adequate  u>  meet  the  need  of  people 
on  the  basis  of  any  argument  that  If  I  Insist 
cm  voting  for  mcue  I  am  going  to  get  vetoed. 
We  have  g  't  our  democratic  procedures  for 
handling  that  klad  of  problem  in  American 

life 

Nor  am  I  golnR  to  be  m'^ved  very  much  by 
the  fact  that  because  we  are  engaged  in  a 
grent  drive  to  balance  the  budget  that  I 
must  put  a  dollar  sign  on  An^erlcan  boys  and 
girls.  I  do  not  mtend  to.  Because  I  know 
they  are  the  greiteet  wealth  we  have.  The 
real  wealth  of  America  Is  to  be  found  in 
thc*p  b<  ys  and  girls.  The  survival  of  Amer- 
ica in  the  long  run-  and  this  Is  no  plati- 
tude but  a  statement  of  cold  reality— de- 
pends on  the  klrd  of  brrys  and  girls  we  have 
HJid  the  training  we  give  them. 

What  would  te  a  reasonable  program  In 
the  light  of  OUT  Juvenile  delinquency  needs 
for  sdopUnn  In  1959''  That  U  the  program  I 
am  going  to  vote  for  If  I  am  beaten  on  that 
pro-am  and  am  forced  to  vote  lor  a  lesser 
program.  I  will  vDte  for  that.  I  am  frank  to 
teU  my  colleagues  that.  Some  people  say 
you  should  not  siiy  that;  you  should  say  you 
will  vote  against  the  lesser  program.  If  It  is 
still  the  program  that  will  do  some  good.  I 
will  fiUil  vote  for  It.  If  It  IS  a  program  that 
will  do  harm  I   «lll  vote  against  It 

I  think  you  tuid  Professor  Elllngston 
should,  as  It  were  sli  In  my  seat  as  a  Senator 
a  moment  and  see  9c>me  of  the  probienw  of 
legislative  decisions  you  have  to  meet  when 
vou  have  the  kind  of  choices  that  are  going 
to  be  presented  ir  this  committee. 

I  voted,  for  example,  agRinst  men  that  are 
Just  as  sincere  in  their  pi  ;nt  of  view  on  civU 
rights  as  I  am  bJt  I  voted  against  them  in 
1937.  I  was  the  only  northern  Demf>crat  that 
vutod  against  them  In  1957.  Why?  Because 
I  felt  that  the  civil  rights  hill  In  1957  did 
not  have  enough  good  in  It  tJ  advance  tl.e 
cause  of  civil  r  ghts  but  wcmld  have  the 
effect  of  throwing  back  civil  rights  for  years; 
therefore,  I  said  it  Is  better  to  take  our  de- 
feat uxlay  and  wait  for  the  dawn  of  a  better 
day  than  to  votj»  for  a  piece  C'f  legislation 
that  in  my  Judgment  will  so  postpone  an 
adeqtiate  program  that  It  is  better  that  we 
do  nothing  In  1957. 

Unless  It  can  be  shown  to  me  that  the 
final  bill  that  comes  out  of  this  committee  is 
a  definite  step  fcrward  and  win  not  have  the 
errect  of  throwing  n  fi:iture  program  of  Juve- 
nile delinquency  back  a  good  many  yetu^,  I 
win  not  vote  fur  It. 

I  have  spoken  long  enough.  It  would  not 
be  fair  to  you  aiid  tn  Professor  Elllngston  if 
you  did  not  know  that  there  is  this  very 
honest  difference  of  opinion  on  this  com- 
mittee. I  am  very  much  nf  the  opinion  that 
the  great  need  in  the  field  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency is  quallfled  trained  help — qualified 
trained  personnrl. 

It  seems  to  me  that  another  showcase  In 
the  f(irm  of  some  re*e«j-ch  home  or  research 
Institute  Is  not  nearly  as  Imp'TUtnt  as  get- 
ting some  peuple  that  can  help.  The  Judges, 
the  probation  officers,  the.^e  public  servants 
that  are  fulfilll.ng  a  greiit  public  program 
With  inadequate  help  in  the  field  of  JuvenUe 
delinquency. 

Well,  Judge,  I  wanted  yu  to  know  what 
our  problem  Is  ieglslallvewlse  and  whatever 
you  want  to  say  now  that  will  be  of  help  to 
Senator  Clask  end  u>  me.  I  think  on  this 
one  Senator  Claiik  and  I  nrf  going  to  end  up 
together  In  votir-g  for  something,  bat  I  hope 
it  will  be  a  stronger  bill  Uian  Uie  Hill-Clark 
bill  Is  In  Its  pres<  nt  form. 

Judge  Long.  1  certainly  enjoyed,  Senator 
MoR.SE.  your  observations  and  comments  be- 
cause they  are  in  agreement  with  my  thlnk- 
lug. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  legislative  prob- 
lems on  the  Hill.  I  am  In  favor  of  attempt- 
ing to  develop  techniques  and  having  dem- 
onstration  pilots  but  I  have  not  been  con- 


vinced as  jret  that  there  Is  going  to  be  any 
result  coming  out  of  demonstration  projects 
in  leas  than  5  to  10  years  that  wUl  be  helpful 
to  the  Judges  throughout  the  Ualted  States. 
Dr.  Tyler  has  been  working  on  a  project  at 
StanfCMxl  University  for  6  years  under  Xoun- 
datlftn  money  and  has  been  trying  to  come 
tip  with  something  as  to  why  children  be- 
have the  way  they  do.  and  he  Is  going  to  go 
(.11  for  another  6  years  and  see  what  can 
conie  out  ol  it. 

Aiid  that  18  why.  in  all  fairness  to  my  own 
conscience  and  thliikiug,  I  must  reiterate 
that  as  between  the  two  approaches  we  hud 
better  spend  our  money  on  training.  How- 
ever. I  wuuid  like  to  see  several  well-orga:.- 
ized  demonstration  projects  that  should  not 
be  Ux)  coblly.  to  see  whether  or  not  they  are 
going  to  be  able  to  come  up  with  something 
which  Will  be  helpful  to  the  courts  and  to 
the  communities  in  dealing  with  the  think- 
ing and  behavior  of  children. 

I  think  I  mtist  say  that  ar.d  I  ■will  trust 
That  something  will  come  out  of  It.  And  In 
agreement,  If  they  are  unable  to  appropriate 
any  money  for  training,  then  I  am  not  so 
rigid  as  to  believe,  because  I  have  not  the 
whole  loaf,  that  we  should  not  then  make 
s.  .me  effort  to  develop  techniques  and  have 
a  few  demonstration  projects 

Thank  you,  Senator  Morse.  You  have  been 
very  kind  to  me  In  allowing  so  much  time 
this   morning 

Senator  Morsx.  I  appreciate  very  much 
what  ynu  paid. 

It  has  been  said.  Judge,  that  training 
grants  should  not  be  made  becp.use  the  peo- 
ple trained  do  not  stay  In  the  field.  Is  It 
true,  first,  generally;  secondly  Is  It  true, 
particularly,  with  probation  officers  and 
{x^llce  officers? 

Judge  Lowe  Tliere  may  be  some  mterlt — 
that  people  on  a  training  program  will  leave 
the  court  and  go  to  other  related  agencies. 
I  can  give  yovi  a  concrete  example:  We  had  a 
very  excellent  person  handling  emotionally 
disturbed  children  In  our  court.  She  went  to 
the  Schcml  of  Social  Work  at  the  University 
of  Washington,  got  her  master's,  and  now 
she  Is  a  school-social  worker  in  the  school 
district. 

I  am  not  concerned  about  that.  She  la  still 
dealing  with  children  and.  probably.  In  that 
I^jsltlon  will  prevent  some  of  the  children 
from  coming  into  the  Juvenile  court  later  on. 
I  think  8<ime  will  have  advanctments,  but 
I  think  most  of  the  people  who  are  traliaed 
will  at  least  stay  wuhln  the  area  of  their 
training  whether  they  come  back  to  the  court 
or  not. 

Senator  Mobse  Would  It  be  an  accurate 
observation  to  say  that  any  money  spent  in 
the  training  of  these  people  would  be  repaid 
to  society  in  that  they  would  at  least  stay  In 
the  field  long  enough,  or  In  allied  fields  long 
enough,  so  that  the  money  will  be  well  spent? 
Judge  Long  I  certainly  believe  so;  yes. 
Most  of  the  scholarships  for  training  do  have 
an  agreement  with  them  that  they  will  at 
least  come  back  to  the  agency  that  provides 
far  the  training  for  a  period  of  a  year, 
anyway. 

Senator  Morse  I  have  in  my  hand  the  re- 
port of  the  Senate,  No  61,  of  the  84th  Con- 
gress, and  I  turn  to  pages  102  and  103.  I 
want  to  read  statements  contained  on  those 
two  pages  and  then  ask  you  If  you  agree  In 
whole  or  In  part  with  these  statements. 
Page  102  of  the  report  says: 
"To  break  through  this  kind  of  stalemate. 
the  Federal  Government  must  launch  a 
three-pronged  attack.  It  must  provide  In- 
creased consultation  or  technical  aid.  It 
must  give  assistance  in  attracting  and  train- 
ing personnel,  and  finally,  It  must  tempo- 
rarily provide  the  risk  capital  needed  for  local 
organizations  and  agencies  to  launch  and 
demonstrate  the  value  of  new  services  and 
programs" 
On  page  103: 

"The  training  of  greater  rtimbers  of  qual- 
ified personnel  to  staff  prevention  and  treat- 


ment a^nclea  means  both  expanding  cer- 
tain training  programs  and  the  launching 
erf  new  ones.  Schools  of  social  work,  law 
schools,  sociology  and  psychology  depart- 
ments, all  provicie  training  which  partially 
]  repares  people  for  work  in  the  delinquency 
field.  Almost  without  exception,  however, 
the  tralrung  offered  needs  to  be  supplemented 
in  terms  ol  content  and.  In  some  Instances. 
in  methodology  to  qualify  personnel  for  cer- 
tain functions  within  the  field. 

"For  still  other  positions  such  as  that  of 
institutional  house  parents  or.  In  the  vast 
majority  ol  States,  of  Juvenile  police  officers, 
there  are  no  resources  for  training.  Many 
institutions  and  p>oUce  departments  attempt 
to  provide  some  on-the-job  Uaming  and 
orientation,  and  although  such  training  is 
valuable,  it  Is  no  substitute  for  the  intensive 
and  &>mprehenslve  training  needed  for  per- 
fAjiis  charged  with  the  crucial  task  of  pro- 
tecting and  rehabilitating  children  In  uou- 
ble. 

"To  remove  the  bottleneck  to  Improving 
the  Nation's  attack  upon  Juvenile  delin- 
quency imposed  by  the  lack  of  trained  and 
qualified  personnel  to  man  it*  defenses,  the 
subcommittee  recommend.-^  the  establish- 
ment of  a  program  to  be  administered  by 
the  Children's  Bureau  under  which  grants 
would  be  made  to  States,  selected  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  students  to  extend, 
establish,  and  further  the  training  of  per- 
sonnel for  work  in  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  Juvenile  delinquency." 

What  I  am  reading  from  really  Is  the 
report  in  support  of  the  Lehman  bill. 

Judge  Long.  I  am  in  agreement  with  It. 
Senator  Mobse.  I  have  gone  over  these 
hearings  very  carefully  and  I  have  found 
nothing  in  them  yet  to  Justify  changing  my 
position  from  when  the  Lehman  bill  was 
before  us. 

Now,  the  question  has  been  raised  about 
the  matching  funds  for  training  funds.  It 
is  true,  is  it  not,  that  a  considerable  percent- 
age of  trained  j>ersonnel  in  this  field  does 
migrate  from  State  to  State,  does  not  stay 
permanently  in  one  State? 

Judge  Long.  Yes;  I  do  not  think  In  great 
numbers,  but  it  is  true  that  some  do  go 
where  they  have  advancements,  from  one 
State  to  another. 

Senator  Morse.  If  a  State  has  funds  and 
hears  that  there  is  a  great  Juvenile  delin- 
quency worker  in  New  York  and  that  they 
mleht  be  able  to  perstiade  him  or  her  to 
come  to  their  State,  they  try  to  do  It;  do 
they  not? 

Judge  Long.  That  is  right,  that  does  hap- 
pen, certainly. 

Senator  Morse.  Of  cotirse,  the  matter  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  does  not  recognize 
State  boundaries. 
Judge  Long.  Should  not. 
Senator  Morse.  It  Is  a  national  problem. 
Judge  Long.  I  have  a  feeling  Congress 
could  even  appropriate  a  larger  amount  than 
these  bills  provide.  I  think  most  of  them 
offer  a  5-  or  6-  or  7-year  period  which  would 
be  »45  million  In  that  period  of  time.  As 
vou  compare  that  with  our  total  budget  In. 
the  Unit^l  States,  It  is  only  a  pittance  and 
we  will,  m  dollars,  as  the  years  go  by,  have 
qualified  workers  dealing  with  thes^-  prob- 
lems and  save  the  communities  and  the 
States  and  Federal  Government  many  more 
times   than   what    they   spend. 

Senator  Morse    I  am  sure  that  Is  true. 
Is  It  true.  Judge  Long,  that  there  are  some 
States  where   there   are  no  special  facilities 
for  social  work  training? 

Judge  Long.  The  last  legislature  in  o\u- 
own  State  has  at  last  created  an  act  per- 
mitting the  establishment  of  a  school  of  so- 
cial work  to  be  located  In  Portland.  Oreg. 
They  made  a  survey  and  there  are  240  social 
workers  without  graduate  training  who  are 
willing  to  sign  up  Immediately  this  school 
opens  its  doors. 

Senator  MoRS«.  I  think  that  is  wonderful. 
I  want  to  congratul.ite  ycu. 
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I  Just  want  to  say  that  If  that  bUl  passed. 
Judge  Long  was  part  of  the  force  behind  It. 
Judge  Long.  I  supported  It  but  a  very 
strong  oommlttee,  with  a  lot  of  help  from 
Mrs.  Catlin,  did  the  work  before  the  leg:l8- 
lature. 

Senator  Moesx.  Oenerally  speaking,  what 
training  facilities  are  available  for  house 
parents,  that  Is,  persons  In  charge  of  cot- 
tages In  training  schools? 

Judge  Long.  Of  course,  the  record  cannot 
see  me  smile. 

One  of  OUT  great  weaknesses. 
Senates-  Momss.  We  do  not  have  a  train- 
ing  program   for   them   generally   speaking, 
do  we? 

Judge  Long.  No.  What  little  training 
there  Is.  Is  In  service.  They  are  pretty 
difficult  kids. 

In  OUT  Oregon  school,  and  I  think  most 
of  them  are  comparable,  they  try  to  do  a 
pretty  good  job,  but  they  do  not  have  the 
qualifications  I  would  like  to  see  them  have. 
They  need  real  training,  a  program  of  In- 
service  training. 

In  the  detention  area  where  we  have  our 
own  inservlce  training  program  with  group 
workers  who  take  care  of  the  boys  that  are 
in  detention,  several  of  our  very  best  Juve- 
nile court  counselors  have  been  elevated  from 
the  detention  area  where  they  were  group 
workers,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  had  some 
well-trained  people  on  our  staff  to  give  them 
the  training. 

I  think  throughout  the  United  States  In 
boys'  schools  and  even  girls*  8chof);s  they 
need  a  lot  more  trained  skilled  workers. 

Senator  Morse.  I  am  glad  you  stressed 
that:  these  so-called  hotise  parents  in  train- 
ing centers  are,  for  the  period  of  detention. 
the  foater  parents  of  these  boys  and  ?iris 
and  these  foster  parents  need  specialized 
training. 

Just  recently  here  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia we  have  hswl  what  adds  up  Uj  a 
scandal  In  regard  to  the  lack  of  training 
that  existed  in  regard  to  these  people  We 
do  not  pay  enough  to  get  highly  qualified 
persons  and  we  do  not  have  the  training 
programs  In  order  to  qualify  them. 

Judge,  If  there  Is  no  tr'^ined  probstion 
officer  available  to  a  Judge  who  performs 
the  work  that  you  perform,  is  It  not  true 
that  the  Judge  then  has  the  choice  of  either 
permitting  the  child  to  remain  at  home,  un- 
supervised, or  sending  him  to  a  training 
school? 

Judge  Long,  That  Is  trne  In  many  Juris- 
dictions throughout  the  United  States 
There  have  been  many  boys  who  have  been 
sent  to  even  our  own  training  school,  I  re- 
gret to  say.  from  smaller  communities  be- 
cause there  is  no  program  for  them  there 
and  they  should  never  have  been  there 

I  do  feel  that  in  many  counties  such  a.s 
we  have  In  the  Western  States.  thRi  the  wel- 
fare departments  with  trained  child  welfare 
workers  can  be  of  great  assistance  to  the 
Juvenile  court  Judges  in  giving  protective 
services  for  children. 

I  rettirned  a  week  ago  from  San  Francisco 
In  participating  in  a  discu.ssion  of  protective 
services  for  children  which  points  up  that 
they  could  be  of  help  while  we  are  develop- 
ing trained  counselors  as  we  prefer  to  call 
them,  so  we  get  away  from  the  connotation 
of  police  officers,  since  we  are  de.i,llng  with 
children,  to  ha%'e  the  welfare  w.rkers  who 
are  trained  to  step  In  and  help  the  courts 
where  they  possibly  can.  We  are  tryms;  to 
develop  that  program  now  in  many  States 
Also,  may  I  say  for  the  record  that  I  feel 
th.^t  what  we  need  to  do  more,  and  that  is 
under  our  welfare  programs,  but  it  d'^es  re- 
late to  the  Improvement  of  the  family  life, 
we  need  homemaker  services.  We  need  peo- 
ple who  are  qualified  to  go  into  the  home 
to  Improve  the  standards  of  many  people  in 
the  Interest  of  the  children. 

You  would  be  surprised  how  many  pe<'ip!e 
there  are  that  are  really  u. adequate  ai  some 


re8p>ecta,  but  they  are  people  and  my  experi- 
ence has  l)een  that  they  are  sincere,  and 
thej  will  accept  help,  that  th- y  Just  do  not 
know.  For  someone  tD  go  In  who  is  quail- 
fled  to  tel.  them  about  certain  habits  and 
training  will  be  helpful  to  their  training  so 
that  when  their  boy  goes  to  school  the  b<>y 
next  to  him  will  not  move  away  because  he 
has  not  ha,1  a  bath  for  a  couple  of  weeks 

I  know  Miss  Jewett,  administrator  of  pub- 
lic welfare  m  Oregon,  is  very  inurh  Interested 
In  it  but  ">he  money  has  never  been  avail- 
able, so  I  think  we  must  be  giving  more 
thought  U.  helping  in  family  life 

Senator  Morse.  I  agree  For  the  last  a', 
ye;ws  as  chairman  of  another  subcommit'ee 
of  the  Senate  I  have  been  conducting  hear- 
ings on  thi  youth  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia that  .lave  become  known  as  hungry 
children  hearings,  but  they  go  far  beyond 
the  quest. on  of  Just  getting  food  for 
hungry  children. 

Our  hearings  showed  a  shocking  number 
of  little  b:>y3  and  girls  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  that  actually  had  no  fijod  source 
at  all  except  garb.age  cans  and  what  they 
picked  up  :rom  food  that  was  thrown  away 
by  others.     Some   had    no  known   parents 

This.  In  the  Capital,  not  only  of  the 
Nation,  but  in  a  real  sense  the  capital  of  the 
world;  it  wa.s  a  pretty  shixking  investigation. 
People  won  d  not  believe  it  at  first  but  we 
documented  it  and  It  resulted  In  making 
accessible  additional  quantities  of  surplus 
food. 

But  that  led  to  the  problem  of  who  would 
prepare  fo^.d,  because  Just  delivering  the 
f'X)d  even  to  the  homes  where  there  were 
parents  did  not  mean  that  the  children  were 
going  to  get  It,  or  It  did  not  mean  that  it 
was  going  t.3  be  cooked  so  It  would  be  nu- 
triti.jUS. 

One  of  the  things  we  ran  into  Is  the  great 
need  of  the  six-ial  worlcer  you  have  testified 
about  to  go  into  many  of  llicse  homes  and 
teach  the  mothers  how  to  prepare  the  food. 
Judge  Long  That  Is  right. 
Senator  Morse  How  to  make  a  home.  It 
Is  not  so  ea.=  y  for  those  of  us  who  live  at  our 
level  of  sfjciety  to  appreciate  fviUy  the  many 
children  th  u  have  to  live  In  homes  where 
there  is  no'  even  an  understanding  of  how 
to  prepare  the  food  That  Is  another  rea- 
.■-m  why  I  am  so  glad  that  you  are  stressing 
this  matter  of  training  of  social  workers  to 
get  into  thf  homes  and  help  these  mothers 
I  had  Jisked  you  about  the  difficult  prob- 
lem that  confronts  many  juvenile  Judges, 
they  do  no'  have  the  social  w^rk  probation 
officer  assistance  they  need  and  they  have 
to  make  a  choice  of  letting  a  child  stay  in  a 
home  that  has  proven  Inadequately  super- 
vised or  going  to  a  training  school  and  it  is 
preitv  clear  that  many  >f  our  training  schools 
do  not  graduate  law-abiding  future  citizens. 
A  good  probation  officer  or  social  worker  as- 
sisting a  Juvenile  Judge  can  help  supervise 
a  number  of  delinquent  children,  can  he 
not? 

Judge  Long.  Oh,  yes 

Senator  Morse  In  terms  of  the  cost  of 
sending  thit  same  number  of  children  to  a 
training  scnool  or  hiring  a  probation  worker 
that  we  know  could  do  at  least  as  much  good 
for  the  child  as  the  training  school  can.  Is 
the  cost  ratio  very  much  in  favor  of  hiring 
the  probation  officer  or  social  worker,  as  far 
as  the  taxpayer  Is  concerned? 

Judge  Long.  Much  lower.  Senator  Morse 
They  are  so  mtich  less  costly  to.  say  of  50 
boys  on  probation,  some  of  our  staffs,  how- 
ever, and  probation  officers  have  a  larger 
caseload.  We  try  to  hold  It  down  to  50. 
Thirty,  where  they  are  severely  emotionally 
disturbed  children  is  a  big  caseload.  And  It 
saves  us  a  ?reat  amount  of  money  to  be  able 
to  redirect  the  thinking  of  these  children 
and  make  them  law  abiding  than  to  have 
them  go  down  to  our  schools  where  they  stay 
for  6  months  to  a  year  and  then  they  are 


released  on  parole  and  where  there  are  not 
enovigh  well-qualified  parole  officers  that  take 
care  of  these  boys  when  they  are  released 
fr  )ni  the  b<jy3  schools  so  they  do  not  have 
the  supp<jrt  that  they  need  and  too  often 
they  have  committed  another  offense  and  are 
back  in  the  training  school  again. 

S<i  that  is  an  area  I  have  not  mentioned, 
but  they  Just  need  a  lot  of  qualified  parole 
officers  In  dealing  with  these  children  after 
they  are  released  from  the  b<n'S  school  to 
see  If  we  can  prevent  them  from  going  on 
Into  the  penitentiary. 

Senator  Morse  One  final  question:  Is  It 
true  that  there  are  a  great  many  counties 
throughout  the  United  States  that  did  not 
have  a  single  child  welfare  w  nker  of  the 
type  that  you  have  Just  been  testifying 
about ^ 

Judge  Long  That  Is  true  There  are 
many,  hundreds  of  counties  that  do  not  have 
any  assistance  whatsoever. 

Senator  Morse  Well,  on  that  one  I  will  be 
willing  to  rest  my  case  I  rest  it  with  this 
observation.  If  It  Is  true  that  there  are  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  counties  throujfhout 
the  United  States  that  do  not  have  a  single 
worker  to  assist  the  courts  In  the  field  of 
Juvenile  delinquency,  you  cannot  ff>r  this 
reason  Justify  the  resulting  human  waste  of 
a  single  boy  or  girl  who  could  be  saved  for 
the  ranks  of  good  citizenship  That  is  why 
I  think  the  training  program  which  you 
testified  to  is  so  much  more  Important  than 
to  spend  a  lot  ol  money  adding  to  research. 
Important  as  that  is  I  think  your  testi- 
mony that  out  of  $5  million,  you  would 
spend  about  M  million  for  training  and  $1 
million  for  further  research  Is  the  sentence 
In  your  testimony  that  I  am  willing  to  em- 
phasize. 

Judge,  thank  you  very  much.  I  will  see 
to  It  that  your  testimony  here  this  morning 
receives  all  of  the  attention  that  I  can  pos- 
sibly give  to  it. 

Judge  Long.  Thank  you.  Senator  Morse, 
and  may  I  thank  the  committee  for  the 
privilege  of  making  a  few  observations  due 
to  my  experience  In  the  field  and  I  do  trust 
that  I  have  made  at  least  a  slight  contribu- 
tion. 

Senator  Morse  You  have  been  very  help- 
ful 

It  Is  now  my  privilege  to  call  Prof  John 
R    ElUngston  to  the  witness  chair 

Mr  ElUngston  represents  the  Minnesota 
Legislative  Interim  Commission  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency.  Adult  Crime,  and  Corrections, 
and  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  concerning  proposals  for  Federal 
legislation  on  Juvenile  delinquency. 

I  want  you  to  proceed  In  your  own  way. 
I  'jvill  give  you  all  the  time  you  want.  Pro- 
fessor ElUngston. 

I  have  before  me  a  prepared  statement  by 
you.  setting  forth  your  qualifications  that  I 
have  already  referred  to. 

I  will  put  the  full  statement  in  the  rec- 
ord at  this  point.  It  Is  your  privilege  either 
to  read  It  or  summarize  It.  to  follow  any 
course  jou  wish  to. 

Statement  or  John  R  Et^mncston,  Repre- 
senting THE  Minnesota  Legislative  In- 
terim Commission  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency, Adult  Crime,  and  Corrections, 
AND  THE  Law  School  of  the  Univer-sitt 
OF  Minnesota.  Concerning  Proposais  for 
Federal  Legislation  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency 

Mr  Ellingston  Mr  Chairman,  you  are  ex- 
tremely gracious.  I  welcome  the  chance  to 
discuss  this  problem  because  In  Minnesota 
In  1953  at  the  university  we  set  up  a  train- 
ing project  In  delinquency  controls,  and  I 
have  a  personal  Interest  In  describing  what 
we  have  done  and  In  urging  slnallar  action 
In  other  States. 

I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  my  prepared 
statement  Inserted  In  record. 
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(The  full  statement  of  Mr  ElUngston 
follows: ) 

"Statement  or  John  R  Ellingston  Repre- 
senting THr  Minnesm>ta  I.EoisLATrvE  In- 
terim Commi.ssion  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency, Adult  Crime,  anp  C<iRRECTif>N6, 
and  the  Law  School  of  the  University 
OF  MiNNE.s<-)TA,  Concerning  Proposals  fob 
Federal  Legislation  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency 

"Mr.  Chalrmtn  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  professor  of  criminal  law  ad- 
ministration and  director  of  the  training 
project  In  delinquency  control  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  and  also  executive  sec- 
retary of  Minnesota's  Legislative  Interim 
Commission  on  Juvenile  Delinquency.  Adult 
Crime  and  Corre.  tions.  and  I  represent  here 
both  the  interim  commission  and  the  law 
school. 

"The  leglBlatlve  interim  commission,  un- 
der the  chainnanship  first  cjf  Ropresentati\e 
Joseph  Prlfel.  Jr  and  later  of  .Senator  Dan- 
iel S  Feldt,  has  been  working  for  4  years  to 
Increase  understanding  of  the  problem  of 
delinquency  in  Miiinesota,  and  to  improve 
State  and  loca  services  for  Its  control  Il- 
lustrative of  the  commissions  achievements 
is  the  passage  of  a  bill  In  the  recent  legisla- 
tive session  providing  sufficient  qualified 
probation  servi.te  to  every  Juvenile  court  in 
the  State  This  is  but  one  of  many  pieces 
of  constructive  legislation  In  delinquency 
control  and  cor-ectlons  which  led  the  Min- 
neapolis Kunda>  Tribune  on  May  3  to  make 
the  following  e<!Uorlal  comments  'In  fact, 
8<inie  professionals  in  these  fields  are  now 
saying  that  this  legislature  may  go  down  in 
history  as  the  greatest  of  all  -  as  far  as  these 
areas  are  concer:ied  '  I  submit  copies  of  the 
commission's  two  major  reports.  Antisocial 
Behavior  and  lu  Control  In  Minnesota.'  and 
'Safer  Driving  by  Juveniles  In  Minnesota  ' 

"The  law  schcol  is  Interested  in  the  bills 
you  are  considering  because  It  believes  that 
more  effective  control  of  delinquency  and 
crime  def)erids  at  bottom  on  education  and 
training  Accordingly,  in  1953.  under  the 
leadership  of  the  former  dean  Maynard  E 
Plrslg.  It  launched  a  training  program  in 
delinquency  control  aimed  to  reach  not  only 
law  students,  but  graduate  stvidents  In  social 
work,  sociology  and  psychology,  undergrad- 
uates aiming  at  subprofesslonal  careers  In 
delinquency  control,  and  finally  personnel 
actively  working  In  the  delinquency  control 
field,  parucular.y  police  officers  and  proba- 
tion officers  T^is  project,  which  Is  unlver- 
sltywlde  and  hts  the  suppcjrt  of  the  univer- 
sity administration.  Is  sponsored  by  the  fol- 
lowing committee 

"Maynard  E  Pirslg.  professor,  law  school, 
chairman. 

Marcla   Edwirds.  professor  and  associate 
dean,  college  of  education 

•John  R.  ElUngston,  professor  of  criminal 
law  admlnlstrslion.  law  school,  executive 
secretary 

"Dale  Harris,  professor  and  director,  insti- 
tute of  child  welfare. 

"Donald  W.  Hastings,  professcjr  and  head, 
psychiatry  and   neurology,  medical  school 

•John  C  Kid  neigh,  professor  and  director, 
school  of  social  work. 

"Glsela    Koujpka.    profess.jr,    social    work 
(social  group  v/ork  ) . 
"William  B    Lockhart.  dean,  law  school 
"Elio   D    M  Diachesl.    professor   and   chalr- 
naan,  sociology 

"Julius  M    Nolte.  dean,  extension  division. 
"George     B,     Void,     professor,     sociology 
(criminology) . 

"Robert  b  Wirt  assistant  professor,  psy- 
chology, child  welfare,  and  psychiatry  and 
neurology. 

"Gilbert  W-enn,  professor,  educational 
psychology. 

"Since  I  shall  urge  passage  of  all  three 
proposals  before  this  committee,  namely,  to 
provide  Federal  aid  for  the  training  of  per- 
sonnel In  the  delinquency  control  field,  Fed- 


eral aid  in  support  of  demonstration  projects, 
and  Federal  aid  in  support  of  ongoing  pro- 
grams, I  should  perhaps  qualify  myself  by 
saying  that  in  addition  to  participation  in 
-he  actlvltes  descrbed  above.  I  have  been 
working  full  time  in  the  delinquency  control 
held  since  1940  For  13  years  before  going 
to  the  University  of  Minnesota  I  was  in 
charge  of  the  American  Law  Institute's 
youth  autnorlty  propram,  which  has  served 
as  the  basis  for  legislation  In  eight  States 
and  the  Federal  Government,  and  has  in- 
fiuenced  legislation  and  programs  in  many 
other  States  I  have  written  extensively  in 
the  held,  including  a  b<x>k,  Protecting  Our 
Chlld.-en  From  Criminal  Careers,'  and  book 
length  reports  on  prisons  and  parole  in 
Maryland  and  on  Maryland's  services  and 
facilities  for  delinquent  children  and  youth- 
ful offenders. 

"Significance  of  the  delinquent  problem 
"Why  should  the  Federal  Government 
move  massively  Into  the  field  of  delinquency 
control?  How  should  It  move''  To  answer 
these  questions  wisely  It  wotild  seem  to  me 
that  this  committee  and  the  Congress  must 
see  the  enormous  problem  that  lies  behind 
and  beyond  the  usually  quoted  statistics 
It  Is  not  enough  to  know  that  the  proportion 
of  children  aged  10  through  17  app>earing 
before  Juvenile  courts  on  charges  of  de- 
linquency In  the  United  States  has  jumped 
from  1.26  out  of  each  100  children  in  1948 
to  2  35  out  of  every  100  children  In  1957  It 
is  not  enough  to  know  that  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  children  coming  before  the 
Juvenile  courts  outran  the  increase  in  the 
p-^pulation  of  Juvenile  court  age  almost  five 
times  during  these  9  years. 

"The  California  Youth  Authority  has  re- 
cently given  us  a  glimpse  of  how  much  more 
extensive  may  be  the  misbehavior  and  rest- 
lessness of  youth  than  these  Juvenile  court 
fieures  would  Indicate — a  glimpse  that  chal- 
lenges belief  The  authority  reports  that 
durinc;  1957  arrests  of  boys  aged  17  totaled 
35  7  percent  of  California's  total  population 
of  boys  of  that  age.  Arrests  of  16-year-olds 
and  15-year-olds  were  not  much  behind. 
Allowing  for  rei>eaters — that  Is.  youth  ar- 
rested more  than  once — the  authority  re- 
ported that  about  26  percent  of  the  State's 
IT-year-old  boys  were  arrested  In  1957  Ap- 
proximately 5  6  percent  of  all  arrests  In  the 
15-.  16-,  and  17-year-old  groups  were  for  ma- 
jor crimes,  the  remaining  25  8  percent  were 
for  minor  offenses  such  as  truancy  and  petty 
theft  Traffic  law  violations  were  not  In- 
cluded in  these  figures  Perhaps  we  are  Just 
deceiving  ourselves  when  we  take  comfort 
In  the  fact  Uiat  only  2  or  3  percent  of  oxir 
children    bectime    recognized    delinquents. 

"Mcxlem  scientific  insights,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  figures  quoted  above,  wUl  no  longer 
permit  us  to  brush  off  delinquency  as  the 
Inevitable  behavior  of  an  evU  or  moronic  seg- 
ment of  the  human  species,  an  order  of  be- 
ings lower  than  the  rest  of  us.  Rather  we 
are  forced  to  see  delinquency  as  a  phenome- 
non to  which  every  child  Is  liable  and  for 
which  society  as  a  whole  Is  primarily  re- 
sjxinslble  What  raises  todays  extensive 
delinquency  to  the  rating  of  a  No.  1  social 
problem  is  that  it  refiects  and  reveals  grave 
weaknesses  in  our  society  and  its  institu- 
tions To  these  weaknesses  all  our  children 
are  exposed  and  vast  numbers  suffer  from 
them,  though  to  a  less  perceptible  extent 
than  do  the  identified  delinquents.  That  is 
why,  as  I  see  It,  today's  Juvenile  delinquency 
demands  the  attention  of  and  large-scale 
action   by   the  Congress. 

'A  broad  concept  of  the  causes  of  today's 
dehnquency 
"To  talk  about  the  weaknesses  of  social 
Institutions  without  being  6j>eclfic  is  mere 
rhetoric  To  relate  those  weaknesses  to  de- 
linquent behavior  demands  some  discussion 
of  the  complicated  problem  of  causation. 
Difficult  as  the  subject  Is,  It  seems  to  me  '.hut 


those  of  us  making  recommendations  to  this 
committee  and  the  committee  itself  in  de- 
ciding on  action  must  come  to  some  agree- 
ment or  the  causes  of  delinquency.  Until 
W€   do.  ^e  are   flying   blind 

•  For  centuries  tlie  Western  World  oper- 
ated on  the  belief  that  everyone  knew  the 
ditlerence  between  right  and  wrong  and  that 
If  anyone  did  wroni^  and  broke  the  law.  It 
was  because  he  willfully  chose  to  do  evil 
That  t>eUef  underlies  our  criminal  law  and 
its  reliance  on  iiunlshmcnt  Related  to  this 
concept  was  the  idea  that  delinquents  and 
criminals  differed  from  the  rest  of  lis  in  be- 
ing born  bad."  Over  the  last  century  peo- 
ple have  fixed  on  one  single  factor  or  anoth- 
er to  explain  all  the  mifbehavlor  of  the 
a+;e  feebieniindedness.  poverty,  unemploy- 
ment, slum.s.  gangs,  drinking,  broken  homes. 
malfunctioniiig  glands,  lack  of  playgrounds. 
failure  to  punish  chUdren.  Recently  major 
blame  has  been  thrown  on  crime  and  horror 
comics,  movies,  and  television  programs — 
many  of  which  are,  heaven  knows,  inex- 
ctisable 

"The  danger  of  fixing  upon  any  single 
cause  as  tlie  explanation  of  all  delinquency 
is  that  It  encourages  us  to  sidestep  our  re- 
sponsibilities If  crime  comics  are  the  cause 
of  c-urrent  Juvenile  delinquency,  then  obvi- 
ously all  we  have  to  do  to  stop  delinquency 
IS  to  get  rid  of  crime  comics;  if  the  cause  is 
aicohol.  enforce  prohibition;  or  lack  of  play- 
grounds, furnish  them.  Meanwhile  we  can 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  really  difficult  and  com- 
plicated task  of  delinquency  control. 

•  I  would  not  want  to  be  understood  as 
sucgesting  that  none  erf  the  factors  I  have 
mentioned  make  any  contribution  to  the 
causation  of  delinquency.  Certainly  the 
concept  that  certain  children  are  born  de- 
linquent Just  will  not  stand  up  under  scien- 
tific testing  But  several  other  factors  men- 
tioned do  play  definite  roles  in  the  causation 
picture.  However,  these  are  secondary  roles. 
TTiey  may  act  as  triggers  of  particular  de- 
linquent acts,  but  the  guns  had  to  be  loaded 
before  the  triggers  could  have  any  effect. 

"Rarely  is  there  a  simple  explanation  of 
serious  or  chronic  misbehavior  by  a  particu- 
lar child,  except,  perhajas,  for  the  Infrequent 
Instances  of  brain  lesion  resulting  from  dis- 
ease or  accident.  Rather  the  causes  are 
multiple  and  interwoven  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  They  combine  differently  for  each 
child  Yet,  despite  their  multiplicity  and 
complexity,  the  psychological  and  environ- 
mental causes  of  delinquency  can  be  re- 
duced to  ultimate  factors  that  can  be  com- 
prehended and  used  as  guides  to  actloflT 

"To  understand  todays  peak  load  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  we  have  to  grasp  two 
broad  but  crucial  facts.  T'he  first  Is  that 
children  have  to  grow  up  emotionally  Just  as 
they  have  to  grow  up  physically  and  men- 
tally, and  that  failure  to  grow  up  emotional- 
ly predisposes  them  to  antisocial  behavior. 
The  second  fact  Is  that  Industrialization 
and  the  machine  have  destroyed  many  of  the 
automatic  aids  to  emotional  maturing  of 
children  with  consequent  Increase  In  the 
proportion  of  children  who  become  delin- 
quent. 

"Every  Child  Is  Born  a  Little  Savage 
"Studies  of  chronically  delinquent  children 
reveal  the  same  basic  predisposing  factors  re- 
appearing in  case  after  case.  The  one  al- 
most universal  predisposing  factor  may  be 
defined  as  emotionally  immaturity  or  warp- 
ing, resulting  from  unsatisfactory  htiman  re- 
lations in  the  child's  formative  early  years. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  no  Infant  Is 
born  a  finished  product.  On  the  contrary, 
every  baby  starts  life  as  a  little  savage  He 
is  equipi)ed  among  other  things  with  organs 
and  muscles  over  which  he  has  no  control, 
with  an  urge  for  self-preservation,  with  ag- 
gressive drives,  and  emotions  like  anger,  fear, 
and  love  over  which  likewise  he  has  prac- 
tically no  control.  He  is  completely  selfish 
and  Etlf-CTitcrcd      He  w.ints  what  he  wants 
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when  he  wants  It— his  bott'e.  his  mothers 
attention,  his  playmate's  toy.  his  uncles 
watch.  Deny  those  wants  and  he  see'^hes 
with  rage  and  aggression  which  could  b« 
murderous  were  he  not  so  helpless.  He  la 
dirty,  he  has  no  manners,  no  shame,  no  re- 
spect for  persons  or  property,  no  conscience, 
no  morals,  no  knowledge,  no  skills, 

"What  I  am  saying,  of  course,  is  that  all 
children,  not  Just  certain  children,  are  born 
delinquent.  If  permitted  to  continue  in  the 
eelf-centered  world  of  his  infancy,  giving 
free  rein  to  his  impulsive  actions  to  satisfy 
h:s  wants,  every  child  would  grow  up  a 
criminal — a  thief,  a  killer,  a  rapist  And  in 
the  process  of  growing  up,  It  is  normal  fcr 
every  cbUd  to  be  dirty,  to  fight,  to  grab  or 
steal,  to  tear  things  apart  and  smear  the 
walls,  to  talk  back,  to  disobey,  to  evade. 
Moreover,  It  may  give  us  a  truer  perspective 
on  delinquency  if  we  remind  ourselves  that 
man  never  shakes  off  the  prim.itive  Im- 
pulses so  manifest  In  infancy.  Hostility, 
stimulated  by  frustration,  seems  to  he  very 
near  the  surface  in  us  all.  ready  to  erupt 
In  the  varieties  of  violence  that  make  the 
daily  headlines. 

"How  Society  Teaches  Self-Control 
"In  order  to  survive,  every  society,  from 
the  most  primitive  to  the  most  c<:»nipiex.  de- 
mands of  It*  children  seme  self-control  of 
the  emotions  and  actions  Each  society 
seeks  to  shape  the  child  s  attitudes  and  be- 
havior In  its  particular  lma2;e  To  this  end, 
every  society  dep>ends  largely  on  authority 
expressed  through  various  pressures.  It  de- 
pends on  the  presure  of  physical  realities, 
such  as  the  fire,  the  knife,  the  stairway 
■which  the  child  must  learn  to  respect  if  he 
does  not  want  to  get  hurt.  It  depends  on 
the  pressure  of  the  competing  needs  of 
brothers  and  sisters,  neighbors  and  school- 
fellows. It  depends  upon  the  rules  and 
sanctions  Imposed  by  parents,  sch  j-jIs.  ci;s- 
tom,  laws,  police,  and  cour--s. 

"Every  child  needs,  from  infancy  on.  wise 
and  continuous  discipline  He  needs  and 
wants  to  have  limits  set  beymd  which  he 
cannot  go.  But  too  much  authority. 
whether  expressed  in  constant  rebukes,  regi- 
mentation of  the  child  3  life,  or  m  harsh  and 
frequent  whippings,  builds  up  hate,  re- 
sentnaent.  and  a  sense  of  guilt  To  be  effec- 
tive, authority  must  be  supplemented  by 
the  satisfaction  of  the  child's  baiic  emo- 
tional needs.  First  and  m.^st  important  is 
the  need  for  emotional  security,  the  assur- 
ance that  he  bel'jngs.  that  he  is  loved  and 
w-fbted.  The  infant  gets  this  from  being 
fondled  and  sheltered  and  warmed  as  lie 
naturally  is  when  fed  at  his  mother's  breast. 
As  he  ?rows  older  this  .sense  of  security  is 
nurtured  by  belonglnf; — to  the  family,  to  the 
neighborhood,  to  the  eang.  to  the  church,  the 
club,  the  union,  and  so  on.  Few  of  us  can 
endure  isolation  or  ostracism  from  our  kind. 
"A  second  basic  emotioi.al  need  is  for  ade- 
quacy, for  being  competent  at  least  at  some 
one  activity,  for  which  the  child  eets  recog- 
nition and  praise  and  gruns  the  crucial  sense 
of  being  useful.  To  appreciate  what  a  sense 
of  competence  and  the  garland  of  approval 
mean  to  a  child,  adults  need  only  look  frankly 
at  the  striving  for  superiority  and  recogni- 
tion that  motivates  their  own  dally  lives  and 
at  the  hunger  with  which  they  swallow  ap- 
preciation and  flattery.  A  third  emotional 
need  is  for  new  experience,  for  adventure  and 
excitement  And  a  fovirth  Is  the  increasing 
need  for  Independence  as  the  child  advances 
toward  m.anh(jod, 

"Mechanism  of  the  Civilizing  Process 
"It  is  largely  through  sat!.=fylng  these  basic 
emotional  needs  that  a  society  persuades  its 
children  to  give  \ip  immediate  satisfaction 
of  their  desires,  to  exercise  some  self-control, 
and  to  conform  to  its  standards:  In  other 
words,  to  avoid  delinquent  behavior.  We 
can  see  the  mechanism  at  work  in  good  par- 
ent-child  relationships  all   around  us.     The 


child's  need  to  belong,  to  be  loved  and  ap- 
proved. Is  Just  a«  Insistent  as  his  need  for 
fofxl.  Children  have  died  for  lack  of  love. 
In  effect,  wise  i>arenta  offer  the  child  this 
love  and  approval  in  exchange  for  giving  up 
his  infantile  habits  and  .viurces  of  pleasure. 
Cfradually,  In  fits  and  starts,  with  many 
lapses,  he  accept.s  the  frustrati-ns  of  we.m- 
In'g,  of  toilet  tralnine,  of  resjsect  for  the 
property  of  others,  of  nonaggresslon,  of  the 
endless  "don'ts"  of  these  early  years,  first  be- 
cause he  is  afraid  of  losing  his  parents'  love 
and  later  because  he  wants  to  be  like  them. 
Children  becf)me  what  they  are  largely 
thrr>ugh  Identihcatlon  with  someone  they 
love  and  admire  Soon  the  child  develops  his 
own  control  mechanism,  his  conscience,  to 
govern  his  behavior  according  to  the  beliefs, 
values,  and  attitudes  he  has  adopted  from 
thoee  he  admires. 

"Such  is  the  kind  of  background  that  leads 
most  of  our  adolescents  to  reject  delinquent 
behavior. 

"On  the  other  hand,  we  can  also  see  th« 
failure  of  the  civllUlng  mechanism,  where 
liiStead  of  love  and  approval  and  consistent 
discipline,  and  respect  for  his  Individuality, 
the  child  experiences  from  his  parents  only 
the  slap  and  scream  of  silent  hostility  or 
constant  criticism,  or  indifference,  or  unpre- 
dicU^ble  swings  between  harshness  and  lax- 
ness.  Such  a  child  has  no  Incenuve  to  want 
to  control  his  pnmi'ive  insUncts  or  his  ag- 
gre.ssions.  He  is  likely  to  be  cruel,  quarrel- 
some, de&txuct.ve.  defiant,  selfish,  jealoxia, 
showing  little  feeling  of  remorse  or  guilt. 
If  brutality  in  his  early  years  damps  d'jwn 
on  his  every  effort  to  let  out  some  of  U\e  hos- 
tilitv  within  him.  the  time  may  come  when 
his  bottled- up  hostility  will  explode  In  tor- 
turing a  dog  or  cat.  In  hurting  other  children. 
In  setting  Ore  to  the  schx)l  building.  In  theft. 
rape,  or  murder.  Such  Is  the  background  of 
some  of  the  children  whose  atrocloxia  be- 
havior makes  the  headlines. 

■  Automatic  .\ici3  U:i  Growth 
"Our  children  grow  up  in  family  emotional 
climates  th.it  run  the  i<amut  of  those  de- 
scribed above.  However,  the  home  cannot 
do  everything.  Relationships  and  experi- 
ences outside  It  Influence  the  child's  develop- 
ment and  may  push  him  toward  or  protect 
him  from  antisocial  behavior.  This  brings 
us  to  the  second  crucial  fact — that  indus- 
trlaJizatlon  has  destroyed  many  of  the  auto- 
matic aids  to  the  emotional  matiu-ing  of  our 
children,  while  Increasing  the  pressures  upon 
them. 

"In  prelndustrlal  and  especially  In  pre- 
automobile  America,  as  among  most  primi- 
tive peoples,  children  grew  up  in  and  had 
their  basic  emotional  needs  met  by  the  tribe 
or  the  neighborhood  rather  than  by  the 
parent,s  alone  To  a  large  extent,  life  cen- 
tered in  the  home,  the  church,  and  the  school 
in  relatively  stable  neighborhoods.  A  child 
might  grow  to  manhood  without  getting  10 
miles  away  frc»m  his  birthplace.  The  family 
was  likely  to  be  a  clan  of  many  members. 
If  the  parents  were  missing,  brutal.  Indif- 
ferent, or  for  some  reason  failed  to  meet  a 
child's  emotional  needs,  he  might  well  get 
guidance  and  satisfaction  from  grandma  or 
Aunt  Mabel,  or  the  neighbor  lady  next  door, 
or  the  minister,  priest,  or  teacher.  The  self- 
contained  neighborhood,  like  the  tribe,  gave 
the  child  support  and  Imposed  powerful  con- 
trols on  his  behavior. 

"As  for  other  basic  needs,  the  typical 
youngster — boy  or  girl — was  from  early  years 
a  useful  hand  on  the  farm,  or  In  the  family 
shop,  or  In  the  home.  He  got  a  sense  of 
competence,  usefulness,  and  growing  Inde- 
pendence even  as  he  learned  a  vocation. 
He  was  busy.  His  days  were  full.  He  fitted 
into  life  by  living,  and  learned  by  the  sweat 
of  his  body  that  things  have  value.  To 
satisfy  his  need  for  excitement  and  new  ex- 
perience untamed  country  surrounded  even 
the  big  cities.  The  rebels  and  the  violent 
could  always  escape  to  the  frontier. 


••■While  such  neighborhoods  bred  no  Uttl© 
ani,'els.  they  did  tend  to  hold  their  children's 
behavior  within  whatever  limits  each  neigh- 
borhood set.  Often  those  limits  In  respect 
to  fighting.  Halloween  pranks,  raiding 
orchards,  drinking,  and  sexual  behaWor  were 
pretty  flexible.  But  the  children  who  grew 
up  in  them  were  not  stamped  as  delinquents. 
"Industrialization's  Effects  on  Children 
"Think  for  a  moment  how  all  this  has 
changed.  Industrialization,  mechanization, 
mobility,  urbanization,  and  teeming  popula- 
tions have  transformed  the  conditions  of 
life  and  multiplied  the  problems  of  adjust- 
ment for  children.  The  clan  family  has  dis- 
appeared. Grandma  Is  retired  In  Florida  and 
Aunt  Mabel  has  a  well-paid  Government  Job 
In  Washington — or  Japan. 

"Father  H.aa  Lost  His  Role  in  the  Home 
"More  subtle  and  vastly  more  harmful  In 
its  effects  on  children  Is  the  gradual  easing 
of  father  out  of  the  home  and  out  of  close 
contact  with  his  children.  So  serious  is  this 
effect  of  Induatrlallzation  that  1  should  iike 
to  quote  the  professional  Judgment  of  a  psy- 
chiatrist. Dr  Doris  Mllman,  of  New  York  City. 
a  Judgment  based  upon  years  of  experience 
with  ehlldren  from  any  economic  levels 

"'Probably  the  single  most  important  In- 
nuence  on  young  people  today  is  th*-  fsct 
that  the  home  Is  almost  exclusively  domi- 
nated by  the  mother  Father  l.s  away  Imm 
home  all  day — and  frequenUy  evenings,  t'-  — 
with  the  result  that  virtually  the  entire 
function  of  bringing  up  children  U  left  to 
mother.  The  father  has  lost  status  In  the 
home,  and  no  matter  how  effecUve  and  suc- 
cessful he  may  be  In  btislness  or  socially  his 
children  generally  see  him  In  a  rather  pa.*- 
slve  and  not  very  sharply  defined  role  It  is 
the  mother  who  dominates  In  almost  every 
case,  and  In  some  Instances  the  lather  hixs 
abdicated  almost  completely." 

"According  to  Dr.  Mllman.  the  most  se- 
vere  result  of  this  trend  is  In  the  extent  to 
which  it  accentuates  effeminate  tendencies  In 
boys  Even  where  there  are  no  such  drastic 
results,  however.  Its  effect  is  felt  on  most 
•normal'  children.  Boys  do  not  see  a  strong 
father  after  whom  to  pattern  themselves. 
They  cannot  Identify  with  their  mothers. 
As  a  result  they  tend  to  be  passive  about 
almost  everything.  They  do  not  want  to 
work  too  hard,  or  to  worry,  particularly  sine© 
they  have  no  strong  feeling  about  their  fu- 
ture role  In  life.  Insofar  as  girls  are  con- 
cerned, since  they  tend  to  pattern  themselves 
after  their  mothers,  they  are  likely  to  perpe- 
tuate the  dominant  role  of  the  mother. 

"Those  who  work  with  serlotisly  delinquent 
boys  know  how  frequently  and  In  how  many 
different  ways  lack  of  a  satisfactory  father 
image  and  relationship  contributes  to  their 
antisocial  behavior. 

"The  Breakdown  of  the  Neighborhood 
"Scarcely  less  than  the  family  In  Its  in- 
fluence on  children,  the  nelghbortiood  has 
suffered  from  the  effects  of  Industrialization. 
In  fact,  the  automobile  has  obliterated  the 
self-contained  neighborhood  and.  by  ena- 
bling youth  on  the  farm  as  well  as  In  the 
cities  to  seek  recreation  In  the  anonymity  of 
distance,  has  practically  ended  the  neighbor- 
hood's control  over  children's  behavior. 

••This  Is  a  worldwide  phenomenon.  A 
United  Nations  report  released  in  1955  found 
a  "frightening"  Increase  In  Juvenile  delin- 
quency throughout  the  world,  and  stated 
that  there  'seems  to  be  a  definite  relationship 
between  Industrialization  and  Juvenile  delin- 
quency* A  Turkish  official  visiting  the 
United  States  in  1954  to  study  our  programs 
for  the  control  of  Juvenile  delinquency  stated 
that  until  the  recent  widespread  Industriali- 
zation of  the  predominantly  village  life  of 
his  country,  Turkey  had  so  little  Juvenile 
delinquency  that  the  language  had  no  word 
for  this  phenomenon.  He  told  the  US  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Juvenile 
Delinquency:  'In  the  past,  the  child  was  pro- 
tected and  guided  by  the  pattern  of  village 
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life,  which  was  also  a  kind  of  family  society 
•    •    •.     Everybody  knew  everyb<xly  else  and 

felt  a  re8j)on8lbllity  for  what  any  child  did. 
With  mtxlernlzatlon  that  sense  of  responsi- 
bility broke  down." 

"I  do  not  think  It  Is  widely  realized  how 
grave  Is  the  loss  of  the  neighborhood  In  Its 
effect  upon  our  children,  our  culture,  p.nd 
the  socialization  of  all  of  us  TTie  link  that 
Joins  each  of  us  to  the  world  and  to  the 
rest  of  mankind  has  always  t>een  the  tribe, 
the  neighborhood  It  has  provided  the  arena 
m  which  we  grow,  learn  work,  play  worship. 
fall  in  love  and  marry  in  which  however, 
humble  our  Job.  we  feel  that  we  have  mean- 
ing and  Influence,  that  we  are  wanted  and 
respected. 

"Children  Are  Isolated  From  Adults 
"For  many,  the  neighborhood  link  Is  n.jw 
broken.  The  neighbor  next  door  Is  a 
stranger.  Though  there  are  millions  more  of 
us  than  ever  before,  and  we  live  more  closely 
packed  together.  i>ur  children  are  orphaned 
from  the  adult  w.rld  as  never  be{<ire  And 
they  have  lost  thereby  Uie  models  for  imita- 
tion, tlie  masters  to  teach  them  an  Infinite 
variety  of  skills  the  deep  satisfaction  of  their 
sense  of  belonging  If  their  parents  fail  to 
satUly  this  need  and  the  neighborhood 
control  o\er  their  behavii,r 

"Depriving    chiidren    ol    the    security    and 
control    that    throughout    hisU>ry    they    g>.t 
automatically   from  growing  up  in   the  con- 
stant   shadow   of   adulu,    we  drive   them   In- 
cre«.singly  to  depend  on  their  peers    in  gangs 
and  provips   who**'   members  are   all   equally 
Immature    and   insecvire      In    his   b«'>ok     "Pie 
Sh'ok-Up    Generation,'    Harrlsim    Salisbury 
analyzes    the    demoralization    of    youngsters 
left  to  themselves  in  our  impersonal  society. 
"To    turn    for    a    moment    from    bcj\-s    in 
trouble  to  girls   In  trouble,   the   Department 
of    Health.    Education,    and    Welfare    rep<irS* 
a  30-percent   increase  since    1949   in   Illegiti- 
mate births  among  girls  aged  15  or  younger. 
It    has    been    demonstrated    over    and    over 
again    that    many    teenage    girls    enter    into 
sexual    experience    not    from    precocious   ap- 
petite but  from  the  need  U)  feel  wanted  and 
loved  and   ImptirUnt      One  of  the  pregnant 
girls  quote<l  in  a  Minneapolis  Sunday  Trib- 
une   article    said      I    didn't    like    the    heavy 
petting,   but   It    was   the   thing   to   do  '      An- 
other  said    bitterly      'I    felt   I   wasn't    impor- 
tant to  mom  l>ecnu.se  s-he  didn't  care  when  I 
got  home."     Where  parents  and  other  adults 
satisfy   the    need   f>ir  security   and   aRection, 
children  do  not  turn  to  tragic  substitutes. 

•'No  Chores,  No  Jobs 
"I  have   time  to  list  but   one  other  effect 
of   Industrialization   on   the  social   structure 
which    contributes    to    today's    delinquency 
and    works    harm    "-ii    perhaps    most    of    our 
children       Along    with    the    loss    of    contact 
with   parent.s  and  adults,  many  of  our  chil- 
dren   and    youth    have   lost   the   opportunity 
to    be    u.seful    and    to    learn    automatically 
skills  and  vocations      Electric  lights,  stoves, 
and   washers,   oil   and   gas   furnaces,   vacuum 
cleaners,  prepared  fo<:>d.  and  what  not.  have 
done  awav  with  the  daily  chores  of  carrying 
out    the    ashes     beating    the    rugs,    stringing 
beans — even   of   sewing.   cix)klng.   and    mow- 
ing  the   lawn       In   too  m,any   homes  today's 
youngster    feels    himself    unneeded.    super- 
fluous,  a   kind   of    t-iy      Everything   is   eiven 
him,   he   earns   or   makes  nothing,   and   as   a 
result  many  appreciate  nothing      Boys  and 
girls   no   longer  grow  Into  a  vocation  In  the 
family  business  or  trade     Thanks  to  gallop- 
ing   mechanization    of    industry,    commerce, 
and   agriculture.   It   Is   getting   harder   to  ob- 
tain the  part-time  and  summer  jobs  that  can 
give   them    pocket    money,    self-respect    and 
contentment.    g(X>d    work   habits,    a  sense   of 
responsibility    respect  for  materials,  and  vo- 
cational skills. 

"What  Is  Happening  to  Children 
"In  view  of  such  deprivations  and  frustra- 
tion of  children  and  their  basic  needs  (and  I 


have  cited  but  a  few  of  many) .  It  Is  perhaps 
no  wonder  that  some  of  our  adc>lescents  drift 
Into  gangs,  break  school  windows  and  street 
lights,  race  souped-up  cars,  experiment  with 
liquor,  drugs,  and  mass  sex  parties,  steal,  de- 
stroy, and  even  kill  "The  more  the  drive  t,o- 
ward  life  Is  thwarted,  the  stronger  Is  the 
drive  toward  destruction,'  writes  one  psy- 
choii>glst 

"So    much    for    the    children    driven    Into 
overt  delinquency  by  the  weaknesses  in  our 
social  structure      As  one  last  reminder  of  the 
toll    paid    to    these    scx-ial    defect.^    by    m.any 
other    children    In    weakened   character   and 
poorer    citizenship.    I    refer    you    to    a   rep'irt 
with   which   the   committee    Is   undoubtedly 
familiar,  the  Klnkead  report  of  the  Army  in- 
vestigation   Into    loss    of   m.orale    among    our 
servicemen  In  the  Korean  war      One  speaker 
quoted    In   that   report   of   Maj     Clarence   L. 
Anderson,  a  doctor  who  was  himself  a  pris- 
oner from  1950  to  the  end   of  the  war  and 
who  received  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross 
for  rounding  up  the   American  wounded  at 
Unsan  Battle,  for  care  of  them,  and  for  refus- 
ing to  leave  tliem,  though  it  meant  his  own 
capture      I  quote  from  Dr    Anderson:  'It  Is  a 
sad   fact,  but  It  Is  a  fact,  that  the  men  who 
were    captured   m    large  groups   early   In   the 
war  often  became  unman.'xgeable      Tl^ey  re- 
fused   to   obrv   orders,    and    they   cursed   and 
sometimes  struck  officers  who  tried  to  enforce 
orders     Naturally,  the  chaos  was  encoumged 
bv    the   Communists    who   told  the   captives 
immediately  after  they  were  taken  that  rank 
no    longer    existed    among    them,    Uiat    they 
were  all  equnl  as  simple  prls<^iners  of  war  re- 
leased from,  cap!t«llst  bondage      At  first,  the 
badlv     w  junded     suffered     most.       On     the 
marches  back  from  the  line  to  the  temp<jrary 
holding    camps,    casualties    on    litters    were 
often  callously  abandoned  beside  the  road. 
Able-bodied  prisoners  refused  to  carry  them, 
even  when  their  officers  comm.anded  them  to 
di    so       If    a    Communist    guard    ordered    a 
Utter  shouldered,  our  men  obeyed,  otherwise 
the  wounded  were  left  to  die     On  the  march. 
In  the  temporary  camps,  and  in  tlie  perma- 
nent  ones,    the    strong    regularly    took    fi:>od 
from   the  weak.    There  was   no  discipline  to 
prevent  It.     Many  men  were  sick    and  these 
men.  Instead  of  being  helped  and  nursed  by 
the  others,  were  Ignored,  or  worse.     Dysen- 
tery was  common,  and  It  made  some  men  too 
weak    to    walk.      On    winter    nights,    helpless 
men  with  dysentery  were  rolled  outside  the 
huts  by  their  comrades,  and   left   to  die   in 
the  cold  ' 

"Mr  Klnkead  writes  that  what  struck 
Major  Anderson  most  forcibly  was  the  almost 
universal  inability  of  the  prisoners  to  adjust 
to  a  primitive  situation.  'They  lacked  the 
old  Yankee  resourcefulness,'  he  said  'This 
was  partly— but  only  partly.  1  believe— the 
result  of  the  psvchic  shock  of  being  captured. 
It  was  also.  I  lihink.  the  result  of  some  new 
failure  In  the  chlldhixxi  and  ad<  lesccnt 
training  of  our  young  men— a  new  softness.' 
'A  pTogram  to  reduce  delinquent  behavior 
"Perhaps  a  summary  of  the  F>oints  I  have 
sought  to  make  so  far  wUl  suggest  the  kind 
of  program  which  we  must  attempt  If  we 
are  to  bring  delinquency  under  control. 

"(1)  Every  Infant  Is  born  at  the  social 
level  of  the  savage,  absorbed  In  self -preserva- 
tion, with  capacities  for  love  but  also  fcr 
hate.  fear,  anger,  cruelty,  and  violence  over 
which  he  has  no  control. 

"(2 1  The  effective  tool  to  aid  the  child  to 
acqxilre  some  degree  of  control  over  his 
selfi.shness  and  his  emotions  and  drives  is 
person -to -person  relationships  with  parents 
and  other  adults, 

(3)  The  extent  of  self-control  learned. 
that  is,  the  degree  of  civilized  behavior  at- 
tained, depends  upon  the  degree  to  which 
the  child's  relationships  with  parents  and 
other  adults  meet  his  needs  for  love  and  be- 
longing, competence,  recognition,  inde- 
pendence and  so  on. 


"(41  In  primitive  and  prelndusUial  so- 
cieties children  grew  up  In  constant  contact 
with  all  adults  including  parents,  relatives 
of  the  clan  family,  and  members  of  the  tribe 
or  nelghborhocxl.  While  there  were  plenty 
of  emotionally  warped  Individuals,  children's 
behavior  conformed  pretty  much  to  whatever 
standards  the  community  set.  Many  basic 
needs  of  children,  such  as  emotional  se- 
curity, were  satisfied  by  the  clan  family  or 
tribe  or  neighborhood  The  sense  of  com- 
petence or  usefulness  was  satisfied  by  the 
daily  necessity  to  carry  out  household  ta-sks. 
Today  the  traditional  father-child  ard 
adult -child  relationships  have  largely  dis- 
appeared So  have  such  automatic  aids  to 
growth  as  universal  chores.  Industrializa- 
tion, mechanization,  mobility,  and  urbaniza- 
tion have  undermined  or  destroyed  these 
and  many  other  indispensable  aids  to  hu- 
manizing and  civUizine  of  children. 

"!5)    Cast  largely  on  their  own  Inadequate 
reeources    In    a    crowded,    impersonal,    tense, 
demoralized   and   despirltuallzed   world   that 
doesn't     r.eed    them,     many    children    have 
failed  to  grow  out  of  the  delinquent  behavior 
natural  to  Infancy,  or  they  have  fallen  back 
into  such  behavior;    there  is  terrifying  evi- 
dence  that   many   other  children   appear   to 
have  suffered   some  character  deterioration. 
"Adult-Child  Relationships  Renewed 
"To   handle   so   vast   a   problem  which    to 
some  degree  affects  every  child,  nothing  less 
than      a     reestabllshment     of     satisfactory 
father-child    and    adult-child    relationships 
can  hope  to  be  effective      We  have  to  bring 
our  children   back   into  the  real  life  of  the 
whole  community   and  vmder   the  constant 
Influence    and    guidance    of    adulu       More 
services  to  children,  particularly  delinquent 
and  disturbed  children,  which  consUtute  the 
solution  so  far  proposed,  are  not  the  whole 
answer      Of   course    we   need    more    services, 
and   particularly   better  services,   as   I   fhall 
urge  later  cm,  but  neither  parents  nor  the 
rest  of  us  adults  can  buy  nor  delegate  the 
mam  Job  of  the   physical,   emotional,   intel- 
lectual, vocational,  moral,  and  spiritual  edu- 
cation of  the  next  generation.     Basically  and 
Inescapably,    such     education    is    a    job     in 
person-to-person    relationshij>s    between    all 
adults  and  all  children. 

"Of  course,  society  and  its  complicated  in- 
dustrial structure  are  not  going  to  reverse 
them.selves  or  go  backward  to  the  preindus- 
tnal  age  of  self-contained  neighborhoods. 
We  have  to  find  new  ways  and  means  of  re- 
establishing father-child  relationships  and 
paternal  authority  over  children  and  of  re- 
newing contact  between  the  neighborhood 
adults  and  the  neighborhood  children.  How 
this  shall  be  done  rests  in  large  part  on 
future  discoveries,  but,  lest  you  think  it  a 
pipedream,  I  cite  to  you  the  Chicago  area 
projects  HE  one  already  demonstrated  method 
of  accomplishing  this  result.  Furthermore,  I 
suggest  that  industriailzation,  which  has 
banished  adult-child  relationships,  today 
offers  to  restore  them,  and  even  to  enrich 
them,  through  the  new  leisure  tim.e  which 
automation  makes  possible  for  fathers  and 
mothers  as  well  as  their  children. 

"The  First  Necessity  Is  Education 
"However,  people  have  to  find  the  answers 
largelv  for  themselves.  They  will  do  so  If 
they  understand  what  Is  happening  to  their 
children  and  why.  Therefore,  the  first  re- 
sponsibility of  government  at  any  level  is 
education.  We  need  to  overcome  oiu  cul- 
tures almost  universal  psychological  Illit- 
eracy. While  we  have  recognized  the  need 
for  physical  and  intellectual  education,  and 
to  a  lesser  degree  the  need  for  moral  and 
spiritual  education,  we  have  been  unaware 
of  the  necessity  for  and  the  nature  of  emo- 
tional growth  Surely  nothing  less  than 
Ignorance  of  the  fact  t*at  a  boy  needs  close 
Identification  with  a  father  figure  to  develop 
his    masculinitv    could    have    permitted    the 
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father  under  the  pressure  of  Industrializa- 
tion to  drift  out  of  the  home  and  largely  out 
of  the  U:e  of  his  chUdren. 

"Task  No.  1.  then,  for  those  Interested  In 
the  better  control  of  delinquency  through 
prevention  and  rehabilitation  Is  to  extend 
education  In  the  A  B  C's  of  human  motiva- 
tion and  behavior.  The  primary  job  la  to 
remedy  man's  almost  universal  psychological 
illiteracy.  Once  that  is  widely  accepted,  we 
can  have  faith  that  parents'  and  the  adults' 
wor.d  generally  will  Mnd  ways  of  adjusting 
the  system  to  meet  the  univcr.-al  emotional 
needs  of  children. 

"How  do  we  go  about  this  staegerin?  task 
of  universal  education?  surely  the  first 
requisite  is  le.xdershlp,  and  I  ask  y  u  gen- 
tlemen whether  In  any  field  leadership  can 
produce  greater  benetits  for  our  Nation. 
Next,  the  responsibility  and  opportunity  of 
the  schools  to  inject  the  A  B  C's  of  behavior 
into  the  stream  of  common  thought  is  tre- 
mendous. But  before  they  can  do  that, 
every  teacher  needs  to  be  as  well  trained  in 
the  dvnamlcs  of  human  beha-.  lor  and  in  the 
nature  of  emotional  growth  as  he  or  she  Is 
In  physical  or  academic  educatiu:;. 

"Train  First  Personnel  Working  With 
Delinquents 
"Fortunately  and  re"iUstlcaIly.  there  Is  an- 
other large  group  of  people  whose  need  for 
education  in  human  motivation  and  behavior 
is  immediate  and  urgent,  and  who.  once  edu- 
cated, can  provide  a  leaven  to  spread  under- 
standing throughout  our  society.  I  mean  all 
those  whose  Jobs  in  one  way  or  another  give 
them  control  over  delinquent  children — 
policemen,  probation  officers.  Judges,  county 
attorneys,  visiting  teachers,  a  variety  of  wel- 
fare workers,  recreation  leaders,  training- 
school  staffs,  parole  agents,  visiting  nurses. 
Since  rnoGt  chronic  delinquency  and  other 
maladjustment  stems  fr'-'m  a  failure  In  per- 
son-to-p€r.=on  relatiL^nships.  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  has  Ui  be  a  tunctlon  of  person- 
to-person  relaticnshi:^.  People  axe  ail-lm- 
portant  in  rehabii.tation  Corisequenily.  the 
selection  and  training  tjf  all  per.-vtnnel  who 
deal  with  delinquent  children  becomes  in- 
dispensable to  rehabilita'i'jn  and  prevention. 
Only  as  each  of  them  gets  some  understand- 
ing of  them.selves  and  of  the  forces  that 
make  them  behave  as  they  do  are  they  likely 
to  be  effective  in  changing  the  attitudes  and 
behavior  of  delinquent  children.  This  is  the 
group  with  which  education  In  the  dynamics 
of  human  behavior  must  begin.  To  stimu- 
late and  facilitate  the  teaching  of  this  group 
seems  to  me  to  offer  the  greatest  opportunity 
In  this  area  to  the  Congress. 

"Minnesota's  Training  Program 

"Believing  that  such  training  is  primarily 
a  responsibility  of  universities,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  in  1953  launched  a 
training  project  in  delinquency  control  with 
lour  mam  p'.irposes: 

"(1)  To  introduce  all  law  students  to 
modern  philosophy  and  procedures  in  the 
administration  of  the  criminal  law.  espe- 
cially as  it  affects  Juveniles,  and  to  bring 
law  "students  together  with  students  of  the 
behavioral  sciences  In  Joint  exploration  of 
common  problems. 

"(2)  To  attract  and  train  college  students 
for  wor'ic,  professional  and  nonprofessional. 
In  delinquency  control  through  development 
of  an  undergraduate  Interdepartmental 
m.ijor  in  delinquency  control.  I  may  say 
that  this  major  is  now  beginning  to  provide 
probation  and  parole  officers,  detention-home 
workers,  and  even  welfare  workers  to  help 
meet  the  demand  In  Minnesota. 

"(3)  To  provide  in-service  training  to  per- 
sonnel now  administering  the  criminal  law 
and  d^-liiiquency  control  services.  Most  im- 
portant step  in  this  area  was  the  establish- 
ment in  1956  of  an  annual  Juvenile  officers 
Institute,  a  10-week  period  of  intensive 
training  of  police  and  probation  officers  for 
work  witii  cliild.'jii. 


"i4i    Cocjperation     wi-^h     State    and    Ux-al 
agencies  in   the  delinquency  control  field. 

Let  me  give  Just  one  illustration  of  what 
this  kind  of  training  of  pe<jple  actually 
working  in  the  field  can  do.  One  police  oili- 
cer  who  attei.ded  the  y.r.enile  officers  insti- 
tute was  initially  ex'rfinely  skeptical  of  any 
concepts  of  treatment  that  might  be  incon- 
sistent with  'cracking  down'  on  children. 
After  5  weeks  of  the  course  he  told  me:  'I 
begin  to  get  the  point.  Mr.  Elltngston.  Now 
my  problem  is  to  educate  niy  department.' 
A  year  later  he  wrote  the  institute;  'There 
are  so  many  ways  that  the  Juvenile  Institute 
h£is  helped  me  in  my  work,  community,  and 
even  In  my  home  dealing  with  my  own  chil- 
dren that  I  couldn't  even  start  to  list  all  the 
help  It  has  given  me.'  On  graduation,  this 
officer  enlisted  his  neighbors  in  the  organi- 
zation of  a  varied  leisure-time  activities  pro- 
gram for  his  and  their  children.  This  pro- 
gram has  now  become  conimunlty  wide,  with 
a  full-time  paid  staff  In  addition  to  the 
parent  volunteers. 

"Federal  Aid  Needed  for  Training 
"Minnesota  needs  to  expand  its  program 
to  give  Intensive  training  to  many  other 
groups,  such  as  Juvenile  court  Judge*  and 
training  school  personnel.  Since  every  per- 
son working  with  children  In  trouble  needs 
training  In  human  behavior,  It  would  seem 
that  every  State  should  have  available  train- 
ing programs  similar  to  that  In  Minnesota. 
Federal  aid  coxild  vastly  stimulate  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  programs.  In  our  own 
State  It  Is  highly  doubtful  whether  we  would 
carry  on  the  Juvenile  officer  Institute  without 
aid  from  the  Ford  Foundation,  particularly 
as  the  institute  trains  officers  from  a  dozen 
States  other  than  Minnesota.  In  our  de- 
linquency control  project  we  need  stipends 
for  students  in  the  undergraduate  major 
to  maintain  them  while  they  get  working 
experience  in  training  schools  during  the 
summer  vacations. 

"I  believe  that  the  biggest  returns  from 
any  Investment  by  Concrress  In  the  delin- 
quency control  field  will  come  from  aid  to 
training  personnel. 

"Aid  for  Demonstration  and  Ongoing 
Projects 

"The  need  for  and  the  opportunities  In  aid 
to  demonstration  projects  and  aid  to  on- 
going projects  is  surely  such  as  to  Justify 
Federal  assistance.  As  for  demonstration 
projects,  I  believe  that  every  State  would 
benefit  from  seeing  an  attack  on  the  so- 
called  hard  core  families,  such  as  the  family 
centered  project  carried  on  in  St.  Paul,  or 
from  seeing  how  a  program  like  the  Chicago 
area  projects  can  stimulate  the  residents  of 
rundown  neighb-Drhoods  to  revive  their  sense 
of  neighborhood  responsibility  in  action. 

"As  to  ongoing  projects,  all  American  com- 
munities, urban  or  rural,  lack  some,  and 
some  lack  all,  of  the  essential  treatment  and 
prevention  services,  even  the  public  ones, 
such  as  a  probation  officer  or  a  visiting  teach- 
er. Few  of  them  are  adequately  staffed  In 
terms  of  number  and  qualification  of  per- 
sonnel. As  a  result  many  Juvenile  courts  and 
probation  departments,  for  example,  are 
treatment  aaiencies  In  name  only.  Aid  In 
carefully  selected  areas  might  serve  as  a 
demonstration  to  the  rest  of  the  State  con- 
cerned. 

"Need  for  Youth  Conservation  Campa 

"In  closing,  I  should  like  to  suggest  one 
additional  area  of  major  Importance  in  which 
I  believe  the  Federal  Government  can  make 
a  major  contribution  to  the  physical  and 
Bplrlttial  health  of  many  of  our  children, 
including  the  reduction  of  delinquency,  as 
well  as  to  the  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. This  is  an  area  in  which,  if  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  move,  little  or 
nothing  will  be  accomplished. 

"Unemployed  youths  under  20  years  of  age 
In  Minnesota  numbered  14.000  last  February. 
There    iias   been    some    Improvement   since, 


but  less  for  this  age  group  than  for  adult 
workers.  The  investigations  of  our  Interim 
commission  indicated  that  thU  high  volume 
of  unemployment  among  Minnesota  youth 
reflects  a  deeper  and  more  lasting  phe- 
nomenon than  the  recent  economic  recession. 
Police  and  settlement  house  workers  in  the 
big  cities  and  Juvenile  Judges  throughout 
the  State  reported  In  1956  that  Jobs  for  youth 
were  increasingly  scarce  and  that  this  scarci- 
ty contributed  not  only  to  delinquency  but 
to  the  building  up  a  body  of  embittered  and 
frustrated  young  citizens,  crippled  vocation- 
ally, emotionally,  and  spiritually. 

"This  is  another  product  of  the  accelerat- 
ing industrial  revolution  which  progreaslvely 
reduces  the  workweek  from  48  to  40  to  35 
hours  and  cuts  the  nimiber  of  traditional 
Jobs  available  to  those  young  people  who. 
In  our  choreless  economy,  have  no  special 
talents  or  training. 

"The  Minnesota  Legislature  felt  this  prob- 
lem to  be  so  serious  and  lasting  that  each 
house  created  in  February  emergency  com- 
mittees to  Investigate  the  possibilities  of  a 
youth  development  camp  program  In  Min- 
nesota. I  submit  for  the  record  copies  of  the 
reports  of  these  emergency  committees, 
which  were  the  same  for  each  house.  These 
reports  state  in  part:  "While  many  new  pro- 
grams to  provide  constructive  work  oppor- 
tunities for  youth  will  undoubtedly  be  de- 
veloped, the  protection  of  our  natural  re- 
sources In  soil,  water,  forest,  and  wildlife 
combines  endless  work  opportunities  with 
immense  social  and  economic  benefits.' 

"Cltlrg  the  immense  value  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  to  Minnesota  as  well  as 
to  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  the  committee* 
recommended  and  the  legislature  memorial- 
ized the  Congress  urging  it  to  enact  into  law 
8  812,  the  bill  Introduced  by  Senator  Hubert 
HtTMPHKrr  and  several  of  his  colleagues.  In- 
cluding members  of  this  committee,  to  es- 
tablish a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  compris- 
ing 150.000  young  men.  Such  a  step,  I  be- 
lieve, would  fit  Into  the  type  of  constructive 
long-range  planning  for  youth  which  I  have 
been  urging  In  this  statement. 

"May  I  express  to  this  committee  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  groups  which  I  represent 
for  the  conscientious  and  respKJnslble  ap- 
proach you  have  taken  over  a  period  of  years 
in  seeking  ways  to  protect  children  and 
youth." 

Mr.  ErxiNGSToK.  I  would  like,  because  this 
Is  a  subject  about  which  It  seems  to  me 
there  Is  much  talk  and  perhaps  little  under- 
standing, to  suggest  that  delinquency  in- 
volves not  Just  "those  kids  over  there";  that 
the  problem  is  not  simply  the  number  of 
children  that  appear  in  Juvenile  courts. 

The  percentages  appearing  in  Juvenile 
courts  have  risen  from  1.26  out  of  every  100 
children  aged  10  through  17  In  1948  to  335 
in  1957.  This  is  bad  enough,  but  this  does 
not  begin  to  suggest  the  magnitude  nor  the 
Implications  of  the  problem. 

The  California  Youth  Authority  last  year 
released  figures  which  I  think  will  astonish 
you.  They  are  hard  to  believe.  The  author- 
ity pointed  out  that  during  1957  arrests  of 
boys  aged  17  totaled  35.7  percent  of  the 
total  California  population  of  boys  of  this 
age.  These  arrests  did  not  Include  traffic 
cases:  these  were  excluded.  Allowing  for  re- 
peaters— that  is  the  number  of  boys  that 
were  arrested  twice  or  more  in  a  year — 26 
percent  were  arrested. 

And  the  15-  and  16-year  olds  were  nearly 
as  bad.  the  total  of  all  three  age  groups 
being  25.8  percent. 

In  terms  of  the  seriousness  of  the  ofTenses 
for  which  they  were  arrested.  5.6  percent  of 
the  arrests  were  for  the  eight  major  crimes 
which  the  FBI  lists  in  its  annual  reports, 
and  25  percent  were  for  lesser  crimes,  such 
as  truancy,  incorrigibility,  petty  theft,  and 
so  on. 

Now.  are  we  to  suppose  that  these  vast 
numbers   of   youngsters   suddenly   made   up 
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their  minds  to  break  the  law.  to  be  "bad"? 
Well,  of  course,  to  ask  the  question  is  to 
answer  It.  These  kinds  do  not  simply  choose 
to  be  bad.  Their  behavior  reflects  something 
new  in  our  society.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
behavioral  problem  that  we  face  In  the 
United  States  at  this  time  reflects  weaknesses 
in  our  social  institutions,  weaknesses  In  the 
social  structure,  to  which  every  youngster  Is 
exposed.  This  Is  why  the  problem  Is  of  major 
concern  to  everyone  and  to  the  Congress. 
Perhaps  I  can  demonstrate  what  I  mean. 

If  we  are  to  relate  weaknesses  of  the  social 
structure  or  of  our  inatlttitlons  to  delin- 
quency, we  have  to  discuss  causation  of  de- 
linquency. Everybody  thinks  he  knows  why 
delinquents  are  delinquent,  that  It  Is  due 
to  alcoholism,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  old 
man  has  ceased  to  take  his  children  out  to 
the  woodshed,  or  to  lack  of  playgrounds  or 
to  poverty,  or  TV.  or  crime  comics. 

Many  of  these  factors  have  some  relation- 
ships but  they  certainly  are  not  In  any  sense 
the  cause  of  delinquency  and  it  hurts  our 
program,  obstructs  public  action  In  the  field, 
to  say  that  any  one  thing  is  the  cause,  for 
example,  failure  of  fathers  to  punish  their 
children  sufficiently.  If  this  is  the  cause, 
then  we  need  only  get  every  father  out 
whipping  the  tar  out  of  Junior  and  this  ends 
the  problem.  Of  course,  this  Is  not  so.  To 
say  that  It  Is  permits  us  to  evade  the  pro- 
foundly difficult  social  engineering  which  we 
have  to  undertake  If  wc  are  going  to  effec- 
tively reduce  delinquency. 

What  are  the  basic  causative  factors?  No 
one  who  has  worked  In  the  field  intensively 
for  20  years  as  I  have,  would  be  foolish 
enough  to  say  that  It  U  easy  to  explain  the 
causation  of  delinquency.  The  combination 
of  causes  varies  for  every  youngster,  but  I 
believe  there  are  basic  modern  social  condi- 
tions and  basic  universal  psychological  fac- 
tors, which  we  can  underteand.  and  which 
underlie  all  of  todays  delinquency,  except 
perhaps  that  of  the  youngster  with  the  brain 
lesion  because  of  disease  or  accident. 

There  are  tw  o  basic  f acU :  The  first  Is  that 
every  joungster  has  to  grow  up  emotionally 
as  well  as  intellectually,  physically,  and 
socially  and  that  falltire  to  grow  up  emo- 
tionally predisposes  him  to  delinquent  be- 
havior. The  second  fact  is  that  industriali- 
zation and  the  machine  have  eliminated 
many  of  the  automatic  aids  to  emotional 
growth,  which  had  been  traditional  through- 
out history. 

These  are  the  two  factors;  One.  the  neces- 
sity for  emotional  growth;  two,  the  fact  that 
the  changes  in  our  society  have  eliminated 
automatic  aids  to  that  emotional  growth. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  short  paragraph 
from  my  statement: 

"It  must  be  remembered  that  no  Infant 
Is  born  a  finished  product.  On  the  contrary. 
every  baby  sUxrls  life  as  a  little  savage.  He  is 
equipped  among  other  things  with  organs 
and  muscles  3ver  which  he  has  no  contrril, 
•with  an  tirge  for  self-preservation,  with  ag- 
gressive drlvci .  and  emotions  like  anger,  fear. 
and  love,  over  which  likewise  he  has  prac- 
tically no  cortrol.  He  is  completely  selfish 
and  self-centtred  He  wants  what  we  wants 
when  he  wants  It— his  bottle,  his  mother's 
attention,  hbi  playmate's  toy.  his  uncle's 
watch.  Deny  those  wants  and  he  seethes 
with  rage  and  aggression  which  would  be 
murderous  w(!re  he  not  bo  helpless.  He  is 
dirty,  he  has  no  manners,  no  shame,  no  re- 
spect for  persons  or  property,  no  conscience, 
no  morals,  no  knowledge,  no  skills." 

I  am  describing  all  newborn  Infants  here. 
I  am  sure  the  description  Is  accurate  because 
of  my  observations  of  my  own  children  and 
grandchildren  All  babies  start  out  with  in- 
finite capacity  'or  love,  but  also  for  hate, 
anger,  envy,  ajgresslon.  and  so  on.  The  in- 
stinctive, primitive  behavior  of  all  chldren 
when  frustrated  is  delinquent  behavior. 
Since  frustrat.on  Is  continuous  and  Inevlta- 
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ble  from  the  moment  of  tairh  on.  childrm 
have  to  be  led  out  of  this  instinctive  anti- 
social behavior. 

The  effective  means  of  leadmi:  youngsters 
out  of  completely  self-cent^-red  and  de.n- 
quent  behavior  are  intelligent  use  of  au- 
thority coupled  with  satisfaction  of  their 
basic  emotional  needs  These  are  the  need 
for  love,  for  emotional  security,  for  belone- 
Ing;  the  need  for  feellntrs  of  competence  ade- 
quacy and  for  recognition;  the  need  for  new- 
experience;  and  the  need  for  increasinK  in- 
dependence. These  are  perhaps  the  basic 
emotional  needs  which,  if  met.  encourage  a 
youngster  to  give  up  gradually  and  slow- 
ly— it  is  a  difficult  procees  for  every  child — to 
give  up  his  selfish  and  aggressive  behavior 
little  by  little,  and  to  develop  his  conscience 
so  that  he  eventually  controls  himself. 

He  will  do  this  in  response  to  effective 
meeting  of  these  basic  needs,  particularly 
the  need  for  love,  the  need  to  feel  wanted. 
This  is  true  of  all  youngsters  and  must  have 
been  true  through  most  of  human  history. 
The  youngster  who  makes  the  headlines,  who 
kills  old  men  wantonly  whom  he  does  not 
even  know,  the  boys  that  lead  the  gangs  in 
the  big  city  slums,  tliese  boys  are  likely  to  be 
the  sort  of  youngsters  who  have  not  had 
basic  love  In  the  home,  do  not  belong,  have 
been  rejected,  who  have  had  no  encourage- 
ment to  overcome  this  instinctively  selfish 
behavior,  to  gain  self-control. 

W^hat  I  want  to  bring  out  is  that  these 
emotional  needs  are  typical  of  all  himianlty, 
they  are  typical  of  humanity  in  the  past, 
they  are  typical  of  humanity  today,  and  in 
the  future.  The  emotionsJ  needs  have  not 
changed,  but  the  world  in  which  those  needs 
are  met  has  been  transformed.  The  change 
in  the  situation  today  as  compared  with  20 
years  ago,  50  years  ago,  with  the  preauto- 
moblle  era.  particularly,  is  the  change  in  the 
environment  in  which  youngsters  grow  up. 
This  change  I  think  explains  today's  in- 
crease  in   delinquent  behavior. 

The  home  cannot  do  everything.  The 
family  cannot  do  the  whole  Job.  These  in- 
stitutions do  not  exist  in  a  vacuum.  They 
are   products  of  their  society. 

Prior  to  the  automobile  there  were  plenty 
of  adults  who  had  never  been  10  miles  away 
from  the  place  in  which  tliey  were  born. 
The  community,  the  neighborhood,  was  a 
self-contained  unit  in  which  the  family  and 
the  school  and  the  church  really  did  provide 
the  totality  of  life  for  the  children.  The 
clan-family — not  only  the  parents,  tlie 
mothers  and  fathers — but  the  grandparents 
and  aunts  and  uncles  and  cousins — all  exer- 
cised Influence  and  control  over  the  young- 
ster and  helped  meet  his  emotional  needs. 
The  same  thing  was  true  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  neighborhood  was  a  replica  of 
the  tribe.  Youngsters  grew  up  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  lady  next  door  might  feel 
Just  as  much  responsibility  for  the  behavior 
of  the  youngster  as  his  own  parents. 

Vocational  training  was  an  automatic 
thing  because  every  child  had  tc  chop  wood, 
fill  the  lamps,  beat  rugs,  cook,  carry  out  the 
ashes,  feed  the  chickens,  and  all  the  other 
chores  that  were  essential  to  the  daily  sur- 
vival of  the  family.  These  chores  led  to  a 
lot  of  rebellion  when  a  youne-pter  wanted  to 
play  baseball,  but  they  gave  him  trt-mcndous 
psychological  satisfaction  because  he  meant 
something  to  his  family  and  society.  At  the 
same  time  they  taught  him  habits  of  work 
skills,  and  respect  for  things. 

Now  all  this  has  changed.  Industrial- 
ization has  eliminated  the  clan  family  and 
very  largely  broken  do^wn  the  neighborhood 
The  controls  of  the  neighborhood  over  its 
children  are  gone  because  John  can  get  in 
his  car  and  drive  to  where  he  Is  unknown 
and  do  things  that  he  would  never  do  where 
he  Is  known.  In  the  preautomobile  days  if 
the  parents  were  missing  or  ineffectual,  there 
might  be  an  atmt  or  a  neighbor  to  meet  a 
youngster's  needs.  Now.  these  people  are 
nonexistent.     If  there  is  a  grandnn.  ther  she 


!;v«s  In  Florida  and  the  aunt  lives  here  in 
Washington,  or  m  Japan  with  a  Govern- 
met.t  Job, 

One  even  more  serious  loss  in  terrn'^  of 
helping  a  youngster  to  satisfy  his  emoti  ^nal 
needs  aiid  of  controlling  his  behavior  is  the 
father's  gradual  moving  out  of  tlie  l;onie 
over  the  last  half  century.  Because  this  is 
BO  serious  I  want  to  read  what  a  psychiatr:? t 
in  New  York.  Dr.  Milman.  ■who  has  worked 
with  children  of  all  economic  leveis  for  mativ 
years,  has  said  about  it. 

"Probably  the  single  mo^t  im;inrtant  in- 
fluence on  young  people  today  is  the  fact 
that  the  home  is  almost  exclusively  domi- 
nated by  the  mother.  Father  is  away  from 
home  all  day — and  frequently  evenings  t^oo  - 
with  the  result  that  virtually  the  entire 
function  of  bringing  up  children  is  left  to 
mother.  The  father  has  lost  status  in  the 
home,  and  no  matter  how  effective  and  suc- 
cessful he  may  be  in  business  or  socially,  his 
children  generally  see  him  in  a  rather  passive 
and  not  very  sharply  defined  role.  It  is  the 
mother  who  dominates  in  alniost  every  case, 
and  in  some  Instances  the  fatlier  has  abdi- 
cated almost  completely." 
Then  she  goes  on  to  say; 
"The  most  severe  result  of  this  trend  is  in 
the  extent  to  which  it  accentuate?  effeminate 
tendencies  in  boys.  Even  where  there  arc  no 
such  drastic  results,  however,  its  effect  is  felt 
on  most  normal  children.  Boys  do  not  see  a 
strong  father  after  whom  to  pattern  them- 
selves. They  cannot  identify  with  tl.eir 
mothers.  As  a  result  they  tend  to  be  passive 
about  almost  eventhmg.  They  do  not  want 
to  work  too  bard,  or  to  worry,  particularly 
since  they  have  no  strong  leelmp  about  their 
future  role  in  life.  Insofar  as  girls  are  con- 
cerned, since  they  tend  to  pattern  them-^elves 
alter  their  mothers,  tl:iey  are  likely  to  perpet- 
uate the  dominant  role  of  the  mother" 

This  Is  a  factor  which  anybody  who  works 
with  boys  in  training  schools  recognizes  to  be 
a  very  real  one.  I  once  served  a?  a  house 
parent  in  a  trainine  schiwl  in  Minnesota. 
Every  boy  in  my  cot: acre — and  there  were  .^3 
of  them  whose  records  I  knew  intimately — 
had  a  ba.Eic  problem  of  unsatisfactory  rela- 
tionships with  one  or  both  parents  Very 
often  the  father  was  the  weak  unsatisfac- 
t  ry  .iiaracter  in  one  way  or  another  and  the 
\tf-\.,\i.,v  of  tlie  boys  in  varlouf  whys  were 
reflectiuns  of  that  unsatisfactory  relation- 
ship. 

1  said  earlier  that  this  problem  extends  far 
beyond  the  recognized  delinquent.  To  sup- 
port that  statement.  I  want  to  read  tC'  you 
from  a  report  I  am  sure.  Senator,  you  are 
intimately  familiar  with.  That  is  the 
K::  ke:-.d  rejV'rt  on  the  breakdown  of  m.oraie 
among  our  scjldiers  who  were  tAken  pri.'-oners 
in  Korea.  This  is  the  U.S.  Army  report 
whicli   Kmkead   has   sum.marized. 

One  sf>eaker  quoted  in  that  report  is 
MaJ.  Clarence  L.  Anderson,  a  doctor  who 
was  himself  a  prisoner  from  1950  to  the  end 
.  f  t;,p  v,  ir  ar.d  who  received  tlie  Distin- 
ct..i-i.ti;  6(  r^ice  Cross  lor  rouiidmg  up  the 
Alio  r..-,  r.  V.  ■  v.i.ced  at 
of  then:,  ai.ci  t  r  re; 
though  It  Hi,.;.;  lis  < 
from  Dr    Ai.rt  r:,   n 

"It  is  a  iad  fact,  but  It  is  a  fact,  that  the 
men  wii^  were  captured  m  large  groups  early 
in  the  war  often  became  unntaitagtable. 
They  refused  to  obey  orders,  and  tliey  cursed 
and  sometimes  struck  ulficers  who  tried  to 
deforce  orders.  Naturally,  the  chaos  wajs 
encourajred  by  the  Commurilsts.  who  told  the 
captives  Immediately  after  they  were  taken 
that  rank  no  longer  existed  among  them — 
that  they  were  all  equal  as  simple  prisoners 
of  war  released  from  capitalist  bondace.  At 
first,  the  badly  wounded  suffered  most  On 
the  marches  back  from  the  line  to  the  tem- 
pt'rary  holding  camps,  castialties  on  litters 
were  ofl-en  callously  abandoned  beside  the 
road.  Able-bodied  prisoners  refused  to  carry 
them,  even  when   their  officers  conimanded 
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them  to  do  so.  If  a  Communist  guard  or- 
dered a  Utter  ahouldered,  oxir  men  obeyed: 

otherwise  the  wounded  were  left  to  die.  On 
the  march.  In  the  temporary  camps,  and  In 
the  permanent  ones,  the  strong  regularly 
took  food  from  the  weak." 

These  were  American  soldiers.  These  were 
not  delinquents. 

"There  was  no  discipline  to  prevent  It. 
Many  men  were  sick,  and  these  men.  In.stead 
of  being  helped  and  nursed  by  the  others, 
were  ignored,  or  worse.  Dysentery  was  com- 
mon, and  it  made  some  men  too  weak  to 
walk.  On  winter  nights,  helpless  men  with 
dysentery  were  rolled  outside  the  huts  by 
their  comrades,  and  left  to  die  in  the  cold  " 

Mr.  Kinkead  writes  that  what  struck 
Major  Anderson  most  forcibly  was  the  al- 
most universal  Inability  of  the  prisoners  to 
adjust  to  a  primitive  situation.  'They 
lacked  the  old  Yankee  resourcefulness,"  he 
Bald.  '"This  was  partly — but  only  partly,  I 
believe — the  result  of  the  psychic  shock  oi 
being  captured.  It  was  also,  I  think,  the 
result  of  some  new  failure  in  the  chlldhorxl 
and  adolescent  training  of  our  young  men — 
a  new  softness." 

I  read  this  to  emphasize  what  I  am  ab- 
solutely certain  Is  true,  that  what  we  call 
delinquency  la  the  overt  reaction  of  a 
limited  jjortlon  of  our  youngsters  to  weak- 
nesses in  our  society  which  affect  all  young- 
sters, and  I  think  this  demonstrates  it 

In  addition  to  the  loss  of  the  father  from 
the  home  we  have  broken  down  the  nei^ii- 
borhood.  Scarcely  less  than  the  ffunily  In 
Its  Influence  on  children,  the  nei^hborhoi>d 
has  suffered  from  the  effects  of  ladustruil- 
Izatlon.  In  fact,  the  automobile  has  ob- 
literated the  self-contained  neighborhood 
and.  bv  enabling  youth  on  the  farm  as  well 
as  in  the  cities  to  seek  recreation  in  the 
anonymity  of  distance,  has  practically  ended 
the  neighborhocxl's  control  over  children's 
behavior. 

This  la  a  worldwide  phenomenon  A 
United  Nations  report  released  in  1955  found 
a  frightening  increa-se  in  jtivenile  delin- 
quency throughout  the  world,  and  stated 
that  there  "seems  to  be  a  definite  relation- 
ship between  Industrialization  and  Juvenile 
delinquency  "  A  Turkish  offl-ial  visiting 
the  United  States  in  1954  to  study  our  pro- 
grams for  the  control  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency stated  that  until  the  recent 
widespread  industrialization  of  the  pre- 
dominantly village  life  of  his  country 
Turkey  had  so  little  juvenile  delinquency 
that  the  language  had  no  word  for  this 
phenomenon.  He  told  the  US  Senate  Sub- 
committee To  Investigate  Juvei.iie  Delin- 
quency: 

"In  the  past,  the  child  was  protected  and 
guided  by  the  pattern  of  village  life,  which 
was  also  a  kind  of  family  society  •  •  • 
Everybody  knew  everybody  else  and  felt  a 
responsibility  for  what  any  child  did  With 
modernization  that  sense  of  responsibility 
broke  down." 

This  Is  a  perfect  description  of  what  has 
happened  in  American  society  Every 
youngster  to  some  degree  is  affected  by  this 
lack   of   Interest   and   lack  of  supervision 

Senator  Morse.  May  I  interrupt  to  supple- 
ment that  by  saying  when  I  was  in  India  in 
1957.  I  talked  to  some  of  the  Indian  Judges 
and  many  of  the  lawyers  and  observed  some 
of  the  court  proceedings  I  was  surprised 
at  the  number  of  Judges  that  commented 
to  me  about  their  concern  as  to  what  was 
happening  to  the  youth  In  India  In  the  big 
cities. 

Now.  if  there  Is  any  society  that  is  based 
on  the  village  pattern  and  the  nelghborh^xxl 
pattern  It  Is  the  Indian  society  and  yet  they 
were  pointing  out  how  this  was  breaking 
down  In  larger  cities.  Calcutta,  Delhi.  Bom- 
bay, Madras,  and  other  cities,  confronting 
them  with  an  Increase  In  Juvenile  delin- 
quency  that  heretofore  had   not  existed 


And  I  think  you  are  quite  right  when  yoa 
point   out   this   Is  a  worldwide   pattern. 

Mr.  ELi.i>fasTON.  Indeed  it  Is.  sir. 

For  many  youngsters  and  for  many  adults. 
of  course,  the  neighborhood  link  Is  now 
broken.  Tlie  neighbor  next  door  Is  a 
stranger.  Though  there  aire  millions  more  of 
us  than  ever  before  and  we  live  more  cloeely 
packed  together,  our  children  are  orphaned 
from  the  adult  world  as  never  before  They 
have  lost  ".hereby  the  models  for  Imitation, 
the  masters  to  teach  them  an  infinite 
variety  of  skills,  the  deep  satisfaction  of 
their  sense  of  belonging,  and  nelghborhrxxi 
control  over  their  behavior 

This  seeTis  to  me  to  be  a  problem  of  such 
serlou?nesf.  in  the  light  of  the  whole  his- 
tory of  humanity  prior  to  the  automobile, 
that  I  wonder  that  there  has  not  been  fuller 
recognition  of  what  the  loss  of  the  neighbor- 
hood means.  You  remember  the  Greek 
poUs.  or  c;ty.  state  That  social  and  politi- 
cal organization  explains  why  .Athens  was  so 
magnificent  a  civilization  Every  one  par- 
ticipated 1  1  every  aspect  of  city  life  through 
the  polls.  In  this  rich  and  full  life  children 
grew  up.  '.n  our  own  preautomobUe  culture, 
children  were  constantly  under  the  shadow 
of  adults  because  of  the  neighborhood  To- 
day, the  neighborhood  has  largely  disap- 
peared Y  jungsters  are  pu.shed  off  on  their 
•  )wn  age  i,T0up.  all  immature  and  inade- 
quate. They  are  not  capable  of  making  wise 
decisions.  Not  only  do  too  many  of  them 
lack  the  guidance  and  control  of  the  father 
.md  even  of  the  mother,  but  they  do  not 
.have  the  nelghborhcxxl  adults — the  grocer, 
t.^e  smith,  the  carpenter,  the  tavernkeeper, 
the  minister  or  priest — under  whose  shadow 
they  can  grow  up  and  from  whom  they  can 
acquire  th?  skills,  the  ideas,  the  values 
which  togp'.her  constitute  the  culture 

In  the  destruction  of  close  adult-child  re- 
lationships, we  have  broken  the  major  link 
for  the  transmission  of  our  culture. 

I  have  time  for  Just  one  more  of  the  ma- 
jor effects  of  Industrialization  on  the  socliil 
structure  wiilch  contributes  to  delinquency — 
there  are  miny  others  of  course — namely  the 
:  fis  of  .-automatic  vocational  training 
thr'  ugh  daily  chores  Electric  lights,  stoves, 
and  ■washers,  oil  and  gas  furnaces,  vacuum 
cleaners,  prepared  fo<'.>d.  and  what  not  have 
done  away  with  the  dally  chores  of  house- 
keeping ^.■obody  is  born  with  skills.  ncH 
b<.)<ly  is  born  with  a  sen.se  of  responsibility, 
these  thln^M  are  learned.  But  we  have  taken 
away  the  major  tool  to  teach  these  things. 
the  automatic  tool,  evolved  inevitability,  be- 
cause In  Older  to  survive  man  had  to  use 
every  tool  that  was  available  Children 
could  perf  rm  indispensable  chores  so  they 
learned  skills,  habits  of  work,  respect  for  ma- 
terials, and   self-respect  automatically. 

I  would  not  agree  there  Is  as  much  delin- 
quency In  the  rural  areas  as  In  the  slum*. 
but  there  Is  a  great  deal  and  It  Is  partly  a 
reflection  of  this  same  problem. 

In  view  of  such  deprivations  and  frustra- 
tion of  children  and  their  basic  needs — and  I 
have  cited  out  a  few  of  many — It  Is  perhaps 
no  wonder  "hat  some  of  our  adolescents  drift 
into  gangs,  break  school  windows  and  street 
lights,  race  souped-up  cars,  experiment  with 
liquor,  drugs,  and  mass  sex  parties,  steal. 
destroy,  an 3  even  kill.  "The  more  the  drive 
toward  life  is  thwarted,  the  stronger  is  the 
drive  toward  destruction."  writes  one  psy- 
chologist. 

Andi  If  anybody  questions  that  statement 
let  him  look  inside  himself.  Again  I  say 
that  the  recognized  delinquent  Is  not  some- 
one different  from  us.  He  is  ourselves  sub- 
jected to  pressures  that  were  greater  than 
thrjse  we  'vere  subjected  to  and  with  less 
supports  than  we  enjoyed.  Furthermore, 
none  of  us  no  matter  how  long  we  live,  get 
wholly  rid  Df  the  hostility  and  violence  that 
He  beneath  the  surface  of  each  of  us  ready 
to  break  ojt  in  the  violence  that  fills  the 
headlines  every  day— violence  In  connection 


with  strikes,  schools,  housing    elections,  and 
what  nut. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  that  the  de- 
linquent Is  someone  apart  and  ln.'erl(jr 

I  believe,  then,  that  to  understand  tfxlay'B 
delinquency,  we  need  to  understand  these 
two  fundamental  facts:  That  every  child 
needs  to  grow  out  of  delinquent  behavior 
by  giving  up  emotionally;  and  that  indus- 
trialization has.  without  our  realizing  it.  de- 
prived us  of  several  automatic  aids  U^  emo- 
tional maturing  This  permits  us  to  see  the 
problem  In  perspective,  to  see  that  vastly 
more  Is  Involved  than  getting  rid  of  crime 
comics,  for  example,  or  even  of  restoring  the 
woodshed. 

In  the  light  of  this  broader  perspective, 
how  are  we  going  to  reduce  delinquency? 
The  traditional  approach  has  been  to  sug- 
gest more  services  It  has  been  said  to  this 
committee,  "let  us  have  demonstration 
projects." 

I  strongly  believe  in  more  and  better  serv- 
ices and  In  demonstration  projects  But  how 
can  demonstration  projects  hop>e  to  change 
the  attitudes  and  understandings  of  all 
adults  and  all  parents  with  respect  to  the 
needs  of  the  children  which  they  are  falling 
to  meet?  Demonstration  projects,  will  ni>t 
do  this.  It  seems  to  me  that  at  bottom  the 
answer  to  the  delinquency  problem — and  I 
wrote  this  10  years  ago — Is  education,  educa- 
tion first  of  all  of  everybody,  the  elimination 
of  our  well-nigh  universal  peychologlcal  il- 
literacy. 

We  have  understood  that  youngsters  have 
to  grow  up  physically  and  mentally,  have  to 
be  aided  to  grow  up  In  these  ways,  that  they 
have  to  grow  up  socially  and  morally  and 
spiritually,  though  we  are  Tirgettlng  these 
latter  necessities. 

But  we  have  never  realized  that  children 
have  to  grow  up  emotionally  and  that  they 
need  aid  In  this.  In  the  development  of  self- 
control  through  the  satisfaction  of  their 
basic  emotional  needs. 

It  seems  to  me,  leaving  aside  the  spiritual 
and  moral  problem  which  underlies  all  else 
and  Is  related  to  the  things  I  am  talking 
about  here,  that  If  we  are  going  to  be  con- 
cerned about  doing  something  constructive 
and  large  scale,  long  range.  In  the  reduction 
of  delinquency,  our  first  responsibility  Is  edu- 
cation to  reduce  the  psychological  Illiteracy 
of  otir  people 

How  do  we  go  about  thU  staggering  task  of 
universal  education'  The  first  need  U 
leadership.  People  that  have  positions  of  in- 
fiuence  and  power  have  to  stand  up  and  tell 
our  people  what  the  score  Is,  what  our  In- 
dustrial society  Is  unwittingly  doing  to  harm 
our  youngsters.  This  has  not  been  said, 
though  the  moat  Influential  voices  In  the 
country  should  be  saying  It. 

Secondly,  of  course,  the  role  of  the  schoole 
In  the  psychological  education  of  our  people 
Is  obvious.  If  we  could  get  our  teachers  to 
understand  why  they  themselves  behave  a« 
they  do  we  would  be  well  on  our  way.  Self- 
understanding  Is  the  only  door  to  under- 
standing of  others  or  to  teaching  others  to 
understand  themselves. 

This  Is  why  training  teachers,  particu- 
larly those  In  kindergarten  and  the  early 
grades.  In  the  ABC's  of  human  motivation 
and  behavior  is  so  lu-gently  needed.  Thla 
win  not  be  easy;  It  takes  more  than  word* 
and  lectures.  This  learning  Is  a  matter  of 
emotional  growth.  But  words  can  help  a 
great  deal,  and  if  people  learn  the  words, 
after  a  while  they  may  suddenly  understand 
what  drives  them  to  behave  as  they  do  and 
so  what  are  the  needs  and  motivations  of 
others. 

If  we  can  get  our  teachers  to  understand 
something  about  human  behavior  then  these 
insights  would  be  more  surely  transmitted 
to  the  new  generation  than  In  any  other 
way. 

Realistically  and  In  terms  of  what  this 
committee  Is  interested    in  and   what  Con- 
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gress  might  do  at  this  time.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  educallon  of  one  particular  group 
offers  a  tremendous  opportunity.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  many  people  who  work  w'th 
children  In  trouble.  They  are  police  officers, 
probation  ofBct-rs,  Juvenile  court  Judges. 
county  attorney?.  Institutional  st-^ff  of  all 
kinds,  detention  home  staff,  parole  i-ffirer?, 
they  are  welfare  workers  In  many  categories. 
they  are  visiting  nurses.  The  value,  the 
effectiveness  of  all  these  people  depends 
largely  upon  how  well  they  understand  why  a 
youngster  gets  out  of  line,  why  he  behaves 
that  way,  and  consequently  what  the  con- 
structive way  of  handling  him  Is.  Under- 
standing does  not  mean  they  are  going  to 
change  him  In  every  Instance,  but  their 
chances  of  contributing  to  a  change  In  his 
attitude  and  behavior  will  be  vastly  greater 
If  they  have  some  understanding  of  his 
behavior. 

These  are  the  people  that  we  can  begin 
with,  these  are  the  people  that  need  educa- 
tion moet  urgently,  and  for  whom  training 
will  pay  the  biggest  dividends  In  the  reduc- 
tion of  delinquency. 

In  1963.  we  set  up  our  delinquency  control 
project  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  In 
1956,  we  launched  our  training  program  for 
police  and  probation  officers  working  with 
youngsters  Tlie  Juvenile  officers'  Institute 
runs  for  10  weeks  every  summer  It  Involves 
210  hours  of  chissroom  work  and  10  days  of 
field  work.  Officers  come  from  all  over  the 
State,  small  dr-partments  and  big  depart- 
ments; they  have  come  from  North  Dakota, 
Wisconsin,  Texas.  Indiana.  Ohio.  Illinois,  and 
North  Carolina.  We  copied  our  Institute 
from  the  delinquency  control  Institute  at 
the  University  of  Southern  California  I 
understand  there  Is  a  third  Institute  at  the 
University  of  Arizona. 

To  give  you  iin  Illustration  of  what  this 
training  can  mean,  one  officer,  t.he  only  one 
who  wore  a  un'Jorm,  came  In  with  a  very 
belligerent  expression.  It  seemed  obvious 
that  he  was  there  to  remind  us  that  molly- 
coddling kids  was  no  answer,  telling  us, 
"You  have  to  b«^  tough  "  After  3  weeks  he 
stopped  wearing  his  uniforms.  After  6 
weeks  he  said,  "Mr.  Elllngston.  I  begin  to 
get  the  point  tnd  now  my  F"'ot>lem  is  to 
educate  my  department ." 

I  am  talking  about  the  value  of  practical 
training  In  why  kids  behave  as  they  do,  how 
you  control  them  construcUvely,  how  you 
treat  them,  how  police  officers  should  Inter- 
view youngsters,  how  to  work  with  other 
community  agencies  to  control  delinquency 
and  to  prevent  It,  what  the  legal  aspects  of 
the  problem  are.  We  also  have  a  course  on 
public  speaking  because  these  are  the  people 
that  have  to  get  up  and  tell  the  conununlty, 
the  church  groups,  the  service  clubs,  the 
PTA's.  how  to  do  this  Job.  what  Is  Involved 
In  It. 

A  year  after  cur  officer  graduat«3  he  wrote 
us  to  say: 

"I  can't  begin  to  tell  you  how  much  good 
the  Juvenile  officers  Institute  did  me.  not 
only  In  my  woik  and  with  my  department, 
but  In  my  own  home,  with  my  children." 

He  also  Informed  us  that  when  he  grad- 
uated from  the  course  he  went  home  and 
called  together  his  neighbors,  the  parents  of 
the  children  h:s  children  played  with,  and 
persuaded  them  to  share  with  him  In  super- 
vising leisure  time  acUvlUes  for  tlielr 
children. 

The  parents  ran  the  program  as  volunteers 
for  2  years.  By  that  time  their  project  had 
extended  to  the  whole  town  so  they  hired 
professional  staff  full  time  to  run  it  with 
the  continued  volunteer  help  of  fathers  and 
mothers. 

This  illustrates  what  you  can  do  by  giving 
people  of  good  will  some  understanding  of 
human  behavior,  of  the  problems  of  children 
In  our  society,  and  of  the  responsibilities  of 
every  adult  and  every  parent  in  meeting 
them. 


This  Is  where  I  tMnk  our  education  .shouM 
beeln.  It  should  begin  with  p<illce  officers, 
with  probation  and  paro>  agents.  Institu- 
tional personnel  and  the  other  frontline  staff 
Wi>rKing  with  children  m  tx'iiibie. 

With  refpect  to  probation  and  parole  off.- 
cers,  as  laie  as  10  yean;  ago  wf  had  hardly 
any  trained  officers  in  the  State.  Now  the 
probation  departments  in  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul  are  prf'fe.s.>;loniilly  stJifTed  and  of 
high  quality,  and  there  are  several  probation 
and  parole  agents  who  are  graduates  of 
schools  of  social  work  In  the  State  service. 
However,  the  need  for  probation  officers  far 
outruns  the  supply  of  social  work  M  A  s  so 
we  have  had  to  develop  other  types  of 
training. 

In  1955,  the  Minnesota  Legislature  set  up 
an  interim  commission  on  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, adult  crime,  and  corrections,  of 
which  I  happen  to  be  the  executive  secretary. 
The  commission  was  continued  In  1957  and 
seems  likely  to  be  continued  again  this  year. 

As  a  result  of  Its  inve6tlgatl<..n  of  the  total 
problem,  the  commission  concluded  that 
sufficient  trained  probation  officers  t^)  serve 
every  Juvenile  court  in  Minnesota  are  Indis- 
pensable to  help  reduce  delinquency.  On  Its 
recommendation,  the  legislature  despite  Its 
economy -mindedness  appropriated  $671,000 
for  a  statewide  probation  program  This 
may  be  "peanuts"  In  Washington,  but  is  tre- 
mendous to  us.  The  act  requires  that  every 
new  officer  hired  must  have  passed  the  State 
civil  service  examination. 

This  Is  a  tie-in  between  training  and  prac- 
tical application.  The  State  1«  authorized 
to  hire  15  new  probation -parole  agents  1  and 
7  agents  II  or  supervisors.  It  seems  likely 
that  10  of  the  new  parole  agents  I  will  at- 
tend the  Juvenile  officers  Institute  for  train- 
ing this  summer.  If  they  do  they  will  go 
out  on  the  Job  with  a  gcxitd  deal  more  feki.l 
and  understanding  than  they  would  other- 
wise have. 

Senator  Morsk.  I  am  familiar  with  those 
two  pamphlet*  to  which  you  have  referred 
and  without  objection  I  would  like  to  have 
them  filed  with  the  committee,  not  part  of 
the  record,  but  as  exhibits  for  our  file  so 
they  will  be  available  for  us  In  executive 
conamlttee  discussions. 

Mr.  Eu-iNGSTON  What  we  would  like  to 
do  at  the  university  in  connection  with  this 
Juvenile  Officers  Institute — and  we  could  run 
this  vtlthout  Ford  Foundation  aid,  tlie  Ford 
people  came  out  in  1957.  paid  half  the  costs, 
now  they  pay  the  total  c<*t  of  that  program 
because  they  think  it  valuable — Is  to  Include 
not  only  probation  and  parole  agent*  with 
the  police  officers,  but  also  Juvenile  court 
Judges  and  county  attorneys.  No  Judge 
would  need  a  10-week  course,  but  we  believe 
they  oould  use  2  weeks  ven.-  intensive  tr.-iin- 
Ing  at  the  university  on  behavior,  on  court 
operations,  on  relations  with  other  agencies, 
etc. 

We  should  like  also  to  train  welfare  work- 
ers who  around  the  State  have  Inevitably  to 
do  with  delinquent  children.  Very  few  of 
them  have  social  work  M  A  s  We  cnn  give 
them  training  In  several  weeks  which  would 
make  them  a  lot  more  efficient  and  more  val- 
uable than  they  are. 

This  seems  to  be  the  fruitful  approach  to 
help  to  meet  this  immense  sc>cial  problem 
that  affects  all  children.  Incidentally.  I 
would  like  to  make  one  point :  Service  by  it- 
self is  not  worth  a  hoot.  You  cannot  do 
anything  for  anybody.  The  only  thing  of 
value  Is  to  help  others  to  do  something  for 
themselves,  to  help  them  solve  their  own 
problenis. 

We  have  to  get  away  from  this  concept  of 
Just  pouring  out  services  as  such.  We  have 
to  find  ways  of  revitalizing  neighb-arhoods, 
the  plain  citizens  are  helped  and  guided  into 
serving  their  own  kids  and  the  neighbor- 
hood kids  and  in  so  doing  suddenly  discover 
that  theirs  is  a  neighborhood  and  they  have 
revitalized  the  values  that  have  been  lost 
through  Industrialization. 


S.;.  this  type  of  training  tJiat  I  am  talking 
of  m  relation  to  the  Juvenile  Officers  liisti- 
tute  seems  uj  nie  to  be  the  crucial  type  of 
trainlTig.  Sure,  we  have  to  have  profession- 
als luid  qaaimed  people  to  do  demonstration 
proje<-ts,  but  it  is  vastly  more  imj^sriant  to 
have  every  police  department  have  somelxxiy 
with  training  to  handle  little  Johnny  around 
the  corner.  So  with  the  pr^  '■>,-.ti  •:.  •  "jcer 
and  the  Institutional  people  who  have  prac- 
tically no  training,  these  are  the  people  we 
have  to  start  with.  Then  demonstration 
projects  are  perfectly  sound. 

For  13  years  I  was  in  charge  of  the  youth 
authority  program  for  the  Ar\.c-r.c:.v:  L.;jw  In- 
stitute. We  set  it  up  in  California  and  many 
other  States  and  here  m  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  I  think  it  if  a  very  p  xxl  thing. 
But  the  longer  I  worked  on  that  jwoject.  the 
more  doubtful  I  became  of  the  wisdom  of 
setting  up  youth  authorities  without  person- 
nel.    They  were  not  avrulable 

What  Is  the  good  of  a  project,  sound  as  it 
may  be.  unless  you  have  people  that  can 
administer  it? 

We  are  not  going  to  get  M  A  "s.  we  do  not 
want  MA  's  for  many  of  these  ]x>sitlons.  An 
M  A  as  a  cottage  parent  In  a  training  school 
IS  a  waste  of  time  and  would  pwobably  have 
the  wrong  approach.  The  cottage  parent 
should  have  understanding  of  himself  and 
therefore  of  the  children,  of  how  to  handle 
the  kids,  S.>me  f>eopie  cannot  learn  that  if 
they  Ine  to  be  a  hundred,  but  the  great 
majority  can.  This  we  have  discovered  in 
practical  work.  This  Is  where  trai.nlng 
should  begin,  and  I  do  not  think  that  liny- 
thmg  else  that  the  Government  could  do 
would  be  worth  10  cents  if  it  falls  to  heip 
pn:iMde  U.e  people  who  can  do  these  Jobs. 
May  I  say  that  Federal  aid  for  demonstration 
pri.i;ect*  a. one  will  mfike  so  little  im.pact  on 
the  immense  problem  tl^at  It  m^ay  foreclose 
future  Federal  action  to  aid  training  of  per- 
sonnel. The  tendency  may  be  to  say  that 
Federal  funds  are  wasted  In  the  effort  to 
control  delinquency. 

A  demr  lift  ration,  presumably.  Is  of  a  pro- 
gram that  you  want  adopted  all  throush 
your  SUite  If  it  is  going  to  be  so  adopt^'d 
there  have  \^>  be  ;>eo]);e  locally  who  uiider- 
stand  the  problem  and  who  can  be  taugl  t 
to  adnilnlster  the  demonstrated  project. 

There  L«  no  slick  answer  there  is  no  short 
cut.  there  Is  no  demonstration  that  is  going 
to  find  the  total  answer  to  this  universal 
social  problem.  Therelore.  the  thing  to  do  Is 
to  pet  ai^ross  to  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  people  working  daily  with  children,  the 
basic  unders'.indmgs  of  antlscxrlal  behavior 
and  how  to  clianpe  it. 

I  am  all  for  demonstration  projects,  pro- 
vided I  know  what  the  demon.^tration  proj- 
ect? are.  It  i.s  very  ea^y  to  say.  "Here  If  some 
Federal  money  and  would  it  not  be  nice  if 
we  had  this  little  project."  And  a  lot  of 
professional  people  get  together  and  cook  up 
something  of  interest  to  them  but  which 
doesn't  cc'iitribute  much  of  anything  to  help 
a  commtmlty  redvice  delinquency. 

T"^  ."select  pre  Jects  wisely.  I  believe  we  have 
t'"'  understJ=ind  the  nature  of  this  problem,  and 
lt«  cause  then  we  can  decide  how  well  the 
project  hit*  at  Uie  core  of  the  pr.^blem.  We 
have  to  have  perspective. 

Thirdly,  as  Judge  Long  quite  rightly 
pointed  out,  no  State  has  enough  essential 
services — police,  probation,  and  the  rest,  to 
work  with  children  who  are  already  delin- 
quent, tc  say  nothing  of  effective  preventive 
services.  Ongoing  projects  everywhere  need 
aid.  Also  they  need  trained  staff.  A  new 
probation  service  is  set  up.  Someone  says, 
"Well,  now,  we  have  a  probation  department 
and  the  situation  is  Jiist  as  bad  as  it  was 
before  we  had  that  probation  office."  Why? 
The  probation  officer  is  an  ex-dcputy  sheriff 
and  does  not  know  the  first  thing  about  the 
problem.  This  sets  back  the  whole  concept 
of  treatment.    Tliere  has  to  be  education. 
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Senator  MoRsr.  I  have  these  two  questions 
I  would  like  to  a«k,  based  upon  o\ir  earlier 
convtrsatlon   this   morning. 

Earlier  this  morning  Senator  Claek  raised 
the  point  in  regard  to  how  much,  after  ail. 
should  the  States  do  about  these  matters. 
and  I  think  we  shared  the  point  of  view 
that  the  States  should  do  all  they  possibly 
can. 

Mr.  EuLiNOSTON.  Pushed  to  the  very  limit; 
yes,  sir. 

Senator  Morsk.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the 
Federal  Government  also  has  a  share  of 
responsibility  in  regard  to  facing  this  prob- 
lem? 

Mr.  Ellimgston.  Sir,  It  seems  to  me  ba  I 
have  tried  to  analyze  It,  that  this  Is  really 
the  No.  1  national  problem,  more  so  than 
the  atomic  bomb.  Despite  all  the  platitudi- 
nous repetition,  our  youngsters  are  our  fu- 
ture, and  the  only  way  we  can  be  destroyed 
Is  from  inside.  This  Korean  story  indicates 
there  are  grave  weaknesses  in  our  social 
structure.  The  Federal  Government  has  got 
to  move  into  this  field.  Weaknesses  in  the 
social  structure  affect  every  youngster,  so 
you  move  on  delinquency  In  a  broad  attack 
because  It  helps  control  and  improve  insti- 
tutions and  situations  from  which  all  young- 
sters suffer. 

Senator  Morse.  Just  roughly,  what  would 
be  jo\a  division  of  funds  in  the  hypothetical 
situation  that  Senator  Clark  put  this  morn- 
ing? Out  of  $5  million  of  Federal  money, 
we  will  say  that  might  be  made  available, 
how  much  of  it  would  you  sp>end  for  train- 
ing and  how  much  would  you  spend  for 
research? 

Mr.  Kllingston.  Sir.  I  would  answer  that 
very  much  as  Judge  Long  did,  that  at  the 
very  minimum  there  should  be  4  to  1;  there 
should  be  a  minimum  of  M  million  for  the 
type  of  training  I  am  talking  about,  not 
demonstration  projects,  but  pushing  univer- 
sities to  do  thoee  things.  I  would  personally 
see  the  whole  $5  million  there,  but  there  Is 
real  value  to  demonstration  projects  prop- 
erly done  and  related  to  training,  so  4  to  1 
at  the  very  minimum.  There  should  be  at 
least  $4  million  for  training  out  of  *5  mil- 
lion. 

Senator  Morse.  Having  heard  your  entire 
testimony,  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much 
for  what  I  think  will  prove  to  be,  along 
with  Judge  Long's  testimony  this  morning, 
a  very,  very  valuable  contribution  to  our  ex- 
ecutive discussions. 

Senator  Clark.  First,  let  me  address  my 
expression  of  thanks  to  you.  Senator  Morse, 
for  being  chairman  while  I  was  called  to  two 
other  committee  meetings. 

I  have  leafed  through  your  testimony  and 
heard  the  last  part  of  It,  Mr.  Ellingston.  I 
would  like  to  share  the  commendation  which 
Senator  Morse  has  given  you  for  being  an 
extremely  helpful  and  useful  witness. 

I  have  a  few  specific  questions  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  which  I  do  not  think  will 
detain  you  long, 

I  note  with  interest  the  statistics  which 
you  cite  In  the  first  part  of  your  prepared 
statement  and  they  tend  to  agree  with  some 
testimony  which  I  thought  was  shocliing.  and 
perhaps  Inaccurate,  when  given  from  the 
representative  of  Big  Brothers  .Association  at 
a  hearing  last  week: 

It  was  then  testified  that  approximately 
20  percent  of  the  male  population  of  this 
country  would  have  been  arrested  by  the 
time  they  are  18.  That  seemed  to  me  to  be 
a  highly  extravagant  statement,  but  as  I 
look  at  the  figures  In  your  sUtement.  it 
seems  to  me  maybe  they  are  rlgh': 

Mr.  Elltncston  Would  have  been  ar- 
rested? 

Senator  Clark.  Would  have  been  arrested 

by  the  time  they  reach  their  ig-h  birthday. 

Mr.  Ellinoston.  Of  course    if  you  include 

traffic,   stirely.      And    I    would    guess    that 

California,  of  course,  has  a  very  difficult  prob- 
lem, as  you  know. 


This  Is  the  production  of  our  Industriali- 
zation and  mobility.  It  Is  all  focused  In 
California,  so  their  situation  Is  without  ques- 
tion moi'e  difflcult  than  that  of  any  other 
State. 

Senator  Clark.  I  am  happy  to  hear  it  Inti- 
mated that  young  Callfornlans  are  worse 
than  young  Pennsylvanlans 

Mr  En:,iNGSTON.  I  do  not  think  they  are  I 
think  the  situation  there  may  be  one  which 
would  p'osh  the  young  Calif ornlan  Into  an 
obvious  position  which  the  young  Pennsyl- 
vanian  might  be  in  without  being  recognized. 

Senate r  Clark  In  a  lighter  vein,  you  do 
not  have  any   figures  on  Texas' 

Mr.  Ellingsto.v  The  famous  Porterfleld 
study  or.  Texas  college  students — you  are  fa- 
miliar with  that? 

Senator  Clark    No;  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Ellingston.  While  I  do  not  have  the 
figures  at  hand,  the  study  was  made  of  some 
300  college  students  in  Texas.  Taking  the 
offenses  for  which  youngsters  in  Juvenile 
court  In  this  particular  city  had  been  ar- 
raigned that  year,  everything  up  to  homi- 
cide. tht>  study  found  that  every  college  stu- 
dent ha'i  been  guilty  of  some  of  the  ofenses 
for  whi  :h  kids  were  in  Juvenile  court  at 
some  time  In  their  career.  Including  homi- 
cide. Every  college  student  that  was  in- 
cluded in  this  category  had  been  Involved  in 
1.  and  some  eve.n  as  niany  as  10.  of  these 
offenses  for  which  kids  were  In  Juvenile 
court. 

Senat'-.r  Cl.\rk  I  would  like  your  com- 
ment or  the  statistic  which  encourages  so 
many  people,  and  had  encouraged  me  until 
we  had  these  hearings — -that  the  overwhelm- 
ing proportion  of  our  youth  are  fine  and  up- 
standing boys  and  girls  and  that  no  more 
than  2  c^r  3  percent  of  the  total  of  our  youth 
are  problems  in  the  delinquency  area.  This, 
I  suppos-r.  is  a  little  deceptive,  is  it  nof 

Mr.  Elli.ngston  Yes.  indeed.  Figures  for 
Juvenile  court  appear 

Senator  Cl.\rk  Let  me  rephrase  that  Re- 
ferring t-c  your  prepared  statement.  I  wonder 
if  you  cjuld  reconcile  the  figures  to  the 
effect  that  2  35  out  of  every  100  children  In 
1957  appeared  before  Juvenile  courts  with 
the  statements  which  I  referred  to  earlier 
that  the  percentage  of  delinquency  among 
our  youth  is  far  higher  than  that  sUtlstic 
standing  by  Itself  would  Indicate 

Mr.  Eli.ing.ston  Sir.  It  Is  understood,  of 
course,  that  the  youngster  gets  to  Juvenile 
court  usually  only  after  he  has  been  in  very 
serious  behavior  or  repeated  behavior  In 
most   instances.     There   are  exceptions 

So  that  2  35  of  all  our  youngsters  !n  this 
age  group  in  Juvenile  court  reflects  a 
vastly  larijer  number  of  youngsters  who  have 
been  arrested  or  not  arrested  For  example, 
a  youngster  in  school  steals  money.  A  good 
visiting  teacher  will  tr>-  to  work  this  out.  not 
with  the  Dollce  but  with  the  family  and  the 
child,  so  70U  get  a  vastly  greater  proportion 
of  young.sters  Involved  in  the  behavior  for 
which  on  y  some  youngsters  are  arrested 

Senator  Clark  Not  only  that  but  these 
figures  ar^  not  cumulative.  Just  year  by  year, 
and  any  c  ne  individual  might  not  have  come 
before  th-i  court  in  one  year  and  might  the 
next. 

Mr.  Ellingston  A  study  was  made  by 
Peter  LeUns.  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 
and  his  findings  were  that  Instead  of  2  or  3 
percent  hiving  Juvenile  court  appearances.  It 
ran  up  tr  8  or  9  percent  of  a  particular  age 
group,  co.isldering  the  total  period  for  which 
they  were  eligible  for  Juvenile  court  hearings. 

Senator  Clark  Let  me  shift  to  another 
subject — that  is.  to  get  your  opinion  unless 
you  have  already  expressed  it.  If  you  have, 
say  so.  a.rd  I  will  read  It  in  the  record,  as  to 
whether  iny  Federal  legislation  should  re- 
quire marching  funds  from  (ai  the  State  or 
(b»  the  local  unit  of  government,  or  (O  the 
private  institution,  as  a  condition  for  grant 
Mr  Ellingston  Sir.  I  have  not  been  asked 
that  quwitlon.  Initially  I  would  say  "No." 
p.-ovlded  the  aids  are  carefully  granted  with 


this  perspective  of  the  problem  In  mind.  I 
thl'"..'t  Uiat  there  are  several  universities 
whic  I  could  develop  a  program  such  as  Min- 
nesota's, but  which  could  not  get  a  penny 
from  their  State  legislatures  until  they  had 
demonstrated  the  soundness  and  value  of 
the  project.  If  the  Federal  Government 
would  make  it  possible  for  3  or  4  years  to 
operate  a  police  officers'  training  school,  for 
example,  then  the  local  people  might  take 
over.  1  think  this  has  happened  in  our 
State.  I  think  this  year  we  could  have  got- 
ten money  for  the  JO  I.  because  of  its  suc- 
cess over  the  last  few  years.  We  could  not 
have  In  1955 

Senator  Clark.  How  about  the  suggestion 
that  your  university,  for  example,  could  ob- 
tain the  matching  funds  from  a  foundation 
grant.  You  said  you  had  Ford  Foundation 
money.  If  we  could  make  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment money  go  twice  as  far,  this  would 
be  desirable. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  you 
cannot  expect  the  legislatures  to  put  up  the 
money.  On  the  other  hand,  in  an  allied  field 
of  urban  renewal,  we  have  been  able  to  find 
localities  to  put  up  some  of  the  money  Per- 
haps this  would  be  true  for  some  of  the 
larger  cities  if  you  acquired  a  grant — money 
from  them  as  well  as  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment    What  is  your  opinion  on  thaf 

Mr  Ellingston  I  am  convinced  there 
should  be  a  minimum  amount  of  handout — 
localities  should  do  the  Job  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. I  t>elleve.  in  some  areas  Federal  aid 
might  be  based  on  matching  funds,  but  I 
believe  in  other  areas  and  other  projects  you 
would  not  get  the  project  launched  unless 
you  prove  its  soundness 

Let  me  give  you  an  Illustration  of  what  I 
mean.  In  Wisconsin  In  the  1930's  there  were 
no  such  personnel  as  county  social  workers, 
so  the  Federal  Government  provided  funds 
which  made  It  possible  to  send  a  trained 
social  worker  to  one  of  the  rural  counties  in 
Wisconsin.  The  county  supervisors  said, 
"Nuts,  this  is  free:  we  will  let  her  stay  as 
long  as  the  Federal  money  lasts"  Then  the 
social  worker  turned  up  a  family  of  12  living 
in  a  one-room  hut  in  a  dirt  cellar,  both 
sexes  sleeping  in  rags  on  the  floor  People 
had  known  this  family  was  in  trouble,  but  a 
little  publicity  like  this  and  the  county  com- 
missioners said.  "We  need  this  sort  of  help  " 
So  they  hired  the  worker  permanently  But 
had  you  said  to  the  county.  "We  will  pay 
half  of  the  social  worker's  salary  If  you  pay 
half."  you  would  not  have  gotten  to  first 
base. 

Senator  Clark  I  am  pursuing  the  sub- 
ject because  Senator  Morse  and  I.  and  our 
colleagues  on  this  committee,  are  going  to 
be  met  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  if  not  In 
committee  itself,  witn  the  claim  that  local- 
ities and  States  are  loafing  on  the  Job.  that 
localities  and  States  will  say  the  thing  is 
to  He  down  too.  and  get  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  pick  up  the  tab:  that  we.  In 
Congress,  should  not  encourage  this  trend, 
but  force  the  States  and  localities  to  pay 
their  share. 

Then  at  that  point  you  get  Into  the  old 
argument  as  to  whether  the  Federal  system 
of  taxation  Is  progressing  or  regressing  You 
find  there  are  a  number  of  local  areas  that 
are  not  progressing  as  they  should,  but 
you  find  a  number  that  cannot  do  what  they 
should.  And  this  is  true  In  areas  of  my 
Commonwealth. 

We  have  so  much  chronic  unemployment 
In  some  local  districts,  that  they  are  pretty 
much  exhausted  and  In  other  ends  of  the 
State  we  have  richer  areas  that  are  doing 
well,  but  could  do  better 

We  have  some  kind  of  State  equalization 
program  but  it  Is  not  as  effective  as  it  should 
be 

I  do  not  know  that  what  I  said  calls  for 
any  conunent  from  you.  but  maybe  you  want 
to  say  a  word. 

Mr  ELLFNGj-roN  With  respect,  for  example, 
to  the  training  program  in  which  I  am  par- 
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tlcularly  interested,  would  It  be  feasible  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  launch  a  uni- 
versity project  such  as  ours  If  It  thought 
this  makes  sense,  and  guarantee  It  for  3  to 
5  years  with  a  definite  understanding  at  the 
end  of  that  time  Federal  aid  Is  going  to 
stop?  If  you  had  a  really  surressfu!  pro- 
gram, public  6  ipport  would  Insure  that  the 
local  legislature  would  step  In.  This  may 
not  be  realistic,  but  it  is  a  way  of  getting 
more  progranui  than  you  are  going  to  get 
if   you  depend    on   matching    fund.? 

Then.  Is  it  jx^fsible  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  make  grants  varied  by  .5tat-e.s  and 
projects — by  State  and  community  with  re- 
spect to  local  (»r  State  participation'  C<iu'd 
the  Federal  0<nernmeiit  give  a  hundred  per- 
cent to  one  area  which  might  be  a  distress 
area  and  60  percent  to  another  for  a  com- 
parable projeci  ? 

Senator  Clark.  These  are  Interesting  sug- 
gestions wh.ch  I  think  we  would  want  to 
CAjnslder.  and  I  would  not  want  to  make  a 
categorical  amwer  at  this  time  But  thank 
you  very  much   for  the  thought 

Now,  to  move  to  another  area,  I  gather 
that  you  agre<-  with  Judge  1/ong  that  train- 
ing should  hu.e  the  first  priority:  and  per- 
haps you  spelled  out  to  the  extent  you  think 
desirable  the  kind  of  training  you  have  In 
mind 

Mr  Ellingston    I  hope  I  did.  sir. 

Senator  Clark.  I  would  not  go  further  on 
that 

Now.  you  have  mentioned  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corp:;  and  that  legislation  Is  not 
before  this  8ur>conunlttee.  It  is,  however, 
pending  and  1  am  on  that  subcommittee, 
although  not  the  chairman  of  It. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  marking  up  the 
bill  tomorrow,  and  then  It  will  come  bcfcire 
the  full  commitee  where  Senator  Morse  and 
1    both    serve 

I  am  W'.nderlng  how  you  would  react  to 
this  dilemma  whii  h  confronts  us  over  there 
There  Is  an  apparent  confiict  between  the 
thought  of  con.iervatlon  and  bringing  youth 
Into  a  conservation  corps  which  will  Im- 
prove our  national  forests  and  forests,  our 
State  lands  nnd  the  like,  give  an  opportunity 
to  young  people  who  have  perhaps  been  un- 
able to  seek  employment:  to  get  a  Job  dur- 
ing the  summer,  perhaps,  or.  If  they  are  out 
of  school  and  h;ive  no  Job,  to  get  a  job  the 
year  round.     That  la  one  objection. 

The  other  is  to  have  a  definite  emphasis 
en  taking  young  people  with  records  of  de- 
linquency Into  the  corps  and  to  make  it 
primarily  a  well  are  project  as  distinguished 
from  a  conservation  project. 

Then  the  question  arises.  Can  you  do  both 
within  the  same  system?  I  would  like  your 
thinking  on  that, 

Mr,  Elungston,  Sir,  I  would  be  heartily 
and  flatfootedly  against  a  separate  facility 
for  so-called  delinquent  kids.  I  keep  trying 
to  get  across  tnat  delinquent  kids  are  no 
diflerent  from  your  kids  nnd  mine:  that  the 
CCC  had  plenty  of  youngsters  who  had  got- 
ten into  trouble  because  they  did  not  have 
a  penny  In  their  pockets,  and  they  did 
splendidly.  They  were  not  sent  there  as 
delinquents:  they  were  kids  who  needed 
Jobs  These  are  the  kids  who  are  hurt  worst, 
the  fringe  kids,  the  16-  or  17-year-old  who 
does  not  have  any  special  skill — the  school 
dropout. 

We  had.  as  I  jxjlnted  out  In  this  statement, 
14.000  Minnesota  youngsters  under  20  look- 
ing for  Jobs  and  without  work  last  March. 
A  lot  of  those  kids  are  In  trouble,  or  will  be 
In  trouble,  because  they  do  not  have  Jobs. 
I  would  not  send  them  up  there  as  delin- 
quents. I  would  give  these  kids  the  thing 
they  most  need — a  Job  of  work. 

Senator  Clark.  If  you  were  in  charge  of 
re-creating  policle.s  for  a  youth  conservation 
corps,  what  would  be  the  basic  principles  on 
which  you  wouhi  re-create  membership  In  the 
corps? 

Mr.  Ei,LrNOsT>-)N  First  need  for  work  —the 
fact  that  he  cannot  get  Jobs  elsewhere.    Two, 


his  physical  condition;  he  has  to  be  able  to 
do  this  kind  of  work.  And,  three.  In  terms 
of  his  behavior,  if  he  had  been  a  homosexual 
or  a  murderer,  or  something  of  that  sort — 
sure  I  would  say  he  Is  not  for  a  conservation 
camp.  But  if  he  had  been  a  burglar  or  thief 
or  gotten  into  trouble  related  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  on  the  loose  and  had  no  Job,  I 
would  make  no  bones  about  taking  him,  I 
would  not  want  It  to  be  an  institution  for 
delinquents,  but  I  would  not  keep  the 
youngster  out  just  becau.=e  he  had  been  in 
tr(  uble;  and  I  would  want  other  kids  that 
did  not  have  any  record. 

Senator  Clark  On  this  I  would  agree  and 
I  think  everybixly  <^\i^c  would,  too.  You  come 
down  to  this  problem  of  legislation.  Is  it 
desirable  to  try  t<j  spell  out  In  the  act,  prin- 
ciples, standards,  percentages,  or  should  It 
be  Just  left  to  the  recruiting  agent  for  each 
particular  camp  or  each  particular  project 
to  try  to  strike  an  appropriate  and  happy 
medium  in  terms  of  the  local  need,  or  is 
there  a  point  at  which  you  get  so  high  a  per- 
centage of  delinquents  In  the  group  that  you 
prejudice  the  success  and  future  of  the 
other  members  of  the  group,  so  that  in  a 
sense  Gresham's  law  takes  over? 

Tills  Is  something  I  have  had  considerable 
exi>erience  with,  myself  In  connection  with 
integrated  housing  and  this  is  perhaps  a  sad 
comment  to  make,  but  you  can  successfully 
Integrate  housing  projects  in  my  experience 
If  the  percentage  of  minority  groups  In  any 
particular  project  Is  held  somewhere  between 
the  35-  to  50-j>ercent  level.  If  you  get  above 
that.  It  would  not  work  because  nobody  else 
will  go  Into  the  project. 

Now.  this  is  perhaps  un-Amerlcan.  11  Is 
perhaps  unjust,  but  It  is  there  and  you  have 
to  deal  with  it.  How  would  you  comment 
on  that? 

Mr  Ellingston.  I  would — speaking  off  the 
cuff,  sir.  without  having  given  It  due  thought. 
of  course — I  would  hesitate  to  have  a  bill 
spell  out  that  no  more  than  x  percent  shall 
have  delinquency  records  I  would  want  to 
have  it  set  up  for  the  double  purpose  for  pro- 
viding indispensable  employment  of  the  most 
valuable  kind  to  youngsters  who  do  not  have 
It.  and  to  do  the  conservation  work  that  goes 
with  It.  I  would  hope  that  any  intelligent 
administrative  agency  would  have  discussion 
with  Members  of  the  Congress  who  are  most 
Interested,  would  work  out  an  Intelligent  set 
of  recruiting  principles  and  procedures. 
Anybody  administering  one  of  these  pro- 
grams does  not  want  it  to  fall,  and  some 
people  would  say  we  do  not  want  anybody 
with  a  record.  This  is  precisely  what  1  hope 
would  not  be  p>ermltted. 

Senator  Clark  It  might  in  yotir  Judgment 
be  desirable  to  wTite  such  a  prohibition  into 
the  act.  or  not? 

Mr  Ellingston.  I  would  think  not  I  am 
sure  that  the  CCC  legislation  did  not  spell 
out  standards  with  respect  to  the  delin- 
quents. 

Senator  Clark  No:  It  did  not  but  in  those 
days  we  were  not  as  aware  of  delinquency 
problems  as  we  are  today. 

Mr  Ellingston.  Senator  Clark,  this  winter 
the  Minnesota  Legislature  set  up  two  emer- 
gency committees  because  the  problem  of 
employment  In  our  States  for  the  youngster 
is  so  serious,  a  House  and  a  Senate  commit- 
tee, and  I  would  like  to  turn  over  a  report  on 
them  to  you. 

Senator  Cl.^rk  They  may  be  filed  with  the 
record,  for  the  information  of  the  committee 
but  not  Incorporated  In  the  record. 

(The  report  was  retained  In  the  subcom- 
mittee files.) 

Mr  EJllingston  These  committees  dealt 
with  this  very  problem  We  had  a  meeting 
of  the  committee  members  and  public  offi- 
cials and  (Others  concerned  about  unem}3loy- 
ment  for  youth.  The  question  of  admitting 
boys  with  a  record  to  CCC  camps  came  up. 
One  partlcif>ant  asked.  "Would  you  want 
your  children  to  be  in  the  camp  with  delin- 


quent kids?**  I  suppose  the  answe*-  would 
be  to  cite  the  Porterfleld  Study  referred  to 
above. 

What  is  delinquency  and  who  are  delin- 
quents? You  do  not  want  a  homosexual  c«" 
a  murderer  in  a  camp  with  your  boy.  but  he 
Is  very  likely  not  to  be  very  different  from 
the  boy  who  has  been  caught  for  car  theft  ca 
burglary  or  malicious  mischief. 

Senator  Clark.  Thank  you  very  much,  Pro- 
fessor. 

Senator  Morse,  do  you  have  any  ftirt^er 
questions" 

Senator  Morse    No. 

Senator  Clark    Thank  you  very  much. 

Judge  Long,  thank  you  very  much. 

Your  testimony  has  been  most  interesting 
and  helpful. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  at  the 
full  committee  I  was  unable  to  prevail 
and  became  thereby  a  dissenting  mem- 
ber when  the  vote  came  to  report  the 
bill.  My  views  are  set  forth  as  minority 
views  in  the  committee  rep>ort  which 
accompanies  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  because  so  many  of  the 
arguments  I  would  otherwise  make  this 
afternoon  I  have  already  made  in  my 
dissenting  views.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
scn't  that  my  minority  views  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  ai,  a 
part  of  my  speech. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  minority 
views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Minority  Views 

In  consideration  of  S.  694,  both  at  the 
hiariiifts.  and  during  executive  session.  I  had 
been  most  hopeful  that  the  bill  would  pro- 
Mde  a  well-rounded  program  which  would 
like  up  to  the  promise  of  tlie  bill's  purpose. 
to  provide  the  beginnings  of  a  solution  to 
the  Nation's  Juvenile  delinquency  control 
problems. 

The  bill  as  reported,  however,  authorizes 
the  expenditure  of  $5  million,  not  for  the 
lmporta,nt  p'urpose  of  training  personnel  so 
urgently  needed  but  for  demonstration  and 
study  projects,  together  with  the  publication 
of  materials  for  those  interested  in  this  field. 
I  will,  of  course,  concede  that  the  bill  as 
reported  represents  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
Federal  leadership  that  must  be  taken  in 
cijping  with  a  national  problem  of  ever- 
growing dimensions.  I  think,  however,  that 
the  testimony  of  the  witnesses,  the  expe- 
rience of  the  Congress  itself,  and  the  realities 
of  what  is  happening  m  many  localities  In 
the  country,  ttrongiy  demonstrate  that  the 
bill  does  something  for  ■what  is  less  urgent, 
and  does  nothing  for  the  exceedingly  impor- 
tant problem  of  training. 

In  the  84th  Congress,  the  Senate  passed 
the  Lehman  bill,  which  would  have  provided 
the  kind  of  program  which  I  advocate.  In 
Senate  Report  No  61  of  the  84th  Congress  at 
page  103  is  the  following  quotation: 

"Tlie  training  of  greater  numbers  of  quali- 
fied personnel  to  staff  prevention  and  treat- 
ment agencies  means  both  expanding  certain 
training  i>rograms  and  the  launching  of  new 
ones.  .Schools  of  social  work,  law  schools, 
sociology,  and  psychology  departments,  all 
provide  training  which  partially  prepares 
people  for  work  In  the  delinquency  field. 
Almost  withc.ut  exception,  however,  the 
training  offered  needs  to  be  supplemented  In 
terms  of  content  and.  In  some  instances.  In 
methodology  to  qualify  personnel  for  certain 
function?  within  the  field. 

"For  still  other  pxjsitions  such  as  that  of 
instituticnal  hotise  parents  or.  m  the  vast 
majority  of  States,  of  Ju%'enile  police  officers, 
there  r.re  no  resources  for  training  Many 
Institutions  and  police  departments  attempt 
to  provide  some  on-the-job  training  and 
o»^.entation.  and  although  stich  training  is 
valuable,  it  is  no  substitute  lor  the  intensive 
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and  c©mprehen*lTe  training  needed  for  per- 
sons charged  with  the  crucial  task  of  pro- 
tecting and  rehabilitating  children  in 
trouble. 

"To  remove  the  bottleneck  to  improving 
the  Nation's  attack  upon  Juvenile  delin- 
quency impoaed  by  the  lack  of  trained  and 
qualiaed  personnel  to  man  its  defenses,  the 
subcommittee  recommends  the  establish- 
ment of  a  program  to  be  administered  by  the 
Children's  Bureau  und^r  which  ^ants  would 
be  made  to  States,  selected  educational  in- 
stitutions, and  students  to  extend,  establish, 
and  further  the  training  of  personnel  for 
work  In  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
Juvenile  delinquency." 

I  think  this  excerpt  speaks  for  Itself,  and 
Is  as  true  today  as  It  was  then 

At  the  hearings,  nearly  all  of  the  witnesses 
made  reference  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
serious  need  for  trained  personnel.  While 
projects  will  be  helpful.  It  will  require  trained 
people  to  man  such  projects.  On  the  last  day 
of  the  hearings  the  comiinittee  was  honored  by 
two  witnesses  who  had  special  qualifications 
In  the  field  of  Juvenile  dellnq\iency.  The  first 
was  the  Honorable  Donald  E.  Long,  presid- 
ing Judge  of  the  court  of  domestic  relations 
and  Juvenile  court  in  Portland,  Or  eg.,  and  a 
man  whose  public  service  demonstrates  his 
authority  to  speak  on  this  problem.  Judge 
Long  made  the  following  statements; 

"In  my  opinion  the  training  provision  In 
the  Green  bill  and  In  the  other  Senate  bills 
is  much  more  Important  than  the  provisions 
of  providing  for  development  of  techniquea 
and  demonstratlona.  We  have  a  severe  lack 
of  qualified  personnel  in  the  United  States 
dealing  with  these  problems.  We  need  to  do 
something  about  the  need.  If  I  had  my  way 
and  had  %5  million  a  year,  to  t>e  realistic  I 
would  spend  $4  million  In  training  and  I 
would  spend  $1  million  in  developing  of 
techniques  and  demonstration." 

The  second  of  these  eminent  experts  was 
John  R.  ElUngston,  professor  of  criminal 
law  administration  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota and  director  of  the  training  program 
in  delinquency  control  at  that  university. 
ProfesBor  Ellingaton  haa  been  most  active 
tliroughout  the  country  in  his  fleld.  He 
made  the  point  that  after  teaching  parents 
and  teachers  about  the  whys  of  children's 
behavior  "there  is  another  large  group  of 
people  whose  need  for  education  in  human 
motivation  and  behavior  is  Immediate  and 
urgent  and  who,  once  educated,  can  provide 
a  leaven  to  spread  understanding  through- 
out our  society.  I  mean  all  those  Jobs  in 
one  way  or  another  give  them  control  over 
delinquent  children — policemen,  probation 
officers.  Judges,  county  training  scho^jl  staffs, 
parole  agents,  visiting  nurses.  Since  mnet 
chronic  delinquency  and  other  maladjust- 
ment stems  from  a  failure  In  person-to-per- 
son relationships,  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion has  to  be  a  function  of  person -to- per- 
son relatlonshipa.  People  are  all  important 
In  rehabilitation.  Con.sequently.  the  selec- 
tion and  training  of  all  personnel  who  deal 
with  delinquent  children  becomes  indispen- 
sable to  rehabilitation  and  prevention.  Only 
as  each  of  them  gets  understanding  of  them- 
selves and  of  the  forces  that  m.ike  them  be- 
have as  they  do  are  they  likely  Xjo  be  e;Tec- 
tlve  la  changing  the  atutudes  and  behavior 
of  delinquent  children.  This  is  the  group 
with  which  education  in  the  dynamics  of 
human  behavior  must  begin.  To  .stimulate 
and  facilitate  the  teaching  of  this  group 
*eems  to  me  to  offer  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity in  this  area  to  the  Congress." 

I  asked  Professor  Ellingston  if  he  had  the 
$5  million  contempl-Ated  by  this  bill  how 
he  would  spend  it.  His  answer  was  as 
follows : 

"Sir,  I  would  answer  that  very  much  as 
Judge  Long  did,  that  at  the  very  minimum 
there  should  be  4  to  1;  there  should  be  a 
minimum  of  $4  million  for  the  type  of 
training  I  am  talking  ab<^>ut,  not  demonstra- 
tion projects,  b..t  p^h.:,^  universities  to  do 


those  things.  I  would  personally  see  the 
whole  #3  million  there,  but  there  U  real 
value  to  demonstration  projects  properly 
done  and  related  to  training,  so  4  to  1  at  the 
very  minimum.  There  should  be  at  least 
$4  miU.io.1  for  training  out  of  %b  million." 

On  April  18,  1959,  the  advisory  council  of 
Judges  to  the  National  Probation  and  Parole 
Association  held  its  meeting  In  New  Orleans. 
The  several  bills  before  the  Cougreae  were 
on  the  atjenda  for  study  and  dlscuaaion  by 
the  courcil.  This  discussion  brought  out 
the  unajiimous  opinions  that  the  two  great- 
est need}  f  >r  Federal  assistance  are  for 
training  of  personnel  and  for  research.  It 
was,  however,  the  unanimous  vjte  of  those 
in  attendance  that  the  training  of  personnel 
was  the  m.>st  preferable  and.  therefore, 
should  Lave  priority.  The  16  Judges  who 
participated  in  this  discussion  Included  the 
following  top  authorities  in  the  Juvenile 
field: 

Paul  W.  Alexander  (chairman),  division 
of  domestic  relations  and  Juvenile  court. 
court  of  common  pleas,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Wjilter  H.  Beckhan,  Juvenile  and  domestic 
relations  court.  Miami.  F'.a. 

Charles  O  Betts.  district  court,  county 
courthouse,  Austin,  Tex. 

Leo  B.  Bles.<!lnE;.  Juvenile  court,  parish  of 
Orleans.  New  Orleans,  La. 

John  J.  Connelly,  Boston  Juvenile  court, 
Boston,  Ma.?s 

Harold  N  Fields,  Marlon  County  Juvenile 
court,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Thomas  D  OH'..  Juvenile  court  for  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  Hartford.  Conn. 

Theodore  B  Knudson,  district  court  of 
Minnes<j:a,  family  court  division,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn 

Donald  E  L-ag.  circuit  court  of  Oregon, 
courthouse,  Por'land,  Oreg. 

William  B  McKes,son,  dl.=  trlct  attorney. 
Los  Angeles  County.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Frank  W  Nicholas,  division  of  domestic 
relations  and  juvenile  court,  court  of  com- 
mon pleas,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Donald  A.  Odell.  Juvenile  court,  Loe  An- 
geles County.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Monroe  J.  Paxman.  Juvenile  court,  Provo, 
Utiih. 

Joe  W.  Sanders,  family  court  for  the  par- 
ish of  East   Baton   Rouge,   Baton  Rouge.   Ia. 

W.  W.  Woolfolk,  Fulton  County  Juvenile 
court,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Victor  B.  Wylegala.  Erie  County  children's 
court,  Buffalo.  N.Y. 

Dorcthy  Young,  Juvenile  court  of  T^jlsa 
County.  Tulsa,  Okla. 

I  have  examined  the  hearings  conducted 
ty  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  and 
Labor  in  the  H  'U.=;e  of  Representatives  held 
during  March  of  1959.  These  hearings  also 
effectively  demonstrate  the  need  of  training. 
I  consid(;r  that  the  p<iinrs  made  by  the  ques- 
tioning of  Coneresswoman  ETiirrH  Galn:^f 
during  those  hearings  are  IrrefuUible.  In 
many  counties  in  the  United  States  with 
serious  Juvenile  delinquency  problems,  there 
1^  not  a  single  parole  rfflcer.  policeman,  or 
social  worker  with  knowledge  or  training  In 
the  Juvenile  delinquency  field,  and  most 
.States  have  no  training  facilities  whatsoever 
in  this  fleld. 

I  think  one  point  needs  to  be  made  so  that 
the  reason  for  my  dissent  is  clear:  if  it  were 
true,  as  my  colleagues  in  fave*  of  the  bill 
believe,  that  this  bill  was  a  beginning  of 
F\;deral  leadership.  I  would  vote  In  favor 
of  the  bill  even  though  it  was  not  everything 
I  believed  necessary.  But  I  do  not  think  this 
Is  a  beginning;  I  think  Instead  that  pass- 
ing this  bill  will  lull  the  public  Into  a  false 
sense  of  believing  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  have  accomplished  something, 
when  In  fact  the  need  for  training  will  be 
left  to  an  uncertain  future. 

For  these  reasons,  briefly  set  forth.  I.  there- 
fore, find  myself  unable  in  good  conscience 
to  support  a  program  for  which  the  neces- 
sary foundation  is  being  neglected. 

Watne  Mobsk. 


Mr.  MOR5E.  Mr  President,  these 
Tlews  support  my  amendment,  which  Is 
drawn  in  substantially  the  same  lan- 
guage as  that  found  In  the  bill  reported 
by  the  subcommittee.  I  am  pleased  to 
support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  again  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Penn."^lvania  I  Mr. 
Clark  1  and  the  Senat-or  from  Alabama 
'Mr  Hill!  for  their  decision  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Senate  at  tliis  time  the 
amendment  which  is  now  pending  before 
the  Senate. 

I  li.-^tened  with  great  Interest  this 
afternoon  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  fMr. 
L.ArscTiEl  when  he  di^cu.sscd  the  matter 
of  Federal  participation  In  the  program. 

I  desire  to  make  two  points.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

First,  thi.s  l.s  an  aid  program.  It  Is 
really  a  pilot  project  program.  Thi.s  is 
a  program  of  a.ssistance  to  the  States 
and  to  the  municipalities.  This  Is  not  a 
program  whicli  by  the  broadest  .stretch  of 
the  imitgination  entails  any  plans  by  the 
P'ederai  Government  to  take  over  the 
juvenile  delinquency  problems  of  tlie 
country.  However,  it  is  a  program 
whereby  the  Federal  Government  will 
step  in,  project  by  project  as  approved 
by  the  council  which  is  to  be  set  up 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  EX-part- 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
to  consider  specific  trairung  project  pro- 
posals which  will  come  to  the  council 
from  the  various  States  or  municipali- 
ties. It  is  a  pro^'ram  designed  to  assist 
in  demonstrating  to  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try the  kind  of  training  program  which 
ought  to  be  developed  at  the  local  level 
so  as  to  provide  the  trained  personnel 
necessary  to  prevent  juvenile  crime.  In 
the  first  place,  and  to  rehabilitate  the 
wayward,  in  the  second  place.  We  need 
to  keep  that  in  mind.  It  is  consistent 
With  a  good  many  of  our  Federal  as- 
sistance or  aid  programs. 

Second.  I  wish  to  point  out.  as  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI 
indicated,  that  there  is  a  Federal  re- 
sponsibility in  this  field.  However,  until 
we  pursue  a  study  of  the  types  of  crimes 
which  are  committed  by  Juvenile  delin- 
quents we  cannot  fully  understand  the 
extent  to  which  there  is  a  Federal  in- 
terest, because  much  of  their  ma!t)e- 
havior  takes  the  form  of  violations  of 
Federal  law.  Some  of  these  are  the  most 
heinous  of  crimes  committed  by  young- 
sters, and  the  Federal  Government  does 
have  a  juri.sdlction  or  responsibility  in 
connection  with  them. 

Therefore,  I  think  a  responsibility  to 
assist  the  States  and  the  municipalities 
With  the  kind  of  a  pilot  project  program 
to  which  I  referred  does  exist. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  very  much  Inter- 
ested in  what  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
i  Mr  Lausche]  said  in  respect  to  his  views 
as  to  Ohio's  Interests,  for  example.  I 
should  like  to  Invite  attention  to  the  fact 
that  on  April  18,  1959,  the  advisory  coun- 
cil of  judges  to  the  National  Probation 
and  Parole  Association  held  its  meeting 
in  New  Orleans.  The  several  bills  be- 
fore the  Congress  were  on  the  agenda 
for  study  and  discussion  by  the  council. 
This  discussion  brought  out  the  unani- 
mous opinions  that  the  two  greatest 
needs    for    Federal    assistance    are    for 
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training  of  personnel  and  for  research 
It  was.  however,  tlie  unanimous  vote  of 
those  in  attendance  that  the  training  of 
personnel  was  the  most  preferable  and, 
therefore,  should  iiave  priority. 

The  16  judges  who  participated  in  this 
discussion  included  the  top  authorities 
in  the  juvenile  field  in  Amt-nca  I  shall 
mention.  I  sliould  like  to  have  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  take  note  of  the  fact 
that  Paul  W.  Alexander  wa^  the  chair- 
man of  this  proup.  He  is  the  judee  of 
the  Division  of  Domestic  Relations  and 
Juvenile  Court,  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
Toledo,  Ohio  The  chairman  of  this 
group  of  distinguished  judges  of  America, 
which  held  this  conference  and  sub- 
mitted a  unanimous  recommendation 
that  the  tra.ning  program  should  be 
given  priority  w.is  a  distinguished  judge 
from  the  State  of  Ohio  Among  tho.se 
who  participated  was  Walter  H  Beck- 
ham, juvenile  and  domestic  relations 
court.  Miami.  Fla. 

I  shall  read  the  names  of  others,  be- 
cause Senators  will  find  amont;  them  a 
good  many  .stuthern  judges,  who  recog- 
nize the  national  responsibility,  the  Fed- 
eral responsibility,  in  this  field  These 
judges  made  a  unanimous  recommenda- 
tion that  a  training  program  should  be 
given  priority. 

Charles  O  Betts  district  court,  county 
courthouse,  Austin,  Tex 

Leo  B.  Blessing,  juvenile  court,  pari.sh 
of  Orleans.  New  Orleans.  I-a 

John  J  Connelly,  Boston  juvenile 
court.  Boston   Ma.ss 

Harold  N  Fields,  Marion  County  ju- 
venile court   Indianapolis,  Ind 

Ttiomas  D  Gill,  Juvenile  Court  for  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  Hartford.  Conn 

Theodore  B  Knud.son,  District  Court 
of  Minnesota  family  court  division, 
Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Donald  E  Long,  Circuit  Court  of  Ore- 
gon. Courtho'i.se.  Portland.  Oreg 

William  F  McKesson,  district  at- 
torney. Los  .^nl:eles  County.  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Frank  W.  Nicholas,  division  of  do- 
mestic relations  and  juvenile  court,  court 
of  common  pleas.  Dayton.  Ohio. 

That  is  a  second  Ohio  judpe  who  con- 
curred in  the  recommendation  in  sup- 
port of  givir.g  priority  consideration  to 
a  training  pix)rram. 

Donald  A.  Odell.  juvenile  court,  Los 
Angeles  County,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Monroe  J  Paxman,  juvenile  court, 
Provo.  Utah. 

Joe  W.  Sanders,  family  court  for  the 
parish  of  East  Baton  Rouge,  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

W.  W.  Woolfolk.  Fulton  County  ju- 
venile court,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Victor  B.  Wylesala,  Erie  County  chil- 
dren's court,  Buffalo.  NY. 

Dorothy  Young,  juvenile  court  of  Tul- 
sa County,  Tulsa.  Okla. 

Mr  YARIiOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  VARHOROUGH  Mr  Pi'esident. 
I  note  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon,  in  reading  the  list  of 
judges,  read  the  name  of  Judge  Charles 
O.  Betts,  di.*5tnct  court  county  court- 
house. Austin,  Tex. 


Under  the  laws  of  our  State  and  of  that 
county  tiie  district  Judges  are  automati- 
cally members  of  the  juvenile  court  of 
that  county.  I  was  once  associated  very 
closely  With  Judge  Betts  in  a  govern- 
mental activity  tliere.  I  was  once  a  dis- 
trict judge  of  that  county  and  a  member 
of  the  juvenile  court. 

Since  Judge  Belts'  name  was  read.  I 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  his  fine  judicial 
ability  and  to  his  great  interest  in  the 
problem  of  juvenile  delinquency.  Judge 
Betts  spent  over  12  years  of  work  and 
effort  on  that  problem.  He  has  put  forth 
great  energy  and  research  in  regard  to 
it.  He  is  one  of  tlie  dedicated  and  de- 
voted men  of  our  area.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
mentionmg  Judge  Betts'  name  m  this 
connection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Texas  very  much  for 
the  contribution  he  has  made  to  my  dis- 
cussion. The  Senator  has  pointed  up  a 
fact  which  I  wish  to  reemphasize;  name- 
ly. I  have  presented  to  the  Senate,  in  this 
list  of  juvenile  judges,  a  group  from  the 
South,  from  the  North,  from  the  East, 
and  from  the  West — from  all  sections  of 
our  country — who  are  recognized  as  ex- 
perts in  this  field,  as  persons  who  are 
highly  qualified  by  professional  training. 
exp>erience.  and  knowledge  to  make  a 
recommendation  to  the  people  of  the 
country  as  to  the  steps  which  should  be 
taken  at  least  to  try  to  alleviate  the  very 
serious  juvenile  crime  problem  which 
confronts  us. 

As  a  lawyer  by  trammg,  I  know  the  im- 
portance of  following  where  the  experts 
lead.  When  the  experts  can  substantiate 
their  findings  and  Uieir  recommenda- 
tions by  a  reference  to  the  evidence  and 
to  the  facts,  they  should  be  followed. 
One  only  has  to  take  a  look  at  the  rec- 
ords of  our  hearings,  one  only  has  to  look 
at  the  voluminous  writings  in  the  field 
of  Juvenile  delinquency,  to  know  that  the 
experts  are  correct.  Therefore,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  should  let  the  facts  prevail  when 
it  acts  on  the  amendment.  The  facts  are 
on  the  side  of  the  amendment. 

I  make  one  last  point.  Mr.  President. 
We  have  an  obligation  to  the  children 
and  to  the  parents  of  the  children  and 
to  the  rest  of  our  citizenry  who  are  af- 
fected by  their  misbehavior,  to  do  what 
we  can  cooperatively  with  the  States  and 
the  municipalities  to  try  to  find  ways  of 
solving  the  serious  problem  of  juvenile 
delinquency  which  confronts  us. 

Mr.  President,  the  argument  I  now 
make  has  some  weakness,  and  I  offer  it 
only  because  I  think  it  also  has  some 
application. 

I  wish  to  point  out.  Mr.  President,  that 
there  is  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
money  proposed  in  the  bill  by  way  of 
Federal  assistance  to  the  States  and  to 
the  municipalities  in  a  program  of  Juve- 
nile delinquency  control.  A  total  of  $5 
million  is  provided,  and  only  a  part  of  it 
IS  to  be  spent  for  a  training  program 
under  the  amendment.  But  let  the  rec- 
ord be  clear,  that  under  the  foreign  aid 
program  we  are  appropriating  for  several 
countries  much  more  than  this  sum,  by 
way  of  assistance  to  those  countries  in 


solving  their  social  problems  and  their 
problem^s  of  crime  control. 

I  think  the  American  people  have  a 
right  to  ask  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  the  question.  "Do  we  not  also  have 
an  obligation  to  come  to  the  assistance  of 
our  own  people  with  at  least  this  rela- 
tively small  amount  of  money?  ' 

This  money  will  be  used  to  set  up  what 
I  call  the  pilot  plant  training  programs 
in  the  field  of  Juveriile  delinquency,  which 
will  be  cf  preat  assistance  to  the  States 
and  to  the  municipalities  in  su'osequently 
developing  their  own  programs  for  the 
training  of  personnel  necessary  to  handle 
their  juvenile  delinquency  problems.  It 
IS  a  sound  amendment,  and  I  urge  its 
adoption 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yieW 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  a  question.  First.  I 
desire  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
his  able  presentation  of  the  pending 
amendment,  and  to  concur  in  the  recom- 
mendation which  he  makes,  that  training 
be  included  in  the  bill.  Let  me  inquire 
whethei  or  not  it  is  too  lat^  for  my  name 
to  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Tl'ie  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  :  Mr.  Clark:  is  the  author 
of  the  amendment.  I  suppose  it  is  too 
late  to  have  the  Senator's  name  printed 
on  the  amendment,  but  it  is  not  too  late 
for  the  record  to  t>e  perfectly  clear  that 
this  very  worthwhile  assistance  from 
Texas  is  coming  to  the  cosponsors  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
pendiru'  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  Y.ARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  for  permitting  me  to  join 
m  sponsoring  his  amendment.  I  think 
it  Ls  one  of  the  most  imjxirtant  and 
worthwhile  amendments  I  have  heard 
at  this  session  of  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  to  the  committee 
amend. Tient. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  what 
the  pending  bill  does  is  first  to  establish 
a  Federal  policy.  When  we  establish  a 
Federal  ix)licy.  it  means  "from  here  on 
out."  I  once  saw  a  fellow  in  the  cala- 
boose in  my  town.  It  was  a  warm  day, 
and  the  doors  were  open,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  bars.  He  saw  me  striding 
by.  and  he  said.  "Hi."  I  said.  "Hi:  how 
are  you?  What  are  you  in  here  for?" 
He   sa.d.   "I   don't   know." 

I  said.  "How  long  are  you  in  there 
for?"     He  said,    'From  now  on  " 

If  we  venture  into  this  field,  we  shall 
be  there  from  now  on,  because  very  defi- 
nitely the  language  of  the  bill  would 
establish  a  Federal  pohcy. 
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There  Is  a  finding  stated  in  the  bill: 

Tlie    Congress   hereby    flnds   and    declarea 

that    Ju-.enile    delinquency    dimlnlshea    the 

strength  and   vitality  ol   the  people  of   our 

Nation. 

Then  we  find  the  following: 
The  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  shall 
be  to  assist  In  the  prevention,  control,  and 
treatment  of  Juvenile  delinquency. 

It  does  not  say  the  policy  for  today 
or  tomorrow.  It  does  not  say  the  policy 
for  a  year  or  5  years.    It  says : 

The  policy  of  the  Federal  Goverr.ment  sha'.I 
be  to  assist  in  the  prevention,  c^mtrol,  and 
treatment  of  juvenile  delinquen.-y. 

Anyone  who  has  had  experience  in 
this  field  knows  that  when  this  venture 
is  made,  it  wiU  snowball,  as  all  such  pro- 
grams do,  and  it  will  be  here  from  now 
on. 

Secondly,  this  is  a  5-yeai  program.  It 
would  call  for  not  to  exceed  $5  m:llioTi 
a  year,  or  a  total  of  $2.5  million:  anrl 
there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  $25  million  would  be  expended,  even 
though  the  language  is  "not  to  exceed  $5 
million,  as  Congress  shall  determine  " 

Then  the  purposes  of  the  program  are 
stated — first,  to  develop  improved  meci-i- 
ods;  second,  training  techniques;  thud. 
prevention,  control,  and  treatment, 
fourth,  grants  or  contracts. 

Such  grants  or  contract-  may  be  made 
to  States  or  cities,  public  and  p.'-ivate 
nonprofit  agencies,  schools,  and  so  forth. 
The  only  matching  provision  is  to  the 
extent  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate. 
The  Secretary  may  not  require  any 
matching  at  all  in  connection  with  a 
program  of  this  kind,  or  he  m:iy  require 
matching  in  part.  So  this  could  be  a 
completely  Federal  proL;ram  if  the  States 
were  rather  reluctant  and  refu.<;ed  to 
advance  any  money  for  thi.s  purpo.se. 
Finally,  the  bill  would  establish  a 
council  of  12  to  pass  on  projects,  and  also 
initiate  projects.  So  the  advisory  coun- 
cil of  12  would  not  only  approve  projects, 
but  It  could  come  forward  with  projects 
of  its  own. 

I  am  free  to  admit  th?.t  juvenile  delin- 
quency is  a  problem.  There  ha."?  been 
testimony  on  that  point  before  the  .s\ib- 
commifiee  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  we  have  had 
testimony  before  a  Judiciarj'  S'lbccm- 
mittee  for  the  past  6  years.  That  com- 
mittee is  still  being  ccntinued.  At 
present  there  is  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  a 
request  for  $150,000  for  a  continuaticn 
of  the  work  of  the  Subcommittee  rn  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  v  hole  busi- 
ness is  frightfully  vasue.  and  certainly 
amorphous.  If  I  must  adduce  any  tes- 
timony, I  take  it  from  the  committee  re- 
port. One  of  the  witnesses  was  ClilTord 
J.  Campbell,  representing?  the  American 
Municipal  Association.  The  m.^joriiy  re- 
port quotes  him,  and  I  read  the  quota- 
tion into  the  Record,  as  follows : 

We  be'.leve  there  are  untap:>ed  r-  urros  -^f 
ln;j;eriU.ty  deservlncr  encov:-isemf^nt,  a.-3  do 
many  already  pioneered  lniiuvatio.is. 

That  is  very  fine  Ian-'.;ase.  but  fright- 
fully va^ue. 


Mr.  Campbell  continues: 

We  believe  they  merit  not  onty  enc 'Uraee- 
ment  but  close  examination,  cartful  testing;, 
and  evaluation,  from  which  pr'>cess  we  may 
confidently  expect  emergence  r.f  fr^iitful  re- 
sults deserving  cf  dissemination  and  emu- 
lation. 

That  sounds  vory  beautiful,  but  it  is 
still  in  the  domain  of  vagueness. 
Mr.  Campbell  continues: 

Thus  we  believe  the  Federal  Government 
can,  by  such  a  step  as  Senate  bill  6^4  con- 
templates, help  add  to  the  arsenal  of  all 
cities  and  I'jcal  commu.nlties  tried  and  tested 
weapons  for  the  war  against  luvenlle  crime, 
which  is.  even  more  Importantly,  a  battle  for 
salvation  of  sculs  and  minds  and  bodies  of 
our  young  people,  our  must  priceless  national 
resource. 

No  one  can  quarrel  with  that.  Tlicy 
are  the  priceless  resources  of  our  coun- 
try, and  they  .should  be  con.'^ervcd.  But 
( ur  problrm  is  how  effectively  to  con- 
serve them,  without  establishing  another 
policy  or  another  program  of  such  far- 
reachin:?  dimeriSions  that,  in  due  course, 
from  it  will  spring  anotl-.er  flowering 
bureaucracy,  which  must  extend  its 
functions,  its  duties,  and  its  authority 
f"om  the  Nation's  Capital  into  tlie  50 
Stat-^s  and  their  rf^-pf^ctive  communities. 

If  I  need  cite  further  testimony  on  this 
.■subject,  I  refer  to  the  majority  report 
agiin.  .Amcrig;  the  witnesses  was  Mr. 
Ralph  Wh  Ian,  commissioner  of  youth 
.■services.  New  York  City,  and  a  board 
member  of  the  National  Conference  nf 
Catholic  Charities.  This  is  v.hat  Mr, 
Whelan  said: 

We  have  corr.e  a  long  way  In  developing 
.=; lulls  f -r  w  iking  with  children,  families. 
and  com.iiu.nl'les  who  recognize  their  prob- 
lems, who  seek  help  and  are  willing  to  par- 
ticipate In  planning  for  themselves.  I  mu.'.t 
reiterate  the  txcz.  however,  'hat  we  Icn  w 
luo  little  ;tt  t.Tis  pji.-it  in  rel.aion  to  v.  hat 
kind  of  skills  and  uaiiiiiig  are  necetv&jy  v<j 
meet  the  needs  of  those  who  present  the 
ni.jst  serioua  problems  In  tlie  community  in 
i-clation  to  delinquency  and  crime  among 
yc'.ith,  and  yot  do  no*  .seek  he!p  on  a  volun- 
tary basis. 

I  think  that  Ls  very  fine.  I  ran  sub- 
scribe to  that  rather  wonderful  philo- 
sopiiic  sentiment,  but  here,  uf  courie,  we 
are  dealing  with  methods.  The  que.sli-jn 
is.  Should  we  so  back  to  tlie  communi- 
ties where  tlus  problem  really  exists, 
rather  than  establish  another  institu- 
tion of  Government  that  will  snowball 
and  grow? 

The  majority  report  is  candid  enough 
to  put  its  fmser  upon  tiie  real  case  for 
juvenile  delinquency,  a.s  to  methods  and 
locale,  and  where  the  effective  job  must 
le  done  On.  pa?e  4  of  the  report  there 
is  this  very  succinct  summation  of  what 
I  tliink  is  the  approach: 

The  front  line  of  defense  In  meeting  the 
proMem  of  Juvenile  delinquency  Is  the  local 
com.'nuni*y,  for  troubled  youth  must  be 
rf:ached    In    person — in    their    homes,    their 

ciiurches,   their  scIiocLs. 

That  Is  the  heart  of  tiie  problem. 
This  IS  a  personal  piobicm.  \K  e  are 
dealing  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  we 
muc>t  deal  with  it  at  the  crtuoio<jt.s  level, 
in  ti.e  homes,  in  the  ciiurches,  aiid  m 
the  schools. 

Now  comes  a  proposal  that  the  long 
aim  of  the  Federal  Goverumeui  icacii 


in.  ostensibly  with  money,  for  a  5-year 
period,  but  with  studies,  and  the  an- 
nexation of  experts  in  order  to  develop 
a  program,  if  they  can.  Ihat  looks 
pretty  much  hke  a  fishing  expedition. 

However,  I  make  the  point  that  a 
5-year  fishing  expedition  for  techniques, 
at  a  cost  of  not  to  exceed  $25  niilhon, 
which  will  snowball  and  become  a  part 
of  Federal  poUcy,  and  from  here  on  will 
become  at  once  a  very  expensive  ven- 
ture and  a  very  expensive  expedition  for 
what  it  is  likely  to  accomplish. 

I  make  the  further  point  that  of  the 
witnesses  who  appeared  before  ilic  sub- 
committee— some  20  in  number — 15 
were  from  9  States.  What  about  the 
other  States?  Were  they  not  inU/rested? 
Were  they  not  sufficiently  interested  to 
send  representatives  here  to  testify  on 
juvenile  delinquency  problems?  Have 
they  solved  them  at  their  o»ti  level? 
Have  they  done  the  job  in  that  field? 
Where  were  they?  Five  of  the  witnes;>es 
came  from  the  State  of  New  York? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  believe  the  Senator 
should  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  some 
of  the  witnesses,  represented  large 
groups  of  experts  In  this  field,  from 
various  juvenile  deUnquency  a.s.socia- 
tions  and  crime  commissions  and  State 
organizations  which  have  woiked  for 
years  and  years  in  this  case.  So,  Mr. 
President,  wliile  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
on  his  statistics,  I  should  say  that  the 
statistics  are  subject  to  the  interpre- 
tation that  I  now  state  and  to  the  appli- 
cation which  I  suggest;  namely,  that 
those  witnesses  represented  a  large  body 
of  opinion  in  tliis  country. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh,  I  am  quite  .sen.<;!- 
ble  of  that  fact.  However.  I  say  that 
the  States  tliemselves.  through  Uieir  own 
spokesmen,  if  they  had  that  kind  of  in- 
terest, would  have  had  someone  appear 
before  the  subcommittee.  The  fact  is 
that  15  of  the  20  witnesses  came  from  9 
States.  I  am  content  to  let  the  figures 
stand  and  speak  for  themselves,  because 
in  my  judgment  they  are  quite  eloquent. 

I  make  another  point.  The  bill  con- 
tains no  allocation  of  funds.  To  be  sure, 
the  amendment  which  was  approved  a 
short  time  ago  divides  the  fimd  in  half. 
as  between  projects  and  training.  How- 
ever, what  I  say  about  the  allocation  of 
funds  is  that  all  the  fimds  are  to  be  ex- 
pended within  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retaiT  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. He  can  put  as  much  In  one  State 
as  he  hies,  and  as  much  or  as  little  in 
another  State  as  he  likes.  Normally  and 
in  nearly  every  case  where  projects  of 
this  kind  are  authorized,  there  is  always 
some  kind  of  formula  for  allocation, 
some  kind  of  guarantee  that  thrre  will 
be  a  fair  and  equitable  distribution  of 
funds.  Such  a  provision  does  not  ap- 
pear in  this  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  w  ill  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  belirvo  the 
Senator  from  IlUnois  means  to  imply 
that  the  decision  will  be  made  entirely 
by  the  Secretaiy  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare,  acting  uithout  reference  to 
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anyone  else.  The  procedure  will  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  council. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  understand  that. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  council  will  be  very 
representative  of  the  workers  in  this 
field.  Projects  will  be  presented  to  the 
council,  and  the  council  will  make  rec- 
ommendations. I  believe  we  can  take 
judicial  notice  of  the  fact  that  no  Secre- 
tar>-  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
will  act  in  a  vacuum.  He  will  clearly 
follow  the  recommendations  of  the 
council. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  There  is  no  Inhibi- 
tion on  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  contained  in  the  bill 
as  to  whether  he  has  the  authority  to 
make  an  allocation,  because  the  lan- 
guage in  the  very  first  title  of  the  bill 
states: 

The  Secretary  may  make  such  grants  to 
States  and  municipalities  and  to  other  pub- 
lic and  private  nonprofit  agencies.  Includ- 
ing Institutions  of  higher  learmng  and  re- 
search. 

It  requires  no  matching.  It  merely 
refers  to  "grant  recipient"  and  provides: 

The  Secretary  shall  require  each  grant 
recipient  to  contribute  money,  facilities,  or 
services  to  the  extent  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate. 

The  Secretary  may  deem  that  no  grant 
of  money  is  appropriate,  that  no  match- 
ing and  no  supplying  of  facilities  are 
appropriate. 

If  that  is  the  case,  then  we  have  no 
matching  at  all  in  the  bill.  Previously, 
most  of  the.se  programs  have  always  pro- 
vided for  a  matching  basLs. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  the  very  fact 
that  the  bill  does  not  so  provide  is  a 
strong  point  in  its  favor,  and  is  to  be 
commended,  becau.se  there  could  be  such 
a  serious  juvenile  delinquency  problem  in 
a  cei'tain  area  where  there  is  a  lack  of 
funds,  that  this  discretionary  power 
ought  to  exist,  so  that  the  Secretary  can 
step  into  the  picture  and  provide  some 
assistance. 

I  wish  to  stress  the  point  that  the  bill 
does  provide  that  the  Secretary  shall 
have  the  advantage  of  the  suggestions 
and  recommendations  of  experts  in  this 
field. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  might  just  as  well 
nail  that  down  now  as  later.  The  bill 
provides: 

Before  any  grant  or  contract  Is  made  un- 
der title  I,  the  council  shall  review  the  proj- 
ect Involved  and  shall  submit  Its  recom- 
mendation thereon  to  the  Secretary. 

It  does  not  inhibit  the  Secretary  from 
making  the  decision.  In  fact,  the  de- 
cision Is  rerKJsed  in  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
council  can  make  its  recommendation, 
and  at  that  point  the  recommendation 
ends. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  exactly  what  I 
have  tried  to  point  out,  that  the  council 
will  pass  on  the  Individual  projects. 
The  council  will  make  its  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretary.  I  have  said  be- 
fore, as  I  beheve  the  Record  will  show. 


in  effect,  that  I  am  perfectly  well  satis- 
fied that  no  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfar?  will  fly  m  the  face  of 
recommendations  which  liave  been  .'^up- 
ported  by  the  council.  The  counrii  will 
be  of  great  assistance.  We  know  when 
tills  kind  of  procedure  is  adopted,  the 
SecretaiT's  opinion  will  have  to  be  fully 
Justified  before  he  will  veto  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  council. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  only  know  from  ex- 
perience that  when  in  the  past  we  have 
set  up  programs  of  this  kind  it  has 
always  been  the  policy  of  Congress  to 
nail  them  down  and  to  provide  for  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  funds.  Un- 
der this  bill,  however,  it  is  disci-etionary. 
The  power  of  the  council  is  only  recom- 
mendatory. As  a  result,  here  is  what 
could  be  a  $25  million  fund  over  a  5- 
year  period,  very  vague  as  to  projects, 
with  nothing  definite,  and  in  the  nature 
of  a  fishing  expedition  for  what  it  is 
thought  might  come  from  an  approach 
of  this  kind. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  there  have 
been  programs  in  this  field  for  quite  a 
long  time. 

First  of  all.  there  is  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation.  It  issued  a  report  the  other 
day.  It  entered  the  entire  delinquency 
field,  including  the  training  of  personnel. 

Then  there  is  the  Ford  Foundation. 
In  1958  the  foundation  made  awards 
totaling  $1,700,000.  In  1959  it  made 
awards  totaling  SI, 800000.  There  is  a 
variety  of  schools  and  institutions  which 
have  worked  in  this  field. 

Then  I  pwint  out,  of  course,  that  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science  has  done  some  work  m 
this  area  and  has  called  attention  to 
various  projects  which  have  been  in  be- 
ing. There  is  one  in  Illinois,  known  a.<= 
the  Illinois  Institute  for  Juvenile  Re- 
search. There  is  also  the  Chicago  area 
project.  There  was  the  behavior  re- 
search fund.  Then  there  was  the  south 
central  youth  program,  which  was  in- 
itiated in  Minneapolis,  Minn.  The  in- 
teresting thing  about  the  latter  program 
is  that  the  financing  of  the  project  was 
in  itself  an  unusual  example  of  joint 
community  effort.  The  money  came 
from  local  foundations:  the  community 
chest,  women's  clubs,  the  jimior  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  and  a  group  of  women 
employees  in  one  of  the  largest  industries 
of  the  city. 

That  city,  of  course,  was  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Other  programs  were  covered  and 
evaluated  by  the  academy,  including  a 
work  camp  program  for  potential  de- 
hnquents.  in  Newark.  N.J.:  delinquency 
prevention  through  improved  parent- 
child  relations;  a  project  for  all-day 
neighborhood  schools  in  New  York  City; 
the  effectiveness  of  a  boys'  club  in  reduc- 
ing delinquency  in  Louisville.  Ky.;  and 
projects  relating  to  preventive  work  with 
street-corner  groups  in  Boston  and 
Chicago. 

All  these  projects  were  financed  with- 
out Federal  assistance.  So  let  it  not  be 
said  that  a  great  deal  of  work  has  not 
been  done  in  this  field. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  .should  like 
to  point  out  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  in  its  first  regular  meeting 


has  approved  $150,000  fo;-  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Juvenile  Deimquency.  to  con- 
tinue its  study.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
IS  also  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee which  investigates  juvenile  delin- 
quency problems.  All  he  has  to  do  is 
to  consult  v.ith  him.self  in  order  to  ap- 
prove the  expenditure  of  $150,000,  and 
then  this  work  will  go  on. 

The  intere.'-ting  thing  about  that  is 
that  the  program  lias  been  in  being  for 
nearly  7  years.  I  remember  when  it  was 
created  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary in  1953.  The  very  distinguished 
former  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Hendrickson,  was  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  that  committee.  When  it 
was  created,  we  said  it  was  lo  "conduct 
a  full  and  complete  study  of  juvenile 
delinquency  in  the  United  Stau\s  "  Ihe 
suixrommittee  wiis  named,  and  for  6 
years  hearings  have  been  held  on  such 
subject-s  as  institutions  for  rehabiina- 
tion  and  treatment,  interstate  adoption 
practices,  forestry  camps,  runaway  chil- 
dren, and  narcotic  addicts. 

R,eports  have  been  prepared  on  various 
special  problems  affecting  juvenile  de- 
linquency, including  youth  employment, 
comic  books,  television,  motion  pictures, 
and  pornography.  Thus  far.  the  sub- 
committee has  spent  $730,000  on  tiiese 
investigations,  together  with  the  pending 
request  for  S  150.000  for  the  2d  session  of 
the  86th  Congress. 

How  far  are  we  to  go  in  thi.';  mattei  ? 
I  am  not  insensible  of  the  problem,  but 
I  say  that  the  committee  was  right  when 
It  said  that  the  front  line  of  defen.'^e 
a;.?ainst  juvenile  dehnquency  is  back  at 
the  grassroots,  in  the  homes,  in  the 
churches,  and  in  the  schools. 

I  propose  to  keep  this  thing  within 
due  bounds,  so  that  it  does  not  get  out 
of  hand.  To  that  effect.  I  submit  amend- 
ments. I  shall  ask  unanimous  coixsent 
to  submit  the  amendments  en  bloc:  and 
if  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  a 
copy  of  the  bill  before  him  and  will  fol- 
low me  for  a  moment.  I  will  tell  him 
what  the  amendments  are. 

On  page  7.  line  10.  I  piopose  to  strike 
out  "a  year"  and  insert  in  lieu  ther-'of 
■  years" — in  the  plural — so  that  the 
phrase  will  read  "fiscal  years." 

I  propose  to  chance  the  date  to  "June 
30.  1961.  and  June  30.  1962."  That.  Mr. 
President,  would  make  tins  a  2-ycar  pro- 
gram instead  of  a  5-year  program.  I 
propose  to  strike  out  in  line  11  "$5,000.- 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,000- 
000,"  and  strike  out  the  rest  of  line  12. 

The  net  result  of  my  amendment  would 
be  to  make  the  prociam  a  2-year  pro- 
gram ai  a  cost  of  $1  miUicn  a  year. 

I  think  that  is  enough  for  an  explora- 
tory effort  such  as  this.  Then,  if  v,e  are 
on  the  wrong  track  and  if  it  appears  t.hat 
this  is  going  to  be  a  snowballing  pio- 
gram.  on  which  larsre  sums  of  money  will 
liave  to  be  expended  in  the  future,  we 
Will  have  the  time  m  which  to  draw  back 
before  we  get  into  difficulties. 

I  have  seen  programs  of  this  kind 
prow,  and  I  would  not  be  surprised,  if  the 
bill  is  enacted  into  law  or  m  th*:^  form 
in  which  it  appears  today,  that  m  the 
yeais  to  come  we  could  count  on  this 
developing  into  a  vast  program  whicii,  in 
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my  considered  judgment,  knowing  how 
expenditures  grow  under  the  gentle  nur- 
turinga  of  Congress,  may  well  reach  $100 
million  in  due  course. 

I  therefore  submit  the  amendments 
and  ask  that  they  be  stated.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc.  I  think  it  is  clear 
now  to  all  that  my  proposal  would  make 
this  a  2-year  program  and  would  reduce 
the  amount  from  $5  million  to  $1  million. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated  for  the  mfor- 
mation  of  the  Senate. 

The  LEGisLATrvE  Clerk.  In  the  com- 
mittee amendment  on  page  7.  line  10, 
It  is  proposed  to  strike  out  year"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "years"  and  to  strike 
out  "1960"  and  insert  "1961.  and  June 
30. 1962." 

To  strike  out  all  of  line  11:  on  line  12 
to  strike  out  "$5,000,000.  as  the  Congress 
may  determine"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "$1.000, 000." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
the  amendments  will  be  rejected.  To 
cut  down  the  program  to  2  years,  and  to 
reduce  the  amount  involved  to  $1  miliior.. 
would  curtail  the  program  and  would 
to  a  great  extent  emasculate  the  bill. 

The  interesting  thing  for  Senators  to 
note,  I  believe,  is  that  the  amount  of  $.5 
million  was  fixed  by  the  committee  when 
the  bill  was  reported,  with  the  thought 
that  this  sum  would  be  satisfactory  to 
both  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  raises  no  objection  to  an  ap- 
propriation m  this  amount  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  favored  this  sum.  Therefore, 
the  influential  agencies  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  support  the 
amount  of  money  in  the  bill.  I  hope  the 
amendments  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  President.  I  wonder  if  I  mav  have 
the  attention  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  tMr.  J.avitsI  for  a 
moment,  to  ask  him  whether  he  would 
withhold  his  request  for  recognition  un- 
til we  can  have  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  I  shall  speak  to  the 
amendment,  I  should  like  to  be  recog- 
nized. 

I  understood  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hart)  would  seek  recognition. 
At  this  time  I  do  not  see  hun  in  the 
Chamber.  If  he  comes  m.  I  will,  of 
course,  yield  to  him.  But  I  do  not  wish 
to  forgo  an  opportunity  in  which  to 
speak  to  another  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  the  floor 

(Mr.  JAVITS  addressed  the  Senate  on 
the  subject  of  United  States-Cuban  rela- 
tions. On  his  request  and  by  unanimous 
consent,  his  remarks  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  the  de- 
bate on  the  juvenile  delinquency  bill.i 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  address 
myself  now  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  leader  on  the  minority  side  [  Mr, 
DiRKSENl,  with  which  amendment  I  am 
not  in  agreement.  I  feel,  with  deep  sin- 
cerity, we  should  let  the  bill  pass  as  it 
has  been  amended.  I  think  it  is  the  min- 
imal approach  we  can  take  to  this 
national  problem. 


Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  detain  the 
Senate  more  than  6  or  7  minutes  to  ex- 
plain why.  I  have  actually  acted  as  the 
law  enforcement  ofBcer  of  the  largest 
State  of  the  Union  and  have  personally 
dealt  with  this  problem  It  is  not  a 
local  problem,  it  is  a  national  problem 

Some  people  always  have  ari  idea  that 
juvenile  delinquency  is  a  problem  which 
IS  confined  only  to  the  large  cities,  and 
It  is  especially  to  those  that  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  increase  in  juvenile 
delinquency  has  not  been  confined  to 
New  York  City  or  to  any  other  urban 
area.  Nationally,  for  example,  juvenile 
delinquency  has  risen  8  percent  faster 
in  nonurban  than  in  urban  areas 
since   1948. 

Secondly,  what  we  are  proposing  to- 
day is  minuscule  FMve  million  dollars 
a  year  is  a  fraction  of  what  New  York 
alone  spends  in  dealing  with  the  prob- 
l-m  When  we  take  into  consideration 
the  amounts  spent  by  all  the  States,  that 
amount  is  meaningless  in  terms  of  actual 
money. 

What  the  bill  does  represent — and  this 
is  important — is  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  US,  Government,  with  an  expendi- 
ture of  a  minimal  amount  of  money,  to 
lend  its  leadership  in  dealing  with  the 
juvenile  delinquencv   problem. 

Let  It  be  understood  that  this  amount 
represents  only  an  acknowledgment  by 
the  United  States  that  it  is  a  national 
problem,  involving  participation  by  the 
I'nited  States,  on  a  minimal  basis,  in 
order  to  lend  the  whole  i.--sue  the  dignity, 
the  prestige,  and  the  facilities  which 
represent  the  Fedt-ral  Government.  I 
believe  very  deeply  the  bill  is  absolutely 
e.ssential  if  the  States  or  the  Nation  are 
in  any  way  to  eet  on  top  of  the  problem. 

I  understand  very  clearly  t.hat  the  first 
line  of  defense  is  in  the  homes,  the 
schools,  and  the  churches:  but  again  this 
is  a  matter  of  tens  of  thousands,  and  per- 
haps even  millions,  of  people,  and  nrit 
only  $5  million,  but  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  for  this  frontline  of  defense. 
and  by  this  bill  we  are  seeking  a  method 
of  operating 

Secondly,  to  .'^av  there  have  been  re- 
ports by  the  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency  is  not  an  an.^wer  Those 
reports  are  not  actual  working  in  the 
field  in  connection  with  laboratory  ex- 
periments which  can  be  made  available 
to  everv'body  m  the  United  States;  and 
what  is  prop<:)sed  by  this  bill  is  actual 
fif^ld  experim.ent.^ 

I  will  give  to  you.  Mr.  President,  and 
to  the  Senate  a  six'cific  instance  to  indi- 
cate why  there  is  no  other  way  unless 
the  US  Government  does  it.  The  first 
IS  the  element  of  Federal  crime  and  inter- 
state activity,  which  is  one  of  the  typi- 
cal examples  of  what  goes  on  in  this 
whole  field.  In  other  words,  it  Is  not 
merely  the  money  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  spend:  it  is  the  fact  that  the 
facilities  of  the  Federal  G  'vernment  in 
the  field  of  narcotics,  the  FBI.  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  EH'partment 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Interior  Department,  the  State  Depart- 
ment— every  Department  of  Govern- 
ment— will  be  made  available  to  the 
States.  What  this  bill  does  is  to  take 
the  Federal  Government  into  the  field. 


Secondly,  and  very  Importantly,  a 
great  many  of  these  crimes  are  tried  in 
the  Federal  courts,  becau.se  many  crimes 
against  Federal  law  are  involved.  I 
point  out  that  one  of  the  main  problems 
of  juvenile  delinquency — and  a^ain  I 
refer  to  my  own  experience  in  law  t-n- 
forcement — is  that  of  recidivi.sm,  which 
IS  the  constant  repetition  of  otTenses 

When  we  speak  in  terms  of  a  million 
arrests,  we  are  not  speakmg  in  terms  of 
1  million  young  people.  We  are  speak- 
ing in  terms  of  a  million  times  offenders 
are  arrested.  That  is  the  geometric 
progression  in  crime  which  is  causing  a 
problem  which  is  inundating  us.  It  is  a 
national  disgrace  which,  as  we  all  know, 
is  availed  of  in  Moscow.  Peipinp.  and  a 
dozen  other  coimtries.  to  show  that  this 
is  a  lawless  country  where  parents  can- 
not control  their  children. 

What  can  the  Federal  Government  do 
with  the  $5  million  but  lend  its  prestige, 
dignity,  and  facilities  to  the  solving  of 
this  problem?  First  and  foremost,  the 
Federal  Government  can  deal  with 
preventing  the  occurrence  in  an  un- 
paralleled way  of  recidivism — which  is 
the  repetition  of  crimes — because  the 
Federal  Government  has  many  agencies 
on  which  it  can  call,  and  also  t>ecause  of 
its  experience  in  the  Federal  courts. 

I  have  previously  suggested  the  idea 
of  defenders  for  youth  in  the  Federal 
courts.  Many  of  these  young  people  lose 
their  respect  for  the  law.  and.  Indeed, 
for  organized  society,  because  they  are 
not  properly  represented  in  court  when 
they  are  charged  with  crime  Also, 
there  is  a  lack  of  adequat^-ly  trained 
probation  officers,  caseworkers,  and 
other  persons  to  look  after  the  cases 
which  already  exist;  and  that  fact  con- 
tributes to  the  problem  of  recidivism. 
And  so  in  this  one  field  a  tremendous 
contribution  can  be  made  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  narcotics 
addiction,  which  is  a  serious  problem  for 
young  people.  There  are  practically  no 
facilities  for  treating  young  addicts.  We 
tried  one  in  the  State  of  New  York  It 
is  very  meager  in  terms  of  its  effect  and 
in  terms  of  coverage  which  we  can  give. 
Narcotics  is  jaeculiarly  a  problem  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  the  hard- 
core families,  that  is.  families  in  which 
there  are  difficulties  in  parental  respon- 
sibility, and  which  are  the  seedbed  for  a 
tremendous  amount  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency. It  is  estimated  that  in  New 
York  City  as  few  as  20.000  families  are 
responsible  for  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  juvenile  delinquency  which  occurs  in 
New  York  City.  Here  is  an  acute  prob- 
lem to  the  solution  of  which  the  Federal 
Government  can  enormously  contribute. 
because  the  Federal  Government  is  heav- 
ily in  the  welfare  field  and  in  the  field  of 
taking  care  of  dependent  children  and 
the  fields  which  impinge  upon  the  tech- 
nique of  care  and  the  amount  of  care 
which  is  utilized  for  hard-core  families. 
Finally.  Mr.  President,  there  is  the 
matter  of  advance  detection  Here  again 
there  is  the  tremendous  maciunery  of 
which  the  Federal  Government  can  avail 
itself  in  experiments,  such  as  the  Na- 
tional  Institutes  of   Health,   which   can 
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be  markedly  beneficial  and  can  make  a 
major  contribution  to  the  science  in  the 
field  of  anticipating  crime  m  those  of 
tender  years. 

Mr.  President,  why  is  $1  million  for  2 
years  inadequate?  Even  for  a  token  pro- 
firram.  when  one  considers  the  overhead 
and  the  time  lag  in  getting  such  a  pro- 
gram into  operation,  the  $1  million  will 
have  been  spent  and  the  2  years  will 
have  gone 

I  know  the  amendment  has  behind  it 
the  laudable  intentions  of  my  leader,  and 
I  regret  to  oppose  my  colleague,  who  I 
know  has  sincere  intentions.  But  I  re- 
sp>ectfully  submit  that  the  result  of 
adoption  of  his  amendment  would  be  to 
eliminate  the  progi'am  entirely,  because 
any  minimal  program,  no  matter  how 
small  or  madequate.  will  take  $1  million 
in  overhead  cost  and  will  take  a  mini- 
mum of  1  or  2  years  to  get  off  the 
ground.  The  $5  million  provided  in  the 
bill  and  the  5-year  period  provided  al- 
ready cut  the  program  to  a  minimum, 
and  a  further  reduction  will  either  make 
it  a  laughing  stock  or  kul  it  altogether. 

If  the  Senator  suice:  ely  believes  that 
tlie  Federal  Goverimient  can  exercise 
some  beneficial  influence  in  lendmg  its 
prestige,  dign.ty.  and  facilities  to  this 
field,  then  I  think  at  the  minimum  Uie 
Senate  should  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  we  have 
adequately  emphasized  the  coordinatuig 
activity  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  experience  it  has  had  in  many 
States.  By  getting  tl^e  Federal  Govern- 
ment into  the  field  with  its  established 
machinery,  we  get  the  benefit  of  coordi- 
nated activities  which  have  been  and  are 
taking  place  m  many  States. 

I  hope  the  Senate  in  its  wisdom  will 
pass  the  bill  as  «e  have  amended  it  and 
will  reject — and  I  say  tliis  regretfully— 
Uie  amendment  which  hiis  been  pro- 
posed by  the  minority  leader  to  cut  the 
period  of  time  to  2  years  and  Uie  amount 
of  money  to  $1  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Question  is  on  agreeing  en  bloc  to  tlie 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Eli- 
Dois. 

The  amendments  were  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment,  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
In  support  of  this  important  piece  of 
proposed  legislation  which  would  pro- 
vide assistance  in  training  of  personnel 
and  development  of  projects  to  combat 
Juvenile  delinquency. 

When  I  was  home  in  Colorado  a  few 
montlxs  ago  literally  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple talked  tct  me  about  the  problems 
which  are  being  raised  by  juvenile  de- 
linquency. The  Interest  of  the  public 
has  been  stimulated  among  church 
group.s.  educational  groups,  and  PTA 
groups. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  in  my  hand  a 
letter  from  the  department  of  welfare. 


city  and  county  of  Denver,  written  by 
the  director,  Miss  Charlme  J.  Berkins, 
which  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I^NVEB    I>KPAltTlCKNT    OF    WELFARr. 

Crrr  and  County  or  Dk.nver, 

Denier,  Colo.,  March  19,  1959. 
lion.  John  A.  Carholl, 

U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  Washington.  DC. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Carroll:  We  were  very 
pleased  to  receive  your  letter  of  February 
7  enclosing  a  statement  regarding  the  bills 
Introduced  into  our  Congress  which  will  help 
combat  Juvenile  delinquency.  We  are  also 
very  proud  to  have  someone  from  Colorado 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency which  we,  of  course,  consider  a  very 
important  one. 

We  certainly  give  you  full  support  regard- 
ing the  bills  you  have  mentioned  In  your 
statement.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  Just 
received  a  brochure  regarding  the  "Juvenile 
delinquency  control  projects"  bill  (Hill- 
Clark  bill.  S  694.  and  Elliott  bill,  H.R.  3464). 
We  wish  to  suggest  your  support  of  this  bill, 
also.  We.  too.  are  convinced  that  more  must 
be  done  at  the  local  level  to  deal  In  an 
Increasingly  eflectlve  way  with  young  people 
who  are  In  conflict  with  the  law  and  in  the 
prevention  of  delinquency  through  service 
to  families  while  children  are  young.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  greatest  benefits  of  the  pro- 
grsmi  suggested  by  this  bill  would  be  the 
help  to  get  localities  started  In  coping  with 
the  problem  of  delinquency,  stepping  up  the 
program  In  localities  where  a  beginning  has 
taken  place,  and  then  diSBemlnatlng  the  in- 
formation about  the  results  of  these  prrjects. 

However,  Senator  Carroll,  In  order  Uj  ac- 
complish what  we  all  desire — the  control  of 
and  the  prevention  of  Juvenile  delinquency — 
we  must  have  trained  personnel  In  much 
greater  numbers.  A  revision  was  made  In 
the  Social  Security  Act  allowing  for  training 
and  research,  but  it  Is  my  understanding 
that  at  no  time  has  an  appropriation  been 
made  for  this.  You  will  find  this  revision 
in  the  Social  Security  Act  in  seclic  n  705  of 
the  compilation  of  social  security  laws 
throuKh  December  31.  1956.  which  Is  Sounte 
Document  156:  or.  you  can  find  the  same 
reference  under  the  title  of  "Training  Grants 
for  Public  Welfare  Personnel."  H  R.  7225. 
ad  •easlon  In  Public  Law  b80,  cliaptcr  836, 
84th  Ckjngress. 

Any  assistance  that  you  can  give  us  li.  b- 
talnlng  stipend  funds  for  the  graduate  nam- 
ing of  child  welfare  and  public  assistance 
workers  and  others  who  will  be  dealing  di- 
rectly with  these  young  people  and  their 
families  will  be  greatly  appreciated.  This 
would  be  a  great  step  toward  the  control  of 
and  prevention  of  delinquency. 

As  you  may  know,  the  county  depart r.;ents 
of  welfare  in  Colorado  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  providing  care  and  service 
to  neglected  and  dependent  children  and  to 
those  In  danger  of  becoming  delinquent.  In 
carrying  out  this  charge,  our  work  Is  with 
parents  who  have  neglected  their  children, 
with  parents  who  wish  to  place  their  chil- 
dren for  adoption,  with  adoptive  parents  who 
are  childless  and  who  want  families,  with 
foster  parents  who  give  temporary  care  to 
these  children,  and  with  young  children  and 
with  teenagers  who  are  on  the  verge  of  trou- 
ble with  the  law  and  who  frequently  have  a 
distorted  view  of  life  because  of  their  own 
deprivation.  These  are  the  children  who 
will  become  delinquents  In  the  legal  sense  of 
the  word  If  they  do  not  receive  experiences 
that  are  constructive  and  have  loving  family 
relationships.  Working  with  families  and 
children  such  as  these  Is  the  opportunity  for 
preventing  delinquency. 


It  Is  a  sad  commentary,  however,  that 
there  are  fewer  trained  child  weiiare  workers 
in  the  departments  of  public  welfare  In 
Colorado  today  than  there  were  some  years 
ago.  Through  funds  from  tl-e  Children's 
Bureau,  the  State  Department  •'•{  Public  Wel- 
fare In  Colorado  has  only  four  stipends  an- 
nually for  graduate  training  for  s-ocial  work- 
ers. The  Denver  Department  of  Welfare  re- 
ceives one  of  these  annually  to  pram  to  one 
of  our  employees  Interested  In  child  welfare, 
but  we  could  use  more.  Many  more  trained 
personnel  are  needed  to  do  this  kind  of  pre- 
ventive work,  and  we  believe  that  this  Is 
what  Is  truly  meant  by  juvenile  delinquency 
control.  We  hope  that  you  will  find  a  way 
to  provide  Increased  funds  for  the  training 
of  these  essential  personnel. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Miss    CHAELINE    J.    BiRKlNS, 

Director. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  sentences  m  this  letter  reads: 

However.  Senator  Carroll,  In  order  to  ac- 
complish what  we  all  desire — the  control  of 
and  the  prevention  of  JuvenUe  delinquency — 
we  must  have  trained  f>er5onnei  in  much 
greater  numbers. 

Mr.  President.  I  share  the  viewpoint 
of  those  who  submitted  minority  views 
on  a  b'.Il  tliat  we  oucht  to  emphasize 
to  a  Ri-eater  degree  the  necessity  for 
trained  persormel.  We  understand  we 
cannot  achu-ve  these  things  all  at  once, 
so  I  am  gome  to  support  the  bill  because 
it  has  now  been  modified  by  the  Clark 
amendment,  which  I  cospon.'ored  This 
amendment  provides  $2  5  million  for  the 
type  cf  training  called  for  by  the  city  and 
county  of  Denver. 

In  our  State  we  find  growing  interest 
in  the  question  of  what  to  do  about 
luvenile  dchnqucnts.  How  are  we  going 
to  treat  them'' 

Mr  President.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Juvenile 
Delinquency  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. We  held  hearings  in  Los  An- 
peles.  We  heard  from  the  cluef  of  police 
of  Los  Anccle.«  and  from  the  sheriff  of 
Los  Anpelcs  County:  from  narcotics 
agents,  from  youth  workers,  from  various 
intcre.'^ted  pcr<;on? 

Everywhere  I  went  I  found  a  great  in- 
terest in  the  problem.  People  are  say- 
ing. "What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
this''" 

In  Colorado  I  met  with  Catholic  home 
and  family  leaders  and  other  church 
groups,  educational  organizations,  and 
law  enforcement  apencies. 

Throughout  the  country  there  is  fear 
expressed  that  we  will  not  do  anything 
at  the  Fediral  level,  and  that  we  must 
do  some. lung  about  getting  tramed  per- 
sonnel. 

1  am  reali.stic  enough  to  know  that 
With  the  amount  of  money  vliich  is  to 
be  provided  wc  arc  not  going  to  be  able 
to  accomplish  much  at  the  outset,  but  I 
think  it  will  be  a  beginning.  1  think  we 
will  have  to  move  ahead  faster  in  the  fu- 
ture. We  will  recognize  this  is  only  a 
beginning. 

I  repeat,  everywhere  I  liave  pone,  eveiy 
person  \v-ith  whom  1  have  talked  has  ex- 
pressed a  gnawing  fear  about  the  prob- 
lems of  juvenile  delinquency.  In  Colo- 
rado my  staff  held  extended  meetings 
with  authorities  on  juvenile  delinquency, 
including  Judge  Philip  Gilliam  and  Mr. 
Melvin  Hull   who   conduct   the   Denver 
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Juvenile  Hall,  which  has  an  international 
reputation  as  an  outotanding  juvenile  in- 
stitution. All  of  these  people  want  our 
help. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  that  this  is  no 
small  problem,  I  should  lixe  to  quote 
at  this  point,  Mr.  President,  a  p>ortion 
of  a  recent  editorial  from  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  a  Scripps-Howard  news- 
paper, which  discusses  the  institutional 
needs  of  Colorado  in  dealin?  with  juve- 
nile offenders.  The  editorial  leads  off 
with  this  pertinent  remark:  "Colorado 
faces  a  major  crisis  in  its  war  asainst 
juvenile  delinquency." 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  letter  I 
should  like  to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 
It  is  addressed  to  me,  written  by  Dons 
K  Nelson,  Chairman,  Juvenile  Protec- 
tion. Colorado  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.    In  her  letter  she  says: 

I  urge  you  to  support  In  any  way  you  can 
tl'.e     Juvenile     delinquency     bills     providing 
grant*   to  the   States  for   strengthening   and 
Ininroving     programs     related     to     Juvenile 
d"hnquency. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  In  the 

RCCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
wiis  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro, 
aa  follows ; 

CoLOHAOo  SmiNM,  Colo 
Bonntor  John  A  Camou.^ 

Uk\h  dm  I  uri*  you  to  luppnrt  In  Kny 
w,\y  you  cnn,  lh»  jvivonilct  UoUnqvioncy  oiiu 
pMvitlliif  urnnu  to  th«  StulM  for  itr»ngih- 
rnin!(  and  imprnvinv  prngriuna  r«Ut»d  to 
juvPiiU*  daUnqvithcy 

Much  ItfltlRtinn  would  b«  of  ineNtlmnblt 
v,\\\\9  In  our  StAtp,  u  Colorado,  at  UUi 
tunc,  haa  no  ilngla  Mgoncy  r«iiponalt>lc  (or 
pUnnlng  and  coordinating  ••rvicaa  for  chil- 
dren; therefor*,  we  have  no  conttructlve 
pliinning  for  the  prevention  of  delinquency 
or  the  disposition  of  delinquents 

Study  and  effort  has  been  made  to  estab- 
lish separate  Juvenile  courts  and  to  Improve 
Colorado  children's  laws.  I  believe  this 
would  be  Intensified  under  a  program  set  up 
with  the  aid  of  these  grants. 

Colorado  communities  should  be  shown 
the  need  for  special  Juvenile  police  and  pro- 
bation officers  but  training  courses  must  be 
available  for  them  as  well  as  all  other  per- 
sonnel dealing  with  children  and  youth. 
This  would  be  possible  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Dills. 

Thanking    you    for    any    effort    you    may 
make  In  behalf  of  Colorado  and  the  Nation's 
young  people.  I  am. 
Yours  truly, 

Doris  K  Nelsow, 
Chairman.  JuVfenile  Protectiori,  Colorado 
Congress  o/  Parents  and   Teachers. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  wish  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Alabama 
fMr.  HiLLl  and  my  colleague  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  not  only  for  their 
great  interest  but  for  their  great  leader- 
ship in  presenting  the  bill 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARROLL.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
Uke  to  express  my  own  deep  appreciation 
for  the  very  valuable  assistance  which 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  given  us 
In  connection  with  the  progress  of  this 
bill  to  date,  which  I  hope  is  progress  to 
passage.    I  should  like  to  pay  my  testi- 
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mony  to  the  valuable  work  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  done  in  the  field  of 
juvenile  delinquency  in  connection  with 
his  membership  on  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  CARROIX.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Penn-^ylvama. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  chair- 
man ot  the  important  Juvenile  I>elirf- 
quency  Subcommitt'-e  of  the  Senate 
Commrtee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  able 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
I  Mr  Hennings  ' .  for  the  fine  work  he  ha.=: 
done.  He  ha.s  held  he-ann^s  not  only 
in  New  York  but  also  in  Philadelphia 
San  Pranci.sco,  Los  Angeles.  San  Diego, 
and  other  places.  He  has  demonstrated 
great  interest  m  this  subject  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mis.soun  made  an  excellent 
statement  on  the  floor  today. 

I  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Morse  i  is  present  in  the 
Chamber.  I  read  the  Senator  s  minority 
views.  I  agree  with  him  100  percent  that 
we  are  merely  scratching  the  surface  and 
the  emphasis  should  be  more  and  more 
upon  training,  although  I  am  in  favor 
of  the  so-called  demonstrative  tech- 
niques also.  We  need  them  in  Colo- 
rado,   We  need  them  in  the  Nation 

All  !iection.s  of  my  Slate  and  all  «ec- 
tlona  of  the  West  are  intere.siod  in  thi.s 
problem  It  \n  ^\  problem  which  doe-i  not 
ftffect  lolely  the  popuUnid  areiw  of  PhiUi- 
delphli  and  Nr*  Yoik  It  has  brrn 
•hown,  ftN  «\  rr.Milt  of  a  rpspivrch  prournm 
conducted  by  thr  I.ibrtiry  of  ConurrM 
thftt  luvenilo  drllnciuptiry  l«  npilUnu 
over  f"om  thp  mptrnpnlitrtn  i\rr(\«  to  tl.r 
•o-Cftl'.ed  suburban  nrru-* 

Mr    Preiidcnt,  I  ,<«inrrrp!y  hope  th*«rf» 
will  be  no   real   opposition   to   the   bill 
This  proposed  lP«lslatlon  Is  long  ovrid'.ir 
It  la  time  for  us  to  do  something  about 
the  problem 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pa.ss^ 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr  President,  all  of 
us  are  aware  of  the  rising  tide  of  crimes 
and  misdemeanors  committed  by  youth- 
ful offenders  throughout  our  Nation. 
All  of  us  are  concerned — and  properly 
so — about  the  causes,  motivations,  and 
cures  for  the  blight  of  juvenile  delm- 
quency. 

It  is  a  problem  of  no  small  dimensions. 
Gang  warfare  ha.s  turned  .sections  of 
some  of  our  cities  into  bloody  battle- 
grounds. Mischief  ha.s  turned  to  mur- 
der. F*etty  thievery  and  worse  crimes 
have  become  commonplace  among  teen- 
agers. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
has  reported  that  some  130  of  our  young 
people  under  the  age  of  18  were  arrested 
during  1958  for  murder  and  nonacciden- 
tal  killing.  For  the  past  5  years,  arrests 
of  yourg  people  in  the  same  age  group 
have  increased  about  10  percent  each 
year,  while  arrests  of  those  over  18  have 
increased  1  percent  each  year. 

All  of  us  must  remember,  of  course. 
that  the  great  majonty  of  our  teenagers 
are  upright,  honest,  and  useful  citizens. 
They  are  the  kind  of  young  people  of 
whom  we  can  be  proud.  But  th'-v  are 
being  g:ven  a  black  eye  by  their  contem- 
poraries who  stray  from  the  straight 
and   nnrro'.v.     Al.housh  Juvenile  delin- 


quency Is  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule,  its  shocking  percentage  of  incidence 
must  command  the  energies  and  atten- 
tion of  all  the  American  people. 

This  phenomenon  is  not  Imnted  to  any 
one  group  of  States  nor  to  any  one  po- 
litical or  geographical  division.  Like  an 
epidemic,  juvenile  delinquency  has 
spread  in  city  and  town,  slum  and 
suburb.  It  is  at  its  worst,  of  course,  in 
the  larger  urban  centers.  The  courts  in 
our  communities  reported  over  half  a 
million  cases  involvmg  youthful  delm- 
quents  during  1957.  If  the  rate  contin- 
ues to  increase  as  it  has  since  1948.  we 
can  expect  something  over  a  million  such 
appearances  before  our  courts  during 
1965  and  by  1970 — a  scant  10  years — we 
can  expect  nearly  a  million  and  a  half 
such  cases  in  our  courts. 

Mr  President,  these  are  statistics 
which  must  shock  and  dismay  all 
Americans. 

Of  course,  the  alarming  increase  in 
youthful  crime  and  delinquency  has  not 
gone  unheeded  nor  unattended.  A  va- 
riety of  experts  and  laymen  have  delved 
into  the  causes  of  this  continued  up- 
surge of  teenage  lawles-sness  and  they 
have  pursued  means  for  Its  control  and 
cure  The  concern  and  Interest  of 
churchmen  and  sociolngiMti*.  scienliaUi 
liiul  <j(X"1a1  woikeis,  police  wnd  uovern- 
ment  nfTlnul.t  us  wrll  a«  nmny  private 
orui\ni/utiot',n  has  rin\tf«d  ft  urowing 
P'lblir  iv'-".  HI  i-ccs'i  of  (lip  inoitiil  »nd 
m<u'»l  divi  I'rsN  ii'.htMcii!  in  tlip  piTApnt 
trrntt 

'Mirsr  .Hunir  intcrrstrd  rltlrrn*  hnvo 
dr'Vi.'^ed  wnd  (1r\ilopr<l  viworous  nnd 
often  .^urrrs.sful  cunununity  programs 
f'>r  i:  liding  thrlr  children  to  mBturltjr 
as  irspnn.sible  citizens  rnther  than  law- 
less rufT'.an.s  or  hardened  criminals. 

There  hn.s  been  a  healthy  and  realistic 
understanding  on  the  part  of  all  con- 
ce:-ned  that  crime  and  delinquency  are 
primarily  local  problems  to  be  solved  at 
the  local  level  In  the  extensive  hearings 
held  by  the  Senate  Juvenile  Delinquency 
vSubcommlttee.  most  witnesses  in  locali- 
ties across  the  country  testified  that 
much  of  the  progress  toward  curbing 
delinquency  can  and  will  be  made  at  the 
local  level  by  citizens  in  their  own  com- 
munities. 

Mr.  President,  any  legislation  dealing 
with  juvenile  delinquency  is  of  particular 
Importance  to  a  Senator  from  New  York. 
My  State  contains  the  Nations  largest 
city,  a  city  which  In  recent  months  has 
made  headlines  with  outbreaks  of  teen- 
age terrorism  which  have  shocked  the 
Nation  and.  indeed,  the  world.  Although 
juvenile  crime  is  in  no  sense  unique  to 
the  city  of  New  York,  the  type  of  youth- 
ful lawlessness  found  there  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  worst  in  sporadic  vio- 
lence to  be  found  in  our  communities. 
We  are  all  appalled  by  the  organized 
murder  and  terrorism  of  gang  members 
whase  motive  for  murder  is  that  "we  like 
to  see  them  drop."  Paced  with  such 
senseless  and  sadistic  acts,  we  need  not 
only  immediate  action  but  plans  for 
long-term  methods  and  projects  for  the 
effective  control  and  eventual  cure  of 
youthful  delinquency. 

The  city  of  New  York,  like  other  cities 
faced  with  this  problem,  has  launched 
programs    to    control    Juvenile    crime. 
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Extra  police  forces  have  been  concen- 
trated in  danger  areas,  headway  has 
been  made  to  relieve  the  jam  of  juve- 
nile cases  in  the  courts,  the  city's  work- 
camp  program  has  been  under  review, 
certain  weapons  have  been  outlawed,  and 
both  private  and  governmental  groups 
have  organized  to  work  with  niultiprob- 
lem  families  There  has  been  a  con- 
certed effort  to  assess  and  strengthen  all 
community  resources  m  the  great  battle. 

Some  of  tl  ese  measures  w  ill  be  effec- 
tive as  long-term  methods  to  stem  the 
tide  of  youthful  crime  Others,  how- 
ever, are  imn  ediate  firefighting  methods 
improvKsed  alon.i'  the  frnnthnes  In  this 
respect,  it  is  i?ratifying  to  note  the  sr>eed 
with  which  (jov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller 
has  come  to  the  aid  of  embattled  New 
York  City  officials  in  their  endeavors  to 
formulate  net  only  immediate  controls, 
but  also  lonz-term  answers  which  are 
essential  for  any  effective  program  in 
this  field 

Through  conferences  Implemented  by 
the  State's  irilerdepai  tmental  task  force 
on  youth  and  ju\enile  delinquency,  a 
concrete  prociam  of  city-State  coopera- 
tion and  act  (in  ha,s  been  formulated  in 
my  State  The  Governor's  program  in- 
volves specific  means  b.v  which  the  Slate 
ran  cornplerrent  the  efforts  of  New  York 
rity  and  oih'-r  comrnunilieN  without  im- 
pmh'um  upon  the  more  iinmediute  r^- 
sponsllilMtlrs  of  ItK'nl  (ifTlciHls  Th'.lN,  he 
hus  Irfl  U>  I  ir  rtllPd  the  task  of  appir- 
hriullng  ard  punlshUiM  drlijinurtits 
while  the  Hinic  cuiiccnlraloB  on  lojiKcr 
ranup  matte  i, 

Gcnrrtior  Rorkefrllrr  hnn  offeied  a 
bioad  prtigihtn  Includinjj  the  «'xpansion 
of  work  can  jw  whlcli  can  lielp  both  in 
t<Min.s  of  pr'vention  of  ju\ciule  delin- 
quency and  irhnbllitntlon  of  offenders 
As  a  result  of  extensive  rr.rearcli,  the 
Governor .«!  task  force  ha.s  recently  rec- 
ommended Tth.er  measuies  wh,lch  arc 
calculated  to  prevent  youthful  lawless- 
ness and  curb  It  at  its  source  Among 
the  suggest. ons  are  the  expansion  of 
youth  in.stitutions,  the  establishment  of 
new  .services  such  as  Youth  Opp>ortunity 
Centers  for  youngsters  in  danger  of  be- 
coming delinquent,  and  a  general 
broadening  and  improvement  of  proba- 
tion and  p£.role  services.  Such  StAte 
leadership  and  action  will  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  city  fathers  of  Man- 
hattan and  jet  will  not  tr^spa.ss  on  their 
areas  of  special  responsibility.  Indeed, 
Governor  Rrckefellers  program  to  com- 
bat juvenile  delinquency  is  typical  of  the 
thoughtful,  forward-looking  administra- 
tion he  is  giving  the  Empire  State. 

Another  example  of  effective  coopera- 
tion between  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  met'ting  the  challenge  of  youth 
in  trouble  is  the  prog'-am  now  in  prac- 
tice in  the  State  of  California.  An  inte- 
gral part  of  thi.^  program  is  the  Cali- 
fornia Youth  Authority.  Established  in 
1941.  with  a  board  composed  of  six  mem- 
bers appoint  :>d  bv  the  Governor,  the 
California  Youth  Authority  assists  local 
government  units  in  dealing  with  youth- 
ful offenders.  Tliis  authority  has  pio- 
neered in  a  new  approp.ch  to  the  correc- 
tion of  juvenile  delinquency  and  it  has 
now  broadened  its  efforts  into  the  pre- 
ventive flc'ld.  hoping  to  devise  methods  of 


reaching  young  people  before  they  run 
afoul  of  the  law.  The  California  Youth 
Authority  has  also  recently  initiated  a 
new  division  of  research.  Some  of  the 
areas  planned  for  research  are  measur- 
ing the  parole  performance  of  wards, 
studying  the  efficacy  of  psychiatric 
treatment,  and  investigating  whether  a 
closer  ratio  of  staff  to  wards  will  in- 
crease chances  of  rehabilitation.  Thus 
California  is  another  example  of  a  spe- 
cific line  of  attack  based  on  State  and 
local  cooperation 

Mr.  President.  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia, among  other  States,  are  demon- 
strating how  State  and  local  officials  can 
work  together  toward  the  solution  of 
juvenile  delinquency  problems.  To- 
gether lliey  have  planned  and  initiated 
programs  which  promise  effective  and 
enlightened  action  to  curb  and  cure 
youngsters  gone  wrong.  I  believe  par- 
ticularly that  the  example  in  New  York 
of  State  and  local  cooperation  can  serve 
as  an  excellent  model  for  other  State 
leadeis  a.s  they  seek  solutions  for  their 
own  juvenile  problems. 

I  agree  entirely  with  what  has  been 
sa'.c!  lieie  to  the  effect  that  the  be.'-t  place. 
and  the  jji  imary  place,  to  f^ght  juvenile 
dcliiuiuency  i.s  m  the  home,  in  the 
cliiu-eh,  and  m  the  school  After  all, 
fumily  liuicliince,  lehniouh  ^^Hclu^^^  and 
iiiu'iil  eilucHiion  arc  the  ullimale 
wi  iipoMs  w  l;:rh  muhl  \>r  uhrd  in  llic  rfTorl 
li)  cut  1)  Midi  luwlrN.spr.'.ji 

Ml  Pit'ident  II  is  now  time  for  the 
iTsouiees  and  poweisof  llir  l-rtlri  ill  Oov- 
rrnment  tr)  ix-  brouHhl  lou^(lImbly  and 
» fT(«(livelv  mto  (Ills  nwhl  While  H  is 
true  lliete  uir  pn'seiitly  .sotnr  program,"; 
hv  nil  ii!  of  which  the  Fedeinl  Govnn- 
miit  as 'ts  the  States  in  tins  field,  we 
nei  (1  to  roordir-iute  and  broaden  those 
oclivities  .vo  that  the  talents  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  can  be  most  soundly 
utili/cd, 

I  support  the  measure  before  u,s  be- 
cause it  provides  a  Ar.st  step  toward  such 
a  plan  of  reasonable  cooperation.  The 
provisions  in  S  694  for  carrying  out  var- 
ious projects  that  are  substantial 
enough  to  help  solve  juvenile  delin- 
quency in  many  areas  and  in  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  seem  certain  to  reward 
us  with  the  techniques  and  practices 
leading  to  the  solution  of  our  juvenile 
delinquency  problems. 

In  supportine  this  measure.  I  should 
like  to  emphasize  my  opinion  that  the 
activities  it  promotes  should  deal  directly 
and  actively  with  these  problems  rather 
than  indulging  in  mere  theoiy.  It  has 
been  my  observation  that  sometimes  the 
professionals  who  become  involved  in  tlie 
study  of  these  problems  seem  to  become 
so  enmeshed  and  entangled  m  theory 
that  they  come  up  with  few  practical 
results.  We  must  never  confuse  coddling 
with  realistic  efforts  to  rehabilitate. 
And  we  must  not  be  overly  soft  when 
dealing  with  hardened  teenage  criminals. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  be  of  tre- 
mendous assistance  in  the  develojiment 
of  comprehen.sive  programs  for  the  pre- 
vention, control,  and  treatment  of  ju- 
venile delinquency.  By  means  of  the 
grants  provided  for  in  title  I  of  this  bill. 
much  progress  can  be  made  toward  this 


goal.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
grants  to  be  provided  in  this  bill  will  be 
supplemented  by  contributions  by  the 
recipients  to  the  extent  det-ermined  fair 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

The  technical-assistance  provisions  of 
title  n  should  be  most  helpful  in  pro- 
viding a  clearinghouse  for  the  latest 
information  on  research  findings,  t-ech- 
niques.  programs,  and  other  data  which 
can  be  shared  by  the  wide  variety  ot 
groups,  individuals,  and  levels  of  gov- 
eriiment  working  to  prevent,  control,  and 
cure  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency. 
Tins  section  takes  cognizance  of  the 
fact  that  all  concerned  should  have  the 
benefit  of  the  experience  of  others  in  the 
field  if  we  are  to  find  the  most  effective 
and  meaningful  means  of  attack  and 
solution. 

Finally,  the  National  Advisorj"  Coimcil 
on  JuNenile  Delinquency,  to  be  estab- 
lished under  title  III  of  this  bill,  can 
serve  as  a  spearhead,  brain  trust,  and 
coordinating  body  of  experts  to  help  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
bill.  This  group  can  Imaginatively  and 
vigorously  explore  the  many  exciting 
possibilities  of  s  694  m  terms  of  finding 
holution.s  to  the  challenge  or  young  peo- 
ple l-'Ollf  WlOllb' 

In  kcruTuI.  Mr  PrcMrteiit.  I  believe 
that  S  fl!)4  tun  be  an  rfTrcUve  measure 
l)ccau.se  thromHioui  it  I'PCoyniifpM  thai 
the  pMiirtpal  point  of  ^^lrcf^^ful  attack 
on  lh'..N  proiilrtn  must  br  in  our  StalM 
and  lotallllp.s,  But  U  ia  hIhu  ba^^d  on 
the  fivrt  that  Ptatrs  and  rommtihltlrs 
ne(Hl  to  br  rncouiagod  and  helped  with 
new  Ideas  and  information  as  thry  pui- 
.sue  various  pro.lect*  In  the  f^cld, 

In  summary,  Mr,  President,  I  believe 
that  S,  604  represents  a  S"und  invest- 
ment in  this  country  and  in  our  most 
vital  resource.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that 
we  must  punish — and  punish  severely — 
young  and  hardened  crmnnals.  It  is  true 
that  we  must  apply  immediate  measures 
of  control  to  meet  present  emergencies. 
But  if  we  are  to  find  any  p>ermanent 
solutions  to  the  problem  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency. I  believe  it  is  imperative  that 
we  get  at  the  root  causes  of  youthful 
crime  and  delinquency. 

Our  approach  must  be  realistic  and 
farsighted.  It  must  be  sustainenj  and 
nationwide.  This  is  a  task  which  should 
command  the  energies,  talents,  and  in- 
genuity of  our  finest  minds,  and  a  task 
in  which  the  Federal  Government  can 
and  must  play  an   important  part. 

I  am  confident  that  we  have  made  a 
good  start  and  are  on  the  right  track 
with  S.  694.  It  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  and  a.?sures  a  vigorous  but 
proper  role  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  a.ssisting  localities  to  wipe  out  this 
blight.     I  therefore  urge  its  pa.s&agc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  passa^ie  of  the  bill. 

The  bill   iS.  694'    was  passed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  S,  694  was  jmssed. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  m:lion  tc  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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UNTTZD  STATES-CUBAN  RELA- 
TIONS—STATEMENT BY  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  SECRETARY  OP  STATE 

Durtng  the  debate  on  the  so-called 
juvenile    delinquency    bill, 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
speak  to  the  matter  of  the  bill  and  the 
amendment,  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  another  matter  which  has 
just  appeared  on  the  news  ticker,  and 
which  is  of  such  importance  that  I  think 
we  should  all  know  about  it. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  have  just 
issued  a  statement  on  the  subject  of 
United  States-Cuban  relations.  It  is. 
in  my  view,  a  statement  of  such  wisdom 
and  of  such  understanding  of  the  inter- 
national position  of  the  United  States 
as  to  be  well  worth  the  attention  of 
every  Senator. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  whUe  maintaining  fully  the  dig- 
nity and  strength  of  our  great  country, 
have  at  the  same  time  not  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  rushed  Into  precipitate 
threats  or  Injunctions  for  strong  action, 
which  the  United  States  can  always  take 
very  effectively — and  which.  Indeed,  we 
may  with  far  more  sadness  than  anger 
have  to  take,  but  which,  nevertheless. 
we  wiU  do  most  reluctantly — have  made 
a  statement  which  demonstrates  the 
calm  and  noble  spirit  which  is  our  coun- 
try, and  in  a  manner  of  which  I  think 
we  must  all  be  proud. 

The  President  has  made  five  points 
with  respect  to  United  States-Cuban  re- 
lations.   He  said ; 

The  U.S.  Government  adheres  strictly  to 
the  policy  of  nanintervenUon  Ln  the  domes- 
tic affairs  of  other  countries.  Including  Cuba. 

This  is  in  accordance  with  the  good 
neighbor  policy  of  -fehrTrnited  States  with 
respect  to  Latin  American  countries. 

In  this  connection.  I  am  delighted  to 
see  in  the  Chamber  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Latin  American  Affairs 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [  Mr.  Morse  1 . 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
then  said: 

Second,  the  U  3  Government  has  ronslst- 
ently  endeavored  to  prevent  Illegal  act«  In 
territory  under  lt.s  Jurisdiction  directed 
against  other  governments. 

Again,  that  is  a  noble  expression  of 
the  good  neighbor  policy. 

In  effect,  he  has  said  to  Cuba,  "Tell  us 
who  is  invading  your  terriior^-  or  !a '.inch- 
ing against  you  illegal  act.s  from  the 
United  States,  and  we  will  take  the 
necessary  action,  while  we  ourselves  try 
to  find  out  at  one  and  the  same  time." 

Third,  the  President  protested  again.st 
the  tendency  of  the  spcke.sm^an  of  the 
Cuban  Government,  includin,-:  Dr.  Cas- 
tro, the  Prime  Minister,  "to  create  the  il- 
lusion of  aggressive  acts  and  conspira- 
torial activities  aimed  at  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment and  attributed  to  US  ofiicials 
or  agencies." 

This.  Mr.  President.  Is  the  d:?n;ty  of 
cm  country,  speaking  throu^'h  the  Presi- 
dent.   The  President  continued: 

Fourth,  the  V3  Government,  of  ccnrse, 
recognizes  the  right  of  the  Cuban  Govern- 


ment and  people  in  the  exercise  of  their 
national  lovereignty  to  undertake  those  so- 
cial, economic,  and  political  reforms  which, 
with  due  r*gartl  to  their  obligations  under 
tntsmitlocuU  iaw,  tiurf  may  think  deslrabla. 

In  other  words,  the  President  Is  saying 
that  we  will  not  interfere,  and  we  do  not 
make  it  a  policy  to  interfere. 

In  hi3  fifth  point,  the  President  nolnts 
out  that,  under  Cuban  law  as  well  as 
under  ir.ternational  law  we  simply  can- 
not proceed  without  any  consideration 
for  thoie  principles  which  we  are  aU 
sworn  to  uphold  in  the  Interest  of  the 
people,  especially  the  principles  of  lib- 
erty and  the  right  to  hold  property,  par- 
ticularly as  they  affect  citizens  of  our 
own  country;  and  he  states  our  deter- 
mination that  these  principles  shall  be 
observed. 

The  President  closes  on  this  note: 

I  should  like  only  to  add  that  the  United 
States  C/overnraent  has  confidence  in  t^ie 
ability  o."'  the  Cuban  people  to  recognize  SLiid 
defeat  the  intrigues  of  Interniitlotial  com- 
munism which  are  aimed  at  destroying 
democratic  Institutions  In  Cxiba  and  the 
traditional  and  m\itually  beneficial  friend- 
ship between  the  Cuban  and  American 
peoples. 

I  shall,  of  course,  yield  in  a  moment 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, who  is  a  leader  in  this  field.  First. 
however.  I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  entire  text  of  the 
statement  by  the  President  on  United 
States-Cuban  relations  be  prmted  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

Thert!  being  no  objection,  thp  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record   as  follows: 

Text  cf  statement  on  United  States-Cuban 
relations: 

Secretary  of  State  Christian  .A  Herter  and 
I  have  l)een  glvl.ng  careful  conslderati  n  to 
the  problem  of  relations  tjetween  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  Umted  States  and  Cuba, 
.•Vmbassador  Philip  W.  B^m.sai  who  Is  cur- 
rently In  Washiiigton.  shared  in  our  discos- 
slons. 

We  have  been,  for  many  months,  "if-ply 
concerned  and  perpl-'XPd  at  the  stendy  df- 
terloratiin  of  those  relations  reflected  e«- 
peciaUy  by  recent  public  statpmen'.'i  by 
Prime  Minister  Cistro.  of  Cuba,  as  well  as 
by  statemer."-s  in  uiMclai  publicity  orRaiiS  of 
tne  Cuban  Goveriinieiit.  Tliese  sUitf-ments 
contain  unwarranted  attacks  on  our  Govern- 
ment and  on  our  leading  officials  These 
attacks  Involve  serlo\js  charges  none  of 
which,  however,  hfis  been  the  subject  of 
r  jrmal  lepresentatloi.s  by  the  Crovernment 
<i  Cuba  to  our  G  'vernment.  We  believe 
these    charges    to    be    totally    unfounded. 

We  have  prepared  a  restatement  of  our 
policy  toward  Cuba,  a  country  with  whose 
people  tie  people  of  the  United  States  have 
enjoyed  and  expect  to  continue  to  enjoy  a 
rirm  and  mutually  beneficial  friendship. 

The  U  3.  Government  adheres  strictly  to 
the  policy  of  nonintervention  in  the  domes- 
tic affairs  of  other  couri tries,  including  Cuba. 
This  policy  is  Imor;).  rated  In  our  treaty 
commiurnents  as  a  :r.e:nber  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  .*i.merlc.in  States. 

Second,  the  U  S  Government  has  consist- 
ently endeavored  to  prevent  Illegal  acts  In 
the  territory  under  Its  Jurisdiction  directed 
against  other  Kovernmenta.  The  US  law 
enforcement  atr  'ucles  have  been  int^reaslngly 
?uccessfal  in  the  prevention  of  such  acts. 
The  U.S.  record  In  this  respect  compares 
very  favorably  with  that  of  Cuba  from  whose 
territory  a  number  of  invasions  directed 
against  other  countries  have  departed  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  In  several  cares  attended 


with  serious  loss  of  llfs  And  property  dam- 
age In  the  territory  A  those  other  countries. 
The  U  S  authorities  will  continue  to  enfrroe 
rS  laws.  Including  tho«e  which  reflect  com- 
mltmerts  ur.der  Intw- American  treaties, 
and  hope  that  other  (?n  .ernments  will  act 
similarly.  Our  0<ivernment  has  repeatedly 
indicated  Uiat  it  will  wi  icome  any  informa- 
tion irotn  tlie  Cuban  G  'i>ernnient.  or  from 
other  gL'veriiineuis.  regarding  Incidents  oc- 
currliij;  within  their  jurisdiction  or  notlcs 
which  w  'Uld  be  of  assistance  to  our  law  en- 
forcement  agencies   In   this   respect. 

Third,  the  US  Government  views  with  In- 
crea-^lng  rrncern  the  tendency  of  np<  kesmen 
»f  the  Cuban  C>  .ernment.  mcludinR  Prime 
Minister  Castro,  to  create  the  illusion  of  ag- 
t^ressive  acts  and  conspirulurlai  acilviues 
aimed  at  the  Cuban  G»jveriiinej.t  and  atirlb- 
Uted  to  US.  officials  or  agt-ncies.  The  prcj- 
motlon  of  unfounded  Illusions  of  this  kind 
can  h.irdly  facilitate  the  development,  In  the 
real  Interests  of  the  two  peoples,  of  relations 
of  unders'andlne  and  confidence  between 
their  jT'^'vernrnents  Tlie  u  S  (>>vernment  re- 
grets Hi.it  . 'j<  -.irTitst  f"  ■V  .*,  »viT  the  past 
year  '■  •■-•.!  ..-..  ■:.'■  : m.- ..--  :  r  -  i  h  unUer- 
staj.ding  and  conficlence  have  not  been  recip- 
r.x^ated 

Fourth,  the  US  Government,  of  course, 
recognizes  the  right  of  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment and  pe<->ple  In  the  exercise  of  their 
national  soverelkcnty  t«)  un(Jertake  those  so- 
cial, economic  and  political  ref'rnns  which, 
with  due  regard  to  their  obllgatlur»s  under 
internaLlonai  luw.  they  may  tliinc  desirabls. 
This  p<>sltlon  has  frequent. y  been  stated  and 
it  reflects  a  real  understanding  -if  and  8>Tn- 
pathy  with  the  Ideals  and  aspirations  of  the 
Cuban  peotile  .Similarly  the  U8  Oovrrn- 
ment  and  petiple  will  continue  to  assert  and 
to  defend.  In  the  exercise  "f  their  own  sov- 
ereignty, their  iegiiiiiiitte  tiiterests. 

Fifth,  the  U.S.  Government  believes  that 
Its  citizens  have  made  constructUe  contri- 
butions to  the  economies  of  other  countries 
by  means  of  their  investments  and  their 
work  In  those  countries  and  that  such  con- 
rrlbutlf'ns.  taktnt?  Into  account  changing 
conditions,  can  remain  on  a  mutually  satis- 
fat'tiry  basis.  The  US  Government  will 
coiiunue  to  bring  Uj  the  aitentoon  of  the 
Cuban  Government  any  instances  In  which 
the  rights  of  Its  citizens  under  Cuban  law 
and  under  International  law  have  been  dis- 
regard^ and  In  which  redress  under  Cuban 
;.iw  is  apparently  unavailable  or  denied  In 
this  connecUon  It  Is  the  hope  of  the  US. 
Government  tliat  ditferences  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  two  goveromenta  In  matters  recog- 
nized under  International  law  as  subject  to 
diplomatic  negotiations  will  be  resolved 
through  such  negotiations.  In  the  event 
that  disagreements  between  the  two  govern- 
ments concerning  this  matter  should  persist. 
it  would  be  the  Intention  of  the  US.  Oot- 
emment  to  seek  solutions  through  other  ap- 
propriate liiternatlonal  procedures. 

The  above  points  seem  to  me  to  furnish 
reasonable  basis  for  a  workable  and  aaus- 
factory  relationship  between  our  two  sov- 
ereign countries.  I  should  like  only  to  add 
that  the  U.  S.  Government  has  confidence 
In  the  ability  of  the  Cuban  people  to  recog- 
nize and  defeat  the  intrigues  of  International 
communiam  which  are  aimed  at  destroying 
democraUc  institutions  in  Cuba  and  the 
traditional  and  mutually  beneficial  friend- 
ship between  the  Cuban  and  American 
peoples. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  point 
out  that  this  is  a  noble  statement,  is.sued 
in  the  finest  spirit  of  bipartisan.ship. 
We  can  all  be  proud  of  it.  The  Presi- 
dent  bespeaks  the  dignity  of  our  en  at 
country  with  re.spect  to  a  ."^mall  country. 
He  bf.speak.s  our  respect  for  the  people 
of  that  small  country  and  their  govern- 
ment, so  long  as  it  is  their  government. 
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and  points  cut  that  we  will  adhere 
strictly  to  what  is  correct  for  as.  that 
sireiiRth  is  to  be  utilized  only  wh.ere 
nothing  else  will  suffice:  but  that  we 
certainly  int**ud  to  exhau.st  ever>  avenue 
of  the  cooperation — indeed,  the  affec- 
tion— which  the  American  people  have 
for  the  Cuban  p'^ple  to  brinp  about  the 
justice  which  should  dominate  the  rela- 
tions between  our  two  countries  and  our 
two  peoples 

I  now  yie  d  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  President,  I  a.'^so- 
ciate  mv.velf  v.ith  the  Senator  from  New 
York  in  comriendmp  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  very  fine 
statement  wl  ich  ha.s  boon  rclea.'^d  by 
the  White  H.ju:5C  today  on  the  United 
Slate*- Cuban  relations.  I  wa.s  advised 
aJ  It  earlier  by  a  representative  of  the 
State  Department 

I  think  thf  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  deserve  tiie  high  praise  of 
Congre.ss  and  the  American  people  for 
the  statesmanship  portrayed  by  the 
paper. 

What  it  .sajs  in  essence,  really.  Is  that, 
consistent  with  our  historic  policy,  we 
do  not  believe  in  following  a  course  of 
action  which  will  work  hard.ship  upon  a 
people  because  problems  have  ari.sen 
between  the  r  leaders  of  government 
and  the  United  States.  There  is  no 
question  that  there  is  a  great  re.servoir 
of  good  will  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  toward  the  people 
of  Cuba 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin 
American  Affairs,  this  is  a  problem  of 
duilomacy  It  is  a  problem  of  diplo- 
mittic  negotiation.  It  is  a  problem  of 
official  conversations  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  our  Government,  who  un- 
der the  Ccnstilution  of  the  United 
States  have  the  responsibility  for  the 
administration  of  foreign  aflairs.  and 
the  leaders  of  the  Cuban  Government 

I  .say  most  resi^ectfully  that  I  hope 
future  statement-s  will  be  made  by  the 
President  ar  d  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  not  by  members  of  the  American 
military'.  I  :h:nk  it  was  mcxst  unfortu- 
nate that  the  other  day  Admiral  Burke 
made  the  statement  he  did  concerning 
what  American  pcilicy  would  be  in  con- 
nection with  the  American  naval  base 
in  Cuba. 

I  say.  most  respectfully,  it  does  not 
happen  to  fall  within  his  province.  That 
happens  to  be  a  matter  of  foreign  policy, 
upon  the  ba-sis  of  which  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President  .should  be  the 
ones  on  which  to  make  a  .statement,  and 
not  the  top  hra&s  m  the  military.  All  too 
often,  Mr  President,  the  top  brass  of  the 
military  issue  statements  from  to  time, 
which  amount  to  military  statements, 
that  ought  not  to  come  from  them.  but. 
when  they  are  in  the  field  of  foreign  pol- 
icy, from  the  President  or  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

I  am  very  happy  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  able  student  that  he  is  of 
Amencan-LUin  American  relations, 
made  the  st  itement  he  has  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  and  1  wish  to  asso- 
ciate mv.self  with  it, 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  am  ver>'  grateful  to 
my  colleafeue. 


Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
seiit  that  the  remarks  on  Cuban-Ameri- 
can relations  may  follow  the  debate  on 
the  so-called  juvenile  delinquency  bill,  so 
that  there  may  oe  some  continuity  in 
the  debate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  MACK  CHARLES  PARKER 
LYNCHING  CASE 

Mr  HART.  Mr  President,  earlier  this 
month  a  Federal  prand  jury  failed  to 
return  an  indictment  in  the  Mack 
Charles  Parker  cii.se  As  I  .see  it,  this 
underlines  m  no  uncertain  terms  the  in- 
adequacy of  Federal  law  and  Federal  law 
enforcement  to  deal  with  lynchmgs 

The  Nation,  indeed  the  world,  was 
sh(x:ked  and  saddened  when  a  new  chap- 
ter of  lynch  law  was  written  m  Poplar- 
ville.  Miss  last  April,  the  Parker  case. 
Immediately  following  that  violence,  I 
checked  and  found  no  proposal  for  Fed- 
eral antilynching  law  had  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  m  this  Congress.  I 
then  introduced  S  1848  At  the  time  of 
introducing  S  1848  I  acknowledged  that 
we  all  hoped  tho.se  responsible  for  this 
crime  would  be  quickly  brought  to  jus- 
tice. 

The  press  rerwrted.  and  I  was  given 
assurances,  that  the  Governor  of  Mis- 
sissippi was  proceeding  witii  full  power 
of  his  office  to  undertake  a  vitzorous 
State  investigation:  that  at  the  request 
of  the  Governor  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, through  the  FBI  and  others  of  its 
branches,  was  giving  full  cooperation  in 
the  case 

From  the  first  days  of  tliat  intense 
public  and  official  concern,  the  story  led 
sadly  through  a  chain  of  events  which 
week  by  week  le.ssens  the  chances  that 
the  individuals  resjxinsible  for  lynchine 
Mack  Charles  Parker  will  be  appre- 
liended  and  brought  to  account  for  tlieir 
crime 

A  recounting  of  these  events  seems  to 
me  important  at  this  time,  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  pointing  a  finger  at  any 
one  region  of  the  Nation,  because  the 
problems  of  which  I  speak  arc  basically 
not  those  of  any  single  State  or  region. 
A  review  is  important  because  a  chron- 
ology of  the  events  may  illustrate  where 
justice  failed  in  this  case,  and  illustrate 
remedial  steps  that  need  to  be  taken, 
both  by  Congress  and  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Some  of  the  document.s,  newspaper 
reports,  statements  and  comments  on 
this  case  I  shall  ask  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 
Briefly.  I  refer  to  a  few  of  them. 

Following  the  investigation  by  the 
FBI.  a  full  report  of  its  findings  was 
turned  over  to  the  Governor  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
headlined  the  story:  "FBI  Names 
Lynchers  in  Mississippi;  Ca.se  Solved; 
Left  Up  to  Governor  Coleman  " 

Only  a  few  days  before  this  headline, 
the  Department  of  Justice  i.ssued  a  press 
statement  which  resulted  in  headlines 
such  as  those  in  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dis- 
patch of  May  25.  "Rogers  Reports 
Lynchers  Bioke  No  Federal  Law." 


The  Justice  Department's  release 
stated  in  part: 

Attorney  General  William  P  Rogers  has  an- 
nounced that  the  FBI  was  directed  today  to 
turn  over  to  Gov  J  P  Coleman,  at  Jackson. 
Miss  .  a  summary  of  Information  relative 
to  facts  and  evidence  obtained  during  the 
FBI's  Investigation  of  the  abduction  and 
murder  of  Mack  Charles  Parker.  This  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Justice  Department 
was  based  upim  a  ruling  that  FBI  investiga- 
tion had  clearly  established  that  the  persons 
responsible  for  the  death  of  Parker  had  not 
violated  the  Federal  kidnaping  statute,  and 
no  other  successful  Federal  prosecution 
could  be  maintained. 

No  special  grand  jur>'  was  called  to 
consider  the  FBI  evidence.  Months 
elajjsed — April  to  October  1959 — before 
the  regularly  scheduled  grand  jury  of 
the  county  of  Pearl  River  convened. 
No  indictments  were  returned  by  this 
graiid  jury,  and  responsible  news 
sources  reported  the  case  had  not  even 
been  presented  to  the  grand  jury. 

This  failure  to  return  an  indictment 
under  State  iaw  brought  the  charge  of 
"travesty  of  justice"  from  the  Attorney 
General,  and  a  sudden  discussion  of  the 
possible  needs  for  new  Federal  laws  in 
Uie  area.  The  Attorney  General,  at  his 
news  conference  in  November  1959.  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  initially  did  not  prosecute  the 
case  because  the  crime  of  murder  was 
•'more  appropriate  for  a  State  to  handle 
under  our  Federal  system." 

Notwitlistandmg  these  public  an- 
nouiicements  which  gave  the  clear  im- 
pre.ssion  there  had  been  no  Federal 
crime,  tlie  U.S.  attorney  in  Jackson, 
Miss  .  was  instructed  to  prese'nt  the  case 
to  a  Federal  grand  jury  after  the  State 
failed  to  return  an  indictment.  This 
the  US,  attorney  did,  and  on  January 
14,  1960,  the  Federal  grand  jury  an- 
nounced that  It  had  found  no  basis  for 
a  Federal  prosecution  m  the  lynching  of 
Mack  Charles  Parker. 

The  New  York  Times  reported: 

The  cecislon  appeared  to  come  as  a  sur- 
prl.'ie  to  defense  lawyers  retained  by  the 
men  under  investigation  in  the  slaying  One 
attorney,  who  asked  that  he  not  be  identi- 
fied, said  "we  had  five  names"  ol  persons 
against  whom  action  had  been  expected. 
Bonding  arrangements  already  had  been 
made   for   them,    according    to   the   attorney. 

Here,  Mr.  President,  we  have  a  chain 
of  events  that  leads  us  nowhere.  And, 
unless  the  Congress  sees  m  the  Mack 
Charles  Parker  case  a  lesson,  and  builds 
into  our  laws  and  their  administration 
explicr.  ways  effectively  to  undertake 
prosecution  for  the  crime  of  lynching, 
the  next  sad  instance  may  result  in 
equally  reerelt-able  consequences 

It  was  for  this  reason  th.at  I  intro- 
duced S.  1848  some  10  months  ago  To 
date,  despite  requests  to  the  Department 
of  Ju^'tice.  no  report  on  this  bill,  or 
others  dealing  with  this  problem  intro- 
duced subsequently,  has  been  forthcom- 
ing frr>m  the  Department  of  Justice. 

I  ask  that  the  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence I  have  had  with  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
on  this  case  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks;  also, 
I  should  like  to  include  excerpts  from 
remarss  I   made  on  April  30.   1959.  in 
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connection    with    the    Introduction    of 
S. 1848. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  vitally 
Important,  it  would  seem  to  me.  that  we 
study  the  pwint-by-point  developments 
and  decisions  in  the  handling  of  the 
Parker  case  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  sequence  of  events,  as  I  understand 
it,  raises  many  questions.  For  example, 
by  whom  and  upon  what  evidence  was 
tJ:e  "ruling"  announced  May  2.5  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  that  "no  other 
successful  Federal  prosecution  could  be 
maintained." 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  wrote  the 
senior  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr  Hen- 
NTNGSl  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Con.stitutional  Rights,  on  Jan- 
uary 15.  I960,  suggesting  a  thorough 
study  of  thLs  case  by  his  subcommitt'^e. 
Such  a  study.  I  believe,  would  permit  us 
to  develop  far  better  perspective  as  to 
the  real  failings  of  the  law  and  adminis- 
tration of  iustice  reflects  by  the  events 
of  the  Parker  case.  Such  a  study  would 
better  prepare  the  Congress  for  the  con- 
sideration of  additional  Federal  le?:.sla- 
tion  such  as  that  propo-^ed  in  S  1848. 
With  this  study  and,  hopefully,  the  lon?- 
promised  Department  of  Justice  reports 
on  these  antilynching  bills,  we  should 
take  action  to  improve  our  Federal  laws 
to  proF-ecute  effectively  those  who,  with 
no  understanding  of  the  law.  take  it  into 
their  own  hands.  Surely  the  dead-end 
in  the  Parker  case  is  the  best  evidence  of 
need  of  Federal  law  to  in.sure  a^ain^t 
repetition,  if  not  of  the  cT'lrne,  of  the 
escape  of  the  criminals.  The  Parker 
case  is  not  a  murder  mystery  to  be 
solved— apparently  the  FBI  ha^  the 
names,  place,  and  time — it  is  a  national 
problem  to  be  met. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclu.^ion  of  mv  re- 
marks th--^rp  be  p:;r.ted  in  the  Rrron^  the 
letter  I  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Coniititutional  Rii-hts: 
a  Department  of  Justice  relea.se  dared 
May  25,  19.59:  editorials  deahng  with  the 
Mack  Charles  Parker  crme:  and  npws- 
paper  art'cl^  df^hng  with  th"  sam°  r-^rf^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

tSee  exhibits  3,  4,  5,  and  6.) 

)  EXHTBIT    1 

Jtj:-e  10.  1D59. 
The  Honorr.b'e  Willum  p.  Rocz-s. 
Attornry  G-ncal  of  the  Vnit"d  s'tatp^.   De- 
pn-'t'^'rit  of  Ju^tir".  Wa'-hir"rtnri_  f)  c 

DiAB  Ma.  .\TTn:t^irT  GE.>rEj?\L-  Wc  now  find 
OTirselves.  as  I  read  the  prers  reports  of  your 
Departmon-/s  conclusions.  In  the  position 
wh.-h  we  ciscuased  ar.d  realized  ml<?ht  be 
rciched  when  I  phoned  you  a  short  time 
aftor  the  Pop:afv:i:e  Incident.  Incidpntilly, 
I  me:int  to  spnd  y^u  the  remarks  I  mnde 
shortly  thpr»aft<»r  I'pon  Introducing  an  artl- 
lyr.-hlne  taUl.  and  enclose  a  copy  herewith. 

I  w->nd?r  if  I  n-,:^ht  now  inquire  as  to  your 
thoughts  with  re=;ard  to  the  need  for  addi- 
tional Federal  law  to  permit  P-deral  prosecu- 
tion of  cr-.mcs  such  as  that  committed  in 
Poplarville'  Is  it  your  feeling  that  the  e.x- 
ploratlon  of  ways  to  provide  additional  Fed- 
eral lee-slatlon  would  now  be  profitable? 
However,  perhaps  I  misread  the  press  re- 
lease from  the  D'^par^mrnt  of  Justice  lasti^d 
on  May  23.  1939.  setting  .'  rth  the  reasons  for 
Federal  ».uic;;a*ai.  ana  .a  eHect  should  read 
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from  its  contenu  that  the  Department  is 
taking  the  position  that  there  mny  we:i  have 
been  a  vloJatlon  of  section.^  241  and  242  of 
the  Federal  code,  but  thar  Federal  pm.secu- 
tlon  was  rejected  because  of  the  probability 
that  no  conviction  could  be  obtained. 

Whatever  comments  yuu  might  like  to 
share  with  me  on  these  observations  would 
be  welcome.  Frankly,  I  am  disturbed  by  the 
general  turn  which  this  rase  has  taken:  the 
"end  of  the  road"  so  far  as  Fcdf-rul  law  Is 
concerned:  alm.-«t  a  half  year  wait  for  Slate 
action.  While  1  am  willing  to  assume  the 
good  faith  of  aU  parties  involved  in  pursuing 
the  prosecution  of  those  responsible  for  this 
crime,  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  before  this 
case  Is  Closed,  it  may  well  present  a  particu- 
larly clear  example  of  the  need  for  clarlflca- 
Uon  and  strengthening  of  present  Federai 
law. 

With  every  best  wish. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  A    H.\bt. 

Dtt'\f.tment  of  Justice. 
Washingivn,  D  C,  July  28,  1959. 
Hon.  Philip  a   Hart. 
US   Seridtr,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  H.^rt:  This  will  refer  to  your 
letter  of  June  10.  1959.  addressed  to  the 
Attorney  Genera!.  encLuslng  a  ropy  of  your 
remark.s  in  introducing  S.  1848,  an  antl- 
lynching  bill,  and  commenting  about  the 
appli-ation  of  the  Federal  criminal  laws  to 
the  M.ick  Charles  Parker  case  In  Mi-sissippl. 

Apropo*  of  the  Department's  presa  release 
of  May  25.  1959.  to  which  you  referred.  It  was 
concluded,  based  on  the  results  of  the  ex- 
tenslvp  snd  thorough  FBI  Investigation  of 
the  Parker  matter,  there  were  no  felony 
nRen.^es  involved,  including  vlolaUon  of  18 
Un;ted  St  ite.>  Code.  ^41.  u:xjn  which  to  pred- 
icate prosecution   in  a  Federal  court. 

We   appreciated   receiving   a  copy   of   your 

reniarks  made  in  Introducing  S.   1848.     The 

Department    plans    to    submit    Its    views    on 

this  proposed  legislation  In  the  near  future. 

Sincerely. 

MMXOLM  R    Wn-KET, 

Ai^iotant  Attorney  General. 

NovTMBrR  24,  1950. 
The  Honorable  Wiluam  P  R.^cebs, 
Attorney  General, 
Department  of  Justice. 
Wa-h'^.^t-rn.  D  C 

Dk.ar  Mr  Attorntit  Gfntral:  Your  recent 
renxarks.  r.s  reported  in  the  press,  would  In- 
dicftt^  that  the  Depyartment  of  Justice  u 
giving  some  oci^sideratlon  to  recommending 
additional  Federal  IcgislaUon  to  strengthen 
the  Gjvernmenfa  hand  la  dealing  with 
lyrchlne  ca.'^.os 

As  one  member  of  the  Senate  C'-mm!'-*ee 
on  the  Judiciary.  It  would  be  mo  t  helpful 
to  me,  and  I  am  sure  to  a  number  of  my 
coUeagues.  U  tucn  proposals  as  the  Dt-part- 
nxent  of  Jusuce  may  recomniend  were  avaU- 
abie  to  the  committee  when  Congress  recon- 
venes in  January.  A  recent  check  indicates 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  has  given  the 
cnmmJttee  no  report  on  3.  I(j48,  which  I 
introduced  on  this  subject  last  April. 

Your  asstetance  In  expedlUng  a  report  on 
this  bill  would  &l*o  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  A  Hart. 


US.  Department  or  Jv^rncr, 

Oriirr.  or  ttt» 
Devuty  ATTcnrrrr  Genehal, 
\7ashinr7ton.  D.C..  December  1. 1959 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Habt, 
US  Senat". 
Washington,  D.C. 

DErR  Senator:  The  Attorney  G-r.eral  ha« 
a.«k?d  me  to  acknowledsre  and  thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  November  24.  In  which  you 
request  that  the  Department  of  Ju.stlce  ex- 
pedite Its  report  on  your  bill,  s  184=}  "To 
declare  certain  rights  o,f  aU  persona  withia 
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the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
the  protection  of  such  persons  from  lynch- 
ing, and  for  other  purposes." 

In  his  news  conference  of  November  17.  to 
whl(  h  you  refer,  the  Attorney  General  stated 
that  tile  failure  of  State  law  enforcement 
officers  In  Mississippi  even  to  present  the 
facts  of  the  Mack  Charles  P.irker  murder 
case  to  the  State  grand  Jury  has  prompted 
renewed  study  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
of  the  need  for  additional  criminal  legisla- 
tion In  the  civil  rights  field.  The  form  the 
solution  should  take  Is  now  under  Inten- 
sive study  In  the  Department.  Necesearlly. 
until  completion  of  that  study  the  Depart- 
ment Is  not  In  a  position  to  Issue  a  report  on 
S.  1848  or  related  legislation. 

As  the  most  recent  public  statements  of 
the  Attorney  General  make  clear,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  h.as  a  continuing  and 
keen  Interest  In  all  legislative  proposals  In 
this  area.  We  will,  of  course,  keep  you  in- 
formed of  any  proposals  of  t.Me  Depart rn<»nt 
which  relate  to  the  subject  matter  of  s.  1848. 
Sincerely, 

John  D  CKUirvrif. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, 

ExHiurr  2 
Excerpts  of  Rqiarks  bt  Senator  Hart  on 
8.  1848 
Mr  President.  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  on  a  subject  that  Is  nr>t  new 
to  the  Congress.  According  to  the  LIbrarv  of 
Congress,  more  than  200  bills  dealing  with 
the  same  subject  have  been  introduced  since 
19<Xt  In  checking  the  status  of  biiu  before 
thu  Congreac.  however.  I  was  surprised  to 
find  that  no  propoaed  legUlaUon  on  this  sub- 
ject has  as  yet  been  Introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate during  this  session,  although  four  bills 
on  the  subject  are  now  before  the  H"use  of 
Represent* Uvea.  The  House.  In  fact  ha.s 
passed  prop  wed  les;tslatlon  on  th;s  subject 
five  times  since  19.37. 

I  refer.  Mr  President,  to  proposed  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  the  quesuon  of  Federai  re- 
sponsibility In  cases  in  which  physical  vio- 
lence resulting  in  great  bodily  Injury  or 
death  has  been  committed  against  any  per- 
son because  of  his  race,  religion,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin,  or  against  any  person  who  Is 
eltJier  suspected  of.  or  Is  In  custody  for  com- 
mitting, a  criminal  offense. 

Admittedly.  Mr.  President.  I  made  this 
check  because  of  the  incident  In  PoplarvlUe. 
Miss,  last  week.  I  should  like  to  comment 
brleny  on  that  incident,  so  that  no  one  will 
misunderstand  my  Intentions  In  placing  this 
bill  before  the  Senate. 

Mob  violence  Is  a  horrible  thing    Dragging 
a  man  fr r>ra  a  Jail;   InfllcUng  brutal  Injury, 
poeslbly  death;  denying  anyone  a  fair  trial; 
taking  the  law  into  private  hands— these  are 
unconscionable  things.    Few  Amerlr.-ms  ar.y- 
where  condone  them.     I  am   Informed  that 
Governor  Coleman  of  Mississippi,  responded 
immediately,  when  Informed  of  the  incident, 
ordered  a  vigorous  State  Investigation,  and. 
within   18  minutes,  hid  arted  for  assistance 
from  the  FBI.    Not  all  local  officials  Jn  .-^ome 
of    the   sections   given    to   "finger   polntjng" 
have  acted  as  promptly  or  as  strongly  in  the 
face   of   mob   violence.      I   know    that   every 
Member  of  the  Senate  Joins  me  In  the  ho;>e 
that     those     responsible     will     quickly     be 
brrrjght  to  Justice.     Thus,  while  this  recent 
Incident  has  reopened  the  question  of  how 
we  are  best  to  prevent  mobs  from  running 
over  local  officers  of  the  law.  I  want  to  make 
It  clear  that  It  is  not  greatly  dlHerent  from 
•OOM  of  Uie  incidents  Involvliig  mob  action 
when  Negro  famlliea  have  moved  Into  new 
nelghborh'xids  In  Michigan.     Tlie  same  vio- 
lation of  constitutional  guarantees  providing 
for  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  may  be 
Involved.     Basic  motivations,  I  am  sure,  are 
the  same. 

I  am.  therefore.  .Mr.  Prtsident.  Introducing 
this  bill  la  the  hope  that  It  may  provide  an 
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(iddttlonal  way  tf)  strengthen  cooperation  be- 
tween the  FederU  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  those  of  our  Individual  State.  Governor 
Coleman  and  th?  local  law  enforcement  of- 
Gciahs  of  Mississippi  have  taken  an  import- 
ant step  toward  building  that  cooperation. 
Attorney  General  R<^>gers  has  assured  me  that 
his  department  s  receiving  and  giving  every 
assl.slance.  .^t  the  very  least,  I  believe  that 
we  here  In  the  tenate  should  seek  construc- 
tive ways  to  broaden  the  lef?Bl  tools  available 
to  b<:)th  State  ar  d  Federal  officials.  We  have 
come  a  long  wa  •  In  the  right  direction  from 
the  outbrefiks  li  the  1930s  and  that  worst 
hour,  on  the  19th  day  of  June  1943  In  De- 
troit, Mich  .  witJiout  the  help  of  the  bill  I  am 
now  Introducing. 

It  may  be  that  this  bill  Is  not  the  best 
aruswer.  If  s^me  better  suggestions  are  forth- 
coming, I  shall  welcome  the  chance  to  sup- 
port them.  But  I  cannot.  In  good  conscience. 
agree  with  those  who  may  now  suggest  that 
the  case  has  been  made  for  no  congressional 
action.  We  need  every  means  of  prevention 
that  we  can  find. 


Mr  Hoover  stated  that  during  lU  Intensive 
Investigation  which  has  Just  been  completed 
the  FBI  Interviewed  scores  of  {jersorw  and 
examined  numernus  Items  of  physical  evi- 
dence The  report  by  the  FBI  has  been  given 
the  G<vernor  of  Mississippi  In  order  that 
a  determination  can  be  made  as  to  viola- 
tions c  I  State  laws,  he  said. 

Mr  H  "Over  expressed  appreciation  for  the 
cooperation  give  the  PBI  by  Governor  Cole- 
man, the  Mi.sslfislppl  highway  patrol,  and 
other  repp'in.'^lbie  citizens  He  said  that  the 
services  of  the  FBI  Laboratory,  as  well  as  its 
Fingerprint  Identification  Division  and  all 
ether  FBI  facilities,  are  fully  available  to 
Mls.'^i.sslppl  authorities  in  the  event  addi- 
tional assistance  Is  needed  for  prosecution  of 
State  violations  in   the  Parker  ca."* 

The  FBI  Director  also  stated  that  FBI 
personnel.  Including  scientific  experts  of  the 
F^I  Laboratory,  would  be  available  to  testify 
should  the  case  be  tried  In  State  court. 


that  the  Department's  "study"  is  In  this  di- 
rection and  that  it  wUl  act  with  the  utmost 
vigor. 

While  supremacists  can  hurdly  have  It  both 
ways  if  they  invoke  the  Constitution  to  for- 
bid Federa.  action  against  lynching:,  they  can- 
not diKreg-ard  the  constitutional  responsl- 
bUlty  to  protect  voting  rights.  Full  realiza- 
Uon  of  these  rights  will  mean  at  least  the 
emancipation  not  of  the  Negro  alone,  but  of 
the  South  itself. 


ExHiBrr  .3 

Januart   15.   1960. 
The  H->norable  Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Jr.. 
Chairman.   Subcommitteif   on   CuruiiUXitioruil 
Rights,    Committee    on     the    Judiciary, 
U  S    Senate 

Mt  Dear  Senator;  The  report  that  no  In- 
dictment was  returned  by  the  Federal  grand 
Jury  in  the  Mack  Charles  Parker  case  has 
caused  me  to  review  the  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  In  the  Investigation 
and  attempted   prosecution  of  this  case. 

There  are  several  statements  and  docu- 
ments which  I  believe  Justify  a  thorough 
study  by  tlie  Coiiiititutlonal  Rights  Sub- 
committee to  ascertain  tlie  background  and 
sequence  of  these  events  A  study  might 
well  look  into  question  such  as:  il>  On 
what  grounds  did  the  Departm.ent  of  Justice 
first  enter  the  cfMf'>  (2(  What  was  the 
background  of  the  Department  of  Justice's 
press  release  of  May  25,  1959?  (31  Why  was 
the  impression  given  that  there  were  no 
Federal  otTenses  Involved  when  tlie  invesU- 
gative  msterlal  was  turned  over  U)  the  State 
officials?  (4)  When  the  State  grand  Jury 
was  not  presented  with  the  case,  why  at  this 
late  date  did  the  AtU>mey  General  call  this 
a  travesty  of  J'jstlce  '  and  then  order  It  to 
be  presented  to  a  F>deral  grand  Jury? 

In  considering  this  proposal  you  may  find 
the   enclosed   material.    Including   a  letter   I 
received  from  the  Dep-artmenl  of  Justice  on 
July  as,  1959.  quite  useful. 
Blncerely, 

Philip  A    Habt. 


Exhibit  4 
US   Dcpaktvent  or  Jvsncr. 
Federal  Bvreav  or  Investigation. 

Washington,  D  C.  May  25    19S9. 

Attorney  General  William  P.  Rogers  has 
announced  that  the  FBI  was  directed  today 
to  turn  over  to  Gov.  J  P  Coiem.an,  at 
Jarkstjn.  Miss,  a  summary  of  Information 
relative  to  facts  and  evidence  obtained  dur- 
ing the  FBI  B  investigation  of  the  abduction 
and  murder  of  Mack  Char.es  Parker.  This 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment was  based  upon  a  ruling  that  FBI  In- 
vestigations had  clearly  established  that  the 
p-rsons  responsible  for  the  death  of  Parker 
h.ad  not  violated  the  Federal  kidnaping 
stAtute,  and  no  other  successful  Federal 
pr  >secutlon  could  be  mstntAlned. 

According  to  Dlrect^T  J  Edgar  Hoover,  the 
FBI  was  ordered  into  this  case  on  the 
morning  of  April  25,  1959.  sh.jrtly  after  tiie 
abduction  of  Parker  from  the  Pearl  River 
County  Courthouse  Jail  In  PoplarvlUe,  Miss. 
On  May  4,  1959,  Parker's  body  was  re- 
covered on  the  Mississippi  side  of  the  Pearl 
River  near  Bopalusa,  La  .  by  FBI  agents  and 
Mississippi  h  gl-.^ay  patj-uUnen.. 
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Exhibit  5 
[From   the  Washington   Post,   Dec.  6,    1959] 
Ltnching  and  the  Law 
•What.    If    anything,    can    Uncle    Sam    do 
Rl>iut   l>Tichings— and    about   the   failure   of 
State     governments    t^T    prevent    or    punish 
them''     Ftfrtunately   this  ^lgly  form  of  mob 
violence   has   been   extremely   rare   In   recent 
years      When  it  occurs,  however,  and  when, 
as  In  PoplarvlUe.  Miss  .  a  grand  Jury  refuses 
even     to     c<:*nsldeT     the     available     evidence 
aralnst    those   who   were   responsible    for   It, 
the   con^i-ience   of   the  cotmtry   is   outraged. 
The  FBI  conducted  an  exhaustive  Investiga- 
tion of  the  ca.«e  and  made  a  complete  report 
on    It;    the    C  S     attorney    In    the    area   told 
local  authorities  the  FBI  agents  were  ready 
and  willing  to  tesUfy  before  the  grand  Jury. 
But  the  rep/ort  was   not  considered,   and   no 
FBI     men     were     called      Attorney     General 
Rogers   characterised    It   as   "a   flagrant   and 
calculated  miscarriage  of  Justice." 

As  a  result  of  the  Poplarvllle  lynching,  the 
Atf^irney  Ger.eral  Fr.ld  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  is  ■  studying  the  need  for  some  new 
criminal  !!t.atute  in  the  civil  rights  field."  It 
seeing  unlikely  that  this  will  take  the  form  of 
a  Federal  antl'lynchlng  law  Such  legislation 
was  propped  in  a  variety  of  forms  during  the 
1930  B  when  lynching  was  much  more  com- 
mon. But  lynching  cannot  constitutionally 
be  made  a  Federal  crime  unless  officers  of  a 
State,  acting  under  color  erf  law,  are  partici- 
pants in  it.  CivU  rights  statutes  banning 
such  Slate  violation  of  the  14th  amendment 
have  been  on  the  books  since  the  1870's. 
They  will  no  doubt  be  Invoked  before  the 
Federal  grand  Jury  which  Is  to  look  into  the 
PoplarvlUe  cafe  in  January.  But  they  were 
never  Intended  to  deal  with  so  atrocious  a 
crime  as  U-nching.  and  the  penalties  they 
provide  are  altogether  Inadequate. 

The  key  to  the  punishment  of  lynching 
mu.st  be  found  In  the  development  of  local 
sentiment  that  wants  lynching  punished. 
Without  such  sentiment.  Federal  Juries  are 
as  likely  as  county  Juries  to  condone  it.  And 
the  key  to  development  of  such  sentiment, 
we  are  convinced,  lies  In  enabling  Negroes 
to  vote.  Wherever  Negroes  vote  In  appreci- 
able numbers,  their  civil  rights  are  respected. 
Wherever,  in  other  words,  their  support 
must  be  solicited  by  candidates  for  local 
eiecti.T.,  thev  will  be  able  to  command — and 
they  will  receive—the  respect  which  is  the 
due  of  American  citizens. 

Now,  the  right  to  vote  Is  a  right  of  Amert- 
can  citiizenship  guaranteed  by  the  15tii 
amendment  aiid  indubitably  subject  to  the 
prot.ection  of  the  Federal  Government. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  authority  to  act  in  this  field— 
authorltv  to  turn  the  key  and  open  the  door 
to  Negro'  voting.  If  additional  legislation  Is 
needed  to  make  the  right  to  vote  meaning- 
ful, there  Is  no  doubt  that  Ctmgrew  can  con- 
stitutionally enact  It.     We  surmise  and  hc^e 


(From  th€  New  York  Times  of  Jan.  7,  1960] 
B\D  News  From  Mississippi 
The  refusal  of  a  grand  Jury  to  return  an 
indictment  would  normally  end  the  matter. 
Under  our  system  of  law.  one  does  not  light- 
ly criticize  a  grand  Jury's  decision  to  Indict, 
or  not  to  indict;  for  It  Is  to  the  grand  Jury, 
and  not  to  the  public,  that  the  evidence 
based  on  Investigation  by  the  law-enforce- 
ment authorities  is  duly  presented. 

However,  enough  Is  publicly  known  about 
the  Mack  Charles  Parker  lynching  In  Poplar- 
vlUe. Miss.,  last  April  to  warrant  a  sense  of 
shock   and'  outrage   that   the   Federal   grand 
lurv  m  Biloxl  has  failed  to  bring  In  an  In- 
dictment  against    the    kidnapers    and    m-ur- 
derers  of  the  young  Negro   truckdrlver  who 
had  been  charged  with  the  rape  of  a  white 
woman.      After    the    lynching,    the    Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  conducted  what  the 
Attorney  General   of   the  United   States   de- 
scribed   as    "one    of    the    most   complete   In- 
vestigations I've  ever  seen."     The  FBI  pro- 
duced  a  long  and   detailed   report,  which — 
though  It  has  not  been  and  cannot  be  made 
public— Is     understood     to     have     Included 
names  of  participants  in  the  lynching.     Our 
own  correspondent  reports   that  "details  of 
the    lynching   and   the    names   of    those    in- 
volved were  com^mon  knowledge"  In  the  area. 
In  what  Attorney   General  Rogers  rightly 
called     "a    travesty     on    Justice"     a    county 
grand    Jury    last    November    failed    to    take 
action  In  the  case;  and  now  a  Federal  grand 
Jury    of   20    whites    and    1    Negro— also   local 
residents,    of    course — has    done    the    same. 
•    •    •   deeply  affects  our  International   peti- 
tion.    The  repercussions  vrlll   be  felt  in  Eu- 
rope",   In    Asia,    In    Africa,    for    months    and 
years. 

What  to  do  about  It?  Unfortunately,  there 
Isn't  much  that  can  be  done.  The  Parker 
case  em.phasizes  the  need  for  Federal  antl- 
lynchlng  legislation.  It  also  suggests  that 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  undertake  Its 
contemplated  Inquiry  Into  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  in  respect  to  civil  righto, 
something  that  the  Parker  case  shows  to  b« 
m  serious  Jeopardy  in  Mississippi. 

[From  Commonweal,  Jan.  15,  1960] 
CrvTL  Rights  in  1960 

The  problem  of  achieving  an  effective  clvU 
rights  program  will  be  one  of  the  great  dc^ 
mestic  issues  of  1960.  Even  If  this  were  not 
an  election  year,  the  President  and  Congress 
would  feel  the  growing  pressure  to  Increase 
present  efforts  and  to  suengthen  present 
laws.  But  It  Is  an  election  year,  and  the 
question  of  civil  rights  will  Inevitably  be- 
come an  Intensely  charged  political  issue. 
Each  potential  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
will  be  called  upon  to  answer  various  ques- 
tions: Are  present  laws  and  progranas  sxiffl- 
clent?  Should  they  be  revised  or  recon- 
structed? What  positive  reoommendaUona 
can  be  made? 

In  the  face  of  this  Inescapable  challenge, 
the  disposition  of  the  case  of  Mack  Charles 
ParkT  will  have  telling  effect.  While  await- 
ing trial  for  rape  last  April,  Mack  Parker 
was  placed  in  a  small  Jail  In  PoplarvlUe. 
Miss.  But  m  the  night  a  group  of  white 
men  broke  into  the  JaU,  dragged  him  resist- 
ing to  their  cars,  shot  him  twice  through 
the  chest  and  fed  his  body  to  the  river.  Al- 
thoueh  the  FBI  launched  a  large-scale  In- 
vesUgatlon     and     was    prepared     to    submit 
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abundant  evidence,  the  county  grand  jury 
called  no  FBI  witness,  asked  to  see  no  re- 
ports, and  returned  no  Indictment.  The 
case,  apparently,  was  closed  on  this  cynical 
note.  This  lynching  would  Join  other  lynch- 
ings  which  were  briefly  noted  and  soon  for- 
gotten. 

Attorney  General  William  P  Rogers,  how- 
ever, calling  such  a  procedure  a  travesty, 
asked  for  a  particular  study  of  the  situaticjn. 
and  the  Justice  Department  requested  a 
Federal  grand  Jury  Inveatigation  II  a  ma- 
jority of  the  23  Mlsslsslpplans  on  the  Fed- 
eral grand  Jury  panel  decide  that  civil  rlgh'.,s 
were  violated,  the  Justice  Department  will 
b«  able  to  enter  the  case  and  to  offer  a^  evi- 
dence what  Is.  apparently,  acknowledged  fact 
In  the  Mlsalsslppl  community  For  there 
•eem*  to  be  little  mystery  about  how  and 
when  Macic  Parker  wa«  lynched  or  even  ab<^>ut 
the  Identity  of  many  people  who  were  in- 
volved. 

In  the  c««e  ot  Mack  Parker,  it  U  not  thrn  a 
mjratery  but  a  problem  that  facet  the  »ou'h- 
•rn  community,  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  Nation.  It  la  the  key  problem  to  any 
meaninfful  civil  righu  program  How  u 
jiMtlM  to  b«  admlnUUred  under  law  in 
cooununltlee  where  prejudice  alk^w*  the  cut- 
zene  to  be  IndlfTerent  to  or  contemptuoun 
of  civilized  itandarde  of  Juatlce'  Th«  dim- 
eultlee  under  which  the  Justice  Department 
U  operating  are  clear  frrnn  the  fact  that 
it  felt  called  upon  t<}  reenter  a  cua«  frum 
which  It  had  previously  withdrawn  and  that 
the  Attorney  General  justified  thu  acti m 
by  referring  to  laws  of  the  Reconstructum 
Kra  whose  constitutionality  has  been  ques- 
tioned. 

Even  If  the  Justice  Department  Is  effective 
In  this  case,  the  travesty  of  Justice  offered 
by  the  county  grand  Jury  cannot  be  for- 
gotten. An.d  If  the  Justice  Department 
prove*  ineffective,  even  those  most  bl!:'.de<.l 
by  prejudice  must  acknowledge,  even  if  they 
protest,  the  need  for  a  more  effective  civil 
rlghta  program. 


tProm   the  New   York   Herald   Tribune     Mn  v 
28,   19591 

FBI    Names   Lynchers   to    Mississippi — Case 
Solved,  Lett  Up  to  Governor  Coleman 

Washington,  May  27.  —  Governmei.t 
sources  said  today  the  FBI  has  solved  the 
Mack  Charles  Parker  lynching  and  named 
the  participants  In  evidence  turned  over  to 
Mississippi  Gov.  J   P.  Coleman, 

According  to  this  report,  the  list  was  ac- 
companied by  proof  of  the  identities  of  the 
masked  men  who  went  Into  the  Pearl  River 
County  Jail  at  PoplarviKe.  Miss  ,  in  the  early 
morning  of  April  25  and  dragged  the  23 -year- 
old    Negro    feet    first    to    their    waiting    cars 

Parker,  who  was  on  the  eve  of  trial  on  a 
charge  of  raping  a  pregnant  white  w<jn^..\n. 
was  found  dead  on  the  Mississippi  side  f 
the  Pearl  River  May  4.  He  had  been  shot 
twice. 

Today's  Chicago  Tribune  reported  an  FBI 
solution  of  the  case,  quoting  "Informed 
sources  on  Capitol  Hill  "  The  newspaper 
said  10  men  were  named  In  the  list  turned 
over  to  Governor  Coleman  New  Orleans 
television  station  WDSU-TV  said  earlier  that 
the  FBI  report  Implicated  at  lea.st  18  person.? 

The  FBI  which  sent  40  agent.s  Intii  the 
area  Immediately  after  Parker's  abduction, 
announced  2  days  ago  Its  Investigation 
showed  no  Federal  law  violation.  A  ma:>r 
factor  was  the  lack  of  any  evidence  a  State 
line  had  been  crossed.  The  body  was  In  the 
swamps  opposite  Bogalusa,  La  .  but  there 
was  nothing  to  indicate  the  abductors  had 
crossed  into  that  State. 

In  announcing  Its  withdrawal,  the  FBI 
said  Its  extensive  evidence  was  being  turned 
over  to  Governor  Coleman  for  any  action  the 
State  might  desire  to  take.  Governor  Cole- 
man has  stated  the  evidence  win  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  next  regular  grand  lurv  con- 
vening In  Pearl   Ri.er  Cjunty  in   November. 


I 


According  to  Government  .sources,  the 
FBI  investigation  developed  this  evidence: 

Parker  was  dtie  to  face  trial  on  April  27. 
A  week  before  that  date,  there  was  talk 
around  Popiarvi;;e  about  the  possibility  of 
trouble  developing  around  the  Jail,  where 
he  was  locked  up,  wtthi  ut  guards,  with  other 
prisoners  Lf.val  authiritles  decided,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  no  good  reason  to  take 
him  elsewhere  because  It  aipeared  unlikely 
any  violence  'aouIcI  develop 

On  the  nignt  oi'  .April  24  there  was  an  out- 
door meeting  m  the  yard  of  a  farmhouse  out- 
side PopiarviUe  which  attracted  a  large  at- 
tendance, and  In  whlrh  Uxral  Indlgn.^tlon 
over  the  raping  of  the  white  woman  was 
aired. 

The  meeting  conven»»d  'after  9  o'clock. 
When  It  broke  up  shortly  after  midnight, 
many  of  thu.'^e  in  attendance  got  In  their 
cars  and  drove  b.ack  to  their  homes  Another 
group,  reported  to  have  numbered  less  than 
1<J    put  on  !r,  nk«  a-  >!   ^.fi  li*<:l   f  t  PopUrvllle, 

Thev  nrrivcfi  ;r'.  '.t.e  ciily  rif  rnltig  hours 
of  Apn!  Jj  and  got  into  the  nheriff  «  ofllce, 
where  thev  ob'.iitied  the  k^yn  m  tin*  Jnll  cells 
f:o;n  a  abinpt  P:irk»>r  wiin  ««l7-«?d  after  his 
cell  had  been  u:ii'H.'kFd  with  wue  •>{  these 
keys 

It  was  reported  that  most  of  the  ind  ana- 
tlon  voU;e<l  at  the  farmhouj**  coti«;>ir,.  y 
rnc«lln«{  wax  basf'd  on  the  projj-i-ct  tin. 
Parker  «  Nexro  attorney  woul'l  rT'r%»-cxiui\iur 
the  pregnant  *hite  woman  wncn  'he  I'.irkrr 
trial  w.Ls  convened  on  Mond.iy  I).r  ;i...-' 
outupoken  participants  were  rpprc>«'i;tctl  us 
having  saUl  they  wouid  not  Btitul  t  t  '.h.i- 

In  Jack»<ni  G<jvernor  CuU-num.  preparing 
to  leave  for  WaHh;n,{!.on  t.)  testify  against 
civil  rights  lex:-  ,1':  r:  dfc:::;ed  to  comment 
on  request  by  tlie  Nat;  m.i:  A.'^soclatlon  for 
the  Advancement  of  C>'.^r>'^\  People  for  a 
special  grand  Jury  to  act  on  the  FIH  lynch- 
ing repor' 

Prom  New  York,  the  NAACP  had  tele- 
graphed The  possibility  Is  that  Informa- 
tion which  w  juld  Justify  the  Issuance  of  true 
bills  is  ready  for  presentation." 


[From     the    St.     Louis    Poet-Dispatch,     May 

25,   19591 

Rogers  Reports  Ly.ncher.s  Broke  No  Federal 

Law 

Washington,  May  2 — The  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  has  clearly  established  that 
there  was  no  violation  of  Federal  law  by  the 
persons  rp,';p<-)nslble  for  the  lynching  of  Mack 
Charles  P.irker  at  PopiarviUe.  Mi"^  ,  Attcjrney 
General  William  P    R<  eers  announced  today. 

Rogers  .=a:d  the  FBI  had  been  directed  to 
turn  over  to  Gov  J  P  Coleman  a  summary 
of  all  facts  and  evidence  obtained  by  Federal 
agents  In  their  Investigation  of  the  kidnaping 
and  murder  of  the  23-year-old  Negro  accused 
of  raping  a  pregnant  white  woman 

Rotrers  said  In  a  statement  that  the  FBI 
rep<5rt  Would  be  given  to  Governor  Coleman 
-SO  that  he  may  determine  any  violation  of 
State  laws 

Gov  J  P  Coleman  .said  he  would  present 
evidence  gathered  by  the  agents  to  the  next 
session  of  the  Pearl  River  County  grand  Jury 
which  meets  In  November  at  PopiarviUe. 

The  Justice  Department  announcement  did 
not  give  details  of  information  gathered  In 
the  ca.se  but  ir.dicated  It  would  Include  the 
names  of  th  :ise  the  FBI  considers  prime 
suspects. 

Parker  wa,-?  draeged  screaming  from  the 
Pearl  River  County  ;  ill  by  a  mob  of  masked 
men  on  .April  25.  He  wa.-;  scheduled  to  go  on 
trial  the  following  day  on  charges  of  raping 
the  woman  while  her  4-year-oId  daughter 
looked  on. 

FINDING     OF      BODY 

Parker's  body,  shot  twice,  was  found  on 
the  Mls,=lssippl  side  of  the  P<»ar  River  near 
Bogalusa.  La  last  May  4  by  FBI  agents  and 
Mississippi  highway  patrolmen. 

The  Department  of  Justice  was  In  effect 
withdrawing    from    the    case    today.     Ro^^ers 


said  the  Department  had  "clearly  established 
that  the  persons  responsible  for  the  denth 
of  Parker  had  not  violated  the  Federal  kid- 
naping statutes,  and  no  other  Federal  prose- 
cution could  be  maintained  " 

In  order  to  establish  violation  of  the  Lind- 
bergh kidnaping  act.  the  Department  would 
have  had  to  prove  that  Parker's  body  had 
been  carried  across  a  State  line 

The  only  other  law  under  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  could  have  acted  In  this 
case  would  have  been  a  violation  of  Parker  s 
civil  rights  by  persons  acting  "under  color  of 
law."  This  means  someone  In  an  official 
capacity  such  as  local  authorities,  acting  In 
collusion  with  the  lynching  mob 

rOHTT     AGENTS     SENT     IN 

FBI  Director  J  Edgar  Hoover  sent  about 
40  a«enu  to  PopiarviUe  April  2i.  shortly 
after  Parker  s  abduction. 

Hoover  said  that  during  the  FBI  Intensive 
investigation  agents  Interviewed  scort*  of 
persons  and  examined  numerous  Items  of 
physical  evidence, 

FBI  a^enu.  It  wm«  lanrned,  end^d  'h'T 
investigation  in  gathering  evidencr  i>iiri>  :  .rt 
week  The  evidence  was  turned  or  'o  •  >,m 
Department's  lawyers  to  determ  :  >■  »;,<'i,(r 
a  Federal  crime  had  been  con.'-' '/d  Af'«-r 
sifting  through  the  facte.  Ktjy.irm  ruled  iliat 
•i.rrr  t.id  been  no  Federal  crime. 

r-    rn   the  Washington  Poet.  Nov    4,   l$H] 

( , K «  o  Jumr  Qvrrti  Brmimolt  WrrHotrt  Cow- 

■iDmwo  Pakkks  Ltncminu  Cass 

PopiARviLLE  Miss.  Nov  3  (  UPI  i — An  all- 
white  Pearl  River  County  grand  Jury  flnuhed 
tt«  mveetlgatlons  today  and  apparently  de- 
clined to  Indict  anyone  for  the  lynching  of 
Mack  Charlee  Parker. 

A  usually  reliable  s<-)urce  said  the  18-mem- 
ber  grand  Jury  had  finished  lt»  con.sidera- 
tlon  of  criminal  bills  of  Indictment  and 
would  submit  a  report  Thursday. 

The  grand  Jury  did  not  call  any  of  the 
more  than  60  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion agents  who  took  part  In  a  month-long 
Investigation  of  the  Parker  lynching  last 
spring. 

Because  the  grand  Jury  acts  In  secret. 
ofBclals  would  not  tell  newsmen  even  when 
It  would  reconvene. 

The  FBI  withdrew  from  the  case  after  the 
Justice  Department  reported  It  failed  to  find 
that  any  Federal  laws  had  been  violated. 
But  the  FBI  submitted  to  Gov  J  P  Coleman 
a  detailed  378-page  report  which  named 
nearly  a  score  of  men  as  suspects. 

Parker,  a  23-year-old  Negro  accused  erf 
raping  a  pregnant  white  woman  on  a  coun- 
try road  last  February,  was  dragged  from  a 
Jail  cell  here  April  25  by  a  mob  of  masked, 
gloved  white  men  who  beat  him,  shot  him 
and  threw  his  body  In  the  Pearl  River. 

It  was  understood  that  the  grand  Jury  did 
not  receive  the  FBI  report  which  Coleman 
turned  over  to  the  district  attorney  and 
Pearl  River  County  prosecutor. 

[Prom   the   New   York   Times,   Nov    6.    1959) 
US    Jury   To  Sift    P\rker    Lynching — Jos- 
tke    Department    To    Act    as    Panel    in 
Mississippi,  Ignores  Case  at  Sf.ssion 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Washington.  November  5 — The  Justice 
Department  said  tonight  that  It  would  con- 
vene a  Federal  grand  Jury  In  Mississippi  to 
consider  the  lynching  of  Mack  Charles 
Parker. 

The  action  came  quickly  after  a  Mississippi 
State  grand  Jury  had  Ignored  the  case  In  lu 
deliberations.  The  Jury  adjourned  today, 
according  to  reporu.  without  considering  a 
378-page  report  on  the  lynching  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation. 

The  Acting  Attorney  General,  Lawrence 
E  Walsh,  made  the  announcement  tonight. 
He  made  clear  that  the  Justice  Department 
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was  back.  In  the  rase  because  there  wae  now 
no  reason  to  defpi    i.>  State  riplits 

Parker,  a  23-ye«u--oid  Negro  charged  With 
the  rupe  of  a  white  woman,  was  drt,^ged 
from  a  Jail  In  PopiarviUe.  Mis*.,  on  the  night 
of  iaibt  April  24.  Witne»*^es  said  he  had  been 
abducted  by  15  to  20  inaiked  nLen. 

FOUND    IK    RiVni 

FBI  agents  f,jund  his  body  a  days  later  in 
the  Pearl  Kiver.     He  had  bet  n  bl.    :  tw.ce. 

The  FBI  tor:  led  out  an  hi  tensive  Inquiry. 
Fendlr.g  a.s  n.u.iy  as  GO  m^n  at  a  tl.me  to  th*» 
PopiarviUe  area.  Thov.gh  It^  findings  hare 
never  been  published,  there  w^re  credible 
reports  In  Mlstlaslppl  that  the  Bureau  had 
Identified  the  masked  lynchers. 

Last  May  25,  the  Justice  Department  «Rld 
that  It  was  withdrawing  from  the  case  It 
gave  two  main  reasons  for  the  withdrawal: 

1.  The  Flil  had  clearly  estabiUhed  that 
the  persons  responsible  for  the  drath  of 
Parker  had  not  \iola'cd  the  F'-<:'<r.i'.  kidnap- 
ing StfttU**" 

2  No  (  'bT  stiTefiftful  Federnl  proeerutlon 
could  be  rnnlrifained. 

The  secnd  reaaon  e'  '1^;  •'.■/  r«'ffrrrd  to 
the  two  tTimlniil  cItU  nKh">  Mitu;es  re- 
maining frr.m  tlic  post -Cr.  11  War  pen  id 

One  of  th'-oe  f'f'  v!d<Mi  fi  rrixln.'iri  ]()  vear 
Jnll  sen'rnie  nc.d  »'■  'XHi  fine  f'  r  penons  cr.n- 
t  r  .ig  to  drprt  e  »'irn«-one  f  i.ls  rUll  rlrhLS 
I  iwyrrs  reKii'l  lt«  coi,  iitut.  inal.tv  a*  qurs- 
iionable  :'  it  ii  apiihcd  i  >  m  ■-.'  :.»  !;y  private 
I>er*ODa  ra*  her  ih.. a  bUite  o(L.ia>. 

The  other  statute  ic  dlrteted  at  p^Ttfrit 
acting  vuiuer  color  of  law^ofBclals — vho  de- 
prive another  of  his  constitutional  right*. 
The  maxUnum  jiennlty  U  a  yiar  in  prison 
and  a  tl.O''>o  nnr 

One  of  the  unknown  factors  In  the  P.Mk^r 
case  Is  wh'-ther  any  ...fflrlal  Joined  or  helped 
the  lynch,  mob  If  w^.  It  is  t^e'.'^ved  th-^.f 
either  of  lho-*e  two  Federal  F'latutes  could  be 
u?ed  constitutionally. 

Mr.  Walsh  did  not  comment  'r'-'eht  on 
whether  either  of  the  two  reasons  e  -en  for 
withdrawing  from  the  case  last  May  had 
changed. 

He  s&ld  that  tho  J-u.-^tlce  IVnartmcnt  had 
dropped  out  Xta-t  May  "so  there  wi  uld  be 
no  poftslble  interference  v..tti  a  pr.,se  tion 
for  State  crimes,  which  then  seenu-d  simpler 
and  znorw  effective  as  vehicles  of  successful 
law  enforcement  " 

"There  Is  nuw  no  reason  why  Federal  pro- 
ceedings n.ay   n  -t  resume,"'  Mr.  Walsh  said. 

He  said  the-  Federal  investigation  of  the 
lynching  »ould  be  resumed.  And  he  di- 
rected the  U  3.  attorney  for  the  southern 
district  of  Mississippi.  Robert  E  Hauberg. 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  toward  pres::.:- 
Ing  evidence  before  a  grand  Jury. 

Under  the  Constitution  and  Federal  law. 
the  grand  Jury  will  be  composed  of  Missis- 
sippi citizens.  Any  persons  It  Indicts  will 
be  tried  by  a  locally  drawn  Federal  petit 
Jary. 


from  a  Jail   In   Pjplarville,  M>.S6..    la^t    April 
by  a  band  of  masked  men 

Nine  day?  later,  agents  of  the  Federal 
Btiremi  of  Investigation  found  his  b^dy  in 
the  Pearl  River      He  had  beeen  shot  twice. 

Tlie  FBI  i-pent  »80  000  Investigating  the 
ca,t;e,  Ro?rers  said  and  carried  out  "one  of 
the  n.o6t  complete  investlgationB  I've  ever 
seen  crr.ducted  " 

Thp  Jus* Ice  Den^.rtment  turned  the  report 
'  vcr  to  Mississippi  nfUctnls  and,  la,«t  M.iy, 
said  It  would  not  Itself  prr><:ecire  Roeers 
.•-.od  that  was  because  the  Department 
thought  murder  was  a  crime  more  ai>pro- 
prlate  for  a  State  to  handle  ui:der  our  Fed- 
eral eyrtem. 

Early  this  month,  a  Mississippi  grand  Jury 
considered  the  case.  Rogers  said  the  Juitlce 
Department  had  wrlttfln  the  grand  ,''.;ry  nnd 
local  officials  offering  to  produce  FBI  nff-nts 
to  testify  and  to  bring  evidence,  Including 
fingerprints. 

Not  one  FBI  witness  was  called,  and  the 
grand  Jury  adjourned  without  taking  any 
action  on  the  Parker  case. 

"Tou  talk  about  Stat'-*  rlrhts  "  n- gf-rs  Raid. 
"I  bellev*  In  StatM  riiht*  t'^j  But  thr re  are 
also  Stftt*  rMponslbllittes. 

"It  •••ms  clear  to  ms  that  if  a  Bute 
doesn't  believe  In  the  administration  of 
Justice,  to  the  extent  of  not  even  calling 
wltnMses  in  a  cam  like  the  PopiarviUe  case, 
tb«n  the  Federal  Oovernment  must  consider 
something  •Ue." 

Rofftra  said  the  MlMlsalppl  omclals'  failure 
to  act  WM  u  "flagrant  and  calculated  a  mis- 
carriage of  J'jstlcr  as  I  kn"W  of," 


[From  the  Detroit  Frf-e  r.-oss.  Nov.  18.  19591 

United  States   Dkxouncks   Ly.nchi.mo 

Inaction 

Washington  -A'torney  General  William 
P  R'->efrs,  Tiiepdav  denounced  Mifsls-^lppl's 
handling  of  th»»  Mack  I'p.rkfr  Ivr.chtne  fis  a 
trave.sty  on  'nst;.-e  He  snld  the  case  may 
lead  to  pn.'p<,>snl8  f.»r  new  rivtl-rlrhts  legis- 
lation. 

He  told  ft  press  corfc.-ei.^e  that  he  wa.'? 
considering  a  new  criminal  statute  that 
would  let  the  FtKieral  Ouvernmcut  move  in 
more  strongly  when  States  refust-  t.<^  ai:t  In 
racial  crlnies. 

Such  a  pro7»pn!.  If  made  by  President 
Btoenhowfr,  would  mark  ti  dlrtlnctly  new 
approach  for  his  adinlnl.'Jtratlon  He  and 
his  attorneys  have  consistently  played  down 
criminal  remedies  In  the  clvil-rlghts  field 

Parker  a  23  yenr-old  Negro  charged  with 
the   rape    of    a    white    woman,    wi^s    dragged 


;Frum   the   Wishlnglon  Pcjct,  Nov.  23,   19591 
FrinaAL  Action  .Srr  in  Ltnchino 

TV.e  /u-'tice  Department  today  was  pre- 
paring Ut  seek  Federal  court  action  again£t 
the   lynchers   of    Mack    Charles   P.irker 

Acting  Atty.  Gen.  Lawrence  E  Walsh  an- 
nounced that  the  US.  attorney  m  J;ick..son, 
Miss  .  has  been  told  to  t.ike  steps  tow.ard  ;  re- 
senting the  case  to  a  Federal  grand  jury 

Parker,  a  23-year-old  Lumbert/:in  (Miss  1 
Negro  Indicted  for  raping  a  whit^"  expectant 
mother  In  a  stalled  car,  was  draptred  from 
his  cell  last  April.  His  body  wris  found  later 
in  a  river  20  gilles  away. 

Initial  Mississippi  reaction  to  the  ncwe.st 
Federal  move  was  hostile.  Judpc  Sebe  Da.le, 
in  whose  court  the  Pearl  River  County  grand 
Jury  made  Its  report,  said  he  didn't  think 
the  Justice  Department  had  a  chance  to  get 
an  indictment. 

•"They  seem  hellbent  to  punish  u.s  about 
everything  that  comes  up,"  Judpe  Dale  said. 
•They  want  to  carry  It  to  the   last   dp^reo  " 

The  decision  to  enter  the  ca.'^e  marked  a 
sharp  reversal  for  the  Department.  Appar- 
ently It  would  attempt  to  prt>c«^f'd  under  the 
civil  rights  laws.  After  a  moiUh-long  in- 
vestigation by  the  FBI  last  May,  Justice  De- 
partment officials  admitted  there  had  been 
no  evidence  of  violation  of  the  FederrU  kid- 
naping law  because  the  lynchers  apparently 
had  not  crossed  a  State  line. 

The  FBI  report  was  turned  over  to  Mis- 
sissippi. The  378-page  report,  which  re- 
portedly Identified  the  men  Involved,  was 
not  considered  by  the  IocaI  grand  Jury 

District  Attorney  Vernon  Broom  labeled 
the  report  hearsay  The  grand  <ury  could 
have  It  If  It  desired,  he  said.  The  18-man 
Jury,  reporting  yesterday,  did  not  hand  down 
any  Indictment  In  the  case. 

'"Prom  the  standpoint  of  citizenship  and 
law  etiforrement,"  the  grand  Jury  said,  "otir 
county  compares  favorably  with  any  In  the 
entire   world." 

In  Jackson.  Gov  J  P  Coleman  and  Attor- 
ney Geiicrivl  Joe  Patterson  had  no  comment 
on  the  Justice  Department's  announcement. 

District  Attorney  Broom  said  he  also  had 
no  commpnt,   but   he   added: 

"Tt  seems  like  a  strange  paradox  to  me 
that   when   a  respcHrtahle   woman    of  Missls- 


s  ppl   Is  attacked   on   a  Lonely   highway,  the 
press  showed   little  interest  in  it. 

"Then  when  something  happens  to  the 
rapist,   the   press  raises  an   endless  clamor." 

'From    the  New   York    Times.   Jan.   4.    1960] 
Ltnckinc  of  Mississippi  Nkgro  Goes  to  US. 

GR^ND    Jt^T   TOUAT 

(By  Claude  Sltton) 
Biioxi,  Miss.  January  3. — Federal  grand 
Jury  Investigation  Into  the  iynchirig  of  Mack 
Cluiries  Parker,  a  Negro,  will  open  here  to- 
r.orrow  annd  gnawing  national  pressure  for 
i.ew  civil  rights  legislation. 

A  panel  of  23  Mis&l.'.felpi'ians  will  be  chosen 
t  )  decide  whether  the  e-..dencc  lii  the  c.se 
warrants  Indictment  for  civil  rights  vlc'.a- 
tions.  If  12  or  more  find  thp.t  it  does  the  re- 
sulting trial  win  ciiuMe  the  Jtistlce  Depart- 
ment to  bring  out  the  full  details  of  the 
crime. 

TTie  Federal  Bureau  of  Investlgstlon  pre- 
pared a  31B-pnge  report  on  the  case  after  a 
n.onth'd  Inquiry.  This  document  has  been 
k'-f  t  necTct.  but  details  f»f  the  lynching  are 
corr.:n  -n   knowledge  in  th*  area 

A'  Tdii.g  Uj  the  story  accepted  here  11 
wiuie  men  diag^'d  Parker  from  the  Jail  in 
I'oplurvllle.  Misr  ,  last  ^yir'A  and  killed  him 
vith  ivoj  slkot*  tiirough  the  chest 

The  FfdTul  grand  Jury  Investigation  was 
requested  by  the  JuKilce  Department  after 
b  Krand  Jury  in  Pearl  Rl>er  County  did  not 
rctarn  an  UidicUrienl  last  November  in 
Pa.'ktrs  murder 

Attorney  Gei.eral  WlHia.Ti  P  Rogers  said 
at  the  t.me  that  the  cunty  grand  Jury  bad 
c.'.'.cd  ni  FBI  witnesses.  And  cotinty  offl- 
nals  said  that  Jurors  hrid  not  asked  to  see  the 
Fedcru!  agents'  report 

Mr.  Rogers  termed  the  handling  of  the 
'.vnchlng  a  "travesty  on  justice  "  He  said 
he  thought  that  dlsclostire  of  the  evidence 
would  shock  the  Nation. 

If  a  trial  sh  uld  result  from  the  new  In- 
vestigation. It  Would  immediately  precede  or 
coincide  with  coneresf lonal  consideration  of 
I.ew  civil  rlgt-its  legislation,  which  will  alm.">st 
certainly  mclade  an  antilynchlng  bill.  De- 
bate Is  scheduled  to  start  in  the  Senate 
about  February  15. 

PopiarviUe  residents  told  a  visitor  last 
week  that  the  names  of  the  chief  suspects 
and  the  details  of  the  lynching  had  been 
common  gossip  in  that  county  seat  for  sonie 
time.  Inquiries  there  and  among  officials 
and  others  elsewhere  in  the  State  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  case  produced  a  det.-iiied 
i.ccoui-t  of  events  Eurn.'undii>g  Parker's 
death. 

The  lynching,  according  to  these  sources, 
wiis  carried  out  by  seven  white  men  from 
Peru-:  R:^er  County,  about  1  a.m..  on  Satur- 
day. April  25.  It  tocik  pi.<ice  only  2  days 
before  the  victim  was  to  have  st^x>d  trial 
for  tlie  alleged  rape  of  a  young  white  mother 
who  was  pregnant. 

P.'irker,  a  slight  youth  of  23,  was  a  pulpv- 
wood  truckdrlver  and  cutter.  He  lived  at 
Lumberton.  13  miles  north  of  PopiarviUe. 

Officials  said  he  had  no  police  record 
but  had  received  a  dishonorable  discharge 
fi-om  the  Army  following  two  convictions  for 
misappropriation  of  Government  property. 

Parker's  two  attorneys  were  Neeroes.  The 
prospect  that  they  would  cross-examine  the 
•Ahite  m.ither  In  open  court  on  her  accusa- 
tions against  Parker  was  said  to  have  aroused 
Intense  bitt-erness. 

VOIDIXG    or    VERDICT    FEARED 

Some  persons  In  the  county  realized  that 
Parker  might  be  freed  by  a  Federal  court 
e\en  if  c^juvicted  In  the  local  court..  State 
law  requires  that  the  Jurors  be  drawn  from 
voting  rolls.  And  tl.ere  were  no  Negro  voters 
in  the  cotmty. 

A  short  ume  earlier,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  had  voided  the  conviction  of 
a   Negro    In    Carroll    County,    Miss.,    on    tlie 
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ground  that  members  of  his  race  had  been 
systematically  excluded  from  Jury  service 

Two  days  before  the  lynching,  the  edlt^^r 
of  the  Picayune  Item,  a  weekly  newspaper 
In  the  southern  tip  of  Pearl  River  County. 
attacked  the  National  Ass<:,ciatio:i  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  The  edlujr. 
Chance  H.  Cole,  criticized  the  association  f  )V 
having  obtained  Negro  attorneys  to  defend 
Parker.     He  then  said: 

"The  vicious,  '.lolent  treatment  meted  out 
to  this  white,  Forrest  County  housewife, 
helpless  as  she  was  to  defend  herself,  is 
enough  to  make  any  American  s  bl'^od  boil 
We  have  never  believed  in  mob  vioiei'^ce.  but 
Lf  M.  C,  Parker  Ls  found  guilty  of  this  crime 
no  treatment  is  too  bad  for  him  or  those 
who  would  attempt  to  get  hlnn  out  of  it. 

But  Parker,  aa  it  turned  out.  would  never 
have  a  chance  to  be  found  guilty  or  innocent 

As  the  full  moon  r'.>se  over  the  pine  fields 
and  pastures  of  the  Pearl  River  Valley  the 
night  of  April  24,  cars  began  to  arrive  at  tin 
unpainted  farmhouse  6  miles  from  Poplar- 
ville.  Soon  there  were  35  men  or  more,  it 
was  said, 

Hi;SBAND    RETUSES    TO    JOIN 

Two  of  the  men  drove  36  miles  to  Hattles- 
burg  to  Invite  the  husband  of  the  alleged 
rape  victim  to  join  them.     He  refused 

His  wife,  who  had  moved  south  from  up- 
state New  York  while  a  child,  t'j\(i  newsmen 
after  the  lynching  that  Parker  should  have 
received  a  trial.  She  said  she  had  no  objec- 
tion to  being  questioned  by  the  Negro 
attorneys. 

But  this  was  the  point  most  discu.ssed  by 
the  men  as  they  milled  around  in  the  hard- 
packed  clay  yard  of  the  house  Many  said 
they  feared  that  someone  w.juid  attack  the 
lawyers  In  the  courtroom.  The  decision  was 
made  to  ''take  the  nigger  out  uf  Jai;." 

Paper  slips,  some  blank  and  some  marked, 
wera  placed  in  a  container  and  shaken 
around. 

Those  who  drew  the  marked  slips  n.e-.r.  to 
the  Jail,  the  others  went  home,  nut  knowing 
who  the  lynchers  would  be. 

A3  was  the  usual  practice,  no  guard  was 
stationed  at  the  combination  courthouse  and 
Jail.  Entry  was  simple,  once  three  of  the 
men  had  obtained  the  keys  through  a  con- 
tact. 

The  filing  cabinet  In  Sheriff  W.  O   Moody's 
oflBce,  where  the  keys  were  kept,  showed  the 
marks  of  repeated  hammering  the  next  day 
But     the    lock     had     apparently    not     been 
broken. 

Informants  said  that  the  number  of  men 
who  entered  the  Jail  that  nle;ht  had  never 
been  established  Some  grew  afraid  at  the 
last  minute  and  fled. 

REPORTED    MASKED 

Parker's  fellow  prisoners  said  that  nine 
men  disguised  in  masks  and  gloves  had  clat- 
tered up  the  stairway  at  the  rear  of  the  sec- 
ond floor  courtroom  and  into  the  cell  block. 
One  held  a  pistol.     Others  brandished  clu^^ 

After  a  brief  scuffle,  Parker  was  dragged 
struggling  and  screaming  down  the  stairw.iy. 
His  captors  clubbed  him  on  the  head  repeat- 
edly. His  head  bounced  off  the  steel  tre^d.^ 
like  "a  ping  pong  ball,"  it  was  said  .\  •..-.iil 
of  bloody  handprints  was  left  behind  as  he 
clawed  frantically  at  the  steps. 

Pour  men  tossed  Parker  into  the  beick  seat 
of  a  four-door  sedan.  Jumped  into  the  car 
and  drove  off.  Three  others  followed  in 
another  automobile. 

The  cars  raced  southward  through  the  tung 
tree  orchards  toward  the  Pearl  River,  the 
boundary  between  Mississippi  and  I>3uisiana. 
They  stopped  Just  short  of  the  bridge  over  the 
muddy  river  which  was  swollen  by  spring 
rains. 

Parker  was  pulled  from  the  ear  and 
dumped  on  the  ground.  Two  shots  through 
the  chest  ended  his  life. 


FRIGHTENED    BT    HEADLIGHTS 

The  men  picked  up  Parker's  body  to  throw 
it  over  the  railing  But  the  headlighU  of 
a  car  approaching  from  the  Louisiana  side 
of  the  bridge  frightened  them. 

They  threw  the  body  Into  the  automobile 
and  drove  away.  It  is  thought  that  thty 
crossed  the  bridge  into  Louisiana  and  turned 
around  at  a  livestock  inspectl(m  station. 
Driving  back  into  Mississippi,  they  dropped 
the  body  liito  the  river  on  the  downstream 
side  of  the  bridge. 

By  Saturday  afternoon,  R  W  Bachman. 
special  agent  in  charge  of  the  New  Orleans 
otRce  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi?,ition. 
and  a  number  of  agents  had  arrived  In 
Poplarvilie,  Gov.  J.  P.  Coleman  dispatched 
Bill  Hood.  Mississippi  highway  patrol  chief. 
and  one-quarter  of  the  patrol's  force  to  the 
scene. 

Justice  Department  officials  said  the  In- 
vest i^'.it  ion  that  followed  was  one  of  the 
n'.ost  intensive  in  the  FBI's  history  and  cost 
ab)Ut  $80,000. 

One  of  those  questioned  by  the  FBI  was 
J  P.  Walker,  a  former  deputy  sheriff  who 
operates  an  automobile  body  shop  in 
Picayune.  He  was  quoted  as  criticizing  such 
an  e.^penditure  and  the  investigation  into 
the  death  of  "that  Negro,  who  wasn't  worth 
two  bits" 

Among  others  questioned  were  J  Plorln 
Lee.  a  missionary  Baptist  preacher  from  the 
Poplarvilie  area,  and  his  son.  J  P  Lee,  Jr.,  a 
Poplarvilie  automobile  mechanic. 

FBI    AGENTS    CRITTCIZED 

The  family  of  Arthur  Smith,  a  resident  of 
nearby  McNeill,  complained  that  he  had  been 
harassed  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. A  physician  accused  the  agents  of 
having  interrogated  another  McNeill  man. 
Christopher  C  Reyer,  so  intensely  that  It 
had  caused  him  to  have  a  nervoufl  break- 
down. 

Jewel  H  Alford,  of  Poplarvilie.  deputy  and 
jailer  and  brother-in-law  of  Sheriff  M'DOdy. 
was  also  questioned  repeatedly  in  the  In- 
vestigation, 

Residents  of  the  town  seemed  less  critical 
last  week  of  the  FBI's  activities  in  the  case. 
One  local  official,  who  declined  use  of  his 
name,  said  there  had  been  no  l^is  for  the 
criticism  in  the  flrst  place. 

Nine  days  after  Parker  was  dragged  from 
the  Jail,  his  body  was  found  lodged  in  a 
brushfall  on  the  rivers  edge.  Identlflcatlon 
was  made  through  flngerprlnt  records. 

On  May  25.  the  Federal  Government  with- 
drew from  the  case,  saying  that  no  Federal 
law  had  been  violated  The  punishment  of 
cr:me8  such  as  murder  U  left  to  the  States 
by  the  Constitution. 

V  S      PROSECTTTION     BARRED 

Attorney  General  R.jgers  said  It  had  been 
"clearly  established  "  that  the  mob  had  not 
violated  the  Ff^deral  kidnaping  act,  appar- 
ently because  It  had  not  crossed  the  State 
lir.e  bef  ire  killing  Parker.  He  also  said  that 
'no  other  successful  Federal  prosecution 
could  be  .TLaintalned  " 

The  report  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation report  was  turned  over  to  Gov- 
ernor Coleman,  who  subsequently  gave  it  to 
■Vernon  Broome,  circuit  prosecutor.  J,  Ed- 
gar Hoover,  the  FBI  Director,  announced 
that  agents  would  be  available  to  testify 
■  should  the  case  be  tried  in  a  State  court" 

An  18-member  grand  Jury  was  Impaneled 
on  November  2  by  Circuit  Judge  Sebe  Dale 
in  Poplarvilie  In  his  charge,  to  the  Jury, 
the  Judge  said  that  recent  Supreme  Court 
dec.sions  might  have  been  resp.jnsible  for 
the  lynching 

He  referred  U,  the  Court  as  'that  board  of 
soculogy,  sitting  in  Washington,  garbed  In 
Judicial  r-ibes." 

Three  days  later  the  grand  Jiirors  went 
home  without  action  In  the  Parker  case. 
They  had  dellned  to  hear  FBI  agents,  who 


had  offered  to  appear  without  being  sub- 
penaed. 

Prosecutor  Broome  and  County  Attorney 
William  H  Stewart  Indicated  that  the  panel 
had  made  no  request  for  the  F3I  rejiort. 

"I  have  an  Idea  the  Nation  may  look  down 
on  Mississippi  Justice  now,  '  said  Judge  Dale. 
"But  I'm  not  apologizing" 

jury's    action    StrppORTED 

Those  questioned  In  Poplarvilie  \&fA  week 
said  that  residents  generally  agreed  with  the 
grand  Jury's  course  Tliey  pointed  out  that 
there  would  have  been  practically  no  chance 
of  convicting  Parker's  murderers  had  they 
been  Indicted.  A  trial,  they  contended, 
would  only  have  embarrassed  the  commu- 
nity. 

"You  couldn't  convict  the  guilty  parties  if 
you  had  a  sound  fllm  of  the  lynching"  said 
one  official.  He  also  asserted  that  not  1 
person  out  of  100  In  the  town  had  realized 
the  national  implications  of  the  case  and 
not  I  out  of  1.000  would  care  anyway. 

There  Is  regret  over  the  lynching  because 
of  Its  effect  on  the  town's  reputation,  ac- 
cording to  Murphy  Weir,  editor  of  the 
Weekly  Democrat  He  said  that  most  resi- 
dents had  believed  Parker  deserved  a  trial, 
although  there  was  no  sympathy  for  him. 

More  typical  of  the  area's  race  relations, 
according  to  Mr  Weir,  was  the  recent  cele- 
bration of  a  Negro  couple's  50th  wedding 
anniversary  He  said  that  more  than  100 
whites  had  attended  an  open  house  for  them. 

VM.    POSITION    REVERSED 

On  the  day  that  the  local  grand  Jury  ad- 
journed, the  Justice  Department  announced 
that  it  would  reenter  the  case  Attorney 
General  Rogers  made  It  clear  later  that  this 
reversal  of  the  Department's  previous  posi- 
tion had  resulted  from  Mississippi's  handling 
of  the  case. 

"It  was  as  flagrant  and  calculated  a  mis- 
carriage of  Justice  as  I  know  of.  '  he  asserted. 

Mr  Rogers  also  said  that  any  prosecutions 
would  be  brought  under  one  of  two  criminal 
statutes  In  the  civil  rights  field,  which  were 
written  Into  law  during  the  Reconstruction 
era 

The  flrst  provides  a  maximum  prison  term 
of  10  years  and  a  15,000  Qne  for  those  in- 
volved In  a  conspiracy  to  deprive  somecjne  of 
his  civil  rights.  The  second  Imposes  a  year's 
Imprisonment  and  a  « 1.000  flne  on  State 
officials  found  guilty  of  such  a  violation. 

Lawyers  question  the  constitutionality  of 
the  flrst  statute  when  applied  to  private  per- 
sons rather  than  officials. 

INVESTIGATION     PLANNED 

An  Investigation  of  at  least  2  weeks  Is 
expected  to  begin  tomorrow  after  District 
Judge  Sidney  C  Mlze  empanels  the  grand 
Jury.  Some  of  the  witnesses,  who  Include 
the  prime  suspects  In  the  lynching,  have  not 
been  ordered  to  appear  until  January  15 

The  Justice  Department's  determlnaUon 
to  press  the  case  Is  underscored  by  the  send- 
ing of  two  of  Its  lawyers  from  Washington, 
Ben  Brooks  and  William  A  Kehoe,  to  assist 
US     Attorney    Robert    E     Hauberg. 

A  refusal  by  the  Federal  grand  Jury  to  In- 
dict, observers  contend,  would  provide 
striking  support  for  those  in  the  Justice  De- 
partment who  argue  that  new  civil  rights 
laws  are  needed. 

[Prom   the  New  York  "nmes,  Jan     15    i960) 
US.  JuRT  Retusks  Ltnch  Indictment 

(By  Claude  Sltton) 
BiLoxi,  Miss  ,  January   14 —A  grand   Jury 
announced  today  that  It  had  found  no  basis 
for  a  Federal  prosecution  In  the  lynching  of 
Mack  Charles  Parker,  a  Negro 

T>ie  panel  of  1  Negro  and  20  white  reel- 
dents  of  south  Mississippi  said  thev  could  not 
re- urn  Indictments  on  the  evidence  pre- 
sented by  the  Government. 
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The  decision  appeared  to  come  as  a  sur- 
prise to  defense  lawyers  retained  by  the  men 
under  investigation  in  the  slaying 

One  attorney,  who  asked  that  he  not  be 
Identlfled,  said  "we  had  five  names"  of  per- 
sons against  whom  action  had  been  expected. 
Bonding  arrangements  already  had  been 
made  for  them,  according  to  the  attoiney 

It  marked  a  second  failure  to  Indict  In  the 
kidnaping  and  slaying  of  the  23-year-old 
truckdriver  He  was  ti-ken  from  the  Jail  at 
Poplarvilie,  Miss  .  last  April  25.  Parker  had 
been  scheduled  for  Lrlal  2  days  later  on  a 
charge  of  raping  a  pregnant,  white  house- 
wife 

A  Pearl  River  County  grand  Jury  adjourned 
last  November  without  taking  action  In  tiie 
case,  although  details  of  the  lynching  and 
the  names  of  those  involved  were  common 
knowledge  In  that  urea. 

This  deni'iLstratlon  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's Inability  to  bring  P.irkpr'8  mur- 
derers to  justice  Was  regarded  as  g'.Mng  sup- 
port to  advocates  of  stronger  civl!  rights 
legislation.  An  antilynching  measure  al- 
ready has  t>een  Introduced  at  this  session  of 
Congress 

The  Federal  grand  Jury  was  empaneled 
here  January  4  as  a  result  of  action  by  Attor- 
ney General  William  P  Rogers  He  termed 
Mlsslsslppls  handling  of  the  case  "a  travesty 
on  Justice." 

Officials  of  the  Justice  Department  sought 
Indictments  f)n  the  fsround  that  two  civil 
rights  statutes  passed  during  the  Reojnstruc- 
tlon  period  had  been  violated.  Pro6ecutl(jn 
for  murder  Is  left  to  the  States  under  the 
Constitution. 

Thirty-two  witnesses.  Including  some  of 
the  prime  liU'ipects',  appeared  bef'ire  the  Jury. 
Most  of  the  Pearl  River  County  residents  re- 
fused to  answer  questions  on  grovinds  of  pos- 
sible self-incrimination.  It  was  eaid 

Testimony  also  was  given  by  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  agents.  The  agency 
prepared  s  voluminous  reixirt  on  its  month- 
long  InquTy  Into  the  lynching  This  was 
under8t<>o<l  to  Include  the  names  of  the 
participants 

Governrient  attorneys  completed  their 
case  Ttiesc.av  and  the  grand  Jury  began  vtit- 
Ing  yesterday  Twelve  affirmative  votes 
wwuld  have  been  necessary  for  indictment. 

Members  of  the  panel  Illc-d  Into  the  sec- 
ond fl^or  courtroom  of  the  new  Federal 
building  here  shortly  after  10  am  to  make 
their  presentment  to  District  Judge  Sidney 
C    Mlze 

The  forrman.  Charles  P  Long,  of  Gulf  port, 
said  the  urors  had  heard  all  evidence  the 
Government  wished  to  offer  and  had  made 
a  careful  study  of  tlie  case 

"We  are  unable  to  arrive  at  any  true  bill," 
he  told  Judge  Mize 

Mr  Lor.g  then  said  that  the  Jurors  felt 
that  they  c^iuld  have  never  arrived  at  a 
true  bill  on  the  evidence  that  was  pre- 
sented. 

The  panel  was  thanked  by  the  Judge  for 
"the  very  thorough  way  in  which  you  have 
Investigated  this  matter  "  In  charging  the 
jury,  he  had  said  that  the  question  of  a 
Federal  violation  appeared  to  hinge  on 
whether  ii  sheriff  or  deputy  had  km'wlnely 
permitted  the  mob  to  take  Parker  from  the 
Jail. 

A  defense  attorney,  Stanford  E  Morse  Sr  , 
Of  Oulfport,  praised  the  grand  Jury  after 
court  was  adjourned. 

"Go<jd  v'ork,  Chtvrlle"  he  said  to  Mr   Long. 

The  two  Justice  Department  attorneys 
sent  from  Washington  to  assist  US  Attor- 
ney Robert  E  Hauberg  In  presenting  the 
case  dec  11  led  to  commrnt  They  are  Ben 
Brooks  and  Wlllie.m  A    Kehoe. 

Mr  CARROLL.  Mr,  President,  1*111 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr,  HART.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado. 


Mr.  CARROLL,  I  wish  to  commend 
the  very  able  Senator  from  Michigan 
for  a  very  fine  and  clear  statement.  At 
the  time  the  hearings  were  held  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  I  was 
present  and  interrogated  Governor 
Coleman  of  Mississippi,  when  he  testi- 
fied on  the  so-called  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion, Durmg  that  hearing  I  quoted  the 
statutes  involved  for  the  benefit  of  both 
the  record  aiid  the  Governor  of  Missis- 
sippi At  that  time  I  wondered  why  the 
FBI  had  turned  the  reports  over  to  the 
Governor  I  ix)inted  out  that  the  law 
in  Mississippi  was  similar  to  the  law  in 
Colorado.  There  were  judicial  districts 
in  the  States  and  elected  district  attor- 
neys. I  pointed  out  that  normally  it  is 
the  district  att<5rney  who  enforces  the 
law,  not  the  Governor  of  the  State. 
That  is  true  in  Mississippi.  Nonethe- 
less, the  FBI  had  turned  the  reports 
over  to  the  Governor,  with  action  not 
being  tAken  until  November — until  after 
the  election.  I  suspect. 

The  point  was  made  by  me  at  the  time 
of  the  hearing — and  imm»ediately  alter 
the  hearing  I  issued  a  statement  about 
it^ — that  I  disagreed  with  the  Attorney 
General,  and  said  that  there  were  st-at- 
ut-es  under  which  the  suspects  could  be 
invesligated  and  prosecuted  and  con- 
victed if  the  evidence  warranted  such 
action,  I  cited  the  two  statutes  in  ques- 
tion. Montlis  later  the  Federal  grand 
jury  mvestipaled  luider  the  two  statutes 
I  had  mentioned.  I  suspect  that  there 
was  a  rea.son  for  not  moving  ahead. 

Of  course,  those  statutes  are  not  so 
severe,  from  the  standpoint  of  penalty, 
as  a  statute  relating  to  murder,  I  must 
confess,  also,  that  I  would  rather  see, 
where  there  is  a  clear  case  of  murder — 
and  there  was  no  question  about  that  in 
this  case — that  the  pen^etrators  of  the 
murder  be  prosecuted  under  the  murder 
statute  rather  than  under  some  other 
statute  which  provides  a  lesser  penalty. 
However,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
has  put  his  finger  on  a  vital  pomt,  the 
question  of  national  morality. 

A  very  serious,  tragic  crime  might  be 
committed  It  mi^ht  be  known  who  the 
defendants  are;  yet  nothing  can.be  done 
about  it.  This  raises  the  question,  'What 
can  be  done  under  an  antilynching 
statute"' 

Almost  25  years  ago.  when  I  was  a 
young  man.  I  was  seated  in  the  gallerj* 
of  this  Cl.amlx^r  and  heard  a  great  de- 
bate on  the  necessity,  at  that  time,  for 
i-n  antilynching  statute.  The  people  had 
been  led  to  believe  down  throuch  the 
years — and  I  .<-uspect  there  was  some 
measure  of  truth  in  the  statement — that 
lynchings  had  abated. 

But  in  Mississippi  there  is  a  peculiar 
situation  I  have  not  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  read  all  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan,  but 
this  whole  matter  relates  to  the  question 
of  the  right  to  vote  in  Mississippi,  I 
think  the  record  will  bear  me  out  that 
Governor  Coleman  testified  that  one 
could  be  seated  on  a  jury  only  if  he  was 
a  qualified  male  elector.  One  could  be 
a  qualified  male  elector  in  that  county 
only  if  he  was  privileged  to  register  to 


vote.    In  that  county  there  was  not  one 
Net^ro  on  the  rolls. 

Mr.  HART.  That  is  the  impression  I 
have  developed  from  a  reading  of  the 
reix>rts  of  the  case, 

Mr,  CARROLL.  This  has  been  some 
months  ago,  but.  if  my  memo.T  is  accu- 
rate, when  I  addressed  to  Governor  Cole- 
man the  question  whether  the  name  of 
any  Negro  appeared  on  the  rolls,  his  an- 
swer was,  "No."  In  fairness  to  him,  he 
did  say,  however,  that  Negroes  were  not 
deliberately  excluded;  he  said  they  sim- 
ply did  not  register,  I  have  forgotten 
the  exact  figures,  but  I  believe  the  pop- 
ulation of  that  particular  county  was 
more  than  50  percent  Negro. 

The  fact  lemains.  under  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  there  cannot  be 
a  systematic  exclusion  of  American  citi- 
zens from  a  jurj'  by  reason  of  race,  reli- 
gion, or,  I  may  add,  color. 

How  could  a  jurj'  have  been  selected 
to  Xvy  this  man?  I  think  the  charge 
against  that  particular  defendant  was 
one  of  forcible  rape  How  could  he  have 
been  tried?  He  did  not  have  a  jury, 
under  our  American  system  of  criminal 
jurisprudence,  which  could  properly 
hear  his  case,  because  in  that  county 
Negroes  were  not  permitted  to  become 
qualified  electors;  and  not  having  be- 
come electors,  they  could  not  become 
jurors.  Therefore,  the  case  fell  under 
the  constitutional  rule  of  systematic  ex- 
clusion, and  he  could  not  have  been 
properly  tried  under  the  American  sys- 
tem of  criminal  law. 

Mr.  HART,  Mr.  President,  there  is 
an  interesting  development  in  the  use  of 
the  Constitution  of  this  country  when  the 
subject  of  an  antilj-nching  bill  is  pro- 
posed in  Congress.  Throughout  the 
years,  this  kind  of  bill  has  been  before 
Congress  many  times.  Always  the  argu- 
ment is  made  that  the  Constitution  pre- 
vents the  Federal  Government  frcwn  en- 
acting this  kind  of  legislation.  Those 
who  oppose  such  legislation  invoke  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  as 
their  reason  for  opposition. 

Yet  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
ju^t  cited  an  instance  which  is  not  an 
isolated  one.  Regrettably,  in  that  one 
county,  the  people  persistently  ignore  the 
constitutional  obligation  to  afford  every 
adult  the  opportunity  to  vote.  They 
would  have  it  both  ways,  in  a  sense. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ators  remarks  Let  us  assume  that 
years  ago  Congress  had  passed  an  anti- 
lynching statute  similar  to  the  one  now 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
Would  not  the  defendants  in  this  case 
now  be  subject  to  indictment? 

Mr.  HART.  My  answer,  of  course, 
would  be  "Yes." 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Would  not  the  Fed- 
eral Government  be  confronted  with  the 
situation  which  confronts  it  in  the  case 
of  other  statutes?  I  do  not  say  this  to 
harass  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  but 
would  such  persons  not  have  to  be  in- 
dicted by  a  Federal  grand  jurj'? 

Mr.  HART.  Indeed,  they  would.  As 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  sug- 
gested. I  believe  we  have  an  obligation 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  we  will 
fail  to  meet  unless  we  put  on  the  books 
a  statute  which  declares  that  this  kind 
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of  crime  Is  more  than  murder.  This  i.s 
a  crime  which  involves  individuals  who 
go,  in  the  dead  of  night,  to  a  mans  home 
and  yank  him  out  of  it  by  violence. 

Second,  in  putting  on  the  Federal 
books  a  prohibition  against  such  conduct 
and  applying  sanctions  to  those  who 
would  do  it,  I  can  only  hope  that  by 
establishing  it  as  a  Federal  crime,  the 
Federal  officials  will  aggressively  prose- 
cute and  that,  hopefully,  a  jury  will 
return  a  verdict  which  the  facLs  warrant. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  second  proposi- 
tion which  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
outlines  is  to  me  a  very  compelling  and 
logical  one.  When  the  terrible  crime 
of  which  we  have  spoken  occurred,  there 
was  great  indecision,  I  assume,  on  the 
part  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  as  to  whether  they  could  prose- 
cute under  existing  law. 

Mr.  HART.  That  is  very  clear  from 
some  exhibits  I  haye  introduced. 

Mr.  CARROLL,  if  at  that  time  we 
had  a  clear  statute  covering  the  Mis- 
sissippi situation,  one  that  all  State  of- 
ficers and  all  citizens  could  understand, 
that  if  a  citizen  were  Ij-nched,  either  by 
citizens  alone  or  with  the  complicity  of 
law  enforcement  authorities,  then  those 
responsible  would  be  subject  to  a  con- 
spiracy statute  and  to  a  substantive  stat- 
ute for  the  lynching  itself,  if  they  were 
parties  to  it.  There  could  be  no  ques- 
tion then.  The  authorities  would  be 
able  to  act  without  hesitation.  Every- 
body would  understand  what  the  law 
was.  Is  that  the  understanding  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  HART.  That  is  the  second  rea- 
son which  I  think  should  compel  us  se- 
riously to  consider  and.  I  hope,  pass 
such  a  bill. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Even  if  there  were 
such  a  statute,  under  the  situation 
which  developed  in  Mississippi,  as  I  read 
the  newspaper  reports  of  the  case  as 
they  emanated  from  that  area,  I  doubt 
whether  a  Federal  grand  jury  would 
have  indicted  under  the  statute. 

What  might  have  happened,  had 
there  been  such  a  statute,  was  that  per- 
haps the  State  enforcement  officials 
themselves  would  have  been  a  little  more 
apprehensive  as  to  what  was  taking 
place. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  funda- 
mental question  which  we  shall  have 
to  meet  here  in  a  week  or  two,  the  basic 
question  which  has  been  coming  up 
every  year,  and  which  has  come  up  with 
even  more  significance  this  year:  that 
American  citizens  must  be  guaranteed 
the  right  to  vote  and  to  participate  in 
our  political  system;  the  right  to  choose 
representatives:  the  right  to  participate 
in  the  jury  system  and  all  the  other  po- 
litical rights  to  which  American  citizens 
are  entitled,  including.  I  may  say,  the 
right  to  trial  by  a  jury  of  their  peers. 
They  cannot  be  afforded  such  trials 
unless  they  are  given  the  full-fledged 
privilege  and  right  to  vote. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
for  his  exceUent  comment.^.  Under  the 
circumstances  I  de.sire  to  study  further 
his  antilynching  bill.  I  should  be  very 
happy  and  privileged  to  a.s.sociate  my- 
self with  him  in  the  sponsorship  of  the 


bill  'vhich  he  Is  now  discussinar.  I  believe 
I  was  a  cospon.sor  of  a  .similar  bill  with 
the   Senator   from   Michigan. 

^L•.  HART.  In  any  event,  I  recall  the 
grtat  encouragement  whicii  tlie  junior 
Senator  from  Colorado  gave  to  me  at  the 
time  I  was  considering  the  introduction 
of  the  bill.  One  is  not  happy  in  introduc- 
ing .such  a  bill;  and  my  remarks,  as  they 
appeared  when  I  introduced  it.  acknowl- 
edged that  this  might  be  regarded  as 
sing.mg  out  and  pointing  a  finger  at  one 
region  because  of  a  recent  highly  emo- 
tion.a  incident.  At  that  time  I  made 
the  point  that  such  an  incident  could 
happen  anywhere  in  the  country,  be- 
cause similar  incidents  have  happened  in 
many  places. 

While  the  constitutional  violation  may 
not  be  the  same,  the  basic  motivation  Is. 
It  happens  when  a  Negro  family  seeks 
to  move  into  a  white  neighborhood  in 
Micliigan,  and  there  is  violence.  This  is 
not  peculiar  or  tmique  to  any  section. 
Regrettably,  it  is  an  aspect  of  human  na- 
ture which  the  world  which  we  seek  to 
influence,  and  to  whom  we  assert  a  claim 
to  moral  leadership,  must  view  very 
dimly.  For  these  and  many  other  rea- 
sons. I  hope  that  this  last  example,  this 
last  chapter,  in  the  lynch  book  will  trig- 
ger the  enactment  of  Federal  legislation 
against  Ij-nching.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  will.  I  suppose  that  what  will  happen 
is  that  every  time  there  is  one  of  these 
incidents,  it  will  be  hoped  by  some  that 
it  will  be  the  last;  and  by  others  that  it 
will  be  the  last  and  that  it  will  not  trig- 
ger action. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ^ 
Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senator  has 
raised  a  good  point.  This  Ls  not  a  ques- 
tion of  pointing  a  finger  at  a  particular 
Stat^  simply  because  we  happened  to 
menuon  Mississippi.  I  think  Governor 
Coleman,  who  testified  before  our  com- 
mittee. IS  a  very  able  lawyer.  We  com- 
mended him  for  his  forthright  expres- 
sion of  what  the  law  of  Mi.ssissippi  is  and 
how  the  judicial  system  there  works. 

I  may  .say  to  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan that  in  the  past  few  months,  since 
the  Mississippi  ca,se,  right  in  my  own 
State  of  Colorado,  the  Colorado  Supreme 
Court  threw  out  a  criminal  case  in  north- 
ern Colorado,  in  a  rich  agricultural  area, 
because  it   held   that  there  was  a  sys- 
tematic exclusion  of  SpanLsh-American 
citizens  in  the  selection  of  a  jury.     So  it 
is  not  a  question  of  only  one  area.    The 
principle  of  constitutional  law  applies  to 
everj-  area.     The  question  is.  Do  we  need 
further  legislation,  whether  it  is  an  anti- 
lynching statute  or  otherwise?     Do  we 
need  stronger  statutes  so  we  can  let  citi- 
zens in  each  State  and  the  law  enforce- 
ment officers  of  the  United  States  know- 
that  persons  cannot  break  into  jails  and 
take  the  law   into   their  own  hands  by 
disposing  of  a   person  who   is  charged 
with  a  crime?     Is  this  a  matter  for  Fed- 
eral legislation  under  the  Constitution? 
I  think  it  i.s. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado.  As  he  spoke, 
whether  con.sciously  or  not.  he  must  have 
had  in  mind  a  very  persua.sive  memo- 
randum of  the  law  which  was  filed  with 


the  Judiciary  Committee  in  the  2d 
session  of  the  84th  Congress,  ."^ub.scribed 
to  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
Hennings!,  and  the  late  great  Senator 
from  North  Dakota.  Senator  Langer, 
making  this  very  point  in  terms  of  con- 
stitutional justification  for  such  action. 

Again  I  thank  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Colorado.  He  has  pointed  to  that  which 
underlies  protection  in  this  field  a'^ainst 
physical  violence  by  self-appointed  ex- 
ecutors of  the  law.  We  in  Congress 
should  do  everything  we  can,  within  our 
constitutional  right,  to  protect  the  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  of  citizens  includ- 
ing the  opportunity  to  vote,  in  every 
section  of  the  country.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  put  his  finger 
on  the  key  that  unlocks  the  door.  If  I 
read  the  wire  service  statements  cor- 
rectly, it  Ls  not  that  which  the  Attorney 
General  would  have  us  believe.  It  Is 
not  to  ignore  the  bill  introduced  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Javits]  and  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey],  which  un- 
dertake to  do  precisely  what  the  Presi- 
dent's Civil  Rights  Commission  pro- 
posed, namely,  authorize  temporary  Fed- 
eral registrars,  and  thus  assure  the  op- 
portunity of  citizens  to  vote. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
no  knowledge  that  the  able  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  was  going  to  speak 
on  this  subject  this  afternoon.  I  am 
sort  of  speaking  off  the  cuff.  I  think 
I  can  say,  without  any  equivocation,  that 
if  there  had  been  American  Negroes  reg- 
istered in  the  county  in  Mississippi  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  if  the 
qualified  male  electors  could  have  voted 
and  if  they  had  been  on  the  jury  list  in 
that  county  in  Mississippi,  whose  name 
I  have  forgotten 

Mr    HART      Pearl  River. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Pearl  River  County. 
Had  there  been  qualified  male  electors 
on  the  jury  list.  I  have  a  strong  con- 
viction that  the  lynching  would  not  have 
taken  place. 

Mr.  HART.     So  do  I. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  If  my  recollection 
serves  me  correctly,  when  the  defend- 
ant was  arraigned,  his  counsel  raised  the 
constitutional  question  of  systematic  ex- 
clusion from  the  jury  list.  Not  having 
permitted  these  persons  to  register  to 
vote  and  be  on  the  Jury  list,  and  fearing 
the  case  would  be  nullified  by  the  sys- 
tematic exclusion  rule,  I  think  the  com- 
munity, in  its  anger,  not  knowing  what 
to  do.  decided  to  take  the  law  in  its  own 
hands.  This  is  a  breakdown  of  the  demo- 
cratic process.  Some  people  got  to- 
gether and  took  the  law  into  their  own 
hands  becau.se  there  was  no  law  which 
could  touch  them,  because  of  the  weak- 
ness and  defect  in  the  democratic  proc- 
ess. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  I 
shall  not  interfere  with  his  presenta- 
tion further.  I  think  It  is  fine.  It  has 
stimulated  my  thinking  on  this  subject. 

I  close  with  this  one  observation.  If 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  Is  very  confased  as  to  what  the 
law  Ls,  one  can  realize  the  confusion 
which  may  exist  In  the  various  States 
as  to   whether  action   by  Federal   offl- 
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cials  corustltutes  a  violation  of  a  stat- 
ute. Whether  we  do  it  with  an  anti- 
lynching .statute  or  not,  we  have  got  to 
strengthen  the  Federal  laws  to  see  to  it 
that  there  is  a  protection  of  a  person's 
right  to  a  fa  r  and  speedy  trial. 

Mr  HART  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  and  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  benefit  from  the  leadership  he  has 
given  in  this  whole  field  in  his  role  as  a 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee  of  th*  .ludiciary  Commit- 
tee 

His  CMnment  that  he  did  not  have 
word  that  I  intended  to  make  thi.s  speech 
IS  correct  L^ast  mght.  however,  I  did 
send  copies  c-f  these  remarks  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  Mississippi, 
in  view  of  th..'  comments  which  of  neces- 
sity would  b<'  made  with  respect  to  that 
great  State. 

Mr.  CARROLL  The  reason  why  I 
made  that  ooservation  is  that  I  wanted 
the  Rfcord  to  show  that  this  discu.ssion 
Ls  entirely  impromptu  and  extemr>ora- 
neous.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's  dis- 
cu-ssing  this  matter.  I  know  of  his  great 
interest  in  such  legislation.  In  other 
words,  then?  was  nothing  calculated 
about  our  di.scussion 

Mr  HART.  Very  likely  the  grammar 
and  continuity  will  refit-ct  that  it  is  unre- 
hearsed. 

Mr  CARROLL.  I  hope  the  reporters 
will  make  some  corrections. 

Mr  KEATING,  Mr  President,  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  collo- 
quy betweer  my  distinguished  fnends 
from  Michigan  and  Colorado  I  want  to 
express  my  gratification  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  today,  after  conference  with 
the  Presider.t,  has  taken  the  initiative 
in  urging  action  to  further  protect  the 
voting  rightf  of  our  citizens.  This  lead- 
ership on  the  part  of  the  President  and 
the  Attorney  General  should  prove  to  be 
an  importart  stimulant  to  effective  ac- 
tion in  this  field. 

The  adn.inistration's  proposal  for 
U.S.  referee.s  is  in  many  re.spects  not  so 
far  reachin.i?  a-s  the  recommendations 
for  the  appointment  of  temporary  Fed- 
eral registrars  Certainly  it  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  I  will  urge  that 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, which  is  now  considering  a 
number  of  l-Yderal  registrar  bills  and  is 
calling  witnesses  before  it,  immediately 
add  the  proposal  for  U.S.  referees  to  its 
agenda 

The  proposal  as  drafted  by  the  Attor- 
ney Creneral  and  presented  this  after- 
noon Ls  worded  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
would  normally,  if  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate, be  refeired  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  since  it  amends  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  jf  1957  However,  that  is  a 
matter  of  phraseology,  and  it  does  deal 
with  voting  rights  and  does  seek  to 
strengthen  the  assurance  of  votinp 
rifihts  to  al.  citizens,  and  could  appro- 
priately be  incorporated  in  a  bill  to  be 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Admini.stration.  if  it  should  determine,  in 
Its  wisdom  that  that  is  the  proper 
course 

Personall;.',  I  .'•hall  favor  whichever 
procedure  api)ear.s  to  me.  after  hearings, 
to  promise  the  most  effective  relief  to 
Americans  who  are  being  denied  their 


right  to  vote  by  reason  of  their  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

The  advantage  of  an  administrative 
remedy  through  the  appointment  of  Fed- 
eral registrars  is  that  it  is  generally  more 
expeditious  since  judicial  relief  in  voting 
cases,  while  vital,  and  now  provided  for 
in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957,  is  often 
slow,  cumbersome,   and   costly. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sidministra- 
tion  s  prop>osal  has  the  advantage — a 
very  distmct  advantage — of  being  ap- 
plicable to  voting  as  well  as  registration. 
and  IS  more  closely  related,  it  must  be 
admitted,  to  the  existing  framework  for 
pro.secutlng  such  matters. 

The  Federal  registrar  plan,  which  I 
favor — and  I  am  not  seriously  concerned 
about  the  unconstitutionahty  question 
which  has  been  claimed  with  regard  to 
It — is  applicable  only  to  registration. 

In  other  words,  it  could  be  asked,  after 
we  got  them  registered,  where  do  we  go 
from  there?  In  any  event.  I  hope  it 
will   be  the   subject  of   full   hearings. 

I  trust  the  Alto.'-ney  General  or  his 
representative  will  appear  before  our 
committee  to  express  his  views  on  It.  I 
commend  the  President  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  for  the  action  they  have 
taken  today  I  know  that  their  support 
of  legislation  to  deal  with  this  problem 
will  greatly  strengthen  the  hand  of  tho.se 
of  us  in  Congress  who  are  determined  to 
pre.ss  for  meaningful  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion during  this  session 

Mr  McNAMAR.A.  Mr.  President.  I 
supgest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  re.scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL    JUNIOR     ACHIEVEMENT 
WKEK 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No  1072.  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 81 

The  PRE.<=5IDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk,  A  concurrent 
resolution  <S  Con.  Res.  81 1  proposing 
observance  of  week  beginning  January 
31.  1960.  as  National  Junior  Achieve- 
ment Week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFJl.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr,  President.  I 
understand  tins  is  one  of  the  customary 
resolutions  in  encouragement  of  a  very 
worthy  objective,  I  understand  it  is 
sponsored  by  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  that  there  is  no 
objection  to  its  being  agreed  to  imme- 
diately. I  believe  the  acting  minority 
leader  will  agree  with  me. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  analysis  of  the  resolution, 
included  in  the  committee  report,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTTHPOSI 

The  purpose  of  tlie  proposed  resolution  is 
to  auttiorlze  and  request  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
de.'-ignating  the  week  of  January  31  through 
February  6.  1960.  as  National  Junior  Achieve- 
ment Week,  and  urging  all  citizens  of  our 
country  to  salute  the  activities  of  Junior 
Achievers  and  their  volunteer  adult  advisers 
through  appropriate  ceremonies. 

STATXMENT 

A  similar  resolution.  Senate  Concxirrent 
Resolution  3.  was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate 
of  the  t'nu^  States  on  January  20.  1959.  and 
agreed  to  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  January  21,  1959 

Junior  Achievement.  Inc..  Is  a  nationwide, 
nonprofit  organization  which  was  orgranlzed 
In  1942  to  provide  high  school  students  with 
the  opportunity  to  learn  American  btislness 
methods  by  actually  organizing  and  operat- 
ing their  own  businesses  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  local  business  corporations. 

Students  who  are  members  of  the  Junlc^" 
Achievement  learn-by-doing  business  enter- 
prise are  advised  by  employees  of  the  spon- 
sorlnp  f.rms  Junior  Achievers  are  recruited 
in  public  and  parochial  hlph  schools 
throughout  the  country  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  school  authorities.  The  Junior 
Achievers  meet  and  work  in  business  centers 
maintained  and  supervised  by  Junior 
Achievement  In  communities  from  coast  to 
coast.  The  members  of  Junior  Achievement 
compur.ies  decide  on  the  products  they  will 
product  and  sell  They  elect  their  own  teen- 
age officers  and  capitalize  their  own  ventures 
througli  the  sale  of  stock  at  50  cents  a  share 
t<i  parents,  relatives,  friends,  neighbors,  and 
themselves  The  average  capitalization  is 
1100  per  Junior  Achievement  company. 

These  teenage  members  buy  raw  materials, 
set  up  production  lines,  and  manufacture 
product.s.  FYom  Boston  to  San  Diego,  from 
September  to  May.  they  are  busy  casting, 
molding,  joining,  polishing,  binding,  every- 
thing from  lamps  t.o  oven  mitts  to  bookends 
to  hand  soap  When  they  are  not  working 
on  prcxluctlon  lines,  they  are  pounding  pave- 
ments selling  When  these  Junior  Achiev- 
ers sell  their  products,  they  also  sell  the 
entire  junior  achievement  program,  for  only 
In  selling  the  program  can  they  succeed  in 
selling  their  stock  and  products.  It  Is  in 
this  dual  process  of  selling  the  idea  to  make 
the  sale  that  the  teenagers  become  ambas- 
sadors extraordinary  of  their  private  env?r- 
prise  economy. 

At  the  end  of  the  Junior  achievement  pro- 
gr.<im  year  in  May,  each  company  publishes 
complete  financial  reports.  At  this  time 
also  dividends  are  paid  to  stockholders  and 
many  a  company  manages  to  pay  10  percent 
on  the  share,  an  impressive  yield  in  any 
market. 

Since  its  beginning  in  1942.  t-hls  program 
of  Junior  achievement  has  spread  from  a  few 
small  areas  in  the  northeast  region  of  the 
country  Into  a  national  organization  in  95 
communities  from  coast  to  coast. 

Tills  organization  numbers  more  than  30  - 
500  teenagers  and  operates  more  than  2.000 
niiniat.ire  corporations  operating  in  over  95 
communities  throughout   the  United  Stat«s. 

The  committee  deems  it  appropriate  that 
the  weif-k  of  January  31  through  February  6, 
1960.  be  designated  as  National  Junior 
Achievement  Week,  thus  calling  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  citizens  of  this  country  the 
worthwhile  program  undertaken  by  thou- 
sands of  high  fch'^n;  pupil?  who  are  gaining 
a  growing    understanding    of   the  privileges 
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and  duties  of  citizenship  and  axe  being  bet- 
ter prepared  to  afisume  the  responsibllicies  of 
community  leaderahip  through  this  program. 
Accordingly,  the  committee  recomniends 
favorable  consideration  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  81,  without  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  <S.  Con. 
Res.  81)  was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  [the  Howe  of 
Representatives  concurring  \  ,  Th.at  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamati  .n  designat- 
ing the  week  of  J.anuary  31,  1960.  through 
February  6.  1960.  as  National  Junior  .■\chleve- 
xnent  Week  and  urging  all  citizens  of  our 
country  to  salute  the  activities  of  Junior 
Achievers  and  their  volunteer  adult  advi.sers 
through  appropriate  ceremonies. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


FTT.T.TNO  OF  TEMPORARY  VACAN- 
CIES IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  559,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  39. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title 
for  the  Information  of  the  Senate 

The  Cmzr  Clerk.  A  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  39)  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion to  authorize  Grovemors  to  fill  tem- 
porary vacancies  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  tt.e 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  the  amendments  I  have  at  the  desk, 
which  I  ask  to  have  stated  and  made  the 
pending  question.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chmt  Clerk.     On  page  1.  line  11 
after  the  quotation  marks.  It  is  proposed 
to  Insert  "Stcnow  1,". 

On  page  2,  line  8,  to  strike  out  the 
quotation  marks. 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution,  to  add  the 
following  new  section : 

8tc.  2.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  In  any  primary  or  other  elec- 
tion for  electors  for  President  cr  Vice  Presi- 
dent, or  for  Senator  or  Represei.-a';-,*'  :r. 
Congress,  shall  not  be  der..'-'d  t  tbr'.c'^ed 
by  the  United  States  or  ar.y  Sv.i-e  by  re.i.^on 
of  failure  to  pay  any  pell  tax  or  other  tax  or 
to   meet  any   property   qualification. 

Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  Invalidate  any  provision  of  law  denying 
the  right  to  vote  to  paupers  or  persons  sup- 
ported at  public  expense  :jr  by  charitable  In- 
stitutions. 

The  Congress  sha'l  hive  power  to  enforce 
this  section  by  appr'pri.i-e  I'=gLsIation. 

Amend  the  title  so  a.s  to  read:  "Joint 
resolution  proposui:,^  an  amer.Jment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
authorize  Governors  to  fill  temporary- 
vacancies  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  re'at.r,.,'  to  qualiflcations  for 
voting  in  Federal  elections. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  havr 
received  word  from  the  leadership  that 
the  action  just  taken  is  agreeable  to  h(<Vi\ 
sides;  namely,  that  the  pending  joint 
resolution  be  made  the  unfinished  bu.si- 
ness,  and  that  my  amendment  be  the 
pending  que.stion. 

I  do  not  intend  to  disciis.s  my  amend- 
ment tonight,  or  at  any  time  until  after 
the  author  of  the  joint  resolution  itself 
I  Mr  Kef.auver)  and  Senators  who  may 
care  to  s'lpport  the  joint  re.solution  or 
to  oppose  It  have  had  full  and  reasonable 
op;x)rtunity  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRF-SIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 


ADJOURXMENT 

Mr.  HOLI.AND  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  un- 
derstand that  there  is  no  further  busi- 
ness to  com.e  b(  fore  the  Senate  today.  I 
now  move  that  tiie  Senate  stand  m  ad- 
joiirnment  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomor- 
row-. 

The  motion  wa."?  aere^xl  to:  and  'at 
5  o'clock  and  26  minutes  p  m  ■  the  Sen- 
at.?  adjourned  until  tomorro-A .  Wednes- 
day. January  27,  1960,  at  12  o'clock 
m-.'ridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominetions  recei\cd  by  the 
Senate  January  26.  1960: 

TENVrssET  V  M.irr  .^fTTTOIirTT 

Brooks  H.iys.  of  .^.-k.-insaa.  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  n;rertors  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authrirl:  y  .'  r  the  term  expiring  M.iy 
18,  1969.     (  Reappo:ntme:.t  i 

ASSLs:  \NT  .^TTOR.VET   C'ENFTR.^L 

Hamld  R  T>Ier.  Jr.  of  Now  Y  Tk,  to  b« 
A.*si8tar.t  .A'torney  Oeneral,  vice  W.  Wilson 
White    resi.;ned. 

V  3    .^TTORNET 

Warner  H-xlges.  of  Tenne«ae«,  to  be  US.  at- 
torney for  the  we»t«rn  district  of  Tenneii««e 
for  the  term  of  4  ycitrs,  vice  MllUaps  Flti- 
hugh.  resigned 

U  .^  Mmisha:  9 

George  C  H.irri'win  r>f  Ter.newiee.  to  b« 
US  mariha!  '.  >t  th«>  *e<<fern  rti,trlct  if  Ten- 
nessee for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  John  T. 
Williams,   term  expired. 

Herbert  E  PatrirW,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  U.8. 
marshal  for  the  middle  district  of  Trnnowr* 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  John  O  Ander- 
son, reb.gned. 


CONPTRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  January  26,  1960: 

H\i\l:    Business  Administratio!* 
Philip  McCallum.  of  Michigan,  to  be   Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

Department  or  Deftnse 

Thomas  Sovereign  Gates.  Jr.,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  be  Secretary  of  Defense. 

James  H.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Franklin  B.  Lincoln,  Jr..  of  New  Jersey,  to 
be  an   Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Department  or  tiie  Air  Forck 

Dudley  C.  Sharp,  of  Texas,  to  be  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force. 

APPOrNTMENTS    fN    THE    .\RMT 

The  following-named  officers  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 


tion 3068,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  im- 
portiince  and  resixjnsiblllty  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  In  rank  as  follows: 

Lt  Gen  Clark  Louis  Ruffner,  015968,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general,  U.S. 
Army)    to  be   general, 

Mh)  Oen  Harry  Purnell  Storke,  016468. 
US   Army,  to  be  lieutenant  general. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Edward  Joseph  Q-NelU,  015952, 
US   Army,  to  be  lieutenant  general. 

MaJ.  Gea.  Edward  Joseph  O'Neill.  015952, 
US.  Army,  for  appointment  as  senior  U.S. 
Army  member  of  the  Military  Staff  Commit- 
tee of  the  United  Nations,  In  rank  ol  lieu- 
tenant general,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  711. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  indicated  un- 
der the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  StJites 
Code,  section  3962  : 

Lt.  Gen.  Blackshear  Morrison  Bryan. 
015004.  Army  of  the  United  States  (major 
general,  U  S   Army) ,  to  be  lieutenant  generaL 

Temporaht  Appointment  in  thb  Ajimt 
The  following -named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  In  the  Army  of  ths  United 
States  to  the  grades  Indicated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
Uons3442  and  3447: 

To  be_  major  generals 

Brig  Gen.  William  Henry  SterUn«  Wright. 
018129. 

Brig.  Gen.  Francis  Frederick  xnirhane. 
O1807I. 

Brig.  Oen.  Horace  Freeman  Bitjelow, 
018776. 

Brig   Gen   Thomas  Norfleet  Griffin    017775. 

Brig  Oen.  Theodore  Francis  Bogart, 
018-J43. 

Brig.  Oen.  William  D-.irwln  H.imlln. 
017619. 

Brig   Gen   Charles  GranvtUe  I>odge.  018073. 

Brig    Oen.  Albert  Watson  2d,  018105. 
To   be   briffadier   gene'-aLs 

Col   Andrew  Ralph  Lolll    C>2»844 

Col  Wallace  Hawn  Brucker.  0 18793. 

Col.  William  Maxwell  Rodcers.  099813. 

Ool   Herbert  G«orKe  8p«iTOV,  019008. 

Col.  Stephen  Ogden  Pviqua  Jr  ,  019109. 

Col  John  Frederick  Thorlln.  019067 

Col.  Benjamin  Henry  Pochyla,  030103. 

Col  Carl  Darnell,  Jr,  0192 13 

Col   Robert  Moore  Blanchard  Jr    019282. 

Col.  Oren  Eugene  Hurlbut.  O19077. 

Col   Charles  Edwin  Rust.  0299945. 

Col.  William  Hulcheson  Craig,  019526. 

Col.  Jamas  Richard  Winn  .  o:94dl 

Col.  Charles  Henry  White,  Jr  .  0 19407. 

Col  Robert  Carson  Kyser.  019535 

Col  Howard  Kllbourne  Eggleston  O30C71, 

Col  Robert  Butler  Warren.  019380. 

Col  Frank  Joseph  Back  ton.  OtOMf. 

Col  Elmer  John  Gibson.  019823. 

Col.  Charles  Edwin  Rust.  029965. 

Nominations  CoNsnmxo  Tua    rtit   Vic« 
Pbxsidemt's  Dr.fcK 
The    following    appointments    wh.ch    had 
been  favorably  rep>orted   and   placed   on   the 
Vice  President's  detk  were  considered,  and 

On  request  by  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas,  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  It  was 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  appointment  of  the  following-named 
persons  to  the  offices  named  agreeably  to 
their  respective  nominations 

MaJ.  Oen.  John  Cogswell  Oakes  and  others. 
In  the  Air  Force 

Lt.  Gen.  Manual  J.  Asenslo,  324A  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force),  US  Air  Force, 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general,  under  the  provisions 
of  section  8962,  title  10,  of  tiie  United  States 
Code. 

The  following  officers  to  ho  aj^slened  to 
positions  of  importance  and  responsibility 
designated  by  the  President  In  the  rank  In- 
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d'.'-ated.  und>r  the  provisions  of  section  8066, 
title  10.  of  the  United  States  Code: 

To  be  lieutenant  generals 
MaJ     Gen.  Jacob  E.  Smart,  592 A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

MnV  Oen  Joseph  F.  Carroll.  231C1A  (brig- 
adier general.  Regular  Air  Force  i ,  U.S.  Air 
y  >rre. 

rhe  namlr  atlons  of  Jolin  S.  Flint  and  other 
officers,  whUh  were  reported  favorably  and 
placed  on  the  Vice  President's  desk,  were 
c  n.'^idered  a  id. 

On  request  of  Mr   Johns.'N  of  Tcxa*.  It  was 
Rcsolird.  That  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  i.pjxjlntment  nf  the  said  persons 
to  the  office*  named   agreeably   to   their  re- 
spective nominations. 

In   the  Navt 

H.TTlnp  deiilgnnted,  under  the  provlMor.F  nf 
title  10  United  Stat>*»  Code,  section  5231,  the 
fdllowlng-n.imed  officer  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  wiihm  ti^  e  contemplatum  of  said  section, 
the  President  n..minate?  him  fnr  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  Indicated  while  so  serving: 

■Vice  Adm  Harold  P.  Smith.  US  Navy,  to 
be  admiral. 

The  foHo'^irlng- named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment to  thi-  grade  Indicated  on  the  retired 
list,  pursuant  to  tlt.e  10,  United  States  Code, 
»ti  lion  5.^3:^ 

Adm.  Jerauld  Wright,  US  Navy,  to  be  ad- 
miral. 

Adm  Wa  ter  F  B<«-ine.  US.  Navy,  to  be 
admiral 

Vice  Adm  William  V  Davl*.  Jr  ,  U  8  Navy, 
ti:  be  vice  at  miral 

Vice  Adm  William  O  Cooper,  UJ3.  Navy, 
to  be  vice  admiral 

Having  designated,  under  the  provUlcrs 
of  title  10.  Jnlted  States  Code,  section  5231. 
the  foIlowlDg  officers  for  command-^  and  other 
duties  dete-mlned  by  the  President  to  be 
within  the  contemplation  of  said  section, 
they  were  nominated  for  appointment  to 
the    grade   Indicated   while   so   serving: 

Rear  Adri  Charles  D.  Grimn,  U.B  Nary, 
t-j  be  vice  idmlral. 

Refij-  Adn>  FltzliUgh  Lee.  VS.  Navy,  to  be 
Tlce  admlra. . 

Rear  Adn  John  8.  Thach.  XJS.  Navy,  to  be 
Tlce  admlra  . 

DiPurrMEMT  or  the  Navt 

Vice  Adir.  William  R  Smedberg  in.  VS. 
Navy,  to  hf  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel  in  the  Depiu'tmenl  of  the  Navy  for 
a  term  of  4  years. 

Having  di«lgnated.  under  the  prorlslons  of 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code  section  5231,  the 
following- named  officers  for  commands  and 
other  dutlei  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  tbe  contemplation  of  said  sectlrm. 
they  were  rominated  for  appointment  to  tbe 
grade  Indicated  while  so  senrlng: 

To  be  ttce  odmlrals 

Rear  Adm    Edmund  B    Taylor,  US    Navy.' 
Rear    Ad;n.    Harold    T.    Deuiermann,    VS. 
Navy  ' 

The  foil.'  wing-named  ofTiCer^  of  the  Navy 
f  >r  i>emianei.t  pri.,motlou  to  the  grade  Indi- 
cated 

LTNI 

To  be  rear  adrrj'^als 

Fj^hralm  P  H'-imes  Robert  L.  M'X>re,  Jr. 

JohnT  Ha   ward  Frank  L.  Johnson 

Vernon  T  Lowrance  Lot  Ensey 

Charles  C  IClrk-  Denyo  W  Knoll 

Patrick  John  W  Alles  III 

Alfred  U   Ward  Robert  J.  Stroh 

J^mes  M  Farrin.  Jr.  James  W  Davis 

George  H.  Wales  Paul  P.  Biackbum, 
Edward  J  O'lX.nne'.l  Jr. 

Andrew  M  Jackson,  J.:>seph  C.  Clifton 

Jr  Allan  L  Reed 

Kleber  8  Wasterson  Ernest  C  Holtzwortb 

Marshall  K  Dornln  Ray  C.  Needham 


Robert  M.  Reynolds  Jack  S.  Dorsey 

Lloyd  M  Mustln  Frank  B.  Miller 

Francis  D  Foley  Raymond  N  Sharp 

Ignatius  J.  Gaiantln  Emmet  O'Belrne 

Thomas  H.  Moarer  Edward  K.  Coleetock 

Frederick  V.  H.  Hllles  Eonzo  B.  Grantham. 
Alexander  S  Hey-  Jr. 

ward,  Jr. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  rear  admirals 
James  L.  Holland  Cecil  L.  Andrews 

srPPLT    CORPS 

To  be  rear  admirals 

Howard  F  Kviehl  James  S.  Dletz 

Joseph  M  Lyle 

riVTL    irNGTNXrR    CORPS 

To  be  rear  admirals 

Eugene  J  Peltier  Nurman  J  Drustrup 

Henry  G.  Clark  James  R.  Davis 

Tiie  f  11. -wlnp-nrinied  officers  of  the  Naval 
Res<>rTe  for  ;>erma,'ient  pronujlaon  to  the 
grride  Indicated: 

MNS 

To  be  rear  admirals 
Alv.ir.  FlFher  John  W  McFlroy 

Herman  Reirh  Richard  O  Patterson 

John  E  Harlln  Victor  Hicks 

Arthur  A    de  la  Hous- 
saye 

medical  corps 

To   be   rear  admirals 
Joseph  S  Barr  Robert  A.  Ross 

William  L  Rogers  Wendell  G.  Scott 

P'rancls  J.  Braceli^nd 

CHAPUAIN    CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral 
Wlillam  E  Collins 

Civn.    IKGINTXR    CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral 
Edwin  N  Blackwood 

dental  corps 
7"o   be  rear  admiral 
William  M.  Burns 

Marinr  Corp* 
The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    lor    permanent    appointment    to    the 
^ade  Indicated. 

To  be  major  generals 
Alan  Shapley  James  P    Berkeley 

Robert  B    Luckey  Etonald  M   Weller 

Arthur   F    Blnney  Wallace  M  Greene,  Jr. 

Thomas  G    Ennls  Charles  H.  Hayes 

Carson  A.  Robert* 

Qvartxrmastxr  Genrral  of  thi  yUnutn 

Corps 

M.-iJ  Cren  Chester  R  Allen.  VS.  Marine 
Corps  .  to  be  Quartermaster  General  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  with  the  rank  of  major  gen- 
eral, for  a  perli:>d  of  4  years  from  the  first 
day  of  January  1960  ' 

Marine  Corps 

The  foHowlnp-named  officer  of  the  Marine 
Cori>6  Reserve  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grade  indicated: 

To  be  brigadier  generals 
Alpha  I.    Bv>w.ser  Frank  C.  Tharln 

Harvey  C  Tschlrgl         Robert    E.    Cu.shman. 
Avery  R  Kler  Jr. 

Sidney  S    Wade  Richard  G   Weeds 

James  M.  Masters,  Sr    Lewis  J.  Fields 
Ralph  K.  Rottet  Leonard  F.  Chapman. 

Samuel  R.  Shaw  Jr. 

John  P    Coudon  Paul  R.  Tyler 

The  following- named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
graue  Indicated: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

James  E  Horwath,  Jr. 


•Ad  Interim  appointment   Isrued. 


The  following-named  officers  cf  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  temporary  appointment 
to  the  grade  indicated : 

To  be  major  general 

"William  W  Stlckney  > 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

George  E.  Tomlln&on  -  William  H.  Klenke.  Jr.* 
John  L.  Winston  ^  Harry  N.  Lyon  • 

Charles  O.  Clark  ' 

Post  Omci  Department 

The  follow.ng-named  persons,  who  were 
appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the  Sen- 
ate, tt.  the  positions  Indicated: 

John  M  McKibbln,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Deputy  Postmaster  General. 

Bert  B  Barnes,  of  Iowa,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Postmaster  General. 

George  M  Moore,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  an 
A&slstiint  Portmaster  General. 

In  the  Am  Forcb 

Joesf'ph  V  Char^-k.  of  California,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

■■        mm^        ■■ 


»  Ad  Interim  appointment  Isstied. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TlESDAY,  J.\NU.\RY  2G,  1960 

TTie  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev  O  Garfield  Beckstrand  n.  asso- 
ciate pastor.  Trinity  Lutheran  Church. 
Rock  ford.  111.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  lis  pray; 

Almighty,  everlasting  God.  Creator  of 
all  niaukind.  bestower  of  all  good  gifts 
unto  Thy  children,  and  protector  of  all 
who  labor  and  seek  Thy  righteousness, 
still  the  problems,  burdens,  and  anxieties 
of  this  day  as  we  pause  quietly  and  rev- 
erently before  Thee. 

Deepen  within  us  that  sense  of  Thy 
pres€;nce.  Let  Thy  holy  spirit  breathe 
into  our  hearts  pure  and  holy  desires. 
Let  Thy  truth  inform  our  minds.  Help 
us  to  be  reverent  in  the  use  of  freedom. 
Just  in  the  exercise  of  power,  and  gen- 
erou.s  in  the  protection  of  weakness. 
Give  us  courage  to  put  right  before  in- 
terest, others  before  self,  principles  above 
reputation,  and  Thy  way  before  our  de- 
sires 

Bhias  these  distinguished  leaders  of 
Government  who  guide  the  destiny  of 
our  Nation.  Give  them  strength  and 
wisdom  to  carry  out  the  mandates  of 
their  office  to  Thy  glory,  in  Jesus'  name. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceeding's  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S  '2436.  An  act  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
tion laws,  to  prevent  corrupt  practices  In 
Federal  elections,  and  for  other  purposes. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 

W^EDNESDAY 
Mr.   McCORMACK.     Mr.   Speaker,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  business 


» Ad  interim  appointment  issued. 
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In  order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  this 
week  be  disE>erLsed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask 
the  majority  leader  if  it  is  true  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  a  bill 
that  they  are  anxious  to  bring  before  the 
House. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Does  the  gpiitle- 
man  from  Missouri  desire  to  object  to  the 
request?     If  so.  I  will  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  have  only 
reserved  the  right  to  object,  and  I  will 
not  object,  because  I  think  that  is  the 
prerogative  of  the  majority  leadership  to 
schedule  legislation;  but  I  am  simply 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  under- 
stood that  that  is  so. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  What  is  it  that 
the  gentleman  understand.s'' 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  That  thp 
Committee  on  the  Judiciarv  had  a  bill 
they  were  anxious  to  get  before  the 
House 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Does  the  -entle- 
man  take  the  position  thai;  we  .-hould 
bring  up  the  civil -n?hts  bill  under  the 
Calendar  Wednesday  procedure'' 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri  My  per- 
sonal position  on  that  is  "Yes.  " 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
amazes  me. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  would  explain  to  the 
House  why  that  would  not  be  a  proper 
procedure. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary  to  bring  the  bill  before  the  House 
under  a  procedure  whereby  the  House 
can  work  its  full  will  on  this  important 
legislation  is  to  get  219  signatures  on 
the  discharge  petition  and  bnns  the  bill 
up  under  that  procedure,  or  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  to  report  out  a  rule  and 
bring  it  up  under  a  rule. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  All  I  can 
say  is  that  the  proceeding  under  the 
Calendar  Wednesday  rule  would  permit 
this  bill  to  be  brought  out  tomorrow. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  gentleman  is  creating  any  mis- 
conceptions about  this  matter,  certainly, 
in  the  minds  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  or  in  the  minds  of  people  through- 
out the  country  who  are  interested  The 
proposal  also  has  been  made  that  the 
bill  can  be  brought  up  by  the  leader- 
ship under  suspension  of  the  rules.  Of 
course,  that  would  require  a  two- thirds 
vote  and,  of  course,  it  would  be  a  cal- 
culated risk  that  a  responsible  leader- 
ship would  be  aware  of  and  realize  the 
danger  in  such  a  procedure.  Secondly. 
no  amendments  under  such  a  procedure 
could  be  offered  to  the  bill.  Certainly. 
a  bill  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  brought 
up  under  a  procedure  whereby  Members 
may  oCfer  amendments.  As  the  gentle- 
man well  knows,  many  Members  are  in- 
terested and  many  people  are  interested 
in  the  offering  of  an  amendment  in  con- 
nection with  the  voters  rpi;i.«trar  s  pro- 
vision. Many  Members  feel  that  such  a 
provision  should  be  a  part  of  the  bill. 
so  that  those  wiio  advance  suspension 
of  the  rules  to  bring  this  up  know  that 


is  not  the  proper  way  to  bring  this  bill 
up  in  the  House.  And  the  same  thing 
applies  to  Calendar  Wednesday. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  explain  to  the  House  why 
Calendar  Wedne.sday  is  not  a  proper  de- 
vice   wilhin   the   rules   of    the   House   to 

bring  this  up 

Mr  McCORM.ACK  Calendar  Wednes- 
day, on  occasion,  is  a  very  important  de- 
vice to  havp.  but  on  a  bill  of  this  kind 
the  gentleman  knows  you  have  c^t  to 
dispo.se  of  the  bill  in  a  day,  and  if  yiu 
do  not  di.spose  of  the  bill  on  Calendar 
Wedne.sday  it  d'>es  not  go  over  until  next 
Calendar  Wednesday.  The  gentleman 
understands  that.  The  last  controver- 
sial bill  on  Calendar  Wednesday  we  had 
ran  until  about  5  o'clock  the  following 
morning. 

Mr  CURTI.c:  of  MLs.souri.  If  it  is  im- 
portant enoui-'h  tiiere  is  nothing  wrong 
with  that 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  we  can  get  the 
bill  out  under  a  rule  or  a  discharge  peti- 
tion, that  provides  for  orderly  debate 
and  orderly  conduct  in  the  House,  the 
gentleman  knows  that  under  Calendar 
Wednesday  in  connection  with  any  bill 
of  a  controversial  nature  the  House  be- 
comes chaotic. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri  T  do  not 
know  that.  I  do  not  think  the  gentle- 
man does  either 

Mr.  McCORM.^CK  The  gentleman 
says  he  does  not  know  that?  The  gen- 
tleman am.azes  me.  I  have  profound  re- 
spect for  my  friend. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Mi.ssouri.  I  have  re- 
spect for  the  gentleman  and  I  know  he 
has  respect  for  me 

Mr  McCORMACK  But  on  this  mat- 
ter I  say  to  the  ^entk-man  that  I  know 
he  is  doing  a  little  probing  but  he  is 
not  fooling  anybody. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mi.^.souri  I  took  the 
floor  la.st  week  to  discuss  the  issue 
with  particular  reference  to  Calendar 
Wedne.sday.  I  think  we  should  have  a 
debate  on  the  subject  of  whether  Cal- 
endar Wednesday  is  not  a  proper  device, 
because  I  do  not  like  this  position  that 
we  seem  to  be  placed  in  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle  that  we  are  the  ones  that  are 
dragging  our  feet  in  connection  with  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Thf^re  are  11  or 
12  committees  aiiead  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  When  the  gentleman  says 
It  can  get  on  the  floor  tomorrow,  I  am 
sorry  for  the  uncomfortable  political  po- 
sition he  is  in. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  MLs.souri.  Oh,  no. 
Will  the  gentleman  answer  this  ques- 
tion? Have  any  of  the  other  commit- 
tees bills  that  are  ready?  The  gentle- 
man says  there  is  no  other  business  for 
the  rest  of  this  week. 

Mr  McCORMACK  I  do  not  know  of 
anyone  who  supports  civil  rit^hts  legisla- 
tion outside  of  Congress  that  at  this 
time  of  year  wants  to  take  the  calculated 
risk  of  bringing  up  the  civil  rights  bill 
on  Calendar  Wednesday. 

Mr  CUR'ITS  of  Missouri.    I  do. 
Mr    McCORMACK.     I  said  anyone  of 
responsibility  outside  of  Congress.    Cer- 
tainly the  ofScials  of  all  the  fine  organ- 
izations of  America,   the   colored   race 


and   others  who  are   Interested  do  not 
want  It  brought  up. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Now.  wait 
a  moment  We  are  not  told  by  other 
people  how  we  do  things.  I  think  we  in 
Congress  figui-e  that  out  for  ourselves  if 
we  are  responsible. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  But  the  gentle- 
man is  suggesting  in  January  a  course 
of  action  that  would  result  in  legislative 
chaos. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  All  you  have  to  do 
Is  to  have  the  Rules  Committee  report 
out  a  rule  and  we  can  bring  it  up.  The 
gentleman  knows  that  rule  will  either 
be  reported  out  in  reasonable  timf>  or  a 
discharge  petition  will  be  signed  I 
know  how  many  signatures  have  been 
signed,  but  I  cannot  announce  it,  under 
the  rules. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Somebody 
announced  it  for  the  press. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  I  know  But  be- 
fore the  Judiciary  Committee  would 
have  the  right.  11  or  12  other  commit- 
tees could  be  called.  If  the  gentleman 
Is  going  to  object.  I  will  withdraw  my  re- 
quest. I  would  not  put  the  gentleman  to 
the  burden  of  objecting.  If  the  gentle- 
man Is  going  to  object,  I  will  withdraw 
my  request. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri.     No.    If  the 

gentleman  pleases 

Mr,  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman, 
feeling  the  way  he  does,  ought  to  object. 
Certainly  the  gentleman  Is  a  Member  of 
Congress;  he  cannot  get  around  the 
smoke  .screen  that  he  is  a  Republican 
Member  You  will  not  offend  me  as  ma- 
jority leader  if  you  object.  If  you  do  I 
will  sit  down  with  a  smile  on  my  face. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri  No.  The 
only  point  I  am  making,  and  I  hope  it 
is  quite  clear,  is  that  the  gentleman 
takes  the  floor  as  the  majority  leader 
and  asks  that  the  Calendar  Wedne.sday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  That  is  an  indi- 
cation to  the  membership  of  the  House 
that  we  are  not  to  take  this  matter  up 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  pro- 
cedure 

Mr  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman  is 
not  saymg  that  at  all. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  If  that  Is 
the  position  of  the  leadership  I  want  to 
make  it  very  plain. 

Mr  McCORMACK  The  gentleman 
has  his  responsibility  If  he  argues  that 
we  should  bring  up  a  bill  of  this  kind 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  pro- 
cedure 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri  I  do  argue 
that  this  bill  can  and  should  be  brought 
up  under  Calendar  Wednesday,  but  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection 
inasmuch  as  the  leadership  of  the  House 
must  be  ready  to  use  Calendar  Wednes- 
day. There  would  be  no  point  U)  havins 
Calendar  Wednesday  if  the  majority 
leader  and  I  presume  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  are  not  pre- 
pared to  make  me  of  it.  Obviously  they 
are  not  prepared  to  use  it.  otherwise  we 
could  have  Calendar  Wednesday  tomor- 
row and  take  up  the  civil  rights  bill 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mius- 
sachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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COMPENSATION  FOR  ASSISTANT 
SUPERINTENDENT  OP  PRESS  GAL- 
LERY 

Mr.    McCORMACK     Mr.   Speaker.   I 
offer  a  privileged  resolution. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

House  R«80LD-noi»  429 
Rrfolrrd  hy  the  Hrru^  of  Reprpr/'ntativen, 
That,  effective  I»ebruary  1.  1960.  there  mhall 
b''  paid  out  f>f  :he  contingent  fund  of  the 
House,  until  ithLTwl.sf  pr'NldMl  by  law.  com- 
pensation t'lT  the  emrl'^yrr.crt  of  an  As.'ilst- 
ant  Superintendent  In  tiie  House  Periodical 
Press  Gallery,  at  the  basic  s.^lary  of  $2,580 
per  annum 

The  resolution  was  acreed  to. 
A  motion  to  recon.sidPr  wa.s  laid   on 
the  table. 


U.S.    LAMB    INDUSTRY    FACES 
ClilTICAL  IIMES 

Mr.  ANDFR.^ON  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  a^k  unauimou.s  ron.-or.t  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  rcmcirks. 

The  SPEAKi-Ti.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDF:RS0N  of  Montana.  Mr. 
.'Speaker.  Ujuay.  in  San  Ant^mio.  Tex.,  the 
Nations  wookrovkers  are  meeting  in  na- 
tional cuiiventiuii  One  of  the  major 
topics  bffore  Uiat  meeUr.;^  will  be  lamb 
I^rices,  and  the  four  points  wliich  affect 
those  prices.  The  National  Woolgrowers 
A.'^sociation  lias  piepand  a  report,  en- 
titled "What  Makes  I^^imb  Price."  which 
I  believe  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  Congress. 

An  this  .<-tudy  so  dramatically  illus- 
trates, there  are  four  jiliases  of  the 
lamb-pnce  situation  in  the  Un.ted  States 
which  ao-e  creating'  major  problems  in  the 
AmcriCiin  iamb  industry. 

First  Is  the  growing  price  .^read  of 
the  retailers.  Tins  is  graphlraily  shown 
by  the  charts  of  gross  incomo  and  margi- 
nal trends  in  the  lamb  busine.ss.  In 
."Studying  the  chart  on  annual  averages, 
I  found  that  in  1956  ll.e  producer  re- 
ceived $22  05  for  his  product,  while  in 
1959  he  received  $21  95.  Thu.«;.  between 
1956  and  1969  the  grower's  prices  actu- 
ftlly  declined,  but  in  tliat  period  of  time 
t)ie  retail  price  of  a  lamb  carcass  went 
from  $27.25  to  $31  63.  or  a  gain  of  more 
than  16  porcent.  Obviou.'-ly.  the  grower 
is  getting  none  of  these  price  increases — 
the  middleman  L';  getting  it  all. 

Second,  the  lamb  supply  trends  chart 
reveals  how  the  middlemen  are  in- 
creasingly bringing  in  outside  lamb,  or 
manipulatine'  by  bu'k  pressure  in  a  mar- 
ket like  New  York  City,  to  further  break 
the  price  to  the  producer. 

The  third  point  Js  that  buying  power 
Is  so  concentrated  that  the  producer  is 
at  the  mercy  of  the  middleman.  When 
three  packers  handle  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  .^laughter,  and  when  15  pack- 
ers do  almo.si  75  percent  of  the  slaughter, 
then  this  concentration  of  buying  power 
obviously  works  against  the  Interest  of 
the  producer.  Such  concentration  of 
buying  power.  In  this  and  other  Indus- 
tries, is  a  matter  I   believe  should   be 


thoroughly  looked  into  by  Congress,  in 
the  interests  of  both  producers  and 
consumers. 

Fourth  is  the  import  situation — cer- 
tainly. Congress  should  take  a  look  into 
this.  In  1956,  1.3  million  pounds  of 
lumb  and  mutton  were  imported  into 
the  United  States,  and  diu-mg  the  first 
9  months  of  1959,  imports  had  jumped 
to  48  8  million  pounds  The  impact  of 
this  increase  in  imports  on  the  domesuc 
industry  is  obvious. 

It  IS  very  a;  parent  tliat  the  answer  to 
th.r  problf-m  of  Uie  everwidening  rpread 
l>etween  retail  prices  and  the  prices  paid 
to  growers  will  only  be  found  in  appio- 
priale  congre-ssiorial  action. 


GEN.  DOUGLAS  MacARTHLTR'S 
BIRTHDAY 

Mr  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Spr*aker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  mmute  and  to 
re'.ise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
.South  Caroluvi? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Gen.  Douglas  MacArtliur  is  one 
of  Uie  greatest  military  commanders  in 
world  history.  With  only  a  fraction  of 
.\merican  manpower,  money,  and  equip- 
ment, he  and  h.s  gallant  men  cru.shed 
the  Empire  of  Japan.  Mac.'\rthur  was 
.supposed  lo  fight  only  a  holding  action 
m  tlie  South  Pacific  until  reuilorcements 
from  Euroi)e.  alter  the  defeat  of  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  arrived.  The  va.st  pro- 
jjortion  uf  U..S.  manpower  and  industrial 
output  was  hurled  at  Germany  and  im- 
potent Italy.  A  GeiTnany  greatly  weak- 
ened by  tlie  attrition  of  her  armies  and 
air  force  in  Communist  Russia. 

Final  victon.-  in  Europe  was  won  in 
May  1945.  In  the  Pacific,  General  Mac- 
Arthur  faced  a  Japan  potentially  more 
powerful  tlian  all  of  Europe  combined. 
Japan  in  1942  was  fluslied  with  over- 
whelming victory  on  land,  sea,  and  in  the 
air.  She  had  access  to  oil,  rubber, 
aluminum,  and  controlled  almost  a  bil- 
lion people.  Her  army,  navy,  and  air 
force  were  at  peak  strength.  General 
NTac.Arthur,  rather  than  wait  for  Ger- 
many's defeat,  embarked  upon  a  brilliant 
strategy.  By  skillful  apphcation  of  land, 
sea.  and  air  power.  MacArthur  bypassed 
vast  enemy-controlled  areas  and  de- 
stroyed the  militarj-  power  of  Japan  even 
before  the  sunender  of  Germany.  Gen- 
ersil  MacArthur  by  his  genius  saved  the 
.•\merican  people  thousands  of  lives  and 
b.lliuns  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I  referred  to 
General  Mac.\rthur's  contribution  to 
freedom  as  occupation  commander  in 
Japan  and  commander  of  our  Armed 
Forces  during  the  Korean  war.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  this.  General  Mac.\rthurs 
80th  birthday,  I  join  with  his  family  and 
friends  in  w..shing  for  him  the  happiest 
birthday  of  all. 


THE  HEN.NTNGS  CLEAN 
ELECTIONS  BILL 

Mr  'CD.AI.L.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imuus  consent  lo  addi'ess  liie  iiouse  for 


1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extaid  my 
remaiks. 

TTie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
body  struck  a  note  of  high  statesmanship 
yesterday  when,  by  an  overwhelmmg 
\-ote.  it  passed  the  Hennings  clean  elec- 
tions bill.  In  my  opinion,  nothing  has 
done  more  to  put  a  cloud  of  distrust  over 
ix)litics  and  politiciatis  than  our  anti- 
quated and  umeahstic  election  laws.  It 
should  surprise  no  one  that  Members  of 
Concress  have  forfeited  public  esteem  by 
their  failure  to  modernize  the  model  T 
Corrupt  Pi-actices  Act  of  1925. 

In  the  interim  our  entire  way  of  life 
and  methods  of  campaigning  for  public 
office  have  t»een  drastically  altered,  and 
surely  the  time  has  come  when  Congress 
must  provide  new  legislation  which  \iill 
insure  open  elections  and  the  fullest  pos- 
sible disclosure  of  the  funds  used  by 
candidates  in  their  campaigns. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Missotiri 
[Mr.  Hennings]  and  I  have  collaborated 
duiing  the  last  three  Congresses  in  an 
attempt  to  secure  a  realistic  rewrite  of 
our  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  Later  today 
I  expect  to  introduce — with  one  ma.ior 
modification — the  bill  passed  by  the 
other  body. 

ThLs  change  would  eliminate  the  pro- 
\'ision  which  provides  for  Federal  regu- 
lation of  primary  elections  and  State 
conventions.  Although  it  is  my  personal 
conviction  tliat  primaries  and  State  con- 
ventions should  be  regulated,  I  recognize 
there  is  strong  opposition  in  this  body 
to  such  controls,  and  I  have  deleted  this 
controversial  section  in  prder  to  facili- 
tate favorable  action  on  tliis  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
House  will  rise  to  the  challenge  presented 
to  us  yesterday  by  our  sister  in.stitution 
and  pass  a  clean  elections  bill  before  we 
adjourn. 

STEEL  SETTLEMENT 

Mr  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  re\'lse  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASILLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  Members  of  Congress  were  inter- 
ested in  the  letter  from  Vice  President 
Nixon  to  Alexander  F.  Jones,  executive 
editor  of  the  Syracuse  Herald-Journal, 
relative  to  the  role  that  Nixon  and  Sec- 
retary Mitchell  played  in  the  recent 
Sled  srtlcmcnt. 

For  my  part,  I  find  It  fascinating  that 
Mr.  Nixon  should  justify  his  role  on  the 
basis  that  Congress,  in  dealing  with 
labor-management  relations,  would  be 
politically  irresponsible  in  an  election 
year. 

Mr.  Nixon  \^Tites: 

I  can  only  sav  that  any  cb.^ective  observer 
woxiid  have  to  agree  that  there  cculd  be 
nothing  more  Irresponsible  tlian  to  place  be- 
fore the  Concress  In  an  election  year  the 
complicated  n::d  pot<>ni;r^.lly  explosive  issue 
oi  labor -m.*r.„tei»ieiit  rciatiou!*. 
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By  Implication,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
asked  to  believe  that  there  was  abso- 
lutely nothing  political  about  the  Vice 
President  interjecting  himself  into  the 
steel  dispute,  absolutely  nothing  p>oliti- 
cal  about  the  settlement  terms  which 
he  proposed,  absolutely  nothing  political 
about  the  fact  that  the  steel  companies 
have  indicated  quite  clearly  that  they 
will  postpone  steel  price  increases  until 
after  the  presidential  election  this 
November. 

With  Mr.  Nixon  an  avowed  candidate 
for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States. 
I  can  hardly  believe  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent is  as  objective  and  politically  re- 
sponsible as  he  would  have  the  Nation 
believe.  On  the  contrary,  on  the  basis 
of  past  E>erformance.  I  think  that  it  is 
much  more  plausible  that  Mr.  Nixon's 
role  in  the  steel  settlement  was  calcu- 
lated quite  shrewdly  and  deliberately  to 
win  the  gratitude  of  .steehvorkers,  and 
at  the  same  stroke  to  forestall  any  con- 
gressional consideration  which  might 
focus  public  attention  on  Senators 
Kennedy.  Johnson  of  Texas.  Symington, 
and  Humphrey — four  leading  Democratic 
candidates  for  the  Presidency 

On  the  basis  of  steel  profits  in  recent 
years,  together  with  increased  labor 
productivity,  there  is  no  question  but 
that  the  steelworkers  were  entitled  to 
a  substantial  increase  Bui  neither  is 
there  any  question  as  to  the  tremendous 
inflationary  pressure  which  will  be  gen- 
erated by  the  settlement  coerced  from 
the  steel  companies  and  so  gleefully 
accepted  by  the  union. 

In  his  letter,  Nixon  himself  says  that 
the  companies  agreed  to  an  amount 
which  was  "greater  than  they  thought 
could  be  absorbed  by  increased  worker 
productivity."  This  sentiment  has  since 
been  repeated  by  officials  of  most  of  the 
major  steel  companies.  Quite  clearly, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  plot  is  to  ambush  the 
American  public  with  higher  steel  prices 
sometime  after  the  November  election. 
This,  in  turn,  is  certain  to  set  off  a 
wage-price  spiral  throughout  every  sec- 
tor of  our  industrial  economy 

And  yet  we  are  asked  to  swallow  Mr, 
Nixon's  brazen  assertion  that  Congress 
cannot  be  trusted  to  act  in  a  responsi- 
ble manner  in  an  election  year. 


EXPLANATORY  STATEMENT  OF  H,R 
9870 

Mr.  FLYNT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  addre.-^.s  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  have  In- 
troduced H.R.  9870,  A  bill  to  encourage 
the  creation  of  original  ornamental  de- 
si'-ns  of  useful  articles  by  protecting  the 
authors  of  such  designs  for  a  limited 
time  asamst  unauthorized  copying  and 
to  preserve  copyright  protection  for 
creators  of  artistic  works  in  which 
copyright  subsists,"  This  bill  has  been 
referred  to  the  Cummutee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

This  leei^ilation  would  safeguard  de- 
signs which  are  originated  by  the  person 


creating  such  designs  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  now  provided  by  existing 
law  and  would  provide  for  continued  pro- 
tection of  copyright  In  the  event  pro- 
posed legislation  to  limit  and  restrict 
copyright  and  registered  design  should  be 
enacted. 

The  existing  law  of  the  United  States 
provides  that  copyright  in  newspaper 
features,  pictures,  strip  cartoons,  draw- 
inas.  television  and  motion  picture  films 
and  other  works  is  fully  protected  for  a 
period  of  28  years,  with  a  renewable 
period  of  28  years,  or  56  years  total. 

Under  the  present  law,  a  copyright  is 
not  lost,  diminished  or  adversely  af- 
fected—Afa^^-r  V,  Stein  '1954i.  347  U.S. 
201.  98  L,  Ed  630,  74  S  Ct  460— provided 
a  copyright  owner  uses  his  protected 
work  industrially,  commercially,  or  on 
u-eful  articles — whether  two  or  three 
dimensional.  Full  and  complete  copy- 
right protection  is  given  to  the  copyright 
owner,  irre.-pective  of  the  use  to  which 
he  puts  his  copyright   work. 

Certain  other  legislation  c>ending  be- 
fore the  House  Judiciary  Committee — 
H  R  952.5 — provides  that  a  copyright 
owner,  using  his  work  industrially,  com- 
mercially, or  on  useful  articles,  would 
lose  his  protection  in  that  field  unless  he 
obtained  design  registration  under  the 
proposed  act.  If  he  obtained  design 
registration  under  that  act,  a  copyright 
owner  would  be  afforded  only  a  5-year 
protection  period  on  the  registered  de- 
•sign,  and  the  totality  of  basic  copyright 
protection  would   be  seriously  impaired 

If  legislation  is  enacted  which  would 
provide  for  the  protection  of  ornamental 
and  commercial  designs,  legitimate 
copyright  interests  '•hould  not  be  un- 
fairly penalized.  The  protection  now 
afforded  under  present  copyright  law 
ought  not  to  be  lost,  impaired,  restricted, 
or  diminished. 

The  measure  which  I  have  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  pri- 
marily provides  continued  protection  of 
copyright  to  the  full  extent  now  pro- 
vided under  the  law  of  the  United 
States  m  the  event  registered  commer- 
cial design  legislation  should  be 
enacted 

H  R  9870  provides  a  5-year  term  of 
protection  plus  the  right  to  two  renew- 
able terms  of  5  years  each  for  registered 
de,-;gns.  It  further  provides  that  a 
cr:j\  right  owner  has  the  right  to  choose 
to  come  under  the  proposed  Registered 
Designs  Act  if  he  chooses;  but  unless  he 
should  elect  to  dimmish  the  protection 
and  term  afforded  by  it  by  voltmtarily 
registering  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Registered  Designs  Act,  his  full  copy- 
right protection  remains  intact  and 
inviolate. 

Some  other  countries  provide  protec- 
tion under  design  registration  laws  for 
a  5-year  period  plus  two  renewable 
terms  of  5  years  each.  If  Congress 
enacts  registered  design  legislation, 
American  nationals  should  not  be  placed 
in  a  less  advantageous  position  than 
foreign  nationals. 

H  R  9870  provides  protection  for 
commercial  interests  concerned  only  in 
short-term  and  limited  protection  for 
ornamental  designs  without  unfairly  or 
unju^cly  injuring  or  adversely  affecting 


copyright  Interest,'?  which  are  satisfied 
with  the  full  protection  and  term  now 
afforded  opyrichts  under  the  existing 
law  of  the  United  States. 

The  present  protection  afforded  by  our 
copyright  laws  to  legitimate  copyright 
interests  should  not  be  upset  or  dimin- 
ished H  R.  9870  justly  and  fairly  pro- 
vides for  registered  commercial  designs 
without  prejudice,  injury,  or  hurt  to 
copyright  owners. 


PX)REIGN  SERVICE  REPORTS  IM- 
PROVEMENT IN  LANGUAGE  TRAIN- 
ING AND  SKILI.S 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  this 
day  of  rapidly  expanding  diplomatic  re- 
lationships appropriate  foreign  language 
training  becomes  increasingly  important 
for  the  men  and  women  who  represent  us 
abroad.  As  more  and  more  nations  gain 
their  independence,  the  need  for  linguis- 
tically competent  Foreign  Service  per- 
sonnel becomes  ever  greater 

Last  year,  the  Congress  demonstrated 
its  concern  in  this  matter  by  making 
available  more  funds  for  language  train- 
ing alone  than  were  devoted  to  all  types 
of  traimng  5  years  earlier  As  a  result 
of  this  new  emphasis,  remarkable  im- 
provement has  been  made  by  the  For- 
eign Service  in  foreign  language  com- 
petence during  the  last  year 

According  to  the  results  of  proficiency 
tests  given  to  more  than  1  450  Foreign 
Service  Officers,  some  83  5  percent  were 
found  to  have  a  working  knowledge  of 
at  least  1  of  more  than  50  different 
languages.  Of  these.  24  7  percent  rate  a 
specialist  or  bilingual  knowledge,  35  4 
percent  have  achieved  the  professional 
level  of  proficiency,  while  25  percent 
demonstrated  a  working  knowledge  of 
a  second  language.  Less  than  17  per- 
cent were  found  to  be  without  a  speak- 
ing knowledge  of  any  foreign  language 

During  the  next  5  years  it  is  planned 
to  provide  500  officers  with  full-time  in- 
tensive language  traimng  for  a  period  of 
from  8  to  24  months,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  critical  languages  of 
Africa.  Asia,  the  Middle  Ea.st.  and  East- 
ern Europe.  Together  with  those  al- 
ready trained  and  now  m  training,  this 
number  should  provide  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice with  a  corps  of  competent  officers 
prepared  to  meet  the  needs  of  U.S.  di- 
plomacy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Foreign  Service  for  their  energetic  lan- 
guage training  programs.  As  their  prog- 
ress is  well  summarized  in  an  article 
entitled  "Language  Training  and  Skills" 
in  the  Foreign  Service  News  Letter  of 
January  15.  I  include  it  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

Language  Training   and  Skills 
The  reeulte  of  the  first  15  months'  opera- 
tion   of    the    mandatory    languase    testing 
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program  Indicate  that  83  5  percent  of  the 
offlcers  tested  have  at  least  a  working  knt>wl- 
edge  of  at  leaai  one  of  the  more  than  .%  dif- 
ferent foreign  languages  spfiken  by  offlcrrs 
In  the  Foreign  Service.  Since  the  inception 
of  tlie  program  In  Augu.'l  1958,  a  little  over 
40  percent  of  the  Foreign  S?rvice  Officer  O^rpe 
have  been  tested  for  languH^e  proficiency  by 
the  Testing  Branch  of  the  Foreign  Service  In- 
stitute or  at  one  of  the  Institute's  over.soa 
schools.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  chart  on 
the  following  page,  24  7  percent  of  those 
tested  have  a  specialist  or  bilingual  knowl- 
edge; an  additional  35  4  percent  have 
achieved  the  professional  level  of  proficiency 
(S-3);  and  only  16.5  percent  have  less  than 
a  working  knowledge  of  any  foreign  lan- 
guage. 

Also,  recently  completed  surveys  of  officers 
stationed  in  German -speaking  countries  and 
In  8panl6h-ef>eaklng  countries  of  Latin 
America  show  that  all  but  15  5  percent  have 
been  trained  or  have  the  professional  use 
level  (S-3)  of  the  language  of  their  posts  of 
assignment.  As  a  result  of  this  accomplish- 
ment, the  schools  in  Mexico  City  and  In 
Frankfurt  am  Main,  which  were  organized 
several  years  ago  Uj  correct  the  language  de- 
flclenclea  then  existing,  have  fulhlled  their 
function.  In  the  future,  intensive  language 
training  for  these  area*  will  be  offered  In 
Washington  prior  to  the  dej^ariure  of  person- 
nel to  posts  abroad  If  they  do  not  already  have 
ft  comoiand  of  the  language  of  the 
country  to  which  they  are  a«ii?ned  Tlie 
fact  th^t  over  40  percent  of  nil  Foreign 
Service  ofTlcer  pt^ltlons  are  In  Washington 
provides  the  opportunity  for  training  at 
minimum  cost  to  the  taxpayer  since  no 
travel  or  per  diem  expense  is  entailed. 

Over  the  past  4  years.  Increased  emphasis 
on  foreign  language  training  and  on  the  ex- 
panded training  programs  has  enabled  the 
Department  of  State  to  m.-ike  m.irked  prr)P- 
r*8s  toward  meeting  Its  foreign  lanjruaee  re- 
quirements For  example.  In  fi-'ical  >ear 
1960  as  in  fi-^cal  yei\r  1959.  more  funds  are 
being  devoted  to  lancusiire  training  alone 
than  were  spent  on  all  types  of  training  In 
fiscal  year  1!'.S5  Progress  made  to  date  In- 
dicates that  by  fl.s.  al  year  1963  the  Depart- 
ment will  attain  the  practical  goal  of  having 
85  percent  to  90  percent  of  lt«  officers  reach 
at  lea.'^t  the  professional  use  level  (S-3)  In 
one  (ir   more    foreign  languages 

At  the  same  time,  further  effort  Is  being 
made  to  develop  specialists  In  tiie  critical 
though  l«a8  widely  used  languages  of  Asia, 
the  Mldd>  East.  Eastern  Europe,  and  Africa 
During  the  next  5  years,  with  a  continuing 
budgetary  s\ipport  of  these  programs  at  not 
less  than  the  current  fiscal  level,  the  De- 
partment plans  to  assign  approximately  500 
o(Boers  to  full-time  Intensive  training  for  a 
pertod  of  from  8  to  24  months  m  the  lan- 
guages of  these  areas  This  number,  togeth- 
er with  thoee  already  trained  and  now  In 
training,  will  provide  the  Service  with  a 
corps  of  ofBcers  having  a  knowledge  of  less 
widely  known  languages  sufficient  to  meet 
the  Departments  currently  anticipated  re- 
quirements 


HOUSING    SUBCOMMITTEE   OF   THE 

COMMITIEE     ON     BANKING     AND 

CLTRRENCY 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  !Mr, 
Rains]  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  may  be 
permitted  to  sit  during  the  session  of  the 
House  today 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ol  Uie  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  STUDY  OF 
EMPLOYMENT.  GROWTH.  AND 
PRICE    LEVELS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr  Bolling]  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  today  com- 
pleted lis  special  "Study  of  Employ- 
ment, Growth,  and  Price  Levels  '  by 
filing  the  final  committee  report.  The 
committee  had  been  concerned  wi:h  the 
r>erformance  of  the  American  economy. 
The  recessions,  unemployment,  and  the 
relatively  slow  growth,  occurring  to- 
gether with  continued  inHalion.  raised 
senous  questions  about  the  adequacy  of 
public  policy. 

Senate  Resolution  13  established  the 
study  and  provide<l  for  an  appropriation 
of  $200,000  and  for  a  report  to  be  filed 
by  January  31,  1960  The  .study  began 
with  a  first  set  of  hearings  on  the  prob- 
lems and  prospects  of  the  American 
economy,  at  which  four  distinguished 
Americans,  holding  a  wide  range  of 
views,  testified.  The  late  Professor 
Slichter  was  the  initial  witness,  followed 
by  Dean  Neil  Jacoby.  formerly  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  s  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  by  Mr  Leon  Keyserling,  Chair- 
man of  the  Presidents  Coimcil  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  under  President  Truman, 
and  by  Mr  Marnner  Eccles,  former 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Early  in  April  the  committee  selected 
Dr.  Otto  Eckstein  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity as  technical  director  of  the  study. 
Dr  Eckstein  proceeded  to  recruit  a  basic 
professional  staff  consisting  of  three  sen- 
ior and  four  junior  economists;  several 
member."?  of  the  permanent  staff  were  as- 
signed to  the  study.  Mr.  John  Lehman 
as  administrative  officer.  Mr.  James 
Knowles  as  special  economic  coun.sel. 
and  Mr.  Norman  Ture  in  a  research  ca- 
pacity. Temporary  research  assistants 
and  secretarial  r>ersonnel  were  also 
added.  The  technical  director  was  given 
a  free  hand  in  selecting  his  staff  with 
the  exception  of  one  senior  economist 
who  was  chosen  by  the  minority  and 
sen'ed  as  minority  adviser.  Dr.  Padraic 
P  Frucht.  formerly  of  the  US.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  served  in  that  role. 

The  temporary-  research  staff  was  re- 
cruited from  various  universities,  in- 
cluding Harvard  University,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, Northwestern  Umversity.  and 
Georgetown  University.  Early  in  June. 
at  the  end  of  the  academic  year,  the 
tfmporary  staff  aussumed  its  duties,  col- 
lected various  factual  materials,  and  be- 
gan a  series  of  research  pro.iects  designed 
to  permit  an  analysis  of  the  historical 
record  and  to  discover  policies  that 
would  promote  the  objectives  of  the 
study. 

In  addition  to  the  Internal  staff  work, 
19  outside  studies,  dealing  with  particu- 
lar aspects  of  the  problems  were  com- 
missioned In  commi.ssiomng  these 
palmers,  the  technical  director  sought 
out  the  best  qualified  people  who  were 
available  for  the  work.  The  committee 
was  very  fortunate  in  getting  the  co- 
operation of  outstanding  scholars.    Sev- 


eral of  the  papers,  including  "Study 
Paper  No,  1."  by  Charles  L.  Schultze, 
were  immediately  recognized  by  profes- 
sional economists  everywhere  as  among 
the  most  important  contributions  to  our 
understanding  of  inflation  and  grow  uh 
made  since  World  War  II. 

Th.e  committee  also  held  nine  sots  of 
hearings  at  which  almost  100  witnesses 
were  heard.  On  every  topic,  the  com- 
mittee heard  a  wide  and  balanced  range 
of  views.  In  each  instance,  the  com- 
mittee endeavored  to  obta.in  the  testi- 
mony of  the  best  qualified  experts  in  the 
field.  It  submitted  a  series  of  questions 
on  monetary  policy  and  debt  manage- 
ment to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and 
to  dealers  in  Treasury  securities,  and 
published  their  comprehensive  answers. 
The  comrmttce  also  invited  the  con- 
structive suggestions  of  12  organizations 
for  reconciling  the  three  objectives  of  em- 
ployment, growth,  and  price  level  sta- 
bihty.  Finally,  as  part  of  the  hearings 
record,  su.egestions  and  comments  sent 
in  by  individuals  were  published. 

On  July  30,  1959.  the  full  committee 
met  to  consider  the  plan  of  research 
for  the  study.  This  outline,  which  is 
appended  at  the  end  of  my  remarks, 
called  for  detailed  analysis  of  the  eco- 
nomic effects  of  various  economic  poli- 
cies, particularly  in  recent  history. 
Monetary  policy,  fiscal  policy,  debt  man- 
agement and  U.S.  foreign  economic 
policy  were  to  be  given  particular  atten- 
tion." After  thorough  discussion,  the 
cxjmmittee  voted  unanimously  to  approve 
the  plan  of  research.  The  committee 
was  kept  informed  at  every  stage  of  the 
project. 

Beginning  in  September,  the  commit- 
tee published  the  first  of  the  study 
papers  prepared  by  outside  consultants 
and  by  the  staff.  Thirteen  of  these 
papers  have  been  published  and  the  re- 
maining ten  will  be  made  public  within 
a  week. 

Besides  providing  general  staff  assist- 
ance for  the  hearings,  the  study  staff 
engaged  m  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  his- 
torical record.  The  findings  of  the  staff 
appeared  m  the  form  of  a  500-page  staff 
report,  a  document  which  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  technical  director.  This 
report  was  prepared  without  interven- 
tion by  the  committee  in  any  form.  No 
member  of  the  committee  saw  the  re- 
fKDrt  prior  to  its  publication.  The  com- 
mittee felt  that  its  own  deliberations 
would  be  best  assisted  by  freely  permit- 
ing  the  staff  to  reach  its  owm  conclusions 
and  to  have  the  staff  prepare  a  set  of 
recommendations.  The  Joint  Economic 
Committee  has  steadily  pursued  the 
policy  of  seeking  out  the  best  available 
exix-rt  evidence,  and  to  come  to  its  own 
conclusions  after  having  been  exposed 
to  the  views  of  the  exjDerts. 

The  testimony  of  the  witnesses,  con- 
tained m  the  3.500  pages  of  hearing  rec- 
ord, the  23  special  study  pap)ers.  the  an- 
swers to  the  committe'e  questionnaire 
provided  by  the  Treasury,  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  Government  bond 
dealers,  and  the  comprehensive  staff  re- 
port together  constitute  the  most  thor- 
ough  examination    of    the   problems   of 
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e^.plcjtnent,  economic  growth,  and  the 
bf'havior  of  the  price  level  that  has  been 
undertaken  in  the  United  States  since 
World  War  n.  On  the  basis  of  all  these 
rraterlals.  the  committee  then  prepared 
its  own  report. 

The  full  list  of  studies,  hparincrs.  and 
the  resolution  which  authorized  the 
study  and  the  plan  of  research  are  ap- 
pended at  the  end  of  these  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  briefly  to 
read  into  the  Record  the  conclusions  of 
the  majority  of  the  study.  It  seems  to 
me  it  is  very  important  that  we  have  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  coordinated 
approach  to  the  background  of  this 
study  and  to  the  major  recommenda- 
tions: and  then  at  the  conclusion  of 
that  reading  into  the  Record  I  propose 
to  read  some  testimony  which  occurred 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Economic  Statistics  of  which  I  am 
the  chairman,  by  Mr.  Allen  Dulles,  the 
head  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
dealing  with  the  comparative  t,'rowth 
rates  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

But  here  are  the  concl'usions,  vei-y 
briefly,  of  the  majority  m  this  year-lon=( 
study,  with  all  the  e.xhaustive  effort  that 
■went  into  it,  on  the  basis  of  staff  work 
and  preparation.  I  commend  this  to  the 
attention  of  all  Members  as  I  commend 
all  of  the  document  wiuch  is  the  commit- 
tee report. 

The    majority    has    a    set    of    views. 
There    are   supplemental    views    by   or.e 
Member  of  the  majority.     The  minority 
has  a  set  of  views.     There  are  two  sup- 
plemental   views    by    Members    of    the 
minority.     And  I  particularly  commend 
to    the    attention   of   the   Members   the 
supplemental   views   of   a   distinguished 
gentleman  of  the  other  body,  a  Member 
of  the  minority,  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  [Mr.  Javits],  who  has  approached 
this  matter,  I  believe,  in  an  objective 
and  at  the  same  time  dLscreet  fashion. 
and  who  comes  up  with  what  is  to  me 
the    fimdamental    problem    that    faces 
this   country   with    regard   to   the    per- 
formance of  its  economy.     That  Is  the 
very  clear  threat  that  is  at  hand  from. 
the  Soviet  Union  in  terms  of  economic 
competition.    But  the  conclusions  of  the 
majority,  in  my  judgment,  represent  the 
first    real,    fresh    approach    which    has 
been  made  to  the  problem  of  the  Amer- 
ican   economy,    an    approach    which    is 
realistic,    an    approach    which    involves 
the   accomplishment   of   several   objec- 
tives which  will  be  very  difficult  of  ac- 
complishment   but    which    are    funda- 
mental— and   I  say  this  in  all  serious- 
nes.s— to  the  long-range  survival  of  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world. 

The  conclusions,  in  brief,  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  5"nf>r^I,  the  fundamental  conclusions 
about  our  econcmv  to  which  we  come  on 
the  basis  of  the  study  are: 

1.  It  !,s  pos.sib'.e  with  proper  policies  to 
achieve  a  high  and  sustained  rate  of  eco- 
nomic gro-iPth.  relatively  full  employment 
without  creeping  or  galloping  inflation. 

2.  Under  the  present  policies  followed  by 
the  administration,  the  Treasury,  the  Fed- 
eral Reser,-e,  and  the  Congress.'  we  would 
have  to  choose  b-tween  growtli  equal  to  our 


potential,   on   the   one   hand,   or   price   level 
stability,  on  the  otber. 

3.  Our  future  growth  will  depend  on  what 
we  do  now.  If  we  pursue  policies  which  will 
f':>6ter  growth,  the  economy  could  grow  at 
a  rate  of  approximately  4.5  percent  a  year 

jver  the  next  15  years.  This  Is  In  sharp 
contrast  to  the  rate  of  2  3  percent  of  the 
last  6  yeaj;^.  These  are  amounts  laxge 
enough  to  spell  the  differences  between  a 
rapid  or  slow  increase  In  our  standards  of 
living  and  between  meeting  our  public  re- 
sponsibilities at  home  and  abroad  fully  or 
stlntlngly.  We  do  not  desire  growth  merely 
for  Its  own  sake.  We  need  it  to  raise  our 
standards  of  living,  to  meet  our  growing 
public  responsibilities,  and  to  Improve  our 
uiili'.ary  position. 

In  fact.  If  we  grow  at  4  5  percent  per  year 
between  now  and  1975  Instead  of  at  a  rat© 
of  2  5  percent,  the  gross  national  product  In 
1075  would  be  $971  billion  or  $258  billion 
greater  than  it  would  be  at  a  2  5  percent 
growth  rate. 

If  we  ^"w  at  45  percent,  the  gross  na- 
tional product  in  1975  would  be  $139  bil- 
lion greater  In  that  year  alone  than  If  we 
grow  at  only  3  5  percent. 

The  cumulative  amounts  which  we  would 
gain  from  a  growth  rate  of  4  5  percent  per 
vear  in  this  period.  Instead  of  2  5  percent  or 
3  5  percent,  are  staggering. 

4.  In  order  to  get  a  rate  of  growth  close 
to  our  potential,  we  must  reduce  the  in- 
flationary bias  of  the  economy  so  that  we 
will  not  have  to  choose  between  growth,  on 
the  one  hand,  or  stable  prices  on  the  other. 
We  must  then  pursue  programs  of  growth. 
To  grow  at  a  high  rate  without  InHatlon  we 
must  do  the  following: 

(a)  Make  sure  that  final  money  demand 
for  goods  and  services  grows  at  a  rate  equal 
to  the  increase  in  the  potential  supply  of 
them. 

(bi  Rerluce  the  Instability  which  still 
troubles  the  economy.  There  Is  nothing 
Inevitable  about  the  periodic  recessions  with 
which  we  have  been  plagued.  While  per- 
fect stability  will  never  be  achieved  In  a 
dvn.imlc  economy,  the  frequency  of  reces- 
sions   and    their    severity   can    be    reduced. 

(01  I.Tiprove  the  structure  of  the  economy 
by  reducing  concentrations  of  market  pow- 
er and  by  increasing  the  mobility  of  re- 
sources. 

(di  Increase  the  growth  of  the  productive 
capability  of  the  economy  by  Investment  In 
public  and  private  capital,  by  raising  the 
pr-xluctivlty  of  the  labor  force,  and  by  Im- 
proving the  mobility  of  resources. 

5.  Our  inadequate  economic  pollclee  have 
contr;bu:ed  a  gfod  deal  to  the  difficulties  of 
recent  yea.-s.  fcince  the  end  of  the  1954  re- 
res.s::;n.  public  policy  has  been  concentrated 
primarily  on  curbing  Inflation.  This  has 
been  done  on  the  mistaken  assumption  that 
such  policy  will  automatically  promote  eco- 
nomic growth.  The  policies  tised  assume 
that  the  inflation  of  recent  years  was  cau.sed 
by  generally  exce.s.sive  money  demand.  Our 
studies  find  that  the  real  sources  of  In- 
tl.itioa  pri.Tiari.y  lie  elsewhere.  In  fact, 
nv-rAey  demand  fell  short  of  the  potential 
output  of  the  economy  during  most  of  the 
period,  and  the  general  restraints  on  demand 
imposed  by  public  policies  unduly  retarded 
the  growth  In  output  and  In  employment 
without  preventing  price  Increases. 

6.  However,  we  also  find  that  policies  de- 
signed to  promote  growth  will  not  auto- 
matically prevent  Inflation.  While  high  out- 
put serves  to  raise  productivity,  a  high  rate 
of  growth  requires  high  levels  of  monetary 
demand.  It  is  Impossible  to  manage  the  In- 
crease in  money  demand,  particularly  with 
present  policy  tools,  without  having  some 
of  that  demand  hit  industries  In  which  out- 
put is  pressing  upon  capacity.  This  would 
result  in  Inflationary  strains.  The  sheer  pro- 
motion  oX   total   output   without  regard   to 


composition  may  therefore  very  well  re«5ult  In 
strong  Inflationary  pressures. 

7.  Concentrations  of  market  power  partial- 
ly contributed  to  the  Inflation  of  recent 
years.  Antitrust  and  similar  policies  de- 
signed to  improve  the  comp>etltlvene9e  of 
the  economy  are  Important  In  reducing  this 
source  of  Inflationary  strain  but  cannot  b« 
relied  on  exclusively  for  preventing  Increase* 
In  the  general  level  of  prices.  Improved 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies  must  also  share 
In  restraining  inflation. 

POLICIES 

In  general,  the  policies  that  would  reduce 
instability,  make  our  labor  force  more  pro- 
ductive at  full  employment  levels,  increase 
our  capital  and  use  It  more  fully,  and  main- 
tain our  scientific  advance.  Include: 

1.  Monetary  and  fiscal  pollclea  that  per- 
mit money  demand  to  grow  in  line  wluh 
supply. 

a.  Measures  to  reduce  the  Instability  of 
output,  especially  the  management  of  our 
defense  orders  In  such  a  manner  that  they 
do  not  cause  serious  Instability  In  the  econ- 
omy. 

3.  Greater  reliance  on  fiscal  policy  so  that 
monetary  policy  will  not  have  to  carry  so 
much  of  the  burden  to  achieve  any  desired 
restraint  on  total  money  demand.  This 
means  that  we  should  aim  for  higher  budg- 
et surpluses  during  periods  of  prosperity  and 
a  lower  level  of  Interest  rates  than  have  been 
achieved  In  recent  years. 

4.  A  comprehensive  program  for  promoting 
the  productivity  of  the  labor  force,  for  tech- 
nical progress,  and  for  facilitating  the  Intro- 
duction of  new  technology.  This  program 
should: 

(a)  Provide  Federal  aid  to  education,  with- 
out Federal  control,  particularly  for  thfjse 
States  with  a  large  school-age  population 
and  poor  financial  resources. 

(b)  Provide  a  national  scholarship  pro- 
gram. 

(c)  Strengthen  Federal  programs  of  medi- 
cal research  and  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion. 

(d)  Strengthen  the  private  and  public  ap- 
prenticeship programs. 

(e)  Continue  and  Increase  support  of  scl- 
entlflc  research,  especially  basic  research, 
even  In  the  event  that  the  strictly  military 
needs  for  advancement  In  science  diminish. 

(f)  Set  up  national  producUvity  centers 
for  raising  productivity  in  the  low-wage, 
low -productivity  Industries  and  services  In 
the  economy. 

(g)  Encourage  those  Institutions  of  col- 
lective bargaining  that  allow  for  the  Intro- 
duction of  new  technology  and  which  pro- 
mote an  equlUble  sharing  of  the  Inevitable 
social  costs  of  technological  change. 

(h)  Provide  unemployment  benefits  and 
retraining  for  workers  laid  off  because  of 
technological  change,  with  benefits  related 
to  seniority. 

(1)  Establish  special  programs  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  depressed  areas. 

In  addition,  we  should: 

5.  Reorder  the  priorities  In  Federal  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  to  place  greater  em- 
phasis on  those  activities  which  contribute 
to  growth,  such  as  education,  research  and 
health  programs,  and  reduce  subsidies  for 
agricultxire  and  business,  and  prune  waste- 
ful Government  activities. 

6.  Reform  the  Federal  tax  system  to  make 
It  fairer,  less  obetruc<4ve  to  econonUc  growth, 
and  more  productive  of  revenue. 

7.  Revise  monetary  policy  so  that  we  may 
have  a  growth  In  the  money  supply  in  line 
with  the  growth  In  total  output  and  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  monetary  acUon. 

8.  Put  greater  reliance,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, on  selecUve  policies  which  will  curb 
excess  demands  In  certain  Industries  with- 
out causing  general  unemployment. 

9.  Carry  out  a  more  vigorous  and  more 
effective  anUtrust  policy  and.  flrst.  attempt 
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to  restrain  grt>up6  that  pruisesB  market  power 
by  voluntary  methods  and,  second,  take 
whatever  steps  in  tiie  way  of  hearings  and 
factfinding  that  may  prove  necesstiry. 

10  Reduce  larifTs  gradually. 

11  Revise  cnir  farm  i>>llcy,  including  more 
research  to  find  new  u»es  frjr  farm  products. 

12.  Improve  our  foreign  trade  position. 

Briefly  and  in  conclusion,  it  is  per- 
fectly possible  lo  concentrate  one's  ma- 
jor effort  on  the  problem  ol  full  employ- 
ment b<jth  from  the  point  of  view  of  iUs 
economic  impact  and  also  from  a  social, 
humanitarian  view  of  what  excessive  un- 
employment does  to  milliorus  nf  individ- 
uals. It  is  equally  possible  to  make  an 
excellent  arj^ument  that  stability  is  the 
most  important  economic  problem  that 
confronts  us 

I  happen  to  have  been  preoccupied  for 
6  years  with  the  significance  in  intc^rna- 
tional  competition  of  the  problem  of 
growth  A  num.ber  of  years  ago  my  sub- 
committee, then  called  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Foreign  Kconomic  Policy,  becan  to 
explore  through  the  Leeisiative  Refer- 
ence Service  the  facts  a.s  to  the  compara- 
tive rates  of  growth  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  This  last  fall  we 
had  full  dress  hearings,  m  which  our 
first  witness  was  the  Directtir  of  the 
Central  InK^lligence  Agency.  Mr.  Allen 
Dullrs  In  his  tostlmonv  which  I  should 
likp  to  read  in  part  Mr  Dulles  made  the 
following  stalt-ment: 

Furthermore,  in  reviewing  the  vftrliLs 
studies  of  Weetern  srliol.irs.  I  have  bf-en 
struck  by  the  suhstantial  agreement  ^n  the 
rate  of  Industrial  growth  arhievt-d  by  the 
Soviet  Union  over  the  porKxl  since  iy50  The 
range  of  estimates  is  from  9  to  10.5  percent 
a  year. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Virtually  all  Western  measurements  p>oint 
to  this  conclusion — that  Soviet  industrial 
production  ha.s  been  growing  at  a  rate  at 
least  twice  as  rapidly  its  that  of  the  United 
suites  since  1950 

We  estimate  the  growth  of  the  Soviet 
GNP  d'.irlng  tl'.e  pr**sent  decade.  f>r  a  little 
short  of  a  decade.  1950^  58.  to  have  been  at 
an  annual  a\er.ige  rate  of  atx  ut  7  percent 
measured  In  constant  prices.  Estimates  by 
others  for  slnill.'U'  tinie  periods  range  from 
a  low  of  6  percent  to  a  high  of  9  percent  The 
dpgree  of  agreement  la  perhaps  even  closer 
than  this  range  w?)uld  Indicate  since  these 
Other  estimates  I  have  mpi.tioi.ed  h;ive  vary- 
ing initial  and  terminal  dates  witfim  the  de- 
cade The  conclusion,  then,  is  that  Soviet 
GNP  has  also  been  growing  twice  as  rapidly 
AS  that  of  the  United  States  over  Uie  past  8 
years. 

Mr  Dulles  concluded  his  statement  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  of  the  Jomt  Eco- 
nomic Committee  as  follows,  and  I 
.suspect  this  us  one  of  the  most  important 
sLatemenLs  made  by  anybody  in  the  Con- 
Rress  or  from  the  executive  branch  m  a 
very  long  time  because  in  it  there  is  very 
clearly  presented  to  all  of  us  and  to  the 
American  people  the  kind  of  hard 
choices  we  are  Koing  to  have  to  make 
in  the  use  to  wlucii  we  put  the  product 
of  our  economy. 

Mr.  Dulles  concluded: 

And  row.  Mr  Chairman,  to  summarize 
and  coniiude  this  rather  long  statement: 

1  The  Communists  are  not  about  to  in- 
herit the  world  ecoiiomlcally.  But  while  we 
debunk  the  distortions  of  their  propaganda. 
we  should  ffankly  face  up  to  the  very  so- 
bering implications  of   the  Soviet   economic 


program  and  the  striking  progress  they  have 
made  over  the  last  decar'e. 

2  The  fulflllment  of  the  present  So\iet  7- 
year  plan  is  a  major  goal  of  Soviet  policy. 
Khrushchev  and  the  Kremlin  leaders  are 
cmmltted  to  it  and  will  allocate  evej-y  avail- 
able res<.)urce  to  fulfill  it.  The  present  In- 
dications are — 

And  this  IS  very  important — 

that  Khrushchev  desires  a  pericKl  of  coexist- 
ence in  which  to  reach  the  objectives  of 
this  plan. 

3  Future  economic  gains  wl!!  also  provide 
the  giMxls  arid  the  services  needed  to  further 
expand  Soviet  military  power,  if  they  ch>x)6e 
so  to  use  it.  and  to  carry  forward  the  pene- 
tration of  the  uncommitted  and  the  under- 
developed nations  of  the  free  world.  These 
pains  will  ai&<^i  permit  the  Soviet  to  further 
assist  in  the  rapid  economic  growth  of  the 
Kremlin's  eastern  ally.  Communist  China,  If 
S>\;pt  policy  considerations  dictate  such  a 
C'.iurse 

4  If  the  Soviet  Industrial  growth  rate 
persists  at  8  or  9  percent  f>er  annum  over 
the  next  decade,  as  Is  forecast,  the  gap  be- 
tween our  two  economies  by  1970  will  be 
dangerously  narrowed  unless  our  own  in- 
dustrial growth  rate  Is  substantially  In- 
creased from  the  present  pace. 

6    The  major  thrust — 

And  this  is  the  most  important  con- 
clusion— 

of  Soviet  economic  development  and  Its  hleh 
technological  skills  and  resources  are  di- 
rected toward  specialized  Industrial,  mili- 
tary, and  national  jxjwer  goal."^  A  major 
thrust  of  our  economy  Is  directed  into  the 
production  of  the  con.sumer-type  go<xis  and 
services  which  add  little  to  the  sinews  of 
our  national  strength  Hence,  neither  the 
size  of  our  respective  gross  national  products 
nor  of  our  respective  industrial  productions 
Is  a  true  yardstick  of  our  relative  national 
power  positions. 

The  uses  to  which  economic  resources  are 
directed  largely  determine  the  measure  of 
national  power. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  hope  that  every 
Member  of  the  Con.cress  and  every  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  would  read  and  think  and  p>ondex 
on  those  words  of  the  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

GrvniAL  Ot'Ti-iNK  of  Stt-dy    J<^int  E>"Onomic 

f   'MMrTTEE        EmPIXiYMENT,      GROWTH.      AND 

Pkice  Levei-s    Jolt  30.  1959 

Tlip  f  ".: ovk  .;.t:  outline  Indicates  the  major 

pn>ble::.i  :  ■*:..,  h  the  study  addresses  itself 
ar.d  the  W'.»rk  being  d  'ue  on  them. 

I      EMPLOYMENT 

Three  facets  of  tiie  employment  problem 
are  beii.g  .inaiyzed: 

A  the  determinants  of  the  total  size  of  the 
lab<ir  force: 

B  the  variations  In  employment  caused  by 
recessions,  and  the  sources  of  InstabiUty 
which  remain  In  the  economic  system; 

C  structural  unemployment — a  major 
study,  in  terms  of  particular  frictions.  Indus- 
tries, areas  age  brackets,  and  other  charac- 
teristics, by  the  Buresiu  of  Labor  Statistics. 

n     ECONOMIC    caowTH 

A.  The  .'Significance  of  economic  growth  for 
the  attainment  of  national  objectives  will  be 
shown. 

B  There  will  be  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
hlstoric.%1  record,  p.articiiiarly  since  World 
War  II.  looking  at  different  sectors  of  the 
economy  and  seeking  the  determinants  of 
this  historical  growth 

C  The  determinants  of  growth  wlU  be 
studied.  Inc.udmg;  the  rate  of  Investment. 
the  size,  trainii.g.  skill  and  productivity  of 
the  labor  force,  the  resource  base,  the  role  oX 


research  and  development,  adequate  provi- 
sion of  the  requisite  public  serMces.  and  the 
effect  of  recessions  on  growth. 

in     PRICIS 

A  Several  empirical  studies  of  the  inflri- 
tion  of  the  last  decade  are  underway  These 
studies  seek  t.  ;->fnptrate  below  the  levels  of 
broad  economic  aptrregates.  to  examine  the 
Inflation  in  terms  of  the  problem  areas. 
Analyses  Include  price  and  w<,ge  niovements 
by  Industry  price  changes  of  services,  rising 
C(^ts  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments and  the  Identification  of  particular 
bottlenecks  that  have  occurred  The  role  of 
prices  m  our  changing  international  trade 
position  is  alsri  beir.p  explored, 

B  Studies  of  price  and  wage  policies  are 
being  prepared,  exploring  the  economic  and 
administrative  experience  In  foreign  coun- 
tries   and    in    the    United   States. 

IV     POLICIES    TO    ACHIEVE    THE    O&JECTTVES 

Several  studies  are  being  made  to  see  how 
d.fferent  policies  serve  to  promote  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Employment  Act  These  studies 
contain  the  historical  background  and  the 
available  evidence  on  the  general  economic 
effects  of  the  policies;  the  implications  of 
alternative  combinations  of  policies  will  also 
be  explored.  Monetary  policies,  fiscal  poli- 
cies, debt  management,  and  US  foreign  eco- 
nomic policies  will  be  given  particular  atten- 
tion. 


Sfn.att  CoNcniRENT  Rrsoit-mN  IS 

Kf'o.'trd  ^J,  the  Senate  ithc  Ho-u.se  of  Rpp- 
rr^mtatives  concur'nng)  .  That  thp  Joint  Eco- 
i^.omic  Comm.ittee.  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcomimlttee  thereof,  as  authorized  by  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946.  as  am.ended.  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  a  full 
and  complete  study  ol  and  Investigation  into 
the  prcb.pm.'^  of  providing  maximum  employ- 
ment and  an  adequate  rate  of  econorr.ic 
growth,  as  well  as  maintaining  price  stability 
and  preventing  inflation  Including  among 
others,   the  followine  subjects: 

( 1 )  Historical  and  comparative  rates  of 
unem.ployment.  production,  and  prices: 

(2)  Inflatirn  and  deflation  caused  by  In- 
creases and  decreases  in  the  effective  supply 
of  money  and  credit  and  the  effects  of  these 
and  of  interest  rates  on  growth.  emplovTnent, 
and  econ':)m.;c  stability; 

(3  I  The  effect  of  monopolistic  and  quasi- 
monopolistic  practices  ujx>n  prices,  profits, 
production,  and  employment: 

(4i  The  effect  of  Increases  in  wages,  sal- 
aries and  the  prices  of  pers^onal  services, 
t(.)gether  with  union  and  professional  prac- 
tices, upon  prices,  profits,  production,  and 
emjjloyment; 

(5 1  Tlie  effect  of  povernmental  expendi- 
tures, taxation,  and  budgetary  surpluses  and 
deficits  and  of  monetary  and  debt  nianace- 
ment  policies  ujxjn  price  levels,  prc>duc'.:on, 
and   em.ployment: 

(6i  International  Infiuences  affecting 
prices,  production,  trade,  and  employment; 
and 

(7)  Constructive  suegestions  for  reconcil- 
ing and  simultaneously  obtaining  the  three 
objectives  of  m.aximum  employment,  an  ade- 
quate rate  of  growth,  and  substantial  sta- 
bility  of   the   price    level. 

Sec  2  Pt:r  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  Joint  committee,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  Thereof,  is  authorized  throueh 
January  31,  1960  1 1  >  to  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  experts,  consultants. 
or  orcanizations  thereof,  and  clerical  and 
stenographic  assistants  as  it  deems  necessary 
and  advisable:  and  i2)  to  hold  surh  hearing 
to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places,  to 
require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attend- 
ance of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
such  books,  papers,  and  documents,  to  ad- 
minister such  oaths,  to  take  such  testim'-ny. 
and  to  mak'^  such  fxp°ndttvrer,  as  It  cicrtns 
advisable.    Subpeuas  b.iall  Lc  u.&u.u  unuer 
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the  signature  of  the  chairman  or  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  committee  and  shall  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  them 

Sec  3.  The  Joint  committee  shall  from 
time  to  time  report  Its  findings  &nd  recom- 
mendations to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  shall  make  its  ftnai  re- 
port at  the  earliest  practicable  date  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1960. 

Sec  4  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee under  this  resolution,  whi^'h  shall  not 
exceed  8200,000.  through  January  31.  1960. 
shall  be  paid  from  the  coiu.neent  fund  of 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  committee. 

Hi;.\Ki.vos,  Study  Paper.s,  a.vd  Rep<-..rts  Pet- 
PAEED  Under  Stl-dy  of  Empi  oyment. 
Growth,  and  Price  Levels 

REPORTS 

"Staff  Report  on  Employment.  Growth, 
and  Price  Levels."  December    1959. 

"Employment,  Growth,  and  Price  Levels." 
rejsort  of  the  Joint  Economic  Comjnltte^, 
pursuant  to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
13,  86th  Congress.  1st  session.  January  1960. 

HEARINGS 

"Part  1:  The  American  Kcnv.i^rr.y  Problems 
and  Prospects."  March  1 '59 

"Part  2  Historical  and  Compr>ra-;ve  Ra'^f's 
of  Production,  Productivity,  and  Prices,"  May 
1959. 

"Part  3  Historira:  and  Comparative  Rates 
of  Labor  Force.  Employment  and  Unem- 
ployment." June  1959.* 

■'Part  4:  Influence  on  Prices  of  Chances  in 
the  Effective   Supply   of   M^n-^y."    July    195* 

"Part  5'  International  Infi  ienr<»s  on  the 
American    Economy."    September    1959. 

"Part  6A:  Governments  Man  u^ement  of 
Its  Monetary,  Plscai,  ani  Debt  Operations," 
September  1959. 

"Partes:  Governm.ent  s  Management  of  I's 
Monetary.     Fiscal,     and     Debt     Operations. 
November  1959. 

"Part  6C.  Governm.ent's  Manasrem^-nt  of 
Its  Monetary.  Fiscal,  and  Debt  Oi>erftti<)n.s. 
Replies  to  Questions  on  Monetcvry  Policy, 
and  other  materials,  '  Noven.ber  19i9. 

"Part  7:  The  Effect  of  Monopolistic  and 
Quasi -Monopolistic  Practices  Upon  Prices, 
Profits.  Production,  and  Employment.  ' 
November  1959. 

"Part  8:  The  Effect  of  Increases  In  \Vao''-«: 
Salaries,  and  the  Prices  of  Personal  Sorvi---,s. 
Together  With  Union  and  Profes.sional  Pr.w- 
tlces  Upon  Prices.  Profits,  Prxluction,  ar.d 
Employment,"   Nr/ember    1353. 

"Part  9A:  Con.structlve  S'i?£;estlons  for 
Reconciling  and  Simul^aneuli^;v  Obtaining 
the  Three  Objectives  of  M.ix.mum  Employ- 
ment, an  Adequate  Rate  of  Growth,  and 
Substantial  Stability  of  the  Price  Level," 
December  1959. 

"Part  93:  Constructive  Suggestions  for 
Reconciling  and  Simultaneously  Obtaining 
the  Three  ObJ?ctives  of  Maximum  Employ- 
ment, an  Adequate  Rate  of  Growth,  arid 
Substantial  Stability  of  the  Price  Level," 
materials  submitted  by  12  organizations  at 
the  Invitation  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee December  1359. 

"Part  10:  Additional  Materials  Submitted 
for  the  Record."   In   press.  Ja..uary  1959. 

"No  1-  Recent  Inflation  In  the  United 
States.  '  by  Charles  L.  Schultze,  September 
1953. 

"No.  2:  Steel  and  Postwar  Inflation."  by 
Otto  Eckstein  and  Gary  Promm.  November 
1959. 

"No  3:  An  Analysis  -.f  the  Inflation  In 
M-chlnerv  Prices,"  by  Thomas  A.  Wilson, 
November  1959 

"No.  4-  Analysis  of  the  Rising  Costs  of 
Public  Education,"  by  Werner  Z.  Hirsch, 
November  1953. 

"No.  5-  Trends  In  the  Supply  and  Demand 
of  Mxlical  Care."  by  Marklev  Pvoberts, 
November  1959. 


"No  8-  Tl^.e  Extent  and  Na'ur''  of  Prlr- 
tl'inal  Unenipl-  >-ment  "  by  the  Bureau  of 
L.ibor  Statls'lcs    N'^vember  1959 

"No  7:  The  Inridence  of  Infla'lon  ■  Or  Who 
Gets  Hurt?"  by  Sevmour  E  Harrl.'',  Novem- 
b^-r  1959 

"No  8  Protection  Agatn.st  Inflation,"  by 
H    S.  Houthakker:  November  1959 

"No.  9:  The  ohare  of  Wa^es  and  Salaries 
Ir.  Manufacturing  Income.  1947  56,"  by  Al- 
fred H.  Conrad;  November  1959 

"No.  10:  Potential  Public  Policies  to  Deal 
wih  Inflation  C.iused  by  Market  Powpr,"  by 
E.nmette   S.    Redford;    December    1959. 

"Na  11:  A  Brief  Interpretive  Survey  of 
Wage-Price  Problems  In  Europe,"  by  Mark 
Leiserson;   December  1959. 

"No.  12:  The  Low  Income  Population  and 
Economic  Growth."  by  Robert  J.  Lampman; 
December  19.59 

"No.  13:  The  Adequacy  of  Resources  for 
E?onomlc  Growth  in  the  United  States."  by 
Joseph  L.  Fisher  and  Edward  Boorstein;  De- 
cember 1959 

"No.  14:  Financial  Aspects  of  Postwar  Eco- 
nomic Developments  In  the  United  States," 
by  John  Gurley;   on  press,  January  1960. 

"No.  15:  Profits,  Profits  Markups,  and  Pro- 
ductivity: An  EStamlnaMon  of  Corporate  Be- 
havior Since  1947."  by  Edwin  Kuh;  In  pre«8, 
January   1960. 

"No.  16:  International  Effects  of  U  S  Eco- 
nomic Policy."  by  Edward  M.  Bernstein;  In 
press,  January  1960. 

"No.  17:  Prices  and  Costs  In  Manufactur- 
Insr  Industries,"  by  Joseph  L  Tryon  and 
Charles  L.  Schultze:   in  press.  January  1960 

"No.  18:  National  Security  and  the  Ameri- 
can Economy  In  the  1960'8."  by  Henry 
Rowen;  In  press,  January  1960. 

"No.  19  Debt  Management  In  the  United 
S'.tt'^s  '  by  Warren  L  Smith;  In  press,  Janu- 
ary 19*3<3 

N:i  20:  The  Potential  Economic  Growth 
of  the  United  States."  by  James  W  Knowles; 
In  press    January  1960. 

"No.  21:  The  Postwar  Inflation."  by  Harold 
M.  Levlnson;  In  press,  January  1960. 

"No.  22:  An  Evaluation  of  Antl-Trtist 
P'llcv:  Its  Relation  to  Economic  Growth. 
F\iil  Employment,  and  Prices,"  by  Theodore 
J.  Kreps;  in  press.  January  1960. 

"No.  23:  Unemployment  In  Surplus  Labor 
M.irket  Areas."  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics:  In  press.  January  1960. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  ihe 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  y:eld  to  my  col- 
leai?ue. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  initiating  a  disca=;sion  of  this 
most  important  report.  I  think  a  dis- 
cussion could  be  started  In  no  better  way 
than  by  pinpointiner  for  us  the  crucial 
problem.s  of  our  time.  I  would  like  to 
ask  whether  or  not  my  understanding 
is  correct,  that  in  arrivin?  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  growth  of  which  we  are 
capable  in  the  period  ahead,  stated  in 
the  report  as  being  in  the  order  of  4 '2 
percent  a  year,  the  assumptions  did  not 
Involve  any  .spectacular  conditions?  That 
is,  this  i.s  a  prediction  of  the  capability 
of  our  economy,  given  certain  policies, 
but  not  a.ssuming  any  massive  interven- 
tion by  the  Government  as  far  as  either 
industry  or  labor  is  concerned? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct.  That  is  the  conclusion  of  a 
majority  of  the  report.  It  is  also  the 
conclusion  of  a  number  of  witnesses  who 
appeared  before  the  committee.  I  might 
montion  only  one  distinguished  econ- 
omist, who  made  available  to  us  the  re- 
sults of  the  study  made  independently 
by   the  National  Planning   Association. 


They  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  with- 
out any  massive  changes,  but  with  some- 
what different  policy  approaches,  that 
It  is  the  capability  of  the  American  econ- 
omy to  grow  at  a  rate  of  more  than  4 
percen..  Our  majority  report  is  a  pacR- 
agiru?  of  many  policies  that  are  more 
realistic  in  our  view  than  any  heretofore 
proposed  and  which  rely  on  all  the 
weap>ons  available  to  us  instead  of  per- 
haps just  one  or  two.  The  core  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  majority  Is  what 
is  said  about  fiscal  policy  and  taxes.  I 
particularly  have  in  mind  that  tax  re- 
form is  perhaps  the  main  issue  bj  which 
we  will  find  the  solution. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  think  he  has  made  a  real  contribution. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  If  I  am 
correct  in  the  assumption  that  one  of  the 
struggles  of  our  day  is  the  struggle  of 
the  backward  nations  of  the  world,  does 
the  gentleman  now  express  his  concern 
that  the  rate  of  growth  which  the  Soviet 
group  shows  is  so  far  above  our  national 
rate  of  growth  that  we  may  fail  to  excite 
favorable  interest  among  the  poorer  na- 
tions? 

Mr  BOLUNO.  There  Is  no  question 
about  It.  Ihis  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant problems  involved  in  this  question. 
We  are  living  in  a  world  in  which  there 
are  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  who 
have  aspirations  to  have  nothing  more 
complicated  than  enough  to  eat  and  to 
wear  and  to  have  some  medical  atten- 
tion, a  relief  procram  from  a  di.sastrr. 
Those  are  people  in  the  underdeveloped, 
poverty-stricken  areas  of  the  world. 
They  are  looking  for  methods  to  achieve 
a  solution  to  give  them  some  kind  of 
decency  in  living.  Inevitably,  they  are 
going  to  compare  the  two  economic  sys- 
tems. Lf  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  Com- 
muni.sts  are  able  to  say.  "We  are  the 
syst'^m  you  need  to  follow,  because  we 
accomplish  your  objective  much  faster 
than  do  the  capitalist  nations."  then  It 
is  possible  that  this  will  be  a  great  prop- 
aganda weapon  for  the  Communists.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  in  itself  justifies 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  pmbiera 
of  growth  in  this  country,  aside  from 
the  very  clear  social  benefits  that  would 
accrue  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  the  process. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  want  to 
pursue  that  a  bit  further.  One  of  the 
questions  often  put  to  us  is.  Can  we  af- 
ford to  be  concerned  about  the  rate  of 
growth  in  other  countries?  If  I  read  the 
evidence  of  the  committee  and  under- 
stand the  issue  correctly,  am  I  rlj;ht  In 
believing  that  our  most  satisfactory  eco- 
nomic relations  are  with  the  nations 
which  have  the  highest  income? 

Mr  BOLLING  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  There- 
fore, as  we  make  whatever  contribution 
we  can  to  the  improvement  of  the  wel- 
fare of  what  are  now  undeveloped  na- 
tion."?, are  we  not  improving  their  ca- 
pacity and  improving  our  own  markets 
In  those  countries? 

Mr  BOLLINQ.  There  Is  no  legitimate 
argument  against   that  point  of   view. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado  Then, 
even  il  we  aie  doing  them  a  favor  by 
making  whatever  investment  or  any  as- 
sLstanc;  that  we  may  be  able  to  make 
in  rais  ng  their  growth  rate  we  are  at 
the  sane  time  rer.Uy  making  a  lon^:- 
term  irve.stmr"nt  in  the  wealth  ol  Amer- 
ica eco  lomically. 

Mr.  BOLLING  I  think  there  is  no 
Question  about  that  Personally.  I  pre- 
fer to  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  are 
doing  It  because  we  should  be  doing  it: 
but  tht?re  is  no  question  that  the  end 
result  Is  advantaceous  to  ourselves  as 
well. 

Mr.  J(jHNS(>N  of  Colorado.  I  share 
the  gentleman's  thinking  completely  I 
tlunk  v,e  should  discusf  th«?se  Ihmp.s.  but 
these  i  oals  should  be  pursued  in  terms 
of  theT  own  intnnsic  merit  and  not 
merely  because  there  is  somr  selfish  gain 
to  be  had  :n  the  bart;ain.  When  I  raised 
the  argument  I  recogni/ed  the  gentle- 
man him.self  had  tlus  deep  concern  for 
his  fe!  ow  humaris 

My  own  feeling  is  that  the  peace  of 
the  wo:ld  i-s  best  assured  by  rt'ducing  the 
terLsiori.5,  the  hunger  and  poverty  in  the 
re.st  of  the  world  and  pcc'nomic  dt'velop- 
ments  'Mil,  of  itself,  add  to  our  own  eco- 
nomic well-being  even  as  it  will  reduce 
tensions  that  make  for  wars  and  um^est 
In  the  y  orld. 

Mr  3C<LUNG  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man  f  (  T  hi.-.  commer.Ls. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  a^k  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

l^e  SPKAKKR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlem.an  from 
Missou  i  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


breaking  ne^^'  ground  in 
Political  economy 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  I  Mr.  Coffin  j  is  recotjiuzed  for 
60  minutes 

Mr  COFFIN.  Mr  Speaker,  before 
continuint:  to  discuiiS  the  JoUit  Economic 
Cummittt'L'  Study  on  Employment, 
Growth,  and  Price  Levels.  I  would  like  to 
insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
editoriiJ  from  Uie  January  9.  I960,  issue 
of  Business  Week  relating  to  the  work  of 
our  highly  competent  staff: 
To  t^TOP  Inft-at:o?» 

The  settlement  In  steel — and  the  Inflation- 
ary worries  It  raises — give  fresh  point  to  the 
sUrtS  report  on  employment,  growth,  and 
price  levels,  prepared  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  Congress  under  the  direction 
of  Otto  Eckstein  tBuslness  Week,  January 
2  1960,  p  en. 

The  Ixkstein  .■•tudy  (and  the  steel  settle- 
ment) should  bury  once  and  for  all  the 
notion  that  Inflation  Is  basically  a  simple 
phenomenon  that  can  be  explained  by  the 
old  saw  about  too  much  money  chasing  too 
few  goods.  Excess  demand  may  cause  some 
Inflations,  but  the  Eckstein  report  offers  evi- 
dence that  recent  U  S.  Inflation  has  been 
cauaed.  not  by  excess  demand,  but  by  a 
combination  of  unstable  output,  the  power 
of  ble  b  islneaa  and  big  labor,  and  continuous 
up<  reep  in  the  prices  of  services. 

Attacking  this  kind  of  Inflation,  as  tl.e 
administration  has  done,  with  the  present  8*t 
of  policy  tools — with  heaviest  emphasis  on 
general  monetary  policy — has  been,  acccrd- 
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Inij  to  the  Erk-'teln  report,  the  major  cause 
fur  the  siowduwii  m  growth — a  slowdown 
that,  even  so.  did  not  produce  price  stability. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Eckstein  report  slashes 
at  those  Democrats  wh  >se  favorite  theorist 
Is  Lei~>n  Kfvsprllr.cr  wh  ^  believe  that  promot- 
ing fast<>r  t!r"wth  will  sufHre  to  hall  Inflation. 

The  Etkstfli.  rejx^rt.  i;. stead,  recommends 
tisli.g  an  arsenal  ol  weaf.K3ns  designed  to  hit 
the  specific  causes  of  the  type  of  Inflation 
we  have  been  suffering.  To  deal  with  in- 
stability of  production — caused  by  huge 
shifts  in  demand  upon  particular  sectors — 
the  report  recommends  selective  controls. 
especially  consumer  credit  roi.trols,  that  hit 
the  area  of  disturbance,  rather  than  a  differ- 
ent sector,  as  general  controls  are  likely  t~ 
do.  To  attack  ;>  wer  over  prices,  tlie  re;>art 
favors  a  vigorous  antitrust  program  and  a 
steady  reduction  In  tariffs.  For  lui:g-run 
gruwth.  the  report  makes  as  it*  sln^'le  n:ost 
Important  recommendation  heavier  Federal 
Investment  In  education. 

On  all  these  measures,  the  Eckstein  report 
Is  clearly  not  golne  tn  be  the  last  word.  The 
merits  of  some  of  ite.  specific  proposals  are 
hlphly  debatable.  But  Eckstein  and  his 
staff  deserve  a  v  te  of  thanks  for  providing 
a  work  of  analysis  which  should  raise  the 
level  of  debate  uu  this  naost  crucial  economic 
problem  of  our  time. 

It  i.'^  to  try  to  live  up  to  the  Business 
Wwk  exix'ctation  of  a  high  "level  of  de- 
bate on  this  most  crucial  economic  prob- 
lem of  our  time  '  that  I  make  these  re- 
marks 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  a  debate 
on  subjects  .so  vital  as  those  encom^xissed 
by  Uie  study  of  price  stability,  full  em- 
ployment, and  LTOwth  just  compUt-ed  by 
the  Joint  Economic  Commiitee.  Indeed, 
the  study  would  have  been  futile  if  it  did 
not  stimulate'  controversy  and  the  vig- 
orous coiitention  of  ideas.  But  it  would 
be  equally  futile  if  the  battle  were  waf-'ed 
under  ancient  banners,  with  the  same 
old  v,n.r  cries,  weapons,  tactics,  and  ob- 
jectives. It  would  be-  as  ludiciou'^  an  ex- 
hibition as  diagnosing  symptoms  by  ref- 
erences lo  ancient  t-exts  on  humors,  when 
the  electron  microscope  is  available. 

It  IS  the  purpose  of  my  remarks  to  m- 
dicate  where,  in  the  study,  new  ground 
V,  a-s  broken  and  .some  ovei-worked  sacred 
cows  were  ploughed  under.  Some  of  the 
cows  used  to  graze  in  Democratic  pas- 
tures,  others,  m  Republican  ranges. 

To  ::ain  the  full  benefit  of  tl:ie  heannfrs. 
separate  studies,  and  staff  repxDrt.  it  Ls 
vital  for  the  Consress — on  both  sides  of 
the  ais;e — to  reaii?-e  that  knowledire  must 
constantly  expand  to  catch  up  with  truth 
This  means  that  many  of  us.  to  make 
constructive  contributions  in  this  area. 
mast  part  company  with  some  old  ideas 
which  have  served  us  wtll.  and  ix^rhaps 
too  lone. 

In  charting  the  new  depths  reached  by 
the  economic  bathysphere.  I  shall  tiy 
to  substantiate  my  remark.":  with  refer- 
ences to  thie  hearings,  study  paix'rs,  er 
the  staff  report. 

The  study  of  employment,  growth  and 
price  levels  plowed  new  p  round  in  three 
general  areas:  First,  the  analysis  of  in- 
flation; second,  the  analysis  of  economic 
growth,  particularly  in  the  short -run: 
and  third,  the  effectiveness  of  various 
policies  in  promoting  stable  prices  in 
economic  growth. 

The  study  found  that  the  simple  views 
which  had  been  used  to  characterize 
the   relationships   between   growth   and 


prices  were  quite  Inadequate,  and  did 
not  provide  a  reasonable  scientific  basis 
for  the  design  of  possible  policies — "Staff 
Report  on  Employment,  Growth,  and 
Price  Levels."  page  XXI  and  foUowmg. 
In  particular,  tiie  study  rejected  tlxiee 
Views: 

The  first  is  the  simple  notion  that  a 
vigorous  anti-inflation  campaign,  in  the 
form  of  very  titht  money  and  stringent 
budgets  would  automatically  prom.ote 
economic  growth  This  theory  assumes 
that  all  inflation  is  due  to  a  general  ex- 
cess of  demand  over  supply:  tliat  is, 
too  much  money  chasing  too  few 
goods.  Uiat  prices  and  wages  are  very 
flexible,  so  that  any  restriction  of  de- 
mand anywhere  wiil  affect  prices  gen- 
erally, and  that  resources  move  freely 
and  quickly  from  industries  and  regions 
wliere  they  are  in  excess  to  industries 
where  they  are  in  shortage.  In  fact,  the 
economy  has  many  rigidities,  and  iinle.ss 
fi.scal  and  monetar>-  policies  de&igi:ied  to 
keep  demand  in  check  have  a  direct  im- 
pact on  the  prices  which  are  rising,  only 
a  high  level  of  unemployment  and  of  idle 
capacity  will  lead  to  stable  prices.  Thus, 
present  policies  have  in  fact  left  us  with 
the  dilemma  of  either  having  high  em- 
plo.vTnent  and  grov^ah.  at  the  cost  of  in- 
f.ation,  or  having  stable  prices  with  un- 
employment and  slow  growth. 

Second.  Tlie  study  rejected  the  theory 
that  the  promotion  of  economic  growth 
would  halt  inflation.  This  theory  argues 
Uiat  rising  output  leads  to  increasing 
productivity,  and  that  the  rate  of  in- 
crease of  wages  IS  constar.t.  Therefore, 
It  is  argued  tl;at  the  increase  m  output 
drives  dowTi  unit  latx>r  costs.  The  study 
rejected  tins  theory-  because  it  was  found 
that  tlie  rate  of  wage  increase  would  also 
b(^  greater  if  output  rose  more  and  tliat 
policies  designed  to  stimulate  outptit 
would  have  some  of  their  effect  on  in- 
dustries in  which  demand  was  outrun- 
nuig  supply.  Thus,  the  study  rejected 
tins  easy  route,  just  as  it  did  the  fi.'-st. 

Tlurd.  The  study  rejected  the  view 
that  inflation  is  wholly  caused  by  mo- 
nopoly power,  and  that  all  that  was  re- 
quired to  pet  stable  prices  was  to  attack 
concentrations  of  monopoly  power.  It 
w  as  found  that  monopoly  did  play  a  role 
in  inf.ation.  but  that  it  was  far  from  tlie 
whole  sto:'\\ 

The.se  three  theories,  which  had  domi- 
nated the  stage  of  the  discussions  prior 
to  the  study,  all  have  m  common  a  sim- 
plicity, and  verv-  simple  policy  implica- 
tions. None  of  them  suggests  that  the 
clioices  ahead  of  us  are  difficult  and 
that  only  the  highest  degree  of  wisdom 
and  ingenuity  will  give  us  economic 
policies  tliat  will  reconcile  adequate 
growth  and  stable  prices.  The  study, 
vk  :ih  the  limitations  of  time,  of  resources. 
and  of  ilie  inevitable  imperfections  of  our 
knowledge  about  the  economic  system, 
offers  no  simple  guaranteed  recipes.  But 
through  its  anal.vses  of  the  workmes  of 
the  economy,  particularly  the  processes 
of  inflation  and  growth,  and  through 
tlie  many  policies  which  are  either  rec- 
ommended or  suggested  lor  further 
study,  11  has  moved  the  level  of  debate 
on  to  more  realistic  ground  and  improved 
our  chances  for  achieving  a  .satisfactory 
level  of  performance  for  the  American 
economy. 
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The  Inflations  of  1945-48  and  1950-51 
have  been  generally  understood  and  were 
clearly  due  to  war  and  Its  aftermath. 
The  large  stocks  of  liquid  assets  at  the 
end  of  World  War  n  and  the  backlogs 
of  demands  of  consiuner  durables  and 
housing  led  to  general  excess  demands 
which  drove  up  prices.  Prom  1951  to 
1955,  prices  were  quite  relatively  stable 
but  in  the  subsequent  years  the  economy 
experienced  creeping  inflation.  Since 
economic  growth  was  relatively  slow,  un- 
emplo3mient,  even  in  good  times,  was  in 
excess  of  4  percent.  These  price  in- 
creases were  both  puzzling  and  alarm- 
ing, and  led  some  observers  to  the  belief 
that  some  creeping  inflation  was  in- 
evitable. The  study  analyzed  this  infla- 
tion In  detail  and  reached  the  following 
major  conclusions: 

First.  The  inflation  was  very  concen- 
trated in  relatively  few  sectors — see 
study  papers  No.  1,  "Recent  Inflation  in 
the  United  States,"  by  Charles  L. 
Schultze;  No.  2,  "Steel  and  the  Postwar 
Inflation,"  by  Otto  Eckstein  and  Gary 
Promm:  No.  3.  "An  Analysis  of  the  Infla- 
tion in  Machinery  Prices,"  by  Thomas  A. 
Wilson;  No.  5.  "Trends  in  the  Supply 
and  Demand  of  Medical  Care,"  by  Mark- 
ley  Roberts;  No.  17,  "Prices  and  Costs  in 
Manufacturing  Industries."  by  Charles 
L.  Shiiltze  and  Joseph  L.  Tryon;  and 
No.  21,  "Postwar  Inflation."  by  Harold 
M.  Levinson;  and  "Staff  Report  on  Em- 
ployment. Growth,  and  Price  Levels," 
chapter  5. 

In  many  industries,  prices  were  stable. 
The  exceptions,  which  accounted  for 
most  of  the  Increases  in  the  price  in- 
dexes, were  steel,  machinery,  commercial 
construction  and  services,  including  the 
cost  of  government. 

Second.  To  a  large  extent,  these  price 
Increases  were  a  bjrproduct  of  the  in- 
stability of  output  in  this  period— ^see 
study  paper  No.  3,  "Analysis  of  the  In- 
flation In  Machinery  Prices,"  by  Thomas 
A.  Wilson.  The  climb  in  machinery 
prices  occurred  when  orders  for  the  in- 
dustries' product  ran  far  in  excess  of 
production  during  the  capital  goods 
boom  of  1955-57.  Similarly,  the  increase 
in  costs  of  commercial  construction  took 
place  as  a  result  of  the  capital  goods 
boom. 

The  pattern  of  wage  Increases,  which 
helped  to  drive  up  unit  labor  costs  over 
several  years,  was  determined  by  the  key 
wage  bargains  in  autos  and  steel  In  1955 
and  early  1956.  These  long-term  con- 
tracts were  signed  on  the  basis  of  the 
very  rapid  and  large  rise  of  corporation 
proflts  in  1955,  which  were  caused  by  the 
rapid  recovery  from  the  recession,  facili- 
tated by  a  rapid  expansion  of  consumer 
credi'. 

Third.  The  exercise  of  market  power 
also  contributed  to  the  inflation  of  recent 
years — for  a  discussion  of  the  effect  of 
market  power  on  the  rate  of  growth  and 
the  need  for  competition,  see  hear- 
ings, part  7.  "The  Effect  of  Monopolistic 
and  Quasi-Monopolistic  Practices  Upon 
Prices.  Proflts,  Production,  and  Employ- 
ment." testimony  of  Hines,  Mart:n  pa^e 
2001;  Bicks.  page  2100:  Markham.  pace 
2120;  and  IXiesenberry.  paces  2324- 
2328.     A  detailed  analy.sis  of  price  and 


behavior  In  the  steel  Industry  revealed 
that  prices  and  wages  in  this  Industry 
rose  far  more  than  in  other  industries, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  demand  for 
steel  products  was  not  particularly  fa- 
vorable. Steel  is  a  particularly  impor- 
tant commodity  because  it  enters  as  a 
cost  Into  many  other  products.  Had 
steel  prices  behaved  like  other  industrial 
prices,  the  finished  goods  prices  of 
wholesalers  would  have  ri.sen  by  one- 
third  less  for  1953  to  1958  This  ex- 
traordinary behavior  must  in  part  be 
attributed  to  the  market  power  pos- 
sessed jointly  by  management  and  labor 
in  the  steel  industry 

Fourth.  Among  consumer  prices,  serv- 
ices played  much  the  largest  role — see 
study  paper  No  2.  'Steel  and  the  Post- 
war Inflation."  by  Otto  Eckstein  and 
Gai-y  Promm.  The  cost  of  medical  care — 
particularly  the  hospital  care  compo- 
nent— has  risen  enormously  because  of 
shortages  of  personnel  and  of  hospital 
facilities  in  the  face  of  a  rapidly  rising 
demand  as.sociated  with  higher  incomes 
and  with  increased  coverage  of  medical 
insurance  Tl.e  prices  of  services  using 
unskilled  labor  have  risen  even  though 
the  wages  of  unskilled  workers  have  gen- 
erally risen  le.ss  than  the  average  This 
is  because  productivity  has  risen  .so  much 
less  than  elsewhere 

These  last  three  factors  account  for 
most  of  the  inflation  since  1955. 

ANALYSIS   or  ECONOMIC    GROWTH    IN    THE    SHORT 
RUN 

The  study  investigated  In  some  detail 
the  causes  for  the  low  growth  rate  of 
output  of  the  last  6  years.  Growth  ha.s 
been  at  a  rate  of  2 '2  percent  or  le.ss,  a 
rate  well  below  our  long-run  average, 
and  far  below  the  potential  growth  of 
which  the  economy  is  capable  These 
were  the  reasons  that  were  found  for 
this  slowdown — see  study  paper  No  15. 
"Proflts.  Proflt  Markups,  and  Produc- 
tivity; An  Examination  of  Corporate  Be- 
havior Since  1947."  by  Edwin  K'lh.  and 
"Staff  Report  on  Employment.  Growth, 
and  Price  Levels."  chapter  3  : 

First.  At  the  end  of  the  Korean  war, 
the  demand  for  goods  and  services  of 
Goveniment  fell  and  provided  the  happy 
opportunity  for  the  expansion  of  output 
for  public  and  private  civil  purposes. 
However,  the  total  demand  for  goods 
and  services  was  not  allowed  to  grow  at 
a  rate  equal  to  the  growth  of  supply  of 
the  economy.  The  blame  for  this  in- 
adequate growth  of  demand  cannot  be 
placed  solely  on  monetary  policy  or  on 
fiscal  policy.  It  is  the  total  result  of 
economic  policies  which  must  be  judged, 
and  the  evidence  clearly  points  to  the 
fact  that  capacity  increased  substan- 
tially more  than  output. 

Second.  Growth  was  also  retarded  by 
the  two  recessions,  which  accounted  for 
more  than  one-third  of  the  period  of 
slow  growth.  A  dynamic  economy  can- 
not be  expected  to  grow  without  fluctu- 
ation, but  the  instability  of  recent  years 
was  in  part  unnecessary  and  the  fault 
of  economic  policy.  In  each  instance, 
as  in  the  recession  of  1949,  sudden 
changes  in  the  orders  of  the  Federal 
Government,  particularly  for  defense, 
played  an  Important  contributory  role 
to  the  downturns.    Further,  in  the  case 


of  the  recession  of  1958.  the  failure  of 
demand  to  grow  in  line  with  capacity 
hastened  the  end  of  the  capital  goods 
boom  and  intensifled  the  dcclme  of  fixed 
investment. 

Third.  The  output  of  goods-producing 
Industries  of  the  economy  increased  at  a 
very  low  rate  At  the  .same  time,  the  out- 
put of  services  rose  more.  The  entire  in- 
crease of  the  labor  force  since  1953  was 
absorbed  by  the  service  industries  and  by 
Government,  most  nf  it  in  the  low-wage, 
low-productivity  portions  of  the  service 
industries. 

Tu  some  extent,  this  .shift  to  services 
was  inevitable  The  decline  in  Govern- 
ment defense  purchases  was  particularly 
concentrated  in  goods-producing  Indus- 
tries. Also,  with  the  backlogs  of  demand 
for  consumer  durables  disappearing, 
households  inevitably  shifted  .some  of 
their  expenditures  to  services  The  rising 
fraction  of  the  population  w  hlch  is  either 
of  school  age  or  over  65  also  reinforces 
this  trend. 

However,  the  failure  of  purchasing 
power  to  grow  played  a  crucial  role  In 
thLs  development  The  demand  for  du- 
rable goods  is  heavily  dependent  on  the 
Increase  in  per  capita  purchasing  power. 
In  recent  years,  real  purchasing  power 
has  risen  very  slowly,  cutting  into  po- 
tential consumer  purchases  of  goods. 
Goverimient  demands  for  goods  were 
kept  in  check  by  tight  budgeting  policies. 
Investment  demands  for  goods  were  kept 
down  by  monetary  policies  that  limited 
residential  construction  and  by  the  total 
economic  policy  which  made  the  capital 
goods  boom  of  1956-57  come  to  p  prema- 
ture end.  If  the  economy  is  to  grow  at 
a  rate  equal  to  its  potential,  we  must 
manage  our  economic  affairs  better. 

Fourth  The  productivity  of  some  In- 
dustries, particularly  manufacturing,  in- 
crea.sed  very  little,  especially  from  1955 
to  1957,  because  of  the  fiUlure  of  output 
to  grow. 

ANA1.T81B    or    ECONOMIC    GROWTH    IN    THE    LONG 

RtN 

In  the  second  and  third  set  of  hear- 
ings, the  committee  had  the  benefit  of 
surveys  of  the  factual  knowhxlge  on  this 
subject  from  several  of  the  most  out- 
standmg  authorities  in  this  field.  Fur- 
ther hearings,  particularly  about  policies 
for  long-run  growth,  were  held  as  part  of 
the  parts  7.  8,  and  9  of  the  hearings. 
Several  study  papers  were  also  devoted 
to  this  subject— see  study  papers  Nos.  13 
and  20  The  staff  reix)rt  integrated 
and  summarized  these  findings,  and  drew 
up  a  .set  of  recommendations  designed  to 
promote  a  long-run  rate  of  growth. 
These  findings  can  be  summarized  as 
follows— see  "Staff  Report  on  Emplov- 
ment.  Growth,  and  Price  I^^vels,"  XXHL 

First.  No  economy  can  match  the  rec- 
ord of  growth  of  the  American  economy 
over  the  past  120  years. 

Second.  More  than  half  of  the  his- 
torical growth  is  accounted  for  by  im- 
provements in  the  quality  of  our  labor 
force  and  by  technological  progress,  with 
only  the  remainder  due  to  the  increase  in 
sheer  quantity  of  labor  and  capital. 

Third.  The  abundance  of  our  natural 
resources  which  has  been  a  great  .stimu- 
lant  to   our  past   growth,   promises   to 
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remain  adequate  In  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. There  will  be  some  special  re- 
source problems,  but  the  general  outlook 
is  favorable. 

Fourth.  Throughout  our  history,  eco- 
nomic growth  has  been  interrupted  by 
recessions.  In  these  periods,  it  was  de- 
mand ra:her  th.an  supply  of  goods  and 
services  which  determined  output. 

The  following  ix)licies  are  rorc>m- 
mrnded  to  raise  our  long-term  rate  of 
growth — .see  staff  report,  page  55.  For 
tesLimon;.'  on  the  contribution  of  educa- 
tion to  Icng-term  growth,  see  "Hearings 
on  Employment.  Growth,  and  Price 
Levels,"  i)art  9A,  testimony  of  Witnesses 
Musgrav(?.  Baumol.  Gordon,  and  Heller; 
and  p>art  7.  testimony  of  Witness  Power. 

First.  To  assure  continued  improve- 
mi  nt  m  the  quality  of  our  labor  force. 
a  program  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
IS  propo.siKl. 

Second.  The  Federal  Government 
should  do  wliatcvcr  it  can  to  encourage 
the  acquisition  of  skills  through  vaiious 
apprenticeship  prop  rams. 

Third.  The  process  of  technological 
change.  ;in  important  factor  m  rising 
productivity,  must  be  facilitated — 
"Hearings  on  Employment.  Growth,  and 
Pnce  LeveLs."  part  8,  .see  Witnesses  Dun- 
lop,  page?  2471-2;  Anderson,  part  6.  pape 
2163:  Stieber.  part  8.  pat:es  2606-7. 
Those  in-'titutioiis  of  collective  bar^'am- 
ing  which  fa,cilitate  the  introduction  of 
new  techniques  must  be  strengthened. 
National  pro<:iuctivity  centers,  designed 
to  raise  productivity  in  the  low-wage, 
low-product ivity  indastries  should  be 
set  up.  Tlie  unemployment  insurance 
system  .should  make  particular  provision 
for  workers  laid  off  by  technolocical 
change — :,ee  staff  report,  pages  57-59; 
"Hearing.'!  on  Employment.  Growth,  and 
Pnce  Le'^els,"  especially  testimony  of 
Witnf^fwef  Taylor,  Stiebc-r,  Dunlop, 
Chamber.aln.  part  8. 

Fourth  Sjjecial  programs  to  rehabil- 
itate depii*».sed  areas  must  be  mstituted 
both  as  a  matter  of  justice  and  to  assure 
the  utiliztition  of  the  labor  and  resources 
of  these  areas — see  "Hearings  on  Em- 
ploNTnent  Growth,  and  Price  Levels." 
testimony  of  Witnesses  Eccles.  page  201 ; 
Gordon.  ])age  2963:  Stieber,  page  2611: 
Chamber.aln.  pages  2704-7;  Taft  and 
Schuitz.  rage  2711. 

F^fth  I'^ederal  support  of  .scientific  re- 
search. wliK  h  amounts  to  more  than  half 
of  all  the  funds  now  being  used,  must  be 
contmued.  even  in  the  unlikely  event 
that  military  needs  for  research  dimin- 
ish— see  stall  report,  pages  60-62,  testi- 
mony of  Hamberg.  part  7. 

Si.xth.  The  competitive  structure  of 
the  economy  must  continue  to  be 
strengthened — see  hearings,  part  7,  "The 
Effect  of  Monoix)li.stlc  and  Qua.si-Mo- 
noix)listic  Practices  Uix)n  Prices.  Profits, 
Production,  and  Employment."  and  staff 
report,  chapter  9.  A  strengthened  na- 
tional program  for  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  and  other  mea-^ures 
will  improve  the  functioning  of  our 
product  and  our  labor  markets. 

Seventh.  Monetary  and  fiscal  policies 
which  help  to  determine  the  level  of  de- 
mand in  the  economy  must  be  managed 
in  such  a  way  that  purchasing  power 
grows  in  line  with  the  economy's  capa- 
bility to  supply  increasing  quantities  of 


output — Smithies,  part  7,  "Hearings  on 
Employment,  Growth,  and  Price  Levels," 
and  .study  paper  No.  1,  "Recent  Inflation 
In   the   United   States."   by   Charles  L. 

Schultze. 

nsCAL    POLICT 

Besides  hearing  the  \'iews  of  at  least  a 
dozen  witnesses  on  problems  of  fiscal 
policy,  the  staff  made  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  historical  performance  of  fiscal 
policy  since  World  War  II.  The  staff 
.study  concluded  that  while  some  of  the 
hopes  held  out  for  fiscal  policy  at  the 
end  of  World  War  n  were  realized,  others 
were  not.  The  automatic  stabilizers 
which  dampened  the  effects  of  reces- 
sion were  effective.  They  reduced  the 
decline  in  consumer  purchasing  priwer 
to  les6  than  one -half  the  declmes  m  out- 
put, but  they  provided  no  impetus  to  re- 
covery by  themselves.  Discretionary 
fiscal  ix)licy.  on  the  other  hand,  has  in 
fact  been  very  little  used.  Discretionary 
changes  in  taxes,  which  are  the  most 
powerful  single  antirecession  and  anti- 
inflation  policy,  have  been  used  only 
once  in  the  entire  postwar  period,  the 
increase  in  tax  rates  during  the  Korean 
war.  At  other  times,  tax  changes  en- 
acted for  other  reasons  have  proved 
helpful,  but  it  was  luck  rather  than 
policy  design  to  which  the  credit  must  be 
given.  Variations  in  public  e.xpendi- 
tures,  which  have  been  u.sed  in  recession 
have  generally  had  a  rather  slow  impact, 
too  slow  to  make  them  a  reliable  stabil- 
izer— see  "Staff  Reix)rt,  Minority  and 
Other  Views,"  page  20. 

The  single  most  important  new  find- 
ing of  the  .study  in  the  area  of  fiscal  c>ol- 
icy  is  the  destabilizing  effect  of  sudden 
changes  in  defense  orders — see  staff  re- 
port, chapter  8.  page  2123.  In  each  of 
the  three  postwar  recessions,  a  sudden 
decline  in  defense  orders  helped  to  trig- 
ger recession.  In  the  recession  of  1954, 
It  was  the  pnmary  cause  These  changes 
in  defense  orders  have  partly  been  car- 
ri»xl  out  for  economic  reasons  and  to 
that  extent  were  clearly  a  ca.se  of  per- 
verse ix)licy.  The  study  does  not  sug- 
gest that  defense  orders  should  be  man- 
aged in  a  countercyclical  way.  We 
should  procure  what  ls  necessary  for  our 
national  security  but  when  defense  or- 
ders are  either  suddenly  cut  or  increased, 
other  offsetting  actions  must  be  taken. 
The  Defense  Department  is  too  imix-r- 
tant  a  customer  of  the  economy  for  the 
GoNernment  to  ignore  its  effect  on  the 
level  of  activity.  The  committee  rec- 
ommends that  extensive  statistical  work 
be  undertaken  to  put  ourselves  In  a  posi- 
tion to  evaluate  economic  effects  of  de- 
fense spending  and  to  take  appropriate 
policy  actions.  Tliese  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations are  particularly  of  sig- 
nificance now  that  at  least  some  .slmht 
po.ssibility  of  disarmament  has  appeared. 
The  economy  does  not  need  the  stimulus 
of  military  spending  for  prosperity,  but 
the  transition  must  be  managed  skill- 
fully. If  we  do  not  do  better  than  we 
have  done  in  the  last  12  years,  we  .shall 
needlessly  stumble  into  recession  should 
disarmament  come. 

The  use  of  fiscal  policy  to  contain  de- 
mand in  periods  of  prosperity  has  de- 
clined over  the  postwar  period — see 
hearings,  part  9A,  tCi>timoEy  of  Helier, 


p>apes  2994-2996.  The  surpluses  have  be- 
come smaller,  forcing  greater  reliance 
on  monetary  policy.  The  failure  of  fis- 
cal ix>licy  to  play  a  larger  role  in  pood 
times  has  been  a  contributing  factor  to 
the  weakne.ss  in  the  performance  of  the 
economy,  the  relatively  slow  growth 
coinciding  with  rising  prices.  The  de- 
cline In  budget  surpluses  was  partly 
caused  by  the  deterioration  of  our  budg- 
eting standards.  While  budget  balanc- 
ing was  made  the  central  tenet  of  fiscal 
policy  in  good  times,  the  budget  itself 
contained  le.ss  and  less  of  the  total  Gov- 
ernment expenditures,  as  the  use  of  trust 
funds,  sales  of  assets  and  other  devices 
were  used  to  achieve  the  semblance  of 
budget  balances. 

The  following  policies  are  recommend- 
ed with  reference  to  fiscal  policy: 

First.  The  study  recommends  that 
greater  reliance  be  plaeed  on  fiscal  pohcy 
in  the  future — see  "Hearings  on  Employ- 
ment, Growth,  and  Pnce  Levels."  tes- 
timony of  Heller,  9A,  pares  2995  and 
following  pages:  Martin,  60,  paees 
1763-1764:  Anderson.  60.  pages  1719- 
177C* — that  is.  that  bigger  surpluses  be 
run  in  pood  times,  and  that  prompt  but 
clearly  temporary  tax  changes  be  en- 
acted when  the  signs  of  recession  become 
clear. 

Sfxrond.  Greater  reliance  on  fiscal  pol- 
icy will  require  that  our  Federal  tax 
structure  be  improved.  The  study  relied 
on  the  comprehensive  investigation  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  pol- 
icy recommendations  to  reform  the  Fed- 
eral tax  structure.  I  cannot  stress  too 
much  the  importance  of  painstaking  and 
objective  analysis  of  the  valuable  data 
accumulated  by  this  committee. 

IIONETART  POLICT  AND  DEBT  MANAGEMENT 

T.ie  committee  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  the  problems  of  monetary  policy 
and  debt  management.  Witnesses  in- 
cluded the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  as  well  as  leading  executives  of 
the  uisurance  and  banking  industriefi» 
and  dealers  in  Government  securities. 
In  addition,  a  number  of  academic  ex- 
perts dealt  with  these  problems.  The 
staff  report  contains  an  analysis  both 
of  the  historical  record  of  monetary 
policy  as  well  as  of  its  impact  on  various 
parts  of  the  economy. 

The  major  conclusions  of  the  study 
are  these : 

A.    MONETABT    POUCT 

Pirst.  Increasing  reliance  has  been 
placed  on  monetary  policy,  especially 
since  1953.  The  progressively  tighter 
money  has  raised  interest  rates  to  the 
highest  level  in  25  years — see  staff  re- 
port, chapter  9,  i>age  341;  "Minority  and 
Other  Views,  "  page  30. 

Second  The  Federal  Reserve  System 
has  relied  almost  exclusively  on  general 
credit  controls,  primarily  on  changes  in 
commercial  bank  reserves  by  means  of 
oF>en  market  operations  in  short-term 
Treasury  securiiies.  and  by  means  of 
chaiiges   in   reserve   requirements. 

Third.  The  effect  of  monetary  policy 
on  total  demand  occurs  only  after  con- 
siderable passage  of  time.  In  the  boom 
of  1955-57.  monetary  pohcy  was  tight- 
ened too  late  but  even  in  the  present 
boom  when  money  was  tightened  very 
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early  in  the  recovery,  the  effects  an 
spending  were  delayed.  Therefore. 
these  delays  which  are  inevitable  under 
present  techniques  severely  limit  the 
effectiveness  of  monetary  policy. 

Fourth.  The  impact  of  general  credit 
controls  on  the  economy  Is  in  fact  highly 
selective — see  testimony  of  Witnesses 
Smithies  and  Schultze.  part  7.  "Hearings 
on  Elmplo3anent,  Growth,  and  Price 
Levels,"  Much  the  greatest  impact  falls 
in  residential  construction.  In  addi- 
tion, small  business  and  State  and  local 
governments  are  influenced.  Invest- 
ment in  plant  equipment  and  in  inven- 
tories by  large  firms  and  consumer  credit 
apF>ear  to  be  relatively  immune. 

Fifth.  Monetary  policy  had  only  a  lim- 
ited effect  in  containing  the  inflation 
of  recent  years — see  "Hearings  on  Em- 
ployment, Growth,  and  Price  Levels." 
pages  2163.  2166.  2193.  2219.  2439-2240. 
part  7.  The  effect  of  monetary  policy 
in  the  capital-goods  boom  was  small. 
It  has  little  or  no  influence  on  thn  rise 
in  service  prices,  nor  does  it  operate  di- 
rectly on  the  concentrations  of  market 
power  which  added  to  the  inflation. 
Had  monetary  policy  been  much  looser. 
no  doubt  the  inflation  would  have  been 
worse.  A  higher  level  of  total  money  in- 
come would  have  meant  a  slightly  great- 
er rise  in  service  prices  and  perhaps  even 
in  the  price  and  wage  rises  of  concen- 
trated industries.  But  the  very  heavy 
reliance  on  monetary  policy  meant  that 
the  anti-inflation  campaign  could  not 
hope  to  succeed  in  stabilizing  prices.  At 
the  same  time,  the  attempt  to  reduce  de- 
mand and  fight  inflation  by  monetary 
policy  alone  did  have  serious  adverse 
effects  on  the  economic  growth  of  the 
country. 

To  make  monetary  policy  more  effec- 
tive, the  study  concluded  that  standby 
consumer  credit  regulation  be  added  to 
the  arsenal  of  the  consumer  credit  of 
the  monetary  authorities  and  that  seri- 
ous Investigation  be  made  to  see  what 
can  be  done  to  smooth  the  'iolent  fluctu- 
ations in  plant  and  equipment  expendi- 
tures. In  addition,  the  study  recom- 
mended that  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
assume  responsibility  for  all  sectors  of 
the  credit  market,  both  short  and  long 
term,  and  that  it  abandon  its  doctrinaire 
policy  of  confining  its  operations  gener- 
ally to  open  market  purchases  and  sales 
of  short-term  Treasury  securities — see 
staff  report,  chapter  9.  pages  394-408; 
also  hearings,  part  7.  payes  2220-2221. 
and  2439;  part  9A,  pages  2766,  2962.  and 
2998;  and  part  9B,  pages  3070  and  3109- 
3110. 

B     DEBT    MANAGEMENT 

First.  The  potential  contribution  of 
debt  management  to  stabilization  policy 
is  relatively  small — staff  report,  chapter 
9,  especially  pages  424-428.  See  also 
forthcoming  study  paper  No.  19,  "Debt 
Management  in  the  United  States,"  by 
Warren  L.  Smith.  Since  debt  manage- 
ment only  affects  the  maturity  structure 
of  the  public  held  debt,  the  total  size  of 
the  debt  being  determined  by  fiscal  pol- 
icy. Its  economic  effects  depend  wholly 
upon  the  change  of  the  liquidity  p>osition 
of  the  economy.  There  is  no  scientific 
evidence  that  these  effects  are  substan- 
tial. Nevertheless,  It  is  important  that 
the  debt  be  managed  consistent  with  eco- 


nomic objectives  and  in  a  way  which 
does  not  interfere  with  other  polici'-s 
In  practical  terms,  this  means  today 
that  the  Treasury  should  seek  to  length- 
en the  debt,  primarily  to  increase  the  e:- 
fectiveness  of  monetary  policy.  It  should 
lengthen  the  debt  at  minimum  interest 
costs  in  order  to  keep  the  budget  cost  to 
the  taxpayer  as  low  as  pas.sible  The 
study  concluded  that  it  was  not  feasible 
to  run  a  countercyclical  debt  manage- 
ment policy,  but  rather  that  under  pres- 
ent circumstances  the  Treasury  should 
seek  to  sell  lung-term  securities  when- 
ever the  opportunity  presents  it.self,  con- 
sistent with  stabilization  objectives,  and 
at  reasonable  interest  costs. 

AMERICAS  FOREK.N   ECONOMlr  POSITTON 

The  committee  held  extensive  hearings 
on  our  foreign  economic  position  la-st 
June — "Hearings  on  Employment. 
Growth,  and  Price  Levels,"  part  5.  "In- 
ternational Influences  on  the  American 
Economy."  The.se  hearings  were  the  oc- 
casion for  leading  experts  in  interna- 
tional economics  to  marshal  their  views 
on  the  changed  position  of  the  United 
States  in  the  world  economy.  In  addi- 
tion, an  extensive  study  paper — see 
forthcoming  study  paper  No.  16,  "Inter- 
national Efftxrts  of  US.  Economic  Pol- 
icy," by  Edward  M  Bernstein — and  in- 
ternal staff  work — see  staff  report,  espe- 
cially chapter  11,  "U.S.  Position  in  the 
World  Economy" — was  devoted  to  this 
problem.    The  study  concluded: 

First.  The  United  States  does  have  to 
consider  its  balance  of  payments  more 
seriously  than  it  has  in  the  past,  but  no 
emergency  measures  are  required  which 
would  go  counter  to  our  long-run  foreign 
F>olicy. 

Second  The  deterioration  in  our  bal- 
ance payments  position  is  not  due  to  the 
general  increases  in  our  price  levels. 
which  rose  less  than  thase  of  most  other 
countries.  The  exports  of  some  specific 
commodities,  however,  such  as  steel  and 
autos,  did  sviffer  from  higher  prices. 

Third.  The  steps  which  should  be 
taken  now  include: 

I  a'  Encouragement  of  greater  par- 
ticipation by  Western  Europe  in  pro- 
grams of  mutual  .security  and  develop- 
ment aid.  in  line  with  their  much  im- 
proved economic  welfare. 

'b'  Strengthening  of  the  Interna- 
tional institutions  to  improve  the  world 
system  of  liquidity. 

<c'  Di.scriminations  against  other  im- 
ports, particularly  in  the  form  of  quotas 
should  be  removed  at  a  rapid  rate. 

To  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  em- 
phasize that  if  we  but  take  off  the  blind- 
ers of  long-held  pet  theories  and  prej- 
udices, and  make  full  and  intelligent 
use  of  the  data  and  findings  of  this  study, 
we  shall  find  new  and  u.seful  tools  to  help 
us  achieve  the  threefold  objective  of  rea- 
sonable growth,  full  employment,  and 
price  stabihty.  The  answer  lies  not  in 
simplicity  but  in  complexity,  not  in 
rigidity  but  in  a  variety  of  flexible  poli- 
cies; not  in  dogma  but  in  workable  solu- 
tions for  specific  problems. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  COFF'IN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AVERY.  The  gentleman  from 
Maine   has  made   a  most  eloquent  re- 


cital, may  I  say.  of  the  recommenda- 
tions and  the  conclusions  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  and.  of  course, 
those  recommendations  were  so  volumi- 
nous It  would  be  virtually  impossible  for 
anyone  just  exposed  to  them  for  the 
first  time  on  the  floor  this  afternoon  to 
completely  digest  them.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  could  turn  it  around  and  tell 
us  just  what  would  remain  of  our  free 
economy  if  the  Congress  were  to  adopt 
all  of  those  recommendations.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  we  were  to  accept  all  of  the 
recommendations  presented  by  the  com- 
mittee we  would  have  no  flexibility  left 
in  our  economy  at  all.  Our  free  economy 
as  we  have  known  it  for  a  hundred 
years  would  completely  disappear  It 
would  be  managed  from  tiie  miual  con- 
cept down  to  the  very  end. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  If  that  were  the  fact  I 
would  share  the  gentleman's  concern. 
but  my  whole  theme  has  been  to  .show 
how  this  report  discarded  many  of  the 
theories  that  have  .shackled  both  parties 
in  the  past  I  think  when  the  gentleman 
has  a  chance  to  study  the  staff  report 
and  the  committee  report  he  will  find 
that  m  many  aieas  there  are  recom- 
mendations for  fewer  controLs  than 
hitherto  have  been  recommended  For 
example,  m  the  field  of  taxation  and  fis- 
cal policy  we  recommend  things  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  would  agree  with. 
We  recommended  that  in  the  field  of 
antimonopoly  a  great  deal  more  needs 
to  be  done. 

Let  me  test  the  gentleman.  We  say 
that  we  should  revise  the  U.S.  Unem- 
ployment Service.  This  involves,  we  will 
say,  more  money  for  a  Federal  agency, 
but  the  effect  of  this  Is  not  to  impo.se 
rigidity  or  mdirection  on  the  economy; 
the  effect  is  to  make  available  to  the  tax- 
payer, the  laborer  in  New  Jersey  or  New 
England,  information  that  there  Ls  an 
opportunity  for  employment  in  Arizona 
or  California;  and  thus,  in  effect,  make 
possible  the  basic  posture  of  a  morr  flex- 
ible economy  than  we  have  ever  had. 

Mr.  AVERY  The  gentleman  has 
picked  out  probably  the  one  a.spect  of  his 
whole  presentation  as  far  as  unemploy- 
ment IS  concerned,  that  I  might  agree 
with.  If  I  understood  the  gentleman 
correctly  he  selected  a  number  of  .sepa- 
rate categories  and  he  made  an  observa- 
tion to  this  effect,  that  in  order  to  have 
a  lesser  impact  on  our  total  emplovment 
if  the  budgetary  item  for  the  Defense 
Establishment  were  suddenly  cut  off  that 
they  should  have  another  Federal  pro- 
gram instantly  available  so  it  could  ab- 
sorb those  items.  So  that  the  impact 
would  be  less  on  our  economy.  If  that 
is  not  more  of  a  managed  economy  I 
would  not  know  how  to  describe  It. 

Mr.  COFFIN  The  gentleman  should 
have  in  mind  the  type  of  thing  I  mean. 
This  is  one  of  the  big  findings  of  the 
study;  that  is.  the  tremendous  impact  of 
a  sudden  cutting  off  of  defense  orders, 
the  economic  problems  we  face  when 
defense  orders  are  terminated  very 
quickly.  We  say  that  when  the  need 
passes,  they  .should  be  terminated.  We 
do  not  make  the  proposal  that  we  should 
continue  to  buy  because  it  will  keep  up 
emplo>Tnent.  We  say  we  are  left  with 
excess  productive  capacity,  with  a  lot  of 
supply  potential,  and  in  order  to  prevent 
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the  cutting  off  of  defense  orders  from 
having  an  adverse  effect  on  our  econ- 
omy, we  .should  take  other  measures. 
What  other  measures?  I  am  not  refer- 
ring to  make-work  proposals,  I  am  not 
referring  to  leaf-raking  or  unnecessary 
projects  But  at  that  juncture  in  our 
economy  it  might  be  well  for  the  Con- 
press  and  the  administration  to  go  along 
with  tax  cuus  Why^  To  stimulate  the 
demand  for  the  capacity  that  is  released 
A  tax  cut  is  intervention,  yes,  but  it  is 
not  the  intervention  of  the  kind  the 
gentleman  mentions. 

In  other  words,  I  may  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  do  not  expect  him  to  con- 
cur with  ever\thing  in  here,  but  I  do 
think  there  are  many  things  we  can 
agree  on.  We  have  to  examine  the  facts 
and  the  specific  propo.sals.  I  think  we 
can  agree  on  the  fact  that  the  principle 
of  having  a  wide  ar.'^nal  of  weapons  that 
are  surgeon  s  .scaU)els  rather  than  sledge- 
hammers .sJiould  appeal  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  AVERY  When  the  gentleman 
refers  to  arsenal  of  weap>ons.  I  presume 
he  is  referring  to  the  economic  impetus. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr    COFFIN.     Yes 

Mr  AVERY  I  can  agree  with  that. 
The  gentleman  is  saying,  in  effect,  we 
should  increiise  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct. On  that  item  the  gentleman  and 
I  have  no  controversy 

Mr  COFFIN  I  think  the  gentleman 
would  agree  with  us  on  some  others  of 
these  proposals. 

Mr  AVERY  I  will  be  very  interested 
in  making  a  personal  study  of  the 
gentleman's  report. 

Mr  REHJSS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  COF?TN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wi.sconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  that  if  the  recommendations  of 
the  majority  in  the  reixirt  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  were  adopted  by 
this  countiT-  there  would  not  only  be 
greater  economic  freedom,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, by  the  Jetti.'^oning  of  the  restric- 
tive "bills  only"  iwlicy  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  .System  but  we  would  have  a  far 
greater  approach  to  maximum  employ- 
ment, maximum  growth,  maximum  pro- 
duction, and  maximum  purchasing 
power? 

Mr  COITFIN  This  certainly  is  my 
deep  hope,  that  this  does  lead  us  to 
greater  freedom  in  achieving  it.  I  think 
that  is  the  philosophy  of  us  on  the  ma- 
jority side  at  least.  I  believe  all  of  us 
are  more  .sophisticated,  and  we  should 
be  more  sophisticated,  this  study  having 
been  made,  than  we  have  ever  before 
been.  We  know  you  cannot  legislate  in- 
creased productivity  and  business  sta- 
bility and  full  employment.  You  have 
to  utilize  to  the  utmost  the  free  forces 
of  the  markets.  Sometimes  you  have  to 
create  conditions  within  winch  the  mar- 
ket can  operate  as  it  should  operate. 
Our  ultimate  objective  is  not  too  far  re- 
moved from  that  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  who  just  posed  his  questions  of 
mo.  It  is  my  feeling  that  the  gemus  of 
the  staff  .study  and  of  the  committee  re- 
port is  that  it  looks  toward  the  future 
to  these  three  goals,  realizing  you  can- 


not arrive  at  them  In  any  simple  way, 
realizing  you  have  to  have  an  atmos- 
phere of  freedom,  and  that  sometimes 
you  have  to  counteract  certain  anti- 
freedom  influences  in  order  to  create 
conditions  under  which  these  institu- 
tions will  operate  effectively. 

This  IS  a  long  way  of  saying  "Yes"  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr    OLIVER      Mr    Speaker,  will   the 
gentleman  yieW 

Mr.  COFFIN.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  OLIVER.  I  should  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  my  colleague 
for  the  very  exhaustive  report  which  he 
has  made  which  reflects  a  great  deal  of 
attention  and  consideration  on  his  part, 
as  he  always  displays  when  subjects  of 
major  interest  and  importance  are  at 
stake.  I  wonder  if.  generally  spetikmg. 
it  could  not  be  said  that  what  this  report 
does  is  to  outline  a  program  of  action 
when.  as.  and  if  it  is  indicated  that  there 
may  be  .^ome  deterioration  in  our  eco- 
nomic picture,  rather  than  waiting  until 
this  sag  has  occurred  and  then  proceed- 
ing on  the  theory  that  nature  should  take 
its  course.  In  other  words,  you  and 
your  associates  on  the  committee  are 
advocating,  as  I  see  it.  that  the  Congress 
should  make  plans  now  to  meet  any 
emergency  that  may  arise  either  sud- 
denly or  over  a  long  period  of  time,  to 
take  up  the  sag  in  our  economy  by  posi- 
tive action  through  programs,  that  will 
be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  welfare  of 
this  Nation'' 

Mr  COFFIN  I  would  agree  with  the 
gentleman  and  thank  him  for  his  sum- 
marizing part  of  our  objective.  I  would 
go  further,  however,  and  say  that  I  would 
strike  from  the  gentleman's  question 
'•when,  as,  and  if  a  sag  has  occurred  "  I 
think  we  are  deeply  concerned,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Boi.lingI 
outlined  in  his  remarks  earlier,  that  our 
present  rate  of  growth  in  the  world  in 
which  we  live  is  a  dangerous  condition 
and  an  umiecessary  condition,  so  we  say 
that  action  is  required.  We  know  that 
action  is  required  now  and  we  also  say 
in  the  event  of  sharp  booms  or  sharp 
rece.ssions  we  should  have  available  other 
irLstruments  to  u.'^e  at  those  times.  But, 
even  now  we  need  action. 

Mr.  OLIVER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  amendment  to  my  remarks,  and 
I  take  the  opportunity  again  to  commend 
him  for  the  very  scholarly  study  which 
he  and  his  associates  have  made  of  this 
problem.  I  certainly  want  to  identify 
my.self  with  what  he  has  said. 

Mr.  COFFIN.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 


basically  similar  to  that  just  passed  in 
the  other  body,  with  one  major  modifica- 
tion. Mr.  Udai.l's  bill  does  not  contain 
the  provisions  \vhich  the  other  body  has 
accepted  in  regard  to  primary  elections. 
My  colleague  has  indicated  that  his  be- 
lief, that  primary  elections  should  be 
covered,  has  not  wavered,  but  that  he 
hopes  his  bill  will  expedite  consideration 
of  this  issue  by  the  House. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  which  has  juris- 
diction over  election  law.  I  feel  that  it  is 
time — and  past  time — the  House  came 
to  grips  with  the  issues  po.sed  by  the  clean 
election  bills.  The  question  of  covering 
primaries  is,  of  course,  a  controversial 
one  Like  my  friend  from  Arizona  1  Mr. 
Udall!.  I  feei  that  primaries  ought  to  be 
covered.  Like  him,  I  recognize  that  this 
question  may  well  imj^ede  passage  of  this 
legislation  :n  the  House.  However.  I  have 
decided  to  mtroduce  a  bill  identical  to 
that  passed  yesterday  by  the  other  body. 
With  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Udall's 
bill,  and  my  own.  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  will  have  before  <tt  the 
question  of  "clean  elections"  in  all  its 
phases.  I  hope  that  the  committee  will 
now  turn  to  this  issue,  and  that  the  86th 
Congress  will  not  adjourn  without  hav- 
ing given  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  some  a.ssurance  that  the  election 
of  Federal  officials  will  be  conducted 
under  1960  ground  rules,  in  place  of  the 
1925  rules  now  in  force. 


CLE.AN  ELECTIONS 

Mr      JOHNSON     of     Colorado.     Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the    gentlewoman    from    Oregon     (Mrs. 
GkeenI  may  extend  her  remarks  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
earlier  today  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Udall  j.  introduced  a  clean  elections  bill, 


FULL  EMPLO'i'MENT,  A  4.5  PERCENT 
GROWTH  RATE.  ANTD  NO  INFLA- 
TION: HOW  TO  ACHIEVE  IT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  ;Mr.  Reussj  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  REUSS,  Mr.  Sjx'aker.  it  Is  a 
pleasure  to  follow  after  the  far-ranging 
panorama  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee report  given  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  i  Mr.  Polling  i ,  and  the 
delightful  mercy  killing  of  some  sacred 
cows  given  by  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Coffin]. 

I  should  like  to  address  myself  more 
briefly,  p>erhaps,  to  some  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
report.  I  think  the  totality  of  recom- 
mendations has  been  well  set  forth  in 
the  Record.  I  would  like  to  take  up 
some  of  the  recommendations  that  are 
likely  to  produce  a  clash  of  debate  in  the 
months  to  come. 

This  can  be  called  a  partisan  report, 
and  a  partisan  minority  view,  m  the 
sense  that  all  of  the  majority  Members 
in  both  bodies  concurred  in  the  major- 
ity opinion,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Senator  Ful- 
BRiGHTi ,  who  inserted  a  footnote  on  page 
61  disclosing  that  he  had  not  been  able 
to  take  part  in  the  report.  Similarly, 
all  of  the  minority  Members  in  both 
bodies  concurred  in  the  minority  report, 
so  members  of  the  press  and  the  public 
who  want  to  get  at  the  kernel  of  the 
economic  disagreement  between  the  two 
great  parties  of  this  country  can  get  at 
it  by  reading  the  report. 

I  am  going  to  suggest  that  there  are 
some  seven  major  recommendations  in 
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the  majority  portion  of  the  report  where 
there  Is  a  clearcut  dlfTerence  between 
the  majority  aod  the  minority. 

No.  1;  The  whole  notion  of  growth, 
the  idea  thiit  our  economy  can  and  must 
grow  at  a  rate  of  around  4.5  percent  a 
year,  and  that  the  goals  of  maximum 
employment,  ma-Timum  production,  max- 
imum growth,  and  maximum  dollar  sta- 
bility can  and  must  be  attained  at  the 
same  time.  On  page  16  of  the  report  it 
is  set  forth: 

Otjt  eoonocny  can  grow  at  a  rate  as  hlgti 
as  4.3  percent  per  year  witiiouX  changing  our 
econocaic  system  in  any  fundaxnentai   way. 

The  minority  report  does  not  really 
come  to  errips  with  this.  I  read  it  in 
vain  to  gather  any  notion  whether  the 
minority  believes  that  such  a  rate  of 
growth  as  4.5  percent  is  possible  or  de- 
sirable, and  I  searched  in  vain  for  any 
hint  on  how  to  attain  it. 

No.  2  concerns  the  great  priorities  of 
our  national  needs.  These  are  set  forth 
very  well  on  page  24  of  the  report,  and 
range  through  a  better  defense  program, 
an  inl^roved  foreign-aid  program.  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  medical  care,  hos- 
pitals and  medical  schools,  natural  re- 
source conservation,  and  area  redevelop- 
ment. 

No.  3  Is  that  fiscal  policy  should  be 
upgraded  and  monetary  policy  deempha- 
sized  in  our  national  economic  policy. 
This  should  be  done,  says  the  majority, 
very  largely  by  the  plugging  of  some 
of  the  more  outrageous  loopholes  in  the 
Federal  tax  structure.  On  pages  22  to 
24  of  the  report  are  set  forth  the  spe- 
cifics of  some  of  these  loopholes. 

It  is  recommended  that  there  be  pro- 
vision for  witliholding  on  interest  and 
dividend  payments;  tiiat  employee  ex- 
pense accounts  be  rigorously  limited; 
that  capital  gains  exemptions  be  re- 
stricted to  true  capital  gains;  that  the 
percentage  depletion  allowance  in  the 
extractive  industries  be  reduced;  that 
numerous  preferential  provisions  in  the 
estate  and  gift  tax  be  eliminated;  and 
so  on,  and  so  on. 

The  minority  report,  by  its  silence  on 
these,  seems  to  give  its  consent  to  the 
present  policy  of  the  administration  that 
these  loopholes  are  not  loopholes  at  all, 
but  instead  are  worthy  parts  of  the  tax 
structure. 

No.  4  concerns  monetary  policy.  Here 
the  Democrats,  surveying  the  record  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  last  year,  in  which 
the  money  supply  of  this  Nation  has  been 
increased  hardly  at  all,  not  even  ore  per- 
centage point — here  the  majoniy  says 
that  a  reasonable  rate  of  increase  over 
the  years  ought  to  be  on  the  order  of  3 
percent  a  year. 

And  indeed,  if  we  are  going  to  have  an 
Increase  in  gross  national  product  of  4  5 
percent  a  year,  it  should  at  least  take  an 
increase  of  3  percent  in  the  money  sup- 
ply to  keep  the  wheels  lubricated. 

Here,  again,  the  minority  takes  i.ssue 
with  the  mikjority  position. 

No.  5.  The  fifth  great  proposition  for- 
warded by  the  majority  report  has  to  do 
with  administered  prices.  The  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
laat  June  reported  out  favorably  thp 
Clark-Reuss     bill,    h.R.     6263.     under 


which  in  pace  setting,  concentrated  in- 
dustries such  as  steel  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  directed,  whenever  there  is 
in  the  offing  a  price  or  associated  wage 
increase  which  vould  seriously  threaten 
economic  stability,  to  convene  a  fact- 
finding board  to  study  the  matter,  and 
make  public  recommendations  regard- 
ing the  justification  and  desirability  of 
such  proposed  increases.  H.R.  6263  is 
now  pending  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  read,  on  page  53  and 
page  54  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee report,  that  this  voluntary  method 
of  addres.smg  the  public  interest  to  the 
administered -price  problem  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee's majority.  At  the  bottom  of  page 
53  it  is  stated; 

There  \&  a  need,  at  least  cm  a  standby 
basis,  for  a  fact-flndiiig  procedure  In  key 
price,  ar.d  a.ssoclated  wage,  Increases  which 
sorlously  threaten  economic  stablUy.  tn  be 
lnv'~ked  at  the  d'-Brrftlon  of  the  President, 
and  to  result  :n  the  Issuance  of  a  report  and 
recorrunendatiriLs  re^irding  the  Justification 
and  deslrabuty  of  such  proposed  increases. 

The  minority  report  takes  l.s5ue  with 
this.  Happily,  one  member  of  the  minor- 
itv,  Senator  Javits,  apparently  disa:;recs 
wit.h  his  minority  colleagiies.  because  in 
his  separate  opinion,  particularly  at 
pa?es  141  and  142.  he  says  very  clearly: 

'W"r.i:e  Uie  devices  employed  to  restrain  in- 
flation may  van.-  fr  m  time  to  time,  the  least 
the  Government  can  do  1b  to  lend  Ita  fact- 
finding faculties  and  its  srood  offices,  to  bring 
about  a  feeling  of  restraint  In  price  rises  by 
presentaUon  of  the  facts  themselves. 

A  Daniel  come  to  Judgment.  I  am  de- 
lighted Senator  J».vrrs  has  expressed 
himself  as  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the 
administration  and  in  favor  of  the  prin- 
ciple, at  lea.st,  of  the  Clark-Reuss  bill. 

No.  6  of  the  major  majority  recom- 
mendations ha.s  to  do  with  debt  manage- 
ment. There  the  majority  report  very 
clearly  calls  for  the  immediate  abandon- 
ment of  the  bills-only  policy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve.  It  calls  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  present  method  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  when  it  wishes  to  expand 
the  money  supply,  of  using  mainly  the 
method  of  reductions  in  reserve  require- 
ments. Instead,  it  directs  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  rely  on  open-market  opera- 
tions for  expanding  the  money  supply. 
As  has  been  said  many  times  before,  the 
abandonment  of  these  bankrupt  Federal 
Reserve  policies  would  mean  millions  and 
ultimately  billions  of  dollars  of  savings 
for  the  taxpayers. 

It  must  he  a  peculiar  source  of  satis- 
faction to  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
fMr.  Metcalf],  who  introduced  just 
tlicse  t.vo  propositions  in  the  so-called 
Metcalf  amendment  last  summer  to  the 
administration's  refjuest  for  lifting  the 
4'4  percent  interest  ceiling  on  U.S. 
bonds,  that  he  now  has  the  uniform 
backing  of  the  entire  majority  member- 
siiip  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

I  well  remember  the  barri?.ge  of  villifl- 
cation  that  the  e^ntleman  from  Montana 
was  subjected  to  by  the  admin!.=;tration 
last  summer — how  he  was  acca-^ed  of  be- 
ing an  engineer  of  inRatinn— a  lover  of 
funny  money— a  holder  of  a  union  card 
in  the  monetary  printing  press  est«bl:.^h- 
n.ent.     It  wiU  be  a  little  m.ore  diincait, 


I  suggest,  for  Secretary  Anderson  or  Fed- 
eral R^'serve  Board  Chairman  I^Iartin  or 
President  Eisenhower  and  the  others  who 
have  been  pushing  this  Ime  to  say  that 
the  entire  membership  on  the  majonly 
side  of  the  Jomt  Economic  Conmuttee 
deserves  that  kind  of  epithet.  I  think 
the  Wisdom  and  tiie  foresight  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  has  been  very 
convmcingly  dcmorisLraU-d 

No.  7.  The  last  reconunendation  which 
seems  to  me  e.si^eciaiiy  significant  i.s  that 
recommendation,  again  on  page  34  of  the 
majority  report,  calling  fur  standby 
power  to  regulate  consumer  credit. 

The  administrations  main  m<^inetary 
position  is  that  there  is  a  great  excess  of 
demand  today,  and  hence  the  Ught 
money  pciucy  is  necessary  to  fiu'lit  intla- 
tion.  If  this  were  true,  certainly  the  first 
thing  the  administration  should  do  is  to 
ask  for  standby  controls  over  consumer 
credit,  .so  tnat  that  aspect  of  the  demand 
fur  ci-edit  wiiich  has  least  to  do  with 
growth,  which  has  least  to  do  with  build- 
ing new  plants  and  equipm^'nt,  with 
building  new  schorls  and  highways, 
should  be  the  first  to  be  curtailed. 

Curtailment  of  credit  would  harm  the 
economy  the  least  in  the  field  of  con- 
sumer credit  expenditures.  Yet  the  ad- 
ministration refuses  to  take  a  position  on 
consumer  credit  regulation.  And  when 
the  Federal  Reserve  wa.s  asked  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  to  say  ""Aye, 
yes  or  no — should  this  country  have 
standby  consumer  credit  controls?"  The 
Federal  Reserve  once  again  pussyfooted 
and  said,  "Well,  we  cannot  say.  Let  us 
just  leave  it  to  the  Congress." 

So  here  again  you  have  another  real 
area  of  disagreement  between  the  ma- 
jority and  the  minority. 

It  may  be  Interesting  to  refer  to  the 
reason  given  at  the  end  of  the  minority 
report,  on  page  90.  for  the  dishearten- 
ing and  negative  nature  of  the  minority's 
conclusions.  You  can  search  the  mmor- 
ity  report  in  vain  for  any  constructive 
suggestions  as  to  how  to  have  full  em- 
ployment and  maximum  growth  with- 
out inflation.  Here  is  what  the  minonty 
has  to  say,  on  page  90  of  the  report,  to 
explain  this  dreai-y  negativism: 

We  regret  that  these  minority  tIpwb  hare 
necesfarUy  been  confined  to  conir.ienu, 
many  of  a  negaUve  nature,  on  the  majority 
report.  We  should  have  preferred  to  pro- 
vide some  useful  guidelines  to  economic 
policy.  Indeed,  as  we  stated  earlier  we 
would  have  preferred  to  Join  Jn  a  unanimous 
report  of  that  character.  In  the  light  of  the 
EhortconUngs  of  both  the  staff  report  and 
the  majority  report,  as  well  as  the  limita- 
tions of  time,  however,  our  statement  had  to 
tuke  the  form  that  it  has. 

I  submit.  Mr  Speaker,  that  the  minor- 
ity as  well  as  the  majority  had  a  vear  or 
more  to  ponder  the  state  of  the  Nations 
economy,  and  to  come  up  with  some  con- 
structive suggestions.  The  Nation  will 
read  this  report  with  interest,  and  with 
full  awareness  that  both  the  mafority 
and  the  minority  had  the  same  time  to 
compose  their  reports. 

Then  the  people  will  a.sk:  'Which  \t,  the 
side  which  is  constructively  trying  to 
grapple  wi'h  the  great  questions  of  our 
national   economic   policy? 

Tt  Is  not  surprising,  ?.Tr  Speaker,  that 
the   minority  dissents  from   the   main, 
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proposals  that  the  majority  makes  in 
this  report  It  is  not  surprising  because 
the  minority's  own  administration  in  the 
White  House  is  takmn  a  line  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  diametrically  opposed  to 
what   the  majority  is   advocating. 

In  the  Presidents  annual  economic 
me.-^sage  there  is  no  setting  up  of  eco- 
nomic goals,  no  statement  of  a  growth 
rate  of  4'-  percent.  3  percent,  or  2  per- 
cent, or  any  other  kind  of  growth  rate 
that  this  country  ought  to  have. 

In  the  stat«  of  the  Union  me.<^sage  and 
the  budget  message  we  get  a  complete 
disregard  of  the  great  priorities  of  na- 
tional need.  Defen.se  is  ."Shortchanged 
on  the  ground  that  while  Russia  .seems 
to  have  a  great  deal,  it  may  be  they  will 
not  u.se  it.  so  perh.aps  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  match  them. 

Our  great  international  resjwnsibilities 
are  given  the  back  of  the  budget  hand, 
with  the  comment  that  those  foreigners 
should  help  each  otiier. 

Our  cities,  that  have  asked  for  bread, 
have  received  a  stone;  a  stone  composed 
in  equal  parts  of  hieli  interest  rates, 
which  makes  it  imiK>s.<ible  for  cities  to 
borrow  to  build  school's  and  streets  and 
sewers,  and  of  a  retrenchment  in  vitally 
needed  aids  to  local  communities.  No 
effort  is  made  to  plug  tax  loopholes. 

Objection  to  the  Ciark-Reus.s  bill  con- 
tinues.   They  are  against  it. 

The  "bills  only  '  policy  is  pursued  with 
vigor  by  the  Federal  Re.se rve  We  can 
contemplate  the  shambles  they  have 
made  of  debt  management  by  this  policy. 
U.S.  obligations  today  are  selling  at  80 
cents  on  the  dollar  now. 

In  direct  violation  of  the  will  of  Con- 
gress, the  Federal  Reserve  is  currently 
engaged  in  doing  Just  what  Congress 
told  them  not  to  do:  namely,  it  is  up 
to  its  old  tricks  of  reducing  reserve  re- 
quirements, then  .selling  many  of  its 
portfolio  US  securities,  to  the  great  hurt 
and  detriment  of  the  long-suffering  U.S. 
taxpayer. 

And  when  it  comes  to  taking  a  good 
hard  look  at  the  need  for  standby  credit 
controls,  the  admini.stration  is  AWOL 
on  that  national  issue,  too 

So  here  l«  a  document  which,  by  rea- 
son of  the  rnnonty'.s  failure  U.)  go  aloiib 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  ma- 
jority, has  tiecome  a  partisan  document. 
Frankly,  I  c:o  not  see  anything  particu- 
larly wrong  or  un-.^merican  about  hav- 
ing a  good  debate  about  the  economic 
issues  of  ou.'  time. 

L<^t  the  American  people  and  the 
American  press  all  study  the  majority 
and  minority  reports  on  employment. 
stability,  ar.d  growth.  Let  them  com- 
pare the  constructive  suggestions  of  the 
majority  for  breakmg  out  into  new 
ground.  Let  thern  compare  these  con- 
structive suggestions  with  the  negative 
and  crabbed  attitude  of  the  minority  re- 
port 

I  believe  the  debate  will  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  American  people. 

Mr  METCALF.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montfna. 

Mr  METCALF.  T  want  to  commend 
thp  last  three  speakers  for  the  very 
statesmanliie    programs    lor    economic 


growth  they  have  proposed,  and  for  their 
analysis  of  this  report. 

I  want  especially  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  RetssI. 
He  is  the  real  author  of  the  so-called 
Metcalf  amendment. 

I  think  It  should  be  noted  that  while 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mis.'-ouri  who  were  the  pre- 
vious speakers  had  a  footnote  on  page  36 
of  the  rep)ort.  there  is  no  real  conflict  be- 
tween the  position  that  wa.<:  taken  by  me 
and  some  of  my  colleagues  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  position  they  took  there, 
or  the  pKJsition  taken  by  the  majority  of 
the  committee.  When  the  matter  of  in- 
creasing interest  rates  above  the  414- 
percent  statutory  level  came  to  the  com- 
mittee we  r-aid  that  if  we  had  proper  debt 
mana-.rment  we  felt  that  the  bills  only" 
5X)licy.  a  better  program  for  purchase  of 
long-term  bonds  in  periods  of  low  inter- 
est and  all  tlie.se  other  questions  that  are 
brought  out  so  well  in  this  report,  that  if 
we  had  such  a  policy,  the  question  of  the 
debt  ceilmg  would  be  merely  an  aca- 
d(  mic  question.  So  there  is  no  real 
conflict. 

In  the  matter  of  the  ceiling  and  inter- 
est rates  and  other  basic  reforms  the 
resolution  pending  in  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  says  exactly  the 
same  thing,  that  if  we  have  proper  fiscal 
debt  management  we  can  ha\e  a  low 
interest  rate  on  long-term  maturities  to 
the  betterment  of  the  economic  system 
and  structure  of  our  coimtry. 

I  commend  these  gentlemen  for  bring- 
ing this  out  and  I  call  special  attention 
to  It.  and  I  want  to  say  that  my  amend- 
ment IS  merely  a  modification  of  the 
bill  introduced  bv  the  gentlem.an  from 
Wi.sconsin  I  Mr.  Rrrssl  that  1.*=  pending 
at  this  lime  in  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee. 

Mr  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Montana;  and  I  would  point  out 
that  my  reading  of  the  Coffin-Bolhng 
footnot.e  which  appears,  by  the  way,  on 
page  36  rather  than  page  34  of  the  re- 
port, is  precisely  that  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana.  The  gentleman  from 
Maine  IMr.  CorriN]  and  tlie  gentleman 
from  Mi.ssouri  (Mr.  Bolling]  say  in  that 
footnote  that  they  "take  the  position  of 
not  objecting  to  removal  of  the  4';^' -per- 
cent ceiling  if  accompanied  by  the  initia- 
tion of  other  basic  reforms." 

That  IS  my  position  completely,  and 
always  has  been ,  indeed  I  would  not  only 
merely  not  object  to  the  removal  of  the 
414-percent  ceiling  if  it  is  accompanied 
by  these  basic  reforms  that  are  set  forth 
m  the  report,  but  I  heartily  applaud  its 
removal. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  wish 
to  congratulate  all  three  of  the  speakers 
who  rcpoiifxl  on  the  work  of  the  Jomt 
Economic  Committee  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1946  when  the  act  was 
passed  it  was  assumed  Uiat  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  of  the  President 
would  submit  to  the  Congress  the  eco- 
nomic message,  and  that  then  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  on  the  Economic 
Report  would  reply.  This  year  the  tim- 
ing was  such  that  it  might  seem  that  this 


is  what  happened.  The  Economic  Re- 
F>ort  of  the  President  was  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  on  January  20.  but  those 
who  know  are  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  function  of  tne  Council  o:'  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  is  being  better  performed 
by  the  staff  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Joint  Economic  Report  than  by  the 
executive  agency  which  we  have  created. 
I  merely  state  this  as  a  development,  but 
I  am  at  least  grateful  that  my  colleaEues 
m  the  Congress  and  the  staff  which  they 
employ  have  .seen  fit  to  give  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  American  people  a  very 
sober,  a  very  thoughtful,  a  very  con- 
scientious, and  a  very  constructive  pro- 
gram. 

In  opening  the  debat-e  on  this  question 
a  week  ago.  I  said  that  the  issues  pre- 
sented in  this  document  must  be  fairly 
discussed,  including  wage  and  price 
pressures  I  welcome  the  inclusion  in 
this  document  of  the  recommendation 
to  the  Treasury  regarding  callable  fea- 
tures of  long-term  bonds. 

I  also  commend  the  committ-ee's  deci- 
sion to  recommend  against  a  raise  in 
the  4 U -percent  ceiling  until  other  con- 
structive steps  are  taken  to  change  our 
policies.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  4^4 
percent  may  indeed  be  unnecessary  in  a 
■well-ordered  monetary,  credit,  and  fiscal 
policy. 

It  sepms  to  me  that  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  has  pointed  out  m  what  ways 
that  policy  is  not  now  well  ordered.  It, 
therefore,  seems  that  the  Congress  was 
correct  la,st  summer,  and  would  be  cor- 
rect today,  m  endorsing  the  committC'e's 
position  m  saying  that  until  the  admin- 
istration has  changed  its  economic  pol- 
icies, we  would  be  wise  to  refuse  a  re- 
quest for  a  raise  in  the  interest  rate 
ceiling. 

I  would  appreciate  the  comments  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  am  glad  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  the  staff  report,  the  larger  volum.e 
which  was  such  a  great  lielp  in  preparing 
the  majority  report.  It  gives  me  an  op- 
portunity to  pay  my  tribute  to  the  com- 
mittee staff,  which,  m  my  opinion,  per- 
formed a  most  objective,  workmaiilike, 
and  thoroughly  professional  study  which 
will  be  read  for  years  to  come  by  serious 
student.s  of  economic  affairs. 

I  wish  that  the  minority  in  their  re- 
port, on  page  91,  had  not  said  as  they 
did; 

The  minority  feels  that  this  st\icly  will  not 
be  complete  unless  a  g'xxl  staS  report  is  first 
put  together. 

That  seems  to  me  a  lather  churlish 
reward  to  these  men  for  tiie  tim.e  they 
put  m  on  this  report.  I  hope  that  the 
SIX  members  of  tiie  minonty  who  signed 
that  will  see  fit  to  edit  out  that  state- 
ment, because  I  do  not  think  they  meant 
to  suggest  Uiat  the  staff  report  is  not  a 
good  leport  or  is  not  helpful. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebra,ska. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  May  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  that  there  are 
some  areas  of  disagreement  in  this  re- 
port, and  I  want  to  announce  that  these 
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areas  of  disagreement  wiU  certainly  be 
brought  Into  sharp  focus  in  the  near  fu- 
ture by  those  who  believe  differently  than 
the  gentienuui. 
Mr.  REUSS.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Not  being  an 
expert  in  this  field  but  simply  having  in 
mind  some  basic  facts  and  truths,  I  do 
wish  to  ask  a  question  or  two. 

The  gentleman  decries  the  fact  that 
we  have  these  tax  loopholes.  He  men- 
tioned quite  a  few,  and  he  was  quite 
critical  of  the  administration  because 
these  tax  holes  were  not  plugged.  Un- 
less I  am  wrong,  I  believe  that  these  will 
take  legislation  to  correct,  I  am  won- 
dering if  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Meajis.  which  will  probably  have  juris- 
diction over  most  of  these  that  he  men- 
tioned, if  not  all  of  them,  will  bring  leg- 
islation to  the  floor,  and  that  with  the 
2-to-l  majority  of  members  of  the  gen- 
tleman's party  you  should  be  able  to 
make  a  correction,  rather  than  slough  off 
the  blame  to  ones  who  cannot  do  any- 
thing about  it. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  has  not 
correctly  appraised  the  position  of  the 
Congress.  If  he  would  spend  a  little 
time  studying  it,  he  would  find  that 
when  you  put  together  the  members  of 
the  gentleman's  party  and  certain  mem- 
bers of  my  own  party  there  is  a  coalition 
which  Is  effectively  able  to  stymie  the 
progress  of  legislation  through  this  body. 
The  point,  it  seems  to  me.  is  that  you 
do  not  get  legislation  to  plug  loopholes 
through  Congress  unless  the  adminis- 
tration is  willing  to  take  the  lead  in 
asking  for  it. 

Just  to  take  one  example,  the  oil  de- 
pletion allowance  loophole.  It  is  per- 
fectly true  that  a  minority  of  Members 
on  the  Democratic  side  support  the  oil 
depletion  allowance.  It  is  equally  true 
that  a  majority  of  Members  on  the  Re- 
publican side  support  that  particular  tax 
loophole.  Until  arid  unless  the  admin- 
istration is  willing  to  come  forward  and 
propose  a  program  to  partially  plug  that 
loophole,  you  are  not  going  to  have  any 
progress.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  two  preceding  administrations,  that 
of  the  late  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  that  of 
Mr.  Tnunan,  did  time  after  time  pro- 
pose the  plugging  of  the  oil  depletion 
loophole.  This  Republican  administra- 
tion, which  has  been  in  po^ver  for  the 
last  8  years,  has  never  proposed  such  a 
plugging.  I  suggest  that  that  is  the  rea- 
son why  most  of  these  loopholes  are  still 
making  of  our  tax  structure  a  sieve  in- 
stead of  a  system. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  On  the  point 
mentioned,  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr. 
Truman  had  recommended  this  matter 
relative  to  the  depletion  allou-ance.  was 
any  legislative  action  taken  on  their 
recommendations  ? 

Mr.  REUSS.  No.  The  same  political 
configuration  which  prevents  that  today 
existed  then.  But,  this  much  is  clear. 
You  are  never  going  to  get  the  plugging 
of  these  loopholes  unless  you  have  in  the 
White  House  an  administration  with  the 
courage  of  Its  convictions,  which  is  will- 
ing to  go  down  the  line  and  use  such 
powers  as  it  has  over  its  members  to  get 
these  loopholes  plugged. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  admire  the 
pofiitioa  taken  by  some  ui  cormection 


with  their  recocnmendatlons  for  plug- 
ging these  loopholes,  but  ev«n  those  hb- 
erals  in  your  own  party — regardless  of 
the  position  taken  by  the  administra- 
tion— ought  to  have  the  courage  to  do 
those  things  that  you  believe  to  be  right 
and  just,  and  let  the  chips  fall  where 
they  may.  In  other  words.  It  would  be 
logical  to  assume  then  that  your  leader- 
ship shies  away  from  the  possibility  of 
any  executive  action,  therefore  not  as- 
sunxing  the  responsibility  which  evi- 
dently the  people  of  this  country  have 
placed  in  them.  Would  the  gentleman 
care  to  comment  on  thaf 

Mr  REUSS.  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
comment.  The  people  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  have  repeatedly,  in  committee, 
on  the  floor,  and  in  whatever  forum  was 
available  to  them,  attempted  to  plug  the 
loopholes  mentioned  in  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomjo  Committee  majority  report. 
They  have  been  voted  down. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  May  I  inter- 
rupt? Have  these  matters  oi  loopholes 
which  you  have  enumerated  come  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Typically  not.  Typi- 
cally not. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  And  your  feel- 
ing 13  that  this  Republican-southern 
Democratic — I  suppose  you  are  referring 
to  them — coalition  is  responsible  for 
this? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  did  not  use  the  geo- 
graphical term  which  the  gentleman 
used.  I  .simply  said  a  minority  of  Mem- 
bers on  this  side  frequently  make  com- 
mon cause  with  the  majority  of  Members 
on  the  Republican  side.  It  is  not  en- 
tirely a  geographical  marriage,  but  it  l.s 
a  marriage  which  has  worked  very  well 
over  the  years.  The  gentleman,  I  su.s- 
pect,  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  It. 
One  of  the  ways  in  which  the  effect  of 
the  marriage  in  preventing  tax  reform 
Is  going  to  be  stopped  is  by  an  adminis- 
tration which  will  come  forward  and  tell 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
what  a  good  tax  system  would  be  like. 
Until  that  happens  I  do  not  anticipate 
that  any  reform  is  going  to  be  possible 
Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Would  you  go  .so 
far  as  to  say  this;  Regardless  of  the  ad- 
ministration, you  will  always  have  a  divi- 
sion on  your  side  of  the  aisle  between 
the  so-called  southerners  and  the  north- 
erners; so  that  regardless  of  who  is  in 
the  White  House,  if  the  southerners 
would  pick  up  a  few  Members  over  here, 
you  would  never  get  these  things  done 
that  you  advocate,  because  you  did  not 
get  them  done  under  thofse  circum- 
stances when  your  party  had  control  of 
the  White  House.  So  it  would  indicate 
to  me  that  it  is  impo.ssible  for  you  on 
your  side  of  the  aisle  to  assert  legislative 
responsibOity. 

Mr.  REUSS.  No;  I  do  not  say  that 
for  a  moment.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
document  which  Is  the  great  tummg 
point  of  the  new  economics,  because  In 
this  Joint  Economic  Committee  report, 
which  we  have  been  di.scussing,  there  is 
unanimity  among  the  Democrats  on  all 
of  these  points  which  you  have  men- 
tioned. And  we  have  Democrats  on  this 
committee  from  Illinois  and  Alabama, 
Wyommg  and  Massachusetts,  Missouri 
and  Maine,  Louisiana.  Wisconsin,  and 
Texas, 


Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  permit,  if  you  have  that  una- 
nimity, that  is  grand  from  the  gentle- 
man's position,  and  I  should  expect  then 
that  he  would  be  able  to  get  all  of  these 
legislative  recommendations  tlirough  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Yes.  I  think  the  prob- 
able tmieable  will  be.  first,  a  full  debate 
on  the  i.ssues  presented  by  this  Jomt 
Economic  Committee  rtpoi t  for  the  next 
ff'w  months,  making  clear  the  issues  on 
which  all  li\e  Democrats  were  on  one 
side  and  all  the  Repubhcans  were  op- 
posed, then  the  submi.ssion  of  this  issue 
to  the  arbitranunt  of  the  voters  In  the 
election  next  November;  and  then,  there 
is  likely  to  be  in  power  in  the  White 
House  an  admmistration  which  will  sup- 
ply the  mi.ssing  element  of  leadership. 
Then  we  can  go  forward  toward  full  em- 
ployment and  necessary  national  growth 
and  do  it  all  without  the  destructive  in- 
fiation  which  the  admnustraUon  has 
visited  upon  us. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  May  I  remind 
tlie  gentleman  that  his  party  under 
President  Roosevelt  and  President  Tru- 
man were  in  power  and  I  presume  that 
they  gave  v.^iurous  leadership  and  still 
they  could  not  get  these  tilings  through 
that  the  gentleman  has  been  talking 
about  in  his  presentation  here  today. 

Mr  REUSS.  As  the  vei-y  able  address 
of  the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Cof- 
fin ;  made  clear,  what  is  set  forth  In  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  majority  re- 
port is  for  the  1960's.  These  are  new 
approaches.  The  lumber  and  the  cob- 
webs of  the  other  years  have  been  thrust 
aside.  We  are  not  gomg  to  t>e  led  into 
faLse  analogies  and  bootless  arguments 
about  F.D  R.  and  Mr.  Truman.  What 
we  are  concerned  with  Is  how  we  can 
produce  the  full  employment  and  na- 
tional growth  without  inflation  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  our  responsibiUties  in 
the  last  40  years  of  the  20th  century. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  The  gentleman 
has  been  here  longer  than  I.  He  says  In 
this  report  they  are  throwing  out  the 
cobweb.s.  et  cetera.  I  would  presume 
that  during  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  Mr.  Truman  similiar  economic 
situations  were  brought  forth  with  simi- 
lar impact  that  would  compare  to  the 
one  you  have  today. 

Mr,  REUSS.  If  I  may  an.swer  that. 
you  did  not  have  the  problem  then. 
Then  you  had  an  administration  which 
was  dedicated  to  reasonable  interest 
rates,  so  the  economy  could  grow;  to  a 
sensible  management  of  the  national 
debt  so  that  it  would  not  become  the 
shambles  that  it  i.s  today;  to  a  concerted 
policy  of  full  employment.  Most  of 
these  problems  were  academic  then,  al- 
though the  one  mentioned,  the  oil  de- 
pletion allowance  I  grant  you.  was  a 
problem  then  a.s  it  i.s  now. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  wanted  to  go 
on  to  another  thing  that  has  some  bear- 
ing on  the  question  of  interest  rates. 
The  gentleman  mentioned  in  his  address 
a  week  ago  and  again  today  the  "bank- 
rupt" Federal  Reserve  policies.  As  the 
gentleman  knows  the  Federal  Reserve 
Sy.-,tem  is  a  creature  of  the  Congres.*- 
and  as  I  reminded  him  last  week,  and  I 
should  like  to  say  again  if  there  is  some- 
thing about  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
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that  it  would  take  legl.slation  to  correct. 
Instead  cf  being  continually  critical,  I 
would  presume  that  he  and  the  proper 
committee  of  the  Congress  would  bring 
before  th:'  Congress  the  necessary  legis- 
lation and  with  tlieir  2-to-l  majority, 
one  could  expect  that  it  would  pa.ss. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Tliere  the  gentleman 
goes  agao  with  his  textbook  view  of  tlie 
political  realities.  We  should  get  to- 
gether sometime  and  talk  this  over. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  REUSS     I  yield  to  the  centleman. 

Mr  BOW.  May  I  inquire  whether  the 
report,  wiich  I  have  not  had  the  priv- 
ilege as  yet  of  reading,  deals  at  all  with 
the  que.stiOn  of  reciprocal  trade,  tariffs, 
or  embarcoes? 

Mr  REUSS  Yes.  It  does  On  paees 
59  to  61  there  are  some  things  said  about 
America's  changing  position  m  the  world 
economy.  I  will  read  for  the  gentleman 
what  happens  to  be  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  repKsrt,  which  has  .something  to 
do  with  this.  It  is  on  page  61.  Ver>- 
briefly.  It  states: 

The  United  States  should  maintain  Ita 
policy  of  striving  for  a  system  of  multi- 
lateral wiirld  trade  without  restrictions  and 
discriminations  We  should  reduce  our  own 
tariffs  m  exchange  for  tariff  concessions  from 
Other  cou.itnes.  We  should  also  use  our 
Influence  ind  leadership  to  encourage  the 
newly  emerging  regional  economic  blocks 
to  become  means  of  trade  liberalization 
rather  than  discrimination, 

I  know  the  gentleman  will  not  like 
that  veiT  much,  but  he  asked  me,  and 
it  is  my  gainful  duty  to  inform  hlin. 

Mr  BOW.  I  am  delighted  the  gentle- 
man ha.s  given  us  that  mformation.  The 
gentlemaii  is  correct,  I  do  not  agree  with 
it.  Howf  .er,  I  am  glad  he  has  given  it 
to  us  because  it  gives  us  more  subjects 
for  dibatt  on  this  veiT  important  ques- 
tion as  Lune  goes  on. 


THE  STABIIITY  OF  OUR  ECONOMY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Metcalf».  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  pcntkman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr  Bailey  I  is  recognized  for  90 
minutes, 

Mr  BAILEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  come  to 
the  well  o:  the  House  today  to  plead  the 
cau.se  of  8  stable  economy.  There  is  a 
growum  number  of  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  center  aisle  who  are 
convinced  that  we  can  have  no  stability 
in  our  economy  .so  long  as  we  have  an  im- 
balance of  trade  in  excess  of  $4  billion 
a  year. 

Today  during  my  presentation  I  in- 
tend to  offer  a  concurrent  resolution 
which  will  be  joined  in  by  .some  25  or  30 
Members,  equally  divided  as  to  r>olitical 
affiliation.  The  concurrent  resolution, 
which  I  shell  read  into  the  Record  at 
this  time,  '.\ould  declare  It  to  be  the  sense 
of  Congress  tliat  with  re.spect  to  the  20- 
percent  reduction  in  import  duties  au- 
thorized in  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1958.  which  has  not 
been  applied,  there  be  no  further  cuts  in 
our  import  duties  for  the  next  few  years, 
that  is,  the  life  of  the  trade  agreements, 
and  that  our  delegates  to  the  interna- 
tional agreement  on  trade  and  tariffs  be 


Instructed  to  see  to  it  that  other  nations 
signatory  to  the  trade  agreement  clear 
their  obstructions  and  restrictions  on  the 
importation  of  American  exports. 

At  this  time  I  should  like  to  read  the 
resolution  and  offer  it  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record : 

Whereas  the  85th  Congress  passed  the 
trade  agreements  extension  bill  in  August 
1958,  authcM-lzing  the  President  within  a 
four-year  period  to  reduce  existing  customs 
duties  up  to  20  per  centum;  and 

Wliereas  an  International  conference  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  will  be  convened  In 
the  autumn  of  1960  and  continue  Into  1961; 
and 

Whereas  the  executive  branch  of  ttie  Gov- 
errmient,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958 
(Public  Law  85-686) ,  Is  engaged  In  tlie  prep- 
aration of  a  list  of  products  up<->n  which  the 
UiUted  States  will  be  prepared  to  offer  fur- 
ther duty  reductions,  up  to  20  per  centum, 
at  such  international  conference:  and 

Whereas  profound  changes  In  the  interna- 
tional competitive  standing  of  United  States 
producers  have  occurred  since  the  passage 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1058;  and 

Whereas  Imports  have  increased  sharply 
since  the  passage  of  said  Act  while  export* 
have  declined,  thus  contributing  to  the 
mounting  deficits  incurred  by  tlie  United 
States  In  the  total  foreign  account,  which  In 

1958  attained  the  magnitude  of  $3,400,000,000 
and  an  estimated  14,000,000,000  or  more  In 
1959;  and 

Whereas  the  gold  outflow  In  partial  satis- 
faction of  these  deficits  since  January  1958 
has  exce«ded  •3.500,000.000,  whUe  the  stock 
of  gold  at  Fort  Knox  has  fallen  to  a  level  of 
•  19.500.000,000  against  which  foreign  claims 
of  more  than  118,000,000.000  are  outstanding, 
approximately  •16.000,000.000  of  which  could 
be   withdrawn  on  demand:   and 

Whereas  prevention  of  a  disastrous  outflow 
of  gold  to  foreign  countries  adds  to  the  pres- 
sure on  the  Treasury  Department  to  offer 
higher  Interest  rates  on  li-s  current  and 
future  borrowings,  thus  adding  to  the  out- 
lay for  Interest  on  the  national  debt,  the 
Interest  service  on  which  has  already  reached 
the  level  of  •9.600.000,000  annually  and  bids 
fair  to  rise  appreciably,  thus  adding  to  the 
national  budget  additional  billions  of  dollars 
of  fixed  charges;  and 

Whereas  Imports  as  a  whole  In  1939  rose 
approximately  22  per  centum  compared  with 
1958,  while  those  from  the  Industrial  coun- 
tries rose  more  sh.-^rply,  notably  54  per  cen- 
tum from  Japan  In  the  first  nine  m.>nths  of 

1959  compared  with  the  same  period  In  1958 
and  43  per  centum  from  Europe  during  the 
same  period,  thus  reflecting  the  sharjjened 
competitive  advantage  tliat  has  been  gained 
by  other  industrial  countries  over  tlie  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  moved  from 
the  position  of  a  leadinR  export  nation  In  a 
number  of  items  that  are  products  of  mass 
production  and  therefore  the  output  of  our 
meet  advanced  Industries  technologically, 
among  them  being  automobiles,  steel,  sewing 
machines,  and  typewTiters,  thus  reflecting 
the  startling  loss  of  technological  leader- 
ship by  the  United  States  to  other  countries 
that  enjoy  a  wage  differential  in  comparison 
with  this  country:  and 

Whereas  numerous  domestic  manufac- 
turers have  In  the  past  2  years  made  arrange- 
ments to  manufacture  abroad  as  a  means  of 
gaining  lower  production  costs  and  enabling 
them  to  supply  foreign  markets  from  abroad 
rather  than  from  the  United  States  and  In 
some  Instances  to  ship  Into  the  United 
States  from  branches  established  abroad, 
tlius  reducing  opportunities  for  employment 
of  American  workers,  and  foreclosing 
American  suppliers  of  materials  and  parts  to 


domestic  industry,  and  smaM  American  com- 
panies that  lack  the  capital  resources  to  In- 
vest In  foreign  facilities  from  participating  In 
the  economic  growth  represented  by  such 
use  of  United  Stat^  capital,  thereby  produc- 
ing the  total  effect  of  shrinking  American 
Industrial  power  and  dimlniEhing  tax  reve- 
nues at  a  time  when  the  cold-war  costs  of 
the  Federal  Government  are  mounting,  and 

Whereas  the  shrinkage  of  United  States 
exports  would  be  much  more  severe  than  has 
In  fact  been  registered  but  for  tlie  ex:enplve 
subsidization  of  certain  crop  exf)ort«,  notably 
raw  cotton  and  wheat:   and 

Whereas  such  subsidization  as  a  means  of 
stimulating  exports  adds  to  the  burden  on 
the  Treasury  and  thiis  cannot  be  looked  Uj 
for  correction  of  the  deficit  posiiioti  of  our 
total  foreign  account;   and 

Whereas  the  productivity  of  labor  Lb  other 
Industrial  countries  has  taken  a  notable 
leap,  stimulated  In  great  degre*  by  some 
•25  billion  In  modern  machinery  and  equip- 
ment shipped  abroad  by  the  United  States 
during  the  past  seven  years,  thus  Increasing 
the  conipetiilve  advantage  of  forelgm  pro- 
ducers, particularly  In  the  absence  of  any 
significant  increase  in  foreign  wage  rates 
compared  with  those  prevailing  la  this 
country:   and 

Whereas  American  industry  mar  eipect  In- 
creasingly sharp  and  distressing  crimpetl- 
tlon  from  abroad  because  of  thie  generaily 
weaker  bargaining  ptowers  of  foreign  labor 
unions  compared  with  those  of  this  country, 
tlius  offering  no  hope  of  any  closing  of  the 
cost  differential  between  foreign  and  do- 
mestic producers  In  the  foreseeable  future; 
and 

Whereas  this  competition,  already  severe 
and  captvu-mg  progressively  larper  shares  of 
our  home  market  for  numerous  products. 
win  create  grave  problems  of  surTival  for 
some  of  ovir  Industries  and  of  malBtalnlng 
In  such  Industries  an  American  scale  of 
wages  and  the  enjoyment  of  an  American 
standard  of  living  for  their  workers,  even 
without  further  tariff  reductl'^ns  by  the 
United  States:    Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resoliyed  bv  the  House  of  Represf^ta- 
tives  {the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  tJie 
sense  of  Congress: 

(1)  That  the  United  States  should  grant 
no  further  tariff  reductions  In  the  forth- 
coming tariff  negotiations  under  vhe  au5- 
plc.e.s  of  the  General  Agreement  o*  Tariffs 
and  TYade  in  1960  and  1961.  nctwithst,and- 
Ing  the  authorization  contained  la  Public 
Law  85-686,  known  as  the  Trade  Agree- 
ment*  Extension  Act  of  1958;  and 

(2)  "niat  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government  should  conduct  an  inrestigatlon 
eltlier  through  tlie  State  Department  or  as 
the  Pre!=ident  m»ay  otherwise  direct  to  de- 
termine and  reixirt  to  the  Congress  the  sig- 
nificance, extent  and  effect  of  the  limitations 
other  than  tariffs  Imposed  by  foreisn  coun- 
tries on  exports  from  the  United  State«  and 
the  extent  to  which  such  limitations  are 
removed  during  the  course  of  the  next  two 
years  either  as  a  result  of  the  activities  pres- 
ently being  pursued  by  the  State  Dep;>rtnient 
or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  has  been 
introduced  not  only  by  myself  but  by  a 
number  of  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  The  feeling  among  us  is  unani- 
mous that  nothing  could  be  less  timely 
and  ill  advised  than  further  tanff  reduc- 
tions by  this  country  under  present  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  understand  that  the  executive  branch 
is  now  preparin.a  a  long  list  of  products 
on  which  the  United  States  will  be  pre- 
pared to  reduce  the  tariff  up  to  20  per- 
cent. It  is  anticipated  that  this  list 
will  be  published  possibly  within  the  next 
2  months. 
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Coming  on  top  of  the  import  onslaught 
that  has  already  made  a  growing  num- 
ber of  our  Indiistries  groggy,  this  further 
inducement  to  Imports  will  draw  over 
them  a  pall  of  gloom  and  despair. 

We  should  not  forget  that  we  not  only 
have  reduced  our  tariffs  by  some  80  per- 
cent In  the  last  quarter  century  but  have 
become  exposed  to  rougher  competition 
than  ever  before  In  the  past  few  years. 
As  the  resolution  says,  we  have  shipped 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  of  modern  ma- 
chinery overseas  under  foreign  aid  and 
as  commercial  exports.  Not  only  that. 
we  have  financed  the  buildin?  of  modern 
plants  abroad.  Beyond  that  we  have 
shown  our  production  methods  and 
techniques  to  thousands  of  productivity 
teams  from  foreign  countries.  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  actions  and  operations  many 
foreign  plants  today  have  machinery  a.s 
modern  as  the  machinery  in  many  plants 
here  and  more  modern  than  some. 

The  sharp  increa-se  in  imtx^rts  frnm 
Japan  and  Europe  in  the  past  2  year- 
has  reflected  the  wide  competitive  ad- 
vantage that  they  have  gained  over  u.s. 
Their  productivity  is  up  sharply  in  many 
lines  but  their  wa?es  still  la^,'  veiT  far 
behind  ours;  and  there  is  no  reason  for 
believing  that  this  gap  will  be  narrowed 
appreciably.  Foreign  labor  is  not  a.s 
e/Tective  as  labor  in  this  country  in  i^ain- 
ing  wage  increases.  Our  own  wages  are 
not  standing  still  and  it  would  require 
a  faster  and  higher  climb  by  foreign 
wages  than  here,  to  put  the  orher  coun- 
tries on  a  more  nearly  equal  compet.tive 
footing  than  is  now  the  case;  and  .such  a 
trend  is  not  a  very  likely  pos,s:bi!ity 

The  resolution  itself  detail.>  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  why  further  taniT  cutting' 
would  be  an  act  bordering  on  hostility 
to  American  industry  and  labor.  I  wi-h 
to  turn  at  this  point  to  some  particular 
aspects  of  the  American  competitive  and 
financial  position  in  our  total  foreign 
account. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  only  recently  come 
to  be  known  how  serious  this  situation 
is.  The  press  of  this  country  has  failed 
badly  in  enlightening  the  public  on  this 
very  serious  matter.  Only  in  the  past 
6  months  or  so  has  it  become  known  that 
while  in  1959  we  were  running  a  deficit 
in  the  magnitude  of  $4  billion  in  our 
total  foreign  account  we  had  in  1958 
incurred  one  of  $3,4  bilhon.  and  that  with 
the  exception  of  1957.  which  was  greatly 
influenced  by  the  Suez  crisis  of  1956.  we 
have  had  a  deficit  each  year  since  1950. 
This  means  that  we  have  been  giving 
out  more  internationally  than  we  have 
been  taking  in.  This  growing  deficit 
has  shown  up  in  two  respects: 

First.  Our  gold  has  been  flowing  out  in 
satisfaction  of  a  part  of  the  deficits. 
The  Fort  Knox  gold  stock  is  down  to 
about  $19.5  billion  from  approximately 
$25  billion.  We  have  lost  $.3  5  bilhon  in 
gold  in  the  past  2  years. 

Second.  Foreign  claims  of  $18  billion 
have  accumulated  in  the  form  of  short- 
and  long-term  paper.  Of  this  ?I8  billion, 
$16  bilhon  represent  callable  claims 
against  the  $19.5  billion  of  gold  still  re- 
maining in  Port  Knox.  Th.s  would  leave 
some  $3.5  billion  in  gold  as  reserves 
against  our  currency,  or  much  le.ss  than 
the  legal  requirement. 


Now  it  is  not  expected  that  a  run  on 
our  gold  will  start  although  the  basic 
conditions  for  a  run  are  there  When 
foreign  countries  and  foreign  Interests 
have  a  claim  of  $16  billion  against  our 
reserves  of  $19  5  billion  in  gold  the  po- 
tential of  a  run  exists  even  if  the  run 
does  not  materialize 

Recently  gold  withdrawals  by  other 
countr.es  have  slowed  to  a  lower  rate  of 
outflo'A  Why''  Is  It  because  the  balarce 
has  changed'  The  answer  Is  "No"',  the 
balanc?  has  not  been  reversed.  Our  im- 
ports are  stiil  high  and  our  exports  are 
still  down.  Our  foreign  and  military  aid 
are  still  flowing  at  a  high  rate  American 
tourist  expenditures  of  dollars  abroad 
are  at  record  levels  Our  foreign  in- 
vestments are  also  still  moving  in  high 
volume  Obviously  no  reversal  in  the 
balance  has  taken  place.  The  adverse 
factor?  are  still  on  the  scene 

If  th.e  balance  has  not  been  reversed 
why  have  gold  withdrawals  slowed  down  I" 
It  is  for  one  reason,  and  that  is  the 
h.gher  interest  rate  being  paid  by  our 
Treasury  Department  While  this  slow- 
down .n  outflow  represents  a  salutary 
effect  there  is  also  an  adver.se  one.  The 
higher  interest  rate  is  adding  daily  to 
the  total  interest  the  taxpayer  of  this 
country  has  to  shoulder  on  the  national 
debt.  In  other  words,  as  a  while  back 
the  interest  on  our  national  debt  was 
in  the  magnitude  of  $7  billion,  it  is  now 
$9  6  billion,  and  will  soon  rise  to  $10, 
$11.  .SI  2  billion  and  on  up  as  our  Federal 
bonds  mature  and  have  to  be  refinanced 
Not  long  ago  S^crptar!,'  Anderson 
found  it  necessary  to  rfTtr  5  percent  for 
short-term  money  If  the  whole  na- 
tional debt  of  $290  billion  were  financed 
at  tha!  rate  the  annaa!  interest  would 
be  $14  ;i  billion. 

We  see  then  that  the  only  way  we  can 
keep  oir  gold  from  draining  away  is 
through  high  interest  rates.  The  for- 
eign holders  of  claims  are  then  willing 
to  leav.'  the  bonds  liere  for  the  interest 
they  draw.  Unfortunately,  as  already 
said,  tne.->e  higher  rates  increase  the 
burden  of  the  Treasury ,  and  we  are  get- 
ting nowhere  in  solving  the  problem. 
The  higher  interest  in  fact  aggravates 
rather  than  solves  the  problem,  smce  it 
increas'is  the   burden. 

Much,  the  same  situation  faces  us  in 
our  efforts  to  increase  exports  The  high 
costs  prevailing  m  this  country  have 
made  i:  more  difficult  for  us  to  sell  to 
other  countries.  Wages.  I  understand, 
have  rucn  faster  in  some  countries  than 
in  the  United  States  since  1954  out  they 
have  not  kept  up  with  the  increase  in 
productivity  m  many  of  the  industries 
in  foreign  countries  that  have  installed 
modern  machinery. 

Our  efforts  to  stimulate  exports  con- 
sist largely  in  further  subsidization. 
Our  cotton  export.s  are  supposed  to  spurt 
during  the  1959-60  crop  year  because  we 
have  increased  the  export  subsidv  from 
6  cents  to  8  cents  per  pound  This  8- 
cent  subsidy  will  cost  us  $240  milhon  this 
year  if  we  export  6  million  bales  of  cot- 
ton, and  the  Trea-sury  will  pick  up  the 
check.  Wheat  exports  are  also  heavily 
subsidized.  The  subsidy  Ls  about  65 
cents  per  bushel  or  30  i<i  35  percent  of 
the    value.     Beyond    that    we   subsidize 


other  farm  products  export.s  by  selling 
under  Public  Law  480  and  taking  foreign 
currencies  m  payment. 

But  for  these  subsidies  and  foreign-aid 
shipments  our  exports  of  merchandise 
would  be  well  b^'low  our  imports  This 
fact  reflects  the  real  position  in  which 
the  United  States  stands  competitively 

Th^se  subsidies,  of  course,  all  devolve 
on  the  Treasury 

The  up.shot  is  that  we  are  on  the  run, 
We  can  keep  our  gold  only  by  buying  our 
way  through  In  the  form  of  higher  inter- 
est rates  on  US  obligations,  thus  In- 
creasing the  burden  of  the  TVeasury. 
We  can  incrca-se  our  agricultural  ex- 
ports principally  by  further  subsidiza- 
tion, thus  once  more  loading  further  bur- 
den.s  on  the  Treasury. 

How  much  longer  can  we  continue  In 
this  direction  without  facing  the  facts 
of  life' 

Instead  of  facing  the  facts  we  are 
even  now  dra'Aing  up  a  long  bareaining 
list  for  the  next  tariff-cutting  confer- 
ence in  Geneva  We  will  be  offering  fur- 
ther tariff  cuts  up  to  20  percent  on  nu- 
merous Itenxs  on  which  the  tariff  ha^  al- 
ready been  cut.  in  some  cases  as  much 
as  75  percent 

The  whole  proposal  of  going  into  an- 
other tariff-reduction  program  is  prepos- 
terous at  this  time  We  would  be  walk- 
ing in  exactly  the  oppo'^ite  direction 
from  what  is  called  for  by  the  facts 

When  will  we  grow  up  to  the  point 
where  we  determine  our  own  policies  in 
accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  coun- 
try rather  than  taking  our  cue  from 
v>eak-kneed  diplomats  who  .seem  to  be 
eternally  unable  to  bring  other  countries 
to  see  our  needs?  It  seems  that  the 
spokesmen  of  other  countries  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  the  postwar  years  in  laying  the 
needs  of  their  countries  before  us  in 
such  a  way  that  we  recognized  and  ap- 
proved their  protective  measures  when 
they  Impo.sed  them.  Today  we.  In  turn, 
need  to  adopt  some  protective  measures. 
Where  are  our  diplomats  who  can  ex- 
plain our  needs  to  other  countries  In 
language  as  clear  and  compelling  a.s  their 
spokesmen  used  In  convincing  US'" 

On  the  contrary,  we  hear  more  and 
more  that  since  other  countries  are 
eliminating  some  of  their  import  restric- 
tions we  should  rush  in  and  take  down 
more  of  what  we  have  left  of  barriers 
against  low-cost  imports  from  abroad, 
to  show  our  heartfelt  appreciation,  if 
nothing  else. 

Such  an  attitude  overlooks  complete- 
ly the  fact  that  the  other  countries  main- 
tained their  barriers  as  long  as  they 
needed  them,  and  that  they  will  reim- 
pose  them  when,  as  and  if  they  find  them 
agam  desirable.  It  was  by  dint  of  such 
protection  that  these  countries  were  able 
to  regain  their  feet.  Why  should  they 
then  despise  the  restrictions  tliat  served 
them  so  well? 

Of  course,  all  these  countries  de- 
nounce protectionism,  for  our  consump- 
tion. This  denunciation  is  one  of  their 
best  exports.  It  has  certainly  succeeded 
in  bringing  us  to  dance  to  their  music. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  while  they  reviled 
protectionism  as  a  principle  or  a  philoso- 
phy, they  nevertheless  made  full  u.se  of 
it  while  it  suited  them.    While  malign- 
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Ing  protectionism  for  foreign  consump- 
tion they  silently  honored  it  at  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  seems  clear  to  me  that 
this  country  is  in  no  position  to  offer  to 
open  yet  wider  our  doors  to  imports. 
In  the  thrc;  quarters  ended  September 
1959  our  Imports  from  Japan  climbed 
by  54  percent  compared  with  the  same 
period  in  1958.  wliilc  those  from  Europe 
rose  43  percent. 

Does  this  record,  In  all  seriousness  and 
In  all  good  sense,  look  as  if  we  should 
make  furtl  er  tariff  reductlotu?  It 
aeems  to  me  that  we  arc  being  hopelessly 
blind  to  proi)ose  such  a  step.  We  should 
keep  in  mind  that  it  was  2  years  ago 
that  the  19i)8  Trade  bill  was  first  sent 
to  Congress.  Much  water  has  passed 
under  the  bridge  since  that  time.  What 
is  very  clear  now  was  then  no  more  than 
something  on  the  far  horizon.  Why 
should  we  not  take  our  bearings  from 
today's  reality  rather  than  yesterdays 
apF>earance? 

I  strongly  urge  adoption  of  tlie  resolu- 
tion. I  think  it  Ls  Imperative  that  we 
be  guided  by  the  overwhelming  evidence 
of  this  country's  weak  international 
competitive  position  and  that  we  avoid 
action  that  would  only  make  it  worse 
rather  than  improving  it.  I  now  turn  to 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  are  joining 
me  in  support  of  the  resolution. 

I  yield  at  this  time  to  my  colleague 
frr.m  We*-!  Virginia  (Mr.  MoofeI. 

Mr.  MOOHE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  my  colleague's  yielding 
to  me. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  not  always  agreed 
with  my  colleague  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Bmlev  as  we  have  stood  across  the 
aisle  from  each  other  in  this  body.  To- 
day, howeve-.  I  find  rnvs^lf  in  complete 
agreement  vkith  him  I  have  iritroduced 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  462  the 
same  concurrent  resolution  that  he  has 
introduced 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  in  the  Congress 
should  recognize  changes  In  underlying 
conditions  such  as  those  that  have  be- 
come obviou^  since  mid- 19.58  when  the 
last  Trade  Agreements  F.xtension  Act 
was  passed;  and  rather  than  going 
throueh  with  something  that  does  not  fit 
the  present  situation  we  should  recognize 
the  changes  that  have  occurred  and  act 
accordingly. 

In  1958  we  authorized,  we  did  not  issue 
a  mandate — we  authorized  the  President 
to  cut  exi.st.ng  tariff  rates  another  20 
percent  in  new  trade  agreements  That 
authorization  has  now  outlived  it~«  day. 

As  has  already  been  so  ably  pointed 
out  by  others,  the  present  situation  of 
the  United  States  in  our  foreign  dealings 
was  not  clear  18  months  ago.  To  be  sure, 
many  of  us  Issued  warnima's  at  that  time; 
but  the  facts  as  they  have  since  been 
given  grudgincly  to  the  public,  were  still 
debatable  at  that  time.  Those  who 
thought  that  American  industrial  know- 
how  and  technological  leadership  held  us 
proof  against  any  really  damaging  for- 
eign compet.tlon  could  still  hold  their 
ground. 

Since  thai  time  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence of  a  very  basic  shift  has  come  to 
light.  The  concurrent  resolution  that  I 
have  introduced  in  Its  preamble  itself 
mentions  the.se  changes.  One  of  the 
surest  proofs  of  the  changed  conditions. 


however,  is  found  in  the  turnabout  of 
some  of  our  leading  mass  production  in- 
dustries. 

In  the  past  It  was  always  said  that 
domestic  industries  that  cannot  compete 
with  imports  must  be  ineflicient.  That 
this  was  not  true  and  was  a  libel  on  some 
of  our  finest  industries  is  beside  the 
point.  The  economists  with  almost  or^e 
voice  shouted  that  Industries  that  could 
not  meet  foreign  competition  by  that 
very  fact  convicted  themselves  of  in- 
competence, uneconomic  operation,  and 
inefficiency  in  general.  If  such  Indus- 
tries fell  by  the  boai-d  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  economy,  they  implied  or 
stated  explicitly. 

The  real  backbone  of  the  American 
economy  lay  in  the  mass  production  in- 
dustries— those  giants  that  were  in  the 
forefront  of  technology  and  had  the 
moving  production  line,  interchangeable 
parts,  and  so  forth.  Automation  was 
the  great  god  of  industrial  efficiency. 
That  was  the  economists'  gospel. 

Throughout  this  bootless  debate  it  was 
claimed,  with  seemingly  blind  insistence, 
that  low  foreign  wages  meant  nothing  so 
far  as  hannful  competition  was  con- 
cerned. We  were  so  much  more  pro- 
ductive than  our  backward  friends 
abroad  that  we  had  nothing  to  v.ony 
about  so  long  as  we  were  efficient.  The 
steel  industry,  the  automobile  industry, 
the  packinghouses,  the  business  machine 
manufacturers,  the  electrical  appliance 
and  the  rubber  industries,  and  other 
similar  leaders  of  American  industry 
were  constantly  cited  as  proof  that  low 
foreign  wages  meant  little  or  nothing 
competitively. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WHn'ENER.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
B.mley]  and  my  colleague  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Moore ].  for  the  in- 
troduction of  this  concurrent  resolution. 
I  noted,  however,  in  the  reference  to  our 
major  industries  that  no  reference  is 
made  to  the  great  textile  industry  in 
which  I  am  so  vitally  interested.  I  am 
sure  it  is  an  oversight  and  that  some- 
where along  the  line  it  will  be  men- 
tioned by  name,  because  it  is  a  greatly 
burdened  industry. 

I  want  to  concur  in  what  has  just  been 
.said  With  reference  to  these  new  indus- 
trial competitors  who  are  moving  on  the 
scene.  Just  this  week  in  talking  to  one 
of  the  textile  p>eople  in  my  district  I  was 
told  that  on  his  desk  he  had  a  sample 
of  20  singles  carded  and  40  two-ply 
combed  yarn  which  c-ame  from  Portugal 
or  Spain,  I  am  not  sure  wliich.  which 
had  been  offered  to  him  at  80  cents  a 
pound,  which  was  substantially  less  than 
the  cost  of  production  of  that  yarn  m 
our  area. 

I  was  further  told  by  this  gentleman 
that  a  big  textile  manufacturing  com- 
pany in  my  neighboring  State  of  South 
Carolina  had  recently  purcha.sed  a 
quarter  of  a  million  pounds  of  this  yarn 
at  a  price  substantially  below  the  do- 
mestic production  cost. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  textile  indu.«!- 
try  and  the  jobs  of  approximately  230,000 
people  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 


and  I  may  say  the  greater  number  of 
those  are  in  my  congressional  district, 
are  being  placed  upon  the  chopping 
block,  so  to  speak.  Unless  through  this 
resolution  and  other  efforts  which  have 
been  continuing  on  the  part  of  so  many, 
Including  the  two  gentlemen  from  West 
Virginia  and  others  In  this  Chamber, 
at  the  present  time,  wc  face  a  return  to 
the  levels  that  we  had  many  years  ago 
V  irn  this  country  became  dependent 
upon  imports  from  other  countries  in 
some  basic  commodities.  This  cuts 
across  the  board  not  only  in  industry 
but  in  agriculture.  I  think  it  Is  encour- 
aging to  .see  that  some  leaders  In  agri- 
culture and  some  leaders  in  th.e  steel  and 
automobile  indu.stries  are  now  coming 
around  to  the  view  which  we  consider 
to  be  essential  in  the  j-'rcservaiion  ol  our 
domestic  industry  and  our  domestic  agri- 
culture. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Bailey  1.  and  my  equally 
capable  friend  from  West  Virginia  IMr. 
Moore],  for  the  contribution  they  have 
made  to  this  fight  which  I  consider  to 
be  a  battle  for  the  jobs  of  our  working 
people  of  the  country  and  the  fight  for 
the  preservation  of  the  economy  of  this 
country  upon  which  the  entire  world  is 
resting  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  thank  the  eentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  and  I  assure  h;m 
that  if  he  had  stayed  with  me  a  few 
minutes  longer  I  would  have  certainly 
indicated  that  great  industry  he  is  so 
much  interested  in  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

Well,  a  new  day  has  dawned.  After 
25  years  the  facts  of  foreign  con:petition 
have  broken  th.'-ough  tlic  barrier  of  eco- 
nomic theory  and  propaganda. 

Now  that  other  countries  have  gained 
a  great  technological  advance  as  a  result 
of  installations  of  a  vast  amount  of  mod- 
ern machinerj'.  our  mass  production  in- 
dustries have  become  as  vulnerable  to 
imports  as  were  the  so-called  backward 
industries  in  this  country  in  the  past. 
The  latter  were  those,  such  as  glassware 
and  pottery,  in  whiCii  a  large  element  of 
hand  operations  were  and  are  still  pres- 
ent in  the  manufacturing  process. 

Now  the  relatively  low  wages  abroad 
have  been  given  greater  comi>etitive 
effect  through  the  greater  productivity 
achieved  through  extensive  mechaniza- 
tion. Steel,  which  has  been  on  an  cx- 
pon  basis  for  many  years,  has  reversed 
its  trend  and  we  have  been  on  a  net  im- 
port basis  for  more  than  a  year.  Th.e 
tide  be-'^an  turning  nearly  2  years  ago. 
With  automobiles  the  story  has  been 
much  the  same,  not  distorted  by  a  strike. 
We  were  the  great  automobile  exporters 
of  the  world.  Now  we  are  the  g-reat  im- 
porters. Our  imports  m  point  of  units 
now  exceed  our  exports  5  or  6  to  1.  We 
have  lost  our  leadership  to  our  backward 
brethren  who  so  long  lacked  the  great 
know-how.  of  which  we  thought  we  had 
a  monopoly. 

In  the  case  of  t^-pewriters  we  have 
again  rever.sed  direction.  We  were  the 
world's  leading  exporters.  Today  we  are 
net  importers  of  typewriters.  Sewing 
machines  reversed  themselves  10  years 
ano  We  have  only  one  producine  com- 
pany left.    The  other  remaining  one  of 
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consequence  went  out  of  business  over  a 
year  ago  as  a  domestic  manufacturer  and 
became  an  importer.  Singer  Sewing  Ma- 
chine Co.,  the  only  one  left  as  a  producer 
of  any  significance,  is  abandoning  more 
of  Its  home  production  and  will  rely  more 
on  its  foreign  plants,  particularly  m  the 
cheaper  lines. 

In  the  electronic  field,  in  cameras,  and 
other  lines  in  which  ma.ss  production  ha.'^ 
Ions:  been  characteristic,  imports  are 
driving  domestic  producers  before  them. 
More  and  more  of  the  domestic  manu- 
facturers of  the.se  products  are  either 
licensing  foreign  producers  or  undertak- 
ing manufacturing   abroad 

If  lower  wages  In  other  countrie.s  did 
not  confer  a  distinct  competitive  ad- 
vantage we  may  be  sure  that  our  ma.ss 
producers  would  not  go  abroad  an  a 
mean«  of  competing  with  foreign  manu- 
facturers. 

Yet  even  today  wp  find  eminent  econo- 
mist* mlnlmlzlnr:  the  efTect  of  tomijin 
competition.  They  say  we  should  sc«ll 
more  energetically  Thla  may  be  good 
advice;  but  harder  selling  will  not  sell 
raw  cotton  abroad  when  our  price  is  8 
cent*  higher  per  pound  than  the  world 
market,  as  has  been  pointed  out  here  to- 
day. Nor  will  harder  selling  dispose  of 
more  wheat  abroad  when  our  price  is  60 
cents  per  bushel  above  the  world  price 
Why  does  anyone  think  that  our  higher 
prices  are  confined  to  cotton  and  wheat "> 
Obviously  they  extend  also  to  prices  of 
manufactured  products.  When  our 
manufacturers  of  generators,  turbines. 
and  other  equipment  bid  against  forer-'n 
manufacturers  it  is  a  common  experience 
to  find  themselves  underbid  from  30  to 
40  percent  by  their  foreign  rivals.  This 
margin  is  about  the  same  as  the  differen- 
tial in  cotton  and  wheat  prices  compared 
with  the  world  price  on  these  crops. 

When  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea.sury 
announced  that  the  proceeds  of  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  must  be  spent  in 
the  United  States  so  far  a.s  pos.sible  the 
Washington  Post  deplored  th:.s  .step  edi- 
torially. It  stated  that  if  India,  for 
example,  one  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
Loan  F\ind,  were  forced  to  .spend  the 
proceeds  of  loans  under  the  Pijnd  in 
the  United  States  the  money  would  have 
40  percent  less  purchasing  power  than 
It  would  were  India  free  to  purchase  on 
the  world  market.  This  was  a  measure 
of  the  degree  to  which  the  Washington 
Post  found  us  to  be  overpriced,  not  in 
farm  products,  but  in  other  materials, 
machinery,  and  equipment 

Regardless  then  of  economic  theory, 
all  the  facts,  buttressed  by  everyday  ex- 
perience, point  to  the  untenable  com- 
petitive situation  in  which  American 
producers  and  manufacturers  find  them- 
selves. Not  to  recognize  this  condition 
would  be  ostrichlike  behavior  unworthy 
of  our  intelligence.  Not  only  would  we 
gain  nothing  by  it,  we  would  mvite  ulti- 
mate economic  disaster.  There  are  tho.se 
who  seem  to  think  that  bf-cau.se  all  our 
economic  indexes  are  high  and  pointing 
upward,  we  have  nothing  at  all  to  worry 
atx)ut.  least  of  all.  foreign  unport  com- 
petition. This  is  a  mast  shortsighted  if 
not  a  tragic  mistake.  The  most  powerful 
giant  can  bleed  to  death  if  he  bleed.^  long 
enough  or  fast  enough.     We  have  been 


bleeding  for  years.  Since  1950  we  have 
been  running  a  deficit  in  our  overall 
foreign  account,  with  the  exception  of 
1957.  This  was  slow  bleeding  until  2 
years  ago  when  the  stream  became 
broader  and  deeper.  We  fell  behind  7.5 
billion  in  the  2-year  period  1958  and 
1959.  Our  imports  ro.se  while  our  exports 
either  fell  or  stood  sull. 

Othtrs  have  pointed  out  how  sharply 
imports  from  Japan  and  Europe  have 
ris^n.  Most  of  these  increases  con- 
sisted of  sharply  competitive  imports. 
that  K-,  finished  or  .semifinished  manu- 
factures. But  for  the  broad  competitive 
advan.age  enjoyed  by  these  foreu'n  man- 
ufacturers, a  condition  that  is  powerful 
enoui^'li  to  attract  a  rising  flood  of  Amer- 
ican nvestmrnts  outgoing  from  thla 
countiy.  no  .such  .sharp  rl.ses  In  sales  to 
the  Uiitcd  .States  could  have  occurred. 
Let  'in  keep  in  mind  that  we  have  al- 
ready .'fducrd  our  tariffs  very  drnslically 
since  1934,  ab<jut  80  p<Tc<"nt  on  the  avt-r- 
a,^c  s'ow  for  th<*  flrnt  tim?"  hav(-  foreign 
countries  come  into  a  position  to  test 
theae  urifT  reductions,  and  th.e  result* 
are  anyihin  ;  but  ieaji>»urint.i  to  American 
industry.  The  outlook  for  any  industry 
that  Sees  imports  capturing,  first  5  per- 
cent o."  the  dome.stic  market,  then  10.  15, 
and  20  percent .  and  yet  not  deterred,  but 
Kom^;  jp  to  25.  30,  40  percent  or  higher. 
IS  :^loomy  to  say  the  least. 

Where  will  the  expansion  in  our  do- 
mestic economy  come  from  if  more  and 
m.ore  industries  come  to  face  such  an 
outlook:  and  that  us  precisely  what  is 
happening  Yet  we  need  the  expansion; 
and  net  merely  in  service  and  distribu- 
tion tr.ides,  but  in  production,  if  we  are 
to  absorb  the  estimated  million  new- 
workers  that  will  soon  be  looking  for  new 
jobs  each  year.  We  need  expansion  in 
production  also  to  remain  strong  as  an 
industrial  nation  This  alone  will  assure 
our  bec'.ring  up  against  the  Communist 
economic  onslaught. 

Aside  from  the  changes  already  men- 
tioned or  which  have  been  detailed  else- 
where, we  should  not  overlook  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  rise  of  the  Common 
Market  and  the  Europt-an  Free  Trade 
Association  in  Europe.  These  are  the 
harbingers  of  greater  mass  production 
and  therefore  yet  cheaper  production  in 
Europe  in  the  v^ars  to  come 

Already  our  market  is  wide  open  to 
European  and  Asiatic  production  Those 
countries  need  no  lowering  of  barriers 
by  us  to  penetrate  our  market  at  will. 
We  will  be  more  realistic  if  we  do  as 
those  countries  did  when  they  were  in 
trouble  TTiey  regulated  imports  with 
the  most  effective  instrumentalities 
known  to  man.  When  they  thought 
that  imports  would  harm  them  or  dram 
their  reserves,  they  cut  them  back  at 
will  and  asked  no  questions. 

This  observation  has  already  been 
made  on  the  floor,  but  it  cannot  be  re- 
peated too  often.  Europe  and  Japan 
saved  themselves  by  resort  to  very  stiff 
protective  measures.  Oh.  sure,  they  said 
the  worst  things  about  protectionism  for 
our  benefit.  Are  we  to  be  so  stupid  as 
to  do  what  they  say  we  should  rather 
than  doing  what  they  did  while  preach- 
ing the  opposite?     Protectionism  cannot 


be  .so  bad  if  it  brought  the  countries  that 
resorted  to  it  back  to  life  and  pro.sperity. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  thorou£!hly  con- 
vinced that  this  is  no  time  for  the  United 
States  to  venture  into  any  further  tariff 
reductions,  and  I  believe  that  we  should 
so  advise  the  President.  He  was  merely 
authorized  to  do  something  18  months 
ago.  He  was  not  ordered  by  law  to  do 
so.  The  conditions  having  changed  so 
radically  since  the  authorization  as  to 
throw  the  suggested  action  into  question, 
we  would  t>e  ill  advised  indeed  to  pro- 
ceed in  that  manner.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  back  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  We«it  Virginia  I  Mr  PAitrv!,  for 
taking  this  time  today  in  order  that  we 
might  prenent  here  the  feelings  of  so 
many  areas  of  the  country  in  support  of 
this  concurrent  resolution 

Mr  HAILPV  Mr  Hi^cnker.  at  this 
time  I  yield  to  the  geniU-man  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr   DtWTl. 

Mr  r>FNT  Mr  ."^p^-aker  first  I  want 
to  thank  'i.e  fii'ieman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  his  courtesy  in  allowing  me  to 
enter  this  discussion  for  a  few  minutes. 
cmtTiAi.  prKi"D 

Mr  Speaker,  during  these  important 
and  all  too  limited  days.  It  becomes  in- 
creasmgly  more  important  for  all  of  us 
to  take  a  good  long  look  at  what  is  going 
on  In  the  world  around  us.  It  has  been 
said  by  one  of  Khrushchev's  predecessors 
that  "England  will  expand  itself  out  of 
existance,  and  the  United  Stales  will 
spend  Itself  Into  oblivion."  Every  day 
those  of  us  on  the  scene  here  in  Wash- 
ington see  the  gathering  clouds  hovering 
over  our  American  way  of  life 

While  not  discounting  the  importance 
of  labor-management  relations,  and  the 
Increasing  tempo  of  our  economic  sys- 
tem, one  must  acknowledge  our  weak- 
ness m  a  field  of  much  greater  impor- 
tance at  this  time  in  our  history.  We  are 
committed  by  our  leaders  to  a  program 
of  world  assistance.  This  program  was 
started  on  the  high  plane  of  compa.ssion- 
ate  consideration  for  human  beings  liv- 
ing in  a  troubled  world.  America  was  to 
be  the  good  Samaritan  to  all  of  the  op- 
pressed, the  ill-kept,  ill-clothed,  and  ill- 
housed  peoples  of  the  earth.  This  we  do 
not  oppose  from  a  humanitarian  view- 
point. 

For  many  years  our  aid  and  .succor 
was  taken  in  kind.  We  were  the  saviors 
of  the  poorer  peoples,  wherever  they 
happened  to  live.  In  the  beginning,  the 
wealth,  the  corporations,  the  bankers 
and  sophisticates  all  opposed  this  pro- 
gram. Now.  these  groups  have  all  em- 
braced not  only  the  humble  beginning, 
but  are  clamoring  for  more,  more  aid, 
more  help,  more  guidance  and  more  in- 
tervention into  every  country  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Meanwhile,  here  at 
home,  we  find  ourselves  being  fed  the 
propaganda  of  cheaper  labor,  more  pro- 
duction, and  less  privileges  for  the  work- 
ing class. 

Ever  since  man  discovered  the  wheel 
and  found  out  he  could  pay  .someone  to 
push  it  for  him.  there  has  been  a  con- 
suming ambition  to  own  the  wheels  and 
to  pay  as  little  as  possible  to  have  some- 
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one  push  it.  This  Is  true  all  over  the 
world  Every  country  is  seeking  produc- 
tion and  the  cheaper  the  better  Any  8- 
year-old  kid  can  tell  you  that  produc- 
tion IS  worthless  unless  the  products 
are  consumed. 

What  hap  >ens  when  we  have  help>ed 
every  country  produce  more  than  they 
can  con.sume  after  they  have  .sold  all 
they  can  to  our  American  consumer"' 
Remember  one  thing  and  do  not  forget 
it — every  tine  a  Japanese  radio  is  sold 
In  America  an  American  radio  Is  left 
In  the  stockroom  Our  stockroom.s  are 
pretty  full  riiiht  now  Inventories  of 
American  bu.siness  are  e.stimated  U)  be 
Hix)ut  $87  bil  ion  compared  to  $25  billion 
In  the  thirt  es  That  is  not  half  the 
»tor>-  tl.e  irventone.s  of  the  American 
OOn.sumer  ar'-  so  fanta.sticftl!y  hU'h  that 
to  even  ven  ure  a  R-aVr,  at  the  flture 
would  be  uhotlc  A  w  ><•  man  oner  said 
"Alxiut  Zf)  p<  rcrnt  of  the  Vn-.lfci  Hi  ate*. 
In  covcrr-d  hy  forest  and  the  re.st  by 
mortBari-*i   ■ 

within    our    congres,Monal 

the    Utols    to    woik    out    a 

wjll  not  do  It  bfcau.s<',  in 

have  perverted   our  pnn- 

Wc   have  .set   aside  people*   and 

and  a;e  pushing'    for   profits  and 


We     have 
prerogatives 
Boluiion      W' 
the  main    we 
ciples 
peace 


proi>erty 

The  v>  hole  loreicn  aid,  reciprocal  trade, 
and  defense  spending  program  is  based 
upon  profits,  propaganda  and  political 
expediency  It  is  interesting  to  note 
acme  figures  that  prove  this  statement: 
Foreign  aid  during  the  trying  and  criti- 
cal war  year.*,  amounted  to  $59  8  billion. 
Foreign  aid  from  1946  to  1959 — up  to 
March — amounted  to  $140  billion.  This 
does  not  cour  t  the  $20  billion  of  interest 
or  the  $80  b:l!ion  we  have  spent  in  mili- 
tary e.stabli.'-liment.':,  maintaining  our 
troops  and  purchases  by  our  Government 
in  foreign  countries  Added  up — this 
amounts  to  over  $240  billion  since  the 
war  against  our  total  national  debt  of 
$290  billion.  In  the  face  of  these  fig- 
ures, not  di.scounting  the  need  for  some 
of  the  expenditures,  but  just  trying  to 
make  two  and  two  equal  four — how  can 
any  person  m  their  right  mind  blame 
American  labor,  the  American  farmer, 
or  the  small  tu^:ne,s.';man  for  the  ridicu- 
lous plight  wf  find  ourselves  in  today. 

Here  we  are — with  the  greatest  pro- 
duction facihties  in  the  world  urging 
eveiT  country  in  the  world  to  pet  into 
production  against  us  No  one  minds 
other  countrif  s  producing  for  themselves 
and  gearing  tlieir  way  of  life  to  their  own 
ability  to  siis:ain  it  It  doe.s  however, 
become  an  imix).ssible  situation  with  the 
theorists,  the  political  fakers  and 
profiteers  wh(n  they  urge  taking  money 
from  the  pocicets  of  American  workers 
to  build  factories  to  produce  goods  to  sell 
to  American  'vorkers  which  we  produce 
in  surplus  and  which  they  produce  at 
wage  levels  v/hich  do  not  allow  the.s*' 
foreign  workers  to  buy  the  products  of 
American  workers. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  our  present  eco- 
nomic dilemma  comes  from  overexpan- 
sion  of  production  facilities  in  our  own 
country.  You  can  imagine  what  hap- 
pens to  the  saiTie  dilemma  when  we  help 
other  countries  build  facilities  to  pro- 
duce what  we  already  overproduce. 
Let    us    look    at    steel    production.     We 


have  built  up  our  production  facilities  to 
produce  over  150  million  tons  a  year.  We 
can  produce  all  the  steel  the  whole  world 
can  con.sume  In  the  face  of  this  estab- 
lished fact,  we  have  built  or  helped  to 
build  plants  all  over  the  world. 

In  doing  this,  we  were  motivated — 
we  hope — by  the  high  ideals  of  helping 
our  neighbors.  We  seemed  to  forget. 
however,  that  no  steel  can  be  sold  un- 
less people  have  the  money  to  buy  it. 
If  we  prcMluce  more  than  we  can  buy  and 
we  help  our  friendly  competitors  to  pro- 
duce without  demanding  that  they  pay 
their  workers  enough  to  buy  what  tliey 
produce,  the  only  place  tl;ey  can  sell  is 
in  our  market,  to  our  woikers.  who  then 
reduce  their  purchase.*  of  our  own  prod- 
uct,s  thereby  cieiUing  unemployment, 
while  indu.stry  demand.s  cheaper  and 
ureater  production  in  the  hope  of  recap- 
turing the  n-.arke'.s  we  have  given  away 
In  lhi,«i  wa>  we  lia\e  become  the  cuckcrs 
for  giving  the  succor,  It  has  ofu-n  been 
said  that  the  lault  lies  m  undercoiiftump- 
tlon.  not  In  o\e;prf)duction  However, 
unless  thf  producers  ^et  enough  income 
to  buy  up  production  and  services  that 
will  in  turn  make  income  to  buy  up  pro- 
duction how  in  heaven's  name  can  con- 
sumption keep  up  with  production 

Without  the  benefit  of  being  an  ex- 
pert, let  us  take  a  simple  little  everyday 
example.  If  a  plant  produces  100  cars  a 
day.  .selling  for  $2  000  each,  with  2.000 
workers  at  $20  a  day,  that  plant  is  put- 
ting $40,000  a  day  into  the  buying  market 
and  puts  $200,000  worth  of  product  into 
the  selling  market.  If  this  same  plant 
produces  the  same  number  of  cars  by 
automation — sells  them  for  $1,500  while 
only  employing  1.000  workers  at  $20  a 
day.  we  find  that  there  is  only  $20  000 
going  into  the  buying  market,  while 
puttmg  $150,000  worth  of  product  into 
the  selling  market.  In  other  words  the 
purchase  ability  of  production  labor  has 
been  cut  50  percent  while  the  products 
they  produce  has  only  been  cut  25  per- 
cent. This  case  is  not  nearly  as  bad  as 
the  many  like  situations  that  have  come 
up  in  recent  years  and  are  now  starting 
to  come  to  the  front  in  most  of  our  auto- 
mated plants.  Actually  the  argument 
that  by  producing  for  le.s.s — more  goods 
will  be  sold  and  more  jobs  created  i.s  true 
only  if  buying  power  at  the  basic  produc- 
tion plant  is  maintained.  Of  course,  this 
can  be  argued  out  by  the  long-hair  ex- 
perts, who  will  come  up  with  a  conclu- 
sion that  this  example  is  all  wTong.  But, 
the  facts  remain,  if  you  do  not  have  the 
money,  you  cannot  buy  unless  you  buy 
without  intending  to  pay  for  it. 

This  holds  true  in  the  relationship 
between  trade  and  economic  prosperity. 
If  a  nation  trades  on  a  dollar  balance 
without  considering  the  production  pay- 
roll balance,  it  will  go  broke.  The  argu- 
ment has  been  advanced  by  the  interna- 
tional profiteers  that  if  we  sell  a  dollar's 
worth  and  buy  a  dollar"s  worth,  every- 
t>ody  will  be  making  money.  That  is  as 
silly  as  trading  a  horse  for  a  rabbit  and 
then  selling  the  meat  retail.  When  we 
sell  raw  gods,  machinery,  powerplants, 
and  buy  back  the  flinished  consumer 
goods  made  from  these  items  we  are 
trading  a  horse  for  a  rabbit  in  the  mar- 
ketplace and  on  the  production  line. 
How  silly  can  we  get  when  we  consider 


a  sale  of  $100,000  worth  of  raw  cotton  to 
Japan  as  an  even  trade  for  $100,000 
worth  of  shirts,  socks,  and  skivvies? 

Frankly,  it  is  not  a  question  of  high  or 
low  tariffs;  it  is  a  question  of  high  or  low 
standards  If  Japanese  workers  received 
the  same  pay  as  Americans  and  paid  the 
same  taxes:  if  Japanese  industry  hsd 
the  same  laws  to  abide  by,  paid  the  same 
taxes,  the  same  cost  of  living  with  social 
and  welfare  costs  being  equal,  and  prof- 
its subject  to  the  same  restrictions  and 
charges  as  our  American  standard  they 
would  not  be  able  to  undersell  us  and 
would  have  to  depend  upon  their  own 
con.^umption  for  basic  prosperity.  The 
great  thinkers  say  that  is  what  the  fu- 
ture hold.s  for  all  of  u.s — equal  pay,  equal 
opi)ortunitles,  and.  above  all.  equal 
standards  of  living.  OK:  we  will  buy 
that  However,  where  do  we  finally  rest 
our  laurels — nt  the  low  standard  of  Ja- 
pan and  other  competing  coui. tries  or  at 
the  level  Americans  believe  their  right? 
Now,  when  wc  all  reach  the  same  stand- 
ard, whom  do  we  sell  to  and  whom  do  we 
buy  from?  If  a  Pord  made  here  sells  for 
as  much  in  every  other  country  and 
every  other  countr>'  makes  Pords,  why 
do  we  have  to  ship  or  trade  with  other 
countries''  The  .ame  holds  true  for 
shirt.s.  socks,  and  skivvies 

In  plain  words,  we  are  making  deals, 
buying  facilities,  leasing  and  licensing 
manufacturing  rights  to  produce  evei-y- 
thing,  everywhere  When  we  have 
reached  the  saturation  point  in  our  mar- 
ket by  buying  up  goods  from  other  coun- 
tries we  can  produce  here,  and  the  other 
markets  do  not  buy  any  of  our  produc- 
tion, what  happens  to  their  own  produc- 
tion as  well  as  our  own?  Basically,  we 
have  to  control,  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 
the  production  of  production  facilities. 

If  we  can  produce  10  million  autos 
and  can  consume  only  8  million,  why 
should  the  facilities  be  expanded  to  pro- 
duce 15  million  while  at  the  same  time 
we  reduce  the  number  of  p>otential  buy- 
ers by  automated  production  facilities 
to  where  we  can  produce  1'2  times  as 
much  goods  with  one-half  as  many 
workers^ 

The  best  example  of  this  kind  of  poor 
management  can  be  seen  in  our  agricul- 
tural surplus  We  started  out  trying  to 
help  the  farmer  by  buying  up  his  sur- 
plus. In  less  than  8  years  we  have  come 
from  zero  to  about  $10  billion  worth  of 
surplus  farm  goods  which  co.st  over  $1 
billion  a  year  just  to  store.  Facts  show 
that  only  a  small  percentage  of  farmers 
are  doin^  this  oveiT)roduction.  You  may 
think  this  ought  to  awaken  the  long- 
hairs,  but  it  has  not.  They  are  now  pro- 
moting the  plan  to  buy  up  surplus  pro- 
duction of  manufacturing  plants.  This, 
then,  is  the  plan.  Buy  up  surplus  farm 
foods,  give  it  away  to  Europe  and  Asia. 
Buy  up  sui-plus  production  of  steel,  cars, 
and  so  forth,  and  give  the  surplus  away 
to  underprivileged  countries. 

Of  course,  they  argue  that  we  only 
have  to  give  it  away  until  the  under- 
privileged countries  get  enough  money, 
material,  and  know-how  from  our  coun- 
try to  produce  enough  goods  so  that  they 
can  sell  it  to  the  American  people  so  they 
can  get  enough  dollar  credits  to  buy  ad- 
ditional machinery,  from  the  other 
countries  we   put   on   their   feet   l)efore. 
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and  whose  cfxnpetition  put  us  Into  the 
surplus  commodities  bujurie&s  in  the  first 
place. 

As  one  of  the  outstanding  examples  of 
the  stupidity  of  our  own  position  in  the 
matter  of  export-import  trade  balances 
and  their  relationship  to  international 
good  wiU,  the  experience  of  the  coal  pro- 
ducers of  this  country  ought  to  be  a  les- 
son for  even  the  most  rampant  inter- 
nationalist. 

It  has  been  argued  by  those  who  have 
favored  the  elimination  of  ail  tariff  bar- 
riers that  by  so  doing  we  influence  other 
countries  into  the  same  and  that  m  the 
end,  the  exchange  of  free  entry  goods 
will  benefit  the  producing  nations  such 
as  the  United  States.  To  bring  this 
about,  it  has  been  argued  too  that  we 
have  to  reduce,  or  curtail  wages,  put  in 
automation,  and  thereby  reduce  the  cost 
of  American-made  goods  and  that  if  we 
did  sell  it,  we  would  be  able  to  sell  in 
world  markets  strictly  on  the  basis  of 
price  consideration. 

The  one  industry  in  the  United  States 
that,  through  cooperation  and  under- 
standing between  the  producers  and  the 
union,  have  been  able  to  produce  at  a 
cost  that  has  made  it  the  cheapest  sell- 
ing product  of  its  kind  in  the  entire 
world — I  am  speaking  of  coal,  bor.h  bi- 
tuminous and  anthracite.  In  regard  to 
bituminous,  there  are  many  countries  in 
the  world  that  produce  bituminous  coal; 
however,  none  of  them  are  able  to  pro- 
duce it  at  a  price  anywhere  near  that 
which  American  producers  can  put  it  on 
the  market.  In  regards  to  anthracite 
coal,  there  are  only  two  known  major 
deposits  of  this  mineral — one  in  the 
United  States  and  the  other  in  Rus- 
sia. Since  we  are  talking  about  o'xr 
NATO  friends  and  allies,  we  can  a.>sume 
that  the  Russian  supply  would  not  be  a 
deterrent  to  the  purchase  of  Amcr.can 
anthracite  because  the  whole  scheme  of 
things  behind  the  foreign  and  economic 
aid  programs  is  that  we  are  in  a  com- 
bine with  friends  who  are  not  purchas- 
ing from  Russia. 

Let  us  Ret  back  then  to  the  real  is- 
sue—the  expoT-tation  of  .soft  coal,  or  bi- 
tuminous coal  as  it  is  known  in  the 
market.  In  the  Presidents  Economic  Re- 
port, presented  to  Congre^^;  January  20. 
this  year,  on  page  34.  the  President  had 
this  to  say  about  coal : 

Coal  ex{jorts,  despite  the  price  advantage 
favoring  the  United  States,  met  Increasia^ 
obstacles  because  or  the  oversupply  of  coal 
In  Eur<  pe. 

This  simple  statement  only  tells  part 
of  the  story.  The  real  reason  that  coal 
exports  dropped  to  the  low  pcint  tiiat 
it  is  now  is  because  the  ma;n  import- 
ing country.  West  Germany.  imtKssed  a 
tariff  upon  coal  of  4.73  a  ton  w.hich  is 
even  greater  than  the  price  of  coal  m 
the  American  market.  Why  weis  this 
done?  It  was  done  to  protect  the  West 
German  coal  producers  ap'ain.-t  the  m\- 
portation  of  coal  from  outride  the  coun- 
try that  could  be  sold  in  the  countn,-  at 
a  rate  less  than  the  production  cost  in 
West  Germany.  Now,  if  our  friendly 
ally,  which  incidentally  wa^  a  dfftated 
nation  in  World  War  II,  and  ls  now  en- 
Joying  the  greatest  prosperity  in  its  en- 
tire history,  can  put  up  barriers  against 
the  importation   of   ti.e   oiie   Aiiiencan 


product  that  can  undersell  their  local 
domestic  producers,  then  how  can  any 
American  stand  up  in  defense  of  a  pro- 
gram that  allows  the  im.portation  of 
goods  from  every  country  in  the  world 
that  we  produce  in  surplus  in  this  coun- 
try on  the  grcimds  that  they  can  be 
sold  cheaper  to  the  American  people. 
The  reason  in  coal  is  proof  positive — 
that  every  nation  except  the  Un.ted 
States  protects  its  own  home  economy 
first — takes  rare  of  its  friends  second. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  unlrss 
we  take  another  look  and  reevaluate  our 
position  in  world  trade  from  the  stand- 
point of  what  IS  sjod  for  America,  we 
will  be  headed  into  that  oblivion  prom- 
ised us  by  the  Ru.ssian  Communist  leader. 
No  man  should  be  elected  President 
who  will  continue  this  idiotic  protrram 
that  will  not  only  bankrupt  us  financial- 
ly, but  will  defeat  us  militarily. 

If  this  kind  of  logic  and  thinking  Is 
reactionary  then  the  Lord  help  us  lib- 
erals. We  will  soon  get  to  the  point 
where  we  will  not  have  anything  to  give 
but  our  words  and  by  this  time  we  have 
Kiven  enouKh  to  choke  an  elephant,  let 
alone  a  donkey. 

P-Jrther.  Mr.  Speaker,  la^t  September 
9  I  listed  for  the  information  of  Con- 
£-Tr?ss  a  report  on  ships  and  cargoes 
enterin;,'  U  S.  ports  with  the  products  of 
foreign  industry.  Many  of  my  coUeagues 
registered  amazement  at  the  vast  ton- 
nazes  that  Were  being  unloadt-d  m  a 
bangle  day  at  American  .seaports. 

At  this  time  I  should  Uke  to  remind 
you  that  th^re  has  been  no  ebbing  what- 
soever of  the  tides  that  move  foreign- 
produced  commodities  into  the  markets 
of  this  country.     Hour  after  hour,  day 
idler  day.  week  after  week,  month  after 
month,  the  big  freighters  and   tankers 
are  rolling  into  ports  on  the  AtlanUc,  the 
Pacific,  the  Gulf,  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
with    a    miscellany    of   goods    that   cast 
ever-extending'    shadows   over    the    em- 
ployment  oppoi-tunitics  of  our  miners, 
railroad  workers,  and  factory  personnel.' 
The  threat  to  American  indu.stry  and 
labor   started   off   with   an    invasion   of 
fuel   markets   and  such   manufacturing 
areas  as  handmade   glass,   pottery,   ce- 
ramics, clothes  pins,  and  other  products 
whose  individual  personnel  rolls  may  be 
.small    but    which    represent    traditional 
-American  enterprise.    As  tariffs  drop{)ed, 
the   toll  of  business  victims  took   in   a 
much  wider  raiif^e.  with  mass-production 
industries    eventually    succumbini^    and 
being  forced  to  locate  their  own  plants 
m  lands  of  cheap  labor. 

The  effects  of  import  competition  are 
now  so  widespread  that  no  section  of 
the  country  has  assurance  that  its  econ- 
omy Will  be  able  to  stand  up  against  the 
idiotic  policies  granting  preference  to 
forei^^n  pnxiucers  over  domestic  indus- 
try and  labor.  The  extent  of  the  dam- 
age is  typified  by  the  evidence  presented 
here  today  by  my  colleagues  from  ail 
areas  of  the  Nation 

Today  I  .shall  confne  my  remarks  to 
•vhat  has  t<.ken  place  in  tl.*>  coiu^res- 
.sionai  district  I  repre.M'tit  eis  a  conse- 
quence of  the  let^islative  surrender  to 
the  executive  d*^partment  th'^  auth  trity 
to  regulate  international  commerce. 

First  came  foreign  residual  oil.  With 
the  mouii'.m^'   seas   of   this  fuol,   mme 


after  mine  in  western  Pennsylvania  had 
to  close,  with  workers  automatically  rele- 
ijated  t^  relief  rolls.  Railroad  freight 
traffic  wiis  simuiUineousiy  cut  back  as 
foreign  oil  knocked  coal  out  of  east 
coast  utilities  and  indu.strial  plaiits. 
Wiien  I  visit  minmg  camps,  our  dis- 
ooura^'ed  citizenry  invar. ably  ask  me 
about  tiie  chances  of  getting  back  to 
work.  I  caiuiul  tell  them  that  the  situa- 
tion is  hoijeies.s  and  that  Uiey  should 
clear  out  and  move  into  areas  of  more 
vigorou-s  economic  activity.  To  adv;.-« 
Liie.se  Americans  to  re>ign  tiicmstlves  to 
a  f.iU"  brought  about  by  the  stupidity  of 
dre.uny  diplomats  would  be  a  refiecUon 
upon  t.he  integrity  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. Furthermore,  any  great  exodus 
of  trained  mmeworkers  could  lead  to 
national  catiistrophe,  in  that  the  serv- 
ices of  these  experienced  men  will  be 
nef-dtd  desperately  if  and  when  an 
emergency  develops. 

Railroaders  are  in  a  parallel  cate«rory. 
With  coal  traffic  off,  rail  employment 
drr>p.s  proportionately.  But  if  the  enemy 
sh  luld  strike  suddenly  and  coal  Is  re- 
quired to  replace  the  foreien  oil  upon 
which  we  have  come  to  rely  but  which 
would  not  be  available  in  a  p«;:od  of 
hostility,  the  railroad  trainman  and 
maintenance  man  would  be  a.s  important 
to  survived  as  any  other  individual  in  the 
military  effort.  Two  world  wars  have 
proved  beyond  contradiction  that  coal 
and  railroads  are  ingredients  of  survival 
in  universal  conflicts. 

So  our  idle  workers  must  stand  by. 
waiting  patiently  for  a  reversal  of  the 
foreign  trade  policies  that  have  deprived 
thpm  of  their  jobs. 

We  also  have  larce  manufacturers  of 
electrical  generating  equipment  In  our 
district.  Their  employees  have  for  a 
long  time  wondered  about  the  logic  of  a 
program  that  admits  foreign  products 
to  displace  Identical  made-ln-Amcrica 
equipment.  Our  glassworkers  cannot 
understand  why  they  are  without  full- 
time  emplojTnent  while  European  prod- 
ucts flood  domestic  markets.  And  a 
score  of  other  Industries  strive  des- 
perately to  hold  on  in  the  face  of  mount- 
ing imports  of  competitive  products. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Bailey],  who  has  carried 
on  a  relentless  battle  to  save  American 
industry  and  labor  from  unfair  foreign 
competition,  that  the  proposed  resolu- 
tion is  not  going  to  answer  our  problem. 
It  is  not  going  to  put  our  people  back 
to  work.    But  I  am  supporting  this  reso- 
lution because  I  feel  that  it  wUl  also  serve 
as  a  message  to  tlie  State  Department 
that  Congress  will  no  longer  tolerate  the 
devious  practices  which  put  our  home  in- 
dustries in  a  hopeless  position  in  inter- 
national     competition.     Through      this 
resolution  we  are  notifying  the  respon- 
sible officeholders  that  we  want  to  stop 
the  practice  of  placing  diplomatic  ex- 
pediency above  the  welfare  of  our  coun- 
try.   We  are  going  on  record  as  opposing 
further  tariff  reductions,  and  inherent 
in  this  resolution  is  a  determination  to 
remedy  the  policies  that  give  foreign- 
made  products  precedence  in  our  home 
markets. 

We  are  proud  of  our  high  waee  scales. 
our  standards  of  livmg.     v.  e  refuse   to 
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permit  them  to  be  depressed  in  order  to 
attempt  to  meet  production  costs  of 
countries  where  income  of  labor  groups 
is  bare  subsistence.  The  resolution 
which  we  ofTer  today  Is  advance  notice 
that  Concre.ss  has  reaffirm.ed  its  determi- 
nation to  act  in  the  interest  of  the 
American  r>eople. 

In  closing.  Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to  sub- 
mit a  few  rt<ent  fttiures  on  foreign  trade 
trends  and  their  cumulative  effect  upon 
our  U.S   economy : 

Foreign  Trade  Briets 

Thirty  thousand  steel  Jobs:  Drastic 
changes  In  Import  export  trade  in  Iron  and 
steel  mill  products  have  coet  Amf-rlcans  the 
equivalent  of  30.000  job«  In  the  steel  Indus- 
try, wTote  A  H  FetherolX,  senior  editor  of 
Steelways 

"And  the  economic  loaa  to  domestic  wage 
earners  does  not  stop  here.  The  sale  of  more 
than  430,000  foreign  cars  in  the  United  States 
last  year,  for  instance,  meant  fewer  Jobs  not 
only  In  steel  but  in  our  automotive  and 
fabricating  Indu-stries 

"How  many  other  jobs  were  l06t  due  to 
Iron  and  st^el  Imported — and  the  decline  of 
the  industry's  exports — In  the  form  of  ma- 
chine tools,  farm  machinery  sewing  ma- 
chines and  a  host  of  other  products  Is  a 
moot  question  But  clearly  the  answer 
evokes  few  cheers  over  here." 

■ectronlc  products:  D  S  Imports  of  Jap 
electronic  products  In  first  half  of  1959  ($22 
million),  surpassed  entire  total  for  1958  and 
Ulpled  1957  ($7  5  million).  United  States 
appears  prime  f(jrelgn  target  for  Jap's  boom- 
ing Industry,  absorbing  34  ptrcent  of  her 
electronic  exports  In  1956  39  percent  In  1957, 
46  percent  In  1958.  and  over  50  percent  flrst- 
half   1959. 

Import-Impact  on  domestic  manufacturers 
of  transistor  (a  US.  Invention)  radios  was 
Immediate  In  1957.  United  SUites  made  20 
such  radios  tt)  every  Jap  Import:  but  In  1958. 
United  States  made  only  three  to  their  one. 
a  rapid.  2-year  Jap  advance  from  6  to  25 
percent  into  American  market  where  imp-irts 
underprlce  US  unit  by  two-thirds  (Elec- 
tronic  Industries  Association.) 

Pottery  Presid'-nt  ^^'heatley.  International 
Brotherhood  of  Operative  Piitt4>rs  attacl^ed 
APL-CIO  resolution  on  foreign  trade  on 
grounds  It  does  not  go  far  enough  t<i  protect 
pottery  Industry;  7.500  workers  dropped  by 
dissolved  firms  in  last  10  years  he  said. 
(Since  1954  one-third  of  pottery  companies 
dl.splare<l  by  imports     SVt'C  i 

Umbrellas  Umbrella  frame  manufactures 
reduced  by  Import.';  from  six  tf)  three  com- 
panlee  since  19.S4  renew  plea  for  Indust.'-y- 
savlng  tariffs  In  open  letter  ut  President. 
Similar  appeal  rejected  li-.  1958  when  Japs 
had  60  percent  of  US  market  Higher  195^ 
Import  trend  Indicates  U  S.  manufacturers 
may  salvage  only  26  percent  of  own  market 
this  year 

Coal:  In  1947  US  miners  delivered  rec<:>rd 
631  million  t(jns  t>f  blfv;mlnous  ooal  from 
earth  to  customer  In  1949  1  ow-priced  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  impx>ru.  a  residue  bypriKluct  of 
oil  refinement,  shouldered  Into  American 
market  with  75  million  barrels  Bituminous 
ooal  pn-ductlon  dropped  off  next  2  years  by 
193  million  tons,  since  1950,  1  3  billion  bar- 
rels poured  through  port*  here  displacing  the 
energy  equivalent  of  310  mlHlon  tons  of  U.S. 
coal  as  well  as  Idling  numerous  miners 

Cotton:  E.xfX)rt.s  c>f  US  cotton  manufac- 
tures dropped  from  954  000  bales  equivalent 
to  539.000  while  imports  Increased  from 
38,000  to  273  000  over  last  10  years  Differen- 
tial of  net  exports  over  Imports  cut  from 
917,000  to  266.000  resulting  In  net  Ukss  to 
domestic  mills  of  651.000  bales  eq\ilvalent 
Foreign  competition  maneuvered  United 
States  from  net  exporter  to  net  importer  of 
cotton  end  products. 


Hoelery  US  hosiery  exports  dropped  38  6 
percent  first  7  months  of  1959  over  same 
{MTiijd  1958  or  from  1  788  639  dozen  pairs  at 
»7  4  mUUon  to  1098,651  dozen  pairs  at  »4  6 
million. 

"Our  export  market  suffers  a  slow  and 
painful  death  "  W  F  Williamson  president 
of  National  Association  of  Hosiery  Manufac- 
turers, told  the  nationwide  committee 

Foreign  productivity  teams  (continued 
from  issvie  No  4i  :  A  US  tool  steel  company, 
urged  by  ICA.  conducted  ar.  Asiatic  produc- 
tivity team  through  lt«  piant-s.  understand- 
ing that  the  team  was  subsequently  to  de- 
velop a  foreign  subsidiary  operation  for  the 
parent  firm.  However,  negotiations  were 
soon  dropped  at  the  other  end.  They  now 
produce  similar  tool  steel.  utUtzinc  their 
newly  acquired  know-how  to  underbid  and 
undersell  the  host  cotapany  over  here. 

But  another  steel  oTOlal,  faced  by  a  cam- 
era-laden team  at  his  plant,  told  the  ICA 
representative.  It  took  us  35  years  to  develop 
our  special  prcxresses  and  we  do  not  Intend 
to  blow  the  whole  operation  In  35  minutes. 

Do  U.S  productivity  costs  offset  low  foreign 
wages?  A  U.S.  firm  which  makes  pumps 
both  here  and  abroad  says  "No  "  It  cost 
them  but  one-third  the  US  costs  to  produce 
the  same  machine  there.  In  addition,  costs 
In  their  foreign  facilities  dropped  5  percent 
while  parent  plant's  Increased  50  percent 
during  same  5-year  period. 

Committee  activities:  September  25.  Mi- 
ami: O.  R  Strackbein  attacks  demolition 
squad  of  State  Department  for  undoing 
work  of  Congress'  Tariff  Commission  (Florida 
Fruit  &  Vegetable  Association);  September 
28.  Hot  Springs,  W.  'Va  :  Strackbein  calls  for 
restoration  of  congressional  authority  in 
foreign  trade  and  cautioned  delegates  that 
Injurious  economic  fallout  from  trade 
agreenients  will  be  as  lethal  to  many  of  our 
domestic  industries  as  strontium  90  if  a 
brake  is  not  applied  (Machine  Knife  Asso- 
ciation); October  7.  'Washington  Strackbein 
teelifies  before  US  Tariff  Commission  in 
opposition  to  compensatory  tariff  cuts  on 
glass  mirrors  and  books  on  grounds  "legal 
authority  Is  lacking  for  this  process  of  double 
economic  Jeopardy  proposed  to  be  perpe- 
trated against  Innocent  industrial  and  lat>or 
bystanders." 

Leather  gloves:  "Sharing  a  market  Is  one 
consideration;  but  to  d<imlnate  it  c(^m- 
pletely  •  •  •  Is  not  Justified"  Of  the  two 
US  leather  glove  producing  areas.  New  York 
City  ha*  discontinued  domestic  production 
while  Fulton  County.  N.Y..  producers  have 
been  v.hlttled  from   184  firms  to  56. 

The  growth  of  Imports  is  almost  in  direct 
proportion  to  our  losses  •  •  •  and  every  30 
or  40  thousand  dozen  Increase  means  the 
loss  of  several  small  plants  or  onr  !nrgc  one." 
(Petition  of  Leather  Glove  Manufacturers 
A.ss<xrlatlon.)  Clothing  union,  supporting 
petition,  said  cutters'  membership  dropped 
from  701  to  289  due  chiefly  to  import*. 

Free-trade  shoes:  Says  chairman  of  a  New 
England  shoe  company:  "Sure,  all  this  free 
trade  may  be  great  for  International  rela- 
tions •  •'  •  But  how  do  I  explain  that  to 
several  hundred  of  my  employees  who  were 
waiting  for  a  midyear  bonus  and  got  termina- 
tion notices  instead?"  (Think.  N(jvember 
1959.1 

Hides:  WhUe  imports  of  cattlehldes  were 
377  percent  higher  first  half  1959  over  same 
for  1958.  U.S.  net  hide  exp<:'rts  steadily 
dropped  from  6.3  million  pieces  in  1967;  to 
5  million  in  1958;  to  1959  estimate  of  27 
million— lowest  since  1953.  (Schnitzer  De- 
partment of  Commerce  ) 

Woolen  and  worsted  fabric  Imports  up 
850  percent  since  1947,  helping  liquidate  over 
100.000  U.S.  Jobs;  closing  hundreds  of  mills; 
reducing  domestic  output  almost  50  percent. 
Terry  woven  towel :  Imports  from  Hong 
Kong  increased  from  160  000  piece.-:  first  half 
1958  to  2  million,  same  perixl  1959.  British 
•olony   of   commerce   also   doing   land   oflace 


btisiness  here  in  other  categories:  wearing 
apparel  (except  shirts)  up  167  percent — • 
from  $6  million  to  $16  for  same  periods 

bilk  fabric  Imports  from  J^^pan  jun.;>ed 
from  13  million  sq'aare  yards  to  51  between 
1954  58,  while  US  sUk  woven  f.-ibrlc  pro- 
duction dropped  frcm  50  to  32  million 
square  yards  during  same  period 

U.S  imports  First  10  montl.s  19' 9  now 
12  4  billion,  a  19  percent  jump  over  s,a:r.e  in 
1958 

Meat  Import  record:  Total  U.S  meat  im- 
ports of  1  billion  pounds  \n  1959  w.U  break 
record.  Six  Australian  ships  alone  brought 
40  million  pounds  beef  here — m.ore  than 
one-half  of  all  slaughter  here  under  Federal 
IfLEpectlon  In  June.  iG  Re;d.  Oklahoma 
Cattlemen's  Association  •. 

United  SUites-New  Zealand  price  gap:  So 
great  that  current  study  underway  by  New 
Zealand  Meat  Board  to  air-ship  meat  to 
United  St:- tes  at  Uiree  timies  sea   cost 

Bikes:  "Tlie  Kress  stores  sell  a  German - 
made  bicycle  for  »39  95  that  glvc5  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  American  •  •  •  which  sells 
for  $78{*5.  It  is  difficult  to  convince  custo- 
mers that  this  wide  difference  i";  price  can 
possibly  be  Justified  by  a  difference  in  qual- 
ity or  for  any  other  reason.  Consequeiitly. 
tlie  Imports  have  caus.ed  us  to  lose  many 
sales."      (Tulsa    bicycle    shop    owner  ) 

Chemicals:  One  and  one-tenth  million 
pounds  of  phathallc  anhvdride  imports  first- 
half  1959  were  triple  1950  total  "An  un- 
usual situation  for  United  States,  tradi- 
tionally a  large  exporter  of  this  chemical," 
says  Chemical  Week. 

Steel  bare:  "The  Japanese  purchase  Amer- 
ican scrap,  haul  It  back  to  their  mills  In  the 
Orient,  manufacture  it  into  finished  prod- 
ucts, reshlp  it  back  across  the  Pacific,  and 
still  undersell  American  producers  by  as 
much  as  $29  a  ten.  for  ex-imiple.  on  reinforc- 
ing bars."  (R.  Blough.  in  U  S  News  k  World 
Report.) 

Soviet  pig  iron :  Arrived  Buffalo  at  $49  a 
ton  (including  dutyi  contrast  with  United 
States  at  »66 

Typewriters — Knock-out.  buy-out  Foreign 
com.petition  niDw  elevated  to  gradual  level 
as  Olivetti,  big  Italian  business  machine 
man'afact  urer,  which  helped  knock  out 
Underwo<^d  s  markets,  now  buys  out  con- 
trolling interest  m  U  S  firm.  Competitive 
strategy  calls  for  Italian  company  to  push 
foreign  products — under  Underwood  label — 
through  ready-made  distribution  network  of 
7(X)  US.  salesmen,  1  200  servicemen,  and 
over  500  agents 

Italian-United  States  trade-  Imports  from 
Italy  up  47  percent  (fl41  million  tc-.  $208 1 
first  7  months  1959  over  same  for  1958.  U.S. 
exports  to  Italy  down  26  percent  t$304  to  $225 
million)  for  similar  periods  Result:  Italy's 
US  trade  deficit  cut  almost  90  percent  or 
$163   to  $17  million. 

Committee  activities  Committee  directors, 
at  annual  board  meeting,  called  for  US. 
withdrawal  from  further  tariff-cutting  com- 
mitments at  G.ATT's  meeting  in  1960. 
Chairman  of  board,  "another  tariff  cutting 
conference  is  out  of  focus  with  con-ipetn,ive 
realities  and  would  represent  an  economic 
mi.sstep  of  the  utmost   gravity." 

Mr  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  1.-=  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania' 

There  war-  no  ob.iection. 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Georgia  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  the  4-year  extension  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
our  trade  position  in  the  world  has  come 
to  be  recognized  for  what  It  Is,  namely, 
a  highly  vulnerable  posture  in  the  face 
of  rising  import  competition. 

We  have  had  a  deficit  in  our  foreign 
account  annually  since  1950  with  the 
exception  of  1957.  Betrinrung  with  1958 
this  deficit  began  to  reach  serious  pro- 
portions, that  is.  $3.4  billion.  In  1959. 
the  year  just  closed,  the  deficit  was  yet 
greater,  or  some  $4  billion. 

During  the  first  9  months  of  1959  our 
Imports  from  Europe  increased  43  p>€r- 
cent  compared  with  the  same  period  in 
1958.  Imports  from  Japan  increased 
still  more  steeply,  or  54  percent.  These 
are  startling  increases  indeed.  Needless 
to  say,  most  of  these  imports  compete 
sharply  with  our  own  production. 

We  do  not  have  to  look  far  for  the 
reasons.  For  one  thing  we  have  lowered 
our  tariff  over  75  percent  in  the  past  25 
years.  The  effects  of  these  reductions 
would  have  been  felt  much  sooner  had 
we  not  been  protected  by  war  and  post- 
war conditions.  That  such  a  deep  cut 
in  our  tariff  was  a  monumental  error  is 
now  coming  to  be  obvious. 

Beyond  the  sharp  tariff  reductions 
that  have  been  made  several  other  fac- 
tors have  contributed  to  our  diflBculties. 
Our  foreign  industrial  competitors  have 
gained  greatly  in  productivity  during  the 
past  5  or  6  years.  From  the  United 
States  alone  they  imported  over  $20  bil- 
lion worth  of  modern  machinery,  a  good 
part  of  it  in  the  form  of  foreign  aid.  Al- 
together in  the  past  12  years  they  have 
lmp>orted  from  us  over  $30  billion  in  ma- 
chinery, much  of  it  under  the  Marshall 
plan. 

Their  production  techniques  were  also 
Improved  as  a  result  of  visits  through 
our  plants  by  thousands  of  foreign  pro- 
ductivity teams.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
these  countries  can  now  outproduce  us, 
outsell  us,  and  take  markets  away  from 
us  almost  at  will. 

While  their  wages  have  risen  more 
rapidly  than  ours  in  the  past  5  years,  ac- 
cording to  such  statistics  as  there  are. 
our  wage  rise  began  shortly  after  World 
War  n  and  was  quite  far  along  before 
foreign  wages  started  their  climb.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  foreign  productiv- 
ity has  risen  faster  than  foreign  wages. 
This  fact  accounts  for  the  greater  com- 
petitive capacity  of  a  number  of  foreign 
countries  today. 

If  this  were  not  the  case,  then  how 
could  it  come  about  that  even  the  mass- 
production  industries  in  this  country. 
those  with  the  highest  productivity  per 
man-hour,  have  seen  their  exports 
shrink  while  Imports  soared  ?  The  a  uto- 
mobile  industry  is  one.  The  steel  ir.dus- 
try  is  another.  We  are  now  on  a  net 
import  basis  in  both  of  these  industries. 
The  typewriter  industry  is  yet  another. 
For  the  first  time  in  history  we  are  im- 
porting more  typewriters  than  we  are 
exporting. 

We  can  no  longer  say  that  we  can  out- 
produce other  countries  even  in  our  mo.'^t 
advanced  industries.  We  are  vulnerable 
and  becoming  more  vulnerable  acrass  a 
broad  and  ever-widening  front.  Elec- 
tronics, athletic  goods,  copper  and  bra.ss 


ffOOdjB,  fishing  tackle,  candy,  fiower  bulbs. 
and  many  other  Imes  are  coming  under 
heavy  attack.  Textiles  have  long  been 
bothered. 

Our  prices  are  high  because  of  high 
wages,  high  profits,  high  employment, 
price-supported  agriculture,  social  secu- 
rity, obligatory  collective  bargammg; 
but  above  all  because  of  the  heavT  ex- 
penditures of  World  War  11,  and  the  high 
defense  budgets  since  1950  These  have 
given  IS  a  heavy  debt  and  a  heavT  ta.\ 
burden:  and  these  come  out  as  higher 
production  costs  in  all  lines. 

We  have  willingly  helped  many  other 
countries  back  onto  their  feet.  While 
they  were  down  we  condoned  the  highly 
restrictive  trade  practices  to  which  they 
resorted,  in  the  form  of  import  quotas, 
import  licerLsing  systems,  exchange  con- 
trols, and  .so  forth.  We  recognized  their 
needs  in  this  respect.  Their  diplomats 
were  able  to  convince  us  of  the  gravity 
of  their  situation;  and  we  listened  to 
them. 

In  recent  times  it  has  become  obvious 
that  some  of  the.se  foreign  countries  are 
now  in  a  po.sition  to  relax  some  of  their 
import  restrictions.  England,  in  partic- 
ular, has  already  taken  some  concrete 
steps  in  this  direction.  Prance  and  West 
Germany  have  made  some  moves  toward 
liberalizing  their  import  quotas.  Japan 
has  promised  to  take  action  next  year. 

These  are  significant  developments. 

However,  some  very  strange  interpre- 
tations have  been  placed  on  them  Im- 
mediately the  free-trade  enthusiasts 
threw  their  hats  in  the  air  and  said. 
"Now  that  our  friends  are  liberalizing 
their  trade  controls  we  must  reduce  our 
barriers  as  a  gesture  of  appreciation  and 
goodwill." 

Such  maudlin  .sentiment  has  no  place 
In  our  trade  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries. 

Let  us  keep  two  things  in  mind  and 
we  will  be  able  to  think  more  clearly. 

First,  The  European  countries  and 
Japan  established  strict  import  controls 
when  they  needed  them.  They  did  not 
ask  us  whether  they  might  do  so.  They 
did  tell  us  why  they  needed  them:  but 
the  national  need  was  the  final  con- 
sideration and  indeed  the  only  question. 

Second.  These  controls  succeeded  in 
their  purpose.  It  was  by  their  use  that 
these  nations  were  able  to  rise  from  the 
depths.  Of  course,  our  aid  contributed 
a  great  deal:  but  yet  if  the  import  re- 
strictions had  been  bad  for  these  coun- 
tries, the  phenomenal  rise  toward  pros- 
perity that  they  have  experienced  could 
not  have  occurred. 

Very  well,  the  import  restrictions  were 
helpful  to  the  economically  disrupted 
countries.  By  use  of  the  controls  they 
were  able  to  rebuild  their  monetary  re- 
serves and  to  approach  convertibility  of 
currency  with  confidence. 

If  we  look  at  our  own  position  of  to- 
day we  may  get  an  idea.  Our  total 
foreign  account,  including,  beside  mer- 
chandise exports  and  imports,  such  items 
as  foreign  investments,  tourust  expendi- 
ture.s,  and  military  and  foreign  aid,  is 
now  badly  out  of  balance.  Recently  our 
commercial  imports  from  Japan  outran 
our  commercial  exports.  We  have  lost 
some  $3.5  billion  in  gold  since  January 
195P..     The    Fort   Knox   gold   supply   is 


down  from  the  $25  billion  level  to  $19.5 
biJIion,  and  other  countries  own  most  of 
tills  reserve.  Should  they  exercise  their 
claims — sometiiing  tiiat  is  not  ex- 
pected— we  would  have  left  insulQcient 
fund.s  to  cover  the  legal  re.>erve  require- 
ments for  our  paper  currency. 

This  is  not  a  cause  for  alarm  or  panic 
but  it  is  cause  indeed  for  concern  and 
for  correct' ve  action. 

We  should  have  the  good  sense  that 
these  other  countries  exhibited  when 
tliey  protected  themselves  as  they  needed 
protection.  We  should  use  import  quotas 
and  increased  tariffs  in  those  instances 
in  which  imports  are  rising  too  rapidly 
and  capturing  fast  rising  percentages  of 
our  home  market.  We  should  improve 
the  investment  climate  here  at  home  so 
that  our  manufacturers  would  not  be 
tempted  to  go  overseas  for  their  expan- 
sion. Scores  of  them  are  doing  this 
now  and  many  have  already  done  .so 
in  the  past.  Others  are  studying  the 
po.ssibilities  and  making  up  their  minds 
right  now. 

I  think  It  la  Imperative  that  we  give 
the.se  industries  and  producers  the  as- 
surances that  other  countries  were  able 
to  give  their  industries,  namely,  that  the 
home  market  will  be  protected  according 
to  its  needs,  so  that  import -vulnerable 
industries  may  be  assured  of  a  market 
for  their  products.  This  Is  all  the  more 
urgent  since  our  foreign  marketj  have 
either  bern  shrinking  or  .slandmg  vir- 
tually still.  Already  we  are  subsidizing 
heavily  to  maintain  our  exports.  This, 
of  course,  helps  little  but  adds  to  the 
woes  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
because  the  subsidy  bills  are  sent  to  him 
and  he  must  pay  tiiem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the.se  circum- 
stances It  becomes  unthinkable  that  we 
should  go  Into  another  tariff-cutting 
conference  later  this  year.  The  law  au- 
thori/mii  the  President  to  enter  into  fur- 
ther trade  agreements  and  to  reduce 
tariffs  another  20  percent  was  passed  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.  That  was  before 
the  present  position  of  this  country  had 
become  .so  clearly  defined.  The  L'reat  ri.se 
in  imports  had  not  reached  a  crest.  In- 
deed  it  po.ssibly  has  not  yet  done  so.  The 
decline  in  our  exports  had  not  yet  become 
.so  deeply  set;  and  foreign  productivity 
had  not  yet  reached  its  present  magm- 
tude. 

We  should  reassess  our  position  and 
should  take  our  cue  from  present  reali- 
ties rather  than  from  tho.se  of  18  months 
ago.  As  matters  stand  today  the  very 
idea  of  further  tariff  reductions  is  at 
odds  with  the  facts  of  our  position,  and 
should  be  .so  recognized. 

I  think  that  Congre.ss  should  .so  ex- 
press Itself.  If  we  do  not.  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  which  carries  on  the  ncio- 
tiations,  will  feel  free  to  make  further 
cuts  in  tariffs  that  are  already  too  low. 
Wc  in  Congress  represent  the  people  back 
home.  We  have  the  responsibility  of 
bringing  their  needs  to  thase  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  who  are  not  elected  but 
appointed  to  carry  out  exi.sting  policies. 
It  is  up  to  us  to  reflect  the  changing 
conditions  and  circumstances  as  they  af- 
fect the  people  of  this  country.  We  can- 
not expect  the  State  Department  to  share 
our  concern  about  those  who  send  ua 
here.    That  Depannii  ;.l  ^i,  ui  touch  with 
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foreign  countries  and  the  representa- 
tives of  foreign  interests.  If  we  do  not 
speak  for  the  people  back  home,  they 
are  left  without  a  voice.  For  that  rea- 
son I  feel  that  it  is  incumbent  on  us  here 
in  Congre.ss  to  make  our  views  known. 

It  would  perhaps  be  better  to  repeal 
the  authorization  of  the  further  20  per- 
cent tariff  reduction;  but  it  might  be 
argued  with  some  merit  that  this  would 
be  a  more  drastic  step  than  is  necessary. 
For  that  rea.son,  for  the  time  being  at 
least.  I  think  it  would  be  more  appro- 
priate for  Congress  simply  to  make 
known  its  .sentiment. 

I  strongly  urse  that  the  resolution  be 
brought  to  the  fioor  and  adopted 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  I  Mr.  McIntire]  may  extend  hi.s 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota'' 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McINTIRE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  the  sentleman  from 
West  Virginia — Cleveland  M.  Bailey — 
and  others  who  have  introduced  this 
resolution,  a  concurrent  resolution 
which  expres.ses  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  United  States  should  not  grant 
further  tariff  reductions  in  the  forth- 
coming tariff  negotiations  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Ex- 
tension Act  of  1958. 

During  my  years  of  concresslonal  serv- 
ice I  have  not  supported  legLslation  re- 
lating to  reciprocal  trade.  I  was  appre- 
hensive lest  such  complications  referred 
to  by  other  speakers  would  arise,  leaving 
us  unable  to  cope  with  them  effectively 
owing  to  our  support  of  the  general 
agreements  on  tariffs  and  trade. 

Industries  in  Maine's  Third  Congres- 
sional District  are  considerably  disturb- 
ed over  the  adverse  effects  prompted  by 
imports  of  foreign  commodities,  and 
thTe  is  no  question  but  that  such  im- 
ports have  a  marked  negative  influence 
on  the  Maine  economy.  Asriculture, 
boots  and  shoes,  wood  turnins,  and 
fisheries — these  are  some  of  the  in- 
dustries that  stand  to  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  increased  foreign  impoi-ts  as 
a  consequence  of  lowered  tariff  rates. 

I  have  today  Introduced  this  concur- 
rent resolution  in  behalf  of  these  many 
small  Industries  in  Maine's  Third  Con- 
gre.ssional  District,  being  happy  to  join 
with  others  who  have  introduced  this 
identical  re.<=ol.ition. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues  for 
this  conc'irren:  resolution. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BEIRRY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  I  Mr  Baiieyi  for  a  veiT  fine 
statement  and  for  bringing  forward  the 
resolution  in  which  I  join  him. 

I  agree  wit^  him  that  this  is  no  time 
to  make  further  tariff  reductions.  The 
position  of  this  country  today  In  Its  for- 
eitrn  competit  ve  standing  calls  not  for 
further  Unfl  cuts,  but  for  measures  of 
protecUon  thiit  will  prevent  particular 
industries  and  agricultural  producers 
from  being  driven  progre.ssively  out  of 
the  home  market  by  imports, 
cvi ^i5 


Tlie  situation  today  is  less  reassuring 
than  It  was  2  years  ago  when  the  present 
Tiade  Agreements  Act  was  sent  to  Con- 
pres.s  Ti.e  Congress  authorized  the 
President  to  reduce  exi.'-ting  tariffs  as 
much  as  20  percent  At  that  time  the 
trade  deficits  that  th.e  United  States  was 
to  experience  in  its  foreign  transactions 
in  1958  and  1959  had  not  yet  become  a 
reality.  In  fact,  in  1957  we  did  not  have 
a  deficit  but  a  small  surplus.  There  was 
not  as  evident  a  condition  then  in  1958  as 
there  is  today,  calling  for  caution  and 
prudence  in  tariff  negotiations. 

In  1958,  as  has  already  been  said  on 
the  floor  this  afternoon,  we  fell  S3  4  bil- 
lion short  in  covering  our  inteiTiational 
outgo.  In  1959  we  fell  behind  even  more, 
or  about  $4  billion.  This  makes  about 
$7  5  billion  in  2  years. 

There  arc  those  who  say  that  this 
trend  will  be  reversed  and  that  signs  of 
a  change  have  already  appeared. 

I  wish  to  address  myself  particularly 
to  the  agricultural  aspects  of  this  ques- 
tion. I  can  tell  you  that  I  see  no  ray 
of  hope  on  the  horizon  in  exports  of  farm 
products.  On  the  contrary  there  is  every 
likelihood  of  more  and  more  imports. 

A  great  deal  has  already  been  made  of 
the  increa.se  in  raw  cotton  exports  dur- 
ing the  present  fiscal  year.  If  this  is  the 
best  example  that  can  be  found  by  the 
free-trade  element  of  the  hoped-for  up- 
surge in  farm  exports,  they  are  indeed 
hard  up. 

The  fact  is  that  our  cotton  exports 
had  fallen  to  a  low  level  in  the  fi.'^cal 
year  1958-59.  They  fell  to  3  129.000 
bales  from  5.066,000  bales  in  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year,  1957-58. 

We  must  go  back  to  1956  if  we  want  tlie 
whole  picture.  Exports  had  dropped 
to  a  low  point  of  2.214.000  bales  in  that 
year  from  a  level  of  a  little  over  5  million 
bales  during  the  years  1950-52.  This  de- 
cline resulted  from  the  lower  world  cot- 
ton prices  compared  with  prices  in  this 
country. 

Then  we  began  subsidizing  our  raw 
cotton  exports  at  6  cents  per  pound. 
In  1957  exixarts  jumped  to  7.598  000  bales, 
a  figure  three  times  as  high  as  1956. 
This  was  a  short-lived  spurt  for  in  1958 
f calendar  year)  exports  dropped  to  5- 
717.000  bales.  This  was  followed  by  a 
slide  to  the  figure  mentioned  above,  that 
Ls.  3,129.000  bales  during  the  fiscal  year 
1958-59. 

On  August  1.  1959,  the  export  subsidy 
was  raised  from  6  percent  per  pound  to 
8  cents;  and  exports  have  again  re- 
sponded. However,  the  more  we  export, 
the  more  it  will  cost  the  Treasurj-. 
Should  exports  rise  to  6  million  bales,  the 
subsidy  would  amount  to  $240  milhon. 
Such  increa.'=e  m  exports  should  not  be 
counU-d  as  evidence  that  our  total  trade 
deficit  is  declirung.  If  we  can  increase 
our  exi>orts  only  by  subsidizing  to  the 
extent  of  30  to  35  percent  of  the  world 
price,  we  can  hardly  gain  comfort  from 
our  international  competitive  position. 
The  story  of  wheat  is  much  the  same. 
Our  ex-port  sub.sidy  bridges  the  gap  be- 
tween the  domestic  support  price  and 
the  world  price.  This  gap  amounts  to 
some  60  to  65  cents  per  bushel  at  the  pres- 
ent time  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  our  ex- 
Ijorts  of  wheat  have  declined.    In  1956 


we  exported  410  million  bushels  of 
wheat  :  414  million  bushels  i:i  1957  Dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1957-58  the  exports 
dropped  to  322  million  bushels  and  then 
rose  t«.)  360  milhon  bushels  in  the  1958-59 
fiscal  year,  still  well  oelow  the  1956  and 
1957  figures.  The  subsidy  at  60  cents 
per  bushel  would  amount  to  $144  million 
for  195&-59.  Again.  I  want  to  point  out 
that  this  subsidized  sale  cannot  rightly 
be  counted  as  part  of  our  exports.  Our 
trade  deficit  is  actually  wider  by  that 
much  more  than  the  official  export  fig- 
ures show. 

Aside  from  the  cotton  and  wheat  sub- 
sidies winch  amount  to  nearly  S400  mil- 
lion per  year  at  present,  a  large  part  of 
our  agricultural  exports  are  sold  for  for- 
eign currencies  under  Public  Law  480. 
The  proceeds  of  t;'.ese  so-called  sales  are 
generally  used  as  aid  to  foreign  countries 
in  the  form  of  counterpart  funds  which 
must  be  spent  within  the  country  itself. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1958-59  our 
a^rricultural  exports  moved  to  the  extent 
of  56.7  percent  either  under  our  Govern- 
ment subsidy  or  as  sales  for  foreign  cur- 
rency. Only  43,3  percent  of  our  agri- 
cultural exports  were  sold  for  dollars  in 
private  commercial  unsubsidized  trans- 
actions. 

It  is  clear  from  w  hat  has  already  been 
said  that  we  can  hardly  look  to  agricul- 
tural exports  as  a  source  of  overcoming 
the  deficit  in  our  foreign  account.  The 
price  differential  between  our  producers 
and  those  of  foreirn  countries  seems  to 
range  from  30  to  40  percent  in  favor  of 
the  foreign.  This  docs  not  augur  well 
for  any  great  expansion  in  our  exports  of 
farm  products  except  as  foreign  crop 
failures  or  famines  may  create  an  ex- 
traordinary demand  or  as  we  increase 
the  export  subsidies. 

Wlicn  we  read  the  bulletins  from  the 
Department  of  Agricultui-e.  we  note  the 
curious  emphasis  on  exports,  such  as 
runs  through  the  expressions  of  all  the 
executive  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  have  a  hand  in  our  foreign 
trade.  All  of  them  em.phasize  the  value 
of  exports  to  our  economy,  often  in  high- 
ly exaggerated  form.  In  the  bulletin 
entitled  "Foreign  Agricultural  Trade" 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  the  fiscal  year  1958-59.  dated  Novem- 
ber 1959.  is  found  the  following  propa- 
gandistic  statement: 

High-level  agricultural  exports  are  vital 
to  U.S.  agriculture  as  an  important  part  of 
the  Nation's  economy.  Last  years  exports 
represented  the  output  of  41  million  acres. 
or  1  out  of  every  8  harvested.  This  w.is 
equivalent  to  32  milhon  long  ton.s  of  cargiD — 
enough  to  fill  800  OOO  freight  cars  and  3  600 
ships.  In  moving  these  exports,  an  average 
of  10  ships  welgiied  anchor  each  day. 

Now  what  was  the  purpo.-ie  of  this 
commentan,-"  Is  it  the  function  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  beat  the 
drums  for  the  merchant  marine  of  this 
country  and  to  support  the  trade  agree- 
ments program  in  reports  Lssued  at  pub- 
lic expense? 

Why  do  these  reports,  to  be  fair,  not 
also  point  out  how  many  millions  of 
acres  are  not  put  into  cultivation  or 
utilized  as  grassland  because  of  imports? 
Calculations  such  as  these  are  carefully 
avoided.    How    many    acres    could    be 
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turned  into  cane  and  beet  sugar  if  im- 
ports were  limited  more  sharply?  If 
beef  and  lamb  and  live  cattle  imports 
were  eliminated,  what  acreage  could  be 
added  to  our  grazing  land''  How  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  feed  crops  would  be 
required  to  fatten  this  beef,  mutton,  and 
pork?  It  has  been  estimated  that  1959 
meat  imports  passed  the  billion  pound 
mark.  Fresh  or  frozen  beef  and  veal 
alone  during  the  first  9  months  of  1959 
exceeded  500  million  pounds.  In  1958  we 
imported  39.769  head  of  sheep  and  lambs, 
Lainb — slaughtered — imports  have  also 
risen  spectacularly.  In  1958  we  also  im- 
ported 1,152,407  head  of  cattle  and  the 
carcass  equivalent  of  909.049  head,  or  a 
total  of  2.061.456  head. 

If  we  .should  run  through  all  the  ai(ii- 
eultural  imports  and  reduce  them  to 
acreage  as  the  Department;  of  Agricul- 
ture seeks  to  do  with  respect  to  agri- 
cultural exports  we  would  find,  I  am 
sure,  that  the  acreasie  needed  to  pro- 
duce the  imports  would  be  materially 
greater  than  that   needed   for  exports. 

During  the  fiscal  year  195&-59  our 
agricultural  exports  amounted  to  $3  7 
billion,  or  22  percent  of  our  total  export.s, 
while  agricultural  imports  amounted  to 
$4.0  billion  or  29  percent  cf  on  tuial 
imports. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  as  already 
amply  demonstrated,  that  our  prices  are 
from  30  to  40  percent  hi«her  than 
foreign  prices  in  the  case  of  cotton  and 
wheat.  This  differential,  we  may  be 
sure,  extends  to  other  product-s  a.s  well. 

Therefore,  from  simple  arithmetic  we 
can  conclude  that  our  agricultural  im- 
ports of  $4  billion  would  be  greater  in 
point  of  quantity  by  .some  30  to  40  per- 
cent than  an  equal  dollar  value  of 
exports.  Our  exports  of  agricultural 
products,  however,  amounted,  not  to  $4 
billion  but  to  $3.7  billion. 

It  would  seem  safe  to  say  then  that  if 
our  exports  of  ai,'ricultural  products 
represented  the  output  of  41  million 
acres,  our  agricultural  import-s  repre- 
sented the  output  of  .'^omethins  like  60 
million  acres.  Oddly  enough,  no  bulle- 
tin of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
ever  carries  speculative  calculations 
along  these  lines.    Why' 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  the  evidence  point.s  to 
the  untenable  position  of  this  country 
in  foreign  competition  with  re.-pect  to 
our  most  important  export  crops  and 
also  with  respect  to  other  aai  iciitural 
items  such  as  wool.  lamb.  beef,  cattle 
and  many  others.  Certainly  there  :s  no 
call  for  any  tariff  cutting  in  this  field. 
It  must  be  obvious  that  we  are  actually 
in  need  of  some  restrictions  on  such  im- 
ports as  are  hurtine  different  df^m-'stic 
agricultural  product.s.  Besides  btef, 
lamb.  pork,  and  other  animal  products 
and  grains,  such  as  barley.  oat=;  and  rye, 
where  we  have  actually  imported  more 
bushels  during  the  pa^t  10  years  than 
we  have  in  storage  today,  we  have  many 
.specialty  products  such  as  fruits  and 
vegetables,  nuts.  figs,  garlic,  dates, 
flower  bulbs  and  ^.o  forth,  which  are 
also  adversely  affecud  by  imports. 

I  am  in  heartv  .=;uppo!r  of  r.he  resolu- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  W'-.'^.t  Vir- 
ginia, which  I  have  aI.so  introduced  as 
evidence  of  my  interest  and  concern  I 
call  on  the  Ways  and  Mean,s  Committee 


to  hold  early  hearings  and  urge  all  who 
have  a  stake  In  the  domestic  economy 
that  IS  adversely  affected  by  imports  to 
lend  their  vigorous  support. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr  BETTS  Mr.  Speaker  I  wi.sh  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  on  his  remarks  this  afternoon 
on  the  subject  of  the  growing  damace 
of  foreign  lmF>ort.s  on  our  domestic  econ- 
omy. This  subject  is  of  particular  con- 
cern in  the  Einhth  Ohio  District  which  I 
represent. 

Within  the  last  few  months  I  have 
received  correspondence  from  a  wiremill 
in  my  district,  officials  of  which  tell  me 
that  wire  can  now  be  imported  from 
European  sources  and  laid  on  the  docks 
\r.  Cleveland  at  much  less  cost  than  it 
cj^-n  be  produced  100  miles  away.  Not 
long  ago  a  porcelain  in^-ulation  factory 
lest  a  bid  to  a  Japanese  company  which 
I  am  sorry  to  say  was  a  Government 
01  der  and  this  domestic  firm  lost  the  bid 
simply  because  of  the  inability  to  com- 
pete with  low-cost  Japanese  production. 
Another  similar  instance  was  called  to 
my  attention  by  a  small  manufacturing 
company  in  my  district  which  lost  a  bid 
on  electrical  equipment  to  an  Austrian 
fi:-m  for  the  .same  rea.son.  As  a  result 
ol  this  I  introduced  H  R  8345  which  if 
p,us5ed  into  law  would  protect  small  busi- 
n-^ss  bids  on  Government  projects  from 
fc.ieign  bids  submitted  at  much  lower 
p  ices  due  to  prevailing  low  wages  in 
foreign  countries. 

Last  summer  my  attention  was  called 
to  a  serious  condition  in  the  plumbing 
ii.dustry  which  is  suffering  from  low-cost 
foreign  competition.  I  do  not  wish  to 
take  time  to  discuss  m  detail  how  this 
industry  i.s  suffering  but  I  did  introduce 
a  bill.  H  R  9272,  which  curbs  imports  in 
an  atu^mpt  to  help  this  injured  indu-stry. 

These  are  only  isolated  examples  of 
the  problem  which  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  is  discus^sini.;  I  think  it 
is  time  that  this  issue  should  be  discussed 
and  am  glad  that  the  eentleman  from 
West  Virginia  saw  ht  to  provide  this 
ot)port  unity  for  a  full  discussion  in  the 
House. 

Mr  BAILEY  I  thank  the  gentleman 
fram  North  Dakota  for  his  remarks  and 
support. 

Mr  OUVER  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BAILEY  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine     Mr    Oi.iVER). 

Mr.  OLIVER  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  West  Viimnia  for  making  it  pos,si- 
bl-?  for  me  at  this  time  to  participate 
in  this  di-scassion  concerning  this  very 
vr.al  i.s.sue  wj.ich  i.s  so  important  to  the 
economy  of  this  Nation,  to  the  industry 
of  the  Nation  and  to  the  workers  in  the 
industries  of  Americ.i.  I  would  be  dere- 
lict indeed  if  I  did  not  take  this  oppor- 
tunitv  to  make  ii  few  remarks  about  the 
impart  of  the  low-cost.  low-wage  im- 
port-s  upon  the  wonomy  of  my  own  State. 

This  serioas  impact.  Mr.  Speaker.  ha.s 
been  felt  in  the  textile  indu.stiy  where 
M-iine  has  lo>st  thousand-;  of  ,;obs  This, 
in  turn,  has  developed  the  areas  of 
cf.ronic  unemployment  where  we,  once, 
h.td  economically  healthv  and  thriving 
communities.      It    has    cau.'^ed    untold 


anxiety  amont  the  thou>ands  who  have 
been  foired  into  involuntary  unemploy- 
ment after  years  of  dedicated  and  con- 
.scientious  labor  m  the  textile  industry 
which  was,  at  one  time  the  leading  basic 
industry  of  our  State.  It  has  cau.sed 
families  to  movf  away  from  Maine  and 
reestabli.sh  tiiem.s*-lves  in  other  work  in 
other  parts  of  America, 

Mr  Speaker  Ameiira  ha.s  already  been 
critically  dama*;ed  by  the  unfair  low- 
wa^ze.  low-cost  production  of  the  Orient 
It  was  only  a  few  years  atjo  that  Bidde- 
ford-Saco  textiles  and  lUs  wau'es  .stimu- 
latt-d  the  entire  soutiiwestern  area  of 
M.une  with  its  Kieat  economic  contribu- 
tion from  hard-working  employee.s  of 
unexcelled  skill  busily  en  jaged  m  an  ex- 
ceptionally healthy  industry. 

Then,  the  floodgates  of  im^wrt^'^  on  a 
co-st  basis  with  which  it  i,s  impo.ssible  for 
American  standards  to  compete  were 
permitted  to  open.  Fiom  this  time  we 
have  been  fighting  a  lasing  battle.  It  is 
true  that  we  have  a  portion  of  our  tex- 
tile IndiLstry  still  at  work  and  surviving. 
For  tiiis  we  are  indeed  most  grateful  to  a 
labor  force  which  has  been  extremely  co- 
operative and  to  a  manacement  which 
has  been  efficient  and  w  illing  to  keep 
modernized. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  woi  i  ied  now 
because  of  new  threats.  The  adminis- 
tialion  under  peimLvsne  authoiity  to 
negotiate  is  already  engaged  in  discus- 
sions which  could  vei-y  well  lead  to  fur- 
ther reductions  in  tariff  duties  and  to 
further  removal  of  import  quotas  This 
should  not  be  allowed.  This  Hou.se 
should  adopt  the  concurrent  re.solution 
which  together  with  several  other  Mem- 
bers, I  have  introduced,  today  declaring 
It  to  be  the  sense  of  Congress  that  we 
should  not  lower  our  tariffs  further  at 
this  time. 

We  have  only  to  understand  that 
Hong  Kong  Ls  rapidly  developing  uito  a 
more  .serious  threat,  if  that  be  j)o,s.sible. 
than  was  Japan,  before  it.s  Government 
agreed  to  voluntai-y  export  conti<;l  which 
did.  at  least,  slow  down  the  increase  of 
low-wage,  low-cost  competition  for  our 
American  working  men  and  women 

Japan  now  considers  Hong  Kong  to 
be  her  fini.shing  factory  in  the  export  of 
cotton  goods  to  America.  Spinning 
weaving,  and  finishing  factories  are  now. 
establisiied  and  working  briskly  m  Hong 
Kong  to  make  the  consolidated  produc- 
tion from  .spinning  to  sewing  within  the 
territory  of  Hong  Kong  for  export  to  the 
United  States. 

In  Hong  Kong  today,  there  arc  many 
refugees  from  Red  China  and  many  of 
them  have  established  factories  there  as 
the  last  place  of  their  investment  It  is 
inu-resting  to  note  that  this  is  a  Bnli.sh 
colony  and  that  there  is  an  annual  pruiit 
of  .some  $400  million  for  the  United 
Kingdom  interests  from  the.se  under - 
standard  operations  with  which  our  i>eo- 
ple  are  becoming  increasingly  in  com- 
petition. Much  of  this  production  uses 
American  produced  cotton.  It  is  also 
noticeable  that  American  traders  are 
making  vei-y  positive  investment  activi- 
ties in  Hong  Kong. 

How  much  more  can  Amei  ican  labcir 
and  industry  t.ike  of  this  type  of  unfair 
and  unmatchable  competition?  This  is 
no  time.  I  repeat.  Mi.  Speaker,  to  ne,;o- 
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tiate  further  liberal  reductions  and  ad- 
vantages for  this  competition. 

Also,  while  I  am  diM^ussing  the  impact 
of  foreign  imports  on  our  Maine  econ- 
omy. I  certainly  would  be  remi.ss  in  my 
responsibility  if  I  did  not  here  record  the 
value  of  the  shoe  industry  in  Maine  and 
the  threat  from  foreign  imports  of  foot- 
wear which  is  causing  us  to  .--hudder  as 
we  realize  what  happened  to  our  textile 
industry. 

The  1957  census  of  Maine  manufac- 
tures shows  leather  and  leather  prod- 
ucts as  beiiii:  in  the  top  position  in  em- 
ployment—20.996— in  our  State  while  in 
gross  wages  ih.s  mdusli-y  held  the  second 
spot  of  all  Maine  industries  with  pay- 
rolls of  $59,3'.»4.711. 

The  threat  which  is  po.sed  again  by 
low-wage,  low-cost  imports  of  footwear 
from  foreign  sources,  including  the 
Orient,  becomes  manifest  when  we  com- 
pare imports  for  1959  contrasted  with 
1958  over  a  10  months'  period,  in  both 
instances,  total  of  all  footwear  imp>orts 
in  1959  was  57.083,000  pairs  at  a  value 
of  S57.08.1.0CO  while  in  1958  there  wjie 
37.475.000  with  value  of  $34,110,000.  The 
trend  against  us  is  obviou' 

In  the  words  of  President  A  W  Berko- 
witz.  of  the  Songo  Shoe  Manufacturing 
Corp  .  of  Portland,  Maine,  in  a  letter  to 
me,  recently 

■  W<»  do  not  want  to  be  lulled  to  sleep 
a:»  the  textile  manufacturei-s  were,  with 
low  priced  imports  from  foreign  coun- 
tries With  suostandard  wages.  " 

It  is  not  my  intention,  Mr  Speaker,  to 
be  lulled  to  sleep  with  this  suen  son«; 
of  those  who  would  destroy  American 
jobs  by  substituting  the  low  livmg  stand- 
ards of  these  unfortunate  areas  of  the 
world  for  the  high  living  standards  which 
the  Amenciin  way  of  life  has  made 
possible 

Therefore.  I  have  introduced  this 
concurrent  resolution  and  shall  sup;x)rt 
it  with  the  utmost  of  my  energy  and 
capacity.  America  need.^  to  take  account 
of  stock  in  this  vital  problem  of  foreign 
competition.  Now  is  the  time  to  call  a 
halt  to  furilier  reductions  in  the  tariff 
and  imix)rl  quota  protection  for  our 
people. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mi'. 
Sjx.iker.  »;11  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  honored  and  flattered  to 
join  with  my  distinguished,  able,  and 
astute  colleague  from  West  Virginia  in 
introducing  vhis  timely  concurrent  reso- 
lution. This  is  one  of  the  greatest  issues 
before  the  American  people  today,  in  my 
opinion;  and  if  we  lower  these  tariffs  any 
further  and  ^ake  additional  steps  toward 
completing  free  trade,  it  could  well  de- 
stroy this  Nation  within  10  years,  par- 
ticularly the  standards  that  we  have 
built  up  for  our  working  people  in  the 
industries  of  this  country.  Tliis  may  be 
an  attempt  to  circumvent  and  undermine 
all  of  the  gieat  wage-and-hour  legisla- 
tion, as  well  as  fringe  benefits,  that  this 
Congress  over  more  than  50  years  has 
fcught  so  hard  for  and  passed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  people  of  these 
United  States. 

I  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Rule.^. 
one  of  whom,  distinguished  and  able,  is 


presiding  over  this  Ixxiy  today,  will  con- 
sider this  concurrent  resolution  favor- 
ably and  report  it  to  the  House. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  geniitii.an 
f;om  West  Virginia  again  for  hi.s  un- 
cia.-ing  and  untiring  efforts  over  the 
years  on  behalf  of  industry  and  the  work- 
ing people  of  Amenta. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlemar.  yield? 

Mr  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  tliank  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  for  yielding  to  me  so 
that  I  might  express  just  a  few  of  my 
own  thoughts  on  this  subject  which  we 
have  discijiised  so  many  times. 

First,  let  me  say  and  pc  :^t  out  again. 
as  the  gentleman  well  kno».^.  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  involved  in  this  matter.  The 
Constitution  provides  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Congress  shall 
set  the  tariff  imports.  For  this  reason 
we  have  been  violating,  in  my  opinion, 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  over 
a  period  of  years. 

What  is  the  situation?  I  am  delight- 
ed that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  spoke  just  a  few  minutes  ago 
and  who  is  still  present  on  the  floor, 
.said  what  he  did  because  he.  in  many 
cases,  is  a  great  representative  of  labor. 
I  am  also  delighted  to  see  many  of  the 
labor  groups  of  the  country  beginning 
to  realize  the  dangers  of  foreign  im- 
portations to  American  jobs. 

Lender  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
as  they  have  existed  in  the  r>ast,  we  have 
been  e.xportmg  American  jobs,  takins 
jobs  away  from  American  worker.'^.  I 
would  have  you  come  into  my  congres- 
sional district  and  see  the  cioimbling 
walls  of  a  (!reat  industry,  the  watch  in- 
dustry. Come  to  my  district  w  here  you 
can  see  the  crumbling  walls  of  the  pot- 
tery industry,  the  glass  industry,  and 
other  industries  that  are  being  threat- 
ened out  there 

One  cf  the  interesting  things,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  fact  there  is  now  some 
complaint  in  Japan  because  of  low-cost 
imports.  On  tlie  island  of  Taiwan  they 
are  now  manufacturing  electric  fans  at 
the  specifications  of  tlie  great  companies 
in  this  country  al  about  50  percent  of 
what  they  can  be  manufactured  in  Ja- 
pan. They  are  doing  it  with  child  la- 
bor. I  believe  the  great  labor  unions 
will  join  with  us  in  fighting  against  child 
labor  and  the  produce  of  ch..d  labor 
commg  into  the  markets  of  this  country. 

I  am  delighted  that  they  are  now  join- 
ing: with  us.  It  is  not  only  a  question. 
Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  exporting  of  Amer- 
ican jobs,  but  it  seems  to  me  when  we 
do  this  we  export  American  industry  as 
well,  that  by  these  American  industries 
going  out  of  the  country  we  prevent 
profits  and  the  development  of  plants 
which  would  create  more  jobs  for  the 
coming  generations.  I  think  that  is 
important. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  House, 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  matter  in  this  same  cate- 
gory that  disturbs  me  very  much.  Tlas 
House  not  long  ago  appropriated  money, 
out  of  friendship,  to  build  a  new  bridge 
in  Panama,  few  w  h;ch  the  American  tax- 
payers are  going  to  pay  over  $20  million 
to  build  this  great  steel  s!3an  acro.'^s  t!:ie 


Panama  Canal.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  low- 
est bid  for  the  construction  of  that 
bridge  contemplates  the  use  of  steel 
made  in  Europe,  but  the  American  tax- 
payers, the  steel  workers  who  ha\e  been 
paying  tlieir  taxes  year  in  and  year  out. 
are  going  to  contribute  to  the  buying  of 
steel  aoioad  to  build  that  bridge.  How- 
silly  can  we  be?'  And.  the  differeiice? 
Mr.  Speaker,  ii  is  about  $20,000.  but  it  is 
the  lowest  bid.  they  say.  Wiiat  will  the 
taxes  be  that  the  steelv, crkc :s  pay  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  from 
their  wages  in  making  that  steel':'  Wliat 
will  the  taxes  be  to  the  earners  shipping 
that  steel  to  Nev.  Orleans  for  shipment? 
It  would  run  into  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  So,  it  is  not  the 
lov.est  and  the  best.  I  hope  this  House 
will  go  on  record  that  w  henever  we  build 
bridges  and  other  structures  of  that 
type,  that  we  w  ill  do  it  with  tire  products 
of  American  ir.dustry.  because  that  is 
the  only  way  we  can  survive. 

May  I,  in  conclusion,  simply  say  this. 
and  I  will  have  more  to  say  about  it  in 
a  day  or  two.  This  is  the  week  th.at  v>e 
will  recognize  and  pay  tribute  to  William 
McKinley.  I  hear  many  people  get  up 
on  this  floor  and  say  that  McKinley  was 
the  father  of  reciprocal  trade.  Well,  he 
was.  But.  they  were  true  reciprocal 
trade  agreements,  where  there  w  as  some 
reciprocity.  The  present  agreements 
have  no  reciprocity.  They  are  oiiC-way 
streets.  Sometim.es  when  I  speak  about 
representing  the  same  district  that  Wil- 
liam McKinley  did  in  tlris  Coirgrcs.'^.  peo- 
ple sort  of  shy  away  f:om  me  as  though 
there  was  something  wrong.  "You  go  to 
the  right  of  McKniiey,"  they  say.  Let 
me  say  this  to  you.  He  suffered  defeat 
in  this  House  standing  upon  his  prin- 
ciple for  the  protection  of  Uie  American 
workinrman.  w  hich  later  made  him  Pres- 
ident of  the  Ur.ited  States.  And.  along 
that  line,  may  I  also  say  to  those  who 
casually  like  to  dig  at  us  a  little  bit  about 
William  McKinley.  tl:at  when  he  was 
Governor  of  Ohio  he  recommended  to 
the  legislature  and  signed  tlie  firtt  bill 
in  any  State  of  the  Union  which  pro- 
vided protection  to  a  workingman  who 
joined  a  union.  McKinley  offered  and 
signed  the  legislation  that  made  it  a 
crime  to  discriminate  against  a  man  be- 
cause he  belonged  to  a  union. 

Well,  that  is  only  incidental.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  again  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia.  I  hope 
I  may  be  here  with  him  to  continue  this 
figiit.  for  I  think  it  is  most  important. 
I  conL.iratulate  him  on  taking  the  lead 
year  in  and  year  cut  in  connection  with 
this  very  important  matter. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mi-.  Mack]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  p>oint  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPE.'\KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  agree  completely  with  the  ob- 
servations that  have  been  made  about 
the  fcrthcommr:  GATT  tariff  confer- 
ences. I  do  not  believe  that  the  United 
States  is  in  a  position  to  grant  fuither 
tar.ff  reductions  at  this  lime. 
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It  was  ridiculous  in  the  first  place  to 
believe  that  we  could  go  on  forever  cut- 
ting our  tariffs  when  it  was  already  ob- 
vious that  in  many  lines  of  products  we 
could  be  and  have  been  badly  undersold 
by  other  countries.  In  my  own  State 
of  Washington,  we  have  been  thus  un- 
dersold on  fish,  plywood,  crabmeat, 
fresh  and  frozen  trout,  flower  bulbs,  lum- 
ber, and  other  items  for  years  Already 
our  tariff  has  been  cut  beyond  the  peril 
point.  That  was  also  true  of  scores  of 
other  products  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 

tiT- 

Today  our  average  tariff  is  only  20 
percent  of  what  it  was  when  we  first 
began  reducing  duties  25  years  ago. 
That  is  to  say  our  tariff  on  the  average 
is  down  80  percent  We  have  gone  a 
long  way  toward  complete  dismantling 
of  our  so-called  tariff  wall. 

Many  of  us  have  said  time  and  a^iain 
as  successive  tariff  cuts  were  beint;  made 
in  one  international  confeience  after  an- 
other that  our  tariff  had  already  been 
cut  far  enough,  that  war  and  ^oslwar 
conditions  had  hidden  the  effects  of 
these  cuts.  Very  few  people  paid  atten- 
tion to  these  warnings.  Now  for  the  first 
time  other  countries  have  come  into  a 
position  to  take  full  advantage  of  our 
low  tariff  and  they  are  doing  .so 

When  imports  from  Japan  could  in- 
crease 54  percent  from  one  year  to  an- 
other as  they  did  in  the  first  9  months  of 
1969  compared  with  the  same  period  in 
1958  it  must  be  clear  that  they  have  a  vir- 
tually unobstructed  accr.ss  to  our  mar- 
ket. During  that  same  period  import.s 
from  Europe  increaied  43  percent  Do 
these  expedences  indicate  that  we  need 
to  i-^duce  our  t^rifT  any  further  in  order 
to  stimulate  imports^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pre.sent  Trade  Agt  rc- 
mcnts  Extension  Act  was  passed  about 
18  months  ago.  It  was  actually  sent 
to  Congress  2  years  ago.  One  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  asking  fuither  tar- 
iff-cutting power  was  laid  to  the  setting 
up  of  the  Common  Market  in  Europe. 
Apparently  we  were  to  be  placed  m  the 
position  of  bu%-ing  fair  treatment  all 
over  again.  It  was  said  that  we  might 
be  discriminated  against  by  the  Euro- 
pean countries  if  we  could  not  offer 
them  additional  concessions.  This  is 
the  same  as  sayint;  that  we  cannot  trust 
those  countries  to  stand  by  their  pre- 
vious commitments,  all  of  which  we  paid 
for  by  sharp  tariff  reductions  One  of 
the  very  cornerstones  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  is  non- 
discrimination. This  principle  has  been 
advertised  as  one  of  the  sreat  virtues  of 
GATT.  Why  should  we  then  ha  v.-  to 
grant  further  concessions  to  avoid  dis- 
crimination aeain.st  us?  The  Common 
Market  countries  are  all  members  of 
GATT,  Are  we  to  fall  victims  to  black- 
mail? Do  we  have  to  buy  fair  treat- 
ment? 

Not  only  that,  but  only  now  are  other 
countries  beumnin^  to  make  some  ;,eri- 
ous  moves  to  take  off  some  of  the  re- 
strictions other  than  tariffs  by  which 
they  have  been  resulating  their  imports. 
For  years  the  tariff  conce.ssions  that 
those  countries  granted  us  were  almost 
completely  nullified  by  the  imposition  of 
exchange  controls,  import  licen.ses. 
quotas,  and  even  embargoes.     Now  that 


those  countries  have  recovered  and  built 
up  monetary  reserves,  thanks  in  great 
part  to  the  u.se  of  these  restrictions  and 
our  aid.  they  are  showing  a  willingness 
to  lift  .some  of  the  restrictions:  that  is, 
now  that  they  no  longer  need   them. 

Let  me  .say  that  I  for  one  did  not 
blame  them  for  using  restrictions  when 
the 7  needed  them  I  think  the  value  of 
import  iestncti<.'n.s  U)  the  extern  that 
they  are  needed  has  been  demonstrated 
by  'he  countries  that  u.sed  thcni  Those 
countries  might  still  be  in  financial 
strhits  if  they  had  not  placed  stringent 
restrictions  on  imports.  A]^-)  wr  can  be 
sur-?  that  they  will  put  back  any  restric- 
tions that  they  may  regard  as  n^-ces.sary 
wh<»n  they  again  feel  the  need  of  doing 
so;  and  they  will  not  bother  to  ask  our 
leave. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  question  raised  by 
these  observations  is:  Why  should  we  not 
ha\  e  the  same  unquestioned  rieht  to  take 
care  of  ourselves  as  have  the.se  other 
countries'' 

Today  we  find  ourselves  in  an  unten- 
able international  competitive  position. 
Thit  we  are  badly  overpriced  in  most 
lines  in  relation  to  other  countries  has 
become  obvious  on  many  sides  In  agri- 
cultural products  such  as  wheat  and  rot- 
tor,  we  find  It  necessary  to  subsidize  by 
ab<)Ut  35  percent  in  order  to  export  In 
those  instances  where  foreign  bidders 
seek  public  contracts  from  our  Govern- 
ment and  enter  the  bidding  contest  our 
manuiacUireis  usually  find  them.selves 
un. lei  bid  anywlieie  from  30  to  40  per- 
ce:it  Rectuitly  ulien  it  v^a.s  luied  that 
development  loun.s  urantcd  other  coun- 
tries mu.st  be  spent  In  thl.s  counl-v  an 
ou'cry  w»Mit  up  on  the  Kiound.s  that  if 
the  funds  from  .such  loans  had  to  bo 
spent  in  this  country  they  would  go  only 
50  to  80  percent  as  far  a.s  thev  would 
if  :.he  purchases  could  be  made  in  other 
countries  This  was  an  open  admi.ssion, 
made  by  those  who  steadfsustly  deny  that 
we  are  priced  out  of  foremn  markets  that 
we  are  indeed  outpriced. 

Under  the.se  circumstances  we  should 
not  only  not  make  further  tariff  reduc- 
tions but  should  take  the  steps  that  may 
be  neces.'tary  to  prevent  many  of  our  in- 
diHtries  from  destruction.  In  case  after 
ca.se  under  present  tariff  rates  we  have 
seen  imports  .-.tart  at  a  small  figure  and 
m  a  few  years'  time  capture  10,  20.  30.  40, 
or  50  percent  of  our  market.  In  some 
instances  imp<:)rts  have  not  gone  beyond 
10  or  20  percent  of  the  market.  This 
ha. ting  of  imports  is  usually  attributable 
to  shortage  of  the  foreii^n  supply  For 
example.  I  am  sure  that  if  an  adequate 
supply  of  crabmeat  were  available  in 
Jaiian  or  Ru.ssia  they  could  run  our  in- 
dustry out  of  the  market  Her  competi- 
tive margin  is  such  that  our  producers 
>tand  no  chance  in  competition.  The 
same  ob.servation  applies  to  other  items. 

We  can  be  sure  that  if  the  countries 
that  are  now  relaxing  their  imr^ort  re- 
strictions found  themselvrs  in  the  same 
competitive  situation  such  as  our  indus- 
tries in  the  face  of  foreiirn  costs  of  pro- 
duction they  would  use  import  restric- 
tions without  the  least  concern  about 
what  our  reaction  mitiht  be.  Their  di- 
plomacv  would  make  clear  to  us  their 
imperative  need  and  we  would  listen,  as 
we  have  listened  in  the  past. 


Thase  who  .•v'iy  that  we  would  invite 
letaliation  from  other  countries  if  we 
imposed  restrictions  on  imports  confe.s,s 
either  that  our  diplomacy  Is  faulty  and 
Jar  below  that  of  other  ct.iuntries  or  that 
other  countiie.s  are  .so  devoid  of  prin- 
ciple that  they  would  retaliate  against  us 
when  we  take  measures  such  as  they 
them.selves  have  become  accustomed  to 
through  long  usage.  If  such  countrie.s 
did  indeed  resort  to  retaliation  under 
these  circumstances,  our  diplomacy 
would  have  .shuwn  ii.self  to  be  weak  in- 
deed; or  the  other  cxjuntries  could  not  be 
regarded  as  worthy  friends 

Mr  Streaker,  I  have  said  tliat  now  for 
the  first  time  have  other  countries  come 
into  a  position  to  test  our  tariff  cuts. 
By  this  I  mean  that  up  to  now  those 
countries  over  the  past  25  years  have 
either  been  in  a  depre.s.sion,  preparing  for 
war.  actually  engaged  in  highly  destruc- 
tive war,  or  making  recovery  from  war. 
Now  they  are  recovered  and  are  m  a 
position  to  comp>ete  as  never  before.  We 
face  a  situation  that  has  no  counterpart 
in  the  p«st 

Under  these  circumstances  we  find 
our.selves  with  our  tariffs  down,  far 
down,  and  our  hands  tied  by  membeiship 
in  G.ATT  Today  we  are  sitting  ducks 
to  be  disposed  of  competitively  at  the 
pleasure  of  countries  tliat  for  the  first 
time  are  our  match  technologically  in 
many  lines  while  still  enjoying  the  com- 
l>etltlve  benefits  of  very  low  \^agea  com- 
pared with  our  own 

This  whole  matter  becomes  a  que.stlon 
of  t'le  comixtrncc  and  inteKrity  of  those 
'.vh(j  ('Micluct  oui  foiemn  lelatidns, 
Thrie  IN  evidence  on  all  ,Hide.^  becominu 
dni'v  moiT  obvicis  that  the  Unile<l 
Slates  fiic«e  •  comiM'titivr  situation  that 
Is  new  to  us  in  srverul  vital  a.si>e(  fs, 
.\s  I  have  Just  said,  we  lue  no  lonwer 
alone  in  the  field  of  indu-lrlal  know- 
how  We  have  willingly  given  to  other 
r-'-'Untries  oui  production  methods,  our 
mass  production  techniques,  and  much 
else  that  previously  provided  insulation 
against  low  foreign  wages  at  least  in 
those  of  our  industries  that  were  in  the 
lead  industrially  Many  of  our  Indus- 
tries, especially  thase  in  which  mechan- 
ization had  not  advanced  as  far  as  in 
others,  have  long  had  great  difBculty  in 
competing  with  imports  Now  we  find 
even  our  most  advanced  industries  help- 
less in  the  face  of  the  new  comi)etitive 
realities  This  is  because  foreign  wau'es 
have  lagged  behind  the  risin;'  foreign 
productivity. 

We  all  know  that  many  billions  of  dol- 
lars" worth  of  the  best  machinery  and 
equipment  that  we  have  produced  in  this 
country  Is  now  also  operating  in  other 
countries.  It  would  be  a  dull  person  in- 
deed who  could  not  di,<>cern  what  this 
means  in  the  face  of  lagging  waties 
abroad.  I  daresay  that  many  foreign 
companies  have  increased  their  output 
per  man-hour  several  times  over  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  new  machinery  while  their 
wages  have  gone  up  in  much  lesser  pro- 
FKjrtion.  That  is  why  the  automobile  and 
steel  industries  now  for  the  first  time 
feel  the  bite  of  foreign  competition. 
That  is  also  why  so  many  of  oui  com- 
panies are  .seeking  oversea  production 
facilities.    They  are  losing  foreign  mar- 
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kets,  and  even  their  home  market  and 
seek  to  recoup  by  opening  up  abroad. 

Everyone  in  the  business  world  who  Is 
up  a'^ainst  th:>  guns  of  foreign  competi- 
tion knows  this.  The  outlook  for  a  re- 
versal of  this  situation  is  not  bright. 
Foreign  wages  are  not  about  to  catch  up 
with  ours  even  if  foreign  productivity 
succeeds  in  doing  so.  This  is  what  our 
diplomacy  should  tell  other  countries. 

To  me  the  combination  of  circum- 
stances we  face  is  simple  enough  and 
calls  for  a  relatively  simple  answer.  All 
we  have  to  do  Is  to  take  a  leaf  from  the 
successful  policy  of  our  foreign  compet- 
itors. We  may  be  sure  that  the  last 
thing  they  would  do  under  our  circum- 
stances would  be  what  we  now  propose 
to  do  in  Gen  na.  naniely.  make  further 
tariff  reductions  The  idea  is  not  in 
American  interests 

I  strongly  uri;e  adoption  of  the  con- 
current resolution  as  expressive  of  the 
good  sense  of  Congress. 

Mr.  BAILEY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uruiriimous  con.scnt  that  the  centleman 
from  Ma.ssachu setts  I  Mr  Philbin  ,  may 
extend  his  romaikj  at  this  point  in  the 
Recobd. 

The  SPEAKER  p:o  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  tiie  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Vi.-ginia'' 

There  wa.v  no  obiection. 
Mr.  PHILI.IN  Ml  Speaker  there  Is 
a  widespread  interest  in  the  resolution 
submitted  by  our  most  r.ble  and  diStin- 
fui.siied  colhagi.e.  tl-e  KHUlcman  from 
West  Viigmui  .Ml  li.MLtv  1  iclutive  to 
the  trade  uk'ieenu-nth  exlejvMon  bill,  pro- 
\.ihi'.g  that  tlio  United  State.s  .should 
main  no  fur. her  UarWT  ieductiu:-.,N  in  t!;e 
forthcoming  neBollftliuns  and  for  an  in- 
\«  ■  tiK'nllon  a>  to  the  extent  and  effect  of 
i. nutation.^  uLlier  than  laiirfs  imposed  by 
foitugn  coui.tiiei  on  exports  from  tlie 
United  Stales 

The  resoU  lion  itself  now  pending  be- 
fore us  is  almirably  descriptive  of  the 
serious  economic  situation  that  con- 
fronts this  country  as  the  lesult,  in  large 
measure,  of  '.he  operation  of  the  recipro- 
cal trade  tieaties.  American  workers, 
indeed,  the  entire  American  people,  have 
been  alarmed  by  the  sharp  increase  in 
imports  and  llie  decline  in  exports  and 
the  resultant  motmttng  deficits  incurred 
by  the  United  States  in  the  total  foreign 
account,  which  was  $3  4  billion  in  1958 
and  an  estimated  $1  billion  in  1959, 

In  order  to  salisly  these  deficits  it  has 
been  necessary,  of  course,  for  this  Nation 
to  tap  our  gold  reserves  and  thus  pro- 
duce a  gold  outflow  of  several  billion 
dollars  at  a  time  when  our  gold  stock  at 
Fort  Knox  is  reduced  to  $19.5  billion  with 
about  $18  billion  in  foreign  claims 
against  it.  $16  billion  of  which  could  be 
withdrawn  on  demand. 

As  the  resolution  points  out.  gold  out- 
flow to  foreign  countries  augments  the 
pressure  on  the  Treasury  to  offer  higher 
interest  rates  on  current  and  future  bor- 
rowings, greatly  increasing  the  annual 
national  outlay  for  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt  so  that  the  United  States 
currently  is  paying  about  $10  billion  in 
interest.  Both  these  figures  and  the  lat- 
est figures  on  increase  of  Imports  are 
very  disturbing  to  thoughtful  citizens 
who  are  surveying  economic  develop- 
ments and  foreign  trade  with  great  con- 


cern. It  is  clear  that,  as  many  of  us 
have  feared,  we  are  bemg  flooded  with 
imports  both  from  the  East  and  from  the 
West  and  tins  is  not  only  harmful  to  our 
domestic  industries  and  emplojinent 
here,  but  is  also  veiT  hannful  to  our 
foreign  mai  kets.  In  the  broadest  sense, 
it  is  clear  that  tlicrc  has  been  a  migration 
of  American  industrial  machinery,  tech- 
nology, skills,  and  know-how  financed  by 
the  foreign  aid  p.'-Oriram  which  lias  re- 
sulted in  the  creation  of  sharp,  destruc- 
tive, foreign  competition  in  the  foim  of 
goods  coming  in  under  the  trade  treaties 
and  products  of  many  kinds  competitive 
with  our  own  which  arc  moving  in  world 
trade. 

It  is  clear  that  the.se  developments  are 
threatening  the  prosperity  of  many  basic 
.\merican  industries — automobiles,  steel, 
sewmg  machines,  typewriters,  and  oth- 
ers— and  reducing  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  American  workers  as  w  ell  as 
business  for  American  producers  that,  in 
effect,  is  also  to  diminish  American  in- 
dustrial power  and  substantially  de- 
crea.se  tax  revenues  at  a  time  when  the 
national  budget  is  rising  in  order  to  meet 
defense  and  .security  needs  and  to  carry 
on  essential  furctions  of  goverriment. 

It  IS  true,  as  the  resolution  states,  that 
efforts  have  t)een  made  to  cut  down  the 
shrinkage  of  US  exports  by  subsidizing 
the  exports  of  cotton,  wheat,  and  some 
other  products  Admittedly,  this  is  a 
very  unsound  approach  to  these  difficult 
economic  problem.s  and  in  the  long  run 
can  be  of  no  la.stmg  value  m  correcting 
the  present  dcfiiit  position  of  our  total 
foremn  account  On  the  whole,  as  n 
profV.ict  of  certain  Amrncan  policies  of 
fori  ik'n  aid  and  trade  and  .^o-ralhnl  eco- 
nomic :<tftbi!i/ntion.  wr  have  reaped  for 
our'^elve.s  notlunk;  but  .steadily  increa-ving 
de.structive  competition  from  abroad 
with  a  prospect  of  unemployment  and 
diminished  standards  for  American 
workers  since  it  could  never  be  denied 
that  there  is  any  prospect  of  closing  the 
wace  and  production  cost  differential  be- 
tween foreipn  and  domestic  products  in 
the  foreseeable  future 

However,  as  I  have  stated  so  many 
times,  our  great  Nation  is  desirous  of 
conducting  profitable  and  constructive 
foreign  trade  and  commerce  with  all  na- 
tions of  good  will  that  mean  to  do  busi- 
ness with  us  on  a  mutually  advantageous 
basis,  but  it  is  quite  another  thing,  I  sub- 
mit, to  finance  the  expansion  and  growth 
of  foreign  competitive  units  and  then 
open  wide  the  trade  doors  of  our  Nation 
to  steadily  increasin.a  quantities  of  com- 
petitive goods  produced  by  cheap  labor 
under  conditions  wluch  in  this  Nation 
would  be  considered  to  be  subsundard 

I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  tiiis  re-^o- 
lution  and  I  hope  it  will  be  adopted  by 
the  Congress.  It  is  moderate  in  tone 
and  effect  and  merely  seeks  to  take  nec- 
essai-y  action  to  prevent  further  diminu- 
tion of  our  valuable  gold  supply  and  to 
reappraise  the  impact  of  current  trade 
policies  with  a  view  to  introducing  into 
these  policies  a  more  realistic  regard  and 
consideration  for  all  the  interest  and 
needs  of  American  workers  and  Amcii- 
can  industries  and  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  Nation. 

Mr  BAT1.EY  Mr  Speaker.  T  a.sk 
unanimous    consent    that    a'.l    Members 


wliO  desire  to  do  .so  may  be  given  per- 
mission to  extend  their  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
want  to  join  with  my  colleagues  who 
have  already  spoken  to  urge  support  of 
the  legislation  which  we  have  joined  in 
inlroducma.  Whatever  one  may  fev\ 
from  a  theoretic  or  philosophical  point 
of  view  about  the  subject  of  world  trade. 
It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  present  ib 
no  time  to  t.\lk  about  any  further  reduc- 
tion of  our  own  tariffs  and  the  encour- 
agement of  a  still  greater  disproportion 
of  imports  to  exports  in  our  system. 

I  have  the  honor,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  rep- 
resent a  district  which  has  been  ex- 
tremely hard  hit  economically,  to  a  large 
extent  because  of  the  growing  volume 
of  imports  from  low-wage  areas  abroad. 
As  a  result  of  these  imports  my  congres- 
sional district  IS  one  which  has  the 
dubious  distinction  of  having  been  listed 
as  an  area  of  very  serious  unemploy- 
ment. In  fact,  just  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
Special  Committee  on  Unemployment 
Problems  of  the  other  body  paid  a  visit 
to  my  home  city  of  Schenectady  and 
there  held  hearings  on  this  subject.  The 
evidence  presented  before  that  commit- 
tee, as  I  discu.-sed  at  some  length  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  on  January  13,  indi- 
cated the  extent  to  which  foreign  im- 
ports had  contributed  to  our  unemploy- 
ment siiuution,  A  representative  of  the 
General  Electric  Co  ,  for  example,  tc&ti- 
fled  that  1,000  Jobs  were  loat  to  SchenK- 
tady  for  a  full  year  because  of  conuacu 
for  turbine  production  which  had  been 
placed  last  year,  mainly  by  Ooverument 
ai:encii\s.  m  forelk;;n  countries  rather 
than  in  Schenectady,  Just  last  week 
the  women's  leather  plove  industry, 
which  IS  located  in  my  district  in  Fulton 
County,  was  afforded  a  hearing  before 
the  US  Tariff  Commission  to  appeal  for 
immediate  relief  under  the  provisions 
of  the  so-called  escape  clause  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act. 

This  problem  of  foreign  competition, 
which  has  long  been  felt  by  industries 
like  the  glove  industry  and  the  carpet 
industry  in  my  district,  is  today  begin- 
ning to  be  felt  severely,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, by  such  major  and  widespread  in- 
dustries as  the  heavy  electrical  equip- 
ment manufacturing  industry-,  the  auto- 
mobile industry,  and  the  steel  industry. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  foreign  trade,  of 
course,  and  I  recogni2e  the  importance 
of  such  trade  both  for  our  own  economy 
and  for  the  role  that  it  plays  in  con- 
tributing to  our  common  alliance  asiainst 
communism.  But  I  honestly  cannot  be- 
lieve we  have  a  responsibility  to  c^'^-ry 
on  this  trade  without  any  regard  v% hat- 
soever  for  us  impact  on  our  own  indus- 
tries and  on  our  own  people's  jobs.  It 
IS  a  relatively  simple  thing  to  export 
American  capital  abroad.  Unfortu- 
nately, when  we  export  capital  we  find 
we  are  also  exporting  employment,  em- 
ployment we  can  ill  afford  to  share. 

And  so  I  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a 
thoroughgoing  study  is  needed  of  the 
overall  impact  of  foreign  trade  on  our 
domestic  economy   particularly  :n  those 
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areas  most  severely  hit  by  unemploy- 
ment. Certainly  this  study  should  be 
made  before  any  further  reductions  are 
even  considered  in  our  own  tariff  struc- 
ture. Indeed,  as  our  concurrent  resolu- 
tion provides,  the  subject  should  not 
even  be  discussed  until  those  restrictions 
which  now  limit  American  exports  going 
abroad  are  removed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  Hou.se  will 
speedily  adopt  this  resolution. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  thp  E;en- 
tleman  from  West  Virginia  '  Mr.  B.ailey  ! 
has  performed  a  valuable  public  service 
by  his  timely  and  enliethtening  discu.ssion 
of  our  competitive  situation  :n  certain 
areas  of  foreign  trade. 

The  gentleman  has  discu.s.sed  a  subject 
that  calls  for  the  application  of  prudence 
and  commensense.  That  is.  the  plit^ht 
of  domestic  industries  should  be  taken 
into  account  when  our  Governmpnt 
undertakes  the  reduction  of  tariffs  on 
competitive  commodities  from  low-co.st 
foreign  products. 

There  appears  to  be  much  logic  in  the 
suggestion  that  the  State  Department 
seriously  consider  freezing  all  tariff  rates 
until  the  dust  settles,  and  the  effect  im- 
ports in  vast  quantities  is  having  on  do- 
mestic industries.  Then,  it  would  seem. 
any  changes  should  be  selective  and  ap- 
plied where  the  minimum  of  damal^►' 
would  result,  while  at  the  same  tim<' 
allowing  for  a  prop>er  amount  of  incen- 
tive for  an  abundance  of  international 
trade. 
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THE  CUBAN  SITUATION 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimou.s  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  'M.-  Utt  !  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  thero 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  obiection. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  deeply 
disturbed  and  I  know  that  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  oeen  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  recent  events  1:1  the  neighb<ir- 
ing  countiT  of  Cuba  Nobody  m  thi.-^ 
body  can  afford  to  ignore  the  insulting 
treatment  given  to  our  President,  to  our 
Ambassador,  and,  indeed,  to  the  entire 
people  of  the  United  States  by  the  pres- 
ent Castro  regime,  as  related  by  Secre- 
tary of  Stale  Herter  in  h;s  lestimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  January  21. 

I  have  a  most  sympathetic  and  affec- 
tionate regard  for  the  Cuban  people  I 
have  the  same  regard  for  our  other 
neighbors  in  Latin  America  I  have  ob- 
served during  the  pa.st  year  how  these 
nations  have  refiaiiu-d  from  criticism  of 
the  tolerance  we  have  displayed  in  tlie 
face  of  the  most  m.sultmg  provocation.s. 
They  have  been  patient  and  confident 
that,  sooner  or  later,  in  line  with  our 
traditional  policy  of  noninterference  111 
the  affairs  of  other  nations,  we  should 
find  an  equitable  way  to  handle  this 
young  man.  who  takes  upon  inmself  the 
license  of  acting  without  regard  to  mter- 
national  law  or.  m  fact  to  the  laws  of 
his  own  country-. 

I  am  not  taking  the  floor  however, 
solely  to  discuss  Mr.  Castro.     I  a.sk  the 


attention  of  Members  of  this  distin- 
guished body  to  a  fundamental  economic 
problem  underlying  our  relationships 
with  all  of  our  Latin  American  neighbors, 
Thi;;  is  the  problem  of  sound  sugar  legis- 
lation and  specifically  of  the  role  which 
neighboring  Latin  American  countries 
should  properly  play  in  supplying  the 
sugar  needs  of  the  United  States 

Our  Sugar  Act  in  its  present  basic  form 
has  been  in  existence  for  the  past  25 
yeais.  It  has  been  the  cu.stom  of  the 
Congres-s  to  review  the  operation  of  the 
act  periodically  and  to  amend  it  m  the 
light  of  changing  conditions.  According 
to  the  custom  we  have  followed,  this 
periodic  review  should  have  Uiken  place 
dur:ng  the  year  1959  Certain  distortions 
in  the  law  had  developed,  some  unfore- 
seen, .some  due  to  economic  changes,  but 
all  required  rectification  if  the  producers 
and  consumers  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  were  to  continue  to  benefit  from 
the  lesislation. 

Ill  spite  of  thi.s  we  did  not  review  nor 
amend  the  act  becau.se  some  of  the 
changes  required  for  the  benefit  of  our 
own  hUi^ar  economy  would  have  resulted 
m  a  reduction  in  the  Cuban  suuar  quota 
I  t.iink  it  would  be  a  travesty,  Mr. 
Speaker,  A  we  failed  now  to  follow  our 
time-tested  cu.stom  to  amend  this  law 
simply  because  of  the  advent  of  a 
viciously  anti-American  Government  in 
Cuba. 

Au  the  present  time  domestic  .sources 
supply  only  approximately  5,3  percent  of 
the  suear  requiremenlc  of  the  United 
Stales.  Thi.s  means  that  almost  one-half 
of  our  sugar  supply  must  come  from 
foreign  .sc)urces  Of  the  47  p^.'rcent  of 
our  sugar  requirements  supplied  by  for- 
eign countries  over  70  percent  is  supplied 
by  one  of  the.se  countries,  that  is  Cuba. 
Of  .ill  sut;Hr  .supplied  by  our  neighbors 
m  this  hrmi.sphere  more  than  92  per- 
cent IS  supplied  by  Cuba  We  are  im- 
porting this  year  3.391  000  tons  of  sug.ir 
from  Liitiii  America.  Of  this  total,  the 
quotas  of  ae\en  countries  amount  to 
only  271.000  tons,  while  Cuba's  amounts 
to  3  120,000  tons 

Thi.s  monopoly  has  resulted  and  must 
result  m  higher  sugar  Bflces  for  U.S. 
cuivuimers.  Our  Departnwnt  of  Agricul- 
ture,  in  I's  bulletin  dated  September  3, 
195[*.  stated  that  the  U.S.  price  of 
refined  sugar  wa.s  the  highest  since 
192C!.  Tho.se  who  managed  to  secure  a 
stract-'lehoid  over  such  a  large  .segment 
of  the  U  S.  sugar  supply  were  in 
a  position  to  dictate  prices  and,  m 
effect,    to   tax    th<.-   American   housewife. 

For  example.  ;f  a  U  S  refinery  has  a 
need  for  raw  sut;ar.  which  is  not  readily 
available  from  dome.stic  .<^urces,  there 
.should  be  some  el'-ment  of  competition 
for  that  sale.  Instead,  we  find  that  vir- 
tually all  of  the  foreu;n  supply  available 
to  our  ea.st  and  Kulf  coasts  is  locked  up 
m  the  hands  of  one  country.  This  in 
turn  means  that  our  refiners  and  conse- 
quently our  consumers  are  in  effect  at 
the  mercy  of  that  supplying  country  for 
their  sugar  needs.  We  either  pay  then- 
price  or  we  do  not  get  the  sugar  when 
we  want  it.  That  is  why  I  say,  Mr, 
Speaker,  that  even  if  the  vicious  polit- 
ical attacks  against  the  United  States 
by  the  present  leader  of  the  Cuban  Gov- 


ernment had  not  taken  place,  common 
sen.se  and  sound  economics  would  de- 
mand a  more  sensible  distribution  of  for- 
eign sugar  supply. 

Lest  there  be  some  among  you  who 
believe  that  our  consumers  must  con- 
tinue to  depend  on  this  monopoly,  it  is 
lime  that  this  shibboleth  b<'  destroyed 
once  and  for  all.  I  quote  from  an  arti- 
cle in  the  New  York  Times  of  January 
23,    1960: 

The  United  Siat<a  would  have  Utile  dim- 
culty  meeting  any  temporary  shortage  b«- 
caune  of  the  large  surpluaes  in  other  coun- 
trlee  The«e  Burpiuaes  are  estimated  a«  fol- 
lows; Me3tltx>,  5O0  000  tons:  Philippines  3O0  - 
000;  Dominican  Republic,  174.000.  Peru  90  - 
000;  Argentina,  250,000;  Taiwan,  140.000,  und 
Brazil,   1,220.000. 

The  Lat:n  American  countries  men- 
tioned in  this  article  have  surpluses  to- 
taling 2,234,000  tons  In  addition,  these 
same  countries  are  flllintr  quotas  in  the 
less  attractive  world  market  which 
amount  to  1,677,000  tons  There  i.s 
therefore  available  to  the  United  States 
at  this  moment  in  friendly  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  anxious  to  supply  our  re- 
quirements, 3.900000  tons  of  sugar  in 
comparison  with  the  1960  Cuban  quota 
of  3.120.000  tons,  an  excess  of  780  000 
tons  Furthermore,  the  total  su"ar  pro- 
duction of  these  countries  is  well  in  ex- 
cess of  Cuba's,  which  Ls  a  guarantee  of 
their  ability  to  continue  supplying  our 
market 

The  higher  price  paid  by  our  market 
would  be  a  boon  to  these  countries  w  hcse 
economies  at  this  moment  are  suffering 
from  the  low  prices  they  are  receiving 
for  most  of  their  exports.  Is  this  not  a 
situation  which  calls  for  rectification' 
Should  we  go  on  subsidizing  our  enemies 
while  our  friends  stand  by  patiently 
waiting  for  equitable  treatment  ■:> 

A  very  few  of  my  colleagues  are 
counseling  delay.  They  say  it  would  be 
w  iser  to  avoid  draping  the  bearded  frame 
of  Mr  Castro  with  the  cloak  of  martyr- 
dom. But  I  say  to  you  that  the  real 
martyrs  to  the  cause  of  our  delaying  tac- 
tics are  our  other  Latin  American  neiuh- 
bors.  We  have  no  right  to  use  them  as 
pawns  in  a  game.  We  are  playing  with 
their  economic  rights  and  resources  in 
the  hope  of  placating  an  anti-American 
dictator. 

In  my  opinion.  Mr  Speaker,  we  should 
take  Mr.  Casti-o  at  his  word.  If  he  dis- 
dains to  accept  as  a  sugar  quota  what 
the  Congress  deems  best  for  the  proper 
operation  of  the  sugar  economy  of  the 
United  States,  let  him  ship  his  supar  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  where  he  will  find 
the  markets  left  open  by  our  friends,  who 
are  willing  and  anxious  to  accept  the 
judgment  of  the  Congress. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  when  sound  eco- 
nomics demand  a  destruction  of  the  Cu- 
ban monopoly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  hou.'^ewife  then  a  preservation 
of  the  Cuban  quota  as  It  is  today  would 
constitute  a  reward  for  creating  a  polit- 
ical furor  and  would  be  an  acquiescence 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  a  type 
of  political  blackmail.  It  is  our  tradi- 
tional doctrine,  in  which  I  concur,  that 
we  should  avoid  interference  in  the  af- 
fairs of  any  other  nation.  Rut  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  submit  that  a  preservation  of 
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the  stattis  quo  would  constitute  Inter- 
ference ir.  favor  of  Mr,  Castro  and 
against  the  mtere.st.s  of  our  L;it:n  A.mer;- 
can  friends  who  are  willing  and  able  to 
supply  sugar  to  the  United  Suites  com- 
petitively and  at  reasonable  prices  and 
whose  supplies  are  as  icccj.'^ible  to  Ui  as 
Cuba's. 

The  very  distinguished  Secretary  of 
State  is  reported  to  have  su^'gested  that 
It  would  perhaps  be  advisable  for  Con- 
gress to  delegate  to  the  executive  branch 
the  authority  to  manipulate  sugar  quotas 
in  order  that  the  executive  might  ha\e 
more  flexibility  in  dealing  with  a  situa- 
tion such  fts  we  are  presently  faced  with 
in  Cuba.  I  have  a  very  high  regard  and 
great  rc?p?ct  for  our  able  Secretary  of 
State.  I  respectfully  suggest,  however, 
that  in  this  situation  he  has  chosen  the 
wrong  remedy. 

As  one  who  has  had  occasion  to  be 
concerned  with  sugar  legislation  for  some 
time,  may  I  say  that  in  my  opinion  a 
statute  which  delegates  to  the  executive 
authority  fxj  change  sugar  quotas  among 
foreign  suppliers  would  result,  not  in 
flexibility  but  in  virtual  paralysis.  At 
the  present  time,  if  the  Congress  faces 
squarely  up  to  the  situation  in  Cuba 
and  makes  a  sensible  reduction  in  the 
Cuban  share  of  the  U.S.  market,  it  may 
make  Castro  unhappy.  But  I  can  assure 
the  Members  of  this  honorable  body  that 
if  the  executive  department  should  at- 
tempt to  shift  quotas  among  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries,  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
thering neiotiations  with  Mr.  Castro,  we 
would  have  many  disappointed  friends. 
It  would  be  virtually  impossible  fcr  the 
executive,  which  is  responsible  for  con- 
tinuing day-to-day  relations  with  our 
foreign  suppliers,  to  arbitrate  the  com- 
peting quota  claims  and  equities  among 
them  As  a  net  rerult,  the  executive 
will  find  that  It  is  able  to  do  nothing. 
Moreover,  even  if  It  could  be  done  suc- 
cessfully. It  would  result  in  chaotic  con- 
ditions in  the  industry  from  the  man- 
agerial point  of  view,  since  suppliei-s 
would  not  know  what  they  were  called 
upon  to  supply  from  time  to  time. 

The  only  realistic  thing  to  do  Is  to 
advise  producers,  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, as  to  what  their  quotas  would  be 
over  the  next  4  years,  as  we  have  always 
done  in  tiie  past.  If  this  entails  a  cut 
in  the  Cuban  share.  In  the  Interest  of 
sound  legislation,  and,  indeed,  sound 
legislation  does  so  require,  the  United 
States  is  certainly  big  enough  to  face 
up  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  Spt  aker.  I  submit  that  prompt 
consideration  should  be  given  to  new- 
sugar  legislation,  to  extend  over  a  4- 
year  pericd  which  will  accomplish  the 
following  basic  objectives. 

First.  To  continue  to  encourage  nor- 
mal, healthy  evolution  of  the  domestic 
sugar  industry  of  the  United  States 

Second  As  regards  the  foreign  com- 
ponent of  our  US  sugai  supply,  to  de- 
velop a  4- year  program  which  will:  (a) 
.Achieve  a  more  balanced  division  of  the 
foreign  po-tion  of  the  US  sugar  supply 
in  order  t<i  more  fully  Insure  that  at  all 
times  there  will  t>e  .some  measure  of 
competitioi  In  filling  the  requirements 
of  U.S.  cor.sumers:  (b>  decrease  our  de- 
pendence   for    sugar    supply    upon    any 


.<?inele  country  to  a  level  where  failure  of 
such  supply  could  not  have  deleterious 
effects  upon  the  US.  economy:  and  ic> 
stimulate  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States  by  increasing  our  imporus  from 
those  Latin  American  countries  which 
de^.re  to  buy  our  products. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  think  this  is  a  time  for 
action  and  not  pussyfootin::,  TTie  is- 
sue is  clear  the  problem  is  here,  and  the 
time  for  action  is  now. 


MILIT.ARY  STRENGTH 

Mr,  CUNNINGH.AM  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  !  Mr.  Wilson  :  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  m  the 
Record, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  theie 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  view  of 
the  current  controversy  about  the  more 
realistic  appraisals  of  the  military  pro- 
grams of  the  Soviets  now  being  made  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  I  think  we 
should  examine  some  of  the  appraisals 
of  the  past. 

In  the  7  years  that  I  have  served  on  the 
Armed  SeiTices  Committee  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  sit  in  on  a  number  of 
secret  briefings  on  Soviet  military 
strength.  TTie  Soviet  strength  was  al- 
ways projected  In  term  of  "capabilities" 
rather  than  in  terms  of  "probabilities." 
Their  total  productive  and  operating 
capability  for  secret  weapons  was  always 
used  to  compare  with  our  own  known 
planned  capabilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  our  defense 
planners  can  make  just  as  serious  errors 
in  planning  military  programs  based  on 
the  enemies'  capabilities  as  tliey  can 
make  by  basing  it  on  the  enemies'  inten- 
tions. For  example,  we  were  told  several 
years  ago  that  the  Soviet  capability  for 
submarines  would  indicate  over  1.000 
submarines  operating  by  1959.  This  fig- 
ure is  far  above  what  we  now  know  to  be 
their  actual  operating  submarine  fleet. 

Two  years  later  we  were  told  about  the 
Russian  long-range  bombers,  which  had 
at  that  time  m.ade  a  few  prototype 
flights.  We  were  told  the  Ru.ssians  had 
a  capability  of  several  hundred  lonc- 
range  bombers  In  operation  by  1960. 
This  has  not  proved  accurate.  Few  such 
bombers  are  operating  today. 

At  other  times  we  have  been  told  what 
the  IOC,  or  initial  operating  capability, 
of  various  missiles  would  be  at  a  given 
date  In  the  future.  In  mast  instances 
tlie  capability  does  not  become  a  reality. 
In  oiher  wo:ds.  capability  is  not  a  magic 
w  ord.    It  can  be  misleading. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  decision  of 
Secretary  Gates  and  the  National  In- 
telligence Board  m  basing  our  plans  on 
Soviet  probabihues  rather  than  capabili- 
ties gives  us  a  better  chance  of  realisti- 
cally countering  and  surpassing  enemy 
weapons  of  all  types. 

In  all  cases  a  constant  reappraisal  of 
the  enemies'  probable  operating  plans 
and  our  own  plans  must  be  made.  As 
new  and  more  accurate  intelligence  be- 
comes available  to  us  we  must  obviously 
adjust  cur  own  military  plans. 


Tlie  important  thing  is  that  we  remain 
ahead  of  the  enemy  in  total  military 
.nrength.  His  problem  in  competing 
With  us  is  far  greater  than  ours.  He  has 
two-thirds  of  the  globe  for  a  target 
which  means  that  enemy  bases  that 
could  operate  against  hira  mu.^t  be 
knocked  out  quickly  or  he  must  expect 
deva.'tating  retaliation  On  the  other 
hand  we  have  a  target  half  as  laree  as 
his.  Theoretically,  with  twice  the  tar- 
gets he  w  ould  have  to  be  twice  as  strong 
as  we  are  to  have  an  even  break  in  the 
event  of  an  overall  conflict,  h^  it  stands 
the  ratio  of  military  strength  is  actually 
the  reverse  and  we  are  far  stronger  tlian 
he  in  overall  deterrent  strength.  I  am 
confident  he  will  never  match  us  as  long 
as  we  continue  to  devote  the  mtellieent 
attention  to  the  problem  now  evidenced 
by  those  responsible  for  our  defense 
posture. 

SENATOR  THEODORE  FRANCIS 
GREEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rliode  Island  ;  Mr.  Fogarty] 
is  recoenized  for  10  minute's. 

Mr.  FOGARTY'.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  evcnini:.  Januaiy  11.  I  recer.ed 
with  regret  the  advice  that  my  colleague 
in  the  Congress.  Senator  Theodope 
Francis  Green,  had  chosen  n^t  to  seek 
reelection  to  tiie  Senate  on  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  this  year.  At  the  lime 
this  news  reached  me  I  know  I  cxpe::- 
enced  the  same  emotion  which  must 
have  touched  the  hearts  and  mmds  of 
all  our  fellow  citizens.  Rhode  Island 
without  Thec^ort  Francis  Gheen  as  its 
vigorous  s!>okesman — the  E>emocratic 
Party  and  the  US,  Senate  without  Sena- 
tor Green  in  its  active  council^ — pre- 
sents a  piospect  which  is  difficult  to  ac- 
cept without  a  tinp-e  of  genuine  sorrow 
and  a  sense  of  keen  loss. 

I  ask  indulgence  to  speak  for  n  mo- 
ment in  what  may  seem  a  partisan 
vein.  But  it  is  one  altogether  fittinp  and 
appropriate  in  discussing  the  life  and 
times  of  thl*^  ereat  public  figure. 

The  name  of  Theodore  Francis  Green 
has  been  inevitobly  linked  with  the 
Democratic  Party  in  Rhode  Island  since 
he  first  pledged  his  full  energies  to  it 
more  than  a  half  century  apo.  Since 
that  time  his  name  has  become  a  hall- 
mark of  progressive  and  enlightened 
govcinment,  both  there  and  on  the  na- 
tional scene. 

While  his  devotion  to  sound  and  just 
principles  of  social  justice  has  placed 
him  on  a  plateau  high  above  narrow- 
partisan  criticism,  he  always  made  it 
plain  that  it  was  as  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  Party  that  he  proceeded  to 
consider  and  act  on  le;;islative  matters 
presented  for  his  judgment  and  decision. 

I  cannot  help  but  recall  that  he  stead- 
fastly stood  with  the  Democratic  Party 
during  the  succession  of  years  when 
t.here  was  little  hope  of  outstanding  suc- 
cess to  Its  members  in  Rhode  Island. 
Long  before  he  tasted  the  sweet  fruits 
of  victoiT,  he  drank  deeply  of  the  bit- 
ter waters  of  defeat.  Through  this 
travail  of  many  years  he  persevered.  He 
never  faltered  or  waivered  in  his  dedi- 
cation to  the  principles  of  Government 
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handed  down  by  Jefferson,  Jackson. 
Cleveland,  and  Wilson.  His  reward  waii 
at  last  forthcoming  in  1932  when  he  be- 
came our  Grovemor  and  his  political  des- 
tiny has  continued  with  brilliant  success 
over  since.  He  stood  by  the  side  of  his 
i<ood  friend,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
and  was  steadfastly  devoted  to  the  lead- 
ership of  Harry  S.  Truman,  both  of 
whom  regarded  him  as  one  of  their  most 
stalwart  supporters  and  advisors  in  the 
Congress.  I  truly  believe  that  all  of  us 
in  the  E>emocratic  Party  have  been  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  decades  of  toil  and 
sacrifice  of  Theodore  Francis  Green  and 
his  early  associates  who  kept  our  ban- 
ner high  in  many  an  adversity  In  my 
personal  book  of  great  Americans  I  in- 
scribe his  name  with  the  foremost. 

However,  Theodore  Francis  Green  is 
too  great  a  man  to  attempt  to  describe 
in  t€i-ms  of  a  particular  State  or  a  par- 
ticular party.  Because  history  will  sub- 
.'itantiate,  I  am  sure,  that  his  mmd  anci 
energies  were  primarily  du'ected  to  aid- 
ing and  a.ssisting  the  average  ir.an  anci 
woman,  of  whatever  political  creed  ir. 
all  parts  of  oui-  vast  and  complex  union 
of  States.  For  the  past  23  years  hert  in 
The  Congress  this  has  been  his  mission 
It  IS  for  this  very  reason  that  on  Jan- 
uary 13,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  he 
received  the  most  eloquent  tribute  eve: 
paid  to  an  individual  Membe;  in  niv 
recollection.  LifJe  wonder  that  I  ta!<e 
.->ome  reflected  pride  m  the  tact  that 
this  man — a  citizen  of  the  Nation  a  man 
of  world  affairs — is  a  pioduct  of  my 
State  and  of  my  party 

The   record  of  Senatoi    Gree.s- 
demonstrates    that    he    had    no 
power,  a.s  such,  despite  the  entrustment 
of  so  much  of  It  to  him  for  many  year.s. 
This  was  remarkably  demonstrateci  last 
year   when   he    voluntarily   relinquished 
the  chairman.ship  of  thf'  Fore:iin  Rela- 
tions   Committee — an    almost    unprece- 
dented   action.     He    has    had    a    hit;l;er 
ambition — to    .serve    his    countrv     -j^^W. 
And  in  this  he  has  succeeded      So  tiiat 
by  consistently   exerting    his   threat    anci 
learned   talents  in  the  cause  of  justice 
and  mankind,  he  has  achieved  a  remark- 
able  reputation.     And.    as    Shakespeare 
once  said.  "The  purest   trea.sure  mortal 
times  afford  is  spotless  reputation   '     A 
former  Speaker  of   this   House,   Champ 
Clark,  once  aptly  commented  that  som- 
public  men  are  bigger  than  their  repu- 
tations, some  smaller  than  the;;   reputa- 
tions,  some   equal    to   their    reputatif.n., 
I  am  sure  all  will  aaree  th^t  Thf(;d>.,re 
FRANCIS  Green  is  one  of  those  laie  pubuc 
men  who  are  bigger  than  their  reputa- 
tions. 

In  conclusion  let  m^  say  'A-.d^  I  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  work  Aith  .Sen- 
ator Green  in  numerous  camy.iun.s  to 
•serve  with  him  in  20  .session.s  of  th.  Con- 
gress, during  which  time  I  have  iiad  the 
benefit  of  his  wise  and  educated  advice 
and  his  invaluable  assistance  It  ;.-,  my 
hope  and  expectation  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  render  public  .service,  in  some 
capacity  commensurate  with  his  per- 
sonal wishe.s.  in  the  years  ahead.  He 
has  enriched  the  times  in  which  he  has 
lived  and  the  men  with  \^hom  he  has  as- 
sociated. He  leaves  a  political  heritage 
to  us  second  to  none  :n  tiie  annals  of 
American  Govei  p.mt  r.t. 


ampiV 
ajve    ot 


To  him  I  wish  the  blessings  of  contin- 
ued health  and  many  yeai-s  in  which  to 
enjoy  the  rich  rewards  that  God  ha.s 
given  him. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  Hou.se.  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
.heretofore  entered   was  granted  to; 

Mr  MoNTOY,^,  fur  10  ii;:nutes,  on 
VVedne.sdav 

Mr.  FocARTY.  fo!    10  mm.ites    tcxiay 

Mr.  HoLifiELiJ  at  rhe  \-^^<\\\f--  i,f  .M:-. 
Roosevelt-,  for  'iO  minu:--:-,  ■)::  ti.inioi- 
row . 

Mr.  Kaste.n'Meier  lat  the  request  of 
Mr   Albert  '    tor  1  hour,  tomorrow. 

Mr  PYvNN  for  30  minutes,  on  tomor- 
row, 

Mr  Van  Zandt,  for  10  minutes,  on  Jan- 
uary 28. 

Mr.  Bow  .  for  2  hours,  on  tomorrow. 

Mr  Levering  tat  the  request  of  Mr. 
M.-.rcALf   ,  fi^r   1   hour,  on  tomorrow. 

Mr  B<  -.srts  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Me:  ALf  .  for  30  minutes,  on  Monday 
nexi.. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

R'  -:r.;umoas  consent,  permission  to 
'Xei.d  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Recohd.  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
•vas  granted  to: 

Mr   Bap  I  NO. 

Mr  SrifR  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

Mr  Ma.'-on  on  the  subject  of  LIF\) — 
The  Last  in  and  First  Out  Method  of  In- 
ventory Accounting." 

Mr.  Cahilx. 

Mr  HoLiFiFi  n  and  to  include  extrane- 
ni.ri  matte. 

Mr    F^APAUT. 

'  At  the  request  of  Mr.  CuNNmcHAM, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter,  the 
tor.iiA  ing: ) 

Mr    Mack  of  Wa.shington. 

.•\t  the  request  of  Mr.  Metcalf.  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  the  fol- 
lowing   ' 

Mr  Rum  NO. 

.Mr  AsHi.f  Y 

Mr  Di.N  ;em  in  three  instances. 

Mr   N'lx 

Mr  WOLP. 

Mr  De.v 


SENATE  BILL  REP-ERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  th.e  folIo'A  mg 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  tab!*' 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S  2436  An  act  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
tion laws  to  prevent  corrupt  [..rrtrtlces  In 
federal  electu.n-;  and  for  nthe.'  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  H  aise  .Administration. 


Mr 


A  D.  JOU  RNMENT 
METCALF      Mr    Speak-^r,  I  move 


*hat  the  House  do  now  adjourn 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to.  accord- 
ingly at  3  ()  chx-k  and  23  minutes  p.m  ) 
'he  House  adjourned  until  tomonow, 
Wednesday.  JanuaiT  27,  i960,  at  12 
o'clock  neon. 


COMMITTEE  EMPLOYEES 

COMXnTEE    ON     .^(.RI(  T'l -fR'- 

JA.NU^RY     1.'      !i<()0 

To  the  Clxsk  or  the  House; 

The  above-mentioned  committee  r 
committee,  pursuant  to  seoti.  n  1(4  1; 
the  LegLslative  Reorganization  .Xct  .-r 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  appr 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submlu 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  ol  each  person  em- 
ployed  by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1.  1959.  to  December  31.  1959.  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


lib- 

*4',. 
\.d 
Uie 


To«rtl 
Eroas 

Name  of  cm  ploy  f**" 

l'ri>f*«l«»ii 

mlary 

<larliM 

C-nMau 

period 

John  J.  Hi'iinl'iinr'T  .. 

CiMin.vl 

•Mflo  no 

Kmiieis  .M.  !,.«', \la\ 

.•itUiT  OUDSUlUUt 

7.  4MB.  74 

I  hri.-linp8.(ii»lliM{hcr. 

Clerk 

6.  44<l  HU 

lly.lo  11,  Murray 

A»«ist;Mit  rk-rk 

s.  im.  NO 

I<V(lii»  Vnoin   

8(«fl  Asgustant 

4.  3V7  44 

I'iuilinf  K.  <iruv«> 

Uo 

4.  171  44 

Betty  M,  VwmrMi  . .. 

«Io 

4.  »4  4.1 

\  liri  I  V    --liiK  'n  iker. . 

<k> 

4.  »«M  .',7 

<  H.mIs  -   N     1  "ii.|  ircho.. 

.lo 

3.  7  in  a 

Hu>«oo«i  \\ .  ri4>ior.. 

<lo 

■I,  •'45.  4U 

l"iiii<I,'<  :uitlinrii<Hl  or  .»pjiropriaip<l  k>r  oom- 
iiiiii.-^  lApcndJiuns (8n,non.m 

Amount  of  cxpendHurrji  |>t«viou9i|.v  rrtiorted.      1, 7W.  <• 
,\iiiouitt  i-xiM'UilrU  from  June  SO  to  D«c.  SI. 
1«W 4.on6. 1» 

TotuI   anKniiit   r\iirii(lcd  from  Jan.  1 
ro  1>«T,  31.  ia'4» „ '     '      1 

HiiLtticx  iini-\|M  iiiliil  rji  nf  IVe  31.  lUV.     4i  >., 

Haeolo  D.  Coolet, 

Chairman. 

COMMrrTFE  ON   Apphophiations 

Januait  is.  1960. 
To  the  Clerk  or  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  ReorganlzaUon  Act  of  194fl. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  siibmiu  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1.  1959.  to  December  31,  1959,  lnclu.«ive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Kennel li  .Sprankle   . 

Paul  M.  WH!Wi    . 
Samuel  W.  rm«b>.. 

Cirsoii  \\ .  Culp 

Jay  B.  Howe 

Hem  P.  Pop.!     

Kobert  M.  Moyer.^ 
'  ••'■ik  SriTidcrs. 

ne  H    Willielm. 
i..!  (It  P.  WlUlmus.. 
.\uhrey  .\.  Ounosls 
Kobert  L.  MichMia.. 

Ki  lly  {'omphell 

I  lines  1).  Hurrts 

<*.  Homer  Skurin 

K:>rl  r.  Sll.shy 

'   •■ C,  .MIIW.. 

'    Merrill... 

■     !r  IVeston... 

I  Hinnlil  K,  Bererv*  ... 

K'cnneth  .\,  .M«'u<le  . 

!'>lph  Tltomas 

.1'  S,  (Irefn 

i.iK  Ilk-  K.  BnuiO 
I'hyllisN.  Troy..„r. 

lime  K.  .\(isttn 

^Villiam  J.  .Wary 

'     iiiio  C.  Hniiih...*. 

rinv  T).  .Vornril 

.  \V.  OruM.i..  .. 


Clerk  nn«l  .staff 
din-elor. 

<l"-     ..   

.''taff  ikssisUut . 

do 

do-.::::::::::; 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Kilitor... 

Stall  sailstHat 

do 

do.   . 

do — :::::::: 

.....do 

do 

AmiHfsnt  <yIit/«- 

.'"Irtrt  .kssisldiit 

...lo  ...      

Ctericnl  oMlstant  .. 

,      tlo.-.   

Messenger 

f'Wrk  tfi  minority. . 
( '  lerk -sUiiofraplier . 

do 

----do 

!":do:z:::::::::: 

.  .-do 

....i»o 


a.i4x.w 

«,  Hi  « 
7,MJ.  IM 
7.W«1.  IK 
7.  'Wl  H 
7.  *m.  74 
7.  4¥».  74 

«.  7M  m 

«  I.T  »« 
k  *«.  .'.s 
\  K'A.  HT. 
M'rUI    42 

•MMI.M 
4,  -.9*4  4J 
4.  lUI  n 

S.0I2  7K 

X<i\r..M 

l.»7ii.o»» 
7.  480.  71 
tK71  48 
2.  b71.4)t 
2,M71  48 
2,  «7I  4« 
2,871.48 
2.N7I.4« 
2,H7I.« 
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Total 

Name  of  employes 

Prolf.-v-Mja 

priiss 

»»lary 

during 

6-montli 

ixvkxl 

Doniilil  L.  Bernard... 

Clerk -ste  no  KHipher. 

tlK\.4» 

K(».ilind  K. 

do 

2,  !>71.  48 

VIeOovcrn. 

Itose  Marie  Kline 

do 

2.871.48 

.^ta^y  Lury  Walker... 
Kiilli  R.  lloUowril.... 

do 

do 

2.  »«7I.48 
2,  :->>^.  H8 

Kliiiron  \S  elb 

do 

2,H7I,48 

Silas  Tdber 

do 

2.871.  4H 

Hiu-ah  C.  CiUdweU 

do 

1  UWJ  UK 

Mantle  H   Trew 

do 

2,  R71   4« 

Jfl(»[>hjne  HIrtlsiiIl 

do 

2,R7I,4M 

T  ■  I'k  Mentillo 

do 

2..SNH,  K8 

\     ,.1      )W-;u;ll 

do.„ 

l,vM,:<2 

J          1!   .iry  Murphy.. 

do 

S»4.  ,'l« 

■  .'  >'  !;uti  

do 

2.  fM  ON 

hi.i,  .'   I     M'\laney 

do 

2,S71   4« 

kol.  -t  1'..)  Kfl 

do._ 

2,2UK.  7U 

M  U  V .     •     t        K    icll 

do 

l.uu.:i2 

Alfrp.l  K,  .^iiOersen... 

do 

l,Oi-M,32 

Bandra  8.  Sooner 

do 

H6Z86 

Amonnt  of  eijienditurrs  prvviouslv  re- 
ported  ". 

Amoont  expended  from  July  1  lo  b«c.  31. 
1«» sattt,  281. 10 


Total  aaount  expended  froai  July  1  to 

Dec.  31,  l'J59 3a!iw281.10 

Ci-AttwcE  Cannon. 

Chairman. 


CoMMirrt.'-.  ON   AprRopRiATiONS 
(Investic^tions  Staff) 

J'M-,h-.   15.  1960. 

To    the    C  LKBK    U>     THE    H'lUSE 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  LegLslative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submlU  the 
following  report  showing  tlie  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  era- 
ployed  by  it  during  the  e-month  period  from 
July  1,  to  December  31,  1959.  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  oTcoplsyM 

riMiMion 

Total 

mm. 

saliiry 

diTTlnc 

fi-month 

p«Tio<i 

Tbomai  J.  Jenkins. 

Joseph  K.  Ponder 

Lillian  M.  Nfsek !«.... 

Helen  C.  Parrlsh 

Sotm  J.  Donnelly 

Director,  wsr\ty» 
and  tn\e«ie»- 
lioos  oiufl. 

.\s»i«tMit  direrlor. 
siirve\-y  and  in- 
v(«tiEali<iu.s  sLiff. 

Stenojiraijher 

do 

Consultant 

«.  672  .TO 

2.  OTk.  «» 
2.5M  m 

Ifioaoo 

RKIMBl  H<<EME,STS  TO  fiOVERVMENT  .vr.ESCIES 


Agriculture,    Depart- 

part  men  t  of: 

I)owliri(t,  Daniel  P.. 

In  vesUptUir 

Gan8..M 

(iross.  William  J 

do 

3.U7.VJ0 

Robinson,      Benja- 

 do 

S.S25.3U 

min  K. 

Air    Forre.     Depart- 

ment of: 

Curren,  Phillip  J.... 

do 

2,7«>  TC 

Ofu-dncr,  (J.  C,  Jr.. 

do 

W2.«» 

Zipp,  Jolm  B 

do 

2.S70.48 

AtomJe  Ener^  Com- 

milrion: 

Alter,  Ma^ne  O 

do 

4.  nR7,  or, 

Trent.  Floyd  P 

do 

3.73as9 

Civil    Service    Com- 

mi.«iion- 

Delavifne,    Dorsey 
Fe<icnU  Bureau  of  In- 

do        

3, 043.  74 

vestipjitinn: 

Bolt,  ('harles. 

do 

&  200.  .32 

Clii.sliolm,  Leslie  B. 

do 

6,617.it2 

Jr. 

Cofnn.  Joseph  P 

do._ 

5.ft4I.2« 

Delavlgne,  Kenneth 

T. 
Kmery.  Tlw^m.v  J... 

do 

6, 103.  68 

do 

3.  rf^.  w 

Olovannotli,    Carl- 

 do-     

S,  837.  Vi 

ton  ,V. 

RKIMBr  RSFNIFSTS    TO    GOVERN  M  TNT 

continued 


.AGENCIES 


Kame  of  emplo>-e« 


Hair.  Harrtld  H 

Huyden,  Albert  C. 

Jr. 
Iliiyes.  Edw.vd  Jo- 

.■"•ph, 
tIolc<iml>e,    Robert 

1, 
Hunker,  Arthur  E... 

Ivy,  Coy  VI 

I/een.  .Ninurice  P 

I><)vo.  W'urren.  L... 
>IrKlie<f,    Richard 

V. 
Metluinn.  Martin 

J. 
Martinson.  Walter 

('. 
Murphy,  Peter  J., 
Jr. 

Nucent.  Jiimes  E 

O  Hri.n.  Allan  R... 

R<-tir»nicnt    Fund 

Koth,  Ivicr  CJ 

Snyder,  Milton  L... 
8w;in.s<)n.  Ilarokl  C. 

Tonw,  Rnl*>rt 

Tnrkcr.  (ieorpe  R 

Turner.  P.uil  K 

Watkins.  Harold  D. 
Whitwum,  Kuireue 

W. 
WikmI.  H.  Brarioh... 
Woolf.  Richwd  .M.. 
Ucnlth.  Kducation. 
an. I  Wrlfare.  De- 
(.,irlin«nTt  of: 
Ri.Mmtis,  l<(-<lip  F... 
Interior.  Department 
of  thi-: 
Kdwardn.  Perry  L.. 
MilfcT.  Donnld  H... 
National  Bureau  of 

.'i|andar<i.<. 
StHie,  IK'jKirtment  of: 
Fer.  William  K.,  Jr. 
Tenn<s,soe  ViilU'y  Au- 
thority: 

Cowser,  Joyce  W 

Veter.ins"  Adminis- 
tration; 
Rowsey.    John    J. 
1  ravel    tiiid    mwsells- 
iKHHis  e.vpeu.>si'. 


Profl-siJion 


Investigator 

do 

-—do 

do 


do 

do 

do 

....do 

..-.do 


do. 


Total 
pross 
salary 
during 
6-montli 
per  tod 


.—do 

....do 

do... 

.-..do 

Investigator. 

....do 

do 

....do 

do 

..-do 

....do 

....do 


.do. 
.do. 


....do 


....dn 

....do 


Inresttleator, 

do 

..-.do 


t5.13A  W 
6, 319. 84 

4,3>M.G0 

4,170.34 

5.461.30 

1,  Tir.'  -10 
2.0)41.28 
h.  «7H.  96 
4.313.U2 

3,aD0.16 

3.329.28 

4,472.00 

101.28 
5.317.60 
7. 67,1.  28 

2.  2I»,  .'■.2 
!).  976,  96 

2.  asg.  20 

2.  490,  40 
6.  lo:t,  fW 

3.  .329.  28 

4.  S  Iti.  .Vi 
2,MW.(iO 

6,  10."?,  W 
5,158.40 


1,  490.  44 


i  4.-»,  57 

4.  af..  ;{2 

1,7«0  27 


4, 671  .12 

3. 897,  74 


2.908.09 
67. 907.  27 


Fundi)  autboriztHl  or  »|>proprialod  for  com- 
niilUf  e\pen«litanM $500,000.00 


Amount  ofeipendllures  prev;ously  reported 

.\ni'Mi'it  exjientied  Irom  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
1U&9 377,417.02 


Total  aninnut  exijcnded  from  July  1 
to  Dec.  31.  1959 277.417.02 

Balance  nnexpended  as  of  Dee.  3). 
19.19 222,582.98 

Clarence  Cannon. 

Chairman. 


Committee  on  Armed  Services 

January  4,  1960. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  1341  b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Lftw  601.  73th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  Eubmits  the 
following  report  showing  tlie  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  to  December  31,  1959.  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee 


Robert  W.  Pmart... 
John  R.  Blandford.. 

Philip  W.  Kellfher 

Frank  M.  ."^L.tiiishct. 


Trofessfon 


Clilef  counsel.. 

Counsel 

do 

do 


Total 

proeis 

salary 

(liu-iag 

6-nionth 

IKTitxl 


$8,209.08 
8. 184.  .M 
8.  184.  .M 

6, 7:;i  Mi 


Total 

gro.ss 

Name  of  employee 

Profi-sisloii 

salnry 

during 

5-mont  h 

period 

OnetaL.  StoekstiU.... 

Committee  secre- 
tary. 

$1.268  79 

Bert\ieei^  Kalinowskl  . 

Secritary 

4.268.7S 

L.  L«HJi.«e  Ellis 

do 

4.21183 

Mar4»>  M.  AbU.tt 

do 

3.  .Tills.  H7 

M.Jane  Bincer 

do 

3. 209  no 

Jannj^  -\.  Ut-akuis 

Baick-rk 

3.360.52 

omcE  or  spEaAi  corvsEt  orEPAnvG  pi  r.- 


John  J.  Courtney 

Lk>vd  Kuhn   ....   .. 

Wlti  un  U.  8an<lwec. 
\''        •.::!  S.  Messer- 

Willtam  V.  Rcdmaim. 
-Mbert  Ledp:»rd 

Dorothy  Britton 

Jane  Whi-elahaa 

.Adeline  Tok-rlon 


.'5peei.i!  counjsel . .  _. . 

Staff  a.<«i<itiwit 

As.-L'tant  e<iin«iel 

St;itT.V.<:si>taiit  (Jillv 

1  to  Aug.  31, 1959/. 

...   do 

Staff  a-ssiftt ant  f.Vug. 

1  to  Aug,  30,  1959). 

Secretary 

do 

Ckrk 


SS,  209.  r« 
4.416  .■«! 
5.  yrz  70 

1.  IIH,  7* 

1 ,  Ti):.  OA 

1,  1.19.  VH 

3.C2ZL08 
2.965.6S 

2,  871  48 


Funds  authorizt-d  or  appropriated  tor  com- 
mittee eii>enditures $i."0,  ooaoo 

Amount  of  eijienditures  previonsly  reported.     25,  776.  60 
Amount  npended  from  July  195®  to  Janu- 
ary laet)... 38,291.41 

Total  amount  e^itended  from  January 
1»5«  to  January  I960 63.0G8.01 

■Palanee  uneipen<led  as  of  .Tan,  1.  1960.      M,  931  99 
Cahl  Vinson, 

Chairman. 


Committee  on   B>.nk:.nc  .^vr    (;i-F.r.ENCT 

J\NI-'.P.T   i.  1?60. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  Horsr 

The  above-mentioned  cornn.itee  or  svib- 
commlttee,  pursuant  to  sect.ci.  :34  b»  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  .'V.-t  ;:  :946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  npproved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  to  December  31,  1959,  inclusive. 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended   by   ii. 


Total 

gross 

Nome  of  emptoyee 

Proression 

siilary 

during 

6-montli 

period 

RoNrt  L.  Cardon 

Cferk  and  general 

eouilri«l. 

J'i,  2n:;  fis 

John  E.  Parriere 

Majority  .st;iff 
niemhiw. 

■^,  i:..,.!.* 

Ormaa  S.  Fink 

Minority  staff 
member. 

8,209.08 

Robert  R.  P  .«fon 

Coun.«el 

8.209.08 

Hekn  E.  1/ ni  

DejMiiy  derk 

4.841.10 

Miiry  W.  L.ivion 

As,>iistant  clerk 

4.  Ml.  10 

John  M.  Devlin 

Editor 

6,  672.  30 

Marguerite  Bern 

Secretary  to  ( B  iir- 
man. 

5,6U9.64 

Ferol  Davis . 

Secretary  to  miiuir- 
ity  nten-N  r  i>U>- 

6a8.  48 

reased  -Vug.  17, 

l939^ 

EMrlOTKE."    P'  RSr.VM   Til    H.    Et.<!.   8t, 
Ml  hLUMMiriEE   O.N    UorsLSii 


Kenneth  W.  Burrows. 

EounoniiX 

$6,  MO.  28 

FPeanor  N.  Hamilton. 

R«seivrch  a-ssLstant  -  - 

3. 300. 05 

John  J.  MiEwan.  Jr.. 

Hc>u.-iing  economist. - 

S.  209. 08 

AllnTta  Mu.>iuni;an 

St'cretiiry 

3.  7.1Z  22 

fjradv  Perry.  Jr 

Clerk.. 

5.020.92 

Margarit  E.  Tucker. - 

Socrelary 

3.  752.  22 

Funds  authnriu'd  or  appropriated  lor  com- 
mittce  expenditure.- $10.1.000.00 

Amount    ol    eTpendilures    previotisly    re- 
porud 21I.8G9.  40 


r*  'I 


M 


I   I 


1^ 

»  ; 
i  , 


1354 
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January   JO 


Ainouiit  c\i»'[l'li'l  tT'im  July  I  to  IX'C.  Tl, 

i!*ia V'M.  iio.  15 

Total  amount  fvixii^ii   i  fmrn   fin.   1 

to  l)ft.  :!1.  l'»:.'i         tU,  tm   "" 


Baliiui'    till.   .(-  !!'!.••!     L^    of    11.  ,■     31, 

I'.'.W 40, ',95.  25 

Brent  Spence 
<  Chai'-man. 

C'.'M.vrTTFF  '-^N  THt:  Dlstritt  of  Columbi.\ 

J.\NUARY  14,    1960. 

Ti,  the  Clesk  oi-  the  House 

The  above-mentioned  comnilttee  or  ,~i;b- 
committee.  pursuant  to  section  !34ib.  .:" 
the  Legislative  Re<jrganiz<\tKin  Act  of  l94^; 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submit.s  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6- month  period  from 
July  1,  to  December  31,  1^59  inclusive. 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it 


Xamo  of  '^mi'loyco 


I'rofe'«.«lon 


William  \     \!    r>«o<l, 

Ir 

!,  ..!    (^   ~  ';  ,r'  .r       .. 

I  .-..iiinf  '  1  il. ;.!.■■ 

I  ■•■i-i'.;-     \V  McCowll.. 

1  ''111     I  J     I'lj'iiidy 

Kn  .'i   fi'i:  'I'-wortli 

1  ii\.)ii  D    Dkvis 

V  liii  r..  I'm  >  i-.ir .. 

Klltii  ("ov'^'   r 


Clerk. 


roHns«>l 

Invt^tieator. 

Res<-ar<h  aiial>st, 
a.«s!stiuit  rlerk. 

Minority  clerk... 

.\sst'<tHnt  clerk... 

do 

do 

Ptenosrapher 


ToUil 
pross 
salary 
diirine 
6-nioiUh 
periotl 


7, 4«9.  74 
6,  azi.  9ri 
4, 47i  &i 

\  can.  ir2 
4.435.  13 
3.  147.  Of. 
\  02'.  GK 
2.«H.  t)8 


i-iiiiiis  aLiiliorin-*!  or  it|>|iropriut(>d  for  coni- 
iiKrio' .xi^^riili'iircs     SlO.nnO.tiO 

AiuiMint  of  p\|H'tiil,i  It.- (.revio«Lsly  roiwrtod.      9.(aR.(IO 
Atiiouilt  expfJidi'd  .'i.<iii  July  1    to   liev.  31, 

195 ».. 2.5<W  W 


U.;,  illfTUnc\l«'ll'!'-.|   i~ ')f  !  '        !,.'•■>         '  .-' 
John  L  Mi.Mi:ia.v 


{ 


C    MM'.T  TT^    'N  Fdvc^tii'i.n-  ^  n d  Labor 

Januarv  U    1960. 

To     the     CtERK    OF    THE    H.'fSE 

The  abo",  e-mentK ned  rr'nimi^'ee  .i-  ,-;'n- 
rommlttee,  pursuant  ti  sectioji  ;34  bi  .f 
the  Le^l.-^lrtfive  Re<-)rKani/.anon  .\r<  .,f  i44»5, 
P'.iblic  Law  601,  79th  Coiu-re,-,-  .<  ppr';-.  fd 
-August  2,  19t6,  as  amended  submi'.s  '.-.e 
following  report  .showing  the  i;ame,  jjr'  fes- 
slon,  a!:d  •'■tal  ^iaiary  •>;  e,.i,,-h  •.>ers.,i;  eir.- 
ol'iyed  by  :t  during  the  6-m^  ;.•;.  ;:^"r';.  d  from 
J'.ly  1,  to  Dei'ember  3;,  \-S_i_  :'c;;iive, 
together  ui-h  '  it  il  f  .n.L,  Huthorlzed  or  ap- 
pr 'printed  and  expended  by  it: 


Total 
trro-is 

Kamc  of  em|>lo>i'e 

Profession 

.salary 

durine 

t>-month 

period 

Riisroll  r.  D(rrir«tson. 

-Acting  clerk.. 

$8,  IW.  00 

Charles  M    Uvun   

Oeneral  coiinMl 

8,  iw.  no 

Charles  T.  I,. imp  

AssL<t'»nt  ijrnwHl 
coun.-'cl. 

8,  IfiO.  00 

Molvin  W.  Snte<l 

Nfiiioritv  clerk 

8.  IfiO.  (« 

Kalhrvn  Kivi'tt 

Assi.st  ml  clerk 

3. 643  V2 

Ida  >^.  Mill.T 

do 

3.  t>43  'J2 

Katlirriiit*  T.  Kprrhe* 

do 

3,  t>t3.  92 

Jfr-jnno  K.  Thomson... 

.\.«si.«t»!it  clerk 
(niiHoritvi. 

3.643.92 

Olrtdys  M.  Rafter 

Asttixt.int  cltrk 

3.M3.92 

James  H.  nvil.<  

Assistant  clerk 
(Sept.  1  to  Oct. 
ID.  I»3M), 

800.76 

T.ihri  n.  n   , 

K(liti>r  (Julv  1  to 
.Nov.  23,  I»,1«i. 

6.  802.  91 

M  ir\    1*.  A  lion   . 

.''uhoommiiiw  clerk 

3.  .502  62 

1   !Mi  !i  ~  if    M.4ck.^troui- 

-Assistant  dirittor 
for  subcommittee 
(July  I  to  .M-pt. 
»).  19.%). 

0.33-..  57 

lU  \  i  I'l'^k  nosoMi" 

Ix>pil  couinl  for 
wih«>tn!iilft«*. 

';.  -uj.  M 

N  imc  of  employee 


i;  i;i.  P   Kbersole. 


ii..t«.  I  K.  .VIcCord. 
W.  Wilson  Young.. 

Hussell  H.  Riggs.... 


Ifarry  V.  Barnard.. 
■•live  .M.  Oibbona.. 
lohn  T.  Hallahan.. 


Nr.amaret  Mnhorjey... 


.\licc  }(artman 


Klizabeth  VT.  Adams.. 


Dr.  John  Mcssick 


Colie  Williamson....^. 


ProfesBloo 


Assistant  subcom- 

mitt<>e  clerk. 
Suboommiliee  clerk. 
LettrtI  poiui.scl  for 

siil*t)inmill««. 
Sul)couimitlo«  clerk 

(July  1  to  Sept. 

1«.  19.S0). 
RMMrch  assistant 

for  sulH-omiTiiltoc. 
Steno)jrH|ihiT  for 

sulK-<jmiiiiii-<H'. 
A.ssi.sUmt  din-i  tor 

for  ivliniiil'it ration 

for  sut>committ«» 

(July  1  to  July  17. 

1K0). 
SlaooRrupher  for 

snboommitirt' 

(Sept.  17  to  .Nov. 

30,  1U.W1. 
A.ssistiiiil  to  the 

director  for  sub- 
committee ( Kuf. 
27  to  Dec.  31, 
IWW). 
Stenographer  for 
subcommittee 
(Dw.  1  U)  Ih-c. 

31.  19,iU). 
A.sKi.stant  to  the 

direitor  for  .<iit>- 
eomuiitte*  (Not. 
Zi  to  l>eo.  31, 
195U). 
Field  in  vest  leaf  or 
for  .subcommif  tc« 
(Dec.  13  to  Dec. 
31,  IV5«). 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-mont  h 
period 


11.253.64 

4.M3.4g 

6,aBI.H 

2,065.13 


4,001.82 

3,003.36 

519.76 

1,02^.  14 
3,  too.  74 

417  34 

400.18 


Funds  :witboriie<t  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mitlee  ex|j«nditures $160,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  n- 
|i.>rl«d 40.5M.98 

Amoimt  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
ll'W 7»,»76.W 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1, 
to  ]>**•.  31,  1959 n4,MC96 

—  IT 

Btdancc  unoipendt^I   as  of  T>t^^    m. 
!»■'« I     I.-C5.01 

GE-iii  A  .M     A     B  A  Eij  i.  -N  . 

Chairman. 

C>M.MITTff   ON    .^'',Rm..-,    .^f  FAIRS 

Jancaby  8,   1960. 

To  tlie  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganizatlcn  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
.August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1.  to  December  31.  1959.  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated  ind  expended  by  it: 


X  amo  of  c  m  pin  y IV 


Profession 


Boyd  Crawford 

Hoy  J.  Bullock 


AllxrtC.F.Wrstphal. 
Franklin  J.  ."chupp. . . 
Duniond  Pick  Hill  '.. 

June  .Nlph 

Wiiiifre<l  ft.  Osborne. 

ITeUn  C.  Matlas 

Nfyitie  Nf.  -Melvln... 
ilcl<n  L.  Ilashanen... 
Mary  Louise  O'Brien. 
Ro'^i>rt  J.  Bowrn 


Staff  admlnlslrator. 
Senior  .«ta(T  consult- 
ant. 

Stall  consultant 

..-.do 

do 

r'eiii'H- stiifT  aasi>iant. 

Staff  avj>lsliint 

-.--do..._ 

— do 

'lo..„ 

.  ...do 

Clerical  assistant 


T'.f.a 

cross 

Kilury 

during 

t^tmaith 

period 


18.  20«  n« 
MI.*..  06 

8,  11.'..  06 
7.  ."kW  7fi 
2.734  41 
n.  Hi'4.  •<« 
.5.  r-'I7.  <.i2 
5.  142.  .HI 

5,uai.<u 
5.  rran  <r.> 

4. 'i;*!.  Mh 

3.6«2.  76 


Fun  i.?  authoii7.4d  or  appropriatc<l  for  com- 
mittee eipendttures ll'AOOO.  00 

A  monnt  of expenditnres  prcviotmly  reporte*!.        2.  IW.  36 


.\  mount  expendeil  from  July  1  U>  Doc.  31, 
I960 «S2.  lia.  19 


Total  amount  e\pcnde<l  from  Jan.  1  to 
Doc.31.  1959 M.S3.4A 

RaUncr  unr  x|>en<l<sl  as  of  Dee  31 ,  I9M)  .    1 15, 717.  U 
>  Resigned  s<>pt.  3, 1959. 

THOMAb     K      MoRGAM 


4s.  :■«)  23 

4a,  ((TV  91 
27,  30*  22 

19,  072  30 

3.V  117  S3 
19.  73H  « 


Committee  on  Oover  v.Mt «. ;  Oh»rat!ons 

Januab  1     15     li*f)0. 
To  the  Clxbk  or  th»  Hottsb: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  nr  siib. 
commlttee.  pursuant  to  section  134ibi  if 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  .^*  t  ■  t  1446 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Coneress  appr  i\ed 
August  2.  1946.  as  amenf!'<!  ";bir:vs  "he 
following  report  showing  the  r.,i.i..\  pri  leh- 
slon,  and  total  salary  of  each  ;»ers.i;  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  8-mont!.  rericKi  ir'in 
July  1,  to  December  31,  195'  ;:.  ; jsue 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  ■  r  .ip- 
proprlated  and  expended  by  it: 

Full  coniiiui tee      .   $.i    •"»  «i 

Execuiivn    lind    Ix<gldiUive   Rcoriganltnlloii 

.''uU'oinmittee 

Military  ()i>«Tt:l<>ns  .'^ulironindttee 

(Joveniment  .\iti>iiic^  SulMomniiltce 

Int<>n;i)vernmental        Relations       Subcorn- 

mlttee 

Foreliin   Or>eralions  and  Mom^.vy  Affairs 

Siii  .*.   

Si»«-< ,  ic  Pro|irrtv  Subcommittee . . 

Spe<ial   Uovi-rnmi'nl  Iiihjrmatloii  Sul><x>m- 

mlltfc 33,  MM  2S 

Salaries,   Full  Commlffee,  Julv  iDec.  SI, 
WW 
Chrl'itlne  Ray  l>aTLs.  staff  director.... 

Orvllle  H.  PolHMl,  craenU  foun^l 

J  itiies    A.    Lanifia,   anoetete   general 

it)Ull.scl 

Martha  C    Roland.  sIhIT  member . 

J.  Rol»rt  It'     -  '^  '.T 

Doltm-s  !• '  '>er....... 

Ann  K.  M>  !..»  ni.m,  -i.iii  im  iiil>«r...... 

PatrlHu  .Mahriu.  st  iT  iiii-nil>cr 

Helen  M.   Biiypr,  minority  |>rufe«iaaal 

"taff 

J.  P.  Carkton.  nilnortty  counsel......... 

F.xpcnaca  July  1   IV-c.  31.  lO.'iB: 
Full  commit t<.<-.  i ravel.  r»>bMcntions.  tele- 
phoii.  full    «im- 

niitt.'  lal 

Kxeriiiui     ..  .  ..^    u-^^^an^xmtkin 

Suticomil;  la.      N^ILLl.tM      L. 

I)aws<is,  el 
Klroer  W    Mi-tvler^ip    -     ■   ■••I.......... 

Phlnt^as  Indrit/..  <-<»iii,  -  i 

Urville  J.  .Monigoiwry,  atsocUite  eoan- 

sel 

Vktord    i:  f.int 

David  <ili'  -  I      .  .       . 

Arthur  I'c; ...;..,- 

I..i«n.nci'  IV  KednioiKl.  I'k-rk 

Karle  J    Wadr.  stulisliml  clerk .... 

Iritif  Manning,  st4-n«igraplier...^ .... 

F\j»-n,ii's 


8. 2rw  (H 
7.009.  OH 

8. 15*.  a 

^  602  83 

Ik  2ns.  M 
4.3B7.46 

3.719  a 

7.  4»  74 

e^>iH4.ia 

S.  078  81 


6.67ZI0 
Ikau2.82 


6. 1112  82 
X  310.  00 

5.44<v.ao 

A.ZM  34 
4.  143  IN 
4.14Jt.lK 
S.SM*.  M 
3.  I«7  Ml 


Total 48.74*  SI 


.Military   Op«rations  SufxMmmillee.   Hon. 
ClIET  lI'Mjriniv  elr(irnir»n- 

MerlM  It   H  '  T 

(';irrs    If  .h-t' 

Karl  }.   \\n  .  ,,,.  ,  ,,; 

.lolin  I'aui  Kiui'U  ,  i 

Hoitrn  J    McKlroy  .,-   ..'."'/, 

l><Mic)as  U.  Dtihliii,  i.st. ' 

Rii'iaril  J{a\  itch,  k                   >t  (.July  i- 
Si  \>i    *i.  l'i'."> .... 

Mollic  hi  llut^M-s.  rlerk-oti'Uagrnpiter  .. 
Ctith.-iirie   L.   Kortierlrln    cierk -slmog- 

f  IplKT 

F\|H-uj)es .. 

ToIhI _       ~ 


8.»0  08 

f..  jra  .w 
l>.2tki.5(k 
4.  '.«<•.  ^w* 
4.  l«i.  22 
S.UU7  «H 

1.803  12 
3.  719  2ti 

3,719  V 

_   UT  11 

43.  •■7"  Wl 


UOB. 

i'tra- 

i.." 


CfOvrmirKnt  \etiviii«-s  Sul>cuniniittee, 
jArv  Hhook,  chairinAti; 
Edward  C.  RriNikn.  Jr..  staff  admin 

llH- 

Jaincs  Mclniies  llriid<'is<in.  eo<iiL<ii' 

John  K.  Moon-,  in\< -.liiniiatr 

L.  RiisM-ll  Harding  II,  tuventigator 

Iniia  Heel,  d.-tk.    

K\t»'itsrs     "" 

Total , 


Intergovernmental    Relntiiias    *<ul>mmmit- 
te«-.  Hon.  I..  H.  Fn-  st  ii\.  chairman: 
Janir^  H.  Nauirliloti.  i.<iun<»-| 
Dclphis  C.  (ii.|.(lHMv'.  |»rirfessi«Mi(il  «faff 

iin-iiib«T 
Ki|ii.|i  .M    Xriilersoti.ebMk-sleitOv'rapher. 

Belie  M.  TiTr>  ,  ek<rk-.>tenut(rH|>her 

Kxpenscs 


7.  It.2  74 

A,  ti7r*.  :iH 

^  '4tt.  3H 
3,  Oi»  :m 
3.  .itai.  on 
l.7a.:iii 

"ir.  :4ftK  22 


6. 345  » 

r...im  .V) 

:i.  V>l.  48 

2.  ttv'>  fK 
1.I1U.-..  28 


Total ig.  U72.a0 


19  no 


(OXGRESMONAL  RECORD  —  HOl'SE 


Foreicn  Oj^eratlons  and  Nfonetary  AfTairt 
Siil)conimittf»',  Hon.  Puktkk  Harpt,  Jr., 
rlmirman: 

John  T.  M.  Reddan.  chief  eoun.<iel V  i^.  'vi 

Maurice  J.  .Moimtain.  consultant .  fill.  67 

Richard  P.  Bray.  Jr..  ootinsel 6,876.66 

Miles  g    Homney.  couiLs -1 6.  S.M.  86 

\\  alton  Woods,  investigator .....  6,  IHl  m 

Ph.vllis  .S«-ymour.  di-rk 3,719.28 

^'vimnej.  Kurlak,  sten(igra|>her ...  8,146.23 

Kxpeiiars ... . „..  1, 536.  77 

Total «,  117.  33 

S|Miial  Donnl'le  Proi^erty  8u1>eommlttPe, 
Hon.  Jrtfiv  W.  McCoKiinrK.  chalmian; 

Ray  Ward,  staff  atlminbtrator 7.489  74 

John  W  .  MeUarry,  eouiLstl 2,723  33 

Margaret    B.    O'Connor,    cIerk-«tenoe- 

raph.T \^^^  48 

BarUtra  Mcljiuisblln,  cUrk-typlst I,  S03  00 

Clan    K.    Armslruug,   minority   rUrk- 

stenoKraphcr i,  356.  ."^S 

Expenses ... 1,023  ra 

Total 19. 738.  m 

Special  Oovernni«nt  Information  Subcom- 
mittee. Hon.  JiiiiN  F,  .Moss,  chuirm-.n: 
8«n>u«l  J.  Archibttld,  staff  admiaistrs- 

tor     7.481(74 

John  J.  M  ItciM  II,  chi<-(  ooanael 7. 3C7. 10 

PanI  Sotithwiik.  pr<>f««stona)«tafT  mem- 

»»r  (July  1 -'-     "    10«»>  fi.7y..26 

Tliirry  R.  W,  .  .n-ounsel...        M7a36 

Helm  Be(i»!   .  r     3.719  28 

Catherine  ilarlke,  .014111  to«rit|ihrr 3,  719. '» 

Expewirs 7HK.  23 

Total 33,990.25 

Fund.*  au!horlrp«l  or  appropriated  for  com- 
nilttt*  expenditurss 640.000.00 

Amount  of  prpendUures  prevUnisly  re- 
t)orte«l 227.10«LfJ 

Amount  opefidcd  Irum  ion.  4  to  Jane  3Ui 
ItMU 227,106.(15 

Total  anomit  erpended  from  July  1 
to  Dm.  31,  IMV _ 232.  5*4. 74 

Balancs  untsx[«udc<l  as  of  Dec.  31. 
1»» 180.29861 

WiixiAM  L.  Dawson. 

ChairmMTi. 


commtitei  on  housc  administration 
Decembek  31.   1959. 
To  the  Clesk  or  the  Hoitsc: 

The  abo\e-mentloned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  to  December  31.  1959,  Inclusive, 
together  w.th  total  funds  authorlEed  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Total 

gross 

Name  of  eniployw 

Pro.Vssion 

salary 

during 

6-moulh 

period 

Julian  P.  Lancston 

Chief  clrrk „ 

t8.a0O.O7 

Marjorie  .Savage 

Aasisfant  clerk. 

7,(Kl.(U 

Ji.hu  v.  llal.v 

do 

5. 020. 91 

M.iry  F.  Stollc 

do 

3,542  48 

Funils  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com 
uiltiec  e\|Hn.iilures J20.000  00 

.\inount  of  expenditures  previously  reported.      5.080.68 

A  mount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dee.  31, 1959.    12.088. 17 

Total  amount  e\p«Mjded  Iroin  Jan.  1  to 


Dw.  31,  19.19. 


17, 168.  8.1 


Palaiice  unc\pcn<Ie<l  as  of  Dec.  31, 1959.      2,831. 15 
I  Omar  Burleson. 

'  Chai'man. 


Committee  on  In-^fr:    r  ^np  In-,ila«  .\r}i:k3 

Jan:  ART    13.    1960. 
To  the  Clerk  or  the  House: 

The   above-mentioned   commit  v"^^   or    s'.;b- 
commlttee.    pursuant    to   section    '^4  b)    of 


t;-e  !.ct;„  ..1  *M  p  Rerire'tn!7»tl<'in  Ac*,  of  I04fl 
r.ibiic  L-i'A-  ''1  T'.ch  C."r.t"es.B  nppr  '  f'd 
August  2  1;>4m,  as  aaiended.  subnuu,  ti.a 
following  report  •■hf»:ne  the  t^ame  profes- 
sion, and  total  sruri-v  of  f»;i<~h  ^^r^,.^,  prn- 
ployed  by  It  during  tue  6-:..oi.u.  ptr.  ,ci  '.:«  :n 
July  1.  to  December  21.  v.o.-.  ir.ti'it-ive. 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Tola 

gross 

Name  of  employee 

lYoTesiiail 

solnry 

<luiine 

r»-niont  h 

period 

Profc-iional  staff: 

Sidnev  L.  McFar- 

KngineeritM!  eon- 

$7,  .130  '50 

land. 

wiitaiit  and  pro- 
fe.s«.iori.<U  glaO 

director. 

T.  Richard  Witmcr. 

Counsel     

7.  244  .12 

John  L.  Taylor 

Territorial  and 
Indian  con.sult- 
aiit. 

7, 244.  52 

Karl  S.  TAniLstrom.. 

Mlnenily  and  lands 
consultant 

7,0»'i6.71 

Clerical  staff: 

.\aucy  J.  Arnold 

Chief  clerk 

6,  y^r  Ri 

I,:iurst  A.  Moran 

A.s.>.i.siant  chief  clerk. 

4, 237.  38 

DixW"  8.  IHmran 

Clerk 

3.  4<1  7S 

Marion  J   (iiimmelt . 

do 

3.  ZMi.  .10 

\  irptnia  K.  Be<lsole. 

do 

3,  li*.  46 

Pnvlo|ie  P. 

do 

3,  196.  46 

Jlarvlsoa 

Fiiml.s  authorizid  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee exin'Odilures S60. 000.00 


.Amount  of  ex|ienillture5  previously  n-ported.      3,92K08 
Aniiiuiit  expended  from  July   1  to  Dec.  31, 
ir.tf »  36,924  79 

Total  anuMUtt  expended  from  Jan.  1  to 

Dec.  31,  1959 40.8.12.87 


Balan(T  unei|iended  as  of  Dec.  31. 1959.     1».  147. 13 
'  Includes  $xi4  1.1  paid   Paul  M.  Tyler,  special  con- 
sultant, and  $3,144  45  iwld   Robert  J.  Hunti-r.  si>e<ial 

COUMtlt^Ill. 

Wayne  N.  Aspinaix. 

Chairman. 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

January  7.  1960. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1.  to  December  31,  1959.  Inclxislve, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Total 

gro.ss 

Name  of  employee 

rrofesslaa 

sal.iry 

during 

5-month 

period 

Cleiieal  staff' 

W    F    Williamson 

Clerk      

$8.  ino.no 

Kenneth  J.  Painter. 

First  a-s'istant  c!erk. 

6.  rm.  80 

Mar«t'lla  Fend 

.\ssi.«itant  clerk 

3. 9.14.  78 

(ilenn  L.  Johnson... 

Printing  editor 

.1.  773.  14 

JiMune  Neuland 

Ckrieal  aviauut 

3.3W.SK 

Mildnsl  11.  Uing... 

do 

3.  3.s«.  .18 

Marv  Rvan  

do   

3.  3W>.  .18 

Rov  P.  "Wilkinson.. 

.\.sstst:int  clerk 

3, 312.  18 

Profes.-ional  staff: 

.\ndre»  .>»te\enson.. 

Expert 

8,  IfiO  no 

Kurt  B0rch:u-<lt 

Leg.<il  couns«l     

8.  PiO.  00 

Sam  0.  Sjial 

Martin     W.     Cun- 

Reseairh si>«-eialist. . 

8.  160.  00 

.\  vial  ion  consultant. 

H,  HiO.  00 

ningham. 

Additional  temporary 

eiuployi-cs     un- 

der H.   Res.  ,16 

and  11.  Res  136, 

amended: 

CiU^lys  Jolin.son 

CliTlcal  as.si slant — 

3,308.38 

.\ncus  L.  Macl<ean. 

1  Staff  iis.si.stuut ... 

6, 018.  3»'. 

Elsie  M .  Kariiowich- 

Clerical  assisUnt 

3.295.38 

1.J55 


.STEnO.   ■.fBTOMWITTKJ    0\   l.K'-ISI  KTIVT.  OVKRSI'HT 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Total 
gross 
salary 
duriue 
6-niorith 
peri(xl 


Roliert  W.  Li-shman. 
Hcverly  M.  Cokman  .' 

Juhus  Kaitet | 

Ohvi-r  Fastland 

Charles  P.  Howte,  Jr. 
.Marv  I.rf>uis«.  Ramsey^' 
Hugh  .M.Hall.  Jr.... 

Stuart  C.  Ross 

Rav  luond  W.  Martin, 
Jr. 

Lurlene  Wilbert 

Dolores  K.  l>ougherty 

Jane  I'eipler.. 

Hlanche  R.  Plant 

H Ionian  Clay  Beasley 

Pige  11.  Ilartf>n   

Carolyn  Terrell 

Richard  N'.  Goodwin 

Jumes  P.  Kelly 

Harold  Ranstod 

Edward  M.  Jones 

Mary  Casrr 


Tlirlmn  Page 

Jack  .Marshall  Stark. 
Dorothy  B   Hikss 


Mary  B«'llc  Osborne. 


Chief  coun.s«I 

Principal  attorney.. 
.\ttorney 

l".do!lIir!I~™!! 

...do 

Research  specialist.. 

Consultant .. 

SjKtial  a.ssistant 

Executive  sccretjjy. 
Stenograiiber-derk . . 

:"''do"'".!'~~III! 

Chief  clerk 

Cleriral  assistant 

Clerical  assistant 
(from  July  23, 
19,'^9i 

Special  consultant 
(resigned  Dec  5, 
1959). 

Investigator  (from 
Sept.  15.  19,11*). 

Investipalor  Jrom 
Sept    IT.  19.'-^»). 

Invpstieaior  ttrom 
Sept.  23.  19.19). 

Clerjnil  assistant 
(from  Nov.  1, 
19,19). 

do 

MiiKWity  oouumI 

Secret;u-y  to  minor- 
ity counsel  (re- 
signed Sept.  7, 
19.19). 

Secretary  to  minor- 
itv  couns<l  (from 
Sept.  h,  1959). 


18,160.02 
7.  .101. 99 
6.  6(>4.  13 
7. 162. 76 
6.101.84 
6.  h76  6C 
4.K.11.38 
7.501.99 
4,096.05 

3.  025.  06 
3.295.17 
3.  2y5.  37 
3.  2i«,l  37 
6.664.13 
2. 918.  57 
2.  594.  29 


4,005.51 

3, 501. 19 

S.792.(H 

8.251.11 

983.84 


983.84 

7.  jdl  99 
1,235.77 


2,  ai9  GO 


Fun<l.s  anthorlxed  or  approi>rliite<l  for  com- 
nutt«*e\jiendltiires $475,000.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  pre\-iously  reported .      72.  t77. 30 
.'\ mount  expended  from  July  I  to  Dee.  31, 
l'X.9 148.429  93 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  4 
toL>'c.  31.  1959 22L407.  IS 


Balance  uneipendt'sl   as  of  I>ec.   31, 
1U50 253,592.88 

Ohen  Harris, 

C/'wiirman. 


Committee  on  the  Judici.\rt 

Janc.\rt    15.  1960. 
To  the  Cl!  hK     :    -H.L  liousE: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congres?,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
folio*::!!?  rc]y  rt  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion .:  ::  :  :./.  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  il  dv.ring  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1.  to  December  31.  1959.  inclusive. 
t(^ether  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Total 
grass 

Name  of  emi»loyee 

Professioa 

.salary 

during 

6-monih 

IHTiod 

Bess  E.  Dick 

Staff  director 

$8,200.08 

Wdliam  R.  Folev 

( ieneral  coun.sel 

8.  209,  08 

Walt<'r  M,  Bi'sterman. 

U'gi.slat  i  VT  a:ssist  iUit . 

8.  an*.  08 

Walter  R.  L.* 

do 

8.  209  08 

Murray  Dral'kin 

Courwd 

6. 100.  14 

Williiini  H.  Crabtree.. 

A.s.soci,itc  counsel 

6.  VS  ,18 

Carrie  Ixiu  -Vllrn 

Clerical  staff 

3.  .V«l.  88 

Anne  J    Beijer 

Frajiii>s  F.  Christy 

do 

6. 020.  92 

do 

4.S14  21 

James  ti.  Cliue 

As-sistant  counsel 

5.02U.  29 

Mary  Dcmatuis 

Ck>ricalstjifr(.to 

Sept.  :«ti. 
Clerical  staff 

2,541.93 

Helen  r.ol  l.smith 

4.  378.  62 

Velma  Sniedley 

do 

5,020.92 

I 


:   i' 


\\ 


O 


^iii 
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1    ,'iN   f'lr   iiiriKirtiiion  of  T'liit.'T  "^t.itof  To.!^,    I)L-i:rt 
.•i  i  '.11111111 'I. I  (  ij<|i\  .11  III  n-visinii  i)(  f  Iw  Ltv*  » 

A.   I'aiKir  ii  I'l^  "I  ni\<.  i''l:tii.n  uf  i  riiti'ii  Stati'i  Coilo 
iiiii  yi'tir 
I  ii«-x)«  ii'li''!     l.,.i.iiic<'     J'ln.'     30. 
I'l'vy    .  $i«  !?■:  ^1 

.\(i|)r'>l>riiiti"n  \.i Ijo.txiom 

■!'..l:ll  16S,12a.AJ 

)      .  >'  I. .  1  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 1060. .    63, 127.  27 


1!  ;!  'n.i'  !>.- 


\\. 


',i.',s* 


104. 995.  Kl 


li     }'■    !• ,'  !■■  •'M  ■.'■ ').»  •■■Ill  i'.n  Ml  1  >;strict 
III  I  Miiiriiiiri  I  '."li-    iiir  >.•  ir 

I    II  '  |«  h'li-'l      i  Ml:m'T      J  i::ir       'J\ 

K>|i.  lili'l  )iil\  1  to  1)-^'    tl.  l*'i«..  U 


Hil.iiliv    !).•.■,    il,   14.S'.. 


..    93,a87.5« 


C.    R'  V  .M-liN  nf  Die  l;t\K  m.^>i 

I  tM  \|«ii. Ii'l     li.il.iiui-     luiii'     30, 

1 1.M*  101  :< 

I'm-  mi.  .1  )ul>    1  t"  Dec      11,  !4.W.  88.  HI 


I"  Trv  wiHi    .    . 

r     U    V  •■•I    n    .<  Mir  l.iMi,  laiKl 

Vl'iiii<|iii.iiiiiii     lutm    I.I  |i  M.iilvfi 

A  |r|Hii|ll  Ml  II  II    \l  I 
K.irUilril   Inly    I   lu   jlri      II.   !  l.'iU 


I.W 


H  .1  ili.i     III  ,      li     hIiStl. 


■Iff  fltlfflff 


I  <    1  ■< '     » 
k   Jl  i     lA 


II    Mi    "J 


til  (^IM    I  >    >i    r   I  t     t    (MHO'   Mit    I'kl       II      linn     I      M 
91    t  k  I    Kill     14  *•    jM^IIM     It*^     >■>     "<>> 


>f  Ul(:llUl-|l 


I'titUUttl 


I  I'MMIMI     \\i\f  '  '     ^  ■«!  .1  (111    i(iMi'»l  ' 
Ml  llniili    I       I k  I    .Ilk   I  I  pii'i 

I  ii|i  r  I   ti.|»i  II  j         ijii 

Mulli  It  I    "'       f   '  ■!  ><l<l  IK  .     <'l|.|||    •!.   Ii.ltfl    l|lllM<. 

\  ll'VtlVl'  '    I'     ••  iMKi  I  '    A«l*l  iiii  ..IMII..I  I 

II  ll'lll     I    III  Ix  .|ll 

I   iiiii|.||ii  I    (f     I  |i  ...III  I  I    11  I  k   I  \  I'lu' 

\\  .  hui  (I'M     M  II  W  111*  I   iinnat 

M      !■  liitll     Ilk    li'l  '  \  «alal  ll|i     .<il|nai  i 

Mil  IliU  ;    l\i  I.  II. nil  I  k  ,    ('l.'lk 

VUiii  II    Milil  '  I'll  ik  •li'iiiivi  iiiltHi.. 

I  li.i  lii'Cl   S     M  III  I  <  ('mill..  I 

l''i|»iti  I'I'i  <  I    Ml. kill'  I   ii.ik<i y  i|>lliM'.. 

IJii*  ill'!   \    V  iiuv* I  ("li'ik                      

Mlrlll'-'ll'      I'.      I     ..,,.  A"'"      II.     '11UM"«>I    ... 

M.M  .   r  1    ■'h    1        ,.  I  I'll  k  «i.  i'ii«i  i|ih(«r. 

'nliiiii  1 1    "^l    -ir  ill  .  \<«ui  111'  miiiiTJ.. 

\<ni'«  Hiiii  "^'iiuv  .111  I'li'ik  II.  ti.iifit|itM>r. 

1. 1 ' iiM  v^  1   II  II  \  ««iu  i  (Il    'iiiii««i|, .,, 

-     pliiii  '.    \^    ..I  .'li'  M.-..ii,i..            


UnUi  I 


»»1  H"\  ^B 

(  I  '  " 

i  '10  •« 

1  «l  I  1^ 

li  ^'1  •• 


\. «  I  . 

N.  t    I  " 

III  l. 

y   '  I*.'  '  * 

B,  '.I'  •'• 

*«  1.4 

K  m  113 

1.  4<>(  «" 
(I.  ^.1     ■< 

I.P  " 

i,  .!'<  I 

1,  Ut  1 


iiiod  for  pom- 


».1«       >«       41 


1      liul"      nil  I. Ill  i«i     I       .1       Iptlll 
Illll  t.M'    "\1      ".1,M|.  .  - 

.^iiimmi    H  I  \|)('iii!i!.ir, .,  lui   period  July  1 

ll  .on;;     l>t>C.  31,  ItffW _ 7ll,aiA.T» 

Hu  .inc«>   uiii'\|K<iulcd   M  of  Deo.   SI, 
lA-* .     IJl. 7114  22 

Ema>.-tl   Cf.ilfr 


Cc.u.vitti;e  on  Merch.^nt  Marine  \nd 

fl.SHERIES 

Jani'ary    25      iJ60, 

To     the     Cl-FRK     OF     THF.     Hni'SF 

The  ^t"jo','p-men ti. -ned  comini't.pe  or  ^\;b- 
ccimmr'ee  p':.-:;ua;'.:  *o  .--ectK.u  lj4,bi  i.f 
T.p  Le^iFl,"!'.!^  Reorgan:zatlnn  Act  of  l':»46 
P'lnlic  I.  I'v  6oi  79'!',  C'n\zr'"i'  ippro'.ed 
-'\'.i^u3'-  2  1946  .1.-,  rtiTK^r.-iet!  >'.omit.s  the 
loll'.jwuitr  report  sh.rAi.og  the  n.^me.  profes- 
sion, and  '<'■:;!  sniirv  .f  each  person  em- 
ployed by  ;;  ci  ini.t;  :r..-  ^:-month  period  from 
July  1  r  Decf-niTf-:  31.  1959.  Inclasive. 
together  v,  '.h  total  tu;  ds  authorized  or  ap- 
pr  jprin-ed  and  expended  by  it: 


Xaiiic  of  eniployoo 
i 


Profost<k)n 


.Tohn  \f.  Orewry 

MiTii;int  '    Zinckc... 
KiilK'it  H    CowfU.. 
U,ii;ini  H    W  infield 

I-  r  inc**  .■«Mll  .    

K'llll   K     Knxik-^liire...'. 


Chief  coun.sel 

Counsel 

.    do 

Chief  cK-ik ' 

A.ssistant  clerk 

do 


\|.ri  A    IS  irki>r   I  Secretary. .__ 

KiliihW    iliirilon. ...  .do.. 

y    M.Ti.  if-.in Minority  clerk " 


Total 
ftroRS 
salary 
durinir 
t>-nionih 
perio<l 


18,160.00 
7.  fWJ.  24 
7, 663.  24 
7.081.02 
4. 679. 22 
3.  719  -28 
3,719.28 
3.  719.  28 
4.253.03 


V    nils  .iiitlKiri/.i  •!    .r  aii|.r.i[>riul«Ml  lor  com- 
!niitt.f  cv[)or,.1;tMri--    .._ V    •«!  (10 

Anoimr 'if  •'v|»'ii<liturp<  prpviousiv  .I'lH.r'i-.l.     15,(71.40 
.\iHouiU  t-'Xpeudci  from  Juli    i  to  J-'ct.  Jl, 
itfo9 21.710.88 


T  it  i!  j^mount  expende*!  from  Jan.  1  to 
I'.i-    ^\.\m> 37.W128 


Ti 

ct; 

ti; 
Pi 
A 

lo 

ai. 

pi 
Ji 


Balance  unexpended  as  nf  Deo.  31 ,  lO-'iS.    37, 717. 72 
Herbitrt   C    BoNNn, 

Chairman. 

•MMITTEK      ..s-    Pi  .ST    OfFI'  F    AND    ClML  SERVICE 

Jan-ary    8,    1960 
.   the  Clerk  ok  the  House 
The    atKive-mentloned    committee    or    .s'ab- 
mmittee     pursurtr.t    to    .sectn  n     M4    n  i      if 
e    Leglsliitl-,  e    Heurganizatic.-.    Act    "t    :u46, 
ibiic     Law     601,     79th     Congn-s.-;,     ,ippr  i\ed 
ig'a.st     2      1946      as    amended      .iuhn.;'.s    •'..>• 
Uowmg   report   showing    the    niinu'     proieit- 
ir.     tiiul    U;tal    siUiiry    of    each    person    em  ■ 
oyed  by  it  dviring  the  O-in.m'.h   period  rnin 
ily      1       Ui      UecoinDei"      31        lliSJ       oil.   laur 
ge' !\er   won    niU>;    luntU   itvithnrl/ed   ^.i    .i|j. 

o|lli.llc!ll    ani.1    R«pelUlt!ll     Dy     P 


S  ,1.      1 

;>      ^         M 

•  HHIMHUI 

......1 

MtUry 

iliii  iii|i 

n  11.111111) 

1 '1 

1  i'lMiiZTp   1 

)«.  1.  II    ,„ 

.1..       .1    , 

JWrW JPwIiW  1  n  1 11 1 

H 

II      II    '11)1 

1 II 

1         -tl*t.tlf 

f,  till    !• 

!  1        1 

'  "lllutltl 

..  d.l     .,     

AujiiiiMl  link, 

1 

I                        1         , 
;      .           !         II 
!        1          1           1 

1   kill*      . 
^          .... 
'"Ml    ... 
-     MUllll. 

.Ml      ...••••.... 
Mrniwliirir....... 

4  mil.  in 

li«i*  m 

I'mii'I*  'iM()v<fUoii  or  «ti|ira|iri«ti<«|  fur  (ani> 

'     tliiirM •.••*••••••..  lf\inMli 

111!  M  I  \|><  inlitiirra  prrvtoiiMyrvMrlMl.    ri.iM.it| 
^       Hit  ('<|><>tii|i<t  from  July   I  tu  Im<,  li, 

.  ...I a«,(»T,  !• 

Tnliil  uinoiint  rtpoiuied  from  Jmi,  3V 
to  Drr  31,  IW» «.0«0.«T 

nalttnreiiiiexpeiMlMlvof r><      i'      i   . 

TdM    M-Rll.\V. 

Cfioirman. 


C'NivjTrTVF    ov    F'  i;  :'     V.'    hkk 

Jan-    \Kv  ;4    I960, 

T'     'lie     Cl-KRK    •'■i     TUL     F!     ■   Sf. 

The  .^bo-.e-ine;.-.  ncd  immlttee  or  sub- 
r.  r:.."..:ttee  pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
t!  "  Leeisl.itive  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
i'  ibnc  Li  A  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
A  .>fu.s*  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
f  llowlng  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
.-lon.  and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
p  eyed  by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
J.ily  1.  to  December  31.  1959.  Inclu.sive. 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Kamc  of  employe* 


^^'»^fa^ct  R.  B<>iter... 
Richard  J.  Sujlivan  . 
RoU-rt  F.  McConioll 
Jrrii'ph  R.  Brennan 

lit  li-n  -Vf .  Dook-y 

.•<.  PhUip  Cohen    

Htk-n  A.  Thompson.. 

Dorothy  A.  Beam 

Sti'phon  v.  Foelcy 

K.stcr  M.  Saundors  ... 
InvestiKatInK  staff: 

Sterlyn  B.  Carroll... 

Apip.s  .Vf .  OaViin    . 

M.irshall  L.  (UrtHT. 


Prof'-ssion 


Total 
KroM 

salary 

durtuff 
ft-month 

period 
J__ 


.«<UfT  director 

Chief  counM'l 

Coun.iid 

KnKin«i>r-eon.<»ullant. 

ytaff  assistant 

do 

do 

do       

Pubcoramittne  eli-rk. 
Clcrk-meascnger 

....do 

r'Iork-sU>nogriphor 
SulK'ommltire  clerk 


t8,aoo.og 
8.a0w.oe 

8,  IM.  00 
8.9)9.08 
a,63A.0A 
4,  190.  23 
6,  318.  27 
4,  190.  -22 
6,8M  8« 
2,806.  > 

1 312. 08 

3.  -tftl.  S5 


TotHl 

yraai 

Name  of  em|>loyce 

Vrttdsnitxi 

aalary 
period 

InvesUcktlnir  suff— 

Contlnue<l 

Mary  W.  I'orter       . 

C  lerk -5f  rnorrapher . 

$3  :\j  >. 

Jerome  .\'.  Hoiiaaky 

8ubo(Mnmltle«  oierk. 

4.7W  97 

Jack  D.  Warren    . . . 

..    do 

8.  486.  til'. 

.Fohn  \.  O'Connor. 

do 

4.  .ViT  (Ki 

Miriam  i-!.  AUl-Mm  .. 

..    do.  .  

2.  •*«  .M 

Walt«-r  R.  May 

Chl«.f  couii.He) 

4  **<  III 

Shennan  S   Willv 

Investigator 

A  n  ."i 

John  r.  CtMistandy 

.\  vviclate  rmuuel  ... 

3.  <hU;  . 

O«orte  II.  Martin 

Admlnintnitlr*    as- 

tiktiUlt  ia|>(iotnt4H| 

D              1  ■■''1 . 

rVr.             a:r;iphpr.. 

298  00 

I.en«K.  H.«ek       ... 

l,.VM.M 

I'erry  H.  Homp 

MuhooRimuti«  olark 

«n.t3 

(»*ept.  !-».  |»M). 

KuiidR  MiiihtiflMMl  or  upiKoiirlMUol  (or  ooid' 
inltUH' (<i|icndliUfM  .....................  |I8>^  iKKi  lo 


lifrvkmity  r>port«l       /.' 

July  I  III  IW.  81, 


Tnul HKitHtiii  vktwiidMl (rum Jm.  in 

|IW  Nil  \wtt     • 'ff.tttttf  tf  t*ttff««*  111 

ItHHilWi    IMII'«|*'N«(«h(    M   of   \\f*    11, 

m       .,,,  «     '  "' 

ClItMitbA     tittiiiti 

OtMMinM  MM  H*'IM 

I   I  .  ,  I     t  H  1     I         I     Mill 

I        •  1 1  r    I    1  t  II  It        I      .  I .  ■      11  1 

t    I  Oi         O  I '         M      Mil     '  III  ,     I  I     I  I  ,  I  I  I  #.  I)       I  1  (        ..  1  I  1 1 

ini  IM.     IMII'RtlNlll.     '  •      '         I      I  >«     Il  if 

'     ■     I  I  •.■'-i-.tlVi    M4Nir||ni.i«i.i       "       \  'I     MMft 

•  ■  '           I  '*    Ml,    7fih    I''  ■  «"••"     "I'l'i  "  "'I 
AuKvi.o'    n.    1141,    MM   nhifiiiiiii     .  I  nil \\p 

tnllowlltl    rvpori   •hdWlhH    thi*    i  unr     pilf... 

RiMiv  nnrt  Uiul  •nUry  of  tftri)    t "^       n.i 
|)l»y»tl  by  It  (t\irli)H  vn«  ••noitti    !'• '     -i'^    " 
Jvily     I      tn    tVmrnbffr    It,    t06tt.    inriuiivv. 
tugtthir    wuh    titul    fttiMto    KuthoriMd    or 
ftpprtiprtattd  und  txptMlMI  fey  Itt 


Nkmm  •(  cmiilorct* 

l*roA««liiii 

ToUl 

lir<iMi 

Miiiiry 

T.  M.  ramrihtm 

S«r»h  O.  Billin«<<U-y. 
June  W.  .'<na<i<T 

Clerk,  Mnndliif 
cnmmliiw. 

.■■•  i-».-ck 

clerk 

•a,  mat 

4,Sf7.«8 

HowAss  W.  Smith. 

Chairman. 

committek  ok  scizncs  and  astronautics 

Januast  7.  1963. 
To  the  Cl£rk  or  thi  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  eub- 
commlttee.  pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  CongrcM.  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1.  to  December  31.  1959.  inclusive, 
together  with  toUl  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


N'amc  of  .mployce 


Prolip«»fon 


Charles  F.  Ducsader. 


Kx<>eutlTr  director 

an'    '  •  '  -  iiinsel. 
Tc<i  'tor.. 


Charles  8.  SiMidon  II 
^ix  Mocr  M.  B«msford 

P  B.  Yeajn-r 

■  >  L.  Myron i   -•  ■  v  . 

Jane  J.  Zelty _( do..'... 

Mary  Ann  Roliert do 

Emily  Dixl-nn I do.  ... 


.:..-,  1 

iisultaiit  .. 


Total 
|tro»5 
asiary 

period 


$8,209.08 

«,aw.a8 

8,  aw.  08 
8,»9.08 
IMS.  04 
8.880  16 
2.  Wtl  iki 


!!h;o 
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i:io7 


Nuiiu'  o!  iui|>kjyce 

Prii'i  -M(in 

Tohil 

Ifr.i-v 

Sji.il  >■ 

flui  Inc 

tvIIKIIll  11 

Ravtiioiul  \\  iU>ovo.... 

Ktchard  W  Hlncu 

J<4«n  A.  CsTRtarphen. 
Jr. 

C.  Oils  Finch 

Kva  V   \A}im 

Staff  coiL^idtant 

do 

Counwl 

.\.<v<L<(ant  clerk 

8ccrrtary 

do..  

Hecrelary  (July  1  to 

Oct.  8).  I9.¥J). 
Lacal  com^ultaiu 

(July  1-13.  lv:*H. 

$7.714..'.6 
6,664.14 
7,394.40 

3,  24J*.  28 
2,  uMi.  im 

F.uiiici   A    Walker 

Jean  CamiTWl      

Jopeiih  A.  Nforan 

2.  ?n«.  mi 

2.  :i.S3.  92 

iMi.ao 

Kundn  au(Kurl»-<1  <ir  ap|iroprlatcd  (or  com- 
miiii-"' I Ai>iiidliiir<!< $800,000.00 

Ainounl  o(  rkpriidilun**  iinvUmkly  ro 
iwrtod .     .nt.Jtol  irj 

Aniounl  I'ktk'ii'Uvl  from  July  1  Ui  Uw.  81, 
»iW... ,      4».870  4l 

Tiilwl  AiiMNinl  o^iipimMI  froHi  Jitii.  4 
Itt  IJpf .  IMK.    •  rtttttttttttftftff Itt      WtTnl'W 

I  tl   »R;o.t;    nMn;ij<ii, 


t  '..':-*!;!!  1       '    . :      I  M    A  I"  '  '" '    "       A I    I  I «  I  I  '  1  • 

I  ilANt'AMT    ittM. 

T>i  ttiji  Ti  i  iiji   fii    rsii   tliii    I 

11.,.     1  III.,  |.    ml  . .  '  ii  .i.i.il     1     11.11. .  I  1 1  t     .1     "llM* 

.  .    .111!     '  •■  .'       1 1.         1,1,,..       !   14     I.  • 

I  I    I       I  ,.  ,   I     111  i  1      I        Ml  .'I ...     1,1,        \      1  Ml 

J^Ulil  II  I  .  1  .*  nil  I  'nil  I  ,,,  |,ii  •.■  "I'll.  Ill 
AUMO'  I  i  IU4(I  H*  Miiiioiliil  u  oiiiiii  1  III 
hlll>'*0'H     I'l'ill     llh»)l».l'M     'o      "Oi.t       I"     iio 

■.il  il ,        I'll     1 1 .1  .|l     I  II ' Ill  11      |ii  1  '1     .     r-i|' 

|i,,.\,'ll      \\     \>    il    II, I    |l     Ihr    II     111!. Illll     pMll'll    fll'll 
juh         I  '  •  1  M'l  I  11    O,  .  II  I  11', U  Mil   |u*U  V, 

tnui  I  '  I  I  *  .:  .  '1.1 11 .  :  o  I  >!><  11  ii  I,  i|  iVifd  iMf 
H|ipi        iiii'i'il     Ml   i|     i«|i|iuli'il     \lf    ttl 


N'ltmr  Mf  rni|t|g>(>«< 


i'  ■ 

■^  "»  roniniltlee; 

I        .1.1  T    \in«rll  .. 

in,    ..1  1   \'.  II-    

I,,      o.     I'     I.     ,lV 

I  '      Mi.i   -.    Miclial. 
-kl. 

1    .'.  I  H    NiMtil 

I'..,-.  ,   .   \    |-,.i.ly... 
1  i.,i,k  -    1  .\   nner, 

Jr. 
Anne  D.  Turner 

I»rn»inc  V.  N'oW-y     . 

Wllliiiin  A.  Wlicolcr 
Invest  IK  tilur  conuuit- 
1c<': 

Biniirke  B.  Bald- 
win. 

pafriod  Mshon 

Baurkot. 

Frank  J.  Bonors 


Raymond  T.  Col- 
lin*. 
Wimam  A.  Cook  . 


PutrUiij  R    Crovalo 
Joiiiia  l.ynni' 
CuUcu. 

Annlrl  Cunnlnsluuii 
Barbrrn  Harriet 

KdtUcbeln. 
Kiir-)lM>ih  L. 

FiliiieiT. 
Kmilj  K.  Francis... 
Paul  O.  Ocrhsrt 


PttthMKJIlll 


Tntst 

Old  II  y 

1 1 1 .1 II. u 


Helen  M.  Oltdnirs. 
ItoN'it  Henry 
Uol<bdxM-oui;li. 

Katlilivn 
Ha^cnbiich. 


In  ve«iiru  tor.. ....... 

Kl  ."    ■        -.r 

H  :  rk 

.1*,, .  ,.,,,..11. 

r  .'    ' 
Cl.    k       .  "  V      ,.n.'r.. 
Sert«l.ir>  to  ouiiii..<el 
CotinsrI 

Chk'f    nl    retTToee 

«crvlcr. 
Clerk -ficno^niplicr-. 
Investlitator 

Clcrk-CypUt 

Cli    'k  icrapher 

luly   1.'., 

1  ...  .• 
Invotiealor  're- 

■UinK'.l  Dec.  31. 

I9.S9I. 
luvejiilgator , 

C*iTk-»ypi«t  ire- 

Mcnc<l  *<ept.  4. 

I9.'>9n 

Rc*^  rd  I  dcrk 

CUrkt.N  pi.sl 

(rcsmned  Aug.  31, 

19.'i9>. 
lufonnatlon  analyst 
Fdllor 

do . .. 

Iiifomiat  ion  analyst 
Invest  iRat  or 

(ix*i4tneil  .Sov.  80, 

1969). 
Resi'.vch  analyst . . . 
ho.     ■  .  ,o.r 

1^1  Oct. 

I'. , 

Clrrk-stcnoKrapber 

(apiKitn ted  July 

1,  I»fl9). 


Xamo  of  emploj  ee 


Investigating  Com- 
nii«tee--Con. 

Lillian  K   Howard 

WiUier  a.  llul*r... 

I-ol*  Marlon  Kahl. 

.Mauni  I'atrlcia 
Kelly 

Olive  Si,  King 

Sj4>phen  Vinernt 
Kopiinrk 

Miirii<  J    Iy<iit 


$»l.T'i4.0« 
K»l9  IM 
.V  282. 1» 
«.8Al».7H 

8L«M.« 

4.St».78 
8.209.08 

^821Se 

8,488.86 
6.800.58 


2.494.08 
207.89 

4.661.22 

4,661.22 
7Nl8S 


2,009.04 
674.50 


3.  460  20 
2,9«tt.68 

3, 436. 68 

Z  300.  28 
8,727.35 


4.284  42 
1,272.06 


3,154  08 


tulloii  U-wik  III. 


Oweiutolyn  L. 

l^ewla. 
Judilli  l.lvliiyMutlP. 


V  liiiiiiii  Maryrlkli 

I  i 

ti  I) 


Rewarcb  analyst.. . 

Cxmsiiltaut 

Clerk  St enograi»licf. 
Rt-jn-arch  analyst... 


..»iii 

S  M    i     VIl'Mli 


ilia 


i|i« 


Haliiiiiiii  I'liiMilw 


) 


II 


I  HlH<ll 


N'l I  1  t    «niit  .... 
I  latiiH. 


Hpt'liin  MeCiill 
NN  lit. 


F.dltor 

Clerk-typist 

Clerk -typlfrt 

(rcKtgned  -\ug. 

lA,    ill.'*!, 

Hitiearcli  anulvht 
(upiKiiiitcil  Nov, 

I.  la^9l 
Adniliiiolrullvo 

ikAAuniiii 
CI.   y      I   -I 
.  -  ,    .     Npt. 

II,  lUSUl. 

Ii)vi<«iiiiMiur  ■, 

MMNtnitlSINMUllAIlt 

InMnmiiiiM  iihhIh* 

iIh  1,1 

JiwaA'ii  I'iy  ii.il  •• 


\mmmm  8imiM> 


I     I  ' '  I    . 

1        I  1  ■  ,|ilirf 

■    ,    „     ,■  hiH 

I         ,.       ,      :  ,,       .  l.llW 

,  ilo  > 

itivetiiHiiiar  rrs* 

lilsiieil  ,>iiv.  VI, 
IwW) 

Cli-ikd')|<i»l 


Total 

Ijross 

salary 

iliirtnr 

i>-ro<>nt  h 

I)erlo<l 


<>,  i.::^-;*! 

2,  r>4.  44 
2.  7.V*.  44 

4.143.18 
2,  £84. 14 

401.40 


908.14 
6.8W).70 


•,III,T4 
It,  III)  14 

liUlT  TU 


ItitlMIM 


Hi  191  ^ 

♦.MO  »' 


KuiMl«  Hiiih*Nli<<<l  Ui  a|»|iro|>rUU<d  fur  cut>i> 
niltliH<«'X|>rhdllur»« WTiWCf' 

Amouni    of   evpendUurfi    prrvlously    r^ 

pnrtwl HT.Sai.l" 

AiiMtuiit  eiiwiHled  Iroui  J  uly  1,  IMS,  to  Jaa. 

J,  I9itu LMMOW 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  4. 
IM«.  to  Jan,  1.  r.WU 300. 1M.67 

Balance  unexpended  n.*  of  Jan .  1 .  1960.      26,  Hi,'>  33 

Franc  I'-  E    Walter. 

Chavtnan. 


Committee  on   Vitiran-    .«iffmrs 

January  13    1960. 
To  the  CifRK  '''t    THE   l^i.nsi 

The  ab.  \f -n.t  :  ;;,  neri  cminnt lee  or  sub- 
committee pnrsn.n.i  to  .-ection  134,  bi  of 
tlie  Leglfei.i: .'- <"  i<f,  v^iinn^ation  Act  o;  li<46. 
Public  L»i\k  bol  Tinh  Ciinpres.-,  appi.'ved 
August  2.  li<46  a.s  auiended  .'-ubnnt.>;  the 
following  report  sl.nwinp  the  njanie.  proles- 
Sion,  and  total  salary  nf  each  f>ers'i;  en.- 
ployed  by  it  d'.'n.e  tlie  e-nnnth  jH-riori  :r  an 
Jvily  1,  to  l>i-,  i-mtier  3!,  1'.'59,  u.r;  isixe, 
together  with  total  fund^  a\nh'ir.?eu  ur 
appropriated  and  expended  by  ii 


Name  of  employee 


>taiidii)c  committee 
start: 
Oliver  K.  Meadows 
Fdwin  B.  Patterson 
Uarol<l  .<.  L.  Law- 
rence. 


ProleisisB 


Staff  director  fP)... 

C^wnael  (P) 

Probsssional  aide  to 

minority  (P). 


Total 
gross 
salary 
(hiring 
0-inonth 
period 


$8. 192.  72 
8. 192.  72 
8, 192.  n 


Total 

groas 

Name  of  employee 

1  iiili-i-mn 

salary 

during 

6-month 

period 

Standing  cominiitee 

start— ContinuiHl 

J.  Bulbrd  Jenkins. 

Professloiul  sMe 

(P). 

$7.  t«tt.  74 

Oeorge  W.  Fislicr... 

Clerk 

8.  IW  7-' 

Id;!  Rowan 

AdminliitraUve  aide 

(minority). 

7.  4»»((  74 

P.Tjl  K   Tones 

As!«lsf;\nt  cWrk 

fi   >v'.4    H». 

Helen  A.  Bloixll   ... 

..     ..k).  .  

4.  ««i,  iti 

Alloc  V.  Matthews 

C  ler  k -su'nograpbor .. 

4.001.83 

(itorgc  J.  Turn<T 

AsKistHiil  clerk 

8.800.58 

IiivMrtlgatlve  staff: 

Murk  I.    Davis 

Clerk-iiii  --Miiti-r 

674  ffi 

Adlii  M    Downer  .. 

HtiifT  niciiitier    

fi.  KM  N« 

Joanni   l)o>le     . 

Cler  k->lini>»il  a|»hnr.. 

a.  904.  42 

Friiiik  N    Ikard,  Jr.. 

Ku|i|il>  <  li-tk 

xr  "W' 

.Ir  111  JiiliIiHOII    

Cl'l    k      -|<    not:      li.llll 

^    ■'M     !.' 

WlllUm  T    Mo. 

("Ink  l>lil»l 

i-J-l     <l. 

DihihIiI,  Ji 

Ti.nl  11    Hitnlley.    .   . 

Iiiuwiisntar... 

a  •f-  > 

li                    llrMui 

('Iiiik-n)wwi-ii«er.,,,, 

ur  j« 

ii,i     11    ■, 

ii.tihii»ii.iiii    .  .,,..    |;iiit»4ti 

•«|l|NII|Nlttl4Nt    I 


I,  III    III,    III 


•  Ik 


Ji 

1 II 

'J 

III 

til, 

u 

iiity 

■ 

Ml 

M 

MiT 

■* 

«l 

on 

iNlf  H'M 
AmtHtHl  M»|H<ltdlM|  fftllH  JiilH'   I   IH   Mw    nil 

^*hIhI  i|IH)|i|iiI  I  i|h  iiitiil  (iMlM  tall    I  In 
tiMliMltsi  iiiit<«|«>tidi<d  Ni  III  Dhv   III 

\m    .... 

(  'i  III'  ('111  'I 

I    oMMi     IHf     UN     W«»«     *H|i     M>AN» 

.lAKtOAtlt   1     IPOO 
1  n     1  III      (    I  I  "K     or      t  lit     Hli|'«l» 

Ihr  nlmw  I'lriiiionrd  cnniinU  Irf  i>r  »u)i- 
1  "llillUI  IrP  p\,t«unn(  tn  («t>rllon  l:l4!lM  of 
iiir  l*BUlni.'r  lipni |im\im1  Inn  Ail  id  1940 
r\ili!ic  l.i\»  nri  7ii'i)  t'uiufpupi  (\pprov»id 
AiiBM'^l  'J  ll>4"  i\K  ninenrtpri  »\;hnilt»  Ihr 
f,>Mowini?  irpoit  Rln  \Mnn  tlir  niune,  profe*. 
>,  i,i,  niu!  tl  't\l  nnlurs  nf  pt^ch  person  em- 
ploved  hv  II  iluuim  the  o-mnnth  perlnd  from 
.Uilv  1  tn  Decrinber  '^\  li>Se  Inclusive 
toKcther  wuh  total  fvnuls  aut-horired  nr 
apprnpriaied  lU.d  exjjended  by  il. 

Full  oomniitieo: 

Irwin.  1^«  H  .  chief  counsel  (C) W  ."i^'   * 

Martin,   TIjomas    A.,    minority  counsel 

(p) 8.209.06 

Martin,  Jolui  M.,  Jr.,  asslrtant  chief  coun- 
sel (Pi R,OCd  96 

Brannon,  Ueranl  M„  professional  assist- 

unt  (P) - 8,061.96 

Dring.  James  F,.  i>roressional  assistant  (P) 

(to  Aug,2.  19S9) - 1,277.00 

Conkllng.  Ravmond  F.,  professional  as- 

sisUnt  (Pi   (from  Nov.  1,  1900) 2,  27S.  60 

Brannock,  Vinriuia.  start  assistant  (C) 3.  97>..  30 

Butler.  Virginia,  .-^t  i"    -  ;-tint  (C) 4.077. 18 

Burd.  Svhil  D..  si  .  •    ,  — :    'it  (C) 3,978.30 

Donovaii.  France-  K      ;   :!  x'^sistant  (C)..  3,97K.30 

Kucan.  draco.  sUtf  a.s.si.<tant  (C) -  4,077. 18 

Kendall.  June,  start  lussistant  (C) «.  4,  413. 18 

PesU'll.  -Mai^uR'tta,  .sUrt  a.'v<istant  (C) 8. 139. 92 

Rus.«ell,  Fianiv-s.  sIa(T  a.s,sisl.".nt  (C) .1, 112.  .10 

Taylor,  Susin I     •  .i^  .-istant  (C) 4.930.98 

Wiidc,  In'ne.  '      '    .      m ml  (C) 4.077.18 

(?reene.  Huglnui,.  , ., ,  k-mossongsr 2. 692.  .SO 

Liitle,  Walter  B.,  clerk-mesBeBcer 2, 692. 50 

Expenses ...  37. 173.  80 

.''uboommlUec  on  .Administration  of  Foreign 
Trade  Laws  and  Policy,  lioa.  Hale 
Bor.c.s,  dwirman: 

Akins.  Mildnyl,  staff  assistant  (C) 3.  493  20 

Rasliisli,  -Myer,  ewnomist 7.  li.2.  74 

Expenses ■'^53 

Total 11,255.47 

Subcommittee  on  Administration  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Laws,  Hon.  Wn,BVB 
D.  Mills,  chairman: 

Ruth.  Kliraiielh,  sUiff  assi.-t.ant  (C) 

Sonnett.  Kiiecn,  staff  a.<!si.stant  (C) 

Wells,    William   E.,   start  assistant   (C) 
(from  Sept.  21,  1959). 


Total 


3.  SfiO. !» 
3.059.88 

1, 896. 36 
29.40 

8.346.22 


13.^cS 


rONTrRFSsIONTAT    RFrORn  —  FTf^T^r 


in  \i  -i/jTr  v»ii         >  /? 


-tA^J^ 


^    y  ~v  Ik.  -  ^^ 


»  r^  r"  1  ^  A  1 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOLSI: 


January  26 


I ' 


;)■ 


* 

i 

SI 


I 


Suf''omniittt^    on    A  1  ministration    of    tha 
Social  Seciinty   Laws,   Hon.   fil'KS   I*. 
Uar»H'^)v.  ctiairnian: 
A'ntr,  Fred  B  ,  aUorney  (P)  (to  Oct.  31, 

ii«.''yi..   ,     Ill  yA  r2 

M  «Milhn.  1  MHUHime,  sUiQ  assistunt  (C) 

from  Ant;.  1.^,  ly.iy; 2.311.91 

EM''!;-^^ 3,  7W.  HO 

TotuI 10.301.43 

FuT'l-i  a'ltt'.or?.  1  iiT  ainjr-.firiatwa  for  com- 
n.it'..,.  ■•viHiiaitiirf.s 300,000.00 

Amount  of  eipcMiiJiturcs  previously  re- 
[>"rt>-il 10,871. C3 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
I'-'Mt 67.077.01 

Total  amount  expeaded  from  Jan.  1 
to  IHc.  31.  l«.jy 77.Ma«4 

Bil»iii-e  unexpended   as  of   Dec.   31, 

l*'^y .     222.051.36 

WiLB'  R  D    Mills, 

Chairrr.an. 

Select   Committte    on    Smml    Bu-iness 

Janl".\?.  V  15.  lc»60. 
To  the  Clehk  of  the  Hou?a:: 

The  above-mentioned  coramlttee  or  sub- 
corr.mlttee.  pursuant  to  section  134(b(  of 
the  Legislative  Re<>r=:  ml^atson  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  7a' h  Cuiigress,  approved 
August  2,  1046  as  amended.  subrr.i':s  the 
following  report  sh(.w;ng  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  o:'  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1.  to  Decen.ber  31,  1959.  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  It: 


Kome  of  employee 


Br>- in  II    r.i.f)iips 

FviT'-ff.'  Vl.irliityre   . 
\^  m    .Su tamers  Jolm- 

*  If  1 . 
%utoi-  P.  Dulraat. .^. 

Irv'ne  ^f  B;.-i3   

Jii'?:nn<  I'l'MiUi 

Ri<i,arrl  U  Mit.lirll.. 
J.   HrtKjkj  A.   KtA»frt- 

Mint'  -Vf.  Ptt»wart 

Jiijii-  .VI.  Dtfin 

Ka chorine  C.  Black- 
burn. 

if.irearet  Fallon 
P.ilmer. 

.^Q:i  t  ;:fi3(>ri   - 

Kmnn  J«n*>  Hick? 

Florence  D.  Urow  n  _ . 

DorotVv  F.  f.uric!!! 
Birh'i.'i   W.    MiCon- 
ntMl. 

Ann:^  \.  TfoloTich 

Krnn'>'!  F.  f'rsn* 

Kuth  I.  .Vlaf'riews... 

J."nn  VV.  FL-n.ier. 

Rf^^e  M  iriii  s  inders... 

I.OI-;  E.  .VUisim 

Jutlith  ]^i7ini* 

C'!ari-nirD,  Kverett..- 


Prof<>~>iiin 


Staff  dinx-tor 

freneral  coiin'^l 

Cliief  eeoiiofniiit 

.Vdviser  to  mlnority 
mftul.ers. 

AMi.-Jtsnt  coun.'^e! 

...do... 


Tot.il 

gross 

salary 

dorins 

6-nioiith 

perio<l 


do... 

Analyst-. 


r!.-V-  

A'tuiirii'itnuiTe    as- 

.-^i.stant. 
Research  analyst 


.do. 


do 

..do 

'  Secretarj-  for  minor- 
ity. 
Stenoerapher 


...do.. 

do 

rto 

do 

...do 

-do... 

Ko»nofnist- 

Ri^earch  assistant . . 

Investifritor 


t».  143.  na 

H.143.«H 

7.«t.74 

7,  489.  74 

7.  4«).  74 
«,  7i:i.  i« 

5,  Wii  'J3 

4.  no  IS 

4.110.18 

3,  7B6.  38 

3, 625.  (W 

3,  I3S. « 
3.  i;«  IS5 
3.362.M 

3.  267. 13 
3,  059.  88 

2,951.52 

zsno.80 

2,629.  (M 
Z48fi.  78 
Z  099.  72 
1,840.  13 
741  42 
651  28 


Fuii.l.^  auth'.ri/td  or  appropriated  for  com- 
Duttee  e.ijH'nditurea.. $260,000.00 

.Amount  of  exfxnditures  previou-^ly  reporte<l.  101.  560  56 
Anioiiiit  expoiiled  from  July  1  to  Dee.  31, 
i-'j'-' - 121,960.  n 


Total  amount  e\r>ended  from  Jan.  4  to 

Dee  31.  1959 223.520.46 

B  .;  ;nf^  uneipea<le<l  a^  of  D.'o  31,  10',9.    3b,  47a.  34 
Wright  P.\tman, 

Chairman. 


EXECUTIVE  COND.rCNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXr\'.  e.xecurive 
communicatioris  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referreti  as  follows: 

1728.  A    letter    from     the    Ad.T.ini.strator 
General  Services  Administration,  relative  to 


subTiitting  an  arr.endcd  report  *•>  a  report 
transmitted  In  a  letter  dated  J.m  larv  12, 
1960.  relating  to  Lease  No.  G»  ()7B  3.)89. 
penalning  to  Will  Rogers  Field.  Oklahonn:i 
City,  Okia  ;  to  the  Committee  n  G.v.tii- 
ment  Operations 

1729  .^  if-'ter  from  the  Conip:r...:er  (W:.- 
eral  of  :;:e  United  States.  traii.sa.itt.:.g  a  r--- 
por:  on  the  audit  of  selected  i<tlvitie»  of 
the  Bxireau  of  Reclamation,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  in  the  upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  for  the  fiscal  years  1957,  1958.  and 
195);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
eralons. 

1730.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Na- 
tional Mediation  Board,  transmitting  the 
25ta  Annual  Report  of  the  National  Medi- 
ation Board,  including  the  Report  of  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Adjustment  Board,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1959;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1731.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
mU^-ation  and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  the  orders  granting  the  applications  for 
permanent  residence  filed  by  the  subjects, 
pursuant  to  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of 
1943;  to  the  Comml'tpe    •::   'he  Judiciary. 


P'JBUC  RILL.-  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
biLs  and  re.solutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr  ADDONIZIO: 
H.R.9914.  A  bill  to  provide  that  no  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal 
Dei)08lt  Insurance  Corporation  shall  be  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  or  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
.serve  System  or  members  of  their  staff;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HR.9915.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  more 
realistic  definition  of  the  term  "disability" 
for  purposes  of  entitlement  to  disability  in- 
surance benefits  and  the  disability  freeze; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  BONNER: 
H.R  9916.  A  bill  to  simplify  the  admeas- 
urement of  small  vessels;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Flsherle"? 

H.R.  9917  A  bin  to  give  elTect  to  the  con- 
vention between  the  United  SUtes  of  Amer- 
ica and  Cuba  for  the  conservation  of  shrimp, 
signed  at  Havana.  August  15.  1958;  to  the 
Coramlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Flsh- 
erl€.s 

By  -M."    BROOKS  of  Louisiana: 
K.R.9913.  A    bill    to   authorize   approprla- 
tlons  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Adrnlnlatratton  for  salaries  and  expenses,  re- 
sea,-ch    and   development,    construction   and 
equipment,  and   for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr    BROOMFIELD: 
H.R  9919    A    bill    to   provide    that    private 
aircraft     may     travel     between     the    United 
States  and  Canada  or  Mexico  without  requir- 
ing  the   owners   or  operators   thereof  to  re- 
:mb  irse    the    United    SUtes    for    extra   com- 
pen.'.atlon  paid  customs  officers  and  employ- 
ees;  to  tae  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana. 
By  Mr    BYRNES  of  Wl8con.sin: 
H  R  9920    A  bill  to  amend  secUon  309  fa) 
(I)    of  the   Tariff  Act   of   1930.   as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr    CELLER: 
H.a.  9921.  A   biU    to   vahdate   certain   pay- 
ments of  additional  pay  for  sea  duty  made 
to  nciembers  and  former  members  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dlclf  rv 

By  M.'  COHtl.AN: 
H  R  9922.  A  bill  authorizing  a  monetary 
C'iiifibutlon  for  the  flood  control  accom- 
plishments of  the  multiple  purpose  develop- 
men!,8  to  be  constructed  on  the  Mukelumne 
Rive-  by  the  Etwt  Bay  Municipal  Utility  Dls- 
trtct  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  to  the  Commlt'eo 
on  P.tbllc  Works. 


By  Mr  FRIEDELr 
HR.  9933.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  502(d) 
and  a  portion  of  section  509  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936.  which  requires  bids  by  Pa- 
cific coast  shipbuilders  be  approved  under 
certain  circumstances;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By   Mrs.   GREEN    of    Oregon: 
an  9624.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
tion   laws,    to    prevent   corrupt    practices    in 
Federal  elections,  and  for  other  purposes ,  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By   Mr.  MACHROWICZ: 
H  R  9926    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  cover- 
age  of   physicians   by   the   Insurance   system 
established  by  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CLEM  MILLER : 
H.R  9926    A  bill  to  amend  section  322  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  permit  cer- 
tain owners  of  fishing  boat«  to  receive  medi- 
cal care  and  hospitalization  without  charge 
at  hospitals  of  the  Public  Health  Service;  to 
the    Committee    on    Interstate    and    Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr  MONTOTA: 
HJl  9927  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  from  $1,200 
to  $2,400  the  amount  of  outside  earnings 
permitted  each  year  without  deductions  from 
benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  MOORE 
HR  6928    A    bill   to   repeal   the   excise   tax 
on   communications:    to   the    Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico: 
H  R  9929    A  bill  to  adjust  Lidlan  and  non- 
Indian  land  use  areas  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
Navajo   Indian    Reservation    In    New    Mexico, 
and  for  other  purptsen.  to  the  Committee  oa 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr  PASSM.AN 
H  R  9930    A    bill    to    further    modify    the 
lower  Mississippi  River  fiood  control  and  Im- 
provement  project,   originally   adopted   May 
15,  1928:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Work^. 
By  Mr  PUCINSKI: 
HR.  9931     A  bill  to  amend  section  60Ua) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to 
require  the   placement   of   recording   devices 
In  certain  aircraft  as  an  aid  to  air  st-ctdent 
Investigation;    to   the   Committee   on   Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 
H.R  9932.  A   bill    to  authorize   the   use   of 
air    carriers     to    faclUtate     the    expeditious 
transportation   of  mall  to  and  from  Alaska, 
and  for  other  purposes;    to  the   Commutes 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr    SAUND: 
H.R  9933.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  extension 
of  time  for  final  proof  under  the  desert  land 
laws  under  certain  conditions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HR.9934  A  bill  to  extend  the  veterans* 
home  loan  prtjgram  to  February  1,  1965;  to 
provide  for  direct  loans  to  veterans  In  areas 
where  housing  credit  la  otherwise  not  gen- 
erally available,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  R  9935.  A  bill  to  authorize  longer  term 
leases  of  Indian  lands  on  the  Torres-Mar- 
tinez ReservaUon,  In  Riverside  County. 
Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
IiMUlar  Affairs. 

By  Mr   SHEPPARD: 
HR  9936.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;   to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TRIMBLE: 
H  R  9937    A  bill  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  historic  site  at  La  Belle 
Point  at  the  confluence  of  the  Arkansas  and 
Poteau  Rivers,  Fort  Smith.  Ark  ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H  R  9938.  A  bUI  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
Uc.n    law.s,    to   prevent   corrupt    practices    in 
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Federal  elections,  and  for  other  purposes; 
the  Committee  on  House  Admlnifitration. 

HJ%  9939  A  tall!  to  amend  section  203  of 
the  Social  Sei-tirlty  Act  to  IncreaBe  the 
amount  of  earnings  individual.s  are  per- 
mitted to  earn  witnuut  siifierin^f  deductions 
from  their  benefits;  to  the  C'  itiinittee  on 
Ways  and   Means 

By  Mr    VAMK: 

H  R.  y940.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion   of    a    Federal   office    building    in    Cleve- 
land.  Ohio,   and   for  other  purposes;    to   the 
Ct.immr.  tee  on  Public  Works 
ly  Mts    WEIS 

H  K  ■'y41  A  bill  t<j  amend  iitie  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  mure  lib- 
eral definition  of  'dlBabllity  ";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

I<v   Mr    WESTLAND   (by  request)- 

}'.  H  ■<  »42  A  bul  to  direct  the  Secretary 
'  f  ilie  Interiur  to  convey  certain  lands  and 
personal  property  to  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington; to  the  Commltt<»e  un  Interior  and 
Insular  Afiairs. 

By  Mr   ZELENKO: 

H  H  >943.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inter.-tate 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  the  national  traiia- 
portatlon  system.  Insure  the  protection  of 
the  public  Interest,  and  for  other  purp<-«es; 
to  the  Ct>mmlttee  on  Iiiierrtaie  and  For- 
eign Commerce 

By  Mr   ASHLEY : 

H  R  9944    A  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
tion   laws,    to    prevent    corrupt    practices   In 
Federal    elections,    and    for    other    purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Hotiw  Administration. 
By  Mr    HOLLAND : 

HR  i»945  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  from  $1,200 
to  $2.0<»0  the  amount  of  outside  earnings  per- 
mitted each  year  without  deductions  from 
benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
W.iys  and  Means 

By  Mr    MARSHALL: 

HR  9946  A  biil  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  to 
establuh  a  proper  relationship  between 
wbeat.  corn,  grain  sorghum,  and  other  feeds 
on  a  j/T'  ;>' r  reed-unlt  basis,  to  bring  sup- 
ply ani  uni.,>nd  Into  balance,  r.nd  to  assist 
AmerUan  agriculture  In  eswntial  ad.i  l^•- 
ment  tiurlng  the  years  1960.  1961,  and  1962. 
and  tc  provide  for  a  permanent  farm  pro- 
gram thereafteC;  to  the  Committ'^o  on  Agri- 
culture 

By  Mr    WHITTEN: 

HR  9947  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Acijusiment  Act  of  1938.  Hi  amended 
to  estiibllsh  a  proper  relationship  between 
wheat,  corn  grain,  sorghiun.  and  other  feeds 
on  a  proper  feed-unit  basis,  to  bring  supply 
and  demand  into  balance,  and  to  aj-.sist 
American  agriculture  in  essential  adjust- 
ment -luring  the  years  1960.  1961.  and  1962, 
and  to  provide  for  a  permanent  farm  pro- 
gram -herenfter;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culturf" 

By  Mr    MEIIKOW 

H.R   9948    A  bill  to  amend  title  M.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  vet,erans  of  Wo.-^ld  W.u    I.   to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Atlairs. 
By  Mr    SLACK 

H  n  9949  A  bill  to  permit  the  use  for 
civil  d'>fense  purposes,  of  certain  property  In 
Kanawha  Comity,  W.  Va  heretofore  con- 
veyed bv  the  United  States  Uy  the  West 
Vlrg.nia  Board  ol  Health  for  public  health 
purpot^e«,  to  the  Comnmtoe  un  Public 
Works 

Bv  Mr    ANFUSO: 

HR.  9950.  A  bin  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Cffi'-e  and  Civil  Serxlce. 
By  Mr    BL ATNIK: 

H.R  9951.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  ratef  of 
basic  L-ompensation  of  crrtaui  (jfiicers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 


fur    1  tr.er    'pvirpuses      t.     ;)ie    Committee    on 
Post   Office  and    Civil   Service. 
By  Mr    BURDICK 

H  R  9952  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  c(>mj>enRation  of  certain  officers  and 
empluvees  uf  tlie  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purj;  >.'-e8,  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Ci\i.  Ser-.  ice 
By  Mr.  FOLEY 

H  R.  9953.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Governnier.t  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr  OLFVSR: 

H.R  9954  A  bill  to  adjust  tie  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  othcers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit 'ee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr  WIER: 

H.R  9955  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr  BURDICK: 

H.J  Res  584.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  rose  .*«  the  national  flower  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Commit  tfe  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr   DIGGS: 

H  J  Res.  585.  Joint  resolution  author  izaip 
and  requesting  the  President  to  designate 
the  period  beginning  on  February  7  1960 
and  ending  on  February  14.  I960,  as  Negro 
History  Week:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  GALLAGHER 

H.J.  Res.  586  Joint  re.>;olution  authorizing 
the  creation  of  a  commission  to  consider 
and  formulate  plans  for  the  construction  of 
the  DL-^trlct  of  Columbia  ol  an  appropriate 
permanent  Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial  in  the 
nrjemory  of  Woodrow  Wilson;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Hout-e  Artnimlf;' ration. 
By  Mr    RI.JVTNIK 

H  Con  Rei  ."104  Coiicurren*  res<dutSon  ex- 
pressing the  indignation  o!  Cnngresa  at  the 
recent  desecrations  of  houses  oj  worship  and 
other  sacred  sites:  to  t!ie  Conimitiee  un  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr   FAHBSTEIN: 

H  Con.  Res  505  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  Instruct  tlie  U.S. 
representatives  to  the  United  Nation.^  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  to  support  the 
I>endlng  resolutions  condemning  recent 
nif  nifestations  of  anti-Semitism;  to  Uie 
Committee  on  FVreipn   Affairs. 

H  Con  Re;^  506  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  i)f  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  recent  acts  of  desecration  and 
anti-Semitism  abroad,  and  requesting  the 
President  to  take  action  with  re.s}->ect  there- 
to; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AtTairs. 
By  Mr.  FTNO 

H.  Con.  Res.  607  Concurrent  resolmion  ex- 
pressing the  indignation  ol  Congress  at  the 
recent  desecrations  ol  houses  of  worship  and 
other  sacred  sites,  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr    GIAIMO: 

H.  Con.  Res  508.  Concurreiit  resolutioii  e\- 
prejiiing  the  indignation  of  Congre.<w  at  tJie 
recent  desecrations  of  houses  of  worship  and 
other  sacred  sites;  to  the  C  'mrnitt-ee  on  For- 
eign Affairs 

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 

H  Con  Res  509.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  indignation  of  Congress  at  the 
recent  desecrations  of  house.s  of  wor-^hip  and 
i>ther  sarred  sites:  to  the  Committee  f->n  F  r- 
eign  .^fTair.=  . 

H  Cnn  Re<  f)\n  Concurrent  re.-^ohit'on  ex- 
pi-es.s',ng  t!ic  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
any  vnriation  m  the  tJadltlonal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  treatie*^  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  ol  Panama  may 
only  be  made  pursuant  to  treaty,  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


B>    Mr     SILER- 
H  Con  Res  611     Ci.incurrent    resolutioit    to 
recognize  Burn.side    K}"     a«  the  home  ot   the 
r.rrt  Amencan  Boy  .Scout  trocp    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  tiie  J-iidiclary. 

By  Mr  B.MLEY : 
H  Con  Res  512  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congres.«  that  the 
Uni'ved  Suues  should  not  grant  f-iirther  '^n^ 
redtu'ii 'n.*;  In.  the  Tcrthcoming  tarlfT  nerrot;- 
.stion.s  tinder  the  p.'-ovlsions  of  the  Trade 
.\greemcnt.s  Extension  Act  of  1958,  ai-ri  for 
oiher  purpose'  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and   Mcan.'^ 

B;.  Mr  BLRHY: 
H  Ci'ii  Res  513.  Concurrent  resolutio:.  ex- 
pre.siing  tne  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  Suites  should  not  grant  further  tariff 
reductions  In  the  forthcoming  tanfT  negoti- 
ations under  vhe  provisions  of  the  T.-ade 
Agreement*  Ext^^nsion  Act  of  1958,  and  for 
other  purp.i^es:  I',  tlie  Committee  on  Ways 
and   Me-.. Tis 

By  Mr  D.^VIS  of  Georgia: 
H.  Con  Res  614  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  .<4ense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  shotild  not  grant  further  t,';rifl 
reductions  in  the  forthcoming  tariff  nego- 
tiations under  the  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Aer'»ements  Fxtension  .Act  of  1958  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
Old  Moans 

By  Mr  DE.NT: 
H  Civ.  Kes  515.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
l^res-i-ing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  .States  sh  'Uld  not  grant  further  Tariff 
redactions  in  the  forthr<iining  tariff  i-.eeo- 
llation."?  tinder  the  {Provisions  of  the  Trade 
Agreeme;.'*  Extension  Act  of  1958  and  for 
other  ptirp  >ses  to  the  Committee  on  W.ivs 
and   Means 

By  Mr  DORN  of  South  Carolina: 
H  Con  Res  516.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  '..he 
United  States  should  not  grant  further  t;-.riff 
reductio'is  in  tlie  foregoing  tariff  nep  itia- 
tions  under  the  provisions  of  the  Tr;.c!e 
-Agreements  Extension  Act  of  195S  and  f^tr 
other  piirfKises,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
•ind  Means, 

By  Mr  F'lSHER: 
H.  Con  Res  517  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  Siat.ee  should  not  g;rant  further  tariff 
reductions  m  the  forthcoming  tariff  nego- 
•iations  under  the  provisions  of  the  Trade 
-Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958,  and  for 
other  purpcvses:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr  GROSS: 
H  Con.  Res  518.  Concarrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing it  to  be  thr-  sense  of  Cvmgress  that 
the  United  States  should  not  grant  further 
tariff  reductions  in  the  forthcoming  tariff 
negf'tlat  ions  under  the  provlslcHis  of  tiie 
Trade  AgreeraeiiLs  Extension  .Act  of  1958. 
and  for  other  pvirpvi^bcs;  to  the  Committee  ou 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  HEMPHILL: 
H  Con  Res  529  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  not  grant  further  tariff 
reductions  In  the  forthcoming  tariff  nego- 
tiations under  the  provisions  of  the  Trade 
.Agreements  Extension  Art  of  1958.  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  \\'ays 
and  Means, 

By  Mr  McINTlRE: 
H  Coij  Res  520  Cv)ncurrent  resolution  ex- 
presstnfr  the  sense  of  Congress  tltat  the 
Uii'.ted  States  should  not  grant  further  u-.rlff 
reductions  in  the  foj  thcoitiing  ta-iif  nego- 
tiations under  the  i  rovisions  ol  the  Trade 
.Agreements  E tteiision  Act  of  1958.  and  for 
other  purpixses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Ml  .ii.s 

By  Ml    M.\SON: 
H  Con.  Res,  521.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing   the    sense    of    CDngress    th:.t     the 
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United  States  should  not  grant  further  tariff 
reductions  In  the  forthcoming  tariff  nego- 
tiations under  the  provisions  of  the  Trads 
Agreements  Act  of  1958.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  r^e  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  OLIVER: 
H  Con  Res  522  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressmg  the  Intent  thai  It  is  the  seruse  of 
Congress  that  the  United  States  should  not 
grant  further  tariff  reductions  in  the  forth- 
coming tariff  neg  Jtiations  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  TYade  Agreement  Extens:ua  Act 
of  1953,  and  for  a:her  purposes;  lo  the  Com- 
mittee on  W.^ys  r\nd  Means. 

By  Mr  SMITH  of  Kansas' 
H.  Con.  R°s  523.  Concurrent  res<;'Iu:. m  ex- 
pressing the  sen.se  of  Congress  thj.t  the 
United  S'ates  should  not  gr.mt  further  tariff 
reductions  m  the  forthcoming  tariff  nego- 
tiations under  the  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958.  and  for 
other  purp^.ses,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON 
H  Con  Res  524  Cor.current  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  U):  eru."  further  tariff 
reductions  in  the  f  ir:hcL.aung  negotiations 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Exteiision  A;t  of  1958.  and  for  otlier 
purpose?,  '.o  :he  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr   UTT : 

H  Con  Res  525  Concurreii*  r'S'^Ir/Jon  ex- 
pressing the  .sen.se  of  Congre«^  th.'it  the 
United  States  should  not  ^'rant  further  tariff 
rt'ductlons  in  the  forthcoming  tariff  r.eg". 
tia'-ions  under  the  pr-'Vi.^ion.n  ,f  'he  Trinde 
ATreement.s   Bx'f'n,ii..ii   A 't  of    1958     -i.-id    fi->r 

her  purposes,  to  the  Committee  uu  Ways 
a  id  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
b-lls  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
."•'V.?rally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    BASS  of  Tennessee: 
H  R  9950    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rosa 
H  )lzer  Carr  (also  known  as  Irmgard  Trederj; 
tci  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv   M.-     BOSCH: 
H  P.   .-t''4j7    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mary 
C'X)ke:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 
H  R.  9958.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Brooklyn 
Steel  Warehouse  Co.;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    CELLER: 
H.R.  3959.  A  bUi  for  the  relief  of  Chang  Ho 
Nien;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  9960.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Tze  I 
Chiang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr    GIAIMO: 
H  R  9961    A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Sarolta 
Mendel    Takaca;    to    the   Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H  R  9962  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Glamel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  JOHNSON  of  Colorado: 
H  R.  9963.  A  bill  providing  for  the  award 
of  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  Dr 
Thomas  Dooley;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Serv.ce*. 

By  Mr    MTNSHALL: 
H  R  9964    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Glan- 
francesco  Cipriani  D'AUorlo;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    REUSS: 
H.R  9966.  A   bill    for    the   relief   of    Henry 
G    Ray:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    RODINO: 
H  R  9966    A   bill    to  authorize   the   award 
poethumousiy    of    Congressional    Medals    of 
Honor  to  Chaplain  George  L.  Fox.  Chaplain 
Alexander  D.  Goode.  Chaplain  Clark  V.  Pol- 
ing,  and   Chaplain  John  P.   Washington;    to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  STEED: 
H  R  9967.  A  bill  to  donate  to  the  heirs  of 
Anthony     Boiirbcmnals     approximately     0  38 
acre  of  land  in  Pottawatomie  County.  Okla  ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs 

By  Mr    VANIK: 
H  R  9968    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alda  Pttl- 
merinl;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTI:NSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


LIFO  (H.R.  6014) 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.lHKo 

C  F 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or    ILMMOIS 

IN  TH£  HOUSE  OF  REPRE-SENTAIIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26.  1960 

Mr.  MASON.  ?.tr.  Speaker,  durmir 
the  past  several  montlrs  a  great  deal  of 
interest  ha^  been  shown  in  my  bill.  H  R 
6014.  which  would  amelioraie  the  imr>act 
of  inventory  depletion  caused  by  short- 
ages resulting:  from  labor  disputes  in  the 
case  of  ta.xpayers  using  the  LIFO — la.^t- 
in,  first-out — method  of  mvcntoiT  ac- 
counting. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleaeues  I  want 
to  grlve  you  an  explan:Tt!on  of  thus  bill, 
showing  what  it  purport."?  to  accomplish 
My  sponsorship  of  th:.^  legL'^lation 
early  last  spr.n,'  was  based  on  my  con- 
cei-n  over  the  pes.-  ible  impact  that  a  pro- 
longed steel  strike  muiit  have  on  fabri- 
cators of  >teel  v.ho  uiiVue  the  LIFO  in- 
ventory method.  The  purpose  of  my 
legislation  is  to  permit  such  individuals 
to  avoid  the  ta.\  impact  that  would  other- 
wise occur  where  the  taxpayer  ha.>  had  to 
liquid.ite  his  LIFO  Inventories  becau.se  of 
inab.hty  to  obtain  addit.or.a;  inventory 
caused  by  a  labor  dispute  or  threat  or 
imminence  thereof. 

LIFO  is  a  method  of  identifying  in- 
ventory i»-pm3  in  th"  ti^x.-nver's  c'-.T-^mg 
inventoi-y  for  the  purp~«.  of  d-t'^rmirun? 
the  cost  of  eoods  sold  Ur.  !er  the  LIFO 
method,  the  last  inventory  addition.^  are 
the  first  Items  included  in  the  co;,t  of 
goods  sold.  In  a  per.od  of  rl.^lng  prices. 
the  cofit  of  good.i  sold  tends  to  be  higher- 
and  ta.xable  income  lower  undf^i   LIFO 


th^an  woUiO  W  tn*  ch>-  if  the  FIFO — 
first-m,  fir-t-(j'ir^-meihod  were  used. 
If.  ho*evf»r  a  LIFO  t..\payer  is  unable 
to  replace  inventory,  then  to  the  extent 
of  the  liquidation  his  base  stock  Ls  de- 
pleted and  his  cost  of  goods  sold  will  re- 
fli.'ct  an  amount  less  than  the  cost  of 
replacement  The  effect  will  be  to  in- 
crease hi.s  taxable  income  over  the 
amount  that  would  properly  reflect 
replacement  cost 

H.R.  6014  would  alleviate  the  con  ,r- 
q:ence  of  the  inventory  liquidation  of 
hdse  stock  because  of  shortages  that  are 
induced  by  labor  disputes  affecting  sup- 
pliers of  inventory  to  thf»  taxpayer. 

The  bill  would  pr  jvide  an  election  to 
:he  taxpaver  to  treat  as  if  he  had  ii. 
the  vear  of  liquidation  replaced  the  in- 
ventory, which  he  does,  m  fact,  replace 
w:*hin  the  2  succeeding  years  The  tax- 
p.'.yer  would  be  able  to  treat  the  costs 
of  inventoiT  replac'-ment  incurred  in  the 
^u.)sequent  2  yearo  as  if  they  had  bten 
incurred  in  the  year  of  liquidation.  Tlu.s 
has  the  effect  of  decreasinc;  taxable  in- 
ccme  for  the  year  of  liquidation  in  th.e 
."^arne  mannpr  as  would  ha-.e  occurred 
If  the  reduction  in  InventoiT  had  not 
occurred. 

]f  a  partial  or  a  complete  replacement 
;.>  accomphohed  u'th.n  tiie  I'-year  pe- 
ri'.d.  the  taxable  income  oi  t;;e  taxpaver 
foi  the  year  of  inventory  liquidatinn  shall 
be  decrea.sed  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
exc-e.s  of  the  aggregate  replacement  cost 
over  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  opening 
Inventory  of  the  year  of  liquidation.  An 
increase  in  Lax  liability  would  occur  if 
the  opening  inventory  cost  e.xceeded  tlie 
a«.,'regate  replacement  cost.  Provision 
is  made  that  interest  shall  not  a;)plv  to 
deMr.encies  and  overpivrrent.s  resulting 
fr  m  the  operarioi.  of  thi's  bill. 


As  introduced,  this  legislation  would 
be  effecUve  with  respect  to  inventory 
liquidations  occurring  in  taxable  years 
ending  after  December  31,  1958. 


Election  Campaign  Spending 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

r 

HON    THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

or   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  26.  1960 

Mr  ASHLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  late  %fs- 
terday  afternoon  the  Senate  pa.ssed  a 
commendable  piece  of  legislation  which 
if  agreed  to  by  the  House  will  vastly  im- 
prove the  outmoded  and  Inadequate  laws 
which  now  control  election  campaiiiu 
spending  and  rejKjrting. 

The  underlying  principles  of  this  legis- 
lation are  no  different  than  those  upon 
which  previous  laws  regulating  Federal 
elections  are  based,  that  is.  that  there 
should  be  certain  limitations  on  the 
amount  of  money  spent  or  contributed 
in  election  campai^-r;s  and.  .secondly,  that 
such  expenditures  and  all  contributioixs 
should  be  reported.  The  propo.sed  bill 
is  simply  an  extension  of  the  bases  of 
exi.stlng  law,  enacted  in  1925.  and  Ls 
formulated  in  language  realistic  to  the 
changes  which  time  has  wrought  In  ouj- 
economic  life.  It  la  generally  recognized 
that  the  existing  law  displays  serious 
shortcommgs.  Some  have  deveiiped 
with  the  pasage  of  tune  and  are  diu'  to 
changes  in  the  cost  of  .services  and  the 
ri«e  of  prices  Present  allowable  cam- 
paign    spending     by     candidates     for 
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congressional  ofT)t«\s  as  wfli  a>  curiiUit 
limitations  on  rontribulion.^  and  ex- 
pend tuies  of  political  committees  ;s 
unde:  standable  m  terms  of  price  leveLs  as 
they  oxi.stfd  35  years  aKo.  Since  then 
economic  conditions  of  the  country  have 
chani^ed  to  such  a  dejzree  that  the  limita- 
tions in  existint:  law  can  no  lonter  be 
considered  lealisuc 

In  another  retiaid.  one  which  ihi.s  bill 
seeks  to  cure,  the  reportins  lequaemt  nt..s 
under  exi-stin^  law  are  at  the  .same  time 
too  onerous  and  not  sufficiently  specific. 
ExistiiiK  law.  despite  it'-  piofe.ssed  phi- 
losophy that  cori'upt  eU>ction  practices 
can  be  cui'ed  or  prevented  by  full  dis- 
closure of  campaign  linancinti.  fails  to 
provide  for  a  wide  di.s.semination  of  re- 
ports dealing  with  campaign  contribu- 
tions and  expenditurp.s.  Only  through 
the  media  of  the  press  can  the  public 
be  informi'd  as  to  the  sources  and  volume 
of  campaign  financing. 

Without  going  laboriously  into  the 
technicalities  of  the  proiXKsed  le«isla- 
tlon.  I  would  merely  point  out  that  if 
enac<^  there  would  for  the  first  time 
be  a  limit  on  the  amoimt  an  individual 
may  contribute  for  political  purposes; 
it  would  rai.se  the  campaign  ceilings  in 
both  Houses  of  Congiess  and  increase  the 
amoimt  which  our  national  political 
committees  may  expend  to  direct  presi- 
dential campaigns.  It  contains  a  pro- 
visioi  that  campaign  financial  state- 
ments be  filed  not  only  with  the  Secrc- 
tai\v  of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk  of  the 
Hou.'^e  but  also  with  the  clerk  of  the 
Federal  district  court  thereby  dissemi- 
nating such  infoiTnation  on  a  local  level 
In  short,  this  legislation,  winch  I  earn- 
estly hope  will  meet  witii  equal  success 
in  the  Hou.se.  will  vastly  improve  the 
election  machinery  to  piovide  fuller  par- 
ticipation and  greater  publicity  and  in- 
hibit other  excesses  in  the  legi.slative 
process. 


The    New    Preiidenl    of    N.AREB 


FXTl-NSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  CAHILL 

OF     N  F  'A       •  TK.SI  Y 

IN    fHF  HOUSE  OP    HFPi^FSFN  rA7"IV?S 
Tur.^dai.  January  26.  I9t>0 

Ml  CAHIM.  Mr  Rpeake:  today  Nfr 
C  Armel  Nuttei  is  being  installed  as  the 
president  of  the  National  A.s,socialion  of 
Real  Estate  Boards  to  .serve  during  the 
>»ai  1960 

I  tm  proud  tliat  Mr  Nutter  is  a  resi- 
dent of  ihe  Slate  of  New  Jersey  and  an 
outstiindine  member  of  the  Camden 
Courty  and  the  New  Jersey  State  board 
of  r?altors  I  have  personally  known 
Mr.  Nutter  for  the  past  20  years  and  can 
understand  whv  he  was  .selected  to  uad 
appr.)Ximately  66  000  realtors  of  the 
Unil'^d  States  of  America  He  has  been 
a  leitder  m  his  held  in  New  Jersey  and 
throughout  the  countrv-  for  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century,  A  glance  at  his 
background  indicates  the  firm  founda- 
tion uix)n  which  his  ultimate  .success  v. as 
established 
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He  wa.s  born  m  Milford,  Del  .  Novem- 
ber 13.  1900  He  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Delaware  in  1923  and  at- 
tended Temple  University  Law  School 
and  South  Jersey  Law  School  where  he 
ipecuili/^d  m  real  estate  law.  He  was 
president  of  the  Camden  Real  Estate 
Board  in  1936;  president  of  the  New  Jer- 
.sey  As.scxualion  of  Realtors  in  1941; 
:t.  umal  vice  piesidenl  of  the  Mortgage 
Bankers  Associ;-tion  of  America  in  1947: 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  Mortaace 
Bankers  A.s.sociation  in  1949.  and  mter- 
iiatlonal  pre.sid-^nt  of  the  Society  of  Resi- 
dential .Appraisers  in  1959  During  the 
past  2"i  yrars  he  al-so  served  on  every  im- 
poriani  committee  of  the  Camden  Coun- 
ty Board  of  Realtnj.s.  New  Jersey  Asso- 
ciation of  Real  Estate  Boards.  Mortgage 
Bankers  Associaiion  of  America.  Phila- 
delpiiia  Mortgage  Bankers  .Association 
and  Society  of  Residential  Appraisers 
He  has  served  in  almost  every  elected 
capacity  on  the.se  various  real  estate 
boards.  In  addition  to  these  activities 
he  found  time  in  1953  to  act  as  chairman 
of  the  annual  drive  for  the  benefit  of 
Cooper  Hospital  in  Camden.  N  J  .  and  to 
serve  as  presidpnt  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Moorestown  Mctliodist  Church  :n 
1956. 

Mr.  Nutter  is  a  32d  degree  Ma.son  be- 
ing a  member  of  the  Excelsior  Consisioi  y 
of  Collingswood.  N  J.  He  is  likewise  a 
member  of  the  Crescent  Temple  of  Tren- 
ton. N.J  .  and  the  Union  League  of  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

Mr.  Nutter  i.'-  married  and  resides  with 
his  family  inMcxjrestown.  N.J. 

His  achievement  in  being  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  National  A.ssociaiion  of  Real 
Estate  Boards  is  evidence  of  his  ability. 
industry  and  enthusiasm  It  is  also  a 
reflection  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is 
held  by  his  fellow  realtors  throughout 
the  country  and  demonstrates  the  per- 
sonality, reputation  and  character  of  the 
man.  He  has  brought  honor,  not  only  to 
him.self  and  hi^-  family,  but  to  his  native 
State.  Tht'  National  A.ssociation  of 
Real  Estate  Boards  is  to  be  commended 
for  their  selection  of  such  an  outstanding 
president. 

On  behalf  of  all  the  n-sidenis  of  the 
first  district  of  New  Jersey.  I  wish  him 
continued  success  in  his  new  office. 


What  Ii  the  Truth  About  Lindbergh? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NFW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  26   1960 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr  Speaker,  one  of 
the  tragic  heroes  in  American  life  is 
Charles  A  Lindbergh.  His  contribution 
to  aviation  .science  and  his  example  of 
personal  courage  will  always  be  re- 
membered and  honored.  But  like  many 
iinothei  vkh,o  dejiarteri  from  his  narrow 
field  of  ci->mpet<>nce  Colonel  Lindbergh 
lommitted  treat  blunders  or  worse  when 
he  \entured  into  the  field  of  politics 
and   international   diplonarv. 


Beginning  wiih  his  acceptance  of  tiic 
Gennan  Air  Medal  from  the  Nazi  Gen- 
eral Goenng.  continuing  thereafter  in 
his  propaganda  work  for  the  America 
Fii-st  Committee,  and  culminating  in  his 
1941  nationwide  radio  broadcast  in 
which  he  threatened  that  American  Jews 
would  suffer  if  they  continued  to  work 
against  the  Nazi  danger.  Colonel  Lind- 
berghs  career  was  a  pathetically  unhe- 
roic  one.  "V^'e  do  not  have  to  believe  what 
tlie  German  Ambassador  to  this  country 
said  about  Lindbergh's  contributions  to 
German  propaganda  effoi'ts  here  to  con- 
clude sadly  that  Lindbergh  was  woefully 
out  of  step  with  his  countrymen  and 
with  the  best  interests  of  America  dur- 
ing this  period.  The  facts  are  on  the 
liublic  record 

But  the  other  day — from  a  most 
roundabout  source  in  the  ultraconstr\a- 
tive  magazine.  National  Review — an  op- 
posite viewpoint  appeai-ed.  attributed  to 
the  former  American  militaiT  attache  in 
oui-  Berlin  Emba.ssy  Col.  Truman  Smith. 
novv  retired.  Accoidini:  to  Smith.  Colo- 
nel Lindbergh  did  not  want  the  Nazi 
medal  aiid  was  surprised  when  General 
Goenng  suddenly  produced  it  at  a  pri- 
vate dinner  i^iven  by  the  American  Am- 
bassador. Again,  according  to  Smith. 
Lindbergh  had  come  to  Gennany  at  the 
I'equest  of  Army  Intelligence  to  see  if 
he  could  discover  vital  information  about 
the  growing  German  Air  Force  and  to 
help  persuade  Goenng  to  accept  a  plan 
to  permit  Jewish  emigration  fi-om  Ger- 
many. 

Lindbergh  himself  is  silent.  Is  this 
an  attempt  to  rewrite  history,  to  change 
the  record  as  it  was  known  to  American 
public  figui'es  and  historians  for  almost  a 
generation?  Or.  is  it  a  newly  un- 
earthed facf  If  It  is  a  fact.  I  will  be 
among  the  first  to  give  it  due  weight  and 
publicity  even  though  it  c.annot.  of 
course,  change  the  record  of  Colonel 
Lindbergh's  propaganda  activities  for 
the  America  Rrst  Committee.  If  it  is  a 
fact,  we  should  all  be  delighted  to  credit 
Colonel  Lindbergh  with  this  civic  and 
humanitarian  act. 

I  hoF>e.  therefore,  tliat  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Army  will  give  us  now 
an  authoiitative  and  balanced  state- 
ment on  this  new  development  since  I  am 
advLsed  that  authentic  document*  are  m 
their  po.sses.sion. 


Forty-second  Anniversary  of  Ukrainian 
Independence 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  G.  WOLF 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  26.  1960 

Mr  WOLF  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
was  the  42d  commemoration  of  the 
Ukrainian  Declaration  of  Independence. 
This  occasion  has  not  gone  unnoticed. 
Wlieiever  free  men  gather  they  have 
marked  this  anniversary  in  their  minda 
and    hearts    for   that    time   when    there 
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will  be  a  complete  resurgence  of  free- 
dom In  those  areas  of  the  world  where 
the  spirit  and  the  acts  of  men  are  fet- 
tered by  authoritarian  or  totalitarian 
governments. 

In  the  United  States  we  must  renew 
our  efforts  at  home  and  abroad  to  en- 
courage dicrnity  and  freedom  among 
men  no  matter  where  they  may  be. 


Increased  Tobacco  Allotments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  SILER 

Of    K:-NTf.   KT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  P.EPRESLNTATTVES 

Mr.  SILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that 
under  cm-rent  market  condition^  of  bur- 
ley  tobacco  and  under  tlie  supply  situa- 
tion for  this  crop,  as  we  know  it  to 
prevail  rieht  now.  th-re  could  well  be  an 
mcrease  m  the  tobacco  allotments  all 
over  the  country  where  burley  tobacco  is 
produced. 

But  in  order  for  thi-^  .■ood  achievement 
to  mean  the  m.ost  for  those  vorst  off, 
I  have  proposed  that  two-th;rd^  of  thus 
su£;£:ested  increase  be  civen  to  the 
smaller  or  semirural  mdustrial  areas 
where  burley  tobacco  is  now  prodiced 
and  w  here  there  is  10  percent  or  more  of 
the  labor  force,  unt'-^mployed.  Ir.  other 
words,  my  bill  would  Rive  evei-y  grov.er 
some  increase  and  would  give  evei-y  de- 
pression area  thrower  >till  mure  increase. 
Everyone  wants  to  help  economically  de- 
pres;5ed  areas  but  no  onf^  setms  willint;  to 
do  anything  to  help  them.  My  bill,  H.R. 
9745.  would  help  tobacco  ^rowers  and 
would  ailevi.tte  conditions  m  depressed 
areas,  all  in  one  legislative  efTort.  It 
might  aid  the  s^eneral  economy  in  most 
of  the  following  small  industrial  areas 
of  our  Nation  now  suflt-iuu  from 
unemployment. 

Maryland,  vxo  minor  areas. 

North  Carolina,  two  minor  areas. 

Virginia,  one  minor  area. 

West  Virginia,  ei^^ht  minor  areas. 

Kentucky,    seven    minor    area,:, 

Tennessee,  one  minor  area. 

On  January  20.  1960    I  sent  SecretaiT 
of  Agriculture  Ben.-,on  a  copy  of  mv  bill 


an- 


and  asked   hun   to  consider 

prove  It.  if  possible      My  let---  -.r,  -..-q  ^^ 

as  follows: 

HoL'SE  or  Rkpre.sentattvts, 
Washingfr,-,^    dc    Jatuary  20.1060. 
Hor.    Ezra  Taft  Bf.vsf)?* 
Secpfary   DeTftartment  nf  Agr-ruUure, 
Wa-'h  ington,  D  C 

DE.^R  Mr  Benson  Enclosed  Ls  a  copy  of 
my  o^m  burley  :.>bacct>  alloiment  bm  for 
i960,  same  being  HR  9745.  Introduced  by 
me  on  January  19.  19«0  whirh  I  would  like 
very  much  for  you,  your  Tobacco  Division, 
and  your  Dep>ar:ment  to  ai^-ider.  A:.d  I 
would  fervently  hope  thit  this  bill  or  r.^e 
almilar  thereto,  migh:  have  the  approv.i: 
of  the  Departmeut  of  Agriculture 

My  bUl  would  grant  a  15-perceat  U;cre.iae 
In  burley  tobacco  allotment.^,  but  in  prac- 
tical effect  the  Increase  would  only  amount 
to  about  5  percent  because  most  of  the 
Increaae  would  go  to  the  leart  of  tobacco  pro- 
ducing areaa,  those  located  in  aome  of  th« 
economically  depressed,   lab'.r  surplus  coun- 


ties of  minor  ind'istrlal  in.p'>r*a;ice  In  our 
NatiOn.  I  myself  represe:;:  one  of  these 
areaa,  the  EiKiiUh  Gongresslona:  District  of 
Keiiiucky,  where  we  have  much  uiif-mploy- 
rn.er.t  and  lab..r  s-urplus  with  Just  a  fe-.v  smaJl 
tob'.cco  ba-srs  !:■.  rr.  >st  ^>f  our  r  'Un*!?-? 

My  bill  wniiid  he  a  c!' .uble-barreled  bene- 
diction becauie  it  would  recognize  the  cur- 
rent disappearance  of  burley  tobacco  sup- 
plies a;id  the  high  market  prices  of  tobacco 
by— 

1.  Giving  some  increase,  not  less  than  5 
percent,  t>j  ail  burley  growers  everywhere 
so  that  they  all  naight  share  somewhat  In 
the  fortunate  circumstances  of  this  crop's 
present  status;   and  by 

2  Giving  special  reco^Ulon  and  consid- 
eration to  tobacco's  poor  relations  In  de- 
pressed areas  of  our  country,  where  the 
maximum  economic  needs  of  our  American 
citizenship  prevail  right  now. 

Our  President  and  his  administration  have 
heretofore  been  recorded  In  favor  of  de- 
pressed areas  legislation.  My  bill  would  ac- 
complish something  in  that  very  area  of 
legislative  effort  and  this  would  help  the 
entire  economy  in  certain  counties  of  Vir- 
ginia. West  Virginia.  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
and  possibly  other  States  where  burley  to- 
bacco la  produced  In  a  small  way. 

According  to  statistics  at  hand,  applying 
to  the  period  of  November  1959  the  follow- 
ing burley  tobacco  growing  States  had  10 
percent  or  more  of  available  labor  forces 
unemployed  In  minor  or  small  Industrial 
area-s,  viz: 

Maryland,  two  minor  arei^s. 
North  Carolina,  two  minor  areas. 
Virginia,  one  minor  area. 
West  Virginia,  eight  minor  areas. 
Kentucky,  seven  minor  areas. 
Tennessee,  one  minor  area. 
Undoubtedly  some   of  those  small   indus- 
'rial   areas   of   economic   depression   In   West 
Virginia  and  possibly  in  other  States  would 
have    no    burley    tobacco    production    what- 
ever   at    the    present    time.      The    Intent    of 
my   bill  would   not   be  to  add   any  territory 
whatever    to    presently    existing    burley    to- 
bacco   places    of    production    but    would    be 
to  help  all  presently  existing  territories  some 
and    the    economically    depressed    territories 
still    more.      "Blessed    is   he   that   considered 
the  poor;   the  Lord  will  deliver  him  in  time 
of  trouble."     Psalms  41. 

With  all  good  wishes  and  thanking  you  for 
your  consideration.  I  am. 
Yours  truly, 

Eugene  Silek, 
Member  of  Congress,  Eighth.  District  of 
Kentucky. 


their  lives  In  the  sinking  of  the  Dor- 
chester. 

These  brave  men  of  Ood — Chaplain 
OeorRe  Pox.  Chaplain  Alexander  Gnode. 
Chaplain  Clark  Polin/?,  Chaplain  Johri 
Washington — displayed  faith  and  cour- 
atre  of  a  kind  which  will  always  remain 
a  challenge  and  an  inspiration  to  every 
American. 

ITieir  sacrifice  was  not  only  one  far 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty;  it 
was  a  lesson  in  the  essential  brotherhood 
of  Americans  and  the  unity  ol  our  sepa- 
rate faiths. 

The  award  of  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  can  add  nothing  to  the  nobility 
of  their  act,  or  to  the  greatness  oX  their 
sublime  sacrifice. 

But  surely  this  is  the  least  which 
Congress  can  do  in  recognition  of  this 
example  of  selfless  devotion  to  God  and 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunately,  no  action 
was  taken  on  this  bill  in  the  85th  Con- 
gress. I  ask  the  House  to  act  on  this 
bill  now  as  a  fitting  and  proper  tiibute 
to  the  heroes  of  the  Dorchester. 


Daring  Reveals   195S  Highway  Spendi.ng 
Binge 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 


It  would  certainly  be  pleasing  to  me 
if  other  House  Members  from  econom- 
ically depressed,  burley  tobacco  areas 
would  introduce  bills  similar  to  mine  and 
then  lend  a  hand  toward  getting  some 
legislation  of  this  type  enacted. 


A  Bill  To  Authorize  the  Award  of  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  the 
Foar  Chaplains 


EXTENSION  OF  REM  .ARKS 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 
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IN  THE  HOr=^f:  OP  REPHFSE.VT.\'nVES 

Tuesday.  January  26.  1960 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  re- 
introducmg  my  bill.  HR  5089  of  the 
Both,  to  award  the  Cunyressional  Medal 
of  Honor  to  the  four  chaplains  who  gave 


Or      .N  i.  .  Mj\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  26,  1960 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  copy  of  my  sr>eech  that 
was  recently  broadcast  in  the  Reno,  Nev.. 
area  relating  to  the  1958  highway  spend- 
ing binge.    The  speech  follows: 

Baring  Revzals  1958  Hichwat  SPZNOiNa 

Blncc 
Friends  and  citizens  of  Reno.  I  have  been 
invited  to  address  you  on  a  subject  of  vital 
Interest  to  not  only  you  who  are  concerned 
with  the  routing  of  the  IntersUte  Highway 
through  or  around  your  city,   but  to  all   of 
the  people  of  this  country  who  have  been 
taxed  to  support  the  most  gigantic  program 
ever  undertaken  by  our  State  and  Federal 
Governmenu    or.    for    that    matter,    by    the 
governments  of   any   country   In    the   world. 
I   refer,  of  course,   to   the  construction  of 
the    Interstate   Highway    System    under    the 
Federal-Aid    Highway    Act    of    1956.    imple- 
mented by  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1958      The  integrity  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  already  been  Impaired  by  reckless 
highway  spending.    Back  in  1954  it  was  esti- 
mated the  Interstate  System  basically  would 
cost  $23   billion.     This  estimate  was  revised 
to  »27.6   bUllon  In   1955.     Now  the  program 
has  been  revised  and  the  estimate  raised  to 
$39  9  billion  to  complete  40.000  miles  In  the 
System. 

Several  months  ago  a  special  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  formed 
and  authorized  to  Investigate  the  Nations 
highway  program.  The  commute.'  luretl 
Waiter  May,  former  FBI  agent,  a.s  its  u-p 
counsel.  It  also  hired  Carniine  BelUuo,  John 
Konstanty  and  Sherman  WUlse.  You  may  re- 
call these  names.  They  were  the  Investiga- 
tors who  produced  sensational  evidence  be- 
fore the  Senate  Rackets  Committee  The 
committee  was  appointed  by  House  Publio 
works  Chairman  Charles  A.  Bucklet.  Dem- 
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ocrat.  of  New  York,  in  tlif-  wMkc  ./  bnttr 
House  dissension  over  passage  oT  the  ■  iie- 
cent-a-gRllon  Increase  in  the  gasoline  tax  I 
might  say  here  that  the  Preis;dent  has  an- 
nounced he  will  demand  an  additional  "ne- 
cent-a-gallon  hike  In  gasoline  tax  at  thi.";  .'ses- 
sion 3f  Congress 

I>\i;-liig  1958.  m  the  name  uf  recps.vion, 
Fedeial  .spenders  aband'-ined  the  hi^;hw!iy 
pay-f^-we-go  policy  and  g-uged  tlieii.se.ves 
un  aathorlzations  and  allocations,  knowing 
full  vvell  they  were  exceeding  the  ability  of 
the  tr\ist  fimd  to  meet  the  bills.  I:  ..  ;  ca 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  \uidcr  .i  }  re- 
vision of  the  Highway  Act  which  requires 
that  the  Secretary  make  a  new  estimate  of 
the  federal  highway  program  situation  in 
ail  its  aspects  and  report  its  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  imme- 
diate; y  after  It  convened  In  January  of  1961. 
Senator  Byrd  described  our  present  situa- 
tion is  the  morning  after  the  1959  binge 
He  SJild  that:  "No  one  Involved  with  the 
suspension  of  the  highway  pay-as-we-go 
poUc)  or  the  exploitation  of  the  suspension 
C4kn  escape  blame  for  what  was  done  •  •  •. 
Our  great  highway  programs  were  never  be- 
fore preclpltjited  into  such  an  Inexcusable 
mesA  The  trxist  fund  was  broke  and  the 
Integrity  of  the  Federal  Government  was 
impaired.  State  highway  programs  all  over 
the  country  were  seriously  disrupted  and 
threatened  with  chaos"  Senator  Btrd  is 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
and  he  »Tote  Secretary  Mueller  In  his  official 
capacity. 

Those,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  were  his 
exact  words,  but  he  said  more.  He  said: 
"It  would  be  unfortunate  If  some  States, 
seeking  more  Federal  dollars  for  less  State 
money,  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  divert 
their  funds  from  50-60  ABC  roads  to  90-10 
Interstate  projects.  Do  you  remember  when 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  rejected  the 
plan  submitted  by  Huston  Mills,  as  then 
head  of  the  State  highway  department,  be- 
cause it  could  not  sup{>ort  the  department's 
request  for  90  10  Federal  assistance  to  build 
railway  underpasses''  Do  you  remember  Mr 
Mill's  public  statement  that  followed"*  It 
was  to  the  effect  that  there  was  more  than 
one  way  to  skin  a  cat  and  that  these  under- 
passes would  be  built  with  funds  diverted 
from  the  primary  and  secondary  road  sys- 
tems. Let  me  again  read  the  Senators 
quotation.  "It  would  be  unfortunate  If  some 
States,  seeking  more  Federal  dollars  for  less 
State  money,  yielded  to  the  temptation  to 
divert  their  funds  from  50  ,M)  ABC  roads  to 
90-10  Interstate  projects   ' 

The  Senator  reminded  Secretary  Mueller 
that  rights-of-way  acqiusltlon  costs  are  prov- 
ing to  be  a  tremendous  Item,  running  to  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  in  the  Interttate  program 
The  temptation  to  grab  land,  hike  prices,  and 
profiteer  Is  Inherent  in  such  a  multlbillton- 
dollar,  multlyear.  90-10  program.  And 
there  Is  the  pos-sihllity  of  colluslor  and 
fraud,  he  said. 

There  Is  a  growing  feeling  of  concern 
througliout  the  Nation  because  of  the  reck- 
less spending  of  billions  of  dollars  of  tax- 
payers" money.  Members  of  Congress  share 
this  concern  and  as  a  Memi>er  of  Congress  I. 
too.  am  very  much  concerned.  No  one  per- 
son Is  responsible  for  the  curtailment  of 
highway  construction  in  Nevada.  No  one 
person  is  responsible  for  the  curtailment  of 
highway  construction  In  every  State  In  the 
United  Stales.  The  slowdown  came  possibly 
as  the  result  of  trying  to  anticipate  require- 
ments too  far  In  advance  and  the  building  of 
whole  systems  too  fast  on  borrowed  money. 
The  barrel  was  empty,  and  In  order  to  meet 
the  crisis  Congress  had  to  enact  legislation 
to  tempKjrarlly  divert  funds  from  our  general 
revenue  to  the  highway  trust  fund  and  to 
temporarily  increase  our  gasoline  tax. 

The  program  will  continue  and  Nevada  will 
receive  Its  fair  share  of  Federal  money  to 
complete  Its  segment  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 


*ein  There  ha.'  !ie\e.'  been  a  time  thai  high- 
way c^l:lst^uc:lo;.  t.  uld  nut  ha\e  nitAed  '.  >r- 
*ard  in  Nevada  Unking  urban  areas  iver 
'ii:;dlsp\ited  sections  There  is  no  legitimate 
reason  why  a  disputed  section  of  highway 
through  the  Retio  area  less  than  20  miles  in 
length,  shou'd  hold  up  construction  of  the 
entire  highway  system  acro.ss  Nevada  I 
think  It  Is  quite  significant  that  this  sec- 
tion Involved  the  accuisilion  ol  sorre  430 
million  worth  of  property,  boosting  the  en- 
tire cost  of  the  section  to  close  to  $50  million. 

In  its  column  "Heard  Around  City  Hall." 
the  New  York  World -Telegram  and  Sun  said: 
"Robert  Moses'  $2  billion  block-busting 
Iilghway  program  for  New  York  City  may  be- 
come the  prime  Uirget  of  a  Federal  investi- 
gation now  l>elng  made  into  the  Nation's 
liuge  Interstate  lughway  program.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  himself  said  this  week  he 
was  concerned  over  growing  complaints  that 
the  nationwide  program  was  shot  through 
with  waste  and  that  too  much  money  was 
t>elng  spent  for  highways  within  cities  rather 
than  for  Unking  those  cities." 

Have  I  been  vwong  In  charging  reckless 
Federal  spending?  Let  me  read  you  from 
Secretary  Muellers  reply  to  Senator  Byrd. 
He  says;  "The  events  of  the  pa^t  year  have 
taught  many  of  us  a  great  deal  about  high- 
way problems,  and  have  shown  us  the  need 
for  more  thoughtful  consideration  of  the 
fundamental  background  of  highway  policy. 

•  •  •  During  the  past  year,  as  you  have  ob- 
served, our  main  problem  was  to  get  out  from 
under  the  chaos  resulting  from  the  Federal - 
aid  Highway  Act  of  1958.  an  act  which  sus- 
pended provision  for  pay-as-you-go'  financ- 
ing and  which  raised  authorizations  for 
highway  aid  far  beyond  the  revenue  capac- 
ity of  the  highway  trust  fund  "  He  went  on 
to  say :  ""We  cannot  afford  to  allow  another 
such  highway  crisis.  To  avoid  another  such 
affair  we  must  bend  every  effort  to  improve 
the  direction  of  highway  policy  and  to  re- 
vamp the  entire  system  of  financial  manage- 
ment 

As  you  kn(jw.  I  ha\e  been  critical  of  the 
Biu-eau  of  Public  Roads  m  their  hlglihanded 
methods.  I  charged  tiie  Bureau  with  in- 
fluence peddling  in  connection  with  the  Verdi 
Route  J  selection.  This  charge  was  defi- 
nitely supptjrted  by  the  Blatnik  investigating 
committee.  Now  listen  to  what  the  Secre- 
tary liad  to  say  on  the  subject:  "It  cannot 
as  In  former  years,  be  considered  exclusive- 
ly the  affair  of  one  committee  in  each  House. 
or  of  one  bureau  in  the  executive  branch. 
Highways  and  Federal  highway  expetidi- 
tures  touch  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Nation  in 
a  major  way,  they  touch  the  basic  formula- 
tion of  budgets  and  appropriations,  and  they 
affect  our  national  transportation  policy  as 
well  as  our  whole  manner  of  national  living. 

•  •  •  In  the  administration,  highway  policy 
has  claimed  an  increasing  share  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  the  White  Hou.se  staff. 
and  the  President  hinaself. " 

Yes.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  job  was  too 
big  for  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  It 
bogged  down  under  \ts  own  weight.  I  am 
proud  that  I  have  been  able  to  represent  the 
expressed  Interests  of  some  85  i^>ercent  of  the 
people  of  Reno  In  their  opposition  to  the 
Third  Street  routing.  You.  who  stood  firm 
In  your  opposition  to  such  flagrant  and  un- 
warranted expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars 
for  elaborate  geometric  highway  design  over 
your  city,  are  to  be  congratulated.  You  and 
other  people  all  over  the  United  SUtes  are 
primarily  responsible  for  bringing  these  mat- 
ters to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  fmd 
even  to  the  President.  It  is  beciuise  of  your 
efforts  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  now 
admits  that  highway  policy  cannot  be  for- 
mulated by  a  single  bureau,  but  rather  it  is 
the  concern  of  the  entire  Department  as  well 
as  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  the  White  House. 


Thp  Department  of  Justice  has  Informed 
me  il-.a:  hiphwiiy  vU''.:.:\ir..f,  h^ive  to  its 
ki-^owJedpe  occurred  in  .Arkansas.  Georgia, 
Illinois  Missouri,  Ter.neFsee.  and  Te  .as. 
I'riminal  prosecutions  are  pending  m  tnese 
.States  which  involve  allegations  of  fraud  .ind 
Conspiracy  Senat(ir  Byrd  poin'ted  ovit  tu  tne 
Secretary  of  Commerce  that.  "Wilnesses  took 
the  fifth  amendment  more  than  ^CK)  tunes 
in  Senate  hearing.'  on  '.andgratabmg  on  only 
a  few  projects  in  one  State   ' 

I  fervently  hope  that  the  s!>eclal  commit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  will 
make  a  complete  and  thorough  Investlg;  tlon 
of  the  entire  highway  program  which  will 
result  in  'he  fulfillment  of  a  sensible  Inter- 
.••tate  Highway  System  moving  traffic  between 
tirban  areas  as  intended 

I  hope  there  will  be  an  in\estlgatlon  of 
the  Burenu  of  Public  Roads  from  stem  to 
stern,  and  that  controls  will  be  placed  on 
that  Bureau  to  limit  any  recurrence  o:  thje 
1958  fiasco. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Bureau  s  1958  ap- 
provals of  elaborate  geometric  interchange  de- 
signs and  expensive  superstructure  planning 
will  l>e  reviewed  and  that  withii:  the  over- 
all efficiency  program  Third  .Street  selection 
of  the  Interstate  System  in  the  Rene  area 
will  be  killed  forevermore. 


Don't    Sell    America    Short 


EXTENSION   OF  REM.^RKS 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  MACK 

Ol     \*SSHINGT(N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.--ENTATTVES 

Tht  .-^day   Januari  26.  1960 

Mf  M.-^CK  of  Washington  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  intrrestmt:  news  dispatch 
from  Mo.srow  Russia,  appeared  on  the 
front  page  of  the  New  York  Time.'-  re- 
cently. 

Thi,*;  Rus.'^ian  dispatch  said  that  the 
.'^ovie'.  Oovernment  had  t:iven  an  un- 
named U.S  automobiie  dealer  a  franchise 
for  the  distribution  during  the  next  2 
years  of  10.000  Russian-manufactured 
Mo.'ikvich  automobiles  The  Moskvich  is 
a  four-cylinder,  four-passenger  car  that 
sells  in  Russia  for  25  000  rubles — $6,250 
If  anythine  like  that  price  is  asked  for 
the  MosKvich  in  the  United  States,  it 
probably  will  obtain  few  buyer.s  here 

The  Times  Moscow  dispatch  went  on 
to  say  that  the  Mo&kvich  factory  is  iiow 
producing  70.000  cars  a  year  and  that 
this  pi-oduction  represents  more  than 
half  of  all  the  pa.sseneer  automobiles 
produced  in  Russia  In  short  Russia's 
present  production  of  passeneer  automo- 
biles, according  to  tlic  Times  disp&ich, 
is  less  than  140.000  cars  a  year.  Amer- 
ican automobile  factories,  with  an  an- 
nual production  of  more  than  6  mihion 
cars,  are  producing  as  many  pa.ssenger 
automc-bile.s  in  48  hours  as  Russia  pro- 
duced in  an  entire  year. 

Many  engineers  are  required  to  design 
and  con.-tantly  improve  .American  auto- 
mobiles and  10  mvint  the  many  parts 
that  go  into  them  It  requires  many 
more  engineers  to  invent,  design,  and 
produce  the  great  variety  of  macl.'ine 
tools  necessary  to  manufacture  the  6  mil- 
lion American  cars  a  year  and  the  parts 
that  go  into  them.  Great  numbers  of 
other  encineers  and  chemists  also  are 
needed  to  deiisn  and  build  tlie  hishways 
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on  which  these  automobiles  operate  and 
the  highgrade  fuels  that  assure  their 
tScienc  operation.  Multitudes  of  me- 
chanics are  needed  to  keep  the  Nation's 
present  60  million  automobiles  in  repair 
and  in  operation. 

Tlie  automotive  industry  and  its  allied 
ii^.dustries  are  nut  the  only  ones  \i\  which 
the  United  States  is  ahead  of  the  Rus- 
siaiis  in  the  production  of  peacetime 
Kood-s.  We  outproduce  them  manyfoid 
in  radios,  television  sets,  telephones,  in 
electrical  goods  of  all  kinds  and  m  hou:-,- 
in?  and  the  manufacture  and  use  of  mod- 
ern farm  tools  and  machines  of  a!l  kinds. 
All  of  these  ii^dui.t:ries  requi.-e  er.mneers. 
inventors,  and  scientist.-,  to  maintain 
them  at  peak  pro«.Iuclion  and  to  ever 
expand  the  production  of  peacetime  con- 
sumer :roods  for  the  American  people. 

Comparatively,  Russia  employs  lev,- 
enjrineers.  inventors,  scienttst.s.  and 
chemists  m  these  peacetime  fields.  She 
employs  most  of  her  engineers,  scien- 
tists, and  technicians  in  war  efforts.  In 
thi.-,  field  Russia  from  time  to  t.me  makes 
some  spectacular  achievements. 

These  few  spectacular  achievements, 
hov.ever,  do  not  :u.-^tify  claims  of  political 
orators  and  writers  that  are  heard  and 
read  from  time  to  time  that  Russia  has 
more  and  better  engineers,  more  and 
better  scientist'^,  and  a  bettor  educa- 
tional system  than  the  United  States. 

The  vast  niimb.-'rs  of  American  scien- 
tists, en^iineers,  and  inventors  engaged 
in  producing  cr.  ihan  good.s  are  not  lost  to 
the  American  def'^n.-e  e^oit  In  World 
War  II  and  again  m  the  Korean  war  it 
was  demonstrated  that  plants  and  the 
skilled  manpower  of  engineers,  chemists, 
and  inventors  engaged  m  peacetime  pro- 
duction could  be  quickiy  and  effectively 
diverted  and  transft-red  to  defense  ef- 
forts when  and  where\er  nece.ssarv.  In 
World  War  I  the  Uriited  Staees  .ii  the 
making  of  defence  weapons  not  only 
equipped  its  own  millions  of  fighting  men 
but  also  supplied  a  large  part  or  the 
weapons,  planes,  tanks,  and  otrier  fight- 
ing equipment  used  by  our  allies 

A  few  spectacular  achlevement.^  by  thf 
Russians  is  no  rea.von  for  anyone  to  sell 
America  short. 


Michigan  Day,   ISGO 


EXTENSION  OF  I.EM.ARKS 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or     M:C  r(IG\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHE.-F\  I  A  FIVES 
Tuesday.  Janna^-'j  26,  I960 

Mr  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Is 
Michigan  Day  She  was  admitted"  to 
the  Union  123  year.s  ago  today.  On 
Janu.^ry  26,  1837.  Michigan  became  the 
26th  State.  It  is  fitting  indeed  that  we 
should  pause  and  take  note  of  this  anni- 
versary. For  since  tiiat  date  in  1837  the 
State  of  Michigan  has  risen  to  become 
one  of  the  truly  great  States  in  this 
Nation. 

Michigan  takes  her  name  from  two 
Indian  words  'Michi-gama"  meaning 
great  water  or  large  lake.  This  is  quite 
apt  since  Michigan— bordered  as  she  is 


by  four  of  the  five  Great  Lakes — has  the 
greatest  supply  of  fresh  water  of  any  of 
the  50  State.s.  There  are  over  11.000 
inland  lakes  and  more  than  36  000  milea 
of  streams  in  Michigan. 

Michigan  is  the  largest  State  east  of 
the  Missi.ssippi.  In  1834  when  the  leg- 
islature petitioned  Congress  I'or  permis- 
sion to  form  a  State,  the  Michigan  Ter- 
r.tory  included  the  present  States  of 
Michigan,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
and  part  of  Dakota.  Michigan's  Upper 
Peninsula  alone  is  presently  equal  in 
.'^i/.e  to  Connecticut.  Delaware,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Massachusetts  combined. 

Michigan  has  grown  tremendously  in 
population  also.  At  the  time  of  her  en- 
try as  a  State  the  population  was  just 
over  87,000.  In  1870  the  population 
passed  the  million  mark.  Increasing 
steadily  it  reached  the  2  million  mark 
in  lc90,  3  million  in  1920.  and  over  5 
million  in  1940.  The  Federal  census  of 
1050  placed  the  population  at  6.372,009, 
the  seventh  largest  of  all  the  States. 

Industi-y.  agriculture  and  the  tourist 
trade  are  the  three  pillars  upon  which 
rests  the  economy  of  Michigan.  During 
World  War  II.  the  magnificent  perform- 
ance of  Michigan's  automotive  industry 
earned  for  our  State  the  title  of  "Arsenal 
of  Democracy."  Michigan  continues  to- 
day to  be  one  of  the  foremost  producers 
cf  military  vehicular  equipment  and  also 
is  in  the  forefront  of  the  vast  new  devel- 
opments and  rapid  expansion  in  the 
manufacture  of  ballistic  missiles. 

The  automotive  industry,  however,  is 
only  one  amon':  many  in  which  Michi- 
gan is  a  leader  On  the  basis  of  value 
added  by  manufacture.  Michigan  also 
ranks  first  in  boatbuilding,  output  of 
internal  combustion  engines,  mobile 
hom.es.  steel  springs,  hardware,  indus- 
trial patterns,  special  dies  and  tools,  and 
conveyors.  Michigan  is  also  known  far 
and  wide  as  an  outstanding  producer  of 
furniture,  breakfast  foods,  drugs  and 
chemicals,  sporting  and  athletic  goods. 
steel,  salt,  and  paper  products. 

Diversification  of  industry  has  pro- 
r«^^d  d  at  such  a  pace  that  of  453  indus- 
tries cla.ssified  by  the  US  Bureau  of  the 
Cen.sus,  Michigan  has  369  or  81  percent 
of  the  total. 

Michigan  is  well  endowed  with  natural 
resources.  She  is  noted  for  her  lime- 
stone. Michigan  is  first  in  production 
of  salt,  gypsum  and  marl.  The  Lower 
Peninsula  has  extensive  quantities  of 
sand  and  gravel.  Michigan's  splendid 
highways  are  built  of  her  own  native 
materials. 

The  mention  of  highways  brings  to 
mind  Michigan's  wonderful  record  with 
respect  to  traffic  safety.  Michigan  Is 
high  up  among  the  States  with  the  high- 
est traffic  volume,  yet  she  has  the  second 
lowest  number  of  traffic  fatihties  per  100 
million  miles  traveled.  In  addition  to 
industry.  Michigan  is  a  top-notch  agri- 
cultural State.  Michigan's  agriculture 
brings  in  more  than  $730  million  each 
year.  Michigan's  Lower  Peninsula 
raises  97  percent  of  the  Nation's  crop  of 
navy  beans.  Beans  may  be  baked  in 
Boston,  but  they  are  raised  in  Michigan. 
One  of  the  finest  fruit  belts  in  the  Nation 
is  located  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  along  Lake  Michigan.  The  State's 
commercial  crop  of  ai^ples.  nearly  12  mil- 


lion bushels  of  them,  last  year  put  Mich- 
igan in  third  place  in  apple  growing. 
Peaches,  pears,  and  cultivated  blueber- 
ries from  Michigan  are  relished  through- 
out the  country,  Michigan  is  first  in 
production  of  tomatoes  and  cucumbers. 
Many  other  vegetables — onions,  snap 
beans,  carrots,  and  celery — are  grown  in 
Michigan.  In  all,  44  difTerent  fruit  and 
vegetable  crops  are  raised  commercially 
in  Michigan. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  great  State  of 
Michigan  is  well  deserving  of  an  eminent 
place  among  her  sister  Stales.  With 
such  an  abundance  of  resources  and  di- 
versity of  commercial  activity  we  are 
proud  to  say  that  Michigan's  economy  is 
gaining  year  after  year.  Michigan  ap- 
proaches the  seventh  decade  of  this 
century  with  confidence  and  optimism. 
It  is  with  considerable  pride  that  I  call 
the  attention  of  this  body  to  this — 
Michigan  Day.  1960. 


.•\dJre$i  by  Hon.  Jo'.n  U.  Den!  Ctfore 
Jeannette  Rotary  Club,  November  30, 
1959 


EXTUNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  MX 

or    RKNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Jaruary  26.  1960 

Mr  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  not 
often  that  one  of  our  colleagues  gets  a 
special  note  of  appreciation  from  his 
constituency  and  especially  from  his  own 
hometown. 

Recently,  our  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able John  H  Dent,  of  the  21st  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  addressed  his  local  Rotary 
Club,  November  30.  1959. 

The  following  excerpts  from  the  Ro- 
tary Spokesman  Is  a  credit  to  our  col- 
league and  it  Is  with  personal  pride  and 
pleasure  that  I  submit  with  the  excerpt 
a  copy  of  his  address  before  this  group 
of  local  business  and  civic  leaders: 

[rrom  the  Rotary  Spokesman.  Jeannette.  Pa. 
Dec  7,  1959] 
All  members  In  attendance  last  Monday 
agreed  that  we  can  be  Inordinately  proud  of 
our  own  Johnny  Dent,  who  has  not  only 
been  our  own  to  the  town  but  has  been  our 
own  In  Rotary  uutU  the  meeting  days  and 
makeups  got  too  much  for  him.  Congress- 
man John  H  Dznt  gave  not  only  a  master- 
ful address  (copies,  too.  In  mimeographed 
rorm)  to  the  club  la.st  Monday  but  showed  a 
grasp  of  this  International  monetary  system 
that  Is  short  of  miraculous.  With  his  many 
activities,  miles  of  traveling,  office  routine, 
days  In  Congress,  and  multitudinous  duties 
In  connection  with  his  office,  it  Is  a  wonder 
that  he  maintains  any  kind  of  mental  equi- 
librium and  emotional  stability.  But  he 
does  It.  And  In  so  doing  Is  the  same  affable, 
energetic.  Johnny  that  makes  Westmoreland 
proud  to  have  him  In  Washington,  Our 
thanks  to  Al  Condo  for  tying  him  down 
for  us. 

The  address  follows: 
Congressman   Dent  s  Speech   to   the  Jean- 
nette   ROTART    CLt;B,   NOVIMBEK    30.    1959 
My  subject  tonight  will  be  relative  to  our 
f5nf<nclal    weakness    in    the    field    of    Inter- 
national   finance.      The    word    "blackmail" 
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has  Come  to  be  vised  in  many  different  phases 
of  i;ur  daily  lives.  For  instance,  the  labor 
refiirm  bill  wa*i  passed  by  the  frequent  and 
ofttim^s  unrelated  use  cf  the  word  "black- 
mail '  wneii  talking  about  plcketiiig  It  Iihs 
become  the  one  w.>rd  that  describes  pies- 
sure  applied  Willi  a  threat  of  bodily  Injury, 
loss  ol  Iters' iial  repulaii'jn.  political  defeat 
and  in  the  relationships  between  nations  it 
has  virtually  become  about  the  only  word 
that  can  describe  some  of  our  International 
diplomacy  and  foreign  policy. 

It  does  not  take  an  expert  to  realize  that 
'Something  Is  wrong  when  countries  .scat- 
tered all  over  the  world  are  scenes  for  riots 
and  demonstrations  against  Americans  and 
In  some  cases  our  flag  is  .spat  and  trampled 
upon.  Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  into  a 
position  of  false  security  by  the  talk  of 
double  deaUnp  d)p'omnt.s 

Otir  problem  i^  'ue  ■:  an  tui willingness 
on  the  part  of  loaders  to  recognize  the  need 
for  a  complete  review  of  our  International 
position,  a  reappraisal  of  our  reciprocal 
trades  program  and  a  very  searching  l(X>k 
at  our  mutual  and  foreign  aid  program. 

When  I  first  called  for  action  along  these 
lines  in  my  first  month  as  a  Member  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  was 
scoffed  at  and  even  ridiculed  by  nxany  per- 
sons and  periodicals.  It  U  interesting  to 
note  the  change  and  the  demand  now  by 
national  periodicals,  editorial  writers  and 
even  the  President  for  a  reappraisal  of  our 
positions  on  trade  and  aid  When  I  first 
offered  my  amendment  to  make  the  Buy 
American  Act  operative  I  received  such  an 
overwhelming  defeat  that  I  started  to  doubt 
my  own  conclusions  atid  opinions.  How- 
ever. In  the  last  session  It  took  all  the  power 
of  the  leadership  of  both  Rides.  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats,  to  defeat  my  amend- 
ment  and   then  only  by  a   few  \ote6. 

I  mention  this  because  recently  I  attended 
a  meeting  of  western  Pennsylvania  Members 
of  Congress  with  both  parties  represented. 
The  subject  of  conversation  during  the  en- 
tire afternoon  was  the  question  of  foreign 
trade  and  aid,  and  In  particular  the  flight 
of  the  American  g(jld  reserve  For  your  in- 
formation. I  want  to  give  you  a  quick  analy- 
sis of  our  precarious  financial  position  and 
some  of  the  suggestions  made  by  men  con- 
sidered to  be  leaders  and  thinkers  In  both 
our  economic  as  well  as  our  political  scllvi- 
tlee. 

It  U  too  much  to  expect  to  cover  the  whole 
plctttre  of  the  past  30  years,  but  sufTlclent 
to  say  that  there  wa.v  a  very  demanding  need 
for  thp  Mar.shall  plan  of  foreign  aid  In  the 
be*!inniiig  and  the  only  trouble  with  our 
situation  Is  that  we  failed  to  make  a  turn 
In  the  roHd  when  the  road  signs  called  for  a 
reappraisal  of  our  program  at  least  6  years 
ago.  When  the  Marshall  plan  was  projjosed 
It  was  Intended  as  a  means  of  stopping 
the  spread  of  communism  by  helping  our 
allies  and  friends  to  rehabilitate  to  the 
level  of  their  economy  as  it  was  In  the  latter 
part  r>f  1939.  Lorvg  ago  our  help  passed  this 
goal  and  we  are  now  embarked  vip>on  a  pro- 
gram of  establishing  in  practically  e\ery 
country  an  economy  to  not  only  match 
our  own.  but  actually  to  svirpass  us  In  some 
fields.  We  are  stretched  out  so  thinly  that 
our  military  preseiice  In  some  countries  has 
become  a  bon.e  of  contention  rather  than  an 
assurance  of  security 

Our  financial  position  can  best  point  up 
oiu-  weakness  bccauae  of  Its  dramatic  threat 
of  catastrophy.  Let  us  look  at  our  10-year 
history  of  VS.  gold  on  a  short-term  position. 
In  1949.  we  had  a  gold  reserve  of  »24  4  bil- 
lion with  a  short-tey-m  claim  on  foreign 
countries  of  (800  mllJJlon  and  a  short-term 
liability  to  foreign  cofmlrles  of  $5  9  billion. 
This  left  us  a  net  worth  in  gold  reserve  of 
»19  3  billion.  At  the  end  of  June  1959  we 
had  a  Treasury  reserve  of  gold  of  $19  7  bil- 
lion with  claims  In  our  favor  of  $2.4  billion 
and   a   llabi'.Uy   against   us   of   $15.7   billion. 


This  left  us  a  reserve  net  v.  orth  of  $6.5  bil- 
lion. 

This  is  e\eii  worse  ttxiay  because  we  itre 
losing  our  reserve  at  the  r..ie  o!  $4  billion 
annually  right  iiow  If  a  run  is  made  on  our 
Treasury  by  foreign  claimholders.  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  serious  diffiruITy  because  Con- 
gress long  ago  established  a  reserve  ratio  to 
be  maintained  by  the  Treasury  which  calls 
for  $11.8  billion  In  order  to  keep  our  present 
dollar  volume  soinid  and  protected  by  gold 
reserve  This  means  we  would  be  short  $5  3 
billion,  or,  in  plain  words,  bankrupt 

In  fact,  as  of  June  30.  certificat*',«.  repre- 
senting beneficial  ownership  ol  $19  4  billmn 
of  this  gold  were  held  by  FYdtr,!!  Reserve 
banks  This  was  $7.9  billion  in  excess  ol 
minimum  requirements  of  25  i>ercent  re- 
quired by  law  against  such  liabilities.  This 
in  Itself  shows  the  worst  financial  picture 
this  Nation  has  ever  been  In  during  our 
lifetime. 

The  nialn  reason  the  foreign  claims  have 
not  been  exercised  is  because  this  country 
has  rai.sed  its  interest  rate  to  the  highest 
In  history  on  short-term  borrowing.  They, 
therefore,  are  content  to  leave  their  claims 
and  collect  the  heavy  Interest  i  t.ax  free  in 
this  country  I  while  still  ho'ding  a  first  mt)rt- 
gagc  on  our  gold  reserve.  This,  then,  is  one 
of  the  forms  of  blackmail  on  an  international 
scale. 

We.  the  taxpayers  of  America,  have  to  pay 
high  interest  In  order  to  keep  the  loreK'n 
claimants  from  calling  for  payment  (.*f  their 
mortgage.  One  wonders  how  mvich  of  this 
money  used  by  tliese  foreign  countries  to 
create  these  claims  In  the  first  place  come 
from  the  American  taxpayers  by  granting 
foreign  aid.  preferential  treatment  in  re- 
ciprocal trades,  and  American  investments  in 
foreign  production  factillties 

It  Is  a  recognized  fact  that  in.lehj;  v.e  do 
something  drastic  our  bankers  cannot  lower 
interest  rates,  our  Government  caiuiot  lower 
short-term  interest  rates  because  of  the 
blackmail  threat  of  foreign  claims  to  start  a 
run  on  our  Treasury  reserve  The  $5  3  bil- 
lion question  then  is  this:  What  can  we  do? 
Frankly,  no  single  person  knows  the  aI^swers, 
but  here  are  a  few  suggestions  proposed  by 
various  groups  and  Individuals 

Stop  the  outflow  of  gold  to  foreign  coun- 
tries by — 

(a)  Limiting  the  amounts  of  American 
money  travelers,  tourists,  and  biislnessmeii 
can  take  out  of  our  counirv 

(b)  Making  all  purchases  by  fureun  sta- 
tioned American  troops  and  personnel  sub- 
ject to  made-ln-Amerlca  orders  and  even 
so  far  as  limiting  amounts  they  are  given  out 
of  tlieir  salaries  and  pay  checks  to  sjx'nd  for 
foreign  goods. 

(c)  Making  it  mandatory  that  our  own 
military  buy  all-American  supplies,  etc 

(d)  Limiting  all  financial  aid  to  all  coun- 
tries and  giving  only  goods  and  services  as 
mutual  and  foreign  aid 

(e»  Reevaluating  our  trade  ,t>;reenieiits  to 
allow  domestic  industry  protertlo:;  at  least 
in  the  amount  represented  by  taxes  and 
Government-imposed  payroll  costs  on  Amer- 
ican goods. 

(f)  Having  Congress  remove  an\  require- 
ment of  gold  reserve  to  back  up  our  own 
Federal  Reserve  bank  notes. 

(gl  Increasing  the  price  of  gold  from  $35 
to  $70  an  ounce.  (In  anticipation  of  this 
move  Canada  and  England  have  put  gold  bar 
certificate  stock  on  the  market,  and  a  clean- 
up of  billions  will  be  made  by  the  holders  of 
these  gold  bar  certificates  i 

(hi  Putlng  Into  effect  drastic  re.strlctions 
on  the  American  economic  front  by  limiting 
profits,  stopping  all  wage  increases,  and  In- 
creasing product-ion  of  trade  ge><.)ds 

These  are  the  most  prominent  suggestions; 
however,  there  aj-e  many  more.  Personally, 
1  feel  that  these  moves  appear  to  be  an 
admisfilon  of  panic  thinking,  and  not,  as  a 
whole,  a  program  that  can  be  instituted  with 
any   degree  of   confidence.     Time   does   not 


permit  an  analysis  of  each  fUgge.<:tion  but 
with  your  kind  indulgence  I  would  like  to 
give  a  hurried  comment  on  s«:)me  of  the 
issues   involved 

Suggestions  <  i\  <  .  (bi.  ici.  (d  .  and  le) 
would  mimediately  be  put  under  the  he;iaing 
ol  "Foreign  Policy  '  since  the  spending  and 
giving  o2  Ameruar,  money  have  been  the 
mam  plank  m  our  piatlorm  m  otir  !or  ian 
relations  program.  Castj-os  actions  m  Cuba 
and  Egypt's  action  on  the  Suez  Car, .-.I  are 
just  a  few  of  the  exampies  of  uliat  hap- 
l>ens  Mkhen  we  reluse  or  curtiiil  our  m>'iie\  aid 
to  our  friends. 

Again  we  are  lared  with  a  form  of  b...ck- 
niail  In  that  when  wc  try  to  curtail  lu:  ;iid 
the  d(>or  !.<-  opened  vide  (by  invitation  i  to 
Coinmunist  Rvis.sia  This.  then.  Is  a  tread- 
e;is>  path  if  we  attempt  to  follow  It. 

Suggestion  F  wcjuid  create  a  situation 
where  Congress  and  the  people  would  lose  all 
control  on  the  amount  of  paper  nioney  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  could  put  into  the 
market  because  any  other  restiicme  c  've- 
nant  would  still  be  a  brake  and  this  solution 
requires  elimination  ol  any  reserve 

Suggestion  G  would  no;  t>e  a  very  satisfac- 
tory answer  because  nothing  wotild  st^jp  the 
claimant  nations  from  Increasing  their 
money  price  and.  in  fact,  would  bring  on  the 
very  thing  we  are  trying  to  a\oid.  a  run  on 
our  Treasury 

Suggestion  H  speaks  for  itself  To  stop  all 
economic  in>  reases  m  this  c<)Untry  w*.  uld 
jeopardize  our  way  of  Uie.  our  national  debt 
service  and    particularly   our   world    pre.suge. 

All  In  all,  Ci'iigress  and  xhe  j.^e^ip.c  l^ave 
.serious  and  threatening  problems  that  le- 
qulre  immediate  attention. 

Standing  pat  because  i>f  the  national  elec- 
tions next  year  may  be  the  most  dangerous 
move  ever  made  by  our  Nation.  For  fe:.r  of 
being  c.alled  isolatioiusts.  protectionlst.s  and 
high  tariff  advocates,  many  of  our  powerful 
voices  ha\e  been  stilled  ovei  these  ;)a£t 
e\entful  year.^ 

The  time  has  conie  t^)  face  facte,  and  to 
forget  personal  ambitions  and  pcrscinal  and 
corporate  profits  derived  from  foreign  trade 
and  Investments  Our  financial  dilemma  can 
be  traced  strictly  to  the  balance  of  tJ-ade, 
foreign  aid.  military  grants,  loans,  and  im- 
p<irtations  of  goods  and  services  which  we 
prodtice  in  surplus 

FVillowing  this  is  a  h\pothetical  transac- 
tion, indicative  of  what  has  been  lirippening 
all  over  the  world  and  the  direct  c!ui<«e  of 
much  of  our  present  crisis  in  gold  No  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States  could  stay  solvent 
If  it  treated  its  competitors  In  this  manner. 

I  have  not  touched  upon  the  long-term 
position  simply  because  no  living  person  can 
guarantee  the  obllgatkms  of  foreign  coun- 
tries to  the  United  States  on  long-term 
credits. 

Would  you  guarantee  the  moneys  owed  the 
United  SUtes  by  Cuba  at  this  moment?  In 
this  area  we  are  like  a  football  team  ihat 
goes  into  the  ganie  a  20-point  lav.  .rite 
because  it  looks  good  on  paper,  but  loses  the 
game 

My  friends.  I  am  sorry  time  and  pat.cnce 
will  not  allow  me  to  continue  this  all  im,>'jr- 
t4int  subject  but  one  tiling  is  sure.  Tills 
Nntlon  will  ha\e  to  reevaluate  its  own  ec  >n- 
omy.  determine  what  slandaid  we  waio  to 
live  under  and  make  up  our  minds  that 
other  countries  will  have  to  do  the  sanie. 

It  Is  one  thing  to  help  the  family  of  a 
friend,  relative  or  neighbor  In  an  emergfiicy. 
but  an  entirely  different  picture  wlien  you 
take  "them  to  raise  " 

Incidentally,  this  p.^es  a  question  If  >  ou 
had  limited  aid  to  give,  to  whc>m  would  you 
give  It — a  irlend.  a  relative  or  a  nc;ghix*r? 
Think  about  11  a  while. 

In  closing,  let  me  quote  something  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  once  said:  "If  we  could  first 
know  where  we  are  and  whither  we  are  tend- 
ing, we  could  better  judge  what  to  ao  and 
how  to  do  it." 

Tli.aik  you  for  llEtening. 


m  H 
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HTPOTHETTCAL  TRANSACTION' 

The  U^.  Oovernment  makes  a  grant  of 
*3  million  to  a  foreign  government  to  enable 
It  to  undertake  a  specific  *3  million  project  ni 
Its  own  country.  The  grant  la  effectuated 
by  the  U.S.  Treasury's  giving  the  foreign  gov- 
ernment a  check  for  $3  mll'.lon  drawn  on  th* 
Treasury's  account  at  some  Federal  Reser. e 
bajik.  The  foreign  government  deposits  this 
check  In  Its  own  central  bank,  giving  that 
bank  a  balance  of  $3   million   In   US.  fund.-? 

The  project  requires  the  Importation  of 
$2  million  of  materials  and  equ-pment  fr  un 
the  United  States  and  the  vise  of  d-imesTi'^ 
labor  and  materials  costing  'he  equivalei;-. 
of  $1  million.  In  mailing  payment  throu»;h 
its  central  bank  for  the  Imported  m.iterials 
and  equipment,  the  foreign  government 
uses  up  %2  million  of  the  US  funds  that  It 
turned  over  to  the  central  bai.it.  The  central 
bank  Invests  the  remalnins;  81  miK:  n  of 
US.  funds  In  short-term  US  Gi'Veriiment 
securities.  (They  pay  their  domestic  bills 
with  their  own  currency  i 

In  paying  for  domestic  labor  a^.d  materials 
crsting  the  equivalent  of  «1  milli'  n,  the  for- 
eign government  draws  checks  on  its  central 
bank  payable  in  domestic  money,  and 
through  such  disbursements  exhausts  its  bal- 
ance at  the  bank  d^^rived  from  the  U  S   grant 

Such  checks  are  deposited  by  the  reclpien'.s 
i:i  dome.'tic  ci  ;mniPrr:al  b.ir.ks  and  then  are 
redeposlted  by  such  ci'rrmerclal  banks  in  the 
central  bank,  ir.crpa.siiii;  the  Cf.n.nierc.al 
banks'  deposits  in  the  cei.tral  bank  by  the 
equivalent  of  «1  milU'  n. 

Upon  completion  of   these  transactions: 

( 1  I  The  foreign  central  bank  holds  $1  mil- 
lion short-term  US  Giveri:ment  securities 
which  can  quicklv  je  transl'ted  Into  a  claim 
on  US.  gfild, 

(2i  the  foreijrn  central  banks  reserves 
Inclusive  of  sn:h  potential  claim  on  US. 
gold  have  been  increa.sed  by  ?1  million, 

f3)  the  liabilities  of  the  foreign  central 
bank  In  the  f'~>rm  of  deposits  of  domestic 
commercial  brinks  ha-, e  been  increased  by 
the  equivalent  of  $1  million;  and 

(4)  the  ratio  of  the  foreign  central  banks' 
total  reserves  to  total  liabilities  has  been 
strengthened  lassum.ng  that  It  previously 
was  less  than  100  percent  <  . 

The  essence  uf  the  entire  transaction,  as 
between  the  United  States  and  the  foreign 
country,  is  that  the  Unl'ed  States  gave  the 
f':ire!gn  country  $2  nallion  materials  and 
equipmeiit  and  a  cl.uin   ju  $1  million  gold. 


Dent  Demands  Facts  on  Foreign  Bids 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.KRKS 

KCN.  JOHN  H.  DEiNT 

OF     PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  TH2  HOUSE  OF  RE?RESENTAT:\-F.S 
Twfdav.  January  26.  1960 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  somei.mes 
one  wonders  how  far  we  can  ^o  in  under- 
sellm?  the  importance  of  maintaining 
our  own  economic  defen.'-e-  a.-  ■.  ►•!!  as  our 
military-. 

Russia  and  the  cjmmunistic  threat 
s?em3  to  have  made  ihi.s  country  into 
a  punch.-drunk  fighter  shadowboxing 
the  sound  of  every  be!!,  or  even  worse, 
a  cringing  cowL^rd  who  dod;4e.s  every 
feint  and  anticipated  pur.ch  and  forgets 
to  throw  a  few  of  h,.s  cwn. 

All  one  has  to  do  i.s  read  our  own 
papers  and  busine.s,>  magazines  to  find 
om  tliat  all  i^i  noi  well  in  our  economy. 


The  followmi,'  release  by  me  followed 
a  stoi-y  in  Bu.sine,^s  Week  which  covered 
the  subject  matter  contained  therein 
Dent  Demahds  Facts  cm  Forf::gn  Bids 
Congressman  John  H  Dent  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvai.i.i,  '...dHy  calied  up-ji;  tl-.e  Bureau 
:.'t  Reclamati  :i  t.,  disclose  facts  In  the  bid 
controversy  be'-.v-^en  English-Electric,  Eng- 
lind  and  B  ikl*  ;:. -I  ima-H.=imllton,  United 
.■^■.ates  uf  Anieru-a  tor  eight  hydroturbines 
:    r  Glen  Canyon  Dam.  a  Federal  project. 

Df.nt  claims  that  tills  case  points  up  the 
ridiculous  and  idiotic  position  In  which  this 
Ciovernment  has  placed  Am.erlcan  producers 
and  American  workers  because  of  the  Inter- 
pretation of  the  Buy  American  Act  by  this 
administration. 

Here  are  the  facta  outlined  by  Dent;  The 
English  bid,  $6,214,552;  the  American  bid. 
*6.392.000.  Although  the  President  has  cut 
the  buy  American  25  percent  differential 
down  to  6  percent,  the  American  company 
met  this  unrealistic  differential  and  was  In 
line  for  the  work. 

The  English  company  haa  protested  and 
won  a  43-day  delay  In  the  granting  of  the 
award  on  the  grounds  that  the  American 
company  Is  producing  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  cocts  of  the  equipment  in  a  foreign 
country  (Belgium).  The  English  argue  that 
under  this  arrangement  the  American  com- 
pany Is  denied  the  protection  of  the  Buy 
American  Act. 

The  controversy  began  over  which  figure 
Is  right,  the  British  or  the  American. 

Dent  further  explained  that  the  real  issue 
Is  not  that  an  English  company  can  tell  our 
Government  where  to  buy.  but  goes  deeper. 
The  American  company  was  forced  to  go 
to  a  foreign  supplier  In  order  to  even  come 
close  In  the  bids  by  the  rldlculoua  operation 
of  our  Federal  purchase  plan. 

If  the  product  were  wholly  manufactured 
in  the  United  States,  the  American  company 
would  be  so  far  out  that  the  British  com- 
pany would  have  had  no  competition  for  the 
bid. 

De.vt  said  that  the  problem  posed  Is  this — 
Do  we  quit  bidding  American  products?  Do 
we  buy  all  the  component  parts  In  foreign 
countries  and  still  claim  "buy  American  pro- 
tection"? Do  we  stop  kldd'ng  ourselves  and 
get  back  to  .American  fundamentals,  or  do 
we  quit  kidding  the  foreign  countries  about 
the  meaning  of  buy  American  legislation. 
"As  a  Congressman,  and  as  a  citizen  tax- 
payer," said  Dent,  "I  want  to  know  and  Its 
about  time  the  American  people,  especially 
the  American  workers,  businessmen  and  par- 
tlcvilarly  Members  of  Congress  know,  what's 
going  on  in  our  Government." 

I  will  not  elaborate  on  this  particular 
case  becaase  the  record  contains  my 
many  presentations  on  this  subject.  I 
will  say.  however,  in  pa."^^mij.  that  .sooner 
or  later  tins  subject  of  American  invest- 
ment abroad.  American  aid  to  other 
competitive  nations.  American  home 
economy,  and  social  security  amend- 
ments will  be  the  major  issue  in  our 
political  arena.  We  cannot  continue 
with  the  kind  of  idiotic  thinking  Uiat 
seems  t-o  start  from  nowhere  and  aims 
to  go  to  the  same  place. 

In  this  regard,  listen  to  this  little  item 
out  of  one  of  the  leading  American  news- 
paper s  business  section,  telling  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  that  there  are  many 
fine  locations  for  their  plants  m  Europe. 
It  goes  on  to  show  where  the  locations 
are  that  offer  the  least  costs  of  operation 
because  of  lowest  wages.  It  further  goes 
on  to  say  that  they  can  sell  not  only  in 
the  European  trade  bloc,  but  can  under- 
sell their  own  plants  here  in  America. 


How  then  do  we  help  our  economy  by 
taking  American  money,  investing  it 
in  Europe  and  Asia,  hiring  foreign  labor. 
selling  to  our  former  customers  as  well 
as  shipping  back  into  the  United  States 
the  same  goods  we  manufacture  here  in 
surplus? 

Recently,  a  notice  came  out  about  tlie 
Japanese  building  a  watch  factory  in 
India.  However,  when  you  read  the  de- 
tails, you  find  that  the  Japs  are  building 
a  plant  for  the  Indian  Government  to 
operate.  Further,  they  are  being  paid 
for  building  it  and  for  providing  the 
technical  assistance.  Of  course,  we  do 
it  differently,  we  not  only  give  them  the 
money  but  we  even  allow  them  to  buy  the 
construction  needs  somewhere  else  and 
then  give  them  a  free  market  here  in 
America  for  their  products.  We  not  only 
help  private  enterprise  abroad,  but  v.e 
also  help  governments  to  get  into  busi- 
ness to  compete  with  us. 

One  question  seems  unanswerable. 
How  can  an  American  watch  manufac- 
turer pay  taxes,  dividends,  wages,  and 
local  civic  charges  and  compete  agalixst 
monopoly  government-owned,  non-tax- 
paying  plants  abroad? 

One  example  of  this  Is  Volkswagen, 
owned  and  operated  by  the  West  Ger- 
man Government.  Here  is  a  little  story 
of  how  we  get  suckered  In  by  our  friends: 
The  United  States  refused  to  allow 
American  pipe  producers  to  sell  Rassla 
12.009  miles  of  pipe  for  an  oil  pipelmc  on 
the  grounds  of  security,  and  so  forth. 
The  West  German  Government  sold 
Russia  the  pipe  from  plants  rehabili- 
tated by  American  foreign  aid  aiid 
American  taxpayers  dollars.  The  Ger- 
mans take  100.000  Russian-made  auto- 
mobiles as  part  of  the  payment.  The 
German  Government  took  the  Russian- 
made  cars,  sold  them  through  the  Volks- 
wagen distribution  system  and  released 
100.000  Volkswagens  for  sale  outside  of 
Germany  mostly  In  the  United  States. 
We  not  only  lost  the  pipe  order,  but  in 
the  end  we  probably  paid  for  most  of  it. 

Another  angle  that  this  administration 
seems  to  overlook  is  its  blind  opposition 
to  area  development,  high  interest  rates 
and  refu.sal  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  by  lowering  age  limits  and  increasing 
benefits,  both  medical  and  mlnlmums  In 
the  face  of  this  attitude,  it  is  strange  to 
see  the  President  demanding  more  eco- 
nomic aid  for  foreign  countries  when 
these  same  countries  are  doing  exactly 
what  he  refuses  to  do  here  in  America 
and  in  many  cases  doing  it  with  our 
money. 

West  Germany,  for  Instance,  has  set 
up  a  special  tax  and  development  aid  for 
so-called  distressed  and  underdeveloped 
Industrial  areas  and  communities  in 
Germany.  The  President  and  our  own 
chamber  of  commerce  oppose  this  pro- 
gram for  Americans,  but  both  support 
vigorously  the  billions  for  foreign 
countries. 

Belgium:  This  is  really  a  dandy  setup. 
Belgium  has  also  set  up  a  special  set  of 
help  moves  for  its  own  underdeveloped 
industrial  areas  and  one  of  the  conces- 
sions is  that  these  communities  can  bor- 
row money  at  an  interest  as  low  as  1 
percent.    Imagine  this — when  your  com- 
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munity  nnri  mine  cannot  tet  money  with- 
out payinK  the  exorbitant  high  interest 
rate  demanded  by  this  adm:nistraticn 
who  are  even  now  demanding  th.at  Con- 
giess  lift  the  ceiling  on  intere.st  rates  on 
kng-term  bonds  to  an  unrestricted 
arr.ount. 

Where  do  the  Belgians  get  the  money 
they  loan?  Much  of  the  money  used  by 
these  nations  comes  from  the  World 
Bank,  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
foreign  economic  aid.  the  technical  as- 
sistance program,  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  the  Development  Fund— United 
Stales  completely — Special  United  Na- 
tions Fund,  the  new  Inter  American  De- 
velopment Fund  for  Latin  American 
countries  only,  and,  of  course,  the  new 
IDA  under  the  World  Bank. 

This  will  make  it  possible  to  loan 
money  to  India  and  other  so-named 
underdeveloped  countries  on  "soft" 
loitns,  loans  that  can  be  paid  back  in 
the  •  4>oft."  hardly  negotiable  funds  of 
the  countries  getting  the  money. 

The  United  States  starts  this  one  off 
with  over  $320  million  and  also  this  will 
Ki^'e  u.s  a  chance  to  spend  thf  accumu- 
lated funds  under  Public  Law  480.  which 
is  the  soft  money,  that  the  countries  now 
ov  e  us  and  which  we  cannot  take  out  of 
their  country,  owed  us  in  payment  for 
farm  products,  and  ,so  forth  but  we  can 
spend  it  by  loaning  it  back  to  them,  or 
gi/lng  It  to  other  needy  nations  to  build 
production  machinery  for  industrial 
gcods. 

One  thing  I  want  to  call  to  your  atten- 
tion is  that  the  new  F^md  will  be  able  to 
loan  money  where  the  Woild  Bank  is  re- 
stricted by  law  and  cannot  do  it.  I  will 
quote  from  the  Washington  Post  of  Feb- 
ruary 1  to  give  you  an  authentic  position 
and  not  one  prejudiced  by  political 
pwtisanship: 

World  Bank  officials  said  yesterday  a  de- 
lll-erately  "broad  latitude"  will  be  used  In 
granting  loaris  to  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions. Some  may  be  free  of  Interest,  some 
long-term,  some  repayable  wholly  in  "soft" 
ctrrency. 

Individual  nations  will  not  t)e  required  to 
stand  as  guarantors  for  loans  made  to  bor- 
rowers witlUn  their  borders,  such  as  Is  true 
now  for  World  Bank  loans,  and  IDA.  un- 
like the  World  Bank,  will  be  able  to  loan 
money  for  such  projects  as  community  water 
supplies,  sanitation,  and  housing  develop- 
ments. 

One  Item  In  the  IDA  charter  is  of  particu- 
lar Interest  to  the  United  States.  It  permlU 
a  member  nation  to  contribute  "soft  '  cur- 
rency In  addition  to  its  own  "hard  currency 
qaotA.  This  means  that  the  United  States 
will  be  able  to  put  to  use  the  huge  accumu- 
lations of  Public  Law  480  funds,  which  may 
total  $5  billion  this  year  These  funds  are 
the  rei>ftvments  In  "soft'  currency  which 
underdeveloped  countries  have  made  for 
U.8.  surplus  crop  shipments. 

Now  to  keep  the  record  straight,  the 
"surplu-s  farm  products"  they  are  talk- 
ing about  were  paid  for  by  American 
t.ixpiiyers:  and  if  m  the  end  wc  uet  no 
J. ay  menus  for  ti^em.  then  uhy  did  we 
!:Oi  just  ^;lve  them  away  m  tlic  first 
place,  and  stop  all  the  added  co.st.s.  and 
^o  forth,  that  we  are  still  paying. 

You  will  also  note  that  this  adminis- 
tration and  business  organizations  such 


ar;  the  natloiial  chamber  of  commeice 
claim  that  It  is  inflationary  to  spend 
money  for  public  facilities  in  urban  re- 
development, housing,  and  for  other  area 
needs,  but  it  is  OK  for  others  to  spend 
our  money  to  do  the  same  thinp 

This  is  only  part  of  the  picture  For 
instance,  the  arguments  against  .social 
."security  benefits  for  medical  and  hospi- 
tal care  iT^^re  in  America  are  advanced 
by  the  same  promoters  of  giving  our 
American  aid  to  countries  that  have 
complete  socialized  medicine  as  part  of 
their  .system  of  government. 

We  furlher  find  the  President  oppos- 
ing aid  to  education  for  stud*^nt  hoasing 
under  a  loan  program  while  promoting 
student  housing  and  aid  to  education  in 
other  countries. 

Recently  Campbell  Soups  announced 
the  plans  for  a  laii-e  canning  plant  in 
Mexico — Business  Week-becau.se  farm 
produce  is  cheaper,  construction  and 
labor  costs  are  the  lowe;>t  and  they  can 
still  sell  through  their  c.'-tablished  Amer- 
ican outlets." 

We  are  paying  for  .surplus  farm  prod- 
ucts, the  American  farmers'  income  is 
lower  than  it  has  been  for  yeai-s.  we 
have  surplus  labor  surplus  farms,  but 
that  does  not  seem  to  matter  to  the  kind 
of  profit-seeking  internationalism  we  are 
now  practicing  in  this  country. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  only  a  .scratch 
on  the  surface  of  this  economic  as  well 
as  military  problem.  I  am  personally 
convinced  that  just  as  we  a'o  admitted 
to  be  second  to  Russia  on  mi.s,^iles.  if  we 
do  not  stop  our  duckmu  at  every 
swing,"  we  will  be  knocked  out  of  the 
economic  war  not  because  we  were  hit, 
but  because  we  wore  ourselves  out. 
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}  X  TENSION  OF   REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or     LAMf'iRNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPH  1>-ENTATIVES 
Tuesday .  Jen ua'-y  1'6,  I960 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  Mr  .?peaki  r  ye.<;- 
terday  the  Civil  Dtfenso  Committee  of 
the  Governors  Conference  met  with  the 
President  at  the  White  Hou.sc  to  discu.ss 
some  of  the  civil  defense  ])ioblems  now 
facing  our  country,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  this  conference  was  ar- 
ranged at  the  request  of  Gov  NeLson 
Rockefeller,  who  has  sponsored  a  civil 
defense  piogram  in  the  Slate  of  New 
York  that  would  require  individual  home 
and  apartment  hou.'-e  owners  to  pay  for 
the  con-struciion   of   fallout    shieldiiiP, 

Governor  Rockefeller  and  I  have  ex- 
changed views  on  this  matt.er.  and  in  a 
previous  address  to  the  Hou-e  I  com- 
mented on  this  proposal  at  some  length, 
pointing  out  the  .serious  shortcomings 
which  I  believe  to  be  Inherent  in  this 
approach  to  the  large  and  complex  prob- 
lem of  building  a  reali.>-iic  civil  defen.se 
program  in  this  countiT 

Last  October  I  had  the  privilege  of 
me:ting  wilh  the  Civil  Defense  Commit- 


tee of  the  Governors  Conference  m  Ciii- 
cago.  at  which  time  1  presented  my  own 
views  concerning  the  cnil  defense  needs 
of  the  Nation. 

At  this  time  T  should  hke  to  present 
to  the  House  a  statement  of  piinciples 
on  civil  defense  which.  1  submitted  tc  ilie 
President  on  January  12.  1960.  which  sets 
lorth  the  main  ob.iectives  to  be  soupht 
in  a  national  r;\;l  def^^nse  effort  and 
points  up  ihv  important  relationship  be- 
tween civil  dcfen.^e  pi  eparednes'^  and  ne- 
.i:otiations  for  a  successful  general  dis- 
armament atireemtnt. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  statemen*,  I 
am  attachin::  copies  of  my  correspond- 
ence with  Govrrnor  Rockefeller  and  my 
letter  of  January  12.  1960,  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 
Statement  of  Principles  on   Civil  Defense 

Submitted  to  the  Pkesiuent  of  the  United 

States  by   Congressman   Chet  Holifiei.d 

The  prime  objecuve  of  our  declared  mili- 
tary policy  Is  to  deter  Soviet  aggression, 
either  against  the  United  States  or  against 
our  allies,  by  ix)sing  the  threat  of  mas.slve 
nuclear  retaliation  against  the  Soviet  home- 
land. It  is  said  that  such  a  threat  offers  the 
best  hope  of  preventing  either  direct  aggres- 
sion against  the  United  States  or  extremely 
provocative  actions  that  might  also  lead  to 
war. 

Two  key  assumptions  underlying  this  nu- 
clear deterrence  policy  are  d)  that  the 
rniT«l  States  would  be  able  to  survive  a 
surprise  attack  and  strike  back  with  forces 
sufficient  to  cripple  the  Soviet  Union;  and 
(2i  that  the  United  States  would  be  willing 
to  accept  the  consequences  of  attacking  the 
Soviet  Union  In  respon.se  to  a  Soviet  attack 
against  one  or  more  of  our  allies, 

Basic  to  either  of  these  assumptions  Is  the 
ability  to  survive  a  nuclear  attack  launched 
by  tlie  Soviet  Union:  in  the  first  instance  a 
surprise  attack,  in  the  second  a  retaliatory 
blow,  or  counter-attack.  If  It  becomes  ap- 
parent to  the  Soviet  leaders  that  the  United 
States  could  not  survive  such  an  atUvck, 
there  is  great  danger  that  our  threat  of 
massive  nuclear  retaliation  might  be  dis- 
counted or  otherwise  misunderstood  and 
thereby  fall  to  deter  aggressive  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  other  words,  if  the  Soviet  Union  calcu- 
lated either  that  a  surprise  attack  would 
render  the  United  States  incapable  of  effec- 
tively retaliating  or  that  the  United  States 
would  not  be  willing  to  accept  the  probable 
destructiveness  of  a  Soviet  counter-blow,  and 
thus  would  not  massively  retaliate  in  the 
event  of  provocative  Soviet  action.  It  follows 
that  the  nuclear  deterrence  policy  would  not 
nere.ssarlly  deter   aggressive    Soviet   actions. 

Tlius  it  can  be  seen  that  preparations 
cifsigned  to  enable  the  United  States  to 
withstand  and  survive  the  effects  of  a  possi- 
ble nuclear  attack  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
our  nuclear  deterrence  policy.  Such  prep- 
arations not  only  improve  our  defensive  pos- 
ture, but  they  also  tend  to  reinforce  .md 
make  more  meaningful  our  offensive  pLwer 
in  that  the  use  of  stich  power  becomes  feasi- 
ble—or at  least  is  not  Incredible— under 
certain   defined   circumstances. 

Nonmllitary  defense,  or  civil  defeiL-^e  prep- 
nratiouH  also  serve  to  reduce  the  risks  in- 
herent in  any  possible  disarmament  program 
and  thus  may  represent  the  key  to  succp.=.<;ful 
negotiation  of  a  workable  general  disarma- 
ment apreement.  To  the  extent  that  civil 
defense  ci.i:  reciucf  -.he  effrrts  of  a  j-)o,v'-ibie 
enemy  attack,  it  vould  tend  to  reduce  the 
advantage  any  opposing  nation  might  hope 
to  achieve  thro\igh  secret,  undetected  offen- 
sive mllliary  lorccs     At  the  same  time    eaca 
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nation  cou!d  develop  a  substantial  d?£;rp» 
of  protection  without  creating  a  t^eat  lo  the 
security  of  any  other   nation. 

I:    thus    would    seem    practical    to    gear    % 

phased  disarmament  prrigrLtm  to  a  civil  de- 
fense program  designed  to  offset  each  ?,"."• 
cesslve  reduc'ion  of  armaments  with  .iddei 
inrremer.ts  of  civil  defense  preparedness. 

International  Inspection  of  armament* 
could  follow  the  same  pat'ern.  begin!i;n< 
with  limited  coverage  'f  cmccil  areas  ;•.!.  I 
gradually  extending  to  the  typ-^  jf  c  j-.t^r.i^;-'. 
considered  essential  to  perniai.e:;:  arn.s  -  :.- 
trol  and  inspectiu:;. 

Viewed  fmm  this  =!*ar.dp  ■;;.*,  the  fo;;..,x- 
i-'.g  principles  c<  ncerr.;:.?  ^ivll  defense  In 
the  United  States  cr.n  b^  set  forth: 

1.  Lar^e-scale  ci'.:l  defense  prep  •. rod ness 
Is  essential  to  national  secxin'',  a:i:i  to  any 
?iifc  progress  in  mUitarv  disarni.ur.e:.:.  Such 
prep-iredness  W'''..:d  p--  .  .ilr-  i  fi--^,-.'p  of  per- 
sonal pruteCii^n  -A.^.r.  w  ■ii  ser-.e  to  "in- 
sure" our  peoples'  h-.-^s  aeonst  the  risk  of 
cheating   by   an   enen-.v   p   w^r   during   a   pe- 

V.:'d 


hereafter. 

'.  r:::'.  i'^t"'"' ,'e  prograni 
:  1  :.  1 '.  ■.■■  sr  lie,  all  the 
i  '.-.s  r->'|'.  red  to  minimize 
'  i::-  :re  the  post-attaclt 
•  lurf^es    necessary    for    na- 


r.:?d    of    d!;-,r;rm.\mp 

2  A     meaningf 
must  encom.pass 
pre.ittack  prep-^n 
i  .ss    of    l;:e    :-.nd 
p  .'ail:-; hi!  It  v    '  ■(    Tf 
t:nna'.  reco-  ^rv 

3  R»spons:b!::-v  '  r  developing  3uch  * 
tjrogram  re.sr.s  with  the  Federal  Government 
ns  a  p-irt  of  ;-s  c-institutional  duty  of  pro- 
vi'hr.g  :  ;.-  the  national  defense. 

4  The  StT:es  and  localities  should  be 
called  upn:;  to  pro\  sde  ma.ximum  assistance 
to  Federal  auth  .rr.:e.s  :;:  developing  a  work- 
able n.^':lon?.;  rr.,ister  plan  and  In  the  use  of 
S'ate  arid  local  resources.  Including  govern- 
ment.!', institutions  and  personnel,  for  civil 
defense  emergfn-y  and  postattack  recovery 
operations 

5  Tl;e  roles  and  missions  of  the  Nation's 
Armed  Forces  should  be  recast  to  encompasK 
a  predetermined  role  in  the  civil  defense 
field.  Si'-h  a  role  should  be  planned  for 
clearly  d-^.l.nea  relationships  and  Integrated 
action  wi'h  regional  and  local  civil  dp'-:.  . 
and  disa.s'er  p.'-ograms. 

6  The  hrst  task  of  national  civil  defenst- 
Ls  to  provide  protection  for  the  American  peo- 
ple from  the  devastating  immediate  hazardji 
of  nuclear  war.  Shelter  protection  from 
f  ill^u'  err.ers;pncy  stocks  of  basic  subsistence 
-supplies  .ii.d  radiological  monitoring  equip- 
ment are  essential  for  the  entire  population. 
Blast  pr  iter';  ;-.  i:;d  protected  communlca- 
t.  'US  .^nd  ro:,t,r-,i  :-icilltles  should  be  de- 
veloped in  Itf-y  ■..-'='^!  ■  ,  Insure  the  con^i'.u.'-v 
of  essentia'.  ■^'  vori.n.ental  operations  :tru: 
to  m:r.;n.:ze  :'~.»  n:irr.bpr  of  p>ossib'.»  bl.ws' 
c.tsualties. 

7  The  sec'inci  ni  ist  :rr.-^  r":.!:.'  •  i  =  '<  of  rlvi 
d'^feruse  is  to  provide  .i  basl-  franieworlc  for 
tr.e  p.3stattack  recovery  .f  the  Nation.  Thl.= 
t  vik  should  be  perf..rmed  concurrently  with 
the  protective  functio;;  and  should  Inclui' 
measures  to  insure  the  ivailablllty  •  f  ma'pria; 
resources  in  the  imimediate  postafaf^;^  period 
f  r  the  long-term  recovery  effort.  Standby 
legislation  should  be  ena~'ed  to  provide  for 
the  necessary  econom.ic  and  industrial  con- 
trol authority  and  admmis'ra'ivp  vT'ir'ur" 
and  a  Federal  stockpile  -^f  ba.mc  surv:-.  v  ar.:< 
recovery  resources  shT..l:l  b**  r-^a'ed  and 
p<«itioned  in  properly  disp'-r-nri  -  nr  >tected 
storage. 

8  An  effective  civil  d^-f**:,.!/"  a.s  outlined 
above  wotild  m.ake  tlie  rlsk.s  inr.prent  In  dis- 
armament more  acceptable  Civil  defense 
preparedness  should  be  built  up  In  pha.se?. 
geared  to  each  step  in  the  reduciion  of  our 
military  f  jrces 

9.  In  the  event  agreemen*  '<::  a.-rrw  reduc- 
tion and  control  is  achieved  a  i.rjrtion  r.f 
the  funds  ordinarily  earmarked  for  mllitaj-y 
pxirposes  jhould  be  applied  to  civii  defeiLS* 
needs. 


HotrsF  or  RrPRE.SF:NT\TTvF-> 

Washington,  D  C  .  July  27 .  1 
Hjn.  NrusoN  Rot  ksiteller, 

G-'jiernor  of  t'le  State  of  S't'ii  Vi^'v'. 


3. 


Dear.    St: 

nil '"tin  it  a  ^■ 
v.  .\s    appre'U 
f    rmed    a    v 
the    cr.i;    de 


Y 


■ed 


'nal  note  trans- 
>,o  r«';)or'  on  civil  df^fense 
I  bflie\e  you  ha\e  per- 
il:- sf^r'.!'  e  in  s;)i  :..-  ':•  ^j 
■  :  1-.  m  N--.V  Y  - i.  r  •  oj 
.o.d  m  making  public  Its  fiuduigs  and  reconi- 
I  .e:.;iations.  As  you  know,  I  have  felt  very 
k-enly  for  a  long  time  that  the  people  must 
bj  fully  Informed  about  the  facts  of  nuclear 
radiation  and  the  Implications  of  nuclear  war 
for  the  survival  of  our  country  and  Indeed  of 
all  mankind. 

In  my  congre.sslonal  work  as  chairman  of 
the  Military  Operations  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, and  as  chairman  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Radiation  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  I  have  tried  to 
make  public,  through  Investigations  and 
hearings,  as  many  of  these  facts  as  possible. 
Our  basic  studies  and  Investigations  In  civil 
defense.  I  truly  believe,  have  set  the  ground- 
work for  a  national  reappraisal  of  the  tasks 
that  He  ahead  In  protecting  the  people  and 
affording  a  means  for  national  su  vlval  in 
the  event  of  nuclear  war.  The  1956  report 
of  the  MiUUry  Operations  Subcommltee  ex- 
posed the  fallacy  of  evacuation  as  a  national 
civil  defense  mea.sure  and  recommended  a 
national  shelter  building  program,  the  need 
for  which  has  been  recognized  by  many  dis- 
tinguished study  groups.  Including  the 
Rockefeller  special  studies  project  In  1958. 

A  basic  tenet  of  our  1956  and  succeeding 
reports  is  the  obligation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  for  civil  defense  as  a 
part  of  Its  broad  constitutional  responsibility 
to  provide  for  the  common  defense.  I  do 
not  think  this  premise  can  be  challenged  In 
the  face  of  the  terrible  ani  a  i  .-.pread  dam- 
age that  would  result  fr.m  a  nuclear  at- 
tack, and  that  is  why  I  am  concerned  at>out 
the  possible  meanlm;  arid  effect  of  your  State 
CivU  defense  repor- 

As£tHning  the  New  York  SUte  Legislature 
were  to  give  effect  to  the  recommendations 
In  your  report.  I  see  little  hope  that  other 
States  would  follow  suit.  Consequently, 
there  would  be  no  uniform  national  legisla- 
tion In  this  vital  area.  In  an  address  to  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  on  July  15, 
1959.  I  took  the  liberty  of  suggesting  there 
Is  little  chance  of  legislative  action  in  your 

M  .re  .rnportant  i.-;  tne  rj;..^-:,;.  -a  hether  it 

1-  :  iir  to  compel  private  citizens  to  take  ac- 

•.    :.    fjr  their  own  defense   against  nuclear 

■•  .rk  w  r.on  the  Federal  Oovernment  has  not 

<•    •■n    be^'un   to   'irkno-j.-!A<i(!.p   ;»<,   j.^j.pQ„-;f^..^_ 


•  IPS  In   'i 
1 -gal   -r  r, 
;t  igrarn 
lad...du  i. 
len:   ..^  v 
the    t-.T.- 
nat.    r.T.-:'! 


[">? 


i-'"  •      I   u      •.■•'   fl.-AUss  h»':-'   'he 

-s'i'uo  ):..  .   'jue.- ti.nis  pos*  a    bv   a 

'  '•  oi  u        ■.    -.f.elter   prite*"'.    :.   '    r 

.■;.u   ,;  roperty  owi.prs      Th--   ;  •    b- 

■  r-,'--    the  task.s    '  xi  c    m;  ..   ..::d. 

short  for  us  to  expect  that  a 

shelter    system    ultimately    can 

.-•v^d  by  State  and  Individual  action  In 


the   mfl:inT 
Of    c  \i'~j 


ropr^spd 
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f'o-.  er:.    r       :'     .i     irreat 

ng    a   course  of   action 

your    resjxjnslblUtles. 

on-'  i  d.:     i  .  irrt-i    i:  .1  indeed  you 

c  .;mr:.tui^-jtl     l^r     asserting     re- 

where   others    have    been    lag- 


Wi*n  '.ha' 
lire      t^.     i:' 
sponsib.i.: 
gard. 

The  value  of  your  report,  as  I  see  It.  lies  In 
d-aw:..e  uaMonil  T-^ntion  or.'f  -n  -e  to  the 
'l.-il  de:<'r:-p  vr'-^>]prv.  and  you  >  i  ■.  .■  been  an 
eloquent  spoke-nnin  -ri  :h:s  .s  .-.jfrt  w  xh 
h.is  ll'-le  :..  :  u.  -.r  or  p'  ::t:'Ml  a;  up-i.  hut 
which  is  cruc;  U  to  the  N'a-ioO'^  wi-i'ire  I 
hope  the  rfi-.rt  will  strve  the  funkier  vttiu- 
.1    .e  ;;ur-j  ,.-•■     f  alertine  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment to  its  responsibilities  and  will  not  be 
used  as  a  pretext  by  those  who  would  re- 
lieve themselves  of  burdensome  and  costly 
tasks  by  attempting  to  transfer  responsibili- 
ties to  the  States  or  to  Individual  cltlaens. 
I  voice  these  thoughts  frankly  because  of 
my  deep  concern.  They  are  not  Intended  In 
any  way  to  disparage  your  great  public 
service  for  civil  defense. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CHET    HOLinEI-D. 

St.mti  or  New  Touc. 
Albantj.  NY.  August   25.  1959. 
The  Honornble  Chet  HoLinixo. 
Congress  of  the  Unit'^d  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chet:  Please  forgive  the  delay  In 
replying  to  your  thoughtful  letter  about  the 
report  of  the  ."peclal  task  force  on  radioactive 
fallout.  I  appreciate  very  much  having  your 
observations  which  I  know  will  l>e  of  con- 
siderable Interest  to  the  committee  pres- 
ently working  on  the  project. 

I  do.  Indeed,  feel  this  course  of  action  U 
within  the  sphere  of  my  responsibility  for 
the  protection  of  the  lives  and  health  of  the 
people  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  thia 
realization  that  has  prompted  my  Interest, 
my  concern,  and  my  action. 

It  Is  encouraging  to  have  your  comments. 
Your  extensive  familiarity  with  so  vital  a 
topic  and  your  total  awareness  to  the  danger 
make  your  comments  all  the  more  meaning- 
ful to  me. 

For  your  Information,  enclosed  U  a  copy 
of  the  resolution  on  fallout,  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Oovemors  at  the  recent  con- 
ference in  Puerto  Rico. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

NCLSOI*. 

House  or  REPirsrNTATnrEa, 
Washington.  DC  ,  January  12.  I960. 
The   President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  DC. 

Deaa  Ma.  President:  In  view  of  the  White 
House-sponsored  Conference  on  Civil  De- 
fense, which  I  understand  waa  arranged  at 
the  request  of  Governor  Rockefeller,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  enclosing  an  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence between  Governor  Rockefeller 
and  myself  on  his  civil  defense  proposals  for 
the  State  of  New  York  My  letter  to  Gover- 
nor Rockefeller  of  July  27.  1969,  you  will 
note.  Is  critical  of  hla  proposala  while  com- 
mending him  for  his  attention  to  this  vital- 
ly Important  subject. 

On  the  basis  of  extended  studies  of  civil 
defense  and  the  effects  of  nuclear  radiation, 
conducted  by  the  Military  Operations  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy,  on  both  of  which  I 
serve,  I  am  convinced  that  civil  defense  de- 
mands an  acceptance  of  res|>onslblllty  and 
an  allocation  of  resources  by  the  Federal 
Oovernment  In  far  greater  measure  than  has 
heretofore  been  evidenced. 

As  you  prepare  frjr  the  so-called  summit 
meetings.  In  which  disarmament  vndoubted- 
ly  win  be  a  crucial  topic  of  discus  (on,  I  hope 
you  will  consider  this  point:  Th  it  progress 
In  disarmament  does  not  obviate  t^e  need 
for  civil  defense.  In  fact,  the  need  for  civil 
defense  grows  greater  because  It  Is  the  only 
ultimate  Insurance  against  enemy  chesting. 

The   enclosed   statement   of   principles  on 
civil  defense  outlines  thb^  and  other  points 
which  may  be  of  help  to  the  conferees  meet- 
ing with  you  on  January  36. 
Sincerely  yovirs, 

Canr  H  ■•  .  ^  im  :> 
Chairman.  Military  Operation.s  Sub- 
committee. 
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SENATE 

Wednesday,  January  27, 1960 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DJD..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  God,  before  ever  our 
yeai-ning  needs  have  broken  into  speech 
we  know  that  Thou  hearest  even  the 
secret  sigh  of  our  fainting,  yet  aspiring 
heart. 

P^u^ing  with  undaunted  faith  the  du- 
ties and  tasks  which  press  on  all  sides, 
send  us  forth,  we  pray,  with  a  gentler 
ton(>,  a  sweeter  charity  of  words,  and 
a  more  healing  touch  for  all  the  smart 
of  this  woimded  world. 

Give  truth  to  our  words,  sincerity  to 
our  hearts,  and  courage  to  our  deeds 
In  these  times  which  are  testing  as  by 
fire  the  treasure  of  freedom  entnisted 
to  us. 

&D  may  we  in  our  short  span  of  serv- 
ice make  patriotism  beautiful  by  our 
fidelity  to  the  highest.     Amen. 


THE  JOUiiNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tu(«day.  January  26,  ld60,  was  dls- 
t>eD8ed  with. 


MESSAGES   FROM    THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Secate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


COMMITTEi:  MbJbTl  1NG8  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Bibli,  and  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  was  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Douglas,  and  by 
tmanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  ses.«^ion  of  the  Senate 
today. 

LD,fTTATION    OF    Di^iiAIL     IK;|;:N(J 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rn!p  t^r-r-  uill  be  the 
usiialmominjrhoT!'^  u:  d  !  a-k   :nanimous 

eonaent   ti.a'   ^'^'im';''    ,  :   'Connection 

thfrf 'w". t ^:  h'   ,;m,tf^d  U'  '■!  n\'.:':\i''p'\. 

'.'lu-  PRESIDFVr  pv'  icmp.ire.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 

EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES   REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  rK)minations,  and  withdrawing 
the  nomination  of  Arnold  W.  Langner, 
Sr.,  to  be  postmaster  at  Sheboygan  Falls, 
Wis.,  which  nominating  messages  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  PRESIDEa^  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Caleiviar 
will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  D^;>artment  of 
State. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
those  nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


Il^TER-AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
BANK 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Robert  Cutler  to  be  an  Elxecutive  Di- 
rector of  the  Inter -American  Develop- 
ment Bank. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  con- 
firmed. 


INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Dennis  A.  FitzGerald  to  be  Deputy 
Director  for  Operations  of  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration  In  the 
Department  of  State. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  con- 
firmed. 


ROUTINE    DIPl  '  M  \  n        AND    FOR- 
EIGN  SERvr  F    N'  -Mr:,"/:'!'  'N? 

Il.e  Chief  CleiK  ;  rricefM^pri  U  read 
sundry  nomination5  for  roui:ne  d;i.u- 
matic  and  Foreign  Service. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDEa^  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and.  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  the  President  be  im- 
mediately notified  of  all  nominations 
confirmed  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION     ' 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  resimie 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther proceedings  under  the  quorum 
call  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 

The   PRESIDENT   pro   tempore   laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Audit    Rxpobt    on    Uppeb    CoLoaxDo    Rivsa 

Basu*     Wates     RESoxmcxs     Dxtklopicknt 

Pbogkajc 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States.  tntnEmlttlng,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  an  audit  rejxjrt  on  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  water  resources  de- 
velopment program,  Btireau  of  Reclamation, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  fiscal  years 
1957-59  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

8TATT7S    or    PXEMANXKT    RESISENCX    FOB    CEB- 

TAnr  AiSKKS 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  Dep>art- 
ment  of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  copies  of  orders  granting  the  appUcs- 
tlons  for  permanent  residence  filed  by  cer- 
tain aliens,  together  with  a  statement  of 
the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of  law 
as  to  each  alien,  and  the  reasons  for  grant- 
ing such  applications  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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B.  ard  Including  a  report  of  the  National 
Railroaci  Adjustment  Board,  for  the  fiscal 
year  er.ded  June  30.  1959  (vrlth  an  accom- 
panying repoi;,;  tc  the  Coiainlttee  on  La- 
bor ind  Public  Welfare. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc  .  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

Two  ri»solTnions  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Gviam;  to  the  Conunittee  or. 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Resolction   127 

"Resolution  relaiive  to  conveying  the  sincere 
appreciation  of  'he  peopjie  of  Guam  to  thf' 
Honorable  John  A  CARRott.  Senator  frorr; 
Colorado,  Member  of  the  Senate  Interior 
and  In.~ular  .Affairs  Commi'tee  and  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Conimi'tee,  for  Intro- 
ducing legislation  ad-antageous  to  the 
territory  of  Guam  and  for  undertaking 
other  matters  beneficial  to  the  people  of 
Guana 

"Whereas  the  Hon"T:\ble  John  A.  Carroll. 
Senator  from  Coloradf'.  member  of  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  and 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  has  on 
June  2.  1959.  in  conjunction  with  the  Hon- 
orable Alan  Bible.  Senator  from  Nevada.  In- 
troduced a  bill  (S  2093)  In  the  TJ3.  Senate 
to  provide  detention  and  other  benefits  to 
certain  Giiamanians  killed  or  captured  by 
the  Japanese  at  Wake  Island,  pursuant  to 
the  War  Cairns  Act  of  1948:  and 

'Whereas  in  spite  of  the  many  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  Senator  Carroll,  he  ha^ 
always  been  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
the  people  of  Guam,  as  exampled  by  his 
reception  of  the  Honirable  A  B  Wan  Pat. 
speajcer  jf  the  Fi'th  Guam  Legislature,  and 
by  his  taXmg  time  to  discuss  the  problems  of 
Guam  7.-\'h  the  said  speaker;  and 

■'Whereas  the  Senator  has  consistently 
maniferted  his  interest  and  understanding  of 
the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  territory  of 
Guam,  and  the  people  of  the  territory  of 
Guam  rec'j^nize  ajid  appreciate  his  most 
helpful    assistance       Now.    therefore,   be   it 

"Reiohod.  That  the  Fifth  Guam  Legisla- 
ture does  hereby,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Guam,  extend  and  express  its  sincere  thanks 
to  the  Honorable  John  a  Carroll.  Senator 
from  Colorado,  member  f  the  Senate  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affa.rs  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  for  sponsoring 
bill  3  2093  In  the  U  S  Senate  and  for  his 
understandine  and  sympathetic  approach  to 
the  other  matters  relating  to  the  territory  of 
Guam;  and  be  i:  further 

■'.Re'o.'red,  That  the  speaker  certify  to  and 
the  legislative  secrecy  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  Huii.jrable  John  A. 
Carroll,  Senator  tToax  Colorado,  member  of 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Inaular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee: 
to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  VS.  Senate, 
axid  to  the  Goveru-jr  of  Guam. 

"A    B    Won  Pat, 

Speaker. 
"V    B    Bamba 
I  "L^-gislatire  Secretary." 


"Resolution   1,55 
"Resolution     relative    to     commending    the 
Honorable  Marcellus   Graeme  Boss,  Secre- 
tary of  Guam,  for  the  statesmanlike  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  fulfilled  his  respon- 
sibilities and  duties  as  such  secretary  and 
as  Acting  Governor  of  Guam 
"Whereas  since  assuming  the  office  of  Sec- 
retary of  Guam,  on  or  a'D<jut  the  2 1st  day  of 
November     1957.     the    Honorable    Marcellus 
Graeme    Boss    has    shown,    exemplified,    and 
demonstrated  an  excellent  grttsp  of  the  ills 


and  problems  of  the  people  of  the  territory 
of  Guam;  and 

"Whereas  the  said  secretary  of  Guam  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  the  Governor  of  Guam, 
demonstrated,  Illustrated,  and  manifested  his 
excellent  ab.llty,  leadership,  and  statesman- 
ship in  steering  the  helm  of  the  government 
jf  Ciu.im  and  has  proven  his  excellent  quali- 
ties as  au  administrator  and  leader  of  men; 
and 

"Whereas  the  said  secretary  of  Guam,  fur- 
ther, as  evidenced  by  the  attitude  and  feel- 
ings of  the  community,  including  the  civic 
leaders,  the  business  community,  the  every- 
day worklngman.  the  legislature,  the  courts, 
and  the  various  Federal  agencies  and  Instru- 
mentalities within  the  territory  of  Guam,  to- 
ward him.  has  conspicuously  portrayed  his 
ability  to  gain  and  acquire  the  undying  re- 
•  spect  and  admiration  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity, for  his  sincerity,  and  competence  In 
fulfilling  and  discharging  the  various  com- 
plicated matters  referred  to  him;   and 

"Whereas  such  talent  and  competence 
should  and  must  be  recognized  and  com- 
mended by  the  entire  community  of  the 
territory  of  Guam:    Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Fifth  Guam  Legisla- 
ture duly  convened,  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Guam,  does  hereby  commend,  applaud, 
and  approbate  the  Honorable  Marcellus 
Graeme  Boss,  secretary  of  Guam,  government 
of  Guam,  for  his  sincere  efforts  In  resolving 
and  understanding  the  desires  and  wishes  of 
the  people  of  the  territory  of  Guam,  and 
for  his  true  statesmanship  In  fulfilling  and 
discharging  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
his  office;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  speaker  certify  to  and 
the  legislative  secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  Honorable  Marcellus 
Graeme  Boss,  secretary  of  Guam,  govern- 
ment of  Guam,  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  the  Governor  of  Guam  " 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the 
City  and  County  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  pro- 
testing against  the  plan  of  Russia  to  estab- 
lish and  use  an  Impact  area  In  the  central 
Pacific  Ocean  for  the  testing  of  rockets  and 
missiles;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, 

A  resolution  adopted  by  Local  338,  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks,  at 
Spokane.  Wash  .  relating  to  the  abundance 
of  administrative  work  programs  being  In- 
troduced into  post  offices;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


BIIXS   INTRODUCED 

Bil's  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    PROXMIRE    (for   himself.   Mr, 
Kennedy     Mr     Humphret.    Mr     Mc- 
Carthy, Mr    Symington,  Mr.  Yotjno 
of    North    Dakota.    Mr     Morse,    Mr. 
Mundt,    Mr.    Aiken.    Mr,    Carlson, 
Mr.    Magnitson.    Mr.    Jackson,    Mr. 
Protttt,   and   Mr    Wiley)  : 
S  2917.  A  bill  to  establish  a  price  support 
level  for  milk   and   butterfat;    to  the   Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and   Forestry. 

(See   the   remarks  of   Mr.   Proxmire  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which   appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  COTTON: 
S.  2918    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Boris  Priest- 
ley; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  LONG  of  Hawaii  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Fong  i  : 
S  2919.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  shall 
study  and  lnve';tl?ato  the  desirability  and 
feasibility  of  establishing  and  maintaining 
a  national  tropical  botanic  garden,  to  the 
Commiitee  on  Public  Works. 


By  Mr  HART: 

8.  2920.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  eatabUsh- 
ment  of  experimental  food  stamp  allotment 
programs;  to  the  Coounlttee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Hart  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr  RANDOLPH : 

S  2921  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  BeMle  Row- 
ley; to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  CLARK   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Scott ) : 

8.  2023.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dlapoalUon 
of  the  Port  Mifflin  Naval  Ammunition  Depot, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  to  the  Committee  oa 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr    JACKSON: 

S  3923  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Kl  Bu 
(Theresa)  Moun;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  DWORSHAK: 

a  2924  A  bill  to  amend  the  provlsiona  of 
the  Sugar  Act  of  IMS,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance 

By  Mr   KLLENDER: 

8. 2925  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Prank 
Kramaro  and  Katlca  Marlnovlch  Kramaro; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

8  2926  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hallna  S. 
Adamska;  and 

S.  2927  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Crlstlna 
Franco;  to  the  C<^)mmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 2928.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  th« 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  provision  of  housing  emd 
related  facilities  for  migratory  farm  labor; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


PRICE  SUPPuRIb  FOR  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  refeience,  a 
bill  to  provide  a  very  moderate  increase 
in  the  price-support  level  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts. I  am  joined  in  sponsoring  this  bill 
by  Senators  Kennedy.  Humphrey,  Mc- 
Carthy, Symingtcn,  YotTNG  of  North 
Dakota.  Mundt,  Morsi,  Aixcn,  Carlson. 
Magnuson,  Jackson.  Prouty.  and  Wiley. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  may  lie  on  the  table 
until  Friday,  so  that  additional  co- 
8TX>nsors  may  add  their  names  if  they 
wish. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  table  until  Friday. 

The  bill  (S.  2917*  to  establish  a  price- 
support  level  for  milk  and  butterfat. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Proxmire  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators^ ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry'. 

Mr.  PROX\nRE.  Mr  President,  the 
enactment  of  this  bill  will  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment very  little.  It  will  greatly  in- 
crease the  seriously  depressed  income  of 
dair>'  farmers  throughout  the  Nation. 
It  will  do  so  in  a  sound  and  responsible 
way. 

The  bill  would  provide  an  incroa.'^e  in 
the  price-support  level  frern  S.'3  06  per 
hundredweight  for  manufacturing  milk 
to  $3.22.  and  from  56  6  cents  per  pound 
for  butterfat  to  59.6  cents.  These  price 
supports  would  still  not  exceed  the  mar- 
ket pnce. 


ThlB  bill  merits  the  thoughtful  con- 
side -ation  of  tlie  Senate  for  these 
reasons: 

First.  After  7  years  of  a  grinding 
sqm-eze  between  falling  prices  for  his 
milk  aiid  ri.sinK  costs,  the  dairy  farmer 
has  at  last  worki'd  off  the  surplus.  Not 
1  pound  of  butter  and  only  tiny  quan- 
tities of  cheese,  dried  milk,  or  any  other 
dairy  product  remain  in  storat^e  today  m 
the  warehouses  of  the  Commodily  Credit 
Conxjration. 

S««'und.  TTie  prices  received  by  farm- 
ers for  their  miik  have  dropped  almost 
25  percent  in  the  past  8  years  At 
the  same  time  the  dairy  farmer  has 
suffered  a  very  .sliarp  n.se  both  in  cost 
of  living  and  all  the  costs  of  operating 
his  farm. 

1  iird.  Tlie  sheer  fcnnomic  injustice 
of  the  dairy  farmers  p<..smon  is  shown 
in  tie  statistics  published  by  the  Depart- 
mer.t  of  Agriculture,  which  show  that  in 
Am'Tica's  riairviand,  Wiscon.'Jin.  the 
aveiage  farmer — allowing  a  4-percent 
return  on  his  invested  capital — earns 
le.ss  than  60  cents  per  hour  including 
the  value  of  food  produced  and  con- 
sumed on  the  farm  At  the  .same  time 
the  true  cost  to  the  average  consumer 
in  t'rms  of  the  amount  of  time  he  must 
wore  at  his  Job  to  earn  enough  to  buy  a 
qua  -t  of  milk  ha.s  continued  to  fall  In 
191'i  It  took  the  average  'worker  22  9 
minutes  to  earii  tlie  price  of  a  quart  of 
miU:.  By  1929  it  took  him  15  3  minutes 
In  1947  it  took  him  9'^  minutes.  By 
195!t  the  typical  worker,  earnm^  a 
cou  itrywide  average  wape,  could  buy 
a  q  lart  of  milk  with  the  proceeds  from 
6.8  ninutes  of  work. 

Fourth  This  bill  Is  a  modest  pro- 
posal. Tlie  economic  condition  of  the 
daily  industry  would  j'ustify  a  much 
higlier  support  level.  In  1953,  when  con- 
ditions facintj  dairy  farmers  were  sim- 
ilar the  Department  of  Agriculture,  un- 
der the  identical  law  in  effect  today, 
esteblished  a  supixjrt  pnce  which  was 
68  cent-s  per  hundredweight  higher  than 
the  present  level. 

F.fth  Under  the  propo.«;ed  legislation 
if  p  irchases  stay  at  about  the  same  level, 
the  co.st  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
porition  would  be  aii  additional  $15  mil- 
lior.  But  dain,  farmei-s  would  benefit 
by  :in  additional  $179  million  in  receipts. 


DEIvlONSTRATION  FOOD  STAMP  AL- 
LOTMENT PROGRAMS 

Mr  HART  Mr  President,  last  year. 
In  :onneciion  with  the  passa^'e  of  the 
ext4'nsion  of  Public  Law  480.  the  Senate 
adopted  a  food  stamp  demonstration 
program. 

This  measure,  which  would  have  di- 
rected the  Secretai-y  of  Agriculture  t-o 
esti  blish  up  to  six  demoiistration  pro- 
grans  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
Stat-es.  was  dropped  by  the  conference 
coHimittee  in  favor  of  a  broader  authori- 
zation pennitting  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  establish  a  food  stamp  pro- 
gran  at  his  discretion.  This  provision 
became  law,  and  the  Secretary  on  Sei>- 
tember  11,  1959.  at  his  press  conference, 
sale ,  "The  food  stamp  plan  is  a  depres- 
sioii  program.     There  is  no  need  for  it 


now.     There    Is    no    depression.      The 
economy  is  running  near  full  capacity  " 

The  bill  I  Introduce  today  is  the  same 
program  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee reported  last  year,  and  which 
passed  the  Senate.  It  would  direct  the 
Secretary  to  undertake  not  less  than 
three  nor  more  than  six  food  stamp 
demonstration  programs.  These  would 
be  in  rural  and  urban  areas  where  there 
is  substantial  labor  surplus  The  bill 
would  authorize  the  exixniditure  of  $20 
milhon  for  thLs  project  and  require  the 
Secretary  to  complete  the  demonstration 
profirams  and  report  back  to  Congress 
by  January-   1.  1963 

T>ie  desirabihty  of  finding  better 
methods  of  distributing  our  surplus 
commfxlities  and  abundant  food  supphe.<= 
to  those  in  need  was  demoiistrated  in 
the  hearings  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee last  year.  FVx)d  industry*  repre- 
sentatives and  city  oCBciais  of  Detroit 
recommended  and  offered  to  participate 
in  such  a  demonstration  program.  I  am 
confident  that  there  are  other  areas  of 
substantial  labor  surplus,  such  as  in 
eastern  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia, 
where  demoiistration  programs  could  be 
undertaken. 

We  need  t-o  know  how  best  to  admin- 
ister and  operate  a  food  stamp  program. 
The  usefulness  of  such  programs  has 
been  debated  for  many  years  Let  us  see 
if  It  Will  work  Ju.'^t  as  we  have  need  for 
agricultural  re.search  programs  designed 
t<i  make  our  land  more  productive,  and 
find  new  industrial  uses  for  agricultural 
products,  and  new  marketing  methods, 
we  also  have  pressing  need  for  finding 
new  ways  of  making  our  abundant  food 
supplie.s  available  m  selected  areas  of 
ecoiiomic  depre.ssion.  disaster  areas,  to 
the  needy  of  our  cities,  and  in  the  event 
of  nationwide  emergencies  It  would  be 
my  belief  that  the  usefulness  of  food 
stamp  program^  in  accomplishing  these 
objectives  could  well  be  established  by 
the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
lie  on  the  table  until  the  end  of  business 
on  Tue^^iay,  February  2.  for  those  who 
may  wush  to  Join  with  me.  and  I  al.^o 
a,sk  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
Hi  the  RtroRD 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  and  will  lie  on  the  desK. 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Michiuan. 

Tiie  bill  'S.  2920)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  expei-imental  food 
stamp  allotment  programs,  introduced 
by  Mr  Hart,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  aiid  Forestry,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  iii  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  tf  rnactPd  by  the  Senate  and  Ho-use  of 
Rcp-T.-^iritatii  es  of  the  UnUed  States  of 
Amerna  tri  Concrrss  as.'^rmbled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1959". 

ITTLE  I — DEMONSTRATION    rOOD    STAMP    ALLOT- 
MENT   PROGRAMS 

Definitions 

Sec   101     As  used  in  this  act — ■ 

(a)  The  t,erm  "food  commodity"  means 
any  food  prcxluct  raised  or  produced  In  the 
United  States  on  farms.  Including  agricul- 
tural, horticultural,  and  dairy  products,  live- 
stock, poultry,  and  honey. 


(b)  The  term  "State"  Includes  the  DlsUlct 
of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virg.n  Is- 
lands. 

(c)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Apiculture, 

(d)  The  term  "food  stamp"  means  a  cer- 
tificate, coupon,  or  other  similar  medliun  of 
exchange  issued  to  eligible  reclpienta. 

Demonstration   p-('>g'arn.'  authorized 

Sec.  102.  (ai  The  becreiary  is  authorized 
and  directed,  as  soon  as  practicable  aUer  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  u?  formulate 
and  administer  in  geographically  dispersed 
areas  of  the  United  States  demonstration 
f'DOd  stamp  allotment  programs  under  which 
food  conimcKllties  will  be  made  available  to 
persons  with  low  incomes,  unemployed  })er- 
sons,  and  such  ether  persons  as  the  .Secre- 
tary determines  tC'  be  in  need  of  thf  type 
oi  assistance  made  available  under  such  pro- 
grams. 

(b)  Demonstration  food  stamp  allotment 
proprams  authoriz,ed  by  subsection  (at  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  in  not  less 
thai:;  three  nor  more  than  six  different  area* 
of  the  United  States  and  shall,  to  the  extent 
practicable  be  administered  in  areas  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  areas 
of  stirplus  labor.  In  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide for  at  least  one  such  program  in  a  roral 
area  of  the  United  States. 

Types  of  demonstration  programs 
Sec  103  a  I  The  Secretary  shAll,  ■with  re- 
spect to  the  demonstration  Ivxxl  stamp  allot- 
ment program  to  be  administered  in  any 
area,  determine  the  type  of  program  it  Is  to 
be  the  requirements  of  tliglblUty  for  partici- 
pati;>n  therein,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
l£  to  be  administered. 

(bi  In  formulating  and  administering  any 
demor^stration  food  stamp  allotment  pro- 
gram pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  title 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  constiit  and 
cooperate  with  appropriate  State  and  local 
authorities  as  well  as  representatives  of  any 
private  industry  concerned  with  the  opera- 
tion of  such  program. 

I  c  1  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  th'iS 
title  to  utilize  such  stocks  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  i  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  In  surplus  supply  j  as  he  shall 
deem  fit. 

Eule.^  and  reffulations 
Sec   104    The    Secretary    Is    authorized    to 
promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  effectuate  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

Termination  of  programs — Report  to  Congress 
Sec.  105.  (ai  The  demonstration  food 
stamp  allotment  programs  authorized  by 
this  title  shall  terminate  prior  to  January 
1,  1963. 

(bi  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  t.he  termination  of  such  pn,^- 
grams.  submit  to  the  Congress  a  final  report 
on  the  operation  of  such  programs,  includ- 
ing such  recommendation  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate. The  Secretary  may  also  from 
time  to  time  make  such  earlier  reporu  to 
the  Congress  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

Appropriations 

Sec.  106  There  is  hereby  authoiized  to 
be  appropriated  f20  million  for  carrying  out 
the  demonstration  food  stamp  allotment  pro- 
grams. 

Maintenance  of  other  asristance 

Sec  107.  Receipt  by  any  person  of  benefits 
under  this  title  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
Income  or  resources  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  or  any  other  Federal 
legislation  p>ertalning  to  the  security  of  the 
aged,  blind,  disabled,  dependent  chUdren, 
unemployed,  or  other  Blnillar  groups.  Any 
State  or  local  subdivision  thereof  which  de- 
creases the  cash  or  other  assistance  extended 
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to  any  peraon  or  group  a«  a  consequence  of 
tbe  aa^tance  made  available  under  this 
title  shall  be  Ineligible  for  further  partlci- 
patkxi  under  this  title. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoaD.  afi  follows : 

By  Mr.  HTTMPHRET: 

Statement  prepared  by  him  relating  to  the 
Geneva   test  ban  negotiations. 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL'S  PROPOSAL 
TO  USE  "REFEREES"  IN  SO- 
CALLED  CIVIL  RIGHTS  VOTING 
CASES 

Mr.  6TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposal  of  the  Attorney  General  to  au- 
thorise use  of  "referees"  in  so-called  civil 
rights  voting  cases  requires  careful  study 
and  attention. 

In  his  accompanying  statement,  the 
Attorney  General  says  his  plan  will  avoid 
many  of  the  serious  and  practical  prob- 
lems connected  with  Federal  registrars. 

The  Federal  registrar  proposal  was  a 
transparent  attempt  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  to  perpetuate  itself  and  to 
change  the  nature  of  its  work  from  that 
of  an  advisory  group  to  an  investigative 
and  enforcement  unit.  It  sought  to  sup- 
plant the  FBI  in  civil  rights  cases,  to 
remove  voting  cases  from  the  courts,  and 
vest  Judicial  power  in  reluctant  post- 
masters w  other  Federal  officials  not  pre- 
pared either  by  training  or  conviction  to 
assume  new,  political  duties.  There 
was  no  provision  for  judicial  review. 

The  President  expressed  doubt  of  the 
constitutionality  of  this  proposal,  and 
the  Attorney  General  refers  to  the  "ex- 
tended and  severe  legal  challenge"  such 
a  law  would  encounter. 

Although  the  Attorney  General's  pro- 
posal adheres  to  the  formal  requirements 
of  judicial  proceedings,  I  believe  any 
legislation  on  this  subject  Is  unwise,  un- 
necessary, and  probably  unconstitu- 
tional 

Americans  everywhere  should  be 
alerted  to-the  danger  of  this  ru^e  to  es- 
tablish a  Federal  beachhead  in  every 
State  and  local  election  under  the  guise 
of  a  so-called  "civU  rights"  bill.  When 
State  and  local  governments,  organized 
political  party  organizations  are  shoved 
aside  by  Federal  force,  military,  execu- 
tive, or  judicial,  the  people  lose  all  chance 
of  real  control  of  their  government.  The 
corruption  and  anarchy  of  the  Recon- 
struction era  should  serve  as  grim  re- 
minders of  the  effect  of  this  Federal  con- 
trol. I  do  not  think  that  Congre.ss  would 
willingly  be  a  party  to  such  a  scheme. 


THE  MISUSE  OF  INTELLIGENCE 
INFORMATION 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak 
for  5  minutes  in  addition  to  the  time  per- 
mitted by  the  usual  order. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  L"! 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 


ator from  Missouri?     The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  people  are  being  enticed  dovn 
the  trail  of  insecurity  by  the  Issuance  A 
misinformation  about  our  deterrent 
power;  and  specifically  about  the  mLssile 
gap. 

The  intelligence  book.s  have  been  jutr- 
gled  so  the  budget  books  may  be  bal- 
anced. 

This  Is  a  serious  accusation,  which  I 
make  with  all   gravity. 

I  realize  fully  that  my  statements  on 
this  vital  matter  may  be  labeled  a.s  po- 
litically motivated  by  those  who  prefer 
to  conceal  the  facts;  and  by  others  who 
do  not  know  the  facts. 

I  choose  to  face  that  risk.  It  Is  an 
Insignificant  risk  indeed  compared  with 
the  unwarranted  risk  which  this  policy 
of  misinformation  has  brought  down 
upon  our  country. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  has  been 
a  matter  of  great  concern  to  me  for  years, 
and  that  I  have  made  every  effort  to  get 
the  facts  and  to  analyze  them  objec- 
tively. 

Occasionally,  after  the  administra- 
tion's inaccuracies  have  been  clearly  and 
publicly  labeled  as  such,  top  officials  have 
modified  their  previous  statements,  such 
as  occurred  in  the  case  of  Secretary  Mc- 
Elroy's  admLssion  la,bt  year  about  the 
3-to-l  missile  gap. 

Mostly,  however,  the  administration 
has  served  up  reassurances  and  com- 
placency; and  most  recently,  when  the 
existence  of  a  serious  missile  Kap  was 
being  generally  accepted,  the  adminis- 
tration proceeded  to  change  the  ground 
rules  for  evaluatin:^  the  facts. 

A  few  events  over  the  past  18  months 
are  pertinent. 

In  late  July  1958,  the  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  briefed  me 
on  the  intellii?ence  community's  esti- 
mate of  the  Soviet  missile  capability. 
This  analysis  showed  a  substantial,  and 
growing,  missile  gap.  Based  upon  all  the 
facts  available  to  me.  however.  I  con- 
sidered that  the  Director  had  under- 
rated the  Soviet  mi.ssile  development. 

Accordm^'ly.  on  AU;,'u.'=;t  6.  1958.  I  vis- 
ited with  him  again,  and  pointed  out 
in  some  detail  my  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  Soviet  lone-range  mLssile  de- 
velopment was  greater  than  he  had  esti- 
mated. 

A  few  days  later,  on  Augu.st  8,  1958, 
Mr.  Dulles  briefed  the  Senate.  At  that 
time  he  reported  figures  on  Soviet  mi.s- 
sile development  which  were  the  same 
as  those  I  had  questioned  on  the  two 
previous  occasions. 

On  Aurust  29,  19.58,  therefore,  I  re- 
quested an  appointment  with  the  Presi- 
dent, in  order  to  present  to  him  my  ap- 
prehension about  the  planned  mi.ssile 
gap.  At  that  time  I  undertook  to  explain 
why  I  believed  the  Soviet  figures  as  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Dulles  were  underesti- 
mated, and  left  with  the  President  a  long 
letter  giving  the  details. 

Later  the  White  House  wrote  suggest- 
ing that  I  present  this  analysis  to  Sec- 
retary McEiroy.  and  al.so  to  Mr.  Dulles. 

These  followup  conferences  were  held, 
but  the  estimates  as  presented  by  Mr. 
Dulles  were  not  changed;  in  fact,  a  few 


weeks  later.  December  1958,  just  prior  to 
the  admini.stration's  presentation  of  the 
fi.scal  year  1960  budget,  the  estimates  of 
Soviet  ICBM  r.'^pability  heretofore  af- 
firmed and  reaffirmed  by  Mr  Dulles  were 
further  adjusted  downward. 

Thi.s  downgrading  of  Soviet  capability 
at  that  time  concerned  me  for  several 
reasons:  first,  becau.se  it  appeared  prob- 
able that  our  deterrent  posture  was  be- 
ing weakened  by  the  misu.se  of  intelli- 
gence data,  and.  second,  because  the 
people  were  not  being  told  tlie  facts. 

On  January  12.  19.59,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent was  reported  a.s  having  told  a  press 
group  that  the  United  States  was  rapidly 
closing  the  missile  gap.  Immediately 
after  this  fantastic  report.  I  UAd  the 
.Senate  that  any  a.s.sertion  the  mLs.sile  gap 
was  being  closed  was  Inaccurate,  and 
announced  that  if  the  administration  did 
not  publi.sh  the  trutii,  I  would  reveal  the 
projected  Soviet-U  S,  missile  situation 
m  percentages. 

In  all  fairness.  It  should  be  noted  that 
thereafter  Secretary  McElroy  did  admit 
to  the  pre.ss  that  the  ICBM  gap  could  well 
become  a  3-to-l  ratio  in  favor  of  the 
Soviets. 

On  the  basis  of  the  facts  available  to 
me.  I  believed  that  Secretary  McElroy  s 
3-to-l  ratio  greatly  understated  the  case. 
However,  I  also  hopt'd  that  admussion 
of  such  a  phuined  weakness  would  im- 
mediately prompt  a  rcvi.sion  of  our  pro- 
gram and  would  cause  a  subf-titution  of 
urgency    for   the    existing    complacency. 

But  no  such  anticipated  change  in  our 
ICB.M  efforts  resulted.  Rather,  the  ad- 
ministration took  another  approach. 
namely,  that  of  further  downgrading  the 
Soviet  missile  posture. 

On  January  13  1960.  before  the  Hou.se 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  again 
on  January  19  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  new  Secretary 
of  Defense  informed  the  Congress  and 
the  p«H)ple  that  they  were  u.Mng  new 
ground  rules  for  interpreting  Intelligence 
data  regarding  Soviet  ICBM's. 

The  ne'.v  p<jlicy  is  to  compare  Soviet 
intent  m  the  ICBM  field  as  against  our 
ICBM  schedules.  Prior  to  this,  the  com- 
piinsi)n  had  been  ba.scd  upon  Soviet 
capability  in  the  ICBM  field  as  against 
our  ICBM  schedule.s. 

This  amazing  change  to  Intent  from 
capability  in  the  method  of  using  intelli- 
gence data  enabled  the  admini.stration 
further  to  cut  down  substantially  the 
estimate  of  Soviet  ICBM  production. 

At  this  point  it  is  meaningful  to  com- 
pare the  statement  of  Secretary  Gate's 
thi.s  year  with  the  statement  of  Secretary 
McElroy  12  months  ago. 

On  January  21.  1959,  and  acain  on 
January  29.  1959,  Secretary  McElrry 
testified  to  the  Senate  committee  as  fol- 
lows : 

I  think  It  would  be  very  dangerous  If  we 
did  not  proceed  tn  this  ba«ls  •  •  •.  I  think 
that  it  should  be  understood  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
we  are  assuming,  as  I  think  we  should  as- 
sume, that  they — meaning  the  opponent — 
will  have  these  numbers  In  lielng  at  the  times 
when  the  national  intelligence  estimates 
say  that  they  could  have  It. 

On  Janiiary  13,  1960,  and  again  on 
January  19,  1960.  Secretary  Gates  re- 
vealed a  radical  change  m  policy  from 


that  announced  by  his  predecessor.  The 
following  quotation  is  from  Secretary 
Gates  testimony  Ijefore  the  House  com- 
mittee on  January  13 : 

Here  vof ore.  we  have  been  giving  you  In- 
telligetce  figures  that  dealt  with  the  theo- 
retical Soviet  capability.  This  Is  the  first 
time  tliat  we  have  had  an  Intelligence  esti- 
mate that  says.  "This  Is  what  the  Bovlet 
Union  probably  will  do  "  Therefore,  the  great 
divergence,  based  on  figures  that  have  been 
testified  to  in  years  past,  narrows  becaiise  we 
talked  before  about  a  different  set  of  compari- 
sons— ones  that  were  based  on  Soviet  capa- 
bilities. This  present  one  Is  an  Intelligence 
estimate  on  what  we  believe  he  probably  will 
do,  not  what  he  Is  capable  of  doing. 

The  basic  concept  has  been  changed. 
The  fundamental  basis  of  prior  evalua- 
tion was  capability.  Now  suddenly  it  has 
become  intent. 

Through  thLs  process,  the  administra- 
tion has  given  the  people  the  impression 
that  the  missile  deterrent  gap  has  been 
sharply  reduced  and  possibly  eliminated. 
In  fact,  able  and  responsible  reporters 
have  been  given  such  impression,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  many  news  columns 
that  have  been  written  in  an  optimistic 
vein  about  what  has  suddenly  been  dis- 
covered about  our  relative  ICBM  pro- 
gram. 

In  other  words,  without  accelerating 
our  ICBM  program,  the  impression  has 
been  given  that  the  submitted  3-to-l  gap 
no  longer  exists. 

On  the  January  24.  1960.  'Face  the 
Nation"  telecast.  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  Sharp  was  aslied.  "Is  there  going 
to  be  any  period  during  1960.  or  1961,  or 
1962.  or  1963  when  Russia  will  have  more 
missiles  than  we  have,  which  are  ready 
to  go.  and  that  a  missile  gap  will,  in  fact, 
exist?"  Secretary  Sharp  replied.  "I  think 
it  is  doubtful,  but  they  might." 

A  year  ago  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Elroy announced  a  3-to-l  missile  gap. 
Under  the  new  theory,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  thinks  there  may  be  no  gap 
at  all. 

From  a  budgetary  point  of  view,  of 
cour.se.  this  shift  in  policy  is  less  expen- 
sive tlian  would  be  a  decision  to  accele- 
rate our  own  ICBM  program. 

Without  going  into  the  classified  spe- 
cifics. I  believe  It  is  imp>ortant  for  the 
American  people  to  know  that  this  ma- 
nipulation of  data  as  to  quantity  was  aLso 
accompanied  by  an  effort  to  downgrade 
the  Soviet  missiles  as  to  quality — the  re- 
cent impressive  Soviet  missile  test  in  the 
Pacific  notwithstanding. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  of 
Januar>'  7,  1960.  the  President  said: 

Our  military  missile  programs  •  •  •  do 
not  suffer  from  any  present  lark  of  very  large 
rocket  engines.  •  •  •  The  thrust  of  our 
present  missiles  Is  fully  adequate  for  defense 
requirements. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Gates  used  almost 
the  same  words  as  the  President  in  mini- 
mizing the  significance  of  the  large  rock- 
ets used  in  the  Soviet  ICBM's. 

Again,  without  revealing  the  specifics 
of  classified  testimony,  it  is  important 
to  bring  out  that  the  destructive  pay- 
load  attributed  to  Soviet  ICBM's.  as 
well  as  the  range  of  such  weapons,  is 
far  greater  than  in  our  missiles. 

Surely  the  greater  payload  and  the 
greater  range  of  these  Soviet  weapons 


stems  directly  from  the  use  of  greater 
thrust  rocket  engines. 

The  facts  are  that  a  very  substantial 
missile  gap  does  exist,  and  the  adminis- 
tration apparently  is  going  to  permit 
this  gap  to  increase. 

I  made  this  statement  in  the  past  based 
upon  the  intelligence  information  then 
being  used,  and  I  make  this  statement 
again  today,  as  it  is  stUl  true — even  when 
one  ases  the  smaller  Soviet  figures  de- 
rived from  an  analysis  of  their  intent 
instead  of  their  capabiUty. 

The  truth  is  that  if  we  compare  the 
ready-to-launch  missiles  attributed  to 
the  Soviets  on  the  new  intelligence  basis 
with  the  official  readiness  program  for 
U.S.  ICBM's,  the  ratio  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  will  be  more  than  3  to  1, 

If  one  assumes,  as  I  am  sure  we  do 
assume,  that  the  United  States  would  not 
be  the  first  to  attack,  then  it  is  particu- 
larly appropriate  to  compare,  on  our 
side,  only  those  ICBM's  which  there  is  a 
chance  of  our  launching  after  we  have 
received  warning  of  an  attack. 

There  will  be  those  who  will  contend 
that  this  is  just  a  comparison  of  our 
ICBM  strength  against  their  ICBM 
strength — and  that  is  exactly  what  it  is 
intended  to  be. 

This  does  not  include  our  IRBM's  vis- 
a-vis their  missiles  of  that  category — al- 
thoueh  if  it  did,  the  Soviet  advantage 
would  be  even  greater. 

Likewise,  this  comparison  does  not  in- 
clude the  cruiser  and  .submarine  launched 
mi-ssiles  which  both  Russia  and  the 
United  States  are  expected  to  have.  If  it 
did  include  such  types  of  missiles,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  revealing  classified  data  to 
state  that  more  missiles  would  be  added 
to  the  Soviet  side  of  the  comparison  than 
to  the  U.S.  side. 

Therefore.  I  charge  this  administra- 
tion with  using  intelligence  information 
m  such  a  manner  that  the  American  peo- 
ple have  been  given  an  inaccurate  pic- 
ture of  what  is  necessary  for  our  national 
defense. 

I  regret  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
make  this  serious  charge. 

But.  because  of  the  critical  impor- 
tance of  this  whole  question  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world.  I  am  certain  that  the  American 
people  have  the  right  to  know  the  truth. 


THE  TREASURY'S  SHORT-TERM 
BORROWING  COSTS 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President.  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  espe- 
cially those  who  argue  very  emphatically 
that  the  Congress  should  give  up  its  one 
remaining  control  over  interest  rates, 
namely,  the  4'4-percent  limit  on  long- 
term  Government  bonds,  to  four  news 
reports. 

The  first  was  published  in  the  WaU 
Street  Journal  of  yesterday.  On  page  1 
we  find  the  following: 

T^e  Treasury's  short-term  borrowing  costs 
skidded  to  the  lowest  pwlnt  In  3  months. 
Average  yield  on  Its  latest  Issue  of  13-week 
bills  declined  for  the  third  straight  week, 
dropping  to  4  116  percent  from  4.436  percent 
last  week  Short-term  Investment  funds  nor- 
mally grow  more  plentiful  In  January,  reflect- 
ing the  return  flow  of  cash  pulled  out  of 
banks  during  the  Christmas  season. 


On  page  4  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
there  is  a  quotation  from  the  Federal 
Housing  Chief.  Norman  Mason,  predict- 
ing that  the  coming  months  will  bring — 

A  great  Increase  In  the  avallatUlty  of  loan- 
able funds.  •  •  •  This  will  result  primarily 
becaujse  the  Treasury,  which  was  a  heavy  net 
borrower  of  funds  in  the  money  market  in 
1959,  is  expected  to  borrow  less  money  in 
1960  than  It  repays.  Furthermore  the  rising 
incomes  of  families  should  generate  greater 
savings.  Not  only  will  consumers  be  saving 
more  but  there  will  be  larger  repayments  on 
the  outstanding  consumer  debt,  so  that  the 
net  expansion  of  consvimer  debt  should  be 
smaller  in  1960. 

This  morning's  Wall  Street  Journal 
states,  on  page  1 : 

Interest  rates  were  pared  by  several  major 
sales  finance  companies  on  the  commercial 
paper  they  issue  and  sell  directly  to  inves- 
tors Reductions  ranging  from  one-fourth 
to  one-half  percentage  point  were  ascribed 
to  recent  declining  tendencies  in  short-term 
borrowing  costs,  reflected  in  a  drop  In  jrlelds 
on  Treasury  bills  to  the  lowest  levels  In 
nearly  3  months. 

The  New  York  Times  of  this  morning 
carries  the  following  headline  on  the  fi- 
nancial page:  "Bonds:  Demand  Rises 
Sharply  for  Short-Term  Issues  of  Gov- 
ernment." It  is  pointed  out  that  there 
is  only  one  issue  of  the  Federal  Grovem- 
ment  selling  above  5  i>ercent.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  the  article 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a^  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan,  27.  1960J 
Bonds:  De>iand  Risks  SHAapLy  foe  Short- 
Term  Issues  ot  Government — Yields 
Plummet  for  Bujjs  or  UNrrm  States — • 
One -Year  Issut  Only  One  in  List  Re- 
turning Above  5  Percent — Corforates 
Advance 

(By  Paul  Heffeman) 

Any  pure  uncertainty  the  market  for 
U.S  Government  securities  may  have  had  in 
the  face  of  the  Treasury's  imminent  refund- 
ing of  $11,363  million  of  maturing  debts  came 
to  an  end  yesterday. 

Bids  lor  short-dated  Treasury  securities  of 
all  kinds  came  into  the  market  in  emphatic 
fashion,  both  from  the  professional  dealers 
and  from  Investing  Institutions.  As  a  con- 
sequence, there  was  a  further  material  re- 
duction in  the  yields  on  Treasury  discount 
bills  and  other  short-term  Investments. 

The  new  note  Issues  bearing  5,  4''g.  and  4»4 
percent  interest,  which  have  been  under  pres- 
sure lately,  rebounded  in  price  sharply,  the 
5e  of  1964  gaining  six  thirty-seconds  to  close 
tlie  day  at  100-*3;  bid.  The  yield  at  this  point 
is  4  78  percent.  The  47''-gS  of  November  1963, 
got  back  to  100  bid.  a  gain  of  four  thirty- 
seconds.  The  434S  of  May  1964  gained  six 
thirty-seconds  to  close  at  99^y»32  bid,  a  yield 
of  4.75  percent 

There  was  a  big  demand  for  the  maturing 
3^.4S  because  of  their  right  to  be  converted 
Into  whatever  refunding  issues  the  Treasury 
might  designate  on  Thursday. 

Yesterday  the  bid  price  rose  to  100-is:.  » 
gain  of  '%4  on  the  day. 

RIGHTS    VALUE    NOTED 

Tlie  bids  for  this  issue  reflect  a  growing 
demand  for  subscription  rights  to  take  part 
in  the  refunding  The  money  market  yield 
of  the  3'4S  at  last  night's  close  was  1.17  per- 
cent, compared  with  a  return  of  3  4  percent 
obtainable  from  discount  bills  maturing 
at>out  the  same  time. 

Should  the  5  percent  note  Issue  due  In 
August    1964    be   reopened    for   subscription 
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by  bidders  of  the  mattirlng  S^is,  buyers  of 
tbe  certificates  due  Peburary  15  would,  by 
tbe  excbange,  realize  a  yield  of  about  4.97 
percent.  The  only  other  way  to  obtain  the 
new  iBsue  would  be  to  bid  In  the  market 
when  the  dealers  commence  when-Issued 
trading  next  month. 

Continued  demand  fcr  discount  bills  by 
nonflnanclal  corporations  drove  the  yields 
on  such  Investments  down  sharply  all  along 
the  line.  The  91 -day  issue  due  April  21 
closed  at  discount  rates  of  4  04  percent  bid 
and  3.94  percent  asked,  equal  to  a  yield  of 
4.04  percent  to  buyers.  This  represented  an 
improvement  of  thirteen  one-hundredti:^  of 
1  percentage  point  from  Monday's  close. 

The  yield  to  buyers  of  the  new  1-year  bills 
due  January  15,  1961,  shranic  from  5  13  to  5  1 
percent.  This  Is  the  only  Treasury  debt  issue 
that  returns  more  than  5  percent  at  present. 
The  discount  bid  for  the  182-day  Issue  due 
July  21  Improved  ten  one-laundredths 
of  1  percentage  point  from  4  62  to  4  52  per- 
cent.    The  yield  at  this  level  is  4  59  percent. 

All  Indications  yesterday  pointed  to  over- 
Bubecrlptlon  of  the  offering  of  8100  million  of 
12-year  noncallable  5 '« -percent  debentures 
by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
(Fannie  Maei  at  99 \  to  yield  5  17  percent. 
Trading   In   the   issue   will   begin   today. 

CORPORATES    ADV.\N'CE 

The  over-the-counter  market  for  Invest- 
ment grade  corporate  bonds  was  stimulated 
by  the  pricing  of  the  new  issue  of  $30  million 
of  Southern  California  Edison  Co.  mortgage 
bonds  at  a  yield  of  4  92  percent.  A  large  part 
of  the  issue  was  reported  spoken  for 

Prime  corporate  bonds  in  market  .supply. 
ruch  as  the  American  Telephone  Sc  Telegraph 
S^'aS,  were  up  from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth 
point  on  the  day.  The  telephone  boud.s 
closed  at  103 '4  bid,  104 'g  asked.  A  price  of 
104 '4  was  bid  at  the  close  for  the  new  Con- 
solidated Edison  5 '43.  This  is  a  gain  of 
about  one-fourth. 

First  trading  toolc  place  yesterday  In  the 
new  6-percent  convertible  deben'^rire.'?  of  the 
Home  Oil  Co.  The  i.ssue  sold  at  a  high  of 
107 »4  with  106  bid  at  the  close 

Prices  of  local  government  b-jnd.s  were 
generally  steady  in  quiet  trading  The  bal- 
ance of  the  M!nneapolis-St.  Paul  Airport 
syndicate  account  was  estimated  at  $5,- 
120,000. 

The  4'i -percent  bonds  of  the  Republic  of 
Cuba  sold  at  73,  a  new  low.  In  trading  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Mr.  PROXJkHRE.  To  me  this  means 
that  interest  rates  will  only  rise  now  Lf 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  deliberately 
'and  artificially  tightens  money  to  create 
a  scarcity  that  will  drive  up  interest 
rates.  As  Housing  Administrator  Mason 
indicates  so  clearly,  all  the  market  forces 
are  tending  to  make  funds  more  plentiful 
in  relation  to  demand  for  money  and  to 
bring  about  a  situation  in  which  interest 
rates  should  fall  and  not  rise.  For  this 
reason,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  un- 
necessary as  well  as  very  unwise  for  the 
Senate  to  remove  the  one  control  we  have 
over  Interest  rates;  namely,  the  4 U -per- 
cent limit,  unless  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  itself  forces  the  interest  rate  up 
against  the  present  natui-al  tendency 
for  interest  to  fall. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


FIRST  THINGS  FIRST— WASHING- 
TON. D.C.S,  SCHOOL  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT CARL   HANSEN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  Time  magazine  pays  a  richly 
earned   tribute   to  a  man  who  handles 


one  of  the  toughest  education  jobs  in 
this  countp,',  and  handles  it  brilliantly. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  a  city  in  America 
which  has  a  more  difficult  school  pro- 
gram than  Washington.  DC.  But 
Supt,  Carl  Hansen  has  not  only  been  able 
to  stay  on  top  of  it;  he  has  somehow 
managed  to  build  ;n  this  city  a  national 
model. 

Mr.  Pre'^ident,  as  a  former  member  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee.  I 
had  a  chance  to  question  Superintendent 
Hansen  on  several  occasions.  I  was 
deeply  impre.ssed  with  his  remarkably 
fine  qualities  of  mind  and  character. 

I  ask  unanimou.s  con.'ient  that  the  arti- 
cle from  Tim.e  maeazine  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  bemu'  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

First  Things  First 

Pew  U  3  school  superintendents  have  a 
tflugher  lob — or  a  better  record — than  Carl 
Francis  Hansen,  54.  who  heads  the  public 
schools  of  Washington,  DC.  Like  most  big 
cities,  Washington  suffers  all  of  urban  public 
education  s  growing  ills:  crowded  classrooms, 
underpaid  teachers.  Juvenile  delinquency. 
But  Superintendent  Hansen  has  extra  trou- 
ble. In  Dlxie-orlented  Washington,  massive 
Integration  sparked  a  continuing  exodus  of 
white  pupils  to  private  schools  and  the 
suburbs;  76.7  percent  of  the  city's  118,244 
students  are  now  Negro,  up  20  percent  since 
19.53 

While  grappling  with  this  legacy,  Hansen 
has  found  time  to  launch  an  astonishing 
campaign  to  raise  academic  standards,  lii 
the  2  years  since  he  took  over  as  superin- 
tendent, Hansen's  hard-hitting  empha^sis  on 
basic  education  (order  and  logic)  along  with 
classroom  discipline  (firmness  with  love) 
has  begun  turning  the  wreck  of  Washing- 
ton schools  into  a  model  that  less  beleaguered 
cities  may  envy.  If  in  theory  the  Nation's 
Capital  ought  to  be  an  educational  show- 
case, Car!  Hansen  seems  determined  to  make 
It  so  in  reality. 

roUR    TRACKS    TO    EXCELLENC* 

Last  week  Hansen  was  discussing  a  budget 
for  next  year  that,  if  approved  by  Congress, 
will  raise  the  District  of  Columbia's  school 
bill  by  16  percent.  His  main  aim:  a  hefty 
pay  boost  for  teachers  (from  $7,300  maxl- 
mum  to  $9,100).  frankly  aimed  at  attracting 
better  teachers.  Those  who  Join  him  will 
flr.d  plenty  to  work  with. 

The  key  Is  a  four-track  system  that  Han- 
s^'n,  then  assistant  stiperlntendent,  sold  to 
Washington  s  Board  of  Education  In  1956. 
On  the  basis  of  ability  and  motivation,  all 
students  are  divided  into  four  groups.  At 
the  top  are  3  000  gifted  students  (IQs  above 
120),  navigating  a  tough  honors  track  from 
third  grade  on  (about  20  percent  are 
Negroes  I  At  the  bottom  are  slow  learners 
who  need  special  remedial  attention.  In 
the  middle  are  two  tracks,  embracing  those 
of  college  ability  and  those  who  expect  only 
to  finish  high  school.  Each  student  gets 
the  kind  of  challenge  and  help  he  needs, 
and   traclting    upward    Is   encouraged. 

The  four-track  scheme  has  paid  off.  De- 
spite the  steady  loss  of  better  prepared  white 
students.  College  Entrance  Examination 
B<iard  scores  have  risen  each  year  since  1956 
by  more  than  the  national  average.  On 
three  national  high  school  achievement  test*, 
Washington  students  have  raised  their  posi- 
tion relative  to  the  rest  of  the  United  Suites 
by  14  percentile  points.  Hansen  Is  still  not 
satisfied  Beginning  this  year,  honor  stu- 
dents must  take  16Va  required  annual  units 
of  work  to  graduate,  including  4  years  of 
foreign  language.  3  of  math,  3  of  science. 
Next  year,  the  high  schoc^l  day  will  be  leiigth- 
ened  by  a  full  period  for  all  students. 


TTt*    BASIC    ON  13 

A  stlff-coHared  man  of  headma.«terly  mien. 
Carl  Hansen  was  born  In  Wolbach,  Nebr. 
(population  442),  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  got  his  doctorate  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California.  As  an 
English  teacher  (and  later  principal)  at 
Ontuiha's  Technical  High  School,  he  devel- 
oped a  three-level  English  curriculum,  fore- 
runner of  his  four-track  system.  Long  be- 
fore going  to  Washington  In  1947.  he  bad 
hammered  out  a  tough-minded  notion  of 
priorities:  "Out  of  the  unbelievable  range 
and  variety  of  human  activities  and  experi- 
ences, only  a  limited  number  of  basic  ones 
can  be  selected  for  teaching  In  the  class- 
room.** 

Among  those  basic  ones  now  available  to 
Washington  students  are  Buaalan  oouraes  In 
3  or  the  District's  10  high  schools  and  a 
sweeping  progrtun  of  French  and  SpEunlsh  for 
1.900  third-graders  In  49  elementary  schools. 
But  English  remains  Hansen's  favorite  basic, 
and  better  writing  Is  one  of  his  priorities: 
"It  seems  to  me  more  Importp.nt  for  us  to 
know  the  structure  of  language  than  to  know 
how  a  spark  plug  works  in  an  automobile  "• 

Compared  with  most  US  public  school 
systems.  Hansen's  English  composition  pro- 
gram Is  downright  revolutionary.  Theme 
writing  starts  as  early  as  the  second  grade, 
and  students  In  the  two  top  high  school 
tracks  are  required  to  write  24  themes  a  year. 
To  help  In  the  time-consuming  grading  Job 
(chief  obstacle  In  other  cities).  Hansen  has 
arranged  with  Washington's  militant  PTA  for 
20  college  women  "lay  readers."  To  Hansen, 
it  Is  only  a  small  beginning.  By  whatever 
pulling  and  prodding  is  necessary,  stubborn 
Superintendent  Hansen  sUms  to  give  Wash- 
ington's children  a  real  education.  Says  he: 
"Too  often  I  am  sure,  we  expect  lesa  of  stu- 
dents than  they  are  capable  of  doing.** 


THE  UNDERLYING  LSSLT:  IN  NHXING 
RACES  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  RUSSELL  Mr.  President,  Judpe 
Jule  W.  Felton,  chief  judge  of  the  Coai-t 
of  Appeals  of  Georgia,  is  among  the 
large  and  distinguished  body  of  jurists 
and  scholars  who  have  had  the  coura4<e 
to  assert  publicly  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  grievously  violated 
the  Constitution  in  the  school  integration 
decision  of  1954 

The  Augusta.  Ga  Chronicle  of  Janu- 
ary 19.  1960.  carries  an  ouustanding  edi- 
torial dealing  with  Judge  Pellon  s  mi>st 
recent  analysis  of  this  decusion. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  much  food  for 
thought  in  Judge  Pelton's  remark.s  and 
in  the  Chronicle's  timely  commnnt  there- 
on, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  editorial  printed  In  the  body  of  the 

RiCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thi  Ui^dkhltino  Issvt 

Chief  Judge  Jule  W.  Felton,  stistalnlng  the 
position  long  held  by  the  Chronicle,  spelled 
out  to  members  of  the  Augustji  Klwanls  Club 
Monday  the  real  Issue  Involved  In  the  cur- 
rent controversy  over  the  mixing  of  races  in 
public  schcKils. 

It  Is  not  a  matter  of  race  versus  race  but 
a  matter  of  whether  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  a  durable  contract  between 
the  people  of  this  Nation  and  the  Federal 
Oovernment.  as  it  was  intended  Ui  be 

If  the  Supreme  Court  can  change  Its 
mind  every  day  or  every  week,  then  all  you 
have  left  as  l<iw  is  what  five  men  (a  majority 
of  the  Court)  have  to  say  on  any  given  day,  " 
the  appellate  court  Judge  said.      "You  ve  de- 
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stroyed    the   principle  of  the   written   Con- 
stitution " 

The  Constitution,  as  Judge  Felton  said, 
either  "intends"  or  it  doesnt.  As  the  only 
body  which  can  construe  that  meaning,  tha 
Supreme  Court  must  Interpret  the  Intention. 
The  first  time  the  meaning  of  any  given 
provision  of  the  document  Is  questioned,  the 
Court's  Initial  decision  beconies  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Constitution.  Bald  Judge  Fel- 
ton: "No  Supreme  Court  has  any  authority 
at  a  later  time  to  reverse  that  interpretation." 

He  cited  that  by  way  of  showlr.g  how  In 
1868,  and  again  In  1B27.  the  court  ruled, 
then  uplield,  the  principle  nf  separate  but 
equal  educatlMnal  facll'tir-s  for  children  of 
different  races.  Whether  the  1927  decision 
was  right  or  wrong,  he  said  Is  not  the  pvolnt 
It  N^came  law  and  must  be  upheld  by  the 
oourb.  Only  a  Constitutional  amendment. 
approved  by  the  jje-'jile,  may  alter  the  Con- 
stitution; It  may  not  be  done  by  a  court, 
Felvm  added. 

V^'hat  mai.y  persons — e8F)eclally  those 
whris*  American  herltnge  seems  less  firm 
than  that  of  the  matority  of  southerners — 
apparently  igr.  ire  Is  that  the  Constitution  Is. 
as  Judge  felUm  said,  a  written  contract 
wherein  the  or.iflnal  sovereign  States  sur- 
renderc-d  some  of  their  s.(verelgnty  to  the 
Central  OGvernment.  maintaining  to  them- 
selves all  pciwers  they  did  not  cho^*e  to  dele- 
gate. The  Central  Government  had  no  power 
until  conceded  it  by  the  t^tates  them.selves. 
Thus,  the  States  remained  sovereign  In  all 
matters  except  those  delegated,  and  contr(jl 
of  education  was  one  the  States  retained. 

Tliereln  l:es  the  l&^ue.  Is  the  Constitution 
of  Uie  United  States,  as  It  r''ritedly  declares, 
the  "supreme  law  of  the  land,"  or  is  the  Su- 
preme Court,  a  creature  of  the  government  of 
the  }>e<iple,  assuminc  a  blgKer  right  than  the 
po  pie  themselves  have?  Judfre  Felton  said 
It  was  his  opinion  that  the  framers  of  the 
Constit'.itlon  did  not  Intend  that  to  be,  and 
with  tJiat  the  Chronicle  most  certainly  con- 
curs. 

Integration  most  assuredly  Is  not  Inevi- 
table, as  Chairman  James  Peters  of  the  State 
lx)ard  of  education  seems  to  believe  Yet,  It 
may  come  someday.  1t\e  point,  however.  Is 
tha,t  the  South  is  not  reidy  for  It  and  must 
oppose  It.  not  In  an  aunospherc  of  mistrust 
and  Ul  will,  but  strut] y  on  the  con.'^titut:  mal 
grounds  that  liie  decision  belongs  to  the  peo- 
ple,  not  the  Warren  c*  -art. 

As  Judge  FeltA'>n  told  Klwanlans,  Integra- 
tion mtist  come.  If  It  d^e.i.  in  peace,  love, 
harmony,  and  the  natural  growth  of  the 
human  spirit — not  by  force,  violence  and 
fighting. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATIONAL 
LOAN  FUND 

Mr  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mr?fDT]  placed  in 
the  CoNCREssioN.^L  Record  a  statement 
by  the  American  Legion  on  the  so-called 
national  defense  educational  loan  fund. 

In  1958.  Ccngre.«v«:  pas.sed  an  act  which 
provided  a  $31  million  loan  fund  to  aid 
needy  students  .seeking  t<y  further  their 
educations  In  technical  fields. 

The  act  was  aimed  at  bolstering  our 
dffen.'^e  ( fTort  by  attrmpting  to  reduce 
any  ix).ssible  scientific  gap  then  exist- 
ing between  thi.s  country  and  thp  Soviet 
Union.  In  fact.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
lationship of  this  loan  program  to  our 
defense  structure  was  considered  to  be 
so  clase  that  the  act  was  namc-d  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act, 

Much  has  been  .said  and  written  about 
the  act  during  the  pa.st  year  and  I  am 
certain  that  the  measure  will  continue 
to  receive  national  attention  this  year. 


Ironically  enough,  the  controversy 
centers  around  a  single  provision  con- 
tained within  the  act  itself. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  provision 
whereby  students  are  required  to  sub- 
mit two  sworn  statements:  an  oath  of 
allegiance  and   a  disclaimer  affidavit. 

My  position  on  this  matter  can  be 
summed  up  in  very  few  words. 

I  see  no  reason  why  any  patriotic 
American  should  object  to  swearing  his 
allegiance  to  his  country  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. Nor  do  I  see  any  reason 
wliy  a  good  American  should  be  offended 
by  an  affidavit  which  states  that  he  does 
not  supp>ort,  and  is  not  a  member  of, 
any  oreanization  advocating  the  violent 
overthrow  of  our  Government. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  an  element — 
with  considerable  representation  in  this 
body.  I  might  add — which  takes  offense 
at  tliese  requirements. 

A  handful  of  college  presidents  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  withdraw  their 
institutions  from  participation  in  the 
student  loan  program.  Paradoxically, 
they  ha\e  clothed  tliis  action  in  the 
cloak  of  acadLmic  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  these  few 
college  presidents,  in  their  zeal  to  pro- 
tect academic  freedom,  have  actually 
infringed  upon  this  cherished  liberty. 

They  are  abndping  the  freedom  of 
choice  of  students  entering  college  under 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
They  are  closing  the  doors  of  their  col- 
leges to  those  students  who  might  other- 
wise be  able  to  enroll  with  the  aid  of  this 
loan  program. 

I  am  certainly  shocked  that  men  with 
such  hifc'h  pKJsitions  in  the  educational 
field  can  liave  such  misguided  notions 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  freedom. 

I  hasten  to  ix)int  out,  however,  that 
there  us  a  salutary  side  to  this  contro- 
versy also.  For  example,  it  has  produced 
a  wave  of  student  opimon  in  favor  of 
retention  of  the  loyalty  oath -disclaimer 
aCBdavit  provision.  It  has  also  focused 
attention  on  a  number  of  farsighted  col- 
lege presidents  and  members  of  college 
trustee  boards  who  have  been  courageous 
enouph  to  take  i-s.^ue  with  the  view  of  the 
few  mLsguided  champions  of  academic 
freedom  who  have  withdrawn  from 
I>arUcipation  in  the  program. 

I  offer  as  an  example.  Mr.  President, 
the  University  of  'Vermont,  one  of  the 
outstanding  educational  institutions  in 
New  England.  The  president  of  this 
college.  John  T.  Pey.  recently  stated: 

If  Conpreps  wants  to  impose  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  and  It  does  not 
Impinge  on  the  operation  of  the  Institution 
nor  upon  academic  freedcxn,  then  we  cannot 

object. 

The  UVM  board  of  trustees  immedi- 
ately endorsed  President  Pey's  stand. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  a  New  Hamp- 
shire man.  Attorney  Neil  Tolman.  of  Nel- 
son, N  H.,  played  a  m^jor  role  in  the 
prompt  endorsement  by  the  trustees. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to 
quote  from  a  University  of  Vermont  press 
release  covering  the  action  of  the  board 
of  trustees: 

Tlie  board  of  t.'-ustees  of  the  University  of 
Vermiont  today  endorsed  unanimously  the 
Ftand  taken  by  UVM  President  John  T.  Fey 
In  stating  that  h<    'er?  no  cbjection  to  the 


disclaimer  affidavit  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  Loan  Fund. 

Resolution  for  endorsement  of  Dr.  Fey's 
statement  on  the  loan  provision  was  moved 
by  board  member  Nell  Tolman,  who  noted 
that  the  provision  has  come  under  recent 
fire  from  several  colleges. 

The  statement  passed  by  the  'Vermont 
board  today  "resolved  that  the  board  •  •  • 
unanimously  and  strongly  endorses  and 
highly  commends  Dr.  John  T.  Fey  •  •  •  for 
the  stand  he  has  taken  regarding  the  dis- 
claimer affidavit  attached  to  the  Federal 
student  loan  program." 

Mr.  President.  President  Fey's  back- 
ground would  indicate  that  when  he 
speaks  of  freedom,  he  is  a  man  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject.  He 
spent  4  years  as  a  marine  during  World 
War  n.  He  is  a  former  clerk  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  a  member  of 
the  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  and 
American  Bar  Associations.  I  might 
also  explain  that  he  is  a  graduate  of 
Washington  and  Lee  University  and 
holds  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Maryland  and  Harvard  and  Yale  Uni- 
versities— the  latt-er  two  having  with- 
drawn from  participation  in  the  NDEA 
program. 

I  believe  that  President  Fey  is  typical 
of  a  great  number  of  leading  educators 
across  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
country  who  are  willing  to  accept  the 
Will  of  Congress  on  this  subject.  And 
the  University  of  Vermont  is  only  one  of 
scores  of  institutions  in  America  which 
have  adopts  a  realistic  approach  to 
this  situation.  I  commend  these  schools 
and  individuals  for  their  forthright  and 
courageous  stand. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  entitled 
"NDEA  Evaluated."  which  appeared  m 
a  recent  edition  of  the  UVM  paper,  the 
Vermont  Cynic,  analyzes  this  problem 
from  the  students'  viewpoint.  It  is  a 
very  interesting  and  informative  article, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  {lJ!x. 
Proxmtre  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  There  are  many  who 
contend  that  the  disclaimer  affidavit  is 
meaningless  because  there  is  nothing  to 
stop  a  person  from  swearing  falsely.  To 
the.se  persons  I  would  point  out  that 
such  a  false  oath  could  easily  form  the 
basis  for  prosecution  on  the  ground  of 
perjury,  and  we  know  the  perjury  law  is 
one  of  our  most  effective  weapons 
against  the  Communist  conspiracy  in 
this  country. 

Fortunately,  those  who  oppose  the 
loyalty  oath  and  disclaimer  affidavit  ap- 
pear to  be  in  the  minority.  More  than 
1,300  colleges  have  acepted  this  provi- 
sion and  only  a  dozen  have  defect-ed. 

I  certainly  hope  that  this  ratio  of 
more  than  100  to  1  will  receive  the  care- 
ful consideration  of  my  colleagues 
should  another  attempt  be  made  this 
year  to  remove  this  important  aspect  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
ExuiBrr  1 
(From  the  Vermont   Cynic] 

NDE.\     EVALVATKD 

(By  Judy  Sylvia) 
Congress  passed  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cnt.on  Act  on  .'August  23    1958.    Under  title  II 
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on  this  act.  Federal  funds  are  p-anted  to  ac- 
credited institutions  of  higher  learning  for 
low-Interest  student  loans.  The  money  Is 
distributed  In  the  following  ratio:  For  each 
t9  of  Federal  loan  money  an  Institution  re- 
ceives, it  must  add  $1  of  its  own  in  matching 
funds. 

In  order  to  receive  an  NDEA  loan,  a  stu- 
dent must  submit  two  separate  sworn  state- 
ments with  his  application  form  (1)  a  dis- 
claimer afndavit.  and  (2)  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance. 

In  discussing  this  section,  the  distinction 
between  these  two  requirements  are  often 
forgotten  or  ignored,  and  people  use  the 
vague  term  "loyalty  oath"  to  cover  both. 
But  it  is  not  the  oa*h  of  alleeiance  which 
many  object  to,  but  the  disclaimer  affidavit . 

The  National  Science  Foundation  requires 
an  Identical  oath  and  affidavit  from  its  ap- 
plicants, but  nobody  has  que8tlor;ed  that. 
What  is  different  in  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  however,  from  the  point  o:' 
view  of  the  Institutions  of  higher  learning, 
is  the  way  the  provision  is  administered. 

First.  Each  institution  is  given  a  certain 
lump  sum,  to  distribute  among  students  of 
its  own  choosing.  Thus  the  institutions  di- 
rectly   administer    the    loyalty    provision. 

Second.  Not  only  does  the  Institution  ad- 
minister the  loyalty  provision  for  the  Gov- 
ernment: It  must,  in  effect,  require  an  oath 
and  affidavit  In  return  for  its  own  money 

The  ethical  Implications  are  considerably 
more  demanding  than  those  of  other  Gov- 
ernment programs  The  direct  administration 
»nd  flnanclal  participation  force  institutions 
who  value  their  educational  principles  to 
take  a  definite  stand. 

Because  of  the  recent  publicity  of  the 
NDEA,  and  since  DVM  does  participate  in 
Its  loan  program.  President  John  T.  Fey  was 
Interviewed  as  to  his  position  in  this  con- 
troversy. 

President  Fey.  in  a  newspaper  article  earlier 
In  the  week,  made  his  stand  clear  I  think 
If  Congress  wants  to  Impose  restrictions  on 
the  ixse  of  Federal  funds  and  It  does  not  im- 
pinge on  the  operation  of  the  institution  nor 
upon  academic  freedom,  then  we  cannot  ob- 
ject." 

The  President  also  said  that: 

1.  He  did  not  feel  it  discriminated  against 
students; 

2.  He  did  not  feel  it  was  an  invasion  of 
academic  freedom  because  it  does  not  affect 
the  faculty,  nor  the  students; 

3.  If  a  student,  because  of  religious  and/ 
or  conscientious  scruples,  is  prevented  from 
taking  the  oath,  this  university  has  other 
funds  available  In  which  the  student  does 
not  need  to  sign  any  oath  or  affidavit.  So  no 
one  is  denied  a  loan  on  this  basis. 

"It  is  Important  to  distinguish  between  the 
disclaimer  affidavit  and  the  loyalty  oath,  un- 
der which  the  student  affirms  his  allegiance 
to  the  United  States,"  said  the  President. 
He  also  noted  that  none  of  the  colleges  ob- 
jecting to  the  disclaimer  affidavit  has  opposed 
the  loyalty  oath. 

Dr.  Fey  said  he  could  not  see  why  It  should 
be  worse  to  say  you  do  not  believe  In  an  or- 
ganiaation  advocating  the  Illegal  overthrow 
of  the  U.S.  Government  than  to  pledge  al- 
legiance  to   the   Government 

Asked  why  he  thought  Harvard  dropped 
out  of  the  NDEA  loan  program,  the  President 
said  that  Harvard  had  enoujfh  money  of  its 
own  to  give  out  In  funds,  and  they  did  not 
want  to  p>articipate  anyway  Harvard  did  not 
say  this,  but  expressed  the  fact  that  they  did 
not  like  the  disclaimer  affidavit  because 
( 1 1  It  was  unfair  to  single  out  American  stu- 
dents; (2)  if  the  Federal  Government  can  do 
this,  they  can  Invade  the  academic  area  of  the 
institution. 

Yale,  too,  is  ac^alnst  this  affidavit  In  re- 
gard to  this,  the  president  of  Yale  stated 
something  to  this  effect — the  Invasion  of  aca- 
demic  freedom  was  In  conflict  with  the  classi- 
cal concept  of  education. 


In  concl'oslon.  President  Fey  feels  that 
Congress,  as  a  txxly.  sets  national  policy,  and 
where  they  do  lend  money,  they  can  certainly 
set  their  own  restrictions. 


CUBAN  PEOPLE  NEED  TO  BE 
ALERTED  TO  STEALTHY  DANGERS 
OP    COMMUNIST    INFLUENCES 

Mr.  WILEY  Mr  President,  the  patri- 
otic Cuban  people  have  just  fou^jht  a 
bloody  battle  to  nd  themselves  of  the 
bondages  of  tyranny. 

In  their  efforts  to  seek  national  goals 
and  seLf-det.t'rmined  form  of  government 
we  wish  them  godspeed. 

Today,  international  communism  Is 
operating  on  all  fronts,  and  in  practically 
all  countries,  to  Influence,  subvert,  and 
ultimately  control  the  people.  Conse- 
quently, there  is  a  real  danger  in  non- 
alertness  to  the  stealthy  ways  and  means 
in  which  it  creeps  into,  and  ultimately 
subjugates  a  nation  to  totalitarianism. 

Yesterday.  President  Eisenhower.  I  be- 
lieve, not  only  usefully,  but  wisely  and 
constructively,  reviewed  the  funda- 
mentals of  American  policy  He  also 
laid  down  a  precedent  which  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Cuba.  Mr  Castro,  might  well 
follow  in  determining  Cuban  policy:  that 
is.  presentation  of  national  policy  m  a 
calm,  thoughtful  manner,  rather  than  in 
television  telethons 

Piirthermore.  the  President  wisely 
Issued  a  warning  on  the  need  for  an 
alertness  to  dangers  of  the  intrigues  of 
communism 

Recently,  the  tirades  against  the 
United  States  have  been  of  such  scope 
and  dimensions,  although  entirely  un- 
warranted and  illogical  in  the  light  of 
previous  United  States-Cuban  relations, 
as  to  arouse  suspicions  as  to  their  moti- 
vation. The  question  thus  arises  as  to 
the  degree  to  which  communism  may  be 
utilizing  the.se  voices  as  pawns. 

The  Cuban  people.  I  believe,  do  not 
want  to  replace  one  form  of  tyranny  for 
another  Rather,  they,  and  the  whole 
free  world,  must  be  alert  to  the  tactics 
by  which  communism  seeks  to  extend  its 
control,  first  by  supporting  nationalistic 
movements  and  then,  after  getting  a 
foothold,  attempting  to  take  over  a 
country. 

Despite  the  wave  of  criticism.  I  have 
every  confidence  that  there  exists  be- 
tween the  Cuban  people  and  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  a  .strong  bond  of 
friendship,  of  mutual  respect,  and  a 
desire  for  a  better  climate  of  relation- 
ships. 

The  President.  I  believe,  performed 
a  service  beneficial  to  both  Cuba  and  the 
United  States  in  reaffirming  U  S  policies 
relating  to  our  .southern  neighbors 

Today  s  Washington  Post  published  a 
constructive  editorial  entitled  "Steady 
Course  on  Cuba."  which  contains 
thoughtful  constructive  commentary  on 
the  merits  of  the  Presidents  policy  state- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  editorial  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Steady  Cornsi  on  Ctjba 
President    Elsenhower    made    It   clear   yes- 
terday   that    It    Will   take   more   than   a   few 


gusts  of  wind  from  Havana  to  propel  this 
country  into  intervention  In  Cuban  affairs. 
Tlie  careful  statement  made  by  Mr  Elsen- 
hower at  his  news  conference  will  no  doubt 
disappoint  partisans  of  a  big  stick  approach 
to  Fidel  Castro  But  advocates  of  reprisals 
ought  ici  ask  themselves  who  would  be 
strengthened  most  by  a  punitive  policy — the 
United  States,  or  the  fiery  anti-American 
wing  of  the  Castro  government? 

One  mark  of  a  great  power  is  Its  mat\irlty 
in  the  face  of  provocations  from  a  smaller 
country  Thin-skinned  Members  of  Con- 
gress ought  to  be  wary  of  being  entrapped 
Into  saber  rattling — particularly  In  a  rexiun 
where  past  gunboat  diplomacy  has  left  bitter 
wounds  Furthermore,  if  Congress  should 
decide  to  punish  Castro  by  a  downward  re- 
vision of  Cuba's  sugar  quota  this  year,  the 
reprisal  could  play  right  Into  Mr  Ciistro  s 
hands. 

The  President  struck  the  right  note  in  ex- 
pressing his  concern  for  the  unwarranted 
and  intemperate  attacks  on  the  United 
States  made  by  Mr  Castro  and  his  spokes- 
men Quite  properly,  the  Chief  Executive 
protested  the  disregard  shown  for  the  rights 
of  American  property  holders  in  Cuba.  But 
Mr  Elsenhower  also  made  it  clear  that  Cuba 
has  a  sovereign  right  to  expropriate  lands. 
The  only  slip  the  President  made  was  to  de- 
clare in  an  off-the-cuff  response  that  no  re- 
prisals were  contemplated  "at  this  mo- 
fnent  ■ — a  phrase  which  could  be  misinter- 
preted as  a  veiled  threat 

What  the  President  said  is  not  new  But 
In  view  of  the  widespread  rumors  of  an  al- 
leged tougher  approach,  his  own  words  were 
needed  to  reaffirm  this  country's  policy  to- 
ward Cuba  Mr  Elsenhower's  calm  response 
ought  to  be  welcomed  by  Americans  who 
don  t  want  the  United  States  to  react  like 
an   adoleAcent   in   a   name-calling   feud. 


ALBERT  J    ENGEL 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr  Pres- 
ident, during  the  interim  between  ses- 
sions of  this  Congress,  one  of  the  most 
rugned  characters  who  served  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  during  the 
1930's  and  1940s  passed  away  I  refer  to 
the  late  Albert  J  EIngel.  who  repre- 
sented the  Ninth  Congressional  District 
of   Michigan   from   1935   to  1950. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  him 
for  14  of  those  16  years,  ai.d  to  be  closely 
associated  with  him.  We  served  together 
on  the  appropriations  subcommittee  for 
the  War  Department,  where  he  was  my 
immediate  ranking  superior.  Thus  I 
had  fx>casion  to  know  him  as  one  only 
knows  another  with  whom  he  rubs  el- 
bows in  the  close  study  that  marked  the 
work  on  war  appropriations  during 
the  buildup  to  and  through  World 
War  U. 

In  those  days  that  particular  subcom- 
mittee not  only  handled  the  bill  which 
provided  the  funds  for  the  Army  and 
the  old  Air  Corps,  but  likewise  handled 
the  civil  functions  bill  which  provided 
funds  for  the  nvers  and  harbors  and 
flood-control  work  of  the  Army  Engi- 
neers. 

EKiring  the  war  this  subcommittee  re- 
ceived highly  classified  Information 
about  the  Manhattan  project — report- 
edly more  than  any  other  committee  re- 
ceived That  was  largely  due  to  Al 
Engel's  characteristic  inquisitivene.ss. 
Congre.ss  had  provided  a  lump  sum  of 
$1  billion  in  1944  for  General  Reybold 
to  u.se  on  a  secret  project,  but  a  commit- 
tee numbering  Engel  in  its  membership 
was  not  content  to  renew   that   appro- 


priation In  1945  until  the  committee  had 
an  cpportunity  to  visit  Oak  Ridge  and 
see  :vhat  It  was  all  about. 

AlDeit  Engel  Justly  deserved  the  title 
of  a  "one-man  investigating  committee" 
which  the  press  accorded  him.  When 
we  \vent  to  Panama  on  an  inspection 
trip  he  was  In  khaki  before  the  boat 
dock  Hi.  ready  to  grab  &  car  and  go  on 
his  1  unt  for  waste  and  Inefficiency.  No 
man  more  than  he  deserves  credit  for 
getting  the  several  armed  services  to 
use  u  common  hospital.  When  he  saw 
idle  )eds  In  competing  service  hospitals 
he  literally  trembled  with  indignation. 

When  we  went  overseas  as  the  war 
nean-d  Its  end  he  was  up  before  day- 
break tracking  missing  paraphernalia, 
and  l.':c  as  not  coming  back  with  reports 
of  Ai-my  jeeps  being  sold  In  the  black 
market  or  the  looting  of  a  tire  stockyard. 

In  his  approach  to  appropriations  for 
flood  control  and  develop>ment  of  the  Na- 
tion s  water  resources  he  waa  similarly 
direc',  and  forthright.  He  believed  in 
harnessing  our  great  rivers.  In  convert- 
ing c;amaging  floods  into  resources  of 
hydn>electrtc  power,  recreation,  Irriga- 
gatlo  1.  and  navigation. 

I  jind  my  State  should  be  forever 
grateful  to  Albert  Engel  for  his  stanch 
suppcrt  of  my  moves  to  get  the  con- 
strue -ion  funds  which  started  Randall 
and  Oahe  Dams.  It  was  he  who  stood 
."'houl  ler  to  shoulder  with  me  in  a  notable 
battk  In  1947  to  furnish  the  funds  for 
comp  eting  the  planning  of  Oahe  Dam 
and  to  start  Its  construction  in  1948. 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  were 
not  provided  in  the  Truman  budget. 

These  were  accomplishments  of  the 
80th  Republican  Congress,  which  Mr. 
Trumui  so  roundly  blasted  as  a  'do- 
nothing  Congress,"  and  In  which  respect 
at  least  the  starting  of  construction  on 
the  \f:issouri  River  Dam,  in  South  Da- 
kota, he  would  have  had  it  do  nothing, 
had  cur  ccunmittee  not  acted. 

So  [  have  memories  of  Albert  Engel's 
outstanding  work  for  his  country  and 
his  cooperation  In  South  Dakota's  con- 
cerns. But  over  and  above  this,  Mr. 
President.  I  have  the  recollections  of  a 
very  fine  personal  friend. 

The  Engel  family  lived  only  about  a 
block  from  us  in  Northwest  Washing- 
ton dJring  many  of  those  years,  and 
Mrs.  iSngel  and  Mrs.  Case  were  close 
friend,}.  They  were  companions  in  Red 
Cross  ictivities  during  the  war. 

To  Mrs.  Engel  and  to  her  son  and 
daugh^rs  and  others  bereaved,  we  ex- 
tend our  deepest  sympathy  and  express 
the  fa.th  that  He  who  rules  and  over- 
rules 1  n  all  things  will  soften  their  grief 
and  give  them  the  comfort  of  pride  in 
a  devoted  husband  and  father  who  was 
the  .soal  of  honor  In  his  dedicated  and 
able  s<;rvlce  to  his  beloved  country. 


JL'VENILE  DEIJNQUENCY  ACT  OP 
1959 

Mr.  lilBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  about 
to  sugrest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  Be- 
fore I  do  so.  I  should  like  to  say  It  has 
been  c.illed  to  my  attention  that  there 
are  twj  technical  omissions  in  the  bill 
passed  yesterday,  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Act  of  1959.  The  first  technical 
omission  is  on  page  6,  line  18.  referring 


to  the  act  as  "Juvenile  Delinquency  Act 
of  1959.-  Instead  of  1960. 
The  second  technical  omission  Is  on 

page  10.  line  17.  referring  to  a  section 
of  the  code  as  section  381.  It  should  be 
281. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  au- 
thorized to  make  these  technical  cor- 
rections In  S.  694,  in  the  engrossment  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roil. 

Mr.  BIBIJS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BLACKMAIL  BY  UNITED  ARAB 
REPUBLIC 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  express- 
ing eloquently  a  concern  which  I  hoije  is 
shared  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  this  country  is  the  edi- 
torial entitled  "Blackmail  Give-In,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Detroit  News  of  January  25, 
1960.  "Blackmail"  is  a  bitterly  strong 
word,  but  it  describes  precisely  the  ar- 
rangements resulting  from  this  most 
recent  demand  by  the  United  Arab  Re- 
pubhc.  Experience  teaches  that  the 
payment  of  blackmail  buys  only  more 
trouble.  Widespread  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  U.A.R. 
demands  are  necessary  so  that  strong 
oflBcial  resistance  by  this  country  to  such 
dem^ands  in  the  future  will  be  supported 
by  all  Americans.  For  this  reason  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  in 
the  I>etroit  News  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BukCKMAiL  GrvB-Iw 

Only  this  week  was  it  revealed  that  iat  2 
years  the  U.S.  Navy  has  virtually  foreclosed 
bidding  on  oil  cargo  stilpplng  contracta  to 
U5.  flag  ships  that  previously  did  buslneas 
with  Israel.  Cancellation  clauses  have  been 
Included  in  contracts  which  In  effect  bar  U.S. 
slilpowners  from  bidding  If  they  are,  or  had 
been,  carrying  cargoes  owned  by  Israelis. 

This  represents  another  concession  to  the 
Insatiable  I»resident  NEisser,  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  who  maintains  that  a  state  of 
war  still  existing  between  his  nation  and 
Israel  gives  him  the  right  to  bar  Israeli  ship- 
ping or  cargoes  from  the  Suea  Canal  he 
seized  4  years  ago. 

It  was  bad  enough  that  only  last  fall  V N. 
Secretary  General  Hanunarskjold,  facing  the 
the  unpalatable  facts  of  life,  had  to  agree  to 
a  formula  under  which  Kasser  limited  his 
canal  blockade  to  Israeli -owned  or  chartered 
ships  or  those  carrying  cargoes  owned  by 
Israelis.  There  was  nothing  In  that  agree- 
ment that  permitted  an  extension  of  the 
blockade  to  any  ship  that  had  at  any  time 
done  business  with  Israel. 

The  Navy  claims  that  the  concession  is  nec- 
essary as  a  matter  of  "btislness  pwotectlon." 
TTiey  are  right  to  take  precautions  aimed  at 
lofiunng  that  their  oil  shipments  arrive  on 


time.  They  are  In  line  of  duty  In  trying  to 
protect  U£. -owned  ahlps  from  seizure  or 
delay. 

But,  for  the  record.  It  should  be  made 
clear  that  this  represents  further  appease- 
ment of  a  blackmailer  who  knows  not  the 
meaning  of  honest  dealing.  It  comes  ill  fit- 
tingly from  those  whose  purpose  in  history 
and  duty  today  has  been  to  insure  freedom 
of  the  seas. 


TO  ASSURE  DEMOCRACY 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  In  all 
the  furor  over  the  present  status  of  the 
defense  posture  of  the  United  States,  I 
wish  to  speak  briefly,  drawing  upon  a 
long  experience  in  government. 

Within  my  life  I  have  seen  the  steel- 
clad  battleship  go  from  a  position  of 
eminence  to  oblivion — the  aircraft  car- 
riers' birth  and  passage,  the  manned  air- 
craft develop  from  a  feeble  flying  ma- 
chine at  Kitty  Hawk  to  a  mighty  instru- 
ment of  war  passing,  too,  before  a  new 
and  awesome  vehicle  for  destruction — 
the  missile. 

The  cannonball  and  the  Mini6  bullet 
have  been  perfected  and  discarded — 
gunpowder  and  TNT  have  faded  to  insig- 
nificance before  the  capability  of  the 
tiny  atom. 

The  warmaking  potential  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  has  changed.  This  is 
a  pushbutton  era  with  events  that  once 
took  days  compressed  into  minutes. 

Fifteen  years  ago  and  even  less,  a  na- 
tion mounting  an  attack  against  the 
United  States  could  not  gain  by  surprise 
our  total  destruction.  Protected  by  two 
oceans,  and  with  the  large  area  of  our 
Nation,  this  was  impossible.  As  crippling 
as  was  the  vicious  sneak  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor,  it  only  served  to  galvanize  Amer- 
ica's might  and  unity  of  purr>ose. 

In  the  years  that  lie  ahead,  we  must 
apply  a  new  concept  to  defense.  The 
sum  total  of  our  defense  and  retaliatory 
capabilities  must  be  large  enough  in  size, 
effective  enough  in  power,  and  sidequate 
enough  in  dispersal  and  location  to  ef- 
fectively deter  an  attack  upon  the  United 
States  or  its  close  allies. 

Why  is  this  necessary?  Stated  in  its 
basic  terms,  because  this  Nation  of  free 
people  never  has  and  never  will  launch 
an  attack  upon  another  nation.  The 
writers  of  the  Constitution  made  a  war 
of  aggression  by  the  United  States  im- 
possible in  theory.  The  space  age  has 
assured  that  this  is  lmp)ossible  in  fact. 

A  missUe  attack  could  be  launched  on 
this  Nation  in  less  time  than  it  takes  the 
President  to  drive  from  the  White  House 
to  the  Capitol. 

This  means  we  absolutely  require  an 
adequate  warning  and  defense  structure 
so  that  no  nation  will  dare  an  attack  on 
us.  The  President  has,  vmder  the  Con- 
stitution, the  responsibility  for  instan- 
taneous defense  in  the  event  of  any  at- 
tack. 

We  must  prepare  to  support  a  defense 
capability  which  will  absolutely  deter  at- 
tack. To  do  otherwise  will  invite  an 
aggression  and  the  total  destruction  of 
democracy,  our  Nation,  and  very  likely 
ail  life  on  this  planet. 

I  shall  let  others  more  knowledgeable 
on  military  intricacies  discuss  and  debate 
the  details.  As  for  me,  I  make  my  posi- 
tion clear.    We  must  retain  assured  and 
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real  superiority  at  all  times  over  every 
possible  combination  of  potential  aggres- 
sors. This  is  the  price  we  must  pay  to 
maintain  our  democracy,  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment that  surely  offers  mankind  the 
Inspiration  it  needs  and  the  opportunity 
to  best  fiilfiU  all  its  desires. 


PASSPORT  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  invite  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  an  excellent  article  entitled 
"No  Passports  for  Our  Enemies."  written 
by  Charles  Stevenson,  and  published  in 
the  February  issue  of  the  Reader's  Di- 
gest. 

I  am  particularly  Interested  in  the 
subject  of  remedial  passport  legislation 
since  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
of  which  I  am  a  member.  ha.s  recently 
determined  to  resume  hearings  on  this 
matter.  The  committee  has  had  several 
bills  before  it  since  July  1958.  but  has 
not  reported  one  to  date  The  House 
of  Representatives  passed  a  measure  on 
this  subject  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
85th  Congress,  and  also  passed  a  bill  in 
the  1st  session  of  this  Congress  which 
is  now  on  our  committee  calendar. 
While  I  personally  feel  the  House  meas- 
ure will  require  some  strengthenmtj 
amendments  to  meet  the  deplorable  sit- 
uation so  forcefully  documented  by  the 
Digest  article,  it  should  be  taken  up  im- 
mediately and  not  be  allowed  to  die  in 
committee. 

If  further  hearings  are  necessarv-  I 
think  they  should  be  .scheduled  so  that 
the  committee  can  complete  action  on 
this  matter  prior  to  the  Easter  recess 
The  American  Bar  Association  has  re- 
cently recommended  legislation  to  con- 
trol the  travel  of  Communists,  and  I 
assume  they  will  be  invited  to  teytifv 
when  hearings  are  reopened  on  this 
matter.  Only  last  Thursday  Secretary 
of  State  Herter,  in  his  brieHn?  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  empha- 
sized the  continuing  need  for  adequate 
passport  legislation. 

Mr.  Stevenson's  article  concludes  with 
the  following  rather  pointed  question: 

Isn't  U  about  time  that  we  demand  that 
our  legislators  read  the  recr  rd  and  nwaken 
to  the  realization  that  action  is  imperative? 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  from  the  February 
issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

No  Passports  for  Oxjr  Enemies 
(By  Charles  Stevensr)n  i 

Within  the  week  that  you  read  this  John 
Hanes.  the  US.  State  Department  s  Admin- 
istrator of  Security  In  Washington,  will  open 
an  envelope  marked  'Confldentt.-U  secunry 
Information."  and  scan  a  shocking  message 
from  the  FBI.  One  of  its  undercover  agents, 
operating  deep  within  an  .American  Com- 
munist ring,  will  have  learned  that  stil! 
another  member  of  the  Communist  Party 
will  soon  be  applying  for  a  \:  S.  passport 
so  he  can  travel  abroad.  His  assignment: 
to  undermine  the  cause  of  America  around 
the  world. 

Hundreds  of  such  warning  messages  come 
to  John  Hanes'  attention  If  this  one  Is  like 
the   others   It   will   state,   typically,   that   the 


traveler's  secret  objective  will  be  to  go  first 
to  Hungary  and  turn  over  to  the  secret  po- 
lice the  names  of  Hungarian  freedom  fight- 
ers now  living  In  the  Plttsbtirgh,  Young.s- 
town,  Cleveland  and  Detroit  areas.  Next 
stop  will  t)e  Red  China,  where  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  American  labor  he  will  broad- 
cast to  the  new  African  nations  that  an 
alliance  with  the  United  States  will  bring 
them  slavery;  if  they  ally  with  China  and 
Russia  they  will  receive  aid  and  friendship 
Returning  via  Moscow,  he  w:;i  make  secret 
reports  on  Communist  activity  in  the  United 
States,  and  he  will  bring  bark  instructions 
and  jerhaps  money  for  future  operations  in 
this  country 

Hanes  will  curse  under  his  breath,  but 
he  will  be  p<jwerless  Sure  en(jugh.  the 
C:)mmunlst  applies  f  ir  a  pjissport  for  a  Euro- 
pean pleasure  trip  In  the  W.vshlngton  pass- 
port OiUce  a  clerk  wi;i  make  'he  usual  check 
Prom  a  central  file  of  FBI.  CIA.  and  congres- 
sional Intelligence  will  come  a  fat  envei  ipe 
reciting  the  applicant's  long  personal  histor^ 
of  disloyalty,  subversion,  even  treason. 
E.en  so.  he  will  get  his  passpcjrt.  which 
vouches  for  his  US  citizenship  and  assures 
him  of  Oovemment  protection  In  his 
Journevmij.s 

This  pr-cpflure  is  now  so  routine  that  our 
authorities  knuw  it  by  heart.  Every  month 
passports  are  handed  over  to  a  hundred  such 
secvinty  risks,  a  half  dozen  of  them  known 
to  be  hard-core  Communist  operators  This 
has  been  going  on  ever  since  June  16.  19,58, 
when  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the 
.Secretary  of  State  has  no  authority  to  deny 
passports  to  people  because  they  are  C"m- 
muuis's 

Indeed,  the  Security  Administrator  Is 
helpless  even  when  he  knows  the  passport 
applicants  are  operating  as  Communist  se- 
cret agents.  He  cannot  even  delay  an 
e<:caping  spy  unless  the  FBI  Is  willing  to 
reveal  immediately  the  evidence  of  a  crime 
already  committed:  this  the  FBI  usually 
can  t  d> — because  it  would  reqtilre  unmask- 
ing its  own  undercover  agents  bef  jre  they 
had  worked  up  their  cases  aga.nst  the  entire 

"Plainly  spenklng,"  stites  a  re'-f>nt  report 
by  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommit- 
tee, "this  country  has,  at  the  behest  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  authorized  a  small  army  of 
disloyal  citizens  to  go  abroad  and  travel 
about  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
States.  .Naked  logic  tells  us  that  at  least 
some  of  this  number  will  be  in  a  p<-)sltlon 
to  damage  this  Nation  in  a  substantial 
manner" 

In  an  attempt  to  get  congressional  action 
to  close  this  gaping  hole  In  our  defense,  FBI 
Director  J  Edgar  Hoover  last  year  told  Con- 
gress: '"This  (Supreme  Court  I  ruling  will 
facilitate  the  travel  of  spies,  couriers,  and 
•nibversives  The  next  time  a  representative 
'if  the  party  is  summoned  to  the  Soviet 
Union  he  will  not  even  have  to  go  to  the 
trouble  of  using  an  alias  " 

But  Congress  so  far  has  not  dealt  with 
this  problem  effectively. 

Passports  are  an  essential  part  of  any 
forelarn  a^enfs  protective  coloring  Top 
Communi.-^t  spies  and  saboteurs  have  had 
obscure  American  Party  members  obtain 
passports,  then  assumed  their  Identities. 
Crerhart  Ei=;!er,  currently  a  top  propaganda 
official  of  Communist  East  Germany,  served 
for  years  as  the  Kremlin's  undercover  t»osa 
of  the  Communist  Party  in  the  United  States 
while  using  a  passport  made  out  to  an 
American  Communi.st  but  bearing  Eisler's 
photograph  For  a  long  time  Elsler  directed 
the  Communist  infiltration  of  US  lab'T 
unions.  Then.  In  1947,  he  was  convicted  of 
passport  fraud  He  Jumped  $20  000  ball  and 
escaped  New  York  on  a  Polish  liner. 

Col.  Rudolf  Ivanovlch  Abel,  the  highest 
Soviet  intelligence  officer  ever  apprehended 
ill  the  United  States.  w:vs  convicted  a  little 
over  2  years  ago.  Members  of  the  cells  he 
organized,    some    probably    still    on    the   Job, 


effectively  smuggled  defense  and  atomic 
secrets  to  Russia  by  messengers  wlio  re- 
turned with  instructions  and  US.  currency 
to  finance  further  operations.  Abel  and  the 
couriers  were  able  to  stay  In  busit:iess  be- 
cause   they    used    U  S    passports 

Until  1958  the  United  States  had  at  least 
the  right  to  try  to  protect  Itself  from  p<uis- 
port  abuse  Ever  since  1856,  laws  had 
clothed  the  Secretary  of  State  with  author- 
ity to  Lssue  or  deny  passports  Tradition- 
ally, passports  were  denied  on  the  ground 
that  an  individual's  activities  abroad  would 
be  prejudicial  to  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States.  During  the  1920's.  pa.ssporta 
were  denied  to  Communists  as  a  matter  of 
right.  The  regulations  were  relaxed  during 
the  next  20  years  However,  in  1950.  after 
US  Communist  Party  leaders  had  been  con- 
victed of  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  Gov- 
ernment by  force,  and  after  Ameriran  Reds 
had  openly  engaged  In  trying  to  throw  the 
Korean  war  to  the  enemy,  Congress  cracked 
down. 

It  enacted  legislation  setting  up  procedures 
to  identify  and  label  subversive  organiza- 
tions, and  made  It  a  crime  for  any  member 
of  such  groups  to  apply  for  or  be  Is.^ued  a 
passport.  By  1962  the  State  Department  h.id 
set  up  elaborate  regulations  to  prevent 
bureaucratic  Injustices.  Every  suspect  ap- 
plicant for  a  passport  was  entitled  to  know 
the  specific  reasons  for  denial.  He  could 
explain  away  the  Information  Informally,  or 
appear  before  an  appeals  board  with  counsel 
and  argue  his  case  for  the  record  with  hla 
own  Witnesses 

Fear  of  the  searchlight  that  such  hearings 
might  throw  on  their  activities  di8c<juraged 
most  known  Communists  from  even  apply- 
ing for  passports  Instead,  the  party  threw 
a  reported  1300.000  Into  legal  battles  and 
propaganda  to  get  the  courts  to  knock  down 
the  barrier  to  the  Red  travel  operations 

Three  test  cases  were  carried  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Rockwell  Kent,  the  arti.st.  and 
Dr  Walter  Briehl,  a  Lob  Aiigeles  psychiatrist, 
had  demanded  passports,  but  refused  to 
certify  they  weren't  Communlsu.  Dr.  Wel- 
don  Bruce  Dayton,  a  physicist,  said  he 
wanted  to  go  to  India.  Tlie  Government's 
brief  against  him  showed  that  he  had  asso- 
ciated with  Communists  since  1943  At  the 
University  of  California  he  had  admittedly 
headed  the  Science  for  Victory  Committee. 
a  group  described  by  the  State  Department 
as  a  Communist-organized  front  for  propa- 
ganda and  espionage  activities'  Witncs-ses 
testified  to  seeing  him  several  times  at  the 
Greenwich  Village  address  used  by  the 
Rosenberg  spy  ring  to  microfilm  US  Gov- 
ernment atomic  documents  for  transfer  to 
the  Soviet  Union  in   1949  and   1950  ' 

The  Secretary  of  State  asserted  "I  have 
reason  to  believe  on  the  balance  of  all  the 
evidence  that  the  applicant  Is  going  abroad 
to  engage  in  actlvlUes  which  will  advance 
the  Communist  movement  " 

But  none  of  this  was  enough.  In  two 
separate  decisions  by  margins  of  f>ne  \ote^ 
5  to  4 — the  Supreme  Court  on  June 
18,  1958,  ruled  that  all  three  men  were  en- 
titled to  passports.  The  majority  arRu- 
ment:  there  was  no  authority  under  exist- 
ing law  to  control  travel  by  Communists, 
even  hard-core  revolutionaries. 

In  the  preceding  6  yeaxs.  out  of  3.130.000 
applications  only  15  passports  had  been 
finally  denied  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
Communist  grounds — proof  that  most 
Communists  were  In  no  moxl  to  risk  ex- 
posure of  their  activities  by  demanding  the 
right  to  travel.  As  soon  as  the  decisions  were 
rendered,  however,  they  rushed  to  get  theirs 
while  the  getting  was  good.  Within  Just  10 
months,  1.150  people  whose  passports  would 
have   been   held  up  for  inquiry   into   Com- 


« "Decision  and  Findings  In  the  Case  of 
Weldon  Bruce  Dayton,'  by  Secreury  of  Sute 
Dulles.  Oct.  4,  1956. 
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mun  St  affiliations  before  the  June  16  deci- 
sion  got   them   without  question. 

Who  are  some  of  these  people?  What 
are  t  ley  really  up  to? 

Wluh  controls  out  the  window.  Dr.  W  K. 
B  DuBola,  a  Negro  writer  from  Brooklyn 
with  a  long  Communist-front  record,  and  his 
Wife  obtained  new  pass[x>rts.  Mrs.  DuBois 
hurried  to  the  All-African  Pec^ple's  Confer- 
ence in  Ghana  to  read  a  speech  that  her 
husb  ind  wrote  attacking  the  Western  Powers 
and  praising  Red  China  and  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. Meanwhile.  DuBols  was  received  In 
Mosc  )W  'jy  Premier  Khrushchev  The  Soviet 
boss  Indicated  his  \ppreclation  of  DuBois' 
efforts  by  awarding  him  the  $3.'>,000  Lenin 
Peace  Prize 

Altiough  our  Government  forbade  Ameri- 
can '.ravel  to  Communist  China,  DuBola 
went  from  Moscow  to  Pelplng— t)€arlng  an 
Amer  can  passport  There  he  made  hate- 
Amer  ca  speeches  which  were  beamed  to 
Asian  and  African  peoples  "Because  he  car- 
ried an  American  passport,"  says  John  S'.pes 
of  t^e  State  Department's  Bureau  of  Se- 
curltj  and  Consular  AfTalrs.  "he  was  regarded 
as    a    representative    American    citizen   ' 

Kerry  Wlllcox.  a  wealthy  New  York  build- 
ing contractor,  and  his  ^ife,  Anita,  were  al- 
lowed to  have  passports  during  the  Korean 
war  They  said  tney  wanted  to  go  to  France 
and  Turkey  'for  travel  and  business  "  But 
less  than  6  weeks  later,  in  direct  violation  of 
the  cxmdltlona  under  which  these  passports 
were  fTanted  they  were  consorting  with  our 
enemies  In  Pelping  as  "American  delegates" 
to  an  Asian -Pacific  peace  conference  •  Over 
the  n.dlo,  in  China  and  Poland,  the  Wlll- 
ooxes  participated  In  attempts  to  picture 
the  Uilted  States  as  guilty  of  germ  warfare 
on  a  ^rlde  scale 

Tbt  VS  ConsUtutlon  defines  treason  as 
'"adhe-lng  to  the  enemy,  giving  them  aid  and 
oomfo-t  "  Thui,  when  WiUcox  was  called 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can /.ctlvltles  and  suffered  a  convenient 
lapse  of  memory  about  his  germ-warfare 
proof.  Representative  Bernard  W  Kearney, 
of  Ne»  York,  declared:  "I  son  firmly  con- 
•Vincec  that  If  there  was  ever  a  flagrant  case 
of  treiison  this  one  Is  " 

Beciuse  of  all  this  me  Secretary  of  State 
refuse.1  to  rener  the  Wlllcoxes'  passports 
when  they  applied  a«aln  In  1954  However, 
owing  to  the  Supreme  Court's  decision,  they 
now  h  ive  brand-new  passports,  ready  to  use 
to  cany  out  Uielr  activities. 

Will  am  Loren^T)  Patterson,  general  man- 
ager or  TTie  Worker,  official  mouthpiece  of 
the  Aiaerlcan  Commuiilsts,  had  a  passp>ort 
which  he  used  to  go  to  Hungary  and  Czecho- 
klovakla  during  tjip  Knrean  war  In  press 
Interviews  and  in  speeches  he  accused  the 
United  States  of  being  a  Government  of 
"criminals  and  cannibals"  He,  too,  repeat- 
ed the  germ-warfare  lies  to  create  enmity 
toward    the    United    States. 

The  State  Department  seized  that  pass- 
port tKcavLse  of  his  lUegal  use  of  it  in  enter- 
ing a  then  restricted  Iron  Curtain  country 
Now.  however,  he  baa  a  new  one  which,  he 
has  sail,  he  may  use  to  (to  to  the  U  S.S.R. 

Nowhere,  however,  is  there  a  more  flagrant 
Insult  o  the  United  States  than  the  case  of 
James  1!  Jack.son.  p.  member  of  the  UJS  Com- 
munist Party's  executive  committee.  He  ob- 
tained .>ne  of  the  easy-to-get  new  passjxirts 
"to  visit  France  as  a  tourist"  Called  before 
a  Senate  Inquiry  soon  afterward,  he  took  the 
fifth  amendment  wnen  asked  If  his  real  pur- 
pose wiis  to  visit  the  Soviet  Union  Never- 
theless, 7  weeks  later  he  was  in  Moscow  at- 
tending the  2l6t  Congress  of  the  Communist 
Party  o'  the  Soviet  Union.  At  these  sessions 
he  spole  bitterly  against  the  United  States 
in  a  sfee<h  radioed  throughout  the  world. 
Finally  returning  home,  he  a^in  appeared 
under   ^mbpena   before    the    Senate    Internal 


Security  Subcommittee,  but  refused  even  to 
Identify  his  photograph.  In  order  to  con- 
ceal the  truth  about  his  trip,  he  took  the 
fifth  amendment  88  times  at  a  single  sitting. 

Why  have  these  gravedlggers  of  democracy, 
these  servants  of  a  foreign  power,  been 
allowed  to  get  away  with  their  activity? 
The  evidence  and  most  of  the  case  histories 
cited  here  were  available  to  our  legislators 
throughout  their  last  session.  'Why  has  Con- 
gress failed  to  act? 

Tliree  weeks  after  the  High  Court's  ruling, 
Rtjbert  D  Johnson,  legal  adviser  of  the  State 
Department  6  Pa&sport  Office,  warned:  "If  an 
espionage  agent  walked  into  the  Passjxjrt 
Oflice  today  and  proved  his  citizenship,  we 
would  have  to  issue  him  a  passport." 

Secretary  of  State  Dulles  rushed  a  draft  of 
remedial  legislation  to  the  Capitol.  'The 
International  Communist  movement  seeks 
•  •  •  on  everj-  front  to  Influence  foreign 
governments  and  peoples  against  the  United 
States  and  eventually  by  every  means.  In- 
cluding violence,  Ui  encircle  the  United 
States  and  subordinate  us  to  its  will,"  he 
wrote  House  Speaker  Sam  Ratbvrn.  "Surely 
our  Government  should  be  In  a  position  to 
deny  passports  to  such  persons."  Still  our 
Congressmen  failed  to  enact  remedial  legis- 
lation. 

President  Elsenhower  sent  a  special  mes- 
sage to  them  "It  Is  essential  that  the  Gov- 
ernment today  have  power  to  deny  pass- 
ports where  tlielr  possession  would  seriously 
impair  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  United  States  or  would  be  Inimical  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States.  •  •  • 
Each  day  and  week  that  passes  without  It 
exposes  us  to  great  danger."  Month  after 
month  now  has  passed — and  still  no  action 
by  Congress, 

Re<ently  the  American  Bar  Association  has 
come  forward  urging  Congress  to  take  effec- 
tive steps  quickly  It  says  there  are  ways 
of  perm.tting  the  Secretary  of  State  to  use 
Information  from  secret  sources  without 
violating  individual  liberties. 

Isn't  it  about  time  that  we  demand  that 
our  legislators  read  the  record  and  awaken 
to  the  realization  that  action  Is  Imperative? 


-ESSAY 


•Decision    and   Findings   In    the    Case   of 
Henry   md    Anita  WlUcox,"   by  Secretary   o« 

State  Dulles.  Nov.  11.   1957. 


I  SPEAK   FOR   DEMOCRACY- 
BY   MURIEL   ELLIS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nevada  winner  of  the  1959-60  broad- 
cast scnptwriting  contest  sjxinsored  by 
the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
was  Mi.ss  Muriel  Ellis,  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  V.  Ellis,  of  Sparks. 
Nev.  In  an  era  when  complacency  is 
threatening  the  existence  of  our  civiliza- 
tion, her  words  of  warning  against  this 
indifference  are  especially  significant. 

Ttie  Nation  must  maintain  a  constant 
alert  for  the  preservation  of  our  free- 
doms. It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  include  her  .script  in  the  Record, 
so  that  thousands  of  Americans  may  be 
reminded  that  our  cheri.'=hed  liberties 
should  not  be  forgotten  in  the  quest  for 
material   comforts 

I  ask  that  Miss  Ellis'  essay  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Speak  fob  Democract 
(By  Muriel  Ells) 
"Give   me  your   tired,   yotu-   p>oor; 

Your    huddled    masses    yearning    to    be 
free; 
The    wretched    refuse    of    your    teeming 
shore: 
Send     these     the     homeless,     tempest 
tossed,  to  me. 
I  lift  my  lamp  t>e6lde  the  golden  shore." 


These  words  written  at  the  feet  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  express  the  hope  that 
many  people  place  In  America  and 
democracy,  for  within  the  definition  of 
"democracy"  lies  the  richest  possibility  of 
the  complete  fulfillment  of  an  Ideal. 

I  speak  for  democracy  because  democracy 
stands  for  freedom  of  the  Individual.  De- 
mocracy Is  the  expression  and  exchange  of 
Ideas.  Democracy  Is  based  on  the  principles 
of  freedom,  equality.  Justice,  and  humanity. 
These  things   I  believe  In. 

Our  basic  civil  liberties  are  stated  In  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  including  freedom  of  speech, 
press,    and   religion. 

We,  the  people  of  America,  have  the  priv- 
ilege and  right  to  express  our  differences  of 
opinion  without  fear  of  being  molested,  for 
though  Americans  differ,  they  have  a  com- 
mon respect  for  conflicting  views.  We  can 
express  these  conflicting  views  with  a  speech, 
a  ballot,  or  a  newspaper  article. 

This  freedom  of  the  press  Is  not  to  be 
underestimated,  because.  In  fact.  It  Is  one 
of  our  greatest  privileges.  Without  free 
press  Americans  would  not  be  fully  informed 
and  would  not  hear  the  opinions  of  others 
In  agreement  or  disagreement.  The  forma- 
tion of  Intelligent  opinions  hinges  upon  the 
reliability  of  Information.  Our  press  Is  ded- 
icated to  the  truth,  and  Its  effectiveness  can 
be  measured   only  by  Its  freedom. 

Another  of  our  most  cherished  freedoms 
Is  the  freedom  of  religion.  Our  country  was 
formed  because  a  group  of  people  recognized 
and  realized  the  need  for  religious  freedom, 
and  today  It  is  one  of  the  great  strengths 
of  our  Nation,  for  peace  and  love  are  a  part 
of  every  faith.  Just  as  war  and  hate  are  con- 
demned   by    every   faith. 

Our  system  of  Justice  has  grown  out  of 
many  years  of  oppxKltlon  to  wrong  and  op- 
pression Anyone  can  challenge  injustice 
with  the  surety  of  a  fair  hearing.  Our  law 
insists  that  any  accused  person  is  presumed 
Innocent  unless  and  until  proven  guilty. 
Our  svFtem  of  Justice,  though,  depends  upon 
the  attitudes  and  Ewrtlons  of  the  people 
themselves,  as  does  everything  else  for  which 
democracy  stands. 

Our  attitudes  and  actions  must  never  be- 
come complacent  or  Indifferent,  but  we  must 
be  constantly  alert  to  guard  our  proud  heri- 
tage, that  system  of  government  which  has 
served  us.  the  people,  so  well,  that  our  fore- 
fathers fought  so  bravely  for.  and  that  which 
we  must  enrich  and  pass  on  to  the  next 
generation. 

We  realize  that  our  democracy  is  not  f>er- 
fect.  for  there  are  many  things  that  can  be 
improved  upon.  The  belief  In  equality  of 
races  is  stiU  striving  to  overcome  the  In- 
evitable prejudices  of  linj>erfect  men.  We 
know  that  we  cannot  attain  complete,  abso- 
lute liberty  while  living  In  an  ordered  society, 
for  our  own  individual  liberty  ends  when  it 
begins  to  Interfere  with  the  liberty  of  others. 
Liberty  has  its  limits.  Just  as  authority  must 
have  its  limits.  Democracy  strives  for  a  Just 
balance  between  those  needs  of  the  Indi- 
vidual and   those  of  society. 

Democracy  stands  for  the  hopes  and  aspi- 
rations of  every  free  spirited  person,  and  our 
Statue  of  Liberty  will  always  remain  an 
eternal  symbol  of  this,  for  as  long  as  there 
is  an  America,  there  will  be  a  democracy,  and 
the  slmultaneotis  definition  of  these  two 
words— America,  democracy — will  stand  as 
a  barrier  forever  against  tyranny. 


FORTY-SECOND  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
UKRAINIAN  NATIONAL  INDEPEND- 
ENCE 

Mr  BEALL.  Mr  President,  last  week, 
the  Maryland  Branch  of  the  Ukrainian 
Congress  of  America  observed  the  42d 
anniversary  of  Ukrainian  national  inde- 
fendence. 
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Since  I  was  unable  to  be  with  my 
friends  on  this  occasion.  I  expressed  my 
thoughts  in  a  letter  which  was  read  at 
the  meeting. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Janttart  22,  I960. 
Mr.  Klxmxns  Babiak. 

Chairman.  Maryland  Branch,  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress 0/  America.  Baltimore .  Md. 

Dkax  Ma.  Babiak:  Please  extend  my  greet- 
ings to  thoae  in  attendance  at  the  meeting 
to  observe  the  42d  anniversary  of  Ukrainian 
national  Independence.  I  wish  It  were  poa- 
alble  for  me  to  be  with  you  and  the  other 
good  Americana  of  Ukrainian  descent  and 
their  friends,  as  I  have  been  on  previous  oc- 
casions. 

Our  co\intry  Is  a  finer  country  today  be- 
cause of  the  Ukrainians  who  came  here  and 
cast  their  lot  with  others  of  other  lands  to 
buUd  this  Nation.  No  better  people  ever 
c&me  to  American  shores.  In  the  veins  of 
many  of  our  fine  people  flows  the  proud 
Ukrainian  blood — pillars  of  our  society — 
foremost  in  good  works.  I  am  glad  to  be 
known  u  a  friend  of  the  Ukrainian  people. 

You  are  now  celebrating  the  Independence 
whlcb  your  nation  won  In  1918.  Unhappily, 
the  Ukrainian  Republic  ceased  to  exist  only 
2  short  years  after  Its  birth.  However.  In- 
dependence of  spirit  lives  on  In  all  people 
of  Ukrainian  descent,  and  you  are  to  be 
commended  upon  this  faithful  observance  of 
your  Independence  day. 

Over  300  years  ago  Ukraine  was  an  inde- 
pendent state  and  the  center  of  a  rich  cul- 
ture and  thriving  commerce  that  linked  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.  Then.  It  fell  under  Russian 
rule,  but  Russia  was  never  able  to  make  Rus- 
■lana  out  of  Ukrainians.  Your  people  have 
kept  thalr  identity  and  proud  heritage. 
Ukrainian  people  have  been  In  the  forefront 
of  the  movement  of  non-Russian  nations  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
the  occupier. 
X  aalute  all  Ukralsiaa  people  everywhere. 
8UB0«r«ly  youra, 

J.    QUCNN    BXAU^ 
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JtTVKNILK  DELINQUENCY— A 
NATIONAL  PROBLEM 

Mr.  HKNNINOS.  Mr.  President.  y««- 
terdfty  the  Senate  approved  S.  694.  a 
bill  which  offers  a  small  amount  of  Pted- 
eral  help  to  States  and  communities  now 
strunllns  with  the  very  serious  problem 
of  Juvenile  delinquency  and  crime.  As 
chairman  of  the  Senate  subcommittee 
to  inyesti£rate  juvenile  delinquency — 
and  as  one  long  Interested  in  youth 
work — I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  give  its  speedy  ap- 
proval to  this  legislation. 

That  juvenile  delinquency  Is  a  na- 
tional problem — indeed,  an  international 
one — Is  being  recognized  and  acknowl- 
edged in  nearly  every  community  of  the 
country.  Examples  of  this  recoernition 
and  concern  on  the  local  level  is  readily 
evident  by  editorial  comment  which 
comes  to  my  desk. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  of  these  editorials  entitled 
"Treating  Delinquency  as  a  National 
Concern,"  from  the  Hackensack  (N.J  i 
Bergen  Evening  Record,  and  "Delin- 
quency in  the  SpotUght,"  from  the  Mi- 
ami (Pla.)  Herald,  be  prmted  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
IlEcoRD,  as  follows: 

IProm   the   Hackensack    (N J  )    Bergen    Eve- 
ning Record.  Sept.  28.  1956) 

TtZATING  DELINQt-ENrr  AS  4  NATIONAL 
CO.VCIRN 

The  recognizable  status  of  so-called  Juve- 
rile  delinquency  as  a  national  problem  is 
c-.e  go<xi  reason  for  Federal  Mslstance  In 
control  and  prevention.  Juvenile  gan^ster- 
l;:m,  as  Mayor  Wagner  pointed  out  at  the 
opening  of  Senate  hearings.  In  New  Yorlc. 
Involves  Itself  In  narco'lc  traffic  and  addic- 
tion. It  Is  a  part  of  such  generaJ  violations 
o'  law  as  the  lllegnl  mailing  and  possession 
of  guns  and  other  wewp'ins. 

The  substance  of  Federal  aid  would  be 
financial,  but  the  Implications  of  Govern- 
ment participation  would  have  a  breadth 
beyond  the  immediate  economic.  There  Is 
need  for  a  generalized  and  comprehensive 
training  among  municipal  officials  and  .social 
workers  In  the  field  of  custodial  care  as 
well  as  in  methods  of  control.  The  New 
York  plan  for  youth  conservation  campe  Is 
widely  applicable,  and  If  widely  applied 
would  benefit  from  unified  attention  to  Its 
pu-tlculars  and  general  purp<'jses.  Senator 
Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Democrat.  Missouri, 
chairman  of  the  committee  investigating  Ju- 
venile delinquency.  Is  cosp<.)naor  of  a  bill 
to  establish  a  national  youth  conservation 
corps.  Other  aspects  of  possible  Federal 
piTtlclpatlon  Include  assistance  to  the  States 
In  the  development  of  vocational  training 
and  recreational  programs,  turning  over  to 
the  States  surplus  Federal  property  for  min- 
imum security  detention,  and  broadening 
the  Federal  pr-^gram  for  outpatient  treat- 
ment of  narcotic  addicts. 

These  are  correctives  of  a  stature  which 
points  up  the  economic  waste  and  practical 
Inefficiency  of  unilateral  State  or  Uxral 
action.  The  most  critical  problems  of  delin- 
quency and  youthful  crime  have  no  bound- 
aries or  geographical  habitat  other  than  the 
kind  Indicated  In  their  definition  as  urban, 
suburban,  or  rural  and  even  here  the  degree 
of  difference  la  dwindling  Any  way  one 
looks  at  It — from  the  standpoint  ot  money 
or  preventives  cur  treatment  or  complex 
hi  man  psychology— the  problem  Is  national. 

fFrom   the   Miami    (Fla. )    Herald.   Sept.    23. 

DCUNQtlKCT    IN    TRl    SPOTLIGHT 

The  Senate  CVimmlUee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency win  begin  a  study  this  week  of  the 
out>>r«ak  of  savafe  teenage  violence  In  New 
Tork  that  has  ahocked  the  Nation  TVrmr 
has  indeed  walked  the  streeu  of  the  Nation "» 
largest  city.  Innocent  pervons  have  been 
beaten  and  killed  by  the  Juvenile  hoodlum*. 

aialrman  Thomas  C.  UaNNiNos.  Missouri 
Democrat,  said  his  committee  will  confer  with 
Ooviirnor  Rockefeller  and  Mayor  Wagner,  who 
alretidy  have  been  working  on  the  problem. 
It  will  receive  testimony  from  the  police  and 
from  the  experts  who  are  close  to  the  situa- 
tion 

But  Senator  Hennings  made  the  point  that 

this  is  not  a  pr  .blem  unique  to  New  York 
City — that  It  transcends  State  aaid  even 
national  brjundarles. 

Teenage  assaults  and  murders  have  been 
reported  el.sewhere  And  juvenile  crime  of  ail 
kinds  has  been  Increasing. 

The  primary  Interest  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee IS,  as  it  must  be  under  the  law,  to 
discover  how  the  Federal  Government  may 
help  in  meeting  the  situation.  The  hearings 
in  New  York  will  demonstrate,  however,  the 
valuable  service  a  Senate  Investigating  com- 
nutt.'e  does  in  focusing  attention  on  a  prob- 
lem wherever  it  occurs  and  getting  action 
oil  It. 

When  Senator  Estes  KEFAtrvrR  headed  the 
Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  he  held 
hearings  In  Miami  which  openetl  the  eyes  of 


Dade  Coimty  cit!?'  -  ^  ■  rondltion."*  here  The 
committee  undersc  r-d  facts  which  we  al- 
ready knew  but  kept  burled  in  the  back  part 
of  our  minds.  The  same  was  true  of  the 
Senate  crime  Investigating  committee  which 
met  In  Miami  twice  It  smashed  rarkets  here 
and  Inaugurated  an  era  of  law  enforc*»ment 
which  make*  this  community  a  vastly  better 
place  in  which  to  live  than  It  was  t>eforp 

Beyond  that  the  committee's  work  rau.sed 
communities  elsewhere  Uj  look  at  the  dirt  and 
corruption  that  has  been  swept  beneath  their 
own  rugs.     Many  cleaned  house. 

Crime  was  not  wholly  stamped  out.  of 
course,  but  many  conditions  uncovered  by 
the  Kefauver  committee,  such  as  open  gam- 
bling here,   no  longer  exist. 

Juvenile  delinquency  wUl  not  he  solved 
by  the  Hennlngs  committee,  nor  could  It  ever 
t)e  wholly.  But  If  the  committee  delves 
deeply  Into  conditions  In  New  York's  tene- 
ment Jungles.  If  It  brings  out  the  meager 
homellfe  and  the  relaxing  of  disciplines  that 
permit  such  shcxiklng  conditions.  It  will  con- 
tribute to  understanding  In  other  communi- 
ties. That  win  not  only  be  a  service  to  New 
York,  where  the  headlines  have  been  bliurkest, 
but  to  the  Nation  at  large. 
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DEATH  OF  FRANCIS  M.  PINCKNEY 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  Pre.sident.  la.-=;t  Saturday  FYancis  M. 
Pmckney,  of  Columbia  and  Charleston, 
S  C  .  died  following  a  long  illness.  Mr. 
Pmckney  was  a  di-stin^uished  public 
servant  and  had  been  a  member  of  the 
South  Carolina  Tax  Commission  for  the 
past  20  years.  He  was  appointed  to  that 
post  by  the  late  Burnet  R.  Maybank 
when  he  was  Governor. 

The  name  Pmckney  has  been  distin- 
guished throuijhout  tlie  history  of  South 
Carolina  from  the  very  birth  of  our  Na- 
tion. The  death  of  Prancis  M  Pmckney, 
the  ."^Dn  of  a  Confederate  Army  ofDcer, 
marks  the  passing  of  another  era  of 
service  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina 
by  the  Pmckney  family.  Mr  Plnckney 
not  only  was  a  public  servant  of  unim- 
peachable character  ui  civil  life  but  he 
served  his  NaUon  with  an  outalandinir 
record  m  World  War  I  as  a  combat 
ofHcer  In  the  Air  Corps 

Mr  President.  I  ask  that  an  editorial 
fixwn  the  State  newspaper  of  January  25. 
1960.  entitled  Francis  M  Pinckney, "  be 
printed  m  the  body  of  Uie  Rscoko  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

FSANCIS   M    Ptwcknet 

Francis  M  Plnckney,  who  died  Saturdav, 
was  a  man  of  unimpeachable  character  who 
entered  the  St.ite  service  as  executive  secre- 
Ury  to  his  close  friend,  the  late  Burnet  R. 
Maybank  and  later  went  on  to  the  State  Tax 
Commls.si.,n  U)  succeed  fonner  Gov  John  O. 
Rlchard.s.  deceased,  In  which  high  p«j8t  he 
had  served  with  credit  since  1940 

A  Charlestonlan  of  distinguished  llnenpe, 
Mr  Plnckney  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  ever  coiirte<'>us.  ever  honorable  In  his 
public  and  private  acts  He  was  a  clvU 
servant  prompted  by  only  the  hlghcat  mo- 
tives and  leaves  a  proud  record  of  duty  well 
performed,  both  In  peace  and  In  war. 


i\ 


FTLLING  OF  TEMPORARY  VACAN- 
CIES IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 

Mr  BTBI.E     Mr  Prp.<^}dent,  If  there  Is 
no  further  morning  business,  I  a.sk  that 


the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the  im- 
flnush?d  bu.siness. 

Th€    PRESIDING  OFFICER.      Morn- 
ing business  Is  closed.     The  Chair  lays 
before   the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
r       ness. 

The  Senate  re.sumed  the  consideration 
of  thf  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  39)  to 
amend  the  Constitution  to  authorize 
Governors  to  fill  temporary  vacancies  in 
the  H)u.se  of  Representatives 

Thf  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
quest!  m  is  on  the  amendment  offeied 
by  th(  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
land). 

Mr  KEFAUVER  Mr  President,  as 
the  resolution  which  is  now  before  us. 
Senatt  Joint  Resolution  39.  has  previ- 
ously pa.<vsed  the  Senate  by  an  over- 
whelming vote.  I  hope  that  we  will  be 
able  tc  pass  it  after  full  but  unprotracted 
consid  ^ration. 

In  brief,  the  resolution  would  empower 

the  Governors  of  the  several  States  to 

fill  vacancies  in  the  House  of  Represent- 

0  atives  m  case  of  a  nuclear  or  other  kind 

of  attack  on  Washington. 

AlthouRh  the  present  resolution  was 
Intnxluced  only  by  the  Senator  from 
Conneiticut  (Mr.  Dodd'  and  me.  much 
credit  .'or  it  is  due  to  the  foimer  minority 
leader  and  former  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, Senator  Knowland  He  intro- 
duced resolutions  on  this  subject  in  both 
the  8m  and  82d  Congresses  and  pubhc 
hearings  were  held  m  March  1952.  At 
that  tune  a  number  of  Members  of  the 
Senate,  political  scientists,  political  lead- 
ers, and  other  persons  interested  in  Gov- 
ernmer  t  testified. 

Sena  or  Knowland  reintroduced  his 
proposal  In  the  83d  Congress  and  public 
hearinRs  were  held  in  May  1954.  On 
Jime  4.  1954.  the  resolution — Senate 
Joint  Resolution  39 — as  amended,  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  \*ote  of  70  to  1.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  House  took  no  action  on 
this  Ser  ate-passcd  resolution. 

The  iiistory  of  the  leglslaUon  In  the 
84th  Congress  was  very  much  the  same. 
Ttie  pnjposal  was  embodied  in  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  8  Public  hearings  were 
held  in  Harch  of  1955.  and  the  resolution 
passed  tie  Senate  on  May  19.  1955,  by  a 
vote  of  ■;  6  to  3  after  a  full  and  thorough 
debate.  I  believe  I  had  the  privilege  of 
being  thr  sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 8  in  the  84th  Congress,  together 
with  other  Senators.  Again,  unfortu- 
nately, no  action  was  taken  by  the  House. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  present  resolu- 
tion. Senate  Joint  Resolution  39  of  the 
86th  Comcress,  can  be  passed  by  an  over- 
whelming vole  and  that  the  present 
House  of  .^presentatives  will  give  it  their 
prompt  a  .tention.  The  resolution  is  cer- 
tainly as  urgently  needed  today  as  in  the 
past.  In  fact,  I  believe  the  concensus 
would  be  that,  if  anything,  it  is  more 
urgently  needed  than  ever. 

The  purpose  and  method  of  operation 
of  the  proposed  amendment  are  set  forth 
quite  succinctly  in  the  report  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  As  the  report  is  very 
brief.  I  af k  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
(No  561)  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  which 
was  referred  the  resolution  (S.J  Res  39 1  to 
amend  the  Constitution  to  authorize  Gov- 
ernors Ui  nil  temporary  vacancies  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  having  consid- 
ered the  same,  reports  favorably  thereon, 
without  amendment,  and  recommends  that 
the  resolution  do  pass. 

PtJRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  propoeed  legislation 
Is  to  amend  the  Constitution  to  enable  the 
executive  authority  of  each  State  to  make 
temporary  appointments  to  fill  vacancies  In 
representation  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives whenever  such  vacancies  exceed  half 
the  authorized  membership  of  that  body. 

STATEMENT 

When  the  Constitution  was  drafted,  the 
ability  to  destroy  people  on  a  mass  basis  by 
use  of  weapons  of  war  had  not  been  devel- 
oped It  was.  therefore,  hlphly  unlikely  that 
the  membership  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives could  be  so  decimated  as  to  render  that 
body  incapable  uf  exercising  its  constitution- 
al functions.  Indeed,  the  Founding  Fathers 
had  no  basis  on  which  to  predicate  any  such 
assumption 

Regrettably,  this  is  not  the  situation  to- 
day. The  Federal  Administrator  of  Civil  E>e- 
fense  has  testified 

"Tixlay.  with  the  advent  of  the  atomic 
bomb  and  similar  devices,  we  know  that  vast 
areas  can  be  devastated  almost  Instantane- 
ously. We  also  know  that  no  system  of  de- 
fense Is  likely  to  be  100  percent  effective.  In 
other  words,  we  realize  that  In  any  future 
war  It  Is  probable  that  the  enemy  would  suc- 
ceed In  attacking  our  civilian  commu- 
nities." 

TTilB  advance  In  the  technique  of  destruc- 
tion has  necessitated  a  reexamination  of  the 
ability  of  our  representative  Government  to 
function  in  time  of  naUonal  disaster.  A 
brief  review  establishes  that  continuity  of 
the  Executive  authority  la  protected  by  the 
act  of  June  25,  194«  (ch  644.  sec.  1,  ea'sut. 
6731.  reg'ulaUng  prealdential  ■uccesalon. 
The  Judiciary  cvnild  be  reconstituted  fairly 
readily  by  appi^ntmenu  by  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive Any  vac»ncle«  in  the  Senate  could  be 
temporarily  filled  by  appointnenu  by  Uie 
Otirernar*  of  the  respective  States.  But  in 
the  Houae  of  Repreeentattree.  where  reve- 
nue measures  must  orlfrtnat*.  vacanclee  must 
be  filled  by  special  elections,  and  such  elec- 
Uons  may  require  a  minimum  lapse  of  60 
days. 

Tlius.  as  it  stands  today,  the  Constitution 
confers  no  auUiority  on  Stat*  Governors  to 
appoint  Members  to  the  Houae  of  Represent- 
atives. T^ls  Inability  to  provide  for  con- 
tinuity of  representation  offers  no  Insur- 
mountable dlfnculty  In  ordinary  times.  But 
In  periods  of  national  emergency  or  disaster. 
It  could  well  paralyze  the  functioning  of  rep- 
resentative government.  As  the  Administra- 
tor of  Civil  Defense  has  observed  i 

•It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the 
Importance  of  Congress  continuing  to  func- 
tion In  time  of  national  emergency.  The 
functions  of  the  Congress  become  ever  more 
Important  under  such  circumstances.  The 
ability  of  the  Congress  to  act  swiftly  Is  es- 
sential to  the  successful  defense  of  the 
Nation." 

If  a  sufficient  number  of  Representatives 
were  killed  by  an  atomic  blast,  through  germ 
warfare,  or  In  the  course  of  violent  attacks 
by  irresponsible  partisans,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives would  t)e  compelled  to  function 
without  a  majority  of  its  Members.  In  such 
an  event,  any  Member  might  raise  a  point 
of  order,  suggesting  the  Absence  of  a 
quorum.  Precedents  Indicate  that  such  a 
point  of  order  would  not  be  sustained  But, 
even  so,  it  Is  likely  that  In  such  times  ex- 


ceedingly important  legislation  would  be 
adopted  and  any  disfranchisement  to  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  our  Nation  would  repre- 
sent a  distinct  loss. 

It  Is  true  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives might,  by  amendment  of  Its  rule5  in 
advance,  provide  that  a  quorum  should  con- 
sist of  a  majority  of  the  remaining  Members 
whenever  vacancies  occur  on  a  wholesale 
scale.  Yet  this  change  would  not  eliminate 
this  danger  entirely,  for  It  Is  certainly  pos- 
sible that  In  an  atomic  attack,  a  sufficient 
number  of  Representatives  would  be  inca- 
pacitated so  that  it  might  well  prove  In- 
capable of  mustering  a  quorum  of  the  sur- 
viving Members. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  chaos  In 
this  country,  for  the  Chief  Executive  would 
undoubt-edly  step  into  the  breach  and  act 
wnthout  legislative  sanction  In  the  national 
interest  as  he  perceived  It  at  that  time 
However,  there  need  be  no  departure  from 
conttitutlonal  representative  government  If 
precautionary  steps  are  taken  In  advance  of 
atomic  catastrophe.  This  legislation  repre- 
sents such  a  precautionary  step.  It  is  not 
born  of  hysteria,  but  evolves  from  a  desire 
to  protect  this  Nation  from  undesirable  con- 
sequences which  may  be  occasioned  by  in- 
difference to  the  dangers  of  the  age  In  which 
we  live. 

The  subject  matter  of  this  resolution  has 
been  considered  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  since  the  81st  Congress  (S.J  R,es 
145 1.  In  the  82d  C^ngjess.  public  hearings 
were  held  on  Senat/^jSipt  Resolution  59 
In  the  83d  Congress,  public  hearings  were 
held  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  39.  and  this 
resolution  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  70 
to  1  on  June  4.  1954.  In  the  84th  Congress, 
public  hearings  were  held  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  8,  and  this  resolution,  as  amend- 
ed, passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  76  to  3 
on  May  19,  1955.  During  the  85th  Con- 
gress. Senate  Joint  Resolution  157  was  intro- 
duced, but  no  action  was  taken  on  It.  Dur- 
ing the  present  Congress.  Senators  KjrAtnm 
and  Dodd  sponsored  Senate  Joint  ResoluUon 
39.  which  is  identical  in  text  with  the  reso- 
lution (S.J  Res.  8)  which  passed  the  Senats 
In  the  84th  Congress.  On  March  9.  1058. 
the  Standing  Subcommlttss  on  Ocmstltutlon- 
al  Amendmenu.  to  which  tb*  resolution  had 
been  referred,  decided  that  no  furthsr  bear- 
ings were  necessary  and  roted  unanimously 
to  recununend  to  the  Commute*  on  tb*  Judi- 
ciary that  It  r*port  tb*  r**oIuUon  tavorabiy 
and  without  am*ndm*nt. 

I^e  t«xt  of  the  r«*oluUon  contains  no  ref- 
erenc*  to  a  disaster.  Certain  problema  arise 
If  tue  power  may  be  Invoked  only  wb*n  there 
Is  «,  disaster  which  causes  a  given  number 
of  vacanclee.  For  tnstanc*.  the  question 
quickly  arises  as  to  what  olDcer  of  Oovern- 
ment  Is  to  proclaim  tb*  disaster  and  how 
he  Is  to  determine  which  of  the  yacandes 
were  caused  by  the  disaster.  Those  problems 
are  not  presented  here,  for  under  this  reso- 
lution the  power  which  would  be  vested  In 
the  executive  authority  of  each  State  Is  not 
pre<llcated  on  any  certification  or  proclama- 
tion. It  Is  brought  Into  being  by  an  ascer- 
tainable fact,  namely,  the  existence  of  219 
vacancies  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  this  manner,  the  amendment  avoids  the 
complications  inherent  In  a  proposal  which 
requires  that  the  vacancies  must  t>e  caused 
by,  or  be  the  result  of.  a  disaster.  Yet  there 
is  no  likelihood  of  abuse  of  this  privilege  for 
the  very  evidence  of  so  many  vacancies  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  presupposes  a 
disaster.  Another  complication  which  this 
concept  avoids,  and  which  must  be  reckoned 
with  If  the  vacancies  mtist  be  occasioned 
by  8  disaster.  Is  the  probability  that  appoint- 
ments could  not  be  made  to  fill  vacancies 
created  by  natural  causes  either  before  or 
after  the  catastrophe. 

Tlie  number  of  vacancies  required  by  the 
amendment   Is  substantial      The  reason   for 
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thia  U  apparent:  there  being  no  reference 
to  a  disaster  the  committee  wanted  to  be 
sure  that  utilization  of  this  authority  would 
be  eufflclently  restricted,  bo  that  It  would 
remain  an  emergency  measure  for  the  pres- 
ervation and  continuity  of  representative 
government.  The  maintenance  of  a  laree 
number  of  vacancies  els  a  prerequisite  to  the 
use  of  the  power  constitutes  Insurance  that 
It  will  be  used  only  In  the  event  of  a  disas- 
ter. 

The  committee  desires  to  stress  that  the.'^e 
appointments  will  be  temporary  appoint- 
ments. Article  I.  section  2,  of  the  Cons' itu- 
tlon  requires  that  a  Governor  Issue  writs  of 
election  when  vacancies  occur  In  the  rep- 
resentation of  his  State  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. This  amendment,  by  specific 
reference,  emphasizes  this  requirement,  so 
that,  in  most  cases,  an  appointees  terra 
will  be  limited  to  60  to  90  days. 

An  analysis  of  the  resoluti  ;n  will  give  ?,<^w.f 
Idea  of  Its  operation.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  resolution,  the  power  to  appoint  Repre- 
sentatives occurs  only  when  the  vacancie.s 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  exceeds  one- 
halt  of  the  authorized  membership.  The 
present  membership  of  the  House  bein?  436. 
219  vacancies  would  have  to  exist  before  this 
extraordinary  power  could  b«  Invoked.  The 
number  of  vacancies  could  exist  for  several 
days,  but,  as  appointments  are  made  by  the 
Governors  pursuant  to  this  amendment,  the 
number  of  vacancies  naturally  will  dimini.sh. 
On  that  date  that  the  vacancies  total  les.<i 
than  219.  the  time  limit  on  this  power  be- 
gins to  run.  From  that  date,  by  the  terms 
of  the  amendment,  the  Governors  have  60 
days  within  which  to  make  the  temp<'>rary 
appointment  or  the  authority  lapses  and 
the  office  must  be  filled  by  election.  If, 
within  the  60-day  period,  additional  vacan- 
cies arise  from  any  cause,  they  also  may  be 
filled  by  gubernatorial  appointment.  Also, 
If  for  some  reason  the  number  of  vacancies 
(having  dropped  below  219 1  rises  again  above 
that  figure,  the  power  to  appoint  a^ain  comes 
Into  existence. 

These  Interpretations  of  the  amendment 
are  given  by  way  of  explanation,  not  in  an- 
ticipation of  dlfBculties  in  opjer.^tlon.  Should 
unforeseen  dlfBculties  arise  a.s  the  result  nf 
this  grant  of  authority,  the  Hou.se  of  Ren- 
resentatives  would  act  as  final  arbiter  by 
reason  of  Its  constitutional  authority  to  be 
the  judge  of  the  qualiflcati(<ns  of  Its  own 
Members  (art.  1.  sec.  5.  of  the  Constitution) . 

COXCLtrsiOK    ANO    RSCOMMENDATION' 

Naturally  It  Is  the  fervent  hope  of  the 
committee  that  the  authority  granted  in  thi.s 
resolution  need  never  be  used.  However, 
with  some  knowledge  of  the  tremendous  de- 
structive power  of  thermonuclear  weapons. 
it  would  be  the  height  of  foKy  to  leave  a 
constitutional  gap  of  this  nature  in  a  rep- 
resentative government  such  as  ours.  When 
Whole  cities  may  be  obliterated  in  a  split 
second,  the  Congress  cannot  Ignore,  shovild 
it  have  any  Inclination  to  do  so.  the  rertii- 
tles  of  this  danger.  The  time  f^.r  action  to 
erase  a  defect  In  our  Constitution,  which 
could  not  have  been  contemplated  at  the 
time  of  Its  adoption,  Is  at  hand.  It  is  per- 
tinent to  recall  that,  as  a  constitutional 
amendment,  this  measure  must  secure  the 
approval  of  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  the  ratification  by  the  legl.sla- 
turea  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States. 
Since  this  action  is  somewhat  time  consum- 
ing the  committee  believes  that  this  legis- 
lation should  be  approved  promptly  by  the 
Senate,  and  the  committee  so  recommends. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  In  a  word,  the 
amendment  would  plug  a  loophole  in  the 
Constitution — a  loophole  which  could 
not  have  been  fore.seen  by  the  Founding 
Fathers  and  which  has  developed  as  a 
serious  threat  only  over  the  pa,5t  dozen 
years  or  so. 


At  the  time  the  Constitution  was 
drafted,  no  one  could  have  foreseen  the 
terrible  and  destructive  power  of  our 
modem  weapons.  I  see  no  neces.sity 
whatever  to  dwell  upon  either  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  nuclear  attack  on  Washing- 
ton or  the  probable  results  of  such  an 
atuck.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  such  an 
attack  might  occur — although  we  hope 
and  pray  it  will  never  occur — and,  if  it 
did.  it  is  possible,  even  probable,  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  Members  of  the 
Ho'use  of  Representatives,  along  with  a 
large  number  of  Senators,  would  be 
killed  immediately  or  fatally  wounded. 

Under  tiie  Constitution  as  it  now 
stands,  only  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives could  not  be  readily  reconstituted 
after  a  deva.stating  attack. 

BoLli  ti.f'  Constitution  and  Federal 
statute.^  provide  a  long  line  of  succession 
to  the  office  of  Chief  Executive. 

Vacancies  in  the  judicial  branch  could 
be  quickly  filled  by  appointment  by  the 
President. 

In  the  legislative  branch,  there  is  no 
problem  with  respect  to  one  House, 
to  wit,  the  Senate.  Under  the  Consti- 
tution, as  amended  by  the  17th  amend- 
ment, the  chief  executives  of  the  s^-veral 
States  are  authorized  to  fill  vacancies 
in  the  Senate  temporarily  by  appoint- 
ment pending  an  election.  There  is  no 
such  authority,  however,  in  connection 
with  vacancies  occurring  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Under  article  I,  .sec- 
tion 2.  clause  4,  of  the  Constitution. 
vacancies  can  be  filled  only  by  election 
of  the  people. 

It  is  not  my  contention  that  without 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution  before 
us  there  would  be  inevitable  paralysis 
of  the  Federal  Government.  It  .seems 
certain  that  the  President — or  whoever 
succeeds  to  tiiat  office — would  take  what- 
ever emergency  action  appears  to  be 
necessary,  whrth^r  or  not  either  House 
of  Congress  were  able  to  function. 

Furthermore,  precedents  indicate  that 
the  Hoase  can  operate  with  a  quorum  of 
Its  e.x^stini;  Membei's,  and  does  not  re- 
qi-nre  a  majority  of  elected  Members. 
However,  after  a  nuclear  attack  the  Con- 
gress would  necessarily  be  required  to 
pass  e.xceedingly  important  legislation, 
and  any  wholesale  disenfranchi.sement 
would  be  both  unfortunate  and  undemo- 
cratic. In  such  times,  the  House  .should 
not  be  forced  to  operate  with  a  relative 
handful  of  the  Members,  even  if  its  rules 
permit  this. 

I  mit-'ht  add.  parenthetically,  that  if 
per  chance  an  attack  occurred  on  the 
opening  day  of  Congress,  before  the  new 
Congre.ss  met  and  before  new  rules  were 
adopted,  a  point  of  order  could  be  made 
in  the  Houi>e  that  a  quorum  consisted  of 
a  majority  of  all  Members  chosen.  It  is 
likely  that  under  parliamentary  rules 
such  a  point  of  order  could  be  .<?ustain("d 
However,  if  an  attack  occurred  at  a 
later  date,  and  if  a  truncated  Hou.se 
could  operate  under  its  rules,  some 
States — in  fact,  many  States — mmht  be 
wholly  unrepresented.  Such  disen- 
franchi.sement would  be  most  undemo- 
cratic. In  times  of  emergency,  as  in 
other  times,  or  passibly  more  so  than  in 
other  times,  our  Government  should  re- 
main a  government  of  the  people. 
Membership  should  be  brought  back  as 


closely  to  the  authorized  number  as 
quickly  as  po.ssible.  Under  our  present 
Constitution,  this  would  require  special 
or  general  elections.  At  present,  this 
would  take  considerable  time.  Also,  we 
could  expect  attacks  on  many  of  our 
major  centers  of  population,  and  it  might 
not  be  possible  to  hold  elections  in  many 
States  for  many  months.  If  we  are  to 
have  representative  government  during 
this  period.  Governoi-s  must  have  the 
power  of  appointment. 

There  are  several  technical  aspects  of 
the  proposal  which  require  some  com- 
ment. 

There  is  no  reference  in  the  resolution 
to  a  disaster.  The  resolution  becomes 
effective  when  the  total  number  of  va- 
cancies in  the  House  e.\ceeds  half  of  the 
authorized  membership.  These  vacan- 
cies would  not  exist  except  as  a  result  of 
a  disaster.  However,  it  was  thought 
preferable  to  omit  mention  of  a  disaster 
as  both  unnecessary  and  complicating. 
For  example,  the  question  would  arise 
as  to  what  officer  is  to  proclaim  the  dis- 
aster and  what  vacancies  were  caused 
by  it.  There  might  be  some  uncertainty 
for  a  time  as  to  which  officer  was  in  a 
position  to  proclaim  such  a  disaster  and 
the  vacancies  which  occurred. 

TTie  maintenance  of  a  lar^e  number  of 
vacancies  as  a  condition  to  the  use  of 
the  power  constitutes  insurance  that  it 
will  be  used  only  in  the  event  of  a 
disaster. 

The  time  during  which  Governors 
would  have  the  power  to  make  appoint- 
ments is  very  limited;  60  days  after  any 
date  that  the  total  number  of  vacan- 
cies exceeds  half  the  authorized  member- 
ship. Any  vacancies  which  are  not  filled 
within  this  60-day  period  must  be  filled 
by  election  in  the  regular  way.  F^irthcr- 
more,  any  person  temporarily  appointed 
to  fill  such  vacancy  is  permltt/d  to  serve 
only  until  the  people  fill  the  vacancy  by 
election,  as  provided  by  section  1,  article 
IT.  of  the  Constitution— which,  of  course, 
is  the  way  vacancies  are  filled  now. 

I  should  like  to  make  two  or  three  other 
points.  Without  the  provisions  of  the 
pending  resolution,  disenfranchisement 
miKlit  last  for  considerable  periods  of 
tune  in  many  States.  Under  the  laws  of 
most  States,  a  minimum  period  of  60 
days  is  required  before  an  election  can 
be  held  after  its  proclamation.  Further- 
more, after  a  nuclear  attack,  which  we 
must  assume  would  result  in  damage  to 
many  other  areas  than  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  holding  of  elections  misht 
be  extremely  difficult.  If  not  ImiKJssible, 
for  many  months.  Even  in  States  where 
the  de.struction  might  not  be  widespread, 
the  people  would  ije  extremely  bu.sy  and 
migiit  not  wi.sh  to  attempt  an  immedi- 
ate eiecuon.  Senate  Joint  liesolution  39 
would  provide  a  method  for  temporaiy 
appointments  until  such  time  a-s  the 
people  of  the  State  believed  that  it  was 
feasible  to  undertake  an  election  of  new 
representatives. 

Even  if  a  majority  of  the  Members 
chosen,  sworn,  and  living  would  con.sti- 
tute  a  quorum,  it  might  be  utterly  im- 
possible to  assemoly  such  a  majority 
either  in  Wiushin^ton  or  anv  oUier  seat 
of  government  if  manj-  Members  wore 
seriously  wounded  rather  than  killed 
outright.    Thus,  incapacity  of  Members, 
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rather  than  death  of  Members,  might  be 
the  mo;  t  .serious  stumbling  block  to  op- 
eration of  the  Hou.se.  A  method  should 
be  provided  for  quick,  though  temporary, 
replacement  of  Meml>ers  wiio  have  been 
killed,  fo  that  the  Hoiise  can  function 
with  as  little  hindrance  and  loss  of  time 
as  po.ssible. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  also  that  so  long  as  v,e  have  a  House 
which  can  function  and  choose  a  SiJeaker, 
we  have  a.ssurancc  that  we  will  have  a 
President,  even  under  the  dire  circum- 
stance of  an  attack  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent, Vice  President,  and  all  Cabinet 
members  are  killed  or  incapacitated.  Of 
course,  under  the  Presidential  Succession 
Act.  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  succeeds  to  the  office  if  there  is 
no  Speaker.  However,  there  may  be  no 
President  pro  temjwre,  and  the  Senate 
re-quires  a  majority  of  tho.se  chosen  and 
sworn  for  a  quorum.  Moreover,  the 
Speaker  was  selected  as  the  second  al- 
ternate, and.  whenever  possible,  he. 
rather  than  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  should  succeed  to  the  office 
of  President.  We  should  make  certain 
that  there  will  always  be  a  Speaker  of 
the  House,  the  only  way  to  do  this  is  to 
a.ssure  that  there  will  be  a  House  capable 
of  meeting  and  choo.smg  a  Speaker  \\ith- 
out  delay. 

The  primary  argument  which  has 
been  made  against  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  is  that  it  Is  born  out  of  fear 
and  panic.  To  me,  tliis  is  tantamount 
to  saying  that  a  husband  should  never 
purchase  life  insurance  because  of  fear 
of  frightening  his  wife,  or  that  a  parent 
should  never  have  his  child  vaccinated 
lor  fear  of  frigiitenin«  the  child. 

This  resolution  was  not  bom  of  fear, 
and  it  wa.s  not  br^rn  of  hysteria.  It 
merely  embodies  a  de.sire  to  protect  t!ie 
representative  nature  of  our  Government 
In  this  second  half  of  the  20th  century. 
Our  Constitution  must  be  adjusted  to 
cope  with  ttie  dangers  of  the  age  m 
which  we  live 

Therefore.  Mr  President.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  pas'^  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
39.  and  I  also  urge  our  colleagues  m  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  give  full  and 
prompt  consideration  to  this  mesisure. 


FEDERAL  CONTROLS  OVER  REGIS- 
TRATION OF  VOTERS — VOTING 
REFEREES  IN  STATES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  serve  notice  that 
I  intend  to  ask  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  be  discliarged 
from  Uie  further  consideration  of  S. 
2535.  S.  2684,  S.  2719.  S.  2722.  S.  2783, 
and  S.  2814.  and  that  these  bills  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Judiclar>-  Commit- 
tee so  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional RighLs  may  give  Uiis  proposed 
legislation  furtlier  consideration. 

Mr  President.  I  intend  aLs<)  to  request, 
when  the  bill  entitled  "An  act  to  amend 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  by  providing 
for  court  appointment  of  UJS.  voting 
referees,  and  for  other  purposes,"  is  pre- 
sented to  the  SenaU\  that  it  be  referred 
to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  for 
the  purpose  of  havmg  it  considered  by 
the  Subconunittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights. 
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Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
Umted  States,  backed  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  has  said 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  legislation  now 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  dealing  with  Fed- 
eral registration  of  voters  is  unconstitu- 
tional. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  has  stated  that,  as  a  matter  c»f 
policy  of  the  Eisenhower  administration. 
this  measure  now  before  the  Rules  and 
Admuiistration  Committee  must  be  re- 
placed by  other  proposed  legislation 
which  the  administration  intends  to 
send  to  the  Congress. 

The  Attorney  General  stated  in  a  press 
conference  yesterday  that  this  proposed 
legislation  would,  basically,  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  U.S.  voting  referees 
whose  powers  would  include  authority 
to  circumvent  State  registration  laws, 
and  certify  as  eligible  to  vote,  any  citi- 
zen of  any  State,  regardless  of  State 
requirements. 

Mr.  President,  Uiere  is  no  need  at  this 
time  to  go  into  every  detail  of  the  legis- 
lation being  proposed  by  Members  of 
Congress  and  by  the  admiiustration  in 
this  field. 
My  main  point  is  this: 
Legislation  proposed  by  Members  of 
the  Congress  in  this  field  has  been  ques- 
tioned on  constitutional  grounds  by  the 
President  of  the  Un.ted  States  and  by 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  by  Members  of  the 
Congress,  including  my.self. 

The  legislation  in  this  field  which  Ls 
being  pre.sented  to  the  Congress  by  the 
administration  is  being  questioned  by 
Memlx'rs  of  Congress,  including  myself, 
on  constitutional  grounds. 

On  everj-  hand  we  have  grave  consti- 
tutional questions  arising  in  all  propo.sed 
legislation  relating  to  Federal  interven- 
tion in  State  regLstration  matters,  and 
yet  this  proposed  legislation  has  never 
been  before  the  Senate  Judiciarj'  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  has  as  it.s  chairman  the  same 
Senator  who  is  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, which  is  now  considering  this  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Certainly  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Rules  and  Administration  Committee 
should  not  be  unwilling  to  transfer  to  his 
ow^l  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  the  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion which  deals  with  constitutional 
rights. 

There  is  no  committee  of  the  US. 
Senate  that  is  more  properly  cloaked 
with  authority  to  deal  with  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  voting  than  is  the  Sub- 
committee on  Crvn-stitutional  Rights  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  pergonal  opinion  I  hold  In  this 
controversy  is  thai  no  legislation  dealing 
with  any  change  in  voting  rights  and 
qualifications  of  various  citizens  of 
various  States  has  any  right  to  come 
before  the  Congress  of  the  United 
suites  unless  it  is  a  proposal  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  right  to  control  elections 
has  been  delegated  to  the  State  govern- 
ments without  question  until  now.  Any 
attempt    to   change   this   delegation   of 


autiiority  In  the  Constitution  without  a 
constitutional  amendment  is  an  outi-age 
against  the  men  who  wrote  the 
Cc-nstltution. 

The  right  to  vote  in  a  local  precinct  in 
South  Carolina  is  not  something  to  be 
co:itrolled  arbitrarily  by  some  person 
elected  to  Congress  to  represent  New 
York,  Illinois,  California,  or  Georg.a. 
This  is  a  right  preserved  by  the  Comti- 
tution  to  South  Carolina.  Any  attempt 
to  take  this  right  away  from  South  Car- 
ohna  or  any  other  State  without  the 
orderly  procedure  of  constitutional 
amendment  is,  in  effect,  an  attempt  to 
abridge  the  Constitution  of  tlie  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  committee 
of  the  Congre.ss.  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
which  specifically  deals  with  proposed 
legislation  concerning  con.'^-titutional 
rights  of  all  nature.  Even  the  supporters 
of  legislation  in  this  field  base  their  sup- 
port of  such  legislation  upon  their  con- 
cern that  some  American  citizens  may  be 
having  a  constitutional  right  abridged. 
We  who  oppose  legislation  of  this 
character  charge  that  it  is  violating  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  tam- 
per With  this  State  right. 

There  is  no  question  that  constitution- 
ahty  is  invohed  in  all  such  legislation, 
whether  one  is  for  it  or  against  it.  That 
is  the  reason  why  I  have  asked  that  all 
this  type  of  proposed  legislation  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights.  In  my  opinion, 
there  is  no  committee  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
which  is  better  equipped  or  cloaked  with 
more  authority  to  deal  with  such  legis- 
lation, which  digs  so  deeply  into  the 
heart  of  our  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  one  last  warning  to 
those  who  may  be  inclined  to  support 
such  legislation  via  the  short  route;  that 
is,  without  proper  hearings  and  study  by 
the  appropriate  committee  of  the  Senate. 
It  is  this  same  kind  of  legislation  which 
helped  men  in  past  history,  like  Hitler, 
gain  control  of  entire  nations.  When 
Hitler  rose  to  power  in  Germany,  the 
German  constitution  was  still  on  the 
bcK>ks.  It  had  been  twoken  only  by  Hit- 
ler s  own  assumption  of  powers  through 
legislative  violations  of  the  constitution. 

To  play  politics  in  Congr^s  with  ques- 
tions withm  our  proper  scop>e  of  author- 
ity is  one  thing.  But  to  play  politics 
with  the  heart  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  very  'innards'  of  our  Nation  is  to 
play  with  an  explosive  matter  more  dan- 
gerous than  atomic  or  hydrogen  bc«nbs. 

To  change  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  either  by  delegating  con- 
stitutional authorities  to  bureaucratic 
officiaLs  of  the  Federal  Govemmert  or  by 
directing  or  relinquishing  con.stitutional 
authorities  to  the  courts  of  the  Nation, 
can  be  more  damaging  to  the  people  of 
this  Nation  and  the  entire  free  world 
than  anything  imaginable. 

I  hope  we  will  never  forget,  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  that  each  of 
us  was  elected  by  the  people  of  the  States 
from  which  we  come.  The  very  life  of 
our  Constitution  is  at  stake  in  this  is- 
sue, and  thus  the  life  of  our  Nation  and 
of  free  representative  government. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.    I 

yield.  

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
for  what  I  think  is  a  very  timely  and  a 
very  sound  observation  with  reference  to 
consideration  of  this  far-reaching  pro- 
po«ed  legislation. 

There  are  involved  many  constitu- 
tional questions,  which  should  not  be 
considered  solely  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  I  do  not  ob- 
ject to  consideration  by  the  Commit- 
w.  tee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  but,  in 

^  addition,  the  matter  certainly  should  be 

r  considered   by   the   Committee   on   the 

Judiciary.  The  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Hennings]  is  the  chairman,  as  the 
Senator  pointed  out,  of  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
is  a  very  fine  lawyer.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  no  legal  mind  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  to  es- 
pouse the  side  of  this  involved  question 
taken  by  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

I  should  like  to  observe  further  that  I 
know  some  very  good  Members  of  this 
body  who  are  not  lawyers  but  who  know 
much  about  law  and  who  have  in  great 
degree  good  legal  minds.  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case]  is  out- 
standing in  that  regard,  but  he  has 
trained  his  mind  and  has  a  natural 
grasp  of  such  matters.  It  is  the  excep- 
tion, rather  than  the  rule,  to  find  a 
person  of  that  type. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is 
certainly  eminently  correct  in  pointmg 
out  the  need  to  have  the  thinkmg  of 
the  best  minds  on  these  questions, 
minds  trained  in  the  law,  regardless  of 
which  side  they  take. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  who  sat  on  the  bench  for 
many  years.  I  know  the  Senator  agrees 
with  me  that  on  matters  involving  ques- 
tions of  constitutionality  of  acts  of  Con- 
gress certainly  there  should  be  consider- 
ation by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  Senate,  before  we  take  the  matter 
up  on  the  floor.    That  is  my  position. 

I  am  making  no  motion  at  this  time 
to  refer  any  bill.  I  believe  that  the 
committee,  after  hearing  what  the  At- 
torney General  has  recently  said,  since 
the  President  concurred  with  him.  will 
probably  wait  until  he  sends  to  us  iri  this 
body  the  bill  which  he  thinks  is  consti- 
tutional. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
All  I  am  doing  at  the  present  time  is  to 
serve  notice  on  the  Senate  that  at  the 
appropriate  time  I  am  going  to  ask 
that  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
Senate  also  be  allowed  to  look  into  the 
constituUonality  of  the  matter  before  it 
is  presented  to  this  body  for  acUon. 

Mr.    CASE    of    South    Dakota.      Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina     I 
yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    I  do  not 

j  know  how   I  became   involved   in   this 

matter,  but  I  express  appreciation  for 

the  collateral  compliment  directed  to  me. 
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HOW  WE  CAN  BEST  ATTAIN  MAXI- 
MUM, FULL  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
STABLE  PRICES 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  discuss  the  report  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic  Committee  on  maximum  employ- 
ment, and  adequate  rate  of  growth,  and 
substantial  stability  m  the  price  level, 
which  I  laid  before  the  Senate  yesterday. 

INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  President,  on  March  24.  1959.  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  13  was  passed 
by  the  Congress.  It  authorized  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  to  conduct  a  thor- 
ough study  of  our  economy  with  special 
reference  to  the  problems  of  simultane- 
ously providmg  maximu^n  employment, 
an  adequate  rate  of  economic  growth,  as 
well  as  maintaining  price  stability  and 
preventing  inflation. 

The  committee  immediately  set  about 
its  task,  and  in  the  course  of  9  months 
we  have  held  nine  sets  of  hearmgs  on 
virtually  all  phases  of  our  economy.  We 
heard  over  100  witnesses  on  over  40  day.s 
of  hearings  and  took  some  3.700  pat,'es  of 
testimony.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that 
in  each  case  the  witness  was  selected 
for  his  technical  and  mtellectual  knowl- 
edge and  that  we  avoided  merely  parad- 
ing a  series  of  witnesses  representing 
special  interest  groups  before  us.  In 
fact.  I  think  not  a  single  witness  was 
selected  other  than  for  his  special  knowl- 
edge. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  printed  record 
of  this  series  of  hearings.  Senators  can 
see  It  is  a  very  large  volume. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  commissioned 
some  23  special  study  papers  on  a  variety 
of  subjects  affecting  growth,  employ- 
ment, and  inflation.  All  of  these  have 
either  now  been  published  or  are  at  the 
Goverrunent  Printing  Office  and  will  be 
published  within  a  few  days.  Some  of 
them  have  made  original  contributions 
to  knowledge  and  have  received  the 
highest  commendation  from  the 
academic  community. 

Yesterday  I  listed  these  special 
studies  by  title  and  by  author 

Furthermore,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Otto  Eckstein,  the  staff  prepared  a 
stafif  report  which  was  published  at  the 
end  of  December.  This  is  an  amazingly 
able  document.  It  consists  of  some  500 
pages  of  detailed  analysis  of  almost 
every  aspect  of  our  economy.  It  has 
received  the  highest  praise  from  mem- 
bers of  the  academic  community  and 
even  from  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation which,  while  criticising  it  in  some 
respects,  stated  that  it  was  a  tour  de 
force. 

This  was  a  most  unique  report  in  that 
the  committee  determined  that  the  staff 
should  write  this  report,  which  included 
numerous  policy  recommendations, 
without  interference  from  either  the 
majority  or  minority  of  the  committee. 
This  they  did.  and  the  result  is  one  of 
the  finest  documents  of  analysis  which 
any  group  could  produce  in  such  a  short 
length  of  time. 

What  Is  unique  about  this  document, 
in  addition  to  the  fact  that  it  represents 
no  political  group  or  special  Interest 
group,    is    that   no   other   organization. 


either  public  or  private,  has  done  a  com- 
parable job. 

I  thmk  it  Is  not  unfair  to  point  out 
that  the  Nixon  Committee  on  Inflation, 
which  has  been  in  existence  longer  than 
our  special  study,  has  not  published  a 
single  analytical  document  concerning 
the  problems  of  the  economy,  let  alone 
a  thorough  analysis  of  the  economy. 
That  group  operated  entirely  by  press 
releases  and  the  mimeograph  machine. 
They  have  produced  nothing  in  the  way 
of  analysis  on  which  the  academic  com- 
munity or  the  public  could  draw.  This 
IS  quite  extraordinary  becau.se  they  have 
had  the  entire  re.sources  of  the  execu- 
tive agencies  at  their  disposal,  which  we 
did  not  have. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
which  has  a  permanent  staff  of  12  pro- 
fessional economists  plus  its  3  members, 
and  an  annual  budget  almost  double  the 
amoimt  we  had.  has  produced  no  such 
analysis  In  fact,  their  only  public  doc- 
ument is  the  yearly  Economic  Report 
of  the  President. 

Numerous  private  groups,  with  both  a 
grf>at  deal  more  money  and  a  great  deal 
more  time,  have  also  not  done  the  kind 
of  analysis  which  this  staff  performed 
in  9  short  months  I  want  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  fortunately  we  were  able  to 
draw  up<m  the  work  of  numerous  mdl- 
viduals  who  were  connected  with  these 
groups  and  that  their  mformation 
proved  exceedingly  valuable  Nonethe- 
less, no  private  group  has  attempted  the 
job  that  our  staff  has  done. 

Ye.sterday  I  stated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  in  a  paraphrase  to  the  remark 
of  Mr  Churchill,  that  I  believe  that  in 
the  history  of  economic  analysis  in  this 
country  never  have  so  few  done  so  much 
for  so  many. 

Some    81.000    copies    of    our   original 
hearings  and  studies  have  already  been 
distributed.     The  Government  Printing 
Office  has  ordered  60  000  more  copies  of 
our  studies,  some  10.500  copies  of  which 
have    been    dLsinbuted       Thus,    already 
there  have  been  distributed  some  91.500 
copies  of  our  materials.     Eight  of  our 
staff  studies  and  the  committee  report 
which  I  introduced  yesterday  remain  to 
be  distributed.    Thus,  without  any  ques- 
tion,  more   than   150.000  copies  of  our 
materials  will  directly  reach  the  hands 
of  the  academic  community,  the  public, 
the  libraries,  and  other  groups.    We  have 
sold  or  distributed  a  quantity  of  analyti- 
cal economic  materials  which,  had  they 
been  sold  by  a  private  book  firm,  would 
put  as  on  the  best  seller  list.    This  was 
done  without  pre.s.sing  tho.se  materials  on 
anyone      The  materials  have  been  dis- 
tributed by  single  copies  and  not  by  send- 
ing out  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  to  some 
special  groups. 

We  are  proud  of  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee and  of  the  staff  I  take  this  occa- 
sion to  praise  the  extraordinary  compe- 
tence and  .scientific  detachment  of  Dr 
Eckstein,  who  has  been  the  director  of 
the  special  staff. 

One  memtxT  of  the  staff  Dr  Prucht. 
was  de.signated  as  the  special  representa- 
tive of  the  minority,  with  in.structions  to 
report  to  the  minority,  and  to  be  avail- 
able at  all  times  to  the  minority.  He 
was  appointed  by  them.    I  am  glad  the 
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minority  was  allowed,  on  my  motion,  to 
use  any  member  of  the  staff  upon  whom 
they  wished  to  draw,  and  that  they  were 
given  more  time  for  the  filing  of  their 
minority  views  than  the  minority  eithfr 
Democratic  or  Republican,  has  had  in 
some  11  years  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

WHAT  THIS  MEANS  TO  PEOPLB 

Mr.  President,  I  have  mentioned  the 
impact  of  our  studies  on  the  academic 
community  and  the  importance  of  facts 
and  figures  and  analysis  of  our  economic 
system.  It  was  Carlylc  who  called  eco- 
nomics the  di.smal  science.  Indeed,  it 
must  be  that  to  millions  of  people. 
Terms  such  as  "gro.ss  national  product," 
"inputs  and  outputs."  "production  func- 
tions." "discount  rates,"  and  "reserve  re- 
quirements." "gross  private  domestic  in- 
vestment," and  "the  multiplier  effect" 
must  confu.se  and  baffle  millions  of  av- 
erage people.  These  seem  to  be  desic- 
cated and  bloodU\ss  terms,  void  of  human 
reality.  It  i.s  b^cau.'^e  of  this  that  I  want 
to  say  a  word  about  the  effect  of  the  per- 
formance of  our  economy  on  the  actual 
lives  of  our  people. 

Whether  or  not  our  economy  prows  at 
an  adequate  rate  will  make  the  difference 
between  whether  a  small  businessman 
can  invest  in  his  business  and  expand  it. 
on  the  one  hand,  or  whether  or  not  his 
firm  will  .stagnate  or  go  bankrupt,  on  the 
other.  What  happens  to  the  interest 
rate  on  Federal  bonds  will  help  to  deter- 
mine whether  families  will  be  able  to 
build  their  own  homes  or  not.  The  most 
intimate  personal  relationships  of  life 
depend  on  what  happens  to  our  econ- 
omy— for  example,  whether  one  has  a 
decent  home  or  whether  one  lives  under 
crowded  conditions  with  in-laws  in  the 
spare  bedroom. 

To  some,  what  happens  to  monetary 
pnlicy  may  seem  to  be  a  very  distant 
thing;  but  if  it  is  too  tight  and  fails  to 
expand  with  the  growth  of  our  popula- 
tion, this  will  cause  millions  of  persons 
to  make  decisions  against  their  per.sonal 
and  their  family's  welfare  which  they 
would  not  otherwise  have  to  make. 

An  adequate  rate  of  growth  affects  the 
man  who  is  unemployed,  for  without  such 
a  rate  of  growth  he  or  his  children  or 
his  wife  may  find  that  they  must  face 
some  of  the  most  cruel  and  humiliating 
experiences  m  life. 

Whether  our  price  levels  are  stable  or 
not  will  determme  m  great  part  whether 
the  growing  groups  of  the  aged  in  our 
country  have  a  decent  or  a  miserable 
tune  in  the  evening  of  their  lives. 

And  our  country  as  a  whole  has  a 
great  stake  in  all  of  this.  This  is  true 
not  only  because  an  adequate  rate  of 
growth  and  substantially  full  employ- 
ment with  stable  prices  affects  the  ma- 
terial and  domestic  welfare  of  people,  but 
it  is  also  true  because  it  may  mesm  the 
difference  between  meeting  our  obliga- 
tions to  those  in  the  world  who  are  less 
well  to  do  either  fully  or  stinting ly  and 
in  meeting  the  very  real  threat  of  Rus- 
sian military  and  economic  lmpenali."=m 
either  effectivrly  or  only  in  an  inade- 
quate way.  In  short,  when  translated 
into  human  terms,  the  jargon  of  tl.e 
economi.«5t  does  have  meaning,  and  it  has 
meaiung  fur  both  our  private  and  per- 
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sonal  lives,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  I  have  appended  a  table  which  shows 
well-being  and.  in  fact,  safety  of  our  calculations  for  the  gross  national  prod- 
country  and  the  friends  of  our  coimtry  uct  at  different  growth  rates  in  future 
^^  *'^'^-  years.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
So  in  our  discussion  of  these  complex  table  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
and  often  difficult  subjects  let  us  not  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
overlook  the  point  that  we  are,  in  fact.  There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
really  talking  about  what  happens  to  ''as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
people  and  to  individuals      It  is  because  ord.  as  follows: 

of   this   that   we  must  talk  of   our   eco-  Difference  in  gross  national  product  in  se- 

nOmiC  growth,  its  failures  and  its  poten-  lerted  years  if  the   economy   grov'   at    2  5 

tlal.  of  full  employment  or  the  absence  percent,  3  5  percent,  or  4.5  percent 

of  it.  and  price  stability  and  the  policies —  [in  biinons  of  .ic.rurs' 
both   good    and   bad — which   have   been 
followed  to  bring  it  about. 

riNBINGS 

As  a  result  of  our  numerous  studies, 
the  prolo:iged  hearings,  and  the  staff  re- 
port, the  committee  was  able  to  arrive 
at  numerous  specific  findings.  I  shall 
first  outline  shortly  the  specific  conclu- 
sions to  which  we  came  and  then  the 
general  policies  which  are  needed  to  put 

tlicm  into  effect.    Following  that,  I  shall  '  ircummary. 

take  up  the  general  questions  of  growth.  Mr.  DOUGLAS.    The  table  shows  that 

unemployment,    and    prices,    monetary,  at  a  4»2-percent  growth  rate   the  gross 

fiscal,   and   debt   management   policies,  national  product  should  be  $971  billion 

and    then    other    specific   areas   of    the  in   1975.  as  compared  with  $713  biUion 

^^^(^y-  with  a  2  5-percent  rate;  and  $832  billion 

GENERAL  CONCLUSION3  ^-j^^  a  growth  ratc  of  3.5  percent  a  vear. 

In  general,  the  fundamental  conclu-  Fourth.     In    order   to   get   a    rate   of 

sions  about  our  economy  to  which  we  growth  close  to  our  potential,  we  must 

come  on  the  basis  of  the  study  are:  reduce  the  inflationary  bias  of  the  econ- 

P.rst.  It  is  possible  with  proper  poll-  omy  so  that  we  wlU  not  have  to  choose 

cies  to  achieve  a  high  and  sustained  rate  between   growth   on  the   one   hand,   or 

of  economic  growth,  with  relatively  full  stable  prices   on  the  other.     We   must 

employment,  without  creepmg  or  gallop-  then  pursue  sound  programs  of  growth, 

ing  inflation.  To  grow  at  a  high  rate  without  inflation 

Second.  Under  the  present  policies  fol-  ^'^  must  do  the  following: 

lowed  by  the  admimstration.  the  Treas-  '&">   Make  sure  that  final  money  de- 

ury.  the  Federal  Reserve,  and  the  Con-  mand  for  goods  and  services  grows  at  a 

gress,  we  would  liave  to  choose  between  rate  equal  to  the  increase  in  the  poten- 

growth   equal   to  our   jxjtential,   on  the  tial  supply  of  them. 

one  hand,  or  price  level  stabihty,  on  the  (b)   Reduce  the  instability  which  still 

oiher.  troubles  the  economy.    There  is  nothing 

Third.  Our  future  growth  will  depend  inevitable  about  the  periodic  recessions 
on  what  we  do  now.  If  we  should  pursue  and  depressions  with  which  we  have  been 
policies  which  will  foster  growth,  Uie  plagued.  While  perfect  stability  will 
economy  could  grow  at  a  rate  of  approx-  never  be  achieved  in  a  dynamic  econ- 
imately  4.5  percent  a  year  over  the  next  omy,  the  frequency  of  recessions  and 
15  years.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  their  severity  can  be  reduced, 
the  rate  of  2.3  percent  for  the  last  6  fc)  Improve  the  structure  of  the  econ- 
years.  These  are  amounts  large  enough  omy  by  reducing  concentrations  of  mar- 
to  spell  the  differences  between  a  rapid  ket  power  and  by  increasing  the  mobil- 
or  slow  increase  in  our  standards  of  llv-  ity  of  resources,  namely,  of  labor,  and 
ing  and  between  meeting  our  public  re-  capital, 

sponsibilities  at  home  and  abroad  fully  (d)  Increase  the  growth  of  the  pro- 
or  very  imperfectly.  We  do  not  desire  ductive  capability  of  the  economy  by  in- 
growth merely  for  its  own  sake.  We  need  vestment  in  public  and  private  capital, 
it  to  raise  our  standards  of  living,  to  by  raising  the  productivity  of  the  labor 
meet  our  growmg  public  responsibilities,  force,  and  by  improving  the  mobility  of 
and   to   iniprove  our   military   position,  resources. 

In  fact,  if  we  should  grow  at  4.5  per-  Fifth.  Our  inadequate  economic  pol- 

cent  a  year  between  now  and  1975  in-  Icies  have  contributed  a  great  deal  to 

stead  of  at  a  rate  of  2.5  percent,  the  gross  the  difficulties  of  recent  years.    Since  the 

national  product  in  1975  would  be  $971  end  of  the  1954  recession — and,  indeed, 

billion — almost  a  trillion — or  $258  bil-  perhaps  before  that — public  policy  has 

lion  tireater  than  it  would  be  at  a  2.5  been  concentrated  primarily  on  curbing 

percent  growth  rate.  inflation.     This   has  been  done  on  the 

If  we  should  grow  at  4.5  percent,  the  mistaken  assumption  that  such  policy 

gross  national  product  in  1975  would  be  ^^^^    automatically    promote    economic 

$139  billion  greater  in  that  year  alone  P^owth.    The  policies  used  assume  that 

than  If  we  i^row  at  only  3.5  percent.  ]}^^  mflation  of  recent  years  was  caused 

Th*.    /..irrmiotMa   or«r..„.te    «.Kio>,    „w.  ^^5"  generally  excessive  money  demand. 

..oT^  H    cumulative   amounts   ^hich   y  ^^  ^^^^j^^  ^^^  ^^      ^ 

would  gain  from  a  growth  rate  of  4.5  inflation  prunarily  have  lain  elsewhere, 

percent  per  year  in  this  period,  instead  m  fact,  money  demand  feU  short  of  the 

of  2  5  percent  or  3  5  percent,  are  stag-  potential  output  of  the  economy  during 

perine— so  staugermg.  in  fact,  that  I  do  most  of  the  period— and.  indeed    short 

not  give  them,  even  in  rcund  terms.  of  the  actual  output — and  the  general 
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reetraints  on  demand  imposed  by  pub- 
lic policies  unduly  retarded  the  growth 
in  output  and  in  employment  without 
preventing  price  increases. 

Sixth.  However,  we  also  find  that  pol- 
icies designed  to  promote  growth  will  not 
automatically  prevent  inflation.  While 
high  output  serves  to  raise  productivity, 
a  high  rate  of  growth  requires  high  levels 
of  monetary  demand.  It  is  impossible 
to  manage  the  increase  in  money  de- 
mand, particularly  with  present  policy 
tools,  without  having  some  of  that  de- 
mand hit  industries  in  which  output  is 
pressing  upon  capacity.  This  would  re- 
sult in  inflationary  strains.  The  sheer 
promotion  of  total  output  without  re- 
gard to  its  composition  may  therefore 
very  well  result  in  strong  inflationary 
pressures. 

Seventh.  Concentration  of  market 
power  partially  contributed  to  the  in- 
flation of  recent  years.  Antitrust  and 
similar  policies  designed  to  improve  the 
coanpetitiveness  of  the  economy  are  im- 
portant in  reducing  this  source  of  in- 
flationary strain  but  cannot  be  relied  on 
exclusively  for  preventing  increases  m 
the  general  level  of  prices.  Improved 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies  must  also 
share  in  restraining  inflation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  ^Mr 
BsuNSDALE  in  the  chair  > .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  for  a  question 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  like  to 
preface  my  question  by  congratulating 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  on  an  excellent 
report,  which  is  extremely  competent. 
and  certainly  very  useful.  I  am  sure,  not 
only  to  the  academic  community,  but  also 
to  businessmen  and  students  of  political 
economy;  and  also  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late him  on  an  excellent  speech.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois if  it  is  not  true  that  if  the  economy 
grows  between  now  and  1975  at  the  rate 
of  4>2  percent,  one  of  the  great  virtues 
will  be  that  the  Federal  revenues  will 
increase  by  approximately — as  I  compute 
it— $40  billion. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  that  they 
would  grow  by  at  least  that  amount. 
That  is.  with  the  present  rates  of  taxa- 
tion, of  course. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  With  the  same  rate 
of  taxation.  I  raise  that  point  because. 
of  course,  those  of  us  who  advocate  poli- 
cies of  aid  for  education,  which,  as  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  points  out,  is  cen- 
tral to  the  growth  of  our  economy,  have 
been  criticized  as  spenders  and  as  bein? 
fiscally  irresponsible  and  for  having  no 
regard  for  a  balanced  budget.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  point  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  makes,  that  our  economy 
will  continue  to  grow,  very  well  answers 
that  criticism. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  say  that  the  econ- 
omy  is  capable  of  growing,  at  a  faster 
rate  If  we  do  the  right  things. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  if  it  follow.s 
the  policies  advocated  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  With  the  same 
rate  of  taxation  it  will  mean  that  the 
Goremment's  revenues  will  increase 
pr<HX)rtionately,  and  we  will  have  ade- 
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quate  fvmds,  therefore,  for  socisil  bene- 
fits, if  those  are  needed,  and  for  national 
defense,  as  well,  and  for  a  reduction  in 
some  of  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  that  we  would 
have  revenues  which  would  be  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  higher  than  the  pres- 
ent revenue  is,  and  therefore  we  could 
very  greatly  improve  our  social  services 
and  our  defense,  and  we  would  be  in  po- 
sition sub.stantially  to  retire  the  national 
debt  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  1959  the  gross  na- 
tional product  amounted  to  $480  billion. 
If  we  grow  at  the  rate  of  4';^  percent  a 
year  we  believe  the  national  yro.ss  prod- 
uct can  ea.sily  reach  $971  billion  by  1975. 
which  would  mean  double  the  pre.sent 
government  receipts  at  the  same  rate  of 
taxation.  In  the  proce.ss.  a.s  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  suRt^ests.  we  would  have 
more  money  available  for  welfare,  and 
could  also  vise  the  money  to  reduce  the 
national  debt 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  The  .Senator.  a.s 
usual,  has  asked  some  very  pertinent 
questions. 

POLICIES 

Mr  President,  in  general,  the  policies 
that  would  reduce  in.stabiiity.  make  our 
labor  force  more  productive  at  full  em- 
ployment levels,  increa.se  our  capital  and 
use  It  more  fully,  and  maintain  our  sci- 
entific advance,  include : 

First  Monetary  and  fiscal  policies  that 
permit  money  demand  to  grow  in  line 
with  supply 

Second  Measures  to  reduce  the  insta- 
bility of  output,  especially  the  manage- 
ment of  our  defense  orders  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  do  not  cause  .senous 
instability  in  the  economy 

Third.  Greater  reliance  on  fiscal  pol- 
icy so  that  monetaiT  policy  will  nm  have 
to  carry  so  much  of  the  burden  to 
achieve  any  de.sired  restraint  on  total 
money  demand.  This  means  that  we 
should  aim  for  higher  budget  surplu-ses 
during  periods  of  prosperity  and  a  lower 
level  of  interest  rates  than  have  been 
achieved  in  recent  years 

Fourth  A  comprehensive  program  for 
promoting  the  productivity  of  the  labor 
force,  for  technical  progre.ss.  and  for 
facilitating  the  introduction  of  new 
technology     This  program  should— 

a*  Provide  Federal  aid  to  education, 
without  Federal  control,  particularly  for 
thi>se  Rtate.s  with  a  large  schrxil-age 
population  and  poor  financial  resources 

<b)  Provide  a  national  scholarship 
program. 

'•:•  Strengthen  Federal  programs  of 
medical  research  and  of  vocational  re- 
hatilitation. 

'  1  •  Strengthen  the  private  and  public 
apprenticeship  prntir^ims. 

'?'  Continue  and  mcrea.'ie  support  of 
scientific  re.search,  especially  ba.sic  re- 
search, even  in  the  event  that  the 
strictly  military  needs  for  advancement 
in  science  diminish. 

'1'  Set  up  national  productivity  cen- 
ters for  raising  productivity  m  the  !ow- 
wa^e,  low-productivity  industries  and 
services  in  the  economy. 

<g>  Encourage  tho.se  Institutions  of 
collective  bargaining  that  allow  for  the 
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introduction  of  new  technology  and 
which  promote  an  equitable  sharing  of 
the  inevitable  social  costs  of  technologi- 
cal chanf^'e 

'h'  Provide  unemployment  benefits 
and  retraining  for  workers  laid  off  be- 
cause of  technological  change,  with 
benefits  related  to  seniority. 

1  ■   E-stablish  special  programs  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  depre.'i.sed  areas. 

In  addition,  we  should  — 

Fifth  Reorder  the  priorities  in  Fed- 
eral Government  expenditures  to  place 
greater  emphaiss  on  those  activities 
which  contribute  to  growth  such  as  ed- 
ucation, research,  and  health  programs, 
and  reduce  subsidies  for  agriculture  and 
busine.s.s.  and  prune  wa.steful  Govern- 
ment activitie.s 

Sixth  Reform  the  Federal  tax  system 
to  make  it  fairer.  le.s.s  obstructive  to  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  more  productive  of 
revenue. 

Seventh  Revi.se  monetary  policy  so 
that  we  may  have  a  growth  in  the  money 
supply  in  line  with  the  growth  In  total 
output  and  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
monetary  action 

Eighth  Put  greater  reliance,  to  the 
extent  po.ssible.  on  selective  policies 
which  will  curb  exce.ss  demands  in  cer- 
tain industries  without  causing  general 
unemployment 

Ninth  Carry  out  a  more  vigorous  and 
mure  efTective  antitru-st  policy  and.  first, 
attempt  to  restrain  groups  that  posse.ss 
market  power  by  voluntary  methods; 
and,  second.  U\ke  whatever  steps  in  tlie 
way  of  hearings  and  factfinding  that 
may  prove  neces.sary 

Tenth    Reduce  tariffs  gradually. 

Eleventh  Revi.se  our  farm  policy.  In- 
cluding more  re.search  to  find  new  uses 
for  farm  proiucta. 

Twelfth.  Improve  our  foreign  trade 
position. 

nroERAi    AID    TO    KDUCATiON    uocrr    impo«tant 

Of  the.se  recommendations.  Federal 
aid  to  education  ls  the  most  important 
for  rai.sing  the  long-term  rate  of 
growth  This  should  be  done  without 
Fedt-ral  control  over  the  content  of  what 
IS  taught,  the  salaries  or  promotion  of 
teachers,  tenure,  di.scipline,  or  any  other 
feature  which  historically  has  been  con- 
trolled by  the  local  authorities.  Histori- 
cally, increases  in  productivity  account, 
so  many  student-s  of  the  subject  believe. 
for  two-thirds  of  our  total  increase  in 
output.  With  only  one-third  due  to  in- 
creases in  the  sheer  amounts  of  labor 
and  capital  77ie  ruse  in  productivity 
must  be  traced  back  to  the  improving 
skills  of  the  labor  force,  to  improvements 
in  technology,  and  to  better  organiza- 
tion nf  production  Education  plays  a 
crucial  role  in  each  of  the.se  fields 

The  untapped  potential  of  further  in- 
vestment in  education  remains  great. 
For  example,  a  recent  study  found  that 
60  percent  of  students  in  the  top  quarter 
of  ability  m  hiKh  school  do  not  go  to  col- 
lege Many  cannot  afford  to  go.  Reli- 
gion, race,  sex,  and  place  of  residence 
also  keep  .some  from  attending  college. 
Lack  of  motivation  and  the  Inadequacy 
of  the  hig.^i  schools  also  are  factors. 

A  lartie  fraction  of  our  labor  force 
even  today  is  the  product  of  poor  school 
systems      Expenditures    per   pupil    vary 
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enomously  among  Stales,  and  even  more 

amoiit:  school  di.stricUs.  Average  ex- 
penditure per  pupil  in  the  top  12  States 
wa.s  S429  in  1958-59,  and  cniy  $216  in  the 
bottom  12  States.  Yet  the  poorer  States 
.spend  a  greater  fraction  of  their  income 
on  education  The  large  differences  re- 
sult both  from  the  differences  in  income 
and  from  the  fiict  that  the  poorer  States 
have  a  larger  fraction  of  their  popula- 
tion of  school  age. 

With  the  rising  demands  for  skill  and 
training  from  an  evtr  more  complex 
technology,  we  mu.st  strengthen  our 
weaker  school  systt^ms.  and  make  sure 
that  all  of  our  people  have  the  opportu- 
nity and  the  encouragement  to  dc\elop 
their  talents  fully.  Frderal  aid  U-)  edu- 
cation is  a  necessary  sU'p  to  accomp.ish 
thi.s  aim. 

THE    REIORD 
GROWTH 

Since  18.Q0  the  economy  of  the  coun- 
try as  measured  by  the  expansion  of  tlie 
(.ro.s.s  national  product  lias  grown  at  the 
rate  of  3  2  percent  p>er  year. 

I  wish  to  say  that  we  are  empha.'^izing 
the  gross  national  product,  not  the  vol- 
ume of  industrial  production,  which  is 
that  derived  from  mining  and  manufac- 
turing, and  we  are  reducing  the  figures 
on  the  gio.ss  national  product  to  dollars 
of  constant  purchasing  power.  For  the 
benefit  of  Senators,  I  have  on  the  floir  a 
chart,  which  shows  the  actual  rate  i^f 
growth  and  the  potential  rate  of  growth 
It  will  be  s»en  how  much  the  depres.'^ion 
of  the  1930  s  C()st  the  American  people. 
Fi-om  189D  to  1919  the  rate  of  growth  was 
3  .'i  percent  and  from  1919  to  1959  it  was 
2  9  peiTent 

TliLs  lower  rate  of  growth  was  largely 
due  to  the  seventv  of  tlie  dep!e.s.sion  of 
the  1930; 

Even  wth  the  slow  growth  rates  of  the 
great  depre.ssion,  the  last  60  years  have 
seen  a  growth  rate  of  over  3  percent  per 
year  on  the  average. 


At  the  end  of  World  War  n  there  was 
an  inevitable  decline  m  the  rate  of 
growth  Growth  resumed,  however,  in 
1947,  was  then  mterrup:ed  by  the  reces- 
sion of  1949,  and  then  continued  at  a 
very  high  rate — m  part  because  of  the 
Korean  conflict — through  1952.  For  the 
period,  1947-53.  the  average  rate  of 
growth  wai  4  6  percent  m  terms  of  the 
gross  national  product. 

Since  then  ^irowth  has  been  very  much 
slower — 2  3  percent  a  year,  on  the  aver- 
age, or  only  half  the  rate  from  1947  to 
1953.  Some  members  of  the  minority 
seem  to  be  very  sensitive  about  the 
choice  of  the.se  years,  and  imply  that  we 
should  liot  have  made  the  comparison 
between  the  years  1947-53.  when  a  Dem- 
ocratic administration  was  in  power,  and 
the  years  1953-59.  when  a  Republican 
administration  was  in  power  We  chose 
those  years  not  because  of  any  difference 
in  political  leadership  but  because  it  was 
m  1953  that  the  growth  rate  beean  to 
siow  down  If  those  facts  have  political 
implications,  let  the  chips  fall  where 
they  may 

Even  when  we  allow  for  the  expect.ed 
further  expansion  in  1960,  the  average 
growth  of  output  over  the  previous  and 
the  present  business  cycle  will  be  below 
the  longrun  historical  average.  It  will 
be  even  further  below  the  growth  of  our 
p<^)tential  capacity. 

I  may  say,  in  this  connection,  that  the 
Pie.suienfs  economic  report  covers  up 
this  sharp  difference  between  the  record 
for  the  years  1947-53.  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  years  1953-59  on  the  other.  The 
President's  report  at  page  1  takes  the 
14  years  since  the  passage  of  the  Elm- 
ployment  Act  and  sav-s  that  the  growth 
has  been  at  the  rate  of  3.2  percent  a  year. 
That  is  correct  But  the  average  rate  of 
3.2  percent  is  the  result  of  an  average 
of  4  6  percent  for  the  years  1947-53  and 
only  2  3  percent  for  the  years  1953-59. 
So  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 


Advisers  has  been  somewhat  disingenu- 
ous in  covering  up  the  de-rease  in  the 
rate  of  growth  in  the  lasi,  6  years  by 
taking  the  average  rate  for  the  period  as 
a  whole. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  prmted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  comparative  table  showing 
rates  of  growth  by  varying  periods. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Taeie    2 
b.V  tar 


ComparaUve    rates    of    grouih    of 
g-oss  na-.-Q-nai  p'^oduct  m  the  United  States 


Periods 


!><«'  ly,"* 

isuo  iyi» 

IVW-bH 

191»-47 

ltM7-.S3 

U»&3-5& 


GNP  in 

o\p 

con.st&nt 

per 

lyas 

person 

dollars 

3  2 

1.6 

3.5 

Z2 

2.9 

1.2 

2.6 

1.1 

4.6 

Zi 

«2.3 

«.6 

CSV  CSV 
]^T          por  nn- 
person  I  vipiRhfed 
engaged  1     man- 
in  pro-  I      Lour 
d  lift  ion  ' 


•1.4 
1.2 

»  1.6 
14 
2.6 

M.8 


>2.  3 
l.ii 

«Z6 
2  4 
4.1 

'2.6 


'  Sources:  AM  data  for  1k$«>-19I&  sind  pross  niition:»: 
prolurt  per  person  enp^ped  in  proiurtion  for  ;-^]i  wan- 
art'  from  "Productivity  Trends  in  thr  I  niT».<1  .'^t;it»'?.'  a 
study  by  Dr.  John  Kendrick  (or  tfie  .Nationa.  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research,  now  in  prtx-rss  of  prfp&n.tion. 
Data  used  by  courtesy  of  the  bureau.  Grrisf  national 
pro<iuct  and  O.N'P  per  F>erson.  191t>-58,  I'.S.  iHpartnient 
of  Commerce.  GNP  per  unweiphted  mai.-hour.  FaSn- 
cant,  "Basic  Facts  on  Productivity  rfianci  ht-armps. 
vol.  n,  table  A.  Figures  art  all  rates  of  chanpe  Uf»  wn 
annual  flpures. 

'  Series  ends  with  19,W 

•  Jvries  ends  with  19.'" 

'  i&,S&  dollars.     It  would  U  2. 4  it  l&M  or  in  l&»  dollars, 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  also  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
table  prepared  by  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development,  which  produces 
geometrically  the  growth  rates  from 
1910  to  1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  prmt«d  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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[Percent] 


Termliud 

Initial  year 

yev 

\W» 

1 
1910 

1911 

1913 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1930 

1921 

1922 

1921; 

1U24 

192.'. 

1926 

1927 

1            1 
192S  i  1926  ^  1930 

1931 

1 

1932    1933 

1 

1910 

1ft 

a.7 

10 
1.6 

1.1 
11 

1.8 
2.8 
14 
1.7 
.8 
3.9 
U.0 
•^4 
i.8 
J.O 
i.8 
S.7 
2.8 
2.2 

i.a 

1.0 
.8 

1.1 

1.6 
1.9 
SO 
18 
S.O 
2.2 
5.0 
2.9 
M 

mi 

16 
4.3 

3.1 
1.2 
.8 
10 
1.7 
18 
14 

i.e 

.7 
1.9 
16 
14 
18 
3.0 
18 
17 
18 
12 
1.7 
.9 
.7 
1.1 
1.4 
1.9 
10 
1.8 
10 
13 
10 
19 

a.1 

... 

"■"• 

wia 

1»U 

ao 

14 

.8 
.4 

1.8 
1.0 
18 
14 

1.6 
.6 
1.8 
16 
14 
18 
SO 
18 
17 
19 
12 
1.7 
.8 
.7 
1.0 
1.4 
1.9 
10 
1.8 
10 
12 
10 
19 
8.2 

"6.8 

-1.7 

-1.4 

.8 

.7 

13 

1.9 

1.0 

-.1 

1.4 

13 

11 

10 

18 

2.0 

18 

17 

10 

1.6 

.0 

.4 

.8 

1.2 

1.7 

1.8 

1.6 

1.8 

11 

16 

18 

3.1 





...... 













1914 

-4.2 
-3  4 

.8 
.7 
10 
11 
1.0 
-.3 
1.5 
15 
13 
17 
3.0 
17 
2.0 
18 
10 
1.6 
.6 
.4 
.8 
1.3 
1.7 
1.9 
1.6 
1.9 
11 
16 
19 
3.21 

1916 

-o.» 

14 
4.S 
14 

1.9 
.4 
13 
3.2 
19 
8.4 
3.0 
13 
3.1 
13 
14 
1.8 
.8 
.0 
LI 
1.5 
10 
13 
L0 
11 
14 
18 
3.1 
14 

1916 

7.7 
4.0 
M 
4.4 
14 
.5 
16 
8.7 
8.3 
18 
4.0 
10 
14 
10 
10 
10 
.9 
.7 
1.3 
1.0 
11 
13 
10 
12 
16 
10 
IS 
10 

.... 

1917 

6.4 
6.2 
14 
1.1 
-  9 
L8 
3.2 
17 
8.4 
16 
12 
10 
3.2 
13 
1.6 
.6 
.3 
.8 
1.3 
1.9 
10 
1.7 
10 
IS 
18 
11 
14 

1918 

10.3 
4.9 
1.4 
-1.3 
1ft 
10 
11 
18 
4.0 
16 
18 
16 
14 
L7 
.6 
.8 
.8 
L3 
1.9 
11 
1.8 
11 
14 
19 
12 
16 

... 

1919 

-0.3 

-18 

-4.7 

.1 

13 

1.9 

18 

12 

18 

16 

19 

1.8 

1.1 

-.3 

-.3 

.3 

.8 

1.6 

1.7 

1.4 

1.7 

10 

16 

10 

13 

' 

1930 

-S.S 

-6.9 

.2. 

10 

14 

14 

17 

13 

19 

12 

10 

1.2 

-.1 

-.8 

.S 

.9 

1.6 

1.8 

L6 

1.8 

11 

17 

11 

14 

... 

1981 

-8.5 
10 
6.9 
4.4 
&2 
6.3 
4.6 
4.0 
4.2 
17 
1.8 
.3 
.1 
.7 
1.3 
10 
18 
1.9 
12 
16 
11 
16 
IW 

HtB 

16.9 
119 
9.0 
8.9 
8.3 
0.8 
6.9 
6.9 
4.1 
19 
1.1 
.8 
1.4 
11 
18 
10 
15 
2. !» 
11 
3.7, 
4.ll 
4.4i 

ISO 

110 
6.8 
0.7 
0.4 
6.1 
4.3 
4.6 
17 
1.6 
-.2 
-.6 
.3 
1.1 
1.9 
13 
1.7 
11 
14 
3.1 
3  5 
3.91 

HM 

-0.1 
4.1 
4.6 
8.4 
19 
13 
1.4 

-i:t 

-1.6 
-.7 
.2 
1.2 
1.6 
1.1 
1.5 
1.9 
16 
11 
16i 

ItW 

8.0 

7.1 
4.0 
161 
4.1 

1.7 
.4 

-1.7 
-1.8 

.7. 
1.3 
1.0 

1.2 
1.6 
10 
18 
13 
3.7. 

UKH.. 

6.0 

17 

10 

10 

.3 

-.9 

-11 

-10 

-1.7 

-.6 

.6 

LO 

.6 

1.1 

LO 

14 

10 

14i 

192T 

.3 

11 

-.9 

-12 
-4  4 

-4.2 

-10 

-1.2 

.1 

.7 

.2 

.8 

L3 

12 

18 

13> 

1928 

0.8 

13 

-1.2 

-17 

-5  3 

-4.8 

-19 

-1.4 

.2 

.7 

.2 

.9 

L5 

14 

10 

16i 

1929 

5.8 

-11 

-18 

-6.7 

-6.9 

-16 

-1.7 

.1 

.7 

.2 

.9 

1.6 

15 

12 

3.7. 

1930 

-9.6 
-8.3 
-10.6 
-8.0 
-6.3 
-18 

!i 

-.4 

.4 

1.1 
13 
10 
16 

1931 

1933 

ion 

1«4 

ittt 

19M 

\m 

19M 

19» 

1*40 

1941 

19« 

ma 

-7.0 

-n.i 

-8.4 

-4.2 

-1.6 

.9 

L6 

.8 

1.6 

l\ 

-is'o 

-9.0 

-3  3 

0 

16 
11 
1.9 
17 
13 
4.6 
8.2, 
6.7 

-it""" 

3  2:  9.4 
5  5l  8,  9 
7.4  11.0 
7.11  9.7 
5.1    6.7 

5.  6!  6.  9 
5.9|  7.2 

6.  9   8.2 
7  6'  8.6 
7. !»,  8.9 

J 
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Tabls  5. — V.8.  average  annual  Qrovcth  rate;  1909-^!>- 


'••Dtinut-il 


Terminal 


1944 

1946 

1946 

1947 

1948 

liM9 

1950 

1961 

1963 

1953 

1954 

1986 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 


Initial  r«^ 


ine 


1010 


1911      1912     1913      1914      1915  I  1918 


3.2 

ai 

3.7, 

2.7 

2.71 

29 

Z8 

2.9 

Z9 

2.9 

Z8 

2.9 

Z9 

2.9 

2.S 

Z9 


aw3 

3.1 

27 

2  7' 
2  7! 
16t 
2* 

2L9| 
2.9 

2.  a 

z»\ 

2.9t 
Z9l 
Z9i 
28 
Z9 


S.3I 
3.1 

2  7; 

1  7I 
Z7l 
2«i 
Zii 
Z9 
X9 
29 
Z8 
Z9 
Z9 
Z9 
Z8 
X9 


3.2 

3.11 
2  6 

2s: 
Z6I 

2  V 

2  7 

i*l 
ZS 
Z9 
Z8 
Z»i 
Z9 
Z8 
Z7 
Z8 


3.3 

ai 

Z7 
Z6 
Z7 
2.  It, 

z 
zo 

Z9 
Z9 
Zt 

Z9| 
Z9 
Z9 
ZSi 
2.91 


3.51 

3.4j 

Z9 

2  si 

Z9| 

Zil 

2  9! 

3.1, 

3.1 

3.1' 

3.0( 

3.1' 

11' 

3.11 

Z9i 

3.  Ol 


3.7 
3.5 

3.0 
Z9I 
3.0I 
ZW 
3.0I 
3.2j 
3.21 
3.  2i 
3.  1 
3.  21 
32; 
3.  1 
3.0| 
3.1 


U17  I  1918   1919  ;  1920   1921   1922  '  1923   1934 


15 
3.4 

Z9; 

18; 
isi 

i7| 

Z9I 

3.0 

3.0i 

3.I1 

3.  Oi 

111 

il 

3. 

2. 

10| 


3.71 
3.6 

3.0' 

Z9I 

ii4| 

3.0| 
3.1' 
3.11 
3.2, 
3.0 
3.21 
3.11 
1  1 


2  7' 

2.«| 
i7l 

2.  S 

zs 

Z9 

Z9 
3.0 
18 
3.0 
Z9 
19 
Z8 
Z9 


3.  «l 
3.4 
1  S 
Z7 
Z8 
Z7 
Z9 
3.0 
3.0 
3.1 
Z9 
3.1 
XO 
3.0 
Z» 
3.0 


19) 

3.71 
3.21 
3.0 
3.  ll 
3.0J 
111 
3.3 
3.3 
3.3' 
3.2 
3.31 
3.3i 
3.2 
3.1I 
121 


4.  5l 
4.31 
3.7 
151 
15l 
14i 
1  61 
I7I 

171 
16t 
16 
141 
1&{ 


4.0I 

181 

12| 

3.1 

3.1! 

3.0 

3  2 

1  ji 

13i 

3.3 

.•5  :> 

13 

.J.  3, 
3  31 
1  ll 
121 


17 
14 

ZS 

2- 

Z7 

1 

Z 

1  (II 


SI 


3   1| 

i')i 


19( 
16 
lu 
2.8 
29 
Z7 
10 
11 
3.1 
12 
10 
13 
11 
11 
Z9i 
11 


:y^^  '  \<r» 


3. '5' 
14l 
17 
ZO 
Z6 
1» 
Z7 
10 
19 
10 

zs 

10 

10 
10 

18 

Z9 


3  5 
13 
15 
14 
Z6 
14 
2  6 
18 
ZS 
Z9 
17 
19 
Z» 
19 
17 
18 


1037 


17 
16 

17 
16 
16 
16 
Z7 
10 
10 
10 
18 
10 
10 
10 
18 
10 


1928      1929  I    19.^)      1931   I    193.'    1033 


10 
10 
18 
1ft 
Z7 
Z» 
18 
10 
11 
11 
19 
11 
11 
10 
18 
10 


IB 
16 

16 
16 
16 
14 
17 
10 
19 
10 
18 
10 
10 
10 
17 
191 


4.^1 

4.41 
3.4 

12! 

IS 

11 
14 
16 
16 
16 
14 
16 
15 
1  4 
12 
14 


5.  X, 

5.31 

4.2 

3  9I 

19t 

1 

19 

4.1 

4.1 

4.1 

18 

4.0 

3.  tf 

18 

16 

1 


5.8 

^3! 
5.2 

4.W1 
5 1 

6.21 

6.1 

4.7 

4.4: 

4.5, 


8.7 
7.0 
6.4 
.5.9 
S.8 
5.  4 
5.  « 
17 
6w6 
5  5 
5.1 
5.3 
5.1 
5.0 
4.7 
4.8 


Teriiitn&l 

Initial  year 

year 

1»4 

1036 

1036 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941  '  1M2 

1943  ;  1944  ,  vm 

1            1 

1948 

1947 

194S 

1M9 

IJ.V)  '   1951   1   1952 
!             1 

1963  1   1064 

1 

195.^      1958  1   1967    WA 

!          1          ' 

1910 

1911 

1912 



.-.-. 



...... 

I 

.*..*. 





.  — ... 







.... 

1813 

::::::  .:.:. 









"*•" 

1914 

1 



.—...^ 

...^. 

...... 

..• 

1018 



■            ■ 

1018 



*••• 

lOlT 

1 

...... 

...... 

...... 

•  •.• 

1018 

— 

...... 





■  ■  •• 

low 

10» 



















.-.• 

1«« 

...... 



..~... 

1«B 

loa 







"•~- 

..._. 











19*4 



~..... 

•  •• 

loas 

1098 





'" 





...... 

:::::: 

.- 

— ~ 



~..>. 



— . 

lOIT 

... 

IVM. 

.....^ 





— 

...... i...... 







...... 







~.-... 

..—.. 

-i_.. 

.... 

19» 

■  ■• 

1«0 













**■"** 

-~» 

lOSl 



1933 

— — - 



1 







""**"■ 



.... 

1963 

10»4 

1 









**.... 

:::::; 







1936 

10.4 





—  .. 

1998 

11.9 

9.8 
0.0 
6.4 

113 

9.5 
4.6 
5.8 
6.1 

1 





r 

1937 

5.9 
.5 

1 

.... 

1938 

-4.6.' 



















-.__. 





-._ 

1938 

1940 

10 
4.4 

8.8 

1.6|       8.1I 

19        8.4,       8.7 
6.  7      10.  Sl     11  1 









1941 

8.  0'       7.  7 

is.  7 

119 
13  0 
11.5 
8.8 
5.4 
16 
15 

1 





..._. 



._ 

•.* 

1942 

1943 

8.  .-■. 
8.  i 

8.31       7. 5j       7.  S|     11. 1 
8.61      8.0I       8.3      11.2 

IZl 

11.9 
10.9 
8.8 
5.9 
5.1 
5.0 

IZlt- 

11.61     11.2 
10.1,       9.1 
7  21       5.  8 
3.  5,       1.  4 
19;       M 
3.01       1  H 

— 













1944 

8.7'       8.51       7.91       8.2      la  5 
7.7!       7.51       6.81       6.9       8.7 
6.1        5.7'       5.0'       4.9        8.2 
5. «        5. 2!       4.  5i       4. 4        5. 5 
8.51       5.1!       4.5"       4.3        5.3 

7.1 

ZO 

-1.8 

-1.2 
-  2 

•*.* 

1948 

1946 

1947 

-1.21 

-5.7 
-18 
-10 

-i6."6 
-5.2 

-18 

-1.7 
.3 

14 

1.7 
ZO 
16 
2  3 
2  2 
2  J 
19 
2.2 

'-6."i 
i.» 
1.2 
10 
10 

18 
19 
12 
17 
16 
3  4 
10 
13 

"— - 













...... 

1948 

18 

1.8 
4.1 
19 
18 
16 
17 
12 
10 
18 
13 
16 

-6^1 
12 

13 

18 
17 
16 
13 
4  0 
18 
11 
14 

■"17 
11 
6.6 
6.0 
14 
10 
16 
12 
16 
18 



.._.. 





1949 

1950 

5.  1 1       4.  7 
5.3;       5.0 

4.  1        4.0'       4.8'       4   ■; 
4.4         4.3         5.1         4.  M 
4.81       4.5*       8.  31       8.0 
4.8)       4.5.       5.1        4.9 
4.  5        4.  5        5.  I        4. 9 
4.21      4.1        4.7       4.4 
4.41       4.3        4.9        4.7 
4.  31       4.  2       4.  7       4.  S 
4. 2        4.  1        4. 8        4.  4 

4  ')'       2.  •>         1,  3 
4   5        3  3         IJ 
1  71       3.  7'       2  8 

-   2    -1.8 

1     M            0 

18        1.0 
10        1. 3 
22        1.7 

1  9i       1.3 
2.  4         19 

2  3'       2  0 
2  3'        19 



.... 

IWl 

5.5 
6.3 
5.3 
4.0 
8.1 
4.9 
4.8 
4.6 
4.6 

5.21 
6.1 
3.0 
4.T 
4.8 
4.7 
4.6 
4.8 
14 

7.4 
5.4 
11 
14 
13 
10 
16 
10 
13 

"14 
10 
10 
16 
13 
10 
12 
Z» 

"14 
1.3 
10 
13 

10 

10 
16 







... 

1963 

19.53 

16 
18 
It 
4  4 
13 
1  1 

17       18 
3.  7       3.  ^ 
13       ZHi 
3.  81      3  ') 
3. 5       2  9' 
3  4        2.  9* 



1984 

-1.6 
12 
18 
16 
1.6 
14 

"li 
11 
10 
14 
12 





1966 

1958 

11 
10 

.& 
10 

1987 

1.8 

-  2 
10 

lOM 

10» 

10       "  " 

4.0 

3.1 

4.31 
4.3 

4.0 
11 

3.7 

19 

1  1 

14t 

2  0' 
13< 

1  81 
2.  IX 

1 

-13 
10 

7.0 

MOTK  '-  fklttrm  in  thin  t*hWi  iturw  th«  wnrMrn  ntmn»i  nTrnporn'  *H  r«lM  n<  i-hitrtrm 
N<w»*n  twif  3  fimi  In  ftut  OPflo'l  Inrm  l*W  t/>  |9',v  Tt  oM^tn  h«  nnrvin>  r.,(«  of 
•hwiM  h#itw«»n  mtf  Irmri.  m'i  th*  '■•rfnmn  Inr  th«  irrtt)*!  r'wr  »t '  >«  t-,i,  ,« t>.«  i.«i.ui 
MMl  rmd  0i«  flfur*  to  (Ym  f unr  cK  thai  nolrttnn  ^irprntu  Vm  («rmtn«l  t-»  ttfrwu  «t  o^ 


loft       TtM  ef'rwth  rtu*  tr»  f  *^  1    m  tfM  fMl  (rMi  n«t(«Ml  pr«4Mt  •t(w««'l  In  l»M 

*wttim.  Tliui  l»t  U  vMi  m»<U  «vi»,ui  j,  \  j  a,*  Crf,,,,,,^,.,  (,^  >'/n.//«r,i«  I»n»<.w<i^ 
rfi«»t 


Mr.  DOUOLAtf.  Th«  mmtmtmin  tn 
toUl  ouipui  pt  Mptu  6tKm  »  *ttnil«r 
p*tt#rn,  Hcmrff,  b«e«uM  popuUttum 
growth  eontiau**  *t  »  nu>r«  §Utuiy  rt^ua 
tluui  ouipttt,  ft  d0e\in»  in  ths  growth  of 
toM  output  tuu  ft  mft«nifl«d  e1[*r.t  on 
ttM  frovth  of  output  per  person.  Thu« 
its  iacre««e,  which  had  been  2.5  percent 
from  1947  to  1M3,  WM  only  0  8  percent 
in  the  la«t  6  years. 

Total  output  per  person  engaged  in 
production  ha«  increaaed  In  a  somewhat 
more  even  pattern.  This  U  because  the 
total  number  of  people  working  rlaes 
less  tn  periods  of  slow  growth.     Thus, 


tfrowlh  Jn  output  p*T  capiu,  whUrh  h«4 
b«<m  2»  p«fc«rm  from  ltf47  U)  litb'i.  wtut 
ofdy  re  p#rc«frjt  in  th«  iMt  I  year*  In 
othirr  wordN,  ^lalvtnv  th«  total  rau  <4 
Krowih  produced  a  QuarterinK  tn  ttim 
total  rate  of  growth  per  capita,  which  is 
extremely  «it/niflcant. 

Oroa*  national  product  per  un- 
weighted man-hour,  a  crude  mea«ure  of 
productivity,  ha«  rl*en  at  a  lon^run 
average  rate  of  2  3  percent  a  year.  Since 
1919,  the  average  has  been  2  8  percent. 
In  the  early  postwar  period,  when  the 
country's  capital  stock  was  being  mod- 
erniz<?d  after  a  long  period  of  deferral. 


ami  wh^Ti  d'-miir.d  wmt  vtny  •ir^/ne,  llils 
f)Kur«  ri;t>«  at  4  rat*  (4  i  I  p«'rc*'nt  FrtHtl 
IVti'i  U}  Ja&7  itm  nujiti  rrc*'tii  p«-ru»d  for 
whlx.-h  ct/mpara^iU*  data  art*  available,  It 
lia*  returned  Uj  U\t.  avtrtme  rale  »liic« 
1919,  an  aniiuul  t^ain  of  2  8  percent. 

COUykMllfjH      WITH      irTHMM     CCjVttniM* 

The  recent  growth  record  of  the 
American  economy  contract  with  that  of 
most  of  the  advanced  economlea  of  the 
world.  The  rate  of  lncrea.se  of  output 
was  much  larger  elsewhere.  In  the 
OEEC  countries  of  Europe  as  a  whole, 
gross  national  product  rose  at  a  rate  of 
4.6  percent  for  the  period   1950-57,  the 
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most  recent  dat^s  for  which  comparable 
figures  are  available  Industrial  pro' 
duction,  \>hlch  difTer.s  from  ^ros.s  na- 
tional product,  ro.se  at  a  rate  of  4  4  per- 
cent in  this  country  from  1950-57,  rose 
at  6  2  percent  in  OEEC  countries.  Eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  at  an  even  hi^'her  rate,  with  total 
output  Ki  owing  at  approximately  7 
percent. 

We  have  had  conflicting  estimates  of 
the  growt.-i  of  the  Soviet  economy,  a 
special  conmittee  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committet  has  been  studying  this  ques- 
tion and  nas  been  producing  excellent 
studies  and  figures  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve anyo  le  will  question  the  fact  that 
probably  Mr  Allen  Dulles,  the  head  of 
tiie  Centrul  Intelligence  .■Agency,  knows 
more  abott  this  .---ubject  than  does  any- 
one else:  and  I  do  not  believe  our  friends 
across  the  aisle  can  question  his  devo- 
tion to  the  tenets  and  perpetuation  in 
office  of  the  Republican  Party. 


As  everyone  knows,  he  Is  the  brother 
of  the  laie  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  John 
Foster  Dulles.  Mr.  Allen  Dulles,  in  testi- 
mony before  the  subcommittee  which 
dealt  with  this  subject,  estimated  the 
average  Russian  rate  of  growth  in  recent 
years  as  7  percent.  That  is  almost  three 
times  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  American 
economy  during  this  period;  in  fact,  it 
is  three  times  the  rate  of  growth  of  the 
American  economy,  our  rate  of  growth 
beinK  2  3  percent 

We  have  a  head  start  on  Western  Eu- 
rope, and  a  still  greater  headstart  on 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  they  have  been 
iirowmp  at  a  very  much  faster  rate  than 
we  are  running. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.senl  t-o  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  a  Utble  which  presents  these 
statistics  in  tabular  form. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 


( 'u  I'd  States  of  Anifrica  compared  with  other  advanced  countrx 

ai'tnuie  growth  rales 


Anrtual 


l'n;f.-i    ' 
.\nicrioa  • 


Iidu<Irlil!  prrw  union     I9,V>  57     ..    

ItiSil   liSl'   Hi    iii.irki't    (.rirp   il954  prirw 
wi'l  e\rhw«f<  raios,.  1960-67 


14 
18 


6.4 
14 


All 

m«inber 

Munirlai 

OKEC 


IS 

4.8 


FruM* 


8.8 

17 


BUkoy 


10,7 

10 


Italy 


16 


United  I 

(loill 


10 
3  4 


S  S 

S  3 


>  Fmm  FRB  tn.|«i.  rvTiMd,  and  'T  S  Inpome  »nd  Outin.t."  U.S.  I>«,p»rtiD«il  of  Commc-nr 

l:^'.''';,T'..'!",-'"""'  f^'^'"'"'""  '^■^  f'^''  ^^^'■^^  ff>^"'  "yr.r  statbtldU  bulletins,  ric^t  for  Tnite.!  ?t.uw  o^ 


%t.Aif)SS      fXlR     SLOW      GROWTH 

Mr  DOJGLAS  Mr  President,  the 
slow  rate  of  growth  of  the  last  6  years 
Ls  a  serious  matter.  While  some  slow- 
down fron:  the  very  high  rates  of  the 
early  fifties  was  to  be  expected,  the  se- 
verity of  tlie  slowdown  was  '.mnece-ssary. 
and  much  of  the  blame  rests  with  the 
Federal  policies  that  \nere  pursued 

F^irst,  Federal  policies  helped  to  bring 
about  the  two  recession.s,  which  were 
the  main  causes  of  the  retarded  growth. 
Sudden  changes  in  defense  orders 
clearly  he  ped  to  trigger  both  of  the 
downturns— as  they  also  did  in  the 
downturn  ^f  1949 — because  orders  were 
cut  clumsily  and  without  offsetting  fiscal 
measures  \vhich  would  have  let  clvihan 
private  and  public  spending  grow. 

Swond.  when  the  sign*  of  recesulon 
became  cletr.  we  did  not  take  sufficiently 
prompt  ac  ion  to  halt  and  reverse  the 
decline* 

Third,  nonetary  policy,  which  under 
the  IfinArrthiv  ol  tf»#.  Chairman  of  th« 
F-«vl#T»j  n^^t-rvp  Board  Mr  William  Mc 
(')^fnt^tn^  Vt»rlin,  b<»ram*  pro«r«»«iv«-Jy 
motf  r«»trl/rtive  e^ar  tr»*  perU^d,  k^pt  t^ie 
*upplr  (ri  ciwdlt  Um)  UuUt 

Thu  Itad  lU  mam  effact  on  residen- 
tial <umMlr\iciutT\  In  much  of  the  pe- 
riod the  inlustry  was  capable  of  build- 
ing more  ^louses  than  the  supply  of 
credit  alloyed  It  also  had  some  effect 
on  in  vestment  spending  by  small  busi- 
ness. State  and  local  government*,  pub- 
lic utilities  and  private  buslneas  gen- 
erally, and  through  its  effects  on  per- 
gonal incomes,  on  consumption  as  well. 

The  overull  effect  of  these  policies  was 
t-o  let  total  demand  grow  at  a  lower  rate 


than   the   rate   at   which   capacity   was 
expanding 

When  I  say  total  demand,  I  mean,  of 
course,  the  total  monetary  demand. 

From  1953  to  1959.  industrial  capacity 
grew  by  approximately  30  percent,  but 
industrial  output  by  only  15  percent. 
Thus  production  remained  below  our 
potential  output  m  most  of  the  period. 
THE   MiNORrrr  vnw  on  growth 

The  minority  report  complains  that 
our  figure  of  potential  groMi-th  as  high  as 
4.5  percent  per  year  is  "phony" — page  78. 

While  they  assert  this,  they  offer  no 
evidence  to  support  it.  In  fact,  they 
take  an  amazingly  defeatist  attitude. 
We  did  this  well  from  1947  to  1954.  The 
Western  allies  are  doing  even  better. 
The  Russians,  according  to  Mr,  Allen 
Dulles  as  I  have  said,  are  expanding  at 
a  7-percent  rate. 

During  the  present  administration,  the 
economy  has  failed  to  grow  even  at  a  3- 
r>erceni  rale  over  the  pertod  of  7  years 
m  which  they  hav#  b«<«n  in  power 

»ut  It  I*  true  mm  m  the  paM  0  years 
t^w  tuum/my  huM  grown  at  only  half  the 
rau-  ll  grew  m  the  precedln*  6  years 

The  President  s  Economic  Report  tries 
to  obscure  this  failure  by  ustn«  flg^ures 
startmg  with  1948  and  1947  which  show 
that  since  then  we  have  rrown  at  slightly 
more  than  the  historical  average.  This 
is  true.  But  it  Is  only  true  because  of 
the  rate  of  4  6  percent  between  1947  and 
1953  as  contrasted  with  a  2.3 -percent 
growth  since  1953.  In  other  words,  the 
economy  has  grown  at  half  the  rate  in 
the  last  6  years  as  it  did  in  the  preceding 
6  years. 


They  may  be  satisfied  with  a  2.3-per- 
cent rate,  but  we  are  not.  We  suspect 
that  the  minority  attacks  the  4. 5 -percent 
potential  because  they  are  unwilling  to 
take  the  steps  which  are  needed  to  bring 
it  about. 

So  much  for  the  growth  in  the  gross 
national  product.  What  about  employ- 
ment? I  have  had  placed  in  the  rear  of 
the  Senate  Chamber  a  chart  for  the 
benefit  of  Senators. 

EMrLOTMEirr 

The  general  level  of  unemployment 
now  appears  to  be  higher  both  in  good 
periods  and  in  recession  periods  than  it 
has  been  previously  m  the  postwar  years. 

In  the  prosperous  periods  of  1956  and 
1957,  average  unemployment  was  4.2  and 
4.3  percent,  respectively.  This  compares 
with  figures  of  3.1  and  2.9  percent  m 
1952  and  1953,  and  with  3.9  and  3.8  per- 
cent in  1947  and  in  1948. 

In  other  words,  on  the  whole,  the  aver- 
age percentage  of  unemployment  in  1956 
and  1957,  even  including  the  recession 
at  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  and  even 
prior  to  the  recession  at  the  later  part 
of  the  year,  was  1  percent  higher  than 
it  had  been  in  1951  and  1952.  Then  came 
a  second  recession  and  revival.  The 
figure  for  1959  was  5.5  percent,  more 
than  2  percent  higher  than  it  had  been 
m  the  previous  revival  periods  of  1951 
and  1952.  Thus,  in  roughly  comparable 
good  periods  unemployment  levels  ar« 
now  higher. 

In  the  recession  year  of  1958,  average 
unemplo.vment  was  6.8  percent.  This 
compares  with  5  6  percent  in  1954  and 
5.9  percent  m  1949.  While  there  were 
individual  months  in  the  1949  recession 
when  the  specific  unemplojTnent  figure 
was  as  high  £is  or  higher  than  in  the 
most  recent  one,  there  is  no  question 
that  we  are  now  experiencing  a  generally 
higher  level  of  unemploj-ment  in  both 
good  and  bad  periods  than  at  any  time 
since  World  War  11. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  imemploy- 
ment  as  a  percent  of  the  civilian  labor 
force,  by  quarters,  Txith  seasonally  ad- 
justed annual  rates.  1946-59.  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Unemploj/ment  at  a  percent  of  the  civilian 
laiKir  lorcf.  by  quartern,  teatoiuxlly  ad» 
fuft'd  anniMii  ratet,  1946-SB 
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Vnemplo'/meni  as  m  percent  of  iJ  e  civilian 
labor  force,  &g  quartert.  aeaaonaUy  ad^ 
jtLateA  annual  rate*.  1946-59 — Continued 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  these 
figures  do  not  include  the  involuntary 
part-time  unemployed.  Two  men  each 
working  only  half  time  are  the  equiva- 
l«it  of  one  man  fully  unemployed.  The 
full-time  equivalent  unemployment  of 
those  who  are  only  allowed  to  work  part 
time  was  1  million  persons  in  November 
of  1958  £uid  0i>S8  million  in  December 
1959.  or,  for  aU  intents  and  purposes,  a 
million  in  both  cases.  In  general,  the 
full-time  equivalent  of  those  who  work 
part  time  would  add  another  1  percent 
to  the  vmemployment  rate  in  good  times 
and  about  1.5  percent  in  periods  of  re- 
cession. Thus  in  a  period  hke  the  third 
quarter  of  1958.  when  the  full-time  un- 
employment rate  was  7.4  percent,   the 


rate  when  the  part-time  Involiritary 
workers  wei^  included  would  be  8.5  to 
9  percent. 

With  these  changes  In  employment 
COTiditions,  there  has  been  a  trend  to- 
ward a  lower  rate  of  increase  in  pro- 
ductivity— see  table  above.  To  a  sub- 
stantial extent  this  can  be  traced  to  the 
changes  in  the  use  of  the  civilian  labor 
force.  A  pronounced  shift  has  occurred 
from  employment  of  production  workers 
in  manufacturing  to  employment  in 
services,  that  is,  from  relatively  high 
productivity  to  lower  productivity  uses. 

To  a  significant  extent,  this  weaken- 
ing of  the  employment  situation  is  an- 
other reflection  oi  public  policies  pur- 
sued stace  1953.  The  slow  growth  m 
total  monetary  demand  after  1955  served 
to  reduce  employment  demands  in  man- 
ufactur:ng  industries  and  to  encourage 
the  shift  of  labor  from  these  industries 
to  services.  Had  more  expansionary 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  been  fol- 
lowed in  1956  and  1957,  the  overall  un- 
employment rate  would  have  hf>n  lower 
and  p:oductiviiy  would  have  been 
greater. 

■mi:  BEHAVIOR  or  prices 

UTien  we  examine  prices  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  we  note  that  the  major 
increases  wp  have  had  have  come  In  a 
relatively  few  years  of  the  period.  This 
is  true  for  botli  the  wholesale  and  the 
consumer  price  index. 

In  order  to  interpret  these  movements 
of  the  price  indexes,  their  limitations 
must  be  kept  in  m.ind.  The  failure  of 
the  mdexes  to  reflect  ciiangcs  in  quahty 
and  the  methods  of  introducing  new 
product;;  !?:ve  .some  upward  b:as  to  these 
indexes.  These  b!a.ses  are  not  suflficlent 
to  explain  away  all  of  the  increa.se  in 
the  index.  But  it  should  be  stressed 
that  small  changes  in  the  indexes,  on 
the  order  of  1  percent  a  year,  fall  within 
the  margin  of  statistical  error. 

The  first  lncrea.se  in  prices,  or  infla- 
tion, came  in  thp  period  1946-48.  and 
was  the  result  of  a  limited  supply  of 
consumer  goods  against  which  an  ex- 
cessive amount  of  liquid  funds  was  used 
to  bid  up  prices.  The  consumer  price 
level  rose  about  19  points  in  the  period. 
At  least  some  of  these  increa.ses  were 
inevitable,  but  some  of  the  blame  must 
also  Lie  with  those  who  advocated  and 
put  through  a  hasty  abandonment  of 
controls  which,  while  not  necessary  or 
desirable  in  normal  periods,  are  quite 
properly  necessary  in  war  and  imme<li- 
ate  post-war  periods. 

FYom  1948  to  1950  price.s  were  again 
.'Stable,  but  with  the  beginning  of  the 
Korean  war.  they  rose  once  again. 
There  was  an  increase  in  the  Con^iumer 
Price  Index  between  1950  and  1952  of  10.6 
points,  from  102.8  to  113.5.  Wholesale 
prices,  however,  declined  during  the  .sec- 
ond half  of  1952 — at  a  time  when  retail 
prices  were  rising  slowly— and  probably 
from  June,  and  possibly  from  April,  on. 
the  composite  of  the  two  price  levels  wa.3 
constant,  that  is.  if  one  Uokes  the 
wholesale  and  coixsuraer  price  indexes 
together  and  strikes  an  average  of  the 
two. 

Even  so.  from  late  1951  through  1955. 

the  Consumer  Price  Index  was  as  stable 
as  any  period  in  our  recent  history.    The 


figure  for  1952  was  113  5  and   that  for 
1955  was  114  5 — cr  only  1  point  In  3  years. 

Yet.  this  was  the  very  period — b«'gin- 
ning  in  1953  following  over  a  year  of 
stable  prices — that  the  new  administra- 
tion and  Mr  George  Humphrey  started 
their  fight  on  inflation.  The  result  of 
this  and  other  pohcies  was  the  reces- 
sion of  1953-54. 

In  the  1955  to  1958  perirxi— perhaps  I 
should  more  accurately  define  that  as 
1955  to  July  of  1957 — pricf>s  agam  ro.se. 
The  index  was  114  5  In  1955  and  123  5 
in  1958.  an  increa.^e  of  9  points  In  a  little 
more  th.an  2  years  The  period  19.')5- 
57  was  aeain  a  period  when  monetary 
demand  was  dampened  down  by  tight 
money.  Inflation  wa.>^  not  only  fought  in 
1955  and  1956.  but  the  tightness  con- 
tinued until  Octotxr  1957.  .some  2  months 
after  the  recession  had  actually  beeun 
and  some  10  month.s  after  the  signs  that 
the  1955-56  boom  had  last  its  forward 
motion,  because  the  index  of  production 
was  not  rising  during  this  period.  It  was 
falling  slightly.  The  point  Is  that  ticht 
money  in  the  period  of  1955  to  1957  did 
not  stop  inflation. 

For  the  last  year  and  a  half  at  least, 
prices  have  again  been  as  stable  as  any 
period  in  modern  hi.st<iry.  Yet.  begin- 
ning in  November  of  1958,  after  the  Re- 
publican disa.ster  at  the  ix)ils.  the  admin- 
istration and  thp  monetary  authorities, 
backed  up  by  the  great  metropobtan  Re- 
publican newspapers  and  the  insurance 
companies,  began  a  powerful  campaign 
against  Inflation.  This  has  been  going 
on  now  for  some  14  months;  yet  it  has 
thus  far  been  a  period  when  price  ri.ses 
have  been  within  the  .statLstiral  margins 
of  error  of  the  indexes.  At  the  same 
time,  unemployment  has  been  exces.sive 
and  our  growth  rate  has  been  inade- 
quate. 

If  one  looks  at  the  wholesale  price 
index,  it  Ls  at  exactly  the  same  level  as 
of  D«c ember  19.t9  a,s  it  was  in  January  of 
1958 — namely,  at  118  9. 

In  other  words,  in  23  months  the 
wholesale  price  mdex  has  remained 
steady.  The  present  level  of  the  Index 
i-s  in  fact  below  the  av.race  for  1958  and 
only  1.3  percent  above  1957. 

I  was  especially  pleased  to  note  that 
the  minority  In  their  views  in  our  rep>ort 
claim — page  80 — that  "except  for  the  pe- 
riod from  early  1956  to  early  1958.  the 
Consumer  l^re  Index  has  been,  remark- 
ably sUible — since  President  i:isenhower 
took  office." 

We  a:e  glad  to  welcome  them  to  the 
fold.  I  have  been  saying  this  for  several 
years,  and  have  been  charged  with  try- 
ing to  cover  up  the  inflation  which  has 
allepedly  existed.  But  we  must  ask  the 
question,  if  all  this  is  true — and  It  is 
trup— •  What,  then,  is  all  the  hullabaloo 
about?  Why  are  we  having  tight 
money,  hicjh  interest  rates,  budeet  cuts, 
and  committees  and  propaganda  to  fitrht 
an  inflation  wluch  they  admit  does  not 
now  exist?" 

Incidentally,  this  hullabaloo  about  in- 
flation has  made  investors  become  con- 
cerned about  the  future  purchasing 
;Ajwer  of  Government  bonds,  has  sent  up 
the  prices  of  stocks,  and  has  discouraged 
investment  m  Go\ernment  bonds,  be- 
cause the  people  feared  that  there  would 
be  a  diii.iiushir.g  puiciia.sing  power  of 


the  bond  principal  Con.sequently.  this 
fear  has  re;  ulU'd  in  diminisl.in).:  prices 
of  Government  bond.^.  then  the  lowered 
pnces  of  Government  bonds,  and  the 
increase  in  interest  rates,  partially  in- 
duced by  tl:e  propaganda  claiming  the 
existence  of  a  nonexisterit  inflation,  is 
used  as  an  excuse  for  further  increasing 
the  interest  rates  and  further  tightening 
the  money  jupply. 

This  admission  from  the  minority  is  a 
devastating  one  and  cuts  the  ground 
from  underneath  the  administration's 
negative  ptilicies  which  have  slowed 
down  growth,  increased  unemployment, 
and  which  have  resisted  all  attempts  to 
provide  botii  adequiite  defense  and 
needed  public  servict  s  such  lus  schools, 
slum  clearance,  haspitals,  aid  to  de- 
pressed are:  s.  and  the  other  procrams 
so  necessarj  if  our  economy  is  to  grow 
in  line  with  the  increase  in  our  popula- 
tion and  our  potential  production  and  of 
our  responsibilities  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

What  we  did  In  our  report  was  to 
analyze  the  kind  of  inflation  which  we 
had  really  had.  We  found  tliat  the  in- 
flation in  tl  e  periixi  1955-57  could  not 
be  accounted  for  by  excessive  monetary 
demand  or  by  the  classical  expression  of 
"too  much  money  cha-sing  too  few  goods  " 

Rather,  it  was  accounted  for  by  a 
series  of  otlier  factors.  Three  funda- 
mental factors  account  for  this  inflation 
of  recent  years. 

First.  Infl  ition  has  been  a  byproduct 
of  in.stability  of  output.  Business  in- 
vestment his  come  in  rapid  surpes. 
Tins  has  led  to  excess  demands  and  ris- 
ing prices  in  the  capital  goods  industries. 
Constimer  investment  in  durable  goods 
has  also  corr  c  in  sudden  burst.':,  particu- 
larly in  the  flrst  year  of  recovery  after 
recession.  Besides  directly  leading  to 
price  incre.x  es,  the.se  surges  led  to  veiT 
rapid  increases  in  profits  which  formed 
the  basis  f o  •  relatively  lar^e  long-term 
wage  settleinent.s  Business  was  also 
encouraged  o  meir  large  fixed  capital, 
re.search.  and  adminL-^trative  cost^  by  the 
.sharp  upswing  of  1955.  When  total  de- 
mand failed  to  ^row  in  accordai^ce  with 
the  optimb^tlc  expectations  e.stablished 
m  1955,  bu>ine.ss  found  itself  with  a 
hii-'her  level  of  overhead  costs  which 
served  to  rai.se  unit  costs. 

Second  Concentrations  of  market 
power  have  also  contributed  to  inflation. 
The  history  of  price  increa.ses  in  steel, 
the  ability  ol  many  industries  to  pass  on 
higher  overhead  costs  even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  excess  demands,  and  the  failure 
of  prices  to  "all  in  the  recession  periods, 
are  three  clenr  instances  of  the  influence 
of  market  ix>wer  on  the  price  level. 

Third.  The  prices  of  services,  which 
loom  particularly  large  among  consumer 
prices,  rose  .steadily  throu.gh  the  post- 
war period.  The  rise  in  service  prices  is 
due  partly  to  the  fact  that  these  sectors 
have  lower  productivity  increases  than 
the  average  of  the  economy  In  addi- 
tion, in  some  areas,  particularly  in  the 
ca.st  of  medical  care,  the  imbalance  be- 
tween demand  and  supply  has  continued 
to  worsen. 

I  would  say.  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
increase  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  is 
due  solely  t»j  the  increase  in  the  price 
of  services,  c>f  which  Uie  increaj.e  in  the 


cost  of  medical  servicr  has  been  the 
greatest,  being  well  over  60  percent  above 
the  1947-49  ba.«ie.  Tight  money  does  not 
help  that  situation  in  the  slightest 
degree. 

The  policies  pursued  by  the  Federal 
Crovernment  were  on  the  whole  poorly 
suit<Kl  to  deal  effectively  with  the  specific 
kinds  of  inflationary  pressiu"es  in  recent 
years.  These  policies  were  of  a  type 
that  is  effective  in  curbing  an  inflation 
st-emming  from  generally  excessive 
money  demand.  Tliis  did  not  work. 
The  actual  increase  in  money  demand 
was  low.  The  principal  inflationaiT 
forces  wr-re  the  strong  shifts  in  demand 
amon;:  Industries,  the  concentration  of 
market  power,  and  the  low  productivity 
and  the  inadequate  .supply  of  services 
The  att^^mpt  to  restrain  total  demand 
by  the  F\-deral  Re.serve  System  brouf-'ht 
unemployment  and  a  low  growth  of 
total  output,  while  it  did  not  stop  the 
upward  movement  of  prices  over  the 
period. 

The  programs  we  .should  have  to  deal 
with  this  kind  of  inflation  differ  funda- 
mentally from  those  pur.'-ued  by  the 
administration  and  the  Federal  Reserve. 
To  meet  this  kind  of  inflation  and  to  get 
at  Uie  root  causes,  the  Government 
sliould  pursue  a  vigorotis  antitrust  policy 
auainst  those  industries  wliich  exercise 
markt  t  power.  If  this  were  done  tlie 
demands  of  labor  in  tho.se  mdustries 
would  be  less,  for  tlie  mdusti-ies  would  be 
more  competitive  and  the  excessive 
profit  margins  winch  led  to  high  labor 
demands,  especially  in  1955.  would  con- 
sequently be  less.  Our  mdustry-  must  be 
made  more  competitive. 

In  addition,  our  program  should  also 
carry  with  it  Uie  gradual  lowerin.c:  of 
tariffs  for  forel^in  competition  in  these 
market-p>ower  industries  can  bring  a 
lessening  of  the  mflationaiT  impact  of 
their  pricing  mt  thods. 

Fuithermore.  the  economy  must  con- 
tinue to  grow  at  a  high  level.  This 
would  mean  that  fewer  people  would 
transfer  from  tb.e  high-productivity 
manufacturing  indu.stries  into  the  low- 
productivily  service  industries.  When 
industiT  IS  not  operating  at  or  near  full 
capacity,  as  m  recent  years,  then  labor 
stH'ks  employment  in  the  less-productive 
areas  of  trie  economy.  This  has  brought 
a  general  lowering  of  productivity,  an 
increase'  in  umi  co.sts  of  services,  and  rise 
m  prices.  In  fact,  the  bulk  of  the  in- 
creases in  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
can  be  accounted  for  by  an  increase  in 
Uie  price  of  services. 

Moipover.  in  many  areas,  of  which 
medical  costs  are  the  single  most  im- 
portant, ttie  inflation  has  been  caused 
by  i.  sliorta^;e  of  supply  of  these  serv- 
ices. Tins  requires  the  building  of  more 
medical  schools  and  hospitals  and  train- 
ing a  greater  number  of  competent 
doctors. 

The  administration,  has.  on  the  other 
hand,  done  just  the  opposite.  It  fights 
inflation  by  cutting  beck  on  the  services 
we  need.  This  m  turn  means  a  shortage 
of  supply,  and  prices  rise.  In  these  areas, 
inflation  can  be  offset  only  by  providing 
an  mcrease  in  the  supply  of  the  services. 
as  well  as  by  improving  their  efBclency. 

Now  that  we  have  analyzed  the  true 
nature  of  the  recent  inflation,  we  find 


that  our  Republican  friends  say  that  it 
does  not  exist  and  criticize  u:.  for  exag- 
gerating its  importance.  The  real  rea- 
son they  have  done  this  is  that  they  are 
unwilling  to  fight  the  kind  of  Inflation 
which  we  actually  have. 

Of  course,  we  should  realize  that  the 
stabiliiy  of  the  general  price  level  has 
been  purchased  at  the  expense  of  a  great 
fall  in  the  prices  of  products  on  tne  farm. 
Pnces  of  services  have  gone  up.  Prices 
of  consumers'  goods  have  gone  up.  The 
general  price  level  has  been  kept  steady 
in  lar^e  part  because  of  the  great  price 
decline  which  the  farmers  have  suf- 
fered. 

Hav.ne  fought  the  wrong  battles  at 
the  wrong  time  with  the  wrong  weapons, 
the  minority  is  now  unwiihng  to  fight 
the  right  battles  at  the  right  time  with 
the  rii^ht  weapons. 

We  believe  that  the  main  reason  for 
this  is  that  if  they  are  to  fight  the  real 
battle*,  they  will  have  to  do  something 
about  the  excessive  market  power  which 
IS  exe:  cised  by  the  big  business  com- 
munity. They  will  have  to  help  build 
hospitils  and  schools.  Interest  rates 
would  have  to  come  down  and  monetary 
ixjlicie?  would  have  to  be  eased. 

Once  again  let  me  .say.  if  the  price 
stability  record  is  as  good  as  our  Repub- 
lican jriends  say  it  is.  what  is  all  the 
shouting  about  "^ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   E>OUGLAS     I  am  plad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  First.  I  should  like 
to  tell  the  Senator  I  have  heard  every 
word  he  has  said.  Once  again  let  me 
say  that  I  am  verj-  much  impressed  and 
informed  by  his  excellent  speech.  I  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Presiding  Officer's 
chair,  and  hence  was  unable  to  engage  in 
the  colloquy.  It  was  a  most  frustrating 
experience,  but  at  long  last  I  have  an 
opportunity  to  ask  two  or  three  questions. 
1  will  make  them  as  concise  and  brief  as 
I  can. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  the  table  on  un- 
employment, the  Senator  points  out  that 
there  are  only  a  few  periods  in  which 
unemplojTnent  has  exceeded  that  of 
1959.  the  year  ended  last  month. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  it 
Is  true — it  seems  to  me  it  is — that  there 
were  only  4  years  of  the  past  14 — and  all 
of  those  have  been  since  World  War  n. 
of  course,  in  which  the  average  level 
of  unemployment  has  been  as  high  as  it 
was  in  1959. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  1949  imemploy- 
ment  was  5.9  percent.  That  was  a  year 
of  recession. 

In  1954  it  was  5.6  percent,  or  slightly 
higher  than  1959. 

In  1958  it  was  6  8  percent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    What  of  1950? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  figure  was  slight- 
ly lower  than  in  1959,  namely,  5.3  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRK  What  about  the 
first  quarter  of  1950? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  were  speaking  of 
annual  average  rates.  Now  this  is  in- 
teresting. In  1959.  a  period  of  so-called 
recovery,  we  had  a  pratjentage  of  unem- 
ployment as  high  as  during  the  previous 
postwar  recession  periods. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Exactly.  That  Ls 
the  point  I  wanted  to  stress.  The  whole 
case  for  the  minority  has  been  that  ex- 
cessive demand  for  products  made  it 
necessary  to  adopt  stringent  money  poli- 
cies, policies  of  a  tight  budget,  and  so 
forth;  but  the  Senator  from  niinois  is 
emphasizing  very  well  in  the  table  and 
in  his  remarks  that  this  has  been  a 
period  of  excessive  supply  of  service. 
Labor  is  very   heavily  unemployed. 

Mr.   DOUGLAS.     That   is   correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Compared  with  the 
most  recent  experience,  since  1946,  1959 
was  a  very,  very  bstd  year.  Yet  all  during 
1959,  as  I  understand,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve was  following  a  policy  of  tight 
money,  and  the  President  was  emphasiz- 
ing over  and  over  and  over  again  the 
dangers  of  inflation  caused  by  excessive 
demand  for  products  and  a  deficiency  in 
their  supply. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  We  never  heard  very 
much  from  the  administration  about  the 
high  volume  of  unemployment. 

We  should  remember  that,  if  we  in- 
clude the  involuntary  part-time  unem- 
ployed, as  most  students  of  this  subject 
believe  we  should,  the  actual  rate  would 
be  increased  by  1  percent  or  more,  so  that 
the  average  for  the  year  would  be  6  5 
percent  or  more.  We  do  not  hear  much 
about  that. 

Prices  were  relatively  steady  but  the 
Federal  Reserve  and  the  admmistration 
believed  in  a  policy  of  contraction  at  a 
time  when  we  had  underutilization  of 
labor  and  underutilization  of  capital. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  the  under- 
Standing  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
that  Involuntary  unemployment  did  rise 
In  1959  as  compared  with  the  earlier 
years? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator refer  to  Involuntary  part-time 
unemployment 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Involuntary  part- 
time  unemployment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    No.  It  did  not  rise. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  did  not  rise, 
compared  to  the  period  1946  on? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  fact,  it  probably 
fell  relative  to  the  base,  but  at  all  times 
It  would  raise  the  total  unemployment 
figure  by  from  1  to  1  Vi  percent.  It  would 
raise  the  level  by  1  percent  In  the  so- 
called  good  times  and  by  about  1 4  per- 
cent in  the  recession  periods. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  Uke  to 
refer  to  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  with  reference  to 
the  difference  between  the  growth  rate 
of  the  Soviet  economy  and  our  own 
growth  rate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  making  an  extrmely  use- 
ful distinction.  We  can  talk  about 
growth  in  this  country  and  growth  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  simply  rely  on  statis- 
tics which  do  not  necessarily  mean  much. 
We  might  have  a  period  of  prosperity 
In  which  we  sell  many  cars  with  tail  flns. 

I  think  the  Senator  added  enormously 
to  the  quality  of  his  presentation  by 
emphasizing  the  educational  aspects  of 
the  problem.  What  troubles  me  is  that 
all  reliable  reports  we  have  received 
relative  to  the  Soviet  Union,  including 


the  report  by  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  himself.  Lawrence  Derthick, 
show  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  pouring 
two  to  three  times  as  much  of  its  re- 
sources into  education  as  we  are. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  A  larger  portion  of 
actual  resources,  or  a  larger  percentage? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  A  larger  proportion 
of  resources,  a  larger  percentage.  The 
Soviets,  therefore,  are  concentrating 
much  of  their  resources  and  grow"th  in 
the  areas  which  are  going  to  produce 
greater  productivity  and  greater  growth 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  completely  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Soviet  figure 
of  7  percent  compared  to  our  2.3  percent 
is  likely  to  be  even  more  threatening 
than  it  might  appear  simply  by  looking 
at  the  statistics. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  I  wish  to  make 
one  point  further.  We  are  measuring 
growth  in  gross  national  product.  In  a 
democracy.  I  suppose  almo.st  inevitably. 
we  tend  to  lay  greater  stress  upon  con- 
sumer goods  than  does  a  dictatorship, 
so  that  in  the  strugcle  for  military 
strength,  or  comparative  military 
strength,  the  picture  on  a  relative  basis 
may  be  even  less  favorable  than  is  in- 
dicated by  the  comparative  rates  of  7 
percent  and  2  3  percent,  respectively. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  stressed  the  fact  that  educa- 
tion is  the  heart  of  the  problem  which 
he  is  discussing  While  he  is  making  an 
economic  analysis — a  profound  and  very 
competent  economic  analysis — he  is 
showing  that  assistance  to  education, 
providing  more  teachers  and  better 
qualified  teachers,  Is  extremely  Impor- 
tant In  developing  our  own  economy. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Our  goal  of  a  rate  of 
growth  of  4'a  percent  Is  most  conserva- 
tive, because  it  did  not  take  into  account 
the  speedup  in  the  rate  of  productivity 
which  we  could  effect  by  devoting 
greater  effort  to  the  problem  We  have 
merely  projected  the  existing  rate  into 
the  future. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  rate  to  which 
the  Senator  refers  Ls  the  rate  at  which 
he  says  we  can  achieve  growth. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  merely  assumes  that  we  con- 
tinue the  Improvement  in  the  quality  of 
our  work  force  at  the  same  rate  which 
has  prevailed  for  the  past  40  years 

However,  if  we  should  place  greater 
emphasis  on  individual  capacity,  the 
rate  of  growth  might  be  still  greater. 
We  have  not  taken  that  factor  into  ac- 
count. So  I  believe  our  estimate  is  most 
conservative.  If  we  grow  at  the  rate  of 
4  5  percent,  a.s  compared  with  the  Soviet 
rate  of  more  than  7  percent,  perhaps  the 
Soviets  will  not  be  able  to  hold  the  7- 
percent  plus  rate,  and  we  shall  maintain 
superiority  for  a  longer  period  of  time, 
and  we  could  afford  greater  military 
expenditures  to  protect  physical  security 
than  we  otherwise  could,  in  the  hope 
that  with  the  passage  of  time  the  Soviets 
may  decide  to  live  and  let  live,  and  not 
try  to  take  over  the  world. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Is  it  not  the  under- 
standing of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
that  the  analysis  of  the  Soviet  budget 
made  by  Mr   Dulles  and  others  indicates 


that  the  Soviet  Union  is  pouring  a  great 
amount  of  its  resources  mto  research? 

Mr.   DOUGLAS      That  is  true. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  a  result,  we  can 
expect  from  this  investment,  too,  a  very 
great  increa.se  in  their  productivity. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  ask  one 
further  question  with  relation  to  what 
the  Senator  is  di-scussing. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  points  out 
that — 

Ir.flatlon  was  not  only  fought  In  1956  aiid 
1956,  but  the  tightness  c<jntlnued  until 
October  1957,  some  2  months  after  the  ro- 
cesslon  had  actually  bevjun  and  some  10 
months  after  the  8li?na  that  the  1955-  56 
b<j<jm  had  Ujst  Its  forward  motion  The 
p^lnt  Is  that  tight  money  In  this  period  did 
not  stop  Inflation, 

Mr  OOUGLAS.  It  not  only  did  not 
stop  inflation,  but  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  made  the  egregious  error  of  rais- 
ing the  interest  rate  in  August  1957.  just 
as  the  economy  began  to  go  into  a  tail- 
spin. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  certainly  not  been  a  dog- 
matist on  monetary  policy.  In  fact,  he 
was  a  critic  of  the  policy  during  the  pre- 
vious administration. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  During  the  Truman 
administration 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  if  it  is  not  true  that  during 
the  very  period  when  interest  rates  were 
rising,  at  the  in.stigation  of  the  Federal 
Re.ser\e  Board,  business  loans  increased 
very  .sub'«tantlally,  and  that  it  Is  a  fair 
liiference  that  such  loans  contributed 
very  greatly  to  the  capital  goods  Infla- 
tion, TTiere  was  an  enormous  expaix&lon 
in  capital  goods  during  this  period 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  Is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  In  the  classic  sit- 
uation, one  would  assume  that  a  light 
money  policy  would  be  effective  In  dis- 
couraging busine&s  from  borrowing 
money  to  enable  it  to  expand.  However, 
It  would  seem  that  the  policy  was  Inade- 
quate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  although,  of 
course,  the  impact  was  unevenly  distrib- 
uted I  do  not  believe  that  a  rise  in 
interest  rates  affects  the  investment  pol- 
icy of  big  bu-siness.  because  it  can  ex- 
pand in  large  part  from  its  own  sur- 
pluses and  earnings.  But  it  would  affect, 
and  decrease,  the  expansion  of  small 
business,  and  such  other  areas  In  the 
economy  a.s  homebuilding 

The  more  I  go  into  the  subject  the 
more  firmly  convinced  I  become  that  a 
previous  hunch  which  I  had  was  prob- 
ably correct,  namely,  that  as  we  incresise 
the  intere.st  rate  in  the  attempt  to  choke 
off  the  total  volume  of  money,  we  in- 
crease the  velocity  of  money,  due  to  the 
fact  that  bank  balances  are  kept  more 
liquid  and  inventories  are  turned  over 
more  rapidly,  because  the  cosUs  of  hold- 
ing inventories  and  borrowing  are 
greater  Therefore,  although  the  Re- 
serve tries  to  check  inflation  from  com- 
ing in  the  front  door  through  an  in- 
crease m  the  total  money  supply.  It 
neverthele.ss  comes  in  through  the  back 
door  by  reason  of  a  change  in  velocity. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
at  the  very  same  time,  at  least  in  the 
time  payment  sector  of  the  economy, 
which  admittedly  is  limited,  there  is  an 
inflation  in  connection  with  buying 
homes,  buying  cars,  buying  television 
sets,  building  schools  and  hospitals,  and 
in  financing  the  btulding  of  schools  and 
hospitals?  ^  he  interest  rate  constitutes 
a  very  great  part  of  the  cost  of  buying 
or  building  such  things.  So  the  policies 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  contrib- 
uted to  inflation,  at  lea^t  to  this  limited 
extent. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Whether  business  loans  diminish 
or  increase,  the  figures  show  the  Senator 
to  be  correct. 

In  1954  loans  by  all  commercial  banks 
amounted  to  $70  6  billion:  in  1955.  to 
$82  6  billion;  in  1956.  to  $90  3  billion: 
and  in  1957,  to  $93  9  billion,  or  a  ver>- 
real  Increase,  at  the  time  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  was  tiglitening  up  the  in- 
terest rate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  effort  to  re- 
strict the  business  demand  for  limited 
resources  apparently  did  not  have  a  de- 
cisive effect  At  least  it  did  not  stop 
the  substantially  sharp  increase  in  busi- 
ness txjr  rowing. 

Mr    DOUGLAS      During   this   period 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  was  100  per- 
cent wrong  in  virtually  everything  it  did 
Its  record  for  this  period  is  zero. 

Generally,  of  course,  tight  money  has 
a  selective  effect,  in  that  it  hits  the  small 
businessman,  the  homebullder 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  community 
money   to   construct   hospitals. 

Mr.  DOUGIAS.  It  hits  communities, 
local  governments.  State  governments, 
and  farmers. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  should  like  to  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  to  one  very  significant  observa- 
tion during  this  period  I  recall  very 
well  that  the  cost  of  living  rose  In  April 
of  1959,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  becau."5e  It  was  fsaid  that  State 
and  local  taxes  had  increased,  and  it  was 
said  that  the  Increase  in  State  and  local 
taxes  was  largely  respon.'lble  for  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living  in  that  month. 
Anyone  who  has  paid  any  attention  to 
the  costs  of  municipalities  and  States 
these  days  knows  that  they  must  borrow 
to  build  schools,  hospital.^,  streets,  com- 
munity buildings,  and  so  forth,  and  that 
Interest  constitutes  a  very  lmp>ortant 
part  of  their  expenditures 

Mr  DOUGLAS  I  think  the  Increase 
In  thase  2  months  was  approximately 
six-tenths  of  1  percent— from  123  9  in 
April  to  124  5  in  June,  which.  Incidental- 
ly, is  about  half  the  increa.se  which  has 
occurred  during  the  past  20  months. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  As  I  recall,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statl.stics  highlighted  this 
fact.  It  said  that  this  was  one  of  the 
mo.'-t  important  elements — in  fact,  that 
there  would  not  have  been  such  a  sub- 
stantial increase  had  it  not  been  for 
this  feature 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  the  administra- 
tion wants  to  fight  the  real  battles,  it  will 
have  to  do  something  about  the  exces- 
sive market  power  which  is  exercised  by 
the  big  business  communities.  They  will 
have  to  help  build  hcv^puals  and  schools. 


Interest  rates  would  come  down  ind 
monetary  ix>llcies  would  have  to  be  eased. 
Once  again  let  me  say,  if  the  price 
stability  record  is  as  good  as  our  Repub- 
lican friends  say  it  Is,  what  is  all  the 
shouting  about? 

THE     rUTl'Rg 

From  our  studies  we  conclude  that  it 
is  possible  to  achieve  a  high  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  relatively  full  em- 
ployment with  a  high  degree  of  stabil- 
ity in  the  general  level  of  prices.  This 
can  be  done.     It  should  be  done. 

These  three  main  objectives  must  be 
carried  out  within  the  framework  of  a 
dynamic,  free,  competitive,  private  en- 
terprise system.  This  means  that  there 
should  bo  a  minimum  of  restraint,  from 
both  public  and  private  sources,  on  the 
freedom  of  entry  into  conir>etitive  busi- 
ness and  on  changes  in  demand  and  in 
our  productive  activity.  It  also  means 
that  there  should  be  sub.stantial  equality 
in   economic  opportimity. 

GROWTH     POTENTIAL 

We  want  to  emphasize  again  that  we 
do  not  advocate  a  high  level  of  growth 
lor  its  own  sake.  We  are  not  for  forced 
draft  growth,  as  our  report  makes 
abundantly  clear.  We  need  to  mcrease 
our  growth  rate  in  order  to  raise  our 
.standards  of  living,  to  meet  our  growing 
public  responsibilities,  and  to  improve 
our  military  position. 

Our  economy  can  grow  at  a  rate  as 
high  as  4  5  percent  per  year  without 
changing  our  economic  system  In  any 
fundamental  way.  Even  if  the  economy 
performs  no  better  than  in  the  past, 
except  that  we  avoid  stumbling  Into  a 
serious  depression  similar  to  the  1930's, 
the  rate  of  growth  of  the  economy  may 
be  only  as  low  as  3  5  percent  a  year. 
Thus  Uiere  is  a  considerable  range  of 
potential  growth  rates  even  within  a 
range  of  assumptions  which  exclude  a 
serious  and  pruloru;ed  deprefision  on  the 
one  hand  and  a  forced  draft  economy 
on  tiie  other.  WiUiin  this  range,  the 
rate  of  growth  is  subject  to  our  own 
control  through  public  and  private  eco- 
nomic policies. 

This  conclusion,  arrived  at  by  the 
committee  staff  in  its  report  to  the  com- 
mittee, presents  a  range  of  growth  rates 
in  which  the  lowest  rate  is  higher  than 
the  average  rate  of  increase  in  real 
output  of  about  3  percent  per  j'ear, 
which  was  achieved  over  the  past  50 
years  Why  is  it  that  the  future  p>os- 
sibilities  are  significantly  more  optimis- 
tic than  actual  past  achievements? 

A  large  number  of  factors  were  con- 
sidered in  the  staff  analysis  of  our  past 
growth,  including:  the  rate  and  charac- 
ter of  scientific  progress:  the  proportion 
of  output  which  is  plowed  back  into  cap- 
ital a.ssets;  the  average  ape  of  our  capi- 
tal assets  and.  hence,  the  extent  to  which 
the  current  capital  stock  embodies  the 
most  up-to-date  technology;  rising  lev- 
els of  educational  attainment  and 
health ;  the  ratio  of  labor  force  to  the 
population:  changes  in  average  number 
of  hours  worked  p>er  year  per  person 
employed  :  chanees  in  the  average  degree 
of  skill  exhibited  in  managing  produc- 
tive activities:  the  depree  of  stimulation 
of  advancement  m  efflciencv  from  com- 


petition at  home  and  abroad :  a  wide  va- 
riety of  considerations  concerning  the 
social  and  political  envirormient  in 
which  the  economy  operates:  and  the 
availability  of  natural  resources  and 
their  average  quality.  Some  of  these 
factors  cannot  be  measured  directly  at 
the  present  time. 

The  staff  analysis  takes  explicit  quan- 
titative account  of  available  man- 
hours — number  of  persons  available  for 
work  multiplied  by  average  hours  of 
work  per  year — the  ratio  of  the  stock  of 
capital  to  labor,  and  time,  as  a  proxy  for 
changes  in  managerial  skiU.  technologi- 
cal progress,  improvements  in  the  health 
and  education  of  labor  force,  etc..  which 
increase  our  productive  capacity  each 
year  even  thouch  they  cannot  be  directly 
measured.  Allowance  was  also  made  for 
the  fact  that  an  increase  in  the  average 
age  of  the  stock  of  capital  tends  to  re- 
duce potential  output  and  a  fall  in  the 
average  age  tends  to  increase  potential 
output  because  the  average  age  of  the 
capital  stock  is  an  indirect  measure  of 
the  degree  to  which  the  capital  stock 
existing  at  any  particular  time  incorpo- 
rates the  latest  available  technology. 
The  time  trend  accounts  for  between 
one-half  and  two-thirds  of  the  annual 
increa.se  in  the  economy's  capacity  or 
potential  output. 

If  we  look  at  the  future  potentials  de- 
veloped by  the  staff,  we  find  three  main 
reasons  for  the  fact  that  the  growth  rate 
in  the  future  can  be  significantly  higher 
than  the  economy  has  realized  in  the 
past : 

First.  The  annual  average  rate  of 
growth  in  the  total  labor  force  over  the 
next  15  years  is  likely  to  range  between 
1  5  percent  and  1.9  percent  per  year  as 
compared  to  an  average  over  the  previ- 
ous 50  years  of  about  1  4  percent.  The 
growth  of  the  population  of  working  ape. 
therefore,  will  cause  a  somewhat  higher 
rate  of  growth  In  the  future  than  the 
past  50-year  average. 

Second.  The  stock  of  private  plant  and 
equipment  in  constant  prices  Is  assumed 
to  grow  between  2.2  pcicent  and  3  2  per- 
cent per  year  over  the  next  15  years  com- 
pared to  an  average  of  about  2  2  percent 
per  year  over  the  preceding  half  cen- 
tur>'.  It  Is  notable  that  the  average  rate 
of  increase  over  the  past  60  years  has 
been  held  down  by  the  fact  that  be- 
tween 1929  and  1939  there  was  very  little 
growth  In  the  stock  of  capital  due  to 
the  low  levels  of  investment  during  this 
decade. 

Third.  The  average  age  of  capital 
stock  is  assumed  to  remain  constant  or 
decline  slightly  over  the  next  15  years, 
whereas  the  average  age  of  the  capital 
stock  actually  increased  over  the  pre- 
ceding 50  years,  reaching  a  peak  during 
World  War  11  and  declining  since  that 
time.  The  average  rate  of  increase  over 
the  entire  50-year  period  was  about  one- 
half  of  1  percent  a  year,  but  over  most 
of  the  period  1909-45 — the  rate  of  in- 
crease was  slightly  over  1  percent  per 
year.  Since  an  increase  in  the  average 
age  of  the  capital  stock  tends  to  retard 
the  rate  of  growth,  and  a  decline  in  the 
average  age  tends  to  stimulate  the  rate 
of  growth,  this  factor  will  be  a  modest 
stimulant  to  the  economy  over  the  next 
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15  years,  whereas  it  has  been  a  restric- 
tive Influence  over  most  of  the  preceding 
half  century. 

Selected  indicatora  of  economic  grototh 

potentials.  1959-75  ' 
(Percent  mrrpaae  per  yearl  ' 


Inilioator 


Total  labor  force 

Total  0 m plo ym en t.  including 

the  ArmH  Kirct-s.. 
A  veraee  annual  hours  of  work . 

Total  mail-hours, 

Stock   of   private   plant  and 
e<]iiipment      in      constant 

prl^e-!  .  . .   

Average  ige  of  capital  stf)ck.. 
Oross    national    pro<luct    in 
constant  pri'"«'S 

From    iy.W.    actual    'pre- 
liminary estimatei 

Prom  I»5«  potential 


Projectwl  potential 
growth  rates.  lW>»-:5 


B 


1.7 

•I   7 

-.5 

1.2 


Z7 
-.  1 


4.7 
4.0 


1.5 

•1   '> 

—  .  6 

.9 


2.2 

0 


4.2 
i.  V 


'  Some  rates  of  channe  In  this  table  vary  sUchtly  from 
thoee  iriven  m  the  similar  table  4-1,  p.  101  of  the  ".-^tafl 
Report  on  Employment  lirowfh  and  Pru-e  LovpU" 
because  of  the  incoriwration  of  later  data  and  refine- 
ments of  analysis  not  then  availaMe. 

'  rompute<l  by  coraiiound  interest  formula,  u.slng 
tnttial  and  terminal  year^ 

•  Assumes  97  percent  of  the  labor  force  employed  In 
1975. 

«  .\ssumes  98  percent  of  the  labor  force  employed  In 
1975. 

'  Assumes  95  percent  of  the  labor  force  employed  In 
1975. 

These  factors  mean  that  we  can  have 
a  rate  of  growth  at  least  as  good,  if  not 
slightly  better,  than  in  the  past  so  long 
as  deep  or  prolonged  depressions  are 
avoided,  such  as  interrupted  our  growth 
in  the  past  50  years,  namely  between  1929 
and  1939.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  take 
full  advantage  of  the  opportunities  for 
growth  provided  by  an  economy  which 
operates  with  only  minor  interruptions 
to  its  progress  and  adopt  policies  to  mend 
this  process  of  growth  without  producing 
inflation,  then  our  economy  would  tend 
to  grow  at  a  significantly  higher  rate 
than  in  the  past.  Whether  we  attain 
these  higher  rates  will  depend  on  wheth- 
er public  and  private  economic  policies 
are  adopted  which  facilitate  growth,  and 
whether  we  avoid  deep  and  prolonged 
interruptions  to  expansion, 

KMPLOTMKNT 

This  future  growth  can  occur  with  full- 
time  unemployment  of  4  percent  or  less. 
Our  calculations  of  a  growth  rate  of  4.5 
percent  per  year  include  a  level  of  unem- 
plojonent  of  3  percent.  However,  our 
analysis  shows  that  the  direct  effect  of 
unemployment  at  3  percent  and  at  4 
percent  is  about  two-hundredths  of  1 
percent  in  the  growth  rate.  The  major 
difference  between  the  growth  rates  with 
unemployment  at  3  percent  and  at  4  per- 
cent is  due  to  changes  in  the  other  asso- 
ciated variables:  the  labor  force,  hours  of 
work,  suid  capital. 

Our  calculations  were  made  on  a  most 
conservative  basis.  We  are  using  the 
figure  of  4.5  percent  even  though  the  cal- 
culations show  that  It  might  in  fact  be 
4.6  or  4.7  percent.  In  addition,  we  have 
used  the  variable,  time,  as  a  proxy  for 
incresLses  in  education,  training,  the  de- 
crease in  frictional  unemployment,  and 
so  forth,  and  have  calculated  these  on  the 
basis  of  the  past  record.  If  we  do  the 
things  we  have  recommended,  there 
should  be  a  considerable  improvement  in 


the  rate  of  education  and  training,  the 
rate  of  decrease  In  frictional  barriers  to 
emplojmient,  the  increase  in  competition 
in  the  ecenomy.  the  use  of  women,  the 
aged,  minority  groups,  and  others  whose 
labor  is  row  used  at  a  rate  considerably 
less  than  its  potential,  and  so  forth,  so 
that  the  growth  rate  would  be  in  excess 
of  our  calculations. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  believe 
that  we  can  get  a  growth  rate  of  as  much 
as  4.5  percent  with  full-time  unemploy- 
ment of  4  percent  or  less. 

If  we  really  did  a  Rood  Job  in  these 
areas,  full-time  unemployment  could  be 
reduced  to  as  little  as  3  i>ercent. 

PBICE.S 

We  need  not  have  inflation  of  either 
the  creeping  or  galloping  variety  The 
major  means  among  others  of  achieving 
such  a  stability  in  the  price  level  at  in- 
creased growth  rates  are  a  greater  use 
of  fiscal  f)olicy  and  larger  budget  sur- 
pluses in  good  tunes,  a  decrease  in  the 
instability  in  the  economy,  a  more  com- 
petitive and  hence  lower  interest  rate. 
Increasing  competition  which  would 
bring  both  smaller  increases  in  prices 
and  wages  in  the  market  power  indus- 
tries, and  a  decline  in  the  rate  of  shift 
from  industrial  to  service  employment 
which  would  accompany  the  relatively 
full  use  of  our  industrial  capacity 

If  these  things  were  done,  then  mone- 
tary policy  could  work  more  effectively 
with  a  smaller  degree  of  restraint.  I 
cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  need 
for  us  all  to  use  fiscal  policy  more  fully 
and  not  to  throw  all  the  burden  upon 
monetary  policy  The  accumulation  of 
larger  surpluses  in  periods  of  prosperity 
and  the  use  of  this  surplus  to  retire  .some 
of  the  public  debt  would  reduce  and  per- 
haps eliminate  undue  price  increases  at 
the  same  time  that  it  would  rai.se  the 
price  of  Government  bonds  and  reduce 
their  yields.  This  lowering  of  the  inter- 
est rates  would  have  a  general  beneficial 
effect. 

When  we  reduce  the  yield  on  Govern- 
ments we  reduce  the  general  interest 
rate,  because  the  general  private  interest 
rate  is  built  up  from  the  basic  yield  upon 
long-term  Governments.  I  cannot  em- 
phasize that  too  strongly.  If  we  exam- 
ine the  figures  month  by  month,  we 
find,  generally  speaking,  that  it  is  the 
yield  on  Governments  which  precedes 
and  leads  the  increa.se  m  the  yield  on 
private  and  corporate  bonds:  and  the 
decrease  in  yields  on  Government  .secu- 
rities precedes  and  leads  the  decrease  in 
yields  from  private  corporate  b<-)nds 

In  reces-sions  and  depressions,  a  quick- 
er and  more  conscious  u.se  of  the  overall 
budget  as  a  .stabilizing  force  would  help 
to  offset  the  cumulative  decline  of  eco- 
nomic activity  and  help  to  hasten  re- 
vival. I  shall  return  to  this  theme  later, 
but  I  want  to  stress  iUs  importance  here. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  .some  months 
after  we  had  come  to  this  conclusion, 
the  report  of  the  Radcliffe  Commi.ssion 
was  issued  in  England  It  i.s  a  most  .sig- 
nificant report,  and  advocates  the  same 
changes  of  policy  there  which  we  are 
advocating  here,  namely,  greater  use  of 
fiscal  policy  .so  that  monetary  policy  can 
be  more  eflective  without  excessive  re- 
stncl.un. 


I  wish  to  say  in  connection  with  the 
Radcliffe  Commission,  that  it  was  ap- 
pointed by  a  Tory  government,  headed 
by  a  Tory  Judge,  and  heavily  packed 
with  conservative  economists  and  law- 
yers. However,  they  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  apparently  England  had  used 
a  too  severe  monetary  policy  and  that 
the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Treasury 
under  con.servative  management  had 
been  too  restrictive,  and  .should  have 
made  greater  use  of  fiscal  policy. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  central 
bank  authorities  stick  together  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  will  quote  the 
Bank  of  England  as  an  authority.  Here 
is  a  bank  policy  m  England  which  has 
now  been  largely  repudiated  by  a  con- 
servative commission 

I  commend  a  study  of  the  Radcliffe 
Commission  report  to  the  authorities  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  and  in  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  I  will  be  k;lad  to  buy 
copies  of  It  from  Her  Majesty  s  Station- 
ery Office  and  .send  them  to  these  gen- 
tlemen I  will  mark  the  .salient  passages 
in  the  Radcliffe  Commission  report.  I 
am  referring  to  pages  183  and  185  of  the 
report  of  the  Radcliffe  Commission. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  In  thLs  connection. 
I  have  just  had  the  opportunity  of  read- 
ing thp  monograph  entitled  "The  Infiu- 
ence  on  Prices  of  Changes  in  the  Effect 
of  Supply  of  Money."  which  is  a  part  of 
the  whole  joint  committee  study,  as  I  un- 
derstand It  I  was  very  much  Impressed 
by  the  testimony  of  four  economists  who 
app>eared  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  The  first  man  who  ap- 
peared was  Milton  Friedman,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Re.search.  I  understand 
that  he  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing conservative  economists,  a  very 
brilliant  and  very  competent  and  able 
man 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Yes:  Mr.  Friedman 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  leading  con- 
servative economist  in  the  country. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  presume  he  was 
invited  to  appear  before  the  committee 
becau.se  he  was  considered  by  the  joint 
committee  a.s  a  man  of  great  ability,  and 
one  of  the  leading  economi.sts  in  the 
country,  and  also  as  one  of  the  leading 
figures  in  the  country  on  this  issue. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.     Yes. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  if  it  is  not  true  that  Pro- 
fessor Friedman  felt  that  the  monetary 
policy  was  .such  an  unsure  and  unproven 
kind  of  reed  for  the  Govermnent  to  rely 
or  lean  upon  that,  in  his  Judgment,  it 
wo'.ild  be  better  simply  to  forget  it  as 
any  kind  of  lean-aKainst-the-wind  pol- 
icy, and  simply  increase  the  supply  of 
money  at  a  regular  rate,  year  after  year. 
Is  that  correct '' 

Mr  DOUGLAS  That  is  correct.  He 
advocated  a  regular  rate  of  3  percent  a 
year. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  correct  to 
say  that  Richard  P.  Selden.  the  second 
economist  called  by  the  committee,  and 
who  Ls  G  research  associate  of  the  Na- 
tional Burt-au  of  Economic  Research,  and 
as.sociate  professor  of  banking  at  Colum- 
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bia  University,  tended  to  agree  with  Pro- 
fe.ssor  I-Yiedman,  and  felt  that  the  rec- 
ommendation of  Professor  Friedman  was 
coiTecf 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  believe  that  Is  true. 
He  and  Mr  Friedman  are  of  the  same 
school  of  thouglit 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  The  third  econ- 
omi.st  called  by  the  committee  was  Rob- 
ert Eisner.  profe.ssor  at  Northwestern 
University.  I  call  attention  to  page  787 
of  the  hearings,  where  Mr.  Eisner  is 
quoted  as  saying: 

I  thliilc  In  the  Interesta  of  the  lon(rrun 
growth  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
■bould  be  directed  to  keeping  money  a« 
plentlXul  as  possible,  keeping  the  rate  of  in- 
terest as  low  as  possible.  I  think  that  every 
time  It  leans  against  the  wind  in  a  period  of 
Inflation.  It,  of  course.  In  that  period  raises 
the  rate  of  Interest  and  makes  money  tighter, 
and  It  makes  it  more  difficult  to  pet  the  rate 
of  Interest  d^wn  to  a  reaai.)nabie  minmiura 
In  perKxls  when  there  are  not  inflationary 
pressures. 

Mr  Eusner  was  the  third  of  the  four 
economLsts  who  appeared  before  the 
committee.  Obviou.'^ly.  from  this  state- 
ment, it  IS  ver>-  clear  that  he  took  the 
same  position  which  was  taken  by  Profes- 
sor Friedman  and  Profes.sor  Selden.  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  would  serve  the  na- 
tional interest  far  better  if  it  simply  fol- 
lowed the  policy  of  increasing  the  supply 
of  money  as  the  economy  grows.  His  is  a 
slightly  different  position  t)ecause  he  fa- 
vortxi  a  greater  increase  in  the  supply  of 
money;  but.  nevertheless,  it  is  a  con- 
sistent position  with  that  of  the  other 
professors 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  I  believe  that  is  true. 
I  should  say.  however,  that  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  an  unlimited  increase  in  the 
supply  of  money 

Mr  PROXmIre.  I  am  not,  either.  I 
disagree  with  Mr    Eisner. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  qualification 
should  be  made.  I  would  be  satisfied 
with  a  3-peicent  increase  if  production 
goes  up  3  percent,  but  with  an  adjust- 
ment for  t;enuine  chanties  in  velocity, 
not  with  any  .statistical  juggLmf:  If  we 
have  a  rate  of  growth  of  3  percent,  I 
would  agree  to  an  increase  in  the  money 
supply  of  3  p>ercent.  Three  percent  has 
been  the  rate,  roughly,  m  the  past.  It  is 
very  conservative 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  am  very  much 
persuaded  by  what  Mr.  Friedman  said. 

1  disagree  with  what  Mr.  Eisner  said. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Fried- 
man is  an  outstanding  conservative 
economist.  He  has  shown,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  has  said,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  could  hardly  be  more  wrong. 
Tliey  are  honest  people  and  they  are 
trying  to  do  the  right  thing.  However, 
tliere  is  a  lag  of  from  6  to  18  months  m 
their  action,  in  that  when  they  are  at- 
tempting to  tighten  money  that  action 
may  have  virtue  at  that  minute  but  the 
effects  are  not  felt  for  half  a  year  or  a 
year  and  a  half,  and  by  that  lime  the 
growth  should  have  increased. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  The  Federal  Reserve 
has  been  increasing  the  money  supply 
at  the  rate  of  1,8  percent  a  year.  This 
Is  less  than  the  annual  growth  rate  of 

2  3  percent,  and  much  less  than  the 
growth  rate  which  we  should  have,  and 
which  I  believe  we  can  have,  and  when. 


instead,  the  Federal  Reserve  is  following 
a  generally  restrictive  policy. 

I  must  say  this:  Members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  menbers  of  the  majority — 
of  tlie  Democratic  Party — have  been 
taking  a  drubbing  from  many  financial 
writers  and  editorial  writers  in  the  coun- 
try, and  from  members  of  the  admin- 
istration. We  have  t)een  charged  with 
fi.scal  irresc>onsibllity  Here  we  are  ad- 
vocating a  policy  of  throwing  more  em- 
phasis on  fiscal  policy  and  less  on  mone- 
tary policy,  with  which  the  conservatives 
of  Great  Britain  agree.  Now,  does  the 
administration  say  that  the  British 
Tones  are  fiscally  irresponsible?  The 
report  of  the  Radcliffe  Commission  is 
just  as  strong  as  our  report  in  this  con- 
nection, and  implicitly  condemns  the 
policy  of  the  Bank  of  England,  Of  all 
the  nations  of  the  Western  World,  Great 
Britain  has  had  the  slowest  rate  of 
growth.  It  has  been  exceeded  by  France, 
by  Italy — at  least  by  northern  Italy — 
and  greatly  exceeded  by  West  Germany. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  To  complete  this 
point,  I  should  also  mention  the  last 
economist  who  was  called  by  the  com- 
mittee. John  G  Gurley.  the  senior  staff 
member  of  the  Brookings  Institution. 
He  felt  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  should 
have  gone  farther  than  it  did  in  tighten- 
ini;  money.  However,  he  was  primarily 
concerned  with  a  different  matter,  and 
that  IS  their  failure  to  take  into  account 
othpr  financial  institutions  which  have 
developed  during  the  past  20  or  30  years, 
such  as  insurance  companies.  Federal 
loan  and  savings  institutions,  and  so 
forth,  and  he  concentrated  almost  his 
whole  analysis  on  those  points,  and  was 
brought  into  the  ti^ht  money  controv- 
ersy only  by  questions. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So.  In  conclusion. 
of  the  out.'<tanding  monetary  experts  in 
the  country,  including,  as  the  Senator 
has  said,  the  most  conservative  econo- 
mists, three  out  of  four  say  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  is  now  following  a  policy 
which  is  wrong,  which  is  too  tight,  which 
is  too  re.strictive.  and  which  has  been 
proven,  on  the  basis  of  their  analysis  and 
experience,  to  be  ineffective. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  true;  also, 
history  has  proved  it  to  be  wrong.  I  like 
the  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  as 
individuals,  but  I  would  like  to  let  some 
of  their  theories  go  into  the  dustbin  of 
history. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  vieW 

Mr   DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  I  was  very  much 
Interested  in  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  said  about  the  charge  of  fiscal 
irresponsibility  or  monetary  irresix)nsi- 
bility  beine  made  against  the  majority 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

I  have  read  most  of  the  articles  writ- 
ten by  the  financial  writers  during  the 
current  period  of  rapid  escalation  of 
interest  rates. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Which  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  so  well  stated  No- 
tice how  they  go  up,  up,  up,  higher, 
higher,  higher. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  think  the  ma- 
jority has  shown  much  more  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility and  monetary  responsibility 


than  the  financial  writers,  I  refer  to 
such  financiaJ  writers  as  those  on  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  the  New  York 
Times,  and  more  pai-ticularly  the  finan- 
cial writer  for  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald,  none  of  whom  has  ever 
found  it  necessary  to  give  the  history  of 
the  414-percent  ceihng  which  now  exists 
on  long-term  bonds. 

Surely  those  who  purport  to  write  for 
the  Nation  on  financial  matters  should 
exercise  some  journalistic  responsibility 
before  they  begin  to  charge  the  distm- 
gui.shed  committee.  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  had  years  of  experience  in  this 
work,  with  fiscal  and  monetary  irrespon- 
sibility. Tho.se  writers  would  only  have 
to  look  up  a  Utile  of  the  history  of  the 
United  States  to  find  that  no  President 
in  history,  from  George  Washington  un- 
til the  present  occupant  of  the  White 
House,  has  ever  been  given  the  right  to 
is.-ue  long-term  bonds  without  having  the 
interest  ceiling  fixed  by  Congress, 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  performed 
research  on  this  subject  for  me.  and  I 
checked  it.  to  be  doubly  certain,  with 
experts  from  the  Federal  Reser\'e  Board. 
This  is  a  historic  fact.  How  can  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  ask  for  powers  which  no 
other  President  has  ever  had  and  de- 
mand a  complete  surrender  of  congres- 
sional power,  which  Congress,  through- 
out the  Nation's  long  history,  has  insisted 
upon  retaining.  We  do  not  find  anything 
in  the  columns  of  the  financial  writers 
which  indicates  that  such  an  action 
would  breach  all  hi.storic  precedent.  In- 
stead, such  a  restraint  is  very  casually 
descrit>ed  as  a  rather  obsolete,  anti- 
quated. World  War  I  restriction,  as 
though  it  had  been  imposed  by  Congress 
in  a  moment  of  misunderstanding  in 
1918. 

What  Congress  did  in  1918  was  to  give 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Carter 
Glass,  the  right  to  issue  a  certain  amount 
of  bonds  without  fixing  the  amount  of 
each  issue,  as  Congress  throughout  the 
country's  history  had  always  done.  Tra- 
ditionally Congress  had  not  only  set  the 
maxim lun  rate  of  interest  terms,  but  also 
the  total  amount  of  the  issue  in  each 
series.  When  it  was  necessary  to  en- 
gage in  rapid  financing  during  World 
War  I,  Congress  granted  Carter  Glass 
this  authority,  perhaps  because  Congress 
had  special  confidence  in  him,  he  being 
a  former  Democratic  United  States  Sen- 
ator and  the  author  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act. 

But  in  waiving  its  prerogative  as  to 
the  amount.  Congress  kept  the  control 
It  had  always  exercised  on  the  rate  of 
interest  which  could  be  paid. 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  Illinois  be- 
lieve that  journalistic  irresponsibility  is 
being  practiced  by  financial  news  writ- 
ers who  write,  day  after  day,  that  the 
interest  rate  ceiling  is  simply  a  phony 
old,  archaic  restriction  which  Congress 
happened  to  impose  in  1918? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  very  glad  it  is 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, rather  than  the  Senator  from 
lUinois,  who  is  charging  the  financial 
writers  with  journalistic  Irresponsibility. 
The  junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  a 
distinguished  former  journalist  himself. 
Journalists    are    permitted    to    criticize 
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JoumallstB,  but  politicians  are  not  per- 
mitted to  criticize  Journalists.  Politi- 
cians become  Irresponsible  when  they 
criticize  journalists.  Journalists  may 
criticize  politicians,  but  politicians  are 
not  permitted  to  criticize  journalists.  So 
I  am  very  glad  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
h<Mna,  who  was  a  journalist,  and  a  very 
distinguished  one,  is  criticizing  the  jour- 
nalists. 

I  am  somewhat  nonetheless  annoyed. 
I  wish  the  persons  who  write  the  edi- 
torials would  read  the  reports  of  our 
committee.  Instead  of  tilting  at  wind- 
mills and  misrepresenting  the  position 
of  the  Democratic  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  appeal  to  them  to  read  the 
reports  of  ovu-  committee. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Is  it  not  the  po.';!- 
tlon  of  the  E>emocratic  members  of  the 
committee,  with  respect  to  the  interest 
rate  ceiling,  that  Uncle  Sam's  interest 
cost  is  not  lowered  by  increasing  the  in- 
terest rate? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  more  compli- 
cated than  that.  I  wish  it  were  that 
simple.  But  all  the  complications  work 
in  our  favor. 

Mr.  President,  thus  far  T  have  been 
anal3^ng  what  has  happened.  Now  I 
should  like  to  turn  to  the  constructive 
element  in  what  I  have  to  say,  and  to 
outline  a  program  for  the  future. 

tNTEODUCnON 

The  most  effective  way  in  which  the 
rate  of  economic  growth  can  be  speeded 
up  In  the  immediate  future  and  unem- 
ployment reduced  is  by  introducing 
mucb-needed  reforms  into  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Treasury  and  the  Federal 
Reserve.  The  fiscal  and  monetary  pol- 
icies of  these  two  bodies  have  hampered 
growth  and  fostered  unemployment. 

The  Treasury,  for  example,  has  ne- 
glected to  work  either  for  a  much -needed 
reform  of  our  tax  system  or  to  make  the 
total  of  public  receipts  and  expenditures 
offset  some  of  the  cyclical  up  and  down 
swings  of  production  and  employment. 
It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  certain  groups 
In  Congress  must  bear  some  responsibil- 
ity as  well  for  this  failure  to  use  fl.scal 
F>olicy  as  a  stabilizing  force.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  however,  wants  to  say 
that  his  own  conscience  is  fairly  clear  on 
this  point.  The  Treasury  has  also  failed 
in  its  management  of  the  public  debt. 
Instead  of  lengthening  out  the  debt  when 
interest  rates  were  low,  it  Is  now  seeking 
to  do  so  when  interest  rates  are  high. 

During  these  last  7  years,  both  the 
Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve  have 
combined  to  raise  interest  rates  above 
what  they  should  have  been  and.  in  the 
process,  have  kept  unemplo\Tnent  hi^h 
and  production  down  below  what  it  could 
have  been.  For  lower  interest  rates 
would  mean  more  homebuilding,  more 
investment  and  activity  by  small  busi- 
ness and  greater  investment  in  du.'-able 
improvements  by  State  and  local  sov- 
ernments.  This  would  reduce  unemploy- 
ment and  increase  production  both  di- 
rectly and  indirectly. 

As  I  have  said  the  Trea-s^jry  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  were  unsuccessful  in 
preventing  the  rise  in  prices  from  1955 
to  1957.  inclosive.  and  duriTxg  ihe  suUse- 


quent  period  since  then  of  relative  price 
stability  have  been  largely  tiitmg  at 
windmills.  They  have  held  back  pro- 
duction, helped  to  keep  unemployment 
high  and — by  rai.sin?  the  interest  rates 
have  in?reaseil  the  incomes  of  the 
money  lending  groups. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not 
charge  these  men  or  the  administration 
behind  them  with  havine  bad  motives. 
On  the  contrary.  I  think  the  present  Sec- 
retary of  the  Trea.=;ury  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  are 
txjth  decent  and  sincere  men  They  are 
acting  according  to  their  lights. 

I  think  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  An- 
dei-son  is  one  of  the  most  courteous,  one 
of  the  most  £<entlemanly,  one  of  the  mo.^t 
aereeable  men  in  conversation  and  In 
his  general  attitude  whom  I  have  ever 
met.  Certainly,  to  my  mind,  he  is  the 
most  courteous  and  gentlemanly  bureau- 
crat I  have  ever  seen  come  up  to  Capitol 
Hill. 

But  it  is  easy  for  these  men  and  for 
the  groups  behind  and  about  them  who 
make  monetary  policy  to  ab^^orb  the  gen- 
eral philosophy  of  the  wealthy  banking 
interests. 

This  philo-sophy  is  that  the  best  way  to 
check  inflation  is  by  raising  the  interest 
rate  and  keeping  a  relatively  high  per- 
centage of  the  workers  unemployed  in 
order  to  keep  wage  rates  down.  This  is 
comiorting  doctrine  for  those  who  lend 
money  and  capital.  It  is  similar  to  the 
companion  doctrine  formerly  widely  and 
publicly  advanced  and  still  secretly  held 
by  many  that  the  best  cure  for  a  sharp 
business  recession  or  depression  is  to  cut 
wage  rates  and,  hence,  reduce  labor  costs 
per  unit  of  output.  Under  these  theories 
unemployment  is  treated,  either  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  as  a  built-in 
stabilizer,  and  the  fact  that  the  unem- 
ployed are  human  beings  is  frequently 
ignored. 

But  the  fact  that  this  doctrine  is  wide- 
ly held  in  financial  and  banking  circles, 
and  conforms  to  their  narrow  and  more 
immediate  economic  interest,  should  not 
make  us  accept  it  if  it  does  not  fit  modern 
condition-s  and  is  contrary  to  the  true  na- 
tional Interest. 

We  therefore  recommend  th^  following 
reforms  in  the  policies  of  tlie  Treasury 
and  the  Federal  Reserve: 
LACK    or    c  MPmnoN    in    the    covni.NMCNT 

BiVD    MARKTT 

First.  Make  the  flotation  of  Govern- 
ment securities  more  truly  competitive 
and  prevent  the  Treasury  from  artifi- 
cially increasing  the  interest  rate. 

In  the  main,  the  Treasury  has  con- 
stantly in.si.st^^d  that  it  does  not  influence 
the  interest  rate  but  that  it  merely  has 
to  accept  the  outside  interest  rate  which 
is  fi.xed  by  the  impersonal  and  competi- 
tive forces  of  supply  and  demand. 

In  support  of  tins  contention,  the  for- 
mer Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  still 
prcbab'.y  the  economic  policymaker  for 
the  Republican  Party,  Mr.  George  M. 
ilumplirey,  in  testifying  before  a  sena- 
torial committee,  of  which  I  was  a  mem- 
ber, introduced  his  celebrated  "e^'g" 
analogy.  As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Mr  Humphrey  blandly  asserted  he  had 
no  more  poxer  to  raiic  the  interest  rate 


than  he  had  the  power  to  raise  the  price 
of  eKgs,  when,  as  p  shopper  for  his  fam- 
ily, he  went  to  market  to  buy  a  dozen 
egi=(s. 

This  analogy  Interested  me.  I  wanted 
to  find  out  how  many  eg^s  wire  pro- 
duced and  .sold  in  the  market  each  year. 
So  I  went  to  the  statistics  of  agriculture. 
If  anyone  wants  to  know  about  this  and 
thinks  it  is  important.  I  can  tell  him  that 
the  statLstics  >how  that  about  60  billion 
egLis  are  produced  and  sold  each  year, 
or  5  billion  dozen. 

Whfn  Mr  Humphrey  went  to  market 
with  h:.s  basket  on  his  arm  to  purchase 
e?::s  for  his  family  and  bought  a  dozen 
eg.i;s.  he  would,  therefore,  buy  only  one 
five-billionths  of  the  total  number  of  eggs 
sold  during  the  year.  I  a«rce  with  him 
that  thus  purchase  would  be  as  unimpor- 
tant in  thp  total  ers  market  as  a  gram  of 
sand  would  be  upon  the  sea.^hore 

But  the  case  is  very  different  for  both 
Mr  Humphrey  and  Mr  Anderson,  when, 
a^  S^'cretaries  of  the  Trea.sury.  they  go 
forth  to  borrow  money  in  the  money 
market.  I  sugeest  that  these  facts  be 
studied  very  carefully  In  1958.  the 
Treasury  borrowed  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  funds — excluding  91-day 
bills,  excluding  mortea^'es,  and  exclud- 
ing consumer  credit — in  the  relatively 
long  term  market,  or  $62  billion  out  of 
the  some  $81  billion  of  securities  floated. 

In  economic  lant^uage.  this  situation 
approaches  moiiop.sony — or  a  market  in 
which  one  buyer  purchases  such  a  large 
proportion  of  the  .supply  tliat  Imperfect 
competition  re.suius  This  shows  the 
absurdity  of  Mr  Humphrey's  analogy. 
Using  the  most  guarded  language.  It  is 
obvious  that,  at  the  very  letLst.  the 
policies  and  actions  of  the  Treasury 
have  a  considerable  influence  on  the 
cast  of  money.  If  the  huge  borrower  is 
not  alert  to  press  for  the  best  po.s.sible 
terms,  the  interest  rale  is  likely  to  be 
higher  than  It  need  be  And  if  the 
dominant  borrower  Itself  believes  In 
hii^h  int'/rest  rat^s  and  eets  and  accepts 
advice  primarily  from  lenders,  who 
naturally  want  these  hit;h  interest  rates, 
then  I  think  the  Treasury  can  be  fairly 
chartied  with  helping  to  m.ike  the  in- 
terest rate  hieher  than  it  should  be 

Mr  MONRONLY  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  pK)int? 

Mr    DOUGLA.^      Yes. 

Mr.  MONRONKY  Is  not  this  ex- 
actly what  happened  under  the  Hum- 
phrey-Dumphrey  bonds?  We  were 
financing  the  public  debt,  at  2'2  and 
2^^  percent.  Mr.  Humphrey  came  along 
and,  without  any  necessity  for  it.  sud- 
denly surprised  the  money  market  with 
an  offer  of  3^4  percent  interest.  There 
was  no  sitdown  strike  by  Wall  Street 
or  the  bankers. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  had  Intended  to 
develop,  in  a  moment,  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  took  the  advice  of 
the  bankers. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Although  the  Gov- 
ernment was  the  greatest  borrower, 
he  allowed  those  who  would  lend  to  fix 
the  price  of  lending,  which  is  as  though 
the  labor  leaders  would  fix  the  price, 
without  question,  of  their  wages,  pen- 
sions,  and   other   benefits.    I   am   sure 


neither  the  administration  nor  Mr. 
Humphrey  would  thmk  that  would  be  a 
sound  policy  in  the  fixing  of  wapes. 
Yet  Mr.  Humphrey  allowed  those  who 
benefit  from  the  wages  of  lending 
money  to  fix  the  wages  which  they 
think  the  money  is  worth. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  with  his  keen,  sharp  mind, 
has  come  to  the  point  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  was  slow  to  arrive  at. 
but  which  he  hop>ed  to  develop  in  a 
moment 

Mr    MONRONKY.     I  apologize. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  think  the  sharp 
comment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa may  point  up  the  significance  of 
what  I  shall  say  in  a  moment  on  that 
point. 

ADVICX    or    INTDIESTED    GROUPS 

Our  committee  m  its  investigations 
developed  the  fact  that  before  any  ap- 
preciable bond  issue  is  floated,  the  Treas- 
ury calls  m  advisory  committees  from 
the  American  Bankers  Association,  the 
Investment  Bankers  Association,  and 
also  from  time  to  time  from  mutual  sav- 
ings banks,  in-surance  companies,  and 
savings  and  loan  institutions. 

At  the  request  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  the  American  Bankers  A.sso- 
cuition  pro\ided  a  list  of  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  Treasury  and  corre- 
sponding Treasury  action  with  respect  to 
its  advice  from  1952  to  1959  Some  103 
specific  recommendations  were  involved. 

I  ask  unarumous  consent  that  the  full 
comparative  analysis  of  these  requests 
and  actions  laken  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord as  part  of  my  remarks. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
examine  the  statistics.  In  the  period 
1952-59.  some  83  or  80  6  i)ercent  of  the 
recommendations  were  accepted  by  the 
Treasury,  while  only  20  or  19  4  percent 
were  rejected.  In  almost  60  percent  of 
the  cases,  the  advice  was  accepted  as 
given,  and  in  another  17.5  percent  of  the 
cases,  it  was  accept^xl  with  only  very 
minor  changes. 

Now  let  us  compare  the  record  m  1952, 
which  is  a  rather  sigmficant  year,  when 
we  had  a  Democratic  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  record  of  1953  to  1959. 
when  we  had  a  Republican  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

In  the  period  1953-59.  the  advice  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association  was  ac- 
cepted on  71  oceasions.  or  in  84  5  percent 
of  the  cases,  and  rejected  only  13  occa- 
sions, or  15.5  percent  of  the  time.  The 
rejection  rate,  therefore,  since  1953  has 
been  only  40  percent  of  what  it  was  in 
the  year  1952. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1952, 
the  advice  was  rejected  in  37  percent 
of  the  cases,  as  compared  with  only  15 
percent  of  the  cases  m  the  period  1953- 
59.  The  rejection  rate,  therefore,  has 
been  since  1953,  60  percent  le.ss  than  in 
1952,  A  table  givint;  the  results  of  the 
American  Bankers  .^.ssociation's  recom- 
mendations is  given  below.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  m  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
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Mr  DOUGLAS  If,  In  a  country 
which  we  shall  call  X,  there  was  a  labor 
government  In  power,  and  if  the  ba.sic 
wage  was  determined  periodically  by  the 
Minister  or  f->ecretary  of  Labor,  and  if  he 
R<iufe'ht  his  advice  in  the  main  from  a 
committee  s-n  up  by  the  counterparts  of 
the  heads  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations: and  if  in  over  60  percent  of 
the  cases,  their  advice  was  accepted 
without  any  change:  and  if  in  another 
20  percent  of  the  cases  it  was  accepted 
with  only  minor  changes,  and  if  m  5 
percent  of  the  cases  it  was  accepted  with 
some  major  changes:  and  if  in  only  15 
percent  of  the  cases  it  was  rejected,  what 
would  the  financial  community  and  the 
financial  writers  and  the  financial  edi- 
tors, to  whcm  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  referred,  say  in  those  circum- 
stances? I  think  they  would  certainly 
say  that  this  was  a  noncompetitive  wage 
rate  and  one  which,  in  fact,  was  set  in 
large  part  by  the  labor  movement  in  that 


country  and  the  Government  Minister  or 
Secretar>-  who  was  most  sympathetic 
with  its  views. 

In  fact,  judging  from  past  perform- 
ances and  comments,  I  think  it  almost 
certain  that  if  a  Democratic  adminis- 
tration in  this  coimtry  were  to  fix  wage 
rates  in  this  fashion,  the  financial  com- 
munity, business  writers,  and  our  Repub- 
lican friends  would  indulge  in  bitter  and 
violent  charges  that  we  were  merely  the 
tools  of  those  they  call  the  "labor 
bosses.' 

Like  virtually  all  my  colleagues  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  believe  in  sober  and 
restrained  speech  and  I  shall  not  indulge 
in  similar  charges.  I  submit,  however. 
that  the  interest  rate  which  is  set  by  the 
Treasury  is  not — rep>eat.  is  not — a  free 
competitive  rate.  It  is.  in  the  most 
charitable  terms,  a  collectively  bargained 
rate — or  a  negotiated  rate — but  it  is  not 
a  competitive  rate.  There  is  most  cer- 
tainly an  extraordinary  degree  of  "con- 
scious parallelLsm"  between  the  advice 


of  the  bankers  and  the  decisions  of  the 
Treasury-.  And  m  these  last  few  years, 
when  those  parties  have  assembled  to- 
gether, the  words  of  the  poet  have  been 
largely  true:  "Two  souls  with  but  a 
single  thought,  two  hearts  that  beat  as 
one,"  And  if  the  leaders  of  the  Federal 
Re,serv'e  Board  were  to  meet  with  them, 
it  would  be  a  most  happy  and  harmo- 
nious threesome 

LACK     OF     AUCTIONS 

A  second  crucial  error  in  the  practices 

oi  the  Treasury-  is  that  after  it  has  taken 
the  advice  of  the  bankers  and  adopted 
it  in  five-sixths  of  the  cases,  it  then  sells 
its  securities — that  is,  all  except  91-day 
bills — at  a  fixed  price  'par*,  a  fixed  in- 
terest rate,  a  fixed  maturity  and  a  fixed 
volume.  There  is  no  chance  for  price 
competition  among  the  bidders.  They 
cannot  offer  more — or  less — than  par. 
They  must  take  it  or  leave  it.  All  they 
can  do  is  to  pledge  themselves  to  take 
a  given  quantity. 

In  rf-cent  years,  virtually  every  one  of 
these  issues  of  securities  has  been  heav- 
ily oversubscribed.  This  is  shown  in 
volume  6-A  of  our  hearings,  on  page 
1108  and  pages  1173,  1174.  and  1175,  It 
is  there  shown  that  the  most  common 
oversubscription  is  for  those  who  buy  the 
bonds  to  sub.scribe  for  approximately 
twice  the  amount  of  bonds  offered.  In  a 
few  ca.ses  it  is  less  than  twice.  In  many 
cases  it  is  much  more  than  twice,  and 
it  has  gone  up  as  high  as  four.  five,  or 
six  times  as  much. 

In  recent  years,  rirtually  even-'  one  of 
these  issues  of  securities  has  been  over- 
subscr  bed.  as  I  have  said.  It  is  possible 
that  some  of  this  oversubscription  is  fic- 
titious Subscribers  may  know  the 
bonds  will  be  oversubscribed,  and  there- 
fore the  amount  they  ask  for  is  in- 
creased, in  order  that  they  may  get  the 
fraction  which  is  apportioned  to  ever>-- 
one.  But  this  indicates  that,  basically, 
they  know  there  is  going  to  be  an  over- 
subscription. There  is  not  a  single  com- 
p>etitive  aspect  to  this  sale  of  bonds. 

If  the  offers  were  competitive,  and  if 
at  the  price  charged  a  greater  quantity 
was  demanded  than  was  ofl'ered,  the  re- 
sult would  be  comF>etition  among  the 
buyers  and  a  forcing  up  of  prices.  That 
is  the  way  the  competitive  system  works. 
If  at  a  piven  pnce  there  is  a  greater 
demand  than  the  supply  of  that  which  is 
offered,  there  is  cxjmpetition  between  the 
buyers  or  demanders.  Tl:iat  forces  up 
the  price,  and  the  seller  gets  a  higher 
pnce  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
Relative  prices  determine  who  gets  the 
goods.  But  the  TreasuiT  does  not  per- 
mit this.  The  price  cannot  be  above  par 
It  cannot  be  below  par.  It  must  be  at 
par.  And  the  fact  that  there  is  over- 
subscription indicates  that,  generally, 
at  the  interest  rates  indicated,  if  there 
were  competition  the  price  would  be 
above  that  pnce.  and  consequently  the 
yields  would  be  lower  and  there  would  be 
a  decrease  m  interest  rates. 

Mr,  President,  I  do  not  like  to  use 
this  analogy:  I  introduce  it  without  any 
invidious  connotation:  but  the  Secre- 
tary is  really  using  the  Russian  price 
system.  The  Russians,  imder  their  con- 
trol system,  have  prices  which  are  fixed. 
If  at   a  given  price  more  is  demanded 
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than  is  supplied,  the  Russians  do  not  in- 
crease the  prices.  They  ration  the  quan- 
tity of  goods  among  the  demanders. 
One  can  tell  the  degree  to  which  the 
price  Is  actually  below  what  the  com- 
petitive price  would  be  by  the  length  of 
the  queues  of  customers  standing  out- 
side the  stores,  trying  to  get  in  to  buy. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not 
think  in  the  slightest  degree  that  Mr. 
Martin  and  Mr.  Anderson  are  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Russian  system,  but  it  is 
an  extraordinary  thing  that  they  have 
adopted  the  Russian  communiitlc  price 
system  for  the  sale  of  Government  se- 
curities. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  fact.  What 
I  am  pleading  for  Ls  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  competitive  price  svstem.  I 
plead  for  the  scrapping  of  this  fixed 
price  system,  in  which  the  bonds  are 
offered,  and  that  we  adopt  instead  the 
aiiction  system,  which  would  permit  tiie 
purchaser  of  the  bond  to  bid  above  or 
below  par  and  the  Treasury  to  get  the 
best  buy. 

But  the  very  fact  that  the  purcha.sers 
know  there  will  be  a  EjreaU  r  quantity 
of  bonds  demanded  on  the  given  terms 
than  are  offered  is  strong  proof  that  if 
there  were  competitive  bidding,  a  higher 
price  could  general'iy  be  obtain.'  d  by  the 
Government.  This  higher  price  of  the 
bonds  would  mean  a  lower  yield  and. 
hence,  would  at  once  bring  some  reduc- 
tion in  interest  rates  and  a  lower  co.st 
of  borrowed  money  to  the  ta.xpay*jrs. 
This  would  lower  the  whole  structure 
of  interest  rates  which  is  built  up  from 
the  rate  on  long-term  payment  bonds. 

It  is  highly  desirable,  therefore,  that 
the  Treasury  should  throw  the  sale  of  its 
securities  open  for  competitive  bidding, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  is  dor.e  in  the 
case  of  91-day  bills.  This  has  been 
pointed  out  to  the  Treasury  both  pri- 
vately and  publicly  on  many  occa -ions 
but  while  there  has  bern  a  little  timid 
experimentation  with  this  method,  in 
the  main,  the  Treasury  has  refused  to 
act. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana. 


Presi- 


dent, will  the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  glad  to  yle'd. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  ILow  would 
the  Senator's  proposal  work  with  rela- 
tion to  the  statutory  limit  on  the  interest 
rate  of  long-term  issues? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Coupled  with  the 
other  reforms  which  I  shall  adv.ocate.  it 
is  my  belief  that  the  que.sti^n  of  ti.e 
celling  on  the  loruj-term  bonds  would 
become  purely  academic.  The  methods 
which  we  are  advocating  would  result  in 
such  a  lowering  of  interest  rates  that 
the  interest  rate  then  would  not  push 
against  the  ceiling. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Wl  ild  the 
Senator  be  willing  to  include  in  his  pro- 
posal some  assurance  that  bonds  which 
are  sold  at  the  statutory  ceiling  will  not 
be  sold  by  the  Government  at  a  d^- 
count?  It  seems  to  me  if  tlie  Govern- 
ment d'.-counts  bonds  which  are  sold  at 
the  ceiling,  that  is  simply  another  way 
of  getting  aro'und  the  statutory  interest 
ceiling  on  long-term  issues. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
do  not  want  to  have  the  auction  system 
used  as  an  excuse  for  ^ctlinj  ar^^und  tae 


ceiling,  without  having  the  Introduction 
of  other  reforms  I  advocate.  I  thmk  the 
introduction  of  these  reforms  would 
mean  that  the  question  of  the  4'»  per- 
cent Interest  rate  ceiling  would  become 
purely  academic. 

I  fully  accept  the  auction  principle. 
One  must  be  ready  for  discounts  as  well 
as  surpluses  If  he  accepts  the  principle. 
If  one  accepts  ti;e  principle  of  free  en- 
terpiise,  one  cannot  object  if  the  price 
falls  below  a  certain  point,  if  he  accepts 
that  it  may  go  above  it.  What  I  am  ask- 
ing Jor  IS  the  competitive  system  I  am 
confident  that  m  the  vast  majority  of 
instances  the  bonds  would  sell  at  a  prt-- 
miuia.  and  hence  interest  rat^s  would  be 
lower.  As  proof  of  this,  I  offer  ice  fact 
that  all  of  these  bond  issues  are  over- 
subs<:ribed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the 
Senator  will  y:e!d  further,  I  do  not  wish 
to  reveal  the  source  of  information 
from  which  I  am  speaking,  becau.se  I 
do  not  think  the  author  of  the  state- 
ment would  care  to  be  revea;ed  without 
his  con.sent,  although  he  is  a  i>erson  who 
has  quite  a  bit  of  contact  with  this 
problem  and  who  should  know  about 
the  subject. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  understand. 

M.-.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  person 
to  whom  I  am  referring  was  discussing 
the  matter  of  how  many  c>eople  it  takes 
to  fix  the  market  on  credit  in  this 
country:  that  is.  if  the  Federal  Reserve 
Boaid  does  not  use  its  tK)wer  I  sug- 
gested that  it  took  perhap.s  50.  His 
answer  was  that  it  would  be  much 
fewer  than  50. 

My  impression  Ls  that  If  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  the  Treasury  do  not 
use  the  powers  which  are  reposed  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Goveinment  to 
keep  interest  rates  at  a  reasonable  level, 
there  is  very  little  limit  we  can  expect 
to  have,  and  very  little  control  we  can 
expect  to  be  exercised  on  that  small 
number  of  persons  who  for  their  own 
personal  advantage  and  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  investment  concerns 
want  to  see  interest  rates  at  the  highest 
po-ssible  level. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  has 
made  a  very  good  point.  It  is  directly 
connected  with  the  next  paragraph  in 
my  speech,  which  is  this:  Along  with  this 
should,  of  course,  go  the  preparation  of  a 
much  broader  market  for  Government 
bonds.  The  Treasury  should  build  up 
its  own  staff  of  bond  and  market 
analysts  so  that  they  will  no  longer  be 
dependent  upon  interested  parties  for 
advice  and  guidance.  They  should 
establish  direct  connections  with  finan- 
cial intermediaries,  institutional  in- 
vestors, and  corporate  and  individual 
savers  so  that  the  Treasury  can  better 
know  their  needs  and  the  tj-pes  of 
securities  they  could  buy.  and  so  that 
they  can  participate  more  fully  in  the 
market. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  DOUGL.\S.  I  siiould  like  to  add 
this  thought.  At  present  those  in  the 
m^arket  for  outstanding  issues  deal  only 
with  the  17  auth<-)rized  dealers  in  the 
Government  securities  market,  of  whom 
l-l  arc  the  New  Yoik  de fliers.    I  believe 


five  of  them  are  banks,  and  most  of  the 
otiiers  are  really  "grubsLakfKi'  by  tlie 
banks 

A-s  a  matter  of  fact,  the  dealers  do  an 
enormou.s  amount  of  bu.sines8  on  a  very 
small  capital  The  turnover  rate  of 
tht'ir  capital  is  incredible 

Mr    LONG  of  Loui.siana.     Yes. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  I  tiimk  It  Is  un- 
duubt<>dly  true  tiiat  ttic  Government 
siiould  make  every  effort  to  increase  the 
number  of  dealers  instead  of  having 
even'thlng  channeled  through  this  lim- 
ited group  of  security  houses 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Some  time 
ago  tiie  Junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
made  a  computation  in  regard  to  the 
interest  rates  on  new  issues,  to  arrive 
at  the  average  interest  rate  on  such 
Issues.  He  had  the  computation  printed 
in  the  Record  in  connection  with  pre- 
vious speeches.  The  rate  was  avrragf-d 
out  over  20  years  of  Den^xratic  admin- 
istrations I  simply  addod  up  the  aver- 
age rates  over  20  years  and  divided  by 
20.  The  20-year  average  Interest  rate 
on  new  Issues,  under  Presidents  Roose- 
velt and  Truman,  was  1  7  percent,  which 
would  appear  to  be  about  one-third  of 
the  interest  rate  on  new  Issues  under  the 
present  administration. 

On  a  national  debt  approaching  1300 
billion,  this  means  a  difference  of  $9 
bilhon  each  year.  The  thought  occurs 
to  me  that  if  the  present  high  ratf^  are 
continued  for  the  next  20  years  and  the 
national  debt  were  carried  at  the  exist- 
ing mterest  rates,  compared  to  those 
which  existed  under  the  debt  manage- 
ment iX)Ucies  of  the  previou-s  liem^x-ratic 
administrations,  by  simply  muitiplying 
$9  billion  by  20  years,  we  hnd  there 
would  b^  a  difference  of  $180  billion  over 
a  20-year  period,  caused  by  the  differ- 
ence between  the  policies  of  this  ad- 
ministration and  the  way  it  would  pro- 
pose to  handle  the  national  debt  com- 
pared to  the  policies  of  the  previous 
Democratic  administrations  of  Pr«i- 
dents  Roosevelt  and  Truman. 

What  some  of  us  fear  very  much  Is 
that  before  this  administration  goes  out 
of  office  there  will  be  an  effort  made  to 
put  the  entire  national  debt  of  almost 
$300  billion  on  the  longest  possible  basis, 
to  try  to  saddle  the  people,  or  the  next 
generation,  with  what  I  believe  to  be 
imwise  policies  of  this  administration 
I  certainly  hope  we  will  not  fall  into 
that  trap. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  that  Is  a  very 
real  danger.  In  our  report  we  call  for 
the  lengthening  of  the  t.erm  of  the  debt 
in  periods  primarily  when  the  interest 
rates  are  low.  rather  than  in  periods 
when  the  interest  rates  are  high.  We 
also  propose  that  the  bonds  issued 
should  be  callable,  so  that  if  the  inter- 
est rate  falls  the  Government  can  call 
in  the  high  interest  rate  bonds  and  float 
low  interest  rate  bonds,  and  thereby  re- 
duce charges  which  the  Government 
would  otherwise  have  to  pay. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena- 
tor Is  familiar  with  the  quotation  of 
Mark  Anthony,  taken  from  the  play. 
"Julius  Caesar":  "The  evil  Uiat  men  do 
lives  after  them."  I  believe  it  was  ui- 
tended  facetiously  in  the  context  in 
which  it  was  used  by  Shakespeare,  but 


referring  to  th.vt  thought  I  would  cer- 
tainly hojie  tl.at  the  Congress  would 
not  perinil  the  ml.sgmded  debt  manage- 
ment and  fiscal  policies  of  this  admmis- 
tration  to  be  extended  forward  for  an- 
other 20  or  30  years.  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor's proposal  v>:ll  not  in  anywise  per- 
mit such  a  resu  t 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Renatfir  yield? 

Mr  DOUGLAS      I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr  MONROrJEY.  I  should  e.speclally 
like  to  refer  to  the  ix)lnt  of  the  lack  of 
comijetition  and  the  lack  of  the  Gov- 
ernment-soughi    comi>eution. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes 

Mr.  MONH<_:)NEY.  The  pubUc  is 
a.sked  and  inviltHJ  and  cajoled,  through 
donated  radio  and  televisujn  time,  news- 
paper ads.  and  billboard  ads  to  Come 
in.  please,  and  help  buy  dc-iense  bonds. 
We  are  going  U«  pay  yuu  3^4  percent  m- 
tere.st  on  the.se  »boncls.  ' 

However,  when  we  get  up  to  the  5 -per- 
cent interest  rhte.  it  is  a  rather  closely 
held  secret  for  the  club  niemtM-rs. 

Mr.  LX)UGL\S.  That  is  the  'juicy 
stuff"  which  tlie  msiders  are  going  to 
get. 

Mr.  MONRC'NEY.  I  should  hke  to 
read  an  artic'.e.  to  demonstrate  how 
clever  the  public  is.  I  read  this  for  the 
record,  becau.'^e  I  think  it  Is  very  signifi- 
cant. I  mentioned  it  in  my  speech  Jan- 
uary 13,  on  the  floor  of  tiie  Senate. 

This  IS  an  aiticle  from  the  New  York 
Tune.<^.  It  Is  not  from  A.shtabula,  or 
Okmulgee,  Okl.i  ,  or  Oiney,  111. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  will  say  tliere  is 
frequently  mo  e  sound  sense  on  this 
subject  m  the  .'illages  and  towns  of  the 
country  than  1 1  the  deep  financial  can- 
yons of  New  V  )rk. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  quite  agree. 
Here  we  are  g(  ttmg  it  'from  tlie  horses 
mouth."  so  u  s;x>ak.  frnm  the  great 
financial  write,-  of  Uie  New  York  Times. 

In  the  issue  of  January  12  there  was  a 
headUne,  "Public  Di.scovers  US.  Bill 
Market — Institutions  Are  Swamped  by 
Inquiries  for  the  New  Treasury  Issue.'" 

The  article  reads: 

The  public  discovered  the  Treasury  bill 
market  yesKrd.iy  and  sent  bankers  scurry- 
ing to  t€XtboolL8  to  he'.p  explain  how  it 
operate? 

Lured  by  precilctl  ins  that  the  Treafiiiry's 
•peclal  offering  i<>duy  of  $1,500  million  of  1- 
year  bills  miRht  i>e  6"id  at  prices  to  brlrig 
Invastors  5  perci  nt  aT:U  possibly  S^  percent, 
Investors  flooded  baiiks.  savlugs  bauiLs.  and 
Investment  houi-es  with  Inquiries  about  the 
Issue. 

The  Federal  Kcserve  Bank  of  New  Y.)rk. 
where  bids  will  be  atcepred  until  1  30  p  na. 
today,  reported  hundreds  of  telephone  calls 
and  a  lineup  c>I  Investtjrs,  cash  In  hand, 
ready  to  buy. 

By  way  of  contrast,  the  regular  weekly 
bill  auctions  yesterday  tKXivsioned  only  the 
routine  Interesl  of  Goveriimeiit  securities 
dealers  and  other  professionals 

Bankers,  In  many  cases,  were  forced  to 
confess  to  depositors  who  wanted  to  shift 
funds  from  savngs  accounts  into  the  new 
bills  that  they  vceren't  entirely  sure  how  the 
auction  worked.  After  a  bit  of  quick  re- 
8e€u-ch,  however,  a  number  were  able  to  ex- 
plain that — 

Unlike  other  Government  securities, 
which  are  usually  sold  at  $1  000  and  bear 
Interest    In    regular    Installments.    Treasury 


bills  are  sold  at  a  discount  from  their  re- 
demptl  )n  price  An  Investor  realizes  his 
return  by  appreciation  ol  the  bill  to  $1,000 
j»t  nvaturity. 

Bills  axe  sold  at  auction,  with  prices  and 
return  to  Investors  determined  by  the 
strength  of  the  bidding,  In  contrast  to  othi  r 
Oovernment  securities  which  are  ofTered  at 
f.xed  interest  rat«i  Thus,  In  cntrast  to  the 
Treasure's  coffering  last  October  of  Its 
"miiglc  6"— 5-p«Tcent,  4-year.  10-month 
notes — the  return  to  Investors  on  today's 
Mil  oRering  won't  be  known  until  all  the 
bids  are  In  and  tallied.  This  may  not  be 
until  a  late  hour  tonight. 

Small  Investors  may  buy  $1,000  to  $400  000 
In  bills  ($200,000  In  the  reg^ilar  weekly 
auctions)  without  naming  a  price  merely  by 
Indicating  on  their  bids  how  many  they 
want  TTils  Indicates  their  willingness  to 
aocppt  the  average  price  determined  In  the 
c    M.pf'iitlve  bidding 

Iiu-i-e  noncomf>etltlve  bids  are  then 
a*axded  in  full.  Competitive  bidders. 
usually  professional,  have  to  take  tlielr 
chances  with  what  Is  left 

Because  of  the  considerable  lnt/»rest  in  to- 
day's l.ss\ip  Oovernment  securities  dealers 
estimated  Uiat  the  noncompetitive  bidding 
might  total  $500  million,  compared  with 
their  earlier  estimates  of  $300  million.  Tliey 
guessed  that  this  might  cut  the  rate  dis- 
count on  the  new  Issue  to  5  05  to  5  10  per- 
cent. 

Bankers  said  that  while  Investors  were 
flooding  them  with  Inquiries,  withdrawals 
were  smaller  than  those  in  October  to  pur- 
chase the  "magic  5s  "  The  Bc<wery  Sav- 
ings Banks,  lor  Instance,  reported  60  w.th- 
drawals  totaling  $327,000.  On  the  first  day 
after  announcement  of  the  "magic  5s,  "  it 
lost  $3,400,000. 

This  has  been  poinp  on  constantly  un- 
der the  present  administration.  If  we 
are  to  pay  3''4  percent  interest,  we  make 
it  very  simple  for  the  little  fellow,  but  for 
the  big  fellow,  at  the  higher  interest 
rate's,  the  securities  can  be  boupht  only 
m  $1,000  quantities  or  more,  and  it  is 
a  rather  close  fraternity  secret. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  put  his  finger  on  a  veiT 
important  point. 

In  recard  to  the  other  securitie.«5.  one 
cannot  buy  less  tlian  $1,000  and  in  $1,000 
lots. 

That  reminds  me  of  Uie  famous  story 
which  is  told  about  John  W.  "Bet  You 
a  Million'  Gates  and  Charles  Schwab, 
who  were  playing  poker  on  the  20th  Cen- 
tury tram  one  night,  when  a  man  looked 
through  the  open  door  of  the  stateroom, 
saw  tlicm  playing  poker  with  their 
friends,  and  .'^aid  he  wanted  to  get  into 
the  game.  He  said.  "My  money  is  as 
good  as  anyone  else  s.  Let  me  in.  Here 
is  $1,000"  And  "Bet  You  a  Million" 
said,  "Give  the  man  one  wlute  chip." 

So  the  requirement  that  one  has  to 
have  $1,000  means  that  is  really  not  open 
to  everybody. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  DOUGLAS      I  yield. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  I  should  like  to 
state  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois,  in  line  with  the  questions  asked 
and  the  information  given  by  the  dis- 
tmtrui.shed  .lunior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr  MoNTiONEYl.  that  people  have 
stated  to  me  within  the  past  30  days  that 
they  went  to  the  bank  with  money,  de- 
siring to  buy  some  of  the  Government 
bonds  at  the  5-percent  rate.     Many  of 


them  had  more  than  $1,000  to  invest. 
They  wen?  told  that  any  sales  of  less 
than  $25,000  to  one  person  were  called 
broken  lot  sales ;  and  if  they  were  broken 
lot  sales,  there  would  be  a  premium  or 
brokerage  fee  to  pay. 

They  were  further  advised  that  such 
sales  were  made  only  through  brokerage 
houses,  /ifter  computing  the  brokerage 
fee.  If  they  were  buying  less  than  $25,000 
worth.  Ir.  so-called  broken  lots,  the 
would-be  investors  were  indignant.  They 
said  they  would  do  just  as  well  by  buying 
the  cheaper  bonds. 

This  practice  represents  a  gift  to  those 
with  $25,000  or  more  to  invest  at  one 
time.  If  one  has  less  than  $25,000  to  in- 
vest at  ore  time,  he  is  out  of  the  5-per- 
cent Government  bond  market. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  if  he  thinks  that  is  fair 
in  this  American  democracy. 

Mr.  DOUGL.\S.     No:  I  do  not. 

I  want  to  see  the  general  interest  rat« 
reduced,  but  I  also  want  to  see  it  com- 
petitively determined,  and  I  want  to  see 
the  Trea.?ury  break  through  the  tight 
network  of  a  limited  number  of  buyers, 
and  get  to  the  investing  public. 

Mr  MONTiONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  It  is  not  only  un- 
fair to  the  mvesting  public,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  has  mentioned,  but 
it  is  unfair  to  the  taxpayers  of  America, 
who  are  paying  an  exorbitant  rate  be- 
cause of  the  tight  chque. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  members  of 
the  big-money  fraternity  are  able  to 
mionopolize  the  lush  returns,  while  they 
allow  the  crumbs  to  fall  to  the  pubbc, 
who  buy  ihe  E-bonds. 

The  record  will  show  that  the  small 
investors  m  E-bonds  still  have  the  great- 
est faith  and  the  largest  accumulation 
of  Government  securities  is  still  found 
in  the  present  3^4-percent  E-bonds. 
Even  though  the  return  is  knocked  down, 
because  of  their  faith  in  the  Govem- 
miCnt  they  still  invest  in  Uncle  Sam's 
securities  because  they  are  loyal  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ilhnois  and  Uie 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
for  their  service  in  calling  these  inequi- 
ties and  injustices  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  public,  and  for  calling  at- 
tention to  the  unfairness  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  its  manipulation  of  the  money- 
market,  in  handling  Goveimment  bonds 
so  as  to  give  preference  to  those  with 
more  than  $25,000  to  invest  at  one  time, 
givmg  them  a  bigger  bonus  for  having 
more  money. 

I  congratulate  the  two  able  Senators 
for  pointmg  out  these  injustices. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

If  I  maj-  now  return  to  the  text  of  my 
remarks,  with  respect  to  the  New  York 
bond  market,  instead  of  dealing  with 
only  17  formal  dealers,  of  whom  all  but 
3   are  in  New  York,  there  should  be  a 
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vigorous  attempt  to  expand  their  num- 
bers and  bring  in  more  competition. 
Furthermore,  the  Federal  Reserve  should 
immediately  determine  what  proper  reg- 
ulation of  these  dealers  and  specialists 
there  should  be.  We  have  recommended 
that  the  regulations  should  be  like  tiiose 
now  applied  to  the  specialists  in  the 
stock  exchange.  In  addition,  if  letjKsla- 
tion  is  needed,  the  Federal  Re.serve 
should  ask  for  it  in  order  to  impose  mar- 
gins on  the  customers  of  the  dealers. 

There  are  almost  no  margins  required 
now;  and  the  result  was  seen  in  the  late 
spring  and  early  summer  of  1958.  when 
there  was  a  disparity  between  the  low 
rates  on  short-time  notes  and  the  rela- 
tively higher  rates  on  longer  i.s.sues. 
Many  people  took  money  out  of  the 
short-time  market  and  put  it  into  the 
long-time  market.  They  bought  bonds 
on  almost  no  margins.  Then  the  roof 
fell  in  on  them,  with  the  rise  in  the  in- 
terest rate,  and  the  price  of  Govern- 
ments went  down.  Their  margm.s  were 
wiped  out,  and  they  had  to  indulge  in 
distress  selling,  very  similar  to  the  dis- 
tress selling  which  occurred  m  the  stock 
market  in  1929. 

So  I  think  there  should  be  some  regu- 
lation of  the  securities  market,  and,  in 
my  judgment,  some  margins  imposed  on 
customers.  That  would  reduce  the 
purely  speculative  feature  of  dealing 
with  outstanding  issues  of  Government 
bonds,  and  of  gambling  on  changes  in 
the  interest  rate  and  in  difference.s  be- 
tween the  yields  on  short-term  and  long- 
term  securities. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  the  credit  of  the 
United  States  impaired  by  the  wrong 
guesses  of  speculators.  The  fall  m  Gov- 
ernment bond  prices  in  1958  damaged 
the  financial  standing  of  the  United 
States  abroad. 

I  remember  Mr.  Martin  coming  back 
white-faced,  and  saying  that  he  had  at- 
tended a  meeting  of  the  World  Bank  in 
New  Delhi.  There  various  internatior.al 
bankers  have  been  speakme  dt-rotiativply 
about  the  securities  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Martin  used  that  fact  as  a  reason 
for  jackuig  up  the  mterest  rate.s  still 
more. 

I  say.  "Look  Homeward.  Angel."  Look 
homeward  to  the  securities  market  in 
New  York,  and  at  least  to  the  regulation 
of  the  member  and  to  margins  for  the 
customers. 

We  held  hearings  In  New  York  on  this 
subject  last  summer.  One  of  our  re- 
quests was  that  at  least  the  Federal  Re- 
serve should  inform  itself  as  to  what  was 
going  on.  It  should  collect  statistics  on 
the  transactions  in  the  bond  market. 

We  met  with  a  cold  recf-ption  at  that 
time.  The  Federal  Reserve  stood  pat: 
but  last  night,  Mr.  Hays,  president  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  an- 
nounced that  hereafter  they  would  col- 
lect figures  on  the  transactions  uf  secu- 
rity dealers,  and  that  they  would  publi.sh 
the  selected  aggregates  They  nam^d  a 
very  able  woman.  Miss  Madeline  Mc- 
Whtnney,  as  the  person  in  charge  of 
these  statistics. 

I  congratulate  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York  for  its  action  in  this 
respect.  It  is  interesting  that  it  took 
such   action  only   after   the  Joint   Eco- 
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nomic  Committee  had  prodded  it  for 
months  to  do  so.  Now,  to  .save  their 
faces,  they  will  say  that  they  did  it  on 
their  own  initiative. 

I  do  not  wish  to  exult  over  those  gen- 
tlemen. We  are  not  engaged  m  warfare 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  I  will 
not  be  heard  to  say  that  I  now  have  one 
scalp  of  theirs  dangling  at  my  waist.  But 
I  will  say  that  we  are  making  some 
proyrt's.s  Even  the  Federal  Reserve  can 
take  good  sugtiestions  from  Congress,  if 
they  are  persistently  urged.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  is  not  totally  unresponsive 
to  argument  and  to  fact.  There  is  a  big 
improvement  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  I  congratulate  that  institution. 
I  hope  the  improvement  will  contmue, 
and  that  further  signs  of  reform  will  be 
manifest. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  a  press 
relea.se  givmg  the  details  of  the  action 
of  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  release  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Federm   Reserve  Bank  or  Nrw  York  Statk- 

MENT  FOR  THE  PRSSS 

.\;:"rf'<l  Hives,  pre.sident  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bar.k  uf  New  York,  today  announced 
the  creation  of  a  new  market  statistic*  de- 
partment. The  department  will  collect  and 
process  data  on  the  Government  securities 
market 

The  new  department  Is  being  established 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York 
as  a  result  of  conclusions  reached  by  the 
Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
following  an  extensive  study  of  the  US. 
Government  securities  market  made  last 
year.  On  completion  of  the  study  and  evalu- 
ation of  Its  findings,  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  the  Treasury  decided  that  the  range 
of  factual  Information  which  has  been  avail- 
able on  the  Government  securities  market 
should  be  broadened  In  order  to  serve  more 
erTecilvely  the  Interest  of  the  public  and 
the  interests  of  those  participating  in  the 
market. 

The  new  department,  which  will  become 
a  part  of  the  research  and  statistics  func- 
tion of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York,  will  gather  data  relating  to  their 
transactions  from  all  Government  securities 
dealers  with  whom  the  bank  transacts  busi- 
ness for  the  account  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Sy.s*„«m  or  the  Treasury.  In  addition  to 
making  these  data  available  for  official  use. 
It  Is  contemplated  that  selected,  aggregative 
data  will  eventually  be  published  regularly 
on  a  current  basis  with  appropriate  tlmelag. 
and  with  .<iuitable  safeguards  to  Insure  the 
confldentiality  of  individual  dealer  Infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  Hayes  also  announced  that  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York  have  appointed  Miss  Madeline  H  Mc- 
Whlnney  an  officer  of  the  bank,  and  that  he 
has  assigned  her  as  manager  of  the  new 
department  Miss  McWhlnney  has  been  an 
economist  on  the  staff  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York  since  1943  From 
1955  to  March  1959  she  served  as  chief  of 
the  financial  and  trade  statistics  division. 
Since  that  time  she  has  been  a  special  as- 
sistant, and  had  an  important  part  in  prep- 
aration of  the  data  on  the  operation  of  the 
Government  securitlee  market  which  served 
as  a  basis  for  the  recent  study  of  the  market 
by  the  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  She  has  also  served  from  time  to 
time  on  special  assignments  In  the  securi- 


ties department  of  the  New  York  bank, 
assisting  the  nianager  of  the  system  open 
market  account,  and  as  chairman  of  various 
research  and  statistical  committees  within 
the  Federal  Reserve  System 

Miss  McWhlnney  received  her  A  B  degree 
from  Smith  College  and  holds  a  master's 
degree  In  business  administration  from  New 
York  University.  She  has  served  as  elected 
trustee  of  the  retirement  system  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  and  as  president  of 
the  alumni  association  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business  of  New  York  University 
She  Is  a  former  director  of  the  American 
Finance  Association  and  has  held  positions 
In  other   profeesloual   organizations. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Only  in  the  ways  I 
have  suggested,  I  believe  can  true  com- 
petition be  introduced  By  decreasing 
the  monopolistic  features  of  the  present 
arrangement,  interest  rates  could  and 
should  be  reduced.  A  prudent  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  would  also  do  many  of 
these  things  to  remove  any  pos.sible 
charges  of  a  failure  fully  to  defend  the 
interests  of  the  people. 

It  should  not  escape  notice  that  it  !s 
the  suppased  defenders  of  competition 
who  have  been  resisting  the  extension  of 
this  principle  into  the  Government  bond 
market,  which  we  are  urging.  It  is  very 
interesting  to  note  that  people  are  gen- 
erally in  favor  of  competition  for  the 
other  fellow,  but  never  for  themselves. 
I  am  afraid  that  is  the  attitude  of  the 
Treasury  and  of  the  Federal  Re.serve 
Board  and  of  the  big  financial  interests 
in  New  York. 

While  I  am  on  this  point  I  should  like 
to  say  that  it  is  very  interesting  that, 
while  the  banks  of  the  country  are  so 
vehement  in  urging  that  the  4'., -percent 
interest  ceiling  on  Government  bonds 
should  be  lifted — of  which  bonds  they 
are  the  purchasers,  of  course — they  do 
not  want  to  have  the  3-percent  interest 
ceiling  on  the  interest  rate  which  na- 
tional banks  can  pay  on  time  deposits 
raised.  They  want  to  maintain  that  3- 
percent  rate  on  what  they  pay  out  in 
interest.  They  say.  "You  can't  go  above 
that."  However,  they  want  no  ceiling 
on  the  interest  rate  which  the  people 
must  pay. 


SELI.    LONC-TIXM    BONDS    WHXN    lirrCKTST    RATTS 
ARE    LOW 

One  of  the  resisons  why  we  are  fearful 
of  the  proposals  of  the  administration — 
and  this  was  touched  on  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana — is  that 
after  neglecting  to  lengthen  the  bond 
issues  adequately  in  1958  when  interest 
rates  were  relatively  low,  it  now  propo.ses 
to  do  so  in  a  period  when  the  Interest 
rates  which  they  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve had  to  raise  are  at  the  highest 
point  in  years. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  EXDUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
said  "the  highest  point  in  years."  Can 
he  tell  me  how  long  it  Is  since  the  Inter- 
est rates  on  the  national  debt  were  as 
high  as  they  are  today? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  copy  of  the  eco- 
nomic indicators  I  have  does  not  go  back 
that  far.  The  statistics  break  down. 
However.  I  do  not  know  of  any  time  when 
interest  rates  were  as  high  as  they  are 
now. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  that 
go  back  mo:(  tl^ian  30  years? 

Mr  IX>UGIJ^S.     Ye.s. 

Mr.  LONG  of  I^ouisiana.  If  we  went 
back  tliat  fex  »ouId  we  llnd  that  the 
niilionai  dt'bt  was  only  about  6  or  7  per- 
cent as  much  as  it  is  now? 

Mr.  DOUCiLAS.  More  tlian  that.  I 
believe.  The  national  debt  was  about 
$30  billion  at  the  time  of  tlie  First  World 
Wur.     I  woiLd  say  about  10  percent. 

Mr  LONG  of  lo^uisiana.  The  First 
World  War?  That  would  be  more  than 
3o  yrars.  would  it  not? 

Mr.  D(iUCj:-.^S.      Yes 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senau^r 
is  now  going  back  to  my  birthday. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  .'iire 
the  Senator  would  be  going  back  about 
40  years,  becau.se  I  wa.s  born  at  about  the 
time  World  V.ar  I  eiKJed 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  has  had 
an  outstanding  career,  I  will  say,  and 
came  to  the  Senate'  wht-n  he  was  .rust 
over  the  coiislitutional  age  for  member- 
ship in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  louisiana.  What  I  had 
in  mind  wa.s  that  my  impression  is  that 
the  la.st  time  we  would  find  the  interc-'t 
rates  as  high  as  they  are  today  would 
be  perhaps  during  the  Horivrr  adminis- 
tration and  perhaps  dunnc  the  Coolidce 
administration.  If  the  latter  were  the 
case,  that  would  be  over  30  years  a^ro. 
At  that  time  t'.e  national  d^bt  was  about 
$20  billion  whuii  wou.d  be  ab  :it  7  or  8 
percent  of  what  the  national  debt  is 
today. 

Mr.  DOUGL.'iiS.     Yes 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  point  I 
had  in  mind  wa.s  that  at  that  time,  just 
as  a  matter  of  fiscal  responsibility  in 
manat'.ng  the  national  debt,  there  was 
as  much  the  compulsion  on  the  Govern- 
ment to  seeing  to  it  tiiat  the  interest  rat^ 
be  kept  low- 
Mr  DOUGLAS  I  think  there  was, 
but  the  people  did  not  press  it.  The 
burden  of  the  interest  rate  on  the  na- 
tional income  at  the  time  was  not  far 
different  from  the  present,  but  the  peo- 
ple did  not  discvLss  It.  There  were  not 
so  many  questions  a-sked  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  for  one  thing. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  The  prevail- 
insj  philosophy  of  Government  was  that 
when  the  poor  people  of  the  countrj'  got 
the  wjrst  of  it.  It  was  no  concern  of  the 
Government. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  That  Is  still  the  phil- 
osophy. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  even  a 
very  con.servative  and  even  a  ver>-  reac- 
tionary national  administration  in  con- 
trol of  the  executive  branch  should  cer- 
tainly look  at  the  impact  on  the  Gov- 
ernment's costs  and  should  not  permit 
interest  rates  on  the  Government  debt 
Itself — on  its  own  debt,  not  on  the  peo- 
ple's debt — to  go  so  high.  However,  a 
superconservative  reactionary  govern- 
ment, which  concerns  it.self  net  with  Uie 
welfare  of  the  people,  but.  rather,  with 
the  welfare  of  the  Government  itself,  and 
which  takes  such  a  narrow  view  of  gov- 
ernmental responsibility,  could  more 
easily  escape  responsibility  for  unrea- 
sonably high  interest  rates,  when  there 


was  a  small  national  debt,  relatively 
speaking,  than  wnen  the  national  debt 
is  as  hi!.;h  as  it  is  today. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  think  *^hat  Mr. 
Mellon  and  Mr.  Hoover  shooild  have  been 
more  concerned  with  the  burden  of  the 
interest  rat^  on  the  national  income  than 
they  were. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Ix>uisiana  But  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Illinois  can  well 
roalize  that  when  one  takes  the  attitude 
that  the  Government  should  not  concern 
lUsolf  with  mea.'^ures  which  will  promote 
thf  welfare  of  the  citizens,  whether  in- 
dividual citizens  or  groups  of  citizens. 
he  could  more  nearly  excuse  himself  at 
the  stage  when  the  co,'=t  of  managing  the 
dr-bt  of  the  Government  was  not  nearly 
so  great  as  it  is  today 

Mr.  DOUGL.AS  In  other  words,  the 
children  of  darkness  d.ci  not  have  as 
much  light  surrounding  them  as  now. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  With  regard 
to  the  interest  rate  problem,  if  one  is 
inclined  to  wear  blinders  and  say,  "We 
are  only  going  to  concern  ourselves  with 
the  impact  of  the  interest  rate  on  the 
ri'-^bt  manarement."  one  could  condone 
a  high  interest  rate  on  a  low  national 
(ii  bt  more  easily  than  condone  a  high 
intr'rest  rate  on  a  national  debt  which 
is  10  to  \b  times  greater 

Mr.  DOUGL.^S  The  Senator  from 
liouisiana.  as  usual,  is  being  charitable. 

At  this  time  the  Trea-'^urv'  is  advocatiiitr 
the  removal  of  the  lonp-tenn  Interest 
ceiling  in  order  to  refund  as  much  as  J '20 
billion  in  long-term  bends.  At  least  it 
would  be  possible  to  do  so,  I  under.stand 
that  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Secre- 
tary. Mr.  Bairri.  in  a  speech  recently 
said  that  that  was  rouchly  their  aim.  If 
I  am  in  error,  I  will  correct  the  Recopd 
later.  This  would  raise  interest  cost.s  to 
the  taxpayer  for  many  years  and  mcrease 
the  general  level  of  interest  rates  in  the 
economy. 

In  company  w!th  most  economic  stu- 
dents, we  do  i\o\  believe  that  these  hirh 
interest  rat*  ,->  will  be  permanent  and  that 
some  reduction  in  them  may  be  expected. 
But  if  the  G<ivemment  i.'y^ues  are  greatlv 
lengthened  by  the  conversion  of  short- 
term  Governmr'nts  Into  lone,  then  un- 
lejvs  we  introduce  proper  safeeuards  the 
people  will  be  saddled  for  long  years 
to  come  with  the  payment  of  high  in- 
terest charges  when  these  have  in  fact 
receded. 

Thus,  we  strongly  recommend  that,  in 
the  future  the  Treasury  should  Mil  its 
Ion? -term  l>)r.d.s  'Alien  interest  rates  are 
low  rather  tl;an  hi^h. 

Even  though  the  Treasurj-  has  length- 
ened its  debt  structure  somewhat  during 
times  of  recession  when  interest  rates 
are  low,  the  average  length  of  the  debt 
hivs  shortened  In  1952.  the  average 
length  of  the  debt  was  5  years  and  8 
montlis. 

TiA'Tx  the  administration  came  in  with 
the  slogan  that  it  was  going  to  lengthen 
the  term  of  the  debt.  The  Under  Sec- 
retai-y  of  the  Treasury  who  was  put  in 
ciiarge  of  debt  management  and  finan- 
cial aHairs  was  a  good  personal  friend 
of  mine.  W.  Randolph  Burgess,  formerly 
one  of  the  preat  New  York  bankers, 
whom  I  have  known  for  40  vears  and 


of  whom  I  have  a  high  personal  opin- 
ion. Mr,  Burgess  had  been  advocating 
It  for  years.  He  had  been  advocatmg 
that  the  terms  of  the  national  debt 
should  be  lengthened.  This  was  the  po- 
sition of  Mr.  George  W.  Humphrey,  the 
econMnic  czar  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministnition.  When  they  had  the  op- 
portunity, what  did  they  do?  Did  they 
lengthen  the  term  of  debt?  No;  they 
shorten(>d  it. 

As  of  the  1st  of  June.  1959.  it  had 
fallen  to  4  years  and  7  months,  even 
though  the  administration  boasted  it 
was  going  to  lengthen  the  term  of  the 
debt.  Thus  the  average  maturity  had 
fallen  by  1  year  and  1  month  before 
thp  administration  requested  that  the 
interest  rate  ceiling  be  removed.  I  wish 
to  emphasize  that  point.  The  adminis- 
tration requested  that  the  interest  rate 
ceiling  be  removed  after  the  average 
maturity  had  fallen. 

In  othrr  words,  long  before  they  came 
in  for  removal  of  the  ceiling,  they  prom- 
Lsed  to  lengthen  the  maturity  of  the 
debt.  Then  they  fell  asleep  at  the 
switch  and  allowed  the  maturity  to 
.shorten.  It  is  a  principle  of  equity — and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  who  is  a 
fine  lawyer,  will  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong — that  tho.se  who  seek  equity  must 
come  into  court  with  clean  hands.  Is 
that  correct^ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  charge  the  admin- 
isl.'-ation  w.ih  coming  into  couit  without 
clean  hands.  They  did  not  lenrthen  the 
debt  maturities.  They  only  become  con- 
cerned! alx)ut  this  primarily  when  inter- 
est rates  are  hi  eh 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
will  recall  that  when  the  first  Secretaiy 
of  the  Tieasury  of  this  administration, 
Mr.  George  Humphrey,  issued  long-t^rm 
bonds  at  3^  percent,  they  sold  at  a 
premium. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  they  sold  for 
about  110 

Mr.  LO.'xG  of  Louisiana,  They  sold 
at  a  ver>-  substantial  premium. 

Mr  DOUGL-\S.  That  is  after  they 
were  floated. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 
Mr,  DOUGLAS.     At  100. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 
Mr   DOUGLAS.     And  the  people  who 
bought  them  had  a  great  profit. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes  In 
short  order,  they  then  went  down  to  a 
GLscount. 

Mr.  DOUGL.A.S.  Yes;  because  the  in- 
terest rate  was  rLsiug. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
can  interpret  this  any  way  he  wishes  to, 
but  to  the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
u  meant  that  those  m  position  to  know 
and  tho.se  who  had  large  amounts  of 
money  to  lend  tlie  Goveniment  said. 
'Wait  a  minute  Three  and  one-fourtli 
percent  is  fme.  but  this  Government  is 
not  gouig  to  use  the  policies  whicln  have 
been  followed  in  the  past  to  protect  the 
interest  rate  on  the  national  debt,  and 
tiie  rate  will  be  m-uch  higher  later  on." 
Mr  DOUGLAS.    It  would  be  hi;;hcr. 
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Mr.    LONG   of   Louisiana         Yes. 
would  be  better  for  the  investors, 

Mr.  IX)UGLAS.     Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  At  3 '4  per- 
cent the  Treasury  could  no  longer  sell 
long-term  bonds.  When  the  rate  went 
up  to  4  percent,  they  still  could  not  sell 
long-term  bonds.  Now  they  are  saying 
that  the  interest  rate  will  have  to  go 
higher.  That  is  just  about  the  history 
of  the  subject:  is  it  not? 

Mr.  EXDUGLAS.     Yes.  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  admin- 
istration at  the  time  it  let  the  interest 
rates  go  to  3  '4  percent  on  long;  terms  had 
taken  the  attitude  that  having  fi.xed  the 
interest  rate  at  higher  than  the  prevail- 
ing rates  on  long-term  issues  prior  to 
that  time,  it  was  going  to  hold  right  at 
that  point,  would  it  not  stand  to  rea.son 
that  the  Government  could  have  .sold 
many  more  long-term  bond,>  if  it  had 
protected  those  bonds  from  subsequently 
being  sold  at  a  discount^ 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  that  is  true: 
but  I  think  I  should  make  it  clear  at 
this  point,  as  I  shall  later  reompha-size, 
that  I  am  not  in  favor  of  pea2;ini{  the 
bond  market.  The  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana and  I  may  differ  on  this  point,  but 
lest  there  be  an  imputation  that  I  favor 
the  artificial  pegging  of  the  bond  market 
at  a  fixed  price,  I  dissociate  myself  from 
such  a  policy  But  I  am  not  for  pegging 
the  bond  market  at  a  high  rate,  either 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Some  per- 
sons take  the  attitude  which  is  expressed 
In  the  old  song,  "It's  not  what  you  do:  it's 
the  way  you  do  it ";  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  as  an  overall  policy  the  Government 
tends  to  prosper  more  and  to  be  fairer 
to  the  average  citizen  who  supports  the 
Government  and  who  is  a  part  of  the 
Nation  if  it  niaintains  the  lowest  possible 
level  of  Interest  consistent  with  reason- 
ably sound  commercial  prices 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Consistent  with  com- 
parative stability  in  the  pricing 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Many  per- 
sons feel,  as  I  do.  that  there  are  many 
things  which  can  be  done  to  stabilize 
prices  which  are  preferable  to  using  high 
interest  rates  to  try  to  stabilize  prices 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  That  is  the  whole 
burden  of  the  song  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  For  example, 
the  basic  antitrust  laws  are  now  70  year« 
old.  The  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  is  about 
70  years  old.  The  last  significant 
amendment  to  that  act  occurred  m  1914. 
unless  one  would  call  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man  Act  a  very  minor  phase  m  the 
amendment  of  the  antitrust  laws  But 
the  basic  antitrust  legislation  was  writ- 
ten in  1890  and  amended  24  years  later, 
In  1914.  So  far  as  breaking  up  and  pre- 
venting monopolies  is  concerned,  the 
antitrust  laws  have  not  been  effectively 
amended  subsequent  to  that  time 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct  One 
of  the  recommendatiorLs  which  we  make 
is  for  a  more  effective  antitrust,  anti- 
monopoly  policy,  in  order  that  we  may 
reduce  the  price  levels,  stimulate  com- 
petition, and  expand  production  This 
Is  crucial.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  touches  upon  it.  Very  frank- 
ly, I  think  this  is  one  subject  on  which 


northern  Democrats  and  southern  Dem- 
ocrats can  get  together. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  should 
like  to  aoik  a  question  about  one  other 
point  related  to  that  subject,  rmmely. 
the  Government's  tariff  policies  The 
Government  in  its  trade  and  tariff  poli- 
cies has  s^jme  ability  to  restrain  price 
advances  both  on  the  part  of  manage- 
ment and  on  the  part  of  labor.  Further- 
more, in  some  of  the  price  negotiations, 
such  a.s  recently  occurred  in  the  steel 
industry,  some  agreements  for  increased 
wages  and  better  working  conditions 
must  necessarily  result  in  a  price  in- 
crea,se  in  the  commodity,  which  may 
very  well  set  off  an  inflationary  spiral. 
At  the  pre.sent  time  there  is  no  require- 
ment whatever  that  anyone  representing 
the  general  public  shall  sit  m  on  the 
negotiations 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Now  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  hitting  on  all  4  cylin- 
ders. This  IS  precisely  what  we  recom- 
mend We  are  carrying  out  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania !Mr.  Cl.arkI  and  Representative 
Reuss  in  their  bills  introduced  last  year, 
which  provide  for  compulsory-  hearings 
on  these  questions. 

It  is  extraordinary  how  the  Seruitor 
from  Louisiana,  with  his  quick  mind, 
siezes  almost  instantaneously  on  points 
which  the  rest  of  us  poor,  plodding  fel- 
lows take  months  and  years  getting  into 
our  heads. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Perhaps  I 
studied  from  the  economics  b<ook  which 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  wrote: 
i Laughter;  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  many  things  can  be  done  to  help 
stabih/e  prices  witJiout  raising  Interest 
rate< 

Mr   DOUGLAS      That  Ls  correct. 

ISSUE    CALLABLE    BONOA 

Let  me  touch  on  another  point  In 
recent  years,  the  Treasury  has  i.ssuod  no 
callable  securities  Yet,  private  busi- 
ness finds  It  profitable  to  do  .so  regularly. 
While  such  a  feature  might  increase  the 
immed:atf'  co.st  of  financing  the  debt  by 
som^'  small  amount,  in  the  long  run  such 
a  feature  would  permit  the  Treasury  to 
refinance  its  structure  t-o  take  advantage 
of  favorable  movements  m  the  interest 
rates  m  future  years.  Con.sequently,  the 
Treasury  would  not  be  permanently  .sad- 
dled with  long-term  issues  sold  when 
interest  rates  were  at  their  peak.  We. 
therefore,  advocate  that  such  a  feature 
be  included  in  at  least  some  long-term 
securities. 

We  believe  that  the  primary  purpo.se  of 
the  Treasury  with  respect  to  debt  man- 
agement should  be  to  get  the  best  possi- 
ble bargain  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  sale  of  Government  securi- 
ties. Consequently,  fiscal  policy  and  not 
debt  mana^'ement  should  be  the  mam 
Treasury  countercyclical  weapon.  We 
believe  that  insufficient  effort  has  been 
made  to  use  fiscal  policy  in  this  way. 

11  it  IS  necessary  for  .short-run  .stabi- 
lization purposes  to  alter  the  composition 
of  the  publicly  held  debt,  this  should  be 
the  re.-^ponsibility  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 


Mr  PROXMTRE.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '^ 

Mr  DOUGLAS     I  yield. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  LS  an  extremely  responsible,  care- 
ful .Senator.  I  do  not  desire  to  ask  him 
a  qMfstinn  which  cannot  be  responsibly 
au.swered 

Mr  DOUGIj\S.  Tlie  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  been  charged  with  being  ir- 
responsible, but  he  believes  he  is  the 
soul  of  responsibility. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Those  who  know 
him  well  know  that  he  is  the  soul  of 
responsibility. 

Can  the  Senator  from  Illinois  make 
any  kind  of  estimate — I  do  not  ask  for 
a  precise  figure,  of  course — as  to  the  cost, 
or  possible  savings — let  me  put  it  that 
way — to  the  American  people  of  the  kind 
of  debt  management  policies  which  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  been  discuss- 
ing? In  other  words,  would  this  be 
somethmg  which  might  result  in  a  saving 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
American  people  in  a  year? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  very  hard  to 
tell  that.  I  think  the  saving  would  be 
very  appreciable.  I  believe  one  of  its 
effects  would  be  not  only  to  save  money 
for  the  people,  but  also,  by  raising  the 
prices  of  Government  bonds,  it  would 
lower  the  yields  and  interest  rates,  and 
therefore  be  a  great  stimulus  to  industry, 
in  that  It  would  induce  investment,  in- 
duce more  homebuilding.  Induce  expan- 
sion by  private  small  businesses,  and 
hence  reduce  unemployment  at  the  .same 
time  It  was  increasing  production  and 
the  national  income. 

How  much  that  would  be,  I  do  not 
know.  It  might  be  as  much  as  1  per- 
cent or  2  percent  of  the  national  income, 
which  would  be  from  $5  billion  to  $10 
billion  a  year  But  I  do  not  want  to 
throw  such  figure.s  as  that  around. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  I  wanted  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  cost  to  the  Federul 
Reserve,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Federal 
Reserve  being  at  least,  in  a  sense,  a 
nonpolitical  agency 

Mr  DOUGLAS  It  is  a  nonpolitical 
p>olitical  agency 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  a  nonpolitical 
political  agency,  which  is  presumably  not 
a  creature  of  the  administration.  I 
wanted  to  distinguish  between  the  cost 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the  cost  to 
the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  There  is  a  synchroni- 
zation of  thought  which  binds  them 
together 

Mr  PROXMIRE  The  Treasury  De- 
partment, of  course.  Is  headed  by  a  po- 
litical officer  appointed  by  the  admin- 
istration. On  fiscal  matters  he  is  the 
representative  and  the  spokesman  of  the 
administration. 

I  am  trying  to  determine  whether 
there  is  any  degree  of  responsibility  for 
the  cost  of  our  national  debt  as  between 
the  Federal  Reserve,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Treasury,  on  the  other 

Mr  DOUGI^S      They  are  both  guilty. 
Mr    PROXMIRE      Both    are   of    very 
substantial  importance. 

Mr  DOUGI-AS      That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  PROXMTRE.     I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illmois. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
come  now  to  a  summary  of  the  major 
r<  forms  which  we  advocate. 

8VUMART    or    MAJOX    RXrORlCS 

The  Treasury,  therefore,  .should  ac- 
crpi  new  principles.  It  .should  make  its 
i.ssues  more  competitive  and  less  monop- 
olistic than  is  now  the  case;  it  should 
lengthen  out  its  issues  when  interest 
rates  are  low  rather  than  hiL-h  and  pro- 
tect it.self  by  i.ssuing  callable  bonds  so  it 
can  take  advantage  of  subsequent  reduc- 
tions in  the  interest  rafc,  it  should  les.sen 
the  hold  of  the  17  dealers  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment .securities  market  and  broaden 
the  market:  and  the  Federal  Reserve, 
should  require  adequate  margins  of  the 
customers  of  the  New  York  bond  market 
to  prevent  undue  speculation  in  Govern- 
ment bonds  which — as  m  1958 — may 
damaue  the  public  credit 

rhe.se  and  other  reforms  which  the 
Trea-sury  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
should  adopt  and  which  will  shortly  be 
discussed  are  far  more  important  than 
the  raising  of  the  4'., -percent  ceiling  on 
bunds  of  over  5  year.s  duration.  If  these 
reforms  were  actually  carried  out.  they 
would  lower  the  interest  rate  and  make 
the  question  of  the  ceiling  purely 
academic  Public  attention  and  opin- 
ion sliould  be  primarily  fastened  upon 
them,  and  we  should  not  allow  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Ft.xieral  Reserve  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  pubhr  away  from  the 
main  problems  to  what  is  a  comparative- 
ly minor  issue 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield'' 

Mr  DOUGLAS      I  yield 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Do  I  understaiid 
correctly  that  the  minority  has  charged 
the  majority  in  this  case  with  political 
blackmalP 

Mr  DOUGLA.s      Yes 

Mr  PROXMIF^E  On  the  ground,  as 
they  seem  to  imply,  that  somehow — it  is 
not  true,  I  am  sure— the  majority  would 
be  willing  to  approve  the  elimination  of 
the  4i4-r>ercent  limit,  provided  certain 
reforms  were  put  into  effect.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  what  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  been  sayint;.  and  say- 
ing very  consistently  and  very  emphati- 
cally, is  that  the  4'4-percent  limit  would 
become  academic  and  unimportant  if 
reforms  were  put  into  effect  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  interest 
rate  and  makinu  it  possible  to  .sell  long- 
term  bonds  at  far  le.ss  than  4I4  F>crcent, 
Is  that  correct'' 

Mr  rX)UGLAS.  That  is  correct.  We 
are  not  trying  to  blackmail  the  admin- 
istration in  any  respect.  We  are  not 
holding  out  for  dams,  judgeships,  or 
patronage  jobs;  we  are  holding  out  for 
actions  which  will  serve  the  public  in- 
terest. We  do  not  see  how  ';^e  can  atrree 
to  rai.se  the  ceiling  in  a  market  which 
is  now  noncompetitive  and  is  essentially 
an  administered  market. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  To  make 
the  Senator's  terms  completely  correct, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  bond  market  as 
bemp   an   administered   market,    it    is  a 


market  which  is  being  controlled  by  a 
small  number  of  persons. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  And  who  also  affect 
the  decisions  of  the  Treasury, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Persons  who 
also  affect  the  decisions  of  the  Treasury. 
They  are  those  who  are  in  a  px)sition  to 
control,  within  certain  limits,  and  for 
their  own  selfish  advantages,  the  bond 
market  itself. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  ask 
the  Senator  another  question  at  this 
pomf 

Mr  DOUGLAS      Certainly. 

Ml  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  believe,  speaking 
in  general  terms,  that  the  Government 
Ions-term  bonds  should  bear  a  rate  of 
return  exceeding  that  of  the  short-issue 
bonds? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Yes  I  think  so  in  most 
cases  because  there  is  a  greater  decree  of 
risk  in  the  price  level  of  the  long-term 
bonds 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  A  person  who 
was  willing  to  lend  his  money  over  a 
period  of  time 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  He  takes  the  risk  of 
changes  in  the  price  level. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  He  takes  a 
greater  risk  of  changes  m  the  price  level 
and  other  unknown  factors,  with  a  result 
that  he  is  entitled  to  a  higher  interest 
rate  than  one  who  lends  over  a  shorter 
period  of  time 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Based  on 
that  analogy,  does  the  Senator  feel  that, 
In  general,  the  Government  should  try 
to  see  to  It  that  a  person  who  buys 
Government  bonds  in  good  faith,  and 
who  subsequently  is  forced  to  dispose 
of  them,  should  not  have  to  sell  those 
t>onds  at  a  substantial  loss? 

Mr  DOUGLAS  We  do  not  want  any- 
body to  have  to  take  a  substantial  loss. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  Senator  will 
look  at  my  further  development  of  this 
point,  I  am  advocating  that  just  because 
small  investors  find  it  difficult  to  put 
their  savings  into  an  investment  medium 
which  IS  protected  against  inflation  and 
is  relatively  risk  free,  the  Treasury 
should  issue  .some  savings  bonds  which 
are  adjusted  to  changes  in  the  price  level. 
In  order  to  confine  these  bonds  to  in- 
dividuals of  modest  means  who  do  not 
have  available  to  them  other  investment 
media  which  are  secure  against  infla- 
tion, such  bonds  should  be  issued  in  lim- 
ited quantity  to  any  individual, 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  should  like 
to  call  them  inflation-proof  bonds 

Mr,  DOUGL.'\S  Yes.  inflation-proof 
bonds.  I  am  in  favor  of  it.  not  in  un- 
limited quantities,  but  in  limited  quan- 
tities, available  to  small  investors. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  has 
seemed  to  this  Senator  for  some  time 
that  It  would  be  a  very  fine  thing  if  the 
Government  did  make  available  to  per- 
sons of  modest  means  securities  which 
would  be  a  safe  mvestment  and  would 
bring  a  good  return. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  not  quite 
economic  justice,  when  the  Government 
encourages  persons  of  modest  means  to 


invest  their  money  In  government  t>onds. 
to  require  such  {persons  to  receive  a 
smaller  return  than  is  received  by  those 
who  speculate  and  those  who  are  in  a 
p>osition  to  invest  in  other  t)onds. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  agree. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  the 
history  of  the  E-bond  is  that  when  it  was 
issued  durmg  the  war  it  brought  a 
greater  rate  of  return  than  did  other 
government  bonds  issued  at  the  same 
time.  That  is  the  reason  why  a  $5,000 
limitation  was  put  on  the  E-bonds.  Is 
that  correct  ? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  it  not 
seem  to  be  a  matter  of  economic  and 
social  justice,  when  we  encourage  the 
small  investors  to  invest  and  hold  gov- 
ernment bonds,  rather  than  dispose  of 
them,  that  when  the  Government  raises 
interest  rates  it  should  automatically 
raise  the  return  on  the  bonds  of  this  sort, 
along  with  the  interest  rate  on  bonds 
which  are  sold  at  higher  interest  rates? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  would  prefer  to 
protect  such  investors  through  savings 
bonds  which  are  adjusted  to  changes  m 
the  price  level. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  of 
course.  The  Senator  would  seek  to 
achieve  the  same  result  by  seeking  to 
adjust  to  any  changes  in  the  price  level, 
or,  to  use  the  term  which  appeals  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  make  them  in- 
flationproof. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wiU  say,  briefly.  I 
would  not  adjust  bond  values  to  com- 
pensate for  changes  in  interest  rates,  but 
for  changes  in  price  levels. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Yes. 

ADVANCE    MTirNDINO 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Incidentally  there  is 
one  other  reform  which  the  Treasury 
should  also  introduce  which  I  shall  dis- 
cuss only  briefly.  It  deals  with  advance 
refunding. 

Advance  refunding,  which  give  holders 
of  existing  long-term  maturities  a 
chance  to  exchange  them  for  new  long- 
term  securities  before  they  reach  matu- 
rity, can  be  an  important  means  of 
lengthening  the  debt.  Through  advance 
refunding  the  Treasury-  substantially-  re- 
duces the  attrition  which  it  ordinarily 
suffers  when  long-term  issues  are  re- 
financed. Long-term  investors  who  or- 
dinarily might  sell  a  bond  near  maturity 
tc>  individuals  interested  in  short-terms, 
and  who  then  might  invest  the  freed 
funds  in  non -Government  long-term 
securities,  are  thereby  encouraged  to 
keep  their  funds  m  Governments.  Ad- 
vance refunding  has  to  be  done  gradu- 
ally and  in  moderation,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  interest  costs  from  being  driven 
up. 

REFORMS    IN    MONETARY    AND    FEDEIIAL    RESERVE 
POLICY 

Mr.  President,  thus  far  I  have  been 
talking  about  reforms  which  are  pri- 
marily needed  in  Treasury  p>olicies. 

We  now  come  to  the  great  reforms 
which  are  needed  in  Federal  Reserve  pol- 
icy if  we  are  to  realize  our  full  possi- 
bilities for  growth  and  for  keeping  un- 
employment low,  and  yet,  to  do  so  with- 
out inflation. 
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Let  US  clear  up  the  misrepresentations 
and  the  economic  red  herrings  which 
many  administration  officials  and  finan- 
cial writers  have  persisted  in  applying,'  to 
the  proposals  of  the  majority  members 
of  the  committee.  We  are  not  propos- 
ing that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Should  peg  the  price  of  Govcrnrnpnt 
bonds  by  buying  unlimited  quantities  at 
low  interest  rates  If  the  rates  were  ap- 
preciably below  market  rates,  this  would 
commit  the  Reserve  to  buy  large  quan- 
tities in  the  open  market.  This  would 
Increase  member  bank  reserves  in  the 
Reserve  System  by  the  amount  of  the 
purchases.  If  they  purcha5ed  S2  billion 
worth,  that  would  increase  the  member 
bank  reserves  by  $2  billion.  This  m  turn 
would  permit  the  member  banks  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  credit  which  they 
would  create  and  lend  out  by  approxi- 
mately six  times  the  increa-se  in  their 
reserves. 

I  imderstand  it  may  be  seven  times 
the  increase,  but  I  am  using  the  figure 
six  times.  If  the  member  bank's  re- 
serves were  increased  bv  $3  billion,  the 
loans  by  the  member  banks  could  in- 
crease by  $12  billion,  and  this  would  take 
the  form  of  an  increase  in  demand  de- 
posits of  $12  billion.  Unle.ss  this  was 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increa.se 
tn  the  quantity  of  goods  and  services,  it 
would  lead  to  an  increase  in  price  levels 
which  might  have  di.sa-strous  results. 

It  was  to  prevent  this  from  happening 
that  in  1950  and  1951.  I,  as  a  compara- 
tively new  Senator,  urged  that  the  peg- 
ging practice  be  discontinued  by  the  Re- 
serve. I  think  I  can  truthfully  say.  with- 
out undue  egotism,  that  I  played  a  con- 
siderable part  in  the  final  accord  nego- 
tiated between  the  Treasury  and  the  Re- 
serve in  March  of  1551  which  put  an 
end  to  this  practice.  Let  nie  say  most 
solemnly  for  the  Record  tiiat  I  am  proud 


of  having  helped  to  effect  thi.s  change  of 
policy,  and  I  am  not  propasing  that  we 
return  to  the  pegging  practices  of  tlie 
pre-acci>rd  nor  with  one  exception  are 
my  fellow  majority  member."?  of  tli.-  com- 
mittee. So  let  this  pet  hobgoblin  of  the 
admmistration  and  of  th.e  financial 
writers  be  laid  to  a  deserved  re.st 

But  ju.'-t  as  I  opposed  the  Triiman  ad- 
munii.-trHt^.ii  fir  u.-ir.c  tl:e  Federal  Re- 
serve to  keep  interest  rates  unduly  low, 
and  by  so  clwing  to  bring  on  infiation.  so 
do  I  sinularly  oppose  the  present  policies 
of  the  Eisenhower  adniini.stration  and 
of  the  Reserve  Board  to  force  interest 
rates  up  to  an  excessive  height.  This  Is 
no  new  concern  of  mine.  P'or  as  far 
back  as  lyoO  in  a  report  of  the  subcom- 
mittee of  which  I  was  chairman,  we  rec- 
ommended that  as  a  long-run  matter, 
we  favor  interest  rates  as  low  as  they 
can  be  without  mducmg  inflation.  f')r 
low  rates  stimulate  capital  investment" 
and  we  might  have  added — tend  to  re- 
duce unemployment.  The  Government 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  should  there- 
fore throw  their  weight  upon  the  side  of 
reducing  rather  than  mcreasmg  the  in- 
terest rate  but  do  so  in  a  manner  that 
will  not  create  inflation. 

A    PROPER    STC'-l-AR    EXPANSIOV    OF    TUB    MONET 
ST-PPLT 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  this  can  be 
done  is  for  the  F'ederal  Reserve  to  ex- 
pand the  money  supply  at  approximately 
the  same  rate  as  economic  growth  and 
to  do  so  by  purchasing  Government 
bonds  In  the  open  market  rather  than 
by  lowering  the  reserve  ratios. 

The  Federal  Reserve  and  the  banking 
system  operate  under  what  Ls  known  as 
the  frartional  reserve  svstem. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  notice  that  two  of 
the  four  economists  who  testified — there 


w-  r*'  two  who.  as  I  recall,  did  not  express 
an  opinion — proposed  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  surrender  its  F)owers  over 
the  redtoeount  rates  and  over  reserves. 
and  coooentraU"  entirely  un  open-market 
operations.  While  tins  was  conceived 
prmianly  from  an  economic,  and  not  a 
political,  standpoint,  it  makes  a  lot  of 
good  political  sense,  and  here  is  why: 
It  seems  to  me  that  when  the  Federal 
Reserve  varies  the  reserves  of  banks,  it 
varies  tiiem  m  one  way.  and  that,  of 
course,  la  down,  in  order  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  banks  to  make  greater 
profits.  They  do  it  sincerely.  Yet  it  is 
done  with  all  the  pressure  that  comes 
on  the  Board  and  from  its  own  inclina- 
tions and  prejudices  in  that  directujn. 
Therefore,  this  recommendation,  made 
by  competent  economists,  based  on  non- 
political  considerations,  makes  good 
sense,  and  adds  particular  emphasis  to 
the  proposal  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  which  is  not  so  extreme  as  tiiese 
proposals  simply  to  emphasize  open- 
market  operations. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  who  has  courage  and 
who  has  had  experience  in  Wall  Street 
and  knows  what  he  Is  talking  about, 
realizes  this  is  one  of  the  most  crucial 
recommendations  we  have  made.  In  the 
recessions  of  1953-54  and  1957-58,  what 
the  Reserve  Board  did.  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  supply  of  funds,  was  not  to 
participate  in  open-market  operations, 
but  to  lower  the  reserve  levels. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  which  has  l)een  pre- 
pared on  reductions  in  member  bank 
reserve  requirements  and  comparisons 
with  equivalent  open-market  purchases 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  System  be 
printed  in  the  Recohd  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscokd, 
as  follows; 
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Mr  DOUGL.^S  Then  when  business 
revives,  the  Board  does  not  Increase  the 
ratio;  so  that  there  is  a  secular,  long- 
time, downward  movrment  in  the  reserve 
ratios  which  the  Board  puts  Into  ef- 
fect 

Mr  Martin  actually  testified,  that  he 
believed  the  ultimate  goal  should  be  a 
reserve  ratio  of  10  percent,  approxi- 
mately, the  present  ratio  b^'ing  some- 
where between  14'4  and  16^^  percent. 

Every  time  the  ratio  on  a  given 
amount  of  bank  reserves  is  lowered,  the 
banks  can  expand  credit  proix)rtionate- 
ly.  without  cost  to  themselves,  and  with 
the  entire  gain  ^oing  to  the  banks,  both 
in  the  increase  in  capital  assets  and  in 
interest,  and  none  of  it  goes  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  or  to  the  Treasury  Thi.s  is 
one  of  the  most  .serious  questions  we 
have  before  the  Nation — whether  the 
money  .supply  is  to  be  expanded  in  such 
a  way  that  the  banks  create  all  of  it. 
and  derive  the  full  profit,  without  any 
of  it  going  to  the  Treasury.  Apparent^' 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  believes 
that  in  the  mam  that  should  be 
so  It  wanU"^  to  go  .sub.stantially  to  the 
British  and  German  ratios,  which  are 
somewhere  around  8  or  10  percent  I 
think  this  would   be   a  great   mi.stake 

If  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  II- 
linoi.s  does  nothing  else  tlian  to  help 
alert  some  of  the  people  to  the  dangers 
of  this  policy,  it  may  not  be  utterly  m 
vain 

Again  and  again  in  the  discussions  of 
last  summer  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
PYderal  Reserve  Board,  Mr  Reuss.  the 
very  able  Representative  from  Wiscon- 
.sin,  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  urged 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  get  his  credit  expansion  by 
means  of  ot<^n  market  operations  rather 
than  by  lowennp  reserve  ratios. 

When  the  Federal  Re.serve  make.s  pur- 
cha.ses  in  .he  ojx-n  market  it  us.-^ue.s 
checks  which  the  purcha.sers  of  tlie 
bonds  then  depo.sit  in  their  banks.  The 
banks  turn  these  in  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, and  they  are  credited  to  their  ac- 
counts, thereby  increasing  the  member 
bank  re.serve.s  Therefore,  the  open 
market  purrhases  dirtxrtly  increase  the 
member  bank  re.serves.  and  based  upon 
these  reserves  the  member  banks  can 
expand  thei  -  loans  by  6  or  7  times.  This 
ts  the  point.  The  banks  do  not  get  a 
full  100-iJercent  increa.se  tn  capital  as- 
sets. Tliey  Ket  flve-sixth.s  or  six-sev- 
enths of  the  toUl,  but  the  Federal  Re- 
serve gets  from  one-seventh  to  one-sixth 
of  the  total  becau.se  it  is  taking  title  to 
the  bonds  parchcxsed.  This  i.*^  extremely 
important. 

Suppose  we  say  that  the  money  sup- 
ply should  ^row  at  the  rate  of  3  per- 
cent a  year  And  let  us  say  that  the 
member  bank  reserves  .should  grow  at 
the  rate  of  3  percent  a  year,  m  order 
that  they  may  expand.  The  member 
bank  reserves  are  .somewhat  m  exce.ss 
of  $L'0  billion  A  3  percent  growth  rate 
on  $20  billion  would  be  approximately 
$600  million  a  year  This  would  mean 
that  the  Federal  Rp.serve  would  be  buy- 
ing $600  million  worth  of  bonds  each 
year  Think  what  a  .-^trcncthening  of 
the  bond   market   would   be  created   by 


Mr.  President,  will 


the  purchase  of  $600  million  worth  of 
bonds.  This  would  raise  the  price  of  the 
bonds,  lower  the  yields,  and  lower  the 
interest  rates. 

Mr    PROXMIRE. 
the  Senator  yield' 

Mr    DOUGLAS      I  yield. 

PROXMIRE.      Would    this    not 

tliat   the  Federal  Reserve  Board 

be    holding    and    the    Treasury 

the  interest  income 


Mr. 
mean 
would 
would 
from 

Mr 

Mr 
In   a 
some 

Mr 
$600 


That  is  correct 
So  this  is  a  way, 
of  retiring 


be  receiving 
those  bonds? 
DOUGLAS 
PROXMIRE 
very  imjxjrtant  sense 
of  the  national  debt? 
DOUGLAS  If  we  talk  about  a 
million  purchase  each  year,  and 
3-^:,  percent  interest,  let  us  say,  in  the 
first  year  that  would  yield  an  mterest 
return  of  $22  million 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Each  year? 
Mr  DOUGLAS  Each  year  90  percent 
of  that  would  be  turned  over  to  the 
Treasury  The  next  year  it  would  be 
$44  million.  $22  million  plus  $22  million. 
The  next  year  it  would  be  $66  million. 
The  next  year  it  would  be  $88  million. 
The  year  after  it  would  be  $110  million. 
The  next  ytar  it  would  be  $132  million. 
The  next  year  it  would  be  $154  million. 
The  year  after  that  it  would  be  $176 
m.ilion.     And  so  on. 

We  have  made  a  computation  to  show 
that  h.ad  the  Federal  Reserve  adopted 
thLs  policy  in  1953.  and  carried  it  out  to 
the  present  day,  the  net  increase  in  rev- 
enue to  the  Treasury  at  the  bond  rate 
would  have  amount-ed  to  almost  $500  mil- 
lion for  the  period  as  a  whole,  and  would 
be  ^:olng  at  a  pre.sent  annual  rate  of  ap- 
proximat^^iy  $113  million:  the  capital 
as.seus  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
would  liave  been  increased  by  several 
billion  dollars:  the  Government  bond 
market  would  have  been  strengthened: 
and  interest  rates  would  have  been 
lowered. 

I  think  this  is  the  most  impwrtant 
banking  issue  before  the  American  put>- 
lic  As  fine  a  man  as  Mr  Martin  is,  I 
will  say  he  is  obdurate  in  his  demand 
and  in  the  policy  that  the  lending  capac- 
ity of  the  banking  system  of  the  country 
should  be  increa.sed  primarily  by  a  reduc- 
tion m  the  reserve  ratios — down,  down, 
down  U)  10  liercent — rather  than  through 
open-market  purchases  Either  way  the 
expansion  will  come  about.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  public  receives  a 
sliare  of  tlie  profits,  as  it  would  under 
the  open-market  method,  or  whether  the 
banks  get  a!!  the  profits,  as  would  be  the 
ca.se  under  the  method  of  lowering  re- 
serve requirements. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  have  noth- 
Int:  against  the  banks.  They  are  fine 
institutions.  I  want  to  see  them  pros- 
per There  are  some  great  banks  in  Chi- 
ca^■o  I  hope  Chicago  will  come  to  sur- 
pa.ss  New  York  as  the  financial  center 
of  the  country  I  have  played  my  part 
in  trying  to  help  the  banks  prosper.  I 
am  ready  to  let  them  have  five-sixths  or 
six -sevenths  of  the  gain  to  be  made 
through  the  expansion  of  credit  and 
money. 


I  am  not  advocating  that  th?  Federal 
Government  should  take  all  of  this.  My 
good  friend.  Representative  Patman, 
points  to  the  fact  that  the  Constitution 
gives  to  the  Congress  the  power  "to  coin 
money,  and  to  regulate  the  value  there- 
of." Those  are  the  exact  words.  The 
coining  of  money  carries  with  it  the 
creation  of  money.  The  creation  of 
money  is  a  public  function  which  we  have 
delegated  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
which  it  in  turn  has  delegated  to  the 
banks. 

I  am  not  proposing  to  disturb  that  re- 
lationship. Let  me  make  that  clear. 
I  am  not  proposing  "green-backism,"  or 
"credit-backism."  though  I  think  Repre- 
sentative Patman  has  a  case  for  which 
his  critics  have  not  given  him  due  credit. 
I  am  simply  proposing  that  at  least 
we  do  not  lower  the  existing  reserve 
ratios,  and  that  from  futtire  increases 
the  Treasury-  and  the  people  should  get 
from  one-sixth  to  one-seventh  in  the 
money  assets  and  collect  the  interest  for 
delegating  this  constitutional  power  to 
the  private  banking  sj'stem.  Is  that  not 
moderate''  I  am  not  even  proposing 
that  the  reserve  ratio  be  increased.  I 
am  simply  saying.  "Hold  steady.  Do  not 
lower  it  still  further." 

The  Federal  Reserve  has  a  very  pe- 
culiar policy.  In  periods  of  recession 
the  Federal  Reserve  lowers  the  reserve 
ratios.  This  increases  the  lendmg  power 
of  the  banks  and  gives  them  costless 
creation  of  monetary  purchasing  power. 
This  is  not  changed  when  business  re- 
vives and  we  go  into  a  r>eriod  of  pros- 
perity. Then  what  the  reserve  does  is 
to  raise  the  discount  rate,  or  the  inter- 
est rate.  So  in  one  case  they  increase 
the  multiplicand  and  in  the  other  case 
they  increase  the  multiplier.  In  both 
rece.ssion  and  recovery,  the  Federal  Fle- 
sene  follows  that  pohcy  most  beneficial 
to  the  banks. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  head  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  Mr.  Martin,  ac- 
cording to  what  the  Senator  has  said, 
has  indicated  he  feels  the  objective 
should  be  10  jsercent.  which  would  be  a 
drop  from  approximately  15  or  16  per- 
cent down  to  10  percent.  If  this  were 
to  be  done,  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  very,  very  substantial, 
as  compared  with  the  alternative  pohcy 
which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  pro- 
posing, of  expanding  the  money  supply 
by  buying  Federal  securities.  This  is  a 
case  of  what  is  going  to  be.  This  is  not 
a  matter  of  history.  This  is  a  matter  of 
future  cost. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Let  me  use  an  illus- 
tration, if  I  may.  The  figures  I  shall 
give  are  roughly  correct.  They  are  not 
precise,  because  I  do  not  have  the  precise 
figures  with  me. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  member  bank 
reserves  amount  to  approximately  $20 
billion,  which  I  think  is  substantially  the 
correct  figure.  This  means  the  banks 
can  create  approximately  $120  billion 
worth  of  demand  deposits.  We  all  know- 
that  in  the  commercial  banks  the  loan 
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precedes  the  deposit  The  loan  creates 
the  deposit.  This  is  unlike  investment 
banking,  where  the  deposit  creates  the 
loan  to  a  different  business. 

That  would  be  the  case  if  the  ratio 
were  16S-  If  the  ratio  were  14^  per- 
cent, as  some  people  believe  it  is  in  fact, 
we  would  have  to  multiply  by  seven,  and 
the  banks  could  create  $140  billion  worth 
of  deposits. 

If  the  rates  were  to  be  reduced  to  10 
percent,  on  the  same  amount  of  member 
bank  reserves,  with  no  greater  earninirs 
for  the  Federal  Reserve,  the  banki  could 
create  $200  billion  of  demand  deposits, 
or  between  $60  and  $80  billion  more  than 
is  the  case  now. 

All  I  am  asking  is  that  the  Federal 
Reserve,  the  Treasury  and  the  people 
should  get  one-sixth  or  one-seventh  of 
that.  Let  the  banks  expsuid  credit  by 
$80  billion  over  Lime  as  the  Federal  Re- 
serve determines  it  is  proper  for  the 
money  supply  to  increase.  I  am  simply 
proposing  that  we  should  allow  the 
banks  to  have  $67  billion  of  that  ex- 
pajision  instead  of  the  full  S80  billion. 
All  I  am  asking  is  that  the  people  re- 
ceive $13  billion. 

My  friend  Representative  Patman 
would  want  to  have  the  people  gpt  more 
than  that.  I  do  not  think  he  should  be 
denounced  for  that.  On  the  contrary, 
I  think  he  is  a  pretty  brave  man.  In 
many  ways  I  admire  the  position  he 
takes.    But  I  am  not  advocatint^  tiiat. 

I  do  not  say  this  for  "show."  I  am 
not  proposing  that  we  increase  the  Re- 
serve ratios.  I  am  merely  proposmi^  that 
we  hold  the  ratios  steady  and  that  when 
we  expand  bank  credit  it  be  done  by 
open  market  purchases,  under  which 
the  Reserve  would  get  one-sixth  or  one- 
seventh  for  the  amount  of  credit  thus 
created,  and  the  Treasury  would  then 
pay  the  Reserve  the  interest  on  ihose 
securities.  The  purchasers  of  securities 
at  the  rate  of  $600  million,  let  us  say, 
would  greatly  strengthen  the  bond  mar- 
ket. In  10  years  they  would  buy  $6  bil- 
lion worth  of  securities.  Do  Senators  not 
think  that  would  raise  the  price  of  out- 
standing bonds,  and  lower  the  yield  on 
such  bonds?  The  reduction  in  the  yield 
would  lower  general  interest  rates,  be- 
cause the  general  structure  of  interest 
rates  is  built  upon  the  yield  on  long- 
time Governments,  and  the  effect  would 
be  stimulative.  Instead  of  having  the 
heavy  burden  of  unemployment  which 
hangs  over  us,  which  in  1959  ran  at  the 
rate  of  5'j  percent,  and  which,  if  we  in- 
clude involuntary  part  time,  is  6'2  per- 
cent, I  am  sure  we  could  have  a  reduc- 
tion in  unemployment  which  would  cer- 
tainly be  good  both  for  the  unemployed 
and  the  Nation.  There  would  be  an  in- 
crease in  productivity,  which  would  be 
good  for  everyone  concerned.  Our  rate 
of  growth  would  be  accelerated. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  knows  what 
to  expect  tomorrow  mornine  The  finan- 
cial writers  will  charge  him  with  advo- 
cating inflation.  For  the  sake  of  the 
Record.  I  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not 
making  such  a  proposal.  I  am  merely 
proposing  that  the  total  money  supply 
should  rise  in  some  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease in  goods  and  services,  and  that 
this  be  accomplished  by  open-market  op- 


erations  rather   than   by   reducing    the 
Reserve  ratio. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  the  money 
supply  should  expand  or  not.  The  issue 
:s  by  what  method  will  it  be  expanded. 
The  open-market  method  would  gain 
one-sL\th  of  the  profit  for  the  public. 
By  doing  it  by  lowering  Reserve  require- 
ments, as  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the 
banks  desire,  the  banks  will  get  all  the 
profits. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield':' 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  entire  subject 
of  monetary  policy  involves  differences  of 
opinion.  It  is  a  subtle,  difficult,  and  com- 
plicated .subject. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is 
correct . 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  make  it  understood  by  someone  with 
such  a  limited  background  a.s  I  have. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  The  Senator  has  a 
gcx')d  background,  becau.se  he  has  been  a 
Wall  Street  banker,  in  a  minor  capacity. 
I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  loaned  out 
enormous  sums  of  money,  but  he  watched 
it  being  done  The  Senator  was  also  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  fiiin  of  J  P. 
M^r^an  &  Co 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  to  tharik  the  Senator  for  men- 
tioning that  or  not.  At  any  rate,  he 
speaks  accurately. 

I  think  we  can  perhaps  simplify  the 
areument  by  emphasizing  that  the  use  of 
OF)en-market  operations,  when  it  is 
prop*»r  to  expand  the  money  supply, 
would  save  money  for  the  American  tax- 
payers. It  would  be  just  as  effective,  so 
far  a.«!  the  Treasury  is  concerned,  as 
though  the  Congress,  after  extensive  de- 
bate, were  to  pass  a  new  tax  law  to  raise 
revenue 

Mr  DOUGLAS  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Furthermore,  it  would  have  the  effect 
of  expanding  the  money  supply,  just  as 
really  and  with  approximately  the  same 
speed,  as  would  lowering  the  Reserve 
ratios.  And  I  emphasize  again,  we  are 
not  advocating  pfk'gine'.  but  talking  about 
how  to  expand  the  money  supply  when 
it  is  proper  to  do  .^o. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Exactly;  but  I  think 
there  has  been  so  much  steam  behind 
the  economy  move,  and  such  a  ready  and 
easy  public  acceptance  of  economy,  that 
p<'opIe  will  go  for  anything  that  will 
save  money.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  pressure  from  the  White  House, 
newspapers,  and  so  forth. 

I  think  no  one  on  any  side  of  the 
argument  can  deny  that  open-market 
operations  represent  the  economical  way 
to  expand  the  money  supply. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  If  Mr  Martin  had 
adopted  this  policy  in  1953.  instead  of 
lowering  the  reserve  ratio,  the  Federal 
Reserve  would  have  made  $500  million 
more  in  interest  than  it  did  make,  and 
under  the  informal  agreement  it  would 
have  turned  over  90  percent  of  that  sum 
to  the  Treasury.  Now,  $450  million  or 
$500  million  may  not  be  very  much  to  Mr. 
Martin:  $500  million  may  not  be  very 
much  to  George  M.  Humphrey:  it  may 
not  be  very  much  to  that  fine  man,  Mr. 
Robert    Anderson — and    he    is    a    fine 


man— but  to  me  $500  million  Is  a  great 
deal  of  money.  '1  o  the  people  of  the 
UmLed  States  it  is  a  great  deal  of  money. 
It  would  pay  for  the  school  bill. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  DOUGLAS      I  yield. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Can  we  not  expect 
that  next  week,  when  the  school  con- 
struction bill  IS  under  con.sideralion  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvama  I  Mr. 
Cl.ark'i  offers  an  amendment  to  mcrea.se 
Federal  aid  so  that  we  can  improve 
teachers"  salaries  by  $500  million,  we 
shall  hear  the  cry  from  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  emphasizing  the  cast  and  bur- 
den to  the  taxpayer?  That  cry  will  be 
loud,  clear,  and  emphatic 

Mr  DOUGI^S.  Judging  by  the  past. 
that  is  likely  to  be  the  case. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

ABANI>  .N    BnxS    OKl.T 

If  the  Federal  Reserve  resorts,  as  It 
should  resort,  to  open  market  operations 
a.s  a  means  of  properly  expanding  the 
money  .supply,  which  Is  contrary-  to  what 
it  has  said  it  wants  to  do,  then  it  must 
make  another  change.  It  must  abandon 
its  present  policy  of  trading  in  "bills 
only  ■■ 

Mr  Martin  adopted  this  policy  shortly 
after  he  became  chairman  of  the  Board. 
The  policy  was  that  the  Reserve  would 
buy  and  sell  short-time  Government  bills 
of  91  days'  duration,  but  would  not  buy 
long-term  bonds,  or.  indeed,  certJlcates. 
With  three  exceptions  it  has  held  rlt;idly 
to  this  policy.  This  is  known  as  the 
"Martin  'bills  only'  policy." 

If  they  resort  to  open  market  opera- 
tions for  proper  secular  expansion,  m 
my  Judgment,  they  must  discard  the 
"bills  only"  policy.  Whatever  the  views 
of  people  may  be  on  the  general  thesis  I 
have  recently  t)een  expounding.  I  tlimk 
the  "bills  only"  policy  has  been  de- 
nounced by  virtually  every  competent 
authority.  It  has  been  condenuied  by 
the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank— 
and  while  I  do  not  always  agree  with 
the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank, 
I  believe  in  this  respect  it  is  correct. 
I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  leaders  of  the 
New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  in- 
cluding the  former  president,  Mr. 
Sproul,  Alfred  Ha^'s,  the  present  presi- 
dent, and  the  experts  attached  to  the 
New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  They 
have  been  in  open  rebeUion  again^st  the 
"bills  only"  policy.  I  think  most  com- 
petent economists  call  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  "bills  only"  policy,  and  our 
committee  asks  for  its  abandonment. 

The  Reserve  Board  seems  to  hold  the 
curious  doctrine  that  it  Is  proper  for  the 
Reserve  to  affect  the  shorttime  interest 
rate  but  not  for  the  longtime  rate.  It  is 
all  right  to  affect  the  shorttime  interest 
rate,  but  not  the  longtime  interest  rate. 
I  do  not  see  why  one  should  draw  any 
distinction  between  the  shorttime  rate 
and  the  longtime  rate.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  think  the  case  affecting  the  long- 
time rate  is  stronger  than  the  case  for 
affecting  the  shorttime  rate,  because 
it  is  the  longtime  rate  which  more  di- 
rectly affects  the  market  rate  of  interest 
for  corporations  and  private  borrowers. 

The  Federal  Reserve  is  very  curious  in 
Its  inconsistency.    I  would  have  thought 


that  the  able  men  attached  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  would  have  perceived  their 
inconsistency.  In  one  breath  they  say 
that  it  is  proper  to  affect  the  shorttime 
interest  rate  but  not  the  loriglime  in- 
terest rate  Then,  m  the  next  breath, 
and  in  a  contradictory  fashion,  they  as- 
sert that  tl  e  best  way  to  affect  the  long- 
time rate  ii.  through  the  shorttime  rate. 
In  other  WDrds.  it  is  better  to  do  it  in- 
directly than  to  do  it  directly;  but  we 
.should  not  do  it  at  all.  In  its  argu- 
ments, theri'fore,  the  Reserve  Board  re- 
sembles the  character  in  one  of  Stephen 
Leacock's  novels  who  mounted  his  horse 
and  rode  off  m  all  directioris.  Or,  in  the 
language  of  Edmund  Burke,  as  applied 
to  one  of  the  cabinets  of  King  George, 
in  this  respe<:t  it  is  a  candidate  for  con- 
tradictory honors. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  should  not  operate  on  the 
longtime  as  well  as  the  shorttime  side 
of  the  market  The  idea  that  the  long- 
time rate  can  be  affected  better  indi- 
rectly than  directly  is  similar  to  Tom 
Sawyer's  qujiint  and  romantic  notion 
that  it  was  better  to  get  Jim  out  of  the 
cabin  by  digging  an  elaborate  tunnel 
rather  than  by  opening  a  door.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  shorttime 
rates  can  fall  sharply,  while  longtime 
rates  decrease  but  slightly  In  1958  the 
shorttime  rate  went  down  sharply.  The 
longtime  rat'^  did  not  go  down  appre- 
ciably. This  illustrates  how  rapidly  the 
.shorttime  rate  falls.  It  falls  sharply 
and  abruptly:  and  while  there  was  a  de- 
cline in  the  longtime  rate — of  which 
the  Treasury  did  not  take  full  advan- 
tage— neverthele.ss,  the  decline  in  the 
longtime  rat'?  was  much  less  than  the 
decline  in  th?  shorttime  rate. 

So  the  idta  that  we  can  affect  the 
longtime  rat<  better  by  working  on  the 
shorttime  rate  rather  than  working  di- 
rectly on  the  longtime  rate  is  ridiculous. 
It  is  remarkable  that  sensible  people 
should  maintain  such  an  argument. 

Similarly,  shorttime  interest  rates 
can  at  times  oe  forced  up  by  the  Reserve 
without  much  effect  on  the  longtime 
rate. 

Since  it  Is  the  longtime  rate  which 
furnishes  the  basic  riskless  rate  of  in- 
terest upon  which  other  and  private  rates 
of  mterest  depend,  it  would  seem  better 
for  the  Reser.c  to  operate  directly  rather 
than  indirectly  upon  this  rate.  This  is 
necessary  in  order  to  better  effect  a  re- 
duction in  in' crest  rates  and  thus  stimu- 
late investme.nt  and  employment  witii- 
out  inflation. 

This  abilit;,'  to  trade  across  the  board 
Is  also  necessary  to  prevent  dangerous 
differences  from  developing  between  the 
longtime  and  shorttime  rates,  which  led 
to  the  wild  speculation  in  Government 
bonds  and  their  subsequent  collapse  in 
the  early  sunmier  of  1958. 

If  the  Reserve  is  to  help  reduce  unem- 
ployment, Inc  reasc  pro<iuction  and  otim- 
ulat«  investment  by  open-market  opera- 
tions it  should  not  try  to  do  so  with  one 
arm  tied  behind  its  back.  It  should 
operate  with  ooth  arms. 

It  should  furthermore  be  realized  that 
if  an  undue  disparity  develops  between 
the  shorttime  and  longtime  rate,  this 
can  be  corrected  by  tiie  process  of  "ex- 


changing" or  "swapping"  without  ex- 
panding the  total  member  bank  reserves 
or  the  total  money  supply.  For  example 
if  the  shorttime  rate  is  excessively  low 
in  relation  to  the  longtime  rate,  the  Re- 
serve could  simultaneously  buy  bonds 
and  sell  bills  in  equal  amounts.  This 
would  keep  total  resenes  and  hence  the 
money  supply  constant.  It  would  mere- 
ly alter  the  position  of  the  bondholdmgs 
of  the  Federal  Reserve.  It  would  how- 
ever raise  the  price  of  bonds  and  lower 
their  yields  or  the  true  interest  rate 
while  it  would  lower  the  price  of  bills 
and  raise  their  yields.  Since  it  is  the 
longtime  interest  rate  which  has  the 
greater  influence  on  investment,  this 
would  have  a  net  stimulative  effect 
Without  increasing  prices.  This  can 
only  be  done,  however,  if  the  bills-only 
policy  IS  abandoned. 

In  conclusion  we  can  only  hope  that 
the  Treasury  and  the  Reserve  will  aban- 
don their  obstinate  refusal  to  set  their 
houses  in  order  and  instead  adopt  a  pol- 
icy of  monetary  responsibility. 

nSCAL    POLICT 

Mr.  President,  this  has  already  been  a 
long  speech,  and  I  regret  that  it  must 
go  on,  but  I  will  try  not  to  prolong  it 
unduly. 

But  even  more  important  than  debt 
management  and  monetary  policy  is 
fiscal  policy.  Here  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  must  both  bear  the 
responsibility. 

For  the  Federal  Government  is  far 
and  away  the  largest  economic  unit  in 
the  Nation.  It  handles  over  one-sixth 
of  the  gross  national  product.  It  has  a 
very'  large  effect  on  economic  activity, 
on  economic  stability,  and  on  growth. 

In  the  postwar  period  we  have  not  used 
the  full  possibilities  of  fiscal  policy  to 
achieve  the  Emplo\-ment  Act's  objectives. 
This  has  been  particularly  true  since  the 
end  of  the  Korean  war.  Indeed,  Federal 
fl.scal  actions  have  been  a  major  source 
of  the  low  growth,  of  the  upward  trend 
in  unemployment,  and  of  the  rising  price 
level.  In  addition,  the  decrea.<;e  in  the 
use  of  fiscal  policy  has  imposed  too  great 
a  burden  on  monetary  policy. 

The  Federal  Government  should  use 
fiscal  pohcy  more  fully  than  it  has  in 
recent  years. 

Exce.ssive  reliance  on  monetary  policy 
is  unsatisfactory  because  it  acts  selec- 
tively on  a  relatively  few  sections  of  the 
economy  and  because  of  inevitable  delays 
before  its  effects  are  felt.  Fiscal  policy, 
while  more  difficult  to  use,  has  prompter 
and  larger  effect-s. 

LARGEH    BUDCrr    SURPLUS 

Greater  reliance  on  fiscal  pwllcy  calls 
for  two  things.  First,  there  should  be 
larger  budget  surpluses  than  have  been 
realized  m  recovery  and  prosperity.  This 
IS  necessary  to  achieve  the  desired 
amount  of  restraint  on  total  demand  in 
these  periods.  Second,  there  should  be 
more  prompt  budget  deficits  when  reces- 
sion conditions  are  developing.  If  this 
course  is  followed,  less  reliance  will  have 
to  be  placed  on  monetary  restraints 
against  inflation  and  on  monetary  ex- 
pansion to  head  off  or  moderate  a  reces- 
sion. Interest  rates  In  general  will  be 
lower    than   they   would   otherwise   be. 


Moreover,  while  interest  rates  would  still 
be  flexible,  they  would  fluctuate  withm  a 
much  more  limited  range.  Greater  re- 
liance on  fiscal  policy,  therefore,  will  not 
only  be  more  effective  in  promoting  sta- 
bility m  the  rate  of  employment  and  out- 
put and  in  the  price  level,  but  will  also 
contribute  to  greater  stabihty  in  the 
Nation's  financial  markets. 

In  the  long  i-un.  a  more  rapid  expan- 
sion of  the  Nations  productive  capacity 
will  probably  require  a  higher  rate  of 
national  saving.  The  surest  way  to  at- 
tam  this  is  to  have  larger  budget  sur- 
pluses during  periods  when  there  is  a 
lugh  level  of  employment  and  output. 

A  budget  surplus  in  such  periods  re- 
duces the  purchasing  power  of  the  pri- 
vate economy.  To  the  extent  that  these 
surplus<3S  reduce  consumption,  they  in- 
crease the  total  amount  of  resources 
available  for  investment.  Of  course, 
this  process  will  only  operate  success- 
fully if  other  policies,  E>articularly  mone- 
tary, keep  the  total  money  demand  high. 
Otherwise  the  private  investment  will 
not  take  place.  Budget  surpluses  in 
these  periods  permit  debt  retirement. 
This  releases  funds  for  private  invest- 
ment and  would  lower  interest  rat-es. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Korean  war.  the 
total  of  Federal  surpluses  in  prosi>erous 
periods  has  represented  a  much  smaller 
proportion  of  the  gross  national  product 
than  in  the  period  prior  to  the  Korean 
war.  Federal  fiscal  activities,  therefore, 
have  made  a  smaller  contribution  to 
total  national  saving  in  recent  years 
than  in  the  earlier  postwar  period. 

DEFENSE    ORDEX    CHANGES 

Changes  in  defense  orders  and  pur- 
chases have  been  an  impHDrtant  cause  of 
economic  instability  in  the  postwar 
period.  These  changes  should  be  based 
upon  the  Nation's  longrun  defense  re- 
quirements, and  not  upon  considerations 
of  the  debt  limit  or  other  narrow  budg- 
etary concerns.  Changes  in  defense  de- 
mands .should  be  treated  as  signals  that 
offsetting  changes  in  taxes  or  other  ex- 
penditures may  have  to  be  made  if  reces- 
sionary or  inflationary  strains  are  to  be 
avoided. 

T\X    CUTS    IN    RECESSION    PERIODS 

The  principal  weaix>n  which  should  be 
used  to  prevent  recession  trends  from 
gaining  momentum  and  to  promote  re- 
covery from  recession  is  a  reduction  in 
tax  rates.  Such  countercyclical  tax  cuts 
siiould  be  enacted  on  a  temporary  basis. 
and  should  automatically  end  when  the 
forces  of  recovery  become  strong. 

Smce  no  two  recessions  are  likely  to 
be  the  same  in  all  important  respects,  no 
single  p)rescription  for  tax  reduction  is 
likely  U3  fit  all  cases.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  aim  should  be  to  reduce  indi- 
vidual income  taxes,  because  they  have 
the  widest  and  quickest  impact  on  the 
economy.  Moreover,  provision  should 
be  made  for  reversing  tax  reductions  on 
a  timely  basis  as  recovery  proceeds,  m 
order  to  maintain  the  Federal  Grovern- 
men^  s  revenue  base  in  the  long  run. 

STRENGTHEN    AUTOMATIC    STABILIZERS 

In  addition  to  \igorous  use  of  discre- 
tionary tax  changes,  the  automatic  fiscal 
stabilizers  should  be  strengthened.  In 
particular,  the  unemployment  Insurance 
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system  should  be  liberalized  to  increa.se 
the  response  of  fiscal  policy  to  changes  m 
employment. 

We  give  elaborate  treatment  to  that 
subject  in  our  report,  and  indicate  that 
the  rate  of  unemployment  bener:t.s  and 
their  duration  should  be  increased  as 
unemployment  rises. 

The  present  Federal  fiscal  structure 
contains  elements  which  respond  auto- 
matically to  offset  changes  in  the  na- 
tional income.  Tax  liabilities  react  to 
chansces  in  economic  activity.  They 
moderate  fluctuations  m  private  incomes 
and  expenditures.  On  the  expenditure 
side,  certain  payments  eo  up  and  down 
automatically  with  chancres  m  economic 
conditions.  Unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits  rise  with  increases  in  un- 
employment and  fall  off  as  unemploy- 
ment drops.  Public  assistance  payments 
and  old-aye  and  survivors  insurance 
benefits  do  the  same.  Tax  collections 
fall  as  corporate  and  individual  incomes 
fall. 

Automatic  stabilizers  do  not  reverse 
recessions.  They  slow  down  and  reduce 
the  size  of  the  decline  but  they  provide 
no  upward  stimulus  of  their  own.  How- 
ever, even  if  the  Government  is  more 
willin?  to  act  than  m  the  recent  past, 
there  will  always  be  some  delay.  There- 
fore the  automatic  fiscal  stabilizers 
should  be  strengthened  wherever  possi- 
ble as  a  first  line  of  defense  against  re- 
cessions. 

TAX     REFORM 

Improvements  can  bo  made  in  the 
Federal  tax  system  Tax  reform  would 
bring  back  into  the  income  tax  base  cer- 
tain items  of  income,  for  example,  cap- 
ital gains,  which  are  highly  sensitive  to 
changes  in  economic  activity.  In  addi- 
tion, increasing  the  progression  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  income  scale  would  im- 
prove the  response  of  the  tax  system  to 
economic  ups  and  downs  Splitting  the 
first  bracket  in  the  individual  income 
tax  would  be  a  major  gain  m  this  re- 
spect. 

Experience  in  the  1957-58  recession 
showed  that  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation system  is  a  major  area  m  which 
improvements  can  be  made  The  emer- 
gency action  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  supplementing  State  emplojTnent 
benefits  when  these  were  exhausted  was 
certainly  the  most  heartening  feature  of 
the  Federal  fiscal  policy  in  the  last  re- 
cession. 

The  unemployment  insurance  system 
should  be  strengthened  Both  the 
amount  of  benefits  and  their  duration 
should  be  increased.  Of  course  there  is 
an  upper  limit  on  how  much  can  be  done 
without  hurting  incentives,  even  in  good 
times.  At  present,  however,  this  limit 
has  not  been  reached 

Improvements  in  the  unemployment 
compensation  system  should  not  wait  for 
the  next  recession  Work  .should  begin 
on  this  program  now. 

As  we  place  more  emphasis  on  fl.scal 
policy  and  larger  budeet  surplu.ses  to 
restrain  total  money  demand,  reform  of 
the  Federal  tax  structure,  particularly 
of  the  income  and  estate  and  gift  taxes, 
becomes  more  urgent 

If  the  "mix"  of  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy  is  to  be  changed,  as  we  propose. 


we  must  have  the  fairest  pcssible  tax 
system.  The  weaknesses  of  the  present 
tax  system,  particularly  of  the  income 
and  estate  and  gift  taxes,  are  legion. 
They  have  been  set  out  in  hearings  and 
studies  by  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee and  most  recently  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  Both  the 
individual  and  corporate  tax  systems  are 
full  of  preferential  provisions  which 
allow  some  taxpayers,  because  of  the 
source  of  their  income  or  the  use  they 
make  of  it.  to  pay  lower  taxes  than 
others  with  equal  incomes.  The  re.sult 
is  that  many  taxpayers,  particularly  in- 
dividuals, pay  taxes  on  only  a  fraction  of 
the  income  they  actually  receive  This 
requires  others  to  pay  higher  taxes  than 
would  otherwise  be  needed  Moreover, 
since  not  all  taxpayers  can  take  advan- 
tage of  the  preferential  provisions,  these 
high  tax  rates  have  a  very  uneven  im- 
pact. 

These  discriminations  cannot  be  con- 
cealed Widespread  knowledge  of  them 
has  undermined  confidence  in  the  fair- 
ness of  the  tax  system.  As  greater  re- 
liance is  placed  on  fiscal  policy  it  is  par- 
ticularly urgent  that  these  injustices 
should  be  done  away  with.  Those  with 
equal  income  should  pay  equal  taxes 
without  regard  to  how  the  income  is  ob- 
tained or  what  use  is  made  of  it. 

What  a  simple  standard  I  am  suggest- 
ing. People  with  equal  income  should 
pay  equal  taxes.  I  am  not  proposing  any 
increase  in  the  progression  of  the  Fed- 
eral tax  structure.  In  fact.  I  propose 
a  decrease.  I  am  merely  saying  that 
people  with  equal  income  should  pay 
equal  taxes.  What  is  so  revolutionary 
about  thaf  It  is  so  simple,  and,  stated 
in  that  way.  one  could  hardly  expect 
any  disagreement  with   it. 

In  addition,  tax  loopholes  distort  the 
use  of  resources.  When  taxes  are  lower 
on  some  sources  or  uses  of  income  than 
on  others,  taxpayers  spend  or  invest  for 
tax  reasons  rather  than  because  of 
sound  business  judgments  or  the  dic- 
tates of  the  market.  Resources  then 
flow  into  areas  where  they  get  the  best 
tax  treatment  rather  than  where  they 
are  most  efficient  or  most  needed.  This 
means  that  our  economy  is  less  efficient 
than  it  could  be  Tax  preferences,  there- 
fore, limit  the  growth  in  our  real  output 
and  in  our  productive  capacity. 

We  cannot  list  all  of  the  necessary  re- 
forms in  the  Federal  tax  structure. 
Among  the  most  urgent,  however,  are 
the  following; 

F*irst.  Repeal  of  the  dividends-re- 
ceived credit  and  exclusion:  These  pro- 
visions primarily  benefit  a  small  minor- 
ity of  the  largest  stockholders.  They  do 
little,  if  anything  at  all.  to  encourage 
corporations  to  increase  external  equity 
financing,  rather  than  debt  or  internal 
financing  Repeal  of  these  provisions 
would  add  $400  million  to  $500  million 
to  Federal  revenues. 

Second.  Provide  for  withholding  on 
interest  and  dividend  payments:  At  pres- 
ent, between  $4  billion  and  S5  billion  of 
dividends  and  interest  received  by  in- 
dividuals which  should  be  reported  on 
their  tax  returns  e.scapes  the  individual 
Income  tax  through  deliberate  evasion, 
forgetfulness.  or  ignorance  of  the  law's 


requirements  Withholding  at  the 
source  on  dividend  and  interest  pay- 
ments at  the  same  rate  as  for  wages  and 
salaries  is  entirely  practicable,  would  in- 
volve extremely  small  costs  of  compli- 
ance by  withholding  agents,  and  would 
increase  Federal  revenues  by  about  $800 
million.  The  argument  that  this  would 
involve  overwithholding  on  widows  and 
orphans,  upon  which  propo.sals  for  divi- 
dend and  interest  withholding  have 
foundered  in  the  past,  is  without  merit. 
Tax  has  been  withheld  on  wages  and 
salaries  for  years.  This  withholding 
system  has  involved  greater  overwith- 
holding on  wage  and  salary  earners  than 
would  occur  in  the  case  of  dividend  and 
interest  withholding  Yet  those  who  op- 
pose the  latter  on  the  grounds  that  it 
would  be  unfair  to  dividend  and  interest 
recipients  seldom  mention  the  far  great- 
er overwithholding  burdens  which  are 
borne  by  those  who  receive  wages  and 
salaries. 

A  basic  20  percent  Is  withheld  on 
wages  and  salaries  for  taxes,  but  not  on 
dividends  and  interest,  resulting  in  the 
distribution  of  some  $6  billion  of  taxable 
dividends  and  interest,  which  is  not  re- 
ported by  the  recipients. 

Third.  Rigorously  limit  employee  ex- 
pense accounts;  Business  expense  ac- 
counts have  been  carried  to  such  ex- 
tremes that  as  much  as  $5  billion  to  $10 
billion  of  p>ersonal  income  now  escai^es 
taxation.  Moreover,  these  practices  feed 
on  themselves  by  setting  up  pressures  for 
more  generous  allowances  among  com- 
peting firms.  These  practices  are  among 
the  most  glaring  injustices  now  tolerated 
by  the  law.  Limiting  deductions  to 
those  expenses  without  which  the  basic 
business  of  the  employer  could  not  be 
carried  out  would  add  as  much  as  $800 
million  to  Federal  receipts. 

I  repeat,  we  should  rigorously  limit 
expense  accounts  for  managerial  and 
salaried  employees — and  not  make  pay- 
ola a  deductible  expense. 

Fourth.  Limit  the  types  of  income  to 
which  capital  gains  treatment  is  given 
to  true  capital  gains:  Under  present  law. 
capital  gains  treatment,  with  a  maxi- 
mum tax  rate  of  25  percent,  is  given  m 
many  circumstances,  where  income  in- 
volves no  sale  or  exchange  of  capital  as- 
sets. The  low  capital  gains  rate  has 
been  widely  used  as  a  tax  relief  device. 
Examples  where  the  capital  gain  rate  Is 
given  where  no  true  capital  gain  is  in- 
volved include;  coal  royalties,  the  sale  of 
cut  timber,  and  the  gains  from  the  sale 
by  corporations  of  depreciable  assets. 
Perhaps  the  present  provisions  are  not 
the  best  way  to  treat  legitimate  capital 
gains.  But  the  use  of  these  provisions 
where  no  capital  asset  is  involved  and 
where  no  sale  or  exchange  occurs  is 
clearly  unju-stified  Eliminating  these 
cases  would  add  about  $600  million  to 
Federal  revenues  from  the  corporation 
income  tax  alone. 

Fifth.  Progressively  reduce  the  per- 
centage depletion  rates  allowed  on  oil 
and  gas:  Percentage  depletion  permits 
the  taxpayer  to  recover  his  investment 
in  a  property  many  times  over.  The 
cumulative  total  of  these  deductions  is 
limited  by  the  income  from  the  prop- 
erty and  not  by  the  taxpayers  invest- 
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ment  In  it.  Tliese  provisions  are  grossly 
unjust.  In  addition,  they  encourage  a 
wasteful  ra:^  of  Inve.'^tment  In  these 
prot>ertie8  and  discourage  sound  con- 
-servation  prictlces.  The  total  elimina- 
tion of  perc  ntftKC  depletion  for  oil  and 
gas  alone,  that  is,  permitting  only  actual 
investment  io  be  recovered  for  tax  pur- 
poses would  add  between  $1  billion  and 
$1  2  billion  In  Federal  receipts.  A  more 
limited  approach  which  would  retain  the 
present  27'.  ix-rcent  depletion  rate  for 
small  oil  ani  gas  operators  and  reduce 
the  rate  to  \^  percent  for  the  p;:int  firms 
in  this  Industi-y  would  add  about  $400 
million  to  F?deral  tax  receipts. 

This  Is  vei7  imixirtant.  The  Senator 
from  Wiscorsin  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  have  crusaded  on  this  .subject  for 
a  good  many  years.  When  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  IMr.  Hi-mphrey]  and  I 
started  this  l)ack  in  IP.Sl.  we  got  eight 
votes.  That  is  all.  A  Senator  rose  in 
the  Senate — and  he  was  my  dear 
friend — and  said,  "I  warn  you  not  to 
commit  political  suicide.  If  you  push 
this,  you  will  be  defeated  for  reelection, 
and  you  will  go  into  the  limbo  of  for- 
gotten Senators."  I  noticed  a  smile  of 
satisfaction  cieep  over  the  faces  of  many 
of  my  colleagues  when  that  warning  was 
Issued. 

I  can  only  say  that  I  .survived  the  sec- 
ond election.  Tlie  same  predictions  are 
being  made  today. 

I  remind  Senators  that  my  State  is  tl;e 
eighth  oil-producing  State  in  the  Nation. 
In  one  congressional  district,  oil  is  the 
predominant  industry.  So  It  is  not  po- 
litically expecient  for  me  to  urge  tl;e 
reduction  of  the  depletion  allowance; 
but  as  a  matter  of  justice  I  can  only  urge 
It.  because  in  Its  present  form  it  means 
that  the  oil  and  gas  industries  pay  an 
average  of  only  17  percer.t  on  corporate 
profits  in  comparison  with  the  average 
for  other  corporations  of  51  percent. 
Some  gas  and  oil  comparues  which  have 
tremendous  earnings  pay  no  taxes.  One 
company  actually  got  a  refund  on  as 
much  as  $65  million  in  profits. 

Out  of  consideration  for  thase  people, 
and  because  I  do  not  like  to  deal  in  per- 
sonalities. I  have  never  published  the 
names  of  those  companies;  but  I  have  a 
list  of  names,  and  if  pushed  I  might  pub- 
lish them,  although  I  do  not  want  to  do 
so  because  I  do  not  believe  in  putting 
anyone  in  the  pillory. 

Some  predictions  are  being  made  tl^at 
I  will  not  be  back  here  next  year.  As  I 
have  heard  those  predictions  made.  I 
have  arain  noticed  smiles  of  satisfaction 
spread  over  the  countenances  of  manj  of 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
It  may  be  so;  I  do  not  want  to  pose  in 
any  false  sense  as  a  m^artyr.  because  that 
is  al'Aays  somewhat  unesthetic.  I  can 
only  take  the  stand  which  I  have  always 
taken. 

Incidentally,  the  method  wliich  I  am 
proposing  would  reduce  the  depletion 
allowance  from  27^2  percent  to  only  15 
percent  on  tho.se  having  incomes  of  more 
than  $5  million  a  year,  and  to  21  per- 
cent on  tho.se  having  a  gross  income  of 
from  $1  million  to  S5  million.  Tliose 
having  gross  incomes  of  under  $1  million 
would  not  be  touched  at  all.  The  rate 
on  those  having  gross  incomes  under  $1 
million  would  not  hurt  the  small  opera- 


tor in  the  flightes'.  degree.  It  would  not 
hurt  any  farmer.  It  would  only  reduce 
the  advantages  which  go  to  the  "big 
boys  ■'  to  the  "colossi,"  so  to  speak.  But 
they  are  very  influential  in  tr>'ine  to  con- 
vince I'veryone  who  cruris,  a  share  of  stock 
m  an  oil  or  a  pas  company  that  I  am  out 
to  scalp  them;  or  to  convince  every 
farmer  who  owns  a  royalty  right  that  I 
am  lryin.g  to  hurt  him. 

I  have  gone  into  the  oil  producing 
areas  of  Illinois  and  have  spoken  my 
mind.  I  have  advocated  the.se  policies 
wherever  the  representatives  of  the  larue 
o:l  companies  have  wished  to  debr.le, 
and  I  have  taken  them  on.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  po  into  that  recion  auain.  I 
did  so,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  last  fall.  I 
find  that  when  this  issue  is  presented  to 
the  people,  when  it  can  really  be  gotten 
to  the  people,  and  they  see  the  essential 
justice  of  what  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Pkoxmire]  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  are  trying  to  do.  the  pop- 
ular result  is  most  unfavorable  for  the 
prophets  of  gloom  and  doom,  and  they 
realize  it. 

The  simple  reform  which  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  are  proposing  would  add  $400 
million  to  the  Federal  Reserve.  If  this 
IS  turned  down,  then  in  the  long  run 
the  storm  of  poi^ular  indignation  w  ill  be 
so  great  that,  instead  of  the  mild  meas- 
ure wliich  I  am  proposing,  there  will  be  a 
much  more  stringent  measure. 

I  am  really  the  best  friend  the  oil  in- 
dustrj'  has;  but.  as  is  true  in  so  many 
Instances,  my  friendship  is  not  acknowl- 
edged by  the  oil  journals  or  by  the  oil 
as.sociations  or  the  pas  associations. 

Sixth.  Mr.  President,  another  thing 
which  we  advocate  is  the  improvement  of 
the  enforcement  of  the  income  tax  laws. 
It  is  estimated  that  as  much  as  $25  bil- 
lion of  taxable  income  Is  not  reported  on 
individual  income  tax  returns.  A 
larger  number  of  employees  is  needed 
In  the  Tnt'^rnal  Revenue  Service. 

TTie  revenue  gain  which  could  come 
from  more  vigorous  enforcement  efforts 
is,  therefore,  substantial.  It  has  been 
shown  by  Internal  Revenue  Senlce 
studies  that  each  additional  dollar  ap- 
plied to  enforcement  brings  in  receipts 
many  times  greater.  Even  a  modest  in- 
vestment in  expanding  and  improving 
enforcement  techniques  would  yield  an 
additional  $1  billion  in  Federal  revenues. 

Seventh.  Riminate  the  numerou.s 
preferential  provisions  in  the  estate  and 
gift  taxes:  At  present,  these  taxes  fail  to 
serve  either  their  social  puipose  of  pre- 
venting great  accumulations  and  con- 
contrations  of  wealth  or  of  producing  any 
substantial  amounts  of  revenue.  Revi- 
sion of  the  marital  deduction,  closing  the 
avoidance  device  of  life  estates,  and  pos- 
sibly integrating  the  two  taxes  into  a 
single  wealth  transfer  tax  with  a  single 
system  of  rates,  deductions,  and  exemp- 
tions would  add  at  least  an  additional 
$1  billion  to  Federal  tax  receipts  an- 
nually. 

These  revisions  altogether  would 
bring  in  an  additional  $4  billion  to  $5 
billon  in  tax  income  annually.  Nu- 
merous other  revisions  can  and  should 
be  made  to  improve  the  fairne&s  and  the 
revenue  potential  of  the  Federal  tax  s3's- 
tem  and  to  reduce  its  bad  effects  on  eco- 


nomic growth.  The  additional  revenues 
which  would  result  from  these  reforms 
could  be  used  in  part — notice  this — to 
reduce  the  high  marginal  income  tax 
rat^s,  particularly  those  above,  say,  65 
percent  in  the  individual  income  tax. 

I  do  not  Uke  the  91 -percent  tax.  I 
think  it  is  far  too  high.  When  paid  it 
almost  kills  initiative.  I  would  not  like 
to  sec  the  maximum  rate  go  above  65 
percent,  or  certainly  not  abcve  75  per- 
cent. If  we  can  make  the  people  who 
evade  and  avoid  taxes  pay  their  taxes, 
then  the  tax  rate  can  be  reduced  for  the 
honest  billionaire  or  the  honest  hundred 
millionaire  My  heart  bleeds  for  them 
as  v,-ell  as  for  others. 

In  Chicago,  when  we  had  a  verj-  un- 
just personal  property  tax  system,  there 
were  three  multimillionaires  who  played 
square.  The  McCormick  family — the 
International  Harvester  McCormick 
family — would  always  declare  a  million 
dollars  of  personal  property.  I  think 
every  member  of  the  family  would  de- 
clare a  million  dollars  of  personal  prop- 
erty. They  did  not  have  to:  they  could 
have  pot  by  with  less:  but  they  felt  it 
was  only  proper  to  do  so. 

Julius  Rosenwald  did  so:  and  I  believe 
Charles  R.  Crane  did  the  same.  I  am 
ver5'  happy  that  all  three  of  those  fam- 
ilies were  great  friends  and  supporters 
of  Woodrow  Wilson. 

So  there  are  many  wealthy  men  and 
women  who  have  a  high  sense  of  social 
responsibility,  and  who  wuuld  not  think 
of  evading  or  avoiding  their  taxes. 
These  present  high  rr.tes  put  a  tre- 
mendous temptation  upon  them. 

If  we  can  plug  the  loopholes  and  pet 
more  revenue,  we  can  reduce  the  rates 
and  reduce  the  temptation  to  which  the 
wealthy  are  exposed.  Such  a  procedure 
would  subject  them  to  less  temptation 
and  help  to  make  them  as  honest  as  they 
would  like  to  be.  I  want  to  smooth  that 
path. 

The  added  revenues  could  also  be  used 
to  reduce  the  Federal  debt  and  thereby 
e.ise  pressure  in  the  money  market,  and 
to  finance  a  modest  amount  of  expendi- 
tures aimed  at  encouraging  the  Nation's 
economic  growth.  The  added  revenues 
should  al.so  be  used  to  make  some  reduc- 
tions in  the  taxes  on  the  lower  and  mid- 
dle income  groups.  We  are  not  going 
to  have  a!l  the  benefits  go  to  those  in  the 
upper  brackets.  The  lower  and  middle 
income  g-oups  deserve  a  cut  too.  Quite 
a  lot  of  money — perhaps  from  $4  billion 
to  $5  billion — could  be  raised  by  this 
method.  But  at  least  half  should  also 
be  used  in  periods  of  prosperity  to  reduce 
the  Federal  debt.  This  would  have  the 
incidental  effect  of  raising  bond  prices 
and  reducing  bond  j'ields,  and  hence  re- 
ducing the  interest  rates. 

We  should  reorder  the  priorities  in  the 
Federal  budget.  Greater  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  those  Government 
programs  which  are  essential  to  the 
Nation's  and  the  free  world's  defense,  to 
promote  the  well-being  of  our  people, 
and  to  contribute  to  a  higher  rate  of 
economic  growth.  We  sho'^d  reduce 
those  outlays  which  support  the  ineffi- 
cient use  of  the  Nation's  resources. 

Now  I  shall  indicate  some  of  the  ways 
In  which  I  think  there  can  be  products. e 
expenditures. 
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Mr.  PROXMTRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,   I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  could  not  a^ree 
more  strongly  with  what  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  said  about  tax  reform. 
I  am  concerned,  however,  with  the  siR- 
nificance  of  the  proposals  the  Senator 
has  made  in  the  context  of  his  speech. 
He  has  suggested — and  I  agree  with 
him — that  more  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  fiscal  policy  for  stability  than 
on  monetary  policy.  I  am  very  much 
concerned  with  the  difficulty  of  increas- 
ing taxes  in  times  of  prosperity,  which  is 
a  simple,  plain,  obvious  pohncal  diffi- 
culty with  which  we  are  all  acquainted; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  very  great 
difficulty  of  decreasing  taxes  in  periods 
of  recession,  such  as  we  experienced  in 
1958,  when  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
I  were  two  of  those  who  advocated,  as 
did  many  other  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  a  reduction  of  taxes  in  a 
depression  period. 

Has  the  Senator  from  Illinois  any  feel- 
ing about  how  this  fiscal  policy  can  be 
made  a  more  practical  tool  for  stability? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Prof.  Albert  G.  Hart. 
of  Columbia  University,  has  proposed  a 
policy  for  an  automatic  change  in  tax 
rates  according  to  the  indexes.  In  pe- 
riods of  prosperity,  as  business  improved, 
taxes  would  be  increased.  This  would 
have  the  advantage  of  celerity. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  think  that  is  very 
good.  What  must  be  overcome  is  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  people  to  say,  in 
periods  of  recession,  We  are  going  to 
have  a  $12  billion  deficit;  therefore,  we 
should  increase  taxes." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  exactly  the 
opposite  of  the  compensatory  policy.  In 
periods  of  prosperity,  it  is  said  that  be- 
cause we  have  a  surplus,  we  should  cut 
taxes.  That  is  exactly  the  opposite  of 
what  should  be  done 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  exactly  the  op- 
posite. This  IS  one  of  the  greatest  fal- 
lacies and  must  be  overcome. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  something 
which  dates  back  at  least  15  years. 
Many  economists  have  recognized  the 
wisdom  of  compensatory  fiscal  policies. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  I  will  not  be 
regarded  as  being  unduly  egotistical 
when  I  say  that  I  advocated  the  theory 
of  compensatory  expenditures  of  the 
Government  and  compensatory  tax  rates 
as  early  as  1930.  I  can  remember  in 
1931  making  a  speech  before  an  inter- 
national conference  in  Geneva.  Switzer- 
land, on  this  topic.  I  think  there  was  a 
general  feeling  that  I  was  out  of  my 
mind.  Then  John  Maynard  Keynes  took 
it  up — independently,  of  cour.se  It  did 
not  take  my  writing  to  stimulate  his 
own  brilliant  mind.  And  Marrmer  Ec- 
cles.  of  Utah,  without  knowing  either 
one  of  us  existed,  testified  to  that  ef- 
fect before  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee in  the  early  winter  of  1931  before 
the  new  administration  took  over.  He 
was  the  only  witne.ss  who  .so  testified. 
Everybody  else  testified  we  were  running 
Into  a  deficit;  we  should  increa.se  taxes 
and  balance  the  budget. 

Since  then  this  idea  has  gained  great- 
er acceptance.  It  is  up  to  the  admin- 
istration   and    to    Representatives    and 


Senators  in  Congress  to  do  something 
about  applying  it.  It  should  take  some 
form  which  would  remove  obstacles  to 
making  up  our  minds  so  that  it  will 
operate  in  some  more  automatic  way 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  reason  I  make 
the  comment  is  I  have  a  feeling  that  per- 
haps the  suggestion  that  we  would  not 
lose  on  monetary  policy  or  lose  on  fi.scal 
policy  depends  on  whether  or  not  the 
second  recommendation  can  be  put  into 
effect,  and  I  am  afraid  that  perhaps  it 
cannot  be 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  If  we  say  it  cannot 
be  then  we  abandon  the  field. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  should  have  said 
that  it  can  be  accomplished  only  with 
great  difficulty.  I  think  what  the  Sena- 
tor has  said  is  most  encouraging.  He 
said  he  made  that  recommendation  in 
1930 

Mr  DOUGLAS.     Thirty  years  ago. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  The  suggestion  has 
made  progress.  According  to  the  report 
being  made,  the  majority  espouses  that 
reconunendation.  and  so  does  the  speech 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  which  he  is  now  making.  I 
think  on  that  basis  the  compensatory 
fiscal  policy  idea  is  moving  ahead,  but 
I  think  it  faces  the  problem  that  we  need 
to  talk  about  it  a  great  deal  more  in 
order  to  have  the  public  accept  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

RrOROrR     EXPENDITfRC     PRIORITIES 

To  improve  Federal  expenditure  pol- 
icy, we  should  put  a  high  priority  on: 

First.  Better  provision  for  defense, 
especially  for  missiles  and  for  combat 
troops; 

Second  An  improved  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram ; 

Third.    Federal  aid   to  education: 

Fourth.  Continued  support  for  re- 
search and  development  in  line  with  the 
growing  demands  and  opportunities  that 
science  offers; 

Fifth.  An  enlarged  and  Improved  pro- 
gram of  medical  care  and  research  and 
especially  for  hospitals  and  medical 
schools; 

Sixth  A  .sound  program  of  natural  re- 
source conservation  and  development; 
and 

Seventh.  Programs  for  restoring  and 
improving  the  economic  health  of  areas 
which  have  been  bypassed  by  economic 
progress  or  which  are  the  victims  of  the 
adjustments  of  a  dynamic  economy 

U.'itil  a  major  change  occurs  in  the 
relationships  among  the  world's  great 
powers,  and  a  real  and  secure  peace 
comes  about,  the  United  States  must  be 
prepared  to  commit  whatever  propor- 
tion of  its  vast  re.sources  that  may  be 
nece;s.sary  to  our  defense  and  to  as.sist 
in  the  defense  of  the  free  world  and  in 
the  economic  development  of  the  le.ss 
developed  nations.  The  progress  of 
Soviet  military  technology  increases 
our  peril.  It  requires  us  to  speed  our 
own  advances,  if  the  present  delicate 
balance  of  military  strength  which  keeps 
the  nuclear  peace  is  not  to  be  lost.  If 
we  canriot  thereby  deter  nuclear  war, 
we  must  be  in  a  position  to  strike  back. 
For  this  purpose,  we  need  better  mis- 
siles and  space  programs. 

In  addition,  we  must  Improve  our 
ability  to  fight  and  to  win  limited  wars 


without  nuclear  weapons  All-out  nu- 
clear warfare  is  not  the  .sole  threat,  and 
perhaps  not  the  major  threat,  to  world 
peace.  The  piecemeal  weakening  of  the 
free  world  through  limited  aggressive 
wars  is  still  a  threat.  In  partnership 
with  our  allies,  we  must  be  ready,  if 
necessary,  to  fight  limited  battles  where- 
ever  they  may  arise,  to  protect  the  free 
world.  As  the  destructive  power  of  nu- 
clear weapons  becomes  greater,  the  pos- 
sible use  of  them  to  win  limited  war  is, 
therefore,  essential  to  our  safety  Fi- 
nally, we  must  provide  military  aid  to 
our  allies  so  that  they  can  resist  external 
aggression  and  internal  subversion 

It  does  not  follow  that  any  great  in- 
crease in  total  spending  for  defense 
will  be  needed.  Parts  of  our  defense 
program  are  wasteful  and  inefficient. 
This  involves  the  inefficient  use  of  both 
men  and  materials  It  is  also  true  of 
procurement  practices  and  the  building 
up  and  disposal  of  huge  amount.s  of 
surplus  property.  The  stockpiling  of 
obsolete  and  redundant  materials  and 
supplies,  the  unnecessary  duplication  of 
facilities  and  lines  of  supply  now  avail- 
able in  the  private  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy, the  failure  to  centralize  purchas- 
ing, and  numerous  other  inefficient  pro- 
curement practices  remain.  The  sav- 
ings in  procurement  and  management 
could  be  the  major  means  of  financmg 
more  missiles  and  combat  troops 

During  Its  study,  the  committee  was 
told  again  and  again  that  we  must  im- 
prove our  education — In  both  quality 
and  quantity — that  we  must  Increase 
our  efforts  in  research  and  development, 
both  basic  and  applied.  This  is  neces- 
sary for  a  higher  rate  of  economic 
growth  over  the  long  run  Our  indus- 
trial technology  i.s  more  complex  and 
makes  greater  demands  on  the  labor 
force.  To  develop  our  people's  talents 
to  the  full,  and  to  lncrea.se  labor  pro- 
ductivity at  a  rate  which  can  copr  with 
the  new  technology,  the  standards  and 
amount  of  education  will  have  to  rise 
rapidly. 

Funds  for  research  and  development, 
for  which  the  Federal  Government  now 
provides  at  least  half,  will  also  have  to 
rise  if  a  higher  rate  of  economic  growth 
is  to  come  about.  The  productivity  of 
many  of  these  activities  is  very  great. 
The  civilian  byproducts  of  applied  mili- 
tary research  alone  provide  a  dramatic 
catalog  of  the  high  return  In  such  ac- 
tivity. 

Funds  for  improving  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  medical  care  will  also  have 
to  increase  substantially  in  the  future. 
Most  of  these  will  come  from  private 
.sources,  but  the  expenses  of  the  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments  in  medical 
services  depend  on  research.  Medical 
research  has  long  since  passed  from  the 
bunsen  burner  stage  to  extremely  com- 
plicated and  costly  techniques,  the 
financing  of  which  very  often  exceeds 
private  means. 

We  wish  to  warn  here  that  while  med- 
ical and  other  research  is  very  costly 
and  therefore  requires  large  sums.  It 
does  not  follow  that  such  research 
should  be  done  by  committees  or 
through  gang  research.  The  admin- 
istrative arrangements  through  which 
such  funds  are  channeled,  whether  they 


be  private  or  Government  agencies, 
should  not  interfere  with  the  Job  of  re- 
seaich.  which  still  remains  largely  an 
individual  one. 

There  are  numerous  depres.sed  eco- 
nomic areas  in  tins  country  which  are 
withering  on  the  vme.  Even  at  the 
peak  of  prosperity  they  suffer  from  de- 
pressed conditions.  As  there  are  nr.w 
huge  public  investments  in  these  areas. 
in  terms  of  the  communities,  their  public 
utilities  and  their  human  re.sources.  as- 
sistance in  the  form  of  .some  public 
works,  repayable  loans,  as  well  as  tech- 
nical assistance  and  retraining,  could 
revive  many  of  them  It  is  wasteful  to 
allow  the.se  areas  and  re.sources  to  re- 
main unu.sed  and  undeveloped. 

The  specific  elements  of  a  Federal 
program  for  area  ass:.':tanre  should  in- 
clude: '&>  technical  assistance  to  ttie 
areas  in  planning  a  redevelopment  pro- 
gram with  reasonable  chances  for  suc- 
cess; (bi  financial  a.ssistance  to  chron- 
ically depre.ssed  areiis  for  community 
facilities  necessary  to  attract  new  in- 
dustry; (c)  long-term  loans  to  new  in- 
dustries locating  in  the  area;  and  'd' 
retraining  allowances  for  workers  who 
can  thu-s  be  qualified  for  reemployment. 

Poverty  in  the  United  States,  however, 
is  not  merely  a  matter  of  depres.sed 
areas.  It  exists  m  prosperous  cities. 
and  throughout  the  agricultural  regions 
of  the  Nation,  particularly  among  mi- 
grant farmworkers.  The  programs  nec- 
essary to  rai.se  low  uicomes.  therefore, 
will  have  to  be  flexible  enough  to  meet 
a  variety  of  situations  Slum  clearance 
and  urban  renewal  are  important  i)arts 
of  such  a  prugiam.  More  important  is 
raising  educational  standards,  since  this 
is  the  surest  way  to  increase  productiv- 
ity and  eliminate  the  basic  .source  of 
poverty.  Pubhc  assistance  must  con- 
tinue to  play  a  large  role. 

Numerous  other  public  .services  should 
also  be  expected  to  increase  as  the  Na- 
tion grows.  The  blight  in  the  centers  of 
our  cities  is  not  only  bad  of  it '-elf.  but  it 
draws  off  resources  for  jxjhce,  penal,  and 
mental  institutions,  and  wa.'-tes  the  h.u- 
man  resources  found  there,  all  of  which 
slows  down  our  growth.  Additional 
public  services  in  the  fields  of  public 
utilities  and  pubUc  works,  such  as  roads 
and  highways,  public  medical  facilities, 
schools,  and  hbranes.  will  also  be 
needed.  The  failure  to  meet  these  de- 
mands will  limit  the  increase  in  produc- 
tivity and  the  Nation's  growth 

These  basic  improvements  in  ft.scal 
policy  require  that  we  halt  the  erosion 
f)f  tlie  Federal  budget  and  restore  it  to 
meaningful  accountmg  integrity. 

In  the  past  several  years,  gimmicks 
and  financing  outside  the  budget  have 
been  u.sed  to  ma.sk  or  obscure  the  effect-s 
and  cosLs  of  a  numk)er  of  programs.  The 
effect  of  Government  spending  on  the 
economy  is  alsf)  obscured  and  under- 
stated. In  U'rms  of  the  number  of  dol- 
lars involved,  the  highway  tnist  fund  is 
certainly  the  most  important  example. 
Neiiher  the  expenditures  nor  the  re- 
ceipLs  under  the  Federal  highway  pro- 
gram are  .shown  in  the  conventional 
budget.  Why  this  prc)gram  .should  be 
separated  fnnn  the  budget,  while  most 
other  Federal  public  works  programs  are 
shown,  is  difficult  to  explain.     Its  pur- 


pase  appears  to  be  to  present  the  illusion 
of  a  balanced  budget  and  of  a  lower  level 
of  Government  outlays  and  receipts  than 
in  fact  exists.  In  addition,  extra- 
budi'etary  financing  of  programs,  such 
a*  that  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
As.sociation.  can  hardly  be  justified  as 
.sound  budget  procedure  The  exchange 
of  FNMA's  holdings  of  certain  mortgages 
for  certain  out.'^tanding  nonmarketable 
Federal  debt  issues,  according  to  the 
Treasury's  own  testimony,  is  aimed  at 
keeping  debt  operations  within  the  statu- 
tory debt  ceiling  The  economic  imp.'^ct 
of  F^'MA  operations  on  the  flow  of  funds 
and  demands  in  the  mortgage  market 
is  therefore  not  clear  Selling  off  Fed- 
eral assets  as  a  means  of  reducing  net 
budget  outlays  is  poor  financial  manace- 
ment  and  makes  ii  difficult  to  judge  the 
effect  of  fi.scal  operations  on  the  econ- 
omy The  leasing  of  facilities,  instead  of 
outright  purchases,  particularly  of  past 
offices,  is  expensive  and  inefficient  It,s 
principal  purp<^se  is  to  conceal  the  real 
cost  of  acquiring  the.se  facilities  which 
are  needed  for  es.sential  public  senices. 
Proposals  to  use  the  reser\e,s  of  various 
Federal  Government  trust  funds  to  fi- 
nance unrelatfHl  Federnl  expenditures 
must  be  reject-ed  as  only  further  com- 
pounding the  inaccuracy  of  the  conven- 
tional budget  Finally,  end-of-the-year 
adju.stments  in  both  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures, made  by  hastening  or  delay- 
ing disbursements  and  by  speedmc  or 
delaying  the  proce.ssing  of  tax  receipts, 
should  be  brought  to  a  halt.  This  merely 
transfers  receipts  or  expenditures  from 
one  fiscal  year  to  another.  Its  major 
effect,  liowever.  Ls  to  obscure  the  actual 
budeet  resulus  for  the  year  just  ending 
and  the  estimates  of  likely  results  for  the 
year  just  beginning. 

The  ceilinK  on  the  national  debt  could 
be  removed  if  proper  fiscal,  monetary, 
and  debt  manaeement  reforms  were 
made 

IMPROVING     THT    STRUCTTTHE     OF    OUR    BCONOMT 

Thus  far,  we  have  been  speaking  about 
the  necessary-  reforms  in  fi.scal  policy, 
debt  management,  and  monetarv-  policy 
which  should  be  carried  into  effect.  But 
there  are  other  factors  which  affect 
growth,  employment,  and  prices,  and 
these  should  not  be  neglected.  We  must 
also  deal  with  the  structure  of  our  econ- 
omy as  a  whole  and  how  to  improve  it. 

REDtTE    THE    EXERC1.SE    OF     M.^RKET    POWER 

Tlie  first  method  of  reducing  the  exer- 
cise of  market  power  is  to  strengthen  the 
antitrust  laws  .so  that  our  economy  be- 
comes more  competitive.  Monopolies 
and  qua-imonoix)lies  tend  to  reduce  out- 
put and  raise  prices  above  what  they 
would  be  under  effective  competition. 
The  committee  makes  a  .series  of  recom- 
mendations in  this  respect  in  its  report. 

In  addition,  we  call  for  the  gradual  re- 
duction of  tariffs,  which  would  be  a 
healthy  stimulus  to  American  producers 
to  modernize  their  technology,  increase 
their  efficiency,  and  hold  down  costs  and 
prices 

Furthennore.  while  the  patent  system 
has  provided  a  great  stimulus  to  private 
mventors.  it  has  often  been  used  as  a 
means  of  restricting  the  introduction  of 
new  products  and  proces.ses  and  for 
sharing  markets  and  fixing  prices     We 


believe  that  a  system  of  leasing  patents 
upon  the  pa>-ment  of  a  royalty,  which 
would  protect  the  inventor  but  provide 
for  their  freer  use,  may  be  an  appropri- 
ate method  to  avoid  the  monopolistic 
stimulus  of  the  patent  system. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  recommend  a 
series  of  proposals,  increasing  m  sever- 
ity, to  deal  with  market  power.  The.se 
include  an  annual  labor-management 
conference  on  the  general  economic  out- 
look which — over  the  long  run — might 
have  some  good  effects  on  wages  and 
prices  in  key  industries.  We  also  call  for 
a  reduction  in  prices  during  the  upswing 
of  booms,  when  productivity  increases. 

Finally  while  we  recognize  the  diffi- 
culties and  share  the  presumption 
against  Government  participation  in  the 
price-wage  setting  process,  there  is  a 
need — at  least  on  a  standby  basis — for 
a  factfinding  procedure  in  key  price  and 
as.sociated  wage  increases  which  seri- 
ously threaten  economic  stability.  Such 
procedures  should  be  invoked  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  President  and  they  should 
result  in  the  issuance  of  a  report  and 
recommendations  recardmg  the  justifi- 
cation and  desirability  of  such  proposed 
increases. 

If  we  fffect  more  competition  in  in- 
dustry, then  thf^e  procedures  will  not  be 
needed.  But.  if  ail  else  fails,  then  fact- 
finding on  key  price  and  wage  decisions 
by  the  President  would  be  helpful. 

OTHER  METHODS  FDR  IMPROVING  THE  STtlVCTVRZ 
OF    THE    ECONOMY 

We  also  advocate  a  number  of  other 
policies  to  improve  the  structure  of  the 
economy.    These  include; 

Fir.st.  A  program  to  aid  the  depressed 
areas,  including  a  more  liberal  system  of 
unemplo\'ment  compensation. 

Second.  Coordination  of  the  State 
empio.vment  acencies  into  an  effective 
national  .system  of  information  about 
job  opportunities.  This  could  reduce  the 
frictional  unemployment. 

Third.  Special  provisions  in  our  un- 
em.ployment  compensation  system  for 
those  who  have  been  laid  off  by  techno- 
logical change.  This  would  include 
paNTnents  while  they  were  being  re- 
trained. However,  the  best  means  of 
easing  the  introduction  of  technological 
change  is  to  maintain  full  employment. 

Fourth  The  promotion  of  .small  busi- 
ness, especially  in  their  access  to  credit. 

Fifth.  The  reduction  or  elimination  of 
Federal  subsidies  for  uneconomic  activi- 
ties. This  would  free  these  resources  for 
more  productive  uses. 

HOW    TO    PAT    FOR    IT 

In  citing  the  increasing  demands  for 
defense  and  public  services,  and  for  the 
adoption  of  policies  which  will  bring  a 
higher  rate  of  growth,  we  are  mindful 
that  they  must  be  paid  for.  How  can 
this  be  done' 

In  the  first  place,  a  great  many  pro- 
grams will  pay  for  themselves.  The 
clearing  of  our  slums  reduces  the 
amounts  which  are  needed  for  police, 
social  workers,  health,  and  mental  insti- 
tutions, to  cite  only  a  few  of  the  bene- 
fits which  arise. 

Second,  a  higher  rate  of  economic 
growth  without  infiation  would  also  help 
to  pay  for  them.  If  the  gross  national 
product   in   constant   prices   had   grown 
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without  Interruption  at  a  rate  of  3.5  per- 
cent since  1953,  tlie  total  output  in  1959 
would  have  been  some  $34  billion  more 
than  in  fact  it  was.  Federal  revenues 
for  fiscal  year  1960 — the  fiscal  year 
which  comes  to  a  close  in  June — would 
be  $5  to  $6  billion  more  than  in  fact 
they  will  be.  The  $5  billion  to  S6  billion 
would  give  us  revenue  with  which  we 
could  effect  tremendous  changes. 

These  additional  revenues  would  have 
made  possible  modest  beginnings  in  pro- 
grams which  increase  productive  capac- 
ity and  productivity,  namely,  growth. 
and  at  the  same  time  permit  some  reduc- 
tion in  the  national  debt,  and  even  re- 
duction in  some  tax  rates. 

BJconomic  growth  in  itself,  therefore, 
is  a  major  source  for  financing  improve- 
ments and  expansion  in  necessary  Fed- 
eral programs  without  increasing  tax 
rates. 

Third,  we  can  finance  a  large  part  of 
these  public  programs  by  eliminating  or 
reducing  subsidies  and  other  resource- 
wasting  Government  programs.  Very 
substantial  savings  can  be  realized  in 
this  way. 

Finally,  the  tax  reforms  which  we  sug- 
gest would  increase  revenues  while  mak- 
ing the  tax  system  fairer,  more  ju.st,  and 
more  conducive  to  economic  growth. 

We  stress  that  putting  more  emphasis 
on  these  programs  is  not  a  plea  for  big 
spending  or  deficit  financing.  On  the 
contrary,  these  programs  can  and  should 
occur  in  the  fram^-^work  of  a  m  irh 
tighter  fiscal  policy  than  there  has  bet  n 
during  the  past  several  years. 

These  programs  are  perfectly  consist- 
ent with  our  recommendations  that 
there  should  be  larger  surpluses  durui^ 
periods  of  high  output  and  employment 
than  there  have  been  in  the  recent  pa.-t. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield.  Then,  after  one  statement,  I 
am  going  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  want  to  congrat- 
ulate the  Senator  from  Ilhnois  on  an- 
other outstanding,  extremely  construc- 
tive speech.  This  speech  is  particularly 
significant  because,  as  I  understand  the 
speech,  it  expresses  the  viewpoint  gen- 
erally of  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  who  I  un- 
derstand was  unable  to  be  present. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Because  of  his  duties 
on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  like  to 
read  int-o  the  Record  the  names  of  thase 
members  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee because  I  think  they  represent  an 
outstanding  assembly  of  gifted,  able,  and 
representative  U.S.  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives. 

In  addition  to  the  distinguished  S*^n- 
ator  from  Illinois,  who  is  recognized  as 
the  outstanding  economist  in  Congre.ss, 
the  Democratic  Members  are  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  ( Mr.  Sparkman  i  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O  Mahoney  ' , 
the  Senator  from  Mas-sachusetts  '  Mr. 
Kennedy  1.  Representative  Rkhard  Bol- 
LiNG,  of  Missouri,  Representative  Hale 
BoGGS,  of  Louisiana,  my  o^^n  colleague, 
Representative  Henry  S.  Reuss,  of  Wi.s- 


consin,  and  Representative  Frank  M. 
Coffin,  of  Maine.  I  think  everyone  will 
agree  on  the  outstandmg  ability 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  Repre.^enta^ve 
Patm.an,  of  Texas,  who,  tliough  he  dis- 
sented on  some  features,  agreed  to  mu.st 
of  the  reconimendaiioiis.  1  wish  to  say 
he  was  most  constructive  m  tiie  wuis 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  Representative 
Patm.\n,  who  IS  certainly  a  di.st.i.gui.shfd 
Representative  and  a  tine  Member  of  the 
Congress. 

I  think  this  group  of  able  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  repre.sent  an  ex- 
tremely signiticant  recomnu'iidatiDn. 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
majority  leader,  or  perhaps  the  a.s.si.stant 
majority  leader — I  tiunk  it  was  the  as- 
sistant majority  leadtT — when  I  was  dis- 
cussmg  th.e  lack  of  conferences  m  the 
Democratic  Party  and  the  lack  of  eco- 
nomic policies,  pfjui'.f^d  repeatedly  at  tiie 
Joint  Economic  Committee  and  .said,  "If 
you  want  an  economic  policy  for  the 
Democratic  Party,  take  it  up  with  the 
Senator  from  lUuiois  and  his  couunit- 
tee.  ' 

If  this  principle  can  be  accepted  gen- 
erally, with  individual  differences,  as  the 
general  economic  policy  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  it  is  highly  encouraging. 
It  charts  a  program,  m  1960,  at  the  very 
beginning  oi"  the  year,  which  I  think  is 
construciii-e.  thougiitful.  ar.d  mighty 
promising. 

Mr.  DCjUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  May  I  say  to  him  that 
the  policy  can  bt'  adopted  only  to  tlie 
degree  that  it  lend.i  it,>elf  to  the  free  sup- 
port of  free  men  who.  after  considering 
the  issues  on  their  merits,  come  to  the 
decision  that,  in  the  main,  our  recom- 
mendations are  correct. 

I  hope  it  will  be  the  policy  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party.  I  also  hope  it  will  be- 
come the  policy  of  the  counti-y,  I  wel- 
come criticisms  or  corrections,  so  that 
we  may  have  an  honest  debate  of  this 
issue. 

Mr.  President,  anyone  who  takes  up 
the  cause  of  the  people  is  likely  to  find 
himself  called  a  demagog.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  has  had  that  experience 
in  recent  days.  Two  of  our  great  papers 
in  Chica;,'o.  and  there  are  only  four 
papers  there,  called  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  a  demagog  and  said  he  was  going 
to  join  the  ranks  of  the  demagogs. 

Mr.  President,  the  word  "demagog" 
has  had  a  very  interesting  hJstory.  In 
Its  Greek  form,  it  m.eans  one  who  speaks 
for  the  people.  I  do  not  see  anything 
wrong  about  .sfx>aking  for  the  people.  In 
the  main,  thai  is  w  hat  Pericles  did.  He 
spoke  for  tnp  people  of  Atherus.  But,  as 
you  know,  Mr.  I*resident.  th^re  wa.s  a 
tremendous  struggle  inside  the  Gre+k 
city-states,  and  the  arustocratic  and 
wealthy,  who  generally  grouped  tlum- 
sclves  around  Sparta,  used  tlie  term 
"demagog,"  which  ori^'inally  was  em- 
ployed to  refer  to  one  who  spoke  for  the 
people,  to  refer  to  one  who  used  un- 
wort.-".y  ar-^um'"'nt.->  m  rnakmu'  appeals  to 
the  people.  Bv  this  proce.ss  of  .semantic 
obfu.scation  and  through  use  over  the 
centuries,  the  word  demairog "  moans 
anyone  who  speaks  for  the  peoiio.  but 
the  implication  is  he  speaks  unwor'hilv. 
Of  course,  some  of  those  who  s;>eak  for 


the  interests  of  the  people  use  unworthy 
arguments,  and  if  they  do,  they  should 
be  corrtHiU  d.  I  hope  that  I  have  not 
-p  kt  r.  m  this  sense.  If  there  are  any 
errors  in  my  speech,  as  I  say,  I  want 
them  corrected-  If  there  are  an>-  argu- 
ments which  are  unsound.  I  want  them 
refuted. 

We  are  not  afraid  to  let  truth  emerge 
from  the  process  of  discussion.  We  ask 
only  that  there  may  be  a  fair  field  and 
no  favor,  that  arguments  may  be  pre- 
sented on  their  merits.  I  will  trust  pub- 
lic opinion  to  winnow  out  the  false  from 
the  true  and  to  ultimately  result  in  a 
better  synthesis. 

It  is  curious,  Mr.  President,  that  while 
demagogery  is  denounced  as  the  worst 
evil,  plutogogery  is  not  denounced. 
Plutogogery  was  used  by  the  Greeks, 
also.  It  was  meant  to  refer  to  one  who 
spoke  for  tlie  wealthy  and  the  powerful. 

ThLs  word  has  fallen  somewhat  into 
disuse,  but  if  the  term  "demagog"  has  ac- 
quired derogatory  connotations  through- 
out the  centuries,  I  would  say  that  we 
should  revive  the  term    plutogog  ' 

If  "demagogery"  has  been  twisted  t-o 
mean  unworthy  argtiment^  in  .supp<^)rt  of 
the  people,  then  "plutogogerv  '  should 
have  a  meaning  attached  to  :t  of  using 
unworthy  arguments  in  .<?upp<irt  of  the 
wealthy  and  the  powerful,  of  the  f f-w . 

I  want  to  say,  Mr  Pr^^sidrnt  a  lot  of 
arguments  which  masquerade  under  the 
term  "fiscal  responsibility"  are  pluto- 
pogic  amiments.  which  conceal  tlT* 
reality.  While  this  may  be  a  new  teiTn 
to  introduce  into  the  dictionary  of  poli- 
tics. I  suggest  that  those  who  revise 
Webster's  Dictionary,  those  who  compile 
the  Century  Dictionary,  and  those  who 
work  on  the  new  Thorndyke  Dictionary, 
.should  consider  this  question  of  plu- 
togogery. If  one  who  defends  the  people 
but  tries  to  do  so  in  a  worthy  manner  is 
called  a  demagog,  then  I  think  perhaps 
It  would  be  legitimate  for  us  to  apply  th.e 
term  "plutogog"  to  certain  other  gentle- 
men who,  I  am  sure,  honestly  think  they 
are  not  plutogogs  but  who  in  reality  are 
plutogogs. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
OflTicer,  and  other  Senators,  for  their 
patience  in  listening  to  me. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  On 
tilt-  contrary,  it  took  no  patience.  This 
was  one  of  the  most  Ulummaimg  and 
thoughtful  debates  I  have  heard  during 
my  brief  period  in  the  Senate,  and  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  appreciate  that 
comment. 

Mr.  President,  there  mav  bv  oi.iy  a  ffw 
Senators  on  the  floor  of  liie  S^'natP  this 
afternoon:  indeed,  there  have  been  only 
a  few.  These  remarks,  however,  will  be 
printed  in  the  Congressionm.  Record. 
which  circulates  to  some  40.000  people. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  of  them  read 
the  Record,  but  probably  some  thou- 
sands do.  I  hope  these  remarks  will  be 
carried  to  the  Nation,  and  that  they  may 
induce  a  higher  level  of  di.sru.'^s^ion  into 
these  matters  than  might  otherwise  be 
the  ca.sr. 

Mr   Piisident,  I  yield  the  floor. 
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Do  not  call  fully  t:iv;i;  :.   .  ■•.,  (n  r'l  ,.t  t«>ri,i!i 

Secure  broa<1  f»eri!.is-i\,  ti-ci-ialum  to  i-itend  .scrit-f  F  and 
(J  bonds  al  inniunty 

Extension  of  matuntie*  cnn  tf  <lctorminpd  from  time  to 
time  only  m  llefit  o(  in\  t«tn»T.t  mariirt:  sound  "i;t 
marlcet  for  loryr-terra  bon  i  a.*  ofjn'iuion."  ap[><iir  propi- 
tlous. 

OfTer  optional  exchange  for  either  1-year  2'4(>erpi'!it  f«Ttifl- 
oatee  or  a  short-term  bond,  due  around  iv«f)i 


Time  was  not  opnorttim  for  salt  of  ione-ij-rm  tiond  an,!  no 
cash  oflering  stiould  be  made  in  May  or  June  .'sug- 
gested consideration  of  the  short -tern;  'tK>nd  due  around 
IWSl 

Offt-r   hol.ii-nt  in  exchange  a  3-i>er(vnt  niarkeuMe  bond 

maturmg  in  1,',  years  t<,  test  thi-  inartet  for  a  moderately 

long-Icrm  bond 
OfTi'r  tax  antidpfttion  f*T!if     ii,,-.  iiiHliirtnE  Mar   15.  19M, 

at  rate  delerniine<l  1  .\   mcirlvit  conditKiri.'-  which  would 

prp\ ml  in  J ul.\ 
Ktfi.i'.   ».::,   ;  \,':,;   it-;.!, ,•;,!.•.-    or  fxissit.ly  a  stjmewhat 

i',:,,-iT   ..v-;ii    :'  ,-■;,■• 'ti, ,:;-  :i',   tinii^  f'lvor  it 
Ollfi  ,.i,;.,,;,ii.  .x,  ;,^iiu>  (..r  ;  .m-ht  i-^K-ix-roen!  rt-rtificatcs 

or  2'i.-;HT(Tnl  iic,t>"^  .•i.ulur'.rsF  in  iit>out  a'-a  years 
rreliminary  re^jmnicndaiion  to  >ell  stddiiional  not*'-?  of 

alMJUl  3'iycui  liiaiuniy.  or  longer  if  ma-'iiel  pondilions 

arc    favoral'if.     W duld    not    i>e    prudent    to    sell    new 

long-term  bonds  at  his  tune 
Issue  $2  hUlion  of  2M-percrnt  (•ond*  maturing  in  S'-'s  to  6 

y(':irr 
Pn-iirniiiary  reonnimendatJon  for  offer  of  an  optional  ex- 

rf.arigt-    f,.r    >-li(«^t-torni    and    mtcrint'diate-term    Umdt 
,;   t.    14-yi-ar  3-|HTc«'nt  Uind,  or  longer  If  market  oondl- 

ti-ri!-   [K'rn.il         Ki.icl    trrriis   wouM   have   to   If   dcler- 

nnned  1>   pre \  :\ili:ig  o,i,<iaiony  at  time  of  offering 
Offer  ortional  (ir'.aiifr  f-ir  J-jn-rfeiit  note^  maturing  Mar, 

1'.   H<5.'i.  or  ;<-i»rccnt   Urn  iv  i>(  ahoul   I.5-.M'-ar   maturity. 

hin»(  \cr.  If  holler.'-  ri(  sjTies  V  and  (5  Ix.ind.';  maturing  in 

l^t  half  of  1^.54  arr  n(it  ai.sc  r,fTcred  the  right  to  exchange 

i!:to  the  sariie  :viiere<T;l    Uvnd'.   the   longer  imrt  of  the 

o|  tional  I  irharigc  should  U-  2Vi-i*focnt  honds  maturing 

1  ><-e   15.  l>).5s 
Consolidate  Is-siie;.  in  single  refunding  operation      Si)ecific 

recommendations  could  not  In-  iire»ente<l  at  this  time 


Comldne  re'unding  on  Kct"  1,5.  mM,  with  option  to  ex- 
cliange  lor  13-njuntti  l'>-p(  rwiit  notes  or  27-1  >ercent 
bonds  maturing  in  t,'.  yi,  ir^  or  slightly  longer. 

Call  should  be  made  lor  reduaiptioii  on  June  16 


Sale  of  3-pereent  lonc-tenn  f.onds,  maturity  to  depend 
upon  market  conditioni  at  time  of  oflermg. 


Tn'asury  ,,,!7iTing5 


Offer  $1  blUioa  on  Mar  IS  or  .Ai>r  1  of  3,5-vear  3-r>ereent 
bonds. 

Offer  long-term  marketable  3-p<re<'ni  t>on'1  with  msiiirity 
of  .Ki  years.  Market  should  N'  :.pproa<lM>d  f  nix-nmen- 
tally  with  initial  offering  of  $1  billion  lu  i\''-j  billion. 

For  short-term  borrowing.  Increase  oficnngs  o.'  bills 

Revise  savings  bond  program  lnrT(>a,v  yield  on  ■wncs  F  to 
3  txTcent.  offer  new  H  {irrofni  nirn'iit  incoine  Nin,1  as 
companion  to  series  K  txiol'  a<ii>pt  more  !v>vorable 
yield  curve  modified  to  yi.  ,,!  .^i■^  ;i,.rti nt  for  12  ycjirs 
on  series  F  and  (1  bonds 

Treasury  should  feel  Its  w;i\  us  >.  ,if  f(»-s  on.  and  roll  over 
maturities  Into  similar  K'- 1. ,-  v.r  »  h.'i  vcr  i>os,sible.  Into 
medium-term  issiie« 

Under  present  condition."  uv-ue*  should  not  he  called 

8unR«ted  oombined  refuiiding  mto  a  similar  certificate  or 

nottv 
Roll  over  Into  similar  obligation  


OfTenvl  eifhange  for  l'»i-)>eroent  bond..^  ,iup  \tar  15 
ly.5y 

Offered  single  exchange  for  r,-fH'rcvnt  U-mtMlth  certifi- 
cates 
Call  w  a.'  not  made. 

No  long-term  bond?  Issued. 

Marketable  bond  not  offered  R»>opened  2*^4 -percent 
nonmarketable  bonds  due  ItWi  m  Slay  for  cash  and 
exchange  for  outstanding  markeuihie  2'-a-i«T(vnt 
bonds. 

Weekly  Issues  of  bills  were  increa.<a-d  bv  an  aggTeg»at« 
of  $1.6  biUion  between  Apr.  7  and  July  3 

Savings  bond  program  was  revis«d  on  May  1  along  the 
basic  lines  recommended  bv  oommitiec. 


Al,  maturities  were  rolled  over. 


Call  was  not  made. 

Oflered  exchange  for  2-percent  rertiflcates  due  Aug   1.^ 

1*153 
Offered  2H-percent  1  ♦-month  noU-  due  Dec  1,  1953. 

Nc  long-term  bonds  Lssuc;'.  Sold  in  Octfll^er  $2  5  hillinn 
tai-antlcipntion  bills  due  \'.nr  I>"  ly.Vv  alv  in 
November  $2  billion  tax  anticiiialioij  biii*  due  June 
19,  1953 

Call  was  not  made. 


Offered  optional  exchange  for  2V«-[>Tcent  1-voar  wrtifi- 
cates  or  2h-peroent  ,Vyear  10-month  bond's  due  Dec 
1.5,  1958 

Call  of  2-percenT  i Kinds  was  made 

Call  of  2V4-perwnt  bonds  was  not  made. 

Series  F  and  G  bonds  were  not  extended. 

(See  meeting  of  Mar  20  M953.) 


Offered  .sinpli-  Lssu*  of  2H-i>eroent  certificates  due  June 
I,  19.54. 


Offered  for  ca-sh  sulr-c:;  tiui  J!   hilllon  of  3!>i-iier«>nt 
bonds,  dated  May  1, 1953.  and  tnatunng  Jiuie  K5,  iy»43. 

Exchange  offer  was  made  for  SH-j^rccnl  tx)nds  matur- 
ing June  16.  19S3. 

Sold  for  r«sh  $.5.&  billion  2Vperci'nt  tax    antic!;>ition 
certificates  due  .Mar.  Z2.  iyM. 

Offered  exchange  for  1  year   2**-percenl  (wlifir-ates. 

Offered     optional     Pielianec     into     l-y.^ar     2H-inTC<-nt 

(i-riificale*  ur  3''i-)c;tr  I's-jK-rci'iit  not<%. 
(See  meeting  of  C>ct.  13,  19.'.3,  below.; 


OfTerfd  late  in  October  r2,2  f-illion  of  2H-peroent  bonds 

ii.aturiTig  .-^'pt    1.5,  IWil 
kSee  meeting  of  Nov.  13,  1953,  U'low.) 


Offered  optional  exchange  of  r*-r>erc»'nt  notes  mat  urn,? 
1 'i-c  16,  iy:.4.  or  ^.'^-percetit  i>onds  inatiumg  I»ec.  16. 
195h. 


iSee  meeting  olJan.  30.  1964,  below  J 


Offered  optional  exchange  of  maturing  lssu(«  for  13- 

n-.cmth  !'>-percrnt  certif.ctatp*  or  2' rl^'ercenl  bonds 
inatunni."  iij  7  years  v  months 

Call  was  ma^le  on  Feb.  16,  but  redemption  of  these 
Lssues,  as  weli  as  the  2-percent  bonds  due  June  16, 
Was  X'ilici[ialei1  ly  ofTering  holders  right  to  exchange 
on  Feb  16  for  the  2  ,-iiercent  bond.*  maturing  in  7 
years  y  nionttiS  also  ofTcreci  on  tho  rcliinding. 

Oflere<i  Jl.f  billion  of  tax  anUcipation  bUlsdue  June24, 
1964 
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EnommendntionK  of  the  A^<'prican   E,iu{-'"-i  .1  >>i,Wa,'  on    Ahisory  Committee   to    f>o    Treatvry,    1959-S9     (excerpt  from   kearingf,    pp. 


.\\    I  F<!T 


Recommendations  of  the  American  Banker*  Attociation  Advisory  Committee   in    ihf    Trexisury,    1958-59     dj.r^p;    f-nm    hmrmv':    m 

/??/-/?f,ff^  — Tout  iTi  nod 


4 


CtUI;n'.  ,f  tee 


A;)r    2a 


VJ.it 


JuJy  8_ 


Sept.  17 


Jan.  r. 


}955 


Apr.  17. 


June  24. 


Xov,  1?, 


19  56 
Feb.  2» 


KoT.  18 


July  12 


Xov.  IS. 


Financing 


r.in:m: 


,'»>  T^iH  rvT; 


itions 


Ri'funtlmg  of   2^-  pf>rc*nt  certificates 

'!'if'  Jm:-..'  :    -  <"-» 
Rffiin  liniT    .n   lui..    ii,  IS.'S^.  of  2-per- 

cenl  hnii>ls  and  reraainine  2H-per- 

c>':^f    v:\.\i-\    '.'ixmU    th;it    were   not 

PX('haiii;i''l  ir.  Fphniary. 
New  cash  of  %2  biUion  in  May 


R<-fun.!ine  of  2-p''rpi^nt  bonds  matur- 
log  or  callablp  m  Dvwinber  1954. 


New  cadh  of  i\  tiilioa  by  Aug.  1,  1&64. 


Refunlmg  of  3M-«rcent  certificates 
and  SpDt 


due  A  lie   16  and  i 


15,  1954. 


Cdll  on  Aiig    l,i,  \s>fA,  for  redemption 
on   r>fr    1'   :f!e  2-percent  bonds  of 

I'j.il  -V 

\ew    '^.k-h    0.'    ibour    $3.1    billion    in 
NVw    (Ti.sh    of   anout    .lo    billion    In 

Refiindina   of   rv-r»>r'frit    notP''   and 
2-perrtiU  bonds  on  Doc   15,  1954. 

Refunding   of   I's-prrrpnt    noip<    ind 
2-p<Trfnt  bond,s    'U  I'ec,  15,  lj;A. 


N'ew  ca.<h  '.n  Uc 


Issuance  of  FNM.\  det  eiiMirf^?. 


RffundlM  of  15<-percent  certificates 
d'le  Feb.  15,  195.i,  and  U^-percent 
notes  doe  Mar.  16,  1965. 

Rffunding  of  2"ii-p«rr(  ut  bonds  called 
for  redemption  on  Mar.  15,  1955. 


Ref'ir;  !  ns   '^f  I' ■.■p*>rcent   ceriuicrttee 

due  May  17.  I'^.V). 
N'e'v     i>i:    .f  $2.5  billion  to  cover  ma- 

t'.r  tv    .f  tax-savings  notes  In  May 

and  June. 


N'ew  ctish  of  J3  bnilon  '.n  Jil  v. 


Refun'ling  ',1  i.''<-i>?n.i;nt   certificates 
due  .\ug.  15,  1956. 


Retirement  of  matiiririK  tax  savings 
notes. 

New  cash  of  $2.5  billion  at  end  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Rcfundine  of  U4-percent  certificate's 
and  IH-peroent  notes  on  Dec.  15, 
1955. 

New  cash  of  $1  billion  by  year  end 


Refunding  of  I'^-pereent  notes  due 
Mar.  15,  195fi,  and  iW-percent  notes 
due  Ain-.  1, 1954. 


Ciil  bv  \f  ,v  IS,  lOM,  of  W-percent 
ixjtids  .  f   1  i'r-59  for  payment  on 

Se[,r    1",  ij.'.<-. 
R.fu:,  i.i.i:     if    2-percent    notes   due 

\    U.     i    '.     1;<-V 

Rofuiid jj^  ui  :  '4-percent  bonds  called 
for   redemption   on   Sept.    15,    19.t6. 

New  cash  of  $2h  billion  in  August  or 
September. 

Refunding  of  2^peroent  certificates 
due  Dec.  1,  1956. 


OiTer  holders  option  of  a  short  obligation  maturing  within 
18  months  or  2^-peroent  t>ond£  m^^unng  in  lavt  Imif  I960. 

O^er  an  exchange  into  only  the  short  obligation  nwtnrlin 
within  18  months. 


Sale  for  cash  of  $2  billion  of  2M-peroent  bonds  maturing  is 
last  half  of  lOtiO. 

Maturity  should  be  anticipated  by  giving  holders  the 
privilege  of  excbaogins  into  the  2H-peroent  tx>nd  mator- 
ingin  1960. 

( Committee  reoommended  that  all  of  tbe  above  flDaocing 
be  combined  In  1  operation  In  May  ) 

Majority  of  committee  recommended  $3  billion  each  of 
l-p>ercent  notes  malurmg  .Sept.  1.',  195.".,  and  l^n-iiercent 
notes  maturing  Sept.  15,  1957;  minority  favored  tax- 
anticipation  certificates  or  note.-:  maturing  Mar  18.  I9,'>,1. 

Refund  together  their  optional  exchange  for  l-i>ertent 
certificates  maturing  Sept.  16,  195.S.  or  2U-percent  l)0ud* 
maturing  .<ept.  15,  19W. 

Call  should  be  made  on  Aug.  18 


Duai  offering  of  IVi-percent  tax  certifl<-«te8  maturing  June 
22.  iy.5.'..  and  1-year  oertiflcatee  of  md>bt.ilnes!< 

Prelinilnary  reoamniendatkx)  that  3-percent  long-t<>rm 
boi  ds  he  offered,  maturity  to  be  determined  by  market 
conditions. 

Prelininary  recommendation  that  holders  be  offered  an 
optional  exchange  of  1-year  certtflcates  or  medium-term 
oblurations  with  a  maturity  not  to  excr*d  10  years. 

Oiler  Holders  option  of  a  short  obligation— either  1-year 
m-jercent  certificate*  or  l'«-perc-ent  certificates  matur- 
ing .\ug.  15.  1965;  or  a  longer  obligation — 3H-perc«nt 
bond;  maturuig  in  about  8  years. 

Decemi-er  cash  flnancuig  anticipated  in  September 
prove<l  uimeceissary.  Therefore  committee  recom- 
mended that  long-term  bond  should  not  be  offerp<l  at 
that  t  me  but  should  be  done  on  the  1st  appropriate 
occasion. 

Expff-vs*'  I  vu!w  that  Treasury  oonld  sell  at  least  $800  mil- 
lion F->i'M.\  debentures  if  conilitions  were  set  forth  as 
t-  K.\  M  \  credit  from  the  Treasury,  restrictions  on 
amoun'  offered  against  portfolio,  maturity,  and  rate, 
ind  fistal  arrangeiiient-s 

OiTer  optional  exchange  of  iH-percent  13-tnonth  notes  or 
2}8-ptr(*nt  notes  maturing  Dec.  15,  1957. 

Majority  favored  optional  rirlnacn  (or  iVl-pereent  13- 
month  notes  or  S-peri-ent  40-yearbon(ls.  Mmoriiy  fav- 
ored $1.5  billion  cash  offering  of  3-percent  40-year  bonds, 
with  the  3T«-percent  bonds  receiving  same  exchange  op- 
tion indicated  above  lor  the  maturtnc  DOtea  and  certifi- 
cates. 

Offer  opt  onal  exchange  for  I'Vpercent  1-year  certificates 
or  2i'j-percent  bonds  due  Dec.  15,  196M. 

Make  casa  offering  of  $3.5  billion  of  1  ?i-percent  1-year  cer- 
tificates. 

(Committee  recommended  that  the  refunding  and  cash  of- 
fering be  comtdned  in  one  ojieration  ) 

Reopen  sahscriptions  to  S-percent  40-year  bonds  due  In 
r.f«5  for  cash  of  $T5<J  million  to  $1  billi'<n;  obtain  balance 
throogt:  sale  of  I^H-peroent  tax  anticipation  certiflcutes 
due  Mfj.  22,  19.V). 

Offer  opt  onal  exchange  for  1-year  2-pereent  certificates  for 
ll-mon'.h  c»*rt!ficates),  or  the  oat.standtng  2!*-perr<'nt 
bonds  Tiaturing  Dec.  16,  1958.  (Suggested  refundmf 
be  done  at  time  of  cash  offering.) 


Obtain  ftinds  by  Increasing  bill  offerings  by  at  least  $100 

million  each  week  for  cycle  of  13  weeks. 
Offer  2K-percent  tax-anticipation  certificates  due  Jtme  22, 

1956. 
Offer  single  exchange  for  1-year  2H-percent  certificates 


Make  cash  offering  of  tax-anticipation  biUs  due  Mar.  22, 
1956. 

Suggested  combined  refimding.  Majority  favored  op- 
tional etchange  for  2H-[)<rcent  c-rtificate-i  due  Feb.  15. 
1957,  or  outstanding  2T*-percent  notes  due  June  15,  19««; 
also  latiT  offering  of  $500  million  additional  3-perc«-nt 
bonds  o;  1995  for  ca.sh  or  ad  vane*-  exchange  of  2i'.-i)trc»'nt 
bonds  o'  195r,-,V<.  .Minority  favored  .liiigle  exchange  for 
2^%-perc>'nt  cerUflcates  due  Feb.  15,  1967,  to  be  coupled 
with  $5t;0  milhon  cash  offering  of  3-percent  bonds  of  1955 
at  time  ^jf  refimding. 

Call  should  be  made 


Offer  exchange  for  2*<-percent  notes  due  Aug.  1,  1957 

Obtained  funds  by  increasing  bill  offerings  by  $100  mQlion 

weekly  'or  a  13-week  cycle. 
Offer  tax  tjiticipation  issue  due  on  or  about  Mar.  22, 1957. 

Offer  optional  exchange  for  3^4-percent-Ux-anticipation 
oertiflcsktes  due  June  21  or  24,  1967,  oc  3j»-percent  certif- 
icates due  -Nov.  29,  1967, 


TrMsory  offerings 


Offered  optional  exchange  for  1-yrar  iH-pereent  certif- 
icates or  II^H****"*  not**  *<»"  ^''^-  '■*••  "*'^' 
Offend  exctaance  into  1-year  l>»-perc«ul  certifleatet. 


Offered  $2  billion  of  iH-percent  notes  due  Feb.  15,  lft69. 

December  maturities  were  not  included  In  this  finano- 
ing  operattoa. 

(Financing  was  combined  in  1  operation  In  May  ) 

Sold  $3.7  billion  1-percent  tax  anticipation  certificates 
maturing  on  Mar.  22,  1955. 

Offered    optional    exchange    Into    1-year    Iti-percent 
oertiflcatee  or  2H-peroent  bonds  due  Nov.  IS,  IWO. 

Call  was  made. 


Sold  $4  1  Milton  of  P«-percent  notes  maturinf  May  IS, 

19.57 

(See  meeting  of  Nov.  18,  1064,  below  J 


Da 


Offere<I  optional  exchange  Into  elthar:  I-ye«r  Ui-per- 
cent  certificates  or  Ui-percent  oarUflcates  maturing 
AoK.  15,  IMS;  or  3h-perc*nt  bonds  matonnc  in  8 
years  8  months. 

No  new  t>ond  finandng  was  undertaken. 


Offeree]  $.'<on  million  of  2>i-percent  F.NMA  3-year  notsi 
In  Jtuiaary  1965. 


Offered  optional  exchange  of  1  ^f-percent  I3-moath  notea 
or  2-percent  notes  maturing  Aug.  15, 1957. 

Offered  optional  exchamte  of  IH-perce&t  13-montb  notes 
or  3-percent  40-year  bondsL 


Offered  exchange  for  only  2-percent  15-moDtli  notMi 
Offered  $2.5  billion  of  2-percent  15-month  notca  tor  cash, 

(Financing  was  combined  in  1  operation.) 

Offend  $7,V1  minion  of  S-percent  bonds  of  19»5  and  13 
t'lllion  of  tax -anticipation  certificates  due  Mar.  ^ 
1956. 

Offered  optional  erchangc  tor  l-year  2-percent  notes 
due  Aug.  15,  1956,  or  2-per«ent  taz-antlclpation  cer- 
tificates due  June  22,  1966.  Did  not  offer  the  longer 
option.  (Terms  of  financing  were  withheld  until 
payment  date  of  cash  tax  certificate  financing  aii- 
noimoed  earlier.) 

Offered  $100  million  of  additional  bills  each  week  be- 
tween July  27  an<l  iSept.  29. 

Sold  $3  billion  of  2'-4-peroent  Ux-anticlpatlon  certlflcalea 
due  June  22,  1956. 

Offered  optional  exchange  of  1-year  39i-percent  certifi- 
cates or  2ti-year  27i-percent  notes. 

Sold  In  December  $1.5  bUlion  of  tax-anticipation  bills 
due  Mar.  23,  1956,  on  competitive  bids. 


Offere<l  optional  ■ 
due  Feb.  15,  1 
1958.    Nolons'.. 


Call  was  mad& 


*    •  ""  for  2'i-percent  certificates 
-  percent  notes  due  June  15, 
_  N^..  Js  were  offered. 


Offered  exchange  for  2?<-percent  notes  due  Aug.  1, 1957. 

Paid  off  the  bonds  in  cash.    Did  not  increase  weekly 

bill  offering. 
Sold  in  August  $3.2  billion  of  2M-percent-tax-anticipa" 

tion  certificates  due  Mar.  22,  1957. 
Offere<l  optional  exchange  for  3*i-perccnt-tax-antlcipa- 

tion  certificates  due  June  24,  1967,  lor  3H-peroent 

certificates  due  October  1,  1967. 


Date  of 

oonimittee 

report 


laa.  *1. 


fM7 


^'h•   13 


Apr.  14.. 


July  17 


Pept.  10.. 


Kov   U. 


Not    1«. 


Finanr;i 


Jan   28 


Apr    1. 
May  .'J 


July  17. 


Sept.  33. 
N<rr.  7.. 


t9S9 
J.UI.  t> 


i:<.\\    2tl. 


CVI- 


Reftmdlng  «f  M-'i.il  tdlls  due  Feb.  15. 
m57.    2'^    '  ocrtificates    due 

Feb.  18.  i  »  .  ^  ."erfent  notes  due 
Mar  15,  1U67,  e.ad  iW-peroent  notes 
due  Al»r   1.  U»57. 


a; 


.>r  shout   $3   bUlion   after 
»M.i.  uti  date. 


Rrfundin?  .>f    iH-perrent  nof'  due 
May  r.,  li<i;. 


Refunding  of  2''»-percent  notes  due 
Aug.  1,  1057,  2-peroent  notes  due 
Aug.  15.  1967,  3H-peroent  certificates 
due  Oct.  1.  1067.  and  m-percent 
notes  due  Oct.  J.  1067. 

New  cash  of  about  $3.5  billion  In  late 
Scpfemlier  and  early  October.  To 
keep  within  debt  celling,  $3  blDlon 
bsfore  Oct  1.  an<l  the  other  $0.5 
after  maturity  of  Oct .  1 


Rehindtnc  of  8W-perf»-nt    fvrcrcriloe 

due  IX-    1,  1957. 
New  cash  of  about  $1  ,'  1  ..kiui 


!!■ 


'  II I  iiiiiiiiMiislllil>l  iif  Nov.  14. 
..  due  to  cbaaflBlB market  (ollow- 
iiie  loweruig  of  raooont  rate. 


Refundme  rx-^.n  uiend  »  lucl  is.iiiesof 
notes.  c«Tlih(»l«8,  and  bonds  miUur- 
in|  in  first  half  of  1958  should  be 
psmnded  hi  early  Fehraary ;  wbether 
•PMtai  Mis  MMttiriiv  A^.  U  aiwaU 
be  offered  an  exchange;  and  refund- 
ing terms. 

Cash;  should  offering  l>e  made  at  time 
of  refimdtng.  If  Icrlslatlon  raising 
debt  limit  passed  by  tbeoT 

C  ail  ou  Fi-b.  14.  1956.  tor  redemption 
on  June  IS,  trie  ?*4-perccnt  tax  ex- 
empt t>ond<  of  19.V*-6J. 

New  cash  of  about  $S,MO,000/)00 


Refunding  of  3U-f>ereent  notaa,  M- 
percent  fioods,  and  afiparwint 
bonds  on  June  15,  1958. 


Inclusion  of  2  bond  issues  called  lor 
redemption  on  Sept.  15,  1938,  in 
June  refunding. 

Refunding  of  4-perrent  certificates  dne 
Aug  1,  196^,  and  t>ona  issues  called 
for  rediinpuon  Sept.  15.  10S8. 

Cash  financitur  of  undetermined 
lunt  in  August. 


New  Cft.*h  o'  m'^.';'.  M.Wi.OOO.nOO. 


Refunding  of  3*i-pprrert  certificates 
due  Dec.  1,  I95s.  and  2H  percent 
bonds  due  Dec  16,  195&. 


New  cash  in  Deoember 


Siould  part  of  about  $4,500,000,000 
cash  needed  for  pieriod  January  to 
March  1959.  lie  obtained  by  addi- 
tional weekly  bills. 


New  cash  of  about  $2.25  billion. 


Committee  recommendations 


P-cliniinary     rr>oomi:icii  ; 
February  refunding. 

R -funding  of  2'4-peroent 
due  Feb.  14.  1069,  and 
notes  due  Feb.  15,  1050. 


.'Yrt;flcrites 
;    V  i<-;i-.ut 


Offer  holders  of  all  4  issues  optional  exrhatipr  (or  3H-per- 
cent  certificates  due  Keb.  14,  19,'^.  or  j>.!rpereent  notes 
due  Feb.  15,  1060. 


Bale  for  cash  of  3Vi-percent  n.i,  -  diir  \-  x  is,  iq.^,  with- 
pririleice  of  conversion  at  niiiiunix  v  ii  fond*  of  12  to 
i4-year  maturity. 

Offer  optional  exchange  for  (1)  oertiflcatee  due  May  1, 1068, 
at  riiU^  of  not  more  than  3W  percent  (or  a  shortz-r  matu- 
rity if  market  rates  so  dictated)  or  (2)  3>^porcent  notes 
due  May  1, 1000,  and  convertible  into  >V&  t'^i'ceiit  16-year 
bonds. 

Offer  holders  of  all  four  issues  optiona  •  '  ,iii'<  '  ir  V,^ 
percent  oertiflcatee  due  Apr  is  msn,  or  4  ;-t i-oi  notes 
due  in  July  1900,  wHh  right  u' huidei  t.  en.'^ei  ni.itur  y 
for  3  additional  years. 


To  obtain  $3  billion,  offer  $1  billion  of  4-percent  oertificatea 
due  Aug.  1,  19.V<,  anil  t2  billion  of  4-|>ercent  notes  due 
Aug  1.  1061,  reaeemable  on  Aug.  1.  1950  at  holder's 
option. 

To  obtain  10  S  billion,  ooneurrent  with  above  offering 
aiujounce  offering  of  10-year  4-peroent,  boii'i.^  in.?  ment 
to  be  nude  in  earl/  October. 

Offer  exchause  lor  3>k-percent  oerti^cates  diu:  Dec.  1,  1058. 

Offer  $1  billion  of  4  peroent  S-year  notes  and  $500  million  4 
percent  17-year  bands.  Becauseof  debt  limit,  payment 
on  two  Issues  to  be  50  peroent  an  Nov.  26,  and  60  percent 
on  or  about  Dc-c.  2.  If  17-year  bond  not  offered,  all  $1.6 
billion  should  be  In  a  ,"i-ypar  note 

Offer  exchange  f  •'  ■■  -i-ikt'i  nt  r-^^iificT^T*-:  dne  TVo.  1,  lO.'iS. 


New  cash  offer-.np  "'  «i  »,  n,r.r  o'  i 
and  $500  million  c>;  ^  ,■  \h  r^vi..  ;r 


ear  notes 


Offer  holders  of  3*ii -percent  certificates  due  Feb.  14,  1958, 
2iv-p«rcent  bonds  dne  Mar.  15.  1958.  IVi-peroeat  ex- 
change notes  due  Apr.  1.  m.SH,  3'-»-perocnt  certificates  due 
Apr.  15,  1058,  aad  speoia!  b:IU  due  Ai.r  I'  IQ.V^  -v. 
optional  exchaoce  tor  ifi-^Toi'iit  i  >  i  .-  oTLficaii-s.  ;■■ 
percent  obligations  maturiii^  .:.  ,'  •.,'  x.a.-..,  ,r  j.  ^fi- 
cent  30-Tear  bonds. 

Defer  refund  mg  of  June  matari  t  K'fc 

Delay  oon.sideraliou  of  cash  ftnauun^  .i;.;.iof!vi  the  refund- 
ing and  d-.angc  in  the  debt  limit. 


Call  should  l>e  made. 


Offer  $3,500,000,000  o;  .i  .-t  txrci  ut  nottt  due  >«.L.  U.  IWii... 

Offer  holders  optional  exchange  for  I'j-perwnt  notes  due 
Aug.  14,  lO.**.  2H-percent  t...'  ;.  .'  i.  }  ,i  \s.  lWv5, 
S-peroent  txmds  due  May  u.  ly;;  cr  ;'  <  [><r(vnt  bonds 
due  May  15,  1085. 


Refunding  of  called  bonds  should  U  di  f. m-l. 


Offer  holders  of  all  Issues  exnhRnge  for  I'i-perrt-rt  1  vear 
cin;?l'-titcs  due  July  31.  I«.vj. 

Rt.tui. ding  announcement  slio'i'  :  ri<^•!';•r  •'  p  n'.irket  lb.it 
the  August  cash  flBaaelBS  »  i.i  :  N  r  .s- curlties  with 
maturity  of  less  than  1  ye;^'  i  ;'•  .  .^  should  be  tax 
anticipation  certificates  or  bills  maturing  in  March  T059 
but  exact  terms  would  depend  upon  amount  of  ca.*  to  be 
raised  and  conditioa  of  short-term  market  at  time  of 
offering. 

Offer  up  to  $1,000,000,000  of  3^-percent  note*  due  Mav  15, 
1960;  and  later  auction  aliout  $2,750,000,000  of  ^lecial  bills 
due  -May  15,  1950. 

Offer  optior»l  exchange  for  certificates  due  in  November 
1959  or  notes  due  in  4  to  5  years.  Securities  should  be 
priced  at  rates  sufficient  at  tune  of  ollerins  to  avoid  large 
attrition  and  w  ith  the  longer  issue  above  the  shorter  issue 
to  enooitfage  exten.sion  of  debt. 

Offe^  $3,000,(X)0,000  of  tax  anticij>stion  bills  due  June  22, 
1959,  on  auction  basu*. 

Meet  the  problem  by  makini:  ofTc;  mf  diumc  Jhiiuary- 
March  period. 


Offer  $750  million  of  4  f»-rc<>rd  V'ond--  dijr  F>b  1.',  i9fi0,  at 
price  of  06  to  yield  4.(J7  iierant.  and  auclioii  $1.5  billion 
of  tax  anticipated  billt  din  Sept   tl.  1W59. 

Under  then  existing  con  inn.'  ri  ;vWLiy  optional  excb.ir.i' 
for  1-year  certificates,  3-year  to  5-year  notes,  or  bunds 
with  maturity  of  about  10  years. 
Offer  optional  eieh— gs  for  3W-peroent  cprfSflc  te)i  due 
Feb.  15,  I9ti0,  m  i  frscnt  notes  due  Feb.  i.    i.".^. 


Treasury  offerings 


Refunded  bill.-.  »,!►  x.^-.  &nti<;iiaiiori  bills  due  Jane  24, 
19.57.  Offen-d  :,-•.:(.;;  •,,.'..-  ;.!,  i  2'i-perwnt 
notes  optional  i^vi-,ii.zi  fur  3'»-}>errer.t  certificate's 
due  Feb.  14,  1958.  or  Sf^percent  notes  due  May  15. 
1960.  Offered  iH-percent  notes  exchange  for  the  3'^ 
percent  notes  due  Feb  ]4,  1058. 

Oflf-red  t2\k  hilllon  of  3H-peroent  certificates  due  Feb. 
14.  1958,  and  $**  billion  3i^percent  Dotes  due  May  15, 
1960.  (This  was  a  reopening  of  issues  offered  in  Febru- 
ary refunding.) 

Offered  optional  eaotMBHK  for  8H-p«r(rnt  oertiflcstcs 
due  Apr.  16,  1968,  or  8H-peroeni  aotes  due  Feb.  15, 
1062. 


Offere<l  optional  eichangr  i  ■:  :'^  j-Tr-.  r,t  rv-.-tiflcates 
dtie  I>eo  1.  1057.  4-pereeTJt  oertibcai**  di;«  Aug.  1 
1968.  or  4-r>eroe.nt  notes  due  .^iip  i  1  ,*  :  b.t  redeem- 
able at  opt. .11.  of  holder  on  i  moi,;:!!-  ,>:■.  ,•.-«.  notice 
«a  Aug.  1,  1950.  However.  Octob-T  ::.:,!.-;:,,  »,re 
restrict!*!  to  4  percent  cert ifi cat <■>  ir  i  ^  •■   i  ■  i:  ..  ■;  .tes. 

Offered  $3  billion  for  ca.sh  as  foil  w^  $.ii«'  million  of  4- 
peroent  bonds  due  Oct.  1,  ]!*~i9  tl  :.■  billion  of  4- 
peroent  note5  due  .^ug.  1,  196:  but  n-le.-ni&ble  at 
option  of  liolii-r  at  end  of  2W  >  tit.'-^,  a;,  i  J7j»j  il,i^,oix 
of  4-peroent  ccrtiftcat«<  due  Kuf   '    i'.»^s. 


(See  meeting  of  Nov.  l*..  :;.'".  Uiow.) 
(See  meeting  of  Nov  ih,  lyjT,  below.) 


Offered  for  exchanre  S'lpc'crnt  i  year  ccrtificaV'S  due 
Dec.  I.  1068. 

Offered  for  cash  Jl  billior.  3-*-}iorcent  notei^  due  .Vov. 
15,  1962,  and  $5o(.i  milhon  3"»-perTf  r,t  bond!  rlur  Nov. 
IS   1974 

ulTcred  rc^i.  Ill  mended  issue*  optional  eiciiange  f'lr 
21-i-percent  certificates  diu  >■!  14.  l.^.'s-,  Sf-rc*;.! 
bonds  due  Feb.  15,  1964,  or  3'v-l>erceDt  bonds  due 
Feb.  i;.   lawi. 


Following  refunding  operation  and  rai.sing  of  di  bt  limit 
offered  for  cash  $0^25  UUioo  ^-jK-riient  ttonds  due 
Aug.  15.  1966. 

Call  was  made. 


Uflored  $a,ioa,UiXi,t»JC  Oi  2yi-pferc*iit  noU  ,'  due  F*  b    I.',. 

1963. 
Offered  optiona!  exchanpe  for  1  U-prrvnt   ce'-t  'Va!'^ 

due   Was    15    IS.**,  or  2  v  ficrcenl  bo!:ds  diie  1  eb    13, 

IK 

Offered  for  ca.-     j;.noo,onri,nof'  of  3-4  fKTtvnt  bonds  due 

May  1,1   IftK.'.   M  [>no  of  inrn.^, 
Refunding  lin.uec  ;■   June  m^:  int.cs. 


Offered  eichanpc  for  r'vpercer.t  ctTtiricatij  diK  ».  uj  1. 
1950. 

AnnouBoemeiU  male  ris  sue  rented  Oflered.  $3.5'10.- 
(XIO,000  of  l"-*.  }«  rii :.;  \.^  ti;.'..  4  j,Ijui.  ti :  i.;oc<.l<^  due 
Mar. «,  10&9. 


Offered  $l,000,fK)0.fv¥'  '  r?'-{-peroent  notes  due  Not  v 
lOSO,  at  par  and  Jr.. /^K  .000,000  spedal  bills  due  M.. 
15,  1959,  at  a  pria  of  a6i)23  to  yield  8.26  pereei  t 

Offered  optional  exchange  into  S^s-percent  w.  :..-  ■ 
due  Nov.  15.  1953.  at  99.95  p«Twnt  of  par  orS'v  ;.      ,  „ 
notes  due  h\-\y  1.'    lt»^i    at  '.<•.■' ^  p<rcei't  ;  :  [nc. 


Offered  at  auction  $3,000,000,001  tax  aniicipatioB  biUs 

due  June  22,  1959. 
Undertook   Additional  bBl  flnjir  ■■' ...    '  ■■    irtroducuig 

new  cycle  of  both  13-weak  and  2t>  ^>  ii-.k.  b.as. 


Offered  $750  million  of  4-percent  bonds  due  Feb.  16, 
1880,  at  a  price  of  99  and  $2.5  billion  of  3Vi  perotnt 
notes  due  May  15, 1900,  at  a  price  of  99?4  to  yield  3.45 
percent. 


Offered  optional  eichfinpe 
due  Feb.  15,  IWti,  M  ^  ,-:, 


lor 


S^'cperrent  eertifir  te« 

In  u  .-<;.•    1  ■       .      1 :»  . 


y 


^ 
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Recommendalions  of  the  American  Bankers  A»iociation    Advisory  Committee   to   the    Treasury.    196g-69     (except    from    hrnrtnq^.    pp. 

le^l    l£S8)—CoiiUmwd 


Date  of 

committee 

report 


!95» 

Mar.  IB 


Apr.  1». 


June  26. 


fair  !«.. 


Financing  problem 


Committee  r«-cniii:i'ii  :  i;    tis 


New  cash  of  about  (4  btUiun. 


KefundiDK  of  special  bills  an'l  l'«-r'«r- 
cent  certificates  due  May  15.  laSW. 


New  cash  of  about  $1.5  to  %2  billion 

New  cash  of  ibout  ti  ^liliun 


OfTfrJ5«X)m  llian  of -wlditional  4  i-'rivr  '  Nonds  due  Oct.  1, 
l',Mij.  at  \':.r,  $1  '  billion  4-iieri'ei;t  :  -  lue  May  15, 
!J«y.  at  jvr.  i:,  I  ipproiimately  i-  '  ■  '  special  bills 
lue  Nov.  iS,  iviiU,  dt  auction. 

OtTer  ho!d«n  of  special  bills  pichanife  for  .4'jpercpnt  tai 
ar.unpHtKii  obligations  due  r>ec.  22,  11*.%,  and  holders 
of  lM-[>eri:iint  certificates  eichanjte  for  3'«-percent  cer- 
t;r' -;ues  due  May  15,  1960,  at  pric«  to  yield  about  4 
[<'rr>>nt. 

Auction  for  (  wh  special  bills  due  Apr.  lf>.  1960 


Refunding  of  1  ^vperr^nt  certiflcatfw 
and  4-peroent  notes,  due  Aug.  i, 
1959. 

New  cash  In  August 


Auction  for  ■n.-^h  S3  billion  of  tax  anticipation  bills  due 
M  ir  22.  V^  )ii.  and  later,  S2  billion  special  bills  due  July 
1.5,  Is*^) 

Re<!<>era  4-t>t^-t'ent  notes  In  cash.  Offer  lV»-percent  certifi- 
cates optional  e.ichani?e  for  4*«-tiercent  l.<wue  due  Aug.  1 
nr  In.  !';:*•*,  or  4'»-perpent  nott^s  due  M  4y  1.^,  19»>4 

Ri'fundlng  aiinounceir.ent  should  5tate  .August  cash  flnano- 
me  to  be  liirute<l  to  !>hort  term  securities  maturing  In  leai 
than  1  yea;  , 


TrsMury  offerings 


OfTer«Kl  $fiOO  million  additional  4-peroent  l>ond«  iue 
Oct  1,  19«*.  at  par,  about  $15  billion  4-t>erceiil  t\  ti- 
due  May  15,  IMS.  at  par,  and  about  $2  billion  of 
•pedal  bills  due  Jan  16,  196u  Bill  auction  followed 
■ubMrlptloo  clostng  on  bon'ls  and  notes. 

R«df«med  special  bills  in  cash.  O0ere<l  lU-peroent 
oertiflcates  exchange  for  4-pereeot  oertlficat^-s  due 
May  IS,  1960,  at  iW.M  to  yield  4.06  percent. 


Auctiooed  for  cash  $3  billion  special  bills  due  Apr.  16, 

1960,  and  $15  billion  tax  anticl(>atlon  bills  due  I>ec 

22.  19A9 
OtTered  at  auction  $3  billion  ot  Uz  ■BtletoaUon  bills  due 

Mar.  22,  1960,  and  $3  billion  speeU  MDi  due  July  15, 

1960. 
Offered  notes  and  c•rtlf^c«te8  optional  exchange  tor 

444-peroent  notes  due  Aug.  15,  1900  or  4H-peroeat 

notes  due  May  16,  1964. 
(Not  yet  announced.) 


AXEKICAIf     Bankzhs     Assocx^tion — Membes- 

8HIP    OF    COMMimX    ON    GOVERNMENT    BoR- 

BOWING,  1958-59 

Robert  V.  Fleming  fchalrmani,  chairman 
of  board,  the  Rlggs  National  Bank,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Henry  C.  Alexander,  chairman  of  board. 
Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co  of  New  Yorlc, 
New  York,  NY. 

Bruce  Balrd,  president.  National  Savings  tc 
Trust  Co.,  Washington,  DC 

S.  Clark  Belse.  president,  Bank  of  America 
N.T.  &  S.A.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Kenton  R.  Cravens,  president.  Mercantile 
Trust  Co.,  St.  Louis  Mo. 

Fred  F  Florence,  chairman  executive  com.- 
mlttee.  Republic  National  Bank  of  Dallas, 
Dallas.  Tex. 

John  M.  GrlfHth,  president.  City  National 
Bank,  Taylor.  Tex. 

H.  Frederick  Hagemann.  Jr ,  president, 
Rockland-Atlas  National  Bank  of  Boston. 
Boston.  Mass. 

N.  Baxter  Jackson,  chairman  of  executive 
committee,  Chemical  Corn  Eixchange  Bank, 
New  York.  NY. 

David  M.  Kennedy,  chairman  of  board. 
Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.  of  Chicago,  Chicago.  Ill 

Homer  J.  Uvlngston.  president,  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Chicago,  Chicago.  111. 

John  J.  McCloy,  chairman  of  board,  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  New  York,  N  Y 

Reno  Odlln,  president,  Puget  Sound  Na- 
tional Bank,  Tacoma,  Wash 

F.  Raymond  Peterson,  chairman  of  board. 
First  National  Bank  of  Passaic  County,  Peter- 
son, N  J. 

Dietrich  Schmltz.  chairman  of  board, 
Washington  Mutual  Savings  Bank,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Earl  B.  Schwulst,  president,  the  Bowery 
Savings  Bank,  New  York,  N  Y 

James  E.  Shelton,  chairman  of  board. 
Security -First  National  Bank  of  Los  Angeles, 
Loa  Angeles.  Calif. 

Norfleet  Turner,  president.  First  National 
Bank  of  Memphis,  Memphis,  Tenn 

Joseph  C.  Welman,  president.  Bank  of 
Kennett,  Kennett.  Mo. 

A.  L.  M.  Wiggins,  chairman  of  board,  the 
Bank  of  HartsvlUe,  Hartsvllle.  S  C 

Paul  I.  Wren,  executive  vice  president.  Old 
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NOTICE  OP  MEMORIAL  SERVICES 
FOR  THE  LATE  SENATOR  WILLIAM 
LANG:nR.,  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President,  I  should  like  to  announce  that 
memorial  services  for  the  late  Senator 
William  Langer.  of  North  Oakota,  will  be 
held  on  Thursday,  February  4,  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  morning  hour. 

Mr.  President 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 


HOUSING  FOR  MIGRATORY  FARM 
LABOR 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
President,  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
referenct?  a  bill  to  help  provide  better 
housing  for  our  migratory  agricultural 
workers.  I  ask  unanimous  corusent  that 
the  bill  oe  prmted  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey 

I  See  exhibit  1.  > 

The  bill  'S.  2928"  to  amend  title  V 
of  the  Housmg  Act  of  1949  to  provide 
financial  assistance  for  the  provision  of 
housmg  and  related  facilities  for  migra- 
tory farm  labor,  introduced  by  Mr  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 

Mr  WTLLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
Presider.t,  in  essence,  this  bill  attempts 
to  stimulate  activity  in  the  construction 
and  improvement  of  housmg  for  migra- 
tory wo-kers  by  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  .Agriculture  to  insure  commercial 


loans  up  to  $35  million  a  year  for  this 
type  of  housing,'  The  concepL>  employed 
are  similar  to  those  which  have  proved  so 
successful  under  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration's  Insurance  program  for 
home  loans. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  establish- 
ment of  a  $25  million  revolving  fund 
from  which  direct  loans  may  be  made  to 
farmers,  farmers'  associations  and  State 
or  county  governments  wishing  to  pro- 
vide migrant  housing  on  a  nonprofit 
ba.si.s 

Mr  Pre.sident,  I  reyard  thi.s  bill,  to- 
gether with  the  propo.sed  iP>.;uslation  I 
introduced  la,st  week  to  provide  Federal 
as.sistancf"  for  thf  education  of  the  miu'ra- 
tory  worker.s  and  their  children,  as  a 
workable  approach  toward  two  very  seri- 
ous problems:  namely  housint;  and  edu- 
cation. 

Our  mieratory  workers  face  many 
problems,  and  I  believe  that  action  must 
be  taken  in  the.se  .'^i>ecinc  areas,  for  they 
are  among  the  most  important  in  the 
migrants'  life,  relating,  as  they  do.  to 
their  homes 

These  migrant  workers  are  on  the 
road,  far  from  whatever  permanent 
home  they  may  have,  for  most  of  the 
months  of  the  year  Tliey  are  the  peren- 
nial strangers  in  our  mid.st.  spending  a 
few  weeks  here,  a  few  months  there,  al- 
ways moving  to  the  immutable  laws  of 
season  and  crop 

In  such  circumstances,  the  house  in 
which  they  live  takes  on  special  meaning 
and  importance  It  is  all  they  can  cling 
to  in  a  town  they  will  never  nei  to  know 
as  we  know^  the  communitie.'  in  which  we 
live 

Yet  from  what  was  .seer,  in  six  States 
visited  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Migra- 
tory Labor,  it  Ls  obviou.s  that  entirely 
too  many  migratory  workers  still  do  not 
have  access  to  adequate  and  clean  shel- 
ter To  many  farmers,  the  migrant  is  a 
temporary  visitor,  and  they  believe  that 
their  investment  in  housing  should  be 
kept  to  a  minimum,  often  a  very  bare 
minimum  The  subcommittee  has  seen 
shacks  which  have  been  made  some- 
what livable  by  the  migrants,  we  have 
also  seen  buildings  which  had  been  oc- 


cupied by  enti -e  families  until  con- 
demned by  Statf  agencies 

On  the  other  iiand,  we  have  also  seen 
earnest  and  \er/  encouraginj?  efforts  by 
some  growers  t)  provide  pood  housing 
despite  slim  profit  marplns  ai'.d  with  no 
assurance  that  their  competitors  will 
provide  equally  good  housinrr. 

We  have  seen,  for  example,  camps  in 
which  central  d;ning  areas  were  provid- 
ed, in  which  rooms  were  painted  in  at- 
tractive colors,  and  in  which  .sanitaiT 
facilities  were  niw,  well  maintained,  and 
adequate  One  grower  told  us  that  his 
model  camp  was  a  source  of  pride  to 
him.  He  also  said  that  it  helped  attract 
a  steady  supply  if  skilled  workers  to  his 
farm  each  year,  ■  hus  decreasing  the  rate 
of  turnovers  and  replacement  costs. 

To  help  suet  growers — and  others 
who  would  provide  such  facilities  if  they 
had  adtxjuat*  a  pital— I  introduce  this 
bill  today. 

I  think.  Mr.  Piesident,  it  is  worth  em- 
phasizuig  tlie  very  real  and  substantial 
benefits  of  this  bill  to  the  farmer  employ- 
ing mi.t:rat<:)ry  laaor.  in  t-erms  of  worker 
morale,  wilimgiuss  to  work,  suability,  ef- 
ficiency, and  the  rate  and  cost  of  worker 
dro[X)uls  and  re  ilacements. 

I  tx-lieve  this  bill  and  the  ones  on  edu- 
cation, unlike  m  my  other  divisive  legis- 
lative proposals,  have  the  hapiiy  merit  of 
serving  the  interests  of  b<-)^h  groups  con- 
cerned— the  migrants  and  the  farmers 
themselves. 

While  the  advantages  of  having  good 
housinu  are  apin  rent  to  many  employers 
of  mierant  labor  there  are.  unfortunate- 
ly, .several  sturatling  blocks  m  the  way  of 
its  attainment. 

It  is  not  only,  or  perhaps  even  prima- 
rily, a  problem  because  of  the  temiwrary 
Rtay  of  the  migrant  In  s<-»me  are-as.  this 
is  no  doubt  true  but  in  ot)ier  areas  tlie 
migrant  worker  is  almost  a  year-round 
phenomena  in.  ai.d  there  are  a  ::ood  many 
laree  employerf-  of  mit:raU")rv  workers 
who  could  profitably  provide  better 
housing,  and  who  would  like  to  do  so. 

Why  do  they  nof 

Those  who  a-e  normally  con.«;dered 
flnanciar.y  sound  often  find  tliere  are  no 
lendmi'  ms'itutions  interested  m  financ- 
Inir  miL'rant -wci  ker  hovismg  even  at 
going  interest  rates  Migrant-worker 
housing  is  callec  a  poor  inve.^tment  risk 
by  lenders  and  one  can  easily  imat-ine 
how  poor  a  risk  it  is  In  comparison  with 
the  risk  of  firancinp  normal,  year- 
round  residential  housine  in  rural  areas. 
It  is  difficult  e.'en  to  f^nd  capital  for 
such  housing;  imacine  how  much  more 
difficult  it  is  to  find  capital  for  miprant- 
worker  housing. 

For  these  reason.s,  the  bill  provides 
for  guaranteed  loans  up  to  $35  million 
to  take  the  ri.sk  out  of  this  type  of  invest- 
ment, and  thus  facilitate  the  flow  of  more 
mortgapr  money  into  this  vitally  needed 
kind  of  housing. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  provides 
for  the  insurance  of  commercial  loans  to 
any  person  up  to  90  percent  of  estimated 
value  for  the  ccnsiruction  or  rehabilita- 
tion of  housin;?  and  related  facilities, 
such  as  clinics  o'  infirmaries. 

It  places  the  FHA  limit  of  6  percent 
Interest  on  the  loan  and  a  limit  of  1  per- 


cent on  service  charges  by  the  borrower 
to  the  Government 

Tlie  second  section  of  the  bill  permits 
a  farmer  farmers'  a.s.sociation,  or  a  State 
or  county  government  to  obtain  direct 
loans  from  a  $2  5  million  revolving  fund, 
provided  that  the  housing  is  operated  on 
a  nonprofit  basis,  with  rental  charees 
limited  to  the  cost  of  providuii-'  reason- 
able maintenance. 

The  applicant  must  also  be  unable  to 
.secure  the  necessary  funds  from  other 
souiTes  and  must  satisfy  the  Secretary 
of  A^'riculture  that  the  construction  will 
be  economical,  without  elaborate  or  ex- 
tra vaeant  designs  or  mat-erials. 

Mr  President.  I  believe  the  provisions 
I  have  outlined  constitute  a  sound  ap- 
proach to  the  housing  problems  of  our 
mieratory  workers  And  while  it  is  a 
eood  bill  in  its  present  form.  I  certainly 
hope  it  will  be  made  even  better  by  the 
committee  when  it  is  taken  up  for  con- 
.sideration 

It  is  my  earnest  hope,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  bill  will  receive  early  and  fa- 
vorable consideration  by  the  committee 
to   which   It    is  referred.      The   migrant 
workers   need   legislation   of   thus   char- 
acter.   The  farmers  need  it.  and  we  need 
to  see  at  long  last  that  they  get  it. 
(Exhibit  1] 
S.  2928 
A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of 

1949  to  provide  financl.il  asei&lance  f<>r  the 

provision  of  housing  and  related  facilities 

for  migratory  farm  labor 

Be  it  enacted  by  tfie  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sections: 

"lUBJJKANCt:  Oy  LOANS  POH  THE  PROVISION  OF 
HOUSING  .\ND  RELATED  FACILITIES  FOB  MIGRA- 
TORY   FARM    LAb  >R 

"Sec  514.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  insure  and  make  ci.ininltment.s  to  insure 
loans  made  by  lenders  other  than  the  United 
States  to  any  person  f  ir  the  pu.-jxise  of  pro- 
viding housing  and  related  facilities  for 
mlrrsMry  farm  labor  In  acrordar.ce  with 
lerniii  and  conditions  substantially  Ideniical 
v.\x.h  those  specified  in  section  502;  except 
that — 

*'(1>  no  such  loan  shall  be  insured  In  an 
amount  In  excess  of  90  per  centum  of  the 
estimated  value  of  the  structures  and  fa- 
cilities with  respect  to  which  the  loan  is 
made  after  the  construction  thereof  or  the 
propoeed    Improvement*    are    made: 

"(21  no  such  loan  shall  be  insured  if  ;t 
bears  Interest  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  6  per 
centum  per  annum: 

•*(3)  the  borrower  shall  bo  required  to 
pay  such  Insurance  charges  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  proper  but  not  to  exceed  1  per 
centum  per  annum  of  the  princlp.il  amount 
of  the  loan: 

"  4i  the  Insurance  contracts  and  agree- 
ments with  respect  to  any  loan  may  contain 
provisions  for  servicing  the  loan  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  by  the  lender  and  for  the  purrhivse 
by  the  Secretary  of  tlie  loan  if  it  Is  not  in 
default,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe:  and 

"  I  .■)  I  the  Sccret^iry  n»ay  tAke  mortgages  cre- 
ati!i^  a  hen  runraug  to  the  United  States 
f.jT  the  benefit  \>1  U\e  insurance  fund  re- 
ferred to  i;i  subsection  (bi  notwithstanding 
the  fact  thiit  tlie  n^tp  may  be  held  by  the 
lender  or   hlfi  assignee 

"(b)  The  .Secretary  sli^li  utllife  the  Insur- 
ance fund  created  by  section  11  of  the  Bank- 
he.'id -Jones     Farm    Tenant     Act     (7    VSC. 


lOdSft^  and  the  provisions  of  section  13.  bi 
and  <c)  of  such  Act  i7  VSC.  1005c<b)  and 
icii  to  discharge  obligations  tir.der  Insur- 
ance contracts  made  pursuant  to  this  tec- 
tion.  and 

"(1'  the  Secretary  may  utilize  the  insur- 
ance fund  t<  pay  taxes,  insurance,  and  other 
expenses  t.o  protect  the  security  for  loans 
which  have  been  Insured  hereunder  and  to 
acquire  such  security  property  at  foreclosure 
sale  or  otherwise: 

■•(2t  the  iidtes  and  security  therefor  ac- 
quired by  the  Secretary  under  insurance  c-on- 
tra<'ts  made  purstiant  to  this  section  shall 
boconie  a  pa.'t  of  the  insurance  fund  Lonns 
insured  under  this  section  may  be  held  !n 
the  fimd  and  collected  in  accirdance  with 
their  terms  or  may  be  sold  and  reinsured. 
.All  proceeds  from  such  collections,  inriudinp 
the  liquidation  of  security  and  the  proceeds 
of  sales,  shfill  beo<.>me  a  part  of  the  m.^ur- 
ance  fund:   and 

"i3^  one-half  of  atl  Insurance  charges  shnJl 
be<~ome  a  part  of  the  insi:rance  fund  T\.e 
other  h.'ilf  of  such  charges  shall  be  deposited 
m  the  Treasury  cif  the  United  States  and 
shall  be  available  for  administrative  expen- 
ses of  the  Firmers  Home  Admlnif tratlon  to 
be  transferred  annually  to  and  become 
n.erced  with  any  appropriation  f.ir  such  ex- 
pensee 

"  I  r  ,Anv  f  ontrart  of  Instirance  executed  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  section  sh.all  be  an 
obligation  of  the  United  States  and  It.crri- 
testable  except  for  fraud  or  misrepresenta- 
tion of  which  the  holder  of  the  contrrict  has 
actual  knovdedpe 

"(d)  The  aggrepate  amount  of  the  princi- 
pal obligations  of  V.;e  loans  Insured  under 
this  sec'lon  shall  not  exceed  |i35  mH'.ion  in 
anv  one  lisril  year. 

"ie>  Amovint,s  made  available  pursuant 
t/>  section  513  of  this  Act  shall  be  available 
for  administrative  expenses  Incurred  vnder 
this  section 

"(f>    As  used  In  this  section — 

"(11  the  term  'hoiisir.c'  means  ( A^  new 
structures  suitable  for  dwelling  use  by  m;- 
grat^'iry  farm  labor,  and  iB\  existing  struc- 
tures which  can  be  made  suitable  for  dwell- 
ing vise  tav  mieratory  farm  labor  by  rehabili- 
tation, alteration,  conversion,  or  Improve- 
nier.  t»s; 

"(2^  the  term  'related  facilities'  mears 
(A>  new  structures  suitable  for  use  as  dining 
hail.?,  community  rooms  or  buildines  or  in- 
firmaries, or  for  other  essential  serrire  fa- 
cll:ties,  and  (Bi  existing  structures  which 
Ciiii  be  made  suitable  for  the  above  uses  by 
rehabii;t4\ti  n  alteration,  conversion,  or  im- 
provement: and 

"I3i  the  term,  'person'  means  any  indi- 
vidual, partnership,  a.'^eocifttlon.  business 
trust,  corporation,  or  unincorporated  organ- 
ization. 

"direct  loans  for  the  provision  of  HorsiNG 

ANr>   REI.ATEr>  FACrLrTIES  FOR   MICiRATOF.T   r.\RM 
LABOR 

".'^Er  515  (a>  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  loans  to  the  owner  of  any  farm,  ai.y 
as.si>ciation  of  farmers,  and  any  State  or 
political  subdiMsion  thereof  for  the  provi- 
sion of  hcusmg  and  related  facilities  for 
niigrat  TV  I  arm  labor,  except  that  no  sU'"h 
loan  shall  be  m.ade  unless  (Ai  the  applicant 
shows  that  he  or  it  Is  unable  to  secure  the 
necessary  funds  from  other  sources  tipon 
terms  and  i-ondltions  equally  as  favorable  as 
the  terms  end  conditions  applicable  to  loans 
under  this  section.  (Bi  the  Secretary  finds 
tliat  the  crnstructlon  will  be  tmdertaken  in 
an  econom.cal  manner,  and  that  it  will  not 
be  of  elabo"ate  or  extravagant  design  or  ma- 
terials anc.  (Ci  the  applicant  agrees  that 
any  income  In  the  form  of  rent  derived  from 
housing  and  related  facilities  provided  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  an  amount  nec- 
essary to  defray  reasonable  maintenance 
costs. 

"(bi  Any  loan  under  this  section  may  be  in 
an  amount  not  exiecdmg  98  per  centum  of 
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the  total  development  ooet.  cus  determined  by  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-  reasons  why  this  increased  support  price 
the  Secretary,  shall  be  secured  In  such  man-  Q■^^^  objection,  it  is  SO  ordered.  is  essential  and  just  He  pointed  out 
ner  and  be  repaid  within  such  period,  not  j^j.  vVILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  an-  that  the  Commoditv  Credit  Corporation 
exceeding  Qfty  years,  as  may  be  determined  j^^^^^,.  ^.'^at  it  is  contemplated  that  the  stocks  of  dairy  products  were  depleted. 
tJr^lnedTy  ^h^  ^ci^^?  S  ^normo^;  Senate  Will  remain  m  session  into  the  The  releases  and  reporU  of  the  U.S.  De- 
thj^n  the  higher  of  (A)  2\  per  centum  per  evening,  tomorrow,  and  that  yea-aiid-  partment  of  Agriculture  .speak  corn- 
annum,  or  (B)  the  total  of  one-quarter  of  1  nay  votes  are  expected  tomorrow.  placently  of  the  fact  that  corusumption 

per  centum  added  to  the  average  annual  In-                              ^^___^__  and    supplies    of    all    dairy    products    are 

terest  rate  on  all  interest-bearing  obligations  "~^~~^^"""~^~~  likfly   to  be   in   approximate   balance   in 

of  the  United  States  then  forming  a  part  of  GREAT       WHITE       FLEET— RESOLU-  jggo       There    iS    an    implication    in    the 

the  public  debt  as  computed  at  the  end  of  the  TION  BY  ITALJAN-AMERICAN  WAR  official  statements  that  there  is  no  lonper 

fiscal  year  next  preceding  the  date  on  which  VETERANS  a  "surplus"*  in  dairy  producLs 

the  loan  Is  made,  and  adjusted  to  the  near-  t-v,„^«   „^«   t^-^   t^^,^*^    t   ..•^,,i^    nb-o   t/> 

est  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum  Mr.    HUMPHREY.     Mr.   President,    it  There  are  t^o  point.s  I  ^*ould  like  to 

••ic)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri-  is   wonderful    to   note   day    by    day    the  make  in  regard  to  this  balance,  tnis  lacK 

ated   not  to   exceed  $25,000,000   which   shall  >5trons  support  from  .so  nianv  Americans  ^^  surplus. 

constitute    a    revolving    fund    to    be    used  ^^^  ^.^^  proposal  to  outfit  a  Gr*^at  White  First,  this  apparent  balance  Is  not  a 

by  the  Secretary  in  carrying  out  this  section.  m.-rcv  shins      I  ask  unanimous  victory  for  or  a  justification  of  Secre- 

The  amount  outstanding  from  such  fund  at  ^^^^^l°F^t\^^^  tary   Benson's  overworked    theory   that 

any  one  time  for  related  facilities  shall  not  consent  that  a  resolution  tiom  tl.t    -4in  ,      .•'             .,       cnnrvirt    nricp   nf   rommod- 

exceed  $3  000  000  annual  national  convention  of  the  Ital-  lowenng  the  support  price  oi  commod- 

••!^  As^3^n  this  section-  lan  American  War  Veterans  be  printed  '^^  ^rinRS  the  production  of  that^com- 

"(1)    the  term  •housing'  means   i  .A  i    new  at  this  point  in  the  Record      It  relates  modity  down  to  a  point  wnere  me  ai- 

Btructures  suitable  for  dwelling  u,e  by  mi-  ^o  the  proposal  sponsored  bv  the  Senator  mini.shed  supply  has  a  price-liftinp  effect 

gratory  farm  labor,  and   ,B.    existing  struc-  ^^^^  Vermont   IMr.   Aiken  1.  ,  ^^    ^P^^^    }■  J^^\^^^^    Secretary    of 

turw  which  can  be  made  suitable  fur  dwe..-  obiection    the  resolu-  Agriculture  slashed  the  support  price  of 

ing  use  by  migratory  farm  labor  by  rehabiU-  i^^^^ ^^Z'llJ!^    .^   ulTrlr^tJ^    ,n    rh^  manufacturing  milk  and  butterfat  from 

tatlon.    alteration,    conversion,   or    improve-  tion   was   ordered    to   be   printed    in   the  ^^  j^rcent-from 

°^^^-      ,     ,          .,       ,            .        ..          n  R*=^°««'^^°^l^^-s-  $3  74  to  $3  15  per  hundredweight. 

"(2)    the   term    development  cost     means  whereas   an    Imaginative    and   meritorious  Q,nrp  thRt  dat.f.   thf>  nrodurtion  of  milk 

costa  of  construction  of  housing  and  of  other  prop.:>sal  has  been  dramatically  presented  on  ^  ^^"^^  ''"*'•  ^^^-  ^"^  prooucuori  oi  nuiK 

related  facllltie«,   and  of  the   land  on  which  ^he    r.^,^    of    the    US     Senat*    by    Senator  ^^S    gone    up   every   year   except   for   the 

It   Is   located.   Including    necessary    site    im-  Hubert  HrMPHREY   and  on   the  floor  of   the  ^^'^^  ^^'^ — ^^^  '"  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^59  the  price 

provement;  House   by   several   ouustanding  Congressmen  of    beef   cattle    made    it    more    profitable 

"(3)    the  term  'construction'  means  erec-  ^^  ^^^^  effect  that  a  white  fleet  of  demothed  to  sell  the  milk  cows  than  to  keep  them 

tlon    of    new    structures    or    rehabilitation,  j^^vy    vessels    be  sent   around   the   world   by  and  .sell  milk  at  Benson  prices       DurinK 

alteration,    conversion,    or    Improvement    of  ^^j.  Nation  to  render  aid  and  assistance  to  these  past  2  years,  more  than   1   million 

existing  structures;  and  any   distressed   area   as   a   gesture   of  democ-  hf-aii    nf    milk    rnw«i    Hrvp    hpfn    rpmnvpd 

■*(4)    the    term    'related    facilities'    means  racy  in  actum,  and  f                                                                  remo\ea 

(A)    new  structures  suitable  for   use  as  din-  wheretw    the    commissioning    of    the    U.S.  ^'"'^'P,?'^^  larms.                         ,     ,^.            ^    ^ 

Ing  halls,  community  rooms  or  buildings,  or  ^hite   fleet  shall  demonstrate  In  a  tangible  Milk  cows  are  not  the  only  things  that 

Inflrmarles  or  for  other  essential  service  fa-  ^^^  effective  manner  to  the  peoples  of  the  have  moved   OfT   the  dairy   farms  of   our 

cllitles.   and    (B)    existing  structures   which  ,^-o-;d   r.hat   we   not  only   advocate   but   that  Nation.      Hundreds     of      dairy     farmers 

can  be  made  suitable  for  the  above  uses  by  ^g   practice  as  well   an    abiding  concern   for  each    year   have   been   forced   tO    give   up 

rehabilitation,  alteration,  conversion,  or  Im-  ^^j.  striken  brothers  wherever  they  may  re-  their  dairy  enterprises.      Par  from  being 

provement"                      „,„„,„.  Anr  of  ia4Q  ^^"^^  ^"^  ^^'^  ^^""^  °^  ^^  ^'°'*'  ''^^  a  respectable  economic  approach  to  the 

Sec.  2.   Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of    iy-*y  \Vhprea.i  earh  and  everv  vovace  undertaken  .              j   ,                      ■                               ,                       i 

la  further  amended—  k  ^^  "^^^'^  ^^'^'^^^a  .^^^"^y  voyage  unaertaxen  ^        .  dilemma,  this  is  a  cruel  approach. 

is  lurtner  amenaeu  ^y  ^  white  fleet  sahing  under  the  colors  of  _,.                     .             ,   _            .    .             i 

(1)  by  inserting  in  section  506, a)  "and  c^  oiory  .'.hall  brln^  u^  the  pe-^pleH  of  any  ^he  second  point  I  want  to  make  re- 
•ectlons  514  and  515,"  immediately  following  nation  which  has  sustained  the  misfortune  lates  tO  the  consumption  of  milk.  Milk 
the  phrsiae  "501  to  504.  inclusive,"  each  place  ^f  disaster  an  exten.si  jn  of  America  s  tradi-  consumption  per  capita  has  fallen  from 
that  such  phrase  appears.  tional  hand  of  human  compassion,    and  700  pounds  in  1954  to  687  ixiunds  in  1959. 

(2)  by  striking  out  "under  this  title"  in  Whereas  out  of  a  humanitarian   program  If    it    were   not    for    two    laws   passed    by 

S!^«^tfnnVsm  l!^rQ^'?nM'J,^u.p-'^"^''^  ''''''  Of  this  kind,  a  mamfold  b.mnty  of  g>x>d  Will  Conere.s.s     the    Commodity    Credit    Cor- 

der  sections  501  to  504,  inclusive   .  ghali   accrue   up<.n   us  at  a   time   when   we—  r.r,ru.,,.r,  ^r>nlH  h..  r,v..r^  h.^lmoH  hv  Ha.rv 

(3)  by  inserting  In  section  510. c>  "and  ^^  all  other  freedom-loving  peoples-are  POratlon  would  be  overwhelmed  b>  dairy 
•ectlon  515."  Immediately  following  the  engaged  In  an  all-out  stru^-gle  against  the  Products  Uxlay  Congre.ss  .saw  fit  to  rec- 
phraae  "502  to  506.  Inclusive.";  and  insidious    spread    of    godless    communism:  ognize  that  there  was  an  unmet  demand 

(4)  by  adding  after  "section  504(bi"  in  Now,  therefore,  be  It  for  milk  from  a  group  whose  health  and 
section  511  the  phrase  "and  section  515  "  Resolved    That   the  Italian   American   War  well-bein<    are    of    importance    to    every 

8«c.  3.  The  first  paragraph  of  MCtlon  24  of  Veterans   of   the    United   States,   Inc.  during  citizen    in   this   country  — the   schoolchll- 

the   Federal    Reserve    Act    (12   USC    3,1  l    is  national  convention  assembled  in  P.iU  River.  Hren  of  America      The  snerWl  millc  nrn- 

amended  by  Inserting  after  "the  Act  of  Au-  Mass     do  stronelv  uree  the  Con^rew  of  the  America       1  ne  special  milk  pro- 

irust  28    1937    as  amended"  the  followlne     "  tTI,^  Z    !      ,         urge   the  Congress  of   the  gram  was  enacted  Into    aw      I  ask  unan  - 

gusi  £o.  i»j/,  as  amenaea     ine  louowing  United  States  to  enact  leglslatlr.n  leading  to  „                          *    »                 .... 

or   title   V   of    the   Housing   Act   of    1949,   as  the    establishment,    furnishing     and    op^ra-  ^^^"^  consent   to   insert   at   this  point  in 

amended".  tion  of  a  white  fleet,  and  be  it  further  "^^   remarks   a   table   .showing   the  con- 

Mr    Pri««iHpnf     T   Riic^Psf    fhA    aVxPnrP  Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  res<Mutiin  be  sumption  of  milk  in  the  schools  through 

Of  ft  a  orum               s^K^si^  ^^^  aosence  ^^^^   ^  ^.^^  Honorable  Htbert   Humphrcy.  the  regular  school-lunch   program   and 

-rba      Pt?Tr«5mrNn      r^vr^mm      ^y^a  ^^^°^  '"' "^    Sen.it<,r  fp  m  M:nne8-.ta,  and  to  the  special  milk  programs  since  1954. 

rlZwl-illeVnTSroi?      ^^^^^^^     ^^^  \^^  majority   and   mi:.on-y   leaders   la   the  There  being  no  objection,  the  table  waa 

CierK  will  call  tne  roii.  House  and  ieiidte  ^—^        ^   ^      i_               ij          •»_      •-. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU  albert  p  Rrsso.  ?'^^'jf,  ^  ^^  ^^"^"^  ^"  ^^  ^''^^"'°-  " 

the  roll.  National  Rehabilitation  Officer.  io"0>*s. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey      Mr  ^^^^_^^_^__  *''^''  supply  and  duspositton,  u.S.  milk  rquiv- 

President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  aient  { /at  aoiuia  baaU)— civilian  duposi- 

the   order   for   the   quorum   call   be   re-  DAIRY  PRODUCTS— FOOD  FOR  "°'' 

scinded  PEACE  Milk  distribution  through  milk  programs 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER,     With-  m^  HUMPHREY     Mr  President  I  am  ^"^"'"  '^*'°°'  '"°'''  *''''  '^"''  '""'''  ' 

out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  happy  today  to  jom  the  jumor  Senator     1954 ".'^.[T.^Sil 

I  from  Wi.scorLsin    iMr    PrdxmireI   in  the     1955 1  422 

ORDER  FOR  MEETING  AT  11  O'CLOCK  ^^PO^^^ship  of  a  bill  which  would  set  the      195« :":::::"     I.  ih 

AM    Tr*A>rr.woo\j/  support   price    for   manufacturing    milk      1^"- - - 1  ssi 

A.M.  TOMORROW  ^^^    outterfat   at   more    reali.stic    levels      ^»*«- — ->2.  147 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.     Mr.  levels  which  would  fumil  the  basic  pur-     ^**®- — »2.36« 

President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  poses  of  the  law,  to  .support  the  prices  of  'Preliminary. 

•when  the  Senate  concludes  its  business  the  commodities.  'Forecast 

today  it  meet  at  11  o'clock  a.m.  tomor-  The   junior   Senator   from   Wi.sconsin  Source:    Agricultural    MarkeUng    Service. 

row.  has    ably    and    concisely    set    forth    the  US  da. 
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Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  m 
1954  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  special 
milk  pro)-'ram  942  million  pounds  of  milk 
were  used  in  the  .schools  With  the  pro- 
gram in  effect  in  1955.  1.422  million 
pounds  were  used.  In  1959.  school  use 
of  milk  had  jumped  to  2.365  million 
pounds 

This  is  an  additional  u.^e  of  milk.  This 
Is  a  use  of  our  bles.'^int;  of  abundance. 
It  is  true  that  this  program  was  under- 
taken as  a  piice  support  measure,  and 
funds  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration are  therefore  used  to  finance. 
But  I  say  that  this  use  of  milk  by  our 
schoolchildren  is  a  .source  of  strenpth  to 
our  country,  and  the  program  should  be 
considered  an  essential  use  of  a  life- 
giving,  health- giving  product.  It  should 
not  be  charged  up  as  a  cost  of  the  price- 
support  program.  This  should  not  be 
considered  as  a  surplus  disjw.sal  use  to 
be  abandoned  at  some  mythical  point  of 
balance  between  supply  and  demand 

In  1954  Corpress  approved  the  Inter- 
national Trad'?  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act,  the  act  to  which  we  refer  as 
Public  Law  480.  but  which  I  believe 
should,  by  act  of  Congress,  be  called  the 
International  Pood  for  Peace  Act 

Under  this  law.  the  bounteous  produc- 
tion of  our  dairy  farms  has  brought  food 
and  hope  to  millions  of  unfortunate  peo- 
ple in  the  struggling,  newly-developing 
countries  of  the  free  world  In  some 
cases  this  has  come  about  through  com- 
mercial sales  for  local  currencies  In 
cases  of  famine  and  dire  need  abroad, 
our  dairy  products  have  been  donated  to 
the  voluntary  .-elief  agencies  for  distribu- 
tion. In  addi'ion.  quantities  of  dry  milk 
have  been  us.?d  through  UNESCO,  the 
United  Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  for  child-feedmp  programs  un- 
der UNICFP  Since  1954.  more  than  2 
billion  pounds  of  dry  milk  have  gone  into 
this  use. 

The  tremendous  contribution  toward 
world  peace  and  world  health  cannot  be 
valued  in  terms  of  dollars  spent  for  price 
support  programs. 

Rather  than  a  surplus  di.sposal  pro- 
gram, this  use  of  food  should  be  an  in- 
tegral part  of  a  "food  for  peace  '  pro- 
j^ram.  The  charitable  agencies  should 
be  able  to  plan  their  protirams  to  achieve 
the  maximum  benefit*  As  long  as  we 
look  on  this  u.'ve  of  food  as  a  means  of 
surplus  dispo.sal.  the  charitable  agen- 
cies and  UNICEF  will  not  be  able  to 
make  plans  which  they  are  sure  of  earn- 
ing out.  The  United  States  lost  the  con- 
fidence of  many  participating  nations 
last  year  when  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Department  of  State  failed 
to  keep  commitments  to  supply  these 
groups  with  dry  milk  Details  of  the  dry 
milk  fiasco  of  1959  are  set  forth  in  a 
letter  which  I  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  St^te,  and 
the  Director  of  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration  on  November 
11.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
letter  be  iiLserted  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

November    11     1959. 

Together  with  a  great  many  other  people. 
T  have  been  shocked  by  the  crisis  situation 


facing  American  overseas  relief  programs 
because  of  the  sudaen  Jailure  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  supply  the  vol- 
untary  agencies  with  nonfat  dry  milk  ac- 
cording to  planned  allocations. 

Nineteen  relief  agencies  have  been  help- 
ing the  needy  and  hungry  in  91  countries. 
Through  these  groups— Protestant.  Cath- 
olic, Jewish,  and  secular — American  citi- 
zens express  their  generous  humanitarian 
feelings  toward  those  les.s  fortunate  people 
who  live  in  countries  where  they  are  not 
blessed  with  the  agricultural  abundance 
that  some  here  In  the  United  States  con- 
sider a  burden  Because  so  many  needy 
children  receive  help  from  these  agencies, 
the  dry  milk  donated  from  the  government- 
owned  surplus  store  under  Public  Law  480 
has  been  of  great  value  in  the  feeding  pro- 
grams. 

The  voluntary  agencies.  I  understand. 
made  definite  commitments  to  the  recipient 
countries  only  after  consultation  with  offi- 
cials of  the  State  Department,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  the  International 
Cooperation   Administration. 

Careful  plans  were  made  In  accordance 
with  specific  allocations  of  each  of  the  sur- 
plus commodities.  Therefore,  the  relief 
agencies  went  ahead  with  their  programs 
In  good  faith,  confident  that  the  supplies 
would  be  available  They  contracted  with 
foreign  governments  to  supply  personnel 
and  facilities  to  assist  In  the  distribution 
programs.  Failure  of  American  agencies  to 
meet  their  commitments  certainly  may  have 
serious    International    repercussions. 

Surely  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  have  been  able  to  foresee  any  pos- 
sible shortages  involving  any  commodity. 
The  fact  that  the  dry  milk  donations  were 
cut  off  without  a  word  of  warning  to  the 
agencies  Involved  Is  proof  that  administra- 
tive clearances  and  understandings  were 
not  adequate.  This  looks  very  much  like 
still  another  Instance  where  the  right  hand 
of  government  does  not  know  what  the  left 
hand  is  doing.  There  is  also,  unfortunately 
an  Inescapable  Implication  that  in  this  case 
some  officials  not  only  did  not  know,  they 
did  not  care. 

This  situation  clearly  underlines  the  need 
for  a  single  agency  to  Integrate  all  opiera- 
tlons  under  Public  Law  480 — In  short  the 
Peace  Fo<Td  Administration  which  I  have 
prop<:>sed  legislatively 

I  have  noted  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  In  this  past  year  sold  millions  of 
pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk  at  cut-rate  prices 
for  use  as  animal  feed  Which  use  of  this 
commodity  seems  most  important — as  feed 
for  livestock  and  pets  or  as  food  for  htmpry 
children''  Most  people  have  little  hesita- 
tion In  putting  the  needs  of  children   first 

I  sincerely  hope  and  urge  that  Immediate 
steps  be  taken  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  ICA  to  assist  the  voluntary 
agencies  In  acquiring  dry  milk  In  order  to 
meet  their  relief  feeding  commitments  AH 
possible  means  to  do  so  should  be  consid- 
ered It  may  be  that  stocks  of  other  com- 
modities acquired  by  the  government  under 
price  support  operations,  such  as  edible  oils. 
might  be  used  to  supplement  the  donations 
to  the  agencies  above  those  already  com- 
mitted. 

The  humanitarian  and  worthy  efforts  of 
the  voluntary  relief  agencies  certainly  merit 
the  most  sympathetic  assistance  and  sup- 
port from  both  individual  citizens  and  gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Hubert  H    HtMPHKtT. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr,  President,  re- 
plies received  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Department  of  State, 
and  the  ICA  ail  indicated  sympathy  for 
the  plipht  of  the  agencies.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  to  purchase  some 
amounts  of  dry  milk  in  order  that  the 


most  pressing  needs  would  be  met  But 
these  ar-angements  were  inadequate  to 
fill  programed  needs  and  cast  serious 
reflection  upon  the  ability  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  U.S.  Government  apencies 
involved 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  title  II, 
section  201  (c,  reads  as  follows: 

The  price  of  whole  milk,  butterfat.  and  the 
products  of  such  commodities  respectively. 
shall  be  supported  at  such  levels  nrt  in  excess 
of  90  per  centum  nor  less  than  75  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price  therefor  as  the  Secretary 
determines  necessary  In  order  to  assure  an 
adequate  supply.  Such  price  support  shall 
be  provided  through  loans  on,  or  purchases 
of,  the  prxlucts  of  milk  and  butterfat. 

The  quantity,  "adequate  supply,"  is 
not  defined.  I  say  it  should  be  defined, 
and  m  the  definition  all  uses  of  milk 
should  be  included,  not  just  the  amount 
that  moves  on  the  commercial  market. 
Milk  for  children,  milk  for  the  needy, 
and  milk  as  a  food  for  peace  should  be 
included 

Let  u.S  not  talk  about  surplus  until 
we  have  taken  care  of  some  of  the  cry- 
ing needs.  The  filling  of  these  needs,  or 
our  failure  to  fill  them,  can  be  the  act 
that  shapes  the  future  of  the  world. 

Instead  of  driving  farmers  off  the  farm 
under  the  threat  of  poverty,  let  us  bring 
some  order  mto  our  agricultural  pro- 
gram. 

And.  Ijecause  at  this  time,  all  is  in 
disorder,  I  am  pleased  to  join  Senator 
Proxmire  m  sponsorship  of  this  bill 
which  would  give  some  encouragement 
and  hope  to  the  dairy  farmers  for  the 
year  ahead. 

Mr  President,  in  other  years  I  spon- 
,«;ored  lesnslation  like  this.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  because  of  the  activity  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
relating  to  this  particular  kind  of  legis- 
lation, •we  have  been  able  to  forestall 
more  drastic  cuts  in  the  dairy  price  sup- 
port program. 

I  conclude  my  statement  in  reference 
to  our  dairy  program  by  saying  that  no 
single  program  that  we  have  had  in 
terms  of  food  for  the  needy,  food  for  the 
hungry,  food  for  the  children  of  America, 
has  been  more  significant  than  the  spe- 
cial milk  program  at  home  and  the  use  of 
the  dried  milk  and  dairy  products  pro- 
gram abroad. 

Anyone  who  has  traveled  abroad  to 
examine  our  foreign  aid  program,  knows 
that  food  can  be  a  powerful  force  for 
good,  for  decency,  and  for  freedom  in 
the  world. 

A  few  minutes  ago  I  met  with  approxi- 
mately 100  of  our  Midwestern  farmers 
in  the  New  Senate  Office  Building.  They 
aie  representatives  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union  from  Minnesota.  North 
Dakota.  South  Dakota,  and  Montana.  I 
wish  that  every  Member  of  Congress 
could  have  visited  with  these  fine  farm 
representatives.  They  earned  their  trip 
to  Washington.  They  came  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  to  visit  with  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  and  their  many 
friends.  They  came  to  learn,  and  they 
also  came  to  inform. 

I  have  m  my  possession,  as  a  result  of 
this  meeting,  a  statement  from  one  of 
the  farmers  on  the  price  of  eggs.  He  is 
Joe  Solberg,  Sr.  I  shall  give  the  prices 
this  farmer  received,  on  the  18th  day  of 
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January,  from  Land  OXakes  Creamery, 
which  pays  tha  market  price,  at  New 
Richland,  Minn.,  these  prlcea.  I  want 
my  Waahington  frlenda,  who  may  be 
either  in  the  press  gallery  or  in  the 
other  galleries,  to  think  of  how  sad  it 
would  be  if  they  were  in  this  business. 
These  are  the  prices  he  received. 

Orade  A  eggs — that  is  the  best  that 
can  be  bought — 21  cents  a  dozen.  A- 
medium — that  is  the  kind  of  egg  that  Is 
sold  in  the  big  supermarkets — 17  cents  a 
dozen.  A-small,  12  cents  a  dozen. 
Grade  B,  17  cents  a  dozen. 

That  is  the  current  market  price  for 
fresh,  grade  A,  top  grade  eggs.  No 
fanner  can  make  a  living  from  that  kind 
of  price. 

When  milk  sells  for  $3  06  a  hundred- 
weight, which  is  the  support  price  of 
manufacturing  milk,  it  is  difficult  even 
to  eke  out  a  living  under  that  price 
structure. 

I  am  hopeful  that  before  Congress 
adjouma  it  will  establish  a  long  ranire 
food  program,  employing  the  resources 
of  American  agriculture  as  a  great  force 
and  instrument  in  our  foreiisn  policy.  I 
believe  It  can  do  great  Ercod. 

The  Soviets  are  producing  sputniks 
and  rockets  and  missiles.  They  are 
building  steel  factories.  They  are  erect- 
ing huge  buildings,  and  huge  hydro- 
electric projects,  all  of  which  have  been 
described  to  us  by  our  colleagues  who 
have  visited  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
there  is  one  thing  the  Soviets  have  n<>t 
been  able  to  produce  or  offer  to  the 
world  in  adequate  quantity,  and  that  is 
food.  What  is  more,  the  Soviet  Union 
does  not  have  one  single  family  farm 
as  an  exhibit  of  the  independence,  the 
integrity,  and  the  individualism  of  the 
farmer. 

The  United  States  has  an  example  of 
wholesome  living  and  of  economical  and 
efBcient  production  on  the  family  farm 
that  is  unexcelled  and  unequaled  any- 
where in  the  world.  I  5uggest  that  the 
policy  of  our  Government  be  designed  to 
honor  the  institution  of  the  family  farm 
and  to  make  it  profitable,  rather  than  to 
abuse  it  and  to  cause  our  agricultural 
system  to  be  literally  fightmg  for  its  very 
existence. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mmnesota. 


DISARMAMENT  POLICY  IN  TIIE 
NUCLEAR  AGE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  T 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  a  .speech  on 
"Disarmament  in  the  Nuclear  Ar^e," 
which  I  delivered  on  December  6  at  Yale 
University. 

This  speech  was  directed  at  the  task 
of  outlining  a  possible  future  long-range 
as  well  as  short-range  di.sarmament  pol- 
icy for  the  United  States.  Severjil 
specific  goals  and  proposals  are  included, 
and  it  is  my  hope  they  might  stimulate 
discussion  and  criticism  from  others. 

It  saddens  me,  however,  to  realize  that 
om-  own  U.S.  executive  branch  is  about 
to  enter  general  disarmament  negotia- 
tions in  less  than  6  weeks  with  no  estab- 
lished policy  as  yet.  We  knew  about 
these  negotiations  at  least  7  months  ago. 


We  knew  as  long  as  2  years  apo  that 
some  day  soon  disarmament  negotiations 
would  be  resumed.  What  a  tragedy. 
Yes.  it  is  a  tragedy  that  this  administra- 
tion, with  almost  endleaa  resources  at 
its  disposal,  has  developed  no  policy 

At  this  very  moment  high-ranking  of- 
f^cial-s  from  four  of  our  close  partners  in 
the  free  world — the  United  Kingdom, 
France.  Canada,  and  Italy — are  in 
Washington  for  the  specific  puriwsc  of 
working  out  an  aereed  Western  p<,)Ucy 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  general  dis- 
armament negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
bloc  m  March.  The.se  Western  leaders 
are  important  people  They  have  cnme 
to  Wa"5hington  on  a  ma.'or  a.ssl.rnment. 
What  a  wa^fc  of  their  time  to  come  and 
find  that  the  United  States  ha.s  nothing 
specific  to  offtT.  What  an  embarra.ss- 
ment  to  our  great  country  to  find  us  .so 
lacking  in  leadership,  so  devoid  of  ideas 
and  proporals. 

Mr.  President.  I  realize  that  in  a  little 
more  than  9  month.s  thp  .American  people 
will  havf^  an  onportunity  to  show  their 
disdain  for  the  refusal  of  this  adminis- 
tration to  a.siume  the  respon.sibility  that 
the  people  so  earliest 'y  and  soberly  gave 
it  4  years  ago.  But  I  wonder  even 
whether  we  ran  afford  to  wait  that  long. 
I  implore  tiiis  administration  to  wake 
up.  to  .^\art  moving,  and  to  get  on  with 
the  ta.=;k  of  developing  a  coherent,  effec- 
tive, imaginative  policy  for  the  control 
and  reduction  of  the  world's  ai-maments 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

Therf  being  no  objection,  the  addi'ess 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dlsarm.^ment  in  the  Nucxe.\R  Ace 

(Speech  of  Senator  HtJBEBT  H.  Humphbet  at 

Yale  University.  December  6.  1959) 

Disarmament  should  be  the  core  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy.  We  are  a  nation  dedi- 
cated to  peace  and  we  know  that  peace  Is 
always  threatened  by  an  arms  race.  A  case 
can  be  built  for  an  armament  structure  as 
a  holding  action,  but  a  world  armed  to  the 
teeth  Is  a  dangerous  world.  Progress  on  con- 
trolling arms  Is  urgently  needed  so  that  the 
people  of  all  nations  may  devote  their  full 
talents  and  energies  to  peaceful  and  con- 
structive pursuits.  The  control  and  reduc- 
tion of  armaments  is  an  Unmensely  difficult 
problem.  I  have  chosen  this  evemug  to  dis- 
cuss certain  of  its  aspects  and  to  put  before 
you  a  program  for  the  future. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  year's  session 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly, 
Premier  Khrushchev  spoke  on  the  subject  of 
disarmament.  He  made  some  rather  sweep- 
1-ng  proposals  including  a  proposal  for  total 
disarmament  In  4  years.  The  Soviet  Union 
was  not  the  only  country  to  oBer  disarma- 
ment proposals  before  the  U.N.  The  British 
advanced  an  equally  comprehensive  scheme 
for  substantial  cutback  In  armaments  In 
siages.  The  Irish  submitted  a  resolution  to 
bar  the  transfer  of  nuclear  weapons  from 
r.uclear  powers  to  nonnuclear.  A  resolution, 
adopted  by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  and 
sponsored  by  a  large  group  of  nations  In 
Asia  and  Africa,  called  on  the  French  to  call 
o!T  their  scheduled  atomic  tests  In  the  Sa- 
hara. 

The  significance  of  this  activity  in  the 
United  Nations,  to  me.  is  twofold.  First,  the 
q-.iestlon  of  dl.^a.'mament.  or  arms  control  to 
\ise  a  broader  phra.^e  1.9  mo'ir.tlng  In  Interest 
and  Intensity  throughrut  the  world.  Sec- 
ond, it  was  moet  unfortunate  that  in  all  of 
this  debate  and  discu.sslon,  the  United  itatca 


was  on  the  sldeMnee  because  we  did  not  have 
any  concrete  pri)p<)»«l«  of  i.ur  own  to  advo- 
cate. Our  po«iUon  thruughuui  the  debate 
w.LS  c.  ■r:fliie<l  to  i.o  of  ftiwuring  U.N  mem- 
bers that  )ur  p«.'!;cy  U  under  review  and  tliat 
h!',  pr-fv^naU  r,f  .  thrr  n.iMi'':;^  nhr'i.d  be  .'Ub- 
mltfed  Xri  the  for'hr-oni'.nif  dl«arm«m»mt  n<». 
gotlatlon*  between  r. ve  Weetera  na:;ons  and 
r.vf  .>-^  I  Viet  hhK  H-'i'i  Tm 

My  omplalni  u  not  that  we  lold  the  U.N. 
that  we  were  siudyiug  ihe  niAtter.  My  rrlt- 
Irlstn  1«  tli.it  8-.it  n  a  p  "tllU/U  *  a*  far  from 
adeq'i.Tte — a  .'.\r  cry  fr-in  tae  p-».  ;•:  n  tlie 
leader  of  the  free  w-rld  nh  "lUld  be  prt  p.ired 
to  take  on  one  of  the  moet  vital  i.seues  facir.g 
the  world  at  this  time. 

The  most  receiu  overall  position  f>f  tl.e 
United  states  on  the  breitd  subject  of  dis- 
armament wa«  stated  In  Augu.<<l  1067.  Yet 
the  administration  waited  uuii\  Aug.i&t  of 
1959  before  appointing  a  group  to  rev icw  the 
policy  to  determine  what  we  should  seek 
in  1960. 

Our  policy  should  be  under  constant 
scrutiny  all  the  time.  But  to  say  we  are  re- 
viewing past  policy  on  arms  control  puts 
the  matter  In  the  wrong  perspective.  It  Is 
not  enough  to  review  what  has  gone  before. 
What  Is  urgently  needed  Is  a  policy  fur  the 
future,  one  that  can  be  u-sed  as  a  basts  for 
discussion  and  negotiations.  A  p<:>llcy  that 
states  goals  and  the  concrete  steps  to  realise 
the  goals  la  what  the  world  wants  to  hear 
from  the  United  States. 

Progress  toward  any  kind  of  arms  control 
requires  Infinite  patience.  But  there  is  a 
difference  t>etween  the  patience  that  Is  based 
on  planning  and  prodding  and  the  patience 
of  procrastination,  timidity,  and  Indecision. 

The  President,  In  a  letter  to  me  of  No- 
vember 17.  did  reafttrm  his  belief  in  the  need 
for  progreee  on  disarmament  I  commend 
the  President  for  his  statement  of  purpose. 
Too  bad  so  many  of  his  advisers  fall  to  share 
his  alms  and  vision.  Although  It  is  belated. 
It  is  encouraging  that  the  President  has  be- 
gun to  see  that  goals,  In  order  to  be  trans- 
lated into  specific  steps,  demand  preparation, 
study,  and  even  funds. 

Progresj  on  amia  control  can  be  made. 
But  It  takes  the  kind  of  stubborn  concentra- 
tion of  people  who  refuse  to  give  up  at  the 
first  signs  of  delay  or  the  first  obstaflee  to 
progress. 

During  the  recent  session  of  Congress  I 
tried  on  four  different  appropriation  bills  to 
get  $400,000  earmarked  for  disarmament 
studies.  Each  time  the  administration 
failed  to  give  support.  Regrettably,  the 
Congress  failed  also. 

Next  year  I  shall  try  again.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  Indicated  that  It  will  rec- 
ommend funds  for  arms  control  preparation 
and  studies. 

NTrCXK.\R    TEST    BAN    AGREEMENT    CLOSn 

Today.  I  offer  three  arms  control  proposals 
which  should  be  given  the  highest  priority. 
In  proposing  them  I  am  assuming  there  will 
be  continued  negotiations  for  a  ban  on  nu- 
clear weapons  tests.  I  give  the  test  ban 
talks  a  better  than  even  chance  of  being  suc- 
cessful. I  believe  the  outcome  will  be  based 
on  a  control  system  for  the  cessation  of  all 
atomic  tests,  initiated  perhaps  In  stages  and 
possibly  along  the  lines  I  recently  outlined 
in  an  address  at  Pontiac,  Mich. 

Many  people  within  the  administration 
have  fought  the  concept  of  a  comprehensive 
and  controlled  test  ban  agreement.  They 
have  fought  it  all  year  and  they  are  still 
fighting  It.  I  was  sorry  to  note  opponents 
of  a  test  ban  seem  to  have  recruited  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  to  their  side.  Whetiier 
Vice  President  Nixon  Is  there  too  no  one  can 
be  sure.  The  political  wind  evidently  Is  not 
yet  strong  enough  for  him  to  tell  which  way 
It  Is  going  and.  therefore,  which  direction 
he  should  likewise  go. 

One  of  the  ways  t««t  ban  opponents  try 
to  scuttle  an  Agreement  Is  to  call  for  a  con- 
trol and  inspection  system  that  is  lOo  per- 
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cent  perfect  The  AEC  and  the  Pentagon 
kni:)W  themselves  that  perfectUi;  in  an  arms 
control  system  1«  no  more  possible  than  per- 
fection In  an  early  warning  radar  system 
against  surprise  attack  f>r  perfection  In  the 
safety  precautions  taken  to  prevent  radio- 
activity from  escaping  from  a  nuclear 
reactor 

The  President  has  now  begun  to  shake 
up  hl«  subordinates  on  this  matter.  In  his 
November  17  letter  to  ine  lie  said 

*••  •  •  The  best  and  most  carefully  elab- 
orated disarmament  agreements  are  likely  to 
carry  with  them  some  risks,  at  least  theo- 
retically, of  evasion.  But  one  must  ponder. 
In  reaching  decisions  on  the  very  complex 
and  difficult  subject  of  arms  control,  the 
enormous  risks  entailed  if  reasonable  steps 
are  not  taken  to  curb  the  International  com- 
petition In  armaments  and  to  move  effec- 
tively In  the  direction  of  disarmament  " 

The  President  Is  right.  There  are  risks  In 
the  failure  to  act,  Just  as  there  are  risks  in 
carefully  designed  action. 

With  continued  and  concentrated  bargain- 
ing and  perseverance  a  test  ban  agreement 
may  be  reached  within  the  next  several 
months  The  President  wants  a  test  ban 
agreement  before  he  leaves  office  and  the 
Russians  seem  to  want  to  limit  the  nuclear 
ciub  The  votes  in  the  U.N  General  As- 
sembly Indicate  world  opinion  Insists  up>on 
a  test  ban.  I  am  convinced  the  people  of 
the  United  States  want  the  tests  stopped. 
They  want  to  make  a  start  on  controlling  the 
arms  race.  When  Governor  Rockefeller  made 
his  unfortunate  and.  In  my  opinion,  mis- 
guided statement  over  TV  on  resuming  un- 
derground tests,  the  TV  studio  was  besieged 
with  calls  of  protest. 

But  we  must  prepare  to  go  beyond  a  con- 
trolled and  inspected  nuclear  weapons  test 
ban  agreement.  This  merely  opens  the  door 
to  genuine  disarmament  We  should  make 
a  concerted  attack  on  three  major  problems 
In  the  arms-control  field 

OOAL8  TO   WORK  TOWARD 

Let  me  make  It  clear  I  stand  for  a  world 
free  from  the  burden  of  massive  armaments. 
I  support  the  goal  of  a  United  Nations  police 
force  equipped  to  guard  all  nations,  large 
and  small,  from  aggression.  I  am  for  a 
system  of  world  order  In  which  law  takes 
the  place  of  force  as  a  means  of  settling 
disputes.  And  I  believe  that  eventually  the 
nations  of  the  world  must  agree  to  view 
any  act  of  an  individual,  group,  or  nation 
that  seeks  tfj  disturb  world  peace  as  a  crime 
against  mankind.  SF>eclflc  steps  now  must 
be  taken  to  assure  the  ultimate  fulfillment 
of  these  long-range  goals. 

DErENSE   MtJST   BE  MAINTAINED   DfTITL 
DISARMAMENT  IS  REACHED) 

The  proposals  I  offer  are  all  based  on  the 
concept  of  mutual  agreement  I  do  not 
supp>ort  unilateral  disarmament.  We  have 
already  had  t<x)  much  of  this  in  the  name 
of  a  balanced  budget  Until  we  have  con- 
crete progress  In  arms  control  our  own  de- 
fense posture  must  not  only  be  maintained 
but  even  strengthened  in  key  respects. 

Now  my  proposals: 

No.  1.  Control  and  reduction  o/  missiles  and 
bombers  and  maintenance  of  outer  space 
for  peaceful  purposes 

We  must  seek  the  control  and  reduction 
of  long-range  missiles  and  long-range  bom- 
bers. We  must  Increase  our  efforts  to  pre- 
serve outer  space  for  peaceful  purposes. 

The  universe  waits  to  be  explored  and  un- 
derstood. The  nations  of  the  earth  must  to- 
gether seek  knowledge  about  the  unknown. 
They  must  simultaneously  develop  a  law  of 
conduct  In  the  universe  If  peaceful  under- 
takings are  not  to  be  turned  into  warfare. 
Insofar  as  we  jxjsslbly  can.  therefore,  the 
delivery  vehicles  of  warfare  should  be  con- 
tn-lled  and  curtailed  Of  these  the  most 
important  are  the  missiles  and  then  the 
bombers. 


This  means  Inspectors  and  control  post* 
located  at  every  strategic  alrbase  In- 
spectors and  control  posu  will  need  to  be 
established  near  the  launching  sites  for 
mlMlles  as  well  as  ab<-)ard  every  naval  vessel 
equipped  for  missile  launching* 

But  control  U  not  enough  Tlie  missiles 
and  bombers  mui't  either  be  el.mlnated  or 
they  must  be  placed  under  InternatU  nal 
control.  Further  tests  of  ml-ssUes  under 
such  a  system  would  be  prohibited  and  a 
monitoring  system  Installed  to  see  that  they 
were.  In  fact,  stopped 

Such  a  program  as  this  cannot  be  accom- 
plished overnight.  Long-range  missile  and 
bomber  control  Is  an  enormously  difficult 
problem.  I  am  told,  for  example,  that  enough 
missiles  might  be  launched  from  one  site  to 
effect  a  major  knockout  blow.  A  control 
system  for  missiles  and  bombers  Involving 
bases  and  launching  sites  throughout  the 
world  would  be  far  more  difficult  to  nego- 
tiate than  a  ban  on  nuclear  weajXins  tests. 
Therefore,  studies  on  control  measures 
should  be  begun  Immediately.  They  should 
be  started  at  home,  internally  by  the  United 
States,  and  also  Joint  talks  should  be  pro- 
posed with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
powers  that  would  be  affected  The  studies 
might  first  be  conducted  on  a  technical  level 
prior  to  political  negotiations 

For  years  we  have  talked  about  the  threat 
of  the  nuclear  delivery  systems.  The  talk 
must  now  be  translated  Into  action. 

No.    2.  Cessation   of   nuclear    weapons 
production 

The  production  of  fissionable  material  for 
weapons  purposes  should  be  curtailed  under 
effective  safegtiards. 

Here  again  there  has  been  a  lot  of  talk 
but  little  action.  We  need  first  to  work  out, 
preferably  Jointly  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Great  Britain,  the  necessary  technical 
means  of  control.  We  need  a  control  system 
adequate  to  prevent  the  secret  diversion  of 
fissionable  materials  from  peaceful  pursuits 
to  weapons  purposes.  This  control  system 
should  be  adequate  but  not  more  than  is 
required  The  la^t  estimate  I  have  seen  given 
by  the  AEG  for  such  a  control  system  In- 
volved about  6.000  lnsf>ectors  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  cannot  Judge  at  this  point  whether 
this  is  necessary.  It  appears  to  me  rather 
high  considering  tht  the  test  ban  control 
system  for  the  USSR,  would  Involve  far 
less  than  1.000  inspectors 

A  controlled  ban  on  the  production  of 
nuclear  weapons  would  affect  not  only  the 
three  nuclear  powers.  It  would  also'  stop 
other  nations  from  arming  themselves  with 
their  own  nuclear  weapons  Tlie  French. 
for  example,  have  said  repeatedly  they  would 
give  up  their  plans  to  test  and  produce 
nuclear  weapons  If  other  nations  stopped 
their  nuclear  weapons  production.  A  con- 
trol system  for  the  prohibition  of  nuclear 
weapons  production  might  be  fitted  Into 
the  functions  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency. 

No.    3.    Worldwide    multi-nation    system 
against  surprise  attack 

We  need  a  worldwide  antisurprise  attack 
system  against  the  use  of  any  kind  of  miii- 
tary  force  by  one  country  against  another. 

The  term,  surprise  attack,  has  come  to 
mean  within  the  United  States,  primarily  an 
attack  by  long-range  missiles  and  aircraft. 
This  does  not  Include  all  that  I  mean  The 
problem  is  not  solely  one  of  missiles  and 
bombers  nor  of  the  three  nuclear  powers  It 
Includes  surprise  attack  by  Chinese  Com- 
munists on  India,  Nepal.  Btirma.  Laos  Ko- 
rea, or  Formosa.  It  concerns  a  possible  ag- 
gression In  the  Middle  East.  It  concerns  a 
possible  aggression  In  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  And  finally  It  even  concerns  pos- 
sible aggression  in  Latin  America. 

A  fix-us  on  the  prevention  of  this  kind  of 
surprise  attack  Is  essential  and  urgent  for 
two    major    reasons.      First,    It    is    Important 


because  most  of  the  real  threr.ts  of  war- 
fare come  from  the  kinds  of  situations  I 
have  mentioned  Every  time  a  i.>cai  or  re- 
gional war  breaks  out  it  threatens  ♦.'  drag 
in  the  major  powers  with  their  large -tea '.e 
and  devastating    weapons 

Second.  It  Is  important  bee- use  if  the 
nuclear  powers  place  under  control  and 
limit  their  missiles,  bombers,  and  fissionable 
material  for  weapons  purposes  this  rr:ght 
give  other  powers  the  Idea  they  can  a:iord 
to  become  more  rerkies*.  In  other  words, 
the  possession  of  weapons  of  ma.ss  destruc- 
tion has  acted  to  s  ,n\e  extent  as  a  deterrent 
on  nonnuclear  powers  a.t  well  as  nuclear  No 
nation  can  k>e  sure  that  what  it  hopes  may 
l>e  a  small  war  won't  turn  into  a  worldwide 
catastrophe.  If  the  big  weapons  were  con- 
trolled or  removed,  some  Irresponsible  dicta- 
tor with  heavy  conventional  armaments 
somewhere  might  feel  the  risk  of  aggression 
was  not  too  great  Until  you  have  assur- 
ance of  protection  from  surprise  attack  you 
have  an  unstable  world  situation  where  the 
finger  Is  never  far  from  the  trigger. 

An  antisurprise  attack  system  should  In- 
clude many  elements.  In  somie  areas  the 
withdrawal  or  pullback  of  troops  would  be 
called  for.  In  other  areas  a  controlled  de- 
militarized zone  would  be  needed  Still  other 
areas  might  require  the  stationing  of  an  in- 
ternational police  force  Special  Inspection 
poets  would  netd  to  be  established  m  all 
areas.  The  U.N  would  truly  become  tlie  eyes 
and  ears  of  peace 

You  may  think  this  sounds  like  a  lot  of  in- 
spection and  inspectors.  It  would  be.  But 
it  Is  necessary  to  have  what  each  situation 
demands 

IMPORTANCE     Or     INSPECTION     F' >R     A     PEArm-L 
WORLD 

In  our  country  I  think  we  believe  inspec- 
tion and  control  are  necessary  because  we 
don't  trust  the  Russians.  This  is  certainly 
an  element  but  this  Is  not  the  entire  ex- 
planation.   It  is  deeper  than  that. 

Inspection  and  control  recognize  some- 
thing about  human  nature.  It  recognizes 
that  man  is  not  perfect 

If  controls  and  regulations  are  needed  m 
a  well-organized  national  society,  and  they 
certainly  are,  they  are  even  more  important 
in  relations  among  nation  states, 

Americans  are  a  peace-lo\ mg,  honest  and 
Just  people.  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
us  want  to  obey  the  law,  do  well  unto  others, 
and  avoid  harm  wherever  and  whenever  we 
can.  Yet  we  have  dotted  our  society  from 
stem  to  stern  inside  and  out  with  inspectors. 
Just  let  me  list  for  you  some  of  the  ways 
we  inspect  each  other, 

.^t  the  Federal  level  we  have  inspectors 
for  a  multitude  of  purp>c>ses  Food  and  drug 
inspectors.  Coast  Guard  inspectors,  narcot- 
ics inspectors;  tlie  Customs  Service:  the 
Secret  Service:  FBI  agents,  Cr.ii  Service  in- 
vestigators;  an6  Atomic  Eli^erey  inspectors 

In  the  armed  services  we  have  a  military 
p-;ilice  system,  that  Consists  of  23.976  .'^rmy 
police.  2.4U7  Navy  police,  and  34  894  Air 
Force  police 

And  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  we 
have  inspectors  in  the  thousands  including 
a  couple  of  hundred  to  inspect  the  inspectors. 
James  Madison  said  many  years  ago:  'If 
men  were  ar.eels.  no  government  would  be 
necessary.  If  angels  were  to  govern  men. 
neither  external  nor  internal  controls  on 
government  would  be  necessary  "  It  goes 
without  saying.  I  think,  that  international 
relations  are  not  conducted  by  angels  either. 
Inspection,  therefore,  Is  highly  essential 
for  a  peaceful  world  as  well  as  a  Just  and 
functioning  society.  The  sooner  we  start 
detailed  studies  and  negotiations  comblr.lng 
Inspection  and  cc.mtroi  with  the  reduction  of 
armanients  and  the  prevention  of  stirprlse 
attack  the  sooner  we  may  reach  our  goal. 
I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  need 
to  pet  started  We  are  going  into  our  third 
year    of    serk<us    discussion    for    a    test    ban. 
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Zacb  of  the  three  field*  I  have  mentioned 
may  take  at  leaat  that  long  to  thow  progress. 

BSOXONAI.    DXSAUCAMKirr    CONfTSZHCZS    NZZDCD 

These  three  proposals  cannot  be  negotiated 
by  the  same  people  at  the  same  conference. 
Ths  missile-bomber  problem  and  the  cut- 
off of  fissionable  material  for  weapons  pur- 
poses can  be  undertaken  primarily  by  the 
nuclear  powers  with  assistance  from  others. 
But  separate  conferences  will  be  necessary. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  Initiate  regional  con- 
ferences to  handle  the  creation  of  anti- 
surprise  attack  systems  In  the  different  areas 
of  the  world. 

What  I  am  suggesting  here  Is  that  the 
10-nation  disarmament  negotiations  to  be 
convened  early  next  year  can  on'.y  make  a 
start  on  the  problem.  They  will  not  be  able 
In  one  conference  to  settle  the  problems  I 
have  discussed  here  8ks  well  as  others  that 
also  must  be  tackled.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
contribution  the  forthcoming  10-nation  dls- 
annament  conference  can  make  Is  to  under- 
take serious  negotiations  for  a  system  to 
prevent  surprise   attack  in   Europe 

OTHER  AAMS  CONTSOL  PROBLEMS 

As  I  have  advanced  my  three  major  pro- 
posals many  of  you  may  have  been  thinking 
about  still  other  problems.  We  are  all  aware 
of  many  other  areas  on  which  work  mxist 
be  done.  In  the  arms  control  held  there 
are  weapons  of  bacteriological  and  chemical 
WEU-fare.  There  are  the  armed  forces  of 
nations.  There  are  the  delivery  vehicles 
other  than  missiles  and  bombers.  In  the 
matter  of  prevention  of  aggression  there  Is 
the  overriding  problem  of  settling  the  di.'-,- 
putes  and  removing  the  friction  among  na- 
tions that  lead  to  aggression.  And  there  is 
the   special    prDblem   of    China. 

Ail  of  these  matters  require  thought. 
study,  and  action.  But  I  submit  we  mu5t 
make  a  start.  I  have  chosen  three  areas  that 
are  particularly  Important. 

THE    SPIdAL    PROBLEM    OF    CHINA 

Now  before  closing,  a  word  about  China. 
The  Communist  Government  of  China 
would  have  to  be  bound  by  any  arms  contrcjl 
system  that  de«ilt  effectively  with  missiles 
and  bombers  and  the  prevention  of  sur- 
prise attack.  Without  China  no  system  f  jr 
the  prevention  of  surprise  attack  In  Ea.s'- 
em  and  Southern  Asia  could  be  successful. 
Without  China  In  an  arms  control  agree- 
ment affecting  Asia,  the  entire  power  balani^e 
In  the  world  could  be  dangerously  upset. 
National  security  and  world  security  de- 
mand the  Inclusion  of  Communist  China  in 
major  arms  control  agreements. 

Unfortunately,  Communist  China  Is  still 
highly  Irresponsible  and  aggressive  It  may 
take  the  combined  persuasiveness  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  United  States,  and  all  the 
countries  of  Asia  to  Impress  on  China  the 
need  to  forego  plans  of  aggression  and  defl- 
anoe  of  the  International  CMnxmunity 
Strange  as  It  may  seem  to  think  of  United 
States-Soviet  cooperation  on  persuadlns: 
China  to  participate  In  a  disarmament  sigree- 
ment,  the  world  situation  may  yet  produce 
such  a  result. 

We  are  entering  a  period  In  which  the  sub- 
ject of  arms  reduction  and  control  Is  taking 
on  new  meaning.  There  are  dangers  as  well 
as  opportunities.  But  the  goal  of  a  peace- 
ful world  demands  our  best  efforts. 

And  the  goal  of  peace  mu.Tt  not  be  a 
sterile  and  cold  concept  meaning  merely  the 
absence  of  war  or  hostilities.  It  is  a  peace 
with  Justice  and  opportunity,  better  living 
conditions,  education  and  health  for  all  man- 
kind. Peace  Is  not  slogans  but  programs. 
This  kind  of  peace  Is  not  easy:  it  is  sacri- 
fice. Peace  requires  more  than  public  re- 
lations. It  demands  a  continuity  and  depth 
of  pubUc  poUcy.  My  wish  is  that  my  pro- 
gram of  disarmAment  offered  here  Umight 
win  help  to  stimulate  and  inspire  others. 


AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Minnesota  Air  National  Guard 
unit  at  Wold  Chamberlain  Field  of  Min- 
neapolis-St.  Paul.  Minn.,  was  converted 
from  an  air  defense  mission  to  a  MATS- 
type  mission,  and  the  109th  Air  National 
Guard  has  now  received  the  first  of  its 
fleet  of  C-97  Stratofreightcrs. 

I  have  been  assured  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  that  the  withdrawal  of  the 
guard  jet  fighters  from  Mmneapohs  has 
not  adversely  altered  our  defense  peti- 
tion, and  that  the  transport  mission  a.s- 
signed  to  the  Air  National  Guard  will 
make  a  continuing  contribution  to  the 
transport  requirements  of  the  National 
and  Slate  defense  and  disaster  relief 
planners, 

I  wish  to  commend  the  .Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  and  the  other  officials  re- 
sponsibie  for  establlshin.tj  thi.s  mission  at 
Wold  Chamberlain  Field.  It  is  a  far- 
sighted  and  pioneering  action.  p:very 
Minnesotan  is  indeed  proud  that  th»>  first 
multiengine  aircraft  ever  to  be  a.s.smned 
to  a  Rese.^ve  component  has  now  been 
assigned  to  the  Minne.-iota  .Air  National 
Guard. 

It  is  al.so  a  pleasure  to  take  thi.s  mo- 
ment to  com.mend  the  loyal  and  efficient 
Mirjie-^^ota  a;r  L;uard.smen  who  have  made 
a  splendid  record  in  their  previous  air 
defen.se  mi.ssion  I  know  that  they  are 
anxiou.s  to  undertake  the  new  mission 
assigned  to  them  by  the  \\x  Force  and 
they  will  carry  it  forward  with  their 
t\T>ical  elan  and  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Presid^'nt 

The  PRESIDING  OPT'ICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 


RECESS  TO  11  AM.  TOMORROW 
Mr.    HUMPHREY.     Mr     Pre-sid^nt,    I 
move   that  the  Senate  .stand   in  recess, 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  until 
11  o'clock  a  m   tomorrow 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  5 
o'clock  and  49  minutes  p  m  >  the  Senate 
took  a  rece,"??.  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Thursfiav,  Jan- 
uary 28.  1960,  at  11  o'clock  am." 


NOMIN.ATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  27,  1960: 

I-NTOt-V^TI'iN^L     CODPrRATIfV     Ar'MlNI.STRAT:0>r 

John  J  Grady,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Deputy 
Director  f -r  Manag^mpnt  of  the  Interna- 
tional Cor)perar!<^,n  -Administration,  In  the 
I>epartment  of  State. 

U  5    .Attornet 

Nel.  R.  Farmelo.  cf  New  Y  -rk,  to  be  U  S 
attorney  for  tlie  western  district  of  N>w 
York  f  jr  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  J.yhn  O. 
Henderson,  resigned. 

US    Coast  Gttaro 

The  following  U  3.  Coast  Guard  ofTcers 
for  promotion  to  the  permanent  rank  of 
rear   admiral    in    the   US,   Coast   Guard: 

Capt.  Henry  J   Wuervsch 

Capt.  George  H   Miller 

Capt   George  A   Knudsen 

Capt.  Christopher  C  Knapp 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive   nomiiiatioixs   conflrmed    by 
the  Senate  January  27,  1960; 
Department    or   .Stat« 

I.ivin^^VMi  T  Merchant,  of  the  Dl.s'rlct  of 
Coluaib.ii,  to  be  Under  Secretary  uf  btate  fur 
Political  Affairs. 

Foy  D  Kohler.  of  Ohio,  to  be  an  A&sUtant 
Secretary  of  State. 

DIPLOMATTC    Sehvice 

O  FYederlck  Relnhardt,  of  California,  to 
bp  .Ambassador  Extrat>rdlnftry  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  Amerira  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  and  U)  perve  con- 
currently and  without  nddltlon.i:  rrrrrpeii.'sa- 
tlon  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  an]  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Klngdfjm  of  Yemen 

Tyler  Thompson,  of  Maine,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Iceland. 

Inter. Am  ERK  a.n    Develx.pmiktt    H.^.nk 
Robert  Cutler,  of  Massarhusptt.i    t..  >  be  an 
Executive  EMrector  of  the  Ir  -er-Amerif-an  De- 
velopment  Bank  for  a    term   cf   3   \f\r%  and 
until  his  suocesBor  has  been  appointed 

InTFRNATIONAL    COOPlXikTION    ADMINISTKATIO!* 

Dennis  A.  PlizGerald.  o<  Maryland,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  for  Op«ratloiia  .  .f  U^e  In- 
ternaUoinal  Cooperation  Admin. >ira.i.un  in 
the  Department  of  State. 

DlPlX>liATIC     AND     PoariGN     SERVir* 

The  following-named  persons,  whn  were 
appointed  dtirlng  the  last  recess  of  the 
Senate,  to  the  offices  Indicated: 

Now  Foreign  Service  offlcers  of  class  2  .ind 
secretaries  In  the  diplomatic  service. 

To  be  consult  general 
Ward  P   Allen,  of  Virginia. 
Harlan  B    Clark,  of  Ohio 
George   W    Renchard,   of    Michigan. 
William    D.    Wright,    of    the    District    of 
Columbia. 

To  be  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  2.  cnn- 
gul,  and  secretary  in  the  diplomatic  service 
Joseph   Mlntses,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Now  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  3  and 

secretary  in  the  diplomatic  service. 

To  be  aUo  consul  general 
Menitt  N.  Cootes.  of  Oregon. 

To  be  Foreign  Service  officer  o/  class  3.  con- 
sul, and  secretary  in  the  diplomatic  service 
Harold  E.  How  land,  of  Virginia, 
N  -rm-tn  F    Johnson,  nf  Maryland. 
Barney  B    Taylor,  of  Michigan. 

To  b'-  F   '''\gn  Service  officer  of  class  4.  con- 
sul, and  secretary  in  the  diplomatic  service 
Oe«^e  A.  LAndry.  of  New  Hampshire. 
T    Howard  Peters,  of  Washington. 

To  be  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  5   con- 
sul, and  secretary  in  the  diplomatic  service 
Henry  W   Kemp,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Harry  Kushner,  of  California 
Thomas  E.  Summers,  of  California. 

To  be  consuls 
Chris  C   Pappas,  Jr.,  of  New  Hampshire. 
Edward  M.  Rowell.  of  California. 

To  be  Foreign  SeriHce  officer  of  class  6.  iHce 
consul  of  career,  and  secretary  m  thr  dip- 
lomatic serxfice. 
Splroe  A  Slafacas,  of  Florida. 
Miss   Anita    R    Wharton,   of   Florida. 

To  be  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  7.  vice 
consul  of  career,  and  secretary  in  the  diplo- 
matic service 

M'.sm   Frances   L.    Adami.   of    Arizona. 
Mrs     Ethel    Balashova.    of    Callf'^rTUA. 
Roger  A.  Provencher.  of  Colorado. 
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To  br  Frire-.grt  Srrvice  officer  o/ flpM  t.  vice 
consul  uf  career,  and  sccTetarjf  I*  the  diplo- 
matic service 

David  Anderson,  of  New  York 

Rodney    E.    Armstrong,    of    CaMfDrnla. 

Donald    P     Black,    of    C.'illf'>rnla 

Richard    L    Bowen.   of    South   Dakota 

Thomas  Gordon  Brown,  Jr  ,  of  New 
Mexico 

John  Allen  Bu<-he,  of  Indiana, 

Ji'hn  B.  C'onnely.  of  Calift>rnla. 

John  P.  Crawford,  of  Ohio. 

Douglas  James   Harwood,   of   Connecticut. 

Marvin  W.  Humphreys,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia 

Robert  E.  Kaufman,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Kenneuh   A    Kurzf    of  Uh<xie  I.siand. 

ViBHl  L   Laase,  ui  N'Lra^ka. 

Stephen   J     Ledog.i.'.   i  .'   New   Yrk. 

Jon  S.  Lodeesen,  of  Tennessee. 

Edward  V  Nef,  of  the  District  of  Cohim- 
bla 

Ja.  k  R   Perrv  of  Georgia 

P.iul  B    Heinmey.  Jr  .  of   Pennsylvania. 

Charies    W    Schaller,    of   Wisconsin. 

Liiu-<.lu  F   Stelk.  of  Illinois. 

(Jha.rlfs  H    Thomas  II.  of  New  Hampehfre 

Jxicph  \V   Tw-lnam,  of  Tennessee. 

Thoni.v?  H   Walsh,  of  Texas. 

F    Alia:.  Wendt    of  Illinois 

A   Norniiin  Willims.  of  Michigan, 

To  be  con.'ti/  general 
William    Ho'svard  Taft   III,  of  Connecticut. 
To  be  consuls 

Valentin  K.  Blacque.  of  Mlnnesot.a, 
Seymour  Ciialfln,  of  New  York. 
Bo«  L   CoIUns,  of  Missouri 
Daren  J   Flltcroft.  of  Virginia. 
Albert    W     Henntg,    of    Massachusetts. 
PhlMp  r.    Hodge,  of  Connect  in.! 
Eric    NefT.    of    the   District    of    Co;amb;a. 
Michael  Favlyak.  of  Virginia 
Jclin    B.    Perkey,    Jr  ,     of     West    Virginia 
Philip   B    K    Potter,  of  Connecticut. 
William  H   SUong.  of  Virginia. 
Rutherford    T.    Walsh,    of    California. 
To  be  conyu.1  and  secretary  in  the  diplomatic 
service 
Alex  A.  Cohen,  of  Calif orrila. 

lu  be  mce  consuls 
Charles  J.  Baker   of  Virginia. 
Chrlstopfa«rH   Ballou,  of  Vermont. 
Robert  l\  Clark,  of  MassachusetU. 
George  I    Coale.  Jr  ,  of  California, 
Ja.:r.es  R    Connelly,  of  California. 
R!f  hard  K.  Cooke,  of  Texas. 
John  W   Hennessy.  of  Connecticut. 
John  A    Hrlizna    of  Ppnn,«',  1  vania 
K-arr    M     Kli.i;      Jr      of    M  i.ssaci.use"  t.<! 
J  i.-: fi  y    shfa.  of  Marviand 
J».<6«'r !'  P   .Shem.an.  ol  M;th:gan. 
Jack  Stewart,  ol  Illinois. 
Robert  L  Taylor,  of  New  Y :>rk. 

To  be  Vict  consul  and  secretary  in  the  diplo- 
matic service 
WlUlam  T.  Brown,  of  New  Jersey. 
Ralph  W.  Stephan,  Jr..  of  Ohio. 

To    be    secretary    m    the    diplrmatic    service 

Edgar  J.  .Applewhite,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Howard  W    Bovee,  of  Wisconsin. 

Edward  P    Brown,  of  Virginia, 

Dudley  R    IJurrls,  of  Texas. 

Robert  G    Caldwell,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Laughlin  A.  Campbell,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Arthur  C  Close,  of  Virginia. 

Raymond  II.  Close,  of  New  Jersey. 

Richard  J.  Cornish,  of  Kansas 

Aldo  D'AIessandro,  of  New  York. 

Phllo  Dibb'e,  of  Utah, 

Edward  A.  Dow.  Jr  ,  of  New  York. 

Charles  L.  Duthle.  of  Colorado 

Mrs    Virginia  H.  Emmons,  of  Michigan. 


John  F   Fay    of  Virginia. 
John  S   F^ter   of  Virginia. 
Joseph  C   Go-xlwin.  of  Utah. 
Tucker  P    E    Oougelmann    of  New  York, 
Charles  C    Hall    Jr     of  Virginia. 
John  J    Hicks    of  Virginia 
L<^o  J    Horvath.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Boris  Ilyln,  of  Virginia 
George  A    Ives.  Jr  ,  of  North  Carolina 
Huns  J    Jensen    of  California 
Tli.'.ne   A    Kuhlman,  of  Michigan. 
George  V    Lauder,  of  Connecticut. 
L.iuTPT,ce  G    LeiserffJm.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

To  be  secretaries  in  the  diplomatic  •=:c^vice 
Richard  M  Long,  of  Colorado 
Edward  S   Lynch,  of  Maryland. 
J'».«^l'h  .A   Mi  not  t    Jr    of  Oretron 
Nil  ho  :u~  .A    Mon'eRano  of  New  York. 
DunciHn  Puree.:      {  PenrLsylvanla. 
Ka!;)h  H    KeUl  .rd    of  U tail. 
l'-«rl  J    Schi'ejp    >  ■:  i.)hlo. 
Edward  ii  Sp..j-i..  wf  Virginia. 
Richard  F  Stolz.  Jr.,  of  Vermont 
Clifton  R   Strathem,  of  Mas.=;a chu.se it* 
John  M  Turner,  of  Geors:m 
Frederick  D   Vref  land   of  New  Yn-k 
Frfder.-  k      U      Weils,     of     the     District     of 
Columbia 

Now  Foreign  Ser-.  ice  staff  offlcers; 

To   be  consuls 

K  Marshal  Berg,  of  Iowa 

Edmund  R   Johnson   of  Massac h'a.<iei  tf 

Max  W    Kraus   of  Maryland 

Mi.ss  t.ien  I   McCulliugh.  of  New  Jersey. 

t^tejihen  N    Sestanovich.  ol  Caiifornia, 


THE  JOURN.^L 


WITHDRAWAL 

Execiitive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  January  27   1960: 

PoSTMASTFR 

Arnold  W   Langner,  Sr.,  to  be  postmaster  at 
Sheboygan  Falls  Wis 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

\\l  PNFSnAY,  J\M   ARY  27.  l(*('>n 

The  Hou.se  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev  Bernard  Bra^kamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

I  John  5:4;  This  is  the  victory  that 
overcometh.  the  world,  even  our  faith. 

O  Thou  God  of  all  love  and  righteous- 
ness, may  we  now  turn  the  thoughts  of 
our  minds  and  the  meditations  of  our 
hearts  toward  Thee  without  hesitation 
or  misgiving. 

We  rejoice  that  the  record  of  a  thou- 
sand yesterdays  testify  that  Thou  art 
more  ready  to  grant  our  requests  thaii 
we  are  willing  to  a.sk  or  receive. 

Make  us  daily  more  sensitive  and  re- 
sponsive to  Uiose  great  moral  and  spirit- 
ual unpuLses  and  iraptratives  which 
Thou  hast  planted  witliin  our  souls. 

May  we  lon^  t  >  be  nunibered  among 
that  vast  company  of  honorable  and 
dedicated  men  and  womt-n  who  sym- 
pathize with  the  needs  of  humanity  and 
are  laboring  for  the  welfare  of  all 
mankind. 

Help  us  to  meet  the  problems  and 
perplexities  of  our  di.'-iraught  and  dis- 
ordered world  with  a  faith  that  is  cou- 
ragouus  and  invincible. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  and 
Master.     Amen. 


The    Journal    of    the    proceedinp-s    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  .Senate  by  Mr  Mc- 
Gown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  a  con- 
current resolutioii  of  the  followuig  title.s, 
m  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested ; 

S  1508  An  ac.  to  provide  for  ecor.onjic 
reguiitUon  cf  tiie  AlasK-a  Ra.iirv>ad  under  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  ar.d  for  other  pu;- 
pxiscs    and 

S  Con  Res  81  Concurrent  reso:uticn  prc- 
pofine  observance  of  week  be^nninc  Jan- 
uary 31.  1960,  as  National  Junior  Aclueve- 
ment  Week. 


COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  BCjW  Mr.  Si^eaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
thi.s  E>omt  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BOW  Mr  Speaker,  according  to 
the  newspapers,  there  is  consternation 
Within  the  ranks  of  the  majority  because 
the  beloved  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Harden],  has 
decided  to  retire  and  his  colleagues  are 
somewhat  less  than  pleased  with  his 
pos.sible  successor,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  !  Mr  Powell  i  . 

May  I  suepest  that  blood  pressures  are 
rising  unnecessanly,  for  there  is  every 
rea.'jon  to  .suppose  that  the  next  chairman 
of  this  nmportant  committee  will  be  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  !Mr. 
Kearns!,  All  we  have  to  do  is  elect  a 
Republican  majority  in  the  House,  and  I 
believe  the  voters  of  America  are  going 
to  do  just  that. 


COMMITTEE    ON   BANKING   AND 
CLTLRENCY 

Mr  .AJ-BERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  gentleman  from  Alabam.a 
[Mr.  Rains  1,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Hou-'^ins:  Subcommitt-ee  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
may  be  permitted  to  s:t  today  during 
general  debate 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa "^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


CI\TL  RIGHTS:    ISSUE  OF  THE  DAY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  ci- 
der of  the  House,  tlie  gentleman  f.'-om 
California  IMr.  Roosevelt  J  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
purpose  ar.d  the  purpose  of  many  of  my 
colleagues  today  in  addi-essing  this  body 
is  certainly  not  to  engage  m  any  dis- 
cussion as  a  means  of  perfecting  merely 
a  speaking  technique  for  the  coming 
campaign.    It  is  for  one  reason  and  one 
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reason  alone,  as  it  is  for  my  distin- 
giiished  colleagues  who  will  shortly  ad- 
dress the  House,  and  that  Is  to  pinpoint 
the  regrettable  fact  that  this  Congress 
has  yet  to  act  In  assuring  to  all  our  citi- 
zens the  dignity  and  rights  which  are 
inherent  in  our  democratic  concepts, 
specified  in  our  cherished  documents 
and  woven  into  our  ethical  and  religious 
fabric. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  an  effort 
made  to  indicate  that  while  civil  rights 
supporters  are  fighting  for  more  de- 
mocracy for  deprived  citizens,  they, 
themselves,  are  not  usincr  democratic 
procedures;  to  wit,  they  are  bypassing 
the  rules  of  the  House  through  the  use 
of  the  discharge  petition  to  release  the 
civil  rights  measure  from  the  Rules 
Committee.     This  is  simply  not  true 

How  can  it  be  when  the  House  rules 
provide  for  the  use  of  the  discharge  pe- 
tition? To  use  this  tactic  of  attack  i.s 
merely  to  attempt  to  deflect  from  the 
real  issue  and  that  issue  is,  do  we  have 
a  chance  to  act  on  civil  rights  legislation 
and  if  so,  what  kind  of  a  bill  will  we 
eventually  evolve? 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  New  York 
Times  of  January  25,  1960,  stated  edi- 
torially, and  I  quote: 

House  Republican  leaders  explain  that 
they  are  against  discharge  petitions  "in 
principle"  because  they  do  not  believe  in 
"circumventing''  House  rules  They  say  the 
Democrats,  as  the  maJor!':y  party,  bear  the 
full  responsibility  for  the  bill  Tliey  ex- 
press Bissurance  that  the  bill  wli;  eet  to  the 
floor  and  promise  to  vote  for  it  there. 

Then  the  Times'  editorial  pierces  this 
Republican  demonstration  of  "double- 
think" by  noting,  and  I  quote  again: 

To  put  It  bluntly,  those  explanations  are 
lame.  It  can  hardly  be  circumventing  House 
rules  to  sign  a  discharge  petition  when  the 
rules  provide  for  such  a  petition  It  is  no 
secret  that  the  Democratic  Party  Is  divided 
between  South  and  North  Republican 
votes  are  needed  to  get  the  bill  to  the  floor 
as  well  as  pass  It  there.  Most  important, 
falluie  of  the  discharge  petition  will  permit 
the  bill  to  reach  the  fl  xir  only  under  un- 
favorable terms — perhaps  including  a  ban  on 
amendments — dictated  by  Rules  Committee 
conservatives. 

Then  this  January  25  editorial  con- 
cludes with  an  mcisive  paragraph  which 
I  also  quote : 

The  Republican  Party,  unlike  its  opposi- 
tion, should  be  free  to  give  whr)lehearted 
support  to  civil  rights  legLslation,  Its  failure 
to  do  so  can  only  give  credence  to  charges  f 
a  deal  between  House  Republlcan.s  and 
southern  Democrats.  The  discharge  petltl(  n 
Will  be  open  for  signatures  when  the  House 
meets  at  noon  today.  If  the  Issue  is  recog- 
nized for  what  it  is — a  chance  for  meani:;g- 
ful  civil  rights  legislation— It  should  not  take 
long  to  get  the  43  more  signatures  needed. 

The  reference  to  the  43  additional 
signatures  needed  was  based  on  the 
Times"  published  list  of  that  date.  Janu- 
ary 25.  Happily,  the  required  number 
yet  needed  has  been  lowered  and  since 
today  offers  a  lengthy  session,  I  respect- 
fully remind  my  colleagues  who  have  not 
signed  that  there  is  ample  opportunity 
to  do  so.  I  might  add  also  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  required  219  signatures 
have  already  come  from  members  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  It  is  thus  obvious, 
without  drawing  pictures,  where  the  re- 


maini.n?  names  are  to  be  found  m  order 
to  reach  the  required  219  signature.'.. 

Fra.ikly.  I  am  indeed  anxious  to  learn 
from  :he  minority  leadership  why  it  is 
failing  to  trive  impetus  to  the  signing 
of  the  discharge  petition  since  the  bill 
we  are  trying  to  bring  to  the  floor.  H  R. 
8601.  represents  the  mild  proposals  of  the 
Admir  i.strarion  offered  last  session. 
Why''  Is  It  because  the  executive  leader- 
ship doesn't  really  want  to  see  its  own 
proposals  enacted,  and  the  Civil  Rights 
Comm.s.-5ion  recommendations  consid- 
ered by  this  Congress  as  the  President 
urged  n  his  State  of  the  Union  message, 
and  so  merely  went  on  record  la.st  year 
to  soothe  the  American  public?  Or  is  it 
because  the  civil  rights  issue  is  better 
used  for  election-year  purposes  than  for 
human  purposes?  I  can  t  help  but  note 
that  there  was  no  hesitancy  on  the  part 
of  the  minority  leadership  in  firming  up 
its  p>0!;ition,  in  line  with  that  of  the 
Presid-:>nt  and  the  Vice  President,  in  the 
matter  of  labor-management  reform 
legislation.  Why,  then,  does  this  not 
hold  t;ue  now?  Is  the  minority  leader- 
ship ri  ady  to  say  it  does  not  believe  in 
the  substance  of  even  ttuG  mildest  of 
mild  civil  riiiht^  bills'' 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  yield  to  the 
most  distingui.shed  chairman  of  the 
Comm  ttee  on  the  Judiciary  who.  with- 
out any  question,  through  the  years  has 
proved  through  his  leadership  that  he 
knows  the  rules  of  the  Hou.se.  and  sec- 
ond, that  he  knows  the  basic  issue  in- 
volved in  the  question  of  evil  rights 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  i^entleman 
from  New  York  i  Mr.  Celler  : . 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California  ;Mr.  Roose- 
velt 1  for  yieldine  to  me 

I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I 
know  of  no  man  who  Is  more  dedicated 
to  the  subject  of  civil  ri2hts  than  he  is 
He  ha?  rendered  yeoman  service  in  an 
attempt  to  get  signatures  to  this  peti- 
tion to  which   he  has  adverted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  single  domestic 
issue  has  received  the  study,  the  deliber- 
ation, or  the  scrutiny  than  has  that  of 
civil  rights. 

Hea:'ings  w^^re  held  on  March  4,  5.  11, 
12,  13  18,  19,  and  on  April  14.  15.  16. 
17.  22.  23.  24.  29.  30,  and  May  1.  1959. 
Discussion  was  held  within  the  full  com- 
mittee on  the  civil  rights  bill  before  it 
on  Juiv  9.  14.  22.  28.  29.  30.  August  4  and 
5.  195&  The  testimony  before  this  com- 
mittee was  printed  in  a  volume  contain- 
ing 960  pases,  and  the  report  on  the  bill 
contained  42  pa^'es.  All  interested  par- 
ties were  heard,  those  in  opposition  to 
the  bi:i.  as  well  as  those  supporting  it. 
It  cannot  now  be  said  that  there  is  any 
Member  in  this  House  who  does  not 
know  how  he  will  vote  on  H.R  8601,  the 
civil  ri  'hts  bill  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee, anri  why 

It  will  be  admitted,  even  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  bill,  that  every  argument 
for  and  against  it.  was  permitted  (ex- 
pression. Why  then  is  a  bill,  with  which 
all  are  familiar,  a  bill  on  which  each 
Member  has  already  made  his  resolution. 
not  permitted  to  come  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  3o  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
may  work  their  will  upon  it? 

A  request  has  been  made  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  before  which  it  now  hes  dor- 


mant, for  a  rule  to  bring  it  to  the  floor; 
the  Rules  Committee  will  not  act.  Can 
we  then  stand  aside  and  shrug  away  the 
adamacy  of  the  Committee  on  Rule.*'' 
We  know  quite  well  how  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  from  the  South 
regard  the  bill — this  comes  as  no  shock 
or  surprise  to  anyone.  The  southern 
members  have  made  no  secret  of  their 
antipathy  toward  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  They  testified  in  open  se.ssion  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  tiie  Judiciary  in 
bitter  protest,  but  it  would  not  have  been 
too  difficult  to  brmg  this  bill  to  the  floor 
had  the  Republican  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  in  concert  with  ap- 
proving Democratic  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  brought  forth  a  rule 
It  was  evident  that  this  was  not  to  be, 
the  Republican  members,  despite  the 
claims  that  the  Republican  Party  was 
the  champion  of  civil  rights,  took  no  ac- 
tion toward  the  securing  of  the  rule. 

It  was  evident  then  that  the  machinery 
provided  for  by  the  rules  of  the  Hou.se 
would  have  to  be  put  into  motion  Con- 
sequently, on  August  26.  1959.  I  mtro- 
duced  House  Resolution  359  to  discharge 
the  Committee  on  Rules  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  civil  rights  bill,  opening 
the  way  toward  consideration  of  the  bill 
through  petition.  There  are  now  some 
188  names  placed  on  the  petition — 219 
will  bring  the  bill  to  the  floor.  It  is  perti- 
nent, then  to  ask:  Why  has  not  the 
requisite  nimiber  of  names  as  yet  been 
reached"'  The  answer  is  a  simple  and 
obvious  one  to  those  who  have  examined 
the  signatures  on  the  petition  The  Re- 
publican Members  of  the  House,  by  and 
large,  are  not  signing 

Let  us  examine  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  the  Republican  leadership  In 
the  House  for  not  signing  the  petition: 

First.  Republicans  say  that  they  pre- 
fer the  orderly  processes  of  the  House. 
Is  not  the  discharge  petition  an  orderly 
process  of  the  House?  It  was  made  a 
part  of  the  process  by  incorporation  in 
the  Rules  of  the  House  It  is  as  much 
a  part  of  the  machinery  of  legislation 
as  is  the  Suspension  Calendar,  the  Con- 
sent Calendar,  the  Private  Calendar, 
and  Calendar  Wednesday.  It  exists  to 
meet  the  exact  circumstances  which  the 
Rules  Committee  has  created. 

Second.  It  is  argued  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  the  majority  party  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  that, 
therefore,  the  failure  to  bring  the  bill  to 
the  floor  is  a  failure  of  the  Democratic 
leadership  This  is  very  sorry  arith- 
metic, indeed  When  the  Republican 
Members  of  the  Hou.se  iefu.se,  to;:ether 
with  the  southern  Democrats,  to  .sign 
the  discharge  petition,  the  balance  of 
numbers  is  the  other  way  The  south- 
ern Dem(x:rats  are  doing  what  comes 
naturally.  They  have  made  no  pre- 
tense of  their  opposition  to  the  bill. 
They  have  openly  and  insistently  used 
every  parliamentary  device  to  thwart 
the  enactment  of  a  civil  rights  bill 
They  have  made  their  opposition  vocal 
and  articulate  They  have  never  made 
any  protestations  to  the  contrary 
There  are  tho.se  of  us  who  believe  they 
are  wrong  in  the  stand  they  have  taken 
but  we  know  what  that  stand  is.  How- 
ever,   when    the    Republican    member- 
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ship — the  party  of  Abraham  Lincoln — 
descends  to  the  sixhtious  arguments  I 
have  outlinei  to  you.  I  must  confess 
that  I  feel  there  Is  a  huge  cliunk  of 
hypocrisy  at  work.  It  has  all  the 
semblance  of  a  deal,  a  deal  between  the 
southern  Democrats  and  tlie  Republi- 
cans to  the  effect  that  the  southern 
Democrats  will  stand  with  the  Repuoli- 
c;ais  m  defeating  all  welfare  legislation 
so  that  the  f  oliness  of  the  Eisenhower 
budget  be  not  tainted  while  the  Re- 
publicans in  turn  will  withhold  any 
positive  move  to  help  insure  the  passage 
of  a  C;vil  Rights  Act  in  this  ."session.  It 
has  the  semt'lance  of  a  neai  political 
game. 

This  is  an  election  year,  this  Is  a 
Df-motratic  Congress;  if  no  civil  rights 
leci.«.:ation  is  enacted,  the  Republicans, 
m  pujus  horrcr.  can  point  the  finger  of 
siiame  at  a  Democratic-controlled  Cun- 
Kre.NS  and  keep  silent  about  the  part 
they  played.  I  think  the  countr\'  should 
know  this.  To  permit  a  deception  of 
this  kind  to  go  unmarke-d  would  make  a 
mockery  of  the  truth  The  Republi- 
c;ins  can  eitJ-er  wrest  the  civil  rights 
bill  out  of  the  Rules  Committee  or  sign 
the  petition.     They  do  neither. 

The  Eisenhower  administration  is  for- 
e\er.  in  all  areas,  using  the  phrase 
"deeds,  not  words."  The  Eisenhower 
administratior,  together  with  the  Re- 
publican Members  of  Congress,  in  1957 
killed  any  chance  for  the  strengthening 
of  a  civil  ngh  s  bill.  In  this  Consress, 
as  in  the  85th.  after  their  own  Attorney 
General  had  advocated  strone  measures 
such  as  the  wi  !l-known  part  III  of  the 
1957  bill  which  would  have  given  the  At- 
toniey  Genera:  the  power  to  protect  the 
civil  rights  of  all  peoples  in  all  area.s 
under  the  Con-stitution,  the  Republicans 
disowned  and  rejected  that  recom- 
mendation. 

The  Presidc:it  in  his  economic  mes- 
sage stated: 

I  uree  the  Co  .erf^s  to  enact  the  remain- 
ing six  points  •>l  the  rivil  rights  program 
that  1  recommerded  last  year. 

An  then  concluded  the  paragraph  by 
saying: 

The  civil  Ri..?ht8  Commission,  extended 
for  an  addition  il  2  years  by  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congret*.  continues  its  important 
work  and  has  developed  additional  con- 
structive recommendations,  particularly  for 
protecting  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  vote. 
I  hope  these  reronamendatlons  will  also  be 
earnestly  consld?red  by  the  Congress. 

Let  us  note  that  the  President  said 
"enact  the  remaining  six  points"  and 
then  for  any  further  strengthening  of 
the  bill  merely  a.^ked  that  they  be  "ear- 
nestly con.sidered."  This  is  an  immeas- 
urable differeni'e  in  emphasis. 

I  quote  again,  but  this  time  from  the 
report  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights: 

But  In  t^rms  of  sectiring  and  protecting 
the  right  to  vote,  the  record  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice's  Civil  Right.'!  Division  under 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  Is  hardly  more 
encouraging  tlian  It  was  before. 

Nearly  2  years  after  passage  of  the  act.  the 
Department  of  Justice  had  brought  only 
three  actions  under  its  new  p<jwers  to  seek 
preventive  civil  relief  rather  than  criminal 
oonvlction  agaln^it  any  Interference  with  the 
right  to  vote. 


This  kind  of  passivity,  this  kind  of  lip 
service,  without  action,  befits  those  who 
are  tismg  civil  rights  legislation  only  as 
a  political  football,  shutting  from  their 
conscience  the  pleading  and  yearning  of 
American  citizens  who  have  been  de- 
prived of  their  civil  rights,  theirs  by 
virtue  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

If  President  Eisenhower  really  means 
what  he  says  about  civil  rights  he  should 
summon  Minority  Leader  H.^llxck,  his 
mouthpiece  in  this  House,  to  the  White 
House  and  instruct  him  to  urge  his  Re- 
publican conferees  to  sign  the  petition. 
If  this  petition  fails  for  lack  of  proper 
number  of  signatuj-es  and  if  the  four  Re- 
publican members  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee refuse  to  join  with  the  four  northern 
Democrats  of  that  committee  to  force 
out  a  rule,  then  I  bliall  blame  the  Re- 
publicans, from  President  Eiseiiliower 
down,  for  tlie  civil  rights  debacle. 

If  I  have  been  harsh,  it  is  only  be- 
cause the  truth  is  harsh.  If  the  Repub- 
lican Members  of  the  Congress  want  to 
ans>»-er  me.  there  is  a  very  direct,  simple 
way  of  so  doing.  Let  them  sign  the  peti- 
tion— either  they  are  for  civil  rights  leg- 
islation or  against  it.  They  cannot  have 
it  both  ways. 

I  am  only  too  well  aware  of  the  pxasi- 
tion  taken  by  many  members  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  m  the  House  and  force- 
fully advocated  by  the  minority  leader 
that  the  civil  rightf  bill  should  be  taken 
up  under  the  rule  of  the  House  providing 
for  Calendar  Wednesday  business.  In 
order  that  there  may  be  no  misunder- 
stajiding  of  my  position.  I  will  state  here 
and  now  that  I  do  not  opix)se  the  use  of 
Calendar  Wednesday  for  the  considera- 
tion of  that  lef^i.'-lation  but  I  cannot  ac- 
cept it  except  a.'i  a  last  resort.  Naturally. 
my  preference  is  for  consideration  of  the 
measure  either  under  a  rule  or  under 
coixsideration  by  my  discharge  petition. 
House  Resolution  359. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Members  of  this 
body  are  well  aware  of  the  provision  con- 
Uimed  in  clause  7,  rule  XXIV  of  the 
rules  of  this  body  which  provide  for 
consideration  of  legislative  business  by 
the  Calendar  Wednesday  procedure.  My 
reluctance  to  utilize  this  procedure  ex- 
cept as  a  last  resort  is  predicated  upon 
the  pi-actica.1  problems  which  would  con- 
front us.  Supporters  of  this  procedure 
allege  that  by  proceeding  under  the  Cal- 
endar Wednesday  rule  we  will  be  adher- 
ing to  the  orderly  procedure  of  the 
House.  I  see  no  difference  between 
that  position  and  my  povsition  under  the 
di.scharge  petition  which  the  .same  rules 
of  the  House  make  provision  for. 

Under  a  discharge  petition,  or  under  a 
rule  from  the  Rules  Commitu^e.  the  par- 
liamentary- procedure  is  clear,  definite 
and  expeditious,  but  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  under  the  Calendar  Wed- 
nesday procedure  the  opjxx^ite  conditions 
will  be  encountered.  For  example,  under 
the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule,  debate  in 
the  Committee  of  Uie  Wliole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  is  limited  to  2 
hours  to  be  equally  divided  between 
those  who  are  for  the  bill  and  those  who 
are  against  it.  A  rule  on  the  bill  could 
grant  more  time  tlian  a  mere  2  hours 
and  my  discharge  resolution  provides  for 
2    days    of    legislative    debate.     Surely, 


everyone  acquainted  with  this  legislation 
recognizes  and  must  admit  the  need  for 
more  than  2  hours"  general  debate. 

The  most  immediate  consideration  in 
the  problem  of  considering  a  civil  rights 
mea.sure  is  the  element  of  time.  Action 
now  is  of  the  essence  and  clause  7  of 
rule  XXR'  would  not  present  an  oppor- 
tunity for  early  consideration.  Th.s  is 
because  the  procedure  calls  for  a  call  of 
committees  of  the  Hou.se  m  alphabetical 
order.  Of  the  20  committees  li.sted  in 
such  order,  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary ranks  No.  12.  What  does  this 
mean^  This  means  that  before  the 
chaii-man  is  recognized  on  a  particular 
Wednesday.  11  committees  must  be 
calkd  and  either  they  may  not  answer 
the  call  or  they  may.  a  mere  look  at 
bills  now  pending  on  the  House  and 
Union  Calendars  indicate  we  have  pieces 
of  legi.slation  that  might  well  be  called 
up  by  any  one  of  those  comm;ttees  on  a 
particular  Wednesday.  These  commit- 
tees may  well  occupy  the  whole  of  a 
particular  Wednesday  under  the  rule  .so 
that  If  a  week  from  today  Calendar 
Wednesday  is  called,  it  would  be  12 
Wednesdays  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  would  be  reached. 

A  factor  %  hich  must  be  borne  in  mind 
at  this  point  is  that  the  chairmen  of 
many  of  the  committees  of  the  Hou.se  are 
from  the  southern  section  of  our  Nation 
and  are  on  record  as  being  unalterably 
opposed  to  civil  rights  measures  and  are 
committed  to  utilize  every  means, 
strategy,  and  effort,  and  particularly 
parliamentarvTMse.  to  prevent  consid- 
eration or  bring  about  the  defeat  of  a 
civil  rights  bill. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  even 
thouph  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
answers  to  the  call  on  a  Calendar 
Wednesday,  it  still  finds  a  difficult  par- 
liamentarv-  position.  If.  after  the  2- 
hour  general  debate  and  upon  completion 
of  the  proceedings  under  the  5-minute 
rule,  the  previous  question  must  be 
ordered  or  else  further  consideration  of 
the  civil  rights  bill  shall  be  postponed 
until  all  the  committees  after  Judiciary. 
in  alphabetical  order,  have  been  called 
on  succeeding  Wednesdays.  Then,  after 
the  call  of  No.  20,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  on  the  proper  Wednes- 
day, the  call  would  revert  back  to  Com- 
mittee No.  1,  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
tui-e,  and  so  on  down  until  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  No.  12.  is  again 
reached.  It  takes  no  imagination  to  see 
a  possibility  that  final  consideration  and 
passage  of  the  bill  could  be  postponed  by 
parliamentary  maneuvering  to  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  session.  And  here,  may 
I  add.  that  Calendar  Wednesday  cannot 
take  place  during  the  last  2  weeks  of 
the  session. 

Tliese  are  some  of  my  reasons  for  pre- 
ferrmg  consideration  of  the  bill  either 
by  a  rule  or  under  a  discharge  petition. 
To  anyone  who  may  be  naive  or  unedu- 
cated in  the  ways  of  southern  opposition 
to  civil  rights  legislation,  let  me  refer  you 
to  the  situation  which  confronted  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  in 
the  81st  Congress  when,  under  this  pro- 
posed procedure  of  Calendar  Wednesday, 
the  so-called  FEPC  bill  was  considered. 
I  recommend  that  those  individuals  who 
purport  to  be  supporters  of  civil  rights 
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but  prefer  consideration  under  the  Cal- 
endar Wednesday  provision,  read  the 
Congressional  Record  of  February  22, 
1950.  Those  pages  of  the  Record  will 
educate  them  clearly  and  forcefully  to 
the  problems  I  have  outlined  and  antici- 
pate under  such  procedure. 

Let  me  project  myself,  as  it  were,  to  a 
possible  Calendar  Wednesday,  and  say 
the  Judiciary  Committee  may  be  called. 
Let  me  give  you  some  idea  of  what  might 
happen.  We  are  12th  on  the  alphabetical 
list.  We  have  waited  3  months.  Most  of 
the  committees  preceding  the  Judiciary 
will  have  bills  and  will  use  their  oppor- 
tunities under  Calendar  Wednesday. 
The  Speaker  recognizes  me  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  We 
are  in  the  House  at  the  outset.  Im- 
mediately a  point  of  order  is  made  that 
there  is  no  quorum.  There  is  a  call  of 
the  House,  with  yeas  and  nay.>.  Then  a 
motion  is  made  to  adjourn.  The  yeas 
and  nays  are  demanded  and  granted. 
Then  there  is  a  motion  made  to  dispense 
with  Calendar  Wednesday,  which  is 
proper  under  the  rules,  and  there  is  per- 
mitted 10  minutes  of  debate  on  that 
motion,  5  on  each  side.  The  yeas  and 
nays  are  demanded  on  that.  Again  a 
point  of  order  of  no  quorum  i.s  made,  be- 
cause those  opposed  to  civil  rights  will 
leave  the  Chamber.  The  quorum  gradu- 
ally melts  so  that  there  is  no  quorum  to 
answer  the  call  of  the  House  More  time 
is  taken. 

Then  there  is  another  motion  to  ad- 
journ. The  yeas  and  nays  are  de- 
manded. Thus  at  that  point  we  have 
had  five  roUcalls,  on  two  motions  to 
adjourn,  on  two  points  of  order  of  no 
quorum  and  one  to  dispense  with  Calen- 
dar Wednesday.  There  may  be  addi- 
tional points  of  order  of  no  quorum  and 
additional  motions  to  adjourn.  I  can- 
not anticiapte  how  many  there  may  be. 
Recognition  alone  those  lines  depends 
upon  the  point  of  view  of  whoever  may 
be  in  the  chair,  or  the  Speaker  I  am 
sure  the  Speaker  will  be  fair  in  that 
reerard  and  when  a  point  of  order  is 
made  that  there  is  no  quorum  and  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  demanded,  he  will 
wait  a  suflRcient  length  of  time  and  will 
not  recognize  the  gentleman  who  makps 
the  point  of  order  of  no  quorum  until 
a  fair  amount  of  time  has  passed 

Finally  I  am  recognized  in  the  House 
automatically,  as  it  were,  to  call  up 
the  bill.  I  must  be  authorized  bv  my 
committee  to  bring  up  the  bill.  I  may 
not  be  caught  unawares  My  commit- 
tee must  have  given  me.  prior  to  that 
day,  authority  to  recognize  the  call  on 
Calendar  Wednesday.  If  they  have  not 
done  it,  I  lose  my  chance  and  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  loses  its  chance  to 
bring  up  the  bill. 

But  I  am  prepared  I  have  the  au- 
thority of  the  Judiciary  Committee  I 
so  express  myself  to  the  Speaker,  and  he 
recognizes  me.  i  move  that  the  House 
resolve  itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
Then  we  have  2  hours  of  eeneral  de- 
bate. Then  the  bill  is  considered  under 
the  5-mmute  rule.  Points  of  order 
can  be  raised  to  amendments,  and  there 
will  be  lengthy  arguments,  i  assure  you 
on  germaneness.  There  are  all  manners 
t 


and   kinds  of  complications   under  tlie 
5-minute  rule. 

Finally  the  Committee  rises  auto- 
matically. Now  we  are  in  the  House. 
Separate  votes  undoubtedly  will  be  de- 
manded on  any  amendments  that  have 
been  passed  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  with  record  votes.  There  will  be 
the  usual  motion  to  strike  out  the  en- 
acting clause,  with  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 
Thtjre  will  be  a  motion  to  recommit, 
witn  a  yea-and-nay  vote  Motions  will 
be  .Tiade  to  adjourn  while  in  the  House, 
with  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  of  what 
happened  with  the  FEPC  le^iislation  to 
wh;ch  I  made  reference.  The  Calendar 
Wednesday  proceedings  started  in  Au- 
gust of  1949  The  Committee  on  V.dn- 
cat  .on  and  Labor  was  reached  on  Febru- 
ary 22.  19.50.  There  was  a  recess  be- 
tween those  two  dates,  there  was  a  time 
lag  between  August  1949  and  February 
1950  All  intervening  committees  an- 
swered the  call  and  offered  their  respec- 
tive bills  When  the  FEPC  bill  was  con- 
sidered, all  manners  and  kinds  of  dilatory 
motions  were  made  of  the  t>T)e  that  I 
have  indicated. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered  at 
3  am.  on  the  morning  of  February  23, 
1950  The  Hou.se  adjourned  until  12 
ncKm,  February  23,  when  the  bill  was 
fin.illy  passed.  The  prt-vious  question 
having  been  ordered  on  February  23  at 
3am  the  status  of  unfinished  business 
was  preserved,  hence  it  was  in  order  to 
ad.  ourn  to  noon.  February  23.  and  vote 
on  the  bill.  If  the  previous  question  had 
not  been  ordered  that  night,  then  the 
bii:  could  not  have  been  taken  up  again 
un:il  the  remaining  committees  had  been 
pa-'.sed  and  answered  the  call  on  Calen- 
dar Wednesday,  unless  under  the  rule 
there  was  a  two-thirds  vote  to  take  the 
bill  up  the  following  Wedne.sday.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  such  a  two- 
thirds  vote. 

If  we  do  not  conclude  on  Calendar 
Wedne-sday.  and  we  have  no  two-thirds 
vote  to  bring  up  the  bill  the  following 
Wednesday,  we  have  to  wait  until  all  the 
committees  following  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  as  I  said  before,  will  have 
been  called,  the  13th,  14th.  15th  16th. 
ITth,  18th.  19th,  and  20th,  and  then  you 

go  back  to  No.  1  down  to  11,  inclusive 

a  t^)tal  of  19  Wedne.sdays.  5  months,  plus 
the  3  months  we  have  already  waited. 

l^en  there  is  no  Calendar  Wednes- 
da}-  during  the  last  2  weeks  of  the  ses- 
sion. Thus,  you  see.  my  good  friends, 
hov;  cumbersome  and  iric.some  and  full 
of  pitfalls  IS  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
procedure.  Calendar  Wpdnp.sday  may 
be  like  a  siren  call.  It  should  not  fool 
you.  As  I  indicated  before,  I  shall  ac- 
cept it  only  as  a  last  resort,  if  all  else 
fails.  But  all  el.se  should  not  fail  and 
we  should  get  the  required  number  of 
signatures  on  that  petition  and  then  we 
can  debate  and  deliberate  and  finally 
pass  the  civil  rights  bill. 

The  record  of  those  proceedings  make 
It  inescapably  clear  that  anyone  who  is 
sincere  in  his  desire  and  effort  to  pro- 
cure civil  rights  legislation  must  prefer 
other  procedures  to  the  Calendar 
Wedne.sday  procedure  As  I  .said  at  the 
out.^et,    re-sort    to    Calendar    Wednesday 


must  only  be  a  last  resort.  It  is  fraught 
with  difficulty.  It  IS  pregnant  with  dan- 
gers and  parliamentary  snares.  It  limits 
proper  debate  and  consideration  by  the 
member.ship  which  the  subject  deserves 
and  olTers  to  the  opponents  of  the  legis- 
lation the  greatest  opportunity  by  Uie 
use  of  dilatory  tactics  to  postpone,  if  not 
even  to  defeat,  final  passage.  I  say.  then, 
to  those  on  the  Republican  side  that  if 
you  are  sincere.  If  you  want  a  civil  rights 
bill  enacted  in  this  Congress,  then  retreat 
here  and  now  from  your  advocacy  of 
Calendar  Wednesday  procedure  and  sign 
the  discharge  petition,  then  the  House 
will  have  an  immediate,  clear-cut.  ade- 
quate procedure  to  work  its  will  on  this 
legislation  in  a  manner  in  which  the  ma- 
jority sees  fit  and  in  a  manner  which 
will  reflect  credit  uptjn  tins  great  body 
so  that  no  man  may  say  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  shirked  its  re- 
sponsibility 

Mr  SANTANGELO  Mr.  Speaker. 
will   the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER      I  yield. 

Mr  SANTANGELO  In  view  of  the 
failure  of  the  Republican  Members  to 
sign  the  petition,  I  would  like  to  a.sk  the 
gentleman  what  his  reaction  is  to  the 
statement  of  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  State.s  whose  statement  Is 
found  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
Wedne.sday,  January  27,  In  which  the 
Att<jrney  General  proposes  a  bill  to  pro- 
tect voting  rights  and  protect  civil  rights. 
The  question  I  ask  the  gentleman  is: 
Does  he  think  the  Attorney  General  is 
speaking  for  him.self  or  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  Republican 
Party,  or  is  he  speaking  for  public  con- 
sumption'' 

Mr   CELLER.     I  should  Imagine  he  i.^ 
speaking  for  public  consumption.     I  be- 
lieve al.so  he  .said  in  that  statement  that 
h«>  had  conferred  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States.     You  must  recall  in 
the  second  message  which  was  brought 
to  the  House  from  the  Pre.sident,   as  I 
indicated   in    my   openmg   remarks,   the 
President  made  reference  in  an  indirect 
way  to  the  proposal  that  the  Attorney 
General  was  promulgating,  namely,  that 
the  judiciar>-  should  do  all  and  simdry 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  ballot  in 
certain  .sections  of  the  country.     I  take 
it  from  that,  and  I  take  it  from  inference, 
that  the  President  must  have  had  some 
sort  of  knowledge  of  what  the  Attorney 
General  was  going  to  say    and  I  deduce 
from     that     the     administration,     from 
President     Eisenhower     down,     in     one 
breath  states  it  wants  civil  right,s  and  it 
particularizes   the.se    voting    rights   that 
are   to   be  preserved,   and   in    the  other 
breath    they    do   nothing.     The    incon- 
sistency is  past  understanding     I  would 
say  that  that  is  sheer  hyprocrisy,  from 
the  Pre.sident  on  down      As  I  said,  if  the 
President  means  what  he  .says  and  if  the 
Pre.sident  says  what  he  means,   it  is  a 
simple  matter  for  him  to  give  the  .signal 
and  to  give  the  green  light  to  Members 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  to  sign  this 
petition      He   knows   jolly   well   what   is 
happenmg  in   the   House  of  Represent- 
atives.    He   knows  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules   has   bottled   up  this  bill.     He 
knows   that  his   own  Republican   mem- 
bers are  sharing  the  blame  with  certain 
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other  members  of  that  committee  It 
would  be  a  very  simple  matter  for  the 
President  to  impre.ss  upon  the  minds  of 
these  four  distinguished  Republican 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  the 
nece.ssity  for  voting  out  this  bill  so  that 
the  House  can  work  its  will  and  so  tnat 
the  Republuan  Party  can  match  action 
with  words  The.se  pontifical  declara- 
tions that  aie  frequently  heard  from  the 
White  Hou.'e  are  ,uist  meaningless  if 
they  are  not  implemented  by  action.  So 
my  answer  to  you  is.  certainly.  I  am 
firmly  of  the  conviction  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  In  those  remarks  is  the 
mouthplecp  of  the  admini.stration 

Mr  SANIANGELO  Mr  Speaker, 
will  the  gen  leman  yield  further? 
Mr  CELLl-n^  I  yield 
Mr  SANTANGELO.  Tl;e  President 
has  declared  that  he  is  for  the  civil 
rights  bill.  Does  the  gentleman  know 
whether  he  has  called  ujxin  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Republican  Party  to  sign  the 
petition  or  whether  he  intends  to  take 
to  the  airwaves  and  sr>eak  over  the  radio 
and  televLsicn  the  way  he  did  when  the 
labor   bill  was  before  the  Congress? 

Mr.  CELLER.  You  are  as  familiar  as 
I  am  with  the  ways  of  the  President.  He 
Is  rather  loath  to  act  He  .sort  of  takes 
navigation  and  travel  for  policy — and 
that  probably  is  not  too  good  for  the 
country. 

I  think  we  should  spend  a  little  more 
time  on  civ.l  defense.  It  has  a  lot  of 
meaning  for  this  Nation,  because  consti- 
tutional rignts  are  being  filched  from 
certain  .segments  of  our  population,  and 
that  should  mean  a  great  deal  to  the 
President,  but  apparently  all  we  get  from 
the  President  are  words  and  words;  a 
veritable  Niagara  of  words  Every  mes- 
sage we  have  heard  from  the  President 
thus  far  in  this  Chamber  contains  a  high 
protestation  that  he  wants  civil  rights: 
he  urges  civil  rights  upon  us,  but  his  own 
party  In  thf  House  are  recalcitrant  ob- 
structionists, and  they  refrain  from 
bringing  out  what  he  wants  It  is  a  sim- 
ple matter,  if  he  is  the  leader— and  he  is 
supposed  to  be  the  leader  of  his  party  if 
he  will  exercise  leadership  and  in  a 
forthright  manner  tell  his  henchmen  in 
this  Chambtr  that  he  wants  them  to  act, 
then  we  would  either  get  that  petition 
signed  or  \\i  would  get  a  rule  out  of  the 
Rules  Committee 

Mr.  SANIANGELO  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  f jrther? 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr  SANTANGELO  The  Attorney 
General  has  said  he  has  proposed  a  bill. 
Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  has  given 
it  to  the  republican  Members  of  the 
Hou.se  to  introduce  or  whether  this  bill 
has  been  in  reduced? 

Mr  CELLER.  I  am  unaware  whether 
or  not  the  Attorney  General  has  given 
the  bill  to  Vemb<^r.>~  of  thus  House  I  will 
say  I  have  a  copy  of  the  proposed  bill 
and  a  copy  of  the  Attorney  Generals 
remarks,  and  I  am  giving  study  to  it. 

Mr  SANl  ANGELO.  1  would  call  upon 
any  member  of  the  Republican  Party  to 
give  us  information  whether  or  not  a 
member  of  the  Republican  Party  in- 
tends  to  introduce    the   bill   which    the 


Attorney  General  has  proposed,  as  sub- 
mitted in  the  newspapers. 

Mr  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROOSE\ELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr  CEDERBERG.  I  can  appreciate 
the  frustration  you  gentlemen  on  the 
Democratic  side  must  be  going  through 
with  regard  to  this  legislation.  Since 
President  Eisenhower  has  been  in  office 
more  consideration  has  been  given  to 
civil  rights  than  has  ever  been  made  be- 
fore I  do  not  notice  any  great  consid- 
eration having  been  made  in  the  area  of 
civil  rights  in  the  admimstrations  prior 
to  that. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  Speaker  has  any 
henchmen  in  the  House.  If  .so  he  ought 
to  yield  to  them  The  gentleman  has 
been  talking  about  leadership.  Let  us 
have  real  leadership.  You  Democrats 
are  In  control.  You  have  280-some 
Members,  to  150  Republicans.  You  are 
admitting  you  cannot  run  your  own 
show.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to.  I 
have  always  supported  civil  rights  since 
I  have  been  here.  I  believe  in  the  pro- 
cedures in  this  House.  I  think  you  are 
taking  a  little  time  to  exerci.^e  the  frus- 
tration that  I  think  you  must  be  going 
through. 

Mr.  CEHXER  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  it  was  a  Democratic-controlled  Con- 
gress that  pave  us  the  first  civil  rights 
bill,  since  1870.  It  was  not  the  Presi- 
dent. It  was  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  who  of- 
fered the  first  bill.  It  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee  who 
conducted  the  first  hearings  Tlie  first 
time  it  was  the  Judiciary  Committee  that 
produced  a  bill.  It  was  the  Democratic- 
controlled  Congress  which,  for  the  first 
time  since  1870.  proposed  a  civil  rights 
bill. 

I  offer  no  credit  whatsoever  to  the 
President  W%  got  no  encouragement 
from  the  President  while  the  bill  was  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Beyond  that,  we  a.sked  in  1955  in  the 
84th  Congre.ss  a  number  of  Cabinet  of- 
ficers to  come  down  to  testify  at  the  very 
beginning:  we  could  get  no  Cabinet  of- 
ficers to  come  down  at  first.  If  the  Pres- 
ident was  so  anxious  to  get  a  civil  rights 
bill  passed  he  could  have  easily  said  to 
his  Cabinet  officers:  "Go  down  to  the 
committee  and  testify  in  favor  of  the 
civil  right.s  bill";  but  he  did  not  do  it 
until  1956 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ma.ssachusetts. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  In  further  am- 
plification of  what  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  said,  and  calling  attention  to 
my  Republican  friend  who  made  the  ob- 
servation a  few  minutes  ago  that  there 
was  no  civil  rights  program  under  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower.  I  would  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  only  4  years  before,  in 
the  83d  Congress,  the  Republicans  were 
in  control  of  the  Hou.se  that  year,  and 
President  Eisenhower  was  in  the  White 
House.  The  Republican  Party  had  com- 
plete control  of  our  Government,  legisla- 
tive and  executive,  and  the  Republicans 
controlled  Congress,  yet  the  83d  Congress 


did  not  even  report  a  civil  rights  bill  out 
of  committee  in  the  House  or  in  the 
Senate. 

What  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
says  is  correct,  but  it  is  remarkable  that 
when  they  had  complete  control  they  did 
not  even  report  a  bill  out  of  committee. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.     I  yield. 

Mr  CEDERBERG.  I  do  not  take  any- 
thing away  from  the  achievements  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  in  the  area 
of  civi:  rights,  but  I  just  say  that  the 
Democrats  are  in  control  and  it  is  up  to 
them  to  pass  the  civil  rights  bill.  They 
have  not  and  apparently  cannot  and  I 
can  appreciate  the  feeling  of  frustration 
you  have  I  do  not  know  why  you  do 
not  do  it :  and  you  would  have  a  number 
of  votes  on  this  side:  there  is  no  question 
about  our  having  the  votes.  I  sympa- 
thize with  you  m  your  fru.^^tration  when 
you  Democrats  in  control  cannot  get 
things  done. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  while  I  am  verj'  happy 
to  have  his  sv-mpathy.  I  think  the  people 
of  the  country  at  large  are  more  inter- 
ested in  his  actions.  If  he  will  get  peo- 
ple on  his  side  to  sign  the  petition  that 
would  be  action.  The  number,  the  per- 
centage on  the  Republican  side,  is  dif- 
ferent than  it  is  on  the  Democratic  side. 
Two-thirds  of  the  necessary  signatures 
are  on  the  petition. 

Mr.  CEIXER  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gent.eman  yield? 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CELLER.  There  is  a  big  differ- 
ence between  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans in  this  regard.  As  far  as  the  south- 
ern Democrats  are  concerned  we  know 
exactly  where  they  stand.  They  make 
no  pretense  They  have  been  unequivo- 
cally opposed  to  civil  rights.  Tliey  do 
not  out  of  one  side  of  the  mouth  say  that 
they  are  against  civil  rights  and  out  of 
the  other  side  of  the  mouth  say.  "Let  us 
do  something  about  it."  But  the  north- 
ern Republicans,  while  they  have  pro- 
nounced time  and  again  that  they  are  for 
civil  rights,  do  nothmg  to  bring  a  civil- 
rights  bill  forward.  They  help  stjTnie 
the  bill  in  committee:  they  help  st>Tnie 
the  bill  by  refusing  to  sign  the  petition. 
I  call  that  sheer  rank  hypocrisy.  That  is 
the  difference. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  appreciate  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
with  resi>ect  to  this  issue,  but  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  !  Mr. 
CEDERBERG  I  has  not  signed  the  i^etition: 
and  m  my  opinion,  it  is  a  rather  unusual 
position  for  him  to  speak  so  positively 
with  respect  to  this  issue. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  could  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  gentleman  but 
I  am  not  going  to.  I  signed  the  last  civil- 
rights  petition,  but  I  have  not  signed  this 
one:    and   that  is   the   first   one   I   ever 
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signed.  A3  a  matter  of  fact  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  discharge-petition  route.  I 
do  not  think  I  am  ever  going  to  sign  any 
more.  I  do  not  have  any  qualms  about 
signing  discharge  petitions  but  I  do  not 
think  that  is  the  right  way  to  do  it. 
There  are  other  ways  to  bring  a  bill  out 
for  consideration  than  the  discharge 
petition.  You  do  not  have  to  use  that. 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  If  the  gentleman 
has  been  listening  to  the  debate  he  will 
see  there  are  only  two  ways  to  brmg  a 
bill  up  for  consideration;  one  is  through 
the  Rules  Committee  and  the  gentleman 
knows  his  Republican  friends  are  not 
assisting  in  bringing  it  out  of  the  Rules 
Committee;  and.  secondly,  the  gentleman 
has  just  heard  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, give  the  obvious  reasons  why  the 
Calendar  Wednesday  procedure  should 
not  be  used.  To  urge  its  use  is  to  eneage 
in  subterfuge.  That  would  keep  it  from 
-  ever  coming  to  the  House. 

H  Certainly,  therefore,  if  the  gentleman 

has  a  better  way,  I  think  the  time  has 
come  to  give  us  the  proper  way  to  bring 
it  to  the  House  out.^ide  of  the  method 
of  the  discharge  petition. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  do  not  know  if 
sxispending  the  rules  in  this  matter  would 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  It  takes  a  two- 
thirds  vote  to  suspend  the  rules  and  brmg 
it  to  the  floor.  The  gentleman  knows 
perfectly  well  it  is  doubtful  that  we  have 
two- thirds.  He  al-so  knows  under  the 
two-thirds  rule,  the  su.spension  rule, 
there  can  be  no  amendments  offered  to 
the  bill  whatsoever.  We  could  not  even 
consider  the  proposal  of  the  Attorney 
General  which  has  just  been  mentioned. 
If  the  gentleman  wants  a  gag  rule  that 
is  the  way  he  could  bring  it  up. 

The  gentleman  knows  that  the  proper 
w»y  is  to  bring  it  to  the  floor  so  that  there 
might  be  full  discu.ssion.  so  that  amend- 
ments can  be  properly  offered.  discu.5sed, 
and  considered.  The  only  way  at  the 
moment  to  assure  that  is  to  have  the 
discharge  petition  signed.  I  may  say  to 
the  gentleman  if  he  thought  it  was  all 
right  to  sign  the  discharge  petition  a 
couple  of  years  a^ro  I  find  it  very  difTi- 
cult  to  understand  why  now  he  should 
be  so  squeemish  about  signing  it. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  The  route  via  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  is  not  new.  We  have 
had  some  very,  very  important  legisla- 
tion come  by  the  .suspension  route. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  al.so  remember 
that  gentlemen  on  his  side  objected  when 
we  tried  to  suspend  the  rules  on  somp 
labor  legislation.  They  thought  it  was 
unfair  and  undemocratic.  The  record 
will  speak  for  itself.  It  Is  another  of 
what  the  New  York  Times  calls  lame  e.x- 
cuses.  Let  us  do  it  right  if  we  are  going 
to  do  it  at  all. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  thp  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  who  has  signed 
the  petition  and  who  is  a  friend  of  civil 
rights. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  yielding  to  me. 
But  I  must  say  it  is  somewhat  of  a  dis- 
appointment to  me  that  this  subject 
should  now  become  a  matter  of  political 
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wrangle  of  the  most  bitter  sort.  It  is  re- 
grettable, because  I  firmly  btUeve  that 
if  the  majority  really  wanted  a  or.  ;1 
rights  bill  it  would  have  a  civU  rights 
bill  on  the  floor  today. 

The  Republicans  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  should  consider  themselves  compli- 
mentec'  by  the  suggestion  that  so  few, 
as  against  so  many,  are  responsible  for 
holding  up  civil  rights  legLslation  m  this 
Congress.  I  look  back  a  little  bit  and  it 
occurs  to  me  that  the  1957  Civil  Rights 
Act,  which  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  menti  >ned 
a  moment  ago,  was  legi.slation  draftt-d 
by  a  Republican  admimstration.  It  was 
placed  in  the  hopper,  naturally,  by  a 
Democrat  in  a  Democratic  Congre.ss,  and 
also  by  Republicans.  I  note  with  mterest 
that  this  was  the  first  time  after  a  great 
many  y'\irs.  two  decades,  of  inacti(Mi  on 
the  subject  of  civil  rights.  It  took  a  Re- 
pubhcan  administration  to  do  sfimetliing 
about  civil  rights  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  for  the  first  time  in  that  long 
period  of  time.  It  took  a  Republican 
Administration  to  do  something  about 
civil  rights  in  interstate  tnuisportation 
facilities  for  the  first  time.  It  took  tlie 
Republican  administration  to  do  some- 
thing meaningful  in  the  whole  area  of 
goveriimental  contracting  for  the  first 
time.  Finally,  a  bill  was  drafted  by  a  Re- 
publican admimstration  and  enacted  into 
law  by  the  Congress,  the  first  legislation 
smce  the  War  Between  the  States.  I 
repeat.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  wanted  a  civil  rights  bill 
they  would  have  had  it  on  the  floor  2 
weeks  ago. 

I    signed    the   discharge   petition   last 
summer  before  we  adjourned  becau.se  I 
have  lost  complete  faith  and  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  the  majority  who  con- 
trol the  machinery  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  keep  their  own  Houiie  in 
order.    The  majority,  either  by  inability 
or  by  wish,  takes  no  action  at  all  and  in- 
stead prefers  to  make  a  pohtical  football 
out  of  this  subject.     If  this  is  the  game 
they  wish  to  play,  then  let  us  have  a  dis- 
charge petition.     I  am  glad  they  agree 
with  me  that  the-r  leader.ship  is  unable 
to  manage  their  own  show.     Yes.  the  dis- 
charge petition  should  be  sit^ned  under 
these    appalling    circum.stances    and    I 
would   hope  as   many  Mf>mbers   of   the 
Hou.se.   Republicans  and  Democrats,   as 
possible  will  si-rn  it.     My  own  view  is  that 
m  its  present  posture  the  shortest  route 
is  the  best  route  at  this  time  for  civil 
rights,  and  when  the  bill  comes  to  the 
floor,  whether  it  comes  to  the  floor  by 
virtue  of  the  discharge  petition,  .suspen- 
sion of  the  rules,  or  on  Calendar  Wednes- 
day, or  through  action  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  may  be  sure  that 
there  wUl  not  be  10  Republicans  who  will 
vote  a-ainst  the  bill.     On  the  majority 
side  of  the  aisle  there  wiU  be  a  different 
situation. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  am  happy  that 
the  gentleman  is  telling  his  Republican 
friends  that  they  should  sign  the  peti- 
tion in  order  that  this  may  be  considered 
on  a  nonparti-san  basis.  It  can  only  be 
considered  on  that  basis  if  the  Republi- 
can Members  will  .sign  and  I  hope  his 
advice  will  be  taken  and  I  hope  the 
leadership  on  the  Republican  side  will 
back  up  the  gentleman. 


Mr     CLEM    MILLER      Mr.    Speaker, 

will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSFTVELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr  CLEM  lAllAJ'R.  I  wonder  If  the 
gentleman  from  California  would  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  what  is  ob- 
jectionable about  the  ii.'^charge  petition 
route.  As  a  newcomer  to  ConKress.  my 
mv^'.stiKaiion  reveals  that  the  di.sciiar;ie 
petition  antedates  the  Committee  on 
Rules  in  point  of  precedence.  It  seems, 
therefure.  that  we  are  looking  to  prece- 
dence as  a  significant  factor  to  explain 
what  is  proper  and  what  is  improper, 
that  the  discharge  petition  furnishes  a 
sounder  historic  basis  upon  which  to 
proceed  than  the  relative  upstart  of  the 
Committee  on  Rule.s.  And,  we  ha\e 
heard  from  manv,  many  people  that  they 
never  sign  discharge  petitions.  Why  can 
they  not  sign  discharge  petitions?  I 
would  like  to  have  somebody  explain 
to  us  what  makes  this  procedure  any  less 
regular  than  any  other  procedure  and 
why  It  is  that  some  escap>e  their  obvious 
responsibility  behind  the  cloak  of  not 
signing  discharKe  petitions. 

Mr.  GOODELL  I  .Mxned  the  dis- 
charge petition  and  I  am  very  proud  that 
I  have.  But,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  he  will  ask  his  own  leader- 
ship why  they  have  not  signed  thLs  dis- 
charge petition.  They  apparently  do  not 
believe  in  this  route  or  they  would  sipn 
it  themselves,  and  I  find  myself  question- 
ing their  sincerity  in  handling  this  legis- 
lation in  the  manner  it  has  been  handled. 
And.  I  fear  for  strong  civil  rights  legis- 
lation If  It  is  going  to  be  handled  in  this 
manner.  It  is  a  political  manipulation  to 
try  to  blame  somebody  else  for  their  own 
impotency  and  leadership. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  That  was  not 
my  question.  My  question  was  for  my 
own  edification:  What  are  the  bases  for 
refusing  to  sign?  I  do  not  care  who  gives 
me  the  answer.  I  am  asking  for  an 
answer. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  sat  on  this  floor  a 
few  days  ago  and  heard  the  Democratic 
leadership  say  that  they  do  not  sign 
discharge  petitions  Uiemselves  person- 
ally, and  I  think  the  question  properly 
could  go  to  the  leadership. 

Mr.  McCOR^L\CK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  Republicans 
take  the  same  position.  That  Is  a  cus- 
tom on  both  sides.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  IMr.  Halleck]  made  that  .state- 
ment a  few  weeks  ago.  and  I  do  not 
question  him,  because  where  leadership 
is  Involved  that  Ls  a  custom  that  is  ad- 
hered to.  The  gentleman  ral.srs  the 
question  properly,  but  when  it  comes  to 
the  leadership  level  there  is  a  custom. 
Now.  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  fM--. 
Halleck)  stated  that  when  he  came  out 
of  the  White  House,  as  I  remember,  and 
nobody  would  be  Ju.stified  in  criticizing 
him,  being  the  leader  of  his  party,  in 
the  statement  that  he  made. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  If  I  understand  the 
di.scharge  petition  correctly,  it  is  utilized 
primarily  where  you  cannot  get  legLsla- 
tion to  the  floor  by  any  other  means,  and 
Uiis.  to  me,  means  that  the  leadership 
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has  becon.e  impotent  on  the  side  of  the 
majority  to  bring  thi.s  legislation  to  the 
floor  by  let^itimate,  orderly  means  Now, 
if  the  leadership  will  admit  that  this  is 
the  situation  over  tliere.  then  I  will  be- 
lieve in  their  sincerity  that  they  really 
want  civil  rights  legi.'^lation  In  the 
present  situation  It  appears  to  be  simply 
a  political  maneuver,  and  I  do  not  like 
to  see  civil  rights  become  a  ix)litical 
football. 

Mr.  RO<:»SEVELT.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man should  note  that  the  distinguished 
Speaker  o'"  the  HoiLse  has  already  made 
a  public  statement  in  which  he  .said  it 
was  perfe<.-tly  right  and  proper  for  the 
procedure  of  discharge  to  be  followed 
through  hw  Members  of  the  House,  and 
that  in  this  instance  he  was  most  cer- 
tainly for  It.  I  think  it  would  be  well 
to  emphasize  that  we  know  the  problem 
we  have  on  the  Democratic  side  and  we 
are  i)erfectly  willing  to  face  it.  but  you. 
on  the  Republican  side,  have  no  such 
problem 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  TTie 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  expired 

Mr  SANTANGELO  Mr  Speaker,  I 
a'^k  unanimou.s  cons<'nt  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPI:aKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SANTANGELO  Mr  Speaker  the 
President  has  urged  us  to  balance  the 
budget  anii  reduce  our  ex[)enditures.  In 
turn,  I  urge  the  Piesident  of  the  United 
States  to  inform  his  Attorney  General 
and  the  I>'partrnent  of  Justice  to  pay  at- 
tention to  their  cases  and  protect  the 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  laxity  and  carelessne.ss  of  the  At- 
torney Generals  Office  has  cost  the  Unit- 
ed States  $680,066  01.  plus  interest.  I 
refer  to  the  case  of  Carlo  Bianchi  &  Co., 
Inc  ,  against  the  United  States.  Court  of 
Claims  Docket  No  46&-54.  The  facts  m 
the  ca.se  are  very  simple.  A  contractor 
in  Framinghani.  Ma.ss..  sought  damages 
against  the  United  States  arising  out  of 
the  construction  contract  let  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  for  an  earthen 
dam.  This  dam  was  constructed  in  my 
State  at  Hoinell,  NY 

The  suit  was  filed  against  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  Court  of  Claims  on  Decem- 
ber 2.  1954.  and  was  not  fully  tried  until 
1959  It  was  a.sstgned  for  a  hearing, 
pursuant  to  the  Court  of  Claims  rules,  to 
Commi.ssioner  William  E  Day  on  Decem- 
ber 28.  1954.  The  Government,  after  se- 
curing several  extensions  of  time,  filed  its 
answer  in  the  suit  on  May  31.  1955 

Following  the  usual  hearings  before 
the  Commissioner  and  the  submission  of 
findings  of  fact  and  briefs,  the  suit  was 
arijued  and  subm.itted  to  the  court  on 
October  8.  1955  On  January  14.  1959, 
the  Court  of  Claims,  with  an  opinion 
written  by  Judge  Warren  E  Madden, 
found  that  the  Government  was  liable  to 
the  plaintiff  for  damages  and  ordered 
that  the  amount  of  such  damages  should 
be  determined  by  further  hearings  before 
the  Commi.ssioner,  pursuant  to  the  rules 
of  the  Court  of  Claims. 

Thereafter,  early  in  1959.  the  plaintiff 
contractor    was    granted    leave    by    the 


court  of  claims  to  amend  its  petition 
to  the  effect  that  the  damages  incurred 
amounted  to  $680,066.01.  plus  interest. 
Such  amendment  was  made  by  the  con- 
tractor. During  1959.  further  hearings 
were  held  by  the  Commissioner  at  Bos- 
ton, Mass  .  on  the  question  of  damages. 
The  Government,  because  of  its  laxity 
and  unpreparedness.  failed  to  submit  any 
adequate  proof  on  its  part  as  to  dam- 
ages and.  thereafter,  the  taking  of  proof 
in  the  suit  was  closed  for  both  sides  by 
the  Commissioner. 

Later,  the  Government  woke  up  and. 
on  December  17.  1959.  the  Government 
moved  the  Court  of  Claims  to  reopen 
the  proof.  The  gist  of  the  motion  was 
that  the  Government  s  attorney  madver- 
tently  failed  to  present  proof,  which  he 
should  have  offered  to  the  court  at  an 
early  and  more  prop>er  tmie.  In  short. 
the  basis  of  the  Government  s  motion  to 
reopen  the  proof  is  the  Government  at- 
torney s  feeble  attempt  to  excuse  a  de- 
fault on  the  Governments  part  in  the 
circumstances. 

On  December  18.  1959.  the  Court  of 
Claims  denied  the  motion  to  reopen  the 
proof  for  the  Government,  ruling  that 
the  Government  s  motion  to  reopen  proof 
is  "denied  for  the  reason  that  the  de- 
fendant has  failed  to  show  that  the  Com- 
missioner's action  m  closing  proof  is  er- 
roneous." The  Government,  therefore. 
will  be  compelled  to  pay  to  the  contrac- 
tor $680,066  01.  plus  interest,  which  per- 
haps we  must  raise  by  Lssuing  bonds  at 
5  percent,  because  of  the  incompetency 
and  laxity  of  the  Attorney  Generals  Of- 
fice. This  is  a  case  I  know  about  and 
I  wonder  how  much  more  money  the 
Government  has  squandered  by  reason 
of  the  laxity  and  lack  of  preparation  in 
protecting  the  Government  s  interests 

Mr  CELLER  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr  Halpern]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 10,  1959,  H.R.  8601  was  reported 
from  the  Judiciary  Committee  There- 
after, a  discharge  petition  was  initiated 
to  have  the  bill  brought  to  the  floor  for 
consideration  by  all  the  Members  of  the 
House.  The  petition  procedure  was 
nece.ssitated  by  the  relatively  short 
period  of  time  then  remaining  before 
the  end  of  last  session. 

In  the  abbreviated  .se.ssion  of  this  year 
the  greatest  promise  for  the  enactment 
of  civil  rights  legislation  rests  once  again 
in  the  use  of  the  petition  route. 

Certainly,  suspension  of  the  rules  is 
pos.slble.  but  this  obviates  sober  debate 
and  consideration  of  the  merits  and 
shortcomings  of  H  R.  8601  by  all  the 
Members  Civil  rights  legislation  is  far 
too  significant,  of  far  too  serious  moment 
to  be  disposed  of  without  full  and 
thoughtful  debate. 

The  issue  is  not  one  of  a  purely  par- 
tisan nature.  Civil  rights  is  an  over- 
riding national  concern  in  the  protection 
of  which  each  one  of  us.  irresr>ective  of 
party,  has  a  deep  and  profound  individ- 
ual responsibility. 


It  Is  not  a  particular  sectional  ques- 
tion. Its  ramifications  extend  into  every 
State  of  the  Union.  We  are  dealine  here 
with  the  protection  of  rights  belonging 
to  persons  in  their  capacity  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  They  are  rights 
derived  from  God  and  guaranteed 
through  the  secular  instrumentplities  of 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

Is  there  among  us  anyone  who  has 
not  witnessed  discrimination  and  de- 
privation of  rights  in  his  own  district? 
Is  there  any  among  us  who  has  not 
been  deeply  troubled  at  the  knowledge 
that  due  process  of  law  is  not  fully  en- 
joyed by  all  citizens  in  this  great  Re- 
public? 

Responsibility  for  the  tragic  denial  of 
what  in  effect  are  some  of  the  most 
fundamental  premises  of  free  govern- 
ment is  shared  by  all.  None  of  us  is 
exempt.  Too  long  have  we  callously 
turned  our  backs  on  the  pleas  of  those  m 
our  midst  who  have  never  known  the 
blessings  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 
Too  long  has  complacency  blurred  our 
morsl  vision  and  stifled  our  conscience 
We  would  all  devoutly  prefer  that  there 
were  no  necessity  for  enacting  legisla- 
tion to  assure  protection  of  the  civil 
rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
However,  long  experience  has  demon- 
strated again  and  again  that  individual 
responsibility,  grown  listless  and  slug- 
gish, is  quickened  by  the  spur  of  legisla- 
tion from  time  to  time  and  is  stimulated 
into  fuller  discharge  of  its  duties. 

Hi.story  can  little  tolerate  a  refusal 
any  longer  to  face  up  to  the  need.  Pow- 
erful moral,  political,  economic  and  so- 
cial forces  are  inexorably  demanding  that 
we  act  now  if  we  are  to  achieve  our  ob- 
jectives of  persuading  others  to  choose 
the  way  of  free  government. 

We  do  not  desire  changes  so  rapid  or 
catastrophic  that  chaos  and  disruption 
of  large  segments  of  our  society  result 
We  do  believe  that  greater  progress  than 
has  heretofore  been  made  can  be 
achieved  withm  the  bounds  of  the  stand- 
ard— With  all  deliberate  speed 

Mr.  Speaker,  adequate  protection  of 
the  civil  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United 
Staffs  is  a  national  concern  in  the  pro- 
motion of  which  each  one  of  us  has  a 
constitutional  responsibility  above  sec- 
tion or  party.  With  full  cognizance  of 
the  immensity  of  the  duty  that  lies  ahead 
and  with  a  sense  of  humility  and  thank- 
fulness that  we  are  granted  this  oppor- 
tunity to  enrich  and  deepen  the  meaning 
and  practice  of  democracy,  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  sign  the  discharge 
petition  and  bring  H.R.  8601  to  the  floor. 


CT\TL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  IMr.  Celler] 
IS  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  I  do  not  think 
the  question  has  yet  been  answered. 
Simply  because  the  leadership  does  not 
sign  discharge  petitions  gives  us  no  valid 
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reasfxi  to  call  the  method  illegal  or  im- 
proper or  in  any  other  way  without  the 
bounds  of  Congress. 

I  am  still  waiting  for  an  answer  from 
those  who  will  not  sign,  as  to  why  it  is 
not  a  perfectly  correct  and  proper 
method  of  procedure.  I  might  say  fur- 
ther that  nc*  only  has  the  majority 
leader  said  that  there  is  no  objection  to 
anyone's  signing  this  discharge  petition 
but  that  also  the  minority  leader  has  said 
the  same  thing.  This  is  the  position  of 
the  leadership.  We  have  yet  to  find  out 
why  it  Ls  an  improper  method  and  I 
think  that  question  should  be  an.s^ve^ed 
by  those  of  lesser  rank  who  refuse  to 
sign. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  answer  is  simple. 
There  is  no  answer.  In  addition  to  the 
minority  and  majonty  leaders  who  said 
that  Members  might  well  sign,  the 
Speaker  has  also  lent  encouragement. 
He  said  the  Members  should  sign. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,   will   the   gentleman   yield  ^ 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  should  Uke  to  say  that 
I  am  afraid  we  will  not  get  any  an.swer 
from  my  colleague  from  Michigan,  since 
I  do  not  see  him  Einy  longer  on  the  floor. 
as  to  his  reasons  for  refusing  to  sign  the 
discharge  petition.  However,  in  defense 
of  my  colleague  I  should  like  briefly  to 
state  that  even  though  he  was  not  willing 
or  able  to  explain  in  what  way  prmciple 
was  involved  in  his  refusal  to  sign,  that  I 
am  most  delighted  to  see  that  his  ref  u.sal 
is  based  on  principle.  I  think  this  is  a 
very  salutary  development  among  the 
Repubhcan  ranks.  On  other  measures 
which  we  have  had  before  us  during  this 
Congress,  such  as  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, depressed  areas  assistance,  water 
pollution,  and  aviation,  we  have  had  rec- 
ognition from  the  Republican  Party  that 
the  principle  was  all  right  but  it  was  the 
money  that  stopped  them.  I  think  now, 
If  this  signifies  a  trend  to  base  their  ac- 
tions or  lack  of  same  on  principle,  it 
might  end  up  being  a  ver>-  good  thing  for 
the  country. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
balance  of  my  time  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Roose- 
velt]. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  L  Mr  Celler  ! . 
who  has,  as  usual,  given  substance  and 
light  to  the  discussion  of  civil  rights  leg- 
islation and  the  situation  before  us. 

1  think  it  would  be  well  to  point  out 
that  there  are  approximately  190  sisrna- 
tures,  somewhere  in  that  vicinity.  I  be- 
lieve, has  been  publicly  reported,  on  the 
civil  rights  petition.  I  believe  it  is  cor- 
rect to  say,  if  the  pubhc  press  is  to  be 
believed,  that  there  are  somewhere 
around  only  30  Republican  signature.,. 
It  would  seem  that  under  these  circum- 
stances the  remaining  few  that  are  re- 
quired, roughly  29  or  30.  could  very 
easily  come — and  we  will  supply  a  few 
of  them.  I  think,  from  the  Democratic 
side — without  much  strain  from  the  Re- 
publican side  If  in  truth  they  want  to 
make  civU  rights  a  nonparti.^an  matter 
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of  national  interest.  I  think  that  the 
days  ahead  will  prove  how  sincere  they 
really  are. 

Mr.  Speaker,  frankly,  I  £im  indeed 
anxious  to  learn  from  the  minority  lead- 
ership why  It  is  failing  to  Kive  impx'tus 
to  the  signing  of  the  discharge  petuion 
in  contra.st  to  the  leadership  on  the 
Democratic  side  since  the  bill  that  we 
are  trying  to  bring  to  the  floor,  H  R. 
8601.  actually  represenLs  the  mild  pro- 
posals of  the  administration  offered  in 
the  last  Congress.  Why  is  this?  It  is 
because  the  executive  leader.ship  does  not 
really  want  to  .see  its  own  proposals 
enacted.  I  am  afraid.  And  are  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Civil  Rights  Comm;.s.-ion 
recommendations  to  be  consid«'rr-d  by 
this  Confre.s.s  as  the  President  ur-:ed  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  message'' 

Or  is  perhaps  the  reason  bfcau.'ie  the 
civil  ritjhts  is.sue  is  better  u.^ed  for  elec- 
tion year  purposes  than  for  human  pur- 
poses'' I  cannot  help  but  note  that  there 
was  no  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  mi- 
nority leadership  m  firming  up  its  posi- 
tion, in  line  with  that  of  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President,  in  the  matter  of 
labor-manat'empnt  reform  legislation. 
Why.  then,  does  this  not  hold  true  now'' 
Is  the  minority  leadership  ready  to  .say 
it  does  not  believe  In  the  substance  of 
this  mildest  of  mild  civil  rights  bills?  I 
hope  not 

The  point  Is,  Mr  Speaker,  we  must 
have  a  vehicle  through  which  we  can 
face  up  to  the  challenge  and  responsi- 
bility to  obtain  a  meaningful  civil  rights 
measure.  The  discharge  petition  ofTers 
the  only  sure  means. 

In  my  considered  judgment,  the  pas- 
sage of  a  weak  bill  will  perhaps  be  used 
as  an  election-year  facade  to  point  out 
that  civil  right«s  did  have  its  place  on 
the  legislative  agenda  of  things  accom- 
plished, but  it  will  not  be  favorably 
judged  by  citi/ens  .^till  sufferini,'  the  daily 
stmg  of  s<'Cond-c]a-s,s  citizen.ship.  and  it 
certainly  will  not  be  favorably  recorded 
or  interpreted  as  real  progre.ss  when  the 
history  of  this  period  is  written.  Nor 
will  it  be  claimed  as  a  gitiantic  stride 
forward  by  those  sincerely  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  every  American 
should  be  treated  and  protected  equally 
imder  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

We  will  not  have  done  our  duty  sm 
elected  ofScials  if  we  do  not  recognize 
the  cruel  and  glaring  fact  that  not  all 
eligible  voters  are  able  to  exerci.se  their 
franchi.se  The  President  recently,  in 
an  aboutface,  .seems  to  question  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission propo.sal  to  provide  for  tempo- 
rary Federal  registrars  when  needed  to 
assure  voting  rights  in  P>deral  elec- 
tions. I  beg  to  suggest  to  him  that  he 
carefully  peruse  the  background  in- 
formation on  which  this  suggestion  has 
been  made.  And  in  so  doint:.  he  will 
find  there  is  a  .sound  constitutional  ba.se 
for  Federal  registrars  in  those  situations 
where  local  authorities  deprive,  through 
direct  or  mdirect  means,  the  rij-'ht  'to 
register  which  la  the  prerequisite  to 
voting. 

There  is  suflBcient  legal  authoritv  back- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  the  Federal 

reJiotrar  proposal,  but  the  crux  of  the 


matter  is  to  be  fovmd  In  the  Constitution 
it.self.  namely,  the  15th  amendment 
which  states,  without  equivocation,  m 
section  1.  that — 

TTie  rljTht  'if  eltlzpna  of  the  United  8tr»t.eB 
to  v()ti>  .sh.il.  iKit  be  denied  or  abridgod  by 
inc  United  biaies  or  by  any  State  on  ac- 
count of   rac«.   color,  or  previous  condition 

uf  .servitude. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  stat«»d  in  1875: 

The  15th  amendment  doe.s  n  t  mnfer  the 
n^ht  of  8UfTra(?e  upon  any  one  It  prevei  •.? 
the  States,  or  the  United  States,  however, 
from  giving  preference  In  this  particular  to 
one  citizen  of  the  United  State*  over  an- 
other on  account  of  race,  color,  or  prevloua 
(x)ndltion  of  servitude.  Before  its  adoptiun 
this  could  be  done.  It  was  as  much  within 
the  power  of  a  State  to  exclude  citizens  of 
the  United  States  from  voting  on  account  of 
race,  etc  .  as  It  was  on  account  of  age,  prop- 
erty, or  education.     Now  It  Is  not. 

True,  now  it  Is  not  legally,  but  we  have 
documentation  galore  to  prove  that  act  u- 
ally  denial  of  voting  rights  is  still  exist- 
ing. It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon  this 
Congress  to  legislate  to  assure  we  have 
constitutional  government  in  this  Nation, 
not  government  by  whim  or  prejudice. 

But  if  one  wants  to  look  to  interpreta- 
tive authorities  I  direct  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  just  recently  Senator 
Javits  made  public  two  letters  from  au- 
thorities on  constitutional  law 

One.  Prof.  Paul  A.  Freund.  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  stated  that  the  rt>;- 
istrar  plan  is  more  plainly  withm  Con- 
gress' constitutional  power  to  regulate 
Federal  elections  than  is  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  which  limits  expenditures 
by  candidates  for  Federal  office  He 
noted  that  in  the  latter  ca-se  it  affects 
the  campaigning  phase  of  an  elcnrtion 
rather  than  suffrage  iLself,'  and  operates 
on  "persons  who  are  not  part  uf  the 
election  machmer>-,"  unlike  re.;istrars 

The  other  letter  has  come  from  Prof. 
Charles  Alan  Wright,  of  the  University 
of  Texas  Law  School,  who  presently  is 
visiting  law  professor  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Hi.s  communication 
likewise  supports  the  cuiLstitutionality  of 
ihe  plan. 

Now.  let  us  head  ofT  right  now  the 
charge  that  such  a  proposal  .should  not 
be  offered  on  thf  floe  r  a.s  an  amend- 
ment to  the  committee-reported  civil 
rights  bill.  There  will  be  charges,  of 
course,  that  such  an  idea  as  1-  ederal  reg- 
istrars has  not  been  con.sidered  in  com- 
mittee hearings  Well.  I  cannot  help  but 
say  that  the  substitute  biU— the  Lan- 
drum-Griffin  bill — did  not  come  in  for 
hearings  either  in  terms  of  every  single 
one  of  its  provisioiLS,  but  yet  met  with 
approval  on  this  floor.  And  I  might  add 
that  certamly  no  one  is  going  to  tr>'  to 
•set  a  precedent  for  future  action  regard- 
ing tiie  amendment  procedure  To  do  .so 
would  be  unwise  and  could  well  ham- 
string democratic  debate  and  decisions. 

And  in  this  in.stancp.  what  would  be 
the  object  of  having  a  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mi.ssion  if  its  recommendations,  reflect- 
ing careful  investigation  and  study,  are 
to  be  overlooked  and  iLs  t/imes  merely 
relegated  to  the  shelf  or  to  that  well- 
kiir)un  round  file. 

We  cannot  in  good  con.science  overlook 
the    Civil    Rights    Commission    recom- 
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mendations  and  factual  data  in  this  as 
well  as  other  areas  of  ci\'il  rights. 

It  should  be  recalled,  at  this  Jimcture, 
thpt  the  19.")7  Civil  Rights  Act  was  essen- 
tially a  right-to-vote  measure.  In  this 
context,  I  thi.'.k  it  important  to  note 
the  recent  reniaiks  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  R.chts  Commission,  Dr  Joh.n 
A.  Hannah,  in  relation  to  the  voting 
situation.    He  said: 

Many  thousands  of  qualified  Americans 
are.  In  fact,  denied  the  right  to  vote  bec-iuse 
they  are  members  of  the  Negro  race— and 
for  no  other  reason.  This  Is  accomplished 
tlirough  the  creation  of  legal  impediments 
and  administrative  obstacle*.  Sometimes 
there  are  threats  of  economic  reprisal  and 
physical  hsirm. 

We  learned  that  doctors,  lawyers,  school- 
teachers, registered  nurses  have  been  denied 
the  right  to  register  and  to  vote  on  the  flim- 
siest of  excuses,  the  actu.al  reason  being  that 
tliey  are  Negroes. 

We  learned  that  courageous  young  men 
who  have  fought  in  our  country's  defense — 
men  who  will  carry  crippling  battle  scars  all 
of  their  lives— are  being  denied  the  right  to 
vote  Just  because  they  are  Negroes. 

Today.  In  December  1959.  there  are  at 
least  16  counties  in  the  United  States  in 
which  one- third  or  more  of  the  population 
Is  nonwhlte  and  in  which  not  a  single  non- 
white  Is  permltt<»d  to  register  to  vote.  In 
a  far  larger  number  of  counties  with  very 
substantial  numbers  of  Negro  citizens,  only 
a  token,  a  very  small  token  number  are 
p>ermltted  to  vote. 

The  dramatic  impact  of  the  denial  of 
votmg  rights  is  fully  felt  li  one  reads  the 
record  of  the  hearini^s  on  voting  which 
were  conducted  by  the  Commission  and 
which  ha\e  been  pnnud  for  all  to  read. 
I  have  no  intention  of  reading  the 
himdieds  of  pages  of  hearings,  but  I  do 
ask  your  kind  at  tent  inn  and  indulgence 
in  listening  to  just  one  of  the  many  wit- 
nesses who  appeared.  This  is.  in  my 
opinion,  real  life  drama  far  overshadow- 
ing in  impact  the  soap  operas  on  radio 
and  television.  This  is.  Indeed,  no  soap 
opera — it  is  a  life  opera  which  we  must 
view  with  concern.  We  cannot,  and  we 
must  not,  take  an  osirichlike  stance. 
The  surest  way  for  us  to  choke  progrejvs 
in  our  demcxrratic  .society  is  to  keep  our 
collective  face  in  the  sand. 

Mr   SjH'aker,  I  now  read  the  verbatim 
transcript  involving  the  appearance  of 
the  Reverend  Kenneth  Lelloy  Bulord: 
Te'^ttmont  or  Rev.  KirNNrrH  LeRot  BfFnp.p, 

MiNis-nTR   nr  Bt-txeh   Chapel.   A  ME.  Zion 

CHiTacH.  Macon  ConiTT,  Ala. 

Vice  Chairman  Storkt.  Please  state  your 
full  name,  your  place  of  residence,  arid  hew 
old  you  are 

Reverend  Beronn  My  nnme  Is  Kenneth 
LeRoy  Buford.  I  live  on  Bibb  Street.  Tuske- 
gee  InsUtute.  A!a.     1  am  41   ye.irs  of  age. 

Vice  Chairman  Storet.  Where  and  when 
were  you  born? 

Reverend  BrroRD  I  was  born  at  Pulaski. 
Va  .  August  the  17th,   1917 

Vice  Chairman  Storet  How  long  have 
you  been  living  In  Al.<<hama'' 

Reverend  BuroRD.  AptroximatelT  21-  years. 

Vice  Chairman  Storst.  And  where  do  vou 
live? 

Rpverond  Bttord  Bibb  Street,  Tiiskegee 
Institute.  Ala. 

Vice  Chairman  Storkt  Do  yon  have  any 
position  with  -niKkegee  Institute? 

Reverend  B'tohd    None. 

Vice  Chairman  ©torit.  What  Ut  yotir 
business? 


Reverend  Bxrwf>KD  I  am  the  minister  at  the 
Butier  Ctiapel.  A  M.E.  Zion  Church.  Tuskecee 
Ala  ' 

Vice  Chairman  .Stxjket.  Is  that  a  public 
church  as  distlnguibhed  from  the  college 
chapel  or  o.'-eanizavion? 

Keverei.cl  B:t  .r:,  j-  g  »  public  church,  dis- 
tinguished  fr  .m   The  ch;-.pe] 

Vice  Chairman  Storfy.  About  how  manv 
n-.piiibcr.'  ,-i.-p  there  in  yotir  church? 

Reverend  Btrn  kc  We  have  407  adult  mem- 
bers;  approxlmi!-    ;>    160  youth 

Vice  Chairman  Storet.  Do  you  have  any 
degrees  from  any  colleges  ai.d  iJ  so  what 
are  they? 

Reverend  BtrroRD  I  hold  a  barhe'.f  r  of 
arts  degree  from  City  College.  New  V-rk  and 
a  bachelor  of  theology  degree  from  the 
Bloomficld  Theological  Seminary.  Newark, 
N.J. 

Vice  Chairman  Stobet.  Are  you  a  member 
of  any  church  organizations  and.  if  bo,  what 
are  they? 

Reverend  Bttord.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Alabama  Conference  of  the  A.M-E.  Zion 
Church;  a  member  and  president  of  the 
Tuskegee  Ministerial  Association.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Christian  Education  Board  of 
the  A  ME  Zion  Church;  a  votlne  representa- 
tive to  the  National  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ  In  America,  which  met  In  its  ger.eral 
assembly  last  year  at  St.  Louts;  a  member  of 
the  E.ist  Alaoama  Coimcll  of  Churchee, 
several  others. 

Vice  Chairman  Stobet.  Do  you  have  any 
physical  or  mental  disabilities? 
Reverend  Bttegrd.  None 
Vice  Chairman  Stobet.  Have  you  ever  been 
arrested  or  convicted  of  a  crime? 
Reverend  Bt^oRD    1  h.-we  not. 
Vice   Chairman  Stobet.  Do  you   own    any 
property? 

Reverend  BtrroBD    I  do. 
Vice  Chairman  Storet    Where? 
Reverend    Bufobd.  In    TUskegee   Institute. 
Vice  Chairman  Stobet.  'VMiat  is  the  nature 
of  the  profxerty? 

Reverend  BtJTOBD    Real  estate. 
V.ce  Chairman  Stobet    E>o  you  own  your 
home? 

Reverend  Bi-fobd    Yes. 

Vice  Chairman  Storet  Do  you  own  an 
automobile? 

Reverend  Butord    1  do. 

Vice  Chairman  Storet.  Are  your  taxes 
pi:d? 

Reverend  Bctfobd.  TTiey  are. 
Vice  Chairman  Stobet    Have  you  ever  at- 
tempted to  register  to  vote  m  Macon  County? 
Reverend  Bcr>x)RD    I  did 

Vice  Chairman  Storet.  Have  you  paid  any 
poll  taxes? 

nrvercr  (1  n'-toRD    I  ha\e  not. 
V;.  e     c  h'. .rn.hii     t-roRET    Have     you     t>een 
rep.ii*  ■  rf  u  ' 

Rcvr.'-i  :,u  nt'FoRr    I  have  not. 
Vice  C  h.^..'.^^al^  t<Ti 'Bkv    Tell  when  you  ap- 
plied. 

Re-. .  r«-:.j  13  ■»f.RD.  I  first  made  application 
the  16Ui  wl  ik  I  I  ember  1958. 

Vice  Chalnijan  Storey.  You  say  you  first 
made  application.  Have  you  m.\de  more 
til  an  one  application? 

Reverend  BeroRD  I  attempted  to  make 
more  than  one. 

Vice  Chairui.su  Storey.  Ail  right.  Tell 
what  liap}>enpd  in  tins  application  in  Sep- 
tember 

f^.Thi,  let  me  lisk  yeu:  Did  you  go  through 
the  ceiieral  j)r  .cedure  as  stated  by  these 
other   w;tnes,ses' 

Reverend  Bieord  The  general  procedure; 
yes. 

Vice  Chairman  Stobet.  Was  there  any- 
thing extra?     If  so,  what  was  It' 

Reverend  Bueobd    No:  I  think  not. 

Vice  Chairman  Stobet.  Did  you  sign  a  re- 
turn envelope? 

Reverend  BuroBO.  I  did. 


V.ce     Chairman     Storet    Have     ycu     ever 
heard  from  that  application? 
Rtverend  Buford    I  have  not. 
Vice  Chairman  Storet.  Did  you  make  any 
further    Inquiries    or    attempt    uj   register? 

Rverfnd    BrroRn    Ye.-^.    I    did.      Later . 

V.rp  Chairman  Storet  Just  tell  what 
!i:i  ;';><■■!. fd 

Keverend  Bctt>rd  Later  the  same  day. 
.*-■■  :;(.T.ber  Ih  :-.i..,'.!.rr  person  who  had  at- 
temf/itd  uj  becLHie  a  registered  vcter  called 
me  and  Informed  n.e  th.it  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  C.  registrars  told  her  that 
If  she  saw  me  to  tell  me  to  come  back  the 
fr-llowlng  day  for  registration  becau.-e  I  had 
allegedly  made  a  rnUstiike  on  my  application 
blank. 

ViCe  Chairman  Sto^ft    Dirt  you  go  bar  k' 
Reverend  But.,  rd    I  Oid 

Vice  Chairman  Stoeey  Whr.t  did  you  find 
out?  V\hat  were  yuu  t  ..;d  by  the  election 
supervisor  and  what  did  you  do.  if  anything? 
Reverend  Buford  On  my  application  I 
ststed — there  is  a  question  to  the  effect  — 
that  ask"?,  rather  "When  did  you  become  a 
bona  fide  resident  of  the  State  of  Alabr.ma''" 
I  placed  m  answer  to  that  question,  a  period 
indicating  I  had  been  In  the  S'ate  for  2 
years.  They  told  me  t.hat  answer  wai-  wrong, 
thet  I  should  have  said,  "I  became  a  bona 
fide  resident  the  day  that  I  came  to  the  State 
of  -Mabama." 

Vice  Chairman  Storey.  Did  yru   correcx   It 
accordlnely'' 

Reverend   BtrroRD    I   was  not  given  an  op- 
portunity to  do  so 

Vice  Chairman  Storft    Why? 
Reverend   Butord    They    stated    that    they 
were  not  receiving  applications  on   that  day 
because    they    were    processing    appllcatloiis 
from  as  far  back  as  the  month  of  July 

Vice  Chairman  Storet.  Did  you  make  any 
further  attempt? 

Reverend  Buford    I  have  not. 
Vice    Chairman    Stoeey.  Have    you    hea.-d 
anything  from  your  application? 
Rrverend  Buford    I  have  not 
Vice    Chairm.'in    Storey.  Do    you    know    of 
any   rc-^s^jn   why  you  have   not   heard? 
1  mean  that  you  know  yourself. 
Reverend    Butord    I    donl    know    of    any 
reason. 

Vice  Chairman  Storet    Have  you  voted  In 
any  other  ."^tate  i:i  the  United  States? 
Reverend  Bt  pord    I  h.'ive 
Vice   Chairman   Storey    Have   you    been    a 
regt.«tered    vjicr    m    any   other    State    in    the 
United  States'' 

Reverend  BrroBo    I  have 
Vice  Chairman  Storet    If  so.   what   Sia'e 
or  States? 

Reverend  Buford  I  was  a  reg-lstered  voter 
In  the  State  of  New  Jersey  from  1940  until 
1943 

I  wris  a  reclstered  vnter  In  the  StAte  of 
California  from  1948  until  I  came  t/i  Alabam.a 

in  :9^e 

vice  Chairman  Storet.  At  the  time  you 
made  your  original  application  were  you  a 
resident  of  the  State  of  Alabama  and  the 
C<iunty  of  Macon  and  your  precinct  for  2 
vf -irs  or  more" 

Reverend  Bn-oRc    I  was. 

Vice  Chairman  Storey  At  the  time  you 
rriade  your  appllcition'' 

Reverend  Buford    I  was. 

Vice  Chairman  Storet  Any  other  ques- 
tions' 

Commissioner  Wilkins  I  would  like,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  I  m.ay.  t.^  correct  that  question. 

Tou  are  not  required  to  be  a  resident  of 
the  precinct  for  the  2  years 

You  have  been  a  resident  of  the  State  of 
Alabama  for  2  years' 

Reverend  BtrroRO    I  have. 

Commissioner  Wu.kins,  And  whether  or 
not  you  have  been  a  resident  of  the  precinct 
Is  only  a  matter  of  3  months:  Isn't  that  rig;.;? 

Re\  erend  Buford    I  believe  so. 
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Commissioner  WiutiNs.  Now  I  would  Just 
like  to  find  out,  Reverend:  When  you  were 
Invited  back  to  make  this  correction.  Just 
exactly  what  was  your  conversation  when 
you  entered  the  registrars'  office  and  with 
whona  was  It  held? 

Reverend  BtrroRD  I  spoke  to  a  Mr  Grady 
Rogers 

Commissioner  Wilkins  He  is  one  of  the 
registrars' 

Reverend  Butord    He  Is. 

I  told  him  that  I  had  been  Informed  that 
they  wanted  me  to  return  at  the  next  day 
designated  for  registration  or  taking  applica- 
tions, and  he  asked  my  name  He  found  my 
appUcatlon  and  indicated  that  I  had  made 
the  mistake  that  I  referred  to  previously 

Commissioner  Wilkins  Did  he  show  you 
the  mistake' 

Reverend  Buford.  Yes.  He  pointed  It  out 
to  me. 

Commissioner  Wilkins  Did  you  offer  to 
correct  it? 

Reverend  Bltord    I  did. 

Commissioner  Wilkins  Just  what  was 
that  conversation  about  the  correctu.u  of 
that  statemenf 

Reverend  Butord.  I  asked  him  what  pro- 
cedure I  would  have  to  go  through  ro  fill 
out  another  application  blank  He  told  me 
that  they  were  not  receiving  applications 
that  day  and  that  I  should  return  on  or  after 
November  10. 

Commissioner  Wilkins  Do  you  remember 
what  day  It  was  that  you  went  back  there' 

You  say  you  returned  on  the  10th  of  No- 
vember? 

Do  you  recall  what  date  It  was? 
Reverend  Buford    October  the  20th. 
Commissioner  Wilkins    October  20. 
And  at  that  time   the  registrars  or  one  of 
them    Indicated    they    were    still    processing 
applications   that   were   filed    as   far    back   as 
July,  you  say.  or  June' 

Reverend  Butord    They  did 
Commissioner  Wilkins    Did  they  tell  you 
at  that  time,  on  October  20,  that  you  would 
not    be    Issued    a    certificate    of    registration 
because  of  this  mistake' 

Reverend  Butord  He  indicated  that  I 
would  not  and  stated  that  this  became  a 
part  of  their  permanent  record 

Commissioner  Wilkins  I  want  to  be  sure 
fcbout  this,  Reverend 

You   answered    the   question   where   It    was 
aaked  you  how  long  you  had  been  a  resident 
of  the  State  of  Alabama? 
Reverend  Butord    I  did 

Commissioner  Wilkins  You  said  for  more 
than  2  years  ? 

Reverend  Butord    I  did 

Cominissloner     Wilkins    But     you     didn't 

•pecify  the  date    you   came   into   the   State? 

Was  that  the  objection  they  rai.sed  to  it? 

Reverend    Buford    No.     I    specified    the 

there  are  two  questions  that  deal  with  resi- 
dence.    One   asked  about  your  residence   for 
the  past  5  years.     I  answered  that  q'lfstlon 
showing  I  had  been  a  resident  of  the  State 
of  Alabama  for  more  than  2  years 

Further  down  on  the  questionnaire  is  this 
question  about  b^>na  fide  residence  I 
ajiswered  that  question,  showing  the  date 
2  years  following  the  time  that  I  came  to 
the  State  of  Alabama 

Commissioner  Wilkins  Did  you  Insert  a 
Bpeclflc  date.  Reverend' 

Reverend   Butord    I  d:d      July  22.   1958 
Commissioner  Wilkins    July  22.  1958' 
Reverend   Buford    That's  right. 
Commissioner    Wilkins    And    you    signed 
this   application  on  October  of   1950— what' 
Fifty-eight? 

Reverend  Blttord  Thu  was  September  15 
1958. 

Commissioner  Wilkins  I  think  that  Is 
all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Vice   Chairman   Storey    Father   Hesburgh. 

Commissioner  Hesbitrch  Reverend  Bu- 
ford. I  think  I  would  like  -.o  have  yuu  have 
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the  upp<.>rtunity   of   telling   the    Commission 
why  yuu  would  like  to  vote. 

Reverend  Butord.  I  would  like  to  vote 
becau.se  it  is  a  right  that  should  be  accorded 
me  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  I  feel 
that  I  cannot  be  a  good  citizen  unless  I  do 
have  the  right  to  vote 

I  am  a  taxpayer  and  I  feel  that  If  I  am 
denied  the  right  to  vote  it  represents  taxa- 
tion without   representation 

Commissioner  Hesburgh  Thank  you  very 
much.  Reverend  Buford 

Vice  Chairman  Storey  Any  other  ques- 
tions? 

Commissioner  Battle  Can  I  ask  you  thlj 
one  question'  I  want  to  get  these  dates 
straight.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say.  sir, 
on  your  application  you  said  you  became  a 
bona  fide  resident  of  Alabarria  In  July  of 
1958^ 

Reverend  Buford    I  did 

Commissioner  B.attt.e  And  this  applica- 
tion WcLs  filed  in  September  of  1958? 

Reverend  Buford    Yes    sir. 

Commissioner  B.attle    That  Is  all. 

Vice  Chairman  Storey  The  witness  will 
be  excused. 


Reference  has  been  made  to  the  15th 
amendment,  and  I  only  wi.sh  to  remind 
my  colleagues  that  it  is  now  almost  90 
years  .smce  this  amendment  was 
adopted,  an  amendment  which  plainly 
prohibits  the  denial  of  the  right  to  vote 
by  reason  of  race. 

Mr  Speaker,  some  very  knowledgeable 
and  instructive  views  have  been  .shed  by 
Harris  Wofford.  Jr..  visiting  associate 
professor  at  the  Notre  Dame  Law 
School.  As  a  staff  member  of  the  Com- 
mission, he  spoke  to  the  City  Club  of 
Chicago  last  November,  and.  agam,  with 
your  kind  attention  and  indulgence,  I 
would  like  to  read  portions  of  his  ad- 
dress because  they  state  the  matter  s<j 
well: 

Now    that    our    full    600-page    report,    our 
200-page   abridgment,   and  our  thousands  of 
published  pages  of  hearings  have  been  sub- 
mitted  to   the   President   and   Congress,  you 
may  still  ask  the  question.  Was  it  worth  while 
after  all?     The  facts  have  been  found,  unan- 
imously—facts  showing   clearly    that    quali- 
fied Negr.^es  are  being  denied    their  right  to 
vote   in   a   considerable   number   of  southern 
counties,  facts  showing  that  school  integra- 
tion can  be  and  in  some  places  is  being  used 
to   raise   the   standard  of   education   of   both 
NefeTO  and  white  students  but  that  the  con- 
stitutional   requirement   of    desegregation    Is 
not  being  complied  with  nor  Is  likely  to  be 
complied   with  in  many  areas  of   the  South" 
anc    facts    showing    that    discrlminaUon    iri 
housing    exl.sts    in    cities    north    as    well    as 
south,  west  as  well  as  east,  and  particularly 
It  exists  in  Federal  housing  programs  which 
are  supposed  to  be  subject  to  the  constitu- 
tional rule  against  discrimination. 

But  what  good  will  all  these  facts  be' 
Who  will  be  moved  to  do  something  about 
the.n'  In  uur  New  York  housing  hearing 
Judge  Justine  Wise  Poller  cited  Disraeli's 
remark  that  there  was  hardly  a  woman  In 
England  who  would  not  be  more  disturbed 
by  the  smashing  of  the  Joint  of  her  small 
finger  in  a  carriage  d.X)r  than  by  hearing  that 
a  million  children  had  died  of  famine  the 
preceding  week  In  China. 

H^w  many  Americans  will  be  moved  to 
action  by  the  knowledge  that  Negro  school- 
teachers  In  Terrell  County,  Ga..  are  denied 
regiuratlon  becau.se  they  pronounce  "equity  " 
as  '  eequlty":  or  that  In  Louisiana  Negroes 
are  denied  registration  If  they  fall  to  give  a 
reas:>nable  interpretation  of  the  following 
clauses  of  the  State  constitution : 

"T-he  legislature  shall  provide  bv  law  for 
charge  of  venue  In  civil  and  criminal  cases." 


"The  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the 
State   shall    never   be    abridged   ' 

And  ponder  this  one 

'Prescription  shall  not  run  against  tlie 
State  in  any  civil  matter  " 

One  registrar  disqualified  a  Negro  voter  for 
"error  in  spilling."  and  In  his  affidavit  the 
registrar   himself  spelled   It     ■spilling  " 

And  what  good  will  our  collection  of 
county-by-counly  voting  statistics  be? 
While  the  statistical  picture  isn't  yet  com- 
plete (there  are  no  sutistlcs  county-by- 
county  yet  for  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi  is 
not  up  to  date) .  It  Is  ugly  enough  Consider 
Just  these  few  items  The  Commission  found 
that  there  were  16  counties  where  Negroes 
constituted  a  majority  of  the  voting-age 
population  In  the  last  census  but  where  not 
a  single  Negro  was  registered  at  last  re- 
port; It  found  some  49  other  Negro-majorlty 
counties  where  a  few  Negroes  were  regis- 
tered, but  less  than  5  percent  of  voting-age 
Negroes  There  are  14  Mississippi  counties 
with  a  total  1950  population  of  about  230  - 
000,  of  whom  109,000  were  Negroes,  where 
not  a  single  Negro  was  at  last  report  regis- 
tered 

But   where  will  this  officially  d(xrumented 
knowledge  take  us' 

lA-t  me  be  the  optimist  and  suggest  that 
the  Commissions  rep<jrt  itself  u  an  Impor- 
tant milestone  that  marks  and  will  hence- 
forth measure  the  progress  in  this  field. 
First,  the  facts  found  tCKjk  the  Commission- 
ers, or  all  but  one  of  them,  U)  p<->sltions  some 
of  them  had  not  expected  to  rearh  Five  of 
the  Commissioners,  including  Dean  R<_ibert 
Storey  of  Southern  Methodist  University 
Law  School  In  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  former  Gov. 
Doyle  Carlton,  of  Florida.  Joined  in  recom- 
mending that  in  cases  of  discriminatory 
denial  of  the  right  to  register,  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  empowered  to  appoint  tem- 
porary Federal  registrars  from  existing  local 
Federal  employees  such  as  the  US  Post- 
master, who  would  actually  register  citizens 
who  qualify  under  State  law.  applied  with- 
out discrimination. 

Mcjst  southern  legislators  and  newspaper 
editorials  have  professed  shock  that  two 
such  respected  southern  conservatives  would 
have  supported  so  far-reaching  a  recom- 
mendation. 

But  Commissioners  Storey  and  Carlton 
state  In  the  report  why  they  supported  It: 
"We  strongly  believe  In  the  right  of  every 
qualified  citizen  of  the  United  Slates,  Ir- 
respective of  his  color  •  •  •  to  register, 
vote,  and  have  his  vote  counted,"  they  said! 
"We  regard  full  protection  of  these  rights 
of  suffrage  by  both  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments as  necessary  and  proper  '•  They 
Joined  In  recommending  temporary  Federal 
registrars  because,  as  the  Commission  unani- 
mously reported,  "Against  the  prejudice  of 
registrars  and  Jurors,  the  US.  Government 
appears  under  present  laws,  to  be  helpless 
to  make  good  the  guarantees  of  the  U  S 
Constitution  " 

Governor    Battle    of    Virginia    could    not 
agreed    to   this   drastic   remedial    action    but 
he  did  Join  in  the  findings  of  denial  of  vot- 
ing rights,  he  stated  that   he   believed   "that 
all     properly     qualified     American     citizens 
should  have  the  right  to  vote,"  and  he  Joined 
In    four    less-far-reaching    Commission    rec- 
ommendations  to   strengthen    present    laws, 
including    a    recommendaUon    that     voting 
records    be  made   public   records    to   be   pre- 
served for  inspection  for  a  periixl  of  6  years, 
I    am    emphasizing    the     position    of    the 
southern  members  because  I  believe  It  polnu 
to  the  way   forward.     On  the   right  to  vote 
there  was  no  disposition  to  defend  the  prac- 
tices of  the  black  belt  coimtles  and  two  of 
the  three  southerners  supported  all-out  pre- 
ventive action  by  *.he  President  and  Congres.s 
As  former  Governor  Carlton  of  Florida  used 
to  say  around   the  Commission  on  occasion. 
We  must  take  the  bull  by  the  tail  and  look 
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the  ugly  factf;  straight  in  the  face  "  The 
eouthern  members  did  not  like  the  facts 
that  were  found  on  denials  of  voting  rights 
In  their  region.  But  they  were  lawyers  and 
public  servants  sworn  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  And.  it  Is 
Interesting  to  note,  the  southern  press.  In 
criticizing  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions, almost  unanimously  condemned  the 
practices  which  these  recommendations  were 
di.'slgned  to  cure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  also  say  it  seems 
to  me  verj'  significant  that  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  has  now  felt  it  is  important  for 
h.m  to  come  forward  with  a  new  system, 
or  a  new  idea,  as  to  how  to  implement 
this  riRht  to  voi^      Very  few  of  us  have 
had  the  time  to  look  at  it  in  detail,  but 
I  think  It  would  he  safe  to  say  that  if 
Mr.  Rogers  would  make  it  immediately 
available  to  us  it  can  and  will  be  con- 
sidered fully,  especially  if  we  can  get  the 
rest  of  these  sienalures.  and  we  are  only 
29  short.     Then  we  can  debate  whether 
the  so-called  registrar  plan  or  the  new 
plan  of  Mr    Riggers  is  the  best  method 
of  doing  It.     We  ran  by  a  vote  of  this 
Hoase  put  one  or  the  other  in  that  bill 
rnd  take  a  step  forward  in  connection 
with   the   constitutional    right   of    every 
American    citizen    to    vote.     If    by    any 
chance   this   proposal   of    the    Attorney 
General  is  used  as  an  excuse  for  delay- 
ing the  civil-riizhts  bill,  then  the  admin- 
istration will  and  should  once  again  be 
condemned.      Months    aeo    they    could 
have   brought  forward   this   for  con.'^id- 
eration.  yet  they  Just  now  bring  it  for- 
ward as  an  instrumentality  for  delaying 
action. 

I  hope  we  will  not  allow  this  to  slow 
down  the  acticn  we  should  take  on  this 
civil-rJKhts  leci.slation. 

Mr.  KARTH  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yiel  i? 

Mr  ROOSK\ELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr  KARIH  Would  the  gentleman 
not  say  even  if  they  did  introduce  the 
bill  at  this  late  date,  by  the  tune  the 
bill  has  had  its  proper  hearings  in  com- 
mittee and  all  of  the  other  necessary 
activities  it  mu;;t  tro  through  before  a 
bill  IS  presented  .o  the  floor  of  the  House 
for  ultimate  act  an.  that  it  is  pretty  late, 
after  they  have  talked  about  civil  rights 
for  so  many  years,  to  introduce  such  a 
bill  at  this  stage  of  the  1960  session? 

Mr  ROOSEVJiXT.  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  there  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  they  tre  subject  to  some  criti- 
cism of  the  timetable  which  they  have 
followed;  nevertheless,  in  order  that  we 
not  be  accused  cf  tryinc  to  advance  this 
question  purely  on  a  partisan  basis.  I  am 
sure  the  Kentleman  will  arree  if  it  is  pre- 
sented in  good  faith  the  Democratic 
Members  will  gi\'e  it  a  most  sympathetic 
hearing  in  an  eTort  to  see  to  it  that  the 
best  method  of  ruaranteeing  the  vote  to 
every  American  :itizen  is  adopted, 

Mr.  KARTH,  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr  ROOSEVITT.  I  yield. 
Mr  KARTH  I  would  suggest  then 
that  if  they  really  have  true  int-entions 
of  supporting  civil  rights  legislation — 
and  I  do  agree  w  ith  you .  there  are  many 
good  ixiints  that  have  been  made  by  At- 
torney General  Ftogers  in  the  presenta- 
tion as  It  appeared  in  the  newspapers — 
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that  if  they  did  sign  the  discharge  peti- 
tion with  us.  certainly  I  and  many  other 
members  of  tlie  Democratic  Party  would 
be  mast  receptive  to  receiving  amend- 
ments in  line  with  the  sugge.stions  of  At- 
torney Qeneral  Rogers  and  add  those 
amendments  to  the  Celler  bill.  This.  I 
would  supt;pst.  would  be  a  much  more 
expeditious  mariner  if  they  truly  wanted 
to  see  a  civil  rights  bill  passed  at  this 
sc.'^sion. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
^■entieman  yield'' 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the 
i-'entleman  from  Penn.«;ylvan2a. 

Mr  BARRETT  Mr  Speaker.  I  sub- 
scribe to  everything  the  gentleman  from 
California  has  said 

Mr  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
{:entleman  yu-ld'' 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the 
pentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  COHELJVN  In  reference  to  the 
Federal  registrar  bill  or  the  alternative 
tliat  has  been  sup  rested  by  the  Attorney 
General,  is  there  not  .some  quest. on  about 
constitutionality  involved  here?  Is  this 
r.ot  the  reason  the  Attorney  General 
brought  up  this  modification  of  the  rec- 
ommendation that  was  mad?  by  the 
Presidents  Civil  Riphts  Commi.^sion?  Is 
it  not  also  true  that  the  President  him- 
self, in  a  recent  press  conference,  told  us 
that  there  was  some  doubt  about  the 
constitutionality  of  the  recommenda- 
tioTis  made  by  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion? Would  you  care  to  comment  on 
Uiat.  sir? 

Mr.  ROOSE\'ELT.  I  thank  my 
friend,  and  I  would  say  to  him  what  he 
has  said  is  true,  that  the  question  of 
constitutionality  was  injected  by  the 
President.  And  It  would  seem  very 
stranne  that  it  was  injected,  because 
there  was  and  ts  available  much  infor- 
mation on  this  subject.  I  hold  in  my 
hands  some  of  the  material  on  this  very 
subject:  one  document  by  probably  as 
f-'ood  a  constitutional  authority.  I  think, 
as  there  is  in  the  counliT.  the  Honorable 
Robert  G.  Storey.  Vice-Chairman  of 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights;  another 
document  which  was  gotten  up  by  a 
staff  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  and 
another  document  which  was  put  out 
by  the  Honorable  Georpe  M.  Johnson,  a 
member  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
and  a  distinguished  professor  from 
Howard  University. 

Mr.  COHELAN."  Mr  Speaker.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  at  that  point,  and 
also  from  Berkeley.  Calif. 

Mr  ROc>Sr:VELT.  That  is  correct, 
and  all  I  think  the  President  would  have 
had  to  do.  and  for  that  matter  the 
Attorney  General,  is  to  have  gone  into 
these  documenLs  which  were  available 
and  from  which  I  quoted  earlier. 
Gentlemen  not  only  from  Texas,  but  also 
other  universities  have  stated  that 
beyond  any  question  the  Commissions 
p:-oposals  are  undoubtedly  constitu- 
tional, and  there  is,  therefore,  suspicion 
that  this  new  feature  was  thrown  into 
tlie  hopper  merely  as  a  blind,  merely  for 
the  tactic  of  delay.  I  think  it  is  part  of 
o'or  job  to  see  that  we  do  not  allow  It  to 
t>e  a  question  of  delay,  and  if  it  is  as  good 


and  sound  method  as  can  be  brought 
out  in  debate,  then,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  pointed  out,  we  would 
undoubtedly  be  willing  to  adopt  it.  In 
other  words,  let  us  not  be  put  aside 
by  specious  arguments  of  constitution- 
ahty,  now  we  have  the  Attorney  General 
coming  forward  with  something:  that  I 
do  not  think  he  would  be  present- 
ing if  there  was  any  doubt  about 
constitutionality. 

Mr.  COHEL.^N.  I  wish  my  colleague 
would  be  more  specific.  I  do  not  know 
very  much  about  these  things,  and  the 
President  has  said  that  this  might  be  lin- 
constitutional.  I  would  like  to  know  if, 
in  fact,  there  is  any  cloud  over  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission on  this  question  of  constitution- 
ality as  far  as  any  of  the  legal  authori- 
ties are  concerned, 

Mr  ROOSE\^LT,  Let  me  simply  say 
that  neither  the  President  nor  any  other 
individual  that  I  know  of  has  prepared  a 
treatise  of  any  kind  that  would  lead  me 
or  anybody  else  to  have  any  doubt  as  to 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission   recommendations. 

Mr  COHELAN.  Were  there  any  con- 
stitutional lawyers  on  the  Commission? 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  There  were  most 
certainly  qualified  constitutional  law- 
yers, including  Mr.  Storey  and  others; 
Mr.  Wofford,  whom  I  referred  to  earlier 
and  whose  remarks  are  in  the  Record, 
states  very  clearly  that,  in  his  opinion — 
and  he  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame — there  can  be  no  question 
of  constitutionality, 

Mr  COHELAN.  Were  there  any  con- 
stitutional lawyers  available  to  the  Com- 
mission for  the  purpose  of  advice,  and 
so  forth? 

Mr.  ROOSE\"ELT.  Yes. 
Mr.  COHELAN,  I  cannot  understand 
myself  how  the  President  could  say  that 
it  was  unconstitutional  under  those  cir- 
cumstances; can  the  gentleman?  Or 
how  he  can  raise  a  question  of  consti- 
tutionality, 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  only  reason  I 
can  give  my  friend  is  that  perhaps  the 
administration  wanted  to  have  some 
share  of  the  credit  in  a  proposal  to  bring 
about  the  right  to  vote  and,  therefore, 
being  unable  to  find  anything  really  ob- 
jectionable in  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion recommendations,  they  raised  a 
cloud  in  order  to  show  that  the  cloud 
could  be  brushed  aside  easily  with  a  rec- 
ommendation that  was  perhaps  some- 
what more  politically  useful  in  an  elec- 
tion year.  I  do  not  begrudge  it.  I  have 
to  say  in  all  honesty  to  the  gentleman;  I 
6o  not  begrudge  them  that,  if  they  think 
that  IS  the  way  to  play  the  game,  I 
should  think  it  was  not  the  proper  way. 
But  if  they  want  to  do  it  that  way,  then 
I  am  sure  this  Hotise  is  not  going  to  stand 
m  the  way  and  let  any  delaying  tactic 
succeed. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Yes.  but  is  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  suggesting  that 
the  Piesident  of  the  United  States  is  not 
for  civil  rights'!' 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  No;  I  am  not  say- 
ing the  President  is  not  for  civil  rights. 

I  would  not  like  to  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  against  civil  rights. 
Mr.  COHELAN.     Why,  of  course  not. 
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and  the  Honorable  James  Roosevelt,  my 
distingruished  colleagrue  from  California. 

There  is  no  creditable  reason  which 
should  preclude  any  Member  of  the 
House  from  signing  the  civil  rights  dis- 
charge petition  which  is  now  on  the 
Clerk's  desk.  The  procedure  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  the  House 

The  fact  that  the  discharge  petition  is 
an  extraordinary  procedure  within  the 
rules  of  the  House  should  not  preclude 
any  Member  from  signing  the  petition  if 
he  is  really  sympathetic  with  the  general 
aims  of  this  legislation  which  are  com- 
mendable though  inadequate,  moral 
rather  than  political. 

The  Issues  involved  are  above  who 
should  get  credit  for  the  victory.  The 
enactment  of  a  good  civil  rights  bill  this 
session  will  redound  to  the  advantage  of 
both  political  parties  and  to  the  Nation. 
The  sooner  the  great  need  for  equal  pro- 
tection under  the  law  becomes  a  reality — 
the  sooner  the  Nation  can  move  on  in 
pride  and  unity  to  the  other  Rrave  prob- 
lems ahead. 

I  am  among  those  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  deplore  the  extraordinary 
powers  of  the  Rules  Committee  to  stifle 
necessary  and  worthwhile  legislation  de- 
sired by  a  great  majority  of  the  member- 
sliip  of  the  House.  Prior  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  rules  of  this  House,  I  was 
among  those  who  advocated  the  adop- 
tion of  the  21 -day  rule  which  would  have 
prevented  the  embarrassment  in  which 
we  now  find  ourselves.  We  were  advised. 
however,  that  the  militant  minority  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  would  engage 
in  a  coalition  to  preserve  the  pre.sent 
control  power  of  the  Rules  Committee. 
It  is  indeed  regrettable  that  a  show- 
down on  this  issue  did  not  occur  during 
the  organization  of  the  86th  CongTe5vS 

The  ridiculous  parliamentary  plight 
in  which  we  find  ourselves  today  on  the 
civil  rights  issue  is  the  responsibihtv  of 
all  of  the  Membei-s  of  the  House  regard- 
less of  party.  The  rules  were  adopted  by 
the  votes  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  The 
correction  of  this  situation  through  the 
discharge  petition  is  also  the  responsi- 
bility of  all  Members  of  this  body  who 
concur  in  the  real  need  for  civil  rights 
legislation. 

Members  of  Congress  may  suffer  in 
frustrated  futility  on  this  vital  .American 
problem.  If  we  lack  the  fortitude  now 
to  act  under  the  rules  to  dispel  this 
futility,  the  American  voters  in  autumn 
of  1960  may  take  necessary  steps  to  re- 
lieve us  from  the  pain  of  further  suffer- 
ing. It  has  been  determined  on  this  issue 
that  the  discharge  petition  is  the  only 
effective  remedy  available  now  The  de- 
nial of  this  legal  process  cannot  be  ex- 
plained away  on  the  mere  refusal  to  sup- 
port remedies  because  they  are  not 
routine. 

Our  leadership  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  as  well  as  our  national  chairman 
have  uniquely  concurred  in  urging  civil 
rights  legislation  through  the  discharge 
petition  method.  The  President  and 
other  leaders  in  his  administration — m 
unique  disagreement  with  many  mem- 
bers of  their  party — have  urged  the  en- 
actment of  effective  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion substantially  provided  in  the  \cj,is- 


lation  adopted  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee after  exhaustive  hearings. 

The  need  for  Federal  registrars  or 
court-appointed  referees  as  recommend- 
ed by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  and 
the  Attorney  General  can  be  provided 
by  amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  Hou.se 
after  due  consideration. 

■WTiether  there  be  registrars  or  ref- 
erees, fair  administration  of  the  civil 
rights  laws  will  result. 

During  the  course  of  the  argument  on 
the  civil  rights  bill  of  1957  the  opponents 
of  the  contempt  provi.sions  of  the  legis- 
lation argued  that  the  legislation  con- 
stituted a  mass  indictment  of  the  integ- 
rity of  the  entire  southern  p>opulace  of 
the  country  and  that  it  would  be  irre- 
sponsible to  charge  that  a  whole  people 
would  be  faithless  to  a  solemn  juror's 
oath. 

In  discu.ssing  this  point.  I  argued  then 
that  the  conduct  of  contempt  proceed- 
ings under  the  civil  rights  bill  would  in 
every  c^^c  be  conducted  before  di.stin- 
guished  jurists  of  the  Federal  bench 
who  have  lived  and  developed  m  then- 
home  communitie.s.  in  every  respect, 
products  of  the  South  and  familiar  with 
Its  traditions  and  it,s  culture 

It  IS  to  be  presumed  that  Federal  reg- 
istrars or  court-appointed  referees  will 
not  be  carpetbaggers  from  the  North.  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  events  and  under 
the  law  the  persons  assigned  to  these 
necessary  tasks  would  be  selected  prin- 
cipally from  the  areas  in  which  they 
would  be  expected  to  serve.  Their  obli- 
gation and  re<pon.sibility.  however,  would 
be  to  Federal  authority  under  Federal 
law  rather  than  under  State  and  local 
authorities,  which  have  proven  to  be  not 
always  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  pro- 
tecting the  civil  right.s  of  all  of  their 
citizens.  There  is  no  reason  for  anyone 
to  su.spect  that  any  phase  of  the  civil 
rights  legislation  will  not  be  adminis- 
tered in  keeping  with  the  highest  tra- 
ditions of  American  jurisprudence. 

This  legislation  is  not  directed  against 
one  section  of  the  country  alone.  It  may 
prove  useful  to  insure  the  right  to  vote 
and  the  right  to  have  a  vote  counted  in 
many  communities  in  the  North  and 
throughout  the  Nation.  This  legislation 
is  in  effect  designed  to  protect  the  right 
to  vote  and  the  integrity  of  the  ballot 
wherever  it  is  in  jeopardy. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will   the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jer.sey. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  splendid 
statement  I  may  say  at  the  outset.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  morning  I  phoned  the 
office  of  the  gentleman  from  Mi.s.souri 
!  Mr.  CrRTis!  to  inform  him  that  I  was 
accepting  his  invitation  as  set  forth  in 
his  remarks  appearing  in  the  Record  of 
January  18  to  respond  to  those  remarks. 
I  had  hoped  that  the  gentleman  would 
be  here  However,  I  have  learned  he  is 
out  of  town  on  ofHcial  business  Since 
this  timp  has  been  set  aside  I  am  unable 
to  await  his  return.  I  extend  to  him, 
however,  an  invitation  to  reciprocate  in 
kind  a';  his  pleasure. 


Mr  Speaker,  on  Monday.  January  18. 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  1  Mr. 
CvRTisl  addressed  the  House  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "The  Northern  Democrat-South- 
ern Democrat  Coalition  "  His  remarks 
were  originally  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
his  constituents,  adapted  for  delivery  on 
the  floor  Since  the  gentleman  specif- 
ically invited  his  colleagues  to  take  ex- 
ception to  his  remarks,  I  am  today  avail- 
ing myself  of  this  opportunity 

From  his  remarks  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  genllf'man  from  Missouri  is  echoing 
the  .sentiments  of  many  of  his  Republican 
colleagues  who  have  not  yet  signed  the 
di.scharge  petition  to  bring  the  moderate 
civil  rights  bill  to  the  House  floor — leg- 
islation that  was  recommended  by  the 
President  and  the  Republican  adminis- 
tration. 

The  gentleman  from  Mi.ssouri  com- 
plains about  effoits  of  the  Democratic 
leadership  to  bring  the  civil  rights  bill  to 
the  floor  by  discharge  petition  and  point- 
ed out  that  Republicans  compose  only 
one-third  of  the  total  membership  of  the 
House  According  to  published  lists  of 
signers  of  the  di.scharge  petition.  Demo- 
crats have  already  produced  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  necessaiT  219  signa- 
tures on  the  petition.  Incidentally,  I 
knew  nothing  of  that  publication  in  ad- 
vance, and  was  surprised  to  .see  it  Only 
one  out  of  every  five  House  Republicans 
has  signed,  according  to  these  reporl.s 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  we  have 
done  our  part.  We  have  exceeded  the 
Democratic  two-thirds  majority  in  the 
House  with  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
required  signatures.  It  is  the  Republican 
refusal  to  sign  which  prevents  House  con- 
sideration of  the  civil  rights  bill. 

At  his  news  conference  2  weeks  ago. 
the  President  renewed  his  support  of  tlie 
civil  nghts  bill  According  to  an  article 
in  the  Washirujton  Evening  Star  of  Janu- 
ary 13.  1960: 

President  Eisenhower  today  urged  Congress 
to  pass  the  moderate  civil  rights  bill  now 
before  It  gets  bogged  down  with  controversial 
propoeals  In  this  field. 

The  story  continues: 

While  the  President  was  outlining  his  view.s 
at  a  news  conference,  however,  members  of 
his  own  party  in  tJhe  House  were  refraining 
from  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  bill  by  signing 
a  petition  to  bring  it  to  the  floor. 

The  President  underscored  Republican 
Minority  Leader  Halleck's  assurance  to  his 
GOP  colleagues  that  they  were  free  pohtlcally 
to  sign  the  petition  for  the  immediate  floor 
action. 

Yet,  Mr  Speaker.  It  Is  strange  that  only 
a  handful  of  Republicans  have  availed 
themselves  of  this  political  freedom  to 
sign  the  petition  since  the  Republican 
caucus  meeting  almost  2  weeks  ago  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  made  quite  a 
point  of  emphasizing  the  overwhelming 
support  of  Republicans  for  the  bill.  If 
they  really  believe  in  the  importance  of 
civil  rights  legislation,  why  is  80  percent 
of  the  Republican  membership  of  the 
Hou.se  so  reluctant  in  bringing  the  bill  to 
the  floor? 

The  gentleman  alludes  to  reports  of 
the  deal  between  Republicans  and  .south- 
ern Democrats  involving  the  Landrum- 
Oriffin   bill   and   civil   rights   legislation. 


If  such  a  deal  does  exist,  I  submit  that 
Republicans  have  already  carried  out 
their  part  of  the  bargain  by  their  votes 
on  the  labor  bill  in  the  last  session  and 
the  vot3s  of  Republicans  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  water  down  the  original 
ciVil  rights  bill.  Unless  the  alleged  deal 
extends  to  many  other  types  of  legisla- 
tion in  this  session,  it  would  seem  to  this 
observer  that  Republicans  have  more 
than  done  th"ir  share  of  the  blocking 
cf  needed  legislation  and  would  now  be 
free  to  supiwrt  the  civil  rights  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  seems  to 
have  some  doubt  in  his  mind  about  the 
existence  of  a  coalition  between  Republi- 
crais  and  some  southern  Democrats  here 
in  the  House 

I  refer  the  gentleman  to  the  statistical 
analyses  of  the  coalition  voting  aline- 
ments  published  by  the  impartial  Con- 
gressional Quarterly  New.s  Features  dur- 
ing the  past  several  years — 1957  Con- 
gressional Qiaarterly  Almanac,  page  813: 
1958  Congressional  Quarterly  Alman?.c, 
page  784;  Congressional  Quarterly  weekly 
reports  of  February  13,  1959.  and  Decem- 
ber 4,  1959. 

Based  on  List  ye.ir's  analysis,  the  aver- 
age House  Republican  voted  with  the 
coalition  82  jjercent  of  the  time  on  these 
coalition  rollcall  votes.  Republicans  and 
Southern  Democrats  hold  264  seats  in 
the  House,  45  more  than  a  constitutional 
majority  needed  to  pass  or  defeat  any 
bill. 

The  operation  of  the  coalition  is  a 
matter  of  record  and  has  been  mo.'^t  suc- 
cessful on  legislation  such  as  education, 
.social  welfare,  public  housing,  immigra- 
tion, taxes,  labor  antitrust,  civil  rights. 
public  works,  and  resource  development. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  research  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject which  reviews  the  history  of  the 
Republican-southern  Democratic  coali- 
tion in  the  House  from  1937  to  1959: 

The  Republican-Southern  Democratic  co- 
alition, or  conEerv;-itlve  coalition,  as  It  la 
sometimes  called,  has  exerted  vast  influ- 
ence ever  the  outcome  of  various  types  of 
leijlslatlon  since  its  loose  formation  22  years 
ago. 

The  1st  session  of  the  86th  Congress  saw 
a  tightening  of  the  coalitions  voting  alli- 
ance under  the  leadership  of  Minority  Leader 
Hali.eck  and  Judge  Smith,  chairman  of  Uie 
House  Rules  Committee. 

The  scope  and  efrectlveness  of  the  coali- 
tion as  described  in  this  study  is  limited  to 
legislation  reaching  the  House  floor,  where  its 
impact  can  be  measured  by  analysis  of  roll- 
call  votes.  Of  course,  much  of  the  Impor- 
tant work  of  the  coalition  takes  pir.ce  in 
standing  committees,  and  particularly  in  the 
House  Rules  Committee,  where  many  meas- 
ures are  plgeonholded  or  watered  down  before 
a  rule  is  eranted  These  aspects  of  coalition 
activity  are  not  subject  to  the  same  type  of 
precise  analysis. 

Tiie  purpi>se  of  this  study  is  to  analyze 
the  party  lineup  In  the  86th  Congress  and 
to  briefly  review  the  history  of  tlie  Reputa- 
lican-Soutliern  Democratic  CGalltion  blnce  Its 
beginnings  in  1937  so  that  Its  operation  In 
the  present  Congress  may  be  placed  in  proper 
perspective. 

THE  B6TH  CONCHESS BASIC  ARrrHMETIC 

Axi  understanding  of  the  role  of  the  coali- 
tion in  the  86th  Congress  must  begin  with 
an  analysis  of  the  real  party  allnement  in 
the  Houj^.     On  paper  it  would  appear  that 


tile  E>emocratic  majority  to  tiie  House  Is  the 
largest  since  New  Deai  days — 380  Democrat*. 
152  Republicaitt.     The  party  Uneu(>a  are: 

Southern  Democrats 104 

Border  Democrats 34 

Northern  and  western  Democrats 152 

Republicans 152 

ToUl '432 

'Excludes  vacancies  (Illinois.  Ohio.  New 
York.  Penrisylvauia) . 

But  on  the  basis  of  three  key  rollcall 
Votes  in  the  first  session  ou  which  the  cou- 
serv.Tt.\e  cc.ihiion  achieved  its  maximum 
strength  (Thomas  amendment — housing  bill 
financing;  H  R.  3 — States  rights  Issue; 
Lundrum-Gr.fBn  substitute — labor  bill),  the 
approximate  real  p:u-ty  allnement  Is: 

Coalition 

Sou:hern  Democrats 80 

B-~»rder  DemoT.-.ts 9 

Northern  and  western  Democrats 6 

Roputjl  leans 130 

Total 225 

Librrals 

.Southern   Democrats 20 

Border  Democrats 15 

N   rthern  and  western  Democrats 143 

Hepubllci.ns 18 

Total 1&6 

Abfentees  and  vacancies.  16 

THE   CON  >ER\  ATIVE   rOALmON.    1959 

A  congress. onal  qviarterly  study  of  Re- 
publican-Southern Democrats  voting  alir.e- 
ments  during  the  first  session  of  the  8Gth 
Congre.^s  shows  that  a  majority  of  both 
proups  opposed  a  majority  of  northern  and 
we";tern  Drmocra's  on  11  of  the  87  House 
rollcall  votes  '  Tlic  coallti'^n  won  on  10  cf 
the  11.  or  91  percent.  By  comparl-ion,  the 
coalition  won  on  64  percent  of  the  show- 
down votes  in  1358  and  81  percent  in  the 
1957  session 

A  separate  Congressional  Quarterly  study  ' 
also  reveals  that  southerners  split  with  the 
rest  of  the  House  Drmocrats  on  23  {>ercent 
of  all  roUcalls  during  the  1959  session.  They 
included  \oX^b  on  such  issues  as  housing, 
civil  rlphts.  taxes,  labor  legislation.  States 
rights  (HR  31.  farm  price  supports,  sur- 
plus disposal  policies,  and  Hawaiian  state- 
hood. 

During  the  1959  session,  southern  Demo- 
crats cast  82  percent  of  their  votes  with  the 
Republicans  and  against  the  majority  of 
their  own  party  on  these  coalition  roUcalls. 
The  12  southern  Drmocratlc  committee 
ch^l.-men  cast  88  5  percent  of  their  votes 
with  the  Republicans  on  these  coalition  roll- 
cills.  oiily  10  percent  with  the  majority  of 
their  own  party. 

On  these  same  votes,  79  percent  of  the 
northern  and  western  Democratic  votes  were 
cast  with  the  party  majority.  Republicans 
c.^st  88  percent  of  their  votes  with  southern- 
ers on  these  key  roUcalls,  only  9  percent 
with  northern  and  western  Democrats. 

Coalition  voting  frequency  would  have 
been  ever  greater  if  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee had  permitted  such  measures  as  the 
urea  redevelopment  bill,  the  civil  rights  bill, 
and  Federal  aid  schcxal  bill  to  reach  the 
House  floor. 

THE  COALITION  GERMINATES:    1937 

Beginnings  of  the  Republican-Southern 
Democratic    coalition    in    Congress    can    t>e 


'  Congressional  Quarterly  Weekly  Rep>ort. 
Dec.  4.  1959  See  also  Congressional  Quar- 
terly. Feb    13.  1959 

•  Congressional  Quarterly  Weekly  Report, 
Nov   30.  1959. 


traced  back  to  1937,  the  1st  session  of  the 
75th  Congress. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  had  just  won  his  land- 
slide reelection  vl  'tory  over  Aif  Landon  and 
Democrats  controlled  the  House  by  a  ^33  ,o 
89  margin.  Major  New  Deal  reform  measures 
were  already  on  the  statute  t>ooks  and  the 
overwhelming  Democratic  victory  in  192G 
had  provided  a  clear  mandate  for  the  Rocse- 
velt  administration  to  continue  its  New  Dc.il 
reform  and  economic  recovery  programs. 

But  there  were  rumblings  of  discontent 
among  powerful  conservative  forcos  in  the 
Niition  The  Supreme  Court  had  already 
ruled  several  New  Deal  programs  uncon- 
stitutional. Southerners  were  smarting  over 
the  repeal  of  the  two-thirds  nominating  rule 
at  the  1936  Democratic  Convention,  which 
denied  them  their  traditional  veto  power 
over  presidential  choices.  Resentment 
against  the  While  House  efforts  to  pack  the 
Suprem.e  Court  began  to  grow  in  Congress. 

On  the  national  scene,  organized  labor 
was  beginning  to  assert  Itself  as  an  economic 
force,  &:ded  by  enactment  of  the  Wagner  and 
Wal&h-Healy  Acts.  Sitdown  strikes  became  a 
new  economic  weapon  In  the  hands  of 
unions.  Organizational  strikes  were  being 
conducted  In  the  basic  industries.  However, 
the  Liberty  League  was  strongly  resisting 
these  inroads  and  confidently  expected  the 
Supreme  Court  to  rule  the  Wagner  Act  un- 
constitutional in  a  test  case. 

When  the  Court  upheld  the  act  In  April 
1937.  it  bL»came  clear  to  many  conservatives 
In  the  industrial  North  and  the  low-wage 
farm  areas  of  the  South  that  only  by  forging 
a  bipartisan  conservative  alliance  in  Con- 
gress could  they  hope  to  stem  the  tide  of  new 
dealism,  with  its  growing  emphasis  on  the 
needs  of  city  dwellers,  minority  groups, 
workers,  small  farmers,  and  ether  under- 
privileged segments  of  the  population. 

This  was  tlie  year  that  conservatives  suc- 
ceeded in  seizing  control  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee.  They  were  able  to  change  its 
role  from  that  of  a  traflRc  cop  In  schedul- 
ing measures  reported  by  standing  commit- 
tees for  floor  action,  subject  to  majority 
leadership  decisions,  to  that  of  a  policy- 
making body— dictating  to  all  Memben 
which  bills  it  deemed  worthy  of  being  con- 
sidered on  the  House  floor. 

During  the  1937  session,  almost  10  per- 
cent of  all  House  roUcalls  showed  Repub- 
licans and  a  majority  of  southern  Democrats 
\oting  against  a  majority  of  Democrats  from 
the  rest  of  tlie  country.  Democrats  divided 
sharply  on  such  votes  as  those  to  authorize 
an  investigation  of  sitdown  strikes,  on 
antilynchlng  legislation,  alien  relief,  and 
immigration  measures.  The  coalition  also 
succeeded  in  blocking  consideration  of  the 
fair  labor  standards  bill  for  the  remainder 
of  the  session  However,  a  concerted  drive 
by  the  administration  resulted  in  passage 
of  the  bill  in  the  second  session,  after  it  was 
pried  out  of  the  Rules  Committee  by  a  dis- 
charge petition 

E.\RLT    COALITION    VICTORIES 

During  the  1st  session  of  the  76th  Con- 
press,  the  coalition  won  two  important  vic- 
tories— forcing  an  investigation  of  the  NLRB 
because  of  alleged  "prolabor''  rulings  and 
in  passing  the  Hatch  Act  to  prohibit  political 
activity  by  Federal  employees.  Cleavages  be- 
tween northern  and  southern  Democrats 
widened  on  such  Issues  as  houshig,  civil 
rights,  labor  legislation,  immigration  bills, 
.*ellef  measures,  and   regulation  of   business. 

THE    COALmoN    DtJRINC    WORLD    WAR    n 

Although  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II 
In  Europe  curtailed  the  New  Deal  domestic 
programs,  the  Influence  of  the  conservative 
coalition  continue  to  grow.  By  1941,  coali- 
tion voting  frequently  had  Increased  to  more 
than   13  percent  of  all  House  roUcaUs. 
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During  the  war  years,  the  coalition  suc- 
ceeded In  passing  the  Smith  antlstrlke  bill. 
a  States  rights  armed  services'  voting  bill, 
established  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee as  a  permanent  House  committee,  and 
watered  down  the  price  control  program  and 
tlie  excess  profits  tax  measures. 

By  1945.  coalition  voting  allnements  took 
place  on  16  fjercent  of  all  House  rollcalls.  as 
a  combination  ol  Rules  C<5mmlttee  power, 
seniority,  and  attrition  among  northern  Dem- 
ocratic in  off-year  elections  helped  conserva- 
tlTes  strengthen  their  grip  on  the  legislative 
machinery  of  the  House. 

THE  COALITION  IN  POSTW\ll  Yt\RS 

In  the  Immediate  postwar  period  of  the 
79th  Congress  the  coalition  used  its  power 
to  pass  the  Case  strike-control  bill,  to  ex- 
clude farm  labor  from  NLRB  Jurisdiction. 
to  ttirn  over  the  US  Employment  Service  to 
the  States,  and  to  take  the  first  steps  tiiward 
gutting  the  price  control  program  This 
latter  actlci  soon  resulted  m  a  wave  of  specu- 
lation, profiteering,  and  inflation,  costing 
the  American  public  billions  of  dollars  in 
lost  purchasing  power 

After  the  election  of  the  Republican  80th 
Congress  In  1946.  the  coalition  achieved  its 
greatest  numerical  strength  It  sucreedf'd 
In  passing  the  Taft-Hiu-t'.ey  Act  and  In  over- 
riding President  Truman's  veto  jf  the  meas- 
ure. It  reduced  coverage  under  the  Social 
S«curlty  Act,  overrode  Truman's  veto  of  the 
"rich  man's  "  tax  reduction  bill,  and  further 
weakened  price  and  rent  controls 

The  hand  of  the  coalition  was  als<:)  seen 
In  blocking  such  measures  as  an  effective 
public  housing  program.  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation, civil  rights,  an  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage,  an  adequate  farm  program,  and 
other  legislation  which  President  Truman 
proposed  to  the  80th  Congress  His  1948 
"Whistle  stop"  campaign  aga:nst  the  special 
Interests"  which  dominated  the  80th  Con- 
gress won  for  him  his  upset  victory  over 
Dewey  and  formed  the  basic  planks  of  his 
Fair  Deal  program 

,|  THE  COALITION  VER-SfS  THE  FAIR  DEAL 

The  Republican -Sr^uthren  Democratic 
coalition  in  the  81st  Congress  was  -i  major 
force  In  blocking  enactment  of  Important 
segments  of  the  Tr'oman  legislative  program 
and  in  watering  down  others  A  majority 
of  Republicans  and  southern  Democrats 
voted  together  against  administration  pro- 
posals on  about  30  percent  of  all  substantive 
rollcalls  In  the  House 

The  high  frequency  of  coalition  voting  is 
at  least  patrialiy  explained  by  the  change  in 
House  rules  on  the  opening  day  of  the  ses- 
sion. The  Hoi.se  Rules  Committee  was 
st-ipped  of  its  power  tf  pizeonhole  bills  re- 
ported by  standing  committees  by  adoption 
of  the  21-day  rule,  which  permitted  com- 
mittee chairmen  to  call  up  bills  reported  by 
his  commltr.?e,  if  they  were  not  acted  tipon 
by  the  Rules  Committee  within  a  21-day 
p>erlod  This  meant  that  many  of  the  con- 
troversial a'lministritiini  bills  reached  the 
floor  for  debate  and  voto  which  otherwise 
wou'd  have  been  held  up  in  the  Rules  Com- 
nuttee. 

Among  the  measures  brought  to  the  floor 
under  the  new  21 -day  rule  were  Hawaiian 
and  Alaiskan  statehood  bills,  a  rivers  and 
harbors  bill,  tlie  National  Science  Founda- 
tion bill,  an  antipoll  tax  bill,  a  VA  hos- 
pital bill,  a^id  a  Joint  resolution  providing 
fur  US.  participation  in  international  or- 
ganizations In  additir-n  the  threat  of  using 
the  new  rule  forced  a  reluctant  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  act  on  minimum  wage,  social  se- 
curity, and  public  housing  legislation,  all  of 
which   were  subsequently  enacted  into  law. 

The  conservative  coalition  did  succeed  in 
defeating  an  attempt  to  repeal  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act;  in  rejecting  the  Brannan  farm 
plun:  in  permitting  "local  option"  decon- 
trol of  rents:  in  defeating  the  National  Min- 
erals  Act:    in   watering   down   the  minimum 


wage  bill;  In  passing  the  natural  gas  and 
basing  point  bills  (both  vetoed),  in  reducing 
foreign  aid  funds  and  funds  for  public 
housing:  in  rejecting  controls  over  commod- 
ity speculation,  and  In  watering-down  an 
FEPC  bill 

A  coalition  attempt  to  repeal  the  21 -day 
rule  early  in  the  2d  session  <ji  the  81st  Con- 
gress failed.  However,  the  new  rule  was 
repealed  by  the  cimlitlon  on  the  opening 
day  of  the  82d  Congress.  Since  that  time, 
the  Rules  Committee  has  tightened  its  hold 
over  the  legislative  machinery  of  the  House 

THE   COALITION    nt-RINC,  THE  ELSFNHOWER    YEARS 

During  the  Eisenhower  administration,  the 
coalition  has  continued  to  play  a  dominant 
role.  It  has  won  a  number  of  important 
Victories.  Including  thoee  In  which  It  turned 
over  offshore  oil  resources  to  a  few  coastal 
States,  reduced  funds  for  the  soli  conserva- 
tion program,  blocked  liberalization  of  the 
unemployment  compensation  system,  water- 
ed-down several  public  housing  bills,  passed 
the  iiatural  gas  bill,  defeated  school  con- 
struction legislation,  watered-down  a  mini- 
mum wage  bill  Increasing  the  extent  of  cov- 
erage, blocked  an  Investigation  of  adminis- 
tration fiscal  and  monetary  p)olicles,  defeated 
the  Kennedy-Ives  labor  reform  bill,  blocked 
consideration  of  the  conununlty  facility  loan 
program 

The  coalition  has  also  appeared  on  such 
issues  as  antitrust  legislation,  water  pollu- 
tion control  measures,  civil  rights,  natural 
resource  development,  public  works,  foreign 
aid.  H  E.W.  appropriation  measures,  and  leg- 
islation affecting  the  District  of  Columbia. 

SUMMARY 

Over  the  years  since  1937,  the  Republlcan- 
S<Duthern  Democratic  voting  coalition  has 
operated  with  varying  degrees  of  effective- 
ness, being  most  successful  on  legislation 
dealing  with  education,  social  welfare  labor, 
regulation  of  business  public  works  and  re- 
source development,  civil  rights,  immigra- 
tion, taxes  and  other  economic  issues,  and 
those  wliere  States'  rights  have  been  in- 
volved 

It  is  in  these  areas  that  the  major  di.Ter- 
ences  between  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic parties  are  to  be  found  These  are  also 
the  types  of  Issues  of  svich  vital  concern  to 
Northern  and  Western  Democrats  in  the  1960 
campaign. 

Scholars  and  political  writers  have  at- 
tempted to  explain  the  basis  for  the  Repub- 
lican-Southern Democratic  coalition  in  these 
broad  areas  of  legislation.  Many  factors 
have  been  mentioned.  Including  the  high 
degree  of  party  discipline  among  Republi- 
cans and  the  correspondingly  low  degree  of 
party  unity,  loyalty,  and  responsibility  to 
the  party  platform  among  congressional 
Democrats  from  the  South. 

Other  factors  often  mentioned  are  the 
procedural  roadblocks  In  the  House  legisla- 
tive machinery,  controlled  by  coalition 
leaders;  the  seniority  system  which  assures 
conservatives  of  the  chairmanships  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committees  and  subcommittees; 
the  one-party  system  In  most  Southern 
States;  the  lack  of  communication  and  unity 
of  purpose  among  Northern  and  Western 
Democrats;  the  antiquated  apportionment 
formulas  In  many  States,  which  gives  rural 
areas  disproportionate  representation  In 
State  legislatures  and  In  Congress;  and  the 
basic  need  for  a  realinement  of  the  American 
political  party  system. 

Going  back  now  to  the  remarks  last 
Monday  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri fMr.  Curtis',  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  his  remarks  concerning  the 
northern  and  southern  Democrats  who 
make  up  our  National  Democratic  Party. 
Certainly  there  are  basic  difTerences  of 
opinion  within  our  party,  just  as  there 
are    difTerences    of    opinion    within    his 


own  party  We  all  realize  that  the 
shar',>est  conflict  within  the  Demrx-ratlc 
Party  is  over  the  civil  rights  is.sue 

I  can  understand  why  the  gentleman 
is  anxious  to  delay  action  on  the  i:)end- 
mg  civil  rights  bill  as  long  as  he  can. 
so  that  his  party  may  perhaps  gain 
political  advantage  from  the  unhealed 
split  in  our  ranks  near  convention  time. 
However.  I  seriously  question  his  wis- 
dom in  such  a  course  oT  action  The 
American  people  are  not  going  to  be 
fooled  by  such  a  transparent  .scheme. 
It  IS  my  opinion  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  citizens  will  resent  this 
effort  to  play  cheap  partisan  politics 
with  the  civil  rights  issue 

Meanwhile,  Mr  Speaker,  it  will  not 
go  unnoticed  that  Mr  Nixon's  maior 
.self-appointed  supporters  in  the  House 
have  thus  far  refused  to  smn  the  dis- 
charge petition  to  bring  the  civil  rights 
bill  to  the  f^oor  for  action.  They  will 
also  take  note  of  the  fact  that  his  ambi- 
tious and  available  running  mate,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr  Hm.leckI, 
has  refused  to  cooperate  in  obtaining 
early  action  on  the  bill  a.  the  President 
has  requested  and  has  u.sed  hus  ofTftce  of 
minority  leader  to  block  our  efforts  to 
consider  the  bill  on  Its  merits 

We  Democrats  have  our  difTerence.s 
because  we  are  a  national  party  facing 
up  to  national  issues  of  importance  to 
all  Americans.  But  even  a  narrow- 
interest,  sectional  party  like  the  R»^pub- 
licans  are  scrapping  behind  the  scenes. 
Surely  none  of  us  has  forgotten  the 
bitter  struggle  of  last  January  which 
saw  a  change  in  Republican  leadership 
in  the  House  Nor  have  we  overlooked 
the  backstage  struggle  of  last  *eek  o%  er 
the  chairmansinp  of  the  Repubhcan 
congressional  committee,  which  saw  the 
distinguished  former  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  I  Mr  ReecbI, 
walk  out  of  the  meeting  in  protest  over 
the  treatment  afforded  members  of  the 
Tafl-Martm  wing  of  the  Republican 
Party 

Certainly,  no  one  missed  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  dispute  over  whether  or  not 
Gov  Nel.son  Rockefeller  would  ap- 
pear on  the  nationwide,  closed-circuit 
TV  show  of  the  80  fund-raising  Dinners 
With  Ike  to  be  held  on  January  27 

Not  satisfied  with  having  torpedoed 
any  possibility  of  Governor  Rockefeller's 
challenging  'Vice  President  Nixon  for  the 
nomination,  the  Republican  high  com- 
mand has  apparently  taken  elaborate 
steps  to  bar  the  New  York  Republican 
from  speaking  over  the  TV  circuit. 

I  read  from  a  story  by  Betty  Beale  In 
the  Washington  Evening?  Star  for  Jan- 
uary 20,  1960: 

The  telephone  wires  between  New  York. 
Washington,  and  Los  Angeles  are  still  burn- 
ing over  this  city's  fundralslng  dinner  with 
Ike,  one  of  the  80  dinners  to  be  held  Jan- 
uary 27. 

As  a  result  of  the  dispute  as  to  whether 
guest  Bp>eaker  Governor  Rockefeller  would 
appear  on  the  OOP  nationwide  closed-cir- 
cuit TV  show,  interest  in  the  dinner  has  shot 
up  •    •   • 

One  disputed  point  has  not  been  settled. 
Governor  Rockefeller  demanded  that  there 
be  a  head  table,  knowing  that  he  would  be 
lost  In  the  crowd  seated  on  the  floor  other- 
wise So  at  the  dinner  committee  meeting 
held  here  yesterday  afternoon,  it  was  agreed 


that  there  would  be  a  small  head  table  in 
each  of  the  tWLi  rooms.  He  will  appear  in 
person  to  speak  in  each  room. 

But  thus  Jar  Hollywood  star  George  Mur- 
phy, who's  in  charge  of  the  closed-circuit 
■bow.  has  made  no  provision  to  carry  Nel- 
son's Bj)eech  along  with  the  speecnes  of 
President  Eifenhower  (from  Los  Angeles). 
■Vice  President  Nixon  (from  Chicago >  and 
Chairman  Thruston  Morton  (from  New 
York ) . 

George,  who  Is  very  pro-NixoN  muBl  have 
great  qualms  about  Rockefellers  charms 
Instead  of  Republicans  across  the  country 
hearing  the  one-time  contestant,  the  Na- 
tion s  Capital  will  be  represented  on  the  TV 
show  by  the  Howard  University  choir  The 
choir  will  sing  two  numbers,  "God  Bless 
America"  and  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re- 
public" 

But  whether  or  not  the  TV  cameras  will 
pick  up  a  wave,  greeting,  or  even  a  smile 
from  Nelson,  is  still  not  known  And  It 
probably  won't  be  known  until  that  night, 
which  makes  this  dinner  the  mo..t  fascinat- 
ing one  of  the  entire  80  being  held  next 
Wednesday 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  that  there  is 
the  distinct  possibility  that  the  TV  din- 
ners uilh  Ike  will  be  lu^t  as  n^ojed  as  the 
Republican  convtiUion  in  Chicau-o  next 
July,  I  am  sure  tnst  the  Howard  Uni- 
versity riioir  will  do  a  fine  job  on  the 
nation-Aide  hookup,  just  as  they  did  last 
year  on  the  nationwide  T\'  celebration 
of  Harry  Truman  s  birthday, 

It  is  fitting  that  one  of  their  numbers 
will  be  the  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Repub- 
lic-ans'  By  their  desperate  efforts  to 
keep  the  short-lived  Republican  presi- 
dential hopeful  off  the  TV  screens  the 
Republican  stage  managers  are  proving 
that  they  b<>lieve  in  political  monopoly  as 
well  as  the  economic  variety. 

The  gcntlpman  from  Missouri  boldly 
suggests  that  all  that  needs  to  be  done 
to  bring  the  civil  rights  bill  to  the  floor 
is  for  northern  Democrats  to  supply 
three  votes  on  the  Rules  Committee,  to 
vote  with  the  four  Republicans  at  a 
meeting  called  to  consider  the  bill  Yet 
in  an  mterview  with  Washington  Post 
reporter  Richard  L  Lyons  slightly  more 
than  2  weeks  ago,  not  one  Republican  on 
the  Rules  Committee  would  commit  him- 
self to  vote  for  the  bill.  One  Republican 
member  of  the  committee  voted  against 
the  1957  civil  ughts  bill. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Ne-*'  York  I  Mr  CellerI.  has  stated  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  the  appropriate 
stoijs  he  has  taken  in  rcquestmg  the 
Rules  Committee  to  grant  a  rule  on  the 
civil  rights  bill.  They  have  refused  to  do 
so.  As  a  diligent  chairman,  determined 
to  obtain  action  on  the  bill  reported  by 
his  committee.  Mr  Cfller  has  filed  a 
discharge  petition  to  force  action  This 
is  an  unwelcome  turn  of  events  for  the 
Republicans,  who  hke  to  talk  civil  rights 
but  will  not  even  take  the  trouble  t-o  sign 
their  names  on  a  discharge  petition  to 
guarantee  House  consideration  of  the 
bill. 

In  his  remarks  the  gentleman  from 
Mis.souri  pictures  himself  as  quite  the 
exi>ert  an(i  prote^ctor  of  House  rules.  He 
takes  a  dim  view  of  the  discharge  rule 
and  states  that  he  has  never  availed  him- 
self of  the  privilege  of  signing  such  a 
petition.  That  is  his  right.  However,  as 
an  expert  on  the  rules  I  know  that  he 
would  want  the  Record  to  be  straight 
With   regard  to  the  history  of  the  dis- 


charge rule.  Calendar  Wednesday,  and 

the  makeup  of  the  Rules  Committee. 

First,  the  revolt  against  Speaker  Can- 
non in  1910  established  a  Rules  Commit- 
t.ee  of  10,  not  12  members — 6  of  the  ma- 
jority and  4  of  the  minority  party.  The 
number  was  changed  to  11  in  the  62d 
Congress,  13  in  the  65th  Congress,  then 
to  12  members  until  tlie  76th  Congress 
when  It  was  increased  to  14,  and  finally 
It  was  set  at  12  members  in  the  80th 
Con^re.ss — 8  majority  and  4  minority — 
by  agreement  of  the  present  Speaker  and 
the  former  minority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  iMr.  Martin!. 

Tlie  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  did  not 
proceed  from  weaknesses  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  reformed  Rules  Commit- 
tee as  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has 
suggested.  Actually,  this  rule  was  first 
adopt^'d  by  the  Hou.se  on  March  1.  1909. 
a  year  preceding  the  major  revolt  against 
Speaker  Cannon.  It  was  amended  in  the 
64th  and  72d  Congresses. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  wants  accurately  to 
record  the  history  of  these  rules.  He 
must  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
charge rule  was  f5r.- 1  established  on  June 
17,  1910.  as  part  of  the  anti-Cannon  re- 
volt. It  was  supported  by  Repubhcan 
insurgents  and  Democrats  and  came  on 
the  heels  of  the  Rules  Committee  reform. 
Republicans  then  controlled  the  House 
by  a  217  to  173  margin. 

Tlicre  have  been  six  different  discharge 
rules  in  effect.  Three  have  been  sup- 
ported by  Republican  majorities — the 
first  in  1910,  tlie  fourth  in  1924.  and  the 
l~.fth  m  1P25.  Three  discharge  rules  have 
t>een  supported  by  Democratic  majori- 
ties— the  second  in  1911.  the  third  in 
1912.  and  the  sixth  in  1931.  The  total 
number  of  s.t:natures  required  has  varied 
from  145  to  the  present  majority  of  the 
total  membership  of  the  House. 

There  is  an  honest  difference  of  opin- 
ion over  the  value  of  the  discharge  rule. 
Over  the  years.  Memt>ers  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  have  attacked  and  defended 
it  with  vipor.  One  distinguished  prede- 
cessor from  the  gentleman's  own  Statt' 
of  Missouri,  former  Speaker  of  the 
House,  Champ  Clark,  said  at  the  time 
the  first  rule  was  mtroduced  in  1910  that 
it  simply  provides  the  machinery  by 
which  the  House  can  consider  a  bill 
which  a  committee  fails,  refuses,  or 
neglects  to  report  when  the  House  desires 
it.  At  the  time.  Clark  was  the  Demo- 
cratic floor  leader.  He  went  on  to  say 
that  if  the  rule  is  adopted  it  will  not 
have  to  t>e  lised.  but  would  be  held  over 
the  heads  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee as  a  "terrorem." 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  were  not  for  obstruc- 
tionist tactics  in  the  Hoiise.  the  discharge 
rule  would  not  need  to  be  employed.  I 
do  not  sign  a  discharge  ixtition  without 
much  sober  reflection  and  soul  search- 
ing. It  is  not  an  action  to  be  taken 
liehtly.  But.  as  in  the  present  situation, 
the  rule  must  be  used  when  it  is  clear 
tliat  there  is  no  other  way  to  obtain 
prompt  action  on  important  legislation 
such  as  the  civil  rights  bill. 

I  suspect  that  the  Republicans  have 
never  had  much  love  for  the  discharge 
rule  since  it  was  sucessfully  used  to 
bring  about  consideration  and  eventual 


passage  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
in  1938  after  it  had  been  blocked  by  the 
coalition. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  puts 
great  faith  in  the  Calendar  Wednesaay 
mile,  despite  the  obvious  shortcomings 
of  Its  use  where  controversial  legislation 
IS  involved.  He  well  knows  that  the  ruie 
has  not  been  used  in  the  House  sir.ce 
1956  and  is  rarely  used  on  controversial 
legislation — for  good  reasons. 

The  mo.'-t  notable  legislative  strupcle 
involving  the  use  of  Calendar  Wednesday 
took  place  in  1950  over  the  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Federal  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tices Commission.  Since  neither  I  nor 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  were  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  during  this  time,  it 
would  be  useful  to  review  briefly  this 
use  of  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule. 
We  can  then  see  whether  this  is  a  sound 
and  responsible  way  to  legislate. 

In  many  ways  that  situation  was  sim- 
ilar to  the  present  one.  The  FEPC  bill 
had  been  reported  during  the  1st  sess- 
sion  of  the  81st  Congress.  The  Repub- 
lican-Southern Democratic  coalition  on 
the  House  Rules  Committee  refused  to 
grant  a  rule,  despite  the  efforts  of  the 
then  chairman,  the  late  beloved  Con- 
pressman  Adolph  Sabath.  of  niincis. 
Plans  were  then  made  to  bring  the  FEFC 
bill  to  the  House  flooT  in  January  1950 
through  use  of  the  new  21 -day  rule, 
which  permitted  a  chairman  to  call  up 
a  bill  reported  by  his  committee  If  it  had 
not  been  acted  upon  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

In  a  sudden  move  all  Republicans  and 
southern  Democrats  on  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee then  backed  a  resolution  to  repeal 
the  21 -day  rule.  This  would  have  the 
effect  of  "blocking  efforts  to  bring  the 
FEPC  bill  to  the  floor.  The  resolution 
was  brought  to  the  House  floor  for  action 
only  3  days  before  the  21 -day  rule  was 
to  have  been  invoked  on  the  FEPC  bill. 
The  repeal  resolution  was  defeated  236 
to  183  on  January  20,  1950.  Sixty-one 
percent  of  the  House  Republicans  includ- 
ing all  four  Republicans  on  the  Rules 
Committee,  voted  to  repeal  the  21 -day 
rule — the  originally  scheduled  vehicle  for 
consideration  of  the  FEPC  bill. 

By  this  time,  most  Republicans  had 
apparently  forgotten  that  their  1918 
platform  contained  this  pledge: 

T^e  right  of  equal  opportunity  to  work 
and  to  advance  In  life  should  never  be  lim- 
ited in  any  individual  because  of  race,  re- 
ligion, color,  or  country  of  origin.  'We  favor 
the  enactment  of  Just  enforcement  of  such 
Federal  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to 
maintain  this  right  at  all  times  In  every  part 
of  this  Republic. 

Parliamentary  maneuvering  continued 
as  the  Hawaiian  and  Alaskan  statehood 
bills  were  then  called  up  under  the  21- 
day  rule.  A  discharge  petition  was  filed 
on  the  FEPC  bill.  Then,  as  now.  most 
Republicans  refused  to  sign  the  petition 
to  bring  the  bill  to  the  floor. 

Meanwhile,  efforts  by  Chairman  Sab- 
ath to  obtain  a  rule  again  failed  A 
5-5  tie  vote — a  Republican  vote  plus  two 
Republican  absences — blocked  coiisider- 
ation.  Reluctantly,  proponents  of  the 
FEPC  bill  decided  to  try  the  Calendar 
Wednesday  prcxiedure. 

FEPC  opponents  employed  delaying  tactics 
during    the    next    6    weeks    when    Calend.»r 
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Wednesday   took    place.      Repeated    qaorum 
calls,  motions  to  ad|otim,  and  ottMr  psrha- 

mentary  roadblcx:fcs  were  thrown  up. 

A  final  effort  to  obtain  a  nile  failed  by 
a  6-€  tie  vote,  as  Republicans  again 
teamed  up  with  Southern  Democrats  on 
the  Rules  Committee  to  block  action. 

The  bill  was  finally  called  up  on  Feb- 
ruary 22.  1950,  under  the  Calendar  Wed- 
nesday rule.  Thus  it  took  from  August 
2,  1949 — when  the  bill  was  first  re- 
ported— to  February  22,  1930.  to  bring 
the  bill  to  the  floor.  This  was  despite 
the  fact  that  only  5  committees  inter- 
vened in  the  alphabetical  listing  in  the 
order  of  call  under  Calendar  Wednesday. 

By  way  of  contrast,  the  call  now  rests 
with  the  Agriculture  Committee.  The 
Judiciary  Committee  is  12  committees  be- 
low on  the  alphabetical  listing.  Surely. 
the  gentleman  from  Missouii  !Mr.  Cur- 
tis 1  is  not  serious  when  he  suscgests  that 
Calendar  Wednesday  could  be  used  to 
bring  the  present  civil  rights  bill  to  the 
floor  during  this  abbreviated  session 

He  suggests  that  "all  the  Committee 
on  Judiciary  has  to  do  is  to  wait  until  its 
turn"  and  says  "no  other  committee  has 
any  bill  ready,  as  I  understand  it  and  the 
committee  could  probably  get  an  early 
Wednesday." 

The  gentleman  realizes,  of  course,  that 
bills  reported  la3t  session  may  still  be 
called  by  the  respective  committee  chair- 
men. I  refer  him  to  the  calendars  of  the 
House,  the  Union  Calendar  on  pages  19- 
27  and  the  House  Calendar  on  pages  31- 
32,  which  list  several  dozen  biU^  reported 
by  the  11  committees  which  would  be 
called  before  Judiciary.  At  this  rate,  the 
Judiciary  Committee  might  get  "an  early 
Wednesday" — that  is.  early  in  the  fall,  if 
the  Congress  remained  in  session  that 
long. 

Certainly,  I  would  favor  any  attempt 
to  reinstitute  Calendar  Wednesday  as  a 
way  in  bringing  up  other  legislation 
reported  by  standing  committees  and 
blocked  by  the  Rules  Committee.  There 
are  several  committees  high  up  in  the 
alphabet  with  important  bills  to  bo  called 
up.  such  as  the  area  redevelopment  bill, 
the  Murray-Metcalf  education  bill,  the 
Clark-Reuss  bill  to  amend  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946.  and  other  measures 
which  should  be  considered  on  the  floor. 
I  submit,  however,  that  this  procedure  is 
not  the  way  to  obtain  prompt  action  on 
the  civil  rights  bill. 

Returning  to  a  di^scussion  of  the  1950 
experience  under  Calendar  Wednesday, 
the  parliamentary  delaying  tactics  used 
against  the  FEPC  bill  resulted  m  seven 
rollcalls,  three  quorum  calls,  and  six 
teller  votes.  The  day  s  session  lasted  15 
hours.  The  bill  finally  passed  was  vir- 
tually meaningless.  There  wa.^  little  op- 
portunity for  reasoned  det>ate  on  the 
merits  of  the  measure  because  of  the 
dilatory*  tactics  of  the  bill's  opponents. 

It  is  impossible  to  legislate  intelligently 
under  these  conditions.  Yet  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  insists  that  the  only 
way  to  consider  the  civil  rights  bill  is  by 
use  of  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule.  I 
say  to  him  that  such  action  would  serve 
to  ridicule  the  institutions  of  the  repre- 
sentative government  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  would  provide 
propaganda  for  the  enemies  of  democ- 
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racy  throughout  the  non-Caucasian 
areas  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wo\ild  suggest  that  the 
?€nUetnan  from  Missouri  and  his  Re- 
publican colleagues  heed  the  words  of 
tiie  present  chairman  of  their  party's 
national  committee,  Mr.  Thruston 
Morton,  who,  as  a  Representative  from 
Kentucky,  said  during  the  1950  FEPC 
debacle : 

It  Is  time  that  we  faced  up  to  this  Issue 
and  not  hide  behind  parllamenUiry  tncks. 
Dr  the  Committee  on  Rules,  or  anything 
else. 

If  Republican  Members  of  the  House 
are  genuinely  concerned  over  the  obvious 
need  for  this  legislation,  they  will 
promptly  sign  the  discharge  petition. 
Otherwise,  they  will  be  again  repudiating 
their  own  party  platform  and  publicly 
proclaiming  their  surrender  to  political 
expediency.  It  is  abundantly  clear  that 
the  only  way  in  which  the  pending  civil 
rights  bill,  H  R  8061  can  be  considered 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  be  strengthened 
and  made  more  effective  by  amendments, 
and  ultimately  be  pas.sed  is  through  the 
discharge  procedure 

Mr  VANIK  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
s^jch  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  een- 
tleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr  EowlesI. 

Mr.  BOWLES  Mr.  Speaker,  my  re- 
marks will  be  brief. 

I  welcome  the  initiative  that  has  been 
taken  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
"■Mr.  Roosevelt  1  and  others  here  this 
afternoon,  to  enable  us  to  have  this  full 
and  free  discu.ssion. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
civil  rights  is  one  of  the  central  chal- 
lenges of  our  age.  It  is  a  major  testing 
ground  for  American  democracy  in  the 
eyes  of  people  ever>-where,  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Because  it  is  such  a  crucial  and  sensi- 
tive issue,  it  offers  endless  temptations 
to  all  politicians  who  are  more  interested 
in  a  devisive,  demagogic  issue  than  they 
are  in  promoting  honest  and  meaningful 
progress.  It  should  now  be  clear  to 
ever>'one  that  the  Republican  Party  has 
again  found  these  temptations  irre- 
sistible. 

Decent  forward-looking  Americans 
want  civil  rights  to  be  recognized  for 
what  it  is:  a  continuing  national  prob- 
lem challenging  the  individual  con- 
science of  every  American  citizen  in 
ever>'  American  community.  By  its  ac- 
tions and  its  failure  to  act,  however,  the 
Republican  Party  apparently  intends  to 
do  ever^'thing  it  can  to  promote  sectional 
controversy,  to  divide  group  from  group, 
and  to  accelerate  partisanship. 

Those  of  us  who  hope  for  progress  on 
civil  rights  know  that  progress  must  oc- 
cur on  a  national  arwl  nonpartisan  basis. 
At  the  moment  the  Republican  leader- 
ship here  in  the  Congress  is  clearly  less 
interested  in  progress  than  in  promoting 
sectional  controversy  for  partLsan  gain. 

I  should  like  to  make  three  brief  and 
simple  points  in  this  connection: 

First.  It  has  been  .5'_.  years  since  the 
Supreme  Court  held  tiiat  compulsory 
segregation  of  public  schools  was  uncon- 
stitutional. This  decision  obviously  pre- 
sented the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment with  a  major  invitation  to 
leadership.     For  S'j  year?  the  Republi- 


can administration  has  simply  defaulted 
on  this  obliKalion  to  lead  Someone  has 
said  that  it  has  given  us  very  little  be- 
tween the  platitudes  and  the  bayonets 
The  situation  has  required  persistent 
efforts  to  call  out  the  best  in  our  national 
conscience  and  m  constructive  commu- 
nity endeavor.  It  has  required  the  ure 
of  all  the  power  and  prestige  of  the 
Presidency  in  molding  minds  and  evok- 
mg  positive  re.sponses 

For  5' 2  long  years  we  have  heard  the 
Republican  administration  tell  u.*?  that 
civil  rights  is  largely  a  question  of  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  people.  Of  cour.se 
it  iS.  But  what  the  Republican  admmis- 
tzation  has  given  us  is  a  halfhearted, 
legalistic  approach.  It  has  forgotten  that 
time  alone  will  not  solve  problems;  what 
solves  them  is  the  constructive  use  of 
time. 

Second.  I  am  in  full  agreement  with 
many  of  my  colleagues  here  this  after- 
noon on  the  urgent  importance  of  im- 
proved civil  rights  legislation  in  this 
session  of  Congress,  esjiecially  in  the 
field  of  protecting  the  right  to  vote  But 
I  earnestly  hope  that  the  country  will 
not  be  diverted  by  the  controversy  in 
Congress.  After  all,  while  we  debate, 
the  administration  could  act. 

President  Roosevelt's  wartime  FEPC 
was  established  by  executive  order  and 
it  dlmlnI'^hed  racial  job  di.scnmination 
in  the  war  effort.  Discrimination  in  the 
Armed  Forces  was  ended  as  a  result  of 
President  Truman's  executive  order. 
In  the  last  7  years  presidential  initiative 
has  been  wholly  lacking. 

And  yet  there  is  so  much  tliat  could 
be  done.  The  President's  own  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  composed  exclu- 
sively of  Democrats  from  the  South  and 
Republicans  and  Independents  from  the 
North,  has  urged  the  administration  to 
act.  The  Commission  s  report  unani- 
mously urged  a  specific  executive  order 
implementing  the  right  to  equal  oppor- 
tunity m  housing. 

The  Commission  unanimously  made 
four  additional  recommendations  do- 
signed  to  end  discrimination  in  partic- 
ular Federal  housing  programs,  all  of 
which  should  be  carried  out  within  the 
executive  branch  i^ithout  further  con- 
gressional action. 

The  Commission  specifically  urged  the 
Attorney  General  to  bring  civil  suits 
under  the  1957  Civil  Rights  Act  in  a 
larger  number  of  districts,  saying  that 
the  previous  efforts  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment have  been  "disapp>ointing  in 
number,  nature,  and  results."  Instead, 
Uie  Republican  administration  prefers 
to  talk  and  relax  on  this  i.ssue  when  »t 
might  have  acted  and  still  can  act  to 
perform  a  historic  service. 

Finally.  Mr  Speaker,  if  there  is  any 
remaining  doubt  of  the  preoccupation  of 
the  Republican  leaders  in  politics  and 
the  lack  of  genuine  interest  m  civil 
rights  we  have  only  to  look  around  us  to 
see  what  is  going  on. 

While  the  Attorney  General  Is  talking 
fn  the  morning  papers  about  new  legisla- 
tion on  voting  rights,  we  need  only  three 
of  the  four  Republican  votes  on  the  Rules 
Committee  to  report  out  a  civil  rights 
bill.  Because  these  three  votes  have 
not  been  forthcoming  we  Democrats 
have  taken  the  lead  in  preparing   and 


siKuing  the  dLscharge  petition  which  will 
bring  civil  rights  legislation  to  the  floor 
of  the  House.  Our  Democratic  signa- 
tures on  that  petition  now  outnumber 
the  Repubhcan  more  than  5  to  1. 

We  have  heard  much  about  the  enor- 
mous persuasive  power  of  both  the  mi- 
nority leader  and  of  the  "Vice  President 
of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  question 
their  capacity  to  sway  their  Republican 
associates. 

I  merely  express  my  own  sense  of  frus- 
tration that  this  power  is  not  being  used 
to  help  us  produce  the  civil  rights  legis- 
lation which  the  American  people  want 

U  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  so  I 
find  this  modern  Republican  behavior 
particularly  ironic  as  we  approach  the 
100th  anniversary  of  Abraham  Lincoln  s 
in.iuguration. 

Mr  CEU.ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BOWLES.     I  yield 

Mr  CELLER  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
President's  heart  is  not  in  civil  rights? 
TT.at  he  merely  expresses  words  but 
does  not  follow  them  up  with  any  action 
implementing  thase  words? 

.vlr.  BOWLES.  I  think  I  am  correct 
when  I  say  the  President  once  said  that 
he  had  never  told  even  his  wife  whether 
he  thou.t  ht  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
was  right  or  wrong.  He  simply  said.  "I 
have  been  placed  in  this  job  to  uphold 
thi-law.  I  will  do  that.  I  pass  no  judg- 
m«'nt  on  the  nghts  or  wrongs  involved." 

I  would  like  to  make  one  further  ob- 
sei  vation  and  that  is  that  this  is  basi- 
cally and  primarily  a  moral  question. 
Tlie  Congress  is  left  with  the  respon.si- 
biiity  of  doing  what  it  can  under  ad- 
mittedly very  difficult  circumstances. 
It  has  been  brought  out  here  today  sev- 
eral times  that  the  Democrats  who  have 
signed  the  discharge  petition  outnumber 
the  Republicans  hve  to  one. 

1  hardly  pick  up  a  newspaper  these 
days  or  turn  on  a  television  set  but  what 
I  read  of  some  tribute  to  the  persuasive 
p>oHers  of  either  the  minority  leader  or 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
These  are  very  realistic  statements  about 
p>eisuasive  powers  and  there  is  consid- 
erable fi-ustration  that  tho.^e  persuasive 
poHers  are  not  being  used. 

Mr  HECHLER  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  We.st  Virgmia 

Mr  HECHLER.  With  reference  to  the 
question  a.'vked  by  the  gentleman  from 
Nen-  York  regarding  the  President's  posi- 
tion on  civil  rights.  I  would  like  to  un- 
derline what  he  said  at  a  press  conference 
yesterday  on  that  subject.  When  asked 
about  the  proposals  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Corami-ssion  tlie  President  responded,  in 
resix)nse  to  the  question,  "Do  you  have 
anj thing  new  that  you  could  say?": 

Y?8  I  think  that  you  will — the  Attorney 
General  has  another  plan  that  he  thinks, 
wUldn  the  framework  of  existing  law.  wlU 
improve  very  much  the  procedures  that  have 
beeji  followed.  And  It  Is  somewhat  tech- 
nlcsJ.  exactly  what  the  jurisdiction  and  the 
actlDn  possible  for  Judges  to  take  So  I 
would  suggest  to  pet  the  thing  exactly,  so  It 
Is  not  subject  to  misinterpretation,  you 
should  go  to  him,  because  It  is  a  bit  of  a — it 
U  a  legalistic  amendment  that  It  would  be 
d'.ffl  ult  for  me  to  describe  in  detail. 


Later,  the  President  was  asked  to  ex- 
pand on  the  Attorney  General's  civil 
rights  proposals,  and  all  the  President 
could  say  was : 

■We  stand  by  the  recommendations  we're 
already  made.  But  he  thinks  he  s  got  a 
scheme  that  will  make  the  Insurance  of  the 
voting  right  more  Arm,  and  that  Is  the  thing 
you  should  talk  to  him  about  so  then  you 
know  exactly  what  he's  got  In  mind. 

This  underlines  the  point  that  if  the 
President  wished  to  exert  leadership  on 
this  civil  rights,  he  certainly  would  not 
have  pa.ssed  the  buck:  he  would  have 
spoken  forcefullj'  instead  of  the  way  he 
did  in  his  press  conference  yesterday. 

Mr.  BOWLES.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  quite  right 

Mr.  ROOSE\nE:LT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Vvould  not  my 
good  friend,  who  has  made  such  a  dis- 
tinguished career  in  the  part  of  the 
world  where  the  challenge  of  commu- 
nism is  so  great,  comment  to  some  de- 
gree as  to  vkhcther  or  not  the  failure  to 
pass  an  effective  civil  rights  bill  will  not 
seriously  hamper  us  in  our  effort  to  hold 
and  to  maintain  allies  who  are  against 
communism  in  the  world? 

Mr  BOWLES.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  right.  This  is  very  fundamental  to 
our  world  position.  Two-thirds  of  the 
people  of  the  world  have  darker  skins 
than  most  of  us.  This  is  the  issue  to 
many  of  them  as  they  look  at  the  demo- 
cratic West  constantly  asking  the  ques- 
tion: Do  we  really  mean  the  things  that 
we  say?  Does  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence mean  what  it  says,  that  all 
men  are  created  equal? 

This  is  a  fundamental  weakness  of  our 
country  as  we  stand  here  today.  I 
would  like  to  stress,  however,  the  fact 
that  we  have  made  a  great  deal  of  prog- 
ress We  have  probably  made  more 
progress  in  the  last  15  years  since  the 
war  than  in  any  comparable  period  in 
our  history.  But  the  pressure  to  make 
still  further  progress  is  greatly  increased 
in  the  meantime,  and  we  lag  behind  in 
the  course  of  world  events.  The  gap  be- 
tween our  action  and  the  hopes  and  be- 
liefs of  multitudes  of  other  people  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  is  grow- 
ing greater  all  the  time.  This  is  a 
crucial  question  not  only  for  us  as  citi- 
zens living  in  a  democracy,  but  for  our 
world  security — for  our  whole  position 
in  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  say  finally  that  I  hop>e 
we  will  do  the  things  that  are  required, 
not  because  we  are  afraid  of  Russia  or 
afraid  of  any  other  foreign  power,  but 
because  we  know  these  things  are  right 
and  we  are  acting  on  them  basically  with 
that  in  mind. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  for  his  very 
constructive  statement. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Toll]. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I  want 
to  a.ssociate  myself  with  the  splendid 
talk  that  was  just  given  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  on 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  serve,  the  gen- 
tleman  from   New   York    [Mr.  CelleeI. 


and  with  all  of  the  statements  that  he 
made  in  connection  with  civil  rights.  I 
also  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt]  who 
presented  a  very,  very  fine  statement  in 
connection  with  civil  rights. 

Thirdly,  I  was  extremely  interested  in 
the  presentation  of  the  history  of  tiie 
Committee  on  Rules  and  in  connection 
with  the  methods  which  were  used  to 
inspire  the  rules  relating  to  Calendar 
Wednesday  and  the  rules  relating  to  the 
discharge  petition.  I  must  slightly  dis- 
agree with  the  gentleman  who  yielded  to 
me  when  he  modified  the  procedure  by 
calling  it  extraordmary.  In  my  own 
view  I  do  not  consider  the  procedure  ex- 
traordmary. relating  to  the  use  of  this 
means  to  get  a  bill  before  the  House. 
All  of  the  rules  that  are  presented  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  are  entitled  to 
equal  consideration.  While  some  of  the 
rules  are  seldom  used,  Uiey  all  show  the 
method  by  which  legislation  can  be 
brought  to  the  floor,  and  I  think  that  the 
method  used  here  is  legitimate,  quali- 
fied, and  a  proper  method  in  order  to 
briiiig  legislation  before  the  Members  of 
the  House  so  that  they  can  decide  how 
they  want  to  vote.  Therefore,  I  feel  that 
the  smokescreen  should  be  set  aside  and 
the  method  which  has  been  used  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  this  legislation  to  the 
floor  should  be  supported. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  civil  rights 
bill  which  is  the  subject  of  the  petition 
for  signatures  is  a  watered  down  version 
of  the  bill  originally  presented  by  the 
administration  in  the  first  half  of  the 
86th  Congress.  It  contains  only  those 
titles  which  could  pass  the  Judiciary 
Committee  after  the  rejection  of  title 
in  which  was  sponsored  by  Chairman 
Celler,  of  the  committee.  The  other 
rejected  titles  were  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration's alleged  civil   rights   programs. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  how  can  the 
Repubhcan  Members  in  a  sincere  man- 
ner avoid  signing  the  petition  merely  on 
the  pretext  of  a  procedural  objection'' 
Some  of  the  minority  Members  have  had 
the  sincerity  to  sign  the  petition  becau.se 
they  believe  that  the  civil  rights  bill 
should  be  considered  by  the  Congress 
despite  some  procedural  difficulties. 
Others,  however,  have  apparently  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  hide 
behind  the  device  of  the  technical  proce- 
duial  difficulty.  The  Democrats  who 
have  signed  the  petition  are  supporting  a 
bill  containing  Repubhcan-sponsoied 
provisions.  The  Republicans  who  do 
not  sign  are  not  even  supporting  their 
own  administration.  Why  don't  the  Re- 
publicans join  the  Democrats  in  support- 
ing the  petition  to  get  the'biil  to  the  floor 
which  at  least  represents  the  adminis- 
tration's position  on  civil  rights?  This 
will  eliminate  the  question  regarding  the 
sincerity  of  the  Members  of  Congress  in 
connection  with  their  interest  in  civil 
rights  legislation. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Sant,\ncelo  1 . 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks uttered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California    (Mr.    Roosevelt),    and    the 
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chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Celler].  I  subscribe  heartily  to 
what  they  said  about  charges  of  lack  of 
good  faith  on  the  part  of  some  members 
of  the  Republican  Party. 

The  right  to  vote  is  the  cornerstone  of 
the  Republic,  and  the  key  to  all  other 
civil  rights.  Upwn  this  American  funda- 
mental, in  the  course  of  enacting  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957,  there  was  agree- 
ment between  E>emocrat,  and  Repubhcan. 
North  and  South,  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches.  Today  no  such  agreement 
exists.  The  President  on  the  one  hand 
speaks  of  civil  rights  then  does  not  act. 
The  Attorney  General  at  the  late  hour 
presents  a  bill  which  eliminates  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, eliminates  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  at 
this  late  hour  submits  a  bill  this  day 

The  Republican  Members  who  sup- 
ported the  civil  rights  bill  in  1957  are 
silent.  They  sit.  with  the  exception  of 
a  few.  just  gloating  about  the  inability 
of  this  House  to  obtain  an  effective  civil 
rights  bill.  In  1957  the  Republicans  in- 
dicated what  they  thought  about  it. 
What  has  happened  to  change  their 
points  of  view? 

In  1957  the  then  Attorney  General. 
Herbert  Brownell  said : 

The  right  to  rote  is  really  the  cornerstone 
cX  our  represenuitlve  form  ol  government. 
I  would  say  that  tt  Is  the  one  rUht.  perhaps 
more  than  any  other,  upon  which  all  other 
constitutional  rights  depend  for  their  ef- 
fective protection,  and  accordingly  it  must 
be  zealously  safeguarded. 

The  majority  leader  of  the  Senate. 
Lyndon  Johnson,  a  Democrat  from 
Texas,  in  1957  stated: 

I  voted  for  the  civil  rights  bill  because 
1  believe  that  the  right  to  vote  is  the  most 
Important  Instrumient  for  securing  Justice. 
I  was  convinced  thnt  steps  were  needed  to 
•afeguard  that  right. 

Said  Senator  Lzverett  S.altonst.u.l, 
Republican,  of  Massachusetts: 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  right  to  vote 
Is  a  fundamental.  Inalienable  right  of  all 
people  In  a  dem  icracy.  Every  other  con- 
Btltutlcnal  right  depends  upon  It.  Without 
this,  we  have  only  ?.r\  ll!u.<«ion  of  true  democ- 
racy; history  has  shown  us  that  when  this 
basic  rl?ht  Is  abrogated  democracy  and  free- 
dom fall. 

Said  Senator  Paul  Douglas.  Demo- 
crat, of  Illinois: 

If  we  can  help  to  restore  and  maintain  this 
right  to  v,te.  many  of  ♦he  other  preisent 
dlscrlmlna'ions  practiced  against  Negroes, 
Indians,  and  Mexican -Americans  will  be 
self -correcting. 

The  history  of  democracy  in  the  United 
States  is  essentially  the  story  of  a  great 
ideal  of  the  dignity  and  rights  of  every 
human  being,  a  cautious  constitutional 
beginning  of  self-government,  and  then 
a  long,  still  unfinished  growth  toward 
realization  of  the  ideal.  No  feature  of 
that  growth  has  been  more  significant 
than  the  evolution  which  has  occurred 
in  the  American  concept  of  votintr.  The 
new  Nation  began  with  a  prevailing  atti- 
tude that  the  right  to  vote  should  be 
limited  to  the  few  who  prove  them.selves 
qualified,  usually  by  ownership  of  prop- 
erty.    Gradually  the  Nation  shifted  to 


the  modern  concept  that  voting  Is  a 
right  which  belongs  to  every  citizen  ex- 
cept the  few  who  are  specifically  dis- 
ciualified  by  the  qualification  require- 
ments of  their  States. 

One  of  the  most  unpleasant  facts  for 
many  years  in  many  areas  of  our  coun- 
try is  the  inabihty  of  citizens  to  vote  be- 
cause of  their  race  or  color.  Certain 
le-tates  have  impo.sed  obstacles  either  in 
the  form  of  poll  taxes  or  artificial 
barriers. 

In  1344.  a  presidential  election  year — 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  the  number 
of  citi/ens  voting  then  has  brought  the 
present  thinking  of  the  Republican  Party 
and  whether  that  is  why  they  may  be 
actin::  as  they  are — in  the  poll  tax  States. 
of  which  there  were  eight.  18  percent  of 
of  the  people  voted  for  the  President.  In 
the  nonpoll  tax  States.  68  percent  of  the 
people  voted  for  President.  Such  ob- 
stacles which  have  been  put  up  in  front 
cf  the  voters  in  these  poll  tax  States 
have  been  unfair  to  the  American  citizen 
The  Nation  has  been  deeply  concerned 
with  it 

Some  people  want  to  remove  the 
obstac'es  and  others  to  make  them  more 
difficult.  In  recent  times  there  has 
rrown  up  a  strong  national  determina- 
tion to  end  racial  discrimination  in  all 
Its  forms.  It  is  particularly  important 
today  in  voting  Discrimination  m  that 
field  is  totally  inconsistent  with  our  dem- 
ocratic system  and  our  w-ay  of  life.  Then. 
too,  the  opportunity  to  u.se  the  ballot  is  a 
principal  means  by  which  other  forms  of 
racial  discrimination  may  be  combated 

Today  one  of  the  newspaper  writers 
in  the  Wa.shington  Dnily  News  has  this  to 
.say  about  the  recommendation  made  b>' 
the  Attorney  General  only  this  day: 

Attorney  General  William  P.  Rogers"  new 
plan  to  have  Federal  di.=trlrt  court  Jud  -ps 
name  US  voting  referees  to  certlfv  th.it 
qualified  citizens  can  vote  In  both  Federal 
;ind  State  ele<'tlons  represents  a  sharp  shift 
m    administration    civil    rights   policy. 

In  his  January  13  press  conference.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  raised  doubts  about  the 
constitutionality  of  a  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission recommeT>datlon  to  have  him  name 
temporary  Federal  election  registrars  Their 
function  would  be  to  resrlster  for  Federal 
election.^?  any  citizens  denied  their  leeal  vut- 
mg  rights  by  reason  of  race  or  color. 

Also,  tiie  President  said  he  didn't  want 
anything  to  get  in  the  road  of  his  adminis- 
tration's six  civil  rights  amendments  now 
pending  before  Congress. 

If  ther*  was  any  Idea  this  dash  of  cold 
water  wo-uld  freeze  the  proposal  for  Federal 
supervision  of  election  machinery.  It  was 
wrong.  There  Is  more  steam  pressure  behind 
this  recommendation  than  had  been  Sg\ired. 
Also,  the  argumento  In  favor  of  its  constitu- 
tionality are  more  than  ample. 

So  Instead  of  opposing  the  Idea  and  saying 
that  tt  Is  unworkable.  Attorney  General 
Rogers  has  come  up  with  an  administration 
prop<:wal  which  he  thinks  even  better. 

Civil  Rights  Comml-sslon's  original  recom- 
mendation may  have  been  administratively 
bad  m  that  it  piled  a  heavy  workload  on  the 
already  overburdened  White  House. 

The  President  would  have  had  to  receive 
many  thousand  affidavits  on  denial  of  voting 
rights.  He  would  then  have  had  to  appoint 
the  Federal  registrars  to  take  corrective 
action. 

Civil  Rights  Commission's  idea  In  this  was 
that  the  reeistrars  would  need  Presidential 
authority  behind  them  to  ^et  respect  aiid 
cumpliaiioe  with  their  urders. 


Attorney  General  Rogers  thinks  he  has 
found  a  way  to  sweep  ail  this  responsibility 
off  the  Presidents  de.<^k.  If  a  citizen  quali- 
fied to  vote  under  State  law  Is  denied  his 
rleht  to  reclster  and  vote  he  could  trfi  to  the 
US  district  attorney's  ofHce.  the  FBI.  a  US. 
commissioner,  or  a  Federal  court  to  file  his 
complaint. 

The  Federal  Judge  would  then  appoint  a 
voting  referee — similar  to  a  referee  In  bank- 
ruptcy or  a  special  master— who  cxjuld  certi- 
fy to  State  officials  that  the  applicant  la 
entitled  to  register  and  vote 

Court  appointed  refrrees  wo\i!d  be  (jtven 
further  p<-)wer»  to  rl.<;lt  the  pells  on  election 
day  to  insure  that  certltled  voters  do  vote 
and  that  their  votes  are  counted.  If  vuters 
are  denied  these  rights,  referees  could  then 
report  back  to  the  court  and  contempt  pro- 
ceedings could  be  Initiated  against  State 
election  officials,  or  the  States  themselves.  If 
the  officials  racate  their  offices. 

It  Is  conceded  that  this  new,  seventh  nd- 
m^lnlstrstion  civil  rights  proposal  catinot  he 
enacted  by  Congress  in  time  to  be  effective  in 
the  1960  elections.  Even  if  the  amendment 
la  poased.  there  are  bound  to  be  obstruc- 
tions. States  rlghu  Senators  might  even 
filibuster  to  defeat  It. 

This  bill  at  this  late  date  is  a  camou- 
flage to  hide  the  mtent  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  to  prevent  civi!  rights  legi.s- 
laUon  this  year  and  to  avoid  blame  for 
the  failure  to  pa-ss  a  civil  rights  bill. 

The  bill  pr&sented  by  the  Attorney 
General,  before  it  can  be  considered  by 
the  House,  must  be  considered  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  tiien  it  must  ob- 
tain a  rule.  If  we  cannot  obtain  a  rule 
for  H  R.  8601,  which  is  on  the  de.sk  and 
for  which  we  are  signmg  a  petition,  do 
you  think  we  can  get  a  rule  on  tiie  At- 
torney Genei-al's  bilP  Of  course  we 
cannot.  Other  available  procedures 
have  been  demonstrated  by  previoas 
sjx'akers  to  be  ineffective. 

This  civil  rights  bill  has  not  only 
domestic  effects,  but  international  im- 
plications The  great  InteiTiatlonah.st 
Member  of  this  House,  tiie  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  I  Mr  Bowles!,  pointed 
out  the  importance  of  tills  legislation. 

During  my  trips  to  the  Far  East.  I 
recognized  the  fact  that  the  people  are 
looking  to  the  United  States  for  leader- 
ship in  democracy.  The  President  has 
asked  for  $4,200  million  t-o  spread  around 
the  world  to  teach  people  the  elements 
and  fundamentals  of  democracy  Two 
billion  dollars  of  that  simi  is  going  for 
economic  recovery.  We  tell  these  (x^ople. 
"You  siiould  become  Democrats  in  spirit 
and  you  should  follow  the  spirit  of 
democracy."  Yet.  here  at  home  we  re- 
fuse mmority  groups  the  rigiit  to  vote. 
We  say  to  the  peoples  in  foreign  lands, 
"Do  not  look  at  what  we  do — jast  listen 
to  what  we  .say." 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  do  not  practice 
democracy  in  the  United  States,  do  you 
think  the  peoples  of  the  world  who  are 
looking  to  us  for  leader.ship  in  the  field 
of  democracy  will  follow  our  lead?  Cer- 
tainly, we  know  that  they  are  looking 
for  that  leadersiiip  This  Congre.ss  does 
not  have  it  in  the  field  of  civil  rights. 
The  administration  has  not  been  able  to 
tell  the  members  of  their  party  that  they 
ahould  come  up  here  and  sign  this  peti- 
tion. I  commend  Uiose  Republiciins  who 
have  signed  the  petaliun.  Those  who 
have  not  signed  it  have  made  their 
choice — they    are    again.'^t    civil    rights. 


The  record  Is  there  for  all  to  see.  A 
nu.ssmg  name  means  opposition  to  the 
right  of  citizens  to  vote.  Any  explana- 
tion or  rationalixation  will  not  remove 
the  s:igma  or  the  responsibility.  In  con- 
clusii>n.  I  say  to  the  Republicans,  to 
those  who  are  in  Uie  Chamber  or  to 
thost  who  may  read  the  Record  later — 
•Republicans  ari.se  and  sipn  the  petition, 
or  else  you  shall  ever  be  condemned." 
Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  his  fine 
Btatement. 


TTIE  JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMTT- 
ITSS  REPORT  ON  EMPLO^'MENT. 
GROWTH.  AND  PRICE  LEVELS 
PROVIDES  THE  FACTS  UNDE31- 
LYING  CENTR.^L  ECONOMIC  IS- 
SU]':S:  PROVIDES  AN  IMPORTANT 
POLICY  GUIDE  FOR  CONGRESS 

Thf  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  '  Mr. 
Ikm<D'.  Under  previous  order  of  the 
Hou.s* .  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
P.ATM^Ni  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  it  was 
almost  a  year  ago  that  the  Joint  E>r.o- 
nomif  Committee  embarked  up>on  one  of 
the  most  Intensive  and  thoroughgoing 
hivestigations  and  studies  of  our  eco- 
nomic system  that  has  ever  been  made  of 
any  nation's  economy.  Yesterday  the 
committee  filed  its  report  setting  out  the 
facts  and  its  conclusions  and  judgments 
on  a  ereat  many  of  the  issues  of  public 
poliC5  which  have  plagued  us  for  several 
years 

As  the  Members  will  recall,  this  study 
was  fiuthonzed  by  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  House.  It  was 
undeitaken  in  respon.se  to  a  wide- 
spread desire  on  the  part  of  Members  of 
Cong -ess.  as  well  as  the  general  public, 
that  !.he  answers  be  found  to  some  of  the 
major  public  policy  questions  which 
have  been  under  wide  discussion — and 
the  s abject  of  .some  dispute. 

THT  C^MMrrTEE   HAS   DONE  A   MONTTMrTTTAL  JOB 

During  the  course  of  this  study,  the 
committee  heard  at  lea.st  a  hundred  ex- 
pert witnesses  from  the  Nation's  uni- 
versities, from  the  Federal  bureaus,  and 
from  private  banking  and  industry.  In 
addition,  the  committee  has  had  the 
benefit  of  many  study  papers  submitted 
by  ccmp>etent  researchers  and  experts  in 
parti :ular  fields  of  economics.  And  be- 
yond that,  the  committee's  expert  and 
devoted  staff  has  collected  a  monu- 
mental amount  of  information  and  have 
themselves  contributed  detailed  analyses 
and  .study  papers.  In  this  the  commit- 
tee was  fortunate  to  have  an  expert  staff 
recruited  especially  for  this  study,  plus 
several  members  of  its  permanent  staff. 
Thes?  economusts  came  from  academic 
life — from  the  Nation's  universities — and 
were  chosen  by  the  committee  chairman 
for  their  high  comi>etence  and  objectiv- 
ity, without  respect  to  any  political 
preferences  these  economists  may  have, 
if  ar.y. 

It  has  been  a  monumental  job  and 
the  Congress  has,  I  think,  been  extremely 
fortunate  to  have  such  a  man  as  Sena- 
tor Paul  DorcLAS.  of  Illinois,  to  chair- 
man this  study.  Senator  DorcL.^s  is.  as 
we  all  know,  an  economist  of  the  highest 
stature    and    accomplishments,    a    past 
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president  of  the  American  Economic  As- 
sociation, and  a  distinguished  teacher 
and  educator  before  comiii«  to  Ccaigress. 
I  have  never  known  any  man  to  go  at  a 
task  with  greater  energies,  grreater  de- 
votion, and  more  objectivity  and  fair- 
mindedness  than  Senator  Douglas  has 
given  to  Lhis  investigation  and  study. 

Needless  to  say,  the  committee's  report 
has  not  assembled  all  the  wisdom  of  tlie 
ages  and  it  has  not  discovered  all  eco- 
nomic truths  for  all  time.  Only  people 
who  believe  in  fairy  godmothers,  govern- 
ment by  slogan,  and  such  things,  would 
expect  otherwise. 

Tlie  committee's  investigation  has, 
however,  extended  the  frontiers  of 
knowledge  in  a  great  degree,  and  this  is 
the  most  that  reasonable  men  would  ex- 
pect or  even  hope  for. 

All  members  of  the  committee  do  not. 
of  course,  agree  in  all  of  the  conclusions 
and  recommendations.  As  a  member 
of  the  committee  I  myself  am  in  dis- 
agreement With  some  of  these  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations,  and,  in 
fact,  I  felt  compelled  to  file  supple- 
mental views  betting  out  my  disagree- 
ments. F\irthermore,  these  points  are 
important  and  I  feel  very  strongly  about 
them. 

In  fairness,  however,  I  should  say  that 
the  differences  between  my  views  and 
those  of  the  majority  of  the  committee 
are  largely  differences  of  degree.  They 
are  mostly  differences  over  how  far  we 
should  go  in  correcting  the  problems  that 
have  been  found.  There  are  almost  no 
differences  over  questions  of  fact  or  over 
questions  of  the  economic  and  legal 
principles  mvolved.  In  only  one  instance 
to  my  knowledge  has  the  committee's 
report  made  a  statement  which  purports 
to  be  historical  fact  but  is  in  error,  and 
in  this  instance  the  committee's  report 
simply  repeats  a  common  belief  about  a 
situation  which  prevailed  prior  to  the  so- 
called  Treasur^'-Fedcral  Reserve  accord 
of  1951  without  poinp  back  tci  review  the 
actual  facts  of  that  situation. 

I  am  not  speaking,  of  course,  for  the 
minority  members  of  the  committee. 
They  did  not  see  fit  to  join  in  the  re- 
port for  rea.sons  which  they  can  and,  I 
am  sure,  will  explain  for  them.«:elves. 

What  are  the  most  important  things 
we  can  learn  from  the  committee's  re- 
port? The  most  important  findings  and 
recommendations,  it  seems  to  me,  are 
these. 

INFLATION    NOT   CATTSED    BT    TOO    MtJCH    MONET; 
MONKTART     POLICIES     SHOULD     BE     CHANGED 

First,  the  question  of  inflation.  All 
the  e\idence  shows  that  the  increases  in 
prices  since  the  end  of  the  Korean  hos- 
tilities have  not  been  caused  by  monetary 
Inflation.  In  other  words,  the  price  in- 
creases have  not  been  a  result  of  too 
many  dollars  chasing  too  few  goods.  On 
the  contrary,  the  price  increases  have 
come  from  other  causes  and  the  com- 
mittee ha?  found  that  actually  there  are 
not  enough  dollars.  The  Federal  Reserv'e 
has  not  permitted  the  money  supply  to 
increase  as  rapidly  as  the  economy  was 
trj-ing  to  grow,  and  it  has,  therefore, 
retarded  the  normal  increase  in  the  gross 
national  product. 

In  other  words,  the  financial  doctors 
have  been  fighting  the  inflation  disease 


with  tiie  wrong  medicine  and  this  medi- 
cine has  had  several  near -disastrous 
side  effects.  It  has  changed  the  income 
distribution,  cut  into  consumer  demand, 
had  an  especially  adverse  impact  on 
housing,  retarded  school  building  and 
construction  of  other  community  facili- 
ties, tended  to  squeeze  out  small  busi- 
ness, and.  as  I  have  indicated,  slowed  our 
annual  rate  of  economic  growth. 

In  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee h£ks  found  that  tiie  wrong  medicine 
has  been  and  is  being  used,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  less  reliance  in  the 
future  upon  this  particular  medicme.  It 
recommends  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
permit  the  money  supply  to  increase  at 
ihe  same  rate  at  which  the  output  of 
goods  and  services  increases.  This  is  the 
idea  on  which  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
was  passed  in  1913,  and  was  one  of  the 
iMisic  reasons  for  establishing  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

What  then  should  the  Government 
do  to  help  maintain  economic  stability? 
The  committee  recommends  more  reh- 
ance  upon  sound  fiscal  practices.  It  feels 
that  when  recessions  set  in,  there  should 
be  temporary  but  quick  and  substantial 
tax  cuts  to  stimulate  demand.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  coin,  the  committee 
recommends  that  in  prosperous  times,  we 
pay  off  some  of  the  Federal  debt.  Fur- 
ther, the  committee  recommends  a  va- 
riety of  things  to  close  what  it  calls 
loopholes  m  the  tax  laws  to  help  add  to 
budget  surpluses. 

HOW      INTTKKST      EATES     CAN      AND      SHOtTLD     BX 
LOWEBXO 

Second,  on  the  question  of  interest 
rates.  The  committee  finds  that  inter- 
est rates  are  now  much  too  hich  and 
have  been  for  most  of  the  period  since 
the  present  administration  embarked 
upon  an  all-out  tight-money  and  high- 
intere.=t  policy  as  a  way  of  trying  to  com- 
bat inflation.  Consequently,  the  com- 
mittee does  not  supF>ort  the  idea  of  lift- 
ing the  interest  rate  ceiling  on  long-term 
Govemmenc  bonds.  It  strongly  recom- 
mends ju.st  the  opposite,  namely,  that 
interest  yields  on  Government  bonds  be 
brought  down  and,  consequently,  that  all 
interest  rates  be  brought  down. 

NO    REASON    TO    REMOVE    THE    CEILING     ON    GOV 
ERNMENT    BOND    RATES 

If  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
promptly  clianges  its  policy  and  allows 
some  of  the  accumulated  deficit  m  the 
money  supply  to  be  removed,  interest 
rates  will  immediately  drop. 

Beyond  this,  the  committee  recom- 
mends several  reforms  in  practices  of 
both  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the  Treas- 
tiry  which  will  also  bring  about  reduc- 
tions in  the  level  of  interest  rates  even 
beyond  those  which  a  proper  increase  in 
the  money  supply  will  bring  about. 
There  is  now  high-interest  bias  in  the 
attitudes  of  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the 
TreasuiT,  and  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations would  eliminate  some  of  the 
practices  by  which  the  high-interest  bias 
is  effectuated.  Principally  the  recom- 
mendations are  these: 

First.  The  Treasury  should  depend 
upon  its  own  staff  advice  for  determin- 
ing what  the  interest  rates  and  other 
terms  should  be  on  the  new  securities  it 
issues,  rather  than  depending  upon  the 
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advice  of  certain  advisory  conunittees 
drawn  from  the  financial  groups  who  are 
going  to  purchase  these  securities. 

Second.  That  the  Treasury  sell  Its 
long-term  securities  on  the  bsisis  of  com- 
petitive bidding  rather  than  on  the  basis 
of  what  is  now  an  essentially  negotiated 
price  system.  Further,  that  the  Treas- 
ury sell  long-term  securities  at  times 
when  interest  rates  are  low,  which  would 
be  a  reversal  of  its  present  policy.  De- 
spite all  the  statements  we  have  heard 
about  the  necessity  of  lengthening  the 
Federal  debt,  shifting  more  of  the  debt  to 
the  long  term,  the  Treasury  has.  on  the 
whole,  shifted  the  maturity  of  the  debt 
and  it  has  followed  the  practice  of  issu- 
ing short-term  securities  at  times  when 
interest  rates  were  relatively  low  and 
Issued  long-term  securities  only  at  times 
when  interest  rates  were  extremely  hit?h. 
This  practice  results,  of  course,  in  the 
Federal  Government's  paying  the  max- 
imum amount  of  carrying  charges  on 
the  Federal  debt  rather  than  the  mm- 
imum  amount. 

Third.  That  the  Federal  Reserve 
abandon  its  so-called  "bills  only'  policy. 
This  means  that  when  and  as  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  purchases  Government  se- 
curities In  the  future,  it  should  purchase 
a  variety  of  securities  at  different  ma- 
turities and  not  just  the  short-term 
Treasury  bills.  I  might  explain  that 
this  "bills  only"  policy  i.s  one  which  the 
Federal  Reserve  adopted  itself  and  tied 
its  own  hands  in  1953  It  was  not  a 
policy  prior  to  that  time.  And  I  might 
illustrate  the  consequences.  In  early 
1958,  the  Federal  Reserve  was  following 
a  policy  of  what  it  called  "monetary 
ease."  It  was  deliberately  bringing 
about  reductions  in  interest  rates  fur  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  mvestment.  Yet 
it  was  following  a  policy  of  buying 
Treasury  bills  on  the  theory  that  there 
is  such  a  close  and  immediate  connec- 
tion between  short-term  rates  and  long- 
term  rates  that  by  brint,'Jng  the  short- 
term  rates  down  it  would  bring  the 
long-term  rates  down.  In  truth  it  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  the  long-term  rates 
down  very  little,  yet  these  are  the  rates 
which  most  directly  affect  investment 
in  new  productive  facilities,  investment 
In  housing,  school  buildings,  and  so  on. 

TO  INCREASE  ITS  MONEY  SUPFLT,  THE  FEDERAL 
RESERVE  SHOCLD  BUT  GOVERNMENT  SECr- 
RITIES.     NOT     REDrCE     RESERVE     REQriREMENTS 

Finally,  as  another  most  important 
means  of  bringing  down  interest  rates, 
as  well  as  stopping  a  diversion  of  Treas- 
ury revenues,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  when  the  Federal  Reserve 
brings  about  a  given  increase  in  the 
money  supply.  It  do  so  by  purchasing 
Goverimient  securities  in  the  open  mar- 
ket and  thus  add  to  its  holdings  of  these 
securities,  rather  than  by  reducing  re- 
serve requirements  of  the  member 
banks.  Increasing  the  money  supply 
by  the  method  the  committee  recom- 
mends means  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
will  acquire  more  Government  secu- 
rities which  will,  in  effect,  be  taken  off 
the  market,  and  the  interest  payments 
on  these  secxirities  will  go  back  into  the 
Treasury  and  help  reduce  the  Federal 
debt.  The  alternative  method  which 
the  Federal  Reserve  has  been  following 


recently  means  that  the  private  banks 
are  permitted  to  create  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  any  new  money  that  is 
created.  The  private  banks  thus  acquire 
more  Government  securities  and  the  in- 
terest payments  on  these  securities  go 
into  bank  profits. 

CAUSES    or    INTLATTON    IDENTIKIEI) 

The  causes  of  inflation:  The  facts  are 
indisputable  that  price  increases  have 
not  been  caused  by  an  excessive  money 
supply.  On  the  contrary,  the  Federal 
Reserve  has  steadily  reduced  the  supply 
of  money  and  credit  relative  to  the  gross 
national  product  of  the  country.  While 
the  amount  of  goods  and  services  bemg 
produced  has  been  increasing  at  an  avcr- 
ai;e  rate  of  2'^  percent  a  year,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  has  consciously  and  delib- 
erately held  down  increases  in  the  money 
supply  and  made  available  less  money 
and  credit  to  finance  production  and 
tran.sactions  in  these  goods  and  services. 
The  price  increases  have  not  resulted 
from  too  much  consumer  demand,  with 
certain  exceptions,  and  even  m  these  ex- 
ceptions tightenmg  the  money  supply 
does  not  correct  the  problem.  There 
have  been  shortages  in  certain  .services, 
such  as  medical  services,  and  increasing 
costs  m  these  fields  have  accompanied 
the  supply-demand  situation,  which  is 
what  we  would  expect  and,  indeed,  what 
we  would  wish  to  happen  in  a  properly 
operating  supply-demand   price  system. 

On  the  otiier  hand,  the  price  increases 
in  the  b;g  administered  price  industries 
have  not  reflected  a  supply-demand  sit- 
uation. They  have  come  about  as  a  re- 
sult of  great  concentrations  of  market 
power  and  the  arbitrary  jacking  up  of 
prices  even  in  the  face  of  falling  demand. 
These  big  corporations  can  and  have 
increased  prices  to  meet  wage  demands 
of  the  big  labor  unions  and  to  increase 
their  profits  as  well. 

RECoMMF.NIIATIONS    FOR    CHECKING    INTIMTION 

The  committee  recommends,  there- 
fore, a  step  by  which  it  hopes  to  bring 
about  more  voluntary  restraints  in  the 
exercise  of  great  market  power.  tx)th  on 
the  part  of  the  unions  and  the  big  m- 
dustnes.  It  recommends  an  annual  con- 
ference of  the  leaders  of  labor,  manage- 
ment, and  Government.  And  it  recom- 
mends also,  at  least  on  a  standby  basis, 
a  Government  factfinding  procedure  in 
important  price  and   wage  disputes. 

RiCO.M  MENDS  REPEAL  OF  FEDERAL  DEBT  CEIUNG 

THE    REASO.N3 

In  addition,  the  committee  makes  sev- 
eral recommendations  for  strengthening 
the  antitrust  laws  and  for  tariff  reduc- 
tions, by  which  it  is  hoped  that  there 
will  be  a  gradual  injection  or  restoration 
of  more  competition  into  the  adminis- 
tered price  indtistries. 

As  to  the  Federal  debt  ceiling.  The 
committee  recommends  its  repeal.  On 
careful  investigation  of  the  causes  of  the 
1957-58  recession,  it  became  clear  that 
the  recession  was  precipitated  by  the 
sudden  and  sharp  cutback  in  defense 
expenditures  in  the  summer  of  1957,  At 
that  time  the  Federal  debt  wa,s  pressing 
against  the  then  prevailing  legal  debt 
limitation.  And  for  reasons  best  known 
to  it-elf,  the  administration  preferred 
not  to  ask  for  an  increase  in  the  debt 


ceiling,  but  Instead  made  a  sharp  sus- 
pension in  the  funds  which  had  been  ap- 
propriated for  defense  purposes.  Then. 
of  course,  after  the  recession  had  come 
into  full  bloom,  the  administration  asked 
Congress  early  in  1958  to  lift  the  debt 
ceilintr  This  was  promptly  done. 
Defense  spending  was  restored,  and  this 
began  to  pull  the  economy  out  of  the 
recession  by  mid-1958.  which  many  peo- 
ple consider  to  be  a  record  time  from 
recession  to  recovery  But  it  would  have 
been  much  better  not  to  have  had  the 
recession  in  the  first  place.  We  should 
not  have  had  the  great  unemployment, 
the  human  suffering,  the  lo.ss  of  produc- 
tion, and  the  Federal  deficit  which 
resulted. 

To  avoid  the  possibility  that  .some 
administration  may  In  the  future  be 
inclined  to  follow  such  a  course  rathe, 
than  face  what  it  considers  to  be  a  politi- 
cal embarrassment  in  asking  for  an 
increa.<e  in  the  debt  ceiling,  the  commit- 
tee feels  that  the  debt  ceiimg  should  be 
repealed 

The  committee  has  not  attempted  to 
make  any  findings  as  to  how  the  admin- 
istration's actions  in  1957  may  have 
affected  the  Nation's  defense  prepared- 
ness I>ater  I  expect  to  discuss  my  per- 
sonal views  on  this  subject. 

Finally,  the  committee's  other  major 
recommendations  lie  in  the  field  of  taxes. 
It  recommends,  as  I  have  indicated,  quick 
and  substantial  but  temporary  cutbacks 
I  reductions)  in  taxes  when  recession 
forces  set  in.  Furthermore,  it  recom- 
mends a  variety  of  amendments  to  the 
tax  laws  to  close  what  it  has  called 
loopholes,  to  bring  about  better  en- 
forcement of  the  tax  laws  and,  it  believes, 
to  bring  about  increases  in  tax  revenues. 

On  the  whole,  the  committees  report 
deals  factually  and  objectively  with  the 
problems  of  inflation,  unemployment, 
light  interest  policies,  economic  stagna- 
tion versus  economic  growth,  and  many 
other  facets  of  our  economic  system. 
And  it  advances  for  the  most  part  .sound 
proposals  for  dealing  with  these  prob- 
lems 

As  I  have  indicated,  however.  I  feel 
that  the  committee's  proposals  are  weak 
in  certain  respects  and  that  two  or  three 
of  its  recommendations  are  bad 

Let  me  summarize  the  points  on  which 
I  disagree. 

1  CONGRESS  SHOULD  SPECIFT  THE  RATE  AT 
WHICH  THE  rEDERAL  RESERVZ  IS  TO  INCRRASK 
THE    MONET    SUPPLT 

The  committees  recommendations  on 
this  point  are  not  specific  enough  and 
they  do  not  include  proposals  by  which 
Congress  can  assure  itself  that  economic 
policies  enacted  by  constitutional  means 
will  be  carried  out. 

The  committee  recommends  less  reli- 
ance on  monetary  controls  and  it  recom- 
mends a  specific  rate  at  which  the  money 
supply  should  be  allowed  to  increase. 
This  rate  would  suggest  that  there  is  to 
be  very  little  reliance  on  monetary  con- 
trols But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  Federal  Reserve  from  going  its  head- 
long way.  as  it  has  in  the  past,  impo.'-ing 
tight  money  and  high  interest.  I  feel 
that  Congress  should  pass  legislation  at 
the  beginning  of  each  year  specifying  the 
rate  at  which  the  money  supply  shall  be 


permitted  to  increase.  After  all.  this  is  a 
responsibihty  of  the  Congress.  The  Con- 
prefs  has  the  power  and  the  duty  under 
the  Constitution  to  create  money  and 
regtiate  its  value. 

2  cr  NCRE5S  SHOULD  tTt  A  CTTLrNC  BEYOND 
WH'CH  THE  rEDFRAL  RESERVE  CANNOT  IN- 
CR:.A8E     tO.MD    YIELDS 

The  committee's  report  strongly  rec- 
omnicnds  that  the  Federal  Reserve  bring 
down  interest  >ields  on  Government 
bonts  and.  consequently,  bring  down  all 
inteiest  rates.  But  it  is  not  specific  as 
to  what  the  maximum  yield  on  Govern- 
men  bonds  should  be.  In  fact,  the  com- 
mitt(?e"s  report  repeatedly  states  that  it 
Is  net  recommending  any  specific  m.axi- 
murr .  which  would  be  what  it  calls 
'bond  pegging."  This  recommendation 
is  based  upon  an  erroneous  impression  of 
the  f  lets  concerning  the  period  m  which 
the  C'Ovcniment  did  have  a  ceiling  of  2 '  2 
percent  on  long-term  bonds.  The  com- 
mittees  report  repeats  a  much  publicized 
fallacy  which  is  to  this  effect:  In  order 
to  maintain  a  ceiling  of  2'2  percent  on 
Gove:-nmerit  bond  yields  in  the  post- 
World  War  II  period,  the  Federal  Reserve 
was  f  Dreed  to  buy  va.st  amounts  of  these 
bondj  from  the  open  market.  And 
furthermorc^althouph  the  logic  does 
not  necessarily  follow— buying  these 
bonds  increased  bank  reserves,  permitted 
the  banks  to  create  too  much  money,  and 
this  caused  infiation 

The  fart  is  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
had  to  buy  Government  securities  on 
very  few  occasions  in  order  to  keep  the 
bond  yield  at  a  maximum  of  2 '2  percent. 
All  It  had  to  do  was  announce  it  stood 
ready  to  buy  Government  securities. 

IN  POST  WORLD  WAR  II  YEARS  THE  FTDF-RAL  RE- 
SERVE Km  B>..Nr.S  YIELDS  AT  A  CEILING  OF 
2' J  PERCENT.  WHILE  REDUCING  ITS  HOLDINGS 
or    GOVERNMENT    SEriRITIE.S 

And  contrary  to  all  of  the  allegations. 
a  look  at  the  record  will  show  that  in 
the  4  ix>stwar  years  immediately  preced- 
ing the  so-called  Treasury -Federal  Re- 
serve accord  of  February  1951.  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  did  not  increase  its  holdings 
of  Governmerit  securities  al  all.  In  point 
of  fact,  it  reduced  its  holdings  by  $2.5 
billion  during  this  period. 

Furthermore,  a  look  at  the  record  will 
show  that  in  tlie.se  years  the  real  in- 
crease in  the  gro.ss  national  product — 
that  is,  in  constant  dollars — was  12  6 
percent.  The  money  supply  was  per- 
mitted to  increa,se  by  only  5  6  percent, 
or  considerably  less  than  half  the  real 
growth  in  the  economy. 

In  the  year  1950,  just  preceding  the 
accord,  the  money  supply  was  increased 
by  2 '2  percent  while  the  real  increase 
In  the  gro.ss  national  product  was  8.7 
perc(  nt  or  3 '2  time?  the  rate  of  increase 
m  the  money  supply  So  obviously  the 
facts  do  not  accord  with  the  theory  that 
the  price  increases  of  tlie  preaccord 
years  was  a  monetary  inflation  The 
money  supply  m  these  years  was  in- 
creased at  a  much  les.ser  rate  than  the 
rule  which  the  committee  now  recom- 
mend.-!, which  is  that  the  money  supply 
should  increase  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
increase  in  the  gross  national  product. 

Let  me  add  a  p.:)stscript  to  this  point. 
The  committee  strongly  recommends 
that    monetary   policy   should   be   coor- 


dinated with  the  Government's  other  pol- 
icies and  this  is,  in  my  view,  a  right  step 
and  a  very  badly  needed  step.  Prior  to 
the  so-called  accord  of  1951,  the  Gov- 
ernments policies  were  coordinated. 
There  was  even  a  clear  and  a  firm  un- 
derstanding as  to  what  the  Federal  Re- 
serve would  do  There  was  an  under- 
standing that  it  would  not  raL';e  interest 
rates  to  the  point  where  yields  on  Gov- 
ernment bonds  exceeded  2^2  percent. 
There  should  be  that  same  degree  of  co- 
ordination today,  and  the  maximum 
yield  on  Government  bonds  should  be 
established  at  2^2  percent. 

Tllr  FTUFRAL  RESERVE  HAS  VETOED  POLICIEfi 
ESTABI.ISHED  BY  CONSTITUTIONAL  MEANS'. 
SOMEONE  SHOULD  HAVE  RE&PONSIBILJTT  TO 
THE    PEOPLE    FOR    ITS    DECISIONS 

Furthermore,  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem should  be  brought  back  mto  the 
Government,  from  which  it  has  seceded. 
The  accord  of  1951,  while  it  may  have 
seemed  innocent  enough  at  the  time,  has 
been  taken  as  a  basis  for  this  adminis- 
tration's disclaiming  any  responsibility 
for  the  Federal  Reserves  tight-money 
and  high-interest  policies  It  has  been 
taken  as  the  basis  for  setting  the  Federal 
Reserve  up  in  the  public  view  as  an  in- 
dependent fourth  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, making  political  decisions  affect- 
ing and  disrupting  the  whole  economy 
and  carrying  no  political  responsibility 
to  the  people  for  its  actions. 

To  illustrate,  the  committee  now  finds 
that  the  biggest  impact  of  the  tight- 
money  and  high-interest  policies  has 
been  on  the  housing  industry.  This 
means  that  the  Federal  Reserve  has  pur- 
sued policies  which  have  overruled  and 
counteracted  policies  established  by  con- 
stitutional means.  The  Congress  has 
pa.ssed  bills  and  the  President  has  signed 
bills  to  increase  homebuildine.  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  has  imposed  policies 
which  decreased  homebuilding.  The 
same  can  be  said  for  small  business 
credit. 

F\irthermore.  there  should  be  at  least 
one  essential  reform  within  the  Federal 
Reserve.  At  present,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Open  Market  Committee  deter- 
mmes  credit  and  interest -rate  policies 
for  the  United  States,  and  this  commit- 
tee is  composed  of  seven  public  mem- 
bers— tlie  Board  of  Governors — and  five 
elected  representatives  of  the  private 
bankers.  The  Open  Market  Committee 
.should  be  abolished  and  its  duties — such 
as  those  that  will  remain — should  be  put 
m  the  hands  of  a  board  of  publicly 
appointed  members. 

3      CONTUMrR  CREDIT  CONTROLS  ARE   NOT  NEEDED; 
WILL  EE  USED  TO  EUMIKATI  COMPCTTnoN 

Consumer  credit  controls:  The  Com- 
mittee's report  recommends  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  be  given  standby  au- 
thority to  regulate  consumer  credit. 
This  authority  would  mean  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  could  at  any  time  it 
saw  fit  to  issue  regulations  setting  mini- 
mum downpayments  and  maximum 
terms  of  payment  for  consumer  credit, 
extended  not  only  by  the  member  banks, 
but  by  finance  companies,  mutual  sav- 
ings banks,  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, and  other  financial  institutions  in 
the  consumer-credit  field. 


This  recommendation  may  sound 
harmless  enoug^h  smce  the  controls  are 
to  be  only  standby  controls.  The  sug- 
gestion would  seem  to  be  that  the  au- 
thority would  be  used  only  In  ti>e  event 
it  is  actually  needed.  There  is  no  fore- 
seeable need  for  the  authority,  however, 
and  it  very  likely  would  be  used  and  with 
some  very  unwholesome  consequences. 

Certain  segments  of  the  financial 
community  have  been  conductii^g  a  tre- 
mendous campaign  for  these  standby 
controls  ever  smce  1955.  and  the  cam- 
paign has  been  no  less  vigorous  in  re- 
cession times  than  it  has  Ix'en  in  boom 
times.  It  has  all  the  earmarks  of  the 
campaign  which  ended  in  1935  with  the 
passage  of  the  law  which  prohibits  com- 
mercial banks  from  paying  interest  to 
their  depositors  on  demand  deposits. 
What  could  not  be  accomplished  by  pri- 
vate means  was  accomplished  by  law. 
Competition  among  the  commercial 
banks  for  the  patronage  of  depositors 
was  stopped  and  the  commercial  banks 
now  receive,  as  it  were,  their  raw  ma- 
terials free  of  charge. 

The  principal  competition  for  the  con- 
sumer credit  business  today  is  in  the 
variety  of  terms  as  to  do\^Tspa\-ment5 
and  payment  periods  which  the  various 
types  of  financial  Institutions  offer  the 
consumer.  And  those  institutions  which 
cannot  meet,  or  do  not  care  to  meet  the 
more  generous  terms  as  to  downpay- 
ment.s  and  periods  of  pa\-ment  have  to 
tn.-  to  entice  the  consumer  with  lower 
interest  rates.  If  we  i>ermit  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  brmg  about  a  stand ardiz^ation 
in  dou-npayments  and  terms  of  payment 
and  thus  stop  competition  in  these  serv- 
ices, the  elimination  of  comr>etition  in 
interest  rates  will  quickly  follow.  There- 
fore. I  am  oppo.sed  to  giving  the  Federal 
Reserve  authority  to  regulate  consumer 
installment  credit.  It  will  be  under  tre- 
mendous pressure  to  use  that  authority. 
It  is  already  under  pressure  to  recom- 
mend the  authority. 

UNDER  CONSUMER  CREDIT  RIX;UI.ATION.  FEDERAL 
RESEr.\'E  SHOULD  BE  REQL'IREX)  TO  SET  MAXI- 
MUM   INTER^T   CHARGES    ON    CO.NSUMERS 

If  the  Congress  should  take  a  different 
view  of  this  matter  and  give  the  Federal 
Reserve  such  authority,  it  should  cer- 
tainly include  a  reqmrement  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  set  maximum  interest 
rates  which  consumers  could  be  charged, 
for  two  reasons: 

(a)  This  would  tend  to  give  the  con- 
sumer some  safeguard  apamst  exorbi- 
tant interest  charges  which  competition 
now  tends  to  provide. 

(bi  While  the  proposal  appears  to  be 
for  the  purpose  of  restraining  consumer 
demand  in  periods  when  it  is  too  high, 
it  does  not  provide  for  stimulating  con- 
sumer demand  when  It  is  too  low.  which 
is  the  more  usual  state.  Therefore,  the 
Federal  Reserve  should  be  required  to 
reduce  interest  rates  on  consumer  credit 
in  such  periods  in  order  to  stimulate 
consumer  purchases. 

BUSINE.SS  CREDIT  CONTROLS  ARE  MO.ST  NEEDED; 
FEDERAL  RESEBVE  HAS  SQL'Eir' ED  CONSUMER 
Cr.EWT    TO   STOP    BUSLNES8    INVE.-TMEKT    BOOM 

Furthermore,  if  the  Federal  Reserve  is 
to  be  authorized  to  operate  selective 
credit  controls,  then  it  must,  by  all 
means,  be  authorized  to  control  business 
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credit.  This  is  where  the  real  need  is. 
The  Federal  Reserve  has  repeatedly  used 
its  blunderbuss  method  of  tis^ht  money 
and  high  interest  on  the  whole  economy 
when  Eill  it  was  trying  to  do  was  restrain 
business  investment.  And  this  blunder- 
buss, as  usual,  hit.  and  with  devastating 
results,  everything  except  what  it  was 
intended  to  hit.     Let  me  illustrate: 

At  the  end  of  the  disastrous  credit 
squeeze  of  1957,  we  had  the  Federal  Re- 
serve authorities  before  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee  and  asked  them 
specifically  what  it  was  in  the  economic 
situation  they  were  trying  to  correct  by 
their  tight-money  and  hi?rh-mterest  pol- 
icies. They  finally  gave,  which  is  quite 
unusual,  a  plain  and  simple  answer. 
They  said  that  they  felt  that  the  expan- 
sion of  business  capacity  was  going  too 
fast,  that  capacity  was  outrunning 
growth  in  consumer  demand,  and  that  if 
the  investment  boom  were  not  damp- 
ened, then  it  would  lead  to  a  worse 
"bust"  later.  Finally,  after  the  recession 
had  been  brought  on  and  these  aulhon- 
ties  were  asked  what  was  to  be  done, 
their  position  was  that  nothing  was  to 
be  done,  that  "adjustments  would  take 
place  in  the  market,'  and  they  hoped 
soon  business  investments  would  pick  up 
again  and  pull  us  out  of  the  recession. 
The  point  is  that  the  consumer  demand 
which  had  not  been  increasing  fast 
enough  in  the  Federal  Reserves  view  was 
being  siphoned  off  by  the  very  high- 
interest  policy  they  were  using  to  try  to 
correct  the  problem. 

HAS     GIV«N     AWAT     GOVTRNMENT     SECTJUmflS     TO 
HEI-P    CONSUilEBS     OUT     OF     A     SECESSION 

As  to  what  the  Federal  Reserve 
actually  did  do.  supposedly  in  an  effort 
to  help  get  the  country  out  of  recession, 
was  to  reduce  required  raserves  of  the 
member  banks.  Their  explanation  for 
this  action  was  that  it  was  intended  that 
the  banks  would  create  the  additional 
money  they  were  permitted  to  create  to 
extend  credit  to  business  and  consumers 
and  help  stimulate  economic  activity. 
But  what  the  bank.s  did  do  was  to  use 
this  money-creating  power  to  acquire  an 
additional  $10  5  billion  of  Government 
securities,  and,  as  I  have  indicated, 
despite  this  giveaway,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve still  did  not  brin^;  about  much  of 
a  reduction  in  the  long-term  rate.  It 
had  its  own  hands  tied  with  its  own 
"bills  only"  policy.  And  it  had  both  its 
hands  and  its  heart  tied  with  it.s  own 
pigheaded  determination  to  allow  the 
banks  to  acquire,  free  of  charee.  more 
Government  securities  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  wealth  of  many  nations, 
rather  than  acquiring  those  securities 
themselves. 

Yes:  the  country  came  out  of  the  re- 
cession in  spite  of  everything  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  did,  not  because  of  any- 
thing the  Federal  Reserve  did.  But  it 
came  out  more  deeply  in  debt  and  more 
firmly  committed  to  the  high-interest 
policy    than   ever   before. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  business 
investment  which  is  recognized  as  an 
even  more  chronic,  destabilizing  in- 
fluence in  the  economy  than  plant  ex- 
pansions. This  is  the  periodic  "booms" 
and    "busts"    in    inventories — inventory 


sp>eculations  and  then  inventory  liquida- 
tions. 

If  the  Federal  Reserve  is  to  be  per- 
mitted to  try  to  regulate  the  economic 
system  at  all — which  I  oppose — then  it 
should  certainly  have  authority  to  op- 
erate selective  controls  over  business 
credit.  Furthermore,  this  authority 
should  extend  to  the  insurance  com- 
panies, the  investment  banks,  the  invest- 
ment trusts,  the  mutual  savings  banks. 
and  the  other  sources  of  business 
credit. 

I  might  note  that  the  American  Bank- 
ers A.ssociation  has  warmly  applauded 
the  recommendation  for  consumtT  credit 
cunirol.s  It  has.  however,  strongly  ob- 
jected to  the  propo.'^al  that  the  question 
of  business  credit  controls  even  be 
studied. 

4      RESERVE   BANK   rREDTT   Tf>  THE   MEMBrt   BANTCS 

SHuUl.D      NcT     ALL      BE     (  H  \N  NtLLtD     TUB'    CCH 
THE    .NEW    YORK    B  A  N  K,S   AND   THE   PUOKE&SIU  N  AL 

SR  rSITlt.-.    OEALtaiS 

The  committee  recommends  that  sub- 
stantially all  credit  extended  by  tlie  Fed- 
eral Re.serve  System  to  the  memb^T 
banks  be  extended  through  the  open- 
market  operations  of  the  New  York 
bank.  It  would  have  the  other  11  re- 
u'ional  banks  extend  no  credit  to  the 
member  banks  except  when  a  par- 
ticular member  bank  "is  in  serious  dif- 
ficulty "  I  believe  this  recommenda- 
tion i.s  wrong 

Contrary  to  the  public  impression  re- 
cently created,  the  member  banks  of 
the  F'ederal  R, 'serve  System  have  no 
automatic  privilege  of  borrowing'  from 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  by  means  of 
loans.  redi.scounts,  or  otherwise.  The 
member  banks  now  hold  about  $50  bil- 
lion in  US  Government  securities,  long 
term  and  short  term.  Again  contrary 
to  the  recently  created  public  impres- 
sion, one  type  of  Federal  debt  obliga- 
tion is  no  more  eligible  as  security  for  a 
member  bank  loan  with  a  Federal  Re- 
serve bank  than  any  other  type  of  Fed- 
eral debt  obl:^'ation  Furthermore,  if 
member  bank  borrowing  from  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  were  limited  only  by 
their  ability  to  pledge  Government 
securities  and  their  wllllnune.ss  to  pay 
the  going  di.scount  rate,  it  is  probable 
that  substantially  all  of  the  $50  billion 
of  Federal  securities  they  hold  would 
now  be  so  pledired.  Yet  at  the  current 
writing,  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  credit 
outstanding  to  the  member  banks  is  in 
the  neiehborhood  of  only  SI  billion. 
The  fact  is  that  extensions  of  credit  by 
the  regional  banks  is  rigidly  limited  by 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Hoard  of 
Governors. 

The  danger,  as  I  see  it.  is  not  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  may  extend 
credit  to  the  member  banks  m  excess  of 
the  amounts  contemplated  by  the  Open 
Market  Committee  policy  determina- 
tions, but  that  an  insufficient  portion  of 
Federal  Reserve  credit  is  extended 
throuiih  the  regional  banks. 

True,  as  a  general  rule  increases  in 
Federal  Reserve  credit  should  be  made 
through  open  market  activities — that  is, 
by  the  Federal  Reserve's  acquiring  more 
Government  securities  from  the  open 
market.  I  heartily  agree  with  the 
Commmittee's  recommendation  on  this 
point  and  applaud  them  for  making  it. 


S  THE  nVVaBTINC  AKD  SELLING  t.DVERNMFNT 
SECUamaa  nUtOUCH  WALI.  street  UEAL.t.RS 
HEU»S  NEW  TURK  BANKS  MOST.  NOT  BANKS 
IN   THE  REST  or  THE  COUNTRT 

Putting  bank  reserves  into  the  system 
at  New  York  or  taking  them  out  at  New 
York  does  not.  however,  provide  an  ade- 
quate means  for  taking  care  of  regional 
differences  in  credit  needs.  Indeed, 
there  are  times  when  the  country  as  a 
whole  is  enjoying  prosperity  and  par- 
ticular regions  of  the  country  are  ex- 
periencing something  less  than  pros- 
perity Furthermore.  Uie  professional 
Government  securities  dealers  cannot  be 
counted  on  to  serve  adequately  the 
smaller  banks  removed  from  urban  cen- 
ters as  a  means  of  adjusting  their  bank 
reserves.  This  may  need  a  word  of  ex- 
planation. The  so-called  open  market 
dealers  are.  as  the  Committees  .-eport 
points  out.  few  indeed.  There  are  only 
17,  though  there  are  said  to  be  certain 
professional  sub-dealers  trading  in 
Government  securities  in  .some  of  the 
cities  other  than  New  York 

When  the  Open  Market  Committee 
operations  were  established,  the  Federal 
Reserve  authorities  tried  to  model  the.se 
operations,  It  appears,  much  on  the  op- 
erations of  the  Bank  of  England  The 
Bank  of  Elngland.  it  is  understood,  puts 
in  or  takes  out  reserves  from  the  bank- 
ing system  at  one  city — Lx)ndon.  Credit 
adjustments  made  at  this  one  "money 
market  '  are  then  transmitted  through- 
out the  land  by  reason  of  the  existence 
of  chain  banks,  with  headquarters  in 
London.  In  the  absence  of  such  scale 
banking  in  the  United  States,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  authorities  brouRht  the 
professional  securities  dealers  into  the 
system,  as  a  buffer  between  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  and  iLs  member  banks,  to 
carry  on  this  function  of  distributing 
available  credit  among  the  various  re- 
gions and  localities  in  accordance  with 
their  relative  demands  for  credit  Thus 
additional  reserves  are  put  into  the 
banking  system  at  New  York  where  the 
initial  loan  or  investment  may  be  made 
by  the  New  York  bank.s  and  from  whence 
the  reserves  may  flow  to  other  areas  as 
banks  depasits  are  transferred  to  other 
areas  in  the  course  of  commerce.  Or 
banks  m  the  other  areas  of  the  Cf)untry 
may  sell  some  of  their  holdings  of  Gov- 
ernment .securities  to  a  securities  dealer 
and  thus  obtain  cash  which  may  be  de- 
posited with  a  regional  Federal  Reserve 
bank  to  obtain  increased  re.s«'rves 

In  the  nonurban  areas,  however,  the 
member  banks  have  difRculties  in  ob- 
taining prompt  market  quotations  from 
the  professional  dealers  as  they  also  have 
difficulties  in  knowing  what  the  dealers' 
usual  bid  and  offer  prices  are  It  is 
partly  for  this  rea.son  that  the  various 
regional  banks  buy  and  .sell  Government 
securities  for  the  member  banks,  at  their 
request. 

One  of  the  absurdities  of  the  present 
practices  of  the  Or>en  Market  Committee 
is.  however,  that  the  New  York  Federal 
R'^serve  B.ink,  which  does  the  buying'  and 
selling  of  Crovernment  securities  for  the 
whole  .system,  is  not  permitted  to  buy 
directly  from  other  Federal  Reserve 
banks  or  sell  directly  to  other  Federal 
Reserve  banks.  In  other  words,  at  the 
very    time    a    req.onal    Federal    Re.serve 
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bank  may  be  selling  Grovernment  secu- 
rities, as  an  auent  for  the  member  bank, 
to  a  professional  securities  dealer,  the 
New  York  bank  may  be  buying  the  iden- 
tical securities  from  the  same  or  another 
professional  securities  dealer  Presum- 
ably the  sfTurities  dealers  make  a  cus- 
tomary profit  on  both  transactioris  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  are.  m  effect, 
paying  a  double  profit  to  the  securities 
dealer  for  transf erring;  Government  .secu- 
rities from  one  Federal  Reserve  bank  to 
another 

It  is  my  view  that  the  New  York  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  should  buv  and  sell 
Government  .securities  directly  for  the 
other  Federal  Re.serve  banks.  It  is  also 
my  view  that  what  little  flexibility  and 
what  little  practical  powers  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  other  than  the  New  York 
bank  have  left  for  serving  the  credit 
needs  of  the  various  regions  should  not 
be  further  reduced. 

Furthermore.  I  am  strongly  inclined 
to  think  that  the  Federal  Reserve  should 
drop  its  system  of  making  adjustments 
in  bank  reserve:-,  through  the  toll  gate 
of  the  17  Wall  Street  dealers  It  might 
do  better  to  announce  its  price  and  then 
do  Its  buying  and  selling  of  Government 
securities  directly  with  the  member 
banks.  In  thi.s  way  it  would  equalize 
credit  availability  and  interest  rates  over 
the  country,  and  U  would  avoid  what  is 
presently  a  rigged  market  in  Govern- 
ment .securities 

e      MORE      .STRrNfTTHf  NING      OF      THF       ANTlT^rsT 
I.A\AS     IS     NEEDED 

While  the  committee  has  made  a 
number  of  specific  recomm.endations  for 
strengthening  the  antitrust  laws,  I  do 
not  believe  these  ko  far  enough.  Fur- 
thermore, one  of  its  recommendations, 
while  well-meaning,  involves  a  bad  prin- 
ciple. This  is  the  recommendation  that 
the  Assistant  Attorney  Gr'neral  in  charge 
of  antitrust  be  given  subpena  powers  to 
investigate  civil  violations  of  the  Sher- 
man Act.  To  give  an  officer  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  powers  to  bypa.ss  the 
grand  jury  would,  in  effect,  bypass  a 
fundamental   constitutional   safeguard. 

I  have  suggested  a  number  of  other 
steps  to  strengthen  the  antitrust  laws 
which  I  will  not  deal  with  m  detail  at 
this  time.  Mostly  they  go  to  this  objec- 
tive: Our  antitrust  laws  should  give 
Ema.ll  business  a  better  chance  to  com- 
pete. They  should  make  competition  as 
we  know  it.  less  a  contest  of  market 
power  and  more  a  contest  of  efficiency. 
I  believe  that  the  man  who  can  build, 
sell,  and  deliver  a  mousetrap  for  5  cents 
should  have  a  chance  to  survive  against 
the  big  corporation  which  builds,  .sells, 
and  delivers  a  mousetrap  for  10  cents. 
But  under  present  circumstances  it  is 
the  big  corporation  with  the  10-cent 
mousetrap  that  wins  out  and  the  small 
man  with  the  5-cent  mousetrap  that 
loses  out. 

Further,  there  should  be  legislation  to 
correct  the  abuses  of  settling  antitrust 
suits  by  consent  decrees  These  abuses 
have  recently  been  most  flagrant 

7.    MORS    INVESTIGATION    AND    STtDT    OF    FEDERAL 
TAXES     IS    NEEDED 

Federal  taxes  It  is  on  this  subject 
that  I  think  the  committee's  reix>rt  is 
weakest,  principally    because   the   com- 


mittee has  not  sufficiently  considered  the 
impact  of  Federal  taxes,  and  I  believe 
that  this  is  reflected  in  its  report.  Tlius 
It  recommends  tightening  up  employee 
expense  accounts  and  reiiealing  the  divi- 
dend-received and  exclusion  provision, 
but  It  completely  overlooks  abuses  of  the 
notorious  stock  option  .schemes.  Simi- 
larly, the  report  recommends  reducing 
depletion  allowances  for  two  commodi- 
ties, namely,  oil  and  gas.  but  is  silent  on 
the  question  of  reducing  the  depletion  al- 
lowances for  oy.stershells.  iron  ore.  tim- 
ber and  numerous  other  commodities 

Finally,  the  committee's  report  places 
much  confidence  in  di.scretionary  tax  re- 
ductions in  limes  of  recession.  It  does 
not,  however  make  clear  at  whose  dis- 
cretion the  tax  reductions  are  to  be 
made  All  of  the  committee's  recommen- 
dations on  taxes  should,  I  think,  be 
thoueht  through  most  carefully  And 
most  particularly  the  committee  should. 
I  think.  investii:ate  to  see  what  extent 
the  impact  of  Federal  taxes  is  discrim- 
inating asainst  small  and  medium  size 
firms,  and  are  thus  tending  to  weaken 
the  competitive  structure  which  the 
committee  wishes  to  strengthen. 

8  THF  RIGGED  MAEKFT  FOR  GOVERNMENT  SECU- 
RiriES  SHOULD  BE  PUT  UNDER  GOVERNMENT 
LEGISLATION 

The  committee  has  described  the  Gov- 
ernment securities  market  as  one  in 
which  competition  is  imperfect.  On  the 
facts  revealed  by  the  investigation  it 
would  be  more  accurate  to  say  tliat  the 
rigeing  in  thus  market  is  almost  perfect. 
Only  a  handful  of  Wall  Street  banks, 
professional  dealers,  and  other  opera- 
tors m  Government  securities  buy  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  Treasury  issues. 
And  each  one  of  these  big  buyers  knows 
in  advance  how  much  all  of  the  others 
are  going  to  subscribe  to  any  particular 
issue. 

In  terms  of  the  amounts  traded,  the 
so-called  Grovernment  securities  market 
IS  the  biggest  market  in  the  world  This 
is  about  $200  billion  a  year,  which  is 
more  than  the  trading  m  all  of  the  stock 
exchanges  and  commodity  markets  in 
the  country.  But  in  terms  of  the  number 
of  traders  in  this  market,  it  is  the  small- 
est market  in  the  world.  There  are  only 
17  professional  so-called  open  market 
dealers  carrying  on  tlus  tradiru:  in  'V^'all 
Street.  The  trading  is  by  telephone  and 
they  even  have  a  party -line  telephone 
system 

This  so-called  market  should  be  put 
under  Government  regulation  immedi- 
ately. It  :s  amazing  to  me  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  rf^ulate  the  markets  in 
which  the  farmers'  commodities  are 
traded  and  regulate  the  stock  exchanges 
in  which  corporate  .securities  are  traded, 
yet  refuse  to  regulate  the  so-called  mar- 
ket in  which  speculating  and  trading  m 
the  Government's  own  securities  are  car- 
ried on. 

9     BANK  RESERVES  SHOULD  BE  INCREASED 

The  committee  .strongly  recommends 
against  any  further  reduction  in  reserve 
requirements  of  the  member  banks.  It 
recommends,  as  it  should,  that  when  the 
Federal  Reserve  brings  about  future  in- 
creases m  the  money  supply  it  should  do 
so  by  acquiring  more  Government  secu- 
rities, so  that  the  interest  payments  on 


these  securities  will  go  back  into  the 
Treasury  instead  of  into  bank  profits. 
But  when  the  committee  recommends. 
as  it  does,  that  reserve  requirements 
should  be  held  as  they  are  now.  it  is 
wrong.  This  will  not  return  to  the  Gov- 
ernment the  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  m 
Government  securities  which  the  Federal 
Re.serve  has  given  away  .since  1951  as  a 
part  of  its  program  of  reducing  required 
reserves  We  now  have  the  clear  facts 
on  bank  reserves.  They  have  not  been 
created  by  deposits  of  the  banks'  money 
or  by  deposits  of  the  banks'  depositors' 
money  They  have  been  created  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  itself  as  a  free 
gift  to  the  banks  Since  1917  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  has  created  $47  billion  of 
bank  reserves,  $29  billion  of  which  has 
been  paid  out  to  the  banks  in  currency 
and  the  other  $18  billion  of  which  still 
remains  as  reserves  on  which  the  banks 
are  permitted  to  create  money  at  the 
rate  of  about  $8  for  each  $1  of  rescr\es. 

POLICIES   HAVE   TAKEN    INCOME    FROM   THE   MANT 
FOR    THF    BENEFIT    OF    THE    FEW 

There  has  been  no  justification  what- 
ever for  the  high-interest  and  tight- 
money  poUcies,  nor  for  the  Fedeia".  Re- 
.serve policy  of  reducing  reserve  require- 
ments of  the  member  banks  and  divert- 
ing huge  sharet  of  the  Nation's  income 
into  profits  lor  the  banks  and  other 
financial  institutions.  In  no  >ear  when 
interest  rates  were  highest  has  the  total 
demand  for  savings — including  saving 
for  consumer  credit — been  as  much  a 
percentage  of  the  national  income  as  in 
1952  and  1953.  when  interest  rates  were 
kept  low.  Furthermore,  the  American 
people  have  saved  no  larger  percentage 
of  their  incomes  in  periods  when  interest 
rates  were  high  than  in  periods  when 
interest  rates  were  low.  The  Nation  has 
simply  paid  more  for  the  same  amount  of 
.savings  and  for  the  same  amount  of 
financial  management  of  the  people's 
money. 

Since  1952  personal  income  alone  from 
interest  has  increased  from  S12  billion 
a  year  to  S24  billion  a  year  and  is  now 
about  2>2  times  the  total  farm  income. 

This  redistribution  of  the  income  has 
helped  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
people — the  financial  elite — and  has 
come  out  of  the  economic  hides  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  people. 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unarumous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


CIVIL   RIGHTS 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  Mr.  Spe-aker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  1  Mrs.  Green  J  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

Tl-ie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr,  Speaker, 
once  again  the  House  is  confront^  with 
the  .spectacle  of  a  civil  rights  bill,  bottled 
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up  in  the  Rules  Committee  by  the  joint 
opposition  of  a  minority  of  the  Members 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and  a  majority 
of  the  leaders  and  Members  on  the  Re- 
publican side.  The  rules  prevent  me 
from  specifying  the  precise  numbers  in- 
volved, but  the  press  has  kept  the  Ameri- 
can people  informed  of  the  fact  that  the 
discharge  petition — the  only  reasonable 
method  by  which  this  bill  can.  appar- 
ently? be  brought  to  the  House  floor, 
has  thus  far  been  signed  almost  exclu- 
sively by  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  For  whatever  reason,  tiie  pend- 
ing civil  rights  legislation  seems  to  have 
aroused  controversy,  and  partisan  dif- 
ferences, entirely  beyond  the  scope  of  its 
very  minimal  provisions. 

It  is  with  complete  sincerity  that  I  say 
to  my  colleagues  that  I  cannot  under- 
stand the  degree  of  controversy  sur- 
roimding  this  bill.  Like  most  Members, 
I  receive,  in  the  mail,  large  quantities  of 
the  papers  and  magazmes  put  out  by  the 
lunatic  fringe  of  hate-mongers.  These 
papers,  as  might  be  expected,  talk  about 
the  pending  civil  rights  bill  in  terms  of 
"forcible  social  Integration,"  and  they 
even  refer,  in  blood-curdlinsr  tones,  to 
that  ancient  bugaboo,  "intermarriage." 
But  these  analyses  are,  of  course,  com- 
pletely beside  the  point.  The  pending 
legislation  is  truly  moderate  legislation. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  before  the 
Rules  Committee  which  would  change 
existing  voting  qualifications  in  any 
State.  There  is  nothing  in  the  present 
bill  to  expand  the  scope  of  Federal  ac- 
tivity in  the  civil  rights  field  into  the 
areas  which  were  embodied  in  part  in 
of  the  civil  rights  bill  of  1957— that  area 
which  was,  so  unfortunately,  left  out  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  that  year  as  it 
was  finally  enacted. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  In 
spite  of  the  truly  heroic  leader-hip  of 
its  chairman,  had  to  operate  under  the 
shadow  of  the  same  coalition  that  now 
holds  this  bill  in  the  Rules  Committee. 
For  this  reason,  many  needed  civil  rights 
proposals  were  left  behind  in  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  do  not  wish  even  to  seem  to  be  criti- 
cal of  the  leadership  of  our  Committee 
on  the  JudiciaoT-  The  able  and  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
CxLLERl  has  worked  too  long  and  too 
hard  in  this  field  to  require  compliments 
from  his  colleagues.  In  bringing 
through  the  Judiciary  Committee  even 
the  minimal  bill  about  which  we  are  to- 
day talking,  M.^nny  Celler  ha.s  once 
again  performed  a  remarkable  feat  of 
dedication  to  the  principle  which  has 
always  guided  his  action.s  in  this  field — 
the  principle  that  every  American  Is  en- 
titled to  equal  treatment  before  the  law. 
To  Manny  Celler,  every  American, 
whatever  his  color,  whatever  his  creed, 
owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude. 

But  what,  after  all  the  shouting  and 
the  horrendous  slogans  are  set  a^ide.  is 
actually  in  the  bills  which  we  are  work- 
ing today  to  bring  before  the  House? 
What  will  these  bills  actually  do? 

First,  these  bills  provide  criminal  pen- 
alties for  violent  interference  with  the 
enforcement  of  orders  of  the  Federal 
courta  in  school  segregation  cases.  This 
is  surely  not  a  radical  proposal.  I  think 
every  Member  of  this   body,  North  or 


South,  Democratic  or  Republican,  would 
agree  that  mobs  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  interfere,  by  force,  or  the  threat  of 
force,  with  the  carrying  out  of  any  order 
of  any  court.  All  of  us  adhere  to  the  idea 
that  our  Nation  should  be  ruled  by  law, 
not  by  mob  violence.  This  bill  would  help 
to  prevent  the  subversion  of  this  basic 
American  ideal. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  -hat  it  .shall 
be  .1  Federal  offense  to  flee  prosecution 
for  dam.agini^  schools,  churches,  and 
other  public  or  private  prcprrty  by  cro.ss- 
:n^  State  lines.  In  the  wave  of  bombings 
which  so  recently  shocked  the  Nation,  the 
responsible  leaders  of  every  section  of 
the  country  spoke  out  in  sincere  horror 
at  the  spectacle  of  cowardly  bigots  re- 
sorting to  the  vicious  practice  of  destroy- 
ing places  of  worship  and  places  of  in- 
.struction  These  same  cowardly  bigots 
then  fl  ^d  from  the  retribution  which 
would  have  been  visited  upon  them  by 
-sneakinc  across  State  lines.  I  submit, 
Mr.  Speaker,  tliat  this  section  of  the  bill 
is  not  a  radical  proposal  in  anyone's 
view.  These  bombings  have  occurred  in 
both  Southern  and  Northern  State.s — a 
reminder,  and  one  which  is  always  .salu- 
tary, that  bicTotry  knows  no  i^eography — 
and  both  southern  and  northern  leaders 
have  flone  their  best  to  f.nd  ar.d  prosecute 
the  culprits.  Why  is  Federal  legislation 
to  make  their  apprehension  possible  con- 
sidered as  radical  in  its  intent  or  scope "^ 

The  bill  continues  by  providing  that 
election  returns,  in  elections  for  Fed- 
eral officers,  shall  be  preser\'ed  for  a 
period  of  2  years.  Alteration  of  these 
records  or  their  destruction  or  theft  will 
incur  a  penalty.  Although  these  rec- 
ords are  to  he  made  available  to  the 
Ju-stice  Department,  their  contents  can- 
not be  revealed  by  that  Department  ex- 
cept to  a  committee  of  the  Congress,  or 
to  a  court  or  grand  jury.  Mr.  Speaker, 
again  I  fail  to  see  that  this  is  a  radical 
proposal.  It  does  not  involve  any  new 
votin::  qualificatioris  or  any  new  voting 
procedures.  It  .simply  provides  that  the 
Federal  Government  may  ha\e  an  op- 
portunity to  see  whether  the  election  of 
Federal  officials  have  been  carried  on  in 
accordance  with  the  Constitution  and 
with  the  laws  of  the  States  involved. 
We  are  constantly  assured  that  the  elec- 
tion laws  of  every  State  in  the  Union 
forbid  arbitrary  or  discriminatory  de- 
privation of  the  ballot.  "Every  quali- 
fied voter."  we  are  told,  "ha.s  free  access 
to  the  ballot  box."  Fine,  Mr.  Speaker. 
If  this  Ls  true,  then  the  preservation  of 
these  records  will  make  it  easier  to  prove. 
If  not,  certainly  the  election  officials  in 
the  States  themselves  would  want  to 
know  if  their  own  election  laws  are  being 
violated. 

Title  IV  of  the  propo.sed  bill  would 
extend  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  for 
a  period  of  2  years.  This  Commission 
had  a  hard  time  petting  started,  partly 
because  of  administration  indifference . 
and  It  has  had  a  difBcult  time  in  car- 
rying out  the  functions  assitrned  to  it 
by  the  Congress,  partly  due  t<j  the  ob- 
structionist attitude  of  some  local  offi- 
cials. In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  has  issued  a  su- 
perb report  to  the  Nation  on  the  condi- 
tion of  civil  rights  in  our  country.    Ihe 


Commission  has  pointed  out — and  again 
I  say  this  is  a  healthy  thing  to  have 
ix)inted  out  -that  Americans  are  being 
deprived  of  their  rights  in  the  North 
as  well  as  in  the  South.  It  has  mr\de 
Mtmv  legislative  ri'Commendations.  But 
It  has  not  had  lime  to  do  the  job  which 
the  Congress  has  a.ssisned  to  it.  That 
t.m?,  as  a  very  minimum,  should  be  given 
to  the  Cummi-ssion.  The  Comini.-vsions 
bai>ic  function  is  to  ascertain  facts. 
Pacts,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  never  hurt  any- 
one who  had  nothinc  to  hide,  nothing 
of  which  he  was  a'^hamed.  The  fact- 
finding function  of  the  Commi.'-.sion  is  one 
which  I.  personally,  believe  could  profit- 
ably be  extended  indefinitely.  H  R  8601 
does  not  do  thus.  But.  In.sofar  as  H  R. 
8601  extends  the  Convmission  for  2  years, 
it  is  a  step  forward. 

H  R  8601  does  not  embody  any  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Civii  Kii;hts 
Commission. 

Many  of  these  recommendations, 
especially  those  involving  Federal  regis- 
trars, are  worthy  of  support  by  the  Con- 
gress. I  regret  that  the  President  has 
not  seen  rt  to  urpe  the  adnption  of  the.se 
propo.sals,  and  I  recret  that  the  bill  we 
are  discussing  does  not  embody  these 
proposals.  I  hope  that  the  House  can 
turn  to  the  Federal  registrar  idea  in  time 
to  allow  millions  of  Americans  to  be  as- 
sured of  free  access  to  the  ballot  box  in 
the  1960  election.  Unfortunately,  the  co- 
alition which  Is  blocking  this  bill  does 
not  seem  to  share  this  view. 

H.R.  8601  closes  by  providing  for  pro- 
cedures, inspired  by  the  exi.siing  and 
highly  succe.->sful  Federal  impact  pro- 
grams, to  see  that  the  children  of  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  services,  who  happen 
to  be  stationed  in  areas  where  local 
schools  have  been  clo&ed  down,  can  re- 
ceive an  education. 

This  is  one  part  of  this  bill  which  I  feel 
deserves  particular  attention.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  Congress,  I  received  a 
postcard  from  one  of  my  constituents. 
Siie  expressed  a  certain  impatience  with 
the  legal  and  extra-legal  maneuvering 
being  practiced  by  some  of  the  enemies 
of  school  desegregation,  and  closed  her 
comment  with  a  sentence  which  read 
.'-ometiung  like:  "I  don't  care  about  ail 
this  maneuvering.  What  I  want  to  know 
is,  are  the  children  in  school:*  " 

This  is.  of  course,  the  burning  question. 

It  is  one  thing  for  politicians  to  play 
with  the  desegregation  issue  to  seek 
political  advantage  for  themselves.  If 
their  posturings  and  .shouts  of  defiance 
could  be  limited  to  the  vacation  months. 
when  the  schools  are  closed  anyway,  they 
might  be  relatively  harmless.  But  when 
these  men.  in  order  to  defend  a  dying 
order,  reach  out  and  visit  their  vensie- 
ance  on  school  children,  denying  them 
access  to  their  classrooms  for  months  on 
end.  then  the  game  of  politics  has  gone 
beyond  its  prof>er  bounds  Particularly 
tragic  is  the  case  of  the  children  of  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  services  stationed  in 
their  localities. 

Under  present  law.  the  Defense  De- 
partment can  only  provide  directly  for 
the  education  of  these  children  when 
they  live  on  a  military  reservation.  Most 
do  not.  Mo.st  of  these  children  are  the 
children  of  men  and  women  who  have 
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freely  given  years  of  their  lives  to  the 
service  of  their  country  They  do  not 
choose  to  bf*  sent  to  school  crisis  areas. 
They  find  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a 
situation  in  which  most  of  them  have  no 
immediate,  direct  interest.  '\'et  these 
children  are  deprived  of  schooling  right 
along  with  the  children  of  the  demagogs 
who  bring  these  situations  about. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  white  supremacists 
of  some  American  cities  are  willing  to 
h&\e  their  own  children  deprived  of  a 
year  of  school  in  order  to  make  good 
their  un-American  defiance  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  and  the  Federal  courts, 
then  that  is  their  privilege.  But  they 
shculd  not  be  in  a  po.sition  to  punish  the 
children  of  other  men — men  who  have 
no  voice  in  where  they  will  be  sent,  and 
no  opportunity  to  send  their  children 
aw.iy  to  schools  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

Title  V  of  H  R  8601  is.  in  my  opinion, 
the  most  badly  needed  part  of  the  entire 
bill  Is  it  so  radical  as  to  generate  the 
kind  of  opposition  which  this  bill  has 
gererated?  I  find  it  hard  to  t>elieve 
that  it  is  so. 

In  conclusion  Mr  Speaker  let  me 
sta'i/e  a  belief  which  is  a  fundamental 
part  of  my  own  personal  creed. 

I  believe,  with  all  the  faith  of  which  I 
am  capable,  that  America  will  not  much 
longer  be  untrue  to  itself  and  to  its  her- 
ita*  e.  The  day  is  coming,  irresistibly 
and  inevitably,  when  every  American 
car  walk  erect  in  the  sure  knowledge 
that  the  laws  of  his  country  will  treat 
hmi  with  the  same  kind  of  equality  as 
that  with  which  the  laws  of  nature  and 
of  nature's  God  treat  him  The  day  of 
racal  discrimination,  of  disability  be- 
cause of  .such  irrelevancic-s  as  skin  color, 
is  disappearing  inexorably  America 
will  be  true  to  the  words  of  a  great  Vir- 
ginian, and  Americans  will  enjoy  equal 
and  inalienable  rights,  with  which  they 
have  been  endowed  by  virtue  of  the 
equ.ihty  of  their  birth. 

The  America  of  tomorrow,  or  the  day 
aft^r  tomorrow,  will  still  know  difTer- 
enc'?s,  of  cour.se.  Men  are  born  with 
unequal  ability — a  plienomenon  with 
which  skin  color  has  no  correlation 
whatever — but  they  will  be  kx)m  with 
equil  opportunity  to  make  whatever 
they  can  of  their  ability.  Men  will  con- 
tinue to  attend  different  churches,  to 
dre.im  different  dreams  and  aim  for  dif- 
fers nt  goals.  Their  skins  will  continue 
to  have  different  amounts  of  pigment 
But  the  law  of  this  land — the  law  which 
has  created  this  Congress,  and  which 
enshrines  all  the  devices  which  free  men 
have  contrived  to  enable  them.selves  to 
govern  themselves — the  law,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  look  upon  every  American 
with  impartiality  and  with  justice 

To  this  end  we  are  moving  by  little 
steps.  H  R  8601  is  one  of  those  little 
steps.  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  was 
another.  The  civil  rights  legislation  of 
the  future  will  he  more  little  steps. 
These  steps  arc  halting,  they  are  in- 
frequent, they  are  not  always  firm.  But 
thej'  are  inevitable 

To  those  who  seek  to  halt  thp.se  steps 
and  turn  them  backward  toward  an 
older  and  a  darker  day,  there  exists  no 
hope  of  final  success. 


In  the  mouth  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
our  poet.  Stephen  Vincent  Benet,  has 
put  this  moving  soliloquy: 

There  was  a  man  I  knew  near  Pigeon  Creek 
Who  kept  a  kennel  full  ol  hunting  dogs. 
Young  dogs  and  old.  smart  hound.s  and  silly 

hounds. 
He'd    sell    the    young    ones    every    now    and 

then. 
Smart  as  they  were,  and  slick  as  they  could 

run. 
But  the  one  dog  he'd  never  sell  or  lend 
V/sls  an  old  half-deal  Xoollsh-looking  hound 
You  wouldn  t  think   had  sense  to  scratch  a 

flea 
Unless  ihe  flea  were  old  and  sickly  too 
M  >6t    days    he    used    to   Ue    beside    the   stove 
Or   sleeping   In    a    piece  of    sun    outside 
Pollts   used    to   plague   the   man    about    that 

dog 
And  he'd  agree  to  everything  they  said. 
"No — he  ain't  much  on  looka — or  much  on 

speed — 
A  young  dog  can  outrun  him  any  time. 
Outlook   him   and   outeat   him    and    outleap 

him. 
But.  mister,  that  dog's  hell  on  a  cold  scent 
And.    once    he    geta   his    teeth    In    what    he's 

after. 
He  don't  let  go  until  he  knows  he's  dead." 

I  am  that  old.  deaf  hunting-dog,  O  Lord, 
And  the  world's  kennel  holds  10,000  hounds 
Smarter  and  faster  and  with  finer  coats 
To  hunt  your  hidden  purpose  up  the  wind 
And  bell  upon  the  trace  you  leave  behind. 
But.  when  even  they  fail  and  lose  the  scent, 
I  will  keep  on  because  I  must  keep  on 
Until  You  utterly  reveal  Yourselt 
And  sink   my  teeth   In  Justice  soon   or  late. 

•  •  •  ■  • 

■We  can  fall  and  fall. 
But,    deep    against    the    failure,    something 

wars. 
Something  goes  forward,  something  lights  a 

match. 
Something  gets  up   from  Sangamon  County 

grou  nd 
Armed  with  a  bitten  and  a  blunted  axe 
And    after    twenty    thousand    wasted   strokes 
Brings    the    tall    hemlock    crashing    to    the 

ground. 

The  only  issue  left,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
how  long. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temix)re.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  1  Mr.  PucrNSKii  is 
recognized  for   1   hour 

Mr  BR.^DEMAS  Mr  Speaker  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr  BRADE^L^S.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is 
immensely  encouraging  to  all  of  us  who 
are  deeply  concerned  about  the  problem 
of  finding  sound  ways  in  which  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  can  help 
translate  into  reality  the  bright  promise 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  that 
we  should  be  having  this  discussion  this 
afternoon.  I  think  far  too  often  we  for- 
get the  legitimate  role  that  Government 
can  play  in  makmg  real  the  rights  set 
forth  m  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. Indeed.  Mr.  Sr>eaker.  I  would  hke 
in  this  connection  to  quote  those  noble 
and  eloquent  lines  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  to  which  I  referred : 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  ail  men  are  created  equal  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
aiienabie  Rights  that  among  these  are  l.lfe 
Liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  Happtners      That 


to  secur"  tiiese  rights,  Governments  are   In- 
stituted among  Men. 

The  final  words  of  that  magnificent 
statement  fully  justify  the  discussion  we 
are  having  here  this  afternoon,  for  it  is 
precisely  our  purpose  here  today  to  ana- 
lyze sound  and  eCfective  ways  in  which 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
can  help  secure  to  the  men  and  women 
of  America  their  unaheanble  rights. 

Certainb'  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
signs  in  recent  years  to  those  Americans 
who  are  concerned  that  every  citizen  of 
our  country  should  enjoy  equality  of 
opportunity  is  the  splendid  report  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 
Few,  mdeed.  were  the  Americans  who 
would  have  thought,  when  the  Commis- 
sion was  named  by  President  Eisen- 
hower, that  any  very  useful  result  would 
come  from  the  group.  Nonetheless,  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  report  set  forth 
a  number  of  first-class  recommenda- 
tions. One  of  these  recommendations 
deals  with  the  important  problem  of  se- 
curing to  every  American,  a  right  funda- 
mental in  any  democracy,  the  right  to 
vote.  One  of  the  ways,  indeed  the  major 
way  in  which  the  members  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission — five  out  of  six  of 
the  memt>ers.  including  two  distin- 
guished southern  members  of  the  Com- 
mission— suggested  that  we  could  effec- 
tively implement  the  right  to  vote  was 
the  Federal  registrar  approach  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  discussion  these 
last  few  weeks  m  both  tKXiies  of  Congress 
and  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion  as 
well. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  finest  statements 
in  support  of  the  Federal  registrar  plan 
was  made  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Rules  last  week  by  a  very  distin- 
guished American,  a  very  distinguished 
southerner,  a  man  who  is  the  former 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, the  former  dean  of  Southern 
Methodist  Law  School  and  a  constitu- 
tional law  expert  who  served  on  the 
Hoover  Commission.  I  refer,  of  course, 
Mr  Speaker,  to  a  great  Texan.  Dean 
Robert  G.  Storey,  who  served  as  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
included  m  the  Record  at  this  point 
Dean  Storey  s  statement  before  the  Sen- 
ate Rules  Committee  on  January  18, 
1960,  showing  why  the  Federal  registrar 
plan  is  not  only  constitutionally  appro- 
priate under  the  15th  amendment  but  is 
also  amply  justified  by  other  constitu- 
tional pro\'isions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Robert  G    Storet   Vice  Chair- 
man-. Commission   on  Crvn,   Rights 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  Is  a  welcome  privilege  to  accept 
the  committee's  invitation  to  appear  here 
to  discuss  the  Commission's  recorriinenda- 
lion  on  temporary  Federal  registrars.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Right*. 
Dr  John  A  Hannah,  Is  unable  to  be  here 
because  he  Is  meeting  with  the  Permanent 
Joint  Board  of  I>efcn«e  today  in  Florida.  Re 
also  express^l  the  wish  that  I  api>ear  to  rep- 
resent the  views  of  the  Commission. 

At  the  outset  I  feel  obligated  to  make  per- 
fectly plain  the  position  of  the  Commission 
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on  Civil  Rights  with  respect  to  the  sereral 
leglsl.itive  proposals  now  before  you  whlcb 
seefe  to  Implement  our  recommendation. 
Our  Commission,  as  charged  by  the  Congress, 
diligently  undertook  the  Investigation  of  al- 
Icgsd  denials  of  the  right  to  vote;  and  Vn 
accord  with  the  will  of  Congress  we  made 
certain  findings  of  fact  and  recommenda- 
tions, one  of  which  's  the  subject  under 
present  discussion.  It  is  our  conclusion  that 
certain  citizens  are  being  deprived  of  the 
right  to  vote,  and  that  the  recommendation 
here  under  consideration,  if  enacted  by  ap- 
propriate legislation,  would  lead  t/j  further 
progress  In  guaranteeing  the  rlgh*;  to  vote 
to  every  citizen,  regardless  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion or  national  origin.  It  must  be  un- 
derstood clearly  that  the  Commissioners  do 
not  take  the  position  of  advocates  fnr  or 
against  any  of  the  bills  under  discussion. 
Nor  do  we  feel  that  the  Commisslnn  a.=iserts 
any  monopoly  of  wisdom  which  m?.kes  our 
proposal,  or  any  part  thereof,  the  absolute 
which  this  committee  must  fallow  In  Its 
consideration  of  pending  legislation.  We 
fully  recognize  that  other  recommendations 
may  be  meritorious  and  that  there  may  t>e 
suggestions  which  are  more  rflective  and  ap- 
propriate than  those  which  we  have  ad- 
vanced, but  they  have  not  occurred  to  us. 
We  believe  the  recommendation  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  temporary  Federal  repi.'^trars 
would  be  a  progressive  step  In  solving  some 
of  the  problems  posed  by  certain  discrimi- 
natory denials  of  the  right  to  vote  In  our 
discussions  today,  we  have  outlined  the  es- 
sential features  of  this  step  leaving  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  Congress — with  Its  wealth  of 
experience  In  drafting  sound  legislative 
measures — and  acting  with  the  guidance  of 
your  committee,  the  choice  of  m  'thod  and 
language  and  the  clarification  of  technical 
points  to    implement  our   recommendation. 

The  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  recom- 
mended that  the  Congress  enact  a  law  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  of  temporary 
Federal  registrars.  Five  of  tlie  s.x  Commis- 
sion members  voted  for  this  recommenda- 
tion. This  recommenda*lon  was  not  hastily 
nor  lightly  promulg.Ated,  As  reflected  by 
the  Commissions  flnding.s.  the  Ccmmlsjion 
unanimously  found  that  substantial  num- 
bers of  citizens  qualified  to  vote  under  State 
registration  and  election  laws  are  being  de- 
nied the  right  to  register,  and  thus  the  right 
to  vote,  by  reason  of  their  race  and  color. 
Evidence  compiled  by  the  Commission  amply 
bears  out  the  verity  of  this  findinR  For 
example,  25  Negro  residents  of  Micon 
County.  Ala.,  testified  under  oath  that  they 
had  been  denied  the  ri^ht  to  register;  most 
of  these  witnesses  had  repeatedly  made 
efforts  to  register.  Fourteen  of  these  25 
witnesses  were  college  graduates;  some  of 
them  had  more  than  one  colleee  degree. 
Three  additional  witnesses  were  graduates  of 
nursing  schools.  Four  of  these  witnesses 
previously  had  voted  in  the  following  St.ites: 
Arkansas.  California.  Iowa.  Massachusetts, 
Missouri,  New  Jersey,  and  Texas  Under  any 
reasonable  view  of  voter  qualifications,  it 
would  seem  sell-evldeut  that  at  least  these 
persons  having  these  qualifications  are 
eminently  suited  to  par+lclpr.te  *n  the  suf- 
frage. Yet.  when  we  conducted  our  hearings 
and  Investigations,  they  and  many  others, 
whose  educationai  background  may  not  be 
as  noteworthy  but  whose  qualifications 
equally  seemed  app;\rent,  were  still  being 
denied  the  right  to  vote. 

The  day  when  Negroes  openly  were  de- 
nied the  right  to  vote  by  State  law  spread 
upon  the  statute  books  or  embodied  In  the 
governing  codes  of  political  parties  is  past. 
Nevertheless.  In  many  places,  the  same  end 
la  achieved  through  discriminatory  admin- 
istration of  State  laws  which  seem  f,iir  upon 
their  face.  Witnesses  from  several  Alabama 
counties  testified  under  oath  as  to  the  spe- 
clflc  methods  by  which  certain  persons 
entrusted  with  the  administration  of  State 
voter   registration    laws  have  effectively   ex- 


cluded virtually  all  Negroes  from  the  suf- 
frage. Some  were  denied  the  opportunity  to 
submit  an  application  for  registration  by 
virtue  of  arbitrary  and  unauthorized  oral 
examinations  conducted  by  registrars.  Many 
found  great  difficulty  In  seeking  to  register 
by  virtue  of  the  discriminatory  effect  of  the 
voucher  system.  Most  Negrcjes  who  man- 
aged 8uc<  essfully  to  file  their  applications 
and  fully  compiled  with  the  requirements  of 
State  law  never  received  any  word  at  all 
concerning  their  efforts  to  register.  The 
effect  of  this  practice  Is  to  preclude  the 
opportunity  of  Judicial  review  of  even  tne 
most  arbitrary  and  capricious  acrion  And. 
In  mcjre  than  one  county,  the  determiiieil 
efforts  of  Negro-American  clt.zens  were 
frustrated  by  rea.snn  of  the  r'»giBtrar»  open 
and  notorious  failure  to  clis<^harge  their  rp- 
sponslbUity  under  State  law.  For  example, 
again  turning  to  Macon  County.  Ala.,  the 
board  of  registrars  has  failed  to  function  fur 
more  than  4',  years  of  the  pest  14  years 
The  docum'^nted  Information  on  only  the 
most  recent  failures  shows  that  this  board 
did  not  function  for  the  16  months  between 
Januirv  16.  1956  and  June  3,  1957.  Between 
this  1957  c'ate  and  the  date  of  the  Commis- 
sion's first  hearing  In  Al<ibama  December 
8,  1958,  there  were  many  days  on  which  this 
board  failed  to  accept  any  applications  from 
prospective  Negro  registrants.  Immediately 
after  the  Commission's  hearing  all  members 
of  this  board  resigned.  New  appointees 
were  named  In  July  of  1959 — over  6  months 
later — but  they  refused  to  serve.  Other  new 
appointees  were  named  In  December  of  1959, 
rounding  out  a  full  year  during  which  It  was 
Impossible  for  any  prospective  Negro  reg- 
istrants to  apply,  but.  to  our  knowledge, 
only  one  member  of  this  board  has  accepted 
his  appointment.  In  these  and  other  In- 
stances where  the  voting  machinery  of  the 
State  has  failed  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  a  citizen  to  vote  regardless  rf 
his  color,  against  discrimination.  It  la  then 
and  only  then  that  the  recommendation  of 
the  Commission  providing  for  local  tempo- 
rary voting  registrars  would  take  effect. 

In  an  Independent  action,  the  US  At- 
torney General  brought  a  clvU  action,  aa 
authorlr:ed  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957.  to  compel  registration  of  some  17 
Nrgroes  who  had  appeared  as  witnesses  at 
the  Commission's  hearing,  together  with 
other  apparently  qualified  Negroes.  The 
suit  was  dismissed  in  the  lower  court  for  the 
lack  of  a  prop>er  party  defendant  since  the 
registrars  had  all  resigned.  This  case  Is  now 
being  f-^nsldered  on  appeal  by  the  U  S  Su- 
preme Court,  and  before  Congress  acts  upon 
the  proposed  leelslatl'm  It  will  undoubtedly 
have  the  benefit  and  guidance  of  the  Court's 
opinion.  Thla  opinion  should  help  Con- 
gress In  appraising  the  effecUveness  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of   1957. 

I  should  like  here  to  Interject  a  personal 
observation.  By  my  repeated  references  to 
examples  of  denials  of  the  right  to  vote  In 
.Mabama,  I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that 
Alabama  is  the  only  State  In  which  such 
thl^.gs  occur,  nor  to  Imply  that  the  situa- 
tion is  more  aggravated  there  than  elsewhere. 
I  cite  these  examples  because  the  Commis- 
sion was  able  to  secure  a  more  complete  pic- 
ture of  the  situation — based  upon  sworn  tes- 
timony given  in  open  hearing — In  this  State. 
As  you  know,  our  efforts  to  secure  the  .same 
kind  of  Information  about  similar  situations 
m  Louislan,'*  were  halted  by  a  court  order 
which,  today,  is  being  submitted  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for  re- 
view. May  I  ask,  therefore,  that  you  con- 
sider our  report  on  voting,  which  enumer- 
ates other  denials  In  other  States,  as  an  ex- 
tended citation  of  additional  examples. 

Under  these  circumstances  and  In  the  ab- 
sence of  final  determination  by  the  courts 
which  might  enable  us  to  fully  appraise  the 
efTectlveneea  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957. 
It  la  not  surprising  that  five  of  the  six  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  concluded  that  ex- 


isting remedies  are  not  suflBclent  to  secure 
and  protect  the  right  to  vote  of  such  citizens. 

We  fully  appreciate  that  mere  mention  of 
the  name  'Federal  Registrars  '  Is  anathema 
to  some  people.  But.  we  believe  that  fulr 
study  of  the  facts  shown  by  our  findings,  as 
Included  In  our  report,  does  discloee  that 
sume  remedial  action  along  the  lines  we 
have  proposed  Is  warranted.  And.  our  studies 
also  confirm  that  such  action  Is  within  the 
power  of  the  Congress  to  prescribe  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Sutes. 

Without  any  intent  to  be  prejumpturus, 
may  I  say  Just  a  few  words  about  the  power 
of  the  Congress  to  Ic^jlflate  upon  those 
Federal  elections  to  which  our  recommenda- 
Uon  Is  addressed  First,  by  article  1.  section 
4,  the  C'ln&tltutlon  has  reserved  plenary 
power  to  the  Congress  to  legislate  upon  the 
"times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elec- 
tions for  Senators  and  Representatives": 
second,  by  section  2  of  the  15th  amendment, 
the  Congress  Is  explicitly  given  power  to 
legislate  to  protect  the  right  to  vote  of  all 
clt^ens  of  the  United  States  against  abridge- 
ment by  either  the  Federal  Government  or 
the  government  of  any  State  on  grounds  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude. It  appears  to  me,  in  principle  at 
least,  that  these  two  provisions  alone  fully 
warrant  so  much  of  our  recommendation  aj 
pertains  to  legislation  by  the  Congress  to 
protect  the  right  to  vote  for  Its  own  Mem- 
bers— in  both  Houses — against  denial  or 
abridgment  on  the  grounds  expressly  stated 
In  the  15th  amendment.  Furthermore,  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  14th  amendment  categorically 
gives  the  Congress  power  to  legislate  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  substantive  provisions 
of  that  amendment.  The  provision  of  the 
14th  amendment  germane  to  our  recom- 
mendation Is  that,  "No  State  shall  •  •  • 
deny  to  any  person  within  Its  Jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws, '  a  pro- 
vision whose  protection  has  repeatedly  been 
held  to  extend  to  members  of  various  re- 
ligious groups,  and  to  aliens,  as  well  as  to 
American  cltHsens.  As  explicitly  provided 
by  the  Congress  in  the  directive  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1957,  that  the  Commission  in- 
vestigate alleged  denials  of  the  right  to  vote 
upon  four  stated  grounds,  we  have  Included 
"religion  and  national  origin  In  the  frrns 
of  our  recommendation.  For.  as  the  Su- 
preme Court  said  In  Hernandez  v.  Texas, 
347  US  475,  478  (1954),  a  ca-^e  In  which  the 
rights  of  a  Mexican-American  were  pro- 
tected." the  14th  amendment  Is  not  directed 
solely  against  discrimination  based  upon 
differences  between  white  and  Negro. 

Our  recomraendctlon.  however.  Includes 
the  executive  officers  and  presidential  elec- 
tors, as  well  as  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  The  constitutional  power 
of  the  Congress  to  legislate  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  presidential  electors  differs  fn  m  Its 
power  to  legislate  with  respect  to  election 
of  Its  own  Members.  The  pertinent  pnjvislons 
of  the  Constitution  are  found  In  article  2. 
section  1,  and  In  the  12th  amendment.  While 
popular  elections  for  presidential  electors 
Is  the  current  general  practice,  there  has 
been  no  change  In  the  provision  thet  "each 
State  shall  appoint.  In  such  manner  as  the 
legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of 
electors."  And.  the  case-law  glvlne  definition 
to  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  upon 
this  subject  is  limited.  However.  It  must  be 
noted  that  both  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  are  equally  ap- 
plicable to  these  provisions,  and  the  15th 
amendment — which  expressly  protects  the 
right  to  vote — Is  by  Its  express  terms  ad- 
dressed to  both  Federal  and  Stf.te  Govern- 
ments. Hence,  we  find  no  general  lack  of 
power  In  the  Congress  to  legislate  to  protect 
the  right  to  vote  for  presidential  electors 
against  discrimination.  Tuo.  this  is  covered 
by  the  express  provision  of  part  4  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1967.  We  would  concede,  how- 
ever, that  the  drafting  of  proper  legislation 
addressed  to  such  elections  presents  a  more 
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dlfBcult  and  Intricate  problem  than  legis- 
lation aduressed  solely  to  election  of  the 
Meml>ersof  the  Congress. 

Th(!  Commission's  recommendation  for  the 
appointment  of  a  temporary  Federal  reg- 
istrar contemplates  that  the  machinery  of 
the  Federal  Government  mitv  be  set  in  ac- 
tion '>y  the  receipt  of  a  sufDclent  number  of 
complaints  of  discrimination  from  a  par- 
tlculfir  political  eutxllvlsion  of  a  State.  The 
numl>er  specified  In  the  Commission  s  recom- 
mendation might  seem  somewhat  arbitrary. 
but  It  was  intended  to  reciulre  a  sufficient 
number  In  order  to  Insure  the  likelihood  of 
substance  in  the  matters  crmplalned  of: 
this  lumber  miqht  well  have  been  a  lesser 
or  gri>ater  number  These  complaints  would 
be  Investleated  by  members  of  the  Cotnmls- 
slon'j.  staff  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
complaints  addressed  to  this  Commission 
durlrg  Its  short  life  span  have  been  Investi- 
gated in  the  past.  The  Commission  was 
mov«d  to  follow  the  sound  principle  of 
separation  of  powers  In  entrusting  the  duty 
to  Investigate  to  a  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment other  than  that  having  the  power  t/i 
apptlnt  the  temrxirary  Federal  registrars 
In  tnose  cases  where  such  appointments 
woulJ  be  warranted;  furthermore.  It  was 
entrusted  to  the  Commission  to  avoid  the 
pfjsslolllty  that  ti.e  responsibility  for  In- 
vestli»Htion  *i'^  certification  would  be  placed 
upoii  the  agency  which  later  mlpht  have  tlie 
duty  to  prosecute  civil  or  criminal  suits  for 
viola. Ions  of  voting  rights.  The  Commission, 
upon  review  of  the  resuitjs  of  such  Investl- 
gatlois,  would  be  authorized  alternatively 
to  dismiss  unfrunded  complaints,  and  to 
certify  any  and  all  well-founded  complaints 
to  tie  President  of  the  United  States  to 
such  temjxjrary  registrarg  as  he  then  mleht 
designate.  And,  because  of  the  importance 
of  the  matter.  It  Is  the  Commission's  view 
that  I  local  Federal  officer  r  r  empU  yee  would 
be  designated  directly  by  the  President  (  f 
the  United  States  to  act  temporarily  as  a 
registrar  f<jr  Federal  elections  You  will  note. 
too.  Ihat  the  Commission's  recommendation 
contemplates  that  a  local  person  on  the  Fed- 
eral fiayron  be  desif^nated  to  act,  rather  than 
Bueetst  an  outsider  be  sent  Int  i  any  com- 
munity to  administer  the  local  registration 
laws. 

E.vistlng  circumstances  compelled  the  Com- 
missi jn  to  recommend  direct  action  by  tiie 
Fedeial  Government  for  the  protection  of 
the  r  ght  of  American  citizens  to  participate 
In  tt  e  right  V~>  vote  However,  the  Com- 
mission carefully  sought  to  avoid  any  un- 
due Interference  with  the  rights  of  the 
sever il  States  in  this  most  Important  activ- 
ity In  oxu-  American  Federal  system:  Its 
recommendation  contemplates  that  the  tem- 
jHjrary  Federal  regi.strars  will  test  tlie  fit- 
ness ot  applicants  for  registration  according 
to  the  voter  qualification  laws  of  the  re- 
spective States  In  which  they  may  act.  Fur- 
themore.  persons  registered  by  Federal  reg- 
Istrais  shall,  as  a  consequence  thereof,  have 
the  right  to  vote  under  this  law  only  in 
Fede-al  elections. 

The  Commission's  recommendation 
throughout  rests  upon  the  firm  conviction 
that  present  denials  of  the  right  to  vote  on 
grouids  of  racial  dlscrlm.lnatlon  are  an  evil 
whlc*i  promptly  can  be  cured  by  forthright 
and  direct  action.  In  keeping  with  this  view 
It  h:.8  Included  a  provision  that  the  Juris- 
diction of  Federal  registrars  will  continue 
only  until  such  time  as  the  President  de- 
termines that  the  presence  of  appointed  reg- 
Istra.-s  is  no  longer  necessary. 

The  Commission.  In  making  this  proposal, 
fully  recognizes  with  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation that  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  this  country  as  a  federation  of  suite  sov- 
ereignties with  concomitant  States'  rights 
wovxld  almost  Inevitably  result  in  responsible 
StaU!  officials  taking  the  necessary  acUou  to 
prouct  the  right  to  vote  In  preference  to 
Uie  designation  of  a  Federal  oiBcial  to  serve 
as   a   registrar.     By    Its    very   enactment    we 


believe  the  rocommendation  may  be  almost 
as  effective  as  by  its  actual  use. 

To  facilitate  our  discussion  of  legislation 
to  Implement  the  Commission's  recommen- 
dation, particularly  with  respect  to  those 
matters  which  we  have  deferred  to  the  wis- 
dom o'  the  Coneress.  I  should  like  simply 
to  enumerate  the  salient  features  which 
should  be  Included.  This  enumeration 
might  be  considered  as  a  helpful  frame  of 
reference  In  which  the  committee  may  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  several  bills  presently 
before  It.  As  a  result  of  our  study  of  this 
proposal  for  temporary  Federal  registrar  leg- 
islation, we  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  actual  drafting  of  legislation  will  un- 
d»>ubtedly  reveal  difficult  problems  which 
will  require  t:me  for  expltvraTion  and  con- 
sideration. The  staff  of  the  Commission  is 
willing  to  cooperate  to  resolve  these  prob- 
lems. The  Department  of  Justice  has  as- 
sured us  of  their  cooperation. 

1.  All  Federal  elections  as  defined  in  part 
IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1937  uiust  be 
covered  by  any  effective  Temporary  Federal 
Registrar   Act. 

2  Sworn  affidavits  by  citizens  who  be- 
lieve that  they  have  been  denied  the  right 
to  vote  in  Federal  elections  because  of  their 
race  religion,  color,  national  origin,  or  an- 
cectry.  but  who  believe  tliat  they  are  qual- 
ified to  vote  under  existing  State  law  should 
be  filed  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Effective  legislation  should  there- 
fore provide  that  temporary  Federal  re:7ls- 
trar  machinery  should  be  set  in  action  upon 
the  Initiative  of  those  who  believe  they  have 
been  denied  the  right  to  vote  solely  on  such 
grounds.  Clearly,  such  affidavits  should 
comply  with  the  minimum  requirements  for 
a  valid  complaint  under  104. a)  (Ij  of  the 
ClvU    Rights   Act   of    1957. 

3  As  a  matter  of  sound  adminlEtratlon, 
the  measure  should  require  receipt  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  complaints  fairly  to 
warrant  the  assumi)tlon  that  there  is  some 
substance  to  the  allegations  of  denials  of 
the  right  to  vote,  before  the  m.achlnery  of 
the  Federal  Government  Is  set  Into  motion. 
We  agreed  upon  the  number  nine  as  suffici- 
ent; the  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  might  agree 
\i]M3n  some  les.'^er  or  greater  number. 

4  In  the  view  of  the  Commission  It  might 
be  unwise  to  vest  the  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  the  Investigations  In  a  body 
which,  conceivably,  might  later  be  charged 
with  the  duty  to  conduct  the  prosecution 
of  otlTcr  civil  or  cJiralnal  remedies  under 
existing  law. 

6.  Effective  temporary  registrar  legislation 
must  Include  some  factfinding  procedure 
by  which  the  allegations  of  the  afnr;avit.s  are 
Investigated.  The  sole  function  of  this  In- 
vestigation should  be  to  eliminate  frivolous 
and  unfounded  affidavits,  that  Is  affidavits 
which,  upon  Investigation,  show  that  there 
are  no  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  the 
affiant's  right  to  vote  has  been  denied  be- 
cause of  his  race,  religion,  color,  national 
origin,  or  ancestry. 

6  But  It  Is  of  greater  Importance — because 
It  Is  a  matter  of  principle.  If  Investigation 
of  the  complaints  reveals  that  even  one 
single  complaint  seems  well  founded,  certifi- 
cation should  promptly  be  made  to  the 
President  and  whomever  he  sliall  then  desig- 
nate as  Federal  registrar. 

7  We  regnrd  this  whole  matter  of  suf- 
ficient lmix)rtance  to  warrant  that  the 
authority  to  designate  temporary  Federal 
registrars  be  vested  In  the  Office  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

8  Effective  temporary  Federal  registrar 
leeisUtlon  should  Include  a  provision  for 
the  designation  of  a  local  Federal  employee. 
such  as  a  postmaster,  court  clerk,  or  local 
m.arshal  to  serve  as  the  temporary  Federal 
reglstjar.  Such  an  official  should  have  the 
power  UT  administer  the  State  voter  quallft- 
catlon  laws  to  all  cltlaens  eligible  to  vote  in 
Federal  elections  but  previously  barred  from 
voting    tlirough    Improper   discrimination. 


9.  Effective  temporary  Federal  registrar 
legislation  must  Include  some  provision 
which  will  guarantee  that  such  registrants 
will  be  permitted  to  vote  In  Federal  elec- 
tions arxl  have  that  vote  counted.  Congress 
may  wish  to  consider  appropriate  sanctions, 
equitable  or  otherwise,  to  assure  that  the 
vote  may  be  cast  and  counted. 

10.  Temporary  Federal  registrar  legislation 
must  contain  some  effecuve  and  prompt 
means  of  removing  registration  from  a 
temporary  local  Federal  official  at  such  time 
when  It  Is  determined  that  the  right  to  vote 
In  the  locality  Is  not  being  denied  on 
grounds  of  race,  color,  religion,  national 
origin,  and  ancestry. 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  Because.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  so  deeply  in  the  im- 
portance of  securing  to  all  Americans 
the  ri?ht  to  vote  and  because  I  believe 
that  practices  which  are  follo'wed  in 
some  States  of  our  country  which  deny 
the  right  to  vote  to  many  Americans 
through  literacy  tests,  poll  taxes,  and 
other  devices,  I  last  year  introduced  a 
resolution  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment in  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives, 
an  amendment  that  would  guarantee 
the  right  to  vote  to  all  Americans. 

The  propxjsed  constitutional  amend- 
ment reads  as  follows: 

Section  1  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  or  by  any  persjn  for  any  cause  except 
Inability  to  meet  State  age  or  length-cf- 
residence  requirements  uniformly  applied 
to  all  persons  within  the  State,  or  legal  con- 
finement at  the  time  of  registration  or  elec- 
tion. This  right  to  vote  shall  include  the 
right  to  register  or  otherwise  qualify  to  vote, 
and  to  have  one's  vote  counted. 

A  companion  resolution  was  offered  for 
a  similar  constitutional  amendment  in 
the  other  body  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota,  Senator 
Humphrey.  This  universal  suffrage 
amendment  was  urged  by  three  of  the 
six  members  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. Among  the  members  of  the 
Commission  who  gave  their  strong  sup- 
port to  the  universal  suffrage  amend- 
ment was  the  distinguished  president  of 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  a  great 
university  located  in  the  congressional 
district  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  the 
Reverend  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  C.S.C. 
Indeed,  because  of  the  strong  support 
that  Father  Hesburgh  has  given  to  this 
universal  suffrage  amendment  I  would 
like  to  describe  it  as  the  Hesburgh 
amendment.  It  is  an  amendment  which 
would  insure  the  right  to  vote  in  elec- 
tions to  every  citizen  who  meets  his 
State's  age  and  residence  requirements 
and  who  is  not  legally  confined  at  the 
time  of  registration  or  election. 

I  am  very  proud,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
one  of  my  constituents.  Father  Hes- 
burgh, has  shown  such  splendid  leader- 
ship in  this  entire  area  of  civil  rights. 
I:  may  be  of  interest  to  Members  to 
know  that  at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dam-^  on  the  14th  of  February-  there  i* 
to  be  held  a  1-day  conference  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  and  on  civ-il  rights  meas- 
ures now  pending  in  Congress.  It  is  the 
thought  of  the  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Notre  I>ame,  of  the  distinguished 
dean  of  the  Notre  Dame  Law  School, 
Dean  Joseph  O'Meant,  and  of  others 
concerned    with    the    problem    of    civil 
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righta  that  before  Congress  takes  action 
on  this  subject  at  this  session  it  would 
be  extremely  helpful  to  have  as  much 
discussion  of  the  issues  as  possible 
amcmg  legislators,  members  (A  law 
school  faculties,  and  other  interested 
persons.  For  this  reason  an  invitation 
to  take  part  in  a  nonpartisan  confer- 
ence, the  Notre  Dame  Conference  on 
Civil  Rights,  on  February  14,  1960,  has 
been  extended  to  all  US.  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress.  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  from  the  States  of 
Indiana.  Illinois,  Kentucky.  Ohio.  Michi- 
gan, and  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  to  all  the 
Governors  of  those  States,  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  many  other  national  leaders,  from 
both  Government  and  private  life. 

At  this  poin<"  in  the  Record,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  included  a  list  of  the  distinguished 
guests  who  have  been  invited  to  take 
part  in  the  Notre  Dame  Civil  Rights 
Conference. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  There 
WAS  no  objection. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:  > 

List  or  Quests  Invited,  Co.vference  on  Civil 

Rights,  Notre  Dame  Law   School,  Febru- 

AJiT   14.    1960 

All  Governors  and  Sen.itors  and  Reprepent- 
atlves  In  Congress  from  Indiana.  Illinois, 
Kentucky,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
or  his  designee 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  or  his  designee 

The  Administrator  of  the  Hou^slng  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  or  his  designee. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights. 

The  Staff  Director  and  Actine;  Deputy  Staff 
Director  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

Senator  Thomas  Hennings.  chairman,  .Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights,  or  his  desUnee. 

Representative  Emauvvi.  Cei,ler.  chairman. 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  or  his  designee. 

The  deans,  or  their  designees,  of  the  law 
Bchools  of  the  University  of  Indiana,  the 
University  of  Illinois,  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Northwestern  University,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky.  Ohio  State  University, 
and  the  University  of  Michigan. 

The  chairmen,  or  th^lr  designees,  of  the 
State  Advisory  Committees  of  the  Cominls- 
Blon  on  Civil  Rights,  for  the  Statres  of  In- 
diana. Illinois,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Michigan. 

Prof.  Wylle  H.  Davis,  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Law,  Urbana,  111. 

Prof.  Ralph  P\ichs.  University  of  Indiana 
Law  School,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Rev,  William  J.  Kenealy.  S.J  ,  professor  of 
law,  Loyola  University  Law  School,  Chicago, 

ni. 

Prof  Wlllard  Wlrtz,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  Chicago.  111. 

Mr.  Herman  Edelsburg.  chairman.  National 
Civil  Liberties  Clearing  House.  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Mr,  Harold  Fleming,  executive  director,  the 
Southern   Regional    Council.    Atlanta.    Ga. 

Mr.  Roy  Wllltlns,  executive  secretary.  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People.  New  York.  NY. 

Mr.  Clarence  Mitchell.  Washington  Repre- 
sentative of  NAACP.   Washington.  DC 

Mr.  Lester  Granger,  president,  the  National 
Urban  League. 

Rev.  Martin  Luther  King,  president.  South- 
em  ChrlBtlaji  Leadership  Conference,  At- 
lanta. Ga. 


Miss  Prances  Levenson.  executive  director 
National  Committee  Against  Discrimination 
in  Housing,  New  York  City. 

Judge  Justine  Wise  Poller.  Justice  of  the 
domestic  relations  court.  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Shad  Poller,  chairman.  Commission  on 
Law  and  Social  Action.  American  Jewish 
Congress. 

Mr  James  H  Scheuer,  president.  Citizens 
Housing  and  Planning  Council.  New  York 
City. 

Mr,  Earl  B.  Schwulst,  chairman.  Commis- 
sion on  Race  and  Housing,  president.  Bowery 
Savings  Bank,  New  York  City. 

Mr  Robert  Sargent  Shriver.  Jr  .  president. 
Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 
president,  Catholic  Interracial  Council  of 
Chicago 

Mr  Vernon  Eagle,  executive  director,  the 
New  World  Foundation,  Chicago 

Mr  Dean  Rusk,  president,  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  New  York  City. 

Dr  Robert  K  Carr,  president,  Oberlln 
College,  Oberlln,  Ohio:  executive  secretary, 
the  President's  Committee  on  Civil  Rights, 
1947. 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  We  are  today  talk- 
ing abaut  the  prospects  for  civil  nyhts 
leeijslation.  Many  of  us  feel  that  the 
picture  is  not  a.s  bntzht  as  perhaps  it 
might  be.  Indeed.  I  have  before  me  a 
splendid  editorial  published  on  January 
21  in  the  La  Porte.  Ind..  Herald-AnRus 
entitled  Picture  Not  Bnuht."  The  fust 
Imes   of    this  editorial   .say: 

The  cynic  who  declaims  that  never,  and 
he  means  never,  will  any  appreciable  gains 
be  made  for  Negro  rights  In  the  Deep  S  uth 
can  trot  out  some  strong  evidence  these 
days.  The  picture  for  those  Americans  who 
believe  the  Nation  should  give  more  than 
lipservlce  to  civil  rights  provisions  of  the 
Constittition  and  to  the  momentous  19,54 
Supreme  Court  decision  calling  for  integra- 
tion of  schools  Is  admittedly  a  dark  pic- 
ture.    And  there  are  few  rays  of  light. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  serioius  problems  in  the  .soutliern 
part  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  implementation  of  the  1954 
Supreme  Court  order  for  desegregating 
the  public  scliools.  Nonetheless.  I  think 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  tho.se  of  us  who  live 
in  the  northern  p>art  of  the  United 
States  ought  not  to  be  too  self-righteous 
about  this  matter.  As  the  La  Porte 
Herald-Argus  editorial  goes  on  to  say: 

Closer  home  In  the  North,  which  Is  In- 
clined Uj  wrap  a  cloak  of  rlghteoii.sness  about 
It  in  pointing  to  the  South 's  disregard  for 
fu.'^damental  rights,  discrimination  against 
Negroes  In  housing,  employment,  social 
acceptance  continues  with  little  abatement. 
Like  a  cancer,  prejudice  against  race  con- 
tinues to  make  mockery  of  our  professions 
to  democracy.  And  the  rest  of  the  world 
knows  it. 

Mr,  ROOSEVELT.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  vield'' 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  May  I  ask  If  it  !.s 
not  the  understandung  of  the  ^t-ntleman 
from  Indiana  that  the  civil  rights  bill 
would  give  to  the  Attorney  General's 
Office  a  specifically  additional  power  to 
function  in  thpse  specific  spo^s;  there- 
fore, we  are  not  interested  in  protf^ctin? 
civil  rights  just  on  a  sectional  ba.si.=;,  be- 
cause what  we  do  want  and  are  fighting 
for  is  civil  rights  for  all  American  citizens 
everywhere  in  our  country. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  gentleman 
from  California  makes  a  splendid  pomt. 


I  think  one  of  the  great  contributions 
made  by  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  I  Mr 
Bf  WLES ! ,  from  his  lonp  experience  in  the 
field  of  international  as  well  as  domestic 
affairs,  is  that  the  problem  of  achieving 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all  Americans 
IS  not  a  regional  problem,  it  is  a  national 
problem.  If  we  do  not  make  substantial 
progress  in  putting  into  effect  here  at 
home  the  promises  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  we  have  a  tarnished  shield 
to  present  to  the  rest  of  mankind 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr  CELLER  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York 

Mr  CET.LER  The  gentleman  prob- 
ably knows  that  the  original  bill  I  offered 
contained  the  so-called  part  3.  which 
would  give  the  Attorney  General  the 
right  by  way  of  injunction  to  enforce 
civil  rights  on  all  levels  of  American  life. 
in  education,  on  a  political  lion^on.  in 
transportation,  and  in  housing  It  would 
be  an  all- pervasive  right  to  the  Attorney 
General  to  in.sure  the  granting  of  civil 
rights  and  t.ie  prevention  of  the  with- 
holding of  those  rights  in  every  walk  of 
life  on  all  levels  of  American  life  But  it 
was  again  that  unholy  alliance  between 
the  Members  from  the  South  and  some 
of  the  Republicans  on  my  committee  that 
-Struck  tliat  provision  from  the  bill.  That 
was  most  unfortunate  If,  as  we  hope, 
this  bill  comes  up  and  we  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  amending  it.  I  shall  undoubtedly 
offer  that  as  an  amendment,  that  is,  tlie 
so-called  part  3.  to  the  pending  bill. 

Mr  BRADEMAS  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Chairman  of  the  Judiciarj*  Com- 
mittee for  his  valuable  contribution. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  makes 
reference  to  tiie  gutting  of  the  civil- 
ritiliLs  bill  by  the  dropping  out  of  title  3 
and  I  am  thereby  moved  to  reflect  on  Uie 
fact  that  most  of  us  believe  in  the  re- 
demptibility  of  human  nature  from  sin. 
Therefore,  those  members  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  on  the  Judiciary  Committee 
who  took  part  in  helping  to  weaken  the 
civil-nehts  bill  by  voting  to  strip  title 
III  from  the  bill  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  redeem  themselves  if  they  will  exf^rcise 
thf-ir  infiu*^nce  with  their  Republican 
colleagues  by  urging  them  to  sign  their 
names,  today  or  any  day  this  week,  to 
the  discharge  petition  on  the  civil-rights 
bill.  We  all  know.  Mr.  Spenker,  that  if 
the  Republican  Members  of  the  House 
genuinely  want  civil-righus  legi.slation, 
they  can  easily  take  a  big  step  in  that 
direction  by  signing  the  petition  to  re- 
lease the  civil-rights  bill  from  the  Rule^ 
Committee  where  it  is  now  bottled  up. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  b^  Included  at  this  jxiint  in 
the  Record  the  La  Porte  Herald-Argios 
editorial  of  January  21,  1960.  to  which  I 
have  referred 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tho  editorial  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
PiCTt'RE    Not    Bright 

The  cynic  who  dechilms  that  never,  and 
he  means  never,  will  any  appreciable  gains 
be  made  for  Negro  rights  In  the  Deep 
South,  can  trot  out  some  strong  evldenc* 
these  days.  The  picture  for  those  Americans 
who    believe    the    Nation    should    give    more 
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than  lipservlce  to  civil  right*  provlsloiiB  of 
the  (institution  and  to  the  momentous 
1954  .'juprenie  Court  decision  calling  for  in- 
tegration of  schools  u  admittedly  a  dark 
plrtuie      And   there  are  few   rays  of  light 

In  the  sixth  year  after  the  B-upreme 
Court  s  integration  decision  the  De«p  Bouth, 
principally  South  CaroUna.  Alabama.  Geor- 
gia, Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  stands  flim 
in  bitter  oppc«itlon  to  even  token  Integra- 
tion In  general  the  sentiment,  at  least  a.*! 
expre-wed  by  politicians  with  an  eye  t-o  votes. 
Is  that  "we'll  close  our  public  school  systems 
befon-  we  will  allow  any  Integration  "  In 
the  five  States  mentioned  there  are  no  raci- 
ally rilxed  classes  in  schi»ols.  And  in  many 
other  Southern  States  the  Integration  Ls  on 
a  Uiki;n  basis  oiily. 

Th<  other  day  at  Blloxi,  Miss  ,  a  Federal 
grand  Jury  refused  to  Indict  the  killers  of 
M  tck  Charles  Parker,  lynched  at  Poplarvllle, 
Miss  ,  even  though  the  FBI  provided  n;.mes 
and  evidence.  Last  April  the  county  grand 
Jury  declined  to  even  consider  the  case, 
there  jy  cond<!ning  the  nrarder  of  the  young 
Negri  There  have  been  more  t.h.in  500 
lynchtngs  in  Mississippi  since  1882  and  never 
a  con  .-IcUon. 

Clo»er  home  In  the  North,  which  Is  In- 
cllne<;  to  wrap  a  cl<>ak  of  rlghteousi>«'S6  about 
It  In  pointing  to  the  South's  disregard  for 
fundijnental  rights,  discrimination  against 
Negrces  in  housing,  employment,  social  ac- 
cepta  ice  continues  with  little  abatement. 
Like  a  c^incer  prejudice  against  race  con- 
tinue i  to  maKe  mockery  of  our  prrfesslons 
to  democracy  And  the  rest  of  the  world 
knowi  it 

In  Washington  there  Is  talk  again  of  ch-ll 
nghu  legislation,  but  with  southern  Con- 
gressi  len  dominating  Important  c^jmmittecs 
In  bi  ih  Houses  and  with  even  President 
Eisenhower  only  mildly  Interested  In  new 
leglsU  tlon,   prospects  are  dismal 

In  ihe  Senate  are  meri-'^urei:.  recommended 
by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  which 
would  empower  the  President  to  deslgn.'.te 
temp-irary  Federal  regl-^trars  to  register 
voters  for  Federal  elections  who  are  quail- 
fled  tnder  Strtte  registration  laws  but  are 
nevenhelers  denied  the  right  to  register. 

In  the  Houjse,  locked  up  in  the  southern- 
domlrated  Rules  Committee,  is  a  weak  pro- 
posal which  would  give  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment authority  to  subpena  State  voting 
records  In  ca.'^cs  where  registrars  In  the  State 
practlr-e  dl-^crlmlnatlon.  This  was  an  Eisen- 
hower proposal  last  year. 

Eve  1  though  the  Federal  Government  Is 
on  flnn  legal  as  well  as  moral  ground  In  de- 
mand ng  that  qualified  voters  be  allowed  t-o 
vote  In  Federal  elections.  It  Is  now  rather 
obvlcwis  that  this  election  year  will  be  taken 
as  thf  ex-use  for  doing  nothing  rf  any  real 
significance  in  giving  Negroes  Federal  voting 
prlvih-ges.  And  in  the  Deep  South  the  bit- 
ter, lve-will-ne^  er-budge  attitude  toward 
the  Negro's  a.'^plratlons  to  first-class  citizen- 
ship remains  as  adamant  as  ever 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
conclusion,  may  I  say  those  of  us  who 
take  .seriously  our  responsibilities  as  U.S. 
Representatives,  that  is  to  say.  Repre- 
sentatives who  have  a  responsibility  to 
the  ^  ation  a^  a  whole  as  well  as  a  re- 
sponsibility to  the  citizens  of  our  own 
congre.ssional  district's,  should,  I  believe, 
work  and  work  hard  now  in  tiie  year 
1960  to  pass  effective  legislation  which 
will  nake  real  the  equality  of  opportu- 
nity ^vhich  wp  believe  Ls  the  cornei-stone 
of  a  free  society.  The  right  to  vote  is 
jjcrhfips  as  fine  a  symbol  of  a  free  soci- 
ety ai  any  one  of  us  can  conceive.  It 
.seem;  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  only 
those  p>ersons  who  deny  the  Hebrew - 
Christian  tradition  of  respect  for  the 
digniy  of  the  individual  human  being 
a«  a  <  hild  of  Ood  can  deny  to  an  Ameri- 


can  citizen  the   right  to  vole  m   free 
elections. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  iMr.  Brademas]  for 
his   contribution   to   this  discu&su>n. 

Mr  MONTOYA.  Mi'.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MONTOYA  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unaiumous  consent  that  I  may  extend 
my  remarks  immediately  following  the 
remarks  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  ;Mr,  Pcclnski^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
w  ill  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  brief  state- 
ment on  this  subject,  which  I  think  is 
apropos  at  this  moment? 

Mr  PUCINSKI.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLTS'NINGHAM.  I  thank  my  col- 
league 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  really  hesitate  to  make 
a  statement  with  reference  to  the  dis- 
cussion we  have  had  here  durmg  the 
last  3  hours  or  so.  I  have  many 
good  friends  who  p>articipated  in  the 
discussion.  I  do.  however,  feel  impelled 
to  say  a  few  words.  I  want  to  say,  first 
of  ail,  I  long  ago  signed  the  discharge 
petition.  I  want  to  commend  those 
speakers  who  stuck  to  the  facts  about 
the  need  for  good  civil  rights  legislation. 
On  the  other  hand.  I  deplore  the  planned 
effort  which  has  been  made  here  to 
sliift  the  responsibility  from  where  it 
belongs,  that  is,  with  the  majority  party, 
onto  the  minority  party.  So  I  have  no 
general  comment  upon  all  of  the  talks 
that  ha\e  been  made  so  far.  It  is  my 
personal  opinion  that  these  are  simply 
and  truly  a  matter  of  political  propa- 
ganda, a  massive  and  well  planned  at- 
tack, in  my  opinion,  an  alibi  for  the  bank- 
rupt leadership  of  the  majority  party. 
I.  for  one.  realize  what  this  pitch  is.  I 
think  the  American  people  are  not  going 
to  be  fooled.  I  think  they  realize  what 
this  pitch  is.  I  have  listened,  as  we  all 
have,  to  these  many  excuses  and  alibis 
by  thf  Democratic  Members  for  this 
abdication  of  responsible  leadership.  I 
thmk  these  excuses  are  an  adm.ission 
that  Uie  majority  party  positively  can- 
not deliver  on  the  promises  it  makes  to 
the  American  people  at  the  time  of  an 
election. 

Furthermore,  it  is  most  disheartening 
to  me  to  see  these  political  maneuvers 
applied  to  such  an  important  issue  as 
civil  rights,  I  feel,  and  I  believe  I  know, 
the  American  people  will  not  swallow 
this  attempt  to  shift  the  responsibility 
from  the  party  who  have  a  2  to  1  major- 
ity, to  the  minority  party. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  majority  party  examme 
Its  own  party  situation  and  its  promises 
to  the  American  people.  It  is  plain  to 
me  that  the  majority  party  falls  far 
short  of  carrying  out  its  promises  as  a 
responsible  party. 

I  think  the  American  r>eople  now 
realize  it. 

Mr  Speak.er,  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  IMr.  Ctrw- 
NiNGHAM  I  for  having  the  wisdom  of 
signing  the  discharge  petition,  but  I  re- 
gret the  gentleman's  Indiscriminate  ap- 


praisal of  tills  discussion  as  political 
propaganda,  because  I  am  certain,  as  the 
debate  unfolds,  we  w  ill  make  out  a  strong 
case  that  the  Democrats  in  this  Congress 
have  done  everything  humanly  possible 
to  maintain  the  pledges  of  the  party  to 
our  people. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mi .  Cxrs- 
NrNOHMd  ]  whether  he  has  heard  of  or 
read  the  editorial  m  the  New  York  Times 
of  last  Sunday,  which  clearly  stated — 
and  I  do  not  think  he  would  want  to  ac- 
cuse the  New  York  Times  of  issuing  polit- 
ical propaganda — that  the  time  had  come 
to  recognize  that  the  RepubUcans  had 
been  boycotting  an  attempt  to  bring  the 
civil  rights  bill  to  action  in  the  Hotise, 
and  that  to  attack  the  Democratic  Party 
as  having  some  members  in  it  opposed  to 
civil  rights  does  not  in  any  sense  show  a 
justifiable  reason  for  the  Republican 
Party  doing  nothing  about  it.  As  I  said 
earlier  in  the  debate,  the  easiest  pos- 
sible way  if  you  want  to  make  it  a  non- 
partisan issue,  instead  of  having  the  30 
Republican  signatures  out  of  190,  a  piti- 
fully small,  meager  amount,  let  them 
come  forward  with  the  rest  of  the  Re- 
publican signatures  and  get  this  bill  on 
the  floor. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Roosevilt]  for 
his  remarks. 

I  cannot  yield  further,  because  I  have 
some  remarks  of  my  own  that  I  want  to 
contribute  to  this  conversation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  previous  .«:peakers  who  have  engaged 
in  this  discussion  today  on  the  need  of 
enacting  ci\'il  riehts  legislation  in  this 
session.  I  feel  that  I  come  eminently 
prepared  to  plead  the  cause  of  civil 
rights,  because  I  happen  to  come  from 
an  ethnic  group  that  struck  one  of  the 
first  blows  for  civil  rights  in  this  coun- 
try, a  blow  that  predated  the  Civil  War, 
predated  the  American  Revolution,  go- 
ing back  to  1619.  when  Captain  Smith 
arrived  in  America  and  discovered  that 
he  could  not  indeed  form  and  build  a 
successful  coloiiy  without  industry, 
without  skilled  artisans,  and  people  with 
ideas  From  his  travels  in  Etirope  Cap- 
tain Smith  recalled  in  his  \isits  to  Po- 
land that  he  had  met  many  i>eople 
skilled  in  the  production  of  tar  and 
pitch,  rnd  because  that  particular  terri- 
tory around  Jamestown  afforded  more 
opportunities  for  that  industry.  Captain 
Smith  had  invited  a  group  of  Polish  im- 
migrants to  this  country  more  than  350 
years  ago.  They  came  here  and  they 
made  a  contribution  with  their  skill. 
wnth  their  art,  but  because  of  the  pe- 
culiar system  of  the  Jamestown  Colony 
in  those  days,  the  Polish  immigrants 
were  permitted  to  conduct  their  work, 
but  they  were  not  jiermitted  to  partici- 
pate m  the  civic  activities  in  the  colony. 
They  were  not  permitted  to  own  prop- 
erty. They  were  not  permitted  to  par- 
ticipate m  elections.  They  were  not  per- 
mitted many  of  the  civil  rights  of  citi- 
zens of  that  colony.  Remembering  the 
history  of  their  own  cotmtry,  the  great 
struggle  for  civil  rights  which  the  Poles 
had    waged    for    centuries    in    Europe, 
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those  people  in  1619  staged  the  first  sit- 
down  strike  ever  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  American  history.  It  is  indeed  sig- 
nificant that  this  sitdown  strike  by  the 
first  Poles  In  America  was  not  for  eco- 
nomic remuneration  as  we  know  the  sit- 
down  strikes  of  today.  Rather,  it  was 
a  strike  for  the  rights  of  human  dignity. 
It  was  a  strike  for  recognition  of  human 
rights.  In  his  wisdom  Captain  Smith 
recognized  the  fact  that  without  the 
help  of  those  Polish  immigrants,  the 
Jamestown  Colony  was  doomed  to  fail- 
ure. So  he  summoned  a  special  session 
of  the  legislature  that  day,  and  in  the 
record  of  the  Virginia  General  Assembly, 
recorded  on  July  21.  1619.  we  read; 

Upon  some  dispute  of  the  Polonians  resi- 
dent In  Virginia.  It  was  now  agreed  (not- 
wtthatandlng  any  former  order  to  the  con- 
trary) that  they  shall  be  enfranchised,  and 
made  as  free  as  any  inhabitant  there  what- 
soever. 

And  indeed  I  am  proud  that  these 
Polish  immigrants  could  have  "struck  the 
first  blow  for  civil  rights  in  this  country. 

I  might  point  out  al.=;o  that  I  am  proud 
to  come  from  an  ethnic  group,  one  of 
whose  sons,  a  great  hero  of  the  American 
Revolution.  Gen.  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko. 
came  to  this  country-  to  fight  for  freedom 
in  America.  When  the  time  came  for 
him  to  return  to  his  native  Poland,  he 
left  his  entire  e.state  in  thi^  country. 
which  amounted  to  a  considerable 
amount  of  money,  to  his  Negro  slave 
to  be  used  for  the  creation,  formation. 
and  establishment  of  the  first  institution 
of  higher  learning  in  America. 

I  am  sure  that  as  this  discussion  on 
civil  rights  unfolds  here  today  and  in 
the  days  to  come  we  could  find  equal 
parallels  of  great  contributions  to  the 
recognition  of  the  dignity  of  man  from 
all  of  the  ethnic  groups  that  have  come 
to  this  great  country :  the  Germans,  the 
Italians,  Scandinavian.*;.  Poles,  Swedes. 
Irish,  and  ail  the  other  fine  people  who 
make  up  this  country.  I  am  sure  that 
we  all  have  felt  as  Americans  at  some 
time  or  other  in  the  history  of  this  Na- 
tion, either  directly  or  through  our  fore- 
fathers, the  pains  of  discrimination.  I 
ask.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  can  we  as  a  great 
Nation  demand  the  restoration  of  the 
freedom  to  vote,  the  restoration  of  civil 
rights  in  Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  in 
Lithuania,  in  East  Germany,  in  Hungary, 
in  Bulgaria,  in  Rumania,  in  all  the  other 
enslaved  nations  of  the  world  who  are 
today  living  under  the  domination  of  in- 
ternational communism,  how  can  we  de- 
fend, how  can  we  argue,  how  can  we 
plead  for  freedom  for  these  people  when 
our  own  house  is  not  yet  in  order? 

I  read  today  an  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch which  just  came  through  on  the 
wires: 

Washington. — Two  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net today  pledged  the  administration's  "un- 
divided suppwrt"  for  a  determined  Senate 
effort  to  repeal  a  U.S.  veto  power  over  Juris- 
diction of  the  World  Court.  Secretary  Her- 
ter  told  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  a 
repealer  resolution  has  the  united  baclclng 
of  President  Elsenhower,  Vice  President 
NrcoN.  the  State  tmd  Justice  Departments. 

"There  Is  no  division  of  opinion  within 
the  administration."  Herter  assured  Chair- 
man FtTLBRicHT.  Attorney  General  William 
P.  Rogers  followed  Herter  to  the  stand  with 
a  strong  endorsement  of  the  resolution,  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Humphrey. 


About  3  weeks  ago  we  heard  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  make  his  elo- 
quent plea  right  here  before  this  House 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  message  when 
he  asked  repeal  of  the  Connally  amend- 
ment regarding  the  World  Court. 

I  should  like  to  remind  the  adminis- 
tration, and  the  President,  that  indeed 
the  chaiices  of  his  suggestion  being 
adopted  by  this  Congress,  would  be 
markedly  strengthened  if  our  own  house 
regarding  civil  rights  were  in  order  It 
should  be  no  surprise  and  I  am  sure  it 
is  no  .secret,  that  many  of  those  who 
supported  that  amendment  did  so  be- 
cause they  feared  the  Communists  would 
exploit  our  own  civil  rights  infractions 
in  this  country  before  the  World  Court, 
and  It  is  certainly  understandable  what 
a  harve.st  of  propaganda  they  could  reap 
before  that  Court.  I  indeed  feel  that  if 
the  President  really  want.s  to  repeal  this 
amendment  he  ought  to  add  his  entire 
weight  to  this  civil  rights  ler:i.slation  be- 
cause when  we  put  our  own  house  in 
order  we  can  then  proudly,  and  boldly, 
and  confidently  face  the  World  Court. 
We  need  not  fear  then  that  the  Com- 
munists are  going  to  exploit  our  own 
shortcomings  in  this  country. 

Mr  Speaker,  Abraham  Lincoln  said  on 
July  1.  1854: 

Most  governments  have  been  based,  prac- 
tically, on  the  cleiiial  (if  equal  rights  of  men 
Ours  be^an  by  affirming  th^se  rights.  They 
said:  "Some  men  are  too  Ignorant  and 
vicious  to  share  In  government."  "Pr)S8lbly 
so.  ■  said  we.  "and  by  your  system  you  would 
always  keep  them  ignorant  and  vicious  We 
propose  to  give  all  a  chance:  and  wp  expect 
the  wealc  to  grow  stroriKT,  the  Ignorant 
wiser  and  all,  belter  and   happier  together   ' 

I  have  a  most  profound  respect  and 
admiration  for  Mr.  Lincoln— and  while 
his  dedication  to  the  principles  of  justice 
and  equality  have  long  been  an  inspira- 
tion to  me  both  in  my  private  and  public 
life,  unfortunately,  he  was  not  instru- 
mental in  the  formation  of  my  own  po- 
litical party.  This  I  regret.  I  have, 
however,  chosen  Mr  Lincoln's  dramatic 
statement  because  I  believe  it  is  appro- 
priate as  Republicans  throughout  Amer- 
ica sit  down  tonight  at  dinners  in  some 
82  cities  to  pay  tribute  to  their  party 
and  its  record. 

I  could  never  hope  to  Inspire  the  Re- 
publican Party  to  its  task  with  words  as 
eloquently  spoken  as  Mr.  Lincoln  and  I 
hope  as  the  Republicans  delight  in  bur- 
gundy wine  and  stuffed  capon — as  they 
listen  to  speeches  by  President  Eisen- 
hower and  Vice  President  Nixon — as  they 
attempt  to  appraise  their  record  of  the 
past  year — they  will  paiise  long  enough 
to  reflect  that  one  of  their  mam  prom- 
ises— to  perfect  our  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion— still  remains  to  be  acted  on  in  this 
session. 

I  hope  that  tonight  they  will  recall 
the  admonition  of  Lincoln  when  he 
spoke  in  Cincinnati  on  May  31,  1842: 

In  what  I  have  done  I  cannot  claim  to  have 
acted  from  any  peculiar  consideration  of  the 
colored  people  as  a  separate  and  distinct 
class  In  the  community,  but  from  the  sim- 
ple conviction  that  all  the  Individuals  of 
that  class  are  members  of  the  community, 
and.  In  virtue  of  their  manhood,  entitled  to 
every  original  right  enjoyed  by  any  other 
member.  We  feel,  therefore,  that  all  legal 
distinction  between  Individuals  of  the  same 
community,   founded    in    any    such   circum- 


stances as  color  origin  and  the  like,  are 
hostile  to  the  genius  of  our  Institutions,  and 
incompatible  with  the  true  history  of  Amer- 
ican liberty 

The  fact  that  we  selected  today  to  con- 
duct this  panel  on  civil  rights  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  when  Repub- 
licans are  meeting  all  over  the  Nation 
to  break  bread  and  launch  the  forth- 
coming campaign  is  purely  coincidental 
I  can  assure  you  1  had  not  noticed  the 
Republican  dinners  until  eiirlier  today — 
and  certainly  I  did  not  notice  the  Repub- 
lican dinners  when  I  requested  the  spe- 
cial order  for  today 

Fate,  however,  moves  in  strange  man- 
ners— perhaps  it  is  just  as  well,  tliat.  by 
coincidence,  we  should  have  .selected  to- 
day for  our  dkscu&'^ion  of  civil  rights — 
I  hope  that  when  our  colleagues  return, 
inspired  by  the  oratory  of  tonight's  Re- 
publican dinners,  they  will  ponder  our 
own  discussion  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives today  and  Join  us  in  signing 
the  discharge  petition  on  civil  rights  so 
that  in  this  session  we  can  write  into 
law  a  formula  which  will  restore  this 
Nation  to  a  position  of  respect  and  in- 
spiration throughout  the  world. 

As  they  return  to  Washington.  I  hope 
my  Republican  colleagues  will  recall  the 
iivspinng  words  of  President  Eisen- 
hower— the  leader  of  their  party — when 
he  stood  here  delivering  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  just  3  weeks  ago. 

The  President  said: 

Still  another  Issue  relates  to  civil  rights 
In  all  our  hopes  and  plans  for  a  better  wcjrld 
we  all  recognize  that  provincial  and  racial 
prejudices  must  be  combated  In  the  long 
perspective  of  history,  the  right  to  vote  has 
been  one  of  the  strongest  pillars  of  a  free 
society  In  spite  of  constitutional  guaran- 
tees, and  notwithstanding  much  progress  of 
rt-cent  years,  bias  still  deprives  some  persons 
in  this  country  of  equal  protection  of  the 
laws. 

Early  In  your  last  session.  I  recommended 
legislation  which  would  help  eliminate  sev- 
eral practices  discriminating  against  the 
basic  rights  of  Americans  The  Civil  Rlghu 
Commission  has  developed  additional  con- 
structive recommendations  I  hope  that 
these  will  be  among  the  matters  t<j  be  se- 
riously considered  In  the  current  session.  I 
trust  that  Congress  will  thus  signal  to  the 
world  that  our  Qovernment  Is  striving  for 
equality  under  law  for  all  our  people. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  President 
Eisenhower. 

This  issue  of  civil  rights  Igislation.  in 
my  humble  opinion,  must  never  be  i)er- 
mitted  to  deteriorate  to  a  partisan  level — 
the  Republican  Party — as  well  as  the 
Democratic  Party — must  recognize  the 
pledge  it  made  to  the  American  people 
in  their  respective  platforms  in  1956-1 
do  not  accept  the  doctrine  that  since  the 
Democrats  control  Congress  civil  rights 
legLslation  is  their  own  partisan  respon- 
sibility. 

It  IS  crystal  clear  to  all  present  here, 
and  to  the  entire  world,  that  there  is  a 
division  of  opinion — a  tragic,  neverthe- 
less a  deep-rooted  division— in  the 
Democratic  Party  regarding  civil  rights 
legislation. 

But  I  would  not  be  honest  with  myself 
if  I  did  not  admit  that  while  I  personally 
cannot  condone  the  views  of  my  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  from  the  South.  I  must 
respect  their  right  to  their  own  opinion. 
This  is  the  very  dynamics  of  our  democ- 
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racy — this  is  the  very  heart  of  our  Re- 
public— the  right  to  respect  for  your  own 
views.  It  is  indeed  a  cruel  hoax  that  is 
being  perpeti  ated  on  the  American  peo- 
ple by  those  who  would  idly  sit  by  and 
blame  the  Democratic  majority  for  fail- 
ing to  deal  with  the  civil  rights  question. 

I  need  only  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  majority  of  Democrats  in  this  House 
already  have  signed  the  discharge  peti- 
tion in  keeping  with  our  party  platform 
of  1956.  This  in  no  way  means  that  we 
have  any  less  respect  for  those  members 
of  our  party  who — guided  by  their  own 
conscience  in  doing  what  they,  in  their 
own  opinion,  believe  to  be  right — have 
failed  to  join  us  in  this  noble  cause. 

Earlier  thus  week,  one  of  our  Republi- 
can colleagues  deplored  the  lack  of  unity 
among  the  Democrats  in  this  House  The 
speaker  who  uttered  these  words  has 
shown  a  demonstrable  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  very  dynamics  of  our 
Democratic  Party 

If  the  day  ever  comes  when  all  Demo- 
crats must  march  in  a  single  cadence, 
we  will  indeed  have  lost  that  priceless  in- 
gredient which  ha.s  given  the  Democratic 
Party  its  strength,  we  will  then  lose  the 
diversity  from  which  spring  all  great 
ideas,  we  will  rob  our  party  of  that  pre- 
cious quality  which  distinguishes  man 
from  all  other  orders — his  determination 
to  think  for  him.self — as  Admiral  Rick- 
over  once  .said.  "  Hi.s  determination  to  be 
different  " 

I  hoi)e  and  pray  the  day  will  never 
come  when  all  Democrats  must  be  cor- 
ralled into  a  single  unity  of  thought — 
for  we  shall  then  drive  the  Nation  into 
the  limbo  of  conformity  and  ultimate  in- 
tellectual .serfdom.  I  might  add,  I  pray 
the  same  for  the  Repubhcans. 

But  my  fellow  Congressmen,  the  Re- 
publicans cannot  shirk  their  responsibil- 
ity by  trying  to  create  the  impression 
that  civil  rights  is  a  problem  for  the 
Democrats.  They  cannot  shirk  their  re- 
sponsibihty  unless  they  are  willing  to 
concede  a  total  lack  of  understanding  of 
legislative  process  m  a  republic  such  as 
ours. 

I  need  only  to  remind  you  that  ours 
is  the  most  complex  form  of  government 
ever  devi.sed  by  man.  But  within  the 
complexities  of  our  Republic  we  have 
been  able  to  afford  most  of  our  citizens 
the  greatest  degree  of  freedom  ever  con- 
ceived by  man.  It  is  no  accident  tiiat 
under  the  rules  of  the  House,  we  can 
work  the  will  of  Cont:re.ss  by  way  of  the 
discharge  p)etition  wlien  insurmountable 
roadblocks  are  placed  in  our  way  by  a 
committee  to  thwart  our  action  within 
normal  procedures  It  took  a  long  time 
to  perfect  the  discharge  petition  proce- 
dure but  it  is  now  accepted  and  it  can 
work.  I  make  no  apology  for  signing 
this  di.scharge  petition.  In  .so  doing, 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  have  joined 
me  in  this  act  have  epitomized  the  very 
es-sence  of  democratic  proce.ss  in  this 
noble  body.  If  the  discharge  petition 
was  repugnant:  if  it  is  in  conflict  with 
the  spirit  of  an  unfettered  legislative 
body  such  as  is  this  Congress,  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  formulators  of  precedents 
in  this  historic  a.ssembly  would  have 
overruled  it  long  ago — we  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  have  outstandmg  Amer- 
icans from  both  parties  sit  in  the  Pre- 
siding Officer's  chair  in  this  Houre.  in- 


cluding our  present  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas.  They  have  all  rec- 
ognized the  need  to  let  Congress  work  its 
will  regardless  of  odds — and  so  this  dis- 
charge petition  procedure  finally  was 
conceived. 

I  believe  the  fallacy  of  those  who 
would  criticize  use  of  the  discharge  pe- 
tition becomes  readily  apparent  when  we 
recall  that  under  the  present  rule,  five 
measures  were  entered  in  the  calendar 
and  one  actually  passed  the  House  since 
it  was  adopted  in  the  72d  Congress. 

The  Republican  membership  of  this 
House  has  as  much  responsibility  toward 
bringing  the  civil-rights  measure  to  the 
floor  as  the  E>emocrats — particularly 
when  we  recall  the  Republican  platfonn 
of  1956.  which  stated: 

We  support  the  enactment  of  the  clvll- 
rlgh's  program  already  presented  by  the 
President  to  the  S4th  Congress. 

The  Republican  Party's  pledge  can- 
not be  considered  as  accomplished  by 
passage  of  the  act  in  the  85ih  Congress. 
Particularly  is  this  true  when  we  con- 
sider the  further  plank  in  the  1956  Re- 
publican platform  on  civil  rights,  which 
stated: 

The  'can    Party    has    unequivocally 

recogi  .t    the    stipreme    law    of    the 

land  is  ^.  jied  In  the  ConsiUuiion.  which 
giiarantees  to  all  f>eople  the  blessing  of  lib- 
erty, due  process  and  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  It  confers  upon  all  native-born 
and  naturalized  citizens  not  only  citizen- 
ship In  the  St.ate  where  the  Individual  re- 
bides  but  cltizeiiship  of  the  United  St.ates 
as  Vkell  This  Is  an  unqualified  right,  re- 
gardless of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

Were  these  but  hollow  words — politi- 
cal sops — written  into  a  platform  to  at- 
tract a  certam  segment  of  our  voting 
population,  or  were  they  words  written 
into  a  party  platform  by  a  responsible 
political  movement  which  intends  to 
make  good  on  its  promise? 

The  least  that  can  be  said  about  our 
southern  Democratic  colleagues  w  ho  have 
refused  to  support  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion is  that  their  position  was  made 
clearly  known  in  1956.  just  as  it  is  today. 
The  most  that  can  be  said  about  their 
action  is  that  they  are  consistent  in 
their  determined  refusal  to  alter  their 
po,sition. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  the 
Republican  leadership  in  this  Congress 
should  stop  playing  cat  and  mouse  with 
civil  rights  and  face  up  to  its  pledges. 
Not  all  Republicans.  I  am  certain  that 
just  as  some  of  our  Democrats  have 
their  reasons  for  oppo.sing  civil  rights, 
there  must  undoubtedly  be  some  Re- 
publicans With  similar  views.  But  surely 
in  a  membership  of  153  Republicans  in 
the  House,  there  must  be  at  least  a  sim- 
ple majority  who  take  their  party  plat- 
form seriously  enough  to  support  the 
petition. 

I  believe  that  President  Eisenhower 
sliould  exert  the  same  kind  of  leadership 
toward  solving  this  issue  as  he  did  when 
he  took  to  the  airwaves  on  labor-man- 
agement reform,  on  support  of  hi.s  multi- 
billion-dollar  foreign-aid  program,  and 
on  his  persistent  demands  for  remov- 
in:-:  ceilings  controlling  interest  rates  on 
long-term  Government  bonds 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  Vice 
Piesi-^ent  Nixon  should  make  his  own 
position  known  and  help  the  Dsmocratic 


majority  in  the  Congress  get  started  on 
a  workable  civil  rights  bill. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  those 
Democrats  who  have  signed  the  dis- 
charge petition  have  demonstrated  time 
and  again  their  ability  to  put  the  good 
of  the  Nation  above  partisan  politics  and 
have  supr>orted  President  Eisenhower  on 
many  of  his  key  issues.  I  am  happy  that 
I  can  be  included  in  this  group.  The 
time  indeed  has  come  when  the  Republi- 
cans in  this  House  and  the  Republicans 
in  this  administration.  st.arting  with 
President  Ei.senhower.  should  demon- 
strate the  same  type  of  nonpartisan  re- 
six)nsibility  and  help  in  getting  on  with 
this  legislation,  in  getting  this  legislation 
to  the  floor  for  action. 

The  Republican  Party  will  hold  its 
convention  this  summer  in  Chicago,  the 
largest  city  in  the  "Land  of  Lincoln." 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  theme  of 
the  convention  should  be  centered 
around  the  100th  anniversary  of  Lin- 
coln's election  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States.  What  a  mockerj*  the  Re- 
publicans will  make  of  history  if  they 
go  to  Chicago  without  having  supported 
the  principles  for  which  Lincoln  so 
earnestly  stood:  his  determined  belief 
that  all  men  were  endowed  with  equal 
opportunity  by  their  Creator.  What  a 
sham  will  be  the  great  sp>eeches  about 
Lincoln  if  the  Republicans  fail  to  add 
their  own  weight  to  this  effort  toward 
enacting  effective  civil  rights  legislation 
in  this  session. 

Somehow,  however.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
feel  confident  that  this  will  not  happen. 
We  shall  always  have  politics  in  Amer- 
ica. I  hope  the  day  never  comes  when 
we  will  not.  But  I,  for  one.  am  perfectly 
willing  to  remove  partisanship  from  this 
issue  because  how  could  any  dedicated 
American  play  politics  with  human  mis- 
ery? I  can  think  of  nothing  that  will 
destroy  the  human  soul  faster  than  the 
lo.ss  of  freedom,  respect,  dignity,  and  the 
right  of  self-determination. 

How  can  anyone  equate  the  veiT  hu- 
mane issue  with  political  expediency? 
How  can  any  American  fail  to  recognize 
that  the  right  to  self-respect  for  all  citi- 
zens, regardless  of  race,  color,  creed,  or 
ethnic  background,  is  the  very  lifeb'ood 
of  our  system'^  Take  away  a  man  s  re- 
spect and  what  is  there  left  for  him  to 
live  for? 

This  is  the  great  challenge  of  this 
Congress.  We  are  dealing  with  human 
beings:  we  are  not  dealing  with  robots, 
with  chattels.  We  are  dealing  with  hu- 
man life,  people  that  have  a  right  to 
freedom  and  self-respect  and  self-dig- 
nity.    This  is  the  challenge  of  this  body. 

It  is  not  important  whether  the  signa- 
tures on  the  di.scharge  petition  come 
from  this  side  of  the  aisle  or  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.  The  important  thing  is 
that  we  as  Members  of  this  Congress,  as 
statesmen  of  the  most  responsible 
Nation  in  the  world  today,  the  Nation  to 
which  the  whole  world  is  looking  for 
leadership,  inspii-ation.  and  guidance, 
face  up  to  this  great  challenge. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Soeaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

*Mr.  PUCINSKI.     I  yield. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
on  his  excellent  statement,  and  I  com- 
mand e.spscially  his  final  point,  that  the 
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question  here  this  afternoon  is  that  we 
as  Members,  regardless  of  whether  we 
are  Republicans  or  Democrats,  put 
enough  signatures  on  the  petition.  We 
sign  in  our  own  names.  The  title  of  the 
job  we  hold  on  both  sides  is  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative. It  is  not  'Democratic  Repre- 
sentative" or  "Republican  Representa- 
tive." We  are  Representatives  not 
merely  from  our  districts  and  from  our 
States— we  are  U.S.  Representative.s: 
and  when  we  take  that  oath  of  office. 
we  are  expected  to  hve  up  to  our  obli- 
gations under  the  Constitution 

It  seems  to  me  our  constitutional  ob- 
ligations are  clear.  In  at  least  two  places 
In  the  Constitution  where  the  question 
of  the  right  to  vote  is  discus.sed,  there  is 
a  very  short,  simple  statement  that  "The 
Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  en- 
force this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation." Nothing  could  be  pla.ner, 
therefore,  than  that  each  of  us  bears  the 
obligation  of  oEQce.  each  Member  bears 
one  four-hundred-and-thirty -seventh 
part  of  the  total  burden  of  the  work  of 


the  House  of  Representatives  No  Mem- 
ber is  exempted  from  hi.s  obligations  to 
the  Hou.se  by  reason  of  the  di.scipline 
which  he  may  have  from  some  other 
Member  of  his  own  party  or  from  his 
own  State.  Fas  h  Member  :s  under  the 
obligation  of  tlie  discipline  of  his  own 
conscience  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  IllinoLS  I  Mr.  Puf  inskiI  for  his 
fine  statement  Would  the  gentleman 
bo  sood  enouEih  to  yield  further^ 

Mr  PUC^N.-KI.  I  am  happy  to  yielJ 
to  my  coll'^aiuie  from  Colorado 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado  Mr 
Speaker.  I  am  one  who  has  s.^iiei  the 
petition  becaose  I  believe  the  only  way 
we  can  enforce  the  Consliiulion  by  ap- 
propriate legislation  i.s  to  brmir  that 
legislation  before  the  House.  However, 
as  one  who  has  campaigned  in  his  own 
precinct  and  m  his  own  district  and  m 
his  own  State,  I  have  di.scove:ed  that 
the  limitations  of  the  right  to  vote,  which 
are  the  limitation.s  with  which  we  are 
mcst  concerned  here,  are  not  limitation^ 

Tablk  I. — Reiidence  requirements 


which  are  knqfHltWll>r<t<ill  few  States— 
nor  are  the  UBiltAtlont  OH  the  right  to 

vote  .solely  those  of  one  race.  Indeed,  I 
find  there  are  tn.my  limiiations  on  the 
n^;ht  to  vote,  most  of  wh.ch  have  no 
constitutional  ba.s:s.  The  Con.sutuLi».>n 
makes  it  clear  that  whenever  any  State 
.shall  deprive  any  por.son.  male.  'Jl  years 
(if  age  and  over,  except  for  participaf.on 
in  rebellion  or  other  crime,  of  the  rmht 
to  vote,  that  State  may  have  its  repre- 
sentation in  the  Hou.se  of  R-pre.^cnta- 
tives  reduced  in  proportion  to  lUs  dt-nial 
fif  the  nyht  to  vote.  Tills  is  a  clear  con- 
stitutional power,  and  I  miKht  .^^ay  obli- 
gation upon  the  CowAve^s  of  the  United 
States  to  help  to  cnfuice  adequate  voLinfj 

MChtS. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  a.^k  unanimous  con.seiit 
that  I  may  \)e  allov.ed  U)  extend  m  the 
Record  tables  on  qualitications  for  voting 
prepared  by  the  Library  of  Congress  as 
of  January  1,  19,')9. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
obection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Th^re  was  no  objection. 

'I he  tables  lelerred  to  are  as  follows: 


-t.t'.e 


Timo  .n 


Alahima 

Ala-'ica 

Arizona 

Arlt^n.'^a.'^. 

California 

Colorado 

Conrifctlcut . 

I>  la  ware 

Klori.la 

Georgia 

liaho  

minote 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Ktuiiias 

Kentucky- 
Louisiana... 
Maine 


2  years 

1  year 

do 

12  months. 

1  year 

do 

do.... 

do 

do-... 

do   ... 


fi  months- 
1  year  ... 
6  momhs- 
.do 


Time  In  county 


Time  In  proi-lnct 

or  Wiird 


Stat* 


31)  days 

f>  months.... „„.„-.. 

80  days 

00  days  (30  days  In  city  or 
town) 

6  months 

3  months 

6  months 

do 


.do. 


30  days 

vo  days - 

fiO  (lays  in  township. 
60  days 


1  year 

-.-.'lo  ... 
'  *'  niont.'is. 

!  1  year 


Maryland 

Ma-'^sachusett-s 

Mi(hi«in   tjmonths. 

Alinne.^iota I do. 

Ntissixsinpi 

Mli-iouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 


I  ')  months 

1  \  e.ir  :n  pariah 

i  3  months  in  dty,  town. 
etc. 
fi  months... 

fl  months  in  city  or  town.. 
30  days  in  dty  or  township. 


2  yenrs 

1  year 

do... 

1^  moith's. 


1  year  In  city  or  town. 

fiO  days 

30  days 

40'!jv^  


3  months. 
U)  days 
Do. 
1  month. 
.M  days. 
15  days. 


30  days. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Mdays. 
3  month:!. 


6  months. 


30  days. 
1  year. 


10  day. 


Neval* 

New  ilampshire 
New  Jerwy 

New  Meilco 

New  York   

North  Carolina. 
.North  DakoU.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Orefoa 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island . . . 
South  Carolina. 
South  DakoU.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

CUh 

Vermont.. 


Time  !n 
6tal« 


Virginia 

W 

W 

\\.  ...I,- 

Wyoming 


a... 


8  montba.. 

do 

do 

13  months 
1  year 

do 

do.... 

do.... 

do... 

6  monllis.. 

1  year 

do... 

2  yean 

1  year 

13  mooths. 
1  year 

do 

do.... 


....do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 


Tliae  in  county 


1  ime  In  (weclnct 
or  M  ii.'  1 


30  days  

«  months  in  town. 
60  days .... 


90  day^ 

4  moQtha.. 

90  days . . . 
40  days. ., 


ft  months  in  town  or  city.. 

1  yeikr 

90  da>T< „ — 

9  montha. ._ 

0  months . 

4  montl\s 

3  Timiths  In  town  (to  vote 
K>r  reiirwwnlativee  to 
generiU  a.s6iratj|y  or 
Jnstir<^). 

8  months.. — . 

90  d:iys 

60  days 


do 


10  daya. 

15  days  (in  city   ot  *th 

ClMi). 

Wdays. 

I>o. 

Do. 

Do. 
40  days. 
SOdaya. 

3  meathi. 

4  raonthf. 
Mda/a. 


OOdayi. 


lOdajn. 

lOdsjra. 
Do. 


1 

Table  II. — Other  requirements 

:?l,ite 

T-.S. 

Citizenship 

rt'f]  Mired 

Age 

literacy 
rtquired 

Poll  tax 

prcrcnuLsite 

for  voting 

Loyalty 
obih 

state 

C  S. 

citlrenship 

rcfjuln'd 

Age 

Literacy 
required 

Poll  tai 

prerequL'ite 

for  voting 

Loyalty 

ottlh 

A  lab  '.ma 

A!v^lti.... 

Aruona.- 

.\rk,iiis..ii'  

California 

.\ 

X 

X 

.X 

X  ' 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

.X 

X 

X 

X 

.X 

X 

.X 

X  

31 
19 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
18 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
18 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 

X 

X 

X 

X, 

X. 
X. 
X. 

X. 

Nebraska      ..... 

X 

21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
31 
21 
21 
21 
21 
31 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 

(t) 

Nevada 

X 

(») 

X 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey... . 

X 

X  « 

_.- 

X 

X 

X 

New  Mexico . 

New  York 

X 

X  • 

X 

X 

(») . 



Connecticut- 

X 

North  Carolina^ 

North  Dakota 

Ohio    

X. 

X 

X 

Kori'!  \... 

flporzii 

hluio 

Illinv,^. 

Indiana 

X 

X » 

Oklahoma    

X 

(«).    

OreRon       .  

X 

x...~.... 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island  . 

r 

(>)  

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texiis               ..  .    .. 

X.. 

i« 



X* 

X 

X      

X  » 

X 

M  unn                        .  . 

X 

Utah 

Vermont 

X  ' 

X 

— 

Man''*"'!    

Massachusett? 

X 

X 

X 

X  » 

:  Iv;:;;;;; 

I 

X. 

X 

Vintinla 

Washington 

X 

X 

k^rr.::.: 

x..„ 

West  VirKinla 

Wisconsin 

X 

MuKiisippi 

X  

X 

X 

xir:™" 

■-■~~- 

Wyoruiiig 

X 

'  Ki  lea^t  V)  riays  V^-fore  ^liTtinn. 
•  .-^w*  bo'ly  of  rejxirt  for  ■l>'t.iiU. 
'  .\t  le)i.=t  3  months  before  election. 
«  H',  .Mfclion. 


'  Kt  \c!V<\.  1  n.oiith. 

•  Must  have  resided  in  United  States  5  years. 

'  for  W  days. 
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T^H!  F    1  11    -      f'&r.tOTif  a 

isquali^fd  from 

voting 

8tat4 

Idiots, 

Insanp 

nil  '■■r 

lansbip 

Commts- 

sion  of 

fc-lony  or 

Infamous 

crime 

Pa<i 

Others 

PtHle 

Idiot!!, 
lii.<5aiir. 

un  ifr 
piia-  1 
lau^(  i[     ' 

1 

Commis- 
sion of 
ft  limy  or  , 

infainoii!- 
cninc 

Tail. 

Others 

Alabama 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

i 

X 
X" 
X  ' 
X 
X 

Vagrants  and  others. 

Aliens  Ineligible  i^         -  -.hip. 
While  in  jirison 

Convicted  of  election  oflensee;  dis- 
franchised 10  yi-ars. 
lntereiite<l  in  olertion  waper. 

Chln«>e  or  Mongolian  descendants 
not  bom  in  I'nited  Sutea. 

While  Imprisoned. 

Dishonorably  dlschanred  soldier, 
bribery. 

In  prison  for  penal  ofTense. 

Inmates  of  inison  or  charitable  in- 
stitution, deserter*  and  those  dis- 
iMHiorably  dLscbarged  from  armed 
services  unless  reiniUted. 

Corrupt    election     practices,     dis- 
franchised (or  3  years. 

See  hodv  of  rcfiort  under  "Qualifi- 

Indlans. 
Indians  not  taxed. 
While  in  prison  or  poorhoiise 

Nebraska 

t<xx^xx  xxxxx  i     X  XX 

X     xxxx  X     i  xxxxx  xxxxxx 

"xcO" 

X 
X 

x 

Alaska              .     . 

Neva*!*. 

Duel. 

Aritona 

Arkanaas 

New  Hampshire. . 

New  Jersey 

.New  .Mexico 

New  York     

.North  Carolina. . . 

North  DakoU 

Ohio 

Violatlao  of  election  law.i 
Do. 

CalWomia 

Colorado         •  .- 

Election  ofTen.ses,  shall  not  vote  at 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Ilarida — 

Oeoffla 

Idaho 

Illinois  ........... 

x> 

X 

x> 
x« 

X' 

X' 
X  ' 
X 

X' 

X' 

X  ' 

'x 

X 

X 

«urh  fliH'tion. 

2t1  otTcns.  liii'l'-r  tlcclion  laWl. 
\S  hil<  III  iK)orhou.><f  or  i>rl.son. 

Oregon.. 

Penn.sj'1  vania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.... 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Election    offense,    dlsfnuichised    4 
yt'urs.     IUiIhtv  at  election  *  '  • 

Indiana.. ••......• 

fii!  ^urli  ilcf iioii. 

Iowa . ... 

R«-sidin(:  on  land.-;  ceded  by  Rhode 

Kanna 

1-^lnnd  to  I  nlt*>d  iflates. 
W  lull'  ID  prison 

Y.tfw«l«i^n* 

Texas 

X 

Soldier.",  sailors,  and  seamen  while 

^IftlffUt 

Utah 

in     K«'frular    strvin     o(    I  nited 
Statc.-i 

X' 

Vermont 

Bribery  for  vote,  disfranchise"!  tor 

MMJMUU......— 

Virtdnia    

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X  ' 

X« 
X' 
X  ' 

X 
X 

such  election. 
Dnel. 

IfkMfM    ... 

Washington 

Wert  Vlnrinia 

Wisconsin 

Indians     not     taxt-d;     subversive 

»— r-- 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X' 

X 

X  » 
X  ' 

a<'ti\  !lif> 
Bribery  m  election   fwhiie  under 

conviction). 
Briberj-;  '  duel;  election  waper,  di.*- 

Wyoming 

franchised  for  such  election. 

■  Unleas  dvll  rigbu  have  been  restored. 
•Connected  with  election. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Colorado  Mi 
Speaker,  these  tables  show  that  there  is 
a  lack  of  uniformity  among  tiie  States 
with  respect  to  the  n^ht  to  vote  But 
the  most  common  requirement,  and  the 
one  which  strikes  the  right  to  vote  from 
the  mo.st  citizens  is.  surprisingly,  the 
residence  requiiement  I  have  had  a 
study  made,  and  I  find  that  at  !ea.>-t  3 
percent  of  our  population  move  from  one 
county  lo  another  county  withm  any 
Riven  ymr  withm  the  same  State  In 
many  States  they  mu.st  have  had  from 
3  months  to  6  months  or  even  a  year  of 
residence  withm  the  county  in  order  to 
be  able  to  vote.  Thus,  we  may  di.sen- 
franchise  as  many  as  3  percent  of  our 
adult  citizens  merely  by  strint;ent  resi- 
dence requirements  for  those  moving 
within  the  .same  Slates. 

More  than  that.  Mr.  Sf>€aker.  I  find 
that  about  3  percent  of  our  people  move 
from  one  State  to  another  withm  any 
given  year.  It  is  my  campaign  experi- 
ence that  even  these  persons  who  arc 
denit^  the  right  to  vote,  not  by  reason 
of  race  and  not  by  reason  of  literacy  re- 
quirement.s  or  illiteracy,  but  only  by  rea- 
son of  the  accident  of  employment  and 
geography,  feel  just  a*  outraged  by  their 
lo.ss  of  the  right  U)  vote  as  do  those  who 
have  lost  it  for  any  other  reason.  Every 
American  views  his  right  to  vote  as  a 
precious  right.  Its  denial  is  one  which 
offends  him.  There  has  been  very  little 
attention  paid  to  this  issue  becau.se  time 
heals  t^lls  disqualification  for  any  one 
person  providing  he  stays  put  Yet.  there 
are  persons  in  our  society  whose  em- 
ploymerit  requires  them  to  move  fre- 
quently 

I  have  met  people  who  have  not  voted 
as  man;.-  as  six  elections,  consecutively. 
because  they  were  constantly  on  the 
move,  and  they  never  acquired  residence 

More  than  that.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
discoveied  that  it  is  possible  for  a  resi- 


«  While  under  convictiou. 
=  Treason  or  election  offense. 


dent  of  U-.e  United  States,  born  m  the 
United  States,  and  living  here  all  his 
life,  not  to  have  residence  m  any  one  of 
the  States  Tins  appears  to  be  true  be- 
cause he  can  lose  his  residence  by  a  move 
from  a  State  where  he  has  been  a  resi- 
dent without  acquiring  residence  in  the 
State  m  which  he  moves. 

Therefore.  I  suggest  that  the  Congress 
might  well  give  att.ention  to  taking  such 
steps  as  might  help  us  to  secure  legis- 
lation m  each  of  Uie  50  States  which 
would  provide  a  uniform  rule  of  resi- 
dence or  as  close  as  we  could  come  to 
that  uniform  rule.  I  suggest,  for  exam- 
ple, that  no  person  be  allowed  to  lose 
his  residence  in  a  State  where  he  last 
enjoyed  it  until  he  has  gained  residence 
in  the  State  to  which  he  has  moved. 

Many  States  do  have  absentee  voting 
law.^  But  many  of  the  States  say.  "If 
you  move  away  you  have  lost  your  resi- 
dence and  therefore  the  absentee  ballot 
IS  only  for  those  who  intend  to  come 
back  "  So.  ab.sentee  ballots  are  an  in- 
adequate^ protection.  One  State  requires 
2  years'  residence  Most  States  require 
1  year.  Some  of  the  States  use  the  6- 
month  s  residence  requirement. 

Residence  is  legally  the  function  of  the 
pur{X).se  for  which  the  residence  rule  was 
impo.sed.  For  example,  if  you  are  driv- 
mt;  an  automobile  and  move  into  a  State, 
the  license  authorities  of  mo.st  States 
will  a&k  you  within  30  days  to  buy  a 
licen.se  for  your  aut<  mobile  in  that  State. 
On  the  otlier  hand,  if  you  move  into  a 
State  and  want  to  go  hunting,  they  apply 
the  nonresident  hunting  license,  where 
the  fee  is  higher,  because  they  contend 
you  are  not  a  resident  until  you  have 
been  there  for  12  months. 

With  respect  to  properly  taxes,  the 
moment  you  buy  a  piece  of  property. 
or  the  moment  you  start  to  pay  rent 
on  property,  for  all  practical  purpo.ses. 
you  are  being  taxed  under  the  property 


tax.  The  income  tax  is  likely  to  treat 
you  as  a  resident  as  soon  as  you  draw 
income  within  a  State,  unless  you  can 
demonstrate  you  are  not  a  resident. 

The  estate  tax  is  so  drawn  that  it  is 
possible  to  be  a  resident  in  two  States 
at  the  same  time  We  appear  eager  to 
attach  a  tax  to  your  estate.  It  might 
be  well  for  the  Congress  to  seek  to  de- 
velop a  uniform  residence  purposes  law 
for  all. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  and  the 
Congress  might  give  consideration  to 
giving  a  shorter  uniform  rule  of  resi- 
dence. I  suggest  30  days.  60  days  or 
not  more  than  90  days  as  an  adequate 
length  of  time  to  acquire  residence 
within  any  State,  and  not  more  than  30 
days'  residence  within  a  couniy.  Those 
provisions  would  be  more  generous  than 
those  now  in  use. 

Acts  of  Congress  now  support  longer 
residence  requirements. 

The  present  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  for  example,  in  the  public 
assistance  sections  provide  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  permit  Stales 
to  require  1  year  of  continuous  resi- 
dence preceding  the  date  of  application 
in  a  State  where  an  application  is  filed, 
and  it  will  allow  a  further  requirement 
of  5  years  m  the  previous  9  years.  Many 
Stales  impose  such  residence  require- 
ments before  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  who  has  paid  taxes  all  of  his  life, 
may  be  eligible  to  apply  for  relief  under 
a  Federal  statute. 

It  clearly  seems  to  me  that  Congress 
has  the  obhgation.  if  it  is  concerned 
about  civil  rights,  to  reexamine  the  resi- 
dence requirements  that  we  impose,  and 
to  cooperate  with  the  States  and  see  if 
we  might  devise  some  uniform  rule  of 
residence. 

But  there  are  other  limitations  on  the 
franchise  Literacy  is  required  in  18 
States.     You  may  say.  "This  is  a  good 
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thing."  If  one  talks  with  people  repre- 
senting the  new  democracies  in  Asia  and 
Africa  one  very  quickly  must  conclude 
that  a  literacy  requirement  is  an  un- 
democratic action.  It  is  interestmg  that 
India  conducted  a  great  democratic  elec- 
tion in  which  there  was  a  heavier  par- 
ticipation by  the  populace  than  in  the 
United  States.  Even  though  the  major- 
ity of  Indians  are  as  yet  illiterate,  they 
can  recognize  symbols,  and  party  sym- 
bols have  been  successfully  used.  I  tliink 
the  cause  of  democracy  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  that  action. 

So  I  would  think  we  would  want  to 
examine  the  literacy  requirement.  In 
any  event  but  18  States  use  it. 

Then  we  come  to  the  poll  tax.  In  only 
five  States  is  the  poll  tax  u.sed.  It  is 
interesting  that  only  six  States  do  not 
disqualify  idiots  and  insane  people. 

Only  four  States  do  not  disqualify  per- 
sons for  felony  or  infamous  crime.  These 
include  my  own  State  of  Colorado  ns  well 
as  Maine,  Massachasetts.  and  Michigan. 
This  is  the  only  disqualification  which  is 
constitutionally  permitted  and  we  have 
found  its  absence  no  significant  handi- 
cap to  good  government  m  Colorado. 

Paupers  are  still  di.squalified  in  nine 
States.  Four  States  have  very  severe 
restrictions  on  absentee  voting.  The 
Members  will  recall  the  Congress  estab- 
lished a  Federal  voting  assistance  pro- 
gram in  1955.  This  program  simplifies 
both  the  registration  and  ballot  applica- 
tion by  providing  a  uniform  Federal  post 
card  application  form.  Every  State  now 
accepts  its  use  for  members  in  the  Armed 
Forces  and  half  the  States  l.ave  adopted 
all  the  changes  recommended.  Twelve 
States  restrict  its  use  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  dependent.s.  and  13 
States  restrict  its  use  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  only  for  purposes  of  ballot 
application.  States  have  been  almost  as 
generous  in  extending  the  simplified  reg- 
istration form.  Twenty-three  States 
cover  all  categories.  Ten  take  care  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  de- 
pendents, and  10  States  take  c.ire  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  only. 

The  second  report  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  on  the  Federal  voting  assist- 
ance program  has  just  been  released  and 
summarizes  developments  in  detail. 

The  Congress  has  several  ccur.ses  of 
action  it  might  well  pursue  in  seeking  to 
broaden  the  franchise  The  first  is  to 
pass  the  civil  rightis  legislation  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  discharge  petition 
under  discussion  this  afternoon.  The 
second  is  to  extend  that  bill  before  pas- 
sage by  including  Federal  referees  or 
Federal  registrars  so  that  no  person  will 
be  denied  registration  by  the  refu.sal 
or  unwillingness  of  state  and  local  au- 
thorities to  abide  by  their  constitutional 
obligatiorLS. 

The  third  would  be  to  undertake  a 
full  congressional  investigation  of  all  of 
the  restrictions  on  the  right  to  vote  in 
every  state  as  a  prelude  to  possible 
action  under  the  14th  amendment.  If 
we  do  not  act  within  the  next  year,  it 
will  be  10  years  before  we  have  another 
suitable  occasion  to  exercise  this  power. 

Finally,  the  Congress  might  well 
undertake  a  general  study  of  the  whole 
quesilon  of  residence  requirements  and 
related    privileges    and    immunities    of 


citizens  so  as  to  develop  some  method 
whereby  a  citizen  of  the  Uruted  Slates 
would  be  certain  to  be  a  citizen  of  1 
and  only  1  of  its  50  States.  It  is 
unfair  and  inequitable  to  accept  without 
question  a  lethal  structure  which  makes 
some  citi/ens  simultaneously  residents 
of  two  or  more  States  while  denying 
other  citizens  the  right  to  be  a  citizen 
of  even  one  of  the  States.  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  last  course  of  action  might  se- 
cure favorable  action. 

Certainly  the  taxpavers  of  this  coun- 
try would  be  relieved  of  many  unfair 
burdens  if  a  umform  rule  of  residence 
could  be  established. 

As  a  suggested  procedure,  I  would  like 
to  see  a  Federal-State  conference  de- 
signed to  devise  a  uniform  draft  for  State 
re.-idence  laws  as  well  as  appropriate 
Federal  draft  statutes.  We  are  not  likely 
to  make  progress  in  extending  this  pro- 
tection to  our  citizens  until  we  have  ex- 
amined the  present  jungle  of  law  and 
arrived  at  a  reasonable  standard  toward 
which  each  State  mizht  then  move  by 
i.s  own  constitutional  processes. 

I  hope  we  will  pass  the  pending  bill. 
But  let  U.S  not  a.ssume  that  when  we 
have  passed  it  that  we  have  fulfilled  our 
obligations  or  met  the  needs  which  face 
us.    Our  work  will  still  have  only  begun. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  legislation  which  I 
feel  constitutes  a  sound  approach  to  a 
gradual  solution  of  our  national  debt 
management. 

The  national  debt  and  its  propensity 
for  increase  has  been  a  thorn  for  all 
Americans  and  especially  for  those  of  us 
in  government.  The  seriousness  of  our 
financial  posture  cannot  be  belittled  by 
either  political  party  because  the  de- 
sire for  a  sound  fiscal  policy  transcends 
political  partisanship.  It  cannot  be 
alleviated  by  verbal  exhortations  for 
fiscal  responsibility:  it  must  be  con- 
fronted head  on — by  constriction,  re- 
solve and  positive  action.  It  must  be 
coped  with  in  the  arena  of  bipartisan- 
ship because  it  is  a  "plague  on  both  of 
our  houses." 

The  ucly  .specter  of  our  financial  pos- 
ture cannot  unfold  unle.ss  we  trace  its 
a.scendancy  factually  and  logically.  The 
gradual  rise  of  our  national  debt,  of 
course,  emanates  as  a  re.sult  of  increa.sed 
spf>nding.  This  is  an  elementary  state- 
ment except  for  the  fact  that  I  feel 
bound  to  trace  the  graduation  of  this 
spending  in  order  that  we  may  fully  ap- 
preciate thp  problem  we  face  more  lu- 
cidly At  this  point  I  wish  to  include 
a  chronological  record  of  total  expendi- 
tures under  the  administrations  of  both 
President  Truman  and  President  Eisen- 
nower : 

Truman:  Billion 

194fi _ ,^0  4 

1947 39   0 


1948, 

1949.. 

1950.. 

1951.. 

1952.. 

1953.. 


33  0 
39.6 
39.6 
44 

65. 

74. 


0 

4 
2 


Elsenhower: 

1954 

1055. 

1958 

1957 

1958 

1959 


1960    (estimated). 


Billion 

f67 

7 

64 

5 

66 

5 

69. 

4 

71. 

9 

80 

8 

77 

0 

Total.. »8»e.4 


'  Totals  do  not  agree  because  of  rounding. 


Total- '  499  8 

"  Totals  do  not  agree  because  of  rounding. 

Now.  to  place  into  focus  the  entire  pic- 
ture it  is  necessary  that  we  trace  the 
status  of  our  national  debt  from  the  last 
years  of  the  Ti"uman  administration  up 
to  and  including  the  last  fiscal  year  of 
the  present  administration,  and  at  th.s 
point  In  the  Record  I  insert  the  appro- 
priate figures; 

Gross  piibi'x-  d'-ht 

June  30,    1948 $268,422,099,173 

June  30.    1953 266,  071,  C>S1    639 

June  30,  1059  ( estimated )  -     285,  000.  000,  000 

I  am  not  trying  to  indulge  in  political 
semantics  because  I  believe,  as  I  stated 
before,  that  the  problem  deserves  an  at- 
mosphere free  and  clear  of  any  partisan- 
ship. The  charges  and  countercharges 
of  who  Is  responsible  for  the  national 
debt  are  merely  arguments  over  the 
symptoms  but  offer  no  sustenance  or 
cure  for  this  ailing  patient.  The  legisla- 
tion which  I  have  sponsored  today  is  an 
approach  which  I  think  is  sound,  fea- 
sible, and  within  the  capacity  of  the 
American  people  to  sustain. 

My  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  issue  a  speclr.l  stamp  in 
multiples  of  $5  up  to  a  total  is.sue  of  $2 
billion  for  each  year  with  certain  discre- 
tionary r>owers  to  reduce  or  increase  the 
issue  under  special  circumstances.  The 
stamp  shall  bear  interest  at  the  annual 
rate  of  A^\  percent  compounded  semi- 
annually as  presently  required  for  US. 
savings  bonds.  The  revenue  derived 
from  the  sale  shall  be  applied  to  the 
principal  of  the  national  debt  only. 
Such  stamps  may  be  used  only  as  a  credit 
against  income  and  estate  taxes  imposed 
by  the  United  States — but  only  after  the 
expiration  of  a  2-year  period  which  be- 
gins on  the  date  of  issue  of  such  stamps. 
Provisions  are  made  for  redemption  in 
cash  to  take  care  of  situations  arising 
In  case  of  no  tax  liability  in  the  event  of 
death  or  taxes  withheld  from  wages. 

This  bill  will  enable  the  American  peo- 
ple to  purchase  up  to  $2  billion  in  stamps 
upon  the  condition  that  their  money  will 
be  applied  solely  for  payment  on  the 
principal  of  the  national  debt.  They  will 
be  paid  back  in  tax  credits  on  their  in- 
come or  estate  taxes  after  2  years.  It  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  grassroots  mandatory 
injunction  directing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  pay  $2  billion  annually  on 
the  national  debt. 

These  stamp  purchases  will  not  actu- 
ally reflect  a  reduction  of  the  national 
debt  until  the  stamps  are  surrendered  as 
tax  credits  after  the  expiration  of  2  years. 
The  amount  of  tax  ciedits  are  predeter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  sales  2  years  before 
redemption  and,  therefore,  these  tax 
credits  cannot  be  computed  or  con.sidered 
as  available  anticipated  revenue  in 
budget  planning.  It  is  at  thLs  point  that 
the  reduction  of  our  national  debt  will 
start  its  operation. 
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mg  national  debt  has  passed  the 
:on  mark.  Balanced  budgets 
5top  this  rise.  During  the  last 
•ars  Congress  has  not  appropri- 
re  money  than  the  President 
d  still  we  have  had  deficits  to- 
2.5  biUion.  We  must  try  an- 
)roach.  I  believe  mj  plan  is  a 
IS  direction. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yoik  [Mr.  PowiXLJ  is  recognized 
for  30  m  nutes. 

Mr  K.\RrH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POWFJLL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
m.\n  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, on  it  least  three  or  four  occasions 
the  Republicans  charged  political  foot- 
ball. I  Hill  not  allege,  propose,  or  sug- 
gest tha',  civil  rights  is  being  used  as  a 
political  football  even  on  the  part  of  the 
Republican  Party.  I  think  their  ac- 
tions sp(  ak  for  themselves.  I  think  the 
issue  has  been  well  made  by  my  col- 
leagues. The  civil  rights  petition  is 
there  for  them  to  sign  If  tiicy  believe 
m  it  and  for  those  who  do  not  have  that 
belief  th.ey  may  refrain  from  doin^  so. 

The  ti.ng  tliat  discourages  me.  Mr. 
Speaker  is  tliat  every  time  the  Demo- 
crats m  )ve  for  constructive  legislation 
the  Republicans  accuse  the  Democrats 
of  poht.cal  footballing;  but  when  the 
shoe  is  on  the  other  foot — and  I  might 
say  the  shoe  Ls  on  the  other  foot  very 
seldom- -but  when  the  shoe  is  on  tlie 
other  fcot  then,  of  course,  the  support 
of  legislation  by  the  Republican  Party 
is  in  th«  name  of  integrity.  I  am  quite 
confidert  this  is  an  insult  to  the  intelli- 
gence o]  the  American  people  and  that 
they  will  not  be  deceived  by  it. 

I  mu>t  say  that  I  was  somewhat 
amazed  to  hear  one  of  the  Republican 
Member;  suggest  that  he  was  honored, 
honored  to  see  that  the  Republican 
Party  wius  getting  the  crcda  for  stagnat- 
ing action  on  the  civil  rights  bill,  or 
words  to  that  effect.  This  may  not 
have  bcfn  his  true  intent,  for  the  honor 
IS  dub;o'.;s  indeed.  I  merely  suggest  that 
if  he  did  mean  it  that  they  can  have  that 
most  dubious  honor;  they  deserve  it;  it 
is  theirs 

Contr.iry  to  previous  denials,  the  fact 
is  that  8  coalition  exists  between  South- 
em  Deriocrats  and  Northern  Republi- 
cans. I  am  quite  confident  in  my  own 
mmd  t  lat  somewhere,  somehow,  by 
somebody,  either  in  this  House  or  out- 
side of  It,  the  Republicans  have  had 
their  .soil  sold  on  the  civil  righus  i.ssue; 
and  despite  my  complete  disagreement 
with  m\'  colleagues  from  the  South  on 
this  particular  subject,  I  certainly  can 
better  understand  their  position  than  I 
ran  that  of  the  Republicans  from  the 
North.  The  Democrats  from  the  South 
have  be-m  consistent  in  their  opposition 
and  thfy  have  been  honest  in  stating 
their  opposition  to  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion. V/e  cannot  say  this  is  true  for  the 
other  pt.rty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  report  of  the 
U.S.  Ccmmi-ssion  on  Civil  Rights,  the 
study  ol  three  particular  aspects,  name- 
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ly.  voting,  housing  and  education,  has 
allowed  them  to  see  the  organic  nature 
of  the  problem  as  a  whole. 

The  problem  Is  one  of  secviring  the  full 
righu  of  citizenship  to  those  Americans  who 
are  being  denied  In  any  degree  that  vital 
recognition  of  human  dignity,  the  equal  pro- 
tec'-lon  of  the  laws. 

The  Commission  reports  further  that 
this  is  now  largely  a  racial  problem. 
With  but  one  exception,  the  only  denials 
of  the  right  to  vote  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Commission,  were  rea- 
.sons  of  race  or  color.  This  is  clearly 
the  issue  in  education,  they  so  state,  as 
well  as  It  is  true  in  public  housing. 

The  Commission  concludes  from  these 
findmgs  that — 

If  a  way  can  be  found  to  secure  and  protect 
the  civil  rights  of  this  minority  group,  If  a 
^ay  can  be  oi>ened  for  them  to  finish  moving 
up  from  sla\ery  to  the  full  human  dignity 
of  flr.-^t-class  cltizenRhlp,  then  America  will 
be  well  on  its  way  toward  fulfiUlng  the  great 
promises  of  the  Constlttitlon. 

I  recognize  that  the  task  of  undoing 
more  than  a  century  of  unequal  treat- 
ment LS  one  ol  Goliath  proportions.  But 
this  docs  not  and  should  not  indicate 
that  It  shall  not  or  cannot  be  done. 
In  fact  tins  gives  cause  for  greater  chal- 
lenge and  greater  effort  so  that  the  14ih 
and  l.'ilh  amendments  of  the  Constitu- 
tion siiould  not  stand  nullified.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  task  has  not  been 
made  easier  by  extreme  lawlessness,  vio- 
lence, and  unparalleled  disregard  and 
open  defiance  of  court  decL-ions. 

It  is  noteworthy,  I  believe,  to  recall 
that  just  a  few  short  months  ago,  the 
hue  and  cry  for  individual  rights  or 
equal  rights  within  labor  unions  was 
loud  and  clear.  However,  it  was  odd  to 
note  that  some  of  those  using  tliat  argu- 
m-nit  most  forcibly  are  those  who  re- 
fu.se  to  sign  the  discharge  petition  and 
therefore  to  grant  really  true  justice  to 
all  Americans,  under  different  circum- 
.stances,  even  insofar  as  the  right  to  vote 
is  concerned.  Now  I  have  been  in  poli- 
tics long  enough  to  know  that  there  are 
two  sides  to  every  coin,  but  outright 
"tomfoolery"  is  easily  recognized  as  I 
am  confident  it  is  in  this  case. 

In  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957,  Con- 
gress recognized  that  enforcement  of 
constitutional  guarantees  is  a  matter  of 
concern  to  the  people  as  a  whole. 

The  world  recognizes  that,  for  us  to 
point  to  our  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  U.S. 
Constitution  in  furthering  or  exemplify- 
ing democracy,  but  denying  some  of  the 
most  basic  and  fundamental  rights  of 
that  Constitution,  may  indeed  indicate  a 
weakness  in  democracy  itself.  We  can- 
not and  should  not  allow  this  miscon- 
ception to  either  spread  or  exist. 

Equal  civil  rights  is,  incidentally, 
morally  and  etliically  proi>er  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  Equal  rights  has 
worldwide  significance  and  great  effect 
on  our  democratic  processes  as  viewed 
on  the  overall  screen  of  symbolic  hop>e, 
and  offers  an  escape  for  all  from  the 
shackles  of  dictatorship. 

Let  me  but  remind  you,  that  we  as 
whites  and  Americans  are  nothing  more 
than  a  cornerstone  ol  a  minority. 

There  are  more  F>eople  in  the  world 
who  arc  of  the  nonwhite  race  than  white. 


There  are  more  illiterate  in  the  world 
than  there  are  literate. 

There  are  more  hungry  and  impover- 
ished than  there  are  well  fed. 

There  are  more  homeless  in  the  world 
than  there  are  having  homes  as  we  Amer- 
icans know  them. 

There  are  more  suppressed  peoples 
than  there  are  nonsuppressed — and  from 
many  standpoints. 

There  are  more  sick  and  diseased  than 
there  are  healthy  and  well  born  and  yet 
some  stand  embossed  with  the  idea  that 
somehow,  somewhere,  for  some  reason 
we  are  a  superior  majority.  In  every 
one  of  these  instances  we  stand  out  as 
a  glaring,  overall  minority  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world — and  we  are. 

It  has  often  been  said  and,  equally 
often  admitted,  that  Little  Rock  dam- 
aged our  standing  in  the  world  more 
than  Soviet  Russia's  launching  of  the 
first  sputnik. 

Prejudice  and  denial  result  in  overall, 
weak,  economic  stagnation  at  home  sis 
well.  It  results  in  unfairly  denied  em- 
ployment and  job  upgrading.  It  results 
in  discriminatory  promotion  opportunity. 
It  results  in  denial  of  income  and  secu- 
rity, inferior  food,  housing,  education, 
and  even  medical  care.  Nonwhite  life 
expectancy  is  8  years  shorter  than  is 
white  life  expectancy.  In  fact  lawless- 
ness has  erupted  as  a  result  of  this  de- 
generation, lives  have  been  lost  in  hate 
bombings,  swastikas  have  been  painted 
on  synagogues,  hangings  have  resulted 
without  due  process  of  law.  These  acts 
must  be  stopped. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  POWELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana 

Mr  M.^DDEN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  Chainnan  Celler  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Roosevelt]  and 
other  Members  for  setting  aside  time 
today  for  calling  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  the  necessity  to  debate  and 
pass  effective  civil  rights  legislation  early 
in  this  session  of  Congress.  After  the 
Judiciary  Committee  reported  out  the 
civil  rights  bill  last  August.  Chairman 
Ce:,ler  requested  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  to  set  down  a  date  for 
a  hearing  on  this  bill.  Unfortunately, 
the  legislation  was  not  presented  earher 
in  the  1st  session  of  the  86th  Congress  in 
order  to  have  sufficient  time  to  consider 
the  same  both  in  the  House  and  on  the 
Senate  side  before  adjournment.  We 
are  now  at  the  beginning  of  the  2d 
session  of  the  86th  Congress,  and  I  wish 
to  assure  the  sponsors  of  this  highly 
ne<?essary  legislation  that,  both  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  and  a  member  of 
the  Rules  Committee.  I  will  do  everything 
within  my  power  to  have  the  same  heard 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  so  that  the 
House  and  the  other  body  will  have 
plenty  of  time  in  this  session  to  legis- 
late on  this  civil  rights  bill. 

This  legislation  involves  placing  into 
actual  practice  the  fundamental  rights  as 
set  out  in  our  Constitution.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  in  the  85th  Congress  the 
effective  civil  rights  bill  which  passed 
thi?  House  was  amended  in  the  other  body 
by  the  striking  out  of  part  3  which  was 
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really  the  essence  for  effective  and  com- 
plete civil  rights  legislation.  That  bill 
which  passed  the  House  in  its  original 
form  if  enacted  into  law  would  have  pre- 
served the  constitutional  rights  and  dig- 
nities of  all  individuals,  protected  their 
franchiso.  extended  equality  cf  oppor- 
tunity in  all  fields  of  endeavor,  includ- 
ing education,  employment,  housing. 
transportation,  and  all  relations  and 
privileges  given  to  Americans  under  our 
constitution  which  guarantees  complete 
freedom  to  all  its  citizens. 

Effective  civil  rights  legislation  will 
aid  greatly  to  wipe  out  numerous  inter- 
national complications  which  the  Com- 
munists and  their  asitaiors  are  pro- 
moting throughout  Europe,  Asia.  Africa, 
South  America,  and  other  areas  on  the 
globe.  Effective  civil  nshts  legislation 
will  make  our  strupsle  for  peace  and 
freedom  throughout  the  world  easier 
and  aid  us  in  overcoming  insidicus 
Soviet  propaganda  that  our  American 
system  does  not  guarantee  freedom  to 
all. 

We  must  also  not  forget  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  free  peoplf'  throughout  the 
globe  do  not  pos.ses.s  the  sair.e  racial 
complexion  as  the  white-skinned  race  of 
people.  We  are  spending  billions  of 
American  taxpayers'  money  in  order  to 
curb  the  Communists  in  their  conquest 
and  expansion  and  in  the  same  sessions 
of  Congress,  after  this  money  is  appro- 
priated, we  find  that  we  cannot  effec- 
tively pass  legislation  which  will  guar- 
antee the  privileges  of  freedom  and  lib- 
erty to  all  under  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

We  have  made  .some  progre.ss  in  the 
last  few  years  m  civil  rights  legislation. 
and  I  do  hope  that  m  this  ses.-ion  we  can 
continue  to  pass  far  more  effective  legis- 
lation along  this  line  than  was  enacted 
in  the  85th  Congre.s.s. 

I  think  it  is  well  to  mention  at  this 
time  just  a  few  of  the  out-standing  citi- 
zens of  the  Negro  race  who  have  not 
only  done  so  much  for  the  welfare  of  our 
Nation,  education,  and  general  advance- 
ment along  with  the  constant  battle  for 
civil  rights  legislation.  I  could  call  to 
your  attention  Ralph  Bunche  of  the 
United  Nations  and  Nobel  prize  winner, 
Booker  T.  Washington,  Carter  Woodson, 
George  Washington  Carver.  Gen.  Ben- 
jamin Oliver  Davis,  Federal  Judge  Wil- 
liam H.  Hastie.  Roy  Wilking  and  Dr. 
Chanmng  H.  Tobias  of  the  N.-\ACP. 
Thurgood  Marshall,  Mary  McLeod 
Bethume,  Edith  Sam.son,  Marian  Ander- 
son, and  numerou.^  other  men  and  women 
who  have  fought  for  the  advancement 
of  their  race  for  many  years  and  will 
continue  as  long  as  their  strength  and 
vitality  lasts. 

All  Americans  must  retain  the  thought 
that  freedom  and  constitutional  priv- 
ileges in  America  is  for  everybody.  We 
should  have  no  .'^econd-class  citizens  in 
this  country.  We  have  undergone  many 
frustrations,  difficulties,  and  disappoint- 
ments in  our  legislative  battles  In  this 
fight  we  are  not  confined  to  our  shores 
alone,  but  we  are  fighting  to  win  world 
public  opinion;  as  we  know,  with  the 
Communist  threat,  the  peace  of  the  free 
world  is  at  stake. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS— GAMBLING  RACKET 
IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Mr  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  day 
being  Wednesday  is  the  day  that  I  have 
chosen  in  this  session  of  the  Congre-ss 
to  stand  in  the  well  of  the  House  and 
tell  the  truth  concerning  the  ga.nbling 
rackPt  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Also 
this  day  has  been  reserved  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  chainnan  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler  '  and  our 
collea'.iue  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia I  Mr.  Roosevelt  1  for  a  .symposium  on 
civil  rights. 

In  the  remaining  time  left  to  me  I 
would  like  to  cover  both  of  these  topics. 
If  I  was  preaching,  with  my  Scripture 
background,  I  would  take  the  Book  of 
Numbers  on  uamblin.:;  and  the  one  on 
civil  rights  would  be  the  Book  on  Reve- 
lations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few 
things  concerning  the  civil-rights  bill. 
I  decry  the  bringing  of  partisanship  into 
the  field  of  civil  rights.  Civil  rights  is 
.somethms  that  should  proceed  on  a  bi- 
partisan ba-sis  I  also  decry  h>T>ocrisy 
in  this  field  and  that  is  why  I  have  so 
much  respect  for  our  colleagues  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line. 
They  are  hone.st.  They  proclaim  both 
here  and  outside  of  Coni;ress,  by  their 
vote  and  by  their  speech,  their  attitude 
That  is  honesty.  But  too  many  of  our 
northern  colleagues  say  one  thin«  here 
and  another  thing  outside  or  say  one 
thing  outside  and  vote  the  opposite  here. 
That  is  hypocn.sy 

Specifically,  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
the  housing  bill  of  last  year  to  point  this 
up.  When  the  hou.sinp  bill  came  up  here 
I  introduced  the  Powell  amendment  to 
ban  all  discrimination  in  the  entire 
housing  bill.  When  T  did  that  just  a 
handful  of  my  colleagues  from  this  .side 
of  the  aisle,  the  Republican  side,  stood  up 
and  voted  with  us  on  this  side  The  next 
day,  if  there  was  one  particular  part  of 
the  housing  bill  that  our  colleagues  on 
the  Republican  side  did  not  want,  it  was 
the  public-housing  feature.  So  one  of 
the  gentlemen,  who  the  preceding  day 
had  voted  against  the  civil-rights 
amendment,  introduced  my  amend- 
ment, but  only  to  that  public-housing 
feature.  I  took  the  leadership  that  day 
in  marching  down  the  aisle  to  kill  that 
civil-rights  amendment  because  it  was 
hypocrisy. 

I  believe  in  this  year  it  is  going  to  be 
of  serious  damage  to  the  Republicans  if 
they  continue  to  proclaim  one  thing  and 
refuse  to  sign  that  petition  there. 

I  can  .say  very  objectively  I  do  not 
think  the  Republicans  should  feel  that 
their  candidate  for  President,  Mr  Nixon, 
is  in. 

I  felt  that  way  once  before  about  a 
gentleman  named  Mr  Dewey  And  Mr. 
Truman,  on  the  basis  of  civil  rights 
mainly,  in  the  last  few  days  of  the  cam- 
paign, in  the  face  of  every  poll  against 
him,  came  througli  and  won.  Nixon  is 
not  in.  Nixon  can  be  drfeated.  and  it 
may  well  be  that  what  is  happening  here 
in  this  Chamber  on  this  particular  issue, 
the  issue  of  civil  rights,  might  be  the 
thing  that  will  defeat  the  candidate  for 


President  of  the  Republican  Party 
What  IS  happening  here  is  beinK  watched 
very  closely,  very  closely  by  the  minority 
press  in  this  country,  and  being  reported 
by  them  So.  as  I  present  that  issue 
from  the  "book  of  revelations.'  I  close 
that  and  move  on  to  the  other  one.  book 
of  numbers  " 

Mr    Speaker.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
since  we  began  this  series  of  weekly  ex- 
poses of  the  sordidness  of  gambling  In 
N'^w  York,  the  pauperizing  of  the  ixxjr, 
and  the  criminalization  of  the  pe<3ple  in 
the  ghetto,  that  within  the  past  3  weeks 
several  high  officials  of  the  police  de- 
partment have  resigned  their  office,  one 
within  just  the  past  48  hours;  that  the 
mayor  of  our  city  has  held  today,  at  city 
hall,  a  conference  on  corruption  in  city 
departments,  and  one  of  the  invited  offi- 
cials present  in  that  off-the-record  con- 
ference was  the  police  commi.ssioner  of 
New  York;  that  on  this  past  Sunday  the 
speaker  of  the  assembly  of  the  New  York 
Legislature.  Carmen  Carlino,  on  televi- 
sion pointed  out  that  what  I  was  saying 
was  correct,  but  more  than  that  he  made 
the  serious  charge  that  all  I  was  reveal- 
ing was  just  the  beginning;  that  this  un- 
holy alliance  between  the  mafia  and  the 
syndicate  and  the  combine  in  New  York 
City  and  numbers  and  racketeering  and 
narcotics  and  prostitution  was  an  unholy 
alliance   even    with   some   top   officials. 
That  was  his  statement      I  would   like 
to  point  out.  in  contrast,  what  has  hap- 
pened in  Chicago  and  not  happened  in 
New  York.     In  Chicago,  when  the  de- 
tails became  apparent  that  some  of  the 
men  on  the  police  force  were  in  collu- 
sion   with    men    of    the    underworld,    a 
shakeup  took  place      In  New  York  City 
no  shakeup   has   taken   place      I   think 
that  a  shakeup  in  the  nature  of  the  re- 
moval of  every  inspector,  deputy,  chief, 
and  precinct  inspector  should  take  place 
in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  as  a  signal 
that  there  is  going  to  be  a  new  regime  of 
honesty.     I  do  not  mean  that  these  men 
who  are  in  position  in  Manhattan  are 
dishonest.     I    do    not    mean    that    they 
should  be  removed  from  offic^  but  trans- 
ferred to  other  boroughs  .so  that  those 
who  now  roll  our  streets  and  walk  our 
streets  as   known   criminals   know   that 
the  day  of  being  scofflaws  has  passed 

Now  I  would  like  to  put  into  the 
Record  another  series  of  names  and  ad- 
dresses. So  far  in  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses I  have  listed,  I  have  made  only 
one  error  and  I  would  like  to  rectify  that 
first.  In  the  Congressional  Record  last 
week  I  listed  as  one  of  the  number  gam- 
bling drops  in  New  York  the  E.  J.  TV 
Appliance  Store  at  3638  Broadway.  On 
checking  that  I  find  out  that  the  num- 
ber is  3648  Broadway — 3638  Broadway  is 
occupied  by  two  eminent  gentlemen,  Mr. 
Carl  Tomlinson,  who  operates  a  restau- 
rant known  as  Carl's  Restaurant,  and 
Mr.  Alexander  Rosenklatz  who  operates 
a  very  fine  Thrifty  Store  at  that  address. 
As  I  told  you,  last  week  I  mentioned  the 
names  of  two  individuals  who  I  did  not 
have  their  last  names  of.  and  during  the 
past  few  hours  I  have  received  informa- 
tion concerning  them.  I  mentioned  Sol 
and  Tom.  Sol  and  Tom's  last  name  is 
Caoaldo.     They  operate  and  own  a  vege- 


table market  at  2016  Amsterdam  Avenue. 
I  em  rcadmg  the  report  that  comes  back: 

These  two  have  been  In  ihlB  district  for 
10  years  to  my  knowledge.  They  have  about 
10  rum  ers  and  mmptrollera  working  tor 
them.  These  two  bankers,  the  most  defiant 
bunch  you  have  ever  seen  with  respect  to  the 
law.  Tliey  work  Amsterdam  Avenue  from  6 
am.  to  3  o'clocK  at  night.  The  police  Just 
pass  them  up. 

Even  during  the  reporting  of  their  ad- 
dresses :.nd  niimes  Irist  week  until  now  they 
are  still  operating  freely.  They  must  be 
paying  out.  If  not,  why  don't  they  pick 
them  uji  when  they  see  them?  They  know 
their  spits.  It  Is  a  shame  to  see  the.se  bums 
taking  this  money  even  oS  of  relief  clients 
that  art  being  supported  by  the  taxpayers 
of  New  york.  I  figured  that  If  I  wrote  you 
you  would  be  able  to  Investigate  why  the 
police  Cif  the  30th  precinct.  Washington 
Heights  and  also  the  headquarters  men  of 
the  special  squads  Including  the  Police 
Commls;iloner's  Confidential  Squad,  why 
they  dcn't  run  these  bunis  out  of  this 
neighborhood  once  and  for  alP 

Is  there  any  way  and  why  are  not 
arrangeioents  made  po  that  these  fellows  are 
turned  over  to  Federal  authorllle.8  for 
evading  their  taxes,  especially  the  gambling 
tax? 

I  wisT  to  assure  the  writer  of  this  let- 
ter tha:i  I  have  done  this  and  am  work- 
ing in  complete  cooperation  with  the 
coUectcr  of  internal  revenue. 

I  onl:^  hope  that  with  the  help  of  God 
you  wU  be  able  to  coiUlnue  on  with  your 
crusade  against  this  rotten  element.  I  have 
lived  In  this  dtstrl'-t  for  over  a  quarter  of 
a  centu!  y  and  between  you  and  myself  have 
never  s<en  gambling  as  wide  open  as  It  has 
been  go  ng  on  In  this  precinct  for  the  past 
5  years  We  know  where  the  fault  lies.  It 
U  nowbere  but  In  the  Police  Department. 
They  livjk  the  other  way.  Honest  people  are 
not  blind  and  we  are  not  afraid  to  say 
6<imethlag    th.it   may   hurt    their  feelings 

I  will  try  to  Itemize  addresses  of  stores 
that  th(  y  operate  from  and  will  watch  them 
careful!;  but  In  the  meantime  I  give  you 
these  at, dresses. 

Tlie  K  and  T  Shoe  Shine  Parlor  at  500  West 
180th  S  rcet  Open  all  day  Sunday.  Known 
to  pick  up  bets  lor  the  following  day.  Also 
they  8*11  wine  and  whisky.  This,  there- 
fore. Is  a  Federal  offense. 

Theri  he  gives  me  the  license  number 
of  a  c.»r  of  one  of  those  who  op>erates 
with  tliem.  It  is  3565BX  1959,  not  re- 
newed as  yet,  a  red  and  white  sports 
model  Drand  new  Oldsmobile,  1959 

There  is  also  Creorge  Capaldo.  who  is 
the  father  of  Sol  and  Tom.  He  oper- 
ates tl  e  candy  .store  next  door  to  the 
shoe  shine  parlor  at  502  West  160th 
Street. 

Ther  there  is  the  Dexter  Tavern, 
160th  Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue. 

The  next  part  of  this  letter  I  must 
delete  because  it  is  very  important.  I 
have  a  ready  informed  District  Attorney 
Hogan  in  New  York  concerning  this  by 
telephc  ne  this  afternoon. 

I  wculd  like  to  bring  in  some  more 
names  that  have  just  been  phoned  to  me. 

The  Sol  and  Tom  operation,  501  West 
160th  f-treet. 

Sams  Food  Store,  518  West  159th 
Street. 

Harry's  New  Broadway,  2498  West 
159th  S;treet. 

And  then  a  banker,  Lou  Waltman,  521 
West  1  j6Lh  Street,  Apartment  1-A. 


Then  the  Lucky  Lunch  at  2070  Am- 
sterdam Avenue. 

I  Will  bring  before  this  body  next 
Wednesday  more  information  with  the 
hope  that  in  some  way  what  I  do  here 
may  stimulate  the  conscience  of  the 
leader.ship  of  our  police  department  in 
New  York  to  clean  up  the  force  and 
make  our  town  a  better  town  m  which 
decent  people  can  live  with  dignity  and 
without  fear. 


CI\TL  RIGHTS 

The  SPE.^KER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr.  O'HaraJ  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  asked  for  an  hour  s  time  and  yet 
I  can  say  aU  that  would  cover  the  sub- 
ject in  a  few  sentences  and  still  could 
not  exhaust  the  subject  if  I  spoke  for 
many  days.  The  laws  of  human  de- 
portment and  our  relationship  to  our 
Maker  and  our  fellow  man  are  set  forth 
in  a  relatively  few  sentences  in  the  Ten 
Commandments,  but  countless  millions 
of  words  written  and  six)ken  in  many 
generations  have  given  them  a  richness 
of  interpretation  and  of  understanding 
adaptation  to  changing  conditions  as 
mankind  ascends,  ever  higher,  m  tlie 
climb  to  the  mountain's  top. 

And  so  I  could  say  briefly  that  if  we 
believe  in  our  democracy — and  with  us 
our  Constitution  is  a  sacred  document 
of  political  faith  and  not  an  instrument 
of  mockery — we  cannot  hide  behind  a 
fence  of  excuses  when  the  sigrung  of  a 
discharfze  petition  means  the  opening  of 
the  way  for  millions  of  our  fellow  Amer- 
icans to  come  into  full  enjoj-ment  of 
their  constitutional  right  of  participa- 
tion as  electors  in  a  government  of,  for, 
and  by  all  the  people. 

Unless  the  discharge  petition  reaches 
the  required  number  of  signatures,  civil 
rights  legislation  is  doomed,  and  any 
Member  of  this  body.  Democrat  or  Re- 
publican, who  refuses  to  sign  the  f>eti- 
tion  must  individually  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  being  party  to  a  conspiracy  to 
contmue  to  hold  in  political  bondage  mil- 
lions of  his  fellow  Americans.  It  is  that 
simple. 

I  seek  to  be  charitable  with  all  my  col- 
leagues, as  I  trust  my  colleagues  will  be 
charitable  with  me.  I  wish,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  my  colleagues  from  the  North 
who  have  not  as  yet  signed  the  discharge 
petition  would  counsel  with  their  con- 
sciences. Yes,  there  may  be  a  political 
expediency  in  withholding  their  signa- 
tures, saying  the  responsibility  is  upon 
the  Democratic  Party  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  in  the  majority  in  num- 
bers in  this  Chamber;  but  to  their  own 
conscience  that  cannot  be  satisfying. 
They  know  that  on  the  Rules  Committee 
are  all  of  the  Republican  members  of 
that  committee  joined  with  two  Demo- 
crats, two  Democrats  from  the  South,  to 
keep  bottled  up  the  legislation  that  de- 
cency demands  and  that  our  security  in 
a  txoubled  world  demands.  These  col- 
leagues of  mine  on  the  other  side  who 
have  not  signed  the  petition  know  that 
that  is  a  fact,  but  I  suppose  with  a  sense 
of  political  expediency,  thinking  that  the 


responsibility  can  be  thrown  onto  the 
Democratic  side,  they  are  withholdmg 
their  signatures.  This  may  be  a  par- 
tisan advantage,  according  to  the  rea- 
soning of  some,  but  in  good  conscience 
no  advantage  is  worth  the  price  of  con- 
tinuing on  millions  of  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans the  chains  of  political  bondage, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  remember  in  the  81st 
Congress  I  was  on  the  committee  that 
wrote  a  housing  bill  and  my  heart  was  in 
the  enactment  of  that  great  piece  of  leg- 
islation. The  vote  we  knew  would  be 
ver>'  close,  and  many  felt  that  the  adop- 
tion of  an  antisegregation  amendment 
would  doom  the  measure.  The  leader- 
ship regarded  the  amendment  as  a  device 
to  kill  the  bill. 

There  was  a  teller  vote.  I  saw  some  of 
my  liberal  colleagues  from  the  North, 
just  as  sincere  in  their  opposition  to 
segregation  as  I  am.  line  up  and  vote 
against  the  amendment  to  save  as  they 
felt  the  housing  bill  that  meant  so  much 
to  all  our  people  in  that  period  of  critical 
housing  shortage.  I  voted  for  the 
amendment.  The  amendment  was  de- 
feated by  one  vote.  Had  it  carried,  pos- 
sibly I  would  have  borne  the  responsibil- 
ity of  having  killed  that  great  housing 
bill.  But  I  could  not  have  lived  with 
myself  unless  I  had  done  as  I  did.  Each 
man  must  make  his  own  decisions,  and 
I  am  sure  that  in  this  body  always  they 
are  honest  decisions,  varying  with  differ- 
ent philosophies  and  different  ap- 
proaches. I  happ>en  to  believe  that  no 
material  advantage  is  worth  the  aban- 
donment of  a  moral  principle. 

I  was  not  surprised  when  I  heard  a 
brilliant  and  distinguished  colleague  of 
mine,  a  Republican  from  Illinois,  Con- 
gresswoman  Margaret  Stttt  Chttrch.  say 
that  she  had  signed  the  discharge  peti- 
tion, and  she  did  it,  I  know,  because  of 
her  conscience.  She  was  not  thinking 
as  a  Republican  when  she  signed  the 
petition  nor  was  I  thinking  as  a  Demo- 
C!-at  when  I  signed  the  petition.  You 
cannot  duck  conscience  in  a  pool  of  par- 
tisan waters  You  cannot  play  politics 
with  morals.  I  hope  that  all  my  col- 
leagues from  the  North  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  who  sincerely  believe  in  civil 
risrhts  and  who  believe  that  everyone  of 
our  Americans  should  have  an  equal  op- 
portunity to  vote  regardless  of  any  polit- 
ical expediency  and  regardless  of  any 
whispered  counsel  from  their  leadership 
w.ll  come  and  sign  this  petition. 

Now  I  am  not  judging  our  Democrats 
from  the  South.  It  is  not  given  to  me 
to  judge  any  of  my  colleagues.  They 
at  lea.st  are  consistent.  They  realize 
they  are  standing  for  a  dying  order.  An 
order  that  has  gone  and  will  never  re- 
turn. But  they  are  still  standing  for 
it.  on  the  fringe  of  a  lost  battlefield. 
When  we  had  civil  rights  legislation  be- 
fore the  House  in  the  last  Congress,  it 
was  late  in  July,  I  think,  a  beautiful 
summer  day.  Summer  was  in  the  full 
bloom  of  its  enrapturement.  Yet.  my 
friends,  summer  than  had  been  on  the 
path  of  death  for  more  than  a  month. 
Although  everything  spoke  of  summer,  it 
was  a  dying  and  not  a  homing  summer. 
Summer  was  on  its  way  out.  That  is 
how  it  is  with  the  changing  order  now. 
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So  my  southern  colleagues  cannot  be  ac- 
cused of  hypocrisy  or  insincerity  when 
they  are  fighting  this  legislation  which 
will  hasten  the  coming  to  the  South 
of  a  new  order  and  which,  when  the 
dread  of  a  change  from  the  status  quo 
is  gone,  the  South  will  find  a  much  bet- 
ter order 

But  what   about   my   coUeasues   from 
the  North  who  profess  to  believe  in  the 
equality  of  the  races  and   who  yet  are 
taking  this  legislation  down  to  certain 
death   and   because   of   a   certain   weird 
calculation   of   political   expediency   are 
withholding  their  names  from  the  dis- 
charge petition?     Everyone  knows   the 
condition     in     this     House.       Everyone 
knows  that  the  Democratic  Party  elected 
a  majority  of  the  Members  of  this  body, 
and  everyone  knows  that  the  Republi- 
can leadership  outnumbered,  formed  a 
coalition  with  certain  Democrats.   These 
Democrats  from   the   South  had  some- 
thing they  were   interested   in  and   the 
Republicans  of  the  North  agreed  to  play 
in   partnership   with    them.     The    price 
exacted  from  the  Republican  leadership 
was  aid  in  defeating  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion.    We  know  the  condition  here.     I 
do  not  imagine  anyone  in  the  country 
is  much  fooled.    Four  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  Rules  Committee  joined  up 
with   2    Southern   Democratic    members 
to  keep  civil  rights  legi.slation  bottled  up 
in  the  Rules  Committee  is  .so  self-evi- 
dent that  any  civics  teacher  in  any  high 
school  would  be  ashamed  of  any  pupil 
who  missed  the  point. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  I  gladly 
yield  to  my  distinguished  and  beloved 
friend  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  The  gentleman, 
my  dear  friend,  states  that  four  Repub- 
lican members  of  the  Rules  Committee 
voted  to  kill  this  legislation.  I  do  not 
believe  there  ha,s  been  a  vote  on  it  yet 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules;  is  that  not 
so? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois  I  am  very 
sorry  that  my  inadequacy  in  handling 
the  English  language  caused  me  to  be 
misunderstood  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Would  the  gentleman  .'^ay  there 
are  any  Republican  members  on  the 
Committee  ou  Rules  who  have  shown 
any  interest  at  all  in  voting  out  this 
bill?  Will  he  give  me  the  name  of  one 
member? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  In  answer  to  the 
gentleman,  I  think  the  only  way  you 
can  know  the  truth  is  to  have  the  major- 
ity party  bring  the  matter  up  for  a  vote 
so  that  "that  could  be  determined.  I  do 
not  believe  that  we,  as  respon.sible  mem- 
bers of  this  important  body,  can  fo  on 
the  basis  of  guesswork. 

Mr.  0'HARj\  of  Illinois.  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  right — there  should  not  be 
any  guesswork  about  it.  But  where  I 
find  a  great  moral  issue  involved  and 
find  on  one  side  four  members,  and  they 
are  Republicans  and  they  are  from  the 
North,  standing  up  like  a  stone  wall  with 
two  Southern  Democrats  and  not  mov- 
ing— I  do  not  think  I  have  to  resort  to 
any  guesswork 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  members  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee mav  request  a  meetinti  of  the  Rules 
Committee  at  any  time  Certain  Demo- 
cratic members  have  indicated  a  desire 
to  have  that  meeting  They  have  not 
been  able  to  have  it.  but  if  just  one  of 
the  Republicans  joined  with  them  in 
that  request  they  could  have  a  meeting, 
but  as  long  as  they  are  not  able  to  get 
one  Republican,  a  meeting  cannot  go 
forward  If  three  or  four  members 
would  indicate  that  they  would  come  to 
that  meeting,  the  Democrat  members 
have  already  indicated  that  they  are 
happy  to  join  them.  But  until  their 
Republican  friends  do  that,  there  is 
nothing  to  happen  in  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr,  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O  HARA  of  Illinois.  I  am  glad 
to  yield.  I  am  looking  for  some  logic 
on  your  side. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  Yes;  and  I  will 
spell  it  out  to  you.  I  am  looking  for 
.some  logic  on  your  side  other  than  the 
political  maneuvering  that  is  going  on 
here  today.  You  made  this  statement: 
The  Rules  Committee  has  four  Repub- 
licans voting  with  two  DemocraUs.  and 
they  could  get  this  legislation  out. 
Earlier  in  your  remarks,  and  I  congratu- 
late you  for  it,  you  said  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  maionty  party  to  bnm; 
about  this  legislation.  My  question  is 
this  Do  you  feel  that  six  of  the  Demo- 
cratic members  on  the  Rules  Committee 
are  not  in  favor  of  bringing  out  this 
legislation'' 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  any  feeling  at  all,  ex- 
cept what  one  may  have  when  he  sees 
something  just  as  plain  as  ones  hand 
before  ones  eyes.  I  see  on  the  Rules 
Committee  four  Republicans  and  two 
Democrats  jomed  up  against  the  sohd 
Northern  Democratic  membership  of 
that  Committee.  I  know  that  if  one  of 
the  four  Republicans  budged  we  w^ould 
have  this  legislation  out. 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM.  I  am  wondering, 
then,  if  there  is  involved  in  your  com- 
ment a  criticism  of  the  other  Democratic 
members  of  the  Rules  Committee?  If 
the  leadership  is  in  favor  of  this  legisla- 
tion why  could  they  not  make  a  change 
in  the  personnel  on  the  majority  side 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  which  is  within 
their  power  to  do?  In  other  words,  when 
this  Congress  was  organized  in  January. 
the  members  of  the  various  committees 
were  drafted  and  approved  by  the  lead- 
erships on  both  sides.  If  this  matter  is 
as  desperate  as  many  think  it  is  and  it 
IS  bogged  down  and  we  are  having  all 
this  controversy,  if  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership IS  genumely  intere.sted  in  getting 
this  out  without  making  a  political  foot- 
ball out  of  it.  it  would  seem  to  mp  the 
Democratic  leadership  could  make  a 
change  in  the  Democratic  membership 
on  the  committee. 

Mr.  O  HARA  of  Illinois.  My  friend, 
let  me  say  this.  I  was  seeking  to  svm- 
pathize.     I  do  not  like  to  see  my   Re- 


publican colleagues  from  the  North  put 
on  the  rack  by  their  own  leadership  It 
will  be  hard  for  them  to  explain  May  I 
ask  the  gentleman.  Has  he  signed  the 
discharge  petition? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  The  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  has  signed  the  discharge 
petition  as  I  stated  before. 

Mr  OHARA  of  Illinois  I  congratu- 
late the  gentleman,  but  I  am  not  sur- 
prised. While  there  Is  no  one  on  his 
side  of  the  aisle  who  is  more  loyal  to  his 
party,  and  we  all  recognize  his  ability, 
I  have  observed  that  on  moral  issues  like 
this  he  votes  with  his  conscience. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  The  gentleman 
makes  the  statement  that  he  just  made 
because  that  is  the  basis  on  which  it 
ought  to  be  determined  and  not  on  a 
political  basis 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Illinois      I  yield. 
Mr    ROOSEVELT.     The   last   remark 
of  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  I  think 
is  illustrative  of  the   type  of  argument 
which  has  obstructed  us  very  much 

He  knows  as  well  as  I  do  or  anybody 
else  m  the  House  does  that  to  change  the 
members  of  a  committee  at  this  time  in 
this  session  would  be  simply  asking  for 
the  impossible.     We  also  know  that  ac- 
tually It  was  a  question,  as  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  has  said, 
a   question  of  the   individual      Four  of 
them   we  know   honestly   and  conscien- 
tiously  do  not  want  a  civil   rights  bill. 
Pour  of  the  Democrats  have  said  openly 
they   want  one   and   would   vote   for   it. 
Pour  members  on   the  Republican   side 
have  said  they  would  support  the  civil 
rights  legislation.     It   is  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  arithmetic  then      Why  will  not 
the  four  Republican  members  who  pro- 
fess to  be  for  civil  rights  join  with  the 
four  Democratic  members  who  are  for 
civil  righus  and  get  the  bill  ouf     Why 
can  we  not  argue  it  on  the  basis  of  merit 
rather   than   of   partisanship'     Let   the 
four  Republican  members  who  said  they 
are  for  civil  rights  show  it  by  their  ac- 
tions. 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM  Mr  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  response 
to  the  gentleman  from  California'' 

Mr  O  HARA  of  Illinois.  After  I  have 
yielded  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
IMr.  Yates  I.  1  promised  hmi  I  would 
yield. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  have  a  statement  to 
make.     May  I  make  my  statement '' 

Mr  O  HARA  of  Illinois.  I  will  very 
much  appreciate  my  friend  and  col- 
league joining  me  m  the  well. 

Mr  YATES  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  in  his  excellent 
statement  this  afternoon. 

The  debate  this  afternoon  Ls  a  most 
important  one  in  making  clear  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Democratic  Party  and 
the  Republican  Party  in  the  field  of  hu- 
man welfare  and  civil  rights.  Of  late, 
the  Republican  Party  has  professed  t-o 
be  the  champion  of  the  little  man  and 
of  minority  groups.  Its  members  are 
loud  and  strong  in  their  profession  of 
advocacy  of  the  civil  rights  program: 
but  there  is  little  action  to  support  their 
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protestations.  TTiey  are  now  continu- 
ing the  record  they  have  made  over  the 
years,  and  they  cannot  deny  it. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record.  The  record 
shows  it  was  the  Democratic  Party 
througii  the  New  Deal  and  Fair  Deal 
which  Irst  gave  impetus  to  the  hopes  of 
the  miaority  groups  in  America.  Their 
programs  brought  a  social  revolution 
which  changed  the  people  s  attitude  to- 
ward tlieir  guvern.'uent. 

As  explained  by  Republican  editor 
William  Allen  White,  the  victoiT  of  the 
Democrats  indicated  a  firm  desire  on  the 
part  of  tlie  American  people  to  use  kov- 
ernment  as  an  agency  of  human 
welfare. 

Under  thLs  concept,  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment were  used  by  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations to  assure  the  American 
people  of  the  richt  to  a  useful  and 
remunerative  lob:  of  the  rieht  to  earn 
enouk'h  to  provide  adequate  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  recreation;  of  the  richt  of  every 
farmer  to  rai.se  and  sell  his  product.s  at 
a  return  which  would  give  him  and  his 
family  a  decent  living;  of  the  rit;ht  of 
every  businessman  to  trade  in  an  atmos- 
phere cf  freedom  from  unfair  competi- 
tion and  domination  by  monopolies;  of 
the  rieht  to  a  decent  home;  of  the  right 
to  adeq  late  medical  care  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  achieve  and  enjoy  good  health: 
of  the  right  to  a  cood  education  for  their 
children;  and  of  the  right  to  adequate 
protection  from  the  economic  fears  of 
old  ane,  sickness,  accident.  and 
unemployment. 

Takinc  action  to  achieve  Ihe-se  goals, 
the  Democratic  Party  initiated  leeisla- 
tion  for  ft  minimum  wage  law:  for  a  full 
employment  law;  for  a  Federal  aid  to 
education  bill:  for  rausine  health  stand- 
ards through  adequate  medical  care:  for 
.,'ood  housing,  including  public  housing; 
for  a  farm  bill  that  would  permit  farm- 
ers to  live  in  decency:  for  unemployment 
compen5ation  and  for  social  .'security 

And  all  this  time  what  were  the  Re- 
publicans doing''  They  were  opposing 
every  single  one  of  the  New  Deal 
measures.  The  record  shows  that  all 
the  social  reforms  which  are  recognized 
today  as  being  an  e.<vsential  part  of  our 
democratic  way  of  life  were  enacted  into 
law  in  spite  of — not  because  of — the  Re- 
publican Party. 

Why  did  they  oppose  .such  reforms? 
They  said  they  were  socialistic. 

Socialistic:  Not  to  all  Republicans. 
The  Democratic  program  was  not  social- 
istic to  Dr  Channing  H.  Tobias,  for 
example,  who  at  the  time  was  an  inde- 
pendent Republican.  He  said  that  he 
proposed  to  support  President  Roosevelt 
in  1944  "becau.se  his  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  generally  progressive 
course  he  has  followed  for  the  past  12 
years  have  vested  the  common  man  of 
every  race,  creed,  and  color  with  a  dig- 
nity and  inspired  him  with  a  hope  that 
he  has  never  known  before." 

Dr  W  E  B  DuBois,  after  looking  care- 
fully at  the  record,  was  convinced 
"without  the  slightest  doubt  that  Frank- 
lin D  Roosevelt  has  done  more  for  the 
uplift  and  progress  of  the  American 
Negro  than  any  President  since  Abraham 
Lincoln." 


And  with  respect  to  President  Truman. 
Mr.  Thurgood  Marshall — one  of  the 
most  respected  attorneys  in  Washing- 
ton— had  this  to  say  in  a  radio  Interview 
when  he  was  asked  about  possible  presi- 
dential candidates  in  the  last  presiden- 
tial election: 

The  candidate  tiiat  gets  nearest  to  Harry 
S  Truman  will  more  than  llkoly  get  the 
votes  of  the  people  who  believe  in  civil 
rlglita      Tliaffi   my   belief. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  these  outstand- 
ing leaders  would  so  express  them.selves. 
The  rise  of  the  average  American  under 
the  Roosevelt  refonns  was  unbelievable. 
Knowing  that  there  could  be  no  true 
freedom  unless  there  is  freedom  from 
want,  the  New  Deal  of  the  Democratic 
Party  set  about  first  the  elimination  of 
the  ravaging  effects  of  poverty,  and 
brineinp  a  dignity  to  the  forgotten  man 
that  he  never  before  enjoyed.  Both  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  gave  him 
a  recognition  and  the  feeling  that  he  was 
a  necessary  part  of  the  community — that 
he  belonged. 

And  as  for  Harr^-  Truman,  he  became 
the  symbol  of  progress  in  the  field  of 
human  rights.  It  was  he  who  estab- 
lished the  first  commis.^ion  to  study  the 
complex  problems  of  assuring  every  citi- 
zen's constitutional  rights.  It  was  he 
who  fathered  the  greatest  all-round 
legislative  program  m  the  fl':'ld  of  civil 
and  constitutional  rights  this  country 
ha.':  ever  known. 

Yes.  and  it  was  he  who  stayed  by  that 
propram  right  through  the  1948  E>emo- 
cratic  Convention  and  right  through  the 
election,  even  though  he  knew  it  might 
split  his  own  party  and  cost  him  the 
Presidency.  And  year  after  year  Pres- 
ident Truman  kept  urging  his  program 
on  the  Congress. 

Just  compare  President  Truman's  ac- 
tions with  those  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration. Under  President  Truman  the 
Federal  Government  stood  squarely  be- 
hind the  constitutional  rights  of  all  in- 
dividuals. Shortly  before  he  left  office 
he  stat.ed  his  view  of  the  responsibility 
of    Federal   Government    in    this    field. 

I  am  not  one  of  those — 

He  said — 

who  feel  that  we  can  leave  these  matters  up 
t*')  the  States  alone,  or  that  we  can  rely  solely 
upon  the  efTorts  of  men  of  good  will.  •  •  • 
The  full  force  and  power  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  stand  behind  the  protection 
of  rights  guaranteed  by  our  Federal  Consti- 
tution. 

I  was  in  the  81st  Congress  when  the 
civil  rights  bills  were  filed  to  implement 
the  civil  rights  program,  as  recommend- 
ed by  President  Truman's  Commission. 
They  might  have  been  passed  if  the 
Northern  Democrats  had  received  the  co- 
operation rather  than  the  opposition  of 
the  Northern  Republicans.  But  because 
most  of  the  members  of  the  Republican 
Party  chose  to  work  with  reactionary 
Democrats  from  the  South,  the  bills  were 
defeated. 

For  example.  I  remember  very  well  the 
fight  on  an  FEPC  bill  in  1950  because 
I  was  right  in  the  middle  of  it.  After 
months  of  maneuvering  the  bill  finally 
came  to  the  floor  on  Washinpt'^n's  birth- 
day, February  22d.     The  Southern  Con- 


gressmen who  opposed  the  bill  fought  it 
wnth  the  only  filibuster  that  the  House 
knows,  quonim  calls  and  roll  calls.  Even 
though  the  bill  had  been  made  the  leg- 
islative business  of  the  day,  after  com- 
pletion of  the  reading  of  Washington's 
address,  which  is  always  done  on  his 
birthday.  Congressman  Cox  of  Georgia 
got  up  and  moved  that  the  Hou.se  ad- 
journ out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
George  Washmgton.  Time  after  time 
that  day  I  watched  Ftepublican  Members 
of  the  House  walk  off  the  floor  so  that  a 
quorum  call  could  be  made  by  a  South- 
ern Member.  A  quorum  call  takes  40 
minutes.    There  were  about  10  of  them. 

We  got  a  vote  on  FEPC  at  3  o'clock  the 
next  morning.  Those  of  us  who  favored 
the  strong  bill,  watched  with  dismay 
when  a  substitute  bill  which  took  away 
all  the  enforcement  powers  of  FEI*C  was 
offered.  Was  it  offered  by  a  Southern 
Democrat?  It  was  not.  It  was  offered 
by  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
and  the  Flepublicans  approved  it.  On 
that  vote,  a  majority  of  the  Democrats 
voted  against  the  substitute  bill.  Sixty- 
eight  percent  of  the  Republicans  voted 
for  it. 

In  all  the  legislative  battles  when 
Southern  Democrats  have  fought  civil- 
rifhts  measures,  it  was  the  Northern 
Democrats,  rather  than  the  Republicans, 
who  led  the  fight  against  them.  A  few 
years  ago  Congressman  Winstead,  of 
Mississippi,  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  Selective  Service  Act  which  gave  the 
right  to  every  inductee  to  serve  in  a 
segregated  outfit,  if  he  chose.  That 
amendment,  which  was  approved  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  was 
defeated  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  be- 
cause of  a  magnificent  speech  by  Con- 
gressman William  L.  Dawson,  of  Chi- 
cago, delivered  in  support  of  the  motion 
to  strike  it  out  filed  by  another  Demo- 
crat. Congressman  Price,  of  Illinois. 
Congressman  Dawson,  a  Democrat,  is  the 
first  Negro  chairman  of  a  major  con- 
gressional committee  in  the  history  of 
the  Nation. 

Nor  is  Congressman  Dawson  the  only 
member  of  the  Negro  race  in  Congress. 
Three  other  Negro  Members  grace  these 
Halls — and  all  are  in  the  Democratic 
Party.  None  are  from  the  Republican 
Party. 

The  record  shows  that  the  Republican 
Party  has  fought  public  housing;  it  has 
fought  the  minimum  wage  law  and  sub- 
sequent increases;  it  has  fought  social 
security  and  increased  coverage  and 
benefits:  it  has  fought  unemployment 
compensation:  it  has  fought  appropria- 
tions for  health  measures  and  hospitals; 
it  has  fought  FEPC:  it  has  fought  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education.  It  has  fought  all 
progressive  legislation. 

But  now  the  Republicans  say  foreet 
the  past.  We  have  a  new  Republican 
Party.  We  are  now  the  party  of  Eisen- 
hower. We  are  "modern  Republicans" 
Forget  the  fact  that  the  Republican 
Party  did  bUle  to  help  the  average  man 
when  It  was  in  power.  Forget  that  the 
Republican  Party  fought  all  measures 
for  the  people.  Forget  that  it  is  the  party 
of  big  business.  This  is  a  new  party, 
say  the  Republicans, 
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Well,  former  President  Calvin  Coolidge 
vms  cmce  asked  the  qtiestion :  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, do  the  people  where  you  come  from 
say  a  hen  lays  or  a  hen  lies?  '  Mr. 
Coolidge  replied:  'The  people  where  I 
oome  from.  sir.  lift  her  up  to  see." 

Let  ua  lift  up  the  hen  and  take  a 
look  at  the  new  Republican  Party. 
What  has  the  President  done  in  the 
field  of  civil  rights''  In  contrast  to  the 
fighting  leadership  given  to  the  cwil 
rights  program  by  Harry  Truman. 
President  Eisenhower  has  done  little  or 
nothing.  During  the  first  3  years  of  his 
administration  he  presented  no  civil 
rights  program  at  all  to  the  Congress. 
And  when  the  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  its  decision  in  1954.  regarding 
school  desegregation  cases,  did  the 
President  hail  the  decision?  Did  he 
take  steps  to  implement  or  encourage 
communities  to  carry  it  out?  He  did 
not.  He  has  not  to  this  day  declared 
that  he  favors  that  decision.  He  has 
not  declared  at  any  time  that  he  favors 
the  elimination  of  se^egated  schools. 

Did  President  Eisenhower  mclude 
FEPC  in  his  program?  He  did  not.  The 
President  has  stated  that  he  is  opposed 
to  FEPC.  A  few  years  ago  when  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Mitchell  testified  before  a 
Senate  committee  that  he  favored  a 
strong  FEPC  with  entorcement  provi- 
sions, the  President  declared  that  Sec- 
retary Mitchell  was  enutled  to  his  opin- 
ion. As  far  as  he,  the  President,  was 
concerned,  he  did  not  agree  with  him. 

A  civil  rights  bill  was  passed  a  few 
years  ago.  the  first  one  in  80  years.  It 
was  a  democratic  Congress  which  passed 
it  and  it  is  true  that  many  Republi- 
cans helped  by  voting  for  the  bill  It  is 
also  true  that  the  bill  that  was  passed 
had  the  support  of  the  admini.stration. 
Passage  of  that  bill  established  the  fact 
that  in  order  to  obtain  passage  of  civil 
rights  measures.  Republicans  must  join 
with  Democrats  in  .supporting  the  legis- 
lation. And  Republicans  helped  pass 
that  bill. 

Why,  then,  should  they  now  refuse  to 
take  similar  action  on  the  pending  bill? 
It  is  a  moderate  bill.     They  have  no 
reason  to  oppose  it.     Wliy  do  they  not 
join  with  Nortliern  Democrats  in  sign- 
ing the  discharge  petition  so  that  the 
bill  may  be  considered  by  the  Congress? 
Why    does    the    minority    leader    draw 
himself  up  in  parliamentary  dignity  and 
declare   that   he   favors   orderly   proce- 
dures for   the   bill  and  that  "this   is  a 
Democratic   Congress.     The    Democrats 
have  the  responsibility  for  enacting  the 
bin."      He    knows    very    well    that    the 
Democratic     Party,    being     a     national 
party,   and   having    Members   from   the 
South,  will  find  a  number  of  Democrats 
refusing  to  vote  for  the  bill.    That  same 
attitude     prevails     among     Republican 
I      Members  from  the  South  and  from  the 
border  States  as  can  clearly  be  disclosed 
by  an  examination  of  the  votmg  records 
I      of  Members  from  such  States.    But  Re- 
publicans from  northern  States  have  no 
reason  to  act  like  their  southern  broth- 
ers.    The  Republicans  from  the  North 
are  not  bound  by  southern   prejudices 
and  customs  on  civil  nghts  legislation. 
In  a  few  days  the  Republican  Party 
will  represent  itself  as  the  party  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  in  speeches  and  banquets 


aU  over  the  United  States,  made  and 
held  to  celebrate  the  martyred  Presl- 
dents  birthday,  but  if  Abraham  Uncoln 
were  to  see  the  manner  in  which  the 
members  of  the  Republican  Party  were 
procrasUnating  on  the  civil  rights  bill  he 
wouli  abjure  hi.s  party  membership. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  choice  is  clear 
Almost  without  exception.  Democrats 
from  the  North  have  signed  the  discharge 
petition  to  bring  the  civil  rights  bill  to 
the  floor.  Almost  without  exception.  Re- 
publicans have  refused  to  sign  it.  They 
will  make  excuses,  but  they  cannot  gain- 
say their  record.  Let  them,  if  they  can. 
henceforth  go  to  the  people  and  state 
again  that  they  favor  civil  rights  legis- 
lation in  the  face  of  that  record. 

The  point  of  President  Coolidge's  story 
which   I  related   earlier   becomes  clear 
The  hen  has  been  lifted  and  the  rCoUlLs 
speak  for  themselves. 

I  listened  to  what  my  good  friend  from 
rilinois  said  a  few  moments  ago  of  tlie 
time  that  both  he  and  I  were  in  the  81st 
Congre.ss.     We    had   certain   legislation 
that  we  had  to  consider.    I  am  sure  that 
he  recalls,  as  I  do.  the  fight  we  had  for 
the  pa.ssage  of  the  FEPC  bill  and  that  we 
learned   at   that   time   of   the  coalition, 
which  is  echoed  today,  the  coalition  of 
the  reactionary  or  conservative  Ek-mo- 
crat-s  from  the  South  and  the  conserva- 
tive Republicans  from  the  North.     I  re- 
call after  months  of  maneuvering  how 
the  FEPC  bill  came  to  the  floor.    It  was 
Calendar  Wednesday.     It  was  Washing- 
ton's Birthday,  as  a  maUer  of  fact.     I 
recall    that    immediately    following    the 
reading   of    Washington's   farewell    ad- 
dress, Mr    Cox  of  Georgia  got  up  and 
moved   that   the  House   adjourn   out  of 
re.-^pect  for  the  memorj'  of  the  ex-Presi- 
dent.    Of  course,  that  was  voted  down. 
But  there  was  quorum  call  after  quorum 
call  when  Republican  Members  left  the 
floor  in  order  to  permit  the  Democrats 
from  the  South  to  make  a  point  of  no 
quorum.     There  were  10  or  12  quorum 
calls  that  were  resorted  to  because  it  is 
only  through  quorum  calls  that  a  fl'i- 
buster  can  be  carried  on  in  the  House. 
It  was  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  that  we 
finally  got  a  vote  on  the  FEPC  bill. 

The  gentlemen  will  recall  that  one  of 
the  votes  we  had  touched  upon  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  we  .should  have 
a  strong  FEPC  bill  or  whether  we  sliould 
have  a  weak  FEPC  bill.  There  was  a 
substitute  offered  for  that  FEPC  bill 
which  pretty  much  weakened  it.  Tlie 
gentleman  will  recall  who  offered  that 
amendment.  It  was  not  a  Democrat 
from  the  South  who  offered  that  amend- 
ment. It  was  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  That  amendment  carried 
because  of  the  votes  of  the  Southern 
Democrats  and  the  Republicans.  On 
that  vote  a  majority  of  the  Democrats 
voted  against  the  substitute  bill.  Sixty- 
eight  percent  of  the  Republicans  voted 
for  it. 

In  all  the  legislative  battles  in  which 
Southern  Democrats  have  fought  civil 
rights  measures,  it  was  the  Northern 
Democrats  rather  than  the  Republicans 
who  led  the  fight  against  their  brethren 
from  the  South. 

A  few  years  ago  the  gentlemen  will  re- 
call when  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 


[Mr.  WiMSTXADl  offered  an  amendment 
In  the  Armed  Services  Committee  to  per- 
mit .segregation  in  the  Armed  Forces  be- 
cause of  race.  'When  that  bill  came  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  one  of  our  col- 
leagues from  niinols  ,Mr  Prick  1  offered 
an  amendment  to  delete  the  Winstead 
proposal  from  tlic  armed  services  bill, 
and  It  was  a  Member  from  Illinois.  Mr. 
William  L.  D*v^.son  a  Democrat,  the 
first  Negro  chairman  of  a  maior  con- 
gressional committee,  who  made  the 
speech  that  swept  the  House  and  resulted 
in  elimination  of  the  so-called  Winstead 
amendment. 

I  think  we  .should  point  out.  insofar  as 
party  adherence  to  civil  rights  is  con- 
cerned, and  the  loyalty  of  minority 
groui»  to  either  party,  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iliindis  i  Mr  Dawson  1  is  not 
the  only  member  of  his  race  in  the  House 
uf  Rrpresentalives.  There  are  other 
Members,  but  all  of  them  without  excep- 
tion are  in  the  Democratic  Party  None 
of  them  IS  m  the  Republican  Party. 

The  record  shows  that  the  Republican 
Party  has  fought  public  housing,  it  has 
fought  the  minimum  wasre  law.  It  has 
fought  .social  secunty.  and  mcrea.sed  cov- 
erage and  benefits:  it  has  fought  unem- 
ployment compensation:  it  has  fought 
appropriations  for  health  measures  and 
ho^pltah^atlon:  it  has  fought  FEPC. 
Federal  aid  to  education  It  has  fought 
all  progressive  legi.slatlnn.  But  now  the 
Republicans  are  saying  this:  They  were 
saying  this  when  they  declared  that  they 
were  modern  Republicans.  They  said. 
"We  have  a  new  Republican  Party.  We 
are  not  the  party  of  Eisenhower.  Let  us 
forget  the  fact  that  the  Republican  Party 
did  littl-'  to  help  the  average  man  when  it 
\fcas  :n  power;  forget  that  the  Republi- 
can Party  fought  all  the  measures  of  the 
people,  that  the  Republican  Party  sup- 
ported all  the  mea.sures  of  big  business. 
This  Is  a  new  party. "  now  say  the  Re- 
publicans. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  former  Presi- 
dent Calvin  Coolidge  who  was  once  a.sked 
the  question  Mr  President,  do  the  peo- 
ple where  you  come  from  say  'A  hen 
lays'  or  A  hen  lies"'"  Mr  Coolidge  re- 
lied The  people  where  I  come  from. 
sir.  lift  her  up  to  see  " 

Let  us  look  at  the  record.     Let  us  lift 
up   the   hen   and   take   a    look    and   see 
whether  the  new  Republican  Party  is  a 
champion  of  civil  rights.     What  has  the 
President  done  in  the  field  of  civil  rights 
and  what  has  his  party  done  in  the  field 
of  civil  right.s  in  contrast  to  the  fighting 
leadership  which  was  given  to  the  civil 
rights  prcjgram  by  President  Harry  Tru- 
man?    Pre.sident  Eisenhower  has   done 
little   or   nothing,   certainly   during   the 
first  3  years  of  his  administration,  at  a 
time.  sir.  when  the  Republican  Party  was 
in  control  net  only  of  the  White  Hou^e. 
but  when  the  Republican  Party,  duruig 
the  83d  Congress  was  in  control  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress.     Not  one  .step  was 
taken  to  unplement  a  civil  rights  pro- 
gram.   There  were  no  Democratic  chair- 
men of  committees  at  that  time  to  whom 
the  Republicans  now  point  to  and  say 
"Look  what  is  happening."    At  that  time 
the   committee   chairmen   were  all    Fie- 
publicans  and  yet  there  was  no  program 
that  was  given  to  the  Congress.    There 
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was  no  program  that  emanated  from  the 
Republican  Congress  In  support  of  civil 
rights.  And.  when  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  its  decision  in  1954  in  the 
school  de.segregation  cases,  did  the  Presi- 
dent hall  the  decision?  He  did  not  Did 
he  take  steps  to  implement  it?  Did  he 
take  steps  to  encourage  communities  to 
carry  it  out?  He  did  not.  As  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  determine  nowhere 
have  I  read  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  declared  that  he  fa- 
vors the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  school  desegregation  ca.ses  He 
has  declared  only  that  it  is  the  law  and 
that  he  proposes  to  carry  it  out.  And, 
has  President  Eisenhower,  since  he  made 
that  statement  recommending  civil 
nghts.  included  FEPC  in  the  program'' 
He  has  not  FEPC  was  last  heard  of  by 
a  President  when  Harry  Trumsn  was  in 
the  White  House.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
President  Eisenhower  has  declared  that 
he  opposes  FEPC,  and  this  declaration  of 
opposition  came  in  response  to  a  ques- 
tion by  the  pre.ss  after  SecretaiT  of  La- 
bor Mitchell  had  declared  before  a  Sen- 
ate comm:tt.ee  that  he  favored  FEPC. 
The  President  was  asked  whether  he 
agreed  with  Secretar>'  of  Labor  Mitchell, 
and  he  said.  "No.  the  Secretary  is  en- 
titled to  his  own  opinion." 

A   civil   rights  bill  was  passed   a   few 
years  ago.  the  first  one  in  80  years.     It 
was  a  Democratic  Congress  which  pas.scd 
that  bill.     And.  it  is  true  that  the  Re- 
publicans helped  by  voting  for  that  bill. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  bill  had  the  sup- 
port  of   the    administration.     I   suggest 
and  urge  my  friend  from   Nebraska   to 
listen  to  this,  if  I  may.  because  of  the  in- 
terchange  which    occurred    a   few   mo- 
ments ago.  because  of  the  passage  of  that 
bill  I  think  the  principle  was  established 
that  the  Republicans,  if  they  favor  civil 
rights,   must    loin   with   Democrats  who 
favored  civil  nghts  m  the  passage  of  that 
bill.  too.     The  Republicans  helped  pass 
that  bill.     Why  do  they  not  now  help  in 
passing    civil    nghts    legislation?     Why 
do  they  not  join  with  Northern  Demo- 
crats in  signing  the  discharge  petition  so 
that  the  bill  may  be  considered  by  tlie 
Congress?     Why      does     the     minority 
leader  draw  himself  up  in  parliamentary 
dignity  and  declare  that  he  favors  or- 
derly  procedure   for   the   bill   and   also 
states  that   this  is  a  Democratic  Con- 
gre.ss and  that  the  Democrats  have  the 
responsibility  for  enacting  this  legisla- 
tion?    He  knows  very  well  that  the  Dem- 
ocrats, being  a  national  party,  have  mem- 
ber.s  from  the  South  who  will  refuse  to 
vote  for  the  bill.     But,  let  me  point  out. 
too.   that   there   are   a   few  Members  of 
Congress  v>ho  are  Republicans  who  come 
from  Southern  and  border  States,  and 
these,  too.  have  demonstrated,  and  the 
record  is  clear  on  this,  they  have  dem- 
onstrated in  every  vote  that  has  come  up 
that  they  will  vote  in  accordance  with 
the  same  standards  and  in  accordance 
with  the  same  customs  as  the  Democrats 
from  the  South  vote.     The  Republicans 
from  the  North,  however,  are  not  bound 
by    southern    prejudices,    they    are    not 
bound    by    southern    customs    on    civil 
rights  legislation. 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM.    Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  po^nt? 


Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  As  I  said  earlier, 
that  is  another  in  a  series  of  excuses  and 
alibis  because  the  gentleman's  party  does 
not  assert  and  cannot  assert  responsible 
leadership.  So  they  alibi  here  Speaker 
after  .speaker  all  afternoon  has  talked 
about  their  dear  friends  in  the  South, 
who  have  their  convictions  and  their  ties, 
but  they  cannot  and  do  not  sign  the  pe- 
tition That  is  .lust  an  excuse,  an  ahbi. 
Mr  YATES.  Does  the  gentleman  deny 
that  )t  was  a  combination  of  Republicans 
and  Democrats  who  passed  the  first  civil 
rights  bill  in  80  years  during  the  84th 
Congress  and  only  becau.se  there  was  a 
union  of  voting  of  Republicans  and 
Democrats  that  the  bill  was  passed'' 
Tlie  gentleman  now.  after  having  ac- 
cused us  of  making  political  capital  and 
pol.tical  maneuvering,  seeks  to  state  that 
we  are  making  excuses.  We  are  making 
no  excuses.  We  are  declaring  that  those 
who  com^  from  the  South,  whether  they 
be  Republicans  or  whether  they  be 
Democrats — and  the  record  is  clear  to 
substantiate  this  point — if  they  come 
from  the  South  they  will  vote  against 
civil  rights  legislation.  That  is  why  it  is 
es.sential  that  those  who  come  from  the 
North,  if  they  favor  passage  of  civil 
rights  legislation,  should  join  in  support 
of  it. 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM.  I  should  like  to 
make  the  observation  in  view  of  what 
has  been  said  that  it  must  just  be  a  co- 
incidence then  that  for  the  first  time  in 
80-odd  years  we  had  a  civil  rights  bill, 
and  that  is  when  we  had  a  Repubhcan  in 
the  White  House 

Mr.  YATES  On  the  contrary.  It  was 
a  coincidence  that  that  occurred,  but  it 
was  a  coincidence,  too,  that  the  Repub- 
licans joined  with  the  Democrats.  The 
Republicans  did  not  join  with  the  Demo- 
crats in  earlier  days.  Let  me  F>oint  out 
that  with  respect  to  the  other  body,  part 
of  the  difficulty  lay  in  their  filibuster  rule, 
and  the  one  who  saddled  that  filibuster 
rule  until  the  recent  change,  upon  the 
other  body,  was  not  a  Democrat,  but  the 
late  Senator  Wherry,  a  Republican  from 
Nebraska,  as  the  gentleman  well  knows. 
Mr  CUNNINGHAM.  It  has  been 
stated  here — it  was  a  surprise  to  me.  just 
lately  after  hearing  all  of  the  other 
talks — that  there  are  some  northern 
Members  of  the  gentleman's  party  who 
have  not  signed.  The  impression  has 
been  given  that  all  of  the  northern 
Members  have  signed,  and  it  was  just 
the  southern  Members  who  have  not 
signed. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  do  not  know  just  what 
the  situation  is  with  respect  to  the  sign- 
ing of  the  petition,  but  I  would  declare 
without  that  knowledge,  and  I  would  be 
willing  to  bet  upon  it.  that  almost  with- 
out exception  the  Democratic  Members 
from  the  North  have  signed  that  peti- 
tion. There  are  some  who  have  not.  I 
would  be  willing  to  declare  further  that 
almost  without  exception  the  Members 
from  the  North  in  the  Republican  Party 
have  not  signed  that  petition.  I  would 
be  willing  to  place  that  petition  in  the 
Record,  if  it  were  in  accordance  with 
the  rules.  But  I  think  that  my  asser- 
tions will  be  substantiated. 


Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  would  only 
suggest  that  with  the  few  signatures  that 
are  still  needed  the  responsible  mem- 
bers of  the  majority  party  pushing  this 
petition  might  want  to  convince  their 
northern  memt)ers  that  they  ought  to 
sign,  and  if  they  did  that  maybe  they 
would  have  enough  signatures. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  if  every  Democrat  from 
the  North  were  to  sign  that  p>etition  it 
would  still  not  make  up  the  necessary 
number  to  bring  the  bill  to  the  floor. 
But,  regardless  of  that  point,  the  gentle- 
man has  been  very  vociferous  in  urgmg 
that  p>olitics  not  be  a  part  of  this  delib- 
eration. Why  should  not  members  of 
the  Republican  Party  from  the  North 
join  Democrats  from  the  North  in  bring- 
ing the  bill  to  the  floor  and  F>ermitting 
us  to  work  its  will  on  it?  Does  the 
gentleman  not  favor  it?  Of  course  he 
does,  because  he  signed  the  petition. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  1  am  sorry  that 
the  gentleman  was  not  on  the  floor 
earlier  when  that  subject  was  thor- 
oughly discussed.  If  he  had  been,  he 
would  know,  from  hanng  listened  to  the 
various  speeches  that  they  were  loaded 
with  political  implications  and  the  pres- 
entation this  afternoon  is  clearly  a  po- 
litical matter. 

Mr.  YATES.  'What  is  a  very  political 
matter? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  That  this  whole 
afternoon  was  a  political  maneuver,  a 
very  critical  series  of  statements  that 
brought  politics  into  this,  directed  at  the 
minority  party. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man recognizes  a  political  maneuver, 
because  certainly  the  Republican  Party 
has  been  engaged  in  political  maneuver- 
ing with  the  Southern  members  of  our 
party  for  a  long  time.  I  am  sure  that  if 
there  is  any  political  maneuvering  going 
on  the  Republican  Party  is  well  aware 
of  it.  I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  we 
have  this  discussion  at  this  time  because 
in  about  2  weeks  the  Republicans  will 
go  back  to  their  districts  all  over  the 
coimtry  and  will  attend  Lincoln  birth- 
day banquets  and  will  pose  as  the  cham- 
pions of  civil  rights  in  the  name  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  I  declare  that  if 
Abraham  Lincoln  were  to  see  the  way 
in  which  Members  of  the  Republican 
Party  are  procrastinating  now  in  assert- 
ing their  championing  of  the  cause  of 
civil  rights — and  this  is  the  test;  this 
bill  is  the  test — I  feel  quite  sure  he  would 
abjure  his  party  membership. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  the  Democratic  Party  has  a 
2  to  1  majority.  It  has  a  strong  plat- 
form on  civil  rights.  I  presume  that 
you  speakers  went  up  and  down  the 
country  proclaiming  the  platform  in 
order  to  secure  votes.  The  people  saw 
fit  to  give  you  a  2  to  1  majority  here  in 
the  Congress.  One  of  the  things  that 
you  said  you  were  going  to  do  was  to 
pass  civil  rights  legislation.  The  simple 
fact  is  tliat  you  have  not  done  it;  you 
have  not  been  able  to  bring  civil  rights 
legislation  to  the  floor  of  this  House  of 
Representatives.  The  people  are  going 
to  know  that  the  responsibility  rests 
upon  your  shoulders,  and  no  amount  of 
alibiing   and  excuses  can   change  that. 
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Mr.  YATES.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  people  will  know 
where  the  responsibility  lies.  The  ad- 
ministration has  declared  that  it  is  for 
civil  rights.  The  gentleman  cannot  tell 
me  that  if  the  administration  wanted 
the  members  of  the  '^ules  Committee 
from  the  gentleman  s  department  to 
dear  the  civil  rights  bill  to  the  floor — 
and  we  have  four  members  on  our  side  of 
the  Rules  Com^nlttee  who  are  wiUme  to 
bring  the  bill  out — it  would  not  do  so. 
There  has  been  no  indication  from  the 
President  or  from  the  White  House  that 
this  is  what  he  wants. 

Secondly,  you  cannot  tell  me  that  if 
the  members  of  the  gentleman  s  party 
wanted  to  consider  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion, and  they  say  they  want  to  consider 
it.  they  could  not  have  it  by  signmg  the 
discharge  petition. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  On  the  state- 
ment the  gentleman  has  j'ost  presented, 
by  the  same  token  if  the  leadership  on 
his  side  of  the  aisle,  the  Speaker  and  the 
majority  leader,  also  wanted  civil  rights 
legislation  passed,  they  certainly  would 
have  just  as  much  influence  on  your 
eight  members  as  the  President  would 
have  on  our  four  members  of  the  Rules 
Committee. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  do  not  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  they  have  not  used  any,  but 
I  say  to  the  gentleman  he  was  exactly 
wrong  because  I  am  sure  that  just  as  he 
stated  that  members  of  my  party  went 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  in  the  North  and  through  our  dis- 
tricts campaigning  on  a  program  of  civil 
rights,  so  did  members  of  my  party  go 
through  their  districts  in  the  South  cani- 
I)aignin«  against  the  program  of  civil 
rights  and  that  those  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  who  voted  for  such 
a  bill  would  be  going  against  their 
pledges  to  their  people. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  would  only 
make  the  observation  at  this  pomt  that 
your  party  evidently  runs  on  two  differ- 
ent platforms. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  I  am  very  happy  to  yield  to  all  my 
colleagues,  and  I  believe  I  have  been  gen- 
erous in  yielding  time,  my  time  is  run- 
ning out.  I  am  happy  that  the  con- 
science of  my  good  friend  from  Nebraska 
is  clear  since  he  signed  the  discharge  pe- 
tition. I  do  not  want  to  remain  in  the 
embarrassing  position  of  continuing  to 
apologize  for  his  colleagues  who  have  not. 
signed  the  petition. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  shall  not  do 
that,  and  may  I  say  to  my  collea^rues  1 
have  not  done  that.  It  is  clear  to  me; 
that  all  of  the  apology  comes  from  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle.  Theirs, 
must  be  an  extremely  embarrassing  posi- 
tion. I  recognize  their  situation.  I  have 
charity  in  my  heart  for  them.  I  have 
charity  in  my  heart  for  anyone  that  ii. 
down  en  his  luck.  So  I  signed  the  peti- 
tion— I  want  to  help  them  out. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiL 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OHARA  of  IllinoLs.  T  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  interested  in  the  colloquy  of  the 
two  gentlemen  from  Illinois  and  tht; 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  on  this  sub- 


ject.    I  am  Inclined  to  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Ntbra.ska  that  this  sub- 
ject should  not  be  a  subject  of  partisan 
concern.     It  ought  to  be  a  subject  and 
an   issue  on   which  Americans  of   good 
will  in  both  parties  can  unite      I  want 
to  expre.~.s  my  appreciation   to   both  of 
the  gentlemen  from  IllinoLs,  who  are  in 
the  well  and  the  other  Members  who  have 
taken  ume  this  afternoon  to  bring  this 
issue  to  the  attention  of  the  House  and 
the   American   people.     I   would   like  to 
join    with    them,    Mr     Speaker,    partic- 
ularly to  appeal  to  my  colleagues  in  New 
York  State  and.  particularly,  in  the  up- 
state area  of  New  York,  part  of  which 
I   have   the  honor   to   represent,  to  join 
with  me  regardless  of  party  in  sis^ninti 
the  discharge  petition.     It  is  my  under- 
standing that  very  few  of  the  gentlem^  n 
from  my  area  of  the  State  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  have  signed  this  peti- 
tion.   I  hope,  as  the  result  of  the  discus- 
sion that  has  been  had  here  today,  they 
will  recons.der  their  deci.sion  and  see  fit 
to  join  us  in  our  endeavor  to  bru:ig  tliis 
legislation  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  new  Member  of  this 
body.  I  was  .somewhat  concerned  as  to 
whether  one  should  sign  a  discharge  pe- 
tition   and    whether    thi.s    was    really    a 
proper  device   to  use.     We   have   heard 
reference   today   to  doing   things  in   an 
orderly  fashion.     Well,  let  me  say  that  I 
have  examined  the  situation  and  ascer- 
tamed  to  my  satisfaction,  at  least,  that 
this   was    the    only    practicable    way  in 
which   adequate   civil   rights   legislation 
could   be   brought  before  this  body   for 
action.     Therefore,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
anyone  who  i.s  E-'enumely  in  favor  of  civil 
rights  he  had  a  personal  responsibility 
to  sign  the  petition  which,  as  a  practical 
matter,  would  alone  make  it  possible  for 
the  House  to  take  action  on  civil  rights. 
We  have  heard  references  today  to  peo- 
ple in  either  parly  who  may  or  may  not 
be  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  civil  rights, 
and  there  are  certainly  many  in  my  own 
party  who  have  made  it  clear  that  they 
are    vigorously   opposed    to   civil   ri.zhts- 
But  just  because  of  thi.s  fact,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  Ls  all  the  more  responsibility  on 
those  Members  who  have  previously  ex- 
pre.ssed  themselves  as  being  in  favor  of 
civil  rights  to  jom  in  taking  the  only  step 
Uiat  can  be  taken  to  get  this  bill  out  and 
onto  the  floor  of  the  House      In  fact  I 
think  there  is  some  degree  of  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  every  single  Mem- 
ber who  .says  he  favors  civil  rights  and 
yet  who  hesitates  to  sign  this  petition — 
a  real  responsibility  that  he  will  have 
to  face  up  to  later  on  in  terms  of  his 
own    conscience,    and,    perhaps,    to    the 
electorate  if  this  legislation  does  not  get 
onto  the  floor  for  action.     Indeed,  those 
who  would  suggest  that  the  petition  not 
be  signed  are  suggesting  that  Members 
abdicate   a    responsibiluty   which   I   be- 
lieve they  cannot  abdicate. 

May  I  say,  having  had  the  opportiinity 
over  the  recess  to  visit  in  a  number  of 
countries  abroad.  I  think  the  world  is 
looking  to  us  for  leadership  in  tins  mat- 
ter. Oftentimes  we  have  been  inclined 
to  think  of  this  kind  of  leadership  just 
as  a  matter  of  passing  out  a  few  million 
or  billion  dollars.  Here  Ls  an  opportu- 
nity for  us  to  assume  real  world  leader- 
ship and  it  is  not  going  to  cost  us  a  nickel. 


Thus  legi-slation  is  a  matter  of  moral 
leadership  which  may  m  the  long  run  be 
even  more  eflective  than  some  of  the 
money  we  have  been  spending  in  past 
years 

So  I  want  to  un?e  my  colleagues.  Mr 
Sptakei  paiticularly  from  tJie  upstate 
ar'^'a  of  New  York,  where  we,  too.  are 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  civil 
rights,  to  Join  with  us  in  signing  the 
disciiarge  petition  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  being  so  courteous  and  for  yield- 
ing so  that  I  might  make  this  statement 
in  sup{X)rt  of  ins  point  of  view. 

Mr  YATKS  Mr  Si?eaker,  the  choice 
IS  clear.  Almost  without  except  Km,  as  I 
stated  before,  the  Democrats  from  the 
North  have  signed  the  petition,  and  al- 
most without  exc«  ption  the  Republicans 
ha\e  not  signed  tiie  petition 

In  passing.  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Nebiaska  for  having 
.Signed  llie  petition. 

I  wi^h  that  his  mfluence  and  his  ex- 
ample could  prevail  upon  his  colleagues 
to  join  with  hun.  But  we  will  hear  ex- 
coses  from  the  Republicans.  We  have 
been  accused  of  making  excu.ses,  but  the 
fact  is  we  are  taking  every  step  we  can 
to  bring  the  civil  rights  bill  to  the  floor, 
and  the  Republicans  are  not  joining  with 
us  Let  them,  therefore,  if  they  can, 
henceforth  go  to  the  people  and  state 
again  that  they  favor  civil  rights  legis- 
lation in  the  face  of  that  record- 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  of  President 
Coolidge's  story  as  I  related  earlier,  be- 
comes clear.  The  hen  has  been  lifted. 
and  the  results  speak  fur  themselves 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  nunois  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  OH.\RA  of  Illinois.  I  thank  my 
distiiiguished  colleague  from  Illinois  for 
his  valuable  and  inspiring  contribution. 
Mr  ROOSE\'ELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Illinois  I  yield. 
Mr  ROOSEVELT  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  gentleman 
from  Penn.sylvania  I  Mr  Rhodes;  be  al- 
lowed to  in.sert  his  remark.s  at  the  con- 
clusion of  those  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois 

The  SPEAKER     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr   BURDICK.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  O  HARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield. 
Mr,  BURDICK.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  for  his  stirring  addresses  this 
afternoon,  and  also  commend  the  other 
speakers,  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Roosevelt  1.  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr,  CellerI,  and  the  others 
who  made  such  fine  presentations  tiiis 
afternoon. 

Mr.  O  HARA  of  IllinoLs  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  the  issue  has  been  made  clear. 
The  Speaker  of  this  House,  and  the  ma- 
jority leader  both  have  encouraged  Dem- 
ocratic Members  of  tliis  body  to  sign  the 
discharge  petition,  and  tliat  is  something 
most  unusual  for  the  leadership  It  is 
becau.se  of  a  realization  on  the  part  of 
the  Speaker  and  of  the  majority  leader 
that  there  is  involved  In  this  a  great 
moral  issue — and  the  strong  and  eflective 


civil  rights  legislation — to  which  the 
Democratic  Party  is  pledged.  So  they 
have  encouraged  the  E>emocratic  mem- 
bership to  do  the  uniisual  thing  as  a  rec- 
ommendation of  the  leadership,  to  sign 
the  di.-.charge  petition. 

As  I  understand  it,  practically  all  of 
the  Northern  I>einocrats  have  signed  the 
j»etition,  I  doubt  that  there  are  any 
Northern  Democrats  who  have  not 
signed.  Relatively  few  of  the  Repub- 
lican Members  have  signed  the  petition. 
If  more  Republican  Members  from  the 
NortJi  do  not  sign,  civil  rights  legislation 
Is  de  id 

I  \  now  that  in  my  district  I  w  ill  be 
judged  not  by  what  my  colleagues  from 
the  South  might  have  done  or  anybody 
else  might  have  done;  I  will  be  judged 
in  my  distncl  by  the  fact  that  my  name 
is  on  the  discharge  petition.  I  am  sure 
that  will  be  true  of  every  Memh<^r  of  this 
body  Republican  as  well  as  Democrat. 
People  are  not  fools.  People  have  com- 
mon sense.  You  cannot  ^^o  in  the  north- 
em  li.stricts  and  say:  Well.  I  am  for 
civil  rights  but  when  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  about  the  consideration 
and  enactment  of  strong  civil  rights  leg- 
islation I  held  back  ■■  No.  no;  people  do 
not  take  that  .sort  of  thing. 

And  I  am  not  criticizing  any  of  my 
colleigues.  I  know  how  sincere  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nt'bra."^ka  was  when  he  was 
standing  up  here  makinc  a  fight,  I  will 
not  fay  for  the  honor  of  his  Republican 
colle.igues.  but  certainly  his  con.science 
was  bothering  him  for  them.  He  had 
signed  the  petition;  there  was  net  any 
holdng  back  on  his  part.  He  did  not 
say:  "Well,  now,  maybe  there  will  be  a 
party  advantage  in  not  signing  this  dis- 
charge petition:  maybe  we  can  put  the 
Demxrats  on  the  spot:  maybe  we  can 
say  ,hat  Speaker  Rayburn  and  Leader 
McCoRMACK  and  the  Democrats  killed 
this";  no,  he  went  in  and  signed  the 
discharge  petition.  Then,  I  think  a  ht- 
tle  b  t  concerned  for  hi.s  Republican  col- 
leagues who  had  net  taken  the  tame  step, 
he  stood  up  valiantly  fightins  against 
rea.S(<n.  logic,  and  common  sense  to  pre- 
sei-v«   their  honor,  as  it  were. 

Mi-.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield "^ 

M-.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  ,'entleman  from  Nebra'ka.  He  and 
I  have  a  common  interest.  We  both 
have  signed  the  discharge  petition. 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM.  I  want  to  make 
just  a  brief  comment.  I  have  ahvays 
had  a  clear  conrcience  and  I  do  not  wor- 
ry about  the  o'her  fellow's.  That  is  no 
one's  busint\ss  but  his  own. 

Mr.  0'H.\R.'\  of  Illinois.  I  congratu- 
late and  commend  the  gcntlem.in. 

Mr.  McCOHMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  1,'entleman  yield '.^ 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
distinsruished  majority  leader. 

M-.  McCORMACK.  In  relation  to  the 
observation  my  friend  just  made,  may  I 
say  that  when  my  conscience  is  clear  I 
am  sometimes  very  much  concerned 
aboivt  the  conscience  of  some  of  my 
frierds. 

Mr.  KOWAl^KI  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Cuunecticut. 
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Mr  KOWALSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  talking  about  conscience.  This 
brings  my  thoughts  back  to  World  War 
II  in  Europe.  At  that  time  I  was  Chief 
of  Training  in  ETOUSA  Headquarters. 
We  received  a  directive  which  was  in- 
spired by  our  great  war  leader.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  It  came  through 
Eisenhower's  headquarters  directing  my 
.section  to  develop  a  policy  for  the  in- 
tegration of  Negro  soldiers  into  our 
white  American  units.  As  you  may 
know,  in  those  days  we  had  Negro  tank 
battalions,  infantry  battalions  and  truck 
companies.  I  was  privileged  w  ith  an- 
other Member  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  who  was  then  an  officer  in  my 
.section  to  write  the  initial  policy  for 
this  integration.  Later  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  some  of  the  units  into 
which  the  Negro  soldier  had  been  inte- 
grated. I  .saw  Negroes  fighting  and 
dying  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  our 
white  A.mencan  citizen."! 

Today  it  would  seem  to  me  President 
Eisenhower  might  search  his  con.%cience 
and  make  an  effort  to  a.ssi.st  those  same 
Negro  soldiers  who  foueht  so  well  in 
Europe  to  secure  the  right  to  vote.  In 
tlie  light  of  his  great  influence,  he  could 
do  so  much  with  a  few  words  addre:;sed 
to  the  ri;:ht  people  to  urge  our  Repub- 
lican colleagues  to  sign  the  discharge 
petition. 

Mr.  O'H.ARA  of  Illinois.  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Connecti- 
cut for  his  valuable  contribution  and  his 
poignant  suggestion  of  a  Presidential 
directive  to  the  Republican  Members  of 
the  House  who  have  not  signed  the  dis- 
charge petition,  I  ha\e  no  doubt  a 
word  from  the  President,  or  even  a  quiet 
word  from  the  able  minority  leader, 
would  have  results. 

I  have  not  any  doubt  that  many  of 
our  Republican  colleagues  who  have  not 
signed  the  discharge  petition  are  thor- 
oughly sincere.  I  think  they  are  just 
ai,  sincere  as  our  colleagues  from  the 
South  who  have  not  signed.  They  are 
against  ci\il  rights  lecislation  But  I  do 
wish  they  would  come  out  and  let  us 
know.  'U'e  can  respect  any  man  if  we 
believe  he  has  sincerity  in  his  convic- 
tions. But  we  do  not  like  hypocrisy. 
We  do  not  like  them  saying,  'Yes.  we 
are  for  civil  rights."  when  they  are  not. 
We  do  not  like  people  playmp  both  sides 
of  the  fence. 

The  Issue.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  crystal 
clear.  He  who  signs  the  discharge  peti- 
tion is  for  the  enactment  of  strong  civil 
rights  legislation.  He  who  refuses  to 
sign,  under  whatever  pretext,  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fence. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  PenrLsylvania  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  jcl  i  my  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  in  urging  prompt  ac- 
tion   on    the    civil    rights   bill. 

I  w  holeheartedly  concur  with  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  my  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
MooF.HEAD]  on  the  floor  of  the  Hotise 
Monday.  I  know  that  he  would  l:e  here 
today  reaflQrming  his  support  for  the 
civil  rights  bill  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  he  is  attending  an  important  hous- 
ing meeting  in  Pittsburgh  today. 

As  he  ix)mted  out  In  his  speech  Mon- 
day. Signature  of  the  discharge  petition 


"would  be  our  divining  rod"  i;o  separate 
the  real  attitude  of  the  two  political 
parties  on  civil  rights.  I  commend  our 
colleagues  to  Congressman  Moorhead  s 
penetrating  remarks  on  the  dismal 
record  of  the  Republican  Party  in  failing 
to  produce  needed  signatures  to  the  dis- 
charge petition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  the  civil 
rights  bill  will  not  be  considered  by  the 
House  unless  a  sufficient  number  of  Re- 
publicans Sign  the  discharge  petition. 
This  is  not  a  partisan  ussue.  Both  parties 
have  adopted  strong  civil  nghus  planks  in 
their  platforms.  It  is  a  matter  of  per- 
formance. 'V\'e  now  have  the  opportunity 
to  bring  to  the  floor  a  sound  and  reason- 
able civil  rights  bill  containing  pro- 
visions to  strengthen  present  laws  to 
guarantee  basic  rights  to  all  citizens. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  who  have  not  al- 
ready cone  so  to  sign  the  discharge  pe- 
tition so  thrtt  we  may  proceed  to  con- 
.sider  this  important  legislation  without 
further  delay. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia iMr  CoHELAN]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  here  this  afternoon 
to  speak  of  the  "American  Dilemma " 
which  IS  the  so-called  Negro  problem 
and  specifically  to  focus  attention  on  tl:e 
opportunity  w  hich  we  now  have  to  enact 
sound  civil  rights  legislation. 

It  IS  my  view  that  we  are  talking  about 
the  "American  Dilemma,"  that  is,  that 
this  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  problem  of 
all  Americans.  Furthermore,  m  the  sec- 
ond place,  we  recognize  that  this  is  not 
a  problem  created  by  those  who  are  dis- 
criminated against  themselves,  but  by 
those  who  discriminate  and.  finally,  by 
those  who  permit  discrimination,  the 
American  p)eople. 

It  is  a  mistaken  view  that  the  cinl 
riglits  issue  is  created  by  the  Negro  citi- 
zens themselves.  The  often-expressed 
idea  that  "they."  meaning  these  Negroes, 
"keep  puslnng  and  forcing  the  issue  "  and 
that  such  "pushing'  creates  the  civil 
rights  issue  is  shortsighted  and  naive. 

The  fact  is  that  the  civil  rights  issue 
exi.'^ts  because  we  have  too  long  allowed 
continued  discrimination  in  America. 
For  this  reason,  I  say  it  is  the  problem  of 
America.  This  is  generally  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  phrase  "An  American  Di- 
lemma" as  Economist  and  Sociologist 
Gunnar  Myrdall  used  it  to  title  his  mas- 
terful work  on  the  subject. 

The  authors  and  signers  cf  the  Declara- 
tion of  Indrpendcnce  i-.t.*>r.ded  li  include 
all  men."  Lincoln  reminds  us  "They  did 
not  mean  to  say  all  were  equal  In  cclor.  size, 
intellect,  moral  development,  or  social  ca- 
pacity" But  they  did  consider  all  men  equal 
in  their  God-elven  and  hence  "unalienable" 
civil  riehts.  They  so  declared,  Lincoln  urged. 
In  order  that  enlurcement  "might  follow  as 
last  as  clrcumjstances  should  permit."  He 
added : 

"They  meant  to  set  up  a  standard  niaxlm 
for  free  society,  which  should  be  familiar  to 
all,  and  revered  b'"  all;  constantly  looked  to, 
constantly  labored  for.  and  even  thouch 
never  periectiy  altilned,  coriftantiy  approxl- 
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mated,  and  thereby  constanUy  spreading  and  We  cannot  sectionalize  our  consciencp 

deepening  Its  Influence  and  augmenting  the     3,5  Americans  any  more  than  we  can  sec- 
happiness  and  value  of  lUe  to  all  people  of     tionalize  our  economy,  our  national  de- 


all  colors  everywhere." 

In  a  world  where  colored  people  constitute 
a  majority  of  the  human  race,  where  many 
new  free  governments  are  being  formed, 
where  self-government  Is  everywhere  being 
tested,  where  the  basic  humnn  dignity  of  the 
Individual  person  is  being  denied  by  totali- 
tarian systems,  it  Is  more  than  ever  eseentlal 
that  American  principles  and  historic  pur- 
poses be  understood.  These  standards — 
these  Ideas  and  ideals — are  what  America  is 
ail  about. 

I  wish  to  quote  the  Reverend  H  Solo- 
mon Hill,  a  constituent  of  mine  in  the 
Seventh  District  of  California,  who  ls 
pastor  of  the  First  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Oakland.  Calif  .  and 
chairman  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
housing  committee  In  that  city  Re- 
cently, in  response  to  a  charge  thai  im- 
plied in  substance  that  the  Negro  com- 
munity was  making  the  issue  in  a  loca. 
dispute  over  public  housin?.  Reverenc 
Hill  said: 

Erase  150  years  of  slavery  erase  80  vears  o: 
low  wages,  segregation,  and  havintr  doors 
Blammed  In  our  faces.  Then  you  might  find 
some  moral  reason  for  condemning  ln.stead  oi 
helping.  But  dent  continue  to  push  the*? 
people  Into  a  vicious  circle  and  then  blami; 
them  for  being  there. 

Our  first  admission  must  bo  that  all 
Amerlctins  have  a  direct  responsibility  \i. 
this  matter,  whether  from  California, 
Illinois.  New  York,  or  Mississippi. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  recent  speech  o:* 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut.  Mr  Chester 
Bowles,  who  said  at  the  May  22.  1959. 
conference  of  the  Health  and  Welfan.' 
Council  here  in  Washington: 

We  must  recognize  the  problem  of  dis- 
crimination as  a  national,  not  a  sectional 
one. 

Yet  many  northerners  stilt  smugly  ioas. 
at  racial  dlscrlminatinr.  as  a  sectional  prob- 
lem. Thus  they  c  'iidemn  what  they  con- 
elder  to  be  the  slow  pace  of  Integration  la 
the  South,  while  remaining  indifferent  or 
nearly  so  to  the  discrimination  till  around 
them 

In  most  northern  cities  the  professed  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  stil!  hides  extensive 
segregation  In  fact — by  re.<;identlal  exclusion 
and  by  the  natural  selection  of  poverty. 

Nothing  will  spealc  more  persuasively  to 
the  South  than  a  better  example  among  the 
too-ready  critics  farther  north. 

In  these  remarks,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  spelled  out  .some  of  the  spe- 
cific reasons  why  we  must  face  thi.*;  issue 
on  a  local  level  throughout  the  Nation. 
In  itself,  this  is  not  precisely  the  same 
point  to  which  I  have  been  .speaking,  but 
elsewhere  Mr  Bowles  made  the  larger 
point,  saying: 

For  we  must  go  on  in  fulfilling  the  prom- 
ises of  the  Constitution  and  of  our  nation.^1 
conscience.  We  can  pause  for  reappraisal, 
but  we  cannot  stop  or  go  back 

The  two  points  complement  one  an- 
other In  short,  while  the  civil  rights 
issue  is  on  our  national  conscience — or 
should  be — it  is  also  a  practical  proble:Ti 
in  virtually  every  community  in  the  Na- 
tion. The  Nation — as  a  nation — faces 
the  moral  problem,  as  well  as  the  prac- 
tical problem  of  d.scriminaticn. 


fense.  or  our  law  We  cannot  have  50 
distinct  and  separate  codes,  legal,  ethi- 
cal, or  moral. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  his- 
tory behind  civil  rights  leKislation.  for 
it  shows — to  a  great^^r  extent  than  we 
realize — that  this  issue  has  been  pro- 
gressing nationwide 

Today  we  know  the  need  for  Federal 
antilynching  legislation  The  i.ssue  has 
most  recently  been  dramatized  by  the 
di.scoura^mg  developments  in  the  Mack 
Charle.s  Parker  case  in  Missi.ssippi.  The 
precedent  for  such  legislation  can  be 
found  in  South  Carolina  and  Texas 
where,  in  1949  to  1951.  antilynching  laws 
were  adopted  on  a  State  level. 

Today  we  can  point  to  real  progress, 
although  spotty,  in  the  area  of  bans  on 
d.scrimmation  in  employment.  In  1948 
It  wa.s  President  Truman  whose  Execu- 
tive Order  No  9980  banned  discrimina- 
tion in  employment  m  Federal  agencies. 
That  same  year  President  Truman 
created  the  Federal  Fair  Employment 
Boaid  to  investigate  complaints  in  civil 
service. 

In  the  State  of  California  alone,  local 
fair  employment  practices  legislation  has 
a  noteworthy  history  The  city  of  Rich- 
mond, Calif  .  adopted  such  an  ordinance 
in  1948 

Other  similar  ordin?nces  have  been 
on  the  books  for  some  time  in  the  cities 
of  Bakersfield.  Calif  ,  and  San  Francisco. 
In  l,os  AnL>eU"s.  in  1951.  local  laws  were 
pa.ssed  forbidding  di.scnmmation  m  the 
more  limited  field  of  con.struction  work- 
ers on  urban  redevelopment  projects. 

Statewise  in  California,  antidiscrimi- 
nation revisions  were  made  affecting 
civil  service  workers  m  1949.  Discrimi- 
nation in  the  hiring  of  teachers  was 
banned  in  1955  Finally,  last  year,  in 
1959.  a  Califurn:a  Pair  Employment 
Practices  Act.  authoied.  incidentally,  by 
the  Honorable  Byron  Rumford.  State 
assemblyman  from  the  city  of  Berkeley, 
which  is  also  my  own  home,  was  i>assed. 
The  State  of  California  .s  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practices  Act  establishes  a  legal 
principle  in  one  specific  area  In  the  State 
which  is  of  particular  pertinence  to  our 
present  deliberations  in  Congress  in 
1960 

That  law  provides  that  a  five-man 
State  FF.P  commission  need  not  wait  for 
the  filmu  of  formal  complaints  to  go  Into 
action.  The  Commission  itself  is  au- 
thorized to  make  investigations  where  it 
thinks  di.sci  iminatory  activities  are 
going  on. 

Early  last  year,  in  testifying  before  the 
House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  No.  5  in 
support  of  H  R.  3147.  the  ori-Jinal  civil 
rights  bill  which  is  now  soon  to  be  before 
us  in  modified  form  as  H  R.  8601.  I 
pointed  out  that  this  kind  of  authority 
for  enforcement  by  a  governmental 
agency  is  of  utmast  importance. 

I  spoke  m  favor  of  the  so-called  part 
3  authority  which  was  at  that  time  still 
a  part  of  the  House  civil  rights  bill  and 
mentioned  our  California  Fa:r  Employ- 
ment Practices  Act  by  way  of  emphasiz- 
ing the  point  that  the  need  for  .somewhat 
similar  authority  was  recognized  and 
enacted  in   that  legislation. 


In  passim?  FFP  legi.slation  with  this 
kind  of  enf 01  cement  clause,  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Legislature,  speaking  for 
the  citizens  of  the  State,  made  it  quite 
clear  that  we  realize  enforcement  of  civil 
rights  cannot  be  left  to  the  private  citi- 
zen alone  In  California  we  have  recog- 
nized that  civil  rights  are  not  enjoyed 
In  a  consistent  manner  and  to  the  .same 
degree  in  all  areas  when  the  burden  of 
enforcement  is  placed  upon  private 
citizens. 

California  is  just  one  section  of  the 
Nation  where  this  continuing  work  10 
end  discrimination  is  tak.ng  place  today. 
There  are  many  others,  in  all  portions  of 
the  country. 

I  would  suggest,  however  that  this 
kind  of  local  action — incomplete  a.s  it 
may  be — is  the  precedent  for  the  Federal 
legislation  we  are  now  considering, 

I  would  suggest  that  we  want  a  new- 
Federal  Civil  Rights  Act  which  includes 
the  part  3  authority  we  have  mentioned, 
the  antilynching  ban  we  have  mentioned. 
and  the  iPederal  registrar  authority  that 
is  now  under  consideration  in  the  other 
House  This  as  well  as  the  provisions  of 
H  R  8601 

In  support  of  civil  rights  legislation, 
I  submit  the  following  statements  by  two 
distinguished  Americans; 

ADHENDUM     I — Q^'OTATION     FKOM     RfMARKS     OF 

Henht    Cabot    Lodck,    Ambas.sad«)h    or    thb 
Unpted    Statis    to   th«    Unfted    Nations 

If  we  are  to  win  the  struggle  for  the  minds 
of  men — particularly  in  Asia  and  Africa — we 
must  show  at  home  that  we  practice  what  we 
preach  about  equal  rights  for  all.  and  that 
what  we  do  Is  animated  by  spiritual  values. 

1  believe  that  the  man  In  Africa  and  Asia 
sees  the  big  difference  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States — In  that  the 
United  States  has  proven  that  mans  ma- 
terial well-being  can  be  Improved  without 
violence,  without  coercion,  and  without  sac- 
rificing hU  clvU  rights. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  live  up  to  our  own  stand- 
ards When  In  Asia  and  Africa  men  read 
of  the  happenings  In  Little  Rock,  for  ex- 
ample, our  country's  interests  suffer.  When 
photographs  appear  In  the  press  of  Negro 
Children  in  school  In  Virginia,  great  good 
will  for  the  United  States  is  created 

Our  greatest  struggle,  therefore.  Is  with 
ourselves  rather  than  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  face  the  simple  fact  that  enthusiasm  for 
a  bad  Idea  can  prevail  over  lack  of  enthusi- 
asm for  a  good  Idea. 

Addfndum  II — Quotation  Prom  an  Article 
BY  Adlai  Sttvenson  Which  Appeared  in 
THE  Kebhuart  7.  1959,  Issue  or  the  Satur- 
day Review 

The  Issue  of  the  rights  and  status  of 
our  colored  citizens  Is  our  small  share  of 
a  worldwide  problem.  The  4O0  years' 
dominance  of  men  of  white  skin  Is  ending. 
The  vast  colored  majority  of  mankind  Is 
seeking  the  opportunity  and  the  respect  that 
white  people  have  been  lucky  enough  to  en- 
joy for  so  long — sometimes  at  the  colored 
people's  expense.  But,  within  this  world- 
wide crisis,  we  In  America,  with  our  colored 
minority,  have  a  major  role  to  play  — for 
good  or  evil.  The  unfinished  work  that 
Lincoln  left  us,  of  creating  a  society  In  which 
all  men  can  hold  up  their  heads  as  equals 
and  self -respecting  citizens,  can  never  be  ac- 
complished unless  there  are  enough  white 
men  and  women  who  resist  In  the  core  of 
their  being  the  moral  evil  of  treating  any  of 
God's  children  as  essentially  Inferior. 

Nor  Is  this  simply  a  question  of  our  own 
national  community.  It  Is  a  painful  fact 
that  the  Commualits  show  a  worldwltlc  con- 
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cem.  which  is  largely  lacking  among  the 
men  of  the  West,  tlie  whole  human  race  is 
their  horlyon  Their  "brotherhood"  Is  mate- 
rialist, collectlvlst,  atheist,  and  we  dislike  It. 
but  It  embraces  everybody,  and  It  Is  the 
framework  of  policies  that  takes  the  mis- 
sionaries of  their  new  order  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  We  have  no  corresponding  com- 
mitment to  our  fellow  men  For  hundreds 
of  years,  we  have  preached  the  Christian 
promise  of  brotherhood,  but  today,  vihen 
vanishing  space  and  scientific  revolution 
hav!  turned  our  planet  Into  a  single  nelgh- 
borliood,  the  Ideal  metins  little  In  terms  of 
con<«rn  or  coiiviction,  In  terms  of  policy  or 
actljn 

Here  we  are  In  the  Atlantic  world.  16  per- 
cent of  the  world's  pe<ip:es  consuming  70 
percent  of  the  world's  wealth  We  cannot  be 
Indifferent  to  the  moral  Implications  of  this 
gap  I  do  not  know  how  we  can  gain  a  new 
perjpectlve  about  the  narrow  W'^rld  of  plenty 
and  poverty  In  which  we  live  unless  moral 
lnsl,?hts  of  justice  and  compassion  stir  us 
to  understand  the  privileged  position  In 
which  we  live. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 

7  he  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  \  he  House,  tlie  gentleman  from  New 
Yoik  I  Mr  MuLTER)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr  DADDARIO  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
ungnimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  iMr  Mclter)  may  re- 
vise and  extend  Iils  remarks  at  this  point 
in    he  Record 

The  SPEAKFR  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Corjiecticut? 

There  was  no  ob'ection. 

Mr  MULTER  Mr  Speaker,  first  per- 
mit me  to  commend  the  distineui.<;hed 
chairman  of  the  Judiriary  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
CellerI.  and  all  of  our  many  other  col- 
lea^  ues  who  have  participated  today  in 
thL*-  disciL'Jsioa  of  the  important  matter 
of  civil  right';. 

It  is  appropriate  for  me  to  again  call 
attention  to  that  nice  phra.'^e  which  we 
fou.id  in  the  President's  state  of  the 
Union  message,  to  wit.  "a  storm  of  se- 
ma  itic  disorder."'  No  phrase  more  aptly 
des.^ribes  the  conduct  of  this  adminis- 
tration, from  its  inception  to  date,  on 
boLi  the  national  and  the  international 
.scene.  Tlie  words  and  conduct  of  the 
President  with  reference  to  civil  rights 
emphasizes  the  point  I  make. 

When  the  President  wants  to  spend 
moie  Governnunt  money,  when  he  wants 
to  increa.se  the  cost  of  government, 
when  he  wants  to  make  the  big  banks 
richer  by  increasing  mterc.t  rates,  he 
doe;  not  hesitate  to  send  for  his  Repub- 
lican congres-sional  leaders  and  tell  them 
what  he  wr.nts  and  how  to  ret  it  for  him. 
nor  does  he  hesitate  to  send  his  Cabinet 
officers  to  the  Hill  to  pressure  congres- 
sional members  of  his  Republican  Party 
to  c!0  his  bidding. 

lut  when  it  comes  to  civil  rights  we 
pet  nothing  but  empty  words  from  him — 
fine  pluases  but  no  action.  I  am  being 
a  little  too  har.<;h  on  him  when  I  say  no 
actioiL  Did  he  not  appoint  a  Commis- 
sion to  look  into  the  matter?  Of  course, 
he  did.  Did  he  not  pick  outs'ianding 
Americans  to  do  the  job  for  him?  Of 
course,  he  did.  Did  they  not  bring  in  a 
good  report  with  fine  recommendations? 


Of  course,  they  did.  Then  what  did  he 
do?    He  turned  his  back  on  them. 

We  recall  all  too  well  the  number  of 
times  that  the  President's  Republican 
congressional  leaders  stood  on  the  floor 
of  tins  House  and  told  us  what  the  Presi- 
dent wanted  and  what  he  needed  and 
what  he  demanded  by  way  of  legisla- 
tion. But  wliCn  it  comes  to  civil  rigliLs 
all  we  iiear  from  them  are  excuses  as  to 
why  they  will  not  help  us  get  a  civil 
rights  bill  to  the  floor. 

I  can  understand  why  no  Member, 
Republican  or  Democrat,  who  comes 
from  any  of  the  Southern  States  will  sign 
a  discharge  petition  to  bring  the  bill  to 
the  floor.  Right  or  wrong,  almost  all  of 
them  campaigned  for  reelection  on 
promises,  explicit  or  implicit,  that  tliey 
would  oppose  civil  rights  legislation.  But 
every  other  Member  of  Congress  is  in 
duty  bound,  yes.  in  honor  bound,  to  do 
all  within  his  power  to  implement  the 
pledges  in  their  party  platforms  on  civil 
rights. 

The  Democrats  are  doing  that  almost 
to  a  man  Unfortunately,  the  Republi- 
cans are  running  away  from  that  pledge, 
almost  to  a  man 

I  w?ut  to  reiterate  on  this  floor  what 
I  have  said  off  this  floor.  There  is  no 
principle  involved  that  can  possibly 
justify  any  Member  of  this  House  not 
sienincr  a  discha:i:e  petition.  A  man  is 
either  for  or  against  the  bill  That  can 
be  a  matter  of  principle.  But  if  he  is 
for  the  bill  there  is  no  principle  that  can 
possibly  justify  his  not  using  every  ef- 
fort, including  putting  his  sr^nature  on 
a  dischar'.:e  petition,  to  bring  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Hou.^e  for  action.  As  long  as 
the  method  of  brinemc  a  bill  before  the 
House  by  discharge  petition  is  a  part  of 
tlie  Hou.se  rules,  it  must  be  recognized 
as  being  good  principle  to  sign  a  dis- 
charge petition  and  bad  principle  not 
to  sign  it  unless  one  is  opposed  to  the 
bill.  One  can  even  justify  siening  a  dis- 
charge petition  when  he  intends  to  op- 
pose a  bill  or  parts  of  a  bill,  because  the 
democratic  process  should  always  be 
used  to  give  the  Member.';  cf  the  House 
an  opportunity  to  work  their  will  with 
reference  to  every  important  piece  cf 
legislation. 

Let  us  destroy  this  veil  of  camouflage 
once  and  for  all.  The  Democratic  Party 
has  a  majority  by  numbers  in  the  House 
of  Represent p-tives.  When  we  deri-.:ct 
from  that  majority  the  number  of  Dem- 
ocratic Members  who  year  in  and  year 
out  have  opposed  civil  ri-hts.  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  no  longer  controls  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  of  the  Hou.se.  We 
can  bring  a  civil  rights  bill  to  the  floor 
and  pa^.s  it  only  if  that  large  number  of 
Democratic  Members  are  joined  by  those 
Members  of  the  Republican  Party  who 
pretend  to  be  for  civil  rights.  The  test 
of  their  good  faith  is  not  how  they  will 
vote  on  final  passage  or  on  any  partic- 
ular amendment  but  whether  or  not 
they  will  place  their  names  on  record 
on  that  discharge  petition  so  a.-;  to  bring 
the  bill  before  the  House  for  action. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER     Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 


gon (Mr.  Porter]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  dem- 
onstration has  made  its  point.  I  shall 
not  detain  the  House  for  long  with  my 
remarks.  Our  point  has  been  a  simple 
one  but  one  we  wanted  to  drive  home. 
Certainly  I  am  hopeful,  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  CrN- 
NiNGHAMl,  will  take  this  message  back  to 
the  members  of  hi?  party. 

The  message  is  simiJle  It.  is  plain.  It 
is  unacniRble:  The  Republicans  are 
blocking  the  discussion  of  civil  rights 
lc:-islation  on  the  floor  of  this  House. 
We  do  not  ask  them  to  subscribe  to  any 
particular  bill,  nor  to  back  what  the 
President's  Commission  recommends 
with  respect  to  Federal  registrars  or 
anything  else,  but  merely  to  sign  the 
discharge  petition  and  so  prove  that  they 
are  willing  to  allow  discussion  of  this 
legislation  on  the  floor  of  the  House 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  Mr,  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PORTER.     I  yield, 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Of  course.  I 
cannot  agree  with  the  statement  that 
the  g?ntlcman  has  made.  Naturally.  I 
could  not  relay  that  message  to  the 
members  of  the  minority  party.  I  would 
reiterate,  however,  what  I  said  before 
wliich  is  that  this  legislation  is  being 
blocked  m  some  other  way.  It  is  hard 
to  discern  just  who  is  responsible.  With 
the  gentleman's  party  being  in  a  2-to-I 
ma.iority.  I  think  the  American  people 
would  expect  his  party  through  its  lead- 
ership to  bring  legislation  of  this  impor- 
tance before  us  in  an  orderly  manner. 

Mr.  PORTER.  The  gentleman  has  sat 
here  all  afternoon.  The  point,  it  seems 
to  me.  is  clear.  Members  of  my  party 
almost  to  a  man  have  acted  with  respect 
to  their  declared  convictions.  Some  of 
them  are  opposed  to  civil  rights.  Most 
of  us  are  in  favor  of  civil  rights  and  we 
have  either  signed  or  not  signed  the  pe- 
tition in  accordance  with  our  declared 
convictions. 

Now  where  do  your  Republican  col- 
leagues stand?  Have  they  acted  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  purported  convic- 
tions'' I  know  where  you  stand.  I  know 
w  here  approximately  36  Members  of  your 
parly  stand,  but  where  do  the  others 
stand?  I  heard  your  Vice  President  2 
years  ago.  when  he  purported  to  lead 
a  civil  rights  fight,  but  I  have  not  heard 
him  these  days  at  all.  I  heard  your 
President  the  other  day  in  this  very 
Chamber  say  that  he  wanted  everyone  to 
have  the  right  to  vote.  Where  are  these 
leaders?  What  are  they  doing?  Where 
are  these  people  with  regard  to  their 
consciences?  If  the  gentleman  would  like 
to  speak  again,  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  him. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  The  gentleman 
from  Orepon  asks  where  my  party 
stands.  My  answer  would  be  that  my 
parly,  I  am  sure,  stands  on  the  principle 
that  the  mr-jorUy  party  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  a  2-to-l  majority, 
elected  by  the  people  v.ho  have  placed 
their  confidence  in  those  elected  Mem- 
bers, should  bring  legislation  before  the 
Congress  in  an  orderly  way. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  ■will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PORTER.    I  yiCld. 
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Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  will 
be  Interested  to  know  that  according 
to  the  Associated  Press  dispatch,  an  ad- 
vance dispatch,  on  Vice  President 
Nixon's  speech,  which  he  is  goini<  to  iiive 
in  Chicago  this  evening  as  part  of  the 
Republican  banquet,  the  story  says; 

And  he  |Mr.  Nixon  i  p-c  posed  to  accept 
What  he  termed  the  exciting  challenges  of 
domestic  problems  with  an  improved  edu- 
cational system,  construcuve  civil  rights 
programs — 

And  SO  forth  and  so  on. 
I  presume  then  that  we  probably  can 
look  forward  to  the  Vice  President  com- 
ing back  from  his  visit  to  Chicago  and 
leading  the  members  of  the  Republican 
Party  and  helping  us  to  get  this  dis- 
charge petition  signed  and  to  get  this 
legislation  to  the  floor  of  the  House 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, but  I  wonder  if  those  words  wil. 
ever  end  up  as  deeds  and  as  signature^, 
by  members  of  the  Republican  Party 
on  this  discharge  petition 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  It  appears  to  mv 
that  this  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  the  Vice  President  to  put  his  deeds 
where  his  words  are 

Mr.  PORTER  May  I  say  to  tht> 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  !  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham; that  I.  without  any  hesita- 
tion at  all.  ask  the  Republicans  to  help 
in  this  matter. 

We  want  you  to  help.  You  helped  us 
before  on  this  civil  rights  legislation: 
we  need  your  help  now.  we  want  you  in 
this  matter.  We  are  asking  for  it  an'l 
you  are  saying  "in  an  orderly  manner  " 
Does  the  gentleman  wish  to  offer  his 
reply?  If  so,  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
him. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  The  gentleman 
is  very  gracious.  I  realize  the  predica- 
ment the  majority  party  finds  itself  in 
and  haus  been  thronshout  the  course  of 
the  afternoon  perhaps  in  fair  criticism 
of  at  least  four  members  of  the  ma- 
jority who  are  serving  on  the  Rules 
Committee 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will  agree 
that  if  there  is  such  criticism  it  would 
be  only  fair  that  the  criticism  be  per- 
haps directed  to  the  very  Member.s  who 
have  spoken  here,  because  each  an<i 
every  one  of  you  voted  to  name  the  eight 
members  of  your  party  to  the  Rules 
Committee. 

Mr.  PORTER.  The  gentleman  recog- 
nizes that  only  a  handful  of  his  party 
including  himself  have  signed  this  dis- 
charge petition  to  get  this  matter  on  the 
floor  of  the  Hou.se  where  it  can  be  dis- 
cussed. But  most  of  the  gentleman  s 
Republican  colleagues,  however,  have 
not  offered  to  help  That  is  thp  point 
of  this  demonstration  The  gentleman 
called  it  "a  very,  very  political  m.at- 
ter."  It  is  indeed.  I  think  that  the 
American  people,  the  people  who  voted 
us  all  into  office  will  decide  who  is  to 
blame  in  keeping  this  matter  from  com- 
ing before  the  House.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man will  be  ablp  to  use  his  influence  on 
at  least  a  few  of  his  colleagues  to  follow 
his  own  course  in  the  matter. 

I  would  like  to  read  the  15th  amend- 
ment; it  takes  only  a  minute.  It  is  very 
clear  and  is  something  that  should  be 
brought  to  our  attention  at  this  time. 


Section  1  The  right  of  citl/.ens  of  Uie 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude. 

Sec  2  The  O.ingress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation. 

The  Pi-esident  said  in  his  pre.ss  con- 
ference the  ether  day,  against  the  advice 
of  one  of  our  great  lawyers,  a  member 
of  his  Civil  Rights  Commission,  that 
certain  features  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion were  unconstitutional. 

We  are  looking  to  the  Republican 
Party  in  this  case  for  help  in  getting  this 
matter  on  ti^e  floor,  for  discussion,  not 
for  leader.snip  The  banner  over  the  out- 
door religious  meeting  in  "On  the  Beach" 
for  a  small  and  ever  lessening  group, 
proclaim.^;  There  is  still  time.  Brother  " 
And  I  put  the  emphasis  on  the  word 
•  brother"  in  this  case  because  we  are 
talking  to  you  brothers.  Republicans.  We 
want  and  need  your  help  In  going  ahead 
to  enact   some   brotherhood  legislation. 

I  will  close  by  reading  two  verses  of 
an  old  hymn : 

E.irth   might   be   fair   and    all   men   glad  and 

wise, 
A?e  after  age  their  tragic  empires  rise. 
Built  while  they  dream,  and  In  that  dreaming 

weep, 
Would  man  but  wake  from  out  hl«  haunted 

sleep. 
Earth    might  be   fair   and  all  men   glad   and 

wise. 

Here  is  the  final  verse: 

EM.rth   shall   be  fair,  and   all   her  people  one. 
Nor  till  that  hour  shall  Gods  whole  will  be 

done. 
Now,  even  now.  once  more  from  earth  to  sky 
Penis  forth  In  Joy  mans  old  undaunted  cry, 
■  Earth  shall  be  fair  and  all  her  folks  be  one." 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Rir.  ROOSEVELT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Blatnik  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California':' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  and  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished and  able  gentleman  from  Cal- 
iforma  [Mr.  Roosevelt  1  for  arranging 
this  time  to  discuss  the  all-important 
civil  rights  bill.  His  effective  leadership 
in  this  field  has  been  inspirational,  and 
those  of  us  concerned  with  the  problem 
of  civil  rights  owe  him  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude. 

You.  too,  Mr  Speaker,  deserve  the 
thanks  and  praise  of  us  all  interested  in 
this  subject  for  your  stanch  support  of 
our  efforts  to  discharge  the  civil  rights 
bill  from  the  Committee  on  Rules.  Un- 
fortunately, lack  of  interest  among  our 
Republican  colleaguf-s  has  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  the  required  number  of 
signatures  on  the  discharge  petition. 
According  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  if  I  understand  him  correctly, 
civil  rights  Ls  a  Democratic  Party  prob- 
lem. It  is  our  responsibility,  he  has  told 
the  Nation,  to  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor 
of  ihz  House. 


NEGATIVE    ATTTTUOE    OF    ADMINISTRATION 

The  negative  attitude  of  the  Republi- 
can leadership  should  not  surprise  us 
because,  after  all.  it  comes  right  from 
the  top  as  it  has  all  along  A  phone  call 
from  the  White  House.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  bring  the  civil  rights  bill  to  the 
floor.  But  It  is  a  call  that  will  not  come. 
The  President,  it  seems,  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  legislative  process  unless  it 
serves  his  purpose  He  took  a  strong 
stand  on  antilabor  legislation  He  has 
exhorted  the  people  on  foreign  aid  and 
adequate  defense.  These  served  his  pur- 
pose    Obviously  civil  rights  does  not 

This  is  not  a  new  attitude.  Mr  Speak- 
er. Here  is  an  article  by  Associated  Press 
news  analyst  James  Marlow  entitled 
'President  Remains  Unfirm  on  Southern 
Resistance  "  It  appeared  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  on  December  11. 
1958: 

Washington  —President  EL«-enhower  ha« 
consistently  sidestepped  saying  whether  he 
thinks  racial  integration  in  public  schools  U 
good  or  bad  He  did  say  It  should  go  slower. 
He's  been  leae  consistent  In  deciding  how 
to  enforce  the  Supreme  Court's  1955  order 
for  ending  enforced  segregation  And  he 
seems  as  vague  today  atbout  handling  south- 
ern resistance  as  be  was  when  the  Court  first 
sp<"jke. 

This  showed  up  again  Wednesday  at  his 
news  conference. 

He  said  in  the  past  he  had  taken  an  oath 
to  enforce  the  laws.  But  a.s  recently  as 
September  11.  1956,  he  seemed  to  think  he 
himself  couldn't  do  anything,  that  the  Job 
was  up  to  US   marshals 

That  day  he  said  "The  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  not  allowed  to  g<j  into  any  State 
unless  called  upon  by  the  Governor  who  must 
show  that  he  Is  unable  with  the  means  at 
his  disposal  to  preserve  order   ' 

And  on  July  17.  1057.  he  was  saying  '"I 
cant  Imagine  any  set  of  circumstances"  that 
would  ever  Induce  him  to  send  troops  into  a 
State  to  back  up  the  Court  He  added  that 
day;  "I  believe  the  common  sense  of  America 
will  never  require  It" 

He  reversed  his  f^eld  a  couple  of  months 
later  when  Gov  Orval  E  Faubus  of  Arkansas 
used  National  Guardsmen  to  block  the  court- 
ordered  Integration  of  Utile  Rock's  Central 
High  School 

Then  Elsenhower  sent  In  troops,  not  at 
Faubus'  request  but  over  his  protests 

El.'senhower's  main  theme  on  achieving  In- 
tegration Is  that  It  Is  a  slow  process  He  has 
talked  of  patience,  of  educating  people  on 
the  Issues  He  has  said  laws  can  t  change 
the  hearts  or  prejudices  of  people 

But  Wednesday  he  showed  impatience 
with  people  who  don't  obey  the  law  He  was 
asked  how  he  feels  about  the  refusal  of  Ala- 
bama officials  to  produce  voting  records  de- 
manded by  the  Governments  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights 

The  Commission,  create  by  act  of  Con- 
gress. Is  Investigating  complaints  of  Alabama 
Negroes  that  State  authorities  have  frus- 
trated their  attempts  to  register  and  vote 

Elsenhower  said:  "Well,  I  don't  feel  very 
well  about  It  •  •  •  I  think  this  Is  a  rather 
.sad  sort  of  thing,  because  all  the  wav  around 
we  are  running  Into  this  refusal  of  c<.)mply- 
Ing  with  the  basic  laws  of  the  land,  laws  that 
have  been  upheld  by  our  courts  as  legal  and 
proper." 

He  called  the  performance  of  the  Alabam.a 
officials     reprehensible  " 

But  does  he  have  any  plans  himself  for 
handling  southern  resistance  such  as  asking 
Congress  for  new  laws?  He  was  asked  the 
question:  "Do  you  favor  new  legislation  to 
bring  about  the  enforcement  of  Integra- 
tion?' 
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E  senhower  s«emed  to  have  no  plans  at  all. 
bey»nd  saying  he  thought  the  Commission 
should  be  allowed  more  time  to  do  the  Job 
of  Inquiring  Into  civU  rights  violations.  The 
Commission's  2-year  term  ends  next  year. 

Hi  said:  'Now  with  respect  to  any  new 
laws  which  you  are  talking  about  In  the 
whrle  flfld  of  civil  rights,  I  simply  will  say 
this.  Tills  Is  something  that  U  studied  all  the 
timi." 

Just  where  will  ail  the  studying  lead  to? 
Et5tnh~wer  said,  'I  d  m't  knnw" 

But  Wednesday's  anper  at  those  who  don't 
corrply  with  the  lnws  was  not  the  same  as 
the  attitude  he  expres.sed  last  August  8  when 
he  said  "Mere  laws  will  never  solve  this 
problem." 

The  President's  cautious,  halfhearted 
attitude  toward  adequate  civil  rights  leg- 
islation has  hurt  the  cause  of  civil  rights 
lime  and  t.me  again.  How  many  times 
has  he  urged  caution  In  caiTying  out  the 
Sur  reme  Court's  school  desegregation 
decision?  How  many  times  has  he  cut 
the  groimd  from  under  supporters  of  civil 
rights  legislation  with  statements  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty'  I  recall  d'tirini 
the  debate  on  the  Civil  Riphts  Act  of  1957 
one  of  the  major  :s.«ucs  was  section  121  of 
part  III  of  that  bill  which  would  have 
permitted  the  Attorney  General  to  in- 
stitute civil  action  for  preventive  relief 
in  ':ivil  rifrhts  case?  The  opponents  of 
the  section  claimed  that  it  had  nothim^ 
to  do  with  tl-.e  protection  of  voting  rights 
anc.  therefore  did  not  belong  in  the  bill 
Those  of  us.  anxious  to  enact  real  civil 
rlchts  legislation,  admitted  the  section 
went  beyond  voting  rifhts  by  provid.ng 
for  Federal  action  on  conspiracies 
against  other  civil  rights  guaranteed  by 
the  14th  amendm' nt  This  was  the 
heart  of  the  bill,  7 his  was  the  section 
wh  ch  would  have  enabled  the  Justice 
Dci)artment  to  enforce  the  Supreme 
Courts  school  decisions.  The  President 
was  asked  at  his  July  3,  1957.  press  con- 
fer-mce  if  he  were  willing  to  have  the 
bill  rewritten  to  apply  only  to  voting 
riglits — an  obvious  reference  to  the 
p>ending  amendment  to  strike  section 
121.     His  answer  was; 

Well.  I  would  not  want  to  answer  this  in 
detiiU.  because  I  was  read.ng  part  of  the  bill 
this  morning,  and  there  were  certa'.n  phrases 
I  didn't  completely  understand  •  •  *  I 
wot  Id  want  to  talk  to  the  Attorney  General 
and  see  exactly   what  they  do  mean. 

Ke  emphasized  that  he  was  not  a  law- 
yer and  said,  I  know  what  the  objective 
was  that  I  was  seeking,  which  was  to 
prevent  anybody  illegally  from  interfer- 
ing with  any  individual's  right  to  vote." 

Ihree  weeks  later  section  121  was 
eliriinated  by  the  Senate.  The  Presi- 
der.fs  uncertainly,  equivocation,  back- 
slicing  vacillation  contributed  to  this 
defeat  of  adequate  civil  rights  legislation. 

/^nd  the  situation,  sad  to  say.  Mr. 
Speaker,  lias  not  changed.  Last  Janu- 
ary 13  at  another  pre.ss  conference  the 
President  was  a5ked  about  a  proposal 
by  his  own  Civil  Rights  Commission  for 
Pecieral  voting  registrars.  Two  days  be- 
fora  a  leading  Republican  civil  rights 
ad\  ocate  in  the  Senate  introduced  legis- 
lation authorizing  the  President  to 
appoint  such  officials.  The  President 
said.  "I  do  not  even  know  if  it  is  con.^ti- 
tutional."  Just  yesterday  a  watered- 
down  version  of  the  CommLvsion's  pro- 
posal was  sent  to  Congress  by  the  admin- 


istration proposing  the  use  of  referees 
appointed  by  Federal  courts  rather  than 
Federal  officials  acting  as  registrars. 

There  seems  to  be  a  pattern  of  Presi- 
dential activity  In  the  civil  rights  field, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Whenever  he  makes  a 
strong  statement  in  supF>ort  of  civil 
rights,  which  he  has,  nothing  much  hap- 
pens either  In  his  administration  or  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  But  when 
he  makes  an  equivocal  statement,  or  an 
uncertain  statement,  sure  as  night  fol- 
lows the  day,  the  cause  of  civil  rights 
suffers  another  setback  in  the  form  of 
watered-down  proposals,  anti-civil-rights 
votes  by  Republicans  in  the  House  and 
Senate,  and  the  like. 

ANALYSIS    or    OPPOSITIONS    CASE 

The  halfhearted  interest  the  admin- 
i."=tration  has  taken  in  civil  rights  plus 
the  o'^itright  opposition  of  anti-civil- 
rights  forces  has  made  the  task  of 
enacting  adequate  civil  rights  legislation 
extremely  difficult.  Those  who  oppose 
this  bill  take  a  stand  against  one  of  the 
most  important  pieces  of  social  legisla- 
tion to  come  before  this  body.  The  eyes 
of  the  enure  world  are  on  us.  Tiie  peo- 
ple of  the  world,  especially  m  Asia  and 
Africa,  wonder  how  lonp  we  who  advo- 
cate freedi^m  and  independence  for  them 
Will  continue  to  tolerate  second-class 
citizenship  within  o-jr  own  borders. 
Today  they  are  the  uncommracd.  Un- 
less we  show  them  that  we  mean  what 
we  say  they  may  well  be  committed  in 
the  not  too  distant  future  to  forces  un- 
alterably opposed  to  our  way  of  hie. 

■What  IS  the  basis  of  tias  fierce  opposi- 
tion to  such  an  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation? An  examination  of  the  minority 
views  in  the  report  on  H.R.  8601  is  impor- 
tant if  we  are  to  fully  understand  the 
thin  reed  upon  which  the  anti-civil- 
r.L^hts  group  ba.'-e  their  oppijSition. 

Opposition  to  title  I,  which  proposes 
to  amend  the  Criminal  Code  with  re- 
spect to  the  obstruction  of  court  orders 
in  school  desegregation  cases,  appears  to 
stem  from  a  deep  concern  for  tae  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

The  language  of  this  title — 

Says  the  minority  report — 

Is   of    a   doubtful    constitutioniillty. 

The  reasons  cited  for  this  conclusion 
is  that  the  language  "may  be  violative 
of  the  ngnt  to  freedom  of  speech  '  and 
It  may  "fall  because  the  language  is 
vague  and  indefinite.'  This  concern  for 
the  Constitution  is  heartening  but  car- 
ries little  actual  weight  as  a  basis  for 
defeating  this  bill  or  keeping  it  bottled 
up  in  the  Rules  Committee. 

In  the  first  place,  the  cry  of  "uncon- 
."^titutionality  "  by  opponents  to  a  par- 
ticular measure  is  a  common  argument. 
Practically  every  social  advance  this 
country  has  made  in  the  past  50  years 
has  been  branded  imconstitutional  by 
the  opponents  of  progress.  Social  secu- 
rity was  considered  unconstitutional  in 
1935  by  those  who  opposed  it.  But  it 
weathereKl  the  storm.  To  raise  the  spec- 
ter of  imconstitutionality  at  this  junc- 
ture IS  an  act  of  desperation.  The  bill, 
reported  from  the  able  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  has  been  carefully  studied 
I  am  sure  by  the  members,  all  of  whom 
are  lawyers,  its  able  staff,  and  the  K'.u.'e 


legislative  counsel.  I  doubt  if  this 
group  would  draft  legislation  violative 
of  the  first  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  to  suggest  so  ca^^ts  unfair  re- 
flection on  these  individuals.  Tiie  first 
objection,  therefore,  is  so  questionable 
that  it  deserves  little  merit  or  considera- 
tion. Finally,  if  the  minority  of  t.ie 
JudiciaiT  Committee  is  concerned  about 
the  unconstitutionality  question  I  wish 
they  would  help  bring  tlie  bill  to  the  floor 
to  enable  the  rest  of  us  Lo  have  the  bene- 
fit of  their  views  on  this  vital  question. 
Not  one  of  them,  to  my  knowledge,  hr,.s 
signed  the  discharge  petition.  If  each 
of  them  did,  and  brought  two  colleagues 
along  with  them,  we  would  have  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  sigTiatures  to  bring  the 
bill  to  the  floor  for  a  full-scale  debate 
on  the  Is.sue  of  constitutionality. 

Opposition  to  title  II.  which  Involves 
flight  to  avoid  prosecution  'or  damaging 
or  destroying  any  building  or  other  real 
or  personal  property,  is  based  on  th.e 
reason  that  it  "does  not  belong  In  the 
bill."  Legislation  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  desecration  or  destruction  of  re- 
ligious or  other  types  of  buildings  seems 
peculiarly  related  to  the  question  of 
civil  and  constitutional  rights.  Many, 
if  not  all,  of  past  bombings,  have  been 
motivated  by  religious  or  racial  hatred. 
'V.'lien  you  bomb  someone's  home  becau.-^o 
of  his  color  is  not  civil  rights  involved? 
When  you  bom.b  a  church  because  of  the 
religion  practiced  therein,  is  not  civil 
rights  involved?  'What  is  civil  rights  if 
not  these  things?  When  you  bomb  a 
church  you  deprive  a  person  of  a  place 
to  worship.  That  is  a  civil  right.  When 
you  bomb  a  school  you  deprive  a  person 
of  a  place  to  learn.  That  is  a  civil  right. 
When  you  bomb  a  home  you  deprive  a 
person  of  a  place  to  live.  That  is  a  civil 
right.  ThiLs  bill  will  protect  those  rights 
and  title  II  therefore  rightfully  belongs 
in  it. 

I  recall  last  year.  Mr  Speaker,  making 
a  similar  argument  about  what  does 
and  does  not  pror>erly  belong  in  a  bill 
during  the  debate  on  labor  legislation. 
We  were  told  that  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration was  a  labor  reform  measure 
designed  to  bring  democracy  to  union 
members  and  prevent  corruption  in  the 
labor  movement.  A  number  of  us  won- 
dered what  the  Taft-Hartley  amend- 
ments were  doing  in  a  bill  of  that  nature 
since  they  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  reform.  The  10  m^emibers  of  the 
minority  who  all  voted  for  the  Landrmn- 
GrifSn  bill  were  not  concerned  then 
about  what  does  and  does  not  belong  in 
legislation. 

Opposition  to  title  III,  which  involves 
Federal  election  records,  is  aifo  based  on 
the  con.slituiional  question  as  to  whether 
Congress  has  the  authority  to  enact  leg- 
islation requiring  all  records  of  elections 
preserved  for  2  years  from  ti:ie  date  of 
any  Federal  election.  Also  according  to 
the  minority  there  is  no  need,  no  justi- 
fication, for  this  section  According  to 
the  majority  of  tlie  committee; 

Experience  has  shown  tlie  need  for  this 
legislation.  So  long  as  there  Is  lacking  a 
suitable  provision  for  access  to  voting  rec- 
ords during  the  course  cf  an  Investigation 
and  prior  to  the  Institution  of  a  suit,  tlie 
authority  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  Is  ren- 
dered rei.^tivcly  Ip.efiective      Ir.c  Departm.iit 
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of  Justice  haa  no  existing  power  in  civil  pro- 
ceedings to  require  tiie  production  of  these 
records  during  any  Investigation  It  may  con- 
dact  on  complaints  of  a  denial  to  vote  be- 
cause of  race.  The  need  for  this  le^slatlon 
to  evident  from  the  refusal  of  some  State  and 
local  authority  to  permit  each  Inspection. 

So  there  is  a  valid,  justified  need  for 
title  m.  The  constituUonality  of  title 
m  was  decided  long  ago  in  United 
States  V.  Classic  (313  U.S.  299 1  where 
the  authority  of  Congress  to  legislate 
concerning  any  and  all  elections  afTect- 
ing  Federal  offices,  whether  general,  spe- 
cial, or  primary,  as  long  as  they  are  "an 
intricate  part  of  the  procedure  of  choice 
or  where,  in  fact,  the  primary  eflcciively 
controls  their  choice." 

Opposition  to  title  IV.  which  extends 
the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
for  2  years,  seems  based  mainly  on  the 
fact  that  the  Commission  had  not.  at  the 
time  the  minority  report  was  publLshed. 
issued  any  reports.  Now,  House  Report 
956.  containing  the  minority  views  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  8601.  was  issued  on 
August  20.  Three  specific  references 
were  made  to  the  fact  that  the  Commis- 
sion had  not  filed  a  report  even  though 
it  was  not  required  to  file  such  a  report 
until  September  9.  1959.  on  which  date 
it  did  so.  The  minority's  other  argu- 
ment against  extending  the  Commission 
was  that  it  was  •■inconsistent"  to  make  a 
study  of  certain  aspects  of  the  civil 
rights  problem  and.  at  the  same  tmie  m 
the  same  bill,  ask  the  Congress  to  enact 
statutes  on  the  very  same  subject  mat- 
ter." This  does  not  appear  inconsistent 
at  all.  Mr.  Speaker.  Rather  it  is  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  we  know 
enough  about  civil  rights  to  enable  us  to 
legislate  now,  but  we  also  know  there  is 
even  more  to  le?.rn  so  we  will  con- 
tinue studying  it  in  the  meantime. 
That  is  just  good  sen^e. 

Opposition  to  title  V.  concerning  edu- 
cation of  children  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  seems  based  again  on  the 
argument  that  the  title  is  not  relevant 
to  the  purpo.'e  and  subject  m-^tter  of  the 
overall  proposal.  What  does  title  V  do? 
It  merely  provides  that  when  a  school, 
receiving  Federal  f'lnds  because  of  the 
impact  of  Federal  activity  in  the  area. 
is  closed  due  to  a  civil  rights  dispute,  as 
happened  recently  in  Norfolk.  Va..  the 
Federal  Government  can  make  arrange- 
ments to  provide  education  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
on  active  duty  in  the  area.  If  every 
school  in  those  States  where  the  closure 
of  schools  is  a  po.ssibility  somehow  all 
closed  down  at  the  same  time  about  70,- 
000  children  of  military  per.sonnel  would 
be  affected.  To  help  these  children  is 
considered  by  the  minority  as  a  back- 
door approach  to  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  argu- 
ment falls  by  its  own  weisht  As  for 
the  argument  that  this  situation  does  not 
involve  civil  rights  I  can  only  say  that 
where  a  State  or  a  community  closes  a 
school  because  it  has  been  integrated 
under  a  court  order,  thereby  df>prlvirie 
children  of  the  Armed  Forces  personnel 
of  an  education,  someone's  civil  rights 
have  been  violated. 

Mr.   Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
adequate  civii  righu   legislation   and   I 


urge  those  Members  who  have  not  signed 
tiie  discharge  petition  to  do  so  in  order 
that  we  might  consider  the  bill  and  fully 
debate  It  on  its  merita  No  matter  how 
strong  their  opposition  might  be  they 
should  not  thwart  the  will  of  the  major- 
ity of  this  House. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  as 
long  as  man  is  man — I  think  we  must 
face  this  fact — our  constitutional  dedi- 
caUon  to  pohtical  arid  civil  equahty  will 
never   be  once   and   for  ail  c<impletely 
realised.     But  to  grant  the  fact  of  man  s 
imperfectibility  Is  not  to  condone  inac- 
tion.    Nor  may  inaction  be  condoned  on 
grounds  that  the  heai-t  of  the  discrimina- 
tion problem  lies  m  beliefs  and  habits  not 
spontaneously  scrapped  following  enact- 
ment of  lei^'isiation.     Indeed,  it  is  because 
men  are  less  than  perfect  that  laws  be- 
come necessary-     A  law  is  both  necessary 
and  good  when  it  accommodates  the  con- 
duct of  those  It  affects — and  with  time 
the  b^lif'fs  which  underlie  conduct — to 
certain    moral    truth.s.     This    bill,    H.R. 
8^01,  I  .submit,  Mr.  Speaker,   is  a  good 
start    and    one    that    merits    the    quick 
approval  of  men  of  good  will. 


MFMORIAL  ON  CORREGIDOR 

Mr  TOLL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  fMr.  Krocnl  may  extend  hia 
remarks  at  this  p^int  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reqvf^i  of  the  gentleman  from 
Penn.sylvania'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  KFOGH  Mr  Speaker,  this  2d 
session  of  the  86th  Congress  is  faced  with 
many  problems  of  great  importance. 
MomentoiLS  decisions  mu.st  be  made  for 
the  solution  of  them  in  both  the  do- 
mp«:tic  and  foreign  fields. 

Fr' m  long  association  with  the  con- 
.■^flentious  and  competent  men  who  com- 
pose Congress.  I  have  every  confidence 
that  the  lepislative  recommendations  of 
our  committees  and  acts  of  Con'^ress  will 
be  rf  .fub-tantial  benefit  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  The  burden  upon 
the  US.  Congress  will  be  even  heavier 
in  1960  than  is  usual  and  customary  in 
most  years. 

That  is  why  I  rise  at  this  time  to  call 
to  your  attention  certain  legislation  that 
miiTht  be  overlooked  which  I  consider  to 
be  of  ver\'  great  and  far-reaching  impor- 
tance, for  reasons  which  I  will  explain 
later.  There  should  be  no  further  delay 
in  completing  the  memorial  on  Corregi- 
dor.  dedicated  to  the  5  million  who 
served  in  the  far  Pacific  in  World  War 
II.  both  Americans  and  Filipinos.  This 
permanent  tribute  was  contemplated  by 
ConRress  when  it  created  by  statute  the 
Corregidor  Bataan  Memorial  Commis- 
sion. 

A  striking  contrast  exists  as  to  what 
has  been  done  m  Europe  and  m  the  Far 
Ea.<;t.  In  Europe  Congress  has  erected 
beautiful  memorials  to  honor  those 
Americans  who  served  in  World  Wars  I 
and  II  at  an  expen.'=e  of  nearly  $40  mil- 
lion. They  engender  a  better  under- 
standing of  America  and  will  continue  to 
be  a  credit  to  the  character  of  the  United 
States  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
Europe       The     European    nations    are 


justly  proud  of  the  fact  that  thousands 
of  visitors  come  to  their  countries  to  see 
them 

In  an  the  Par  East,  where  one  of  Uie 
most  remarkable  dramas  in  our  entire 
history  occurred,  comparatively  little  of 
the  same  kind  has  been  done.  There  is 
one  beautiful  eemetery  near  Manila,  for 
tiiose  who  saw  SfrAice  in  the  American 
Army,  and  that  is  all.  Congress  has  not 
meant  to  draw  any  invidious  distinction 
between  the  Europt-an  theal^-r  and  the 
Par  Eastern  theater,  and  the  men  who 
served  in  each.  The  Conecidor  Memo- 
rial when  completed  will  be  the  answer, 
and  will  be  cherished  by  Uie  Phihppiiies 
and  the  Far  East,  as  is  now  the  case  with 
our  inspirationiil  memorials  in  Europe. 

The  Corregidor  Bataan  Memorial 
Commission  was  establLshed  at  the  end 
of  1953  by  Public  Law  193  of  the  83d  Con- 
gress. Congressman  Richards  and  Con- 
gressman Chipebfield  filed  identical  bills, 
but  agreed  to  use  the  Richards  bill  The 
powers  of  the  Commlasion  were  clarified 
and  broadened  by  Public  Law  298  of  the 
84th  Congress.  The  Commission  is  vir- 
tually a  congressional  committee  since,  of 
its  nine  members  three  are  U.S.  Senators, 
three  U.S.  Representatives,  and  three  are 
civilians.  All  serve  without  compensa- 
tion.   The  Comnxission  has  stated: 

A  complete  memca-lal  should  be  a  combi- 
nation of  inspirational  and  so-called  practical 
value  although  an  Inspirational  memorial 
In  itself  Is  of  the  highest  practical  value. 
TTie  Corregidor  Bataan  Memorial  contem- 
plates the  erection  of  one  beautiful,  sensi- 
tive. Impressive  structure  with  the  signifi- 
cant island  of  Corregidor  as  Its  pedestal  or 
base.  The  memorial  wlU  contain  a  fireproof 
library,  a  museum  of  the  memorabUla  of  the 
war.  the  names  of  all  who  served,  and  as  a 
living  memorial  when  completed  will  ac- 
tively work  at  carrying  on  the  cause  for 
which  these  men  died. 

Serious  study  has  been  undert.aken  in 
the  United  States  and  the  Philippines  by 
specialized  groups  as  to  the  best  use  of 
the  completed  memorial  to  develop  ac- 
tive living  programs  in  line  with  the  pur- 
poses for  which  men  died  and  sacrificed 
in  World  War  II. 

The  design  of  the  memorial  was 
chosen  after  a  nationwide  competition 
was  held.  Forty-three  architectural 
firms  competed  anonymously.  A  special 
committee,  composed  of  leading  archi- 
tects in  the  United  States  and  the  fol- 
lowing: Admiral  Nimitz,  General  Kru-^er, 
and  General  Kenney,  recommended  the 
accepted  design.  Mr  Belluschi,  the  head 
of  the  school  of  architecture  at  Mas.sa- 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  was 
the  chairman  of  the  selection  commit- 
tee. The  Philippine  Shrines'  Committee 
.sent  a  delegation  to  the  United  States  to 
confer  with  the  Corregidor  Bataan  Com- 
mission and  approved  the  selection.  The 
jury  of  awards  in  its  report  said  in  part: 

The  final  selection  was  made  through 
gradual  elimination.  The  majority  found 
the  winning  design  to  possers  fn.ilptural 
qualities  of  a  high  order,  to  be  a  simple  form 
to  remember,  to  admire  and  to  love;  the  Jury 
believed  that  it  had  spiritual  p.  wer  and  Its 
meaning  did  not  ne«tl  1<j  bo  explaiiiCd  any 
more  than  the  Washington  Monument  iieeda 
Uj  be  explained. 

The  whole  Island  of  Correeldor  Is  vir- 
tually the  b£ise  of  the  memorial.    It  will 
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stand  at  the  top  of  Corregidor  which  is 
50C  feet  above  the  surrounding  sea  The 
memorial  will  rise  from  that  point  ap- 
prc  ximately  250  feet  higher  or  750  feet 
above  the  bay  and  nearby  China  Sea. 
Bo'  ween  its  two  uplifted  arms,  reaching 
toward  the  Ea.st  and  the  West,  there 
will  be  a  r>erpetual  beam  of  light  ex- 
tending to  the  sky  and  throwing  it,s  rays 
far  out  acro.ss  the  China  Sea 

The  Philippines  has  .set  Corregidor 
aside  as  a  shrine  and  directed  its  com- 
mission to  work  with  the  Correeldor 
Bataan  Memorial  Commis.sion  They 
have  plans  to  restore  Malinta  Tunnel 
There  was  enacted  one  of  the  f^reatest 
dramas  of  our  hist-orj*  and  world  history. 
In  the  early  days  of  1942  Malinta  Tun- 
nel was  the  capitoi  of  the  Philippines 
and  its  great  President  Quezon  was  there 
carryine  on  for  the  future  of  the  Philip- 
pines. It  was  the  headquarters  of  Gen- 
eral Mac  Arthur  and  all  that  was  left  of 
the  high  command  of  the  American 
forces.  It  was  there  that  the  treasury 
of  the  Philippines  was  located.  It  was 
the  hospital  for  the  sick,  wounded,  and 
dying,  as  well  as  the  only  real  shelter 
for  our  intrepid  starving  troops,  from 
the  savape  bombings  by  land  and  air. 

General  MacArthur  said  he  could 
never  forget  their  "gaunt  faces  un- 
afraid." The  countless  thousands  both 
young  and  old  who  will  visit  memorial- 
ized Corregidor  for  (venerations  to  come 
will  feel  Its  deep  meaning  and  will  never 
forget  the  les.'ons  it  teaches. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  at  this  time  to 
discuss  the  memorial  in  its  many  phases, 
important  as  they  are.  Nor  is  it  my  in- 
tention to  give  a  long  li.st  of  those  who 
have  or  are  giving  their  support  to  tiie 
Corref-Mdor  Memorial  idea,  but  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  the  widespread  interest. 
I  can  mention  a  few — General  Mac- 
Arthur,  Admiral  Nimitz,  General  Kruger. 
General  Kenney.  General  Jones.  General 
Wainwright.  deceased.  General  Moore, 
deceased,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  the  American  Defenders  of  Cor- 
regidor and  Bataan;  in  the  Philippines, 
the  Congress  of  the  Philippines,  the  vet- 
eraiis  almost  to  a  man,  and  almost  every 
large  group  of  Filipinos.  They  are  hope- 
ful that  the  actual  erection  of  the 
memorial  will  not  be  further  delayed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  intend  to  dis- 
cu.ss  comprehensively  the  appropriate- 
ness, the  sentiment,  and  the  value  which 
go  into  this  memorial,  both  to  the  Inited 
States  and  the  Philippines.  I  would  like 
to  mention  brieflv  a  few  of  them. 

It  will  be  a  symbol  to  every  participant 
in  the  Pacific  war  of  the  months  and 
years  of  his  service  and  sacrifices  to  pre- 
serve liberty  against  an  aggressor  bent  on 
conquest,  tyranny,  and  enslavement 
Primarily  it  will  be  this  country's  tribute 
to  those  who  gave  their  lives  to  preserve 
freedom  in  the  world,  and  the  memorial 
will  continue  to  carry  on  the  things  for 
which  they  died. 

Nearly  19  years  have  passed  since  this 
Nation  embarked  on  4  years  of  desperate 
warfare  8,000  miles  from  home  and  its 
front  extended  almost  halfway  around 
the  earth.  We  had  one  faithful  ally  in 
the  Far  East,  the  Philippines.  In  my 
opinion.  It  is  most  fitlinT.  deserved,  and 
meaningful  to  place  this  memorial  on 


Corregidor.  The  Philippines  were  a  part 
of  the  United  States  for  almost  one- 
third  of  our  national  existence  up  to 
1946.  This  beautiful  and  Impressive  me- 
morial on  their  soil  will  be  an  expression 
of  our  recognition  of  that  fact  and  of  the 
price  they  paid  for  remaining  loyal  to 
the  United  States  during  the  occupation 
of  their  homes  for  4  years.  Their  delib- 
erate choice  of  loyalty  to  the  United 
States  caused  them  to  suffer  more  loss  of 
life  than  the  combined  losses  of  the 
Amenciin  forces  in  both  the  European 
and  Pacific  areas  combined.  America 
and  those  who  believe  in  freedom  should 
never  forget  that  if  the  Philippines  had 
not  declared  by  word  and  deed  their  ad- 
herence to  the  United  States,  their  losses 
in  life  would  have  been  less  by  several 
hundred  thousand  And  today,  only  1 
hour  from  Comminist  China  by  air.  they 
again  defiantly  proclaim  their  loyalty  to 
us. 

The  Congress  has  passed  four  sepa- 
rat.e  pieces  of  basic  and  clarifying  legis- 
lation as  to  the  Corregidor  Memorial. 
The  Commi.ssion  has  acted  only  under 
the  direction  of  Congress.  Only  one 
more  legislative  act  is  needed  to  author- 
ize the  total  expenditure  of  not  more 
than  $7 '2  million  for  the  memorial.  H.R. 
3223.  The  House  voted  such  an  author- 
ization in  the  85th  Congress,  but  time 
ran  out  before  it  was  acted  upon  by  the 
Senate. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Congress  should  act 
upon  this  bill  not  reluctantly  but  enthu- 
sias'ically,  for  the  reasons  I  have  men- 
tioned and  many  others.  Finally,  it  is 
the  hope  that  this  memorial  will  not  be  a 
glorification  of  war  but  a  dedication  to 
the  cause  of  lasting  peace  in  the  world. 
I  urge  the  prompt  completion  of  this  in- 
spirational memorial  on  Corregidor. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Flynn]  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr  FLYNN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  at 
this  late  hour  on  this,  the  longest  leais- 
lative  day  in  the  current  session  of  Con- 
gress, to  express  the  viewpoint  of  a  fresh- 
man midwestern  Representative  to  this 
august  body  of  Congress.  I  feel  that  this 
evening  I  am  expressing  not  alone  my 
personal  viewpoint,  but  also  the  view- 
point of  those  hard-working.  Gad-fear- 
ing, virile  and  honest  midwestern  citi- 
zens who  believe  in  integrity  in  govern- 
ment, sincerity  in  politics,  and  devotion 
to  principle  and  ideal.  I  rise  to  partici- 
pate in  this  discussion  on  the  issue  of 
civil  rights.  Civil  rights  as  it  affects 
America  as  a  whole,  civil  rights  as  it 
affects  minority  groups  within  America, 
civil  rights  as  it  binds  us  as  a  Nation  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people  of  other  lands  in- 
sofar as  justice  is  concerned  in  our  treat- 
ment of  minority  groups. 

I  am  a  1960  Wisconsin  Democrat,  in 
the  Congress  of  these  United  States.  If 
I  were  serving  this  Congress  in  1860  I 
would  be  serving  as  a  Republican.  The 
Republican  Party  was  organized  at 
Ripon,  Wis.,  in  1856  by  a  band  of  revo- 
lutionary Democrats  who  could  no  longer 
subscribe    to   the    principle    of   slavery. 


which  was  promulgated  and  protected 
by  the  Democratic  Party  of  that  day. 
Were  I  living  at  that  time.  I  would  have 
been  one  of  the  lusty  band  of  independ- 
ent politicians  who  set  out  for  the  sake 
of  principle  and  justice  to  organize  the 
new  Republican  Party  in  order  that  they 
might  fight  the  inherent  wrongs  of  slav- 
ery, and  promulgate  the  principle  of  the 
equality  of  man.  These  Independent 
thinkers  were  not  impressed  by  the  rank 
oligarchy  of  the  South  nor  afraid  of  the 
threats  and  intimidations  made  by  those 
who  .sponsored  the  cause  of  slaver>'.  that 
fought  for  a  cause  that  was  right  in  the 
knowledce  that  might  makes  richt,  and 
in  the  belief  that  they  had  no  moral  right 
to  knuckle  under  to  powerful  interests 
that  advocated  a  principle  as  morally 
wrong  as  slavery  is.  Let  me.  therefore, 
the  1960  Democrat,  give  praise  and 
recognition  to  the  principles  and  zeal  of 
the  Republicans  of  1860. 

Today  in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  we  are 
fighting  to  get  out  of  committee,  a  civil 
rights  bill  that  will  accomplish  a  bit  of 
that  which  is  needed  to  guarantee  equal 
rights  to  the  colored  people  of  the  United 
States.  By  equal  rights  I  mean  an  equal 
right  to  vote  without  the  paying  of  op- 
pressive poll  taxes;  an  equal  right  to  be 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Amer- 
ica: an  equal  right  to  work  in  the  fac- 
tories of  our  Nation:  an  equal  right  of 
assemblage:  an  equal  right  to  free 
speech,  and  an  equal  right  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  this  democracy.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  holding  this  bill 
is  a  southerner.  He,  and  some  other 
members  of  this  committee,  refuse  to 
act  upon  or  send  this  bill  to  the  floor  of 
Congress  so  that  it  can  be  acted  upon  in 
a  democratic  manner.  This  abuse  of 
power  by  committee  chairman  and  com- 
mittee is  repulsive  and  galling  to  the 
mind  of  the  honest  and  independent 
midwestemer,  and  they  did  not  send  me 
here  to  put  my  stamp  of  approval  upon 
this  practice  or  to  refrain  from  speaking 
out  against  this  and  other  abuses.  We 
have  been  unable  to  withdraw  this  bill 
from  the  committee  by  means  of  a  dis- 
charge petition  because  we  have  been 
unable  to  muster  the  support  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Members  of  Congress  to 
join  in  this  fight  for  the  equahty  of 
man — 219  signatures  out  of  a  total 
membership  of  approximately  437  are 
needed.  To  the  present  time  only  190 
signatures  have  been  secured:  30  of  these 
signatures  are  Republican,  160  signa- 
tures are  from  Democrats.  29  additional 
signatures  are  needed  before  this  bodv 
can  even  consider  the  watered-down  civil 
rights  bill  which  presently  is  tied  up  in 
committee. 

W^hy  can  we  not  secure  the  additional 
29  names?  Why  have  only  30  Republi- 
cans signed  the  discharge  petition  on 
civil  rights?  The  answer  is  as  clear  as 
the  sun  that  shines  in  the  heavens:  The 
answer  is  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
southern  R.epresentatives  have  come  to 
this  body  with  a  closed  mind  on  the 
issue  of  civil  rights.  They  are  as  op- 
jx)sed  to  a  national  declaration  of  the 
equality  of  man  today  as  were  the  south- 
ern leaders  in  1860  opposed  to  the  aban- 
donment of  slavery,    England  abandoned 
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slavery  long  before  the  Umted  Sutes 
fought  the  Civil  War.  England  today  is 
far  ahead  of  us  in  its  civil  rights  pro- 
gram, yet  the  same  forces  of  reaction 
filht  against  the  principles  of  fairness 
and  justice  and  equality  in  this  country 
today  that  fought  against  these  same 
principles  in  the  days  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. He  was  not  afraid  to  fight  these 
forces  and  neither  should  we  be  afraid. 
Nevertheless,  today  we  see  among  us 
representatives  who  do  not  come  from 
the  South,  but  who  are  afraid  to  take 
issue  with  the  southern  leadership  and 
to  oppose  the  South  on  this  miportant 
issue.  We  see  others  who  follow  the 
prmciple  so  prevalent  in  these  Halls — 
that  it  is  best  in  order  to  get  along  tliat 
you  go  along.  Midwestern  Wisconsm 
citizens  will  not  subscribe  to  this  set  of 
principles. 

I  charge  that  the  real  reason  why  we 
are  unable  to  secure  enouRh  signatures 
to  the  discharge  petition  to  get  it  out  of 
committee    is    because    the    Republican 
Party  in  Congress  through  its  lead<^rship 
has  entered  into  an  unholy  alliance  with 
the   Tory    DemocraUs   of    the   South.      I 
charge  that  the  Republican  Party  of  1960 
Is  as  bankrupt  m  its  idealism,  and  as  cor- 
rupt m  its  principles  as  wa.s  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  on  the  issue  of  slavery  in 
1360.     I    charge    that    the    Republican 
Party   has  made   a  deal   with  southern 
Democrats   wherein  th^y  have   guaran- 
teed  to  support   the   South    in   its   civil 
rights  stand,  m  its  fi^ht  against  recog- 
nition of  fairness  and  fair  play  for  the 
colored,  in  its  fight  against  the  equality 
of  man.  in  return  for  southern  congres- 
sional support  for  those  issuer  and  prm- 
ciples  that  the  party  bossies  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  here  m  Congress  want  to 
inflict  upon  the  Nation.     I  refer  to  the 
Republican-sponsored   hard-money  pol- 
icy.   I  refer  to  the  Repubi:can-?ponscred 
high  interest  rates  wi'.erein  they  are  per- 
mitting the  bankers  and  financiers  of  the 
Nation  to  drain  white  with  excessive  in- 
terest  charges   the   small    bus:noi,.sman. 
the  farmers,  the  independent  borrower, 
the  homeowner,   and   all   those    who   in 
the  normal  course  of  events  must  borrow 
money   from  tirr-.e   to  time.     I   refer  to 
those    antilabor    Republicans   who   used 
the  Republican  Party  to  inflict  the  Lan- 
drum-Griffin   bill  on   working  men  and 
women  of   this   Nation,   and   who   in  so 
doing  have  emasculated  the  Wu:,'ner  Act, 
which  was  the  Magna  Carta  of  all  work- 
ing  people.     I  refer  to  the  Republican 
advocate  of  special  interest  and  special 
legislation,  who  desires  to  use  the  Re- 
publican Party  to  gain  special  tax  con- 
siderations and   business  advantage,  at 
the   expense  of   the   American  ta.xpayer 
and  the  other  citizens.     I  refer  to  ti:e 
Republican   bankers  who  desire   to   use 
the  Republican  Party  machinery  to  pass 
such  bills  as  the  vault  cash  bill  which 
gave  to  the  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  the  right  to  $15  billion  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  without  one  penny 
of   consideration    therefor   in    the   year 
1959.     I    charge    that    the    Republican 
champions    of    special    Iperi.slation    and 
special  interest  have  traded  the  birth- 
right of  their  party  with  the  southern 
Tory  Democrats  in  order  that  both  sets 
of  party  bosses  may  succeed  in  thwarting 


the  true  will  of  the  American  people  and 
in  order  that  a  minority  may  rule  for  the 
benefit  of  a  mmonty. 

As  a  1960  Representative  in  Congress 
from  Wisconsm;  the  Slate  where  the 
Republican  Party  was  born  m  revolt 
agamst  the  injustices  and  wront's  of 
siavei-y.  I  will  not  be  afraid  to  speak  out 
against  the  real  faults  in  our  legislative 
processes  and  anainst  the  real  culprits 
of  special  interests,  privileges  and  abuses 
who  througli  conspiracy  are  able  to 
thwart  the  will  of  the  American  people 
and  thereby  succeed  m  c(mtinuin'^  a 
government,  controlled  by  the  muiority. 
for  the  benefit  of  the  self-mterests  of 
the  minority. 

I  say  to  you  that  the  Republicans  in 
tlie  First  District  of  Wi.sconsin  will  stand 
shoulder    u>   shoulder    with   me.    a    I960 
Democrat,    in   fightmt;    tiiesp    .sell-same 
abuses   and    wrongs   that    their    grand- 
fathers fou:-ht  in  1860.     Party  label  does 
not  determine  the  true  worth  of  man. 
Principle   rises  above  politics   and   that 
which  men  stand  for  determine  the  fu- 
ture   of    the    parties.     The    Republican 
Party  which  the  Wisconsin  people  organ- 
ized in  1860  has  today  been  taken  over 
by    the    slothful    forces    that    controlled 
and    dominated    the    Democratic    Party 
m  1860.     The  only  hope  of  successfully 
fighting  this  iscus  lies  m  electing  more 
northern,   western   and   eastern   Demo- 
crats to  Congres.s  so  that  the  160  Demo- 
crats tiiat  had  the  fortitude  to  sign  the 
discharge  petition  on  civil  rights  may  be 
incre?.sed  in  number  .so  that  there  will 
be   an   adequate  numoer   of   Democrats 
m  Congress  willing  to  sign  not  only  the 
discharge    petition    on    civil    rights    but 
willing  to  break  the  antiquated  rules  of 
the  congressional  fraternity  and  to  vote 
to  discharge  any  bill,  when  it  is  m  the 
public  mterest  that  said  bill  have  a  pub- 
lic hearmg.     It  is  necessary  that  we  in 
1S60  elect  enough  northern,  western,  and 
eastern  Democrats  to  Congress  to  msure 
a   majority,  so   that   we  can   break   the 
stranglehold  which  big  business  and  big 
finance  has  over  the  Republican  leader- 
ship,   and    so    that    we    can    break    tlip 
stranglehold     which     big     bigots     and 
racial  haters  have  upon  the  Tory  Demo- 
cratic   leadership   of    the   South.     It    is 
necessary  that  we  elect  northern  Demo- 
crats   who    will    have    the    fortitude    to 
lead  In  the  assault  on  both  bigot  and 
bossism,  by  being  the  first  to  sign  dis- 
charge   petitions    when    said    discharge 
petitions  are  in  the  public  interest. 

It  is  essential  that  we  elect  northern 
Democrats  to  the  next  Congress  who  have 
the  fortitude  of  Bob  La  Follette  and  who 
rerrardless  of  personal  feelings  and  in 
spite  of  personal  loss  are  willing  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted  m  the  Halls  of 
Con^jress  when  i;ssues  such  as  civil  rights 
are  being  brought  up.  and  to  vote,  and 
speak  in  the  public  interest.  It  is  es- 
sential that  we  elect  at  least  36  addition- 
al northern,  western,  and  eastern  Demo- 
crats to  Congress.  Democrats  who  have 
the  strength  of  thexr  convictions  and  the 
willingness  to  vote  in  the  interest  of  the 
people,  in  order  that  we  may  eradicate 
the  domination  of  American  Government 
by  big  business  and  big  finances  and  the 
domination  of  .American  Government  by 
southern  prejudices  and  special  legisla- 


tion.    It  is  necessary   that  we  elect  at 
least  36  additional  norlliern  Democrats 
to  Congress,  Democrats  whose  voice  will 
be  heard  and  who  will  be  willing  to  make 
their  voices  heard  m  order  that  we  can 
stop  the  coiiusUnt  assault  uixin  human 
and  civil   rights,   in  order  that  we   can 
stop  the  con.^tant  a.ssault  upon  the  dig- 
nity   and    composition    of    the    Supreme 
Court  of  our  land.     America  is  not  big 
enough  or  strong  enough   lo  enf.;age  in 
legislation,  as  did  the  Bourbon  kinKS  of 
France,  for  the  t>enefit  of  the  few   with 
tax  money  forced  by  the  tax  collectors 
from  the  pockets  of  llie  many.     There  is 
far  too  much  reaction,  votes  in  the  in- 
terest    of     the     privileged     few,     votes 
against  the  public  interest  m  the  Halls  of 
Coiii^rcss    by    people    who    pride    them- 
selves on   voting   soundly,   because   they 
vote,  not  the  way  their  conscience  dic- 
tates to  them.  but.  rather,  in  ihe  manner 
that  the  bosses  of  their  party  dictates 
to  them. 

Let  us  remember  what  Lincoln  said 
at  Springfield  In  1858: 

Aa  I  would  not  be  a  slave.  »o  I  would  not 
be  a  master  This  er^ireaaes  my  Idea  nf 
democracy.  Whatever  differs  from  this  Ui 
the  extent  of  the  differences  U  no  democ- 
racy. 

The  elections  of  1960  will  the  th*'  100th 
centennial  of  the  election  that  elevated 
'Honest  Abe"  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  He  feared  not  to  fit'ht 
the  fight  for  the  right  He  feared  not 
stcppmg  upon  the  toes  of  thof^e  who  dis- 
agreed wdth  him.  He  subscribed  not  to 
the  principle  that  if  one  would  "get 
along"  he  must  go  along  "  Hp  feared 
not  the  party  bosses  or  the  political 
bosses  of  his  day.  He  feared  not  the 
men  who  would  become  the  master  of  his 
soul.  He  dared  to  fight  against  oppres- 
sion in  places  where  oppressions  occur. 
He  dared  to  fight  for  the  rii'ht  when 
that  fight  was  neccs-^ary.  He  dared  to 
believe  that  a  Nation  divided  on  basic 
principle  could  net  stand  and  grow  and 
prosper  and  become  a  strong  Nation. 
He  taught  us  that  it  Is  proper  to  fik'ht 
to  stamp  out  oppression  and  to  fi^ht  for 
such  things  as  civil  rights  even  though 
the  fight  was  fretted  with  some  danger 
and  peril  rather  than  to  be  wiUin;  to 
live  side  by  side  with  it.  He  taught  us 
that  it  was  right  to  take  the  power  of 
government  away  from  those  who 
abused  that  power  for  their  special  priv- 
ilege or  mterest.  or  who  used  that  power 
to  oppress  other  human  bem-'s.  Let  us 
remember  the  words  of  Lincoln  in  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  m  1861.  when  he  said: 

I  have  never  had  a  feeling  politically  that 
did  not  spring  from  the  sentiments  em- 
bodied In  the  Declaration  of  Indei>cndence. 
I  have  oftoa  pondered  over  the  dangera 
which  were  Incurred  by  the  men  who  a»- 
sembled  here  and  framed  and  adopted  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  •  •  •  but  if 
this  country  cannot  be  saved  without  giving 
up  principle.  I  am  happy  to  say,  I  would 
rather  be  assassinated  on  this  spot  than 
surrender  to  it.  •  •  •  This  is  what  I  am  will- 
ing to  live  by.  and  If  it  be  the  picajiurc  ot 
Almighty  God — lo  die  by. 

The  i.ssue  of  civil  rights  abridges  polit- 
ical rights  because  political  rights  spring 
from  man.  whereas  the  right  of  freedom 
and  equality,  fraternity,  and  liberty 
spring  from  God  and  is  part  and  parcel 
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of  the  essence  of  human  dignity.  I  am 
proud  and  happy  tfj  have  the  opportunity 
in  these  hallowed  halls  of  Congress  to 
participate  in  the  fight  against  those  evil 
forces  of  greed,  avarice,  and  hate,  which 
sfKinsor  the  theory  tlxat  man  whose  skin 
Is  black  may  be  denied  equality  in  this, 
the  greatest,  Nation  under  the  roof  of 
heaven,  with  men  whose  slsun  is  white  or 
any  other  color.  I  am  equally  happy 
and  indeed  it  is  th"  realization  ol  a  life- 
long aiiibilion  to  be  privileged  m  these 
same  hallowed  halLs  in  this  86Ui  Con- 
gress to  f'ghf,  those  forces  of  reaction 
which  today  doramate  tlie  Republican 
Party  and  which  have  stolen  from  the 
Republican  Party  Uie  idealism  and  prin- 
ciples which  were  infused  into  that  party 
by  its  founding  fathei-s  at  Rippon,  Wis  . 
in  1856.  I  am  eager  to  fight  those  fat- 
cats  of  Jsrced,  avarice,  and  special  privi- 
lege who  have  been  using  and  today  are 
usiiig  the  machinery  of  the  Republican 
Party  to  secure  special  advantage  and 
consideration  for  tliose,  who.se  large 
contributions  to  that  party  make  pos- 
sible a  continuation  of  that  which  I 
complain.  I  refer  m  particular  to  pas- 
sage of  legislation  such  as  the  Vault  Cash 
bill  in  1959,  and  U)  Uie  principles  of 
"hard  money"  and  high  interest  rates, 
to  which  the  Republican  Party  is  prin- 
cipally dedicatt-d  through  those  leaders 
who  dominate  and  control  it.  I  call  up- 
on the  citizii^ns  of  this  country,  upon  Uie 
honest.  God-fcanng  men  and  w(>nien  of 
all  classes,  to  do  m  1960  wiiat  the  same 
type  of  God-fearing  men  and  women  did 
In  1860;  to  wit,  to  leave  the  party  of 
their  father.'=  and  join  hands  with  the 
northern  Democrats  in  the  only  political 
group  currently  upon  the  American  scene 
with  the  abiUty  and  willingness  to  fight 
the  forces  of  special  mterest,  special 
legislation,  greed  ha'e,  and  avarice  that 
dommate  both  the  Repiiblican  Party  and 
the  Tory  Democratic  Pa:ty  of  the  South. 
I  call  upon  theje  people  to  elect  more 
northern  Dcmoci-atic  Congressmen  to 
Congress  in  1960  in  order  that  a  true  at- 
tack may  be  made  upon  the  archaic  rules 
tiiat  bind  Congre.s.s  to  tlie  pa.st;  rules  that 
make  Congress  fail  to  respond  to  the 
needs  and  requirements  of  the  present 
and  the  future  I  ask  for  the  election 
of  these  northern  Democrats  in  order 
that  wc  may  change  the  rule^  that  per- 
mit a  com.mittee  of  Congress  to  bottle  up 
blll.s.  such  as  the  civil  rights  bill,  which 
we  are  discu.ssing  here  this  evening  and 
to  make  those  needed  changes  which  will 
be  in  the  interest  of  all  of  the  people 
rather  than  in  the  interest  of  tlie  few. 
or  111  tlie  special  interest  of  those  who 
contribute  heavily  to  {xiUtical  campaigns. 
I  beseech  every  Member  of  this  body  to 
recognize  that  it  is  the  law  above  that 
demand.*:  passage  of  a  civil  rights  bill.  I 
ask  every  Member  to  give  their  support  to 
the  pa.ssage  of  a  bill  that  will  brand  the 
United  States  the  world  around  as  being 
still  the  land  of  liberty  and  freedom  and 
a  land  where  it  may  truly  be  said  that 
all  men  are  not  only  born  equal,  but  that 
all  men  ret, "tin  that  equality  throughout 
their  entire  life. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.     Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FLYNN.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utah. 
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Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
take  the  floor  of  the  House  at  this  tune  to 
urge  consideration  of  H.R.  8601.  the  so- 
called  civil  rights  bill,  and  to  urge  the 
enactment  of  the  same,  along  with  such 
appropriate  amendments  r>ertainmg  to 
the  apix)intment  of  Federal  registrars 
as  may  be  offered 

I  stand  here,  not  because  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciary  Committee :  nor  be- 
cause the  civil  rights  issue  is  a  flaming 
issue  m  my  district.  On  the  contrary, 
my  district  is  made  up  of  persons.  98.5 
percent  of  whom  are  members  of  the 
Caucasian  race — probably  as  high  a  per- 
centage as  that  of  any  other  congres- 
sional district  in  the  country.  I  do  not 
stand  here.  Mr  Speaker,  because  of  any 
ix)litical  pain  which  might  be  mine  from 
so  doing  In  fact.  I  believe  it  demon- 
strable that  there  is  not  one  other  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  who  would  stand  to  gain 
less,  politically  speaking,  by  taking  sides 
on  the  Lssue  of  civil  rights,  than  I. 

I  stand  here,  therefore,  because  I  feel 
It  is  right  to  do  so,  and  for  no  other 
reason. 

I  signed  the  discharge  petition.  The 
record  will  show  that  my  signature  was 
one  of  the  first — No  20,  I  believe — out  of 
some  190  signatures.  I  am  proud  of 
this  fact. 

To  me,  Mr  Speaker,  the  i.ssue  here  is 
as  basic  as  democracy  itself.  Stated 
simply,  it  is  whether  the  blessings  of 
democracy  are  mtended  for  all  people, 
or  whether  they  are  intended  for  those 
to  whom  birth  has  accorded  a  more 
favorable  social  or  political  position. 

Seen  in  its  historical  perspective,  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  8601  is  a  necessary 
and  inevitable  step  forward  in  a  long 
struggle  to  make  democracy  in  America 
a  living  reality. 

"Democracy"  is  the  most  glorious  word 
in  our  political  lexicon.  This  word  de- 
rives from  the  Greek  words  'demos," 
meaning  the  people,  and  •"kratem," 
meaning  to  rule.  Democracy  is  the  rule 
of  the  people.  It  is  the  rule  of  all  the 
people. 

The  issue,  then,  is  simply  this:  When 
we  refer  to  ours  as  the  "government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people,"  do  we  mean  what  we  say,  or 
do  we  not  mean  what  we  say?  The  is- 
sue IS  as  simple  as  that. 

Let  me  first  of  ail  destroy  a  historical 
fallacy  which  has  beclouded  our  think- 
mg  on  this  subject. 

This  fallacy  is  that  the  wimiing  of 
the  .American  Revolutionary  War  marked 
the  end  of  the  battle  to  enfranchise 
all  Americans.  The  facts  are  tliat  the 
Amencan  Revolution  marked,  not  the 
end,  but  the  beginning  of  this  battle. 
Tins  debate  tcxiay.  constitutes  one  of 
the  many  skirmishes  in  that  battle,  and 
there  will  be  others. 

In  1789  the  law  was  fairly  general  that 
only  those  freeholders  who  met  certain 
property  qualifications  were  entitled  to 
vote.  Tliese  constituted  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  while  male  population. 
They  included  no  women,  and.  of  course, 
no  slaves. 

Moreover,  the  right  to  vote  itself,  in- 
sofar as  it  applied  to  national  offices, 
was  far  less  significant  then  than  it  Is 
today,  even  to  tliose  who  enjoyed  it. 


The  voter  did  not  vote  directly  for 
the  President  nor  the  Vice  President,  but 
only  for  electors  who,  m  turn,  made  their 
own  indeF>end«it  selection  of  those  men 
who  were  to  fill  these  high  offices. 
Moreover,  the  voter  did  not  vote  directly 
for  the  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
The  latter  were  selected  by  the  respec- 
tive le^slatures  of  the  various  States. 

Students  of  constitutional  law  know 
of  the  bitter  battles  which  were  fought 
and  won.  to  make  possible  the  enactment 
of  the  13th,  14th.  15th.  17th.  and  19th, 
amendments,  and  of  the  evolution  of  the 
electoral  college  and  of  the  party  system, 
all  of  which  have  had  the  effect  of 
broadening  the  ba.^is  of  suffrare  in  the 
United  States,  to  make  the  word  "de- 
mocracy"' more  literal,  and  more  mean- 
ingful. 

Yet  today,  we  are  informed  by  the 
Presidents  own  Civil  Rights  Commission 
that  there  are  large,  ugly  patches  on  our 
Nation's  map  in  which  second-class  citi- 
zenship is  enforced  by  quasi-legal  prac- 
tices and  social  customs.  Entire  seg- 
ments of  our  population  are  in  effect  de- 
prived of  the  right  to  vote  through 
subterfuges  and  legal  manipulation. 

These  practices  are  morally  indefensi- 
ble in  any  country,  and  especially  in  a 
coimtry  whose  roots  and  foundations  are 
solidly  embedded  in  the  rich  traditions 
of  fair  play  and  equal  rights  for  all. 

If  that  be  true,  and  no  one  in  this 
House  dares  stand  up  to  deny  It,  then 
why  are  we  having  so  much  difficulty  in 
getting  a  majority  of  the  House  to  sign 
the  discharge  petition?  I  shall  leave 
the  answer  to  that  question  to  the  his- 
torians, and  conclude  by  calling  upon  all 
fairminded  Members  of  this  body  to  do 
their  best  to  secure  the  passage  of  this 
much-needed  bill. 

No  peroration  could  improve  on  the 
simple  words  of  Edwin  Markham,  with 
which  words  I  close: 

The  crest  and  crowi:ilnp  of  all  good. 
Life's  final  star.  Is  brotherhood. 


STAMP    OUT   BIGOTRY 

Mr,  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  action  of  the  Neo-Nazis  in 
Germany,  in  defacing  synagogues  and 
chmxh  buildings  makes  all  right-mind- 
ed people  apprehensive  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  \1rus  uith  which  Hitler  infected 
Germany  has  been  compieteU'  eradi- 
cated. 

Chancellor  Adenauer's  statements 
concerning  these  outrages  and  his  prom- 
ise of  speedy  punislunent  if  those  re- 
sponsible are  apprehended  have  done 
much  to  reassure  not  only  the  people  of 
Jewish  faith,  but  all  others  who  were 
shocked  and  amazed  at  this  rebirth  of 
bigotry  and  prejudice.  However,  defi- 
nite action  must  be  taken  now. 

It  would  seem  that  it  is  immediately 
necessary  for  the  West  German  Gov- 
ernment to  review  the  internal  situation 
In  West  Germany  to  determine  whether 
or  not  former  Nazi  leaders,  influential 
or  otherwise,  have  again  resumed  activ- 
ities, and  also  whether  or  not  any  of 
them  ha\e  positions  of  authority,  either 
on  the  local  or  national  le\'el,  or  in  any 
cine  activities  even  of  a  minor  nature. 
It  would  appear  also  to  be  essential  to 
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examine  the  real  objectives  of  the  vari- 
ous political  parties  in  West  Germany 
to  ascertain  whether  they  are  being  di- 
rected and  Influenced  by  those  who  have 
any  sjTnpathy  for  the  Nazi  philosophy 
which  brought  so  much  misery  Euid  suf- 
fering to  the  German  people  as  a  whole. 
As  for  the  race  goons  in  our  own  city 
and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  upon 
detection,  prompt  action  should  be  taken 
to  meet  out  swift  justice  and  adequate 
punishment  to  them.    We  cannot  toler- 
ate in  any  degree  the  introduction  Into 
our  American  way  of  life  the  practice 
of  this  despicable  Ideology  and  bigotry 
inspiring  these  depredations  and  dese- 
crations.     Meantime,     the     police     In 
Philadeljjhla  and  elsewhere.  I  am  cer- 
tain,   will   diligently    patrol    the    areas 
surrounding  synagogues  and  churches  in 
order  to  give  maximum  protection  pos- 
sible in  order  to  prevent  a  recuri-ence  of 
these  base  Incidents. 


IMPORTANCE     OP     CIVIL     RIGHTS 
TO  THE  U.S.  POSITION  IN  INTER- 
NATIONAL  AFFAIRS 
The  SPEAKER.     Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HoLiFiELD]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIEIX).  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
rather  unusual  thing  happened  a  few- 
years  ago.  but  very  few  people  seemed  to 
notice  or  comment  upon  ii.  It  hap- 
pened at  a  news  conference  held  by  the 
then  Secretary  of  State.  John  Foster 
Dulles.  One  of  the  newsmen  seriously 
asked  the  Secretary  if  a  certain  purely 
domestic  event  was  going  to  hurt  the 
conduct  of  our  foreiRn  policy. 

The  strange  aspect  of  this  event  is 
this:  that  we,  today,  do  not  think  such 
a  question  improper  or  irrelevant  Yet 
such  a  question  would  surely  never, 
seriously,  have  been  asked  in  this  country 
before  World  War  II.  and  I  doubt  that 
such  a  question,  even  today,  crcps  up 
very  often,  if  at  ail,  in  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world. 

But  nobody  thought  it  strange  that 
our  Secretary  of  State  should  be  asked 
about  the  integration  problem,  and 
specifically  about  the  Little  Rock  affair. 
And  no  one  was  surprised  when  the  Sec- 
retary expressed  his  concern  about  the 
reaction  to  Little  Rock  in  the  foreign 
press  or  when  he  advanced  the  idea  that 
such  incidents  hurt  the  position  of  the 
United  States  in  its  dealings  with  other 
nations. 

The  fact  Is — and  every  thinking  per- 
son knows  this — that  we  have  assumed  a 
position  of  leadership  In  the  world,  that 
this  position  carries  with  it  a  heavy  re- 
•ponslblUty,  that  in  occupying  this  posi- 
tion our  national  life,  our  political,  so- 
cial, economic,  and  cultural  behavior, 
hM  become  an  open  book,  Llk>*  it  or 
not,  the  wall«  of  our  houM  have  turned 
to  cXctLt  glass.  Like  it  or  not,  to  use  a 
hoary  phrase,  we  are  become  the  cyno- 
fure  of  the  world's  eyes.  Like  it  or  not, 
we  are  our  own  prime  exhibit  an  to  the 
value  of  the  democratic  way  of  life  we 
are  fond  of  preaching  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  banner  we  wave  before  the  world 
has   emblazoned   upon   it   owe   a  vcome 


principle:  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  the  individual.  That  principle  is  at 
the  core  of  the  ideology  we  champion. 
That  is  the  principle  totalitarians  detest. 
You  cannot  come  to  a  political  accom- 
modation on  it.  Either  you  are  for  it 
or  you  are  against  it;  there  is  no  half- 
way about  it. 

The  rest  of  the  world  richtly  looks 
to  America  for  guidance  in  the  struKgle 
to  achieve  and  then  to  protect  the  rl«hts 
of  the  individual.  How  can  we  appear 
to  practice  one  policy  abroad  and  an- 
other at  home  and  expect  to  keep  the 
respect  of  our  friends  and  those  we  wish 
to  make  our  friends? 

Discrimination  in  America  costs  us 
somethins  we  cannot  afford  to  lo.se — the 
good  will  and  trust  of  all  nonwhlle 
countries  the  world  over,  and  even  the 
respect  of  other  democratic  countries 
like  Great  Britain  and  France  AcUs  of 
discrimination  in  this  country  make  us 
appear  unworthy  of  our  fxjsjtion  of 
leadership.  They  foster  in  nonwhile 
peoples  a  cynical  view  of  all  our  pro- 
nouncements. Such  act,'-  oil  the  anti- 
Amrncan  propaganda  machinery  in  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  of  their  sympathizers 
outside  the  bloc 

We  simply  cannot  hope  to  win  the 
propaganda  wnr  acainst  communism 
while  racial  discrimination  in  the  United 
States  exists  as  a  blatant  contradiction  to 
the  whole  theory  of  democracy.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  w-orld  is  nonwhite.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  world  has  suffered  from 
and  is  reacting  to  centuries  of  colonial 
oppre.ssion.  Two-thirds  of  the  world  is 
understandably  suspicious  and  .skeptical 
of  a  white  man's  offer  or  a.ss:.stance  and 
friend.ship  Every  unfoi-tunate  racial 
incident  in  this  country  Is  gleefully 
swooped  upon  by  the  anti-American  and 
antiwhite  pre.=vs  of  the  w-orld  and  blown 
up  to  fantastic  propacantia  proportions, 
all  to  the  detriment  of  our  forelf^n  policy 
There  is  no  lack  of  illustrations  for 
my  point  In  1954.  after  the  historic 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
school  sesreE'ation  ca^se,  virtually  the  en- 
tire press  of  Western  Europe  reacted 
with  enthusiastic  approval  Publications 
usually  lukewarm  to  US  policies,  or  op- 
posed to  them,  joined  in  this  approval. 
Amon^  the.se  were  the  followins;:  In 
England,  the  Liibor  Party's  Daily  Herald 
and  the  highly  respected  Observer;  in 
Prance,  the  neutralist  spoke.sman.  Le 
Monde;  in  Switzerland,  the  Tribune  de 
Geneve;  in  Germany,  the  influential 
Stuttgarter  Zeltung  Some  ir'ea  of  the 
ideoIcKlcal  impact  of  that  decision  is  re- 
flected by  the  fact  that  papers  like 
L'Humanite,  the  leading  French  Com- 
munist dally,  did  not  print  a  single  word 
about  It  while  It  was  front-page  newn  In 
practically  every  non-Communist  publi- 
cation 

That  Is  what  happ^'ns  when  we  Imple- 
ment (j\xr  prlnclplefi  What  happens 
when  me  flout  them''  I  quote  a  few 
paragraphs  from  a  letter  by  Kenneth 
Holland,  preindent  of  the  Institute  of 
International  Education,  published  In 
the  New  York  Times  on  October  13,  1957: 

Th»  evenu  In  Utll«  Rock  durlnj;  the  iMt 
few  weeks  have  done  mat*  to  lower  the  pres- 
tige of  the  United  8tAt«a  In  the  eye*  of 
foreigners  than  anything  that  ha«  happened 
In  recent  year*. 


In  FYanoe  Germany  and  now  Poland  our 
friends  ask.  Is  it  really  true?"  Our  enemies 
gloat  tiver  our  failure  to  provide  basic  hu- 
man rights  Students  everywhere  n^k  many 
questions;  older  people  are  sun^etlnies  too 
polite .   •    •    • 

Practically  every  newspaper  In  Europe  has 
u.sed  the  photoerai  h.?  and  dli«patche8  from 
Uttle  R(>ck  I'll  the  front  page  The  Com- 
munist press  has  ouKlnne  Itself  In  brlnt»tng 
t<j  lis  rPiiUers  the  story  of  Little  R(X:k  These 
papers  have  never  beture  had  luch  reacly- 
ni.\de  copy. 

CHtsTER  Bowles  now  a  Congressman 
from  Connecticut,  returned  to  this  coun- 
try from  a  trip  abroad  Immedlalely  after 
tiie  I.ittl<>  Rock  nffiilr  and  warned 
America  of  the  particularly  harmful  blow 
to  U.S.  prestiKe  In  the  Middle  East. 
Report.s  from  Mexico,  Japan.  South 
Korea  Ei^vpt  the  Sudan,  India,  Ohnna. 
Sweden,  West  Germany,  Italy,  and  a  host 
of  other  countries  de.scrlbed  the  resent- 
ment the  consternation,  the  bitterness. 
the  shock  the  contempt  with  which  news 
of  Little  Rock  was  greeted. 

The  reaction  to  the  reports  of  such 
disirrareful  American  Incidents  hurts  us 
abroad  m  at  least  three  ways  First,  our 
own  prestige  as  a  nation  is  hurt.  Second. 
the  prestige  of  thp  ideriloey  we  espou.se  is 
hurt.  Finally,  and  just  as  importantly, 
the  prestige  of  the  foreigners,  in  or  out 
of  p^jwer,  who  stand  up  as  our  friends, 
this  too  is  diminished.  What  diminishes 
us.  diminishes  our  cause  and  our  allies. 

Our  response  to  this  problem  must  be 
unequivocal.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  spoke  for  us  all  when  he 
declared: 

Whatever  America  hopes  to  bring  to  pass 
In  the  world  must  first  come  to  pass  In  the 
heart  of  America. 

Racial  discrimination,  discrimination 
against  any  minority,  must  be  erased 
from  the  American  scene,  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  our  own  .souls,  but  also  for 
the  sake  of  the  future  of  the  world 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  with  my  remarks  an  arti- 
cle by  the  editor  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  Mr  Erwin  D  Canham  This 
article  appeared  in  a  special  section  of 
the  New  York  Times  January  17.  1960. 
It  is  entitled  "The  Rights  of  Man": 
Thi  Rights  of  M^n 
(By  Erwln  D.  Canham) 

The  add  test  of  a  good  society  Is  Its  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  man.  of  Individual 
mar. 

The  problem  of  race  relatloiis  Is  part  of  the 
problem  of  the  rlglits  of  man  Tt\r  society 
whose  members  respect  and  Kuard  the  dle- 
nltv  and  Ineffable  worth  of  individual  man 
Is  the  KKxl  s<x-lety  It  would  be  wonderful 
If  we  c«  liid  biininh  forever  that  phrase  rece 
rflntloiid,  and  thirili  ».)lely  of  human  rela- 
tl''>iis     of  man  K  relatUin  to  rnan 

-rhis  does  not  mean  that  we  lunr^re  the 
fact  of  nu*  or  mUtr  In  the  total  human  rela- 
tu»fi»hlp  It  has  U)  be  tufcon  Intrj  »cc<;unt, 
as  one  of  muny  elements  in  the  cotnplrx  pat- 
l*rfr)  of  fcKirty  It  u  fortunate  that  the 
Unl'.«d  Kiates  la  a  ruiMon  of  many  rtic**  As 
we  fiure  and  <»'^lve  the  fn^oblem  <)t  relatlona 
t>etween  diverge  f>«'jples  -p«<^pl«i  (ri  dlflrreni 
rrltt(iotji  nr)d  pthiiu  oriirtna  talents,  atul  cul- 
tures—  »e  prrpiire  ourselves  for  world  lead- 
ership for  cuizen(»h:p  In  a  very  diverse  mnr\<i. 
Had  we  been  an  Isolated  and  homogeneous 
people.  llvlriR  In  an  artiflrlal  comjKirtment  of 
con/ruenc^  wf  *■  iild  have  twen  lll-e<iuipped 
for  liXe  In  the  world  a.-.  It  Is. 


Failure  to  reapect  the  rights  of  man  Is  the 
evil  Influence  which  [X)l6on8  any  society  It 
Is  OS  harmful  when  It  runs,  as  It  so  often 
d<je8.  between  white  and  white,  Negro  and 
Negro.  Asian  and  Asian,  as  It  is  when  It 
ero6see  racial  lines  It  should  not  be  Isolated 
and  narrowed  to  the  mere  relationship  of 
races,  for  it  Is  a  universal  human  problem 

For  centuries,  men  iUnr>ost  everywhere 
failed  to  respect  the  rights  of  wi  men  In 
some  Eocletlee,  otherwise  quite  acivanced, 
women  hu»c  even  now  not  fralned  their  full 
•tatus  as  sovereign  human  Individuals. 
Wives  are  In  some  places  not  yet  accorded 
their  leeal  and  hiiman  rlRhts  The  rights  of 
chUrtren  are  not  frnaranteed  and  protected 
in  many  aocletlee  Worklnpmen  in  many  na- 
tions hrve  not  trained  the  rlcht  to  barpnln 
with  their  employers  on  Just  terms  Aiid  In 
all  totalltarinn  aooletlee,  which  for  sdven- 
tlllo-as  rwasons  may  have  \ery  jr-xxl  practices 
In  race  relations  there  are  deep  and  funda- 
m»*ntnl  der.isls  of  the  rlphts  of  man 

Trtklnn  the  world  as  a  whole  there  Is  more 
denial  of  ba.^lr  h\jman  riphts  between  mem- 
t>er8  of  a  single  race  than  there  is  between 
members  of  different  races  Fven  some 
newly  liberated  societies  esmpiiiH  from 
ancient  tx.nds.  have  forced  for  themselves 
new    fetters   of   arrojrance    preed     and    hr\te 

So  let  us  put  the  American  problem  in 
Its  true  context,  and  recognize  how  broad 
and  treneral  Is  the  denial  of  rights  between 
men  We  can  solve  It  better,  I  am  sure  by 
fciUnK  at  the  wfll.'-;irintrs  of  hate  and 
prejudice  which  are  not  mere;y  Interracial. 
And  yet  the  race  probl'rm..  narrowly  viewed, 
challences  and  tl.reatrns  the  e^od  rocicty 
in  America.  It  Is  a  hlst^irlcal  Inhe.-ltance. 
with  deep  roots.  It  Is  not  merelv  f-ectional 
It  can  sprtni^  up  In  the  Industrial  ehfttos 
of  the  N.rth  viciously,  just  as  it  exiFts  In 
the  a::rarlan  society  of  the  South  The  dif- 
ference bi-twci-'n  North  and  South  Is  put  In 
a  familiar,  siirewd  obfcrvatlon  which  Is  al- 
most a  folk  savintr.  "In  the  South,  It  doesn't 
matter  how  cl')se  ^ou  cct  as  lone  as  you 
don't  pet  too  hlph,  in  the  North,  It  doesnt 
matttr  how  high  you  eet.  as  long  as  you 
don't  get  too  c'..:se  "  Ihe  problem  of  race 
relations — of  human  rt-latlons — may  be 
much  praver  In  the  northern  cities  In  the 
next  decade  than   It   will   be   in   the   South 

Hence  the  problem  must  be  recognised 
and  handled  as  a  national  problem,  and  a 
problem  far  transcending  color.  If  It  Is  not 
solved— and  we  m-ust  recotjnize  both  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  toward  Its  so- 
lution and  the  very  long  way  we  still  have 
to  (;(> — the  United  States  cannot  be  a  world 
leader  We  cmnfit  raise  a  banner  to  wlilch 
desperate,  disadvantaged,  awakening  people 
can  repair.  We  wlil  take  our  place  with  the 
declining  societies  of  tl.e  past,  and  we  will 
lall  In  our  historic  ml.' .'ion. 

I  do  not  thinic  we  will  fall  I  think  we 
are  turning  the  corner.  But  the  corner  we 
are  turning  must  be  that  of  the  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  all  men  seen  and  under- 
stood as  Individuals  What  are  s<'me  of  these 
rlghus?  One  is  the  right  to  opportunity  The 
chance  to  advance  one's  tt'A .  to  mnkc  one  s 
beat  contribution  to  the  a-ell-belrg  of  hu- 
maclty — which  will  also  be  the  t>e«t  contri- 
bution one  cnx\  mnke  to  one's  self  and  to 
one's  Icvfd  ones  is  a  rlRlit  which  must  n<'t 
be  rteriietl  Another  ba^ilc  right  Is  the  right 
f;f  choice  Individuals  must  be  free  to  de- 
cide f.-r  th-maelves  in  what  direct  I  >n  they 
will  tr:iTrl  and  s'rire.  what  trnlnlnj  snd 
edurai.ion  th#y  will  seek,  provided  they  ran 
r\\is\\My  under  rulfts  which  are  applied  fairly 
Ui  all  Th»  right  Uj  wi^rk.  trnmrneled  '  nly 
by  ability  u  another  ba^lc  rl^ht  And  there 
or'-  m;iny  "thrrs 

But  tto  righu  are  ab»r'lut#  All  are  exer- 
ci«ed  in  the  framework  of  the  rlghU  of  oth- 
ers fe.jclety  must  make  rules  The  problem 
of  America  Is  to  make  sure  that  Its  essential 
rules  apply  fairly  to  all.  And  there  are  tome 
situations  where  rights  are  not  stwolute  and 
there   are  no  rules,  or   should   be  no  rules. 


Here  the  balancing  and  moderation  of  the 
rights  of  all  can  usually  be  handled  only  by 
a  decent  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things.     It  is 

important  to  distinguish  between  Interra- 
cial or  Intcrhuman  situations  where  right* 
are  Involved  and  where  rights  are  not  In- 
volved It  is  as  tiseful  to  understand  what 
une  does  not  have  a  right  to  do  as  it  is  to 
be  sxire  of  one's  rights  And  yet,  of  course. 
the  battle  of  Justice  continues  on  the  posi- 
tive side  for  the  aArmatlon  and  Implementa- 
Uon  of  rights. 

Let  mc  be  specific.  Take  housing  There 
Is  terrible  trouble  In  many  all-white  hous- 
ing developments.  Just  bscauae  families  have 
not  yet  learned  the  element*  of  nelghborll- 
licss  niid  derer.t  li\lng  togetiier  In  respect  for 
the  ri^'h!8  of  others  Tl>e  whole  nelghbtsr- 
hood  suffers  A  Or^ahnm's  law  of  bcxjrlali- 
nesf  and,  li^deed,  of  delinquency  and  crime. 
sets  In  Tiwt  Is  a  problem  of  education,  of 
(..Kial  w\>rk,  of  strains  and  ttreaaes  and  mal- 
adjiisuncnts  which  need  to  be   healed 

At  base.  It  Is  pr«clsely  U^e  same  problem 
when  It  Is  on  an  InterrncUl  plane  Btit 
many  h.t\'e  net  yet  seen  it  to  be  ti^e  same 
1  r  h:':i-;  M  li.y  wh.lle  people  still  resist  the 
Noero  neighbor  only  because  he  Is  a  Negro 
And  I  8Uppo:e  that  some  Negroes  resist 
white."!.  Just  because  they  are  white.  The 
chiiUenge  Is  deeper  than  color.  It  Is  good 
nclghborllness.  And  we  face  tiie  same  task 
of  education  and  of  healing,  often  on  both 
sides. 

One  of  the  most  profound  but  simple  solu- 
tions of  an  Interracial  problem  was  written 
years  ago  In  the  New  "i'orkcr,  by  Robert 
Nathnn.  He  said  Ih.Tt  a  certain  king  one  day 
solved  the  Jewish  problem.  He  simply  Issued 
a  decree  abolishing  Jews.  Henceforth,  In 
that  happy  kingdom,  there  were  no  more 
Jews,  but  only  people.  And  everybody  got 
along  as  well  as  people  can  be  expected  to 
get  along,  which  Is  all  we  can  ark. 

In  setting  the  race  problem  in  Us  broadept 
context  of  human  relations  I  am  not  seeking 
to  blur  the  dreadful  prob:em  we  face,  the 
horrible  abuses  of  which  we  have  been  guilty. 
Failure  sooner  to  recognize  and  act  uixjn 
our  commitment  to  the  rights  of  man  has 
laid  a  taint  on  our  society.  But  I  am  per- 
suaded we  will  not  remove  the  taint  merely 
by  coping  with  a  racial  problem.  If  by  some 
miracle  we  could  wipe  out  all  denial  of 
rights  between  members  of  different  races. 
we  would  Etlll  be  faced  by  the  brciader.  deeper 
tafk.  So  we  mvist  press  forward  wltii  the 
single  mission  of  ending  all  men's  inhuman- 
ity to  all  men. 

In  presenting  the  problem  a-s  that  of 
man's  relationship  to  man,  I  have  stopped 
one  step  short  of  how  I  should  like  to  de- 
scribe the  real  situation.  It  Is  really  a  prob- 
lem of  man's  relaUonshlp  to  God.  Man's 
selfhood  rests  upon  hU  being  as  tlie  son  of 
the  Creator.  The  rights  of  m.^n  are  rlehu 
with  which  he  was  endowed  by  Gr^d:  "Life. 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness" 
However  humanistic  might  be  our  faith, 
however  agnostic,  we  can  str.l  agree  tliat 
mans  selfhood  has  within  It  n  Uanscendei.t 
and  spiritual  validity.  And  tl'.at  Is  enough 
to  raise  man's  duty  to  his  brother  man 
abv:)ve  the  level  of  materialism,  of  p<->lltlcs. 
of  p.isslon.  to  the  level  of  true  and  eternal 
social  Jul* Ice  In  respecting  the  rights  of 
man  the  rlghU  inherent  In  all  men.  every- 
where V  »  nre  reco^lKlnj  man's  status,  to 
u»e  the  rrliKious  words,  as  the  Ima^te  and 
llkencus  rf  Ood.  The  fact  can  be  described 
in  perfectly  acceptable,  but  nonrcllglou* 
term* 

And  so  the  Tnlted  «taf.««,  whUh  was 
foiind»-d  with  the  deep  Insight  of  men  who 
kl'-nt.(l«<l  the  rights  of  man,  however  poorly 
even  they  were  able  to  live  their  Ideals,  must 
rise  abf»ve  ttit  forces  of  evil  which  nctw  ss 
ever  would  deny  the  true  place  of  m^n. 
The  amrmatlun  ar»d  exem  pi  location  of  the 
rights  of  man  are  the  banner,  the  song,  and 
the  evidence  by  which  we  who  strive  for  a 
free  society  can  sweep  away  the  false  miasma 


of  totalitarianism.  Hate,  greed,  prejudice. 
fear  are  warring  for  the  soul  of  man  at  the 
heart  of  the  free  societies,  Just  as  they  chal- 
lenge from  the  launching  pads  of  the  police 
state.  They  battle  for  every  man's  soul 
within  hlm&eif.  But  they  can  be  mastered 
by  knowing  t.nd  living  tlw  rights  of  man. 
This  is  our  birthright.  Unperfectiv  expressed. 
Imperfectly  lived,  but  ever  available  and — 
once  lived — ever  Invincible. 


CANAL  ZONE  INCOME  MEETS  FOR- 
EIGN TRADE  DEFICIT 

The  SPEAKER,    Under  prerlous  ortjer 

of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
LMr.  Thompson  I  Is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speak ejT.  I  ask  unanunous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks,  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  Texas  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  recent  months  I  have  read 
many  statements  In  the  pre.ss  concerning 
the  Panama  Canal  but  seldom  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  economic  problems  in- 
volved in  tiie  operation  of  one  of  the 
greatest  transjxirtation  projects  in  the 
world. 

Thus  I  noted  with  particular  interest 
an  informative  new-s  story  in  the  Decem- 
ber 26,  1959,  1  -sue  of  the  Baltimore  'Md  > 
Evening  Sun  which  presents  important 
information  of  economic  angles.  It 
shows  that  Panama  receives  more  than 
$71  million  annually  from  Canal  Zone 
source?,  ■which  is  $12  million  mere  than 
the  annual  budget  of  that  republic.  As 
to  the  foreign  trade  of  Panama,  it  points 
out  that  imports  m  19,'8  were  S92,800  OCO 
as  compared  to  exports  of  $21,200  000 — 
a  deficit  made  up  by  income  from  Canal 
Zone  sources. 

Tlie  indicated  news  story  follows: 

Canal  Pats  Panama  12  Mn.LiON  Moee  Than 
Its  Annual  Budget 

Panama,  December  26  —  Twen:  y-seven 
sli'p.s  laden  with  freight  and  pa^^eneers  are 
lilted  and  lowered  85  feet  from  one  ocean  to 
anotl:ier  on  a  daily  average.  Fifty  mililon 
tons  of  cargo  go  out  through  the  Panama 
Canal's  locks  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  every  year. 

That  Is  what  the  shortcut  waterway 
means  In  trade  45  years  after  it*  building. 

'What  does  it  mean  to  Panama?  What  more 
does  Panama  wanf 

In  money  the  US -operated  Canal  Zone 
means  more  than  $71  million  yearly  to  the 
country  it  divides  This  Is  some  112  mil- 
lion more  than  the  national  budget  It 
make?  up  Panama's  own  foreign  trade  deficit. 
the  difference  between  what  It  sells  and 
what    It    busy 

WAKT  Moar  MONrr 

Tet  some  of  Panama's  million  poverty- 
stricken  Inhabitants  are  unhappy.  Thfj 
want  more  money  from  the  "coloeetis  of  the 
north"  in  rrtum  for  t»ee  of  the  strip  10  mll«e 
wide  arroM  thrlr  ecmntry.  Moel  of  all,  t.b*y 
a«r,  ihmy  want  Uu^r  (Ug  to  fly  over  It, 

Paiuunaolans  feel  their  tfrtnign  rigtxU 
were  sold  cnit  to  the  United  8t«tes  by  th« 
Trtxeh  enciaeer,  PbUlppe  Bunau-Varllla, 
wh«n  the  fl«dftlog  government  of  Panama 
•ant  btm  to  WMblngton  In  1903  to  sign  • 
treaty  with  BccreUry  ai  State  John  Hay. 

The  United  State*  in  lu  urge  to  btilld  the 
eana'  had  encouraged  Panama  to  cut  off 
from    Colombia.      FYench    private    interests 
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having  failed  at  the  loss  of  22.000  men  to  dig 
a  big  ditch  acrass  the  Isthmus.  The  United 
States  bought  their  property  and  rlghta  for 
940  million  In  1904. 

RIGHT  TO    OOVniN   ZOtft 

The  treaty  Bunau-VariUa  signed  granted 
the  United  States  the  right  to  govern  the 
zone  for  all  time  "as  if  It  were  sovereign." 
Panamanians  say  Bunau-Varllla  did  it  to  get 
back  some  of  the  money  the  Prencli  had 
sunk  in  the  swamp  Jungles. 

The  United  States  paid  the  Infant  Repub- 
lic $10  million  outright  and  began  p.-'.ving  a 
yearly  rent  of  $230,000.  It  finished  the  loci- 
type  canal  In  10  years  at  a  cost  of  $425  mil- 
lion. At  the  same  time,  it  made  tropical 
Panama  a  healthy  place  to  live. 

Exercising  sovereign  rights  throxigh  the 
Canal  Zone  Government  and  operatir.g  the 
waterway  through  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany, the  United  States  signed  further  treat- 
ies with  Panama  In  1936  and  1955.  These, 
among  other  things,  granted  cert.iln  com- 
mercial concessioiLs  to  this  rapidiy  growing 
country. 

TWENTT-rOUR     MILLION    DOLIARS    A     YEIAR 

Canal  Zone  authorities  say  direct  benefits 
to  Panama  now  amount  to  $24. COO  000  \  year. 
This  is  paid  in  wages  to  16,000  Panamimans 
who  wort  in  the  zone,  m  c.ntrac'-.-;  f >  r  con- 
struction and  services,  for  f  xxl.  ai.d  suppl.es. 

In  addition,  they  estimate  that  $47  million 
are  pumped  into  the  economy  of  Panama 
through  the  payrolls  and  purchases  of  other 
U.S.  agencies,  the  scending  of  Canai  Zone 
families,  and  the  U  .'^  Armi-d  F'-rcc"  -n  guard 
over  the  canal,  disability  relief  payments  to 
former  employees,  and  tne  spending  of  U  3. 
tourists. 

This  compares  wuh  the  Panama  Govern- 
ment's budget  for  1919  of  approximately  $58 
million.  The  total  equals  the  'lef.cit  between 
Panama's  imports  of  $^2  800,000  in  19J8  and 
lt«  exports  of  ab'OUt  $21  200.000.  ma.nly  of 
bananas,   shrimp,   and   cocoa   beans 

LIVZ    LARGELY    OFF    C\N\L 

US.  authorities  say  thn'  Panama  thu.s  lives 
largely  off  the  canal  Yer  m:^.ny  P.^niniAnians 
resent  the  11.000  Americans  who  live  and 
work  In  the  zone,  look  enviously  at  tne  way 
they  live.  They  think  much  of  the  money 
finds  its  way  into  the  wealth  of  the  hrst 
families  who  form  one  of  Latin  Americas 
last  remaining  oligarchies 

They  resent  different  was^e  scales  for  Pana- 
manian and  U  3  employees  of  the  canal 
Authorities  say  the  wages  of  Panamanian  em- 
ployees in  the  z^ine  run  from  20  to  l.iO  per- 
cent higher  than  in  Panama,  where  only 
now  a  minimum  wage  of  +<)  cents  an  h 3ur 
Ls  under  consideration 

A  U  3  atrreement  that  the  zone  would  buy 
food  and  supplies  from  Panama  if  feasible  is 
Interpreted  diferently  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  boundary  Panamanians  .=eem  to  feel 
that  "feasible  "  means  available  "  Anieri- 
cans  say  products  available  in  Panama  are 
not  always  up  to  the  quali*y  zone  residents 
want. 

WANT    ONE-H,Mr    or    REVENUK 

Some  Panamanian  priliticians  are  demand- 
ing half  of  the  gr^t^s  revenue  fr,  m  the  canal 
tolls,  which  waa  $83,100,000  iji  1958  The  net 
revenue  last  year  was  $2  700  C'jO  Panama 
has  t>e€n  collecting  a  rent  of  $1  930  OOCi  yearly 
since  1955. 

Throughout  Its  45  years,  the  canal's  t«5ll8 
have  remained  the  same  Some  Panamanians 
propose  an  increase  to  provide  more  money 
for  Panama.  Canal  authorities,  on  the  other 
hand,  say  their  aim  is  to  serve  shippin.?  of  the 
world  on  the  most  economic  basis  poRfible 

"The  canal  still  plays  a  role  in  Uncle  Sam's 
defense  picture  but  modern  war  te<"liniquea 
have  diminished  Its  lmp)ortance  f  )r  the  move- 
ment of  combat  vesels."  says  Maj  Gen.  Wil- 
liam   E    Potter,    the    zones    G -vern  .r       "Its 


primary  mission  is  in  the  world  trade,  pro- 
viding safe  and  expeditious  transit  for  ves- 
sels of  ail  nations  from  one  ocean  to  another." 


EMPTINESS  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC 
ARSENAL 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
£isk  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  MichiRan  I  Mr  Meader  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Retord 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  '^as  no  objection 

Mr.  MEADErl.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
may  have  failed  to  perceive  that  the  in- 
temperate, extravagant,  adjectival  char- 
acterizations filling  the  air  at  the  Shera- 
ton Park  rally  Saturday  last  levealed  ttie 
Pitiful  emptiness  of  the  Democratic  arse- 
nal of  weapons  for  political  debate  in 
1960. 

The  solid  acliievements  of  the  Eisen- 
hower admini.stration:  the  pre.servation 
of  economic  freedom  in  an  era  of  abun- 
dance and  the  maintenance  of  peace 
Without  ignominious  concessions  are  un- 
as.sailable.  This  was  the  admission 
Democrats  made  Saturday  by  resorting 
to  tlie  only  attack  left  them — mvective 
and  epithet. 

"Juvenile  delinquent,"  "neglect  and 
indeci.^ion,"  "8  gray  years."  "stagnation 
in  our  national  morality  and  character," 
"shckers."  were  stinkbombs  which  little 
men  hinled  at  the  wall  of  the  Ei-senhower 
record.  The  wall  was  imdamaged  but 
the  throwers  were  drenched  m  the  odor. 

The  thinking  citizen,  to  whom  we  all 
must  appeal,  will  be  driven  to  the  Re- 
publican standard  by  such  advertising 
?i.mmick.s,  catchwords,  and  character  as- 
sas.smations. 


RAILROAD   LMPLOYMFJ^T 

Mr  DADDARIO  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  'Mr  Staggers!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

RE'  ORD 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  '.he  gentleman  from 
Connecticut ' 

There  -s'a.s  no  objection. 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  Congress,  and  the  general 
public,  the  remarks  of  S.  C.  Phillips,  as- 
sistant president  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  and  EnRinemen, 
made  January  15.  1960.  at  the  railroad 
workers  rally  held  in  Milwaukoe.  Wis 

I  feel  the  remarks  of  Mr  Phillips  merit 
the  readint?  and  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues. 

The  remarks  follow: 

RKMARK.S  OF  ?  C  Phillips  AastvrAKr  PRE^ii- 
DENT.  BROTTIERHOi  ID  or  LocoMOTn'E  Ftre- 
MFN      A.VD      EnGINEMFV        AT      THE      RAILROAD 

W  iRKTRs    Rally,    Milwalkee.    Wls  .    Jan- 
uary 15. 1960 

Mr  Chairman,  sis'ers  and  brothers.  It  la 
Indeed  a  privilege  to  be  here  en  this  auspi- 
cious rx-caslon,  I  feel  honored  to  have  been 
asked  to  share  this  platform  with  out.«tand- 
Ing  representatives  of  labor  and  government 
as  a.'e  here  thi.s  evening  and  to  take  part  in 


this  meeting  of  railroad  workers  wtirise  very 
presence  here  toni>;ni  indicates  a  burning 
desire  on  their  part  to  defend  the  good  name 
of  railroad  lub<jr, 

I  was  on  the  stA^e  of  the  Chicago  ra:iy  la.st 
November  but  little  did  I  think  then  I  wouid 
appear  as  a  speaker  at  a  similar  rally  2 
niinths  hence  Let  me  say  that  the  com- 
mittee which  has  mude  all  tiie  airan!;L- 
ments  for  this  very  surcespful  meelin?  is  in- 
deed to  be  congratulatetl  fi  r  the  fine  work 
they  have  done  In  preparation  fur  this 
gathering 

The  spirit  generated  in  Chicago  in"<plrcd 
this  meeting  tonight.  I  know  the  spirit  and 
determination  In  evidence  here  in  Milwaukee 
Will  set  off  a  spark  In  other  ci immunities 
where  railroad  workers  want  to  ifli  the  .Na- 
tion that  they  are  not  ftaihcrbedders.  tliat 
they  are  not  economic  dra>;s  '  n  a  8uj);)"8rdly 
sick  Industry,  but  rather  are  dedicated.  »in- 
selflsh,  fort*irlght  workers  wlio  serve  our 
country  34  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week 

I  keep  reniembering  the  Chicago  rallv 
You  know  President  Meany  of  the  A^^v  <_  lO 
was  with  us  that  niglit  and  he  drew  a  ciear 
parallel  between  the  situation  m  the  steel 
Industry  and  the  Issues  which  have  bee.i 
raised  In  the  railroad  Indu.siry  Altlioueh 
tlie  steel  strike  has  been  selth-d  the  parallels 
hold  true  and  bear  repeating 

When  two  major  Industries — railroads  and 
steel — follow  the  same  course  of  employee 
abuse  through  paid  advertisements  we  have 
to  assume  that  there  Is  some  bnslc  plan  in 
the  background  or  underground. 

The  steel  Industry  kept  raising  Its  prices 
every  time  wages  were  Increased  to  impress 
on  the  public  mind  that  high  prices  went 
hand  In  hand  with  higher  wages  Nothing 
was  said  about  record  corporation  proflis  aa 
a  cause  of  Inflation. 

In  our  own  Industry  the  railroad  presi- 
dents went  to  Congress  with  their  hats  in 
their  hands  to  plead  for  relief  becau.se  the 
railroads  were  supposed  to  be  one  step  from 
bankruptcy  They  wangled  public  sympa- 
thy and  enough  of  a  n<y<X  from  Congress  to 
start  wrecking  p«uscnger  service  On' e  they 
had  the  help  of  the  Kmathers  bill,  the  rail- 
road corporations  kept  the  ball  rolling  and 
tried  to  channel  public  sympathy  for  rail- 
roads in  a  negative  way  toward  the  employees. 
The  great  featherbeddlng  campaign  gut 
under  way. 

Much  was  said  in  the  recent  steel  dispute 
about  featherbeddlng  Newspaper  readers 
were  subjected  to  the  same  type  of  adver. 
tising  against  steel  workers  as  are  the 
featherbeddlng    ads   of    the    railroads 

But  Just  10  days  ago  a  big  bubble  burst 
in  Washington.  The  featherbeddlng  bubble 
of  the  steel  magnates  turned  out  to  be 
vulnerable  to  the  sharp  eyes  of  public 
opinion  And  wnen  it  burst,  did  anyone 
find  a  list  of  featherbeddlng  abu.ses  by  em- 
ployee.s?  No,  they  did  not.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  wasn't  anything  in  It  but  hot 
air — all  the  hot  air  that  the  Madison  Avenue 
peddlers  of  deceit  have  been  throwing  at 
the  citizens  of  this  country  for  nearly  a  year 
The  railroads  featherbeddlng  b\ibb'.e  Is 
made  of  the  same  material,  and  contains 
the  same  Ingredient — Madison  Avenue  hot 
air 

You  know  they  xx'^A  to  say  that  no  one 
wins  in  a  strike.  That  lused  to  be  true  luitll 
the  advertising  boys  got  a  foot  In  the  door 
The  companies  lose  profits  and  customers, 
workers  lose  wages  and  savings,  but  the  ad 
agencies  collect  their  fees.  If  there's  an 
increase  in  steel  prices  It  won't  be  to  pay  f.ir 
the  wage  Increase  given  the  Rteelworkers. 
No,  steelbuyers  will  be  paying  the  advertis- 
ing bills  of   the  steel   companies 

As  many  of  you  know.  I  have  been  in 
railroading  for  a  good  many  years  and  for 
more  than  40  years  I  have  been  an  active 
rail  unionist.  I  .started  out  as  a  fireman. 
became  an  engineer  and  still  hold  seniority 
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\s  such  on  the  western  division  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  Pacific  Lines,  at  Oakland. 
Calif. 

It  may  surprise  some  of  you  younger  men 
here  tonight  but  40  years  ago  the  railroads 
were  complaining  about  the  same  Things 
•hey  complain  ab^ut  today.  True,  Madison 
Avenucr  probably  had  brownstone  houses  In- 
stead of  ad  agencies  In  the  1920'6,  but  the 
railroads  used  otiier  less  expensive  means 
to  complain  about  the  mileage  basis  of  pay, 
safety  regulations  which  we  fought  to  bring 
about,  and  all  the  other  Items  that  railroad 
corporations  lump  together  and  call  feather- 
bedding. 

To  be  honest,  we  didn't  have  too  much 
♦0  years  ago  compared  to  today,  but  even 
then  the  railroads  thought  what  we  did  have 
constituted  featherbeddlng. 

It's  the  same  old  tune  played  over  and 
over  again  I  will  say.  however,  that  In  all 
my  years  of  railroading,  I  have  never  seen 
as  vlcloua,  as  misleading,  or  as  false  a  cam- 
paign against  railroad  workers  as  the  one 
which  the  railroad  managements  of  this 
country   are  now  conducting 

■What  is  behind  this  campaign?  The  most 
obvious  answer,  of  course.  Is  that  a  3-year 
moratorium  on  changes  In  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  on  the  railroads  expired  No- 
vember 1,  1959  When  Dan  Loomls,  as 
spokesman  for  the  railroads,  launched  this 
campaign  last  Pebruary  In  a  speech  in  St. 
Louis,  he  and  the  industry  were  already 
starting  to  set  the  stage  for  the  then  forth- 
coming negotiations  In  this  connection,  the 
aim  of  the  campaign  Is  to  try  to  create  an 
atmosphere  which  would  give  the  railroads 
a  ps3rchologlcal  advantage  In  collective  bar- 
gaining 

However,  the  railroads  also  have  other  mo- 
tives, lees  obvious.  In  undertaking  this  mas- 
sive effort  to  brainwash  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

It  is  Important  to  remember  that  under  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  every  major  dispute  that 
cannot  be  resolved  between  the  workers  and 
management  eventually  goes  before  a  Presl- 
denUal  Emergency  Board  which  Issues  a  re- 
jxirt  on  the  facts  and  recommends  what  It 
regards  as  a  lair  settlement  A  major  piiT- 
posc  of  the  railroads  in  their  current  propa- 
ganda campaign  is  to  brainwash  all  f>oten- 
tial  referees  and  arbitrators  as  well  as  the 
general  public,  to  such  an  extent  that  It 
Will  be  Unpoaslble  for  railroad  workers  to 
secure  a  fair  and  equitable  report  and  rec- 
ommendations from  such  a  board. 

Coupled  with  their  charges  of  "feather- 
bedding  "  is  the  steady  propaganda  line  that 
the  railroads  are  in  a  l>ad  state  of  economic 
health,  that  they  are  now  unable  to  compete 
with  other  forms  of  transport,  and  that  they 
must  have  Government  help  In  order  to  sur- 
vive 

They  have  done  a  good  Job  In  creating  In 
the  public's  mind  an  equally  false  notion 
that  the  railroads  of  this  Nation  are  near 
bankruptcy.  This,  of  cotxrse,  also  Is  helpful 
to  them  In  their  bargaining  position,  but  It 
Is,  1  believe,  of  even  more  value  to  the  rail- 
roads in  their  lobbying  and  legislative  ef- 
forts to  win  tax  concessions,  exemptions 
froni  regulatory  measures,  and  other  special 
favors. 

Before  I  turn  to  the  specific  Issue  of 
featherbeddlng.  therefore,  I  want  to  briefly 
touch  upon  this  related  question  of  the 
present  state  of  health  of  the  railroad  In- 
dustry. The  truth,  here.  too.  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  what  the  railroads  would  have 
the  public  believe  Although  the  railroads 
are  crying  "wolf,"  the  fact  is  that  they  are 


Is  two  to  three  times  larger  than  those  of 
the  domestic  airlines  and  truckiines,  ,%i\A 
their  margin  also  is  more  favorable  tlian 
that  of  Inland  waterway  shipping 

Let  us  als-o  ctimpare  the  railroads'  present 
earnings  with  ;>a6t  profi',.':  Ir.  the  peri'Xl 
from  1921.  wh?n  the  Crovernment  relin- 
quished its  wartime  control  and  operations, 
through  1958  the  average  annual  net  earn- 
ings of  the  railroads  was  $499  million  a  year. 
In  1958.  which  the  railroads  called  a  very 
bad  year  and  which  was  a  recession  year 
for  all  American  Industry,  the  railroads 
nevertheless  reported  a  net  income,  after 
taxes  and  all  exf>enses.  of  $602  million.  In 
addition,  they  took  another  $600  million  out 
of  their  operating  revenues  and  placed  it  In 
their  capital  account  for  "depreciation," 
which  they  are  able  to  utilize  In  any  way 
they  see  fit. 

These  are  the  official  Interstate  Commerce 
ComnUsslon  statistics  for  the  Industry  as  a 
whole,  and  I  defy  anyone  to  show  that  they 
support  In  any  way  the  carriers  propaganda 
that  they  are  going  bankrupt 

The  charge  of  featherbeddlng  Is  being 
made  against  railroad  workers  with  the  pri- 
mary Intent  of  taking  away  from  the  work- 
ers a  major  share  of  their  present  income 
The  carriers  have  set  the  amount  Involved 
at  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  and  while 
they  say  that  the  public  Is  paying  this  cost. 
I  want  to  p>olnt  out  that  the  railroads  have 
indicated  no  Intention  of  reducing  their 
rates  to  the  public  by  this  amount,  if  they 
succeed  In  cutting  the  pay  of  their  workers. 

Strangely  enough,  tliroughout  their  propa- 
ganda campaign,  the  railroads  never  have 
given  the  public  a  breakdown  of  how  they 
arrived  at  their  figure  of  $500  million  as  the 
alleged  cost  of  featherbeddlng.  Although 
this  figure  has  no  foundation  In  fact,  news- 
paper writers  and  others  have  been  repealing 
It  without  question  until  it  has  probably  be- 
come the  most  widely  dlsseminfted  of  mod- 
ern myths 

On  last  November  2.  however  the  date  ar- 
rived for  the  carriers  to  make  public  Ju.st 
what  changes  they  had  in  mind  in  the  pres- 
ent working  rules  which  supposedly  will 
eliminate  this  fantastic  amount  of  alleged 
waste  and  at  the  same  time,  according-  to 
their  propaganda,  will  halt  what  they  refer 
to  as  "the  needless  destruction  of  Jobs  in  the 
railroad  Industry  Now  that  they  have  served 
notices  we  can  determine  the  strange  arith- 
metic by  which  the  industry's  propagancasts 
have  arrived  at  this  fantastic  figure 

First,  say  the  railroads,  more  than  $200 
million  of  this  total  Is  made  up  of  the  wages 
now  paid  to  firemen  In  freight  and  yard 
service,  whom  the  railroads  want  to  elimi- 
nate. Passing  over  for  the  moment  the  com- 
pletely unrealistic — and  d:ingerous — nature 
of  this  proposal.  I  am  unable  XjO  understand 
how  the  destruction  of  Jobs  in  the  railroad 
Industry  Is  halted  by  a  proposal  Uy  eliminate 
many  thovisands  of  Jobs  now  In  existence 

Next,  the  railroads  Siiy  that  they  w  juld 
save  t\hQ  million  a  year  by  revising  the  so- 
called  dual  basis  of  pay  for  train  service 
employees.  This  is  nothing  other  than  a 
propo*!al  to  cut  the  preseiit  piece  rate  e^rn- 
Inps  !  these  employes  by  this  amount  It 
is  '.\   1'.'. y  lU'    proposal,  pure  and  simple 

Another  $100  million  of  the  figure  U  at- 
tributed to  the  wages  now  paid  to  ether 
workers  who.  the  railroads  spy.  fill  "useless 
crew  positions  on  trains'.  Presum  ibly. 
these  are  primarily  brakemen.  although  the 
railroads  have  not  spelled  this  out  in  any 
detail.  I  shall  explain  later  Just  how  fan- 
tastic and  dangerous  this  proposal  to  fhm- 


today  in  sounder  financial  shape  than  at  aAj;--^nate    these    Jobs    Is    in    the    light    of     the 
prior  time  In  their  history  ?»<^lities  of  present-day  railroading,  but  once 


Moreover,    railroad    companies    today    arc 
still  the  largest  and  most  important  carriers 
In  the  transp<irtatlon  field,  and  they  are  still 
the  most  profitable  of  any  form  of  transport 
They  realize  a  margin  on  gross  revenues  that 


agl^n  I  must  ask.  how  do  you  stop  the 
needless  destruction  of  Jobs  by  ftirther  de- 
stroying them? 

Finally,  the  railroads  say  that  $50  million 
of    their    figure    represents    the    money    rail- 


roads pay  out  because  of  "full  crew"  laws 
and  other  safety  statutes  in  23  States. 
Those  laws  were  enacted  because  the  p>eople 
of  those  States,  speaking  through  their 
elected  representatives,  determined,  under 
ovir  democratic  processes,  that  the  railroads 
could  not  be  relied  upon  vithout  such 
legislation  to  take  adequate  safety  precau- 
tions to  protect  the  interests  of  the  traveling 
public  and  railroad  employees  alike 

This  breakdown  of  the  railroads'  phony 
$a00  million  figure  for  the  cost  of  alleged 
■featherbeddlng,"  on  its  very  face,  reveals 
Just  how  tenuous  and  misleading  the  in- 
dustry s  propaganda  claim  has  been  Look 
at  the  facts  about  railroad  operations,  which 
lead  all  practical  railroad  operating  men  to 
vigorously  oppose  the  proposed  changes  In 
the  work  rules  which  tlie  carriers  have 
called  lor 

In  the  first  place  of  the  present  800  000 
workers  in  the  railroad  industry  in  the 
United  States,  only  200,000  workers  are  em- 
ployed in  these  so-called  operatlnp  posi- 
tions. Of  that  total,  approximate '.y  half  are 
engaged  in  yard  service  and  are  paid  on  an 
hourly  basis,  so  that  the  so-called  dual 
basis  of  pay.  which  is  the  basis  of  the  rail- 
roads "featherbeddlng"  propaganda,  ap- 
plies only  to  about  100,000  tram  and  engine 
service  employees  who  are  engaged  in  so- 
called  road  service  and  are  required  to  work 
under  conditions  which  are  not  present  in 
any  other  industry 

The  minimum  train  crew  in  road  freight 
service  Is  only  five  men— an  engineer,  a  fire- 
man, a  conductor,  and  two  brakemen.  This 
has  been  the  standard  minimum  crew  for 
considerably  over  40  years,  and  it  hasn't  in- 
creased today  despite  tlie  fact  that  trains 
are  many  times  longer  heavier  faster,  and 
potentially  more  destructive  of  Job  oppor- 
ttinitles  than  ever  before 

The  pay  system  by  which  road  operating 
workers  are  compensated  Is  a  piece  rate  In- 
centive system,  where  the  unit  of  pay  is  the 
miles  run  One  hundred  miles  is  merely  a 
\init  of  work  for  which  a  unit  of  pay  is 
received 

When  you  consider  hew  m.uch  greater  is 
the  responsibility  of  these  railroadmen  upon 
whom  depends  the  safety  of  equipment  and 
lading  worth  several  nillllon  dollars  per  aver- 
age train  plus  the  lives  and  security  of  many 
passengers,  it  is  clear  tiiat  the  100-mile 
measure  used  to  pay  operating  em.ployees 
clearly  is  not  intended  to  represent  a  day's 
work  in  the  usual  sense,  but  rather  is  only 
a  unit  of  work 

The  railroads  new  propose  to  run  their 
crews  160  miles  for  less  money  they  now  pay 
for  100  miles  In  other  words,  they  are 
asking  these  employees  to  take  a  pay  cut  of 
more  than  60  percent  fur  the  work  to  be 
performed 

It  might  be  well  to  point  out  here  that  the 
railroads  charge  shippers  and  passengers  on 
a  basis  of  per  mile  carried  Tliat  Is  why  the 
dual  basis  of  pay  was  put  into  effect  at  the 
insistence  of  management  because  It  relates 
wape  costs  directly  to  operating  Income. 
Despite  all  their  pn^paganda  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  increased  train  speeds  and  other 
factors  will  ever  mean  any  substantial  re- 
duction In  freight  rates  or  passenger  fares. 
Since  living  coets  generally  are  rising,  it's 
more  likely  that  both  will  be  Increased 

As  a  miitter  of  fact,  they  would  already 
have  gone  up  more  if  the  railroads  in  recent 
years  had  not  been  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
greatest  increase  in  productivity  aniong  their 
employees  of  any  industry.  In  the  past 
decade,  the  productivity  of  railroad  labor 
has  soared  an  amazing  100  f>ercent — and  it 
has  been  risir^g  in  recent  years  at  a  steadily 
Increasing  rate,  faster  than  in  any  manu- 
facturing Industry, 

The  carriers  argue  that  higher  train  speeds, 
because   of  diesellzation.   make   present   day 
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Bcales  archaic.  But  In  1946,  before  the  U.S. 
roads  turned  to  dlesel  power  In  freight  serv- 
ice, the  average  train  speed  was  on!y  two 
miles  per  hour  less  than  the  average  freight 
train  speed  of  18.9  miles  per  hour  Ir.  1958. 
Steam  engines  could  move  Just  as  fast  as 
Diesels,  but  It  took  more  engines  and  more 
crew  members  and  that's  where  productivity 
tells  the  real  story. 

A  100-car  freight  train  with  two  to  four 
steam  engines  had  a  crew  for  each  -mgtne. 
Now  one  engineer  and  one  fireman  iire  re- 
sponsible for  any  number  of  dlesel  units 
operating  In  multiple  and  they  can.  and  do, 
run  as  high  as  9  and  10  units  hauling  trains 
of  200  to  300  cars. 

In  any  piece  rate  system,  there  are  always 
some  operations  which  pay  comparatively 
high  wages,  and  when  the  railroads  Li  their 
propaganda  cite  runs  where  they  cla:m  two 
so-called  "days"  pay  "  Is  being  earned  in  a 
few  hours  they  are  referring  to  the.se  excep- 
tional and  Infrequent  'Red  Apple"  r.ins. 

Such  runs  are  held  by  less  than  one  per- 
cent of  all  railroad  employee.',  and  tney  are 
held  only  by  employees  who  have  wriked  up 
the  seniority  ladder  .step  by  step  by  putting 
in  25  to  30  years  or  more  of  service  under 
conditions  and  pay  rales  which  are  decidedly 
sub-standard  In  terms  of  modern  Industrial 
wage  scales  and  working  practices  Frir  every 
example  which  the  railroads  cite  as 
"featherbedding,"  there  are  scores  of  in- 
stances at  the  other  end  of  the  pay  struct'ore 
where  the  employees  are  clearly  grossly 
underpaid. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  railroads  were 
to  go  on  a  straight  time  basis  sinalar  to 
that  In  other  industries,  they  would,  on  the 
basis  of  1957  employment,  have  to  i^ay  out 
some  $647  million  a  year  more  to  their  em- 
ployees than  they  actually  did.  That,  let  me 
point  out,  means  that  any  fair  and  ec  ultable 
adjustment  of  the  dual  basis  of  pay  system 
to  modern  Industrial  sttindards  would  cost 
the  railroad*  well  over  tlOO  mllUo.T  more 
than  their  alleged  $500  rallilon  cost  of 
"featherbedding." 

Let  me  point  out  that,  under  their  present 
pay  system,  most  of  the  overtime  worked  by 
railroad  employees  In  road  service  is  paid  for 
at  the  straight-time  rate,  and  working  days 
of  as  much  as  16  hours  at  the  straight  time 
ratea  are  not  at  all  uncommon.  In  addition. 
these  employees  get  no  night-shift  differen- 
tials and  no  premium  pay  for  Sunday  and 
holiday  work.  They  do  not  get  paid  for  the 
time  they  must  spend  In  regular  service 
away  from  home  at  the  fir  terminal,  and 
In  no  Instance  do  they  receive  allowance  for 
their  "away  from  home"  e.xpens€8  while  they 
are  waiting  to  make  the  homeward  run. 
Under  such  conditions.  It  is  clear  that  the 
compensation  even  on  the  higher  paid  runs 
cited  by  the  railroads  quickly  evaporates. 

When  the  railroads  talk  about  moderniz- 
ing the  working  rulps  for  the  opcr.^tmg  em- 
ployees in  road  service,  of  course,  thf  y  aren't 
proposing  ad^istraents  of  this  kind  \\\  that 
they  really  mean,  we  now  know,  is  that  they 
want  to  preserve  these  conditions  b  it  make 
their  employees  perform  60  percent  more 
work  for  less  pay. 

To  offset  this  clearly  unbearable  loss  in 
take-home  pay,  the  railroads  also  are  advanc- 
ing another  proposal  Involving  the  mileage 
ceilings  of  engine  crews.  At  pre."=ent  the 
average  crew  operates  between  4  000  and 
4,800  miles  per  month  In  passenger  sc-vlce 
and  between  3.200  and  3,300  miles  per  month 
in  freight  service. 

What  would  this  proposed  rules  change 
really  mean?  Frankly,  it  would  place  thou- 
sands of  englnemen  out  of  work,  while  a 
few  high-seniority  men  would  be  allowed  to 
make  higher  overall  earnings,  but  a'  a  great 
increase  In  their  total  w-rklng  hours.  Here 
a  safety  factor  enters,  because  higher  sp>eed 
trains  mean  greater  strain  upon  the  engine- 
men  and  consequently  greater  fa'teue.  In- 
stead  of   leng'.hei.ir.g   h^.-urs   as    tram   speeds 


rise,  the  requirements  of  safety  demand  that 
the  total  be  steadily  reduced. 

A  third  rules  change  which  has  been  asked 
by  the  railroads  Involves  the  location  of  ter- 
minal points.  Railroad  management  Is  ask- 
ing for  authority  to  establish  and  relr)cate 
existing  terminal  points  at  its  own  discre- 
tion. On  the  surface,  such  a  propo.sal  may 
not  seem  too  significant,  but  lets  look  at 
some  of  Its  implications. 

What  Is  Involved  here  Is  literally  the  crea- 
tion of  ghost  towns  In  many  areas  and  the 
destruction  of  billions  of  dollars  In  property 
values  with  no  appreciable  advantages  to 
the  railroads.  Railroad  communities,  and 
there  are  many  of  them,  depend  alm..ist  solely 
upon  the  men  and  women  who  work  and 
live  there  If  Income  among  railroad  workers 
drops  or  disappears,  all  of  the  business  estab- 
lishments  in   these  communities  suffer. 

Whenever  one  of  these  terminal  points  Is 
moved,  a  great  econonilc  and  social  up- 
heaval occurs  for  the  people  involved.  En- 
gine and  train  crewmen,  who  have  usually 
purchased  homes  in  these  communities, 
must  move  In  order  to  preserve  their  Jobs 
and  their  source  of  Incon-.e  Dispatchers, 
yardmen,  shopmen,  and  clerks  must  follow. 
These  railroad  families,  %huse  life  savings 
have  been  Invested  In  homes  near  the  abol- 
ished termln.il  point,  thus  find  niuch  of  their 
equity  wiped  out  because  they  must  try  to 
dispose  of  them  at  a  time  when  the  market 
has  completely  vanished.  With  the  depar- 
ture of  these  railroad  families  goes  the 
reason  many  towns  have  for  existing 
Schools,  recreational  facilities,  municipal 
buildings — all  erected  at  a  cgnsiderable  cost 
by  the  community — stand  empty  and  un- 
used, and  these  once  prosperous  communi- 
ties plunge  Into  decline.  The  economic  loss 
Is  made  all  the  more  tragic  by  the  uproot- 
ing of  the  lives  of  good  citizens,  whose  roots 
and  friendships  are  in  the  communities 
which  the  railroad  wants  the  unilateral 
right  to  abolish 

Also  Involved  In  this  proposal  Is  the  sen- 
iority protection  of  the  men  who  operate 
from  one  division  point  to  another  The  car- 
riers seek  to  disrupt  the  seniority  that  years 
of  faltnful  sej-vice  has  gained  for  those  who 
have  spent  5.  10,  20,  and  even  30  and  more 
years  in  the  Industry 

There  s  a  human  element  In  every  Indus- 
try and  business  and  I  think  we  too  often 
mistake  production,  automation,  and  tech- 
nological progress  as  controlling  factors  in 
life  rather  than  relate  them  to  the  overall 
concept  of  human  values  We  have  human 
needs,  human  desires,  and  human  rights. 
Machines  sh<juld  not  supersede  those  things 
nor  should  they  control  our  outlook  on  life. 
Machines  should  work  for  humanity. 

A  certain  amount  of  specialization  exists 
In  the  railroad  Industry.  The  shopmen 
know  their  Jobs  well,  as  do  switchmen, 
brakemen,  conductors,  firemen,  and  engi- 
neers. 

Another  type  of  ."ipeclallzatlon  is  found  In 
the  difference  between  yard  and  road  assign- 
ments among  engine  and  trair.crews  It 
is  one  thing  for  an  engineer  and  his  fireman 
to  know  the  intricate  switching  assignments 
of  a  huge  yard  and  i.nother  to  know  the 
roadbed,  track  curvature,  and  grade,  and 
other  requirements  of  a  road  assignment. 
The  same  l.s  applicable  to  trainmen  and 
yard  switchmen.  Their  Jobs  demand  dis- 
tinct knowledge  and  skill  which  provides  f(jr 
safe  and  efflnent  operation. 

A  yard  crew  cannot  be  seriously  expected  to 
take  a  long  freight  train  over  tracks  foreign 
to  thorn.  Nor  can  a  road  crew  coming  off  a 
run  be  expected  to  perform  yard  switching 
In  surrriur.dlngs  and  conditions  dangerously 
unfamiliar  to  them. 

It  .s  something  like  a  railroad  vice  presi- 
dent of  personnel  being  asked  to  spend  the 
last  2  hours  of  his  day  as  superintendent  of 
the  electrical  shop.    He'd  be  a  hazard. 


The  coming  of  dlesels  to  the  railroads 
brought  an  end  to  an  era  that  most  rail- 
roaders recall  with  a  feeling  if  nostalgia. 
The  puffing  steam  eiiglnes  created  a  lot  of 
smoke  and  stjot.  but  they  had  a  special 
charm  no  one  could  deny  Aboard  these  en- 
gines the  locomotive  firemen  fed  the  "Iron 
hog"  for  nearly  a  century  First  they  used 
wood.  Then  came  coal  and  later  there  were 
the  automatic  stokers  that  eliminated  must 
of  the  coal  shoveling  even  though  coal  was 
still  used  as  fuel. 

Dlesellzatlon  brought  an  end  to  the  great 
old  "puffers"  and  their  stimulating  whistle 
became  a  thing  of  the  p.ist  The  fireman, 
however,  did  not  fade  into  history.  Instead, 
he  exchanged  his  coal  shovel  and  knowledge 
of  automatic  stokers  for  a  new  set  of  work 
tools.  These  tools  were  dlesel  engine  trou- 
ble-shooting books,  a  working  knowledge  of 
the  great  new  power  that  uses  oil  to  generate 
electricity. 

His  name  didn't  change — probably  because 
of  his  proud  tradition — but  his  duties  in 
many  respects  became  more  complicated  and 
certainly  more  Important.  The  fireman  re- 
tained his  regular  work  as  safety  lookout  on 
the  left  side  of  the  cab  and  his  duties  in  as- 
sisting the  engineer  and  training  to  be  an 
engineer  himself  one  day  To  tliose  he 
added  the  reajxanslbllity  of  svipervlslng  the 
px)wer-producln^  units  of  any  nvimber  of 
dlesel  vmits  o^~>eratlng  In  multiple  as  one 
locomotive. 

Perhaps  you  already  know  that  when  a 
train  is  in  operation,  engine  malfunctions 
cause  warning  signals  to  light  up  In  the 
locomotive  cab  It  Is  the  fireman  who  first 
of  all  has  the  responsibility  and  secondly 
the  skill  to  Investigate  these  trouble  calls, 
locate  the  disorder  and  if  possible  restore  the 
unit  to  operating  conditions  without  inter- 
fering with  the  continuous  operation  of  the 
train 

He's  readily  available  when  and  If  an 
engineer  becomes  Incapacitated,  and  no 
matter  what  grandUise  claims  are  made 
about  the  dead-man's  control  there  is  no 
better  safely  device  than  the  engineer  and 
hla  fireman  working  as  a  team  I  might  add 
that  those  are  the  sentiments  of  many  lop 
railroad  ofRclals.  as  well  as  railroad  operat- 
ing workers  without  exception 

None  of  the  automatic  devices  Introduced 
In  railroading  makes  the  fireman  obsolete, 
because  he  Is  one  employee  who  Is  respon- 
sible for  checking  and  supervising  the 
power  production  of  the  technological  de- 
vice Involved — the  dlesel  engine. 

In  summary,  the  locomotive  fireman  la  In- 
dispensable to  railroad  safety,  to  the  proper 
and  efficient  operation  of  traln.s.  and  he  is 
needed  to  provide  the  supply  of  new  work- 
ers undergoing  training  to  become  locomo- 
tive engineers. 

Just  as  railroad  management  is  lgnf)rlng 
all  of  the  demands  of  safety  In  Its  rf>ckless 
proposal  to  remove  firemen  from  freight 
and  yard  service  operations.  It  Is  similarly 
irresfKsnslble  in  Its  effort  to  eliminate  what 
Mr  Loomis  has  referred  to  as  the  "brake- 
man  who  handles  no  brakes  on  power- 
brakc-equlpped  freight  trains." 

It  Just  happens  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  regularly  reports  casual- 
ties to  employees  of  the  railroads  In  many 
subclasslficatlons  and  among  them  Is  one 
Involving  the  accidents  sustained  in  the 
■'operation  of  handbrakes  '  If  brakem.en 
are  handling  no  brakes,  as  Mr  Loomis 
alleges,  how  then  did  it  happen  that  in  1954 
there  were  3  train  servicemen  killed  and 
688  Injured  (and  disabled  for  more  than 
3  days)  In  the  operation  of  handbrake.'^'' 
In  1955.  6  were  killed  and  793  Injured  In 
the  operation  of  handbrakes.  In  1956,  there 
were  5  killed  and  863  Injured  in  the  opera- 
tion of  handbrakes.  More  than  12  percent 
of  all  casualties  to  brakemen  in  those  3  years 
occtnred  In  the  operation  of  thoee  hand- 
brakes that  have  supposedly  vanished. 
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Brakemen  not  only  are  clearly  perform- 
ing an  ImportHnt  and  dangerous  function, 
but  the  steady  Increase  in  their  casualty  rate 
shows  that  the  need  for  an  adequate  num- 
ber In  the  interests  of  safety  is  increasing, 
and  not  diminishing  as  railroad  manage- 
m«*nt  contends 

Similar  to  management's  propr^al  to  elim- 
inate firemen  is  Its  demand  that  It  have  the 
feole  right  to  determine  the  use  of  conduc- 
tors   brakemen,  and  engineers 

There  is  a  popular  conception  circulating 
In  manageirrent  circles  that  the  managers  of 
an  Industry  must  have  the  exclusive  right 
to  decide  when  and  where  employees  will 
be  used  This  greater  flexibility,  they  say, 
will  enable  the  Industry  to  receive  full  bene- 
fit of  automated  techniques. 

Let's  look  at  that  proposition  In  the  case 
of  the  railroad  industry.  It.  too,  wants  to 
decide  when  and  where  It  can  use  employees 
Enipioyees  have  their  rlghte.  too.  and  have 
the  power  and  right  to  protect  them.selves 
against  unwise  management  encr(jachment. 
But  consider  an(jther  aspect.  The  railroad 
Industry  has  demonstrated  over  the  years 
an  InabllUy  to  provide  safe,  efficient  opera- 
tion without  the  guidance  of  G'^vernment 
agencies  and  the  checkreln  influences  of 
our  labor  org  .uiizu  lions  Insurance  com- 
panies still  cla.sslfy  railroad  operating  work 
as  hiizardous  and  charge  considerably  higher 
rates  on  these  Job  cla&slfic.itions 

It  was  the  railroad  brotherhoods  that 
fought  for  and  hilped  bring  about  every 
safety  regulation  and  device  we  now  take  for 
grsnted  on  the  railroads  These  include  even 
such  basic  reqvilrenients  as  electric  head- 
lights, automatic  car  couplers,  hxromotlve 
Inspection  and  even  the  entire  signal  system 
In  use  in  this  country  Labor's  efforts  to 
Irrrprove  railroad  safety  have  always  been 
bitterly  opposed  by  railroad  management  at 
every  turn 

That  situation  is  still  true  today  Over  2 
years  ago  we  asked  management  to  work 
with  us  in  setting  up  a  Joint  labor-manage- 
ment safety  committee  to  try  to  halt  the 
steady  rise  In  railroad  accidents  that  has 
been  taking  place  We  cotild  not  secure  the 
railroads'  ciK.pprailon  and  therefore  the  or- 
ganizations set  up  a  safety  committee  of 
their  own 

Safety  legislation  innugvirated  by  the  rail 
unions  or  In  support  of  Inierstate  Commerce 
Commission  actions  In  this  respect  invari- 
ably gets  the  tag  of  "make  work  legislation 
or  'legalized  featherbedding"  pinned  on  It 
by  rail  mantigemeri 

Kenneth  Tuggle  rhalrrrran  of  the  ICC. 
however  has  defeiided  euch  legislation  as 
necessary  to  employee  and  public  safety  and 
says  It  does  not  in  any  manner  have  the 
purpose  of  creating  Jobs 

Historically,  the  financial  interests  that 
control  our  railroads  have  always  placed 
p>roflt  above  safety,  and  that  is  what  they  are 
doing  now  In  their  present  featherbedding 
campaign. 

Given  the  prerogative  to  assign  crews  at 
its  own  discretion,  railroad  management 
most  assuredly  would  follow  its  past  attempts 
to  milk  as  much  work  from  the  least  num- 
ber of  employees  piosslble  without  regard  to 
safe  operation  and  efficient  service  to  ship- 
pers and  the  traveling  public. 

Yes,  my  friends,  the  railroads  say  they  are 
going  to  mcxlernize  once  they  can  clear  the 
tracks  of  all  the  featherbedding  But  look 
at  the  definition  the  railroads  give  to  the 
wcwd     modern  " 

To  the  financiers  modern  railroading  means 
less  employees  and  fewer  trains  serving  less 
customers  and  fewer  communities.  You  can 
see  the  philosophy  of  retrenchment  in  the 
demands  that  have  been  served  on  us.  Pour 
major  objectives  are  hidden  In  the  legal 
prose  of  the  slide-rule  artists  that  con- 
cocted them. 

First  of  all,  the  propxjsals  place  350,000 
railroad  Jobs  In  Jeopardy.     Our  friend.  Dan 


Loomis.  disputes  this  figure  as  untrue  but 
then  goes  on  to  say  that  some  Jobf.  are 
Involved.  Well.  If  350.000  Jobs  are  net  on 
the  line,  I  hope  Mr  Loomis  can  tell  us  how 
many  are  If  he  reads  his  own  proposals 
he'll  note  that  he's  asking  that  two  men  be 
dropped  from  every  train  and  yard  crew, 
Elinmiatlon  of  terminals  eliminates  the  Jobs 
of  Uie  nonoperatlng  employees  at  thost'  ter- 
minals Throwing  out  the  mileage  re?ula- 
tions  cuts  the  operating  personnel  even  more 
as  does  the  destruction  of  the  demarcation 
line  between  yard  and  road  work  Mr  Loomis 
may  deny  It.  but  we  stand  on  our  statement 
The  demands  of  the  railroads  would  cut  the 
railroad  work  force  by  350  000  men  and 
women  Tlie  attendant  impact  on  the  econ- 
omy and  the  national  defense  is  a  question 
for  Mr  Loomis  to  answer. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  rail- 
roads seek  elimination  of  terminals  This 
proposal  represents  a  very  real  threat  to  the 
prosperity  of  2,000  to  3  000  communlUef  that 
are  either  totally  or  partially  dependeiit  on 
railroad  wages 

These  rule  changes  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
our  paychecks  The  railroads  aren't  fiubll- 
clzlng  the  fact  but  taken  together  the  wage 
and  rules  demands  of  the  carriers,  if  put 
into  effect,  would  wipe  out  12  years  of 
wage  Increases  for  operating  employees. 

An  example  of  this  is  the  engineer  in  pas- 
senger service  who  was  paid  an  average  of 
$1183  for  100  miles  In  1948  The  earners 
now  propose  that  the  same  engineer  be  paid 
•  11  48  for  running  160  miles  in  1960 

Maybe  you  already  know  that  the  year 
1948  is  one  of  the  years  used  as  the  baise  for 
the  Consumer  Price  Index — the  cost-of-liv- 
ing index  Since  1949  the  Index  has  In- 
creased 26  6  percent  and  that  Increase  came 
over  the  san^.e  F>erlod  that  the  carrier?-  now 
want  to  subtract  from  wage  hlstorv  It 
sovinds  ridiculous  in  the  light  of  the  steel 
settlement,  but  It's  In  black  and  white, 
friends,  and  the  railroads  have  pulled  Ovit  all 
stops  to  get  what  they  want. 

The  fourth  Item  in  the  notices  which 
might  not  be  discernible  at  first  glance  is 
best  represented  by  tlie  phrase  maiihgement 
shall  hftve  the  unrestricted  right  "  This 
phrase  is  the  crux  of  issue  and  appears  more 
than  a  few  times  in  the  notices.  What  doee 
It  mean?  It  simply  means  tliat  manage- 
ment wants  the  authority  to  write,  enforce, 
and  abolish  the  rules  under  which  we  will 
work  In  other  words  management  wants 
the  right  to  tear  up  a  union  contract  when 
the  worker  Is  getting  too  much  of  a  break 
These  four  objectives  represent  the  pur- 
piAse  for  the  million-dollar  campaign  against 
rail  employees. 

Incidentally,  the  carriers'  very  pious  claim 
that  It's  the  rules  not  the  workers  thai  they 
are  attacking  is  refuted  In  the  four  objec- 
tives. The  only  way  you  can  take  a  Job 
away  from  a  man  and  then  tell  him  that  he 
Is  not  being  affected  Is  through  tlie  use  of 
doubletalk.  and  we  are  dealing  with  masters 
of  that  art. 

We  who  work  in  the  railroad  industry 
have  unlimited  faith  in  Its  future  We 
know  Just  how  far  more  efficient  a  form  of 
transportation  the  railroads  could  be  1'  they 
were  only  properly  used  We  would  like  to 
work  with  management  toward  that  end. 
because  we  believe  that  Jobs  lii  the  industry 
can  best  be  preserved,  not  by  seeking  to  de- 
stroy safety  standards,  but  by  doing  con- 
sumtly  better  the  transportation  job  which 
only  the  railroads  are  equipped  to  do. 

As  a  result,  railroad  labor  in  this  country 
has  never  fought  the  introduction  of  labor- 
saving  devices  when  they  have  contributed 
to  more  efficient — and  safe — railroading. 
The  unmatched  productivity  Increase  among 
workers  in  the  railroad  industry  Is  ample 
testimony  to  this  fact. 

Railroad  management  should  settli^  dis- 
agreements with   its   workers   in   the    tradi- 


tional way — at  the  bargaining  table  and  not 
in  propaganda  campaigns  in  the  public  press. 

We  hope  such  an  era  of  labor-manage- 
ment cooperation  on  the  railroads  is  in  the 
offlng 

In  closing  It  seems  fitting  and  apropos  to 
quote  for  you  a  statement  of  Chairman  G  E, 
Lelghty  on  the  steel  settlement: 

"Ail  of  American  labor  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  members  of  the  United 
Steelworkers  for  their  firm  stand  in  defense 
of  safe,  sanitary,  and  humane  working  con- 
ditions In  the  face  of  the  industry's  demand 
that  existing  agreements  be  wiped  out  and 
these  matters  left  exclusively  to  manage- 
ment 

"The  preservation  of  work  rules  In  the 
steel  industry  is.  of  course,  a  matter  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  railroad  workers,  who  are 
now  confronted  with  a  similar  campaign  of 
unprecedented  intensity  by  railroad  man- 
agement which  seeks  to  wipe  out  rules  which 
are  designed  to  protect  the  safety  of  both 
railroad  employees  and  the  traveling  public 
against  the  steadily  increasing  hazards  of 
railroading.  The  costly  strike  which  steel 
management  forced  upon  Its  employees  over 
this  issue  should  be  an  Indication  to  railroad 
management  that  neither  American  workers 
nor  the  American  public  in  general  will  ever 
permit  a  return  to  the  Jungle  days  of  rail- 
road operations  when  management,  and 
management  alone,  was  the  sole  Judge  of 
what  constituted  proper  and  safe  working 
and  operating  conditions 

"The  settlement  of  the  steel  dispute  con- 
clusively proves  that  management's  conten- 
tion that  protective  work  rules  are  equivalent 
to  featherbedding  is  completely  unfounded. 
Moreover  the  victory  of  labor  in  the  steel 
industry  shows  that  management  cannot  win 
its  current  ill-advised  efforts  to  set  back 
the  clock  of  industrial  relations  through  a 
return  to  arbitrary  management  rule  In  place 
of  m.uiually  agreed  upon  rules  governing 
conditions  of  employment 

"Railroad  workers,  like  their  brothers  In 
the  steel  industry,  Intend  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  Insure  to  the  American  people  that 
our  Industry  will  not  be  the  one  which  opens 
the  breach  for  an  assault  by  reactionary 
managements  upon  the  democratic  processes 
of  collective  bargaining  and  the  protective 
labor  standards  which  have  come  to  sym- 
b<^!l^e  a  large  part  of  tlie  American  way  of 
life 

"Likewise,  while  we  do  not  regard  the  wage 
gains  won  In  the  steel  industry  as  necessar- 
ily setting  a  pattern  for  all  others  to  follow, 
we  do  point  out  that  these  advances  em- 
phasize the  lag  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
wages  of  railroad  workers  In  recent  years 
ar.d  make  our  pending  modest  demands  all 
the  more  reasonable  At  the  same  time  they 
make  the  railroads'  Insistence  that  their  em- 
ployees— who  lead  all  other  workers  in  tlie 
Nation  m  Increased  productivity — take  a 
15-cent  hourly  pay  cut  fantastic,  unrealistic 
and  completely  ridiculous  "" 

Your  kind  attention  and  Indulgence  has 
been  appreciated  and  for  which  I  thank  you 
verv  much. 


CIVIL   RIGHTS 

Mr  DADDARIO  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michipan  I  Mr.  Dingell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  I'equest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  ob.lection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr  Speaker.  America 
is  at  another  crisis  in  the  field  of  civil 
lights.  The  civil  rights  bill.  H.R.  8601. 
wiiich  offers  significant  opportunity  for 
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advancement  In  the  field  of  human 
right* ,  lies  dormant  in  the  House  Rules 
Committee  blocked  by  a  coalition  of  Re- 
publicans and  Southern  Democrats. 
Three  Republican  votes,  which  can  be 
easily  gotten  in  support  of  this  adminis- 
tration measure  by  either  the  Repub- 
lican minority  leader  or  by  the  President, 
are  not  forthcoming  for  want  of  action 
by  either  the  minority  leadership  or  by 
the  White  House. 

The  other  method  of  bringing  this  leg- 
islation to  the  floor  is  a  discharge  peti- 
tion filed  and  sponsored  by  the  Honor- 
able Emanuel  Cbller.  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  and  by  the 
Democratic  study  group. 

According  to  reports  in  the  press  this 
discharge  petition  which  will  bring  the 
civil  rights  bill,  H.R.  8601.  to  the  floor 
has  approximately  175  signatures  of 
which  less  than  30  are  those  of  Repub- 
licans. 

In  order  to  bring  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor.  Members  of  this  House 
must  drop  partisanship  and  jom  m  the 
signing  of  this  discharge  petition.  Floor 
consideration  of  this  matter  is  so  near 
and  so  eaay  to  achieve  if  our  Republican 
colleagues  will  but  join  us  m  this  dnve 
to  protect  the  rights  of  everyone. 

Failure  to  secure  the  required  219 
signatures  will  also  prevent  any 
strengthening  amendments  bemg  of- 
fered to  the  bill,  such  as  the  provisions 
of  my  bill  to  establish  a  system  of  Fed- 
eral registrars  to  guarantee  ail  citizens 
the  right  to  vote,  and  my  bill  to  author- 
ize the  Attorney  General  to  institute 
civil  injunctive  proceedings  to  protect  all 
civil  rights  of  all  persons  and  not  ju.«:t 
voting  rights  as  authorized  by  the  1957 
act. 


H.R.    8601,  THE   CIVIL  RIGHTS   BILL 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  :Mr  AnDONirin:  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objeetion 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  ob'ection. 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  raise  my  voice  with  my  Demo- 
cratic collcaeiues  in  support  of  prompt 
action  on  H  R.  8601.  the  civil  rights  bill. 
The  overwhelminc;  majority  of  the 
American  people  believe  in  equal  rights 
and  equal  opportunities  for  all  citizens. 
They  are  opposed  to  second-class  eco- 
nomic or  political  citizenship  for  racial. 
ethnic  or  relisious  reasons.  Althou.::jh 
some  progress  in  the  field  of  civil  rights 
was  made  during  the  past  2  years,  there 
is  unmistakable  evidence  that  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957  r.?eds  to  be  rein- 
forced. The  bill  reported  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Commit  e.  H  R.  8G01,  would 
assure  that  the  Nation  will  move  forward 
in  the  long  struggle  to  achieve  full  rights 
for  all  citizens. 

H  R.  8601  is  a  good,  constructive  bill 
which  deserves  the  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  all  Members  who  believe  that 
constitutional  rights  must  be  tran5lated 
from  theory  into  reality.     A.s  one  of  its 


first  signers,  I  am  heartened  by  the  num- 
ber of  signatures  now  appearing  on  the 
discharge  petition,  and  I  am  proud  of  the 
support  given  it  by  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues. It  is  most  disappointing  that 
so  few  on  the  Republican  side  have  co- 
operated in  this  move  to  facilitate  con- 
sideration of  this  most  important  meas- 
ure. I  appeal  to  my  Republican  col- 
leagus  to  delay  no  longer  in  enabling  this 
legislation  to  come  before  the  floor  for 
a  vote.  Nothing  will  be  accomplisheti 
by  words,  no  matter  how  noble  and 
eloq  lent.  It  is  past  time  for  action,  de- 
cisive action  to  meet  this  grave  issue. 
Thf'  discharge  petition  is  designed  for 
thai  purpose. 

The  Congress  must  continue  to  devote 
itself  to  the  solution  of  this  problem  until 
all  the  innumerable  injustices  that  arise 
from  racial  prejudice  have  been  stamped 
out.     I  ui.;e  approval  of  H.R.  8601. 


ADJOURNMENT 


PPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  con;.ont.  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative pro„'ram  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  THOMPso>f  of  Texas,  for  30  min- 
utes, today,  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  hiS 
remiiks  and  include  an  article 

Mr  Sixes  'at  the  request  of  Mr  D\d- 
DARio',  fcr  20  minutes,  on  Thursday, 
February  4, 

Mr  Addonizio  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
DaijDxrio',  for  10  minutes,  today  and 
tomorrow,  to  revi.se  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter 

Mr-  Powell  *at  the  reque.^t  of  Mr. 
D.^iDTio ' ,  for  30  minutes,  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  next. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  con.senl.  permi.ssion  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  CoNCREs^ioN.fL 
F^.EroRD,  or  to  revi"-e  and  extend  remark.^, 
wa.-  rranted  to: 

'At  the  request  of  Mr.  D.addario  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  the  foliow- 
in.£? :  • 

Mrs  SrLLiVAN. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr  Edmondson. 

^At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cttnninch'M. 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter,  the 
following:  > 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Ma.ssachusetts. 

Mr.  Saylor 

Mr.  Metcalf. 

Mr  Moore. 

Mr  Short. 


SENATE    BILL    AND    CONCURRExNT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

A  bill  and  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  followmg  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speakers  table  and,  under 
the  rule,  referred  as  follows : 

.S  15C8.  An  act  tn  prMvide  for  economic 
rp-g'ilatlon  ol  the  Alaska  Pvalir^ad  under  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ves:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Forplgn  Commerce. 

S  C3n  Res.  81.  C  ncurrent  resolution  pro- 
pxstn?  observance  of  week  beginning  Janu- 
ary 11.  1960,  a«  National  jMnlr^r  Achievement 
Week,  to  the  Committee    m  the  Judiciary. 


Mr  DADDARIO  Mr  Speaker  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  ad'ourn. 

The  motion  was  at'reed  to;  accordingly 
■at  6  o'liock  and  14  minutes  pm  i  tiie 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day January  28,  1L*60  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTTV^  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

17:32  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Admlnla- 
trauar.  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  US. 
Department  of  Asrrlculture.  transmitting  a 
report  concerning  aerreements  concl\)de<l 
during  December  1950  under  title  I  of  the 
.\grlcultural  Trade  Development  and  AanLst- 
ance  Art  of  1954  (Public  Law  480,  83d  Conp  ) 
aa  am.ended,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  85  128; 
to  the   Committee  on   Agriculture. 

1733  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 303  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of 
1949,  to  authorize  travel  and  transfxjrtatlon 
allowances,  and  transportation  of  depend- 
ents and  of  baggage  and  household  effects  to 
the  homes  of  their  selection  for  certain 
members  of  the  uniformed  services,  and  for 
other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1734  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  D:'fen.se.  transmitting  the  annual  report 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  relative  to  Its 
disposition  of  foreign  excess  personal  prop- 
erty for  fiscal  year  1959,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  152,  81st  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1735.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Pjwer  Commission,  tran&mlttlnij  the  30th 
Annual  Report  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1959:  to  the  Comm^lttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

1736  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  tran.smiltlng 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  'A 
bill  to  amend  section  4(k)  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  by  relieving 
the  FCC  of  the  duly  of  making  the  annual 
report  of  personnel  as  now  required  by  sub- 
section (3)  of  section  4ik)":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1737.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to 
esUbUsh  the  position  of  Administrative 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare":  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and   Foreign   Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xlll.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  BROOKS  of  Louisiana:  Committee  on 
■Science  and  Astronautics.  First  interim 
report  on  Project  Mercury  (Rept.  No  1228i. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mrs  PFOST:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  713.  An  act  to  revi.se 
the  boundaries  of  the  Zlon  National  Park  In 
the  State  of  Utah,  and  for  other  purpiees; 
without  amendment  (Rept  No.  1229 1  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RE^SOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXTI.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
several!  /  referred  as  follows: 

B)  Mr  THOftrsON  of  Texas: 

H.R  &tf>9.  A  bill  to  author. ze  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  conyt.'urt  operate, 
and  matnt^ifn  the  Columbus  Bend  pr  Ject. 
Texas:  t  ■>  t>ie  Committee  on  Inten>r  and 
Insular  .^rrairn 

Pv  Mr    BARRETTT 

H  R  S<y70    A    bill    u>    jjrrvide    fur    the   dis- 
position of  the  Fort   Mifflin   Naval  Ammuni- 
tion  Dep3t,  PhUadelphla,   Pa  ;    to   the  Com- 
mittee on    Armed   Services. 
By  Mr  BOLANO 

H  R  9971     A  bin  tj>  amend  the  Mutual  rv- 
ffn.v  .^•B<,»♦an"e  C'-ntr'M   Art   of   1951:    to  the 
C''»mmUtfeon  Foreltrr>  AfTairs, 
nv  Mr    BRPEIH-Nti 

H  H  yy72  A  b!:i  i'-'  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  pen.Moi.*  •.  \e;4r  .1,8  of  World  War  I 
and  their  f-W.  •■'■?  ri-  i!  '.:  'ren  at  the  same 
rates  as  apply  In  th''  .u;«  '.  veterans  of  tlie 
Spanlsh-Anic-:f  <tii  U.u.  and  fi-r  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  (.'imr^iTf  p  on  Veterans  Aflalrs. 
By  Mr    BUuYHILI, 

HR  yy73  A  hill  to  nii.lce  p^rir.  r.ent  cer- 
tain l!.rreaA«'s  In  luinuii;'"*  payable  from  tlie 
OlTll  aervice  rellrenieiil  and  Ol.sjjtai.ily  fund. 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Oflice  auU  Cull 
Service 

H  R  9974  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Bv  Mrs    CHURCH: 

HR     9'J75    A    bill    to    contmje    \:ntil    the 
close    of    June    30.    19«1,    t.Me    r\]-~\>e:,^'.    n    of 
duty  on  met<al  S'-rap    and  for  othpr  ;    ir5x>s.e6, 
to  the  Committee  un   Wnvs   and   Mea.ns 
By  Mr    DKRWINSKI 

HR   9976    A    bill    to    amend    section    21    of 
the  Second  Liberty  Hofid  Act  to  provide  for 
the   re'irenient    of    the    pvibltc   debt;    to    the 
Committee  in  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr    FLt_)C)U 

HJl  9977.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  ofTlcers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr   FOLEY: 

H.R.  9978.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Uo  provide  for  the  pj.yment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee   on   Veterans'   Ailairs 

H.R  9y79,  A  bi.l  Lo  create  a  Federal  plan- 
ning comml'^s;  n  to  conduct  a  stndy  of  the 
p<:»ssible  esuibiishment  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  a  national  fisheries  center;  to 
the  C<Tmmittee  on  the  ni.»trlct  of  Columbia, 
Bv  Mrs    GRA.NAHAN 

H.R  998U  A  bai  to  adjust  the  rntes  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
empiovees  >(  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  oi.ie.'  p  .rp.»es,  t- 1  the  Coniniittee  on 
Post  Of!i>.c  i:..i  C.-. .;  Srrvice. 
By   M.-.S    CUIFFITHS: 

HR  9981  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
b.a."!lc  compensation  of  certain  officer?  and 
employee*  of  the  Federal  G<)veri.ment.  and 
for  otlier  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  f )'"".' p  ,i:-d  (■;■>;:  Service. 
Bv    Mr     KOWAlJr^Kl 

H.R,  l.9«'2  .K  bi.l  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19,54  U)  allow  a  deduction 
for  income  tax  purp.  >.ses  of  exj)enses  Inrurred 
by  an  Indlvldtial  for  tran«portntlon  to  and 
from  worfc;  to  the  Comnuttee  an  Ways  and 
Means 

Bv   Mr     LANE- 

HJR  998;*  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
period  for  which  p.ivmentfi  In  lieu  of  taxes 
may  be  made  with  respecl  to  certain  real 
prof)erty  trir.-sferr-ed  bv  the  Uecon.-^tructlL-n 
Finance  Corpora:;:,   iiid  its  subsidiaries  to 


other     Government     departmenis;      to     the 
CominH.tee  on  Government  OperaUons. 

By  Mr  LANKFOBD 
H  R  9984  A  b:;:  U'  adjust  the  rates  of 
basir  comi^en.satlon  of  certain  officers  and 
employee*  of  the  Federal  G  vernment.  and 
lor  otlvr  purpoeee;  to  the  Committee  on 
l'.).,t  0:!ire  ,i:.d  C:\'.\  SerMce, 

liv  Mrs  M.\Y. 
HIi  Wjiifc.  A  b..i  to  extend  the  Supar  Act 
of  :y48  .Li.  am*:,  icl,  :  ^r  1  yeiir.  to  increase 
ti'.mestic  bee:  sug.ir  and  mainland  cane  su- 
gar quotas,  to  authorize  the  President  to  re- 
duce quotas  of  certain  forelpn  nations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  ou 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr  MONTOY.^ 
H  R  9986  A  bill  to  stabilize  the  mfntng  of 
lead  and  zinc  by  small  d  jniestic  producers 
on  public,  Indian,  and  other  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  .^;Ta:r? 

H.R  9987  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ls,«u- 
ance  of  interest -bearing  starc[>s  by  the  .Sec- 
retary of  the  Trea.'-ury  for  the  I'urp.ise  ■  f  b- 
talning  funds  to  reduce  t!ie  pr.nnna; 
amount  of  the  public  debt,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mf';in« 

Bv  Mr  MOORE 
H  R  9i-88  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  an  Individual  must  have  at- 
tained age  50  to  qualify  for  disability  insur- 
ance benefits,  and  to  permit  the  payment  of 
such  benefits  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Individual's  disability:  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

H  R  9989.  A  bUl  U>  amend  section  8(bi(4) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Exlucatlon 
and  Lftbor. 

By  Mr  Rm:RS  of  Alaf  ka : 
H.R.  9990.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  pay  for  the  destruction 
on  Uganlk  and  Kodlak  Islands  of  livestock 
by  bears  from  the  Kodlak  National  Wildlife 
Refuge;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  an« 
Insular  Affairs, 

By  Mrs  ST  GEORGE: 
HR  9991  A  bill  to  provide  for  adjusting 
conditions  of  competition  between  certain 
domes:. c  industries  and  foreign  ln.-lu.=trle.< 
wi*h  respect  to  the  level  of  wages  and  the 
working  conditions  In  the  production  of  ar- 
ticles Imported  into  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr  .'^MIIH  of  Iowa  ■ 
H  R  9;'92  A  b-;:  to  ametid  title  XI  of  the 
Federal  .^viaii'in  Act  w!  :9:,8  so  as  tc>  prohibit 
the  s,:\.f  by  coin-uper.iuo  n^achmes  of  m-sur- 
ance  policies  covering  loss  of  life  <  r  personal 
injury  suffered  in  aircraft  accldent.^i  by  air- 
line i>«ss€ngers;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Bv  Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H  R  9993  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
Stai,es  Code,  to  extend  the  veterans'  home 
loan  program  to  February  1,  1965;  to  pro- 
vide for  direct  loans  to  veterans  In  area.s 
where  housing  credit  Is  o'herwi.'^e  not  gener- 
ally available;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Corrrmlttee  on  'Veterans'  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr  BURKE  of  Ma-ssachusetts  • 
H  R  y.'94  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
b.a-sic  ct^mpensation  of  certain  ofBcers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
f!3r  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfSce  and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr    BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
R  R   99^5    A   bill  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  tne  Fort  Mlfflm  Naval  .Amm'inition 
Depot.   Philadelphia,  Pa  ;    to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  .Services 

By  Mr  DAWSON: 
H  R  9996  A  bill  to  amend  section  402  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Service^!  Act  of  !949.  to  prescribe  procedures 
U>  iti.'snre  that  foreign  exi^ess  property  which 
Is  disj>o8ed  of  overseas  will  not  be  Imported 


mo  the  United  States  to  the  injury  of  the 
economy  ol  this  counij-y.   to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr    FU  .TON. 

'il.R.  9997.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
b.-t-ic  com))ensati.'n  cif  certain  officers  and 
employee*  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
ftir  other  purposes,  to  the  C^mmitiee  on 
Po;-.:  OfSce  and  CivU  Ser\ice. 
By  Mr    HAYS; 

H  R  ep.'S  .\  biU  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  .Act  1926  to  authorlre  the 
cor,structlon  or  alteration  of  certain  build- 
ings in  forejen  countries  for  use  by  the 
V  n.ied  States,  and  fi">r  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  rm  Foreign  AfTairs. 
By  Mr    McCORMACK : 

It  R  'CJ<^it.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  and 
apjiroval    of    Congress    to    the    northeasiern 
wa'.^r   and    related    land    restiurcei    compact, 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr    McMILLAN  . 

H  R  10000  .A  bill  to  amend  further  certain 
previsions  of  the  District  of  Columbia  tax 
laws  relating  to  overpayments  and  refunds 
of  taxes  erroneously  collected,  to  the  Coni- 
miiiee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr    AUCHINCLOSS: 

H  J  Res  587.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  creation  of  a  Commission  to  consider 
and  formulate  plans  for  an  appropriate 
permanent  national  memorial  tc,  the  memory 
of  \\'i>odr"W  Wilson  m  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  the  Committee  on  Hoube  Admmisvra- 
tlon. 

By  Mr    BREEDING  ' 

H-J  Res  5"^8  J  int  rc'olutior.  dpslenatme 
the  rose  as  the  national  flcjwer  of  ttie  United 
States:  to  the  Commiit.ee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr   JONAS' 

HJ  Res  589.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  est abli.'^hment  of  an  .Annual  Youth 
Appreciation  and  Honor  Week,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    EDMONDSON: 

H.J.  Res.  690  Joint  resolution  prcvidlng 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Annual  Youth 
Appreciation  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    FALLON: 

H  Cm  Res  526  Concurrent  resolution 
expresMng  the  indi^natu  n  of  Congress  at 
the  recent  desecrations  of  houses  of  worship 
and  other  sacred  sites,  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  AfTairs 

By   Mr     MACK   of   Washington: 

H  Con  Res  527  Concurrent  resolution 
exprev:iug  the  sense  of  Coneress  that  the 
I'nlted  States  should  not  grant  further  tariS 
reductions  in  the  forthcoming  tariff  negotl- 
at.ons  under  the  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Aereemtnis  Extension  Act  ol  1&58.  and  f..r 
oUirr  purposes,  to  the  Commlitee  on  Ways 
and  Mtians, 

By  Mr   POWELL: 

H  Con.  Res.  528  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  indignation  of  Coneress  at 
the  recent  desecrations  of  houses  of  worship 
and  i'ther  sacred  sites,  to  the  Committee  on 
F'oreign  .Affairs. 

By  Mr    AY  RES 

H.  Res.  430.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  raLslng  and  re- 
storins  the  Union  Ironclad  vessel  known  as 
the  Afo-ntf.or:  t/i  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr    ROOPEVELT- 

H  Res  4:?1  Resolution  expresising  the  sense 
pf  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
President  should  cr.ii  a  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Narcotics,  to  the  Committee  un 
the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.  HOLT: 

H  Res  4:^2.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  cf  Representatives  that  the 
President  should  call  a  \^*hlte  House  Con- 
ference on  Narcotics:  to  the  Committee  o:: 
the  Judiciarv. 
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By  Ur.  McFALL: 
H.  Rea.  433.  Resolution  expressing  the  sens© 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
President  should  call  a  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Narcotics;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH, 

The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
memorializing  the  f^resldent  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  extend  Public 
Law  550,  82d  Congress,  relating  to  education 
and  training  benefits,  to  service  men  and 
women  as  long  as  the  draft  continues,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows ; 

By  Mr.  BOWLES: 
H.R.  10001.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Maria 
Teresa  Barbler  Zlmmlttl,   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  PEIGHAN: 

H  R  lOOOa.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ida  Bxlo 
(nee  Ida  Sterlo);  to  the  Coi-nmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GOODELL- 

H  R  10003  A  bill  for  tne  relief  of  Kyoko 
Suil  Stanton;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    INOUYE 

HR  10004.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Rubl  Luplsan  Anit.  Uj  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

H  R.  10005  A  b!'.:  for  the  relief  of  T'.ku- 
taro  Goml  and  Fusae  G'-ml,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judii'Mry 

H  R  10C06  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stephan 
A.  Clemente;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
cal, .-v 

HR  10007  A  bill  fir  the  relief  of  Gus 
Nih^.'^i.    to   the    C<-.';r.mittee   on    the   Judiciary. 

H  R    10008    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Takalchl 
Miyamoto    and    Mlsayo     Miyamoto;     to    the 
Coram. ttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LIBON.fTI: 

H  R  10008  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jonas 
Ceriiciusitas;  to  the  Committee  un  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr    .MICHKL: 

HR  10010  A  bin  to  authorize  the  sale  of 
a  portion  of  the  former  light  statii-.n  prop- 
erty in  Scituate.  M.iss  ,  to  '.he  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


By  Mr    PUCINSKI: 

H  R.  10011  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zuzanna 
KatarTiyna  Sobus,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

HR  1U012  A  blil  f'lr  the  relief  of  Mlhallo 
Vuk.>.in  ,1.1. d  fanu.y,  to  the  Cummlttee  on 
the  JucUcLiry 

H  R  liiM  K  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stanls- 
lawa  w  !PA  -dzk-i  Gorna;  to  the  Committee 
on   the  JudiCMry 

By  Mr    STAGGERS: 

HR.  10014.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Birdie  E  PoUey;  to  the  committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  XJTT: 

H  R.  10015  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oerardo 
Wenceslao  Alavez  Garcia;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  10016  A  bill  for  the  relief  .  .f  Pablo 
Santana  Castellon;  to  the  Committee  ini  the 
Judiciary. 

PETITION.^.   ETC. 
Under  clau.'^e  1  of  rule  XXVI, 

323  Mr  FORAND  presented  a  petition  of 
Dominic  Brogan  of  Pawiucket.  R  I  ,  and 
others,  relative  to  requesting  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  lowering  of  the  social 
security  retirement  age  to  60  Instead  of  65, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Removal    of    Disability    Pajrments    Age 
Linit  Under  Social  Security  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARCH  A.  MOORE,  JR. 

or    WKST    VlaCIMlA 

D*  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27, 1960 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  Introduced  a  bill  removing  the  50- 
year  age  limit  for  persons  receiving  dis- 
ability payments  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  and  permitting  the  payment  of 
such  benefits  from  the  begmning  ol"  an 
mdividual's  disability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  eaiTiestly  hope  that 
Congress  will  thoroughly  examine  and 
evaluate  the  social  security  program  dur- 
ing the  present  session  of  Congress.  It 
is  apparent  to  a  sreat  many  Americans 
that  measures  such  as  the  removal  of 
the  disability  age  limit  are  ura::  ntly 
needed  to  improve  and  update  Federal 
programs  for  the  assistance  of  ai^ed.  dis- 
abled, and  needy  persons  in  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
person  should  have  to  wait  until  he  is 
50  years  old  before  he  can  qualify  for  dis- 
ability relief  under  the  social  security 
program.  Such  relief  should  begin  wlien 
it  is  needed  most;  namely,  inunediate'.y 
upon  the  determination  that  a  person 
who  has  been  paying  into  the  social  se- 
curity trust  fund  has  become  totally  or 
permanently  disabled.  This  to  me  is  the 
only  fair  and  just  approach  to  the  over- 
whelming human  problems  involved  m  a 
person  being  injured  or  becoming  so  se- 
riously ill  as  to  prevent  him  from  pur- 
suing his  regular  line  of  work. 

In  introducing  this  bill  today,  I  add 
my  voice  to  those  callins:  for  fairer  and 
belter  troaii-.ent  oi  ttie  disa'jlcd. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  thf  bill  be  printed  fol- 
lowmg  these  remarks: 

H   R       9<tHB 

A  bin  to  amend  tit.e  II  ol  the  Social  Secxirlty 
Act  to  eliminate  the  requirement  that  an 
,  individual  must  have  attained  aije  50  to 
qualify  for  dwabiiry  ine'-irance  benc.'lts, 
and  to  permit  the  payment  of  such  bene- 
n;s  fr>_i;ii  the  beginning  ol  the  individual  • 
disability 

Be  ir  enacted  iry  ^'^c  Senatf  and  Hcnt.ie 
of  Revesentatnes  of  the  United  Statt'i  of 
America  m  Cong'-en:^  asiemblfd.  That  (at 
subparagraph  iBi  of  secth  n  223  aiilt  of 
the  S jcial  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "has  attained  the  age  of  50  and". 

ibi  The  la.'^f  %eruef.ce  of  section  223ic)  of 
sxich  .Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  all  that 
f  .':  .ws  1957'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a  period. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section 
223ia)(l)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "while  under  a  dls- 
iibility  (as  defined  In  subsection  (c)(2))" 
after   "benefits". 

(b)  Subparagraph  fD)  of  section  223(a)  (1) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(D)  has  been  under  such  disability 
throughout  a  period  of  at  least  six  consecu- 
tive calendar  months,  or  dies  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  such  disability". 

(c)  Section  223(ai(li  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  "beglnnlnj^ 
w.th  the  first  month  after  his  waiting  pe- 
ricxJ  (as  defined  In  subsection  iC)(3)(  In 
wh.'-h  he  becomes  so  entitled  to  such  Insur- 
aii'^e  benefits  ■  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
:he  f  jllowmi?  "beginning  with  the  first 
in. mth  In  which  he  sati.sfles  subparagraphs 
I  A .  ,  ( B ' .  and  i  C  i  ' 

I  d  I  Section  223  a  ■  2 1  of  such  Act  la 
an-.eadcd  by  strlkm^;  'lUt  "In  the  first  min'h 
of  his  waiting  peruxl "  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "in  the  first  mon"h  In  wr.li  h  he  is 
under  the  disability  described   m  p^ira^raph 

(  1  mO". 

iei  Section  223(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
hv    striking    out    all    that    to'.'.of/3    paragraph 


Sec  3  The  amendments  m.ade  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  rPsiTeri  to  monthly 
benefit*  under  section  ^23  •!  the  8<x-ial 
S?curlty  Act,  or  based  up'>n  trie  waces  and 
self-employment  income  of  an  individual 
entitled  to  such  benffl'*  for  ni  n'hii  s.'ier 
the  month   in   which   thin  Act  is  enabled. 


We     Malt     Act     Now:     Tomorrow     May 
Never  Come 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or  rxMNST!  V f>!» 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REIREi^ENTATlVfcJS 

Wednesday.  January  27,  1960 

Mr  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  y^ar 
196C  com'--;  utx'n  us  nearly  100  years 
after  the  Emancipation  Proclamiition. 
Negro  Americans  m  .some  States  are  still 
being  denied  the  riRht  to  vote,  the  rieht 
to  equal  education,  the  right  to  tq  in.ity 
in  the  courts,  the  right  to  protection  of 
their  person,  the  right  to  protection  of 
their  property  and  a  recognition  of  the 
di^'nity  of  their  person.  In  almost  every 
State  they  are  dened  equality  in  hous- 
ing and  employment. 

This  disgraceful  and  appalling  situa- 
tion does  exist  in  the  United  States  and 
it  Is  known  to  every  responsible  figure 
in  Government,  religion.  bu;siness  and 
labor,  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  down  to  the  candlestick  maker. 
Neither  the  moral  forces  of  the  Presi- 
dency nor  the  united  moral  forces  of 
Christendom  has  br^n  directed  with  vi^r- 
orous  purpose  to  eliminate  this  evil  This 
is  true  despite  the  fact  that  in  todays 
world,  dynamic  and  explosive  ideas 
joined     with     frustrations     among     ti.e 


people  of  naany  lands  have  rewritten 
hi.'^tory  and  o^'ertumed  eovernments  in 
China,  Indonesia,  India,  Indochina. 
Burma,  Ceylon.  Pakistan,  Ttmisia,  C'lba. 
Syria,  Moravia.  E^ypt,  Sudan,  Guinea. 
Nigeria.  Ghana,  a:"ui  Uie  Ciimeroons  arc- 
now  at  work  in  otiier  areas  as  wei]  a.s  in 
one  of  our  most  vuinerabie  points — • 
Panama. 

We  all  recocrni^e  the  fact  that  ev.  n 
with  its  imperfections  the  United  States 
is  the  undi.":puted  world  If^ader,  tut  we 
must  also  recosni/e  that  the  leader  is 
being  clialiem;e<i  from  cvtry  point  on  the 
globe.  H;t  morals,  her  laws,  her  Chris- 
tianity, her  intent  her  sincerity  are  all 
under  question  and  therefore  suspect.  It 
Is.  therefore,  necessary  t.o  a.ssume  that 
the  800  million  p<^oples  of  Asia  Africa, 
and  latin  America,  and  elsewhere,  will 
JudKC  the  United  States,  will  trust  the 
Unit<Hl  suites  nut  by  the  old  assurance-s 
of  equality,  jUiiUcc.  morality,  and  gix)d 
intentions  t.oward  ail  men  but  that  tlieir 
tru.st  will  largely  depend  on  wliat  is  done 
by  the  United  States  to  set  its  house  in 
order  It  is  re.'i.«on.ibie  to  a.s.«:ume  that  if 
our  house  is  .set  in  order  we  w;l!  establish 
a  Irdc  basis  for  t!ie  trust,  confidence,  and 
rtopect  of  men  evcryuhire 

If.  on  Uie  other  hand,  the  United  States 
pennits  repetiLioii.»i  of  the  Mack  Charle.s 
Purker  di.st'race  and  the  double  stanoard 
of  p.seudo justice  of  the  Florida  rape  ca.ses. 
and  the  flagrant  violations  of  the  Nepro's 
rlftht  to  vote  as  well  as  other  countless 
inequities,  we  will  justly  deserve  the  re- 
vulsion of  the  peoples  of  the  world  who 
can  only  conclude  that  we  know  tiie 
words  of  justice  and  uodunef_s  but  that 
we  have  lost  the  substance  and  meamng 
of  Ma.:na  Cliarta.  Rill  of  Hi^'h'js  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  Ptat^-s,  and  of  Cliris- 
tianity 

In  this  hour  of  our  greatest  deci^irn 
we  dare  not  ai^ain  foru'ct  that '  what  hap- 
pens to  the  leafct  of  men  anywhere.  l;ap- 
pens  in  time  to  all  men  e. ery\*h<re  and 
It  uiU  follow  a.s  day  follows  nivht:  tiiat 
by  turning  our  backs  on  the  wrongs  we 
have  the  power  to  prevent,  we  must  share 
th""  blame  with  those  responsible  for 
those  w  roni<;  " 

This  year  c;f  19C0  demands  that  the 
2d  session  of  the  8Gth  Con^;rt  ss  pass  civil 
rights  legislation  assuiinK  liberty  and 
justice  to  ail  tlierrby  proving  to  ail  na- 
tions that  the  United  States  truly  be- 
lieves that  "whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them:  for  this  is  the  law  of  the 
prophets." 

As  a  realist.  I  must  note  that  there 
are  among  my  fellow  Americans  some 
who  flatly  reject  my  statements.  To 
these  I  recommend  reflection,  reason. 
and  analy.si.s 

There  are  oth-^r^  'Aho  hold  themselves 
aloof  from  our  conflict  and  agony,  from 
the  problems  of  tJie  present  and  the  hope 
of  tomorrow.  To  these  I  say,  you  stab 
your  country  in  the  back  by  v,  ithiiolding 
your  intellectual  and  moral  judgment  in 
this  hour  of  imminent  peril. 

But  to  those  millions  who  believe  in 
the  Am.erican  dream,  wlio  are  convinced 
that  our  destiny  is  linked  with  that  of 
the  uncommitted  people  of  the  world,  I 
say  the  2d  se.ssion  of  the  86th  Conpre.ss 
will  pass  positive  and  meaningful,  as  well 
as  vocative,  civil  rights  iciiibiaiiuii   anJ 


remove  the  roadblock  to  the  r>eaceful  and 
p<5ual  progre.ss  of  all  our  citizens;  we  will 

root  out.  expose  and  destroy  the  apostles 
of  fear,  ij^iorance,  and  demagoguery;  we 
muot  never  permit  our  freedom,  our 
democracy,  and  our  leadership  to  be 
sucriuced  on  the  altar  of  prejudice. 


Democratic  Spending  Policiei  Sonnd 

EXTI  NSTON  OP  REM  .ARKS 
r 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

IN  THE  HOUFE  OK  REi'RESENTATIVES 

Wednesdxjy  Jaruary  27, 19C0 

Mr  METCALF  Mr  S{>eaker.  m  a  re- 
cent news  column,  our  colleague.  Dor* 
.M»..NrsoN,  of  Washington,  took  issue 
V /Ji  tJ.e  contention  by  some  that  the 
Lieniocrats  are  out  to  si>end  President 
Eisenhowers  predicted  $4.2  billion  sur- 
plus at  the  end  of  fiscal  1061  On  the 
contrary,  as  the  column  points  out,  there 
IS  .serious  doubt  there  will  be  a  surplus 
of  anywhere  near  the  expected  amount 

^!r  Magntson.  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations CommittCf.  and  three  of  its 
.subcm"mitt<:-cs,  is  certainly  in  a  position 
u.!  know  what  he  is  talking  about  I  con- 
cur With  hun  tliat  tiie  Democratic  spend- 
ing policies  will  remain  sound,  based  on 
the  country's  need.?. 

The  colimin  follows- 
DutfocmATic  SnacDiNo  Poi  icies  Sound 

I  By  Don  Macnusow,  U.6    Congressman. 
Seventh  District' 

Wa,shii«cto!« — As  a  Demcxrat  In  Con^wx. 
It  is  most  aggravating  to  see  and  hear  the 
constant  assumption  that  President  Elsen- 
hower's prediction  of  a  14  200  million  sur- 
plus at  the  end  of  fiscal  !?«1  will  result  in 
Increajed  apendlng  by  the  Democratic  Con- 
gress 

I  have  f-eer.  it  B*n*f>tl  repeatedly  in  the 
Nation's  press  that  ' -he  Democrats  h.ive 
their  eyes  on  that  14  2  bt'll'-n  melT.  :  'the 
DemDcrats  are  planning  to  pei^e  wy  n  t).(> 
prcjected  Eurplus  as  an  excuse  for  mcreai^ed 
spending."  etc. 

I  know  of  no  Dcmocrat--ln  the  leader^hp 
or  In  the  ranks — who  has  given  the  sligh^'^rt 
hint  that  the  Presidents  rosy  prcphecy  \rin 
have  any  efTect  whatsoever  on  Democratic 
spending  policies. 

Yet,  one  sees  Ui  print  aJmost  dally  the 
Implication — If  not  the  outright  statement — 
that  this  Is  true,  as  If  it  were  declared  policy 
of  our  party. 

In  the  first  place,  I  also  know  of  no  Demo- 
crat who  does  not  take  the  prediction  of  the 
big  surplus  with  a  large  grain  of  salt.  I 
know  I  do. 

The  President's  hope  for  a  surplus  of 
$4,200  million  Is  predicated  on  an  enormous 
Increase  In  revenues — an  estimated  $84  bil- 
lion In  fiscal  1961  as  against  an  estimated 
$78,600  million  In  fiscal  1960.  which  will  end 
June  30.  It  seems  to  me  tlais  Is  pretty  risky 
figuring,  based  more  on  wishful  thinking 
than  on  reliable  indexes. 

In  the  meantime,  of  course.  It  niikes  fine 
campaign  fodder 

Let's  look  at  tlie  rerurd  of  t've  Elsenht  wer 
Skdminlstratlon,  fisciiiiy  speakui^.  since  the 
famous  general  campaigned  his  way  into  the 
Vihit^  House  on  a  platlorm  of  econom.y  and 
rei^iuct -.i.n  of  the  national  debt.  When  he  be- 
came Pre.sident,  the  national  debt  was  $266 
billion.  Next  June  30.  It  is  estimated.  It 
wUl  be  $284,500  mUlion. 
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The  curve  of  the  national  debt  throuphcut 
ElseiLbower's  7  yeaxs  has  been  constantly  up- 
ward. There  is  nothing  to  lead  me  to  believe 
that  that  trend  will  be  reversed  !n  h^s  last 
year  In  office     &;■  much  for  the  "surplus  " 

De"iocratlc  spending  policies  are  b.^scd 
upon  cur  estimates  of  national  neetis.  from 
mUitar-y  to  human.  For  my  p:u-t.  the  Presi- 
dent 8  ICHking  through  rose-colored  glasses 
wiii  not  ailect  n.y  votes  on  money  me:is.:res 
<.i^e  lota.,  and  I  know  I  speak  fur  the  partj  s 
leadership  In  Congress  and  the  party  as  a 
whole. 


Geneva  Test  Ban  Nefotiatfonj 


EXTENSION  OF  REIAARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or     MINNESOTA 

IN    THE  SENATE   OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Wednci-day.  January  27 .  1960 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  T 
a.'^k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
m  the  CoNCF.ESsioNAL  RrccRD  a  state- 
ment which  I  made  relatin?  to  the  Ge- 
neva te.^t  ban  negotiations  at  Pontiac. 
Mich.,  on  October  30.  The  speech  dealt 
with  tl^iC  Geneva  negotiations  for  a 
treaty  on  the  cessation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons tc^ts 

Durinp  the  course  of  my  remarks  I 
advanced  a  proposal  in  an  effort  to  pre- 
vent a  deadlock  in  the  negotiations  from 
Gcvelopm.;.  This  proposal  would  seek  a 
treaty  bannin.a,  under  effective  control 
and  inspection,  all  nuclear  weapons  te.'^^ts 
in  the  atmosphere,  underwater,  in  outer 
space,  and  underground  down  to  a  level 
of  about  5  kilotons  The  level  of  about 
5  kilotons  v.  ns  selected  because  from  the 
scientific  evidence  then  available  it  ap- 
peared to  mc  that  the  number  of  on-site 
inspections  rcQUiied  to  check  on  sus- 
picious event.s,  that  is,  unident:fi  -d  earth 
ci:  lurtaanccs,  of  5  kilotons  and  above 
would  not  be  t.oo  great.  In  fact  I  sup- 
fe<^ted  that  between  25  and  50  inspec- 
tions within  the  Soviet  Union  might  be 
suITiCient, 

News  reports  apjDearing  within  tl:e  last 
few  days  indicate  that  tlie  United  states 
IS  now  about  t,o  advance  such  a  proposal 
to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  According  to  these  reports  we 
shall  propose  an  aercrment  to  ban  tests 
underground  down  to  a  certain  size  de- 
pending m  part  on  the  number  of  on- 
siu-  irxspections  that  can  be  negotiated 

One  imjxjrtant  a.spect  of  the  proposal 
to  be  offered  by  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, IS  not  clear.     In  my  Pontiac  spL-ech 

1  suE^gested  that  the  United  States  should 
be  willinp  to  agree  not  to  test  in  the 
range  below  the  5-kiloton  threshold  for 

2  years  pending  the  outcome  of  a  re- 
search program  and  an  evaluation  of  the 
experience  of  the  control  system.  To  me 
a  2-year  moratorium  on  tests  below  the 
range  of  the  inspection  level  was  a  risk 
worth  taking  If  we  found  the  Soviets 
testing  in  that  range  then  we  likewise 
would  be  free  to  te^t.  But  we  have  a 
much  greater  chance  of  detectmg  even 
small  tests  with  the  control  system  m 
operation  than  we  have  now  with  only 
our  national  stations  to  rely  on. 

It  IS  possible  that  the  pro-testers  with- 
in  the   admuiistiation    will   prevail.     If 
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they  do.  any  threshold  agreement  pro- 
posed will  be  as  high  as  possible,  say  20 
or  30  kUotons.  so  that  the  range  of  test- 
ing allowed  will  be  large.  Furthermore, 
the  pro-testers  will  argue  against  the 
concept  of  a  2-year  agreement  not  to  test 
in  the  range  below  the  threshold.  They 
would  not  be  willing  to  await  the  outcome 
of  a  research  program.  This  is  not 
strange  since  the  pro-testers  have  done 
nothing  that  I  can  see  to  start  research 
programs  within  the  United  States  de- 
signed to  improve  our  ability  to  detect 
and  identify  underground  explosions. 

I  hope  that  the  pro-testers  wil!  not  win 
their  case.  I  am  heartened,  neverthe- 
less, that  a  threshold  proposal  alons  the 
lines  I  outlined  at  Pontiac  is  now  appar- 
ently about  to  be  offered  at  the  Geneva 
test-ban  negotiations. 

There  being  no  objection,  th?  ai'irp=;s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NvcLEAJi  TiST  Ban  Negotiations  Proposal  To 

Break  Impasse 
(Excerpts  from  speech  by  Sen.ator  Humphrey 
In  Pontiac.  Mich..  Oct.  30.  1959  ■ 
I  want  to  discuss  with  you  tonic;ht  the 
problem  of  disarmament— a  subject  which 
Ilea  at  the  very  heart  of  inteni.it.onal  rela- 
tions  and   military   policy, 

A  few  months  ago  a  conrresslonal  com- 
mittee was  Informed  by  experts  that  a  sur- 
prise nuclear  attacic  on  the  United  States 
would  laat  Just  a  few  hours,  but  w  ;uld  cost 
the  Uvea  of  about  50  million  people— Just 
about  one- third  of   the  popv.la'ir;-. 

The  large  nations  of  the  world  have  1u.st 
about  given  up  the  old  ooncen-s  r-f  strateev  — 
EOldter  against  soldier.  sh:p  aijainst  ship. 
army  against  army.  Now  our  military  cal- 
culations Involve  the  bombing  of  cities,  the 
destruction  of  populated  centers,  the  elim- 
ination of  producUon  facilities.  These  meas- 
ures mean  death  to  mllllona  of  people  at 
a  time. 

And  the  most  frightening  thing  Is  that  we 
have  almost  grown  accustomed  to  It 

But  It  does  no  good  to  express  horror,  or 
to  display  morai  Indignation 

The  problem  Is  also  a  practical  one  and 
we  must  solve  It  practically.  We  must  Insist 
on  a  fair  solution  even  as  the  loaded  guns 
are   pointed. 

In  his  speech  at  the  U  N  ,  Mr  Khrushchev 
stated  that  the  Russians  want  to  reduce  arms 
at  the  present  time.  This  Is  encouraging. 
But  up  to  now,  they  have  shown  little  wil- 
lingness to  allow  International  officials  to 
Inspect  the  Soviet  Union  to  ascertain  whether 
they  are  performing  according  to  agreement. 
The  Job  of  American  diplomats  Is  twofold; 
first,  to  p>ersuade  the  Russians  to  accept 
inspection,  and  second,  to  be  sure  that  our 
lnsp)ectlon  demands  eire  reasonable  and  nec- 
eseary  to  police  an  agreement  efTectlveiV- 
We  must  not  yield  on  any  essential,  be- 
cause an  a^eement  without  real  Inspection 
would  be  worthless.  But  we  must  recognize 
that  the  Russians  have  a  historic  passion  for 
secrecy,  and  that  the  thought  of  foreign 
Inspectors  traveling  freely  around  their  coun- 
try Is  repugnant  to  them.  We  must  make 
sure  that  oiir  demands  entail  the  maximum 
In  control  and  the  minimum  In  complexity. 
This  la  the  general  task  of  American  diplo- 
mats.   I  want  to  become  more  spjeciflc 

If  the  world  la  to  witness  any  progress 
toward  ending  the  arms  race  and  toward 
reducing  the  burden  of  vast  expenditures  for 
defense,  we  must  determine  whether  the  So- 
viets mean  It  when  they  claim  they  are  will- 
ing to  accept  controls.  Otir  main,  and  at  the 
moment,  only  opportunity  to  find  out  la 
through  the  nuclear  teat  ban  negotlaUoxM 
now  la  progress  In  Geneva . 


I  wish  to  discuss  these  negotiations  with 
you  tonight  because  they  bear  so  directly 
on  whether  a  breakthrough  in  the  disarma- 
ment question  Is  possible.  If  these  neg  -tia- 
tlons  succeed,  then  future  arms  control  ta'.k.s 
can  be  conducted  In  a  much  more  fav.>rabie 
atmosphere  than  If  they  fail  ur  become  stale- 
mated indefinitely.  The  negotiations  are  a 
test  of  Soviet  wUiingne.'is  to  accept  controls. 
My  purpose  t<jnight  is  to  report  briefly  the 
status  of  the  neg'jtiatlons  and  also  to  share 
with  you  a  specific  proposal  for  breaking 
what  1.3  fast  becoming  an  impasse  In  the 
test  ban  talks. 

The  three  nuclear  powers — the  United 
States.  Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union — 
have  been  negotiating  for  1  year.  Definite 
progress  has  been  made. 

Soviet  represenuitives  are  beginning  to  ac- 
c^^jt  some  concepts  of  control  to  police  a 
niiclcar  we.'pons  test  ban.  They  have  Indl- 
c  itod  a  w.lilngness  to  cocpirate  with  the 
otiier  nuclear  p',w.?rs  In  sending  s'ltellltcs 
into  space  to  help  detect  nuclear  tests  hun- 
dreds of  miles  above  the  earth.  They  have 
ai;.-ffd  that  a  sp-ijit.ed  number,  roughly  20. 
fixed  control  pDs^s  will  be  established  within 
their  borders  to  house  a  variety  of  Instru- 
ments to  record  signals  of  possible  nuclear 
explosions.  And  they  have  accepted  the  idea 
that  on  a  few  occasions  a  year  a  mobile  In- 
spection team  consisting  of  foreigners  and 
nationals  may  go  to  the  site  of  an  unidenti- 
fied event  registered  at  the  control  posts  to 
detern-.ne  whether  such  an  unidentified 
event  Is  a  nuclear  explosion. 

For  a  country  In  which  secrecy  and  suspl- 
Con  are  almost  a  cult,  the  willingness  of 
me  Soviets  to  accept  the  above  controls  la 
an  advance  over  previous  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations. Never  In  13  years  of  talks  on 
disarming  have  the  Soviets  come  this  close 
t  )  accepting  controls  In  specified  treaty  lan- 
giia^'e 

However,  the  United  States  finds  that  the 
Soviet  position  on  controls  Is  still  inadequate 
m  three  major  respects. 

First,  our  Government  says  the  control 
p  jsts  should  contain  a  higher  proportion  of 
f  >reigners  than  the  Sjvlet  Union  has  yet 
been  willing  to  accept.  The  United  States 
hA5  asKed  for  a  ratio  of  two  foreigners  to 
everv  national  The  U  S  position  perhaps 
c  .u'.d  be  modified  ard  I  believe  that  If  both 
sides  wish  to  reach  an  agreement  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  sides  on  this  point 
can  be  compromised. 

The  second  criticism  of  the  Soviet  position 
concerns  the  budget.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
tried  to  insist  that  the  budget  for  the  Inter- 
ratlon.il  Control  Organization  should  be 
adopted  unanimously;  In  other  words.  It 
should  be  subjected  to  a  veto  by  any  one  of 
the  three  nuclear  f^jwers  But  the  Soviet 
Union  has  not  always  dem.anded  a  veto  in 
the  adoption  of  budgets,  to  name  for  ex- 
ample, the  Internatl'ina!  Atomic  Energy 
Agency.  So  It  Is  very  conceivable  that  this 
cbstacle  need  not  remain  one  for  long. 

Now  I  come  to  the  third  area  In  which  the 
United  States  maintains  that  the  Soviet  po- 
sition on  control  is  Inadequate  And  this  Is 
the  rr.ztst  important  and  »he  most  difP.cult  of 
ail.  On  this  point,  the  negotiations  could 
fall  or  stalemate  This  question  la  the  num- 
ber of  times  that  a  mobile  inspection  team 
may  travel  to  the  site  of  an  event  which 
could  be  suspected  of  being  a  nuclear  explo- 
sion As  I  have  said,  the  Soviets  maintain 
that  this  wiU  be  necessary  only  a  few  times 
each  year 

The  United  Sta'e'  objects  to  the  restriction 
of  a  few.  But  on  this  question  the  United 
States  has  no  coui.terprop'aeal  of  Us  own 
We  object  to  the  few  sou<?ht  by  the  Soviet 
Union  but  have  nothing  to  offer  in  return 
We  say  that  the  number  of  mobile  Inrp^ctlon 
visits  should  be  related  to  the  number  of 
unidentified  events  which  ml^^ht  be  su'nl- 
clous      US.  scientists  have  atterr;'»ed  to  t  f - 


mate  how  many  unidentified  events  there 
might  be.  particularly  thoee  underground 
Their  estimate  is  based  on  calculating  about 
how  many  earthquakes  there  wUl  be  In  the 
Soviet  Union  and  of  these  how  many  the 
control  pofts  will  be  able  to  assert  arc  rir fi- 
nitely earthquakes  and  not  nuclear  explo- 
sions Some  of  our  scientlsU  calcuh-ts  th-t 
the  number  of  events  that  could  be  si  b',t:t 
to  inspection  la  a  very  lar-e  one.  This  figure. 
In  fact,  is  so  large  that  our  negotiators  a.-o 
quite  certain  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  never 
accept  mobile  InspecUon  teams  Investigating 
the  site  of  every  one  of  hundreds  of  unidenti- 
fied earthquakes 

The  big  problem,  then.  Is  how  many  of  the 
hundreds  of  unidentified  earthqupkes  shovJ'd 
be  subject  to  inspection  to  give  a  high  depree 
of  assurance  that  the  Soviet  Union  la  not 
able  secret'y  to  conduct  a  militarily  sig- 
nificant series  of  nu?lear  weapons  testa 

I  have  presented  to  you  as  objectively  and 
as  brltfly  as  I  can  the  major  Issues  that  are 
before  the  nuclear  jxiwers  as  they  retume 
their  nfg-tlatlona  at  Geneva  I  have  Indi- 
cated that  with  reapect  to  the  first  two  of 
the  major  unresolved  Usuea,  on  starling  and 
on  budtet,  the  diflerencea  can  probably  be 
reconciled  On  the  third  Issue  I  am  not  so 
sure  a  reconclUatlon  la  possible.  I  say  thU 
because  the  Soviet  Union  gives  little  Indi- 
cation that  It  will  submit  to  mobile  Inipec- 
tion  more  than  a  few  times  a  year.  And  the 
United  Slates  Is  not  even  able  to  say  how 
many  In'pectlon*  It  thinks  would  be  neces- 
sary So  you  have  a  situation  In  which  the 
Soviet  Union  maintains  a  position  that  is 
highly  uiifatlfifactory  to  us  and  In  which  the 
United  States  has  no  poeltlon  at  all.  With- 
out a  position  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  It  Is  d  fllcuU  to  see  how  any  com- 
promise can  be  reached. 

What  Is  the  answer  to  this  apparent  Im- 
pa5.5^?  I  have  urged  the  administration  to 
reach  rome  position  on  the  question  of  the 
number  of  Inspections  Its  answer  Is  that 
no  poeltlon  la  possible  until  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  willing  to  discuss  the  technical  complexi- 
ties of  the  problem.  The  Soviet  Union,  con- 
tending that  It  spent  an  entire  summer  dla- 
cusslng  the  technical  dUBcultlea,  prefers  to 
solve  the  problem  by  picking  a  number  out 
of  a  hat.  and  a  lr>w  number  at   that 

Many  people,  particularly  those  Inside  or 
rlcwe  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
would  aolve  the  Impasse  by  advocating  a 
nuclear  weajsons  test  ban  that  covers  only 
atmospheric  tests  They  say  that  becauae 
atmo-'^pherlc  testa  are  so  much  more  easily 
detected  than  those  underground  or  at  high 
altitudes,  such  a  limited  agreement  would 
eliminate  the  necessity  of  any  mobile  Inspec- 
tion teams  at  all.  The  Soviet  Union,  thus 
far,  has  claimed  that  It  wants  a  comprehen- 
sive agreement,  that  Is,  one  that  covers  all 
nuclear  weapons  tests  It  has  rejected  an 
atmospheric  ban. 

I  believe  that  an  atmospheric  ban  Is  better 
than  no  a?;recment  I  believe  that  It  Is  less 
desirable  than  a  total  ban  because  It  would 
allow  not  only  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  continue 
testing,  but  It  would  also  allow  other  coun- 
tries, such  as  Communist  China  and  Prance 
and  many  others,  to  become  nuclear  powers. 
Furthermore,  If  all  our  testing  were  done 
underground.  I  think  this  could  result  In  an 
Increase  rather  than  a  reduction  of  world 
tension  With  all  countries  burrowing  down 
Into  the  ground  to  test  their  weapons  each 
would  have  less  knowledge  of  what  the  other 
was  doing,  thereby  Increasing  suspicion  and 
distru."it 

If  the  Soviet  Union  Is  unwilling  to  discuss 
the  technical  complications  of  a  comprehen- 
sive agreement  and  if  the  United  States  la 
unwilling  to  reach  a  negotiating  position  re- 
garding the  number  of  annual  inspections 
It  b.     ;v;«  would   bo   both  srtfe   and    reason- 


able,  then  some  other  way  out  of  the  impasse 
must  be  found  For  we  must  not  let  the 
Geneva  negotiations  fall. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  the  perfect  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  But  I  offer  here  to- 
night one  possibility  for  your  consideration 
and  discussion. 

For  a  comprehensive  test  ban  our  scientists 
believe  that  the  number  of  unidentified 
events  In  the  Soviet  Union  alone  would  num- 
ber several  hundred,  obviously  too  many  to 
Inspect.  However,  this  number  drops  dras- 
tically as  the  size  of  the  nuclear  explosion 
or  earthquake  Increases  For  example.  If  the 
control  organization  had  to  Inspect  only  for 
explosions  of  approximately  5  kllotons  or 
larger,  the  number  of  Inspections  needed  In 
the  Soviet  Union  wovUd  be  somewhere  In  the 
range  of  25  to  50.  Such  a  range  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  too  high,  either  from  a 
practical  point  of  view  or  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  Soviet  Union  with  Its  suspicious  out- 
look toward  any  Inspection  or  control. 

My  proposal,  therefore.  Is  as  follows! 

Point  1 :  Let  the  United  States  extend  Its 
general  moratorium  on  all  nuclear  tests  now 
scheduled  to  end  on  December  31  for  a 
maxin.um  of  1  year.  This  would  give  the 
nuclear  fXDwers  ample  chance  to  reach  agree- 
ment. I  would  not  extend  this  moratorium 
more  than  1  yeai  If  the  Soviets  stall  longer 
than  that.  It  Is  a  sign  they  are  trying  to  get 
a  test  ban  with  no  controls  whatsoever  I 
think  the  United  States  must  not  allow  this 
to  happen 

Polrt  2  We  should  be  prepared  to  enter 
Into  tin  agreement  banning  nuclear  tests 
equal  o  and  above  5-klloton  explosions  The 
agreement  would  specify  that  all  unidenti- 
fied e\ents  with  a  Flgnal  equal  to  and  above 
a  5-klloton  explosion  would  be  subject  to 
inspection.  The  celling  on  the  number  of 
moblh  insjsections  wiuld  be  somewl.ere  be- 
tween 25  to  50  In  this  way  I  believe  we 
could  arrive  at  a  number  of  mobile  lOFpec- 
tlons  hat  woiild  Cfirrespor.d  to  our  present 
best  e'lucated  guesses  from  a  scientific  point 
of  vlev.-  as  to  what  Is  necessary 

Polrt  3:  We  should  be  prepared  to  Join 
with  'he  other  countries  for  2  years  from 
the  time  the  agreement  goes  Into  effect  In 
a  moratorium  on  tests  below  5  kllotons. 
At  th(  end  of  that  time  we  shall  know  two 
things:  (1)  whether  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  countries  are  cooperating  in  Installng 
the  control  posts,  and  (2)  whether  by  ob- 
servat.on  and  further  research  the  control 
poets  :an  be  Improved  to  detect  and  Identify 
most  of  the  unidentified  events  below  a  size 
of  5  kllotons 

Pottit  4  During  the  2-yeRr  perlr^l  In  which 
the  control  p<jsts  and  Insiiectiisn  system 
for  the  5  klloton  threshold  agreement  were 
being  established  we  should  conduc  a  Cf>m- 
prehenslvc  research  program  in  cooperation 
with  he  Sovtets.  with  the  United  Nations 
and  also  by  ourselves  Such  a  pro^fram  would 
be  de:,lgned  to  find  ways  of  improving  the 
contrf  1  system  so  that  all  suspicious  events 
would  be  subject  to  Inspection  within  a 
reasoi.able  ceiling 

Point  6:  The  agreement  should  specify 
that  :f  the  Internatlfinal  control  posts  or 
our  oxvn  detection  system  gave  evidence  that 
the  Soviet  Union  was  not  cooperating  in  the 
moratorium  on  test.s  below  5  kllotons- — 
those  not  subject  for  2  years  to  mcblle  In- 
sfjectlon — then  we  would  be  free  ourselves 
to  tes'  In  this  range  We  would  present  our 
evlderce  to  the  International  control  com- 
mlsslcn  to  show  that  the  moratorium  had 
been  violated  And  If  the  Soviets  do  not 
agree  to  Install  appropriate  and  reasonable 
contrr  Is  for  tests  below  6  kllotons  we 
shoul'l  be  free  to  test  In  this  range  If  our 
dj-feme  requires  it 

My  proposal  Is  one  I  believe  can  be  reached 
within  a  short  time  given  the  sincere  de- 
sire to  reach  a^eement  on  the  part  of  the 


Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  This 
is  one  that  should  be  oSered  rather  than 
have  the  negotiations  fail  or  continue  In- 
definitely as  a  stalemate.  This  proposal 
covers  the  requirements  of  the  United 
States,  namely  that  a  control  system  should 
be  based  on  what  scientins  estimate  can 
be  done  It  also  covers  the  requirements 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  that  a  control  system 
must  not  be  confused  with  extreme  com- 
plexity, which  to  them  looks  like  espio- 
nage And  It  Is  a  proposal  which  gives  con- 
siderable assurance  that  we  can  have  a  total 
and   effective  test  ban  agreement 

In  advancing  this  proposal  before  you 
tonight  I  believe  some  important  and  re- 
lated points  should  be  stressed 

A  cessation  of  atomic  test.s  is  arms  con- 
trol, but  It  Is  not  real  disarmament.  It  Is 
only  a  first  step  toward  disarmament. 

We  believe  that  disarmament  Is  neces- 
sary, that  It  must  eventually  come,  and 
that  without  It,  the  whole  world  Is  In  dan- 
ger We  are  willing  to  accept  the  kind  of 
International  lnsp>ectlon  which  alone  can 
make  disarmament  effective  and  meaningful. 

Well.  then,  why  don't  we  say  It?  Why 
dont  we  Identify  our  country  with  these 
goals?  Why  don't  we  let  the  peace-loving 
people  of  the  world  understand  that  the 
United  States  Is  the  leader  In  the  great 
quest   for   peace? 

Why  do  we  leave  It  to  Khrushchev  to  go 
before  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
and  proclaim  the  great  goal  of  complete 
disarmament,  as  though  he  had  Invented 
It? 

1  think  the  present  administration  has 
been  extremely  negligent  In  allowing  this 
idea  to  become  associated.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  with  the  Soviet  Union,  when  In 
fact,  it  has  been  an  American  idea 

In  addition  to  proclaiming  our  sincere 
and  dedicated  conviction  to  a  system  of 
comprehensive  disarmament,  we  must  also 
be  prepared  with  the  necessary  technical 
studies  for  control  ana  Inspection  In  each 
stage  of  disarmament  And  we  must  also 
be  prepared  to  change  a  vast  segment  of 
our  production  from  arms  manufacturing 
to  peacetime  pursuits. 

There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mliid  that  money 
saved  on  armaments  will  find  other  uses  It 
would  make  It  possible  to  shift  emphasis 
to  many  urgent  peacetime  tasks  To  dis- 
cuss the  many  opportunities  that  we  would 
have  to  make  use  of  sa^■!ngs  from  a  reduc- 
tion of  defense  expenditures  is  anot-her 
speech  I  am  certain  this  audience  will 
forgive  me  if  I  refrain  from  giving  you  an- 
other speech   this  evening 

The  big  question  Is.  will  we  find  these 
other  uses  quickly  enough,  and  will  these 
other  uses  employ  the  very  people  and  the 
very  fRcllltles  that  formerly  were  engaged 
In   military   production'' 

It  will  take  considerable  planning  to  make 
the  transition  smooth  Healthy  reconver- 
sion Is  not  just  one  big  overall  problem 
Rather  It  consists  of  thousaiids  of  specific 
problems,  Involving  particular  groups  of 
employees  The  fact  that  the  general  na- 
tional level  of  prosperity  will  continue  offers 
no  reassurance  to  Individual  workers  who 
would  l<«e  Jobs. 

Finally.  I  want  to  conclude  by  underlin- 
ing the  point  that — when  I  speak  of  dis- 
armament. I  mean  mutual  disarmamer.t, 
under  effective  controls  which  will  give 
assurance  that  all  parties  are  living  up 
to  the  agreement 

I  do  no  mean  unilateral  disarmament. 

Indeed  I  strongly  oppose  the  tendency  of 
the  Elsenhower  a<lmlnistratlon  to  reduce  our 
armed  power  unilaterally,  or  try  to  rely  solely 
on  the  massive  nuclear  deterrent  because  It 
la  cheaper  than  the  conventional  forces 
which  are  needed  for  local  Issties,  and  to 
place  the  budget  ahead  of  national  security. 


All  of  this  Is  dangerous  to  our  natioiial 
defense  It  encourages  adventures  on  the 
part  of  the  Comimunists  which  m.ay  lead  to 
wars  which  otherw-l.^je  might  have  been 
avoided  Weak  defenses  make  disarmament 
m'ire  difficult  \  nuclear  war  is  hornbie  to 
contem.piate  But  also  horrible  is  the  pros- 
pect o.'  a  United  States  and  a  free  world  so 
weak  that  domination  by  the  Soviet  dictator- 
ship beconres  unavoidable 

Ditarmament  is  at  the  very  center  of  our 
foreign  relations  I  have  stressed  it  tonight 
because  I  believe  deeply  that  solutions  can 
be  found  if  our  leaders  the  Soviet  leaders, 
and  the  leaders  of  other  nations  are  con- 
vinced that  liirgc-scale  devastating  wars  no 
longer  can  be  made  a  substitute  for  resolving 
disputes  In  ways  that  are  peaceful,  equitable, 
and  Just. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  this 
statement  indicates  the  course  which 
I  believe  our  Government  should  fol- 
low relating  to  the  negotiations  on  the 
cessation  of  nuclear  weapons  tests,  I 
am  happy  to  note  in  the  morning  press 
that  the  recommendations  which  I  made 
at  Pontiac.  Mich  .  on  October  30  are  now 
the  recommendations  of  our  Govern- 
ment at  the  Geneva  Conference. 

Those  recommendations  include  a 
comprehensive  ban  on  all  atc«nic  or  nu- 
clear tests  in  the  atmosphere,  at  hich  or 
low  altitudes,  or  in  outer  space:  also 
underwater  tests  or  submarine  tests,  as 
well  as  the  large  underpround  t-ests 
which  readily  lend  themselves  to  in- 
spection and  detection. 

With  respect  to  the  smaller  weapons 
or  smaller  explosions,  my  recommenda- 
tion included  a  joint  cooperative  effort 
by  the  United  States.  Great  Britain,  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  through  a  series  of  test 
explosions  under  United  Nations  super- 
vision, in  order  to  improve  detection  and 
inspection 

Also  I  called  for  a  vastly  expanded  pro- 
gram in  research  on  nuclear  weapons 
testing,  m  order  to  improve  the  control 
and  inspection  methods. 


On  Appreciation  of  Youth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesdaj/,  January  27.  1960 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker  to- 
day I  have  joined  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues in  proposing,  by  means  of  a  House 
concurrent  resolution,  the  annual  procla- 
mation of  a  Youth  Appreciation  Week  in 
America. 

Last  year  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
observe,  at  first  hand,  one  of  the  cere- 
monies climaxing  such  a  week  under 
sponsorship  of  the  Optimist  Clubs  of 
Muskogee,  Okla. 

It  was  a  most  impressive  occasion,  and 
no  observer  could  mistake  the  profound 
impression  upon  the  young  people  of  our 
community. 

The  Optimists  have  proved  to  me 
that  it  p&ys  to  accentuate  the  positive 
among  the  young  people  of  America. 
Their  sponsorship  of  Youth  Appreciation 
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Week  has  been  a  real  benefit  to  commu- 
nities all  over  the  country,  and  it  has 
been  good  for  both  the  young  people  and 
their  parents. 
- 1  hope  the  resolution  will  soon  receive 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Congress. 


The  Need  for  Depressed  Area  Legislatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or    PTNNST^VANIA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  27. 1960 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Con- 
gress gets  down  to  the  business  of  acting 
upon  the  many  important  issues  that 
must  be  acted  upon  in  the  coming 
months,  it  is  important  that  every  Mem- 
ber be  apprised  of  two  important  facts 
relating  to  a  highly  urgent  matter : 

First.  Despite  the  rising  level  of  gen- 
eral industrial  and  busmess  activity, 
there  remain  surplus  labor  areas  in 
which  thousands  of  American  families 
are  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
adequate  food,  clothing,  and  shelter; 
and 

Second.  President  Eisenhower  has  re- 
iterated his  desire  for  legislation  to  assist 
areas  of  urgent  need. 

The  White  House  position  in  this  re- 
gard should  be  noted  carefully  by  the 
Congress.  The  President  has  appealed 
for  a  law  specifically  designed  to  provide 
assistance  to  regions  of  chronic  unem- 
ployment, but  he  cannot  in  conscience 
subscribe  to  the  catchall  bills  that  have 
been  prop>osed  from  time  to  time  for  the 
purpose  of  attaching  to  a  reasonable  and 
proper  measure  an  assortment  of  pork 
barrel  projects  that  have  no  relevance  to 
distressed  areas.  Nor  can  any  of  us 
whose  immediate  concern  is  for  those 
imemployed  citizens  who  have  been  look- 
ing in  vain  for  Congress  to  take  the  lead 
in  stimulating  the  economy  of  their 
neglected  communities. 

Surplus  labor  les?isIation  should  and 
must  be  kept  free  of  political  implication. 
for  the  savage  consequence  of  prolonged 
unemployment  have  no  regard  for  party 
affiliation.  A  number  of  the  depressed 
regions  are  represented  by  our  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  ai.sle.  and 
I  have  been  working  with  many  of  my 
friends  over  there  for  many  months  on 
this  problem.  Those  of  us  who  have 
walked  through  stricken  communities 
cannot  help  but  resent  their  situation 
in  a  period  when  most  of  America  is 
enjoying  a  high  degree  of  pro-spenty. 
Our  only  recourse  is  to  appeal  to  Repre- 
sentatives of  districts  which  have  for- 
tunately escaped  the  horror  of  chronic 
Idleness  persisting  in  our  constituencies 
for  many  years. 

I  do  not  belittle  efforts  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  put  forth  in  its  program 
to  wipe  out  pockets  of  unemployment. 
In  many  States  there  is  ample  evidence 
of  success  in  the  small  business  pro- 
grams, financial  assistance  for  urban  re- 
newal, public  facilities,  State  and  local 
industrial  development  corpora iiorus,  and 


th'3  procurement  of  goods  and  service.^ 
and  construction  of  Government  facil- 
ities. 

Yet  even  these  projects  have  their 
limitations,  with  some  areas  almost 
wholly  outside  the  perimeter  of  benefits 
extended.  A  sound  distressed  area  bill 
is  therefore  vital  to  reinvigorate  the 
economy  of  thOvSe  communities  which, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  have  not 
been  able  to  take  advantage  of  other 
F'^deral  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  introduced  a  distressed 
area  bill  soon  after  thf^  85th  Congress 
enlivened  in  1958  Similar  bills  have 
b'-en  proposed  by  other  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike  Which  of  the.se  meas- 
ures is  enacted  is  of  no  .'<ignificance.  I 
a.isure  you  that  I  .=;ha!l  tuve  my  enthusi- 
astic support  to  whichever  one  comes  up 
for  a  vote.  I  ask  only  that  the  House  re- 
ject any  attempts  to  tack  on  a  myriad 
of  other  items  that  have  no  relationship 
to  the  serious  problem  which  is  facing  u.s 
at  this  time,  and  work  towards  a  bill 
that  will  become  a  reality. 


conducted  the  occupation  of  Japan  was 
his  greatest  contribution  to  the  country 
he  has  served  so  well. 

It  seems  particularly  appropriate  to 
call  attention  to  these  facts  about  this 
oatstandint,'  American  today  on  his  80th 
birthday  observance. 


Genera]   MacArthar    Observes   80tii 
Birthday 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  L.  SHORT 

or    NDSTH    D.^K    iTA 

IN  THE  HOU^^E  OF  REPKE.SENT.\nVE3 
Wednesday.  January  27.  1960 

Mr  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
narks  the  80th  birthday  of  General  of 
the  Army  Dou^'las  MacArthur.  There 
will  be  greetings  from  all  over  the  world 
a.s  the  general  ob.serves  the  occa.sion  in 
New  York  City. 

General  MacArthur  is  pcssibly  the 
most  decorated  soldier  in  history-.  He 
lias  been  described  as  a  hero  of  St.  Mi- 
hiel.  Bataan,  Corregidor,  New  Guinea, 
Manila,  and  Inchon. 

A.-^  we  pau-se  to  observe  the  birthday 
of  this  ?reat  .American,  we  misrht  well 
contemplate  hus  contribution  to  another 
event — the  signing  of  a  10-year  mutual 
cooperation  and  security  treaty  by  Pres- 
.dent  Eisenhower  and  Japanese  Prime 
Minister  Ki.shi  The  treaty  removed  re- 
maining traces  of  Japans  former  occu- 
pation status,  and  in  efft^ct  will  bring 
that  country  into  all.ance  with  the 
United  States  as  an  equal  partner. 

The  treaty  signed  last  week  was  in 
effect  another  tribute  to  the  t'eneral. 
The  conduct  of  the  occupation  by  Gen- 
eral MacArthur.  during  which  time  he 
completely  revi.sed  and  reoriented  a  for- 
mer Japanese  warlord  government  to- 
ward democracy,  and  the  high  princi- 
ples to  which  he  adhered  during  the 
tran.«ition,  are  m.arked  by  the  huge 
measure  of  good  will  ti:e  Unittxl  States 
enjoys  in  that  country  today  General 
MacArthur  did  not  enter  Tokyo  as  a 
vengeful  conquerer.  but  as  a  partner  in 
rebuilding  a  country  battered  both  ma- 
terially and  spiritually  by  war. 

History  may  someday  record  that  the 
manner   in    wiiich    Goneral   MacArthur 


Alexander  Graham  Bell  Lecture  Delivered 
by  Secretary  of  Labor  Jamei  P.  Mitchell 
at  Boston  University 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
i 

HON.  LAURENCE  CURTIS 

IN  TTIE  HOf.^E  OF  REI'IiE.-^ENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  27.  1960 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mas.sachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Boston  University  was  honored 
to  have  Secretar>'  of  Labor  James  P. 
Mitchell  deliver  the  first  address  in- 
augurating the  university's  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  lecture  series  on  November 
12.  1959.  In  extension  of  my  remarks.  I 
include  the  excellent  address  delivered 
in  the  Sargent  Gymnasium  of  the  uni- 
versity s  Charlf\s  Rivpr  campus,  as  fol- 
lows ; 

Preeldent  Case,  dlstlngulsiied  members  of 
the  faculty,  alumni  of  Boslon  UnUerslty.  I 
am  privileged  to  Initiate  the  Alexander 
Oraham  Bell  series  of  lecliu-es. 

The  theme  of  this  series  Is  "Mans  Com- 
munication to  Man."  The  hope  that  under- 
lies this  theme  Is  most  certainly  that  as  the 
people  of  the  several  nation*  of  earth  im- 
prove their  ability  to  communicate  they  will 
also  Increase  their  wisdom  to  use  Instru- 
ments nice  the  telephone,  the  telegraph,  the 
television  channel,  the  printing  press,  and 
the  radio  to  establish  the  understanding 
upon  which  peace  must  ultimately  rest 

All  of  UB  In  the  free  world  share  that 
hope 

I  thlnlc.  however,  we  would  be  foolish  to 
believe  that  the  means  alone  are  sufficient 
without  a  corresponding  Improvement  In 
man's  social  orders  and  In  man  himself. 

For  the  fact  that  the  hum&n  intelligence 
has  broken  down  time,  space,  and  language 
barriers  should  not  in  itself  create  in  us  the 
false  optimism  that  pervades  an  age  of  prop- 
aganda, for  the  record  of  using  these  faclil- 
tiea  of  communication  in  the  interest  of  in- 
dividual enilghtenment  and  national  under- 
standing is  sUll  a  comparatively  poor  one. 

Man's  genius  for  devising  the  technical 
Insirxunents  to  aid  him  in  his  search  for  a 
better  world  is  still  in  advance  of  his  genius 
for  using  those  Instruments  to  attain  to  that 
great  goal. 

We  still  have  no  guarantee  that  because 
an  earth  satellite  may  someday  soon  reflect 
instantaneous  and  undlstorted  messages  to 
earth  that  those  messnges  themselves  wUl  be 
ones  of  enduring  wisdom,  faith,  or  under- 
standing. 

With  this  clearing  away  of  the  obvious, 
then.  I  will  approach  the  theme  of  "Mai>'8 
Communication  to  Man"  In  three  of  its 
important  aspects; 

First,  the  problem  of  communication  be- 
tween a  free  and  open  society  and  a  con- 
trolled, closed  society; 

Second,  the  problem  of  communication 
within  a  free  society.  In  which  Information 
la  p<jwer  and  economic  Interest  Is  often  a 
deciding  factor  In  the  use  of  communications 
media; 
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Third,  the  problem  of  communication  in 
A  spe  -iftc  part  of  that  free  society  that  Is  in 
Itself  H  showcase  of  American  values  and  the 
Anier  can  ability  fur  self-government,  name- 
ly,   tfe    Ihbiir-nuin.iKement    area 

During  the  recent  American  Fair  in  Mos- 
cow, a  member  cif  the  staff  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  st<'><>c)  by  a  Department  exhibit  and 
conversed,  for  many  hours  each  day.  with 
the  F.usslan  people  His  experlei;ces,  as  he 
told  oie  about  them  are  illuminating. 
His  general  Impresslnns  were  these: 
Thi'  questlonji  the  Ru.sslrin  people  asked 
him  thowed  twtj  things  their  means  of  com- 
munication. coi>trriled  by  K"vernnient.  have 
been  used  for  decadp.«  Ui  present  a  distorted 
picture  of  the  <  ut.side  world  and  especially 
of  th'?  United  Slates,  but  the  Russian  people 
generally  do  not  believe  their  own  propa- 
gandists 

Thi'  United  States  was  pictured  as  a  land 
of  very  poor  living  conditions,  high  unem- 
ployment, inadequate  waire.s.  and  general 
exploitation  of  the  workers  by  li-.e  wealthy 
owne"s  and  of  the  Negro  by  the  rest  of 
socle'  y 

Th?  Russians,  however,  do  not  accept  this 
picture  at  face  value  When  a  pr^ife.'^lonal 
agltaxjr  appeared  at  the  exhibit  he  would 
often  be  silenced  by  the  other  spectators  and 
force'l  to  withdraw  in  embarrassment  Fre- 
quen.ly  the  p>eople  would  apologize  for  the 
incld?nt. 

WU  h  this  cynicism  about  their  own  con- 
trolled Information — the  only  paper  printed 
outside  the  Iron  Curtain  on  the  Moscow 
newsttands.  for  example,  was  the  London 
Dally  Worker-the  Russian  people  have  the 
corresponding  problem  of  not  knowing  what 
to   believe 

Th»y  have  exl.sted  in  an  Inf.rmatlon 
vacuum  for  40  years  and  they  are  desper- 
ately anxious  for  news  from  the  outiide 
Almost  every  day,  after  many  hours  of  an- 
swering questions,  our  stafT  member  would 
be  fcUowed  as  he  walked  acri>s8  the  exhibit 
area.  If  he  stopped  to  converse  with  a  single 
Russian  he  would  immediately  be  sur- 
rounded  by  a  crowd   of  50   or  more 

Th?y  asked  bim,  generally  four  kinds  of 
questions:  Fho.se  on  living  stand.ird.s  In- 
cluding hours  of  work,  earnings,  cost  of  liv- 
ing, minimum  wages,  industrial  disputes, 
labor  standards,  workmen's  compensation, 
unemployment  Insurance  and  so  on,  they 
askec  him  especially  about  unemployment, 
and  Snallv  about  the  status  of  the  Negro 
in  oir  society  and  the  ability  of  the  or- 
dinal y  person  to  get  a  g(xxl  education. 

Because  of  the  entire  popular  literature 
and  all  of  the  communications  media  in 
Russ.a  Is  devoted  to  proving  that  Marx  and 
Lenin  were  right,  the  Russians  often  found 
it   difficult   to    understand    his    answers 

It  was  almost  unconceivable  to  them,  for 
example,  that  Americans  work,  on  the  aver- 
age, i  hours  a  day  for  5  days  of  the  week 
This  was  contrary  to  what  they  had  always 
been  taught,  that  In  America  the  rich  get 
richer  through  exploitation  of  the  so-called 
work.ng  class. 

They  found  it  difficult  to  believe  that  a 
worker  in  the  United  States  could  change 
Jobs  .ind  location  at  will 

They  were  little  short  of  astounded  to  dis- 
cover that  the  average  worker  In  the  United 
States  earns  $385  a  month— four  times  the 
Russ  an  average  where  everyone,  even  wait- 
KMCc.  are  on  a  piece-rate  basis. 

They  did  not  know  whether  to  believe  It 
or  n(>t  that  American  workers  can  join  un- 
ions freely;  they  were  surprised  that  unions 
were  legal  In  America 

We  approach,  then,  the  problem  of  com- 
municating the  truth,  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  truth  will  be  di,'!torted  We  face 
the  problem  of  communicating  the  truth  to 
a  people  of  rising  educational  attainment 
but  xvho  are  uninformed,  curious  about  the 
outside    world   yet    unable   to   form   a   clear 


picture   of  It,  cynical   about   what  they   are 
told  yet  uncertain  as  to  the  real  trvuh. 

Recent  developments  within  Russia,  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  visit  o  this  country,  Indicate 
there  may  t>e  some  hope  that  a  freer  ex- 
change of  '.nformation  between  the  Russians 
and  ouispi\es  may  be  possible  however  lim- 
ited \:\  scofje  Certainly  we  must  lake  that 
IV'pe  ioT  wliat  It  Is  worth 

This  means,  In  the  materials  we  present 
to  them,  less  criticism  of  their  system  and 
more  truthful   presentation  of  our  owi'i 

I  believe  the  only  effective  posture  we  can 
take  Is  that  of  a  truthful  people. 

I  think  we  should  report  about  our  un- 
employment problem  our  distressed  areas. 
our  migrant  farmworkers,  in  their  proper 
perspective  as  problem  areas  in  a  huge, 
healthy  economy  employing  67  million  p>eo- 
ple  and  supporting  the  kind  of  living  stand- 
ard that  speaks  very  well  for  Itself 

I  think  we  should  report  about  the  racial 
problems  we  have  as  a  part  of  the  whole 
story  of  a  nation  of  many  diverse  creeds  and 
colors  and  nationalities,  and  explain  some  of 
the  things  we  are  doing  to  solve  ihem 

The  lasting  hope  for  peace  Is  that  Russian 
society  will  Join  the  affairs  of  the  world  as 
an  enlightened  and  informed  member  I 
genuinely  believe  that  the  Russian  people 
themselves  desire  this 

Light  will  shine  Into  Russia  only  when  the 
Rus!;lan  leadership  allows  it;  of  that  we  can 
be  certain  But  this  should  not  discourage 
us  from  keepmg  that  light  shining  and 
steady. 

And  there  are  reasons  to  hope  that  things 
are  improving.  The  American  and  Russian 
fairs  were  breaches  In  the  Iron  Curtain  The 
Jsmmlng  of  our  broadcasts  has  stopped 
And  With  the  President's  coming  visit  to 
Russia  we  have.  I  feel,  a  major  opportunity 
to  open  another  door  In  our  relationship. 

In  his  speech  before  the  United  Nations 
in  1958,  the  President  spoke  of  "a  world  com- 
munity of  open  societies"  as  the  proper  con- 
dition for  permanent  peace 

Change,  the  order  of  life  and  the  world 
can  come  peacefully  or  through  the  use  of 
force  It  can  come  by  making  of  societies 
armed  camps,  bases  for  aggression,  or  it  can 
come  by  opening  societies  to  exterior  Influ- 
ences and  clearing  away,  piece  by  piece,  bit 
by  bit,  the  barriers  to  free  communication. 

Whether  or  not  such  measures  can  or 
would  successfully  deter  the  rulers  of  Soviet 
Russia  from  their  announced  determination 
to  bring  the  change  of  communism  to  the 
world  by  aggression  and  fierce,  none  ran 
know  We  do  know  this-  We  mu.'t  believe 
at  all  times  In  the  appeal  of  the  truths  of 
our  own  society  and  our  own  faith  In  Its 
motives. 

This  means  for  us  a  constant  reappraisal 
of  the  way  we  Inform  our  own  people,  and 
an  honest  examination  of  the  problems  of 
communication  within  our  own  free  society. 

Open  communication  is  one  of  the  as- 
sumptions of  freedom,  for  In  any  society 
Information  Is  power.  To  withhold  infor- 
mation from  the  people  is  to  deny  the  people 
power. 

Because  this  is  so.  free  communication  Is 
one  of  the  most  sensitive  and  important 
aspects  to  American  life,  but  one  which 
poses  for  us  one  of  the  traditional  dilemmas 
of  a  free  people:  where  there  is  a  freedom, 
there  can  be  an  abuse  of  It. 

At  times  It  seems  that  !n  the  area  of 
communication  the  abuses  exceed  the  bene- 
fits 

The  nature  of  our  society,  made  up  of 
various  self-interest  groups  and  commercial 
Interests  In  competition  for  acceptance  and 
popularity.  Is  such  that  a  free  tise  of  the 
communications  media  can  lead  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  those  media  by  giving  them  over 
to  propagandizing  in  its  most  offensive  form 

Sooner  or  later  this  causes  a  reaction  and 
cry  goes  up  for  regulation.     I  am  not  one  to 


ioln  in  that  cry.  I  do  not  believe  that  in 
this  area  an  aroused,  angered,  and  embar- 
rassed popular  opinion  is  an  infallible  guide 
u>  corrective  action 

I  would  put  my  faith,  rather,  in  two 
si~virces  to  guarnnt.ee  that  what  we  see  and 
what  we  read  and  what  we  hear  are  truthful. 

The   first   s<"urce   is   ourselves 

The  second  source  is  an  awakened  and 
er.llphtened  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
men  who  manage  our  communications 
media — producers,  writers,  edit-^rs,  photog- 
raphers,  reporters 

If  we  were  the  literal  prisoners  of  our 
communications  media,  if  we  h;id  no  choice 
but  to  read  ncwsiiapers  and  magazines.  C'pen 
our  mail,  watch  television,  and  listen  to  the 
radio,  but  we  still  retained  the  power  to 
change  what  we  saw.  then  the  change  we 
would  demand  would  reflect  that  condition 
of  bondage — and  theoretically  government 
would  be  the  proper  instrument  to  respond. 

1  he  present  demand  for  regulation  rr- 
ficclmg  the  self-right^eousness  of  scandalized 
Individuals,  seems  U?  me  to  imply  thai  we 
ha\e  no  choice  but  to  serve  tliese  media 

Bui  every  person  is  at  liberty  to  turn  his 
television  set  off — shoot  a  hole  m  it  witn 
a  shotgun  if  he  wants-  -close  or  not  buy  the 
magaiine,  tiirow  the  mail  into  a  wasieba^ket 
unopened  I  believe  that  reform,  when  and 
where  needed,  should  reflect  this  condition 
of  freedom — and  the  proper  agency  to  re- 
spond  are  the  private  agencies  that  have  the 
responsibility 

But  It  p>es  dee{>er  tlian   this 

When  Americans  afk  their  Government  to 
change  or  control  something  for  them  It  is 
an  Indication  they  are  \inable  to  do  ii  them- 
selves In  their  private  capacities 

So  this  demand  for  reform  m  the  com« 
munications  media  leads  me  to  believe  there 
Is  a  serlcxis  falling  somewhere  in  the  m-* 
dividual's  ability  to  use  his  freedom  of 
ch'  ice  It  leads  me  to  believe  that  he  is, 
to  some  extent,  a  prisoner  of  the  popvilar 
values  that  are  themselves  the  corrupting 
sources  of  the  media  he  complairis  about 

The  argument  ends,  of  course,  here— c>n 
the  campus  of  an  educational  instituuon 
and  the  thousands  of  others  like  it 

1  said  that  the  first  source  of  reform  was 
ourselves  I  meant  by  that  the  educational 
system  of  America  is  in  our  hands  and  it  is 
U:i  the  educational  system  that  we  must  KK^.k 
to  provide  the  values  that  alone  make  men 
truly  free 

This  freeing  of  the  Individual,  which  is 
the  very  act  of  education,  must  be  coupled 
to  an  awakening  of  responsibility  by  the 
managers  of  our  media,  a  responsibility  I 
feel  has  been  suppressed  in  favor  of  main- 
taining competitive  position. 

The  commercial  domination  of  the  tele- 
vision Industry  to  lake  one  important  ex- 
ample, has  frustrated  the  brilliant  hopes 
society  once  had  for  that  medium's  ability 
to  enrich  and  improve  lives. 

There  is  no  more  dangerous  form  of  de- 
ception tiian  to  create  secular  appetites  in 
a  general  populace  faced  wiih  strict  and 
stern  responsibilities  to  themselves  and  the 
rest  of  the  world— yet  this  is  the  very  sub- 
stance of  commercial  programing.  One  of 
the  most  powerful,  cerUtinly  the  most  at- 
tractive, form  of  communication  eve;-  de- 
vised by  man  has  been  used  not  as  a  spokes- 
man taut  as  a  salesman 

And  this  at  the  ver>  time  In  history  when 
there  is  a  desperate  national  need  to  b?  In- 
formed— not  only  of  world  events  but  of  the 
striking  discoveries  being  made  In  the  fields 
of  medicine,  archefdogy  astronomy,  mathe- 
matics, physics    biology,  to  name  Just  a  few. 

Imagine  the  problems  we  face  each  day  in 
the  field  of  self-government,  race  relations, 
economic  growth,  city  planning  and  develop- 
ment, education,  delinquency,  use  of  man- 
power— I  can  go  on — yet  how  much  of  the 
substance  of  these  things  is  squeezed  in  be- 
tween the  western  and  the  murder  mystery? 
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Th«  American  citizen,  surrounded  by  the 
most  effective  means  or  communicating  with 
his  fellow  man  In  the  history  of  the  race. 
Is  often  denied  the  true  experience  of  the 
realities  of  our  civilization. 

Instead  he  Is  •mothered  by  fictions.  He  Is 
d'.uled  Into  thinking  that  he  will  be  hap- 
p.e.-.  healthier,  more  successful  If  he  pur- 
chases and  uses  a  certain  product.  Certainly 
the  deception  practiced  as  a  part  of  the 
fc»-mat  of  any  particular  program  Is  a  small 
thing  when  compared  to  this  massive  and 
willful  confusion  of  values. 

I  have  said  thi  j  many  times  before,  from 
many  public  platforms,  and  I  would  like  to 
repsat  here  that  we  must  ask  curse'.ves 
whether  or  not  an  educational  system  that 
teaches  the  prices  of  everything  and  the 
vplues  of  nothing  la  little  more  than  a  prel- 
ude to  gullibility.  So  long  as  the  experience 
of  education  falls  to  result  In  a  convict;  n 
about  values,  then  we  will  continue  to  h.ive 
the  problems  I  am  discussing  today.  On  ths 
other  hand,  a  truly  educated  people  would 
make  any  regulation  of  their  own  means  of 
communicating  unnecessary. 

In  general,  the  con:u=lon  of  values  evi- 
dent In  the  problems  of  our  mpclia  are  also 
evident,  In  another  w?y,  In  another  vital  area 
of  conununlcatlon  within  our  society — txiat 
between  labor  and  management 

Here,  however.  It  is  not  a  case  of  the  com- 
mercial exploitation  of  a  m°dia  but  of  the 
commitment  In  many  ca.=;e5  of  two  Institu- 
tions, labor  and  management,  to  concepts 
that  are  no  longer  true  or  useful. 

The  attitudes  of  lab-or  and  management 
reflect  too  much  of  the  past  and  n  -i  enough 
of  the  future. 

The  class  war  Is  over  but  too  often  the 
rhetoric  lingers  on. 

If  you  take  a  copy  of  many  lab^r  news- 
papers In  one  hand  and  a  copy  of  mai.y 
management  new.-letters  in  the  other,  you 
will  find  little  objective  truth. 

Respected  men  on  h^th  sides  ut*er  In  pub- 
He  the  slogans  and  the  ba'tle  cries  of  .50 
years  ago,  until  the  relationship  degenerates 
Into  an  or^  of  name  calling  that  .«!hames 
them  both,  and  that  merely  adds  to  the 
difficulty   of   communicating    be*ween   them. 

Instead  of  respondirg  to  creative  and  com- 
pelling new  motives — motives  of  partnership 
In  a  troubled  w^rld  that  needs  their 
strength,  motives  of  dimesMc  growth  not 
endan-jered  by  self-centered  Interest,  mo- 
tives of  solutim  to  the  pr  b:-n:s  of  tech- 
nological chanpe  and  foreign  competition,  to 
name  a  few — they  too  often  waste  their 
energy  In  this  self-Induced  hvsterla  of 
sloganeering. 

Waging  the  battles  of  1910  on  the  fl°!ds  of 
1930  is  not  only  wast?ful.  it  Is  dangemu.^ 

The  context  that  l?bor  and  man.-'eem.ent 
exist  In  today  Is  far  different  than  it  -J.^as  as 
recently  as  the  war  Their  ac*.-rs  are  no 
longer  Isolated.  Tnelr  r^.'sponsibilities  no 
longer  extend  only  to  their  members  and 
shareholders  but  to  the  entire  national  In- 
terest In  an  economy  charactpriz<>d  by  In- 
terdependence and  by  multiple,  private 
ownership  of  prcpertv. 

Yet  they  are  unable  to  communicate  as 
they  should,  even  while  these  responsibili- 
ties hang  over  them. 

I  think  there  have  traditionally  been  three 
major  barriers  to  open  communication  be- 
tween labor  and  mana^emcnt^social,  poli- 
tical, and  economic. 

There  were  once  very  great  social  distinc- 
tions between  company  pres. dents  and  labor 
leaders.  Today,  one  can  And  bargaining 
«"?8ions  in  which  the  company  president 
began  his  career  on  the  fts.*<»mb:y  line  while 
the  union  spoke«man  Is  a  college-trained 
lawyer  The  unhappy  class  division  that 
kept  them  apart — and  Z  iometimes  wonder 
If  It  ever  really  existed— no  longer  exists  be- 
tween American  labor  and  management 

The  seoond  barrier  has  been  a  political 
one     It  resulted  from  the  centering  of  both 


of  these  Institutions  around  political  doc- 
trines that  appeared  best  to  further  their 
own  ends. 

But  over  the  years,  not  only  has  the  com- 
position of  the  labor  movement  chansed. 
not  only  has  the  management  structure 
changed,  but  the  political  doctrines  them- 
selves have  changed — as  they  always  have 
and  will  In  this  country. 

Yet  the  old  division  Is  maintained,  and  It 
can  be  a  block  to  communlcath^n 

With  some  prominent  leaders  one  has  to 
constantly  distinguish  between  the  state- 
r.ients  they  make  as  the  representatives  nt 
their  union,  or  their  comp  my.  and  the 
statements  they  make  as  political  personali- 
ties. 

Just  the  o'her  day  a  prominent  labor 
leader,  speaking  in  WaRhlnpton.  said  that 
the  invocatiun  of  the  Taft-Hartley  injunc- 
tion m  the  stoel  d.spute  by  the  President 
wis  a  political  pr',y\)ff  to  the  steel  companies 
that   had   contributed    to    the    195€   election. 

Now  how  can  we  e.xpert  to  rationally  m^et 
the  problems  we  fa.-e.  problems  which  re- 
quire reason  and  dis.'ipline  to  solve.  In  such 
an  unprlncli)led   political  atmosphere. 

The  third  and  tinal  barrier  between  labor 
and  management  are  differences  In  economic 
philosophy.  In  mnny  cases  these  differences 
are  gonu.ne.  .\  labor  leader  might  well  be- 
lieve that  full  employment  and  economic 
gro7.th  would  result  from  lifting  consumer 
buying  power  through  wage  increases,  and 
that  a  slight  Increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
is  a  sm.'iil  price  to  pay.  while  a  management 
respresentative  mUht  t)elieve  just  as  strongly 
that  increased  profits,  resulting  in  Increased 
espendltiires  for  plant  ard  equ  pment.  Ik  the 
surest  way  toward  growth  and  full  employ- 
ment. 

What  Is  needed  here  Is  more  communlca- 
t.on  and  not  less. 

But  It  has  to  be  a  new  form  of  communi- 
cation, carried  on  outside  the  bargaining 
table,  carried  on  frequently  over  a  period 
of  time,  to  agree  on  wnat  they  can  agree  on, 
and  to  develop  a  mutually  understandable 
vocabulary  to  deal  with  those  problems  they 
cannot  agree  on. 

Let  them  agree  on  one  idea  .is  a  starting 
point.     That  idea  is  this 

Owners  and  stockholders,  union  members 
and  employees,  the  consumers  and  the  pub- 
lic, all  have  a  right  to  a  fair  share  of  In- 
creasing productivity. 

Let  them  a^ree  that  the  time  has  come 
when  a  third  chair  Is  at  every  bargaining 
table,  the  chair  in  which  the  public  sits — 
the  chair  in  which  as  consumers  and  tax- 
payers tiiey  sit  theuisolves. 

In  our  modern  economy,  the  decisions 
made  by  labor  and  management  have  an 
impact  on  the  national  interest,  which  is, 
after  all.  their  interest. 

This  Is  certainly  not  a  hard  thing  to  agree 
to  and  it  Is  a  start. 

It  Is  possible  to  apply  this  idea  to  particu- 
lar industrie.s.  If  both  labor  and  management 
within  that  industry  talk  It  over  and  talk  it 
out  away  from  the  bargaining  table. 

Labor  and  m.imgement  in  this  country 
have  got  to  start  talking  to  each  other  in  a 
m^re  meaningful  way.  They  have  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  old  social  and  political 
divisions  that  no  longer  e.\;st,  for  our  econ- 
omy Is  the  bedrock  of  the  Western  World 
and  Its  strength  depends  upon  the  go^jd 
sense  and  the  good  will  of  the  men  who 
operate  it. 

I  have  talked  considerably  longer  than  is 
my  C'ostom  I  would  like  to  take  1  more 
minute  to  sum  up  generally,  this  first  .Mcx- 
ander  Oraham  Bell  lecture. 

It  is  my  belief  that  in  communicating  with 
the  largest  nonfree  society  of  modern  times, 
that  we  should  keep  the  light  shining  into 
that  state,  even  though  we  know  It  mny  Ije 
distorted.  I  think  we  should  stand  at  all 
times  In  a  posture  of  truth,  and  concentrnre 
our  efforts  on  presenting  the  true  valurs  of 


our  society  and  not  so  much  criticism  of 
theirs  I  hope  that  d  virs  lire  beginning  to 
open  between  us.  and  we  should  pr^H  e*>d  in 
the  firm  conviction  that  freedom  and  truth 
ha. e  their  own  appeal. 

To  ma  ice  tliis  effort  succeed,  ho^'cver  \^  e 
must  rt.ippraiae  the  mcan.s  cf  coi««nun!ra- 
tion  within  i.ur  own  free  sfcieiy,  attdthe  \\\e 
of  those  means.  If  rfpulatlon  Is  needed  to 
assure  that  those  meurts  will  be  used  to  in- 
struct and  uplift,  it  should  be  the  stif-regu- 
l:i tion  that  rr-suits  from  education  And  the 
managers  of  the  media  have  a  reep<onslbil.ty 
they  have  unt  exercised  to  the  fullest 

In  another  area  of  vital  communication,  I 
believe  that  labor  and  management  in  the 
United  States  find  It  dfflcult  to  communicate 
because  there  are  shadow  differences  between 
them  reflecting  an  older  time,  and  which  are 
not  useful  for  today  and  tomcjrrww 

And  finally.  If  both  labor  and  management 
can  agree  to  the  element  of  public  interest 
in  their  delilseiatlons.  they  can  go  on  to  dis- 
cuss, outside  of  the  bargaining  table,  the 
methods  by  which  this  understanding  can 
best  be  Implemented  In  Individual  industries. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  appear  here  to- 
day. I  hope  that  In  future  years  the  memory 
of  Alexander  Graham  Bell  will  be  hi  n  jred 
in  the  only  meaningful  way,  by  a  grc>wing 
understanding  among  men,  a  wider  peace 
among  nations,  and  truer  virtue  in  each 
member  of  the  human  family. 


The  Nfed  It  To  Strengthen,  Not  Weaken, 
the  Food,  DruR,  and  Cosmetics  Act — - 
Testimony  on  Proposed  Color  Additiveff 
Legislation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  mssotjRi 
I.V  THE  HOU.-E  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27.  1960 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Thp  Hoii.se  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce is  at  present  engaged  in  impor- 
tant hearings  on  legLslatiou  which 
passed  the  Senate  in  the  closing  huurs  of 
the  last  session  dealmg  with  the  lise  of 
coal  tar  and  other  coloring  matter  in 
food  and  cosmetics.  Tlie  leeLslaticn  is 
primarily  intended  to  aid  indu.stries  in 
these  fields  to  continue  to  use  dyes  which 
cannot  any  longer  pass  Food  and  Druj^ 
Administration  tests  for  harmles^r.e.ss. 

In  my  testimony  before  the  cutnmjiu^ 
this  morning,  I  urged  a  go-slow  pohcy 
by  the  committee,  pointing  out,  first  of 
all.  that  the  proposed  leRislation  pro- 
vides virtually  no  added  protections  for 
the  consumers  and  would,  as  it  pa.«^rd 
the  Senate,  actually  weaken  the  con- 
sumer protections  of  the  P'ood.  DruR.  and 
Cosmetics  Act,  and.  .second,  tliat  if  any 
legislation  is  passed  to  aid  industiy  and 
to  clear  up  legal  confusions  in  the  use 
of  dyes,  that  It  be  only  a.s  part  of  an 
overall  tightening  and  Improvement  of 
the  entire  Food.  Drug,  and  Co.smetics 
Act.  I  particularly  urged  that  several 
loopholes  not  related  to  color  additives 
in  the  1038  and  19."8  act.s  be  clo.sed,  and 
that  we  now  enact  a«  part  of  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetics  Act  the  same  pre- 
testing requirements  on  ingredients  uivd 
In  coameiics  a.s  we  now  require  for  addi- 
tives used  In  food  proct»s.slng. 
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My  testimony  this  morning  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Th«  nzzo  Is  To  SrarNCHTHtN.  Not  Weakxn, 
THi    PooD.  DauG.  AND  CosMmc  Act 

(Testimony  of  Congresswoman  Leonoe  K. 
Sullivan,  of  Missouri,  before  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merct .  on  profKised  color  additives  legisla- 
tion, Wednesday,  January  27,  I960) 

The  tremendous  turnout  you  had  here  yes- 
terday morning  when  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Arthur  S  Flemmlng 
testiflec  on  the  color  additives  issue  Indi- 
cated c. early  the  widespread  Interest  in  the 
subject  matter  of  these  hearings.  I  doubt 
If  you  I  ver  tried  to  squeeze  more  spectators 
Into  yoiu-  hearing  room.  Obviously,  this  leg- 
islation Is  serious  to  many  groups  In  our 
society — to  the  food  and  chemical  and  cos- 
metics Industries,  and  to  the  general  pub- 
lic— particularly  the  housewife. 

My  parpose  In  appearing  before  you  this 
mornln  ;  is  to  urge  yuu  to  please  take  your 
time  oil  this  legislation.  I  am  not  going 
to  suggest  that  you  sit  on  the  bills  and  do 
nothing  about  them,  but  I  sincerely  urge 
that  yoi  make  haste  fclowly — that  you  study 
this  m:  tter  as  carefully  as  any  Issue  ever 
to  comi'  before  the  committee,  for  you  are 
dealing  with  the  health  of  the  American 
people  ..n   the  most  direct  manner  possible. 

CIttCVMSTANCKS    OF    SENMTI    ACTION 

I  male  6U(h  a  ptotnt  of  urging  caution  be- 
catise  I  know  you  are  under  strong  pressures 
to  act  C|Ulckly  on  color  additives  legislation. 
W'e  all  know  that  late  in  the  sessl'in  last 
year,  without  ny  hearings  at  all  and  under 
procedures  which  seemed  to  indicate  It  was 
a  very  cilnor  and  routine  bill,  the  Senate,  by 
unanlmjus  voice  vote.  pa.ssed  a  niosi  far- 
reachlni;  bill  on  color  additives.  We  know 
It  Is  a  defective  bill  in  a  most  serious  re- 
spect, yet  It  came  out  of  ojmml*.t.ce,  as  I 
Bald,  without  hearingr,  and  was  called  up 
under  u  routine  call  of  the  calendar  for 
passage  by  unanimous  consent,  with  no  full 
explanation  and  with  virtually  no  debate  or 
even  dl'^cusslon.  The  only  thing  we  find  In 
the  CoscREssioNAL  Record  of  the  debate 
which  tccurred  was  a  colloquy  over  the  ef- 
fects of  S  2197  on  the  right  of  Florida  citrus 
growers  to  use  a  not -quite-harmless  coal  tar 
color  In  colorii.g  Florida  oranges.  When  the 
Senator  frtim  Florida  was  assured  that  S. 
2197  wiiUld  not  Interfere  with  the  use  of 
Citrus  lied  No.  2  on  Florida  oranges,  the  bill 
passed  Kutomatically. 

Some  of  the  meinbers  of  the  committee 
will  recUl  that  Immediately  after  the  .Senate 
acted  Oil  this  matter  last  August.  I  contacted 
them  t<i  urge  th.it  there  be  no  such  precipi- 
tate ac'ion  In  the  House.  I  appreciate  the 
fact  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  Jam 
througl.  a  bill  In  the  frantic  closing  hours 
of  the  list  session.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
full  he  iringa  are  now  scheduled  Into  the 
color  ac  ditives  Issue. 

DELA^'ET    ANTICANCEa    CLAnSB    S    MINIMUM 
SE*illREMtNT 

I  dor't  want  my  testimony  to  imply  any- 
thing linpr(.per  on  the  piu-t  of  anyone  in  the 
Senate -I  Just  think  that  In  the  closing  rush 
of  last  August  this  bill  could  not  pof.sibly 
have  rf;eived  the  close  attention  It  deserved. 
Nevertl  eless,  the  circumstances  of  the  Sen- 
ate's ai  tlon  were  such  that  I  find  it  very 
hard  tJ  feel  right  about  this  legislation, 
even  If  we  close  up  its  most  glaring  loop- 
hole by  inserting  the  same  kind  of  antican- 
cer prevision  which  Congressman  Delankt 
wrote  l;ito  the  food  additives  bill  In  1958.  I 
cannot  understand  why  the  bill  as  It  came 
from  t.ie  SsnaU  did  not  Includs  such  a 
clauss.  Without  It,  I  think  this  legislation 
would  be  far  worse  than  present  law  cover- 
ing the  use  of  oool  tar  colors.  Furthermore, 
by  taking  out  from  under  the  Pood  Additives 
Act  of  .958  dyes  made  from  other  than  ooal 
tar  ba*;a,   It  would  Increase  the  danger  of 
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carcinogens  In  our  diets,  unless,  of  course, 
the  prr>vision8  of  the  Delaney  an.endnirnt 
are  wrltt.en  into  this  blU  as  a  minimum  re- 
quirement 

Obviously,  then.  de?ptte  lt.s  impressive  title 
as  a  bill  to  protect  the  public  health.  S. 
2197  as  it  passed  the  Senate  would  we.iken 
the  protections  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Coe- 
metics  Act  And  this  Is  certainly  no  time 
in  our  history  to  be  weaken. ng  the  consumer 
protections  of  our  law?  On  the  contrary, 
our  laws  to  protect  the  consumer  need 
strengthening,  and  this  is  particularly  true 
of  the  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetics  Act.  We 
have  put  a  number  of  patches  on  it  In  recent 
years,  but  It  is  far  from  being  as  strong  as 
it  should  be. 

HOW    V/OTTLD    CONSUMERS    BENEFIT? 

Clearly,  some  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
present  act  do  exist  In  this  area  ol  coal  tar 
colors.  But  1  am  not  convinced  the  defi- 
ciencies are  as  serious  to  the  con.'^umer  as 
they  seem  to  be  to  many  of  the  Industries 
aflected. 

The  present  law  says  In  effect  that  no  coal 
tar  color  can  be  used  In  or  on  food  or  cos- 
metics unless  it  Is  deemed  harmless.  This 
law  grew  out  of  the  conviction  of  scientists 
that  coal  tar  colors  are  inherently  risky  and 
should  be  circumscribed  in  use  to  such  an 
extent  that  If  there  Is  any  queetion  at  ail 
about  their  safety  they  should  not  be  used 
In  or  on  food,  or  In  other  substances  which 
may  be  Ingested.  In  recent  years,  new  test- 
ing methods  have  shown  that  some  of  the 
coal  tar  colors  previously  thoucht  to  be 
harmless  are  not  In  fact  completoiy  harmless 
although  they  may  be.  and  probably  are,  safe 
In  the  manner  normally  used  In  conimerclal 
products.  Nevertheless,  because  these  colors 
cannot  pass  the  test  any  longer  of  being 
harmless  under  all  circuni.'-taiices.  the  law 
states  they  cannot  be  used —  they  must  be 
withdrawn.  As  a  result  some  of  the  yellows 
used  In  coloring  margarine  and  butter,  st  me 
of  the  reds — mO£.t  of  the  reds,  1  believe — in 
lipsticks,  and  vjirious  other  familiar  colors 
used  In  foodstuffs  are  In  the  prcx-ess  of  being 
delisted — of  being  prohibited  for  use  on 
products  which  people  eat  (or,  In  the  case  of 
lipsticks,  swallow) . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  quite  sure  I  see 
how  the  consumer  Is  being  damaged  by  the 
removal  of  these  colors.  N(.r  do  I  tee  why  the 
consumer  would  benefit  from  the  changes 
suggested  In  this  legislation.  I  can  readily 
see  why  many  Indiistrles  want  legislation  en- 
acted which  would  set  up  entirely  new  cri- 
teria for  approving  the  tise  of  coloring  mat- 
ter, including  the  setting  of  t.olerances  for 
the  use  In  or  on  food  of  apparently  harmless 
quantities  of  dyes  which  may  not  be  harmless 
In  greater  quantities.  But  I  do  not  yet  ece 
how  the  consumer  IntercFt  would  benefit 
from  this  color  additives  legislation. 

CAN    WE    BE   CEETAIN    THAT   SATX   LTNTELS   ARK 
EEALLT    S.^FE' 

Tiue.  the  proposed  legislation  would  place 
on  the  manufacturer,  not  the  Government, 
the  burden  of  proof  for  establishing  the  safe 
levels  of  coal  tar  colors.  But  as  our  whole 
experience  with  the  coal  tar  colors  shows, 
today's  proof  of  safety  may  be  Inadequate  in 
terms  of  tomorrow  s  testing  methods.  Do  we 
then  go  to  the  consunicr  and  say.  "Sorry,  we 
made  a  sl.ght  mistake;  a  coal  tar  color  we 
knew  was  nrt  completely  hiu-mless  but  which 
we  thought  was  safe  to  use  in  certain  con- 
centrations has  now  turned  out  to  be  unsafe 
and  dangerous,  and  If  you've  be«n  eating  It 
In  your  food  we're  very  sorry  about  It?" 

Mr.  Chairman.  Just  how  Important  Is  It  to 
have  these  artificial  colors  in  foodstuffs  If 
there  is  any  danger  whatsoever  to  the  con- 
sumer through  their  use?  True,  the  mar- 
garine manufacturers  want  their  product  to 
look  like  butter;  the  butter  producers  want 
their  butter  to  look  like  yellow  butter  regard- 
less of  lU  natural  color;  the  Florida  citrus 
growers  want  their  greenish-looking  oranges 


t'l  be  orange  In  color,  and  the  manufacturers 
of  all  sorts  of  products — sausage  casings, 
cakes,  cookies,  pies,  bread,  processed  cheese, 
spreads,  canned  aiiid  froreri  vegetables,  con- 
ffctionary.  ice  crei.m.  gelatin  desserts,  pud- 
dings, and  so  on — all  want  to  di^zz.le  us  with 
tlie  looks  of  their  products  even  If  they  have 
to  create  the  lock  art.ficially  with  coal  tar 
colors  which  cannot  any  longer  pass  the  test 
of  being  harmless. 

Now  we  are  told  that  the  consumer  wants 
and  demands  these  attractively  colored  foods 
a:id  therefore  it  i.s  an  economic  necesLity  for 
liidustry  to  provide  them. 

CO.NSUMEHS     ASSfME    DTES    ARE    SAFE 

I  do  not  doubt  that  a  housewife  buying 
oranges  WiU  generally  select  the  product 
which  locks  more  natural  by  recison  of  hav- 
ing been  dyed  to  look  that  w&y  rather  than 
tlie  greenish  one  next  to  it  which  appears 
to  be  unripe;  I  do  not  doubt  that  in  select- 
iiig  a  lipstick  she  will  want  the  color  which, 
t<'  her,  best  matches  her  complexion  and 
cjtfit;  I  do  not  argue  that  In  buying  proc- 
e:  bCd  foods,  she  Is  attracted  by  the  appear- 
aice  of  the  product. 

But  the  point  Is  that  the  consumer.  In 
bLiylrag  these  brightly  colored  or  natural- 
looking  colored  items  in  the  store,  believes — 
takes  it  for  granted — that  the  coloring  dyes 
used  are  safe,  and  that  otherwise  their  use 
would  not  be  permitted  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

What  this  proposed  legislation  would  do 
is  to  say  the  coloring  matter  frequently  used 
rray  not  be  entirely  safe  under  all  circum- 
.'tances,  but  we  believe  and  trust  and  hiipe 
aiid  have  reason  to  tlilnk  It  is  safe  In  the 
amount  used  and  In  the  manner  vised.  And 
sc  the  housewife  will  then  continue  to  be 
al)le  to  buy  margarine  which  looks  like  but- 
ter, and  butter  which,  because  of  a  deeper 
y<  llow  shade,  lofjks  more  like  butter,  and  so 
on,  even  If  the  looks  are  artificially  con- 
trived through  use  of  nct-quit^-harmless 
d 'OS. 

Under  S  2197  as  It  passed  the  Senate,  these 
dv'es  could  even  be  cancer-inducing,  yet 
could  be  vised  If  the  manufacturer  could 
eftablish  that  the  cancer  manifested  Itself 
o:ily  at  substantially  higher  levels  of  con- 
wntratlon. 

CANCER-INDUCTION    IS    CTMITLATIVE    PROCESS 

This,  of  course,  does  not  Jibe  with  the 
findings  of  outstanding  cancer  experts  that 
c.incer-inductlon  Is  a  cumulative  process 
which  begins  with  the  first  dose  cf  the 
cancer-inducing  agent.  Secretary  Flemmlng 
referred  to  this  matter  at  some  length  in  his 
prepared  testimony  yesterday  and  in  a  tech- 
nical report  he  also  submitted,  so  I  need  not 
go  into  it  In  any  detail.  Many  of  you — per- 
haps all  of  you —  saw  the  lett.er  I  obtained 
on  this  matter  last  year  from  Dr.  Harold  F. 
Blum  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  and 
which  I  placed  In  the  Congressional  Record, 
w.ume  105,  part  13,  paees  17264-17265,  in 
direct  reference  to  the  bill  which  had  Just 
p  .ssed  the  Senate  and  which  is  now  before 
y;u.  But  in  \"iew  of  Secretary  Flemmlng's 
technical  report  from  the  NIH,  I  think  we  can 
new  take  for  granted  the  fact  that  carci- 
nogens must  not  be  allowed  in  food  or  In 
anythine  Ingested.  Present  lt.w  already  pro- 
Mbits  this  as  far  as  all  food  colors  are  con- 
cerned— the  coal  tar  colors  under  the  basic 
Food  and  Drug  Act  of  1P38  and  the  other 
colors  under  the  Food  Additives  Act  of  1P58. 

So,  again,  I  ask  how  does  this  legislation 
help  the  food  consumer? 

We  are  told  that  the  Job  at  analyzing  and 
retesting  all  of  the  coal  tar  colon  already  la 
u>e  or  authorlaed  for  use  to  see  IX  they  are 
still  harmless  would  take  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Alminlstration  at  present  levels  of  opera- 
tions at  least  20  years.  TTils  legislation  would 
throw  that  bvirden  onto  the  manufacturer* 
and  they  would  have  to  complete  the  task  In 
2  }  years.  Frankly,  I  think  what  would 
hapj>en  U  that  at  the  end  of  2Va  years  w« 
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woi-dd  either  be  flooded  with  anguished  de- 
mand* for  an  extention  ol  time,  or  many  oi 
the  dyes  would  then  go  off  the  market  be- 
cause the  cost  of  proving  their  safety  was 
too  high.  I  for  one  would  be  willing  to  give 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  the  funds 
'o  do  this  testing  Itself — under  the  present 
law. 

BROADEN  SCOPE   OF   H&\RINGS 

I  realize.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  not 
helping  the  committee  very  much  if  all 
I  do  in  testifying  here  is  to  say  'talce  it  easy  " 
I  know  you  have  a  problem  to  contend  with 
and  many  pressures  upon  the  committee 
to  act  quickly.  Therefore.  I  think  it  would 
be  constructive  to  make  this  suggestion. 

Broaden  your  hearings  and  your  studies  to 
include  not  Just  this  one  question  of  coal 
tax  colors  and  other  color  additives  but  to 
Include  all  of  the  aspects  of  the  FV>:>d.  Drug 
auid  Cosmetics  Act.  It  Is  time  for  that  kind 
of  look  at  the  overall  picture.  In  the  past 
6  months  or  so  we  have  had  one  explosion 
after  another  over  phages  of  the  law  and 
Its  operation — cranberries,  stllbestrol  in 
chickens,  the  lipstick  crisis,  the  food  addi- 
tive clearances,  and  so  on,  I  think  tremen- 
dous progress  has  been  made  in  alerting 
the  general  public  to  some  of  the  issues  In- 
volved In  food,  drug,  and  crjsmetics  legisla- 
tion, and  that  this  Is  an  excellent  time  to 
take  a  good,  hard  look  at  the  basic  law 
and  Its  patchwork  amendments  and  to  un- 
dertake a  tightening  of  many  of  their  pro- 
visions. This  would,  of  course,  carry  some 
dangers  with  it — the  danger  perh?.ps  thnt 
groups  which  have  suffered  economically 
from  operation  of  some  of  the  consumer- 
protections  of  the  law  would  attempt  to  use 
such  hearings  and  any  new  legislation  as  a 
means  for  weakening  rather  than  strength- 
ening the  law.  But  I  don't  think  they  could 
succeed — certainly  not  if  all  of  us  who  are 
deeply  concerned  about  this  problem  are  will- 
ing to  fight  off  the  pressures  to  weaken  the 
law. 

And  the  end  result  could  well  be  a  general 
strengthening  of  the  law — so  that  the  Gov- 
ernment, for  Instance,  would  no  longer  have 
to  rely  on  voluntary  agreement  in  the  poul- 
try Industry  to  take  stllbestrol  out  of  poultry 
feed;  so  that,  for  instance,  cosmetics  which 
are  now  In  the  twilight  zone  of  Govern- 
mental protection  can  be  put  under  the 
same  stringent  tests  for  safety  as  our  fCKXl 
additives  must  now  pass;  so  that  other  loc^p- 
holes  In  the  law  may  also  be  closed. 

WX  NEED  PaZTESTING  OF  COSMETICS 

I  think  color  additives  legislation  in  the 
context    at    that   kind    of    approach    would 


be  far  better  legislation  than  either  of  the 
bills  now  before  you  FY)r  such  an  omnibus 
approach  would  permit  you  to  eliminate  the 
loopholes  in  the  1938  law  under  the  new 
drug  sanction  and  the  similar  loophole  in 
the  1958  amendments  which  requires  FDA 
to  prove  the  harmful ness  of  any  a<lditlve 
which  had  previously  been  sanctioned  for 
use  by  a  governmental  agency  Secretary 
Flemming  In  his  testimony  referred  to  the 
stllbestrol  problem  and  the  unfairness,  as 
well  as  the  danger  to  the  public,  of  these 
so-called  'grandfather's  clauses"  covering 
chemicals  rince  approved  and  thereiifter  pro- 
tected agaln-st  delisting  until  the  Govern- 
ment can  definitely  prove  their  harmfulness. 

In  the  field  of  cosmetics,  the  law  Is  hope- 
lessly obsolete.  The  Government  at  present 
cannot  move  against  a  suspect  cosmetics 
item  until  it  has  proof  of  the  product's 
harmfulness.  My  bill.  H  R.  1360.  and  a  sim- 
ilar bin  by  Congressman  Dei^net,  would 
provide  the  same  consumer  safeguards  on 
ingredients  in  cosmetics  that  the  food  addi- 
tives amendments  of  1958  provided  In  con- 
nection with  the  use  of  chemicals  in  food. 
These  cosmetics  bills  have  been  pending  be- 
fore you  for  some  years,  without  any  action 
or  even  hearings.  I  think  this  Is  the  year 
and  this  Is  the  time — in  connection  with  the 
color  additives  bills — to  take  up  this  closely 
related    subject    of    safe    cosmetics. 

The  color  additives  bill  makes  it  impera- 
tive that  we  do  so.  For  the  color  additives 
bill  would  not  only  change  the  basis  under 
which  coal-tar  colors  could  be  used  in  cos- 
metics It  would  also  establish,  for  the  first 
time,  a  basis  for  clearing  in  advance  the 
safety  of  non-coal-tar  colors  used  in  cos- 
metics That  would  be  helpful.  But  what 
of  all  of  the  other  ingredients  in  cosmetics? 
If  we  are  going  to  require  manufacturers  to 
prove  the  safety  of  their  non-coal-tar  color 
additives  In  cosmetics,  why  not  in  the  same 
legislation  and  at  the  same  time  and  under 
the  same  standards  require  the  manvifac- 
turer  to  establish  the  safety  of  all  ingredients 
in  his  cosm.etics  product? 

At  prevsen',  as  you  know,  enough  women 
must  be  harmed  by  a  new  cosmetic  item  to 
alert  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  into 
looking  into  the  matter:  then  the  FD.^  must 
prove  the  product  harmful  in  order  to  remove 
it  from  the  market  I  receive  letters  from 
women  from  all  over  the  country  complain- 
ing about  various  cosmetics  they  have  used — 
shampoos  or  wave  set  products  they  claim 
have  caused  them  to  lose  their  hair,  polishes 
which  set  up  allergic  reactions,  lotions  and 
creams     and     powders     and     llf»tlcks     and 


deodorants  and  whatnot  which  caused  em- 
barrassment, discomfort,  or  pain.  I  usually 
pass  these  complaints  along  to  FDA  and 
sometimes  they  find  the  product  Involved 
warrants  a  fullscale  Investigation  and  other 
times  they  will  report  merely  that  the  reac- 
tion was  probably  a  rare  allergic  one. 

WOMEN    WANT    SAEE    LIPSTICKS 

But  If  a  woman  Is  allergic,  the  label  on  a 
cosmetics  item  tells  her  nothing.  She  has 
to  learn  the  hard — and  painful — way 

Speaking  as  a  woman  as  well  as  in  my 
capacity  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  urge 
you,  Mr  Chairman,  to  go  slow  on  this  cohjr 
additives  bill  and  to  enlarge  the  scope  of 
your  hearings  to  Include  all  Issues  Involved 
at  present  in  the  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetics 
Act  As  a  woman,  I  am  aware  of  the  fact 
that  some  of  our  favorite  lipstick  shades  may 
soon  be  oft  the  market  unless  this  color  ad- 
ditives bill  Is  passed  quickly.  But  I  am  not 
convinced  we  would  be  doing  the  women  of 
this  country  any  favor  at  all  to  assure  them 
the  continued  availability  of  lipstick  shades 
which  are  not  safe  to  use.  True,  It  Is  claimed 
we  don't  swallow  our  lipstick  But  I  think 
the  people  who  make  that  claim  don't  use 
the  stuff  themselves. 

We  like  the  bright  and  light  shades  but  If 
they  cannot  safely  be  produced,  then  we 
prefer  to  do  without  these  particular  shades 
In  any  event,  I  am  sure  the  cosmetics  indus- 
try Is  resoiu-ceful  enough — It  Is  an  extremely 
resourceful  Industry — often  too  much  so — 
but  I  am  sure  it  Is  resourceful  enough  to  find 
substitute  colors  If  It  hsu  to.  And  I  think 
every  woman  would  agree  that  rather  than 
use  unsafe  coloring  matter,  we  would  be 
quite  happy  to  settle  for  a  darker  shade  if 
necessary.  Just  so  long  as  we  could  be  com- 
pletely assured  It  was  safe. 

I  don't  think,  under  this  proposed  legis- 
lation, that  any  such  flat  and  unequivocal 
guarantee  of  safety  could  be  made  about 
any  coal-tar  color  for  which  a  tolerance  had 
to  be  set.  I  will  not  and  cannot  argue  with 
the  scientists  on  that,  but  It  is  my  personal 
opinion — if  a  coal-tar  color  is  unsafe  In  any 
quantity,  no  matter  how  large,  my  feeling 
Is  It  should  not  be  used  at  all  In  foods,  drugs, 
or  coemetJcs. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  legislation  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  clear  up  some  of  the 
confusion  in  the  color  additives  field,  then  I 
\irge  that  it  be  done  only  as  part  of  an  omni- 
bus bill  closing  all  loopholes  In  present  law 
and  Including  comprehensive  safe  cosmetics 
legislation. 


'  SENATE 

Thursday,  Jantary  28.  1%<) 

(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  January 
27,  I960) 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m..  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father  Grod,  in  this  hour  of  the 
world's  deep  distress  we  turn  to  Thee, 
mindful  of  our  Insufficiency.  We  are 
but  broken  reeds,  lashed  by  wild  winds 
that  mock  our  boasting  pride  uttered  in 
days  of  calm. 

Thine  alone.  O  Lord,  is  the  greatness. 
and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  and  the 
victory. 

In  this  new  decade  of  human  destiny 
deep>en  in  us  the  sense  of  surpa.'^smg  op- 
portunity and  of  glorious  mission  to  do 
our  full  part  in  averting  a  global  catas- 


trophe as  our  willful  world  is  given  this 
one  last  chance. 

Hear  our  prayer:  America,  America, 
God  mend  thine  every  flaw. 

Send  us  forth  to  waiting  tasks  con- 
scious of  a  great  heritage  worth  livmg 
for  and  dying  for,  and  with  a  deathless 
cause  that  no  weapon  that  has  been 
formed  can  defeat 

We  ask  it  in  that  Name  that  is  above 
every  name.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  readmg 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday.  January  27,  1960,  was  dis- 
pensed witii. 


TRANS.^CTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

^L'-.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent,   I    ask    unanimous    consent    that 


there  may  be  the  usual  morning  hour, 
and  that  statements  made  in  connectioii 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tenuxjre.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATTV'E  PROGRAM 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  express  the  hope 
that  Senators  will  be  in  attendance  on 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today,  in  order 
that  we  may  finish  the  pending  legisla- 
tion this  evening,  if  at  all  possible.  I  am 
prepared  to  .stay  as  lat^  as  necessary  if 
it  seems  possible  to  pass  ihe  joint  reso- 
lution today.  If  that  is  not  possible,  we 
certainly  hope  to  conclude  action  on  It 
this  week. 

Several  other  bills  have  been  an- 
nounced as  having  been  cleared  by  the 
policy  committee.  We  will  have  another 
meeting  of  the  committee  in  the  early 
part  of  next  week.  We  expect  to  follow 
action  on  the  bills  which  have  already 
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been  cleared  with  the  school  con.'^truction 
bill.  We  consider  the  school  question  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  Issues  fac- 
ing the  Nation,  and  we  expect  some  ex- 
tended dL'bate  in  connection  with  it.  It 
is  necessary  for  us  to  conclude  action  on 
that  bill,  if  at  all  possible,  before  ■we  take 
up  the  discu.ssion  of  the  civil  riphus  bill, 
which  we  have  planned  for  February  15. 
I  hope  that  all  Senators  may  arrange 
their  .schedules  so  thr-y  can  be  in  attend- 
ance during  this  period. 

Several  civil  rights  bills  have  been 
pending  before  the  commit  tees  for  some 
time.  We  have  had  something  like  a 
deluge  of  them  in  the  la.-t  few  days. 
The  distinguished  dean  of  Southern 
Methodist  University,  Dean  Storey,  In 
behalf  of  the  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Civil  R!>zhts  Commission,  has  made  rec- 
ommendations regarding  repistrars.  and 
has  presented  tiiat  program  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Ihe  distinguished  Attorney  General, 
presumably  speaking  for  the  President, 
has  su!^jgested  a  leferee  plan. 

I  am  very  hopeful  tl.at  these  new  pro- 
posals, and  any  cthc  r  proposals  Senators 
may  have  in  mind,  can  be  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  so  that  appro- 
priate recommeridatioiTs  can  be  made  to 
the  Senate  before  the  Senate  is  called 
upon  to  act  in  the  matter. 

In  any  event,  we  have  given  our  word 
on  tiie  matter,  and  v.c  want  Senators  to 
plan  their  schedules  so  they  can  be 
available  to  discu.'-:s  civil  ns-'hts  beginning 
February  15  until  the  debate  is  con- 
cluded. Between  now  and  then  we  will 
have  for  consideration  the  pending  joint 
resolution  and  the  other  bills  which  have 
been  cleared  by  the  p)olicy  committee, 
including  a  very  major  measure,  the 
school  bill. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  and  Mr. 
MANSFIELD  addressed  the  Ch.^iir. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  first  to  the  actiny  minority 
leader  IMr.  CaseI  and  then  I  sliall  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  am 
sure  the  Senators  on  thLs  side  of  the  aisle 
will  want  to  cooperate  lo  the  fullest  in 
maintaining  tlie  sched'ule  which  Uie  ma- 
jority leader  has  sugpested. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  I  will  say  to 
the  Senator  from  &)Uth  Dakota  I  have 
never,  in  the  10  years  I  have  occupied  a 
leadership  position,  found  It  difScult  to 
get  the  cooperation  of  the  minority. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  wish  to 
mnke  the  observation,  with  respect  to 
this  evenmgr.  that  I  am  sure  the  majority 
leader  ha.s  m  m.nd  that  this  i.s  the  nipht 
when  the  women's  auxiliaries  of  the 
American  Lejjion  and  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  have  their  receptions  and  din- 
ners, in  connection  with  which  many 
Senators  have  made  some  plans. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  There  is 
hardly  an  evening  when  we  do  not  have 
very  Important  dinners  to  attend. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  men- 
tion this  only  in  connection  with  the 
plan  for  today,  and  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  joint  resolution  before  the  Sen- 
ate may  be  expeditiously  con.sidered. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  I  know  my 
friend  will  cooperate  in  tn.-inc  to  pet  the 
matter  to  an  early  vote.  We  had  a  prob- 
lem.    Yesterday    was    Eisenhower    Day 


throughout  the  land,  and  we  could  not 
.pet  any  votes  on  the  pending  resolution 
becau.se  I  desired  to  cooc>erate  with  my 
friends  of  the  minority,  as  they  so  gen- 
erously cooperate  with  us  from  time  to 
time. 

Before  the  smoke  has  cleared  away 
from  the  Eiser-iiower  Day  celebrations 
across  the  country  Senators  will  be  ready 
to  leave  for  Lincoln  Day  ceremonies. 
I\'bi-uary  12  Is  Lincoln's  birthday.  Sen- 
ators will  leave  on  the  7th  and  will  not 
get  back  until  the  following  Monday. 

If  we  are  to  face  up  to  the  problems 
winch  must  be  solved,  and  if  the  Con- 
gress is  to  make  the  record  all  of  us  de- 
sire it  to  make,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
act  on  a  school  bill,  on  the  poll  tax 
amendment,  on  the  civil  riphts  bill,  on 
the  housing  bill,  and  on  a  number  of 
pieces  of  comprehensive  leeislation.  in 
addition  to  the  regular  appropriation 
bills. 

So  I  hope  the  activities  on  the  dinner 
circuit  will  not  interfere  with  too  many 
Senators'  attendance,  because  there  Ls 
not  an  eveninc  we  do  not  have  a  dinner 
to  attend,  and  I  do  not  like  to  distin- 
guish between  which  one  is  minor  and 
which  one  is  ma.ior. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  recog- 
nise that  what  the  Senator  has  said  is 
accurate,  but  in  lipht  of  his  statement, 
I  thoupht  we  oupht  to  try  to  expedite 
consideration  of  the  pending  proposal. 
Many  Senators  have  commitments  with 
respect  to  the  annual  dinners,  and  I 
thoupht  we  might  help  in  getting  ex- 
peditious consideration  of  the  pending 
joint  re.solution  during  the  day. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  cannot  do 
anything  about  Senators'  commitments. 
I  desire  to  expedite  action  on  the  pend- 
ing joint  resolution  today,  and  I  shall 
try  to  do  .so.  I  hope  we  can  finL'^h  action 
on  the  measure.  I  should  like  to  finish 
by  about  5  o'clock.  But  I  think  Sen- 
ators who  make  commitments  up  to  Feb- 
ruary 7  and  after  February  12  ought  to 
realize  what  I  have  said  the  minority 
leader  and  majority  leader  have  agreed 
to.  We  are  going  to  do  everythirig  we 
can  within  our  control  to  see  that  we 
pet  through  our  business  here  in  time 
for  the  conventions.  In  order  to  do  that, 
we  will  have  to  come  in  early  and  stay 
late.  TTiat  means  that  some  Senators 
will  have  to  miss  dinner  engagements. 
I  went  to  a  very  impoitant  dinner  night 
before  last  honoring  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  IMr.  Green j.  I  could  not 
leave  my  office  until  8  o'clock  and  the 
guests  at  the  dinner  were  seated  at  8 
o'clock.  A  similar  situation  often  exists 
with  other  Senators.  Sometimes  I  have 
to  leave  those  dinners  and  return  to  the 
Senate. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  stop  and 
the  clock  will  not  be  turned  back  be- 
cause Senators  have  important  dinner 
engagements.  When  we  get  to  the  civil 
rights  debate  we  may  have  to  watch  our 
breakfast  engagcment-s.  too. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wanted  to  ask  the  majority  leader  if  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  leadership  to 
bring  up  the  school  aid  bill  immediately 
following    the   disposition    of   the   joint 


resolution  wliich  is  now  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No:  I  would 
not  want  to  be  committed  to  or  pro- 
hibited from  taking  up  a  number  of 
bills  which  have  been  cleared  and  arc  on 
the  calendar.  I  expect  to  call  up  several 
bills.  I  expect  the  school  bill  to  be  one 
of  the  ma.ior  pieces  of  legislation  con- 
sidered this  year,  and  I  want  to  take  it 
up  as  soon  as  I  can  following  the  dis- 
position of  the  pending  joint  resolution. 
But  there  will  be  other  iDills  sandwiched 
in  between.  I  hope  we  can  pet  the 
school  bill  acted  upon  before  February 
15,  and  I  am  going  to  make  every  effort 
to  have  that  done.  But,  for  instance,  if 
it  were  cleared,  we  could  not  call  it  up 
by  motion  before  next  Tuesday  because 
of  the  absence  of  some  Senators  who  are 
interested  in  that  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  I  may  ask  the 
leader  one  more  question,  does  he  in- 
tend to  bring  up  before  next  Wednesday 
the  bill  reported  by  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committ-ee  having  to 
do  with  cables,  boosters,  TV  stations, 
and  the  Uke?  It  is  Order  No.  950,  Senate 
bill  2653,  to  amend  section  40D;c)  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  should 
like  to  discuss  that  with  the  Senator. 
There  is  one  group  writing  letters  rec- 
ommending that  it  be  taken  up.  Tliere 
is  another  group  WTiting  letters  urging 
us  to  wait  tmtil  they  get  back.  I  have 
letters  from  some  Senators  saying, 
"Please  take  it  up  now."  I  have  letters 
from  others  saying.  "Please  do  not  take 
it  up  until  after  the  15th." 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator,  in 
answer  to  questions,  has  given  several 
negative  answers.  Is  the  majority  lead- 
er able  to  tell  tis  affiimatively  what  some 
of  the  bills  are  that  may  be  brought  up? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Yes.  They 
have  been  previouslj'  announced.  I  will 
repeat  them.  One  is  the  bill  to  ■which 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 
field] referred.  Order  No.  950,  Senate 
bill  2653.  the  community  antenna  bill. 
That  is  a  bill  which  will  receive  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate.  It  is  just  a 
question  of  arranging  a  time  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  Senators.  Another  is  Or- 
der No.  1035.  Senate  bill  743.  to  amend 
the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act.  That 
is  a  bill  which  will  receive  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

Order  No.  1049.  introduced  by  the  Sen- 
ators from  Michigan  IMr.  McNam.^ra 
and  Mr.  HartI,  to  authorize  an  emer- 
gency 2-year  program  of  Federal  finan- 
cial a.ssistance  in  school  construction  to 
the  States,  is  a  major  bill,  and  its  con- 
sideration will  take  much  time  of  the 
Senate. 

I  could  start  with  the  first  order  and 
go  through  the  list,  but  most  of  the  bills 
on  the  calendar  have  been  cleared.  It  is 
simply  a  question  of  working  out  when 
we  can  consider  them  in  the  Senate.  I 
doubt  that  we  will  get  to  all  the  ones  I 
have  already  hsted.  because  we  have 
agreed  to  go  slowly  from  February  7  and 
back  imtil  the  first  of  the  following  week. 

I  hope  my  minority  colleagues  will 
take  that  into  consideration  at  the  end 
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of  the  session,  when  they  issue  their 
statements  about  our  achievements,  and 
will  say  that  we  did  the  best  we  could 
in  the  light  of  all  the  engagements  we 
had  away  from  the  Senate. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The    PRESIDENT   pro    tempore    laid 
before  the  Senate  the  followmg  letters, 
wh.ch  were  referred  as  indicated 
Report    on    Agreements     Concludfd     Under 

AGRICTTLTrRAL    TlLVDE    DEVELOP  Mr.  NT    AND    A.-.- 

sisTAKCE  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator. 
Fy>relgn  Agricultural  Service.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  reporting,  pursuant  U:>  law,  on 
agreements  concluded  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954,  during  the  month  of  De- 
cember 1959  (With  accompanying  papers*: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 
Amenomei^t   or   Career    Compensation    .Act, 

Relating  to   Travel   and   Transport.^tion 

Allowances 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secre'-ary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  303  of  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949,  to  authorize 
travel  and  transportation  allowances,  and 
transportation  of  dependents  and  of  baggage 
and  household  effects  to  the  homes  of  their 
selection  for  certain  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  and  for  other  purposes  i  with 
an  accompanying  paper j;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

RzPOKT  or  EJipartment  of  Defense  on  Dis- 

posmow     or     Foreign     Excess     PERi><jNAL 

Pkofhitt 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  SecreUry  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  disposition  of  foreign  excess 
personal  property  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, as  of  June  30.  \9f>9  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 

RzPOKT  OT  Ptoeeal  Power  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Power  Commission,  Washington,  DC  ,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that 
Commission  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30.  1959  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  F  reign 
Commerce. 

Administrative    Assistant    Secretary    of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  establish 
the  position  of  Administrative  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  EducaMon.  and  Welf.ire 
(with  an  accompanying  paper  i  ;  t«  the  C^m- 
mlttee   on   Post    Office   and    Civl!    Service. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OP 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  GENERAL  AS- 
SEMBLY 

Mr,  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston  J.  I  present  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  General  Assembly  of  South 
Carolina  memorializina:  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate funds  to  conduct  basic  and  ap- 
plied research  at  a  research  center,  to  be 
established  in  the  Pee  Dee  area  of  South 
Carolina,  on  problems  involved  in  the 
usage  of  soil  and  water  resources  in  the 


middle  Atlantic  coastal  plains  areas  I 
ask  that  the  concun-ent  resolution  be  ap- 
propriately referred. 

There  beine;  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  received  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  as 
follows: 

Whereas  many  ba^^ic  and  practical  prob- 
lems are  involved  in  thp  usage  of  soil  and 
w:\ter  re£Our<  es  by  agriculture,  industry,  mu- 
liicioalities  and  others;  and 

Whereas  the  demands  for  the  use  of  these 
reso'orces  are  ever  increasing  and  the  solu- 
tion of  U^.e  many  problems  involved  has  be- 
come a  nationwide  interest;  and 

Whereas  soil  and  wa^er  conservation  re- 
search IS  urgently  needed  in  many  areas  and 
especially  in  those  which  have  a  much  higher 
production  potential  than  that  indicated  at 
the  present,  and 

Whereas  the  middle  coastal  plains  areas 
which  Ue  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia,  containing  approximately  30 
million  acres.  Is  considered  to  be  an  area 
which  needs  the  attention  of  research  scien- 
tists With  a  view  to  studying  flooding,  water 
supply,  water  erosion,  wind  erosion,  crop 
rotation  and  residue  management,  salinity. 
soil  fertilization  and  liming,  reclamation  of 
marshland,  forest  establishment  and  man- 
agement, economic  and  social  aspects  of  soil 
and  water  conservation,  internal  drainage, 
tillage,  and  many  related  problems;  and 

Whereas  in  document  No  36  of  the  1st 
session.  86th  Coneress  entitled  "Facility 
Needs — Soil  and  W  i*er  C'on.-ervation  Re- 
■;f-arch."  the  Pre  D"f>  section  of  Si:uth  Caro- 
lina Is  recommended  as  a  research  center 
which  should  be  provided  with  facilities  for 
an  appreciable  expansion  to  attaclc  the  many 
diverse  problems  on  the  sandy  soils  of  the 
middle  coastal  plplns  involving  mineral  nu- 
trition, soil  and  water  management  because 
the  Pee  Dee  area  is  in  the  approximate  (?e*)- 
graphic  center  of  the  three-State  area  and 
has  typical  soils,  topography,  problems,  and 
average  climate  C' indltion."!;  and 

WTnereas  It  is  felt  by  the  membeni  ot  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  SoOth  Caro- 
lina that  there  is  a  tremendous  DS«d  for 
such  a  research  center,  to  be  administered 
and  operated  by  *he  Federal  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service,  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Research  Division,  In  ctX)i>erarion  with  par- 
ticipating Stale  experiment  stations,  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  desire  of  the  members  of 
the  general  assembly  that  funds  be  appro- 
priated so  that  such  research  center  may  be 
e3';ablished     N.w.   therefore,  be  It 

Re-'iOh-pd  by  the  houoe  of  representatives, 
the  sermte  concurring.  That  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  be  memorialized  to  appro- 
priate sufficient  funds  to  conduct  basic  and 
applied  research  at  a  research  center  to  be 
established  in  the  Pee  Dee  area  of  South 
C:\rclina  on  problems  Involved  In  the  usage 
of  soil  and  water  resources  In  the  middle 
Atlantic  coa.stal  areas;  and  be  it  further 

Re^^olved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  clerks  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  to  each  Member  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress from  South  Carolina. 

Inez  Watson, 
Clerk  of  the  House. 


TENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  SE- 
LECT COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS    (S.    REPT     NO.     1044' 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Busine.ss,  I  submit  the  committee's  lOih 
annual  report,  and  ask  that  it  bt' 
printed. 

As  has  been  the  case  in  every  preced- 
ing year,  this  report  is  a  unanimous 
one,  and  summarizes  an  active  and  fruit- 
ful year  of  activity  by  the  committee 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  received  and  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Finance,    with   am.endments: 

H  R  8684.  A  bill  to  provide  transitional 
provisions  for  the  income  tax  treatment  of 
dealer  reserve  Income  (Rcpt.  No.  1045). 


BILI^  AND  JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  Joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  f^rst  time,  and.  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Clark,  and  Mr  jAvrra)  : 
S  2929  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  in  order  to 
repeal  certain  provisions  requiring  affidavits 
of  belief:  to  the  Committee  on  Ltibor  and 
Public  Welfare 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Kennedt  when 
he  introduced  the  at>ove  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  BELALL: 
S  3930  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aubey 
Singh  Chattergoon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.  BE-fLL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Btrd  of  Virginia)  : 
S  2931  A  bill  to  amend  the  Hatch  Act  so 
AS  to  permit  certain  political  activity  by 
Federal  employees  residing  In  Maryland  or 
Virginia  and  employed  in  the  District  of 
Colombia  or  snrr  uiiding  countif-s  of  such 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration 

By  Mr  CLARK: 
S  2932  A  bill  to  amend  section  3568  of 
trie  18.  United  States  C<xle.  to  provide  for 
reducing  sentences  of  Imprisonment  Imposed 
upon  persons  held  in  custody  for  want  of 
ball  while  awaiting  trial  by  the  time  so  spent 
In  custody,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S  2933    A  bill  relating  to  accimiulation  of 
Income    by    certain    charitable    trusts    and 
corporations;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr    TALMADGE   (for  himself    Mr. 
Btrd  of  Virginia,  Mr  Robkhtson,  Mr. 
Johnston    of    South    Carolina,    Mr. 
Hill.   Mr.   Sparkman.  Mr.  Eastland, 
Mr.  Stknnis,  and  Mr   Long  of  Loui- 
siana) : 
SJ.Res.  154.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an   amendment   to   the   Constitution   of  the 
United  States  reserving  to  the  States  exclu- 
sive control  over  public  schools;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Talmadge  when 
he  introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  headinc-) 
By  Mr  JAVrrS: 
8.J.  Res  155  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  establishment  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia of  a  memorial  to  Albert  Einstein;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Javits  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  CLARK,  on  behalf  of  himself,  and 
Senators  Be-vll,  Byrd  of  West  Virginia, 


Carroll,  Church.  GhnEM.NG.  Hr.ri;:iNGS. 
Humphrey,  Javits  Kekauvfr,  Kfnnedy, 
Magnuson.  McCarthy.  Mc-Gee.  Morse, 
Moss.  NEiBEnciT,  Proxmipe,  .Symington, 
Willi  vMs  of  Now  J^-rsey.  Young  of  Ohio, 
Pastore,  Engle,  and  Ra.n-dolph,  sub- 
mitted a  concurrent  resolution  '.S.  Con. 
Res.  83)  to  strun^ithen  the  auUioriLy  of 
Uie  United  Nations  to  prevent  war,  which 
was  referred  to  tne  Committee  on  For- 
ei"n  Relations. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  re'^olution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Clapk,  wluch  aiJpoars  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

STATE  CONTROL  OF  PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 

Mr  TALMAIXjE  Mr.  President,  la.st 
January,  eight  colleagues  and  I  intro- 
duced a  proposed  const :tutional  amend- 
ment which  we  sincerely  f^'It  offered  a 
rea,sonable  and  realistic  solution  to  the 
worsrning  educational  c:iiis  prowinp  cut 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  1954  decision 
prohibiting  separate  schools  for  the 
races. 

The  proposal  v.os  widely  acclaimed 
not  only  in  the  S  lUth  but  also  in  all 
other  sections  of  the  countr>'.  Many 
new.'jpaper.s  carried  editorials  comment- 
ing favorably  upon  it  and  I  had  a  num- 
ber of  them  printed  in  the  CoNGrEs."--i.'N\L 
Re.ord.  I  received  hundreds  of  letters 
from  individuals  throughout  the  Nation 
endorsing  the  approach  proi)o.'-ed  by  the 
Talmad:::e  school  ami-ndment  as  fair, 
sound,  and  workable. 

Extensive  public  hearinpR  were  held 
last  May  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
rtltutlonal  AmendnienLs  at  which  an 
Impie  sive  number  of  respon.'rible  and 
respected  leaders,  including  some  of  the 
country's  best  legal  scholars  testified  in 
support  of  .so  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  The  282- 
page  printed  transcript  of  te.^timony 
taken  at  those  hearincs  stands  as 
Irrefutable  proof  of  the  fact  that  sup- 
port of  the  Talmadpe  school  amendment 
is  not  limited  to  any  one  region,  but  is 
national  in  .scope. 

I'nfortunately,  the  joint  resolution 
embodying  the  projxi.sed  amendment  was 
tabled  in  the  .<:ubcommittee  by  a  vote  of 
3  to  2  as  the  result  of  some  of  the 
specious  objections  which  were  raised 
to  it. 

There  were  .some  who  contended  that 
the  language  was  too  broad. 

There  were  others  who  maintained 
that  it  opened  the  door  to  economic, 
religious  and  racial  discrimination. 

There  were  others  who  insi.'^ted  that 
It  would  nullify  the  guarantee  of  "equal 
protr-ction  of  the  laws"  contained  in  the 
14th  amendment. 

There  were  others  who  charged  that 
it  would  result  in  all  manner  of  lowered 
standards,  capricious  regulations,  and 
restricted  educational  opportunity. 

Of  counse,  Mr.  President,  all  of  those 
fears  were  completely  groundless,  and 
those  of  us  sponsoring  the  proposed 
amendment  soupht  so  to  a-ssure  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  As  the  prin- 
cipal author,  I  advised  them  that  the 


sporLsors  would  welcome  any  clarifying 
language  which  they  felt  was  needed  to 
allay  the  various  apprehensions  which 
had  been  expressed. 

It  was  disappointing,  therefore,  that 
the  subcommittee  decided  to  table  the 
propc^al  rather  than  revise  its  wording 
and  ^ive  the  full  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciarv'  an  opportunity  to  pass  on  it. 

Con.sequently,  the  other  ?pon."^ors  and 
I  have  endeavored  lo  rewrite  the  original 
joint  resolution  in  an  effort  to  satisfy 
the  objections  which  have  been  raised 
to  It.  Willie,  at  tlie  same  time,  striving 
to  preserve  the  oneinal  objective  of  re- 
storing control  over  public  education  to 
the  Slates  as  intended  by  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution.  The  re.-^ult  of  our 
efforts  is  contained  in  a  new  joint  reso- 
lution which  I  shall  offer  for  introduc- 
tion and  appropriate  reference  at  the 
clo.se  of  my  remarks. 

Our  revised  amendment  would  read  as 
follows: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  prrvlElon  of 
this  Constitution,  every  State  shall  have  ex- 
clusive control  of  Its  public  schools,  p\:bllc 
educational  institutions,  arid  public  educa- 
tional systems,  whether  operated  by  the  State 
or  by  p<illtical  or  other  subdivisions  of  the 
State  or  b'-  Instrumentalities  or  agencies  of 
the  State:  Provided,  however,  Thiht  nothing 
contained  in  this  article  f-hall  be  co:i£trued 
to  authorize  any  State  to  deny  to  any  pupil 
because  of  race,  color,  national  origin,  or 
religious  belief  the  right  to  attend  6ch<K>is 
equal  in  respect  to  the  quality  and  ability 
of  the  teachers,  curriculum,  and  physical 
facilities  to  those  attended  by  other  pupils 
attending  schools  in  the  same  school  system. 

Mr  Pre.sident.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that 
this  new  language  for  the  Talmadge 
school  amendment  should  serve  to  set  at 
rest  all  the  fears  of  tliose  who  have  liad 
doubts  either  as  lo  the  motives  of  its 
sponsors  or  as  to  the  ultimate  result  of 
Its  application. 

Nothing  in  that  language,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, wou'd  relieve  any  State  of  its  obli- 
gation Within  the  context  and  intent  of 
the  14lh  amendment  to  guarantee  all  of 
its  citizens  equal  protc>ction  of  the  laws. 
It  would  mtrely  a.ssure  for  all  time  to 
come  that  insofar  as  public  education  is 
concerned,  no  State  could  be  deprived 
of  its  con.stitutional  right  to  operate  its 
public  schools  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  Its  citizens  within  the  limits  of 
constitutional  guarantees. 

Let  me  point  out  and  emphasize,  Mr. 
President,  tl.at  tlie  Talmadpe  school 
amendment  is  neither  a  segregation  nor 
an  intepration  measure  It  rather  is  a 
proposal  to  rea.s.sert  affirmatively  the 
time-honored  right  of  local  people  to  ad- 
minister tlieir  scliools  on  the  State  and 
local  levels  in  accordance  with  prevail- 
ing conditions,  circumstances  and  atti- 
tudes. Undt-r  It,  school  patrons  in  each 
Stale  would  be  free  to  determine  for 
lhem.selves  through  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives whether  fcgregation,  integra- 
tion, or  s.^me  median  procedure  would 
best  serve  the  intercots  of  their  children 
and  State. 

Tlic  basic  question  involved  is  far 
more  fundamental  than  the  mere  matter 
of  who  attends  what  school.  It  goes  to 
the  very  heart  of  our  concept  of  consti- 


tutional republican  government ;  that  is, 
the  right  of  local  self-determination. 

The  bedrock  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment is,  in  the  words  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  that  it  derives  its  "just 
powers  from  tlie  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned." And  whenever  we  in  this  coun- 
tr>-  get  away  from  that  foundation  of 
our  freedom,  as  cf  that  moment  we  will 
have  ceased  to  be  a  Nation  in  which 
the  people  govern  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  on  the 
issue  of  .separation  of  the  races  in  the 
schools  of  the  Nation  there  is  a  wide 
divergence  of  opinion  and  individual 
feelings  are  strong  and  inflamed  on  both 
Sides.  Many  false  emotional  factors 
have  been  injected,  and  those  undoubt- 
edly account  for  the  fact  that  the  Tal- 
madge school  amendment  to  date  has 
not  been  considered  on  its  merits. 

As  I  endeavored  to  stress  when  I  intro- 
duced the  original  version  of  the  amend- 
ment last  year,  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
.stitutional  and  sociological  ramifications 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  school  ruling 
have  stirred  a  continuing  controversy 
which  has  divided  the  best  minds  of  the 
counirj'. 

There  are  two  opposing  camps  of  opin- 
ion— those  who  consider  the  decision  to 
be  the  law  of  the  land  and  who  are  de- 
termined to  force  its  implementation  re- 
gardless of  the  results  and  those,  like 
myself,  who  consider  the  decision  to  be 
out,«:ide  the  scope  of  the  Constitution  and 
who  are  dedicated  to  seeking  its  reversal 
by  every  lawful  means. 

On  one  hand,  there  is  the  accomplished 
fact  of  a  Supreme  Court  edict,  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  South  will 
neither  accept  nor  submit  to  the  forced 
implementation  of  it. 

The  only  realistic,  constitutional  way 
by  which  the  public  schools  in  many 
areas  of  the  South  can  be  spared  the  fate 
of  being  crushed  between  those  two  mill- 
stones lies  in  recognizing  that  public 
schools  are  local  institutions  which  must 
be  operated  by  IocaI  people  on  the  State 
and  local  levels  if  they  are  to  survive. 

It  was  with  the  view  of  affording  such 
a  solution  that  the  original  Talmadge 
school  amendment  was  proposed  last 
ytar.  and  it  is  with  that  same  objective  in 
mind  that  the  revised  version  is  being 
presented  at  this  session. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  the  text  of  my  statement 
before  the  Senate  upon  the  introduction 
of  the  original  amendment  on  January 
27.  1959,  printed  at  this  jimcture  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Proposed  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 

To  Vest  Exclxtsive  Aj>mini.strativk  Control 

of    Public    Schools    in    the    States    and 

Theih  Political  Subdivisions 

"Sir    Tai.madgi:    Mr.  President,   no   one  can 

view    dippassionately    the    recent    course    of 

events  which  has  resulted  in   the  closing  of 

public    Fchools    in    various    localities    of    the 

S^'Uth  without  experiencing  a  deep  sense  ot 

sorrow. 

Neither  can  one  objectively  contemplata 
&  future  In  which  those  events  are  allowed  to 
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continue  to  their  ultimate  conclusion  with- 
out experiencing  a  shocking  senM  of  alarm. 
The  closing  of  any  school  anywhere  U  a 
lamentable  occurrence. 

The  closing  of  a  public  school  system  la  a 
terrible  tragedy. 

The  destruction  of  public  education  in  an 
entire  region  of  oxir  Nation  would  be  an 
unparalleled  catastrophe. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  a  realistic  appraisal 
of  the  facts  of  the  matter  affords  no  conclu- 
sion but  that  that  will  be  the  inevitable 
result  of  binding  the  citizens  of  the  South 
In  the  chains  of  circumstance  now  being 
forged  around  them. 

And  the  real  losers  of  such  an  eventuality 
unfortunately  will  be  those  who  will  have 
the  least  to  say  about  it — the  schoolchildren 
of  the  South  and  their  parents 

Th«  Importance  of  education  hardly  can 
be  overstated. 

With  the  exception  of  seeking  the  salva- 
tion of  his  Immortal  soul,  man  has  no  greater 
responsibility  than  seeing  that  his  young  are 
educated  to  the  fullest  extent  of  their  abili- 
ties and  are  equipped  spiritually  and  intel- 
lectually to  achieve  mankinds  highest 
destiny. 

The  American  concept  of  universal  eduf^a- 
tlon.  more  than  any  other  factor,  is  respon- 
sible for  the  greatness  which  this  Nation 
has  achieved.  And  it  very  likely  may  prove 
to  be  the  determining  factor  in  the  outcome 
of  our  present  llfe-or-death  struggle  wltii 
International  communism. 

This  critical  Juncture  in  our  national  life 
Ifl  no  time  to  permit  divisive  Issues  to  rob 
the  Nation  of  the  minds  and  talents  of  a 
great  segment  of  Its  youth  by  closing  the 
doors  of  the  public  schools  In  their  faices. 

It  Is  time.  Mr.  President,  that  someor.e 
spoke  out  in  behalf  of  the  voiceless  ma.<^.=*'3 
who  will  suffer  the  consequences  of  such 
rash  action. 

Prom  their  standpoint  there  Is  little  dif- 
ference between  those  who  woxilU  destroy 
public  schools  with  bombs  and  those  who 
would  close  them  with  court  orders. 

The  end  result  of  both  actions  Is  the 
same — to  deny  the  children  affected  their 
right  to  a  public  education. 

Let  us  put  the  question  In  its  proper  per- 
spective. 

The  constitutional  and  sociological  rami- 
fications of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  that  separate,  but  equal,  education 
Is  violative  of  the  14th  amendment  have 
stirred  a  continuing  controversy  which  has 
divided   the  t)est  minds   of   the   country. 

There  are  those  who  consider  the  decision 
to  be  the  law  of  the  land  aiid  who  are  de- 
termined to  force  its  Implementation  re- 
gardless of  the  results 

There  are  others,  like  myself,  who  consider 
the  decision  to  t>e  outside  the  scope  of  the 
Constitution,  and  who  are  dedicated  to  seek- 
ing its  reversal  by  every  lawful  means. 

Since  there  is  no  likelihood  that  those  two 
viewpoints  ever  will  be  reconciled,  it  is  es- 
sential to  the  future  welfare  of  the  Nation 
that  all  citizens  face  up  to  the  two  incon- 
trovertible facts  of  the  situation  They  are 
these:  First,  regardless  of  whether  one  ac- 
cepts It  or  not,  the  Supreme  Court's  school 
decision  la  an  accomplished  fact  which  will 
remain  so  until  it  either  Ls  reversed  by  the 
Court  Itself  or  is  nullified  or  mrxllfied  by 
Congress  or  the  people;  and.  second,  regard- 
less of  whether  one  likes  It  or  not.  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  of  the 
South  will  neither  accept  nor  submit  to  the 
forced  Implementation  of  that  decision  and 
there  Is  no  prospect  of  any  chant^e  in  that 
position  within  the  foreseeable  future. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  unless  it  is  the 
wish  of  the  Senate  and  the  Congress  that  the 
Nation  be  torn  asunder  and  the  schools  of 
the  South  destroyed,  action  must  be  taken 
soon  to  resolve  the  issue  on  a  real  is  tic.  con- 
stitutional basis  In  the  light  of  the  fact* 
Just  stated. 


To  those  who  Insist  that  compliance  be 
compelled  by  Federal  force.  I  would  point 
out  the  disastrous  consequences  of  such  an 
attempt  In  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Federal  bayonets  are  not  the  answer. 
To  those  who  would  have  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment finance  and  operate  the  schools  of 
the  South,  I  would  point  out  the  abhorrent 
results  we  have  witnessed  In  our  lifetimes 
from  the  attempts  by  Nazi  Germany  and 
Communist  Russia  to  control  education  at 
the  national  level. 

Federal  control  of  education  Is  not  the 
answer. 

To  those  who  advocate  Inaction  and  who 
would  sit  by  Idly  and  smurtly  while  children 
go  without  an  education,  I  would  pomt  rjut 
the  unspeakable  hypocrisy  of  using  children 
as  pawns  of  political  expediency. 

Rearing  a  generation  In  Ignorance  is  not 
the  answer 

■What,  then.  Mr  President,  Is  the  answer? 
That  Is  a  question  to  which  I  have  given 
2  years  of  serious  thought  and  careful  study 
and  about  which  I  have  8.iU2;ht  the  Ideas  and 
advice  of  lawyers  and  laymen  throughout 
my  State  and  re^'lon. 

In  all  cand-T  I  must  admit.  Mr  President, 
that  I  do  not  believe  any  one  man,  any  one 
legislative  body  or  any  one  court  could  de- 
vise a  comprehensive  answer  which  would 
cover  all  situations  and  meet  all  contlnsjen- 
cles   Inherent   In   the   present   c^mtroversy. 

That  is  why  I  am  convinced  that  the  his- 
torians of  the  future  will  record  as  one  of 
the  gravest  and  mopt  c>s*ly  mistakes  of  our 
Nation  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  make  Judicial  questloris  out  of  matters 
of  human  relations  which  the  sum  total  of 
the  experience  of  mankind  dictates  should 
be  left  to  the  orderly  pv-fC^rs  of  evolution. 

But  now  that  the  Court  has  arrogated  unto 
Itself  the  authority  to  release  the  unknown 
contents  of  this  Pandora's  box,  I  submit.  Mr. 
President,  that  It  la  now  Incumbent  upon 
Congress  to  act  to  provide  for  the  resolution 
of  the  resiil':ln£r  problems  and  tensions  In  a 
way  compatible  with  American  constitu- 
tional concepts 

That  way.  Mr  President,  lies  In  the  recog- 
nition of  the  fundamental  fact  that  public 
schools  in  the  United  St<\les  are  local  insti- 
tutions whic'n  have  been  established  and  are 
operated  and  financed  by  local  people  on  the 
local  level. 

That  way  lies  in  freeing  the  Governors, 
legislatures,  and  school  boards  of  the  indi- 
vidual States  to  deal  with  each  sltuatt'^'n  In 
the  light  of  its  own  peculiar  circumstances 
and  In  accordance  with  prevailing  public 
opinion. 

That  way  lies  In  removing  external  pres- 
sures seeking  to  force  compliance  with  un- 
acceptable directives  and  edicts  and  rather 
permitting  local  schcx'il  patrons  to  determine 
fir  them~.^elvps  the  manner  In  which  the 
schools  attended  by  their  children  shall  be 
administered. 

That  way  can  be  paved,  Mr  President,  by 
the  submission  by  th;3  ConRresa  for  ratifica- 
tion by  the  States  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
would  read  as  follows: 

"Administrative  control  of  any  public 
school,  public  educational  Institution,  or 
public  edui'atlonal  system  operated  by  any 
State  or  by  any  political  or  other  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  shall  be  vested  exclusively  In 
such  State  and  subdivision  and  nothiuE;  con- 
tained In  this  Constitution  shall  be  con- 
strued to  deny  to  the  residents  thereof  the 
right  to  determine  for  therruselves  the  manner 
In  which  any  such  school.  Institution,  or  sys- 
tem is  administered  by  such  State  and  sub- 
division." 

Under  such  a  constitutional  provision,  the 
citizens  of  each  State  and  subdivision  would 
be  left  free  to  determine  for  themselves — in 
accordance  with  local  conditions  and  pro- 
cedures and   prevailing  attitudes — how  and 


when   their  schools   would   comply  with   the 
Supreme  Court's  school  decision. 

Such  a  provision  would  prevent  destruc- 
tion of  the  public  schools  of  the  Kou-h  and 
would  end  for  all  time  any  threat  from  any 
quarter  of  Federal  control  of  education. 

Such  a  provision  would  af.'^ure  uninter- 
rupted instruction  for  all  children,  regard- 
less of  their  color  or  place  of  residence 

Such  a  provision  would  permit  either  re- 
tention of  the  status  quo  or  orderly  change 
as  dictated  by  the  requirements  of  public 
opinion  and  make  certain  that  whatever 
change  might  take  place  would  be  by  the 
constructive  process  of  evolution  rather  than 
the  destructive  process  of  revolution 

Such  a  provision  would  create  a  basis  for 
unity  throughout  the  Nation  at  a  time  wiien 
It  Is  vitally  Important  that  we  present  a 
united  front  before  our  enemies 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  course  I 
advocate  will  not  be  acceptable  to  those  who 
wish  to  further  their  own  partisan  ambi- 
tions by  punishing  the  South  or  to  those  who 
prefer  for  selfish  reasons  to  keep  the  Issue 
unref'oived 

But  I  submit.  Mr  President,  that  It  offers 
a  constitutional  solution  to  a  national 
dilemma  which  is  compatible  with  everything 
that  is  American  and  affords  the  one  way  in 
which  those  of  us  who  disagree  on  tiie  con- 
stitutional and  sociological  questions  at  Issue 
can  meet  on  firm  common  ground  to  serve 
the  best  Interests  of  the  present  and  future 
generations  of   American  youth 

I  sincerely  believe  that  there  Is  not  a 
Member  of  this  Congress — regardless  of  the 
degree  of  his  personal  belief  on  this  ques- 
tion— who  could  not  vote  for  such  an  amend- 
ment with  a  clear  conscience  and  In  com- 
plete consistency  with  his  principles. 

As  for  myself  I  am  and  always  have  been 
a  stanch  adherent  of  the  prln-lnle  of  local 
self-government  and  local  Belf-determina- 
tlon  I  regard  It  as  the  cornerstone  of  our 
freedom;  and  there  is  not  an  issue  In  our 
national  life  today  to  which  I  would  not  be 
willing  to  apply  It  without  reservation. 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  sincerely  desires 
to  see  this  disruptive  I'-sue  peacefully  and 
permanently  resolved,  and  who  genuinely  is 
concerned  about  the  welfare  of  all  the  chil- 
dren of  this  Nation,  would  oppose  the  sub- 
mission of  such  an  amendment 

I  cannot  comprehend  any  thinking  Individ- 
ual ever  opposing  the  submission  of  any  prop- 
osition to  a  vote  of  the  people  or  their 
elected  representatives. 

The  very  basis  of  our  form  of  government 
is.  in  the  words  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, that  It  derives  Its  "Just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed  " 

That  is  the  crux  of  the  present  effort  to 
force  a  new  social  order  upon  the  South  by 
Judicial  dicta — It  Is  being  done  without  the 
consent  of  the  people  directly  affected 

The  sentiment  of  the  people  of  my  State 
of  Georgia  is  best  summarized  by  two  edi- 
torial excerpts. 

The  first,  from  the  column  of  David  Law- 
rence In  the  July  8.  1956.  U&uc  of  Uii.  News 
Si.  World  Report,  states 

"The  question  bef.ire  the  country  todny  Is 
whether  communities  are  free  to  adj'ist 
their  school  system  to  meet  their  own  local 
conditions  and  local  sentiment.  Those 
State.s  which  desire  to  Integrate  their  schools 
ought  to  have  the  sovereign  right  to  do  fo. 
and  those  which  desire  to  operate  mixed 
schools  In  some  counties  and  separate  their 
schools  In  other  counties,  either  by  color  or 
by  sex  or  by  Intelligence  tests,  should  have 
the  same  sovereign  right." 

The  second,  from  an  edlt-irlal  by  Edlt/ir 
James  H  Gray  In  the  November  27.  iwaa. 
Issue  of  the  Albany,  Ga.,  Herald,  reads: 

"Surely,  if  common  sense  Is  going  to  be  In- 
jected Into  this  question — and  th-^re  has  been 
too   little   of    that   because   of    the    political 
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capital  that  Is  being  made  of  the  votes  of 
minority  groups — this  vital  principle  of  con- 
sent of  the  governed  must  be  maintained. 
Obviously,  it  can  only  be  safeguarded  by 
careful  attention  being  paid  to  local  condi- 
tions and  local  sentiment.  •  •  •  Freedom 
cannot  flourish  in  a  8f>clety  where  Federal 
force  and  poilitical  whims  are  the  predomi- 
nant cementing  elements  " 

It  Is  interesting  to  note,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  2d  session  of  the  85th  Congress  In 
two  separate  enactments  nffirmed  the  local 
nature  of  public  schoc'ls  and  provided  for 
their  control  on  the  l<jcal  level 

In  the  National  Defen.se  Education  Act, 
Congress  decliu-ed 

The  Congress  reaffirms  the  principle  and 
declares  that  the  States  and  lix-al  com- 
munities have  and  must  retain  control  over 
and  primary  resporLSiblllty  for  public  educa- 
tion. 

In  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act.  Congress  pro- 
vided in  section  6(J>  that  "the  schools  and 
colleges  provided  for  In  this  act  shall  forever 
remain  under  Uie  exclusive  control  of  the 
State,  or  lis  governmental  subdivisions." 

The  States  of  the  South,  with  no  dlsresp>ect 
to  their  sister  State  of  Ala5.ka,  feel  they  are 
equally  entitled  to  exclusive  control  of  their 
schools  and  colleges  The  amendment  I  am 
offering  tixlay,  U  submitted  and  ratified, 
would  assure  for  all  time  that  all  States 
would  enjoy  tliat  right. 

Tlie  Supreme  Court  in  Its  Initial  decision 
acknowledged  the  "vaiiety  of  local  prob- 
lems" presented  by  It.-^  ruling  and  Instructed 
the  district  courts  to  take  "local  conditions" 
Intfj  account  In  formulating  their  decrees  un- 
der It.  H  iwever,  when  the  Little  R<x-k  dis- 
trict C'fiurt  sought  to  do  Just  that  last  year. 
the  High  Court  reversed  itaclf  and  held  that 
integration  would  have  to  proceed  despite 
local  Conditions  and  the  public  Interest. 

The  Supreme  C<:'urt  thus  has  sought  to 
establish  Itself— without  benefit  of  consti- 
tutional or  legislative  authorization — as  a 
8up>er  board  of  education  superior  to  the 
Constitution,  to  Congress,  and  to  the  con- 
sent of  the  pe-jple.  In  the  course  of  less 
than  5  years  It  has  so  dLsrupled  laws  govern- 
ing education  that  every  school  in  the  Na- 
tion now  is  subject  to  the  whims  of  what- 
ever 3ve  men  happen  to  constitute  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Cour.. 

I  d3  not  believe.  Mr  President,  that  It  Is 
the  Ir.tent  of  this  Congress  or  the  wish  of  the 
peoplf  of  this  Nation  that  the  local  schools 
which  were  paid  for  and  are  financed  on  the 
local  level  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  court 
which  has  no  knowledge  of  educational  needs 
or  th.;  public  interest  in  fuinillng  them. 

Of  all  our  public  institutions,  none  are 
more  needful  or  deserving  of  stability  and 
continuity  than  are  our  schools  It  Is  In- 
conceivable that  the  younger  generation  can 
be  ecucated  for  responsible  citizenship  In 
the  future  under  continually  changing  rules 
of  instruction 

It  Is  basic  in  organized  society  that  the 
rlphtf  and  wlfhes  of  the  individual  must  be 
subordinated  Ui  the  dictates  of  public  opin- 
ion and  the  requirements  of  public  interest. 
And  t  would  be  well  for  members  of  all 
three  branches  of  Government — executive 
and  Judicial  as  well  as  legislative- -to  reilect 
upon  the  fact  that  the  source  of  all  law  is  the 
peopl?  and  that  laws  and  court  decisions  are 
enfor  !lble  only  to  the  degree  that  they  con- 
form Uj  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

It  U  with  the  desire  to  invoke  our  heritage 
of  th«  "consent  of  the  governed"  that  I  here- 
with submit  for  appropriate  reference  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  would  vest  ex- 
clusive administrative  control  of  public 
schools  in  the  States  and  their  political  sub- 
dlvisl  ms. 

Mr  President.  I  Introduce  the  Joint  reso- 
lution on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senators 
from  Virginia  (Mr  Btrd  and  Mr  Ropertson], 
the  senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  JMr. 


Johnston  1.  the  Senators  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hnx  and  Mr  SPAUKMAif],  the  Senators  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  EAsmAND  and  Mr.  Stennib|, 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana   [Mr.  Long). 

l>rlr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Joint  resolution  may  be  read  twice 
by  its  title  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  Prf.';idino  OrnrER  The  Joint  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res  32)  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  suites  reserving  to  the  StaU'S  exclu- 
sive control  over  public  schools.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Talmadge  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  receUed.  read  twice  by  its  title. 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary 

Mr.  Talmadge  Mr  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Joint  resolution  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  Presiding  Officek.  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
printed   in   the  Record,   as   follows 

'He!>olved  by  the  Senate  and  Hcnise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  (tico-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein) ,  That  the 
following  article  is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  Uiree- 
fourths  of  the  several  States: 

"  "ARTICLE  — 

•'  'Administrative  control  of  any  public 
school,  public  educational  institution,  or 
public  educational  system  operated  by  any 
S*  *te  or  by  any  political  or  other  subdivision 
thereof,  shall  be  ve.6ted  exclusively  In  such 
State  and  subdivlsi-jn  and  nothing  con- 
tained In  this  Constitution  shall  be  con- 
strued to  deny  to  the  residents  thereof  the 
right  to  determine  for  themselves  the  man- 
ner In  which  any  such  school,  institution. 
or  system  is  administered  by  such  State  and 
subdivision  ■  " 

Mr.  Talmadge.  Mr  President,  as  I  observed 
earlier,  there  are  those  who  prefer  the  issue 
and  there  are  those  who  genuinely  want  to 
resolve   it. 

I  hope  that  two-thirds  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  of  this  86th  Congress  count 
themselves  in  the  latter  category,  and  will 
be  willing  to  stand  up  and  be  so  counted. 

This  amendment  Is  compatible  with  every- 
thing that  Is  American  It  Is  the  American 
way.  It  is  the  constitutional  way.  It  Is  the 
way  of  reason  and  common  sense. 

I  pray,  Mr  President,  that  for  the  future 
of  education  in  the  United  States  this  86th 
C-ongress  will  give  the  people  of  America, 
through  it,  the  opportunity  to  reclaim  their 
constitutional  right  to  run  their  schools  on 
the  local  level  according  to  the  wishes  of 
local  people. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
argument  that  the  Talmadge  sch(X)l 
amendment  would  result  in  lowered 
standards,  capricious  regulations,  re- 
stricted educational  opportunity,  and 
various  fancied  forms  of  racial,  religious, 
and  economic  discrimination  is  a  gross 
insult  to  the  intelligence,  vision,  aspira- 
tions, and  humanity  of  all  Americans  of 
all  regions. 

No  responsible  individual  would  advo- 
cate or  condone  any  backward  step  in 
the  quality  or  quantity  of  American  edu- 
cation. All  thinking  citizens  recognize 
that  the  great  need  of  our  Nation  in  this 
era  of  scientific  and  technological  revo- 
lution is  for  more  and  better  education, 
and  the  extraordinary  efforts  which  the 
citizens  of  the  South  presently  are  mak- 


ing to  provide  such  education  for  all 
children  of  all  races,  national  origins, 
and  religions  bespeaks  more  eloquently 
of  their  sincerity  and  good  faith  in  this 
regard  than  anythmg  I  might  say. 

There  would  be  no  curtaikiient  or  in- 
fringement of  educational  opportunity 
for  children  of  any  race  in  the  South  as 
the  result  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
Talmadge  school  amendment  into  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  To 
the  contrary  the  actual  result  would  be 
an  acceleration  of  the  present  effort  to 
improve  the  educational  opportimity  of 
all  children  to  justify  the  confidence  of 
the  remainder  of  the  Nation  in  giving 
specific  constitutional  recognition  to  the 
right  of  the  people  of  the  South  to  work 
out  solutions  to  their  problems  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  prevailing  situation 
in  each  particular  Stat.e. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
will  have  degenerated  to  a  sad  state  in- 
deed when,  as  some  opponents  of  the 
Talmadge  school  amendment  contended 
last  year,  the  Supreme  Court  and  its 
strained  interpretations  of  the  14th 
amendment  are  the  only  remaining 
safeguards  against  inferior  education 
in  this  country. 

Fortunately  for  the  Nation,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  American  people  do  not  have 
so  low  an  opinion  of  their  conscience, 
sense  of  justice  and  fair  play  and  ability 
to  manage  their  own  affairs  as  do  some 
of  their  (detractors  on  the  national  scene. 

It  is  to  give  the  American  people  the 
opportunity  to  prove  that  point,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  introduce  for  myself 
and  the  Senators  from  Virgmia  [Mr. 
Byrd  and  Mr.  Robertson]  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Johnston), 
the  Senators  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hill 
and  Mr.  Sparkman],  the  Senators  from 
Mississippi  IMr.  Eastland  and  Mr.  Sten- 
Nis]  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
IMr.  Long]  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  read  twice,  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and  printed  in  the  Record. 

I^e  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  joint  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  fS.J.  Res.  154) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  reserving  to 
the  States  exclusive  contix>l  over  public 
schools,  introduced  by  Mr.  Talmadge  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators ) ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Resolved  bp  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concitrring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purpnases  as 
a  part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by 
the  Legislatixres  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  States: 

"article  

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Constitution,  every  State  shtill  have  ex- 
clusive control  of  Its  public  schools,  public 
educational  Institutions  and  public  educa- 
tional   systems,    whether    operated    by    the 
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state  or  by  political  or  other  subdivlsiona  of 
the  State  or  by  instrumentalities  or  agencies 
of  the  State:  Provided,  however,  that  noth- 
ing contained  in  this  au-tlcle  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  any  State  to  deny  to  any 
pupil  because  of  race,  color,  national  origin, 
or  rellgkJUB  belief  the  right  to  attend  schools 
equal  in  reepect  to  the  quality  and  ability 
of  the  teachers,  curriculum  and  physical  fa- 
cilities to  those  attended  by  other  pupils  at- 
tending schools  in  the  same  school  system." 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr  President,  I 
support  the  proposed  amendment  sub- 
mitted by  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  TalmadgkI  which 
reserves  to  the  States  the  exclusive  con- 
trol over  public  schools,  not  because  I 
feel  that  the  Constitution  needs  this 
addition,  but  simply  because  it  seems  to 
be  a  practical  necessity  to  offset  a  fla- 
grant misinterpretation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  men  who  wrote  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion did  not  intend  to  give  the  Federal 
Government  any  jimsdiction  over  public 
education.  This  was  shown  not  only  by 
the  l»ck  of  any  mention  of  this  subject  in 
the  text  of  the  Constitution,  but  also  by 
the  debates  in  the  Philadelphia  Conven- 
tion and  the  State  ratifying  conventions 
and  by  contemporary  interpretations  of 
the  actions  of  those  bodies. 

The  closest  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention came  to  the  subject  was  when  it 
considered,  and  rejected,  a  proposal  for 
a  national  university.  Proposed  drafts 
of  the  Constitution  submitted  by  both 
James  Madison,  of  Virginia,  and  Charle.s 
Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  contained 
a  provision  for  the  university.  The  idea 
was  backed  by  George  Washington,  who 
continued  to  cherish  it  to  the  extent  that 
in  his  will  he  left  50  shares  of  Potomac 
Canal  stock  for  the  establishment  of  a 
university  "if  the  National  Government 
is  inclined  to  extend  a  fostering  hand." 
Virginia,  North  Carolina.  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Pennsylvania  supported  a  reso- 
lutioai  offered  by  Madison  suid  Pinckney 
to  establish  this  educational  institution, 
but  the  proposal  was  defeated  by  votes  of 
a  majority  of  the  Representatives  of  the 
other  States. 

There  was  lengthy  debate,  both  during 
and  after  the  Convention,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  division  of  jxjwers  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States,  and 
advocates  of  the  Constitution  were  able 
to  obtain  ratification  only  by  promising 
that  certain  amendments  would  be 
promptly  adopted.  That  pledge  was  ful- 
filled by  the  First  Congress  when  It 
adopted  the  10  amendments  which  we 
call  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  ninth  amendment  provides: 

The  enumeration  In  the  Constitution  of 
certain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny 
or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

The  10th  amendment  reads : 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  jMX>hlbited  by 
It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

Even  these  assurances  did  not  com- 
pletely satisfy  my  State,  however.  The 
Virginia  ratifying  convention  named  a 
committee  headed  by  Gov.  Edmund 
Randolph  EUid  Including  James  Madison 
and  John  Marshall  to  draft  a  form  of 
ratification  which  would  include  certain 
reservations  as  to  States  rights.  This 
resolution,    which   was   adopted,   stated 


that  "the  powers  granted  under  the 
Constitution,  being  derived  from  the 
people  of  the  United  States."  could  be 
"resumed  by  them  whensoever  the  same 
shall  be  perverted  to  their  Injury  or  op- 
pression" and  that  "no  right  of  any 
denomination  can  be  canceled,  abridged, 
restrained,  or  modified  by  the  Congress, 
by  the  Senate,  or  House  of  Representa- 
tives, acting  in  any  capacity,  by  the 
President,  or  siny  Department  or  officer 
of  the  United  States,  except  in  those  in- 
stances in  which  power  is  given  by  the 
Constitution   for   those   purposes." 

Deciding  which  pupils  should  attend 
a  particular  public  school  clearly  is  not 
one  of  the  powers  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution  nor 
is  it  prohibited  to  the  States  by  the  Con- 
stitution or  the  first  10  amendments. 

Neither  is  it  covered  by  the  14th 
amendment,  despite  the  1954  effort  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
to  read  into  the  amendment  a  power 
over  local  school  systems. 

Last  year  David  J.  Mays,  chairman  of 
the  Virginia  Commission  on  Constitu- 
tional Government,  who  is  distinguished 
not  only  as  a  lawyer  but  also  as  a  writer 
on  historical  subjects,  told  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  amend- 
ments of  the  researcli  done  by  an  expert 
staff  which  he  had  a.ssigned  to  examine 
the  relation  between  schools  and  the 
14th  amendment.  Mr.  Mays  said  ex- 
tensive studies  in  the  New  York  Public 
Librarj'.  the  Library  of  Congress,  and 
other  places  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  14th  amendment  had  no  application 
at  all  to  schools. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  same  Congress  which  submitted  the 
14th  amendment  created,  at  the  same 
time,  a  system  of  separate  schools  in  the 
District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Indubitably  so; 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Virginia 
was  just  about  to  mention  that  fact;  that 
is,  that  the  conclusion  rea<;hed  by  this 
distinguished  lawyer  from  Richmond, 
after  exhaustive  research  of  all  the 
available  records  in  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  the  Library  of  Congress,  and 
similar  places  elsewhere,  and  of  all  the 
debates  in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, of  the  Federalist  Papers,  and  every- 
thing pertaining  to  any  of  the  ratifymg 
conventions,  showed  that  there  was  no 
intention  whatever,  by  direction  or  In- 
direction, to  give  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment any  control  whatsoever  over  the 
schools. 

As  I  say,  this  conclusion  was  based  on 
actions  and  attitudes  of  legislative  bodies 
of  37  States  and  of  the  Congress  in  the 
sixties  and  seventies  of  the  last  century. 
One  clear  indication  of  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  14th  amendment  at  the  time 
of  Its  adoption  was  the  action  of  Con- 
gress itself  in  setting  up  segregated 
schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  later  indication  of  congressional  in- 
tent might  be  found  in  the  laws  pro- 
viding for  admission  of  Alaska  and  Ha- 
waii as  States  of  the  Union.  Each  of 
these  contained  a  specific  provision 
which  said  that  schools  and  other  edu- 
cational institutions  supported  in  whole 


or  In  part  by  trust  funds  provided 
through  grantvS  of  Federal  property  shall 
remain  forever  under  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  State. 

Unfortimately,  however,  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1954  not  only  ignored  the  posi- 
tion traditionally  taken  by  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  but  also 
reversed  the  rulings  of  previous  Courts 
by  demanding  that  schools  be  desegre- 
gated. 

Among  the  previous  decisions  dis- 
carded by  the  Court  in  1954  was  the 
19;.'7  decision  in  the  ca.se  of  Gong  Lum 
V.  Rice.  275  US.  78.  That  earlier  de- 
cision had  been  made  by  a  Court  headed 
by  Chief  Justice  Taft,  who  previously  had 
been  a  member  of  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals.  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  professor  of  law  at  Yale.  Other 
members  of  the  Court  Joining  in  the 
unanimous  decision  were  Justices 
Holmes,  Brandeis.  Stone,  Van  Devanter. 
McReynolds.  Sutherland,  Butler,  and 
Sanford. 

Acting  on  the  complaint  of  a  Chinese 
girl,  the  Court  ruled  that  public  educa- 
tion was  within  the  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion of  tb.e  StaK-.s  and  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  14th  amendment  or  the 
Constitution  to  prohibit  a  State  from 
segregating  students  on  the  basis  of  race. 
This  deci-sion  also  held  that  if  the  fa- 
cilities provided  for  members  of  a  col- 
ored race  were  equal  to  those  provided 
for  whites  m  a  separate  school  there 
were  no  constitutional  grotmds  for  com- 
plaint. 

The  Gong  Lum  decision  was  in  line 
with  numerous  other  decisions  of  the 
Federal  courts  and  State  courts,  and  if 
it  had  b<  en  alloAed  to  stand,  there  would 
be  no  need  for  the  new  constitutional 
amendment  proposed  in  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  32  But.  although  the  deci- 
sion in  the  1954  case  of  Brown  against 
Board  of  Education  technically  bound 
only  the  immediate  parties  to  it.  so  long 
as  that  rulmg  stands  it  is  morally  bind- 
mg  on  lower  courts  suid  serves  as  a 
constant  prod  pu-shiru;  us  not  only  in  the 
direction  of  integrated  .schools,  but  also 
toward  more  Federal  controls  over  edu- 
cation. 

Our  courts  will  be  filled  with  cases 
Involving  the  desegregation  issue  until 
either,  first,  the  Supreme  Court  again 
changes  its  position,  or  second,  the  States 
have  been  given  an  oppwrtunity — such  as 
is  proposed  in  the  pending  resolution — to 
amend  the  Constitution  and  to  say  posi- 
tively that  control  over  public  schools  is 
reserved  exclusively  to  the  States. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  should 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  pass  on  that 
question,  not  merely  as  a  means  of  re- 
movmg  schools  from  tlie  field  of  con- 
troversy and  all(jwing  school  officials  to 
concentrate  on  their  responsibility  for 
educating  children,  but  also  becau.se 
there  is  involved  here  a  ba^sic  question 
of  philosophy  of  government. 

Either  we  are  to  remam  a  Federal 
Union,  as  contemplated  by  the  Founding 
Fathers,  with  States  exercising  sover- 
eignty in  certain  areas  and  the  Federal 
Grovemmcnt  recognized  as  supreme 
within  its  own  limited  area  of  power,  or 
else  we  shall  become  a  monolithic  State 
with  all  important  powers  concentrated 
in  the  central  government. 
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Tiie  experience  of  history  Indicates 
that  no  govermnent  has  been  able  to  re- 
main in  power  for  a  long  time  over  a 
wide  area,  including  people  with  differ- 
ing characteristics,  except  by  use  of  the 
Federal  principle  of  division  of  powers. 
We  have  built  a  great  enterprise  syste.7i 
on  that  firm  foundation.  Adoption  of 
the  amendment  assuring  States  against 
interlerence  with  their  right  to  control 
the  t-aining  of  their  youth  will  buttress 
our  Constitutional  foimdation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that 
the  pcndmg  resolution  will  be  approved. 


MEMORI.^L     TO  ALBERT     EINSTEIN 
IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  i-eference.  a  joint 
resolution  authorizing  the  establishment 
in  th?  District  of  Columbia  of  a  memo- 
rial to  Albert  Einitein. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  our  time  and  the  worlds  leading 
scienust  w;is  Albert  Einstein,  who  died 
in  1955.  There  have  been  many  great 
men  in  our  generation;  but  his  name 
stancs  out  among  t!ie  others  as  one 
whos"?  work  will  probably  temper  the 
course  of  the  world  for  many  genera- 
tions still  to  come.  Without  his  genius. 
the  tremendous  achievements  in  the 
physical  sciences  and  in  the  exploration 
of  space  may  in  all  likelihood  not  have 
occurred  m  our  lifetimes. 

Altert  Emsiein  publi.^hed  his  TTieory 
of  Special  Relativity  as  fur  back  as  1905. 
Albert  Ein.:;teui  was  an  immigrant  to 
the  United  States,  a  refugee  who  fled 
Nazi  persecution.  A  vi.niier  of  the  Nobel 
Prioe  in  1921,  he  b(  came  a  special  target 
of  th(;  Nazis.  He  lied  finaliy  in  1933  and 
came  to  Princeton,  N.J.,  where  the  uni- 
versity made  it  pcs.'^ible  for  him  to  con- 
tinue his  work.  Had  he  not  been  a  man 
of  e.vccptional  diotinction.  our  present 
immigration  laws  might  very  well  have 
kept  him  out  of  our  country,  to  the  very 
great  detriment  of  world  progress. 

In  this  connection  I  .should  like  to 
point  out  urgent  need  of  amendments  to 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Act 
whicli  would  seek  to  modernize  and  cor- 
rect many  weaknesses  in  our  present  im- 
migration procedures,  and  include  the 
admI;.sion  Into  tlie  United  States  of  a 
fair  share  of  the  Iron  Curtain  refiigees. 

Our  counti-y  was  extremely  fortunate 
in  be  ng  able  to  provide  a  home  and  an 
atmophere  in  which  a  man  like  Albert 
Einstein  could  continue  his  incomparable 
work.  His  name  will  be  an  inspiration  in 
science  to  the  present  and  future  genera- 
tions of  young  scientists  as  well  as  to  the 
youth  of  our  country,  who  have  not  been 
privileged  to  know  him^.  I  believe  it 
would  be  eminently  fitting  that  we  estab- 
lish in  the  capital  of  the  United  States 
a  memorial  to  Albert  Einstein  which 
would  stand  as  an  expression  of  our  Na- 
tion's high  regard  for  this  extraordinary, 
yet  vi>ry  modest  and  humble  man.  and  I 
propcse  this  resolution  to  that  effect. 
I  expect  that  there  will  be  adequate  pri- 
vate ;;ubscription  for  this  memorial. 

Th?  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

Thi  joint  resolution  <SJ.  Res.  155) 
authorizing  the  establishing  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  of  a  memorial  to  Albert 


Einstein,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
A  dminlstration . 

Mr.  JAVITS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  jomt  re^  jlution  authorizing  the  es- 
tablishment m  the  District  of  Columbia 
of  a  memorial  to  Albert  Einstein,  which 
I  introduced  earlier  this  afternoon,  may 
he  on  the  desk  until  the  close  of  business 
on  Monday,  February  1,  so  as  to  give 
otlier  Senators  an  opportunity  to  co- 
sponsor  it  if  they  so  desire. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FHLING  OF  TEMPORARY  VACAN- 
CIES IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES—AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  Senators  Douglas. 
Allott,  B.\rtlett,  Be.\ll.  Case  of  New 
Jers?y,  Chukch.  Cl.\rk,  Cooper,  H.^rt, 
HuMi'HREY,  Keating,  Long  of  Hawaii, 
McCarthy.  Morse,  Moss.  Murray, 
MUSKIE.  Neueekger,  Pastore,  Proxmire. 
S':cTT,  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Young  of  Ohio,  I  submit  amendments, 
in  the  nature  of  a  subotitute.  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  us.  jointly,  to  tlie 
joint  resolution  «S.J  Res.  39'  to  amend 
the  Constitution  to  authorize  governors 
to  fill  tempoi'ary  vacancies  in  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives.  I  ask  that  the 
amendmcnt.s  be  printed  under  the  rule. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  tlie  table. 

Mr  BEALL  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  39.  supra,  which 
wa^  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  be 
printed. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  amendments  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  39,  which  amendments  would 
accomplish  two  things:  First,  separate 
permission  would  be  required  for  ratifi- 
cation of  all  of  these  amendments;  sec- 
ond, these  amendments  would  give  to  the 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
right  to  vote  for  electors,  and  also  to  be 
represented  In  the  Congress. 

I  ask  that  the  amendments  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  he  on  the  table. 


CAMPAIGN  SPENDING— ADDITION- 
AL cospo::soRS  of  bill 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  14.  1960.  the  names 
of  Senators  Mansfield,  Kennedy,  Morse, 
Murray,  and  Hart  were  added  as  addi- 
tional cosponsors  of  the  bill  iS.  2823 >  to 
provide  for  Federal  contribution  to  the 
cost  of  election  campaign  of  candidates 
for  Federal  oflBces,  conditioned  ujwn  ef- 
fective control  and  publication  of  other 
sources  of  financing  such  campaigns:  to 
encourage  small  individual  campaign 
contributions  and  to  reduce  the  impor- 
tance of  large  contributions  in  Federal 
elections;  to  provide  Federal  financial 
assistance  for  State  voters'  and  cam- 
paign pamphlets;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Neuberger  on 
January  14.  1960. 


F'AIR  labor  standards  TRADE 
ACT  OP  1960— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SFONSOR  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  21,  1960,  the  name  of 
Senator  Pastore  was  added  as  an  addi- 
tional cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2882  •  to 
provide  for  adjusting  conditions  of  com- 
petition between  certain  domestic  indus- 
tries and  foreign  industries  with  respect 
to  the  level  of  wages  and  the  working 
conditions  in  the  production  of  articles 
imported  into  the  United  States,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Keating  'for  himself,  Mr. 
Beall,  Mr.  Bridges.  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr. 
DoDD,  Mr.  Pkovty,  Mr.  Wiley,  and  Mr. 
Saltonstall"  on  January  21,  1960. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  JOHN  J.  GRADY,  TO  BE 
DEPLTY  DIRECTOR  FOR  MAN- 
AGEMENT OF  INTERNATIONAL 
COOPERATION    ADMINTSTRATION 

Mr.  FLTLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, I  desire  to  announce  that  tlie 
Senate  yesterday  received  the  nomma- 
tion  of  John  J.  Grady,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  for  Management  of  the 
International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  the  f>ending  nomination  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days  from  receipt. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BEFORE  COMMIT- 
TEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLANTD.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nommations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Juaiciarj-: 

William  K.  Holt.  Jr..  of  Georgia,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal,  middle  district  of  Greorgia, 
vice  Billy  E.  Carlisle,  resigned. 

Kenneth  G.  Bergqulst,  of  Idaho,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney,  district  of  Idalio.  for  a 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Ben  Peterson,  re- 
signed. 

Gilbert  B.  Scheller,  of  Ilhnols,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal,  southern  district  of  Illi- 
nois, for  a  term  of  4  yeai^s,  vice  WlUiam 
J.  Littell,  resigned. 

Dudley  G.  Slilnker,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal,  District  of  Columbia,  for 
a  tei-m  of  4  years,  vice  Carlton  G.  Beall, 
resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committ*^  on  the 
JudiciarA-,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing, 
on  or  before  Thursday,  February  4.  1960, 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nominations,  with  a  further  stat.e- 
ment  whether  it  is  their  Intention  to 
appear  at  any  hearing  which  may  be 
scheduled. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
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were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr    WILEY: 
Address  delivered  by  the  Vice  President  at, 
Chicago,    111  ,    Dinner    with    Ike    on    Jan-;ary 
27,  1960. 


THE  CHINESE  NEW  YEAR 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr  President. 
today  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Chinese 
New  Year — the  advent  of  the  year  4658 
in  the  Chinese  calendar. 

For  the  Chinese  people,  this  is  a  15- 
day  period  of  celebration  marked  by  fire- 
crackers, lanterns,  and  drason  parades 
Also  it  is  a  period  of  dedication,  marked 
by  spiritual  ceremonies  and  symbolisms 
as  ancient  as  civilized  man 

Even  though  their  number.^  are  rela- 
tively small  in  the  50  States  of  the  Fed- 
eral Union,  the  Chinese  people  make  up 
an  industrious  and  loyal  part  of  the 
American  heritat,e.  I  know  that  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  want  to  join 
with  them  in  observing  thi.s  important 
date  on  the  calendar 

The  Chinese  New  Year  beeins  at  the 
close  of  the  great  cold  of  winter,  when 
the  earth  begins  its  reawakenint(  and 
when  spring  is  throbbing  it.s  life  call 
through  all  living  thin£rs. 

The  last  night  of  the  old  year  is  the 
occasion  for  a  family  feast,  followed  by 
a  first  day  of  the  New  Year  also  devoted 
to  the  family — a  day  in  which  all  dis- 
putes are  forgotten  and  foraiven  in  a 
general  reconciliation.  The  Chinese 
people  prepare  for  their  New  Year  by 
cleaning  and  redecorating  their  homes. 
and  by  settling  all  outstanding  debts 
accumulated  during  the  old  year.  Aside 
from  its  cultural  aspects,  the  last  prac- 
tice has  social  and  economic  significance 
which  should  be  valuable  to  the  Amer- 
ican society. 

This  New  Year's  Day  is  also  everyone's 
birthday,  a  child  born  anytime  withm 
the  past  year  being  considered  I  year  of 
age  on  this  date 

Today,  Mr,  President,  the  exalting 
spirit  of  the  Chinese  New  Year  Is  trou- 
bled by  the  discord  within  the  Chinese 
nation  and  the  exclusion  of  the  main- 
land of  China  from  the  councils  of  na- 
tions. The  teeming  homeland  Is  ruled 
by  lenders  whose  agsresslve  policies 
threaten  to  undermine  our  efforts  to 
assure  the  peace  of  the  world  But  we 
can  all  hope  for  the  day  when  China 
will  speak  agsUn  with  one  voice,  and 
when  that  voice  will  be  the  voice  of 
reason  and  peace,  of  freedom,  under- 
standing, and  progress 

"We  In  the  US.  Senate.  Mr  President. 
have  special  cause  to  mark  this  p>articu- 
lar  Chinese  New  Year's  Day.  because 
there  sits  among  us  today  the  first  Mem- 
ber of  Chinese  ancestry  of  this  historic 
body. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  have  honored 
this  great  leader  by  electing  him  a  U.S. 
Senator,  and  in  so  doing  they  have  hon- 
ored our  Nation  His  election  and  serv- 
ice are  living  proof  to  the  Asiatic  world 
of  the  opportunities  for  the  individual 
under  a  free  government,  and  which  are 
a  challenge  to  free  people. 

In  my  own  State,  Mr  Presideui,  leaders 
of  Chinese  ancestry  have  t^^come  valued 
citizens  and  have  made  worthwiule  con- 


tributions to  their  adopted  land  I  wish 
t«  extend  to  them  my  heartfelt  greetings 
at  the  outset  of  another  New  Year  and 
my  hope  that  the  coming  year  will  pro- 
vide new  opportunities  for  leadership 
and  service  by  this  ancient  and  dedi- 
cated people. 


SPIRES   AND  THE   SICKLE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  invite  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  another  moving  and  brilliant 
article  published  in  the  Washington 
Star  of  January  24,  1960,  written  by  our 
beloved  chaplain,  Dr.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  I  a.^k  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Spires  .^nd   the   Sickle 
(By  Dr  Frederick  Brown  Harris) 

There  is  nothing  more  Important  for  a 
nation  whose  very  breath  Is  freedom  than  to 
know  the  truth  about  Soviet  Russia.  As  the 
land  of  the  spires  appraises  the  land  of  the 
sickle,  what  are  the  facts'  The  true  reply  to 
that  question  may  determine  whether  this 
Republic  based  on  the  will  of  the  people  can 
long  endure  We  know  the  principles  and 
objectives  of  America.  We  seek  no  people's 
defeat,  but  only  their  highest  good  No  ex- 
change of  visits  by  the  head  of  a  democratic 
state  where  the  people  rule  and  a  police  state 
where  Individuals  are  only  cogs  in  a  state 
machine  can  possibly  make  clear  the  ulti- 
mate intention  of  the  latter  regime.  With 
them,  diplomacy  is  often  the  process  of  con- 
ceahng  thought.  The  glamour  of  visitations 
as  a  national  spectacle  may  but  take  the  at- 
tention   from    fundamental    Lssues 

Today  we  are  asking  a  distinguished 
preacher  and  a  devout  and  Intelligent  young 
layman  to  step  Into  the  "Spires  "  pulpit  and 
i?ive  us  their  reasoned  Impressicis  of  the 
Ooverr.ment  of  the  Soviets  These  two  Amer- 
ican churchmen  recently  hav^  spent  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  under  Russian  skies 
to  know  what  they  are   talking   about 

The  first  -jne  to  sp<<ik  to  us  u  Richard  W 
Judy  He  has  returned  after  a  wh  jle  year  s 
study  at  M'lscow  University  He  la  now  at 
Harvard  He  was  at  Moscow  Uiilversl*. v  i\h  an 
exchange  I'udent  from  America  He  is  an 
ii^uve  member  of  a  church  in  Kansas  After 
a  yNvr  of  Intlmnte  mingling  wirh  ihoiuands 
nr  Rusalnns.  Including  hla  fellow  students  in 
the  university,  he  jwvs 

The  enemy  is  str  .n^.  but  strength  with- 
'i.it  will  and  tiKl'.h  Is  like  muscle  without 
ner'.e  The  en^my  s  driving  force  Is  religion 
The  fact  that  this  religion  is  secular  do««  not 
deprive  It  of  fhe  p<iwer  that  all  true  religion 
{xis-xesses,  a  power  grounded  deeply  In  faith 
Christians  believe  In  God  Com.munl8ts  be- 
lieve in  the  laws  and  forces  fif  history  and 
that  these  laws  are  on  their  side 

■  It  does  not  matter  that  the  majority  of 
the  people  in  the  Sovle*  Union  are  apathetic 
and  IndlfTerent  to  the  grandiose  plans  that 
their  leaders  harbor  The  Important  thing  Is 
that  those  leaders  sit  at  the  top  of  a  system 
in  which  all  the  resources  of  society  can  be 
mobilized  and  directed  toward  ends  which 
the  leaders  think  worthwhile. 

■  The  Ccimmunist  leaders  are  pursuing 
their  goals  with  a  zeal  and  determination 
based  upon  the  faith  that  the  laws  of  his- 
torical development  are  on  their  side.  If 
the  values  we  profess  to  hold  dear  are  to  be 
protected  and  nurtured  we  will  have  to  have 
a  rebirth  of  faith  and  belief  In  their  worth. 
Only  if  this  Is  done  will  we  have  the  neces- 


sary will  to  shrug  off  our  apathy  and  com- 
placency and  to  make  the  sacrifices  which 
the  strtiggle  demands  " 

And  now.  following  this  student  there 
comes  to  the  pulpit  Bishop  Gerald  Kennedy 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  one  of  the  best  In- 
formed church  leaders  and  with  one  of  the 
keenest  minds  In  all  America.  In  referring 
to  the  arranged  visit  of  our  President  to  Rus- 
sia the  bishop  declares.  "It  Is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  the  fate  of  the  world  may 
hinge  In  large  measure  on  the  results  of  that 
visit."  Addressing  our  Chief  Executive,  he 
says,  "May  God  be  with  you  In  your  Jour- 
neys— our  Nation  prays  " 

Now.  without  Interrupting  him.  let  us  pas* 
on  the  bishops  comments  growing  out  of  hU 
long  visit  to  Russia: 

"The  official  position  is  atheistic;  every 
new  generation  becomes  more  hostile  to  be- 
lievers. With  us.  no  man  wakes  up  on  Sun- 
day morning  facing  the  risk  of  being  seen 
at  church  by  a  boss  who  might  hold  it  against 
him  The  Soviet  Government  will  deny  that 
this  Is  true,  but  I  happen  to  know  It  Is.  You 
can  hardly  miss  what  you  have  never  had. 
And  so.  how  Important  Is  freedom  to  people 
who  have  never  had  It?  Actually,  the  men 
In  the  Kremlin  are  offering  their  p)eople  a 
new  religion.  It  Is  supposed  to  be  nvate- 
rlallstlc  and  practical,  but  it  Is  developing 
all  the  mystical  overtones  of  a  new  Los  An- 
geles cult.  This  new  religion  will  brook  no 
competition  for  the  souls  of  men.  and  It 
has  not  only  the  power  of  the  government  be- 
hind It  but  guns  and  bombs  It  is  too  clever 
to  drive  the  Christians  underground,  but  It 
keeps  them  helpless  and  futile  In  a  grad- 
ually narrowing  vise.  It  does  create  a  drab- 
neas  In  society  and  a  sadness  In  the  heart, 
but  It  creates  also  a  Jantlclsm  in  young  men 
and  women.  IX  It  succeeds  In  getting  them 
early  enough. 

"Khrushchev  suggests.  'Let  us  live  to- 
gether, with  each  of  us  going  his  own  way. 
Do  not  keep  your  guard  up."  he  advises  us  get 
rid  of  nasty  suspicions.  Riissla,  be  says, 
does  not  want  war,  and  I  believe  him.  War 
would  upset  their  plans  and  schedules 

"I  do  not  believe  that  war  is  ineMtable. 
But  I  do  not  believe  either  that  these  two 
systems  can  live  side  by  side  without  one 
going  down.  For  the  first  time  In  history  we 
are  facing  a  terrible  enemy  who  denies  the 
very  basis  of  our  life  The  beliefs  by  which 
we  live  the  Russians  ridicule;  the  faith  that 
has  unrterglrded  our  growth  they  hate. 
Have  you  ever  seen  a  nation  built  on 
atheism?  Where  I  ask  myaelf,  do  you  bettin 
to  negotiate'  Where  do  you  find  a  meeting 
place? 

■ElUier  Christianity  1*  true  or  communism 
Is  true,  but  not  both.  We  shall  not  escape 
the  toughest  f^ght  we  have  ever  fought  Co. 
existence  Is  n  pieaaant  term,  but  one  of  these 
systems  Is  ifolng  down.  That  Uie  outcome 
win  be  determined  by  otir  faith  Is  frlghtei,- 
ing  D<i  *e  really  believe  that  what  we  hu^e 
18  Wfirth  great  sarilflces''  Have  we  any  real 
uiiderstandlns  of  what  freedom  cost*.''  Do 
we  ha-.c  any  compelling  vision  fir  the  world 
(it  tomorrow''  I  tremble  when  I  realize  how 
much  depends  on  the  churches  of  the  free 
world    ' 

And  now,  as  Bishop  Kennedy  leaves  the 
pulpit  under  the  Spires,  let  us  repeat  to- 
gether words  from  our  National  Anthem. 
words  which,  carried  out  In  this  fearful  day, 
may  mean  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our 
sacred  honor : 

"Then  conquer  we  must,  Xor  our  cause  It  is 
Just, 
And  this  be  our  motto.  In  God  is  oui  trust." 


AWARD  OF  LEGION  OF  HONOR  TO 
MSGR    BELA  VARGA 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
afternoon  at  5:30.  Msgr.  Bela  'Varga, 
last  freely  elected  President  of  the  Hun- 
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garlan  Parliament,  leader  of  the  Hun- 
garian liberation  m.ovement  in  exile,  and 
papal  prelate,  was  invested  as  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Locion  of  Honor  by  Ambas- 
sador Herve  Alphand  at  the  FYench  Em- 
bassy in  'Wa.'-lnngtnn 

Sin:e  the  subjueatlcn  of  his  country 
by  the  Communist."?  Monsignor  Varga 
has  served  as  head  of  the  Hungarisn 
committee — Hunearys  liberation  move- 
ment in  exile — which  has  its  headquar- 
ters in  New  York. 

The  av/ard  received  by  Monsignor 
■Varga  is  the  highest  honor  which  the 
French  Government  can  bestow.  Presi- 
dent De  Gaulle  h.as  conferred  this  hon- 
or on  Monsipnor  'Varga  in  recognition  of 
his  courageous  assistance  during  'World 
War  n  to  more  than  2.000  French  officers 
and  st  Idlers  wlio  ha;l  e.'^caped  from  Ger- 
man rrlson  camps  into  Hungary. 

The  story  of  Monsignor  Bela  Varga  is. 
In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  great  personal 
epics  of  the  eternal  struggle  for  human 
freedom  and  dignity.  Monsignor  Varga 
hajs  never  a;ked  for  credit,  nor  has  he 
attempted  to  publicize  his  story.  Eut 
now  that  his  services  have  at  last  been 
recogni/ed  by  the  Government  of  France. 
I  believe  his  story  sliould  be  more  widely 
told  as  an  in.'-piration  to  ail  men  wiio 
cherish  freedom. 

As  a  parish  priest  and  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Smallholders  Party,  Bela 
Varga  foufht  llie  Nazis  in  Hun;-ary  from 
1936  on.  In  1939,  fleeing  before  the 
German  invasion,  a  flood  of  120,000 
Polish  refugees  — 20  000  of  them  Jews — 
crossed  the  border  into  Hungary  .^^eeking 
asylimi.  The  shadow  of  Nazi  power  fell 
like  a  pall  across  the  whole  of  central 
Europe.  Even  men  who  were  not  pro- 
Na/i  br-came  wary  of  ofTendme  the  Nazis 
and  their  quislings.  But  there  were 
those  who  could  not  be  Intimidated. 
Among  the  foremost  was  Msgr.  Bela 
Varga. 

With  the  help  of  a  few  brave  and  sym- 
palhelic  men  m  U^e  Hungarian  Govein- 
ment,  he  converieil  his  villa.'ie  of  Bala- 
tonboglar  into  a  mnvsivc  refugee  center. 
During  1839  aiid  1D40.  he  played  a  cen- 
tral role  m  arranginn  the  evacuation 
through  Italy  and  Yugckslavla  of  some 
45,000  able-bodied  Polos  who  joined  the 
uimy  of  General  Anders.  The  refugee 
operation  ho  directed  even  Included  a 
•special  liomc  for  Jewish  orphans. 

Hut  this  was  not  all  Monsignor 
Varga  realized  that  In  the  struggle 
aiuunst  the  Nazi  evil,  humanitarian 
deeds  were  not  enough.  The  evil  it.self 
had  to  be  extiipatcd.  Old  personal  ties 
led  him  Into  an  a.ssociaiion  with  the 
Polish  Government  In  exile  In  London 
His  rectory  at  Balatonboglar  became  a 
stagmg  jxrnit  for  couriers  traveling  back 
and  forth  between  the  Polish  under- 
ground and  tlie  free  world.  It  also 
housed  a  secret  radio,  which  was  used  for 
communication  by  the  Polish  under- 
ground. 

In  August  1942  a  Polish  paratroop  ofS- 
cer  by  the  name  of  Taddeus  Zsidek 
arrived  in  Balatonboglar.  bringing  with 
him  the  lirst  documentary  confirmation 
of  the  existence  of  the  infamous  Nazi 
extermination  camp  at  Auschwitz.  To 
make  sure  that  these  documents  were 
safely  delivered,  Varga  distruised  Zsidek 
as  his  Jesuit  brother,  Andrew  Varga,  and 


traveled  with  him  through  Nazi-con- 
trolUnl  Croatia  and  Fascist  Italy  to 
Switzerland. 

Funds  for  the  Jewish  community  in 
Poland,  which  w.^re  transmitted  to  the 
charge  d  affaires  in  Budar>est,  Edmond 
F^etovic.«:.  were  .smuf'frled  across  the  bor- 
der by  Mon.'^ienor  VarL'a's  underground. 

In  February  1944.  when  the  Nazis  took 
ovf>r  complete  control  of  Hungary.  Mon- 
signor Varea  was  compelled  t.o  go  into 
hiding  with  a  price  cf  $20  000  on  his 
head  For  months  he  remained  in  hid- 
ing But  then  the  Na^is  beton  rounding 
up  the  Jews  of  Budapest  en  mnsse  and 
deporting  them  in  cattlecars  to  the  ex- 
termination camps.  Cardinal  Minds- 
zenty.  then  Bishop  Mindszenty,  gave 
Monsignor  Varga  the  assignment  of  or- 
gani/ine'  the  clergy  and  clerical  institu- 
tions of  Budajiest  in  an  effort  to  help  save 
the  Jews  Many  thousands  of  them  were 
hidden  in  the  cellars  of  mona.'-teriefi  and 
convents  and  churches  Many  thou- 
sands more  were  provided  with  false 
papers.  So  effectively  was  the  entire 
operation  perform^^  that,  when  the 
Nazis  fini.'.iy  retreated  from  Budapest, 
niore  than  120  000  Jews  emerged,  as  if 
by  magic,  from  the  ground.  In  no  major 
city  of  Europe  which  was  completely 
under  N;izi  occii:>ation  did  so  great  a 
number  of  Jews  survive. 

In  the  course  of  these  activities,  Mon- 
sicnor  Varga  rLsked  his  life  a  thousand 
t.mes. 

Fortunately,  there  are  many  w;tne.sses 
to  Monsit'nor  Vargas  heroi.^m  during 
this  period,  among  them  Chief  Rabbi 
Ferenc  Heve.^i  of  Budapest. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  reproduced  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  the 
statement  issued  by  the  Hungarian  Com- 
mittee in  New  York  in  connection  with 
yesterday  afternoon's  ceremony,  and  also 
a  letter  from  former  Prime  Minister 
Ptanislaw  Mikolajczyk.  of  Poland,  to 
Monsignor  Vart'a,  dated  March  15,  1950. 
in  which  Is  set  forth  Monsignor  Varga's 
heroic  record  of  assistance  to  the  Polish 
Government  In  Ixindon  and  to  Polish 
refugees  in  Hungary,  both  Christian  und 
Jew  ish, 

I  feel  It  proper  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  should,  in  this  limited  way. 
take  notice  of  the  honor  which  was  ccn- 
ferrrd  on  Monsignor  Varga  yesterday 
afternoon  at  the  Embassy  of  F1-ance.  By 
Inserting  these  documents  Into  the  Rec- 
ord of  the  US  Senote,  we  shall  be  paying 
R  modest  homnve  to  a  man  who.  In  my 
opinion,  already  posses?^es  the  greatest 
honor  our  times  can  confer  on  anyone: 
He  has  been  sentenced  to  death  by  bcth 
the  Nazi.*:  and  the  Communists. 

With  men  like  Monsignor  Varga  to 
lead  :t.  the  Liberation  movement  in  exile 
is  something  the  Communists  have  every 
rea.'^on  to  fear. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

M'^CR      Bela     Varca.     Last     FarELT     Electtd 
Srr.AKFR    or    the    Hungarian    Parliamen't. 

HON^'RED       BT       PEFticEXT      DE      GAfLlE       FOB 

War'hme    Sexvices    to    the    F^ei    French 

movevfn-t 

In  'Washington,  at  5  30  p.m.,  'Wednesday, 
January  26,  I960,  Msgr.  Bela  Varga, 
papal  prelate  and  le.'idpr  of  the  free  Hun- 
gari:tns   In  exile   and    ilie   last  freely  elected 


President  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament,  will 
receive  the  Insignia  of  the  Officer  of  the  Le- 
clon  Of  Honor  from  French  Amba,'=.sador 
Herve  Alphand  In  a  ceremony  at  the  French 
EmbF-ssy. 

President  Charles  de  Gaulle  conferred  the 
decoratK-n  on  M.'gr  B.-la  Varra  for  hU 
v.-iliar.t  and  courageous  assistance  given  to 
the  French  officers  and  so:diers  who.  during 
Wor:d  War  II,  had  ercaped  from  German 
prison  camps  to  Hungary. 

M-^gr.  B^'a  Varga  erranized  relief 
work  for  the  French  prlroners  of  war  and 
the  Polish  refugees  who  came  to  Hungary 
and  found  haven  In  and  around  his  parish 
m  the  village  of  B-.!:p.tonbO£:!rir,  Thro-jcrli 
this  organization  about  2.200  French  sol- 
diers among  them  300  Jews,  were  sheltered 
m  the  hotels  and  l<'urlst  homes  of  Bilaton- 
bo^lar,  a  res'Tt  of  Lake  Balatr^n  Every 
.^ur.d.iy  the  French  Tricolor  was  hoisted  at 
the  church  and  after  Mass  the  French  pris- 
r'crs  of  war  marched  in  closed  formailon 
Turouph  the  main  streets  singing  their  patri- 
otic songs — a  unique  sight  In  Hlt"er-con- 
1  rolled  Europe,  There  was  55.000  Poles  to 
reach  safety  and  enlist  In  General  Anders" 
Army 

Although  Monsignor  Vnrga  was  subjected 
to  Insults  and  threats,  his  principles'  as  a 
priest  and  humanltArlan  gave  him  strentth 
to  continue  his  mission,  he  aided  the  French 
s  Idiers  to  reach  Genera!  de  GauT.e's  Move- 
r.ciit  and  they  could  continue  their  fleht 
f  T  the  cp.use  of  Prance,  Many  were  heiped 
t  1  find  employment  as  teachtrs.  clerks,  cooks. 
ex 

■When  the  Arrow-Cross  Movement  led  by 
the  schizophrenic  Ferenc  Szalasl  was  put 
Into  power  by  Hitler  on  October  15,  1544, 
Monsignor  Varga  was  sentenced  to  death  by 
the  Hungarian  Fascists  for  his  work. 

After  the  war  Monsignor  Varga — as  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Smallholder's  Party  — 
W.1.S  elected  President  of  the  Hungarian  p'ar- 
liiment.  In  1947,  when  the  Communists 
scizc'd  the  power  In  Hungary,  he  was  forced 
to  leave  the  country.  He  took  refuge  first 
in  Austria,  and.  In  the  same  year,  came  to 
the  United  States.  At  present,  at  the  age 
of  57.  Msgr.  Bela  Varga  Is  the  chair- 
man of  the  Hungarian  Committee,  the  po- 
litical representation  for  a  free  Hungary. 

This  honor  was  conferred  upon  Msgr, 
B^la  Varga  as  appreciation  of  hl»  servlcee  to 
the  Free  French  Movement  by  It*  leader, 
Gen  Charles  de  Onulle  when  he  wm  elected 
President  oX  the  Republic, 

Wabhinoton,  D  C  ,  March  15.  1950. 
Tt\f  R.Mfrrnd  Fulher  B*i.a  Vamoa, 
Prr-vidrnr    of   t/ir   Munpiwiun   National  Com- 
rii.'fer.  N'nr  York  City 

Dt\«  FATJtm  Varoa  Since  during  the  war 
our  correspondence  had  to  be  Hrlrlly  eecret, 
had  to  coi.tAln  tpeclftl.  nennUngly  meanlnir- 
less  rxpre-vvions  and  had  to  be  KlRncd  with 
psrudonyms.  1  urn  very  happy  that  I  can 
now  «Tlte  to  you.  my  dear  Father,  openly 
what  1  could  not  pvit  in  writing  during  Uie 
war  and  what  I  feel  is  my  duly  to  write  to 
you. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  moet 
heartily  for  the  help  you  have  given  to  my 
countrymen  during  the  Second  World  War. 

I  remember  with  what  enthusiasm  and  de- 
votion you  helped  to  organize  the  Polish  Sec- 
ondary SchCKjl  at  Balatonboglar  in  Hungary 
at  whlcla  the  children  of  the  Polish  refugees 
were  F-.ble  to  continue  their  education  which 
was  Interrupted  by  the  Hitlerite  Invasion  of 
Poland. 

I  remember  yotir  very  active  part  In  bring- 
ing charitable  care  to  Polish  citizens  both 
Poles  and  Jews  who  escaping  from  Hitlerite 
re\enge  found  a-ssistance  and  temporary 
haven  In  your  nice  country. 

I  also  know  very  well  how  many  Poles 
and  Jews — thanks  to  your  personal  efforts — 
were  rescued  from  Poland  and  through  secret 
fhannels  transported  to  the  Middle  East  and 
P,\:rstine, 
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As  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  later 
Premier  of  the  Polish  Government  In  London 
I  knew  in  detail  how  much  you  helped  our 
liaison  organization  In  Hungary  connecting 
the  underground  movement  In  Poland,  how 
you  protected  them  and  provided  with  meet 
precious  iniormatlon. 

I  will  never  forget  your  help  when  you 
personally  transported  our  emissaries  travel- 
ing under  disguise  under  most  dangerous 
conditions,  the  emissaries  who  brought  mate- 
rials and  nifcrmatlon  valuable  not  only  to 
the  Polish  Government  but  also  to  all  the 
Allies. 

Through  your  great  help,  devotion,  and 
facriflces  vju  have  rendered  great  service  to 
the  Polish  citizens  and  to  common  cause  of 
the  Allies  who  were  engaged  in  a  deadly 
fight  against  Hitlerism  and  fascism 

I  wish  to  thank  you  once  again  for  all  you 
have  done  for  us  and  to  assure  you  of  our 
everlasting  gratitude  I  strongly  believe 
that  the  ties  of  friendship  that  bound  us 
in  thos«  difBcult  times  will  continue  and 
that  after  our  countries  are  again  free  we 
win  be  able  to  demonstrate  in  public  in  free 
Hungary  and  In  free  Poland  our  sentiments 
and  the  sentiments  of  our  nations. 

I  remain. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Stanislaw  Mikolajczyk,   MP  . 
Fcrrmer  Premier  of  Poland.  Prendent 
of  the  Polish  Pea-iarit  Party.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Internaf.Gnal  Peasant 
Union. 


last  Fri- 
annivor- 
an   inde- 


FORTY-SECOND  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  PROCLAMATION  OF  AN  IN- 
DEPENDENT  UKRAINE 

Mr.  DODD.     Mr    President. 
day.  January  22.  was  the   42d 
sary   of    the    proclamation    of 
pendent  Ukraine. 

Almost  three  centuries  of  czanst 
domination  and  attempted  Russianiza- 
tion  had  not  been  able  to  extinguish  the 
will  to  freedom  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Ukrainian  people.  When  the  czaiist 
regim-e  collapsed  in  World  War  I,  the 
Ukrainian  people  asserted  this  will  by 
proclaiming  their  independence  and 
establishing  a  democratic  pailiamentary 
government. 

In  all  of  their  early  statements,  the 
Bolsheviks  had  promised  the  right  of 
national  self-determination  to  all  the 
subject  peoples  of  czarist  Ru.ssia.  But 
these  pronii.ses  were  as  false  as  all  their 
other  promises  In  1920  the  Red  Army 
invaded  the  Ukraine,  dispersed  its  legal 
governmei.t.  and  inaugurated  a  reign 
of  terror  which  persists  to  this  day 

I  am  profoundly  convinced  that, 
where\er  it  has  taken  power,  the  tyr- 
anny of  communism  has  won  for  itself 
the  undying  hatred  of  the  great  mass  of 
people  I  am  also  corivmced  that  this 
hatred  is  particularly  intense  in  areas 
like  th-^  Ukraine  where  hatred  of  foreign 
oppression  combines  witri  the  general 
hatred  of  coinmuni^m. 

Nowhere  in  the  vast  territory  of  the 
Soviet  Union  has  the  Kremlin  encoun- 
tered greater  or  more  stubborn  resistance 
than  in  the  Ukraine.  And  nowhere  has 
the  Kremlin  been  more  ruthless.  Ac- 
cording to  a  study  made  by  the  I  egisla- 
tive  Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congre.;s.  from  5  million  to  8  million 
Ukrainians  perished  in  the  regime-made 
famine  of  1943.  In  addition,  almost  2*2 
million  were  deported  from  the  Ukraine 
to  Siberia  and  other  remote  areas. 


The  policy  of  Ukrainianization,  which 
the  Bolsheviks  tolerated  for  several 
years  after  their  takeover,  .soon  gave  way 
to  a  policy  of  compulsory  Russiflcation. 
Why  is  this  so''  Hugh  Seton-Wat.son,  a 
British  student  of  Soviet  affairs,  has  sug- 
gested that  the  Soviet  Government  seeks 
the  destruction  of  the  non-Russian  na- 
tionalities, not  in  the  interest  of  the 
Russian  nation  per  sc.  but  rather  because 
the  totality  of  its  power  demands  the 
destruction  of  national  ditlerences  and 
the  creation  of  a  monolithic,  unified. 
Rus.sianized,  Soviet  people.  Whatever 
the  explanation  may  be,  there  can  be  no 
disputing  the  mass  of  evidence  that  the 
Soviet  regime  has  been  seeking  to  destroy 
the  national  spirit  of  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple by  destroying  their  culture  and  pro- 
gressively Russifying  their  lansuage. 

According  to  all  reports,  the  Kremlin 
has  not  been  successful  in  achieving  this 
objective.  After  40  years  of  persecution, 
mass  murder,  and  cultural  oppression, 
the  Ukrainian  people,  more  than  40 
million  strong,  are  perhaps  more  united 
than  ever  before  in  their  desire  for  free- 
dom and  in  their  yearning  for  national 
independence. 

May  I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  in 
observing  the  anniversary  of  Ukrainian 
independence  this  year,  we  go  a  bit  be- 
yond the  simple  expre.ssion  of  sympathy 
which  has  characterized  our  resolutions 
of  previous  years.  I  feel  that  this  is  a 
time  when  we  ought  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  we  are  doing  everything  that  is 
^.  ithin  our  power  to  foster  the  will  to 
liberation  among  the  captive  nations  of 
central  and  eastern  Europe  and  among 
the  captive  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union 
itself. 

Because  of  certain  inhibitions  that 
.seem  to  be  an  organic  part  of  demixrracy, 
it  would  be  politically  unrealistic  to  ex- 
pect any  American  adniinistration — or. 
for  that  matter,  any  democratic  govern- 
ment— to  engage  in  open  subversion  of 
the  Soviet  regime  or  opeiily  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  Ukrainian  independence. 
Needless  to  say.  the  Kremlin  suffers  from 
no  reciprocal  inhibition.  But  there  are  a 
number  of  things  we  can  and  should  do 
to  encourage  opposition  to  the  regime  in 
general  as  well  as  the  natural  desire  for 
independence  of  .some  of  the  non-Rus- 
sian peoples. 

We  should  remind  the  Bolsheviks  at 
every  opportunity  how  they  promised  the 
right  of  national  self-determinatioii 
when  they  were  seeking  power  and  how 
they  trod  this  promise  underfoot  once 
they  achieved  power.  We  should  in  our 
broadcasts  place  emphasis  on  events  and 
holidays  that  have  special  national  sig- 
nificance. Certainly  we  must  avoid  any- 
thing which  might  give  the  impression 
that  we  accept  the  subjugation  of  the 
satellite  states  of  Europe  or  the  national 
structure  of  the  Soviet  Union  itself  as 
things  that  are  final  and  irrevocable. 

Everything  that  has  happened  since 
the  Khrushchev  visit  makes  me  fear  that 
we  are,  in  effect,  turning  our  back  on  the 
entire  policy  of  liberation.  If  we  do.  we 
do  so  at  our  own  risk.  The  dissatisfac- 
tion of  the  peoples  of  the  captive  na- 
tions, of  the  Ukrainians  and  the  other 
subjugated  minorities  within  the  Soviet 
Union,  has  played  a  far  more  important 


role  than  is  commonly  realised  in  re- 
straining the  Kremlins  expansionism. 

Every  lapse  on  our  part  which  can  be 
utilized  by  the  Kremlin  to  discourage  the 
spirit  of  resistance,  leaves  it  that  much 
freer  to  engage  in  pressures,  ultimatums, 
limited  aggressions,  and  military  chal- 
lenges. Every  measure  that  we  take  to 
encourage  the  hope  of  liberation  is  an 
additional  deterrent  to  Soviet  aggression, 
an  additional  assurance  of  peace. 

We  must,  therefore,  in  the  critical  pe- 
riod which  now  confronts  us,  rededicate 
ourselves,  in  terms  of  concrete  actions, 
to  the  goal  of  freedom  for  all  men 
everywhere. 


THE  NEW  RECONSTRUCTION  ERA 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr  President,  we 
have  all  heard  the  statement  that  there 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  Two  days 
ago  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Rogers,  unveiled  his  civil 
rights  program  for  the  election  year  1960. 
The  program  unveiled  by  Mr.  Rogers 
would  authorize  Federal  courts  to  throw 
in  receivership  the  election  machinery 
of  all  50  States  of  the  Union.  It  would 
not  only  authorize  the  Federal  courts, 
through  someone  appointed  by  them,  to 
determine  who  could  vote,  but  would  also 
authorize  the  Federal  courts  to  count  the 
votes,  thereby  displacing  the  elected 
officials  of  50  States  of  the  Union. 

I  know  that  Mr  Rogers  perhaps 
thought  he  had  some  bait  which  would 
be  particularly  attractive  in  an  election 
year,  but  his  proposal  is  not  new  It  was 
adopted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  1871,  during  the  first  Recon- 
struction era,  when  the  South  was  a 
conquered  province  occupied  by  Federal 
troops. 

Now.  almost  100  years  after  the  former 
proposal  was  enacted  Into  law — and  I 
will  say  Congress  was  wise  enough  to 
repeal  it  In  1894,  when  reason  rea.sserted 
itself— the  administration  has  come  for- 
ward with  it  again  as  bait  in  a  new  elec- 
tion year,  for  a  second  Reconstruction 
era,  which  would  throw  into  Federal  re- 
ceivership the  election  machinery  of  not 
only  the  Southern  States  but  also  of  all 
50  States  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  President,  it  amounts  to  nothing 
less  than  the  wildest  dreams  of  Thaddeus 
Stephens  reincarnated.  I  shall  address 
myself  further  to  this  subject  at  a  later 
date. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  the  junior  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Georgia  for  referring  to  a  bill  similar  to 
the  one  now  being  proposed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  The  present  proF>asal  is 
similar  to  what  was  known  as  the  force 
bill,  during  what  we  call  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Period 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  was  one  of  the 
force  bills.  As  the  Senator  will  recall, 
there  was  a  series  of  them. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Is  it  not  true  that 
it  authorized  Federal  troops,  with  drawn 
bayonets,  to  operate  at  the  polls  on  elec- 
tion day? 
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Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  did;  and  in  that 
bill  the  same  procedure  was  authorized 
that  is  now  proposed.  Tlie  Federal 
courts  were  authorized  to  throw  into 
receivership  the  election  machinery  of 
every  State  in  the  Union.  As  the  Sena- 
tor well  knows,  we  already  have  on  the 
statute  books  of  the  Nation  three  reme- 
dies for  any  citizen  who  is  qualified  to 
vote  but  is  not  registered. 

First,  there  Is  an  equitable  remedy 
which  each  citizen  may  pur.sue  iii  tlie 
Federal  courts  in  his  own  name  He 
may  recover  damages  or  seek  an  injunc- 
tion 

Second,  there  are  criminal  provisions. 

Third,  there  is  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957,  which  authorized  the  Attorney 
General  to  act  as  the  lawyer,  at  the  tax- 
payer s  expeiise.  for  ariy  citizen  who  feels 
he  is  qualified  to  vote. 

Mr  ROBERTSON  I«5  it  not  true  that 
the  force  bill  was  passed  as  a  retaliatory 
and  punitive  action  again.st  the  South? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  is  certainly 
true.  Under  the  conquered  province 
theory.  Federal  trooji.s  and  military 
governors  were  sent  there  to  rule 

Mr.  ROBEH^TSON.  Is  It  not  true 
that  later  its  use  in  the  city  of  New  York 
became  obnoxious? 

Mr  TALMADGE.  That  is  true.  That 
Is  one  of  the  rea-'ons  why.  in  1894.  the 
same  act  was  repealed  by  the  Congre.ss 
of  the  United  .'States 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Tliat  was  when 
the  problem  reached  the  State  of  New 
York  and  the  Nev.-  En^'land  States. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Tlie  Senator  is 
eminently  correct 

Mr  RC'BERT.'^ON.  Was  It  not  the 
junior  Sen.-tior  from  Georgia  who  said 
to  me  yesterday  that  it  is  unfortunate, 
indeed,  for  civil  rights  legislation,  that 
tho.se  who  do  not  have  the  problem  are 
the  first  to  come  forward  with  the 
remedy? 

Mr  TALMADGE  They  always  seem 
to  have  more  knowledce  about  how  to 
settle  problems  a  long  way  from  home 
than  how  to  solve  tlio.se  of  their  own 
Slates  and  areas. 

Mr  ROBERTSON  Now  we  are  asked 
to  rei>eat  th"  mistake  which  Congress 
made  nearly  100  years  ago. 

Mr   TALM.AIXJE      Exactly. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  At  that  time  the 
problem  was  in  thj  South.  A  law  was 
enaet.ed  for  the  South;  but  when  the 
problem  reached  the  Stat^  of  New  York, 
the  situation  looked  entirely  different. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct  When  that  happened,  the 
law  was  repealed. 


CIVIL  DEFENSE— A  WASTEFT^L  MESS 
AND  BURDEN  ON  TAXPAYERS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
American  taxpayers  are  again  being 
a.sked  to  shoulder  one  of  the  lar::"est 
peacetime  budgets  in  our  history  in  order 
to  adequately  provide  for  defense  re- 
quirements, for  an  expanded  program  of 
space  research,  and  for  the  Nations  eco- 
nomic growth  and  well-beiiig. 

We.  as  elected  Senators  whose  respon- 
sibility it  is  to  help  manpge  taxpayers' 
money,  miist  work  with  fidelity  and  zeal 
to  eliminate  unnecessary  spending  and 


to  cut  out  waste  in  Goverrunent  wherever 
it  can  be  found. 

The  most  obvious  place  to  start  is  with 
our  outmoded  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization.  We  would  have  to  look 
lon^  and  hard  to  find  an  agency  in  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  that  is  more  waste- 
ful and  mefficient.  About  the  most  that 
can  be  said  for  it  is  that  it  provides  a 
haven  for  defeated  politicians,  subaver- 
age  planners,  and  boondoggling  biueau- 
crats. 

The  two  words  that  best  describe  our 
civil  defense  program  are  "mess"  and 
"myth." 

Any  relationship  between  this  agency 
and  a  realistic  civil  defense  program  is 
purely  accidental.  It  is  about  as  realistic 
as  Civil  War  cannonballs  and  the  bow 
and  arrow  in  this  nuclear  and  space  age. 

A  biUion  dollars  has  already  gone  down 
the  drain  in  wasteful  spending  by  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  governments  on 
Civil  Defense  officials  salaries  and  worth- 
less projects.  Perhaps  Americans  should 
be  thankful  this  total  was  not  greater. 
The  fact  is  that  over  ?2.1  billion  was 
requested  by  Civil  Defense  authorities 
over  the  past  10  years. 

In  return  for  their  money,  taxpayers 
have  received  chaos  and  confusion — $1 
biUioii  worth. 

Now  the  President  is  requesting  over 
$76  miUion  for  fiscal  1961  for  this  super- 
annuated atency.  This  is  a  50-percer.'t 
increase  over  the  $52  million  that  was 
sent  down  the  drain  last  year. 

Durmg  the  last  session  of  Congress.  I 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
ex  imples  of  the  mess  created  by  this 
bungling  bureaucracy.  I  am  positive 
that  for  ever>-  one  cited,  a  hundred  others 
are  not  brought  to  li<:ht. 

For  instance,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  while 
housewives  are  assaulted  on  our  streets; 
while  muc^'uis  aiid  purse  snatch ings  fill 
column  after  coliimn  in  the  daily  news- 
paix-rs;  while  some  major  crimes  go  un- 
solved; while  Police  Chief  Story  publicly 
cnes  out  for  more  manpower  to  halt  the 
rapid  rise  of  crime — six  Cleveland  police 
officers  are  on  assignment  to  the  useless 
local  civil  defense  organization. 

One  ablebodied  lieutenant  and  five 
patrolmen,  among  them  Vincent  H.  Fie- 
big  and  James  P.  Foley,  draw  full  salaries 
apparently  sitting  round  waiting  for  a 
nuclear  bomb  to  drop.  When  members 
of  my  st^ifl  sou:' lit  to  reach  them  in  recent 
weeks,  they  were  told  that  the  officers 
were  'out  in  the  field."  wherever  that  is. 

For  Patrolman  F^ebig  this  may  be  of- 
fering advice  on  purchasing  securities 
during  the  time  he  is  assigned  t-o  his  so- 
called  civil  defense  duties.  He  is  vice 
president  of  the  Suburban  Securities  Co., 
but  does  not  hold  a  license  to  sell  securi- 
ties. My  information  is  that  he  is  pres- 
ently under  investigation  by  the  Ohio 
States  Securities  Division  for  his  activi- 
ties in  the  security  field.  My  friend, 
Mayor  Celebrczze.  should  be  advised  that 
this  appears  to  be  his  major  activity. 

Patrolman  Foley  appears  to  have  a 
reputation  for  maneuvering  his  way  into 
police  department  jobs  somewhat  re- 
moved from  the  .scrutiny  of  his  superior 
officers  In  1952  he  was  fined  the  equiva- 
lent of  500  days"  pay,  for  being  absent 
without  leave  from  the  police  depart- 
ment   for    28    days.     While    supposedly 


working  on  a  confidential  as.sirnment,  he 
was  in  California  and  was  photographed 
with  Bob  Hope  and  Tony  Martin  at 
Paramount  Picture  Studios.  This  was 
exposed  in  the  Cleveland  Press,  and  his 
financial  loss  followed. 

Returning  to  uniform  duty,  he  wran- 
gled the  plum  of  this  civil  defense  assign- 
ment. It  appears  to  me,  and  probably 
it  seemed  to  him,  that  here  is  an  assign- 
ment where  nobody  will  check  where  he 
is  or  what  he  is  doing.  It  really  does  not 
matter  except  from  the  taxpayers'  view- 
point. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  men.  women, 
and  children  in  Cleveland  deserve  the 
maximum  in  protection  from  policemen 
on  active  duty.  If  they  knew  the  facts, 
they  would  re.sent  the  featherbedding  of 
these  six  men  assigned  to  the  ridiculous, 
worse-than-useless  civil  defense  organi- 
zation. 

Many  fine  officers  of  the  Cleveland  Po- 
lice Department  daily  and  nightly  risk 
their  lives  on  the  streets  of  Cleveland 
and  deserve  the  support  in  added  man- 
power that  can  be  bought  with  the 
$35,000  or  $40,000  paid  aimually  to  this 
civil  defense  detail. 

The  civil  defense  organization  in  Cleve- 
land and  surrounding  Cuyahoga  County 
has  an  annual  budget  of  $250,000.  Re- 
cently, this  outfit,  headed  by  John 
Pokomy,  purchased  over  300  yellow  rain- 
coats and  boots  for  use  in  case  of 
emergency.  At  the  same  time,  this  or- 
ganization had  no  plans  for  participating 
in  a  Nationwide  Civil  Defense  Day  set  for 
December  7,  1959. 

Perhaps  Wilson  G  Stapleton,  mayor  of 
Shaker  Heights  and.  as  such,  acting  civil 
defense  director  of  the  suburban  com- 
munity and  great  progressive  city  of 
Shaker  Heights,  where  I  have  lived  for 
years,  out  it  most  succinctly  when  he  said 
he  did  not  know  how  these  coats  and 
boots  would  be  ver>'  important  in  case 
of  an  emergency.  He  further  was  quoted 
as  saying  he  was  going  to  keep  his  in  a 
closet  in  his  office  along  with  the  civil 
defense  flag  he  is  supposed  to  put  on  his 
car.  If  the  Soviet  Union  or  forces  of 
Red  China  attack  Cleveland  or  suburban 
Shaker  Heights  as  a  prime  target,  then 
our  mayor  has  a  yellow  raincoat,  boots, 
and  a  civil  defense  flag.  According  to 
Mayor  Stapleton.  the  whole  civil  defense 
operation  leaves  a  sad  taste  in  his  mouth. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  examples 
of  the  mess  created  by  civil  defense  au- 
thorities on  the  local  level.  Such  ridicu- 
lous excesses  would  never  occur  but  for 
the  encouragement  given  local  and  State 
governments  by  the  Federal  agency,  an 
ever-growing  bureaucratic  octopus  con- 
tinually extending  its  tentacles  into 
phases   of   governmental   activity. 

A  pei-fect  example  of  this  is  the  new 
gleaming  3.200-foot  concrete  airstrip  at 
Ohio  University  in  Athens,  Ohio.  The 
only  hitch  is  the  university  does  not  own 
an  airplane.  This  concrete  strip  has 
never  been  used,  and  will  never  be  used. 

This  $19.3.000  airstrip  was  supposed  to 
handle  civil  defense  air  traffic  when  the 
university  was  named  last  year  as  tlie 
emergency  seat  of  Ohio  State  govern- 
ment. However.  Athens  is  no  longer  the 
official  emergency  civil  defense  capital. 
Tlicre  is  licw  no  specific  site.     Let  us 
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hope  that  these  defeated  politicians 
heading  the  Nations  civil  defense  and 
drawing  high  salaries,  do  not  select  some 
other  site  in  Ohio  and  build  another  civil 
defense  airstrip,  at  additional  cost  to  the 
taxpayers. 

What  is  more,  the  Cleveland  Press  of 
September  28.  1959,  reported  that  until 
a  reporter  told  him.  Thane  M.  Durey, 
deputy  director  of  Ohio  civil  defense,  ad- 
mitted he  did  not  even  know  about  the 
new  emergency  airfield.  Incidentally. 
not  one  civil  defense  ofQcial  in  Ohio 
has  a  shelter  in  his  own  backyard  or  in 
his  basement,  despite  the  fact  that  alon^' 
with  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  and  others 
they  have  been  urging  their  fellow 
Americans  to  build  such  shelters. 

Although  this  useless  airstrip  was  not 
paid  for  with  Federal  funds,  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Agency  to  encourage  more  State  partici- 
pation, and  evidently  this  brings  about 
such  ridiculous  situations  and  a  w  aste  of 
taxpayers'  money. 

It  is  the  program  on  the  national  level. 
supported  by  taxpayers'  money,  that 
spawns  the  growth  of  State  and  city  or- 
ganizations and  aids  and  abets  wasting 
money. 

If  we  cut  ofT  the  head  of  this  outmoded 
octopus  here  in  Washington,  its  wasteful 
satellites  in  State  and  local  government 
will  soon  wither  away. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  Con- 
gress wisely  refused  this  agency  $12  mil- 
lion it  requested  for  matching  the  per- 
sonnel and  administrative  expenses  of 
State  and  local  civil  defense  organiza- 
tions. The  $12  million  throwa'Aay  would 
have  permitted  the  Civil  Defense  Agency 
to  pad  its  rolls  with  an  additional  4.0C0 
unnecessary  paid  personnel  in  city  halls 
and  county  courthouses  throughout 
America. 

I  note  that  this  year's  budget  contains 
a  request  for  the  same  appropriation.  It 
would  be  folly  to  throw  open  the  public 
trough  to  an  agency  with  such  an 
inexhaustible  thirst. 
Do  we  need  more  useless  airfield.s'' 
Are  more  boots  and  raincoats  pur- 
chased with  taxpayers'  money  for  aux- 
iliary civil  defense  workers  necessary? 

Must  we  encourage  our  cities  to  as.<^icrn 
more  policemen  to  useless  but  costly  civil 
defense  details? 

The  Nation  has  survived  the  year 
without  the  additional  4,000  gravytrain 
riders,  and  I  daresay  we  shall  manae;e  to 
get  along  without  them  durins:  the  next. 
It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  we  not  only 
restrict  such  wasteful  expenditures,  but 
further  curtail  the  amounts  of  last  year's 
oversized  appropriation. 

On  all  levels  our  civil  defense  pre- 
paredness is  a  myth  When  the  sirens 
blow  at  12 :  15  p  m,  each  Monday  m  Cleve- 
land, and  at  other  times  in  other  cities 
across  the  Nation,  they  seem  to  ask, 
"What  earthly  good  is  civil  defense  as  it 
is  now  being  practiced''"  No  one  seem.s 
to  know  whether  he  should  run.  hide,  or 
both,  or  just  go  to  the  nearest  cocktail 
bar. 

Mr.  President,  civil  defense  is  a  matter 
entirely  for  the  Armed  Forces.  Defense 
of  civilians,  in  event  this  Nation  ."^hould 
be  involved  in  a  nuclear  war  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  Is,  in  fact,  a  most  im- 
portant factor  in  the  Nation's  defeiise. 


Immediately,  in  event  of  a  surprise 
attack  or  a  declaration  of  war.  the 
Commander  in  Chief — the  President  of 
the  United  States — would  declare  a  na- 
tional emergency;  the  Armed  Forces 
would  take  over — as  they  should- -and 
political  hat:ks.  hasbeen."5,  and  other  paid 
civil  defense  officials — civilians  with 
armbands — would  not  be  permitted,  and 
should  not  be  permitted,  to  interfere 
with  the  movement  of  our  Armed  Forces 
nor  to  direct  any  important  part  of  our 
national  defense  effort. 

Paid  civil  defense  officials  have  been 
utterly  useless  up  to  thi.s  good  hour  in 
situations  of  fires,  floods,  and  havoc 
caused  by  windstorms. 

Many  Senators  have  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  our  country,  and  can 
visualize  what  a  hard-boiled  Army  ser- 
geant would  have  to  say.  in  time  of  an 
emergency  and  attack,  if  a  civilian  wear- 
ing an  armband  tried  to  Interfere  with 
the  movement  of  our  Armed  Force.s. 

High-salaried  civil  defense  officials 
have  made  no  sacrifices  whatever.  Those 
devoted  civil  defense  volunteer  workers 
are  the  only  ones  who  have  made  .«;acn- 
fices  or  sustained  injuries  in  recent  years 
in  times  of  flood.s  and  other  catastrophes 
occurring  in  variou.s  localities.  Our  citi- 
zens, as  aux.l.ary  policemen  and  dfputy 
-■sheriffs,  have  always  ccme  forward  to 
help  their  neicht)ors  in  such  times,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so. 

In  Canada,  in  England,  and  In  other 
n:itions.  evil  defense  as  we  know  it  in  our 
States  and  Nation,  has  been  at>oli.shed 
and  a  branch  of  the  army  entrusted  with 
the  defense  of  civiiian.s 

Mr.  Piesident.  experience  keeps  a  dear 
school.  We  should  have  lef^rned  by  now. 
C.vil  defen.se.  as  it  h.i-s  been  conducted 
throughout  the  past  10  years,  has  proven 
worthles.s.  It  should  be  .scrai)ped.  Tax- 
payers' money,  thus  .saved,  could  be 
diverted  to  useful  purposes  or  to  reduc- 
tion of  our  national  debt. 


ADEQUATE     NATION.\L     DEFENFE— 
ADDRESS  BY  SE^;ATOR  JACKSON 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  address 
delivered  today  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  ( Mr.  J.^ckson  I  before  the 
American  Legion's  national  security 
commission. 

Tills  address  is  of  great  Interest  to  the 
Senate.  It  deals  with  the  central  prob- 
lem of  our  time:  Can  our  free  society 
sustain  the  great  national  effort  required 
to  outperform  tyranny.  In  particular, 
the  Senator  from  Washington  has  rai.sed 
vital  que.stion.s  about  the  adequacy  of 
our  defense  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  urFe  the  Members  of 
the  Senat"  to  read  and  ponder  this  im- 
portant address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Atdrcss  by  Ffnator   M    Jackpon,  DEMOcn.AT. 

OF  W.\SHINGTON,  BrFORE  THE  N.\TIONAL  SE- 
CCaiTY  COMMI-SSICN  OF  THE  AMFTIICaN  Le- 
CION    AND     OFFICIAUS    OF    THE    AMERICAN     Lb- 

g:om    Auxiliary.    Thursday,    Janu.\ry    28. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  friends,  I  should  like 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  opportun- 
ity to  address  you  this  morning. 


Some  of  U.S  In  Congress  have  be«n  working 
for  many  years  In  the  cause  t.j  which  you  are 
pledged— adequate  national  defense.  In  our 
efforts  on  Capitol  Hill,  we  rely  heavily  on  the 
help  and  Bupport  of  members  of  this  Com- 
mission 

At  th  s  time  of  year  It  Is  niRtnmary  to 
address  oneself  to  the  df  f ense  b-ideet — to 
see  wh.it  Items  are  Includrd.  what  Is  missing, 
and  v-hat  ought  to  be  adUed. 

Let  me  say  immediately  that  I  Intend  to 
try  to  remedy  deficiencies  In  the  defense 
program  In  four  major  areas: 

1  Wo  should  provide  more  funds  to  reduce 
the   vulnerablUty  of  otir  forces- In-belnj? 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  superiority  of  this 
country  In  atomic  weapons  provided  a  posi- 
tive deterrent  to  major  war.  Today,  our  edge 
over  the  Soviet  Union,  if  any,  Ls  slight — and 
the  time  Is  nearlng  when  this  Nation's  de- 
terrent forces  will  be  Tulnernble  to  Soviet 
!<t.ratrglc  attack — unless  we  take  emergency 
measures. 

The  present  budget  p^ns  t^x)  little  empha- 
sis on  the  programs  to  protect  our  deterrent 
In  the  critical  period  Just  ahead. 

Programs  which  are  In  serious  need  of 
funds  Include  those  to  obtain— 

A  better  early  warning  of  missile  attack; 

Further  dispersal  of  SAC:  and 

.An  around-the-clock  airborne  alert  of  our 
SAC  heavy  bomber  fleet. 

Specking  of  econonry  In  Oovernment. 
Had  even  a  portion  of  the  sum  required  to 
take  these  emergency  measures  been  in- 
vested In  the  race  for  the  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missile,  at  an  early  stage,  we  would 
be  more  secure  today,  and  at  far  Ic^s  expense 

Take  this  one  Immediate  example  of  the 
price  we  have  to  pay  for  this  false  ecfinomy. 
I  am  informed  that  a  continuous  airborne 
alert  of  a  substantial  number  of  the  heavy 
bomber  fleet  will  cost  not  less  than  91  billion 
for  the  first  year  of  oF>eratlon. 

2  We  should  move  faster  to  a  truly  Invul- 
nerable .system  of  retaliatory  power  that  the 
Soviets  know  to  be  Invulnerable. 

The  risk  of  surprise  attack  and  total  war 
will  be  radically  reduced  when  we  have.  In 
being,  an  invulnerable  retaliatory  striking 
force  capable  of  surviving  a  first  strike  and 
dealing  a  devastating  second  strike 

The  most  Invulnerable  deterrent  now  In 
.^ight  is  the  ballistic  missile  burled  In  the 
earth,  mounted  on  mobile  railroad  cars,  and 
carried  on  nuclear  submarines.  In  particu- 
lar. I  have  In  mind  the  soUd-propellant  Mln- 
uteman  missile  and  the  Polaris  submarine 
system. 

Funds  shovild  be  added  to  accelerate  both 
these  programs. 

In  View  of  the  long  lead  time  In  the  build- 
ing of  Polaris  submarines.  I  am  recommend- 
ing the  speedup  of  the  Polaris  system  by 
adding  7  submarines,  making  a  total  of  10 
In  the  fiscal  year  1661  budget 

The  point  is.  once  we  have  committal  a 
major  share  of  our  defense  effirt  to  a  vital 
weapons  project,  we  have  to  push  that  proj- 
ect to  fruition  without  delay.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Defense  Department  often  acts 
like  an  Improvident  farmer  who  plant.s  but 
will  not  weed  or  fertilize — the  starved  and 
stunted  crop  Is  too  little  and  too  late. 

3.  We  should  restore  the  Army  to  15  full 
divisions  and  accelerate  the  program  of  mod- 
ernization. 

Our  most  Immediate  military  danger  Is  the 
Soviet-Inspired  prcbe  and  penetration.  And 
as  we  reach  a  period  of  strategic  stalemate. 
where  both  we  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
relatively  invulnerable  strategic  forces  cap- 
able of  surviving  surprise  attack  and  dealing 
a  devastating  counterblow,  the  daiiger  of 
the  Communists  nibbling  away  will  be  In- 
creased 

Even  If  the  Soviets  were  to  cut  their 
ground  troope  as  Khrushchev  clalnns  over  the 
next  2  years,  they  would  still  have  three 
times  as  many  soldiers  as  we  have. 

Yet.  this  country  has  relentles.sly  cut  lt« 
Army  from  20  divisions  to  18,  then  to  13, 
and  now  down  to  14. 


Furthermore,  otir  troops  are  shackled  by 
World  War  LI  equipment  and  lack  at  mo- 
bility. 

We  ask  the  nations  who  are  under  the 
muzzles  of  Soviet  guns  to  resist  the  power- 
ful and  often  superbly  equipped  forces  across 
their  frontiers:  we  pledge  our  assistance. 
Yet  we  would  be  hard  pressed  to  move  only 
one  division  by  air  transportation,  and  these 
countries,  and   the  Sovieu,   know  this   fact 

We  have  hleh  quality  new  equipment 
going  into  prrjductlon.  but  our  production 
is  too  little  and  too  slow.  In  certain  key 
categories  of  modern  weapons  the  Soviets 
have  3  to  10  times  what  we  do 

On  top  of  everything  else,  of  the  $382  mil- 
lion Congress  added  to  the  budget  last  year 
for  modernization,  the  administration  is 
spxendlng  only  M3  million  for  that  purpose. 
One  hundred  and  sixty-four  million  dollars 
has  been  diverted  to  other  purposes,  and 
the  remaining  $175  million  has  been  Im- 
pvounded 

What  a  way  to  assure  a  modern  army. 

4  We  should  provide  more  funds  to  as- 
sure a  vigorous  research  and  development 
effort  on  critical  new  weapons  and  space 
projects. 

A  rise  In  research  and  development  funds 
is  proposed  In  the  present  budget,  but  not 
enough. 

We  need  major  breakthroughs  In  such 
fleld.s  as  antisubmarine  warfare,  reconnais- 
sance, and  Cf>nimu  meat  Ion  satellites,  and  de- 
fense agaln.st  missiles,  as  well  as  In  the 
broad  field  of  b:t.sic  research.  Unless  more 
money  Is  provided  there  Is  danger  that  new 
requirements  will  not  be  met,  or  that  they 
will  be  satls.led  only  at  the  expense  of  Im- 
portant exLsting  projects 

We  live  In  an  age  when  our  security  de- 
pends on  scientific  achievement.  Just  as 
every  progressive  corporation  that  wants  to 
get  ahead  must  Invest  heavily  In  research 
and  development,  so  today  must  a  wise  and 
prudent  government. 

As  you  know,  my  friends,  I  have  main- 
tained for  years  that  c^ur  defense  program 
has  not  been  big  enough,  bold  enough,  or 
soon  enough.  My  concern  with  our  defense 
posture  started  long  before  the  present  ad- 
ministration t(X)k  office.  Of  course,  we 
should  now  be  moving  faster  and  on  a 
broader  front  than   we  are. 

But  we  must  not  assume  that  the  only 
problem  of  our  day  lies  In  the  defense  budget. 
The  real  problem  confronting  us  Is  not  that 
simple,  or  easy. 

Our  real  problem  Is  the  total  Soviet  chal- 
lenge. The  free  world  is  on  trial  for  Its 
life — In  a  struggle  that  Is  novel  In  nature 
and  unprecedented   In   Its  demands. 

Mr.  Klirvishchev  calls  the  conK^st  peaceful 
competition.  He  takes  It  almost  for  granted 
that  the  Communist  world  will  soon  Uv-Hd  us 
militarily  But  this  Is  only  the  start  of  his 
plan.  The  Comnuinlsts  prt-poee  to  have  bet- 
ter factories  than  ours,  better  scientific  labo- 
ratories, better  sclioois.  better  houses,  better 
farms,  belter  cities,  and  a  higher  standard  of 
living  than  ours. 

By  outdoing  us  in  one  field  after  another, 
the  Communists  Intend  to  show  the  world 
that  their  system  is  the  winner  and  that 
there  is  no  real  alternative  except  to  Join  up 
with   them. 

The  Comm.unlsts  do  not  conceal  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  challenge  they  jxise  On  the 
contrary,  they  print  It  on  banners  in  letters 
a  foot  high,  "To  overtake  and  surpass  the 
United  States." 

Mv  thesis  t<xlay  is  simple  Failure  to  out- 
perl  /rm  tyranny  will  be  as  fatal  as  defeat 
in  all-out  war.  We  can  outperform  the 
adversary,  but  not  the  way  we  are  going. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  record. 

We  are  losing  ground  on  the  military  front. 

Our  strategy  of  deterrence  has  rested  upon 
offsetting  Soviet  quantity  with  American 
quality.  It  has  depended  upon  our  lead  In 
advance  weapons  systems — nuclear  flrepowe*', 
high-performance  aircraft,  aiid  missiles. 


Fifteen  years  ago  our  advanced  weajK)nE 
lead  was  Incontestable.  Today  It  requires 
all  the  literary  skill  of  a  battery  of  Pentagon 
sfjeech  writers  to  show  that  we  are  ahead  In 
any  area,   and   they  a;en't  very  convincing 

First,  we  said  we  would  not  try  to  match 
the  Soviets  man  for  man.  Tlien  we  said 
we  would  not  try  tc  match  them  tank  for 
tank  Next,  we  said  we  would  not  try  to 
match  them  plane  for  plane.  And  now  we 
say  we  will  not  try  to  match  Uiem  missile 
for  missile. 

In  what  win  we  try  to  match  them,  my 
friends? 

We  are  losing  ground  on  the  economic 
front. 

The  Soviet  economy  Is  growing  much  more 
rapidly  than  oiirs,  and  more  steadUy,  unin- 
terrupted by  the  recessions  which  from  time 
to  time  reverse  our  upward  trend. 

Administration  spokesmen  assure  us  that 
we  will  still  be  able  to  outproduce  the  So- 
viets in  1970.  This  Is  scarcely  news.  The 
question  Is:  What  is  the  outlook  a  Uttle  fur- 
ther ahead? 

Resixmslble  economists  say  that  If  pres- 
ent trends  continue.  It  is  entirely  possible 
that  Soviet  economic  output  may  exceed 
ours  within  the  next  generation. 

Today,  with  a  gross  national  product  less 
than  half  ours,  the  Soviets  already  match 
us  militarily  and  they  successfully  wage 
economic  warfare  on  battlefields  of  their 
own  choosing.  With  their  lower  living  stand- 
ards, and  much  lower  production  of  consum- 
er goods,  the  Soviets  are  now  formidable 
competitors  in  the  priority  Items  of  sur- 
vival. If  this  In  1960,  then  what  of  the 
future? 

We  are  losing  ground  on  the  scientific 
front. 

In  1945.  our  scientific  lead  was  clear  To- 
day, the  Soviets  have  almost  caught  up 
They  hav.?  registered  four  stunning  scien- 
tific firsts — first  to  achieve  the  intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missile,  first  to  orbit  a  satellite, 
first  to  send  a  rocket  to  the  moon,  and  first 
to  photograph  the  far  side  of  the  moon. 

Despite  all  our  speeches  about  the  Impor- 
tance of  scientific  education,  the  Russians 
continue  to  graduate  scientists  and  engi- 
neers at  a  rate  twice  our  own.  Perfectly 
qui'iUfled  and  cautious  m^n  predict  that  they 
will  surpass  us  scientifically  In  the  next 
decade 

We  are  losing  ground  on  the  psychological 
front 

With  the  ICBM  and  sputnik,  Moscow  suc- 
cessfully struck  at  the  heart  of  America's 
prestige — Its  heretofore  undisputed  Indus- 
trial and  technical  superiority. 

I  can  speak  from  personal  experience  In 
this  regard.  Just  4  years  ago.  I  warned  that 
the  Soviets  were  winning  the  race  for  the 
ballistic  missile.  I  said  we  need  not  assume 
th.'it  Moscow  would  actually  u.se  such  mis- 
siles In  atomic  war.  Their  purpose.  I  ar- 
gued, was  twofold:  first,  to  stockpile  the 
missile  In  their  military  arsenal:  second,  to 
bid  for  the  Imagination  of  pyeopies  by  show- 
ing scientific  and  Industrial  superiority  to 
the  United  States,  and  to  use  the  fearful 
new  weapon  for  ballistic  blackmail. 

Do  you  know  how  the  Defense  Department 
responded  to  my  warning?  They  answered: 
the  ballistic  missile  "does  not  kill  you  any 
deader  than  a  bomber  does  with  an  atomic 
bomb  "  That  Is  how  well  the  Defense  De- 
partment evaluated  the  military  and  psy- 
chological Implications  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant weapon  of  our  age. 

Then  came  sputnik.  Talk  about  economy 
In  Government.  I  wonder  hew  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  prestige  It  has  cost  us — 
because  our  Crovernment  thought  orbitine  a 
satellite  was  Just  one  more  technical  achieve- 
ment, without  special  significance. 

The  psychological  effect  of  being  the  first 
to  put  a  man  In  6f>ace  cannot  be  under- 
estimated. It  will  have  an  enormous  im- 
pact  on  the   underdeveloped   world   and  on 


the   Russian   people    as   well— if   they   do    it 
first. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  remorse- 
less growth  of  Soviet  power  and  influence 
cannot  continue  at  the  presen*  rate,  or  that 
the  Russians  and  Chinese  will  fall  to  quar- 
reling among  them.selves  These  things 
might  conceivably  come  to  pass. 

But  our  plans  cannot  be  based  on  that  as- 
sumption. TTiey  must  be  founded  or.  the 
hard  record  of  the  past,  and  on  an  objective 
reading  of  the  foreseeable  futtire. 

As  of  now.  the  situation  is  clear:  our  own 
power,  as  against  that  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
is  in  decline  We  are  going  d-wnhill  The 
process  so  far  has  been  cumulative  and  ac- 
celerating 

Tlie  results  of  a  continuation  of  this  proc- 
ess should  be  abundantly  clear: 

First,  Soviet  foreign  p^ollcy  will  become 
bolder,  more  adventuresome  and  more  dif- 
ficult to  deal  With  They  will  have  more 
power,  of  every  kind,  for  carrying  out  their 
plans. 

Second,  our  allies  will  become  less  and  less 
willing  to  stand  up  to  Communist  pressure. 
They  will  be  more  and  more  tempted  to  make 
concessions  and  deals. 

Third,  the  example  of  Soviet  success  will 
progressively  attract  the  In-between  nations 
which  want  to  Join  the  winning  side,  and  the 
backward  peoples  trying  to  "decide  which 
side  their  bre.-id  Is  buttered  on.  At  the  same 
time,  underdeveloped  countries  wii]  increas- 
ingly be  subject  to  Communist  penetration 
through  aid  and  trade. 

Fourth,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  negotiate 
with  the  Soviet  Union  from  a  position  of  in- 
creasing weakness.  President  Elsenhower 
may  not  think  the  lag  In  missiles  and  space 
will  affect  his  decisions  at  the  forthcoming 
summit  meeting.  But  Mr.  Khrushchev,  our 
allies,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  win  be  well 
aware  of  the  deficiencies  In  our  bargaining 
power. 

Fifth,  the  cumulative  effect  of  growing 
Communist  power  and  weakening  American 
power  will  be  a  progressive  loss  of  ability  to 
influence  events,  and  a  chain  reaction  of 
defeats  for  freedom. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  not  begun  to  grasp 
the  magnitude  of  the  peril.  Some  spectac- 
ular Soviet  advance,  like  the  first  sputnik, 
occasionally  Jolts  us.  Worried  letters  are 
dispatched  to  congresslorxal  offices,  and  our 
newspapers  write  troubled  editorials.  But 
that  which  was  plain  and  clear  in  the  hour 
of  shock  Is  soon  forgotten.  Our  Government 
officials  Issue  elaborate  apologies,  proving 
that  two  and  two  did  not  really  equal  four 
after  all. 

My  friends,  what  can  we  do  about  It? 

C^n  a  free  society  generate  and  sustain 
the  great  national  endeavor  required  to 
outperform  tj-ranny?  This  is  the  crucial 
question. 

I  believe  we  can.  But  to  do  It  we  shall 
have  to  fulfill  some  tough  conditions. 

One  thing  is  clear:  We  must  recognize 
that  this  is  a  contest-for-keeps 

Trus,  it  Is  not  a  hot  war.  But  the  stakes 
are  the  same — the  survival  of  free  Institu- 
tions and  the  shaping  of  the  International 
order 

Freedom  and  all  we  stand  for  will  be 
equally  dead  If  the  Communists  win  out  by 
any  method — be  It  the  brutal  violence  of  a 
shooting  war  or  the  erosion  of  our  strength 
through  a  series  of  bloodless  victories. 

A  second  thing  is  ciear:  We  will  have  to 
make  a  supreme  effort — and  become  again 
the  .<iroused.  confident  and  purposeful  peo- 
ple which  at  our  best  we  are. 

When  a  Hitler  strikes  for  world  domina- 
tion, free  men  spring  to  arms  In  defense  of 
their  liberties  They  fight  and  work  with 
an  irreslstibie  will  to  victory. 

Tlilnk  bark  to  what  we  accomplished  in 
Word  War  II  Between  1940  and  1944  we  In- 
creased the  real  value  of  our  gross  national 
product  by  56  percent,  and  while  putting  11 
nillLon  men  Into  uniform  and  seiidmg  them 
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all  over  the  world,  we  were  still  able  to  In- 
crease the  real  consumption  of  goods  and 
eervlcea  by  about  11  percent  during  that  pe- 
riod. 

And  this  Nation  haa  proved  its  ability  to 
niake  the  supreme  effort  in  more  than  war- 
time. The  spirit  of  an  American  people  who 
discovered  and  tamed  the  vast  western  fron- 
tier, who  built  and  maintained  a  great 
democratic  Bociety,  who  mastered  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  Industrial  age  and  developed 
the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the  worM — 
such  a  spirit  can  and  miist  be  applied  to  the 
present  struggle. 

This  contest  will  not  be  won  by  a  business- 
as-usual  approach.  The  challenge  is  worthy 
of  our  best,  for  It  Is  aimed  at  o'or  best. 

A  third  thing  Is  clear:  We  must  have  a 
national  strategy  for  survival  In  freedom. 

No  struggle,  whatever  Its  nature,  can  be 
won  without  a  strategy  for  winning 

And  what  is  our  strategy?  Is  It  a  balanced 
budget?  Peace  and  proaperlty?  No  battle 
was  ever  won  by  slogans,  speeches,  or  aooth- 
Ing  cllohea. 

At  no  time  are  the  national  tasks  present- 
ed In  terms  that  are  meaningful  to  the  men 
and  women  on  our  farms,  In  our  universities, 
our  shops,  factories  and  mlnee,  to  children  in 
school,  and  to  housewives. 

It  Is  f*r  more  dtfflcult  to  sxiataln  a  lonR- 
drawn«out  effort  than  to  perform  the  dra- 
matic 4uUes  of  a  shooting  war  Khrushchev 
knows  this  and  Is  banking  on  It  All  the 
more  esMnUal.  therefore,  ts  the  development 
of  a  clear  and  eonvlnetng  plan  of  action. 

Our  people  must  be  told  whst  ti  re- 
quired of  them.  The  Congress  shruld  be 
given  »  dear  Mea  of  what  our  purposes  are 
and  how  m  p>ropose  to  achieve  them. 

X  believe  the  effort  to  develop  a  national 
■tratecy  i^d  the  public  discussion  scccun- 
panylng  the  effort  would  do  much  to  create 
the  unity  of  purpose  and  the  national  will 
needed  for  success. 

A  fourth  thing  Is  clear;  We  must  Improve 
our  organisation  for  making  and  executing 
national  strategy. 

It  has  been  almost  13  years  since  we  took 
a  look  at  the  basic  problem  of  how  we  should 
organise  to  make  and  execute  national  se- 
curity policy.  The  National  Security  Act 
of  1947,  which  created  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  National  Security  Council. 
was  essentially  a  codification  of  the  ex- 
perience of  World  War  II.  The  years  fal- 
lowing the  passage  of  that  act.  however,  have 
seen  radical  changes  In  the  nature  of  the 
tasks  confronting  our  Nation. 

With  this  In  mind,  the  Senate  last  sum- 
mer authorized  a  compreheualve  review  of 
our  national  policymaking  machinery.  The 
Subcommittee  on  National  Policy  Machinery, 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chalrmari. 
was  Instructed  to  study  the  efTec'lveness  of 
present  policy  machinery  and  me'.hods.  The 
President  has  assured  the  cooperation  of  the 
executive  branch  wlt±i  the  subcon^^mittep 
work,  and  the  review  is  being  conducted 
throughout  on  a  nonpartisan  bfisis.  Serving 
With  me  In  the  study  are  Senator  HuMPiiiu.r 
and  Senator  Mundt. 

In  February  we  star*  a  ("'■mprphen.slve  set 
of  hearings,  looking  toward  recommendations 
and   legislation   for  constructive   rei"  >rms. 

We  are  seeking  ways  to  deflne  national 
goals,  and  to  arrive  at  policies  to  move  to- 
ward our  goals.  Including  a  master  program 
of  requirements  and  prioriues.  We  want  a 
government  that  will  develop  the  capabilities 
required  for  success,  and  then  will  use  them 
skillfully  and  stubbornly  until  the  f  .lund.i- 
tions  of  a  Just  and  peaceful  world  have  been 
securely  established. 

A  af:,h  thing  is  clear:  We  must  determine 
our  n.it.onal  requirements  and  then  And 
economically  sound  ways  to  meet  t.hem. 

Government  officials  tell  us  'hese  days  that 
"fiscal  soundness"  keeps  us  from  making  a 
larger  effort. 


Everybody  favors  fiscal  soundness.  But  an 
arbitrary  limit  on  survival  programs  Is  not 
fiscal  soundness  at  all— It  is  national  folly. 

Could  there  have  been  anything  more  un- 
imaginative than  the  defense  budget  celling 
of  $14  billion  In  1950— Just  before  the  Korean 
attack?  In  3  years  we  had  to  treble  our  de- 
fense program,  and  we  have  held  It  at  about 
that  le^el  ever  since.  Now  even  a  |40  to  $41 
billion  defense  program  Is  too  small. 

Suppose  a  man's  life  depended  on  an  op- 
eration, and  he  was  willing  to  pay  the  doctor 
$400  but  not  $500.  Would  that  be  fiscally 
sound? 

Our  requirements  should  be  provided  for  in 
ways  that  are  fiscally  sound,  rather  than  fis- 
cally unsound  In  other  words,  we  must 
pay  our  way.  That  Is  all  that  fiscal  sound- 
ness means. 

We  should  determine  nur  needs  In  the 
light  of  the  danger  Then  we  mu.st  find 
fiscally  sound  ways  to  mee*^  those  needs-  by 
expanding  our  econ  imy  and.  If  neces.sary,  by 
providing  more  funds  through  additional 
taxes. 

There  Is  no  qv.estlon  about  our  country's 
ability  to  pay  the  amount  It  will  take  to  put 
us  back  In  first  place.  We  can  afford  to  sur- 
vive. 

Let  mo  say  merely  this  in  conclusion- 

Our  country  now  bears  the  m:\ln  respon- 
sibility of  turning  bnrk  an  historic  chRllenge 
to  freedom  and  of  .eadlnrf  the  world  to  a  bet- 
ter sge. 

Our  need  In  these  days  Is  f  ir  vlnlon  to  «eo 
the  danger  as  an  npcprtunity  and  ^^r  the 
strength  to  pereiRt. 

(k^vtet  ambitions  wtU  not  be  checked  by 
military  deterrents  alone  We  must  rvl»<i  k>e 
fit  for  the  cnn'e!it  '^f  will  ?hi»  rl:»'-li  if  IdMks. 
and  the  test  of  worth  whl<-h  lie  ahead  It  la 
only  our  best  etTirt  In  fcrv  tuak  ih'vl  will 
build  the  overall  deterrent  to  dtaaater 

This  ts  no  time  for  rosy  speeches.  Tl;le  is 
no  time  for  complacency 

Tl\ls  la  a  prlvtleited  Ume.  We  are  trt>.ite«i 
of  all  the  confidence  of  mankind  In  the  fu- 
ture. Ours  Is  still  the  chance  to  redeem  the 
trust. 


NO  EASY  CURES  FOR  JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr  President,  for 
over  35  years  now,  I  have  been  active  in 
youth  worlc.  I  firmly  believe  that  one 
of  the  most  challpnizinET  and  pre&sinn 
tasks  facing  us  today  is  the  need  to  find 
ways  and  means  for  rehabilitatinR  hun- 
dreds of  thousand.?  of  young.sters  who  get 
into  trouble  each  year.  Perhaps  even 
more  important  is  the  need  for  seeking,' 
explanations  for  the  wave  of  juvenile 
misbehavior  we  are  now  experiencinc,  for 
it  is  only  through  discovering  some  of 
the  causes  that  we  can  hope  to  help  to- 
day s  youngsters  out  of  their  dilemma 
and  prevent  tomorrow's  childrcii  from 
falling  into  the  .same  trap. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee To  Investigate  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency during  the  past  3  years  and  a 
member  since  its  inception  6  years  ago. 
it  has  become  painfully  evident  to  me 
that  today  we  are  not  dealing  strictly 
with  childiih  misbehavior.  In  the  past 
few  years — and  the  tragic  incidences  are 
increasing  all  the  time — we  have  seen  a 
sharp  rise  in  murder  and  mayhem  com- 
mitted by  young  teenagers. 

We  have  only  to  recall  last  fall's  out- 
break of  juvenile  violence  in  many  cities 
tiiroughout  the  country,  to  realize  that 
all  too  often  juvenile  delinquency  can 
more  adequately  be  called  juvenile  crime. 
Why  just  the  other  day  here  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  a  gane,'  of  eight  juvenile 


thugs  were  arrested  and  charged  with  a 
series  of  vicious,  senseless  chain  beatings. 

All  too  often,  however,  people  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  juvenile  delinquency 
and  crime  is  peculiar  to  large  metro- 
politan areas.  This  simply  is  not  true. 
For  several  years  now,  FBI  statistics 
have  shown  sharper  increases  in  juvenile 
delinquency  in  rural  communities  than 
in  large  cities. 

Evidence  of  the  concern  being  voiced 
throughout  the  country  over  the  very 
real  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  can 
be  seen  iii  editorial  comment  from  widely 
separat-^d  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent ti.at  two  of  these  editorials,  one 
entitled  ""On  the  Nature  of  Juvenile 
Delinquency."  from  the  Little  Rock  Ar- 
kansas Gazette:  and  one  entitled  "Urban 
Jungles  ■  from  the  Portlaiid.  Maine. 
Press- Herald  Telegram — reprinted  from 
the  Washington  Post — be  printed  at  this 
point  In  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

(Krotn     the     Uttle     Rivu     (Ark  )     Aricansaa 

Onartie.  .Sept  M.  1W&0| 
On    thi:    NA-n'm    or    Ji'vitnu.s    Iln  inqt'inct 

J  D  .  x»  Juvenile  dellnqucncv  U  cximing 
to  be  knivi-n  thrtiugh  "ur  drcRry  afflnlty  for 
»ft«Y  ahbrrvntlons  (nnd  eauy  polutloni).  Is 
a  prohlrm  au  tanjjlb'.e  in  lU  fffects  but  so 
n«>bii!ou«  in  its  caunes  thul  evrryb<.>dy  — 
Mihirli  111  t4.  urtv,  nolHidy     bin  a  rulutlun 

At  a  vf>iy  niinin-,un.  it  atiuld  ieein.  Ju- 
venile dr.inqurnry  tv;U»t  hr  ftdrtrrwed  Rt  two 
Itvels — U,At  of  tlir  gr'  uj)  and  ot  the  iiullvld- 
uM 

It  Is  'he  (rr^up  spproarh  thst  must  nec- 
es.s.vri;y  «'nK'''K'"  ni"*t  if  the  uttrntlnn  of  the 
sp^rlM  SenHt*  rnmmlttee  whlrh  haa  Ju»t 
opened  new  hearings  in  N"'*  Y  rK  under  the 
chiilrm'^n.shlp  of  Senator  Hinnij.t.s  of  Mis- 
souri, who.  by  one  of  those  miracles  of  the 
democratic  proreKJ>es.  may  well  be  the  U  S. 
Sen.i'or  bes-  equipped  for  this  particular 
typ>e  f'f  Inve.'stlgfitive  task 

In  qa:t.e  a  l.i.'-«re  sense  the  extreme  mani- 
festations of  ^nivenlle  df'linqviencv  we  now  are 
wltnes-slng  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  North 
form  but  one  m<3re  rumble — excuse  the  ex- 
pression— In  the  long  medical  h!«;triry  of 
digestive  upsets  that  have  followed  the  ab- 
sorption of  immigrant  groups  in  New  York 
and  other  cities 

Because  the  patient  has  rallied  before,  after 
having  been  wrlttin  off,  does  not  mean  thnt 
the  present  ailment  could  not  turn  malig- 
nant if  it  should  be  allowed  to  lyri  undlag- 
nofipd  and  unr'nerK.^d  This  Is  why  we  al- 
ready have  heard  talk  of  a  new  Federal  :i<ency 
to  r<  mi)at  Juvenile  delinquency  an  aKency 
whlrh.  aealn  alm'mt,  bv  definition,  would 
nave  to  be  most  concerned  with  the  group 
approach 

The  immigration  problem  In  the  North 
ttxlay  Includes  not  only  the  Puerto  Rlcans. 
but  outhr-rn  Negroes  and  distressed  as  tliey 
might  t>e  to  realize  it.  soiithern  {XX5r  whites 
.A.*:.  .,'h  there  is  integration  in  some  New 
York;  strf^et  gangs,  and  ap>parentiy  Utile  prej- 
udice on  an  individual,  man-for-mun  basis. 
there  is  no  doubt  that  racial,  cultural,  and 
reltiflous  differences  are  an  Imfxjrtant  fac- 
t'jr  i:.  tlie  street  gang  warfare.  But  then 
they  always  have  been.  For  example.  M.ie 
West.  In  her  autobiography,  has  reciUied  that 
aim  i6t  50  years  ae  >.  ■»■ !  on  members  of 
Brooklvn  s  •Eaele  N-^ter"'  and  "Ited  Hook" 
gangs  fought  a  pitched  battle  over  her. 

The  "birch"  may.  In  fact,  offer  part  erf  the 
answer,  but  we  must  realize  that  we  cannot 
go  bark  to  one  feature  of  the  Victorian 
period  -the  woodshed — while  moving  even 
farther  av.ay  from  that  period  In  other  ways. 


The  Victorians  kept  parental  discipline,  afUT 
a  fashion,  but  th'.'v  also  were  more  prone  to 
discliJilne  themselves.  For  example,  going 
Into  debt  wa5  regarded  as  being  almost  as 
unthinkable  as  what  today  Is  called  going 
on  relief. 

Yet  today  authorities  pretty  well  agree 
that  the  mother  who  goes  out  to  work  to 
help  the  family  budget  Is  a  major  contribut- 
ing factor  In  the  whole,  br^iad  problem  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  At  the  same  time, 
all  of  us  know  women  »ho  are  sviccessful 
'•working  mothers"  in  both  important  senses 
of  the  word 

Tlie  starting  point  for  any  individual  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  Is  the  parents'  con- 
BtAnt  awareness  that  the  child  is  an  indi- 
vidual. This  Is.  only  incidentally,  a  good 
starting  point  for  any  problem  between 
humans  of  any  age.  It  is  only  w^hen  rur 
Individuality  goes  unrecttrnlzcd  el.sewhere 
that  we  seelt  to  sublimate  It  by  traveling 
m  packs. 

In  the  case  of  children,  reoognillon  In- 
volves more  than  a  vague  pem.isslveness  to 
do  as  ti^ey  please  or  a  random  clout  on  the 
ear  when  tliey  overstep  undeflntd  bounds. 
At  the  same  time,  it  can  In-. olve  nothing 
more  than  an  unforced  awareness  that  the 
child  in  question  ia  there  and  the  child's 
oun  constant  awareness  that  his  parents 
kn  w  he  ia  there  nnd  arc  concerned  about 
what  he  does,  what  he  believes,  and  whut 
he  UUuks. 

One  of  most  vouchlnf  of  many  tourhtnf 
monienu  In  U>e  nUn  ciasaio,  "H  w  Oreeu 
Wm  Mv  Valley"  was  the  moment  when  the 
fuUier.  sitUhK  at  the  table  with  hla  yuvinirt>at 
a«m  and  his  worries  h^ad  down.  I'xikt  up 
St  an  Immtxlerate  bit  of  notse  hsvlni  to  do 
WtU)  the  child's  bowl  and  sptxin  and  says 
simply.  "Yes,  sun,  I  know  yuu  are  titers. " 

I  From    U^e    Portland     (Maine)    Preas-IIerald 

Telecrum.  Sept.   30.    1S&8| 

UasAN  JvKQurs 

The  hearln<j8  on  Juvenile  delinquency  now 
being  conducted  In  New  York  City  by  a  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  bubctinmittee  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Senator  Hennings  can  be  im- 
mensely serviceable  to  the  Nation  They 
deal  with  a  most  disquieting  contemporary 
phenomenon -the  rise  in  great  cities  all  over 
the  country  of  a  kind  of  Jungle  warfare  car- 
ried on  with  unprecedented  ferocity  by 
youthful  gangs  tragically  alienated  from 
their  communities  Senator  Hennings  has 
stated  the  situation  In  these  terms; 

The  past  decade  has  seen  a  sharp  yearly 
rise  in  unprovc  kcd  attacks  by  Juveniles,  espe- 
cially of  the  "rat-pack"  or  gang-type  assaults. 
We  are  not  dealing  here  with  the  usual  type 
of  Juvenile  delinquent:  the  social  rebel  who 
may  need  only  a  little  firm  guidance  to  set 
him  straight  We  are  dealing  with  teenage 
terrorists,  actual  and  yxitentlal  murderers 
who  derive  pleasure  from  beating,  torturing, 
maiming,  and  killing. 

There  has  been  a  spate  of  stories  lately, 
originating  from  Washington  as  well  as  from 
New  York,  to  substantiate  this  estimate. 
They  report  a  kind  of  violence  which  seems 
at  onre  senseless  and  sadistic — violence  for 
Its  own  sake  rather  than  as  a  means  to  some 
other  end  But  to  characteruie  it.  as  Sen- 
utttr  Hkmninos  has  done.  Is  merely  to  observe 
the  symptoms  of  a  disease  And  to  deal 
with  It,  as  so  mai, y  authorities  have  sug- 
gested, through  more  vigorous  p<jllce  action. 
Is  to  deal  solely  with  the  symptoms,  leaving 
the  underlying  causes  uncorrected.  The 
subcommittee  6  Inquiry.  It  must  be  hoped, 
will  discover  the  causes  and  profxjse  some 
more  realistic  remedies  than  a  counteract- 
ing police  violence 

It  should  be  noted  In  this  connection  that 
the  police  commissioner  of  New  York, 
Stephen  P.  Kennedy,  appears  to  have  kept 
his  head  while  all  about  htm  were  losing 
theirs  and  blaming  It  on  him  He  relused  to 
resort    to   dragnet    arrests,    blind    toughness. 
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or    other    shortcuts    Involving   trespasses    on 
legal   and   constitutional   rights. 

While  police  vigilance  is  undoubtedly 
necessary  to  keep  the  Juvenile  gangs  under 
control.  It  Is  vital  to  recognize  that  the  root 
of  the  problem  lies  In  giving  these  young- 
sters— laigely  Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans — 
some  sense  of  status  and  place  In  the  com- 
munity, some  sense  of  commitment  t  its 
values  and  participation  in  Its  life  so  'that 
they  do  not  feel  themselves  wholly  outcast 
and  driven  to  seek  status  In  dehance,  hatred, 
and  brutality. 


FIIXING  OP  TEMPORARY  VACAN- 
CIES IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  will  be  stated  by 
Utle. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  joint  resolution 
<SJ.  Res.  39)  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion to  authorize  Governors  to  fill  tem- 
porary vacancies  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 


NEEDED:  EARLY  ACTION  ON 
NORTH  AMERICAN  BROADCAST- 
ING AGREEMENT  AND  BROAD- 
CASTING AGREEMENT  WHH 
MEXICO 

Mr  WILEY  Mr  Prwidcnt.  currently 
Uicre  is  pcndinB  befort  Uic  Scnfttc  For- 
rign  Rrhuions  Committer  two  proposed 
interna  uonal  aRrremrnta.  First,  the 
North  American  RegionRl  Broadcasting 
Aiirefmrnt  and  Bocond.  the  Broadcast- 
inp  Atrroement  With  Mexico. 

GonerRlly.  the  agreements  would  es- 
tablish a  pattern  for  utilization  of  radio 
frequencies  in  Uie  standard  broadcast 
band  between  535  and  1605  kilocycles 
by  prescribing  engineering  standards, 
procedures,  classes  of  stations,  radio 
frequency  pi-ior;ties,  and  similar  regu- 
lation by  participating  countries. 

These  include  Canada.  Cuba,  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  the  United  Kingdom — 
for  Jamaica  and  the  B.ihamas — and  the 
United  States.  Provision  is  also  made 
for  the  adherence  of  Haiti  to  the  agree- 
ments. 

The  need  for  the  agreements  arises 
out  of  the  basic  fact  that  airways  do  not 
stop  at  international  boundaries.  With 
the  tremendous  growth  of  Uie  broadcast- 
ing industry,  nationally  and  internaiion- 
ally,  there  is  a  need  for  assuring  the 
least  amount  of  interference  by  stations 
in  one  nation  with  stations  in  another 
nation. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  once 
such  treaties  are  ratified,  our  stations 
will  necessarily  be  required  to  operate 
within  their  confines  with  whatever 
problems  that  may  arise  from  such  limi- 
tations. 

In  the  interests  of  protecting  all  seg- 
ments of  the  industry' — for  example,  that 
of  the  daytime  broadcasters  who  seek 
from  time  to  time  to  extend  their  broad- 
casting time — I  hope  the  subcommittee 
will  make  a  real  attempt  to  find  answers 
to  the  objection  which  has  been  raised. 

Despite  the  objectioixs.  however,  there 
is  widespread  feeling  in  the  broadcasung 
industr\-  that  the  agreements  should  be 
approved. 


As  I  understsuid,  the  matters  are 
scheduled  for  consideration  in  early  ex- 
ecutive session  by  the  special  subcom- 
mittee  established  for  the  consideration 
of  the  treaties.  I  respectfully  urge,  in 
view  of  the  10-year  period  during  which 
this  matter  has  been  under  consideration 
that  it  be  handled  expeditiously  and  re- 
ported as  early  as  p>ossible. 

Having  received  a  number  of  commu- 
nications from  outstanding  stations  in 
my  home  State  of  Wisconsin,  I  request 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  F>oint  in  the  Record  the  following 
Items:  First,  messages  from  Wisconsm 
stations  urging  approval  of  the  agree- 
ments; second,  an  editorial  from  the 
January  25  issue  of  Broadcasting  maga- 
zine, entitled  "NARBA.  Now  or  Never"; 
and  third,  a  r^sum^  of  "Reasons  for 
Supporting  Ratification  of  NARBA  and 
the  Mexican  Agreement."  prepared  by 
Mr.  HoUis  M.  Seavey,  director  of  Re- 
gional Broadcasters. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RiooitD. 
as  follows; 

WrUJ  TV,  WTUJ,  WTMJ-TM. 
Tmi  MiLwauKSi  JoinuiAL  Btatxoh*, 

JtfUiMukee.  Wu,.  ^/sMttary  14.  1H9. 
Senator  Ai.uiaNDU  Wilst. 
V  S    Senat9. 
Wnshington.  DC. 

UiAs  &iSHATi>s  WiutT:  I  km  writing  to  you 
as  A  conviitufnl  and  as  a  broacloast»r  in  th* 
hope  UiAt  you  will  Inlsrast  yourself  In  the 
matter  of  tlis  Nortli  American  Regional 
Broadcasting  Agreement  and  Uis  Uaxlcan 
Br.vtdcastlng  Agreement. 

Because  of  the  Importance  which  I  as  a 
broadcaster  atuch  to  the  aforenientk>ne<l 
agreements  I  have  taken  considerable  time 
over  the  past  several  months  to  acquaint 
myself  with  the  background  and  history  of 
the  negotiations  as  well  as  the  broadcast 
principles  upon  which  they  were  founded. 

From  all  I  can  gather,  the  negotiations 
were  consummated  by  our  State  X>epart- 
ment  and  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission people  with  considerable  distinction 
and  potential  bene&t  to  the  United  States 
and  its  citizens. 

It  is  understandable  that  some  broadcast- 
ers or  small  groupie  of  broadcasters,  as  re- 
flected In  the  hearings  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, should  have  some  objection  to  the 
agreements.  However.  It  Is  my  firm  belief — 
and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  State  E>e- 
p>artment  and  the  PCC  feel  the  same  way — 
that  these  agreements  by  and  large  are  In 
the  best  interests  of  the  tHx^adcastlng  Indus- 
try as  a  whole.  Most  of  my  background  in- 
formation comes  from  a  publication  by  the 
Guvernment  Printing  Office  of  the  hearing 
before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  US  Senate.  86th  Con- 
gress. As  a  mem^>er  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  I  presume  you  are  acquatoted 
with  the  document. 

It  is  obvious  to  any  broadcaster  tiiat  sound 
waves  or  electronic  waves  cannot  be  cap- 
tured within  boundaries  and  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  there  must  be  some  working 
agreement  between  parties  concerned  to 
forestall  any  inevitable  chaotic  situation. 
The  history  of  U.S.  broadcasting  will  show 
numerous  periods  of  annoying  foreign  inter- 
ference to  the  detriment  of  our  citizens  and 
our  broadcast  service  It  Is  only  because  of 
working  agreements  between  the  countries 
concerned  that  the  situation  over  the  past 
several  years  has  been  amicable. 

The  agreements  In  question  have  been 
Bitting  In  the  Ptorelgn  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee for  the  past  9  years  and.  as  I  understand 
It,  It  has  been  only  by  the  goodwill   of  the 
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other  countries  Involved  that  Interference 
difficulties  have  not  arisen.  One  cannot 
wonder  at  the  adverse  dlplonvatlc  effect  on 
the  goodwill  of  our  neighbors  because  of  the 
Inaction  of  the  committee  and  the  Senate. 
Certainly  one  would  expect  that  It  should 
not  take  almost  a  decade  for  a  great  country 
such  as  ours  to  make  up  Its  mind  In  an  area 
In  which  there  must  be  an  International 
agreement  If  any  sort  of  adequate  broad- 
casting operation  Is  to  exist.  One  would  feel 
that  It  would  be  difficult  to  explain  to  neigh- 
bors why  action  has  not  been  taken.  One 
would  likewise  feel  that  the  inaction  of  the 
United  States  would  give  cause  to  a  feeling 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  already 
signed  that  they  should  go  their  separate 
ways  without  consideration  for  the  United 
States.  If  this  attitude  should  pertain  It 
could  only  result  In  exceeding  harm  to 
broadcasters  on  clear  channels,  regional 
channels  such  as  that  owned  by  my  com- 
pany, and  hundreds  of  local  opera tiona  lying 
within  border  areas. 

The  exact  Interference  which  would  be 
caused  to  a  station  can  only  be  pointed  out 
case  by  case  by  competent  engineers,  but  It 
la  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  all  sta- 
tion* lying  within  our  great  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin oould  b«  adversely  affected  by  interfer- 
ence from  stations  In  Canada  if  that  nutioa 
chose  suddenly  to  increase  jKiwer  on  certain 
of  iti  wave  bands,  or  grant  additional  sta- 
tions on  wave  bands  not  now  b*ing  used  be- 
cause Canada  has  thus  far  upheld  the  letter 
of  the  treaty.  The  interference  would  reduce 
the  Ustenable  signal  of  Wisconsin  stations 
and  thus  reduce  service  to  the  people  of  the 
State.  It  would  be  tragic  if  this  were  al- 
lowed to  happen, 

There  is  a  general  feeling,  as  I  have  sensed 
It,  among  competent  people  that  In  the 
agreements  the  United  States  has  come  off 
exceedingly  well.  It  seems  to  be  the  general 
belief  among  competent  people  that  If  an  In- 
evitable chaotic  state  did  not  result  from 
the  U5.  Senate  Inaction  we  would  at  least 
have  to  renegotiate  an  agreement  which 
would  in  all  likelihood  result  In  somethiiig 
less  than  we  now  have.  In  other  words,  de- 
lay is  Jeopardizing  the  future  status  of  radio 
In  the  United  States. 

I  urge  you  to  do  all  you  posslblv  can  to 
clarify  this  matter.  The  broadcasting  indus- 
try cannot  exist  without  an  agreement  be- 
tween neighbor  nations  It  U  Intolerable 
to  think  that  the  United  -States  has  waited 
this  long  without  taking  action  In  an 
area  where  chaos  is  the  only  alternative  to 
mutual  understanding  If  the  US.  Senate 
does  not  feel,  after  pr':T>er  discussion  of  the 
matter,  that  the  agreements  can  be  ratified 
then  It  must  direct  the  proper  par'ii^s  under 
our  Constitution  to  carry  on  negotiations 
which  wUl  be  satisfactory  to  it.  If  (j.-ily  in 
the  Interest  of  International  goodwill,  it 
would  seem  to  me  action  is  a  must. 
Sincerely. 

George  Comth. 
General  Minager  of   Radio  and   Tele- 
vision. 

Radio  St.'^tton  WKBH. 
La   Crosse,   Wis..  January  20.   1960 
Senator  Alexander  Wiley, 
Washington.  DC 

Deab  Senator  Wiley:  This  letter  Is  writ- 
ten to  urge  you  in  all  sincerity  to  vote  and 
work  for  the  ratification,  without  reserva- 
tion, of  the  North  American  Regional  Broad- 
casting Agreement  and  the  Bilateral  Agree- 
ment Between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

I  know  you  are  already  familiar  with  the 
main  points  of  these  agreements  As  you 
know  they  give  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  complete  freedom  of  action 
in  its  domestic  allocations  poUcv  This  fea- 
ture alone  is  of  great  value  to  U  S.  daytime 
radio  stations  which  can  petition  for  changes 
In  their  facilities  without  fear  of  interna- 
tional complications.  We  in  the  industry 
believe  that  if  attempts  were  made  to  nego- 


tiate new  agreements  with  the  countries 
Involved,  several  unpredictable  years  would 
elapse  and  the  US.  broadcasting  Industry 
would  end  up  either  with  no  agreements  or 
ones  with  terms  much  less  favorable  than 
those  contained  in   the   present  agreements. 

I  believe  it  should  be  pointed  out  U^  you 
that  since  practically  all  radio  transmitters 
are  located  in  or  adjacent  to  cities  or  t<^>wns, 
and  since  these  agreements  are  intended  to 
prevent  interference  between  stations  of  our 
country  with  stations  of  other  countries  par- 
ties to  these  agreemen's.  that  the  chief  area 
where  such  Iriierference  could  take  etTect  are 
thi^se  areas  some  distance  from  the  trans- 
mitters. This  of  course  Is  because  of  the 
fact  that  radio  sii^nals  get  weaker  as  you 
i^et  further  from  the  transmitter.  For  this 
reason.  If  auid  when  any  interference  should 
result,  it  would  undoubtedly  take  place  some 
distance  from  the  radio  transmitter  and  Its 
bDcatlon  would  be  in  the  rural  areris  of  our 
country.  You  are  very  well  aware  that  radio 
is  a  very  Important  port  of  the  lives  of  tiiese 
people. 

Per  this  reason  and  the  other  reasons  men- 
tioned I  trust  that  you  may  see  tit  to  work 
aiid  vote  for  the  passajje  of  these  agreement*. 
Very  truly  yours. 

HOWAKO  Dahl. 

Manager. 

OnrTN  Bat  PRrss-Onrrrrx, 

Orren  fliiv   VVii  ,  January  21.  1980. 
Hon   Alkxandes  Wilicy, 

Senate  Off^re  Putlding, 
Washington.  D  C 

DtAR  Senator  Wilkt  We  are  very  much 
concerned  about  the  North  American  Re- 
gional Broadcastlr.i?  Agreement  and  the  Bi- 
lateral agreement  Between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico 

We  understand  that  the  hearings  on  this 
agreement  are  'o  be<.:tn  on  January  2i  and  I 
regret  that  I  cannot  be  there  m  person.  I 
am  convinced  that  ratification  is  essential 
to  the  national  public  Interest  as  well  as  to 
the  Individual  business  Interest  of  each  and 
every  broad'^a.^.ter. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  I  thought  you  would  like 
to  know  how  we  feel  about  this  at  home. 
and  hope  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to 
assure  the  ratification 

Youjs  respectfully, 

Joseph  Horntji,  Jr  , 
Gf-nernl    \fanager.    G'een     Bav    Press- 
Gazftte  and  Radio  Station  WJPG. 

Milwa'-kee.  Wis  .  January  27,  1960. 
Senator  Alex\nder  Wiley, 
U  S   Senate.  Wa-<h.ington.  D  C: 

We  urge  Immediate  ratification  of  North 
American  R*  glonal  Broadcasting  Agreement 
and  broadcasting  agreement  with  Mexico 
without  reservations 

We  would  appreciate  your  making  this  wire 
part  of  the  record  of  your  subcommittee 
hearing  which  we  understand  Is  op>eQ  until 
5  p.m  Friday. 

Jamts  T   Bttler, 
Vice  President  and  General  .Manager. 

WISN-Radio.  Milwaukee. 


La  Cro-s.se   Wis  ,  January  27,  1960. 
Senator  Alexander  Wiley, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.'ih'.ngzon,  D  C 

We  urge  immediate  ratification  North 
.American  R^gi  >nal  Broadcasting  Agreement 
and  broadcasting  agreement  with  Mexico 
without  reservation 

Please  make  this  wire  part  of  the  record 
of  your  subcommittee  hearing 

HERBERT  H   Lee, 
Radio  Station  WKT7. 

La  Crosse.  Wis. 

Eatt  Claire.  Wis  .  January  27,  1960 
Senator  Wiley. 
Washington,  DC  : 

We  urge  Immediate  ratification  North 
American  Regional   Broadcasting  Agreement 


and     broadcasting    agreement     with     Mexico 
without  reservations. 

Would  appreciate  you  making  this  wire 
part  of  your  record  of  your  subcommittee 
hearing  now  In  progress. 

Leo  Howard, 
General  Manager,  WEAU-TV. 

NARBA   Now  OB  Never 

All  but  lost  In  the  turmoil  Involving  broad- 
casting Ls  the  10-ye(U--old  treaty  on  AM 
broadcasting  on  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent which  has  languished  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Failure  to  rat- 
ify the  NARBA  treaty,  and  the  collateral 
1956  agreement  with  Mexico,  at  this  session 
could  trigger  an  allocations  war  of  Ir.d '..scrim - 
Inate  channel-Jimnplng  with  disastrous 
effects  on  reception. 

The  Daytime  Broadcasters  Association, 
which  asserts  representation  of  some  2.^0  of 
the  1,700  stations  now  operating  from  sunrise 
to  sunset,  has  openly  lobbied  against  Senate 
ratification  Two  bills  are  pending  to  In- 
struct the  FCC  to  authorize  6  a  m  to  6  p  m. 
operatlor.  The  FCC,  the  State  Department, 
and  virtually  all  other  entitles  In  AM  radio, 
have  Implored  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  agree- 
ments or  Invite  chtu^tt  Bui  the  davtimert 
have  been  able  to  muster  sufficient  etreuglh 
to  block  action. 

There  has  been  one  slgntncant  develop- 
met.t  howp'.  er  T)ie  regtJi.iU  utatlons,  which 
heretofore  have  put  up  no  orgnnuscd  re- 
slBinnce.  have  now  estnbllihod  regional 
broadcan'i^rs  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  fos- 
tering Senate  ratification  At  long  last,  they 
rea;i7.ed  that  while  the  daytlmers  have  os- 
tensibly sought  fixed  hours  only  on  Mexican 
and  United  States  clears,  the  legislation  they 
espouse  would  strike  at  domestic  reglonals, 
and  without  directional  or  any  other  protec- 
tion. The  FCC  has  twice  rejected  t!  e  day- 
timers'  propoaals,  so  they  now  seek  from 
Congress  what  they  cannot  get  from  the  ex- 
pert body  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
providing  maximum  interference-free  service 
to  the  public 

The  daytlmers  cannot  be  criticized  for 
wanting  to  Improve  their  lots,  notably  during 
the  most  lucrative  radio  hours  But  they 
should  not  seek  to  do  It  at  the  expense  of 
old-established  services  or  through  legisla- 
tive pressure.  The  new  Regional  Broad- 
casters, organized  at  the  call  of  Payson  Hall, 
director  of  broadcast  properties  of  Meredith. 
has  no  simple  task,  because  it  Is  ea.«ier  to 
block  legislation  than  to  enact  It.  Ratifica- 
tion hearings  begin  today  (January  25)  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee. 

Among  the  reglonals  are  many  of  the  old- 
established  and  most  respected  stations. 
This  is  their  opportunity  to  cite  the  facts. 
And  there  isn't  too  much  time  In  which  to 
do  It  with  Congress  eyeing  adjourninent  by 
July. 

Reasons    fob    Supporting    Ratitication    or 
NAKB.A  AND  THE  Mexican  Agreement 

1  The  agreements  establish  International 
regulation  in  the  standard  broadcast  band. 
Countries  signing  the  agreements  are  re- 
stricted to  the  assignments  contained  there- 
in, preventing  the  threat  of  chaotic  Interfer- 
ence and  drastically  reduced  coverage  by  all 
classes  of  stations. 

2  If  attempts  were  made  to  negotiate  new 
agreements  with  the  countries  involved,  sev- 
eral unpredictable  years  would  elapse  and 
the  U.S.  broadcasting  Industry  would  end  up 
either  with  no  asrreements  or  ones  with  terms 
much  less  favorable  than  those  contained  in 
the  present  agreements. 

3.  Two  agreements  are  definitely  In  the 
best  Interests  of  US  broadcasters  as  a 
whole  and  the  listening  public.  All  segments 
of  the  Industry  were  entitled  to  participate 
In  the  negotiations  of  both  treaties  and  to 
confer  with  Government  representatives. 
Diverse  views  of  Industry  observers  were  fully 


explored    and    every    attempt    was    made    to 
satisfy  them 

4.  The  agreements  give  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commisslnn  complete  freedom 
of  action  In  Its  domestic  allocations  policy. 
This  feature  alone  Is  of  great  value  to 
U.S.  daytime  radio  stations  which  can  peti- 
tion for  changes  In  tlieir  facillLies  without 
tt&x  of  international  complications. 

6.  The  agreements  provide  for  cousultatlons 
between  governments  for  the  investigation 
and  elimination  of  objectionable  interfer- 
ence, as  well  as  compulsorA-  arbfratlon  pf  dis- 
putes In  the  event  they  are  not  settled  other- 
wl.se. 

6  Important  priority  rights  established  for 
the  United  States  through  the  provisions  of 
these  ;vgreements  would  be  completely  lost  in 
tlie  atwence  of  rat.flcatlon 

7.  U  S  daytime  radio  stations  operating  on 
Mexican  clear  channels  benefit  greatly  from 
one  provision  In  the  Mexican  agreement. 
Presently,  all  U  9  daytime  radio  stations  op- 
erating on  channels  on  which  the  Mexican 
Government  has  a  I-A  priority  may  operate 
with  a  power  of  no  more  than  1  ki:owntt. 
This  ceU'.nc  Is  raised  to  5  kilowatt*  under  the 
terms  of  this  agreement 

8.  The  rapid  growtli  of  lUndard  broadcast 
itatlon*  In  iu\  countries  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican reg'  iU  Unce  the  »ig:.ing  uf  NARBA  in 
November  1050  niMkei  the  need  for  treaty 
protection  alt  the  m  ire  urgent, 
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Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  through- 
out the  country  our  hbrarlcs  are  per- 
forming a  nrccs.snry  and  tremcndouS'ly 
valuable  service  for  our  citizens. 

We  realize,  of  ci'urse  that  ed'.ication  is 
not  a  prooe.ss  which  stop.s  at  graduation 
from  formal  schooling  Rather.  In  this 
fa-st-changing  world,  education  must  be 
continued  on  a  day-to-day  ba.sls.  If  we 
hope  to  keep  pare  with,  understand,  and 
make  contribution  to  the  progress  In  life 
going  on  around  us. 

Tlirough  our  libraries,  invaluable  op- 
portunities are  provided  for  individuals 
of  all  ages,  in  all  walks  of  life. 

Currently,  there  is  ponding  b*»fore  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Piiblic  Welfare  Com- 
mittee a  recommendation  for  extend- 
ing the  library  services  under  which  our 
library  proy^ram  has  been  substantially 
strengthene^l  and  improved  for  the  bene- 
fit of  people  throughout  the  country. 
Particularly,  it  has  provided  library  serv- 
ices for  small  communities  and  rural 
area.s,  many  of  which,  until  now,  have 
not  had  such  services. 

In  view  of  the  significant  need  for 
Improvement  and  expansion  of  these 
services  to  the  people  of  the  Unit^ 
States.  I  believe  that  Congress  should 
favorably  consider  the  necessary  con- 
tinuation and  Improvement  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

Today.  I  was  pleased  to  receive  from  S. 
Janice  Kce,  s'^cretary  of  the  Wisconsin 
Free  Library  Commission,  a  brief  resume 
of  the  splendid  work  that  has  been  made 
possible  throuch  operation  of  the  Library 
Services  Act  in  Wi.'^con.'^in.  In  addition, 
there  was  recently  published  in  the  Wis- 
consin Library  Bulletin  an  informative 
article  by  George  D.  Russell,  under  the 
title  ''The  Public  Library;  A  Touch- 
stone to  a  Good  Community." 

I  a'^k  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
articles  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  he  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thi  Ijbb^rt  Sehvices  Act  nr  Wisconsin 

Using  Federal  funds  appropriated  under 
the  Ubrary  Services  Act  of  1966  (Public  Law 
597 J.  the  free  library  cc^mmlselon  Is  sponsor- 
ing library  extension  and  development  proj- 
ects in  18  Wisconsin  counties:  has  initiated  a 
scholarsliip  program  to  provide  more  trained 
personnel,  throueh  University  of  Wisconsin 
exten-sion  division,  and  graduate  study,  for 
Wisconsin  8  public  libraries,  and  has  made  a 
grant  to  the  universuy  extension  division's 
bureau  of  government  for  a  statewide  survey 
of  public  libraries. 

Tlie  six  prtijects  for  improving,  developing. 
and  extending  public  library  service  In  rural 
areas  are : 

MILWAUKEE    PUBLIC    LJBRAKT    BURAL    SERVICE 

A  cash  grant  was  awarded  the  Milwaukee 
Public  Library  In  1958  to  provide  bookmo- 
bile service  on  a  demonstration  basis  to  rural 
art.-is  In  Milwaukee  County.  Following  the 
trial  period  eight  communities  of  fewer  than 
10  COO  population  voted.  In  October  1959,  to 
continue   this  service  at  their  own  expense. 

BCtTTHWrsT    WISCONSIN    I  IBtART    FnOCXaSINO 

C  F.NTCa 

Nineteen  Infleprndenl  public  Ubrarlci  In 
five  countie*  of  a  Uihwesl  Wuconsin  bniuled 
logrthrr  in  a  frrirrution,  early  In  1050.  for 
cooprrntlve  purcliojiinti  and  prixsea»lng  of 
bo  k:>  8. nee  fi  uridii.g  of  the  center,  Icxrated 
In  Kriuum  >re  two  additional  libraries  have 
contracted  for  tills  service.  Central  book- 
selection  aids  are  RMillnble,  nnd  the  center's 
librarian,  Mrs  Jiinet  Jshns,  nsstita  area  11- 
brarinr.s  lii  wo!k,'h'  pg  and  other  community 
library  service  activities. 

shawano  crrt-cottntt  i.tbrart  improvement 

projfct 
A  cash  grant  to  the  Shawano  Library  was 
made  to  strengthen  extension  services  to 
rural  adults  and  provide  In-service  training 
for  stcfT  members.  Two  trained  librarians — 
an  assiftant  director  (Isabel  Harding,  who 
Joined  the  EtafT  In  October  1959^  and  a  bock- 
mobl^e  librarian  (belne  recruited) — are  being 
added  to  the  staff,  and  a  second  bockmobile. 
for   adult   services,   is   in   cperatlon. 

rOUR -COUNTY  LIBRARY  PROJECT 

County  library  committees  in  Ashland. 
Bayfield.  Iron,  and  Price  Counties  are  Joint- 
ly sponsoring  this  project,  which  includes  de- 
velopmental book  loans  In  9  small  libraries 
and  b-ookmoblle  service  to  43  area  ccmmunl- 
tles  that  do  not  have  libraries.  The  Vaughn 
Library  at  Ashland  is  the  reference  and  in- 
formation center  for  this  project  Bookmo- 
bile service  began  October  21.  1959;  John  R. 
Dols  is  the  librarian. 

SIX-COUNTY  LIBRARY  PROJECT 

Similar  in  service  to  the  four-county  ac- 
tivity, this  project  is  ba.'^ed  on  the  public  li- 
braries in  Antlgo.  Mfrrlll,  and  Rhinelander 
which  will  serve  es  coequal  centers  for  opera- 
tion In  Langlade.  Lincoln.  Oneida.  Forest, 
Florence,  and  Vilas  Counties  Bookmobile 
.<:er\ire  gtarted  J.inuary  20,  1960;  Mary  Claire 
Pansch  Is  the  librarian. 

BARRON    COUNTY    LIBRART    PROJZCT 

This  project  Is  a  result  of  an  intensive 
study  by  the  Barron  County  Library  Com- 
mittee. A  central  collection  of  books  has 
been  deposited  st  the  Rice  LaV:e  Public  Li- 
brary and  is  available  to  all  the  libraries  In 
the  county:  the  county  library  committee  is 
cont.nuing  to  explore  ways  uf  establishing 
countywlde  library  service. 

Mrs  Edna  W.  Holland.  Antigo.  Is  regional 
consultant  to  library  projects  in  northern 
Wisconsin. 

COUNTT  LIBRART  COMMrrTITES 

Section   43  265   of   the   Wisconsin   statutes 

provides  for  the  appointment  of  county   li- 


brary committees  by  county  boards,  to  sur- 
vey and  study  the  library  needs  of  the  county 
and  to  develop  and  report  to  the  county  board 
plans  and  proposals  for  improving  library 
service  within  the  county. 

For  more  Information  about  the  free  li- 
brary commission  s  program,  and  for  speclflc 
Information  about  the  Library  Services  Act^ — ■ 
and  what  it  can  mean  to  your  community^ 
write  to:  S  Janice  Kee,  secretary,  Wisconsin 
Free  Library  Commlsflon,  217  North,  State 
Ca;it...;.  Miidison.  Wis. 


The    Public    Library  •    A    Touchstone    to    a 

Good  Community 

(By  George  D.  Russell) 

Until  a  happy  set  of  circumstances 
brought  me  to  the  free  library  commission. 
the  public  library  as  a  community  institu- 
tion was  something  quite  obscure  in  my 
mind.  Obscure  because,  having  been  born 
and  raised  on  a  farm  in  rural  Wisconsin.  I 
was  one  of  what  we  on  the  commission  staff 
have  referred  to  as  "unserved  people" — peo- 
ple with  no  legal  access  to  a  public  library. 
M.^ke  no  mistakes:  I  had  been  able  to  read 
some  books  as  a  youngster  in  grade  school 
since  we  received  traveling  library  boxes  of 
books  from  the  ofIl?e  of  the  county  super- 
intendent of  school!  But  thii.  I  havs 
learned,  Is  cerUiiniy  not  good  library  lerv* 
loe.  and  oven  this  service  ended  with  my 
graduation  from  Uiai  rural  tchool.  And. 
o<ldly  enough,  noons — not  ones,  to  my  recol- 
lection— ever  did  mention  that  there  waa 
»uch  a  thing  as  a  Wisconsin  Free  Library 
Commission,  with  good  bookj  just  waiting 
to  be  borrowed, 

Njr  can  I  aay  that  there  were  no  publle 
libr.-irles  in  my  area.  In  the  nearest  town, 
there  was  what  was  called  a  public  library, 
and.  If  I'm  not  mistaken,  I  could  have  used 
it  without  paying  a  fee,  even  though  I  lived 
outside  the  cUy  limits.  The  important  point 
here  is  that  I  did  not  make  use  of  this  public 
library  on  any  occasion.  I  would  be  the  flrrt 
to  admit  that  part  of  this  failure  to  use  this 
facility  must  be  attributed  to  my  own  lack  of 
Initiative,  but  I  am  by  nc  means  prepared  to 
admit  that  I  alone  should  bear  the  blame. 
How  many  teenagers  would  be  tempted  to 
enter  one  of  the  dingiest  buildings  in  town? 
I  had  never  been  enc;  uraced.  nor  even  told 
that  I  could  do  so.  I  can  offer  nc  accolades  to 
the  teaching  profession  for  any  special  effort 
In  Introducing  me  to  the  wonderful  world  of 
b<vk«  and  reading  Perhaps  I  assume  that 
the  teaching  profession  has  an  obligation 
which  is  not  properly  theirs,  but  1  believe 
not.  and  In  fact  I  believe  that  it  ought  to  be 
one  of  their  primary  concerns 

Although  this  has  been  my  own  experience, 
I  would  wnger  that  It  matches  that  of  thou- 
sand!: of  ethers  In  m.any  communities  In  Wis- 
consin. The  fact  is  that  In  many  places  In 
Wisconsin  people  do  not  have  libraries,  or.  If 
they  have  them,  they  are  not  encouraged  to 
use  them.  or.  at  most,  they  have  tried  to  use 
them  and  have  come  away  discouraged  and 
empty-hiOnded  be^cause  they  couldn't  find  the 
book  they  wanted  Good  library  service — 
ad-xjuate  library  service — Is  not  just  any  old 
oollection  of  nondescript  b^olcs  on  a  few  dirty 
shelve>s:  rather.  In  sim.plest  terms  g^ood 
library  service  means  bringing  together  the 
rleht  person  and  the  right  book — and  at  the 
right  time,  I  might  add. 

M.^JIKETFLACE    FOR    IDEAS 

A  poiblic  library  need  not  be  a  dingy,  for- 
lorn place,  with  a  lew  books  tended  in  a 
slipfehod  manner  by  Just  anyone  that  happens 
to  need  a  Job  for  a  few  hours  a  week.  A 
good  library — I  mean  the  kind  that  every 
Wisconsin  citizen  has  a  right  to — should  be 
as  bright,  cheerful,  ir.viting,  and  busy  af  the 
nearest  supermarket.  It  should  t>e  a  market- 
place for  ideas. 

When  we  go  into  the  sup>ermarket.  shop- 
ping for  such  everyday  things  as  groceries, 
we  don't  look  for  Just  milk;  we  want  homog- 
enized   milk    with    vitamin    D    added.      The 
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farmer  Isn't  satisfied  with  planting  Just  corn; 
he  wants  hybrid  110-day  maturity.  So  It  U 
with  the  discriminating  reader  of  today:  he 
doesn't  want  just  any  book:  he  wants  a  spe- 
cific boot  on  a  speclflc  subject,  published 
during  a  certain  year.  To  be  able  to  place 
that  book  In  the  hands  of  the  Inquiring 
reader  Is  approaching  good  library  service. 
Why  should  one  expect  the  reader  to  be  any 
less  specialized  In  searching  for  his  men*al 
Bvistenance  than  he  Is  In  fulfllUng  his  phys- 
ical aad  material  needs? 

ROLE    or    THE    INDIVID IHL 

And  for  those  who  ar^ae  that  the  ma- 
jority don't  use  the  publ:^  libraries,  that 
Its  only  a  small  mlncirity  that  do  u.'.e  them, 
I  say  forget  about  majorities  and  mln^  Titles — 
they're  for  election  returns;  let's  talk  about 
Individuals  and  Individual  needs.  His'ory 
shows  that  the  great  developments,  tech- 
nological, philosophical,  or  ideolriglcal,  and 
the  solutions  to  critical  problems,  and  di.s- 
coveries  have  always  been  and  will  be  made 
by  Individuals,  not  majorities. 

It  Is  the  Individual  that  counts,  and  where 
library  service  is  concerned,  any  Individual — 
no  matter  who  he  is  or  where — ought  to  be 
able  to  get  the  particular  book  or  inf  jrmatlon 
he  seeks. 

This  Is  not  saying  that  every  community 
ought  to  buy  every  bo^k  that  h^s  been  or  Is 
going  to  be  published.  This  *ould  be  ridicu- 
lous and  prohibitively  expensive.  But  most 
public  libraries  In  'Wisconsin  ou^ht  to  have  a 
great  many  more  and  better  bor  ks  than  they 
do  have,  and,  more  Important,  if  they  c.innot 
provide  the  serloua  reader  with  the  particular 
book  he  wants,  they  sh  juld  be  able  to  con- 
nect him  with  a  larger  resource  center  which 
does  have  the  materials  he  seeks. 

This,  of  course,  calls  for  cooperation  among 
libraries  and  governmental  units — the  kind 
of  coop>eratlon  that  makes  the  resources  of 
all  the  units  available  to  all  the  libraries 
participating  In  the  or>operat;ve  venture. 
This  Is  a  concept  which  Is  sound,  both  eco- 
nomically and  pollticar.y.  and  one  which  the 
free  library  commission  Is  w->r'K!ng  to  have 
publicly  accepted.  It  Is,  however,  one  wh:ch 
has  met  with  the  least  favor  with  those  who 
would  benefit  the  m<-«t — the  smaller  com- 
munities Euid  especially  the  rural  areas  of 
Wisconsin. 

WHOSr    RXSPONSIBrLITT' 

And  who  Is  to  blame  for  this  unhappy  state 
of  affairs?  Is  It  the  librarians,  library  b'oard 
members,  government  officialjs.  or  the  public 
at  large?  The  answer  is  not  an  "eiihjr-or" 
one;  perhaps  the  blame  shfuld  be  shared  by 
all.  But  a  curious  thing  d  x-s  C'.ime  to  my 
mind  after  these  2  years  I;  often  seems  th.it 
those  who  raise  the  pcreatest  hullabal'^  about 
preserving  our  democratic  way  of  hfe  are 
quite  often  the  same  ones  who  are  the  most 
resistant  who  do  the  least — to  pronmte  and 
support  the  Institutions  of  government 
which  common  sense  tells  us  will  do  the  mait 
to  preserve  the  way  of  life  they  say  they 
Cherish. 

Of  all  the  reasons — or  perhaps  excuses  Is  a 
better  word — that  one  hears  fr  -m  people  who 
resist  providing  adequate  support  for  good 
libraries,  perhaps  the  mr>st  common  are  that 
library  service  ls  not  dennanded  or  u.sed  by 
enough  people  to  Justify  the  expenditures 
and  th.-vt  It  can't  be  afforded — ta.xes  are  al- 
ready too  high.  I  have  answered  the  firrt  <>f 
these  charges,  at  least  t^  my  own  saflsfaction, 
because  I  believe  that  the  Individual's  Im- 
portance must  not  be  neglected. 

To  the  people  who  continually  ral.se  the 
cry  that  they  do  not  have  enough  tax  money. 
I  say.  not  enough  money  for  whaf  I  don't 
want  to  take  the  car  out  of  anyone's  garage, 
the  bright  picture  tube  out  of  anyone  s  com- 
fortable living  room,  or  all  the  highballs  or 
cigarettes  out  of  anyone's  hand  But  I  do 
make  a  plea  for  striking  some  kind  of  bal- 
ance between  the  material  things  so  com- 
monly but  perhaps  somewhat  wronc^ly  asso- 
ciated With   the   good   life   and   those  things 


which.   In   the   long   pull,   will   do   the   most 
to  preserve  what  w«  ao  loudly  cherish. 

My  challenge  is  to  library  board  memJbers. 
librarians,  and  to  anyone  Interested  In,  and 
aware  of,  the  Importance  erf  good  public 
library  service — but  particularly  to  the  li- 
brarians and  most  particularly  to  library 
trustees.  You  are  In  a  position  to  do  some- 
thing about  public  libraries.  I  often  think 
that  library  board  members — and  even  many 
librarians — must  not  really  be  aware  of  the 
op;  irtunltles.  the  really  slgnlPcant  contribu- 
tions they  can  make  to  the  education  of  man- 
kind. Or  If  they  are  aware  of  this,  then  a  lot 
of  them  should  not  be  board  members  or 
librarians  because  their  performan  e  cer- 
tainly doesn't  reflect  their  understanding. 

rCNCTION.M.   rRErOOM   TO   READ 

Every  so  often  we  hear  a  great  to-do  about 
the  legal  freedom  t.)  read — alx^ut  the  sup- 
pression of  a  free  press  I  am  concerned 
that  so  few  peiiple  ever  view  with  alarm  the 
more  practical  freedom  to  read,  that  la  the 
functional  freedom  to  read,  to  t>e  aoie  to 
get  that  which  has  not  been  suppressed.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  tyranny  of  nou- 
availa'oility,  of  nonaccesslbllity  to  man's  re- 
corded kauwlixlge  that,  at  this  point  In  our 
history,  is  equally  as  vicious  as  the  suppres- 
sion of  any  of  our  other  precious  freed om.s 

T  ">  do  something  about  this  functional 
freedom  to  read  seems  to  me  the  special  Job. 
the  responsibility,  the  duty  of  librarians  and 
library  board  members  If  your  efforts  don't 
receive  the  attention  and  publicity  that  is 
ass<xriated  with  schools  when  you  make  your 
c  vse  for  better  library  service  in  your  com- 
m'anity,  your  opportunities  and  respKm.slbll- 
Itles  are  no  less  .'=;erlous;  whether  your  effarts 
are  applauded  or  criticized,  they  are  impor- 
tant. 

Today,  not  t<^>morrow  or  the  next  dav.  Is 
the  tune  to  do  something  about  yuur  library, 
for  It  ought  to  be  planned  for  the  future 
and  not  Impelled  by  crisis.  Everything  you 
do  In  the  name  of  gor^d  public  library  serv- 
ice will  make  your  community  a  better  one. 
for  I  believe  that  the  good  public  library  Is 
a  touchstone  to  a  g>>od  ccwnmunlty. 


PAY  TODAY.   BORROW   TOMORROW 
ECONOMICS 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President,  I  wish 
to  comment  briefly  on  the  great  debate 
no'w  raging  over  our  Nation's  fiscal  pol- 
icies and  over  the  financing  and  scope 
of  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  the  policies  of  .spectacu- 
lar  increases   in   Government   spendmsr 
and  the  irresponsible  creation  of  cheaper 
money  for  America  are  ill  adv;sed.    Ihey 
invite  disa-ster. 

This  point  is  clearly  ilUi.';trated  in  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  this  morn- 
in.'^s  New  York  Times  entitled,  "Study, 
or  Rationalization"''"  The  title  refers  to 
the  majority  report  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  on  the  January  1960 
Ekioncmic  Report  of  the  President  re- 
cently transmitted  to  the  Congress.  In 
referring  to  this  report,  the  editors  of 
the  Times  state,  as  they  have  stated  m 
other  editorials,  that  one  can  sense  on 
the  part  of  thr5:e  calling  for  forcing  un- 
warranted and  artificial  interest  rate 
cuts,  a  fear  "of  losing  face  politically  by 
retreating  from  an  untenable  position." 

These  are  strong  words.  Events  over 
the  past  few  months  have  shown  that 
they  are  needed— for  the  policy  advo- 
cated by  some  for  cheap  money  and 
luxury  for  all  has  been  shown  to  be 
unwise. 

Many  of  those  pressing  for  action 
along  these  lines  also  call  for  new  and 


spectacular  Federal  spending  pro'^ram.s. 
They  have  little  concern  about  a  woe- 
fully unbalanced  Federal  budget.  Money 
will  be  cheap,  and  we  can  borrow  for- 
ever. 

To  sura  up,  they  seem  to  feel  that 
individuals  and  governments  shrtuld  op- 
erate on  what  miwht  be  called  a  "pay 
today,  borrow  tomorrow  "  approach  to 
life. 

Fortunately,  the  advocates  of  this 
policy  are  a  minority.  The  American 
people  know  that  you  cannot  eat  "pie  in 
the  sky.  "  Those  of  us  who  favor  F'ederal 
fiscal  respon.sibility  and  who  are  con- 
cerneti  aixjut  the  pre.servation  and 
strenKliienmi:  of  our  free  economic  sys- 
tem are  making  ourselves  heard.  Com- 
mon sen.'^e  economics  are  understood  by 
informed  and  interested  Americans,  and 
many  of  our  fellow  citizens  are  also 
speaking  out  on  this  issue  They  too  are 
being  heard.  The  budget  is  balanced. 
The  national  debt  is  going  to  be  cut. 
Inflationary  trends  in  our  economy  are 
being  dealt  with  in  a  sensible  and  proper 
manner. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  th.at  the  above 
referred  to  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times,  which  is  an  important  expre.s.slon 
of  support  for  a  sound  economic  policy 
for  America,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stctdt  oe  Rationalization? 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Con- 
gress has  released  Its  conclusions  on  the 
vag'iely  comprehensive  subject.  "Employ- 
ment. Growth,  and  Price  Levels."  To  put  It 
more  precisely.  It  has  Issued  two  repijrts.  a 
nine-man  majority  report  and  a  six-man 
minority  refxjrt.  and  the  supplemental  views 
of  three  of  the  Individual  members. 

A  considerable  area  of  agreement  Is  to  be 
found  In  all  these  comments,  but  when  It 
comes  to  the  subject  of  economic  growth 
and  recommendations  for  dealing  with  it 
through  fiscal  and  monetary  poUclea.  all 
semblance  of  harmony  disappears  Tlie 
story  of  the  most  bitterly  controversial  sec- 
tion of  the  majority  report  Is  the  story  of 
an  attempt  to  erect  a  program  for  Increasing 
the  annual  rate  of  economic  growth  within 
the  general  framework  of  cheap  mriney  and 
without  losing  face  politically  by  retreating 
from  an  untenable  position  on  the  Interest 
rate  celling,  the  most  conspicuous  s]rmbol  of 
the  policy. 

The  report  has  elected  to  build  Its  case  to 
show  that  economic  growth  has  been  neg- 
lected under  the  Elsenhower  administration 
on  what  purports  to  be  the  historical  record. 
It  notes  that  "from  1953  to  1959"  growth  has 
been  at  a  rate  of  only  2  3  percent  This  con- 
trasts with  an  average  rate  of  growth  of  4  <J 
percent  between  1947  and  1963  (that  la  to 
say,    under    the   Truman    administration). 

Now,  between  June  23.  1950  and  the  end  of 
the  Truman  administration  the  Nation  was 
leading  the  forces  of  the  U.N.  In  an  unofllclal 
war  In  Korea,  a  war  that  touched  off  an 
enormous  defen.se  effort  In  this  country  In 
short,  the  period  chosen  to  emphasize  the 
slowdown  of  growth  In  the  past  7  years  be- 
gins with  the  low  point  of  the  postwar  con- 
version period  and  concluded  on  the  year  of 
peak  Government  spending  on  the  rearma- 
ment program. 

The  use  of  such  statistics  as  these  Is  not 
only,  as  the  minority  accurately  points  out. 
"as  phony  as  a  »4'i  bill"  but  It  la  dangerous 
for  those  employing  It.  This  careful  selec- 
tion of  the  period  covered,  calculated  to  make 
the  best  possible  showing  for  the  previous 
administration,    is    almost    certain    to    raise 


the  question.  How  did  the  country  do  un- 
der Its  cheap  money  policy  In  the  4  years  of 
peace  before  late  June  1960?"  And  the  an- 
swer 18  one  that  can  only  be  described  as 
embarrassing  In  those  4  years  we  got 
almost  no  economic  growth  (an  annual 
average  of  about  one-third  or  1  percent)  but 
we  had  a  glorious  Inflation — an  Inflation 
that  carried  the  wholesale  price  Index  of  69  6 
to  103.  which  Is  an  Increase  of  33  4  points, 
or  43  5  percent. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  apreed  to  the  concunent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Rt.s  81)  proposing 
observance  of  week  beginning  January 
31.  1960.  as  National  Junior  Achievement 
Week. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chairs  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legLslative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  re.scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECENT    BROADCAST    BY    CERTAIN 
AMERIC.'U^S  OVER  BRITISH  TV 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr  President,  the 
beatnik  philosophy  stemming  from  a 
cancerous  soul  sickness  apparently  is  not 
confined  only  to  those  who  call  them- 
selves beatniks.  The  20  so-called  angry 
Americans,  who  classed  themselves  as 
the  dissenters  on  a  recent  British  tele- 
vision program  had.  fiom  the  published 
excerpts  of  their  statements,  one  thing 
in  common  I  am  referrinp.  of  course,  to 
a  statement  published  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  entitled  "  'Angry 
Americans    Air  Dissent  on  British  TV," 

Tliese  persons,  according  to  tlie  pub- 
li.shed  excerpts  of  their  statements,  had 
one  thing  m  common.  They  revealed 
an  inability  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
ordinary  facts  of  life  as  it  is  lived  in 
these  United  States  today.  Their  great- 
est scorn  was  reserved  for  what  they 
termed  American  conformity,  in  seeming 
complete  unawareness  of  ihe  fact  that 
any  organized  society  has  to  have  a  de- 
gree of  conformity:  otherwise  there 
would  be  anarchy.  The  slowness  of 
their  perception  is  evident  when  one 
considers  that  never  has  a  free  people 
had  more  liberty  for  difference  of  opin- 
ion than  exists  in  this  country  today. 

Let  us  look  at  who  some  of  them  are. 
I  quote  from  the  article  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post: 

Critic*  of  the  American  way  included  edu- 
cators C.  Wright  Mills  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity; Kenneth  Galbralth  of  Harvard;  Robert 
Hutchins  of  the  Pord  Foundation's  Fund  for 
the  Republic;  novelist  Norman  Mailer:  Come- 
dian Mort  Sahl;  Cartoonist  Jules  Felffer;  Poet 
Alan  Ginsberg — 

And  then  who  should  be  listed  but 
Alger  Hiss.  Alger  Hiss  has  a  name  well 
known.  He  is  a  former  State  Department 
service  ofiBcer,  whom,  of  course,  we  all  re- 
member very  well,  as  to  the  part  he 
played  in  recent  American  history,    Alger 


Hiss  is  in  Great  Britain  now  complaining 
about  the  United  States  of  America — 

Alger  H.&fi,  former  State  Department  officer 
convicted  of  perjury;  TV'  commentator  Alex- 
ander King:  Norman  Tliomas,  head  of  the 
American  S-Kiallst  Party — 

And  SO  on.  These  are  some  of  the  per- 
sons who  are  in  a  foreign  land  now  com- 
plainiiig  about  i^imerica  and  finding  fault. 

It  is  a  disgusting  spectacle  to  m?  that 
the.se  people,  enjoying  the  bountiful 
finiits  of  our  civilization,  should  ridicule 
the  social  and  economic  structure  which 
makes  those  fruits  possible.  Although 
their  intent  obviously  was  to  be  of  dis- 
service to  this  countrv'.  there  can  be  no 
such  result  from  their  efforts  with  any 
thinking  people,  who  will  readily  recog- 
nize them  for  the  misfits  they  are.  Tlie 
roster  of  20  includes  no  names  that  have 
ever  been  distinguished  for  notable  con- 
tributions to  the  social,  political,  and 
economic  fabric  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  William  Har- 
court.  of  Reuters  news  service,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  both  for  the 
list  of  names  and  the  sampling  of  re- 
marks that  were  made. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

■  Angry  Americans"  Air  Dissent  on  BamsH 

TV 

(By  'William  Harcourt^ 

London,  January  27, —  A  cross  section  of 
"angry  Americans" — from  beatniks  to  college 
professors — told  a  British  television  audience 
tonight  why  they  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
American  way  of  life. 

Presented  by  Associated  Television  on 
Britain's  commercial  channel,  the  90-minute 
program  entitled.  "We  Dissent,"  listed  politi- 
cal apathy,  the  need  to  conform  to  get  ahead, 
and  the  acquisition  of  Junk  as  among  the 
major  evils. 

Producer  Kenneth  Tjman  Interviewed  the 
more  than  20  dissenters  In  beatnik  coffee 
bars,  on  university  campuses,  In  the  street 
and  In  penthouse  apartments. 

Critics  of  the  American  way  Included  Edu- 
cators C.  Wright  Mills  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity: Kenneth  Galbralth  of  Harvard:  Robert 
Hutchins  of  the  Pord  Foundation's  Fund  for 
the  Republic;  Novelist  Norman  Mailer; 
Comedian  Mort  Sahl:  Cartoonl.=  t  Jules  Felf- 
fer; Poet  Alan  Ginsberg;  Alger  Hiss,  former 
State  Department  officer  convicted  of  perjury; 
Norman  Thomas,  head  of  the  American 
Socialist  Party,  and  representatives  from 
Journalism,  the  clergy,  and   trade  unions. 

Sociologist  Mills  touched  on  the  problem 
of  apathy,  of  political  Indifference  Ameri- 
cans neither  accept  nor  reject 

Economist  Galbralth  criticized  the  con- 
trast between  the  opulence  of  American 
private  consumption  and  the  poverty  of 
public  services. 

Hiss  said  fear  led  to  the  tendency  to  con- 
form, but  "our  legal  tradition  benefited  tre- 
mendously from  nonconformist  though*    " 

Novelist  Mailer  scored  the  "boring,  can- 
cerous state  of  American  life." 

Felffer  claimed.  "Nobody  pays  attention  to 
the  issues  •  •  •  maybe  because  they  are  too 
frightening." 

Socialist  Thomas  found  "no  distinguished 
and  Imaginative  leadership  In  our  Govern- 
ment" 

A  San  Francisco  beatnlck  said  It  was 
necessary  to  "embrace  some  form  of  poverty 
to  wipe  the  dirt  off  your  face." 

Poet  Ginsberg  said  the  "beat"  was  "only 
revolutionary  in  the  sense  that  Christ  was 
a  revolutionary." 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


fn.lino   of  temporary  vacan- 
cies in  the  house  of  repre- 

sentati\'t:s 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  'S.J.  Res,  39'  to 
amend^  the  Constitution  to  authorize 
Governors  to  fill  temporary  vacancies  in 
the  House  of  Flepresentatives. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ha\e  already  submitted  my  amendment^ 
numbered  9-2-59 — C.  which  have  been 
printed  and  are  lying  on  the  table.  They 
have  already  been  read.  Unless  there  is 
a  request  by  some  other  Senator,  I  shall 
not  ask  that  they  be  read  again. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
.sent  that  these  amendments  may  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

Mr,  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, reservmg  the  right  to  object,  do  all 
of  the  Senator's  amendments  pertain  to 
the  poll  tax  matter'? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  They  do  While  I 
refer  to  them  as  amendments,  one  of 
them  simply  puts  in  a  number  "1"  for 
the  present  paragraph  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ke- 
r AuvER  I :  and  ajiother  deletes  certain 
quotation  marks. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota,  They  all 
pertain  to  the  same  subject? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  They  all  pertain  to 
the  same  subject  matter,  and  all  basi- 
cally make  up  one  amendment. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  have  no 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida?  The  Chair  hears  none; 
and.  without  objection,  the  amendments 
will  be  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr,  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment.^  would  merely  add  to  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  Kef.auvfr]  a  second  section  which 
is  identical  to  the  language  contained 
in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  126  which  I 
introduced  on  August  6.  1959.  for  my- 
self and  60  other  cosponsors.  Since 
that  joint  resolution  was  introduced.  6 
other  Senators  have  joined  as  cospon- 
sors. making  a  present  total  of  67. 
Among  these  cosponsors  are  Senators 
from  both  political  parties  and  from 
every  area  of  the  Nation,  including  the 
majority  leader  (Mr,  Johnson  of  Texas! 
and  the  majority  whip  I  Mr,  M.^nsfield] 
as  well  as  tlie  minority  leader  I  Mr. 
Dirksen]    and  the  minority   whip    IMr. 

KVCHEL.  J 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  all  67  cosponsors 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Cosponsors  of  Sen.^te  Joint  Resolution  126 

Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas.  Mr. 
DiRK«^EN,  Mr  Mansfield,  Mr  Kuchcl,  Mr. 
Anderson,    Mr     Alloit,    Mr.    Bahtlett.    Mr. 
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Pt*ij..  Mr.  BiBLZ.  Mr.  Bridgks.  Mr.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Casi  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Chxtrch.  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Cttrtts, 
Mr.  KxxB,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  DwomsHAK,  Mr.  El- 

LKNDER,     Mr.     EnCLX,     MT.     FHE.<R,     Mr.     GR£SN, 

Mr.  Ghuintwo,  Mr.  Habtki,  Mr.  Hayden.  Mr. 

HsusKA,  Mr.  KxATiNO.  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Martin, 
Mr.  McClzlxak,  Mr.  McGke,  Mr.  Monroney. 
Mr.  MoBSx,  Mr.  Muxkat,  Mr.  NruBERGEa,  Mr. 
©"Mahonxt.  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Saltonstall,  Mr.  Schoefpei,,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Smathers,  Mr.  Wiurr,  Mr.  y.\RBOROucH.  Mr. 
Kktaittu,  Mr.  McNamara,  Mr.  McCarthy. 
Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Bush.  Mr. 
Morton,  Mr.  Proutt,  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Lausche.  Mr.  Magnuson.  Mr. 
Jackson.  Mr.  C.\nno.v,  Mr  Clark.  Mr 
Htjmphret,  Mr.  Capkhart.  Mr.  HenxMINGs,  Mr. 
Symington.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Carroll,  and  Mr.  Muskie.  • 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  be- 
ginning on  January  13,  1949,  in  tiie  81st 
Congress,  more  than  11  years  ago,  and 
in  every  suxjceeding  Congress,  I  tiave 
introduced  for  several  other  Senators 
and  myself  a  joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  the  qualifi- 
cations of  electors  participating  in  the 
election  of  elective  Federal  oflQcials.  in- 
cluding electors  for  President  or  Vice 
President,  and  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress.  In  the  first  five 
Congresses  in  which  I  introduced  this 
Joint  resolution  I  was  joined  only  by  out- 
standing Senators  from  the  South,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  names 
of  those  cosponsors  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Past  Cosponsors 
Eicirrr-riRST  congress 

Mr.  Holland,  of  Florida;  Mr.  George,  of 
Georgia:  Mr.  Connally.  of  Texas;  Mr  Ty- 
dings,  of  Maryland;  Mr.  OConor,  of  Mary- 
land; Mr.  EUender,  of  Louisiana;  Mr.  Long, 
of  Louisiana;  Mr.  Broughton.  of  North  Caro- 
lina; and  Mr.  Robertson,  of  Virginia. 

nOHTT-SICOND    CONGRESS 

Mr.  Holland,  of  Florida;  Mr.  Smathers.  of 
Florida;  Mr.  George,  of  Georgia;  Mr.  Hoey,  of 
North  Carolina;  Mr.  Smith,  of  North  Caro- 
lina; Mr.  McClellan,  of  Arkansas;  Mr.  Ful- 
brlght,  of  Arkansas:  Mr.  Byrd,  of  Virginia; 
Mr  Robertson,  of  Virginia;  Mr  OConor.  of 
Maryland;  Mr.  EUender,  of  Louisiana;  and 
Mr.  Long,  of  Louisiana. 

EICHTT-THIRD    CONGRESS 

Mr.  Holland,  of  Florida;  Mr  Smathers.  of 
Florida:  Mr.  George,  of  Georgia:  Mr.  Hoey, 
of  North  Carolina;  Mr  Smith,  of  N-^rth  Caro- 
lina; VLe.  EUender,  of  Louisiana;  Mr.  Long. 
of  Louisiana;  Mr.  McClellan,  of  Arkansas; 
Mr.  Fulbrlght.  of  Arkansas;  and  Mr.  Robert- 
son, of  Virginia. 

EIGHTT-POURTH    CONGRESS 

Mr.  Holland,  of  Florida;  Mr.  Smathers,  of 
Florida;  Mr.  George,  of  Georgia;  Mr.  EUen- 
der, of  Louisiana;  Mr.  Long,  of  Louisiana; 
Mr.  McClellan,  of  Arkansas;  Mr.  Fulbright, 
of  Arkansas;  Mr.  Ervln,  of  North  Carolina; 
Mr  Scott,  of  North  Carolina;  and  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, of  South  Carolina. 

ETGHTT-nrTH    CONGRESS 

Mr.  Holland,  of  Florida;  Mr.  Smatkers,  of 
Florida;  Mr.  McClellan,  of  Arkan.sas;  Mr. 
Ellendir,  of  Louisiana;  and  Mr.  Long,  of 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  In 
fairness  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond  1.  let  me  state 
for   the   record    that   he   withdrew   his 


name  as  a  cosponsor  soon  after  the  joint 
resolution  was  introduced  in  the  84th 

Congress. 

Hearings  were  held  by  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on 

this  proposal  in  the  81st,  83d.  84th,  and 
86th  Congresses.  The  hearing,'  record  was 
printed  each  time  and  the  hearings  of 
August  17  and  27,  1959,  the  last  hear- 
ings, are  available  to  all  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  until  the  most  recent 
hearings,  my  testimony  before  the  Ju- 
diciary Comniitiee  was  directed  largely 
to  the  question  of  whether  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  is  necessary  or 
whether  a  mere  Federal  statute  would 
legally  accomplish  the  purpose  of  pru- 
iubitmg  tiie  imposition  of  a  poll  ta.x  as  a 
prerequisite  to  voting  in  Federal  elec- 
tions. I  think  the  carefully  documented 
argument  I  have  made  down  through 
the  years  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  accom- 
plish the  result  df-sired  is  unanswerable 
and  the  fact  that  I  was  joined  in  this 
Congress  in  cosponsonng  this  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  by  66  other 
Senators  leads  me  to  conclude  that  I 
need  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to- 
day to  go  into  that  question  in  great 
detail.  However,  Mr.  President,  if 
Senators  desire  to  read  my  complete  ar- 
gument on  that  constitutional  question, 
it  will  be  found  in  the  hearings  of  last 
Vf^ar  beginning  at  the  third  paragraph 
nn  page  19,  and  concluding  at  the  mid- 
dle of  page  42. 

Briefly.  Mr.  President,  the  basic  argu- 
ment that  a  constitutional  amendment 
is  necessary  centers  around  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  required  payment  of 
a  poll  tax,  or  other  tax.  or  the  meeting 
of  any  property  qualification,  is  a  "quali- 
fication" within  the  meaning  of  article 
I,  section  2,  of  the  US.  Constitution  and 
the  17th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  r>ertinent  provisions  of  each  are 
included  in  the  Constitution  in  the  same 
words,  though  article  I,  section  2,  was 
incorporated  by  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1787  and  the  17th  amend- 
ment was  ratified  by  36  States  in  1912 
and  1913. 

I  quote  first  that  i>art  of  section  2  of 
article  I  of  the  original  Constitution 
which  is  applicable : 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  Members  chr>sen  every  second 
year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and 
t.he  electors  in  each  State  shaU  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
rn'^«t  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legis- 
lature. 

The  first  parat^raph  of  the  17th 
amendment,  adopted,  as  I  have  said,  in 
1912  and  1913,  reads  as  follows: 

The  Senate  of  the  United  Statrs  shall  be 
composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State, 
elected  by  the  people  thereof,  for  6  years; 
and  each  Senator  shall  have  1  vote.  The 
electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  quallfl- 
catlons  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislatures. 

The  testimony  I  have  just  mentioned, 
appearing  on  pages  19  through  42  of  the 
last  hearing  record,  contains  the  perti- 
nent constitutional  or  statutory  provi- 
sions— or  colonial  charter  provisions 
where  a  State  was  operating  under  such 
a  dccimient — at  the  tiUie  the  U.S.  CorLiti- 


tution  was  written.  T  also  included  per- 
tinent excerpts  from  various  State  con- 
stitutions in  effect  when  the  17th  amend- 
ment was  submitted,  showing  the  use  of 
the  words  'qualify,"  "qualification," 
"qualified,"  and  so  forth,  m  connection 
With  poll  tax  payment  requirenienUs. 

It  is  significant  tiiat  each  of  the  Thir- 
teen Original  States  had.  in  the  funda- 
mental documents  under  which  they 
were  operating  at  the  time  liie  Federal 
Constitution  was  formed  and  adopted, 
either  a  poll  tax  requirement.  a.s  m  New 
Hampshire,  or  property-ownership  re- 
quirements or  taxpayin?  renuirrments, 
or  2  or  even  3  of  these  conditions,  and 
that  in  9  of  the  13  documents  the  word 
■qualified  '  or  "qualifications  '  or  both 
were  used  in  referring  to  those  particu- 
lar economic  requirements  and  condi- 
tions. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  true  beyond  any 
question  of  doubt  that  tiio.se  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1787  and  used  the  words  "quali- 
fications requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  leg- 
islature '  would  be  boimd  to  know  and 
did  know  that  these  States  had  pre- 
scribed, not  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting, 
but  as  a  s'.ated  "qualification"  for  vot- 
ing, payment  of  poll  taxes,  payment  of 
other  kinds  of  taxes,  and  ownership  of 
properties  of  various  kinds  and  descrip- 
tioiis,  and  that  ail  of  these  conditions 
for  voting  had  been  styled  over  and  over 
a;-ain  in  these  various  constitutions  and 
other  fundamental  documents  as  "quali- 
fications '  or  as  being  necessary  to 
qualify  ■  electors  or  as,  when  existing, 
having  "qualified  "  persons  to  serve  as 
electors. 

I  have  the  deep  conviction — and  I 
share  this  conviction  with  many  consti- 
tutional lawyers  throughout  the  coun- 
try— that  the  present  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  completely  prevents 
and  prohibits  the  accomphshment  of 
the  removal  of  the  poll  tax  as  a  require- 
ment for  votmg  in  Federal  elections  In 
any  way  other  than  by  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

I  shall  not  proceed  to  cite  in  great 
number  the  names  of  the  eminent  con- 
stitutional authorities  from  other  parts 
of  the  Nation,  as  well  as  the  South,  who 
have  taken  that  position,  but  one  of  the 
finest  speeches  made  in  support  of  that 
position  was  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  by  the  eminent  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  O'.Mahoney  1.  Again,  in 
committee,  he  took  the  same  position. 

Another  of  such  speeches  wa.";;  made  by 
the  late  distinguished  Senator  Borah,  of 
Idaho. 

We  sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
126  strongly  believe  that  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  should  be 
speedily  submitted  by  this  Congre.ss  to 
the  States  for  ratification,  and.  if  so 
submitted,  we  beheve  it  will  be  quickly 
ratified  by  at  least  the  required  38  States. 
The  ratir.cation  of  the  17th  amendment, 
which  was  in  some  respects  comparable 
to  our  proposed  amendment,  was  com- 
plete in  a  little  less  than  1  year. 

The  poll  tax  requirement,  now  limited 
to  five  States,  namely  Alabama,  Arkan- 
sas. Mississippi,  Texas,  and  Virginia, 
has  been  accorded  far  greater  Impor- 
tance than  it  deserves.    The  fact  of  the 
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matter  is  that  the  amount  of  poll  tax  re- 
quired to  be  paid  in  the  several  States  is 
so  small  as  to  impose  only  a  slight 
economic  obstacle  for  any  citizen  who  de- 
sires to  qualify  to  cast  a  ballot.  This  re- 
quirement operates,  of  cour.se.  equally  on 
citizens  of  all  races  and  colors  and  is  gen- 
erally subject  to  important  exemptions 


different  from  the  ordinary  poll  tax,  so 
called,  from  being  prescribed  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  voting. 
Fifth,  that  the  proposed  amendment 


In  my  opinion  the  case  in  support  of 
the  proposed  amendments  has  t>een  fully 
made  four  times  in  the  records  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.    I  am  per- 


would  prevent  either  the  United  States  fectly  willing  to  stand  on  that  record 

or  any  State  from  setting  up  any  prop-  which   shows,   first,   the   desirabihty   of 

erty  qualification  as   a  prerequisite   for  prohibiting  the  poll  tax  requirement  in 

participation  in  an  election  of  Federal  connection  with  the  elections  of  elective 


which  hmit  its  application,  such  as  the     officers,   with   the    e.xception   of   qualifi-     i^de  I    Official,  and  ^^^dt^ 


exemption  of  veterans,  of  women,  and 
of  Citizens  beyond  a  certain  age.  Never- 
theless, the  question  has  remained  a  vex- 
ing one. 

I  deeply  feel  that  we  should  perma- 
nently solve  it  by  the  submission  and 
ratification  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  contained  in  my 
proposed  amendment?  I  will  call  at- 
tention briefly  to  five  details  m  my  pend- 
ing amendment,  as  follows: 

First,  that  it  is  applicable  to  primaries 
and  other  elections  in  which  Federal  of- 
ficials are  nominated  or  elected,  namely, 
presidential  electors.  Senators,  and  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress. 

Second,  that  it  prohibits  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for 
such  votinu  for  Federal  officials  only,  but 
does  not  interfere  with  the  States  in 
fixing  qualifications  for  voting  for  State 
or  local  olficials  or  upon  State  or  local 
matters. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  President,  on  pages 
42  through  46  of  the  printed  hearings  of 
last  year  tiiere  appears  a  document  pre- 
pared for  me  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 
entitled  "Poll  Taxes  as  Levied  in  New 
England  States,"  which  illustrates 
clearly  the  type  of  local  control  which 
should  be  allowed  to  continue.  I  will  not 
discuss  that  information  in  detail,  but 
I  call  attention  to  the  fart  that  in  sev- 
eral of  the  New  England  States  the  pay- 
ment of  a  ix)ll  tax  was  a  prerequisite  for 
obtaining  such  things  as  hunting  and 
fishing  licenses,  automobile  licenses  or 
motor  vehi;le  registrations,  and  the  like. 

Up  until  recent  years,  .several  of  the 
New  England  States  retained  the  pay- 
ment of  a  poll  tax  as  a  condition  for  par- 
ticipating in  their  cheri.shed  town  meet- 
ings. It  is  my  understanding  that  one 
New  Ent-'land  State.  Vermont,  still  re- 
tains such  a  requirement,  that  Is.  the  poll 
tax  requirement  as  a  condition  for  par- 
ticipatina:  :n  and  voting  in  town  meet- 
ings. 

The  varying  requirements  in  New  Eng- 
land alone  illustrate  the  wisdom  of  our 
staying  away  from  any  general  effort 
to  Intervere  in  the  field  of  control  of 
local  and  S^ate  elections. 

Incidentally.  In  my  own  State  of  Flor- 
ida, our  co;istitution  contains  a  require- 
ment that  participants  in  county,  dis- 
trict, and  municipal  bond  elections  must 
be  "freeholiiers.  ■ 

Third,  tiat  the  remedial  effects  of 
this  amencment  would  apply  not  only 
to  the  Stale  laws  of  all  the  States,  but 
to  the  laws  of  the  United  States;  in 
other  wordi  we  would  not  rest  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  present  sentiment 
so  dominant  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Sta'.es  will  continue  to  exist,  but 
would  protect  the  right  of  citizens  to 
vote  for  Federal  officials  notwithstanding 
any  po.ssibl?  later  chanKe  of  attitude  by 
the  Conkre.'S  of  the  United  States. 

Fourth,  that  the  proposed  amendment 
would    prohibit    any    other    tax    tluat    i.s 


cations  relating  to  those  citizens  who 
by  law  arc  denied  the  right  to  vote  in 
the  several  States  because  they  are 
paupers  or  persons  supported  at  public 
expense  or  by  charitable  institutions. 

I  should  like  to  explain  briefly  why 
that  particular  exception  has  been  made. 
Some  years  ago  when  I  referred  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  staff  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  and  to  the  Office  of 
the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate, 
they  called  to  my  attention  the  fact  that 
if  we  excluded  property  qualifications  in 
general  terms  we  might  run  into  opposi- 
tion from  several  States  which  have, 
either  in  their  constitutions  or  statutes, 
provisions  which  prohibit  participation 
in  elections  by  paupers,  or  persons  who 
are  inhabitants  of  pubhc  institutions  and 
charges  upon  the  general  public.  The 
staff  of  the  Library  of  Congress  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  various  States  ^. ^^^ 

have  adopted  such  procedures  because  it     and  so  forth,  that  may  be  prescnbedby 
had  been  found  that  corruption  in  their     the  separate  States 


the 
only  clearly  legal  way  to  approach  this 
probiem  is  through  the  adoption  of  a 
constitutional  amendment. 

With  regard  to  the  latter,  let  me  say 
that  one  thing  which  makes  this  problem 
particularly  difficult  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
tied  with  other  issues  well  knowTi  to 
Senators,  which  violate  the  traditions 
and  settled  convictions  of  the  people  in 
the  Southern  States.  This  fact  makes  it 
necessary,  it  seems  to  me.  that  any  con- 
structive step  taken  in  this  matter  be 
taken  In  such  a  way  that  there  can  be  no 
question  whatever  as  to  its  validity  and 
as  to  its  being  a  democratic  and  sound 
way  to  proceed.  Anything  less  than  that 
will  not  be  acceptable.  We  must  secure 
throughout  the  entire  Nation  a  more 
wholesome  and  a  fuller  participation  in 
Federal  elections  by  all  intelligent  citi- 
zens who  have  these  qualifications  of  age, 
mentality,    residence,     law    observance, 


State  elections  had  resulted  from  efforts 
to  dominate  the  voting  of  inhabitants  of 
pooihouses  and  institutions  of  that  kind 
to  the  degree  that  they  felt  that  it  was 
important  to  prohibit  the  voting  of  such 
public  charges. 

For  the  record,  the  following  12  States, 
which  are  widely  scattered,  have  van.'- 
ing  provisions  on  this  subject:  Delaware, 
Louisiana.  Maine.  Massachusetts,  Mis- 
souri. New  Hampshire.  Oklahoma,  Rhode 
Island,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Virginia, 
and  West  Virginia. 

Mr  President,  in  my  judgment  it  would 
be  wholly  futile  to  prohibit  a  denial  of 
the  right  of  suffrage  under  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  poll  tax  while  at  the  same 
time  leaving  the  way  ojX'n  to  any  State 
which  might  want  to  limit  the  number 
of  its  electors,  to  do  so  by  the  imposition 
of  another  tax  or  the  enacting  of  any 
prop^eny  qualification  which  it  might  see 
fit  to  impose,  thus  leaving  those  two  ad- 
ditional possibilities  in  the  picture.  The 
same  restriction  would  apply  to  the 
Congress. 

When  the  U.S.  Constitution  was 
first  drawn  the  matter  of  limitation 
of  electors  under  tax  payment  require- 
ments, meaning  taxes  other  than  poll 
taxes,  and  under  property  qualifications, 
was  a  much  greater  general  deterrent  to 
voting  than  was  the  poll  tax,  which  at 
the  time  existed  as  a  prerequisite  to  vot- 
ing in  only  one  State,  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire.  It  seems  to  me.  particularly 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  property 
qualification  and  the  tax  pajinent  quali- 
fication, other  than  poll  taxes,  have  been 
included  within  the  various  qualifications 
for  voting  by  various  States  as  late  as 
1930  or  thereafter,  that  any  method  of 
dealing  with  this  subject  should  be  suf- 
ficiently broad  to  prevent  the  defeat  of 
the  whole.some  objectives  of  these 
amendments  by  practically  inviting  some 
States  to  turn  to  other  means  of  gaining 
the  same  end. 


It  is  because  I  believe  that  the  sub- 
mission and  ratification  of  my  c>endinf: 
amendment  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Con.stitution  will  accomplish  this 
fuller  participation  by  our  citizens  in  the 
election  of  Federal  officials  that  I  have 
strongly  supported  it  during  the  past  11 
years  and  that  I  strongly  support  it  now. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  the  Senator  from  Florida 
prefer  to  complete  his  prepared  state- 
ment, or  would  he  yield  at  this  point  for 
an  interruption'' 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  intend  to 
support  the  amendments  offered  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  and  his  col- 
leagues. I  have  long  felt  that  this  is  the 
proper  method  of  doing  away  with  tlie 
poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting  m 
elections.  In  my  10  years  in  positions  of 
leadership  in  the  Senate  I  have  been 
convinced  that  there  is  no  more  patri- 
otic, statesmanlike,  and  courageous  Sen- 
ator m  the  Senate  than  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland!. 

He  and  I  do  not  always  think  aliKe. 
One  of  the  wonderful  things  about  this 
country  is  that  we  can  think  together 
without  necessarily  thinking  alike.  I 
am  proud  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
time  the  Senator  and  I  do  think  alike,  as 
we  do  in  this  instance.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  has  poured  into  this  effort 
a  great  deal  of  legal  knowledge,  energy, 
and  dedication  to  the  public  welfare, 
which  I  hop>e  will  result  in  the  Senate 
adopting  his  amendments  to  the  joint 
resolution  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  I  Mr.  Kefauver]  by  an  over- 
whelming vote. 

I  realize  that  there  are  those  who  pre- 
fer an  issue  to  results,  and  that  they 
have  been  in  charge  of  the  effort  to  re- 
peal the  poll  tax  since  I  came  to  Con- 
gress in  1937,  but  it  lias  not  yet  been 
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repealed    by    following    the    statutory 
method. 

I  believe  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  the  proper  way  of  get- 
ting at  the  objective.  I  believe  the  votes 
are  here  to  adopt  his  amendments.  I 
also  believe  that  the  States  will  act 
promptly  on  the  amendment.  When 
and  if  they  do.  the  whole  Nation  will 
owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  more  than  I  can  say 
the  most  gracious  and  generous  words 
of  the  distiguished  majority  leader  I 
am  glad  that  he  Is  strongly  supporting 
this  amendment. 

I  was  about  to  refer  to  the  question  of 
my  experience  and  observations.  Let 
me  say  at  this  time  that  I  base  my  posi- 
tion not  only  upon  the  stron?  convic- 
tion that  men  and  women  who  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States  should  be 
allowed  to  vote  unles.s  they  are  under 
some  disqualification  which  pertains  to 
their  nature,  not  to  their  economic 
status,  but  also  on  the  tremendous? 
remedial  effects  in  my  own  State  of  the 
prohibition  of  payment  of  the  poll  ta.K  as 
a  prerequisite  for  votmsr.  not  only  in 
Federal  elections,  but  in  all  eioctions.  I 
have  seen  the  good  results  that  have 
come  to  our  Sta'?  in  many  ways  through 
this  great  benefit  to  its  citizens. 

I  cannot  say  how  grateful  I  am  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas,  for  supporting  us  in  this 
effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  .'^orr.e  prac- 
tical experience  and  actual  ob.'-ervation 
in  this  field  which  I  think  is  worthy  of 
mention.  In  1937  I  was  a  m.ember  of 
the  State  Senate  of  Florida  when  the  law 
was  passed  outlawing  the  payment  of 
the  poll  tax  as  a  reoui.'-ement  for  votin„' 
in   our   State    in    all   elections.     I   sup- 
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ported  the  passage  of  that  act  outlawing 
the  poU  tax. 

At  once  an  increase  became  evident  In 
voting  p>articiF>ation  in  our  State  by  both 
white  and  Negro  citizens. 

Since  the  white  people  are  generally 
left  out  of  this  discusMon,  I  think  fxr- 
haps  the  first  figure  which  I  mention 
will  be  most  interesting  because  it  re- 
lates entirely  to  the  increase  in  veiling  by 
white  citizens  which  trx)k  place  after  the 
poll  tax  was  outlawed.  In  b<oth  the  1936 
and  1940  gubernatorial  election.s  in  our 
S'ate  there  were  no  partici.-^ant.s  except 
white  citizens  because  the  Democratic 
primary  at  that  time  was  a  white  pri- 
mary until  pas.saf.'"  in  1943  of  a  law  al- 
lo-.vmg  participation  of  all  citizens  in  the 
primaiies.  This  1943  law,  which  was 
passed  during  my  administration  as 
Governor,  was  passed  to  help  carry  out 
the  mandate  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
requiring  that  State  party  primaries 
could  not  be  confined   to  white   voters. 

In  the  19!6  Democratic  primary  the 
total  votes  ca.n  for  Governor  m  the  first 
primary  was  328,749.  all  by  white  voters. 
In  1940.  4  years  later,  the  total  vote.s  in 
the  first  D-'mrcraric  primary  was  481.437 
votes,  all  by  white  voters.  There  was  an 
increase  of  votes  cast  m  the  wh.te  pri- 
m.ary  between  19:^d  and  1940  of  152  688, 
or  a  litti:-  b-'tter  tiian  46  pt^rcent  gain. 

Of  cour'-'e,  the  State  was  growing 
."omewhat  during  that  period  though  n  .t 
so  rapidly  as  it  has  been  growing  in  late 
years.  In  the  1935  State  census  onr  to- 
tal papulation  was  1,606.842.  In  the 
1910  Fedtral  census  our  total  population 
was  1.897,414.  or  a  gain  of  290.572  in 
those  5  years.  This  population  mcrease 
amounted  to  18  percent  in  those  5  years 
as  contrasted  with  the  46  percent  in- 
crease in  the  voting  of  white  Democrats 
between  1936  and  1940.  It  is  certainly 
sjund  to  conclude  that  the  removal  of 
the   FKDll  tax   requirement   allowed   and 


encouraged  many  white  citizen.s  to  vote 
wiio  had  not  been  voting  in  earlier  elec- 
tions when  the  poll  tax  requirement  ap- 
plied. Between  40.000  and  50.000  white 
voters,  m  my  opinion,  who  i)articipated 
in  the  1940  election  were  enaijled  to  do 
so  by  the  banning  of  the  ixill  tax  re- 
quirement. Any  examination  of  tiie  fig- 
ures will  justify  that  conclusion. 

In  addition  to  this,  however,  It  was 
noted  at  once  in  our  State  that  the  con- 
trol of  the  local  elections  in  certain 
counties  through  the  payment  of  poll 
taxes  by  a  ring  of  local  politicians  cea.sed 
to  exist  following  the  ban  of  the  poll  tax 
requirement,  and  that  cleaner  elections 
on  the  State  and  local  levels  have  pre- 
vailed in  our  State  since  the  poll  tax  was 
banned  in  1937.  I  do  not  boheve  ther<- 
is  a  suigle  person  who  is  conversant  with 
the  political  situation  in  Florida  and  has 
observed  it  through  the  years  who  would 
not  a?ree  heartily  both  that  a  larger 
percentage  of  our  people  are  voting  since 
the  ban  of  the  poll  tax,  and  that  we  have 
had  cleaner  pontics  as  a  result  of  said 
ban. 

Following  the  pa.ssage  of  the  1943  law, 
which  allowed  our  Negro  citizens  to  par- 
ticipate in  primaries,  we  have  noted  an 
immediate  and  continuing  increase  in 
participation  by  the  Negro  citizens.  At 
this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  included  in  the  Record  a  table.  No. 
27,  from  the  report  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  showing  how  the  registra- 
tion of  our  colored  citizens  has  Increased 
from  a  beginning  of  48.141  in  1946  to  a 
1956  total  of  148.236.  and  a  1958  total  of 
145,036. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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-AddtUuriul  Florida  registration  siatutics  for  past  yean 


Alftchna... 

BakT 

B^v      .   ... 

Br.  lijr.i... 

Brfiwar  i 

Calii.jun 

C'^a^!ottP 

Citrus 

riuv 

Colii.-r 
Coi'iniMa 

Dailf 

De  .-oto_ 

Dixie 

Duval 

E,-cni;bid- 

FlnjlP'  

Frunklla 

Oa'l-^'leii 

OiIrfTirt 

Glaiies 

Ouir 

Hnniilton 

Jfiri  ee. ._ 

Hori.lry 

Hc'-'  IH'lo 

Hiahliui'ts. 
llUi.<'M)rough. . 

Hofnw»^ 

Iri'l:  i.'i  Uivor... 
J  I  -k  .<'ri 

I>4liyeite. 

Lakf 


T  .'-il 

V-->en  ! 

poou- 

f  auu-  1 

iatlOQ 

lai  on 

1950 

l»oO 

57,  '<1f< 

16.  iol 

«.■{!? 

1.546 

♦2.  rlHd 
11.  V.7 

7,  !«6 

2.  St** 

2^.  W."* 

«.  nni 

8.-!, '33 

21   .Vi» 

7. '/_-' 

1,  iU 

4  '>•: 

f'72 

fi,  11- 

\.h.V, 

14.  ._<i;.t 

2.106 

6,  4S.S 

1,986 

18.21fi 

•,)24 

Vih.  084 

6.%  392 

y.242 

2.002 

:?  0-2S 

.V.2 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  the 
be.--t,  available  estimate  of  Florida  Ne- 
l^roes  rt  gisiered  in  1944  is  20,000,  as  made 
by  Mr.  Hugh  D  Price,  a  dedicated 
scholar,  in  his  scholarly  worlc.  "The 
Negro  in  Soutin  rn  Politics  ' — see  pages 
32  and  33  The  official  report  of  the 
secretary  of  state  of  Florida.  Hon.  R.  A. 
Gray,  which  I  liold  in  my  hand,  shows 
that  in  1959,  when  we  liari  a  special 
statewide  election  on  proposed  amena- 
ments  to  our  State  constitution,  the  total 
registration  of  Negro  citizens  l.ad  risen 
to  152,675.  A  rise  from  20.000  to  152,675 
in  that  period  of  time,  and  without  any 
preat  increa.se  in  the  Negro  population 
of  Florida,  shows  clearer  Uian  any  w  o:  ds 


tlie  result  of  banning  the  poll-tax 
requirement. 

It  is  quite  clear,  Mr.  President,  that 
repf^al  of  ihe  poll-tax  requirement  in 
our  State  lias  brought  about  largely  in- 
creased voting  by  both  the  white  and 
colored  ciiizen.s 

Banning  of  the  poll-tax  requirement 
Is  not  a  panacea  or  an  immediate  cure- 
all,  but  it  docs  operate  as  a  permissive 
opening  of  the  door  for  the  recistration 
and  participation  of  larger  numbers  of 
oir  citizens  both  whit.e  and  colored.  As 
to  Nenro  citizens  of  Florida,  I  think  it 
is  important  to  note  that  their  re<-nstra- 
tion  bet-an  m  counties  where  the  climate 
of  local  opinion  wa^  favorable  and  has 

Table  26. — Florida  regtstration  giaiistja 


gradually  extended  into  other  counties 
of  our  State,  until  there  are  now  only 
5  or  6  small  counties  out  of  67  where 
the  registration  of  Negroes  is  not  gen- 
erally accepted  and  where  they  do  not 
vote  in  all  elections  m  which  they  desire 
to  participate, 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printesj  at  this  point  in  the 
Recorp  table  26  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  which  shows,  by  counties, 
the  increa.se  in  voting  participation 
among  the  Negroes  in  Florida,  and  also 
the  percent a:-e  m  each  county. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  table  26 
wa5  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


County 


AtecfaoA. 

Baker 

Bay _„. 

Bradford 

BreT«rd_ 

Broward 

OlrilKNBl 

Chartocii 

Citnu 

ClST 

Collier _. 

Colombia 

Dade 

De  Soto 

Dixie 

Duval 

Kacftinbla 

riacler 

rranklia 

Oadsdcn 

Gilchrist 

Uladea 

Oulf „ 

Hamilton 

Hardee 

Ilea  dry 

Hernando . 

iiirht&nds 

11  ills  Lk)  rough 

Holmes     

Indian  Klrcr 

Jaokaoa.     , 
JefleraoB....... 

Lalayvtti 


Total 

popu- 

latian, 

IMO 


ST.  OX 

«.313 

42, 6» 

11.4S7 

n,«63 

S3.l»3 

7,022 

4.386 

6,111 

14,373 

•,48b 

18,21t> 

»\0»A 

1>.M7 

3,028 

a04.029 

112.  70A 

a.K7 

6.814 

».  4.^7 
3  40« 
2.  1W« 
7.4<» 
1.(81 

ULora 

6.0S1 

6.  ras 

13.6S6 
349,  8«4 
I3.S88 
11.872 
S4.M5 
10,  413 
a.  440 
36^340 


Whlt« 
popu- 
lation 

over  21 
ItUO 


17.176 
2.4W 

21,l.-« 
4.8K.3 

12,466 

U.bSS 
3.623 
X634 
2,975 
7,226 
1688 
7,  IM 
313,  924 
4.96.1 
1.814 
145.  4M 

62.  ir>7 
1.267 
2,402 

11,  1>>3 

1.695 

771 

3,070 

X9n 

6,764 
2,625 
3.301 
6.642 
140.  750 
7,210 
6.776 

12,004 
2.a»5 
1,701 

18.360 


Whites 

refis- 

t«red, 

1868 


13,433 
3,423 

10.150 
4.536 

10,272 

84,907 
4,038 
3.8B6 
3,576 
6. 402 
4,164 
6.260 
337.838 

a.9»6 

1.048 

105.652 

61.  K6 

1.632 

2,807 

6.310 

l,67t) 

736 

S.234 

a.  805 

4.  an 

Z330 

a.s«8 

H.«S2 

106,116 

6.M8 

«,788 

0,440 
3.088 
1.902 

16.362 


Pwc«nt 

white 
POT'II- 
lati'in 
over  21 
ngis- 
tered 


40.4 

100  0 

00  6 

02  0 

WOO 

100  0 

MM.O 

100  0 

100.0 

74.8 

100.0 

72  0 

100  0 

80.6 

100  0 

72.6 

90,6 

100.0 

100.0 

56.4 

08.5 

05.3 

100  0 

MO  0 

74.7 

80.1 

100.0 

100.0 

74.7 

02  8 

MO  0 

72.6 

WO  0 

WO  0 

89.1 

Non- 
whtte 
popu- 
lation 
orer  21, 

loao 


0.430 

818 

4,038 

1,408 

3,544 

12,234 

604 

4/12 

879 

1,230 

1.402 

3.  357 

42.6K2 

1,2L'U 

.107 

£3,833 

14,  521 

872 

•04 

lo.eao 

203 
684 

1,  120 
1.0K3 

404 

1.034 

869 

2,  0.'.4 
34,041 

326 
1.  7G4 
6,843 
a.272 

176 
5,110 


Percent 

Non- 

non- 

white* 

whit* 

regis- 
tered. 

popu- 

ntlon 

1058 

over  21 

n^»- 

tered 

3,168 

23.0 

397 

48.  S 

1,904 

47.3 

770 

64.7 

1,747 

49  3 

7,807 

82.3 

255 

44.6 

rs 

60.1 

400 

46.6 

910 

73.9 

327 

23.3 

971 

28  9 

30.786 

48.7 

016 

74.5 

70 

18. 1 

aS,4£3 

60.1 

8.077 

65.6 

10 

2.2 

623 

67.9 

/ 

.6 

34 

16.7 

14f> 

3S.0 

802 

44.6 

812 

36  8 

302 

72  3 

663 

64.4 

486 

55.9 

934 

45.5 

t.«22 

89.4 

140 

42.9 

521 

29.5 

2,000 

85.8 

433 

13.3 

0 

0 

1.363 

26,7 

County 


Total 

popu- 

Liflnn, 

1050 


htm 

I.<on 

Levy 

Liberty 

Madison 

Manatoe 

Marlon 

Martin 

Monroc-.... 

OkakxMii'"! 
Oke«ebot)ee. 

Oranre 

Osoeoia 

Pahn  Beadi 

Paaoo 

Pinellas 

Polk 

Pntaam 

St.  Johns. 

St.  Lucie... 
Santa  Rosa.. 

Sara.sota 

Seminole 

Sumter 

Suwannee 

Taylor 

rnlc» 

V<4uria 

Wakulla 

Walton 

Washington. 

Total 


White 
popu- 
lation 
over  21, 

loao 


33,404 

61,590 

10,637 

1,182 

lil97 

»4.704 

381187 

7.807 

20.957 

12.811 

27.533 

3.454 

114.950 
11.406 

lli6.S8 
20.529 

169,  249 

123.997 
23,615 
H908 
30,  180 
18,  5,M 
38,827 
26.883 
11,330 
16,986 
10.416 
8,906 
74.229 
6,258 
14.725 
11.888 


3,760^306 


12.506 
19,281 
4,200 
1.  4.'i2 
4.4M0 

18.836 

15,  2f.l 
3.972 

17,  117 
6,07S 

14.396 
1.686 

63,527 
7.214 

67.  518 

11,628 
10«.  IS3 

62,211 
0,463 

11,007 
0,073 
9,260 

17,520 
9.892 
6.044 
6.  70i( 
4.142 
a.  842 

41,3^2 
Z021 
7.310 
6.4n 


Whites 

repis- 

tore<1. 

1968 


Percent 
white 
popu- 
lation 

over  21 
reris- 
tered 


1.458,716 


11859 

16,054 

5,139 

1,706 

8,617 

17,203 

12,018 

5,450 

9,866 

6  041 

15.321 

2,  147 

66.368 

7.102 

67.009 

13.007 

154.223 

66,761 

10.979 

10,605 

11,170 

10,390 

20,915 

9.529 

4,216 

6,312 

4.483 

1698 

43.3:X) 

2,601 

6,479 

6.664 


100  0 
78.  1 
100.0 
100  0 
80.7 
01.8 
7S.7 

loao 

67.6 

99.3 
100  0 

loao 

88.7 
08.4 

loao 
loao 
100  0 

89,6 
100.0 

96.3 
100.0 
100.0 
100  0 

9&3 

83.6 

78.  5 
100.0 

S7.6 
100  0 
100.0 

74.9 
100. 0 


Non- 
white 
popu- 
lation 
over  21, 
19S0 


1,  448,  5.43 


99.4 


8.017 

11.213 

2,lCr7 

333 

a.  161 

4.426 

8.  3'C 

1.374 

2.043 

2,123 

1,177 

40C 

14.321 

958 

22.253 

1.713 

12  lis 

16.492 

6,199 

3.732 

028 

2.S96 

6,881 

1.703 

2.6UC 

1,945 

Z435 

10,415 

833 

1,061 

1.066 


Non- 
whitea 
regis- 
tered, 
1068 


306,  7V7 


1,132 

4.089 

413 

0 

053 

014 

3,004 

615 

1.648 

1.263 

684 

867 

a.  146 

354 

6.291 

670 

4,610 

6.609 

1,821 

2,  170 

1,803 

749 

6S3 

1.881 

674 

397 

67 

0 

4,856 

3^3 

710 

738 


Percent 
non- 
vhlw 
popu- 
lation 

over  21 
regis- 
tered 


37.5 
36.5 
19.6 
0 
SO  2 

20  7 
35.8 
44  7 
80.7 
69.  5 
6S.  1 

9a4 

21  9 
36  9 
28.3 
39.1 
3S  0 
36.1 
36.0 
42.9 
60.7 
80.7 
23.6 

22  9 
83.7 
15.2 

3.4 

0 

46.6 
47.  1 
67.6 
60.9 


144,861 


Population  flntres  are  from  Bureau  of  C«Baat,  1060. 

Registration  fUrures  are  from  secretary  of  state  of  Florida,  pnhll«;hed  repularly 

PopulatiOD  shift-".  In  migration,  etmagea  in  age  of  populaiion.  or  failure  to  strike  the 


names  of  deceased  or  depart«d  reristrants  have  resulted  in  peroentape  calculations  in 
excess  of  100  "registovd"  in  some  c»uaiLes.    In  such  cases  100  percent  is  sbcu  i. 


P'lpul.'vtion  firii'ps  i'?  ' 


iJa  st\rrtt.iry  of  state,  published  regulArly 


Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  that 
list  shows  the  strong  point-s  and  the  weak 
F)Oint.s  It  .'-how,  >  tiiat  m  five  or  six  coun- 
ties— all  small  counties — there  is  prac- 
tically no  particijiation.  It  shows  ihat 
in  some  counties  participation  by  Ne- 
groes is  as  much  as  90  percent  of  the 
qualified  adult  Negroes.  In  many  other 
counties,  the  participation  is  above  60 
percent.  Taking  the  statewide  average, 
39.5  percent  of  all  Negroes  over  age  21 
are  registered  to  vote  in  Florida. 

The  facts  as  shown  demonstrate 
clearly  that  any  process  of  tins  sort  must 
be  gradual  and  must  attune  itself  to  the 
thinkmg  of  th.e  people— and  I  nu-an  boUi 
white  and  colored  citizexi:j — m  the  vari- 
ous communities. 

The  propo.sal  to  ban  the  poll  tax  offers 
an  invitation  fur  citizen.s  to  get  Uigetlier 
and  api.)rove  a  more  general  participa- 
tion. Siicii  an  invitation  has  been  gen- 
erally accrjUed  in  my  State,  to  the  point 
where  the  present  level  of  participation 


has  risen  to  a  total  registration  of  152.- 
675  Negro  citizens  who  were  registered 
last  year 

We  have  u.sed  no  compulsion  in  Flor- 
ida and  we  would  use  no  compulsion 
through  the  adoption  of  tl^e  i^ending 
amendment  and  its  ratification  by  the 
States.  I  thuik  we  cannot  stress  too 
often  that  a  permissive  approach  must 
be  used  in  this  sensitive  field  rather  than 
one  which  propo.ses  compulsion.  After 
all.  Mr  President,  this  is  one  of  thOvSe 
problems  which  exists  largely  in  men's 
minds  and  m  tlie  attitude  of  the  com- 
munities where  people  of  both  colors  are 
living  together  in  relative  peace  over  a 
great  area  of  our  Nation.  It  is  no  time 
to  get  impatient  because  the  adjust- 
ments take  place  slowly  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  state  of  mmd  of  the  citi- 
zens in  the  hundreds  of  different  com- 
munities in  the  southeastern  part  of  our 
Nation  where  this  question  is  most  vital. 


1  would  not  expect  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  to  solve  the  racial  part 
of  the  problem  at  once  any  more  than 
our  repeal  of  the  poll  tax  requirement 
in  Plorida  has  done  so.  I  would  expect, 
however,  immediate  improvement  of  the 
present  situation  by  registration  and 
voting  of  Negro  citizens  m  areas  where 
the  climate  of  opinion  favors  it.  and  I 
would  expect  to  see  that  trend  continue 
in  an  orderly  fashion  as  more  and  more 
conimumties  see  that  the  results  are  not 
revolutionary  and  not  hurtful,  but  in- 
stead tend  to  bring  about  more  amicable 
relations  between  the  people  of  differ- 
ent races,  as  has  been  the  case  in  my 
State 

Mr  President,  if  this  amendment  had 
been  submitted  to  the  Stat.es  11  years 
ago  when  it  was  first  offered — and  I 
knew  at  that  time  that  it  could  not  be 
submitted — or  even  2  or  3  years  ago.  in 
my  opinion  it  would  have  been  already 
adoincd  and  its  beneficial  effects  would 
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already  have  been  felt.  I  strongly  urge 
that  the  Senate  act  to  submit  the 
amendment  to  the  States  so  that  it  can 
be  acted  upon  by  them  in  the  early  fu- 
ture. I  know  of  no  other  way  in  which 
the  problem  can  be  solved  because  when 
approached  in  any  other  way  there  is 
the  question  of  legality  and  there  is  also 
the  inflammatory  problem  which  would 
make  it  diflBcult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
Congress  to  take  action  upon  it.  That 
has  proved  to  be  the  case  in  the  14  years 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  want  in  this 
matter  is  a  solution  and  not  an  issue.  I 
hope  that  all  Senators  who  agree  with 
me  that  what  we  want  and  what  the 
country  needs  is  a  solution  and  not  a 
continuing  and  divisive  political  issue, 
will  vote  for  the  inclusion  of  this  amend- 
ment in  the  pending  resolution  and  then 
for  its  submission  to  the  States  for  their 
early  consideration  and.  I  believe,  their 
early  ratification. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  r>akota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Fiorida 
yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  There  Ls 
one  aspect  of  this  matter  to  which  I  call 
attention,  and  on  which  I  should  like  to 
have  the  comments  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Florida.  That  is  a.s  to  the  proce- 
dure of  proposine;  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment to  an  amendment  which  deals  with 
a  totally  different  question. 

In  the  Senate,  if  we  had  two  proposals 
presented  to  us.  and  if  we  wanted  to  do 
so,  we  could  ask  for  a  divi.sion  of  the 
question.  For  all  practical  purposes,  we 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
amendment  relating  to  the  elimination 
of  the  poll  tax  a.s  a  distinct  proposition, 
except  for  the  fact  that  we  also  w;ll  be 
voting  upon  tying  it  to  an  amendment 
which  deals  with  a  totally  different  sub- 
ject, to  wit.  that  of  providing  for  emer- 
gency appointments  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  case  the  number  of  Rep- 
resentatives at  any  time  .should  fall 
below  a  quorum  of  the  total  number. 

Most  persons  with  whom  I  have  talked 
a^ree,  I  believe,  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distin?ui5hed  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver],  which 
Is  the  pending  bu.^me.^s,  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  executive  authority  of  a 
State  to  name  someone  to  fill  a  vacancy 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  when- 
ever the  number  of  Representatives  falls 
below  a  quorum,  is  designed  to  take  care 
of  a  special  situation,  an  emergency  sit- 
uation, in  the  life  of  the  Nation.  Many 
persons  might  vote  for  that  proposal  who 
might  have  some  doubt  about  voting 
for  the  poll-tax  amendment.  Many 
State  legislatures  might  support  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Kefauver  amendment,  but 
might  not  want  to  vote,  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  way.  on  the  poll- 
tax  amendment.  This  goes  entirely  to 
the  question  of  procedure  and  not  to  the 
merits. 

I  am  wondering  if  there  is  any  provi- 
sion in  the  Senator's  amendment,  or  if 
any  device  could  be  adopted,  which 
would  give  to  the  State  legislatures  an 
opportunity  to  divide  the  question,  so  to 
speak,  and  to  vote  upon  the  two  pro- 
posals separately. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  was  the  ques- 
tion to  which  we  had  the  most  careful 
research  directed  by  counsel  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  legislative 
counsel  of  the  Senate,  and  by  the  able 
counsel  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. In  all  cases,  the  answer  was  that 
there  was  no  objection  whatever  to  tiie 
tying  of  these  two  propxisals  totrether; 
and  that  neither  would  there  be  any  ob- 
jection to  having  them  considered  sep- 
arately and  voted  upon  .separately;  there 
are  precedents  m  both  directions. 

In  the  case  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  there 
was  one  resolution  which  was  submitted 
covering  10  separate  articles  of  amend- 
ments, which  were  later  adopted,  and.  I 
believe,  two  additional  ones.  They  were 
voted  on  separately  by  the  States;  and.  as 
the  Senator  well  knows,  only  10  of  the 
amendments  were  adopted. 

There  are  many  other  examples.  For 
instance,  the  14th  amendment  is  prob- 
ably the  be-^t  example  of  a  situation 
where  greatly  diverse  matters  were  sub- 
mitted within  the  framework  of  a  single 
amendment. 

In  this  case,  frankly.  I  referred  the 
matter  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr  Kefauver  1  and  told  him  I  was  per- 
fectly willing  to  handle  it  either  way. 
He  felt  this  was  the  better  way  to  handle 
it.  I  believe  the  reason  for  his  so  feel- 
ing, as  he  himself  would  sUte.  is  that 
the  Senate  has  passed  this  amendment 
twice  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  only 
to  see  it  languish  and  die  in  the  other 
body.  The  vote  was  70  to  1  in  the  83d 
Congress  and  76  to  3  in  the  84th  Con- 
gress. 

I  am  speaking  now  of  the  Kefauver 
amendment,  the  one  which  provides  for 
the  emergency  naming  of  Members  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
event  d;.-aster  should  strike  the  countr>' 
and  make  it  impo-s^sible  for  a  quorum 
to  be  convened  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Of  cour.sc.  in  the  case  of  the 
Senate,  the  Constitution  already  pro- 
vides that  the  State  Governors  can  ap- 
point Senators  to  fill  vacancies.  But 
that  is  not  .so  in  the  ca.se  of  the  Hou^e. 
His  propo.-^l  provides  that  if  more  than 
half  of  the  Members  of  the  House  are 
no  longer  available,  the  Governors  may. 
until  the  next  election,  temporarily  fill 
the  vacancies  from  their  States,  but  his 
proposal  has  not  received  from  the  other 
body  the  attention  which  I  believe  it  de- 
serves. 

I  strongly  support  the  amendment.  I 
think  that  in  this  atomic  age  we  all 
should  be  realistic  and  while  all  of  us 
hope  and  pray  and  believe  that  no  such 
emergency  will  take  place,  at  the  .same 
time  we  know  that  one  of  the  criticisms 
most  often  leveled  at  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment by  others,  who  do  not  sympa- 
thize with  It.  IS  that  it  Ls  inflexible  and 
does  not  permit  ready  adjustment  to 
every  situation  which  may  ari.se. 

So  I  Strongly  approve  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  -Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. I  would  not  do  anything  to 
harm  it  at  all.  For  that  reason  I  sub- 
mitted the  matter  to  him  in  two  forms, 
and  my  understanding  is  that  he  pre- 
ferred that  the  amendment  be  offered 
in  the  form  in  which  I  have  presentfd  it. 
If  the  Senate  should  prefer  it  the  other 
way,  I  would  certainly  have  no  objection. 
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Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President 

Mr  HOLI.AND  Let  me  make  just  one 
further  observation.  If  so  submitted, 
the  Senator  realizes  there  would  be  one 
vote  on  the  question  of  submission  to 
the  States  for  ratification 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Unless 
someone  would  ask  for  a  division  on  the 
question,  when  I  a.ssume  It  could  be 
divided 

Mr  HOLI^ND  I  am  sure  It  could  be 
divided  before  the  final  vote,  but  as  to 
the  final  vote.  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
question  can  always  be  divided. 

Mr  President,  I  had  not  sought  at  this 
time  to  get  into  the  merits  of  the  respec- 
tive amendments.  I.  too.  feel  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  I  Mr.  Kef.mtver  1 ,  has  distinct 
merit.  I  am  thinking  of  how  the  prob- 
lem will  be  handled  in  the  legislatures. 
It  certainly  is  conceivable  to  me  that 
many  legislatures  might  support  the  one 
amendment  and  not  the  other,  and  that 
might  apply  in  some  instances  to  one 
side  of  it  and  in  some  instances  to  an- 
other side  of  it. 

The  14th  amendment.  It  is  true,  does 
embrace  divers  subjects;  but  the  men- 
tion of  the  14th  amendment  also  brings 
to  mind  the  fact  that  whenever  one  re- 
fers to  the  14th  amendment  as  having 
some  bearing  on  the  matter,  one  has  to 
indicate  what  part  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment he  Ls  talking  about.  Particularly 
with  amendments,  it  has  seemed  to  me 
desirable  to  have  them  refer  to  one  sub- 
ject, either  dealing  with  direct  election 
of  Senators,  women's  suffrage,  or  what- 
ever the  subject  might  be.  I  think  it 
would  be  desirable  to  preserve  an  option 
for  the  States  when  they  come  to  the 
ratification,  of  these  proposals. 

Since  the  Senator  has  referred  to  the 
Bill  of  Rights  and  the  first  10  amend- 
ments, I  have  wondered  if  it  mlcht  not 
be  structurally  feasible  to  present  the 
matter  so  that  when  the  joint  resolution 
was  finally  adopted,  assuming  it  was  ap- 
proved by  both  Houses,  the  matter  could 
be  presented  to  the  several  legislatures. 
so  that  in  the  f^nal  result  there  would  be 
separate  amendments  for  them  to  ap- 
prove, one  dealing  with  the  poll  tax  mat- 
ter, and  the  other  dealing  with  the 
emergency  of  vacancies  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  The  Senate  certainly 
can  do  so  if.  In  its  wisdom,  it  comes 
to  that  conclusion. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  dLscu.ss  that 
matter  with  the  Senator  or  with  anyone 
else  who  may  be  so  minded.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Tenne.ssee  is  equally  will- 
in?  We  actuallv  have  a  draft  ba.sed  on 
the  other  approach  to  which  the  Senator 
has  referred. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  the  two  matters  are  not  wholly 
dissimilar,  because  they  laoth  have  to  do 
with  Federal  officials,  the  one  having  to 
do  with  election  of  Federal  officials  and 
the  primary  and  general  elections  by 
which  they  are  elected:  and  the  other 
having  to  do  with  the  temporary  replace- 
ment of  those  Members  of  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives,  in  the  event  they  should 
be  wiped  out  by  any  disaster  to  such  a 


degree  that  no  quorum  was  available. 
So  there  is  not  by  any  means  a  want  of 
similarity  In  the  two  proposals. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  do  not  care  to  prolong  the  dis- 
cussion   at    this    point,    particularly    in 
view  of  the  Senator's  stated  willingness 
to  consider  the  possibility  of  preserving 
the    identity    of    each    amendment.      I 
would  th.ink,  however,  that  many  people 
might  not  accept  the  necessary  relation- 
ship    between     the     two     amendments. 
Many  people  might  be  persuaded  that 
we  should  take  care  of  the  emergency 
contemplated  in  the  proposal  of  the  Ke- 
fauver amendment,  which  not  only  em- 
braces filling  vacancies  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  also  carries  with  it 
the  possibility  of  insuring  continuity  in 
the   Presidency   through    the   fact   that 
if  we  always  have  a  House  of  Represent- 
atives with  a  quorum  we  shall  always 
have  a  Speaker,  and  the  Speaker  could 
succeed  to  the  Presidency  in  the  event  of 
the  contirurency  contemplated  by  exist- 
ing law  and  the  amendments. 

I  do  not  think  it  really  desirable  that 
we  should  say  to  some  Stales  where  the 
poll  tax  i.ssue  may  have  a  special  signifi- 
cance that  they  may  not  join  in  ratifi- 
cation of  the  amendment  which  deals 
with  emergencies  caused  by  such  a  dis- 
aster as  the  Senator  has  mentioned,  un- 
less they  also  vote  to  abolish  the  poll 
tax.  So  it  seems  to  me  highly  appropri- 
ate to  preserve  a  procedure  that  will  in- 
sure to  the  States  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  the  two  issues  separately,  and  which 
will,  in  the  final  analysis,  if  both  amend- 
ments are  approved  and  ratified,  stand 
in  the  Constitution  as  distinct  proposals 
and  as  distinct  amendments. 

Mr.  HOLI>AND.  I  certainly  respect 
the  point  of  view  of  my  distinguLshed 
colleague,  and  w  ill  be  glad  to  discuss  that 
matter  with  Inm  or  with  anyone  else  with 
that  point  of  view. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  this  discus- 
sion, I  merely  want  the  Record  to  show- 
that  the  two  matters  are  not  dissimilar 
by  any  means.  The  Constitution  already 
provides  for  succession  to  vacar.cies  in 
the  Senate  and  for  succession  to  the  Pres- 
idency, which  the  Senator  has  already 
mentioned.  The  amendment  which  I 
would  add  to  th.e  resolution  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee 
would  relate  to  the  election  of  Senators, 
Representatives,  Presidents,  and  Vice 
Presidont-s  through  the  choice  of  pres- 
idential electors.  So  It  seems  to  me 
there  is  a  very  clear  sequence  of  move- 
ment in  providing  in  the  one  case — which 
is  not  now  so  provided  in  our  Constitu- 
tion— an  assurance  asauist  inability  to 
function.  It  would  be  an  assurance 
against  the  House  being  left  in  a  helpless 
situation,  and  it  would  be  an  assurance 
against  the  country  being  left  in  a  help- 
less situation  also,  because  the  country 
in  time  of  dire  emergency,  sh.ould  not  be 
left  without  ability  to  function  through  a 
generally  representative  legislative  body. 
There  are  some  who  think  that  even 
with  less  than  a  majority  of  elected 
Members  the  Hou.se  could  still  continue 
to  function.  I  have  no  fixed  opinion  on 
that  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  ques- 
tions of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
I  yield  the  fioor. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  cad  be  rescinded 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  today  it 
is  my  intention  to  put  in  focus  what  we 
are  actmg  on  in  respect  of  this  whole 
matter,  which  I  thmk  is  something  de- 
serving the  attention  of  the  people  of 
the  country,  for  it  is  a  very  senous  posi- 
tion  in  which   we   all   find  ourselves. 

This  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution to  eliminate  tl.e  poll  tax  is 
sponsored  by  a  great  many  Senators,  as 
I  recall  the  figure,  more  Uian  60.  It 
sounds  like  a  very  attractive  idea. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  say  I  am  at 
some  loss  to  imderstand  why  this  pro- 
posal is  being  tacked  onto  the  unfinished 
business,  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment,  and  why  it  could  not  stand 
on  its  own.  I  see  no  ad\antage  in  this 
approach.  I  only  see  that  it  will  compli- 
cate the  situation,  and  make  people  feel 
that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  make  the 
amendment  process  tougher. 

I  have  no  qualms  myself  about  what 
I  shall  do;  certainly,  in  my  opinion,  it  will 
be  in  the  national  interest.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  if  what  I  shall  propose  is  suc- 
cessful and  results  in  subetituting  what 
I  shall  propose  to  substitute  for  the 
whole  joint  resolution,  we  can  come  back 
to  the  Kefauver  proposal  at  any  time, 
with  no  problems  at  all 

I  repeat,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  so  important  a  matter  as  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  eliminate  the 
poll  tax  and  its  alternative,  which  I  will 
urge,  of  a  l.\w  to  eliminate  the  poll  tax, 
should  not  be  considered  and  debated  on 
its  own.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  it  has  to  be  fastened  on  as  a  tail  to 
a  joint  resolution  as  to  which,  in  this 
body.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  dis- 
agreement, and  which  certainly  could  be 
in  a  very  pleasant  way,  without  the 
problems  which  are  now  involved,  con- 
sidered on  its  own. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will  yield  in  a  moment. 
I  must  leave  the  decision  on  that  score, 
of  course,  to  the  leadership  of  U:ie  ma- 
jority, but  I  wish  to  make  it  plain  to 
them  and  to  the  country  that  I  do  not 
consider  that  the  pending  amendment 
to  tlie  joint  resolution  does  otherwise 
than  complicate  the  matter.  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  an  explanation  from  them 
as  to  why,  if  we  are  to  act  upon  an 
important  civil  righUs  question  like  this. 
we  cannot  simply  act  on  it  directly  and 
in  a  straightforward  way  without  hav- 
ing it  tacked  onto  another  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment,  with  the  com- 
plexities which  that  raises,  and  whicli  I 
will  describe. 

I    now    yield    to    the    Senator    from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  record  al- 
ready sl.ows  clearly  what  Uie  situation 


IS.  The  Senator  from  Florida  has  been 
offermg  the  a.Tiendment  to  Uie  Constitu- 
tion relating  to  poll  taxes,  which  I 
shall  call  "ins  amendment."  contmuously 
since  1949,  or  for  11  years.  We  have 
had  hearmgs  on  the  matter  four  times 
by  subcomjnittees  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  Tiie  praited  records 
speak  eloquently  of  tliose  hearmws  on 
each  occasion.  Four  diflerent  pruned 
records  are  available. 

Tlie  subcommittees  have  reported  the 
measures  favorably  to  the  full  ce>mmitt.ee. 
I  will  not  say  the  subcommittees  did  so 
in  every  instance,  because  my  recollec- 
tion does  not  go  back  that  far,  but  I 
believe  they  did  in  every  mstance.  and  I 
am  sure  they  did  in  this  Congress.  I 
believe  that  has  been  the  case  in  each 
Congress. 

The  time  has  come  when  somehow, 
in  .some  way.  this  matter  should  be  de- 
bated by  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  because 
the  Judiciary  Committee  as  a  whole  has 
neither  approved  nor  disapproved  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
The  committee  has  simply  tucked  away 
in  the  archives  the  hearings  records  and 
the  favorable  reiwrts  of  the  subcommit- 
tees, so  that  absolutely  no  action  could 
be  taken. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  regrets  that 
there  is  no  other  way  than  this  to  bring 
up  this  question  However  it  has  been  an- 
nounced for  a  long  time,  and  it  was  well 
under.stood  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  that  this  was  the  meth- 
od which  would  be  used.  The  Senator 
from  Korida  has  no  apology  whatever 
for  using  this  method,  which  is  thor- 
oughly parliamentary,  thoroughly  con- 
siderate, and  which,  as  the  Senator  has 
characterized  It.  enables  us  to  handle 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  the  first 
time  a  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
posing to  do  away  with  the  poll  tax  evil 
in  tiie  election  of  Federal  officials. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  my  collearues  from 
Florida.  The  procedure  he  has  adopted 
is  something  of  which  he  has  availed 
himself,  as  any  Member  could.  I  might 
quarrel  on  this  subject  with  the  leader- 
ship. At  least.  I  have  made  a  request 
for  an  explanation  from  the  leadership, 
and  not  from  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

As  to  the  factual  situation,  it  will  be 
my  intention,  when  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  shall  have  been 
disposed  of.  to  off?r  a  substitute  for  the 
entire  joint  resolution,  which  substitute 
will  provide  for  the  elimination  of  the 
poll  tax  by  statute.  The  Senate  will 
then  be  faced,  in  a  perfectly  parliamcn- 
tarv*  way.  with  the  verv'  clear  alternative 
of  a  law  or  a  constitutional  amendment. 

It  seems  almost  inconceivable  that 
this  question  should  not.  in  the  most  de- 
liberate way.  be  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate; and  it  seems  almost  inconceivable 
that  it  should  not  be  the  sub;ect  of  thor- 
ough exploration  and  a  well-considered 
vote. 

Let  me  say  now,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  mistake  about  it,  that  what- 
ever one  Member  can  do  to  bring  about 
a  record  vote  on  this  particular  question 
will  be  done  by  me.  We  all  know  that  it 
Is  not  within  the  competence  of  one 
Member  to  bring  that  about,  but  I  wish 
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to  make  my  view  upon  that  subject  un- 
mistakably clear  now. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Let 
me  ask,  for  clarification,  how  the  Sen- 
ator's proposal  would  deal  with  the  basic 
amendment,  the  Kefauver  proposal,  even 
conceding  that  the  poll  tax  question 
might  be  taken  up  on  the  basis  of  a 
statute.  The  Senator  would  not  con- 
tend, would  he,  that  what  is  sousrht  to  be 
done  by  the  Kefauver  amendment  could 
be  accomplished  in  any  other  manner 
than  through  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  certainly  do  not  so 
contend.  I  believe  perhpps  the  Senator 
was  not  present  in  the  Chamber  v.h^n  I 
entered  my  protest.  The  parliamentary 
situation  is  such  that  the  only  recourse 
I  have  in  order  to  raise  the  question  is 
to  offer  my  proposal  as  a  substitute  for 
the  entire  joint  resolution.  I  was  point- 
ing out  that  this  is  not  in  prejudice  to 
the  Kefauver  propo-al,  which  is  reported 
from  a  committee,  and  which  th»  leai- 
ership  could  bring  up  at  any  time.  It 
should  not  be  permitted  to  prevenr  the 
perfectly  unqualified,  unencumbered  cie- 
cision  by  the  Senate  on  the  question 
whether  it  chooses  to  bring  about  the 
elimination  of  the  poll  tax  by  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  or  by  a  statute.  I 
do  not  see  that  mv  propo.-^al  w.  ou!d  in  any 
way  prejudice  tiie  Kerauver  proposal. 
I  was  prote-tmg  the  way  the  leadership 
has  brou^'ht  up  the  Kefauver  proposal 
and  sou:;ht  to  tack  an  amendment  onto 
it.  As  I  say,  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  He  has  an 
absolute  right  to  do  what  he  has  done. 
I  do  not  quarrel  with  him  at  all,  but  the 
procedure  adopted  does  result  in  the 
necessity  of  approacli.ng  the  subject  in 
this  way. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  But,  ;f 
the  Senator's  proposal  were  atjreed  to.  it 
would  re.vult  in  the  dropping  of  consid- 
eration of  the  Kefauver  amendment  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  At  th;.>  time— and  I  em- 
phasize the  words  "at  this  time." 

As  to  the  merits  of  this  question,  the 
decision  as  to  whether  the  poll  tax  should 
be  eliminated  by  a  law  or  by  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  has  been  the  subject 
of  very  longstanding  debate  I  refer  ail 
my  colleagues  to  a  very  comprehensive 
Law  Review  arucle  on  the  subject,  en- 
titled "The  Constitutionality  of  National 
Antipoll  Tax  Bills."  published  in  the 
Minnesota  Law  Revie,v  for  February 
1949.  This  article  analyzes  the  cases 
and  the  arguments  in  the  greatest  detail. 
and  indicates  that  there  is  an  enormous 
amount  of  case  law  on  this  subject,  as 
well  as  an  enormous  amount  of  parlia- 
m.entary  activity. 

On  five  successive  occasions  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  has  passed  antipoll 
tax  bills.  L'Ct  me  give  the  specifications: 
In  the  77th.  78Lh.  79th.  80th.  and  81st 
Congres.ses.  On  two  of  those  occasions 
I  served  in  the  House,  and  had  the  privi- 
lege of  supporting  those  measures. 

I  point  out  that  the  House  has  pas'^ed 
such  measures,  for  this  reason ;  If  we  do 
not  rai.se  the  question  here,  it  is  vrrv 
IJcely  to  be  raised  anyway.     It  certainly 
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will  not  go  by  default.  'Very  likely,  if 
we  send  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
the  House,  the  House  will  pass  a  bill,  and 
then  there  will  be  a  stalemate,  unless  r. 
conference  can  resolve  the  question  of 
which  approach  to  take.  In  this  case 
there  is  nothing  to  compromise.  "V^'e 
either  do  it  by  statute— and  what  the 
statute  says  is  another  matter — or  we 
do  it  by  constitutional  amendment 

Why  should  a  person  like  my.self.  .so 
interested  in  eliminating  this  encum- 
brance upon  the  votinrr  right  of  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country,  take  this  route  in- 
stead of  accepting  the  easy  way  which  is 
proposed  by  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment supported  by  so  many  Senators, 
and  letting  it  go  at  that? 

There  are  two  reasons  for  that,  both 
very  persuasive  and  extremely  impor- 
tant. The  first  les':on  is  that  the  path 
of  constitutional  amendments  is  thorny 
and  time  consuming.  But  even  more 
than  tim"  consuming,  it  is  a  very  uncer- 
tain path  It  may  or  may  not  be  ap- 
proved by  the  requisite  number  of  States. 
Indeed,  the  record  is  quite  extraordinary. 
I  should  like  to  give  the  facts  to  my 
colleagues. 

Betwe-n  1927  and  19.59.  a  span  of  ?2 
years,  1.319  constitutional  amendments 
were  proposed.  Eventually  only  three 
of  that  total  number  were  ratified  by 
the  States  as  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Constitution.  The  last  amendment, 
which  was  the  two-term  amendment  re- 
lating to  the  Presidency,  required  4  years 
for  approval  by  the  requisite  number  of 
States. 

Under  those  circumstances  do  not  we 
who  believe  so  very  deeply  that  this 
practice  is  wrong,  in  terms  of  the  na- 
tional right  to  vote,  have  the  right  to  feel 
that  if  we  are  to  act  on  the  question 
affirmatively— and  we  can  act  on  it  af- 
firmatively by  a  statute  which  would  ef- 
fectively eliminate  this  incubus— It 
should  be  done  directly,  and  we  should 
not  have  the  stretchout  which,  at  the 
v^ry  least,  would  result  from  a  consti- 
tutional amendment,  and.  at  the  very 
wor,n.  perhaps  result  in  the  defeat  of 
this  measure  becau.se  it  could  not  muster 
the  support  of  the  necessar>'  number  of 
38  States. 

Sometimes  there  is  no  alternative. 
Our  Constitution  must  be  revered  as  well 
as  observed.  So  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr,  Kefauver  I  has  pursued  the 
constitutional  amendment  route,  because 
it  is  es.sential  in  the  case  of  his  proposal. 
We  all  agree  on  that. 

But  here  we  have  the  very  profound 
question,  to  .say  the  least,  of  whether  a 
statute  could  do  tlie  job  of  outlawing  the 
poll  tax.  I  cprtainly  under.^tand  that  I 
must  demonstrate  that,  and  I  think  I 
can.  quite  conclu.sively.  The  other  body 
has  acted  on  five  occasions,  by  statute 
Any  measure  we  mieht  pa.ss  would  have 
to  be  approved  by  the  other  body.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  most  prayerful 
consideration,  to  say  the  very  least,  must 
be  given  to.  and  the  most  considered 
vjte  must  be  taken  on  a  question  of  such 
importance.     That  is  the  first  point. 

The  othpr  point  is  efjually  important. 
We  do  not  live  in  a  dreamworld.  We 
live  m  a  very  practical,  working  world. 
Everyone,  including  the  proponent  of  tht- 
proposed    amendment,    knows    that   we 
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are  about  to  enter  into  a  very  full,  and 
perhaps  very  heated,  debate  on  all  I's.'oues 
of  civil  rights,  and  that  among  those 
l.ssues,  and  very  prominent  among  those 
issues.  IS  that  of  voting.  Many  measures 
will  be  suggested,  some  with  administra- 
tion support,  some  with  the  support  of 
a  majority  in  this  Chamber,  and  some 
with  heavy  support,  though  not  neces- 
sarily a  majority.  Those  measures  will 
deal  with  the  very  same  question,  the 
right  to  vote,  and  the  question  of  what 
limitation  there  is  upon  the  power  of 
the  State  in  respect  of  restricting  that 
rirht. 

Once  we  adopt  the  principle  of  going 
to  the  country  with  a  constitutional 
amendment  whenever  we  materially 
touch  the  right  to  vote,  it  seems  to  me 
that  that  principle  might  very  well  be 
invoked— because  the  Senate  would  have 
approved  It— in  connection  with  many 
other  measures. 

Let  me  give  my  colleagues  an  example. 
We  can  be  very  practical.  One  of  the 
provisions  in  almost  every  bill  on  this 
subject.  Including  the  bill  of  the  major- 
ity leader,  and  the  administration's 
package,  is  the  preservation  of  voting 
records  for  a  stated  period. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the 
Congress  shall  have  the  right  to  deter- 
mine the  manner,  place,  and  time  of 
holding  elections  for  Senators  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  Is  the  pre.servation 
of  voting  records  Included  in  the  man- 
ner, place,  and  time"?  There  may  be  a 
great  deal  of  argument  on  that  question. 
But  if  we  establish  the  precedent  pro- 
posed, the  easy  way  to  do  It  is  to  have 
another  constitutional  amendment. 
That  IS  only  one  example. 

We  shall  consUntly  be  faced  with  the 
hard  rock  of  the  argument.  "You  have 
already  decided  it  Whenever  there  is 
any  doubt  about  it.  go  to  the  country  with 
a  constitutional  amendment." 

We  know  the  lead'ui  weiehts  which 
such  a  procedure  would  place  on  the  feet 
of  any  civil  rights  legislation.  We  do 
not  go  to  the  country  with  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  every  Wednesday 

The  Senate  would  be  placed  on  record 
upon  an  issue  which  I  think  is  very  clear 
upon  the  cases  and  the  law.  that  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  is  needed  when 
it  is  not  needed.  If  I  and  others  hke  me 
allowed  such  a  question  to  pass  by  de- 
fault, it  would  be  a  dereliction  of  duty 
for  which  I  could  never  forgive  my.self. 
I  think  that  is  true  of  many  other 
Senators. 

When  I  first  came  to  offer  my  proposal, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  imminent 
and  we  all  knew  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  would  offer  his  pro- 
posal, and  I  sought  cospon.sors  on  my 
measure,  it  was  possible  to  persuade 
some  24  other  Senators  to  join  me  in  my 
proposal.  Interestingly  enough.  17  of 
the  24  are  in  the  group  of  63  Senators 
who  sponsor  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment method. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Sixty-seven. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Sixty-seven;  yes.  That 
Is  significant.  I  thmk.  Of  course, 
as  a  last  resort,  if  there  is  no  other  way. 
Senators  will  take  the  course  of  the  con- 
stitutional amendment.  I  shall  do  so 
mv.<;elf.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 
No  one  doubls  it.     That  is  no  great  dis- 


covery. However,  if  there  is  another 
way— and  there  is  certainly  a  substantial 
body  of  opinion  in  the  Senate  and  a  sub- 
stantial body  of  opinion  in  the  country 
that  there  is  another  way — we  are  en- 
titled to  most  respectful  consideration 
of  our  proposal  of  the  statutory  course. 

Mr  President,  for  these  rea.sons.  which 
I  believe  are  formidable  rea.sons  to  any- 
one who  is  deeply  interested  in  the  civil 
rights  field,  it  is  my  deep  conviction  that 
we  must  go  the  route  of  statute,  not  the 
route  of  constitutional  amendment.  I 
shall  at  the  proper  time— and  I  shall  de- 
scribe both  where  and  when — offer  a 
substitute. 

Mr.    CASE    of    South    Dakota.     Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.     Of  course  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     Has  the 
Senator  given  consideration  to  the  ef- 
fect,    parlia.'-nentanly,     m     the     House 
should  his  proposal  be  adopted,  so  far  as 
committee  reference  is  concerned?    Un- 
der  the  rules  of   the  Senate,   constitu- 
tional   amendments   are    considered    by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.     Mat- 
ters relating  to  the  election  of  the  Pres- 
ident. Vice   President,   and  Members  of 
Congress   go   to    the    Rules    Committee. 
If  that  same  jurisdictional  division  ex- 
ists   in    the    House,    and    the    proposed 
constitutional     amendment     should     be 
changed   to  a  proposed  statute  dealing 
with    elections,    when    it    reached    the 
House  of  Representatives  it  would  go  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules:   whereas  if  it 
should  go  to  the  House  as  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment,  it  would  go 
to    the    Committee    on    the    Judiciary. 
Has  the  Senator  considered  that  aspect 
of  the  matter? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
asked  that  question.  I  might  say  that 
the  committee  in  the  other  body  to 
which  the  Senator  is  referring  is  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration, 
rather  than  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Of 
course  the  Committee  on  Rules  in  the 
House  serves  a  different  purpose. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  I  get  the  Sena- 
tor s  point,  though.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  that  we  have  almost  answered 
the  question  in  identifying  the  commit- 
tee. The  fact  is  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Ad'ninistration  m  the  Senate 
has  a  rather  different  jurisdiction  than 
the  Committ<^  on  House  Administration 
has  in  the  House. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  in  the 
other  iHxly  the  tendency  is  to  refer,  not 
a  proposed  change  in  an  orgtmic  statute, 
but  questions  relating  to  election  of 
Members — under  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution  which  relates  to  each 
House  being  the  judge  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  its  own  Members — to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration;  and 
that  when  it  comes  to  proposed  legisla- 
tion, the  jurisdiction  might  go  either 
way.  There  is  no  certainty  or  any  as- 
surance whatever,  based  upon  the  prac- 
tice in  the  House,  that  it  will  go  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  or  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  might  be  worthwhile  to 
explore  that  point  I  have  in  mind,  for 
example,   the   possible   attitude   of   the 
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distinguished  Representative  from  New 
Yoik  who  IS  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlciarv'.  HLs  attitude 
might  very  well  be  that  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  or  it  might  be  some- 
thing else.  I  do  not  pretend  to  speak 
for  him.  but  I  do  know  that  the  compo- 
sition of  committees  sc»metimts  affects 
the  disp>osition  of  a  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  to  my  friend  from  South  Dakota 
that  on  the  five  occa.sions  when  the 
House  has  passed  on  similar  bills — and 
I  will  check  on  this  matter  during  the 
next  horn-  and  come  back  with  the  in- 
formation about  it — the  bills  had  been 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary on  some  occasions  and  the  Com- 
mittees on  Hotise  Administration  or  Rules 
in  others. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  would 
be  worthwhile  to  check  on  it  It  would 
also  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  should 
the  Senator's  proposal  be  adopted  by 
the  Senate,  and  if  then  the  Hou.se  made 
some  changes  in  the  bill,  and  the  bill 
went  to  conference,  there  is  some 
thought  in  my  mind  that  the  conferees 
would  be  different  if  it  were  proposed 
as  a  statute  than  if  it  were  proposed  as 
a  constitutional  amendment. 

Mr  JAVTTS.  I  respectfully  differ 
with  my  colleague.  Here  in  the  Senate 
without  question  it  would  go  to  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  In  the 
Senate;    yes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Yes.  If  my  colleague 
will  permit  me  to  finish  I  should  like  to 
say  that  if  a  report  on  the  bill  came 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
that  would  settle  it.  it  seem.s  to  me. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Daokta.  What 
about  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate? 

Mr  JAVITS.  The  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  would  probably  come 
from  the  Judiciary  Committee  We  can- 
not avoid  that  either  way.  A  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  is  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  agree 
that  the  conferees  from  the  Senate  would 
come  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary in  the  case  of  a  proposed  coni^ti- 
tutional  amendment.  However,  if  it 
were  a  statutory  provision  which  deals 
with  the  election  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress,  the   conferees   would   very   likely 

come  from 

Mr.  JAVITS.     From  the  Committee  on 


the  jurisdictional   question.     The  rules 
provide : 

Committee  on  the  Jvidlciary.  to  consist  of 
15  Senators,  to  which  committee  shaU  be 
referred  all  proposed  legislat'on  message.s 
I>etit.lons.  memorials,  and  other  matters  re- 
lating to  the  foUowlng  subjects: 

Tho.se  subjects  are  enumerated.     The 

second   one   is:      constitutional   amend- 
ments," 

Similarly,  the  rules  provide: 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  consist  of  nine  Senators,  to  which  com- 
mittee shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legis- 
lation, messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and 
oth°r  matters  relating  to  the  following 
subjects: 


House   Administration. 

Mr,  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  From  the 
House   Administration   Committee;    yes. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  I  refer  to  S.  2868.  the 
bill  which  has  been  introduced  by  my- 
self and  other  Senators.  That  bill  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration.  I  point  out  that  that 
is  not  the  situation  in  the  House.  As 
I  say,  I  shall  run  it  down  and  gel  the 
references  to  the  five  occasions  on  which 
the  House  has  actually  passed  this  kind 
of  bill. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Merely 
for  convenient  reference  for  those  who 
may  read  the  Record,  I  should  like  to 
read  some  appropriate  paragraphs  from 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  which  deal  with 


Then  various  subjects  are  listed,  in- 
cluding matters  relating  to  the  election 
of  the  President.  Vice  President,  or 
Members  of  Congress;  corrupt  practices; 
contested  elections;  credentials  and 
qualifications,  Federal  elections  gener- 
ally; presidential  succession. 

Since  that  di.^tmction  is  made  m  the 
Senate,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  mieht 
be  interesting  to  see  what  would  be  the 
effect  on  the  parliamentary  situation  if 
the  Senator's  proposal  were  adopted; 
and  wJiat  would  be  the  effect  in  case  the 
proposal  were  adopted  with  changes 
made  by  the  Hou.se.  so  that  it  would 
have  to  go  to  conference;  and  also  the 
possible  effect,  in  the  final  analy.-^is. 
upon  the  action  of  the  conferees 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  stated  that  ac- 
cording to  the  information  which  I  have 
now — and  I  will  ^ei  a  little  further  m- 
formation  later — that  m  terms  of  refer- 
ence in  the  Hou^^e  this  bill  would  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  Here  in  the  Senate,  as  I  have 
pointed  out.  my  bill— the  bill  I  intro- 
duced together  with  other  Senators — 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  which  I  point  out, 
would  give  a  verj-  favorable  climat-e  in 
this  body  to  the  conferees  who  would 
be  considerine  the  bill. 

Mr    HOLLAND.     Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HCLUAlND.  I  call  the  Senator's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  his  bill  was 
introduced  by  him  and  other  Senators 
only  on  January  20  of  this  year.  That  is 
within  the  past  few  days.  So  far  as  I 
know,  there  has  been  no  hearing  held 
on  it,  and  there  is  no  probability  oi  a 
hearing  being  held  on  it  during  this 
hectic  session ;  whereas  my  bill  has  been 
introduced  for  U  years  and  has  liad 
many  cosponsors — this  time.  67— and  has 
also  had  four  hearings  held  on  it  and 
has  been  reported  favorably  by  the  8:ib- 
commitiee  on  the  Judiciary  which  con- 
ducte'd  the  hearings. 

Any  criticism  the  distinguished  Sera- 
tor  from  New  York  might  have  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  because  he  has 
offered  his  proposal  as  an  amendment  to 
the  pending  joint  resolution  would  be 
compounded  as  it  might  be  directed  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  because  has 
bill  was  introduced  only  a  little  while  ago. 
and  apparently  m  an  effort  to  obstruct 
consideration  of  the  pKJll-tax  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida, 

Mr.  JAVITS.    The  Senator  from  New 
York  will  not  let  the  Senator  from  F.orica 
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place  on  him  any  complaint  against  the 
Senator  from  Florida  which  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  not  made.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  not  endeavoring 
to  obstruct  anything,  and  he  would  ap- 
preciate it  -f  he  were  not  accused  of  it. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  ii  not  thin- 
skinned,  and  can  ficht  this  battle  without 
these  characterizations. 

As  to  the  merits,  a  bill  of  th;.s  character 
was  considered  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  back  m  1945,  and  that 
committee  reported  the  bill.  There  is 
absolutely  nothing  new  to  this  proposal. 
This  has  been  the  subject  of  law  school 
debates  for  years.  It  do"s  not  seem  to 
me  that  there  has  been  any  less  scrutir.y 
of  the  statutory  aspect  of  this  matter 
than  there  has  been  of  the  CDnstitutional 
amendment  route. 

In  addition  to  that.  It  is  very  obvious 
to  me  that  it  would  be  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  introduce  the  statutory  concept 
if  we  were  to  consider  the  amendment 
route,  as  the  leadership  has  obviously 
given  the  green  light  to  its  considera- 
tion. It  should  be  borne  m  mind  that 
antip>oll  tax  bills  have  died  on  the  flcor — 
I  am  certain  every  Senator  is  well  aware 
of  that — by  the  filibuster  route,  after 
very,  verj',  thorough  discussion.  So  we 
are  not  dealing  m  an  area  of  first  im- 
pression, an  area  in  which  people  do 
not  know  anything  about  the  subject. 

I  am  deeply  convinced  in  my  own  con- 
science that  I  would  be  derelict  in  my 
duty  if  I  did  not  offer  to  the  Senate  the 
alternative  of  proceeding  by  the  statu- 
tory route,  and  I  beUeve  that  by  so  doing 
I  am  not  only  not  obstructing,  but  am 
serving  the  national  interest. 

I  am  not  criticizing,  I  do  net  intend 
to  criticize,  and  I  will  not  be  driven  into 
criticizing  whatever  may  be  said  about 
the  actions  of  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  Pre.'^ident,  I  ap- 
preciate the  generous  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  think  the 
Record  ought  to  show,  however,  the  fact 
that  the  bill  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  was  introduced  only  on  January 
20  of  this  year,  after  the  leadership  had 
announced  the  course  which  was  to  be 
followed  in  the  calling  up  of  the  so-called 
Kefauver  resolution,  and  had  announced 
that  the  poll  tax  provision,  sponsored  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Florida  and  66 
other  Senators,  would  be  ofTcied  as  an 
amendment.  So  the  country  can  judsre 
what  the  motives  of  both  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  might  be. 

I  wish  to  ask  a  question,  if  I  mav.  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York.  Has  the  Senator  from  New  York 
ever  heard  any  question  advanced  as 
to  the  legal  propriety,  as  to  the  le2al 
sufficiency,  of  the  constitutional  method 
of  approach  to  the  subject  of  the  poll 
tax^ 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  certainly  have.  I  have 
heard  it  hotly  debated  and  controverted, 
and  I  intend  to  debate  it  myself  on  the 
ground  that  a  statute  will  do  the  job. 
I  shall  maintain  that  it  is  the  elementary 
responsibility  of  legislators  to  accom- 
plish by  statute  what  needs  to  be  accom- 
plished. This  is  the  very  essence  of  a 
republican  form  of  government:  not  to 


CO  to  the  people  or  to  the  legislatures  in 
terms  of  constitutional  amendments,  if 
such  are  not  necessary. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Not  quite  yet. 

I  should  like  to  say  also  that  Jack 
Dalton  on  a  white  horse,  so  far  as  my 
reading  and  my  seeing  moving  pictures 
is  concerned,  has  never  been  degraded 
as  a  hero  by  the  .American  people  simply 
because  he  arrived  at  the  last  moment. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  one  arrives  in  time 
on  a  deserving  course,  he  is  on  time. 
I  am  not  mifled  or  di'^couraged  by  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  not  an- 
swered my  question  directly,  but  I  wish 
to  state  that  no  one,  to  my  knowledge, 
ha3  ever  questioned  the  adequacy  or  the 
propriety  of  the  constitutional  method 
of  approach  to  the  poll  tax  question, 
uhereas  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  well  knows  that  while  he  can 
muster  authorities  in  favor  of  the  statu- 
tory approach  to  the  question,  there  are 
many  others  of  equal  authority  who  deny 
that  a  statute  would  be  adequate  to  deal 
with  the  subject.  Such  authorities  in- 
clude, as  I  remarked  a  few  minutes  ago, 
the  dirtin^uished  sen:or  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr  O'MahoneyI,  who  is  cer- 
tainly an  eminent  lawyer  in  his  own 
right:  the  late  Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho; 
and  many  oth'^rs  who,  equally  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  and  with  much 
more  authority  behind  what  they  said, 
felt  that  the  statutory  method  of  ap- 
proach was  inadequate,  unconstitutional, 
and  would  lead  simply  to  litigation,  not 
to  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  are  now 
confronted  with  is  the  question  whether 
we  want  an  i.ssue  or  a  solution  The 
Senator  from  Florida  wants  a  .solution. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  a  good,  tough  fighter. 
No  one  knows  that  better  than  I.  But 
I  am  not  ovei-»helmed,  and  I  doubt  that 
a  great  part  of  the  Senate  will  be  over- 
whelmed. I  hope  that  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  will  not  be  overwhelmed.  I 
am  perfectly  ready  to  take  on  the  test 
of  debate  and  the  test  of  the  authorities. 
It  will  not  be  the  first  time  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  besought  to  be  scared  away 
f rf  m  an  ;.s.sue,  because  the  constitutional 
amendment  route  is  certainly  one  which 
nobody  can  challenge  legally.  Since 
there  is  no  higher  law,  what  is  there  to 
challenge?  We  immediately  concede 
ever\-  legal  point  the  minute  we  take  the 
con.5titutional  route. 

It  seems  to  me  the  burden  is  on  those 
who  would  have  us  proceed,  not  by  law. 
but  by  the  constitutional  amendment 
route.  Those  who  proceed  by  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  route  are  seeking 
to  pursue  an  extraordinary  remedy.  It 
seems  to  me  the  burden  of  proof  is  not 
upon  v^s,  but  is  upon  them  to  demon- 
strate that  so  extraordinary  a  remedy  is 
required. 

I  should  like  to  come  to  the  merits  of 
the  controversy,  because  that  is  what  we 
mu.'^t    ultimately    do    anyway.     First.    I 


invite  Senators  to  read  the  article  in  the 
Minne.sotA  Law  Review. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVnS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  greatly  trou- 
bled about  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida,  because,  like  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  I,  too,  would  like  to 
get  at  the  question,  as  I  know  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  would,  becau.se  he  has 
.-^pon.sored  for  quite  a  while  proposals  to 
repeal  the  poll  tax. 

I  have  some  doubt  as  to  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  proposal  of  the  J^en- 
ator  from  New  York.  This  is  a  curb- 
stone opinion:  I  have  not  read  too  many 
authorities  on  the  subject.  However,  if 
the  objective  can  be  accomplished  by 
legislation,  that  is  the  way  it  ought  to 
be  done.  I  am  thinking  In  terms  of  pro- 
tecting ourselves  both  ways. 

Does  the  Senator  from  New  York  feel 
that  if  his  amendment  providing  for  ac- 
tion by  statute  should  be  adopted,  we 
should  also  submit  the  constitutional 
amendment  to  the  States,  so  that  if  the 
courts  should  declare  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  unconsti- 
tutional, the  process  would  still  continue, 
and  there  would  be  no  delay.  Neither 
the  Senator  from  Florida  nor  anyone 
else  wants  delay,  but  there  may  be  some 
legislative  difficulty. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  think  that  is  the  real 
difficulty.  The  real  difficulty,  as  the 
matter  is  now  presented,  and  as  it  un- 
doubtedly will  be  presented,  is  that 
there  is  simply  no  other  way.  If  we 
want  to  puisue  the  .-^atu^factory  way 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  I  think  all  of  us 
would  feel  very  bad  about  it  If  we 
adopted  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  lei^al  proceedings  then 
took  place.  2  or  3  or  4  more  years  went 
by,  and  we  found  our.selves  right  back 
where  we  started.  We  know  that  the 
method  sugKested  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  might  take  a  little  longer,  but 
we  also  know  that  in  the  end  it  would 
achieve  the  result  which  is  sought. 
That  is  the  question  which  bothers  me. 
Does  not  the  Senator  agree  that  with 
his  amendment  we  are  taking  a  legal 
chance? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  take  a  chance  on 
everything  we  do.  Many  of  the  laws 
which  Congre.ss  passes  are  declared  un- 
constitutional. Many  people  tell  us 
that  what  we  do  with  resr>ect  to  one 
thing  or  another  will  be  declared  un- 
constitutional. We  were  told  that  the 
civil  rights  bill,  which  was  under  debate 
for  many  weeks,  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional. As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  ele- 
ments of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  have  been 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  lower 
courts,  and  are  now  before  the  Supreme 
Court  for  final  decision.  But  that  is 
what  we  must  expect  every  day.  It  is 
the  risk  we  run  in  enacting  any  statute. 

Of  infinitely  greater  importance,  once 
we  feel  or  are  convinced  that  we  are 
right,  is  that  we  are  doing  our  duty  with 
the  assurance  which  the  people  expect 
of  us  as  representative  legislators. 

As  I  started  to  say,  if  it  is  proper — 
and  we  have  to  be  convinced  of  that^— 
to  proceed  by  statute,  that  is  our  first 
duty.     The  burden  of  proof   Ls   not  on 


me.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  burden  of 
proof  is  on  tho.se  who  would  take  the 
extraordinary  course  of  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

We  legislate  daily  on  all  kinds  of 
matters.  Certainly  it  would  be  safer — 
it  is  the  highest  law — to  proceed  by  con- 
stitutional amendment 

We  shall  have  another  civil  rights  bill 
before  us  at  this  session.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  from  Washington  was  not  in  the 
Chamber  at  the  moment  I  pointed  this 
out,  but  the  minute  we  say  we  are  going 
to  follow  the  constitutional  amendment 
route  on  this  question,  we  will  be  faced 
with  that  procedure  in  half,  at  least,  of 
all  the  measures  which  will  be  recom- 
mended in  connection  with  the  civil 
rights  bill,  because  numerous  constitu- 
tional questions  are  inherent  in  the  pro- 
posed civil  rights  legislation.  Once  we 
decide  that  we  will  follow  the  counse  of 
the  constitutional  amendment  on  civil 
rights,  there  will  be  no  end  of  such 
prop>osals. 

There  is  a  long  history  connected  with 
this  mait«'i  It  has  been  considered  five 
times  in  the  other  body,  but  they  have 
not  sent  it  over  here.  We  have  not  acted 
on  it.  Occasionally  we  have  had  what  is 
called  a  filibuster.  It  seems  to  me  there 
is  no  really  fundamental  question  of  law 
involved,  any  more  than  there  is  in  other 
pieces  of  legislation.  Therefore,  it  is  our 
duty  to  take  ihe  statutoi-y  route. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  I  do  not  disagree 
with  that.  I  do  not  believe  any  sugges- 
tion has  been  made  that  the  constitu- 
tional way — tliat  is.  by  amendment  of 
the  Constitution — would  be  certain.  But 
the  Senator  from  New  York  must  admit 
that  there  mi;ht  be  some  question,  le- 
gally, about  Ms  proposal  I  hope  the 
Senator  is  riglit  in  his  analysis. 

The  reason  ::  have  participated  in  this 
debate  is  that  T,  too.  have  a  little  interest 
in  the  subject.,  I  introduced  proposed 
poll  tax  legislation  in  Congress  in  1937. 
That  was  a  long  time  ago.  I  was  then 
a  Member  of  the  House  We  never  had 
enoush  votes  to  get  it  out  of  committee. 
Like  the  Senator  from  New  York,  I  want- 
ed to  get  it  out  immediately.  But  there 
was  a  little  more  opposition  then  than 
there  is  now  That  was  22  years  ago. 
More  States  h^d  the  poll  tax  then. 

The  States  themselves  have  made 
great  progres.*;  in  this  field.  But  there 
was  seriously  raised  the  question  whether 
I  should  not  hf.ve  done  at  that  time  what 
the  Senator  fr^m  Florida  has  suggested. 
Bo  there  is  a  legal  controversy,  which 
has  been  pater t  for  a  long  time,  over  the 
legislative  method,  I  shall  probably 
support  it,  but  I  would  not  like  to  see  it 
become  a  disservice  to  this  cause,  if 
there  is  grave  concern  that  by  taking  a 
shortcut  we  would  have  to  start  all  over 
again. 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  may  say  to  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  Washington 
that  we  have  found  that  the  place  where 
it  has  been  so  difficult  to  get  action  on 
a  statute  is  in  the  Senate,  not  in  the 
Hotise.  Perhai)s  this  will  be  filibustered. 
too.  I  have  no  idea  about  that  One 
cannot  guarantee  anything.  But  this 
seems  to  be  an  opportunity,  when  the 
climate  Is  riglit,  anyway,  to  try  to  do 
what  has  been  tried  many  times  before 


without  success.  It  seems  to  me  this  is 
the  time  to  make  a  profound  case  in  this 
whole  situation,  and  I  thank  my  friend, 
not  only  for  his  forensic  ability,  but  for 
his  foresight  and  statesmanship  in  pro- 
posing it  many  years  ago.  As  the  Sena- 
tor has  said,  even  if  we  proceeded  by  way 
of  constitutional  amendment,  it  could 
fall  by  the  wayside  and  dandle  for  years. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  will  say  that  it 
was  thought  the  better  way  to  proceed 
was  first  by  action  in  the  House,  for  the 
stumbling  block  was  the  Senate.  I  am 
glad  the  Senate  has  progressed  so  far 
that  political  strategists  think  it  is  bet- 
ter to  start  in  the  Senate  and  hope 
something  will  be  done  by  the  House 

I  think  many  persons  who  are  se- 
riously interested  in  this  matter  are  not 
against  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  but 
probably  have  some  conscientious  legal 
doubts  about  the  legislative  method, 
which  I  tried  originally  22  years  ago. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  never  ques- 
tioned, and  I  hope  I  never  will,  the  deep 
sincerity  of  any  Senator,  no  matter  what 
he  is  advocating,  even  if  I  thought  he 
was  wrong,  and  I  do  not  now.  I  say 
that  deliberately.  We  can  differ  on  the 
course  to  be  pursued,  without  question- 
mg  each  other  s  motives.  I  certainly  do 
not  question  the  motives  of  those  who  do 
not  feel  as  I  do. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  shall  support  the 
Senator's  amendment,  because  this  is 
where  I  came  in  22  years  ago;  but  I  have 
all  this  time  wondered  about  the  method 
to  be  adopted.  Perhaps  if  we  followed 
the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida our  effort  might  take  a  little  longer. 
I  doubt  it,  though.  I  think  the  State 
legislatures  are  ready  to  act  quickly.  I 
know  that  is  the  sure  method. 

Mr.      ROBERTSON.     Mr.      President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  York  vield? 
Mr  JAVITS.     Yes. 

Mr  ROBERTSON  When  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  was  interrupted  for 
questions  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Washington,  I  understood  he  was 
preparing  to  quote  from  an  article  pub- 
lished in  a  Minne.sota  Law  Review. 
Mr.  JAVITS      Yes. 

Mr,  ROBERTSON.  Was  the  author 
who  wrote  that  article  a  lady  from  Texas 
who  had  moved  to  Minnesota  to  teach? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  It  was  written  by 
Janice  E.  Christian.sen.  instructor  in 
government.  University  of  Texas:  author 
of  "The  Constitutionality  of  Proposed 
National  Legislation  To  Abolish  the  Poll 
Tax  as  a  Requirement  for  Voting  in 
National  E3ections";  the  thesis  being  on 
file  in  the  University  of  Minnesota 
Librarj-.  1946 

Mr,  ROBERTSON  Does  she  start 
the  article  by  quoting  a  number  of 
authorities  saying  it  is  unconstitutional, 
and  then  quoting  two  or  three  cases. 
and  then  saying  that,  in  her  opimon.  it 
is  doubtful,  but  .she  would  decide  in 
favor  of  constitutionality? 

Mr.    JAVITS.     I   am   not   citing    that 

article 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Let  us  be  fair. 
That  is  the  only  one  which  looks  in  that 
direction,  and  that  lady  lacks  a  great 
deal  of  being  a  constitutional  authority. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  was  not  citing  the 
lady  in  question  as  my  authority  for  my 


position.  All  I  was  doing  was  directing 
attention  to  a  documentation  of  the 
cases  which  I  had  found  up  to  a  certain 
date,  which  is  useful  to  anv  leeal 
researcher.  The  authorities  on  this 
issue  are  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  the  other  courts,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States:  and  cer- 
tainly I  am  not  invoking  as  an  authority 
the  author  of  this  article.  For  all  I 
know,  she  may  de.«en-e  to  be  relied  on: 
I  do  not  know.  Therefore,  I  am  not 
utilizing  this  article  for  that  purpose  at 
all. 

I  have  just  referred  my  colleagues  to 
a  compendium  of  cases  upon  this  sub- 
ject matter.  Annotations  are  helpful 
in  legal  research,  That  is  the  only 
purpose  for  which  I  have  invoked  this 
article. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Our  distinguished 
colleague  has  a  reputation  for  being  a 
very  able  and  distinguished  lawyer,  who 
served  as  head  of  the  legal  department  of 
the  Empire  State,  the  most  populous  and 
in  some  ways  the  most  important  State 
in  the  Union.  He  is  di.scussing  today  an 
issue  which  has  been  before  us.  as  the 
Senator  from  Washmcton  has  said,  for 
the  past  20  years.  There  have  been  a 
great  many  statements  pro  and  con  on 
the  subject. 

I  hope  that  before  he  concludes,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  will  cite  the 
latest  case,  1951.  that  came  from  Vir- 
ginia, decided  by  the  district  court,  af- 
firmed by  the  Supreme  Court  per  curiam. 
Butler  v,  Thompson.  DC  ED  Va,  97  F. 
Supp.  17.  affm.,  341  U.S.  93F,  upholds, 
without  any  question,  the  legality  of  the 
Virginia  poll  tax.  I  know  the  Senator 
wants  to  be  fair  about  whether  this  pro- 
posal should  be  accomplished  by  act  of 
Congress  or,  as  the  Senator  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Holland:  proposes,  by  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  I  hope  he  will 
be  willing  to  remain  in  the  Chamber 
when  I  present  the  history  of  the  section 
of  the  Constitution  which  preserves  to 
the  States  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the 
qualification  of  voters,  and  my  discus-^ion 
of  the  Senator's  proposal,  to  the  effect 
that  It  is  not  a  question  of  qualification, 
but  relates  to  the  manner  of  votin,e. 

The  Senator  has  said  that  perhaps 
there  will  be  a  filibuster  against  this 
proposal.  If  one  of  us  who  take  the  op- 
pasite  view  speaks  any  longer  than  the 
Senator  from  New  York  in  presenting  his 
views,  that  would  not  be  a  filibuster, 
would  if 

Mr,  JA\'TrS.  No.  Perhaps  I  did  not 
make  m.vself  clear  to  the  Senator.  I  said 
I  did  not  anticipate  a  filibuster.  I  think 
those  who  filibustered  in  another  day 
seem  to  have  come  around  to  the  feeling 
that  perhaps  a  filibuster  is  not  such  a 
good  idea.  Perhaps  the  whole  climate 
of  the  country  and  the  Senate  has 
changed.  This  is  an  extremely  hopeful 
sign  of  the  times.  I  would  wish  to  en- 
courage it,  not  discourage  it.  Hence.  I 
shall  make  my  statement  as  brief  as  I 
can.  though,  as  the  Senator  knows,  other 
Senators  have  sought  the  floor  and  have 
taken  as  much  time  as  I  have.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
will  feel  free  to  discuss  this  subject  in  any 
detail  he  wishes  to,  and  I  have  every 
expectation  that  we  shall  come  to  the 
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best  conclusion  possible  within  a  very 
modest  period  of  time. 

My  colleague  referred  to  a  case,  which 
gives  me  a  good  point  of  departure  for 
this  legal  argument.  That  case  was  sim- 
ilar to  the  case  of  Pirtle  a?alnst  Brown, 
which  was  decided  in  the  circuit  court 
of  appeals  In  1941.  and  which  upholds 
the  constitutionality  of  the  poll  tax.  So 
did  the  case  of  Breedlove  v.  Suttles.  302 
U.S.  277.  decided  in  1937,  a  Supreme 
Court  case. 

We  are  not  here  araruing  that  the  poll 
tax  is  unconstitutional.  It  has  been  sus- 
tained as  being  constitutional,  I  regret 
to  state.  What  we  are  arsjuing  is  that 
the  U  S.  Congress  can  pass  a  law  which 
would  eliminate  it.  that  such  a  law  would 
be  constitutional,  and  therefore  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  achieve  the 
same  purpose  is  unnecessary.  Moreover, 
in  accordance  with  the  traditional  lesis- 
lative  practice  and  the  Repubhcan  form 
of  our  Government,  it  is  our  duty  to  act 
by  statute  where  that  is  proper,  rather 
than  seek  the  refuge  of  a  ccn5titutional 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  given  my  rea- 
sons for  proposing  this  course  of  action. 
I  should  now  like  to  s^ive  a  fe-v  facts  and 
figures.  In  the  first  place,  the  length  of 
time  taken  to  approve  constitutional 
amendments,  including  the  la.st  consti- 
tutional amendmf»nt,  and  the  verj'  few 
constitutional  amendments  m  our  his- 


tory which  have  been  approved,  Is  cer- 
tainly a  matter  of  the  first  moment  by 
way  of  evidence. 

Then,  too.  the  requirements  for  the 
approval  of  constitutional  amendments 
by  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  States  is  a  factor. 

Also  the  .act  of  the  >vil  of  a  poll  tax 
and  lUi  restriction  upon  voting,  which 
evil  is  sought  to  be  reached.  Is  a  factor. 
It  is  so  contrary  to  the  concept  of  na- 
tional policy  that  the  counM-y  would  not 
expect  us  to  stand  st;:i  if  we  can  do 
something  about  it  much  sooner  by 
statute  than  we  could  by  a  constitutional 
amend.Tient. 

I  should  like  to  proceed  now  to  the 
legal  argument,  because  this  is  what  it 
finally  boils  down  to,  and  to  start  by 
pointing  to  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution upon  which  I  rely  as  demon- 
strating the  constitutionality  of  such  a 
statute  Again  I  precede  this  analysis 
with  the  table  of  enactments  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  anti-poll-tax 
legislation,  so  called,  in  the  form  of  pro- 
posed statutes  pa.ssed  on  five  occasions 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
table  upon  that  subject  may  be  included 
m  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

Therf.'  being  no  ob-ection.  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Poll-tax  legislation 
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8.  Rept  i<va. 

8.  Kept  sa). 
S.  Kept   623. 
S.  R*pt   1225. 
No  acttiTD. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Const; tuuon  which  are 
especially  applicable  to  this  particular 
matter  are.  first,  those  of  section  4,  ar- 
ticle I,  which  deal  with  the  whole  vexing 
question  of  qualifications  for  voting.  I 
should  like  to  read  that  particular  pro- 
vision into  the  Record,  so  that  it  may 
form  a  proper  background  for  my  obser- 
vations upon  that  subject.  The  Con- 
gress Is  given  the  authority  to  deal  with 
the  manner,  the  places,  and  the  Ume  of 
conducting  elections,  it  is  one  of  the 
arguments  of  the  anu-poll-ux  advocates 
that  it  deals  with  the  question  of  man- 
ner, and  the  bAclclnK  for  that  propos.uon 
Is  found  In  the  soldier  voting  statute. 

In  analyiing  Uie  provisions  which 
eliminated  the  poll  ux  for  soldier  voting, 
and  which  have  been  enacted  and  recn- 
acted  In  our  own  law.  and  In  sustainina 
those  provisions,  there  has  been  utlUaed 
as  authority  this  general  power  which 
is  vested  In  the  Congress. 

The  text  of  that  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution is: 

The  times,  plaeea,  and  m-inner  of  holding 
election*  for  Senators  and  Representatives, 
ahall  be  prescribed  In  each  state  by  the 
legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may 
at  any  time  by  law  nrake  or  alter  such 
regulatlous.  except  aa  to  the  places  of  cJaoos- 
Isg  Senators. 

In  that  regard,  as  I  said,  there  is  the 
manner  of  voting,  and  that  concept  was 


carried  out  m  the  so-called  soldier  voting 
laws,  where  the  poll  tax  was  eliminated. 
I  believe  th.at  is  equally  applicable  to 
this  proposed  statute. 

The  second  point  upon  this  subject  Is 
the  power  of  the  Congress  to  deal  with 
corrupt  practices  in  connf^ction  with  vot- 
ing. This  power  has  t>cen  sus'amed 
time  and  again  in  the  various  corrupt- 
practice>  acts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
other  day  in  this  body  we  pa.s.sed  a 
so-called  clean -elections  bill,  in  which 
we  availed  ourselves  of  that  power  under 
the  Cons  tit  uti  oil.  That  act,  for  example, 
Mr.  President,  deals  with  the  question  of 
how  an  election  shall  be  flnwiced,  how  a 
prlmai-y  slioll  bo  financed.  Thore  is 
nothing  in  the  Coixsimuion  uhlch  says 
Rivvthint:  about  that  si^eciHcally 

In  other  woi-ds,  the  argument  U.at  t)i«» 
wojxts  "times,  pl.iccs.  and  manner  of 
holding  elections  for  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentAtlves"  do  not  apply  to  campaiRn 
contributions  could  be  just  as  effectively 
made  with  regard  to  the  poll  tax,  but 
the  courts  have,  nonetheless,  sustained 
the  corrupt-practices  legislation  on  the 
ground  that  such  things  represent  a  re- 
striction or  a  bwrden  upon  a  national 
right,  which  is  the  right  to  vote  for 
Represer.tatives  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

This.  I  submit.  Is  as  true  of  thp  par- 
ticular issue  with  which  we  are  dealing 
today  as  it  Is  in  the  other  area. 


Of  course,  it  Is  also  a  fact  that  the 
Con«re.s.s  can  find  thai  the  poll  tax  lends 
Itself  to  corrupt  practices  by  enabling 
people  to  buy  up  poll-tax  certificates  and 
to  pa.^s  them  out  to  those  who  will  sub- 
scfiuenily  vote. 

Mr  Pr«»sident,  It  seerrs  to  me  that  the 
ai.a'o  V  .US  between  the  two  is  very  strui.a 
and  persiia.'^ive 

Mr  President,  with  re.<;pect  to  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  antl-p.>II-iax  bill,  I 
invite  attention  to  section  4.  article  IV 
of  the  Constitution,  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every 
State  In  this  Union  a  republican  form  of 
government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them 
against  Invasion:  and  on  application  of  the 
legislature,  or  of  the  executive  (when  the 
legislature  cannot  be  convened)  against 
domestic  violence. 

Mr.  President,  this  guarantee  to  every 
State  of  the  Union  of  a  republican  form 
of  government,  which  is  set  foith  in  the 
text  of  the  Constitution,  is  an  extremely 
vital  element  in  regard  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  an  anti-poll-tax  bill.  'I  he 
facts  have  demonstrated  that  there  has 
been  In  the  poll  tax  that  kind  of  a  bur- 
den upon  voting  which  has  a  tendency  to 
deny  the  republican  character  of  our 
Government  and  which  Is  Inimical  to 
the  conduct  of  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  President.  In  the  same  connection, 
there  has  been  some  feeling,  which  has 
been  sustained  by  some  of  the  ca.ses.  that 
the  poll  tax  represents  a  burden  upon  a 
national  right,  which  Is  the  right  to 
vote  for  Representatives  in  Congress  and 
for  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  the  declaration  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  poll  tax  Ls  not 
affected  by  any  such  point  until  the  Con- 
gress finds  that  the  poll  tax  is  a  burden 
and  proposes  to  legislate  in  the  field.  If 
the  Congress  enacts  the  substitute  which 
I  shall  submit,  the  Congress  will  be  mak- 
ing that  findmg.  and  will  give  an  addi- 
tional constitutional  basis  for  the  legis- 
lation. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  reliance  must 
be  placed  upon  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments. 

The  14th  amendment  deals 
equahty  of  opportunity  to  vol.. 
St; on?  case  Is  made  ouf  by  the  proposed 
Ick'i.slation  Itself  wad  by  the  findings  of 
Cu;u;ress  upon  the  subject  tliat  Uie  poll 
tax  m  actual  practice  oihu  att>s  to  deny  an 
equal  opportunity  to  vote,  th.^t  Uicre 
is  n  I  r<i,..i;  p;.  lection  of  Uic  laws  in  Uiat 
re;:a!-d 

la  miard  to  the  gURrnnte.  »«  of  tlie 

IStlwini.  n  iincnt.  t.'ir  ;..  .1  t.ix  '  ;«MHtrsas 
a  d'Miftl  of  or  as  .ui  a  ):  .a^ra.cnt  of  tlie 
niihl  of  ciii.M  i.,s  ;o  vole  by  vutur  of  luco, 
color,  or  pi-cvious  conditKn  of  strx.tude! 
That,  again,  is  based  ui>on  the  factual 
way  m  which  the  poll  t^ix  actually  w  jrks 
out. 

Mr  President,  that  is  a  summary  of 
tlie  legal  argument.  There  is  one  fur- 
ther point  with  respect  to  It.  It  will  be 
nof^d  that  the  Constitution  makes  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  provi3ions  which 
relate  to  the  right  to  vote  for  Repre.senta- 
tives  and  Senators  and  the  provisions 
which  relate  to  the  right  to  vote  for  pres- 
idential electors,  in  that  the  constitu- 
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tiunal  provisions  are  different  with  re- 
spect to  each.  In  respect  of  making  my 
ntnendment  ap.jlicable  to  presidential 
electors  as  well  there  are  a  number  of 
Supreme  Court  ca.ses  which  hold  that 
the  designation  of  presidential  electors 
Is  the  performa  ice  of  a  national  func- 
tion. I  shall  g  ve  a  cititation  to  such 
cases. 

Mr.  ROBER  TSO.V.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr  JAVITS.     I  yield 

Mr  ROBERTSON,  Did  the  Senator 
say  that  he  was  k'oing  to  amend  his  pro- 
po.sal  to  include  electors,  or  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  amend  it  to  mclude  elec- 
tors:* 

Mr,  JAVITS,  The  substitute  which  I 
shall  propo.'.e  includes  both  Members  uf 
the  House  and  Senators,  as  well  as 
electors. 

Mr.  ROBFFTSON  The  original 
draft,  however,  jid  not  include  « lectors, 
did  it?  I  have  i,  little  comment  on  that 
point  when  it  comes  my  turn  to  speak. 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  do  not  know  where 
the  SenaUjr  ^jets  that  information.  Tlic 
measure  which  i  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment in  the  naiure  of  a  sub.=;titut.e  for 
Senate  Joint  Reiolulion  l.>]6.  at  Uie  Lop 
of  page  2.  deals  *ith  elections  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  with  electors 
for  President  aid  Vice  President,  and 
with  elections  fo:  Senators  a:;d  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives 

Mr  ROBERT-ON.  Last  year  there 
were  four  or  fiv?  such  bills.  We  have 
them  every  year  It  is  a  little  difficult  to 
keep  up  with  th(>  wording  of  every  bill. 
The  Senator  doe;  add  the  property  quali- 
fications of  five  or  six  States,  besides  the 
poll  tax 

Mr  JAVrrs      Exactly 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  But  the  Senator 
docs  not  go  so  f.ir  as  the  Morse  bill  of 
last  year,  which  proposed  to  eliminate 
the  New  York  lite  racy  test, 

Mr  JAVITS  [  am  not  familiar  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Morse  bill, 

Mr  ROBERTSON  I  thouuht  the 
Senator  would  be  familiar  with  it 

Mr,  JAVITS  [  only  point  out  that  I 
believe  the  Cone-e.ss  has  power  in  this 
field  to  act  within  whatever  area  of  legis- 
lation It  desires  t")  act;  and.  in  my  view. 
It  desires  to  act  n  respect  to  a  specific 
field,  the  poll  ta>  with  which  my  pro- 
jw.-sal  deals.  It  1;  that  i-articular  thing 
that  I  Rm  seeking  to  i-eat  h  by  my  amend- 
mont,  as  it  atlecs  evuy  so-called  Kt>d- 
t  rnl  eU^llon, 

On  the  quMtlO'i  of  electors,  I  should 
like  to  conclude  by  i-crtdu\»  a  .itatemt'iu 
from  the  opinion  of  the  Court  in  iUtr- 
'  '/o/k  and  Cannon  v  Vnitrxt  Stntrs  390 
U  S  5-'4.  Rt  pace  544  ThRt  case  dralt 
with  the  Corrvipt  Pinctice.s  Act  The 
Court  denied  that  the  Connress  was 
limited  in  mnklnj;  the  application  of  the 
Corrupt  Practice.'  Act  or  confined  only 
to  Representawvcs  and  Senators,  and 
prevented  fi-om  including  presidential 
electors.  The  stMement  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  con^resslona  act  under  review  secKs 
to  preserve  ihp  purity  of  presidential  and 
vice  presidential  elictions.  Neither  in  pvir- 
pose  nor  In  effect  does  it  Interlere  with  the 
power  of  a  State  tc  appoint  electors  or  the 
manner  In  which  :helr  appointment  shall 
be  made.    It  deals  v.ith  poUticra  commltt^ees 
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orpanlied  for  the  purpoee  of  Influencing  elec- 
tions In  two  or  more  States,  and  with 
branches  or  subeidiarlee  of  national  com- 
mittees, and  excludes  from  Its  operation 
Slate  or  local  committees.  Its  operation, 
therefore.  Is  confined  to  situations  which, 
If  not  bey  nd  the  power  of  the  State  to  deal 
with  at  ai:.  are  beyond  Its  power  to  deal  with 
ftdtquate  y  It  In  no  sense  invades  any  ex- 
clusive Svnte   power. 

While  prp.<i!dentinl  oiectore  are  not  offlrers 
or  appr.ts  (.:  the  Federal  G.ivrrnmcnt  iln  re 
Green,  134  US  377,  379i,  they  exercKse  Fed- 
eral functl'i.s  under  and  dlsrharge  duties 
m  virtue  of  authority  conferred  bv  the  Con- 
.stitutl'.n  of  the  United  States,  The  Presi- 
dent u  vested  wuh  the  executive  power  of 
the  Nation  The  importance  of  his  election 
and  tie  vital  character  c.f  its  relationship  to 
and  effect  upon  the  welfare  and  safety  of 
the  whole  pt?cple  cinnrt  be  too  strongly 
e.tate'd  To  s&y  that  C  >n?Tress  Is  without 
ix>wer  to  pass  appropriate  legislation  to  safe- 
guard such  an  election  from  the  Improper 
use  of  money  to  Influence  the  result  Is  to 
deny  to  the  Nation  In  a  vital  particular  the 
power  of  self-protection.  Congress,  un- 
doubtedly possesses  that  power,  as  It  pos- 
sesses every  other  power  essential  to  pre- 
serve the  departments  and  Institutions  of 
the  General  Government  fr'^m  Impairment 
i'T  destruction,  whether  threatened  by  force 
■r  by  t  .irruitUon. 

The  riocision  also  cites  with  approval 
Iv  re  Yarborough.  110  U  S  651,  penerally 
sustaining  the  same  point  of  view. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  have  made  my 
proposed  substitute  applicable  both  to 
Representatives  and  Senators,  as  well  as 
to  electors  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, as  I  beheve  the  cases  show  very 
clearly  that  all  such  legislation  comes 
within  the  powers  of  the  Coneress,  when 
the  Congress  chooses  to  assert  such  pow- 
ers. A  constitutional  amendment  is  not 
required,  the  courts  havine  held  that 
such  lepislation  is  well  within  the  power 
of  Congress  The  Congress  should  leg- 
islate upon  this  sub.iect  by  statute,  along 
the  lines  of  the  struggle  which  has  con- 
tinued for  years  The  di-^tinpuished 
Senator  from  Washineton  !  Mr  Magntj- 
sonI  told  us  about  introducing  a  bill  in 
1937. 

In  this  body  it  has  been  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  get  at  anti-poll-tax  legislation. 
At  long  last  I  hope  we  are  at  it  now. 

So  my  case  to  the  Senate  is  summed 
up  in  the  proposition  that  it  Is  our  duty 
to  legislate  and  that  it  Is  our  responsi- 
bility to  submit  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment only  when  we  are  clearly  convinced 
that  we  do  not  have  the  power  to  legis- 
late The  burden  Ls  upon  those  who 
would  have  us  Mii)mit  a  constitutional 
funrndmrnt  InsteRd  of  Irglslatliu;  That 
burden  runnot  be  b<unc.  in  Uie  lluhl  of 
the  ca.vcs  j\nd  In  the  liKht  of  the  long 
hi-vtory  of  the  rather  ht  tly  fouyhl  bat- 
tle on  the  jwll  tax  I  am  delighted,  at 
long  iRst,  to  SOT  a  subttanlial  majority 
of  the  Senate  in  agrocmrnt  that  Uic  poll 
tax  is  an  incubus  which  should  no  longer 
be  carried  on  the  body  politic  of  Uie 
American  people,  but  Uiat  It  should  now 
be  dealt  with. 

I  deeply  believe — and  I  hope  very 
much  Uiat  a  majority  of  the  Senate  will 
agree — that  the  way  to  deal  with  the 
subject  is  by  eliminating  the  poll  tax  by 
m.eans  of  legislation,  which  is  weU  with- 
in our  powers. 

At  the  proper  time — which  I  under- 
stand will  be  after  the  Holland  amend- 


ment has  been  disposed  of— I  shall  offer 
my  proposal  as  a  substitute  for  the  entire 
Joint  resolution, 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


AMENDMENT     OP     NATIONAL     DE- 
FENSE EDUCATION  ACT  OP  1958 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  semor  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvama  :Mr.  Clark],  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  IMr.  Javits],  and 
myself,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  in  order  to 
repeal  certain  provisions  requiring  affi- 
davits  cf  disbelief. 

I  wi&h  to  read  into  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  joint  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  Penn.sylvania  ;Mr.  Clark]  and  me, 
and  I  am  sure  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  ;Mr.  Javits]  will  wish  to  join 
us  in  the  statement. 

The  bill  we  have  introduced  today, 
which  is  a  modification  of  a  similar  pro- 
posal we  sjxjnsored  last  session,  is  de- 
signed to  strike  out  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  a  section  which  has 
.seriously  weakened  the  effectiveness  of 
that  act  and  given  offense  to  countless 
members  of  the  academic  community  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  That  section  is 
lOOl'fKD  which  states  that  no  person 
shall  receive  fund-^  under  the  act  unless 
he  has  filed  an  affidavit  certifying — 

That  he  d->es  rot  be'.lere  In.  and  is  not 
a  memt>er  of  and  doe?  not  support  any  or- 
pnnizatlo.T  tiiat  believes  in  or  teache-s.  the 
overthrow  of  the  US  Government  by  force 
or  violence  or  by  any  illegal  or  unconstitu- 
tional metho.ls. 

Our  objections  to  the  "affldavit  of  dis- 
belief" are  these; 

First.  It  is  unnecessary.  Section 
1001ffW2>  requires  all  beneficiaries  of 
the  act  to  take  a  standard  loyalty  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  Government.  This 
bill  does  not  change  that  requirement. 
Why  should  a  student  be  required  to 
swear  that  he  is  loyal  as  well  as  that  he  is 
not  dL-^loyal'  Severe  criminal  laws  exist 
for  use  against  those  who  teach  or  ad- 
vocate the  violent  overthrow  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, whether  or  not  they  have  ap- 
phed  for  benefits  under  the  Education 
Act. 

Second.  It  is  lneffecth*e.  No  con- 
vinced Communist  would  hesitate  to  take 
either  the  oath  or  the  aflidavlt. 

Third.  It  defeats  the  purpose  of  the 
act.  While  tile  disloyal  person  would 
not  hr.sluae  to  Uke  it.  siujic  IntellUcnt 
conscirnliou.'S  youixg  people,  of  the  very 
kind  the  act  Ls  designed  to  help,  haNT  it- 
fused  to  partJclpale  in  the  defense  edu- 
cation program  because  of  this  ivquii-e- 
ment.  A  number  of  the  finest  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  In  the  country, 
in  all  regions,  public  and  private,  sec- 
tarian and  nonsectarian,  have  refused  to 
accept  any  funds  because  of  section 
1001 '  f  M  1  ( ,  and  the  list  of  these  institu- 
tions is  growing. 

Fourth.  It  is  discriminatory.  Busi- 
nessmen who  receive  Government  loans 
or  contracts,  farmers  who  receive  Gov- 
ernment subsidies,  veterans  and  their 
dependents  who  receive  Government 
pensions — none   of    them    have    to    file 
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sworn  statements  that  they  do  not  be- 
lieve In  orgsuiizations  which  believe  In 
the  overthrow  of  the  Government.  Only 
students  are  reqxiired  to  do  so.  And  not 
all  students — just  those  from  poor  fam- 
ilies who  are  obliged  to  borrow  funds  to 
complete  their  education. 

For  these  reasons,  and  many  more,  we 
urge  the  early  passage  of  our  bill  to  re- 
peal the  "afDdavlt  of  disbelief." 

We  are  confident  that  the  bill  In  Its 
present  form  has  the  support  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  college  and 
university  students  and  teachers  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  it  merits  and 
will  attract  a  majority  of  votes  in  the 
Sesate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
Clakx  in  the  chair  > .  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred 

The  bill  <S.  2929)  to  amend  the  Na- 
Uonal  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  in 
order  to  repeal  certain  provisions  requir- 
ing afBdavits  of  belief,  introduced  by  Mr 
KwiNiDY  ffor  himself.  Mr,  Clark,  and 
Mr.  jAvrrs).  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER.  The 
Chair  sdso  wishes  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  bill  will  attract  the  support  of  a 
large  majority  of  Senators. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  lo  inquire  of  my  di.stingui.shpd 
colleague  whether  he  feels  that  in  the 
committee  there  i.s  a  rea.sonable  chance 
this  measure,  which  represents,  as  I  un- 
derstand, the  action  taken  last  year  prior 
to  the  recommittal  motion,  has  a  reason- 
able chaJice  of  being  reported  favorably 
by  the  committee  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator, last  year  we  reported  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  a  complete  repeal  of  the  affidavit 
provision.  That  bill  came  from  our  com- 
mittee by  a  vote  of  13  to  2.  Now  what 
we  have  done  is  to  provide  that  the 
pledge  of  allegiance  shall  remain,  but  the 
aflBdavit  of  disbelief  is  to  be  repealed.  It 
is  my  judgment  that  the  committee  will 
again  report  such  a  provision  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  and  I  hope  shortly. 

I  am  most  concerned  about  what  will 
happen  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  where  we  should  address  our 
concern.  I  think  the  majority  will  sup- 
port the  provision. 

Mr.  KEATING  I  .share  the  hope  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  that  we 
can  eet  action  on  the  measure  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  for  I  believe  it  will  be  a  great 
improvement  o'.er  the  original  measure 
which  came  before  the  Senate  last  year. 
It  should  command  the  support  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  I 
certainly  hope  that  it  will. 

I  myself  have  had  a  great  deal  of  mail 
on  this  subject,  and  I  see  no  reason  on 
earth  why  a  student  applying  for  a  loan 
should  not  take  the  same  oath  which  we 
b-s  Members  of  Congress  or  those  in  the 
military  service  take,  but  to  require  the 
other  affidavit  in  addition  seems  to  me 
to  be  unnecessary,  to  be  unwise,  and  to 
defeat  the  very  purpose  which  is  sought 
by  many  sincere  people. 

Mr.     KENNEDY       The    endorsement 
given  by  the  junior  Senator  from   New- 
York  I  think  will  aid  in  passmg  the  bill. 
Mr.    KEATING.     I    thank   my    friend 
from    Massachu.setts    profusely    for    his 


kind  remarks,  which  I  feel  sure  are  a 
considerable  overstatement  but  which 
comport  with  the  usual  generous  spirit 
in  wh'ch  he  has  always  treated  me. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Junior 
Senator  from  New  York,  and  I  thank 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York,  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  I  should  like  to  state  that 
I  offered  an  amendment  when  the  bill 
was  t)efore  the  Senate  for  debate,  to 
eliminate  the  non-Communi.st  affidavit 
and  to  preserve  the  loyaltv  oath  Tliai 
amendment  was  adopted,  but  unfor- 
tunately was  not  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
ference committee 

I  Uunk  what  tlie  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  has  taken  a  leading  poM- 
tion  en  the  bill  traditionally  is  now  do- 
ing is  very  sound  I  am  very  glad  to 
join  with  him. 

Mr  President,  I  have  a  brief  state- 
ment in  ret-ard  to  the  repeal  of  the  non- 
Communi^t  affidavit  prcvi.sion  in  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1953. 

I  am  joining  as  a  principal  rospon.sor 
of  tht'  bill  of  the  Senator  from  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts  Mr  Kenv-edyI  to  remove  from 
section  lOOI'f'.  title  X.  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  the  requirement 
that  evf-ry  student  applying  for  loan 
funds  to  further  his  higher  education 
must  sign  a  non-Commuiiist  affidavit. 
This  requirement  has  been  found  so  ob- 
jectionable by  the  administrations  and 
student  bodies  of  13  leading  US  colleges 
and  universities  that  they  have  with- 
drawn from  this  loan  program  while  6 
other  well-known  institutions  have  cited 
the  affidavit  as  the  reason  they  will  re- 
fuse t(i  participate  in  the  pros^'ram  at  all. 

The  amendment  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachu.setts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy!, today  would  repeal  that  provision 
requiring  students  to  sign  a  non-Com- 
munist affidavit  while  retaining  the  re- 
quirement that  a  loyalty  oath  be  signed. 
With  the  elimination  of  the  negative 
affidavit,  and  the  retention  of  the  more 
positive  oath,  I  believe  there  is  every  rea- 
sonable expectation  that  those  colleges 
and  universities  now  out  of  the  program 
will  indeed  rejoin  or  join  it.  Thus  stu- 
dents de.sirous  of  obtaining  National  De- 
fense Education  loans  will  have  avail- 
able to  them  the  broadest  possible  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  developing 
their  special  talents— and  that  to  me  is 
the  compelling  reason  for  my  cosponsor- 
shipof  the  bill 

In  my  home  State  of  New  York.  Sarah 
Lawrence  College  in  Bronxville,  Colum- 
bia University.  Cornell  University, 
Queens  College.  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute,  and  Syracuse  University  have 
all  protested  the  affidavit  requirement  in 
strong  terms  to  me  personally,  and  in 
some  cases  directly  to  the  Department 
of  HealtiT,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

It  is  important  to  stress  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Arthur  Flemming,  has  urged  that 
this  section  of  the  act  be  repealed.  Al- 
though it  is  unfortunate  that  even  for  a 
few  months,  students  dependent  on  Fed- 
eral loan  funds  to  further  their  college 
education  have  perhaps  been  prevented 
from  applying  to  the  college  of  their  first 


choice,  the  Congress  should  properly 
heed  the  reasoned  arguments  of  the 
leaders  of  American  academic  and  in- 
tellectual life  who  a.sk  the  repeal  of  the 
affidavit  on  the  basis  that  it  is  seriously 
c:i5cnminatory  in  singling  out  such  a 
large  and  important  part  of  our  popula- 
tion— American  students.  I  hope  that 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  to 
which  this  legislation  has  been  referred 
will  give  It  prompt  consideration 

Mr  President,  I  Join  with  my  col- 
I'-ague  from  Ma.<  sachusolt,s  m  the  antici- 
pation that  we  .shall  have  very  prompt 
action  in  the  committee  upon  this  mat- 
ter, and  that  tl,e  committee  will  act 
favorably  in  reporting  U»e  bill  lo  the 
Senate 
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FIUJNG  OF  TEMPORARY  VACAN- 
CIFS  IN  THF;  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  re.solution  iS  J  Res  39'  to 
amend  the  Constitution  to  authorize 
Governors  to  fill  temporary  vacancies  m 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives. 

Mr  ROBERTSON  Mr  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

Barilett 

Beatl 

Brunsdale 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case,  S  Dak. 

Church 

Clark 

Cotton 

Etodd 

Piear 

Green 


Oruenlng 

Hartke 

Hennlngs 

Hill 

HoUand 

Javtu 


McCleilan 

Mansfield 

Prouty 

Robertson 

Scott 

Spark  man 


Johiison,  Tex.  Talrr.ftdge 

Johnston  8  C.  Thtirmond 

Jordan  Wiley 

Keating  Williams.  Del. 

Kefauver  Yarborough 

Lausche  Young,  Ohio 
McCarthy 


Mr,  MANSFIELD,  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr,  Cha- 
vez) the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  (Mr. 
GoREl,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
Kerr  I.  the  Senators  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee  and  Mr,  O'MahoneyI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse  1.  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Sm. others] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  McNamara)  is  ab- 
sent because  of  a  death  m  his  family 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett  1.  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr,  CapehartI, 
the  Senators  from  Kansas  ( Mr.  Carlson 
and  Mr,  Schoeppeli,  the  Senators  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  HruskaI, 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  I  Mr  Fonc  I .  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  GoldwaterI, 
and  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Klchel)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Grxjening  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President.  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Aims  is  instructed  to  exe- 
cute the  order  of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  Mr.  Allott.  Mr. 
Anuerson.  Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Bridges.  Mr. 
Bush,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  Carroll.  Mr,  Cask  of  New  Jersey] 
Mr.  CoopKR.  Ml ,  DiRKsiN.  Mr.  Douglas, 
Mr,  DwoRSHAK.  Mr.  Eastland.  Mr.  El- 
lender.  Mr.  Eniile.  Mr.  ERvm.Mr,  Fxtl- 
bright.    Mr.    Hart.    Mr.    Hayden.    Mr. 

HiCKKNLOOPER.        Mr.        HUMPHREY.        Mr. 

Jackson,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Long  of 
Hawaii.  Mr,  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr  Martin.  Mr,  Monroney, 
Mr,  Morton.  Ut.  Mundt,  Mr.  Murray, 
Mr.  Musxie.  Mr.  NEUBErcBR,  Mr.  Pas- 
tore.  Mr,  Pro-XMirb.  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr. 
RirssELL,  Mr,  SaTONSTALL,  Mrs  Smith. 
Mr,  Stknnis.  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Youtjc  of 
North  DakoU  entered  the  Chamber  and 
answered  to  their  names 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum IS  present, 

Mr.  ROBERrsON  Mr  President, 
first  the  junior  Senator  from  Virginia 
would  like  to  ha/e  the  Record  .show  that 
the  decision  tha:  the  quorum  call  which 
has  Just  now  been  concluded  should  be 
a  live  quorum  was  made  by  the  Senate 
leadership. 

Before  the  junior  Senator  from  Vir- 
gima  discusses  Senate  bill  2868,  intro- 
duced by  the  dis  inguished  Senator  from 
New  York  iMr,  Javitsj,  he  wishes  to 
make  a  brief  reft  rcnce  to  the  concluding 
remarks  of  the  t<>nator  from  New  York. 
who  said  that  this  incubus — referring  to 
the  poll  tax  In  fi\e  Sutes — can  no  longer 
be  carried  by  l.ie  body  politic  of  tlus 
Nation. 

That  reminded  me  of  a  reference  in  a 
speech  against  a  poll  tax  bill  in  August 
of  1948.  in  which  I  referred  to  a  qualifi- 
cation of  the  St^te  of  New  York  known 
as  the  literacy  test,  which  was  at  that 
time — and  I  as.'^ume  still  ls — the  equiva- 
lent of  a  .seventh-grade  education. 

I  asked  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  if  he  was  familiar  with  the 
Morse  bill  of  last  year,  which  .sought  to 
take  from  the  states  their  clear  con- 
stitutional right  lo  fix  the  qualifications 
of  voters.  It  woald  include,  of  course, 
the  property  test  the  poll  tax  test,  the 
educational  test,  and  similar  tests  they 
desired  to  apply.  I  asked  him  if  he  re- 
called that  the  Senator  f:om  Oregon 
proposcKl  in  liis  bill  last  year  to  wipe  out 
all  literacy  tests.  He  said  he  did  not 
know  anything  about  that. 

Let  me  read  from  what  I  said  on  tliat 
subject  11  years  ago: 

I  am  also  tc.ld  that  in  order  to  register  in 
New  York  one  must  paae  a  llterKcy  teet 
which  \a  equivalent  to  a  seventh-grade  edu- 
cation. Suppose  we  were  to  apply  that  New 
York  test  to  Virginia  Mississippi,  and  Florida. 

1  do  not  like  to  make  public  ccnfes.<:lon  of 
this,  because  In  the  dl.strlct  which  I  formerly 
represented  In  the  House,  known  as  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  there  are  a  great  many 
elementary  schools,  high  schools,  preparatory 
Bchools.  and  colleges.  As  f.irmiiig  area*  go. 
It  Is  a  rather  prosperous  section,  at.d  as 
people  go,  the  people  of  that  section  are  fine 
people  and  I  am  very  proud  of  them.  The 
chief  recruiting  officer  In  that  area  told  me 

2  years  ago,  when  I  complained  of  the  fact 
that  the  Army  was  taking  so  few  boys  from 


Virginia,  that  In  that  district  42  percent 
of  those  who  volunteered  were  rejected  be- 
caiiBe  they  did  not  have  the  equivalent  of  a 
seventh-grade  education,  I  said,  "Then  your 
tests  must  be  too  exacting,  and  your  stand- 
ards -nust  be  too  high.  Thoac  boya  have 
plenty  of  common  senae  and  courage.  They 
know  how  to  shoot,  and  they  would  make 
fine  s(. Idlers.  The  tests  must  be  too  eevere," 
He  replied,  "No,  the  modern  army  has  a  great 
many  newfangled  sclent inc  devices,  and  If 
the  tKiys  are  not  educated  we  cannot  use 
them  •' 

That  was  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
one  of  tlie  best  areas  In  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia Of  course,  the  precentage  then, 
and  since,  in  the  20  counties,  where  tliere 
are  as  many  colored  tw.vs  as  there  are 
white  boys,  of  those  who  were  rejected 
because  they  could  not  meet  the  seventh- 
Krade  test  is  far  higher  tiian  42  percent. 
Yet  the  distinsuislied  Senator  from 
New  York  refers  to  a  requirement  of  $1,50 
a  year,  all  of  which  goes  to  the  schools, 
and  from  which  Virginia  is  deriving 
nearly  $2  million  in  revenue,  as  an  in- 
cubus upon  the  body  politic  which  can  no 
longer  be  carried.  But  a  literacy  test, 
which  would  disqualify  many  foreigners 
who  cannot  speak  English,  is  entirely 
proper.     That  is  no  incubus. 

Because  voters  come  and  go,  there 
is  in  New  York  a  requirement  to  register 
before  each  election.  It  seems  they  are 
not  trusted,  for  there  is  no  provision  for 
permanent  registration.  The  require- 
ment to  register  before  each  election  dis- 
qualifie.*:  more  prospective  voters  in  the 
city  of  New  York  alone  than  does  the 
failure  to  pay  a  poll  tax  in  the  entire 
State  of  Virginia. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  says  the 
poll  tax  is  an  incubus  and  should  be 
repealed.  Although  he  is  a  brilliant 
lawTer,  I  feel  he  gave  a  demonstration 
today  of  the  old  maxim,  "There  are  none 
so  blind  as  they  that  won't  see." 

He  knows  the  history  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  in  Philadelphia,  and 
of  the  historj'  of  the  ratifying  conven- 
tions. He  knows  the  explanation  given 
in  the  Federalist  Papers  by  both  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  and  James  Madison — 
that  we  were  creating  a  new  Federal 
Union  of  sovereign  States  and  that  the 
Founding  Fathers  were  determmed  to 
keep  that  Union  from  acting  in  a  des- 
potic manner.  He  knows  that  the  sov- 
ereign States  kept  to  themselves,  and 
shall  always  keep  to  themselves,  the 
right  t-o  determine  the  qualifications  of 
electors.     « 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
jAviTsi  knows  of  the  legal  decisions,  and 
cites  the  14th  and  15th  amendments  to 
the  Constitution.  I  will  refer  to  a  series 
of  cases  on  both  amendments  to  show 
that  they  have  no  relation  whatever  to 
the  qualifications  of  voters. 

Mr,  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  ROBERl^ON,  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr,  RUSSELL.  I  am  sure  that  my 
distini,'uished  friend  from  Virginia,  who 
is  an  eminent  constitutionalist  and 
scholar,  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
language  to  which  he  refers,  giving  the 
States  the  right  to  prescribe  the  quali- 
fications of  voters,  is  the  only  language 


that  appears  in  the  Constitution  and  in 
the  amendments  thereto  in  identical 
terms  in  two  places. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON,  Article  I,  section  2, 
and  the  17th  amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  In  the  17th  amend- 
ment. So  no  argument  can  be  made  as 
to  what  the  14th  and  15th  amendments 
did  in  the  case  of  the  election  of  Sen- 
ators. If  these  amendments  repealed 
the  original  power  of  article  I,  it  was 
reinstated  when  the  17th  amendment 
was  adopted  as  to  Senators. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Absolutely.  There 
can  be  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  So  there  can  be  no 
collision  between  the  15th  amendment 
and  the  14th  amendment  and  the  quali- 
fication in  the  original  Constitution,  be- 
cause the  last  word  on  the  subject  was  in 
the  17th  amendment,  wherein  the  Ident- 
ical language  was  approved  by  the  SUtes 
subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the  14th 
and  15th  amendments.  So.  if  the  14t,h 
and  15Lh  amendments  were  contrary  to 
the  qualification  power  in  article  I,  it 
was  reaffirmed  and  reestablished  when 
the  17th  amendment  was  adopted  as  to 
the  election  of  Senators. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON,  I  could  not  agree 
more  fully  with  the  Senator,  I  wish  to 
a.sk  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Georgia  if  he  agrees  with  this:  "There 
are  none  so  blind  as  they  that  will  not 
see," 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  saying  is  as  old 
as  Holy  Writ,  and  I  will  be  the  last  to 
drspute  it. 

Mr,  ROBERTSON.  As  the  Senator 
has  pointe<l  out,  the  17th  amendment 
carries  the  exact  language  he  has  re- 
ferred to,  adopted  after  the  14th  and 
15th  amendments  had  been  adopted.  It 
stat(-s  that  the  "electors  in  each  State 
.shall  have  the  qualifications  of  the  elec- 
tors of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
State  legislatures,"  But  the  amendment 
does  not  say  anything  about  Congress 
determining  the  'times,  place  and  man- 
ner of  holding  elections." 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  hopes  to  change  the 
Constitution  in  even.-  respect.  He  urges 
that  we  should  wipe  out  the  power  of 
establishing  a  property  qualification  as 
is  done  by  seven  States — many  of  them 
Nortliem  States,  such  as  Maine  and 
Ma.<;sachusetts.  Virginia,  of  course, 
abolished  the  property  qualification  long 
ago.  and  so  did  the  State  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr,  RUSSELL,  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 
Mr.  RUSSELL,     All  of  the  Thirteen 
Original  States  had,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, a  property  qualification  for  the 
exercise  of  the  fr.anchisc, 

Mr,  ROBERTSON,  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  now  wislies  to  discuss  the  spe- 
cific provisions  of  S.  2863,  because  we 
are  put  on  notice  that  that  is  where  the 
real  fight  is  commg.  We  are  told  to 
repeal  tlie  poll  tax  by  constitutional 
amendment  is  the  legal  thing  to  do.  but 
that  that  process  is  too  slow.  Where 
does  that  leave  us  with  respect  to  ail  the 
other  constitutional  questions  and  civil 
rights  questions  which  it  is  proposed  to 
brmg  up  before  the  session  is  over? 
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To  amend  the  Constitution  by  legisla- 
tive procedure  Is  easier,  It  is  argued.  If 
we  do  that  by  the  statutory  method  with 
respect  to  one  civil  right,  then  we  will  be 
confronted  with  the  same  situation 
when  we  consider  the  other  rights  which 
ar«  not  the  subject  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  because  they  are  reserved  to 
the  various  States. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
Mr.  RUSSELL,  The  Senator  is  aware 
of  the  fact  that  if  it  Is  possible  to  create 
by  statute  an  alleged  civil  right  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  then  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  take  away  by  statute 
any  constitutional  right  which  any  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  may  enjoy 

There  was  a  time  when  I  was  very 
critical  of  some  of  my  brethren  in  the 
Senate  for  undertaking  to  elimiiiate  by 
statute  the  plain  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution. However,  in  the  light  of  the 
precedent  set  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1954.  when  they  changed  the  Constitu- 
tion by  Court  decision — and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Court  has  as  much  pcAPr 
in  that  area  as  has  Congres.s — I  am  con- 
strained not  to  be  quite  so  critical  of 
some  of  my  brethren  for  undertaking  to 
change  the  Constitution  by  statute. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield' 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  As  I  recall,  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  a  comparatively  recent  case, 
Breedlove  against  Suttles.  held  that  a 
State  has  the  constitutional  power  to 
impose  a  poll  tax  as  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  voting. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  ab.so- 
lutely  correct.  I  will  cite  that  ca.se 
later. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  that  those  who  undertake  to  re- 
peal the  poll  ta.x  by  statute,  as  distinct 
from  a  constitutional  amendment,  aie 
manifesting  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
judicial  stability  of  the  Supreme  Court  "^ 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  One  could  well 
think  so.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  tried  to  justify  himself 
by  saying,  "I  am  not  claiming  that  the 
imposition  of  a  poll  tax  is  uxiconstitu- 
tional." 

Of  cour.se.  being  a  good  lawyer.  I  a.<?- 
sume  he  knows  how  many  cases,  includ- 
ing a  recent  case  in  Virginia.  Bucler 
versus  Thompson,  have  held  that  the 
poll  tax  was  constitutional  But,  he 
said,  that  does  not  mean  that  Congress 
cannot  make  it  unconstitutional 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  Congress  cannot  make  any- 
thing unconstitutional  without  refer- 
ence to  the  meaning  of  changing  the 
Constitution.  That  is  what  is  proposed 
here.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  try  to 
shade  the  meaning,  so  the  proposal  does 
not  mean  qualifications.  An  effort  is 
bemg  made  to  try  to  shade  the  meaning 
of  fraudulent  practices,  which,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  .says,  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  right  to  control:  ipso 
facto,  he  says,  the  imposition  of  a  poll 
tax  causes  fraudulent  practices,  because 
we  have  heard  of  fraud  bemg  commit- 


ted under  it.  He  says:  We  have  a  poll 
tax:  fraud  has  been  committed  in  con- 
nection with  it;  therefore,  the  poll  tax  is 
fraudulent. 

I  believe  that  is  the  kind  of  argmnent 
that  Cicero  wt)uld  have  called  post  hoc. 
ergo  pi-opter  hoc:  If  one  follows  ihe 
other,  the  other  Is  the  cause 

In  calling  once  again  the  poll  tAx  an 
incubus  upon  the  body  iwlitic  of  the 
United  St«t^s.  Uie  Senator  from  New 
York  says  that  we  cannot  wait  for  lh»^ 
legitimate  processes  of  a  constitutional 
change. 

The  Senafor  from  Virginia,  on  the 
contrary,  does  not  see  that  there  is  any 
necessity  for  change.  In  my  opinion, 
we  are  getting  along  very  well  in  Vir- 
ginia, nor  do  we  deny  anyone  proper 
rights.  Moreover,  other  States  which 
have  poll  taxes  feel  the  same  way.  As 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
said  to  me  today.  tho.<=e  who  do  not  have 
the  problem  are  proposing  a  remedy. 
They  therefore  offer  to  tell  us  what  to 
do  about  poll  taxes,  registrars  and 
referees. 

The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  is  very  serious.  I  am  sure  that  the 
22  Senators  who  cosponsor  the  bill  would 
realize  that  if  they  would  take  the  time 
to  read  the  history  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  the  explanation  of  it  by 
.Madison  and  Hamilton,  the  debates  in 
the  ratifying  conventions  and  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Court  as  the.se  issues  came 
before  it. 

I  ask  them  to  consider  seriously  the 
issue  because  we  swore  as  Senators  to 
uphold  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States 

Far  be  it  from  the  junior  Senator 
from  Virginia  to  imply  that  any  col- 
league would  consider  lightly  that  oath. 
But  he  does  urge  that  they  consider 
the  principles  and  facts  involved  in  such 
bills  as  this  one  before  us. 

We  have  a  form  of  government  which, 
as  It  is  at  present  constituted,  is  older 
than  any  other  in  the  world.  It  is  the 
deliberate  opinion  of  all  who  have  com- 
mented on  our  prosperity,  diversity  of 
interests,  and  success  as  a  Nation,  that 
the  only  thing  which  has  enabled  us  to 
hold  together  as  a  Nation  longer  than 
has  any  other  form  of  government  is  the 
fact  that  we  have  given  to  the  central 
government  limited  powers.  We  have 
reserved  to  the  48  States,  now  to  the  50 
States,  powers  not  given  to  the  Central 
Government.  I  am  persuaded  that  we 
cannot  encroach  lightly  upon  the  powers 
of  the  States  and  expect  this  wonderful 
experiment  in  representative  democracy 
to  survive. 

Therefore,  I  .say  the  Javits  bill  is  a 
.serious  attack  upon  the  riu-hts  of  the 
States  and  should  nor  be  treated  lightly 
by  any  Member  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  my  purpo.se  in  taking 
the  floor  today  is  to  point  out  the  fal- 
lacies in  the  latest  of  a  number  of  bills 
which  seek  to  outlaw  the  poll  tax  Spe- 
cifically, my  di.scussion  will  treat  S  2868. 
introduced  on  January  20  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  J.\vits1  for  himself 
and  other  Senators. 

Serious  consideration  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution  as  pro- 
posed by  Senate  Resolution  126  makes 


my  task  easier  For  it  is  my  conviction 
that  the  list  of  66  Senators  who  have 
signed  the  resolution — known  as  the  Hol- 
land resolution — is  at  lea.st  a  demon- 
stration of  their  own  doubt  of  the  ct>n- 
stitutionnlity  of  such  action  by  lemsia- 
tion  No  l«\<vs  a  ptMsun  thiin  Cl«;rncf» 
Mitchell,  of  the  NAACFV  rt»co«niMxl  this 
imor'>)rvtatjoii  m  his  statement  on  S«mi- 
ftt«^  Joint  He.soiuli'.n  IJti  bt^huT  the  Sub- 
con\initteo  on  the  Judicial  y—.M^>  heal- 
ings b<^fore  subcomniUtee  of  the  Coni- 
inittef  on  the  Judiciary,  on  Senate  Joml 
Resolution  126  86th  Congre.ss,  1st  ses- 
sion. Augiusl  17  and  27.  1959,  page  71 
The  same  fear  was  expre.s.sed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  I  Mr.  JavitsI  when 
he  introduced  S   2868. 

Let  me  add  that,  in  my  opinion.  If  such 
a  result  is  to  be  effected,  the  proper 
means  would  be  by  constitutional 
amendment,  rather  than  by  legislative 
action.    But  I  would  not  favor  the  result 

I  shall  turn  to  S.  2868  and  to  such  new 
developments  as  there  may  be  In  a  sub- 
ject that  has  been  thoroughly  debated 
for  20  years. 

THE  THKOST  OF  S.  2»6B 

S.  2868  would  make  it  unlawful  to  re- 
quire any  tax  or  to  impose  a  property 
qualification  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting 
in  a  national  election,  or  to  interfere  with 
a  per.son"s  registering  or  voting  because 
of  his  failure  to  pay  the  tax  or  meet  the 
qualification.  The  bill  states  that  any 
such  action  "shall  be  deemed  an  inter- 
ference with  the  manner  of  holding  pri- 
maries or  other  elections  for  said  na- 
tional officers,  an  abridgment  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  a  tax  on  such  rights  and 
privileges,  and  an  obstruction  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  Federal  Government" 
In  his  amendment,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  seeks  to  .spell  out  what  he 
knows  is  not  in  the  law.  He  calls  it  a 
"manner,"  when,  of  course,  he  is  dealing 
with  the  qualifications  of  electors,  rather 
than  with  the  manner  in  which  they 
shall  vote. 

It  is  a  little  difBcult  to  discover  the 
penalties  the  authors  of  the  bill  have  in 
mind  for  future  violators  of  the  act 
This  is  t>ecause.  unlike  former  bills,  there 
is  no  provision  for  injunction,  f^ne,  or 
imprisonment.  In  my  opinion,  the 
vagueness  of  S  2868  on  the  subject  of 
remedies  Is  a  fitting  companion  of  the 
weakness  of  its  constitutional  basis 

I  would  note  here,  however,  that  the 
present  proposed  legislation  Is  less  ex- 
treme than  some.  For  instance,  it  does 
not  seek  to  outlaw  hteracy  or  intelligence 
tests  as  did  a  measure  introduced  last 
July  9;  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  out- 
law property  qualifications,  a  step  often 
not  included  in  the  other  proposals. 

In  the  words  of  its  sponsor,  the  intent 
of  the  bill  is  not  only  to  eliminate  poll 
taxes  in  the  five  States  where  they  re- 
main. Alabama,  Arkansas,  Mi.ssi.ssippi, 
Texas,  and  Virginia,  but  also  to  remove 
any  other  economic  (property  qualifica- 
tion for  voting.  Thus,  if  passed,  it  would 
apply  to  statutes  on  the  books  of  Florida. 
Maine,  Massachusetts.  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island.  Vermont,  and  South  Caro- 
lina. 

In  my  judgment,  S.  2868  would  be  un- 
constitutional because  u  wuuid  cunflict 
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with  the  constitutional  provisions  that 
the  qualifif^aticns  for  electors  are  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  States. 

I  am  comforted  to  find  that  my  doubt 
about  the  consUluliondlitjr  of  such  bills  ia 
sliured  by  the  rtn-rnt  report  of  the  U.S. 
CumnnvMon  on  Civil  RiRhla.  September 
9,  1959  Afu?r  discussing  briefly  the 
ckso.s  nniumrnis  in  Lssue.  Uie  i-eport 
stat-es  at  pace  113: 

Tl»^  rtfbatp  on  UiMe  bill*  xi-ould  thus  o^rm 
to  li.d:c.'>l*  th.li  the  co:>«tltutioni»l!iy  of  Frd- 
ernl     rintlpoU-lAX     legislation     is     «(      Ipasl 

dnuhUul, 

That  is  the  Commission  which  pro- 
posed the  appointment  of  the  registrars. 
Coming  from  such  a  source,  it  is  an  ad- 
mission indeed 

T7ie  theme  tliat  will  prove  dominant 
In  my  analysis  is  as  follows:  If  it  is  es- 
tabli.  hed  by  congressional  action  that 
Congress  has  the  rn  ht  to  determine  any 
qualification  for  voters  in  all  elections, 
that  principle  can  be  applied  to  every 
form  of  qualification.  Thereafter  a 
temporary  majority  in  the  national  leg- 
islature will  be  able  to  broaden  or  restrict 
the  electorate  to  serve  its  own  ends.  It 
is  because  of  this  fear,  that  the  National 
Government  might  be  able  to  qualify  the 
electors  of  the  States  to  keep  it.'^elf  in 
power;  or  conversely,  that  the  States 
might  combine  to  destroy  the  National 
Goverrmient.  that  led  to  the  pre.sent  con- 
stitutional provision.*.  As  will  become 
clear  in  a  moment,  such  a  danger  was 
anticipated,  debated,  and  provided  for  by 
the   Foundmg    Fathers. 

Here  are  t!ie  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  which  are 
involved: 
Representatives,  article  I.  section  2: 
The  Hr>use  of  Renrefentatives  shall  be 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
year  by  the  people  of  the  several  Slates,  and 
the  electors  In  each  State  chall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  eiectors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  leg- 
islature. 

The  17th  amendment,  relating  to  the 
election  of  Senatois.  was  recently  re- 
ferred to  by  th.e  distincruished  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr  Russell]. 
It  reads: 

The  .Senate  of  the  Unlt«<l  States  shall  be 
compKised  of  two  Senators  from  each  State, 
elected  by  the  people  thereof,  for  6  years; 
and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote 

Mr  President,  mark  you  this.  This 
was    after    the    15th    amendment    was 

adopted. 

The  electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the 
quallflcatlons  requisite  for  elect<^rs  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  leglsia- 
turea. 

Representatives  and  Senators,  article 
I.  section  4: 

The  times,  place-s,  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  fur  Senators  and  Representatives, 
shall  be  pre.scrlbed  In  each  State  by  the 
legislature  thcre^jf.  but  the  empress  may 
at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regu- 
lations, except  aa  to  the  places  of  choosing 
Senators. 

ANALYSIS    or    THE    AKCVMENT 

The  first  question  Is  whether  the  Im- 
Ix)sition  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite 
f'lr  voting  is  a  matter  of  qualification  of 
a  voter,  under  article  I,  section  2,  of  the 
Con  utution,  or  whether  it  is  a  matter 
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involving  the  "manner"  of  holding  an 
elecUon  and  covered  by  article  I.  sec- 
tion 4.  of  the  Constitution.  If  the  poll 
tax  is  a  matter  of  quaimcation.  then  It 
is  up  to  the  SUte  to  determine  what  re- 
strlcUons  it  wishes  to  Impose,  subject 
onlv  to  Uie  condlUon  that  the  Suie  may 
not  impose  resUicUons  dlscrimlnaUng 
against  prospecUve  ^-oters  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condlUon  of 
servitude  in  vlolaUon  of  Uie  15th 
amendment,  or  against  voiei-s  on  ac- 
count of  sex  m  violaUon  of  Uie  19th 
amendment.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
poll  tax  js  a  matter  involvmg  the  "man- 
ner" of  holding  an  election,  then  the 
Federal  Govermntnt  may,  if  it  wishes, 
supersede  the  requirements  miposed  by 
the  States. 

Likewise,  from  time  to  time  efforts 
are  made  to  invalidate  restrictions  and 
discriminations  in  voting  requirements 
on  the  ground  that  they  violate  the 
privileges  and  immunities,  or  equal  pro- 
tection, provisions  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

In  my  opinion,  the  imposition  of  a 
poll  tax  is  a  matter  of  the  qualifications 
of  a  voter,  controlled  exclusively  by  the 
State  under  article  I.  section  2.  of  the 
Constitution.  Therefore,  the  Federal 
Government  can.'iot  under  article  I,  sec- 
tion 4.  of  the  Constitution,  prohibit  the 
imposition  of  a  poll  tax  under  the  gui.se 
of  regulating  the  "manner"  of  the  elec- 
tion. Accordingly,  article  I,  section  4, 
of  the  Constitution  is  not  a  proper  basis 
for  S.  2S68.  section  1  of  which  defines 
th?  imposition  of  a  poll  tax  as  an  inter- 
ference with  the  ■manner"  of  holding 
primaries  and  elections  for  national  of- 
ficers. 

As  will  be  demon.strated.  the  Supreme 
Court  has  made  it  clear  that  poll  taxes 
and  other  qualifications  imposed  by  the 
States  are  based  on  article  I.  section  2, 
and  are  solely  within  the  control  of  the 
State. 

Moreover.  Congress  does  not  have  any 
power  to  regulate  even  the  "manner" 
of  appointing  electors  for  President  and 
Vice  President.  Thus,  if  it  be  conceded 
that  the  qualifications  of  electors  for 
these  offices  did  relate  to  the  manner 
of  holding  elections,  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  would  be  unconstitutional.  Arti- 
cle n.  section  I.  of  the  Constitution  is 
explicit  when  it  provides  that  "each 
State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as 
the  legislature  thereof  may  direct."  the 
electors  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

So  when  S,  2868  tries  to  supersede 
that  language,  it  is  in  the  teeth  of  the 
words  of  the  Constitution  itself. 

Section  1  of  S.  2868  al.<;o  states  that 
poll  taxes  shall  be  deemed  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  right  and  privilege  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  This  may  be 
a  reference  to  the  14th.  15th,  and  19th 
amendments. 

Court  decisions  have  held  that  the 
14th  and  19th  amendments  do  not  pre- 
clude the  imposition  of  a  poll  tax. 
Moreover,  the  case  of  Butler  against 
Thompson,  discussed  later,  has  held  that 
the  Virginia  poll  tax  is  a  valid  exercise 
of  the  State's  authority  under  article  I. 
section  2.  of  the  Constitution,  and  nei- 
ther in  Its  terms  nor  its  application  vio- 
lates the  15th  amendment.    S   2CGJ,  m 


finding  that  all  poll  Uxee  abridge  that 
amendment,  would  not  be  consUtu- 
Uonal. 

In  the  same  section  ol  the  bill  is  a 
congressional  finding  that  poll  Uxea  are 
a  Ux  on  "sucli  rights  and  privileges," 
Pot  Uie  sake  of  argument,  let  us  assvime 
that  sudi  "privileges  of  U.S.  ciUtens'  to 
vote,  as  proponents  of  Uie  bill  assert,  do 
in  fact  exist.  Ne\*erthele.ss.  reasonable 
taxes  may  be  imposed  to  raise  money 
for  Uie  support  of  government. 

The  Breedlove  case,  which  I  shall  dis- 
cu.'^s  later— which  case  was  mentioned 
earlier  today  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  IMr.  Ervinj  — 
pomts  out  that  so  long  as  the  statute 
appears  to  be  bona  fide,  and  that  pay- 
ment as  a  condition  to  voting  appears"  a 
rea.sonable  method  of  collection,  the  tax 
law  is  not  forbidden  by  the  Constitution. 

The.se  taxes  as  well  as  property  quali- 
fications are  also  deemed  by  S.  2868  to 
be  'an  obstruction  of  the  operations  of 
the  Federal  Government." 

I  admit  I  am  perplexed  as  to  what 
operations  are  intended  by  this  clause, 
except  by  referring  to  the  Federal  Con- 
sUtution.  For  it  is  that  instrument 
which  defines  the  scope  of  Federal  and 
State  powers.  Therefore,  we  will  later 
read  it  in  detail  to  discover  how  it  de- 
fines these  so-called  voting  operations  of 
the  National  Government. 

The  aim  in  succeeding  parts  of  my 
speech  is  to  reveal  the  history  of  State 
power  over  voter  qualifications,  as  shown 
hy  the  constitutional  debates  and  the 
Federalist  papers,  and  then  to  develop 
the  court  decisions  which  prove  the  as- 
sertions above.  Fortunately,  the  framers 
of  that  document  left  us  in  no  doubt  on 
the  subject. 

DirFERI.NC    QCALmCATIONS    OT    THE    ST.\T« 

A.  The  Constitutional  Convention 
At  the  outset,  we  sliould  take  note  of 
the  fact  that  in  1789  the  States  had  rig- 
orous and  widely  differing  requirements 
for  voting.  These  were  summarized  by 
Chief  Justice  Waite  in  his  opinion  in 
Minor  v.  Happcr^ctt.  21  Wall.  162  (1874), 
at  page  172.  The  general  requirement 
was  ownership  of  property,  usually  real 
estate.  In  1789  Georgia  hberalized  its 
requirements  by  extending  the  vote  to 
tho.'^e  who  had  prepaid  taxes,  even 
though  they  did  not  qualify  by  property 
ownership.  Other  States  followed  suit. 
Thus,  the  adoption  of  the  poll  tax  was 
not  a  device  for  restricting  suffrage,  but 
one  of  liberalization. 

Specifically,  at  the  time  the  Thirteen 
Original  States  formed  the  Union,  the 
provisions  of  six  State  constitutions  and 
the  colonial  charters  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut,  in  referring  to  a  poll 
tax,  as  in  New  Hampshire,  or  to  a  prop- 
erty tax  requirement,  used  either  the 
word  "qualifications"  or  the  word  "qual- 
ify" as  applicable  to  those  requirements 
for  voting.  For  language  of  those  docu- 
ments, see  hearings  before  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  126,  86th  Con- 
gress, 1st  session.  August  17  and  27, 
pages  23-29 

The.'^e  differences  occasioned  many 
dtb.^tes  in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion on  the  possibility  of  uniform  quali- 
fier':ons  for  voiers. 
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In  enantning  the  records  of  the  Con- 
▼entkxi,  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that 
three  principal  problems  were  involved: 

First.  The  first  and  most  important 
question  was  whether  the  Representa- 
tives should  be  chosen  by  the  people  or 
by  the  State  legislatures.  This  thresh- 
old issue  was  resolved  in  favor  of  popu- 
lar election  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  the  decision  was  sustained 
by  the  formal  action  of  the  Convention. 

Second.  Once  popular  election  had 
been  voted,  the  next  question  was  what 
qualifications  should  be  required  of 
electors  for  Representatives.  and 
whether  Congress  should  be  given  any 
power  to  change  the  qualifications  as  so 
established.  The  committee  of  detail 
decided  to  define  the  qualifications  of 
electors  in  the  Constitution  itself  and 
to  deny  to  Congress  any  power  to 
change  the  definition.  While  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention  favored  setting 
forth  in  the  Constitution  even  more  de- 
tailed qualifications  for  electors,  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  detail  was 
adopted  by  the  Convention. 

Third.  The  next  question  was  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  States  and  Congress 
should  participate  in  regulating  the 
times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  Senators  and  Rppresenta- 
tives.  The  committee  of  detail  gave  the 
subject  to  the  State  legislatures  in  the 
first  instance,  with  a  power  of  rcvi.sion  in 
Congress.  With  some  modifications, 
this  plan  was  adopted  by  the  Convention. 
Popular  suffrage 

TTie  decision  to  provide  for  Represent- 
atives to  be  chosen  "by  the  people" 
rather  than  by  State  legi.=iature.s  was  an 
Important  one  for  the  history  of  popular 
suffrage.  Moreover  sec:. on  2,  article  I, 
finally  evolved: 

ARTICXX    I 

S«c.  2.  The  House  of  Representatives  sh.%11 
be  composed  of  Members  chosen  every  sec- 
ond yeax  'by  the  people"  of  the  several 
States,  and  the  electors  m  each  State  shall 
have  the  qualiflcations  requisite  for  electors 
of  the  "most  numerous  branch"  of  the  State 
legislature. 

The  quoted  words  also  assured  a  broad 
popular  base. 

Nevertheless,  in  my  opinion,  too  much 
emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  this  deci- 
sion of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  pop- 
ular suffrage,  and  on  Uie  words  "by  the 
people."  An  example  of  this  emphas:.s 
may  be  found  in  the  U.S.  Commission  s 
Report  on  Civil  Rights — page  5.  foot- 
note 9. 

To  my  understanding,  on  the  contrary, 
the  full  import  of  the  final  wordmg  of 
this  section  mf^ans  the  following ; 

As  a  definition  of  an  electorate  the 
phrase  "by  the  people"  would  be  en- 
tirely unsatisfactory,  for  it  includes  every 
living  human  being,  even  the  mfant  in 
the  cradle,  wholly  incapable  of  partici- 
pating in  an  election.  No  State  today 
undertakes  to  define  its  electorate  as 
simply  "the  people  '  without  any  further 
specification. 

Moreover,  if  the  phrase  "by  the  people" 
had  been  intended  to  define  an  electo- 
rate, then  the  concluding  clause  of  article 
I,  section  2,  "and  the  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  lem.>;a- 
ture"  would  have  been  meaningless,  un- 


necessary, and  out  ot  pTaee.  Tbe  most 
nmnerous  branches  of  the  State  kfirlaUi- 
tures  In  1787  were  elected  by  the  people. 
If  the  phrase  "by  the  people"  was  sufB- 
ciently  definite  so  as  to  desismate  the 
electorate  for  Flepresentatlves.  it  was 
also  definite  enough  to  define  the  elec- 
torate for  the  most  numerous  branches 
of  the  State  legislatures.  If  this  was  the 
case,  the  framers  would  have  produced  a 
clause  that  read  something  like  this: 

The  Hnu.=e  of  Representatives  shall  be  com- 
posed of  Members  chosen  every  second  year 
by  the  same  p>eople  who  choose  the  most 
numerous  branches  of  the  State  leplslature«. 

The  Constitution  u.ses  a  difTerent  term 
than  "by  the  people"  to  define  the  elec- 
torate, or  the  eroup  of  individual.s.  who 
shall  participate  in  the  choice  of  Rep- 
resentatives.   The  term  is  "electors  " 

The  question  then  arises  as  to  what  ag- 
gregation of  individuals  crnstitutes  the 
group  known  as  electors.  The  Constitu- 
tion is  specific : 

.\nd  the  electors  In  each  State  shall  have 
the  quallficatious  requisite  for  electors  of 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  leg- 
islature. 

The  electors  for  Representatives  are 
the  groups  of  Individuals  who  have  the 
qualifications  requi-site  to  voting  for  Rep- 
resentatives The  electors,  or  qualified 
voters,  m  each  Stare  are  defind  by  the 
Constitution  as  tha«;e  mdividuals  who 
"have  the  qualifications  requisite  for 
electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  State  legislature." 

The  very  simplicity  of  this  section 
tends  to  n.:.<Iead  one  to  take  the  view 
that  the  States  establish  the  qualifica- 
tions of  el'^ctors  for  Representatives.  As 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  pointed  out  in 
United  States  against  Classic: 

In  a  loose  sense,  the  rl'zht  to  Tote  for 
Representatives  In  Congress  Is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  a  rUht  derived  from  the  States 

(313  U  S  209,  315  (  1941 )  ). 

Careful  analysis  shows  this  is  not  true. 
The  Constitution  itself  defines  the  quali- 
fications of  electors  for  Representatives 
and  does  so  in  imperative  language,  "the 
electors  .shall  have." 

Article  I.  section  2.  does  not  give  the 
States  any  power  to  decide  who  shall  vote 
for  a  U.S.  Representative.  A  State  has 
no  power  to  deny  the  right  to  vote  for  a 
U.S.  Repre.=:entative  to  a  person  who  is 
qualified  to  vote  as  an  elector  for  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  that  State's 
own  le::islature  Similarly,  a  State  has 
no  power  to  give  the  right  to  vote  for  a 
U.S.  R-^presentative  to  a  person  who  is 
not  Qual.fied  to  vote  a.s  an  elector  for  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  that  State  s 
own  legislature.  A  State  is  simply  with- 
out any  power  in  the  premises. 

Just  as  clearly,  article  I.  section  2,  does 
not  give  the  Congress,  or  any  other 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  any 
power  to  decide  who  shall  vote  for  a  U.S. 
Representative.  Congress  has  no  power 
to  deny  the  right  to  vote  for  a  U.S  Rep- 
resentative to  a  person  who  is  qualified 
to  vo:e  as  an  elector  for  the  most  numer- 
ous branch  of  that  State's  own  legisla- 
ture. Similarly,  the  Congress  has  no 
power  to  Rive  the  right  to  vote  for  a  U.S. 
Representative  to  a  p>erson  who  is  not 
qualified  to  vote  as  an  elector  for  the 


most  numerous  branch  of  that  State's 
own  legLslature.  Clongress  Is  simply 
without  any  power  in  the  premises. 

The  loruf  and  short  of  the  matter  is 
that  neither  the  States  nor  the  Congress 
has  any  power  over  the  qualifications 
of  electors  for  U.S  Representatives,  since 
thi.-^  "subject  has  been  completely  covered 
in  the  Constitution. 

Qualifications  in  the  committee  of  detail 

Once  popular  election  had  been 
voted,  the  next  question  was  what  quali- 
fications should  be  required  of  electors 
for  Representatives,  and  whether  Con- 
gress should  t)e  given  any  power  to 
chanee  the  qualifiration.s  as  so  estab- 
lished The  committee  of  detail  decided 
to  dellne  the  qualifications  of  electors  In 
the  Constitution  itself  and  to  deny  to 
Congress  any  power  to  change  the  defini- 
tion While  some  members  of  the  Con- 
vention favored  setting  forth  in  the  Con- 
stitution even  more  detailed  qualifica- 
tions for  electors,  tho  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  detail  was  adopted  by  the  Con- 
vention. 

On  July  24  the  Convention  named  a 
Committee  of  Detail  to  report  a  Consti- 
tution conformable  to  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Convention.  Among  the 
resolutions  referred  to  this  committee  of 
detail  were  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  Members  of  the  first 
branch  of  the  I.egislature  of  the  United 
States  ought  to  be  elected  by  the  people 
of  the  several  States 

Rfsclved.  That  the  Members  of  the 
second  branch  of  the  LeRlslature  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  be  chosen  by  the 
individual  legislatures  (2  F&rrand  129). 

The  papers  of  this  committee  show  the 
development  of  what  came  to  be  article 
I,  section  2,  clause  1.  and  article  I,  sec- 
tion 4.  clause  1,  of  the  Constitution. 

Among  the  papers  of  the  committee  of 
detail  is  the  final  draft,  designated  docu- 
ment IX  by  Farrand.  in  handwritinK  by 
James  Wilson  and  emendations  by  Rut- 
ledge.  It  contains  the  following  pro- 
visions : 

The  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  be  chosen  every  second  year,  by 
the  people  of  the  several  States  compre- 
hended within  this  Union  The  qualifica- 
tions of  the  electors  shall 
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Then  these  words  were  stricken — 

prescribed  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
Stales,  but  these  provisions  concerning  thcni 
may.  at  any  time  be  altered  and  superseded 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  United  States — 

And  these  words  were  substituted — 

the  same  from  time  to  time  as  those  of  the 
electors,  in  the  several  States,  of   the  nrcjst 
numerous  branch  of  their  own  legislatures. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  times  and  places  and  the  manner  of 
holding  the  elections  of  the  Members  of  each 
House  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  legislatures 
of  each  State:  but  their  provisions  concern- 
ing them  may,  at  any  time,  be  altered — 

The  words  "or  superseded"  were 
stricken  out  here — 

by  the  Legislature  of  the  United  States. 

This  final  draft  of  the  committee  of 
detail  is  of  unusual  significance  because 
it  shows  that  the  committee  considered 
and  deliberately  struck  out  of  its  report 
a  provision  giving  Congress  the  power  to 


alter  and  supersede  the  qualifications  of 
electors  as  prescribed  by  the  legislatures 
of  the  several  States.  Instead,  the  com- 
mittee defined  the  qualifications  of  elec- 
tors in  the  Constitution,  denying  the 
power  to  both  the  States  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  am  reading  the  genesis  of  the  present 
language.  I  am  showing  the  Senate 
that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
considered  doing  what  we  are  consider- 
ing doing  today.  Those  men  who  wrote 
the  Constitution  struck  out  that  lan- 
guage. 

If  those  who  do  not  think  this  was 
the  best  instrument  of  povernment  ever 
devised  by  the  hand  of  man  want  to 
change  it.  they  are  free  to  do  so.  Let 
us  not  do  it,  however,  by  a  bare  majority 
of  Congress  that  can,  on  another  occa- 
sion, by  another  majority,  change  it 
apain. 

Mr.  President,  except  for  changes  in 
orthography,  the  final  draft  of  the  com- 
mittee of  detail  was  printed  and  de- 
livered to  the  Convention  on  AuKUst  6 
(2  Farrand  176,  177).  This  report  read 
as  follows: 

IV 

8ec  I  The  Members  of  the  Hou5e  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  be  chosen  every  second 
year,  by  the  people  of  the  several  States 
comprehended  within  this  Union  Tlie 
quallflctttlons  of  the  electors  shall  be  the 
same,  from  time  to  time,  as  those  of  the 
electors  In  the  several  States,  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  their  own  legislatures. 
•  •  •  •  • 

VI 

Sec  I  The  tlmf^  and  places  and  the 
manner  of  holding  the  elections  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  each  House  shall  t>e  prescribed  by  the 
legislature  of  each  State;  but  their  provi- 
sions concerning  thorn  may.  at  any  time,  be 
altered  by  the  Legl.slature  of  the  United 
SUtes  (2  Farrand   178-179). 

The  proposal  of  the  committee  on  de- 
tail which  I  liave  just  mentioned  touched 
off  a  long  debate,  in  which  Gouveneur 
Morris,  of  Pennsylvania,  advocated  a 
uniform  rule  in  the  Constitution  limit- 
ing the  franchise  to  landowners.  He  ob- 
jected to  making  the  question  of  quali- 
fications dependent  on  the  will  of  the 
Slates,  not  because  he  thought  they 
would  unduly  restrict  the  electorate,  but 
becau.se  he  feared  the-  would  be  too 
generous  in  extending  the  privilege. 

Ohver  Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut, 
warned,  however,  that  the  right  of  suf- 
frage was  a  tender  point,  carefully 
guarded  m  the  State  constitutions,  and 
that  tiimperinf;  with  it  might  wreck  the 
new  National  (Government. 

James  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania,  also 
took  is.sue  With  Morris.  He  said  it  would 
be  difficult  to  stttle  on  a  uniform  rule  for 
all  States,  and  he  pointed  m  particular 
to  the  possibility  that  a  disagreeable 
situation  migh:  arise  if  electors  of  the 
State  legislatuie  and  Congress  were  not 
the  same 

"It  would  be  very  hard  and  disagree- 
able." Wilson  sud,  as  reported  by  Madi- 
son, "for  the  si.me  persons,  at  the  same 
time,  to  vote  for  Representatives  in  the 
State  legislature,  and  to  be  excluded 
from  a  vote  for  those  in  the  National 
legislature"— 5  Ell.  Deb.  382. 

George  Mason,  of  Virginia,  also  con- 
tended for  the  very  point  I  am  stressing 


today — that  a  power  to  alter  the  quali- 
fications of  voters  would  be  a  dangerous 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  National 
Legislature  Once  the  principle  is  estab- 
lished that  the  Congress  can  make  such 
changes,  the  power  used  at  one  time  to 
expand  the  electorate  may  be  u.sed  at 
another  to  restrict  it.  and,  theoretically 
at  least,  the  restriction  could  be  carried 
so  far  that  we  would  have  a  despotism. 
Mr  Mason  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  eight  or  nine  States  already  had 
aboli,<;hed  landholding  qualifications, 
although  most  of  them  continued  to  re- 
quire some  material  evidence  of  the  citi- 
zens  responsible  interest  in  his  Govern- 
ment. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  debate  the 
Morris  propo.sal  to  hmit  the  ballot  to 
freeholders  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
seven  States  to  one  and  the  committee 
plan  was  adopted  without  a  dissenting 
vote.  Its  lanpuape  was  changed  only 
slightly,  and  became  that  part  of  section 
2  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution  which 
reads: 

The  electors  In  each  State  ehall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  lor  elecUjrs  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legis- 
lature. 

This  ended  the  debate  on  the  qualifi- 
cations of  voters.  The  people  were  to 
elect  the  Representatives;  the  qualifica- 
tions of  electors  were  to  be  the  same  as 
those  prescribed  by  the  States  for  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
legislatures. 

This  debate  reveals  the  importance  of 
the  theme  I  earlier  mentioned,  that  the 
Central  Government  must  not  be  given 
the  power  to  perpetuate  itself  by  con- 
trolling electorate  qualifications. 
Manner  of  holding  elections 

On  August  9  the  Convention  con- 
sidered article  VI,  section  1.  of  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  detail,  which  read 
as  follows : 

The  times  and  places  and  manner  of  hold- 
ing the  elections  of  the  Members  of  each 
House  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  legislature 
of  e;ich  State;  but  their  provisions  concern- 
ing them  may.  at  any  time,  be  altered  by  the 
Lei<l.s!ature  of  the  United  SUtes. 

The  debate  which  followed  shows 
clearly  the  scope  the  Convention  in- 
tended that  this  provision  should  have. 
The  debate  is  reported  in  Madison's 
Journal  as  follows: 

Mr    Pinckney  and  Mr.  Rutledge  moved  to 

striKP  out  the  remaining  part,  viz  "but  their 
provisions  concerning  them  may  at  any  time 
be  altered  by  the  LetzisUtture  of  the  United 
States  ••  The  States  they  contended  could 
and  must   be  relied  on   In  such  cases. 

Madison  pointed  out  that  the  necessity 
of  a  Central  Government  supposes  that 
the  State  legislatures  will  sometimes  fail 
or  refuse  to  consult  the  common  interest 
at  the  exi>en.se  of  their  local  conveniency 
or  prejudices. 

This  view  of  the  question  seems  to  decide 
that  the  legislatures  of  the  States  ought  not 
to  have  the  uncontrolled  right  of  regulating 
the  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
ejections.  •  •  •  It  was  impossible  to  fore- 
see all  the  abuses  that  might  be  made  of  the 
discretionary  power.  Whether  the  electors 
should  vote  by  ballot  or  viva  voce,  should 
assemble  at  this  place  or  that  place;  should 
be  divided  Into  districts  or  all  meet  at  one 


place,  and  all  vote  for  all  the  Representa  :lves; 
or  all  In  a  district  vote  for  a  number  allotted 
to  the  district;  these  and  many  other  polnu 
would  depend  on  the  legislatures.  •  •  • 
Whenever  the  State  legislatures  had  a 
favorite  measure  to  carry,  they  would  take 
care  so  to  m.ould  their  regulations  as  to  favor 
the  candidates  they  wished  to  succeed. 

I  digress  to  mention  a  httle  point  of 
colonial  history  m  Virginia.  What  Mad- 
ison was  concerned  about  was  that  the 
legislature  might  do  this  if  the  Federal 
Government  did  not  have  any  power 
over  the  times,  places,  and  the  manner 
of  holding  elections. 

The  enemies  of  James  Madison,  who 
led  the  fight  for  the  ratification  of  the 
Philadelphia  Constitution,  redistricted 
his  home  of  Orange  and  carried  the  dis- 
trict clear  down  to  Richmond,  .with  the 
intention  of  defeating  him  in* his  race 
for  election  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. His  opponents  came  pretty 
close  to  defeating  Madison  under  the 
provision  about  which  I  am  talking  and 
which  it  was  said  might  sometimes  be 
abused.  That  was  an  early  illustration. 
the  first  I  know,  of  gerrymandering! 
when  the  opponents  of  ratification  did  it. 
The  provision  only  carried  by  a  majority 
of  nine  in  the  convention,  cind  the  oppo- 
nents retaliated  against  the  chief  archi- 
tect, the  man  who  promised  to  carry  out 
the  intention  of  the  convention  by  pro- 
posing for  adoption  the  Mason  bill  of 
rights  and  the  9th  and  10th  amend- 
ments. They  were  to  resolve  the  doubts 
raised  by  Patrick  Henry  and  Mason,  that 
we  were  framing  a  new  instrument  of 
oppression  of  the  States  and  the  people 
thereof.  His  opponents  almost  gerry- 
mandered Madison  out  of  political  life. 

Mr.  King  then  said  ; 

If  this  power  be  not  given  to  the  National 
Legislature,  their  right  of  Judging  of  the 
returns  of  their  Members  may  be  frustrated. 
No  probability  has  been  suggested  of  ita 
being  abused  by  them. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Pinkney  and  Mr. 
Rutledge  to  remove  control  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  did  not  prevail. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Read  the  word 
"their"  was  struck  out,  and  "regulations  in 
such  cases"  inserted  in  place  of  "provisions 
concerning  them."  The  clause  then  reading 
"but  regulations.  In  each  of  the  foregoing 
cases  may  at  any  time,  be  made  or  altered 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  United  States." 
This  was  meant  to  give  the  National  Legis- 
lature a  power  not  only  to  alter  the  pro- 
visionfi  of  the  States,  but  to  make  regula- 
tions in  case  the  States  should  fail  or  refuse 
altogether. 

Those  are  Madison's  notes  I  have 
quoted: 

Article  \T.  section  1,  as  thus  amended  was 
agreed  to  (be  sent  to  the  convention  >  (3 
Farrand  239-42;  see  also  2  Farrand  229.  244). 

The  committee  of  style  reported  back 
the  Constitution,  with  only  slight 
changes  in  phraseology  in  these  provi- 
sions, on  September  12  <2  Farrand  582, 
585,  590.  592>.  When  the  report  was 
considered,  'the  Convention  made  one 
change  in  article  I.  section  4.  reported  by 
Madison  in  the  following  language: 

Article  I.  section  4:  "Except  as  to  the  places 
of  choosing  Senators"  added  nem :  con;  to 
the  end  of  the  first  clause,  In  order  to  ex- 
empt the  seatf  of  government  In  the  States 
from  the  power  of  Congress  i2  Farrand  613), 
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In  this  form  these  provisions  of  the 
proposed  Constitution  were  approved 
and  submitted  to  the  States  for  ratifi- 
cation (2  Parrand  651,  653  > . 

In  summary,  the  records  of  the  Fed- 
eral Convention  of  1787  show  that  the 
Convention  was  closely  divided  on  wheth- 
er there  should  be  popular  election  of 
Representatives.  After  popular  election 
was  accepted,  the  Convention  divided 
en  the  extent  to  which  the  qualifications 
of  electors  should  be  written  into  the 
Constitution  and  whether  Congress 
should  be  given  any  power  in  the  prem- 
ises. 

I  am  sure  Senators  remember  the 
words  of  Benjamin  Franklin  when  he 
proposed  this  solution: 

In  this  emergency,  when  we  are  groping 
In  the  dark,  as  It  were,  to  discover  political 
truth,  and  scarce  able  to  perceive  it  when 
presented  to  us,  why  has  it  not  once  occurred 
to  UB  to  ask  the  Father  of  Light  to  Uluminate 
our  understanding? 

"ITiat  indicates  not  only  the  areat  wis- 
dom but  also  the  great  statesmanship 
of  the  best  qualified  group  of  men  who 
ever  sat  down  to  frame  a  constitution 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  They  had 
studied  history  all  their  lives,  and  they 
came  forth  with  one  of  the  greatest  docu- 
ments In  all  political  history.  Yet  we 
think  we  can  lightly  amend  it,  or  pass 
an  act  of  Congress,  forgetting  our  oaths 
to  support  the  Constitution.  That  is  the 
thing  that  makes  this  issue  so  vital  to 
me,  and  to  the  future  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  compliment  my 
distinguished  friend  and  colleague  from 
Virginia  on  the  able  and  scholarly  speech 
be  Is  making  on  this  subject. 

My  own  State  of  Georgia  repealed  the 
poll  tax  15  years  ago,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  necessarily  means  that  Virginia  or 
any  other  State  ought  to  repeal  its  poll 
tax  merely  because  the  State  of  Georgia 
has  done  so. 

Does  the  Senator  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress has  demonstrated  any  superior 
knowledge  as  to  how  the  affairs  of  Vir- 
ginia or  Oregon  should  be  conducted,  as 
compared  with  the  knowledge  po.ssessed 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  or 
of  the  State  of  Oregon? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia,  as  a  college  boy,  studied  Wood- 
row  Wilson  and  read  his  books.  He 
was  a  Woodrow  Wilson  dele??ate  to  the 
State  convention  at  Norfolk  in  1912.  and 
he  thought  that  Woodrow  Wilson,  as  a 
political  philosopher,  was  about  as  near 
to  Thomas  Jefferson  as  anyone  in  mod- 
ern times.  The  junior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia thought  that  no  one  could  be  more 
correct  than  Woodrow  Wilson  when  he 
said: 

I  do  not  want  a  smug  lot  of  experts  to  sit 
down  behind  closed  doors  In  Washington 
and  play  providence  for  me. 

That  summarizes  his  statement,  the 
principle  of  which  I  am  trying  to  empha- 
size. We  would  not  have  had  a  Federal 
Government  if  we  had  not  been  willing 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  States. 

Of  course,  the  States  can  handle  their 
domestic  affairs  better  than  can  the  Cen- 


tral Government  in  Washington.  As 
Thomas  Jefferson  said,  whenever  we 
must  be  told  from  Washington  when  to 
sow  and  when  to  reap,  we  shall  lack  for 
bread.  I  could  not  agree  with  my  friend 
froni  Georgia  more  completely.  Cer- 
tainly the  Congress  has  not  shown  any 
superior  wisdom  over  that  of  the  States 
in  conducting  tiie  domestic  affairs  of  the 
country. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Does  not  the  dis- 
tingu-.shed  Senator  feel  that  the  let4is- 
laturcs  of  the  50  States  of  the  Union  are 
closer  to  the  people,  and  are  better 
qualified  to  judge  what  laws  they  should 
have  regarding  tlieir  election  maciun- 
ery,  than  any  agency  that  operates 
through  compulsion,  be  it  by  means  of 
a  constitutional  amendment,  legislation, 
or  otherwise,  from  Wa.shington,  D.C.? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  could  not  agree 
more  completely.  That  was  one  reason 
I  was  so  emphatic  in  my  support  in  1950 
of  the  Senator's  senior  colleague  (Mr. 
RussillJ  for  the  Pre.-idency.  He  had 
served  as  Speaker  of  his  State's  house  of 
representatives.  He  was  prot>ably  the 
youn^'est  man  who  had  ever  served  in 
tliat  capacity.  He  knew  county  govern- 
ment He  knew  the  legislature.  He  had 
served  as  Governor  and  had  served  m 
the  National  Legislature.  He  knew  this 
Govei-nment  from  tiie  grassroots  on  up. 
He  kr.ew  enou'^h  so  that  as  President 
he  wculd  not  have  tried  to  run  every  little 
precinct  from  Washington  and  tell  it 
what  to  do 

Mr  TALMADGE,  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 
Mr  ROBERTSON.  I  yield 
Mr  TALMADGE  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  more  remot''  government  is  from  the 
people  the  less  responsive  it  is  to  the  will 
of  the  people.^ 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  is 
absolJtely  correct. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
when  we  ceiitrilize  all  regulatory  power 
in  thi?  Central  Government,  far  removed 
from  the  people,  that  is  the  beginning  of 
dicta:.orship,  under  which  the  people 
cannot  control  tlie  Government,  but 
rather  are  controlled  by  the  Government^ 
Mr  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  The  great  bulwark  against  any 
drift  into  sociali.'^m,  and  eventually  frcm 
socialism  into  dictatorship,  is  the  rights 
of  the  50  sovereign  States.  When  we 
break  those  down,  we  destroy  the  great 
protection  the  framcrs  of  our  Constitu- 
tion intended  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Republic  as  a  representative  form  of 
government. 

The  final  decision  was  to  deny  Con- 
gress all  power.  Qualifications  of  electors 
were  defined  in  terms  of  an  objective 
standard— the  qualifications  fixed  by  the 
people  of  the  several  States  for  electors 
for  the  most  numerous  branches  of  their 
own  legislatures.  Over  strong  opposition 
Congress  was  given  power  to  regulate 
time.',  places — excrpt  as  to  Senators — 
and  manner  of  holding  elections. 

As  has  been  indicated,  the  members  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  were  con- 
scious of  the  need  to  satisfy  the  people 
of  the  various  States  sensitive  on  the 
subject  of  suffrage  rights.  It  was  there- 
fore one  of  the  subjects  which  received 
close  attention  in  The  Petleralist  Papers 


written  at  the  time  to  convince  the  State 
conventions  to  adopt  the   Constitution. 

B     Thr  FedcraUxt 

In  No.  52  of  the  Federalist,  it  was  writ- 
ten— we  think  perhaps  by  Hamilton: 

The  definition  of  the  right  of  suJIrage  Is 
very  justly  regarded  as  a  fundamental  arti- 
cle of  republican  government. 

The  Federalist  author  continued: 

It  was  Incumbent  on  the  Convention, 
therefore,  to  define  and  establish  this  rl^ht 
In  the  Constitution.  To  have  left  It  open 
for  the  occasional  regulation  of  the  Congress 
would  have  been  lmprof>er  for  the  reason 
just  mentioned.  To  have  submitted  It  to 
the  legislative  discretion  of  the  States,  would 
have  been  Improper  for  the  same  reason; 
and  for  the  additional  reason  that  It  would 
have  rendered  too  dependent  on  the  State 
governments  that  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  which  ought  to  be  dependent 
on  the  people  a'.one. 

I  call  attention  to  the  follovidng  words 
of  the  paragraph  in  the  quotation: 

To  have  reduced  the  diJTerent  qualiflca- 
tlons  In  the  different  States  to  one  uniform 
rule  would  probably  have  been  as  dissatis- 
factory to  some  of  the  States  as  it  would  have 
been  difficuit  to  the  Convention 

The  provision  made  by  the  Convention  ap- 
pears, therefore,  to  be  the  best  that  lay 
within  their  option.  It  mu-st  be  satlsfac- 
t(.>ry  to  every  State,  because  It  u  cornformable 
to  the  standard  already  established,  or  which 
may  be  established  by  the  Suae  Itself.  It 
will  be  safe  to  the  United  States  because, 
being  fixed  by  the  State  con£'atuuous.  it  is 
not  alterable  by  the  State  governments,  and 
It  cannot  be  feared  that  the  people  of  the 
States  win  alter  this  part  of  their  constitu- 
tions in  such  a  manner  eu  to  abridge  rights 
secured  t<5  them  by  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Then,  In  the  "Fifty-fourth  Federalist." 
It  was  remarked; 

The  qualifications  on  which  the  right  of 
sulTrage  depend  are  not.  jwrhaps.  the  same 
In  any  two  States.  In  some  of  the  Slates 
the  difference  is  very  material. 

C    Ratifying  conventions 

Later,  at  the  Massachusets  ratifying 
convention,  in  an.'wer  to  a  query  as  to 
whether  Congress  misht  prescribe  a 
piopei-ty  qualification  for  voters.  Mr. 
Rufus  Kin4,  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Convention,  said: 

The  Idea  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Douglass  transcends  my  understanding;  for 
the  power  of  control  given  by  this  section 
extends  to  the  manner  of  elections,  not  the 
qualifications   of   the   electors. 

And  James  Wilson,  who  had  warned 
In  the  Con.=;tltutional  Convention  of  the 
difficulty  that  might  result  if  qualifica- 
tions of  State  and  national  electors  were 
different,  had  this  to  say  in  tlie  Penn- 
sylvania convention: 

In  order  to  know  who  are  qtiallfied  to  be 
electors  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives,  we 
are  to  Inquire  who  are  qualified  to  be  elec- 
tors of  the  legislature  of  each  State.  If 
there  be  no  legislature  In  the  States,  there 
can  be  no  electors  of  them;  If  there  be  no 
such  electors,  there  Is  no  criterion  to  know 
who  are  qualified  to  elect  Members  of  the 
House  of  RepresentatlTes.  By  this  short, 
plain  deduction,  the  existence  of  State  lep- 
l.slatures  Is  proved  to  be  essential  to  the 
existence  of  the   General   Government. 

Thnse  familiar  with  the  Virginia  rati- 
fying convention  know  that  Patrick 
Henry   opposed   the  ratification   of   the 
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Constitution  on  the  ground  that  it  gave 
the  Federal  Government  too  much 
power.  One  issue  was  whether  the  Fed- 
eral Government  could  pass  on  the 
qualifications  of  the  voters  or  whether 
Virginia,  as  in  the  past,  could  fix  those 
qualificatiurs.  If  the  latter,  the  Federal 
Government  would  merely  determine  the 
times,  places,  and  manner,  if  it  wished 
to  do  so,  of  holding  those  elections,  but 
those  who  had  the  right  to  vote  under 
the  State  law  would  then  freely  partici- 
pate. 

WiLson  Nicholas,  a  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia conver  tion,  t;ave  the  members  posi- 
tive assurance  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  not  and  never  would  under- 
take to  pasf  upon  and  fix  the  qualifica- 
tions of  vote's. 

He  was  a  little  too  optimistic.  But 
that  was  the  assurance. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yieM'' 

Mr   ROBf  RTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr,  RUS -ELL.  I  hope  the  Senator 
does  not  me  in  to  impugn  the  good  faith 
of  the  delegate  Nicholas  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  member  of  the  Convention 
at  that  tim^  would  ever  have  thought 
that  any  Menber  of  Conere.«?s  would  pro- 
ix»se  a  statu' e  undertaking  to  invade  the 
right  of  the  States  to  fix  the  qualifica- 
tions of  vote-s 

Mr.  ROBi-RTSON  The  Senator  Is 
correct.  It  was  inconceivable  to  them. 
They  could  not  believe  that  the  time 
would  ever  come  when  anyone  would 
stand  on  the  floor  of  either  Hou.se  of 
Congress  and  propo.se  a  law  to  fix  the 
qualifications  of  voters  in  any  State. 

Virginia  acreed  to  ratify  the  Constitu- 
tion only  on  the  assurance  that  the  first 
se.ssion  of  the  Congress  would  propose 
bill-of-rights  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution, ard  even  went  a  step  further 
when  the  Convention  named  a  commit- 
tee, headed  by  Gjv.  Edn.ond  Randolph 
and  including  James  Madison  and  John 
Marshall,  to  draft  a  form  of  ratification 
that  would  nclude  certain  reservations 
as  to  States  riehts. 

I  want  m:  southern  friends  to  be  re- 
minded of  ihe  conditions  under  which 
Virginia  ent-red  the  Union,  and  the  con- 
ditions und(  r  which  she  left  the  Union 
in  1861  Tiat  was  when  Mr.  Lincoln 
called  for  75.000  volunteers  to  whip  5 
Southern  St  ites  back  into  the  Union. 

The  resolution  reported  by  that  com- 
mittee and  adopted  by  the  Convention 
said: 

The  powen  granted  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, being  derived  from  tiie  people  of  the 
United  States,  be  resumed  by  them  whenso- 
ever the  same  shall  be  perverted  to  their  In- 
Jury  or  cijipressiiii.  and  at  their  will. 

Alexander  Hamilton  could  not  per- 
suade New  York  to  ratify  the  Constitu- 
tion until  the  same  reservation  was 
adopted  witli  respect  to  that  Slate. 

In  explaining  the  voting  plan  to  the 
North  Carolina  Convention,  John  Steele, 
like  Wilson  Nicholas,  said: 

Can  they,  jvlthnut  a  most  mnnifeft  viola- 
tion of  the  Con.';tltutlon.  alter  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  electors:  The  power  over  the 
manner  of  elections  does  not  Include  that 
of  saying  who  shall  vote.  The  Conrtitutlon 
expressly  sa^-s  that  the  qualifications  are 
those  which  entitle  a  man  tu  vote  for  a  Et.ite 


representative  It  L*.  then,  clearly  and  In- 
dubitably fi.xed  and  determined  who  shaU  be 
the  electors:  and  the  power  over  the  manner 
only  enables  them  to  determine  who  these 
electors  shall  elect — whether  by  ballot,  or  by 
vote,   or   by   any   other   way. 

In  simamary,  the  records  of  the  State 
ratifying  conventions  show  that  there 
was  strong  opposition  to  giving  Congress 
any  control  over  elections.  The  explana- 
tions given  in  the  conventions,  demon- 
strating that  the  powers  of  Congress 
were  very  limited  and  did  not  extend  to 
voter  qualifications,  sufl3ciently  allayed 
the  fears  of  the  p-^oplc  so  that  the  Con- 
stitution wi^.s  ratified  by  a  sulScient  num- 
ber of  States. 

SENATORS    AND    THE     1 7TH    AMENDMENT 

The  significance  of  these  limitations  is 
reinforced  by  the  adoption  as  late  as 
1912  of  the  17th  amendment.  It  pro- 
vided for  popular  election  of  Senators 
in  language  identical  to  that  of  article 
I,  section  2.     This  amendment  says: 

The  electors  In  each  Sttite  shall  have  the 
qvir.!ificatlr  ns  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures. 

Thus,  the  Constitution  and  the 
amendments  make  it  even  clearer  that 
Congress  has  no  power  over  the  qualifi- 
cations cf  electors  for  Senators  than  it 
does  in  the  case  of  Representatives. 

If  the  manner  of  holding  elections  does 
Include,  as  the  bills  before  the  Senate 
purport  to  declare,  the  power  to  fix  quali- 
fications for  electors.  Congress  would 
still  have  no  power  to  establish  the  quali- 
fications of  electors  for  Senators.  On  tlie 
ccntrary,  the  adoption  of  this  view- 
point takes  from  Congress  the  power  to 
regulate  the  manner  of  holding  elections 
for  Senators. 

This  Is  because  the  17th  amendment 
expressly  provides  that  the  electors  for 
Senator  ".'^hall  have  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  nu- 
merous branch  of  the  State  legislatures," 
but  the  amendment  is  silent  as  to  the 
power  of  Congress  to  regulate  the  "time" 
and  "manner"  cf  holding  elections.  If 
there  is  a  conflict,  the  provision  of  the 
17th  amendment  defining  the  qualifica- 
tions of  electors,  being  express  and  late 
in  time,  must  prevail  over  the  earlier  pro 
vision  contained  in  article  I,  section  4. 

Such  legislation.  It  should  be  remarked, 
was  adopted  after  more  than  a  century 
of  experience  with  the  suffrage  provi- 
sions contained  In  the  Constitution  and 
also  after  there  had  been  ample  time 
to  observe  operations  of  the  newer  poll 
taxes  which  we:e  adopted  between  1875 
and  1908.  It  Is  a  matter  of  record,  how- 
ever, that  when  the  17th  amendment  was 
debated  In  Concre.ss,  no  issue  was  raised 
on  the  right  of  the  States  to  determine 
the  qualification  of  electors.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  serious  consideration  was  given 
to  a  proposal  to  take  away  from  Con- 
gress, by  amendment,  the  authority  to 
alter  the  times,  places,  and  manner  of 
holdins  elections. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
land] recently  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  ratification  of  this  amendment  was 
necessary  by  four  out  of  five  Southern 
States — North  Carolina,  Texas,  Ar- 
kansas, Tennessee,  and  Louisiana.  Each 
of  these  at  that  time  In  Its  constitution 


had  poll  tax  requirements  for  voting  for 
the  election  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  their  State  legislatun— for  the 
constitutions  at  the  time,  see  hearings 
on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1:^6,  before 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  86th  Congress,  1st  session,  Au- 
gust 17  and  27,  pages  31  to  39. 

Let  us  see  how  the  f  ramers  interpreted 
the  word  "manner."  That  is  what  Is 
being  relied  on  in  the  Javits  bill,  which 
will  be  offered  as  a  substitute. 

Fcde-rahst  -.nterpretatton  of  "manner" 

Study  must  now  be  given  to  the  fourth 
section  of  article  I.     It  reads: 

The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives, 
shall  be  prescribed  In  each  State  by  the 
legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at 
any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regula- 
tions, except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing 
S 'i;ators. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  section  was 
to  enable  both  bodies,  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Governments,  to  preserve  themselves 
by  the  regulation  of  elections.  In  No.  59, 
Federalist,  Hamilton  wrote: 

It  will.  I  presume,  be  as  readily  conced'Ml 
that  there  were  only  three  ways  In  which 
this  power  could  have  been  reasonably  modi- 
fied and  dlFoosed;  that  it  must  either  have 
been  lodged  wholly  in  the  National  Legisla- 
ture, or  wholly  In  the  State  legislatures,  or 
primarily  in  the  latter  and  ultimately  in  the 
'ormer.  The  last  mode  has,  with  reason,  been 
preferred  by  the  Convention. 

They  have  submitted  the  regulation  of 
elections  for  the  Federal  Government,  in  the 
first  Instance,  to  the  local  adrrUnlstratlons; 
which,  in  ordinary  cases,  and  when  no  im- 
proper views  prevail,  may  be  both  more 
convenient  and  more  satisfactory;  but  they 
have  reserved  to  the  national  authority  a 
right  to  Interpose,  whenever  extraordinary 
circumstances  might  render  that  Interposi- 
tion necessary  to  its  safety. 

Note  that  Hamilton,  always  an  advo- 
cate of  strong  Central  Government  and 
fearful  of  State  encroachments,  in  at- 
tempting to  win  support  for  the  com- 
promise provisions  of  the  Constitution 
which  he  had  helped  to  frame,  claimed 
no  more  than  that  the  national  authority 
might  int.erpose  itself  in  the  regu- 
lation of  elections  when  necessary  to  Its 
safety. 

He  argued  that  giving  the  exclusive 
power  of  regulating  elections  for  the 
National  Government  to  the  State  legis- 
latures would  leave  the  existence  of  the 
Union  at  their  mercy,  since  they  could 
anmhilate  it  simply  by  refusing  to  hold 
any  election  for  national  officials.  This 
is  another  recurrence  of  the  theme  I  have 
tried  to  develop. 

Turning  then  to  the  other  side  of  the 
picture  he  said: 

Suppose  an  article  had  been  Introduced 
Into  the  Constltuiion  empowering  the  United 
States  to  regulate  the  elect ionr  lor  the  par- 
ticular States,  would  any  man  have  hesi- 
tated to  condemn  It.  both  as  an  unwarrant- 
able transposition  of  power  and  as  a  pre- 
medlt.'ited  engine  for  the  destruction  of  State 
governments? 

The  violation  of  principle,  in  this  case, 
would  have  required  no  comment;  and  to  an 
unbiased  observer,  it  would  not  be  less  ap- 
parent in  the  project  of  subjecting  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Natlontil  Government,  in  a 
similar  respect,  to  the  pleasure  of  the  State 
governments.  An  Impartial  view  of  the  mat- 
ter cannot  fall  to  result  in  a  conviction,  that 
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each,  afi  far  as  possible,  ought  lo  depend  on 
Itself  for  Its  own   preservation. 

Continuing  his  discussion  in  the  Six- 
tieth Federalist,  Hamilton  said  that  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  being 
elected  directly  by  the  people,  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  State  legislatures,  and  the 
President  by  electors  chosen  for  the  pur- 
pose by  the  people,  there  would  be  little 
probability  of  a  common  interest  to  ce- 
ment these  different  branches  in  a  pre- 
dilection for  any  particular  class  of  elec- 
tors. 

As  to  the  Senate  he  said: 

It  is  impossible  that  any  regulation  of  time 
and  manner,  which  Is  all  that  is  proposed  to 
be  »ubmltted  to  the  National  Government 
In  respect  to  that  body,  can  afTect  the  spirit 
which  will  direct  the  choice  of  Its  members 

Also  discussing  article  I.  section  4,  in 
the  Virginia  ratifying  convention.  Mr 
Madison  explained ; 

It  wa«  found  Impossible  to  ftx  the  time 
place,  and  manner  cf  the  election  of  Rcpre- 
nentatlve*  In  the  Constitution.  It  waji  fuund 
necessary  to  leave  the  regulation  of  these. 
In  the  first  place,  to  the  State  government*. 
as  being  best  acquainted  with  the  ultuation 
oi  the  people,  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
general  Oovernmcnt.  in  order  to  enable  it  to 
produce  unlfurmity  and  prevent  its  own  dis- 
solution 

And.  considering  the  State  governments 
and  General  Government  as  dintinct  bt 'lie.*. 
acting  In  different  and  independent  capaci- 
ties for  the  people.  It  was  thought  the  par- 
ticular regulations  should  be  submitted  to 
the  former  and  the  genernl  regulations  to 
the  latter.  Were  they  exclu.sively  under  the 
control  of  the  State  Kovernmer.ts.  the  Gen- 
eral Government  might  easily  be  dis-solved 
But  if  they  be  regulateil  properly  by  the  State 
legislatures,  the  congressional  control  will 
very  probably  never  be  exercised 

This,  it  should  be  remarked,  deals  only 
with  the  times,  places,  and  manner  of 
holdini<  elecnons  and  not  wit.h  quaiifi- 
cations  of  voters  since,  under  the  provi- 
sion of  article  I.  section  2.  a  State  could 
not  attempt  to  di-ssolve  tb.e  General  Gov- 
ernmen*  by  d;poual:fy:n:.'  voters  without 
automatically  dLssolvmg  it,s  own  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  essentially  a  distinction  between 
substance  and  procedure.  Thi.s  distinc- 
tion was  made  by  a  concurring  opinion 
in  Neicberry  v  L  S.  >256  U.S.  232.  280 
<1920i  '.  Attemptins;  to  prove  that  pri- 
maries are  a  part  of  election.^.  Ju.stice 
Pitney  said  that  the  manner  of  holding 
election.s  "can  mean  nothmE:  le.ss  th?.n 
the  entire  mode  of  proc-dure — the  es- 
sence, not  mpreiy  the  form,  of  conduct- 
ing election-  " 

Artruments  have  been  made  that 
"manner"  does  not  refer  merely  to  pro- 
cedure of  elections:  but  to  accept  that 
premise  is  to  ai,'ree  to  what  the  entire 
thrust  of  the  constitutional  debates  re- 
fute, that  the  Central  Government  could 
impose  uniform  franchise  qualificaiions. 
Rather,  Hamilton  arsues  that  once  the 
States  set  up  a  qualification,  the  Central 
Government  could  insist  that  it  be  car- 
ried out.  that  is.  that  election.s  be  held. 
Hamilton's  analysis  was  quoted  by  the 
majority  opinion  in  Newberry  acainst 
United  States,  where  Justice  McReyn- 
olds  states  that  "manner"  of  holdinij 
elections  does  not  mean  power  broadly 
to  regulate  them — paues  255  to  256. 


Proponents,  in  tlie  past,  have  sou^^ht 
to  support  lesi.slation  similar  to  that  now 
before  the  Senate  by  claiming  that  to 
give  article  I.  section  2.  its  natural  mean- 
ing ii  to  create  a  monstrasity,  which  will 
be  u.-ed  at  any  m-.-ment  to  destroy  the 
Naticn.  The  argument  is  that  to  allow 
the  States  the  power  of  determining  the 
electorate  for  Federal  officials  is  to  give 
the  States  the  power  to  destroy  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  is  never  made  clear 
why  the  people  of  the  several  States,  or 
of  any  single  State,  would  want  to  do 
this,  or  how  they  would  go  about  accom- 
plishing this  objective.  Such  an  argu- 
ment, based  on  an  imagined  evil,  made 
in  the  year  1960  about  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  ha.s  lasted  170  years,  survived  a 
Civil  War.  and  has  continually  grown 
stronger,  needs  no  rebuttal. 

Mo-eover.  section  4.  article  I  ha.s  been 
u.sed  ,is  the  author  foresaw,  to  protect  a 
F.xleral  election  from  corruption.  This 
will  become  evident  later. 

The  foregoing  history  is  convincing 
evidence  that  the  members  of  the  Con- 
stitut.onal  Convention  and  the  ratifvmg 
conventions  intended  the  Constitution 
to  gne  to  the  States  and  to  tlie  States 
on!y  the  aiuiiority  to  prescribe  qualiflca- 
tions  for  voters  The  courts  have  for 
years  followed  tins  interpretation. 

Mr  RUSSEIX  Mr  President,  will  the 
Sena'or  vie'.d'' 

Mr  ROBERTSON     I  yield 

Mr  RUS.SELL.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor will  discuss  these  decisions.  It  may 
be  of  some  help  to  us  if  the  Senator 
would  give  the  year  when  each  decision 
was  lendered, 

Mr    ROBERTSON      I  w::i  do  that, 

Mr,  RUSSELL,  My  attitude  toward 
the  court  is  somewhat  like  that  of  a 
connoisseur  toward  wine;  the  year  of  the 
vintage  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  my 
conclusions  as  to  the  decision. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  The  Justices  who 
rende.-ed  these  decisions  were  very  fine 
jurist.s,  even  though  some  of  them  may 
not  b«3  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  fame. 
These  are  all  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
and  they  are  all  in  line  with  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  time,  place,  and  the  man- 
ner of  holding  elections  have  nothing  to 
do  with  qualifications;  and  that  ix)ll 
taxes  are  a  qualification,  and  therefore 
Congress  has  no  jurisdiction  over  them. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator  will  find  anything  in  any  deci- 
sion in  any  year  which  is  contrary  to  that 
general  statement.  I  think  that  has 
been  uniformly  held  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

COURT    INTERPRETATION    OF    SECTIONS     2     AND     4 
OF    ARTICLE    I 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  I  quote  first  from 
an  1864  decision.  That  is  rather  far 
back 

In  ex  parte  Yarbrough.  110  US.  651 
'1884'.  the  Court  said,  after  quoting 
section  2.  article  I: 

The  States.  In  prescribing  the  quallflca- 
tions  Of  voters  for  the  most  numerous  branch 
Of  their  own  legislatures,  do  not  do  this  with 
reference  to  the  election  for  Mombers  of 
ConsresF.  Nor  can  they  prescrlbf  the  quali- 
fications for  voters  for  those  eo  nomine. 
They  define  who  are  to  vote  for  the  popular 
branch  of  their  own  legL-^lature.  and  the 
Constiluuon   of    the    United   States   says   the 


same  persons  shall  vote  for  Members  of  Con- 
gresa  In  that  State.  It  adopt*  the  qualifi- 
cation thus  furnished  as  the  qualification 
of  Its  own  electors  for  Members  of  Congress 
(at  663). 

The  case  just  cited  was  followed  by 
Stafford  V.  Templeton,  185  US  487 
(1902).  It  involved  the  question  of 
whether  a  p>erson  qualified  to  vote  under 
State  laws,  who  is  wrongfully  denied  that 
right,  has  a  cause  of  action  for  damages 
arising  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

In  answering  this  question  in  the 
afHrmative,  the  Court  interpreted  Yar- 
brough in  this  way: 

That  Is  to  say,  the  ruling  was  that  the  case 
was  equally  one  arising  under  the  Constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  the  United  States  or  from 
violation  of  a  State  law  which  affected  the 
exercise  of  the  right  to  vote  for  a  Member  of 
Congress,  since  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  bad  adopted,  as  qualification 
of  electors  for  Members  of  Congress,  those 
prescribed  by  the  St.-xte  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  legislature  of 
the  State  (at  492). 

Pleaae  note  that  since  It  Is  the  Con- 
stitution which  adopts  ihem.  rather  than 
Congress,  that  body  is  without  power  to 
alter  such  adoption 

Likewise,  in  McPhenon  v  Blacker,  146 
US  1,  27.  35  « 1892',  a  case  involvin«  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  re- 
view the  constitutionality  of  a  Stat^  law 
providing  for  presidential  electors,  sec- 
tion 2,  article  I.  was  discussed. 

The  Constitution  does  not  provide  that  the 
appointment  of  electors  shall  be  by  popular 
vote,  nor  that  the  electors  shall  be  voted  for 
upon  a  general  ticket,  nor  that  the  majority 
of  those  who  exercise  the  elective  franchise 
can  alone  choose  the  electors.  It  recognizes 
that  the  people  act  through  their  representa- 
tives In  the  legislature,  and  leaves  it  to  the 
legislature  exclusively,  to  de&ne  the  method 
of  effecting  the  object. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Fuller  also  said  in 
his  opinion  in  this  case : 

In  short,  the  appointment  and  mode  of 
appointment  of  electors  belong  exclusively 
to  the  States  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Slates.  They  are.  as  remarked  by 
Mr  Justice  Gray  In  re  Green  (134  US  377. 
379  (33:  951.  952)  "no  more  officers  or  agents 
of  the  United  States  than  are  the  members  of 
the  State  legislatures  when  acting  as  electors 
of  Federal  Senators,  or  the  people  of  the 
States  when  acting  as  the  electors  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  Congress."  Congress  Is  em- 
powered to  determine  the  time  of  choosing 
the  electors  and  the  day  on  which  they  are 
to  give  their  votes,  which  Is  required  to  be 
the  same  day  throughout  the  United  States, 
but  otherwise  the  power  and  Jurisdiction  of 
the  State  is  exclusive,  with  the  exception  of 
the  provisions  as  to  the  number  of  electors 
and  the  Ineligibility  of  certain  persons,  so 
framed  that  congressional  and  Federal  In- 
fluence might  be  excluded. 

State  p>ower  over  definition  of  voter 
qualification  was  again  affirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  as  recently  as  June  8. 
1959.  In  Lassiter  v.  Northampton 
County  Board  of  Elections  (360  US. 
45  >.  involving  an  illiteracy  test,  Justice 
Douglas  said: 

The  States  have  long  been  held  to  have 
broad  powers  to  determine  the  conditions 
under  which  the  right  of  sufTriige  may  be 
exercised  [citations  omitted  | ,  abeent,  of 
course,  the  discrimination  which  the  Con- 
stitution condemns  (at  50). 
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WABTiriK   Ltr.IST.ATiriN    FOR   SOLDIERS 

Tlie  dist  ngULshed  Senator  from  New 
York  IMr,  Javits)  raised  the  question 
of  the  freecom  of  members  of  the  armed 
services  frcm  the  ixill  tax.  In  my  opin- 
ion, there  is  no  analogy  at  all.  for  that 
was  a  war  measure.  Since  members  of 
the  armed  services  could  not  come  to 
their  place  of  residence  to  vote,  Con- 
gress said,  m  effect.  "We  will  send  the 
ballots  to  them,  wherever  they  are." 
Congress  cetermmed  the  time,  place. 
and  manniT.  as  a  war  measure,  and 
sent  the  ba  lots  to  them. 

I  am  no  certain  whether  it  carried 
a  prohibiti  )n  against  the  poll  tax.  or 
whether  Vi  ginia  .'^imply  adopted  a  con- 
forming lav,'.  But  we  sent  ballots  to  the 
men  in  the  armed  services  und  did  not 
even  requiie  them  to  register  or  pay  a 
poll  tax.  We  relied  on  their  service 
record  to  snow  that  they  were  21  years 
old.  which  was  the  requirement  of  our 
State,  and  ;hat  their  letral  residence  was 
in  Virginia,  and  that  they  could  vote 

I  remember  very  well  that  I  was  in  the 
Hnujw  the  first  year  the  law  took  effect 
With  great  trouble.  I  got  the  name  and 
address  of  ?very  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  in  the  Seventh  Congre.sfiional  Dis- 
trict and  wrote  him  a  letter  in  which  I 
stated  that  I  hoped  he  would  vote,  I  did 
not  ask  hirr  to  vote  for  me;  I  simply  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  he  would  vote. 
Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  nobody  wanted 
to  raise  a  lecal  Que.'-ticn  about  whe'her 
a  member  of  the  armed  service.*;,  who  was 
ent-'aged  in  cJefendinc  our  libertie.*:,  should 
have  the  privilege  of  voting.  Therefore, 
Members  of  Conpr?,'-s  did  not  question  the 
coastitutior.alily  of  such   legislation. 

Moreover,  no  court  has  ever  ruled  on 
the  validity  of  tlie  Soldiers'  Voting  Act. 
In  order  to  cite  its  passage  by  Congress 
against  tht  decisions  interpreting  sec- 
tions 2  anc  4  of  article  I.  the  Senator 
from  New  "'.''ork  should  discover  a  court 
ruling  upholding  the  constitutionality  of 
the  act.    I   x'licve  he  can  produce  none. 

PBOTKCnON      /GAINST     CORRUPTION     OF     FEOERAI. 

FLEtTIONS 

The  theoiy  of  protection  against  cor- 
ruption of  cualified  votine  has  been  de- 
veloped both  under  section  2  and  4. 
article  I. 

Controversy  over  the  extent  to  which 
the  power  cf  the  United  States  can  be 
employed  to  protect  the  integrity  of  na- 
tional elect  ons  has  arisen  on  several 
occasions.  Efforts  to  exercise  the  I-Y-d- 
eral  power  hrr.e  proceeded  predomi- 
nantly und<  r  criminal  statutes  agamst 
conspiracies 

Subsequer  tly,  a  number  of  cases  have 
arisen  dealing  with  protection  of  the 
Integrity  oi  national  elections.  The 
Supreme  Court  held  that — 

(1)  The  fa  lure  of  an  election  board  to 
Includs  the  vcte  of  11  precinct.';  for  congres- 
sional candldf.tes  was  unlawful  becau.'^e  tlie 
right  to  vote  ncludes  the  right  to  have  the 
vote  counted  honestly  and  fal.'Iy 

(2)  A  conspiracy  to  bribe  voters  at  an  elec- 
tion for  national  officers  was  not  an  Inter- 
ference with  rlehts  eua-anteed  by  article  I. 
sect'on  2.  to  ether  qualified  voters. 

(3)  It  was  unlawful  for  election  ofBcials 
to  conrp.re  to  stuff  a  ballot  box  at  which  a 
US    Senator  b   being  chosen. 

The  three  preceding  paragraphs  are 
taken   from   the    report   of    the   United 


Com.mission  on  Civil  Rights,  pagcc 
108-109 

The  main  discussion  of  the  Court  in 
Yarbrough  was  interpretation  of  sec- 
tion 4.  article  I  Congress  power  over  the 
"manner"  of  holding  elections.  The 
theory  of  protection  against  corruption 
wa.'-  first  developed  in  this  case, 

Yarbrough  and  others  were  prosecuted 
for  interfering  by  physical  attack  with 
the  exercise  of  the  ripht  to  vote  of  cer- 
tain qualified  voters  in  an  election  of  a 
Member  of  Congress  from  Georgia, 
After  holding  that  Congress  under  the 
quoted  section  could  pass  an  act  prohibit- 
ing such  violence.  Justice  Miller  wrote: 

Can  It  be  doubted  that  Contrress  can  by 
law  protect  the  act  of  voting,  the  place 
where  It  Is  done,  and  the  m.in  who  votes 
from  personal  violence  or  intimidation  and 
the  election  Itself  from  corruption  and 
fraud?     (At  661) 

It  was  not  until  Reconstruction,  how- 
ever, that  the  Congre.ss.  choosing  to  exer- 
ci.se  cxtcn.slvely  its  powers  under  article 
I.  section  4,  pas.sed  the  comprehen.«ive 
Enforcement  Act  of  1870  and  kindred 
measures. 

It  was  made  a  Federal  ofTen.se  to 
re^'L^ter  falsely,  to  vote  without  legal 
right,  to  make  false  returns  of  votes 
cast,  or  to  bribe  or  interfere  in  any  man- 
ner wiih  offlcirs  of  elections.  It  was 
also  made  a  Federal  offense  for  any  offi- 
cer of  elections  to  neglect  duties  im- 
posed and  required  by  a  State  or  Fed- 
eral law. 

In  1894.  Concress  repealed,  as  I  point- 
ed out  in  a  colloquy  earlier  in  the  day 
between  the  junior  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr  Talmadge]  and  myself,  the 
portions  of  this  Reconstruction  legisla- 
tion which  dealt  specifically  with  elec- 
tions, but  left  effective  the  portions  re- 
lating to  civil  rights  generally. 

The  constitutionality  of  these  laws  was 
challenged  a  number  of  times  before 
1900,  As  a  re^sult  of  these  challenges 
and  resultant  court  interpretation,  the 
following  observations  are  warranted: 

First.  Congress  need  not  a.^sume  the 
entire  regulation  of  elections  for  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  but  can  make 
partial  regulations  to  be  carried  out  :n 
conjunction  with  the  States. 

Second,  Enforcement  of  article  I.  sec- 
tion 4.  may  involve  two  sets  of  .'sanctions; 
'a>  The  State  may  enforce  their  own 
regulations;  and  'b)  Congress  may  both 
puni.sh  delinquency  of  Federal  officers 
and  restrain  persons  who  attempt  to  in- 
terfere with  the  performance  of  their 
duties. 

Third.  Congress  is  empowered  under 
article  I,  section  4.  to  enact  legLslation 
protecting  a  voter  from  personal  violence 
or  intimidation,  and  the  election  iticlf 
from  corruption  and  fraud — Ex  vcirte 
Yarbrough  tllO  U.S.  651,  GGl  a8S4i>; 
United  States  v.  Mosley  1238  U.S.  383. 
(1915));  United  States  v.  Saylor  '322 
US  385  '1944>  >. 

Fourth.  Federal  officers  and  employees 
who  solicit  or  receive  contributions  to 
procure  the  nomination  of  a  particular 
candidate  in  a  State  primary  election 
may  be  puni.shed  pursuant  to  article  I, 
section  4 — United  States  v.  Wursbacfi 
'280  US  396  <1930)  >. 


Fifth.  The  right  of  the  Federal  Gcv- 
e.-nmcnt  to  regulate  prim.ary  elections 
conducted  under  State  law  for  the  nomi- 
nation of  Members  of  Con.;;re5S  is  now 
settled  where  such  primaries  are  ef- 
fectively made  or  sancticned  under  State 
law  as  "an  integral  part  of  the  proce- 
dure of  choice  or  where  in  fact  the  pri- 
mary effectively  contiols  the  choice" — 
Uruted  States  v  Classic  (313  U.S.  299,  318 
'1941'  >. 

The  foregoing  summary  cf  the  en- 
forcement act  IS  from  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  Report,  pages   114-115. 

It  is  here  in  the  realm  of  protection 
that  United  States  v.  Classic  (313  U.S. 
299.  320  i  1941 1)  is  appropriate.  It 
points  out  that  section  4  of  article  I  is 
supplemented  by  the  power  of  Congress 
to  pass  implementing  legislation  under 
tiie  necessary  and  proper  clause,  article  I, 
section  8.  clause  18.  The  case  does  not 
stand  for  a  general  regulation  of  quali- 
fications, for  the  holding  of  the  ca.'^c  was 
that  a  primarj-  was  a  part  of  a  general 
election. 

The  foregoing  authorities  demonstrate 
thpt  the  Federal  Government  may  pro- 
tect the  purity  of  its  elections — but  to 
equate  all  poll  tax  statutes  with  corrup- 
tion is  to  mi.ss  the  point,  TTiose  who 
believe  corruption  is  the  result  have 
power  to  pass  Federal  legislation  specifi- 
cally outlawing  such  abuses  as  the  pur- 
chase of  poll  tax  receipts. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  is  tr?-ing  to  equate  the  congres- 
sional power  to  protect  Federal  elections 
against  corruption  with  the  poll  tax. 
saying,  therefore,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  control  that  form  of  cor- 
ruption by  abolishing  the  poll  tax.  I 
maintain  that  there  is  no  just  relation- 
.^h:p  between  the  power  to  insure  clean 
elections  and  the  poll  tax  or  any  other 
property  t-ax  which  a  State  has  seen  fit 
to  impo.se  on  everyone  in  the  State  who 
votes  for  members  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  legislature.  Bat  if  the 
as?es.sment  is  carried  out  without  dis- 
crimination, as  a  Virginia  case  I  shall 
quote  directly  said,  the  courts  have 
uniformly  held  that  it  was  within  the 
right  of  the  State  to  do  so, 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
purpose  of  the  two  sections  of  the  Con- 
stitution when  written  and  as  judicially 
interpreted  does  not  admit  of  any  re- 
striction on  State  power  to  define  voter 
qualifications.  Nowhere  in  the  body  cf 
the  original  Constitution  will  be  found  a 
restriction  on  the  discretion  of  the  States 
in  fixing  the  qualifications  of  voters. 
However,  restrictions  were  later  added  by 
the  14th.  15th.  and  19th  amendments.  I 
point  out  that  they  v.cre  m.ade  effective 
by  amending  the  Constitution,  which  is 
the  only  proper  approach  that  shotild  be 
taken  by  those  who  seek  to  eliminate  the 
IX^H  tax  requirement. 

What  is  tlic  nature  cf  these  restric- 
tions^ Do  they  forbid  a  poll  tax  qualifi- 
cation? 

THE    MEANING    OF   TItF    MTH    AND    1 9TH    AMEND- 
MENTS 

The  14th  am.endmcnt  provides: 

SrmoN  1    All  per.<^cns  born  or  naturalized 

in    the    United    SUites    and    subject    to    the 

Jurisdiction     tliercof.     are     citizens     of     tlie 

United  Sii.'ep  and  of  the  State  wherein  they 
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reside.  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any 
law  which  shall  abridge  the  pri-v •.leges  or 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
nor  Shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process 
of  iaw;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  Its 
Jtirlsdictlon  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

In  Minor  v.  Happersett.  21  Wall  162 
(1874  >.  following  the  adoption  of  the 
14th  amendment,  a  woman  aigued  that  a 
Missouri  law  which  limited  the  franchise 
to  men  deprived  her  of  citizenship  riahts 
which  the  amendment  cave  her  The 
court  denied  her  claim,  because  the  right 
to  vote  before  the  amendment  was  not 
necessarily  one  of  the  privileges  or  im- 
munities of  citizenship,  and  the  amend- 
ment did  not  add  to  them.  'It  simply 
furnished  an  additional  guaranty  for 
the  protection  of  such  as  she  already 
had"— at  page  171. 

The  court  concluded  with  the  state- 
ment that  it  was  •unanim.ously  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  does  not  confer  the  right 
of  suffrage  upon  anyone,  and  that  the 
constitutions  and  laws  of  the  several 
States  which  commit  that  important 
trust  to  men  alone  are  not  necessarily 
void" — at  page  178 

In  U.S.  v.  Cruikshank  C92  US  542, 
554-555',  decided  in   1875.  it  was  said: 

The  14th  amendment  prohibits  a  State 
from  denying  to  any  person  within  its  Juris- 
diction the  equal  protection  of  the  laws: 
but  this  provision  does  no'  any  m'>re  th.m 
the  one  which  precedes  It.  and  which  we 
have  Just  considered,  add  anything  to  the 
rights  which  one  citizen  has  under  the  Con- 
stitution against  another.  The  equality  of 
the  rights  of  citizens  is  a  principle  of  repub- 
licanism Every  republican  government  Is 
in  dutybound  to  protect  all  its  citizens  in 
the  enjoyment  of  this  principle,  if  within 
its  power.  That  duty  was  originally  as- 
sumed by  the  SUtes,  and  it  still  remains 
there.  The  only  obligation  resting  upon  the 
United  States  is  to  see  that  the  States  do  not 
deny  the  right.  This  the  amendment  guar- 
antees, but  no  more.  The  power  of  the  Na- 
tional G'.verr.ment  is  limited  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  guaranty. 

In  the  case  of  Breedloie  v  Suttles  '302 
U.S.  277,  238  <1937>  ',  a  Georgia  statute 
making  a  poll  tax  a  voting  prerequisite 
to  Federal  and  State  elections  was  at- 
tacked on  the  ground  that  it  violated  the 
14th  and  19th  amendments.  The  tax  in 
question  applied  to  all  inhabitants  of 
Georgia  between  the  ages  of  21  and  60. 
with  an  exception  for  females  who  did 
not  register  for  voting,  'I he  court  held 
that  the  cla.s.sification  of  the  law,  not 
being  an  invalid  discrimination,  did  not 
violate  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
14th  ameiidment.  The  court  also  held 
that  the  exemption  for  women  who  d.d 
not  vote  was  not  in  violation  of  the  19th 
aniendnient.  In  the  course  of  its  opinion 
the  couit  al-o  stated  cltLarly  that  the  poll 
tax  was  not  prohibited  by  the  privileges 
and  immunities  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  and  was  a  proper  qualifica- 
tion for  voting  for  the  States  to  impose  i 

To  mate  payment  of  poll  taxes  a  prerequi- 
site of  voting  is  not  to  deny  any  privilege  or 
immunity  protected  by  the  14th  amendment. 
PrivUeee  of  voting  is  not  derived  from  the 
United  States,  but  Is  conferred  by  the  State 
and.  save  as  restrained  by  the  15th  and  19th 
amendments  and  other  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  the  State  may  condl- 
lion  sulTiage  as  It  deems  appropriate     Minor 
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V.    Happersett    (21    Wall.    162.    140 
Ex  Parte   Yarbrough    (110  US,  651, 
McPherson    v.    Blacker    (146,    US. 
Gumn   V,    United  States   (238  US 
The  privileges  and  Immunities  pro 
only  those  that  arise  from  the  Co 
and  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
that   spring   from   other   sources 
v    R.^feif?   (293  U.S.  24o,  26   ) . 

There  have  been  attempts  to  distin- 
guish the  Breedlove  case  on  the  grounds 
tiiat  the  voting  registration  was  for  both 
State  and  Federal  elections,  and  thus  the 
necessity  for  a  State  to  control  its  own 
election  dictated  the  result. 

But  the  distinction  appears  without 
merit  since  a  later  case  solely  involved  a 
Federal  election,  Pirtle  v.  Brown  <C.A.  6 
•  1941  ,  118  F.  2d  218,  cert.  den..  314  US. 
621'. 

This  case  grew  out  of  the  complaint  of 
a  citizen  of  Tennessee,  otherwise  quali- 
fied, who  was  refused  the  right  to  vote  in 
a  special  election  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  because  he  had 
not  paid  his  poll  tax. 

If  there  could  be  a  more  direct  issue 
before  the  court  than  that,  I  do  not  know 
what  it  could  be.  That  is  the  very  issue 
before  us  now.  He  wanted  to  vote  for  a 
Member  of  Congress,  and  he  had  not 
paid  his  poll  tax.  The  State  cCBcials 
said.  "You  cannot  vote."  The  district 
court  found  aaainst  him.  The  decision 
was  affirmed  unanimously  by  the  Sixth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  whose  opinion 
followed  closely  the  reasoning  of  Mr. 
Justice  Butler  in  the  Breedlove  case. 

The  Supreme  Court  was  asked  to  re- 
view the  case,  but.  on  October  13,  1941, 
the  petition  was  denied,  without  any 
opinion  or  statement. 

This  case  is  highly  significant  because 
only  a  special  election  for  a  Member  of 
Congress  was  involved,  and  the  refusal 
of  the  Supreme  Court  to  review  it  came 
as  a  great  disappointment  to  those  who 
had  tried  to  discount  the  Breedlove  case 
on  the  ground  that  both  a  State  and  a 
Federal  election  were  involved. 

TAX    ON    A    NATIONAL    PTTNCTTOM 

These  two  cases  also  serve  to  destroy 
the  notion,  sometimes  advanced,  that  a 
poll  tax  is  a  tax  on  a  national  function, 
that  of  votine,  and  hence  unconstitu- 
tional. Section  I  of  S.  2868  makes  a 
congressional  finding  that  the  tax  is  on 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States — to  vote?  For  the 
sake  of  argument,  let  us  assume  that 
such  privileges  to  vote,  if  that  is  what  is 
intended  by  the  phrase,  do  in  fact  exist 
as  privileges  of  national  citizenship. 

The  taxes  imposed  by  the  five  poll-tax 
States  do  not  a.ssess  voters  as  a  class, 
however.  In  the  constitution  of  each 
State,  exemption  is  made  for  certain 
categories  of  voters,  such  as  those  over 
60  or  incapacitated.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  large  class  of  inhabitants  ineligible  to 
vote  at  all.  such  as  aliens  or  others  not 
able  to  meet  the  residence  requirement, 
are  still  liable  for  the  tax. 

The  purpose  served  by  these  taxes, 
ranging  from  a  dollar  to  three  dollars,  is 
for  the  general  school  fund  of  each  of 
these  States.  That  is  a  legitimate  pur- 
pose for  incidence  of  State  taxation. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  think  It  Is  reasouabla 
to  conclude  that  the  provisions  requiring  the 


payment  of  the  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting 
do  not  so  much  connote  a  levy  and  assess- 
ment as  they  do  an  effective  method  of  col- 
lection. They  do  not  levy  a  poll  tax  upon 
any  voter.  They  give  due  recognition  to  the 
poll  tax  assessment  laws  hereinbefore 
quoted,  Pirtle  v.  Brown  (at  220). 

The  central  idea,  expressed  by  Pirtle. 
that  n  legitimate  purpose  for  which  to 
raise  funds  has  found  a  reasonable 
means  of  collection.  Is  also  expressed  by 
Breedlove  1 

Payment  as  a  prerequisite  is  not  required 
for  the  purpose  of  denying  or  abridging  the 
privilege  of  voting.  It  does  not  limit  the 
tax  to  electors:  aliens  are  not  there  permitted 
to  vote,  but  the  tax  is  laid  uf)on  them,  if 
within  the  defined  cla.ss.  It  Is  not  laid  upon 
persons  60  or  more  years  old,  whether  electors 
or  not.  Exaction  of  payment  before  regis- 
tration undoubtedly  serves  to  aid  collection 
from  electors  desiring  to  vote,  but  that  use 
of  the  States  power  is  not  prevented  by  the 
Federal  Constitution  (at  283). 

THE   MEANING  OF  THE    1 STH  AMENDMENT 

The  restrictions  of  the  14th  and  19th 
amendments  have  been  studied.  I  should 
now  like  to  examine  that  of  the  15th, 
which  reads: 

SECTION  1.  The  Hght  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  by  the  United  SUtes  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude. 

Sec.  2  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

In  United  States  v.  Reese  <92  US  214 
a875>).  the  Court  construed  a  statute 
passed  under  Congress'  power  of  section  2 
to  enact  appropriate  legislation.  The  act 
was  invoked  by  the  applicant  because  his 
failure  to  pay  a  poll  tax  enabled  the  in- 
spectors to  prohibit  his  voting  in  a  mu- 
nicipal election.  In  the  opinion  of  Chief 
Justice  Waite,  the  following  statement 
is  made: 

Rights  and  immunities  created  by  or  de- 
pendent upon  the  ConstltuUon  of  the  United 
States  can  be  protected  by  Congress. 

The  15th  amendment  does  not  confer  the 
right  of  suffrage  upon  anyone.  It  prevents 
the  SUtes.  or  the  United  States,  however, 
from  giving  preference.  In  this  particular,  to 
one  citizen  of  the  United  States  over  another 
on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude.  Before  Its  adoption,  this 
could  be  done  It  was  as  much  within  the 
power  of  a  State  to  exclude  citizens  of  the 
United  SUtes  from  voting  on  account  of 
race,  etc  ,  as  It  was  on  account  of  age,  prop- 
erty, or  education.     Now  It  Is  not. 

See  al.so  Quinn  and  Beat  v.  United 
States  <  238  US.  347,  362  <  1915 »  ) .  where 
Chief  Justice  White  stated  for  the  Court 
that  the  States  retained  the  power  under 
article  I,  section  2,  to  establish  qualifica- 
tions of  voters,  "except,  of  course,  as  to 
the  subject  with  which  the  amendment — 
15th — deals  and  to  the  extent  that  obedi- 
ence to  its  command  is  necessary." 

The  same  question  arose  in  the  Vir- 
ginia poll  tax  case.  Butler  against 
Thompson.  That  is  about  the  last  case 
directly  on  the  subject.  It  was  decided 
in  1951.  Circuit  Judge  Dobie.  who  was 
a  brilliant  teacher  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  and  a  fine  member  of  the  court 
of  appeals,  rendered  the  opinion, 

VIRGINIA    POLL    TAX    HELD    VALID 

The  question  of  Virginia  poll  tax  as  a 
prerequisite  to  voting  was  reviewed  by 
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a  special  three- nidge  court  as  recently 
as  1951  in  Bitlcr  v  Thompson.  DC  ED. 
Va.,  97  F.  SuFP.  17,  affirmed,  341  U.S.  937. 
Judge  Dobie  ciuoied  from  an  earlier  opin- 
ion in  the  cr..se  of  Saunders  v.  Wilkms, 
152  P.  2d  235,  237,  as  follows: 

Tlie  declslors  generally  hold  that  a  Btate 
statute  which  impopes  a  reasonable  poll  tax 
as  a  condition  of  the  right  to  v<  te  does  not 
abridge  the  privileges  or  immuiiitiee  of  cit- 
izens of  the  United  SUtes  which  are  pro- 
tected by  the  14th  amendment.  The  privi- 
lege of  voting  Is  derived  from  the  State  and 
not  from  the  National  Government.  The 
qualification  of  voters  In  an  election  for 
Members  of  Congress  Is  .set  nut  in  article  I, 
section  2,  clause  1  of  the  Federal  Con.stltu- 
tion  which  provides  that  the  electors  In  each 
SUte  shall  have  the  quoliOcatlons  requl-site 
for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  SUte  leglflature.  The  Supreme  Cotirt 
in  Breedlove  v  Suttles.  3'^2  US  277,  283,  58 
S.  Ct  206,  82  L.  Ed.  252,  held  that  a  poll  tax 
prescribed  by  the  con.«:tltutlon  and  stntut.e8 
of  the  SUte  of  Georgia  did  not  offend  the 
Federal  Constitution. 

Then  followed  the  quotation  from 
Breedlove  against  Suttles,  which  I  quoted 
earlier. 

Tlie  latter  pan  of  Butler  against 
Thompson  di.'^cussrd  the  peneral  princi- 
ple that  a  statute  may  be  adm'nistercd 
in  such  a  fashion  as  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional even  though  it  is  fair  on  its  face, 
imder  the  14th  amendment,  as  in  Yuk 
Wo  V.  Hopkins.  118  U,S  356,  or  under  the 
15th  amendment  as  in  Lane  v.  Wilson. 
307  U.S.  268.  Judge  Dobie  reviewed  the 
administration  of  the  poll  tax  in  Vir- 
ginia and  came  to  the  conclusion  on  the 
basis  of  the  evidence  presented  to  him 
that  it  was  being  fairly  administered, 
without  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
race. 

AccordinRly.  Judge  Dobie.  sjx^akina  for 
the  unanimous  three- judge  court,  held 
that  the  Virginia  poll  tax  statute  did  not 
violate  either  the  14th  amendment  or  the 
15th  amendment,  and  was  valid  under 
article  I,  section  2  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

KNABLING    LEGISLATION    OVER    POLL    TAXES 
PREEMPTED    BT    COURT    DECISION 

S  2868  and  similar  bills  would  make 
unlawful  all  poll  taxes  as  a  prerequisite 
for  voting,  presumably  as  a  \iolation  of 
the  14th  or  15th  amendments.  On  its 
face.  S.  2868  would  prohibit  the  Virginia 
poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting  But 
the  case  of  Butler  aeainst  Thompson, 
above,  had  lield  that  the  Virginia  poll  tax 
is  a  valid  exercise  of  the  State's  authority 
under  article  I,  section  2,  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  neither  in  its  terms  nor  m  its 
application  violates  the  14th  or  15th 
amendments.  S,  2868  purports  to  make 
a  congre.<^sional  fini.i:ng  of  a  fact  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has  held  not  to  be  a 
fact.  It  exceeds  the  power  of  the  Con- 
gress under  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments to  enforce  those  amendments  by 
appropriate  legislation. 

REPtTBLICAN    FORM    OF    COVERNMrNT 

Not  more  than  passing  attention  need 
be  given  to  argument  based  on  section 
4,  article  IV,  .so  dear  Ui  the  Senator  from 
New  York.    This  section  provides: 

The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every 
State  In  this  Union  a  republican  form  of 
government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them 
against  lnva«ion:  &Qd  on  application  uf  the 


Leelslature,  or  of  the  Executive  i  when  the 
bei^lslature  cannot  be  convened;  against 
domestic   violence. 

Under  this  section  It  is  contended  that 
Congress  may  pass  appropriate  legisla- 
tion under  the  "necessary  and  proper" 
clause  to  outlaw  the  poll  tax  because  it 
reduces  the  size  of  the  electorate,  there- 
fore denying  a  :-epub!ican  form  of  gov- 
ernment It  is  added  that  this  lecisla- 
tion  will  not  be  unconstitutional  since 
the  Supreme  Court  historically  has  re- 
fused review  of  such  a  political  question. 

The  short  answer  to  this  approach  is 
that  the  definition  of  a  republican  form 
of  government  may  only  be  found  by  ex- 
amining those  of  the  States  when  they 
adopted  the  Constitution  Among  the 
qualifications  which  prohibited  universal 
suffrage  were  tax  statutes,  including  poll 
taxes.  See  the  explanation  of  this  sec- 
tion by  Madison  in  No  43.  Federalist. 
Moreover,  such  i."=  the  j-jdicial  interpreta- 
tion. Minor  agairtst  Happersett,  above, 
at  pages  175  to  176 

CONCLCSION 

Any  attempt  of  the  Congress  to  invade 
the  rights  of  the  States  to  lix  the  quali- 
fications of  their  electors  would  be  a 
serious  threat  to  constitutional  govern- 
ment. The  reason  for  this  conclusion  is 
the  theme  that  I  ha\e  developed  today: 

Tlie  supposed  power  tliat  Congress  is 
asked  to  exert  in  order  to  abolish  the 
requirement  of  poll  tax  payment  or 
property  qualifications  as  a  pierequisite 
to  voting  for  Representatives,  is  a  pouer 
that  the  Congress  can  likewise  exert  to 
impose  as  prerequisites  to  voting, 

I  remind  Sc:iators,  this  includes  both. 
There  are  five  poll  tax  States  m  tiie 
South,  and  seven  which  have  properly 
qualifications  elsewhere,  some  in  the 
North. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  poll  tax  or  prop- 
erty requirement  to  bar  a  person  from 
being  an  elector  for  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  a  State  legislature,  without 
also  barring  the  same  person  from  being 
an  elector  for  a  US  Representative  It 
is  impossible  because  the  Constitution 
says  so.  The  Corustitution  says  tliat  the 
electors  for  US.  Representative  shall  be 
the  same  as  the  electors  for  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature. 
That  is.  the  electors  for  the  different 
offices  shall  have  the  same  qualifications, 
for  it  is  not  necessary  that  qualified 
electors  should  vote  for  either  or  both 
offices. 

The  reason  why  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  denied  Congress  any  power 
over  the  qualifications  of  electa: s  for 
Representatives  is  easy  to  find.  They 
wanted  to  place  this  important  power 
in  disint.crested  hands.  The  franiers  of 
the  Constitution  succeeded  m  doing  ^o. 
insofar  as  it  was  humanly  possible,  by 
using  an  objective  standard. 

No  one  directly  establishes  the  quali- 
flcatiorLs  of  electors  for  Repre-sentatives. 
The  qualifications  are  established  indi- 
rectly, or  in  the  most  disinterested  way 
that  could  be  devised,  when  the  people 
of  the  several  States  establish  the  quali- 
fications of  electors  for  the  most  nu- 
merous branches  of  their  own  legisla- 
tures. Could  anyone  say  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  disinterested  in  this 


matter?  It  is  sometimes  thought  that 
the  Members  of  Ccnpress  are  interested 
m  contmuin.?  in  office — m  being  re- 
elected. Because  of  this  great  s^if- 
interest  on  tlie  part  of  Congrei-s.  it  is 
only  natural  that  the  Constitution  denies 
lo  Membe-s  of  Conr^ress  any  power  of 
prescribing  thi.>  quahficaiion  of  their 
own  electors. 

The  basic  constitutional  ritht.  guar- 
anteed to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
by  article  I.  section  2.  is  tl.at  of  free  elec- 
tions. Free  elections  require  that  the 
quahfications  of  the  electors  for  Rep- 
rc.<^entatives  shall  be  fi.xed  by  disinter- 
ested persons  m  a  aisinterested  manner. 
The  bills  before  the  Senate  violate  this 
fundamental  constitutional  ri"ht 

The  qualifications  of  elr-ctors  for  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators  are  defined  m 
the  Constitution  by  reference  to  an  ob- 
jective standard — the  qualifications  of 
electors  for  the  most  ivumerous  branches 
of  the  State  legislatures. 

I  iiope  I  have  now  demonstrated  what 
the  votin.?  "operations"  of  the  National 
Government  are — and  how  they  may 
only  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  the 
Constitution. 

These  qualifications  are  subject  to 
chanpe  m  only  tv.o  ways:  First,  by  the 
people  of  each  of  the  several  States,  act- 
ing individually  and  disint.erestedly.  to 
redefine  the  q jalifications  of  electors  for 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
legislature;  second,  by  the  people  of  the 
several  States,  acting  collectively  and 
disinterestedly,  to  redefine,  by  the  process 
of  amendment  in  the  manner  pre.^cribed 
in  article  V,  the  qualifications  of  electors 
as  previously  set  forth  in  the  Consti- 
tution, 

The  people  of  the  several  States  have 
used  the  first  method  many  times  to 
change  the  qualifications  of  electors. 
The  people  of  the  several  States  have 
used  the  second  method,  constitutional 
amendment,  three  times  m  the  last  30 
years. 

In  1869-70  Congress  proposed  and 
three-fourths  of  the  States  ratified  the 
15th  amendment,  which  guarantees  that 
the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude.  If  Congress  has 
the  Dower  to  redefine  the  qualifications  of 
electors  the  15th  amendment  was  un- 
neces.sary. 

In  1912-13  Congress  proposed  and 
three-fourths  of  the  States  ratified  the 
17th  amendment  providme  for  the 
popular  election  of  Senators,  The 
amieudment  defines  the  qualifications  of 
electors  for  Senators  m  the  same  lan- 
puaae  as  the  original  Constitution  de- 
fines the  qualifications  of  electors  for 
Representatives,  If  Congress  has  the 
pov.er  to  df fine  tlie  qualifications  of  elec- 
tors it  v.as  unnecessary  to  dT  so  in  the 
17th  amendment. 

In  1919-20  Con^iress  proposed  and 
three-fourths  of  the  States  ratified  the 
lOtli  amendment,  which  .cuarantees  that 
tlie  ripht  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  on 
account  of  sex.  If  Congress  has  the 
power  to  redefine  the  qualifications  of 
electors  the  19th  amendment  was  un- 
necessary. 
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ParenthetlcaUy  it  should  be  mentioned  Senators,  and  the  manner  prescribed  In 

that  the  advocates  of  the  power  of  Con-  the  Constitution  for  appointing  electors 

gress  to  define  quaJiflcations  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice  President      The 

necessarily  must  assert  that  Congress  right  of  the  people,  as  laid  down  In  the 

always  had  the  power  to  abolish  discrim-  ConsUtuUon.  to  have  the  qualifications 


ination  on  account  of  race  and  sex  in 
Federal  elections,  and  that  the  15th  and 
19th  amendments  were  only  necessary 
to  abolish  discrimination  m  purely  State 
elections. 

The  argxmient  Is  untenable  for  two 
reasons:  F^st,  if  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  race  and  sex  was  constitution- 
ally valid  in  State  elections  it  was  also 
constitutionally  valid  in  Federal  elec- 
tions, because  Congress  has  no  power  to 
redefine  the  qualifications  of  electors. 
Second,  it  is  impossible  under  the  Con- 
stitutions to  have  in  any  State  one  srcup 
of  electors  for  U.S.  Representatives  and 
Senators  and  a  different  ^oup  of  electors 
for  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
State  legislature.  It  is  mipossible  be- 
cause article  I,  section  2.  and  the  17th 
amendment  say  that  these  two  groups  of 
electors  shall  be  the  same. 

The  power  claimed  for  Congress  in  S. 
2868  to  redefine  the  qualificat:on.s  of 
electors  as  prescribed  m  the  Constitu- 
tion can  exist  only  if  the  power  of  Con- 
gress under  article  I,  section  4,  to  regu- 
late the  times,  places,  and  manner  of 
holding  elections  overrides:  First,  the 
constitutional  definition  in  article  I,  sec- 
tion 2,  of  the  qualifications  of  electors 
for  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: second,  the  power  of  the  States 
under  article  II,  section  1,  to  determine 
the  manner  of  appointing  electors  for 
President  and  Vice  President .  and  third. 
the  constitutional  deflr.ition  in  the  17th 
amendment  of  the  qualification.^  of  elec- 
tors for  Senators.  If  the  con?rej.sional 
power  under  article  I,  section  4.  overrides 
all  these  constitutional  provisions,  it 
must  also  override  the  15th  and  19th 
amendments. 

If.  contrary  to  the  plain  lanaruase  of 
the  Constitution,  Ccn:.re.^s  car.  redefine 
the  qualifications  of  electors  so  as  to 
abolish  duly  prescribed  poll  tax  and 
property  requirements  as  prerequisites 
to  voting.  Congress  can  also,  contrary 
to  the  plain  language  of  the  Constitution, 
redefine  the  qualifications  of  electors  so 
as  to  prescribe  the  poll  tax.  a  literacy 
test,  race,  or  sex  as  prerequisites  to  vot- 
ing. The  power  claimed  for  Congress 
over  the  qualilications  of  electors  is 
nothing  less  than  a  claim  that  the  power 
of  Congress  overrides  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  this  to  me  is  a  most 
serious  matter,  although  some  persons 
do  not  seem  to  rf:>coeaize  it  as  such.  It 
involves  not  only  the  whole  Constitu- 
tion, but  it  involves  the  direction  m 
which  we  are  proposing  that  our  Govern- 
ment go.  Is  the  United  States  to  be  a 
government  of  law?  Are  we  going  to 
maintain  our  Constitution^  Or  are  we 
goin..,'  to  drive  holes  through  the  Con- 
stitut.on  for  political  expediency'  Let 
us  call  it  what  it  is.  and  that  is  what  it 
is. 

Mr,  President.  Con?ress  should  reject 
S.  2868  because  it  undertakes  to  change, 
in  an  uncon.stitutional  manner,  the  defi- 
nitions established  in  the  Con.stitution 
for    electors    for    Representatives    and 


of  electors  ascertained  by  reference  to  an 
objective  standard,  which  has  been  duly 
estabUshed  m  a  disinterested  way  by  tiie 
peopl3  themselves,  is  a  fundamental  con- 
stitutional ntiiht  that  must  be  preserved. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr  President.  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  tins  afternoon  to 
listen  to  a  great  constitutional  argument 
in  the  best  tr.idition  of  the  U  S  Senate. 
The  distiii^uisiied  Senator  from  Virginia 
has  done  a  great  amount  of  res^^arch  in 
connection  with  his  able  and  illumi- 
nating speech.  He  has  gone  back  to  tlie 
days  of  the  Con.-titutional  Cc invention, 
made  clear  the  intentions  of  tlie  Found- 
ing Fathers,  as  demonstrated  in  the  de- 
bates in  the  Convention,  and  cited  the 
judicial  determinations  on  this  subject 
in  such  a  way  as  to  completely  demolish 
any  preten.-c  of  validity  in  the  argument 
that  such  an  action  can  be  accomplished 
by  a  simple  conere^.sional  statute. 

I  cannot  commend  the  Senator  too 
hiehly  for  the  mafmiflcent  speech  which 
he  has  made  and  for  the  thorough  job 
he  ha.s  done  I  particularly  wish  to  a.sso- 
clate  myself  with  his  last  statement.  If 
we  start  chancring  the  Constitution  by 
statute  we  .shall  ."^et  a  precedent  which 
will  briniT  down  the  .structure  of  free 
covernment.  and  do  it  at  a  very  early 
date. 

I  reahzp.  Mr  President,  it  Is  very  pop- 
ular of  late  to  speak  disparagingly  about 
the  Con.-titution  of  the  United  States 
and  to  claim  that  there  are  easy  and 
short  circuit.s  to  circumvent  it.  but  those 
who  actually  made  the  .sacrifices  which 
gave  us  this  Government — and  no  one 
has  set  them  forth  more  clearly  than 
George  Wa-hin'-^ton.  the  first  Pi'esident. 
in  his  Farewell  Address — thought  that 
the  Constitution  meant  something.  All 
of  them  thought  so.  They  were  m^n  who 
had  known  tyranny  and  who  had  broken 
its  chains  by  their  own  efforts.  Again 
and  again  they  pointed  out  to  po.<;terity. 
in  terms  all  of  us  should  be  willing  to 
understand,  whatever  the  political  impli- 
cations might  be.  that  it  was  a  dangerous 
thing  to  use  short  circuits  in  dealing  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

I  want  to  congratulate  my  friend  on 
his  able  address. 

Mr  ROBFRTPON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  very  grateful  for  the  lovely  tribute 
my  friend  from  Georgia  has  paid  to  me. 
I  am  also  grateful,  as  every  southerner 
is,  for  his  wonderful  leadership  during 
recent  years  in  our  fight  to  pre.servc  the 
rights  of  the  States,  as  sruaranteed  in  the 
Constitution  by  the  10th  amendment. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr  President,  I  wish  to 
as<!0ciatp  mvself  with  thp  wrrds  of 
tribute  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


Georgia  (Mr.  RttssixlI  ha.s  spoken  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Virgmia.  As 
we  know,  the  Father  of  the  Constitution. 
James  Madison,  came  from  Virginia. 
Many  of  the  other  great  men  who  fought 
for  and  won  our  freedom  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  and  Uien  conuiijuli-d  so 
much  to  the  writing  of  the  Constitution 
and  to  the  bringing  into  beinc  of  our 
republican  form  of  government,  came 
from  Virginia. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  has  this 
afternoon  given  us  a  most  scholarly,  pro- 
found, and  eloquent  address.  He  has.  as 
thp  Senator  from  Georgia  said,  demol- 
ished any  and  all  arguments  whrh  might 
be  advanced  for  any  abolition  of  the  t)oll 
tax  by  any  proposed  statute.  He  has 
made  a  magnificent  constitutional  ar.;u- 
ment.  I  am  sure  if  the  statesmen  of 
Virginia,  who  contributed  so  much  U)  tlie 
bringing  into  being  of  this  Government 
and  to  the  writing  of  our  Constitution, 
under  which  we  have  enjoyed  hberly  and 
freedom  and  justice,  could  be  present 
this  afternoon  they  would  be  indeed 
proud  of  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Robertson!. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  his  kind  words. 
He  has  praised  me  far  beyond  my  just 
desserts.  I  shall  cherish  the  fine  com- 
mendation he  has  made  of  my  efTorts 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
the  views  of  Virginians,  who  helped  give 
birth  to  a  new  nation  and  helped  explain 
to  us  the  true  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  its  vital  importance. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislauve  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

Mr.  HILL.     Mr   President.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  call  of  the  roll  will 
be  resumed. 

The  legislative  clerk  restimed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll;  and  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


A  quo- 


Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Holland 

Proxmlre 

C.ark 

Javita 

Robertson 

tXrlt^en 

Johnson,  Tex. 

8alton»tall 

Dodd 

Keating 

Bmltb 

Ervin 

Manfficld 

etennla 

Green 

Monroney 

Thurmond 

Hart 

Morton 

HIU 

Prouty 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  A  quo- 
rum IS  not  present.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  names  of  the  absent  Senators. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  names  of  absent  Senators. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  having  been  an- 
nounced, the  clerk  will  continue  to  call 
thp  names  of  absent  Senators 

The  legislative  clerk  re^sumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  names  of  absent 
Senators. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 

rum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  move  that 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  directed  to  re- 
quest the  attendance  of  absent  Sena- 
tors. 

The  motion  was  acreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After   a   little   delay   Mr    Aiken. 
Ai.i-OTT,  Mr  Anderson,  Mr  Bartiett 
Beall,     Mr,     BiPiE.     Mr      Bbidges. 
Brttnsdaie,  Mr    Bush,   Mr    Butler. 
Byrd  of  Virigina.  Mr,  C«,nnon,  Mr. 


Mr, 
.Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
Car- 


roll. Mr.  Case  of  New  Jer.sey.  Mr  Cage 
of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Church.  Mr. 
Cooper.  Mr.  Cotton.  Mr  Douglas,  Mr. 
llv,oRsH^K.  Mr  Ea.sti,and,  Mr  Ellenher, 
Mr.  Engie.  Mr  Frear  Mr  Fru  pright, 
Mr.  Gruening  Mr  H'Rtke.  Mr  Hayden, 
Mr.  Hennings.  Mr  Hrkenlooper  Mr. 
Humphrey.  Mr  Jackson,  Mr.  Johnston 
of  South  Carolina,  Mr  Jordan.  Mr.  Ke- 
FAUVER.  Mr  Kennedy.  Mr.  Lausche,  Mr. 
Long  of  Hawaii,  Mr,  Long  of  LouL^iana, 
Mr  Macnuson,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy, Mr  McClellan,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr. 
Murray.  Mr  Muskie,  Mr,  Nzubergfr, 
Mr.  Pastore  Mr  Rant'Oiph.  Mr  Russei  l. 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr  .'^pvpkm\n.  Mr  Syming- 
ton, Mr.  Tal.madge.  Mr  Wuey,  Mr  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jer.sey.  Mr  Williams  of 
Delaware  Mr  Yarborough  Mr,  Young 
of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr  Young  of  Ohio 
entered  the  Chamber  and  answered  to 
their  names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     A  quo- 
rum is  present. 


ORDER  FX)R  RECESS  UNTIL   11   A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  w  hen 
the  Senate  concludes  its  delit)erations 
today  It  stand  in  recess  until  11  o'clock 
t^imorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  that  we  do  not  expect  any 
more  quorum  calls  this  evening.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
IMr,  Clark  1,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr  SaltonstallI, 
and  the  distingui.shed  Senator  from 
Alaska  i  Mr  Griening)  intend  to  ad- 
dress the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  will  re- 
main in  session  until  they  have  con- 
cluded their  addre.s.ses  or  until  any  other 
Senator  who  may  desire  to  speak  has  an 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

We  will  come  in  at  11  am.  tomorrow. 
I  am  hopeful  that  Senators  will  be  in 
attendance  during  the  session  tomorrow 
and  that  we  may  make  ."^ome  progre.ss 
in  connection  with  the  pending  business. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.   CLARK  obtained   the   Roor 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.    CIJ^RK.     Mr     President.    I    a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  first 


to  the  Senator  from  Wiscon.sin  fMr, 
ProxmireI  and  then  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  SaltonstallI  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MR    NTXONS  REMEDY  FOR 
LNFLATION 

Mr  ■^ROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I 
thank  ,-he  Senator  from  Pennsylvama 
for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  the  policy 
position  of  the  Democratic  Party  on 
price  stability  and  growth  in  our  econ- 
omy was  eloquently  set  forth  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr. 
Douglas],  on  the  floor  of  tlie  Senate. 

In  the  course  of  what  I  regard  as  a 
bril  lant  and  significant  speech,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  not  only  diagnosed 
America  s  serious  economic  problems, 
but  also  proix)sed  a  long  series  of  spe- 
cific proposals  to  help  us  achieve  eco- 
nomic growth  witliout  inflation. 

What  is  the  position  of  Vice  President 
Nixon,  the  sure  Republican  presidential 
nominee,  on  all  this? 

!^!r.  President,  the  i.s.sue  between  our 
two  parties  is  sharp  and  clear.  A  com- 
parison of  the  speech  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr  Douglas]  and  the  re- 
ports by  Vice  President  Nixon  as  head 
of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Price  Sta- 
bility for  Economic  Growth  will  make 
that  plain. 

Tlie  contra.«;t  between  the  Democratic 
view  as  expres.sed  in  the  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  the  Republi- 
can viewpoint  as  set  forth  in  the  Nixon 
reports  is  evident  to  anyone  who  heard 
or  read  the  Senator's  speech  yesterday 
and  then  reads  the  lead  article  in  this 
month's  Harix-r's  magazine.  Harvard 
Professor  John  Kenneth  Galbraith  writes 
a  perceptive  avowedly  partisan  analysis 
of  the  Vice  President's  princiF>al  eco- 
nomic role. 

In  the  course  of  this  article,  Galbraith 
concludes  that  in  Nixon's  first  report  as 
head  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Price 
Stability  and  Economic  Growth  Mr. 
Nixon  jiroposed  a  congressional  censure 
of  inflation;  a  warning  against  spending, 
with  public  need  regarded  as  irrelevant; 
and  an  increase  in  interest  rat.es.  In  his 
second  report  he  proposes  nothing.  In 
his  third  and  final  report  Mr.  Nixon 
suggested  that  the  Government  should 
follow  a  passive  fiscal  role;  that  is,  with- 
out changing  tax  rates,  letting  tax  yields 
fall  m  recessions  while,  without  chang- 
ing appropriations,  letting  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  some  other  ex- 
penditures rise,  with  the  reverse  action 
following  without  legislation  in  periods 
of  pro.spenty.  He  also  proposes  to  knock 
the  ceiling  off  long-term  Government 
bonds. 

Mr.  Galbraith  concludes  that  this  most 
important  administrative  experience  of 
Mr.  NIXON  has  resulted  in  nothing.  He 
adds: 

Nor  In  seeking  to  persuade  ue  that  he  hae 
done  something  does  he  show  a  high  regard 
for   our   Intelligence.     For    anyone   who    re- 


enect*  his  fellow  citizens  could  hardly  expe^^t 
them  to  buy  this  blend  of  noUiingness. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mh  Nixon's  Remkdt  fob  Inflation 
I  By  Jrhr.  Kenneth  Galbraith  i 

A  persistent  and  serious  problem  facing 
the  United  States  is  that  of  U.flation.  And 
a  determined  and  serious  ai^pirant  for  the 
office  of  President  is  Rich.^rd  M  Nixon  In 
the  nature  of  the  care,  cur  knowledi^e  of 
how  presidential  candidates  wlU  handle  im- 
jxirtant  questions.  If  elected,  is  almost  en- 
tirely conjectural.  We  are  reduced  to  c  .mi- 
parmg  promises, 

Mr,  Nixon  Is  one  of  the  rare  exceptions. 
For  the  past  year,  he  has  been  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Price 
Stability  for  Economic  Growth — which  at 
this  writing  has  Issued  three  reports.  Thus 
we  are  abie  to  take  Mr  Nixon's  measure  on 
a  matter  of  great  and  nearly  universal  con- 
cern. 

In  contrast  with  his  ear'.y  wartime  service 
with  the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  then 
under  Leon  Henderson  i  of  which  he  has  never 
made  a  strong  point  i .  Mr  Nixon  has  recently 
souglit  actively  to  identify  himself  with  the 
problem  of  inflation  control.  A  high-level 
cpir.mtttee  that  would  deal  effectively  with 
Inflation — meaning  continuing  increases  in 
prlces^was  pronu.'^ed  by  President  Eisen- 
hower In  his  1959  state  of  the  t'^nion  mes- 
sage. A  few  days  later.  Edwin  L  E>ale.  Jr.. 
wrote  in  the  New  York  Times  that  Mr  Nixon 
was  a  candidate  for  the  post  of  chairman 
and  that  his  supporters  felt  that  "a  precise, 
and  publicly  known,  administrative  role 
would  help  his  chances  for  the  Presidency  In 
1&60,"  When  his  appointment  was  an- 
nounced on  February  1,  the  Times  observed 
that  this  was  "the  closest  he  has  come  to 
formal  executive  power." 

Having  welcomed  the  responsibility,  Mr. 
Nixon  cannot  but  welcome  a  scrutiny  of  the 
way  he  has  handled  It  It  would  be  be^t.  no 
doubt,  if  this  could  be  undertaken  by  a 
neutral  and  nonpmrtisan  observer  It  has 
been  noted,  however,  that  where  Mr  Nixon 
Is  concerned,  the  supply  of  neutrals  is 
limited  And  he  himself  has  spoken  out 
against  the  morality  of  such  a  poettire  on 
great  questions 

But  most  important,  these  are  matters  on 
which,  once  presented,  the  reader  CAn  pass 
Judgment  for  himself  and  thus  correct  for 
the  bias  from  which  so  few  of  us  are  free 

The  Cabinet  Committee  consists  (in  addi- 
tion to  the  Chairman  1  of  tlie  SecretAr.es  of 
the  Treasury,  Apricuiture,  Labor,  and  Com- 
merce, the  Chairman  of  the  C'^uncl!  of  Eco- 
nomic AdVLsers,  and  t  rather  vinexj^ectedly) 
the  Postmaster  General  The  Executive  Vice 
Chairman  is  Mr  W.  Alien  Wallls  who  Is  on 
leave  from  his  post  as  dean  of  the  Gradviate 
School  of  Business  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago Mr  WaiUs  reputation  among  econ- 
omists IS  that  of  a  conservative  with  a  pre- 
dilection f  )r  scientific  exactitude.  In  a  per- 
sonality sketch  published  at  the  time  of  the 
second  report,  the  Times  described  him  as 
sharing  with  Mr  Nixon  'the  sort  of  intel- 
lectual companionship  that  enables  each  to 
sense  the  mental  processes  of  the  other," 

The  first  report,  according  to  the  newB- 
pai>ers  was  drafted  by  Mr  Nixon,  then  re- 
vised by  Mr  Wa;ils  presumably  for  perfec- 
tion of  terhnical  and  scientific  content,  rnd 
then  cleared  by  him  with  the  other  members. 
We  may  safely  assume  that  the  dominant 
role  and  responsibility  was  Mr  Nixon  s,  sub- 
ject to  the  technical  and  professional  guid- 
ance of  Mr  Wallls. 

The  first  report — It  was  described  as  an  in- 
terim   report — was     released     on     June     29. 
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Much  the  most  comjM-ehensive  of  the  three, 
It  Is  a  survey  of  the  whole  problem  of  infla- 
tion and  Its  control.  It  Isolates  the  causes  of 
Inflation,  deals  with  Ita  consequences,  said 
prescribes  remedies. 

It  Is  an  exceedingly  grave  document — at 
times  alarming.  "It  Is  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Price 
Stability  for  Economic  Growth  that  our 
economy  is  now  at  a  critical  Juncture  urgent- 
ly requiring  action  to  forestall  Inflation  and 
Inrure  sound  and  sustained  economic  growth 
and  progress."  After  citing  the  evidence  for 
this  condition  of  crisis.  Mr.  Nixo.v  and  his 
collea;?uefi  continue:  "We  are  confionted.  in 
•ummary,  with  overwhelming  evidence  that 
W9  have  arrived  at  a  time  of  decision  as  Ui 
the  future  course  of  our  economy  •  •  • 
We  face  a  serious  threat,  prlca  increasp* 
Which  not  only  would  be  dlrrcily  luirmful 
to  American  ff»mlli»»«  but  w/uld  ncrUju*!/  ph- 
donger  the  healthy  pronperlly  now  tl"veiop- 
Ing  "  The*e  are  itffjm*  wortU  N  )  rii;in 
ttml  no  iruup  hnd  bcller  or'pcrlwtiuy  Ui  bn 
Infurmed  We  owe  it  both  Ut  ht^  Nu"M 
lind    to   oureeivf*.    Iherefure,    l</    Uke    ihem 

TuriUnn  t<i  the  CHU«e«  nf  IhU  lirth'itiiy 
•Ule  'it  ttfftir*  t4r  Niwih  bUrfiet]  Mia  aaina 
tufatt  that  h«d  Uoon  l'1U<4  by  I'rucuieni 
KUenhuwer  )ri  hi*  stale  ul  the  Uiiiuit  itic*. 
Mf#--ll)  the  preMUre  tut  rnxu  puiJiiu 
•pendlhif,  And  i'it  iha  Wuplacaule  up^ntU 
preasure  of  warfeit  un  prices.  He  Urc^  tviicn< 
tlon  both  to  the  pre^eure  on  Cuii^rcss  r.<r 
higher  outlay!  and  tlie  "atrunti;  tendencitia 
toward  Incrfcosed  spending  by  btute,  county, 
ftnd  local  governments.  '  tipettlcing  u(  the 
Inflationary  effect  of  wages,  he  noted  that 
recent  settlement*  had  advanced  w.iges  sub- 
•  tantlaily,  and  that  pending  or  pruspectlve 
settlements  In  m.my  Ind'.istries,  including 
Bteel,  "could  result  in  wage  incrtascs  of 
such  magnitude  as  to  lead  to  price  increases." 

After  this  diagnosis,  Mr.  Nixon  tun^s  to 
those  who  condone  ln2aticn.  He  gets  him- 
self uncompromisingly  agaiast  them.  Infla- 
tion Ls  not  harmless;  It  does  no:  promote 
economic  growth;  It  is  not  Inevitable.  It 
does  Inflict  hardships  on  fajniiles  with  fixed 
Incom^es.  it  damages  average  and  below- 
average  families  m*ore  than  the  well-to-do. 
It  breaks  faith  with  those  who  h;ive  saved 
and  put  their  money  in  Government  bonds, 
retirem.ent  funds,  and  like  forms  of  saving. 
While  resistance  to  Inflation  "Is  bound  to 
cause  temporary  inconvenience  to  sc^me  •  •  • 
price  stability  wiii  pcwerfviily  promote  the 
welfare  of  all   ' 

Ail  but  overt  Inflationists,  of  whom  there 
are  few,  will  agree  that  this  is  adni.ra'jle. 
The  danger  la  flatly  f.iced.  It  is  Immediate 
and  grave.  There  can  be  no  re'jea''.  no  om- 
prom.se.  The  war  on  inflation  has  It*  costs; 
these  will  be  accepted  in  the  interests  of  the 
overall  good 

At  every  pclr.t.  Mr  Nixon  Is  Arm  and 
decisive. 

THE    t:NTOUCHABLK9 

Although  Infla'lon  has  never  been  con- 
demned in  more  forthright  phrsses,  stich  at- 
tacks— to  speak  r'^ther  formally  must  be 
viewed  In  their  hlstxrlc-il  cor.'^xt  Spe- 
cifically, statesmen  have  been  denoun'^lng 
Inflation  f^r  some  cenv.irles  Often  thn*  has 
been  all.  Sometimes  defiant  speech  hfis  ap- 
peared to  be  a  su'rwtltute  for  deficient  win. 
As  a  result,  on  this,  as  on  few  matters  of 
■oclal  policy,  the  public  has  developed  the 
habit  of  looking  on  from  the  words  however 
compelling,  to  the  action 

Having  attacked  Inflatl'-'n.  Mr  Vixnv 
moves  on  to  the  action,  but  many  will  think 
wi'h  a  loss  of  power 

He  begins  on  a  dlscournglngly  nega*: ve 
note.  In  flghtmg  Inflation.  It  Is  m-^.st  Imp.r- 
tant  that  we  do  not  use  the  wrong  weap'  ns. 
Price  and  wage  control.  In  particular,  are 
more  harmful  than  peacetime  inflation 
Wh.le    his    condemnation    of    controls    Is    as 


eicqu'-nt  as  his  attack  on  InflAtion — and  of 
comptj-able  length — the  core  of  his  argu- 
m.ent  Is  In  a  few  words; 

"Differences  In  prices  reflect  the  priorities 
attached  by  consumers  to  different  products: 
they  tiierefore  guide  productive  efTorts  •  •  •. 
jThey  also  fh  >wl  the  scarcities  of  different 
raw  mittertals.  machines,  and  personal  skills. 
•  •  •  If  prices  are  resjulated.  they  cannot 
reflect  .iccurately  relative  priorities  of  varlovis 
goods  and  services  •  •  •  cr  the  relative 
scarcit.es  if  the  varl'-'us  means  of  producing 
goods  iind  services  •  •  •  The  result  •  •  • 
waste,  ineffloioncy.  slowing  down  of  pri>grcs8." 

This  1.1  a  lieavy  Indictment.  However,  It 
raises  ;  jme  difllcult  questlnns— apart  from 
the  purely  tanical  one  of  whether  It  Is  wise 
to  r-iilv  the  fnrcpn  to  the  rnrnparts  nnd  then 
read  11. em  a  lecture  on  the  wenponi  they 
mus*  nit  uie  If  »■  g  »  and  prlrpn  nrf  un- 
tounhni)lp  then  n  /thing  dlrecMy  'nn  b*  d'.ne 
nb'iU'  111*  wf»ge-price  splrtil  whuh  boi  h  tu» 
prp=ldp  it  nnd    Mr    Nisoh  ImUl    to  bs  n  (■,•  .aa 

of      InniM'll  A'r'l      U'Ip    •      •"rri"      eubo'  ,  •    i 'n 

H(  '|nf»  'nn  bo  PfTMii'.o  llinti  li.fl.iM  >ii  *  i,  '. 
be  ffin'  T'liied 

C?<ftri|'r«b' iiaivs  wot/n-efrl  ■frtiro  r«itiir'il* 
Are   i)n<    iiow    trt    Uau*       NoUhei    Mr     Nikim 

tUtf  h>«  '  OlIr'AtCuc*  I'nii  lirii  ({.no  Ihiil  lluio  )• 
the  ■li|1>il<*l  I  tiiinca  u(  Ci'it|{i«»a  ku<  n  fr>- 
lu'ftne;  i.i:iii  Itui  »<jUu;  syd' in  ui  (  .rinu  t 
in.'oMi'..  ;  re.iruuit  "ti  w^iji-*  nml  pri  ca  in  Hey 
Industr  p*  Is  a  pMft*ibi;i'j  |'re«ut«)it  Kibcii- 
hower  has  ncceptfd  the  need  in  principle  by 
p;  .idi!;  ,'  rt[)-ii'.i'd:y  f  ir  voluniMry  rB»ir,int  in 
prico-ai.d-wagi  •eiiing  But  if  »u  n  re- 
kUraint  v^  ;rktd.  it  woutd,  U«.e  any  Cilc'Live 
reguldii.):;,  ketp  piices  trum  rertn.',.ii'.?  rela- 
tive pri.  ri'l  •.■>  :;r  relative  fc^rciiies  80  even 
thl.s  w  t  Id  be  banned  by  Mr  Nixon's  reason- 
ing. If  only  unregulated  prices  tell  what 
consumtrs  most  want,  or  what  most  needs  to 
be  pr  duced.  then  any  Interference,  even 
(ffictive  voluntary  restraint,  will  obvlotisly 
impair  uals  vital  function. 

However,  It  will  surely  be  evident  that  Mr. 
NixcN  his  Involved  himself  here  In  an  un- 
fortunate logical  contradiction.  (One  per- 
haps from  which  his  scientific  and  techni- 
cal adv;.=  f>r  sh<.uld  have  saved  him  )  For  he 
had  aire  id y  blamed  the  high  prices  of  many 
lmpc>rtant  products  on  the  wage  demands  of 
the  unions,  and  the  resulting  price  Increases. 
U  pr.ces  refljct  the  power  or  avarice  of  the 
unions,  as  Mr.  Nixon  says,  then  they  do  not 
reflect  the  priority  attached  to  products  by 
consumers  or  their  relative  scarcity.  (The 
report  attributes  more  responsibility  to  the 
unions,  and  less  to  the  corporations,  than  I 
would,  tut  that  Is  another  matter  )  If  steel 
is  high  because  of  the  union,  then  It  Isn't 
hl,:h  because  of  preference  or  scarcity  as 
compared  with  aluminum. 

Moreover,  if  prices  reflect  the  power  of  the 
unions  and  the  compensating  action  of  the 
corporations,  then  Government  Intervention 
does  no;  have  the  damaging  consequences 
that  Mr  Nixon  and  his  colleagues  condemn. 
For  th^  1  such  Intervention  doesn't  Inter- 
fere w;:  1  the  reading  of  priorities  and  scar- 
cit.es — tae  unions  and  the  corporations  have 
already  spoiled  that  What  intervention 
does  Is  substitute  public  reeulation  for  what 
Mr.  Nlx  >n  and  his  associates  have  con- 
demned as  bod  pr;va:e  control  by  unions 
and    Con.panies, 

In  brif  f.  Mr.  Nlxon  condemns  public  Inter- 
ference on  grounds  which  assume  there  Is  no 
private  manipulation  of  prices,  but  only 
after  he  has  attacked  prlva*"  manipulation 
of  prices  as  ii.lationary.  This  is  hardly  log- 
ical. And  Uloglc  apart,  having  conceded  the 
importance  of  wage-price  movements  as  a 
cause  cf  Inflation  and  havlrs:  ruled  nut  di- 
rect restraint.  Mr  Nixon  and  his  colleagues 
mti£t  th-*n  And  Indirect  measures  that  will 
restrain  the  p.jwer  of  unions  and  corp<M-a- 
tlons  to  raise  prices.  If  they  do  not,  this 
cause  of  inflation  will  persist  So  will  Infla- 
tion. 


One  Indirect  but  rather  formidable  rem- 
edy for  wage-price  Inflaticm  Ls  hinted  at  by 
Mr.  Nixon.  This  Is  to  break  the  power  of 
the  unions  and  dismember  the  large  corpo- 
ra'! m.-;  so  that  they  wotild  n^t  have  pr-wer  to 
Influence  price**  At  some  time  In  the  fu- 
ture, he  promises  to  examliie  and  report  on 
the  extent  to  which  concentrations  of  f>owcr 
In  labor  and  buslnass  contribute  to  inflation 
or  impede  economic  progress. 

If  something  easy  could  be  done  on  these 
lines  to  stop  Inflation,  It  would  have  been 
done  long  ago.  When  unabl«  to  think  of 
anything  else,  liberal*  automatically  con- 
demn concentration*  of  economic  power  and 
call  for  more  energetic  •nXoroement  of  the 
antitrust  law*.  As  a  remedy  for  Inflation,  it 
1*  rather  less  practical  than  IncantAtlon, 
which,  indeed,  tt  cU>»ely  fe«emble«.  Poe»lbly 
Mr    Nixow  Is  thinking  of  leglslttlon  dirrctly 

(Ineirned  to  brrrx  up  tinlnn*  und  liifR"  rnr- 
[Mirnt,    ii«        Ml'     )i<<    linsn't    anld    •«<      nrwl    It 

W"M  (|  'in  '1'  '  ilr  •  •n^]i<i'i-  t* '  b  m  ■')  tlr>u«tU; 
i\Ml    1(11  rr  I ,,»!  ,.     n    |M    .(i  r  iin         J  lifife   1*11  I   n tlJT • 

ib.tt;  «tee, 

N' »  .iMii  the  rMomtii' iki.iiioii*  Ana 
t:.f*<'  'w  <      .'   ir<«|  test  of  Mr    Nt»iiN  »  rnetiii 

T'.  .  r  V  :  ,  t> ,.  vietlmlMd  by  ruiiiu  i<i  '  "«  m 
fi-r  II  ii.i.rr  liB  hita  »<i  vlvi/liy  |  'irii..yiil  will 
I,  <  Ik  ii»<*l  'bin  Blireviil  fiiul  et'>er\rt\(  ri\  [lub- 
llc    III. Ill     lo    tl    flo     *i'li     till-. I     i|       iblfa, 

t'liT   !l'    .li  .'i-lv      vi...rii     I'     r.    ii.i-n     l.i    ipeclfie 

rciiii-ii.r.-  M.r  NmoN  t'lfT' r*  u  furilitr  and 
\  CI  )  ftf  wrt.'  .o»«  .tl  ttiiituJc 

He  c  ffrr*  Uiree.  The  Gf»t — a  murked  cu- 
riosity— had  previouily  been  mooted  by  the 
Council  of  economic  Advisers  and  proposed 
by  the  President.  Now  Mr  Nixon  urge*  it  a* 
a  matter  of  highest  pr'orlty  It  In  plmoiy 
that  Congress  resolve  against  Inflation  and 
declare  it  an  undesirable  thing.  Reason- 
able price  stability  would  be  made  a  specific 
goal  of  Federal  policy.  Such  price  £i*blllty — 
the  protection  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar — has  been  a  goal  of  Federal  policy 
for  generation*.  It  has  been  proclaimed  re- 
peatedly and  with  passion.  The  new  resolu- 
tion could  not  add  much  even  In  passion.  It 
would  give  the  administration  no  power  it 
does  not  now  poeaess  to  fight  inflation.  It 
would  remove  no  obstacles. 

Some  have  suggested  that  Mr.  Nixon  was 
showing  an  Interesting  sense  of  novelty  In 
seeking  to  bring  the  technique  of  the  For- 
mosa resolution  to  bear  on  domestic  eco- 
nomic policy.  Instead  of  passing  resolutions 
to  warn  the  Red  Chinese,  we  do  so  to  intimi- 
date the  forces  of  Inflation.  This  originality 
seems  to  be  the  maximum  claim. 

Mr  Nixon's  second  inflation  remedy  is  cur- 
tailed Government  spending  and  the  bal- 
ancing of  the  Federal  budget.  Even  higher 
taxe.s.  he  sees  as  an  Inflationary  force 

This  familiar  recommendation  runs  into 
the  familiar  problem  that  some  of  the  things 
for  which  higher  expenditures  have  been 
sought — schools,  housing,  defense,  law  en- 
forcement, conservation — are  rather  urgent. 
To  this  Mr  NixoN  Is  Indifferent.  He  describes 
the  pressure*  for  Increased  spending  as  "Ir- 
responalble."  Moreover,  there  is  no  economic 
sanction  for  hie  view  U*at  higher  outlays. 
If  covered  with  aooae  margin  by  higher  taxes, 
are  Inflationary. 

More  Important  still,  while  a  budget  deficit 
when  the  economy  Is  operating  at  capacity 
can  certainly  be  a  cause  of  Inflation,  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  does  not  cure  the  inflation. 
That  Is  because  balancing  the  biuie^-t  will 
not  arrest  the  wage-price  splnU  Mr  N;x(tN. 
though  he  blames  the  spiral,  makes  no  claim 
that  budget  balancing  would  stop   It. 

Mr  Nixon's  third  recommendation,  urged 
at  considerable  length,  is  that  the  Treasury 
be  given  authority  to  ralre  the  rate  of  In- 
terest on  longer  term  Government  bonds. 
This  would  enable  these  securities  better  to 
compete  with  Issues  of  shorter  maturity  The 
latter  are  described  as  practically  the  equiv- 
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alent  to  money,  and  Uie  Gt.vernment's  ju*t 
cranking  ip  the  printing  prebses  and  roiling 
out,  the  gTienbarks 

In  pas.si  ig.  It  lihouid  be  ob.served  that  Mr 
Nixon  Is  here  being  e.xtremply  critical  c-f 
Treasury  debt  management  by  his  own  c^l- 
leagues.  Long  before  the  llmiit  on  the  Inter- 
est rate  01  loiig-tfrm  i^.tufs  became  o}>er- 
atlve,  the  Treasury  was  niuk.n^;  Increased  use 
of  shorter-term  Issues.  As  a  rt&i>;t,  the  aver- 
age length  of  the  maturity  of  the  securities 
outstanding  has  been  reduced  substantially 
since  1953. 

Howes  er  Mr  Nix-  n  If  also  greatly  over- 
stating his  case  Bh  ort-term  Orvcrnmeiit 
paper  can  be  turned  into  cash  If  there  Is 
good  reason  for  doing  ko  But  the  r.unie  is 
true.  In  degice,  of  any  other  asset  And  one 
thing  that  may  cn'.i^e  prople  to  prrfrr  ra»h 
U  the  expfcidtlon  of  hlghT  IntrrrBt  rn're 
the  vrrr  thi'  e  Mr  Nrxnn  In  iireUtr  Tlinf  In 
br  ■Mill*  hlc'i«T  lnt#rp«l  rnlPd  brint?  *  de- 
f  lliiP  In  th»  I  (il'llll  Vftlue  of  the  bond  nr  (»1  ber 
OAcat  If  it\i  b  «  derllii*  I*  In  prii«j'p(  t  minm 
Will  I'y  I"  •')!  flr«t      wb.cb  Ibeii  bfinei"  il'i»m 

the    IM  I'  ''    '   I     tbe     MCM  I         Oil*     if     (bo    loi.iMit: 

ilit  TrMMUr}   Uiu>  Imil  iliftlinliy  aMiliit;   '    >>,  >  1 

t«fiw  Hond*  i»  I  bill  u.r  in  Jit"  I II  null  if  b  ,.  i.i-r 
|ti(ore*t  ftiitt  tin*  in.iilt?  (brrii  a  ruibrr  t|>d  - 
llUMve  Hf-rn 

Mr  Nkow  lirltevaii  lil«tn»f  riiie*  would  help 
»f'.l  Uit>  I'liii  ri  muiurliia*  My  (iv^ri  vUw  i* 
(bat  It  r.eui  iiittnlluti  to  ),i>UJ  rnt^a  i>ii>b;F 
Would  Ui>  iia  much  Hut  aucb  dirf  emu  es  of 
opinion  ure  ptrhupa  unuvoidab.c  'I'bt  iin- 
purlanl  tbliiUB  1*  that  thiy  be  dibi.n:;  vk;'h 
rcftsonablentss  i-.nd  restraint  and  w.'b  '  t 
exntrg^ers'lon  What  Is  lexR  r.pen  to  debate 
Is  the  effect  (  f  all  this  on  Inflatlori 

Higher  ra  fs  on  long-  /crm  Government 
bond*  might  help  [^aw  ine  way  for  a  general 
tightening  n.  Uie  supply  of  l(«nable  funds 
and  of  Interi-^.t  ratios.  TiiiB  »\.uld  micun  a 
general  curtailment  t.f  tl.e  demand  for  r.^'CIs 
and  services.  If  this  curtailment  were  f^fP.- 
clently  severe,  price  Increases  wou'd  be  ar- 
rested B'lt  this,  precisely.  Is  the  policy 
that  has  beer  employed  ever  since  1953.  If 
It  had  workec — If  It  had  reconciled  full  em- 
ployment, expansion,  and  price  stability — 
Mr.  Nixon's  committee  would  never  have 
been  necessaj-y.  But  we  learned  during  this 
period — althojgh  the  lci.son  is  still  being 
debated — thai,  an  active  monetary  policy,  as 
It  Is  called,  pets  price  stability  only  at  the 
cost  of  Interrupted  growth  and  recurrent  re- 
cession. Thl.'  was  how  we  got  price  stability 
In  1954  and  ajaln  In  1958. 

For  the  re.s  -  f  the  time,  most  price*  kept 
inching  up.  Ibis  wa.?  especially  true  of  in- 
dustrial prlC4  s  where  wage-price  pressures 
operate.  To  keep  unions  and  companies  In, 
say.  the  steel  or  automobile  Industries  from 
putting  vip  srages  and  prices,  a  recession 
ha*  to  be  pretty  severe.  The  cure — unem- 
ployment, acrumulatlng  Inventories.  Inter- 
rupted expansion — has  no  distinct  ad- 
vantages over  the  disease 

IX  -iT-TOURSxnr  policy 

Tliese  are  Mr  Nixon's  remedies — a  con- 
gressional Tcte  of  censure  on  Inflation;  a 
warning  sgai^ist  spending,  with  public  need 
regarded  as  irrelevant;  and  an  incrcAte  m 
interest  ratea  that,  at  niost.  represents  a 
continuation  of  the  policy  that  he  was  asked 
to  Improve. 

None  of  thise  measures  touches  the  wnce- 
prlce  spiral.  On  that.  Mr  Nixon  confines 
himself  to  explaining  what  should  not  be 
done.  Perhaps  the  most  damaging  reflec- 
tion on  his  J  jdgment  1*  the  satisfaction  he 
shows  with  his  prescription:  "The  •  •  • 
three  steps  are  direct  defenses  against  the 
present  danger  of  excessive  price  rises  " 
Tliey  are  his  response  to  overwhelming  evi- 
dence that  ve  have  arrived  at  a  time  of 
decision. 

This  was  Mr.  Nixon's  first  report.  The 
first  of  a  ser.es  of  further  refxirts  was  re- 
leased by  th<!  White  House  on  August  17. 
These  offered  a  chance  for  Mr    Nixon  to  re- 


trieve   altitude    that    had    been    lost    In   the 
earlier  document. 

A.as.  this  chance  was  missed.  At  the  out- 
set. In  a  memorable  example  of  Pederai  prose, 
the  August  17  report  describes  Itself  as  one 
of  several  dealing  with  "building  block  ques- 
tions fruni  which  can  be  constructed  an- 
swers to  broader  public  questions."  This  if 
It  can  be  traiifiated,  would  seem  to  mean 
that  Mr,  Nixon  was  putting  antl-lnflatu  n 
policy  on  a  do-it-yourself  ba*is.  Tills  turns 
out  t-o  be  the  case 

'•Th'Ufhtf ui  citizen.*. "  the  report  declare* 
with  an  air  of  r  nveylng  informatliin,  "are 
(  oncerned  Increasingly  with  such  questions 
It*;  Are  continual  price  Increases  IneMtahle? 
If  n't  how  run  the  peiipru'i  level  nf  prices 
be  niribiii/etP'  T1.P  report  then  af.lt»<  lif< 
pniK'Spnl  quentlrin  ■  Whnt  do  we  really  wunt 
from  our  er')noTn\'''  One  Rni«wrr  Vi  thl* 
(jie»ii  tl  ilir  rrndpf  wlii  lenrn  with  mtinKge- 
nb.r  rx.  it.*'iTiPti*  In  "ren^onnMe  i^tiibr.it)  of 
prwe«  'Hiim  equlj'prd  with  buudlna  M'><  kn, 
t',r  tiiic.ir  iben  (Joe*  ofi  to  fiiti''Mi('  bi« 
III  ii-'if.;    I   .    tnr    bii/nibf    )  aibllr    queqlKin* 

(Mbrr  iHiiKJltic  blf>rh  r|t>aat Inn*  and  sn^ 
(Wifk  (iiliifW  lb*  kitfiiB  iMbiilqita  (it  ktipply' 
In,/  Uia  fUBdar  wult  kiiiiWlt>di(D  Ihut  ha 
niliiiily  piieai><>t.i)k  Wtille  ttVi'Ullliki  UiiOWrie  b* 
in.i't.t  r.i.d  u»t;ul  I'  Lelia  of  (bo  ine/;L«  of 
1.1,  I  » |,  i  i.iiii.|/  I'l/.niiitiy  bill  jKifet  poiirA  inM,- 
tini,  of  h(>«  kU(  h  eii'wUt  cbn  be  Inkurcd 
'I'btn  pefbapk  »etiflrig  sum*  public  hMHitty 
on  lb*  niiiirr  Mr  Nixi/n  exi)lain*  tlml  "our 
•lononiy  ba*  grown  tinte  the  foanding  of 
trie  Hi  1. 1'.. I  I  11  llu^e  we  huve  had  faith  in 
ourseivis  befiiuse  we  havf  develo[>ed  l.n«titu- 
tlon»  that  reward  enterprise  and  efTiclency, 
and  l^i^..  .^be  we  ha\e  lx.;e\td  in  progress 
Bufflclently  to  put  aside  enoueh  ( saving  1 
from  current  Income  •  •  •"  He  also  ex- 
phiins  the  advantazes  of  maximum  emiploy- 
inent  opportunity  althouith  without  adding 
greatly  to  the  Information  available  to  an 
unemployed  man.  "Much  unemployment 
•  •  •  Involves  hardships  and  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity that  we  all  associate  with  the  w.Td 
'unemplojrment'."  taut  If  a  man  can  get  a 
Job  promptly.  It  isn't  so  bad. 

Then  Mr.  Nixon  returns  to  Inflation,  His 
denunciation  is  now  even  more  severe  than 
In  his  ftrst  re;>ort,  and  several  new  evils — en- 
couragement to  s;>eculati  m.  distortion  of 
business  accounting  damiage  to  our  ability 
to  compete  In  foreign  markets — are  added. 
He  te'.ls  u?  p.ciln  that  "Re«l«tance  t^^  rises  In 
the  general  price  level  Is  bound  to  cause  tem- 
p<.)rary  inconvenience  to  some  and  t<j  limit 
the  gains  of  others,  but  •  •  •  w"ill  power- 
fully promote  the  welfare  of  all"  But 
this  time  there  Is  no  indication  how  this  re- 
sistance movement  Is  to  be  launched  Not 
even  his  first  three  rec^m-mendatlons  are  re- 
peated PoF:»lb!y  he  did  not  think  very 
miich  I'f  them  either 

When  this  report  was  Issued,  an  adm.inls- 
tratlon  B{>)ke.=  man  said  (one  Imag.nes  w:th 
Mr.  Nixon  s  blessing)  that  It  was  now  be- 
licrved  that  the  battle  against  Inflation  was 
belne  won  Expansion  would  henceforth  be 
env  h.\5;7ed  OflRcials  were  now  "reasonably 
optimistic  that  the  line  would  be  held  on  the 
fer.eral  price  level  "  This  was  n^t  quite  7 
weeks  after  M'  Nixon  had  cited  "overwhclm- 
Ine  e\idence  that  we  have  arrived  at  a  time 
of  decision  as  to  the  future  course  of  our 
economy."     The  decision  hadn't  been  taken 

Perhaps  It  should  have  been.  On  August 
22  5  days  after  the  second  report,  the 
Department  of  Labor  announced  that  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  had  risen  again  for 
the  fourth  consecutive  month  and  to  an 
all-time  high.  All  component  groups  went 
up. 

n.^..^RER  ant  way 

On  October  25,  Mr  NncoN  relea-'ed  hla  third 
report — Managing  Our  Money,  Our  Budget, 
and  O-ur  Debt.  During  the  preceding  week, 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  announced 
that  the  cost  of  living  had  gone  on  to  an- 
other   all-time    high      The    steel    strike,    in 


which  the  Issue  was  the  effect  of  wages  on 
Inflation,  had  p>assed  Its  hundredth  day 

This  Is  a  better  written  report  than  those 
that  preceded  :t.  and  Mr  NrxoN  evidently  had 
thought  better  about  tho^e  building  biocks. 
But  the  clarity  revealed  a  barrenness  match- 
ing and  possibly  exceeding  that  of  its  prede- 
cessors. Recessions  or  depressions — periodic 
interruptions  in  growth — are  accepted  as  a 
necessity  of  our  life.  The  Gcvernmcnt 
should  follow  a  passive  fiscal  role.  Tr.x  yields 
wiil  fall  during  recession  and  some  expendi- 
tures— unemployment  compensation  for 
example  will  automatically  rise.  These 
automatic  stabliieers  i.re  to  be  welcomed. 
But  Mr  Nixon  is  opposed  to  aflL'miatlve 
action  t-o  otlf-et  reccssii.m  or  lirpresfion  by 
InrreiiRing  public  outlay*  or  reducing  taxes, 
Tlip  rx'ra  »;)pnrt!ng  efTect  m'.ght  comr  or  it 
m'Bh^  be  ai;nwpd  t-o  perkiot.  aft«  the  reren- 
kiofi  h«rt  pociMVl  Till*  dunirrr  l*  worne  thnn 
Ifip  rerPBSloTi  iTl'.P  PfifllPr  iTlAPlibower  pol. 
I' >  'imipr  Arthur  f  ftutn*  wm  Incidontnily, 
(irr  h  nxta  llbprnl  TliPb  tha  policy  of 
Mklfit?  tba  biirttfel  Ibrniding  «  r^wfvp  oj  u^p. 

fill     »(i;irii(];l  litre       P«     A     posilUP     I  ll»1  f  UttlPfll 

f  f  fi'b'.iiK  flppf «M*l"ft  wfea  fa))e»il«Jiy 
affifftieU  I 

Tba  ri»»t  r>f  the  rnp(tTi  ei-fUhln*  »i/»«biiif 
fit*  tiiid  tl' ibiiii!  old  tbbi  )>thr»  ti»e(uily  on 
Ibe  pr  biein  of  Inflhti'm  Mr  NikOM  ft- 
penis  ibht  monetary  iiniicy  »p»-cir.rallv  a 
t;ght-fn"iiey  policy  wtien  required  1*  u*fful 
f'lr  HttH<kliig  inflation  but  he  alao  add*  that 
It  ha*  serlou*  *hortcomlng*  Thl*  1*  not 
new*  bince  a*  noted  it  wa*  these  «hortcom- 
!!;p  Which  led  to  hi*  appointment  In  the 
firtt  i)lace. 

He  make*  no  euggeetlon  a*  to  how  the 
shortcomings  can  be  overcome  except  to  fol- 
low the  budget  policy  Just  mentioned  and 
to  remove  the  ceiling  on  the  Interest  rate  on 
Government  bonds  Monetary  policy.  It 
should  be  observed  did  not  prevent  Inflation 
In  the  years  before  that  celling  became  op- 
erat.ve  Mr  Nixon  argues  once  more  that 
to  lift  the  celling  will  have  the  effect  of  lock- 
ing people  and  financial  institutions  Into 
their  hcldlngs  of  long-term  bonds.  In  fu- 
ture periods  of  tight  money.  Interest  rates 
will  rise  the  capital  value  of  the  bonds  will 
fall,  anc:  then  the  bonds  cannot  be  sold  ex- 
cept at  a  capital  loss  He  still  does  n  it  con- 
sider that  given  fluctuating  Interest  rates. 
F>eop'.e  will  see  the  possibility  of  such  mouse- 
trappmc  and  be  reluctant  to  buy  the  bonds 
In  the  first  place 

There  Is  no  more. 

The  Judgment  to  be  rendered  would  seem 
to  me  clear.  Mr.  Nixon  has  done  nothing. 
Nor  In  seeking  to  persuade  us  that  he  has 
done  something  djes  he  show  a  h:gli  regard 
for  our  IntelUeence  For  ar.ycne  who  re- 
spects his  fellow  citizens  could  hardly  expect 
them,  to  buy  this  blend  of  nothingness  Per- 
haps it  will  be  said  m  Mr  NntoN's  behalf — 
as  so  often  before— that  this  Is  a  subject  on 
which  he  has  not  yet  mnturrd  So  It  may 
be  But  even  his  friends  will  be  forced  to 
agree  that  this  failure  Is  the  most  mature 
exam.pie  of  ?uch  Imm.aturlty 

Let  me  add  also,  that  the  finding  of  failure 
Is  my  own  judgnient.  Economics  Is  an  Im- 
perfect science  Anyone  who  claim.s  that  his 
economic  Judgmients  are  em.otlonnlly  de- 
tached, politically  Impartial,  and  otherwise 
objective  Is  himself  su'-'pect  But  I  would 
strongly  urge  anyone  who  disagrees  with  the 
present  Judgment  of  Mr.  Nixon's  reports,  or 
even  suspects  that  he  m:ght.  to  get  them 
from  the  Whi'e  Houre  and  read  them 
thoughtfully  and  with   care. 
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COMPTROLLER  GENERAL  RECOM- 
MENDATIONS TO  SBA 

Mr.  PROXMTRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Small  Business  Sub- 
committee of  the  Bankinp  and  Currency 
Comm.'L'cce.  I  am  aware  of  tlic  mieresl 
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Senators  have  in  the  competent  and 
efBclent  operation  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

Recently  Mr.  Joseph  Campbell,  the 
Comptroller  General,  has  completed  a 
review  of  the  financial  assistance  eictivl- 
tles  in  five  field  offices  of  the  SBA.  Mr. 
Campbell  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  report 
and  then  summarized  his  findings  and 
recommendations  In  a  brief  letter. 

Per  the  Information  of  the  Senate  I 
■sk  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
this  letter  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point,  together  with  a  copy  of  a 
letter  I  have  written  to  the  new  Admin- 
istrator of  SBA,  Philip  McCallum 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  printed  m  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

COMPTHOLLER    OK-VeRAL 

OF  THE  U.NITED  STATES, 

WoJhington.  D  C  .  January  20.  I960. 
B-1 14835. 

Hon.  WaLiAM  Proxmike, 

Chatrrruin.  Subcommittee  on  Small  Busines.i, 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
US  Senate. 

Deab  Mx  Chairman  Herew'.th  for  the  use 
of  your  subcommittee  is  a  copy  of  our  report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  review  of  the  Knttn- 
clal  aaalstance  activities  in  five  field  r)rTice8 
of  the  Smail  B'oslnesa  Administration  isB-^j 
made  during  the  latter  months  of  calendar 
year  1958. 

Our  examination  showed  that  certain  areaa 
in  the  administration  of  tinanclal  assistance 
activities  In  the  field  otfices  Wuuld  be 
strengthened  and  more  effectively  earned  out 
by  compliance  with  SBA  s  own  regulations. 
To  achieve  better  adnnlnlstrHt;.<n  of  the 
flnanclal  assistance  act'.vities.  we  recom- 
mended during  our  audit  that  the  Adminis- 
trator, Sm\ll  Business  Administration.  taJte 
action  to  provide  for  closer  supervision  over 
the  regional  offices  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
compliance  with  these  regulations.  The  Ad- 
ministrator Inffirmed  us  that  he  was  In  gen- 
eral agreement  with  lur  reci 'mmendatlon 
and  would  take  corrective  action.  He  also 
agreed  to  study  our  recommendation  that 
Independently  audited  fi!ianclal  statements 
b«  required  of  prospective  borrowers  as  a 
prerequisite  to  loan  authorization  on  larger 
loans.  A  summaxy  jf  our  findings  begins  on 
page  3 

Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  Campbell, 

Comptroii^r  General  of  the  United  States. 

Ja.n-u.vrt  23.   1960. 
Mr    Philip  McCallum, 

Chairman.  Small  Business  Adm:7Mstration, 
Washington.  D  C 

De.vr  Mr  McCalh;m:  Mr  J  )seph  Campbell, 
Comptroller  General,  has  recently  written 
me  to  forward  a  Copy  of  a  rep<jrt  to  Con- 
gress of  the  review  of  financial  assistance 
activities  m  five  flr'.d  offl-es  of  the  Small 
Business  .Administration,  during  the  calendar 
year  1958. 

In  a  covering  let'er  he  has  summarized 
his  recommendations  suggesting:  one.  t.hat 
the  Admmistrat  r  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration t-ilce  action  to  pnnvlde  for  closer 
supervision  over  the  region.U  offices  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  compliance  with  the  SB.A's 
own  regulations,  two,  that  Independently 
audited  financial  statements  be  required  of 
prospective  borrowers  as  a  prerequisite  to 
loan  authorlratlons  r,n  larger  loans 

Mr  C  >mpbeU  wrlt-ee  me.  and  I  quote: 
"The  .Administrator  inf  irmed  us  that  he  was 
In  general  agreemeiit  with  our  recommenda- 
tion and  would  take  corrective  action,"  this 
Is  with  reference  to  number  one  above,  that 
Is.  cv~*mpliance  with  the  SBA  s  regulations. 
In  connection  with  the  Independent  audits. 
he  writes  me  that  the  Administrator  agreed 
to  study  the  recommendations. 


I  would  very  much  appreciate  being  kept 
Informed  on  both  of  these  matters  Can 
you  tell  me  at  your  earliest  convenience 
what  action  has  been  taken  to  provide  c:.>ser 
Bupervliilon  over  regional  offices  to  secure 
greater  compliance  with  the  SBA's  regula- 
tions? Also,  would  you  write  me  Ui  tell  me 
of  the  results  of  your  study  '>n  the  recom- 
mendation  for   independent  audits' 

I  am  -eluctiint  to  Impose  unnecessary  work 
on  a  l-ardworkins[  agency  and  I  f^el  re- 
sponslb  e  for  being  kept  fully  Inf -^rmed  on 
recommendations  as  forsecln^'  as  these  con- 
cerned here,  particularly  since  they  come 
from  a  source  as  responsible  and  authnil'-a- 
tive  as  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States 

a.ncerely  yours. 

William  Phoxmirf 

VS    Senator. 


USE  OR  MI.«5USE  OP  INTELLIGENCE 
INFK)RMATION 

Mr.  .SALTON.^TALL.  On  January  27 
the  Ser  ator  from  Missouri  (  Mr  Syming- 
ton I  u:ider  the  title  of  "The  Mi.'JU.se  of 
Intelli'.^ence  Information,"  on  page  1372 
of  the  r'.ECoRD.  stated  in  part ; 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people  are 
being  e.Ttlced  down  the  trail  of  Insecurity 
by  the  issuance  of  misinformation  about  our 
deterrei  t  p<jwer.  and  specifically  about  the 
missile  j;ap 

The  intelligence  books  have  been  Juggled 
so   the    budget   books   may    be    balanced. 

I  realize.  Mr.  President,  that  this  is  a 
poliLical  year  and  thei'e  wiU  naturally 
be  many  differences  of  opinion  ba.sed  on 
politic.'.,  but  I  feel  very  strongly  that  dis- 
cussior.  concerning  our  deff^nse  programs 
must  te  carefully  judi:;ed  on  information 
as  projorly  secured  as  is  poSv«iible  to  do, 
and  tl.at  the  arguments  should  not  be 
based  on  parti.->an  differences. 

There  are,  in  my  opinion,  no  more 
trustw:)rthy  citizens  and  public  officials 
than  Mr,  Allen  W,  Dulles,  Director  of 
CIA.  Thomas  B  Gates,  Jr  ,  Secretary  of 
Defen.=  e,  Maui'ice  Stans.  Director  of  the 
Budge:,  and.  finally,  tiie  President  of  the 
Unitec  States,  Dwipht  Eisenhower.  It 
is  inconceivable,  in  my  opinion,  that  any 
of  these  dtxlicated  men  would  "juggle" 
intell;.:ence  so  that  budget  books  may  be 
balanced. 

The  Senator  from  Mis.s<-)uri  states  that 
our  in^elliiipnce  estimates  have  now  been 
revise<l  .so  that  they  are  based  on  inten- 
tion rf.ther  than  on  capability  Relative 
to  this  point,  Mr,  Dulles  in  a  speech 
made  .n  .New  York  on  January  26  before 
the  Institute  of  Aeronautical  Sciences 
states 

The  bost  one  can  do  Is  t. .  see  that  one's 
battuu  average  Is  relatively  hik;h.  that  the 
predictable  and  the  calculable  are  stated 
with  i.ne  degree  of  certainty  that  the  evi- 
dence permits,  and  that  the  best  that  one 
can  d..'.Uli  out  of  available  facts  Is  brought 
concisely,  objectively,  and  quickly  to  those 
who  hive  the  responsibility  for  policy  and 
action. 

Pur:hermore,  he  said: 

The  analysis  of  any  given  S<ivlet  weafxins 
s^stem  involves  a  numbor  of  Judgments, 
These  Include  Soviet  capability  to  produce 
the  svitem.  probable  S-jvlet  l.nventorles  of 
the  wcapt.na  system  as  of  today;  the  role 
a&al£;nfd  to  this  system  in  .Soviet  military 
plann!  Tg:  the  requirements  the  Soviet  high 
commr  nd  may  lay  down  for  the  weapon  over 
the  fu'  ure  All  these  Judem^nts  are  to  some 
degree  Interdependent      Th«"y  lead  to  a  cal- 


culation of  how  far  and  how  soon  the  Soviets 
are  likely  to  develop  the  system.  Manifestly 
this  kind  of  estimating  Is  of  the  highest 
lmiJOf'-A"<^«   *^  o'^   ^'^^    planning 

After  providing  this  background,  Mr, 
Dulles  comes  to  our  specific  point: 

Consequently  In  our  estimates  we  een- 
erally  stress  capabllltlee  In  the  early  stages 
of  Soviet  weapons  development  and  then,  as 
more  hard  facts  are  available,  we  estimate 
their  probable  programing,  eomctlmes 
referred  to  as  intentions. 

These  quotations  Indicate  Mr  Dulles' 
detailed  understanding  of  the  intelli- 
gence field  It  is  clear,  in  my  opinion, 
that  he  emphasizes  Judrment.s  and  esti- 
mates based  on  the  coordination  of  sev- 
eral different  categories  of  intelllKcnce. 
Enemy  intfntions  certainly  play  an  im- 
jxirtant  role — it  would  be  dangerous  to 
overlook  an  a.ssessment  of  our  opponent  s 
plan  of  how  to  use  his  capabilities 

I  have  In  mind  the  intelligence  con- 
cerning the  Soviets  long-range  airplanes 
in  1956.  Their  capability  to  produce  was 
greater  than  ours  We  sent  ahead  to 
produce  our  B-52's.  and  thus  have  a 
much  larger  inventory  of  them  today. 
The  Russians,  however,  failed  to  acti- 
vate the  production  schedules  we  had 
anticipated.  It  Is  clear,  therefore,  that 
while  their  capability  Indicated  one 
course  of  action,  their  Intentions  deter- 
mined a  different  course. 

Implicit  in  the  Senator  from  Mi.s-souri's 
speech  of  the  other  day  is  tiie  idea  that 
capability  is  no  longer  being  taken  into 
consideration  by  our  Defense  officials. 
It  is  important  to  point  out  that  this  is 
not  at  all  true,  Mr.  Dulles"  statement 
clearly  shows  that  our  intelligence  effort 
Is  evailuated  on  a  balance  between  the 
two 

Mr  SYMINGTON,  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield "^ 

Mr  SALTONSTALL,  I  am  speaking 
on  the  time  yielded  to  me  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania   [Mr    Clark!. 

Mr  CI^RK.  Mr  President.  I  shall  be 
very  happy  to  indulge  my  friend  from 
Mi.s-souri  to  the  extent  he  desires,  I  have 
been  trying  for  5  hours  to  obtain  the 
fioor  I  have  finally  been  successful,  and 
I  have  yielded  to  my  friend  from  Massa- 
chu-setts  for  no  more  than  5  minutes,  I 
know,  however,  that  this  is  a  very  Im- 
portant matter  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  and  I  am  happy  to  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  desire 

Mr:  SYMINGTON.  I  appreciate  very 
deeply  the  courtesy  of  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania. 

I  thought  I  heard  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  say  some- 
thing to  the  effect  that  some  statement 
I  made  was  not  true.  Is  that  correcf 
It  is  not  my  practice  to  make  incorrect 
statements  of  fact.  I  do  not  wish  to  in- 
voke any  Senate  rules  unnecessarily,  but 
I  wish  to  know  what  the  Senator  .said. 

Mr.   SALTONSTALL.      I   said    this: 

Implicit  in  the  Senator  from  Missouri's 
speech  of  the  other  day  Is  the  Idea  that 
capability  Is  no  longer  being  taken  Into 
consideration  by  our  defense  oOclais  It  la 
ImporUnt  to  p>olnt  out  that  this  is  not  at  all 
true  Mr  Dulles'  statement  clearly  shows 
that  our  intelligence  effort  is  evaluated  on  a 
balance  between  the  two. 

That  is.  a  balance  between  intention 
and  capability. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Is  the  Senator 
saying  tha:  the  statement  m  my  talk 
was  not  trje? 

Mr.  SAL rONSTAI^L.  No;  I  did  not 
say  Uiat.  V'hat  I  meant  to  say,  and  what 
I  th:nk  I  t  ave  said,  is  that  Mr.  Dulles' 
statement  would  be  a  contradiction  of 
what  the  Senator  from  Missouri  said,  to 
the  effect  that  our  intelligence  effort  is 
completely  changed,  and  is  based  upon 
intention,  and  to  no  extent  on  capability 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Sei.ator  from  Pennsylvania  yield 
further  to  me?  He  knows  the  impor- 
tance of  th  ?  sub.lect.  He  is  an  cxv>ert  m 
this  field  lumself.  However.  I  do  not 
wish  to  take  to  much  of  his  time. 

Mr  CLAllK.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
feel  free  to  take  as  much  time  as  he 
thinJcs  clesi!  able. 

Mr.  SYMING'rON.  I  thank  tlie  Sen- 
ator. 

As    I    v.n  lerstand,    what   the    Senator 
from  Ma&M  chusfits  is  .saying  is  tiiat  Mr 
Dulles  has  ^aid  that  what  I  said  yester- 
day on  tiie  Senate  Ikxjr  is  not  true. 

Mr  SAL'  ONSTALL.  No;  that  is  not 
accurate.  A'hat  I  atfrmpted  to  say — 
and  I  belie /e  I  did  say,  as  the  Senator 
would  havt  known  had  lie  listened  to 
my  entire  ftatement.  is  that  Mr  Dulles 
said  that  o  ir  inlfll:gence  is  baseti  upon 
a  combined  estimate  of  capability  and 
mteniioM — let  altogether  on  ir.tention, 
and  not  altogether  on  capability. 

Mr  SYMINC.ION.  If  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  will  yield  fu:-ther.  oii 
January  11-,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
said: 

Heretofore  we  have  bef-n  giving  you  in- 
telligence fli^ures  tliat  de^alt  with  the  the^i- 
reUcai  Soviet  capability.  This  is  the  hrst 
time  tliat  wi  have  had  an  intelligence  esti- 
mate that  lays.  "Tlils  Is  what  the  Soviet 
Union  probably  will  do"  Therefore,  the 
great  divergence,  based  on  figures  that  have 
been  teetlQeit  to  In  years  past,  narrows  be- 
cause we  talied  bef'-e  alxiut  a  difTerent  set 
of  compaiis'jns — ones  that  were  based  on 
Soviet  capatUlties  This  pref.ent  oie  is  an 
Lnteillgence  setlmatc  on  what  we  believe  :.e 
probably  vLl  do.  not  what  he  la  capaOie 
of  doing 

Mr  SAL^'ONSTALL.  That  is  correct. 
Tliat  IS  wh.at  the  Secretary  said, 

Mr.  SYMINGTON      Is  he  wrong'' 

Mr.  SALTONSIALL.  If  the  Senator 
will  permit  me  to  proceed  a  httle  fur- 
ther, I  .sha  1  be  glad  to  clarify  the  sit- 
uation. 

Mr.  SYVINGTON.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  have  tiif  Senator  do  so. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  'What  I  at- 
tempted to  say  was  that  Uie  :nitUigence 
estmiates  art  b.^^ed  upon  a  conibmation 
of  intention  and  capability. 

Mr.  SYMLNGTOrv  Is  the  Senator  re- 
ferring to  the  talk  Mr.  Dulles  made  m 
New  York'^ 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  To  continue,  let 
me  reF>eat  tliat  Mr.  Dulles'  statement 
clearly  sho  vs  that  our  intelligence  effort 
is  evaluate i  on  a  balance  between  the 
two  factor? 

In  this  sunc  regard,  President  Eisen- 
hower said  in  his  news  conference  on 
January  26; 

Now  I  think  we  should  never  talk  about 
an   argument   between   intentions   and   cap- 


af  litr  Both  of  these  things  are,  of  courae, 
riecessaxy  when  you  are  making  any  Intel- 
ligence estimates.  I  do  say  that  this  whole 
bu;  Ir.ess  of  Intelligence  Is  a  very  Intricate 
and  complex  thing  and  you  cannot  take  any 
one  b«vls  any  one  channel  of  thought  and 
n.iikf  a  pr^^;Hr  estimate  on  uhlch  a  govern- 
ment or  a  ccmmander  can  act. 

We  all  love  the  game  of  football.  I 
cannot  l.clp  but  compare  the  question 
of  capability  versus  Intention  with  the 
situation  of  a  dcfcnsi\e  back  in  modem 
football  who  looks  over  the  line  oppos- 
ing him  and  sees  a  player  who  is  capable 
of  making  a  strong  charge  against  the 
center  of  tlie  line,  another  back  prepared 
to  make  a  fast  end  run,  and  a  third  who 
is  reno'A'ned  as  a  dangerous  forward 
passer.  He  ls  presented  with  various 
capabilities  Yet  It  is  his  purpose  to 
try  to  determine  the  intention  of  the 
offensive  team  and  what  it  is  gomg  to 
do,  and  to  accomplish  this  effectively  he 
must  not  consider  merely  one  capability, 

■When  we  talk  of  numbers  of  missiles 
in  1960-61-C2  and  63,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  we  are  rating  only  one  element 
of  deterrent  power;  and  must  consider 
ultimately  the  overall  defensive  strength 
of  our  country,  which  is  based  also  on 
lUbhly  effective  manned  bombers,  air- 
craft carriers,  submarines,  and  the  Army 
strength. 

In  the  same  way.  our  intelligence  must 
tiT  to  reach  a  decision  between  what  the 
Ru.ssians  various  capabilities  are  and 
what  they  intend  to  do  with  them.  That 
is  what  the  CIA  Director,  Alk-n  Dulles, 
has  to  do.  I  ki^ow  of  no  man  who  would 
be  less  likely  to  deUberately  give  a  false 
estimate  of  mtciligence. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Gates,  in  his 
statement  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, said: 

The  Impression  In  some  quarters  th.-it  the 
Soviet  Union  hsis  overtaken  or  even  outdis- 
tanced the  United  States  in  mlitary  power  i£ 
Simply  not  supported  by  the  fact*; 

A  faster  rate  of  production  cf  Atlas  or 
Titan  would  be  required  if  they  represented 
our  only  retaliatory  capability.  Important 
Bs  they  are  they  fortunntoly  do  not  measure 
our  total  strength  Full  account  m.ust  be 
taken  of  our  manned  bombers,  which  In  the 
time  covered  by  our  program  presented  here 
today  can  deliver  a  greater  destructiveness 
with  greater  accuracy  than  the  ICBM.  t- 
gether  with  our  deployed  earner  attack 
forces,  and  our  dejjloyed  theater  forces.  All 
of  these  are  atomic  capable,  and  represent  a 
clear  balance  heavily  in  our  favor  •  •  •. 
There  Is  no  deterrent  gap. 

Certainly  there  is  no  testimony  that 
I  have  heard— at  least  to  the  present 
time — to  indicate  that  our  military  needs 
were  subjugated  to  the  budget  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  the  statements  of 
the  Pre.sident  and  the  Defense  Secretary 
that  the  amounts  in  the  budget  are  suffi- 
cient to  cover  our  military  security  dur- 
ing the  period  under  con.<;idcrat:cn. 

This  is  certainly  a  time  of  extended 
examination.  It  is  also,  however,  a  time 
to  dispute  forcefully  undocumented 
statements  that  the  intelligence  books 
have  been  juggled  so  that  the  budget 
books  may  be  balanced.  The  character 
and  the  personality  of  Dulles,  Gates,  and 
the  President,  as  well  as  the  nature  of 
the  statements  I  have  quoted  from  them, 
indicate  that  they  were  not. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Yes.  with  the 
permission  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Yes,  Indeed. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
for  telling  me  that  he  was  going  to  talk 
this  evening.  I  wish  to  suggest  to  him, 
however,  that  what  he  says  Mr.  Dulles 
said  does  not  agree  basically  with  what 
itie  Secretary  of  r>^fense  tesiifled  before 
the  House  committee  on  January  13  and 
before  the  Senate  committee  on  January 
19.  The  testimony  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  was  also  corroborated  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  m 
his  testimony. 

The  Secretary  said : 

This  present  one  Is  an  Intelligence  esti- 
mate or.  what  we  believe  he  probably  will  do, 
not  what  he  is  capable  of  doing. 

It  is  a  question  as  to  who  is  correct  in 
this  case,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or 
the  Director  of  CIA.  No  doubt  a  conclu- 
sion can  be  reached  tomorrow,  because 
the  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  will  appear  before  the  commit- 
tee tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  SALTONST.ALL.     That  is  correct. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  'V^'e  may  get  this 
question  cleared  up  then. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Yes 

Mr  SYTvUNGTON.  Another  speech 
which  bears  directly  on  this  question  wels 
made  by  Gen  Thom.as  Power,  generally 
con.sidercd  to  be  one  of  the  two  outstand- 
ing experts  on  strategic  air  power.  He 
made  an  important  speech  in  New  York 
City  before  the  Economic  Club.  The 
speech,  presumably,  had  been  cleared  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  prior  to 
delivery. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Was  that  some- 
time li:  December? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  was  just  a  few 
days  ago,  I  believe. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  have  not  seen 
that  speech. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  In  that  speech. 
General  Power  strongly  implies  that 
when  the  Soviets  have  a  certam  number 
of  mussiies,  and  if  we  do  not  have  an 
air  alert  the  po.'^ition  of  the  Lnited  States 
will  be  praciicaliy  hopeless.  I  thmk  we 
also  ought  to  have  that  speech  ciarJied. 

It  worries  me  that  anyone  who  is  a 
part  of  the  administration,  regardless  of 
his  character — and  I  have  never  attacked 
anyone's  character  in  this  regard — 
should  say  our  position  is  rosy,  and  that 
then  another  person,  who  certainly 
knows  as  much  about  the  subject  as  any- 
one else,  should  say,  "If  they  have  a  cer- 
tain number  of  missiles,  which  we  all 
know  tiiey  will  have  very  soon,  or  do 
have,  unless  we  have  an  air  alert,  our 
position  will  be  hopeless.  " 

The  important  pomt  about  that  is  that 
the  budget  does  not  actually  provide  for 
any  a;r  alert.  There  is  some  money  re- 
quested, but  the  money  is  requested  only 
for  some  advance  expenditures  to  pre- 
pare for  an  air  alert  sometime  in  the 
future. 

I  might  add,  in  passing,  that  the 
amoimt  in  the  budget  is  less  than  one- 
quarter  of  what  the  experts  considered 
necessary  in  order  to  have  an  air  alert. 
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Therefore,  we  now  have,  as  I  see.  three 
divergent  positions:  First,  there  is  the 
testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
with  respect  to  what  the  intelligence  fig- 
ures are  based  on.  Second,  we  have  the 
contrary  position  of  the  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  as  to  what 
the  intelligence  figures  are  based  on. 
Tliird,  we  have  the  statement  by  the 
Chief  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
which,  if  it  is  pursued  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion, based  on  the  intelligence  esti- 
mates given  us  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  himself,  makes  clear  that  m  a 
very  short  tune  the  position  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  be  critical,  if  not  hope- 
less, unless  we  revise  our  plans  and 
policies  immediately. 

Mr.  SALTONSTAIJ..  I  know  that  the 
Senator  and  I  can  deba*'e  this  subject  at 
a  future  time,  and  I  shall  be  '^lad  to  Ii.^ten 
to  him.  and  I  hope  he  will  be  glad  to 
listen  to  me.  However,  at  the  pre.sent 
time  my  remarks  are  based  on  the  short 
sentence  the  Senator  put  in  his  speech. 
at  page  1372  of  the  Record,  that  the 
Intelligence  books  have  been  jugeled  so 
the  budget  books  may  be  balanced 

That  statement,  in  my  opinion,  is  not 
an  accurate  statement,  becau.^e  we  know 
from  what  he  has  just  said  and  from 
what  I  have  said  that  Mr  Dulles'  intelli- 
gence estimates  are  based  on.  first, 
capabilities — and  if  the  Senator  will  read 
the  full  speech  he  will  see  that  this  is 
true — first  on  capabilities,  and  then. 
when  he  finds  the  capabilities,  he  gets 
Into  intentions.  So  it  is  a  balance  be- 
tween the  two.  as  the  President  said  in 
his  press  conference. 

What  General  Power  said  about  air 
alert  perhaps  goes  beyond  what  General 
White  has  said.  I  have  read  some  of  the 
testimony  of  General  White,  but  not  all 
of  it.  because  I  was  unable  to  be  pre.'=ent 
when  he  testified.  However,  I  believe 
that  an  air  alert  should  be  put  into  eff'^ct. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Does  the  Senator 
think  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  testimony  which  was  eiven  at  a 
classified  heann::;  by  General  White  and 
the  statement  before  the  Economic  Club 
in  New  York  by  General  Power?  Does 
he  not  think  it  is  more  important  to  con- 
sider what  General  Power  said  to  the 
American  people,  from  the  standpoint 
of  accuracy,  than  what  has  been  said 
in  a  classified  hearing''  The  Senator 
referred  to  my  statement  that  th«»  in- 
telligence books  have  been  jue^^led  so 
that  the  budget  book.s  may  be  balanced. 
I  have  not  questioned  anything  that  Mr. 
Dulles  has  done.  Based  on  the  testi- 
mony Secretary  Gates  gave  us,  however. 
I  have  a  right  to  believe  that  the  intelli- 
gence books  have  been  juggled  to  bal- 
ance the  Biidget  books. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  disagree  with 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  understand.  I 
should  like  to  refer  the  Senator  to  a 
year  ago  this  month  when  a  high  official 
of  the  administration  made  the  state- 
ment in  a  semiprivate  press  conference. 
that,  although  the  Russians  were  ahead 
of  us  in  m.issiles  we  were  rapidly  closing 
the  missile  gap.  I  promptly  told  the 
Senate  that  such  a  statement  was  not 
true  and  that  unless  it  was  corrected 
publicly  I  would  give  the  facts  in  per- 


centages, without  violating  security  I 
give  fu.l  credit  to  Secretary  McElroy  be- 
cause l".e  thereupon  supported  my  state- 
ment by  announcing  that  we  were  allow- 
ing the  Russians  to  get  a  3-to-l  lead  in 
ICBMf. 

Mr    SALTONSTAIJ..     In  missiles. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mi.ssiles;  that  is 
correct  That  is  what  I  mentioned  spe- 
cifically when  I  said  then  that  the  as- 
sertions that  we  u  ere  rapidly  closing  the 
missile  crap  was  mcorrect. 

Mr.  .SALTONSTALL.    Missiles  in  1960. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  wish  to  point 
out  to  the  Senator  that  I  do  not  make 
statements  of  this  character  casually. 
I  believe  the  Senator  will  agree  with  me 
that  I  have  done  a  great  deal  of  work 
to  understand  the  subject  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  Inasmuch  as  the  Senator  has 
questi;  ned  my  statement  on  the  floor  to- 
day I  desire  to  tell  him  again,  as  I  said 
last  January,  that  I  will  keep  on  trying 
to  get  the  truth  out  to  the  people  on  a 
percer  ta':"^  basis,  unless  the  position 
taken  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  cor- 
rected His  position  is  not  accurate, 
based  on  his  own  figures,  and  the  Amer- 
ican P'^ople  have  the  richt  to  know  about 
this  very  serious  matter.  If  General 
Power's  statement  is  correct,  we  should 
have  an  alert  as  soon  as  po.ssible.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
will  a^ree  with  me  on  that. 

It  se^ms  to  me  that  once  aeain  we  find 
that  t^e  American  people  are  being  eiven 
a  false  impression  in  pubhc.  contrary  to 
what  vse  are  told  in  clas.sified  meetings. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like  to 
say  in  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri— and  I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania — that 
while  *-e  cannot  in  open  session  di.scuss 
the  cius.^ified  statement  of  the  Secretary 
of  Der'ense.  the  statement  that  he  re- 
leased publicly  is  open;  and  that  from 
what  I  have  read  of  that  statement  and 
from  vhat  I  have  heard  him  say.  I  be- 
lieve he  was  talking  about  fiscal  year 
1960.  and  that  in  fiscal  year  1960  our 
deterrent  power  would  be  equal  or  su- 
perior to  the  power  of  any  opponent  we 
might  face,  so  that  no  nation  would 
dare  t,o  attack  us  He  went  on  to  .say 
what  -vas  being  done  for  19G1.  1962.  1963, 
and  1964,  and  to  talk  about  the  various 
gaps,  and  the  strength  of  our  bombers 
and  cur  carriers  and  our  Polaris  sub- 
marines; indeed,  our  whole  strength 
came  into  the  picture.  I  went  out  of  the 
room  feeling  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense had  made  a  statement  that  our 
deterrent  power — that  whioh  was  cov- 
ered oy  his  statement  and  that  which 
we  were  considering  in  this  session  of 
Congiess — was  up  to  what  was  necessary 
for  us  to  defend  ourselves  adequately 
and  to  prevent   war  from   starting. 

Mr.  SYMIN'GTON.  Am  I  correct  in 
assuming  that  the  Senator  is  stating  that 
the  S'.-crctary  of  Defense  says  that,  in  his 
opinion,  our  deterrent  power  is  adequate 
in  19H0.  but  that  it  is  not  adequate  for 
1961  or  19«2^ 

Mr  SAI.TONSTAIX.     No. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Then  why  does 
the  Senator  concentrate  on  the  year 
1960^ 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Becau.so  that  is 
the  y?ar  which  we  are  now  considering. 
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I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Mi.ssourl 
or  with  anyone  else  who  makes  the«state- 
ment  that  we  must  look  ahead:  and  we 
are  looking  ahead.  As  the  President  said 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  message,  we  are 
building  up  our  Atlas  missiles.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  and  I  have  both 
combined  our  efforts  to  i;et  more  Polaris 
submar.nes.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  and  I  both  agreed  last  year  on 
the  need  for  additional  money  for  the 
Army,  in  connection  with  its  mod.'rni,  a- 
tion  of  weapons.  We  are  looking  far 
ahead. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  We  agreed  on  the 
need,  but  we  did  not  agree  on  the 
amount  of  money  which  should  be  ap- 
propriated to  meet  the  need. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  may  be 
correct,  but  the  amount  which  was  fi- 
nally appropriated  represented  the  over- 
all, composite  judgment  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  This  Ls  a  very 
serious  statement  and  it  is  made  in  all 
sincerity.  We  are  now  talking  about  the 
future  of  our  country  and  the  rest  of 
the  free  world.  In  my  opinion,  bas-d 
upon  the  testimony  which  was  given  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  Gates  as  to  what 
the  Soviet  intentions  are,  and  comparing 
those  intentions  witli  our  own  produc- 
tion schedules.  I  do  not  believe  our  de- 
terrent capacity  in  1951.  for  example, 
will  be  adequate  to  maintain  the  .security 
of  the  United  States. 

I  am  not  limiting  that  conclusion  to 
our  missile  deterrent  capacity;  I  am 
talking  about  our  overall  deterrent  ca- 
pacity. I  make  that  statement  because 
I  hope  that  after  the  hearings  are  com- 
pleted and  the  matter  becomes  one  of 
appropriations,  the  House  and  Senate 
will  provide  the  funds  necessary  to  in- 
crease substantially  our  missile  produc- 
tion, and  also  enough  funds  to  provide 
for  an  adequate  air  alert.  Then,  it  is 
hoped  the  administration  will  use  the 
money  as  intended  by  the  Congress. 

As  a  result  of  what  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  said,  most  r>eople  felt  that  the 
budget  provided  for  an  acceleration  of 
our  ICBM  production.  That  is  not  true. 
The  additional  money  requested  is  simply 
going  at  the  end  of  the  existing  sched- 
ule. Therefore,  there  would  not  be  any 
extra  missiles  for  a  great  many  months 
to  come — none  m  1960.  1961.  or  H)62 

One  thing  more,  since  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  raised  the  ques- 
tion. I  think  we  must  get  this  matter  out 
on  the  table.  If  the  statement  or  speech 
of  General  Power,  which  must  have  been 
cleared  prior  to  delivery,  is  correct,  if  we 
use  the  figures  which  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  given  us,  which  are  classi- 
fied, and  if  we  use  the  official  ICBM 
production  schedules,  which  are  classi- 
fied, our  position  in  1961  will  be  such 
that  we  will  not  have  an  adequate  overall 
deterrent  capacity.  I  believe  that  mat- 
ter is  of  such  serious  consideration  on 
the  part  of  the  American  people  that 
they  ought  to  know  it.  and  that  the  fund- 
ing for  our  defense  should  be  adjusted 
accordingly. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Let  me  make 
one  statement  in  reply  to  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  has  said.  I  again 
thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for 
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yielding  to  us.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri Is  clearly  entitled  to  his  opinion  as 
to  what  IS  going  to  happen,  based  upon 
the  studies,  in  1961.  That  is  a  matter 
which  we  should  debate  and  consider 
very  carefuly  when  all  the  facts  are 
known.  I  h  ive  confidence  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  I  have  confidence 
in  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  believe  that  when  they  give  us  their 
estimates  of  what  is  necessary  for  the 
year  1960  ar  d  what  is  necessary  in  order 
to  prepare  for  1961.  the  burden  of  proof 
is  on  those  who  disagree  with  them. 

The  Senator  from  Mi.s.souri  is  entitled 
to  disagree  with  them,  and  he  is  entitled 
to  and  should  debate  the  matter  fully 
on  the  floor.  I  hope  ^  will  have  the 
opportunity  again  to  discuss  these  ques- 
tions with  h  jn. 

Without  wishing  to  prolong  the  argu- 
ment at  thi.s  time,  in  justice  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  and  his  courtesy, 
I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  do 
not  believe  there  was  any  intention  on 
the  part  of  anyone  to  alter  the  Intelli- 
gence estimates  so  as  to  balance  the 
budget.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  bring 
out  this  afternoon.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  confidence  in  the  per- 
sonality and  character  of  the  Director  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  as  I 
do.  and  I  believe  he  also  has.  as  I  know 
I  have,  confidence  in  the  integrity  and 
character  of  the  Secretar>'  of  Defense 
and.  of  course,  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ma.s.sachusetts  for  his  gra- 
ciousness  and  courtesy  and  for  the  in- 
variably \\\\Y\  plane  on  which  he  con- 
ducts a  colloquy  of  this  kind 

Again,  I  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  dLstlnguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  allowing  us  to  di.'-cuss  this  mat- 
ter on  his  time.  My  only  consolation  is 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
one  of  the  experts  in  this  field  and  I  am 
confident  is  interested  in  what  we  are 
talking  about. 

What  I  have  said  is  not  a  matter  of  my 
opinion;  it  is  a  matter  of  mathematical 
fact,  based  on  the  figures  which  were 
presented  ty  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  the  Committee,  and  based  on  the  pro- 
duction schedules  which  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Senices  by  the  Pentagon  Build- 
ing. 

This  is  net  a  question  of  personal  opin- 
ion: it  Ls  a  matter  of  fact,  that  unless 
the  budget  is  increa.sed  and  provision  is 
made  for  additional  intercontinental 
new  missiles  and  a  true  air  alert  now.  we 
will  very  soon  not  have  the  overall  deter- 
rent capacity — not  merely  the  missile  ca- 
pacity— necessary  for  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  is  an  opin- 
ion  

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  is  not  an  opin- 
ion; it  is  th?  product  of  clear  mathemati- 
cal analysis. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator  did 
not  hear  me  out. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Tliat  is  an  opin- 
ion of  the  distinguished  Air  Force  gen- 
eral, without  any  question.    Over  him  is 


a  civilian  head,  and  over  both  is  the 
Commander  in  Chief.  What  we  must 
work  out  is  a  balanced  deterrent  forc«. 
Tliat  IS  what  I  am  certain  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  want^ 
to  do 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massacliusetts, 

Again.  I  express  deep  appieciation  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  feel  I  am  better  in- 
formed because  of  this  discussion.  I  cer- 
tainly am  happy  to  have  yielded  to  my 
distinguished  colleagues.  I  should  like, 
if  I  may,  to  make  this  comment  on  the 
colloquy,  particularly  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  integrity  or  a  question  of  char- 
acter at  all.  Nobody  questions  the  char- 
acter of  his  good  friend  and  mine.  Sec- 
retary Gates,  with  whom  I  grew  up  as 
a  boy  in  Philadelphia.  Nobody  questions 
the  integrity  of  the  Director  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  or  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  This  is  a 
question  of  judgment.  The  question  is 
whether  budgetary  considerations  have 
affected  the  judgment  of  these  men.  who 
are  charged  with  the  national  defense. 

In  that  regard.  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  to  a 
most  interesting  article  entitled.  "The 
Missile  Gap:  Fishy  Stuff."  written  by 
Joseph  Alsop,  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning.  Mr. 
Alsop  points  out: 

The  American  Intelligence  estimate  pre- 
pared at  the  time  of  the  first  sputnik  gave 
the  Soviets  about  500  Intercontinental  mis- 
siles by  tlie  end  of  this  year.  If  these  first 
estimates  happen  to  be  correct,  the  Kren.nn 
may  already  have  enough  ICBM  s  to  wipe 
out"  our  nuclear  deterrent. 

During  1958.  however,  the  first  estimates 
were  downgraded.  New  and  lower  eitln.ates 
were  conveniently  revealed  by  former  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Nell  McEIroy.  during  his 
presentation  of  the  buslness-as-usual  1959 
Defense  budget. 

Mr.  Alsop  further  says: 

During  1959.  however,  the  revised  esti- 
mates were  revised  yet  again.  The  new  and 
still  lower  estimates  were  convenlenily  re- 
vealed by  Secretary  of  Defense  Thomas 
Gates,  during  his  presentation  of  the  busl- 
ness-as-xisual    1960  Defense   budget. 

Continuing,  Mr    Alsop  says: 

On  the  face  of  it,  there  is  something  very 
flshy  about  these  repeated,  strikingly  con- 
venient downgradings  of  intelligence  esti- 
mates. How  can  anyone  be  so  sure  that 
Nlklta  S.  Khrushchev  was  lying,  in  late  1958. 
when  he  stated  that  Soviet  ICBM  s  were  al- 
ready "in  serial  production'"'  How  ran  any- 
one prove  that  he  was  being  deliberately  mis- 
leading, more  recently,  when  he  seemed  to 
say  that  a  single  Soviet  factory  had  turned 
out  250  ICBM's  last  year? 

Near  the  end  of  his  article,  Mr.  Alsop 
says: 

Pearl  Harbor  was  the  result,  the  last  time 
the  American  Government  b:vped  its  def?:.se 
posture  on  what  it  believed  a  hostile  i>c)wer 
would  probably  do,  and  not  on  what  the  hos- 
tile power  was  capable  of  doing  If  Uie  esti- 
mates are  wrong  by  no  more  than  a  hairs- 
breadth,  something  much  worse  than  Pearl 
Harbor  can  now  be  the  result 

In  this  matter.  It  is  folly  to  blame  the 
estimators,  and  above  all  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency.    The  CIA  has  never  claimed  to 


provide  gosj>el  instead  of  estimates.  It  has 
done  it*  best  with  a  bad  difficult  business. 
But  those  who  have  j)res&ed  for  downgraded 
estimates  and  have  then  used  mere  estimates 
as  g'^spel.  can  certainly  be  b'.amed  These 
sponsors  of  our  busines£-a-«^-u.<-uaJ  defense 
budgets,  headed  by  the  President,  are  playing 
a  vast  game  of  Russian  r.julette  with  the'na- 
tionai  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  a>k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  written  by 
Mr.  Alsop  may  be  printed  ii.  the  Record 
at  tliis  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Missile  Gap.  Fishy  Stuft 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

The  American  intelligence  estimate  pre- 
pared at  the  time  of  the  first  sputnik  gave 
the  Soviets  about  500  intercontinental  mis- 
siles by  the  end  of  this  year.  If  these  first 
estimates  happened  to  be  correct,  the  Kremlin 
may  already  have  enough  ICBMs  to  ■w.pe 
out"  our  nuclear  deterrent. 

During  1958.  however,  the  first  estimates 
were  downgraded.  New  and  lower  estimates 
were  conveniently  revealed  by  former  Secre- 
t&r>-  of  Defense  Neil  McElroy.  during  his 
presentation  of  the  business-as- usual  1959 
defense  budget  Th;-  sf- :  :.c;  sft  'estimates 
gave  the  Kremlin  50(.i  ICBM  s  by  the  end  of 
1961.  If  the  revised  estimates  happer.ed  to 
be  correct,  the  Kremlin  should  be  ir.  a  p^jsi- 
tion  to  win  the  world  about  12  months  from 
now. 

During  1959,  however,  the  revised  estimates 
were  revised  yet  again.  The  new  and  still 
lower  estimates  were  convenientiV  revealed 
by  Secretary  of  Defense  Thomas  Gates,  dur- 
ing his  presentation  of  the  busmess-as-usual 
1960  Delense  budget.  If  the  twice  down- 
graded estimates  happen  to  be  correct,  we 
may  perhaps  bridge  the  missile  gap  without 
any  ti-ial  catastrophe— provided  the  Penta- 
gon's liighly  optimistic  schedules  for  the 
Minuteman  missile  and  other  weapons  of 
the  future  also  happen  to  be  correct. 

On  tlie  face  of  It.  there  is  somethlnc  Mry 
fishy  about  these  repeated,  striking. y  e  :.- 
venieut  downgradings  of  intelligence  esii- 
mates.  How  can  anyone  be  so  sure  tnat 
Nlklta  S  Klirushchev  was  lying,  m  late  1958. 
when  he  stated  tiiat  Soviet  ICBMs  were  al- 
ready "In  serial  production '?  How  can  any- 
one prove  that  he  was  being  deliberately  mis- 
leading, more  recently,  when  he  seemed  to 
say  that  a  single  Soviet  factory  had  turned 
out  250  ICBM  s  last  year? 

If  he  was  telling  the  truth.  Khrushchev 
must  now  have  at  least  150  operational 
ICBM's.  The  highest  American  authority, 
the  Strategic  Air  CoDimander.  Gen  Thomas 
Power,  has  publicly  said  150  ICBM  ?  cuuid 
virtually  wip>e  out  our  nuclear  deterrent. 
And  tlie  answer  to  the  questions  posed  above 
is,  quite  simply,  that  no  one  in  America  can 
possibly  be  sure  Khrushchev  was  not  telling 
the  truth,  despite  our  dowr^graded  estimates. 

The  proof  of  that  statcmf  :.t  lies  net  merely 
in  the  disturbing  record  of  the  estimates  and 
the  peculiar  machinery  that  produces  them. 
both  of  which  have  already  been  described 
in  this  series.  In  the  evidence  Itself  lies  the 
best  proof  that  the  estimates  are  no  more 
absolutely  reliable  than  their  name  implies. 

The  gaps  in  our  evidence  on  the  Soviet 
ICBM  prcgram  are  quite  certainly  very  great. 
We  do  not  know  whether  the  Soviets  have 
one.  or  two.  or  three,  or  more  ICBM  plants 
comparable  to  our  own  Atlas  plant,  which 
could  turn  out  150  ICBM's  in  10  months  if 
ordered  into  three-shift  production  We  do 
not  know  whether  crews  have  been  diverted 
for  ICBM's  from  the  admittedly  miflssne 
Soviet  IRBM  program.  We  do  net  kn^vW 
about  launching  pads,  since  even  the  doubly 
downgraded  estimates  Fuceested  that  the 
Soviet  ICBM's  are  probably  rail  mobile. 
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Such  are  the  vast  areas  of  Ignorance,  which 
unchidlengeable  authorities  aasert  are  con- 
cealed  behind  the  national  estimates.  There 
are  hints  and  indications,  of  cotirse,  to  gar- 
nish the  gap.  But  there  Is  In  fact  only  one 
main  area  of  certainty.  Our  missile- watch- 
ing radars  have  told  us  that  the  Soviets  were 
not  running  great  numbers  of  ICBM  test;? — 
only  three  per  month  until  recently  We 
also  have  InXormatlon  about  the  Sjviet  test- 
ing facilities  apparently  confirming  the 
Information  about  the  ICBM  tests 

This  limited  Soviet  program  of  ICBM  tests 
has  been  almost  the  only  excuse  for  twice 
downgrading  the  estimates.  On  this  point. 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  which  Is 
not  In  the  missile  business,  is  r.l-equ;p5>-d 
to  argue  with  the  Pentagon,  which  is  very 
much  In  the  missile  business.  The  Peir.aj  n\ 
uses  American  test  requirements  as  Uip  y/trd- 
stick — a  highly  dubious  yardstick  for  many 
technical  reasons.  Insisting  on  this  yard- 
stick, the  Pentagon  has  also  insisted  that 
the  Soviets  cannot  be  engaged  in  a  crash 
pro-am  of  ICBM  output 

The  words,  "crash  program."  are  dmibiy 
revealing.  They  show  fljst  the  defi-irmine 
effect  of  budgetary  pressures.  A  mere  10 
months  of  capacity  output  by  our  own  .Mlas 
plant — the  Kremlin  requirement  as  stated  by 
General  Power — could  not  be  called  a  crash 
program  by  anyone  who  had  not  lost  his  grip 
on  reality. 

Second,  these  words.  "cra.=h  program  "  also 
Imply  a  shocking  fact  that  Secretary  Gat#s 
has  now  publicly  admitted.  Thev  show  th.^t 
our  estimates  are  no  longer  calculations  of 
Soviet  capabilities — calcM.attjns  ,f  the  uk- 
moet  the  Soviet  can  do.  ffTli  crash  program 
for  Instance.  They  indicate  that  our  esti- 
mates are  new  mere  calculations  of  Soviet 
intentions.  Despite  Secretary  Gates'  subse- 
quent attempts  to  fuzz  the  whole  thlnc^  over. 
his  original  testimony  on  this  p<4nt  was  crys- 
tal clear. 

"Flgiires  (of  Soviet  ICBM  output  i  'hat 
have  been  testified  to  in  years  past  •  •  • 
were  based  on  Soviet  capabilities  This  pres- 
ent one  is  an  Intelligence  estimate  of  what 
we  believe  (to  Soviet;  will  probably  do.  not 
what  (the  Soviets  are  i  capable  of  doing  " 

Pearl  Harbor  was  the  result,  the  last  time 
the  American  Government  based  Its  defense 
posture  on  what  it  believed  a  hostile  power 
would  probably  do,  and  not  on  what  the 
hostile  power  was  capable  of  doing  If  the 
estimates  are  wroni;  by  no  more  than  a  hair- 
breadth, something  much  worse  than  Pearl 
Harbor  can  now  be  the  result. 

In  this  matter.  It  Is  folly  to  bl.^m.e  the 
estimators,  and  above  all  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency.  The  CIA  has  never 
claimed  to  provide  gospel  In.stead  of  esti- 
mates. It  has  done  ir^  pest  with  a  bad, 
difficult  business  But  tho?e  who  have 
pressed  for  dowr.araded  estimates,  and  have 
then  used  mere  estimates  as  gospel,  can  cer- 
tainly be  blamed.  These  sponsors  of  our 
bxwlness-as-usual  defense  budgets,  headed  by 
the  President,  are  playing  a  vast  eam.e  of 
Russian  roulette  with  the  national  future. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  and  Mr.  SALTON- 
STALL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield; 
and  if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  first  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri;  then  I  shall  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  First,  I  congrat- 
ulate the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  for  his  fine  statement.  I, 
too,  read  the  Alsop  article  and  also  the 
three  of  the  same  series  which  preceded 
it.  I  understand  there  will  be  two  more. 
In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Alsop  is  doing  a  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
by  presenting  this  excellent  analysis  of 


the  way  in  which  the  administration  is 
playin?  "ducks  and  drakes"  with  our  na- 
tional security. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts that  I  do  not  believe  in  attempts 
to  m<'et  facts  with  as.ser'ions  about 
character.  With  all  due  respect  to  the 
chara:ter  of  the  persons  to  whom  he 
referred,  I  have  .sometimes  found  people 
without  high  character  entirely  rmht 
on  certain  subjects,  and  also  people  of 
the  h-ghe.st  character  who  were  not  en- 
tirely correct  on  certain  subjects. 
There  is  not  n-^e.s.sarily  a  correlation. 

I  am  becoming  a  little  tired  of  what 
may  be  called  the  arrogant  benevolence 
to  wh.ch  -Ae  are  be.n^i  treated.  Perhaps 
one  might  prefer  to  call  it  benevolent 
arrogance  It  seems  to  me  that  these 
matters  ?houId  be  judged  not  on  the  basis 
of  the  Individual'.s  character,  but  on  the 
basis  of  fact  and  experience. 

Mr  CLARK.  Such  as  the  experience 
of  the  communder  of  SAC. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  should  .say  the 
commander  of  SAC  is  reasonably  able 
to  d;scu.s.s  the  Strategic  Air  Force  in 
some  detail,  and  possibly  with  as  much 
ability  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  who 
has  been  serving  in  his  present  capacity 
for  only  a  few  day.s,  and  wiio.  prior  to 
that,  was  EX'puty  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  prior  t^  tiiat  was  Secretai"y  of  the 
Navy. 

I  in  m  way  criticize  the  hl^h  charac- 
ter of  Mr  Gates,  and  I  am  confident  the 
Senator  from  Ma.s.'^achusetts  is  not  at- 
tackm:;  tlie  cl^aracter  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Stratee<ic  Air  Command.  I  thmk  that 
when  W'-  debate  these  subjects  we  should 
discu.ss  the  facts  and  should  consider 
the  relative  experience  of  the  persons  in 
the  particular  positions  to  which  we 
refer. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  find  my.self  in  com- 
plete accord  with  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. I  am  happy  to  yield  now  to  the 
Senator  fr  im  Ma.ssachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  will  make  a 
very  brief  statement.  The  Senator  from 
Penn.-y!vania  stated  it  was  not  a  ques- 
tion of  character,  but  of  judgment.  I 
think  it  is  a  question  of  both.  I  think  it 
is  a  question  o'  character,  of  having 
coniirience  in  someone's  telling  the 
truth  and  giving  his  best  judgment,  to 
the  very  best  of  his  ability,  regardless  of 
where  it  may  hit  or  of  political  inci- 
denc.\  I  think,  in  the  ca.se  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defen.se  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  that  they  are  today  the 
ones  :n  civilian  life  who  are  the  best  in- 
formed, and  should  be  the  best  in- 
formed, of  anv  two  civilians. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  slad  the  Senator 
said  ''should  be,"  m.stead  of  'are."  They 
should  be     The  q'lostion  is.  Are  theV 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  say  they  are. 
and  should  be.  Those  who  controvert 
their  judement  must  bear  the  burden  of 
proof  to  show  that  they  are  wrong.  I 
think  that  Ls  the  way  I  would  like  to 
leave  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  We  have  heard  a 
num'oer  of  divergent  statements.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  .say  that  somebody  is 
not  telling  the  tmth,  but  it  is  necc-^ary 


to  point  out  that  .somebody  is  not  cor- 
rect. Reu'ardle.ss  of  the  per.sonal  char- 
acter of  the  persons  involved,  facts  are 
the  vital  things  in  this  field.  Therefore, 
I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Ma,s.^achu- 
.setts  and  the  Senator  from  Penn'iyl- 
vania  a^iee  with  me.  as  I  am  sure  they 
do,  that  we  should  get  the  facts  before 
the  American  people,  regardless  of  how 
high  the  character  is  of  those  who  are 
in    disagreement. 

Mr  SALTONSTAU.  I  will  .say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  agree  with  him  entirely 
about  getting  the  facts.  I  hope  both  he 
and  I  will  have  the  facts  by  the  time  the 
appropriation  bill  comf>s  before  us,  and 
have  an  opportunity  to  debate  the  ques- 
tion on  the  floor. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr  CI^RK  I  am  happy  to  have  had 
the  privilege  of  yielding  to  the  two  dis- 
tinguished Senators. 

I  turn  now  to  other  matter*^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 


RECENT  OUTBREAKS  OF  ANTT-SF^^- 
rnSM  AND  ANTI -CATHOLICISM 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent rash  of  anti-Semitic  and  anti- 
Catholic  outbreaks  is  shameful  and 
frightening.  Whether  these  desecra- 
tions are  the  result  of  organized,  sinister 
planning  or  not.  they  are  hardly  mean- 
ingless. Their  meaning  lies  In  the  moral 
vacuum  which  they  indicate  in  their 
perpetrators.  We  cannot  dismiss  these 
acts  as  simple  hysteria,  for  they  have 
centered  on  a  symbol  of  hatred,  the 
swastika,  almost  imequaled  in  human 
history.  They  show  us  how  far  we  must 
go  to  educate  our  young  people  to  the 
fact  that,  as  Theodore  Roosevelt  once 
said: 

Religious  Intolerance  and  bitterness  are 
bad  enough  In  any  country,  but  they  are 
Inexcusable  in  ours. 


Mr  President 

The     PRESIDING     OI-TTCER. 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 


The 


INTTATION    EDUCAnON    SIDEIJNTEID 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  interesting 
news  article  by  Mr.  Peter  Kdson,  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  publications,  appearing 
in  the  January  22,  1960,  Issue  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press,  and  entitled  "Ike 
Changes  Mind — Inflation  Education 
Sidelined."  may  appear  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IKK  Changes  Mtko — Ii»rtATiON  Education 

STDTTLJtra) 

(By  Peter  Edson) 

Washington. — Two  Important  changes  in 
Eisenhower  administration  policies  are  re- 
vealed by  the  new  economic  report  of  the 
President  to  Congress. 

The  big  campaign  to  educate  the  Ameri- 
can people  into  believing  that  Inflation  is 
the  greatest  danger  menacing  the  country 
apparently  has  been  dropped. 

And  a  new  policy  favoring  reduction  of  the 
national  debt  has  been  substituted  for  tax  re- 
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ductlon  as  the  best  means  to  stimulate  eco- 
nomic grow'-h. 

A  year  ago.  when  the  country  was  Ju.-st 
coming  out  of  the  1958  recession,  the  eco- 
nomic report  said.  "The  growth  of  the  na- 
tional economy  was  slgmftcantly  aided  by 
the  1954  tfJt  changes  "  They  cu'  taxt-s  $7 
billion. 

Last  year's  report  went  on  to  say.  "If  the 
economy  grows  at  the  expected  rate  •  •  •  a 
significant  additional  step  In  tax  reduction 
can  be  taken  In  the  foreseeable  future   ' 

TAX    CUT    OUT 

But  this  year  that  idea  is  thrown  Into  the 
ashcan.  The  administration  backs  com- 
pletely away  from  tax  reduction. 

So  Instead  of  using  the  anticipated  H.200 
million  surplus  for  tax  reduction,  it  will  be 
used  for  reduction  of   the   national   debt 

The  theory  seenis  to  be  that  it  Is  debt 
reduction,  not  tax  reduction  which  will  "pro- 
mote steady  and  vigorous  economic  growth 
•  •  •  resti'aln  Inflationary  pressures  •  •  • 
facilitate  nonlnflatlonary  management  of 
public  deb' ." 

A  year  ago  when  there  was  a  great  to-do 
about  pre'-entlng  Inflation,  the  steel  com- 
panies and  unions  were  both  told  they  must 
show  real  statesmanship  and  make  a  new 
labor  contract  which  would  be  nonlnfla- 
tlonary. 

You  dor't  find  anjahlng  like  that  In  the 
new  economic  report.  Instead.  Government 
ofBclals  Interpreting  the  new  economic  re- 
port give  you  the  alibi  that  since  steel  man- 
agement has  said  there  will  be  no  "Immedi- 
ate" price  Increase,  the  new  contract  Is  non- 
inflationary. 

COMPLETE    SWITCH 

It  Is  exp  ained  that  Eteel  management  now 
says  wage  payments  under  the  new  contract 
win  represent  a  3.5  percent  Increase  In  pro- 
duction costs  over  tlie  first  year. 

Administration  spokesmen  therefore  say 
that  If  the  steel  Industry  can  achieve  a  8  5 
percent  Ir. crease  in  productivity  over  the 
year,  this  will  enable  management  to  absorb 
Increased  (;osts  of  the  new  contract  without 
having  to  lalse  prices. 

The  possibility  of  price  rises  from  other 
causes,  however.  Is  not  ruled  out.  It  is  said 
that  they  could  come  from  a  boom  economy 
with  heavier  consumer  demand  and  buying. 
Inventory  buildups  by  business,  or  heavy 
Investment  for  plant  expansion 

And  such  developments  as  these  would 
reduce  the  administration's  previous  prop- 
agandizing against  inflation  to  something  of 
a  cruel  Joke  played  on  the  American  peo- 
ple 

It  represents  about  as  complete  a  change 
In  economic  policy  as  any  administration 
has  attempted  In  so  short  a  time. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  interesting  comments  in  Mr.  Edson's 
article  is  this: 

The  big  campaign  to  educate  the  American 
people  Into  believing  that  Inflation  is  the 
greatest  danger  menacing  the  country  ap- 
parently has  been  dropped. 

Mr  Edson  continues  with  an  interest- 
ing analysis  supporting  that  statement, 
which  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  find  val- 
uable. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  refer  to 
another  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  the 
floor. 


TO  STRENGTHEN  THE  AUTHORITY 
OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  TO  PRE- 
VENT WAR 

Mr.    CLARK      Mr     President,    on    be- 
half   of    myself,    and    Senators    Beall, 


Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Carroll.  Chttrch, 
Gruemng.  Hennings.  Humphrey, 

Javits.  Kefavver,  Kennedy,  Mag- 
NTJSON,  McCarthy.  McGee,  Morse,  Moss. 
Nex-berger  Proxmire.  Symington.  Wil- 
liams of  Nt'v.  .Jeisey.  Young  of  Ohio.  Pas- 
tore.  Long  of  Hawaii,  Lausche,  Engle. 
and  Randolph.  I  submit,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  concurrent  resolution  'arf.;- 
ing  US.  support  of  a  program  for  world 
peace  throuch  world  law 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriat.ely  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  '  S  Con 
Res.  83)  to  strengthen  the  authority  of 
the  United  Nations  to  prevent  war.  5>ub- 
mitt<^d  by  Mr.  Clark  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators',  was  received  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, as  follows; 

Whereas  the  ba*lc  purpose  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  is  to  achieve  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace,   and 

Whereas  there  can  be  no  such  peace  with- 
out the  development  of  the  rule  of  law  In  the 
limited  field  of  war  prevention;    and 

Whereas  peace  does  not  rest  on  law  today 
but  on  the  delicate  balance  of  terror  of  armed 
force:  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly at  Its  fourteenth  session  unanimously 
adopted  "the  goal  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament  under  effective  International 
control"  and  called  upon  governments  "to 
make  every  effort  to  achieve  a  constructive 
solution  of  this  problem":  and 

Whereas  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  would  not 
be  assured  even  If  nations  lay  down  their 
arms  unless  international  Institutions  for 
preventing  war  were  strengthened;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  constitutes  an 
important  Influence  for  i>eace  but  needs  to 
be  strengthened  to  achieve  the  rule  of  law  in 
the  world  community;   and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Ger.eral  \f- 
sembly  at  its  tenth  session  resolved  that  "a 
general  conference  to  review  the  charter  shall 
be  held  at  an  appropriate  time";  and  ap- 
pointed a  "Committee  consisting  of  all  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations  to  consider, 
In  consultation  with  the  Secretary-General, 
the  question  of  fixing  a  time  and  place  for 
the  conference,  and  Its  organization  and 
procedures ':   and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly at  its  fourteenth  session  resolved  "to 
keep  in  being  the  Committee  on  Arrange- 
ments for  a  Conference  for  the  Purpose  of 
Reviewing  the  Charter,  and  to  request  the 
Committee  to  report,  with  recommendations, 
to  the  General  Assembly  not  later  than  at  Its 
sixteenth  session";   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) .  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  U.S  position  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Arrange- 
ments for  a  Conference  for  the  Pur{X)se  of 
Reviewing  the  Charter  should  be  that  the 
Committee  recommends  to  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  that  a  charter  re- 
view conference  be  held  not  later  than 
December  31,  1962.  and  that  member  govern- 
ments be  requested  to  prepare  recommenda- 
tions and  to  exchange  views  with  respect  to 
United  Nations  Charter  review  and  revision 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  organization  of  the 
said  conference  and  to  further  the  chances 
of  Its  success. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  is  hereby  requested 
to  Initiate  high-level  studies  in  the  executivt- 
branch  of  the  Government  to  determine 
what  changes  should  be  made  in  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  to  promote  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace  through  the  development  of  the 
rule  of  law  In  the  limited  field  of  war  pre- 
vention. The  President  Is  further  reqtiested 
to  report  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 


iHtions  of  the  Senate  and  the  C(~immr;.i*e  on 
Fureign  Affiiirs  of  the  H-  'ose  of  R-'prejcnta- 
tives.  wiihm  twelve  months  after  the  date  of 
approval  to  this  resolution,  the  results  of 
such  studies. 

Sec  3.  It  Is  further  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  should  present 
specific  proposals  to  strenptl;en  the  authority 
of  the  Un.ted  Nations  to  prevent  war.  at 
future  international  conferences  concerriing 
general  disarmament  and  to  the  United 
Nations  Disarmament  Conimi.=  slcn. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  .'^poiosors  of  this  resolution  are  five 
mi-moers  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Senators  Humphrey,  of  Min- 
nesota: Kennedy,  of  Mas.sachusetts; 
Lausche.  of  Ohio:  Church,  of  Idaho:  and 
Morse,  of  Oreeon:  and  three  members 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Ser\  ices  Committee. 
S.-nators  Engle.  of  California:  Beall.  of 
Maryland;  and  Symington,  of  Missouri. 

Tv,enty-.six  Senators  are  more  than 
one-quarter  of  the  entire  body  of  the 
Senate.  I  hope  this  resolution  will  be  of 
great  interest  to  our  colleagues  and  will 
soon  be  the  subject  of  hearings  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Mr.  President,  the  resolution  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Congress. 

First.  That  the  United  States  should 
recommend  convening  no  later  than 
December  31.  1962,  a  conference  to  re- 
view and  strengthen  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations: 

Second.  That  the  President  be  re- 
quested to  initiate  high-level  studies  to 
determine  needed  changes  in  the  U.N. 
Charter  to  promote  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  through  the  development  of  the 
rule  of  law  m  the  limited  field  of  war 
prevention;  and 

Tliird.  That  the  United  States  should 
present  specific  proposals  to  strengthen 
the  authority  of  the  United  Nations  to 
prevent  war  at  future  international  con- 
ferences on  general  disarmament. 

The  resolution  supersedes  and  brings 
up  to  date  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 52.  six)n>ored  by  most,  but  not  ail, 
of  the  same  Senators  as  last  year. 

An  identical  resolution  was  offered  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  today  by 
Representative  Charles  O.  Porter,  of 
Oregon,  and  was  cosponsored  by  a  num- 
ber of  other  Representatives. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  may  appear  m  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a  list 
of  the  sponsors  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

House  sponsors  in  additloi^  to  Representa- 
tive Porter,  include  Representntives  Hugh 
J.  Addonizio,  Democrat,  of  New  Jersey; 
Thomas  L.  Ashley.  Democrat,  of  Ohio; 
John  A  Bl.4Tnik  Democrat,  of  Minnesota; 
FR.^NK  M  Clark.  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania; 
John  R.  Foley.  Democrat,  of  Colorado; 
Byr<in  L  Johnson.  Democrat,  of  Colorado; 
RoBFHT  W  K.^s'^FNMF^EK  Democrat,  of  Wls- 
c^intiii:  THOM.'ks  J  L."iNE.  Democrat,  of  Massa- 
rhiismt*;  Habris^  B  McDowell,  Jr  .  Democrat, 
I  '  DeliiWare.  William  H  Meyek  Democrat,  of 
Vcrmvint:  Joseph  M  Montoya.  Democrat,  of 
New  Mexico;  William  S  Mcxjrhead.  Demo- 
crat, of  Pennsylvania:  Ad«.m  C  Poweil  Dem- 
ocrat, of  New  York;  Jamls  M  Quigley. 
Democrat.  of  Pennsylvania;  George  M 
Rhodes.  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania:  R^LPH 
J.     RuERS,     Democrat,     of     Alaska;      James 
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RoosiTXLT,  Democrat,  of  California:  Pma 
W.  RoDDJO.  Jr.,  Democrat,  of  New  Jersey; 
and  LxoivARO  O.  Wolf,  Democrat,  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  It  is  clear 
that  the  United  Nations  is  a  vital  influ- 
ence for  peace  in  the  world  today.  The 
fact  that  national  spokesmen,  no  matter 
how  hostile  their  countries,  can  assemble 
in  one  chamber  to  air  their  grievances 
at  times  of  world  crises,  provides  an  all- 
important  safety  valve  for  national  emo- 
tions and  prejudices.  It  is  just  as  clear, 
however,  and  perhaps  more  so  to  the 
friends  of  the  U.N.  than  to  its  opponents, 
that  the  limitations  contained  in  the 
present  charter  make  the  U.N.  ineffec- 
tive when  world  peace  is  threatened  by 
the  big  powers. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
should  be  drastically  revised  and 
strengthened.  A  document  drafted  be- 
fore the  advent  of  the  hydrogen  bomb, 
sputnik,  lunik,  and  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles  is  clearly  inadequate  to 
deal  with  today's  problems  of  peace  and 
survival  and  the  cominj  advent  of  man 
into  outer  space. 

As  merely  one  example  it  should  be 
noted  that  one-third  of  the  earth's  popu- 
lation, including  40  countries  and  933 
million  people  are  not  even  presently 
represented  in  the  U.N. 

The  present  methods,  organizational 
structure,  voting  procedures,  veto  provi- 
sions, arrangements  for  the  pacific  set- 
tlement of  disputes,  agencies  for  world 
economic  and  social  advancement  are  all 
outmoded.  A  lot  of  hard  work  must  be 
done  to  modernize  the  charter  before  it 
Is  too  late. 

Other  U.N.  defects  are  known  to  all 
of  us.  The  disproportionate  power  given 
to  small  nations  by  the  one-vote-per- 
member  rule  under  the  present  charter 
permits  the  42  smallest  states  in  the 
U.N.,  with  a  total  population  of  147  mil- 
lion, to  outvote  the  40  largest  states. 
which  have  1.170.000.000  persons. 
Ninety-four  times  the  veto  has  been  u.sed 
to  prevent  action  by  the  Security  Council 
and  the  difficulties  and  delays  inherent 
in  General  Assembly  action  have  been 
amply  demon.'=tratPd.  The  deplorable 
picture  of  the  UN.  Secretary  General 
having  to  beg  annually  to  obtain  the 
small  contributions  called  for  in  the  U  N. 
budget,  which  amounts  to  $63  million  in 
1960,  has  become  an  international  ."scan- 
dal. The  need  to  expand  the  UNESCO 
council  is  widely  reco-jnized.  The  ab- 
sence of  an  International  police  force 
may  prove  traeric  to  the  coming  disarma- 
ment net:otiation=>. 

The  history  of  U  N  Charter  Review 
efforts  can  be  summed  up  in  one  word, 
"stagnation." 

Now  nothing  was  done  about  charter 
review  in  the  first  10  years  of  the  U  N.'s 
e.xistence.  The  subject  was  placed  on 
the  asienda  of  the  10th  General  Assembly, 
which  m,et  in  New  York  in  1935.  With 
the  United  States  taking?  the  lead,  the 
General  Assembly  resolved,  by  a  vote  of 
43  to  6.  with  9  abstentions,  that  "a  ^f^n- 
eral  conference  to  review  the  charter 
sh.ill  be  held  at  an  appropriate  time." 
A  committee  consisting  of  all  members 
of  the  U.N.  was  created  'to  consider.  In 
consultation  %iih  the  Secretary  General, 


the  question  of  fixing  a  time  and  place 
for  the  conference,  and  Its  organization 
and  procedures."  The  committee  "was 
instructed  to  report  t)  the  General  As- 
sembly no  later  than  the  14th  session  to 
be  convened  in  1957." 

The  so-called  committee  on  arrange- 
ments met  in  June  of  1957,  and  the  mem- 
bers decided  to  recommend  to  the  Gen- 
eral A.^sembly  at  lt,s  12th  session  that  the 
committee  be  kept  in  being  and  be  re- 
quested to  report  not  later  than  the  14th 
session,  but  no  date  for  the  charter  re- 
view conference  was  set. 

The  12th  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly convened  in  October  of  1957  and 
approved  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions. 

Last  September  the  United  Nations 
Committee  on  Arrangements  met  again. 
early  in  September.  Although  20  mem- 
bers of  this  body,  including  four  members 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  had 
gone  on  record  by  their  .-^pon.sorship  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  52  as  fa- 
voring the  convening  of  a  U.N.  charter 
review  conference,  our  representative  at 
that  meeting  oppo.<=ed  such  action  at  the 
present  time.  Amba.ssador  Lodge  stated 
only  that  the  United  States  favored  char- 
ter review  at  the  appropriate  time,  and 
that  our  Government  was  willing  to  have 
a  review  conference  whenever  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  considered  it  ap- 
propriate. Accordingly,  the  U.N.  com- 
mittee proceeded  to  defer  until  the  fall 
of  1961  the  whole  issue  of  when  to  hold 
a  conference,  and  the  14th  General  As- 
sembly approved  its  recommendations 
and  reque.sted  that  the  committee  report 
back  to  the  assembly  within  2  years. 

Thus  there  is  ample  time  for  the 
United  States  to  prepare  its  position  in 
regard  to  charter  review  and  advocate 
that  po.siiion  among  our  allies  and  the 
uncommitted  nations  of  the  world  m 
advance  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  U.N. 
committee  on  arrangements. 

The  concurrent  resolution  states  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  U.N.  position 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  committee  on 
arrangements  should  be  that  the  com- 
mittee recommend  to  tiie  16th  se.ssion  of 
the  UN.  General  .A.ssembly  that  a  charter 
review  conference  t>e  held  not  later  than 
Deccm'oer  31,  1962.  The  date  is  a  Urget 
one  only,  and  intended  to  indicate  con- 
gressional feeling  that  a  .specific  date 
should  be  agreed  upon  by  tlie  committee 
and  recommended  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, Otherwise  it  is  abundantly  clear 
that  the  whole  issue  will  merely  be  put 
over  for  another  2  years. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  in  commenting  on  the 
similar  resolution  which  I  introduced  last 
year,  the  State  Department  gave  as  one 
of  its  reasons  for  opposing  UN  charter 
review  at  this  time  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  strongly  opposed  to 
any  review  conference.  The  Depart- 
ment report  stated ; 

It  must  be  borne  In  mind  •  •  •  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  Is  blocking  the  possibility  of  any 
charter  change  by  Its  announcement  that  It 
will.  In  effect,  veto  any  amendmentB  unle.sa 
the  Chinese  Communists  are  seated  In  the 
United  Nations. 

This  is,  indeed,  the  Soviet  position,  but 
I  submit  that  it  siiould  have  no  bearing 


whatsoever  on  our  own  determination 
and  advocacy  of  what  is  right  and  proper 
In  this  or  any  other  sphere  of  interna- 
tional activity.  It  is  apparent  from  sec- 
tion 109  of  the  charter,  which  I  cited 
above,  that  the  USSR,  has  no  veto 
power  over  the  convening  of  the  charter 
review  conference  which  can  be  called 
by  a  simple  majority  vote  of  the  members 
of  the  General  A.<;sembly  with  the  con- 
currence of  7  of  the  11  members  of  the 
Security  Council.  True,  the  USSR. 
would  not  have  to  ratify  changes  rec- 
ommended by  a  review  conference.  If 
Soviet  Russia  refused  to  accept  sound 
organizational  improvements  m  the  U.N. 
however,  it  would  do  so  only  at  the  peril 
of  alienating  the  vast  maionty  of  all 
nations.  Unfortunately  perhaps,  the 
Ru.<^sians  have  not  shown  such  insensi- 
tivity  to  world  opinion  In  the  past,  and 
any  glib  assumption  that  they  would  do 
so  in  the  future  must  be  examined 
critically. 

Some  fear  that  any  change  In  the 
U.N.  would  be  for  the  worse  and  that  a 
charter  review  conference  might  weaken 
rather  than  strengthen  the  United  Na- 
tions. If  this  were  the  case.  U  S.  ratifi- 
cation would  not  be  forthcoming,  and 
the  organization  would  remain  In  its 
present  form  becau.se  of  the  provisions  of 
section  2  of  article  109. 

Others,  equally  misguided  in  my  opin- 
ion, oppose  any  strengthening  of  the  UN. 
on  the  grounds  that  it  would  be  in  dero- 
gation of  our  sovereign  rights  as  an  in- 
df^pendent  Nation.  .Sovereignty  Ls  an 
emotion-packed  battle  cry  always  raised 
against  proposals  to  recognize  the  in- 
terdependence of  nations,  regardless  of 
whether  the  proiK>.sals  are  well  conceived 
and  limited  in  scope.  I  believe  that  this 
battle  cry  has  become  .shopworn,  and  I 
would  commend  to  my  colleagues  Elmo 
Ropers  article  in  the  December  26  issue 
of  Saturday  Review.  "Cracking  the  Sov- 
ereignty Barrier.  " 

I  am  convmced  that  the  people  of  this 
country  are  commg  to  a  realization  that 
we  do  not  now  enjoy  and  have  not  for 
some  time  in  the  past  enjoyed  unfettered 
sovereignty  to  do  as  we  please.  The 
United  States  Is  one  of  the  two  great 
powers  in  the  world  today,  'We  repre- 
sent, however,  only  6  percent  of  the 
world's  peoples.  The  nuclear  stalemate 
prevents  us  from  making  over  the  world 
in  our  own  image  as  recent  events  in 
China.  Tibet,  the  Middle  Ea-st,  and  Cuba 
demonstrate.  In  my  judgment,  Mr, 
President,  we  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  help  the  people  of  West  Berlin  or 
Budapest  in  the  long  run  unless  we  can 
replace  the  rule  of  terror  with  the  rule 
of  law  in  the  world  comm.unity. 

With  respect  to  the  second  part  of  the 
resolution.  Mr.  President,  so  far  as  we 
can  tell,  our  State  Department  is  giving 
no  serious  present  consideration  at  a 
high  level  to  the  substantive  i.ssues  of 
charter  review.  In  a  letter  dated  April  3. 
1959,  addressed  to  me  by  the  State  De- 
partment, this  statement  is  made: 

since  no  date  for  a  (charter  review)  con- 
ference has  yet  been  set.  no  special  consider- 
ation is  presently  being  given  to  the  sub- 
stantive Issues  of  charter  review. 
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On  May  19,  1959,  In  commenting  on 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  52.  the 
predecessor  of  the  present  resolution,  the 
Department  stated : 

Present  circumstances  •  •  •  do  not.  In 
the  Department's  view,  warrant  the  initia- 
tion at  this  time  of  further  high  level  studies 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Guvernmeni 
In  connection  with  charter  review. 

It  is  high  time  the  administration  be- 
stirred Itself  to  deal  .senou.sly  with  one  of 
the  most  imiwrtant  is.sues  of  our  time. 

I  am  vcr>-  hopeful  that  the  present 
leadership  in  the  State  Department  will 
soon,  if  it  has  not  already,  come  to  that 
conclusion. 

With  respect  to  the  third  part  cf  the 
resolution.  Mr  President,  total  and  per- 
manent controlled  disarmament  should 
be  the  ultimate  aim  of  this  country.  It  Ls 
already  the  stated  goal  of  England  and 
Russia,  the  only  two  other  countries 
presently  pos.sessing  nuclear  weapons 
and  the  ability  to  penetrate  outer  space 
In  response  to  the  plans  for  total  and 
peiTnanent  di.'.irmament  offered  by  Sel- 
wyn  Lloyd  and  Nikita  Khrushchev  in  the 
UN  last  fall,  we  have  gone  no  further 
than  the  statement  made  by  Ambassador 
Henr>-  Cabot  Ledge: 

If  all  nations  lay  down  their  arms,  there 
must  be  Institutu-ns  to  prcfcrve  Interna- 
tional fjeace  and  security  and  promote  the 
rule  of  law. 

It  seems  to  the  U.S.  Government  that  there 
are  Uiree  quesUcus  In  particular  to  which 
detailed  answers  fhould  be  sought:  (1)  what 
type  of  International  pxillce  force  should  bf 
established  to  preserve  international  f>eace 
and  Becurlty?  (2)  what  principles  of  Inter- 
national law  should  govern  the  ure  of  such 
a  force?  and  (3)  what  Internel  security 
forces.  In  precise  ternvs.  would  be  required 
by  nations  of  the  world  If  ex.itmg  armaments 
are  abolished? 

Mr  President,  this  is  not  enough.  It 
Ls  not  nearly  enough.  It  is.  as  Norman 
Cousins  has  well  said,  "our  turn  to 
speak." 

Nor  can  we  justify  inaction  on  the 
ground  that  Mr  Khrushchev  may  oppose 
those  inspection  and  control  systems 
which  are  the  heart  of  a  workable  gen- 
eral disarmament  plan.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  RussiarLs  have  indicated  their 
interest  in  setting  up  such  inspection 
and  control  as  a  part  of  any  total  and 
F>ermanent  di.sarmament  agreement.  In 
his  UN,  speech.  Khru.shchcv  stated: 

There  should  be  Initiated  a  system  of  con- 
trol over  all  dl.=armament  measures  which 
should  be  created  and  should  function  in 
conformity  with  the  three  sUices  by  which 
disarmament  should  be  effected. 

At  a  Wa.shington  press  conference  on 
September  27,  Khru.shchev  stated: 

■We  believe  thi>t  in  the  process  of  disnrma- 
ment.  In  accordance  with  each  stage  of  dis- 
armament,  there  sho'.dd  be  an  apprrprlate 
stage  of  control,  that  Is.  the  presence  of  rep- 
resentatives of  other  states  and  control  over 
the  regions  subject  U)  control  In  accordance 
with  agrecmeiit.  And  this  will  be  through- 
out the  whole  p>rocess  of  disarmament  up  to 
its  full  completion. 

That  this  was  not  an  unintentional 
ad  lib  response  to  a  newsman's  question 
was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Kuznetzov,  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  repeated 
Khrushchev's  answer  at  U.N.  on  Octo- 
ber 7.  1959. 


Mr,  President.  I  view  tiie  absence  of 
specific  proposals  to  stren^^then  the  U.N. 
the  main  drawback  in  the  Russian  pro- 
posal During  the  course  of  the  dis- 
armament debate  at  the  United  Nations 
last  fall,  no  less  than  31  UJ«I.  delegations 
expressed  views  that  better  international 
machinery  to  preserve  peace  was  a 
fundamental  requirement  for  a  disarmed 
world.  The  key  portions  of  these  state- 
ments have  been  put  together  in  boo'iclet 
form  by  Marion  H.  McViUy.  official  U.N. 
observer,  and  I  commend  that  booklet 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  role  of  member  nation.^  advocat- 
ing improvement  in  the  structure  of  the 
U.N.  and  its  component  organs  during 
this  debate  is  an  impressive  one.  and  the 
spokesmen  came  from  all  ar'^as  of  the 
world  and  from  both  sides  of  the  Iron 
Curtain.  India,  Greece,  Yugoslavia, 
Italy.  Netherlands.  Japan.  Liberia,  Aus- 
tralia. Colombia,  lurkey.  Belgium,  Paki- 
stan, France,  Haiti,  Ethiopia,  Indonesia. 
LiLya,  Saudi  Arabia.  Burma.  Canada, 
and  several  other  nations  were  heard 
on  this  point. 

The  Italian  spokesman  was  p>erhaps 
the  most  eloquent,  Signor  Ortona  de- 
clared on  Octcber  23  that: 

A  thorough  study  of  the  measures  to  be 
adopted  to  cope  with  possible  violations  of 
International  agreements  on  total  disarma- 
ment should  be  taken  up  In  this  resjiect  it 
appears  quite  clear  that  tlie  rules  at  present 
contained  In  our  charter,  which  have  been 
conceived  In  view  of  a  partial  and  not  total 
dlsarman'.ent  should  be  revised  In  order  to 
furnish  the  Security  Council  and  the  As- 
sembly with  an  internati'^nal  military  in- 
strument to  guarantee  peace  eirectlvely.  The 
various  states,  while  abiding  by  the  planned 
measures  for  total  dl.'^armament,  would  not  be 
In  a  position  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
United  Nations — as  It  Is  provided  for  to- 
day— any  armed  contingent  against  a  pf>€- 
slble  aggressor.  •  •  •  In  total  and  general  dis- 
armament will  thus  Imply  also  important  re- 
vialons  In  the  charter  and  the  magnitude 
of  their  significance  would  induce  one  to  be- 
lieve that  when  such  necessary  statutory 
amendments  take  place,  alio  the  present  right 
of  veto  would  be  revlFed,  as  it  l,?  b.-tsed  on 
the  concept  of  preeminent  military  power, 
which  would  have  ceased  to  exist  Anyhow, 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  veto  on  this  mat- 
ter certainly  would  not  be  Justified,  as  It 
would  bear  on  a  field  in  which  rights  and 
duties  should  be  equal   to  all. 

On  November  20,  1959.  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral A.^.-^embly  unanimously  adopted  the 
goal  of  peneral  and  complete  di.'^arma- 
ment  under  effective  international  con- 
trols, and  called  upon  member  govern- 
ments "to  make  every  effort  to  achieve  a 
constructive  solution  to  this  problem." 
The  U.N.  referred  al'  disarmament  pro- 
posals made  during  the  14th  session  to 
the  10-nation  group — United  States. 
United  Kingdom.  Prance  Italy.  Canada, 
US  S  R  ,  Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia,  Po- 
land, and  Rumania — which  will  meet  in 
Geneva  on  March  15.  1960,  to  attempt  to 
reach  an  East-West  agreement  on  gen- 
eral disarmament. 

Mr  President,  resolutions  substantially 
similar  to  Uiat  which  has  been  offered 
here  this  afternoon  have  been  offered  by 
46  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  England  and  have  also  been  offered 
In  the  French  and  Italian  Parliaments 
and  in  the  Japanese  Diet. 


Shortly  before  Christmas  I  had  a  most 
Interesting  meeting  in  Tokyo  with 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Japanese  House  of  Coun- 
cilors, and  discussed  this  subject  with 
the  Vice  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Japan,  I  found  in  that  country  an  over- 
whelming sentiment  for  world  peace 
through  the  rule  of  law. 

I  hope  that  the  United  States  will  not 
lag  behind  our  friends  much  longer  in 
advocating  the  rule  of  law  m  the  world 
community. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  position  our  Government  is  going  to 
take  at  the  coming  ten-nation  disarma- 
ment talks.  As  we  ail  know.  Mr.  Cool- 
idge  of  Bjston  was  brought  here  by  the 
President  to  prepare  a  report  on  dis- 
armament with  the  assistance  of  the 
Defense  Department  and  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  Mr.  Coolidge  worked 
hard  and  diligently  on  that  report.  It 
IS,  of  cour.^e,  "top  secret  '  and  I  have  not 
seen  it.  In  due  course  it  will  go  to  the 
National  Security  Council  and  the  Pres- 
ident. 

Mr  Coolidge,  however,  did  make  a  most 
interesting  speech  to  the  members  of  the 
Harvard  Club  of  Washington  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago,  which  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  attending.  It  seemed  very  probable 
to  me  from  what  he  said  that  his  report 
will  be  almost  entirely  negative.  His 
talk  placed  almost  exclusive  emphasis 
on  the  agreements  we  have  had  with 
Russia  which  are  in  default  and  the 
dangers  of  cur  taking  any  lead  whatso- 
ever in  the  disarmament  field.  I  fear 
that  if  the  repo.t.  which  I  suspect  reflects 
primarily  the  thinking  of  the  Pentagon 
and  AEC.  receives  the  support  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  we  shall  find 
that,  althcuch  it  is  our  turn  to  speak,  we 
shall  not  have  spoken.  We  shall  remain 
for  the  foreseeable  future,  as  we  are 
now.  the  only  nuclear  power  in  the  world 
which  has  not  made  serious,  detailed 
proposal'^  for  total  and  permanent  con- 
trolled disarmament  under  the  rule  of 
law. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Mr   Herter  and  his 

colleat:ues  m  the  Stat«  Department  will 
support  the  pending  resolution.  It  is 
high  time  the  United  States  resumed  the 
world  p>eace  initiative  which  it  originally 
took  when  the  Baruch-Achescn-Lilien- 
thal  plan  electrified  the  world  15  years 
ago.  We  should  be  the  leaders,  not  the 
laggards  in  worldwide  efforts  to  achieve 
world  peace  throuph  world  law  in  the 
limited  field  of  war  prevention. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


PARLIAMEN'TARY  INQUIRY  RE- 
GARDING SENATE  JOLNT  RESO- 
LUITON  39 

During  the  delivery-  of  Mr.  Cl.\rk's  re- 
marks, 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
friend  yield  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  CLAP.K.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quirv".  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wrt- 
riAMs  of  New  Jersey  in  the  cliairi .  The 
Senator  will  stat-e  it. 
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Mr.  KEATTNO.  Is  the  Kefauver  joint 
resolution  as  originally  introduced  stUl 
open  to  amendment?        

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida   [Mr.   Holland  I. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  after 
that  is  disposed  of.  will  the  original 
joint  resolution  relating  to  membership 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  be  open 
to  amendment?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  parliamen- 
tary inquiry  of  my  friend  from  Ne'.v  York; 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  aft-er  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I.s  there 
objection  to  the  reque.st  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROTECTION  OF  VOTING  RIGHTS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  after  much 
apparent  hesitation.  Attorney  General 
Rogers,  presumably  with  the  approval  of 
the  President.  Vice  F*re.sident.  and  the 
administration,  has  finally  announced  a 
new  plan  to  protect  voting  rights  in  this 
country.  It  calls  for  the  appointment  of 
referees  by  the  Federal  courts,  referees 
who  would  be  authorized  to  register 
citizens  who  had  been  denied  the  right 
to  register  and  to  insure  that  they  are 
permitted  to  vote  in  any  electioii  Its 
purpose  is  to  strengthen  the  1957  Civil 
Rights  Act. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear.  Mr  President. 
that  I  believe  this  plan  ha.s  .some  merit. 


This  should  be  said  because  there  is  nat- 
urally going  to  be  a  tendency  to  compare 
the  features  of  the  Attorney  Generals 
approach  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  calling  for 
temporary  Federal  registrars:  with  bills 
which  Senators  Humphrey,  J.^vits  anfl 
Morse  have  each  introduced,  to  provide 
for  temporary  Federal  registrars:  with 
the  proposal  for  a  Congre-s^sional  Elec- 
tions Commission,  whicn  bill  I  submitted 
last  August  The  Rules  Committee  now 
is  giving  each  of  these  measures  careful 
study  The  question  before  them,  as  I 
see  it,  is  not  one  of  choosing  botwf':'n 
three  different  plans  It  is  rather  to 
devise  a  sound,  workable  plan,  which 
might  vt-ry  well  include  tlie  strong  points 
of  each  of  these  approaches.  Ninety- 
five  years  after  Appomattox,  it  i.s  rl-ar 
that  we  need  to  find  a  way  to  guarantee 
every  American  citizen  the  right  to  vote 
without  discrimination  because  of  his 
race,  color,  or  cr^ed  For  the  record,  Mr 
President.  I  am  submitting  an  outline 
compari.-^on  of  the  distinctive  features  of 
the  bills  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  Mr.  Humphrey;,  S.  2814, 
myself.  S  2.535,  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's proposal. 

Mr  Pre.sident.  it  seems  to  me  the  sig- 
nificance of  Attorney  General  Rogers' 
proposal  is  not  so  much  in  the  dftails  of 
Its  procedure  It  lies  rather  in  the  fact 
that  the  administration,  at  long  last,  is 
fi.nally  on  record  as  endorsing  the  rec- 
ommendation made  last  September  by 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  which 
urges  action  by  the  Congress  to 
strengthen  voting  procedures  and  to 
eliminate  racial  discrimination  from 
their  operation  In  view  of  his  obvious 
hesitations    and    misgivings    about    the 


weaknes-ses  of  the  1957  Civil  RighU  Act. 
he  has  initiated  only  four  actions  under 
it.  I  believe,  the  amazing  thing  is  that 
It  took  him  .so  long  to  make  this  new 
proposal  Now  tiiat  we  have  the  benefit 
of  his  experience  available  to  us,  I  am 
certain  that  agreement  among  those  in- 
terested in  action  on  voting  rights  is 
possible.  Senator  Hennings.  along  with 
the  sponsors  of  other  approaches  here 
in  the  Senate,  and  in  the  Hou.se.  I  am 
sure,  will  work  with  every  diligence  to 
bring  a  bill  before  the  Congress  which 
will  be  consistent  with  the  objectives  of 
all. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear.  Mr.  President, 
that  I  will  support  ever>'  reasonable  step 
taken  in  this  direction.  I  would  hope 
that  every  Member  of  this  body  will  do 
the  same,  whether  he  sits  on  the  right  or 
the  left  side  of  the  aisle — or  in  the  chair 
you  now  occupy.  Mr.  President. 

This  is  a  national  problem,  not  a  re- 
gional or  sectional  one 

This  is  a  moral  question,  not  a  matter 
of  procedure 

This  is  a  matter  of  free  elections,  not  a 
matter  of  party  bickering.  Our  right 
to  leadership  in  the  free  world  is  in- 
volved. When  Februar>'  15  arrives.  I 
hope  we  will  be  prepared  to  meet  the 
challenge. 

For  the  record  I  submit  an  outline 
comparison  of  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  bills  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  HTMrnrEv  and 
myself,  along  with  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al's proposal,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  outline 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


3.  2535  (Congrepsional  P^lectioiM  Com- 
mission) 


Branch    of    'lovrrnment    whore    basic 

r'>s!<)n.Nibility  lies. 
Elections  encompassed 

QiMlification  of  votprs  to  be  followed 

by  new  otfin-r  or  agency. 
How  long  rcKistration  effective 

How  .3  r(*e;str(it:on  effected 


Who  can  register  under  this  procedure... 


8.  2814  (Federal  reslslrars) 


Who  acts  as  regtstrarT 

Who  luu.^t  initiate  action?. 


What  !■<  the  niitijre  of  determiiiation  to 
W  r:i  ii!e  by  court  or  agency  to  trigger 

machiui-ry.' 

Extent  .Tiachinery  and  bUla  affect  con- 
duct of  election. 


Sanctions. 


Legial.ative   (Congressional    Elections 

Commission). 
U.S.  Senators  and  Representatives 


Same  as  State  qualifiotions. 


At  the  discretion  of  Commi.<!sion  for 
elections  held  under  its  supervisjon. 

Under  rules  of  Con3m.ssion  or  adopt- 
ing .•'tate  and  local  r'»gistrar's  list  as 
applicable  for  elections  held  by  Com- 
mission. 

All  persons  qualified  under  State  law 
in  district  or  State  where  election 
held  by  Commission. 

State  and/or  local  officials  or  Federal 
official  acting  for  Commissioner. 

Request  from  State  officials,  or  deter- 
mination by  Commission  tliat  indi- 
viduals In  .''tate  or  (!lstriot  likely  to 
be  denied  the  right  to  vote  and  have 
vote  counte<i. 

Individual  likely  to  h«  denied  right  to 
vote  in  State  or  dist-ict. 


May  conduct  complete  election,  with 
full  powers  to  establish  and  operata 
election  machinery. 

No  need  for  sanctions  or  enforcement. 
Cases  against  Conmiission  to  be 
brought  for  declaratory  or  Injunc- 
tive relief  in  Federal  district  court. 


Executive  (Civil  Rights  Commission 
and  President) 

President.  Vice  President,  Presidential 
electors.  U.ti.  Benators,  and  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Same 


2  years  or  km. 


By  certification  to  proper  State  or  local 
offlcial  by  Fc<leral  registrar  of  his 
lists. 

All  persons  in  a  district  where  Federal 
registrar  is  established  who  qualify 
imder  State  law. 

Federal  employee  or  officer  residing  In 
State  and  within  or  near  regictratiOQ 
district 

9  or  more  individuals  from  1  registra- 
tion district  f)etUloning  Civil  Rights 
Commission  who  believe  they  have 
been  denied  right  to  register  and 
vote. 

.*ny  petitioner  denied  right  to  register 
and  vote  solely  because  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

Provides  that  each  individual  regis- 
tered under  provision  shall  have 
right  to  vote  and  have  vote  counted 
in  elections  for  Fe<leral  offices. 

Enforced  by  approjiriate  civil  and 
equitable  remedies  instituted  in 
Federal  district  courts  by  Attorney 
Oeneral. 


Jan.  as.  1060.  Attorney  0«n«ral's  dra/t  (Fe<leral 
court  voting  refereea) 


Judicial  (Attorney  Oenerftl  and  Feder^  courts). 

All  Federal,  Btate,  and  local  oOQoee  In  any  given 
election. 

Same. 

Same  as  State  law. 

By  certification   Issued   under  deerw  of  FMhnl 
court  naming  each  individual  found  qc 


Persons  who  have  eetablislied  l>efore  c-ourt  r.  feree 
they  in  fact  were  prohibited  in  exerctilng  right  to 
vote  and  are  duly  certified  to  local  and  t^ute 
election  officials  under  court  decree. 

Federal  court-appointed  referee  lollowtng  decree  of 
court  to  Issue  certificate. 

Attorney  Oeneral  by  bringing  action  under  sui  sec. 

(c).  sec.  131,  Civil  Rights  Act  of  lft.1T;  or  following 

appointment  of  court  referee,  an  Individual  who 

personally  claims  be  has  been  denied  right  to 

register  and  vole. 
Court  must  find  that  a  person  has  been  deprived 

on  account  of  race  or  color  of  right  to  r»»iri«l«r  and 

vote,  and  that  such  deprivation  ,ii  pursuant  to  an 

estab|ishe<l  pattern  or  pract  i->' 
Provides  that  bolder  of  oerta.cale  .asue<l   under 

court  decree  shall  vote  and  have  vote  ci'iK.tol. 

and  referee  and  other  court  ofiloer  to  attend  and 

observe  election  and  count  l>&llots. 
Contempt  procwdings  brought  under  provision  of 

Civil  Rights  Act  of  1967. 


RECESS  TO   11   A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.   DIRKSEN.     Mr.   President,   pur- 
suant to  the  order  previously  entered.  I 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tm-HSDW,  Jantary  28,  IWO 

The  nou.">e  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
ITic  Chaplain,  Rev  Bernard  Bra-skflxnp, 
DD  ,  offered  the  followiiig  prayer; 

James  5:  16:  The  effectual  fc-rr^ent 
prayer  of  a  riffhtcous  rnan  availcUi 
much. 

God  of  all  prace  and  goodness,  may  we 
begin  this  new  day  with  a  refreshed  and 
renewed  sense  of  Thy  victorious  and  in- 
dwelling? presenre. 

Whatever  our  personal  needs  and 
troubles  may  be  wilt  Thou  surround  and 
sustain  us  with  tiie  assurance  of  Thy 
gracicius  providence. 

Grant  tliat  am:d  the  pre.ssures  of  our 
troubled  days  we  may  have  withm  us 
that  peace  which  the  'Aorld  can  neither 
give  nor  take  away 

Inspire  u.s  to  brt'ak  down  the  barriers 
which  dividp  mankind  by  sharing  our 
blessiruTs  with  tlie  poor  and  destitute  and 
by  giving  comfort  and  cheer  to  those 
who.se  hearts  are  heavy  and  broken 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  blessed 
Lord.    /Lmen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  road  and  approved. 


MEvSJ'AGE  FROM  THE   SFN.^TE 

A  message  from  tlic  Ser.ate  by  Mr  Mc- 
Gowii,  one  of  its  clerks  announced  Uiat 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested 

8.694.  An  act  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance for  projects  which  will  demonstrate  or 
develop  techniques  and  practices  leading  to 
a  solution  of  the  Nation's  Juvenile  delin- 
quency control  problems. 


move  that  the  Senate  now  stand  in  re- 
ces.s  until  11  o'clock  am   tomorrow. 

Tlie  motion   was  agreed   to;    and    cat 
7    0  clock    and    28    minutes    p.m  »     the 


Senate  took  a  recess,  under  the  or- 
der previously  entered,  until  tomor- 
row, Friday,  January  29,  1960,  at  11 
o'clock  am. 


EIRTHD.W  ANNIVERSARY  OF  PRES- 
IDErrr  WILIJAM  Mr  KINLEY 

TlieSPE.AKFR.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr   Bow]. 

Mr  BOW.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revi.se  arid  extend  my 
remarks,  ^nd  that  all  Members  have  per- 
mission t3  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
RrcoRD  on  the  life  arid  accomplishments 
of  William  McKinlcy. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection. 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  v  as  no  obiection. 

Mr.  BO  W.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ohio  del- 
egation and  the  citizens  of  the  16th 
Coneressi-)naI  District  apprt^iaie  the 
Speakers  lecopnizing  the  Representative 
from  the  16th  Congressional  District  at 
this  time  to  speak  in  memory  of  a  great 
American,  a  great  President,  and  a  great 
Member  of  this  Congress  In  the  past, 
for  many  years,  tlie  Speaker  recocnized 
the  Honorable  Tom  Jenkins  of  Ohio  t-o 
make  that  presentation.  Tom  Jenkins 
has  pasKi  d  away,  he  is  no  longer  with 
us.  It  is  now  my  honor  to  offer  this 
tribute   to   William   McKinley. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  thought  I  might  do  that 
this  year   in   this   form.     I  have  in  my 


hands  some  typewritten  slips  that  were 
presented  me  by  William  Etornaii.  the 
post  master  of  Canton.  These  are  the 
ungmal  sUps  that  were  used  by  President 
Theodore  PvOosevelt  at  the  dedication  of 
the  memorial  in  Canton,  Ohio.  On  these 
slips   tiiere  is   this  notation; 

Pr<  m  these  printed  slips  President  RooBe- 
veit  deiivere<l  his  address  at  the  dedication 
ot  tlie  McKiniey  MetaoriaJ  on  Sepi.ember  30, 
1907, 

Then  there  are  the  initials  W.  R.  D. 
Tliase  initials  are  of  William  Rufus  Day 
wl-.o  was  Secretary  of  State  under 
W::..am  McKiniey  and  later  a  Justice  of 
tlie  Supreme  Court. 

I  shall  read  tlus  address  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  monument  because  I  think 
It  ;s  apropos  today.  These  are  the  words 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt : 

We  have  gathered  together  tc  day  to  p.-.y 
our  nef-d  of  resjieci  ai.d  affection  to  the  mem- 
ory ot  William  McKiniey,  who  as  Presiuciit 
won  a  place  In  the  hearts  ol  the  American 
people  6uch  as  but  three  or  four  of  all  the 
Presidents  of  this  country  hare  ever  won. 
He  was  of  singular  uprightness  and  purity 
of  character  alike  in  public  and  In  private 
life:  B  citizen  who  loved  peace,  he  d:d  his 
duty  faithfully  and  well  for  4  years  t  '  war 
when  the  honor  of  the  Ndtlon  called  lUm  to 
arms.  As  Congressman  as  G  nernor  of  his 
State,  and  finally  as  President,  he  ro&e  to 
the  foremost  place  among  our  statesmen, 
reachlr.g  a  position  which  wruld  satisfy  the 
keenest  ambition;  but  he  never  loFt  that  sim- 
ple and  thoughtful  klndneps  t<  ward  every 
human  bemc.  great  or  small,  lofty  or  hum- 
ble. u;'.,h  whom  he  was  brought  In  contact, 
whuh  E^  ei.aeared  ium  to  our  people.  He 
had  to  gra;  pie  wiih  more  serious  and  com- 
plex prt'blcins  ih-an  any  President  since  Lin- 
coln, and  yet,  while  meeting  every  demand 
of  stat^smanehip.  he  continued  to  live  a 
beautiful  and  tou^^hlne  family  life,  a  life 
very  healthy  for  this  Nation  to  see  In  Its 
foremost  citizen:  and  now  the  woman  who 
walked  In  the  fhadf  w  ever  after  his  dea;.*". . 
the  wife  to  wh^in,  his  loss  was  a  caliimity 
more  crushing  than  it  r  -.iid  be  u.  any  other 
human  being,  lies  beside  L:m  here  m  the 
same  'epulcher 

There  Is  a  slneular  appropriateness  In  the 
Inscription  on  his  monument  Mr.  Cortel- 
you.  whose  relations  with  him  were  of  such 
close  Intimacy,  gives  me  Uie  following  in- 
formation about  it:  On  the  President  s,  trip 
to  the  Pacific  slope  In  the  spring  of  19C1 
Prp«1dent  Wheeler,  of  the  University  of 
CaUfornta,  conferred  the  degree  of  LL  D 
npvin  him  In  w-srds  so  well  choeen  that  they 
strui  k  the  fastidlcus  taste  of  John  Hay. 
then  Secretary  of  State,  who  wrote  and 
aiked  lor  a  copy  of  them  from  President 
Wlicp.er  On  tlie  receipt  of  this  c«.py  he  sent 
the  following  letter  to  President  McKiniey, 
a  lett,er  which  now  seems  filled  with  a 
Btra:  cp  and   unron^cl^u?   prescience 

"Dear  Mr  Presii^nt:  President  Wheeler 
sent  me  the  enclosed  at  my  request  You 
will  have  the  words  In  more  fxrmanent 
shape.  They  seem  to  be  remarkably  well 
chosen,  and  stately  and  dignified  euL-ugh 
to  serve — long  hence,  please  God — as  your 
epitaph 

'Yours,  faithfully. 

"John  Hat. 

"  'Universitt  OP"  Camtornia. 

"  'OfTICE  or  THF  PKESTDFT>rr 

"  'By  authority  vested  In  me  by  the  reg?nt« 
of  the  University  of  California.  I  confer  the 
degree  of  I>>ct<ir  of  Lews  upon  William  Mc- 
Kiniey. President  of  the  United  States,  a 
statesman  singularly  gifted  to  unite  the  dis- 
cordant forces  of  the  Governm^ent  and  mold 
the    diverse    purposes    of    men    toward   pro- 


gressive and  salutary  action,  a  magistrate 
whose  poise  of  Judgment  has  been  tested 
and  vindicated  In  a  euocession  of  nauonal 
emergencies;  good  ciuaen,  brave  soldier. 
wise  execuUve,  helper  and  leader  cf  men. 
exemplar  to  his  people  of  the  Tlrtues  that 
build  and  conserve  the  State,  society,  and 
the  home. 

••  Brmxtajcr,  May   IS,   1901.   " 

It  would  be  hard  to  Ima^ne  an  epitaph 
which  a  ^ood  citizen  would  be  more  anxious 
to  deserve  or  one  which  would  more  happily 
describe  the  qualities  of  that  great  and  eood 
c  tizen  whose  life  we  here  commemorate. 
He  possessed  to  a  very  extraordinary  decree 
the  gift  of  uniting  discordant  forces  and 
securing  from  them  a  harmonious  action 
which  told  for  pood  eorernment.  From  pur- 
poses not  merely  direrse.  but  bitterly  con- 
tlictinc,  he  was  able  to  secure  healthful  ac- 
tion lor  the  good  of  the  State  In  both 
pwise  and  judgment  he  rose  level  to  the  sev- 
eral emerpencies  he  had  to  meet  as  leader 
of  the  Nation,  and  like  all  men  with  the  root 
of  true  greatnc-^s  In  *hem  he  grew  to  steadily 
larger  stature  under  the  stress  of  heavy  re- 
sponslbilitleE.  He  was  a  good  citizen  and  a 
brave  soldier,  a  Chief  Exec\:tive  whose  wis- 
dom entitled  him  to  the  trust  which  he  re- 
ceived throughout  the  Nation.  He  was  not 
only  a  leader  of  men  but  preeminently  a 
helper  of  men.  for  one  of  his  most  marked 
traits  was  the  Intensely  human  quality  of 
his  wise  and  deep  Fvm.pathy  Finally,  he  not 
merely  preached,  he  was  that  m^^et  raluable 
of  all  citizens  in  a  democracy  like  ours,  a 
man  who  In  the  highest  place  served  as  .in 
unconscious  example  to  his  people  of  the 
virtues  that  build  and  conserve  alike  our 
public  life,  and  the  foundation  of  all  public 
life,  the  intimate  life   of  the  home. 

Many  lessons  are  taught  us  by  his  career, 
but  nrne  more  valuable  than  the  lesson  of 
broad  human  sympathy  for  and  among  all 
of  our  citizens  of  all  classes  and  creeds  No 
other  President  has  ever  more  deserved  to 
have  his  life  work  characterized  In  Lincoln's 
words  as  beine  carried  on  "with  malice  to- 
ward none,  with  charity  toward  all  "  As  a 
boy  he  worked  hard  with  his  hands;  he  en- 
t,ered  the  Army  as  a  private  soldier:  he  knew 
ptiverty:  he  earned  his  own  livelihood;  and 
by  his  own  exertions  he  finally  rose  to  the 
position  of  a  man  of  moderate  mean.*:  Not 
merely  was  he  in  personal  touch  with  farmer 
and  town  dweller,  with  capitalist  and  wage- 
worker,  but  he  fe!t  an  Intimate  understand- 
ing of  each,  and  therefore  an  intimate  sym- 
pathy with  each;  and  his  consistent  effort 
was  to  try  to  Judge  all  by  the  ssme  standard 
and  to  treat  all  w^th  the  same  Justice,  Arro- 
gance toward  the  weak,  and  envious  hatred 
of  those  well  off.  were  equally  abhorrent  to 
his  Just  and  gentle  soul. 

Su.-ely  this  attitude  of  his  should  be  the 
att.tude  of  all  our  people  todriy.  It  wculd 
be  a  cruel  disaster  to  this  country  to  per- 
mit ourselves  to  adopt  an  attitude  of  hatred 
and  envy  toward  success  worthily  won. 
toward  wealth  honestly  acquired.  Let  us 
In  this  respect  profit  by  the  example  of  the 
Republics  cf  this  Western  Hemisphere  to  the 
south  of  us.  S^me  of  these  Republics  ha\e 
prospered  greatly;  but  there  are  oertaln  ones 
that  have  lagged  far  behind,  that  still  con- 
tinue In  a  condition  of  material  poverty,  of 
social  and  political  unrest  and  confusion. 
Without  exception  the  Republics  of  the  for- 
mer cla.ss  are  those  In  which  honest  Indus- 
try has  been  assured  of  reward  end  protec- 
tion: those  where  a  cordial  welcome  has 
been  extended  to  the  kind  of  enterprise 
which  benefits  the  whole  country,  while  In- 
cidentally, as  Is  right  and  proper,  giving 
substantial  rewards  to  those  who  manifest 
it.  On  the  other  hacul,  the  poor  and  back- 
ward Republics  the  Republics  In  which  the 
lot  of  the  average  citizen  Is  least  desirable, 
and  the  lot   of  the  laboring  man   worst   of 
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all,  are  precisely  those  Republics  In  which 
Indiistry  has  been  killed  because  wealth  ex- 
posed Its  owner  to  spoliation.  To  these 
communities  foreign  capital  now  rarely 
comes,  because  It  has  been  found  that  aa 
soon  as  capital  is  employed  so  as  to  give 
substantial  remuneration  to  those  supply- 
ing .t.  It  excites  Ignorant  envy  and  hostilty, 
which  result  In  such  oppressive  action,  with- 
in or  without  the  law,  as  sooner  or  later  to 
work  a  virtual  confiscation.  Every  mani- 
festation of  feeling  of  this  kind  In  our  civi- 
lization should  be  crushed  at  the  outset  by 
the  weight  of  a  sensible  public  opinion. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  our  material  pros- 
perity there  Is  only  one  other  thing  as  im- 
portant as  the  disoouraeement  of  a  spirit 
of  envy  and  hostility  toward  honest  busi- 
nessmen, toward  honest  men  of  means:  this 
la  the  discouragement  of  dishonest  business- 
men, the  war  upon  the  chicanery  and  wr^ni?- 
dolng  which  are  pecviharly  repvUslve, 
peculiarly  noxious,  when  exhibited  by  men 
who  have  no  excuse  of  want,  of  poverty,  of 
ignorance,  for  their  crimes  Men  of  mevins, 
and  above  ail  men  of  great  wealth,  can  exi.-t 
In  safety  under  the  peaceful  protection  of 
the  state,  only  In  orderly  so::eties.  where 
liberty  manifests  itself  through  and  under 
the  law.  It  is  these  men  who.  more  than 
any  others,  should,  in  the  Interests  of  the 
class  to  which  they  belong,  In  the  ir.terests 
of  their  children  and  their  children's  chil- 
dren, seek  in  every  way,  but  especially  in  the 
conduct  of  their  lives,  to  Insist  upon  and  to 
build  up  respect  for  the  law.  It  m^ay  not  be 
true  from  the  standpoint  of  some  particular 
Individual  of  this  class,  b'lt  In  the  lon-^  run 
It  is  preeminently  true  from  the  stand:)oint 
of  the  class  as  a  whole,  no  less  than  of  the 
country  as  a  whole,  that  It  is  a  veritable 
calamity  to  achieve  a  temporary  triumph  by 
violation  or  evasion  of  the  law;  and  we  are 
the  best  friends  of  the  m.in  nt  pronertv,  we 
show  ourselves  the  star.chest  upholders  of 
the  rights  of  property,  when  we  set  •-<\_ir  lu'-^^s 
like  flint  against  those  ofTenderg  wr.r)  rlo 
wrong  In  order  to  acquire  ijreat  weal'h  or 
who  use  this  wealth  as  a  help  to  wrongdoing. 

Wrongdoing  is  confined  to  no  class.  Good 
and  evil  are  to  be  found  among  both  rich 
and  poor,  and  in  drawing  the  line  amon.; 
our  fellows  we  must  draw  it  on  conduct  and 
not  on  worldly  possessions.  In  the  abstract 
most  of  us  will  admit  this.  In  the  concrete 
we  can  act  upon  such  doctrine  only  If  we 
really  have  knowle<"l?e  of  and  sym pat ny  with 
one  another.  If  both  the  wageworker  and 
the  capitalist  are  able  to  enter  each  Into 
the  other's  life,  to  meet  him  so  as  to  get 
Into  genuine  sympathy  with  him,  most  of 
the  misunderstanding  between  them  will 
disappear  and  its  place  will  be  taken  by  a 
Judgment  broader,  juster,  m^re  kindly,  and 
more  generous,  for  each  will  find  in  the 
other  the  same  essential  human  attributes 
that  exist  in  himself.  It  was  President  Mc- 
Klnley's  peculiar  elory  that  In  actual  prac- 
tice he  realized  this  as  It  Is  given  to  but 
few  men  to  realize  it;  that  his  broad  and 
deep  sympathies  made  him  feel  a  genuine 
sense  of  oneness  with  all  his  fellow  Ameri- 
cans, whatever  their  stati.jn  or  work  in  lile. 
so  that  to  his  soul  they  were  all  Joined  with 
him  in  a  great  brotherly  democracy  of  the 
spirit.  It  is  not  given  to  many  of  us  in  our 
lives  actually  to  realize  this  attitude  to  the 
extent  that  he  did;  but  we  can  at  least  have 
it  before  us  as  the  goal  of  our  endeavor,  and 
by  so  doing  we  shall  pay  honor  better  than 
In  any  other  way  to  the  memory  of  the  dead 
President  whose  services  in  life  we  this  day 
commemorate. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr  Speaker,  ■will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  courtesy  of  the  gentleman  from 
O/.io    ,Mr.    Bowl    in   yielding   me   this 


time,  to  pay  tribute  to  the  late  President 
Williaia  McKinley,  a  great  Ohioan, 
whose  birthday  we  celebrate  today. 

Will: am  McKinley  was  born  in  Niles, 
Tnimtull  County.  Ohio,  in  1843.  He 
went  to  school  In  Ohio  and  attended  Al- 
legheny College  in  Penn.'^ylvania  with 
the  ambition  to  later  study  law  Mc- 
Kinley joined  the  Army  as  a  private  and 
distin2ui.=;hed  him-self  with  hi.s  service  in 
the  C./il  War.  Presideiit  Lincoln  him- 
self cued  him  for  sallant  and  meritorious 
service  and  discharged  him  as  a  brevet 
major 

After  the  war.  McKinley  be-^an  his 
study  of  the  law  and  wa.s  adm;tt.ed  to 
the  bar  in  Warr-^n.  Ohio,  which  is  in  my 
con^rf  .'^.sirinal  di.sirict.  in  March  of  1867 
and  s'art  d  hi.;  practice  in  the  city  of 
Car/.'>i.  Ohio 

In  1869  McKinley  wa.s  elected  to  his 
first  E'Olitical  Job  as  pro.'^ecutini;  attor- 
ney o:  Starlc  County,  at  the  a^-e  of  26. 
In  18"6  he  was  elected  to  the  CoH'^ress 
of  the  United  States.  He  served  three 
consecutive  terms  and  was  elected  to 
what  he  thou?;ht  would  be  his  fourth 
term  n  the  Congress,  but  a  contest  was 
filed,  ind  he  did  not  serve  the  full  term. 
Then  Mr  McKinley  was  reelected  after 
bein£(  out  of  Con 'Tress  for  one  term  and 
servec.  three  more  terms,  at  which  time 
he  was  defeated  However,  he  went  on 
to  be  elected  Governor  of  Ohio  for  two 
term.-,  and  elected  twice  to  be  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  In  his  sec- 
ond term  he  ■was  a.'^sassinated.  The 
whol-^  country  mourr.ed  his  death,  and 
the  e<ample  of  his  life  was  one  which 
stren:  thened  in  his  contemporaries  an 
undy.nii   belief   in   American   principles. 

I  jcin  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Ohio 
delegr.tion  in  honoring  this  outstanding 
Am-^T  can. 

Mr  BC'W.  Mr.  Sneaker,  I  appreciate 
the  comments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio    Mr  Cook  ' 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.    I  yield. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  regret  I  was  a  bit  late  in  getting  to  the 
floor,  out  I  do  wish  to  join  with  the  Rep- 
resenUitive  from  the  16th  District  of 
Ohio,  which  gave  President  MrKmley  to 
the  c<.  uniiry.  in  the  tribute  binnu.  paid  to 
him  on  this,  his  natal  anniversary.  The 
people  of  Ohio  are  still  proud  of  the 
great  record  that  Mr.  McKinley  made 
not  only  in  the  Presidency  but  in  this 
House  of  Representatives  as  well.  When 
I  wa.s  a  very  small  boy,  President  Mc- 
Kinley was  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States  I  ever  had  the  opi^^rtunity 
to  see.  I  can  still  remem'oer  tiie  kindly 
smile  on  his  face  and  the  little  pat  that 
he  gave  me  on  the  "shoulder  at  that  time 
when  I  was  about  3  or  4  years  old.  Wil- 
liam Mi'Kmley  will  always  live  in  the 
hearts  not  only  of  all  Ohioans.  but  in  the 
hearts  of  all  the  American  people. 

Mr  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BOW      I  yield 

Mr  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  join  with  the  others  in  this  body 
this  afternoon  in  paying  tribute  to  a 
great  American,  a  great  Ohioaii  and  a 
great  President.  Those  principles  for 
which   William  McKinley  stood   and  In 


which  he  believed  are  s*ill  ba.'^ic  prin- 
ciples of  our  countiT  and  will  Ion::  en- 
dure and  Ije  a  part  of  our  great  American 
heritage. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  S;>eaker. 
January  29  marks  the  117th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  William  McKinley.  the 
25th  President  of  tlie  United  States. 

The  future  President  was  born  in  th.e 
little  town  of  Niles.  Ohio,  the  .'=:eventh  of 
nine  children  of  William  and  Nancy  Al- 
li.-,on  McKinley.  His  parents  were 
sturdy  middle-class  working  people  of 
Scottish.  Irish,  and  Enj^lish  descent.  He 
received  his  education  In  the  public 
schools,  in  Poland  Academy,  and  in  Al- 
legheny College,  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  June  1861,  with  a  mother's  blessing 
and  a  father's  affectionate  farewell,  he 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  23d  Regiment 
of  Ohio  'Volunteer  Infantry.  Four  years 
later  he  was  mustered  out  as  a  brevet 
major. 

After  the  war  he  practiced  law  in  Can- 
ton and  began  a  career  In  public  office 
which  was  to  extend  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  During  that  period  he  served 
the  people  of  his  community.  State,  and 
Nation  as  prosecuting  attorney.  Member 
of  Congress,  Governor,  and  President. 
In  the  early  part  of  1898  the  Nation  was 
gripped  by  war  hysteria.  Until  early 
April,  McKinley  fliinly  held  his  pround 
against  the  war  party  and  shouldered 
full  responsibility  for  his  Cuban  peace 
policy.  But  the  futility  of  further  nego- 
tiation was  brought  home  to  him  and 
on  April  11,  in  a  message  to  Conixre^s, 
he  recommended  forcible  intervention. 

On  September  6,  1901.  while  holding 
a  public  reception  at  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  in  Buffalo,  he  was  struck 
down  by  an  assassin's  bullet  He  was  re- 
moved to  the  residence  of  the  president 
of  the  exposition  and  died  there  8  days 
later. 

As  a  public  speaker,  McKinley  had  few 
equals.  His  r>ersonality  was  natural  and 
free  from  artifice,  gentle,  and  strong. 
Naturally  kindly,  he  was  a  good  concilia- 
tor. It  is  to  this  man.  quiet,  dignified, 
considerate  of  others,  unwavering  in  in- 
tegrity, unchanged  by  success,  and  hum- 
ble before  his  God,  that  we  pay  tribute 
today. 

THE  LATE  HONORABLE  RALPH  ASH- 
LEY HC^RR.  A  FORMEli  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE FROM  THE  STATE  OP 
WASHINGTON 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  I  Mr. 
Peli  y  1. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr  Speaker.  It  is  my  sad 
duty  to  notify  the  House  of  the  dealh. 
on  January  26,  1960.  of  Ralph  A.shley 
Horr.  a  former  Member  who  served  as 
Republican  Representative  from  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  the  State 
of  Washington  in  the  72d  Congress  from 
March  1.  1931.  to  March  3,  1933 

Mr.  Horr  was  boi-n  in  Saybrook.  Mc- 
Lean County.  111.  on  August  12,  1884. 
He  attended  the  public  schools  and  the 
University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana  In 
1908  he  moved  to  the  State  of  Wa.shing- 
ton  and  settled  in  Seattle,  where  he  was 
graduated  from  the  Law  Department  of 
the  Lnlversity  of  Waslilngton  in  1911. 


Following  this  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  commenced  practice  of  law. 

He  was  chief  deputy  county  treasurer 
of  King  County  in  1911  and  1912;  grad- 
uate manivger  of  athletics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  1912  and  1913. 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Republican 
county  committee  of  King  County  and 
during  the  Fir.st  World  War  served  from 
August  21  1918.  as  a  lieutenant  and 
battalion  f^djutant  in  the  26ih  Infantr>- 
Regiment  Aith  oversea.';  .service  and  was 
discharged  March  18,  1920. 

Mr.  Horr  was  a  prominent  figure  in 
Seattle  lepal  and  political  circles  until 
1957  when  he  retired  from  law  practice. 
However,  he  continued  on  as  a  precinct 
committeeman  until  the  time  of  his 
death.  M  •.  Horr  never  ceased  to  have  a 
deep  inten-st  in  politics.  Failing  in  his 
bid  for  reelection  to  the  House,  he  ran 
unsucce.ssf  ally  in  1936  for  Governor  of 
Washington. 

Mr  Hor-  belonged  to  Delta  Tau  D*  !ta 
and  Phi  Delta  Phi  fraternities  and  was 
active  in  the  Masons,  Elks,  Moose,  and 
Elagles. 

Mr  Horr  leaves  his  wife,  Mrs.  Lenora 
Horr.  and  a  daughter.  He  also  is  sur- 
vived by  t\.-o  sisters,  a  brother,  and  three 
grandchildren.  I  know  that  I  speak  for 
those  Men-bers  of  the  House  who  served 
With  Mr  Horr,  now.  of  course,  few  in 
number,  i.i  expressing  regret  and  ex- 
tending deep  sympathy  to  his  family. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  this 
coming  Saturday  in  Seattle. 


URGENT  LEGISLATION  BEFORE 
THE  CONGRESS 

Mr  DAMS  of  Georgia  Mr  Speaker. 
I  a^k  unai  imous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  rr-marks. 

The  SPIlAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  4th 
week  of  this  new  session  of  Congress 
We  knew  in  advance  this  session  would 
necessarily  'oe  shorter  than  the  sessions 
of  the  last  few  years. 

By  custom  and  under  House  rules  our 
legislative  i  alendaj  is  made  up  and  pre- 
sented by  the  maiority  floor  leader. 
Each  week  of  this  new  session  the  ma- 
jority floor  leader  has  announced  there 
would  b*'  :io  Letri.slative  Calendar  but 
that  the  House  would  be  called  into  ses- 
sion each  d  ly  to  give  Members  an  oppor- 
tunity to  s.gn  the  civil  rights  discharge 
petition. 

Our  Government  faces  one  of  the  most 
critical  periods  in  its  history.  Our  na- 
tional debt  st.ands  at  an  alltime  high — 
nearly  $292  billion.  Our  annual  interest 
rate  has  reached  an  alltime  hieh~con- 
siderably  it, ore  than  $9  billion  per  year. 
Many  of  our  leaders  acknowledge  we 
have  lost  pround  in  missile  production 

At  this  time,  when  we  need  so  much 
to  be  bendiig  all  our  energies  to  the  ta.sk 
of  keeping  our  Government  sound  and 
solvent,  ani  our  Nation  in  its  long  rec- 
ognized po.Milon  of  world  leadership,  we 
waste  4  we-'ks  of  precious  time  jumping 
through  the  hoop  for  such  radical  or- 


ganizations as  the  ADA  and  the  NAACP. 
It  is  a  sad  commentary  indeed  on  Amer- 
ican statesman.sliip. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  fact  that  there  have  been  pending 
in  this  body  since  last  year  resolutions 
announcing  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  our  national  debt  should 
be  reduced  annually  by  an  amount  not 
less  than  1  peicent  of  the  total  outstand- 
ing debt.  I  introduced  one  of  such  res- 
olutions, it  being  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 204. 

I  arise  to  protest  the  wasting  of  time 
which  has  been  going  on  now  since  the 
beginning  of  this  session.  I  urge  that 
the  time  and  efTorts  of  the  House  be  de- 
voted to  solvmg  the  real  and  genuine 
problems  which  confroiit  us  instead  of 
pandering  to  minority  pressure  groups 
for  political  purposes. 


LEGISLATTVE  PROGRAM  FOR 
NEXT   WEEK 

Mr  HALLECK  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  m  order  to  ask  the  majority 
leader  about  the  proeram  for  next  week 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MrCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  there  will  be  the  call  of  the  Con- 
sent Calendar  and  there  will  be  seven 
bill.s  under  suspension  of  the  rules: 

HR  8318.  exemption  from  tax  of  bi- 
cycle tire.s  and  tubes 

H.R.  5054.  marking  of  imported  arti- 
cles and  containers 

H.R  1217.  suspend  duty  on  amorphous 
graphite. 

H  R  9464.  qualifications,  Chief  and 
Deputy,  Bureau  of  Ships  of  the  Na%T 

HR  9465.  a  bill  relating  to  the  loan 
of  a  naval  vessel  to  China. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  459.  a 
resohitlon  relating  to  interpretation  of 
treaties  with  reference  to  the  Panama 
Canal. 

On  that  I  am  informed  a  rollcall  will 
be  asked.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
Mr  Gross]  ttild  me  over  a  week  ago 
that  he  was  going  to  ask  for  a  rollcall 
vote  on  that  and  I  have  talked  with 
members  of  the  committee  and  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  they  are  go- 
ing to  ask  for  a  rollcall  on  that  also. 

Then  there  is  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 465,  relating  to  the  desecration  of 
places  of  worship  and  on  that  1  am  in- 
formed also  a  rollcall  will  be  requested. 

Then  there  is  H.R.  5789.  incorporat- 
ing the  Agriculutral  Hall  of  Fame,  if  it 
is  not  passed  on  the  Consent  Calendar, 

On  Tuesday  there  will  be  the  call  of 
the  Private  Calendar. 

If  the  Rules  Committee  reports  out 
rules  next  week,  several  bills  are  in  order. 
It  all  depends  if  the  rules  are  reported 
out.  of  course.  Tliere  is  H  R  3151  relat- 
ing to  withholding  of  city  income  taxes. 
I  think  that  was  up  under  suspension 
last  year  and  did  not  get  the  necessary 
two-thirds  vote. 

Then  there  is  H  R  9662.  certain  tech- 
nical clianges  in  the  1954  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code 

Then  there  is  H.R  8394.  a  bill  relating 
to  lightweight  hogs. 


The  usual  reservation  that  if  any  addi- 
tional rules  are  granted  in  time,  they  will 
be  called  up. 

Then  there  is  the  usual  reservation 
that  conference  reports  may  be  brought 
up  at  any  time. 

Any  further  program  will  ^  an- 
nounced later. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.     ii  yield. 

Mr  HOEVEN.  The  majority  leader 
made  reference  to  a  bill  relating  to  pro- 
duction payments  on  hogs. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is  a  bill  re- 
ported out  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture relating  to  lightweif^ht  hogs. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  There  is  no  rule  on 
the  bill  as  yet, 

Mr.  McCORMACK  The  gentleman 
will  note  that  I  said.  "If  a  rule  is  re- 
ported" 

Mr.  HOEVEN  A  rule  should  not  be 
reported  without  most  careful  and  ex- 
haustive hearings. 

Mr,  McCORMACK.  My  friend  will 
note  that  I  .said  that  if  a  rule  is  reported 
the  bill  will  be  up  for  consideration.  I 
did  not  say  it  would  be;  it  depends  on 
whether  a  rule  is  reported,  when  and  if. 


ADJOURNMENT  0\rER 

Mr  McCORMACK,  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourn.":  today  it  adjourn  to  m.eet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fi-om 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  business  m 
order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  next  be 
di.spensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL    JUNIOR     ACHIEVEMENT 
V^'EEK 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  81,  proposing  observance  of 
week  becmning  January  31.  1960,  a.*; 
National  Junior  Achievement  Week,  and 
make  the  announcement  that  several 
Members  of  the  House  have  introduced 
Similar  resolutions,  including  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  !  Mr  Collier  j  and 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr  Jonas  1. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Whereas  it  wa.<-  the  Initiative,  the  sense 
of  individual  dignity,  and  the  determination 
to  mold  their  own  futures  that  motivated 
those   who  founded   this  Nation;    and 

Whereas  Junior  Achievement,  Inc.,  through 
its  learnmg-by-doing  program.  Is  Inculcating 
those  ideals  in  American  youth  by  helping 
them  to  set  up  and  operate  their  own  Bmall- 
scflle  business  enterprises;  and 

Whereixs  their  experience  In  running 
Junior  Achievement  companies  will  provide 
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tft«M  young  p*opl«  with  a  hatghUntd  uu- 
dtnundlng  of  th«  prlvUtRM  and  dutlM  ot 
ettlsenjihlp  and  b«tter  prtpara  thazn  to 
uauxa*  th«  r««ponalbmtlet  of  oommunlty 
Iwedtrtlilp:  and 

WharMU  thouaanda  of  American  butlnaaa- 
man  voluntarily  glva  unatlnUngly  of  their 
time,  their  couneel,  and  tholr  experience  for 
the  benefit  of  the  membere  of  Junior 
AchteTemecit;  and 

Whereaa  It  la  underttood  that  the  week 
beginning  January  31.  19«0.  and  ending 
February  8.  1»«0.  wUl  be  obeerved  aa  Na- 
tional Junior  Achievement  Week:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

ReMil\>td  by  th%  Senate  (tha  Hou*«  of 
Hfprt»0ntatU>ta  concurring) ,  That  the  Pr««- 
ident  of  the  United  Stataa  li  auihorlied  und 
rtqueated  to  laaue  a  proclamation  dealii- 
naUng  tha  week  of  January  31,  l»«0,  through 
February  8,  i960,  aa  N»Uonal  Junior 
Aohlavamant  Week  and  urging  all  ciuaent 
Qt  our  country  to  salute  the  actlvUlea  of 
Junior  Achlevera  and  their  volunteer  adult 
«dvla«r«  through   appropriate  ceremunlea. 

Th«  8PBAKSR.  Is  ther«  obJecUon  to 
th«  r«ques(  of  the  genUeman  from 
MMsaehusetts? 

There  wM  no  objection. 

Th«  concurrent  resolution  w%a  agrowl 
ta 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
lable,  ^^^^^^_ 

THE  WORLD  COURT 

Mr.  ALPORD  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
shocking  to  realize  that  on  yesterday  two 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  appeared  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
advocated  the  enactment  of  legislation 
which  would  in  effect  impair  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  United  States.  They  rec- 
ommended the  passage  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 94.  introduced  by  Senator  Hum- 
phrey, which  would  strike  out  the  words 
of  the  Connally  amendment,  "as  de- 
termined by  the  United  States."  This 
action  would  seriously  impair  the  sov- 
ereignty of  our  country  by  vesting  poten- 
tial power  over  purely  domestic  matters 
tn  an  essentially  foreign  tnbunal,  two  of 
whose  members  at  the  present  time  are 
representatives  of  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
tries. Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  sincerity  I 
respectfully  ask  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress or  any  loyal  American  how,  in  the 
name  of  all  honesty  and  patriotism,  we 
can  take  an  oath  under  God  to  uphold 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
while  at  the  same  time  advocating  that 
the  basic  rights  of  American  citizens  be 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign 
court  for  possible  determination. 

The  World  Court,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  or  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, is  the  principal  judicial  organ  of 
the  United  Nations  and  was  created  by 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  a 
statute  annexed  to  and  being  a  part  of 
the  Charter — article  92.  Charter.  These 
legal  instnunents  have  been  approved  by 
the  US.  Senate  and  executed  as  a  treaty 


and.  hence.  Is  now  supreme  law  of  the 
land.  All  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions are  Ipso  facto  parties  to  the  statute 
and  ajc  bound  by  Its  provisions — article 
93.  Ch.irter.  In  July  1945,  after  rntinca- 
tlon  of  the  U.N.  Charter  by  the  Senate, 
there  was  much  pressure  by  the  Inter- 
natlorallats  to  net  our  Nation  under  the 
Jurlsd.ctlon  of  the  World  Court.  A  c.so- 
luUon  Klvlng  the  consent  of  the  U  S 
Senato  to  our  Government's  acceptance 
of  th«'  World  Court  was  Introduced  in 
November  1945  by  Senotor  Morsi.  A 
similar  Joint  resolution  was  introduced 
in  thf  House  In  December  1945  by  Con- 
pressrr^an  Christian  Hcrtcr.  the  present 
Secretary  of  State 

When  the  Morse  resolution  came  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  an  amendm<^nt 
consl.itlivj  of  six  word.s  was  proposed  by 
Senn'or  Tom  Connally,  of  Texas  Thc^c 
slani:lcani  and  meaningful  words  wrre 
"as  determined  by  the  UnUe<l  States  '■ 
Tlie  Morse  re-^olutlon  with  the  Connally 
amet  dmenl  wa.s  adopted  in  U\e  Senate 
on  Aiujvist  a,  1946,  The  amended  jtjio- 
luUon  provided  the  United  Stales  with 
the  uuthority  to  determine  which  mat- 
ters Are  within  its  own  national  junsdic- 
Uon. 

Tyiere  is  much  acltation  by  the  Inter- 
nationalists today  to  repeal  the  Coruially 
amendment.  Such  action  would  result 
in  impairment  of  American  sovereiKnty 
and  could  serve  as  a  steppingstone  to 
com.ilete  world  government  by  those 
groups  endeavoring  to  place  our  Nation 
under  such  alien  control.  For  example 
if  the  Connally  amendment  is  repealed, 
the  World  Court  could  decide  that  the 
U.S.  immigration  laws  are  international 
affa  rs  and  could,  in  effect,  dictate  Amer- 
ican immigration  p>ollcy.  Also,  surely 
all  ijatriotic  Americans  can  readily  see 
that  a  motion  to  eliminate  U  S.  control  of 
the  Panama  Canal  would  have  little  diffi- 
culty of  approval. 

Any  resolution  to  repeal  the  Connally 
amendment  must  be  defeated  if  the 
Unred  States  is  to  retain  it.s  sovereignty. 
Hov^  can  any  right  thinking.  Intelliijent. 
patriotic  American  justify  exposing  their 
country  to  the  risk  of  being  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  a  foreign  court.  This,  indeed, 
wou.d  be  rule  by  man  and  not  rule  by 
law. 

NA\'Y      MUST      STOP      SUPPORTTNO 
ARAB  BOYCOTT  AGAINST  ISRAEL 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  addre.ss  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ne-vc  York^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
December  18  last  year  the  Navy  issued 
an  mvita'ion  over  the  signature  of  the 
Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  in- 
viting charters  for  Amencan-flai.r  tank- 
ers to  transport  oil  for  naval  purposes 
to  and  from  critical  areas  of  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

As  you  know.  Arab  nations  in  the 
Middle  East  have  clamppd  an  embargo 
on  Israeli  shipping  and  will  not  even 
service  foreign  .ships  which  have  at  any 
time  traded  in  Israeli  ports. 


One  section  of  this  Navy  order  stipu- 
lated that  in  the  ev(>nt  any  of  Its  MST8 
chartered  vessels  should  be  prevented 
from  loadlnK  or  d'.sch.irninR  in  any  Arub 
port  by  local  authorities  because  of  the 
fact  that  tliat  vessel  had  previously 
traded  with  Tsrael.  then  the  charterer 
would  have  the  option  nf  cancelinK  his 
Navy  charter  cr  substiluUng  another 
vessel 

The  practical  effect  of  this  Instruction 
means  that  the  Navy  Is  tacitly  Rolng 
alonn  with  the  Arab  embargo  against 
Israel,  undertaken  improperly  and  llle- 
nally  and  without  bosis  in  international 
law 

I  believe  it  Ls  hl«hly  improper  that  the 
Navy  .should  take  any  action  which,  even 
indirectly,  would  have  the  fffect  of  cn- 
dorMnK  and  carryini;  out  any  such  lUeRal 
and  outraueous  policy,  particularly  when 
that  p<.)licy  is  directed  analnst  a  nation 
which  this  country  helped  to  create. 
wliich  wholeheartedly  sub,scrlbcs  to  and 
.supports  ilir  ,si\me  principles  of  freedom 
and  demcxmey  which  our  own  cinmlry 
exompunrs,  nnd  which  plays  such  an 
important  n.le  In  the  economic  and 
military  i>ower  of  the  free  world  in  the 
critical  areo  of  the  Middle  East 

I  have  therefore  today  requested  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  withdraw  this 
invitation  No  30  so  that  the  Navy  will 
play  no  further  part  in  supporting  this 
improper  policy 

I  am  suro  the  Navy  has  no  Intention 
of  di-scnminating  against  a  country  so 
closely  allied  to  us  in  tradition  and  belief, 
and  i  am  hopeful  that  the  corrective 
action  I  have  suggested  will  soon  be 
taker.. 


LEOISL.^TION  TO  ATHTIORIZE  CON- 
STRUCTION OF  AN  OCEANGOING 
HYDROFOIL  VESSEL 

Mr  PELI.Y  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous (rin.^ent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remark.^ 

Thif  SPEAKI-Jt  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Wa.shinglon? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  PELLY  Mr  SiK'aker.  I  am  today 
intrcxluciiig  a  bill  to  authorize  tlie  con- 
struction of  an  oceangoing  hydrofoil 
vessel.  The  purpose  of  such  a  vessel, 
•Ahen  constructed,  would  be  to  demon- 
strate the  commercial  application  of  this 
revolutionary  typ)e  of  seacraf t. 

The  Federal  Maritime  Administration 
had  been  doing  much  research  in  this 
field  and  recently  awarded  a  $1 '  j  million 
contract  for  construction  of  a  100-foot, 
80-ton.  6O-80-knot  model.  My  bill  would 
authorize  the  Maritime  Board  to  con- 
struct the  first  of  a  fleet  of  hydrofoil  ves- 
sels to  operate  in  domestic  and  foreign 
commerce,  designed  for  open-cx:ean.  all- 
weather  service  to  tie  in  with  conven- 
tional water  surface  vessels.  Maritime 
officials  visualize  hydrofoil  ships  crossing 
the  Atlantic  in  36  hours.  Ihey  say  that 
a  craft  250  feet  long,  of  500  tons,  and 
capable  of  80  knots  would  be  commer- 
cially feasible  and  well  .suited  for  such  a 
run  as  between  Alaska  and  the  Pacific 
coast  ports.  This  newly  developed  type 
of  fart  vessel  has  a  great  potential  for 
the  Great  Lakes  and  all  coastal  areas. 
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Take  ftr  example  the  Alaska  Mtuallon 
Pa.ssenKei  ships  were  discontinued  on 
Ihl.s  run  yeai.s  a«o  Operational  costs 
made  con  mued  service  economically  im- 
i:os.sib!e  But  with  the  esUbllshlng 
through  the  use  of  hydrofoil  crafl&.  an 
8-h'uii  dayliBht  trip,  In  tlie  opinion  of 
thr  MiiiiMme  Administration  engineers 
^^'.uld  be  highly  profitable  The  cost  of 
t:  .iii.spoit  uion  could  be  greatly  reduced 
i!i  fiict  ai  d  a  good  return  on  the  Invest- 
mf'!,t  of  capit^U  realized  by  an  operator 

Hectnt  y.  Uiere  was  speculation  that 
the  UnUfd  State.s  was  behind  Russia  m 
the  d(  velopment  of  an  atomic-i>owered 
hydrofoil  In  talking  with  our  engi- 
neers. hoA-ever,  I  am  told  that  we  have 
developeC  a  small  compact  ga.s  engine 
which  ha-;  a  horsepowei  equal  to  \hi\\  of 
tJie  large  <t  cargo  ships  and  that  i)re.sent 
ctuUemplfttoil  u.se  makes  utiliralion  of 
nuclear  i  rv)pulMon  impractical 

Mr  Si  eakei  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  Diat  in  Ihe  very  near  fvnuse  this 
country  »ill  be  uliUring  the  hydrofoil 
principle  In  Mnall  and  large  ve.vseLs  and 
Uu4t  t)>e  con.Mderution  and  pH.vsnwe  of 
my  bill  i>  nef<led  to  initUAte  a  tian.sHion 
of  equal  .signincance  a>  m  the  past  t>c- 
curieil  when  sluppmg  went  from  sail  to 
st*^«m  This  legi.slatlon  has  great  sig- 
nirtcancf . 


civ:l  right.^  legi.'^latton 

Mr  LINDSAY  Mr  Si>eaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks 

The  5;PEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yor<? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  LINDSAY  Mr.  ."Speaker,  much 
debate  l&s  been  heard  already  on  the 
subject  cf  civil  n.chus  legislation  and  the 
inability  to  get  a  bill  on  the  floor  I  have 
stated  n;y  ixxsuion  frequently  that  the 
civil  rights  bill  .should  be  brought  to  the 
floor  I  have  also  .stated  that  under  the 
present  appalling,  circumstances  where 
the  majority  would  rather  play  politics 
than  bring  the  bill  out,  the  shortest  route 
now  IS  tne  di.schargc  petition.  I  signed 
the  petiLion  last  se.ssion,  havii\g  even 
then  la<^t  confidence  in  the  majority 
leadership  to  control  their  own  ma- 
chinery. In  the  same  context  I  have 
given  intensive  study  to  tiir  report  of  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Right.s  The  Com- 
mission undertook  their  t.'i,'=k  with  great 
caie  and  dilicence  and  they  have  pre- 
sented to  the  Congre';.*  certain  findings  of 
fact  and  recommendations.  One  of  tho.se 
findings  of  fact  was  that  certain  citizens 
are  beiiif;  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote. 
There  is  ample  evidence  in  the  Commis- 
sion rec(.  rd  to  support  that  conclusion 
On  the  basis  of  those  facts  the  Commis- 
sion has  recommended  to  the  Congress 
that  appropriate  lesislation  be  enact^ed 
to  in.'-ure  tJie  right  to  vote  to  every  citi- 
zen, regardless  of  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin.  I  have  also  given  int.en- 
sive  study  to  the  recommendation  on 
tfmp>OT-rti-y  Federal  registrars  and  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  to  establish  siich 
a  program.  After  examination  of  all  pos- 
sible remedies  I  am  convinced  that  .such 
a  remedy  will  reap  substantial  gain  in 


the  .solution  of  this  deplorable  problem 
uncovered  by  the  Conuni.ssion 

I  shall  also  introduce  today  the  pro- 
po.sal  made  by  the  Attorney  General  on 
which  constitutes  an  alternate  remedy 
for  the  coriTction  of  this  problem.  Dean 
Rob«M-t  G  Stoiey,  Vice  ChaliTnan  of  the 
CommKs.sion  on  Civil  Rights,  stated  in  his 
testimony  last  week  before  Uie  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
the  Commi.ssion  fully  recognued  that 
other  recommendations  may  be  more 
meritorious  In  my  judgment  the  Con- 
giT,s,s  should  have  before  it  the  coinpo,sue 
thmkin*,:  of  all  who  havp  dealt  with  this 
problem  Accordingly  it  Is  my  desire  to 
set'  tfint  both  measures  come  l>efore  our 
Judirmry  Committee  of  which  I  am  a 
memb<M  1  believe  that  careful  analysis 
of  these  meuvuies  will  pjxivide  the  best 
IHXvsible   semedy. 


PROFESSOR  GALBRAITH  POINTS 
OIH'  WHAT  CONGRKSSIONAL 
l)F.MOCRAl*S  CAN  DO  IX)  HF^> 
VUK  IRKASURY  SFIX  LONG-TERM 
nONOS  WITHOUT  INCREASING 
THE  4'4-PERCE:NT  RATE 

The  SPEAKER  Under  the  previous 
oi-der  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  Mr  Patmanj  Is  recognized  for  30 
minutes 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matt<-r 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  a 
year  ago  the  Congress  asked  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  to  make  a  full  in- 
vesiiijation  to  pet  the  answers  to  such 
qutilions  as  what  to  do  atwut  inflation. 
whether  interest  rates  should  be  higher 
or  lower,  whether  the  mterest  rate  ceil- 
ing on  loag-term  Government  bonds 
should  be  llfUMJ,  and  .so  on. 

The  Commuttee  spent  about  $200,000 
on  these  questions,  heard  tlie  bt\st  ex- 
perts in  the  country,  and  did  a  ereat  deal 
of  hard  work.  And  it  got  most  of  the 
answ  ers.  Certainly  it  got  the  an.'-wer  to 
one  question  very  clearly.  The  interest 
rate  ceiling  should  not  be  lifted;  interest 
rates  are  too  high  and  should  be  brought 
down. 

Furthermore,  the  committee  recom- 
mended .several  things  to  be  done 
promptly  to  help  bring  interest  rates 
down.  But  it  neelected  to  mention  one 
thing  which  Congress  can  do,  and  the 
Democrat.s  in  Congress  especially  can  do 
to  help  the  Treasury  sell  long-tenn 
bonds  under  the  present  ceiling,  simply 
with  a  flip  of  the  wrist,  a  straightening 
of  the  spine,  and  a  clear  utterance  that 
we  intend  to  hold  the  Ime  on  interest 
rates. 

A  CLT.\n  INTKNTION  TO  HOLD  THE  LINE  ON  IN- 
TERE.ST  RATES  WILL  HEI.P  AS  MUCH  AS  RAISING 
INTHniEST  RATES 

Writing  in  Harper's  magazine  this 
month  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Cabinet  Committ.ee  on  Price  Stability 
for  Economic  Growth,  which  is  headed 


by  Vice  President  Nixon,  Piofe.«sor  Oal- 
bralth  has  this  to  .say: 

Mr  Nixon  brlicvp*  hiijhpr  rut*!  would  hf!p 
wU  Uip  lon^jrr  miituritic*  My  own  virw  la 
Uuit  n  clpur  iiupiuion  to  hold  ruio*  >;«bie 
would  dvi  u»  iMirh 

On  this  I  fully  agree  with  Profe.s.soi 
Oalbraith  If  the  Congress  want*  to 
help  the  Treasury  sell  longer  maturi- 
ties, it  can  give  Just  a^  much  help  by 
nuiking  It  clear  that  wc  do  not  intend  to 
tamper  with  tlie  interest-rate  ceiling,  as 
wc  can  by  repealing  Uie  interest-rate 
ceiling  I  might  add  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable body  of  opinion  witliin  U^e 
financial  circles  which  support  this  view 

riN.*NllAl     WRITM    MYli   INVniTlNO  CtlMMV.NHt 
:s    »«o;blNO   HAlK     tXr»:\TlNO    HUIHKH   RATKS 

For  example,  Mr  Donald  I.  Rogers, 
who  IS  bu.smess  and  nnancml  editor  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  wrote  on 
January  la  of  this  year  on  the  question 
of  why  the  stock  market  bixjkr  m  the 
piTvious  week  Much  of  the  opinion  m 
Wall  Street,  \\v  iTporK^  was  to  U\t  rriecl 
that  (he  cnliit?  invest-ing  ctunmunii^v" 
wo*  hoMmg  back,  waiting  foi  an  increase 
in  miei-csi  niies  it  had  been  widely 
predicted  that  the  Federal  Reserve  was 
abo\it  to  raise  the  discount  rate,  which 
IS  the  Federal  Reserve's  normal  way  of 
signaling  the  financial  community  that 
higlier  intciTst  rates  are  coming.  Speak- 
ing of  some  of  the  opinions  prevailing  in 
Wall  Street,  Mr.  Rogers  said: 

From  those  who  art  prone  to  theorl??  at 
the  drop  of  a  pciir.t  on  the  Dow-Jones  avcr- 
fige.  you  get  the  Idea  that  the  entire  invest- 
liig  comnuinity  is  holding  back.  WKiting  for 
an  increase  in  the  discount  rate  something 
which  was  predicted  for  this  week. 

The  Federal  Reserve  did  not  make  Uie 
increase  in  the  discount  rate  on  the  date 
that  wiis  generally  predicted,  but  the 
financial  journals  are  still  reporting  it 
is  hkely  to  come  yet.  Mr  Rogers  .said 
further: 

The  rate  may  sUll  be  raised 

Another  theory  one  hears  Is  that  the  Insti- 
tutional investors,  the  pension  funds  and 
in\es'ment  trusts,  and  other  big  accounts 
are  holding  back  to  see  what  happens  in  the 
next  frw  d.^\E. 

AN  INVESTMFNT  BANKER  SAYS  RAISING   INTEREST 
RATES    errs    COVKRNMFNT    BOND    SALES 

The  clearest  statement  of  the  effect 
of  this  dilly-dallying  over  mterest  rates 
and  constantly  raising  interest  rates  was 
made  by  a  man  who  is  actually  in  the  in- 
vestment banking  business,  in  a  letter 
which  I  put  into  the  Record  last  June 
12.  This  investment  banker  wrote  me 
that  he  was  flatly  opposed  to  raising  the 
4 '2-percent  ceiling  on  Government  bonds 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Govern- 
ments  practice  of  continually  cutting  tlie 
price,  as  it  were,  of  each  successive  bond 
issue  was  making  it  harder  and  hai  der 
for  him  to  sell  bonds.  And  that  is  his 
livelihood — selling  bonds,    Rewrote: 

June  9.  1959. 

■W'e  in  the  inve.'^tment  banking  indu  try 
are  extremely  alarmed  at  the  mechaiilcal 
procedures  currently  employed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  marketing  of  US. 
Government    bonds   and    obligations. 

Tills  morning  in  the  newspaper  a  rather 
sensational  news  release  reported  that  the 
Federal  Government  was  in  the  process  of 
not  only  raising  its  grofs  bended  debt  limit 
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but  WM  also  actively  engaged  In  raising  the 
maximum  Interest  rate  which  Government 
bonda  might  bear.  This  Government  policy 
of  continually  cutting  the  price  Is  as  serious 
a  financial  problem  as  the  commodity  stor- 
age problems  and  all  other  fiscal  problems. 
•  •  •  •  • 

As  an  example.  If  tke  Federal  Government 
was  Interested  In  selling  wheelbarrows  and 
continually  stated  that  while  It  was  selling 
wheelbarrows  today  for  $100,  It  would  be  sell- 
ing the  same  wheelbarrow  3  months  from 
now  at  $80,  I  believe  It  would  be  obvious 
that  no  one  would  buy  at  today's  price. 
Everyone  would  wait  until  the  3  months  had 
expired  and  buy  at  a  reduced  price.  The 
bond  sales  procedures  are  doing  exactly  the 
same  thing.  The  Governn^ent  Is  advising 
that  while  today's  bonds  carry  a  4-percent 
Interest  rate  that  tomorrows  bonds  will 
carry  4'4  percent  or  higher.  We  employ  a 
most  amateurish  procedure  In  continuously 
cutting  tiie  pxlce  in  an  attempt  to  sell  our 
product. 

So  if  a  distlngruished  Harvard  econo- 
mist is  right,  if  the  investment  bankers 
are  right,  and  if  a  Wall  Street  reporter 
is  right,  then  it  follows  that  the  Demo- 
crats in  Congress  are  unwittingly  doing 
the  country  a  positive  harm  by  shilly- 
shallying and  sitting  on  the  fence  about 
whether  we  are  going  to  scrap  our  party 
traditions  and  join  the  Republicans  on 
the  side  of  high  interest. 

A  few  clear  and  certain  statements 
from  the  Democratic  leaders  that  we  are 
not  about  to  tamper  with  Woodrow 
Wilson's  interest  rate  ceiling — either  to 
repeal  it  or  jimmy  it  with  some  face- 
saving  compromise — would  definitely 
take  the  speculative  winds  out  of  in- 
terest rates  and  start  them  downward. 
This  would  help  the  Treasury  sell  longer 
term  maturities — if  it  actually  wants  to 
sell  such  maturities — under  the  present 
Interest  ceiling,  by  pui,".:ng  an  end  to 
the  expectation  of  the  financial  com- 
munity that  by  holding  back  their  funds 
for  a  week  or  .so  they  will  get  a  bigger 
bonus.  Certainly  we  cannot  blame  the 
people  in  the  financial  community  for 
holding  back  under  the  circumstances. 
No  man  in  his  right  mind  would  want  to 
pay  $1,000  for  a  Government  bond  today 
expecting  that  Congress  is  going  to  take 
an  action  tomorrow  that  will  cause  the 
price  of  that  bond  to  drop  to  $900. 

Yet.  just  think  of  it.  now  we  are  being 
told  that  if  we  will  take  the  ceiling  off 
interest  rates,  interest  rate.s  will  come 
down,  by  which  logic  the  States  and  mu- 
nicipalities should  all  repeal  their  speed 
laws  so  as  to  make  traffic  go  slower 

Then  why  do  we  shilly-shally  and 
make  fence-straddling  statements  which 
suggest  one  day  that  we  are  going  to  re- 
sist and  suggest  the  next  day  that  we  are 
going  to  give  in  after  all.  Certainly  the 
issue  is  clear  enough.  It  was  very  clearly 
stated  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  tMr.  Mills], 
in  his  remarks  in  the  House  last  Septem- 
ber 14  when  he  said: 
THE  issuz  rx  A   NtrrsHEi.L:    to  \pprove  a  bad 

POLICT    TO    HELP  TKX    FEW  AT   THE  CXPENSK  OF 
THK  MANY 

The  Issue  then  Is  this:  If  we  remove  the 
niarketable  bond  Interest-rate  celling  now, 
we  In  effect  tell  the  administration  that  we 
approve  of  their  tight  money — loose  fiscal 
policy  mix.     We  do  not  approve  it. 


No;  we  did  not  approve  of  the  admin- 
istration's tight  money,  high  interest, 
and  loose  fiscal  policies  last  fall,  and  we 
do  not  approve  of  them  now.  The  in- 
vestigation report  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  certainly  found  every  factual 
and  logical  reason  for  disapprovmg  these 
policies  and  for  putting  a  quick  stamp 
of  disapproval  on  these  policies 

Professor  Galbraith,  in  the  Harpers 
article  I  mentioned,  has  summed  up  the 
efliict  and  the  intellectual  content  of 
these  policies  very  neatly  and  simply. 
U  anyone  still  has  any  doubt  whether 
the  high  interest  policy  is  good  for  the 
country,  I  recommend  he  read  Professor 
Galbraith's  article.  I  will  put  it  in  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

Profes-sor  Galbraith's  article  analyzes 
■Vice  President  Nixon's  recommended 
policies  for  dealing  with  inflation,  un- 
employment, economic  growth,  and  so 
on.  But  these  are  not  personal  policies; 
they  are  precisely  the  same  policies 
wiuch  the  administration  has  b^^n  fol- 
lowing all  along.  Professor  Galbraith's 
analysis  is,  therefore,  an  analysis  of  a 
policy  of  government.  It  is  an  analysis 
of  a  whole  cult,  if  not  a  culture. 

We  could  chanL'e  the  stage  sets  and 
find  any  number  of  high  dignitaries  of 
Government  playing  the  same  role  and 
giving  the  same  pei-formance  in  the 
same  play.  If  we  changed  the  backdrop 
from  Mr.  Nixon's  office  over  to  the  mar- 
ble halls  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  added  a  few  character  lines  such 
as  "We  cannot  put  our  hand  in  the  fire 
without  getting  burned,"  then  we  would 
find  Mr.  William  McChesney  Martin 
playing  the  same  role  in  the  same  play. 
No  matter  who  may  be  playing  the  lead- 
ing role  at  the  moment,  it  is  always  the 
same  play.  It  beeins  with  a  grave  an- 
nouncement that  the  hour  of  cri.^is  is  at 
hand  and  one  of  the  pivotal  decisions  of 
history  must  be  made.  Then  follows 
the  same  comedy  routine,  with  the  same 
jugglers,  the  .'^ame  talking-dog  act,  and 
finally  the  same  huckster  selling  for  25 
cents  boxes  of  r>opcom,  every  one  of 
which  is  absolutely  and  unconditionally 
guaranteed  to  contain  a  prize  worth  $1. 

The  article  from  Harper's  magazine 
follows : 

Mr    Nixon's  RrNfECT  »T)R  Imitation 
I  By  John  Kenneth  Galbraith) 

A  persistent  and  serious  problem  facing 
the  United  States  is  that  of  inflation.  And 
a  determined  and  serious  aspirant  for  the 
office  of  President  is  Richard  M  Nixon.  In 
the  nature  of  the  case,  our  knowledge  of 
how  presidential  candidates  will  handle  im- 
portant questions,  If  elected,  la  almost  en- 
tirely conjectural.  We  are  reduced  to  com- 
paring promises. 

Mr.  Nixon  is  one  of  the  rare  exceptions. 
Por  the  past  year,  he  has  been  serving  as 
Chairman  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Price  .Stability  for  Economic  Growth — which 
at  this  writing  has  issued  three  reports. 
Thus  we  are  able  to  take  Mr  .Nixon's  meas- 
ure on  a  matter  of  great  and  nearly  universal 
concern. 

In  contrast  with  his  early  wartime  service 
with  the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  then 
under  Leon  Henderson  i  of  whl,rh  he  has 
never  made  a  strong  point).  Mr.  Ndcon  has 
recently  sought  actively  to  Identify  himself 
with  the  problem  of  Inflation  control.  A 
high-level  committee  that  would  deal  ef- 
fectively with  inflation — meaning  continu- 
ing   increases    in    prices— was    promised    by 


President  Elsenhower  In  his  1959  State  of 
tiiC  Union  mesi.age.  A  few  days  later.  Edwin 
L.  Dale,  Jr ,  wrote  In  the  New  York  Times 
that  Mr  Nixon  was  a  candidate  for  the  p^st 
of  chairman  and  that  his  supporters  felt 
that  "a  precl.se.  and  pvibllcly  known,  ad- 
ministrative r<^le  would  help  his  chances  for 
the  Presidency  In  ll'BO"  When  his  appoint- 
ment was  announced  on  February  1,  the 
Times  observed  that  this  was  "the  closest  he 
has    come    to   furmal    executive    power." 

Having  welcomed  the  responfUbllity,  Mr. 
NrxoN  cannot  but  welcome  a  scrutiny  of  the 
way  he  has  handled  it.  It  would  be  best, 
no  doubt,  If  this  could  be  undertaken  by  a 
neutral  and  nonpartisan  observer  It  baa 
been  noted,  however,  that  where  Mr  Nixon 
Is  concerned,  the  supply  of  neutrals  la 
limited.  And  he  himself  has  spoken  out 
against  the  morality  of  such  a  posture  oa 
great  questions. 

But  most  Important,  these  are  matters  on 
which,  once  presented,  the  reader  can  pa.Mi 
Judgment  for  himself  and  thus  correct  for 
the  bias  from  which  so  few  of  us  are  free. 

The  Cabinet  Committee  consists  (In  addi- 
tion to  the  Chairman)  of  the  iiecretarlea  of 
the  Treasury.  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Ct>m- 
merce,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  and  (rather  unexpectedly) 
the  Postmaster  Genera!  The  executive  vice 
chairman  Is  Mr  W  Allen  Wallls  who  Is  on 
leave  from  his  post  as  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Mr.  Wallls'  reputation  amt-:  r;  econ- 
omists la  that  of  a  conservative  with  a  pred- 
ilection for  scientific  ex.^ctltude.  In  a 
personality  sketch  published  at  the  time  of 
the  second  report,  the  Times  defcrlbed  him 
as  sharing  with  Mr  Nixon  "the  s'Tt  of  in- 
tellectual companionship  that  enables  each 
to  sense  the  mental  processes  of  the  other." 

The  first  report,  according  to  the  news- 
papers, wns  draft<d  by  Mr  Nixon,  then  re- 
vised by  Mr  Wallls  presumably  for  perfection 
of  technical  and  scientific  content,  and  then 
cleared  by  him  with  the  other  members. 
We  may  safely  assume  that  the  dominant 
role  and  responsibility  was  Mr  Nixon's, 
subject  to  the  technical  and  professional 
guidance  of  Mr.  WaiUs. 

The  first  report — it  was  descrlt)ed  as  an 
Interim  rep>ort — was  released  on  June  29. 
Much  the  most  comprehensive  of  the  three. 
It  Is  a  survey  of  the  whole  problem  of  InflTtlon 
and  lt«  control.  It  Isolates  the  caupos  of 
Inflation,  drals  with  Its  consequences,  and 
prescribes  remedies. 

It  is  an  exceedingly  grave  document  at 
times  alarming.  'It  is  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Price 
Stability  for  Economic  Growth  that  our 
economy  Is  now  at  a  critical  Juncture  ur- 
gently requiring  action  to  forestall  Inflation 
and  Insure  sound  and  sustained  economic 
growth  and  progress."  After  citing  the  evi- 
dence for  this  condition  of  crisis.  Mr  Nixon 
and  his  colleagues  continue:  "We  are  con- 
fronted, in  summary,  with  overwhelming 
evidence  that  we  have  arrived  at  a  time  of 
decision  as  to  the  future  courtc  of  our 
economy.  •  •  •  We  face  a  serious  threat, 
price  increases  which  not  only  would  be 
directly  harmful  to  American  f.tmllles  but 
would  seriously  endanger  the  healthy  pros- 
perity now  developing.  ■  These  are  strong 
words.  No  man  and  no  group  had  better 
opportunity  to  be  Informed.  We  ewe  It  both 
to  Mr  Nixon  and  to  ourselves,  therefore,  to 
take  them  seriously. 

Turning  to  the  causes  of  this  unhippy 
state  of  affairs.  Mr.  Nixon  blamed  the  same 
forces  that  had  been  cited  by  President 
Ellsenhower  In  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage, (1)  the  pressure  for  more  piiblic  spend- 
ing, and  (2)  the  Implacable  upward  pressure 
of  wages  on  prices.  He  drew  attention  both 
to  the  pressure  on  Congress  for  higher  out- 
lays and  the  strong  tendencies  toward  In- 
creased spending  by  State,  county,  and  local 
govcrnmcnu.     Speaking   of   the   InflaUonary 
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effect  of  wi^es,  he  noted  that  recent  settle- 
ments hac  advanced  wages  subetantlaDy. 
and  that  ;--^ndlng  or  prospective  aettlementi 
In  nxiiiy  Industries.  Including  steel,  could 
result  iii  wii^e  incre&aea  of  such  ma^pnltude  aa 
to  le:-d  to  p'lce  Increases. 

After  tns  diagnosis.  Mr  Nixow  tuma  to 
those  who  condone  Inflation.  He  seta  him- 
self uncomnrom.lslngly  against  them.  Infla- 
tion la  no;  liarmless;  It  does  not  promote 
economic  rrowtl  It  Is  not  Inevitable  It 
does  inflict  hardships  on  families  with  fixed 
incomef.  it  damf.ges  averape  and  below- 
average  families  more  than  the  well-to-do; 
it  breaks  faith  with  those  who  have  saved 
and  put  tl  '»lr  money  In  Crovemment  b<-)nd», 
retirement  funds,  and  like  forms  of  saving. 
While  resistance  to  Inflation  Is  bound  to 
ran.«ie  t/'n  tvirary  Inconvenience  to  some, 
price  sttxblltty  will  powerfully  promote  the 
welfare  of  all. 

All  but  3vert  Inflatlonlste,  of  whom  there 
are  few,  n'll!  agree  that  this  Is  admirable. 
The  dane'r  Is  flatly  faced  It  Is  Immediate 
and  Krnve  There  can  be  no  retreat,  no  com- 
promise. The  war  on  Inflation  has  its  corts; 
these  will  be  accepted  In  the  Interests  of  the 
overall   go'id 

At  evtry  point  Mr  NntON  Is  firm  and  de- 
cisive. 

THE    UNTOT7CHADLFS 

AJthough  Inflation  has  never  been  con- 
demned In  more  forthrlglit  phrases,  such  at- 
tacks— to  speak  rather  formally — muft  be 
viewed  In  their  historical  context.  Specifi- 
cally, statesmen  have  been  denouncing  Infla- 
tion for  some  centuries.  Often  that  has  been 
all.  Sometimes  defiant  speech  has  api:>eared 
to  be  a  subftUute  fjr  deficient  will.  As  a 
result,  on  this,  as  on  fiw  mritters  of  social 
policy,  the  public  has  developed  the  habit  of 
looking  on  from  the  words,  however  com- 
pelling to  the  action. 

Having  rttacked  Inflation.  Mr  NrxoN  moves 
on  to  the  action,  but  many  will  think  with 
a  loss  of  power. 

He  h..."  on  a  dlscouraglngly  negative 
note.     :  .i:   Inflation,   it  is  most   Im- 

pcwtani  t>.ai  wf  do  not  use  the  wroncr  weap- 
ons. Pricj>  and  w;vj?e  control,  in  particular, 
are  more  narnilul  tiian  peacetime  infl;-.uon. 
Willie  his  condemniitlun  of  controls  is  as 
eloquent  as  his  attack  on  Inflation — and  of 
comparable  length — the  core  of  his  argu- 
ment Is  In  a  few  words; 

'Differences  in  pr:r-es  reflect  the  prlorltea 
attached  by  consumers  to  different  products; 
tlicy  therefore  guide  produt  Uve  ellorts  •  •  • 
[they  also  show]  the  6c:u-cit;es  of  different 
raw  materials,  machines,  and  personal  skills 
•  •  •  It  prices  are  regulated,  they  cannot 
reflect  ace  irately  relative  priorities  of  varl- 
o\ia  goc>ds  and  services  •  •  •  or  the  relative 
scarcities  of  the  various  means  of  producing 
gi>>ds  and  services.  •  •  •  The  result  •  •  • 
waste,  IneCiciency,  slowing  down  of  prog- 
ress." 

This  is  a  heavy  Indictment.  However,  it 
raises  some  difficu'.t  questions — .-ip;u-t  from 
the  purely  tactical  one  of  whether  It  Is  wise 
to  rally  the  forces  to  the  mmparts  and  then 
read  them  a  lecture  on  the  weapons  they 
must  not  use.  Jf  wages  arid  prices  are  un- 
touchable, then  nothing  directly  can  be  d  jne 
about  the  wage- price  spiral  which  b<,:.th  tlie 
President  and  Mr.  Nixon  hold  Uj  be  a  cause 
of  inflation.  And  unless  some  substitute  ac- 
tion c.-^n  be  effective,  then  inflation  won't 
be  controlled. 

Comprehensive  wage  and  price  controls 
are  not  now  an  Lsfuc  Neither  Mr  Nixon 
nor  his  colleagues  can  linaplne  that  there  is 
the  slightest  chance  of  Coi.fc:c*£  bo/.u  enact- 
ing them.  But  some  syfcttin  of  lormal  or 
informal  restraint  on  wapi^  and  prices  in 
key  Industries  is  a  possibility— President 
Elsenhower  has  accepted  the  need  In  princi- 
ple by  pleading  repcitedly  for  voluntary  re- 
straint In  price  and  wage  setting.  But  If 
such  restraint  worked.  It  would,  like  any 
effective  regulation,  keep  prices  from  rcflect- 
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Ing  "relative  priorities"  or  "relative  sc^rcl- 
tlee."  So  even  this  would  be  banned  by  Mr. 
NrxoK's  reasoning.  If  only  unregulated 
prices  tell  what  consumers  most  want,  or 
what  most  needs  to  be  produced,  then  any 
Interference,  even  eflectlve  voluntary  re- 
straint, will  obviously  impair  this  vital  func- 
tion. 

However,  it  will  surely  be  evident  that  ^Sx. 
Nixo.N  has  involved  himself  here  In  an  un- 
fortunate lo0cal  contradiction.  (One  per- 
haps from  which  his  scienUflc  nnd  technical 
adviser  should  have  saved  him  )  For  he  had 
already  bianiod  the  high  prices  of  many 
Important  products  on  the  wage  demands 
of  the  unions,  and  the  reKultlug  price  in- 
creases. If  prices  reflect  the  F>ower  or  avarice 
of  the  unions,  em  Mr.  Nixon  says,  then  they 
do  not  reflect  the  priority  attached  to  prod- 
uct* by  consumers  or  their  relative  sc.'ircity. 
(The  report  attributes  more  repponslblllty 
to  the  unions,  and  less  to  tlie  corporations, 
tliaji  I  would,  but  that  is  another  matter.) 
If  steel  is  high  because  of  the  union,  then 
it  isn  t  high  becs'ise  of  preference  or  scarcity 
as  compar''d  w;»h  alun-.mum. 

Moreover.  If  prices  reflect  the  power  of  the 
unions  and  the  compensating  action  of  the 
corporal.  >ns,  then  Government  irtervenuon 
does  not  have  the  damaging  consequences 
that  Mr.  Nexon  and  his  colleagues  condemn. 
For  then  such  Intervention  doernt  Interfere 
with  the  reading  of  priorities  and  scarcities — 
the  unions  and  the  corporations  have  alresdy 
spoiled  that  What  !nter*-ent;on  does  ;<?  .sub- 
stitute public  regulation  for  what  Mr. 
Nix  jN  and  his  a.ssociates  have  condemned  as 
bad  private  control  by  unions  and  companies. 

In  brief.  Mr.  Nixon  condemt^s  public  In- 
terference on  grounds  which  assume  t^iere 
is  no  private  manipulation  of  prices— but 
only  after  he  has  attacked  private  manipula- 
tion of  prices  as  inflationary.  This  Is  hardly 
logical.  Ajid  lUoglc  anort,  having  conceded 
the  Importance  of  w:it-e-prlce  movements  as 
a  cause  of  Inflation  and  having  ruled  out 
direct  r^^tralnt.  Mr  Nixon  nnd  his  ccllearnes 
must  then  find  indirect  measures  that  will 
restrain  the  power  of  unions  and  corpora- 
tions to  raise  prices.  If  they  do  n(  t,  this 
cause  of  inflation  will  persist.  So  will  Infla- 
tion. 

One  Indirect  but  rather  formidable  remedy 
for  wage-price  Inflation  ts  hinted  at  by  Mr. 
Nixon.  This  Is  to  break  the  power  of  the 
unions  and  dlsmerr.ber  the  lar^e  cor^v^ra- 
tlons  so  that  they  would  not  have  power  to 
I'-fl-'ence  prices.  At  seme  time  in  the  future, 
he  promises  to  "exrtmlne  and  report  on  the 
extent  to  which  concentrations  of  power  In 
labor  and  business  contribute  to  inflation 
or  Impede  economic  progress." 

If  something  easy  could  be  done  on  these 
lines  to  stop  inflation,  it  would  have  been 
done  long  ago.  When  unable  to  think  of 
anything  else,  liberals  automatically  ccn- 
demn  concentrations  of  economic  pcv,er  and 
C2ll  for  more  energetic  enforcement  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  As  a  remedy  for  Inflation, 
It  Is  rather  less  pr.nrtlcal  than  Incantation 
which.  Indeed.  It  closely  resembles.  Pos- 
sibly Mr.  Nixon  Is  thinking  of  legislation  di- 
rectly designed  to  break  up  unions  and  large 
corporations.  But  he  hasn't  said  so,  and  it 
wnuld  be  unfair  to  Impute  to  him  so  cirastic 
and  unrealistic  a  program.  Tliere  Isn't  any- 
tlilng  else. 

TH-EE    P.nMEDIES 

Now  come  the  recommendations.  And 
these  are  the  real  test  of  Mr  Nixon's  mettle. 
Those  who  are  vict!ml7,f-d  by  rirlng  prices 
in  the  manner  he  has  so  vividly  portrayed 
will  not  expect  tills  shrewd  and  experienced 
public  man   to  trilie  with  iheir  troucie-s. 

Unfortunately,  when  it  comes  to  specific 
remrdlcE,  Mr  Nixon  suffers  a  further  and 
very  severe  leitis  of  aiutude. 

He  offers  three.  The  first — a  marked  curi- 
osity—had previously  been  mv;K.it.ed  by  the 
Council  of  Kconomic  Advisers  and  projxwed 
by  the  President.     Now  Mr.  Nixc  n  urges  It  as 


a  matter  of  highest  priority.  It  Is  simply 
that  Congress  resolve  against  Inflation  and 
declare  It  an  undesirable  thing.  Reasonable 
price  stability  would  be  made  a  speclflc  goal 
of  Federal  policy.  Such  price  stability — the 
pwDtectlon  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar — has  been  a  goal  of  Federal  policy  for 
generations.  It  has  been  proclaimed  re- 
peatedly and  with  passion.  The  new  resolu- 
tion could  not  add  much  even  In  passion. 
It  would  give  the  administration  no  power 
It  does  not  now  possess  to  flght  Inflation.  It 
wouM  remove  no  obstacles. 

Some  have  suggested  that  Mr.  Nixon  waa 
showing;  an  interesting  sense  of  novelty  in 
seeking  to  br.r^  the  technique  of  the  For- 
mosa resolution  to  bear  on  domestic  eco- 
nomic p)olicy.  Instead  of  i>as£lng  resolutioua 
to  warn  the  Red  Chinese,  we  do  eo  to  In- 
timidate the  forces  of  Inflation.  This  origi- 
nality seems  to  be  the  maximum  claim. 

Mr  Ntxok's  second  Inflation  remedy  is  cur- 
tailed Government  spending  and  the  bal- 
ancing of  the  Federal  budget.  Even  higher 
taxes,  he  sees  as  an  Inflationary  force. 

This  familiar  recommendation  runs  into 
the  famiilar  problem  that  some  of  the  things 
for  V.  hlch  l.ipher  ex::enditures  have  been 
f  jught — schocils,  housing,  defense,  law  en- 
f  'rcfnient.  conservation — are  rather  urgent. 
To  this  Mr  Nixon  is  Indifferent.  He  describes 
the  prefsures  for  increased  spending  as  Ir- 
responsible. Moreover,  there  is  no  economic 
sanction  lor  his  view  that  hicher  outlays.  \X 
covered  with  some  margin  by  higher  taxes, 
are  inflationary. 

M'jre  Imponant  still,  while  a  budge!  deficit 
when  the  economy  is  operating  at  capacity 
can  cerxcanly  be  a  cause  cf  inftutlon.  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  does  not  cure  the  inflation. 
That  is  because  balancing  the  budget  will  not 
arref;t  the  wage-price  spiral.  Mr.  Nixon. 
though  he  blames  the  spiral,  makes  no  claim 
that  budget -balancing  would   stop  it. 

Mr.  NrxoN's  third  recommendation,  tirged 
at  considerable  leneth.  is  that  the  Treasury 
be  given  authority  to  raise  the  rate  of  Interest 
on  longer-term  Government  bonds.  This 
would  enable  these  securities  better  to  com- 
pete with  Issues  of  shorter  maturity.  The 
latter  are  described  as  practically  the  equiva- 
lent to  money,  and  the  Government's  Just 
cranking  up  the  printing  presses  and  rolling 
out  the  greenbacks. 

In  passing  It  should  be  observed  that  Mr. 
NixoN  is  here  being  extremely  critical  of 
Treasury  debt  management  by  his  own  col- 
leagues. Long  before  the  limit  on  the  in- 
terest rate  on  long-term  issues  became  oj>- 
erative,  the  Treasury  was  making  increased 
use  of  shorter-term  Issues.  As  a  result,  the 
averace  length  of  the  maturity  of  the  secu- 
rities outstanding  has  been  reduced  sub- 
stantially since  1953. 

Ho'^ever,  Mr  Nixon  is  also  grer.tly  over- 
stating his  case.  Short-term  C^vemment 
paper  can  be  turned  into  cash  if  there  ts 
gCKd  reason  for  doing  so  But  the  same  Is 
true.  In  d'^gree,  of  any  other  asset  And  one 
thing  that  may  caiise  people  to  prefer  cash  la 
tbe  expectation  of  higher  mteresl  rates — the 
very  thing  Mr.  Nixon  Is  urging.  That  is  be- 
cause h  gher  Interest  rat^s  bring  a  decline  In 
the  capitrfil  v.-lue  cf  t.he  bond  or  other  asset. 
If  such  a  decline  Is  in  prospect,  some  will 
try  to  sell  first — which  then  brln^  down  the 
price  of  the  asset.  One  of  the  reasons  the 
Trefisury  has  had  diflBculty  selhng  longer 
term  i>  nds  is  that  the  expectation  o'  higher 
Interest  rates  has  made  them  a  rather  Ep>ecu- 
latiVe  Item. 

Mr.  NrxoN  believes  higher  rates  would  help 
sell  the  longer  maturities.  My  own  view  is 
that  a  clear  intention  to  hold  rates  stable 
would  do  aa  much.  But  such  differences  at 
opinion  are  perhaps  unavoidable.  The  Im- 
pcMtant  thing  la  that  they  be  debated  with 
reasonableness  and  restraint  and  without  ex- 
aggeration What  la  leas  open  to  debate  la 
the  effect  of  all  this  on  inflation. 
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Higher  rate*  on  long-term  Government 
bonda  might  help  peve  the  way  lor  a  general 
tightening  of  the  supply  of  loanable  funds 
and  of  Interest  rates.  This  would  mean  a  gen- 
eral curtailment  of  the  demand  for  goods  and 
services.  If  thla  curtailment  were  sufflclentiy 
severe,  price  Increases  would  be  arrested. 
But  this,  precisely.  Is  the  p<:)Ucy  that  has 
been  employed  ever  since  1953.  If  It  had 
worked — Lf  It  had  reconciled  full  employ- 
ment, exnanalon,  and  price  stability — Mr. 
NntON's  committee  would  never  have  been 
necessary.  But  we  learned  during  the 
period — although  the  lesaon  Is  still  being  de- 
bated— that  an  active  monetary  policy,  as  It 
Is  called,  gets  price  stability  only  at  the  cost 
of  Interrupted  growth  and  recurrent  reces- 
sion. Thla  was  how  we  got  price  stability  In 
1954  and  again  In  1958. 

Pot  the  re«t  of  the  time,  most  prices  kept 
Inching  up.  This  wais  especially  true  of  in- 
dustrial prices  where  wage-price  pressures 
operate.  To  keep  unions  and  companies  In, 
say,  the  steel  or  automobile  industries  from 
putting  up  wages  and  prices,  a  recession  has 
to  be  pretty  severe.  The  cure — unemploy- 
ment, accumulating  inventoriee,  interrupted 
expansion — has  no  distinct  tidvantages  over 
the  disease. 

DO-rr-TOtlBSELF    POLICT 

These  are  Mr.  Nixon's  remedies — a  congres- 
sional vote  of  censure  on  Inflation;  a  warning 
•gainst  spending,  with  public  need  regarded 
as  Irrelevant;  and  an  increase  in  Interest 
rates,  that,  at  most,  represents  a  continua- 
tion of  the  policy  that  he  was  asked  to 
Improve. 

None  of  these  measures  touches  the  wage- 
price  spiral.  On  that.  Mr  Nixon  confines 
himself  to  explaining  what  should  not  be 
done.  Perhapjs  the  most  d.imagtng  reflection 
on  his  Judgment  Is  the  satisfaction  he  shows 
with  his  prescription:  "The  •  •  •  three 
steps  are  direct  defenses  against  the  present 
dsinger  of  excessive  price  rises  "  They  are 
bis  response  to  overwhelming  evidence  that 
we  have  arrived  at  a  time  of  decision. 

This  was  Mr.  Nixon's  first  report.  The 
first  of  a  series  of  further  reports  was  re- 
leased by  the  White  Hotuse  on  August  17. 
These  offered  a  chance  for  Mr  Nixon  to  re- 
trieve altitude  that  had  been  lost  in  the 
earlier  document. 

Alas,  this  chance  was  ml&sed  At  the  out- 
set, in  a  memorable  example  of  Federal  prose, 
the  August  17  repxirt  describes  Itself  as  one 
Of  several  dealing  with  building-block  ques- 
tions from  which  can  be  constructed  answers 
to  broader  public  questions.  This.  If  It  can 
be  translated,  would  seem  to  mean  that  Mr 
NrxoN  was  putting  antl-lnflatlon  policy  on  a 
do-it-yourself  basis.  This  turns  out  to  be 
the  case. 

"Thoughtful  citizens."  the  report  declares 
with  an  air  conveying  Information,  "are 
concerned  increasingly  with  such  questions 
as:  Are  continual  price  increases  inevitable? 
If  not.  how  can  the  general  level  of  prices  be 
stabilized?"  The  report  then  asks  Its  prin- 
cipal question:  "What  do  we  really  want  from 
our  economy''"  One  answer  to  this  question. 
the  reader  will  learn  with  manageable  ex- 
citement, is  reasonable  stability  of  prices. 
Thus  equipped  with  building  blocks,  the 
reader  then  goes  on  to  construct  his  answers 
to  the  broader  public  questions. 

Other  building-block  questions  and  an- 
swers follow  the  same  technique  of  supply- 
ing the  reader  with  knowledge  that  he  al- 
ready possesses  while  avoiding  answers  he 
might  find  useful.  It  tells  of  the  merits  of 
an  expanding  economy,  but  postpones  men- 
tion of  how  such  growth  can  be  Insured. 
Then,  perhaps  sensing  some  public  anxiety 
on  the  matter,  Mr  Nixon  explains  that  "our 
economy  has  grown  since  the  founding  of  the 
Republic  because  we  have  had  faith  in  our- 
selves, because  we  have  developed  institu- 
tions that  reward  enterprise  and  efflclency. 
and    because   we   have   believed    in    progress 


sufBciently  to  put  aside  enough  [savings] 
from  current  Income  "  He  also  explains  the 
advantages  of  maximum  employment  op- 
portunity although  without  adding  greatly 
to  the  information  available  Vj  an  unem- 
ployed man.  "Much  unemployment  •  •  • 
Involves  the  hardships  and  lack  of  opportu- 
nity that  we  ail  associate  with  the  word  'un- 
employment'." but  Lf  a  man  can  get  a  )ob 
promptly.  It  Isn't  so  bad. 

Then  Mr  Nixon  returns  to  Inflation  His 
denunciation  is  now  even  more  severe  tnan 
in  his  first  report,  and  sever.%1  new  evils — 
encouragement  to  spev.-ulation.  dlstcirtlon  of 
business  accounting,  damage  to  our  ability 
to  compete  In  foreign  markets — are  added. 
He  tells  us  again  that  "Resistance  to  rises  in 
the  general  price  level  is  bound  to  cause 
temporary  Inconvenience  to  some  and  to 
limit  the  gains  of  others,  but  •  •  •  will 
powerfully  pr(.>mote  the  welfare  of  all."  But 
this  time  there  is  no  indication  how  this  re- 
sistance movement  is  to  be  launched.  Not 
even  his  first  three  recommendations  are  re- 
peated Possibly  he  did  not  think  very 
much  of  them  either 

When  this  re{x>rt  was  issued,  an  adminis- 
tration spokesman  said  (one  Imagine*  with 
Mr.  Nixon's  blessing)  that  it  was  now  be- 
lieved that  the  battle  against  inflation  was 
being  won  Expansion  would  henceforth  be 
emphasized  Officials  were  now  "reasonably 
optimistic  that  the  line  would  be  held  on  the 
general  price  level  '  This  was  not  quite  7 
weeks  .ulter  Mr  Nixon  had  cited  "overwhelm- 
ing evidence  that  we  have  arrived  at  a  time 
of  decision  as  to  the  future  course  of  our 
economy"     The  decision  hadn't  been  taken. 

Perhaps  it  should  have  been.  On  August 
22,  5  days  after  the  second  report,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  announced  that  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  had  risen  again  for  the 
fourth  consecutive  month  and  to  an  all-time 
high.     All  component  groups  went  up. 

CI-EARZR    ANYWAY 

On  October  25,  Mr  Nixon  released  his 
third  report,  "Managing  Our  Money.  Our 
Budget,  and  Our  Debt."  During  the  pre- 
ceding week,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
announced  that  the  cost  of  living  had  gone 
on  to  another  all-time  high  The  steel 
strike.  In  which  the  issue  was  the  effect  of 
wages  on  inflation,  had  passed  its  100th  day. 

This  Is  a  better  written  report  than  those 
that  preceded  it,  and  Mr  Nixon  evidently 
had  thought  better  about  those  building 
blocks  But  the  clarity  revealed  a  barren- 
ness matching  and  possibly  exceeding  that 
of  Its  predecessors.  Recessions  or  depres- 
sions— periodic  interruptions  in  growth — are 
accepted  ais  a  necessity  of  our  life.  The  gov- 
ernment should  follow  a  passive  fiscal  role. 
Tax  yields  will  fall  during  recession  and 
some  expenditures — unemployment  com- 
pensation, for  example — will  automatically 
rise.  These  automatic  stabilizers  are  to  be 
welcomed  But  Mr.  Nixon  is  opposed  to 
affirmative  action  to  offset  recession  or  de- 
pression by  Increasing  public  outlays  or 
reducing  taxes.  The  extra  spending  effect 
might  come,  or  it  might  be  allowed  to  per- 
sist, after  the  recession  had  passed.  This 
danger  is  worse  than  the  recession.  (The 
earlier  Elsenhower  policy  under  Arthur  F. 
Burns  was.  Incidentally,  much  more  liberal. 
Then  the  policy  of  using  the  budget.  In- 
cluding a  reserve  of  useful  expenditures,  as 
a  positive  Instrument  for  fighting  depres- 
sion was  repeatedly  affirmed.) 

The  rest  of  the  report  contains  nothing 
new.  and  nothing  old  that  bears  usefully 
on  the  problem  of  Inflation,  Mr.  Nixon  re- 
peats that  monetary  policy,  specifically  a 
tight  money  policy  when  required.  Is  useful 
for  attacking  Inflation  but  he  also  adds  that 
It  has  serious  shortcomings  This  is  not 
news  since,  as  noted.  It  was  these  shortcom- 
ings which  led  to  his  appointment  in  the 
first  place. 

He  makes  no  suggestion  as  to  how  the 
shortcomings  can  be  overcome  except  to  fol- 


low the  budget  policy  Just  mentioned  and 
to  remove  the  celling  on  the  interest  rate 
on  government  bonds.  Monetary  policy,  it 
shotild  be  observed,  did  not  prevent  Infla- 
tion in  the  years  before  that  celling  became 
operative  Mr  Nixon  argues  once  more  that 
to  lift  the  celling  will  have  the  effect  of 
locking  people  and  financial  institutions  In- 
to their  holdings  of  long-term  bonds.  In 
future  periods  of  tight  money.  Interest  rates 
will  rise,  the  capital  value  of  the  bonds  will 
fall,  and  then  the  bonds  cannot  be  sold  ex- 
cept at  a  caplUl  loss.  He  still  does  not  con- 
sider that,  given  fluctuating  Interest  rates, 
people  will  see  the  possibility  of  such 
mousetrapplng  and  be  reluctant  to  buy  the 
bonds  in  the  first  place. 

There  is  no  more. 

The  Judgment  to  be  rendered  would  ■— m 
to  me  clear.  Mr  Nixon  has  done  DOtblng. 
Nor  in  seeking  to  persuade  us  that  he  has 
done  something  does  he  show  a  high  regard 
for  our  intelligence.  For  anyone  who  re- 
spects his  fellow  citizens  could  hardly  ex- 
pect them  to  buy  this  blend  of  nothingness. 
Perhaps  It  will  be  said  in  Mr.  Nixon's  be- 
half— as  so  often  before — that  this  Is  a  sub- 
ject on  which  he  has  not  yet  matured  So 
It  may  be  But  even  his  friends  will  be 
forced  to  agree  that  this  failure  is  the  most 
mature  example  of  such   immaturity. 

Let  me  add,  also,  that  the  finding  of 
failure  Is  my  own  Judgment.  Economics 
is  an  imperfect  science  Anyone  who  claims 
that  his  economic  Judgments  are  emotion- 
ally detached,  politically  Impartial  and 
otherwise  objective  is  himself  suspect.  But 
I  would  strongly  urge  anyone  who  dis- 
agrees with  the  present  Judgment  of  Mr. 
Nixon  s  rejxjrts.  or  even  suspects  that  he 
might,  to  get  them  from  the  White  House 
and  read  them  thniightfully  and  with  car«. 


INADEQUATE  PERSONAL  EXEMP- 
TIONS FOR  LOW  INCOME  RECIPI- 
ENTS 

The  SPEAKF>R.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Addonizio]  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minute-s. 

Mr  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  every- 
one is  well  aware  of  the  heavy  Lax  burden 
in  the  United  States.  Yet,  the  average 
income  earner  usually  has  enough 
money  left  over  after  taxes  to  purchase  a 
few  luxuries,  as  well  as  convenient  and 
expensive  household  appliances.  Even 
most  of  the  indivlGuals  earning  less  than 
average  incomes  can  afTord  some  of  the 
comforts  of  life  in  addition  to  bare  neces- 
sities. This  is  made  possible  larsely  as 
a  result  of  the  personal  exemptions  that 
are  allowed  under  the  Federal  individual 
income  tax.  The  i>ersonal  exemption 
allows  an  individual  to  earn  at  least  a 
certain  amount  of  income  before  an  in- 
come tax  is  applied.  Thus,  the  per.sonal 
exemption  has  become  important  for 
low-income  recipients  I  may  add  that 
in  my  opinion  the  exemption  is  inade- 
quate and  should  be  raised  to  at  least 
$800  and  preferably  $1,000. 

However,  in  the  case  of  a  family  that 
is  burdened  by  heavy  expenses  beyond 
their  control,  as  well  as  having  a  low  or 
average  income,  the  existing  personal  ex- 
emption is  so  unrealistic  as  to  work  a 
real  hardship.  This  was  recognized 
when  Congress  provided  an  additional 
exemption  of  $600  for  the  blind  and  the 
aged  The  Congress  has  failed,  how- 
ever, in  providing  this  tax  benefit  to  one 
similarly  situated  group  which  also  needs 
some  special  tax  relief.     These  are  the 
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physically  handicapped.  Most  of  the 
individuals  in  this  group  are  ceruinly 
limited  in  their  earning  capacity.  They 
also  must  incur  large  unusual  expenses 
in  connection  with  or  as  a  result  of  a  dis- 
ability. In  fact,  a  handicapped  em- 
ployee may  very  often  have  to  incur 
heavier  medical  and  other  expenses  as  a 
result  of  hiS  handicap  than  an  older  per- 
son who  is  over  t>5  and  who  works  be- 
side him.  Yet  the  older  person  gets  an 
additional  personal  exemption — a  total 
of  $1.200 — for  himself,  but  the  handi- 
capped person  is  allowed  an  exemption 
of  only  $600, 

Equity  and  human  consideration  re- 
quire that  the  additional  personal  ex- 
emption, which  has  been  so  wisely  pro- 
vided by  legislation  to  the  blind  and 
aged,  should  be  granted  also  to  the 
handicapped  Furthermore,  I  believe 
that  if  the  handicapped  individual  is  sup- 
ported by  his  parent,  the  additional  ex- 
emption should  be  available  to  the  par- 
ent. 

It  certainly  does  not  require  much 
Imagination  to  realize  that  the  physi- 
cally hemdicapped  are  limited  greatly  in 
their  earning  power.  A  disabled  person 
may  often  have  to  undergo  long  periods 
of  rehabilitation  during  which  time  he 
earns  little  or  no  income.  Quite  often 
prejudice  and  discrimination  prevent  the 
handicapped  from  finding  suitable  em- 
ployment. In  many  cases  they  are  con- 
sidered for  employment  only  after  the 
physically  more  able  are  placed;  then 
they  are  laid  off  more  readily  than  the 
person  not  handicapped  As  a  result, 
handicapped  persons  usually  sufTer 
longer  periods  of  unemployment  than  the 
average  worker 

Many  of  the  individuals  who  have  had 
moderate  incomes  before  their  disability 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  perform  the 
same  duties  when  handicapped  In 
many  cases  this  means  a  shift  to  a  Job 
or  occupation  for  which  the  person  has 
had  no  previous  experience.  The  scale 
of  pay  will  very  often  be  subst-antially 
lower 

As  I  indicated  above,  the  handicapped 
worker  not  only  is  severely  limited  in 
his  earning  power,  but  must  incur  hea\'y 
extraordinary  expenditures  as  a  result  of 
hLs  handicap.  In  many  cases,  the  in- 
dividual must  purchase  various  devices 
such  as  braces,  wheelchairs,  and  so  forth, 
to  help  him  move  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. These  aids  are  quite  expensive 
I  understand,  for  example,  an  artificial 
arm  or  leg  costs  from  $300  to  $600.  An 
orthopedic  support  may  cost  from  $75  to 
$225.  Orthopedic  shoes  ranee  from  $65 
to  $175  with  additional  initial  costs  for 
la,st<;  and  rubbers  to  protect  the  special 
shoes.  A  wheelchair  may  be  priced  from 
$100  to  $450,  with  $200  as  the  average 
for  a  paraplegic  Moreover,  the  original 
cost  of  special  devices  Ls  not  the  end  of 
these  additional  costs.  The  equipment 
mu.st  undergo  regular  repair  and  even- 
tual replacement. 

Braces,  crutches,  and  prosthetic  de- 
vices cause  uniwual  wear  and  tear  on 
the  clothing.  Thus,  clothing  must  fre- 
quently be  provided  with  costly  extra  lin- 
ing or  may  have  to  be  tailor  made. 

For  the  handicapped  worker,  the  form 
of  transportation  to  and  from  work  is 


of  a  costly  ruiture.  Whereas  a  healthy 
individual  can  commute  to  and  from 
work  by  public  transportation  for  a  rela- 
tively low  cost,  the  handicapped  em- 
ployee must  often  travel  by  taxicab  or 
a  specially  equipp>ed  automobile.  Even 
if  the  taxpayer  is  in  a  low -income  group 
he  must  usually  obtain  all  the  power 
equipment  such  as  automatic  transmis- 
sion, power  steering,  power  brakes,  and 
oilier  specia.'  equipment  that  he  would 
not  oUierwLse  obtaui.  In  fact,  he  might 
not  liave  even  purchased  an  automobile 
at  all  at  his  level  of  income. 

Oulier  extraordinary  costs  of  a  handi- 
capped person  might  include  that  of  re- 
modeling his  home,  such  as  providing 
ramps  or  larger  and  more  accessible 
doorways  or  aichways.  The  individual 
may  have  to  hire  extra  assistance  or  at- 
tendance to  care  for  him.  Also,  various 
types  of  insurance  may  carry  higher  pre- 
miuffiS. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  see  any 
ju-stification  in  allowing  the  present  spe- 
cial tax  benefits  to  the  well-to-do  and 
prosperous  businesses  at  a  cost  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  revenue  annually  at 
the  same  time  that  we  deny  the  handi- 
cappied   an   additional  personal  exemp- 
uon.    For  most  of  the  handicapped  tax- 
payers or  the  parents  supporting  them, 
the  additional  personal  exemption  would 
amount  to  a  tax  saving  of  only  about 
$120  annually.    Compare  this,  for  exam- 
ple, to  the  substantial  tax  savings  reaped 
by  some  oil  tycoons  as  a  result  of  the 
percentage     depletion    allowance.       Or 
make  a  comparison  with  the  substantial 
savings  a  financier  gets  when  he  pays 
tax  on  capital  gains  at  a  rate  of  25  per- 
cent instead  of  91  percent.    Another  such 
special  benefit  is  the  dividend  tax  credit. 
In  1957.  the  latest  year  for  which  data 
are  available,  the  207  taxpayers  with  in- 
comes over  $1  million  reported  a  total 
of  dividend  tax  credits  of  over  $8  mil- 
lion.    This   represents   an    average   tax 
saving  of  about  $40,000  for  each  of  these 
taxpayers.     Although   there   are   other 
special  benefits  which  I  could  point  to 
in  Uie  tax  structure  that  give  far  more 
substantial  benefits  than  the  $120  or  so 
tax  saving  from  a  $600  personal  exemp- 
tion to  the  handicapped  persons,  I  shall 
mention  only  one  more.     That  is   the 
use  of  expense  accounts  to  reduce  the 
taxpayer's  Federal  income  tax.     It  has 
been  conservatively  estimated  that  these 
expense  deductions  amount  to  between 
$5  billion  and  $10  billion  annually.    They 
reduce   revenues   from  $1   billion   to   $2 
billion   annually.     How   can  it  be  just 
or  equitable  for  individuals  on  expense 
accounts  to  fill   the  plush  restaurants, 
night  clubs,  and  country  clubs  and  other 
expensive  places  of  entertainment  and 
get  a  tax  deduction  for  their  expenses, 
and  at  the     ame  time  deny  the  poor, 
struggling  handicapped  worker,  or  the 
person  who  supports  this  disabled  per- 
son, some  small  consideration  as  I  ha\'e 
proposed    today?     To   do  so  would   be 
highly  inequitable  and  not  in  accord  with 
the  American  way  of  life.     Therefore, 
let  us  not  delay  action  any  longer  in  get- 
ting our  tax  laws  amended  so  as  to  pro- 
vide additional  personal  exemptions  for 
handicapped  income  earners,  as  well  as 
for  parents  who  must  support  handi- 
capped lndi\iduals. 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Vak  Zandt]  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
each  passing  session  of  Congress  the 
verbal  heat  generated  within  the  House 
on  the  subject  of  foreign  trade  by  both 
the  liberal  traders  and  the  protectionist 
seems  to  increase  in  intensity  over  the 
vital  issue  of  foreign  trade  competition. 
This  creates  a  healthy  situation  be- 
cause a  problem  of  such  concern  to  the 
American  people  and  to  their  industries 
requires  continuous  and  effective  deliber- 
ations if  an  honest  and  just  policy  for 
U.S.  import-export  policy  is  to  be  for- 
mulated. 

Furthermore  our  debates  here  simply 
reflect  to  a  great  extent  the  floor  actions 
at  various  meetings  and  conventions  of 
industrial,  labor,  and  agricultural  or- 
ganizations. 

Several  months  ago,  for  instance.  In 
San  Francisco,  the  giant  AFL-CIO  had 
some  differences  of  opinions  on  this 
timely  topic.  But  keeping  in  tune  with 
the  changing  competitive  conditions, 
they  boldly  stepped  out  and  modified 
their  traditional  free-trade  policy  and 
unanimously  passed  a  resolution  calling 
for  tighter  escape  clause  administra- 
tion. 

Similarly,  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, at  Its  annual  meeting  in  April 
1959,  re\iewed  and  then  revised  its 
longstanding  policy  of  slavishly  support- 
ing the  Department  of  State's  one  for 
all  and  all  for  one  world  program.  As 
a  result  it  is  reported  that  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  is  now  in  the  pro<«B8 
of  developing  a  fresh  approach,  moire 
in  keeping  with  the  views  of  its  businesB 
members  than  the  vlew^s  of  the  bureau- 
crats. 

Various  textile  groups  representing 
both  industrial  and  labor  components 
have  also  gone  on  record-by-resolution 
vigorously  protesting  the  State  Depart- 
ment-inspired imports  produced  under 
sweatshop  conditions  which,  did  they 
exist  in  this  country,  would  be  in  con- 
stant violation  of  our  laws  in  addition  to 
the  basic  codes  and  norms  of  organized 
labor  and  industry. 

The  Ladies'  Garment  Workers,  the 
United  Hat,  Cap  and  Millinery  Workers, 
the  Textile  Workers,  and  the  former 
free-trade  Amalgamated  Clothing  Work- 
ers, to  mention  a  few,  are  among  the 
aroused  labor  unions  who  have  experi- 
enced the  cutting  edge  of  Hong  Kong 
competition  and  the  so-called  voluntary 
quotas  of  Japan. 

The  president  of  United  Automobile 
Workers'  local  239  in  Baltimore  com- 
plained bitterly,  to  no  avail,  about  the 
35,000  foreign  auto  imports  which  poured 
through  the  city  port  during  the  first  5 
months  of  1959.  I  do  not  have  subse- 
quent figures,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
in  keeping  with  the  national  picture  the 
imports  are  now  substantially  higher. 

The  UAW  official  translated  his  con- 
cern into  the  most  meaningful  of  terms 
which  no  one  could  mistmderstand : 
Over  300  General  Motors  workers  In 
Baltimore  were  laid  off  and  an  additional 
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1,500  were  working  less  than  40  hours  a 
week  a«  a  result  of  these  Imports.  Their 
equivalent  repreaented  work  for  2,500 
men  for  13  weeks  on  two  full  8-hour 
shifts,  the  official  stated. 

We  In  Pennsylvania  share  their  anxi- 
ety and  the  concern  of  other  newly  af- 
fected industries.  We  bleed  industrially 
and  we  suffer  economically  with  each 
layoff,  with  each  ton  of  coal  that  we  are 
not  asked  to  produce  for  our  customers. 
In  1947  we  contributed  a  record  631 
million  tons  of  bituminous  coal  to  the 
growing  Industrial  might  of  the  post- 
war period.  In  1949,  however,  imports 
of  residual  fuel  oil,  a  by-product  or  re- 
maining residue  of  oil  refinement, 
launched  their  initial  offense  and  75  mil- 
hon  barrels  entered  the  United  States. 
Within  the  next  2  years  bituminous  coal 
production  had  dropped  off  by  193  mil- 
lion tons,  to  438  million  tons.  Thus 
foreign  residual  oil  had  its  foot  in  the 
door.  Newly -affected,  import-injured 
Industries  take  note:  Since  1950.  13  bil- 
lion barrels  of  residual  oil  have  shoul- 
dered into  our  domestic  market,  the 
energy  equivalent  of  more  than  310  mil- 
lion tons  of  bituminous  coal. 

Parenthetically,  our  American  flas: 
tankers,  which  in  1946  carried  76  percent 
of  our  oil  imports,  today  carry  only  4 
percent  because  of  foreii^n  competition. 
But  coal  and  textiles  have  many  new 
allies  today  among  a  most  diversified 
group  of  industries;  machine  and  hand 
tools,  steel  mill  products,  electrical  power 
equipment,  vegetable  growers,  tuna 
fishermen  and  tuna  boatmakers,  sport- 
ing arms,  chemicals,  and  cameras,  to 
name  a  few. 

Three  out  of  four  watches  now  sold  in 
the  United  States  are  foreign  imports. 
In  more  meaningful  terms,  10.000  former 
watchmakers  were  added  to  the  ranks 
of  thousands  of  workers  who.  year  m 
and  year  out,  must  adjust  and  readjust 
to  the  life  of  a  butterfly  and  flit  from 
Job  to  job  each  time  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer takes  over  an  additional  Amer- 
ican market.  As  industry  has  in  self- 
defense  been  forced  to  diversify  its  prod- 
ucts in  this  game  of  international  cat 
and  mouse,  so  has  the  worker  been  forced 
to  discard  one  skill  after  another  with 
each  successive  job  as  he  reluctantly  re- 
linquished his  trade  and  perhaps  more 
remunerative  employment  to  his  coun- 
terpart abroad. 

The  cold  figures  released  by  the  Labor 
Department  on  total  employment  .stimu- 
late an  artificial  temporary  warmth,  but 
do  not  begin  to  answer  the  workingman's 
basic  need  of  job  stability  and  security. 
For  the  answer  one  must  look  to  the 
artists  in  the  State  Department  who,  in 
their  zeal  to  paint  miniature  Americas 
throughout  the  world,  each  with  its 
built-tn  Pittsburgh.  Detroit,  and  Des 
Moines,  unwittingly  deface  the  originals 
beyond  recognition  like  a  child  who  just 
discovered  that  his  $5  billion  allow- 
ance will  actually  buy  him  a  genuine 
chemistry  set  for  his  very  own  with 
which  his  inexperienced  hands  may 
gamble. 

Let  us  look  at  another  industry — sew- 
ing machines.  Japane.se  sewing  ma- 
chine imports  jumped  from  64,000  in 
1950  to  1  million  in  1958.     Add  this  to 


the  8€wln«  machine  import*  from  other 
countriea  and  one  comes  up  with  a  more 
significant  amount  of  market  loss  than 
even  watches,  or  slightly  over  75  percent. 
You  will  hear  little  protest  from  these 
Industries  today  for  the  simple  reason 
they  have  nothing;  left  with  which  to 
fight.  The  individual  companies  either 
dii.solve  or  become  agents  for  the  for- 
eign manufacturer,  such  as  the  White 
Sewing  Machine  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  or 
they  farm  out  their  manufacturing  like 
the  Hamilton  Watch  Co.  to  foreign 
interests. 

The  past  2  years  have  seen  momentous 
changes  in  American  foreign  economic 
pohcy.  Yet,  even  to  a  casual  ob.'=erver. 
a  strange  hush  has  descended  up<:>n  the 
ranks  of  the  liberal  traders  Can  it  be 
that  their  long-championed  cause  of  im- 
port promotion  has  finally  been  achieved 
and  they  rest  content?  Or  is  it  that 
they  .see  m  their  handiwork  the  creation 
of  a  Frankenstein  which,  beyond  control, 
returns    to   devour   its  creator? 

No  longer  are  we  entertaintxl  by  a 
chirping  chorus  of  ea.sy  arguments  of 
•  dollar  gaps,"  "tratle  not  aid,"  'imports 
increase  exports,"  "lower  unit  production 
costs,"  and  other  melodie.s  marshalled 
to  bolster  timeworn  theories  of  acad- 
emicians m  Government  service. 

A  few  of  the  remaining  spokesmen  for 
the  discredited  free-trade  philosophy  are 
today,  however,  brandishing  a  shiny  new 
economic  theory  which  upon  refltM^tion 
runs  at  cross  purposes  to  their  prior  con- 
cepts. The  theme  of  the  day,  we  are 
now  told,  is  "Overseas,  ho."  Having 
promoted  import-export  policies  in  the 
past  which  are  now  playing  havoc  with 
the  most  int-egrated  market  ever  de- 
veloped and  into  which  they  have  intro- 
duced highly  disruptive  commercial  ele- 
ments, they  now  suggest  a  remedy  for 
the  problem  which  they  themselves  deny 
exists.  It  would  be  an  amu.sing  situa- 
tion indeed  if  it  were  not  so  deadly  seri- 
ous a  game. 

On  the  one  hand  the  liberal-trade 
champion  claims  that  we  are  not  priced 
out  of  the  marketplace.  Yet  on  the 
other  hand  he  now  promotes  foreign 
private  investments  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment to  recapture  the  markets  which 
he  denies  we  have  lost,  and  to  protect 
those  markets  which  he  denies  we  are 
likely  to  lose.  The  horns  of  a  .self- 
imposed  dilemma  are  never  comfortable. 
Even  more  amusing  is  a  second  im- 
plicit byproduct  of  the  current  slogan, 
requiring  reflection  for  all  self-respect- 
ing free  traders:  That  with  the  current 
ttirn  of  his  theory,  he  himself  has  turned 
toward  protectionism. 

Recognizing  that  former  U.S.  markets 
are  falling  in  A.sia,  Africa,  Latin 
America,  and  especially  in  Europe — yet 
reluctant  to  accept  the  responsibility  for 
the  attending  circvunstances  which  led 
up  to  such  an  impasse — he  now  pu-shes 
hard  for  US  industrial  development  in 
these  areas.  Anierican  private  capital 
invested  abroad  today  provides  about  5 
million  jobs  for  foreign  employees  m  and 
resulting  from  facilities  established 
overseas  at  a  cast  of  about  $28  billion. 

I  am  keenly  interested  in  industrial 
development  programs:  First,  because  of 
our  area  redevelopment  efforts  and  la- 


bor surplus  problems  In  Penn.sylvanla; 
and  secondly  becau.se  I  believe  every 
nation,  as  with  individuaLs.  should  de- 
velop to  the  maximum  of  its  capacity. 

I  confess  to  my  complete  bewilder- 
ment, however,  on  each  occasion  when 
our  well-intentioned  theorists,  trving 
ever  so  hard  to  make  the  facts  fit  their 
preconceived  concepts  of  world  planning, 
prematurely  press  upon  an  agricultural 
economy  in  Asia  or  Africa  the  complexi- 
ties, the  dynamism,  and  heavy  responsi- 
bilities of  a  modern  industrial  system. 

These  economic  experiments  m  world- 
ly touetherness.  easerly  launched  from 
Washington  with  greater  frequency  than 
rockets  from  Canaveral — and  with  less 
accuracy — stem  from  one  fixed,  single- 
minded  commandment 

All  nations  are  to  be  made  in  the  image 
and  likeness  of  America,  with  their  con- 
sent if  possible,  without  it  if  necessary. 
The  result  is  complementarv*  Na- 
tional economies  are  replaced  by  scores 
of  competing  economies  existing  in  vari- 
ous decrees  of  industrial  indigestion 

Dutifully,  mother  America  generously 
opens  her  harbors  to  the  imports  from 
her  foreiKn-aid  offspring  and  at  the  .same 
time  finds  her  own  exports  reduced. 
Suddenly,  it  is  discovered  a  surplus  labor 
situation  confronts  us;  not  surplus  in  the 
sense  that  there  are  more  workers  than 
there  is  work  that  could  employ  them, 
but  more  accurately  that  there  is  le.ss 
work  remaining  than  there  are  workers. 
The  distinction  is  all-important  becau.se 
our  problem  in  Pennsylvania  is  not  the 
result  of  nature's  indifferent  distribution 
of  excess  p>opulation  but  rather  the  man- 
made  and  calculated  accumulation  of 
errors   in   Washington. 

The  liberal  trader,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, is  fascinated  by  Industrial  develop- 
ment programs  abroad.  This  is  fine  I 
too  am  interested  up  to — but  not  one 
groaning  dollar  beyond — the  point  where 
the  United  States  suffers  an  investment 
leakage  which  under  normal  conditions 
would  flow  into  our  regular  growth  at 
home  I  have  the  feelmg  that  his  new- 
found investment  theories  may  enlighten 
him  with  experiences  which  may  make 
our  arguments  more  significant,  if  not 
more  acceptable,  to  him  in  the  future 

I  have  noted  this  in  the  attitude  of  the 
American  exporter.  A  newcomer  to  the 
hardship  of  shrinking  foreign  markets, 
he  is  more  sympathetic  these  days  to  the 
plight  of  the  domestic  sales  managers 
and  appreciates  the  similarity  in  their 
mutual  problems.  In  addition,  I  suspect 
he  belatedly  but  rightly  recognizes  that 
his  interests  are  more  Identified  with 
those  of  the  domestic  manufacturer 
whom  he  represents  than  with  the  im- 
porter who  has  hoodwinked  him  over  the 
years  with  glib  assurances  that  'If  you 
want  to  export  you  must  back  my  call  for 
more  imp)orts." 

Now  that  the  problem  has  surfaced  and 
is  recognized  for  what  it  is,  I  have  a 
strong  suspicion  that  the  exporting  man- 
ufacturer at  last  recognizes  that  import- 
ers and  exporters  are  contesting  and  not 
supplementmg  agents  for  each  other's 
markets. 

Let  me  now  examine  briefly  the  case 
for  protecting  American  industr>',  a 
cause  I  have  consistently  defended  since 
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I  first  entered  the  House  when  there 
were  but  a  few  of  us  to  defend  It.  To  the 
liberal  trader.  I  realize  we  protectionists 
are  a  rather  low  form  of  life,  sort  of  re- 
actionary creatures  who  must  be  toler- 
ated and  with  whom,  somehow,  they 
must  coexist.  We  have  two  left — excuse 
me — right  feet,  they  say,  which  are  out 
of  step  with  the  time.s,  and  we  yearn- 
ingly look  back  to  the  twenties  rather 
than  forward  to  the  sixties. 

What  I  say  now  I  am  sure  will  come 
as  somewhat  of  a  shock  to  my  hberal- 
trade  proponents.  The  protectionist 
earnestly  .seeks  a  high  volume  of  foreign 
trade  which  he  believes  lies  in  the  mam- 
tenance  of  a  high  level  of  production, 
employment,  and  wages  In  the  United 
States.  One  hears  nothing  of  this  side 
of  the  protectionist's  case,  because  the 
free  press,  like  the  freetraders,  grudg- 
ingly give  currency  to  this  view,  feelmg 
as  they  do  that  it  might  break  down  the 
pat  image  which  they  have  created  for 
us  but  Into  which  we  do  not  quite  seem 
to  fit. 

Furthermore,  the  trade  protectionist 
believes  that  import  competition,  which 
derives  its  competitive  advantage  from 
lower  wages  abroad,  no  longer  offset  by 
equally  low  productivity,  represents  a 
clearly  imminent  threat  not  only  to  in- 
dividual domestic  industries  but  to  the 
stability  of  the  economy  as  a  whole  and. 
therefore,  to  the  realization  of  a  maxi- 
mum level  of  foreign  trade  But  where 
to  turn'' 

Complacent  US  Government  officials 
di.smiss  the  complaints  of  individual 
companies  who  suffer  diminishing  mar- 
keU  to  imports  by  the  ready  answer. 
"You're  only  one  company;  the  prob- 
lem has  to  be  Industrywide,"  not 
realizing  that  their  apathetic  atti- 
tude significantly  contributes  to  mak- 
ing it  just  that— an  industry-wide  prob- 
lem. It  Is  then  too  late,  as  the  sewing 
machine,  fishery,  and  watch  Industries 
know,  since  they  were  picked  off.  one  by 
one,  in  their  field  of  industry. 

By  and  large  In  the  early  days  of  the 
trade  program,  the  protectionist  sup- 
ported the  trade  agreements  concept 
But  what  we  have  today  and  what  we 
were  told  then  are  totally  dissimilar. 
Frankly,  we  have  more  and  more  agree- 
ments, and  less  and  le.ss  trade 

Mr.  ;3peaker,  we  of  the  protectionist 
persuasion  submit  In  .short  that  we  are 
simply  not  in  the  running  under  the  ex- 
isting ;nternational  competitive  condi- 
tions that  confront  us.  Every  day  in 
the  United  States  our  domestic  produc- 
ers compete  with  each  other,  neither 
seeking  or  asking  for  quarter.  If  a  sale 
or  bid  u;  lost  to  another  American  com- 
petitor, the  loser  tightens  his  belt,  re- 
views his  estimates,  cuts  here  and  there, 
and  makes  preparations  for  the  next  job. 

Why  i.s  this  not  so  with  foreign  comi>e- 
titlon?  Why  all  the  fimiing  by  the  do- 
mestic producers,  many  of  whom  have 
stopped  submitting  bids  on  oversea 
projects  and  do  .so  only  halfheartedly 
here  at  home  when  they  find  one  or  sev- 
eral proc.ucers  from  abroad  also  bidding? 
By  and  l.a.rge  the  U.S  manufacturer  does 
not  have  the  reputation  of  a  crybaby 
who.  the  minute  events  go  against  him. 
tosses  in  the    "crying  towel."     Does  not 


this  behavior  in  the  face  of  one  type  of 
competition  contrast  considerably  with 
the  other? 

Most  certainly.  Furthermore,  is  It  not 
strange  that  despite  our  recognized  in- 
dustrial advancement  there  is  no  great 
rush  by  foreign  producers  to  install 
branches  and  subsidiaries  at  every  op- 
portunity m  the  Umted  States?  We 
note  the  ven'  opposite.  Plants  are  being 
built  and  equipment  Installed  at  an  ever- 
increasing  pace  by  American  companies 
In  foreign  countries  where  the  transpor- 
tation, availability  of  skilled  workers, 
ix)wer.  raw  materials,  and  other  mdus- 
trlal  requirements  cannot  begm  to  com- 
pare with  potential  industrial  develop- 
ment areas  available  In  the  United 
States. 

Why.  then,  are  the  choice  American 
locations  which  desperately  need  indus- 
try, forsaken  in  favor  of  the  foreign 
which,  by  comparison,  can  contribute  so 
httle'' 

The  answer  is  there  for  anyone  who 
will  see. 

Other  coimtries  have  not  done  for  la- 
bor and  agriculture  what  we  have  in  this 
country-  Wages  abroad  are  much  lower 
and  w-ith  the  modem  machinery  in- 
stalled In  recent  years,  low-er  production 
costs  result.  That  Is  the  magnet  that 
draws  our  comi>anies. 

Where,  In  Asia,  for  example,  will  you 
find  the  economic  and  social  conditions 
prevailing  which  in  America  place  re- 
sponsibilities on  our  industry  just  as  real 
and  just  as  demanding  as  any  legal  re- 
qulremenf  Labor  and  Industry  In  the 
United  States  recognize  the  rights  and 
duties  which  are  required  of  them  m  an 
enlightened  society.  They  both  con- 
tribute to  humanitarian  causes,  to  civic, 
cultural,  and  educational  projects.  And 
with  each  contribution  of  time  and 
funds  to  worthy  domestic  causes  which 
raise  our  standard  of  livmg,  we  become 
just  that  much  less  competitive  w-ith  the 
foreign  producer. 

The  protectionist  in  America  realizes 
the  cumulative  lesult  of  these  many  fac- 
tors. I  believe  a  few  discemmg  liberal 
traders  are  beginning  to  understand  our 
concern,  at  least  in  mmd  if  not  In  heart. 
The  protectionist  fears,  in  short,  for  the 
welfare  of  our  industrial  base,  the  well- 
spring,  the  prime  source  of  our  economic 
propre.ss.  He  sees  In  the  excessive  dis- 
persal of  bur  industry  to  all  comers  of 
the  globe  a  di.ssipation  of  strength  and  a 
rising  vulnerability  to  foreign  comi>eti- 
tlon. 

As  a  man  insures  himself  on  behalf  of 
his  family,  .so  the  manufacturer  and 
producer  seek  protection  for  their  prod- 
uct on  behalf  of  their  industry.  If  we 
provide  $40  billion  per  year  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  pohtical  integrity  of  our 
borders,  it  Is  In  keeping  with  the  same 
rules  of  self-preservation  to  protect  eco- 
nomically the  means  of  our  hvelihood 
which  make  our  way  of  hfe  worth  de- 
fending militarily.  It  requires  slight 
mental  effort  to  see  the  transition  fiom 
one  form  of  protection  to  another,  either 
of  military  to  economic,  or  of  foreign 
markets  to  domestic. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  liberal  traders 
will  wake  up  and  help  find  the  way. 


PANAMA  CANAL  ZONE,  NO\'EMBER 
3,  1959.  MOB  VIOLENCE — SUPPRES- 
SION OF  NEWS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Flood]  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  ad- 
dress to  the  House  on  January  13  I  em- 
phasized the  failure  of  the  mass  media 
of  the  United  States  to  present  ade- 
quately the  tragic  events  at  Panama  on 
November  3.  1959,  as  savoring  of  a  con- 
spiracy of  silence.  Moreover,  this  case 
has  illustrated  a  control  of  the  press  m 
favoring  suppression  of  proper  coverage 
of  communistically  cormected  activities 
on  the  isthmus  that  affect  the  security  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  including  the 
United  States. 

Fortunately,  the  press  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama  has  covered  the  November  3 
attempted  mob  invasion  of  the  Canal 
Zone  extensively.  Profusely  Illustrated 
with  pictures  of  mob  actions  In  areas  that 
are  normally  peaceful  avenues,  the  story 
is  truly  shocking. 

Thoughtful  residents  of  the  Canal 
Zone  and  Panama  have  sent  me  many 
newspaper  clippings  concerning  that 
tragic  mcident  and  subsequent  events. 
They  are  too  voluminous  for  all  to  be 
read  by  busy  Members  of  the  Congress, 
but  they  and  future  historians  .should 
know  that  this  record  of  recent  isthmian 
violence  does  exist.  It  is  available  in  the 
Library-  of  Congress  and  other  libraries 
subscribing  to  Panama  newspapers. 

In  order  that  the  real  nature  of  the 
November  3,  1959,  isthmian  mob  violence 
may  be  better  known  and  easily  avail- 
able to  editors,  •writers,  and  students,  I 
include  major  news  stories  from  leading 
papers  of  Panama  as  part  of  my 
remarks: 

[From   the  Panama  American,  Nov.  2,  1959] 
ZoNiANS  Aw.^rr  November  3  Developments — 
Mixed  Predictions  on  Likely  Results  or 
Boi'D's  Visit 

An  unofficial  poll  of  Canal  Zone  opinion 
on  the  likely  events  tomorrow  In  connection 
wUh  the  Invitation  of  Deputy  AqulUno  Boyd 
and  Prof.  Ernesto  Caetlllero  to  join  them  In 
a  flag-bearing  visitation  into  the  Canal  Zone 
tomorrow,  brought  contrasting  commente 
today. 

On  only  one  point  waa  there  unanimity: 
the  Canal  Zone  community  hope*  there  will 
be  no  trouble  or  violence. 

Bjyd  and  CastlUero  have  repeatedly  de- 
clared recently  that  their  call  Is  specifically 
far  a  peaceful  demonstxation.  and  that  all 
Canal  Zjne  regulations  must  be  obeye<l. 
Castlllero  has  said  that  any  demonsuator 
who  gets  Into  uouble  with  the  Canal  Zone 
law  will  not  get  any  sympathy  from  him  or 

Bovd 

B3yd  has  conceded  tliat  on  such  occasions 
there  is  always  some  danger  of  hoodlums 
Infiltrating  the  movement,  but  he  does  not 
think  It  will  happen  tomorrow. 

Some  Zonlans  said  that  regardless  of  In- 
fl:.r-:imatory  sentiments  expressed  In  the  past 
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by  Boyd,  they  believe  he  now  seeks  only  a 
peaceful  demonstration  In  afflrmatlon  of 
Panama's  claim*  of  sovereignty  over  the  zone 
and  her  desire  for  greater  benefits  from  the 
canal. 

The  National  Qovemment  of  Panama  has 
taken  no  position  on  the  march.  There  has 
been  some  comment,  chiefly  against  the 
project,  by  columnists  and  In  editorials. 

Other  observers  point  out  that  though  It 
is  obvious  that  the  Invitation  of  Boyd  and 
Castlllero  has  not  gained  support  as  a 
broadly  based  movement.  It  takes  only  a 
handful  of  persons  to  create  planned  dis- 
order. 

These  people  say  that  an  Incident  of  vio- 
lence could  be  provoked  regardless  of  the 
present  intentions  of  Boyd  and  Castlllero. 

They  hark  back  to  a  statement  by  Cas- 
tlllero In  a  Panama  dally  s.jme  months  ^z~i 
In  which  he  said  that  some  Incidents  of 
violence  in  the  Canal  Zone  would  be  a  good 
Idea  to  draw  the  attention  of  people  abroad 
to  Panama's  claims  and  aspirations 

They  also  recall  that  some  time  ago.  In 
connection  with  the  movement -then  called 
a  "peaceful  invasion"— Castlllero  suggested 
that  Panamanian  demonstrators  take  over 
Balboa  Stadium  and  sit  on  the  steps  of 
tho  administration  building. 

One  Zonian  said:  "Tnoee  who  planned 
thi«  movement  will  see  to  it  there  is  s  jrae 
violence,  since  drawing  world  attention  to 
themselves  and  their  ideas  is  the  avowed 
purpose  of  the  demonstration. 

"•If  there  is  no  International  Incident, 
their  mission  will  not  have  been  accom- 
pliahed. ' 

Today,  as  previously,  canal  officials  would 
liave  nothing  to  say  on  the  matter. 

rnofficlally,  It  Is  understood  that  Canal 
Zone  police  and  other  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies will  maintain  their  usual  control  of 
trafRc.  and  usual  disciplinary  measures  for 
persons  who  commit  infractions  of  Canal 
Zone  laws. 

Que  employee  not  engaged  in  this  kind  of 
work  pointed  out  that  at  no  time  do  police 
permit  loitering  around  or  trespassing  in 
buildings  in  the  Jurisdiction 

On  every  hand,  the  word  today  seemed 
to  be  to  make  every  effort  to  avoid  an  inci- 
dent or  clash  of  any  kind. 

Several  people  said  that  if  the  Intent  of 
tbe  visit  is  truly  peaceful,  there  will  be  n  > 
trouble  unless  a  drunken  person  starts  aome- 
thing. 

Another  said  one  over-excited  teenager 
would  be  all  that  was  neces-sary  to  start  an 
Tinfortunate  chain  of  events  that  could  lead 
to  violence. 

"I  Just  hope  nobody  gets  hurt,  especial- 
ly no  young  people,  "  a  mother  said. 

A  father  said  he  didn't  think  anybody 
would.  "In  fact."  he  addM.  "I  think  therell 
bo  no  more  hoodlum  trotible  than  on  a  clear 
day  at  the  height  of  the  mango  season  " 
Other  Zonlans  stressed  that  the  Panama 
flag  has  always  flown  conspicuously  on  the 
Canal  Zone  on  November  3  and  there's  no 
reason  why  it  shouldn't  do  so  this  year. 

Another  Zonian  said  It  seemed  to  him 
that  Boyd  is  making  a  great  stir  over  sov- 
ereignty when  in  f.ict  nj  Is.sue  exi.<t.?-  He 
observed  that  the  United  States  has  a: ways 
been  entirely  content  with  riehts  if  it  were 
sovereign  "  clavise  of  the  1903  treatv 

Several  Zonlans  deplored  the  effort^  to  set 
Panamanians  and  Zonlans  against  each 
other 

One  Z.mlan  reported  he  thought  he  ."aw 
se-eral  demonstrate. rs  on  Tlvoll  .Avenue  yes- 
terday afternoon.  Some  gro  ips  were  stroll- 
ing up  and  down,  holding  Panamanian  flags 
hi;?'aer  and  in  a  stiffer  m. inner  than  is  cus- 
tomary during  the  usual  annual  observ- 
ances. 

Some  cars  going  through  the  zone  to  the 
Interior  today  were  flying  Panama  fl.\gs.  bt;t 
observers  thought  the  proportion  was  less 
than  In  other  years. 


In  his  press  conference  last  Friday,  Boyd 
stressed    tho    peaceful    intent   of    hU    move 

and  said  the  invituti  >n  was  i  -r  his  couniry- 
meii,  even  fur  a  short  while,  tu  go  peace- 
fully Into  the  Canal  Zone  carrying  a  flag 
or  dlsplavlng  It  on  their  vehicle.     He  said: 

"This  Is  n  .t  a  call  to  violence  We  don't 
want  to  ppivoke  dlstu.-bances.  nor  *■>  stir 
up  seditious  marches,  nor  mal  Intentloned 
dem.o.istrations  " 

Boyd  said  he  and  CasUUero  would  make 
their  own  zone  visit  during  the  mornuig 
hours. 

[From    the    Panam*   Star   &   Herald.    Nov.   3, 

195a  1 
Zonk    Ai..-.aT   as   Republic   of   Panama   Fetes 

I.VDEPKXDtN     E    DaY— NATIONALISTS   CaLL   FOR 

Show   of   Ft..^g  Today — SrrrATioN   Recoc- 

N-ctED    AS    PonrNn.irLT    Explostve    DESPrrx 

Protestations   or  Peacefvl   Intent 

As  Panama  entered  Into  the  celebration  of 

Its  56th  Independence  annlvfrsary  today,  an 

air    of    ftlertn-^ss    pervaded    the    neighboring 

Canal  Zone  where  a  show  of  the  flag  has  been 

called    '  jT    bv    r  lu.imanlan    nationalists. 

Despite  pr  J  testations  of  peaceful  Intent  by 
the  two  men  who  have  proposed  the  display, 
everybody  recognized  that  the  demonstration 
was  potentially  explosive  The  general  feel- 
ing was  that  a  single  person  bent  on  creat- 
lni»  a  clash  between  Panamanians  and  .\mer- 
icf.ns  would  have  a  made-V)-ordt'r  situation. 
There  was  no  slitjw  of  official  alarm  In 
the  Canal  Zune.  Questions  un  what  special 
nv-wures  were  being  taken  today,  brought 
the  terse  answer  from  Balboa  Heights  that 
normal  traffic  control  and  normal  dl.sclplinary 
measures  would  be  In  efl'ect.  Caribbean  com- 
mand hea<i quarters,  asked  If  troops  would 
be  on  the  alert  or  on  special  duty  today  in 
the  zone,  replied:  "We  are  here  at  Uie  call 
of  the  Governor"  Up  to  yesterday  afternoon, 
P;.n.ima  had  not  been  placed  off  limits  to 
military  personnel.  The  feeling  among  civil- 
ians was  to  stay  out  nf  Panama,  at  least  for 
today 

There  was  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
Canal  Zone,  even  while  making  no  open  dis- 
play of  sec'irity  precautions.  w«  realy  for 
any  contingency  that  might  develop  during 
Uie  day. 

Aquihnr.  Bt>yd  and  Er:.csto  Castlllero 
Pimen^el,  National  party  leaders,  said  last 
^eek  thpy  have  invited  Panamanians  to 
eater  the  Canal  Zone  today,  afoot  or  In  cars, 
cvrrylng  a  Panamanian  flag  They  disclaimed 
any  call  for  an  organized  demonstrat ii<n  or 
march  into  the  zone  They  insisted  that  it  Is 
t-D  be  a  peiiceful  gesture  i>l  reasserlion  of 
Panama'.s  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone. 
But  other  than  their  peaceful  Intent,  they 
could  give  no  assurance  that  their  call  might 
not  result  In  trouble 

How  many  Pananianian."?  planned  to  an- 
swer the  Boyd-Castillero  appeal  no  one  could 
tell.  Traditionally,  Panamanians  decorate 
iheir  auUDmobiies  with  small  Panamanian 
ft.igs.  or— children  especially — carry  them 
a.'oot  for  the  November  patriotic  holidays. 
Ii  years  past,  many  have  entered  the  Canal 
Zone  particularly  during  the  parade  hours 
T!(hen  the  mnln  thoroughfares  are  closed  to 
traffic. 

Indications  yesterday  were  that  there 
WDuld  be  no  Interference  with  this  type  of 
activity.  Several  cars  flying  the  Panamanian 
Rag  from  radio  antennae  and  other  con- 
venient places  circulated  freely  In  the  Canal 
Zone  yesterday. 

What  worries  everybody  la  the  possibility 
th.it  gr:)up8  of  hot-headed  elements  might 
seek  to  make  a  sh.iw  of  deflance  or  play  the 
role  of  heroes  In  the  Canal  Zone  today — 
thus  giving  rise  to  an  Incident  that  might 
generate  widespread  trouble 

Among  these  grM;p3  are  students.  The 
origir^al  call  by  Boyd  and  Castiilero  last  July 
spcciflcally  included  students.  It  was  billed 
as  a   peaceful  occupation  of  the  zone  with 


demonstrators  sitting  down  in  public  places. 
In  their  sUtement  last  week,  Boyd  and  Cas- 
Ullero  said  Uieir  invitation  was  addressed  to 
ail  Panamanians  generally  but  emphasized 
that  the  response  would  be  up  to  each  person 
individually,  rather  than  urging  an  organ- 
ized, mass  demonstration. 

One  school  which  has  always  been  at  the 
forefront  of  asitatlon  in  Panama  is  the 
National  Institute,  whose  buildings  border 
on  the  Fourth  of  July  Avenue  boundary  line. 
One  usually  well  informed  Panama  fourco 
reported  last  night  that  some  of  the  Institute 
boys  were  planning  to  show  the  flag  In  the 
Canal  Zone  today,  but  whether  It  would  be 
an  organized  march  was  not  known. 

Boyd  yesterday  stood  on  his  press  con- 
ference statement  that  he  and  Cajtillero 
would  enter  the  Canal  Zone  some  time  be- 
fore ncKin  today  to  dispiay  the  flag  Bui  ho 
still  declined  to  say  how.  where  or  when. 

The  two  politicians  contended  last  week 
that  under  existing  treaties  Panamanians 
have  the  right  of  free  access  to  public  thor- 
OTighfares  in  the  Canal  Zone.  There  are 
provisions  in  the  Canal  Zone  code  and  In 
the  traffic  regulations,  however,  which  gov- 
ern the  behavior  of  persons  while  In  the 
Canal  Zone.  These  deal  with  loitering, 
vagrancy,  disorderly  conduct  and  breach  of 
the  peace,  among  others.  There  U  a  require- 
ment that  organized  groups  of  more  than 
60  persons  or  caravans  of  more  than  15  au- 
tomobiles require  a  permit  from  the  chief 
of  police 

(In  answer  to  a  question.  Canai  Zone  offi- 
cials said  that  the  Immunity  fr<  m  arrest 
which  members  of  the  National  Assembly 
enjoy  in  Panama  does  not  carry  Into  tiio 
Canal  Zone.  Boyd  is  a  member  of  the  na- 
tional assembly  ) 

Generally  It  was  lelt  that  most  of  what- 
ever activity  develops  in  response  to  the 
Boyd -Castlllero  appeal  will  occur  during  the 
morning  This  wtia  indicated  by  Boyd  him- 
self in  saying  he  and  Casiillero  would  enter 
the  Canal  Zone  before  noon. 

It  will  be  during  the  early  morning,  also 
that  there  will  be  the  greatest  massing  of 
people  In  Panama  City.  ThU  will  be  fur  the 
traditional  salute  to  the  flag,  which  will 
take  place  at  8  a  m  .  opposite  City  Hall  in 
Cathedral  Plaza  Students  and  citizens  will 
gather  to  watch  President  Ernesto  de  la 
Ouardla.  Jr..  raise  the  naiiuiial  flag  atop 
the  City  Hall  while  the  national  anthem  is 
sung  by  Uie  massed  spectators. 

(Last  Saturday,  when  a  defect  was  dis- 
covered in  the  pulleys  for  the  ropes  to  hoist 
the  flag  atop  the  three-story  City  Hall,  Pan- 
ama City  officials  obtained  the  services  of 
the  Canal  Zf  ne  fire  dppar'ment',*  extension- 
ladder  truck  to  make  the  necessary  repairs 
quickly.  The  Are  truck  r'xle  into  the  city 
under  escort  of  the  Panama  national  guard  ) 
A  parade,  which  annually  aitracU  thou- 
sands of  spectators,  will  follow  immediately 
after  the  salute  to  the  flag.  The  rr.ute  of 
march  will  be  from  Cathedral  Plaza  to  Ave- 
nue A,  thence  to  First  Street.  Bolivar  Plaza, 
the  Presidential  Palace.  B  Avenue  the  l/^t- 
tery  Plaza,  and  Central  Avenue.  The  parade 
will  dl.sband  at  Clnco  de  Mayo  Plaza,  op- 
posite the  railroad  station. 

The  rest  of  the  program  Is  devoted  to  offi- 
cial ceremonies  and  sjxjrts  events,  mainly. 
In  the  evening,  there  will  be  a  flreworks  dis- 
play at  the  Panama  Yacht  Club  on  the  sea- 
front  drive  which  runs  past  the  American 
Embassy  office  building. 

The  patriotic  celebration  will  extend 
through  November  4 — Flag  Day— which 
marks  the  anniversary  of  the  fir  t  public 
display  of  Panama's  flag  the  day  after  the 
country  proclaimed  Its  Independence  in  1903. 
The  day's  principal  event  will  be  the  Flag 
Day  parade,  scheduled  to  start  at  9  a  m.. 
from  Avenlda  Peru  and  34th  East  Street. 
The  route  of  march  will  be  the  entire  length 
of  Central  Avenue  to  the  Presidential  Palace. 
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At  the  Invitation  of  Panama  officials,  a  con- 
tingent of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  will  march 
in  the  No^  ember  4  parade. 


[Prom  the  Panama  American  (Canal  Zone), 

Nov   4.  1959] 
Abmt  Gu.\rds  Canal  Zonf  Border— 120  H^-rt 
IN    Day    or   Rocks,   Bayonets,   Tkab    Gas, 
Clubs 

A  gunraetal  calm  brooded  over  the  isth- 
mus today  as  combat-ready  GI's  maintained 
their  positions  behind  bart>ed-wire  bar- 
ricades along  the  Canal  Zone-Panama 
frontier. 

They  were  under  orders  to  preserve  order 
In  the  zone  alter  history's  worst  frontier 
violence  Ijetween  the  zone  and  Panama 

At  leait  120  persons  were  wounded  yes- 
terday In  a  day-long  fracas  which  caused 
President  Elsenhower  to  observe  at  his 
Washingixjn  press  conference  ti.>day  that  ex- 
citable iixtremists  in  Panama  and  other 
Latin  American  countries  are  behind  the 
numerous  Instances  of  antl -American  mob 
action  in  the  area 

Many  of  yesterday's  demonstrators  ap- 
peared fiercely  antl -American. 

Civilians  and  military  alike  on  the  zone 
are  technically  under  Army  orders  till  Gov. 
William  E.  Potter  deems  Uie  tension  has 
relaxed  sufficiently  to  withdraw  law-enforce- 
ment responsibility  from  Quarry  Heights' 
Lt.  Gen.  Ridgeley  Gaither  and  turn  it  back 
to  the  battle-bruised  Canal  Zone  police, 
under  MaJ    B    A    Darden 

Panama  is  off  limits  to  all  servicemen  and 
their  dependents,  and  Potter  has  warned 
zone  civilians  from  entering  the  Republic. 
For  the  first  time  in  years,  no  US  units 
mfirchecl  today  in  Panama  Ciiy  s  traditional 
Flag  Day  parade 

Two  of  six  young  Panamanians  arrested 
during  yesterday  s  rucku.>-  are  U<  face  charges 
In  Balb<)a  Ma.7istrate  s  Court  this  afteriio-ju 
Rocks,  tear  gas.  high-pressure  firehose  jets. 
riot  8tl:ks.  bayonets,  curses.  b:rdshot  and 
some  bullets  flew  along  the  frontier  line  for 
hours  yesterday  as  Aquilino  Boyd's  "peaceful 
Invasion"  erupted  into  a  demonstration 
which,  momentarily  at  least,  dragged  US- 
Panamii  relatione  to  the  lowest  point  In 
recent  aiemory 

U.S.  Ambassador  Julian  F  Harrington 
delivered  t<j  Panama's  foreign  minister  a 
protest  couched  in  "the  strongest  terms," 
declaring  that  the  desecration  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  which  demonstrators 
tore  from  the  US  Embaspy  mast  and  riiif>ed 
to  shreds,  put  US-RP  relations  "In  serious 
danger" 

Panama  has  not  yet  replied  to  the  protest, 
nor  has  ti^^re  been  any  official  Panamanian 
Governmen'  statement  of  yesterday's  fron- 
tier violence. 

Part  clpants  in  the  flag  Incident  claimed 
It  was  sparked  by  a  Canal  Zone  policeman 
trampling  on  a  P.anamanian  flag  during 
rough  frontier  scuffling  along  Tlvoii  .Avenue 
at  Ancon  Boulevard 

The  demonstrators.  Boyd  and  Ernesto 
Castill'^ro  amoiiK  them,  raised  the  Panama- 
nian flag  on  the  Embassy  mast  and  then 
sang  tae  Panamanian   national  anthem 

In  a  later  statement.  Boyd  and  Ernesto 
Castlllero  said  they  had  been  unable  to  pre- 
vent the  flag  Incident  at  the  Embassy. 

The  cosponsors  of  the  "peaceful  Inva- 
sion "  .lad  the  following  to  declare  of  the 
day's  event.s  at  large  "We  consider  that  the 
objective  we  sought  to  achieve,  the  reitera- 
tion of  our  sovereign  rights  over  the  Canal 
Zone  thU  November  3,  to  have  been  amply 
achieve!. 

"We  oelleve  that  demonstrations  of  this 
kind  are  necessary  and  useful  for  the  Pana- 
mmian  cauise  We  congratulate  the  people 
of  the  cap)ital  city  for  their  lofty  and  patrt- 
oUc  cor.duct  along  thU  Journey  which  has 
opened  a  new  path  by  which  Jvistico  may 
be  accorded  to  ovir  country." 


Tight-lipped  Canal  Zone  authorities 
plainly  put  the  blame  for  the  affray  squarely 
on  Boyd. 

On  the  Panamanian  side  of  the  frontier 
the  demonstrators,  many  of  them  too  ex- 
cited to  give  a  coherent  account  of  what 
they  were  doing  there.  Insisted  yesterday 
that    zone   authorities   got    rough    first. 

TTie  demonstrators  mocked  the  GLs  guard- 
ing the  zone  with  a  fence  of  bayonets  with 
cries  of:  "We  might  as  well  be  in  Russia." 
Tliere   were   many   less   printable  epithets. 

Potter  stressed  t.oday  that  if  people  from 
the  Republic  had  just  come  over  into  the 
Canal  Zone  peacefully  carrying  flags  they 
would  not  have  been  btothered  by  Canal 
Zi)ne  p<^ilice. 

"The  group  that  started  it."  he  said, 
"spread  from  a  mob  along  the  border.  Their 
disorder  could  not  have  been  permitted,  be- 
cause if  It  had  been,  It  was  apparent  that 
the  rest  of  the  mob  would  follow  (Into  the 
zone)  " 

Potter  said  today  he  had  been  apprehen- 
sive for  some  time  that  the  demonstrations 
scheduled  for  yesterday  w.)uld  bring  disor- 
der on  the  Canal  Z.me  which  he  in  his  of- 
ficial capacity  would   have   to  control 

"The  law  is  very  specific."  he  said  today. 
"An  act  of  Congress  charges  me  with  re- 
sponsibility for  the  security  and  protection 
of  the  Canal  Zone. 

"This  movement  had  received  so  much 
advertising  in  advance  that  we  felt  it  would 
get  out  of  hand. 

"As  long  ago  as  last  August  I  told  my 
people  in  the  United  States  that  unless 
there  was  some  positive  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Panama  Government.  I  was  appre- 
hensive. 

"There  have  been  many  stones  in  Panama 
papers,  indicating  there  would  be  trouble. 

When  the  trouble  started  yesterday.  I 
called  a  Presidencia  official  and  asked  him  to 
stop  it  now  " 

(Yesterday,  in  a  formal  statement,  the 
Governor  said  that  he  felt  that  if  National 
Guardsmen  had  taken  steps  earUer  to  break 
up  the  mobs  forming  aloig  the  border,  the 
incidents  In  the  Canal  Zone  would  never 
have  occurred  ) 

".Several  prominent  Panamanians  have 
visited  Canal  Zone  officials  in  recent  days  to 
express  hope  that  we  would  do  everything 
possible  to  prevent  trouble,  and  this  we 
think  we  did.  Obvioii5ly  we  could  not  go 
into  Panama  to  break  up  the  mob." 

The  Governor  went  on  to  say  that  from 
what  he  had  seen  personally  and  the  of- 
ficial reports  reaching  him.  the  rioters 
seemed  to  be  of  the  same  type  of  groups 
that  normally  compose  local  riots  such  as 
those  of  May  1958 

They  seemed  composed  of  some  students, 
some  hoodlums,  chiefly  youi;g.  with  older 
men  among  them  obviously  egging  them  on. 
■Only  as  a  last  resort  to  prevent  real  civil 
disorder  and  plllaeing  did  I  ask  that  troops 
be  brought  inU:)  the  picture."  he  said 

Panamanian  sources  report  nine  of  the  64 
persons  treated  in  Panama  City  hoepiuals 
yesterday  had  bayonet  wounds,  and  three 
bullet  wcunds. 

The  military  authorities  deny  firing  any 
bullets  Only  firearms  activity  was  some 
birdfhi.t 

Ca.sualties  among  the  Canal  Zone  police- 
men and  foremen  totaled  between  45  and  64 
during  the  day's  disturbances 

On  the  Pacific  side,  one  fireman  was  ad- 
mitted to  Gorgas  Hospital  with  a  fractured 
knee  Ten  other  firemen  were  given  first 
aid  treatment  at  the  htispltal  and  8  other 
firemen  and  seven  officers  treated  on  the 
spi:^. 

Twenty-one  police  officers  were  treated  at 
Gorgas  Hospital  tai  cuts  and  bruises  from 
flying  rocks,  hunks  of  concrete,  and  other 
objects. 

On  the  Atlantic  side,  three  police  officers 
were  struck  by  rocks  and  other  objects     One 


officer's  helmet  was  smashed  and  his  head 
cut.  They  were  sent  to  Coco  Solo  Hospital 
for  first  aid  treatment,  but  were  able  to  re- 
turn   to    duty    when    needed. 

One  firefighter  on  the  Atlantic  side  was 
bruised  by  rocks  but  did  not  require  hospital 
treatment 

Among  the  Canal  Zone  law-enforcement 
officials  who  required  first  aid  were  Police 
Chief  Darden,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Civil 
Affairs  Division.  Henry  L.  Donovan  They 
were  hit  by  roclts. 

Injuries  to  other  policemen  ranged  from 
broken  ribs  to  lacerations,  bruises,  and 
spriiins. 

Those  hurt  on  the  Pacific  side  were 
S2t.  Robert  Eneelke.  Set  James  A.  Mar- 
chuck.  Set  E  J  Husuni.  and  Policemen 
Al  Zon.  D  S  Heilman.  David  L  Bishop  Rob- 
ert W.  Blades.  Arthur  L  B.ystone.  Herschel 
Dempsey.  Robert  E  McBr.de.  Henry  Perry, 
Daniel  E  Harned,  Fred  E  Mounts.  E  V. 
Amason.  Paul  \  O'Donnell.  Anthony  Mala- 
guitl.  R,  J  Tomford.  Gardner  Harris.  Rich- 
ard D  Meehan.  Robert  E  Lee.  and  R  M. 
Brome 

Six  Panamanians  arrested  in  Ancon  during 
yesterday's  rioting  faced  Balboa  Magistrate 
John  E  Demmg  today  Five  were  charged 
with  di.-^turbing  the  peace,  one  with  simple 
drunkness 

One  was  a  student  Ezequiel  Gonzalez 
Nunez,  16.  a  fourth-year  pupil  at  the  Jose  D. 
M  )FCote  School. 

His  disorderly  acts  were  reportedly  espe- 
cially offensive.  He  is  understood  to  have 
shoved  and  elbowed  law-enforcement  officers 
and  finally  to  have  draeeed  a  flap  around  a 
Canal  Zone  policeman  s  neck  and  then 
yelled:  "It's  dirty  now." 

His  actions  are  understood  to  have  been 
those  which  set  off  the  first  real  disturbance 
at  the  border. 

Arrested  during  the  same  Incident  was  an- 
other man  of  a:most  Identical  name,  but  no 
relation.  Ezequiel  Gonzalez  Meneses.  23.  un- 
employed Today  he  was  out  on  a  pass  from 
Gorgas  Hospital  His  head  was  bandaged  and 
he  wore  a  hospital  pajama.  It  was  arranged 
for  him  to  sit  during  the  hearing. 

Luis  Humberto  Barlelta  Diaz,  age  47,  a 
earageman.  who  is  a  brother  of  Second  Vice 
President  Heracllo  Barletta  Bustamante; 
Doiia.d  Horacio  Brathwaite  Pyle.  22.  a  laborer; 
and  Tomas  Castillo  Beitia,  41.  a  chauffeur, 
were  arrested  later  after  another  incident. 
All  pleaded  not  guilty.  Brathwaite  and 
Castillo  chose  to  be  tried  today  and  their 
ca.ses  were  t*o  be  called  at  1:30  p.m. 

At  the  request  of  the  two,  Gonzalez  and 
Barletta.  court  recessed  to  give  them  op- 
portunity to  contact  relatives  and  discuss 
hiring  lawyers.  Gonzalez  Nunez's  parents 
were  in  court. 

Later  the  three  asked  for  and  received 
continuations  to  9  a.m..  November  6. 

Bail  for  each  was  set  at  $200  at  the  re- 
quest of  District  Attorney  Rowland  K  Haz- 
ard who  said  that  though  the  offenses  were 
only  misdemeanors,  they  occurred  in  "ag- 
gravated circumstances"  and  "the  govern- 
ment wants  to  make  sure  they  are  tried  in 
open  court" 

Up  to  noon,  only  Barletta  had  posted  ball. 
Bootblack    Fernando    Bll.ss,    44.    who    was 
charged  with  simple  intoxication,  though  he 
was  arrested  in  the  riot  area,  was  fined  $10. 
From  every  side  on  the  Canal   Zone,  came 
reports  that'z<3ne  police  were  overly  patient 
during  the  rioting,  putting  up  with  consid- 
erable indignity  before  a^^serting  themselves 
Considerable  property  damage  was  reported 
on  the  Pacific  side 

Demonstrators  pushed  five  private  auto- 
mobiles into  a  fire  which  they  had  started 
when  a  bus  dispatcher's  shack  on  Shaler 
Road   was   overturned   and   set  ablaze. 

There  was  extensive  damage  to  the  ex- 
terior of  the  Ancon  Masonic  Temple  and  to 
the  wlndovi's  and  grounds  of  the  Catholic 
Home  of  MarvknoU  Sisters  on  Tivoll  Avenue, 
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Tbe  sisters  were  forced  to  evacuate  the 
building. 

Street  lights  along  TlvoU  and  Fourth  of 
July  Avenue  were  broken  and  three  plate 
glass  windows  smashed  by  roclta  at  the  Fera 
Room  of  the  TlvoLl. 

Four  Canal  Zone  police  radio  cars  were 
damaged;  windshields  and  windows  were 
broken  and  the  bodies  dented. 

Windows  were  knocked  out  of  the  official 
sedan  assigned  to  the  chief  of  the  Canal 
Zone  Qre  division. 

The  body  of  one  flretruck  was  dented  a:.d 

sections  of  fire  hose  were  slashed  with  knives. 

Some    of    the    worst    da.'ii.age    w -.s    at    the 

Panama  City  railroad  station  where  iooUi.j 

was  still  going  on  this   morning. 

Demonstrators  set  fire  to  a.  passenger 
coach  standing  on  the  station  track,  burn- 
ing It  to  the  suls.  At  least  three  pnv;ite  au- 
tomobUes,  some  of  wh.ch  belonged  to  rail- 
road personnel,  were  burr.ed  in  the  sa.Tie  tire. 
The  baggage  room  at  the  PanAm:i  station 
was  looted  and  the  small  office  enc.oeure  in 
the  baggage  room  burned. 

A  large  safe  In  the  baggige  r'.nm  was 
■tolen. 

One  erf  the  railroads  car  inspectors  was 
■truck  on  the  head  by  rocks 

The  Panama  freight  house  was  open  for 
business  today  with  National  Guardsmen  on 
duty  in  the  freightyards. 

Yesterday's  disturbances  caused  little  ab- 
senteeism In  company-government  offices 
and  units  today,  although  a  number  of  em- 
pioyeea  reported  late 

A  few  Panamanian  employees  had  pre- 
Tlcnuiy  requested  time  off  for  the  national 
bolldayv  and  they  had  not  been  exp>ected  to 
report. 

Buses  were  not  running  Into  the  Cannl 
Eon*  from  Panama  but  bus  service  within 
the  Canal  Zone  was  oper  i*lng  out  of  a  tem- 
por«zy  btM  itatlon  near  the  Ancon  Laundrv 
A«  OI's  at  th«  railroad  crossing  checked  all 
•Bterlng  ears,  the  waiting  line  was  backed  up 
mors  than  a  mile  down  the  Piinama  City 
Mctkm  of  Pranfflpanl  Street  this  morning 

Orewt  from  the  community  seTTlres  divi- 
sion were  out  along  the  Paclflc  side  bord*^- 
•trssts  today  cleaning  up  the  debris  left  from 
the  cUtturbsnces. 

Classes  were  suspended  at  the  Ancon  Fle- 
mentnry  School  where  a  gasoline  bomb  wn« 
thrown  at  the  school  gymnasium  )nnt  off 
Fourth  of  July  Avenue  before  rinrlse  todny 
All  Other  Canal  Zone  schools  are  operating 
as  usual  as  were  traffic  through  the  canal  and 
company-government  activities. 

Using  a  Balboa  Fire  Department  pickup 
truck  as  a  base  of  operations  the  supply  and 
community  service  bureau  handed  nut  500 
sandwiches  and  served  25  gallons  of  coffee 
prepared  by  the  service  center  branch,  t? 
Oanal  Zone  policemen  and  firemen  yester- 
day, from  noon  on,  when  it  became  evident 
that  they  would  be  unable  to  go  home  f  >t 
lunch. 

There  also  were  75  hot  meals  served  at  the 
Balboa  fire  station  to  the  men  standing  en 
the  ready  there. 

Shortly  after  8am  whlte-su'ted  Boyd,  ac- 
companied by  about  12  friends  lncl\:dir.(^ 
Castlllero,  to<7k  off  In  a  caravan  headed  mv 
Boyd's  expensive  silver  Mercedes  iOOS  lor 
the  zone. 

On  the  Balboa  Prado  the  expedition  haltf  d 
Carrying  a  made-in-Egypt  Panamanian  ftag 
which  CastiUero  had  brought  back  from  a 
trip  on  which  he  looked  over  Egypt  s  poeses- 
aion  and  operation  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Bovd 
led  a  ijroup  Including  hi.',  wife  and  lour  young 
Children  to  the  Goethala  Munumeui. 

En  route  he  was  quietly  Intercepted  by 
flrst-on-the-ecene  Canal  Zone  traffic  officer. 
Freeland  HoUowell. 

The  Canal  Zone  officer  told  Bovd  his  orders 
were  that  there  should  be  no  violenf-e  B<ivd 
said  he  had  no  such  intention,  and  HoU   well 


let  him  move   to  the   monument,   where   he 
posed  for  phoU)graphers. 

The  early  apt>e<u-ance  attracted  scant  pub- 
lic attention,  but  Potter  was  looking  narro'*  - 
ly  upon  the  scene  from  high  up  In  his  ad- 
ministration building  office. 

For  2  m  >nth8  he  had  been  reading  his  reac- 
tior.s  to  Boyd's  announced  Invasim 

Carefully  observing  Canal  Zone  traffic  la-A  <;. 
Boyd  drove  off  to  reneat  hi.s  Rat'  waving  dem- 
on.>trati  in  on  Mirallores  Bridge  a::d  at  the 
west  bank  ferry  ramp.  On  none  of  these 
occasions  wa.s  there  more  than  an  occasloini 
bvitander  and  there  was  no  v;'^lble  reHCtlon. 
At  the  ff-rry  ramp  Bovd  declared  "We  sln- 
cerelv  beleve  that  rettv  <oon  we  are  eolng 
,  ,  ^..-.^  •;■.►.  :';i^  ,  ,r  tr.e  Republic  of  Pfiiiama 
flvmiT  off.  1  till y  over  this  part  of  Par.  imar.Mn 
teirit-.rv  " 

Then  he  led  the  11-car  oR'-ade  iiirk  over 
M'.raflores  Brldije  and  headed  with  h  s  r-leiids 
for  the  Atlantic  Bide  where  he  rep«-ated  his 
pert"    rn.  i:. --v 

Meanwhile  tie  In  lei  enden*  e  I>ay  parade 
throueh  Panama  City  was  beeinning  to 
break  up,  wrh  mai.v  of  the  paracnne  groups 
being  disnil.wed  in  De  L^s'-eixs  Park,  m  front 
cf  the  natlon.il   a.^^semiily  bu'.'.dlne 

A  group  <  f  V  iths  who  decl  ired  themselves 
to  be  students  brouslit  a  laree  Panamania:. 
flag  to  the  Panamanian  side  of  Tlvoll  Ave- 
nt.e.  at  Aricm  B<  ule-.  ird  This  was  to  be- 
come the  hottest  ?;K>t  In  the  battle  through 
the  rest  of   the  dav 

It.  Is  '.;;.  ! 'r- ■■  -  ■'I  '■■''  '■'  u'hs  wer*-  told  they 
w<nild  n  t  be  a;ic,<.ed  mt.  the  zone  as  a 
eroup  (Bovls  call  had  been  for  "a;.  Pana- 
man.ans  to  ;  roceed  individually"  to  the  z^me. 
CJvrryli.g  a  P.ii.Hmanlan  flag  ) 

Z  ne  a -I'll  ^r-'ies  ;i,^i^t  that  from  the  out- 
set their  precautl  m»  were  directed  against 
U.e  entrance  of  unrulv  eroups  Ut  the  Bone. 
and  not  aga::i«t  the  Fanamai..an  fl  ig 

Many  denv)n»trAtor»  (if>ent  quite  a  time  In 
Cir.al  Z  >:.e  'err.vry  hf'.  re  t;.e  violen'  day 
was  aver  carrylr.g  the  Pinamniilan  flag  There 
Many  o'hem  p«ui'»ed  thr<  ugh  on  their 
peace'ul  ocra«l ms  flying  the  Panamanian 
flag  on  tlieir  c«j-s  In  Independence  d«y  U  idl- 
tiun. 

The  party  f  y  >u'hi  pr  'ceeded  to  march 
along  Tlvoll  Avenue  mdewslk  Ju^t  livslde  ti^e 
Republic  as  a  file  of  Canal  Zone  p^illre  paced 
g-lmJy  beside  them  an  equally  brief  distance 
lnt.J  the  Bone  The  p  >lire  wore  w.Ute  hel- 
mets, and  carried  riot  sticks 

Th.s  strange  prx-esslon  rruKle  Its  wnmber 
way  up  Uiward  the  National  Institute,  a:  d 
b.ick  al  ;ng  T.v-ll  Avenue  Yiung^ters  who 
siTsyed  on*o  the  road-  Caiiil  Zone  terri- 
tory— were  btinJled  back  nt  >  the  f.dewalk 
Then,  as  the  sidewalk  narrf>wed  at  the 
b.u-k^  fj  ii:  court  where  the  Tlvoil  Averue  line 
of  shops  ends,  a  vouthful  marcher  lurched 
out  onto  the  roed  posslb.y  because  >f  the 
press  of  other  mitrchers 

A  Canal  Zone  p<^); iceman  apparently  con- 
sidering the  youth  was  lunging  at  him 
gra-.'.ed  the  y  uth  who  in  •irn.  according  to 
eyewitnesses,  made  a  grab  for  the  p»l Ice- 
man's gun 

Thr"  youth's  fell'W  marchers  Insist  the 
C'ana:  Zone  policeman  i>h;  ked  him  fr  m  the 
marching  group,  dragged  him  scr  vi  Vi.e 
frontier  In  the  process. 
Anyway,  "he  :.^:.:  -a.is  on. 
The  incident  Uiok  plp.-e  rleht  at  the  ruins 
of  the  former  Amenean  Club  .Stones  large 
and  small  remained  from  the  demolition  Job 
They  were  so^n  soaring  s.-rnss  tie  front:>-r 
and  crash, ntt  down  amone  Canal  Z- >np  pf>llce- 
men 

Pr-'^m  that  mi'»ment  on,  there  has  been  no 
true  pe;ice  on  th<'  frontier 

.\.~  •:.•>  rf.:.:'  r  ed  b-rJer  patrol  of  police- 
men moved  back  out  of  rock  range  to  get 
their  full  riot  gear,  Canal  Zone  fire  crew^. 
many  of  them  local  raters  nrwved  up  with 
"he  hu'h-;)r •''=.~ure  h  se.s  Thev  were  orverat- 
Ing  wCl  within  range  of  the  rock  tiirowiTS. 


AH  zone  atithorltles  had  praise  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  ;i>cm1  rate  firemen 
stayed  pn  the  Job  under  the  long  bombard- 
ment of  rocks. 

Potter  today  praised  the  policemen  and 
firemen  for  acting  conservatively  at  all  times 
and  making  every  effort  to  avoid   Incidents. 

The  men  were  told  that  the  restraint  and 
self-control  "exercised  In  the  face  of  reckless, 
i.nrejisonable  provocations  by  large  hoodlum 
elements  of  an  uncontrolled  crowd"  un- 
doubtedly served  to  avoM  what  could  have 
l>een  tragic  consequences,  and  that  they  had 
done  an  outstanding  Job  for  which  they  could 
ever  be  proud. 

Meanwhile  as  short  a  distance  as  one  block 
back  Into  Panama  there  was  little  t. .  dlstln- 
guLsh  the  day  from  any  other  Indejiendence 

dav 

In  the  suburbs  there  was  no  indlrntion  of 
tr-vible  and  in  the  Panama  Cathclrnl  l^esl- 
dent  Ernesto  de  la  Guardla,  Jr.  .fflrers  of 
his  government,  and  members  of  U.e  diplo- 
matic corpe  were  attending  Independence 
day  services  with  no  inking  of  the  trouble 
already  crackling  outside 

Por  almost  4  hours  the  frontier  battle 
flared  and  waned  between  Canal  Z.ine  police 
and  firemen,  on  the  one  hand,  and  nxk 
hurlers  and  Individuals  determined  Ui  carry 
the  Panamanian  flag  into  the  .one.  on  the 
other 

Canal  Zk>ne  officials  believe  that  If  a  small 
detachment  of  NaUonal  Guardsmen  had  been 
sent  to  clear  the  Panamanian  side  of  the  line 
In  the  early  stages  of  the  trouble  It  would 
never  have  developed   as  It  did 

One  high  rone  ofBclal  has  commented 
acidly  on  the  strange  absence  of  National 
Guardsmen  at  this  stage,  and  hae  vyi.e  to 
no  pains  to  conceal  what  he  thinks  ai>'i]t  It 

A  Balboa  Heights  statem.ent  sal.:  t-diy  of 
this  aspect  of  the  turmoil-  'n  ne  i  nr  ii  Zone 
Government  since  early  morinn.g  had  been 
perturbed  at  the  failure  of  the  Otmrdia 
Naclonal  to  appear  In  the  area  fif  the  m>  b 
gatherings.  At  any  tm.e  the  dlsturbtin-es 
St  the  border  could  hsve  tK-en  «»o|T.ed  hnd 
any  positive  action  been  taken   by  Panama  " 

H<v,n  there  w.is  not  a  dry  eye  In  'he  house 
or  uut  of  It  Tear  g.is  reeked  Uu  -k  and 
persistent  upon  the  scene. 

On  both  sides  of  the  line  holiday-making 
spectators  by  the  hundreds  crammed  vi\rtsKe 
points  to  watch  the  tussle  One  >.Md  I*  was 
a  better  show   than   Saturday   night  »    Tele- 

pho;i  ■• 

Earlv  afternoon,  Boyd,  Jtist  returned  from 
his  Atlantic-side  foray,  sh  >w<-d  up  among 
the  increasingly  noisy  denie.nsirat-'Ts  on 
Tlvoll  Avenue,  along  with  Castlller  . 

His  stay  Jn  the  Canal  Zone  differed  In 
Fpe<-tftrular  respects  from  that  earlier  In 
•he  day. 

According  to  eyewitness  rep<jrts  ns  he  m-as 
»itepplng  onto  the  Canal  Zone  lurljtrtlftlon 
roadwav  he  was  assailed  simultaneously  by 
a  sq-il:t  of  tear  gas,  a  Jet  from  a  flrehose, 
and  a  couple  of  Canal  Zone  policemen,  who 
gave  him  a  honky-tonk  bouncer's  heare-ho 
bark  on  to  the  sidewalk 

It  was  shortly  after  this  Incident  thst  the 
demonstrators  claimed  to  have  seen  a  Canal 
Zone  policeman  mistreating  a  Paj^.amanlnn 
flag  and  headed  off  for  the  Ensbassy  to  te.s 
down   the  U  S    flag  there 

^  :::e  of  them  returned  s''>me  time  later 
bearing  what  t^.■•v  prorluimed  to  be  shre  is 
of  the  ripned-nn  ErnbaKsv  flftit  and  flaunting 
them  at  the  U.S.  forces  and  onk>"kers  over 
In  the  r.one. 

Ah^ut  this  point,  at  2  2«  pm  ,  and  with 
similar  troubles  breaking  out  on  tlie  Atlantic 
s:  h-  Potte.-  decided  that  4  hours  under  at- 
tack were  enough  for  his  thin  blue  line  of 
!aw-ei  forriiiK  Canal  Zone  policemen  and 
their  hrettKhter  allies. 

He  called  In  the  Arinv 

As  the  'rucks  packed  with  battle -dressed 
trrx):.>8    rolled    purpi.-se  fully    np    t*  ■    dLspiersal 
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area*  '  nlv  a  block  or  wo  behind  the  frontier, 
it  was  clear  that  thU  was  no  Improvised 
action. 

The  troDp  commanders  plainly  knew  their 
task  in  iuivaiice  and  moved  In  with  practiced 
amcKjthne.i^  to  carry  It  out. 

As  the  demon/^irators  at  the  De  Lesseps 
Park  wall  grew  increasingly  excited  at  the 
spectacle  of  a  plaU>on  of  troops  with  fixed 
bayonets  spanning  Ancon  Boulevard.  Na- 
tional G  lard  Capt  Manuel  Hurt^ado  and 
only  four  men  did  a  fine,  desperate  Job  of 
trvmg  to  persuade  them  n<  t  to  do  anything 

rash. 

It  was  a  lonK  time  t»efore  Hurtado  and  his 
patient,  per»u:islve  quartet  cot  any  rein- 
forcement in  their  task  of  trying  u>  avert  a 
direct  cUih  t)etween  the  headstrong  demon- 
strators and  the  Implacable,  heavily  armed 
troops. 

Sereral  observers  give  hURtlne  Hnrtado 
maeh  credit  f  r  avprtir.i'  Rer:.-,us  bl»xlshed. 
Foiled  In  their  cff  •rt.K  t,)  eel  into  the  ;•  .ne. 
one  of  he  larger  band*^  of  demon.'^'rators 
took  off  d  'wri  to  tie  Par  ama  H...Iroad  Sta- 
tion— alf.o  Panama  Canal  nr  perty-  where 
before  the  arrival  of  a  NstionrU  G'.ard 
motorcycle  squad  they  wrer.ked  the  blazing 
damage  described  earlier 

Plato.3n8  from  the  Fir't  Battle  GroTip  2nth 
Infantry  Regiment,  were  fTMo:,ed  h^r^iss 
Ancon  Boulevard,  Gorgas  R  <ad,  San  Bias 
Place,  and  at  the  11ml t.s 

It  wa<  the  mo!«t  determined  display  of 
armed  micht  on  the  isthmus  fir  many  years, 
as  the  g)isma*ked  troops  stofxl  In  grim  array, 
their  bafon'  ts  extended  toward  Panan^.a  ai;d 
the  demonstrators  catcalling  on  the  sidewalk 
bevond 

In  most  ca>es  the  line  of  trf>ip8  wns  as 
much  Sit  50  yards  back  into  the  Canal  Z  me, 
standing  impassUe  as  dm  ;  'ra*  rs  »>ore 
their  flag  up  close  to  the  bavoiir-f  i«-\irrylng. 
taunting,   and    sln»:in(7   fKvf)i:',.r   t    rr- 

It  wa<  not  until  short  t  b- r  re  r:  jhtfall 
tha'  Hurtado  fot  reinf  rremen"  »'  h"ln  htm 
emptv  out  the  frontier  utreeis  at^d  are  ■■  f'  m 
which  the  demon«trntor«  hnd  been  surcing 
perilously  forward   Uiward   the  rone 

As  night  fell  the  rrnihlng  of  PAA  and 
Oracs  line  plate  glass  windows  was  hewd  In 
!>•  Iys'.ens  Park  !\A  ant  1- An. erics:;  demon - 
tru'fir"-  I  ■f^TPf  K\  their  feellnf  afn'nst  f  S - 
owtied   '   rrt  ' 

The  Iviorniri'  of  normal  Independence  d«v 
Are  ,v  ri.s  In  farofT  Panama  siirbiirbs  aci'fit"<l 
Kin.e  nonlans  but  alter  the  Nat)";. a:  Ciu.ir  1 
moved  m  to  keep  the  pence  on  the  Psnnma 
Bide  of  tV.?'  en  battled  frontier  celm  de- 
scended  and   remained    through   the   nicht 

In  th»  course  of  rtepl ortng  yerterrtav's  vio- 
lence f'Tc'lder  t  E  **nhower  sn'd  he  favored 
buUdin  r  a  second  Panama  Canal  b'lt  that 
the  rTole'^t  was  so  complicated  sr.d  re/-o!'r»y1 
such  s«  irtT  thnt  It  was  not  necessarily  s.ime- 
thln"  h  •  woii.d  ever  reeommend 

The  President  said  that  he  had  felt  for  the 
last  14  years  that  It  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
hate  atiTther  canal 

Hi)  did  not  Indicate  however,  where  he 
thought  a  second  canal  should  t>e  located  If 
a  studt    showed   it  toi  be  wor'h   bull  i  Jr..: 

He  siJd  he  would  not  favor  International- 
ization of  the  Par.ima  Canal  He  said  the 
United  8ta*e«  had  a  treaty  with  Pana-nn  rc^'V- 
erlne  use  of  the  canal  and  the  Unfed  8*Ttes 
had  lived  up  to  terms  of  the  treaty  scru- 
pulous'y. 

The  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fl'^herles 
Comn^lttce  Is  now  studvlng  the  qtrestion  of 
whether  another  canal  Is  needed  In  the 
Panama  area  It  Is  expected  to  reix>rt  on 
the  matter  at  the  next  session  of  Cor!S"-f»s8, 
Elsenhower  said  the  United  States  was 
pun;le<l  by  anti-American  outburst*  In  the 
Caribbean. 

He  said  the  United  States  confidently 
hoped  that  not  only  Panama,  but  every  other 
clvillad  government  would  make  certain 
that  law  and  order  are  preserved. 


(From   the  Paruiraa   Star  It  Herald.  Nov.   5, 

1956)] 
Repx-bi.ic    or    Pan.'lMa    Blames    TRon!i,E    on 
Zo?»K    Bhow    or    FoRC^ — Tsoops    Guarding 
Both  Sides  or  Boitndakt  Li?»s 
With    Panama    and    United    States    troops 
standing    guard    at    Intersections    along    the 
Canal   Zone  boundary   yesterday,  this  coun- 
try offiri.-.:'.y   1  lan-.ed  Art.crican  authorities — 
at    leai^t    j, ajlly — for    the    wave    of    antl-U.S. 
demoi^traiuns   that   plunged    relations    be- 
tween the  two  countries  to  their  worst  crisis 
yet. 

An  official  Panama  count erprotest  to  the 
United  States  said,  in  effect,  that  the  dis- 
play of  American  force  to  repel  demonstrators 
at  the  boundary  line  Tuesday  was  vmjufcti- 
fled. 

While  officially  deploring  the  desecration 
of  the  American  flag,  which  wujb  pulled  down 
from  the  American  Embassy  flagpole  and 
ripped,  the  Pan.^manlan  note  pointed  out 
that  this  action  was  "preceded  by  analogous 
acts  performed  with  a  Panr-manlan  flag  in 
the  Canal  Zone." 

President  Ernesto  de  la  Guarula  Jr  ,  t^  Id 
Panamanians  in  a  nat.onw.de  b.'^^au.  ast  ia.'-t 
night  that  his  government  is  nt  t  re.,  ...si- 
ble  for  Tuesdays  events.  He  added  I  anama 
"condemns  and  reproves  the  events  which 
occurred  at  the  Canal  Zone  boundary,  be- 
cause they  are  not  called  for  on  the  part  of 
authorities  of  a  country  which  shares  with 
us  a  vital  and  joint  interest  in  the  canal 
enterprise." 

Antl-U.S  agitation  continued  yesterday  in 
Panama  City.  Th"  Fuerza  y  Luz  Co.  build- 
ing in  downtown  Central  Avenue  was  stoned 
by  demon.'-trtttorB.  wno  ah)  s«t  tire  to  two 
parked  company  vehicles.  A  ti-o-'ig  Ni-.tional 
Guard  mounted  and  motorized  detachment 
was  dispatched  to  the  scene  und  fina^.y  dis- 
persed the  demonsuatorn  and  vlie  large  crovd 
that  had  gathered  Some  stones  were  thrown 
against  the  fuarUsmeu,  tut  no  further  Inci- 
dents developed. 

iDo  widasprsad  tinii-U£  feeling  In  the 
city  prompted  the  \j  ^.  Kmi^aiwy  t^  supcrst 
thst  all  American  clt.Z4-ns  m  the  Repuh  ic  re- 
fram  from  Mailing  the  dowtitown  and  con- 
gested areas  <  f  the  capltiu  for  the  timt  being, 
ut.esN  h  hoiut^ly  necessary  Already,  a;;  of 
Prtnarna  w.i*  '  ff  iln■lit.^  to  American  residents 
(if  t;.'-  e  .ina;  Z,  .e  both  civilian  and  mili- 
tary 

r.-i>ops  of  the  1st  Battle  Group,  2Cnh  In- 
fantry i>n  :  the  S.Hd  and  MPth  mlMtarr  police 
rorr  .o.i-?.  i<k  o- cr  the  b.  undary  line  at 
2  30  p  m  Tuesday  after  Canal  Zone  police- 
men and  fli'T  en  had  lought  r  ck-*hr"wii,r 
demonsirattjrs  with  tear  gas  and  firehoses 
for  4  hours 

The  demonstrators  responded  to  a  call  by 
nafiornllst  leaders  AquUlno  Boyd  and 
KrnetiV)  ("as- 'hero  Pimentel  to  ^how  the 
Panamanian  ^.\e  in  the  Ctmal  Z  ne  dnring 
Panamas  Independence  Day.  which  was  cele- 
brated Tuesday 

Brvd  and  CastiUero  themselves  h.td  dls- 
plnvcd  the  C.a?  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the 
Canal  Z  Tie.  and  later  on  the  Atlantic  Fide, 
durlne  an  early  morning  uneventful  auto, 
mobile  nde.  du'-tne  which  they  posed,  fli?  In 
hand  f  >r  photorr  iphers  nt  various  public 
I.l.iff.'^ 

The  trouble  stirted  building  up  at  10  15 
am  .  Immediately  after  the  concUiFion  of  the 
Independence  day  school  pamde.  A  group 
of  about  10  demonstrators,  who  Identified 
them.ielves  as  studente.  formed  on  the  Pioi- 
ama  s.de  of  the  boundary  at  the  Ar con 
B.-ulevard-T1voll  Avenue  Intersection.  They 
cr'V«»ed  the  .-street  Into  the  Canal  Zone  and 
were  promptly  stopped  a  few  pace?  inside  the 
Ancon  Boulevard  sidewalk  by  C<ir.nl  Zone 
poUcen^.en.  headed  by  Chief  B  A  Darden 
There  was  a  brief  exchange  of  words  during 
which  the  demonstrators  were  told  they 
could  not  go  on  and  half  a  dozen  policemen, 


carrying  extra-long  stocks,   forced  the  dem- 
unstrators  back  to  the  Panama  corner 

Tlie  f.:-.c-c-\rry;ng  group  grew  in  size  as  it 
walked  back  and  forth  several  times  from 
the  corner  to  the  •J"  Street  intersection,  at 
one  time  going  as  far  as  K'  Street  oppx^site 
the  .^ncon  C  lurthouse.  The  demon<:trator3 
were  kept  on  the  sidewalk  by  the  Canal  Z  jiie 
p<;i;..e  art.L.i,  which  stayed  on  the  street. 

Ttiere  was  o:ie  young  student  in  tlie  group 
that  kept  stepping  off  the  sidewalk  onto  tlie 
street.  Every  time  he  was  forced  back  on 
the  sldewaik.  he  Jostled  the  p  i^enian. 
.Several  times  he  brushed  a  p,  ".iceman  s  hel- 
met w.tn  tl.e  h.'-.g  ana  then  vvipcii  the  uanner 
with  his  hanokerLhief,  with  a  gesture  iii- 
dicuitmg  that   the   emblem  had   been  so. led. 

Tlie  group  was  heading  back  t:  the  Pan- 
ama corner  at  the  Ancon  Boulevard  inter- 
section when  the  student  stepped  off  the 
curb  ag.i-iin.  Suddenly,  a  zone  policeman 
grabt>ed  him  by  the  arm  and  y^  nked  hlra  to 
the  middle  of  the  j.avemcut.  Another  dem- 
on.straier  who  apparently  sought  to  hold 
bii  k  the  student  aiso  was  puiied  violently  to 
the  street. 


This    happened    at    11    15    p     m.    rigr 


in 


front  of  the  empty  ii.-t  formerly  occupied  by 
the  American  Cub.  The  building  -was  de- 
molished not  long  ago. 

Rocks  and  Large  pieces  of  concrete,  picked 
up  from  tlie  lot,  rained  on  the  zxjne  j  olice- 
men.  A  radio  patrol  car  which  stopped  mo- 
mentarily while  the  strueeDng  demonstra- 
tors w?re  st]'>dued — one  of  them  with  blows 
fr  m  a  b.ack  uk  MM— had  every  window  and 
the  wind.'-;..f.Q  stniiihed  by  rocks. 

The  battle  was  on.  P-dlccmen  retaliated 
wh  tear-gfiS  grenndes  r.nd  tear-gas  srrr.^crs. 
Fire  trucks  arrived  almost  immediately  and 
h'^i.lf-a-dozen  hoses  were  laid  be-ween  ths 
M  iryknoll  convent  and  the  Tlvoll  Hotel  The 
St -earns  of  water  were  thrown  almost  cor.- 
tmuoutly  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  at  ths 
demonstrators,  who  kept  trying  to  carry  the 
flag  iioo  tlie  boulevard.  Drmonstrat-i  rs 
•ometlmcs  suceeded  In  picking  up  still  sm  k- 
ing  tear-gas  grenades  throvn  by  p.-.hce  n-^d 
hurling  them  back  on  the  Canal  Zone  s.de. 
Pulics  also  relurueU  the  r  >ck*  tl.r^wn  by 
ciemonBtraUirs. 

Early  in  the  clash,  a  lone  ranan\a  NaUonal 
Gai.rd  radio  patrol  car  screei  lied  U)  a  slip 
at  the  Intersection.  Its  two  occupanu  got 
out  briefly  and,  as  the  demoncirator*  fell 
bfick  r.n  6'.  lyCiscps  Plaza,  returned  to  the 
{>£  iroi  c.ir  and  left. 

It  was  nut  until  almo"t  1  o'c'.o.'k  th;  t  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  were  seen  aga.n  at  the 
.nti  .'■section  But  clearly  they  were  not  in 
snnaclent  numbers  to  control  the  crowd 
imniedui'ely. 

The  gcne.ai  e8:;mat.e  was  that  the  demon- 
strators actually  Involved  in  the  rock,  tear 
p  Ls,  and  wafr  battle  numbered  about  2Cy). 
There  was  a  crowd  of  liuvdrtd.'  of  spec t, it- .-s 
gathered  in  De  lesseps  Piaza.  by  the  legis- 
iat.ve  pai.ce.  but  there  was  no  more  to  jo.n 
the  demonstrators. 

The  clash  cont.ntied  for  4  hours  w.th  only 
a  few  lulls  when  National  Guard  officers  came 
to  confer  with  Canal  Zone  police  and  later 
with  Armv  officers  about  a  mob  alone  the 
border  Thc.r  disorder  could  not  h.  ve  been 
permitted,  be  ause  if  It  had  been.  It  was  ap- 
parent that  the  rest  of  .h  ■  niob  would  fel- 
low. 

Police  Chief  Dardcn  and  Clv.l  Affairs  Di- 
rector Henry  L.  Donovan  confirmed  vesf^r- 
day  the  demonstrators  were  told  thru  they 
could  c.  me  into  the  Canr.l  Z^n"  with  f.r.-s. 
m  small  groups  nrovided  they  did  so  ordeny, 
and  also  that  they  could  pi.rade  from  L 
Sireet  to  the  limit  along  Fourth  of  July 
Avenue,  but  would  not  be  perm; t ted  tc  enter 
the  side  streets  In  the  Canal  Zone.  Darden 
and  Donovan  said  the  offer  made  no  Impres- 
sion on  the  demonstrators.  The  parley  vas 
conducted  In  Spanish. 
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In  this  connection.  Capt  Manuel  J  Hur- 
tado.  of  the  Panama  National  Guard,  re- 
ported as  follows: 

"At  Around  12:30  pm  on  orders  from  Chief 
Vallarlno.  I  went  with  two  radio  patrol  cars 
to  the  legislative  palace,  where  according  to 
reports  reaching  headquarters  a  clash  was 
In  progress  between  a  crowd  of  Panamanians 
and  civil  police  of  the  Canal  Zone 

••When  I  arrived,  the  crowd  was  throwing 
stones,  but  without  too  much  difficulty  the 
people  agreed  to  halt  this.  Before  my  ap- 
pearance, a  parley  had  been  undertaken  be- 
tween North  American  and  Panamania.i 
spokesmen.  Major  Darden.  of  the  Canal 
Zone  police,  had  delivered  to  a  lady  professor 
a  fJag  which  the  Panamanians  had  previously 
planted  In  the  zone  and  he  even  agreed  that 
a  group  of  demonstrators  parade  past  a  zone 
section,  with  our  flags  unfurled,  exiting  by 
National  Avenue  (automobile  row  i 

'I  believe  everything  would  have  ended 
normally  had  not  Major  Darden  received  a 
counterorder.  apparently  from  the  Governor 
of  the  Canal  Zone.  General  Potter,  which  he 
communicated  to  the  demonstrators,  whose 
reaction  was  to  go  through  by  all  mearu; 
It  could  be  perceived  that  Major  Darden 
lacked  control  over  his  men  and  this  aggra- 
vated the  situation  The  National  Guard 
was  doing  as  much  as  was  p<^)sslble  to  calm 
down  tempers  In  that  aim  ^sphere  of  rocks 
and  tear  gas. 

'At  about  2  30  p  m  the  crowd  appeared 
ready  to  disperse,  but  then  the  (US  i  Army 
appeared  and  tempers  flared  up  again 

"The  principal  difficulty  came  from  agi- 
tators. When  the  National  Guard  thought 
It  had  convinced  the  crowd  to  clear  the  area, 
the  agitators  egged  them  on  to  continue  the 
struggle  I  mvist  acknowledge  that  there 
were  university  elements  who  behaved  well  " 
In  connection  with  Hurtado's  repcTt  of  a 
counterorder  from  the  Governor  a  Balboa 
Heights  spokesman  said  Police  Chief  Darden 
had  had  his  orders  for  a  long  time,  and  he 
knew  what  to  do 

At  least  twice  during  the  afternoon,  the 
demonstrators  actually  succeeded  In  enter- 
ing the  Canal  Zone,  carrying  the  Pana- 
manian flag.  On  the  first  occasion  they 
entered  by  the  Ancon  Post  Office  intersec- 
tion, marched  down  Prangipanl  Street  to  the 
corner  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Chapel,  and 
turned  Into  Ancon  Boulevard  to  emerge  at 
De  Lesseps  Plaza  They  were  not  Inter- 
fered with.  The  second  time,  they  entered 
again  by  the  Ancon  Post  Office  Intersection 
and  came  down  by  the  Ancon  Elementary 
School  This  time,  however,  army  troops  al- 
ready had  taken  over  and  the  demonstrators 
were  driven  out  at  bayonet  point  past  the 
Masonic  Temple. 

The  violence  at  the  boundary  line — most 
of  which  was  centered  at  the  Ancon  Boule- 
vard and  J  Street  intersections — lasted 
until  6pm  At  that  hour,  the  demonstra- 
tors finally  dispersed 

The  txjll  of  injured  from  Tuesday's  dis- 
orders sD^od  yesterday  at  117  Sixty-two 
persons  were  treated  at  Santo  Tomas  Hos- 
pital dispensary  in  Panama.  17  of  whom 
were  hospitalized.  52  zone  p>ollcemen  and 
firemen  were  bruised  or  cut.  and  three 
soldiers  were  slightly  Injured  Three  of  the 
Panama  injured  were  reported  In  serious 
condition — a  man  with  a  bayonet  wound  In 
the  liver,  an  8-year-old  girl  hit  by  a  bullet 
in  the  lower  abdomen,  and  a  man  who  was 
struck  by  a  Panama  firetruck 

In  connection  with  reports  of  persons 
wounded  by  bullets.  Caribbean  Command 
he.idquarters  made  the  foUowing  statement 
yesterday:  "US.  military  authorities  in  the 
Canal  Zone  today  denied  report^  of  Pana- 
manian officials  that  American  Army  troofjs 
had  used  ball  animuniti'.'n  in  dispersal  of 
rioting  demonstrators  observing  the  56th 
anniversary  of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 
The   only   weapons  flred   against   the  crowds 


yesterday  (Tuesday)  .  said  headquarters  of 
thf  Caribbean  Command,  were  riot  guns 
loaded  with  birdshot." 

Panama  officials  said  the  National  Guard 
had    made    no    use   of   firearms. 

While  the  boundary  clash  was  In  progress, 
other  demonstrators  stoned  the  U  S  Infor- 
mation Service  ofllces  In  Panama  City  where 
a  Panama  Independence  Day  exhibit  was 
featured,  and  then  went  to  the  Embassy 
Chancery,  where  the  building  was  sUjned 
and  the  American  flag  pulled  down  and 
ripped  Ghiss  windows  In  both  buildings 
were  smashed 

In  connection  with  the  Embassy  incident. 
B<;)yd  and  Castillero  Pimen'el  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement   yesterday: 

•••  •  •  We  arrived  at  Fourth  of  July  Avenue 
while  a  virtual  full-dress  battle  was  In 
progress  between  hundreds  of  Panamanian 
citizens  and  the  Canal  Zone  police  In  the 
section  across  from  the  Legislative  Palace. 

"We  placed  ourselves  at  the  head  of  the 
crowd  and  advanced  along  Fourth  of  July 
Avenue  up  to  a  sp>ot  where  the  zone  police, 
with  tear  gas  and  water  hoses,  succeeded  in 
dispersing  it   (the  crowd). 

"The  multitude.  In  reprisal  for  the  tram- 
pling of  a  Panamanian  flag  by  Canal  Zone 
policemen  and  Indignant  over  the  acts  of 
bloody  violence  carried  out  against  peaceful 
students  and  patriotic  citizens,  who  had 
committed  no  reprehensible  act.  asked  us  to 
go  to  the  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  carry  out  a  protest. 

"At  the  head  of  that  multitude,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Embassy,  where,  without  our 
being  able  to  prevent  It,  the  people  pulled 
down  the  North  American  flag  and  destroyed 
it.  Then  the  flag  of  Panama  was  raised  and 
those  present  sang  the  National  Anthem 
After  these  acts  were  carried  out,  the  protest 
demonstration  was  terminated. 

•We  feel  that  the  objective  of  conducting 
a  symbolic  reassertlon  of  our  sovereign  rights 
in  the  Canal  Zone  on  the  3d  of  November 
was  fully  accomplished.  We  believe  that 
acts  of  this  nature  are  necessary  and  con- 
venient  for    the   cause   of   Panama. •' 

Bv  dawn  yesterday.  Army  troops  had 
thrown  barbed  wire  barricades  at  intersec- 
tions facing  the  limits.  J  Street  and 
the  Legislative  Palawie,  and  along  most  of 
Fourth  of  July  Avenue.  The  barricades  were 
manned  by  troops  In  field  uniforms  and  at 
some  spots  light  machineguns  had  been 
emplaced.  Cars  Including  buses  and  pedes- 
tralns  entering  from  Panama  at  the  limits 
and  San  Miguel  crossing  were  stopped  and 
checked  for  destination  and  Identification. 

Along  the  Panama  side  of  the  boundary 
line.  Panama  National  Guard  detachments, 
also  In  field  uniforms,  and  armed  with  rifles, 
guarded  the  Intersections  to  keep  demonstra- 
tors from  approaching.  Another  march  to- 
ward the  Canal  Zone  actually  was  planned 
after  the  Flag  Day  parade  yesterday,  by 
university  students  but  a  spokesman  said  it 
was  called  off  when  "straiige  elements"  tried 
to  Join  It.  A  group  which  went  to  the  Leg- 
islative Palace  was  stopped  by  the  National 
Guard  detachment  there.  It  was  on  Its  re- 
turn up  Central  Avenue  that  the  Fuerza  y 
Luz  Building  weis  stoned.  The  power  com- 
pany Is  a  subsidiary  of  American  Foreign 
Power 

Although  tension  remained  high,  there 
were  few  incidents  at  the  boundary  during 
Tuesday  night.  A  report  from  Caribbean 
Command  headquarters  said: 

"During  the  night,  Panamanian  flags  were 
planted  for  5-  and  one  15-mlnute  perlcxl 
near  the  U.S. -owned  TlvoU  Guest  House  at 
Ancon  a  short  distance  Inside  the  zone 
boundary  at  Panania  City,  Another  Pan- 
amanian flag  was  planted  yesterday  (Tues- 
day) near  the  Caribbean  Command  Head- 
quarters but  outside  the  military  reservation. 
Also  during  the  night,  demonstrators  hurled 
a  gasoline  bomb  at  an  American  elementary 
school  gymnasium  and  attempted  to  set  fire 


to  a  patch  of  bamboo  trees  near  the  Tlvoll 
Guest  House.  No  damage  occurred  and  no 
Injuries   were  reported  " 

Governor  Potter  said  yesterday  the  calling 
of  Army  trsops  Tuesday  as  an  "avigmenta- 
tlon  or  police  power"  that  was  part  of  the 
plan  worked  out  by  Canal  Zone  authorities 
In  connection  with  the  November  i  demon- 
stration, which  was  first  announced  in  July. 
Panama  officials  said  that  no  further  pro- 
test had  been  received  yesterday  from  the 
US  Embassy  On  Tuesday.  Balboa  Heights 
said  Potter  had  urged  the  American  Am- 
bassador to  protest  the  failure  of  the  Pan- 
ama National  Guard  to  appear  promptly  and 
to  act  to  prevent  the  clashes  at  the  bound- 
ary. The  Embassy  said  it  was  consulting 
with  Washington  before  acting  on  the  Gov- 
ernor's request. 

Six  demonstrators  were  arrested  In  the 
Canal  Zone.  One.  Fernando  Bliss.  44-year- 
old  shoeshlner.  was  charged  with  intoxica- 
tion and  fined  $10  on  his  plea  of  guilty. 

Five  others  were  charged  with  disturbing 
the  peace.  They  are:  Ezequlel  Gonzalez 
Nunez,  the  16-year-old  student  Involved  In 
the  Incident  at  the  start  of  the  boundary 
clash;  Ezequlel  Gonzalez  Meneses.  23.  un- 
employed (no  relation  to  the  student):  Luis 
H  Barletta  Diaz.  47-year-old  garage  owner: 
Donald  H  Brathwaite.  22.  a  laborer  at  the 
Panama  Abattoir:  and  Tomas  CastUle,  41.  a 
chauffeur. 

Brathwaite  and  Castillo  announced  they 
were  ready  f<jr  trial  and  their  case  was  heard 
In  Balboa  MagUtrates  Court  yesterday  after- 
noon. They  entered  pleas  of  not  guilty, 
but  were  found  guilty.  Judge  John  E  Dem- 
ing  sentenced  Brathwaite  to  pay  a  fine  of 
$100  and  to  serve  30  days  In  Jail.  Castillo 
was  fined  $25  and  sentenced  to  30  days  in 
jail. 

On  the  request  of  the  defendants,  the 
cases  of  the  two  Gonzalez  and  Barletta  were 
set  for  Friday  at  9  a.m.  Ball  was  set  at  $200 
for  each  defendant.  Barletta  posted  the 
bond.  All  three  defendants  entered  pleas  of 
not  guilty. 

In  connection  with  Tiiesday's  disorders. 
the  Panama  Canal  press  office  Issued  the  fol- 
lowing statement  yesterday: 

"Canal  Zone  policemen  and  firemen  have 
been  highly  commended  by  Gov  W  E. 
Potter  for  their  actions  Tuesday  In  dealing 
with  agitators  along  the  Canal  Zone-Panama 
borders  on  both  sides  of  the  Isthmus 

•'The  Governor  praised  the  policemen  and 
firemen  for  acting  conservatively  at  all  time* 
and  making  every  effort  to  avoid  incidents. 
The  men  were  told  that  the  restraint  and 
self-control  exercised  In  the  face  of  reckless, 
unreasonable  provocation  by  large  hoodlum 
elements  of  an  uncontrolled  crowd  un- 
doubtedly served  to  avoid  what  could  have 
been  tragic  consequences  and  that  they  had 
done  an  outstanding  Job  for  which  they 
could  ever  be  proud. 

■'Casualties  among  the  policemen  and  fire- 
men totaled  between  45  and  50  during  the 
day's  disturbances  On  the  Pacific  side,  one 
fireman  was  admitted  to  Gorgas  Hospital 
with  a  fractured  knee  Ten  other  firemen 
were  given  first  aid  treatment  at  the  hospital 
and  eight  other  firemen  and  seven  officers 
treated  on  the  spot.  Twenty-one  police  offi- 
cers were  treated  at  Gorgas  Hospital  for  cuts 
and  bruises  from  flying  rocks,  hunks  of  con- 
crete and  other  objects. 

"On  the  Atlantic  side,  three  police  officers 
were  struck  by  rocks  and  other  objects  One 
officer's  helmet  was  smashed  and  his  head 
cut  They  were  sent  to  Coco  Solo  Hospital 
for  first  aid  treatment  but  were  able  to  re- 
turn to  duty  when  needed  One  firefighter 
on  the  Atlantic  side  was  bruised  by  rocks 
but  did   not   require  hospital    treatment. 

"Governor  Potter  requested  assistance 
from  the  military  forces  at  2:26  pm  Tues- 
day after  Canal  Zone  policemen  and  firemen 
had  faced  demonstrators  on  the  Pacific  side 
for  4  hours  and  when  a  similar  Incident  be- 
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gan  on  Uie  Atlantic  side.  The  Canal  Zone 
Ciovernmt  at  since  early  morning  had  been 
perturbed  at  the  failure  of  the  Guardia  Na- 
clonal  to  appeax  in  the  area  of  the  mob 
gatherings.  At  any  time  the  disturbances  at 
Uie  border  could  h.ive  been  stopped  had  any 
posluve  fiction  been  taken  by  Panama. 

"Conslcerable  property  damage  was  re- 
ported on   the  Pacific  side 

'•Demon.'strators  pu&bed  five  private  auto- 
mobiles Into  a  fire  which  they  had  started 
when  a  hus  dispatcher's  shack  on  Shaler 
Road  wa«  overturned  and  set  ablaze.  There 
was  exieiiMve  damage  to  the  exterior  of  Uie 
Ancon  M\»onlc  Temple  and  to  the  windows 
and  grounds  of  the  Catholic  Home  of  the 
MaryknoU  Sisters  on  Tlvoll  Avenue  The 
Bisters  w'»re  forced  to  evacuate  the  building. 
Street  lights  along  TlvoU  and  Fourth  of  July 
Avenue  were  broken  and  three  plate  glass 
windows  smashed  by  rocks  at  tlie  Fern 
Room  of  the  Tlvoll. 

"F  ur  Canal  Zone  police  radio  care  were 
damaged:  windshields  and  windows  were 
broken  and  the  bodies  dented  Windows 
were  knocked  out  of  the  official  sedan 
assigned  to  the  chief  of  the  Canai  Zone  fire 
division.  The  body  of  one  fire  truck  was 
dented  and  sections  of  fire  hose  were  slashed 
with  knives. 

"Some  of  the  worst  damage  was  at  the 
Panama  City  railroad  station  where  looting 
was  still  gomg  on  Wednesday  morning. 
D«monstraU-»rs  set  fire  uj  a  passenger  coach 
standing  on  the  station  track,  burning  it  to 
the  sills.  At  leait  three  private  automobiles, 
some  of  which  belonged  tC'  railroad  person- 
nel, were  burned  In  the  same  fire 

"The  l-'agga*:e  room  at  the  Panama  station 
was  l'x^t(*d  and  the  small  office  enclosure  in 
the  bagvagc  room  burned.  A  large  safe  In 
the  baggage  room  was  stolen.  One  of  the 
raUroad'H  car  Inspectors  was  struck  on  the 
head  by  rocks 

"The  Panama  frelehthouse  was  open  for 
business  Wednesday  morning  with  National 
Guardsmen  on  duty  In  the  freight  yards. 

"Tuesday's  disturbances  caused  little 
nbRenteelsm  In  company-government  offices 
and  unit*  Wednesday  although  a  number  of 
employees  rep<jrted  late  A  few  Pai;an;anian 
employees  had  previously  req.iested  time  off 
for  the  national  holidays  and  they  had  not 
been  expected  to  report 

"Buses  were  not  running  Into  the  Canal 
2^ne  from  Panama  but  bos  service  within 
the  Canal  Zone  was  operating  out  of  a 
temporary  bus  station  near  the  Ancon 
Laundry. 

"Crews  from  the  community  services  divi- 
sion were  out  along  the  Pacific  side  border 
streets  Wednesday  morning  cleaning  up 
the  debris  left  from  the  disturbances  Tues- 
day 

"Class«i  were  suspended  Wednesday  at  the 
Ancon  E.ementary  Schcx)!  where  a  gasoline 
bomb  was  thrown  at  the  school  gymna-slum 
Just  off  Fourth  of  July  Avenue  before  sun- 
rise Wednesday  morning.  All  other  Canal 
Zone  schools  are  operating  as  usual  as  were 
traffic  through  the  canal  and  com{>any- 
government  activities. 

"Using  a  B-ilboa  Are  department  pickup 
truck  as  a  base  of  operations,  the  supply 
and  community  service  bureau  handed  out 
500  sandwiches  and  served  25  gallons  of  colTee 
prepared  by  the  Bone  prllcemen  and  firemen 
Tuesday,  from  noon  on.  when  It  became 
evident  that  they  would  be  unable  to  go 
home  for  lunch  There  also  were  76  hot 
meals  served  at  the  Balboa  flre  station  to 
the  men  staiidlng  on  the  ready  there." 
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All    Troops    Now    Back    From    BoRDia — Ri- 
pvBLic    Will    Remain    Orr    Limits    "Till 
Agitation    Ceases" — Gajthzk 
The  Canal  Z-jne-RepubUc  of  Panama  fron- 
tier on   the  Atlantic  side  was  scheduled   to 
return   to   normal   at  8   pm    today  with   the 
Army  handing  back  responsibility  for  border 


r  mtrol  to  the  Canai  Zone  police.  The  same 
handover  took  place  yesterday  afternoon  otx 
the  Pacific  side. 

The  uoops  whicli  bavs  been  withdrawn 
frjm  the  perimeter  of  the  C&nal  Zone  are 
being  held  In  reserve  posiUons.  Some  of 
them  are  back  In  their  barracks,  while  others 
are  being  held  close  by  the  areas  which  were 
Tuesday's  front  lines 

Panama  remains  ofl  limits  to  U5  service- 
men and  tl.elr  dependents,  and  according  to 
Caribbean  Command  boss  Lt  Gen.  Ridgiey 
C'.aliher  will  remain  so  "till  the  agitation 
(.fAses  and  I  feel  it  safe  for  my  personnel  to 
ei.tcr  the  Republic. " 

It  1*  understood  Canal  Zjne  Gov.  WlHiam 
E  r  !tter,  who  has  advised  civilian  residents 
of  the  zone  to  keep  out  of  the  Republic, 
shares  Galther's  views. 

Four  Panamanians  arrested  during  Tues- 
day's frontier  fracas  appeared  In  Balboa 
Maelstrate's  Court  today 

Meanwhile  rhftrces  of  reprl.sal  rose  In  Pan- 
ama over  Canal  Zone  cancellation  of  certain 
supply  purchasing  In  Panama  till  zone  In- 
sTiectors  can  inspect  the  manufacturing 
i;'r  "^psf PS 

It  Is  believed  that  the  Inspectors  will  not 
return  to  the  plants  in  Panama  till  the  city 
is  again  on  limits  and  Potter  cancels  his 
advice  to  stay  out  of  town. 

At  the  time  the  purchase  restrictions  went 
into  efTect.  Potter  Instructed  zone  health 
.'ind  supply  officials  that  inspections  should 
be  resumed  as  promptly  as  was  practical  It 
was  emphasized  today  that  the  purchasing 
restrictions  were  imposed  Jointly  by  the 
PiJiama  Canal  and  Caribbean  Command. 

Work  started  today  on  tidying  up  the  zone 
in  the  wake  of  the  Independence  Day  affray 
Nothing  was  yet  being  done  about  the  looted 
Panama  City  and  Colon  Railroad  station. 
The  extent  of  the  damage  to  these  two  build- 
ings has  not   been  assessed   yet. 

There  was  a  slight  fiurry  of  frontier  ac- 
tivity this  morning  and  yesterday  at  Shaler 
Road,  where  three  cars  were  burned  Taesdav. 
National  Guard  forces  were  swiftly  on  the 
scene,  and  nothing  developed. 

The  withdrawal  of  troops  from  the  Canal 
Zone  frontier  on  the  Atlantic  side  followed 
an  uneventful  Colcn  Day,  when  thousands 
of  celebrators  traveled  over  from  Panama 

One  US  source  today  gave  mu"h  credit 
for  the  Atlantic  side  tranquillity  to  Pana- 
ma's 1903  heroine  Miss  Amlnta  Melendez. 
who  was  flying  the  Panamanian  flag  at  half 
stall  on  her  home  following  Tuesdays  Canal 
Zone-Republic  of  Panama  violence.  Much 
respected  In  Colon,  she  called  the  US  Con- 
sulate there  to  express  her  regret  at  Tues- 
day's developments. 

In  Balboa  Magistrate's  Court  today  Eze- 
qulel Gonzalez  Nunez,  a  16-year-old  Pana- 
manian student,  and  a  man  of  a  .'Similar 
name,  Ezequiel  Gonzalez  Meneses,  23,  un- 
employed, were  called  lor  trial  Jointly  on 
charges  of  disturbing  the  peace.  November  3. 
The  parents  of  Gonzalez  Nunez  were  pres- 
ent. Though  Gonzalez  Meneses  had  been 
g:ven  opportunity  to  contact  his  family,  he 
told  the  court  he  had  not  reached  them. 
Both  had  been  given  continuance  tci  see 
coimsel,  but  at  first  neither  was  represented 
by  an  attorney. 

After  the  taking  of  evidence  started,  Pana- 
manian attorney  Woodrow  de  Castro,  who 
was  present  t.3  represent  another  defendant. 
Luis  Humberto  Barletta,  olTered  to  represent 
the  two  young  men  free  of  charge  and  they 
accepted 

Barletta.  47.  s  garage  man.  Is  a  half  brother 
of  Panama's  second  vice  president,  HeracUo 
Barletta. 

The  Gonzalez  pair's  case  lasted  all  morning 
and  was  to  be  resumed  this  afternoon.  Bar- 
letta. who  Is  also  charged  with  disturbing 
the  peace,  will  be  tried  next. 

NOIST    CROtJP 

Testimony  by  Captain  Oaddls  Wall.  Dis- 
trict Police  CoiTimander  at  Balboa,  outlined 


to  the  court  how  Gonzalez  Nunez,  bearer  of 
a  large  Panama  flag,  had  been  one  of  a  very 
noisy  group  which  became  increasingly  dis- 
orderly on  Tlvoll  Avenue  Tuesday  morning, 
pushing  and  shoving  police  and  refusing  to 
obey  police  Instrucuons  to  stay  on  the  Pan- 
ama sidewalk  after  the  disturbance  bad 
reached  the  point  where  they  had  been  asked 
to  do  so 

The  location  of  the  Canal  Zone  boundary 
at  this  point  was  established,  and  Wall  testi- 
fied that  the  point  where  Gonzalez  Nuiiez 
was  arrested  was  5  or  10  feet  inside  the  Canal 
Zone  border. 

■wiPTO  flags 

Several  times  Wall  said,  the  crowd  had 
touched  Canal  Zone  jXjUce  with  their  flags 
then  wiped  the  flags  with  their  handker- 
chiefs to  denote  they  were  now   dirty. 

Finally  Gonzalez  Nunez  draped  his  flag 
arc'und  the  neck  of  Canal  Zone  Policeman 
John  F.  McDowell. 

Police  Chief  B.  A.  Darden,  who  witnessed 
the  incident,  ordered  the  arrest. 

At  this  point.  Gonzalez  Meneses  detached 
himself  from  the  hostile  crowd  and  tried  to 
take  the  student  away  from  police. 

In  court  this  morning  to  observe  proceed- 
ings was  Panamas  acting  director  of  physical 
education,   Alfredo  Mlnutto. 

Attorney  Carlos  Garay.  of  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice, was  seated  inside  the  court  rail. 

Earlier  this  morning  a  student  committee 
had  called  on  both  the  EducaUon  and  For- 
eign Ministries  to  ask  that  they  Interest 
thenisel\es  in  the  young  defendants'  behalf. 

In  court  earlier,  a  dlsturbing-the-peace 
case  against  Cayo  Julio  Rodriguez.  18.  Pana- 
manian, was  dismissed  on  the  government's 
motion.  He  had  been  accused  of  making 
obscene  gestures  tciward  pciice  and  troops 
on  Thatcher  Highway  on  Wednesday. 

today's  lncident 

This  morning's  Shaler  Road  Incident  took 
plsce  when  canal  employees  began  clearing 
burned  automobiles  and  other  rubbish  from 
the  bus  parking  lot  there — scene  of  much 
cf  Tuesday's  rioting. 

In  the  process  a  small  Panama  flag  was 
found  attached  to  pan  of  a  light  pole.  When 
it  was  being  removed  a  group  surged  over 
from  Panama,  but  the  trouble  was  shortlived. 

Shortly  after  3:30  p.m.  yesterday  a  crowd 
which  had  grown  to  approximately  300  peo- 
ple gathered  In  Panama  near  the  Legislative 
Palace  Just  off  Tlvoll  Avenue. 

Members  of  the  crowd  planted  a  3  by  S'^j 
f(.x>t  Panamanian  flag  mounted  on  a  mop 
handle  a.s  a  ma.'^t  in  the  Canal  Zone  about 
30  yards  below  the  Tl\'Oll  guest  house  park- 
ing area. 

Mai.  B.  A.  Darden.  chief  of  the  Canal 
Z  ine  police,  who  had  been  alerted  to  the 
situation,  telephoned  Lt.  Col.  Saturnino 
Flores  at  the  Guardia  Naclonal  Headquarters 
in  Panama. 

Darden  requested  the  cooperation  of  the 
guards  in  restraining  the  cr:wd  to  avoid 
violence  while  the  flag  was  removed  from  the 
z^one. 

Within  minutes  a  detachment  of  National 
Guardsmen  mounted  on  motorcycles  and  in 
patrol  cars  arilved  at  the  scene  near  the 
Legislative  Palace  and  restrained  the  crowd. 

The  flag  was  removed  by  a  Canal  Zone  po- 
liceman without  Incident. 

Darden  advised  the  National  Guardsman  in. 
charge  of  the  detachment  that  the  Guardia 
Nacioni'.l  o,->u:d  obtain  the  flag  at  any  time 
desired  from  the  Balboa  police  station. 

Following  the  incident  Henry  L.  Donovan, 
Director  of  the  Canal  Zone  Government's 
civil  affairs  bureau,  dispatched  a  letter  to 
Flores.  second  In  command  of  the  National 
Guard  stating: 

"Dear  Comandant*  Flores; 

"I  want  to  express  sincere  appreciation  for 
the  immediate  response  by  the  Guardia  Na- 
clonid  this  aftem(X>n  when  Major  Darden 
telephoned  you  to  request  cooperation  In 
restraining   the  cro'wd   which   bad  gathered 
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and  planted  a  Panamanian  flag  In  the  Canal 
ZoDe.  The  Immediate  reaction  on  this  occa- 
sion served  to  avoid  what  might  well  have 
resulted  In  further  unfortunate  Incldenta. 

"We  both  can  take  pride  In  this  fine  exam- 
ple of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
rapid  cooperation  of  the  Canal  Zone  police 
and  the  Guardla  Naclonal  In  a  tense  situa- 
tion." 

COT  NTERM  AND  ED  ' 

In  reference  to  Darden's  denial  yesterday 
that  he  had  been  unable  to  control  his  men 
Tuesday  and  that  one  of  his  orders  were 
countermanded  by  Potter.  National  Guard 
commander.  Col.  Bolivar  Valarlno  t<xlay 
backed  up  the  report  made  by  National 
Guard  Capt.  Manuel  J.  Hurtado  regarding 
Darden. 

Vallarlno  said  Hurtado  based  his  report 
on  statements  made  by  Darden  in  the  pres- 
ence of  several  persons  Including  newsmen 

Hurtado's  report  said  Darden  had  agreed 
In  his  presence  to  allow  small  groups  of  s"i- 
dents  to  enter  the  Canal  Zone  with  fl■^^'s 
but  later  welshed  on  the  agreement  when  he 
was  countermanded  by  some  higher  auth  r- 
Ity,  'probably  Governor  Potter  " 

Vallarlno  praised  Hurtado  as  a  levelhead- 
ed and  conscientious  officer  who  has  never 
had  any  reason  'to  resort  to  slanted  Inter- 
pretations." 

Meanwhile  Canal  Zone  community  life 
proceeded  more  or  less  normally,  except  for 
the  Ancon  elementary  s<.-hix>l  which  re- 
mained closed  today 

There  are  393  puplLs  In  the  Ancon  school 
most  of  them  tuition  students  wh>->se  parents 
reside   In   the   Republic   of   Panama 

The  Ancon  School  has  been  closed  since 
Wednesday. 

The  first  street  lights  to  be  repaired  today 
were  three  located  near  the  Shaler  Road  bus 
terminal  section  Before  work  could  be 
started  a  Panamanian  fla«  was  removed  from 
the  top  of  one  pole  and  the  remnants  of 
flaps  were  removed  from  one  or  her 

Street  lights  damaged  In  the  Shaler  Road 
area  included  six  light  standards  which  had 
been  torn  down  and  three  others  with  broken 
light  shades  and  bulbs 

It  was  expected  that  street  lighting  In 
the  section  of  the  city  would  be  In  full  oper- 
ation by  the  end  of  next  week, 

TELEVISION  FILM  LOST 

Two  weeks'  worth  of  television  film  was 
destroyed  by  members  of  a  mob  when  they 
looted  the  baegat^e  rtx)m  of  the  Panama  rail- 
way station  in  Panama  City  and  burned  a 
railroad  car  Tuesday.  Caribbean  Forces  net- 
work announced  yesterday 

As  a  result  It  will  be  necessary  for  CFN 
to  telecast  reoeat  programs  from  now 
through  November  29.  until  more  film  can  be 
obtained  from  Armed  Forces  Radio  and  Tele- 
vlaicm  Service  m  L'i.<;  A:./eles. 

'  C.^NAL    ?ONE    BLAMm 

Panama  City  newspapers  today  continued 
to  put  the  blame  for  last  Tuesday's  Incidents 
at  the  Canal  Zone  border  on  zone  authori- 
ties In  particular  and  US  ofHclals  In  general. 

The  morning  tabloid  Critlca  editorially 
blamed  Potter  for  the  worsening  of  relations 
between    Panama   and   the    United   States 

■  Undoubtedly  our  problems  with  the 
United  States  have  been  becoming  mure 
aggravated  by  the  noncompliance  with  treaty 
obligations 

"But  •  •  •  the  deepening  of  the  resent- 
ment and  the  crisis  which  has  arisen  within 
the  last  few  days  In  our  relations  with  the 
U'T^.-ted  States,  are  also  due  •  •  *  to  the  In- 
efflclency,  lack  of  respect  abuse,  and  even 
Ignorance  of  an  official  like  William  P'  t- 
ter   •    •    •  "   the   editorial   said. 

WOUNDED    PICTXJKn) 

The  other  morning  tabloid  EI  Dia  pub- 
lished pictures  of  those  who  received  bullet 
wounds  In  Tuesday's  fracas  at  the  Panama- 
Canal  Zone  boundary. 


One  Oarloe  Kmlllo  Santanach.  who  ha.s  a 
bullet  wound  In  his  left  leg.  said  he  was  shot 
by  an  American  soldier 

However,  Salvador  Herrera.  who  was  shot 
In  the  rtght  leg;  Nlcolaa  Peree  Amores.  als<:> 
shot  In  the  left  leg.  and  Ceclllo  Jimenez,  who 
has  a  bullet  encrusted  In  his  lower  Jaw.  all 
declare  they  were  shot  by  Canal  Zone  police- 
men. 

Another  of  the  Injured  from  ball  ammuni- 
tion Is  12-year-old  Olorlela  Moran.  who  has 
a  serious  buUet  wound  in  the  stomach  ac- 
cording to  Santo  Tomas  HosplUil  charts 

Yesterday  both  Canal  Zone  military  au- 
thorities and  Darden  said  no  ball  ammuni- 
tion had  been  fired  by  soldiers  of  Canal  Zone 
pollcem.en  during  the  fracas 

Military  authorities  admitted  one  of  the 
demonstrators  had  been  pr-xlded  with  a 
bayonet.  Santo  Tomas  Hospital  reported 
treating  nine  p)ersons  with  bayonet  wounds. 

REPRISALS 

Editorially.  El  Dla  rapped  Canal  2:one 
authorities  for  taking  economic  reprisals 
against  Panama  by  suspending  purchases 
from  local  merchants. 

The  editorial  recalled  the  actions  of  the 
Red  .Army  In  Budapest  and  Warsaw  and  won- 
dered whether  "the  United  States  Intends  to 
apply  sanctions  to  Panamanians  simply  be- 
cause they  want  to  be  free  and  to  exercise 
the  sacred  right  of  being  free  " 

In  one  of  two  editorials,  entitled  '•The  Big 
Stick."  the  noon  tabloid  La  Hora  also  re- 
ferred today  to  the  suspension  of  Panama 
deliveries  to  the  Canal  Zone,  calling  It  "eco- 
nomic aggression  undoubtedly  aimed  at  sub- 
mitting us  to  their  exclusive  will  " 

In  the  other  editorial.  La  Hora  called  for 
the  "removal  of  the  Canal  Company  officials 
responsible  for  the  armed  Intervention  of 
American  troops"  In  Tuesday's  fracas,  "as 
absolutely  Indlspenslble  to  opening  the  way 
for  a  return  to  normalcy  and  peace  " 

Yesterday,  an  editorial  In  the  government 
newspaper  El  Pals  pleaded  for  unity  and  good 
Judgment  on  the   part  of  all  Panamanians. 

That  editorial,  like  others  published  yes- 
terd.iy  and  today  In  some  Panama  City  news- 
papers, deplored  the  desecration  of  the 
American  flag  at  the  US.  Embassy  Tuesday. 
but  insisted  In  the  official  government  view 
that  this  Incident  was  preceded  by  "the 
trampling  and  desecration"  of  the  Pana- 
manian flag  by  a  Canal  Zone  policeman 
during  the  height  of  Tuesday's  clashes  with 
Panamanians  attempting  to  enter  the  Caual 
Zone  carrying  Panamanian  flags. 

WASHINGTON 

Meanwhile  stateside.  In  Washington.  Dr. 
Arturo  Morg.in  Morales,  chared  d'afTalrs  of 
Panama.  Insisted  today  that  Canal  25one  po- 
lice had  torn  down  a  Panamanian  flag,  pro- 
voking Panamanian  demonstrators  to  attack 
the  U  S   Embassy  November  3 

The  United  SUtes  yesterday  denied  that  It 
was  responsible  for  the  rioting.  State  De- 
partment spokesman  Lincoln  White  said  the 
United  States  had  done  nothing  "to  inflame 
the  situation." 

But  Morgan  Morales  said  that  the  Pana- 
manian charges  were  supported  by  eyewit- 
ness accounts  of  U.S.  newsmen  to  reports 
that  Canal  Zone  police  "tore  down"  a  Pana- 
manian flag  tied  to  a  lamp  post  by  students 
who  had  entered  the  Zone 

orrrERENCEis 

The  Panamanian  official  said  the  demon- 
strations also  resulted  from  long-standing 
diCferencee  between  Panama  and  the  United 
States  over  the  Interpretation  of  the  1955 
treaty. 

He  said  that  the  wage  dispute  was  only 
one  Instance  of  a  series  of  misunderstand- 
ings" 

Morgan  Morales  said  Panama  also  dis- 
agreed with  the  r  S  policy  to  purchase  food- 
stuffs for  Canal  Zone  forces  In  areas  outside 
Panama  or  the  United  States. 


Morgan  Morales  called  for  "strict  appli- 
cation '  of  the  treaties  and  perhaps  some 
changes  He  also  said  It  would  be  "a  good 
Idea"  If  Panama  received  more  revenue  from 
the  canal 

"Panama  feels  she  doesn't  have  all  the 
advantages  sh  ■  should  have."  he  stated  In  a 
recorded  television  interview. 


BRAaS  TACKS   OF  THE  ICC  AD- 

MTNLSTRATIVF   PROBLEM 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  there  has  been  considerable  dis- 
cussion of  the  independent  ayencies  as 
an  instrumentality  of  goveinnifnt  Ad- 
ministrative practice  and  procedure  gen- 
erally have  likewise  recently  received 
much  attention. 

Emphasis  has  been  focused  by  the  re- 
ports of  the  Commission  on  Ortianiza- 
tion  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, "Legal  Services  and  Pro- 
cedures"—March  1955.  Similarly,  con- 
gressional investigations  have  spotlight- 
ed difficulties  in  the  tremendous  area  of 
agency  operations  and  administrative 
procedure. 

Many  remedies  are  currently  beinp  dis- 
cussed. Included  are  reorganization, 
uniform  rules,  abolition,  division  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  other  major  reforms. 
Anthony  F.  Arpaia,  Commissioner  and 
former  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  is  a  brilliant  and  ar- 
ticulate lawyer.  He  has  an  Intimate  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  opera- 
tion of  our  first  independent  agency,  the 
ICC. 

Recently.  Commi-ssioner  Arpaia  deliv- 
ered an  address  at  the  New  En^hmd 
Transportation  Futurama.  spon.sored  by 
the  Transportation  Association  of  Ameri- 
ca and  the  New  England  Council.  His 
speech  makes  a  strong  case  again.st  the 
blunderbuss  approach  to  solving  the  Fed- 
eral administrative  problems.  He  speaks 
clearly  and  forcefully.  In  a  straitjht- 
from-the-shoulder  attitude,  he  deline- 
ates the  necessity  of  a  selective  approach 
using  the  ICC  as  an  example.  I  know 
my  colleagues  will  be  interested  in  this 
timely  sE>eech.  appropriately  entitled 
"The  Brass  Tacks  of  the  ICC  Admin- 
istrative   Problem,"    which    follows: 

The  Brass  Tacks  of  the  ICC  Adminxstrative 
Problem 

(Address  by  Anthony  Arpaia) 
By  the  very  title  of  this  conference — 
"Transportation  Futurama  " — It  Is  clear  that 
your  concern  is  with  the  future  of  trans- 
portation, not  with  Its  past.  That  future. 
In  large  measure,  will  depend  on  the  part  the 
Government  will  play  in  Its  regulation.  No 
law  Is  self-executing  Therefore,  the  means 
by  which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  is 
administered  will  be  an  essential  part  of  lis 
future. 

Transportation  regulation  Is  now.  and  will 
for  some  time  be,  generally  accepted  as  a 
necessary  function  of  Government.  Two  as- 
pects of  It  are  presently  under  official  Inquiry 
and  study.  First.  Its  scope,  and  secondly.  Its 
effectiveness  and  efficiency.     In  other  words. 
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the  answers  to  t"*©  questions  are  being 
sought  How  much  regulation  do  we  need, 
and  how  should  It  be  administered? 

Perhaps  the  two  t<jplc«  cannot  be  com- 
pletely separated,  but  I  shall  confine  my  dis- 
cussion Uxlay  to  the  subject  of  the  Federal 
regulatory  machinery  As  a  preliminary  ob- 
servation, I  will  say  that  the  present  lotAl 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  for  the  regulation  of 
surface  transportation  is  modest  Hence, 
assuming  that  Government  control  will  con- 
tinue, the  real  question  Is.  How  can  we  get 
the  most  and  best  results  for  that  cost^ 

Exjierts  In  and  out  of  Government  have  for 
some  time  given  this  subject  considerable  at- 
tention In  fH<.-t  in  the  last  30  years  there 
have  been  22  official  In  vest. gat  ions  dealing 
primarily  or  exclusively  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. Tins  number  does  not  Include  thi->6e 
now  under  way  In  addition,  there  have  been 
many  independent  studies  by  outside  ex- 
perts. From  such  sources  have  come  numer- 
ous proposals  for  the  re^irganlzation  of  Fed- 
eral transportation  functions  These  pro- 
posals differ  widely  In  extent  and  practi- 
cability. Some  would  go  to  extremes.  To  a 
few,  the  so-called  independent  agency,  in 
spite  of  what  the  courU  have  said.  Is  extra- 
constitutional.  They  would  abolish  it  en- 
tirely Others  belong  to  the  "standpat," 
negative  school — they  resist  any  change. 

These  extremists  live  in  the  past  In  vary- 
ing degrees  Tliose  who  consider  the  Inde- 
pendent agency  as  a  headless  fourth  braJich 
of  the  Government  resort,  in  part,  to  condi- 
tions prevailing  during  the  reign  of  James 
the  First  of  England  and  the  18th  century 
to  support  their  thesis  On  the  other  hand. 
the  "sUndpatters"  give  no  weight  to  the 
massive  economic  and  technological  changes 
which  have  revolutionized  transportation  In 
the  last  quarter  century. 

I  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  any  of 
them  But  sincerity  is  not  the  issue.  Sin- 
cere men  can  be  wrong,  as  history  has  re- 
peatedly shown  Our  concern  is  with  reality, 
not  with  theorems;  with  utility,  not  ab- 
stractions. What  we  need  first  are  the 
facts--a  particularized  analysis  of  the  pres- 
ent operations  TTien,  and  only  then,  can 
we  evaluate  necessary  changes  Now.  what 
are  the  facts'" 

Although  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
has  seen  major  amendment  from  time  to 
time,  the  Commission's  organizational  struc- 
ture has  remained  esiicntlally  unchanged 
since  Its  formation  True.  In  1952  the  Sen- 
ate hired  an  out.>;lde  group  of  management 
experts  who  m.ade  some  recommendations 
In  what  was  known  as  the  Wolf  Report. 
This  resulted  In  some  functional  reallne- 
ment  of  Bureaus  within  the  Agency  and  the 
creation  of  the  Office  of  Managing  Director, 
whose  duties  are  principally  of  the  house- 
keeping type,  but  the  Commission  still  re- 
mained the  repository  of  an  assortment  of 
duties  and  the  horizontal  layers  of  authority 
remained  vindlsturbed 

Unt"4  1935,  with  slightly  over  100  class  I 
railroads  and  several  hundred  short-line  and 
switching  railroads  within  its  jurisdiction, 
the  combination  of  qviasl-le^islatlve.  quasi- 
Judicial,  and  administrative  functions  in  one 
agency  was  manageable  At  that  time  trans- 
portation problems  were  homogeneous  and 
limited 

"Vast  changes  began  with  the  Motor  Car- 
rier Act  of  1935  This  and  subsequent  leg- 
islation not  only  added  to  the  adjudicatory 
burdens,  but  thrust  an  unprecedented  vol- 
ume and  variety  of  duties  upon  the  Com- 
mission. 

Before  motor  carriers  were  regulated,  the 
administrative  chores,  for  example,  those  re- 
lating to  safety,  locomotive  inspection,  serv- 
ice, compliance,  accounts,  annual  repi^-rts. 
Investigations,  and  statistics  were  Incidental 
and  cloeely  related.  The  policing  Job  was 
likewise  limited — a  railroad's  operating  rights 
were   not  restricted   as  to  cummodities,   and 


Its  territorial  authority  could  hardly  be  vi- 
olated— It  ran  on  fixed  tracks  between  fixed 
poinu  None  of  the  complications  arising 
out  of  ambulatory  operations  of  motor  car- 
riers existed.  These  complications  were 
made  worse  by  certificate  restrictions  of  ter- 
ritory, routes,  commodities,  and  service. 
The  tariff  filings  of  railroads  were  few  in 
number  as  compared  with  those  now  filed 
for  IB, 000  or  more  motor  carriers  of  various 
classifications,  water  carriers,  and  freight 
forwarders.  There  were  no  Insurance  re- 
quirements for  railroads.  Their  ecjuipment 
was  more  standardized  and  there  was  more 
uniformity  In  safety  appliances,  equipment, 
and  operations. 

Railroads  did  not  require  extensive  Com- 
mls.'.lon  supervision  over  hours  of  service 
keeping  of  logs,  and  minimum  qualifications 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  drivers  It  was 
not  necessary  to  p>oiice  passenger  bus  re- 
quirements, brokers'  licenses  shippers"  asso- 
ciations, and  Illegal  public  traiisportatlon. 
To  add  further  to  this  list  of  administrative 
burdens,  the  Commission  became  resfx-nsibie 
for  the  safety  of  operations  of  millions  of 
trucks  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  even 
though  they  are  exempt  from  economic  regu- 
lation, or  are    privately   opierated. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  of  now,  of  the  2.286 
people  employed  by  the  Commission.  1,429 
or  62  5  percent,  most  of  them  in  the  field. 
are  chiefly  engaged  In  purely  administrative 
duties  which  have  little  or  no  relation  to  the 
quasi-legislative  and  quasi-Judicial  functions 
which  are.  and  should  be.  the  Commission's 
principal  concern  If  the  shipping  public  is 
to  be  protected  and  the  national  interest  In 
the  economic  soundness  of  public  transpxjrta- 
tlon  is  to  be  preserved 

Although  the  work  of  the  Commission  is 
split  along  functional  lines  by  Bureaus,  the 
responsibility  of  the  Commt.<*loners  at  the 
top  Is  not,  and  cannot  under  the  present 
system  he  so  divided.  Therefore,  the  under- 
lying issue  In  the  investigations  and  studies 
directed  toward  the  improvement  of  efficiency 
of  the  Commission,  whether  recognized  or 
not.  Is:  Is  It  practical  and  realistic  for  a 
body  of  11  men  to  effectively  manage  such 
extensive  administrative  taf.ks  and.  at  the 
same  time,  properly  perform  their  adjudica- 
tory functions? 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  some  of  these 
duties  are  somewhat  incompatible,  there  is 
necessarily  an  inordinate  drain  on  the  time 
of  the  Commissioners  and  diversion  of  at- 
tention and  energy  from  the  functions  for 
which  a  Commission-type  organization  Is 
es.sentlally  adapted  and  needed  But  of 
greater  moment  Is  the  organizational  mon- 
strosity presented  when  11  Commissioners 
must  somehow  find  the  time.  In  between  the 
hea\-y  workload  of  deciding  cases,  to  meet. 
deliberate  and  agree  to  take  action  necessar)' 
to  give  efficiency  and  direction  to  such  c^im- 
pletely  administrative  operations  as  I  have 
mentioned 

One  might  as  well  expect  a  quarterback  in 
the  huddle  to  get  a  majority  vote  of  the  11 
men  on  a  football  team  before  putting  the 
ball  Into  play.  The  Com.mlssloners  do  the 
best  they  can  but  the  very  cumbersomeness 
of  majority  approval  as  applied  to  these 
purely  administrative  matters  makes  It  diffi- 
cult to  get  action  at  all.  since  everybody's 
b'a.<^iness  shortly  becomes  nobody's  business, 
and  nothing  is  so  frustrating  as  the  eternal 
haneing   on   of   an   Incompleted  task. 

The  public  and  the  Congress  properly  ex- 
7>ect  the  Commi.-^ioners.  not  staff  people,  to 
account  for  every  Commission  action.  The 
amount  of  time  they  must  s!-)end  in  answer- 
ing mall,  preparing  regular  and  special  re- 
port*, giving  formal  testimony  on  matters 
such  as  Inadequate  supply  of  cars,  accidents, 
violation?,  accounting  rules,  safety  and  ad- 
ministrative efficiency,  et  cetera,  eometlmee 
reaches  extraordinary  proportions  Com- 
missioners are  held  answerable  too  for  the 
action,  or  lack  of  action,  of  the  staff  wherever 
liM-.ited  or  whatever  their  d-jtles. 


Without  question,  matters  which  involve 
the  determination  of  reasonable  rates,  public 
convenience  and  necessity,  unjust  discrimi- 
nation, consistency  with  the  public  Interest, 
reorganizations,  the  propriety  of  securities" 
Issues,  and  the  many  sections  of  the  act 
which  require  the  establisiiment  and  inter- 
pretation of  statutory  policy,  are  functions 
which  justify  the  Judicial  tyF>e  of  approach 
and  composite  Judgment. 

To  develop  rules  and  regulations  covering 
uniform  accounting,  safety,  filing  of  reports, 
and  related  activities,  however,  requires  In- 
formation, education,  consultation,  and  ne- 
gotiation In  the  first  Instance.  It  is  only 
after  such  methods  fail  to  produce  a  rule  or 
regulation  which  will  serve  public  purposes 
that  the  true  quasi  legislative  function  comes 
into  play.  It  is  then  that  a  hearing  or  rep- 
resentations by  all  Bides  is  necessary.  If  a 
new  rule,  or  a  change  In  a  rule  proposed  by  a 
bureau,  is  not  accepted,  the  Commission,  in 
the  capacity  of  an  Independent,  imptirtial 
agency  resolves  the  problem. 

Once  the  rules,  regulations,  or  standards 
have  been  set.  however,  the  duty  of  admin- 
istering Inspection,  supply  of  cars,  compli- 
ance with  insurance  requirements,  compli- 
ance with  hours  of  service,  maintenance  of 
drivers'  logs,  inspection  of  safety  appliances 
and  equipment,  filing  of  reports,  checking 
accounts,  keeping  of  statistics.  Investigation 
of  violations,  and  enforcement  is  a  straight- 
line  managerial  and  administrative  Job  re- 
quiring clearcut  action.  For  this  Job.  one- 
man  maniigement  would  be  more  appropri- 
ate and  more  effective. 

The  adjudicatory  functions  of  the  Com- 
mission have  become  of  such  complexity  and 
magnitude  that  they  allow  little  time  for 
other  tasks  They  were  enormously  In- 
creased by  legislation  between  1935  and 
19.=>8.  The'  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1935  imme- 
diately Involved  a  flocxl  of  processing  over 
80.000  grandfather  certificates  for  operat- 
Uig  authority,  plus  the  ever-continuing 
stream  of  applications  for  new  authority  since 
tliat   time 

The  transportation  policy  of  1940  changed 
the  entire  theory  of  reg-ulation,  'Until  that 
time  the  function  of  the  ICC  was  mainly  to 
protect  the  public  against  unreasonable  or 
discriminatory  rates  With  the  regulation 
of  competitive  transportion  services  and  the 
adoption  of  the  policy,  in  addition  to  its 
original  function,  the  Commission  was  re- 
quired to  maintain  healthy  competition  be- 
tween carriers  of  all  kinds  while  preserving 
the  Inherent  advantages  of  each.  Because  of 
Intense  competition,  the  volume  and  com- 
plexity of  rate,  operating  rights,  control  and 
merger,  and  other  proceedings  increased 
enormously 

A  few  statistics  will  Illustrate  the  changes 
In  the  workload  To  use  only  the  most  im- 
portant cateeorles  of  matters  Involving 
economic  interests  of  the  public  and  the 
carriers  as  an  Illustration :  In  1934,  there 
were  only  61  proceedings  authorizing  exten- 
sion of  operating  rights  of  railroads  In 
1958.  there  were  3.895  proceedings  for  operat- 
ing rights  of  all  kinds,  not  Including  3.999 
applications  for  temporary  authority  In 
1934.  there  were  127  investigation  and  sus- 
pension rate  cases;  In  1958,  there  were  1.865 
investigation  and  suspension  proceedings 
In  1934,  there  were  only  18  proceedings  In- 
volving the  acquisition,  consolidation,  or 
control  of  carriers.  In  :958.  there  were  1 ,42G 
m.-itters  of  this  type. 

Recent  legislation  further  Increased  the 
workload.  The  rollback  of  exempt  com- 
modities with  grandfather  rights,  the  redefi- 
nition of  contract  carriage,  the  Jurisdiction 
over  discontinuances  of  passenger  services, 
and  the  Government  guarantee  of  private 
loans  to  railroads  created  another  batch  of 
matters  requiring  adjudication. 

An  example  of  the  IncompatlbUltr  of  the 
position  of  the  Commission  arises  out  of  its 
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responsibility  In  connection  with  the  Gov- 
ernment ^firantee  of  loans.  The  Commis- 
sion must,  by  law,  determine  whether  an  ap- 
plicant railroad  Is  eligible  for  a  Government 
guarantee  of  a  loan  from  prtvate  sources. 
Whether  the  applicant  Is  qualified  by  the 
standards  set  by  Congress  for  such  assist- 
ance Is  a  true  quasl-judlclal  determination. 
However,  experience  has  shown  that  the 
Commission  also  Is  placed  In  the  position 
of  being  the  contracting  party  for  the  Gt  •. - 
ernment.  It  must  prep>are.  negotiate,  and 
sign  the  guarantee  agreement,  and  supervise 
the  loan.  It  administers  the  provisions  of 
the  lean  and  guarantee  agreement,  has  the 
power  to  alter  and  extend  the  loan  terms, 
declare  a  default  If  necessary,  accept  the  col- 
lateral and  pass  upon  It  when  default  ck-cuts 
Although  the  situation  has  not  yet  arl.sen.  I 
would  assume  that  the  lenders  would  expect 
the  Commission  to  obtain  the  necessary  ap- 
propriation from  Congress  in  the  event  of  a 
default.     These  are  not  adjudicatory  tasks 

Is  It  appropriate  that  the  Commission  be 
required  to  All  the  role  of  an  Interested  par*y, 
when  It  must  adjudicate  matters  which  may 
vitally  affect  the  economic  Interests  of  a  rail- 
road loan  applicant  during  the  life  of  the 
loan?  Suppose,  further,  the  railroad  should 
wind  up  In  bankruptcy — the  Commission 
WouJd  be  required  to  pass  on  a  plan  of  re- 
organization In  which  It.  as  a  party  par- 
ticipant, was  responsible  for  the  creditor 
status  of  the  U.S.  Government.  It  Is  not 
only  an  inconsistent  role  but,  frankly,  down- 
right uncomfortable. 

Now,  what  does  all  this  mean?  It  means 
eimply  that  the  heavy  demands  on  the  Com- 
mission's attention  and  time  for  purely  ad- 
ministrative duties  not  on'.y  serve  to  impede 
the  efficient  exercise  of  adjudicatory  func- 
tions, but  that  failure  to  dlstlne;ulsh  be- 
tween the  two  has  given  some  color  to  the 
Insinuation  of  those  who  would  scuttle 
Independent  agencies  that  admlnUtratlve 
law  has  degenerated  Int-j  administrative 
lawlessness. 

Confronted  as  we  are  with  this  sl^'uatlon — 
what  course  of  action  should  be  taken? 

The  answer.  In  my  Judgment,  will  not  he 
found  In  the  attitude  of  the  apologists  for 
the  status  quo  nor  of  thoee  critics  who. 
thinking  only  In  terms  of  the  strict  con- 
cepts of  the  pure  Judicial  process,  would 
■crap  the  entire  system  by  dividing  the 
functions  of  the  Commission  between  sev- 
eral new  agencies  and  courts. 

The  use  of  courts  for  the  Job  of  regulating 
transportation,  In  my  Judgment,  Is  unwork- 
able. Modem  conditions  require  tools  that 
are  more  flexible  than  detailed  legislation  en- 
forced by  formal  Judicial  process.  The  Com- 
mission, as  an  Independer.t  agency  perform- 
ing a  blend  of  quasl-Judlclal,  quasi-legisla- 
tive functions,  has  become  a  necessary  In- 
strument of  Government.  As  such.  It  la 
characterized  by  flexibility,  relative  In- 
formality and  is  Inexpensive  and  simple  In 
Its  application.  However,  to  Insure  Its  work- 
ability, this  basic  function  should  be  freed 
from  the  Impediment  of  duties  which  have 
become  Incompatible  with  Its  primary  Job 
of  protecting  users  and  preserving  the  eco- 
nomic values  of  transportation  in  the  na- 
tional and   public  Interest 

What  then  Is  the  alternative?  Stubborn 
un?rltlcal  acceptance  of  the  present  organi- 
zation solves  nothing.  Nor  will  its  solution 
be  advanced  by  sensational,  generalized 
headline-making  af.arks  on  all  Independent 
agencies,  on  the  erroneous  assumption  that 
their  functions,  processes,  and  burdens  are 
alike. 

I  am  not  Intimately  acquainted  with  the 
specific  problems  of  other  administrative 
agencies  and.  from  some  of  the  comments 
others  have  made  about  the  ICC.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  those  who  speak  concerning  us 
have  only  superaclai  kuowletlije  ol  ours.    The 


one  thing  which  I  do  know  Is  that  In  the 
light  of  substantial  differences  In  the  work- 
load, distribution  of  functions,  and  statutnry 
objectives,  those  who  would  apply  a  bludgeon 
instead  of  a  scalpel  to  cure  the  unspecified 
Ills  of  all  administrative  agencies  are  as 
dangerous  as  the  curbstone  doctor.  They  in 
effect,  urge  conformity  for  conformity's  sake 
Yet.  the  greatest  Inequality  results  In  trying 
to  equUlze  the  unequal,  and  the  graveyard 
of  progress  ls  conformity. 

If  what  I  propose  for  the  ICC  la  not  spec- 
tacular. It  Is  becavise  the  defect  Itself  Is  not 
obscure  or  complicated  In  my  opinion,  we 
can  preserve  the  broad,  flexible  advantages 
o:'  the  ICC  ,15  an  independent  agency  by  a 
simple  excision. 

Those  duties  which  are  essentially  mana- 
gerial or  administrative,  so-called  line  func- 
tions, can  best  be  performed  by  a  single  ad- 
m.inlstratnr  They  require  direct  action  and 
responslbllUy.  ThereiV're,  sfjme  means 
should  be  found  to  separate  them  from  the 
Commission.  This  can  be  done  by  a  ver- 
tical division  of  the  Commission  Into  two 
separate  bodies  one  to  take  over  the  admin- 
istrative Job  and  the  other  to  retain  the 
quasl-Judlclal  and  quasl-leerlslatlve  work. 
Such  a  plan  would  preserve  the  experience 
and  advantaces  of  the  present  system  with- 
out dl.sruptlon  and  expense:  It  would  require 
minor  adjustment  and,  even  If  It  were  Im- 
perfect, could  be  tried  without  being  Irrev- 
ocable As  a  translt'^ry  step  — the  admin- 
istrative operations  could  be  assigned  ex- 
clusively to  one  of  the  Commissioners  who 
could  be  freed  of  other  duties. 

I  may  add  that  my  suggestion  Is  not  new 
or  original.  In  fact.  It  was  first  made  30 
years  ago  by  a  committee  of  the  National 
Industrial  Traffic  League,  an  old  established 
organization  which  represents  all  of  the  ship- 
pers of  the  United  States.  The  majority  of 
the  committee  favored  dividing  the  ICC  Into 
two  b<-xlles:  one  for  the  control  of  rates,  etc.. 
and  one  for  the  control  of  facilities.  If  It 
was  a  valid  Judgment  under  conditions  pre- 
vailing then,  it  should  be  more  than  valid 
now 

Those  who  would  destroy  administrative 
agencies  would  have  us  believe  that  there 
Is  something  fundamentally  wrong  In  the 
delegation  of  quasl-leglslatlve  duties  to  such 
ai;encles.  Now.  I  don't  mean  to  Imply  that 
the  agencies  haven't  made  mistakes,  that 
their  Judgment  Is  Infallible,  or  that  there 
Isn't  room  for  Improvement.  So  long  as  the 
afTalrs  of  men  are  run  by  men  and  not 
machines,  this  Is  Inevitable. 

Nevertheless,  their  criticism  sounds  petu- 
lant, carping,  and  artificial.  I  hate  to  say 
this  but  I'll  tell  you  why  I  think  bo.  Every 
decision  of  the  Commission  touches  the 
pocketbook  and  the  emotions  of  someone — 
not  remotely,  but  directly.  It  may  be  a 
carrier  or  a  group  of  carriers,  a  shipper  or 
an  entire  industry,  a  form  of  transport  or  all 
of  the  transportation  Industry.  They  could 
and  do  disagree,  at  times  vigorously  and  bit- 
terly, with  our  decisions.  While  some  want 
more  regulation  and  others  less,  none  of 
them,  to  my  knowledge,  want  to  change  the 
commission-type  agency.  Can  It  be  that 
they  harbor  such  sentiment  and  are  unable 
or  unwilling  to  give  it  expression?  It  is 
hardly  likely. 

Nowadays  every  conceivable  activity  In  our 
economy  is  highly  organized.  Tliere  Is  no 
indusuy  tjr  trade  that  does  not  have  a  power- 
ful association  to  speak  for  It;  scarcely  any 
part  '.>!  our  economic  life  is  not  represented 
in  this  faslilon,  from  scrap  iron  dealers  t»i 
florists.  The  segments  of  the  transp<-rta- 
tlon  Industry  are  similarly  organized.  These 
associations  can  speak  for  Individuals  and 
preserve  the  anonymity  of  their  members 
They  are  Informed,  alert,  capably  staffed,  and 
vocal  It  is  Imprcoable  that  they  would 
permit  coercive  tactics,  official  abuse  of 
power,    arbitrary    ii.terveiition    into    private 


business,  and  Improper  decisions  to  prejudice 
the  Interests  they  represent. 

The  Interests  of  all  these  crro\ip«  are  In 
sharp  conflict  In  matters  coming  before  the 
Commission.  A  decision,  at  times,  can  hurt 
some  of  them  to  the  tune  of  mllllor.s  of  dol- 
lars Would  such  powerful  associations.  In- 
cluding labor.  Industry,  shippers,  farmer*, 
taxpayers,  chambers  of  commerce,  public  offi- 
cials, practitioners,  and  motor  carrier  law- 
yers, long  tolerate  the  exercise  of  control  over 
the  affairs  of  their  members  by  a  bumbling. 
Inept,  arbitrary,  or  illepal  bureaucracv?  Are 
those  who  are  vitally  affected  clamoring  for 
the  abolition  of  the  Commission?  There  Is 
no  such   evidence. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  upheld  this  delegation  of  [K)wer  repeat- 
edly. Those  who  pratclce  before  the  ICC  are 
saUsfled  with  the  fairness  of  Its  procedures. 
In  fact,  they  themselves  have  helped  to 
formulate  them  through  the  years  Although 
the  ICC  disposed  In  1958  of  more  Ciises  on 
the  merits  than  all  the  civil  cases  dei^lded 
during  the  same  period  by  all  the  Federal 
courts  of  the  United  States  combined,  out 
of  44  cases  appealed  to  the  courts  In  the 
fiscal  year  1959.  the  Commission  was  reversed 
In  only  16  percent.  By  comparison.  Federal 
district  courts  have  been  reversed  In  23 
percent  of  the  cases  appealed  to  the  circuit 
courts. 

Until  recently,  all  the  attack.i  of  thosp  who 
would  Jettison  the  Independent  agencies 
have  been  from  people  who  had  little  con- 
tact with  them.  On  September  10,  1959, 
Louis  J  Hector,  who  had  a  short  experience 
with  the  CAB.  quit  with  a  dramatic  valedic- 
tory which  got  considerable  ptibllclty  Ha 
claims  that  the  problems  of  the  CAB  are 
"bom  of  the  very  concept  of  the  Independent 
administrative  commission  "  I  cannot  agres 
with  him  that  the  machinery  regulating  the 
economics  of  transportation  should  be  up- 
rooted for  some  untried  substitute.  You 
don't  tear  down  a  structure  which  is  essen- 
tially sound.  If  there  are  defects,  you  re- 
pair;   If   there   are   insects,   you   fumigate 

I  conceive  It  to  be  the  duty  of  a  public 
ofBcer  to  explain  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  our  regulatory  processes,  not  on 
the  basis  of  pique  or  personal  philosophy 
but  on  the  basis  of  facts  and  logic  so  that 
those  who  must  be  served  can  make  a  neces- 
sary evaluation.  In  my  experience  of  many 
years,  as  a  transportation  student,  practi- 
tioner and  member  of  the  Commission,  the 
only  substantial  complaint  I  have  met  Is  that 
of   delay. 

Delay  Is  due  to  congestion;  many  courts 
also  have  delay.  Delay  cannot  be  cured  by 
further  constipating  the  functions  of  Gov- 
ernment by  added  bureaucracy:  or  by  sub- 
stituting cumbersome.  Impractical  machin- 
ery of  three  or  four  separate  overlapping 
agencies  for  the  work  now  performed  by  the 
Commission.  Businessmen  are  realists. 
They  want  decisive  and  prompt  action,  since 
plans  Involving  considerable  Investment 
often  depend  upon  them.  They  don't  want 
more  redtape.  delay,  and  the  opportunity  for 
pettifogging.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  com- 
plicated setup  proposed  by  some  could  drive 
a  bufilnessrrmn  to  desperation. 

I  have  tried  to  give  only  a  generad  outline 
of  the  appropriate  separation  of  functions. 
It  may  be  that,  although  annual  and  other 
reports  of  carriers,  and  the  supervision  of 
accounts,  etc.,  are  administrative,  the  eco- 
nomic experts  and  the  cost-study  experts 
now  with  such  bureatis  should  remain  with- 
in the  Commission.  It  Is  quite  possible. 
I  am  not,  within  the  limits  of  this  talk,  try- 
ing to  delineate  a  detailed  plan. 

This  profjosal  does  not.  of  course.  In  any 
way  preclude  the  improvement  of  procedures 
and  processes  of  regulation  which  the  Com- 
mission Is  actively  and  energetically  pur- 
suing.    On  the  conuaxy.  It  would  encourage 
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and  promote  such  Improvement  by  affording 
the  Commissioners  the  tlnje  necessary  to  de- 
vote to  such  ends  without  the  diversions  and 
distractions  they  now   face. 

New  demand."!  on  transportation  arise  con- 
stantly m  a  dynamic  economy.  No  one  can 
tary  rtquirements  make  Its  public  trans- 
deny  that  the  Nation's  economic  and  mill- 
portatlon  more  and  more  Indispensable  To 
the  e.xtent  that  the  ICC  can  contribute  to 
giving  vigor  and  dynamism  to  our  transpor- 
tation system,  this  Is  a  full-time  Job.  In  the 
face  of  Indicia  that  our  present  transporta- 
tion media  must  move  fast  to  match  the 
expanding  needs  of  this  Nation.  I  wonder  If 
we  have  any  choice  In  the  matter  of  tuning 
up  Its  regulatory  machinery. 


UNITED  NATIONS  CHARTER  RE- 
VISION 

Mr  AI3ERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  IMr  Porter'  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  I^ecord 
and  to  include  a  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PORTER  Mr  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day I  will  introduce  in  the  House  a  con- 
current re.solution  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Mr.  Addonizio.  Mi  A-shlfy,  Mr. 
Bl.\tnik,  Mr.  Clark.  Mr  Foley,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Kastenmeier. 
Mr.  Lane.  Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Meyer, 
Mr  MoNTOYA,  Mr  Moorhe».d.  Mr  Pow- 
ell, Mr.  QtiGLEY,  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Penn- 
sylvama.  Mr  Rivers  of  Alaska.  Mr  Ro- 
DiNO,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  Mr.  Wolf. 
The  group  of  re.solutions  will  be  dropped 
in  the  hopper  en  bloc  at  noon  on  Mon- 
day. If  any  other  Member,  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle,  would  like  to  join  with 
us  in  this.  I  ask  that  he  plea^^e  let  my 
dilice  know  as  soon  as  pos.^ible  and  no 
later  than  10  am  on  Monday.  Of 
course,  any  Member  may  introduce  a 
similar  re.solution  at  any  time  subse- 
quently during  the  current  Congress  and 
I  hope  that  many  will  do  so. 

This  resolution  deals  with  a  matter  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  our  country — 
the  peace  of  the  world.  It  calls  for  top 
level  study  and  for  further  initiative  by 
our  country  aimed  at  strengthening  the 
United  Nations.  A  companion  resolu- 
tion IS  today  being  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Joseph  S.  Clark  and  a  number  of 
his  colleagues  in  the  other  body. 

No  Lssue.  Mr.  Sfx-aker,  which  now  con- 
fronts mankind  ranks  in  importajice 
with  the  issue  of  whether  we  will  have 
war  or  peace.  Regardless  of  precisely 
how  disastroios  one  believes  a  modem 
nuclear  war  would  be,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion or  doubt  on  the  part  of  anyone  but 
that  millions  would  be  killed,  millions 
maimed,  and  the  heritage  of  centuries 
destroyed  beyond  repair. 

P'aced  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
threat  and  conditioned  by  our  inherited 
attitudes  toward  the  pix)blem  of  war,  I 
realize  that  many  of  us  find  it  difficult 
to  know  where  we  can  begin,  with  firm- 
ness and  sense,  to  work  toward  a  saner 
solution. 

'^'et  how  can  we  seriously  hope  to  find 
solutions  to  any  problem  until  we  de- 
termine what  our  long-range  objective 


is?  How  can  we  relate  our  planning,  our 
proposals,  and  our  policy  in  a  purpose- 
fiil  way  to  our  objective  as  a  Nation 
until  we  know  just  what  our  objective 
is** 

I  submit  that  there  are  several  oft- 
stated     fundamental     propositions     on 
which  there  is  wide  agreement: 
First   We  do  not  want  war. 
Second    Nuclear  war  would  be  a  ter- 
rible disaster. 

Third.  We  would  prefer  not  to  have  to 
spend  $41  billion — or  more — on  arma- 
ments each  year. 

Fourth  We  feel  we  must  in  order  to 
deter  apf^-ression  by  the  Communists. 

Fifth.  We  would  like  to  disarm,  but 
we  cannot  trust  the  Communists. 

Sixth  We.  therefore,  quite  riphtly  in- 
sist on  adequate  inspection  and  control 
measures  before  we  will  disarm. 

If.  as  I  believe,  there  is  broad  agree- 
ment on  these  points,  then  I  submit  that 
thus  is  where  we  should  start  our  think- 
ing and  not  continue  to  belabor  these 
point.s  over  and  over  and  over  again 

Smce  we  do  not  have  reason  W  trust 
the  Communists,  what  inspection,  con- 
trol, and  enforcement  machinery  are  we 
prepared  to  propase  and  accept  which 
would  eliminate  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible  reliance  on  trust  alone  by  either 
party?  Until  we  have  determined,  with 
great  care,  the  aaswer  to  this  question, 
how  can  we  say  that  we  are  prepared, 
under  such  and  such  conditions,  to  join 
other  countries  in  disarming? 

Until  we  have  determined  the  condi- 
tions which  we  would  accept  and  have 
set  them  forth  to  the  world,  how  can 
we  know  that  any  given  nation  will  not 
accept  them?  Even  more  important, 
how  can  we  hope  to  gain  the  support  of 
other  nations  for  our  proposals  and  that 
essential  understanding  of  their  reason- 
ableness and  fairness  which  would  build 
up  a  strong  world  opinion  in  favor  of  dis- 
arming under  conditions  which  the 
Unit-ed  States  feels  will  be  safe  for  all? 
This  determination  on  our  part  is 
essential  for  progress  which  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  vis  and  which  will  gam  us. 
for  a  change,  the  initiative  in  disarma- 
ment matters.  The  rest  of  the  world  is 
waiting  for  us  to  speak. 

Any  consideration  of  disarmament. 
Mr.  Speaker,  leads  to  consideration  of 
national  security.  ThLs  in  turn  leads  to 
consideration  of  those  institutions  which 
Will  be  required  to  guarantee  national 
security  in  a  disarmed  world.  Smce  the 
United  Nations  is  the  major  interna- 
tional organization  charged  with  keep- 
ing the  peace,  it  is  natural  to  consider 
whether  the  United  Nations  is  able  to 
provide  this  security  or  whether  it  will 
need  to  be  made  stronger  to  fulfill  this 
essential  task.  If  it  needs  to  be  made 
stronger,  as  I  believe,  then  specific  meas- 
ures for  strengthening  the  United  Na- 
tions or  for  creating  some  appropriate 
international  machinery  must  be  an 
integral  part  of  our  consideration  of 
disarmament. 

During  the  disarmament  debate  at 
the  14th  UJ^.  General  Assembly  last 
fall,  many  nations  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  changes   would  be  needed  in  the 


United  Nations  if  the  goal  which  the 
members  of  the  U.N.  had  unanimously 
adopted,  namely,  "general  and  complete 
disarmament  under  effective  interna- 
tional control,"  were  to  be  made  a 
reality. 

Our  ovm.  Ambassador  raised  three  fun- 
damental questions  to  which  he  said  the 
United  States  seeks  answers: 

First.  What  type  of  international  p>o- 
lice  force  should  be  established  to  pre- 
serve international  peace  and  security? 
Second.  What  principles  cf  interna- 
tional law  should  govern  the  use  of  such 
a  force? 

Third.  What  internal  security  forces, 
in  precise  terms,  would  be  required  by 
nations  of  the  world  If  Existing  arma- 
ments are  abolished? 

This  debate  clearly  indicates!  that  we 
and  many  other  member  nations  feel 
that  study  is  needed  to  determine  what 
changes  might  be  made  in  the  United 
Nations  structure  before  we  would  feel 
we  could  reasonably  rely  on  this  organ- 
izat.on  and  disarm  m  safety. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  concurrent  resolution 
which  I  am  introducing  and  which  many 
of  my  colleagues  are  also  introducing 
deals  with  these  very  matters.  It  asks 
for  high-level  studies  to  determine  what 
changes  should  be  made  in  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  to  promote  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  through  the  develop- 
ment of  the  rule  of  law  in  the  limited 
field  of  war  prevention.  It  urges  that 
this  country  make  specific  proposals  to 
strengthen  the  authority  of  the  United 
Nations  to  prevent  war  when  we  meet 
with  other  nations  in  coming  disarma- 
ment conferences.  It  urges  that  we 
seize  the  initiative  that  we  began  in 
1955  at  the  lOlh  U.N.  General  Assembly 
to  press  for  a  U.N.  Charter  Review  Con- 
ference and  that  we  urge  other  govern- 
ments to  exchange  views  in  preparation 
for  this  conference. 

Now  certainly  is  the  appropriate  time 
for  us  to  capitalize  on  present  auspicious 
international  circumstances  by  pressing, 
firmly  and  sensibly,  toward  peace  under 
a  rule  of  law.  At  this  point  I  include 
the  text  of  the  resolution: 

House  Concurbent  RESOLmoN  

Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 

of   Congress   in    regard    to   United   Nations 

Charter  revision,  and  for  other  p-arposes 

Whereas  the  basic  purpose  of  the  foreign 

policy  of  the  tJnlted  States  U  to  achieve  a 

Just  and  lasting  peace;  and 

Whereas  there  can  be  no  such  peace  with- 
out the  development  of  the  rule  of  law  In 
the  limited  field  of  war  prevention;  and 

Whereas  peace  does  not  rest  on  law  today 
but  on  the  delicate  balance  of  terror  of 
armed  force;    and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly at  its  fourteenth  session  unani- 
mously adopted  "the  goal  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament  under  effective  inter- 
national control  '  and  called  upon  govern- 
ments "to  make  every  effort  to  achieve  a 
constructive  solution  of  this  problem",  and 
Whereas  a  just  and  lasting  peace  would 
not  be  assured  even  if  nations  lay  down 
their  arms  unless  International  Institutions 
for  preventing  war  were  strengthened;  and 
Whereas  the  United  Nations  constitutes 
an  important  influence  for  peace  but  needs 
to  be  strengthened  to  «w;hleve  the  rule  of 
law  In  the  wor.d  community,   and 
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WTiereas  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly at  Its  tenth  session  resolved  that  "a 
general  conference  to  review  the  charter 
sha.l  be  held  at  an  appropriate  time";  and 
appointed  a  "Committee  consisting  of  all 
the  members  oX  the  United  Nations  to  con- 
sider. In  consultation  with  tiie  Secretary- 
General,  the  question  of  fixing  a  time  and 
place  for  the  Conference,  and  its  organiza- 
tion and  procedures",   and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly at  Its  fourteenth  session  resolved  to 
keep  In  being  the  Committee  on  Arrange- 
ments for  a  Conference  for  the  Purpose  of 
Reviewing  the  Charter,  and  to  request  the 
Committee  to  report,  with  recommenda- 
tions, to  the  General  Assembly  not  later 
than  at  Its  sixteenth  session'.  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Reiolved  by  the  Hou^e  o'  Rep-^'^p^tr.tw'-'^ 
{the  Senate  concurring)  .  That  1:  Is  the  sense 
Of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States  posi- 
tion at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Commlt'o*- 
on  Arrangements  for  a  conference  fur  the 
Purpose  of  Reviewing  the  Chfirter  should  be 
that  the  Committee  recmmends  to  the 
United  Nations  Genera!  Assenibly  that  a 
charter  review  conference  be  held  not  lat^r 
than  December  31.  1962,  and  that  member 
governments  be  requested  to  prepare  recom- 
mendations and  to  exchange  views  with  r"- 
spect  to  United  Nations  Charter  review  and 
revision  In  order  to  facilitate  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  said  conference  and  to  further 
the  chances  of  its  success. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  Is  hereby  requested 
to  Initiate  high-level  studies  In  the  exef^u- 
tlve  branch  of  the  Government  to  determine 
what  changes  should  be  made  In  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations  to  promote  a  Just 
aJid  lasting  peace  through  the  development 
Of  the  rule  of  law  in  the  limited  field  ^l  war 
prevention.  The  President  La  further  re- 
quested to  report  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  within  twelve  months 
after  the  date  of  approval  to  this  resolution, 
the  results  of  such  studies. 

Sec.  3.  It  Is  further  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  should  present 
specific  proposals  to  strengthen  Uie  autlior- 
Ity  of  the  United  Nations  to  prevent  war.  at 
future  international  conferences  concprnlng 
disarmament  and  to  the  United  Nations 
Disarmament  Commission. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly t  at  12  o'clock  and  26  minutes  p  m  ' , 
under  its  previous  order,  the  Houie  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  February  1,  1960, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 
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certain  mfnfne  claims  In  California;  without 
amendment  ( R<>pt  No.  1230>.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Undpr  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communicatioii.-^  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker  s  cable  and  relerred  as  fol- 
lows : 

1733  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Trta--,ury,  transniiitaiK  a  rep<M^  cov- 
ering cl  ii::.-  puid  on  account  of  the  correc- 
tion of  rr.ilr.iry  records  of  Coast  Guard  per- 
sonnel for  the  6-month  period  ending  De- 
cember 31.  1959.  pursuant  to  10  U  S  C. 
1552 1  f ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1739  A  letter  from  thp  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
D-  sed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  '•:  June  25,  1910  (36  SUt.  857.  25 
use  406.  407).  with  respert  to  the  sale  of 
Indian  timber":  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs 

1740  A  letter  from  the  AcMne  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  A  blU  to  donate 
to  tjr.e  pueblo*  of  Zia  ai.d  Jemez  u  tr.ict  of 
land  in  the  OJo  del  Espiritu  Sauto  grant. 
New  Mexico";  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  .MT.ilrs 

1741  A  letter  fr^rn  the  sef-ret.iry-treasurer. 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  Society. 
United  States  of  America,  transmining  the 
annu  il  report,  of  the  ConKressi  >nal  Medal  of 
Hon  .r  So<  .ety  of  the  U:uuh1  States  oi  Amer- 
ica :or  t'ne  calenij.r  year  l:yJ9.  pursuant  to 
P-abllc  Law  24').  77th  Congress,  to  the  Com- 
mittee 'T  ^y-.f  J'-idlc.a.'-y. 

1742  A  if-'-fr  Trim  *hp  secretary-treasurer, 
Coneree.*!;  .nal  Medal  of  H.  nor  Society,  United 
States  of  America,  transmitting  the  annual 
auditor's  rep-irt  of  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  S<x:iety  of  the  United  States  of 
Amencd.  for  tiie  calendar  year  1958.  pursuant 
to  Pu'ollo  Law  642,  8"ah  Congreas;  to  the 
Comrmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  con.sent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  follo-^-in?  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Flood,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congression.\l 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks. 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  DuLSKJ. 


'         SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker  s  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  694.  An  act  to  provide  F'ederal  as.slst- 
ance  for  projects  which  will  demonstrate 
or  develop  techniques  and  practices  leading 
to  a  solution  of  the  Nation's  Juvenile  de- 
linquency control  problems;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on   Education  and  Labor. 


REPORTS  OP  coM\n'rrFi:s  on  plt^- 

LIC   BIIJ:^   AND  RE.==OLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committers  w^^re  delivered  to  th*^  Clerk 
for  printing  and  ref»jrcnce  to  the  proper 
calendar,  a-s  follows: 

Mr  MILr»S-  CrimmUtee  on  Wqv<i  and 
Means.  H  R.  9662.  A  bll.  Uj  maXe  'echnlcal 
revisions  In  the  Income  tax  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  re:  itlng  to 
estates.  trus*a.  partners,  and  f>artnprshi[)fl, 
and  for  o*her  purp.ise>:  wl*  .out  an.^iidT.ent 
(Rept.  No.  12;U).  R' ferred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  Rp:SOLUnONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing'  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  POWTOX'  Committer*  nn  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.    H  R.  9201      A  bill  to  validate 


PUBLIC    BIIl^    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Uodtr   clause   4   of   rule  XXII,   public 

bi!:.s  and  re.vjlutujns  were  introduced  and 
severally  ref'-rred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr  BURDICK  : 
H  R  10017.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
provisions    of    the    Sugar    Act    of     1948.    as 
amended:   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  GOODELL: 
H.R  10018.  A  bill  to  amend  the  CItU  Rljjhts 
Act  of  1957  by  providing  for  court  appoint- 
ment of  US.  voUng  referees,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GTJB8EB: 
H  R.  10019.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  IT  <■<  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  woman 
may  be  eligible  for  wldcjw's   ln«mran   •>  \^v.<- 
fits  regardless  of  her  age  If  her  husband  was 
eligible    for   old-a«e    or    disability    Insurance 
benefits  at  the  time  of  hU  deatli.  to  Uie  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
HJl  10020.  A  bill   to   provide  that  In   de- 
termining  the   amount   of   retired    pny.    re- 
tirement pay,  or  retainer  pay  payable  in  any 
enlisted    man.    all    service   shall    be    counted 
which    would    have    been    counted    fT    the 
same   purpoaea    if    he    were    a    commi.ss;  )ned 
officer,    to   the  Committee   on    Arnied   serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr    McMILLAN   (by  request): 
HR.  10021    A    bUl     providing     a     uniform 
law  for  the  transfer  of  securities  to  and  by 
fiduciaries   In    the   District   of   Columbia;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr    MERROW 
H  R   10<)'22.  A  bill  granting  the  conaenl  and 
approval    of    Congreee    to    the    north'- kstern 
water   and  related   land   resource*  compact, 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  METCALF; 
H  R    10023.   A    bill    to    amend    and    extend 
the   provisions  of   the  Sugar   Act  <»f    1948    as 
amended:    to  the  Conunlttee  on  AKriruUire. 
H  R.  1<X)24.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Library 
Services  Act  In   order  to  extend  for   "S   yenrs 
the  authorization  for  appropriations,  and  fur 
other  purposes,   to   the  Conunlttee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr    MONTOYA: 
H  R.  10025.  A    bill    to    reqtdrt    an    act    of 
Oongresa  for  public  land  wlthttrawal.s  in  ex- 
cess of  5.000  acre*  in  the  aggregate  for   any 
project    or    facility    of    any    tlepartment    or 
agency  of  the  Government,    to  the  Oornmli- 
te«  on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTalrs. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY: 
H.R.  10026.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  38.  United 
States  Code,   to  provide  for   the   paymt-iu  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  W.u-  I.  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr   PATMAN; 
HR   10027    A    bill    to    prohibit    the    .Secre- 
tary  of   the   Army  from  dlsncwlng  of  crlatn. 
lands  of  the  ('amp  Maxey  Military  Recurva- 
tion. Tex  .  until  It  Is  determined  whet;.<^  or 
not    the    landa   are    required    In    connection 
with  propoeed  improvements  for  flo«xi  c»>n- 
trol.   water   supply,    and    allied    purp»>*M^«    on 
Sanders   Creek,  Tex  ;   to  the   Committee   on 
Public  Work.1 

By  Mr  PEILY: 
H  R.  10028    A    bin    to    authorize    the    con- 
struction of  an    oceangoing  hvdrofoll   vessel 
In  order  to  denionstraie  the  comnirrclal  ap- 
plUiitlon  of  hydrofoil   fwa<raft.    to  the  Com- 
u.iiiee  on  Merchant  Mai.ue  and  Piaherioe. 
By  Mr   RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  H    10<:29.   A    bill    to    prevent    U.e    use    of 
stop  watches  or  other  measuring  devices  In 
the  poetal  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Pobt 
Offlce   and   Civil   Service. 
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By  Mr    ROGERS  of  Florida- 

H  H  lOOau  A  bill  to  require  an  act  of  Con- 
gress for  public  land  wit;.tirawal.«  In  excess 
of  6.000  acres  In  the  ap  ^rega-e  lor  any  pro}.»<  t 
or  facility  of  any  de;  artmf-nt  or  .itcency  of 
the  Govemmer.t.  to  the  Conunitlee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Aflairs 

By  Mr    TOLLKFSON : 

HJR.  10031.  A  bill  to  amend  .';ectlon  309(a> 
(1  I  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  ar  amended:  to 
the  Committee  on   Way;  and  Means. 

H  R  10^132  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  "f 
biu-ic  winipensatlon  of  cer'aln  officers  and 
empl  vef«  of  the  Federal  G<^ver:.meiit  and 
for  otiier  purix>«<-8:  U-  Uie  Committet-  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr  WIER : 

HB   10033    A    bill    to    prevert    the    u.se    of 
■top   watches  or  other  mearur^ae  devices   In 
the    po.<;tal    ser'/lce;     to    tlie    C^  mn.ittee    on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Fiervli  e. 
BvMr  LINDSAY 

H  Ft.  10034  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil 
Rlk-h-s  Act  of  1957  by  pro-.ldlnR  f.>r  d  urt 
appointment  of  US  voting  reffrfM»<.  .ind  l-r 
other  p^iryvises:  to  tlie  Comm.ttee  on  the 
Judiciary 


Bv  Mr  McCUlliOCH: 
HR  U)035  A  bill  tc  amend  the  Ci\\X 
RlEbt*  Act  of  1957  by  providing  for  coun 
ftppoiriTment  of  V  S.  voting  referees,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  tte  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

Bv  Mr  FLYNT: 
H  .7  H'"=  f^^l  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  >  -1  •  :.  of  a  c  >inml88lon  to  consider 
and  r''^rr: late  plrms  f  >r  the  construction  :n 
the  I'lsTirt  of  Columbia  of  an  appropriate 
permnnont  memorial  to  the  memory  o' 
W  H.(;;  x  Wilson  t  )  the  Committee  on 
H( use  .^dmlnl.stratlon. 

By  Mr  TOLL: 
H.  Con  Res  529  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  Indignation  of  Congress  at  the 
recent  desecrations  of  houses  of  worship  and 
other  sacred  sites;  to  tlie  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ZELENKO: 
H.  Con.  Res.  530.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing tlie  indip:.ation  c-f  Conpre-ss  at  the 
recent  desecmtions  of  house?  of  worship  and 
other  s..  red  siteb,  to  the  Committee  on  Tot- 
elgn  .Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr    ADAIR: 
H.R    1(K)36    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs 
Takako  Coughlm;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv-. 

Bv  Mr   BUCKLEY: 
HR   10037.  A    bill    for   the    relief   of    Igino 
Maiietta:  t/-i  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    INOtn'E: 
H  R    10038    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mr? 
Tnka    Iwanflga:    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary 

HR  10039  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr? 
Ruf.na  Cibebe:  to  the  Committee  oa  the 
JuGiclnrv 

Bv  Mr  PROKOP: 
H  R   10040    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Froet  and  Mary  Frost:   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Jtidiclarv 

By  Mr    RODINO: 
H  R    :!io4i     h    bill    for   the  relief  of  Mario 
R>dnp-ues    Fonseca;    to    the    Comnilttee    on 
the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Tlie  "Fe»tb«rb«d<led"  Farm  Profram 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   Nirw   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHF^ENTATTVES 

Thursday.  Junua-y  28.  1960 

Mr  DUI^'^^KI.  Mr  Speaker,  the  dic- 
tion ao  uifinition  of  "feather bedding"  is 
"pay  for  umieressary  or  duplicating  jobs, 
or  ;imitiii»i  tlie  ionounl  of  work  to  be 
done  in  a  chiy  as  a  meaios  uf  strttching 
work." 

The  Am'^riran  people,  from  one  end  of 
our  land  to  another,  have  been  treated 
to  the  spectacle  of  giBantic  advertising 
caiT.paiKns  by  industry,  leveling  this 
charge  agaiiu'it  the  workers  in  major  .-eg- 
nieiiLs  of  our  intia'-tnaJ  machinery.  As 
a  re'-ult  of  this  campaign,  featherbed  ding 
is  considered  to  bv  unethical,  immoral. 
and  lndefen.'=:ble. 

A  careful  review  of  Federal  lepi.";latio!i 
relstinp  to  agriculture  lead.«5  one  io  the 
Inevitable  conclu.^ion  that  the  greatest 
aj-e\  of  ff-at>iert>edding  in  our  couiitry 
todiy  is  concealed  in  our  faim  sub.sidy 
prot:ram.  wliereui  f a-rmers  are  beini^  paici 
fur  work  not  p«'rformed.  Agriculture  is 
one  busiiif^s  in  America  where  idleness 
is  not  only  encouraKed  but  Ls  made  prof- 
ltal)le  throurh  taxpayer-supported  farm 
subsidy  pr.>r:am5 

The  prei>ent  featherbedded  farm  pro- 
gram Ls  a  sick  program  because  it  tam- 
pers with  economic  laws  under  vanou.-? 
guise.s  which  cannot  be  amended,  and 
ha.',  failed  miserably  to  accomplish  its 
announced  objective  of  a  high  per 
family  real  income  for  the  farmer 

I  agroe  that  farming  must  be  encour- 
aged, but  not  In  this  giveaway  manner. 
Farming,  as  defined  by  U:e  typical  pas- 
toral scene  of  a  ruggedly  individualistic 
individual  and  his  family  tilling  the  soil 
on  a  small  farm,  is  a  misnomer  or  smoke- 
CVI 100 


screen  to  hide  the  real  beneficiaries  of 
thus  subsidy  program — the  gigantic  agri- 
cultural corporations  which  are  the  real 
culprit .<  draining  the  billions  of  dollars 
from  the  Public  Treasury. 

Ilu'  .small  man:;nal  farmer  is  being 
used  and  referred  to  as  a  man  of  the 
soil,  and  must  be  preserved  at  any  cost. 

To  put  the  corporation  farmers  on  an 
equal  si,atus  with  the  rest  of  the  seg- 
ments of  our  society,  we  should  throw 
them  off  the  overburdened  back.-^  of  thp 
American  taxpayers  who  have  carried 
them  long  enough  on  the  flimsy  argu- 
ments to  justify  the  current  feather- 
bedding,  and  provide  them  only  with  dLs- 
aster  prot<-ction  .such  as  given  U\e  work- 
ers m  mdastry-unempioyment  nisuiance 
or  welfare.  It  is  just  as  much  a  dLsaster 
for  a  worker  to  lose  his  job  as  it  is  for  a 
corporation  farmer  to  fail  to  sell  his  crop 
at  an  ade<iuate  price. 

There  is  a  growing  revolt  among  the 
avtiago  taxpayers  who  are  treated  to  the 
s^>ecLacie  of  an  example  of  one  farmer 
receiviiig  $40  000  of  hard-earneo  tax  dol- 
lars in  one  year  for  keeping  land  cut 
of  production  to  pay  for  work  not  per- 
formed—the definition  of  fcathcrbcd- 
dir.;;    accepted   by   all. 

The  American  people  are  being  taken 
by  tiie  farm  program. 


Addrefs  of  Vice  Prwident  of  the  United 
States  at  Ckkaf  o  Diimer  With  Ike 


EXTENSION  OF  FUEMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  January  28.  1960 

Mr  WILEY  Mr.  President,  last  nlpht 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
delivered  an  address  at  the  dinner  with 


Ike  at  Chicago.  111.  It  is  a  remarkable 
speech  in  many  ways.  I  quote  merely 
one  paragraph: 

As  far  as  1  am  concerned  I  don't  Uilnk 
we  need  to  be  too  worried  ah^ut  their  com- 
mentf.  becau.se  If  you  think  what  they  said 
publicly  abouT  rr^e  wa5  bad  you  ought  Xo 
hear  vrhat  thej^'re  sayiiig  privately  about 
each  other. 

The  Vice  President  referred  to  com- 
ments made  previously  about  him. 

In  this  speech  the  Vice  President  has 
demon.Ttrated  the  judgment  he  has 
shown  through  his  years  in  the  Vice 
Presidency.  His  Office  has  certainly 
qualified  him  to  step  up  higher,  and  re- 
cent polls  indicate  that  is  just  what  the 
p>eople  think. 

Mr  Pre.«tident,  his  salutation  of  the 
President  was  superb. 

I  a?k  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress may  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobd. 

Tlicre  beme  no  ob:ection.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rjkcord, 
as  follows: 

Text   or  Address  or  ttte  Vict  PnisrosafT  or 

THE  United  St-^^tes  at  Tiiz  Chicago  "DufKia 

With   Ike"    AMPHiTHEATEa,   Chicago.    Iia,.. 

jAN-r.uiT  27,  1960 

Tills  is  a  proud  day  In  the  life  of  thla  city, 
our  party  and  our  Nation.  Seven  and  one- 
half  years  ago  a  great  crusade  was  launched 
from  this  very  hail  to  drive  from  our  Nation's 
Capital  a  discredited  administration  and  to 
eleci  &£  America's  34ih  President  one  of  ihe 
truly  great  men  of  this  century,  Dwlght  D. 
EiseiihL'wer. 

Never  in  the  hUtory  of  this  Nation  ha«  an 
administration  more  magniacently  realized 
the  dreams  and  objeciivee  of  those  who 
worked  and  voted  for  Its  election.  For  the 
achievements  of  those  years,  the  American 
people  will  be  eternally  grateful — the  ending 
of  one  war.  avoiding  others  and  maintaining 
peace  without  surrender  of  principle  or  ter- 
ritory; unleashing  our  economy  from  arbi- 
trary controls  and  encouraging  and  stim- 
•ulatlng  the  creative  enterprise  of  our  people 
\i-1th  the  result  that  our  NaUon's  prosperity 
has  reached  an  all-time  high;  and  above  all 
the  reptoration  of  the  highest  Btandards  of 
honesty,  dignity,  and  integrity  in  the  conduct 
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of  the  people's  business  by  our  national  ad- 
ministration in  Washington,  D.C. 

Every  American  who  Joined  ♦^^hat  cniaade 
can  proudly  say  tonight  that  under  the 
leadership  of  a  great  President  and  his  Re- 
publican administration,  the  American  peo- 
ple in  terms  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  prog- 
ress have  enjoyed  the  best  7  years  of  their 
lives. 

Tonight  we  salute  the  man  who  gave  our 
party  and  our  Nation  this  inspired  leader- 
ship. We  do  it  by  our  presence  here.  We 
do  it  with  the  contributions  that  this  din- 
ner represents.  But  the  finest  tribute  that 
we  can  pay  to  him  is  by  pledging  ourselves 
to  carry  on  the  crusade  he  has  so  splendidly 
begun,  by  working  and  voting  for  another 
great  victory  for  the  Republican  Party  and 
lor  the  American  people  this  November. 

Incidentally,  as  you  may  have  noted  some 
of  the  Democratic  Presidential  candidates 
took  a  somewhat  different  view  of  the  Presi- 
dent's leadership  at  their  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington Saturday  night.  They  also  had  some 
things  to  say  about  me. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  don't  think  we 
need  to  be  too  worried  about  their  com- 
ments, because  if  you  think  what  they  said 
publicly  about  me  was  bad  you  ought  to  h^ar 
what  they  are  saying  privately  about  each 
other. 

However  since  this  is  a  salute  to  the  Presi- 
dent, I  do  feel  It  is  appropriate  for  me  to 
comment,  at  least  briefly,  on  the  constantly 
reiterated  charge  of  our  opponen'is  that 
"Dwlght  Elsenhower  has  been  a  weak  Presi- 
dent— what  the  Nation  needs  is  a  strong 
leader.  ■ 

His  leadership  does  not  need  defense  by 
me  or  by  anyone  else.  But  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you  some  of  the  unforgettable 
personal  experiences  I  have  had  In  seeing 
the  President  In  action  during  the  last  7 
years. 

I  have  seen  him  calmly  and  wisely  make 
the  decisions  requiring  action  on  Lebanon, 
Quemoy-Matsu  and  Suez. 

I  have  seen  him  make  the  even  harder 
decisions  not  to  act  and  talk  when  a  lesser 
man's  rashness  could  have  risked  war 
Courage  is  not  always  shown  by  strong 
actions  and  brave  words.  Often  It  takes  a 
far  higher  form  of  moral  courage  to  be  silent 
when  talk  may  be  harmful,  and  It  takes  both 
courage  and  judgment  to  choose  a  sound 
course  in  contrast  to  a  spectacvilar  course. 
I  have  often  heard  the  President  say  In  these 
dllBcult  periods.  "In  a  battle,  give  me  a  man 
who  keeps  bis  bead  when  everybody  else  Is 
loaing  theirs." 

I  have  seen  his  magnificent  sense  of  duty — 
duty  that  three  times  brought  blm  back  to 
his  desk  after  illnesses  that  would  have  put 
younger  men  on  the  sidelines — going  to 
Panama  while  still  suffering  intense  pain 
from  an  operation — traveling  to  Europje  for 
the  NATO  Conference  3  years  ago  when  even 
■peaking  was  an  Intolerable  strain 

I  have  seen  him  deal  with  Mr  Khru- 
shchev's deft  sallies  graclou.ily.  but  with  un- 
mistakable and  masterful  firmness 

And  like  any  great  leader  he  la  at  hie  best 
when  the  going  is  roughest.  After  our  de- 
feat In  the  congressional  election  of  19.58 
when  he  was  being  written  off  as  a  lame 
duck  President,  he  threw  down  the  gauntlet 
to  the  spenders  and  with  the  help  of  a  fight- 
ing, united  band  of  Republicans  in  the 
House  and  Senate  he  saved  the  American 
people  from  billions  of  dollars  In  higher 
taxes  and  higher  prices  which  the  mas.slve 
spending  progranas  of  his  opponents  in  the 
Congress  would  have  made  Inevitable 

Illinois  Republicans  can  be  proud  tonight 
that  EvTRETT  Dtrksen's  splendid  leadership 
In  the  Senate  and  the  united  support  of 
Illinois'  congressional  Republican  delegation 
contributed  Immensely  to  this  magnificent 
achievement. 

And  there  has  never  been  a  more  eloquent 
answer  to  the  charges  of  '  American  prestige 


is  at  an  all-time  low — no  leadership-  no 
sense  of  purpose"  than  the  tumultous  wel- 
comes the  President  received  on  his  recent 
rip  abroad.  This  was  a  personal  tribute. 
But  It  was  also  a  tribute  to  Dwlght  Elsen- 
hower, the  leader  of  the  free  world,  the 
living  symbol  of  the  greatness  of  America 
and  Its  selfless  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
p>eace  and  freedom 

If  there  Is  any  further  answer  needed  to 
the  cliarges  of  no  leadership,  let  me  note  one 
tremendous  and  revealing  contrast  between 
the  campaigns  of  1952  and  1960. 

In  1952  the  Demfxrratlc  candidate  for 
President  couidn't  run  fast  enough — away — 
from  the  sorry  record  of  the  Truman  admin- 
istration which  even  he  termed  a  mess 

In  1960,  every  Republican  candidate  will 
be  proud  to  defend  the  Elsenhower  record 
against  all  comers  and  to  ask  the  American 
people  to  register  their  approval  on  election 
day. 

With  sxich  an  outstanding  record,  what  do 
we  have  to  worry  about?  The  answer  Is  that 
the  very  record  which  Is  our  greatest  strength 
Is  potentially  our  greatest  danger  Because 
we  have  such  a  fine  record  there  will  be  an 
understandable  temptation  to  stand  pat  on 
what  we  h::\ve  done,  to  be  smug  and  self- 
sati.^fl°d  abo'.it  the  past  and  to  fall  to  meet 
the  new  challenges  of  the  future.  This  at- 
titude Is  not  worthy  of  our  party.  And  what 
Is  infinitely  more  Important.  It  is  not  ade- 
quate for  the  needs  of  the  Nation  In  these 
times. 

We  can  and  should  be  proud  of  our  record. 
And  let  me  serve  notice  right  here  and  now 
tnat  I  intend  to  defend  It  with  all  the 
strength  at  my  command  against  those  who 
attack  It  But.  we  shall  look  upxin  our 
record  not  as  our  ultimate  achievement  but 
as  the  solid  foundation  upon  which  to  build 
even  greater  accomplishments  In  the  future. 

Why  Is  America  a  great  Nation  today?  Be- 
cause we  Americans  have  never  lived  in  the 
j>«ust.  We  are  never  content  to  rest  on  our 
laurels  We  never  like  to  settle  for  being 
second  best  in  anything. 

Let  thU  be  the  spirit  of  our  party  and  our 
people  as  we  enter  the  crucial  year  of   1960. 

No  administration  In  our  history  had  more 
reason  to  be  proud  of  Its  record  In  domestic 
affairs,  but  we  see  exciting  challenges  In  those 
domestic  problems  that  remain  unsolved 

We  believe  that  overall  the  American  edu- 
cational system  la  the  best  in  the  world. 
But  Inadequate  classrooms,  underpaid  teach- 
ers and  n.ibby  standards  are  weaknesses  we 
must  constantly  strive  to  eliminate,  alwavs 
recognizing  m  the  remedies  we  recommend 
that  any  Federal  education  program  must 
not  Infringe  upon  State  and  local  responsi- 
bility for  and  control  of  our  school   system. 

We  are  proud  that  there  has  been  more 
progress  in  the  7  years  of  this  administration 
in  the  field  of  civil  rights  than  In  any  ad- 
ministration since  Lincoln's,  but  we  shall 
continue  to  work  for  constPJCtlve  programs 
which  will  assure  progress  toward  our  goal 
of  equality  of  opportunity  for  all  Amerlcar;s 

We  are  thankful  that  American  agricul- 
ture Ls  the  most  productive  In  the  world  and 
that  our  prob'.eni  is  one  of  surpluses  rather 
than  scarcity  But  we  believe  there  Is  no 
higher  legislative  priority  than  a  complete 
overhauling  of  obsolete  farm  programs  under 
which  the  prices  farmers  receive  for  major 
farm  products  continue  to  go  down  and  the 
costs   to  the  taxpayer  continue   to   go  up. 

The  fact  that  there  are  more  Jobs  at 
higher  wages  available  to  Americans  than  at 
any  time  in  history  does  not  weaken  our 
determination  to  develop  effective  programs 
in  which  areas  of  chronic  unemployment  can 
be  restored  to  healthy,  productive  units  of 
our  economy. 

The  fact  that  as  a  result  of  our  policies  12 
million  more  Americans  are  covered  by  scxMal 
security  and  that  benefits  are  almost  50  per- 
cent higher  than  was  the  case  7  years  ago 
dos  not  In  any  way  slow  down  our  drive  to 


find  ever  more  adequate  methods  for  pro- 
tecting the  aged,  the  unemployed  and  the 
disabled 

And  the  fact  that  the  American  economy 
has  never  been  more  productive  than  It  Is 
today  only  encourages  us  to  find  more  effec- 
tive methods  to  deal  with  disputes  between 
lab.jr  and  manaKement  so  that  the  public 
Interest  may  be  more  adequately  protected 
but  without  controls  which  would  stifle  the 
pr')ductlvlty  of  our  free  enterprise  system. 

I  am  sure  that  a  question  which  may  have 
occurred  to  you  Is  this:  Aren't  all  Americans 
for  these  objectives.  Including  our  oppo- 
nents? The  answer  Is  yes.  of  course.  What 
Is  the  difference,  then' 

We  Republicans  have  unshakeable  faith 
that  the  way  to  achieve  these  goals  is  by  the 
free  choices  of  millions  of  Individual  con- 
sumers, by  the  productive  efforts  of  free 
management  and  labor,  and  by  local  and 
State  action  wherever  possible — supple- 
mented when  necessary  but  not  supplanted 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  philosophy  of  most  of  our  opponents 
is  Just  the  opposite.  They  claim  that  the 
road  to  progress  has  to  be  paved  with  bigger 
Government,  more  spending,  and  higher  tax 
bills  for  the  people  to  pay 

The  record  proves  that  our  faith  In  freedom 
Is  well  placed.  Economic  policies  based  on 
encouraging  rather  than  stifling  free  enter- 
prise gets  results — they  work.  Because  the 
fact  is  that  for  20  years  Demcicratlc  admin- 
istrations promised  to  give  the  American 
people  the  economic  abundance  and  pros- 
perity that  the  people,  stlmluated  by  7  years 
of  Republican  falth-in-freedom.  have  In 
great  measure  now  achieved  for  themselves. 
And  as  long  els  they  are  left  free  of  arbitrary 
controls,  the  American  people  will  continue 
to  achieve  greater  and  greater  abundance 
with   fair  shares   for   everyone. 

Great  as  are  our  domestic  problems,  there 
is  another  which  transcends  them  all — our 
survival  In  the  struggle  which  Is  going  on 
throughout  the  world  today. 

There  is  no  part  of  our  record  of  which 
we  are  more  proud  than  In  the  area  of  na- 
tional security  and  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy.  But  we  know  that  the  challenge 
which  confronts  us  continues  to  be  massive 
in  character  Because  while  Mr  Khrushchev 
and  his  colleagues  claim  they  have  ruled  out 
the  use  of  force  as  an  Instrument  of  imple- 
menting their  national  policies,  they  have 
never  aband'ined  their  gt>al  of  communlalng 
the  world  Their  people  are  being  driven  to 
supxThuman  effurts  to  reallte  this  objective 
and  their  leaders  have  notified  XiS  of  their 
Intentions 

What  should  our  an.«!wer  be? 
Militarily  our  objective  must  be  to  main- 
tain sufficient  strei.gUi.  not  for  purposes  of 
attack,  but  U>  deter  any  potential  aggressor. 
Questions  have  been  raised  as  to  whether 
we  have  nnw  and  will  continue  to  have  In 
the  future  strength  of  this  magnitude. 

We  need  constant  examlnatKjn  and  con- 
structive criticism  of  our  defense  posture, 
pointing  up  our  weaknesses  where  they  exist. 
But  constructive  criticism  Is  one  thing:  mak- 
ing America  appear  weaker  than  she  is  to 
pHDtentlal  aggressors  is  another.  It  is  time 
to  quit  selling  America  short.  We  are  not 
a  second-rate  country  with  second-rate  mili- 
tary strength  and  a  second-rate  economy. 

Let's  get  these  facts  straight  right  here 
and  now.  No  aggressor  In  the  world  tfKlay 
can  knock  out  the  deterrent  striking  power 
of  the  United  States  and  Its  allies  This  is 
the  case  today,  and  It  will  continue  to  be  so 
in  the  future.  We  know  tills,  our  political 
critics  should  know  it,  and,  what  is  most 
Important,  Mr.  Khrushchev  knows  It. 

What  should  our  policy  In  the  future  be? 
Because  we  are  living  In  an  age  of  rapid 
technological  advances  In  military  science, 
we  must  submit  our  national  security  pro- 
grams to  a  searching,  month-to-month  re- 
examination In  the  light  of  any  new  techno- 
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loglCiil  developments  and  of  our  best  cur- 
rent estinxatfb  oi  the  military  capabilities 
of  ar.y  potenlltil  aggressor.  On  the  basis  of 
thes(!  appraisals,  we  n.ust  make  such  re- 
adJuiUments  as  are  i.e'  '-.■-.'.ary  to  keep  our  de- 
terrent power  at  adequate  levels.  And  let 
us  resolve  once  and  for  all  that  America  has 
the  resources  and  the  will  to  maintain  the 
absolute  deterrent  strength  necessary  for 
survival,  whatever  sacrifices  may  be  required. 

But  tlie  maintenance  of  military  strength 
adequate  to  deu-r  aggre.ssioii.  while  absolutely 
essential  for  jur  .'survival,  di  es  not  by  itself 
meet  the  responsibilities  of  world  leadership 
wiucli    are   tiurs. 

We  must  leave  no  stone  unturned  In  ■  ur 
efforts  to  find  some  more  effective  guarantee 
against  Uie  terrible  dej.tructlon  of  nuclear 
war  than  the  mere  maintenance  of  a  balance 
of  terror. 

We  must  continue  Uy  follow  the  Preslden*  s 
leadership  in  his  willingness  to  discuss  our 
differences  at  the  conference  table  when- 
ever "vhcre  Ls  a  pr'^spect  for  success;  in  his 
searcii  for  an  effective  formula  under  which 
we  could  reduce  the  burden  of  armaments 
and  discontinue  testing  i^f  even  more  de.struc- 
tlve  nuclear  weapons,  and  In  his  steadfast 
devoticffi  to  the  principle  that  the  Unlt(d 
BtateH  must  take  the  leadership  in  siibstl- 
tutini;  the  r\ile  of  law  for  the  rule  of  force 
as  a  method  of  settling  disputes  between 
nati'jii.s. 

Abcve  all  we  must  recognly.e  that  tlie 
greatest  danger  we  face  l&  In  the  nonmlll- 
tary  rather  than  the  military  area.  Millions 
of  Aniertcans  heard  Mr.  Khrushchev  on  his 
recent  visit  to  this  country  lay  down  his 
blunt  challenge  f  >r  peaceful  competition 
between  the  CommunlFt  and  the  free  world. 

What  should  our  answer  be? 

We  shovild  make  it  clear  at  the  outset  that 
we  welctime  comp>etitlon.  provided  b'>th  sides 
cxjmpete  under  the  same  set  of  rules  and 
provided  the  competition  takes  place  both 
in  the  Communist  and  the  free  world. 
After  all,  competition  is  our  Idea.  It  Is  the 
motivating  drive  responsible  for  the  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  cultural  progress  of  this 
Nation.  We  axe  glad  Uiai  Mr.  Khrushchev 
recognizes  its  merits  and  we  welcome  his 
challenge. 

Can  we  win  In  this  competition?  The  an- 
swer Is  — yes,  if  we  recugniise  some  t)asic 
factors. 


We  must  avoid  at  all  costs  any  overcon- 
fldence  Just  because  the  Communist  Idea  is 
repugnant  to  us  or  because  of  our  belief 
that  the  Communist  system  has  buUt-ln 
we&knessei  which  will  eventually  bring  about 
It.-;  d-'Wtifa;:, 

We  must  always  remember  that  a  tota'.l- 
tarian  system.  In  the  short  ruti.  can  concen- 
trate Immense  power  on  chosen  objectives; 
that  the  Ru.sslan  people  are  working  'nng  and 
h.ird  ii.'ider  the  driving  direction  of  far^atl- 
cally  dedicated  leaders  who  are  motivated  by 
but  a  sinele  objective — the  communizatlon 
of  the  world:  that  the  leaders  as  wei;  a.^:  the 
people  have  a  highly  developed  competitive 
spirit  and  that  they  have  the  advantage  of 
anyone  who  is  running  behind  In  a  race — 
the  stimulus  of  tryir.).'  to  catch  up  and  pass 
the  front  runner. 

We  can  win  In  this  competition,  in  other 
words.  !f  we  recognize  their  strength  and  If 
we  work  harder,  believe  more  deeply,  and 
are  motivated  by  an  even  stronger  competi- 
tive spirit  than  theirs 

But  In  recognizing  the  seriousness  of  their 
challenge,  we  could  make  nn  greater  mis- 
take than  to  go  overboard  and  start  to  Judge 
American  ln.«tltutlon8  by  the  Communist 
yardstick. 

They  have  a  patent  on  the  system  of  bu- 
reaucracy, government  controls,  and  govern- 
ment domination.  But  even  they  have 
found  It  necessary  to  modify  their  system 
by  Increasingly  providing  greater  rewards  for 
those  who  make  the  greatest  contributions 
to  their  economy. 

In  other  words,  they  are  finding  It  neces- 
sary to  turn  our  way.  At  a  time  they  are 
turning  our  way.  the  greatest  mistake  we 
could  make  would  be  to  turn  their  way. 

Our  answer  to  them,  therefore,  in  the  area 
of  economic  competition  must  not  be  more 
Government  spending  and  more  Government 
c<jntrols  but  stimulation  and  encouragement 
of  the  creative  energies  of  millions  of  free 
peoples  and  of  our  system  of  productive  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

And  we  must  not  make  the  mistake  of  Just 
meeting  them  on  their  chosen  battleground. 
The  answer  to  atheistic  Communist  ma- 
terialism Is  not  Just  more  and  better  m.a- 
terlallsm. 

To  put  It  simply,  they  offer  progress  at  the 
cost  of  freedom.     Our  alternative  Is  progress 


with  freedom — and.  In  fact,  proeress  becatise 
of  freedom. 

I  realize  that  there  are  many  who  com- 
plain that  the  Communists  have  a  sense  of 
purpose  which  we  lack.  And  thi-re  Is  no 
question  but  that  they  do  have  a  sense  of 
purpose — that  of  Imposing  the  Communist 
syst.em  on  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

We  can  certainly  agree  that  we  do  not 
have  this  sense  of  purpose,  Becatise,  as  the 
Presider.t  reiterated  over  and  over  again  on 
his  recent  trip,  far  from  wanting  t,  •  irrpose 
our  system  on  other  nations,  we  believe  that 
all  pHXjpies  must  be  free  to  choose  the  kind 
of  goverunier.t  they  want. 

But  the  lact  tliat  we  have  no  desire  to  con- 
quer liic  world  does  not  mean  that  our 
aiternative  to  conimunism  is  suuply  to  leave 
the  world  a:s  :t  is — ignoring  the  misery, 
disease,  and  inequity  on  which  commuiiisni 
thrives  We,  too.  have  a  purpose  and  a  mis- 
sion In  the  world  today — and  that  is  what 
we  mui-t  n-.  .ke  clear  a^  we  meet  the  Com- 
munist challenge. 

We  offer  our  partnership,  otir  advice,  and 
assistance  in  helping  peoples  everywhere  to 
achieve  the  economic  progress  which  is  essen- 
tial M  thry  are  to  have  better  food  and  hous- 
ing and  health  than  they  presently  enjoy. 

But  we  do  not  stop  here.  We  say.  b?T»aden 
competition  between  communism  and  free- 
dom to  include  the  spiritual  and  cultural 
values  that  have  e6j>ecially  distinguished  our 
civilization  and  enxicxhed  our  lives. 

We  insist  that  man  needs  freedom — free- 
dom of  inquiry  and  Information,  freedom  Iat 
seek  knowledge,  to  express  his  views,  freedom 
to  choose  his  own  leaders  and  hold  thena 
BtrlcUy  aocoun table,  freedom  to  shape  his 
own  destiny — aiid  above  all — freedom  to  wor- 
ship God  in  the  light  of  his  own  conscience. 

Let  our  raiasion  in  the  w^rld  today  be  to 
extend  to  all  mankind  not  Just  the  ideal  but 
the  fact  of  freedom — by  preserv::ig  and  pro- 
tecting and  defending  it,  by  helping  others 
achieve  It.  by  offering  our  own  example  of  a 
free  society  at  work. 

Tins  mission  Is  not  new  It  Is  the  heart  of 
the  American  Idea  that  goes  l>ack  to  the  very 
foundation  of  this  free  Republic  It  Is  the 
essence  of  the  crusade  launclied  here  7  years 
ago  and  we  can  be  proud  tonight  that  our 
great  President,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  is  Its 
living  symbol  in  America  and  throughout  the 
world. 
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SENATE 

Frthay.  Jamahy  20,  1%0 

{Lrgislatxvt  day  of  Wednrsday,  January 
27, I9G0) 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m  ,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  who.  under  all  the  wild  com- 
motion which,  sweeping  across  the  face 
of  the  earth,  doth  stlii  control  the  evil 
forces  which  for  Uvc  hour  seem  to  defeat 
Thy  purpose  and  hinder  the  coming  of 
Thy  kingdom,  help  u.s  so  to  confront  the 
problem-s  that  face  us  that  from  them 
may  come  victor^'  to  our  owTi  souls  and 
spiritual  pain  for  the  world. 

Grant  that  our  hearts  may  be  shrines 
of  prayer  and  our  free  Nation  a  bulwark 
for  the  oppressed,  a  flaming  beacon  of 
hoi)e  whose  bt^ms  shall  battle  the  dark- 
ness in  all  the  world. 

We  ask  It  In  the  dear  Fledeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Manstield.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Ttiursday. 
January  28.  1960.  was  dispensed  with. 


•n«  VICE  PRESIDENT. 
jection.  it  is  so  ordM-ed. 


Without  ob- 


CONOilTTEE  MEETINGS  DUTUNQ 

SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  M.^nsfield,  and  by 
unammous  con5ent,  the  following  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  were  author- 
ized to  sit  during  tlie  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate today: 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monoix>ly  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  M-^NSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  may 
be  the  usual  morning  h^^ur,  and  that 
statement*  made  in  connection  there- 
with be  lunited  to  3  minutes. 


EXECUTR-E  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Report  or  Dikbctoe  or  SKuecm-x  Series 
System 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Selective  Service 
System.  Washington,  D.C^  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  his  report  far  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30.  1959  ^wlth  an  aocompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Servicee. 

Repobt  of  Distkict  or  Columbia  AaMoar 
Boars 

A  letter  from  the  Managing  Director.  EMs- 
trtct  of  Columbia  Armory  Board.  Washington. 
DC  ta^nsmittlng.  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
of  that  Board  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30.  1959  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  C-ommittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 

Baj-ancx  Sheet  or  Potomac  EXbctric  Pawai 
Co. 

A  letter  from  the  president.  Potomac  Elec- 
tric Power  Co  .  Washington.  DC.  transmit- 
Ung.  pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of  the  bi^ance 
sheet   of  that   company,   as  of  December  31, 
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1989  (With  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Ckjmmittec  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Refobt  of  ADMiNisraATOB  or  General  Sekvices 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  General 
Services  Administration.  Washington.  DC. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  his  report  on 
the  operations  of  that  Administration,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1959  iwlth  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

SaLI    or    iNDUl*    TiMBEK 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  act  of  June  25.  1910 
(38  Stat.  857.  25  U.S  C  406.  407) .  with  respect 
to  the  sale  of  Indian  timber  (  with  an  accom- 
panying paper ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Amendment    or    CoMMt7NicATioNs    Act.    Re- 
lating TO  Requirement  roa  Annual  Report 

on  Person  nkl 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  Washington.  DC  . 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  4(lt)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  by  relieving 
the  FOC  of  the  duty  of  malting  the  annual 
report  of  personnel  as  now  required  by  sub- 
section ( 3 )  of  section  4 1  k )  (With  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Report  ok  Claims  Paid  RKSUi-nNG  Prom  Cor- 

RScnoN    or    Miutart    Records    or    Coast 

OUARo  Personnel 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  covering  claims  paid  during  the  6 
months'  period  ending  December  31,  1959.  on 
account  o#  the  correction  of  military  records 
of  Coast  Guard  personnel  (with  an  arcrm- 
panylng  report);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PL'lTl'iONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
Indicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  relating 
to  problems  Involved  In  the  usage  of  s<jU 
and  water  resources  In  the  Middle  Atlaiitic 
coastal  plains  areas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  In  full  when  presented  by  Mr. 
Thurmond  (for  himself  and  Mr  Johnston 
of  South  Carolina)  on  January  28.  1960,  p. 
1498,  Congressional  Record  i  . 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Kentucky;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare; 

"House  Resolution   16 
"Resolution  memorializing  the   Congress  of 
the   United    States    to    extend    Public    Law 
No.  560,  82d  Congress,  relating  to  ed'-.cation 
and  training  benefits,  to  service  men  and 
women  as  long  as  the  draft  continues 
"Whereas    the    Congress    of     the    United 
States,  expressing   the   will  of  the   cl'lzenry 
by  the  enactment  of  the   Servicemen's  Re- 
adjustment   Act    of    1944    (Public    Law    346, 
78th  Congress)   and  the  Veterans'  Readjust- 
ment Act  of  1952  (Public  Law  550.  82d  Con- 
gress),   recognized    the    Justice,    equity,    and 
general    value    of    a    sound    education    and 
training   program    for    the    veterans   of    our 
country;   and 

"Whereas  the  legislation  enacted  to  pro- 
Tide  such  education  and  training  benefits 
was  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  lost  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  thooe  men  and  wom- 
en who  Berved  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  our 
country  and  has  accomplished  this  purpose 
and    has    been    an    Inunea^xu'able    fact-<r    in 


contributing  to  the  economic  security  of  our 
veterans  and  their  families  as  well  as  to  the 
security  of  the  Nation  as  a  result  of  the 
Increase  In  our  general  educational  level  and 
In  the  professional  and  technical  skills  of 
the  veterans:   and 

■  Whereas  the  Increased  earning  power  of 
the  veterans  dlrecUy  attributable  to  the 
program  is  resulting  in  payment  of  lncrea.sed 
income  taxes  which  will  more  than  repay 
the   total  cost  of  the  program:    and 

"Whereas  notwithstanding  the  continuing 
Involuntary  military  service  pr^njram.  Public 
Law  7.  84th  Ojngress.  denies  entitlement  to 
education  and  training  b^-neflts  to  all  veter- 
ans who  first  entered  service  after  Januar>-  31, 
1955.  which  Is  gr'Jssly  inequitable:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

■■Reaolied  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Commonu-ealth  of  Kentucky — 

•Section  1  That  the  C^mgress  of  the 
United  States  extend  educAti.^n  and  training 
benefits  similar  to  the  benefits  provided  by 
Public  Law  550.  82d  Congress,  as  amended, 
to  all  veterans  of  our  country  who  served 
during  any  period  In  which  Involuntary 
military  service  Is  authorized,  and  urges  the 
Confess  of  the  United  States  to  enact  legis- 
lation to   accomplish   this  objective 

"Sec  2.  That  the  clerk  of  the  house  send 
attested  copies  of  this  resolutlm  u^  the 
President  of  the  US.  Senate,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Education  Committee  of  each 
House,  and  to  each  Member  of  the  Kentucky 
delegation  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States   " 


TRIBUTES  TO  SENATOR  GREEN   OF 
RHODE   ISLAND 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
in  receipt  of  numerous  resolutions  and 
editorials  in  further  connection  with  the 
announcement  of  my  coUoaeue.  Senator 
Theodore  Francis  Green,  that  he  will 
not  seek  reelection  in  1960  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the.'^e  resolutions 
and  editorials  printed  in  the  Record: 

n  resolution  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations  at  its  Janu- 
ary session,  A.D.  1960. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  stockhold- 
ers of  the  Plantations  Bank  of  Rhode 
Island  on  Januar\-  21,  1960. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  Department  of 
Rhode  Island,  on  January  25.  1960 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council 
of  the  City  of  Newport.  R.I..  on  January 
20, 1960. 

An  editorial  from  the  Pall  River 
fMass  t  Herald  News  for  January  13, 
1960 

An  editorial  from  the  Paterson  iN.J.) 
Mornint,'  Call  for  January  16.  1960 

An  editorial  from  the  Trentonian  for 
January  18.  1960. 

An  article  from  the  newspaper.  Labor. 
January  23,  1960. 

There  beins?  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows 
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Resolution  extending  to  Hon  Theodore 
PaANCis  Green,  U  S  Senat^>r  from  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Pn-ividenre 
Plantations,  the  heartfelt  commendation 
of  the  Rhode  Island  General  A.ssembiy  and 
the  people  of  the  State  for  his  extraordi- 
nary devotion  to  State.  Nation,  and  the 
world 
There  have  been  many  long,  arduous  years 

since    Hon     Theodore    Francis    Green.    U.S. 


Senator  from  the  State  of  Rh'>de  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations,  made  the  decLslon 
to  devote  his  ability  and  statesmanship  to 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  the  Nation,  and 
the  world 

A  llng\ilat  and  scholar  of  brilliance.  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  and  alumnus  of  Brown.  Harvard 
Law.  and  the  Universities  of  Bonn  and  Ber- 
lin. Senator  Green  is  also  a  connoisseur  of 
art.   music,   and   architecture 

The  details  of  his  biography  are  and  will 
be  fully  covered  elsewhere,  carrying  salient 
achievements.  Including  on  file  In  the 
libraries  of  the  SUte  and  Nation,  micro- 
filming of  newspapers  and  day-to-day  record 
of  his  efforts  to  do  his  legislative  and 
citizenship  share,  believing  that  it  should  be 
to  do  so  within  his  ability  as  the  right  and 
resfxjnslblUty  of  every  citizen  to  give  his 
utmost 

So  many  accolades  are  his,  we  feel  that 
we  cannot  In  this  general  assembly  resolu- 
tion add  anything  more  than  has  already 
been  said  in  his  vital  92  years,  he  has 
devoted  great  consideration  with  feeling  and 
understanding  to  so  many  needy  problems 
with  brUUant  and  trvie  comprehension  of 
universal  needs 

We  must  always  remember  that  through 
the  years  his  decisions  have  had  one 
motive — the  welfare  of  the  people  as  a 
whole — not  just  for  party  or  Slate:  Now. 
thpref'-)re    be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  members  of  this  gen- 
eral assembly  Join  the  accord  which  the 
Nation  and  the  world  are  gtvlna:.  thanking 
the  Honorable  Th&.dore  Prancis  Green  for 
his  endeavor,  with  honesty  of  purp<i«e  and 
Intent:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  duly  certified  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  transmitted  by  the  sec- 
retary of  state  to  U  S  Senator  Theodore 
Pran(  13  Green.  In  tribute  to  his  amazing 
career  and  his  longevity 

August  P.  La  P«ance, 

Secretary  of  State. 


RESOLtmoN  BT  Plantations  Bank  or  Rhode 
Island,  PROviDENrr.  R  I 

Whereas  the  Honorable  THEr)DoRE  Fxancis 
Green  has  announced  his  Intention  not  to 
seek  reelection  to  his  seat  In  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and 

Whereas  Senator  Green  has  distinguished 
himself  beyond  measure  In  the  fulfillment  of 
his  duUes  to  his  State  and  Nation,  first  as 
Governor  of  Rhode  Island  and  then  as  US. 
Senator;  and 

Whereas  Senator  Green  has  devoted  a  life- 
time of  service  not  only  to  the  people  of  this 
State  and  Nation,  but  to  the  people  of  the 
world  as  well;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
expression  to  detail  his  accomplishments  and 
contributions  to  his  fellow  man  because  of 
their  vast  number  and  scope,  and 

Whereas  the  shareholders  of  Plantations 
Bank  of  Rhode  Island  have  been  singly  hon- 
ored by  having  him  as  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  since  he  founded  the  bank  In 
1915.  and  during  that  long  period  have  had 
the  benefit  of  his  superior  knowledge  and 
experience  which  have  contributed  Immeas- 
urably to  the  progress  and  growth  of  thU 
Institution:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Re'iOlied.  That  the  stockholders  at  this  an- 
nual meeting  unanimously  tender  to  the 
H m orable  Theodore  Francis  Green  their 
esteem  and  afTectlon,  and  their  heartfelt 
wishes  for  a  longer  life,  continued  good 
health,  and  sincere  wishes  that  in  the  year* 
ahead,  his  retirement  from  public  office  will 
serve  to  provide  him  with  more  time  In  which 
he  may  continue  by  active  participation  In 
State,  national,  and  the  world  events  to 
bring  to  the  people  he  loves  the  benefit  of 
his  tremendous  devotion  and  experience. 


Secretary. 


January  21,   1960. 
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RESOl.fTION       BT       LaWSON-RaIOLA       DISABLED 

AMERICAN  Veterans  Chaiter  No.  16 
Whereas  the  recent  decision  of  Rhode 
Island  8  senior  US.  Senator.  Theodore  Fran- 
cis Green,  not  to  seek  reelection  in  1960 
signalizes  regretfuU>  the  end  of  a  distin- 
guished career  of  public  service  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Rhode  Island,  to  the  Nation,  and  to 
the  world  by  a  truly  great  American,  and 

Whereas  the  Rhode  Island  of  which  we  are 
Justly  proud,  the  United  States  of  .\merlca 
to  which  we  pledge  our  loyalty  and  devotion; 
and  the  entire  world  in  which  destiny  has 
entrusted  us  with  the  reins  of  leadership 
have  been  enriched  by  the  vigor,  wisdom  and 
tireless  efforts  of  TnroDf)RE  Francis  Green 
during  the  nearly  three-quarters  cf  a  cen- 
tury that  he  has  served  selfless  In  public 
office;  and 

Whereas  as  a  scholar,  philanthropist  law- 
yer, educator,  successful  huslne-'^sman. 
elected  and  reelected  chief  executive  of  Rhode 
Island.  US  Senator  for  23  years,  former 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  former  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  .Administration. 
Senator  Theodore  Francis  Grffn  has  with 
great  distinction  compiled  an  Incomparable 
record  of  public  service  which  goe*  back  l>e- 
fore  the  turn  of  the  century  and  Inclvides 
military  and  civilian  service  during  four 
wars  and  other  perl-Kls  of  peril  that  con- 
fronted our  Nation,   and 

Whereas  disabled  veterans  of  Rhode 
Island  Bs  well  as  all  veterans,  are  ever  mind- 
ful and  abidingly  grateful  of  the  consUnt 
concern  and  compassion  which  Theodore 
Fh.\ncis  Green  throughout  his  many  decades 
of  public  service  quickly  and  sincerely  mani- 
fested  in  their  welfare,    and 

Whereas  the  very  existence  today  of  the 
magnificent  Veterans'  Administration  hospi- 
tal In  Providence  R  I  ,  Is  but  one  of  many 
hallmarks  standing  !n  testimony  to  Sena- 
tor Green  s  achievement*  for  and  In  behalf 
of    veterans      Now    therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  Tliat  the  entire  membership  of 
Lawson-Ralola  Disabled  American  Veterans 
Chapter  No  15.  Brlst<il  R  I.,  does  herewith. 
In  deep  sincerity  and  high  admiration,  ex- 
press Its  appreciation  to  the  Honorable 
Theodore  Francis  Green,  senior  U.S.  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  for  his  noble  accom- 
plishments m  the  cause  of  our  State.  Nation. 
and  the  world,  and  that  we,  as  disabled 
veterans  in  lasting  remembrance  of  his  re- 
markable span  of  extraordinary  public  serv- 
ice, do  pray  that  the  choicest  of  God's  bless- 
ings be  abundantly  showered  upon  him  for 
many,  many  years,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  ol  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Honorable  Thbodore  Francis 
Green;  and  that  additional  copies  be  sent 
to  the  Dl.sabled  American  Veterans.  Depart- 
ment of  Rhode  Island:  to  the  Honorable 
John  O.  Pastohi,  U.8.  Senator;  and  to  the 
press. 

John  D.  Sylvester. 

Curnmander. 
Albert  P    Rvsso, 

Adjutant-Treasurer. 


Maher.  mayor,  and  countersigned  by  the  city 
clerk,  be  transmitted  to  the  Honorable 
Theodore  Francis  Green. 

James  L.  Mahes, 

Afaycr. 
John    F.    Pttzgerald, 

City  Clerk. 


by  a  man  who<?e  entire  (and  distinguished \ 
senatorial  career  came  after  he  had  reached 
70. 

Seem.":  to  us  that   Senator   Green  was  just 
feeling  poorly.    Maybe  he'll  change  his  mind. 


Resolution  or  the  Cotncii.  or  the  City  or 
NrwFMRr 

Wniereas  the  Cinmcll  of  the  City  of  Newport 
has  learned  of  the  difficult  decision  of  Sena- 
tor Theodore  Fra.ncis  Green  to  retire  from 
the  US  Senate  after  a  long  and  Illustrious 
career,  and 

Whereas  the  Council  of  the  City  of  New- 
port, ever  mindful  of  the  service  rendered 
to  Uie  city  of  Newport  and  Stale  of  Rhode 
I&iand  by  tiie  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  do  hereby,  on  this  20th 
day  of  January  AD.  1960.  wish  him  a  well 
earned  retirement  and  many  long  years  of 
happy  living  and  good  health:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved.  That  a  certified  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution,  signed    by    the  Honorable   James   L. 


[Prom  the  Fall  River   (Mass  t    Herald  News, 
Jan     13.   1960] 

Greens    Retirement    Is    Cause    for    Regret 

Senator  Theodore  Francis  Green's  deci- 
sion !.(  t  to  run  for  reelection  can  hardly 
be  considered  surprising  In  view  of  his  age 
Senator  Green  Is  now  92:  If  he  were  to  be 
reelected,  it  would  be  for  a  term  of  6  years. 
The  Rh(Xle  Island  Senator  has  already  long 
pAssed  any  normal  retirement  age.  He  has 
now  anjiounced  that  Infirmities  of  eyesight 
and  hearing  have  forced  him  to  forego  an- 
other campaign  and  possibly  another  ardu- 
ous term  In  Congress 

Although  his  decision  Is  not  s'orprlsing. 
It  Is  nonetheless  a  matter  for  genuine  regret 
Senator  Green's  career  has  been  more  than 
a  triumph  of  longevity  Rather.  It  has  been 
a  model  of  commonsense.  a  certain  Innocent 
worldly  wit  and  wisdom,  plus  a  real  concern 
for  the  well-being  of  Rhode  Island  and  the 
Nation  as  a  vnhole. 

These  qualities  he  ix)ssessed  from  the 
start  They  were  less  dramatic  than  other 
qualities  which  pushed  some  political  hope- 
fuls into  the  limelight  early  In  life  and  kept 
them  there  sj^ectacularly  for  a  short  time. 
But  as  the  years  passed,  to  these  Initial  char- 
acteristics were  added  a  maturity  of  judg- 
ment which  can  only  be  the  fruit  of  experi- 
ence. Finally.  Senator  Green  became  the 
epltijmc  of  a  type  altogether  too  rare  in 
American    public    life,    the    elder    statesman 

This  country  has  always  overvalued 
change  It  has  always  been  In  a  hurry 
Too  often  It  has  sacrificed  tradition  for 
novelty.  Too  frequently  It  has  failed  to 
recognize  the  enhanced  value  of  age  in 
terms  of  Judgment  and  experience  It  is  to 
the  credit  ol  Rhode  Island  that  Its  voters 
recognized  Senator  Greins  value  to  the 
State  and  the  Nation  by  reelecting  him 

And  Senator  Green  himself  lived  up  to 
the  confidence  displayed  m  him  by  retainine 
up  to  the  present  a  phenomenal  capacity 
for  adjustment  which  will,  one  hopes,  serve 
to  keep  him  young  for  many  happy  years 
to  come. 


[From  the  Paterson  (N.J  i  Morning  Call, 
Jan. 1«, 19601 

A  Brr  Tired  at  92 

When  'CTUKJBORE  Phakcis  Green  was  eTect,ed 
to  the  Senate  for  the  first  time  In  1936  at  the 
age  of  70.  he  was  already  an  old  man  by  some 
standards.  But  not  by  Theodore  Francis 
Green's  standards. 

At  the  time  he  entered  the  Senate,  this 
veteran  of  the  Spanish -American  War  had 
already  had  a  30-year  political  career.  He 
began  as  a  member  of  the  Rhode  Island 
House  of  Representatives  and  had  ri5en  to 
become  Gtaernor  of  the  State  before  going 
to  Washington. 

And  then.  Instead  of  serving  out  his  6-year 
term  In  the  Senate  as  an  honorable  prelude 
to  retirement,  he  remained  on  the  job  for  '24 
years  Now,  at  92.  he  will  not  seek  reelec- 
tion He  is  the  oldest  Senator  In  the  Na- 
tion's history  We  congratulate  him  on  his 
decades  of  able  public  service. 


[Prcxn  the  Trentonian,  Jan,  18,  1960) 
Not  Pinal? 
The    case    of    Senator    Theodore    Francis 
Green,  of  Rhode  Island,  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand 

He  has  decided  rot  to  seek  reelection. 
While  It's  true  that  he's  92.  age  alone  hardly 
could  be   the  sole  factor  in  such  a  decision 


[From    Labor.    Jan.    23.    1960] 
Tributes   to  Green 

Senator  Theodore  Francis  Green.  Demo- 
crat, of  Rhode  Island,  who  at  92  is  the  oldest 
Member  of  the  Senate,  announced  last  week 
he  will  not  run  for  reelection  when  his  term 
expires  at  the  end  of  this  year.  His  an- 
nouncement brought  forth  a  flood  cf  warm 
tributes  to  him  In  the  Senate,  from  spokes- 
men for  both   parties 

Green's  Democratic  colleague  from  Rhode 
Island,  Senator  John  O.  Pastore  paid  the 
main  tribute 

"Theodore  Green  was  a  Democrat  when 
It  was  not  traditional  for  a  person  of  his 
wealth  and  position  to  enlist  In  the  then 
minority  party  in  Rhode  Island."  Pastore 
said  "No  man  did  more  than  he  to  m»ake  It 
the  majority  party  Twenty-eight  years  ago, 
he  led  his  ptirty  to  power  In  his  State  As 
Governor  he  brought  a  fresh  point  of  view — 
human  and  modern — to  the  State  govern- 
ment. 

"For  24  years.  Green  has  graced  this  Senate 
floor  These  halls  have  been  abundant  wit- 
ness to  his  statesmanship  This  Is  the  Senate 
that  he  loves,  and  that  loves  him.  He  Is  a 
man  who  gives  and  commands  loyalty  For 
him.  no  task  was  too  Intricate,  no  Journey 
too  arduous,  fullilling  his  obligations  He 
never  ceased  to  be  the  servant  of  every  good 
cause,   educational,   social,   philanthropic. 

"I  know  that  Senators  join  me  in  this 
prayer  :  May  God  grant  him  many  more  years 
of  health,  happiness,  and  helpfulness." 


'4 

r 
> 


RESOLmON  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
CONFERENCE  OF  PUBLIC  UTILI- 
TIES COMMISSIONERS 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  New  England  Con- 
ference of  Public  Utilities  Commission- 
ers has  been  received  by  my  office  in 
opposition  to  S.  1789.  Calendar  No.  447, 
c  bill  to  amend  section  1<14»  lai  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  insure  the 
adequacy  of  the  national  railroad  freight 
car  stipply,  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  might  say.  parenthetically,  that  this 
title  is  very  misleading.  In  my  opinion, 
this  legislation  is  v^ry  discrimmatorj-  to- 
ward the  railroads  of  the  New  England 
area  and  will  do  irreparable  harm  to  our 
economy  if  it  should  become  law. 

I  have  already  spoken  on  this  sub- 
ject on  several  occasions,  but.  suffice  it  to 
"say  that  if  we  need  more  railroad  freight 
cars  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  wrong  way 
to  get  them.  Accordingly.  I  would  hope 
that  this  legislation  would  be  defeated, 
but  at  least  that  it  would  be  referred 
back  to  committee  for  further  considera- 
tion, thereby  allowing:  these  commis-sion- 
ers  to  come  here  to  Washington  to  give 
their  views  in  a  more  detailed  fashion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  at  this  point  of  my  re- 
in arlcs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Rksolutton  to  the  Intbrstatk  and  Fobtton 

Commerce  CoMMrmis  or  the  86th  Co«- 

GR^.  2d  KESSION 

Whereas  the  public  utillttes  commission- 
ers of  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampahlre. 
Vermont.  Connecticut.  Rhode  Island,  and  the 
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Ctommonwealth  of  Massac hu«ett8.  In  meet- 
ing aasembled  at  Manchester.  NJJ.,  on  Jan- 
uary 20.  1960,  after  full  discussion;  and 

Whereas  the  said  commlsslonera  haTlng 
considered  the  adverse  effects  of  these  blUa 
If  enacted  Into  law  not  only  upon  the  rail- 
roads of  the  northeastern  section  of  the 
United  States  but  also  upon  the  economy  In 
general  of  this  entire  area;  and 

Whereas  said  commissioners  are  aware  of 
the  pending  per  diem  cases  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  resulting  from 
the  Federal  court  decision  In  the  premises 
and  the  studies  of  committees  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  AmerlcaJi  Railroads  on  the  ques- 
tion of  a  proper  basis  of  compensation  to  be 
paid  for  the  use  of  freight  cars;  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  while  said  commissioners 
favor  the  increase  of  the  national  freight 
car  fleet,  they  hereby  record  themselves  as 
ujaaiterably  opposed  to  the  passage  of  any 
of  the  above  cited  bills  or  aimilar  bills  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  authorlzinK  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  fix  by 
penalty  the  compensation  to  be  paid  for  the 
UM  of  freight  cara,  and  It  Is  hereby  further 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  unanimous  opin- 
ion of  said  commissioners  that  such  leeisia- 
tkm  would  not  accomplish  the  stated  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  national  freight  car 
fleet  but  rather  would  be  highly  detrimental 
to  the  eastern  railroads:  and  It  is  hereby  fur- 
ther 

Beaolved,  i:^at  a  copy  of  thla  resolution 
be  forwarded  forthwith  to  the  members  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Comjnerce  Com- 
mittees of  both  branches  of  the  VS.  Con- 
gress. 

Oeobox  a.  McLattchum. 

Secretartf. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HENNINGS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

8.  Con.  Res.  83.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
tending the  Joint  Committee  on  Washlni?- 
tOQ  Metropolitan  Problems  iRept.  No.  1064); 

H.  Con.  Res.  449.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  as  a  House  document  the  publication 
"Facta  on  Communism — Volume  1.  the  Com- 
munist Ideology"  and  to  provide  for  the 
printing  of  additional   copies: 

H.  Con.  Res.  457.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  printing  as  a  House  document  a 
piablicatlon  relating  to  the  nomination  and 
election  of  President  and  Vice  President.  In- 
cluding the  manner  of  selecting  delegates  to 
national  jxjlltical  conventions; 

S.  Res.  208.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
employment  by  the  Committee  on  Pust  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  of  an  additional  clerk; 

S.  Res.  209.  Resolution  authorizing  an  In- 
vestigation of  the  pxjstal  service  (Rept  No. 
1068); 

8.  Res.  210  Resolution  providing  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Select  Committee  on 
National  Water  Resources  (Rept.  No.   1070 1; 

8.  Res.  220.  Resolution  providing  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency   (Rept.  No.  1066); 

S.  Res.  221.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Corrunittee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to  in- 
vestigate certain  matters  pertaining  to 
public  and  private  housing  i  Rept   No    1065); 

S.  Res.  225.  Resolution  providing  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Select  Conunlttee  on 
Small  Business   iRept,  No.  1060); 

8.  Res.  226  Resolution  providing  for  an  In- 
vestigation of  national  penitentiaries  (Rept. 
No.  1048: ; 

S.  Ree.  230  ResoIuUon  authorizing  the 
Ckxnniittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to 
Investigate  certain  matters  within  Its  Juris- 
diction (Rept.  N J.  1C67;; 


a.  Bes.  231.  Resolution  suthortelng  a  study 
erf    the   Federal    Judiclia   system    (R^t,   No. 

1047 i; 

3.  Res.  232.  Resolution  to  Investigate  Juv»- 
nlle  delinquency  in  the  United  States  ( Rept. 
No. 1046); 

a  Res  233  Resolution  authorizing  a  study 
of  matters  pertaining  to  constitutional  rights 
(Rept.  No  1052  t; 

S.  Res.  234  Resolution  authorizing  a  study 
of  administrative  practice  and  fwocedure  In 
Governnient  departments  and  agencies  iBept. 
No.  1061): 

8.  Res.  235  Resolution  to  Investigate  prob- 
lems of  certain  foreign  countries  arising  from 
flow  of  escapees  and  refugees  from  Oommu- 
nist  tyranny   (Rept.  No.   1060); 

S  Res  236.  Resolution  to  Investigate  the 
administration  of  the  Trading  With  the  En- 
emy .\ct  (R^pt  No   1049); 

S  Res  237  Resolution  to  Investigate  mat- 
ters pertaining  u>  immigration  and  naturali- 
zation (Rept.  No.  1053) ; 

S.  Res.  238.  Resolution  authorizing  an  in- 
vestigation oi  the  anUti-ust  and  monopoly 
laws  of  the  United  States  (Rept.  No  1054); 
8  Res.  239.  Resolution  authoriaing  a  study 
of  matters  pertaining  to  constitutional 
amendments     Rppt    No    1055); 

8.  Res.  240  Resolution  authorlslne  an  In- 
vestlgaUon  of  the  Patent  Office  (Rept  No. 
1056): 

8  Res.  241  Resolution  authorizing  a  study 
of  matters  pertaining  to  the  revision  and 
codification  of  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States  iRept   No.  1057  i; 

3  Res  242.  Resolution  authorizing  an  In- 
vestigation cf  the  administration  of  the  na- 
tional security  law  and  matters  relating  to 
espionage  (Rept  No   1058) ; 

S.  Res  245  Resolution  providing  assist- 
ance to  Members  of  the  Senate  In  the  dis- 
charge of  their  responsibilities  in  connect.on 
with  visits  to  the  United  States  by  foreign 
dignitaries,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  1062 )  ; 

3.  Res  246  Resolution  to  Investigate  the 
efflclency  and  economy  of  op>eration8  of  ail 
branches  of  the  Government  (Rept  No. 
1061); 

3.  Res.  248.  Resolution  providing  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  Oovern- 
ment  Operations  (Rept.  No    1060); 

S  Res  250  Resolution  authorizing  a  study 
of  U  S  foreign  pxjlicy  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign   Relations    (Rept.   No    1059);    and 

S  Res.  261  Resolution  authorizing:  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  Investigate 
certain  matters  relating  to  the  common  de- 
fense (  Rept    No.  1063  ) . 

By  Mr.  HENNINGS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

3.  Res.  249  Resolution  to  extend  to  M  \rch 
31.  1960.  t:me  to  file  report  by  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Improper  Activities  In  the  Labor 
or  Management  Field  (Rept.  No  1072):  and 
S  Res  252  Resolution  to  continue  the 
Committee  on  Unemployment  Problems  un- 
til June  30,    1960    (Rept.  No.    1071). 


on:  which  resolution  was  placed  on  the 
calendar,  as  follow.s: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
sections  134 fa)  and  136  of  the  Leplslatlve 
Reorganization  Act  uf  1946.  as  amended,  nnd 
In  accordance  with  Is  jurisdictions  speclflpd 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make 
a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining of — 

(1)  the  election  of  the  President,  Vice 
President,  or  Members  of  Congress, 

(2)  corrupt  practices. 

(3)  contested  elections. 

(4)  credentials  and  qualifications; 

(5)  Federal  elections  generally;  and 

(6)  Presidential  succestlon. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion the  committee,  from  February  1,  I960. 
to  January  31.  1961.  Inclusive,  is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable.  \2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  Proindcd,  That  the 
minority  Is  authuri/.ed  to  select  one  person 
f  >r  apfKiintment.  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gr'>sa  rate  ahail 
not  be  less  by  more  than  $1,200  ttian  the 
highest  gr'>ss  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
pluyee,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  tlve  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  C<.»mmltiee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utlilze  the  reimbursable 
services.  Inforniatlon.  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

S«c.  3  The  c(jmmittee  shall  report  lu  find- 
ings, together  with  lis  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  th.^tn  January  31.  1961. 

.SEr  4  Ex[*n.«;es  of  the  committee,  under 
this  rf«oiutlon,  which  •iuill  not  exi^eed  1160.- 
000,  fehall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Seiiute  upf)n  vouchers  approved  by 
the  ciiairman  of  the  Ccinmittee. 


AUTHORTZATTON  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
TO  INVESTIGATE  CERTAIN  MAT- 
TERS PERTAINING  TO  FEDERAL 
ELEKimONS 

Mr.  HE>;NTNGS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Aiiministration.  reported 
an  onsinal  resolution  fS.  Re.<:.  263  >  au- 
thorizing the  Committee  on  R'lles  and 
Administration  to  investigate  certain 
matters  pertaining  to  Federal  elections, 
and  subm. f.ed  a  report  <  No.  1073  '  tlic  re- 


PROGRESS  REPORT  OF  JOINT  COM- 
MI'ITEE  on  WASHINGTON  MET- 
ROPOLITAN  PROBLEMS    <S.   REPT. 

NO     1074' 

Mr  BIBLE  Mr  President,  from  the 
Joint  Commltt<»e  on  WashlnRton  Metro- 
politan Problpm5  which  was  created  un- 
der authority  of  House  Concurrent  Re.so- 
lutlon  172.  85th  Congress,  as  amended 
by  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  2,  86th 
Congre-ss,  as  anien(Jed.  I  submit  the  com- 
mittee s  progress  report  to  Congress  on 
the  Further  Study  on  Transportation 
and  Other  Metropolitan  Problems.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  report  be 
printed. 

This  report  Is  a  unanimous  one  and 
summ^arlzes  an  active  and  fruitful  year 
of  activity  hy  the  commit t^^e 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
uill  be  received  and  printed,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 


BILLS   AND   JOINT    RESOLUTION 
INIRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unan- 
imou.";  consent,  the  second  Ume,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

Bv  Mr    KEATING  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

J.\v:ts  ' 
8  20M    A  bill   to  Increase   the   amount  of 
goods  In   transit  allowed  for  visitors  to  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Keating  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr  MAONUSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Morse.  Mr  Mcrrat,  Mr  Douglas, 
Mr  AiKFN  Mr  Ki'(  hel.  Mr  Hum- 
phrey, Mr  MOS.S  Mr  Proutt.  Mr. 
McNamara.  Mr  Nfuberger.  Mr. 
Mansfield  Mr  Engif.  Mr  Hart  Mr 
Randolph.  Mr  H'iRtkf.  Mr  Yar- 
BORour.H,        Mr  McCartht.        Mr 

Church     Mr     Mubkie     Mr     Case    of 
New  Jersey.  Mr    Bahtlftt,  Mr    Coop- 
er,     and      Mr.      Williams     of     New- 
Jersey)  : 
S  2935    A    bill    to    amend    the    Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  as  amended,  so  as  to  strength- 
en and  Improve  the  national  transportation 
system,   Insure  the   protc-ctlon   of  the   public 
interest,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
(See   the  remarks  of   Mr    Magnuson   when 
he   Introduced   the   Bt>ove   bill,   which   appear 
under   a   separate   headln?  ) 
By    Mr     SYMrNGTONr 
S.  2936    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  computa- 
tion of  basic  pay  of  Lt    Gen    Joseph  F    Car- 
roll,   US     Air    Force;    to    the    Committee    on 
Armed    Services 

By  Mr  BTRD  of  West  Virginia  (for 
himself  and  Mr  Randolph): 
S  2937  A  bill  to  permit  the  use,  for  civil 
defense  pur}x>se!!.  of  certain  property  In  Ka- 
nawha County.  W  Va  .  heretofore  conveyed 
by  the  United  States  to  the  West  Virginia 
B<jard  of  Health  for  public  health  purposes, 
without  payment  of  compensation  to  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and    Public    Welfare 

Bv  Mr    MCCARTHY 
S   2938   A  bill  to  amend  section  4456  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  o'.    1954  with  respect 
to  the  method  of  paylnp  the  tax  on  playing 
cards;    to   the   Committee   on    Finance. 
By    Mr     WILEY 
S  2939    A   bill    for    the    relief   of    Dr    Chlen 
Chen    Chi:    to    the   Committee   on    the   Judi- 
ciary 

By   Mr    ANDERSON    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Chavkz.  Mr   Haylen    Mr   Johnson  of 
Texas,    Mr     Kerr.    Mr     Yarborouch. 
and  Mr    Allott  : 
8  J   Res    156   Joint  resolution  providing  for 
a    comprehensive    profrram    of    research    and 
experimentation  for  the   purpose  of  Investi- 
gating   the    growth    of    saltcedar    and    other 
phreatophytes,     the     hydrologlcal     and     cU- 
matologlcal    factors    Influencing    the    use    of 
water  by  such  plants,  and  the  various  tech- 
niques   for    the    eradication    and    control    of 
such  plants,    to  the  Committee  on   Agricul- 
ture  and    Forestry 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Anderson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which    appear    under    a    separate    heading.) 


an  oriRinal  resolution  (S.  Res.  263^  au- 
tliorizing  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Admini-stration  to  investigate  certain 
matter.s  pertaining  to  Federal  elections, 
and  submitted  a  report  (No.  1073 >  there- 
on; which  resolution  was  placed  on  the 
calendar 

•  See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Hennings. 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  J.A\TTS  submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution  iS.  Con.  Res.  84'  expressing 
the  indignation  of  Congress  at  the  recent 
desecrations  of  houses  of  worship  and 
other  sacred  sites,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
J.AviTs.  which  api>ears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

RESOLUTION 
AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
TO  INVESTIGATE  CERTAIN  MAT- 
TERS PERTAINING  TO  FEDER.AL 
ELECTIONS 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  ancj   Administration,  reported 


VISITORS     T.^RIFF     REGULATIONS 
FOR  CtOODS  in  TRANSIT 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President  on  be- 
half of  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  !Mr. 
J.AViTsl,  and  myself,  I  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  to  raise  the 
limit  on  the  amount  of  goods  m  transit 
allowed  for  persons  visiting  the  United 
States. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S  2934 1  to  increase  the 
amount  of  goods  in  transit  allowed  for 
visitors  to  the  United  States,  introduced 
by  Mr  Keating  <for  himself  and  Mr. 
Javits'.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr  President,  this 
bill  would  raise  the  limit  on  the  amount 
of  goods  in  transit  allowed  foreign 
visitors  to  the  United  States  from  S200, 
as  provided  in  existing  law,  to  $500.  Let 
me  explain  what  this  would  mean  in 
actual  practice. 

As  it  now  stands,  a  visitor  to  the  United 
States  can  bring  in  duty  free  all  wear- 
ing apparel  and  articles  of  per.sonal 
adornment  which  he  will  need  during 
his  stay  in  this  country.  He  can  also 
bring  in  up  to  $200  worth  of  other  goods, 
which  are  generally  classified  in  broad 
terms  as  'goods  in  transit."  This  can  in- 
clude household  effects,  such  as  paint- 
ings, rugs,  or  furniture,  which,  of  course, 
cannot  be  classified  as  wearing  apparel 
or  as  being  for  personal  adornment.  If 
the  visitor  is  a  man,  his  goods  in  transit 
might  also  include  jewelry  or  perfume 
as  gifts,  which  again  would  not  be  classi- 
fied as  either  his  wearing  apparel  or  as 
being  for  his  personal  adornment  while 
he  is  in  this  country. 

Under  pre.^ent  law.  if  these  goods  in 
transit  do  not  exceed  $200  in  value,  a 
visitor  to  the  United  States  need  not 
worry.  He  can  do  with  them  what  he 
chooses,  and  he  can  take  them  where- 
ever  he  wants  without  any  difiHculty. 
However,  if  the  value  of  his  goods  in 
transit  exceeds  $200.  he  must  have  them 
bonded  or  have  them  shipped  in  bond. 
This  frequently  involves  "redtape,  '  de- 
lay, and  confusion  for  both,  for  the 
visitor  and  for  our  own  customs  people 
at  points  of  entry  into  the  United  States. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  feel  the  un- 
realistic $200  limit  on  goods  in  transit 
should  be  raised. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  large  ques- 
tion. It  is  not  a  great  issue.  It  is  simply 
a  means  of  making  our  newly  arrived 
guest,s  to  the  United  States  more  com- 
fortable and  less  confused  on  their  ar- 
rival in  this  country.  All  of  us  know  the 
feeling.     Forms   to  fill   out,   papers   to 


produce  sind  keep  in  our  wallets,  fine 
print  to  read  and  interpret  throw 
fright  into  the  hearts  of  even  the  bravest 
of  men.  "Redtape"'  is  internationally 
knowTi,  and  internationally  troublesome 

The  effect  of  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation  would  fall  for  the  most  part 
on  persons  entering  this  coimtry.  and  not 
on  American  citizens.  Insofar  as  this 
bill  would  eliminate  complications  and 
confusion,  it  will  also  be  of  real  help  to 
customs  oflBcers.  terminal  personnel, 
travel  agents,  and  hotel  employees  in 
event-  American  city  which  is  a  point  of 
entry  into  this  country. 

New  York  City,  as  the  Nation's  largest 
and  greatest  port,  would,  of  course,  be 
greatly  benefited  by  this  bill.  I  have 
been  informed  by  Mr.  Royal  W,  Ryan, 
executive  vice  president  of  tlie  New 
York  Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau, 
Inc.,  that  the  $200  regulation  now  in  the 
law  is  "a  source  of  considerable  annoy- 
ance to  foreign  visitors  entering  this 
countrj-  through  New  York  City," 

There  is  another  and  special  reason 
that  New  York  City  would  stand  to  bene- 
fit from  legislation  along  the  lines  of 
the  bill  which  I  have  just  introduced. 

With  the  1964  American  World's  Pair 
in  New  York  just  arouiid  the  comer — 
and  the  year  1964  will  be  here  quicker 
than  many  of  us  think — it  is  important 
that  we  begin  now  to  take  all  possible 
and  feasible  steps  to  see  to  it  that  visi- 
tors to  our  Nation,  and  in  particular  to 
tills  great  event  in  1964,  will  have  a 
smooth  and  trouble-free  arrival  m  this 
country.  I  believe.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill,  if  enacted  into  law.  would  be  a  step 
in  that  direction. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  pomt 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  \t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congrefs  assembled.  That  para- 
graph 1798(bM3)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
as  amended  (19  V£C.  sec.  1201.  par.  1798 
(bi  I  Is  amended  by  striking  out  •■$200"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "fSOO   " 

Sec  2  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  thirtieth  day  follow- 
ing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 


PASSENGER  TRAIN  SERVICE  ACT 
OF  1960 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  so  as  to  strengthen  and  improve  the 
national  transportation  system  and  in- 
sure the  protection  of  the  public  interest 
with  respect  to  railroad  passenger  train 
service. 

Joining  with  me  in  the  sponsorship  of 
the  biU  are  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse],  the  senior  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray  1.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas ],  the 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
AKENl.  the  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KucHELl.  the  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr,  Humphrey],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr  Mossl,  the 
junior     Senator     from     Vermont     !Mr. 
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PbottyI.  the  senior  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  McNam.\»a],  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Nexjbmgee],  the 
junior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
MANsmcLD],  the  Junior  S«iator  from 
California  [Mr.  EngleJ.  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  HabtI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  RA>fDOLPH], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  ELuiTKi:], 
the  Senator  from  Texas  {lis.  Yah- 
borough],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chtjbchj,  the  Senator  from  Maine  iMr. 
Mttsxie].  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  C.ksk^.  the  junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  IMr.  BvaTurrr:.  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey 

[Mr.  WiLLL'vMS]. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  may  lie  at  the  desk 
tmtil  the  close  of  business  on  Wednesday 
next,  so  that  additional  Senators  may 
cosponsor  the  bill  If  they  so  de-ire. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
authority  to  discontinue  passenger  train 
service  was  the  subject  of  extensive  hear- 
ings at  the  1st  session  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress, but  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  did  net  have 
sufficient  time  in  which  to  rei;>ort  a  bill 
prior  to  the  adjournment  of  that  session. 
Prior  to  that,  durin.;  the  hearings  which 
were  held  on  the  bill  which  became  the 
Trsmsportation  Act  of  1959,  there  had 
been  some  discussion  of  the  operation 
and  discontinuance  of  passenger  trains. 
It  was  felt  that  time,  because  of  the  so- 
called  financial  plight  of  the  railroads, 
that  there  should  be  a  simpler  procedure 
to  enable  railroads  to  discontinue  ce:- 
tain  legs  of  their  passentrer  service  if 
and  when  such  operations  were  not  eco- 
nomically feasible,  and  if  and  when  the 
public  interest  was  not  damaged  or  seri- 
ously hampered.  Since  that  time  the 
subject  of  the  regulation  of  passenger 
train  service  has  been  given  much  study 
by  all  concerned. 

Some  of  us,  mcluding  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  CaseI. 
have  viewed  with  some  a' arm  the  fact 
that  railroad  management,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, has  taken  advantage  of  the  sim- 
plified procedure,  which  it  was  intended 
that  they  should  do,  but  their  action  has 
not  always  developed  in  quite  the  way 
we  believe  it  ought  to  have  worked.  We 
feel  that  somewhat  more  extensive  hear- 
ings should  be  held,  and  more  tesiimony 
taken  with  resjject  to  the  proposed  dis- 
continuance of  those  \c%s  of  railroad 
passenger  operation  which  basically  £if- 
fect  the  public. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced,  on  which 
much  time  has  been  spent  by  all  con- 
cerned in  this  matter,  would  require,  if 
enacted,  the  railroads  to  secure  arTirma- 
tive  authority  frcan  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Conunission  or  an  appropriate 
State  agency  before  there  could  be  a  dis- 
continuance of  the  operation  of  pas- 
senger trains.  Prior  to  this  time,  under 
the  act  of  1958,  what  we  lawyers  liite  to 
caill  the  burden  of  proof  was  the  other 
way.  Under  the  proposal  in  the  bill,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  must 
afDrmatively  act.  We  have  no  objection, 
alter   proper   hearings,    and   after   the 


CommlSBlon  decide  It  is  In  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  public,  the  management, 
and  everyone  else  concerned,  to  the 
granting  of  a  petition  for  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  pellicular  service.  But  the 
railroads  first  most  secure  affirmative  au- 
thority from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  or  an  appropriate  State 
agency  before  the  operation  of  any  pas- 
senger train  service  may  be  discontinued. 
The  petition  may  be  considered  by  either 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmussion  or 
a  State  agency. 

The  bill  also  requires  the  railroads  to 
exert  every  reasonable  effort  to  maintain 
safe  and  adequate  passenger  service  for 
the  public.  In  .some  cases — they  may  be 
very  rare,  but  there  are  one  or  two  which 
I  know  of — railroads  have  been  demed 
the  right  to  discontinue  certain  trains 
becau-ie  to  do  so  would  not  be  in  the 
public  interest,  as  a  matter  of  conven- 
ience and  necessity,  and  then  perhaps  Uie 
service  on  those  trains  has  not  betn  quite 
what  it  should  have  been  in  some  m- 
stances.  The  bill  would  charge  the  Com- 
mission with  reqi-unng  the  railroads  to 
exert  every  reasonable  effort  to  main- 
tain safe  and  adetjuate  passenger  service 
for  the  public,  whenever  the  railroads  are 
required  to  provide  such  service. 

The  Commission  would  be  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  determinins  whether 
the  railroads  have  fulfilled  that  require- 
ment, and  it  would  be  empowered  to  issue 
such  orders  to  the  railroads  as  it  mmht 
believe  nece&sary  to  satisfy  that  require- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  te.xt  of  the  bill  be  print<xl 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit 
and  convenience  of  all  Senators. 

The  VICE  PFtESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred, 
and  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (.S.  2G35  >  to  amend  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act.  as  amended,  so  as  to 
strengthen  and  improve  tiie  nattonal 
transportation  svbitm,  insure  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  interest,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr  Mag.nuson 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators ',  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  trie,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Conunerce.  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  t^r  Senate  and  HoiLse  of 
B€presentitit>€s  of  the  United  Slates  of 
A'nerica  in  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  &b  the  "Passenger  Train 
Service  Act  of  1960." 

DECLARATION    OF    FIXDINCS.    PinLPOSES.    AND 
POLICY 

Sec.  2(a)  The  Congress  flnds  that  it  la  In 
the  public  convenience  and  necessity  to 
toetcT  and  protect  the  continued  development 
and  growh  ^f  th^  railroads  of  the  United 
States  which  are  essential  to  a  strong  econ- 
omy In  time  of  pieace  and  to  tlie  needs  of 
national  defense  In  time  of  national  emer- 
gency; that  the  pas.senger  operations  of  the 
railr'^Mids.  no  le?9  than  their  freight  opera- 
tions, are  vitally  necessary  to  Li:sure  the 
military  security  of  the  Unllfcd  States  In  time 
of  national  emergency;  that  It  Is  a  recognlaed 
part  of  the  railroads'  public  obligation  and 
responsibility  to  provide  reasr)nably  frequent. 
safe,  clean,  and  convenient  pas.sonter  service; 
that,  to  accomplish  the  objective  "f  securing 
an  adequate  and  sound  rail  transportation 
system  properly  serving  the  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity,  it  is  es^ciiiial   tliut  tl^e 


railroads  exercise  all  reasonable  and  proper 
me«JM  ot  retaining  and  securing  sufflclent 
pfisFensror  patrosage  to  permit  conUniied  r>p. 
erailon  of  their  passenger  services;  and  that 
in  the  pr  per  dl&charKe  of  tiieae  obligations 
and  respoiisitailitles  to  the  public,  the  rall- 
roajls  should  not  be  permitted  to  engage  In 
activiUea  which  tfnd  to  eliminate  or  dis- 
courage patrt  uage  of  their  passenger  service. 
(a  I  It  is  herety  declared  t.3  be  the  pfillry 
of  the  United  States  and  In  the  public  Inter- 
est to  foster  and  protect  the  foregoing  objec- 
tives by  (!>  1mp'-*infr  upf)n  t^e  Irt>»r«tat« 
Cum.'nerce  Commission  authority  over  the 
passenger  train  .service  of  the  railroads,  and 
(2)  requlrini?  the  railroads  tt>  exercise  all 
reasfjnable  efforts  to  preserve  continue,  and 
improve  the.r  passenger  tram  service,  as  pro- 
vided f  jr  In  this  Act 

Sec  3  Part  I  of  the  Interstate  Commerc* 
Art  (49  U-RC  1)  l.s  am»^nded  by  Uhe  deletion 
therefrom  of  section  13a. 

Sec.  4.  Section  1  of  part  I  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  therof  the  following: 

••(23)  (a)    No   carrier   subject    to    this    part 
shall   discontinue.   In   aho'.e  or   In   part,  the 
opi- ration  or  service  of  any  paasenger  train  or 
!-:tv,  ■:;fratlni?  from  a  p<;>lnt  In  one  State  to 
a  p<  ;nt  m  any  other  SUte  or  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  from  the  DUtrlct  of  C     'rrbia 
to  a  point  Ln  any  other  State,  unless  and  until 
such  c  irner  shsU  first  have  applied  for  and 
obtained    from    the    Cjmralfslon.    or    from    a 
State   TT.nUaUry   agency   having  Juris dlcf.  m, 
a  certificate  ttiat  the  present  or  future  pub- 
lic convenience  and  necet.sity  permit  of  such 
discontinuance.     Upon    the    receipt    of    pro- 
tes^ts    to   such   appHcatlons.   the   rommL«-slon 
shall  hold  a  public  hearing  on  the  applica- 
tion;   and   the  ComnalsBlon  shall   avail   Itsrlf 
of  the  cooperation,  services,  records    and  fa- 
cilities  of   the  authorities   In   such   8t.it^s  In 
the  performance  of  Its  functions  hereunder. 
■•(bi    Where   the   dl.sccnUnuance.   In    v,h<  io 
or   In   part,   by  a  carrier  or   carriers   subject 
to  this  part  of  the  operation  or  service*  of 
any  passenger  train  or  ferry  operated  wholly 
within  the  boundaries  of  a  single  .State  au- 
thority having  )urisdlcti  in  thereof  sliall  have 
denied  an  application  or   petition  duly  filed 
with  It  by  said  carrier  or  carriers  for  author- 
ity to  discontinue.  In  whole  ur  In   part,  the 
operation   or  service  of  anv  such    pa«*eiipcr 
train  or  ferry,  or  shall  not  have  acted  finally 
on   surh   application   or   p>eUtlon   wltliln    120 
days  from  the  presentation  tl.ereof,  such  car- 
rier or  carriers  may  peti'i^n  the  Gonimlssion 
for  a  certiflrnte  authorizing  the  dt.-^contlnu- 
ance      Por  the  purpfise's  of  thl.s  stiijpar.igraph 
(b).    the    Commission    may    Issue    siich    cer- 
tificate only  after  full  hearing  and  upon  find- 
ings  by   It   that    (11    the    present   or    future 
public  convenience  and  neces-slty  permit  sw^x 
discontinuance,  in  whole  or  In  part,  of  the 
operation  or  service  of  such  passenger  train 
or  ferry,  and  i2)   the  continued  operation  of 
such  passenger  train  or   ferry   without  dis- 
continuance. In  whole  or  in  part,  will  con- 
stitute an  unjust   and  undue   burden   upon 
the  Interstate  operations  of  such  carrier  or 
upon  Interstate  commerce.     The  hearing  pro- 
vided for  herein  shall  be  held  by  the  Commis- 
sion In   the   State   In   which   s\jch   pas.<;enger 
train  or  ferry  Is  operated:   and  the  Commis- 
sion   shall    avail    Itself    of    the    co<3peratlon, 
service,  records,  and  facilities  of  the  authori- 
ties In  Euch  State  In  the  performance  of  its 
functions  hereunder. 

"(c)  When  any  application  or  petition  Is 
filed  with  the  Commission  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  (23),  the  Com- 
mission shall  notify  Inunedlately  the  Uov- 
emoT  or  Governors  of  the  State  or  States 
In  which  the  passenger  train  or  ferry  In- 
tended to  be  discontinued  Is  opera t<d,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Civil  Defen.se  Administration, 
and  the  regulatory  agencies  In  the  State  or 
States  Involved  having  Jurisdiction  over  rail- 
rood  uperaUuus.   Provided,  'I  hat  iu  addition. 


to  notice  of  the  existence  of  the  application 

or  petition,  the  Coniuilsslon  shall  notify 
thoj.e  above  listed  of  the  time  and  place  of 
the  hearing  provided  for  In  this  paragraph 
(23  at  least  30  days  In  advance  of  the  time 
act  for  said  hearing 

"(d)  In  passing  upon  any  proposed  dis- 
continuance under  the  provisloiis  of  this 
partigraph  (23),  the  Commission  shall  con- 
sider, among  other  things,  the  effect  of  the 
discontinuance  upon  the  miir^ry  and  civil 
defense  needs  of  the  Nation  and  the  State  or 
Sia'^s  Involved,  the  carrier's  difcharge  of  Its 
public  responsibility  and  obligations  to  pro- 
vide reasonably  Irecjuent.  safe,  clean,  and 
convenient  passenger  train  service,  the  value 
of  tne  train  or  trains  Involved  to  the  carrier's 
system  revenues  and  expenses,  and  tlie  car- 
riers revenues  from  all  freight  and  passenger 
trafic  In  the  State  or  States  In  which  the 
carrier  operates  the  train  or  ferry  sought  to 
be  discontinued,  as  well  as  said  carriers 
expenses  of  operation  In  said  State  or  States. 
••(e)  The  Conunission  shall  have  the  pow- 
er to  Issue  such  certificate  as  prayed  for.  or 
refuse  to  issue  it,  or  to  iss'ue  it  in  part 
and  deny  It  In  part,  and  may  attach  to  the 
Issuance  of  the  certificate  such  terms  and 
conditions.  Including  those  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Interec-ts  of  employees  affected 
as  t.  result  thereof,  as  In  its  Judgment  the 
public  convenience  and  necessity  may  re- 
quire. P^om  and  after  issuance  of  sucii 
certificate,  and  not  before,  the  carrier  by 
railroad  may,  without  Becurlng  appruval  oth- 
er than  such  certificate,  comply  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  contained  in  or  at- 
tached to  the  Issuance  of  such  cfrtlflcate 
and  proceed  with  the  discontinuance  cov- 
ered thereby.  Any  discontinuance  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  (23) 
may  be  enjoined  by  any  court  of  competent 
JurUdlctlon  at  the  suit  of  the  United  SUtes. 
the  Commission,  any  c">m.mlss,ion  or  regulat- 
ing body  In  the  State  or  States  affected. 
or  any  party  In  Interest. 

"(f)  The  Commlft-lon  Is  authorLzed  to  call 
upon,  for  advice  in  any  matter  arising  under 
the  provisions  of  this  f>aragraph  (23)  and 
paxF graph  (24),  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government.  Including  those  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  tlie  military  secu- 
rity or  civil  defense  of  the  Nation,  and  any 
sxich  agency  shall  have  the  right  to  Inter- 
Teni»  as  a  party  In  Intereat  In  any  proceeding 
aris  !ig  under  this  .^rt 

"(gi  As  used  In  this  paragraph  (23)  and 
pan.graph  (24) 

"(1)  The  term  'ptvssenger  train'  shall  In- 
clude one  or  more  self-propelled  units  nor- 
mal y  used  to  tran.-iport  {>er£ons  for  hire,  or 
a  locomotive  and  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing cars  used  to  transport  persons  for 
hire:  dining  cars,  sleeping  cars,  lounge  cars 
and  coaches; 

"i2)  The  term  •passenger  train  service" 
shall  Include  all  transportation  services 
normally  rendered  by  railroads  by  means  of 
paai;enger  trains  and  related  facilities,  In- 
cltuling  station  and  ticket  facilities; 

•*i3)  The  term  •passenger  traffic'  shall  in- 
clude everything  normally  transported  by 
pas-senger  trains. 

■•i24>(a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every 
carrier  by  railroad  to  exert  every  reasonable 
effort  to  maintain  sufficient  passenger  train 
service  to  meet  the  military  and  civil  de- 
fem.e  needs  of  the  Nation  In  time  of  na- 
tional emergency  and  to  maintain  and  fur- 
nish safe  and  adequate  passenger  train  serv- 
ice to  the  public,  Including,  among  other 
thlrgs,  the  observance  of  minimum  stand- 
ardf  of  sanitation  and  comfort  In  all  pas- 
senger facilities,  maintenance  of  convenient 
schedules  of  operation,  and  the  maintenance 
and  use  of  passenger  train  equipment  ade- 
quate to  assure  compliance  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  provision*  of  subsections  (1) 
and  (2j  of  Section  13  of  this  Part  sh.iU  apply 


In  the  event  a  claim  Is  made  that  a  carrier 
has  nc  it  discharged  Its  duty  under  subpara- 
graph (a)  of  '-his  paragraph  (24).  Should 
the  Commission  find.  In  an  Investigation  In- 
stituted after  complaint  or  upon  Its  cwn 
motion  without  complaint,  that  a  carrier  has 
not  discharged  its  duty  under  enbparagraph 
(a)  It  shall  by  appropriate  order  prescribe 
such  practice  thereafter  to  be  observed  by 
the  carrier,  In  such  manner  as.  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  Uie  Con^.mlsslon.  will  resuU  In  the 
discharge  of  the  carriers'  duty  under  sub- 
paragraph (a).  A  carrier  which  refuses  or 
neglects  to  cmply  with  any  order  of  the 
Commission  made  in  pursuance  of  this  sub- 
pe.ragraph  (bi  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  $400  for  each  day  during  which  such  re- 
fusal or  neglect  continues,  which  shall  ac- 
crue to  the  United  States  and  be  recover- 
able In  a  civil  action  brought  by  the  United 
States. 

•'(c)(1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mission to  see  that  the  requirements  of  this 
paragraph  (24).  and  the  orders  and  prac- 
tices made  or  prescribed  hereunder  are  ob- 
served by  every  carrier.  In  order  to  carry 
out  Its  duties  under  this  paragraph  (24)  the 
Commission  is  authorized  to  inspect  the 
manner  In  which  the  carriers  serve  the  pub- 
lic in  the  conduct  of  their  passenger  train 
service.  Including  Insptectlon  of  the  physical 
condition  of  the  actual  equipment  used  in 
the  passenger  trair.s  with  respect  to  pas- 
senger comfort  and  sanitation,  the  service 
rendered  partons  in  stations,  and  all  related 
matters. 

-(c)(2)  The  persons  employed  by  the 
Commission  to  assist  In  the  carrying  out 
of  Its  duties  under  this  paragraph  shall  file 
with  It  monthly  lnsi>ectlon  reports  which 
shall  cover  a  thirty-day  Inspection  period 
tormiuatlng  not  more  than  fourteen  days 
prior  to  the  filing  of  the  report,  and  shall 
Include  the  names  of  all  carriers  InsjxKrted. 
a  description  of  the  physical  condition  of 
each  pa.ssenger  train  and  related  facility  In- 
spected with  respect  to  passenger  comfort 
and  sanita".  ion.  the  consideration  of  pas- 
senger convenience  in  the  scheduling  of  the 
passenger  trains,  the  insp)ectcH-'8  recom- 
mendaiions  to  the  Commission  and  any 
other  information  which  the  Commission 
may  dcslpnatc.  The  report  shall  be  made  en 
forms  prepared  and  Fupplied  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

"(d)  Nothing  contained  In  this  paragraph 
(24 1  shall  supersede  any  laws  of  the  several 
States  except  to  the  extent  that  this  para- 
graph (24)  pwescribes  requirements  addi- 
tional to  tiiose   provided  by  State   law." 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  any  amendment  made 
by  this  Act  shall  supersede.  Interfere  with,  or 
afTect  the  procedures  under,  or  rights,  bene- 
fits or  prlvlleg^es  crested  and  protected  by. 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act.  as  amended, 

Smc  6.  Section  16(8)  of  part  I  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
therein  after  the  word  "provisions'  the  fol- 
lowing: "of  paragraph   (23)   of  section  1  or". 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  pxprp<!S 
my  appreciation  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  for  the  initiative  he  has 
taken  in  this  matter  As  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  he  has  followed  the  sub- 
ject of  railroad  transportation  and  all 
other  phases  of  transportation  with  the 
greatest  interest  and  zeal.  I  join  with 
the  Senator  from  Washington  and  many 
other  of  our  colleagues,  including  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  LMr.  Williams],  in  sponsoring  the 
bill. 


Mr.  President,  this  matter  is  a  measure 
with  which  the  Senate  must  deal  as  an 
important  piece  of  unfinished  business 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Transportation  Act  of  1958.  we  were 
conscious  of  the  so-called  commuter 
problem  which  affects  so  greatly  the 
States  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  LMr.  Cask]  and 
the  Senators  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Javits 
and  Mr.  Keating]  have  always  had  a 
Vital  interest  m  the  maintenance  of  ade- 
quate commuter  service.  In  that  act  we 
included  language  which  we  thought 
would  enable  such  service  to  be  con- 
tinued by  the  railroa(is  in  the  public  in- 
terest and  convcmence.  But  we  now  be- 
lieve the  language  was  somewhat  inade- 
quate. The  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
IMr.  Case]  has  expressed  this  point  of 
view  many  times  in  the  committee. 

I  think  the  bill  is  fair  to  the  railroads 
and  to  the  public.  It  would  require  a 
little  more  to  be  done  than  is  now  re- 
quired before  the  operation  of  train  serv- 
ice could  be  discontinued.  Although  in 
many  cases  the  railroads  may  be  losing 
money  on  the  operation  of  certain  train?, 
there  is  still  the  question  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  involved.  I  can- 
not see  how  there  could  be  any  complaint 
raised,  because  the  railroads  could  i>eti- 
tion  the  State  agency  for  discontinuance 
of  certam  service,  or  could  apply  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  if 
they  wished.  Either  agency  could  af- 
firmatively act  on  the  petition  and  say. 
m  effect.  "AH  right.  The  facts  show  that 
this  run  should  be  discontinued." 

Under  the  1958  act,  the  interpretation 
has  been  scanewhat  reversed.  The  bur- 
den of  proof  has  been  the  other  way. 
By  this  bill  I  believe  the  public  interest 
Will  be  better  served,  particularly  in 
connection  with  the  serious  ccanmuter 
problem,  a  problem  which  will  not  get 
better,  but  will  get  worse,  in  most  of 
the  heavily  populated  centers 

I  hope  the  committee  may  be  able  to 
hold  some  reaUy  worthwhile,  adequate 
hearings  on  the  bill.  I  am  certam  that 
all  parties  concerned  can  come  to  an 
agreement  to  help  solve  a  problem  which 
is  becoming,  as  I  have  said,  much  more 
serious  as  the  days  go  by.  I  cannot 
understand  why  anyone  should  object  to 
the  bill.  It  simply  provides  a  fair  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed  on  a  petition  for 
the  discontinuance  of  railroad  passenger 
train  service.  Surely  it  would  protect 
management  in  such  cases,  because  if 
and  when  a  train  was  certified  by  either 
a  State  or  the  Federal  agency  for  dis- 
continuance, the  carrier  would  be  on 
very  solid  ground. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  if 
he  does  not  agree  with  that  statement. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey,  They  would 
be,  indeed. 

Mr  ^LAGNUSON.  There  would  be  no 
other  complaint.  The  railroad  would  be 
on  solid  ground.  Now  when  a  train  is 
discontinued,  sometimes  the  communi- 
ties affected  fight  the  action,  and  every- 
body criticizes  the  railroads.  But  once 
a  public  agency  affirmatively  permits  the 
discontinuance  of  such  an  operation,  the 
railroad  will  be  on  solid  ground.  It 
would  be  shotvTi  that  on  the  ground  of 
public  interest  it  was  entitled  to  discon- 
tinue the  service. 
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Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. wUl  the  Senator  from  Washington 
yield  further? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  In  regard 
to  the  same  point,  let  me  say  that  the 
public  now  has  the  feeling— and  cor- 
rectly so — that  it  does  not  have  a  chance 
to  have  its  day  in  court.  Our  purpose  in 
this  case — it  is  the  purpose  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  of  the  other 
members  of  the  committee,  and  it  is  my 
own  purpose — is  to  insure  that  a  day  in 
court  shall  be  provided. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 
I  wish  to  state  that  on  February  16. 
I  believe,  there  will  be  before  the  com- 
mittee, for  informal  dLscussion,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  associations  and  com- 
muter groups  involved.  At  that  time 
there  will  be  full  opportunity  to  di.scu.'^s 
the  bill;  everyone  who  is  interested  will 
be  given  fair  treatment,  and  the  com- 
muter will  have  his  day  in  court. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  will  remember  that  when 
he  introduced  his  bill,  I  raised  this  ques- 
tion, becau.se  I  saw  what  was  going  to 
occur.  I  regret  that  it  has  occurred; 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  now  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  are  of  a  fairly  com- 
mon mind,  we  may  obtain  some  results. 
But  certainly  the  commuter  problem  will 
not  be  solved  by  means  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  correct:  it 
will  not  be. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  However,  it  is  a  means 
of  restoring  some  degree  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  both  sides. 

Will  the  Senator  state  whether  he  has 
In  mind  the  possibility  of  explor:n>:  what 
can  be  done  about  commuter  rates,  es- 
pecially in  lisht  of  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  very  interesting  initiative  taken  in 
Philadelphia,  by  means  of  the  so-called 
Intercity  plan,  by  which  the  Govern- 
ment helped  the  roads  do  a  sood  job.  and 
fares  were  reduced,  so  as  to  make  rail 
traffic  more  attractive''  Perhaps  other 
avenues  could  be  explored  in  that  con- 
nection. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  As  a  result  of  the 
Interest  and  the  activities  of  all  these 
groups  I  think  very  probably  .some 
worthwhile  suggestions  will  develop  We 
are  told  that  these  groups  will  make 
suggestions  as  to  steps  which  they  be- 
lieve will  be  satisfactory. 

Certainly  this  bill  will  not  solve  the 
problem..  However,  if  the  service  is  kept 
in  the  public  interest,  then  it  must  be 
adequate. 

So,  although  the  bill  itself  will  not 
solve  the  whole  problem,  at  least  it  will 
help. 

Of  course,  sometimes,  unfortunately, 
the  service  is  not  worth  too  much. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Washington  will,  in  the  leadership's  posi- 
tion he  has.  endeavor  to  direct  the  dis- 
cussions and  the  hearing  toward  some 
more  comprehensive  result.  It  may  very 
well  be  that  such  an  authoritative  com- 
mittee should  suggest  a  plan  for  great 
metropolitan  centers,  such  as  New  York, 
to  follow;   and  that  might  have  a  very 


persuasive  effect  on  what  occurs  in  the 
local  communities. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Furthermore,  the 
Senate  has  directed  our  committee  to 
make  the  so-called  overall  transportation 
study;  and  I  assure  the  Senator  from 
New  York  that  the  so-called  commuter 
problem  will  be  a  very  important  part 
of  that  study  and  of  the  work  we  do 
before  we  conclude 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  was  somewhat  of  a  prophet  m 
regard  to  the  19.58  act.  However,  we 
then  confronted  an  emergency,  and  we 
had  to  do  something  about  it.  In  its 
overall  aspects,  that  act  has  worked  fairly 
well. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand  that  it 
was  a  peripheral  measure;  but  it  turned 
out  to  be  an  awfully  big  bone  in  the 
throat  of  this  whole  problem. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Washington. 


CONTROL  AND  ERADICATION  OF 
CERTAIN  PLANTS  KNOWN  AS 
PHREATOPHYTES 
Mr  -ANDERJ^^ON  Mr  Presidpnt,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Chavez!,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  !  Mr. 
H.^YDENl,  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Johnson].  th«  Senator  from  Okla- 
home  'Mr  Kerr  ' .  the  junior  Senator 
from  Texas  I  Mr  Yarboroizch  !,  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  1  Mr.  AllottI.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution,  the  objective  of  which 
is  to  provide  a  bettor  means  for  the  con- 
trol and  eradication  of  certain  water- 
wasting  trees  and  plants  known  as 
phreatophytes.  The  encroachment  of 
such  foliage  along  the  water  courses  of 
the  West  has  reached  an  astonishing 
level,  causing  an  annual  water  loss  in 
this  generally  arid  region  of  an  esti- 
mated 25  million  acre-feet. 

The  joint  resolution  I  am  introducing 
would  provide  for  comprehensive  basic 
re.search  into  the  botanical,  hydrologi- 
cal.  and  climatoloeical  factors  influenc- 
ing the  growth  of  these  plants  and  their 
uptake  of  water,  as  well  as  for  investiga- 
tion and  experimentation  into  chemical 
or  other  means  for  the  economical  con- 
trol and  eradication  of  the  more  trouble- 
some of  these  plants. 

Because  of  the  widespread  interest  in 
this  problem  in  the  West,  and  due  also 
to  the  fact  that  this  type  of  plant  is 
spreading  rapidly  into  the  more  humid 
areas  where  it  will  be  even  more  difficult 
to  control,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tl-ie  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  'S.J.  Res.  156) 
providing  for  a  comprehensive  program 
of  research  and  experimentation  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  the  growth  of 
saltcedar  and  other  phreatophytes,  the 
hydrological  and  climatolotiical  factors 
influencing  the  use  of  water  by  such 
plants,  and  the  various  techniques  for 
the    eradication    and    control    of    such 


plants.  Introduced  by  Mr  Anderson  i  f  or 
himself  and  other  Senators*,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Fjrestry,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  because  of  the  shortage  of  water 
In  the  17  Western  States  the  future  economic 
growth  of  such  States  wUl  be  sharply  limited 
unless  every  effort  is  mfvde  to  preserve  the 
available  water  supply  for  beneficial  uses; 
and 

Whereas  .-studies  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, the  United  States  Oeolosrlcal  Survey, 
and  other  Government  agencies  have  shown 
that  consumption  of  water  In  such  States  by 
saltcedar  and  other  phreatophytes  amounts 
to  many  mllUons  of  acre-feet  per  annum; 
and 

Whereas  saltcedar  la  the  most  aggres-slve 
and  notorious  of  undesirable  phreatophytes; 
and 

Whereas  the  various  river  basins  In  the 
Western  St-ites  contain  thousands  of  acrea 
of  saltcedar  and  provide  many  Ideal  con- 
ditions for  study  and  research  in  connection 
with  this  problem;  and 

Whereas  Congreaa  has  recognised  Ita  re- 
sponsibility In  the  f^eld  of  water  supply  and 
conservation  by  the  enactment  nf  Public  Law 
448  of  the  eighty-second  Congress  to  provide 
for  research  into  and  development  of  prac- 
tical means  for  the  economical  production. 
from  sea  or  other  saline  water  of  water  suit- 
able for  agricultural.  Industrial,  municipal 
and  other  beneficial  consumptive  uses,  and 
by  the  adoption  of  Senate  Resolution  48  In 
the  Ist  session  of  the  eighty-sixth  Congress, 
and  by  conducting  hearings  In  all  sections  of 
the  tJnlted  States  In  connection  with  the 
country's  water  problems,  and 

Whereas  the  Department  of  the  Interior  U 
In  favor  of  the  E>cpartment  of  Agriculture 
carrying  out  a  comprehensive  research  pro- 
gram with  respect  to  the  control  and  eradi- 
cation of  saltcedar  and  other  phreatophytes; 
and 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  recommended  that  additional  research 
Ls  needed  before  an  elBclent  and  economical 
large  scale  eradication  program  is  feasible: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (ai  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  provide  for  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  research  and  experimentation  for 
the  purpose  of  Investigating  the  growth 
and  propagation  of  saltcedar  ( tamarisk )  and 
other  phreatophytes.  Such  program  shall  In- 
clude studies  of  the  hydroglcal  and  cUma- 
tologlc3J  factors  Influencing  water  use  of 
such  plants,  and  techniques  for  the  control 
and  eradication  of  such  plants,  and  studies 
of  the  amount  of  water  that  can  be  recovered 
or  preserved  to  beneficial  use  by  the  control 
and  eradication  of  such  plants. 

(b)  In  conducting  such  program,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall  consult  with  and 
seek  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, the  US.  Geological  Survey,  and 
State  and  local  water  authorities,  and  shall 
take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
Insure  that  there  will  be  no  interference 
with  regular  stream  flow,  no  contamination 
of  water,  and  no  damage  to  local  farm  crops. 

(c)  The  program  provided  for  In  this  Joint 
resolution  shall  be  carried  out  over  a  period 
of  5  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Joint  resolution.  The  Secretary  shall  submit 
a  report  to  the  Congress  upon  the  completion 
of  the  first  year  of  operation  of  the  program 
and  at  the  end  of  each  succeeding  year  of 
operation.  Such  reports  shall  Indicate  what 
progress  has  been  made  In  the  program  and 
such  other  Information  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate.  If  at  any  time.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary,  an  economical  and 


feaslt  le  process  for  the  control  and  eradlctlon 
of  sHJtcedar  and  other  phreatophytes  Is  de- 
velop<»d,  he  filial!  submit  Euch  process  to 
the  Congress  a.'^  scxm  as  practicable  with  his 
recon-.mendation  that  a  demonstration  proj- 
ect be  authorized. 

(d)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  program  pr  >- 
vlded  fr>r  In  Uils  joint  resolutioii  the  sum 
of  $2,'»0.000  for  each  year  such  program  is  In 
effect 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr  President,  a 
shortage  of  water  m  many  States  of  the 
West  is  hampering  the  full  development 
of  our  natural  resources,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  industries  in  some  of 
these  areas. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  in  the  past  2  or 
3  yews  there  has  been  a  widespread 
awakening  as  to  our  present  and  future 
Wiite-  requirements.  Hearings  recently 
conducted  throughout  the  country  by  the 
Senate  Select  Comm.ittee  on  National 
Water  Resources  were  well  attended  and 
great  interest  was  shown  by  business  and 
civic  organizations  as  well  as  the  water 
agencies  of  the  various  States.  I  believe 
this  is  a  good  indication  of  the  willing- 
ness of  the  American  people  to  cooper- 
ate and  contribute  to  the  .solving  of  such 
prob  ems  when  they  arise  and  are  prop- 
erly brought  to  their  attention.  As  a 
result  of  the  hearing.s  a  wealth  of  infor- 
mation was  gathered  that  will  enable 
the  Congress  to  as.M.'^t  in  planning  for 
the  future  requirements  of  the  country 

One  thiru?  that  was  evident  at  all  of 
the  hearings  was  the  general  agreement 
that  we  must  seek  every  avenue  available 
for  salvaging  and  conservmR  water  for 
benelicial  purposes.  I  have  long  been 
interested  in  the  protection  and  conser- 
vation of  existing  water  supplies,  and  I 
have  sought  ways  and  means  to  provide 
new  ,'iources  of  water.  The  saline  water 
lepLslation  in  which  I  was  joined  by  a 
numl)er  of  Senat*)rs  in  the  85th  Congress 
was  desit:nt'd  to  deal  with  the  salt  and 
brackish  water  problem.  The  joint  reso- 
lution that  I  am  introducing  today 
would  deal  with  another  phase  of  water 
salvage  by  initiating  a  program  which  we 
hope  will  enable  us  to  discover  an  eco- 
nomical way  w  deal  with  the  co.stly  loss 
of  good  water  to  phreatophytes. 

Wlien  we  betjan  to  build  dams  in  the 
West  many  people  thought  they  would 
provide  about  all  of  the  water  needed  for 
benelicial  use  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
However,  as  the  population  grew  and  as 
industry  grew,  demand  on  our  water  sup- 
plies expanded  until  we  found  that  the 
watei'  stored  in  our  re.servoirs  was  not 
always  sufficient.  Many  times  there  was 
a  crippling  shortage.  Tliis  situation,  we 
found,  was  due  in  part  to  our  failure  to 
give  proper  attention  to  the  care  of  our 
watei-sheds,  to  evaporation,  and  to  waste. 

The  West  is  heavily  dependent  upon 
ground  water  in  .some  areas  and  it  is  at 
groundwater  that  the  phreatophyte 
strikes  its  heaviest  blow.  True,  it  chokes 
the  water  courses  and  causes  mechan- 
ical losses  in  that  way  But  when  it 
sends  its  roots  40.  60,  and  even  90  feet 
below  the  surface  and  literally  dries  up 
our  well.s,  the  loss  is  almost  beyond  be- 
lief. I  am  advi.sed  that  these  unusually 
thirsty  plants  growing  densely  acre  upon 
acre  in  a  river  bottom,  not  only  cause  the 
surface  flow  to  cease  but  can  dry  up  the 


sands  below  That  actually  has  hap- 
p>ened  in  some  stretches  of  the  Pecos 
River  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

In  an  article  in  the  Reclamation  Era  of 
November  1959.  Mr.  F,  L.  Timmons.  Re- 
search Agronomist,  Division  of  Research. 
Ekpartment  of  Agriculture,  points  out 
Uiat  the  U.S.  Geological  Sui-vey  in  1957 
estimated  that  undesirable  phreato- 
phytes covered  15  million  acres  of  bottom 
lands  in  the  17  Western  States  and  that 
they  consume  nearly  25  million  acre-feet 
of  water  annually.  A  study  by  the  US 
Geological  Survey  on  9,300  acres  of  land 
along  a  46-mile  stretch  of  the  Gila  River 
fl>od  plmns  in  Arizona  amounted  to 
28  000  acrt -feet,  an  average  of  3  acre- 
feet  per  acre  of  land  over  a  12 -month 
period. 

Studies  by  the  I>epartment  of  Agricul- 
ture and  by  the  National  Resources  Plan- 
ning Board  concluded  that  the  average 
annual  consumption  of  ground  water  on 
the  Pecos  River  Delta  above  McMillan 
Reservoir  in  New  Mexico  occupied  by  a 
dense  growth  of  saltcedar,  was  about  5 
acre-feet  an  acre  during  a  given  year. 

Thc^e  are  only  two  examples  but  they 
show  conclusively  that  these  "water 
wasters"  are  consuming  annually  large 
amounts  of  water  from  our  streambeds 
thus  lowering  tl:ie  water  table  and  per- 
muting less  water  to  enter  the  down- 
stream reservoirs. 

Tamarisk  or  saltcedar.  as  it  is  com- 
monly known,  is  the  most  prevalent  con- 
sumer. Tamarisk  is  reported  to  have 
come  into  the  United  States  from  east 
Asia  or  India  in  form  of  seed  about  the 
year  1875.  Because  of  its  fast  growing 
qualities  and  its  decorative  aspects,  it 
IS  thought  that  it  was  shipped  to  the 
Southwest  for  use  as  wind  breaks.  It 
was  not  long  until  the  plants  began  to 
appear  in  some  of  the  streambeds.  At 
the  time,  little  attention  was  given  to 
these  water  wasters.  Later.  It  was  ob- 
served, they  were  beginning  to  clog 
streambeds.  causing  flooding  in  some 
areas,  and  were  spreading  into  irriga- 
tion and  drainage  canals.  The  spread 
was  rapid  mice  it  started.  Today  these 
plants  are  spreading  faster  than  they 
can  be  controlled  by  presently  known 
means.  As  our  need  for  water  grows, 
these  parasites  are  wasting  larger  and 
larger  quantities  of  water.  Under  the 
heading  "Outlook  for  the  Future  '  m  the 
report  "Tamarisk  i  Saltcedar  > .  History — 
Studios — Control,"  Uie  followmg  is 
QUiit-t  d : 

Stream  los.^es  In  the  Southwest  have  been 
on  the  increase  and  are  caused  to  a  large 
extent  by  the  wide-^^pread  of  h:ph  wau  r  con- 
suming plants,  tamarUk.  If  the  contiuued 
spread  of  tamarisk  Is  allowed,  the  river 
basins  of  the  entire  United  States  will  un- 
doubtedly become  Infested  This  In  turn 
will.  In  addition  to  Increasing  water  losses, 
block  river  basins  and  Impede  river  flow?. 
causing  Increased  floods  and  water  losses 
Eradication  of  tamarisk  (saltcedar;  as  well 
as  other  phreatophytes.  In  bottom  land  areas. 
Is  a  basic  problem.  Control  as  well  as  eradi- 
cation. Is  a  long  range  problem,  and  wrrk 
to  accomplish  this  means  must  be  consid- 
ered. Just  how  these  phreatophytes  are  X-o 
be  controlled  constitutes  a  major  problem, 
and  one  that  should  receive  prompt  atten- 
tion  of   all   levels  of   government. 

A  few  projects  have  been  carried  out 
to  deteiTnine  whether  or  not  removal  of 


saltcedar  would  actually  increase  the 
waterflow  into  reservoirs  on  streams 
I  am  familiar  with  two  of  these  projects 
conducted  in  New  Mexico.  One  of  them 
was  the  channelization  and  floodway 
clearing  through  dense  phreatophyte 
growth  on  a  3 5 -mile  stretch  of  the  Rio 
Grande  above  the  Elephant  Butte  Reser- 
voir at  a  cost  of  $1,463,000.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  this  salvaged  200,000  acre- 
feet  of  water  from  1951  to  1956.  The 
future  annual  salvage  is  estimated  to  be 
45,000  acre-feet. 

In  another  40-mile  reach  of  the  nver 
the  annual  salvage  resulting  from  chan- 
nelization is  estimated  at  40,000  acre- 
feet.  Once  these  channel?  are  cleared, 
keeping  them  open  and  free  from  re- 
growth  is  a  continuing  and  expensive 
process,  and  a  hea\T  burden  on  those 
who  will  reap  the  benefit  of  additional 
water  unless  we  can  develop  some 
method  or  process  whereby  these  plants 
can  be  killed  out  permanently.  It 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  cooi>era- 
uon  between  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  tlie  Agriculture  Research  Service 
has  reduced  these  costs  considerably, 
but  the  costs  are  still  too  great  to  permit 
the  undertaking  of  a  large  scale  eradi- 
cation and  control  program, 

I  have  corresponded  with  the  bureaus 
and  my  staff  has  conferred  with  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Agricul- 
ture Research  Service  and  both  agencies 
agree  that  a  comprehensive  research 
program  is  needed.  Through  such  a 
program  they  may  find  an  economical 
solution  to  this  problem 

Tliis  is  a  problem  that  we  must  deal 
with  sooner  or  later.  The  longer  we  put 
It  off  the  more  difficult  and  more  costly 
it  will  be  I  propose  that  we  deal  with 
it  now  before  it  becomes  an  economic 
impossibility  The  joint  resolution  I 
have  just  mtroduced  for  myself  and  on 
behalf  of  several  other  Senators  will  get 
us  started  with  the  job. 


EXPRESSION  OF  INDIGNATION  OF 
CONGRESS  AT  DESECRATIONS  OF 
HOUSES  OP  WORSHIP  AND  OTHER 
SACRED  SITES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
this  morning  to  join  what  I  know  will 
be  a  cliorus  of  indignation  throughout 
the  country  with  respect  to  an  outrage 
com-mitted  in  Kansas  City  last  rught 
when,  aecording  to  the  Associated  Press 
reports,  a  bomb  exploded  outside  a  syna- 
porue  which  was  recently  smeared  with 
a  swastika. 

Mr.  President,  this  event  indicates  that 
those  who  thought  these  incidents  were 
little  pranks  by  young  boys  have  come 
ver\'  far  from  the  truth.  Apparently 
fanatical  bigoted  elements  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  use  violence  in  order  to  bring  fear 
to  a  group  of  people  of  one  religious 
faith,  or  to  make  common  cause  with 
those  who  are  acting  similarly  in  a  num- 
ber of  places  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  the  police  au- 
thorities of  Kansas  City  will  do  every- 
thing they  can  to  find  the  culprits.  I  am 
sure  that  there  will  be  a  sense  of  outrage 
in  that  whole  area  and  throughout  the 
United  States. 
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Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  this  mat- 
ter is  very  important.  I  believe,  too. 
that  on  the  national  level  our  leaders 
and  our  legislators  must  call  attention 
to  the  completely  un-American  char- 
acter of  this  kind  of  activity,  to  our  in- 
dignation in  respect  of  it.  to  the  blot 
upon  our  national  honor  that  it  should 
happen  here,  and  to  our  determination 
that  it  shall  not  happen  and  that  we 
shall  move  heaven  and  earth  to  see  that 
it  shall  not  happen. 

Mr.  President,  in  that  connection.  I 
think  all  of  us  will  wish  to  note  the 
statement  issued  by  the  board  of  bish- 
ops of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference  which  appears  in  today's 
newspapers,  too.  calling  upon  all  people 
of  good  will  of  our  country  to  turn  their 
faces  strongly  against  this  kind  of  vio- 
lence and  bigotry. 

Mr  President.  I  think  it  would  be  well 
for  our  Members  if  I  read  the  basic  para- 
graph from  the  text  of  the  statement  is- 
svied  by  the  Most  Reverend  Karl  J  Alter, 
archbishop  of  Cincinnati,  and  board 
chairman,  on  the  subject: 

The  fact  that  a  malevolent  spirit  of 
hatred  has  found  expression  not  only  In  one 
country,  but  in  vartoua  countries  simulta- 
neously, would  seem  to  indicate  an  organized 
v'AU  of  action  of  some  common  origin 
W.iatever  may  be  the  source  of  the  evil  or 
the  sinister  purpose  to  be  served,  the  danij;er 
should  be  Immediately  recognized  and  ef- 
r^ct've  measures  taken  to  eradicate  the  in- 
fection before  it  can  spread. 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  news  article  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
article  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Catholic   Leaders   Urge   All   VnvrrD   STATia 
To  Photest  Incidents  or  Bigotry 

W.\SHiNGTON,  January  28 — The  Roman 
CaihoUc  hierarchy  in  the  United  States  called 
upon  Americans  ^xlay  to  protest  privately 
and  publicly  against  further  manifestations 
of  racial  and  religious  hatred. 

In  a  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Board  of  Bishops  of  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  the  Most  Rev- 
erend Karl  J  .Alter,  archbishop  of  Cincinnati 
ar.d  board  chairman,  said  that  recent  defile- 
ments of  synagogues,  churches,  schools,  and 
other  buildings  indicates  that  "religious  and 
racial  hatred  are  widespread." 

The  conference  is  the  secretariat  of  the 
217  U.S.  bishops,  archbishops,  and  cardi- 
nals. Sixteen  of  the  prelates  are  on  the 
board,  including  the  six  American  r-ardlnals 
In  addition  to  Archbishop  Alter,  the  board 
members  are  : 

Richard  Cardinal  Gushing,  of  Boston:  Al- 
bert Cardinal  Meyer,  of  Chicago;  James 
Francis  Cardinal  Mclntyre,  of  Log  Ant^eles; 
Francis  Cardinal  SfJellman,  of  New  York. 
John  Cardinal  O'Hara.  of  Philadelphia;  and 
Alolsliis  Csu-dinal  Muench.  who  is  serving  in 
the  Vatican. 

Also,  the  Most  Reverends  Leo  Blnz.  arch- 
bishop of  Dubuque.  Iowa;  Jo.'seph  E  Hitter. 
archbishop  of  St  Louis;  William  O  Brady, 
archbishop  of  St.  Paul;  Patrick  A  O  Boyle, 
archbishop  of  Washington:  Albert  R  Zuro- 
weste.  bishop  of  Belleville,  111  ;  Lawrence 
J.  Shehan,  bishop  of  Bridgeport,  Conn  ,  Al- 
len J.  Babcock.  bishop  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.;  Joseph  M.  Gllmore.  bishop  of  Helena. 
Mont.,  and  Joseph  T.  McGucken,  bishop  of 
Sacramento,  Calll. 


TEXT    or    STATEMENT 

The  text  of  the  statement  Issued  by  Arch- 
bishop Alter  follows: 

••The  widespread  eruption  of  religious  and 
racial    bigotry    recorded   in   recent   press  dis- 
patches   has    not    only    shocked    the    whole 
civilized    word    but    calls    insiftently    for    a 
vigorous  and   public   repudiation   of   the  evil 
by" all  rl^ht-mmded  citizens.    We  deplore  any 
revival  of   the   anti-Semitic  prejudice   which 
in    its    earlier    manifestation    culminated    in 
such  terrible  disaster.    The  fact  that  a  malev- 
olent   spirit    of    hatred    has    found    expres- 
sion not  only  in  one  country,  but  in  various 
countries  simultaneously,  would  seem  to  In- 
dlcat-e   an  organized   plan  of  action   of  some 
common  origin      Whatever  may  be  the  source 
of    the    evil    or    the    sinister    purp<-)se    to    be 
served,    the    danger    should    be    immediately 
recognized    and   effective   measures    taken    t  > 
eradicate  the  infection  before  It  can  spread 
"The    defilement    of    various    synag'  gues. 
churches,  schrols,  and  other  buildings  with 
derogatory    symbols    has    revealed    the    ex- 
istence   of    racial    hatred.      It    has    not    been 
confined  to  anv  one  group      Varlou.s  Catholic 
and    other    Christian    churches    have    been 
desecrated   as   well   as  Jewish   temples,    indi- 
cating  that    religious   and    racial    hatred   are 
widefpread   and   constitute  a  common  moti- 
vation ot  the  outrages. 

•Speak. ng  fwr  the  .Administrative  Board 
of  Bishops  uf  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference,  I  wish  to  de,;;are  our  sym.pathy 
with  those  who  have  suffered  injury  On  be- 
half of  the  blshoDB  I  express  our  detestatlr-n 
of  any  and  every  kind  of  hatred  and  bigotry, 
no  matter  what  its  source  or  against  whom 
It  may  have  been  registered  We  call  on  all 
citizens,  whether  Christians  or  Jews,  and 
on  all  those  who  ;>ve  trutn  and  justice,  to 
protest  privately  and  publicly  against  fur- 
ther manlfe.station  of  blgntry  In  all  lt«  as- 
pects and  in  whatever  f-rm  It  may  be  ex- 
pressed We  urge  that  all  right-minded  peo- 
ple refrain  from  any  word  or  deed  which 
might  seem  to  condone  the  circulation  of 
rumors,  false  reports,  or  misrepresentation 
which  embitters  our  mutual  relations  and 
retfirds  the  advancement  of  our  common 
welfare  " 

Mr.  JAVTTS  Mr  President.  I  also 
call  attention,  in  the  same  connection,  to 
the  text  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  Subcommittee  on  Pre- 
vention of  Discrimination  and  Protw- 
tion  of  Minorities,  which  condemned 
anti-Semiti.sm  and  other  forms  of  racial 
hatred  as  violations  of  the  Chart<>r  of 
the  United  N-ition.s  and  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Riijhls.  The  res- 
olution was  proposed  by  Juds^e  Philip 
Halpern.  a  judge  of  the  appellate  divi- 
sion of  the  Supi»mp  Court  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Commi.ssion. 

I  hail  that  resolution  as  putting  the 
Unit^  Narion.s  into  the  line  of  responsi- 
bility which  It  should  carry,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  con.-pnt  that  the  article  to 
which  I  have  referred  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a5  follows: 
UN    Adopts  Plan  To  Fight  ANTi-SEMrrrs — 

World  Group  Takes   .AmoN  Fir.st  Time 
I  By  Joseph  Newman  i 

UNmcD  Nations,  NY.  January  28 — For  the 
first  time  In  the  age-long  history  of  antl- 
Semltlsm.  the  problem  of  the  persecution  of 
Jew^  tixlay  became  a  subject  of  international 
concern  and  action  through  the  world  organ- 
ization of  the  United  Nations. 


Hitherto,  anti-Semitic  acta  were  considered 
M  it  waa  in  the  case  of  Nazi  Germany,  an  in- 
t^ernai  matter  of  the  country  concerned. 
Henceforth,  if  a  resolution  adopted  is  car- 
ried out.  the  offending  countries  will  be  held 
accountable  to  the  United  Nations  and  will 
be  obligated  to  stamp  out  anti-Semitism 

The  resolution,  unanimously  adopt^Kl  by 
the  UN  Subcommisslon  on  Prevention  of 
Discrimination  and  Protection  of  M.norities, 
condemned  anti-Semitism  and  other  forma 
of  racial  hatred  as  violations  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Universal 
Declaration    of   Human   Rights 

It  proposed  that  the  82  nations  of  the 
world  organization  "take  all  appropriate  ac- 
tion to  prevent  and  punish  .such  acU.  In- 
cluding the  adopUon  of  additional  laws.  If 
necessary,  and  the  vlgoroua  enforcement  of 
existing  laws  •• 

It  also  proposed  that  the  UN  Secretary 
General  undertake  a  world  survey  of  recent 
antl-Semitlc  acts  and  measures  Uiken  by 
public  authorities  to  prevent  tliem  and  to 
punish  the  perpetrators  On  the  basis  of 
this  survey,  the  Subcommisslon  will  decide 
at  Its  next  session  whether  further  action 
will  be  necessary 

The  Subcommisslon  Is  composed  of  14 
members  from  the  United  States.  Britain. 
France.  Russia.  AusUla.  Chile,  Finland. 
India.  Lebanon.  Philippines,  Poland.  Sudan, 
United  .Arab  Republic,  and  Uruguay 

Judge  PhlUp  Halpern  of  the  United  State*, 
who  sponsored  the  resolution  together  with 
members  from  Britain.  Prance.  Austria, 
Uruguay,  and  Finland,  said  appr-val  of  the 
resolution   was  a  "historic  occasion  " 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  enough  that  there  be  protests 
on  the  part  of  individuals,  religious 
leaders,  and  others  who  feel  outraged 
by  what  occurs  in  respect  of  these  mani- 
festations of  religious  hatred.  I  think 
the  Congress,  too.  Mr  President,  ought 
to  express  itself  upon  thus  subject. 

Accordingly,  I  submit  a  concurrent 
resolution  for  that  purpose,  and  I  ask 
that  it  may  remain  upon  the  de.sk  until 
the  close  of  business  on  Tuesday  for 
additional  .^pwnsors 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  concur- 
rent resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred,  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  concurrent  re.solulion  will  be 
held  at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York 

The  concurrent  resolution  <S.  Con  Res 
84)  expressing  the  indignation  of  Con- 
gress at  the  recent  desecrations  of  hou.ses 
of  worship  and  other  sacred  sites,  sub- 
mitted by  Mr  Javits.  was  received  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  the  text 
of  the  concurrent  resolution  is  exactly 
the  same  as  that  reported  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  based 
upon  a  bill  by  RepresenUitive  O  Hara.  of 
Illinois.  It  is  now  on  the  Hou.'-e  Cal- 
endar as  No.  177.  I  understand  that 
clearance  has  been  given  to  call  it  up 
in  the  House. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  very  much  that 
we  shall  similarly  call  up  this  concur- 
rent resolution  in  the  Senate. 

I  close.  Mr.  President,  by  reading  the 
concurrent  resolution.     It  is  very  brief. 

Whereas  in  recent  days  there  has  been  a 
wave  of  desecration  of  places  of  worship  and 
other  sacred  sites;   and 

Whereas  this  desecration  has  been  spread- 
ing throughout  the  nation*  of  Btirope  and 
other  parts  of  the  world;  and 
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Whereas  Instances  of  desecration  have  oc- 
curred  in  this  country  recently;    and 

Whereas.  If  left  unchecked,  this  wave  can 
only  result  in  grievous  moral  deterioration 
and  denial  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  brother- 
hood of  man:   and 

Whereas  the  conscience  of  the  world  has 
been  shocked  by  these  events:  Now,  there- 
fore,   be   It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep. 
Tescntativc.i  conctirmig) ,  That  the  Congress 
hereby  expresses  Its  profound  sense  of  In- 
dignation and  shock  at  this  epidemic  of 
desecration  and  calls  upon  all  persons  and 
government*  throughout  the  world  to  exert 
their  energies  to  the  end  that  these  shame- 
ful events  shall  not  recvir. 


FEDERAL    AID    FOR    SCHOOL    CON- 
STRUCTION—AM  ENl  'MENTS 

Mr  COTTON  submitted  amendments. 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the  bill  'S.  8) 
to  authorize  an  emergency  2-year  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  assistance  in 
school  construction  to  the  States,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  be 
printed. 


PRICE  SITPPORTS  FOR  DAIRY  PROD- 
UCTS—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF  BIIJL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  27,  1960.  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Mi.s.souri  I  Mr  Hen- 
NiNGSi  was  added  as  an  additional  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  'S  2917'  to  eslab- 
li.sh  a  price  supixjrt  level  for  milk  and 
butlerfal,  introduced  by  Mr  Proxmire 
I  for  himself.  Mr  Kcnnepy  Mr  HcM- 
PHREY.  Mr  McCarthy.  Mr  Symington. 
Mr  Young  of  North  Dakoia.  Mr  Morse, 
Mr.  Mundt  Mr  Aiken,  Mr  Carlson.  Mr. 
Magnuson.  Mr  Ja(k.son.  Mr.  PftouTY, 
and  Mr.  Wiley  •  on  January  27.  1&60. 


ia<^UANCE  CF  GOLD  MEDAL  IN  REC- 
OGNiriON  OF  SERVICES  OF  DR. 
THOMAS  A.  DOO LEY— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR  OF  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 

Mr  BUSH.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr  Church!  be 
added  as  an  additional  cospon.sor  of  the 
S«^nate  Joint  Re.solution  148  to  author- 
ize the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  confer  a  medal  on  Dr.  Thomas  A. 
Dooley  III,  introduced  by  me  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  other  Senators  on  Janu- 
ary 13.  1960.  With  the  addition  of  this 
name,  there  are  45  spon.sors  of  the  joint 
resolution 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  o:  d«'red. 


FILLING  OF  TEM:P0RARY  VACAN- 
CIES IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES—ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSORS  OF  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  i  Mr 
Case],  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
I  Mr.  Beall)  may  be  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  of  the  amendment  intended 


to  be  proposed  by  me  to  the  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  39  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion to  authorize  Governors  to  fill  tem- 
porarj-  vacancies  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  was  submitted  by  me 
on  yesterday. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  IS  so  ordered. 


1960.  the  date  set  in  Senate  Resolution 
196.  to  March  30   1960 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


PROBLEMS  OF  THE  AGING— EXTEN- 
SION OF  TIME  FOR  FILING  MI- 
NORITY  VIEWS 

Mr  HILL  Mr  President,  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress  the  Senate  passed 
Senate  Resolution  65.  providing  for  a 
standing  comn.ittee  of  the  Senate,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  but  more  particularly  a  sub- 
committee thereof,  to  make  a  study  of 
any  and  all  matters  jx^rtaining  to  the 
problems  of  the  ag.ng 

That  subcommittee  was  established  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  IMr.  McNamara]  was  made 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Senate  Resolution  65  contained  sec- 
tion 3.  which  provided  that  the  commit- 
tee should  report  its  findings,  together 
with  its  recommendations  for  ;egi<;lation. 
as  it  deemed  advisable,  to  the  Senate  at 
the  earliest  practical  date,  but  not  later 
than  January  31.  1960. 

I  have  conferred  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  IMr.  Dirksen  I 
who  is  not  only  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  Sennte  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  but  who  is  also  a  member 
of  the  subcommitiee  set  up  under  Sen- 
ate Resolution  65. 

I  a.'-k  unanimous  con.<ient  that  the  mi- 
nority of  that  committee  may  have  until 
February  15.  1960.  to  submit  it.s  views 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  .so  ordered 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  that  this 
is  done  mainly  at  my  request.  We  al- 
ways like  to  have  a  look  at  the  majority 
report  before  completing  the  minority 
views.  The  distinguished  chairman  was 
generous  enourh  to  accord  30  days'  addi- 
tional time  I  have  advi.sed  him  today 
that  I  thought  15  days  would  be  ample. 
That  is  the  basis  for  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  made  today,  and  I  ex- 
press my  deep  appreciation  and  grati- 
tude to  him  for  this  generosity  on  his 
part. 

Mr.  HILL  I  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois for  his  very  fine  cooperation.  He 
is  always  most  cooperative,  and  I  am 
deeply  grateful  to  him. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE  ON  UNEMPLOYMENT 
PROBLEMS  TO  FILE  REPORT 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the"  time  for 
the  filing  of  the  final  report  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Unemployment  Prob- 
lems   be    extended    from    January    31, 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. addre.s.ses.  editorials,  ar'icles  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr   C.'^.SE  of  New  Jersey: 
Statement   by   him   In  regard  to  Informa- 
tional,  educational,    and   cultural   shows   on 
television. 


DAVENPORTISM  REINCARNATED 

Mr.  TALMADGE  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  speak  for  6  minutes 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  TALMADGE,  Mr.  President,  it 
should  be  obvious  to  all  Americans  by 
now  that  the  lone -dead  and  unmourned 
force  bills  of  Reconstruction  have  an 
irresistible  fascination  for  someone  in  the 
Eisenliower  Department  of  Justice 

For  the  second  time  in  3  years  we  have 
been  treated  to  the  sad  spectacle  of  that 
Department's  digging  up  the  bleached 
bones  of  those  unspeakable  statutes  of 
oppression  as  the  mxKiel  for  a  contem- 
porary force  bill. 

In  1957.  an  Eisenhower  Attorney  Gen- 
eral named  Brownell  proposed  a  bill 
which  would  have  revived  the  Recon- 
struction statute  authorizing  the  use  of 
the  full  muTht  of  the  Army.  Na\T.  and 
Marine  Corps  to  enforce  pimitive  legis- 
lation in  the  field  of  human  relations. 

Now.  in  1960,  an  Eisenhc«-er  Attorney 
General  named  Rogers  has  proixised  a 
bill  which  not  only  takes  another  page 
out  of  the  Reconstruction  acts,  but 
actually  goes  it  one  better. 

The  only  differences  t)etween  the  act 
passed  in  1871  to  put  State  and  local 
election  machiner>'  in  the  receivership  of 
Federal  election  supervisors  and  the  bill 
proposed  in  1960  to  put  State  and  local 
election  machinery  in  the  receivership  of 
Federal  election  referees  are  two: 

First.  The  name  has  been  changed 
from  "supervisor"  to    'referee," 

Second.  The  scope  has  been  expanded 
to  include  State  and  local  as  well  as 
Federal  elections. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  the 
scheme  is  the  same;  only  the  name  and 
the  scope  have   been  changed 

Fortunately  for  the  Nation,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  duphcity  in  both  instances  has 
not  long  gone  undetected. 

It  is  also  fortunate  that  we  have  a 
fully  documented  record  of  the  scandals, 
frauds,  and  abuses  which  resulted  from 
the  application  of  the  first  Federal  elec- 
tion machinery  receivership  statute.  It 
is  a  record  of  skulduggery  and  tyranny 
so  nauseous  that  it  prompted  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress  to  repeal  the  law  in  1894, 
The  most  interesting  aspect  of  the 
application  of  that  act,  Mr.  President,  is 
that^ — while  it  was  aimed  at  disen- 
franchising southern  Democrats — its  use 
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to  perpetuate  Republican  machine  con- 
trol in  New  York  was  its  undoing.  An 
investigation  in  1892  by  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representauvea 
fo\md  that  the  law  had  been  used  —and 
I  quote  from  the  committee  report: 

Only  as  part  of  the  machinery  of  a  party 
to  campensate  voters  who  are  friendly  to  It. 
and  to  frighten  from  the  polls  the  vowrrs 
of  the  opposing  party. 

There  was  not  a  carpetbagger  or  scala- 
wag in  the  South  whose  infamy  even  re- 
motely approached  that  of  John  I.  Dav- 
enport, chief  supervisor  of  elections  for 
the  southern  district  of  New  York,  un- 
der that  act.  E>avenport  personally  col- 
lected $145,591.68  from  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  during  the  Republi- 
can Harrison  administration  for  .seeing 
to  It  that  Republican  votes  sot  into  the 
ballot  boxes  of  New  York  and  that  Dem- 
ocratic votes  were  kept  out. 

Mr.  President,  as  any  student  of  his- 
tc«T  will  attest,  the  term  'Davenport- 
ism"  during  the  last  decade  of  the  19th 
century  was  the  worst  term  of  disrepute 
which  could  be  applied  against  a  public 

official.  ^     ,. 

Mr.  President,   all   Americans  should 
make  It  a  point  to  refresh  their  mem- 
ories about  "Davenportism"  smd  to  ask 
themselves  whether  they  desire  a  rein- 
carnation of  it  today.    In  order  that  they 
may  do   so.   I  ask  unanimous   consent 
to  have  printed  herewith  in  the  Record 
excerpts   from   House   Report   No.    2365 
of  the  2d  session  of  the  52d  Congress. 
dated  January  27.  1893.     It  is  entitled 
"Report    of    Select   Committee    of    the 
House  of  Representatives  To  Inquire  Into 
the  Supervision  and  Administration  of 
Election  Laws  by  Officers  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  City,  County,  and  State  of 
New  York." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  report  <.No.  2365.  52d  Cong.. 
2d  scss.)  were  ordered  to  be  pruited  in  tJie 
RxcoRD.  as  follows: 

JjmLSTiCA-no>t    or   Elbctiow    Laws — Exckrpts 
From  Rzpokt  To  Accompaut  HR.  10344 
The    committee   met  for    or^ai.:zation   on 
8ep>tember  8,  189Q,  In  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  from  that  Ume  until  and  including  elec- 
Uon  day.  November   8,   1892.   the   committee 
held  11  meetings  in  the  cl'.y  of  New  Y  .rk.  at 
which  the  evidence  of  46  witnesses  was  taken. 
The    committee,    under    its    authority    to 
IflBue  the  mandate  of  the  House  Uj  compel 
the   attendance   of   wltnegsea.   and   the    pro- 
duction of  papers,   B;lven   by   the  resoluion. 
■erved  the  subpena  of   the   House   upon   all 
the  officers  of  the  United  SUtes  having  con- 
trol of  the  administration  and  supervision  of 
the  U.S.  election   laws,   in   the   city   of   New 
York,  and  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, for  the  production  of  the  records  on  file 
in  the  Treasury  E)epartment  relating  t<^  the 
matters     into     which     the     committee     was 
directed  to  Inquire. 

The  United  States  marshal  for  the  south- 
em  district  of  New  York,  the  US  district 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  New 
York,  and  such  of  their  assistants  and  sub- 
ordinates as  were  requested  to  do  so,  came 
pr  iTiptly  before  the  committee  and  gave, 
readily,  such  evidence  as  the  committee  re- 
quired of  them,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  sent  by  the  hand  of  the  chief  of  the 
division  of  judiciary  accounts  of  the  First 
Comptroller's  olBce,  In  his  Department,  the 
records  and  documentary  evidence  required 
bv  the  committee,  and  placed  the  s&mm 
fully  at  the  disposal  of  the  conmiittee. 


The  chief  suptsrvleor  of  elecUona  for  the 
southern  district  oX  New  York,  on  being  sub- 
penaed  to  appear  before  the  cummlttee.  re- 
•-.ised  to  appear  and  refused  to  allow  the 
records  and  papers  In  his  iKJSseselon  relating 
to  the  subject  matter  of  tae  inquiry  ordered 
by  the  H 'iu>e  t*)  be  eximmed 

In  a  written  ocimmunication,  addresaed  tr> 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  chief 
supervisor,  although  refusing  to  appear  be- 
fore the  committee  at  the  time  when  he  had 
been  subpenaed  by  the  Sergeant  at  Arma 
of  the  House  to  appear,  that  is.  on  October 
14  sv.ersrested  to  the  committee  that  he 
would  be  willing  Uj  appear  and  teetlfy  on 
November  16,  after  the  electi  ^n,  then  ab'jut 
to  occur,  was  over.  The  desire  of  the  com- 
mittee being  to  inspect  and  study  tlie  work- 
ing of  the  Federal  election  law  while  in 
nctua!  operation  before  and  on  election  day, 
and  the  communicaUon  being.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  committee,  an  open  and  impudent 
defiance  of  the  powers  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenutivea,  no  further  attention  was  given 
to  the  witness. 

The  evidence  taken  before  the  committee 
and  submitted  with  this  report  to  the  House 
relates  entirely  to  the  administration  and 
supervision  of  the  election  laws  by  P^eral 
officers  within  the  city  and  county  of  New 
York. 

It  is  assumed  by  the  committee  that  the 
administration  and  resuiU  of  such  laws 
wo'Old  nowhere  appear  more  clearly  or  in  a 
better  light  than  In  the  city  of  New  York. 
It  is  believed  that  in  the  largest  city 
In  the  country,  where  every  c'.nss  of  our 
voting  population  is  fuUv  represent^  and 
where  the  respective  parties  have  for  years 
made  their  principal  headquarters  at  im- 
portant elections,  and  under  the  constant 
publicity  given  by  the  best  organized  and 
mo6t  eSective  newspaper  press  of  the  world. 
the  actual  workings  of  these  laws  and  their 
good  or  evil  results  can  be  more  c'.early 
seen  and  appreciated  and  more  Inteiligently 
Judged  than   Is  pr«slble  anywhere  el.ie 

Your  committee,  after  a  very  careful 
study  of  the  operations  of  the  Federal  elec- 
tion laws  before  elecuon  and  on  election 
day  in  the  city  of  New  York,  are  of  the 
opinion  that  all  of  these  laws  have  entirely 
filled  to  produce  any  good  results  la  the 
direction  of  the  purity  of  elections  or  the 
protection  of  the  ballot  box,  and  have  been 
productive  of  such  serious  and  dangerous 
results  that  they  ought  at  once  to  be  re- 
pealed. 

The  reasons  for  our  recommendation  for 
the  repeal  of  these  laws,  based  on  our  study 
of  their  operation  and  results  in  Now  York, 
may  be  clruwed  under  four  heads.  They 
ought  to   be    repealed — 

First.  Because  they  result  in  no  conviction 
of  offenders,  and  are  therefore  useless  to 
prevent  or  punish  crime. 

Second.  Because  they  cause  great  expense 
and  are  fruitful  of  ojnstant  and  continuing 
frauds  up<jn  the  Treasury. 

Third.  Because  they  are  designed  to  be 
used  and  are  used  only  as  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  a  party  to  compensate  voters 
who  are  friendly  to  It,  and  to  frii^hten  from 
the  polls  the  voters  of  the  opposing  party. 

Fourth.  Because  under  and  by  virtue  of 
these  laws  the  gravest  interference  with  the 
personal  rights  and  liberty  of  clti/eus  occtir. 
and  voters  are  punished  by  arrest  and  Im- 
prisonment for  their  political  opinions. 

In  considering  the  flr«it  point  ab^jve  men- 
tioned. It  may  be  remarked  In  the  first  place 
that  these  laws  are  believed  to  have  been.  In 
the  main,  drafted  and  their  enactment 
brought  about  by  the  present  chief  super- 
visor of  electio:^  in  the  southern  district 
of  New  York.  If  anyone  in  the  country  was 
able  to  administer  them  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  get  good  results  from  them  the  author 
of  the  system  certainly  ought  to  have  been. 
Through  most  of  the  time  during  which  he 


has  held  his  position  the  National  Govern- 
ment h;ts  befn  fully  in  accord  with  him  and 
wiUmg    to   aid    liim   with    all    its   power    and 
resources.      Ur    has    drawn    fn.m    the    public 
puxne  vast  sums  of  money  for  his  compensa- 
ti.in  '.n  ti.e  administration  of  these  laws  and 
fur   the  employment  of   thousands  of  depu- 
ties  and   assistants.     He   holds    his   ofllce    by 
a    tenure    which    makes    him    pracUcaily    in- 
dependent of  any  criticism  or  danger  of  re- 
moval.     He    not    only    holds    this    office    of 
chief  8upervi6<jr  of  electlunfi    but  he  b;is  also 
had  himself  appointed  a  US    conimisaluner. 
so  that  he  can  sit  as  an  examining  magistrate. 
With  the  power  of  the  Government  behind 
him  and  with  the  money  of  the  Government 
to  use.  he  has  m:ti!  iged  for  years  a  detective 
bureau,  by  means  of  which  he  has  sought  to 
get  proof  of  the  rrtmea  which  he  has  claimed 
existed  in  the  city  iaI   New   York      When  in 
his  first  capacity,  as  a  det»v:tlve.  he  had  ob- 
tained  such   proof   as   he   w»5hed    to   u.-se.   he 
then,    in    his   second    capacity,    as    a    public 
prosecutor,  issued  the  warrants  for  the  arrest 
cf  the  aUeged  criminals.    S<jraeilme8  he  gave 
these   warranU    to    the    U  S     marshal    to    be 
executed,  and  ■otnetlmes.  in  a  third  capacity. 
HS   a  sheriff    he  seemii  to  have  made  the  ar- 
rest of  the  accused  parUes  through  his  own 
depuUes      Then,  in  hU  fourth  capacity,  as  a 
US    commissioner,   sitting    as    a    magutrate. 
he  has   heard   his  own   charges  against   the 
prisoner   which    he    presented    to   himself    as 
Judge    by    himself    as    prosecuting    attorney, 
and  has  decided   himself  upon  their  gulit  or 
innocence      In  this  way  he  h;«  arrested  many 
hundred    por'oris    at    each   election       This    Is 
not  at  all  difficult  under  these  laws      He  has 
merely  to  decide  on  the  names  of  the  parUes 
whom  he  desires  to  arrest  or  to  keep  from 
voting  and  issue  his  warrants  for  their  arrest. 
But    in   order   to   have  any   of   these   persons 
indicted  or  convicted  It  is  necessary  for  him 
to  take  his  alif^ed  evidence  before  the  grand 
Jury,  and  t. .  try  hU  case  before  a  Judge  and 
jury  In    open  court,  and  without  the  special 
advantages  which  up  Uj  this  point  the  Fed- 
eral  elec'ion    law   has  given   him.     He   must 
tiien  have  a  case      At   this  point  he  has  In- 
variably failed.     With  all  this  m^ichlnery  in 
the   hands   of    Its    Inventor    and    the    use    of 
unlimited    money    the   law    has  resulted    in 
nothing  so  far  as  the  conviction  of  offendere 
is  concerned. 

miring  the  entire  time  covered  by  the  ex- 
amination of  the  committee  there  has  not 
been  one  conviction  for  illegal  voUng  in  the 
pouthern  district  of  New  York  in  the  U  3. 
courts,  and  under  these  laws. 

Since   the    present   district    attorney  came 
into  office,   a  period   of   nearly  4  years,   as  a 
result  of  many  thousand  arrests,  only  three 
men  have  been  Indicted  for  false  registration. 
One  of  these  men  was  arrj\il*ted      The  other 
two  were  found  gtillty,  hut  the  cases  showed 
the   offen.'ie    to   have   been    technical   merely, 
and    in   one    of    these    ca.sea    the    Judge   sus- 
pended sentence  upon  the  defendant,  and  In 
the  other  allowed  the  defendant  to  go  with- 
out imprisonment  on  the  payment  of  a  nne. 
Since  1889  half  a  dozen  persons  have  been 
charged    with    Interfering    with    the    Federal 
supervisors,  and  in  view  of  the  conduct  of 
these  supervisors,  as  shown  by  the  evidence 
and    seen    by    the    committee,    it    is    in    the 
opinion  of  this  committee  a  great  proof  of 
the  patience  and   forbearance  of   the   voters 
in  the  city  that  there  has  been  so  little  Inter- 
ference with  them.     But  even  in  these  casea 
nobody  has  been  convicted  even  of  a  tech- 
nical violation  of  the  law  since   1889. 

It  will  be  therefore  seen,  althotish  the 
chief  supervisor,  the  U.S.  district  attorney, 
and  the  VS.  marshal  In  the  city  of  New 
York  have  been  in  full  accord  for  a  pe- 
riod of  about  4  years,  and  have  had  the 
fullest  support  from  a  friendly  administra- 
tion, that  no  offender  has  by  reason  of  their 
effcw-ts  under  these  laws  served  1  hour  In 
prison  as   tiie  result  of  a  conviction.     It  U 
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therefore  clear  that  these  laws  do  not  result 
in  the  punishment  of  any  crime,  and  they 
ought    therefore    to    be    repealed. 

The  second  reason  why.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  the  law  should  be  repealed. 
Is  that  it  causes  Immense  expense,  and  is 
purposely  so  arranged  that  there  is  no  super- 
vision over  the  cost,  no  limit  to  :he  amount 
expended,  and  no  proper  responsibility  for 
the  payment  of  the  bills. 

It  is  impossible  to  report  up>on  the  exact 
coel  of  the  system,  for  the  reason  that  the 
Treasury  Department  is  unable  at  this  time 
to  state  It.  The  witness  Ferrell.  sent  by  the 
E)epartment  before  the  committee,  estimated 
the  expense  for  this  year  at  tl  million,  but 
it  is  clear  from  his  evidence  that  he  had  no 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  amount,  which 
will  doubtless  be  much  more  When  it  is 
seen  that  the  payments  for  the  personal  com- 
pensation of  the  chief  supervLsor  In  the 
southern  dlsUlct  In  New  York  for  his  services 
as  supervisor  and  commissioner,  entirely 
aside  from  the  payment  of  his  deputies  and 
aside  from  the  fees  and  disbursements,  and 
the  compensation  of  deputies  of  the  U.S. 
marshal,  have  amounted  during  the  present 
administration  to  a  sum  exceeding  $107,000, 
the  abuses  under  these  laws  to  which  your 
committee  desire  to  call  attention  will  be 
plain  This  amount  will  doubtless  be  In- 
creased by  a  further  very  large  payment,  the 
amount  of  which  your  committee  Is  unable 
to  ascertain,  which  has  been  demanded  and 
is  expected  by  the  chief  supervisor  from  the 
Treasury  Department  before  the  close  of  the 
present  administration.  In  connection  with 
these  pavments.  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that'from  March,  1885,  till  May  17.  1889. 
during  which  time  a  district  attorney  was 
in  office  who  desired  to  examine  these  bills, 
the  chief  supervisor  never  presented  a  bill, 
preferring  to  go  without  the  money  sooner 
than  submit  to  examination.  As  soon  as 
the  present  district  attorney  came  in  the 
bills  were  presented  and  approved  and 
promptly  paid. 

As  to  the  manner  In  which  these  payments 
are  made  and  the  bills  verified,  the  examina- 
tion of  the  Treasury  officials  and  of  the  local 
district  attorney  shows  an  additional  reason 
for  the  repeal  of  the  law.  The  Treasury 
Department  takes  the  ground  that  the  certif- 
icate of  the  Judge  to  whom  the  accounts  ate 
presented,  in  the  presence  of  the  district  at- 
torney and  after  a  presumed  examination  by 
him.  is  binding  on  the  Department,  and  that 
the  bills  when  certified  by  the  Judge  must 
be  paid.  The  US  district  attorney,  in  his 
evidence  before  the  committee,  took  pre- 
cisely the  opiX)slte  view  He  testified  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Of  course  I  did  not  examine  Mr  Daven- 
port because  I  understood  in  accordance  with 
the  practice  that  his  work  was  sent  to  Wash- 
ington to  the  auditing  officers  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  all  the  items  charged  foi  In 
the  account  are  examined  and  checked  in  the 
Treasury  Department  before  any  payment  is 
made." 

The  district  attorney  was  further  a*.ked, 
"Did  you  make  any  p>ersonal  examination  as 
to  how  much  these  charges  amounted  to  al- 
together?" He  answered,  "That  Is  a  matter 
of  accounting  for  the  officers  of  the  Treasury 
Department."  He  also  said,  "There  was  no 
reason  why  the  accounts  should  be  submitted 
to  investigation  except  such  as  the  Treasury 
officers  always  make  in  all  accounts  that  are 
presented  in  court  and  proved  before  the 
court." 

In  view  of  the  amount  paid  to  the  chief 
supervisor  of  elections  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  New  York,  under  the  present  ad- 
ministration, which  payment  is  believed.  In 
New  York,  to  be  a  public  scandal,  the  evi- 
dence of  the  former  assistant  district  at- 
torney. Mr  Rose,  as  to  the  manner  of  the 
approval  of  these  accounts  in  court  is  In- 
teresting.   Mr   Rose  testifies  that  no  one  was 


present  in  the  courtroom  when  one  of  these 
accounts,  calling  for  the  payment  of  tSl  - 
03021  for  the  chief  6U{>ervlsor's  personal 
compensation,  was  presented,  except  the 
Judge,  the  chief  supervisor,  and  himself,  that 
the  Bup>ervi8or  presented  his  account:  that 
the  Judge  asked  him  what  he  knew  about 
the  accounts:  that  he  said  he  knev,-  nothing 
at  all  about  them,  and  that  he  had  not  exam- 
ined or  approved  them;  that  the  Judge  there- 
upon signed  the  certificate  approving  the 
account,  and  that  the  whole  matter  was 
transacted  In  5  or  6  minutes.  The  chief 
sup>ervlsor  did  not  on  that  occasion,  explain 
a  single  item  of  that  long  account:  he  called 
no  witnesses,  and  yet  such  a  "certification  aiid 
hearing"  is  claimed  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, under  these  laws,  to  t>e  binding 
upon   the  Department 

It  is  not  deem^ed  necessary  to  go  over  in 
this  report  the  figures  of  these  accounts  in 
order  to  demonstrate  the  frauds  which  may 
be  perpetrated  tinder  the  present  law.  It  Is 
believed  that  the  law  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  make  them  the  basis  of  pro- 
ceedings against  the  person  who  has  received 
the  money,  and  the  committee  will  so  recom- 
mend at  the  prop>er  time.  It  is  sufficient  per- 
haps to  call  attention  as  an  example  and  in 
connection  with  the  evidence  just  alluded  to, 
as  to  the  manner  of  the  certification  of  these 
bills,  to  the  facts  In  regard  to  the  special 
elections  in  1891.  In  that  year  there  were 
two  elections  for  Members  of  Congress  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  one  of  them  caused  by 
the  death  of  General  Spinola,  who  repre- 
sented the  10th  District,  and  the  other  by 
the  resignation  of  the  Honorable  Roswell  P. 
Flower,  who  had  been  nominated  for  Gov- 
ernor, and  who  represented  the  12th  Dis- 
trict. In  the  10th  District  the  Honorable 
William  Bourke  Cockran  was  nominated,  and 
in  the  12th  District  the  Honorable  Joseph  J. 
Little  was  nominated  The  election  of 
Messrs.  Cockran  and  Little  was  absolutely 
certain.  There  was  no  possible  reason  or 
motive  for  any  person  to  attempt  to  elect 
either  of  these  gentlemen  by  fraudulent 
registration  or  illegal  voting. 

The  chief  supervisor,  however,  having 
solely  in  view  his  personal  profit,  proceeded 
to  set  in  operation  at  this  election  In  these 
two  districts  the  Federal  local  machinery 
under  his  control,  and  510  marshals  and  an 
equal  number  of  supervisors  were  appointed. 
In  his  accounts  as  Commissioner,  approved 
In  the  manner  aforesaid,  were  included  fees 
in  226  cases  at  this  election,  amounting  to 
the  sum  of  $6,989  95.  This  amount  has 
already  been  paid  him,  and  is  In  addition 
to  the  pay  of  a  small  army  of  supervisors 
and  U.S.  marshals,  the  fees  of  the  US.  mar- 
shal, the  extra  bills  for  printing,  and  the 
cost  of  a  special  telegraph  wire,  which  tlie 
chief  supervisor  claimed  he  was  obliged  to 
have  put  In  In  order  to  prevent  the  election 
of  Messrs.  Cockran  and  Little  by  fraud. 
Whether  he  has  any  further  bills  for  super- 
vising this  election  we  do  not  know.  Of 
course,  of  these  226  persons  alleged  to  have 
been  arrested,  not  one  was  ever  indicted  or 
tried  for  any  offense. 

A  further  analysis  made  by  the  committee, 
and  shown  the  evidence  of  the  U.S.  marshal 
and  of  Messrs.  Frank.  Korb,  Griffou.  and 
Korzineck.  shows  that  in  only  61  cases  of 
the  226  for  which  the  chief  supervisor  of 
elections  for  the  southern  district  of  New 
York  h;is  been  paid  were  any  warrants  given 
to  the  U.S.  marshal  for  service,  and  that  as 
to  the  remainder  of  the  226  persons  named, 
only  7  of  those  named  as  defendants  can 
be  found  or  identified  at  all.  The  seven  per- 
sons who  could  be  found  who  were  named  as 
defendants  had  no  knowledge  of  any  pro- 
ceedings having  ever  been  brought  against 
them,  and  had  never  been  arrested.  Full 
fees  were  thus  paid  In  165  cases,  which  seem 
from  the  proof  to  have  had  no  existence  out- 
side of  the  bUI  of  the  chief  supervisor,  and 


of  which  there  is  no  record  anywhere  except 
in  his  accounts  against  the  Government 

This  account  is  only  a  sample  account  In 
making  the  bills  of  the  commissioner  aiid 
chief  supervisor  for  alleged  cases  of  violatnin 
of  the  eletclon  laws,  no  addresses  of  the  de- 
fend vnts  are  ever  given,  nor  any  information 
as  t>j  the  polling  place  at  which  they  are 
alleged  U:>  liave  been  registered  No  evidence 
that  the  violations  of  law  ever  took  plt^ce 
or  that  the  cases  ever  existed,  except  the 
statement  of  the  chief  sui>ervLsor  of  his  fees 
in  the  case,  is  anywhere  to  be  found.  In  one 
of  these  accounts  there  are  179  "cases"  and 
in  another  426  cases"  in  which  there  is  ab- 
solutely nothing  but  the  name  of  an  aUeged 
defendant,  who  was  never  arrested,  aiid 
whose  address  is  not  given  Under  a  sys- 
tem like  this  the  chief  supervisor's  and  com- 
missioner's ccmpensaton  Is  only  limited  by 
the  nvimber  of  names  which  he  can  trike  from 
the  City  directory  or  from  his  own  imagina- 
tion. These  accounts  are.  however,  certified 
to  by  the  Judge  of  the  U.S  district  court  in 
the  presence  of  the  district  attorney,  and 
have  been  thereupon  paid  by  the  Treasury 
Department.  It  is  submitted  that  in  no 
other  department  of  the  Government  and  in 
none  other  of  the  Federal  statutes  do  such 
absurdities  exist,  or  is  such  fraud  possible. 
Any  law  under  which  any  Federal  official  can 
obtain,  without  evidence  other  than  has  been 
narrated  above,  such  sums  of  money  from  the 
Government  as  have  been  paid  and  are  about 
to  be  paid  to  the  chief  supervisor  of  elections 
for  the  southern  district  of  New  York,  ought 
to  be  at  once  repealed 

The  third  reason  why  the  law  should  be 
repealed  is  that,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  is  used  mainly  for  partisan  pur- 
poses. It  is  believed  that  this  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  true  in  the  city  of  New  York  by 
every  one  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  and  that  an  examination  of  the  evi- 
dence taken  before  this  committee  w-U  con- 
vince any  Impartial  person  that  under  these 
laws  the  power  and  the  funds  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  freely  used  with  the  direct  Inten- 
tion of  affecting  the  result  of  elections. 

It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  enter  into  an 
extended  argument  to  show  that  this  should 
not  be  allowed. 

The  establishment  for  election  purposes  in 
the  Interest  of  one  party  of  an  army  of 
political  workers  as  large  in  number  in  the 
United  States  as  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  giving  to  them  the 
Ijadge  and  authority  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment, Is  an  act  of  arbitrary  power  without  a 
precedent  In  the  history  of  our  country.  No 
political  party  temporarily  in  power  ought  to 
have  any  such  advantage  over  Its  oppo- 
nents, and  the  majority  of  this  committee 
would  be  as  unwilling  to  see  any  member  of 
their  own  party  in  the  city  of  New  York 
clothed  with  the  power  now  given  to  the 
chief  supervisor  and  marshal  as  they  are  to 
allow  the  present  incuMibents  to  remain  In 
the  possession  of  these  unfair  advantages. 

The  law  was  designed  for  partisan  advan- 
tage. It  is  perhap>s  fortunate  that  its  exe- 
cution in  the  city  of  New  York  has  been 
mainly  Intrusted  to  one  of  a  common  class 
of  political  adventurers  whose  only  real  ob- 
ject has  been  to  get  money  out  of  politics. 
In  the  hands  of  a  man  of  ability  who  cared 
little  for  personal  profit,  but  who  was  de- 
voted simply  and  without  scruple  to  the  suc- 
cess of  his  party,  it  might  have  been  the 
source  of  much  more  serious  trouble.  The 
powers  which  it  confers  should  not  under 
our  svstem  of  Government  be  intrusted  to 
anvbodv.  In  the  interest  of  the  people, 
whose  right  It  is  to  act  with  any  of  the  par- 
ties or  m  opposition  to  any  of  them,  it  ought 
to  be  repealed. 

The  fourth  and  final  reason  why  these  laws 
ought  at  once  to  be  rep>ealed  is  that  under 
them  great  numbers  of  innocent  persons 
have  been  and  are  at  every  election  deprived 
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of  their  Uberty  and  Interfered  with  In  tHe 
exercise  of  their  undoubted  right  to  vote. 
These  facts  are  not  to  be  disputed.  They 
are  knoim  to  all  men  In  New  York,  and  were 
brought  to  the  personal  knowledge  of  the 
committee  and  proven  beyond  question.  The 
fact  that  all  of  the  great  number  of  citizens 
who  were  arrested  during  all  these  years 
were  with  the  excepUon  of  two.  discharged 
as  innocent  after  Judicial  Investigation.  Is 
conclusive  legal  proof  of  the  raaslty  of  the 
charges  That  most  of  them  were  discharged 
bv  the  verv  magistrate  who  had  caused  their 
arrest  shoWs  the  charges  to  have  been  not 
only  false,  but  malicious. 

Any  svstem  of  laws  under  which,  for  any 
reason,  citizens  entitled  to  vote  can  be  syste- 
matically  arrested,    he'.d    until    their    irpor- 
tunlty  to  vote   Is  gone,   and  then  discharged 
w'thout  redress    should  have  n-^  ilace  m  the 
statutes  of  the  United  Spates    In  this  connec- 
tion the  members  of  the  committee  who  sat 
In  the  Federal  buUdlna;  as  a  subtommif^-e  on 
election  day.  and  had  before  them  the  super- 
visors and  marshals  who  made  the  arrests  and 
the  prisoners  who  were  arretted,  desire  par- 
ticularly   to   call    attent-'^n    to    the    evidence 
given  before  them      The   prisoners   arrested, 
charged    with    fal.se   registration    were,    some 
of   them,   real-estate   owners,   one    of    wh^-m. 
Mr.    McKenna.    had    voted    for    30    y^ar^.    at 
the   polling   district    In    which   he   rffTtd    to 
vote,  and  had  been  known  as  a  busines.«:man 
and  houseowner  to  the  mr-rshal  who  arrested 
him  for  12  years.     Th?se  defendants  incl'id-d 
a  private  tutor,  and  a  teacher,  a  court  ofScer, 
a  clerk  :n  tjie  regi.=  ter  s  ofSce.  and  a  rabbi  of 
the  Jewish  faith.     They  were  almost  without 
except'.'^n  perrons  of  rcspr^'p.Me  appearance. 
iRTho  seem.ed   to   feel   m.ost  keenly   the   arrest 
and  the  indignity  put  upon  th'.m.  and  »hey 
were  all  promptly  discharged  by  the  Federal 
magistr''*e   who  heard  their  cfses.   no   proof 
being   offered    again.?t    them.     Almost    all    of 
them  were  born  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  the  US  marrhals 
and  supervL-rs  7.^.  n-.ade  these  arrects  were 
in  acpcarance  m..:  disreputable.  A'.mcct  :ill 
of  them  were  grossly  Ignorant,  and  In  gen- 
eral thfy  had  been  evidently  recruited  from 
the  lowest  mass  of  the  population  of  a  great 
city.  E>ec:declly  the  best  of  them  were  the 
colored  marshals,  who  were  able  to  give  their 
evidence  in  an  In'elllgent  manner.  Un- 
du'otedly,  among  the  U.S.  marshals  and 
supervisors  who  were  appointed  at  this  elec- 
tion were  very  m.any  respectable  men.  but 
those  chosen  to  make  these  partisan  arrests 
were  of  the  lowest  class  of  our  population.  It 
Is  a  matter  of  regret  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  who  were  present  on  election  day 
and  heard  the  evidence  in  regard  to  these 
I  arrests  that  it  is  not  possible  to  reproduce 
I  In  description  the  contrast  which  existed  be- 
I  twcen  the  prrsons  who  were  hired  to  make 
these  arrests  and  the  citizens  who  were  thus 
arrested,  charged  with  offenses  of  which  they 
were  Innocent,  and  thereby  deprived  of  their 
right  to  vote. 

Attention  is  also  called  In  particular.  In 
this  connection,  to  the  evidence  of  Messrs. 
Walker  and  Rose  and  Hotchkiss  as  to  the  ex- 
cessive ball  demanded  of  such  defendants. 
In  one  case  810.000  bail  was  demanded  by  the 
chief  supervisor,  acung  as  a  magistrate,  for 
the  appearance  of  a  clerk  in  the  custom 
house,  a  man  of  excellent  character,  charged 
with  filse  re^istriiilon;  arid  in  a  number  of 
cases  bail  which  the  commi?£lcner  acknowl- 
edged to  be  known  to  him  to  be  good  was 
ref-ised.  until  Judge  WcUlace  denounced  the 
refusal  and  the  attempt  to  deprive  the  pris- 
oners of  their  votes  as  an  outrage.  These 
laws.  Instead  of  constituting  a  system  for  the 
protection  of  the  franchise  In  the  hands  of 
honest  citizens,  have  been  used,  as  is  shown 
by  the  evidence,  to  furnish  the  machinery 
for  the  corruption  and  forcible  robbery  erf 
the  franchise,  and  they  ought.  If  for  that 
reason  alone,  to  be  promptly  repealed. 


The  committee  therefore  presents  to  the 
House  a  bill  providing  for  the  repeal  of  these 
laws,  with  a  favorable  recommendation  for 
Its  passage. 

Mr.    TAXJVIADGE.     That    report.    Mr. 

President,  was  signed  by  three  hi^lily 
respected  Democrats — Repre.sentatives 
Ashbel  P  Fitch,  of  New  York;  J.  A. 
Geisstnhainer,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Rob- 
ert E.  DePorest,  of  Connec'icut.  W*' 
DemocraUs  of  today  will  do  well  to  heed 
UiCiT  CO  nci  unions. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
.susaest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre- 
tary wil'  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanim')us  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceed.nes  under  the  quorum  call  be  dis- 
pen.'^ed  with. 

The  \TCE  PP^SIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  SO  ordered. 


As  we  wilut,e  Hoover  Dam  on  its  silver 
anniversary,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  it 
only  fitting  to  pay  tribute  to  those  men 
of  vision  who  were  not  deterred  until 
they  saw  th^it  modern-day  wonder  com- 
pieted. 


SILVER  ANr^n-ERSARY  OP  HOO'/ER 
D.\M 
^fr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  Hoover 
Dam.  which  is  located  in  my  State  and 
known  as  one  of  America's  seven  nitxiern 
civil  ensrineerlng  wonders,  will  be  25 
years  old  this  year. 

Construction  on  this  great  multipur- 
pose river  control  project  began  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1935.  and  the  first  power  was 
generated  on  September  I.  19o6.  herald- 
iB?  a  new  era  in  the  vast  development  of 
my  State  and  in  the  entire  Pacific 
Southwest. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  last  of 
the  turbines  and  the  generators  is  now 
beiny  installed  at  the  dam,  and  this  will 
bnng  the  hydropower  plant  to  its  full 
capacity  of  1,344.800  kilowatts.  This 
turbine  is  bein?  installed  for  my  State 
and  will  permit  it  to  utilize  more  fxilly 
its  share  of  project  power. 

Aside  from  its  great  value  in  the  field 
of  water  and  power,  this  monumental 
dam  ha.^  had  other  extremely  beneficial 
effects  upon  my  native  State.  For  ex- 
am.ple,  it  brought  Into  being  Boulder 
City,  one  of  Nevada's  thriving  communi- 
ties which  only  recently  wa5  released 
from  Federal  control  and  taken  into  the 
framework  of  Nevada  municipalities  as 
a  self-?oveming  unit. 

Another  productive  a?T^^t  ^f  Hoover 
Dam  has  been  its  great  touri.st  lure,  along 
with  the  Lake  Mead  National  Recreation 
Area,  which  is  under  the  supervision  of 
the  National  Park  Service.  Last  year 
more  than  3  million  people  visited  this 
area  to  enoy  its  many  attractions  in 
the  fields  of  tlshin,?,  boating,  .swimming, 
water  skiin?,  and  camping.  In  the  la.st 
quarter  of  a  century,  an  estimated  35 '/a 
million  people  have  visited  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  Hoover  Dam  is  the 
culmination  of  the  dreams  and  the  ac- 
tions of  many  men.  Before  it  reached 
fniition  ihere  were  many  uri-successful 
attempt.s  in  Congress  to  authorize  its 
construction. 

Passage  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
Act  m  1928  signaled  the  actual  begm- 
ning  of  this  giant  undertaking. 


FEDERAL     REGULATION     OF     COM- 
PETITIVE PRACTICt:S 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr  President.  Federal 
Trade  Commi.ssioner  Sigurd  Anderson. 
formerly  the  Governor  of  the  Slate  of 
South  Dakota,  delivered  a  i>*«nftrating 
?v>cf^h  on  the  subject  "Pederal  Regula- 
tion of  Competitive  Practices"  at  the 
V.Mlaid  Hotel  here  in  Washington,  DC, 
before  the  American  Marketing  A.ssocia- 
tion  on  December  28,  1959.  I  ask  unam- 
mous  consent  that  this  .speech  be  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

FtosRAL  RxcTJuiTiow  or  CoMrrrmvK 
PaACTic«s 
(Sjyeerh  by  Sigurd  Anderson.  Federal  Tr^de 
Commlsaloner.  before  the  American   Mar- 
keting  AMOclatlon,    WUlard    Hotel,    Wash- 
ington.  DC,  December  28.    1969) 
Chairman  Cook,  Dr  Johnson,  fellow  panel- 
ists and  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  Amer- 
ican Marketing  Association,  It  Is  a  pleafure 
for  me  to  com«  here  today  and  represent  the 
Federal   Trade    Commission.     A    representa- 
tive of  the   Commission  could   well   appear 
before  the  American  Marketing  Association 
who  In  a  certain  sense  does  as  much  to  guide 
the  destiny  of  future  marketers  as  any  group 
that  I  know  of.     The  good  that  you  do,  aa 
t>r.  Cook  has  pointed  out.  Is  Indeed  some- 
thing that  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the 
public  In  the  years  ahead. 

It  Is  most  approprtztt?  that  the  American 
Marketing  Association  should  take  an  Inven- 
tory of  marketing  practices  as  we  are  about 
to  enter  the  1960's.  a  decade  that  may  well  be 
the  marketer's  dream.  It  Is  In  that  connec- 
tion that  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you 
trie  important  subject  of  '•Federal  Regula- 
tion of  Competitive  Practices." 

Competition  Is  one  of  the  gr'^atest  driving 
forces  in  the  American  personality.  In  busi- 
ness. In  pollt!c8.  In  athletics.  In  fact.  In  al- 
most every  phase  of  American  life,  you  find 
that  competition  Is  a  most  necessary  Ingre- 
dient. The  win  to  excel  Is  most  Import.-int  to 
the  American  way  of  life.  It  mu.st  be  borne 
In  mind  that  competition  Is,  and  must  be 
subject  to  rules  of  conduct.  Unrestrained 
competition  could  and  would  result  in  In- 
Jtiry  to  persons  and  to  Institutions.  To 
properly  guide  competition,  we  hrve  rules 
for  football,  for  baseball,  basketball,  and 
golf  and  track  and  card  playing,  and  most 
any  kind  of  game  that  you  could  mr  rtlon. 
This  Is  to  protect  the  game,  to  protm  the 
competitors,  and  to  protect  the  members  of 
the  watching  public. 

I  come  before  you  representatives  of  ths 
Marketers  of  America  to  call  to  your  attention 
that  one  of  the  moet  important  things  that 
goes  Into  marketing  is  competition  and  that 
competition  can  be  good  or  It  can  be  bad  and 
the  future  of  the  American  economic  com- 
munity depends  upon  the  nature  of  that 
compttitlon.  Governments  on  Nattonnl, 
State,  and  local  and.  Indeed,  on  international 
levels,  have  created  "rules  of  the  game"  for 
thoee  who  buy  and  sell  Now  I  know  that 
the  Idea  of  having  rules  for  competitive  pra*.-- 
tlces  Is  repugnant  to  many  people  because 
they  like  to  think  o*  ti\r  Am  Tlcan  way  of 
life  as  a  way  of  that  Is  entirely  uj. trammeled, 
that  U,  not  hindered  In  any  way  by  "blocks' 
to  the  free  play  of  competitive  forces.  In 
the  business  world,  competition  must  be  fair 


and  clean  and  honest  and  legal  and  there 
can  be  vlgOTOus  c^>mpetltlon  even  though 
that  competition  Is  fair,  clean,  vigorous,  hon- 
est, and  legal.  There  are  many  that  believe 
that  when  one  goes  InUj  the  markctpla<  e  aa 
a  marketer  he  should  be  free  to  roll  up  his 
sleeves  and  to  pull  off  his  gloves  and  com- 
pete In  an;'  manner  that  he  sees  fit.  Tliat, 
Icdles  and  gentlemen.  Is  Just  not  so  In  this 
year  1959. 

I  could  perform  no  more  useful  service 
to  the  marketer  than  to  p^lnt  out  that  in 
this  competitive  American  economy,  the 
go\-ernment.  and  particularly  the  Federal 
Government  Is  very  much  interested  in  the 
modus  operandi  of  the  maiktter  who  Is  en- 
gaged In  Interstate  commerce.  And  I  would 
point  out  --o  you  that  ta.  teachers  of  market- 
ing and  those  who  guide  the  destiny  of  fu- 
ture marki?ters,  you  c  nild  well  Indeed  cau- 
tion your  f  tudent*  that  there  are  rules  In  the 
field  of  marketing  that  mun  not  be  over- 
looked, and  that  It  isn't  Ju.st  money,  and 
sales,  and  quantity,  and  quality  that  counts, 
but  there  ;*  that  very  important  moral  qual- 
ity, namely,  high  ccmpctitive  sUinriards. 
It  can  be  said  today  that  the  Government 
16  everybo-ly's  next-door  neighbor.  No  mar- 
keter can  ignore  this  caveat:  never  overlook 
any  Government  Interest  In  how  you  run 
your  business  This  is  not  new  as  many 
people  like  to  Uilnk;  this  is  as  old  as  the 
hills:  the  only  thing  Is,  there  Is  more  of  it. 
And  If  people  don't  believe  that,  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  almost  150  volumes  of  the  Fed- 
eral Regls-.er  that  set  out  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations under  which  business  today  has  to 
operate  And  I  would  liJte  to  say  here  that 
when  laws  multiply,  they  generally  do  so 
because  of  the  fact  that  there  are  those  in 
business  v  ho  do  not  believe  in  observing  ihe 
rtiles  of  good  conduct.  Pubuc  complaint 
about  sucn  conduct  results  In  cungressiunal 
action  to  protect  the  public 

Tlie  Federal  Trade  Commission  Is  Just  one 
agency  in  the  field  of  Federal  regulation. 
The  Depa-tnient  of  Juf.lcp,  the  FDA— the 
Food  and  Drug  AdmlnlttraT.on— and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  many  others 
are  in  the  held  ol  regulation.  In  fact,  there 
are  225  Federal  regulatory  bodies.  But  Just 
consider  v.hat  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion has  to  do.  We  have  JurLsdlctlon  under 
these  acts:  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act.  the  Cayton  Act.  as  amended,  the  Wetab- 
Pomerene  Export  Act,  the  Mi  Carran-Ferg^u- 
s<.)n  Insur^ince  Begulatl'  n  Act.  the  Lanham 
Trademark  Act.  the  W.kjI  Products  Labeling 
Act.  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act,  the  Fur 
Products  I^abellng  Act.  and  the  Textile  Fiber 
Products  Identification  Act.  There,  ladies 
and  gentl'?men,  we  have  an  enumeration  of 
acts  that  the  '•'ederal  Trade  Commlrr^lon 
admlnlste-s,  that  cover  almost  every  phase 
of  human  activity,  verily  from  the  womb 
to  the  tonc.b. 

I  would   like  to  list  some  "red  llghu  '  for 
marketers. 

1.  First  of  all,  as  Dr.  Cook  has  pointed 
out.  In  ttie  field  of  advertising,  a  marketer 
must  be  honest.  He  does  not  have  a  right 
to  fal?ely  advertise  his  products;  he  does 
have  the  rlpht  to  "pufT"  hi*;  wares;  he  may 
say  that  ne  thinks  his  products  are  excel- 
lent and  -,hat  they  may  be  the  be.«^t.  but  he 
does  not  have  a  right  to  materially  mis- 
represent his  products.  I  would  like  to  pfilnt 
out  that  In  the  Algoma  Lumber  Co  case, 
reported  In  291  U.S.  67.  the  Supreme  Court 
said  that  the  public  Is  entitled  to  r;et  what 
It  chooses  thouph  the  ch^lre  may  be  dictat- 
ed by  cajirice  or  by  fashion  or  perhaps  by 
Ignorance  In  other  words,  it  is  a  direction 
to  say  th:it  if  you  advertise  something,  yuu 
had  better  advertise  tt  fairly  and  honeMly. 
The  Pe<leral  Trade  Commissi  m  Is  now  en- 
gaged in  a  great  campaign  against  false 
and  misleading  advertising  During  the  last 
2  month;;,  the  American  public  has  been 
treated  tc  an  unfortunate  sjjectacle  that  has 


Involved  advertising  to  the  point  where 
many  people  say  they  no  longer  believe  what 
advertising  says  and  does.  It  is  indeed  un- 
fortunate that  an  til  billion  industry  has 
to  be  put  to  the  doubt  such  as  is  now  takinc 
place.  I  wish  to  reenphaslze  that  marketers 
must  be  careful  th?X  their  advert l.«ln?T  is  not 
false  and  is  not  misleading.  There  must  be 
no  pretlcketlng  and  there  must  be  no  c^^m- 
paratlve  pricing  that  are  calculated  to  de- 
ceive; there  must  be  no  bait  advertising. 
All  of  these  are  gimmicks  U~>  sell  the  public. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  old  rule 
of  "caveat  emptor" — let  the  buyer  beware — 
has  no  legal  or  moral  st-andlng  In  the  United 
States.  Years  ago.  It  was  a  battle  of  wits 
between  the  buyer  and  the  seller.  That  Is 
no  longer  the  case,  because  the  seller  now 
has  to  have  his  product  honestly  and  prop- 
erly advertised  and  marketed. 

You  should  strongly  advise  your  young 
charges  that  when  they  set  out  to  sell  a 
product,  tliey  should  not  advertise  it  sensa- 
tionally and  falsely  In  order  to  gain  public 
attention  and  then  afterward  get  honest 
when  they  have  acquired  a  market  That, 
I  m  afraid,  is  done  too  often  In  these  United 
States. 

2.  I  would  like  to  say  also  tiiat  price  fixing 
Is  Ulegal  per  se.  There  Is  a  temptation  on 
the  part  of  some  marketers  to  say,  "Let's  get 
together  and  fix  a  decent  price,"  or  •'Why 
beat  our  heads  against  each  other?"  or  "Why 
send  somebody  to  the  wall  because  we  com- 
pete"'" or  "Let's  pet  tocether  and  set  a  price, 
one  that  we  can  all  live  with  that  will  entitle 
u-5  to  the  good  things  of  life"  And  so  they 
get  together  and  fix  prices,  as  they  have  done 
In  the  past  and  as  Uiey  are  dccreasmgly 
doing  now  because  of  regulatory  measures 
by  the  Government. 

3  Conspiratorial  activities  to  fix  p-ices.  to 
allocate  markets,  and  to  limit  production  are 
all  Illegal  per  se.  There  are  too  many  busi- 
nessmen that  haven't  gotten  the  idea  that 
there  are  crimes  that  get  over  into  the  fi.?ld 
of  business.  There  are  t<To  many  that  still  be- 
lieve that  the  only  crimes  are  .murder,  rctpe. 
bu'glary  arson,  holdups,  and  so  on  TTiere 
can  be  business  crimes,  too.  It  may  be  said 
that  what  may  appear  to  a  businessman  to 
be  a  perfectly  leciiimate  deal,  may  not  be  so. 
What  looks  like  good  business  may  be  unlaw- 
ful business 

4.  I  would  like  to  p<ilnt  out  that  In  certain 
cases  a  price  discrimination  may  be  a  vio- 
lation of  section  2ia)  of  the  Clayton  Act.  as 
amended.  Generally,  you  cannot  have  a  price 
to  this  customer  that  Is  discriminatory  as 
to  that  customer.  Differing  prices  to  differ- 
ent customers  are  possible  only  under  certain 
conditions.  The  provisos  In  section  2ia) 
and  the  defense  In  section  2ib)  should  be 
very  carefully  considered  and  wclphed  when 
a  prlcmff  program  is  planned.  Section  2ia» 
is  the  best  known  and  probably  the  most  fre- 
quently violated  section  of  the  Clayton  Act. 
It  takes  no  considerable  detail  to  tell  the 
story  of  what  a  dlscrim.inatory  price  will  do  to 
a  nonfavcred  competitor  In  an  Industry  where 
the  margin  of  profit  Is  very  small.  A  dlscrim- 
lnaU'>ry  price  could,  and  often  does  mean 
bankrtiptcy 

5.  It  Is  also  llleeal  to  hare  brokerage  ar- 
rarigements  whereby  the  buyers  and  sellers 
and  certain  brokers  split  or  pass  on  fees. 
Section  2(C)  of  the  Clayton  Act.  as  amended, 
covers  this  point.  At  the  present  time  the 
FTC  hns  an  Interesting  brokerage  case  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court.  It  Is  the  B-^orh 
case,  docket  6484.  Therein,  the  Commls- 
Bion  held  that  a  seller's  broker  comes  under 
the  ban  of  2i  c  > .  but  the  seventh  circuit  court 
held  c  therwl&e:  hence  our  appeal. 

6.  I*  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  cer- 
tain allowances  cannot  be  given  to  some  cus- 
tomers and  not  to  others.  Many  times  we 
m.'iy  have  a  seller  that  says,  "Sure,  II!  ^\e 
Customer  A  an  allowance  for  doing  advertis- 
ing, etc..  but  I  won't  give  It  to  Customer  B." 
and  Customer  B  says.  'Well,  that's  a  heck  of 


a  note.  That's  bad  for  me  competitlonwise." 
If  the  allowance  rtms  Into  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, you're  right,  it  Is  bad  for  Ctistomer  B, 
so  he  complains  about  it.  He  comes  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  what  can  we 
do?  Our  h:ir.ds  are  t.ed  We  ha\e  sworn  to 
upliold  the  law.  so  we  m'\y  investigate  the 
complaint  and  may  ultimately  bring  a  suit 
apa.njt  the  seller  and  as  a  resuit.  he  gets  a  lot 
of  publicity  that  he  doesn't  like  and  maybe 
an  order  to  cease  and  desist. 

A  very  recent  case  on  discriminatory  allow- 
ances is  Federal  Trade  Commission  v.  Sim- 
plicity Pattern  Co.,  Inc..  cited  as  360  US  55. 
In  this  case,  decided  by  a  unanimous  court. 
holding  for  the  Commission,  the  court  said: 
"We  hold,  therefore,  that  neither  'cost- 
Justification'  nor  an  aijsence  of  competitive 
injury  may  constitute  'Justification'  of  a 
prima  facie  section  2(ei  viol.ition.  The 
Jud'^'ment  of  the  court  of  appeals  must  ac- 
cordinely  be  reversed  insofar  as  it  set  aside 
and  remanded  the  Commission's  order  and 
affirmed  as  to  the  remainder  " 

7  Attention  should  also  be  called  to  sec- 
tion 2(ft  of  the  Clayu-n  Act,  as  amended. 
■Where  the  buyer  solicits  a  favored  price,  dis- 
criminatory as  to  other  competing  customers 
and  the  negotiating  buyer  knows  it  is  a 
favored  price,  the  buyer  may  be  in  violation 
of  section  2(f>  and  the  seller  may  be  violat- 
ing section  2(a) .  Negotiated  deals  may  have 
some  built-in  traps  for  businessmen. 

A  cliiSEic  section  2if)  case  is  Automatie 
Cc.nuen  Co.  of  Amenca  v.  F.T.C.,  346  U.S. 
61.  It's  not  easy  for  a  seller  to  say.  "No."  to 
a  large-volume  buyer  who  knowingly  solicits 
a  dlscrlmin3tor^■  price.  For  a  seller  to  say 
"No"  under  such  circumstances  Bometlmes 
calls  for  battlefield  bravery. 

8.  It  is  possible  to  go  down  the  line  with 
more  caveats,  but  time  forbids  anything  more 
than  mentioning  such  Important  matters  as 
exclusive  dealing  arraneemer.ts  that  vlr'iate 
section  3  of  the  Clayton  Act,  as  amended; 
or  Illegal  mergers  that  are  proscribed  by 
section  7  of  the  Clayton  .^ct,  as  amended. 
The  rash  of  mergers  the  last  10  years  have 
been  productive  of  much  activity  In  the 
antimerger  field  by  both  the  FTC  and  the 
Department  of  Justice.  Parties  to  a  mercer 
should  carefully  consider  their  action.  Di- 
ve.-titure  can  be  a  painful  course  where  full 
InteiTration  has  been  effected.  Marketers 
should  carefully  weigh  Interlocking  directo- 
rate situations,  selling  below  cost  where  the 
intent  may  be  to  Injure  a  com.petitor  or  re- 
fuse to  deal  with  or  sell  to  certain  types  of 
customers 

The  'red  lights"  or  danger  signals  above 
referred  to  should  not  be  Ughtly  regarded  by 
the  ma.'-keter,  because  violators  thereof  may 
pet  into  trouble  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, resulting  In  an  order  to  cease  and 
desist  or  a  court  decree.  The  above  list  Is  a 
long  list,  but  1  want  to  point  out  that  the  list 
of  defendants  and  respondents  in  antitrust 
and  trade  regulation  cases  is  long,  too. 
There  Is  nothing  like  knowing  what  the 
answer  Is.  and  one  conclusion  that  may  be 
drawn  from  my  remarks  here  this  morning. 
Is  this:  That  it  Is  well  to  know  what  the 
business  laws  are.  I'm  not  putting  In  a  plug 
for  lawyers,  but  I  do  believe,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  that  lawyers  have  not  became 
unnecessary  in  our  complex  society.  I  have 
learned  that  many  companies  today  are 
putting  in  house  counsel  departments  to 
guide  them,  not  only  for  their  board  meetings 
but  to  guide  them  in  their  dally  operations, 
and  net  Just  retain  lawyers  when  they  get 
sued.     It  pays  to  know 

Today's  marketer  should  deal  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  not  on  the  basis  of  a  vul- 
ture sitting  on  the  back  of  his  chair,  but  as 
somebody  with  whom  he  is  in  a  kind  of  a 
partnership  I  want  to  say  that  99  percent 
of  aU  marketers  are  honest  and  decent,  but 
there  are  too  many  that  are  not;  many  of 
them  because  of  the  fact  that  they  have  not 
learned  the  legal  facts  of  business  life.     And 
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so  here  then  this  morning.  I  want  to  say  as  a 
reprf  sentative  of  thi  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion it  is  a  pleasure  to  come  here  to  make  an 
appeal  to  you  that  you  aa  guides  and  as  men- 
tors and  as  teachers,  as  the  ones  who  are 
going  to  develop  the  marketers  of  the  future, 
thit  this  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  you 
to  teach  them  that  in  the  business  and  eco- 
nomic community,  competition  has  to  be 
k°ot  free  and  fair  and  honest  and  decent. 
Ary  other  competition  Is  out  of  place  Any 
institution  teaching  and  developing  busi- 
ness leaders  for  tom.orrow  could  well  teach 
antitrust  and  trade  regulation  courses  with 
great  profi" 

The"  PTC  .'itar.cls  ready  willing,  and  able  to 
assist  the  marketers,  the  member?  of  the 
American  Mirketing  Associati  n.  and  the 
public  generally  with  the  pr'  b;ems  of  busi- 
ness competition  The  Commi.ssi.^n  prefers 
to  advise  and  prevent  lawsuits  rather  than 
to  try  lawsuits.  But  we  are  ready  to  do  both. 
The  Commission  is  dedicated  to  a  cleaner  and 
better  competitive  climate  In  the  business 
community  But  we  don't  want  to  perform 
the  t£isk  alone  We  dem.and  that  the  mar- 
keters of  America  perform,  their  righttul 
duties. 

We  invite  the  members  of  the  American 
Marketing  Association  'o  become  be-ter  ac- 
quainted with  the  Federal  Trade  C'tmmis- 
8lon.  The  Am.erican  M.irk°t;ng  Association 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  have 
much  In  common. 


AMERICA'S  DEFENSES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  as  re- 
corded on  pase  1372  of  the  Record  for 
January  27.  the  dist;ns?ui=h'^d  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr  Symington:  stated 
as  follows: 

Mr,  President,  the  .American  people  are 
being  enticed  down  the  trail  of  insecuri'y 
by  the  Issuance  of  mislnform.'xtion  about 
our  deterrent  power;  and  speciflcally  about 
the  missile  gap 

The  Intelligence  books  have  been  Juggled 
BO   the   budget   books   may   be   balanced 

This  Is  a  serious  accusation,  which  I  make 
with  all  gravity. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  take  thought  of 
the  unending  comment  in  this  secunty 
field,  I  think  of  an  old  Missourian  in  the 
Civil  War  days  who  was  passionatelv 
devoted  to  the  candidacy  of  John  C 
Fremont.  This  old  citizen  of  Mis.sourl 
was  quoted  by  the  Chicago  Times  of  that 
day  In  a  comment  which  he  made  about 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Commander  in 
Chief.  In  that  comment  he  said  that 
Abraham  Lincoln's  head  was  "too  liKht 
for  the  weight  of  his  feet,"  Then  he 
made  a  comment  on  conducting  the  war, 
and  he  said  that  running  the  war  re- 
minded him  a  good  deal  of  the  manner 
of  a  man  who  waa  climbing  trees  to 
catch  woodpeckers.  Some  friend  said, 
"You  will  never  catch  any  woodpeckers 
that  way."  "Well,"  he  said,  "maybe  not, 
but  if  I  don't  catch  em  1 11  worry  em 
like  hell." 

I  apologize  for  the  term,  but  it  is  an 
exact  quote  and  I  got  it  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Carl  Sandburg. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  security 
field  all  the  comments  which  ai-e  being 
made  are  nibbling  comments  on  the 
sniping  side,  and  disparaging,  it  seems 
to  me,  of  the  defense  effort  of  this  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  President 
of  the  United  States  put  it  in  pretty 
good    context   in    the   speech   he    made 


from  California  on   the   closed  TV  cir- 
cuit, when  he  said: 

The  tendency  to  disparage  the  unmatched 
power  and  prestige  of  our  country  has  be- 
come an  obsession  with  a  few  noisy  extrem- 
ists. Time  and  again  we  hear  spurious  as- 
sertions that  America's  defenses  are  weak. 
that  her  economic  expansive  force  can  be 
sustained  only  by  Federal  spending;  that 
her  education  and  health  efforts  are  defi- 
cient. In  this  kind  of  preachment,  political 
morticians  are  exhibiting  a  breast-beating 
pessimism  in  the  American  system. 

When  I  think  of  all  the  comments  by 
persons  who  seem  to  think  they  are  bet- 
ter able  to  do  this  job  in  the  defense  field 
than  is  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  think  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  War  which  was  estab- 
lished away  back  in  the  Civil  War  days. 
I  make  no  exceptions.  I  have  in  mind 
Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats.  On 
that  committee  there  was  a  man  named 
Benjamin  Wade,  from  Ohio.  He  started 
out  as  a  canal  driver  and  as  a  mule  skin- 
ner. Then  he  became  a  teacher,  as  I 
recall,  and  then  a  lawyer.  That  quali- 
fied him  to  conduct  a  war.  He  marched 
down  to  the  White  House,  shook  his 
fin^'er  at  Lincoln,  and  said,  "You  have  to 
fire  General  McClellan."  Lincoln  said. 
'Well,  whom  .shall  I  use  to  replace  him.'" 
And  Wade  said.  "Anybody."  Lincoln, 
out  of  his  majestic  concepts,  said.  "I  can- 
not fight  a  war  with  anybody,  I  must 
have  somebody." 

Away  back  in  those  days  we  had  a 
Utile  of  the  same  attitude  which  is  now 
apparent. 

There  was  another  member  of  that 
committee  He  was  a  s^reat  citizen.  He 
was  at  one  time  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  He  came  from  Michigan. 
Fie  was  a  Republican  His  name  was 
Zack  Chandler,  which  is  a  revered  name 
in  Michigan.  He  was  a  dry  goods  mer- 
chant and  he  became  a  mllllnnaire  sell- 
ing dry  gooc.s  IV.a'.  q'jalifled  him  to 
conduct  a  war  and  to  become  an  expert 
in  that  field 

Zack  Chandler  w^nt  to  Bull  Run 
When  he  saw  what  happened  there  he 
rushed  to  the  White  Hou.i»^  and  .said, 
Mr  Pre.'^iderit  yo'i  have  to  get  another 
half  million  troops  rlj^ht  a-Aay  "  He 
had  great  idea.s,  aj5  a  dry  goods  merchant, 
about  running  the  war  and  about  v^hat 
the  verities  and  realities  were 

There  was  still  another  man  He  wa.s 
from  my  own  State  He  was  a  Republi- 
can, too  His  name  wa.s  Lyman  '!  rum- 
bull  Once  he  was  a  Democrat  He 
was  born  in  South  Carolina  but  chan^-ed 
his  politics  when  he  went  to  Illinois  I 
suppose.  Instead  of  a  Northern  Carpet- 
bagger we  would  have  to  call  him  a 
Southern  Carpetbagger,  since  he  came 
from  the  South  to  the  North.  He  weus  a 
very  distinguished  citizen  and  a  very 
distinguished  Senator  He  wa.s  a  very 
humane  man  He  was  a  teacher.  He 
became  a  lawyer.  He  became  a  judge. 
And  he  became  a  Senator.  Genial  as 
he  was  and  humane  as  he  was.  do  Sen- 
ators know  what  Lyman  Trumbull  said 
about  Lincoln  as  Commander  in  Chief? 
It  was  this: 

He  is  too  slow,  unmethodical  lacking  1". 
executive    ability    and    resolution,    and    not 

prompt  In  action. 


And  he  made  this  extraordinary  state- 
ment: 

In  ordinary  times  Lincoln  would  have 
made  one  of  the  best  Presidents,  but  he  lacks 
confidence  In  hlnaself  and  the  will  neces&;u-y 
In  this  eaiergency. 

Mankind  will  have  forgotten  Ben 
Wade,  Lyman  Trumbull,  and  Zack 
Chandler  for  a  million  years,  but  Lin- 
coln, the  Commander  in  Chief,  with  his 
steady  hand,  will  not  be  forgotten. 

Perhaps  the  Senate  should  create  a 
Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  Something 
or  Other.  Perhaps  we  should  call  it  the 
committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  cold 
and  or  hot  war.  We  might  call  it  the 
"and  or"  committee. 

Perhaps  we  should  put  all  the  candi- 
dates on  the  committee.  All  of  tht-m 
have  become  experts  in  this  field.  We 
might  even  put  on  the  committee  a  very 
distinguished  former  artillery  captain 
from  Missouri,  who  once  served  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

I  treat  this  subject  In  this  fashion  be- 
cause I  still  have  confidence  in  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  this  country,  who.se 
whole  life,  virtually,  has  been  dedicated 
to  the  business  of  furthering  national 
security.  Then  to  have  it  said  that  the 
American  people  are  being  enticed  down 
the  trail  of  Insecurity  by  the  issuance 
of  misinformation  about  detPi  rent  power 
is  an  awful  thing.  It  Is  a  reflection  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who, 
while  others  knew  nothing  much  about 
military  matters,  was  the  grand  captain 
of  the  greatest  military  effort  mankind 
has  ever  put  forth 

I  should  be  an  expert  In  this  field      I 
once  served  as  a  private  in  the  Aimy 
Then  I  rose  to  the  exalted   position  of 
private  first  cla.ss      I  shall  never  forget 
when  I  got  that  little  chevron 

Then  I  became  a  corporal,  and  after 
a  while  I  became  a  sergeant  When  I 
became  a  sergeant  I  was  walking  on  thin 
air,  with  all  Uie  exaltation  that  goes  with 
it.     I  had  all  the  answers  in  the  book 

But  that  was  as  nothing  compared  to 
the  time  when  I  became  a  shavetail  '  or 
second  lieutenant  I  once  got  a  Ux)k 
inside  the  doors  of  a  stafT  school  After 
that  I  felt  that  I  could  tell  off  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  I  knew  h.ow  to  run 
World  War  I,  and  ju.st  what  to  do  to 
bring  about  the  liquidation  of  the  Kai.trr 

We  have  many  candidates  today 
They  have  \x-vn  lieutenants,  artillery 
captains,  Navy  commanders,  and  many 
other  things  But  when  I  put  every- 
thing In  proper  focus,  I  find  that  the  man 
in  the  Whi'f  Hnise  was  not  .selected  by 
General  Ma:  ^1. all  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  conduct  the  world  s 
greatest  military  show  without  their 
knowing  that  he  had  the  capacity  to  di- 
rect a  great  .security  enterprise  for  the 
def  M.se  of  the  country 

I  am  distressed  by  the  statement  which 
was  put  into  the  Record  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


OFFICIALS      WHO      SHOULD      SKIP 
P. -ARTISAN  GATHERINGS 

Mr    FULBRIGHT.     Mr    Pre.sident.  in 
this   morning's    New    York    Times,    Mr. 


Arthur  Krock.  one  of  the  most  discrim- 
inating observers  of  public  affairs  in 
this  country,  draws  attention  lo  a  pic- 
ture of  this  adminislraLion  which  char- 
acterizes its  attitude  toward  its  resjxjn- 
sibilities  to  the  Nation.  In  view  ol  the 
40-odd  billions  of  dollars  of  defense  con- 
tracts to  be  let  to  our  bic  buE:ne.s.smen 
by  the  officials  of  the  IXparLm' iii  of 
Defense,  it  is  not  Furpri--.inF  Uiat  in  one 
evening  the  Republican  Paity  bhould  be 
able  to  collect  $7  million  for  the  next 
campaign.  In  due  cour.-^^e.  of  course. 
many  more  millions  of  dolla'-s  are  to  be 
expected.  This  is  Just  the  initial  down- 
payment  to  get  Uie  ball  rolling,  so  to 
speak. 

In  view  of  this  callous  disregard  of 
even  the  mo.st  elementary  proprieties, 
it  Is  not  surprising  that  throughout  our 
society  we  find  disrepaid  of  the  standards 
of  conduct  which  formerly  we  Ijelioved  to 
be  chai-acteristic  of  our  people  Begin- 
ning with  the  TV  qui7  show  .scandals  of 
last  year,  scarcely  a  day  p.'i.-.ses  tliat  we 
do  not  r^ad  about  such  Uiinrs  as  short 
weights  in  the  grocery  st-jros  m  the  New 
York  area,  fut  1  oil  ch'-ataiK  in  Brooklyn, 
the  corruption  m  the  city  council  of 
New  Yo:k  City,  or  tlie  con-spiracy  to 
defraud  among  the  Chicago  p^jlice.  The 
picture  u  not  a  reassuring  one. 

Mr.  Piesident.  I  a-k  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  Mr.  Krock's  article  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  as  a  part 
of  my  reriarfcs. 

ITiere  being  no  ob.iection.  the   art;cle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  tollow ;: 
[From   th"   New  York    Times    Jan    29,    IPSO] 

OmciAJ.a    Who    Sunri-D    SKn»    Partis\n 
Oaiherincs 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

W'.sHiNCTON,   January  28. — Senator  Htm- 

ruRiv  of  Mlnneeota,  mr\dc  a  complaint  today 
ngaliist  tie  pnrttclp(it!"n  nf  hifh  Defence 
Department  officials  In  Republic. in  political 
activities  m  th'.s  pre:.ldentUil  elpct'on  year. 
He  said  ti  is  Involvem-^nt  wi**  'unethical  and 
beneath  the  dignity  of  llie  udmiiiUtration." 
He  coukl  !.n\c  uddt-d  ih.il  the  rtpivewM.cc  of 
such  ofr.c  als  lit  piijly  giiVlif rings,  luclvid.ng 
Cfcmpulgn  r.;:ulr.n:•^  :.k'  tiir.ncrs,  it  cue  '.iated 
to  give  r\  p.irtUan  a  .  r  to  the  department 
reoponslblf  for  mllltnry  necurlty 

ObvlouMy  the  renrtlnn  to  this  in  the  Demo- 
cratic CoTKress  cnuld  fviriher  roll  the  at- 
mi>Ki>hrre  In  which  the  ndMilnlsirutldn  n  de- 
Ier,5c  pr"i  nun  la  be.iig  rx.un'.ned  by  ihr  Iok- 
Islativc  biii.'.h  of  the  (,)i  \  m.n.ri.t.  Tti.g  al- 
ready l.i>  i'\'k'cl  ii,,;i;-.  c  m:  '.fisy  i'\er 
goaU  and  the  n^elhods  of  rauif.lng  tl.en\. 
Since  mcst  of  the  ciltlcs  are  Drnv>crats. 
among  t^em  citizens  who  clearly  n.-^pire  to 
the  PrMldency  Keptihlh  nns  are  hinting  that 
purtUan  considerations  are  responsible  for 
the  vloleire  of  some  of  the  criticism  But 
the  RepuDllcans  wcvild  have  small  founda- 
tion for  1  ho])*  thtit  the  peuple  could  be 
persuaded  of  this  as  a  di/mini,r.t  m  't.ve  if 
the  Depiirtment  of  DcfiTiie  seems  to  the 
public  to  bo  deep  In  RrpubUcan  elecU-.ral 
politics.  And  the  principal  vlctuii  wuuld  be 
national    security. 

ITEMS  or  COMPLAINT 

Senator  HrMPHRtr  clt'^d  as  grounds  for 
hU  complaint,  the  drufung  of  the  following 
as  speake-s  at  Republican  find-raUlng  din- 
ners with  Ike  IfuFt  night  Deputy  Serret.ary 
of  Dflense  James  H  DfuigLi.'s.  in  Kansas; 
A.'-my  Secretary  Brucker,  In  North  Carolina; 
Assistant  Secretary  Short,  and  Air  Ptaree 
Secretary  Sharp  In  Texas;   and  Defense  Sec- 


retary Gates  in  Oregon.  (The  latter's  speech 
waji  read  for  him  only  because  his  plane  was 
gruunaed  by  weather  \  The  list  fully  esUvb- 
llslies  the  point  made  by  the  Senator 

The  banie  hituauon  arose  in  1948.  But  m 
that  \  j.ir  1  rcMcieui  Truman,  at  the  lr»6tance 
of  I_»t:eiii^  becret*iry  Forrettal,  put  a  ban 
on  the  participation  of  ofTic'als  of  Forrestal's 
department  in  partisan  political  pr^itherlngs. 
This  restrict  ion  li.li-iwcd  an  aiininiuc-emcut 
by  Senator  Hatch,  tiie  cha.rman  of  il.e  Dem- 
ocratic Speakers  Bureau.  tl..»t.  except  l'>r 
Secretary  at  State  Mar&iiall  and  Undor  Sec- 
retary Lovett,  all  members  of  the  President's 
Cabinet  circle  would  take  the  stump  for  Mr. 
Truman  In  his  campaign  for  election. 

In  tbU  space  at  the  t'me  the  following 
comment  was  made  on  Hatch's  announce- 
ment :  "This  would  mean  that  Forrestal  Is 
expected  to  be  among  the  campaigners;  that, 
though  Marshall  and  Lovett  were  excused 
because  of  the  nonpartisan  character  of 
their  work.,  this  does  not  apply  to  U.e  Secre- 
tary or  Defense.  How  any  such  difference 
could  be  found  between  the  department 
which  conducts  our  foreign  policy  and  the 
department  which  must  supply  the  power  on 
which  that  policy  re«t»  requires  an  answer 
that  only  partisan  politicians  could  give." 
That  applies  equally  today  to  Senator 
HuupuBXT  s  admonition. 

rORRISTAL    AND    KENNEET     INTIH.VfNE 

In  1948  W.  John  Kennev,  as  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  was  In  ci.a.ec  ot  the  N&\y'8 
legteUtlve  relattonjB.  CX  ngress  had  a  Re- 
publican majority,  and  Kenney  was  carrying 
out  Forrestal's  Instruction  that  Chairmen 
Andrews  and  Gurney  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Military  Committees,  respectively,  should 
be  kept  fully  Informed  on  departmental  ac- 
tivities. When  they  nnd  other  Re;  ubHcRr.s 
In  Congress  expressed  resentment  of  Hatcl;'s 
announcenient,  Kenney  reported  a:.d  en- 
dowed this  feeling  to  Forrestal,  who  en- 
dorsed it  to  President  Trum.an.  and  the 
Democratic  campaign  committees  which 
were  the  source  of  the  plan  were  told  by 
the  President  to  find  their  campaign  fpcakers 
elsewhere.  In  the  camijalgn  of  1952  wl.en 
Kenney  was  deputy  director  of  the  Mutv.al 
Security  Admlntstratlon,  the  same  r,uet.uon 
arose,  and  the  President  tc-ok  the  same  posi- 
tion. 

This  wise  and  proper  policy  call*  for  re- 
nfsertlon  by  Prcrldent  Elscr.hower  to  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  and  the  other 
pwtj  groups  which  apj^lv  the  pres.'ure  to 
Defense  Department  ofncinls  u>  muKe 
speeches  at  partiMii  gathrrinps,  hid'iiding 
campaign  fund-ruiti.g  dli.ncrs  These  oJ- 
flclali  would  be  very  mv;  ,  y  \;  ililf  j  ic-nure 
were  removed  from  Ihm..  .u'^  it  :.  i.^  ;.:i>  'n-tn 
from  the  Department  or  .'-;  .n  r.r  I'm-.. 
dent  cnuld  do  thst  with  n  W!  rd  »nd  ri.tl  ll.c 
reluctant.  Irriiroper.  and  diiiiger-  us  par- 
ticipation of  tlic  Df.'cn.'ie  Dcpai'unnit  In 
partisan  politics. 


WIIATS  A  JU^'ENTLE  DEI.INQUENT? 

Mr  nENNTNG.<=5  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
axiomatic  to  say  that  the  term  ".iuvenile 
drlinqtiency  '  covers  a  wide  range  of  of- 
fense.>~  committed  by  young  people.  Two 
boys — cne  picked  up  for  armed  robbery 
and  the  other  brought  Into  court  for 
skippin^z  school — mlrht  both  be  nd.iudced 
;  voi.ilc  riflii-quents  by  the  court. 
Their  crimes  however,  are  hardly  simi- 
lar. 

For  strictly  legal  definition,  this  lump- 
ing tocether  of  all  youne  offenders  into 
the  same  cateeorj'  might  be  all  rieht. 
But  what  we  must  ever  bear  In  mind  is 
that  the  tenn  "juvenile  delinquent" 
covers  individual  children  and  young 
people  in  many  categories  who  have  in- 


dividual problems  Unless  we  recognize 
and  treat  the  individual  child  throueh 
rehabilitation  programs  suited  to  his 
needs  we  may  actually  do  him  more 
harm  than  good. 

Wholesale  prescriptions  and  p.^t  argu- 
ments on  handline:  juvenile  delinquents 
will  not  do.  as  was  very  well  stated  m  a 
recent  editf^rial  appearing  in  the  Toledo 
<Oh:o'  Blnde. 

?>!",  President.  I  r-.'^k  unanimous  ccn- 
sc'ii  that  this  ediloi.al.  entitled  'What's 
a  Delinquent?"  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From   the   Toledo    (Ohio)    Blade,   Sept     23, 

■Vi'H^T'S    A    Dklinqtent'' 

The  violent  Iuvenile  g''.ngs  which  InfMk 
big  American  cities  i  and  those  of  many 
other  countries  as  well)  are  to  be  the  subject 
of  a  nationwide  ser.es  of  hearings  by  a  Senate 
committee. 

Appropriately,  the  committee  will  begin  its 
Inquiry  In  New  York  where  the  li.volvemeiit 
of  gangs  in  four  killings  In  one  hot  August 
week  this  summer  attracted  national  atten- 
tion and  stirred  both  the  city  and  State  of 
New  York  to  new  action  ag.i!nst  Juvei.lle 
delinquency — where.  Just  a  day  after  the  In- 
quiry was  announced,  eight  trenchciiated 
gang  members  shot  down  a  17-year-old  oa 
the  step*  of  a  Bronx  high  school. 

In  narrowing  Its  current  Investigation  spe- 
cifically to  gang  activity,  the  Senate  s-ibc  :■.- 
n-i.ttee.  which  has  been  studytng  juvenile  de- 
linquency since  1&&6,  underlines  sometiimg 
tiifit  is  usually  furgotten  In  the  heated  de- 
bate between  the  "trer.t  'em  rough"  advocates 
and  tiie  proponents  of  the  so-called  "soft" 
soc.ai   w  irker  school  of  thought. 

This  Is  that  the  term  'delinquency"  Is  as 
broad  a  term  as  "crime  "  itself  as  applied  to 
adults.  Tiie  delinquents  Involved — and  there 
are  about  a  million  and  a  half  youngsters 
who  c:^Trif^  to  police  attention  In  any  year — 
run  the  g  .mut  from  veritable  tot*  who  hare 
annoyed  the  neighbors  with  pranks  u^  young 
men  wl;.)  are  coi.sidered  by  the  police  to  b« 
u. ready   hardened   criminals. 

It  is  t!ie  failure  to  draw  such  distinctions 
wh.ch  uf-vU»ily  make*  public  discussion  ol  the 
juvfi-.ile  de.ir.quency  problem  so  conf'JS- 
mg  -  and  i)olntle»8.  For  example,  former 
PreMclrnt  Harry  Truman,  out  for  a  morning 
co:i.", ,tiiti')iinl  in  New  York  recently,  seemed 
to  tiivr  a  small-town  Missouri  solution  to  a 
m(<»t  complex  urban  problem — there  would 
be  less  delinquency  If  there  were  fewer  baby 
Bltttrs  and  more  application  by  parents  of 
the  poach  tree  nwitch  and  moUior's  slipper  " 
On  the  other  hand,  a  prlett,  a  f^u-mcr  New 
Yorlt  police  chaplain,  tells  the  mourners  nt  a 
slain  teenager's  funeral  that  a  law  should  be 
pnu'ed  i-K>rmUtlnc  tlie  Jailing  of  all  gnnif 
mrtTibp:.s  -  they  should  be  caged  as  wild 
anim.iis  are  caged. 

M.>ther's  slipper  might  itrnightcn  out 
quite  a  few  of  the  sort  of  children  who  In 
Mr.  TYuman's  boyhood  were  called  wayward 
youths.  Caging  may  be  tlie  only  solution 
for  some  of  the  twl.«ted  and  sadistic  mem- 
bers  of  big  city  rnt  packs  who  today  beat, 
t^rt.ire.  malm  and  kill  cne  another  and  In- 
tioc(nt  bystanders  Between  the  two  ex- 
tremes there  are  literally  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  boys  and  girls  who  need  the  kind 
of  help.  rir!(hi:ire.  and  punishment  at  the 
hancis  r-f  tl.rir  parents  and  of  society  whi-h 
IF  appr  prlate  to  their  inclvidual  i>er.=or.r.l.- 
ties  and  to  the  poclal  conditions  which  have 
oontj-iluted  to  shaping  their  characters. 

The  difference  in  tlie  children  and  young 
people  concerned  dlctaUs  the  difference  In 
corrective  action.     As  an  Inrtance.  the  work 
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camps,  patterned  on  the  n'd  CCC.  that  Gov. 
Nelson  Roclceieller  has  pro;,o3€d  as  one  w-iy 
of  handling  delinquents  iiave  been  sxiccessful 
In  a  number  of  States — '-.r  a  certain  kind  of 
boy. 

The  boys  admitted  to  them  have  been  very 
carefully  selected  V:itia:;y  all  such  camps 
have  barred  younesters  with  serious  person- 
ality defects,  with  bad  records  for  arson,  run- 
ning away,  or  creating  disturbances  Ir.  an  In- 
stitution. "On  the  whole."  one  report  slates, 
"the  camps  have  beea  found  most  suitable 
for  healthy  extroverts  who  do  not  get  along 
well  In  either  academic  or  vocational  training 
programs  at  institutions,  biit  who  §'vp  evi- 
dence of  latent  good  character  " 

When  It  comes  to  detenMon  by  t^e  State  of 
Juvenile  delinquents,  there  is  need  for  as 
much  or  more  fiexibility  as  in  the  type  of 
confinement  for  adult  criminals,  which 
ranges  from  honor  farms  to  maximum  secu- 
rity prisons.  A  report  of  the  Pennsylvania 
training  school  system  In  1955  recommended 
no  less  than  seven  separate  types  of  institu- 
tions for  rehabilitating  delinquents  depend- 
ing on  their  ages  and  mental  condition 

If  In  talking  of  Juvenile  deimquenf-y,  then, 
we  could  remember  that  the  term  covers  in- 
dividual children  and  young  people  in  many 
categories,  and  the  whole  range  of  Juvenile 
misbehavior  and  actual  crime,  there  would 
be  less  time  wasted  in  pat  areum^nt  over 
coddling  versus  hard-boiled  punishment, 
fewer  wholesale  prescriptions  like  mother  s 
•Upper  and  cage  them. 

That  would  be  an  excellent  beginning,  so 
far  as  public  discussion  is  concerned,  In 
moving  toward,  not  one.  but  the  m.any  solu- 
tions required  for  the  different  problems  of 
different  youngsters. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GREECE  AND  THE 
GREEK  LANGLVGE 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr  President 
this  Nation's  culture — Indeed  all  western 
culture — owes  much  to  the  people  of 
ancient  Greece.  Our  Pounding  Fathers 
were  leamed  In  the  culture  and  wrltinsis 
of  that  great  nation.  Today,  with  the 
pressures  of  modern  livln«,  however, 
many  of  our  schools  have  dropped  the 
teaching  of  Greek. 

Modern  Greece — our  clo.ie  friend — 
ha«  been  a  leader  In  the  flqht  aaain.st 
communism.  Our  people  have  the  op- 
portunity to  learn  anew  the  value  of  the 
spirit  which  made  both  ancient  and 
modern  Greece  great.  The  lanHijaue, 
philosophy,  and  culture  of  Greece  are 
expressed  most  beautifully  In  the  Greek 
language,  and  It  is  fitting  to  recounuo 
this. 

His  Eminence  Archbishop  lakovas  has 
suggested  that  we  all  pay  tribute  to  the 
Greek  language  during  Greek  Letters 
Week,  January  24  through  January  31. 
which  I  am  proud  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  take  pride  in  the 
fact  that  Tufts  University  is  carrying 
out  the  spirit  of  this  development  in  deed 
as  well  as  word  in  this  regard  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
from  the  Hellenic  Chronicle  of  Boston. 
dated  January  21,  1960,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tttfts  Moves  Ahe.ad 
This  week  Tufts  University  launched  the 
second  stage  of  a  noble  experiment  beeun 
last  fall  with  its  first  class  in  modern  Greek 
literature.  Now  the  organization  of  a  unique 
committee  for  the  promotion  of  Greek 
studies  has  been  accomplished. 
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This  unique  campus-community  commit- 
tee l3  comprised  of  Tufts  faculty  members 
and  Individuals  representing  various  seg- 
m.ents  of  the  Greek  community  working  to- 
gether for  the  mutual  advancement  of  Greek 
letters.  There  are  few  places  in  the  world 
that  s\ich  wide  deniocracy  of  purpose  would 
prevsil.  and  that  the  common  goal  of  all  con- 
cerned Is  dedicated  toward  closing  the  gap 
between  the  cultures  of  ancient  and  modern 
Greece  Is  progress  of  vast  worth. 

Th?  world's  peoples  have  long  acknowl- 
edged that.  Intellectually  speaking,  we  are 
all  G-eek.  deriving  this  status  from  the  foun- 
tains of  ancient  Hellenic  wisdom.  However. 
since  tlie  revolution  in  1821.  and  even  before, 
the  flow  of  Greek  poetry  and  prose  has  not 
ceasei.  and  that  this  wealth  of  literature, 
throt.gh  translations,  is  now  finding  its  way 
Into  the  mainstream  of  American  life  Is  the 
good  fortune  of  this  Rcneratlon. 

The  courses  at  Tu.'ts.  Ambassador  Llatls' 
coming  address  on  February  10  and  the 
formation  of  the  committee  last  Tuesday  are 
prom  sing  signs  for  the  cause  of  modern 
Greek  letters  In  New  England  and  America. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER  iMr. 
M.^Ni.HELD  in  the  chair'.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business? 

Mr.  EASTLAND  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clcik  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  I  oil. 


FILLING  OF  TFMPORARY  VACAN- 
CIES IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  Quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ■  Mr  Bible 
in  the  chair'.  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  oiriered 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  mornins  business  is  closed, 

Th»  Chair  lays  before  the  Scntite  the 
unfinished  business,  which  will  be  st.i\tcd 
by  ti:le 

The  Lecisi. vTivE  CtrPK  A  loint  re.so- 
lulioii  SJ  Ro.s  39'  to  amend  the  Con- 
sUtu'lon  to  authorize  Governors  to  fill 
temp:)n\ry  vncanrios  in  the  Hou.^e  of 
Rt'piosentativos. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  COME 
OUT  SQUARELY  IN  SUPPORT  OF 
DE  GAULLE  IN  THE  ALGERIAN 
CRISIS 

Mr  ORUENINO  Mr  President  the 
event?  takinK  place  in  Algeria  are  of 
concern  to  every  lover  of  peace  They 
carry  with  them  implications  which 
migh',  prove  dtsastrous  to  the  hope  that 
most  of  mankind  shares — that  progress 
can  be  achieved  through  peaceful  means, 
throuafh  the  rule  of  reason  rather  than 
throui?h  violence,  turmoil,  and  blood- 
shed. 

What  is  taking  place  in  Algiers  is  of 
particular  concern  to  Americans,  not 
merely  because  our  Nation  is  dedicated 
to  th:;  effort  to  secure  peace  on  earth, 
but  because  it  so  deeply  involves  not  only 
world  destiny  in  eeneral  but  in  particu- 
lar the  destiny  of  our  long-time  tradi- 
tional friend  and  ally.  Fi-ance. 

I  think  it  is  well  for  Americans,  when 
we  think  of  France  and  her  grave  prub- 


lems.  to  be  ever  mindful  of  the  strong 
bonds  that  have  tied  the  French  people 
to  the  American  people  from  the  days  of 
our  yearning  for  independence  nearly 
two  centuries  ago  and  for  the  freedom 
which  we  established  not  merely  for  our- 
selves, but  through  which  we  gave  a 
shining  and  happy  example  to  many 
other  peoples.  We  Americans  should 
never  forget  that  but  for  Frances  assist- 
ance, that  great  destiny  of  ours  might  not 
have  been  achieved — at  least,  not  at  that 
time.  All  Americans  are  familiar  with 
the  names  of  Lafayette  and  Rocham- 
beau,  but  far  fewer  know  that  they  were 
only  the  two  most  outstanding  figures 
in  the  great  support  which  France  gave 
to  our  struggling,  revolutionary  cause. 
Relatively  few  Americans  know  of  the 
part  played  in  helping  our  war  for  inde- 
pendence of  such  names  as  D'Estaing, 
DeGrasse.  Lap^rouse  and  many  others. 
But  for  the  assistance  of  tlie  French 
fleet,  the  great  victory  at  Yorktown 
would  probably  not  have  been  achieved. 

I  do  not  propose,  at  this  time,  to  enter 
into  an  historical  discu-ssion  of  the  rela- 
tively little  known  extent  of  French  as- 
sistance to  the  cause  of  American  inde- 
pendence It  is  a  subject  that  de.<^erves 
and  needs  reexploration  and  reafflrma- 
tion  But  we  should  recall,  also,  that  in 
World  War  I.  France  held  the  fort  in  the 
cause  of  ficdom  while  unprepared 
America  was  able,  in  comfortable  secu- 
rity, to  prepare  to  enter  the  conflict  And 
let  us  al.so  recall  that  again,  in  World 
War  II.  PYance  was  once  more  ihe  sacri- 
ficial victim  against  an  even  far  more 
ruthless  and  biutal  domination  tlian  had 
been  threatened  in  World  War  1.  Thus, 
three  times  has  the  blood  of  French.men 
and  of  Americans  been  siied  m  a  common 
cause.  Of  no  other  nation  is  that  true 
in  its  relation  to  us.  And,  I  would  add, 
that  in  these  turbulent  times,  in  th.s 
period  of  global  revolution,  we  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  France  is 
the  one  large  nation  on  the  contiii'-nt  of 
Euiope  which  has  never  succumbed  to 
ine  tutalllarlnnismv  of  (>nhe!  the  riwht  or 
the  left.  Neither  f«.^Cl.sm  nur  commu- 
nism has  ever  ri-s'-n  t'l  ;>  iwi"  ;•■  '  t^o, 
while  one  or  the  other  of  tliese  to- 
taiitarlanlsm.s  nwi\  lu'lmt>d  .s>  inr  of 
Franco's  nriKhiiui  nulion.s  Indeed,  it 
may  truthfiiliy  bo  alTlimed  that  France 
has  tx)ine  aloft  iJ^.r  torch  of  civiliitn- 
tion  and  fretxlom  m  contlnonlRl  W«\siern 
Europe 

Ir.derd,  the  wStafue  of  Liberty  which 
the  French  Republic  wave  to  the  Ameri- 
can Republic,  and  which  stands  in  New 
Y'jrk  Harbor— undoubtedly  the  best 
known  statue  of  mod'm  times — is  equal- 
ly a  symbol  of  France,  the  donor,  as  well 
as  of  the  United  States,  the  recipient. 

And  that  brings  us  back  to  the  pres- 
ent serious  situation,  where  that  greatest 
of  contemporary  leaders.  Gen.  Charles 
de  Gaulle,  is  the  central  figure  in  epoch- 
making  events.  Let  it  be  clear  that  he 
has  achieved  all  his  r>owers  by  evolution- 
ary and  democratic  means.  These  pow- 
ers were  conferred  upon  him  by  a  vote 
of  the  French  people,  freely  asked  and 
freely  given.  The  issue  on  which  he  is 
now  standing  firm  is  basic — it  is  the  issue 
of  peace  with  justice.  It  Is  the  issue  of 
self-determination.  When  this  great 
statesman  enunciated  his  policy  toward 


Algeria  a  few  rionths  ago.  he  offered  the 
Algerian  px^pl ?  a  free  choice  of  the  type 
of  political  sta.us  they  wanted — a  status 
to  be  determined  by  the  votes  of  all  Al- 
gerians, those  of  French  descent  and 
Christian  faith  and  those  who  were  Mos- 
lems, as  well  as  any  and  all  other  of 
Algeria's  citizens.  Indeed,  he  had  al- 
ready established  their  suffrage,  includ- 
ing that  of  w(  men — in  itself  a  radical. 
courageous,  and  farseeing  act,  unprece- 
dented in  that  part  of  the  world. 

President  de  Gaulle  offered  the  people 
of  Algeria  all  three  possible  choices — 
complete  independence,  integration  with 
France,  oi  a  dominion  status  whereby 
Algerians  would  .set  up  their  own  gov- 
ernment, run  it  completely  as  they 
wished,  but  with  association  in  a  French 
family  of  nations,  very  much  like  the 
association  of  nations  in  the  British 
Commonwealth  He  proposed  that  this 
choice  be  mad'»  not  later  than  4  years 
after  peace  hfd  been  established,  and 
he  defined  pea(;e  specifically  as  a  period 
in  which  not  more  than  200  persons 
would  lose  then  lives,  either  m  ambushes 
or  in  isolat.ed  attacks.  The  intervening 
period  he  would  devote  to  the  strength- 
ening of  peace  and  to  the  upbuilding  of 
the  Alfierian  economy,  into  which  France 
is  pouring  over  200  billion  francs  a  year, 
and  in  preparing  the  people  for  their 
choice  of  status  at  the  polls. 

The  i.ssue  w  iich  France  presents  to 
the  world  today  is  whether  that  issue  so 
familiar  to  Americans,  so  deeply  in- 
grained in  our  American  traditions  and 
principles,  the  issue  proclaimed  in  our 
Declaration  of  Independence,  that  gov- 
ernments denv?  their  Just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  l^e  governed  shall  prevail 
Or  whether  a  minority  of  people  of  prop- 
erty, of  French  origin,  with  the  coUu- 
•ion  of  some  ii.ssident  military,  shall 
thwart  these  high  objectives  and  pre- 
cipitate a  blooc  y  carnage  in  which  the 
noble  and  gallant  strivings  of  President 
de  Gaulle  wouUl  go  for  naught. 

This  mlnorlt> ,  which,  having  had  tlie 
ftivantages  of  education,  of  economic 
u;.(i  social  opi>utunity.  ought  to  know 
briier.  and  sho.ild.  rather,  adopt  for  its 
i.ijidanco  Hint  ;ecuhftrly  Fiench  ancient 
n,.vxiin  of  "nn!)lcvic  oblige"  will,  if  it 
ii  .NO! ts  to  arme<l  resistance,  be  subsiltut- 
mw  bullets  for  bnllou  If  they  do  so. 
they  will  be  committing  treason,  not  only 
to  thrir  own  eounlry.  France,  which, 
p.ii.idoxically.  hey  insist  should  arbi- 
tianly  and  uncompromisingly  maintain 
Itself  in  Algeru.  regardless  of  the  ulti- 
mate popular  verdict,  but  they  will  like- 
wise be  betraying  the  very  civilization 
which  they  seen  to  assume  they  exclu- 
sively represent  Were  they  to  succeed, 
they  would  in  all  certainty  defeat  the 
very  objectives  which  they  claim  they 
seek.  For  the  only  possible  alternative 
to  General  de  Gaulle's  three-pronged 
proposal  IS  continued  and  increasing  vio- 
lence and  civil  strife,  steady  deteriora- 
tion of  conditions  in  Algeria  and  its 
ultimate  complete  independence  with 
probable  liquidation  of  the  European 
minority. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  view  De 
Gaulle's  democrxtic  solution  in  the  light 
of  what  is  happening  and  likely  to  hap- 
pen on  the  African  Con'cinent. 


Elsewhere  in  Africa,  new  nations  are 
being  born  They  are  being  born  with 
.startling  and  imprec^dented  rapidity. 
France  has  liberated  Tunisia,  where  con- 
ditions were  quite  different  from  those 
in  Algeria  Since  then,  Ghana.  Guinea, 
Somalia,  the  Sudan,  the  Congo  and 
others  are  among  those  which  have 
either  just  t>een  liberated  or  are  about  to 
be  and  to  achieve  nationalism.  Natu- 
rally, .since  It  may  be  said  that  Ameri- 
cans start-ed  the  movement  for  inde- 
pendence from  Old  World  colonialism 
nearly  two  centuries  ago,  we  are  bound 
to  view  these  ventures  into  freedom 
sympaihetically  But  we  need  not  de- 
lude our.selves  tliat  many  of  these  newly 
spawned  nations — in  fact,  nearly  all  of 
thci.i — are  not  tragically  lacking  in  ex- 
perience and  self-government,  and  that 
tiieir  prospects  of  successful  emancipa- 
tion are,  in  most  cases,  far,  far  from 
bright.  Over  these  infant  nations  will 
hang,  as  threateningly  as  the  sword  of 
Damocles,  the  specters  of  chaos  or  dic- 
tatorship, or  alternations  of  anarchy  and 
absolutism  or — and  this  should  concern 
us  most  of  all — Communist  penetration 
and  domuiation. 

Algeria  can  have  a  different  prospect. 
It  may.  if  its  people  choose,  preserve  the 
civilization  which  Prance  has  brought 
there  and  which  offers  the  hope  not 
merely  of  political  self-determination, 
but  of  economic  self-sufficiency  and  cul- 
tural self-expre.vslcn,  without  which  even 
a  theoretically  and  practically  desirable 
political  status  would  be  and  is  a  mockery 
and  a  delusion 

Algeria,  under  the  statesmanlike  pro- 
pram  which  President  de  Gaulle  has  of- 
fered and  for  which  he  stands  unflinch- 
ingly. o.'Ters  the  hope  that  at  least  a  part 
of  the  African  continent  may  share  in 
the  inheritance  of  nearly  two  millennia  of 
civilization  which  Fi*ance  brought  to  the 
Dark  Continent  over  a  century  ago.  De 
Gaulle's  program  and  purpose  may  well 
point  the  way  not  merely  for  Algeria, 
but  for  oUier  African  little  developed  and 
little  exiM^icnced  peoples.  It  is  tragic 
that  a  minority  of  his  own  blood  and 
faiih  who  have  secured  the  blessings  and 
t>enefUs  of  the  civilixation  which  France 
brought  to  Africa,  arc  seeking  to  upset 
a  program  that  alone  offers  a  prosjiect 
for  a  Ju.vt  and  happy  solution. 

The  situation  i.s  one  that  requires  the 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  whole 
free  world,  and  particularly  of  our  own 
Government,  which.  I  regret  to  say,  has 
not,  in  recent  years,  shown  as  much 
comprehension  as  it  might  have  of  how 
much  was  at  st.ake  in  supporting  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle's  farseeing,  courageous, 
and  enlightened  policies 

The  timid  and  tepid  neutrality  which 
the  United  States  has  shown  in  the 
United  Nations  on  the  Algerian  question 
is  scarcely  in  accord  with  America's  best 
traditions  and  our  own  enlightened  self- 
interest  If  we  mean  what  we  say  about 
peace  with  justice  and  through  law.  and 
are  true  to  our  faith  in  the  basic  Amer- 
ican principle  of  government  by  consent 
of  the  governed,  the  United  States  should 
make  its  .'support  of  France  and  of  Gren- 
eral  de  Gaulle's  Algerian  policy  crystal 
clear. 

Mr  President,  in  soipport  of  my  deep 
conviction  that   the  U.S.  policy  toward 


France  has  been  tragically  inept  and 
mistaken,  I  refer  to  an  editorial  in  the 
current  issue  of  Life  magazine  entitled 
"Our  Hopes  Are  With  De  Gaulle.' 

Now  it  IS  scarcely  to  be  disput.ed  that 
the  Luce  publications,  of  which  Life  is 
one.  are  strongiy  Republican.  Therefore, 
when  they  indulge  in  caustic  criticism 
of  administration  policies,  their  editorial 
opinions  should  be  accorded  special  at- 
tention and  consideration. 

I  shall  now  read  Life's  editorial,  which, 
as  I  have  said,  is  entitled  "Our  Hopes  Are 
■V^'ith  De  Gaulle,'  and  comment  briefly 
on  it: 

President  de  Gaulle's  greatest  problem.  Al- 
geria, the  same  one  which  brought  him  to 
jx)wer.  is  precipitating  a  new  crisis  in  France. 
Set  in  motion  by  increased  rebel  terrorism, 
it  was  brought  to  a  head — as  was  the  coup 
d'etat  which  brought  down  the  Fo'orth  Re- 
public— by  Gen.  Jacques  Massu,  the  para- 
troop  commander  of  the  Algiers  area  who  is 
the  hero  of  the  archreactlonary  ultras  of  the 
white  French  colons.  Like  him.  they  despise 
De  Gaulle  s  program  for  self-determination  in 
Algeria.  Not  only  did  Massu  make  thinly 
veiled  threats  of  resistance  to  De  Gaulle  but 
he  had  the  unforgivable  audacity  un  French 
eyes  I  of  making  them  via  a  German  news- 
paper r>e  Gaulle  has  answered  Massus  In- 
subtjrdination  In  the  only  way  It  could  be  an- 
swered if  his  government  Is  to  command 
rather  than  take  orders  from  the  army;  he 
recalled  him  to  Paris,  then  stripped  him  of 
his  command.  T'his  decision  led  to  civilian 
riots  in  Algiers  and  has  had  to  be  reinforced 
by  the  declaration  of  a  state  of  siege. 

President  de  Gaulle  believes,  we  hope 
rightly,  that  a  majority  of  Frenchmen  favor 
his  generous  and  enlightened  proposal  for 
Algeria,  one  which  would  allow  the  9  million 
non-European  Algerians  (once  a  cease-fire 
is  established)  to  vote  themjselvea  complete 
Independence  or  self-government  within  the 
French  community  or  complete  Integration 
With  France — whichever  they  wish.  The  gen- 
erosity of  his  plan  has  brought  such  universal 
approval  that  a  U  N  resolution  backing  the 
Algerian  rebels  was  defeated  In  December, 
though  the  United  States  itself  i  to  D« 
0:tuUe  B  di.sgust )  abstained.  In  our  view, 
Secretary  of  State  Herler's  decision  to  make 
that  ttbstei.tiun,  as  a  cheap  pl»y  for  Afro- 
Asitui  uppri.  val,  w«a  clumsy,  {>harisalcal,  nnd 
wrung  Su.ce  the  United  States  hud  alrendy 
warmly  we. corned  De  OnuUe'i  progrum  he 
was  entiU«>d  to  Its  full  and  uureeerv^d 
supix^rt 

Certainly  such  moral  support  should  now 
be  given  hiin  by  all  Americans,  officially  And 
utM^fflriniiy  as  he  takes  hii  case  to  the  nntlon 
this  week  io  ti»c*  down  the  extrrmist*  i^f 
Algeria,  who  seek  to  be  the  tall  that  wags 
Uie  whole  dog  of  France, 

Thv>lr  opposite  numbers,  the  Algerian  rebel 
le.iders  have  so  far  refused  to  meet  De  Onulle 
half  way  But  they  have  Just  reorganleed 
their  nntloral  committee  to  give  It  k  cB.«t  of 
greater  reas.inableness  Their  recent  stepup 
of  terrorism  may  be  to  test  whether  De  Gaulle 
can  really  control  the  Army.  Perhaps 
Massus  ouster  will  give  them  more  confi- 
dence In  meeting  the  cease-fire  conditions 
which  would  make  the  genera!  referendum 
in  Aigena  pjssible  Meanwhile,  ar  De  Gaulle 
summons  tlip  enormous  force  of  his  prestige 
and  powers  :o  solve  the  Algerian  crisis  before 
It  destroys  France,  all  thoughtful  Americans 
will  offer  him  their  blessings  and  their 
prayers.  While  there  is  little  tangible  we 
can  do,  at  the  very  least,  in  the  old  Dut<:h 
phrase,  we  can  "help  him  hope." 

Mr.  President.  I  could  not  agree  more 
completely  with  the  condemnation  by 
Life  magazine  that  the  U.S  policy  toward 
Prance   in   the   Algerian   crisis  was,   in 
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Life's  words,  "a  cheap  play  for  Afro- 
Asian  approval"  and  that  it  was  'clumsy, 
Pharisaical  and  WTong." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  no  time  for  neu- 
trality. One  of  the  sreat  free  nations  of 
the  world  is  in  the  sravest  danger.  Much 
of  the  fate  of  freedom  in  the  free  world 
han^s  on  the  fate  of  Pi'ance 

This  is  no  time  for  neutrality  and 
abstention.  Ever  since  the  da}^  of  Pon- 
tius Pilate,  the  archneutrali^t  and  arch- 
abstainer  of  all  time,  the  world  has  con- 
demned such  neutralism  and  abstention 
when  great  values  were  at  stakf 

Mr.  President.  France  did  not  ab.«;tain 
when  our  infant  Nation  was  struggim^' 
in  its  birth  pains. 

France  did  not  abstain  when  military 
autocracy  launched  an  assault  on  the 
free  world  in  1915.  It  did  not  hesitate 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  war  to  which  our 
great  President.  Woodrow  WiLson,  later 
gummoned  our  own  full  national  stren^iii 
"to  malce  the  world  safe  for  democracy." 
Prance  did  not  abstain  when  Hitler's 
hordes  were  bent  on  subvertins:  the  free 
world  to  a  loathesome  totaiitariani.«!m,  a 
struggle  in  which  the  United  States  asain 
later  joined  when  we  were  attacked  with- 
out warning. 

Mr.  President.  I  repeat,  this  is  no  time 
for  neutrality.  Nothing  could  be  more 
helpful  to  the  causes  of  freedom  and 
democracy  which  our  country  officially 
espouses  than  for  it  to  sive  De  Gaulle's 
program,  in  the  words  of  Life  magazine, 
our  "full  and  unreserved  support." 

The  Eisenhower  administration  could 
perform  no  more  useful  service  tiian  for 
a  clear  and  forthright  expression  to  this 
effect  by  the  President  him.^elf . 

Mr.  JAVTTS.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield '' 
Mr.  GRUENING.    I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.     Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  make  a  comment  on  the  speech  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  made.    I  believe 
hia  speech  is  most  mterestmg  and  timely. 
Certainly  the  situation  in  Alecria  is  so 
grave  and  so  tense  that  I  aeree  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  that  it  is  time  for 
the  United  States  to  adopt  an  ofBcial 
policy  in   that  connection;    I  certainly 
believe  that  is  called  for. 

I  also  agree  that  the  De  Gaulle  policy 
for  Algeria  seems  the  most  promising  for 
bringing  about  the  pacification  of  that 
coiintry.  Likewise.  I  a^ree  that  Prp.'^i- 
dent  de  Gaulle  needs  the  kind  of  fortifi- 
cation which  he  can  obtain  from  Ameri- 
ca by  having  the  support  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

However.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
the  position  which  should  be  taken  by 
the  United  States  in  connection  with  the 
stand  of  Prance  m  reeard  to  N.ATO  is  not 
to  be  confused  wi^h  the  position  the 
United  States  should  take  in  connection 
with  the  stand  of  Fi-ance  in  rf^gard  to 
the  existing  crisis  in  Algeria.  I  certainly 
acree  that  it  Ls  pos.-^ible  for  a  country  to 
act  wi.sely  and  with  creat  statesmanship 
and  diernity  in  respect  to  one  issue — in 
the  present  in.stance.  AI  'Ofia  I  also  be- 
lieve that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is 
correct  when  he  stres.'^es  the  fact  that 
President  de  Gaulle,  of  France,  needs  the 
assistance  of  the  United  States  now,  be- 
cause he  has  proposed  the  most  promis- 
ing avenue  for  a  solution  of  a  problem, 
wliich  is  an  extremely  grave  one. 


On  the  other  hand,  one  must  also  bear 
in  mind  that  a  nation  can  act  unwisely; 
and  .sometimes  it  is  said  that  a  man's 
greatest  strength  is  his  greatest  weak- 
ness. 

The  stubbornness  of  President  de 
Gau;;e  with  respect  to  Algeria  certainly 
derer/es  our  support. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  stubbornness  of 
Presiflent  de  Gaulle  with  respect  to 
NATO  has  bedeviled  NATO  and  has 
weakened  its  position  in  the  world. 

So  we  must  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween President  de  Gaulle's  policy  to- 
ward NATO — with  respect  to  which  I 
believe  the  Eisenhower  administration 
has  had  to  take  De  Gaulle  to  task,  or 
else  see  NATO  fall  apart,  as  a  result  of 
having  not  only  Prance,  but  other  na- 
tions, including  some  of  the  smaller  ones, 
remo\'e  their  forces  from  the  NATO  mili- 
tar\'  eroup.s— and  the  stubbornness  of 
President  de  Gaulle  in  respect  to  the 
situation  in  Algeria. 

With  that  distinction  clearly  made.  I 
believe  the  point  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka has  made  is  entirely  valid  and  is  en- 
titled  to   widespread   support. 

Mr  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  that  I,  too,  was  disturbed  by 
the  fact  that  last  year  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, when  the  question  of  Algeria  came 
up,  the  United  States  abstained  from 
voting.  I  felt  then,  on  a  purely  personal 
basis,  that  the  United  States  should 
have  voted  alon?  with  France,  because 
of  the  great  progress  which  had  been 
made  by  President  de  Gaulle  in  respect 
to  the  free  choice  he  gave  the  Algerians. 
I  believe  that  choice  went  far  beyond 
what  anyone  had  a  right  to  expect  a 
French  head  of  state  to  offer  to  Algeria. 

But  factors  which  perhaps  we  did  not 
understand  may  have  been  responsible 
for  the  action  of  the  United  States  in  ab- 
staining from  participating  in  that  par- 
ticular vote. 

However,  I  point  out  that  insofar  as 
our  relationships  with  France  are  con- 
cerned, they  have  been  close — perhaps 
closer  than  those  which  have  existed  be- 
tween the  Uruted  States  ar^d  any  other 
countiT  in  the  world. 

For  example.  I  recall  that  at  the  Bat- 
tle of  Yorktown.  more  P'rench  soldiers 
th^an  Amer.can  soldiers  were  in  the  Con- 
tinental Army.  I  recall  that  on  that  oc- 
casion the  French  fleet,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Admiral  de  Grasse,  was  of  crit- 
ical importance  in  ito  support  of  the 
Continental  Army.  I  recall  that  at  that 
time  the  French  treasury  was  pouring 
out  its  money  in  behalf  of  the  American 
Revolutionaries. 

All  of  us  recall  that  from  1945,  until 
the  advent  of  De  Gaulle,  France  was 
headed  by  a  succession  of  premiers  and 
by  a  succession  of  goverruncnts;  I  think 
the  number  was  24  or  25,  until  General 
de  Gaulle  came  along. 

To  me,  the  difficult  situation  which 
confronts  President  de  Gaulle  at  the 
present  time,  although  purely  an  inter- 
nal French  affair,  is,  nevertheless,  one 
which  could  have  wide  repercussions 
insofar  as  the  future  of  the  Fifth  French 
Republic  is  concerned  and  also  insofar 
as  the  future  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Alliance  is  concerned. 


Therefore.  Mr.  President,  on  the  basis 
of  what  the  distinruished  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  said.  I  believe  that  we  cer- 
tainly do  have  a  real  Interest  In  what 
is  developing  In  that  situation,  as  It  af- 
fects Algerian-French  relationships. 

It  is  my  hope — in  accord  with  wliat  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  said — that  all 
of  us.  regardless  of  our  particular  po- 
litical views,  will  give  to  General  de 
Gaulle,  in  the  hour  of  crisis  which  faces 
him.  and  to  the  fifth  Republic,  all  the 
sympathy,  consideration,  and  under- 
standing that  we  possibly  can. 

As  the  civilian  head  of  the  French 
Government  in  Algeria  said  on  yester- 
day, there  is  no  other  De  Gaulle  in  the 
wings.  And  as  I  view  the  situation. 
Prance,  and  perhaps  the  Western  Alli- 
ance also,  depends  on  the  future  of  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle  in  this  crucial  hour.  I 
am  certainly  hopeful  that  he  will  live  up 
to  the  expectations  of  many  persona 
throughout  the  world,  and  that  this  mat- 
ter can  be  settled,  with  President  de 
Gaulle  in  control  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, on  a  stable  and  sound  footing. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished assistant  majority  leader  fMr. 
Mansfield  1  for  his  very  helpful  contri- 
bution. 

I  am  glad  he  referred — as  I  did  ear- 
lier in  my  remarks — to  the  great  help 
the  French  people  gave  our  country  at 
the  time  of  Its  birth.  Should  that  help 
and  friendship  be  forgotten,  now  that 
France  is  struggling  for  her  life?  I  say 
no.  especially  when  France,  under  the 
leadership  of  President  de  Gaulle,  is  tak- 
ing so  noble  a  stand  in  her  Algerian 
policy. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  militant  minor- 
ity of  people  who  are  selfish  and  who 
have  no  outlook,  no  vision,  no  under- 
standing of  the  fact  that  they  are  liv- 
ing in  the  second  half  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury, and  that  the  old  days  are  passing, 
have  launched  a  bloody  revolution  in  an 
attempt  to  upset  the  fine  progress  France 
has  made.  If  that  revolution  is  suc- 
cessful. Its  leaders  will  only  be  .sealing 
their  own  doom.  If  Prance  falls  into 
chaos,  they,  themselves,  will  be  liquidated 
by  a  rising  majority  of  Moslems,  and  the 
whole  world  will  suffer. 

I  believe  this  Is  a  time  for  the  United 
States  to  take  a  firm  stand  for  all  the 
world  to  see.  I  believe  this  is  an  occa- 
sion and  opportunity  for  President 
Elsenhower,  who  recently  has  taken  a 
trip  to  that  area  of  the  world,  to  dem- 
onstrate the  U.S.  position  by  an  action 
that  will  speak  more  loudly  than  ges- 
tures of  good  will.  Certainly  this  is  a 
time  of  crisis  where  to  act  is  imperative. 
Such  action  now  is  far  more  important 
than  to  receive  the  plaudits  of  flower- 
strewn  parades. 

Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  speak  out. 
and  no  longer  to  continue  a  timid,  vacil- 
lating attitude  which  could  only  lead  to 
defeat. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  present  Govern- 
ment of  France  falls,  the  result  can  be 
nothing  but  chaos  for  the  free  world. 


VOTING  REFEREE  PLAN 

Mr.  KEATING.     Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  tendency  for  almost  all  legi^-lative 


proposals  dealing  with  civil  rights  to 
become  ensnared  in  parhamentary 
maneuvers.  Thai  statement  would  per- 
haps be  considi'red  an  understatement. 
There  is  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  those 
who  oppose  such  measures  to  permit 
them  to  follow  their  normal  course  of 
hearings,  reports,  debates,  and  votes. 
The  hearings  l^ecome  harangues,  the 
reports  are  ne'.er  quite  finalizr-d.  the 
debates  are  always  under  the  cloud  of 
a  possible  filibu  t<^r,  and  the  idea  of  a 
final  vote  on  thi;  matter  is  anathema  to 
its  antagonists 

The  administration's  proposal  for  U.S. 
voting  referees  15  in  danger  of  becoming 
the  latest  example  of  this  persistent  pat- 
tern. In  my  opinion.  thLs  proposal 
should  have  the  .mmediate  consideration 
of  the  Committe-e  on  Rulci,  and  Admmis- 
tration  That  conunittee  now  has  un- 
der study  the  Federal  registrar  bills. 
The  relationship  between  the  two  pro- 
posals IS  undeniible  Nothing  would  be 
more  illogical  or  inefBnent  than  to  sep- 
arate the  two  subjects  for  purposes  of 
commutee  consideration.  It  Ls.  there- 
fore, my  hope  that  no  step  will  be  taken, 
either  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  which 
will  result  in  the  reference  of  any  pro- 
posal for  voting  referees  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

The  US  votirg  referee  plan  has  been 
very  well  recei\ed.  It  has  a  number 
of  distinct  adva:itages  over  the  Federal 
registrar  plan.  It  applies  not  only  to 
registration  but  to  voting;  not  only  to 
Federal  but  to  f.tate  elections  On  the 
other  hand,  the  PYderal  registrar  plan 
enjoys  the  mem  of  all  administrative 
procedures — spef  d 

I  know  of  no  reason  for  considering 
these  plans  mutually  exclusive  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  both  an  adminis- 
trative and  judicial  remedy  may  be  need- 
ed to  do  the  whole  job  It  is  my  plan 
to  present  in  the  Rules  Committee  hear- 
ings a  bill  which  will  combine  the  best 
features  of  both  proposals. 

This  approach  should  forestall  any  dif- 
ficulty about  committee  jurisdiction. 
Certainly,  if  the  registrar  bill  is  prop- 
erly before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  then  a  sin- 
gle recistrar-referee  bill,  or  mdeed  the 
referee  proposal  in  and  of  Itself,  would 
properly  be  considered  by  that  commit- 
tee No  matter  what  technical  or  pro- 
cedural objections  may  be  Interposed, 
that  committee  cannot  avoid  consider- 
inc  the  referee  plan.  I  have  urged  tne 
Attorney  General  to  appear  before  the 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  outlining 
the  very  interesting  and  constructive 
proposals  which  he  has  advanced  and 
discussing  them  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  editorials  from  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post  on  this 
subject  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

There  beinrr  no  objection  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom   the  New  York   Times.  Jan    28.    1960] 
Nrw    MovK   ON    Civil    Rights 

In  proposing  a  major  strengthening  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1957.  President  Elsen- 
hower's administration  has  taken  the  curse 
off  the  almost  casual   approach  to  ihis  sub- 


ject he  showed  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  early  this  month. 

For  the  bin  suggested  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral WlUiam  P  Rogers.  T^aesday.  would  carry 
the  strength  and  authority  of  the  Federal 
courts  one  step  further  In  making  It  possible 
tjT  Negroes  to  vote  In  those  parts  of  the 
South  where  they  axe  now  effectively  denied 
the  ballot  The  Attorney  General's  plan 
goes  beyond  that  offered  last  September  by 
the  ClvU  Rights  Commission,  whlrh  proposed 
Federa.  registrars  In  areas  where  registration 
was  tjeiiig  improperly  denied  The  new  plan 
wi.>uld  follow  up  a  successful  suit  under  the 
ex;si:!ig  Civil  Rlghte  Act  by  court  appoint- 
ment of  referees  U>  see  to  It  that  qualified 
voters  were  actually  permuted  to  vote,  on 
pain  of  contempt  proceedings  against  recal- 
citrant officials 

The  Rogers  plan  appears  on  It*  face  to  be 
an  improvement.  In  the  direction  of  efTective- 
ness  and  simplicity  on  the  Commis.sion's 
prop^i^als.  No  doubt  It  too  can  be  Inijjroved: 
but  It  represents  an  Important  advance  In 
administration  thitiklng  that  goes  beyond 
Presideiit  Eisenhower's  frequent  expressions 
of  gc)Od  will  and  on  into  concrete,  speciflc, 
practical  proposals  for  extending  the  fran- 
chise The  R  gers  bill  would  apply  not  only 
to  voting  but  also  to  registration;  not  only 
to  State  but  also  to  natlTnal  elections.  And 
Its  enforcement  would  be  through  contempt 
proceedings  before  a  Judge,  without  a  jury 

The  House  civil  rights  bill  Is  now  bottled 
up  in  the  Rules  Committee;  but  If  the 
leadership  were  sen  >usly  interested  It  could 
be  brought  t.)  the  floor  by  discharge  or  by 
other  parliamentary  devices  In  any  case, 
the  Senate  Is  committed  to  take  up  the  sub- 
ject In  about  2  weeks  If  there  Is  to  be 
worthwhile  civil  rights  legislation  at  this 
session,  as  there  ought  to  be,  Republicans 
as  well  as  D-.-mocrats  will  have  to  do  better 
m  C,iiigrt-ss  than  they  have  yet  been  willing 
t-T  do  The  E>epartment  of  Justice  plan  may 
spur  them  on. 

(From  the  W.-^shlngton  Post.  Jan    28,   1960) 
Civil-Rights  Corp 

Attorney  General  Rogers  has  Injected  a 
vital  new  element  Int-o  the  civil  rights  con- 
troversy One  eff»ct  (  f  hi;;  proposal  for  Fed- 
eral court  referees  m.'Jtead  of  Federal  regis- 
trars to  prevent  racial  discrimination  In 
voting  Is  to  throw  off  balance  many  support- 
ers of  civU  right*  leglslatlfjn  Having  come 
<'ut  for  the  rpci.'trar  proposal  recommended 
by  the  Civil  R  ghts  Ci  mmlsslon.  they  find  It 
difficult  to  switch  now  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's plan  even  though  It  Is  obviously  prefer- 
able m  some  respects  The  net  effect  should 
be  hi)wever  to  strengthen  the  drive  for  an 
effective  clvU  rights  bill  at  the  present  session 
of  Ci  ingress 

The  R<:)gers  proposal  would  have  at  least 
two  notable  advantages  over  the  Federal 
registrar  Idea  First.  It  would  buttress  the 
right  to  vote  in  State  as  well  as  national  elec- 
tions The  Federal  registrar  plan,  applying 
only  to  national  elections,  might  result  in 
segregated  registration — white  vot-ers  using 
the  regular  State  machinery  and  Negroes 
using  the  Federal  rnachlnery  p(X)d  only  for 
registration  to  vote  In  national  contests. 
That  might  even  facilitate  discrimination  at 
the  ixjils  and  in  the  counting  of  votes 

Second,  the  referees  to  be  app>ointed  by 
Federal  judces  under  the  Rogers  plan  would 
not  only  register  voters  for  State  and  national 
elections  in  communities  where  the  cotirts 
might  find  a  pattern  of  discrimination  to 
exist;  they  would  also,  at  the  request  of  the 
court,  follow  up  the  cases  to  make  certain 
that  the  referee -registered  voters  were 
allowed  to  vote  and  to  have  their  votes 
properly  counted  Once  a  case  had  been 
launched,  other  voters  cxDuld  obtain  pro- 
tection by  providing  additional  evidence 
without  st.artlng  new  litigation.  Local  elec- 
tion officials   who   mlpht    attempt   to  thwart 


this  purpose  would  be  liable  to  punlEhment 
for  contempt  of  court  under  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957. 

Even  some  sponsors  of  the  Federal  registrar 
plan  fear  that  many  of  the  Negroes  who 
would  be  registered  under  Its  terms  might 
be  denied  the  right  actually  to  cast  ballots. 
They  hope  that  Congress,  seeing  this  frus- 
tration of  Its  Intent,  would  then  pass  addi- 
tional legislation,  extending  Federal  guaran- 
tees to  the  ballot  box  or  voting  m.achmes  and 
to  the  counting  process  All  this  would  be 
taken  care  of  in  a  somewhat  different  way 
in  the  Rogers  package 

Two  arguments  are  being  advanced  acainst 
the  R.:>gers  proposal  Some  critics  fear  that 
it  would  tilMce  an  undue  burden  on  the  courts 
and  that  some  hostile  Judges  in  the  South 
would  not  conscientiously  apply  the  plan.  As 
to  the  first  point,  the  burden  on  the  courts 
would  be  greatly  relieved  by  the  appointment 
of  referees  to  do  the  detailed  work  This 
Is  a  well-established  judicial  practice  Of 
course,  some  burden  wUi  fall  on  the  courts 
under  any  system  that  can  be  devised  Con- 
stitutional right*  that  are  challenged  at  every 
point  cannot  be  enforced  without  extensive 
participation  of  the  courts. 

If  some  judges  should  decline  to  appoint 
referees  or  to  sustain  well-supported  findings, 
the  Department  of  Justice  would  have  to  ap- 
peal to  the  higher  courts  Appeals  could 
doubtless  be  reduced  by  defining  in  the  law 
the  precise  duties  of  the  judge  where  a  pat- 
tern of  racial  discrimination  In  voting  had 
been  established  In  case  of  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  duty  a  Judge  could  be  impeached  Of 
course  all  these  means  of  coping  with  an  oc- 
casionally biased  Judge  would  take  time,  but 
that  would  also  be  true  in  greater  or  less 
degree  under  any  projx>sal  to  protect  voting 
rights. 

As  we  see  it.  the  most  significant  aspect  of 
the  Rogers  proposal  Is  that  It  puts  the  ad- 
ministration on  record  for  positive  and  far- 
reaching  voting-rights  legislation.  The  effect 
should  be  tc  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
civil-rights  sponsors  in  Congress  Let  the  two 
plans  be  widely  discussed  on  their  merit*. 
If  the  merits  of  the  Rogers  plan  predominate, 
as  seems  to  us  probable,  the  Democratic  Con- 
gress could  scarcely  afford  to  reject  It  because 
it  has  been  advanced  by  a  Republican  Attor- 
ney  General. 


THE  GRAND  STREET  BOYS'  ASSO- 
CIATION SALUTES  THE  TEACHERS 
OP  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  SCHOOL 

SYSTEM 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  all  too 
often  we  tend  to  overlook  the  magnifi- 
cent contributions  being  made  by  the 
teaching  profession  to  the  progress  and 
strength  of  our  Nation.  All  too  often  we 
fail  to  express  our  appreciation  to  the 
dedicated  teachers  who  are  devoting 
their  time,  energies,  and  talents  to  the 
task  of  molding  weU-informed  and  use- 
ful citizens  of  tomorrow. 

In  recognition  of  this  situation  the 
Grand  Street  Boys'  Association  of  New 
York  City  has  set  up  a  system  of  con- 
crete means  for  expressing  thanks  to 
these  people.  A  committee  of  outstand- 
ing educators  has  been  formed  to  screen 
over  1.000  nominations  of  topnotch 
teachers  in  the  New  York  City  school 
system  One  hundred  of  these  teachers 
have  been  picked  from  this  list  to  receive 
a  special  scroll,  and  10  of  them  were 
awarded  $500  prizes. 

While  these  salutes  cannot,  of  course, 
take  the  place  of  salary  Increases  or  other 
teacher  benefits,  they  provide  one  means 
for  people  to  express  their  gratitude  to 
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this  important  profe5^sion.  I  am  hope- 
ful the  leadership  of  the  Grand  Street 
Boys'  Association  will  be  eniulated  bv 
other  groups  all  across  the  country  so 
that  the  morale  and  community  stand- 
ing of  teachers  everywhere  will  be  raised 
to  a  point  more  commensurate  with  their 
vital  role  in  our  society. 

It  is  altogether  fittin:^  that  the  Grand 
Street  Boys  should  be  showing  such  ini- 
tiative in  this  field,  for  this  fine  or^jani- 
zation  has  over  the  years  made  many 
important  contributions  to  the  welfare 
and  progress  of  New  York  City,  New  York 
State,  and  the  Nation.  I  am  pleased  to 
salute  them  for  their  efforts  in  this  re- 
gard and  delighted  that  the  selfless  and 
effective  work  of  the  teaclir-rs  m  the  New 
York  City  school  system  is  being  so  suit- 
ably recognized. 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  editorials 
and  articles  in  recent  days  have  com- 
mended the  Grand  Street  Boys'  Associa- 
tion for  this  undertaking.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  syndicated  col- 
umn of  Mr.  George  Sokolsky  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  appeared  in  the  newspapers 
of  January  27,  printed  at  this  point  m 
the  Record. 

There  beiner  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BO>rt7S  FOR  TlIACHISS 

(By  George  E  Soko!sky> 

The  Grand  Street  Boys'  Association  Is  an 
organization  con3is':ln?  mostly  of  those  who 
came  up  from  what,  in  their  childhood,  wns 
the  principal  slum  of  New  York,  the  breed- 
ing place  for  gangsters,  gamblers.  Judges, 
musiclana,  successful  businessmen,  pro- 
feasors  of  universities  and  p:clcp».<ke*s.  All 
were  more  or  less  underprivileged  or  some- 
thing that  is  now  called  that.  Tlie  dividing 
line  between  the  good  and  the  waked  was 
none  too  sharp. 

The  head  of  that  associatlun  Is  Jud^e 
Jonah  Goldstein,  who  ran  the  gameroora 
In  the  Educat:cual  Alliance  to  pay  his  way 
through  college  and  law  sci:  >')1.  I  hav-^ 
known  him  for  about  half  a  cen"jry  ar.d 
the  only  change  in  the  man  is  that  he  now 
eats  more  substantial  food.  We  w're  none 
of  us  rich  In  those  days  but  happier  than 
Gamble  Benedict  who  will  Inherit  a  larve 
fortune  some  day.   less   the    inheritance   tax 

So  Goldstein  and  the  Grand  ?*ree:  H'-ys' 
Association  have  come  up  with  an  Idea 
When  we  were  twys  down  there  in  the  Etust 
Side,  where  many  of  u.s  lived  in  cold-water 
flaU  and  had  only  gaslight  to  read  by,  there 
were  dedicated  teachers  who  were  able  to 
cope  with  the  boys  and  girls  of  various 
nationalities,  religions,  and  dialects  of 
English. 

So  out  of  gratitude  and  to  encourae** 
teachers  to  know  that  they  are  mt  just 
monitors  of  boys  and  girls  but  that  they 
are  respected  as  dedicated  human  beings 
devoted  to  their  charges,  the  Grand  Street 
Boys  set  up  a  fund  to  give  an  incentive  gift 
to  dedicated  teachers  We  all  knew  such 
men  and  women  back  In  our  schooldays  on 
the  East  Side  of  New  York 

The  gift  Is  not  too  large,  only  «500.  but 
considering  the  Inadequate  pay  of  tea  hers, 
it  helps  along.  Ten  teachers  received  the 
*500  gift  this  year  and  90  more  received  only 
a  scroll. 

I  quote  from  one  citation,  that  to  Frark 
Alwels,  of  James  Mor.roe  High  Sch3ol,  tit  in- 
dicate what  is  meant  by  dedication  • 

"By  your  superiors,  by  Barnard  Co:!eee  and 
the  Ford  Foundation,  your  teaching  has  been 
characterized  as  vital,  dynamic,  and  stimu- 
lating, marked  by  sound  scholarship,   noble 


character  and  hlph  profe.'usln.nal  Ideals  W!:h 
ze.il  and  devotir,ii  you  have  inspired  abie 
students  to  a  hlt;h  decree  of  creative  achieve- 
ment, culmiuF.ting  in  scholarships  awarded 
to  them  by  our  best  colleg»»s.  At  the  s.ime 
time  you  have  not  netjiected  the  slow  learn- 
ers and  those  beset  "^ith  emotional  problems. 
Under  the  .sponsorship  of  Columbia  Unlver- 
siiv.  you  have  trained  under. ichlevers  in 
bet'er  learning  habits 

"In  add.tion  t  j  yuir  dallv  rla.s^room  chores, 
you  have  voiun'arilv  dcv  n»d  many  hours  to 
the  advancemeiit  of  your  pupils,  by  arriving 
early,  staying  late,  and  often  sacrificing  part 
of  your  lunch  period.  Despite  this,  you  have 
found  the  time  to  publish  a  history  textbook, 
revise  the  official  syllabus,  and  write  "a  world 
history.'  " 

We  hear  and  read  so  much  these  days 
about  how  Inadequate  teachers  are;  how 
their  vacations  are  too  long;  and  how  many 
of  them  hold  more  than  one  Job  What 
Judge  Goldstein  and  the  Grand  Street  Boys' 
Association  have  set  out  to  prove,  by  select- 
ing 100  teachers  a  year,  is  that  there  are 
today  profoundly  dedicated  teachers  who 
serve  their  pupils  well  and  whose  Influence 
upon  the  lives  of  those  who  come  within  their 
orbit  will  always  be  ennobling.  It  is  a  task 
worth  while  and  might  be  emulated  by  other 
ccmn^.unlties. 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roil. 

Mr  KK-ITING  Mr,  President,  I  a'-k 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FILLING  OF  TP.MPORARY  VACAN- 
CIES IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATrV'ES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  corusideration 
of  the  jomt  resolution  'S.J.  Res.  39)  to 
amend  the  Constitution  to  authorize 
Governors  to  fill  temporary  vacancies 
in  the  Hou.'^e  of  Representatives. 

Mr  EASTL.\ND.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  amendme^nt  offered  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland!  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  39, 
relating  to  the  qualifications  for  voting 
m  Federal  elections.  Legislation  to  abol- 
ish payment  of  the  poll  tax  has  been 
kickm^'  around  the  Congre.ss  for  the  past 
25  years,  and  during  this  period  of  con- 
gressional df^hiate  a  number  of  States, 
throueh  their  own  initiative,  have  pro- 
ceeded, by  State  action,  to  repeal  the 
poll  tax  requirement.  Is  it  not  better  to 
permit  this  trend  to  continue  through 
State  action  rather  than  to  incite  a  long- 
drawn-out  poll  tax  controversy  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress':' 

I  believe  in  the  poll  tax.  Although 
that  question  is  not  within  my  power  to 
determine,  I  certainly  believe  that  my 
State  .should  retain  the  poll  tax  and  the 
money  derived  therefrom  to  help  finance 
our  public  school  system.  I  have  never 
found  that  it  prevents  anyone  from  vot- 
ing. It  has  nothing  to  do  with  prevent- 
ing anyone  from  voting.  In  order  to  be 
qualified  to  vote  in  MissL=sippl.  a  person 
most  pay  the  $2  poll  tax  for  2  years  be- 


fore an  election.  After  he  becomes  60 
years  of  age,  he  is  exempt.  It  is  a  veiy 
good  and  efficient  system  to  raise  money 
for  public  schools  and  education. 

We  hear  much  said  about  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  advantages  it  has  over 
the  United  States  m  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. I  know  that  funds  received  from 
poll  tax  payments  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi provide  for  a  more  efl3cient  school 
system  there. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  that  a  person  who 
does  not  care  enough  for  the  franchi.se 
to  desire  to  pay  a  poll  tax  as  a  qualifica- 
tion should  not  be  permitted  to  vote,  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  that  he  cares 
enough  about  his  citizenship.  I  think 
it  is  a  very  wholesome  and  very  fair  tax. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  challenge  the 
corLstitutional  amendment  approach 
taken  by  the  proponents  spon.sorinc  the 
amendment  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
39  However.  I  do  challenge  the  wisdom 
of  the  approach.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  chief  sponsor  of  the  amendment,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Holland),  in  testifying  before  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
on  a  similar  proposal  in  the  83d  Con- 
gress, stated ; 

I  would  like  to  see  the  abolition  of  p<-jll 
taxes  a«  a  prerequisite  for  voting  accom- 
plished as  speedily  as  possible  in  the  five 
States  In  which  the  poll  tax  requirement 
still  exists,  and  I  would  prefer  to  see  that 
accomplished  as  a  result  of  action  taJten  by 
the  States  themselves. 

If  the  poll  tax  is  to  be  abolished  it  is 
much  t)etter  that  it  be  done  by  tiie  pt?o- 
ple  of  the  States  involved.  After  all.  this 
is  a  Union  of  sovereign  States  and  thi.s 
is  a  question  which  must  bo  decided  at 
Uie  State  level. 

Let  me  say  again  that  I  believe  in  the 
equity  of  the  poll  tax.  I  hope  th.it  the 
people  of  my  State  will  not  exercise  their 
power  to  repeal  the  poll  tax  Thl.^  re- 
quirement, as  a  qualification,  remains  in 
only  five  States,  namely  Alabama,  Ar- 
kansas. Mississippi,  Texas,  and  \  iri^inia. 
T  say,  let  those  five  Slates  take  action 
themselves,  either  to  retain  or  to  repeal, 
as  they  desire. 

We  all  know  that  the  payment  of  a 
poll  tax  as  a  qualification  lor  viiing  is 
as  old  as  America  itself.  The  matter  of 
the  qualification  of  electors  in  the  sev- 
eral States  to  vote  in  the  election  of  Fed- 
eral officials  is  governed,  first,  by  section 
2,  article  I.  incorporated  and  drafted  by 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787. 
It  provides: 

The  House  of  P^presentatlves  shall  be 
oomp-jeed  of  Members  choeen  ev.ry  secxind 
year  by  the  people  of  the  several  btates,  and 
the  electors  in  each  State  shall  ha.e  Uie 
qualifications  requisite  for  elecU>rs  of  tlie 
mo6t  numeruiu  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture. 

That  provision  was  included  in  our 
original  Constitution  and  remains  opera- 
tive today,  spelling  out  with  great  clarity 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
be  chosen  every  second  year  in  the  States 
by  the  people  of  the  States  and  that  the 
electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legis- 
lature. 
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It  is  crystal  clear  that  that  provision 
means  that  each  State  is  specifically  al- 
lowed to  retain  the  power  to  prescribe  the 
qualifications  for  the  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  its  State  legislature 
and  the  Federal  Con.'-titution  simply  pre- 
scribes those  same  qualifications  as  the 
qualifications  wluch  siiall  be  applicable 
to  those  who  are  allowed  to  participate  in 
the  election  of  Federal  officials. 

In  1912.  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  submitted  to  the  various  States 
the  17th  amendment,  to  provide  for  the 
direct  election  of  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  t)ie 
17th  amendment,  US.  Senators  had  been 
elected  under  the  preceding  provision  of 
the  original  Constitution,  under  which 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  States 
elected  US.  Senators.  The  first  para- 
graph of  the  IT'vh  amendment  states: 

The  Senate  of  the  UnHe<l  States  shall  be 
composed  of  two  Senators  fr^m  each  State, 
elected  by  the  pe<  pie  thereof,  f^.r  6  years; 
and  each  Senator  shall  huve  oi^e  vote.  The 
electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  qu.ili- 
ficatlons  requisite  for  electors  of  the  ni  >ft 
numerous   branch   of    the   State   leglfilatures 

TTius,  the  qualifications  clau.se  of  the 
17th  amendment  for  the  election  of  Sen- 
ators is  the  same  as  the  qualifications 
clause  for  the  election  of  Representa- 
tives. In  otlier  words,  this  means  Lliat 
the  States  are  to  determine  the  qualifi- 
cations which  apply  to  elections  for 
Representatives  and  Senators. 

During  the  course  of  my  remarks  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  on  September  14.  1959. 
addressing  my.self  to  Uiis  very  section  of 
the  Constitution,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  LMr,  Russellj  observed: 

I  point  out  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  that  that  is  the  (jnly  lan- 
guage in  the  Constltutlnn  of  the  IJnlted 
States  which  ap[->ear«  in  two  places  in  identi- 
cally the  same  w  rd.";  It  appears  where  the 
Senator  has  stated.  In  sec. ion  2  of  article  I: 
and  In  the  17th  amendment,  pruvlding  for 
the  popular  election  of  Senators,  the  Iden- 
tical   laneuaee   appearF   again. 

There  are  th'»fte  who  l;k*>  t-o  pr.ntend  that 
the  15th  amendment  «.)mehow  was  a  restric- 
tion upon  section  2  of  article  I  of  the  Con- 
stitution. That,  of  course,  cannot  be 
true  since  the  1 7th  amendment,  which  was 
ratified  some  years  aft-cr  the  15th  amend- 
ment. rep''«t.e<l  the  earlier  language  of  the 
Pounding  Fathers  In  article  I  and  U  the 
latest  expressed  of  the  will  of  the  people 
In  the  writing  of   their  ConsUtutlon, 

Thus,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  wa,s  affirming  the  principle 
which  has  exi.»;t^'d  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  and  which  the 
Fotmdmg  Fathers  intended  and  contem- 
plated, namely,  that  it  is  the  States  them- 
selves who  have  the  power  to  determine 
the  qualifications  of  their  own  electors. 

The  question  of  whether  the  States  or 
the  Federal  Government  should  deter- 
mine the  quahfications  of  electors  of 
Representatives  was  thoroughly  debated 
by  the  delegates  to  the  Constitutional 
ConvenUon  of  1787.  On  August  6.  1787, 
Mr.  Gouvemeur  Morris  moved  to  strike 
from  article  IV,  section  1.  of  the  existing 
draft — which  became  article  I,  section  2, 
in  the  final  draft— the  words: 

The  quallftrations  r.f  the  electors  Fhall  be 
the  6<aiie,   from    time    to   tune,   as    those   of 


the  electors,  in  the  several  States,  of  the 
n.ost  numerous  branch  of  their  own  legis- 
latures. 

Gouvemeur  Morris'  purpose  was  "in 
order  tliat  some  other  provision  might  be 
substituted  which  would  restrain  the 
right  of  sulTrage  to  freeholders."  The 
motion  to  .strike  was  defeated. 

Gouvemeur  Morns  argued  that  an- 
other objection  against  the  clause,  as  it 
stood,  was  that  it  made  the  qualifications 
of  the  electors  of  the  National  Legisla- 
ture depend  upon  the  will  of  the  States, 
which  he  thought  was  not  proper.  Colo- 
nel MaMjn  oi^posed  the  striking  of  the 
.sentence,  staling: 

A  power  to  alter  the  qualifications  would 
be  a  da.'.eerous  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
Federal   Legiiiature. 

Mr  Ellsworth  argued  that  he  thoucht 
"the  quahfications  were  on  the  most 
proper  footin"  The  richt  of  sufTraee 
wa.s  a  tender  point,  and  strongly  guarded 
bv  mc^t  of  the  State  constitutions" — 
Fifth  Elliotts  Df-bates  on  the  Federal 
Con.stitution,  page  385.  and  tl^e  fol- 
lowing. 

The  debates  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention reveal  very  clearly  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  the  States  should  prescribe 
the  qualifications  of  electors  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  Cont-'re.ss  by  section  2  of 
article  I.  As  Hamilton  pointed  out  in 
The  Federalist,  this  con.'ititutional  provi- 
sion conformed  to  the  "standard."  mean- 
ing voting  quahfication.'^.  established  or 
to  be  established  by  the  States — The 
Federalist,  No.  52. 

The  qualifications  prescribed  by  the 
State  constitutions  m  force  in  1787  and 
which  were  carried  over  into  the  Federal 
Constitution,  demonstrate  conclusively 
that  (he  words  "qualifications"  and 
qualified"  were  directly  related  to  re- 
quirements for  voting. 

The  coTistitution  of  Pennsylvania, 
1776.  provided  in  .section  6  thereof: 

Every  freeman  of  the  full  age  of  21  years, 
having  resided  in  this  State  for  the  space 
of  1  wh.le  yciT  next  be'ore  the  day  of  elec- 
tion for  representatives,  and  pay  taxes  dur- 
ing that  lime,  shall  enjoy  the  right  of  an 
elector. 

Tliat  was  a  property  qualification. 
The  constitution  of  New  York,   1777, 
provided  m  article  VII  thereof: 

That  every  male  inhabitant  of  full  age, 
who  shall  have  personally  resided  within  cne 
."f  the  counties  of  this  State  for  6  months 
immediately  preceding  the  day  of  election, 
shall,  at  such  election,  t>e  entitled  to  vote 
f^r  representatives  of  the  said  county  in  as- 
sembly. If,  during  the  time  aforesaid,  he 
shall  have  been  a  freeholder,  possessing  a 
freehold  of  the  value  of  20  pounds,  within 
The  paid  county,  or  have  rented  a  tenement 
therein  of  the  yearly  value  of  40  shillings,  and 
been  rated  and  actually  paid  taxes  to  this 
State. 

That  was  a  property  qualification. 
The    constitution   of   North   Carolina, 
1776,  provided  in  article  vm  thereof: 

That  all  freemen  of  the  age  of  21  years, 
wlio  have  been  inhabitajits  of  any  one  coun- 
ty wlthm  this  State  12  months  immediately 
preceding  the  day  of  election,  and  shall  have 
paid  public  taxes,  &hall  i>e  entitled  to  vote 
for  members  of  tl.e  h'^\;.=e  of  commons  for  the 
county  in  winch  he  resides. 


New  Hampsliire  was  the  first  State  to 
have  the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  \  ot- 
mg.  The  New  Hampshire  constitution  of 
1784  states: 

The  senate  shall  be  the  first  branch  of  the 
lee-.slaiure;  and  the  senators  shall  be  chosen 
in  the  following  manner,  viz:  Every  male 
inhabitant  of  each  town  and  parish  with 
t«wn  privileges  in  the  several  counties  in  this 
State,  of  21  years  of  are  and  upwards,  pa  ■- 
Ing  for  himself  a  poll  tax.  shall  have  a  right 
at  the  annual  or  other  meetings  of  the  In- 
habitants of  said  towns  and  parishes,  to  be 
duly  warned  and  holden  annually  forever 
in  the  month  of  March;  to  vote  in  "the  town 
or  parish  wherein  he  dwells,  for  the  sena- 
tors in  the  county  or  district  whereof  he  is 
a  member. 

And  every  person  qualified  as  the  constl- 
tuti'-n  provides  shall  be  car..?idered  en  In- 
habitant for  the  purpose  of  electing  and 
being  elected  into  any  office  or  place  within 
this  State,  In  tliat  U^.wn,  parish,  and  planta- 
t.on  where  he  dwelleth  and  hath  his  home. 

The  members  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives shall  be  chosen  annually  in  the  minth 
of  March,  and  shall  be  the  second  branch  of 
th-  legislature. 

All  persons  qualified  to  vote  In  the  elec- 
tion of  senators  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
within  the  town,  district,  parish,  or  place 
where  they  dwell.  In  the  choice  of  representa- 
tives. 

Article  TI  of  the  constitution  of  Mary- 
land, provided: 

Tliat  the  h'^use  of  deleeates  shall  be  chosen 
In  the  following  manner:  All  freemen,  above 
21  years  of  age,  having  a  freehold  of  50  acres 
of  land,  in  the  country  in  whioh  they  o"er  to 
vote,  and  residing  therein — and  all  freemen, 
having  property  In  this  State  above  the 
value  of  30  pc>unds  current  money,  and 
having  resided  in  the  county.  In  which  they 
(  Ser  to  vote,  one  whole  year  next  preceding 
the  election,  shall  have  a  right  of  suffrage.  In 
the  election  of  delegates  for  such  county: 
and  all  freemen,  as  qualified  shall,  on  the 
first  Monday  of  October  1777.  and  on  the 
same  day  in  which  they  are  respectively 
qualified  to  vote,  at  the  courthouse,  in  the 
said  counties;  or  at  such  other  place  as  the 
legislature  shall  direct;  and,  when  assembled, 
they  shall  proceed  to  elect,  viva  voce,  four 
delegates,  for  their  respective  counties  of 
the  most  wise,  sensible,  and  discreet  of  the 
people,  residents  In  the  county  where  they 
are  to  be  chosen,  one  whole  year  next  preced- 
ing the  election,  about  21  years  of  age.  ar.d 
havlnc.  In  the  State,  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty above  the  value  of  600  p>ounds  current 
money:  and  upon  the  final  casting  of  the 
polls,  the  four  persons  who  shall  appear  to 
have  the  geratest  number  of  legal  votee  shsU 
be  declared  and  return  duly  elected  for  thtir 
respective  counties. 

The  applicable  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution of  1776  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  are: 

Art  IV.  That  all  inhabitants  of  this  col- 
ony, of  full  ape,  who  are  worth  50  pounds 
}3roclamatlon  money,  clear  estate  in  the  same, 
and  have  resided  within  the  county  in  which 
they  claim  a  vote  for  12  nionths  immediately 
preceding  the  election  shall  be  entitled  to 
\ote  for  representatives  In  council  and  as- 
sembly; and  also  for  all  other  public  officers, 
that  shall  l)e  elected  by  the  people  of  the 
county  at  laree. 

Art.  XIII.  Tliat  the  inhabitants  of  each 
county,  qualified  to  \o\.e  as  aforesaid,  shall  at 
the  time  and  place  of  electing  their  repre- 
sentatives, annually  elect  one  sheriff,  and 
one  or  more  coroners;  and  that  they  may 
reelect  the  same  person  to  such  offices  until 
he  shall  have  served  3  years,  but  no  longer; 
after  which,  3  years  must  elapse  before  the 
same    person    is    capable    of    being    elected 
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again.  When  the  election  Is  certified  to  the 
Governor,  or  Vice  President,  under  the  hands 
of  the  six  freeholders  of  the  county  for 
which  they  were  elected,  they  shall  be  im- 
mediately commissioned  to  serve  in  their 
respective    offices. 

The  1778  constitution  of  the  State  of 
S:uth  Carolina  provides: 

The  qualification  nt  electors  shall  be  that 
every  free  white  man.  and  n  i  other  persmi, 
who  acknowledges  the  bemt;  of  a  G'>d.  and 
believes  in  a  future  stat«  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  and  who  has  attuned  to  the 
age  of  one  and  twenty  years,  and  hath  been 
a  resident  and  an  Inhabitant  in  this  State 
for  the  space  or"  1  whole  year  before  the 
day  appointed  f  r  the  election  he  offers  to 
give  his  vote  at,  and  hath  a  freehold  at 
least  of  50  acres  of  land,  or  a  town  lot.  and 
hath  been  legally  seized  and  poesessed  of 
the  same  at  least  6  months  previous  to  such 
election,  or  hath  paid  a  tax  the  preceding 
year,  or  was  taxable  the  present  year,  at 
least  6  months  previous  to  the  said  elec- 
tion, In  a  sum  equal  to  the  tax  on  50  acres 
of  land,  to  the  supp>ort  of  this  government, 
shall  be  deemed  a  person  qualified  to  vote 
for,  and  shall  be  capable  of  electing,  a  rep- 
resentative or  representatives  to  serve  as  a 
member  or  members  in  the  senate  and  house 
of  representatives,  for  the  parish  or  district 
where  he  actually  Is  a  resident,  or  In  any 
other  parish  or  district  In  this  State  where 
he  hath  the  like  freehold.  Electors  shall 
take  an  oath  or  nfflrmation  of  qualification. 
If    required    by    the    returning   officer. 

The  Massachusetts  Constitution  of 
1780.  article  n.  is  as  follows: 

There  shall  be  a  meeting  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  April  annually,  forever,  of  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  each  Mwn  in  the  several  counties  of 
this  Common weal'.h,  t^  be  called  by  the 
selectmen,  and  warned  in  due  course  of 
law.  at  least  7  days  before  the  first  Monday 
In  April,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  persons 
to  be  senators  and  councilors;  and  at  such 
meetings  every  male  inhabitant  of  21  years 
of  age  and  upward,  having  a  freehold  estate 
within  the  Commonwealth  of  the  annual 
Income  of  3  pounds,  or  any  estate  of  the 
value  of  60  pounds,  shall  have  a  right  to 
give  in  his  vote  for  the  senators  for  the 
district  of  which  he  is  an  inhabitant.  And 
to  remove  ail  doubts  concerning  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  'Inhabitant.'  in  this  con- 
stitution, every  person  shall  be  considered 
as  an  inhabitant,  for  the  purpose  of  electm.; 
and  being  elected  into  any  office  or  place 
within  this  State.  In  that  to-.vn,  district,  or 
plantation  where  he  dwclleth  or  hath  his 
home. 

The  selectm.en  of  the  several  t-owns  shall 
preside  at  such  meetings  impartia;iv  anrl 
shall  receive  the  votes  of  .--vll  the  inh  ibitants 
of  such  towns  present  and  qualiried  to  vote 
for  senators. 

The  Georgia  constitution  of  1777,  arti- 
cle II,  states: 

AJl  male  white  inhabftants  of  the  age  of 
21  years,  and  possessed  m  his  own  right  of 
10  pounds  value,  and  liable  to  pay  tax  In 
this  State,  or  being  of  any  mechanic  trade. 
and  shall  have  been  resident  6  months  in 
this  State,  shall  have  a  right  to  vote  at  all 
elections  for  representatives,  or  any  oth^r 
officers  herein  agreed  to  be  chosen  by  the 
people  at  large,  and  everv  person  having  a 
right  to  vote  at  any  election  shall  vute  by 
ballot  personally 

The  constitution  of  Virginia,  of  1776, 
states  as  follows: 

The  rlgh*  of  suffrage  In  the  election  of 
members  for  both  houses  shall  remain  as 
exercised  at  present:  and  each  house  shall 
choose  its  own  speaker,  appoint  its  own  offi- 
cers, settle  its  own  rules  of  proceeding,  and 


direct    writs    of    election,    for    the    supplying 
Intermediate  vacancies. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  abundantly  clear 
from  a  review  of  the  constitutions  of 
the  OriKinal  States  that  at  the  time  those 
States  entered  the  Umon  all  had  either 
a  poll  tax  requirement  or  property  own- 
ership or  taxpayint,'  requirements,  and 
that  the  words  'qualified"  and  "qualifica- 
tions" were  used  in  referring  to  those 
conditions.  Furthermore,  it  is  clear  that 
these  conditions  had  to  be  complied  with 
before  a  person  became  eligible  to  vote. 
Not  all  citizens  could  vote.  Only  those 
who  qualified  by  meeting  the  require- 
ments specifically  set  forth  in  the  State 
constitutions.  This  historical  fact  was 
commented  upon  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
White,  speakinsj  for  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  Minor  v.  Happersett  (21  Wall.  162  >. 
of  the  qualifications  requisite  for  voting 
in  the  various  States  at  the  time  the 
Federal  Constitution  was  adopted.  He 
said: 

When  the  Federal  Constitution  was 
adopted  all  the  States,  with  the  exception 
of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  had  con- 
stitutions of  their  own.  These  two  con- 
tinued to  act  under  their  charters  from  the 
Crown.  Up)on  an  examination  of  those  con- 
stitutions we  find  that  In  no  State  were  all 
citizens  permitted  to  vote.  Each  State  de- 
termined for  Itself  who  should  have  that 
power.  •  •  •  In  this  condition  of  the  law 
in  respect  to  suffrage  In  the  several  States 
It  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted  that 
if  It  had  been  Intended  to  make  all  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  voters,  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  would  not  have  left  It  to 
Implication.  So  Important  a  change  In  the 
condition  of  citizenship  as  It  actually  ex- 
isted. If  Intended,  would  have  been  ex- 
pressly   declared. 

It  is  clear  that  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  1789  simply  carried  over  into 
it,  in  section  2  of  article  I,  the  idea  that 
the  word  "qualifications"  included  re- 
quirements for  the  payment  of  a  poll 
tax  or  the  payment  of  a  property  tax 
and  the  ownership  of  property  where 
such  requirements  exist  under  State  law. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ownership 
of  property  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting 
was  carried  over  from  colonial  days  up 
to  the  year  1933  by  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Thus,  while  there  are  remain- 
iiif  today  only  five  States  having  the  re- 
quirement of  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax, 
since  the  inception  of  our  Union  of  States 
these  States  at  one  time  or  another  had 
in  their  laws  provisions  similar  to  the 
poll  tax  provision.  It  is  still  a  quali- 
ficat.on  for  voting  in  municipal  and  town 
elections  in  the  State  of  Vermont. 

Durinfc{  the  past  150  years  one  after 
another  of  our  soveremn  States,  by  the 
actions  of  their  own  State  legislatures, 
have  repealed  the  poll  tax  provision,  so 
that  only  five  States  are  left.  If  it  has 
taken  1.50  years  for  the  majority  of  the 
States  to  repeal  their  poll  tax  provi- 
sion, is  there  any  great  haste,  or  is  there 
any  reason  to  believe  that  the  five  re- 
maining; States  should  not  be  permitted 
throi.gh  their  own  legislative  process  to 
repeal  this  prohibition,  or  to  retain  it, 
rather  than  directing  the  adoption  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  specifically  at 
them? 

I  submit,  Mr  President,  wisdom  re- 
quires that  Congress  abstain  from  this 


field  of  legislation,  and  leave  the  matter 
to  the  action  of  the  State  legislatures  of 
these  five  States. 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  well  settled  that  It 
is  the  right  of  the  States  alone  to  deter- 
mine the  quahfications  of  their  voters, 
and  that  principle,  as  I  stated  earlier  in 
these  remarks,  was  carried  over  from  the 
charters  of  the  Colonies  into  the  State 
constitutions  of  the  Original  States  and 
was  incorporated  into  our  Constitution 
by  the  drafters  of  that  document. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Mississippi,  one  of 
the  basic  factors  in  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment is  that  the  States  themselves 
have  the  right  to  choose,  to  decide,  the 
qualifications  of  electors  That  is  a 
State  prerogative.  But  under  the 
amendment  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida,  there  would  be  an  invasion  of 
the  rights  of  the  States  and  a  fracture 
of  one  of  the  fundamental  prmciples  of 
the  American  Government. 

Section  2  of  Article  I  of  the  Constitu- 
tion provides: 

The  House  of  RepresentatlvM  shall  be  com- 
posed of  Members  chosen  every  second  year  by 
the  people  of  the  several  States,  and  the  elec- 
tors in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifica- 
tions requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  nu- 
merous branch  of    the  State  legislature. 

James  MPdison,  one  of  the  writers  of 
TTie  Federalist  papers,  in  discussing  the 
qualifications  of  electors  in  the  electing 
of  Federal  officials,  stated  in  Federalist 
No.  52.  at  pages  341  to  342: 

I  shall  begin  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  first  view  to  be  taken  of  this  part  of 
the  Government  relates  to  the  qualifications 
of  the  electors  and  the  elected 

Those  of  the  former  are  to  be  the  same 
with  those  of  the  electors  of  the  most  nu- 
merous branch  of  the  State  legislature.  The 
definition  of  the  right  of  suffrage  Is  very 
Justly  regarded  as  a  fundamental  article  of 
republican  government.  It  was  Incumbent 
on  the  Convention,  therefore,  to  define  and 
establish  this  right  In  the  ConstltuUon  To 
have  left  It  open  for  the  occasional  regula- 
tion of  the  Congress,  would  have  been  im- 
proper for  the  reason  Just  mentioned.  To 
have  submitted  It  to  the  legislative  discre- 
tion of  the  States,  would  have  been  improper 
for  the  same  reason;  and  for  the  additional 
reason  that  It  would  have  rendered  too  de- 
pendent on  the  State  governments  that 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  which 
ought  to  be  dependent  on  the  people  alone. 
To  have  reduced  the  different  qualifications 
In  the  different  States  to  one  uniform  rule, 
would  probably  have  been  as  dissatisfactory 
to  some  of  the  States  as  It  would  have  been 
difficult  to  the  Convention  The  provision 
made  by  the  Convention  appears,  therefore, 
to  be  the  best  that  lay  within  their  option. 
It  must  be  satisfactory  to  every  State,  be- 
cause It  Is  conformable  to  the  standard  al- 
ready established,  or  which  may  be  estab- 
lished, by  the  State  Itself.  It  will  be  safe 
to  the  United  States,  because,  being  fixed  by 
the  State  constitutions.  It  Is  not  alterable 
by  the  State  governments,  and  It  cannot  be 
feared  that  the  people  of  the  States  will  alter 
this  part  of  their  constitutions  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  abridge  the  rights  secured  to 
tbem  by  the  Federal  Constitution. 

During  the  debates  in  Congress  on  the 
17th  amendment,  providing  for  the  di- 
rect election  of  US.  Senators  by  the 
people,  rather  than  being  selected  by 
the  State  lecrislatures,  the  principle  was 
enunciated   time   and    time   again   that 
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the  Slates  alone  are  to  determine  tiie 
qualificatioas  of  the  voters. 

During  the  coui-.se  of  that  floor  debate 
it  was  repeatedly  stated  and  agreed  that 

the  States  alone  are  to  determine  the 
qualifications  of  their  voters.  It  is  the 
State  who.  in  the  l.rst  instance,  says  who 
can  and  who  cannot  v  ,)te:  and  then,  after 
the  State  determination,  the  F^ederal 
Government  guarantees  to  thase  whose 
status  has  been  determined  by  the  Slt.tes. 
the  riglit  to  exercise  that  franchise.  In 
other  words,  the  Federal  Government  is 
not  to  interfere  with  any  qua!ificaiio;is 
which  the  State  fixes  witii  reference  to 
the  voters. 

But  what  is  buns  attempted  here  to- 
day? The  Congress  by  constitut:onal 
amendment  wruld  be  interfermg  with  a 
qualification  of  a  voter  that  has  been 
fixed  by  the  State  and  has  Ions  been 
observed  by  the  State,  namely,  that  a 
voter,  to  be  qvialified,  must  have  paid  a 
poll  tax. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  on 
House  bill  1024,  providing  for  elimina- 
tion of  the  pt'll  tax  in  elections  of  Fed- 
eral officers,  the  tlien  senior  Senator 
from  FiOrlda,  Mr  Andrews,  made  some 
interesting  remarks  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  November  21,  1942.  His  words 
then  are  as  pertinent  today  as  they  were 
on  that  day  in  1942;  and  at  this  time  I 
wi.sh  to  quote  some  of  Judge  Andrews' 
remarks: 

If  any  citizen  desires  to  know  who  are  qual- 
ified to  vote  for  Representatives  and  Senators 
in  his  State,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  lock  at  the 
constitution  of  his  Slate  and  the  st.tutes  of 
his  State,  and  he  will  find  the  answer.  He 
Will  not  find  It  anywhere  else. 

The  paying  of  a  ix)ll  tax  Is  Inconre^iuentlal 
BO  far  as  the  ir.ere  qualifying  of  electors  In 
the  States  to  vce  Is  concerned.  The  amount 
Is  not  excessive;  In  fact.  In  many  States  It  Is 
only  tl  a  yeai  The  requirement  for  the 
payment  of  a  poll  tax  has  been  In  vogue  In 
most  of  the  States  comprising  the  Union  for 
many  years;  In  fact,  before  the  Constitution 
there  was  a  i)oU-i.ax  requirement  In  the 
Colonies.  In  32  States  of  the  Union  there 
Is  now  levied  s  poll  tax.  but  It  so  happens 
that  In  only  7  ar  8  States  of  the  Union  the 
prepayment  recialns  a  qualification  for  reg- 
istration and  jjortlclpatlon  In  elections  at 
the  polls. 

The  registration  books  constitute  an  hormr 
roll  of  cltlzensMp;  Indeed,  they  evidence  the 
fact  that  a  men  or  a  woman  Is  a  member 
of  the  great  body  of  interested  and  respon- 
sible citizenship  of  the  United  States  and 
thus  entitled  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  .-^tates 
to  express  his  or  her  views  and  wisiies  at 
the  polls. 

Some  States  have  aboll.shed  the  p-  "  t.'x 
as  a  prerequisite  to  voting.  It  hnppor.s  that 
my  own  State  of  Florida  Is  one  of  the  States 
which  has  entirely  abollahed  the  poll  u.x. 
In  1937  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Florida 
Legislature  repealing  the  law  providing  for 
the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  qualification 
tor  registration  aud  voting.  The  next  regu- 
lar session  of  the  legislature  In  1939  elim- 
inated all  poll  taxes  entirely.  There  were  a 
great  number  of  people  who  felt  that  the 
poll  tax  should  not  be  repealed  bfcnufe  the 
proceeds,  though  small,  went  directly  to 
public  education.  Oriflnally  the  poll'  tax 
was  not  levied  for  public -school  purjioses. 
Three-quarters  of  a  century  ngo  the  poll  tax 
was  collected  f :  om  persona  who  flid  not  put 
In  a  prescribed  number  of  days  wurk  on  the 
public  roads. 

Since  that  time,  however,  public  education 
has  been  developed  and  expanded,  p.nd  the 
public  school  system  has  l>»come  so  neces- 


sary for  the  education  o!  our  people  that, 
by  st.itute,  the  prt,<»eds  from  the  jioll  u.x 
have  been  devoUd  to  the  support  of  public 
8cho<:>lB.  The  repeal  of  tlie  poll  tax  in  Florida 
did  not  hare  any  effect  whatsoever  on  the 
crating  of  laHotfi  sn  far  Hf  race  color,  r.r 
previous  conil.'uon  of  servitude  were  or  are 
concf  rned. 

The  regis trati-'n  of  voters  rega-dless  of 
race,  creed,  or  party  aOiliations  was  gre.itly 
increased;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  advised,  there 
was  no  increase  whatsoever  in  the  vote  cast 
by  our  colored  people;  yet  there  has  been 
created  all  over  the  United  Stcitcs  a  feeling 
that  If  the  pending  bill  could  be  passed  It 
would  have  a  profound  effect  upon  the  num- 
ber of  votes  cast  by  the  colored  people. 
What  has  happened  In  the  State  of  Florida 
is  suffl  lent  to  show  that  no  such  result 
would  be  brought  about.  All  may  vote  who 
are  qualified  and  register  in  the  p>oll  t)ooks. 
There  are  Infinitely  more  poor  white  people 
who  probably  did  not  vote  by  reason  of  the 
poll  tax  than  colored. 

I  was  In  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  pcU 
tax  In  my  State  not  only  for  the  rfa,s<:>n  I 
have  stated  but  for  another  reason.  The 
poll-tax  requirement  lor  voting  afforded 
designing  pjlitlcians  an  opportunity  by 
collaboration  with  the  heads  of  great  or- 
ganizations, to  provide  means  whereby  ;x-»)- 
ple  who  do  not  feel  able  to  pay  their  poll  tax 
had  It  paid  for  them,  on  condition  they  aeree 
to  vote  a  certain  ticket.  Such  things  per- 
haps have  occurred  aU  o\er  the  United 
States. 

The  question  may  be  aekcd  why  should  a 
person  who  believes  as  I  believe,  that  it  was 
wise  to  abolish  the  poll  tax  In  Florida, 
oppose  the  pending  bill?  I  have  just  read 
from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  provides.  In  clear  terms,  that  the  power 
to  provide  qu..llflcatlonfl  for  voters  wn?  and 
is  a  power  ret^ned  by  the  States.  If  the 
fongreas  can  pass  a  law  doing  away  with 
the  qualifications  now  so  provided  in  cer- 
tain States,  It  could  go  further  and  pass  a 
law  providing  that  there  shall  net  even  be 
registration,  which  is  now  the  prima  facie 
evidence  that  one  Is  entitled  t<->  vote.  If 
such  an  attempt  had  been  made  during  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  or  during  the 
time  the  BUI  of  Rights  was  under  discussion. 
It  would  have  failed. 

As  Judee  Andrews  .so  cofrrntly  ob- 
served in  l&i2.  if  the  Compress  can  pa.ss 
a  law  doing  away  with  the  voter  quali- 
licatiuns  now  provided  in  certain  States, 
as  is  here  aiiempted  by  way  of  a  consti- 
tLit.  -nal  amendment,  it  can  go  further 
and  provide  that  there  shall  not  even 
be  voter  rec/stration.  If  this  path  is 
j;;ir-jed  by  the  proponents,  there  will 
be  no  authority  left  in  the  States  over 
their  own  veiers  and  the  inevitable  re- 
sult will  be  Federal  preemption  of  the 
entire  voU'r  field. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distmrui.'^lied  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  is  certainly  a  long  step  in  the  di- 
rtx-tion  of  fede:ali7.at:on  of  elections  and 
the  crntrol  of  all  elections,  even  in  the 
count.es  and  in  the  towns,  by  the  Fed- 
eral  Goverr.ment. 

I  say  that  if  this  cour.^e  is  followed  by 
the  Congress,  the  words  of  Chief  Justice 
P\i!Ier  in  McPficrstni  v.  Blacker  (146 
US.  1 1 .  at  pare  36.  no  lonp^r  will  have 
meaning.     Chief  Justice  Fuller  said: 

Tl.e  "right  to  vote"  protected  or  secured 
by  ti^e  Constitution  is.  and  on'.y  Is.  tlie  ripht 
t  i  \. ■te  as  established  by  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution of  each  State. 

If  we  deprive  the  States  of  the  power 
to  determine  the  qualifications  of  their 
voters.  th('  neht  to  vote  will  be  &nl;."  ihat 


right  conferred  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  States  wJl  have  noth.ng  to 
say  about  their  own  voters. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  83d  Congress 
there  was  before  tl.e  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
Iit.on  53.  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
i-rant  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  have  attained  the  a-e  of  18  the  risht 
to  vote.  On  May  21,  19:>4.  after  debate, 
the  Senate  rejected  that  proposed  c  n- 
stitutional  amendment.  It  wa-,  li..,  c.m- 
sidered  jud^menl  of  the  Senate  on  ti.at 
day  that  liic  power  cf  the  States  to  de- 
termine the  ape  at  which  its  citizens  may 
vote  IS  a  quaUr.cation  which  should  be 
retained  by  the  States  themselves,  i  be- 
lieve that  the  arpuments  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  in  the  83d  Congress 
by  those  opposing  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  lower  the  vot- 
ing aye  to  18  are  equally  applicable  here 
today  m  opposing  this  consiitutionai  pro- 
posal to  outlaw  the  poll  tax.  It  was 
.'■tat.ed  aeam  and  again  on  the  floor  of  tr.e 
Senate,  in  the  debate  on  the  constitu- 
t.onal  amendment  lowerinp  the  voting 
ape  to  18.  that  the  States  themselves 
.sliould  determine  the  qualifications  of 
ihe^r  own  voters;  that  if  a  constitutional 
amendment  were  adopted  lowering  the 
voting  age  to  18  and  taking  that  power 
from  tlie  States,  then  there  would  be 
other  attempts  by  way  of  constitutional 
amendments  to  take  other  powers  con- 
cerning voters  from  the  States.  The 
end  result  of  this  would  be  to  lodge  all 
power  and  control  over  voting  require- 
ments in  the  Central  Government,  ratlier 
than  in  the  States,  where  the  Constitu- 
tion properly  determined  they  should  be. 

During  that  debate  on  the  18-year- 
old  amendment,  Members  of  this  body 
echoed  and  reechoed  the  statement 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  not 
invade  the  States  and  say  to  their  peo- 
ple: "We  are  going  to  tell  you  what  tci 
do  and  we  will  deny  to  you  the  right  to 
legislate  in  this  vital  field  of  maintaining 
and  operating  the  elective  process  and 
deciding  the  qualifications  of  your  elec- 
tors." 

In  that  debate  a  most  persuasive 
speech  was  delivered  in  opposition  to 
favorable  consideration  of  that  consti- 
tutional amendment  by  the  senior  Sen- 
tor  from  Gk^rgia  (Mr.  RussellI.  It  is  so 
pertinent  to  the  matter  under  consider- 
ation here  today  that  I  desire  to  quote 
.^ome  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.    Restated: 

It  so  happens  that  I  repre.^ent  in  part  In 
this  body  the  one  State  which  allows  per- 
sons to  vote  on  attaining  the  age  of  18.  That 
was  brought  about  by  using  n^achlnery  pro- 
vided under  our  State  law.  There  is  not  a 
single  State  in  the  Unirn  which  does  not. 
have  adequate  machinery  at  the  State  level 
to  enable  It  t-o  fix  the  age  of  voting  at  any 
age.  I  think  that  permitting  all  these  at- 
taining the  ape  of  18  tr  vote  In  my  St';te 
has  worked  very  well.  I  have  no  complaint 
to  ma.ke  with  regard  to  that;  but  I  do  not 
propose  to  vote  to  coerce  any  other  State  of 
the  Union  to  follow  the  example  of  my  State. 
Neither  dn  I  propose  to  vote  for  an  amend- 
ment which  would  put  my  State  in  a  strr\:t- 
larket  whxh  would  prevent  It  from  making 
a  cl.ange  in  that  regard.  For  liiurtrati  n, 
sir  .>jte  m  the  nrxt  few  years  the  Leg.slature 
of  Georgia  decided  that  the  age  of  18  was 
1  year  too  soon  to  allow  persons  to  vote  and 
the  people  of  my  State  wished  to  change  ti.e 
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voting  age  to  19.  That  right  Is  guarar.'eed 
to  the  people  of  my  State  by  the  terras  uf 
the  Federal  Constitution.  If  they  wished  ro 
do  BO,  the  voting  age  could  be  changed  to  19 
Instead  of  18.  I  do  not  propose  to  enca.-e  the 
people  of  my  State  In  any  Federal  strii',- 
Jacket  such   as  this  measure  offers 

Mr.  President,  States  are  fast  losing  their 
Identity  as  units  of  government.  Our  once 
proud  dual  system  seems  to  be  giving  way  to 
the  view  that  all  power  should  be  concen- 
trated In  Wafhington,  that  only  Washing'. ^n 
has  the  wisdom  to  direct  and  control  t,he 
people  of  the  United  States  In  every  detail 
of  their  dally  lives.  We  know  we  have 
achieved  our  present  greatness  not  througii 
the  concentration  of  power  in  the  Federal 
Government,  but  because  the  functiorL.s  of 
Government  were  kept  close  to  the  people, 
and  all  the  people  took  great  interest  in  their 
Government,  because  we  have  felt  greater 
responsibility  for  local  goveriimer. '.a,  ar.d 
because,  embraced  within  the  Federal  G  iv- 
ernment,  we  have  48  laboratories  of  govern- 
ment, each  of  which  could  try  out  measures 
and  undertake  to  adapt  it.-elf  to  different 
conditions  and  different  liws.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  have  not  hereiofore 
considered  It  to  be  advisable  or  desir;»bie  to 
have  every  bit  of  the  power  of  Oovernmer.t 
concentrated  In  Wa^ihlngton,  with  an  al- 
legedly allwlse  Congres  sending  word  down 
to  the  States,  which  would  reflect  upon  the 
Intelligence,  Integrity,  and  capacity  of  every 
State  legUlsture,  the  Governor  of  everv  St.\te 
In  the  land,  and  telling  them.  You  have 
the  machinery  available  to  you  ncht  nt  luu-.d 
to  fix  the  voting  sgr  withm  your  atj\to  hut 
you  have  not  the  uaolllger.ce  the  p.c. rinti.^ir,. 
and  the  lnt*gi-l»y  to  use  it  pr'-/pfi-:v 

I  do  not  want  the  Federal  Oovernment 
to  Invade  the  States  and  .lay  to  their  ptoplv 
"We  are  going  to  tell  you  what  to  do  We 
are  going  to  put  you  In  a  straltjacket 
Henceforth  and  forevermore,  you  w'lll  be 
denied  the  right  to  legislate  under  State  laws 
In  this  vital  field  of  maintaining  a;id  operat- 
ing the  elective  process  in  this  Government 
and  deciding  the  qualifications  of  y -jur  elec- 
tors " 

Thl.!i  step  win  be  followed  by  others:  per- 
haps the  Inslsfnce  that  the  votes  should  be 
•ounted  here  In  Washington,  and  when  that 
day  comes  the  Republic  will  be  gone.  It  will 
be  we!!  for  us  t/O  remember  what  triok  place 
with  regard  to  the  election  which  resulted 
In  what  IS  known  as  the  Tiiden-Hayes  case, 
when  the  Federal  Government  undertook  to 
operate  the  election  machinery  of  some  of 
the  States 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  'Mr  Rcs- 
SELLl  predicted  in  1954  what  could  hap- 
pen today.  He  said  that  one  propcsed 
constitutional  amendment  after  another 
could  be  brought  up  designed  further  Us 
limit  the  power  of  the  States  And  if 
that  procedure  were  followed,  ultimately 
there  would  be  no  power  left  m  the 
State.s.  but  all  power  would  be  in  the 
Federal  Government,  and  that  would  be 
the  doom  of  the  United  State.s. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  will  the 
Senator  yield '' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr.  T.^L- 
M^DGE  in  the  chair'.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia^ 

Mr    EASTLAND      I  yield 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  am 
Mattered  to  have  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator read  my  remark.s  with  respect  to 
the  proposal  to  amend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  so  as  to  freeze  the 
voting  age  requirement  My  State,  it 
so  happened,  was  the  only  one  at  that 
time  which  would  permit  voting  at  the 


ase  cf  18.  but,  as  I  stated.  I  did  not  pro- 
pc'se  to  coerce  any  other  State. 

It  ;;o  happens  that  my  State  does  not 
collect  any  tax  for  the  right  to  vote. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  great  mistmder- 
standmg  about  the  poll  tax.  I  found  one 
eminent  Member  of  this  body  once  who 
thought  the  word  "poU"  in  relation  to 
the  poll  tax  had  something  to  do  with 
the  voting  place.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
this  tax  is  a  capitation  tax  or  a  head  tax. 
and  i:  is  designated  by  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  four  letter  Anglo  Saxon  words 
"poil, '  which  means  head."  Thi.s  is  a 
head  tax, 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  I  feel  as 
strongly  on  this  subject  t(xlay  as  I  did 
when  I  made  those  remarks  in  1954  I 
am  delighted  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  on  that  occasion  failed  to 
give  the  two-thirds  vote  neces.<^ary  to 
propose  the  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution, even  though  that  proposal  had 
the  endorsemerit  of  a  new  national  ad- 
ministration and  oi-.e  of  the  most  popu- 
lar Presidents  thus  counti-y  had  ever 
known. 

People  learn  n.s  they  go  along  I  urn 
dcli«f.u»d  the  President  of  the  United 
Slute.s  has  nut  revived  the  demand  tiuu 
we  arnrnd  the  Const. tution  and  .sliiink 
the  p!cct(/iul  pioce.s.s  by  action  in  the 
Niitlonixl  Capitiil.  There  l.s  no  doubt 
about  the  fact  that,  If  it  i.s  permitted  U) 
prcva.I.  the  demand  on  tlie  purt  of  a 
group  of  self-rUhteous  reformers  that 
every  hing  in  thi.s  country  conform  to 
their  views  will  ultimately  destroy  the 
way  of  life  which  has  given  us  the  great- 
est civilization  the  world  has  ever  known 

A  group  here  m  Washington.  DC,  sub- 
ject to  the  demands  of  pov.  er  politicians. 
continually  says  to  Members  of  Congress 
who  are  slaves  of  pressure  groups,  'You 
must  conform — you  must  conform— to 
what  we  think  is  the  proper  rule  of 
conduct." 

They  .say  that  the  50  States  must  con- 
form: that  the  more  than  3.000  counties 
of  this  great  land  of  ours,  confronted 
With  different  problems  and  having  dif- 
ferent .schools  of  thought^ — indeed,  hav- 
ing different  ethnic  strains  of  people — 
must  conform. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  whole  theory  of  our  Government  is 
that  there  should  bf'  no  conformity' 

Mr.  RUSSELL  I  wa.-  coming  to  that 
point  We  are  told  that  170  million 
American  citizens  who  have  been  free 
men  must  conform  to  the  views  of  this 
group  as  to  what  kind  of  citizens  we 
should  have  They  propose  to  make 
robots  out  of  the  American  people — to 
make  us  all  m  one  mold,  to  make  us  all 
of  one  kind,  to  make  us  all  think  alike. 
They  will  wind  up  by  having  tis  drink 
alike,  eat  the  same  foods,  pursue  the 
.same  rules  that  are  hud  down  m  Wash- 
ington. D  C 

Mr.  EASTLAND  Does  th*^  Senator 
aeree  that  when  we  go  into  the  field 
of  fede.-alizinL'  elections,  which  the  Hol- 
land amendment  would  do,  it  will  de- 
stroy '.his  country  and  destroy  tlie 
libertie.s  of  the  American  people' 

Mr  RU.^SEI.L.  I  was  very  pleased 
when  tlie  Senator  read  my  prediction  m 
1954.  I  stand  on  that  same  position  to- 
day.    If   the   day   ever  comes  when   we 


federalize  elections  and  bring  the  ballot 
boxes  to  Washington,  DC  ,  to  have  the 
votes  counted  — if  we  break  down  the 
compartment.s  of  the  50  .state.s  of  the 
Union — that  day  we  will  have  invited  a 
dictatoi-^hip  and  a  destruction  of  indi- 
vidual liberty  in  these  United  States. 

Mr  EASTLAND  Mr  President,  the 
Con.stitution  provides  that  the  States  are 
to  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  elec- 
tors of  the  most  numerous  hou.se  of  the 
respective  State  legislatures,  and  within 
those  qualifications  is  the  qualification 
of  age  of  the  voter.  In  the  nature  of 
suffrage  there  must  be  the  age  qualifica- 
tion, and  the  States  by  their  own  con- 
stitutions prescribe  the  age  at  which  a 
voter  Is  eligible  to  vote.  By  constitu- 
tional amendment  the  Congress  at- 
tempted to  limit  the  power  of  a  State 
to  determine  at  what  age  Its  citizens 
may  vote.  That  attempt  was  defeated  on 
the  noor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  on  May  21, 
1954  Another  qualification  the  State.s 
have  imposed  In  the  past,  and  which  is 
now  observed  as  a  requirement  by  only 
five  States,  is  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax 
as  a  prerequisite  for  voting.  Here  today, 
l.s  ati  ut'empt  to  limit  the  power  of  the 
Siutr.s  .11  that  area.  If  that  proves  suc- 
crs.vful,  then  what  can  be  done  next? 
A  it'suienre  requirement  la  common  and 
pviliaps  universal,  but  the  time  of  re.«;l- 
dence  varies  freatly  In  the  d  fT.  irnt 
States  and  each  State,  witliln  its  own 
constitution,  prescribes  a  residence  re- 
quirement as  a  voting  qualification.  It 
follows  that  there  could  be  next  on  the 
horizon  a  constitutional  amendment 
taking  from  the  State  the  power  to  de- 
termine the  residence  requirement  for 
Its  own  electors. 

Registration  of  voters  Is  common- 
place and  proper  qualification.  The 
several  States,  by  their  constitutions, 
establish  registration  requirements. 
Possibly  within  the  near  future  attempts 
will  be  made,  via  the  constitutional 
amendment  route,  to  take  away  this 
power  of  the  State  to  determine  regis- 
tration requirements  for  Its  voters. 

A  number  of  the  States  have  literacy 
and  educational  tests  as  a  proper  quali- 
fication for  a  voter.  A  corvstitutional 
amendment  could  be  proposed  to  take 
that  power  from  the  States. 

The  end  result  will  be.  if  the  present 
action  is  successful,  to  limit  the  power 
of  the  State  to  determine  its  qualifica- 
tions by  way  of  a  poll-tax  requirement, 
and  all  of  the  other  voter  qualifications 
followed  by  the  States  today  will  be  taken 
from  them  and  lodged  in  the  Central 
Government. 

I  say  It  is  possible,  of  those  who  feel 
that  the  State  should  have  no  power  at 
all  over  the  qualifications  of  its  own 
electorate  continue  their  efforts,  there 
will  be  no  State  power  over  the  elec- 
torate, but  everything  will  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  Government.  In 
my  judgment,  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  today  would  be  but  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  concentrating  In  the 
Federal  Government  all  power  over 
State  electors,  and  if  the  proponents  are 
successful  in  having  this  constitutional 
amendment  approved,  the  other  steps 
wUl  inevitably  follow: 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  cor- 
rect a  misapprehension  which  has  ex- 


lst.ed  for  as  many  years  as  the  poll 
tax  controv('r.sy  has  been  before  the 
Congress,  that  the  poll  tax.  as  such,  in 
effect  in  the  nve  States  is  discriminatory 
between  tie  races  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  The  present  poll 
tax  qualification  existing  in  the  five 
States  of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Mississippi, 
Texas,  and  Virginia  does  not  disci-.minate 
in  any  way,  sliape.  or  manner  as  between 
the  races.  Tliese  poll  tax  laws  apply  to 
whites  in  exactly  the  .same  manner  as  to 
Negroes.  Nonj>ayment  of  the  tax  is  a  bar 
to  a  white  person  voting  the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  a  Negro  The  discrimination. 
If  any.  is  bct\veen  those  who  conform  to 
the  law  and  tliose  who  do  not  The  poll 
tax  laws  merely  provide  tliat  before  vot- 
ing a  citizen  raust  have  paid  a  poll  tax. 

The  Impression  also  exists  that  those 
who  oppo.se  Ugislalion  repealing  the  poll 
tax  are  tr>in,'  to  preserve  poll  taxes  as 
such.  Our  opposition  to  this  measure 
Is  predicated  on  the  basts  that  any  ac- 
tion by  way  of  repeal  sliould  come  from 
the  States  th(  in.selves  rather  than  by  ac- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  In  op- 
posing fttvorj.ble  con.sideration  of  thi.s 
amendment  \.e  .stand  on  Die  principle 
that  fixing  (uialincutions  for  voting 
Bhould  continue  to  be  the  right  of  the 
S'ates  and  should  not  bo  taken  over  by 
tl  '■  I'cilciftl  (Jd\ci  nment 

I'n-t  hi.stor-  M'NTnls  th.Tl  the  poll  lax 
l.i'  btTii  IS  LriMK,  and  can  be  ended  by 
a  ■,  tl  of  thr  States  tliein.srU o.s,  thereby 
m  ik;ng  actio  1  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  till.'  field  unnoces.snry  The 
charge  has  b<rn  made  th.at  discrimina- 
tion against  .S'egroes  keeps  them  from 
voting.  In  ny  State  a  person  over  60 
years  of  age  l.s  exemi.t  from  payment  of 
the  poll  tax.  In  .some  State.'^^  tlie  age 
is  50  years 

It  is  our  .string  feelme  that  thn,se  who 
demand  action  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  way  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  route  indirectly  Pive  aid  and 
comfort  to  thc^e  who  try  to  break  down 
our  American  system  of  government  by 
taking  from  the  States  functiorL'^  which 
they  should  exercise  and  always  have 
exercised  under  our  constitutional  form 
of  government.  If  the  effort  to  whittle 
away  part  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States  is  succ'?ssful  in  this  instance  it 
can  be  accomplished  in  other  fields,  and 
eventually  there  will  be  little  left  of  the 
States  as  governmental  entities 

Mr.  President,  more  than  150  years 
ago  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  de- 
bated at  great  length  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  the  question  of  the 
qualifications  c'  electors.  After  full  and 
unlimited  deb.':te  the  collective  judgment 
of  that  great  Convention  recommended 
that  the  qualifications  requisite  for 
Members  cf  the  US  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives be  tho  .same  as  those  requisite 
for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  State  legislature  There  were 
those  in  the  Convention  who  desired  to 
place  the  powei  of  determining  qualifi- 
cations in  the  National  Government 
However,  the  Members  of  the  Conven- 
tion detei-mmed  that  the  right  of  fixing 
the  qualifications  should  be  within  the 
power  of  the  St.ites.  and  that  power  has 
remained  with  the  States  for  more  than 
150  years.    Today,  because  there  are  five 


remaining  States  that  have  a  qualifica- 
tion on  their  statute  books  pursuant  to 
their  own  constitutions,  it  is  proposed 
that  Congress  reverse  the  action  taken  by 
the  framers  of  our  Constitution  in  1787 
Mr.  Pre^dent.  I  believe  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  is  striking  a  mortal 
blow  at  the  .sovereignty  of  our  individ- 
ual Suites  m  limiting  the  power  of  the 
States  to  determine  the  qualifications  of 
its  voters. 

In  the  77th  Congress  the  Committee 
on  tlie  Judiciary  had  under  considera- 
tion S  1280.  a  bill  concerning  the  qualifi- 
cations of  voters  or  electors  within  the 
meaning  of  section  2.  article  I  of  the 
Constitution  and  making  unlawful  the 
requirement  for  the  payment  of  a  poll 
tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  A  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciai-y  submitted  an  adverse  report  to 
the  full  committee  on  this  proix>sal. 
The  advcr.se  reixDrt  of  the  subcommittee 
contni!i''d  a  "-tatement  which  bears  re- 
peal,ng  ui  tills  point.  The  statement  Is 
thi.s 

It  :s  n  k:.  .'.v  :rdi;fl  by  the  proponents  of 
tl.is  1  ;:.  't;,i'  (■■■iiirrMi  liUH  lin  pi;wrr  To  f^x 
■ir  i>;irr  t  JiC  (;;n..Ilrnt  ,(-i.>  <>;  \i.tern  for  Htnte 
"(Til  r  lu.il  M  II, <y  pr :'(Hi»r  (iii,y  10  nboluh 
t.'.<-   1"'..    t^ix   ;    I    i:r<  titin   of   Frdrrnl   olTielnlii 

I>      (I'      t!i>      U;r\     111    l,>l    (IrilV    tlllU    A    poll    t  nX 

l^  n  ij  ,11.  Ill  (ii  .1  n  C)thrrvkin»  thry  would  br 
I'lirii  \,  .Mill.;!  WW  aitcinpl  to  dliTTBRrd 
MHt.  I,  .'  !  i,r',.(;r  I  Till*  Uiry  runiui  do 
wiM.'  \\\  rtitirpciirit:  th.e  unroriKUiuiiot\i\l 
r;-,ariirtpr  of  the  bill  So  they  adopt  the  In- 
k-< M'lii  ruse  of  dpclnrlng  In  the  f\r»l  section 
of  the  meuure  that  the  ixill-tax  reqxiirement 
is  not  a  quallflcfitlnn  of  vctern  but  an  inter- 
ference witli  the  manner  of  holding  a  Federal 
election  and  as  such  subject  to  regulation  by 
Congress  under  section  4.  article  I  Here 
however,  they  are  met  by  the  hi5torlc  .'act 
that  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted  all 
of  the  original  States  had  property  or  tax 
qualifications  for  voters. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  knew  for 
example,  that  the  actual  paj-ment  of  a  State 
or  county  tax  was  a  voting  qualification  in 
Pennsylvania  when  the  instrument  was 
drawn  and  that  the  other  States  had  jimilar 
provisions.  The  framers  accepted  these 
qualifications,  whatever  they  might  have  been 
In  all  of  the  States,  by  the  language  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  article  I  and  nowhere  did  they 
give  Congress  the  power  to  alter  Uiem  They 
did  give  Congress  the  power  to  alter  State 
regulations  governing  the  times  and  manner 
of  choosing  Senators  and  Representatives  as 
well  as  the  places  of  choosing  Representa- 
tives, but  no  such  supervisory  power  over 
voting  qualification  was  granted.  Certainly 
such  power  cannot  be  implied  by  contending 
that  although  the  Constitution  makers,  who 
were  perfectly  familiar  with  property  quali- 
fications, did  not  have  them  in  mind  when 
writing  section  2  of  article  I  which  deals 
with  qualifications,  but  did  Intend  to  give 
Congress  power  to  change  them  when  they 
wrote  section  4  of  article  I  which  deals  with 
the  manner  of  holding  elections. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  Imagine  any 
language  more  clear  than  the  first  clause  of 
section  2.  article  I 

"The  House  of  Represp::tative.s  shall  be 
comjy^sed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and 
the  electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
legislature  " 

If  Congress  by  law  should  undertake  to 
provide  as  the  proponents  of  this  bill  urge 
Conpre.ss  to  do  qualifications  for  the  elecf^^rs 
uf  Members  of  the  National  House  of  RejTe- 


sentatives  other  than  and  different  from 
those  ■•requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature" 
In  any  State,  it  would  be  acting  in  direct 
contravention  of  the  mandate  of  the  Con- 
stitution  that   they  shculd    be   the  same 

It  Should  be  noted  that  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  considermg  the  pro- 
posal a:  that  time  was  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
OMahoney  .  who  was  then  and  is  now 
a  member  of  our  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and  one  of  the  leadmc  constitu- 
tional lawyers  of  all  time.  That  sub- 
committee, in  considering  S  1280.  also 
stated: 

It  IS  better  to  await  the  wise  action  of  the 
remaining  States  than  by  a  strained  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution  to  apply  by 
statute  the  power  of  the  central  Government 
to  force  upon  any  State  a  particular  course 
o!  action  in  a  field  which  the  Constitution 
left   to  the  States 

I  submit  that  the  statement  of  the 
then  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  is  as  appropriate  today  as 
it  wa.s  17  years  ago  It  is  my  consid- 
ered tudtiment  that  the  Congress  would 
be  wi.se  today  to  await  the  action  of  the 
five  rtmaininK  Stales,  by  action  of  their 
State  lrti»lRiuiT».  rather  than  to  whittle 
ttwny  by  con.siitutional  amendment  a 
power  which  wa.s  left  to  thr  State.s  thrm- 
selves  by  the  framers  of  the  Coustiiu- 
tlon 

Throughout  the  history  of  our  country 
ropulation  of  voting  has  been  U-adltion- 
ally  and  appropriately  a  function  of  the 
States.  In  fact,  the  intrusion  of  the 
Federal  Oovciiiment  into  the  regulation 
of  voting  has  been  generally  considered 
unconstitutional  except  in  those  in- 
stances precisely  defined  in  the  14th  and 
15th  amendments.  In  Minor  v.  Happer- 
srt  88  U.S.  162  (1874)).  Mrs.  Minor 
was  reftised  registration  to  vote  for  elec- 
tors for  President  and  Vice  Preside.nt 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  a  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress  at  the  general 
election  held  in  November  1872.  She 
was  refused  becaiLse  the  Missouri  con- 
stitution authorized  voting  my  male  citi- 
zens only.  Mrs,  Minor  contended  that 
the  right  to  vote  at  elections  affecting 
Federal  offices  was  a  right  and  pnvilcce 
secured  to  her  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  could  not  be 
abridged  by  the  State  of  Missouri.  The 
Court  said: 

If  the  rieht  of  suffrage  Is  one  of  the  nec- 
essary privileges  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
State.s,  then  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
Mis.-ouri  confining  it  to  men  are  in  violation 
of  tlie  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as 
amended,  and  consequently  void  The  direct 
question  is,  therefore  presented  whetiier  ail 
citizens  are  nece.«it>ari!y  voters 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  sugcest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection^  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered, 

Mr  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 
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Mr.  MAGNUSCN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hear.s  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Eastland  yielded  to 
Mr.  M.^GNTJsON  to  introduce  a  bill  '  S. 
2935),  and  debate  ensued  which  appears 
earlier  in  today's  Record  under  Ltie  ap- 
propriate heading. ) 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  v  ;I1  the 
Senator  from  Missis^-.ppi  yield,  so  that 
I  may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
If  it  is  understood  that  in  yielding  for 
that  purpose  he  will  not  lose  the  floor? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes,  if  unanimous 
consent  for  that  purpose  is  given. 

Mr.  HILL.     I  so  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Sparkman  in  the  chair  > .  I.s  thf  re  objec- 
tion? Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  will  call  the  rcll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  a^ik 
unanimous  consent  that  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  quorum  call  may  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
Bible  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  ha.s  the 
floor. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  time  of  the  interruption  I  wa.s  quot- 
ing' from  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  Minor  against  Hap- 
perset.     I  continue  the  quotation: 

Ttie  Constitution  does  not  define  the  privi- 
leges and  Immunities  of  citizens.  For  that 
definition  we  mu.st  !oolc  el.sewhere  In  this 
case,  one  need  not  determir.e  what  they  are. 
but  only  whether  suffrage  is  necetssarily  one 
of  them. 

It  certainly  Is  nowhere  made  so  In  express 
terms.  The  United  States  haa  r.o  voters  in 
the  States  of  Its  own  creation.  The  elec- 
,  live  officers  of  the  Uulted  States  are  all 
elected  directly  or  lnd!reot;y  by  State  voters. 
The  Members  of  the  Houfe  of  Representa- 
tives are  to  be  ch  >sen  by  the  people  of  the 
States,  and  the  electors  In  each  State  mti.«t 
have  the  qualiflcati  :..-  requisite  for  electf>r.s 
of  the  most  numerLjUs  branch  of  the  SU'e 
legislature.  Scnau^rs  are  to  be  chosen  by 
the  legislatures  of  the  Slates,  and  neressarily 
the  members  of  the  legislature  required  to 
make  the  choice  are  eltrted  by  tiie  voters  of 
the  State.  Each  Stat^  mu.st  appoint,  in  such 
manner  as  the  legi-slature  thereof  may  direct. 
the  electors  to  elect  the  President  and  Vice 
Presiden'.  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of 
holding  elections  for  Sei.ators  and  Repre- 
Bt-nt-itlves  are  to  be  prescribed  ir.  eirh  State 
by  the  iegl3la*:ure  thereof;  but  C  i.t-n^'ss  m.iy 
at  any  time,  by  la^-,  make  or  alter  .such  regu- 
lations, except  as  to  the  place  of  choosing 
Senators.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  Inquire 
•whether  this  power  of  supervision  thus  given 
t.1  C  :  gress  is  su.-n^'ici'.t  to  ai;':horlze  any 
Interference  with  the  State  laws  prescrib- 
ing the  q-;ahflcatlons  of  voters,  for  no  such 
interference  has  ev->r  been  attempted.  The 
power  of  the  State  in  this  particular  is  cer- 
tainly supreme  until  Congress  acts. 

The  amendment  did  not  add  to  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  a  citizen.  It  simply 
furnished   an   additional  guarantee  for  the 


protection  of  such  as  he  already  had.  No  new 
voters  were  necessarily  made  by  It.  Indi- 
rectly, It  may  have  had  that  effect,  because 
it  may  have  Increased  the  nim^ber  of  citizens 
entitled  to  suHrage  under  the  constitution 
and  la'W3  of  the  States,  but  It  operates  for 
this  purpose.  If  at  all.  through  the  States 
and  the  State  laws,  and  not  directly  upon  the 
citizen  ^T^nor  v.  H<rpper<iet.  88  U  S  162.  170 
( 1874  >  1 

Finally  the  Supreme  Court  said: 

Certainly,  If  the  courts  can  consider  any 
question  settled,  this  Is  one.  For  nearly  90 
years  the  people  have  acted  upon  the  Idea 
that  the  Constitution,  when  It  conferred 
citizenship,  did  not  necessarily  confer  the 
right  of  suffrage.  If  uniform  practice  long 
continuad  can  settle  the  construction  of  so 
Important  an  Insuument  aa  the  Constitu- 
tion of  'he  LJnlted  Stales  confessedly  is.  most 
certainly  it  has  been  done  here.  Our  prov- 
ince is  to  decide  what  the  law  Is.  not  to 
dec!.\re  what  It  should  be  i  Minor  v.  Hap- 
pfTfet,   ^8  US,  162.  170  (1874)  ). 

This  was  the  consistent  doctrine  of 
the  Supreme  Court  for  generations.  In 
United  States  v.  Rcece  >92  U.S.  214 
"1875 1  .  election  inspectors  were  in- 
dicted under  sections  of  a  postwar  Civil 
Rights  Act  for  depriving  a  Negro  citizen 
of  the  nght  to  vote  in  a  municipal  elec- 
tion. The  Court  held  that  those  sections 
of  the  statute  were  va^ue  and  indefinite, 
therefore  unconstitutional,  because  they 
did  no*  precisely  limit  the  definition  of 
the  Federal  crime  to  deprivation  of  vot- 
ing rigats  protected  by  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments. 

The  Court  said — Unit'^d  States  v. 
Reece   '92  U.S.  214.  217-218   (1875)): 

The  '-5th  amendment  does  not  confer  the 
right  of  suffrage  upon  anyone.  It  prevents 
the  Stf.tes.  or  the  United  States,  however, 
from  giving  preference.  In  this  particular, 
to  one  citizen  of  the  United  States  over 
another  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude.  Before  Its  adoption, 
this  co^jld  be  done.  It  was  as  much  within 
the  power  of  a  State  to  exclude  citizens  of 
the  United  States  from  voting  on  account  of 
race,  etc..  as  it  was  on  account  of  age.  prop- 
erty, etiucatlon.  Now  It  Is  not.  If  citizens 
of  one  race  having  certain  qualifications  are 
permitted  by  law  to  vote,  those  of  another 
having  the  same  qualifications  must  be. 
Previous  to  this  amendment,  there  was  no 
constitutional  guarantee  against  this  dis- 
crimination: now  there  Is.  It  follows  that  the 
amendment  has  Invested  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  with  a  new  constitutional 
right  which  Is  within  the  protecting  power 
of  CongTess.  That  right  Is  exemption  from 
discrimination  In  the  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchliie  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previ- 
ous condition  of  servitude.  This,  under  the 
express  provisions  of  the  second  section  of 
the  amendment.  Congress  may  enforce  by 
appropriate  legislation. 

In  the  case  of  Brepdlnve  v  Suttles  f302 
U.S.  277,  238  '1937'  '.  a  Georgia  statute 
makmsj  a  poll  tax  a  voting  prerequisite 
to  Fedeial  and  State  elections,  was  at- 
tacked en  the  ground  that  it  violated 
the  14th  and  19Lh  amendments.  The 
tax  in  que.ition  applied  to  all  inhabitants 
of  Georgia  between  the  aces  of  21  and 
60.  with  an  exception  for  females  who 
did  not  re!:jister  for  voting.  The  court 
held  that  the  cIa.«?sification  of  the  law, 
not  bein:;  an  invalid  discrimination,  did 
not  violate  the  equal  protection  clause 
of  the  14th  amendment.  The  court  also 
held  that  the  exemption  for  women  who 
did  not  vote  was  not  in  violation  of  the 


19th  amendment.  In  the  course  of  Its 
opinion  the  court  also  stated  clearly  that 
the  poll  tax  was  not  prohibited  by  the 
privileges  and  immunities  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment  and  was  a  proper  quali- 
fication for  voting  for  the  States  to  im- 
pose. 

To  make  payment  of  poll  taxes  a  pre- 
requisite of  voting  is  not  to  deny  any  privi- 
lege or  Immunity  protected  by  the  14th 
amendment.  Privilege  of  voting  la  not  de- 
rived from  the  United  States,  but  Is  con- 
ferred by  the  State  and.  save  as  restrained 
by  the  15th  and  l&>th  amendments  and 
other  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, the  State  may  condition  suffrage  as 
It  deems  appropriate.  Aflnor  v.  Happeractt 
(21  Wall.  162.  170  et  seq  ) ,  Ex  Parte  Yar. 
brotlCfh  (110  US  651.  664-665).  A/rP'irr^on 
V.  Blarker  (146  US  1.  37-38).  Gutnn  v. 
United  State*  |238  US.  347.  362).  The  prlvl- 
legea  and  Immunities  protected  are  only 
those  that  arLse  from  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  State*  and  not  thrive  that 
spring  from  other  sources  (Hamiiton  v. 
Regents.  293  VS.  245.  261). 

The  question  of  Virginia  poll  tax  as  a 
prere<iuisite  to  voting  was  reviewed  by  a 
special  three-judge  court  as  recently  as 
1951  in  Butler  v.  Thompson  tDCKD. 
Va..  97  P.  Supp.  17.  affirmed.  341  US. 
937'.  Judge  Dobie  quoted  from  an  ear- 
Uer  opuiion  in  the  case  of  Saunders  v. 
Wilkins  '152  J^   2d  235.  237).  as  follows: 

The  decisions  generally  hold  that  a  State 
statute  which  imposes  a  reasonable  poll  tax 
as  a  condition  of  the  right  to  vote  does 
not  abridge  the  prlvUepea  or  Immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  which  are 
protected  by  the  14th  amendment.  The 
privUege  of  voting  Is  derived  from  the  State 
and  not  from  the  National  Government.  The 
qualification  of  voters  In  an  electinn  for 
Members  of  Congress  Is  set  out  in  article  I, 
section  2.  clause  1  of  the  Federal  Ckinstltu- 
tlon  which  provides  that  the  electors  In 
each  State  shall  have  the  quallOcations  re- 
quisite fur  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislature.  The  Su- 
preme Court  In  Breedloie  v.  SuttUs  (302 
US  277,  283.  68  S  Ct.  205.  82  L.  ed.  252) 
held  that  a  poll  tax  prescribed  by  the  con- 
stitution and  statutes  of  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia did  not  offend  the  Federal  Constitution. 

In  the  case  of  Pirtle  v.  Brown  (118  Fed. 
2d,  218.  221).  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  the  Sixth  Circuit  considered 
this  question:  Whether  or  not  the  Ten- 
nessee Constitution  and  statutes,  which 
make  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  a  con- 
dition prcc^ent  to  the  right  to  vote  for 
Members  of  Congress,  are  repugnant  to 
any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

Pirtle.  otherwise  qualified,  but  having 
failed  to  pay  the  poll  tax  reqiured  by  law. 
attempted  to  vote.  The  defendants, 
judges  of  election,  declined  to  allow  him. 
In  the  action  brought  by  Pirtle.  the  Fed- 
eral District  Court  rendered  judgnaent 
for  the  defendant.  Pirtle  appealed  to 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  The  con- 
tention of  the  appellant,  Pirtle,  was  that 
article  IV,  section  1.  of  the  Constitution 
of  Tennessee,  and  section  2027  of  the 
Tennessee  Code,  violated  the  "privileges 
and  immunities'  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution. 
The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  held  that 
this  point  had  been  conclusively  d'^cided 
against  appellant  In  the  case  of  Breed- 
love  against  Suttles.  and  that  the  Ten- 
nessee  Code  and  Constitution   did   not 


violate  the  "privileges  and  immumties" 
clause  of  the  Federa    Constitution. 
In  so  holding  that  court  said : 

But  In  any  event,  we  are  not  dealing  with 
the  question  whether  the  payment  of  poll 
tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  violates  some 
natural  right  or  fancied  poiitlcal  right  The 
Inquiry  is.  whether  such  provision  denied  any 
privileges  or  Imjnualties  protected  by  the 
Federal  Constitution  We  have  already  seen 
that  article  I.  section  2  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  .St<ite8  guarantees  to  the  elec- 
tor for  Members  of  ConKress  no  nther  privi- 
leges than  th<*e  accorded  him  by  the  State 
as  an  elector  lur  the  most  nuniercms  branch 
of  the  State  legislature  Bui  appellant  goes 
beyond  this  He  urges  that  the  quoted  pro- 
Tlslon  of  article  IV,  section  1  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  Ten  lessee  and  section  2027  of 
the  code  violates  the  ■privUe^'e  and  immuni- 
ties" clause  of  the  Mth  amendment:  that 
his  right  to  vote  for  a  Member  of  Congre.ss 
IB  not  taxable,  repardiess  of  whether  the 
amount  of  the  U»  imposed  is  tnfi'.ng  or  sub- 
suntlal.  We  nei-d  nut  labor  the  point.  It 
has  been  conclusively  decided  against  appel- 
lant In  Breedloie  v  Suflea  supra  (302  US  . 
p  283,  58  S.  Ct..  ?  208,  82  L  ed  252),  where 
the  court  said ; 

"2  To  make  payment  of  poll  taxes  a  pre- 
requisite of  votir.g  Is  not  to  deny  any  privi- 
lege or  lmm\in!*.y  protected  by  the  14th 
amendment  Privilege  of  voting  Is  not  de- 
rived from  the  United  States,  but  is  confererd 
by  the  State  and.  save  as  restrained  by  the 
15th  and  19th  amendments  and  other  provi- 
sions of  the  Fed<;ral  Constitviilon.  the  State 
may  condition  suffrage  as  it  deems  appro- 
priate Minor  v  Happrr^rtt  (21  Wall  162, 
170.  et  seq  .  22  L  ed  6?7  Ex  parte  yijr- 
brough.  (110  US  651  664  665.  4  S  Ct  152. 
28L.ed  274):  McPhersan  v  Blacker  1 1*6  V  S 
1.  37.  38,  13  S  Ct  3,  36  L  ed  889  ,  :  Gutnn  v 
United  States  (238  US  347.  362,  35  S  Ct 
926,  59  L.  ed  1340.  L.R  A  1916A,  1124). 
The  privileges  and  immunities  protected  are 
only  those  that  t  rise  from  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  Ifnlted  Stales  and  not  those 
that  spring  fron-  other  sources  Hami'tnn 
▼  Regrnts  (293  US  245.  261.  55  S  Ct  197 
203,  79  L  ed   343)  •' 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  inconsistent 
for  the  Congres.s  today  to  propose  the 
enactment  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  outlaw  he  poll  tax  by  .such  route, 
in  view  of  the  fart  that  the  principle  has 
been  long  established  that  the  States 
alone  are  to  detc-mme  the  qualifications 
of  their  voter.";  This  would  be  the  first 
time  the  principle  of  a  State  determining 
the  qualifications  of  its  voters  has  been 
vitiated  on  pro  :nds  other  than  race  or 
sex.  It  is  sour  d  rea.sonmg  to  me  that 
Congre.s.<;  shoulc  not  be  spending  its  time 
trying  to  outlaw  a  qualification  for  vot- 
ing required  by  only  five  States,  and  that 
this  State  action  by  so  small  a  minority 
should  not  en'uiue  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  tl- e  constitutional  amend- 
ment route.  It  lis  my  feeling  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  thi.s  proposal  could  better  use 
their  time  by  ad /ocatin.f:  the  abolition  of 
the  poll  tax  through  the  State  legisla- 
tures themselves,  that  is.  work  on  the 
State  legislatures  of  these  States  now 
having  such  a  tax  rather  than  to  seek 
action  by  the  Congress  by  way  of  a  con- 
stitutional amencment. 

However,  even  if  triere  were  only  one 
State  remaining  ;hat  required  payment 
of  a  poll  tax  as  a  qualification  for  voting, 
we  should  not  viti.at.e  the  right  of  a  sov- 
ereign State  to  determine  the  qualifica- 
tions of  its  own  voters.  Any  action  relat- 
ing to  a  dcterminuwon  of  tlie  quaiifica- 
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tions  of  the  voters  should  come  from  the 
sovereign  States  themselves.    If  this  pro- 
posal directed  at  five  States  is  adopted  by 
the    Congress    and    ratified    by    three- 
fourths  of  the  States,  a  pattern  and  prec- 
edent Will  be  set  so  that  subsequent  action 
could  be  taken  to  initiate  further  con- 
stitutional    amendments    which    would 
wh.ttle  away  at  the  power  of  the  States 
to    control    the    qualifications    of    their 
voters.     It  would  be  logical,  if  this  con- 
.stitutional     amendment     process     were 
adopted  for  a  succeeding  Congress  to  at- 
tempt  by  constUuiional  amendment  to 
remove  from  the  laws  of  the  States  the 
educational    qualifications    provided    in 
various  States  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting. 
Successive  steps  could  follow  which,  if 
earned    to    their    ultimate    conclusion, 
could  deprive  the  sovereign  States  of  any 
control  whatsoever    over    the    qualifica- 
tions of  then  own  electors.     I  can  only 
repeat  that  the  sensible  and  logical  ap- 
piortch,  if  the  piopcnents  so  desire,  is  to 
seek    repeal    of    the    poll    tax    provision 
through    the    State    legislatures,    rather 
than  by  ciuitering  up  the  Con.stitution 
with  an  amendment  affecting  only  five 
States      In  other  words.  I  believe  that 
these  States  should  have  the  power  to 
repeal  or  retain  the  poll  lax  requirement. 
Mr.  President    17  years  apo  the  Sen- 
ale  was  considering   legislation  outlaw- 
ing  the  poll  tax   as  a  qualification   for 
electors      During  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate on  that  bill  one  of  the  greatest  letial 
arguments  ever  made  on  the  Senate  fioor 
was  delivered  by  the  Honorable  Joseph 
C    O  M.AHONEY.    of    Wyoming,   who   has 
long  t>een  recognized  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing constitutional  lawyers  in  this  body. 
I    believe    that    Senator    OMahoney's 
statement   made    17    years   ago   on    the 
riphus  of  States  to  fix  the  qualifications 
of  their  electors  is  so  persuasive  and  so 
informative  and  co.cent  in  its  reasoning 
that  his  remarks  sliould  be  recalled  to- 
day.   Senator  OMahoney  said: 

We  now  come  u>  the  question  whether  or 
not  the  pending  bill  represents  a  constitu- 
tional attempt  to  exercise  constitutional 
congressional  power  To  me  the  answer  to 
the  question  is  sti  clear  th.it  I  wonder  hr.w  it 
r.iH  be  debatable  At  the  very  outset  of  the 
hearing  on  the  pending  bill  I  propounded 
the  constitutional  questions  and  asked  the 
advocates  of  the  bill  to  present  arguments 
In  supp>ort  of  their  contention  that  the  }X)wer 
i*j  t.x  the  qualifications  of  voters  resides  In  a 
majority  of  C.^ngrcss  rather  than  in  the 
States.  Tl^e  answer  to  that  question  has 
been  merely  thr  ingenious  and  clever  string- 
ing: together  of  words,  {phrases,  and  emo- 
ti mal  appeals  by  special  pleaders  who  found 
themselves  confronted  by  language  and  his- 
tory which  n  )  person  can  misunderstand 

Bear  In  mind  the  fact  that  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  clearly  Intended  t<)  make 
the  StJitcs  equal,  and  that  they  were  care- 
ful to  preserve  in  the  States  those  powers 
which  were  not  delefrat.ed  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment We  are  confronted  with  the  ques- 
tion of  what  they  did  about  determining 
who  should  be  the  electors  and  who  should 
fix  the  quahlications  of  the  electors. 

Let  It  be  remembered  that  the  men  who 
sat  in  the  constitutional  convention  and 
drew  this  Instrument  which  everyone  recog- 
nizes as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Instru- 
ments ever  drafted,  did  not  provide  for  popu- 
lar election  of  Senators,  They  provided  that 
Senators  should  be  elected  by  the  State  leg- 
islatures: and  of  course  they  neither  exercised 
any  Jurisdiction,  nor  attempted  to  exercise 
any  jurisdiction,  over   Uie  qualifications   «f 


members  of  the  legislatures  Their  decision 
was  that  s<t  far  as  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate were  concerned  the  selection  should  be 
made  by  whomever  the  people  of  the  several 
States  might  choose  to  send  to  the  State  leg- 
islatures. 

Even  in  the  matter  of  the  election  of  the 
President,  they  erected  a  barrier  between 
the  people  and  the  Chief  Executive  by  cre- 
ating the  electoral  college  The  Idea  was 
that  a  group  of  wise  men  should  be  chosen  as 
electors  by  the  several  States — chosen  Inde- 
pendently in  the  several  States,  let  us  not 
forget  that — that  such  electors  should  meet 
In  their  own  States,  that  they  should  not 
come  together  in  any  general  body  to  debute, 
but  that,  meeting  separately  in  their  several 
States,  they  in  the  exercise  of  their  judg- 
ment, should  ch(X)se  the  President,  The 
genius  of  the  people  of  America  for  self- 
government  was  so  great,  however,  that 
though  we  have  never  changed  the  electoral 
college,  the  electors  now  as  a  matter  of 
course  vote  for  the  candidates  chosen  by  the 
parties  by  whom  they  In  turn  are  nominated. 
or  course,  it  may  be  j>olnted  out  here  with 
respect  Uj  the  election  of  Senators  that  the 
17th  amend.Tient  made  no  change  in  the  fun- 
damental concept  of  the  Independence  of  the 
States  or  the  rleht  of  the  States  to  determine 
the  qualifications  of  the  voters 

Bea.'-ing  m  mind  that  Senators  as  Federal 
offiriiils  were  not  to  be  elected  by  the  people, 
and  that  the  President  was  not  to  be  elected 
by  the  people,  we  find  the  explanation  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  article  I.  which  is  the  only  provi- 
sion In  the  Con.ctltution  dealing  with  voters' 
qualifications  It  has  already  been  read  dur- 
i:.e  the  course  of  this  debate:  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  continuity  of  my  argument  let 
n,e  read  it  again: 

•The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
year  by  the  people  of  the  severa;  States,  and 
the  electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  leglsla- 
tvire  " 

VThiit  is  the  answer'  One  of  the  principal 
advocates  of  the  bill  before  us.  In  an  artic'e 
which  he  prepared  for  a  law  Journal,  ac- 
knowledged that  for  years  It  was  generally 
nsFumred  that  the  sole  power  to  fix  the  quali- 
fications requisite  for  electors  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  resided  In  the  States:  and 
he  said  there  never  was  any  thought  other- 
wise until  s<:>me  bright  mind  conceived  the 
idea  of  separ.Tting  the  qualifications  req- 
uisite for  electors  of  Federal  officials  f.'-om 
those  requisite  for  electors  of  State  •■fficiais, 
and  of  arguing  that  a  poll-tax  requirement 
Is  not  a  qualification,  but  merely  an  Inter- 
ference with  the  manner  of  holding  an  elec- 
tion, because  section  4  of  the  first  article 
provides: 

"The  times,  placee.  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  Senators  ivnd  Representatives 
shall  be  prescribed  in  ersch  State  by  the  legis- 
lature thereof:  but  the  Congress  may  at  any 
time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regulations. 
except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing  Senators  " 
So  the  argument  of  the  proponents  of  this 
bill  must  be  that  the  poll-tax  requirement 
Is  not  a  qualification,  but  an  interference 
with  the  manner  of  holding  an  elect. on 

Can  anyone  say  that  that  Is  not  a  strained 
construction — so  strained.  Mr  President, 
that  some  of  the  advocates  of  the  bill  are 
not  content  to  rely  upon  it.  but  say  that  the 
real  basis  of  the  bill  lies  in  the  provision  of 
the  Constitution  by  which  the  United  States 
is  required  to  guarantee  to  each  Su.te  a  re- 
publican form  of  governnrent  Then  we  are 
asked  to  believe  that  a  poll-tax  requirement 
is  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  a  republi- 
can form  of  government  How  can  that  be 
contended  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
men  who  drafted  the  section,  the  men  who 
drafted  the  Constitution,  had  been  chosen 
by  the  people  of  States  In  every  one  of  which 
there  was  some  form  of  a  property-ownership 
or  tax-payment  qualification? 
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Mr.  President,  tlie  poll-tax  requirement  as 
a  prerequisite  for  voting  was  not  abolished 
In  the  State  of  Kassactausetts — and  I  speak 
of  Massachusetts  because  I  was  born  there. 
and  because  I  know  that  It  h&j^  been  one  of 
the  most  progressive  and  liberal  States  of 
the  Union — until  18ft2  It  was  not  abolished 
In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  until  1333  So 
during  all  that  time,  from  the  moment  when 
the  Constitution  was  writwn  by  men  chosen 
in  States  which  recognized  tiie  ownership  of 
property  and  the  payment  of  taxes  as  quail- 
flcatlons  for  voting,  right,  down  to  this  dec- 
ade, the  right  of  the  States  to  impose  or  to 
repeal  such  a  quaiiflcanon  had  been  rec'^t;- 
nlzed;  and  no  one  sought  to  question  it  uniil 
the  bright  Idea  dawned  that.,  by  calling  red 
blue,  we  could  amend  the  Constnu'ion  -a 
qualification  ia  not  a  qualiric.ition.  Let  the 
Congress  by  a  majarl'y  v,>te  su  der;a.re.  a:.d 
the  necessity  of  amendn"ien"  tlie  Cun&ti^utii.n 
as  the  Founding  Fathers  d. reeled  us  Uj  do 
in  article  V  would  be  obviated. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Therefore,  It  seems  to  me  to  be  perfectly 
Clear,  from  the  text  of  the  debate  in  tl.-- 
Constitutional  Convention  itself,  that  the 
men  who  drafted  this  instr^.iment  knew  pre- 
cisely what  they  were  doin^.  and  when  they 
defeated  Goiiverneur  Morris'  amenftment  to 
fix  the  qualifications  in  the  Constitution, 
they  did  so  precisely  t)e<"ause  they  wantfd 
that  right  to  fix  quaiificatlons  to  remain 
with  the  States. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  heart  of  the 
question.  The  States  have  the  ri^ht  ajid 
should  retain  the  right  to  fix  the  quali- 
fications  for   voters. 

I  read  further: 

This  was  because.  In  the  wcrds  of  Mr 
Wilson,  that  It  would  be  disagreeable  to  have 
two  sets  of  electors,  .iue  vctm;^  f^-r  State 
ofDcers  and  the  otber  voting  for  Federal 
officers. 

The  proposal  was  voted  down  In  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention.  The  proponents  of 
the  bin  ask  tis  to  vote  It  up  by  a  statute 
They  contend  that  althoueh  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  said  that  the  quaUflcationa 
for  those  who  are  to  choose  the  only  fed- 
eral officials  who  are  to  be  elected  by  the 
people  shall  be  the  same  as  the  quawflcatiuiis 
of  those  who  are  to  cho^e  the  mijst  nu- 
merous branch  of  the  State  legislature,  we 
ahould  now  alter  that  pn:s;ram,  that  pro- 
cedure, that  policy,  and  should  m.Ake  the 
qualifications  different. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr, 
O'Mahoney],  in  engaging  in  colloquy 
with  the  late  Senator  Bankhead.  of  Ala- 
bama, and  the  then  Senator  Connally. 
of  Texas,  made  further  observations 
which,  I  believe,  bear  repeating  here: 

Mr.  ©"Mahon-et.  The  Senator  Is  qui'e  ritjht, 
and  that  leads  me  to  make  this  observation! 
In  the  light  of  the  debiite  which  I  have 
already  read  earlier  today  it  is  clear  that  if 
the  fram.ers  of  the  Constitution  had  wan.t*Hl 
to  make  a  Federal  rule  of  qualification,  since 
It  is  clear  that  they  knew  exa<:t;y  what  tl.e 
Issue  was,  they  would  have  written  It  into 
the  Constitution.  One  member,  socond'^d  by 
anocher  m.ember  of  the  C  jnvPT.'iou.  indeed 
tried  to  do  that,  and  the  effort  was  defeated, 
and  then  as  the  Senat'^r  from  Alabam.a  has 
so  cr^^en'Iy  remarked  125  years  later,  when 
the  people  oX  the  country  were  providing  for 
the  p<jpular  elect-on  of  US.  Senators,  they 
decreed  again  that  the  quaJif.cations  of  the 
electors  who  should  choo.'^e  the  Senators 
should  be  the  same  as  those  of  the 
elec*.ors  of  the  mnst  numerous  branch  of  the 
re.spectlv»  State  IrgL^Utiires.  There  can  be 
no  qucftinn,  it  seem^  to  me,  of  the  meaniiig 
of  the  language. 

The  drafters  of  the  Constitution,  and  tlie 
States,  when  they  amended  the  Constitution 
to  provide  fur  popular  election  of  Senators, 


did  precisely  what  t^e  .Senat<ir  from  Texas 
said,  they  decreed  that  the  FederiU  quali- 
fications .n  each  State  should  be  those  which 
each  Sta-.e  adopted  for  Itself.  Tl.at  is  not 
only  my  view,  the  rtew  of  tl.e  Sen. iter  from 
Texas,  th»  view  ni  the  mirif^rlty  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee:  it  has  been  the  view  of 
every  pierion  who  ha*  commented  up  n  the 
CorLstititlon  fr  na  the  time  it  was  written 
and  adopted  down  to  the  hour  when  the 
sponsfirs  ■:"  tiie  propKiscd  legislation  under- 
tiook  to  sei>ar  lie  Federal  qualifications  from 
State  qu,ilifirat.< 'tis. 

Mr.  President,  section  2  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  126  provides  that  noth- 
ing in  this  article  .shall  be  constnied  to 
invalidate  ar.y  provision  of  law  denyiiiK 
the  rieht  Ui  vote  to  paupers  or  persons 
s\:pported  at  public  expense  or  by  chari- 
table instilution.s.  Tliis  section  of  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendment 
poses  problems  and  I  believe  that  if  this 
measure  u  re  enacted,  ir  would  have 
serious  effect  on  the  laws  of  a  number  of 
States. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Florida,  the 
author  of  thf  amencimert  in  testifying 
before  the  Constitutional  Amendments 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv  in  the  84th  ConRre.s.s.  stated 
that  he  added  section  2  to  his  amend- 
ment for  the  rea.--on  that  if  the  prop^jsed 
constitutimal  amendment  were  to  ex- 
clude property  qualifications  in  general 
terrn.s.  the  joint  r'\^Iution  mi?ht  run  mtn 
opposition  from  States  which  have  either 
in  their  constitutions  or  in  their  .statutes 
provisions  which  prohibit  part.cipation 
in  elections  hv  paipers  or  persons  who 
are  inhabitants  of  public  institution.s  and 
charves  upon  the  eeneral  public,  and  that 
section  2  wa.';,  therefore,  added  to  the 
joint  resfjlutif  n  to  meet  that  point.  The 
dist.nt'uished  Senator  from  F^irida  went 
on  to  obj>erve  that  various  States  have 
adopted  such  procedures  because  it  has 
been  found  that  corruption  in  State  elec- 
tions has  re.sulted  frr-m  efforts  to  domi- 
nate the  votin':  of  inhabitants  of  poor- 
houses  and  insuiutions  of  that  kmd.  to 
the  de^r^x'  that  such  St.ites  felt  it  was 
important  a.s  a  State  policy  to  prohibit, 
either  by  con.stitutional  amendment,  as  is 
found  in  some  States,  or  by  statute,  the 
voting  of  public  charges  of  that  kind. 

In  connecLion  witii  .seciion  2  of  the 
amendment,  the  riLstinKuished  author  of 
the  joint  re.solution  included  for  the 
record  a  m.emorandum.  dated  r>erember 
7.  1950.  from  the  Librarj'  of  Congress. 
WTuIe  the  memorandum  from  the  lA- 
brarv"  of  Congress  observes  that  the  pro- 
visions of  secuon  2,  relating  to  paupers 
or  persons  supported  at  public  expense 
or  by  charitable  institutions,  would  meet 
the  pos.sible  objertjons  of  some  Stntes. 
it  does  ca.-t  some  doubt  as  to  the  possible 
effect  of  tills  joint  resolution  on  certain 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  registering 
and  voting  in  tJae  New  Enj.'land  States. 
The  Librarv  of  Congress  memorandum 
observes  tnat  the  proposer!  const  itij- 
tioinal  amendment  would  possibly  require 
new  legislation  In  Maine.  Massachusetts. 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Ver- 
mont, where  the  laws  relating  to  regis- 
trauon  and  voting  are  closely  integrated 
with  poll-tax  a.s,s«s.s-ments  or  collections. 
Rhode  Island  constitutional  and  statu- 
tory provi.sions  reducing  the  length  of 
residence  required   for   persons   owning 


real  estate  would  also  be  eliminated. 
Such  a  provision  di^icnminates  in  favor 
of  proi.erty  owners,  di-squalifying  non- 
property  owners  for  a  year. 

Mr.  President  the  possible  effect  that 
this  proposed  const iiiitional  amendment 
coul!  have  on  the  retri.stration  and  voting 
laws  of  the  New  England  Stales  lend.s 
further  substance  to  my  view  that  Con- 
gress would  be  showing  better  Judgment 
by  seeking  tiie  abolition  of  the  poll  tax. 
Uirough  action  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
five  States,  rather  than  adopting  a  con- 
stitutional amendment,  wnich  could  pos- 
sibly create  havoc  with  some  provisions 
of  State  laws. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  Congress  should  not  be  directing 
its  energies  and  attentions  toward  a 
small  minority  of  five  States  and  sliould 
not  be  calling  into  play  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  route  of  amendmg  tlie 
Constitution  in  order  to  do  away  with 
the  poll-tax  requirements  of  five  States. 
The  Congress  has  better  things  to  do. 
and  matters  of  nationwide  importance 
should  not  be  neglected  while  the  Con- 
gress debates  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment stnkmg  out  a  provision  of  St^ite 
statutes  havmg  t^  do  with  tiie  qualiftca- 
tions  of  electors.  In  view  of  the  lan;:uai^'e 
of  section  2  and  its  possible  effect  upon 
the  voting  and  registration  laws  of  the 
New  England  States.  I  suggest  that, 
rather  than  muddy  the  waters  any  fur- 
ther, we  permit  the  affected  StaU?s  to 
remedy  the  situation  in  the  way  Uiat 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  other 
States  which  have  aboUshed  the  poll  t^x. 
Mr  President,  let  me  say  that  I  hope 
the  Mis-sissippl  Le^slature  never  will  do 
that,  but  that  is  a  decision  for  its  deter- 
mination. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Senate  in  its 
wisdom  siiould  act  in  such  haste  m  pro- 
posing a  constitutional  amendment  di- 
rected at  the  prerogatives  of  five  States 
of  the  Federal  Union,  and  In  the  same 
amendment  include  language  which 
casts  a  cloud  upon  the  validity  of  laws 
of  other  States  of  the  Union.  Is  it  sensi- 
ble to  direct  legislation  toward  the  con- 
duct of  five  States  and  in  the  same 
breath  disrupt  the  laws  of  other  sover- 
eign States? 

In  connection  with  the  possible  cloud 
that  .section  2  of  the  Holland  joint  reso- 
lution would  cast  upon  State  laws  re- 
lating to  registration  and  votmg.  and 
closely  interwoven  with  poll-tax  assess- 
ments, Senators  should  reflect  upon  the 
action  taken  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Con.stitutional  Amendments  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  25  in  the  83d  Congress. 
In  reporting  a  similar  Holland  joint  res- 
olution to  the  full  Judiciary  Committee, 
the  subcommittee  struck  the  provisions 
of  section  2  from  the  joint  resolution. 
If  there  was  then  doubt  about  section  2. 
that  doubt  remains  today. 

Mr.  President,  what  has  been  the 
prior  history  of  (his  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendmeht? 

In  the  81st  Congress,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Florida,  for  him- 
self and  other  Senators,  introduced  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  34  on  January  13. 
1949  A  public  hearing  was  held  on  the 
re.solution  by  the  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  on  May  18,  1D49.     On 
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May  23,  1949.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
34  was  reported  from  subcommittee  t-o 
the  full  Comnmtee  on  the  Judiciary. 
What  happened  to  Smate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 34.  Mr.  President?  On  June  2. 
1949.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  34  was 
postponed  indefinitely  by  action  of  the 
full  Coriimitt.ee  on  the  Judiciary. 

In  the  83d  C  ingress  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Florida,  for  him- 
self and  other  Senators,  on  January  23. 

1953.  introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
25.     More  than  a  year  later,  on  May  11, 

1954,  a  public  -if-anng  was  held  by  the 
Constitutional  Amendments  Subcom- 
mittee on  Senute  Joint  Resolution  25. 
On  May  13.  i:)54.  that  resolution  was 
reported  from  .subcommittee  to  the  full 
committee,  witl-  no  action  taken  by  the 
full  Committee  on  the  Judicia-y. 

In  the  84th  Congress  the  disunguLshed 
senior  Senator  from  Florida,  for  himself 
and  other  Senators,  introduced  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  29  on  January  26.  1955. 
More  than  a  year  later  public  hearings 
were  held  by  the  Subcommlliee  on  Con- 
stitutional Amendments  in  April  1956; 
and  on  June  14.  1956,  St  nate  Joint  Res- 
olution 29  was  reported  from  sutxrom- 
mittee  to  the  full  commiuee.  Ihe  full 
committee,  in  its  wisdom,  took  no  action 
on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  29. 

In  the  85th  Congress  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Florida,  for  liimself 
and  other  Senators,  on  January  17.  1957. 
introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution  33. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments  took  no  action  dm-ing  Uie 
85th  Congress  on  th-is  resolution. 

Mr  President,  in  the  pa.st  10  .vears  the 
ConiniiiU'e  on  the  Judiciary  has  had 
ample  opportunity  to  consider  and  study 
the  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
which  i.s  before  the  Senate  today.  Dui- 
ing  that  10-year  period  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  could  have,  in  its 
judgment,  reported  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  the  Senate  for  coiL-^idera- 
tion.  In  this  lo->ear  period  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  did  not  report  such  a 
resolution,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
the  81st  Congres^s,  as  prc\iously  men- 
tioned, the  committee  actually  postponed 
lurtlier  consideration  of  tliis  pioposal. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  each  year 
that  this  amendment  was  miroduced  m 
this  10-year  period  it  was  always  intro- 
duced at  the  commencement  of  a  session 
of  a  Congress.  Yet  this  time,  it  was  in- 
troduced at  a  late  hour  in  the  1st  session 
of  the  86th  Congress. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  tliat  the 
Senate  could  well  abide  by  the  wisdom 
exercised  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary in  the  past  10  years,  and  refrain 
from  taking  any  action  on  this  resolu- 
tion, but  rather  leave  it  up  to  the  five 
remaining  States  themselves  to  take  the 
necessary  action  sought  by  this  proposed 
constitutional  amendment. 

I  desire  to  advert  for  a  moment  to  the 
provisions  of  the  MissiE.sippi  constitution 
pertaining  to  the  payment  of  poll  taxes. 
That  provision  is  contained  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  1890  and  is  section  243,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

Sic.  243  A  uniform  poll  tox  of  $2,  to  be 
Used  In  aid  of  the  common  schools,  and  for 
no  other  purpose.  Is  hereby  Imposed  on  every 
Inhabltent  of  this  State,  msle  or  female  be- 
tween the   ages  of  21   and   60  years,  except 
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persons  who  are  deaf  and  dumb  or  bl.nd,  or 
who  are  maimed  by  loss  of  hand  or  foot;  said 
tax  to  be  a  lien  only  upon  taxable  property. 
The  board  of  supervisors  of  any  county  may, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  common  schools 
in  that  county,  increase  the  poll  tax  In  said 
county  but  In  no  case  shall  the  entire  poll 
tax  exceed  In  any  l  year  $3  on  each  poll.  No 
criminal  proceedings  shall  be  allowed  to  en- 
force the  collection  of  the  poll  tax. 

This  section  of  the  Mississippi  con- 
stitution requires  the  payment  of  a  poll 
tax  without  regard  to  voting  qualifica- 
tions. Every  citizen  not  within  the  ex- 
ceptions stated  in  the  section  is  required 
to  pay  the  tax  whether  he  or  she  votes 
or  not. 

Section  206  of  the  Mississippi  consti- 
tution provides  for  the  creation  of  a  com- 
mon school  fund  suflBcient  to  maintam 
the  common  schools  for  a  term  of  4 
months,  which  common  school  fund  suf- 
ficient to  maintam  the  schools  for  4 
months  is  to  consist  of  the  poll  tax  to  be 
retained  in  the  counties  where  the  tax 
is  collected,  and  a  State  common  school 
fund  to  be  taken  from  the  general  funds 
in  the  State  treasury."  It  further  pro- 
vides that  any  county  may  levy  addi- 
tional taxes  to  mamtain  its  schools  for  a 
lonser  term  than  4  months. 

Section  241  of  the  Mi-ssissippi  consti- 
tution enumerates  the  qualifications 
of  voters,  one  of  which  i.s  the  requirtm.ent 
that  all  poll  taxes  shall  have  beifn  paid 
for  the  2  preceding  years,  provided  the 
person  has  liad  an  opportunity  to  pay 
the  tax.  The  $2  pr>Il  i.ax  required  to  be 
a&se.ssed  and  collected  by  tlie  counties 
helps  make  up  the  funds  provided  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  schools  for  4  months. 
Additional  taxes  collectc-d  by  the  county 
may  include  $1  per  capita  poll  tax.  which 
levy,  with  any  additional  property  taxes 
the  county  may  impose,  poes  into  its  own 
school  fund  The  State  helps  to  provide 
the  funds  up  to  the  amount  necessary 
to  maintam  the  schools  for  4  montiis. 
Beyond  that  the  county  itself  assumes 
the  burden. 

Section  9744  of  the  Mississippi  Code 
makes  all  taxes  a  lien  upon  the  property 
assessed.  Section  9746  makes  every  lav^  - 
ful  tax  a  debt  at^aiii^t  the  owner  of  the 
property  or  the  person  or  corporation 
ownin'-'  the  business  or  profession  upon 
which  the  tax  is  imposed. 

In  dealm.c  with  ix)ll  taxes,  section  243 
of  the  Mississippi  constitution  provides 
that  the  poll  tax  shall  be  a  hen  only 
upon  taxiible  property.  It  would  thus 
appear  that  there  are  no  harsh  pro- 
visions for  the  fts.sessment  and  collection 
of  poll  taxes.  The  tax  is  required  of  only 
those  who  presumably  are  able  to  pay  it 
without  its  being  a  burden.  Persons 
above  the  age  of  60  years  are  exempted 
as  are  persons  who  are  deaf,  or  dumb. 
or  blmd.  or  maimed  by  lo.ss  of  hand  or 
foot.  The  tax  being  a  lien  only  upon 
taxable  property,  persons  not  owning 
taxable  propertA- — that  is,  property  above 
his  exemption — do  not  liave  to  bother  to 
pay  the  tax.  Person^  who  are  denied  the 
ri^ht  to  vote  because  of  their  failure  to 
pay  poll  taxes,  are  persons  under  the  age 
of  60  wlio  are  not  deaf,  dumb,  or  blind, 
and  have  not  suffered  the  loss  of  a  hand 
or  a  foot. 

Tn  the  event  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment    were    adopted     prohibiting     the 


States  from  making  the  payment  of  poll 
taxes  a  qualification  for  electors,  the 
amendment  would  relieve  no  citizen  of 
Mississippi  {.f  the  obligation  to  pay  the 
poll  tax.  It  is  a  Legitimate  and  proper 
tax  imposed  for  the  .-support  of  public 
schools.  It  .should  be  kept  m  mind  that 
so  far  as  Mississippi  is  concerned  poll 
taxes  have  to  be  paid  by  even-  voter  re- 
gardless of  SOX,  or  color,  race,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude  All  m.ust  pay  it 
except  tho.se  who  come  within  the  ex- 
emptions. Tliere  is  no  discrimination. 
All  are  treated  ahke,  as  the  pa\Tnent  is 
required  of  all  In  the  event  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  con.stitutional  am.end- 
ment.  so  far  as  it  affect.?  Mississippi,  the 
poll  tax  is  a  requirement  for  all  within 
the  class  t<5  pay.  it  would  prohibit  the 
payment  of  a  poll  tax  being  used  as  a 
requirement  for  voting. 

In  summarv.  it  can  be  stated  that  our 
Coiistitution,  as  adopted  m  1787.  placed 
no  limitations  upon  the  power  of  tlie 
Stat.es  to  prescribe  the  qualifications  for 
their  voters.  However,  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  two  hmitations 
have  been  written  into  the  Constitution 
by  cx>nstitutional  amendments.  The  15ih 
amendment  prohibited  the  States  from 
denying  the  riuht  of  a  citizen  to  vote  on 
accoimt  of  race,  color,  or  previous  con- 
dition of  servitude.  The  19th  amend- 
ment took  away  the  power  of  tlie  States 
to  exclude  persons  on  account  of  sex. 

These  constitutional  amendments  pro- 
posed to  the  people  by  the  Congress  and 
ratified  by  the  States  recognized  that 
there  were  no  limitations  m  the  original 
Constitution  on  the  power  of  the  States 
to  presenile  whatever  qualificatioias  for 
voters  they  might  impose.  Prior  to  the 
15th  amendment  the  States  could  ex- 
clude from  voting  persons  of  specified 
race  or  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude.  After  the  adoption  of  the  15th 
amendment,  the  States  could  not  so  Lmit 
the  riyht  to  vote  for  those  reasons.  Prior 
to  the  I9th  amendment  the  States  could 
exclude  women  from  voting.  After  the 
adoption  of  the  19ih  amendment,  the 
States  had  to  treat  men  and  women  alike 
for  voting  purposes. 

Thus,  de-spite  the  enactment  of  these 
two  constitutional  amendments,  tine 
States  are  stili  free  to  prescribe  whatever 
qualifications  they  see  fit  to  require  of 
voters,  except  tliat  persons  may  not  be 
denied  the  right  to  vote  because,  first. 
of  their  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude,  or  second,  because  of  sex. 
The.se  are  the  oruy  Limitations  presently 
existing  on  the  power  of  the  sovereign 
States  to  prescribe  their  qualificatioris  for 
electors. 

I  subm.it  that  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment such  as  here  proposed,  which  would 
deny  to  the  States  the  right  to  maKe  pay- 
ment of  a  poll  tax  a  qualification,  would 
be  a  far  more  disturbing  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  the  States  than  wei-e  the  15th 
and  19th  amendments,  because  this  pro- 
posed amendment  go^s  to  the  verj-  heart 
of  the  right  of  a  State  to  prescribe  the 
qualifications  for  all  voters.  Tlie  15ih 
and  19th  amendments  did  not  affect  the 
qualifications  of  voters  in  general.  They 
did  not  change  the  qualifications  the 
voters  had  to  meet.  They  did  not  take 
away  any  right  the  States  had  to  pre- 
scribe qualifications  for  existing  voters; 
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but,  the  amendment  now  proposed  would 
Limit  the  right  of  the  States  as  to  all  vot- 
ers. This  would  constitute  a  precedent 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  take  over 
all  the  powers  of  the  States  to  prescribe 
the  pualiflcations  of  their  electors.  It  is 
a  step  toward  a  centralized  Federal 
Government  at  the  expense  of  the  powers 
and  qualifications  traditionally  reserved 
to  the  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  it  is  far 
more  desirable  to  let  the  five  remaining 
States  which  still  Impose  a  poll  tax  to 
act  through  their  own  legislatures  rather 
than  to  have  the  National  Government, 
through  a  constitutional  amendment. 
whittle  away  the  sovereignty  of  the  in- 
dividual States. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  I  intend  to 
say  today,  but  I  wish  to  give  notice  that 
before  this  debate  is  over  I  am  going  to 
have  much  more  to  say  on  this  question. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair) .  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr  President.  I  a-sk  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  addressed 
himself  to  the  proposed  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  !  Mr.  Javits  1 , 
which  would  seek  to  abolish,  by  statute. 
the  poll  tax  in  the  several  States.  The 
address  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  was 
80  masterful  and  so  destructive  of  the 
arguments  presented  in  behalf  of  the 
Javits  amendment  that  I  shall  address 
myself  more  particularly  at  this  time  to 
the  proposed  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  IMr.  Holland!. 
which  amendment  embodies  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  '.o  abol- 
ish the  poll  tax. 

There  is  far  more  at  issue  in  this 
debate  than  the  poll  tax.  Those  of  us 
who  oppose  the  proposal  to  abolish  the 
poll  tax  do  so  because  of  a  deep  concern 
for  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  preservation  of  our  Federal  sys- 
tem of  government. 

As  we  all  know,  the  poll  tax  is  a  dimin- 
ishing phenomenon.  It  is  levied  in  only 
5  of  the  50  States.  The  rates  are  uni- 
formly moderate,  and  its  influence  on 
the  size  of  the  electorate  is  too  iasignin- 
cant  to  be  measured. 

Let  me  interpolate  to  say  that  the  poll 
tax  in  the  State  of  Alabama  is  only  $1.50 
a  year,  and  it  cannot  go  back  for  more 
than  1  year.  In  other  words,  the  full 
amount  anyone  might  have  to  pay  to 
vote  would  be  $3.  If  he  failed  for  1  year 
to  pay  his  poll  tax.  the  next  year  he 
would  pay  $3.  but  the  very  maximum 
amount  he  would  have  to  pay,  even  if 
he  were  in  default  for  many  years,  would 
be  only  $3.  The  regular  poll  tax  is  only 
a  dollar  and  a  half.  I  emphasize  that 
every  dollar  derived  from  the  poll  tax 
is  earmarked  for  our  public  schools,  and 
goes  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of 
Alabama.  This  is  a  tax  for  educational 
purposes. 


Yet  we  are  asked  to  consider  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  order  to  deal  with  this  .so-called 
evil,  which  all  the  facts  show  is  far  more 
imaginary  than  real. 

My  opposition  to  the  proposal  is  based 
upon  three  mam  points: 

First.  An  amendment  further  restrict- 
ing the  States  powers  to  determine  the 
qualifications  of  the  electorate  would 
constitute  a  diminishing  of  the  States 
remaining  powers  and  functions. 

The  Founding  Fathers  provided  for 
the  possibility  of  amending  the  Consti- 
tution, but  I  am  certain  that  they  did  not 
envision  the  eventuality  of  amendmenls 
which  would  undermine  the  very  basis 
of  our  Federal  .system  of  government 

I  therefore  believe  that  the  propased 
amendment  offered  by  the  di.stintiuished 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland  1 
contravenes  the  very  spirit  and  philoso- 
phy of  the  Federal  Constitution 

In  the  second  place,  on  the  face  of  it 
it  is  unnece.=;san,-.  As  I  have  suggested, 
we  are  dealing  with  an  artificial  i.ssue 
At  this  time  poll  ta.xes  are  so  rare  and 
so  irmocuous  that  it  requires  consider- 
able imagination  to  claim  that  they  serve 
as  any  barrier  to  the  exercise  of  the 
franchise  by  anyone 

In  the  third  place,  such  an  amend- 
ment is  most  undesirable  The  use  of 
the  amendment  process  should  be  con- 
fined to  pre-ssmg  issues  of  national  im- 
port which  cannot  be  handled  without 
changing  the  Federal  Constitution.  In 
the  absence  of  such  issues  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  adhere  as  faithfully  and 
as  diligently  as  pcssiblc  to  the  basic  dcK?- 
ument.  the  spirit,  and  the  philosophy  of 
our  Federal  Republic. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  early 
days,  and  for  many  years  in  the  history 
of  our  country,  many  of  our  States  re- 
quired the  payment  of  poll  taxes  as  a 
prerequisite  for  voting.  Practically  all 
the  States  had  .some  such  qualifications. 
Some  of  the  States  had  a  much  more 
stringent  and  burdensome  qualification. 
namely,  the  ownership  or  the  tioldmg  of 
property 

The  poll  tax  came  into  being  not  to  re- 
-strict  suffrage,  but  as  a  measure  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  eligible  voters  by 
substituting  the  poll  tax  for  other 
onerous  ta.xes  and  stringent  require- 
ments. 

At  the  time  the  Constitution  was  being 
written  in  1787,  most  of  the  State.s — at 
least  9  of  the  13— had  spoken,  and  had 
fixed,  by  their  own  constitutions,  the 
qualifications  of  tho.se  who  should  vote 
for  the  members  of  their  own  legisla- 
tures. 

What  were  those  qualifications''  I 
should  hke  to  sum  up.  in  a  few  minutes, 
the  qualifications  which  the  original 
States,  which  brought  the  Constitution 
into  being,  had  themselves  prescribed  for 
their  voters. 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  small,  but 
great.  State  of  New  Hampshire,  from 
which  some  of  the  minutemen  came  in 
the  early  days,  the  State  which  Rave  us 
Daniel  Webster.  Before  this  debate  is 
concluded,  I  shall  perhaps  refer  to  some 
of  Mr.  Webster's  great  speeches  on  the 
Constitution. 

The  men  from  New  Hampshire  fought 
the  battles  of  the  Revolution  in  order 
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tiiat  the  Constitution  might  be  born  that 
the  rights  of  the  States  mi^ht  be  sale- 
guarded,  and.  most  of  all.  that  the  power 
miKht  reside  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
and  not  in  a  central,  arbirtan,-  govern- 
m-'iu.  This.  Indeed,  is  what  the  min- 
utemen died  for — the  boys  from  the 
hill.s  and  mountains  of  New  Hampshire. 

What  were  the  qualifications  in  New 
Hampshire'  A  voter  had  to  be  a  free- 
holder.  He  had  to  own  property:  he 
had  to  own  real  estate.  But  the  qualifi- 
cations in  New  Hampshire  did  not  stop 
there  They  went  further,  and  what  do 
Senators  suppose  a  voter  had  to  do''  He 
iiad  to  pay  a  poll  tax.  the  very  tax  we 
are  di.scussing  now.  Voters  in  New 
Hampshire  had  to  pay  a  poll  tax  at  the 
time  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stares  was  being  written. 

The  next  State  in  the  list  is  the  State 
of  the  granite  hills,  the  beautiful  little 
State  of  Vermont,  a  State  whose  sons 
also  played  a  heroic  part  in  the  War  of 
the  Revolution  When  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  v,;vs  bfing  drafted, 
in  order  to  vote  in  Vermont  a  man  other- 
wise eligible  to  vote — in  order  to  meet 
the  prerequisite— had  to  be  a  freeholder. 
He  had  to  own  property. 

The  next  State  is  the  great  old  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  the  Ptate 
of  Samuel  Adams.  John  Hancock.  John 
Adams.  John  Quincy  Adam.s,  Or  Warren, 
and  the  other  great  heroes  of  the  Revo- 
lution. In  order  to  vote  in  Massachu- 
setts the  requirement  was  that  one  must 
own  a  freehold  with  an  aiinual  income  of 
3  pounds,  or  an  estate  of  60  pounds. 
One  had  to  be  a  property  owner  in  order 
to  vote  in  Ma.ssachu.setts.  That  State  did 
not  let  one  off  with  paying  a  poll  tax 
of  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  half:  a  voter 
had  to  be  a  property  owner. 

In  the  great  Empire  State  of  New  York 
the  voter  had  to  be  a  freeholder  of  20 
pounds,  paying  rent  of  40  shillings.  He 
had  to  have  a  freehold  of  100  pounds  in 
order  to  vote  for  State  .senator.  They 
seemed  to  prescribe  a  greater  prerequi- 
site for  voting  for  State  senator  than  for 
members  of  the  mast  numerous  branch 
of  the  legi.'^lature,  which  meant  they  pre- 
scribed a  greater  prerequisite  for  voting 
for  State  senator  than  was  required  for 
voting  for  a  Member  of  the  Federal 
Congre.ss. 

In  New  Jersey  one  had  to  own  an 
estate  of  50  pounds;  he  had  to  be  a 
property  owner. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  voter  had  to  be 
a  State  or  county   taxpayer 

In  Delaware  the  citizen  in  order  to 
exercise  the  right  to  vote  also  had  to  be 
a  State  or  county  taxpayer. 

In  Maryland  the  voter  had  to  be  a 
freeholder  of  50  acres,  or  have  property 
worth  30  p>ounds. 

In  North  Carolina  the  voter  had  to 
own  a  freehold  of  50  acres  in  a  county, 
and  must  have  owned  it  for  6  months 
before  the  election.  It  was  ahso  a  re- 
quirement that  the  voter  had  paid  his 
public  taxes  If  the  citizen  had  not  paid 
his  public  taxes  he  could  not  vote.  In 
other  words,  he  not  only  had  to  own  the 
property,  but  he  had  to  pay  all  the  taxes 
on  the  property,  and  if  he  was  in  any 
way  delinquent  in  the  paying  of  his 
taxes,  he  could  not  vote. 
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In  South  Carolina  the  voter  had  to  be 
a  freeholder  of  50  acres  or  a  town  lot, 
or  he  had  to  pay  taxes  equal  to  the  tax 
on  50  acres.  That  is.  if  the  voter  did 
not  own  50  acres,  he  must,  as  a  require- 
ment for  voting,  have  paid  a  tax  equal 
to  the  tax  on  50  acres. 

In  Georgia  the  voter  had  to  own  prop- 
erty in  an  amount  of  10  pounds,  or  have 
a  trade  as  a  mechanic,  or  be  a  taxpayer. 

The  State  of  Kentucky  was  not  one  of 
the  Thirteen  Original  States.  It  was 
one  of  the  first  States  to  be  admitted 
into  the  Union,  however,  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution.  It 
came  into  the  Union  in  1792.  only  3  years 
after  the  fonnation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  order  to  be  a  voter  in 
Kentucky,  a  citizen  had  to  be  a  tax- 
payer. 

In  Tenne.s.see,  which  was  admitted 
shortly  thereafter,  a  voter  had  to  be  a 
freeholder, 

Mr  President,  the.se  were  the  qualifi- 
cations of  electors  when  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  were  admitted  into  the  Union 
shortly  after  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

These  were  the  qualifications  the 
States  prescribed  respecting  their  elec- 
tors when  the  Constitution  was  being 
drafted  in  Philadelphia,  when  the  dele- 
gates from  the  States  were  busy  writing 
that  document  at  tiie  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. 

Thus,  in  the  debates  at  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  as  reported  by  El- 
Lott,  we  find  James  Madison,  \^ho  had 
such  a  major  part  in  writing  the  Con- 
stitution that  we  commoruy  refer  to  him 
as  the  father  of  ti-ie  Constitution,  sug- 
gesting that  there  be  a  definite  state- 
ment of  qualifications  placed  in  the  Con- 
stitution, and  expressing  the  opinion 
that  the  freeholders  of  the  country — 
landowners — would  be  the  safest  de- 
pository of  republican  liberty. 

The  delegates  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  knew  what  the  States 
qualifications  were,  and  therefore  when 
they  wrote  into  the  Constitution  that  the 
quahfications  for  electors  for  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  should  be 
the  qualifications  for  the  electors  for  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  leg- 
islatures, they  knew  exactly  what  they 
were  doing. 

They  knew  what  those  qualifications 
were  in  the  13  States.  As  we  recall  un- 
der the  original  Constitution  Senators 
were  elected  by  the  members  of  the  State 
legislatures.  We  also  recall  that  when 
we  provided  in  the  17th  amendment, 
which  was  adopted  in  1913.  for  the  di- 
rect election  of  Senators,  rather  than 
their  election  by  the  State  legislatures, 
there  was  wTitten  Into  the  17th  amend- 
ment the  same  provision,  namely,  that 
the  qualifications  for  electors  for  U.S. 
Senators  should  bo  the  qualifications 
prescribed  by  the  States  for  electors  for 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
legislatures. 

We  must  recall  that  in  1787  when  the 
Constitution  was  written  the  States  were 
absolute  sovereigns.  They  had  joined  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  They 
had  proclaimed  their  independence  of 
the  British  Crown.  They  had  fought 
through  8  long,  terrible,  and  bloody 
years  to  win  their  independence,   and 


they  stood  absolutely  Independent  and 
free  from  any  other  sovereignty  on  this 
earth.  Their  own  sovereignty  was  full, 
complete,  and  absolute. 

So  they  gathered  In  Philadelphia  in 
their  sovereign  capacities,  through  their 
delegates,  to  write  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  question  was.  How 
much  of  their  sovereienty  would  they 
yield  to  the  Federal  Government?  The 
Federal  Government  was  not  in  being; 
it  had  no  existence;  it  had  no  sovereign- 
ty. The  only  sovereignty  the  Federal 
Government  could  have  would  be  such 
sovereignty  as  was  granted  it  by  the  sov- 
ereign States  of  that  time. 

Anyone  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  writing  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, anyone  who  has  taken  thr  time  to 
read  Mr.  Madison's  notes  on  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  and  what  transpired 
in  that  Convention  when  the  Constitu- 
tion was  being  written,  knows  liow  jeal- 
ous were  the  several  States  of  their  sov- 
ereignty and  how  reluctant  they  were  to 
yield  very  much  of  that  sovereignty  to 
any  federal  government. 

Mindful  of  their  sovereignty,  zostful 
and  determined,  insofar  as  possible,  to 
keep  within  their  own  liands  a.s  much  of 
their  sovereignty  as  tliey  possibly  could. 
and  still  have  a  federal  government  to 
meet  the  problems  which  liad  to  be  met 
by  a  central  federal  government,  what 
did  tliey  do?  They  provided  that  every 
State  should  have  two  Senators — two 
Members  in  this  body — no  matter  how 
large  or  how  small  the  State  miPht  be, 
no  matter  what  its  industrial  develop- 
ment might  be.  no  matter  what  its  fi- 
nancial development  or  its  agricultural 
development  might  be.  No  matter  what 
might  be  the  status  of  a  State  in  its 
power,  its  influence,  its  ability  to  in- 
fluence other  States  and  other  persons 
in  other  States.  eveiT  S'atc  in  the  United 
States  should  have  equal  representation 
in  the  Senate.  It  should  have  two  Sena- 
tors— its  own  two  Senators.  Then,  as 
will  be  recalled,  the  delegates  to  the  Con- 
vention went  one  further  step,  and  pro- 
vided that  no  State  should  liave  its  rep- 
resentation in  this  body  reduced  or  taken 
away  from  it  without  its  consent.  This 
meant  that  no  matter  how  small  the 
State  might  be,  how  weak,  how  ineffec- 
tive, how  uninflucnt;al  it  miuht  be,  it 
would  have  equal  representation  in  this 
body:  it  would  have  two  Senators  along 
with  the  two  Senators  of  tlic  mo-n  power- 
ful, the  wealthiest,  and  the  greatest  State 
of  the  Union. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  of  jealous  regard 
for  their  rights  and  determination  to 
secure  the  primary-  authority  of  the 
States  in  the  Government,  tliat  the  ques- 
tion of  qualifications  of  electors  was 
considered  and  debated. 

When  we  consult  Madison's  notes  we 
find  that  there  were  three  schools  of 
thought  in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion with  reference  to  the  matter  of 
qualifications  of  electors  to  vote  for 
Members  of  Congress. 

One  school  of  thought  felt  that  the 
qualifications  should  be  prescribed  in 
the  Constitution  itself. 

The  second  school  of  thought  felt  that 
the  qualifications  should  be  left  to  Con- 
gress; that  the  Constitution  should  pro- 


vide that  the  Congress  should  have  the 
power  to  prescribe  the  qualifications. 

The  third  school  of  thought,  which,  as 
we  know  so  well,  prevailed  in  the  Con- 
.stitutional  Convention,  was  that  the 
qualifications  for  the  electors  should  be 
those  fixed  by  the  States  for  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture. 

That  provision,  a.s  we  know,  is  sec- 
tion 2,  article  I.  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

We  find  in  Mr.  Madison's  notes,  as 
compiled  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Elliot,  and 
published  by  J.  B.  Lippmcott  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1907,  in  volume  V.  page  385: 

Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania, 
moved  to  strike  out  the  last  member  of 
the  section,  beginning  with  the  words  •'qual- 
ifications of  electors,"  In  order  that  some 
other  provision  might  be  substituted  which 
would  restrain  the  right  of  suffrage  to  free- 
holders. 

In  other  words,  Gouverneur  Morris 
not  only  wanted  the  Constitution  to  fix 
the  qualifications  for  the  electors  but 
he  wanted  at  least  one  of  those  qualifi- 
cation.s  to  be  that  the  elector  should  be 
a  freeholder,  that  he  should  own  prop- 
erty. So  Gouverneur  Morris  moved  to 
amend  the  proposal  to  wnte  in  the  q'lal- 
ification  that  the  electors  should  be 
freeholders. 
Mr.  Fitzsimons  seconded  the  motion. 
Mr.  Williamson  was  opposed  to  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Wilson,  who  wa.s  also,  incidentally, 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
one  of  the  ablest  men,  as  we  know,  in  the 
Convention,  and  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
Founding  Fathers,  then  rose  to  speak. 

Bf^fore  I  read  what  tl:ie  different  dele- 
gates said.  I  should  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  the  committee 
which  proposed  the  provision  in  secllcn 
2,  article  I.  of  the  Constitution — the  sec- 
tion to  which  I  have  just  referred — which 
is  the  section  dealing  with  the  qualifica- 
tions of  voters.  The  committee  was 
termed,  in  the  language  of  tlie  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  "the  committee  of 
detail." 

Tlie  committee  of  detail  was  composed 
of  Mr.  Rutledgc.  of  South  Carolina:  Ed- 
mund Randolph,  of  Virginia;  Nathaniel 
Gorham.  of  Ma.ssachusetts,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  VvTiole; 
Oliver  Ellsworth:  and  James  Wilson,  of 
Pennsylvania.  John  Rutledge.  as  we  re- 
call, was  offered  a  place  on  the  first  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  and  was  afterward  ap- 
pointed Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States.  Edmund  R-andolph.  we  recall, 
was  George  Washington's  first  Attorney 
General.  Later  Oliver  Ell.sworth  was 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  and 
James  WiLson  was  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet. 

Where  could  there  have  been  found 
at  that  time  in  all  the  world,  or  where 
could  there  be  found  today  or  at  any 
other  time  in  all  the  world,  a  committee 
of  abler  or  more  distinguished  lawyers 
and  students  of  government,  or  more 
capable  political  draftsmen  than  the  men 
who  constituted  the  committee  which 
wrote  section  2  of  article  I?  "Wliere  could 
a  more  brilliant  galaxy  of  stars  in  the 
field  of  statesmanship  be  found  than 
these    great    lawyers,    students    of    the 
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philosophy  of  government,  students  of 
human  nature,  men  of  commonsense 
and  wisdom,  who  constituted  the  com- 
mittee which  wrote  section  2  of  article  I? 
I  was  about  the  read  that  after  Gouver- 
neur  Morris  moved  to  amend  the  com- 
mittee provision  leaving  to  the  States 
the  fixing  of  the  qualifications  for  elec- 
tors of  Members  of  Consress.  so  as  to 
require  that  the  electors  be  freeholders, 
or  so  as  to  make  sure  that  they  were 
property  owners  before  they  could  vote 
for  Members  of  the  House.  Mr.  Fitzsim- 
ons  seconded  the  motion.  Mr.  William- 
son opposed  it.  Then  Mr.  WiLson,  of 
Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  ablest  men  who 
sat  in  that  Convention,  rcse  and  made 
this  observation,  according  to  Madison's 
notes: 

This  part  of  the  report  w'vs  well  consid- 
ered by  the  committee,  and  he  [Mr  Wilson  | 
did  not  thlnlK  it  could  be  changed  for  the 
better.  It  was  difficult  to  form  anv  uni- 
form rule  of  qualifications  for  all  the  States. 
Unnecessary  innovations,  he  thought,  too, 
should  be  avoided. 

When  I  quote  that  language  about 
urmecessary  innovations,  I  come  back  to 
my  statement  of  a  few  minutes  a«o. 
namely,  that  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  other 
delegates  who  had  eathered  to  write  the 
Constitution  knew  exactly  what  quali- 
fications were  fixed  by  their  own  State 
constitutions.  So  when  Mr  Wiison  was 
speaking  about  no  innovations,  he  was, 
impliedly,  at  least,  makinsj  a  plea  for  the 
qualifications  fixe4  in  his  own  State  of 
Pennsylvania  and  fixed  by  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  other  Original  States. 

Mr.  Wilson  went  on  to  say: 

It  would  be  very  hard  and  disagreeable 
for  the  same  persons,  at  the  same  time,  to 
vote  for  --epresentatives  in  the  State  legis- 
lature and  to  be  excluded  from  a  vote  for 
those  In  the  National  Legislature. 

All  of  US  have  many  times  been  in 
polhng  booths  to  vote  We  know  that 
the  words  spoken  by  Mr.  Wiison  not  only 
were  true  in  1787,  but  they  are  just  as 
true  today.  Can  Senators  unagme  the 
disorder,  the  confusion,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty that  would  be  thrown  around  the 
exercise  of  a  right  which  is  the  mo.st 
sacred  right,  perhaps,  possessed  by  any 
American  citizen — the  right  to  the  bal- 
lot— if  there  were  one  set  of  qualifica- 
tions for  electors  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress, President,  and  Vice  Pre-^ident.  and 
if  there  were  another  set  of  qualifica- 
tions for  electors  of  State  legislatures 
and  State  officers? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, at  this  point  will  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Loiusiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  In  line  with 
the  able  argument  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is  making,  he  will  concede,  will  he 
not.  that  the  Congre.ss  does  have  power 
to  propose,  as  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, that  the  qualifications  of  voters  be 
fixed  by  a  means  different  from  that 
used  in  fixing  the  qualifications  of  elec- 
tors of  the  State  legislatures:  and  that  if 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
States  ratified  such  a  constitutional 
amendment,  it  would  be  effective? 

Mr  HILL.  Of  course,  under  the  Con- 
stitution the  Congress  has  the  power  to 
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propose  any  kind  of  constitutional 
amendment — either  a  wise  one  or  a  fool- 
ish one;  and  if  such  an  amendment, 
whether  wise  or  foolish,  were  proposed. 
and  if  the  necessary  measure  were  passed 
by  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  and  if  the  proposed  con.stitu- 
tional  amendment  were  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
States,  then,  as  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana knows,  under  the  Constitution  such 
a  provision  would  become  part  of  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  very  practical  que.stion  rai.sed  by 
Mr,  Wilson  was  the  controlling  one  in 
the  drafting  of  article  I,  section  2.  those 
men,  being  men  of  common.'-ense.  men 
with  a  keen,  profound  knowledge  of 
human  nature  and  the  ways  of  people 
and  of  events,  were  undoubtedly  per- 
suaded by  the  consideration  of  how  im- 
practical It  would  be  to  have  varying 
qualification.^  for  the  different  electors 

After  Mr  WiI.M.n  made  his  statement. 
Gouverneur  Morris,  the  author  of  the 
motion  ro.se,  I  read  further  from  Madi- 
son's notes: 

Such  a  hardship — 

That  is,  being  a  freeholder  or  the 
owner  of  property,  because  that  is,  what 
his  motion  provided  a-s  a  qualification — 
would  be  neither  great  nur  novel.  The  peo- 
ple are  accustomed  to  it,  and  not  dissatisfied 
with  it,  in  several  of  the  States.  In  some, 
the  qualifications  are  different  for  the  choice 
of  the  Governor  and  of  the  Repre.sentatives; 
in  others,  for  different  houses  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Another  objection  against  the  clause 
as  it  stands  Is  that  It  makes  the  qu.-xlifica- 
tlons  of  the  National  Legislature  depend  on 
the  will  of  the  States,  which  he  thought  not 
proper. 

He  was  unwilling  to  recognize  this 
right  in  the  State.  Mr.  Morris  was  un- 
willing that  this  power  .should  continue 
to  be  vested  in  the  State  He  wanted  it 
in  the  Federal  Government 

Mr,  LO::g  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, at  this  p<jint  will  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  yield?' 

Mr,  HILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Has  not  the 
freeholder  requirement  been  almost  com- 
pletely  eliminated' 

Mr.  HIIX.  Yes:  j'ost  as  has  the  poll 
tax. 

Mr.  I.ON'G  of  I^ouisiana  It  is  re- 
tained in  some  ca.ses  in  bond  issue  elec- 
tions. 

Mr.  HILL.  However,  as  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  says,  it  has  been  largely 
eliminated 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Has  that 
been  done  by  action  taken  by  the  States? 

Mr   HILL.     Certainly. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Not  by  ac- 
tion by  the  United  States^ 

Mr.  HILL.  No;  not  at  all  by  action 
by  the  United  States,  but  by  action  taken 
by  the  several  States,  in  the  exerci.se  of 
their  own  State  sovereignty — just  as  I 
have  .said  the  poll  tax  ha,s  been  elim- 
inated in  all  but  5  of  the  50  States,  and 
that  has  been  done  by  the  States,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  own  State  sover- 
eignty. 

As  I  have  stated  previou.sly,  the  truth 
Is  that  today  the  poll  tax  is  what  we 
might  term  a  diminishing  phenomenon; 
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and  I  have  pointed  out  that  in  my  State 
it  amounts  to  only  $1  50.  and  every  penny 
of  it  goes  to  the  schools,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  our  youth. 

Then  Mr.  Ellsworth,  of  Ma.ssarhusetts. 
rose  and  said  that  he  thought  the  quali- 
fications of  electors  stood  on  the  most 
proper  footing.     Note   this  language: 

The  right  of  sovereignty  was  a  tender 
point  and  strongly  guarded  by  most  of  the 
State  constitutions.  The  people  WUl  not 
readily  subscribe  to  the  National  Constitu- 
tion if  It  should  subject  them  to  be  dis- 
franchised. 

He  was  arguing  against  Mr  Morris" 
motion  to  make  the  ownerslup  of  a  free- 
hold a  qualification. 

The  States  are  the  best  judges  of  the 
circumstances  and  temper  of  their  own 
people. 

Notice  that  language.  The  States — 
the  people  back  home,  the  people  who 
gather  in  the  State  capitols,  the  people 
who  go  to  the  ballot  boxes  back  in  the 
hamlets,  the  communities,  and  the  cross- 
roads— "are  the  best  judges  of  the  cir- 
cumstances and  temper  of  their  own 
people."  Would  anyone  dispute  that 
today? 

Mr.  Butler,  a  delegate  to  the  consti- 
tutional convention,  made  this  signifi- 
cant statement; 

There  Ls  no  right  of  which  the  people  are 
more  Jealous  than  that  of  suffrage. 

Thus  emphasizing,  fortifying,  and 
reaffirming  the  idea  that  the  determina- 
tion of  the  qualifications  of  electors 
should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
of  the  States. 

After  all,  Mr.  President,  It  Is  only  by 
means  of  the  right  of  suffrage  that  the 
people  are  able  to  maintain  their  power, 
their  authority,  their  sovereignty  over 
their  government.  If  the  people's  right 
of  suffrage  were  to  be  taken  from  them, 
no  longer  would  there  be  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
p>eople. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  read  from  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Dickinson.  He  was  a 
gentleman  of  rather  reactionary  views; 
but  I  think  we  should  have  his  views, 
since  we  are  studying  this  whole  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Dickinson  had  a  very  differ- 
ent Idea  with  regard  to  the  tendency  to- 
ward vesting  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the 
freeholders  of  the  country.  He  con- 
sidered them  as  the  best  guardians  of 
liberty,  and  the  restriction  of  the  right 
to  them  "as  a  necessary  defense  against 
the  dangerous  Influence  of  those  multi- 
tudes, without  property,  and  without 
principle,  with  which  our  country,  like 
all  others,  will  in  time  abound."  He  very 
strongly  favored  the  writing  in  of  a 
qualification  that  electors  must  be  prop- 
erty owners. 

In  reply  to  Mr  Dickinson.  Mr.  Ells- 
worth had  this  to  say : 

How  shall  the  freehold  be  defined?  Ought 
not  every  man  who  pays  a  tax  vole  for  the 
representative  who  U  to  levy  and  dispose 
of  his  money?  Shall  the  wealthy  merchanU 
and  manufacturers  who  will  bear  full  share 
of  the  public  burden  be  not  allowed  a  voice 
In  the  imposition  of  them?  Taxation  and 
representation  ought  to  go  together. 

On^he  question  as  to  whether  a  free- 
hold or  property  ownership  should  be 
prescribed  as  a  qualification.  Mr.  Madi- 
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son,  being  a  very  wise  and  very  practical 
man,  expressed  the  view  that  that  might 
well  be  detenrnned  upon  the  qup.<;tion  as 
to  how  such  a  qualification  would  be  re- 
ceived back  in  the  States. 

Mr.  ROBERISON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield'' 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  the  great  State 
of  Virginia,  which  gave  to  the  Nation 
the  great  James  Madison.  On  yesterday. 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  made  in  this 
Chamber  a  speech  which  was  so  master- 
ful that  I  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I 
felt  that  If  Mr.  Madison  and  some  of 
the  other  Pounding  Fathers  frcm  Vir- 
ginia could  then  have  been  in  the  Sen- 
ate galleries,  they  would  have  been  proud 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia.  So  I  take 
pleasure  in  yielding  to  him. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  my 
kind  friend  from  Alabama  gives  me 
praise  beyond  my  just  due 

I  wish  to  commend  him  for  the  em- 
phasis he  is  placing  on  two  facts: 

First.  Those  who  framed  the  Consti- 
tution, in  Philadelphia,  were  better  pre- 
pared than  anyone  else  to  say  to  the 
ratifying  conventions — as  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  mentioned — what  was 
meant,  what  was  intended. 

Second  Congress  should  never  for  a 
moment  overlook  the  fact  that  we  would 
not  have  had  a  Federal  Union,  under 
our  present  Constitution,  if  positive  as- 
surance had  not  been  given  not  only  by 
those  whom  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
has  named,  but  also  by  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton that  the  sovereignty  of  the  States 
would  not  be  unduly  Impinged. 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  correct.  I  shall 
quote  Hamilton  a  little  later. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  will.  Under  no  circumstance 
did  anyone  ever  think  about  taking  from 
the  States  the  right  to  determine  the 
qualifications  of  their  voters.  They  re- 
ferred to  it  as  a  tender  subject. 

I  very  highly  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  for  his 
excellent  service  today  m  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate — 
and  I  hope  tliose  who  have  not  been  pres- 
ent will  read  what  he  is  saying  before 
we  vote — emphasizing  that  we  would  not 
have  had  any  Union  if  this  right  had  not 
been  reserve<l  to  the  States.  We  do  not 
know  how  long  we  can  preserve  the 
Union  if  the  Congress  usurps  the  func- 
tion of  amending  the  Constitution  by  an 
act  of  Contress.  and  takes  from  the 
States  first  ihe  right  to  determine  the 
qualifications  of  voters,  and  then  opens 
the  door  for  any  chance  in  voter  qualifi- 
cations a  bare  majority  of  a  Congress 
may.  for  political  expediency,  wish  to 
make  In  some  subsequent  year. 

Mr  HILL.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  for  his 
very  timely  and  able  contribution. 
What  he  has  said  is  absolutely  true.  The 
men  who  sat  in  the  Convention,  who 
engaged  in  the  debates  in  the  Conven- 
tion, who  engaged  in  the  actual  drafting 
of  the  Constitution,  knew  best  of  all, 
knew  far  better  than  any  who  should 
come  after  thiem,  what  their  intent  and 
purposes  were  in  writing  the  Constitu- 
tion. As  the  Senator  has  said,  we  would 
never  have  hiad  any  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, we  would  never  have  had  a  Federal 


Government,  if  the  view  had  not  pre- 
vailed that  the  qualifications  of  the  elec- 
tors should  be  left  to  the  several  States, 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  spoke  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  Mr,  President.  I 
am  delir-hted  he  alluded  to  him,  because 
in  the  60th  Federalist,  Mr  Hamilton  de- 
fended the  Federal  Constitution  against 
the  charge  that  it  favored  the  rich. 
That  charge  had  been  made  against  the 
Constitution,  His  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject are  very  pertinent  to  the  issue  before 
us,     I  now  quote  from  Mr,  Hamilton. 

The  truth  is — 

He  wrote — 

that  there  Is  no  method  of  securing  to  the 
rich  the  preference  apprehended,  but  by 
prescribing  qualifications  of  property  either 
for  those  who  may  elect  or  be  elected.     But— 

Went  on  Mr  Hamilton — 
this  forms  no  part  of  the  power  to  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  National  Government. 

Mr  Hamilton  added: 

Its  authority  would  be  expressly  restricted 
to  the  regulation  of  the  times,  the  places,  the 
manner  of  elections.  The  qualifications  of 
the  persons  who  may  choose  or  be  chosen,  as 
has  been  remarked  upon  other  occasions,  are 
defined  and  fixed  In  the  Constitution,  and 
are  unalterable  by  the  legislature. 

Unalterable  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  In  other  words. 
we  know  the  13  States  that  ratified  the 
new  Constitution  all  had  some  restric- 
tions on  suffrage  and  most  of  them  had 
property  restrictions,  as  did  Virginia 
originally.  So  the  charge  was  made  that 
perhaps  when  the  new  government 
would  be  formed  it  would  move  into 
that  field,  and  that  only  the  rich  would 
be  able  to  vote,  and  that  they  would 
vote  Into  power  a  government  favorable 
to  the  Interests  of  the  rich. 

Mr.  HILL     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton said,  "Do  not  worry  about  that. 
The  Federal  Government  can  never  in- 
vade that  field,  because  we  have  left  it 
exclusively  to  the  States." 

Mr  HILL.  The  Senator  is  exactly  cor- 
rect in  his  interpretation  of  what  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  said.  That  will  be  clear 
to  anyone  who  takes  the  time  to  read  his 
words.  He  said  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  never  Invade  that  right,  that 
it  is  a  right  left  exclusively,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  has  said,  to  the  several 
States. 

What  happened  Mr  Pre'^idenf  The 
Committee  on  De  tail,  on  August  6.  1787 — 
and,  as  I  have  stated,  the  Committee  on 
Detail  was  the  sr>eclal  committee  for  the 
drafting  of  the  Constitution — recom- 
mended that — 

The  qualifications  of  the  electors  shall  be 
the  same,  from  time  to  time  as  those  of  the 
electors  of  the  several  St.«tes,  of  the  moet 
numerous  branch  of  their  own  legislatures — 

This,  of  course,  is  a  provision  of  section 
2.  article  I,  of  the  Constitution. 

What  happened''  When  that  com- 
mittee made  the  recommendation,  a  mo- 
tion was  made  to  prescribe  In  the  Con- 
stitution tlie  qualification  of  possessing 


a  freehold:  and  that  motion  was  voted 
down.  What  was  the  vote  on  that  mo- 
tion? It  was  voted  down  by  a  vote  of 
7  to  I.  Only  one  State  voted  for  the 
motion,  and  that  was  the  little  State  of 
Delaware  Delaware  voted  "aye."  New 
Hampshire.  Ma.ssachusetts.  Connecticut, 
Penn.'^ylvania.  Virgmia.  North  Caiolma. 
and  South  Carolina  voted  "no." 

Mr.  President,  the  thinking  of  the  men 
who  wrote  our  Constitution  is  found  not 
only  in  the  debates  held  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  but  aLso  m  the  writ- 
ings of  those  who  participated  m  it 

We  know  that  Thomas  Jefferi^on  was 
not  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention that  wrote  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, because  he  was  at  that  time  our 
Minister  to  France,  but  he  was  in  very 
close  touch  With  the  delegates  to  the 
Convention.  We  know  that  he  had  no 
closer  ally  or  fnend  than  James  Madi- 
son, Father  of  the  Constitution. 

We  speak  of  Washington  as  the  Father 
of  oui-  Country — which  he  was.  I  think 
we  might  speak  of  James  Madison  as  the 
Father  of  the  Constitution.  I  think  we 
might  well  say  that  Thomas  Jefferson 
was  the  great  prophet  of  American  de- 
mocracy. 

In  Mr.  Jefferson's  draft  of  a  proposed 
constitution  for  Virginia,  the  State  of 
my  distinguished  colleague  'Mr  Robfrt- 
soNl,  which  was  written  m  June  1776, 
while  Mr.  Jefferson  was  serving  as  a 
Member  of  the  Continental  Concress  in 
Philadelphia,  Jefferson  suggested  in  his 
draft: 

All  male  persons  of  full  age  and  sane  mind, 
having  a  freehold  estate  In  (one-quarter  of 
an  acre)  of  land  in  any  town  or  in  i  25  i  acres 
of  land  In  the  county,  and  all  persons  resi- 
dent In  the  Colony  who  shall  have  paid  scott 
and  lot  to  Government  the  last  (2  years) 
shall  have  right  to  give  their  vote  for  the 
election  of  their  respective  representatnes. 

He  proposed  that  language  for  the  Vir- 
ginia constitution:  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  it  came  to  the  writing  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  he  violently 
opposed  there  being  any  provision  of 
this  sort  prescribed  m  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. 

I  quoted  a  little  while  ago  from  Alex- 
ander Hamilton. 

As  we  know,  one  of  the  greatest  minds 
of  that  period,  beginning  with  the  War 
of  the  Revolution  and  coming  on  down 
through  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
and  the  drafting  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, and  even  m  the  administration  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  tlie  early 
days  of  George  Washington,  was  the 
brilliant,  profound,  magnificent  mind  of 
Alexander  Hamilton.  Perhaps  this  coun- 
try has  never  known  a  more  penetrating 
or  more  incisive  mind  than  that  of 
Alexander  Hamilton.  As  we  know.  Ham- 
ilton was  not  a  democrat,  and  I  am 
using  the  word  with  a  little  "d."  He  did 
not  believe  in.  he  did  not  have  faith  in, 
the  capacity  of  the  people  to  govern 
themselves.  He  believed  in  a  strong 
Central  Government.  He  thought  It  was 
necessary  to  have  central,  arbitrary 
power  concentrated  In  the  Government 
in  Washington.  He  went  so  far  that 
many  speak  of  him  as  a  monarchist. 
Certainly  we  know  that  in  the  plan  which 
he  submitted  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention he  provided  for  life  tenure  for 
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the  Chief  Executive.  tJie  President  ol  the 
United  States.  As  I  recall,  be  provided 
for  certain  hereditary  rights;  for  many 
things  that  were  to  be  found  under  the 
arbitrary  central  power  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  luixgs  and  the  monarchies 
of  the  nations  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  writing  about  the  Con- 
stitution— and  we  must  remember  what 
his  feelings  and  his  views  were — had  th.s 
to  say  in  chapter  52  of  The  Federalist: 

I  shall  begin  with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. •  •  •  The  first  view  to  be  taken  of 
this  part  of  the  Government,  relates  to  the 
quaUacations  of  the  electors  and  the  e:ec:eJ. 

"The  qualifications  of  electors  "  He 
went  straight  to  the  very  question  we 
are  discussing  here  today,  because  he 
knew  what  the  whole  question  irivolved. 
so  far  as  determining  what  cur  Govern- 
ment was,  and  what  it  would  be  do-vn 
through  the  years.  He  knew  it  went  to 
the  whole  question  of  our  dual  system  of 
government,  the  whole  question  of  the 
structure  of  our  Government,  of  a  dividf:>:l 
authority  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  State  governments  7  he 
brilliant  mind  of  Hamilton  knew  what 
he  was  talking  about.    He  t;oes  on  to  say: 

Those  of  the  rrrmer— 

That  Is,  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— 

are  to  be  the  same — 

That  is.  the  qualifications  are  to  be 
the  same — 

■with  those  of  the  e>ctors  of  the  most  nu- 
merous branch  of  the  State  lesjlslatures.  The 
definition  of  the  rlrht  of  suffrage  Is  very 
Justly  regared  as  a  fundamental  artlc>  of 
republican  government.  It  was  Inciimbent 
on  the  Convention,  therefDre.  to  define  and 
establish  this  right  In  the  C ji-stituti^n. 

In  other  words,  the  Constitution  had 
to  say  T'.-hat  the^e  quahfi^ations  were, 
and  by  whom  they  would  be  prescribed. 
Hamilton  then  continues: 

The  provision  made  by  the  Convention 

That  is  the  provi.-ion  now  written  ir.to 
section  2  of  article  I — 

The  provision  m-ide  bv  'he  Convention  ar>- 
pears.  therefore,  to  be  the  best  that  lay 
within  their  option.  It  must  be  satisfactory 
to  every  State — 

He  said — 

because  It  Is  conformatle  to  the  standard 
already  established  or  which  may  be  estab- 
Lished  by  the  State  itself. 

This  was  the  leading  Federalist,  this 
was  the  outstanding  Nationalist  in  the 
days  of  the  beginning  of  our  Gov._^rn- 
ment  proclaiming  in  his  writines  in  The 
Federalist  that  this  method  mu.st  be  sat- 
isfactory to  the  States,  because  undfr 
the  Constitution  as  written  it  was  left  to 
the  States. 

Again  in  the  57th  Federalist  the  ques- 
tion was  asked.  And  the  writer  replied 
to  his  own  question: 

Not  *he  rich,  more  than  the  noor;  nor  fh^ 
learned,  more  than  the  ignorant;  nor  the 
haugHty  heirs  of  distinguished  names,  more 
than  the  humble  sons  of  obscurity  and  un- 
propltlous  fortune.  The  electors 'are  to  be 
the  great  body  of  the  people  of  the  United 
SUtes.  They  axe  to  be  the  same  who  exer- 
cise the  right  In  every  State  of  electing  the 
corresponding  branch  at  the  leelalature  oT 
the  State. 


In  'Jie  59th  Federalist  we  .ind  this  :-ig- 
nificajit  statement: 

Suppose  an  article  had  been  Introduced 
Into  the  Constitution  empowering  the 
Unite<l  States  to  rpgvUate  the  e:ectluus  f  ir 
the  piTliculdr  States,  would  ai  y  .naan  h.ive 
hesitated  to  coi.iemn  It,  both  a-s  an  r.-.M-ar- 
ranta'ole  *rn.nsp.:,rl'!r,n  of  {K/-^-er  and  as  a 
premedl*ated  enc^lr.e  fur  the  destruction  of 
State  governments' 

In  the  60Lh  Federalist.  Alexander 
Hamilton  expres.scd  fear  that  elections 
m;gh;  be  manipulated  in  the  interest  of 
the  '■..-Ich  and  the  well  born."  The  only 
way  in  which  this  might  be  done,  he 
v.rcte,  would  be  by  prescribing  property 
qualJ-ications  either  for  those  who  may 
elect  or  may  be  elected. 

Bit.  he  addrd,  this  forms  no  part  of 
the  power  to  be  conferred  upon  the  Na- 
tional Government. 

Mr.  SPARKM/J^.  ilr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HILL.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
f:-o:n  Alabama. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Was  there  any 
suggestion  at  any  time  of  the  require- 
ment of  uniformity  in  the  States? 

Mr  HILL.  I  said  earlier  that  it  was 
.suggested  tiie  qualifications  be  written 
into  the  Fe<leral  Constitution. 

Mr  SPAHi::.L\N.  I  refer  to  Llie  final 
result. 

Mr.  HILL.  No.  As  I  said,  the  sug- 
gestion was  voted  down  by  a  vo'e  of 
seven  to  one. 

Mr.  SPARK>.L'\N.  Is  it  not  true  that 
an  eicamination  of  the  statutes  of  the 
several  States  of  the  Union  today  shows 
a  great  lack  of  uniformity  not  only  with 
reference  to  the  .subject  presently  under 
consideration,  the  poll  tax,  but  also  as 
to  other  subjects,  such  as  the  length 
of  tine  a  person  must  live  in  a  State,  in 
a  county,  or  in  a  precinct;  property 
taxes;  and  whether  the  person  is  a 
pauper?  Some  States  decline  to  reg- 
ister paupors.  Many  other  things  indi- 
cate ;i  great  lack  of  anything  hke  uni- 
formity. 

Mr  HILL.  The  Senator  Is  exactly 
correct.  There  were  varying  require- 
ments to  qualify  one  to  be  an  elector  in 
the  several  States. 

:>L-  SPARK\L\N.  Dependent  upon 
\\\-.?.t  the  States  respectively  decided? 

Mr  Hnx.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARiCMAI^J.    Each  State  for  it- 

Mr  HILL.  Each  State  in  its  own  full 
and  compleu?  and  ab.soiute  .'sovereignty 
made  its  own  decisions  as  to  the  quaii- 
f.c.itions  of  e:ecto:-s. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HILL.  I  yirld  to  my  friend  from 
Virginia. 

Mr  ROBERTSON  When  the  junior 
Pv:>;i_itor  fri,rn  Virginia  made  a  rather 
exhaustive  s*-udy  11  years  ago  of  the 
various  qualifications  he  found  there 
was  li  New  England  State  which  ab- 
solutely prohibited  paupers  from  regis- 
tering. I  do  not  hke  to  be  invidious 
about  it,  but  I  could  name  the  State. 

There  was  a  northwestern  State 
which  prohibited  these  who  believed  in 
polygtuny  from  registering.     That  pro- 
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Vision    wiU)    no    doubt    aimed    at    the 
Mormfins. 

Mr    HILL      Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  At  that  time  they 
liad  not  repudiated  tlieir  be'ief,  or  the 
statute  had  not  betn  changed. 

Tho.sp  are  only  two  illu-strations; 
many  more  cnn  b*'  cited  to  show  that 
each  State  exercised  the  privilege  left  to 
the  States,  and  to  indicate  the  wisdom 
of  our  Pounding  Fathers  v.'hen  they  said. 
"We  are  not  going  to  try  to  write  any 
type  of  uniformity  Into  this  docum.ent: 
we  will  leave  it  to  the  good  judgment  of 
the  States  not  to  be  unfair  to  themselves 
in  the  election  of  their  legislators  in  or- 
der to  penalize  some  Federal  official." 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  once  more  very 
briefly':' 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
and  friend  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  commenting  upon  the  statement 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia.  I  have  before  me  now  the  work 
by  the  Library  of  Congress,  Legislative 
Reference  Service,  which  all  of  us  have 
seen,  entitled  "Qualifications  for  Voting  • 
I  find  that  in  it  are  listed  eight  difierent 
States  that  refuse  to  permit  paupers  to 
register. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
that  contribution.  We  know  that  i.s  ab- 
solutely true.  There  were  miiny  dilT'^^-r- 
ent  quaUfications  which  the  States  in 
the  exercise  of  their  own  sovereignty 
prescribed. 

As  the  Senator  from  Virginia  in  his 
magnificent  address  on  yesterday 
brought  out  very  clearly,  there  was  not 
only  this  tremendous  regard  for  the 
rights  of  the  States  and  this  excessive 
zeal  and  jealousy  for  the  preservation  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  States  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  in  Philadel- 
phia which  brought  forth  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  also,  as  we  know,  the  Consti- 
tution to  be  effective,  to  come  into  being, 
had  to  be  ratified  by  conventions  m  the 
several  States. 

If  we  turn  to  the  conventions  in  the 
.several  States,  we  find  that  great  battles 
raged  in  most  of  them  over  ratification 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.  What  was 
the  question?  The  question  was  whether 
the  delegates  in  Philadelphia  had  given 
to  the  Federal  Government  too  much 
power.  The  three  most  powerful  States 
the  three  most  hifluential  States  at  that 
time,  were  Virginia.  New  York,  and 
Massachusetts.  In  their  State  conven- 
tions, because  of  the  fear  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  might  be  given  too 
much  power,  that  the  States  might  be 
lodging  too  much  power  in  the  Federal 
Government,  only  53  percent  of  the  votes 
in  those  conventions  were  cast  for  rati- 
fication. So.  since  only  53  percent  of 
the  votes  were  cast  for  ratification,  it 
will  be  reahzed  that  there  was  a  rather 
close  race. 

Mr.    ROBERTSON.      Mr.     President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HILL.     I  yield. 

^fr.  ROBERTSON.  In  the  calUng  of 
the  Virginia  convention,  in  order  to  get 
as  many   delegates  as  possible,   it  was 
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stated  that  all  the  members  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  were  eligible,  and  that 
delegates  could  be  elected  in  addition  to 
that  number.  Yet  out  of  tiiat  group, 
which  constituted  nearly  all  of  the  po- 
litical leaders  of  the  State,  the  vote  for 
ratification  was  only  a  majority  of  nine, 
and  that  was  primarily  due  to  the  infiu- 
ence  of  George  Washington. 

Mr.  HILl..  No  doubt  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  tremendous  confidence  of 
the  people  of  Virginia  in  General  Wash- 
ington, Virginia  would  not  have  ratified 
the  Constitution. 

As  the  Si?nator  stated  on  yesterday, 
and  as  I  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  today,  two  of  the  greatest  patri- 
ots of  the  Revolution — Patrick  Henry, 
who  soundeii  the  tocsin  of  war  and  gave 
us  the  battle  cry  of  the  Revolution;  and 
George  Mason,  who  wrote  the  Virginia 
Bill  of  Rights — opposed  ratification  of 
the  Constitution. 

As  Senators  will  recall,  that  great 
statesman  of  our  time,  Woodrow  Wilson, 
said  he  would  rather  have  been  the  au- 
thor of  the  Virginia  Bill  oi  Rights  than 
the  author  of  any  document  ever  penned 
by  the  hand  of  man.  That  bill  of  rights 
is  not  only  the  Bill  of  Rights  we  find  to- 
day in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  but  it  is  the  bill  of  rights  we  find 
in  the  constitutions  of  all  the  several 
States.  It  is  the  great  guarantee  of  the 
rights  of  our  t>eople. 

I  have  previously  discussed  the  safe- 
guards on  which  the  delegates  of  the  in- 
dividual States  insisted  in  order  to  pro- 
tect their  rights  and  to  retain  as  much 
as  possible  of  their  State  sovereignty. 
After  the  delegates  representing  the  sov- 
ereign States  had  finished  their  work  of 
writing  the  Constitution,  putting  in  all 
the  safeguards  to  insure  the  primary  au- 
thority of  the  States,  they  closed  the 
Constitution  by  writing  into  it  the  dec- 
laration that  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion acted  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  States  ■  present.  They  wanted  the 
people  to  know  at  that  time,  and  wanted 
all  succeeding  generations  to  know,  in- 
cluding the  Senators  sitting  here  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1960.  some  173  years 
after  the  Constitution  was  drafted,  that 
it  was  the  sovereign  States  which  had 
drafted  and  formulated  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

As  stated  a  moment  ago.  two  of  tlie 
foremost  patriots  of  the  Revolution.  Pat- 
rick Henry  and  George  Mason,  who  had 
done  so  much  to  win  our  independence 
from  the  British  Crown,  to  win  our 
freedom,  opposed  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution.  They  felt,  as  did  many  of 
their  compatriots,  that  there  might  be 
too  great  a  surrender  of  .sovereignty  on 
the  part  of  the  States,  that  there  might 
be  too  much  yielding  of  power  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  emphas.ze  these  points  because  the 
history  of  the  ratification  of  the  Consti- 
tution shows  clearly  that  if  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  States  and  the  rights  of  the 
States  had  not  been  positively  recog- 
nized in  the  Constitution,  if  all  the  safe- 
guards and  protections  of  their  sover- 
eignty and  their  rights  had  not  been  put 
into  the  Constitution,  the  Constitution 
would  never  have  been  ratified,  and  we 
would  never  have  had  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 


We  know,  of  course,  that  mankind  has 
struggled  through  the  centuries  to  break 
down  arbitrary  power.  Sometimes  it  is 
difficult  for  us.  living  in  free  America, 
to  realize  the  long  struggle  of  mankind! 
century  after  century  after  century,  to 
break  arbitrary  power.  The  high -water 
mark  of  the  struggle  to  break  down  arbi- 
trary power,  to  bring  about  the  distribu- 
tion of  power,  and  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  people,  was  reached  when  our 
ancestors  fought  the  American  Revolu- 
tion and  broke  the  power  of  the  British 
Crown  over  the  people  of  the  then  Origi- 
nal Thirteen  Colonies  or  States.  The 
framers  of  the  Constitution  knew  that 
the  States,  with  their  State  governments, 
county  governments,  city  governments, 
and  town  governments,  were  the  citadels 
of  local  self-government.  They  knew 
that  their  concept  of  government  by  the 
people  required  full  and  plenary  recog- 
nition of  the  rights  and  the  sovereignty 
of  the  States.  If  the  people  were  to  hold 
and  exercise  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment, there  had  to  be  recognition  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States. 

The  people  were  fighting  against  a  pool 
of  centralized  arbitrary  power  at  the 
seat  of  government.  They  were  fighting 
to  keep  the  well  springs  of  our  system 
of  government  in  the  hand.-^  of  the 
people — as  I  have  said,  in  the  local  com- 
munities, the  crossroads,  the  hamlets. 
and  the  towns.  What  would  it  have 
availed  the  people  to  break  the  tyranny 
of  the  British  Crown  had  they  them- 
selves set  up  in  Washington  a  Govern- 
ment with  central  arbitrary  power'' 
They  were  determined,  after  all  the  sac- 
rifices they  had  made,  and  all  their  bitter 
sufferings,  to  reserve  the  power  in  their 
own  hands.  I  repeat,  that  to  do  this 
they  knew  that  they  had  to  maintain 
the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  because 
within  the  States  and  within  the  States 
alone,  are  the  citadels  of  governmental 
power. 

A  few  minutes  ago  we  we.e  speaking 
about  the  State  conventions,  which  met 
to  ratify  the  Constitution.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  in  those  State  conven- 
tions one  of  the  first  questions  raised — 
and  raised  many  times — was  the  very 
question  we  are  di.scu.ssing  today,  the 
question  of  section  2  of  article  I  of  the 
Constitution.  To  bring  into  being  a  Fed- 
eral Union  through  the  Constitution,  it 
had  to  be  ratified  by  at  least  nine  of  tlie 
States. 

In  the  Massachusetts  convention,  there 
was  a  "doubting  Thomas"  by  the  name  of 
Dr.  John  Taylor,  from  the  town  of 
Douglass,  Mass.  He  wanted  to  be  very 
sure  about  this  new  Constitution  He 
wanted  to  make  certain.  He  was  fear- 
ful that  .section  4  of  article  I,  the  sec- 
tion with  reference  to  the  times,  places, 
and  manner  of  holding  elections — not  the 
section  With  reference  to  qualifications — 
might  give  Congre.s,^  the  power  to  de- 
scribe property  qualification  for  voters 
In  the  sum.  as  he  expressed  it.  of  100 
pounds.  He  inquired  of  Mr.  Rufus  King, 
who.  as  we  recall,  was  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Ma.s.sachusetts  State  convention,  whether 
under  ."section  4.  Congress  could  in  any 
way  go  into  the  question  of  qualifica- 
tions. 


Mr  King,  one  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  had 
this  to  say: 

The  idea  of  the  honorable  eer.tieman  from 
Douiilass  trBn.?cend8  my  understanding,  for 
the  power  of  control  given  bv  this  sec- 
tion— 

That  is.  section  4 — 

extends  to  the  manner  of  election,  not  to  the 
qualifications  of  the  electors 

He  made  that  answer  because  he  knew 
that  the  qualifications  were  prescribed  in 
section  2.  and  were  the  qualifications 
which  the  States  themselves  would  make. 

In  the  Penn.sylvania  State  convention 
Mr.  James  Wilson,  who.  as  will  l:>e  re- 
called, had  been  one  of  the  out.'-tanding 
men  m  the  Constitutional  Convention  at 
Philadelphia,  in  the  writing  of  the  Con- 
stitution, made  this  statement  to  the 
State  convention: 

In  order  to  know  who  are  qualified  to  be 
electors  of  the  House  of  Representatives — 

That  is,  the  Federal  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— 

we  are  to  Inquire  who  are  qualified  to  be 
electA^rs  of  the  legislature  of  each  State 
If  there  be  no  legislature  in  the  States  there 
can  be  no  electors  of  them.  If  there  be  no 
such  electors,  there  Is  no  criterion  to  know 
who  are  qualified  to  elect  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  By  this  short. 
plain  deduction  the  existence  of  the  State 
legislatures  Is  proved  to  be  esFentia!  Xc  the 
existence  of   the   general   government. 

In  other  words,  there  must  be  action 
by  the  State  lefislature  to  have  a  Repre- 
sentative m  the  Federal  Letiislature. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  HILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Of  course,  that 
was  the  assurance  given;  but  to  go  back 
to  what  Mr.  Rufus  King,  a  member  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  said  to 
the  gentleman  from  Doui:;ass.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Douglass  wanted  to  know  if, 
under  the  Constitution,  a  property  quali- 
fication might  be  required 

Mr  HILL.  He  said  a  qualification  of 
100  pounds 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  There  was  not 
much  inflation  m  those  days.  I  supixise 
a  hundred  pounds  was  a  great  deal  of 
money  then. 

Mr  HILL.    It  was 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  Vkould  not  be  so 
much  now 

Mr.  HILL,    No. 

Mr  ROBERTSON  Kmc  said  it 
transcended  h.is  understanding  how  any- 
one could  be  so  dumb  as  to  thirJv  that 
tiio  Federal  Grovernment  would  have  any 
control  over  property  tests.  Is  not  that 
what  he  said,  m  effect " 

Mr.  HILL.     E.xactly. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  He  had  not  i-ead 
the  Javlts  bill,  which  se^ks  to  abolish  the 
property  t-est  in  seven  States. 

Mr.    HILL      The    Senator    is    correct. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  In  addition  to  the 
poll  tax.  They  are  all  in  the  same  bill. 
Tiiere  is  no  use  trying  to  throw  dust  m 
our  eyes  on  the  point  of  the  difference 
between  the  poll  tax  and  the  property 
test.     They  are  all  in  the  same  bill. 

Mr.  HILL.  They  go  to  the  same  point. 
One  would  tax  us  on  one  flank,  and  the 
other  would  tax  us  on  the  other  flank. 
Howe\er,  the  objeciiNe  is  tne  same. 
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Mr.  ROBERTSON,  They  are  all  in 
the  same  bill. 

Mr.  HILL.  They  are  all  in  the  same 
bill.  As  I  read  a  few  minutes  ago,  Mr. 
King,  who  had  been  in  the  Philadelphia 
Constitutional  Convention,  at  the  writ- 
ing of  the  Federal  Constitution,  had  this 
to  say : 

The  Idea  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Douglass  transcends  my  understanding  — 

As  the  Senator  says,  in  everyday  par- 
lance Mr.  King  could  not  understand 
how  the  gentleman  could  be  so  dumb. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HILL.    Mr.  King  said : 

The  Idea  of  the  honorable  pen'leman  from 
Douglass  transcends  my  understanding,  for 
the  power  of  control  given  by  this  section 
extends  to  the  manner  of  election,  not  to 
the  qualifications  of  the  electors. 

I  may  say  to  my  frirnd  from  Virginia 
that,  as  we  have  noted  earlier,  the  ques- 
tion arose  in  the  Virginia  convention, 
and  Mr.  Nicholas,  one  of  the  dele:rat:s, 
had  something  to  say.  As  I  recall.  Mr. 
Nicholas  was  also  a  member  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Convention,  which  wrote  the 
Federal  Constitution.  Certainly  he  was 
a  member  of  the  State  convention.  This 
is  what  Mr.  Nicholas  said: 

If,  therefore,  by  the  proposed  plan.  It  Is  '.eft 
uncertain  In  whom  the  right  of  sufTrage  Is  to 
rest,  or  If  It  has  placed  tnat  right  m  Im- 
proper hands,  I  shall  adni.t  th:tt  it  hii  a 
radical  effect.     But  In  this  plan — 

That  is,  in  the  Federal  Constitution — 
there  la  a  fixed  rule  for  determining  the 
qualiflcatlon  of  electors,  and  that  rule,  the 
mo«t  Judicious  that  could  possibly  have  been 
devised,  because  It  refers  to  a  enter. on  which 
cannot  be  changed. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  could  not 
change  it,  in  this  Year  of  cur  Lord  1960 
Mr.  Nicholas  went  on  to  say : 

A  quaimcatlon  that  gives  »  right  to  °lect 
representatives  for  the  State  legislatures 
gives  also,  by  this  Constitution,  a  right  to 
choose      representauves     for      the      Generii 

Government. 

The  yardstick  was  pre.scribed.  The 
yardstick  which  was  fi.xed  by  the  States 
should  be  the  yardstick  for  the  elec- 
tion of  representatives  from  the  par- 
ticular States  It  was  contemplated,  as 
I  have  stated  again  and  a^ain,  that  it 
would  be  fi.xed  that  way,  not  only  be- 
cause they  thought  it  was  the  wi.se.st  and 
best  way  to  do  it,  and  not  only  because 
they  knew  if  they  did  not  do  it  that  way 
the  Constitution  would  never  be  rati- 
fied and  come  into  being,  but  also  be- 
cause they  felt  that,  in  doing  it  that 
way,  it  would  be  fLxed  for  all  time  to 
come,  and  could  not,  as  Mr.  Nicholas 
said,  be  changed. 

I  might  add  that  In  reading  the  notes 
of  the  Convention,  Mr.  Nicholas  gave  the 
members  of  the  Richmond  ratifying  con- 
vention most  positive  assurance  that  the 
Federal  Government  could  not  and  never 
would  undertake  to  pass  upon  and  fix 
the  qualifications  of  voters. 

In  North  Carolina.  Mr.  John  Steele, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  ratification 
convention,  wished  to  make  this  matter 
aboOlutely  clear,  so  there  could  never  be 


any  question  in  anyone's  mind  about 
what  North  Carolina  was  doing  when  it 
ratified  the  Constitution.  Here  is  what 
Mr.  Steele  said: 

Who  are  to  vote  for  them? 

By  that  i.s  meant,  of  course,  who  are 
to  vo:e  for  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resertatives  and  for  Pre.sident  and  for 
Vice  President.     He  then  said: 

Every  man  who  has  a  right  to  vote  for  a 
representative  to  our  legislature  will  ever 
have  a  right  to  vote  for  a  Repre.sentatlve  to 
the  C'reneral  Government.  Does  it  not  ex- 
pressly provide — 

By  the  word  "it"  he  means  the  Con- 
stitution, of  course — 

that  the  electors  In  each  State  shall  have 
the  qualifications  requisite  for  the  most  nu- 
merous branch  of  the  State  legislature? 

Mr.  Steele  went  on  to  say: 

Thi!  power  over  th*^  manner  of  elections 
does  not  Include  trial  of  saying  who  shall 
vote. 

Of  course,  a!!  of  u.s  should  under- 
stand that.  Section  2  of  article  I  d^als 
with  the  "who"  of  the  electors.  Section 
4  of  article  I  deal.s  with  the  "how"  of 
the  t'lection.^ 

Mi'  Steele  went  on  to  say: 

The  Constitution — 

Speaking  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
of  course — 

express;  v  says  that  the  qualifications  are 
those  w.-^i'.f'h  entitle  a  man  to  vote  for  a  State 
represe:  tatlve.  It  Is,  then,  clearly  and  In- 
dubrabiy  fixed  and  determined  who  shall 
be  the  electors;  and  the  power  over  the  man- 
ner mly  enables  them  to  determine  how 
these  electors  shall  elect — whether  by  bal- 
lot,  (jr  by  vote,  or  by  any  other   way. 

Tl.e  view  expres.sed  by  Delegate  John 
Stee.e,  in  the  North  Carolina  conven- 
tion, was  confirmed  by  Delegate  William 
R.  Davis,  who  aL^o  had  been  a  dele(,'ate 
to  the  CorLstitutional  Convention  m  Phil- 
adeljJhia. 

The  meaninc:  of  section  2  of  article  I 
was  so  clear,  that  the  question  was  not 
even  raised  in  the  convention.s  of  Rhode 
Island,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Geor- 
gia; and  so  far  as  the  report.^  show,  in 
New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  Mary- 
land no  question  was  raised  about  the 
section.  It  was  so  clear  that  even  a 
four:h-grade  school  ciiild  on  reading  it 
would  know  what  it  meant. 

Mr.  President,  with  reference  to  the 
reso'.utiorLs  adopted  bv  the  several  States 
in  ratifying  the  Federal  Constitution,  we 
find  that  in  none  of  those  resolutions  was 
any  question  raised  about  section  2  of 
article  I.  It  was  so  clear  that  there  was 
no  question  to  be  rai.sed.  It  was  ipse 
dixit;  it  spoke  for  itself. 

However,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  referring  to  section  4  of  article  I,  by 
which  ceruin  powers  are  given  to  the 
Con^aess  with  reference  to  the  fixing  of 
the  tunes,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
elections,  .^ome  of  the  ratifying  resolu- 
tions did  raise  questions;  and  it  Is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  in  each  c&f  ^  where 
such  questions  were  raised,  those  States 
in  their  resolutions  ratifying  the  Con- 
stitution wished  to  make  certain  that 
Congress  knew  that  they  felt  that  Con- 


Kre.ss  should  never  exercise  the  power 
«iven  under  section  4  of  article  I  unless 
the  States  had  failed  to  function  in  pre- 
.scribing  the  times,  places,  and  manner 
of  iiolding  elections. 

South  Carolina,  in  Its  resolution  of 
May  27,  1788.  declared: 

And  whereas  it  is  essential  to  tlie  preser- 
vation of  the  rights  reserved  to  the  several 
States  and  the  freedom  of  the  people  under 
the  operations  of  the  General  Government 
that  the  right  of  prescribing  the  manner, 
time,  and  places  of  holding  elections  to  the 
Federal  Legislature  should  be  forever  an- 
:.exed  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  several  States, 
this  convention  does  declare  that  the  same' 
ought  to  remain,  to  all  posterity,  a  perpetual 
and  fundamental  right  In  the  local  govern- 
ment, exclusive  of  the  Interference  of  the 
General  Government — 

That  is.  the  Federal  Government — 
except  In  cases  where  the  legislatures  of  the 
SUtes  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  perform  and 
fulfill   the   same,  according  to  the  tenor  at 
the  said  Constitution. 

All  this  shows  how  Jealous  the  States 
were,  how  jealous  the  people  were  to 
preserve  to  the  States  and  to  the  poople 
their  rights. 

In  18f)5  a  congressional  joint  commit- 
tee was  created  to  draft  the  14th  amend- 
ment. The  chairman  of  the  committee, 
which  was  composed  of  15  members,  was 
Senator  William  Pitt  Fessenden  of 
Maine.  Since  Senator  Pes.senden  was  in 
ill  health.  Senator  Jacob  M  Howard  of 
Michigan,  the  rankinij  mem^M'r.  fre- 
quently a=;sumed  the  chairmanship. 

Among  members  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee, on  the  House  side,  were  R(  >coe 
Conkling.  of  New  York;  George  M  Bout- 
well,  of  Massachusetts;  Henry  T  Blow, 
of  Missouri;  and  John  A.  Bingham,  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Bingham,  I  be!i»-ve,  is  cred- 
ited with  being  the  actual  draftsman  or 
author  of  the  first  section  of  the  14th 
amendment.  Other  members  from  the 
Hou^^e  were  Ju.^tln  S.  Morrill,  of  Ver- 
mont, and  E  B  Washburne,  of  Illinois. 
I  believe  the  record  di.sclos«'s  that  Ken- 
tucky had  representation  in  the  person 
of  Representative  G.-'ider 

In  the  Senate  the  first  section  was 
discussed  by  Senator  Howard.  On  May 
23,  1865,  he  had  this  to  say: 

The  first  section  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment does  not  give  to  cither  of  these  classes 
the  privilege  of  voting.  The  right  of  suf- 
ra?e  is  not.  In  law,  one  of  the  privileges  or 
immunities  thus  secured  by  the  Constitution. 
It  U  merely  the  creature  of  law.  It  has 
always  been  regarded  In  this  country  a*  a 
resu;t  of  iv.sltlve  local  law. 

In  o^her  words,  where  the  .section 
.speaks  of  guaranr<T;r.g  certain  privileges 
and  immunities.  Senator  Howard  made 
it  clear  that  those  privileges  and  im- 
munities did  not  apply  to.  had  no  refer- 
ence to,  and  did  not  in  any  way  include 
any  right  of  suffrage. 

This  indicates  that  In  1865,  when  the 
Senate  was  considering  the  14th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  the  men  who 
were  it^  authors,  proponents  and  advo- 
cates held  fast  to  the  same  proposition 
in  the  matter  of  qualiflcatioris  of  electors 
which  had  tw^en  expressed  and  had  been 
so    stoutly    proclaimed    m    1787    by    the 
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framers  and  authors  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

As  to  sect  on  2,  Senator  Howard  .said  — 
and  I  am  reading  now  from  page  2766 
of  the  Congressional  Globe: 

This  Beetle  n  does  not  recognize  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  over  the  ques- 
tion of  suffrrge  In  the  several  States  at  all 
It  leaves  the  right  to  regulate  the  elective 
franchise  still  with  tlie  States  and  does  not 
meddle  with  that  right. 

In  closing  the  debate,  on  June  8,  and 
Just  before  the  joint  resolution  was 
passed  upon  by  the  Senate,  Senator 
Howard  said,  at  page  3039  of  the  Con- 
gressional Globe: 

We  know  \ery  well  that  the  States  retain 
the  power  which  they  have  always  pocsessed 
of  regulating  the  right  of  suffrage. 

Remember.  Mr.  President,  I  am  quot- 
ing Uie  woids  of  the  man  who,  on  this 
floor,  was  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  piloting  IJirough  the  Senate  the  14th 
amendment.  In  speaking,  he  was  not 
only  speaking  for  himself,  but  for  the 
entire  committee  of  15  members  who  had 
worked  with  him  and  had  jointly  with 
him  drafted  the  14th  amendment. 

He  proceeded  to  say: 

We  know  very  well  that  the  Suites  retain 
the  power  which  they  have  always  possessed 
of  regulating  the  right  of  suffrage.  It  Is  the 
theory  of  the  Constltxrtlon. 

Says  Sentktor  Howard,  speaking  for  the 
committee: 

That  right- 
That  is,  the  right  of  suffrage — 

has  never  been  taken  from  them:  no  en- 
deavor has  ever  been  made  to  take  it  from 
them,  and  the  theory  of  this  whole  amend- 
ment Is  to  leave  the  power  of  regulating  the 
suffrage  with  the  people  or  legislatures  of  the 
States  and  rot  to  assume  to  regulate  It  bv 
any  eLrase  ol  the  Ckjnstltutlon  of  the  United 
States. 

Could  any  language  be  stronger  than 
these  word.'  I  have  quoted  from  Senator 
Howard,  spoken  some  77  years  after  our 
Government  came  into  being? 

On  this  committee  of  15  there  was  one 
Democratic  Senator  who  happened  to  be 
tl.e  Senator  from  Maryland.  Senator 
Reverdy  Jonnson.     He  said: 

I  suppose  that  even  the  honorable  Mem- 
ber from  Mi«sachu«eitB  (Senator  Sumner) 
will  not  deny  that  It  was  for  Massachusette 
to  regulate  her  suffrage  before  17(:'.<;  and  if 
It  was.  she  has  tne  power  stlU  unless  she 
has  agreed  to  part  with  It  by  devolving  It 
upf^n  the  General  Government.  Is  there  a 
word  in  the  (Constitution  that  intimates  such 
a  purpose? 

That  is.  r,he  purpose  of  giving  such  a 
power  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Who  at  that  time,  in  1787,  denied  that  the 
State  was  clothed  with  the  power  of  pre- 
scribing the  qualifications  for  the  most  nu- 
merous branch  of  the  State  legislature?  •  •  • 
The  State  and  nobody  else. 

The  right  of  choosing  the  allotted  number 
In  each  State  Is  to  be  exercised  by  such  part 
of  the  Inhabitants  as  the  State  Itself  may 
designate.  Words  could  not  have  been 
adopted  more  obviously  leading  to  the  con- 
clusion that  In  the  opinion  of  the  writers 
of  The  Federalist — 


Here  the  Senator  was  quoting  from 
Tlie  Ft'deialist,  as  I  should  have  said— 
the  btates  were  to  have  Uie  sole  right  of 
reguluung  the  sufTrage.  There  Ib  nothing 
Innate  In  Uie  right  of  suffrage. 

Senator  Henry  Wilson,  of  Massachu- 
setts, who  later  became  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  in  the  second  admin- 
istration of  Uly.sses  S.  Grant,  said  in  the 
close  of  the  debate: 

The  men  who  framed  tl  e  Constitution 
made  those  State  constitutions:  they  we:i 
knew  what  tlie  quallflcatioos  were. 

He  added: 

Every  State  constitution  provides  for  elec- 
tors, prescribes  the  qualification  for  suffrage. 
The  laws  of  the  States  provided  for  qualifi- 
cations of  electors.  Every  State,  from  the 
adoption  of  the  State  constitution  to  this 
hour,  has  claimed  the  authority  and  exercised 
It  to  settle  the  questions  pertaining  to 
suffrage.  They  never  supposed  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  had  the  j>ower  to  chanee  It. 
They  never  gave  that  i>ower,  and  they  never 
Intended  to  give  that  power. 

The  issue  of  voter  qualification  arase 
again  in  connection  with  the  17th 
amendment.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
that  amendment  to  the  Constitution  was 
adopted  in  1913.  That  was  126  years 
after  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  After  126  years, 
when  the  people  of  the  United  States  saw 
fit  to  change  their  method  of  electme 
U.S.  Senators,  when  they  desired  to  have 
their  Senators  elected,  not  by  the  leeisla- 
tures.  as  provided  in  the  original  Consti- 
tution, but  directly  by  the  people  them- 
selves, what  did  they  provide?  Tliey 
provided,  in  the  17th  amendment  a-^  fol- 
lows: 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State, 
elected  by  the  people  thereof,  for  6  years:  and 
each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

Then  there  is  this  language: 

The  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legit- 
latures. 

The  people  adopted  the  same  identical 
language  for  the  qualification  of  electors 
for  the  U.S.  Senate  which  was  adopted 
for  electors  for  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  the  vry  bepinnin^ 
In  other  words,  they  ratified  and  re- 
affirmed the  wisdom  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  and  of  the  original  States  in 
providing  th.it  Uie  qualifications  of  the 
electors  for  Members  of  the  Coneress 
should  be  the  qualifications  requisue  for 
electors  of  tlio  most  numerous  branch  of 
the  State  legislatures.  I  think  it  can  be 
said  here  that  had  the  1 7th  amendnier.t 
made  any  change  in  the  fixing  or  deter- 
mination of  tho.se  qualifications,  it  would 
never  have  been  ratified  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  The  people  were  de- 
termined that  thase  qualifications  should 
remain,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Stales. 

Mr  Piesident.  I  realise,  of  course,  that 
11  IS  difficult  to  cite  Court  decisions  m 
opposiive  a  constitutional  amendment. 
Once  such  an  amendment  has  been  duly 
adopted,  all  legal  questions  ai-e  resolved. 
Yet  in  this  instance  I  should  hke  to  call 
the  Senate  s  attention  to  a  number  of 


dicta  and  le?al  opinions  which  suppcirt 
my  contention  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ment contravenes  the  basic  spirit  of  th.e 
Con.'^titution. 

One  of  the  great  decisions  was  writ- 
ten by  a  great  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  at  whose  feet  I  was  privileged 
to  sit  as  a  student  when  1  was  attendinn 
law  school  at  Columbia  University.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  then  J'ostice  and  later 
Chief  Justice  Harlan  F,  Stone,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

In  1941,  Mr.  Justice  Stone  wrote,  as  a 
part  of  the  Supr»me  Court's  opinion  in 
the  ca,se  of  United  States  v.  Classic  i313 
U.S.  299): 

Such  right  .V  Is  secured  by  the  Const uu- 
tlon  to  qualified  v^t^ers  tn  chf>o&e  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  thus  to 
he  exercised  In  conlornuty  with  the  require- 
ments of  State  law,  subject  to  the  restric- 
tions prescribed  by  section  2  and  the  au- 
thority conferred  on  Congress  by  secticn  4 
to  regiilate  the  times,  place?  and  riaiiner 
of  holding  elections  of  Represent  .tives. 

We  look  then  to  the  statutes  of  Loui.-^iana 
here  Involved  to  ascertair.  the  nature  of  the 
right  which  under  the  c  institutional  man- 
date they  define  and  confer  on  the  vot«r. 

Another  case  to  which  I  call  attention 
is  the  case  of  Minor  v,  Hajipe-^sett  <21 
Wall.  162'.  decided  en  March  21  1875. 
a  case  which  the  dist.npuished  Senat-or 
from  Virginia  'Mr  Robertson'!  cited 
yesterday.  In  thiat  case  the  extent  of 
the  distinction  bi'tween  the  rights  of  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  tlie 
rights  of  a  citizen  of  a  Slate  with  repard 
to  voting  was  laid  down  and  explained. 

Chief  Justice  Waite  of  the  Supreme 
Court  declared  that  the  fact  that  the 
right  to  vote  could  not  grow  out  of  citi- 
zenship alone  was  clear  when  one  con- 
sidered who  wa."^  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  He  said  that  everyone  bom 
here  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  Slates; 
and  therefore  if  voting  depended  on 
citizenship,  every  cliild.  every  pauper, 
evc.'-y  criminal,  every  person  born  liere 
would  have  the  ntiht  to  vote. 

The  opinion  in  tins  case  contained  the 
summary  statement : 

W;;fn  the  FtKlcral  C'-nstltutlon  was 
adi  jTted.  all  the  Stat-e«  with  the  exception 
of  Rhode  Lsland  and  Connecticut  had  con- 
stitutions of  their  own.  Tliese  two  con- 
tinued to  act  under  their  charters  from  the 
Crown.  Upon  an  examination  of  the*«e  con- 
stitutions we  find  that  in  no  State  were 
all  citizens  permitted  to  vote.  Each  State 
determined  for  Itself  who  should  have  that 
power. 

Again  in  1915  in  the  case  of  Gwinn 
and  Bed  v.  V.S.  i238  U.S.  347  <  Chief 
Justice  Wliite  had  this  to  say  about  the 
effect  of  the  15th  amendment  on  State 
power— page  362: 

Beyond  doubt,  the  amendment  does  not 
take  away  from  the  St*te  governments  in  a 
general  sense  the  {xiwer  over  suffrage  which 
had  belonged  to  those  eovrrronei.t.?  f.'->m  the 
becmning.  ai.d  without  the  p<.Fs,es5ion  of 
which  pt;.wrr  llie  wliole  f;'br:c  up:.n  w!,i!-h 
the  di\is.!ou  of  State  and  National  &uthor:ty 
under  the  Constitution  and  the  orpanl/a- 
tion  of  both  governments  rest  would  be 
without  supfKjrt  and  both  the  authcruy  of 
the  Nation  and  the  State  wotild  fall  to  the 
gTou:id  In  fact  the  very  command  of  llie 
amendment  rec<,gnize6  the  jxissession  of  the 
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general  power  by  the  State,  since  the  amend- 
ment seekB  to  regnlate  Ita  exercise  as  to  the 
portlctilar  subject  with  which  It  deals. 

The  limitation  on  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government  was  defined  with 
clarity  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
of  Carter  v.  Carter  Coal  Co.  <  298  US. 
238)  in  which  the  Court  said 

The  general  rule  with  regard  to  the  re- 
spective powers  of  the  National  and  State 
Governments  under  the  Constitution  Is  not 
In  doubt.  The  States  were  before  the  Con- 
stitution; and.  consequently,  their  legis- 
lative powers  antedated  the  Constitution, 
Thoee  who  framed  and  cii.  se  viho  adopted 
that  instrument  meant  to  carve  from  the 
general  mass  of  legislative  p«  wers,  then  p(,s- 
sessed  by  the  States,  only  such  ptirtions  ?.s  it 
was  thought  wise  to  confer  upon  the  Federal 
Government;  and  in  order  that  there  should 
be  no  uncertainty  In  respect  to  what  was 
taken  and  what  was  left  the  national  pow- 
ers of  legislation  were  no'  aggregated  but 
enumerated — with  the  result  that  what  w.is 
not  embraced  by  the  enumeration  remained 
vested  In  the  States  without  change  or  Im- 
pairment, Thus,  "when  it  wns  found  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  National  Government  for 
national  purposes,"  this  Court  said  in  Munn 
V,  lUinois  (84  US  113,  !24i,  "a  part  of  the 
powers  of  the  States  anU  the  peonle  of  the 
States  was  granted  to  the  L'nited  St>. -ps  .^nd 
the  people  of  the  United  States  Th:,';  grint 
operated  as  a  further  limitation  upm  the 
powers  of  the  States  so  that  now  the  govern- 
ments of  the  States  pos.'^es.s  all  the  txjwers  of 
the  Parliament  of  England,  except  such  as 
have  been  delegated  to  the  United  States  or 
reserved  by  the  pe-ple  •■  While  the  States 
are  not  sovereign  in  the  true  sense  of  that 
term,  but  only  quasi-sovereign,  yet  In  re- 
spect of  ail  p<5wers  reserved  to  them  they  are 
supreme — "as  independent  of  the  General 
Government  as  that  Government  within  Its 
sphere  is  independent  of  the  States."  And. 
since  every  addition  to  the  legislative  power 
to  some  extent  detracts  from  cr  invades  the 
power  of  the  States  It  is  of  vital  moment 
that,  in  order  to  preserve  the  fixed  balance 
Intended  by  the  Con.stltution,  the  o  .-.^.prs  of 
the  General  Government  be  not  .so  extended 
as  to  embrace  any  not  withm  rhe  exoress 
terms  of  the  several  grants  or  the  implica- 
tions necessary  to  be  drav.n  therefrom 

It  Is  no  longer  open  to  question  that  the 
General  Government  unlike  the  States,  pos- 
sesses no  inherent  power  In  resoect  of  the 
Internal  affairs  of  the  States  and  emphati- 
cally not  with  regard  to  legislati.n  The 
question  in  respect  of  the  inherent  po-ver 
of  that  Government  as  to  th?  external  afTairs 
of  the  Nation  and  in  the  fleld  of  interna- 
tional law  is  a  wholly  dilTererit  matter  which 
it  Is  not  necessary  now  to  d..scuss, 

Mr.  President.  I  should  now  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  few 
words  to  be  found  in  Cooleys  Constitu- 
tional Limitations,  eighth  edition,  Car- 
rington.  volume  2.  Mr.  Coolev.  a  srpat 
and  universally  accepted  authority  on 
the  Constitution,  declared : 

Among  the  absolute,  unqualified  rights  of 
the  States  Is  that  of  regulating  the  el.v;t.-,  e 
franchise;  It  is  the  foundation  of  State  au- 
thority; the  most  Important  political  func- 
tion exercised  by  the  people  In  their  sov- 
ereign capacity.  Whilst  "the  right  of  the 
people  to  participate  in  the  !e',^!.5iature  is 
the  best  security  of  liberty  and  foundation 
of  ,Hll  free  government,"  yet  It  Is  subordinate 
to  the  higher  power  of  regulat.ng  the  quali- 
fications of  the  electors  and  the  elected 
The  original  power  of  the  people  In  their 
aggregate  political  capac;;y  is  delegated  in 
the  form  of  suffrage  tts  .^uch  persons  as  they 
deem  proper  for  the  safety  of  the  common- 


wealth;  Brightly  Election  cases   i  Anderson  v. 
Baker  (  32,  33.  34.  23  Md   ,53 1 1  i  . 

E^ery  constitution  of  government  In  these 
United  States  has  assumed,  m  a  fundamental 
principle,  the  right  of  the  per-ple  of  the  State 
to  alter,  abolish,  and  modify  the  f  Tm  of  its 
own  government  according  to  the  .sovereign 
pleasur''  of  the  people  In  fact,  the  people 
of  each  .State  have  gone  much  further  and 
settled  .1  far  more  critical  question  by  decid- 
ing who  shall  be  the  voters  enutled  to  ap- 
prove and  reject  the  constitution  framed  by 
a  delegated  body  under  their  dlrecUon  (1 
Story,  Constitution,  ch.  9,  sec.  581). 

Then  Mr  Cooley  says: 

FrDm  this  it  will  be  seen  how  little,  even 
in  the  most  free  of  republican  governments, 
any  abstract  right  of  suffrage,  or  any  orig- 
inal and  indefeasible  privilege,  has  been  rec- 
ognized In  practice  (Ibid.).  In  no  two  of 
these  State  constitutions  will  It  be  found 
that  the  qualifications  of  the  voters  are 
settled  uixin  tlie  same  uniform  basis,  so  that 
we  have  the  most  abundant  proofs  that 
among  a  free  and  enlightened  people  con- 
vened for  the  purpose  of  establishing  their 
own  forms  of  government  and  the  rights  of 
their  own  voters  the  question  as  to  the  due 
regulation  of  the  qualifications  has  been 
deemed  a  matter  of  mere  State  policy,  and 
varied  to  meet  the  wants,  to  suit  the  prej- 
udices, and  to  foster  the  interests  of  the 
majority 

The  exclusive  right  of  the  several  States 
to  regulate  the  exercise  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise and  to  prescribe  the  qualifications  of 
voters  was  never  questioned. 

M:  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
Will  cii    Senator  yield? 

Mr  HILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Is  it  not  true. 
may  I  ask  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama,  who  studied  law  under 
that  great  jurist.  Harlan  F.  Stone,  that 
in  all  his  study  of  this  vital  constitu- 
tional que.stion.  which  he  is  so  ably  dis- 
cussing today,  he  has  never  found  a 
court  decision  or  a  commentator  on  con- 
stitutional law.  .such  a.s  Mr.  Cooley. 
whom  he  has  .lust  quoted,  who  has  held 
otherwise  than  that  under  the  Consti- 
tution the  qualifications  of  electors  are 
ab.«;oIutely  under  the  control  of  the 
States,  subject  to  the  limitation  that 
there  cannot  be  one  test  for  the  members 
of  the  most  numerous  body  of  the  State 
legislature  snd  a  different  test  for  fed- 
eral off.cial.s  ' 

Mr  HILL  It  mu.-t  be  the  quahfira- 
tions  pre.scribed  by  the  States  for  the 
members  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  State  le^-'islature.  and  thpre  i.s  not 
one  authority  to  be  found  anywhere  in 
the  court  decusions.  or  amon?  the  stu- 
dents of  our  con.«r;tutional  system  or  any 
writer  on  constitutional  governmpnt. 
which  in  any  way  di.^sents  from  that 
proposition 

Mr.  ROBERT.=:ON  As  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  has 
pointed  out.  Mr.  Nicholas  told  the  Vir- 
ginia convention  that  this  principle  wa.s 
so  permanently  and  positively  imbedded 
m  the  Constitution  that  it  could  never 
be  changed. 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  exactly  what  Mr 
Nicholas  told  the  Virginia  convention, 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  who  ls  a 
«reat  student  of  the  history  of  Virginia, 
has  told  us  how  close  the  vote  was  m 
that  constitutional  convention,  held  in 
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Richmond.  Va..  on  the  question  of 
whether  the  State  of  Virginia  would 
ratify  the  convention.  Undoubtedly,  but 
for  the  very  able,  positive,  definite,  clear, 
unequivocal  assurance  given  to  the  con- 
vention by  Mr.  Nicholas,  the  Virginia 
convention  would  not  have  ratified  the 
Constitution 

Mr,  ROBERTSON.  With  all  due  def- 
erence, they  asked  him  a  little  more 
than  that.  They  said,  'In  addition  to 
that  assurance,  will  you  put  into  the 
Constitution  this  amendment;  That  all 
powers  not  dele^-ated  lo  the  Federal 
Government  nor  prohibited  to  the  Sutes 
shall  be  reserved  to  the  SUate.s  or  to  the 
people  thereof?" 

In  other  words,  they  had  spelled  out 
what  the  Federal  Government  should 
do,  and  they  wanted  to  make  it  so  clear, 
when  James  MadLson.  Nichnla.';  and  oth- 
ers had  a.ssured  them  that  the  Constitu- 
tion had  left  to  them  the  sole  control  of 
the  qualifications  of  the  electors,  that 
they  wanted  the  10th  amendment  to 
provide  that  that  right  shall  never  be 
changed. 

Yet  we  are  now  asked  to  repudiate  Mr. 
Nicholas. 

Mr  HILL.    That  is  correct 

Mr  ROBERTSON  We  are  asked  to 
repudiate  Ellsworth.  Madison,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  to  repudiate  everybody  who 
ever  said  anything  about  what  the  Con- 
stitution meant;  to  repudiate  all  the 
courts,  to  repudiate  all  the  commenta- 
tors on  the  Constitution;  and  to  vote  to 
change  the  Constitution  in  this  respect 
by  wiping  out  not  only  the  poll  tax,  but 
also  the  property  requiremt-nus  of  the 
sovereign  States. 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  exactly  the  ques- 
tion before  u-s.  Shall  we  set  ourselves 
up,  as  the  Senator  says,  to  repudiate  all 
those  distinguished  men  who  brought 
this  Government  and  its  Con-titution 
into  being,  and  under  which  we  have  en- 
joyed greater  freedom,  greater  independ- 
ence, and  a  higher  quality  of  justice 
than  Is  enjoyed  by  any  other  nation  and 
which  have  built  the  mightiest  nation 
this  world  has  ever  known? 

I  observe  across  the  aisle  our  friend, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr,  Allott).  I  pay  tribute 
to  him  as  one  of  the  most  profound  stu- 
dents in  the  Senate.  He  Ls  a  great  stu- 
dent of  the  history  of  our  countrv  and 
a  great  student  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr  President.  Mr  Cooley  continues: 

The  right  to  vote  is  not  of  necessity  con- 
nected with  citizenship.  The  rights  of  the 
Citizen  are  rights,  such  as  liberty  of  person 
and  of  conscience,  the  right  to  acquire  and 
possess  property,  all  of  which  are  distin- 
guishable from  the  pcllUca.1  jM-lvUege  of 
suffrage. 

Senators  will  notice  that  Mr  Cooley 
there  departs  from  the  use  of  the  word 
rit,'ht  ■  and  uses  the  word  "privilege"; 
not  even  conceding  that  there  is  any 
risht  to  suffrage :  that  it  Is  a  privilege 
conferred  by  government,  and  under  our 
Federal  system  conferred  by  the  States. 
The  history  of  the  country  .shows  that 
there  is  no  foundation  in  fact  for  the 
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view  that  the  right  of  suffrage  is  one  of 
the  "privileges  or  immunities  of  citi- 
zens." 

Mr.  President,  in  opposing  the  anti- 
poll-tax  resolution,  we  who  oppose  it, 
we  who  fight  so  bitterly  against  it  are 
not  only  fighting  for  the  protection  of 
the  rights  of  the  States,  but  we  are  also 
fighting  to  sive  our  dual  form  of  gov- 
ernment— to  save  the  American  Re- 
public. 

In  the  very  beginning,  article  I.  section 
2,  vested  in  the  State  governments  the 
power  over  suffrage.  Without  the  pos- 
session of  thi:5  power  in  the  States,  the 
whole  structui^e  upon  which  the  di\'ision 
of  State  and  national  authority  under 
the  Constitution  and  the  organization  of 
both  govemm  ?nts  rests  would  be  without 
support,  and  the  authority  of  both  State 
and  Nation  v/ould  fall  to  the  ground. 
Surely,  after  more  than  170  years  of 
the  tried  and  proven  wisdom,  of  the  tried 
and  proven  effectiveness  of  this  section, 
it  is  most  unfortunate  that  now  this 
question,  which  strikes  at  the  very 
foundation  st^jncs  of  our  dual  system  of 
government  and  which  would  tear  down 
the  very  structure  of  our  Government, 
should  be  injected  into  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  no  time  for  the  con- 
sideration of  11  matter  so  serious,  so  im- 
portant, so  fundamental  to  the  lives,  the 
liberties,  and  the  rights  of  the  people  of 
the  United  S'.ates.  The  matter  should 
be  laid  aside  and  no  further  considera- 
tion given  to  such  a  fundamental  pro- 
posal striking  at  the  very  ba^e  of  tlie 
temple  of  American  rii^'hts  anu  American 
freedom. 

The  poll  tiix  is  rapidly  losing  favor 
throughout  the  United  Stat'^s  Today 
only  five  States  have  such  a  tax.  In  my 
own  State  of  Alabama  there  hus  been  a 
recent  reduction  of  the  tax  cumulative 
feature  from  24  years  to  2  years.  This 
means  that  the  poll  tax  can  at  no  time 
amount  to  nure  than  $3.  Any  conten- 
tion that  a  tax  in  this  amount  consti- 
tutes a  real  barrier  to  voting  is  patently 
ridiculous. 

I  do  not  se<'  any  reason  why  Alabama 
or  the  other  rcmainine  States  which 
have  a  poll  tJix  should  abolish  it  before 
the  people  of  the  Stales  have  come  to 
the  conclusion,  without  pressure  or  ha- 
rassment, that  the  tax  is  undesirable  or 
impractical.  Meanwhile.  I  should  like 
to  remind  my  colleagues  of  the  Senate 
that  the  poll  tax  has  a  lone  aiid  quite 
respectable  history,  that  it  was  sup- 
ported by  Eiieland's  greatest  hberal. 
John  Stuart  Mill,  suid  that  Judge 
Thomas  M.  Cooley,  in  his  work  on  con- 
stitutional law.  said: 

Many  of  the  States  admit  no  one  to  the 
privilege  of  suffrage  unless  he  Is  a  taxpayer. 
•  •  •  To  require  the  payment  of  a  capita- 
tion (poll)  tax  is  no  deni.al  of  suffrage;  It  Is 
demanding  only  the  preliminary  perform- 
ance of  public  duty,  and  may  be  classed,  as 
may  also  presence  at  the  polls,  with  regis- 
tration, or  the  observance  of  any  other  pre- 
liminary to  insure  fairness  and  protect 
against  fraud  <p  263). 

The  poll  tax  may  be  controversial,  but 
the  controversy  can  by  no  means  be  re- 
garded as  settled.  It  can,  however,  be 
regarded  as  academic,  since  the  outcome 


will  not  materially  affect  the  political  or 
economic  conditions  of  any  State  of  the 
Union. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  President,  that  making 
this  academic  issue  the  subject  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  amounts  to  be- 
littling that  great  document,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  which  owes 
much  of  its  greatness  and  timelessness  to 
its  authors'  uncompromising  concentra- 
tion on  essentials. 

The  resolution  before  us  constitutes 
yet  another  step  in  the  recent  headlong 
and  heedless  rush  to  further  diminish 
the  sovereignty  of  the  States. 

Let  me  recall  to  the  Senate  what 
President  Andrew  Jackson  said  in  his 
farewell  address : 

My  experience  In  public  concerns  and  the 
observations  of  a  life  somewhat  advanced 
confirm  opinions  long  since  lmbil>ed  by  me, 
that  the  destruction  of  our  Stale  govern- 
ments or  the  annihilation  of  their  control 
over  the  local  concerns  of  the  people  would 
lead  dlrecUy  to  revolution  and  anarchy  and 
finally  to  despotism  and  military  domlna- 
Uon. 

In  disca<5sing  the  necessity  for  the 
unity  of  the  United  States.  Andrew 
Jackson  continued: 

But  the  Constitution  cannot  be  main- 
tained, nor  the  Union  preserved,  in  opposi- 
tion to  public  feeling,  by  the  mere  exertion 
of  the  coercive  powers  confided  to  the  Gen- 
eral Government.  The  foundations  must  be 
laid  in  the  affections  of  the  people:  in  the 
security  it  gives  to  life,  liberty,  character, 
and  property.  In  every  quarter  of  the  coun- 
try, and  in  the  fraternal  attachments  which 
the  citizens  of  the  several  States  bear  to 
one  another,  as  members  of  one  political 
famUy,  mutually  contributing  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  each  other. 

Hence  the  citizens  of  every  Siate  should 
studiously  avoid  everything  calculated  to 
wound  the  senslbihty  or  offend  the  just 
pride  of  the  people  of  the  other  States.  And 
they  should  frown  upon  any  proceedings 
within  their  own  borders  likely  to  disturb 
the  tranquillity  of  their  political  brethren  in 
other  portions  of  the  Union.  In  a  countn,- 
so  extensive  as  the  United  States,  and  with 
pursuits  so  varied,  the  internal  regoiatious 
of  the  several  States  must  frequently  differ 
from  one  anotlier  in  important  particulars; 
and  this  difference  Is  unavoidably  Increased 
by  the  varying  principles  upon  which  the 
American  Colonies  were  i.-ieinally  plante<l; 
principles  which  had  taken  deep  root  in 
their  social  relation.';  )efore  the  Revolution. 
and,  therefore,  of  necef.slty,  i'.fluencing 
their  p>ollcy  since  they  became  free  and  In- 
dependent States.  But  each  St,at*  has  the 
unquestionable  right  to  regulate  Its  own 
internal  concerns  according  to  Its  own 
pleiisure;  and  while  It  does  not  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  the  people  of  other  St.,it.es. 
or  the  rights  of  the  Union,  every  Slate  must 
be  the  sole  judge  of  the  measure,*;  proper  t-<i 
secure  the  safety  of  its  cltizeiis  and  promote 
their  happiness  and  all  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  other  States  to  cast  odium 
upon  their  institutions,  and  all  measures 
calculated  to  disturb  their  rlehts  of  prop- 
erty, or  put  in  Jeopardy  their  peace  and  In- 
ternal tranquillity,  are  in  dircxn  opposition 
to  the  spirit  in  which  the  Union  wtjs  forine<l 
and  must  endanger  its  safety. 

Motives  of  phUanthropy  may  be  assitrned 
for  this  unwarrantable  interference;  said 
weak  men  may  persuade  them-selves  for  a 
moment  that  they  are  laboring  In  the  cause 
of  humanity,  and  asserting  the  rights  of  the 
human  race;  but  everyone,  upon  sober  re- 
flections. Vi'lll  see  that  nothing  but  mischief 


can  oome  from  these  Improper  assaults  upon 
the  feelings  and  rights  of  others.  Rest  as- 
sured that  the  men  found  busy  in  this  work 
of  discxDrd  are  not  worthy  of  your  confi- 
dence and  defcer\e  your  strongest  repro- 
bation. 

It  Is  well  known  that  there  have  been 
those  among  us  who  wish  to  enlarge  the 
powers  of  the  General  Government  and  ex- 
perience would  seem  to  Indicate  that  there 
is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  this  Go\ern- 
ment  to  overstep  the  boundaries  marked  out 
for  it  by  the  Constitution.  Its  legitimate 
authority  is  abundantly  sufficient  for  ail  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  created,  and  its 
powers  being  expressly  enumerated,  there 
can  be  no  Justification  for  claiming  anything 
beyond  them. 

Er\'cry  attempt  to  exercise  power  bevond 
these  limns  should  be  promptly  and  fim-ly 
opposed.  For  one  evil  example  wUl  lead  to 
ether  measures  still  more  mischievous;  and 
if  the  principle  of  constructive  powers,  or 
supposed  advantage,  or  temporary  circum- 
stances shall  ever  be  permitted  to  Jtisttfy 
the  assumption  of  a  power  not  given  by  the 
Constitution,  the  General  Government  will 
before  long  absorb  all  the  powers  of  legisla- 
tion, and  you  will  have  in  effect,  but  one 
consolidated  Government. 

Prom  the  extent  of  our  country.  Its  diversi- 
fied Interests,  different  pursult.E  and  different 
habits,  it  Is  too  obvious  for  argxmicnt  that 
a  single  consolidated  Government  would  be 
wholly  Inadequate  to  watch  over  and  protect 
its  Interests;  and  e%-ery  friend  of  our  free 
Institutions  should  be  always  prepared  to 
maintain  unimpaired  and  In  full  vigor  the 
rights  and  sovereignty  of  the  States,  and  to 
confine  tlie  action  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment strictly  to  the  sphere  of  r.s  !\p;.r^pr.;.te 
duties. 

Mr,  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President. 
wi!i   the   Senator   from   Alabama   yield? 

Mr.  HILL      I  yield 

Mr  ROBERTSON,  Is  it  not  a  fact 
tliat  that  great  Democratic  President. 
Andrew  Jackson,  by  keep;ng  the  Federal 
Government  within  its  legitimate  bounds 
and  by  refusing  to  encroach  ujwn  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  respective 
sovereign  States,  not  only  produced  an 
era  of  greai  liarmony  and  prosperity, 
but  aLso  was  able  to  pay  off  every  dollar 
of  the  national  debf:" 

Mr.  HTIiL.  Indeed  so;  history  sl:iows 
that  he  made  that  great  record.  As  tlie 
disiinguLshed  Senator  from  Virginia 
has  said,  not  only  did  there  then  develop 
an  era  of  great  harmony  and  pro'-perity, 
but  the  national  debt  was  then  f-olly 
paid. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  And.  as  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr  Sp.^fkm.\n1 
has  ju5t  whispered  to  me.  Andrew  Jack- 
son did  not  have  the  advantage  of  an 
income  tax,  either. 

Mr  HILL  Indeed  he  did  not:  in  fact, 
about  the  only  revenue  then  available  to 
the  Federal  Government  was  that  from 
customs  or  import  taxes.  The  modern 
sales  taxes  did  not  exist  at  that  lime 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Yes;  the  only  rev- 
enue then  available  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  that  from  tariffs,  only. 

Mr    HTI.L.     Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wisli  to  take  this  opportunity  warmly  to 
commend  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  for  the  splendid 
presentation  he  is  making  here  this 
afternoon  of  a  vital  principle  of  consti- 
tutional government. 
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As  I  said  earlier  in  the  afternoon,  I 
hope  that  all  our  colleagues  who  were 
not  able  to  be  in  the  Chamber  today  will 
read  in  the  Congressional  Recorj  the 
splendid  speech  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  before  they  vote  on  the  Javits 
biU. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
thank  my  distinguished  friend,  and  tell 
him  how  deeply  I  appreciate  his  words. 
I  particularly  appreciate  them  inasmuch 
as  they  come  from  one  who  on  ye.sterday 
made  so  magnificent  and  masterful  ad- 
dress on  this  very  subject 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  let  me  point 
out  to  the  Senate  that  a  later  Pre.s.dent, 
a  great  scholar  and  teacher  of  our  sys- 
tem of  government,  al.so  expressed 
thoughts  that  we  can  ietncre  only  at  our 
penl.     Woodrow  Wilson  said : 

It  Is  dlffic-ult  :o  discuss  so  critical  and 
fundamental  a  question  caim'y  and  without 
party  heat  or  bias  when  it  ha.s  c<'me  once 
more,  as  It  has  now,  to  an  acu-t^  s'.it^e.  Just 
because  it  lies  at  the  heart  or  our  constitu- 
tional system  to  decide  It  wrongly  Is  to  alter 
the  whole  structure  and  operation  of  our 
Government,  for  good  or  fur  evil,  and  one 
would  Wish  never  to  see  the  passion  of  par'y 
touch  It  to  distort  it.  A  sobering  sense  of 
resp-onslblUty  should  fall  upon  every  jne  who 
handles  It.  No  man  should  argue  it  this  way 
or  that  for  pd.rty  advant.ige  Desire  to  bring 
the  impartial  truth  to  light  must  In  such  a 
case,  be  the  first  dictate  alike  of  true  states- 
manship and  <->t  true  patriotism.  Every  man 
shou'd  seek  to  ti.;nk  of  it  and  to  speak  of  It 
In  the  true  spirit  of  the  founders  of  the 
Government  a;.d  of  all  those  who  have  spent 
their  lives  in  the  effort  to  conQrm  Its  Just 
principles  b-.th  In  c',unsel  and  In  action. 

The  principle  of  the  division  of  powers  be- 
tween State  and  Federal  !?nvernmpnts  Is  a 
very  simple  one  when  stated  in  the  most 
general  terms  It  is  that  tiie  legi.sl.itures  of 
the  States  shall  have  control  of  all  the  gen- 
eral subject  ma'ter  of  law.  of  private  rights 
of  every  kind,  of  local  interr>st.-  .^nd  of  every- 
thlni?  that  directlv  concerns  i-heir  per)p!f?  as 
communities — free  choice  with  regard  to  all 
matters  of  local  regulation  ard  development. 

Woodrow  Wilson  .said  we  tend  to  think 
of  our  American  political  system  as  dis- 
tinguished by  its  central  structure — its 
Prerident  and  Cone:re.ss  and  courts  set 
up  by  the  Constitution  — but  -as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  is  distiniTuished  by  its  local 
structure,  by  the  extreme  vitality  of  its 
parts.  It  would  be  an  impossibility  with- 
out its  division  of  powers." 

He  also  said : 

Trotn  the  first,  America  h.is  been  a  nation 
In  the  making  It  has  come  t...  maturity  by 
the  stimulation  of  no  centra!  fisrce  or  guid- 
ance, but  by  an  aboundlngly  self-helping. 
self-su.Ticient  en»rgv  In  its  parts,  which  sev- 
erally brought  themselves  into  existence  and 
added  themselves  to  the  Union,  pleasing  first 
of  all  themselves  in  the  framing  of  their 
laws  and  constitutions,  not  asking  leave  to 
exist  and  constitute  themselves,  but  existing 
first  and  asking  leave  after-*-ard.  .self-orig- 
inated. self-consti*^uted.  self-confident,  self- 
sustaining,  veritable  communities,  demand- 
ing only  recognition.  Communities  develop 
not  by  external  but  by  in'err.:^!  forces.  ET.se 
they  do  not  live  at  all  Our  Commonwealths 
have  not  come  Into  exi.=  tence  by  Invitation, 
like  plants  in  a  tended  garden:  they  have 
sprung  up  of  themselves.  Irrepressible,  a 
sturdy,  spontaneous  product  of  the  nature  of 
men  nurtured  In  a  free  air 

It  Is  this  spontaneity  and  variety,  this  in- 
dependent and  irrepressible  .ife  of  Its  com- 


munities, that  has  given  our  system  its 
extraordinary  elasticity,  which  has  preserved 
It  from  the  paralysis  which  has  sooner  or 
later  fallen  upon  every  people  who  liave 
locked  to  their  central  government  to  pa- 
tronize and  nurture  them. 

Let  us  al.so  pay  very  close  attention. 
Mr,  President,  to  the  following  words  of 
the  late  President  Wilson : 

The  remedy  for  lU-considered  legislation 
by  the  States,  the  remedy  alike  for  neglect 
and  mistake  on  the  part  of  their  several  gov- 
ernments, lies  not  outside  the  States,  but 
within  them.  The  mistakes  which  they 
thenriselves  correct  will  sink  deeper  Into  the 
consciousness  of  their  people  than  the  mis- 
takes which  Congress  may  rush  In  to  cor- 
rect for  them,  thrusting  upon  them  what  they 
have  not  learned  to  desire.  They  will  cither 
themselves  learn  their  mistakes,  by  such  Inti- 
mate and  domestic  processes  as  wUl  pene- 
trate very  deep  and  abide  with  them  In  con- 
vincing force,  or  else  they  will  prove  that 
w^hat  might  have  been  a  mistake  for  other 
States  or  regions  of  the  country  was  no  mis- 
take for  them,  and  the  country  will  have  been 
saved  Its  wholesome  variety.  In  no  case  will 
their  failure  to  correct  their  own  measures 
prove  that  the  Federal  Government  might 
have    forced    wisdom    upon    them. 

Wilson  concluded  his  lecture  with  the 
assertion  that — 

We  are  certified  by  all  political  history 
of  the  fact  that  centralization  Is  not  vltall- 
zation.  Morallzatlon  Is  by  life,  not  by 
statute,  by  the  Interior  Impulse  and  experi- 
ence of  communities,  not  by  fostering  legis- 
lation which  is  merely  the  abstraction  of  an 
experience  which  may  belong  to  a  nation  as 
a  whole  or  to  many  parts  of  it  without  having 
yet  touched  the  thought  of  the  rest  any- 
where to  the  quick.  The  object  of  nur  Fed- 
eral system  is  to  bring  the  understandings 
of  constitutional  government  home  to  the 
people  of  every  part  of  the  Nation  to  make 
them  part  of  their  consciousness  as  they  go 
about  their  dally  tasks  If  we  cannot  suc- 
cessfully effect  Its  adjustments  by  the  nice 
local  adaptations  of  our  older  practice,  we 
have   failed    as  constitutional    statesmen 

And  Still  closer  to  our  time,  Pi-anklin  D 
Roosevelt,  while  Governor  of  New  York, 
had  this  to  say  on  the  proper  relationship 
between  the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment: 

Fortunately  for  the  stability  of  our  Na- 
tion. It  was  already  apparent  (when  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted)  that  the  vastness  of 
our  territory  presented  wide  geographical  and 
climatic  differences  which  gave  to  the  States 
Wide  differences  in  the  nature  of  their  In- 
dustry, their  agriculture,  and  their  com- 
merce •  •  •  Thus,  already  It  was  clear  to 
the  framers  of  otir  Constitution  that  the 
greatest  possible  liberty  of  self-government 
must  be  given  to  each  State,  and  that  any 
national  administration  attempting  to  make 
all  laws  for  the  whole  Nation,  such  as  was 
wholly  practical  In  Great  Britain,  would  in- 
evitably result  at  some  futtu-e  time  in  a  dis- 
solution   of    the    Union    itself 

The  preservation  of  this  home  rule  by 
the  States  is  not  a  cry  of  Jealous  Common- 
wealths .seeking  their  own  aggrandizement 
at  the  exf)en.se  of  sister  States.  It  Is  a  fun- 
damental necessity  If  we  are  to  remain  a 
truly  united  country 

The  whole  success  of  our  democracy  has 
not  been  that  It  is  a  democracy  wherein  the 
will  of  a  bare  majority  of  the  total  inhabi- 
tants is  imp.-xsed  upon  the  minority,  but  be- 
cause It  has  been  a  democracy  where  through 
a  division  of  government  into  units  called 
States  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  minor- 


ity have  been  respected  and  have  been  given 
a  voice  In  the  control  of  our  affairs  •  •  • 
To  bring  about  government  by  oligarchy 
masquerading  as  democracy  it  Is  funda- 
mentally essential  that  practically  all  au- 
thority and  control  be  centralized  in  our 
National  Government.  The  individual  sov- 
ereignty of  our  States  must  first  be  de- 
stroyed, except  In  mere  minor  matters  of 
legislation.  We  are  safe  from  the  danger  of 
any  such  departure  from  the  principles  on 
which  this  country  was  founded  Just  so  long 
as  the  Individual  home  rule  of  the  States 
U  scrupulously  preserved  and  fought  for 
whenever  they  seem  In  danger. 

I  have  been  quoting  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  After  outlining  the  rights 
granted  by  the  Constitution  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  he  saidi 

As  the  Indlvldua  Is  protected  from  pos- 
sible oppression  by  his  neighbors,  so  the 
smallest  political  unit — the  town  Is  in 
theory  at  least,  allowed  to  manage  Its  own 
affairs,  secure  from  undue  Interference  by 
the  larger  unit  of  the  county,  which  in  turn 
Is  protected  from  mischievous  mMldling  by 
the  State,  The  whole  spirit  and  intent  of 
the  Constitution  Is  to  carry  this  great  prin- 
ciple Into  the  relations  between  the  NaM  ,nal 
Government  and  the  governments  of  the 
States 

Let  us  remember  that  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, differences  In  climate,  soil,  condi- 
tions, habits,  and  modes  of  living  In  States 
separated  by  thousands  of  miles  rendered  It 
necessary  to  give  the  fullest  Individual  lati- 
tude to  the  Individual  States  Rememberir.g 
that  the  mining  States  of  the  Rockies  the 
fertile  savannas  of  the  South,  the  prairies 
of  the  West,  and  the  rocky  soil  of  the  New 
England  States  created  many  problems.  In- 
troduced many  factors  In  each  locality  which 
have  no  existence  In  others.  It  Is  obvious 
that  almost  every  new  or  old  problem  of 
goverrunent  must  be  solved,  if  ii  is  to  be 
solved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  pe«jple  of 
the  whole  country,  by  each  SUte  lu  its  own 
way. 

As  I  have  said,  when  the  Founding 
Fathers  gave  up  a  portion  of  the  .sov- 
ereignty of  the  States  to  the  Federal 
Government,  they  did  .so  with  a  great 
deal  of  trepidation,  and  they  did  .so  only 
with  the  firm  conviction  that  it  was  unity 
alone — unity  of  purpose,  unity  of  re- 
solve, and  unity  in  their  mutual  dedi- 
cation to  human  liberty,  that  unitv  about 
which  Andrew  Jackson  spoke  in  his 
farewell  address— that  could  enable  the 
people  of  our  country  to  long  endure  and 
abound  in  the  joy  of  the  priceless  legacy 
which  a  heroic  young  Nation  had  won 
at  the  cost  of  much  sacrifice  and  loss  of 
life. 

At  this  momentous  hour  in  the  hlst-ory 
of  America  and  of  the  world,  the  ob- 
jective for  which  we  must  strive  with 
all  of  our  fervor  and  determination  is 

unity. 

Let  us  be  done.  Senators,  with  this 
measure  before  us.  which  can  only  dis- 
tract and  misguide  our  people,  which 
separates  and  divides  us,  and  which 
opens  the  way  for  the  destruction  of 
fundamental  rights  of  the  States  and 
the  fundamental  rights  of  the  people  of 
all  the  United  States. 

Let  us  stand  united,  strong,  and  reso- 
lute in  our  unity;  let  us  support  squarely 
the  rights  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  rights  of  the  States  of 
the  United  States,  that  our  Government 
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may  be  preserved.  Lot  us  stand  squarely 
upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stat<?s — rock  of  freedom,  ageless  and  eii- 
diuing  foundation  of  our  nt;hts,  our 
hopes,  and  our  democratic  faith. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MOND.^Y  AT  NOON 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr  Hill's  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield,  in  order 
that  I  may  make  a  motion,  if  there  is 
agreement  that  in  yitldmf:  for  this  pur- 
pose he  will  not  lose  liie  floor  and  that 
the  motion  which  I  intend  to  make  shall 
appear  in  the  Re<  uhi3  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  remarks? 

Mr.  HILL.  Yes.  Mr  President,  with 
that  understanding.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection    it  is  .so  ordered 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Then.  Mr  President, 
let  me  state  that  I  am  authorized  by  tiie 
acting  majority  leader  to  move  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  session  today. 
It  adjourn  until  Monday,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

Mr  Pre.sident.  I  so  move 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


FILLING  OF  TEMPORARY  V.AC.-^N- 
CIES  IN  'I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTA'nVEtf 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  <S,J  Res  39'  to 
amend  the  Constitution  to  authorize 
Governors  to  fill  temporary  vacancies 
in  the  Hriusf  of  Representatives 

Mr,  SPARK.MAN,  Mr  President,  first. 
I  want  to  say  that  I  have  greatly  enjoyed 
the  very  able  presentation  by  my  col- 
league the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr, 
Hill],  as  I  have  the  other  speeches 
which  have  been  delivered  on  this  sub- 
ject. This  is  a  matter  of  (greater  im- 
portance than  perhaps  some  mav  be 
prone  to  think  it  is. 

I  rise  to  register  my  opposition  t-o  this 
latest  proposal  to  cut  away  rights  of  the 
States.  I  refer  to  the  antipoll  tax 
amendment  propo.sed  to  the  measure 
before  the  Senate  today. 

The  measure  before  the  Senate,  in  the 
form  of  a  Senate  joint  resolution,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  the  constitution 
which  would  deprive  all  Stat.es  of  the 
right  to  levy  a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite 
for  voting.  While  I  realize  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  would  have  to  be 
ratified  by  three-fourths  of  tb.e  States. 
passage  of  this  joint  resolution  as  pro- 
posed to  be  amended  would  inevitably 
result  in  further  restricting  the  rights 
of  States  and  the  granting  of  more 
power  to  the  Federal  Government 

Some  argue  that  the  amendment 
would  affect  only  five  States,  that  is. 
Alabama.  Mi.ssi.ssippl.  Arkansas,  Texas. 
and  Virginia.  I  contend  that  it  would 
affect  50  States,  inasmuch  as  a  right  is 
a  right,  whether  it  is  used  or  not. 


There  is  another  very  sound  and  prac- 
tical reason  for  not  tampering  with  the 
rifciht  of  the  States  to  levy  jxill  taxes. 
That  reason  is  simply  this:  The  poll  tax 
is  a  form  of  revenue  collection  used  m 
the  five  States  just  named  to  help  with 
the  operation  of  their  State  govern- 
ments. With  the  Federal  Government 
moving  steadily  into  many  fields  of  tax- 
ation, there  is  httle  left  for  the  Slates. 

While  we  struggle  here  to  bring  about 
a  balanced  Federal  budget,  let  us  re- 
member that  the  States  are  also  having 
trouble  raising  necessary  funds  and  bal- 
ancing their  budgets.  Although  the 
revenue  derived  from  poll  taxes  may 
seem  to  some  to  be  small,  it  is  of  sub- 
stantial importance  to  Alabama  in  the 
support  of  our  public  schools. 

I  confess  that  it  has  caused  me  con- 
siderable wonder  from  time  to  time  wiiy 
there  is  so  much  concern  over  the  pay- 
ment of  a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for 
voting  in  five  States  of  the  Union,  and 
yet  there  is  no  particular  concern,  so  far 
as  I  have  ever  known,  over  requirements 
in  various  States  for  certain  property 
prerequisites. 

While  we  do  have  a  poll  tax  in  Ala- 
bama, a  great  part  of  the  population  is 
exempt  from  it.  Veterans  of  World 
War  I,  World  War  II,  and  the  Korean 
conflict,  and  members  of  the  National 
Guard,  are  exempt  from  the  poll  tax. 
All  F>^rsons  over  45  years  of  age  are 
exempt,  as  well  as  the  blind,  the  deaf. 
and  totally  disabled  persons  owning  tax- 
able property  not  in  exce.ss  of  $500. 
These  exemptions  apply  to  all  races. 
Thus,  Senators  can  .sec  that  a  substan- 
tial number  of  Alabamians  pay  no  poll 
tax  at  all. 

Another  reason  why  it  is  unwise  to 
bring  up  this  legislation  is  the  certain 
belief,  especially  of  the  people  in  the 
five  States  which  have  the  tax,  that  it 
IS  a  further  effort  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  enact  or  bring  about  the  ap- 
proval of  measures  treating  with  the 
race  issue,  to  dictate  to  the  States  on  a 
State  matter. 

Now  is  no  time  to  stir  to  fever  pitch 
the  emotions  and  feelings  of  any  of  our 
people  on  the  highly  controversial  and 
explosive  race  problem  by  considering  a 
measure  which,  regardless  of  what  is 
intended,  will  be  thought  of  as  further 
treatinc  with  the  problem. 

As  I  told  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights  on  April  10  of  last 
year,  proposed  action  relating  to  racial 
matters,  or  which  may  be  so  inter- 
preted, will  speed  up  deterioration  of  the 
previous  harmonious  relations  that 
existed  between  the  races. 

I  explained  further  that  I  wLshed  each 
member  of  the  comniittee  could  under- 
stand the  racial  tensions  that  have  been 
generated  by  civil  rights  agitation  since 
1954. 

Communication  between  the  leaders 
of  the  two  races  has  been  largely  de- 
stroyed. It  has  become  well  nigh  im- 
po.ssible  to  settle  problems  once  settled 
on  a  mutually  satisfactory  basis.  Sus- 
picion ha.s  replaced  trust.  Fear  has  re- 
placed mutual  confidence. 

The  unwi.-^e  and  unjustified  school  de- 
segration  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 


in  1954.  and  agitation  for  the  enactment 
ol  measures  relating  to  racial  matters, 
have  brought  about  resentment  and  dis- 
trust between  the  Negro  and  the  white 
that  will  require  generations  to  heal 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  very  earaestlv 
that  all  of  us  need  be  concerned  about 
the  maintenance  of  the  system  of  gov- 
ernment our  forefathers  set  up.  They 
established  here  a  dual  system  of  gov- 
ernment, a  Republic  made  up  of  a  fed- 
eration of  so\ereign  States,  There  was 
a  sy.'^tem  of  two  spheres  of  government 
set  up.  the  Federal,  the  State  A  cer- 
tain sphere  was  set  off  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  was  to  be  ab.solule- 
ly  supreme,  another  one  was  set  off  in 
which  the  State  goverrunent  was  to  be 
supreme.  There  was  no  overlapping  of 
the  two  spheres  in  which  both  govern- 
menf;  were  to  operate  with  concurrent 
authority, 

I  believe  in  that  dual  system  of  gov- 
ernment. I  believe  it  is  the  best  way 
to  get  good  government  It  is  the  best 
way  to  keep  government  close  to  the 
people  by  keeping  powers  lodged  in  the 
sovereign  States, 

I  desire  to  see  that  sj'stem  continued. 
Approval  of  the  amendment  before  the 
Senate  unquestionably  would  impair 
that  system 

I  carmot  empha-size  too  strongly  that 
the  measure  before  us  today,  no  matter 
how  well  intentioned  its  proponents  may 
be.  IS  m  essence  another  instrumentality 
or  vehicle  to  enable  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  make  further  inroads  upon  the 
historic  constitutional  rights  of  the 
Stares. 

Oh.  what  wrongs  some  seem  willmg 
to  commit  m  the  name  of  treatmg  with 
the  race  issue.  What  madness  has 
seized  us  that  drives  men  to  seek  to  alter 
an  immutable  social  phenomenon  at  the 
expense  of  tearing  asunder  the  very 
fabric  of  our  constitutional  government. 
Theie  has  been  no  showing  whatever 
that  m  those  few  States  where  a  poll 
tax  is  yet  exacted  as  a  prerequisite  to 
votmp  there  is  any  discnfranchisement 
by  the  tax.  or  that  if  such  disenfran- 
chisemenl  does  occur  it  falls  with  any 
greater  force  on  one  race  or  color  than 
upon  another,  or  that  the  tax  constitutes 
any  imreasonable  burden  upon  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  right  of  franchise, 

I  have  pointed  out  earlier  that  the  poll 
tax  m  my  own  State  of  Alabama  is  a 
revenue  measure  and  that  it  does  indeed 
produce  needed  revenue  in  a  State  where 
revenue  sources  are  sorely  inadequate. 

The  people  of  Alabama  do  not  regard 
the  poll  tax  as  a  burden  upon  the  right 
of  franchise.  Why  do  I  make  such  a 
statement:'  Because  events  m  Alabama 
show  it  to  be  true  Until  a  very  few  years 
ago.  the  $1.50  per  year  poll  tax  in' Ala- 
bama was  cumulative  in  its  effect 
throughout  the  total  number  of  years  a 
Citizen  was  required  to  pay  a  poll  tax 
for  the  privilege  of  votmg.  This  period 
of  years  is  from  age  21  through  age  45. 
For  many  years  the  law  required  that  if 
a  person  did  not  pay  his  poll  tax  in  the 
year  he  became  otherwise  eligible  to  vote, 
say  at  age  21,  his  delinquent  poll  taxes 
accimiulated  until  such  year  as  he  chose 
to  pay  up  all  his  back  taxes  and  vote. 
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If  a  person  became  eligible  to  vote  In 
Alabama,  say  at  age  21,  but  did  not 
actually  vote  imtil  age  45.  such  pers<Mi 
would  owe  an  accumulated  tax  of  $36. 

Over  a  period  of  years,  many  citizens 
did  fall  In  arrears  to  such  an  extent  that 
payment  of  such  back  poll  taxes  became 
burdensome.  Recognizing  this  burden, 
the  people  of  Alabama,  the  people  them- 
selves, decided,  and  acted,  to  do  away 
with  this  extensive  ciunulative  require- 
ment. 

Acting  of  their  own  free  will  and 
accord,  the  people  of  Alabama  voted  to 
wipe  out  $30  of  every  $36  owed  by  citi- 
zens for  back  and  current  poll  taxes. 
In  doing  so,  the  State  of  Alabama  lost 
much  revenue  and  much  potential  rev- 
enue, because  all  over  $6  in  delinqjuent 
poll  taxes  was  forgiven. 

The  people  of  Alabama  acted  within 
their  oT^-n  judgment,  acted  voluntarily  to 
do  this,  knowing  full  well  that  it  would 
mean  losses  in  revenue  to  the  State  of 
Alabama.  But  the  people  of  Alabama 
had  themselves  been  conscious  that  a 
heavy  accumulation  of  back  poll  taxes 
had  become  a  burden  for  some  upon  the 
exercise  of  franchise. 

The  people  of  Alabama  made  the  deci- 
sion themselves,  free  from  dictation  or 
compulsion,  and  knowing  full  well  such 
action  would  mean  that  Alabama  would 
have  to  find  another  way  to  ra.se  tiie 
equivalent  amount  of  losi  revenue. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
remaining  five  States  where  a  poll  tax 
is  exacted  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  are 
among  the  lowest  income  St.iies  in  the 
Union.  Senators  from  States  which 
enjoy  higher  incomes  should  be  con- 
scious of  this  fact. 

We  do  not  forget  that  in  the  earlier 
years  of  our  country  other  States,  too, 
occupied  a  relatively  low  p(;>sit:on  wich 
respect  to  per  capita  income.  In  those 
days,  many  other  State3  likewise  exacted 
a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequi.-^ite  to  votiner. 
As  the  revenue  potential  of  those  Stales 
increased,  the  States,  one  by  one,  recog- 
nized other  sources  of  revenue  and  re- 
pealed their  poll  taxes. 

Such  States  reached  their  own  deci- 
sions and  acted  voluntarily.  They 
acted  out  of  their  own  judgment  and  in 
their  own  circumstances,  free  from  any 
coercion  or  usurpation  of  their  historic 
constitutional  authority. 

Is  there  any  reasonable  basis  for 
assuming  that  the  remaining  five  States 
will  not  themselves  pursue  a  similar 
course  of  action  when  the  judgment  of 
the  people  of  those  States  leads  them  to 
feel  that  such  action  by  them  is  indi- 
cated'' 

Certainly  none  will  be  heard  to  say 
that  the  people  of  these  five  States  are 
any  less  capable  of  exercising  .sound 
judgment  or  of  pursuing  wise  and  judi- 
cious courses  in  the  light  of  their  circum- 
stances. 

However  earnestly  some  may  feel  it 
desirable  that  we  rid  ourselves  of  a  poll 
tax  wherever  it  may  be  found  to  exist 
In  this  Nation,  the  means  here  offered 
of  superimposing  the  judgment  of  the 
National  Government  and  its  power 
upon  the  historic  judgment  and  power 
of   the   five   remaining   States,   are   not 


Justified   by   the    ends   that    are   being 
sought. 

No  one  should  delude  himself  for  one 
moment  into  thinking  that  the  means 
sought  in  the  re."?olution  before  the  Sen- 
ate will  not  bring  about  a  peiTnanent 
trespass  and  inroad  by  the  Central 
Government  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
States.     It   is   vain   to   arg'je  otherwise. 

Senators  should  be  aware  of  the  impli- 
cations of  the  course  which  it  Is  pro- 
posed this  body  pursue — a  course  of  con- 
tinuing this  latter-day  business  of  en- 
croaching more  and  more  upon  the 
hincric  and  coiistitutionai  rights  of  the 
States. 

Senators  well  know  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution.  Each  of  u."^  has  taken 
an  oath  to  uphold  it  and  defend  It. 
Defense  of  the  Constitution,  to  my  mind, 
means  not  alone  defense  of  it  against 
foreign  ideologies  which  threaten  to 
overthrow  it  and  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. Defense  of  the  Constitution 
includes,  in  my  judgment,  defense  of  it 
against  whimsical  and  frivilous  pro- 
posals to  chancre  and  emasculate  it. 

Our  form  of  governmeiit  was  conceived 
in  and  rests  upon  the  concept  of  bal- 
anced powers.  This  concept  was  imple- 
mented m  the  m.ost  marvelous  document 
ever  to  come  from  the  mind  of  man. 
Our  Constitution  is  the  embodiment  of 
the  intellectual  artistry  of  our  Founding 
Fathers. 

The  balance  of  powers  created  by  the 
Constitution  is  as  delicate  as  the  finest 
in^tiomient  with  which  no  reasonable 
nijid  would  dare  to  tinker. 

Yet.  we  are  called  on  today  to  tinker, 
for  the  sake  of  expediency,  with  the  most 
delicate  instrument  in  the  whole  world. 

If  the  amendment  proposed  is  adopted 
upon  the  recommendation  of  men  and 
women  who  are  sworn  to  uphold  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  there  can  be  no  question  what- 
ever but  that  we  will  have  contributed  at 
least  a  degree  of  imbalance  to  tiie  deli- 
cate balance  created  by  our  Founding 
Fathers.  We  will  have  taken  weight  from 
one  side  and  put  it  on  the  other  side.  It 
will,  of  course,  be  argued  by  some  that 
a  little  weight  and  a  httle  imbalance 
should  not  make  much  difference.  I 
charge  that  it  does  make  a  difference — a 
very  vital  di.fTerence. 

It  will  make  a  difference  in  that  what- 
ever gradation  of  Imbalance  is  affected, 
we  will  ha\e  moved  that  much  further 
away  from  perfect  balance  and  perfect 
functioning — the  political  ecjuipoise  en- 
visioned and  provided  by  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution. 

I  am,  of  course,  not  so  naive  as  to 
claim  perfection,  even  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  none  will  assert  that  the  Consti- 
tution is  not  the  most  nearly  perfect 
document  every  conceived  for  a  govern- 
ment of  men. 

I  am  far  more  concerned  with  the 
trend  we  are  pursuing  in  the  attempted 
mana?°m^nt  of  our  affairs  than  I  am 
with  whether  people  pay  a  poll  tax  or  do 
not  pay  a  poll  tax. 

If  we  adopt  the  resolution  before  us 
today,  we  will  be  accelerating  the  recent 
disturbing  and  alarming  trend  toward 
stripping  away  the  elemental  essentials 


and  attiibutes  of  State  sovereignty  as 
proclaimed,  reserved,  and  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution. 

One  might  be  Ii'-ard  to  a.sk:  Why  some 
should  be  so  disturbed  over  such  a  little 
preemption  of  State  ujdgment  and  au- 
thority by  the  Federal  Government?  I 
hold  witii  the  old  Scotch  proveib,  "mony 
muckles  mok  a  mikle."  which  when 
translated  means  "many  littles  make  a 
lot."  Many  little  imbalances  c -ntrlbute 
to  one  large  Imbalance.  Many  little  tres- 
pas.ses  constitute  a  great  encroachm':-nt. 

I  am  mortally  afraid  of  the  conclusion 
to  which  such  a  course  will  Ipad.  Today, 
it  is  propo.^fd  in  the  resolution  before  us 
that  th*»  NftMonnl  Oovemrrfnt  do  ro 
more  than  forbid  a  State  it.s  historic  rlaht 
to  levy  a  poll  tax.  If  this  kind  of  course 
on  which  It  is  propc^-ed  we  proceed — a 
course  of  simply  prohibiting  or  fo;  bid- 
ding the  individual  States  to  lay  down 
certain  requirements  for  voters, — Ji-'.ids 
to  no  more  than  further  futvre  enumer- 
ation by  the  Federal  Governmint  of 
qualifications  which  States  may  not  In 
their  judgment  lav  down  it  wUl  havp  ef- 
fectively and  com;ilPt«^lv  had  the  Federal 
Government  preempt  L;»e  power  of  f  ^e 
States  to  act  in  the  area  of  franchl.se 
and  elections  The  States  will  no  lonper 
have  authority  or  right  of  judgment  in 
this  historic  area  where  Jufigment  and 
authority  are  Indispensable  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  system  of  govt?rnnient. 

For  anyone  to  argue  that  this  trend 
may  not  go  very  far  is  to  close  his  eyes  to 
reality  and  to  one  of  the  most  recent 
public  documents  filed  with  the  Con- 
gress. He  need  look  no  further  than  the 
reconuncndations  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  incorporating,  for  example. 
a  proposal  for  temporary  Federal  regis- 
trars, a  proposal  for  universal  suHrage. 
a  proposal  dealing  with  the  preservation 
of  registration  and  voting  records,  find  a 
proposal  concerning  a  national  census 
and  inquiry  into  the  whys  and  where- 
fores of  citizens  exercise  of  the  liereto- 
fore  conceived  to  be  our  secret  ballot. 

Some  of  these  proposals  deal  only  with 
the  matter  of  prohibiting  to  States  cer- 
tain actions.  Others  go  further  and 
throw  the  Federal  Government  bodily 
over  into  the  business  of  managing  and 
controlling  elections  and  the  election 
machinery  In  the  several  States. 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  given  the 
power  to  forbid  the  exercise  by  the 
States  of  reasonable  judgment  within 
the  area  of  jurisdiction  reserved  to  them 
by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  It 
will  be  only  a  matter  of  time  until  the 
Congress  finds  itself  powerless  to  with- 
stand pressures  to  have  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment run  and  control  completely  the 
franchise  processes  and  the  election  ma- 
chinery of  this  country. 

I  say  it  Is  time  that  we  stop  and  take 
a  look  at  the  directions  in  which  we  are 
being  tos.sed  by  the  winds  of  politics  and 
the  waves  of  race  emotion  and  hysteria. 

We  are  caught  up  in  a  great  psychosis 
of  expediency.  Some  Senators  are  let- 
ting themselves  be  driven  by  sectional 
feeling  and  race  emotion  to  support  ac- 
tions which  they  know  within  theii-  se- 
cret consciences  constitute  absolute 
abridgments    of    the    Constitution    and 
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complete  rejection  of  the  carefully  con- 
ceived plans  of  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution. State  control  over  the  powers 
and  processes  of  franchise  is  the  hall- 
mark of  our  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. Take  away  such  historic  and  con- 
stitutionally delineated  jurisdiction  and 
control  and  vest  them  in  the  Central 
Government  and  we  will  begin  the  inau- 
guration of  autocratic  power  in  "the  land 
of  the  free."  Oh,  I  know  this  will  not 
come  about  overnight.  Nor  will  it  come 
as  a  result  of  any  single  action,  but  if  this 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  bo- 
comes  the  law  of  the  land,  we  will  have 
taken  a  long  leap  toward  the  substitu- 
tion of  autocratic  government  for  repre- 
sentative self-government,  through  a 
process  of  erosion  and  attrition — step  bv 
step  and  bit  by  bit.  We  will  have  insured 
for  ourselves  autocratic  government  just 
as  surely  and  as  efTeclively  as  if  we  re- 
pealed outright  and  forthwith  article 
I.  section  2.  and  the  10th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  albeit  we  will  ha\e  seen 
it  come  a  little  more  slowly. 

Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  that 
the  proposal  before  the  Senate  today  is 
In  direct  conflict  with  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  The  courts  have 
uniformly  held  that  the  States  have 
broad  powers  to  determine  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  right  of  suffrage 
may  be  exercised.  Lasstter  v.  North 
Hampton  County  Board  of  Elections  i360 
U.S.  45 >:  Pcpe  v.  Missouri  (179  U.S.  328, 
633);  Mason  v.  Missouri  (179  U.S.  328. 
335).  Article  I,  section  2  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  in  its  provision  for  the 
election  of  the  Hoase  of  Representatives 
and  the  17th  amendment  in  its  provision 
for  the  election  of  Senators  provide  that 
officials  shall  be  chosen  'by  the  people.'" 
Each  provision  goes  on  to  state  that  the 
"electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  leg- 
islature." Moreover,  the  right  to  vote 
"refers  to  the  right  to  vote  as  established 
by  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
State" — McPherson  v.  Blacker  (146  U.S. 
1,  39). 

Members  of  the  Senate  would  be  well- 
advised  to  reread,  or  read  if  they  have 
not  read  it.  the  decision  in  the  case  of 
Pope  V.  Williams  ( 193  U.S.  621,  632  •  : 

The  privilege  to  vote  In  any  State  is  not 
given  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  or  by  any 
of  Its  amendments  It  Is  not  a  privilege 
springing  from  citizenship  of  the  United 
States.  •  •  •  It  may  not  be  refused  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude,  but  it  does  not  follow  from 
mere  citizenship  of  the  United  States.  In 
other  words,  the  privilege  to  vote  in  a  Slate 
Is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State  Itself. 
to  be  exercised  as  the  State  may  direct,  and 
upon  such  terms  as  to  It  may  seem  proper, 
provided,  of  course,  no  discrimination  I.* 
made  between  Individuals  In  vlolaUon  of  the 
Federal  Conatitutlon. 

Notwithstanding-'  the  clear  wording 
and  intent  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
as  uniformly  interpreted  by  the  courts, 
it  is  prop<xsed  by  the  resf>lution  before  u.s 
to  have  the  Federal  Government  get  into 
the  business  of  fixing  voter  qualifications 
In  the  various  States.  True,  the  resolu- 
tion accomplishes  it  backhandedly  by 
forbidding  States  to  fix  a  certain  quaim- 
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cation.  But  the  effect  Ls  no  less  harmful 
or  destructive  than  a  positive  proclama- 
tion of  a  qualification. 

The  proposal,  if  adopted,  will  under- 
mine the  entire  fabric  of  our  svstem  of 
government 

Regardless  of  such  good  intent  as  the 
sponsors  of  the  resolution  may  have,  the 
resolution  has  the  piactical  effect  of  ask- 
ing .Mtmbers  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  to  recommend  that  the 
historic  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  be  violated  and  that 
the  intention  of  our  Founding  Fathers  be 
ignored  and  their  judgment  repudiated. 
It  is  no  mere  happenstance  that  the 
conduct  of  elections  and   the  fixing  of 
qualifications  of  electors  has  been  left  to 
the   States.     The   concept   is   basic,   the 
one  to  serve  as  a  check  upon  the  other 
Tlip    imix)rtance   of    this    repasitory    of 
power  has  been  stressed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  innumerable  cases.     It  is  well 
expressed  in  Qi^i^in  v.  Ujiitcd  States  (238 
U.S.    347 >.     There    the   Supreme   Court 
characterized    the    power   of    the   State 
government  over  suffrage  as  one  "which 
has  belonged  to  those  governments  from 
the   beginning  and  without  the  posses- 
sion of  which   power,  the  whole  fabric, 
upon  which   the   division  of  State   and 
National  authority  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  organization  of  both  gov- 
ernments rests,  would  be  without  sup- 
port   and    both    the    authority    of    the 
Nation  and  the  States  would  fall  to  the 
ground." 

The.se  are  strong  words.  Unquestion- 
ably they  were  not  lightly  spoken.  The 
power  of  the  States  over  suffrage,  which 
must  include  the  power  to  fix  the  quali- 
fications of  voters,  is  undoubtedly,  as 
the  Supreme  Court  said  it  was.  basic  to 
the  foundation  of  our  Government. 

The  proposal  before  us  would,  if 
adopted  and  ratified,  limit  the  power  of 
the  States  with  respect  to  the  fixing  of 
voter  qualifications.  It  is  true  that  the 
limitation  would  be  only  as  respects  the 
exaction  of  a  poll  tax.  But.  no  matter 
how  narrow  this  limitation,  it  is  never- 
theless a  limitation  upon  the  historic 
and  constitutional  power  of  the  States. 

A  limitation  is  a  limitation.  Where 
the  delicate  balance  of  power  between 
the  States  and  the  Federal  Government, 
where  our  historic  system  of  checks  and 
balance  is  involved,  the  degree  of  the 
limitation  is  unimc>ortant. 

The  fact  that  a  limitation  of  any  de- 
gree is  imposed  where  none  was  previ- 
ously imposed  is  the  vital  question. 
Whatever  can  be  done  by  degrees  can 
ultmiately  bf  accompli.shed  in  wholesale 
fashion.  I.  for  one,  would  never  support 
any  measure  which  ran  counter  to  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
in  a  matter  so  intimately  associated  with 
the  delicate  balance  of  powers  upon 
which  the  preservation  of  our  system  of 
government  rests. 

If  this  resolution  before  us  should  be 
submitted  to  the  legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral States  and  to  the  people,  there  can 
be  no  escaping  the  conclusion  that  it  car- 
ries with  it  the  recommendation  of  this 
body;  That  the  Founding  Fathers  were 
wrong;  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  been 
wrong  throughout  our  history  in  holding 


that  the  plenary  powers  of  State  govern- 
ment over  suffrage  were  essential  to  the 
continued  existence  of  both  State  and 
national  authority  under  the  Constitu- 
tion; and  that  the  Constitution  should  be 
overthrown  to  the  degree  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  control  over  at  least  some  of 
State  authority  over  elections  and  elec- 
tion machinerv-  should  be  taken  away 
from  the  States.  As  for  me,  I  propose 
to  abide  by  the  Constitution  and  to  leave 
suffrage  and  the  regulation  of  it  where  it 
has  always  belonged— indeed,  where  it 
has  always  been. 

I  cannot  support  this  proposal  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  disturbing  and  up- 
setting and  throwing  out  of  balance  the 
historic  and  dehcate  balance  of  powers 
recognized  and  safeguarded  by  the  Con- 
stitution in  the  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances which  our  forefathers  intended 
should  never  be  disturbed. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the 
U.S.  Senate  should,  with  all  the  many 
problems  besetting  the  Nation  and  the 
world  today,  burden  itself  with  the  con- 
sideration  of  legislation  that  is  as  narrow 
in  immediate  application  as  that  which 
proposes  the  constitutional  amendment 
now  under  discussion.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able that  100  Senators  should  spend  so 
much  of  their  precious  time— time  that 
is  critically  needed  for  consideration  of 
other  subjects— in  proposing  a  change  in 
the  Constitution  aimed  today  at  5  of  the 
50  States  in  the  Union. 

We  have  other  things  to  do  than  to 
rewrite  the  Constitution  m  a  way  that 
destroys  the  rights  of  the  five  States 
which  choose  to  continue  to  emplov  vot- 
ing requirements  that  many  other  States, 
North  and  South,  have  exercised 
throughout  the  life  of  this  country. 

I  happen  to  Ihmk  that  my  colleagues 
and  I  would  be  devoting  ourselves  far 
more  in  the  national  mterest  if  we  spent 
our  time  and  energies  m  tn-ing  to  ham- 
mer out  leei.siation  for  a  workable  farm 
program  for  the  farmers  of  all  50  States, 
rather  than  spend,  as  we  are  domg,  hours 
and  hours  on  a  measure  aimed  at  af- 
fecting only  5  States. 

The  only  national  aspect  that  I  can 
see  to  this  resolution  is  that  it  adds  dan- 
gerous fuel  to  a  fire  which  may  ultimate- 
ly consume  the  cloak  of  sovereignty  of 
every  State  in  the  Union. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  if  this  pro- 
posed amendment  is  adopted  and  rati- 
fied, eveiT  State  m  the  land  will  have 
surrendered  a  part  of  its  sovereignty  to 
the  National  Government  or.  rather,  had 
such  sovereignty  taken  away  by  a  wave 
of  emotion  and  rash  action.  Each  and 
every  State  will  be  less  free  and  less 
sovereign  than  it  was  before 

Senators  know  that  one  encroachment 
invites  another.  Precedents  invite  a 
succession  of  actions.  Wrongs  have  a 
way  of  begetting  wrongs. 

Today,  it  is  the  poll  tax  in  only  one- 
tenth  of  the  States  that  is  under  attack. 
But  let  other  States  take  heed.  Tomor- 
row, it  may  be  some  qualification 
peculiar  to  them  which  will  be  under  at- 
tack. It  may  be  proposed  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  forbid  citizens  in  other 
States    to    do    what    they    are    doing — 
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something  they  feel,  and  the  courts  up- 
hold them  in  their  feeling,  they  are  en- 
titletl  to  do  under  the  authority  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  young  State  of  Alaska,  for  exam- 
ple, permits  striplings  of  19  to  cast  a  bal- 
lot. Will  the  people  of  Alaska  be  told 
by  the  Federal  Government  that  their 
19-year-old  citizens  are  forbidden 
longer  to  vote?  Will  Georgia  be  told 
that  its  18-year-old  citizens  must  not 
cast  a  ballot?  Or  will  we  by  that  time 
have  reached  the  point  where  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  be  affirmatively 
prescribing  and  ordering  voter  qualifica- 
tions? Will  every  State  be  told  that, 
since  we  are  a  great  conformin<T  mass,  all 
States  must  be  and  must  act  exactly  alike 
and  that  all  18-  and  19-year-old  citizens 
must  be  permitted  to  vote? 

Will  Idaho  be  told  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  it  must  admit  to  the  ballot 
all  Chinese  or  persons  of  Mongolian  de- 
scent not  bom  in  the  United  States''  To- 
day, Idaho  excludes  such  persons  from 
the  ballot. 

Will  the  Federal  Government  decide 
tomorrow  it  wishes  to  take  over  the  whole 
field  of  residence  requirements  in  the 
various  States  and  counties  and  beats' 
Senators  know  that  there  is  the  widest 
variation  among  States,  counties,  cities. 
and  beats  as  to  the  residence  require- 
ments as  a  requisite  to  the  ri^ht  of  fran- 
chise. 

Will  the  Federal  Government  seek  to 
tell  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  that  its 
6  months'  requirement  for  vot;ng  in  a 
town  is  too  long  a  period? 

Will  the  Federal  Government  tell  the 
State  of  Ohio  that  it  cannot  require  per- 
sons living  in  a  precinct  or  ward  to  live 
in  a  precinct  or  ward  for  40  full  days 
before  becoming  eligible   to  vote? 

Or  will  the  Federal  Government  de- 
cide, for  example,  that  the  State  of 
Nebraska  has  the  fairest  ward  or  pre- 
cinct voting  requirement — only  10  days 
residence  required  and  that  this  must  be 
taken  as  a  national  standard? 

Will  the  Federal  Government  decide 
that  Colorado  has  the  ideal  residence 
requirement  for  voting  in  a  city  or  town'' 
Will  the  Federal  Government,  under 
our  conforming  mass  theory,  say  every 
State  and  every  town  and  city  must  have 
exactly  the  same  residence  require- 
ments? 

Will  the  Federal  Government  decide 
that  Oregon,  with  its  6  months'  State 
residence  requirement  as  a  prerequisite 
to  voting,  has  the  ideal  waiting  period; 
that  any  longer  waiting  period  anywhere 
discriminates  against  transients  and 
hoboes,  or  whoever  they  be? 

Will  the  Federal  Government,  under 
our  conforming  mass  theory,  decide  that 
the  rights  of  transients  and  hoboes  can 
be  protected  only  if  a  6  months'  resi- 
dence requirement  is  fixed  in  every 
State? 

I  understand  that  New  Hampshire 
does  not  exclude  from  the  ballot  idiots 
and  insane  persons  under  guardianship. 
I  am  looking  at  a  document  compiled  by 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  on  qualifications  for 
voting.  The  document  is  dated  July  27 
1959.     I  note  from  the  Library  of  Con  ' 
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gress  compilation  that  some  three  or 
four  other  States  act  as  dots  New  Hamp- 
shire with  respect  to  idiots  and  ms<ine 
persons  under  guardianship. 

I  am  sure  that  New  Hampshire  and 
the  other  few  States  like  her  in  this 
respect  have  good  and  sufficient  reason 
for  their  laws.  I  have  faith  in  these 
States  and  confidence  m  the  judgment 
of  their  Ie?i.slators  and  their  people  I 
do  not  question  what  these  States  mit;ht 
have  done,  or  their  motives.  But  it  ap- 
pears from  the  Ubrary  of  Congress  com- 
pilation that  all  of  the  rest  of  the  States 
in  the  Union,  well  over  40  of  them,  do 
not  admit  idiots  and  insane  per.sons 
under  guardianship  to  the  ballot.  Will 
the  Federal  Government  in  time  decide 
that  exclusion  of  such  persons  from  the 
ballot  Ls  a  discrimination  against  such 
persons' 

WiU  the  Federal  Government,  in  keep- 
ing with  th:s  latterday  conforming  ma.>s 
theory,  prohibit  and  forbid  other  States 
to  exclude  idiots  and  insane  persons  un- 
der guardianship  from  the  ballot?  Or. 
will  it  be  decided  that  the  removal  of 
any  such  discrimination  can  perhaps 
more  readily  be  accomplished  and  the 
conforming  mass  theory  better  effectu- 
ated by  havint:  the  Federal  Government 
forbid  New  Hampshire  and  the  other 
few  States  like  her  to  admit  insane  per- 
sons and  idiots  under  guardianship  to 
the  ballot?  We  should  ask  ourselves 
what  it  is  that  we  are  seeking?  1$  it  the 
removal  of  di.scriminations  or  is  it  the 
effectuation  of  a  perfect  conformln^' 
mass  of  human  matter  where  we  are 
today  free,  separate,  and  distinct  indi- 
viduals who  are  proud  to  exhibit  un- 
fettered bodies,  hearts,  and  minds 
motivated  by  a  soul. 

America  was  settled  by  people  from 
the  Old  World  who  were  sick  and  tired 
and  sore  at  heart  from  beinK  regimented, 
oppressed,  and  made  to  conform  to  the 
will  of  autocratic  power.  The  settlers 
of  this  country  came  here  to  escape 
regimentation,  oppression,  and  conform- 
ity. They  came  here  m  search  of  per- 
sonal li'oerty  and  individuality  and  the 
opportunity  to  be  what  they  aspired  to 
be  and  what  God  in  IL.s  Heaven  ordained 
that  they  be.  If  they  had  wanted  to 
remain  exactly  like  ever>-body  else,  one 
mass  of  human  mi.sery,  penury,  and  deg- 
radation, they  would  have  stayed  ruht 
where  they  were  and  never  have  come 
to  these  shores. 

How  often  we  speak  of  the  freedom 
and  dignity  of  the  individual.  Indeed, 
we  have  achieved  the  hiphest  degree  of 
individual  dignity  ever  achieved  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Our  people  have 
attained  and  enjoyed  a  hii;her  diKnity 
because  they  have  been  free  and  individ- 
ualistic and  because  they  have  escaped 
from  the  kind  of  entombed  ma.ss  of 
m-serable  humanity  some  would  unwit- 
tiriirly  have  us  2:0  back  to. 

This  conforming  mass  theory  consti- 
tutes an  impeachment  of  the  very  ideal 
of  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  man  pro- 
claimed by  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  realized  under  the  guarantees 
of  our  Constitution. 

Up  to  this  point  In  the  life  of  our 
country,  we  have  managed  to  get  and 


stay  further  away  from  the  conforming 
mass  theory  than  anywhere  eLse  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  If  we  succumb  now  to 
the  force  of  Federal  edict  and  usurpation 
of  State  powers  where.  I  ask.  can  those 
persons  who  still  wish  to  be  different  find 
a  haven?  America  is  the  last  great 
stronghold  of  individualism;  the  last 
great  bastion  of  Individual  dignity 

Let  us  keep  it  that  wav 

Mr.    THURMOND.     Mr.    President     I 

sS.,;fnnT''''°w  ^  "^^  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  would  pro- 
hibit the  imposition  of  a  r>oll  tax  as  a 
condition  of  suffrage  bv  a  State 

Let  me  say,  at  the  outset,  that  I  find 
no  particular  virtue  or  advantage  m  a 
poll  tax  as  a  condition  to  voting  At 
'r.lUx'^''  ^^'^^  '''^^  Governor  of  South 
Sou^h  ?-  '",  ''^^-  '""^  constitution  of 
South  Carolina  containf^d  a  provision 
which  made  the  payment  of  a  poll  ax 
a  prerequisite  to  voting  eligibility  I  felt 
then,  and  I  feel  now.  that  th/poll  tax 
was  not  a  satisfactory  source  of  revenue 
for  the  Stat^,  nor  was  It  a  suitable  or 
wo.kable  prerequisite  to  exerci.sP  of  the 
ballot.  I.  therefore,  proposed  to  the  leg- 
islature that  a  constitutional  amendment 
repealing  this  requirement  be  submitted 
to  the  people  of  the  State.  The  legisla- 
^'','t^  "^"^urred  In  my  proi^osal  and  .sub- 
mitted the  constitutional  amendment  to 
the  people,  who  voted  favorablv  thereon 
The  payment  of  a  poll  tax  is,  therefore' 
no  longer  a  condition  of  suffrage  iri 
South  Carolina.  ^^^a^e    in 

There  have  been  numerous  proposals 
for  Congres.s  to  attempt  to  prohibit  poU 
taxes  by  enactment  of  a  statute  It  is 
a  credit  to  the  .Senate  that  the  question 
w-e  face  now  is  not  before  us  in  the  form 
of  a  proposed  statute,  for  the  Constitu- 
tion gives  the  Federal  Government  no 
authority  to  act  in  this  field  The  very 
fact  that  we  are  now  debating  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  dealing  with 
this  matter  is  a  clear-cut  recognition  by 
the  Senate  that  Congress  at  present  has 
no  constitutional  authority  in  the  matter 
of  voter  qualifications  or  eligibility. 
This  is  however,  about  the  only  encour- 
aging feature  of  the  proposal  with  which 
we  are  confronted. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  days  following 
th'^  war  for  independence  with  Fncland 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  American 
Revolution,  our  forefathers  inaugurat/^d 
what  historians  call  an  experiment  in 
democracy.  I  believe  that  the  histori- 
ans characterization  is  accurate  when 
properly  defined. 

Mr  Webster  gives  two  definitions  to 
the  word  "experiment  "  One  definition 
defines  an  "experimenf  as  "a  trial  or 
special  observation  made  to  confirm  or 
disprove  .something  doubtful."  it  ap- 
pears. Mr.  President,  that  the  proponents 
of  the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ments view  the  work  of  our  Founding 
Fathers  in  light  of  this  definition,  and 
that  they  particularly  dwell  in  their 
thoushts  on  the  last  word,  "doubtful." 

Thpre  is  another  definition  given  by 
Mr  Webster  for  the  word  "experiment." 
and  it  is  in  the  sense  of  this  definition 
that  history  will  affirm  that  our  consti- 
tutional federated  republic  was  an  "ex- 
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perlment  in  demc»cracyr  The  definition 
which  is  correct  for  this  use  of  "experi- 
ment" is  "an  act  or  or>eration  under- 
taken to  test,  establish,  or  illustrate  some 
suggested  or  known  truth." 

The  riiffprence  in  these  definitions  as 
applied  in  this  instance  is  simple.  The 
former  indicates  that  our  Pounding 
Fathers  were  basically  ignorant  in  the 
principles  of  Kovernment.  embarking  on 
an  unlighted  cour.se  without  means  of 
navigation,  or  in  modem  parlance,  bet- 
ting blindly  on  a  long  shot  Our  170 
years  of  glorious  history  and  progress 
under  the  government  planned  by  the 
God-inspired  wi.sdc^m  of  the  drafters  of 
the  Constitution  dramatically  demon- 
strates the  inaccuracy  of  the  phra.se  ex- 
periment in  democracy"  if  defined  m 
such  a  sense 

Every  facet  of  our  daily  lives  bears  un- 
questionable proof  that  thos:  who  con- 
ceived our  governmental  system  were 
steeped  in  understanding  of  the  lessons 
taught  by  the  historj-  of  mans  struggle 
to  devise  a  government  under  which  he 
could  en'oy  the  opportunity  to  achieve 
his  destiny,  and  that  their  thinkinc  was 
balanced  by  practical  experience  of  the 
inequities  and  abu.ses  that  inevitably  flow 
from  Ineptly  desi^-ned  or  selfishly  ad- 
ministered government.  With  what 
could  have  been  no  less  than  divinely  in- 
spired wisdom,  their  experiment  in  de- 
mocracy was  an  operation  to  illu.'-trate  a 
known  truth 

Mr.  President,  let  us  examine  .some  of 
the  practical  problems  and  basic  concepts 
which  were  foremost  in  the  thinking  of 
those  who  conceived  of  our  constitutional 
federated  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

There  were  in  America  13  newly  in- 
dependent States,  i.solated  geographical- 
ly from  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  from  a  contemporary  standpoint. 
weak  militarily,  individually  and  even 
collectively.  Par  from  being  a  homo- 
geneous society,  they  were  bound  to- 
gether by  no  legal  bonds,  their  working 
relationship  having  sprung  primarily 
from  a  common  cause  against  a  common 
enemy.  Even  the  fervor  for  the  common 
cause  varied  substantially  in  degree  from 
one  State  to  another. 

The  efforts  for  union  of  these  States 
was  born,  not  from  any  feelings  of  self- 
identificaticn  by  the  peoples  of  one  State 
with  those  of  another,  but  from  a  neces- 
sity for  survival.  There  was  no  desire  for 
equality  or  similarity  of  treatment  with 
the  peoples  of  anoUier  State,  for  all  of 
those  heart.'  souLs  were  too  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  :he  suffering  which  stemmed 
from  an  'equality  of  treatment"  given  by 
England  to  the  .several  colonies.  The 
experience  acquired  as  colonists  inspired 
an  mtense  desire  for  self-determination, 
as  well  as  a  well-founded  mistrust  of  any 
governmental  unit  which  could  not  be 
observed  and  controlled  close  at  hand. 
It  was  undoubtedly  this  very  hetero- 
geneity among  the  several  independent 
States  that  emphasized  in  the  minds  of 
the  Pounding  Fathers  the  historically 
proven  truth  that  any  government 
worthy  of  existence  must  preserve  and 
protect  the  maximum  degree  of  local 
self-government,  with  only  the  mm   ::um 
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degree  of  power  absolutely  essential  to 
military  survival  and  economic  progress 
vested  in  a  central  government.  This 
principle  of  government  is  a  truth,  as 
valid  in  every  respect  today  as  it  was  in 
the  days  following  the  Revolution,  spe- 
cifically proven  once  and  for  all  by  the 
constitutional  drafters'  "experiment  in 
democracy." 

Mr.  President,  the  federated  structure 
of  our  governmental  system  is  the  prin- 
cipal rea.son  for  Its  continued  successful 
existence.  It  was  not  for  the  primary 
purpo.se  of  protectinL-  basic  rights  of  in- 
dividuals that  the  US.  Constitution  was 
designed  Tlie  people  of  the  various 
States  were  aware  that  they  could  well 
protect  themselves  from  despotic  action 
by  a  government  wnhm  their  own  State. 
Each  State  government  is  completely  ca- 
pable of  protecting  individual  rights  of 
its  citizens  with  safeguards  against  the 
loss  of  pei-soiial  liberty  and  freedom. 
The  governmenu  of  the  several  States 
served  their  people  well  in  this  respect 
t)efore  the  Union  was  formed,  and  have 
continued  to  do  so  withm  the  framework 
of  the  Union.  All  of  the  States  do  not 
impose  tliC  same  requirements  on  their 
citizens,  nor  do  all  the  States  provide 
either  the  same  substantive  rights  or 
the  same  procedural  remedies  for  their 
citizens. 

The  lack  of  unifoi-mity  among  the  sev- 
eral States  is  not  to  be  deplored,  but 
rather  to  be  acclaimed.  Conformity  is 
not  natural  to  people  of  different  re- 
gions, who  enjoy  different  political,  re- 
ligious, and  social  heritages,  who  live 
under  different  economic  conditions  or 
even  live  in  different  climates.  We 
should  constantly  keep  in  mind  that  con- 
fuiTnity  IS  not  a  goal  of  our  democracy. 
It  IS  a  goal  of  absolute  forms  of  govern- 
ment, such  as  communism;  and  absolute 
forms  of  goveiTiment  exist,  in  the  final 
analysis,  by  force — not  from  the  sup- 
port of  the  people.  The  advantage  we 
enjoy  fi-om  democracy  over  dictatorial 
regimes  stems  solely  from  the  individ- 
ualism of  democratic  peoples. 

Let  us  be  candid.  Conformity  is  des- 
picable, a  blight  and  leech  on  the  prog- 
ress of  society,  for  it  can  be  attained  only 
at  the  level  of  the  lowest  common  de- 
normnator. 

The  federated  system  of  government 
is  designed  to  thwart  conformity.  It  is 
a  system  whereby  the  peoples  of  dif- 
ferent mores  can  work  together  in  har- 
mony for  their  mutual  advantage.  The 
federated  system  is  an  agreement  to  dis- 
agree. Let  us  not  endanger  the  struc- 
ture Itself  by  attempting  to  achieve  a 
greater  degree  of  conformity. 

One  of  the  great  a.ssets  of  our  federa- 
tion. Mr.  President,  is  that  no  one  need 
endure  the  laws  of  a  particular  State  if 
they  be  repugnant  to  him.  The  Consti- 
tution provides  for  a  full  and  free  com- 
merce between  States.  If.  for  example, 
one  objects  to  the  ix)!!  tax  as  a  condition 
of  suffrage  m  the  State  of  his  residence, 
he  is  perfectly  free  to  remove  to  one  of 
the  45  States  which  impose  no  such 
Qualiflcation . 

When  the  Union  was  formed,  there 
was  a  total  of  13  States.  There  were 
substantial  differences  in  the  economies 


of  the  various  States  as  there  were  in 
the  areas  of  political,  religious,  and  social 
heritages.  They  were  truly  heterogene- 
ous, as  I  have  sUted.  But  how  much 
greater  the  heterogeneity  of  the  various 
States  today.  There  are  now  50.  They 
are  spread  from  the  semitropics  of 
Florida  to  the  arctics  of  Alaska,  from  the 
deserts  of  Arizona  to  the  Pacific -washed 
Lsles  of  Hawaii.  "VMiereas  the  Thirteen 
Original  States  had  differences  in  econ- 
omy, we  now  have  a  dissimilarity  which 
Ls  far  greater  in  degree.  Where  once  a 
dozen  religious  beliefs  held  sway,  thou- 
sands flourish.  The  common  language 
which  we  share  has  facilitated  under- 
standing, but  let  us  not  deceive  our- 
selves into  believing  that  it  has  destroyed 
our  differences.  God  willing,  our  in- 
dividualism will  survive  forever. 

There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  to 
change  the  pattern  of  nonconformity 
which  has  proved  successful.  We  have 
already  endangered  the  system  by  our 
conformity  efforts  at  the  Federal  level 
through  an  abusive  expansion  of  powers 
of  the  Central  Government.  If,  indeed, 
there  should  be  any  additional  transfer 
of  constitutional  powers,  it  should  be  in 
the  other  direction. 

Mr.  President,  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  a  serious  matter  and  should  not 
be  proposed  in  the  atjsence  of  compelling 
reasons.  Partisan  or  political  considera- 
tions should  he  put  aside,  and  play  no 
part  in  this  vital  area. 

How  much  urgency  is  there  for  such 
drastic  action  in  the  form  of  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  eliminate  the 
poll  or  capitation  tax  as  a  condition  of 
suffrage?  None.  It  is  a  matter  of  smaU 
im.port.  blown  up  aU  out  of  proportion 
by  overemphasis  from  poUtically  in- 
spired propaganda. 

In  the  days  immediately  following  the 
Revolution,  the  former  Colonies,  then 
States,  performed  a  minimum — but  ade- 
quate for  the  times — amount  of  service. 
The  expenses  of  government  were  com- 
paratively slight.  The  burdens  of  gov- 
ernment fell  less  evenly  on  the  popula- 
tion than  is  normal  in  a  State  today. 
It  was  the  general  feeling  that  those 
who  bore  the  responsibilities  of  gcTvem- 
ment  should  exercise  the  ballot.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  ownership  of 
property  and  the  payment  of  taxes  were 
common  and  usual  prerequisites  to  the 
right  of  suffrage. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Union,  there 
were  no  direct  taxes  of  any  consequence 
on  the  populace  for  the  support  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  costs  were 
so  slight  that  they  could  be  and  were 
borne  almost  entirely  by  tariffs. 

As  an  expression  of  the  belief  that 
those  who  bore  the  responsibility  of  gov- 
ernment should  vote,  all  of  the  States 
imposed  taxpayment.  or  its  equivalent, 
property  owiiership  as  a  condition  of 
ehgibility  for  voting.  These  voters  eli- 
gibility requirements  were  summarized 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  Minor  v. 
Happe^set  (21  Wallace  162  > ,  as  follows: 

Thus  111  New  Hanipshire,  "every  male  in- 
habitant of  each  trwn  and  parish  with  town 
privileges,  and  places  unincorporated  In  the 
State,  or  21  years  of  age  and  upward,  ex- 
crptliig   priupers    and    persons   excused    from 
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paying  taxes  at  their  o*n  request."  were  it-s 
voters;    In    Massachusett  >.    ■evfry    male    in- 
habitant   of    21    years    ot    age    and    upward, 
having   a    freehold    estate    withm    the   com- 
monwealth  of   the   annual   Income   of   £3    or 
any   estat*   of    the   value   of   £60':    in    Rhode 
Island,    'such    as   are   admitted    free   of    the 
rompany    and    society    of    the    Colony;    in 
Connecticut,     such     persons     ,m     had     "ma- 
turity in  years,  quiet  and  peaceable  behavior, 
a  civil  conversation,  and  40  shilUnsrs  fre^h)'.d 
or  £40  persona!  estate,"  if  so  certified  by  the 
selectmen,  in  New  York    "every  maie  liih.-ib.- 
tant   of   full    age    who    .shall    have    person.tlU 
resided    within   one    of   the    cointies    of    the 
State    for   6    months    immediately    preceding 
the  day  of  election   •    "   •  ;f  during  the  time 
aforesaid    he    shall    have    been    a    freeholder 
possessing    a    freehold    of    the    value    of    £20 
within   the   county    or   have   rented   a   tene- 
ment therein  of  the  yearly  value  of  40  shill- 
ings, and  been  rated  and  actually  paid  taxes 
to   the    State",    m    N'ew    Jersey,    "all    inhabi- 
tants  •    •    '   of   full   age  who  are  worth  £50: 
proclamation    money,    clear    estate    in    the 
same,    and    have    resided    in    the    covinty    in 
which  they  claim  a  •.  )te  for  12  months  Im- 
mediately  preceding  :he  election",   in  Penn- 
sylvania,  "every   free   man   of   the   age  of   21 
years,  having  resided  .n  the  State  for  2  years 
next    before    the    election,    and    within    that 
time  paid  a  State  or  county  tax  which  shall 
have  been  assessed  at  least  6  months  before 
the  election",    in   Delaware  and  Virginia,  "-\s 
exercised    by    law   at    present";    In  Maryland, 
"all  free   men   ab<jve  21    years  of  age   having 
,      a  freehold  of  50  acres  of  land  in  tJie  county 
in    which    they    offer    to    vote    and    residing 
therein,    and    all    free    men    having    property 
in   the    State    above    -he   value   of    £30    cur- 
rent money,  and  hrivn^g  resided  in  the  county 
in  which  they  offer  t-o  vote  1  whole  year  next 
preceding   the  election",    in  North   Carolina, 
for  Senators,  "all  free   men  of  the  age  of  21 
years  who  have  been  inhabitants  of  any  one 
county  within   the   State    12   months   imme- 
diately  preceding    the    day    of    election,    and 
possessed    of    a    freehold    within    the    same 
county  of  50  acres  of  land  for  6  months  next 
before  and  at   the   day   of  election,"  and  for 
members  of  the  house  -if  commons,     all  free 
men  of  the  age  of  21    years  who   have  been 
inhabitants    in    any    one   county    within    the 
State  12  months  imm.ediately  preceding  *he 
day    of    any    election,    and    shall    have    paid 
public  taxes";  in  South  Carolina,  "every  free 
white   man   of   the    age  of  21    years    being    a 
citizen    of    the    State    and     having    resided 
therein  2  years  previous  to  the  day  of  elec- 
tion and  who  hath  a  freehold  of  50  acres  •>( 
land,  or  a  town  lot  of  which  he   hath  been 
legally    seized    and    possessed    for    at    leas*    fi 
months  before  such  election,  or     not  hT.i:.^ 


such  freehold  or  town  lot  i ,  iiatii  oeen  a 
resident  within  the  election  district  in  whlrh 
he  offers  to  give  his  vote  6  months  before 
such  election,  and  hath  paid  a  tax  the  pre- 
ceding year  of  three  shillings  sterling  toward 
the  support  of  the  Government";  and  in 
Georgia,  "such  citizen  and  inhabitants  of 
the  State  as  shall  have  attained  to  the  age 
of  21  vears,  and  shall  have  paid  tax  for  the 
year  next  preceding  the  election,  and  shall 
have  resided  6  months  within  the  county  " 

Clearly.  Mr.  President,  conditioning 
-sufTrage  on  payment  of  taxes  was  the 
normal  and  usual  practice  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Union. 

As  time  has  passed,  the  services  and 
misservices  of  government,  both  of  which 
are  extremely  expensive — as  is  illus- 
trated by  the  size  of  the  national  debt — 
have  increased  enormously.  In  an  un- 
succe.ssful  attempt  to  pay  for  these 
Government  functions,  innumerable 
taxes  at  both  the  Federal  and  State 
levels  have  been  levied.  As  a  result, 
there  i.s  almost  no  one  who  does  not 
share  in  the  responsibility  of  govern- 
ment insofar  as  finances  are  concerned. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  the  burden  of 
taxes  IS  so  widespread  that  a  taxpay- 
ment  prerequisite  to  suffrage  excludes 
practically  no  one  Most  States  have 
recognized  this  fact,  and  have  repealed 
meaningless  constitutional  and  statutory 
provisions  imposinir  such  eligibility  re- 
quirements. At  the  present  time,  there 
remain  only  five  States  which  still  have 
such  requirements  on  voting  privileges. 
As  in  the  States  which  have  aban-. 
doned  such  votiny  requlrem*nts  as  the 
poll  or  capitation  tax  payment,  the  re- 
quirements in  the  remaining  five  are 
undoubtedly  meaningless  from  a  prac- 
tical standpoint  Such  a  tax  is  rarely 
as  high  as  $5  a  year,  and  in  this  infla- 
tionary economy  the  number  of  people 
who  cannot  pay  this  low  amount  is  small 
indeed 

Mr  Pi-esident.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  there  are  not  substantial  numbers 
of  people  in  the  five  States  which  re- 
quire payment  of  poll  or  capitation  tax 
as  a  condition  to  voting  who  do  not  pay 
the  poll  or  capitation  tax  Although  I 
have  no  statLstics  on  this  matter.  I  as- 
sume that  there  are  large  numbers  who 
are  delinquent.     It  is  a  known  fact  that 


large  numbers  of  he  American  people 
aie  complacent  about  exercising  their 
ballot  ThLs  is  amply  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  a  substantial  percentage  of 
those  who  register  to  vote  do  not  partici- 
pate in  the  election  Itself  It  is  only 
logical  to  assume  that  a  major  portion 
of  those  who  do  not  pay  their  poll  or 
capitation  tax.  have  the  financial  abil- 
ity, but  do  not  have  sufficient  interest  in 
voting  to  pay  the  Lax.  This  is  boine  out 
in  States  which  had,  but  recently  re- 
pealed, poll-tax  requirements.  There  has 
been  no  substantial  increase  in  the 
registiation  or  voting  in  South  Carolina 
.since  the  lepeal  of  the  constitutional 
provision  which  made  payment  of  a  poll 
tax  a  condition  of  eligibility  to  vote 

The  only  logical  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  an  objective  analysis  of  the 
situation  is  that  we  are  conducting  an 
exercise  in  self  and  public  deceit  There 
is  no  real  consequence  to  the  issue  about 
which  this  pioposal  has  arisen.  Even 
were  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  and  ratified  by  the  States,  it 
would  have  no  significant  effect  on  the 
numbers  of  p>eisons  who  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote,  nor  on  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  fulfill  their  responsibility  by 
exercising  the  right  of  the  ballot. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said  although 
my  State,  upon  my  recommendation 
while  I  was  Governor,  has  repealed  the 
poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting,  it 
IS  my  firm  conviction  that  this  is  a  mat- 
ter which  should  be  left  to  each  State 
Therefore.  I  oppose  passage  of  the  jomt 
resolution  to  amend  the  Constitution  in 
the  manner  proposed,  which  would  take 
away  a  certain  right  which  now  re&Us 
within  the  States  and  would  transfer  it 
to  the  Central  Government  in  Wash- 
ington. 
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ADJOURN MENI     lu  MONDAY 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  order  previously  entered.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  'at  5 
o'clock  and  41  minutes  p.m.i  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  Monday.  February  1,  1960, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


InformaHonal,  Educational,  and  Cultural 
TV  Programs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  P,  CASE 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  U.NITED   STATES 

Friday.  January  29.  1960 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey  Mr  Pre.^i- 
dent,  I  congratulate  the  three  major 
networlcs  on  their  decision  to  devote  an 
hour  each  week  of  their  mcst  valuable 


time  to  cultural  and  educational  pro- 
grams which  will  start  next  November. 

Such  voluntary  coofieration  to  improve 
television  programing  should  be  en- 
couraged. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.=;enr  to  have 
printed  in  the  Congressk)Nal  Re.. ofd 
a  statement  which  I  made  on  the  .sub- 
ject on  January  17 

There  beinu  no  objection,  the  .state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

STATT-MENT     BY     SENATOR     Cl  if  FORD     P      CaSE 

The  suggestion  by  Chairman  John  C 
r>>erfer  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Com.mi.sslon  Thursday  that  the  television 
neiworlts  set  a.side  a  half  hour  each  weekday 


night  for  Informational,  educational,  and 
cultural  shows  makes  a  lot  of  sen.se 

It  would  give  real  meaning  to  the  Federal 
Communlcatloiis  Act  requirement  that  our 
television  stations  be  operated  in  the  "pub- 
lic interest,  convenience,  and  neccMlty  " 

^uch  a  step  toward  setting  a  floor  or  mini- 
mum standard  during  the  preferred  evening 
time  would  help  achieve  the  goal  of  bal- 
anced programing.  Possibly  an  hour,  rather 
than  a  half  hour,  would  be  required  for  a 
realization  of  the  full  potential  of  this  type 
of  program.  I  mention  this  since  minimum 
standards,  once  established,  so  often  tend 
to  t>eoome  maximum  ones, 

I  am  pleased  to  read  the  initial  responses 
of  the  three  major  networlcs  I  recognize 
the  strong  pressures  which  competition 
forces    on    them   in    programing    and    I    feel 


that  this  suggestion  can  help  them  achieve  A,   the  ranking   Repiibllcan  on   the  Sen-      promptly    wheU-.er    additional    leglslafon    Is 

a  l.ighrr  standard   of   service   by  placing  aU      at*    Oommunicatlons    Subcommittee.    I    be-      necesLu^    m    order    io    give    eff^ttlt^S 
of  them  on  the  s^e  basis.  i-eve    our    subcommittee    should    determine      suggestion 


SENATE 

Mii.NDAY,  FhMHl.AHY    1,   19G0 

Rev  James  Clavton  Pippin,  minister. 
Fust  Chri:,tian  Church,  Fulls  Church, 
Va.,  offere<l  the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  God,  Thou  who  art  the  King 
of  Kinps  f.nd  the  Lord  of  Lords,  and 
upon  whfkse  shoulders  all  the  govern- 
ments of  this  world  rest,  empower  these, 
Tliy  children,  with  the  strength  to  be 
worthy  servants  under  Thy  rule  May 
our  trust  ii  TTiee  be  stamped  upon  the 
coin  of  oi:r  character,  that  with  pure 
motive  we,  as  a  Nation,  would  be  faith- 
ful to  The.' ,  not  primarily  because  some 
other  naticn  us  faithless,  and  not  only 
because  we  desire  our  Nation  to  be  per- 
petuated, b  It  grant.  O  God,  that  we  may 
serve  The^  i)ecau.;e  we  love  Thee  and  be- 
cause we  ki  ow  tliat  a  Nation  so  serving 
makes  Thy  ureat  heart  plad. 

As  we  bef  m  the  month  In  which  tve 
celebrate  the  birthdays  of  ttvo  of  our 
greatest  Am'ricans,  may  thiir  spirit  of 
faith  and  brotherhood  be  born  anev/  in 
a*^  A!thous*i  a  monument  may  never 
be  built  in  our  name,  guide  us  so  to  labor 
toward  preseving  the  ideals  of  tliis  t:ood 
land  th.-it  theirs  ma,y  never  be  torn  down. 

O  Thou  who  art  the  scat  of  all  wisdom, 
give  u.s  the  v.isdom  to  be  loyal  to  Thee 
above  any  party,  above  any  selfish  desire 
for  gain,  that  this  grand  Ship  of  S^-ate 
may  sail  on  :ind  on,  untD  the  day  when 
the  kingdoms  of  tnis  world  .^hail  have 
become  the  Kiru'dom  of  Thy  Son,  our 
Lord   m  who:e  name  we  pray.     Amen. 


niE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr,  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading: 
of  the  Journf.l  of  the  rroceedines  of  Fri- 
day, January  29,  1960.  was  dispensed 
with. 


LUiHTATIC'N  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour:  and  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  statemei^t-.s  in  con- 
nection theicwith  be  hmit^'d  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordrrfd. 


EXECUTIVE    C  OMMl'NICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRE.-^TDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  followiru:  icltcrs,  which  were 
referred  as  Lidicated: 

AMKNLJdrNT  CT  FaRM  C'r.ETJIT  ACT  OF  1933, 
RSLATINO  TO  CeBTM.V  In'C  F.EAS!:!)  EErRESEN- 
TATION 

A  letter  from  tie  Oovemor,  F.^rm  Credit 
AdmlnlEtratlo:.!.  Washington,  DC.  Uansmlt- 
tlng  a  draft  ol  proposed  leglb'atlon  to  a.mend 


the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933  to  provide  for 
increased  representation  by  regional  banlts 
for  c(X)peratives  on  the  Board  of  Directors  cf 
the  Central  Bank  for  Cooperatives  (with  an 
accompanying  paper):  to  the  Committee  on 
Acrricultiixe  and  Forestry, 

STATLMrfTT  OF  Receipts  and  'ExTTtfnrrmrji  or 

CKESAPI.AK'R    i-     POT'^MAC     TEI-ETHONE     Co, 

A  letter  fr-im  the  vice  president,  the  Ches- 
apeake &.  Potomar-  Tclenhcne  Co.  Wash- 
ing, DC  ,  transmitting,  pu.'suant  to  law,  a 
statement  of  rc-celpts  and  expenditures  of 
th.1t  company,  for  the  year  1959  (with  ac- 
con.p.'inymg  papers) :  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  C-olumbla. 

Rei*ort    and    P..rroMMENr)A'noN    Concer.n-ing 

Clj^^ims    of    Go\nENi,iENTs    or    Israel    and 

France  .^gainst  the  United  States 

A  letter  from  the  SecreUu-y  of  St..te.  irans- 

miltliig.  for  the  information  of  the  Senat-e.  a 

report      aiid      reconinienciatioa      cc-ncernlng 

claims    of    the    Governments   of    Israel    and 

France  against  the  United  States   (with  an 

accompanying  p&i>er):  to  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Relations. 

Removal  or  REv;riRE.MENT  That  Geantors 
FuR.N':bn,  Free  v>  E.  h.nses  Evidences  or 
Titik 

A  letter  fr'>m  t!.e  Administrator,  General 
Services  .Adml;.  u  in.tion.  Washington,  DC, 
IraiiKniiiting  a  draft  ot  profxaeed  legii-lauon 
t.j  reprai  U.ht  par:  of  xhe  act  of  March  2, 
1CS9.  as  ainei.ued.  wl.uh  requires  that 
gr..nU)ro  furniil.,  free  c.f  all  expenses  to  the 
Gi  \ernmeut.  all  requisite  abstracts.  ofTSclal 
rprtlf.-at! ons  and  evidences  of  title  (with  an 
80.  n,ia..ying  p:  per  i ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

AvF:.TiMr?:T    or    Ftxkral    Proptutt    and    Ad- 

m:v:.<^t^_^t^\e     SrRvirrs     .Act,     to     PESMrr 

CO.N-VrTANCES    AND    GRANTS 

A  letter  from  the  Admlnistrati'>r,  General 
.'^er-.'lce.s  AdmlnL-itratlon,  Washington  DC, 
trp-nsmlttlnc  a  draft  nf  prrposed  leelslation 
to  amend  the  Federal  PropArty  and  Adminis- 
trative Servuoc  Art  of  1949  HlF  amended,  to 
permit  cor  v  j\  ar,ces  a.-id  prant*  to  States, 
counties,  municipalities  or  other  duly  con- 
stituted political  6\ibdlvisio.i«  of  States  of 
interest  in  real  property  which  are  needed 
fur  an  authonred  widening  t,f  a  public  street, 
higlivay  or  aiiey.  and  fur  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  paj>er) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations, 

Repc'Rt  on  Review  of  Use  or  CoNTKAcroa- 
Fi'BNisHED  Drawings  for  Procurement 
PrnposES    Navt  Department 

A  letter  frr>m  the  Conipt roller  General  of 
the  United  ijt<ttes.  trr.nsnnt  tine  pursuant  to 
liw,  a  ri-port  i  ri  tp\:c<x  (f  the  use  of  con- 
tructor-f urni.«;hed  drawings  for  procurement 
purposes.  Department  of  the  Navy,  dated 
January  1960  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port i ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report   on  Certain   Contracts  Made   by 
Departme.nt  or  the  Interior 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  contracts  made  under  the  provl- 
Bions  of  the  act  of  June  4,  3936  (49  Stat. 
1458.  14591,  for  the  fiscal  year  l^^Sg  (with 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior   and    Ir.fvilivr    AfT.iirs, 

Amendment    or    Law    Rr'.AiiNG    to    Mining 
Lea.';es  O.N  Cfrtain  Lands 
A   letter  from   the   Assistant   Secret.^ry   of 
the   Interior,   uaiibmlitlng   a  draft   of   pro- 


poeed  leglBlation  to  amend  the  law  relating 
to  mining  leaBee  on  tribal  Indian  lands  and 
Federal  lands  within  ludlan  reservations 
(With  &ccom»panylr.g  paper)  ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

Donation  or  a  Certain  Tract  or  Land  to 
the  PrEBLos  or  Zia  and  Jemez.  K  Mex 
A  letter  fr<:>m  the  Acting  Secret.'.ry  o.'  the 
Interior,  tranfimitting  a  draft  of  proposea  leg- 
islation to  donate  to  the  puebloe  of  Zia  and 
Jemez  a  tract  of  land  in  the  Ojo  del  Es- 
plrltu  Santo  Grant.  New  Mexico  iwiih  an 
ac-un. ponying  paper;;  to  the  Committee  on 
Int'>r..>r  and   Insular   Affairs. 

Rei-ort  or  Proceedings  or  ANNrAL  Mtetlno 
or  Judicial  Conference 
A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  .States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  rep.)rt  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  held  at  Washington,  D  C,  Sep- 
tember 16-17,  1959  (wlUi  an  accompanying 
report  i ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

An-endment  or  Code  Relating  to  PE.NALrrKS 
F^>B  Threats  Against  the  Succxssors  to 
THE  Presidency 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
TYeiiSury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  18,  United  States 
Cooe  sections  871  and  3056  to  provide  pen- 
alties for  threats  against  the  successors  to 
the  Presidency  and  to  authorize  their  pro- 
tection by  the  Secret  Service  (with  accom- 
pfinying  pai>ers^ ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

GRANTS-iN-Ain  TO  Certain  NcNPRorrr 

iNSTTTmONS 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Department  of 
Hea:th,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  am.end  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  authorize 
grants-in-aid  to  universities,  hospitals,  lab- 
oratoriee.  and  other  public  or  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions to  strengthen  their  programs  of  re- 
sfarch  and  research  training  in  sciences  re- 
lated to  health  (with  accompanying  pafjers); 
to  the  '^ommlttee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Repobt   on    Certain  Posttions   Co MPTtprs a ttb 
UNDf3i  PiTBLic  Law  623.  84th  Congress 

A  ktter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
.Services  Admlnlot ration.  Washington,  DC., 
trunrmltt Ing,  pur.^uant  to  law,  a  report  on 
pofJltions  In  grade  16  compensated  under 
Public  Law  623,  84tli  Congress,  at  that  Ad- 
nimlstratlcn,  for  the  calen(iiir  year  1959  .  with 
an  accompanying  report)  :  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Repc^bt    on    Certain    Positions    in    Fedep.al 
Bx.T!.E.Ar   or  Investigation 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal  Btireau 

of  Investigation,  Department  of  Jtistice, 
trarismittir.g,  pursunnt  to  law,  a  report  on 
posflnrs  in  grades  GS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18, 
In  tlii.t  Bureau,  as  of  December  31,  1959  (With 
acO'iinj.*i,ny:ng  papers  i  ;  to  the  CommitttTe  on 
Post  O.Tice  and  Cnil  Service. 

Rep.kt  or  U.S.  Atomic  Enirgt  Commission 
A  ifiter  from  the  Chairman  r.nd  mcmibcrs 
of  the  U.S  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  iuw,  the  annual  report 
of  that  Commission  for  the  calendar  yefu* 
1959  (w.th  an  accompanying  repKirt ; ;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

Disposition   or   Ex.scTm\'x  Papers 
A  letter  from  the  Adxnlnlstrator,  General 

Sii-.Les  Admm.stratlon,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  list  of  peperc  and  documents 
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on  the  flies  of  several  depaxtments  and  agen- 
cles  of  the  Government  which  are  not  needed 
In  the  conduct  of  business  and  have  no  per- 
manent value  or  historical  Interest  and  re- 
questing action  looking  to  their  dl^poeitton 
(with  accompanying  papers):  to  a  Joint 
Select  Committee  ou  the  Disposition  of 
Papers    in    the    Executive    Departments. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  appointed  Mr. 
Johnston  of  South  Carolina  and  Mr. 
Carlson  members  of  the  comxnittee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PETITIONS    AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc  ,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  a:^ 
indicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  c  I'.incl!  of 
the  city  and  county  of  Yi''-r.''\v.\\\  Ha^i::, 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  an  Ea.st- 
West  Cultural  Center  in  Hawaii,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  60th  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Veterai.s  of  Forelgr.  Wnri 
of  the  United  States,  Kansa.s  City  Mo  fa- 
voring the  enactment  of  legislation  t.,-  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  Corregldor  Bataan  Mem.- 
rlal  Commission  to  conduct  a  study  f  ^r  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  memorial  to  the  Philip- 
pine and  American  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines  who  lost  their  lives  while  serving? 
In  the  Philippines  during  World  War  II. 
to  the  Comnalttee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  IDAHO  STATE 
INTERTRIBAL  COUNCIL 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Idaho 
State  Intertribal  Council,  meetin?^  in 
semiannual  conference  on  October  1 
1959,  at  Port  Hall,  Idaho,  numoered  15, 
16,  and  18,  dealing  with  specific  le^i.s- 
lation  concerning  Indian  affair.s,  I  ask, 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution.s 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ri^'solu- 
tlons  were  received,  appropr.ately  re- 
ferred, and  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows . 

To  the  Committee  on  Governmeat  Opera- 
tions: 

"Resolution    1.5 

"Whereas  the  Idaho  State  Intertribal  Coun- 
cil,  organized   and   duly   autiiorized    through 


the  ofllclal  tribal  delegates,  meeting  In  semi- 
annual conference,  on  October  1-2.  1959,  at 
Port  Hall,  Idaho,  did  duly  discuss  and  con- 
sider S.  2244    of  the  seth  Congress,   and 

"Whereas  many  Indian  tribes  feel  that 
there  is  a  great  need  of  visable  equipment  ob- 
tained from  Federal  Go'Vernnient  surplus 
property  and  for  which  many  Indi.an  tribes 
cannot  affvjrd  because  of  limited  funds,   and 

"Whereas  it  is  deemed  benefii  lal  that  leg- 
islation propt^ed  under  S  2244,  of  the  86th 
Contj-e.^.^..  ;,j  nt.my  Indian  tribe.s  and  that 
such  equlpm.ent  can  be  used  ti  the  best 
interest  of  many  Indian  tribes  In  promoting 
projects  wit.'iln  its  Indian  reservation,  de- 
veloping  it.s  resources     Now.  therefore,  be  it 

■■R'-olit'd  That  the  Idaho  State  Inter- 
tribal Council  hereby  endorses  and  supports 
proposed  legislation  under  S  2244.  of  the 
86th  Congress;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  said  council  urges 
Congress,  Its  subcommittees  and  committees 
to  support  S.  2244." 

To  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs: 

"RiSOLUTION    16 

"Whereas  the  Idaho  State  Intertribal 
Council,  organized  and  duly  authorized 
through  the  ofHclal  tribal  delegates,  meeting 
m  semiannual  conference,  on  October  1-2. 
1559,  at  Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  did  duly  discuss  at 
some  length  Senate  Concurrent  Resolutions 
N'o  12  and  No,  36.  Introduced  in  the  86th 
Congress;  and 

"Whereas  Senate  Concurren*  Res.  '.uM-in  12 
appears  to  the  council  to  be  a  sta'emer  t  ,  f 
policy  In  dealing  with  the  Indians  from 
which  thp  Indians  of  Idaho  could  begin  to 
build  upon  a  more  solid  foundation  In  at- 
tempting to  raise  the  social  and  economic 
levels  of  their  members  without  fear  of 
being  forced  into  termination  before  thel.-- 
goals  had  been   reached;   and 

"Whereas  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  36 
is  a  restatement  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 3,  of  the  85th  Congress,  of  which  many 
Indian  tribes  a.ud  ...ri^aniza'ions  have  en- 
dorsed,   and 

"Whereas  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  3 
has  been  supported  by  the  Idaho  State  Leg- 
islature (35th  sess.)  through  endorsement 
by  House  Joint  Memorial  No  7  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

■Resolved,  That  the  Indians  of  Idaho. 
speaking  through  their  Intertribal  council, 
hereby  urge  the  pa.ssage  of  Senate  Conc\ir- 
rent  Resolutions  No  12  and  No.  36  of  the 
86th  Congress:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Intertribal  coimcll 
opposes  enactment  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  No.  28.  which  Is  contrary  to  the 


aforementioned  reaolutlons  and  ii.',  .aiiguage 
is  similar  to  House  Concurrent  R(s(j;uMon 
108" 

To  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare; 

"RiSOLUTlON    18 

"Whereas  the  Idaho  State  Intertribal 
Council  has  been  duly  organized  and  au- 
thorized by  Its  official  tribal  delegates,  meet- 
ing In  semiannual  conference,  did  duly  con- 
sider proposed  legislation  under  S  812.  of  th« 
86th  Congress;  and 

"Whereas  the  said  proposed  legislation,  un- 
der S.  812,  would  enable  a  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps,  similar  to  the  former  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  program;  and 

"Whereas  such  bill  would  enable  ~ons,.r  ,- 
tlon  and  development  of  tribal  res  uups 
human  or  natural,  on  many  IndHii.  reserva- 
tions, if  enacted;  and 

"Whereas  such  bill  would  also  aid  curbing 
of  Juvenile  delinquency  and  enable  special- 
ized training  and  skill  of  conservation  prac- 
tices as  well  as  resources  development,  within 
Indian  reservations:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  Idaho  State  Intertribal 
Council  hereby  endorses  for  enactment  of 
8  812.  making  possible  a  Youth  Con»ervaUon 
Corps;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  said  Idaho  SUte  Inter- 
tribal Council  urges  the  86th  Congress,  its 
committees,  and  subcommittees,  to  support 
S  812  for  enactment. 


RVPOHT  ON  fi-:dfral  f.mployment 

AND    PAY    BY    JOINT    COMMITTKE 
ON    REDUCTION     OP    NONESSEN- 
TIAL pI':dkral  pxpknditurf;s 
Mr.  BYRD    of    \'.rt'inia      Mr     Presi- 
dent, as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Fed- 
eral Expenditures,  I  submit  a  report  on 
Federal    employment    and    pay    for    the 
month   of  December    1959       In    arco;d- 
ance  with  the  practice  of  several  yeais' 
standing   I    ask    unanimous   consent    to 
have  the  report  printed  in  the  Heo  ,.rd, 
together  with  a  statement  by  me 

There  being  no  objection  ihr  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

PiBSONNEL    AND    PaT    Si  -M  MART 

Information  in  monthly  personnel  repc«-t« 
for  December  1959  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures  U  summarized  as 
follows: 


Total  and  maior  cate^riei 


Tctai  • 

I  Ai'  i;rli^<"  f\cU: <'•■■•■■  '-•f  I  >-;>artment  of  Defense 
Drpartiiient  nf  D^f.-iw 

Ir»-;.i.'  t.' '■  T'rsit.'.l  .^t.it.s 

Ou'.-ii'lf  fht>  rnit«>i|  States 

lii'lu.->tr';.il  f'nif.iloyiiU'nt . ... 

F'ir>':?n  nationals 


Civilian  personnel  in  executive  branch 


In 

December, 

numbered— 


2,364,2S3 


1,312.007 
1.052.24S 


2,  204.  MO 
159,713 
567,  747 


181, 787 


In 
November, 
numbered— 


2,  372,  247 


1.315,802 
1.0M.445 


2,211.U»t 

mi.  2.13 

560,206 


181,976 


Increase  (+) 

or 
decrease  (  — ) 


-7.9W 


-3.7W 
-4.10B 


-7. 454 
-540 


-209 


Payroll  (in  tbousuuds)  in  executive  branch 


In 
November, 


$1,006,487 


646.402 
400,028 


23,108 


In  October, 


tl.  040.  514 


664,736 
484.778 


22,763 


locrfMe  (-I-) 

or 
deerritse  (— ) 


-MS.  027 


-18,  r4 
-24.753 


-f351 


'  K  vfl'.i.sivp  of  t<iTf\ir.i  lui! 


Uif  l!i,>-f  line  oi  tm.'^  -!.■:,• 


Table  I  breaks  down  the  above  figures  on 
employment  and  pay  by  agencie.s 

Tible  IT  breaks  down  the  above  empl..v- 
ment  figures  to  show  the  number  inside  the 
United   States    by   at:-^r.cies. 


Tab>  III  break.s  down  the  above  employ- 
ment flt;urea  to  show  the  number  outside 
the    United  States   by  agencies. 

Table  IV  breaks  dow^n  the  above  em- 
ployment    figures     to     show     the     number 


in    industrial-type    activities    by    agencies. 
Table     V     shows     foreign     nationals     by 
agencies  not  Included  In  tables  I,  II.  HI   and 
IV. 
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'  'i/irru/rr  i.f.j.f,  una  pay  J  or  novemoer  lyoy,  and  comparison  un(h  October  ;.<,-7p 


Dei'urtrnctit  or  \(rfnpy 


Kx<>ctJtlve  "lepaitmente  (except  Dcpartmenl  oi  Ut'Juuae>. 

.\(trlculture  .... ...... ..... 

Coromerof  '  '. ... ........III""" 

Health,  Education,  and  VVcifurc   . IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII! 

Interior ..... .."""II.."!"! 

Jiijiiloe . — ..""ini"! 

\j%\hw       ............. ...... ...... ... 

I'osi  offloe... 

KUte»  ™" 

Tn«(niry   

Executive  Offi«!  of  thr  frcxulfnt: 
White  HooM  O'f,  •. 

BOTHMIOf  tl>r  Hu.lKct  

CaOBCli  Of  i CDiKiriuc  .^dvl-rrs ".II" 

Ewcntlve  Muii.«i(ui  luid  Ortxmils IIIIIIIIII 

National  S^tnirltv  ('■iin(  11  

OtCce  of  Civil  and  1  Vfen.-if  Molullmtlon.    """""""""I 

President's  Advisory  Commit l**  on  Oovi-mment  OntaniraHTn""! 
President's  Committee  oii  h'und  Kal.tine  U  ithin  the  Kederai  Servloe 

Independent  ait'Sncleii: 

.blanks  Intemstiooal  Rail  and  Ilifhway  Commission 

American  Battle  Moniuw^ls  CommL'«s*oo I. ..IIIIIIIIII 

Atomic  Enrrry  Comml<wlon I. ..II 

Board  of  Otvemor?  of  the  Kedi-ml  Hi-*>rv<»  Systeai... I. II 

Boston  .Nat.onal  HliIotIc  Sites  Coiiii:.:^-i'>ii .IIIIII 

CItO  Aeroniutlcs  Board I.IIIIIIII 

CItU  Servlcf  CommL«slon II.IIIIII 

CItU  War  Centennial  CommlMlaa 

Commission  of  Flnp  Arts 

CommisBlon  on  Civil  RiKhts „I 

Commission  on  Internationa]  Ruin  of  Jndlctel  Procedure 

I>evelot)rapnt  Loan  Fund        .       

Eiport-Import  Bank  i>f  WashlaftMi . _.I... I.IIIIIIII 

Farm  Credit  .^dmiriustntion '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Federal  .\vlanon  Afc^.-iicy       I." 

Federal  Coel  Sim.   -Jifctv  Ho«rd  o'  f^'■^  ipw ... III 

Federal  Coiriiniiiii.-;.;  i,ifi>  '   .n:,{i  ,.*«,  .n  . ... . 

FMpril  !">c;xT?it  li'..»i;-iii(i-  (  ■iriMnii  Mr.      . ..........^ 

K-len:  l|o::ir  I  <-.iiii   Hank   H.wr.l  . IIIIIIIIIIII 

(■•••Irni.  Mi-liaiini.  Mil'.  '  mu'lliaUou  Swvioe....^...... .... .. 


PpTsonneJ 


Pay    in  IhxwancU) 


ilr-, 


Y  .r.'.K!. 


i"    i  •  r  (\iiuua*<U)n 

I"",  li   r  •miiji-v'iDn . . .. 

''lairii.s  .'^tllciiii-nl  <  "ommlasloo... .......... ._..„. 

O' .-..■•■i;  .^  ■.  ".iii'.ti'ijf  ii'Ikt  ^ 

o.  ■  ,.■  I.  -^.'.-i-N-s    \  !:;  ;ni^tr:iUiii    ' _„ .... 

0  v  i-r  f,"  ei,    o,,,  ..„-,  (  omniliife ....._...._.. . 

O.,'o'r:.:.,i  1, ;   !T:;.;.::^   'I'l.ri  . . "_ 

Hou'iinr  and  Honic  Klnano'  Kfncy . ............. 

Hti'Uon  ("h  imiilaiii  (>U'!,f  ikUon  CommisBtiMi ..I .11.1. 

!"     ':i'    '"    1    r.-"  ''iirnnilSRini  ...................... 

]■    ...-tH'f  I   'ifiimcrcp  <'n"  'iiis^irin    ............................... 

1  .:    '  ;■    --.•.•>  MiKvntpnnul  ( 'orniia-wjon ......... 

N  .n.i,.,,    \.r..iiauOis  :iri.l  .<|>imv  .^'Inaiilstratioa ..........^„.... 

,^  itiii,.,.  I   ;.pi'!i:  Mftuo'ig  Aulhfirity   

•"^  >i    ''.:i   o  .;  it,ji  |'i>iiiiiin?  Commi.s«ion . ............. 

N  'O..!.!,  ■  ,  .  „ 'v    ,f  Art  . . II' 

N«ii  :; .:  1..  r-.r  !•.•  lationj  flioerd...... „ . ... 

Natioii,,  \' >■  '   .■'  .IT'  Board      

N  St  I  iTirt.  ^'  \M\'  >    F  '  1  !■,;,, lion  _ 

Oini(»,r  l...-M-.-.o^,;    1,.  ,  ,i;-,v.-  i>f.iew  ComtViias'kmV.IIIIIIIIIIIIIII! 

I'sMinia  I  ',,,11,.  ............ 

K.i.ir  .(1.1  1;.  ';■..!:  ,-tit  Bo«rd,„. I I I.IIIIIIIIIII..I"! 

K>-!ji»e(itiiiii  ji,  li./iiri  _w iiiiiiiiir"rii..rr"! 

Ht    I,n\»n-n  ■»>  .-ifHw  u    I).  ..    ..,;■  ,■•     ■    •rporaUon""""""""""' 

Si»iinii(-5  1  1,1  Ki(  iiMi.,-!' I  ..iiuiLLvMi/ij     .._ ... 

.'^'  ■    •..'.!  .-<tTvice  .Sy.sU'ui I. "I., 

H  :'-iri«a  Administration 

.'^.,..:i,'<.>iljiiii  Institution 

Soldiers  ■  Heme 

South  Carorna,  Georgia.  AWKamal  and  Florida  Water Istody  C<MO^ 

miariop 

Bubveraive  Activities  Coniroi  Hii»rd._ ..I 

Tariff  Commission 

Tax  Co»m  <.f  tbe  United  Ktatea  .    .".  .I.I.* I.I.I I"  ' 

Tennessee  ViUiey  Authority 

Texas  Water  Study  Comml.naion 

U.S.  Infoncation  kgency . . 

Veterans'  Admini.stnition IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII.IIIII.IIIIIIIIII! 

VirKin  Islands  CoriK)r8tion  . 

Total,  excluding  Department  or  Defense  

Net  decrewe.  excludrng  Department  of  Defense 

Department  of  [>efen<ie 

Otrioc  nf  the  8*«retarv  of  1  >.f.-iis.      

l>n>artmeni  of  the  Army 

Dopertmeni  of  the  .\«vv 

I>epartmeni  of  the  Air  Koree 

Total,  Depertment   .»  I>pf.  ir.,-     , 

Net  decrease.  Dei.,»;i:.>'t:;   .f  1  >.  fpav   


Orand  total,  inch:  ; 
Net  decrease,  inclu 


if  P.-f.-n.-.^:  I... 


iiik'   I '•  ;,nrt'ni  lit  nf  I  ).-fcii.se. 


86,518 
62.744 
59.  KW 
60,O(>4 
20,W06 
6.192 
«  660,103 
36.266 
74.206 

408 

432 

33 

72 

64 

1.761 

4 

4 

> 

488 

6.<<Qj 

im 

2 

72! 

S,SU5 

6 

4 

n 

3 

n 

226 

•»i24 

34.113 

7 

1.277 

1.238 

Wl 

844 

840 

73fi 

47 

.■5.029 

27.3J1 

32 

fi.  4tfO 

10.998 

3 

M 

2.307 

A 

9,  5..7 

327 

43 

314 

1,624 

116 

640 

35 

13.856 

2.201 

290 

155 

M6 

6,2U 

2.122 

1. 100 

1.018 

37 
28 

237 

148 

13,1*1« 

34 

10,  81 1 

•  172. 954 

522 


1,312,007 


1,81."? 
385,015 
348.220 
316.298 


1,052.246 


87.S94 
62.960 
.".W.  91)9 

•50.473 

30.087 

6.216 

66().-iG9 
3fi.  270 
74.413 

407 

434 

32 

72 

61 

1,760 

4 

4 

2 

496 

6,703 

698 

2 

728 

3.621 

5 

4 

75 

3 

90 

222 

824 

33.983 

7 

1.T76 

1,231 

967 

343 

837 

738 

46 

8.047 

27.321 

30 

e,.n32 

11.003 

3 

16 

1304 

C 

9.S2S 

325 

43 

314 

1,679 

117 

562 

35 

13.876 

2.328 

203 

17t) 

836 

8.276 

2.098 

1. 001 

1.U12 

36 

27 

236 

ISO 

14.117 

31 

10.811 

173.  167 

622 


1,315.802 


1.803 
387,632 

350,692 
31C.319 


1,056,446 


21364,293 


a;372,M7 


Depember     N'ovemlw       luci 


ease    j    Decrt-jtse      .Vovcmber       Ocloher         In 


"•ease    '    Decrea.'tc 


3 
1 


3 

4 

iso' 


10 
2 


1  n-f. 


4ll':* 

1,076 

14 

2U7 


2C 


300 


18 


33 

5 


3    II 


43 
2 


46 


10 


24 
0 
6 

1 
1 
1 


1 

13 

'» 

37 

3 

16 


ao 


2 
901 


213 
100 

325 

3,798 

4.130 

11 


1,717 

2,472 

21 


11  4.210 

4.199 


8S«  ' 

7,  994 


8330 


.••■  '■i:-* 

it  vl'i 
1'.  ■♦.is 
.V  zA\>  I 
2IM, 137 
Ifi.  177 
36,446 

324 
25 

3U 

42 

1,07V 

3 

4 

2 
83 

4,072 

a»2 

1 

446 

1.825 

5 

2 

35 

2 

l.W 
4«l 

18,  am 

3 

740 
685 
.■i2S 

25K 

4'« 

471 

32 

2.  Ml 
11.295 

If. 

3.  Ifil 
5.  eVK) 


14 


1 


4 

6,  4X- 

i;(! 
■»• 

117 

iVfl 

Ml 

2«3 

21 

4.245 

1.059 

202 

95 

543 

1,672 

1.141 

449 

304 

23 
«2I 

148 

100 

7,  KW 

at 

3.  M,3 

6,',  .is4 


646.463 


1.179 
163.376 
159.922 
135,648 


4C0.026 


1.006,487 


tXi  <<<»7  t 

i      r  HOT8 


U 


■J44 

.■04 

;« 

44 

1.111 

3 

4 

2 
84 

4.312 
348 

1 

464 

1.020 

4 

3 

40 

6 

83 

148 

491 

li..  I.V! 

4 

768 

700 

.M« 

267 

.MO 

4^ 

35 

2.  7.17 
11.627 

17 

3.  !<» 
5,  9f.4  i 

3 
14   I 
1.M2  i 

4 
5.  702 
\M   • 

^^j 

!  19   ' 

9!1   I 

M 

^    (i4S    ' 
1.  113 

211 
96 

.Vi8 
1.764 
1.184 

461 

302 


22 

ra 

153 

104 

7.616 

20 

3.614 

67.212 

124 


(20 


664.736 


1.2.16 

1~n  430 

•  If^"   237 
14(1.  S58 


484.778 


1. 040.  614 


4,127   I 
18.274 


24.753 


4,  ir 

4.1  (r27 


32,  <i.S9 

""  »8 

1.  .W6 
74(1 


,  (WO 

•JTH 

,KiU 

4 

10 
2 
3 
2 

33 
1 


1 

240 

16 

18 

M 


7 
» 

23S 

I 

V. 

24 

18 

9 

34 

15 

3 

12B 

332 

1 

38 

274 

1 


215 
3 

'a 

26 
3 

22 

703 

M 

9 

1 

26 

B> 

a 

IS 


31 
6 

4 

477 


1,828 

40 

22  4til 


12.  aS4 

7.  :i!,". 
5.  ;ki7 


24,753 


47  1M 


^■IV 


OII  the  rolls  of  tbe  Maritime  Administration 

..T :>:    r^  lor  il.e  can-'iy  o!  np'iculture  as  oom- 


'December  flfnra  tnclii 
and  their  pay. 
•  December  flpire  iiiflii  1<»,  .ft*.. 174  nn 

PSWl  with  20,3^«  in  \ov.':i,t.er,   ui  1  ; 

^  KxctudesS07  324  tpiii[Miniry  l"hrl.sl.iii!i.«  eriiplovff-5, 

l>eoemb«r  fii  ure  iiicujii«,  i,i.3:/i  t-niplovMo  of  iiie  international  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministmioo.  a>  cKLiiarc'l  with  i:i,2"4  in  November,  and  tHeir  pav  These  H'A 
ucures  indade  sruplojees  who  a.'^c  paiil  from  foreign  curreniieo  deiKJiiLed  by  loreiga 


uclude?  3.1«7 
and  Banks  pursuant  It)  l'ul>iic 


IfovemmenL'  in  a  tnist  fun  ;  for  ;  i,.s  pirjuse      The  Decemlxr  figure 
of  these  trust  fund  einpioje*--  niui  i  u-  .Vovp'nt.er  figure  include*  3.ia3 

•  Kxc.ludes  1.S3  pnr.ikivees  trikn.slfrrfi  to  Ke.if.ral  I 
Law  m-irA. 

'  Inrliidr.>  3  employees  of  the  Fe  lera!  FscUi!ia<;  Corporation. 

•  >ubjM'!  t.)  revision 

•  KxiriiL-'ive  of  |)er«oansi  and  pay  o'  the  Central  Icielligenoe  Airency  and  the  N'a 
tlonal  Se'Mrily  A-i-iicy. 


^4 
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Table  U.—FederaL  personnel  tuside  the   Untied  Stales  emjUoytd  bv  the  ncf^uWe  a<jtiicies  during  Dfcember  1U69,  and  rornpariHon  t,  *;>, 


D«>partinent  or  acpncy 


Kjw^'utive  A'pjiftiaeiiLj    . except  U^-partmvut 
of  r>'f('n.«*' 

ArrlrrtttinT   

Conimerce  1.         ..   .  "J_ 

Ut-alth.  Eduoiition,  ftaU  WeUiire V.'.V. 

Interior 

Justlf* _ v.".'.'..'.. 

Lat>or.   _    __ 

Post  Otfirp. 

.stall'  «       

Tr«>asTir>' . .  

Kx*ciitlve  Offic*  ol  Uif  Presiilent: 

Whit^  Uoust'  OfLiv         

Bureau  of  the  Huilsji't I.*... 

Council  lit  KixMioaiic  Advisers 

EieiuUve  M.iaslou  and  (iroiinila,. 

National  {^■ecurix.y  Council 

Office  of  Civil  ao<l  Uflens*"  Mutiliiratitin.. 

PresldeBfs  Advisory  C^inmlttPi'  om  Ohv- 

emmMit  Ori^anuation. 

President*  Committee  on  Fund  Ktusu-tt 

Within  the  Fed*u-al  Swvuv , 

Independent  agencies: 

Alaska  Intematlon.ll  Kail  and  High*  iv 

Commission 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commission 

Atomic  Enerjry  CominL<Bilon     

Bokt)  erf  Qovemor?  of  the  Federal  Rwier-.  >■ 

System 

Boston  National  Historic  Sites  Comni:.s- 

Bloa . 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board    

Civil  Service  Commiwion. 

ClvU  War  Centennial  Coramuwlon 

ConunlKion  of  Fine  Arts 

Commljsion  on  CivU  Rlghta 

CommlMltm    on    International    Rules   of 

Judicial  pTooerturB 

D«velopment  Ixwn  Fund   . 

Errort-Import  Bank  of  Wi,<hiiiKton. 

Farm  Credit  Admlnistrution 

(Federal  Avlatton  Ap'ncy     .  . 
Fedtsral  Oota  Mint  Sii/ety  Board  of  Rm  itw 
I        Federal  Commtmiratlons  Comruission 
Federal  Depofit  In.^rurani'e  (,'orp<iati<<n 
Federal  Home  lyonn  Banii  Board 
Ftxleral     Muliatlnn     and     Conciliatioii 

Service..        

Federal  Power  Commls.<tiou   1„„ 

Fe<ieral  Trade  Commission     '\ 

,        Foreiifn  Claims  .settlemeDt  'ommlstion 

f       General  A  (Totmftmr  Office 

I        <*«rwral  gervH-e^  Adinlnt-strdt.oii  • 

Oovernment  Contrait  Comm  tt«)e  ..  . 


Decem- 
ber 


8,V  V13 
«2  xa 

.iU.  44H 

49,  VV. 

a».  :iu 

'  ««.  |*'c^ 

7a,  ««w 

4(iS 
4.i2 

a» 

7* 
M 


Kovcm- 
U'r 


5'.(8 

2 
731 

4 

3 

1,  a«i 


344 
47 
J2 


8«.  ^^\ 

n2    tJ4 
.«  4<-4 

•  .V).  ir24 

.'*,  ^\ 

6.  \2t; 

^^«,  II.'- 

8,  S2V 
73,  ^7- 

41  «7 

iM 

32 

72 

61 

1,  7ti»i 


In- 


De- 
ert-rtse 


tl 


Depstrtrnt'i 


IT  .leency 


Deicem- 
ber 


l.OTK 

1' 

4«8 

yi 

I 
1. "'.( 

'4 

2l-< 


2 
14 

« ,rjfi2 

2 

r2« 

3,  (^ix 
,S 
4 

"ft 


1    ' 

i 

a 

1 


3  1- 

S14    I 

33,  14£ 

7 

1  273 

)  23S 

'J57 

34.3 

M7 

73X 

4fi 

4. 'y?2 

r  317 

30 


3 
« 

lis" 

7 
4 

1 
3 


26 


197 


2 

17 


10 
2 


Ijklejiendeni   it;encn«— Conliuu*-*! 

'  -'   ■  •  :iii,.Mt  Printing  OIBce 

F(i.ii«iiif  an<l  Home  Finance  .Kgcney 
Hi:  I.M)i».Chaniplaln  CeMirallOD  C 

^lon        ..    .    

In<lMn  Clalm.s  Commiwon ..„.. 

Int.r^t^tc  Coramerir  CooimUslou , 

I.uiccln  .<es<iulc»'nteiinlal  Commission.  . 
National  .Aeronautics  and  .^putv  .Admiiils- 

tr.ilion 

.National  Capital  Honslng  Authority.. 

.National  Capital  Planning  Commission... 

National  Ciailery  of  .\rt 

Kationjl  I- :ilM>r'Rel;itIons  Board. 

Nitiiotial  .Mediudoti  Hoard   ...I.. 

NaiKinal  .-^rieuoe  Found.ilion 

OutdiHT    KeiTeatlwi   fiesouri-«s    Review 

ComniivMon.    „ 

Panama  Canal ._. 

Railro.wl  Retirement  Board.. ..„...._.... 

Renrgotlaiion  Beard ' 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Developtnoit  Cor- 
poration  

He<Mirl t ie.'*  and  FIvchange  ConuniMilatl .. 

Selective  .Service  .'^y.stem "."" 

Small  Business  .Administration.... ". 

6mitli--<mi.ui  Ii\.«titution .-.......„„.. 

Soldiers'  Home   ...  "" 

South   Ciirollna,  Oeorfrta,  .Mahoma,  and 

Florida  Wat.T  Study  Commission 

SufAfrsjve  A'tivitles  Control  Board 

1  afifT  Commission .. 

T  a  Court  of  Wo  T'ntted  Statea  ... ... 


T-nn.— «e.'  \  illey   Authority 

Teva.-,  Witer  .^tmly  CommiuBlon. 

I'.S.  Information  Ari-ncy 

Veterans'  -AdministrHtion 


MtM 
10.  M6 

3 

IK 

2.307 

6 

9.  MS 

3-.>7 

4.3 

314 

l.tiUU 
116 
549 

a 

394 

3.291 

.290 

I  y, 

94<i 
S.OM« 
3.1U3 
I.ONU 
l.UItt 

37 

28 

237 

148 

13.914 

34 

2.au 

M71.S70 


N'ovem- 
b«r 


6,533 

10,  8f.2 

3 

in 
a,3iM 

6 

9,!>Zi 

82.'. 

43 

314 

1,666 
117 


2.338 
393 

170 

936 
6.  119 
2.079 
l.Util 

1,01.' 

27 
236 

IV) 

14,  115 

M 

2.723 

172.071 


In- 
crease 


43 
3 


a 


De- 
crease 


33 
0 


lu 


24 
8 
6 


1 
13 


37 
3 

U 

M 


T..t.ii^  .:v<lu.liriL-  1  i.';.;wlmAnt  of  Oefenae.  J,2M.97V  ll,358,0«, 
N't    l.-cr>M.-  .  »-\rl:j'l!ng  Department  ot 

I  '.  f.'ii.s.- .  .     . 


Deij:.rtin.rit  of  \)«-i,ti-^ 

little.'  irf  the  Swr.t-iry  of  I  >eienso 

1  >t  [Ktrtment  of  the  \riny 111""?! 

I 'ciBiriint'iil  of  the  Navy _IIII 

Uepurtment  of  the  Air  Force""..™""! 

Total,  Department  of  rh-terutt 

Net  decrease.  Department  of  Defewie...! 

Grand  total,  trdudtng  DepiU'tmttU  of 
Defense 

Net  decrease,  mcluilLar  Department  oif 
Defense 


Me  roUs  of  ihc  Maritime  Administration. 


}     I  December  figure  ;nc-lndps  2irj  ■tt^.nnrn  or 

•  Revffled  on  \>>v<is  of  later  infnrn:  ifnn. 
I     •  Eicludes  307,127  U-iii;»rarv  Chrwlmas  ^iii[>iovees. 

\!i^t^?^''  '^^'"■''   ^'"^7    --^i    ■mphA.,..  •„(   t.!,o  International   Cooperation 
Jldmmistration,  as  c<)tn[>ar>xl   »;th.  i,',7y  .ri    Novein-T.  ""i»«i»»i«u 


1.  771 
SM.49I 
32b.  165 
2W;.  134 

Bt8.»l 


%XH.MO 


7i7 
•04 


1 

3r«r. 


863,308 


2.211.9M 


14 

74 

1    44J 

J." 

47 

I.  vl^ 

7.  4  ,4 


'  Kxdijdes  ItjU  employees  traasferroU  to  Fedtral  land   h-. 

Law  WVIfiB. 

•  Includes  3  employees  oT  the  Felcr*!  Fuciiiliea  CanMrsUon. 
»  Subject  to  rev ision.  ««»~»«i««i. 


iiiik^    j'drsuunt    lo  I'aldiC 


Table    III. ~  Ffdfrai  p^nonnd  nu'*i'if  th,    (' 


I    t, 


u 

1 

er< 

■r  1 

t  ^ 

i 

'■  'in.-nri(f  during  DeermUr  19.if),  and  r»>np^',,„u  niiK 


DepartmtDt  or  if'nry 


Decern-      Novem- 
ber ber 


In- 
crease 


ejcfjii    I>»-piU-tnH>!ir 


I  fare. 


Executive  depart  niciits 
of  Defen.se 

Agrlculliu-.' 

Commerct^    .    

Health,  Ediu;<itiv,ii.  lud  W 

Interior.. _ , _ 

JustKi' ..'Ill       

Laix>r .'.'.'.".  

Post  Olliee ". "" 

t^Uite  ■   "'.'..'...'...'..." 

Trea-sury "111"" 

Indrpen«lent  trenrn'-s-  ------ 

American  Biitt!.'  M  nuiiui-nts  C(jniml«yion 

Atomic  KntTiiy  (  oiniiu^sioa 

Civil  Service  (  oniniKsion    .111111 

Farm  Cntht  A'lr.iiin.-.!i,u.iiu  ».ll^limm 
Ke<leTal  .\viaium  .Ai.iney  '**"!!' 

FiHlenU  Cumiumu«iiiion.>  <  ■ori.'i.i^M.m,'" 
r«-Ueml  iJt'imiul  Ui*untn(<«)  l  'W  iKiratuio.. 
OviteraJ  .Vn-utuitui*  uttuv  ■..,,,. .1 

<>««ter«i  siervknw  Adniiiiuir>»n.ui,". ..!'"' 
UuuiUivi  aud  UuMk  KintuK*  \«- 1,.\  '"" 
.N  tileual  A>i<«u»iiHe.M  M\i  >\^»v    v  liulta' 

»«n«l(<u>  ^^_^^ 

N*iiu4MU  LalMir  Hrtauutu  l»u»♦^^^.»l,lIl*] 

»^»**»*  t-"»'»l .,. 


1.016 

642 

449 

448 

2»46 

4)7 

1  I.lUt) 

27,491 

639 

474 

4U 

3 

7 

iH3 

> 

74 
4 

« 


1,013 
645 
445 
449 
2)46 
90 

1.313 

r.44i 
sua 

483 

41 

3 

lu 

•i 

3 

Ta 

4 

Ml 

t 

M 


De- 
crease 


80 
3 


IS 


«««««>«  « 


3 

"i 

'23 
22 


..«•«« «, 


I  '-ii 


I'-nt  i>r  nffncy 


ludeprndi'nt  ageru-l<-« -Cont. 

.•^elective  Service  System „ 

Small  BuslooHS  A<laiiiii>in»Uoo'.""lIH" 

Smlthsentea  Inatitutiun .'_,,'. 

Tennessee  \ -iili  v   \  .riMirily ."...."" 

U.S.  Iiif(.riTi(f     I     K ,  ■  nry ' "*"**"" 

Veteraii>    \  ; , 

Virgin  I ■,..:,  1-  ,,:i 


Tntnl,  i-\,  111.,   n..   ,  ..  ;.,      .;  ,  .   ■         ;  ,. 
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Deiurtment  or  agency 


Eiecutlvedcpartnit  lit,",   envpr  i)t*|>artiiieiit 
Delen.se 

ARricultiire 

Commerce..................... .1.1 

Interior 1.1" 

Treasury 

Independent  airencles: 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Federal  Aviation  Agency 

Federal  Comnwinlcation.s  f 'nm mission  . 
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National  Aeronautics  and  S{>ace  .Admlii 
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Decem- 
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Reviseil  on  f>a,«if  of  .atcr  information. 


STATmKNT  BT  SrNATOa  Harst  F    Bt«d, 

or  VnciNiA 

Executive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gtovern- 
raeiii  rep^irted  civilian  employment  In  the 
month  of  December  totaling  2,364.253.  ThU 
waa  a  net  decreaac  of  7,&94  a«  compared  with 
employment  reported  In  the  preceding 
month  of  November 

Civilian  employment  reported  by  the  exe- 
cutive agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
by  months  in  fiscal  vear  1*60.  which  began 
July  1,   1959,  follows 


Monti) 

1 
F.mf.loyment ;  Increase 

Decrease 

July 

2,370.«M 
2.364.330 

2.  345.  3.^9 
2  MR.  HO? 

3.  r2.  Ml 
2.364.2.'0 

3,703 

8.448 
33.440 

AUflMt 1 

"     6.  r4 

IR.  961 

"7,994 

f'epteiabar 

October 

November 

December 

Nel    I'-CTf*.*  for 
l«t  '   nii.iith«  0/ 
flscul  ynu  19(10 



t-m 

T»)tM  piMlftral  amployinvnt  In  civilian 
^Kfiicie*  fur  ui»  month  ot  DM»«mbM  wm 
1  aiaoo7,  a  <t*orMkM  or  a.n«  aa  eompar^d 
*iih  the  Nov«i»bN  %o««l  oT  l.aia.tM.  ToUJ 
uviiiau  »nv|>ioym*ut  tu  W%«  miUiary  «f*»c)«« 
Ul  t>K>*mbM  WM  I  OU  Ht  a  ttvorvM*  ol  i.lM 
»•  >>»nvpar^  wiUk  1.0M.44I  In  RovwnbM 

t^filiaix  ac^nclM  r«|K>rUnt  U»»  Jwfw  <!♦- 
cr»a„.«  »^r,  Atrlcultvir*  Dcpiu-unvnt  m\tt 
'  (i'^  Poet  Otte«  D*parim»nt  with  J, on  and 
ti^«*riw  Dvp^rtinant  with  MB  Th»  ttvcrMMs 
i»  AcrlcuUun  and  tntaiior  D»p*r«tn*nt« 
»»*♦  lar^ly  Mawmal. 

In  the  Dvpartmant  of  D«ftnM,  d«cr«aM«  In 
ciN.-ian    emjdoymfiil    were   reported    by    the 


'  ."^uiieet  to  revision. 

E>epartment  of  the  Navy  with  2,472,  the  De- 
partment of  Uie  .A..-u:y  with  1,717,  and  the 
Dep.-utment  of  the  Air  Force  with  21. 

Inside  the  United  States  civilian  employ- 
ment decreased  7  454,  and  outalde  the  United 
State*  civilian  employment  decreaaed  640, 
Industrial  employment  by  Federal  agencies 
In  December  total  557,747   a  decrease  of  2.458. 

These  figures  are  from  report*  certified 
by  the  agenclea  aa  compiled  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonesaentlal 
Federal  Expenditures. 

rORXICN    NATIONALI 

ITie  total  of  2,3M.253  civilian  employees 
certified  to  the  committee  by  Pederal  agen- 
cies In  their  reeular  monthly  personnel  re- 
porti  Include*  some  foreign  national*  em- 
ployed In  US  Government  actlrltlea  abroad, 
but  In  addition  to  theee  there  were  181,787 
foreign  national*  working  for  U.S.  military 
agenciea  during  December  who  were  not 
counted  In  the  usual  personnel  reports.  The 
numb«r  In  November  waa  iai.97e.  A  brvak- 
down  of  this  •mplu>mcnt  for  December  fol« 
lows 
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1     IM4» 

a  i.V! 
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3.  MS 
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^  t\j 
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93 

1 

.Ma 
iRi  :«r 

4..«>4« 

««.i») 

Norway 

Satidl  Arabia  . . 

Vt 

1 

lYlMKJad 

114.  IM 

.M3 
ir.974 

Total    

40.809 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  tntxoduced.  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,   the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr,  HART: 

8  2»40.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Zeldl  Bom- 
stayn: 

8  2041.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ot  Mn  Ming. 
Chen  Hsu  (nee  Nal-Pu  Mo);   and 

8, 2942,  A    blU    for    the    relief    of    Sugene 
Storme:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    KXATIKO: 

8  2943.  A  bUl  to  suspend  certain  postal 
ratee;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  OfBce  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr,  KSATTNG  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
HiTMnazT)  : 

8  3944    A  bill  to  authorise  a  stud] 
vestigation  by  the  Mount  Rushmc 
Memorial  Commission;  to  the  Coj 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

( See  tbe  retnarfes  of  Mr.  KaaTii 
Introduced  th*  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  aeparat*  heading,) 

By  Mr   RANDOLPH; 

8  a»4A  A  blU  autbortaini  Uke  Beoretary 
ot  A^rivulture  %o  eeUbltah  d*moiMVr«Uo« 
fuod-aump  prt<trMMi  ta  the  UnUtd  •»»%••; 
u<  U)«  0»mmn%M  on  AfricvUture  and  l\>r* 
eelry 

H  a»4«  A  biU  hv  ihe  r^ief  of  /«»«« 
I>rt«>e(ii«vi  tX^urakoa;  to  the  Cc^mmllH*  on 
U»e  Jurtiriary 

Itr  Ntr    DWOKaKAX  {tot  hlmMtf  an« 
Mr.  CmntTM)  , 

S  2947  A  bill  to  e&aMe  the  OrtfOB  Short 
Line  Railroad  Oo,  to  oonvay  title  to  e«rtala 
lands  in  Idaho  to  the  FoeateUo  Pint  Oor« 
poratloii  of   the   Church  of  Jeeus  Christ  of 


>tudv  and  ln« 
lor^Natlonal 

io^Hutee  on 

iw^^^en  he 
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lAtter-day  SauiU;   to  th«  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Ailalrs. 
By  Mr.  CHAVEZ: 
S.  2948    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  T\  Huang; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2949.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  mineral  rights  to  W  W.  Simp- 
son. Jr.,  of  Carlsbad.  N.  Mex  :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (for  himself  and 

Mr    Sparkm.w  )  : 

S  2950    A   bill    to    Increase   the   borrowing 

authority  of  the  Housmg  and  Home  Finance 

Agency  for  college  housing  loans;  to  the  Cum- 

mitte  on  BanXlng   and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ptxbricht  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  ;ippeur 
under  a  separate  heading,  i 
By  Mr  FULBRIGHT: 
S.  2951.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  .^u^'Ust 
1,  1956,  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  certain 
basic  authority  for  the  Department  of 
State";  to  the  Committee  on  Foreitjn  Rela- 
tions. 

(See  the  rem.TJks  of  Mr  Ftlsright  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bi'.l,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  headJna;  » 

By    Mr.    WILXJAMS    of    Delaware    i  f  >r 
himself  and  Mr  Frear  i  : 
9.2962.  A  bill   to  prevent  the  anplicarlon 
of  any  milk  marketing  order  to  millc  produced 
to  certain  counties   of  Delaware  and   Mary- 
land  unless  approved   by   a   majority  of   the 
larmera  producing  milk  In  such  countiee;  t-o 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr    BTBLF   'by  reqiiest>  : 
S.  2953.  A  bin  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  tax   laws  relai- 
inU   to   overpayments    and   refunds   of    taxe« 
•rroneously  collected    and 

8.2954.  A  bin  to  exempt  from  the  Distri'  t 
Of  Columbia  income  tax  compenaatiun  paid 
to  alien  employees  by  certain  interna'lunal 
organizations;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (by  request) : 
S.  2955.  A  bill  to  amend  the  art  €ntit>d 
"An  act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia."  approved  March  7, 
1901;  to  the  Comnilttee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr  DOUGLAS: 
S.  2956.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Tlug-W-i 
Wong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcuiry. 
By  Mi-.  STMI?TGTOX: 
S  2957.  A  bill  to  amend  the  NaMoi:nl  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947  In  order  to  vest  -\dm!r!<:- 
tntlTC  antborlty  in  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
to  make  mandatory  a  sinijle  overall  -Aar  pUn 
for  thK  Armed  Forces,  with  the  railitarv  de- 
partments and  th«  mllttary  budget  tuiinred 
to  that  plan;  to  require  the  esLablishment 
of  untae<(  commands  within  the  Armed 
Forces;  to  provide  greater  fJexlbllltv  In  •.^- 
awlgnment  and  transfer  of  military  per- 
•oasel  within  and  among  the  Armed  Forces: 
to  provide  for  a  single  Chief  of  Staff  for  the 
Dapartment  of  Defense,  who  shall  report  M 
the  Secretary  of  Defense;  and  for  other  pur- 
poM«;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Armed  SerTlces 
(See  the  rcmarlu  of  Mr.  Stminqton  when 
he  Introduced  the  abore  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAOT4U60K  (by  request  i  ; 
8.  20M.  A  bill  to  amend  eectlon  4(  k )  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1B34,  aa  amended,  by 
relieving  the  Federal  Communication!  Com- 
mlMlon  of  the  duty  of  making  the  annual 
report  at  pcraonnel  ae  now  required  by  sub- 
Motloa  (1)  of  tecUon  4(k):  to  the  Commit- 
tea  on  Intorateta  and  Foreign  Oommerce 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Mahnlson  when 
he  introtiucad  (he  above  bill,  which  appear 
UAciMr  a  aapajiite  heading  > 


tive  from  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

<Sec  the  above  resohitlon  printed  tn 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr  Ervtn,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading  ) 


t-  I 


RKSOLUnON 

Mr,  mvilf  lubmttiMl  a  rwtoluUou 
<8,  lUi,  2W^  itlatlnit  to  tho  fi(^?\fh  of 
Hon.  Davio  M.  Hall,  Itttc  iv  ncpir^  rr.t.i- 


STUDY  OP  FEASmrLITY  OF  ADD- 
ING LIKENESSES  OF  PRESIDENTS 
FRANKLIN  D  ROOSEVELT  AND 
DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER  AT 
MOUNT  RUSH  MORE  MEMORIAL 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  the  distintuished 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  iMr. 
HrMPHREY',  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Mount 
Rushmore  National  Memorial  Commis- 
sion to  conduct  an  inve.stieation  and 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  adding  figures 
of  Prp.sidrnt.s  F'ranklin  D  Roosevelt  and 
Dwisht  D.  Eisenhower  to  the  pre.sent 
memonal  It  is  my  hope  that  this  pro- 
posal w;:i  ;jave  the  way  for  iiicludmg 
hkenfsscs  of  these  two  recent  outstand- 
ing Presidents  alongside  those  of 
Washington  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  and 
Theodore  Rucsevelt. 

It  would  bo  fitting  to  have  the  figures 
of  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  Dwitrht  Ei.sen- 
hower,  each  rf  whom  commanded  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  so  many  Americans 
and  who  contributed  so  much  to  our 
Nation,  added  to  the  panorama  of  other 
preat  past  leadeis.  Both  these  men 
stirred  our  Nation  to  Kreat  heights. 
Each  man  played  his  part  in  making 
America  more  fully  aware  of  Its  world 
responsibilities  and  its  oblltjation  to  lead 
men  of  good  will  in  the  task  of  building 
world  pe.ace  and  "ccurlty. 

I  am  delighted  that  th^  measure  has 
bipartisan  support  in  this  body,  in  the 
person  of  my  good  friend  from  Minne- 
sota On  the  House  similar  bills  are  be- 
inT  introduced  by  Representative  Pacl 
A.  FiNO  and  Representative  .\lfred  E 
SA.MANG1XO,  both  of  New  York.  A  mov- 
ing force  bt^hmd  the  drafting  of  this 
bill  ha*  been  the  Federation  of  the 
Italian- American  Democratic  Organiza- 
tioas  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

No  matter  what  Democrats  may  think 
of  our  present  President,  no  matter  what 
Republicans  may  think  of  President 
Fianklin  Roosevelt,  all  men  of  good  will 
can  agree  that  they  are  important  his- 
torical figures  who  played  vital  roles  In 
the  story  of  our  Nation.  They  deserve 
to  be  considered  for  their  woi  ks  and  their 
place  in  history,  apart  from  any  partisan 
considerations.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I 
offer  tills  measure. 

Mr.  President,  the  Mount  Rushmore 
National  Memorial  Is  a  unique,  magnif- 
icent and  heartwarming  aspect  of  our 
national  life,  enshrining  as  it  does  Presi- 
dents who  have  meant  much  to  the  prog- 
ress and  heritage  of  Amei-lca.  I  hope 
this  bill  will  make  possible  the  addition 
of  these  two  towering  figures  to  Lhla 
sculpturing  marvel. 

Mr  Prwident.  I  Mk  uhanlmous  con- 
sent to  hftvo  the  text  of  thiii  moaaui'o 
pi-lnted  nt  the  eonchulon  of  my  rrmtrk*. 
The  VICE  PRiSIDKNT  T\\n  bill  will 
bp  recplvod  und  Rppropn«t«ly  r«»ferro<J; 
ttiul    wll.houi  ()b|prUoi\,  Ui«  bill  will  b« 


Tlie  bill  iS   2944'  U>  authon/e  a  study 

and  invf\stiKation  by  tiu-  Mount  Rush- 
more  National  Memorial  Commission, 
mtrodixed  by  Mr.  Keating  tfor  hinxscif 
and  Mr.  Hi-mphrey  ■ ,  ^a.^  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title  referred  to  the  Com- 
m.;itee  on  Intf>nor  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Be  If  I'nacttd  by  the  Senatr  and  House  of 
Reprenentatiies  of  the  United  Stat''^  of 
Amrrica  tn  Cnngrrfs  a.^nembled ,  That  tlie 
Mou:;'  Rusliniure  NaUonal  Memorial  Coni- 
ml.sslon  (hereinaiier  referred  lo  as  the  ■  Ccm- 
ml.ssion").  created  by  the  Act  entl'led  "An 
Ai  t  cTeatln£»  the  Mount  RuRhmnre  National 
Memorial  ComnUselon  and  dfftning;  lu  pur- 
poses and  powers',  approvtyl  P^ebr\iary  25. 
1^29  as  amended.  Is  authori/rd  and  directed 
to  c.  I. duct  a  complete  liiveetigatlun  and 
■^•viclv  f  the  feaaibllity  of  Including  tt«\ires  of 
Friiuklin  D  R-kj6<v.1i  and  DvwiKht  D  El.sen- 
hower  In  the  Mouai  Ru.^hml•Ie  Nati-nal 
Memorial  adjacent  to  the  present  ftgrurrs  of 
Washington.  Jefferson.  Lincoln,  and  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 

Sec  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  acthn: 
throu*rh  the  NatloniU  Park  Service,  shall  pro- 
vide such  assistance  sls  the  C  .mmU.<!lon  sliall 
deem  necesaary  to  carry  out   iitu>  Act. 

Stc  3.  The  Commission  shall  report  U)  the 
President  and  to  Congress  the  results  of  the 
study  and  Inveatigatlon  authorized  by  this 
Act  not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  thLs  Act 
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INCREASED   AUTHORITY    FfjR   COL- 
LEGE HOUSING  LOANS 

Mr    FULBRIGHT      In  behalf  of  my- 

.splf  .ind  the  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama Mr.  SparkmanJ,  I  mUoduce,  for 
;ipprnpnate  reference,  a  bill  tn  lncrra.se 
by  $500  miUion  the  authority  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Fuiance  Agency  to 
make  colle-'e  housini?  loans.  Two  hun- 
dred fifty  mi!l;(  n  dollars  would  become 
available  upon  enactment  and  S250  mil- 
lion upon  July  1,  1960 

Legislation  providin;:  for  the  e5tab- 
lisliment  of  the  college  housing  program 
was  first  inti-(xluced  by  the  Senator  from 
-Alabama  'Mr.  Sp*RKM.'^Ni  in  1950.  In 
K'S^  I  proposfd  s<^'ve:  ai  amendmenus  to 
the  protrrara.  which  were  adopted  with 
his  assistance  and  since  then  the  pro- 
i^rram  ha.s  ftinctioned  with  ^reat  succe.ss. 

Has  prou-ram  pt-rmits  direct  Federal 
loan.s.  at  low  Intej-est  rates,  to  a.ssl.st  col- 
leges and  unlvprsities  in  buildint?  hous- 
msr  accommodations  for  students  and 
faculty,  and  in  bulldlnt^  other  service 
facilities,  such  as  dining  halls,  cafete- 
rias, student  unions,  and  in-  and  out- 
patient health  facilities. 

The  present  revolvinK  fund  of  $1  1 75 
billion  is  e.xliau.s'.ed  Th.e  Housini?  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  advisee  me  that 
.some  126  coUeges  have  applications  fur 
loans  now  penduiK  Tliese  applicaUons 
aKgrenate  about  $150  million  I  am  told 
that  regional  offlcos  of  the  Agency  art^ 
continuing  to  accept  appUcatlona  for 
loftas,  and  thRt  there  a*^  many  appUca- 
Uoruj  In  the  •pipeline"  which  are  not 
rcpitaented  U\  the  1150  million  bucWoir 
on  hand. 

Knrollmcm  In  our  ooUokm  and  unlvfr- 
aiUiM  for  thr  fall  verm  of  1050  axotedKi 
I  million,  and  it  la  caumaUd  thai  thi* 
pnrullmrnl  will  double  by  1070.  Jf  oon- 
Uuucd  without  nny  »iimulallon,    Of  all 


the  many  problems  facing  collepes  and 
universities,  perhaps  one  of  the  greate-st 
is  their  inability  to  provide  shelter  and 
service  facilities  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students  and  faculties  If  the  forecasted 
increase  in  .students  occurs  as  now  seems 
inevitable,  and  if  we  do  not  continue  to 
assist  colleges  in  meeting  shelter  require- 
ments, many  students  will  be  denied  a 
college  education  for  no  reason  except 
lack  of  housing. 

Although  I  believe  that  even  greater 
quantities  of  funds  could  be  wisely 
channeled  into  loans  of  this  type,  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  increased  authorization 
of  $500  million  will  be  adequate  to  permit 
approval  of  acceptable  applications  at 
their  present  rate  of  receipt  through 
fiscal  year  1961. 

Unfortunately,  the  President's  pro- 
pram  for  fiscal  year  1961  does  not  pro- 
po.se  additional  authoriratlon  for  the 
college  housing  program  To  the  con- 
trary, he  recommends  termination  of 
the  progrsun  and  proposes  the  enactment 
of  S.  1017,  a  bill  he  sent  to  the  Congress 
last  year,  which  is  referred  to  as  the 
"College  Facihties  Act  of  1959." 

S  1017  would  permit  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  guarantee  taxable  bonds 
issued  by  private  colleges  and  universi- 
ties to  obtain  money  with  whicli  to  con- 
struct housing,  academic  buildings,  or 
related  facilities.  In  addition,  S.  1017 
would  authorize  grants  to  pay  one-fourth 
of  the  det>t  service  on  bonds  issued  by 
both  private  and  publicly  supix)rted 
institutions. 

It  is  amazing  to  me  that  the  President 
still  persists  in  his  effurUs  to  end  the  ex- 
isting loan  program,  when  the  ma.toiity 
of  educators  who  have  addre.sscd  them- 
selves to  this  proposal  hnve  stated  that 
they  favor  the  present  program  Tliey 
do  not  favor  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
gram as  contemplated  by  S  1017.  ThLs 
position  is  shared  by  the  State  Universi- 
ties Association,  the  American  A.s.scx'ia- 
tion  of  Junior  Colleges,  the  Association 
for  Hipher  Education,  the  Association  of 
American  Colleces.  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education,  the  National  Education 
A.s.sociation.  and  the  American  A.ssocia- 
tion  of  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  State 
Universities. 

It  has  been  evident  for  a  long  tune  that 
the  present  administration  does  not  want 
to  assist  colleges  and  universities  in 
meeting  their  acute  housing  problems. 
Fot  example,  for  4  years  the  President 
proposed  to  restore  to  the  college  hous- 
ine  loan  program  two  provisions  which 
were  removed  in  1955.  These  two  pro- 
visions had  made  it  Impossible  for  col- 
leges and  universities  to  use  the  program. 
One  propasal  would  have  increased  the 
interest  rate,  thereby  Increasing  the 
debt  service  and  forcing  the  achools  to 
raise  fees  of  students,  or  to  deplete  other 
revenue  sources  already  overextended. 
The  other  proposal  would  have  set  up  a 
stundiird  of  reasonable  private  terms 
v^  hei  cby  Federal  loans  would  be  denied  If 
i»'ivate  funda  could  be  obtained  at  an 
Mtri-eAt  rate  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
I'ulf  prioent  higher. 

Afirr  falling  to  make  tli*  pi'ocram  un- 
^^^>lkftbl^  by  crippling  amandmcnta,  U>» 
i'ip*idcni  haa  now  offered  an  enllifly 


new  program  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  educators,  is  just  another  way  to 
delay  or  reduce  Federal  assistance. 

I  do  not  propose  today  to  discuss  how 
our  most  formidable  international  com- 
petitor, the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, may  have  moved  ahead  of  us  in 
some  fields  However,  it  becomes  more 
evident  daily  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  invest- 
ing heavily  m  human  resources  and  tal- 
ents. This  investment  is  undcubtedlv  a 
key  factor  in  the  growth  of  the  Soviet 
economy. 

Investment  in  education  is  likewise  a 
key  factor  in  the  growth  of  our  economy. 
The  subject  of  economic  growth  is  ana- 
lyzed and  discussed  at  length  in  the  Jan- 
uary 23  issue  of  Business  Week  mat'azine. 
The  Business  Week  article  states  in  part 
that  "the  growth  and  power  of  nations 
depend  primarily  upon  the  qualities  cf 
their  pocple  That  puts  the  focus  of  a 
long-tei-m  growth  program  not  just  on 
our  tax  laws,  or  on  plant  and  equipment 
spending,  but  on  our  schools  and  col- 
leges and  universities  and  laboratories, 
and  all  the  other  seedbeds  of  American 
talent." 

I  agree  heartily  with  this  conclusion, 
and  we  cannot  risk  abandoning  a  suc- 
cessful loan  i)ropram  in  the  uncertain 
hope  that  some  other  program  may  work 
as  well.  The  need  for  loans  is  critical: 
thp  vehicle  for  loans  is  functioning;  and 
this  bill  would  provide  necessary  funds. 
I  hcpe  that  the  bill  can  be  enacted 
quickly. 

I  he  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  <S.  2£'50»  to  increase  the  bor- 
rowing authority  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  for  college  hous- 
ing loans,  introduced  by  Mr.  Fttlbright 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Sp.arkman  i  .  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 


BA.-IC  AUTHORITY  FOR  THE 
DEP.-\RTMENT  OF  STATE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August  1.  1956, 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  certain  basic 
authority  for  the  Department  of  State," 
and  for  other  purposes 

TTie  proixi.sed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  a 
letter  to  the  Vice  President  of  January 
20,  1960,  and  I  am  introducing  it  In  order 
that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  Uie  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  the  letter  from  Uie  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  the  Vice  President  with 
regard  to  It, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appi-oprlately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  and  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Ricokd 

Tlie  bill  (8  2061 '  to  amend  the  act  of 
Auguat  1.  1050,  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide certain  baalo  autlioilly  for  tltt  De- 
partment of  State,"  introduced  by  Mr, 
yirtiaioHT.  wax  received,  read  twice  by 
Ita  tillo,  jTfrriTd  lo  the  Commiltep  on 


Foreign   Relations,    and   ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cong-ess  assembled.  That  section 
12  of  the  Act  of  Aug'ist  1.  1956,  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  certain  basic  authvirlty 
for  the  Department  of  State"  is  anifndpd  by 
ch.inging  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  sec"- 
tion  to  a  comma  ar.d  adding  t.'ie  fr,;iowlnsr: 
"and  the  Secretary  may  provide  l.r  the  p.^y- 
ment  of  such  other  expenses  as  he  deem.";  ap- 
propriate to  assure  a  suitable  progrum  f.  r 
any  participant  coming  to  the  United  States 
under  the  exchange  of  persons  p.ro'^rajn  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  State  " 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Fxtlericht 
is  as  follows : 

Janttabt  20.  1960. 
The  Honorable  Richard  M    Nixon. 
president  0/  the  Senate 

Deaf.  Mr  Vice  PRESiarvT-  I  am  trinsmlt- 
tlng  here'wlth  a  proposed  bill  to  amend  the 
act  of  August  1,  ly56.  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  certain  certain  basic  authorities  for 
the  Dop.irtment  cf  State." 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  f.-ic'.i.g 
the  Department  at  this  time  in  the  opera- 
tion of  its  intcrnation.^i  educational  ex- 
change program  arises  from  the  inability  to 
provide  in  a  sy.stematic  w<iy  for  certain  ex- 
penses tliat  are  v:t«;  to  the  success  of  pro- 
grams arranged  for  distinguished  forelL-a 
visitors  invited  to  tliis  country.  The  objec- 
tive in  inviting  these  persrns  is  to  Increase 
understanding  between  the  people  of  oth»r 
countries  and  the  pec)ple  of  the  United 
States.  Often  this  objective  can  best  be  ac- 
complished through  meetings  between  these 
vi.sitors  and  Americans  of  similar  interests, 
backgrouna,  and  status.  Because  tliese  vili- 
tors  are  able  lo  remain  in  this  country  for 
only  limited  perlcxls  cf  time,  and  their 
Amfncar.  ccuntrrparts  similarly  h.-ive  prejss- 
me  demands  u;>on  their  time  programs  mu.«t 
be  arranged  which  make  maximum  use  f  f 
the  time  available  Many  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive meetings  that  can  be  arranged  are 
in  the  form  of  luncheons,  receptions,  ur 
similar  functions 

M':>st  of  the  meetings  between  these  visi- 
tors and  Amerlcan.s  are  arranged  by  the  co- 
operating agencies,  both  private  and  govern- 
m.ent,  that  assist  in  carrying  out  the  inter- 
national educational  exchange  program. 
The  Department  considers  the  cost  of 
luncheons  and  other  similar  arrangements 
for  meetings  that  are  in  every  respect  a  vital 
part  of  the  program  to  be  reasonable  and 
pro{>er  program  expense.  The  Department 
believes,  however,  that  it  needs  specific  leg- 
islative authority  for  the  payment  of  such 
expenses. 

The  attached  draft  bill  is  Intended  to  pro- 
vide such  authority.  The  authority  would 
be  used  sparingly  and  only  as  program  re- 
qulremenu  demand.  It  la  estimated  that 
approximately  $20,000  from  regular  program 
funds  would  be  used  for  this  purpose  o\  rr 
the   period   of  the   next   fiscal   j-enr 

The  Department  urgently  requests  the  en- 
actment of  the  proposed  legiis'.ation  at  un 
early  date 

The  Department  hni  been  Informed  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  U  no  ob- 
jection lo  the  •ubmlsaiun  of  thu  proi>osiil  to 
Uir  Cungrean  tor   it*  coi^aiderntion. 
Mobt  itlnccrely. 

CiimsTiAN  A  Hmi: « 

Pn<HH1l»rD    D«*»T    Bll-L 

A  bill  t-o  nmrnd  the  Art  of  AUKUbt   1     lu&fl, 

entitled     An  An  to  pruvulD  certiuii  bnkiu 

ttUthorlty  fiT  itie  DepHninttiil  uf  Mtnie 

fr  II  vnnrlrH  t»j»  the  Srnntr  «M((  WtiM»f  t^f 

Jli«)ifr««>MlHfiiT*    nf    th*    (/nUi><l    Ilafr*    t\f 

Amr>iiH>  IN  (VtNvrp**  H.««rmh/M(,  That  nerttiiii 

\'i  of  Dip  Alt  ot  AuiiUdt  I     lUAn,  riilKled     Au 
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\h*   D«|>Mrtm«>M  (vT   Mint*     U   Mi\*l\iiMt   Uy 
ohAiMiiiMi  th«  p*ritKi  Mi  ih*  •i\4  ttr  U\»  k*o< 

Mnd  ih«  ••vrvtM'y  mKy  prtivtd*  r«>r  th»  )My« 
in«nt  t»f  lueh  uth»r  •itpthiiM  m  h»  tl»«mii 
Ati|Mrt>|>rlKtf  tn  MMVir*  a  aukUUl*  prT>«rMn\  for 

MUriw  th*  txchiii\K»  nr  pvrnnnn  pmfrAin  n(t> 
mtnliit*r«d  by  the  D«p«rtm<>t\t  or  ntrttt  ' 


PREVENTION  OF  APPLICATION  OP 
MILK  MARXETINO  ORDERS  IN 
CERTAIN  COUNTIES  OF  DELA- 
WARE AND  MARYLAND 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
Pi-ealdent,  the  clear  policy  of  the  Aan- 
cultur&l  Marketing  Act  Is  to  assist  pro- 
ducers by  stabilising  prices  at  fair  and 
reasonable  levels  for  the  commodity  cov- 
ered by  the  act. 

The  act  does  not  contemplate  «ivini{ 
certain  large  handlers  In  an  area  bt>ne- 
flta  at  the  expense  of  local  handlers 

The  upper  Chesapeake  milk  marketinK 
order  violates  both  of  the  above  con- 
cepts, as  follows: 

First.  Producers  on  the  lower  Eastern 
Shore  counties  were  enjoying  stable 
prices  and  good  markets  previous  to  the 
issuing  of  the  marketinsf  order 

Second.  More  producers  in  the  area 
sell  to  local  distributors  than  sell  to 
Baltimore  handlers.  Those  local  dis- 
tributors have  a  high  utilization  since 
most  of  the  milk  goes  as  bottled  milk 
They  do  not  have  facilities  to  handle 
large  amounts  of  class  2  and  class  3  milk 
as  do  large  handlers  in  the  metropolitan 
area.  Therefore,  the  order  would  re- 
siilt  in  their  having  to  pay  into  the  pool 
to  take  care  of  surplus,  money  that  now 
goes  to  the  producer  Therefore,  the 
order  discriminates  against  handlers  in 
the  Eastern  Shore  counties. 

When  the  referendum  was  held  there 
were  1.855  votes  cast.  Of  this  number 
about  90  percent  of  the  votes  were  cast 
in  a  block  by  the  Mai-yland  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Association.  Only  30  individual 
farmer  votes  were  cast  by  producers  in 
the  area  and  of  those.  10  voted  in  favor 
of  the  order  and  20  were  opposed. 

It  is  clear  the  order  was  put  into  ef- 
fect solely  as  a  result  of  the  block  vote 
of  the  Maryland  Milk  Producers  Asso- 
ciation who  voted  all  their  members  in 
the  affirmative  without  first  polling  them 
to  find  out  if  a  marketing  order  was  de- 
sirable. 

It  appears  that  the  net  effect  of  the 
order  on  the  Delmai-va  Peninsula  will  be 
to  raise  the  price  of  milk  1  cent  per 
quart  to  the  consumer  and  to  lower  the 
net  price  to  the  farmer  on  the  Eastern 
Shore — both  at  the  .same  time 

This  does  not  mean  extra  profits  for 
the  distributors  but  the  difference  is  paid 
by  the  dealer  into  the  Baltimore  milk 
pool  for  distribution  to  thase  farmers  in 
other  areas  who  are  producing  surplus 
milk. 

It  is  ti-ue  that  farmers  in  the  surplus 
area  will  receive  an  increase  but  this  is 
possible  only  by  reducing  the  present 
price  being  paid  to  our  own  farmers. 

Here  we  have  a  marketing  order  cov- 
ering the  Eastern  Shore  counties  of 
Maryland  and  also  affecting  Delaware 
producers    being    voted    into    exisf-ence 


ihiouHli  a  i^fviondvun  at  which  iiiut> 
only  SO  tiutividuAl  pioduoeri  for  li\v  nrt>M 
vutc>d  M\d  of  0\t  SO  iMt)(luo«>ri,  cmUv  10 
favwablt)  volim  wditu  r««t,  In  Uic  wiu>l0 
arva  only  \9i  individual  votm  >*fp\T  onsl 
i\nd  of  lho*p  mvly  31  wpit  fttvoiablr 

'Vlum  It  munt  br  aA«umr»d  that  thr 
volen  pultinu  tlip  ordrr  Into  pffpcl  wpir 
cftflt  by  cooi>riRiivp  RMoclatlonn  hnvinu 
larHP  membriship«  in  airan  not  rontin- 
ijous  with  the  Ea.^tern  Shore 

The  congres-slonal  delPHallon,  rrpre- 
.•icnting  the  Ea.storn  Shore  arr  today  in- 
trnduclna  a  bill  which  would  eliminate 
the  Eastern  Shore  area  from  the  upper 
Chesapeake  milk  marketing  order  until 
such  time  ii.s  a  majority  of  producers  in 
the  area  have  by  a  majority  of  individual 
votes  indicattKl  they  "Ai.sh  to  come  under 
the  order 

At  a  later  citte  I  shall  introduce  pro- 
posed iPKlslation  to  prevent  block  votlnw 
which  makes  it  po.s.sib!«»  for  u  coop««ra- 
tivr  or  a.ssociallon  to  vote  all  its  Indi- 
vidual members  as  a  unit  without  any 
regard  as  to  their  Individual  views 

It  is  my  opinion  that  decisions  of 
approval  or  disapproval  of  any  milk 
orders  should  t>e  decided  by  a  maiority 
vote  of  the  farmers  tliem.selve?  That 
is  a  vote  of  6  to  1  ayain.st  the  order 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  on  behalf  of  mvself. 
and  my  colleaguf  the  lunior  Senator 
from  Delaware  Mr  Prear  i  I  introduce 
the  bill,  and  ask  that  it  may  be  appro- 
priately referred,  and  also  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  may  be  print-ed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  m  my  remarks 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred : 
and  without  objection,  the  t^ext  of  the 
bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  bill  S  2952'  to  prevent  the  ap- 
plication of  any  milk  marketing  order 
to  milk  produced  in  certain  counties  of 
Delaware  and  Maryland  unless  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  farmers  producing 
milk  in  such  counties,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Williams  of  Delaware  'for  himself  and 
Mr  Frear'.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Foresti-y.  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  m  the  Record,  as  follow^: 

Br  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repretentatwe'^  of  the  United  States  of 
ATne'ica  in  Congre^t  asiembled.  That  sec- 
non  Belli  of  the  Agricultural  Adju.'itment 
.\ct  of  1933.  as  amended,  and  as  reenacted 
ind  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Agreement  Act  of  19.37.  a.s  amended  i7 
use  608c(ll)).  Is  amended  by  addnig  at 
'he  end  thereof  the  following 

••(Di  No  order  issued  under  this  section 
shall  be  applicable  to  milk  produced  to  Kent 
.^nd  Sussex  Counties.  Del.  and  In  Kent. 
Queen  Amies.  Caroline.  Talbot.  Dorchester. 
Wicomico  Somerset  and  Worcester  Counties. 
Md  ,  for  resale  in  such  counties  unless  and 
until  a  majority  of  the  farmers  who  produce 
mlllc  in  said  comities  and  wh(j  are  eligible 
to  vote  on  such  order,  shall,  by  individual 
ballot  approve  such  order. 


DEPARTMENT    OF    DEFENSE    REOR- 
GANIZATION   ACT  OF    1960 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mr.  President,  it 
is  at  least  as  essential  to  have  a  modern 
defense  structure,  with  clear  lines  of  au- 
thority and  responsibility,  as  it  is  to  have 
adequate  numbers  of  modern  weapons. 


Tvko  inuirdirnu  aw  n«M'r«*niv  lor 
miKloi nisiiiM  (Hir  iirrriiat'  (iiuMttUMtion; 

AOUMd  |pHt«UllaM    MMd  llir  v\llllitiiuo«i«  to 
in»ki»  thrtt  louinUiion  pfTwMivr 

Ihp  nrnt  iM  A  rrdjHuixibilily  of  Uip  Ci>n« 

In  ordri  to  nil  that  nrr<t  now  1  nin 
introdiiriMB  a  bill  io  amrnd  thr  National 
8«'ruillv   Art    in  critain   maioi    ir«prct*, 

I  ho  puriMvsr*  of  my  bill  a  r  to— 

Fust  .Makr  miuulHtoiy  n  .single  ovpi- 
all  wai   plan  foi    thf  armed  »rivlcr!< 

.Second  Rrquiir  that  the  defense 
budget  be  tailored  to  that  plan 

ThKd  Require  the  establishment  of 
;nte«:ai('d  oi   unifiod  command.s 

Fouith  Increa.se  the  flexibility  of  the 
a.s.siynmt-nt  and  tiansfoi  of  military  per- 
sonnel within  and  amonu  the  Armed 
Fuires 

Fifth  Require  the  apix)lntmcni  of  a 
suiiile  Chief  of  Staff  for  the  Department 
of  Defen.so 

Sixth  AboU.sh  the  positions  of  S^^cre- 
taries  of  the  military  departmenu  and 
eslabll.sh  an  Under  Secretary  for  each 
of  the  services  in  the  Of!lce  of  the  Se<  le- 
tai  y  of  Defense 

Seventh.  Increase  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Thi.s  bill  will  strengtlien  civilian  con- 
trol and  at  the  same  time  increase  the 
capability  of  the  military  to  carry  out 
defense  policy  decisions. 

It  should  be  clear  that  this  bill  does 
not  abolish  the  separate  .services,  in- 
cluding the  Marines.  Rather,  it  is  in- 
tended to  make  possible  more  effective 
perfoi-mance  of  all  military  personnel 

I  introduce  the  bill  for  appiopriate 
reference,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  T)^e  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred, 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
pi'inted  in  the  Record 

The  bill  'S  2957'  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947  m  order  to 
vest  administrative  authority  in  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense:  to  make  mandatory  a 
single  overall  war  plan  for  the  Armed 
F'oices.  with  the  military  departments 
and  the  miUtary  budget  tailored  to  that 
plan:  to  require  the  e.^tablishment  of 
unified  commands  within  the  Armed 
Forces;  to  provide  greater  flexibility  in 
the  assignment  and  transfer  of  military 
personnel  within  and  among  the  .^rmed 
Forces:  to  provide  for  a  single  Chief  of 
Staff  for  the  Department  of  Defense  who 
shall  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense; 
and  for  other  purp<jses,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Symington,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

He  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  a£  the  "Department  of 
Defense  Reorganization  Act  of  i960'. 

DBCL.ARATION    OP    POLICY 

Sec  2.  The  text  of  section  2  of  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947  as  amended  (50  U  S  C. 
401  I    is  amended  to  re«d  as  follows 

Skc    2.   In   enacting  thus   legUlatlon.  It  la 
the  purpose  of  the  Congresa  to  provide — 

"  ( 1 )  a  comprehensive  program  for  the 
future  security  of  the  United  States  through 
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th«  •ikUbU«hm*nt  of  mMutt  for  tht  invnrrA. 
Hon  It/  )t«>|ioiM  »iHt  |\r<M>Ml\u'««  of  \\\$  ^»|Miri> 
titvnti  iMr*n9l«a,  khu  nmovtivu  at  »h«  Ouv»rn. 
ia»Ml  r*l«Mi>|  Ut  ih»  it«Ut>niU  •Mnirlijp; 

"(t)  »  D«Mrlm»nt  nl  IXunM,  IhoiMdlnf 
th>  thrn*  miiUAry  tHpArtrnvnU  nf  the  krmf, 
ih»  N«vy  (Ihi-luitliiit  Ut»  UnlhPd  RUIM  M»« 
tu\»  cVtriMi.  and  ih«  Air  rstrot  undtr  the 
*\i)«»rviiiion  MMd  cnniro)  of  tht  Svcrcury  of 
Drrniiw.  Rn<l  Vn  pmvld*  for  their  MlinlnlilrA« 
lion  by  Under  nrrretArlet  of  DffvnM  n^tlnf 
viider  ih»  directi.n.  nuthorlty  and  oontrol  of 
thf  Secretary  nf  Defenn*; 

'  i:?)  for  lh«  tliminatlon  of  unnecMsary 
dupllcftllon  and  for  mort  tfr*rtlr«,  emclrnt 
iiiid  pconomlcal  admlnlatraUon  within  tht 
Department  of  Defena*  through  Increajied 
rentrall«atlon  of  control  axerclwd  by  the  Sec- 
rriAnr  over  actlrltlea  of  tht  Dtpartment  In 
the  fieldt  of  renearch.  tnglnetrlng,  uid  pro- 
curenien*; 

"(ij  for  tht  vtubllahmont  of  unified  dt- 
fenst,  ttrategic,  ciwnbntADt,  loglallc,  and 
other  unlfl?d  r>^nimunda  eumpoaed  of  tie- 
inrnu  of  two  or  mora  uf  tht  armed  forcea; 
and 

"(5)  for  tht  unlfled  dlrrcllun  and  control 
of  all  of  the  armid  forcea  through  tht  adop- 
tion of  a  alng'.e  over-all  war  plan  and  tht 
apjxjlntmtnt  of  a  alngle  chief  of  »UfT  for  the 
Department  of  Defenat  who  ahall  be  the  con- 
troning  member  of  the  Joint  Chlefa  of 
StiJT  •• 

UNurm  BBcRrr^RiES  or  dxitnsx  ro»  thi  miu- 

TAST    bCI'AR.UENTB 

Sec.  3.  Section  203  of  tht  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  J947,  &B  amended  (6  U.S.C. 
171c).  la  amended  by  d )  rtdeJgnaung  &ab- 
secUona  (b;.  (c).  and  (d)  Uiereof  as  sub- 
BecUona  «c).  (d).  and  le).  reaiJectlvcly,  and 
(2)  Inserting  therein.  Immed'atcly  after 
aubsecUon  (a),  tae  XoUowing  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(b)  There  thall  be  In  the  Department  oX 
Defense  an  Under  Secretary  of  Defen.'^e  for 
the  Army,  an  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
the  Navy,  and  an  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  the  Air  Force.  Etu:h  such  Under 
Secretary  of  Dtfeiisc  fhall  be  appointed  from 
civilian  life  by  the  PresiJent.  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
BhaJl  receive  compenratlon  at  the  rate  of 
•22.000  per  annum.  The  Under  Secretary 
of  Defenae  for  the  Army,  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  the  Navy,  and  Uae  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  Air  Force,  shall 
perform  such  duties  and  exercl.se  such  powers 
with  respect  To  the  administration  of  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  A?r  Frrce,  respec- 
tively, aa  may  be  preecrlhed  by  law  or  di- 
rected by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  All  de- 
terminations m.-ide  regulations  promulfated. 
and  Instructions  given  by  any  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  under  any  provi.c^on  of  law 
ahall  be  subject  to  approval,  modif^cp.tlon,  or 
disapproval  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
the  same  extent  ae  If  he  had  been  authorized 
by  such  provision  of  law  to  make  such  deter- 
mination, promulgate  auch  regulations,  or 
give  such  Instructions.  Each  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Defenre  shall  tiike  precedence  within 
the  Depart.mcnt  of  Defense  after  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  " 

joiyrr  cunxs   o»"  ."=T.\rr  and  joint  staft 
Src    4.   (a)    Tlie  text   of  section   141,  Utle 

10,  United  States  Code,  la  amended  to  read 

as  followa: 

"{  141.  Compofcitlon;   functions 

"(8)  There  are  l>i  the  Department  of  De- 
fense the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  consisting 
of— 

"(1)  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  Defense,  who 
shall  have  power  of  decision  with  respect  to 
all  matters  arising  for  determination  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Statf ; 

■*(2)    the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army: 
**(3)    the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations;  and 
•"(4)    the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force. 


"(b)  •ne  ohitf  Pt  liRff  of  ^•twrm,  m. 
lotted  h»  tht  ttitm  m»mb«r«  or  iht  J«h» 
Uhl»ri  nf  aiKt,  u  ih*  prtnotMU  miniMr7  Ml- 
viaer  tn  tht  nriiit«M\l,  %i\%  K»%lMk«l  tMurtiy 
t^Mnrii.  iu>t  th«  tMrttary  of  DvfMtlii, 

"(p)  The  OnmmM)«»nt  of  tht  Mi^rln* 
C>v)M  ahiUI  tndloftU  to  tht  Chief  of  Itair  of 
Oeftnat  any  mtttw  •ohtdulttf  for  oontldtra. 
tlon  by  tht  Joint  Ohlufi  whioh  dlreetly  oon- 
ctrna  tht  Mnrlnt  Corps.  Unltae,  upon  r»- 
queat  of  tht  Chltf  of  iUfl  of  DtftnM  for  a 
determination,  tht  Becrttary  of  Dcfenae  de- 
terrrtnN  that  such  a  matter  doet  not  ct^n* 
ctrn  tht  Marine  Corps,  tht  Commandant 
ahall  meet  with  t.ht  Joint  CMtfa  of  BUff 
when  Uiat  matter  la  under  conalderatlon. 
While  Uie  matter  la  undtr  oonalderatlon  and 
with  reepect  to  It,  the  Commandant  baa  co- 
equal atniuR  with  each  member  of  the  Joint 
Chlefa  of  SUff  eicept  the  Chief  of  BtafT  of 
Defenae 

"'(d)  Subject  to  the  authority  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Preeldcnt  and  tht  Secrttary  of 
Deftnat.  the  Chief  of  BtafT  of  Deftnte  ahall, 
after  ponaulutlon  with  the  other  reembcrt 
of  tht  Joint  Chlefa  of  BUlT— 

"(1)  prepare  a  alngle  orer-all  war  plan 
for  the  armed  forcea; 

"(3)  aaiUgn  responslbUltlee  to  ttie  armed 
forcea    In    accordance    with    tuch    plan; 

"1 9)  review  the  major  material  and  per- 
aotiiicl  reqairemcnta  of  the  armed  forcea  In 
accordance  with  aucb  plan; 

"  ( 4 1  formulate  pollclea  for  the  Joint 
training  of  the  armed  forcea; 

'  1 5 1  formulate  ptillcles  for  coordinating 
the  military  education  of  members  of  the 
axn^ed  fvrfces; 

'■6>  provide  for  representation  of  the 
United  Suates  on  the  Military  Staff  Conunlt- 
u^e  of  t-he  United  Nations  In  accordance 
with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations; 
and 

"(7^  perform  such  other  duties  as  the 
rjesiJeut  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  m.ay 
pr^^scrlbe  " 

(b»  Section  142.  title  10.  United  Stat.es 
Code,  is  amended  by  (1)  redesignating  sub- 
sections (b),  (c),  and  (d)  thereof  aa  sub- 
sec*  lor..s  to.  (di.  and  (ei.  respectively,  and 
(2 1  addiiig  thereto,  immediately  after  sub- 
section (a I  thereof,  the  following  new  sub- 
scctir-n  : 

"(b)  Tlie  Chief  of  Staff  of  Defenae  shall 
perform  the  duties  Imposed  upon  him  by 
section  141  " 

(c)  Sxibeertlons  fc)  and  fd)  of  section 
143,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"(CI  The  Joint  Staff  shall  perform  such 
duties  as  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  Defenae  pre- 
scribes. The  Chief  of  Staff  of  Defense  man- 
ages  the   Joint  Staff  and   Ita   Director." 

rNiriED  COMMANDS 

Sec  5  Section  202(J)  of  the  NaUonal  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947.  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
171a{Ji).  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(J)  With  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
tile  Chief  of  Staff  of  Defenae,  the  President, 
through  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  shall  es- 
tablish from  time  to  time  (without  regard 
tf)  any  requirement  contained  In  the  second 
or  third  sentence  of  paragraph  fl)  of  sub- 
section (CI  of  this  section)  such  unlf.ed 
defense,  strategic,  combatant,  logistic,  and 
other  unified  commands  as  the  President 
shall  det.ermlne  to  be  required  for  the  effec- 
tive p^rf  irm.ance  of  the  sliigle  war  plan  of 
the  armed  forcea.  Each  such  unified  com- 
mand shall  Include  units,  elements,  or  per- 
sonnel of  two  or  more  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States,  and  shall  have  such 
ciimposltion  ft.?  may  be  determined  from 
time  to  time  under  procedures  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President.  Such  unified  com- 
mands are  reeponalble  to  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defenae  for  such  military 
missions  as  may  t>e  assigned  to  them  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  the  prior  ad- 
vice   of    the    Cli.ef    of    Staff    of    Defense    ar.d 


With  lh»  AjtftmyiU  hf  ih*  ^rtalrtwt  Vhil«, 
»l»mM\W,  Mt<i  |»m(W»»l  Af  iht  m\\9^  r»m^ 
NMii«n««  10  Miy  tvieh  uniAM  fwmmikhrt  ahHll 
to*  M»Ml»r  Ut«  Y\iu  e|t*r»tioniU  w»mm«»i»«i  «»( 
th«  duly  dMlthftt^  »ommikh(i»r  of  thitt  uiti« 
Ae«  PommMt4  All  \inlti,  •l»m»itti.  Rnd 
ji^tottntl  of  th«  MinMi  for«oe  not  awi|rnt4 
to  any  ivioh  unintd  command  rtmiUii  for 
all  purpooee  within  and  tubjert  to  ihuvtoI 
by  their  rMp^ctlvt  departmtnta  Tht  re- 
aponatblllty  for  tht  tupport  of  forcea  m* 
atirntd  to  auoh  unintd  oommandt  than  be 
preecrlbed  by  the  Becretary  of  Dcfenee. 
Units,  elemtnu.  and  pereonnel  MSlgned  to 
auch  unified  comnuuida  may  be  traitaferred 
therefrom  only  by  authority  of  and  under 
proceduree  eatablUhed  by  the  S^K-retary  of 
Defenae,  with  the  approval  of  the  Preel> 
dent." 

TaxNtm  AND  UAaaioNMSKT  or  uzutakt 

rBMONNBL 

Bwe  6  (a)  The  eeetlon  716  of  UUe  10, 
Unit«d  Biatea  Code,  whtoh  appeara  firat  la 
chapter  41  of  auch  code  U  unended  to  read 

aa  followa: 

"I  71«.  BecreUry  of  Defenae;  authority  to 
tranafer  and  reaaelfn  military  per- 
son n  el 

"(a)  In  order  to  aaaure  maximum  effective 
uUllaatlon  of  military  pereonnel  oX  the 
armed  forcea,  the  Secretary  erf  Defenae  may, 
under  auch  reyulatlona  aa  he  may  prescribe 
with  the  approval  of  the  Prealdent,  notwith- 
standing any  provision  of  law  other  than  a 
provision  prescribing  the  authortaed  strength 
of  any  armed  force — 

"(1)  transfer  any  officer  or  enlisted  mem- 
ber of  any  brainch.  corps,  depcirtment.  or 
sarvlce  of  the  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  or 
Marine  Corps  to  any  other  branch,  corps, 
department,  or  service  of  that  armed  force; 

■■(2»  assign  any  officer  or  enlisted  member 
of  any  of  those  armed  forces  In  an  active 
duty  status  to  perform  active  duty  with  any 
other  of  those  armed  forces  or  with  any 
unified  command;    and 

"(3)  transfer  any  officer  or  enlisted  mMa- 
ber  of  any  such  armed  force  to,  and  aiipoiBt 
such  officer  or  enlisted  member  In.  aaj  othw 
of  there  armed  foroea. 

"(b)  No  efacer  or  enlisted  member  eo 
transferred  or  assigned  may  tinder  this  sec- 
t'c^n  be  appointed  in  any  higher  grade  or 
asslg-ned  any  h'.pher  rank  than  that  held  by 
him  on  the  day  before  such  transfer  or 
as.';:gnm'?nt." 

(b)  The  item  contained  In  the  analysis  of 
chapter  41.  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
vhlch  relates  to  the  section  716  thereof 
appearing  first  therein  Is  amended  to  read  aa 
follows; 

"716    Secretary     of     Defense:     authority     to 
Uantfer  and  reassign  military  personnel." 

TJNinCATION   or    LAWS    BET.ATTNG  TO    MrLrTAST 
PTRSONNHX 

Sec.  7.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  laws,  regulations,  and  procedures  gov- 
erning the  appointment,  enlistment.  ret.en- 
tlon,  promotion,  separation,  and  retirement 
of  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  of  like  or 
comparable  classes  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  Marine  Corps  should  be  uniform. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  conduct 
ft  comy>rehenslve  study  of  till  ruch  laws  now 
In  effect  and  within  one  year  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  shall  unnsmlt  to  the 
Congress  a  report  contalrlng  ill  his  reccm- 
mcndF.tlons  for  clianges  in  existing  lew  re- 
quired to  carry  Into  effect  the  objective 
stated  In  subsection  (a),  (2)  an  p.naiysis  of 
the  pnrpoee  and  effect  of  the  chan-jes  so 
recommended,  and  (3)  prL-posed  leijislation 
to  carry  Into  effect  the  changes  so  recom- 
mended. 

TECHNICAL    AMENDMENTS    TO   THE    N.-TIONAL 

EKcrarTT  act  or  iP4  7 

Sec  8  (a)  Paragraphs  (7)  and  (8)  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  202  of  the  National 
Security  Act   cf    1917,   as  arne:ided    i6  U  S  C. 


I 
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171a(c))  are  repealed,  and  the  following 
paragraph  la  Inserted  at  the  end  of  that 
subsection  In  lieu  of  those  paragraphs: 

"(7)  Bach  military  department  (the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  to  include  naval  avia- 
tion and  the  United  States  Marine  Corps) 
shall  be  separately  organized  and  shall  be 
administered  by  an  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense under  the  direction,  authority,  and 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  The 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  a  military 
department  shall  be  responsible  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  the  operation  of  such 
department  and  its  efficiency.  Except  as 
otherwise  specifically  provided  by  law,  no 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  have 
authority  to  Issue  orders  to  a  military  de- 
partment unless  (1)  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  speclflcally  delegated  in  writing  to  such 
an  Assistant  Secretary  the  authority  to  issue 
such  orders  with  respect  to  a  specific  subject 
area,  and  (2)  such  orders  are  issued  tlirough 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  such  mili- 
tary department  or  his  designee  " 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1 )  of 
subsection  (c)  of  section  203  of  that  Act  ^as 
redeslgrnated  by  section  3  of  this  Act)  Ls 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  -Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force",  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  words  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  the  Army,  the  Under 
Secretary  at  Defense  for  the  Navy,  and  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  Air 
Force." 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  i  d  i 
of  section  303  of  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947  (as  redesignated  by  section  3  of  this 
Act)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  wnrus 
"Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force",  and 
Ineertlng  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  'Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  Army,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  Navy,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  Air  Force" 

(d)  Section  ao*  of  that  Act  (5  US  C.  17 Id) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "other 
than",  and  InserUng  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  word  •Including". 

(KNSBAL   TXCHNICAL    AMENDMENTS   TO  TTTLK    10. 
UNTTED    STATES    CODE 

Skc.  9.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the  following 
general  amendments  are  made  to  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code: 

(1)  That  title  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  "Secretary  of  the  Armv".  "Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy",  and  "Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force"  wherever  they  appear  therein,  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  '  UndT 
Secretary  of  Defenee  for  the  Army".  "Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  Navy",  and 
"Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  Air 
Force",  respectively. 

(2)  That  title  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  word  "Secretary"  wherever  It  appears 
therein  with  relation  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force,  and  Inserting  In  lit»u 
thereof  the  words  "Under  Secretary". 

(S)  That  title  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  word  "Secretaries"  wherever  It  appears 
therein  with  relation  to  more  than  one  if 
the  Secretaries  who  on  the  day  preceding 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  were  heads  ^t 
the  mlllUry  departmenu  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "Under  Secreuries ' 

(4)  That  title  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  "Secretary  of"  wherever  they  ap- 
pear therein  with  relation  to  a  military  d.*- 
partment  of  the  Department  of  Defense  ai  d 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  words  Und-r 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  ' 

(9)  Thst  title  Is  amended  by  striking  ovit 
the  words  "Secretaries  of"  wherever  they  uji- 
pear  therein  with  relation  to  more  than  or  e 
of  the  military  departmenu  of  the  Depar-- 
ment  of  Defense,  and  Inserting  in  iieu  there  : 
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the  words  "Under  Secretaries  of  Defense  for  '. 
(8)  That  title  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  "Under  Secretary  of  the  Army", 
"Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy",  and  "Under 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force"  wherever  they 
appear  therein,  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  words  "Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Army",  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Navy",  and  "Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force '.   respectively. 

(7)  That  title  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  "Under  Secretary"  wherever  they 
appear  therein  with  relation  to  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  or  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  i  as  those  offices  existed  on  the  day 
preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  ) .  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  Deputy 
Under  Secretary". 

(8)  That  title  is  amended  by  striking  nut 
the  word  Chairman"  wherever  It  appears 
therein  with  relation  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  words  Chair- 
maji  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff"  wherever 
they  appear  therein,  and  Inserting  In  each 
such  Instance  in  Ueu  of  the  matter  so  struck 
out   the    words   "Chief   of   St<iff   of   Defense". 

(b)  No  general  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (a I  shall  apply  to  any  provision  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  which  Is 
specifically  amended  by  any  provision  of 
section  10  of  this  Act 

SPECIFIC   TECHNK  AL    AMEWDMFjrrs   TO   TITLE    10. 
UNITED    STATES    CODE 

Sec  10  The  following  specific  amend- 
ments are  made  to  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code; 

111  Paragraph  i2<  of  section  175 la)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(2)  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  or 
the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  each  of  the 
mlUtarv  departments,  or  an  Asslstan*:  Secre- 
tary of  each  such  department  designated 
under  section  264(b)    of  this   title;" 

1 2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  2302  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

•(  1 1  'Head  of  an  agency'  means  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defen,se  for  a  military  depart- 
ment: the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  or  any 
Assistant  .Secretary  of  the  Army.  Navy,  or 
Air  Force;  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  or 
the  Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  ". 

(3)  Section  2386  Is  amended  by  inserting 
therein.  Immediately  after  the  words  Funds 
appropriated  for",  the  words  "the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  for". 

i4>  Section  3012(ai  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"tai  The  Department  of  the  Army  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  the  Army  under  the  supervision, 
direction,  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  " 

(5)  Section  3032 (a)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  The  Army  staff  shall  furnish  pro- 
fessional assl.stance  to  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  the  Army  and  to  the  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
the  Army  ' 

(6i  Section  9012(c)  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  "between  the  Army,  the 
Air  Force,  and  the  Navy",  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  words  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  ' 

(7)  Section  5031(a)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows 

"<ai  The  Department  of  the  Navy  shall  be 
administered  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  the  Navy  under  the  supervision, 
direction,  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  " 

i8i  Section  5033(a)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows 

"(8)  There  Is  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  appointed  from  civil  life  by  the 
President,  bv  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Sennte." 
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(9)  Section  8012 (a>  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows ; 

"(a)  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  the  Air  Force  under  the  super- 
vision, direction,  and  control  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense." 

(10)  Tlie  first  sentence  of  section  8013(a) 
Is  amended  t<j  read  as  follows:  "There  are 
In  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  a  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  atid  three  Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  the  Air  Force  " 

111)  Section  8013(b)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  word  '  four '. 

(12)    Section  8032(a)  Is  amended  to  read  as 

follows: 

"(a  I  The  Air  Staff  shall  fiu-nlsh  profes- 
sional assistance  to  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  the  Air  Force  and  to  the  Deputy 
Under  Secretary.  Assistant  Secretaries,  and 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force  " 

(13;  Sections  3034(d)(4),  5081(c),  5201 
(d),  and  8034(di(4)  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  "unified  or  specified 
combat  commanders",  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  words  "duly  designated  com- 
manders  of    unified   commands  established", 

(14 1  The  section  716  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  which  appears  seoond  In  chapter 
41  of  such  code  Is  redesignated  as  section 
717  thereof,  and  the  analysis  of  that  chapter 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  section  num- 
ber "716"  where  it  appears  therein  for  a 
second  time  and  by  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  section  number  "717". 

APPLICATION    TO    OTHER    PROVISIONS    OF    LAW 

Src  11  (a  I  Ench  reference  to  the  Secre- 
retary  of  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  con- 
tained In  any  Art  not  amended  by  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  f  r  the  Army,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defciise  for  the  Navy,  or  the 
Under  Secretary  .>f  Defense  for  the  Air  Force, 
respectively 

ibi  Each  reference  to  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Army  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  or  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
contained  In  any  Act  not  amended  by  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  the  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force   respectively. 

(c)  Each  reference  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  coiitalned  In  any  Act 
or  any  provision  of  any  Act  not  amended 
by  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  Defense 

TRANSITIONAL     PROVISIONS 

Sec  12  (a)  Until  the  appointment  and 
qualification  of  the  first  Individual  appointed 
to  the  Office  of  Under  Secretary  of  £>efense 
for  the  Army.  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
the  Navy,  or  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
the  Air  Force,  the  powers,  duties  and  func- 
tions of  each  such  office  may  be  exercised 
and  discharged,  without  furUier  appoint- 
ment, by  the  Individual  who  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  effective  date  of  this  Act  was  serv- 
ing as  Secretary  of  the  Army.  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  or  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  re- 
spectively and  »hile  so  serving  each  huch 
Individual  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  prescri>jed  by  law  for  Under  Secreuries 
of  Defense, 

(bi  Until  the  appointment  and  qualifica- 
tion of  the  flrst  Individual  appointed  to  the 
office  of  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
or  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
the  powers,  duties  and  functions  of  each 
such  office  may  be  exercised  and  discharged, 
with  ,ut  further  appf)lntment,  by  the  in- 
dividual who  on  the  dny  preceding  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act  was  serving  as  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Army.  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  or  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  respectively,  and  while  »>  serving  each 
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sv.ch  Individual  shall  receive  compensation 
at  the  rate  prescribed  by  law  for  the  Deputy 
U:ider  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
A  r  Force. 

(c)  Until  the  appointment  of  the  first  in- 
dividual appointed  to  the  Office  of  Chief  of 
Staff  of  Defense,  the  powers,  duties,  and 
f\  nctlons  of  such  office  may  be  exercised  and 
discharged,  without  further  appointment,  by 
the  individual  who  on  the  day  preceding 
the  efletclve  date  of  this  Act  was  serving  as 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and 
wlule  so  servliig  such  Individual  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  prescribed 
by  law  for  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  Defense. 

BAVIMG    PBOVISIONS 

Sec  13  (a)  All  contracts,  commitments, 
orlers.  regulations,  determinations  and  in- 
structions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  which  are  in  effect  on  the  day 
preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  with 
rcHpect  to.  or  in  execution  of,  any  power, 
duty,  or  function  affected  by  any  amendment 
miide  by  this  Act  shall  continue  In  effect,  to 
the  same  extent  as  if  such  amendment  had 
not  been  made.  untU  rescinded,  modified, 
superseded,  or  otherwise  rendered  inappli- 
cable, on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  by  or  under  the  authority  of  (l)  the 
Urder  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  Army, 
thi!  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  Navy, 
ihi'  Under  SecreUry  of  Defense  for  the  Air 
Fo-ce.  respectively,  or  (2)  the  Secretary  of 
Defense 

(b)  No  action  or  other  legal  proceeding 
lavrfuily  commenced  by,  on  behalf  of,  or 
agfilnst  the  SecreUry  of  the  Army,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
AlT  Force  relating  to  any  official  power,  duty, 
or  function  of  any  such  secretary  shall  abate 
by  reason  of  any  amendment  made  by  this 
Act.  Any  such  action  or  proceeding  may  be 
nislntalned  after  such  amendment  by,  on 
behalf  of,  or  against  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Deiense  for  the  Army,  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  the  Navy,  or  the  Under  Sec- 
retUTT  of  Defense  for  the  Air  Force,  respec- 
Uv.»ly. 

(c)  Except  as  expressly  provided  by  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act.  nothing  contained 
In  this  Act  shall  alter  or  Impair  the  status, 
organization,  powers,  duties,  or  functions  of 
( 1 )  the  Department  of  the  Army,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  or  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force,  or  (2)  any  officer  of  any  such  de- 
partment. 

*f 'f  ECTTVX  DATE 

Sec.  14    This  Act  shaU  take  effect  on  the 

flrst  day  of  the month  begln- 

nirg  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


REMOVAL    OP    RE5QUIREMENT    FOR 
J'EDERAL  CX>MMUNICATION8 

COMMISSION    TO     FILE     ANNUAL 
REPORT  ON  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  MAGNU80N.  Mr  President,  by 
request,  I  Intrcxluce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  section  4ik)  of 
th<!  CotnmunicatlonA  Act  of  1934,  a« 
amended,  by  relieving  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  of  the  duty  of 
ms.lclng  the  annual  report  of  personnel 
as  now  required  by  subsection  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 4(k>. 

1  aAk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  requesting 
ihf  proposed  legislation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
an.i.  without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
p:iniecl  ill  the  RECOJiD. 


The  bill  (S.  2958)  to  amend  secUon 
4'  k)  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934. 
as  amended,  by  relieving  the  Federal 
Communications  Commlsslcxi  of  the  duty 
of  making  the  annual  report  of  person- 
nel as  now  required  by  subsection  (3)  of 
section  4(k),  Introduced  by  Mr,  Magnu- 
soN.  by  request,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr,  Macnuson 
Is  as  follows: 

The  Vice  PxtsroxNT, 
V  S   Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  PxEsmENT  The  Commission 
wishes  to  recommend  at  this  time  for  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress  the  enactment  of 
legislation  amending  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (as  amended),  to  relieve  the  FCC 
of  the  obligation  of  making  the  annual  re- 
port of  new  personnel  as  now  required  bv 
section  4(k)(3)  of  our  act  (47  U.S  C.  164 
(kH3)).  Attached  is  a  copy  of  the  bill  as 
we  drafted  It  as  well  as  the  Justification. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  the 
Commission  that  It  has  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  letter. 

It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  this  proposal 
will  receive  early  and  favorable  consideration 
by  the  Congress.  The  Commission  wlU  be 
glad  to  furnish  any  additional  information 
that  may  be  desired  by  the  Congress  or  by 
any  committee  to  which  this  proposal  is  re- 
ferred. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  C.  Donm, 

Chairman. 

JtrsTincATioir  rom  Pboposd  AMKNDiicxirr  to 

THE    COMMI7NICATTON8    ACT   OT    1034   TO    R«- 
LntVE    THE   COMMIBSIOM    Or  THI    OBUCATION 

OF  Making  the  Anhtjal  PnaoirirB.  Repokt 

AS    Now   RXQTJIKXD   BT  SRCnOH    4(K)(8),    (47 

U.8C    164    (K)  ) 

Section  4|k)(3)  of  the  Commiuiications 
Act  requires  the  Commission  to  include  in 
lU  annual  report  to  Congress  Information 
respecting  all  persons  taken  Into  employ- 
ment during  the  year  covered  by  the  report. 
Including  names,  pertinent  biographical 
data,  experience,  CoimmisBlon  position  held 
and  compensation  paid,  and  a  statement  of 
the  names  of  ail  persons  leaving  the  Com- 
misslons  employ  during  the  same  period. 

The  FCC  has  compiled  with  the  provisions 
of  subsection  4(k)(3)  since  it  was  enacted 
In  1952,  but  In  our  opinion,  this  subsection 
serves  only  a  limited  purpose,  and  the  effort 
and  expense  required  for  Its  operation  is  dis- 
proportionate to  any  benefits  achieved. 

To  the  extent  this  requirement  can  be 
eliminated  our  budgetary  expenses  could  be 
diminished  slightly.  The  following  is  an 
estimate  of  the  time  and  effort  absorbed  in 
preparing  thU  part  of  the  annual  report: 

( 1 )  Amount  of  time  spent  in  editing  and 
typing — approximately  8  weeks  per  year; 

(3)  Number  of  pages — varying  from  year 
to  year,  averaging  29  pages: 

(3)  Time  of  new  employee  spent  In  com- 
pleting this  biographical  data  form — approxi- 
mately IS  minutes; 

(4)  Number  of  new  people  employed  each 
year — approximately  3ft0. 

All  persons  taken  into  the  employment  of 
the  Commission  are  required  to  complete  the 
"Application  for  Federal  Employment"  (form 
57)  and  a  "Biographical  Data  Work  Sheet." 
The  later  is  used  for  compiling  the  supple- 
ment to  the  annual  report  to  Congress  as 
required  by  subsection  4(k)(3)  of  the  act. 
All  Information  required  on  the  work- 
sheet duplicates  the  Information  required 
on  the  application  for  Federal  employment. 
So  in  the  event  the  requirement  of  4(k)  (3) 
is  abolished  there  »ould  be  no  netd  for  the 


worksheet.  The  Commission  would  still 
have  the  same  information  available  In  kts 
files. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION- 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr,  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senators 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush  and  Mr. 
DoDD],  the  Senators  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield  and  Mr.  Murray],  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Martin],  I  sub- 
mit amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  us,  jointly,  to  the  bill  (S.  8)  to  author- 
ize an  emergency  2 -year  program  of  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  in  school  con- 
struction to  the  States.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendments  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ments will  be  received,  printed,  and  lie 
on  the  table:  and,  without  objection,  the 
amendments  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows : 

On  page  8,  line  24.  strike  the  period  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  to  authorise  a  two-year  pro- 
gram of  loans  for  the  construction  of  pri- 
vate nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary 
school  facilities," 

On  page  17,  line  8,  after  "Act"  Insert  a 
comma  and  "or  a  private  school  which  re- 
ceives a  loan  under  the  provisions  of  sec* 
tlon  11,". 

On  page  17,  between  lines  15  and  16.  in- 
sert the  foUowing: 

"LOANS     TO     PRIVATE     NONPROrtT     XLUCEMTAIT 
AKTD    SXCONDAIT    BCHOOS^B 

"Sic.  11.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1,  1959,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such 
sum,  not  to  exceed  §75,000,000  In  any  fiscal 
year,  as  Is  equal  to  16  per  centum  of  such 
stuns  as  may  be  appropriated  In  such  year 
pursuant  to  the  authorization  in  section  4. 
for  making  loans  to  private  nonprofit  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  In  the  States 
for  constructing  school  facilities.  Such 
loans  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  made  by 
the  Commissioner,  and  the  total  amount  of 
such  loans  which  shall  be  allocated  to  qual- 
ifying schools  In  each  State  for  each  such 
year  shall  be  In  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  total  amount  appropriated 
In  such  year  pursuant  to  the  authorization 
in  this  section  as  the  private  nonprofit  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  population  tn 
such  State  bears  to  the  total  such  popula- 
tion for  all  the  States. 

Any  such  loan — 

"(1)  shall  be  made  upon  application  con- 
taining such  Information  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Commissioner; 

"(2)  shall  be  subject  to  such  conditions 
as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  flnknclal 
Interest  of  the  United  States; 

"(3)  may  be  In  an  amount  not  exceeding 
the  total  construction  cost  of  the  fac.iltles 
for  which  made,  as  determined  try  the  Com- 
missioner, and  shall  bear  interest  at  r  rate 
determined  by  the  Commissioner,  which 
shall  be  not  more  than  the  higher  oi  (A) 
2^4  per  centum  per  annum,  or  (B)  the  total 
of  one-quarter  of  1  per  centum  per  a^^num 
added  to  the  average  annual  Interest  rate  on 
all  Interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  United 
States  then  forming  a  part  of  the  public 
debt  as  computed  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  next  preceding  the  date  on  which  the 
contract  for  the  loan  is  made  and  adjusted  to 
the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum;  and 
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"(4)  shjdl  mature  and  be  repayable  on 
■uch  date  aa  max  be  agreed  to  by  the  CXun- 
miasloner  and  the  borrower,  but  such  dat« 
ahall  not  be  bkh«  Umub  forty  y«ars  alter  the 
date  on  which  such  loan  waa  made. 
Xr  any  part  of  the  total  funds  allocated  to 
schools  within  a  State  under  the  pro^Uions 
at  thla  aection  remain  unused  at  the  UKl  of 
the  first  flacal  year  In  which  funds  are  naada 
available  under  this  section.  It  shall  be  re- 
allocated at  the  discretion  of  the  Commls- 
•lonsr  for  k«ns  under  the  provisions  of  thla 
aection  to  schools  In  other  States.  Such 
reallocated  sums  shall  be  over  unU  above  the 
sum  authorized  to  be  appropriated  in  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year  under  the  provisions 
Of  this  section." 

On  page  17,  line  17.  strike  out  'Sfc  11." 
•nd  Insert  In  !leu  thereof  •'Src    12  •• 

On  page  18.  line  34.  before  the  semicolon 
Inaert  a  comma  and  "or  for  the  purposes  of 
section  11  which  is  provided  b>'  a  private 
nonprofit   elementary  c*  secondary   schiiol." 

On  page  19.  after  line  11,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(g)  The  term  "nonprofit"  as  .^tppllrd  to  a 
•cbool  means  a  school  owned  and  operated 
by  one  or  more  nonprofit  corporations  or 
•ssodatkms  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of 
Vhich  Inures,  or  may  lawfully  inure,  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  Indi- 
vidual. 

Strike  out  the  amendment  to  the  title  and 
insert  In  Ilea  thereof  the  following ; 

"A  bill  to  authorize  a  two-year  program 
9l  Fsderal  assistance  for  element; j-y  and 
•ceondary  school  construction." 

Mr  MORSE.  I  aLso  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  amendmenus  lie 
on  the  table  until  the  close  of  the  day  a 
buaines*  on  Tuesday,  so  that  those  who 
wish  to  do  so  may  join  in  their  sponsor- 
ship. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Wilhout  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  This  amendment  adds 
to  the  program  of  grants  for  public 
school  construction,  a  program  of  loans 
tor  private  school  construction  It  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  an  addi- 
tional 15  percent  of  the  amount  au- 
thorized for  public  schools,  or  $75  mil- 
lion a  year. 

In  essence,  this  amendment  is  an  ex- 
tension of  the  same  principle  Congress 
applied  to  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act;  namely,  that  where  Krants  arc 
made  to  public  schools  for  improvement 
of  their  facilities,  loans  should  be  made 
to  the  private  schools  for  the  same  pur- 
poses. 

Congress  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  now  an  urgent  national  interest 
In  our  education  system.  But  the  edu- 
cation system  of  the  United  State.s  mu.st 
be  considered  as  a  whole  and  strentrth- 
ened  as  a  whole.  At  least  15  percent  of 
the  Nation's  children  attendii;g  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  are  b^- 
InR  educated  in  private  scho«iIs 

Therefore,  while  our  amendment  do«\s 
not  extend  an  outright  Rrant  of  funds 
to  these  schools.  I  believe  Consrress  must 
extend  credit  for  their  con.strucr.ion 
needs. 

The  test  of  financial  5oundnes«?,  by 
which  the  Office  of  Education  would 
screen  applications  under  this  amend- 
ment, makes  clear  that  to  receive  a  loan. 
the  private  institutions  mu.^t  demon- 
strate sound  credit  ratings.  In  other 
words,  there  is  nothing  in  tiii.s  amend- 
ment to  encourage  the  formation  of  pri- 
vate schools  just  to  take  advantai^e  of 
the  Federal  proirram. 


Tbe  CoQunissioner  of  Education  most 
be  assiired  the  money  will  be  repaid— 
with  interest. 

Nonetheless,  the  high  interest  rates 
which  now  govern  the  lending  of  private 
fnnds  are  severely  curtailing  the  con- 
struction of  needed  private  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  Our  amend- 
ment applies  to  these  loans  the  interest 
rate  formula  now  in  eflect  for  the  col- 
lege horsing  program. 

The  apportionment  of  fundi  among 
the  States  contained  in  our  amendment 
would  conform  with  the  proportion 
which  the  number  of  .school-age  chil- 
dren attending  private  schools  in  each 
State  bears  to  the  proportion  of  such  at- 
tendance nationally. 

The  Federal  Government  has  followed 
the  policy  of  lending  to  private,  nonprofit 
institutions  in  the  Hill-Burton  hospital 
construction  program,  the  college  hous- 
ing program,  and  the  National  Defen.se 
Education  Act  I  beUeve  our  amend- 
ment is  a  loc'tcal  and  de.sirable  addi- 
tion to  8  8 

I  submit  the  amendments  well  aware 
of  the  fact  that  there  will  be  those  in 
our  country  who  will  oppose  them  under 
the  mistaken  notion  that  Romehow  or 
other  they  violate  the  basic  doctrine  of 
the  separation  of  church  and  state. 

No  Member  of  thus  body  is  a  stronger 
defender  of  the  perpetuation  and  preser- 
vation of  the  doctrine  of  .separation  of 
church  and  state  than  is  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon.  These  amendments 
have  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  that 
issue.  The  amendments  go  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  we  are  to  make 
available  adequate  school  facilities  for 
the  boys  and  eirls  of  the  country 

The  private  schools  of  the  country  are 
performing  a  very  important  p^ibhc 
function  in  the  education  field.  If  any- 
one has  any  doubt  about  it.  imagine  for 
a  moment  that  we  could  press  a  button 
now  and  turn  off  all  the  private  .schools 
of  America  so  that  the  currents  of  edu- 
t^tion  they  now  make  available  to  the 
American  taxpH\ers  suddenly  ceased; 
Imagine  that  all  the  boys  and  girls  going 
to  private  ^chooLs  today  .should  appear 
tomorrow  morning  at  the  doors  of  the 
public  .schools.  Then  perhaps  the  tax- 
payer would  have  a  belter  idea  of  the 
great  public  contribution  the  private 
schools  are  making  to  the  education  of 
our  boys  and  girls. 

For  16  yeai-s  in  the  Senate  I  have  taken 
the  same  position  regardinti  any  Federal - 
aid  money  appropriated  for  the  benefit 
of  boys  and  girls.  When  the  money  goes 
to  the  education  of  our  boy.s  and  girls, 
there  Ls  no  conflict  with  the  tradition. a 
doctrine  of  separation  of  church  and 
state  We  need  to  recocnize  that  wher- 
ever little  boys  and  girls  are  eong  to 
school  It  IS  m  the  interest  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  and  in  the  interest  of  pre- 
serving the  human  resources  of  America 
that  they  gel  a  decent  education. 

I  close  by  saying.  a.s  I  have  been  heard 
to  say  before,  that  there  is  a  great  edu- 
cational challenge  facing  the  American 
people,  the  challenge  of  seein^;  to  it  that 
we  keep  ahead  of  Russia  in  brainpower 
We  cannot  keep  aiiead  of  htr  in  man- 
power, but  we  owe  it  to  future  genera- 
tions of  American  boys  an  J  giils  to  see 


to  it  that  we  assure  them  a  better  chance 
of  having  a  heritage  of  freedom  left  to 
them. 

The  best  weapon  we  have,  so  far  as 
preserving  the  security  of  freedom  for 
future  generations  of  American  boys  and 
girls  IS  concerned,  is  to  see  to  it  that 
in  our  generauon  we  take  the  steps  nec- 
essary to  provide  Federal  assistance — In 
this  case  a  Federal  loan — in  order  to  give 
boys  and  girls  a  good  educational  oppor- 
tunity by  providing  them  with  school 
facilities  which  make  It  possible  for 
tiiem  to  develop  the  maximum  potential 
of  their  brainpower 
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MEMORIAL    TO     ALBERT    ETNSTEIN 
IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — 
ADDITIONAL        COSPONSOR        OF 
JC;INT  RESOLUTION 
Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  28,  19«0.  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey J   was  added  as  an  addiUonal  co- 
sponsor  of  the  joint  resolution  iS.J   Res. 
155'    authorizing    the   establishment   m 
the  Distnrt  of  Columbia  of  a  memorial 
to   Albert    Einstein.    Introduced    by    Mr. 
J^vrTS  on  January  28.  1960. 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  PILING 
REPORTS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  filiru,'  reports  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution.N  52.  53.  54.  55,  56.  57.  58.  60, 
61.  62.  63.  and  91.  86th  Congress,  be  ex- 
tended to  .March  15.  1960. 

These  reports  concern  certain  sub- 
commut*'es  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  IS   so  ordered. 


ADDRE.«=.cES,  EDirORIAUS  ARTICLES. 
ETC  .  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimnu>  con- 
sent. addre.s.ses.  editorials,  articles,  etc  , 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

By  Mr  HILL: 
Addre.ss  entitled  "A  Ch.arter  of  T.ndfppnd- 
fnce  tor  Senior  Citizens.'  delivered  by  Sen- 
ator Ra»jdou>h  to  the  West  Virginia  Insti- 
tute on  Vocational  RehabUltaiion  of  the 
Aerlng,  January  25.  19<J0. 


HISTORY  OF  BAIXLSTIC  MISSILES 
Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President  it  must 
ha\e  been  25  yeais  ago  that  Repre.senta- 
uve  Leslie  C.  Arenus.  of  Iliinoi.s,  was  first 
eltx-ted  to  tiie  House  of  Representatives 
Shortly  after  he  arrived  there,  he  was 
assigned  to  the  Hou-se  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  which  later  became  a 
component  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  He  has  served  contin- 
uously on  that  committee.  In  addition, 
some  years  ago  he  was  designated  the 
mmority  whip. 

Recently,  Representative  Arends  has 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  de- 
velopment of  what  he  calls  a  histoi-y  of 
ballistic    missiles;    and    in    connection 


with  that  work  he  has  made  use  of  re- 
liearch.  Last  week,  I  had  occasion  to 
examine  the  document  he  has  prepared. 
Knowing,  of  course,  that  he  could  draw 
upon  50  many  who  are  experts  in  that 
field,  I  felt  that  the  statement  was  a 
truly  slgnifl,cant  one;  and  I  believe  it 
iihould  have  widespread  currency. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  in  connection  with  my  re- 
marks, the  statement  by  the  Honorable 
Leslie  C  Arends,  of  Illinois. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Ballktic  Mission' — A  Hwtort 
(By  Hon    LesLir  C    AarKos) 
iK-moDucnoN 
Major  military  weapons  never  spring  forth 
full-blown  overnight      The  first  operational 
»-17  took  s  decade  to  develop     The  B-»  and 
»-52  are  likewise  the  outgrowth  of  years  of 
(flort. 

Similarly  with  modem  rocketry.  Though 
In  America  it  began  17  yean  ago.  It  turned 
seriously  U>  long-range  ballistic  mlaalles  only 
'  years  ago 

Wot  until  fUcal  year  1953  wsu  expenditures 
In  any  one  year  on  long-range  baUUtlc  mis- 
•  Ue  programs  even  as  much  aa  a  mUlion  dol- 
lars 

Since  1953  these  proigrams  have  advanced 
»nth  impreaslve  speed.  Today  they  Involve 
the  exp>endlture  of  10  times  as  much  each 
clay  as  was  spent  In  all  of  fUcal  year  1953. 

In  the  early  postwar  years  military  studies 
slowly  advanced  American  ballistic  mlasUe 
Inowledge  Propulsion,  guidance,  beating 
snd  weight  px-oblems  appeared  very  difficult. 
Their  sckiutton  obviously  was  coatly.  Tet.  the 
l9vel  of  effort  remained  low  and  sporadic 
Moreover,  critical  data  controlling  warhead 
vrelghu  were  unknown.  UntU  1953  the  op- 
erational fenslblUty  of  long-range  balllsUc 
Eilaalles  seemed  far  distant  to  thoae  In  au- 
ttiorlty  As  a  result,  theae  programs  were 
deenaed  unworthy  erf  major  effort.  To  be 
sure."  one  such  progrtun.  the  forerunner  to 
A.tlas.  was  started  as  long  as  14  years  ago.  in 
1M0,  but  It  died  3  years  later  In  the  1949  de- 
ftnae  cutbacks.  The  program  was  revived  In 
1961  hut  even  then  only  as  a  component  de- 
velopment effort 

Prom  World  War  n  to  1©53,  due  p>artly  to 
skepticism  as  to  the  practicality  of  long- 
range  baUlstIc  mlsaUea  and  due  alao  to  em- 
phaals  on  strategic  t>omt>ers,  our  missile  ef- 
fart,  such  aa  It  was,  went  mainly  Into  such 
air  defense  missiles  aa  Nlke-AJax,  Terrier  I, 
and  Falcon  Some  short-range  ballistic  mls- 
s;les  and  some  relatively  slow  nonbalUstlc 
aerodynamic  type  long-range  missiles  did  re- 
ceive some  support.  Corporal  and  Redstone 
are  example*  of  the  former  and  Snark  and 
Navaho  of  the  latter.  Long-range  ballistic 
niiaaiie  efforts,  however,  were  held  down  to 
low-support  studies. 

Viewed  In  retrospect,  therefore.  It  Is  hardly 
r-»markable  that  as  of  1960.  15  years  after 
World  War  II.  American  long-range  rocketry 
l#  In  some  respects  matched  or  surpassed  by 
the  SoTleto.  That  result  was  foreordained 
by  years  of  low-prlorlty  attention  and  lack 
of  funds  while  the  Soviets  evidently  were  ad- 
vancing their  rocketry  full  blast. 

What  Is  remarkable  Is  how  rapidly  the  In- 
tweonUnental  Ballistic  Ulsslle  (ICBM)  and 
Intermediate  Range  BallUtlc  Missile  (IRBM) 
p-ograms  of  the  United  States  hare  adranced 
Iri  less  than  0  years.  The  speed  of  this  ad- 
vance In  so  abort  a  period  augurs  well  for  tiis 
NfttloD'B  security.  It  Is  convincing  testimony 
tc  the  oocnpetence  ot  ova  aclentlsts  and  eogl- 
ncjers. 
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'  Intercontinental  and  Intermediate  range. 


THX  TKABS    1S4S-.4S 

The  year  1942  nuu-ks  the  beginning  of  our 
World  War  n  rocket  program.  The  work  a-aa 
principally  on  solid  propellante,  which  burn 
Uke  cigarettes  within  the  rockets.  It  was 
carried  forward  with  military  support,  by 
the  Office  of  Sclentlflc  Research  and  De- 
velopment. From  It  evolved  our  World  War 
ri  "arUllery  rockeU,"  alr-to-surface  rockets, 
rocket  boosters  for  airplanes,  other  special 
rocket  motors,  and  our  first  serious  effort  to 
propel  rockeU  with  liquid  fuels  During  the 
summer  of  1946  this  work  produced  the 
Army  WAC  Corporal,  a  rocket  fueled  by 
nitric  acid  and  aniline. 

When  World  War  n  ended,  the  Allied  Na- 
tions placed  sclenUflc  teams  In  Germany  to 
analyze  that  naUon's  technical  accompUsh- 
menu  In  rockets  and  miaslles.  A  number 
of  the  best  German  scientists  and  engineers 
were  Induced  to  go  to  Russia  and  to  the 
United  States  The  United  States,  however, 
pressed  thU  effort  less  aggressively  than  the 
Sovieu 

In  the  latter  part  of  1»4«  the  Russians 
Identified  other  scientists  and  technicians 
associated  with  German  mlssUe  programs. 
Hundreds  of  them  were  removed  to  Russia. 
German  research  facilities  and  production 
planu  were  stripped  of  machinery,  Instru- 
menu.  blueprlnu  and  mlssUes  or  missile 
components  These  too  were  shipped  to 
Russia  Thus  the  Russians  were  able  to  ex- 
ploit German  missile  technology.  The  In- 
doctrlnaUon  of  Soviet  sclentlsu  and  tech- 
nicians was  thereby  facilitated,  and  they 
acquired  faster  the  know-how  to  bring  un- 
completed German  ideas  to  practical  reallza- 
Uon. 

The  advantage  the  Soviets  achieved  due 
to  their  early  decision  to  develop  and  extend 
tills  German   missile  technology  Is  evident. 

THE    TKAU    IB4e-S0 

ThU  period  u  one  of  halUng,  low-level 
efforts  on  long-range  ballistic  missiles. 

In  1946  several  potentially  useful  programs 
had  been  started.  As  captured  V-a  rockets 
were  iwed  up,  the  development  of  American 
designed  and  produced  rockeU  began. 

Par  Instance,  the  Army  arranged  In  1946  to 
rebuild  the  V  2  s.  In  the  so-called  Bumper 
program,  the  V  2  was  converted  Into  a  first- 
stage  booster  rocket.  It  carried  a  second 
rocket,  the  WAC  Corpwral,  which  In  turn 
carried  scientific  Instruments  to  high  alti- 
tudes Maximum  speed  attained  during 
these  later  tests  was  about  6.200  miles  per 
hour — maximum  altitude,  about  250  miles. 
The  standard  va  performance  was  3.600 
miles  an  hour  and  100  miles  maximum 
alUtude 

The  year  194«  marked  also  the  Air  Force's 
first  attempt  on  the  ICBM  The  program, 
known  as  the  MX-774  at  Oonvalr,  was  In- 
tended to  advance  long-range  rocket  tech- 
niques. It  turned  out,  however,  to  be  rather 
abort  Uved.  The  Defense  slashes  of  1M7  ter- 
minated this  program.  For  the  next  several 
years  Convalr  used  corpora  ted  funds  to  carry 
on  MX-774  weapons  studies  at  low  flnanclaJ 
levels. 

In  1946  the  Air  Fm^*  also  esUblished  the 
Snark  and  Navaho  programs.  These  were 
long-range,  airplane-type  gtilded  mlaailee.  not 
the  Inailstlc  type  However,  from  the  liquid 
propellant  rocket  booster  to  be  used  with 
Navaho  grew  the  high-thrust  liquid  propel- 
lant engines  for  todsy's  Atlas.  Thor,  and 
Juplt«r. 

Alao  in  the  late  1940's  the  Navy  developed 
the  first  version  of  Its  Viking,  a  high-altitude 
scientific  research  rocket. 

THB    TXAM    ltSO-S> 

The  development  of  the  Army's  Redstone, 
a  300-mlle  tactical  ballistic  missile,  was 
begun  In  1950.  Not  untU  1963  was  the  first 
Redstone  missile  fired,  a  flight  test  that  was 
only  partially  successful.  Much  of  the  In- 
formation   obtained    from    this    and    subee- 


quent  Redstone  firings  was  applied  to  the 
Jupler  when  tliat  ptrogram  was  Initiated  In 
late  1965. 

In  the  design  of  long-range  ballistic  mU- 
slles.  weight  is  critical.  Generally  speaking 
it  takes  about  200  pounds  of  launching 
weight  to  place  1  pound  of  warhead  on  a 
target  several  thousands  miles  away.  Be- 
cause the  first  atomic  warheads  weighed 
9,000  pounds,  clearly  a  major  reduction  was 
required  in  nuclear  warhead  weight  for  mis- 
sile use. 

Ehirlng  the  1946-53  period  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy  Commission  embarked  on  a  program 
of  atomic  weapon  Improvement  which  re- 
sulted in  lighter  and  higher  yield  nuclear 
warheads. 

It  was  on  January  31.  1950.  that  develop- 
ment of  tiiermonuclear  weapons  was  j>er- 
mltted  to  go  beyond  low-prlorlty  studies  in 
the  United  States.  On  that  date  the  Presi- 
dent directed  the  Atomic  Knergy  Commission 
to  proceed  with  this  development. 

However,  during  thU  entire  period  the  sig- 
nificance of  warhead  Improvement  was  not 
applied  to  the  problem  of  long-range  ballistic 
missiles.  For  this  and  other  reasons,  long- 
range  ballistic  missile  derelopment  Un- 
guiaiied.  The  warhead  problem,  therefore, 
became  one  of  the  central  factors  In  the  delay 
of  American  progress  on  such  missiles.  Dur- 
ing this  slack  i>a-lod  In  the  United  States, 
the  Soviets  appear  to  have  gone  fuu  speed 
ahead  with  their  own  long-range  ballistic 
missile  programs. 

In  October  1960,  Mr.  K  T  Keller,  president 
o*  Ciirysler  Oorp..  was  apptrtnted  Defense 
Department  Director  ot  Guided  Missiles,  with 
authority  to  Institute  a  Manhattan-type 
project  for  missiles.  However,  after  analysis 
of  the  missile  programs,  Mr  Kellw  decided 
against  a  Manhattan -type  project  on  ths 
grounds  that  It  would  take  a  year  to  Institute 
such  a  program.  In  1953,  Mr.  KeUer  was 
asked  to  remain  with  the  new  admlnlstra* 
tlon.  He  resigned  late  that  year  at  his  own 
behest. 

Missile  feasibility  studies  started  in  1948 
by  the  Rand  Corp.,  were  completed  In  the 
fall  of  1950.  Theae  studies  confirmed  the 
military  worth  ot  long-range  ballistic  mls- 
sUes. Subsequently,  In  January  1951.  the 
decision  was  made  by  the  Air  Force  to  resume 
studies  of  the  MX-774  weapon,  redesignated 
"Atlas."  This  program  however  was  given 
only  a  loing-term.  low-prlorlty  objective — 
that  of  determining  whether  a  large  6,000- 
mUe  baUtstlc  rocket  was  then  technically 
feasible.  Six  months  later,  in  June  1951,  the 
Atlas  project  was  formally  reactivated. 

On  June  16,  1953,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Charles  E.  Wilson  ordered  a  review  of  the 
guided  missile  program  to  Identify  and  elim- 
inate duplication.  He  stated  that  "a  con- 
tinuous effort  should  t>e  made  to  standard- 
ize on  one  missile  for  production  and  use 
by  aU  military  departments,  wherever,  wltiiin 
the  employment  limitation  of  each  type  of 
missile,  standardization  appears  to  be  prac- 
ticable "  As  a  part  of  this  review  a  group 
of  civilian  scientists  headed  by  Dr.  John  von 
Neumann  was  requested  to  review  the  strate- 
gic mIssUe  programs.  It  was  later  known  as 
the  Strategic  Missiles  Evaluation  Committee. 
Between  fiscal  years  1951  and  19J3  the 
ICBM  program  grew  from  a  half  mllUon  to 
3  million  dollars  per  year. 

THE    TKAX     1S54 

Tlie  Strategic  Missiles  Evaluation  (Von 
Neumann)  Committee  repwrted  In  February 
the  highly  significant  possibility  of  achiev- 
ing a  major  technological  breakthrough  on 
warhead  size  and  expressed  Its  conviction 
that  other  technical  problems  associated 
with  the  development  of  ICBM's  could  be 
resolved  in  a  period  of  a  few  years.  The 
Committee  also  recommended  the  formation 
of  a  speclsl  management  organisation  to 
assure   early    ICBM    availability. 
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Aa  for  technical  factors,  the  Von  Neumauu 
Committee  reconunended  that  the  ICBM 
project  be  completely  reoriented  to  take  ad- 
vantai;*  of  the  advancing  warhead  technol- 
ogy, thuB  permitting  relaxation  of  guidance 
tolerances  and  propulsion  requirements.  The 
committee  also  noted  the  potential  desir- 
ability of  an  IRBM. 

Mine  days  later  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Air  Faroe  (Research  and  Development)  ap- 
proved the  broad  reorientation  uf  the  pro- 
gram recommended  by  the  Commi:tee. 

Accordingly,  the  Air  Force  set  up  a  group 
to  study  the  Von  Neumann  report  and  de- 
fine the  organizational  reallnement  required 
to  accelerate  the  ICBM.  From  June  through 
August  major  management  and  procedurai 
changes  were  placed  into  operation.  A 
streamlined  organization  under  the  Air  Puree 
Research  and  Development  Command  was  set 
up.  It  was  known  as  the  Western  Develup- 
ment  Division  ( WDD)  and  became  an  auton- 
omous group  responsible  for  directing  and 
coordinating  the  effort  toward  primary  (;b- 
Jectlves.  Under  the  command  of  Brig  Gen. 
B.  A.  Schrlever,  AUas  became  WDD".s  b.-xslc 
mission. 

During  the  Castle  tests  in  the  Pacific 
through  the  period  of  March  to  May  1954, 
the  feasibility  of  developing  a  smaller  light- 
weight, high-yield  thermonMclear  weapon 
was  proven,  thus  confirming  the  soundness 
of  the  Von  Neumann  Committees  recom- 
mendations. 

THE    TTAR     19sr> 

By  spring  the  Atlas  program  was  expand- 
ing rapidly.  The  »3  mUlion  program  In  fiscal 
year  1953  had  grown  to  $14  million  In  fiscal 
year  1954,  to  »161  mUUon  In  fiscal  year  1955, 

In  February  the  Killian  Committee  i Tech- 
nological Capabilities  Panel)  recommended 
that  concurrently  with  the  ICBM  effort,  an 
IRBM  program  be  initiated  to  develop  a 
missile  of  '  .500 -mile  range 

In  June  the  Scientific  Advisory  Committee 
(formerly  the  Strategic  Missile  Evaluation 
Committee)  recommended  that  two  ICBM's 
be  developed  concurrently  in  order  to  assure 
eartlest  attainment  of  an  operational  capa- 
bility. In  September  the  President  approved 
awignment  of  the  highest  priority  to  the 
ICBM  research  and  development  program. 
The  same  month  the  Titan  ICBM  project  was 
established  In  supplementation  of  the  Atlas 
program  to  provide  the  desired  multiple 
approach. 

In  November  the  Secretary  of  Defense  ap- 
proved the  formation  of  the  Defense  Ballistic 
Missile  Committee  and  ordered  organiza- 
tional changes  In  the  military  departments 
to  handle  the  ICBM  and  IRBM  programs 
At  the  same  time  he  approved  a  progr.im  of 
two  1,500-mile  intermediate  range  ml«.«11e« 
subsequently  named  "Jupiter*  and  'Thor  " 
The  Jupiter  was  to  be  launchable  either  from 
land  or  sea.  It  was  Intended  that  Tlior 
would  be  baaed  upon  experience  already 
gained  In  the  Atlas  proofram.  while  Jupiter 
would  be  based  on  experience  jrained  by  the 
Redstone  Arsenal  team  frnm  the  V-2  and 
Redstone  missiles 

The  Secretaries  of  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force  at  once  implemented  the  new  organl- 
Batlonal  program. 

The  Air  Force  placed  Its  ICBM  and  Thor 
programs  under  the  already  established  Air 
Force  Balllsftlc  Mls.«lle  Dl-.-ision  initially 
called  the  WDD. 

A  Joint  management  committee  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Army  and  Navy  for  the  Jupi- 
ter program.  The  Navy  created  t.^e  Office  of 
Special  Project*  and  assigned  to  it  respon- 
Blbllity  for  the  technical  deveiupmeut  of  the 
aea-btued  IRBM.  A<>  a  corrol«iry  to  the  Jupi- 
ter program,  which  employed  a  liquid  pro- 
pellant.  the  Navy  also  began  studies  of  a 
Mild  propellant  veraion  to  reduce  shipboard 
kitictiaai  problems. 

ny  kiuulred  fifteen  million  dollars  of 
defense  ftmds  was  reserved  to  carry  ovu  these 


programs.  In  December  the  Secretary  of 
Defease  presented  to  the  President  and  his 
advisers  the  new  organUationai  ailnement 
and  the  long-range  missile  programs.  The 
President  then  assigned  the  highest  priority 
to  these  progran:is. 

THE  TKAK  I9S« 

On  January  20.  In  order  to  assure  a  com- 
mon interchange  uf  technical  Information. 
as  well  as  provide  competent  guidance  for 
all  the  programs,  the  Scientific  Advisory 
Committee  was  transferred  fmm  the  Air 
Force  to  the  OfBce  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense On  the  same  date  this  Committee 
presented  certain  recommendations  to  as- 
sure that  the  long-range  bPlllstlc  missile  pro- 
grams would  proceed  at  maximum  speed 
The  ofBce  of  a  special  a^islstant  for  guided 
missiles  to  Secretary  of  Defense  was  ebtab- 
l;shed.  first  with  Dr.  Murphree  and  later 
Mr   Holaday  occupying  this  key  position 

In  Febnuiry,  the  Arn.y  activated  the  Army 
Balll-tlc  MiFslIe  Agency  at  Hunt.=  vl!Ie.  Ala,, 
under  the  direction  of  Brig  Gen.  J.  B  Me- 
darls. 

In  September,  the  Juplter-C.  a  multlsuge 
test  vehicle,  was  fired.  It  went  3.300  statute 
miles,  rose  to  680  statute  miles,  and  readied 
a  maximum  velocity  of  13,000  miles  per  hour 
During  the  same  period  the  Air  Force  X-17 
reentry  test  vehicle  flii^ht  tests  clearly  dera- 
on.'^trated  iliat  tlie  reentry  problem  was 
solvable 

In  October,  the  Scientific  Advisory  Com- 
mittee recommended  initiation  of  a  new. 
smaller,  soiid-propellant  IRBM  with  im- 
proved capability  ul  being  iaunched  from  a 
svibmarine 

Ln  November,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  re- 
viewed service  respi  iisibilltles  for  operational 
use  of  the  IRBM.  He  assigned  responsibility 
for  operational  deployment  of  land-ba.sed 
IRBM's  t<-i  the  Air  Force  and  ship-b£ised 
IRBM's  to  the  Navy  Al«o  In  November  the 
development  of  tlie  Polaris  (solid  propel- 
lant) IRBM  progrsm  flncludlng  six  subma- 
rines) was  approved  by  the  .Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Navy  was  authorl7*d  to 
terminate  its  participation  in  the  Jupiter 
program 

The  next  month,  following  Navy  with- 
drawal from  the  Jupiter  program,  separate 
Army  and  Navy  Ballistic  Missile  Committees 
were  established  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  respective  Service  Secretaries. 

THE    YEAR    1957 

In  August  the  estimated  operational  capa- 
bility date  for  Atlas  was  changed  from  March 
1959  to  June  1959  In  December  an  accele- 
rated pross'rum  of  9  squadrons  ut  10  mlssilrs 
each  was  approved.  The  Titan,  alternate  t-o 
Atlas,  program  was  reduced  from  4  to  2  test 
missiles  per  mouth  and  the  compleuun  date 
for  the  ftr.st  operational  squadron  was  set 
back.  During  this  period  It  was  de'-ided  to 
discontinue  the  Navaho  airplane-type  mis- 
sile project  which  had  become  obsolescent 
because  of  progress  in  the  development  of 
long-ran£,'e  ballistic  mlaelles 

The  President,  in  October,  reaffirmed  the 
highest  national  priority  for  both  Jupiter 
and  Thor  systems  to  obtain  an  IRBM  capa- 
bility at  the  earliest  practicable  date  and 
provide  for  continuance  of  both  missiles  un- 
til one  proved  successful.  The  Army  was 
authorized  in  November  to  produce  the  Jupi- 
ter at  a  rate  of  five  missiles  per  month. 
Four  Jupiter  15-mlsslle  squadrons  were  to  be 
established  with  the  operational  date  of  the 
first   squadron    to  be    December    1958, 

Also  to  be  operational  In  Deeember  1958 
was  the  first  squadron  of  Thor,  with  3  more 
15-mi8sUe  squadrons  scheduled  for  a  laXer 
date. 

The  decision  was  made  to  launch  Polaris 
missiles  from  subm&rinee  only. 

Nearly  tl.4  billion  was  speat  on  ICBM 
and  IRBM  programs  in  fiscal  year  1967. 
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THE    TEAR     1958 

Plight  tests  proved  the  performance  of  the 
Atlas  guidance  system  and  tiie  integrity  of 
the  airframe.  Among  the  succfssful  lest 
flights  In  the  development  series,  one  AtU* 
was  placed  In  earth  salelllle  orbit  In  Decem- 
ber Other  flights  demonstrated  the  opera- 
tion radto-inertlal  guidance  system 

A  schedule  was  approved  for  foiir  squad- 
rons of  Titan  In  hardened  bases  Compo- 
nents of  the  missile  .system  were  delivered 
and  a  few  nf  them  tested. 

Research  and  development  of  Mlnuteman 
were  b«"u\ui  Mlnuteman  is  to  be  a  solid 
propel, aiii,  ihree-btage  ICBM  and  will  carry 
a  nucle.u-  warhead  up  t«i  5,500  nautical  miles 
It  will  be  guided  by  a  self-contained,  nll- 
inertiaJ   system 

Flight  tents  of  Thor.  Jupiter,  and  AUas  re- 
vealed a  problem  in  the  falltne  of  certain 
cump<:)nents  <>t  the  lurbopump  assembly 
used  to  pump  propellants  InUj  the  main 
engine.  The  difflcultJes  were  isolated  and 
corrective  modifications  developed  Later 
flight  tests  verified  success  of  the  modifica- 
tions. 

The  first  Royal  Air  Forie  students  entered 
training  in  the  United  States  under  US,  Air 
P-irce  instruction  In  Mny  in  accordance  with 
gf>vernment-to-government  agreements  for 
the  R.\F  to  man  and  cfmimand  all  Thor  units 
In  the  United  Kingdom  During  the  year, 
the  Thor  guidance  system  was  Improved,  per- 
mitting an  average  Impact  accuracy  better 
th.i!!  that  originally  specitied  and  by  the  last 
of  the  ye;ir  Tli.^r  was  meftlnK  its  prfKlucUon 
schedule  with  operational  miasllea  being 
shipped  to  England  for  deployment. 

The  Initial  Increment  <>(  the  first  Jupiter 
sqxiadrxn  was  ready  for  deployment  In  De- 
cember Consideration  was  given  to  deploy- 
ing them   to  Italy. 

The  President  In  November  approved  a 
nine-submarine  Pol.irls  program  TTie  Ini- 
tial operational  capability  date  of  the  first 
Polaris  submarine  was  advanced  to  late  1900. 
Later  It  was  nealn  advanced  to  early  1900 
with  four  more  following  at  3-month  Inter- 
vals. 

Congress  appropriated  190  million  for  the 
Mlnuteman  program  in  excess  of  the  amount 
in  the  fiscal  year  1959  Presidents  budget. 
This  amount  was  applied  against  the  fiscal 
year  1960  program  n  e  sprpoved  for  utlllrji- 
tton  beginning  July  1,  1959) 

Congress  also  appropriated  $609  million 
over  the  President  s  budget  for  Polaris;  the 
President  released  |3()9  million  of  this  on 
December  23  for  devel-pment  and  for  conver- 
sion of  a  surface  ship  to  a  tender  for  sub- 
marines and  for  a  sixth  nuclear-powered 
balllsMc  missile    launching    submarine 

Tlie  total  spent  In  tlscal  yej\r  1958  was 
more  than  $2  billion 

THE    YtAK     1959 

Flights  of  the  operati  nal  prototype  Atlas 
whirh  began  in  .April  had  little  Initial  cucoess 
and  the  planned  date  for  achieving  a  limited 
operational  capability  was  changed  from 
June  to  September.  Considerable  effcjrt  was 
devoted  to  determining  the  causes  of  tlie 
malfunctions  Miat  resulted  in  the  explosion 
of  four  out  of  five  Atlas  missiles  launched 
before  June  30  and  how  U)  correct  them. 
Since  June  30  causes  tf  the  malfunctions 
have  been  corrected  and  the  lirst  launch  by 
the  all-military  team  on  September  9  at  Vnn- 
denberg  AFB  was  successful.  A  plan  to  im- 
prove the  systems  survivability  and  provide 
a  faster  reac'ion  time  was  approved.  Begin- 
ning with  tiie  third  squadron,  the  complexes, 
each  with  three  mlFSlles  and  three  launch 
posiUons,  will  be  about  18  nautical  miles 
apart  and.  to  shorten  missile  launciiiug 
time,  ail  squadrons  from  the  third  on  will 
have  Individual  mlaeile  launchers.  Begin- 
ning with  the  fifth  squadron,  each  mis- 
sile will  be  dispersed  to  a  separate  firing 
point. 
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Prugreas  to  date  on  the  Titan  resulted  in 
approval  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
equadrons  from  4  to  11.  Each  squadron  will 
liiive  10  missiles.  The  first  six  squadrons 
will  be  organized  into  Uiree  complexes,  each 
with  three  launchers  and  the  missiles  wiu 
liHve  radlo-inertlal  guidance  The  com- 
plexes will  be  about  18  nautical  miles  apart. 
In  the  7tii  through  the  11th  squadrons,  the 
nine  lauuchers  will  be  at  least  18  miles  ajiart 
and  gtildance  will  be  all-lnertial. 

Prototy[)e  Mlnuteman  missiles  were  fired 
from  silo  launchers,  verifying  the  feasibility 
Of  launciung  Mlnuteman  missiles  from  un- 
derground launchers  of  the  silo  type. 

The  total  planned  Tlior  force  was  reduced 
Trum  nine  squadrons  to  four,  all  deployed  la 
Sngland.  In  January  it  became  evident  that 
-Jie  construction.  Installation,  checkout  and 
modification  effort  In  England  would  re- 
quire more  time  and  personnel  than  was 
originally  planned.  Tliis  caused  abuut  a  4- 
month  delay  in  turning  over  the  first  squad- 
ion  to  the  RAF.  In  June,  RAF-U  3.  Air 
Korce  representatives  drafted  preliminary 
])rocedures  for  declaring  Uie  U.S.  equadrons 
fAilsfactorlly  operational  in  conformance 
Hith  a  governmental   agreement. 

The  operational  version  of  the  ablating 
nose  cone  fi^r  Jupiter  was  flcrwn  on  ail  mu- 
5  lies  fired  this  year  and  has  proved  to  be 
completely  satisfactory.  Two  of>eratlonai 
type  nose  cones  were  recovered  with  all  their 
Fayloads  in  perfect  cn>ndUlon.  One  of  the.'^e 
cirrled  biomedical  experiments  In  support 
oT  National  Aeronautics  and  Sp.?ce  Admln- 
btratlon  programs  A  site  ftiT  two  Jupiter 
s<luadrons  was  selected  in  southern  Italy. 
Each  squadron  of  15  missiles  win  be  de- 
poyed  in  five  sites  with  three  mis.>:iles  at 
etch,  all  launchers  to  be  more  than  11  nau- 
tical   miles   apart. 

All  ma>or  objective*  of  the  Polaris  pro- 
pram  U^  date  have  been  achieved  The 
leunchiug  system  for  the  first  Polarlg  sub- 
irarlne,  the  U.8.S.  Georpe  Wtuthington. 
fkissed  Its  tests.  The  launcher  for  the  next 
svibmarlne  class  entered  development;  It 
wll  accommodate  the  l.aoo-mile  missile  as 
w.Ml  as  the  1  500 -mile  missile  planned  for 
1962.  The  first  Polaris  submarine  mas 
lajnched  in  June  and  Is  t)ein«:  completed 
Tlie  sixth  submarine  will  have  several  im- 
provements, one  being  a  greater  operating 
depth.  On  July  1  o>  ntrarts  were  let  for  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  submarines.  The 
ftrat  suboaarlue  will  probably  become  fully 
operational  In  late  1»<J0  and  the  remainder 
will  follow  at  3-or-4-month  internals. 

In  1650,  Congress  appropriated  »86  mil- 
lion for  Alias  and  »87  million  for  Minute- 
miJi  In  excess  att  the  amounts  Irvrluded  in 
th.e  fiscal  year  1B60  Presidents  budget 
These  amount*  were  approved  for  utilization 
in  the  fiscal  year  1960  programs  {i^..  begin- 
niiig  July  1,   1959). 

On  June  24  the  President  released  $3o0 
milUori  Polaris  money  (the  remainder  of  the 
•609  million  mentioned  earlier  i  for  obliga- 
tion in  fiscal  year  1960  for  the  seventh, 
eighth,    and    nmUi    Polaris   submarines. 

These  programs  have  been  optirating  at  a 
level  of  sUghtly  uuder  13  bUIioii  annually 
over  the  past  18  months. 

StrXMART 

Today  and  for  the  near  futtire  our  deter- 
rent and  rc-taliatory  capabilities  depend 
largely  on  the  ability  of  current  Air  Force 
anil  Navy  Jet  bombers  to  survive  enemy  at- 
tack on  the  ground  and  in  the  air  and  to  de- 
liver nuclear  weapona.  Hawe\er.  with  pas- 
sage of  time,  potential  enemies'  ability  to 
deswoy  jet  bonibers  on  the  ground  and  in 
the  air  may  be  improving  faster  than  the 
Jet  Jomber.'^'  ability  to  survive,  thus  weaken- 
liifc  Uielr  deterrent  qualities.  Therefore.  In 
1955  we  gave  highest  priorities  to  our  IRBM 
and   IC3M  programs 

The  Atlas,  our  first  TCBM,  started  In  1948, 
canceled  in  1949,  begtjn  again  at  low  priority 
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in  1951.  accelerated  In  1954.  finally  became 
operational  in  1&69.  This  missile  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  balllflUc  mlMile  phase  of  de- 
terrence. We  can  strike  a  large  portion  orf  xhe 
earth  with  5.600  mile  range  Atlas  misses 
launched  from  this  coointry.  On  tlie  other 
hand,  potential  enemies  have  Atlas-type  mia- 
slies  aiso  and  our  Atlas  missiles  are  vulner- 
able to  surprise  attack  by  them.  Therefcxre. 
we  are  h.^^rdenlng  and  dispersing  our  newer 
Atlas  launching  sites  and  developing  other 
ICBM's.  Titan  and  Mlnuteman.  which  will 
be  in  even  harder  sites.  Titan  was  begun  in 
1956  as  a  backup  in  case  Atlas  failed. 
Mlnuteman.  a  smaller,  solid -propellant,  3- 
st.tge  rocket  was  begun  in  1958.  These  newer 
missiles,  widely  dispersed,  will  be  capable  of 
launching  on  shorter  notice,  so  that  some  of 
them  could  be  launched  before  enemy  mis- 
siles destroy  Uie  sites,  asstiming  we  got  suf- 
ficient warning. 

The  least  vulnerable  deterrent  seems  to  be 
our  Polaris-launching  submarines,  because 
they  are  hard  to  find.  Polaris,  begun  In  lute 
1956.  Will  be  operational  late  in  1960  with 
the  availability  of  the  first  submarine. 

Thor  and  Jupiter  were  approved  in  late 
1955  and  Thors  were  deployed  in  about  3 
years  from  the  development  Initiation  date. 
These  land-bn.ced  IRBM's  supplement  the  de- 
terrence of  ICBM's  and  Polaris. 

FTora  an  expenditure  of  one-half  millu  n 
dolia.'s  in  fiscal  year  1951,  programs  for 
IRBMs  and  ICBM  s  Will  reach  almost  f3 
billion  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  Missile 
programs  In  the  research  stage  quickly  over- 
take and  obsolete  those  in  prtxluctlon. 
Therefore  programs  are  designed  so  as  t,o 
meet  current  needs  without  stockpiling  mU- 
slles  that  will  soon  be  outdated.  Further- 
more otir  skilled  research  and  development 
manpower  is  being  taxed  to  the  fullest  on 
existing  and  scheduled  missile  programs. 
Both  because  of  the  evolutionary  stages  of 
DilssUe  developmeut  and  the  utilization  of 
technical  manpower.  It  is  unfeasible  and  un- 
economical to  pour  more  money  and  men  In- 
to 'criu>h  programs  "  that  might  disrupt  the 
fcound  and  orderly  misiiiies  program  now  in- 
tended to  give  the  United  States  full  de- 
terrent power. 

D^'parfmenf  of  Defense  obhgational  program 
for  mUstle  systems,*  fiscal  years  1949-60 
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i  e,.  rhr  cost  of  hrbifimr  Tnis.M!e  systoms  to  operatioiuii 
^\aUi>  jhi-  Ihf  f^■^^^  <•!  ).]'"  iiraif  inissllps  and  relatwl 
e<iui|pnii-iil  (■  r  opcTHmrfiuhHirposes.  Tlnf' data  incln.ic 
all  (iriK'iinriii'nt.  cdn.siruciioii,  and  rcs-arcb  and  devii- 
epir.itit  pr.ipT-aiii«i  'nrrcily  associated  i>  :tb  missile  pn> 
rrsni.-  'I  liese  fi^'im  ,-■  flo  nut  ineiiuli-  military  pay, 
o|v.-r-i!  i-'fi  :tii.!  iimiiiii-!iHM<*  «<ii«t'i  for  opersliormi  missiV 
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iLtTii'i  oiil,-  J.ruMl}  ttioociatti  with  pro\idiag  rui^silt 

>  >\<l«.!f«  12^  million  proummedtaflsoal  vMtf  1946-40 
lur  ih«  \  If  i  orr*  .M  X  774  balli.stie  missile  nN<«rch  pro- 
f  nitr!  *  liKii;  wrt»  n  p*-(cursQr  to  the  Atlas  ICBM.. 

Noi«.~Iv«4,uiiau«  are  subject  to  nikiar  revi^ioB  diw  t« 
pro({ra;ii  ailjii.-lin(  nLs. 


TRIBUTES  TO  SENATOR  THEODORE 
FRANCIS  GREEN 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  several 
evenings  a^o,  a  sixable  niunber  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  other  Government 
leadejs,  and  private  citizens  gathered 
together  to  honor  a  most  distingiiished 
and  illustrious  citizen  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island.  The  honored  guest  was. 
of  course,  our  great  colleague,  Senator 
Thiodore  Prawcis  Green.  In  the  course 
of  the  program,  several  eloquent — 
thotigh  all  too  brief — addresses  -vrere  de- 
livered by  a  number  of  the  Senator's 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

Among  them  were  the  junior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  fMr.  Pastors];  the 
distingruished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fcxbright]; 
Representative  John  E.  Fogarty;  and 
Representative  Aimz  J.  Forand. 

All  of  us  who  heard  these  fine  remarks 
were  greatly  imprefssed,  and  in  order  that 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  who  were 
not  present  may  have  the  opportunity 
to  read  them.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Recou. 

There    being    no    objection,    the    ad- 
dresses were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Senator  Greek  ,  the  Rhode  Island  Cttizcn 

(Remarks  of  TJ.8  Senator  John  O.  Pastork 
at  »estimonial  dinner  given  by  Women's 
National  Democratic  Club  for  UJB.  Senator 
Theodore  Francis  Green,  January  26,  1960) 

It  Is  an  honor  for  all  of  us  to  Join  in  trib- 
ute to  a  great  American  and  a  good  friend— 
the  senior  U.a,  Senator  from  Rhode  Island — 
my  colleague,  TmoDoaz  niANcn  Grekn. 

It  Is  my  privilege  to  touch  upxjn  his  life 
before  he  entered  the  Senate  In  1987  It  is 
the  chapter  of  his  indelible  Democratic  im- 
press upon  the  Rhode  Island  scene. 

How  does  one  cover  some  70  years  In  the 
7  minutes  at  his  disposal?  Does  he  leap 
back  92  years  to  the  birthday  of  "Mr.  Demo- 
crat" on  October  2,  18C7?  I  think  not. 
That  would  only  serve  to  emphasise  the 
length  of  life.  The  true  dimensions  of  a 
man's  career  are  the  depth  of  his  character 
and  the  loftiness  of  his  principles. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  might  place  stress 
on  young  Green's  student  day*  at  Brown 
University — at  Bonn — and  at  Harvard  Law. 
And  then  again  the  test  of  a  man  Is  not  how 
he  Is  educated,  but  how  he  uses  that  edxica- 
tlon.  Our  guest  ol  honor's  learning  was  to 
■be  forever  at  the  people's  service. 

His  life-long  prowess  In  athletics  I  shall 
not  detail — his  excellence  In  tennis  wres- 
tling, swimming — and  all  the  other  manly 
arts  in  which  he  engaged.  These  merely  pro- 
vided a  sound  body  for  a  sound  mind. 

Mention  could  be  made  of  his  personal 
and  family  wealth — the  banks  he  founded — 
the  businesses  he  fostered — the  material 
resources  and  the  social  po&ltion  that  was 
his.  In  Rhode  Island,  at  the  turn  of  the 
centviry,  it  was  almost  a  heresy  for  a  man  of 
his  heritage  to  espouse  the  Democratic  cause. 
But  this,  our  Thxodorx  F&ancis  Geeen  did. 

I  will  not  say  that  the  Democratic  cause 
of  that  day  was  not  popular  It  was  just  a 
case  oi  not  being  permitted.  The  political 
fortunes  of  Rhode  Island  at  that  botir  were 
In  control  of  a  very  special  few — And  they 
were  not  Democrata. 

They  were  not  even  the  eUotctl  piV^t^^ — 
'but  they  did  dictate  to  elected  otlclals — they 
determined  togMat^cm — ^tliey  dealgnated 
Judges  and  tfcey  dlstrftiuted  f«v>or8.  TO 
them  «  Governor  wbs  only  the  puppet  of  the 
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bones  who  created  him.  In  the  cold  calcu- 
lAtlona  of  these  men  ajid  In  thmtt  hold  con- 
trivance of  power  they  believed  that  they 
would  be  secure  tor  a  century.  Democrats 
Just  did  not  win.  Tha  one  mistake  they 
made — they  miscalculated  Tbbodobx  Pkancxs 

OUCKM. 

After  30  years,  certainly  this  is  being  said 
without  recrimination.  I  speak  of  it  only 
so  that  you  who  may  be  unfamiliar  with  the 
Rhode  Island  political  history  may  know 
something  of  the  adverse  atmosphere  that 
Thbobobs  Pkakcxs  Orken  challenged  and  the 
adversity  against  which  he  rose  to  neatness. 
I  have  said  that  the  true  dimensions  of  a 
man's  career  are  In  the  depth  of  his  character 
and  the  loftiness  of  his  principles.  In  char- 
acter and  In  principle  THxoDour  Fiancts 
OazB*  had  only  one  goal — perfection  in  pub- 
lie  service. 

He  placed  character  above  opportunism 
and  he  championed  the  Democratic  cause  In 
a  Bepubllcan  State — and  brought  to  It  pres- 
tige and  purpose  and  a  persistency  that  would 
not  accept  defeat. 

At  45  years  of  age  he  led  the  fight  for 
Governor — and  lost.  He  tried  again  at  61^ 
and  lost  again.  He  fought  again  at  63— and 
WM  again  defeated.  But  In  all  this  he  was 
paving  the  way  for  victory  at  the  age  of  85 — 
and  at  a  time  when  most  men  are  thinking 
of  retirement,  Thkodobi  Francis  Grzzk  had 
only  stepped  across  the  threshold  Into  a  life 
of  puMlc  service. 

I  come  now  with  special  pleasure  to  what 
I  term  a  great  hour  of  decision  In  the  life 
of  our  friend.  I  speak  of  It  Intimately  be- 
cause I  was  there. 

The  time  Is  25  years  ago — the  place  Is  the 
•tatehouse  at  Providence  RI  I  have  Just 
been  sworn  In  to  my  first  day  of  public  serv- 
tvv  In  the  general  assembly  of  my  native 
BtaU. 

Oovemor  Qttxx  has  been  elected  to  offlre 
for  the  second  time.  And  now — on  this  day 
and  for  the  first  time — the  Democrats  are  In 
OOQtrol  at  both  houses  of  the  general  as- 
••mbly.  The  air  U  electric  with  sweeping 
^lAXiges  In  the  making.  Our  friend.  Governor 
U  at  the  helm.  The  Democratic  Party 
the  votes.  It  can  either  set  up  the 
dynasty  or  direct  the  destiny.  But  there 
would  never  be  any  doubt  about  what  Gov- 
ernor Oa^EK  would  do. 

Be  put  character  above  political  power— 
and  gave  the  State  government  back  to  the 
people.  Ha  gave  back  their  government. 
their  courts,  and  their  Governor's  office.  He 
mad*  the  OOce  of  Oovernor  responsible  and 
raipected. 

To  the  people's  conscience  he  gave  the 
uaderstaDdlng  care  of  our  neglected  State 
Instltutlo&s.  Ha  accepted  the  moral  and 
phanlcal  guardianship  of  the  unfortunate. 
the  dependent,  the  aged,  and  the  Hi. 

Wroia  that  day  forward,  Rhode  IsUnd  has 
been  able  to  hold  lt«  head  high  as  a  UtUe 
Btftte  with  a  big  heart.  That  U  a  day  that 
Rhode  laland  will  never  foeget.  It  is  an  hour 
that  I  shaU  always  remember. 

Tha*  waa  my  first  real  contact  with  the 
inspiring  leadership  of  Thkooorz  PaAWcia 
Qmajt.  On  that  day.  all  Democrats  were 
Ufted  by  the  InsplraUon  of  hU  courage  and 
his  character. 

In  all  the  intervening  years,  that  lesson 
ot  hla  decision,  his  decency,  and  his  dignity 
has  never  left  us.  In  all  the  years  that  I 
have  worked  under  him,  and  beside  him,  he 
has  been  my  Idol  of  intellectual  honesty,  my 
Ideal  ot  dedicated  service  to  the  people. 

Wo  period  in  the  life  of  Trxodosx  Prancis 
0«KKir  can  be  separated  from  the  history  of 
Brown  Xynlvenlty.  It  has  always  been  close 
to  his  home — and  always  close  to  his  heart. 
It  has  been  mutual  love  between  alma  mater 
and  loyal  soo — an  alumnus  now  for  73  years. 

Brown  xnilveralty  has  an  honor  roll  of 
lyj  mention  a  few — John  Hay  In 
Ip,  Charles  Bvans  Hughes  In  Ju- 
dtatery,  and  John  D.  Rockefeller  In  human 
philanthropy. 
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TO  these  let  me  add  Timodorc  Francis 
OaxBT,  the  citizen  of  the  century — his  own 
century  of  years,  our  own  century  of  hla  great 
and  good  service. 

And  in  this  century's  document  of  de- 
mocracy, tc  the  dedslvenees  of  Harry  Tru- 
man, to  the  wisdom  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  and 
to  the  record  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
let  me  add  our  own  Illustrious  Rhode  Island 
oltlaen,  THEoooaz  Francis  Grekn.  the  con- 
temporary of  them  all  and  the  colleague  of 
them  all  In  building  an  America  first  In  pride 
and  first  In  power. 


Toast  to  Sxnator  Grcxn  bt  thr  Honorablr 
j    w    pxtlbricht 

I  ask  you  to  Join  me  In  a  toast  to  a  great 
American. 

What  a  life  his  has  been 

And  what  tremendous  satlsf  actl'^n  he  must 
enjoy  In  looking  back  over  his  years  as 
Governor,  as  Sei  ator,  and  as  chairman  oi 
the   Foreign    Relations    Committee 

No  breath  of  criticism  has  ever  touched 
him  for  he  Is  the  soul  of  honor  and  Integrity 

I  know  I  speAk  fnr  everyone  here  In  wish- 
ing him  well  In  the  years  ahead.  And  I 
kaow  that  I  spealc  for  everyone  here  In  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  he  will  permit  us  to 
celebrate  his  100th  birthday.  We  may  not 
all  be  here  but  I  am  sure  he  will  be:  and 
what's  more,  he  will  probably  walk  down 
from  Rhode  I.*land   for  the  occasion 

I  raise  my  glass  to  the  chairman  emeritus, 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island- 
that  great  and  gracious  gentleman.  Thro- 
ooax  Francis  Grxrn. 

Kxcrrpts  From  Rxmark.s  of  U  S  Ritrcssnta- 
•nvE  John  B  Focartt  at  TrsTiiioKiAL 
Dinner  in  Honor  of  Srnator  Theodors 
Francis  Grxxn  in  Washington.  DC. 
Jancart  26.  1960 

Senator  Grrxn's  eminent  success  In  the 
flield  of  foreign  relations  is  undoubtedly 
bas^d  on  a  combination  of  factors,  principal 
of  which  Is  a  deep  and  genuine  love  of  his 
fellow  man  coupled  with  what  might  be 
called  an  Innate  natural  curiosity  This 
combination  of  factors  has  permitted  him  to 
get  to  know  people — people  of  all  nations 
and  at  all  levels.  In  the  Senator's  mind  the 
cementing  of  human  relations  has  ever  been 
the  best  poeslble  hope  for  world  peace  and 
he  has  devoted  much  of  his  energy  toward 
thst  end. 

I  believe  that  the  world  owes  a  consider- 
able debt  to  Senator  Grkkm.  Bverythlng  he 
has  done  has  been  done  to  bring  the  peoples 
of  the  world  more  closely  together,  which  of 
Itself  adds  to  the  strength  of  America.  In 
our  tribute  to  the  Senator  this  evening,  we 
pay  our  respects  to  a  great  American  who  has 
laid  the  basic  framework  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  policies  which  have  helped  bring 
America  to  a  position  of  preeminence  In  the 
world. 

A  former  Speaker  of  the  House,  Champ 
Clark,  once  aptly  commented  that  some  pub- 
lic men  are  bigger  than  their  repuUtlons, 
some  smaller  than  their  reputations,  and 
some  equal  to  their  reputations.  LAdles  and 
gentlemen,  I'm  sure  you  will  all  agree  that 
TttaoDORi  Francis  GaEzif  Is  one  of  those  rare 
public  men  who  are  bigger  than  their  repu- 
tations. He  has  enriched  the  times  in  which 
he  has  lived  and  all  of  us  with  whom  he  as- 
sociated. He  leaves  a  political  heritage  sec- 
ond to  none  in  the  annals  of  American 
Government. 

To  him  I  wish  the  blessings  of  continued 
health  and  many  years  in  which  to  enjoy 
the  rewards  that  God  has  In  store  for  him. 

RXMARKS     OF    COHOaasailAlf     AIMR    J      PtoRANO 

at  Testimoniai.  Dinner  in  Honor  of  Srn- 
AToa  TuBODoax  Prancib  Grxkm  bt  thr 
Woman's  Nationai.  Dsmocratic  Club, 
Wajbhinotok.  DC  ,  January  36,  I960 
I  am  most  thankful  to  the  committee  In 
charge    for    giving    me    this    opjxjrtunity    to 


participate  In  this  tribute  to  Senator  Grexn. 
whom  I  have  known  for  many  years  and  have 
had  the  pleasure  to  serve  with  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century 

Uke  you.  1  respect  him  and  admire  him 
1  consider  K  a  great  privilege  to  call  him  my 
friend. 

When  I  was  invited  to  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject 'Senator  Oreen  the  World  Traveler" 
I  asked  myself  the  question  Why  does  he 
travel  so  much?  And  believe  It  or  not.  1 
found  the  answer  In  the  title  of  a  television 
show— "Youth  Wants  To  Know  " 

True  Senator  Orttn  gets  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  out  of  his  travels,  but  Senator 
Orifn  wants  to  know,  and  from  all  reporu. 
he  gets  Information  and  facts  In  all  his 
travels  This  has  served  him  In  good  stead 
and  has  meant  much  to  our  country,  as  was 
so  eloq  lently  stated  a  few  days  ago  by  Sen- 
ator FuLBRicHT  when  he  said.  "Senator 
Grren  has  brought  to  the  work  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  the  wisdom  which 
comes  onlv  from  long  experience,  the  knowl- 
edge which  comes  only  from  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  most  of  the  world's  states- 
men and  the  courage  of  his  convictions  " 

8enau>r  Orkxn  has  traveled  more.  I  be- 
lieve, than  any  other  Member  of  Congress. 
But  dont  let  anyone  get  the  idea  that  his 
travels  date  back  only  to  the  time  he  entered 
Congress  The  fact  Is  he  started  to  travel 
before    I    was    born 

It  was  way  back  In  1893.  shortly  after  he 
left  the  Universities  of  Bonn  and  Berlin  that 
he  started  his  travels 

Since  then  he  baa  made  several  trip* 
around  the  world  To  name  countries  he 
has  not  visited  would  be  much  easier  t>^fn 
to  list   those   he  did   visit. 

He  has  been  to  Europe  many,  many  tlmM. 
He  has  been  to  Jamaica,  England,  Ireland, 
the  Orient,  the  Scandinavian  countries.  Ger- 
many, Italy.  Poland,  Spain.  Greece.  Prance. 
Nova  Scf)tU.  Cuba.  Mexico,  Canada,  South 
and  Central  America.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Ba- 
hamas. Austrslla.  Swltaerland.  Venezuela. 
Brazil.  Africa,  and  you  name  It,  he's  been 
there 

Senator  Grkxn  prefers  to  travel  by  air  He 
lovee  to  fly  but  when  he  cant  fly  that  does 
not  stop  him  Hell  use  any  means  of 
travel— train.  horseback  or  canvslback. 
steamboat  or  rowboat.  oanoe  or  what  have 
you 

And  he  Is  no  slouch  In  his  travels  on  foot. 
particularly  on  the  dance  floor. 

I  recall  during  his  last  election  campaign. 
when  his  opponent's  chief  argument  was  that 

Senator  Grxxn  was  too  old — he  was  then  87 

Senator  Gsrrn  attended  a  Pollah  dinner. 
Sitting  across  the  table  was  a  pretty  teenage 
Polish  girl  Suddenly  there  was  Senator 
OarxN  and  this  pretty  girl  dancing  a  polka. 
After  the  dance  the  Senator  asked.  "Am  I 
too  old''" 

During  his  travels  he  knows  how  to  mix 
business  and  pleasure  Proof  of  this  Is  found 
in  the  ofBctal  reports  he  flies  and  In  the 
stories   his  fellow  travelers  tell 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  ofBclal  reports. 
They  speak  for  themselves.  But  I  like  to 
repeat  what  has  been  told  to  me  by  some  who 
traveled  with  him  Nearly  all  have  said  they 
enjoy  traveling  with  Senator  Grxxi*.  but 
nearly  everyone  ha«  the  same  complaint. 
He  drives  too  hard      He  exhausts  them. 

I  believe  It  was  Senator  Wilet  who  re- 
ported that  he  gcjt  up  early  one  morning  to 
go  out  to  visit  something  he  had  missed  the 
day  before  and  as  he  was  leaving  the  hotel 
at  7  o'clock  In  the  morning  he  met  Senator 
Gritw  who  was  returning  from  a  similar 
venture  He.  too.  had  missed  something 
but  had  gotten  up  earlier  and  had  already 
accomplished  his  mlslson  at  the  time  Senator 
Wn.KT  was  starting  on  his. 

Senator  Sparkman  likes  to  tell  of  some- 
th;:>g   that    happened    in    1951    when   he    and 
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Senator  Orkxn  were  In  Greece  with  seven 
other  Senators,  ail  much  younger  than  Sena- 
tor Green. 

After  lunch,  at  a  yacht  club  In  Athens,  a 
diplomat  advised  Uie  group  that  It  being 
.'uch  a  hot  day,  they  should  rest  for  a  while 
and  then  late  In  the  afternoon  they  could 
go  tr>  the  Acropolis  Most  of  the  group  took 
the  advice,  but  not  Senator  Green  He  had 
places  to  go  and  he  went. 

On  his  return  to  the  city  from  the  club, 
the  road  led  them  alrnig  a  beautiful  stretch 
of  water,  so  Senator  Grkkn  sUjpped  and  took 
h  f^wim.  Then  he  visited  some  of  the  exca- 
TaUiiis  of  ancient  riilns. 

Tlie  young  Foreign  Service  oflScer  who  ac- 
con-.panled  him  told  the  other  Senators  that 
Seniitor  Orxen  had  almost  worked  him  to 
death 

Late  In  the  afternoon  hts  colleagues  went 
on  the  trip  to  the  Acropolis.  As  they  were 
going  up  to  It  they  heard  someone  climbing 
behind  them  and  as  tbey  locked  back  Uiere 
was  Senator  Grxxn  climbing  rapidly  to  catch 
up  to  them,  and  several  steps  behind  him. 
was  the  young  Foreign  Service  officer,  with 
his  tongue  virtually  hanging  out. 

id  love  to  tell  you  more  about  this  won- 
derful man  but  time  will  not  permit  so  let 
me  R«y  simply.  Senator  Orffn  we  love  vou 
we  respect  you.  and  we  admire  yrni  God 
bless  you. 


THE  HIGHWAY  PROGRAM 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  In 
1956  the  Conifress  passed  and  the  Presi- 
dent approved  a  Federal  Highway  Act 
which  was  of  the  largest  dimen-sions  In 
the  field  of  highway  construction  ever 
attempted  by  this  or  anxy  other  nation. 

To  our  traditional  ABC  program  wa« 
added  a  40,000- mile  interstate  highway 
network  which  was  to  be  authorizfd  by 
1969  and  completed  by  1972.  The  inter- 
state network  was  estimated  to  cost  the 
Federal  Government  $25  billion,  plus  $12 
billion  for  the  ABC  roads  making  a  total 
of  $37  bilUoii.  Prime  considerations  in 
the  jusuflcation  of  this  new  program 
were  traffic  safety  and  defense. 

This  act  replactKl  the  traditional 
method  of  fliiaiicing  by  direct  appropria- 
tion to  a  highway  trust  fund,  into  wliich 
were  deposited  certain  existing  excise 
t*xes  and  Rome  new  increased  excise 
taxes  levied  on  highway  users. 

Not  all  of  the  highway  user  taxes  were 
dt'dicated  to  the  fund.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  Uiat  over  $1'2  billion  a  year  is 
still  collected  directly  from  highway 
uv:  s  and  put  in  the  general  f  tmd. 

In  the  liKht  of  this  fact  it  is  pertinent 
to  examine  what  has  happened  since  1956. 
The  trust  fund  is  short  of  money.  La.st 
year,  m  ui-der  to  meet  this  problem,  the 
admiiiustration  eyed  an  increase  in  high- 
way u.srr  tftxe.s — to  be  exact,  a  1'2-cent 
increase  in  tlie  Fedei-al  tax  on  ^as  for 
5  years.  This  would  h.ivc  brout:ht  the 
Federal  Ux  to  4'..  cents  on  every  gallon 
of  Kasor  dK.sel  fuel. 

The  popular  attitude  seems  to  be  to 
blame  the  current  road  program  crisis 
upon  the  Congress  for  accelerating  the 
li.gliway  pioKram  imder  the  1958  act  to 
meet  the  recession.  Conpress  did  au- 
thorize an  additional  $515  million  for  the 
ABC  srstcm.  plu.s  $500  million  for  the 
ABC  system,  and  no  provision  was  then 
made  for  additional  funds.  In  1958  the 
Secretaiy  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Weeks,  told 


the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  as 
can  be  found  on  page  68  of  the  hearings: 

I  see  no  need  lor  additional  revenue 
leglslatton. 

In  fact,  he  was  at  that  point  asking 
on  behalf  of  the  President  for  exclusion 
from  the  trust  fund  of  $32  million  of  the 
tax  which  is  derived  from  aircraft  use. 

He  was  also  asking  that  forest  high- 
ways and  pubhc  land  highways  authori- 
zation be  charged  to  the  trust  fund, 
heaping  another  $32 -odd  million  in  an- 
nual costs  upon  the  fund.  Additionally 
another  $4  million  in  alleged  Treasury 
and  Labor  Department  costs  were  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  trust  fund.  In  sum.  the 
trust  fund  was  to  be  depleted  by  $68 
million  annually,  or  over  $1  billion  over 
the  life  of  the  highway  program. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  fact  that  when  the  1956  act  was  set 
up  $2,336  million  were  in  effect  Uken 
from  the  trust  fund.  Three  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  million  dollars  in  highway 
user  taxes  was  put  in  the  general  fund — 
and  for  what  reason?  The  Senate  report 
on  the  1956  bill  says  that  this  was  to  help 
baiajice  the  year  1957  budget. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
that  this  was  one  of  the  few  Eisenhower 
budget.*;  tliat  was  balanced;  a  $1.5  billion 
surplus  developed  that  year. 

The  1936  act  also  Included  as  a  charge 
against  the  trust  fund  the  following 
estimated  expenditures  from  prior  au- 
thorizations of  the  year  1954  and  prior 
acts. 
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Thus  the  trust  fund  was  shorted  in 
fund.s  and  saddled  with  costs  to  the  tune 
of  $2,336  million.  These  are  moneys 
which,  in  my  judgment,  should  be  repaid 
to  the  trust  fund  on  an  orderly  basis  by 
the  peneral  fund. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  over  $1.5  billion 
annually  of  the  highway  user  taxes  still 
go  into  the  general  fund,  which  more 
than  offsets  the  $68  million  in  alleged 
texes  or  charpes  cited  in  1958  by  the 
admir.i.stration  for  impact  upon  the  trust 
fund. 

Under  the  circumstances.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve Congress  should  enact  further 
taxes  to  augment  the  trust  fund 

Priority  coiuiideration  should  be  given 
iixstead  to  taking  appropriate  portions  of 
existing  hiphway  user  taxes  and  dedicat- 
ing them  to  the  trust  fund  in  amounts 
needed  to  permit  the  highway  program 
to  po  forward  at  least  at  the  authoriza- 
tion levels  outlined  by  the  1956  act.  I 
have  in  mmd  an  ABC  authorization  of 
$950  million  for  1962  and  $975  milbon 
for  1963  with  an  interstate  authorization 
of  $2.2  billion  for  these  2  years.  T^iis 
will  maintain  the  program  on  schedule 
in  terms  of  the  1956  act.  Additional 
revenues  approaching  $400  million  for 
these  years  will  be  needed  to  meet  this 

poal. 


I  believe  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Eiaen- 
hower  administration,  which  Is  now  in 
its  last  year,  to  cooperate  with  the  Con- 
gress in  restoring  to  the  trust  fund  the 
funds  which  have  been  diverted  to  bene- 
fit the  general  fund  and  this  administra- 
ticMi.  Restoring  these  funds  to  highways 
would  be  in  accord  with  the  pay-as-you- 
go  principle  so  often  enimciated  by  the 
President.  The  highway  program  could 
indeed  finance  its  own  way  if  allowed  to 
operate  on  the  income  intended  to  ac- 
cumulate in  the  trust  fund. 

We  in  the  Congress  can  be  proud  of  the 
effort  we  have  made  to  help  the  Presi- 
dent achieve  balanced  budgets.  Due  to 
the  efforts  of  our  Committees  on  Appro- 
priaticms  and  all  of  the  Membors  of  both 
the  House  and  Senate,  Congress  has  cut 
almost  $12i'i  billion  from  the  admin- 
istration's budgets  since  fiscal  year  1954. 
We  shall  make  a  proportionate  con- 
tribution toward  fiscal  responsibility 
again  this  year.  The  savings  we  have 
achieved  in  the  general  budget  form 
another  sound  reason  for  making  avail- 
able to  the  trust  fimd  the  revenue  prop- 
erly due  it. 


THE  STUDENT  LOYALTY  OATH 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
included  in  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act,  which  the  Congress  passed 
during  the  last  session,  is  a  loyalty  oath. 
The  art  requires  that  the  students  who 
receive  the  ben^ts  of  that  act  take  an 
oath  of  loyalty  to  the  United  States,  and 
declare  that  they  do  not  believe  in  and 
are  not  members  of  and  do  not  suwwrt 
any  organization  believing  in  or  teach- 
ing the  overthrow  of  the  United  States  by 
force,  violence,  or  by  Illegal  or  uncon- 
stitutional methods. 

Unfortimately,  Mr.  President,  a  small 
group  of  college  presidents  do  not  like 
that  requirement,  and  have  put  pressure 
upon  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  have  it  remored  from  the 
act. 

Therefore,  I  was  very  much  inter- 
ested to  read  in  a  newspaper  article  of 
last  week  that  some  of  the  alumni  of  Har- 
vard University  have  suggested  that  the 
students  themselves  vote  as  to  whether 
they  want  that  requirement  retained  in 
the  act. 

The  article  reads  in  part  as  follows : 
It  seems  incredible  that  the  president  of 
Harvard  could  be  so  inconsistent,  discrimi- 
natory, dogmatic,  and  smug  In  denying  to 
worthy  students  the  opportunity  to  borrow 
Federal  fundc  simply  because  a  negative 
affidavit  of  allegiance  to  the  UrUted  States 
Is  required. 

The  article,  which  appears  over  the  sig- 
natures of  certain  of  the  alumni  who  arc 
opposed  to  that  action  of  the  president 
of  the  university,  is  of  such  importance 
at  the  moment,  because  I  feel  certain 
that  within  the  coming  days  this  body 
will  be  asked  to  take  action  again  on  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  that  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  in 
connection  with  my  remarks.  I  may 
add.  in  sounding  a  slight  note  of  humor, 
that  in  examining  some  of  the  material 
I  have  on  Arizona  history  the  other  day. 
I  discovered  that  Gen.  John  C.  Pie- 
mont  was  lequired  to  take  an  identical 
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oaMx  of  allegiance  before  he  was  sworn 
In  as  Ooyemor  of  Arizona.  So  I  felt  that 
what  was  good  for  General  Fremont 
might  be  good  for  some  of  our  students. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Ask   Habvakd  Lkt  OrrrrMom   Dicidx — EiGirr 
ALincm  Declaxx  Thkmsklvks  on  Oath  of 

LOTALTT 

BosTOM. — Klgbt  members  of  the  alumni 
of  HarTkrd  University  bare  Issuad  a  public 
appeal  to  their  alma  mater  asking  the  stu- 
dents on  OoTemment  grants  be  permitted 
to  decide  whether  or  not  they  are  willing  to 
take  the  required  oath  of  loyalty  to  the 
United  States. 

The  action  of  the  president  of  Harvard. 
Dr.  Nathan  M.  Pusey,  In  denying  to  stu- 
dents the  opportvmlty  to  get  public  aid  be- 
cause Dr.  Pusey  disapproves  of  the  oath  u 
strongly  condemned.  The  test  of  the  sute- 
mtnt  foUows: 

"It  Mems  incredible  that  the  president 
of  Harvard  could  be  so  tnconslatent,  dU- 
orlsUnatory.  dogmatic  and  smug  in  deny- 
ing to  worthy  students  the  opportunity  to 
bOfTOW  FMeral  funds  simply  because  a  'neg- 
attve'  aOdavlt  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  la  required. 

"The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
require*  two  things:  (1)  an  afllrmatlve  oath 
of  aUegiano*  to  the  United  SUtes  and  (2) 
an  aflklavlt  that  the  applicant  does  not 
bellere  In.  Is  not  a  member  of  and  does  not 
support  any  organization  believing  In  or 
teaching  the  overthrow  of  the  United  States 
by  force,  violence  or  by  Illegal  or  uncon- 
stitutional methods. 

"Obviously,  the  one  Is  the  coroUary  of  the 
other.  The  negative  affidavit  Is  simply  the 
logical  complement  to  the  poelUve  oath  of 
allegiance. 

"Dr.  Pusey  aiui  certain  other  educators 
who  agree  with  him  apparently  do  not  ob- 
ject to  the  oath  oX.  allegiance  requirement, 
although  many  of  them  In  the  1930's  stren- 
uously objected  to  the  law  now  on  the  books 
requiring  a  teacher  to  take  such  an  oath 
of  allegiance.  [Mass.  Oen.  Laws  (Ter.  Ed.) 
e.  71.  s.  30A.] 

"Ttmf  do  not  now  dare  to  oppose  the 
oath  of  allegiance  in  the  Federal  education 
Uw.  because  to  do  bo  would  be  to  deny  to 
college  students  the  privilege  of  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance  which  Lb  granted  to  law- 
yers, teachers,  judges.  Senators,  Congress- 
men, servicemen,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and.  yes.  the  Boy  Scouts. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  negaUve  affidavit 
is  much  less  broad  in  scope  than  the  af- 
firmative oath.  For  example,  an  alien  might 
truthfully  declare  that  he  does  not  believe 
in  the  violent  or  Illegal  overthrow  of  the 
U.S.  Government  and  still  be  Justified  In 
declining  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  be- 
cause he  feels  no  affirmative  loyalty  to  the 
United  States,  and  Indeed  owes  none. 

"If  the  educators  object  to  the  negative 
affidavit  on  the  ground  of  vagueness,  and  not 
for  the  patriotic  and  security  reasons  behind 
It,  perhaps  the  law  should  be  changed.  Un- 
til that  Is  done,  however,  why  deprive  worthy 
students  of  the  right  to  the  Federal  funds 
simply  because  certain  educators  disagree 
with  Congress?  Actually,  the  negative  af- 
fidavit seems  moet  explicit. 

HAXVABO'S  FOLICT 

"It  Is  difficult  to  determine  from  Dr  Pu- 
sey's  statement  whether  Harvard's  policy  was 
enunciated  as  a  matter  of  principle,  or  sim- 
ply because  Harvard  feels  that  the  additional 
affidavit  requirement  In  the  law  Is  superflu- 
ous or  Ineffectual.  If  the  latter,  why  all 
the  f\us  and  furor  over  something  that 
would  aeem  to  be  Immaterial:  why  deprive 
deserving  students  of  funds  simply  because 
Harvard  eonsldera  the  affidavit  requirement 
Tiseleee?    If.  however,  Harvard's  new  policy  Is 


based  upon  principle,  why  did  Harvard  com- 
promise its  principle  last  year  by  permitting 
Its  students  to  receive  Federal  moneys  when 
the  sanve  oath  of  allegiance  and  affidavit 
were  then  required?  Dr.  Piisey's  belief  last 
year  that  the  law  would  be  changed  is  a  poor 
rationalization  for  a  compromise  of  principle. 

"Dr.  Pusey  Is  disturbed  that  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  discriminates  against 
a  few  students  who  have  conscientious  ob- 
jections to  declaring  allegiance  to  the  United 
States.  But  what  about  Harvard's  new  pol- 
icy? It  clearly  dlscrlminatee  against  the 
host  of  students  who  need  money  for  educa- 
tion and  who  would  be  proud,  as  loyal  Amer- 
icana, to  sign  an  oath  of  allegiance  or  a 
negative  affidavit,  no  matter  how  broadly 
worded,  at  any  time  and  whether  or  not 
Federal  funds  are  involved 

"President  Pusey  and  some  other  college 
presidents  decry  the  affidavit  requirement  In 
the  Federal  law  as  an  'affront  to  academic 
freedom  of  belief  and  conscience.'  Again, 
what  about  Harvard's  new  policy?  It  denies 
to  each  needy  student  at  Harvard  and  else- 
where that  very  freedom  to  make  up  his  own 
mind  as  to  whether  he  win  or  will  not  de- 
clare allegiance  to  the  United  SUtes  In  the 
form  asked.  Harvard  lUelf  is  dlctaUng  con- 
BOlence  to  its  own  students,  thereby  depriv- 
ing them  of  the  right  to  exercise  and 
express  their  own  beliefs  and  conscience. 

"Dr.  Pusey  adverts  to  the  right  of  every 
cltlaen  to  urge  change  In  the  law.  Why. 
then,  doesnt  Harvard  confine  its  efforts  In 
that  dlrecUon  Instead  of  acting  like  the  boy 
who  picks  up  his  marbles  and  goes  home 
because  the  other  boys  wont  play  the  game 
his  way? 

"The  thing  that  worries  us  most  about 
the  whole  affair  is  the  negative  attitude 
adopted  by  so  many  of  our  institutions  of 
higher  learniner  In.stpad  of  advancing  the 
patriotism  that  is  fostered  In  grammar 
school  and  high  school,  the  prpsidentu  and 
many  professors  of  certain  of  our  colleges 
and  universities  actually  ridicule  any  mani- 
festation of  loyalty  to  our  co'intry 

"For  Instance,  Mark  DeWolfe  Howe,  con- 
stitutional law  professor  at  Harvard  Law 
School,  In  a  recent  speech,  with  the  sar- 
casm typical  of  Ivory  tower  savants,  accused 
Congress  of  Inserting  the  affidavit  require- 
ment In  the  Federal  education  law  'in  a 
burst  of  happy  patriotism.' 

"Since  when  has  it  become  pleblan  or  un- 
sophisticated or  old  hat'  to  express  one's 
patriotism? 

"In  this  year  1969,  when,  on  the  one  hand 
we  have  gang  wars  among  our  own  juveniles 
and  a  real  threat  of  war  from  abroad,  It 
Is  sickening  to  hear  certain  of  our  college 
educators  encourage  youth  to  thumb  their 
noses  at  any  law  they  do  not  like;  to  act 
like  spoiled  children:  and  to  laugh  at  the 
very  burst  of  patriotism  that  brought  this 
country  through   183  years  of  freedom  " 

The  letter  is  Blgned  by  Vernon  D 
Hltchlns.  Edmund  M  Murray,  Henry 
Swaebe.  DMD.  Harris  A  Reynolds.  Arthiir 
J.  McLaughlin.  Jason  A,  Alsner.  Robert  C. 
Cochrane,  Jr..  Edward  Hyde  Earle. 


A  CRITICAL  LOOK  AT  TRENDS  IN 
TODAY'S  GOVERNMENT— ARTICLE 
BY  CHIEF  JUSTICE  M.  T.  PHELPS 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  chi^f  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Arizona,  the  Hon.  M.  T.  Phelps,  has 
served  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  Arizona 
since  1949,  and  is  now  in  his  second 
term  as  chief  justice.  He  received  his 
law  degree  from  Vanderbilt  University, 
at  NashvUIe.  Tenn.  He  practiced  law  in 
Phoenix  from  1913  to  1923,  and  then 
was  on  the  bench  of  the  superior  court 
until  his  elevation  to  our  State's  highest 
tribunal. 


Mr.  President.  althouKh  Judge  Phelps 
Is  not  a  member  of  the  political  i>arty 
to  which  I  belong,  he  us.  in  my  opinion, 
one  of  the  outstanding  citizens  of  this 
country.  He  has  great  afTectlon  for  the 
Constitution  and  for  the  historic  Amer- 
ican concept  of  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual 

In  the  December  28.  1959.  issue  of  the 
U.S.  News  U  World  Report,  there  ap- 
peared an  article,  written  by  Judge 
Phelps,  entitled  "Prom  a  State  Chief 
Justice — A  Critical  Look  at  Trends  in 
Today's  Government  '  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  outstanding 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record,  m  connection  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
a5  follows: 

FaoM    A    Statk    Chixf    Jnrnra  — A    CamcAi. 
Look     at     TttNoa     in     Tooat'i     Oovksn- 

MINT 

I  By  M  T  Phelps,  chief  Justice.  Supreme 
Co'.iri  of  Arlaona) 

The  Federal  Constitution  provided  the 
foundation  for  the  beet  form  of  government 
ever  conceived  by  the  mind  of  man. 

lU  outstanding  characteristic  was  that  It 
created  a  government  of  limited  powers: 
that  It  should  have  only  such  powers  as  were 
expressly,  or  by  necessary  Implication,  dele- 
gated to  It  by  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution: that  all  powers  not  so  delegated  to  It 
nor  prohibited  to  the  States  by  It  were  re- 
served to  the  States  resptectlvely  or  to  the 
people.  It  was  designed  to  be  a  government 
of  laws,  and  that  those  whom  we  were 
obliged  to  trust  In  Its  administration  were  to 
be  bound  by  Its  provisions  to  function 
within  their  constitutional  limitations. 

These  llmltaUons  were  observed  for  126 
years,  and,  as  a  result  thereof,  we  became 
the  most  p<^werful  nation  on  earth,  and. 
by  reason  of  our  natural  reaourcee  and  the 
genius  of  our  people,  we  became  the  most 
prosperous,  and  we  are  unquestionably  the 
most  advanced  nation  today  In  the  field  of 
the  applied  sciences  We  were  beginning  to 
enter  the  field  of  mass  production,  not  only 
of  the  neceeslUes  of  life  but  of  the  luxuries 
as  well. 

It  was  at  about  that  period  that  the  gen- 
eration to  which  I  belong  was  entering  upon 
the  stage  of  action  endowed  with  the  richest 
heritage  of  any  generation  In  history,  and. 
oh.  how  woefully  we  have  failed  In  the  exe- 
cution of  the  trust  reposed  In  us. 

At  that  time  our  Individual  liberties  un- 
der the  protective  shield  of  the  Constitution 
were  yet  Intact.  We  then  had  the  right  to 
own  property,  real  and  personal,  and  to  use 
It  as  we  deelred  .vj  long  as  we  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  others.  And  we  had 
the  right  to  contract  to  sell  It  to  whomso- 
ever we  pleased  without  let  or  hindrance 
from  any  source  Or  we  had  the  right  to  re- 
fuse to  sell  to  persons  to  whom  we  did  not 
wl.sh  to  sell 

Today  we  are  forbidden  to  use  our  real 
property  as  U  our  constitutional  right,  and 
we  are  denied  the  right  to  refuse  to  sell  to 
persons  to  whom  we  do  not  desire  to  sell. 
We  then  had  the  right  to  keep  It  as  against 
the  wl.9he8.  plans  or  schemes  of  any  group 
or  groups  of  persons  as  long  as  we  lived 
Today  under  the  Urban  Renewal  Act  Inl- 
Uated  by  the  United  SUtes  Congress.  If 
Implemented  by  state  or  local  law.  we  can  be 
forced  to  sell  our  homes  against  our  wishes, 
to  satisfy  the  aesthetic  tastes  of  some  clty- 
plannlng  commission. 

There  Is  now  a  nationwide  movement 
being  vigorously  advocated  by  27  liberal  or- 
ganizations to  enact  in  every  State  In  the 
union  a  law  that  carries  the  Innocent  title 
of  a  "fair  housing"  law  which  makes  It  a 
crime    punishable    by    both    a   fine   and    im- 
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prlfionment  for  a  property  owner,  when  ap- 
proached by  a  real  estate  agent  or  other 
person  to  purchase  his  propertv.  for  the 
owner  to  inqiure  as  to  the  color  or  race  of 
the  prospective  purchaser. 

This  law  has  been  enacted  already  In  Mas- 
sachusetts. Connecticut.  Colorado  and  Ore- 
gi>n  It  was  introduced  in  13  States  last 
year  and  woild  have  passed  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Legislature  but  for  the  vigorous  opposi- 
tion of  a  gre:^t  constitutional  lawyer  In 
Providence  Watch  for  It  here  at  the  next 
set>slon  of  the  legislature 

If  you  advertise  an  apartment  In  your 
home  or  apartment  house,  such  an  inquiry 
as  above  mentioned  will  subject  you  to  both 
Qne  and  Imprisonment  if  the  bill  passes. 

At  that  time  we  had  the  right  to  will  our 
property  to  whomsoever  we  pleased  wlUiout 
tlie  slightest  fear  that,  a  hundred  years  after 
our  death  and  the  valid  Judgment  of  a  court 
distributing  It  to  the  beneficiaries  of  our 
bounty,  some  court  would  decree  such  will 
to  be  void  because  its  provisions  did  not 
conform  with  their  more  modern  view  of 
Justice  Sadly  that  Is  no  longer  true— the 
US  Supreme  Court  In  1054  set  aside  a  will 
executed  In  1835  and  named  beneficiaries 
there<^)f  persons  expressly  excluded  by  the 
terms  of  the  will. 

INTRT    "Wn-HOUT    A    SKARCH    WAa»ANT" 

At  that  time  our  home  was  our  castle,  and 
no  one  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion could  enter  It  against  our  wishes  with- 
out a  search  warrant,  but  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  recently  held 
that  a  city  health  Inspector  could  enter  the 
home  of  a  citizen  of  Baltimore  without  a 
search  warrant  to  ascertain  its  sanitary 
condition 

At  that  time  we  were  free  as  individuals  If 
engaged  In  farming  to  grow  whatever  crops 
upon  our  own  soil  our  Judgment  dictated 
to  be  for  our  best  Interest  No  Government 
agent  snooped  around  armed  with  the  pur- 
ported authority  of  Congress  Uj  tell  us  how 
many  acres  we  could  plant  to  corn,  cotton. 
wheat,  rice  or  tobacco  .ind  to  then  and  there 
Impose  a  fine  upon  us  if  he  discovered  we 
had  exceeded  the  acreage  prescribed  In  the 
act  which  we  con'.d  gr-'W  upon  a  farm  In 
our  class  We  then  had  the  right  to  due 
process  of  law  in  a  court  of  Justice  and  to 
produce  evidence  In  our  defense  before  the 
fine  was  fixed 

No  authority  was  then  ves'ed  in  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  tell  a  cottongrower  who 
pr<:>cured  h!s  laborers  through  a  US  em- 
ployment agency  the  minimum  wage  he  w;is 
ref)ulred  to  pay  his  cott^nplckers  measured 
by  the  highest  wage  paid  by  anv  farmer  In 
thi!  area  for  the  same  kind  of  work,  regard- 
less of  the  difference  in  the  circumstances  of 
th.'  parties  or  the  quality  of  the  cotton  to 
be  picked 

Nor  was  the  Secretary  of  Labor  vested  with 
po*er  to  close  labor  camps  because  of  un- 
sanitary conditions,  as  was  done  recently  in 
Santa  Clara  County,  Calif  .  according  to  the 
Ar:jzona  Republic  of  September  17  of  this 
yefir  Public  health  and  public  morals  were 
a  matter  of  local  concern,  and  such  action 
was  taken  only  after  a  hennng  before  a 
proper  tribunal  and  Judgment  pronounced 
after  hearing. 

"llie  action  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
wh?ther  Ju.stlfled  or  not,  In  either  case  Is 
the  action  of  a  government  of  men  and  not 
a  government  of  laws  It  was  the  act  of  a 
dlc-^ator.  If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  can  do 
what  he  Is  reputed  to  have  done;  if  Con- 
greta  can  enact  a  law  of  that  kind,  then 
Corgress  can  authorize  the  Secretary  or 
other  public  offlclal  to  close  your  home'  and 
forbid  your  occupation  of  It  upon  any  spe- 
cious ground  it  may  assign  as  the  reason 
therefor. 

At  that  time  a  local  contractor  In  Phoenix 
or  elsewhere  engaged  In  the  Inptallatlon  of 
plumbing  or  in  building  houses  was  not  sub- 
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Ject  to  regulation  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment upon  the  groimd  that  he  was  engaged 
In  Interstate  commerce  or  a  business  affect- 
ing Interstate  commerce  because  some  of  the 
materials  used  Xrj  him  came  from  without 
the  borders  of  the  State. 

At  that  time  State  courts  determined 
whether  they  did  or  did  not  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  determine  the  legal  rights  of  parties 
to  a  contract  executed  In  the  State  for  the 
performance  of  work  within  the  State.  In 
fact,  the  right  of  the  State  courts  to  deter- 
mine their  own  Jurisdiction  had  never  been 
questioned  under  such  circumstances. 

But  today,  if  It  Involves  a  contract  be- 
tween sach  contractor  and  a  labor  union 
and  an  unfair  labor  practice  Is  charged, 
whether  true  or  not.  and  often  whether  there 
18  e\en  a  semblance  of  IntersUte  commerce 
Involved,  the  matter  must  be  referred  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and,  even 
though  It  refuses  to  entertain  Jurisdiction 
under  the  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  be- 
fore n  State  court  In  the  exercise  of  the  sov- 
ereign rights  of  the  people  may  assume  Ju- 
risdiction It  must  peutlon  such  Federal 
Adminlstrauve  Board  for  p>ermlsslon  to  do  so. 
Can  you  think  of  anything  more  out  of 
harmony  with  the  10th  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  which  reserved  to  the 
States  or  to  the  people  all  powers  not  dele- 
gated  to  the  Federal   Government? 

At  that  time  window  washers  and  Jan- 
itors were  not  engaged  In  Interstate  com- 
merce or  a  business  affecting  interstate  com- 
merce and.  therefore,  were  not  subject  to 
regulation  by  the  Federal  Government  merely 
because  they  worked  In  a  building  where 
there  happened  to  be  a  tenant  who  was 
engaged  in  Interstate  commerce.  This  Is 
no  longer  true  They  must  now  obey  the 
ipse   dixit  of   Federal  regulatory  bodies. 

At  that  tune  we  were  allowed  to  choose 
our  associates  In  accordance  with  long-es- 
tablished customs  of  all  enlightened  peo- 
ples. This  was  considered  by  them  to  be 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  society.  Today 
the  US  Supreme  Court  decrees  with  whom 
we  shall  associate — not  only  in  our  schtxjls 
but  also  In  our  neighborhoods — by  declaring 
null  and  void  all  restrictions  In  deeds  of  con- 
veyance relating  to  race  or  color.  This  Is 
true  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  Is  the 
use  to  which  we  may  put  that  which  we  own 
tliat  constitutes  property,  rather  than  the 
owmershlp  thereof.  Ownership  of  either 
realty  or  personalty  without  the  right  to  use 
it  is  not  property  nor  a  property  right.  One 
never  knows  If  he  belongs  to  the  400  until 
that  Court  prescribes  his  niche  In  society. 

GOVERNMENT    VERSUS   PRIVATE   ENTB31PRISE 

At  that  time  the  Federal  Government  was 
not  engaged  in  business  in  competition  with 
private  enterprise.  Today,  it  is  reputed  to 
be  financing  approximately  700  big  corpora- 
tions split  up  Into  about  3,000  companies, 
all  of  which  are  tax  free  and  actively  com- 
peting with  private  enterprise.  This  Includes 
TVA,  Its  fertilizer  plants,  etc.  The  reputed 
value  of  these  enterprises  is  over  $50  billion, 
which,  if  privately  owned  and  subject  to 
taxation,  would  lighten  our  taxload  by  mil- 
lions  of   dollars. 

At  that  time  there  were  no  urban-renewal 
projects,  to  which  I  have  heretofore  referred, 
costing  the  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually and  which,  up  to  date,  have  cost  the 
taxpayers  $344,300,000.  This  is  socialism  in 
action  in  our  country,  just  as  the  ownership 
of  over  $50  billion  of  industrial  plants  by 
the  Government  is  socialism  at  work 

At  that  time,  as  above  stated,  the  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  Judicial  branches  of 
Government  were  functioning  within  con- 
stitutional limitations,  and  the  respective 
States  of  the  Union  wore  in  exclusive  con- 
trol of  matters  then  considered  as  purely 
local  in  character.  Including  their  free  sys- 
tem of  education,  agricultural  pursuits,  etc. 
Each  SiJite  prosecuted  without  question 
from  any  sovu-ce  all  crimes  committed  within 


its  borders  in  vlolaUon  of  Its  statutes.  To- 
day we  must  surrender  this  sovereign  right 
to  the  Federal  Government  If  It  has  a  law  on 
the  same  subject,  on  the  ground  that  It  has 
preempted  the  field. 

We  may  not  now  preserve  the  morals  of 
otir  people.  Within  the  past  3  months  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  New  York  which  held  that  a  cer- 
tain book.  "Lady  Chatterley's  Lover,"  was 
detrimental  to  the  morals  of  the  citizens  of 
New  York  and  should  be  suppressed.  The 
book  winked  at  adultery  In  certain  cases,  ac- 
cording to  the  decision.  The  Supreme  Court 
had  a  different  concept  of  what  constituted 
Immorality  and  reversed  the  New  York  Su- 
preme Court  decision,  forcing  the  citlaens  of 
New  York  to  accept  the  book  whether  they 
liked  It  or  not. 

The  first  outright  defection  from  the  prin- 
ciples embodied  In  the  Constitution  and  first 
10  amendments  as  adopted  was  the  adoption 
of  the  ICth  amendment  to  the  ConsUtuUon 
in  1913  providing  for  a  tax  on  Incomee  from 
all  aourcee.  That  amendment  placed  no 
limitations  whatever  upon  the  amount  of 
taxes  the  Government  could  levy  and  collect 
m  proportion  to  one's  personal  income.  All 
taxes  previously  provided  for  were  limited  by 
the  Constitution. 

We  were  Induced  by  proponents  of  a  new 
and  strange  philosophy  to  sow  the  wind,  and 
we  are  now  reaping  the  whirlwind  which  Is 
rapidly  leading  us  into  national  bankruptcy. 
It  Is  the  soiu^e  of  all  funds  for  foreign  aid, 
farm  subsidies,  Federal  aid  to  public  schools, 
and  the  500  to  700  million  dollars  assigned 
to  the  President  for  emergency  use  to  correct 
the  economic  Imbalance  between  the  United 
States  and  the  backward  nations  of  the 
world. 

When  the  Income  tax  amendment  is  re- 
pealed, these  frills,  this  waste,  will  go,  too, 
and  a  lot  of  btireaucrats  will  cease  to  dictate 
the  policies  of  our  Government.  There  will 
be  sufQclent  funds  to  adequately  finance  the 
Federal  Government  If  waste  and  Intermed- 
dling in  nongovernmental  functions  Is  elimi- 
nated. 

rOREICN    AID WILLTULLT    WASTED 

Engaging  In  business  In  competition  with 
private  enterprise,  foreign  aid.  farm  subsi- 
dies. Federal  aid  to  public  schools  is  wholly 
unconstitutional.  The  funds  lised  In  for- 
eign aid  are  willfully  wasted  and,  If  properly 
Investigated,  would  amount  to  a  national 
scandal.  Yet  Mr.  Fulbrtght.  head  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  In  the  U.S. 
Senate  makes  the  statement  In  the  Septem- 
ber 21  issue  of  US  News  &  World  Report  that 
the  way  to  win  the  cold  war  Is  to  spend 
more  money.  He  urges  the  President  to  In- 
crease spending  for  public  schools,  for  weap- 
ons of  defense,  for  alrbases  around  the 
world,  for  foreign  aid  and  civil  defense.  He 
dismissed  as  nonsense  the  Idea  that  the 
Nation  cannot  afford  more  spending. 

This  is  a  sample  of  the  quality  of  states- 
manship at  the  head  of  our  Nation  today. 
WMth  a  national  debt  of  approximately  $290 
billion,  as  against  approximately  $16  bil- 
lion in  1928:  with  our  national  budget  for 
1959  at  $77  billion,  leaving  an  estimated  def- 
icit of  $12  bililon  for  this  year,  as  against 
approximately  a  billion-dollar  budgev  in 
1912  and  1913.  for  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Aid  Committee  of  the  U.S  Senate  to 
make  a  statement  like  that  for  publication 
is  an  effrontery.  It  is  more  than  that — it  is 
an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  American 
people. 

Our  dollar  is  worth  47  cents  plus  today; 
our  gold  reserve  at  Port  Knox  Is  rapidly 
shrinking,  with  less  than  $20  billion  left. 
There  is  outstanding  against  this  reserve 
foreign  obligations,  according  to  recent  re- 
ports of  $12  billion  which  Is  payable  In  gold 
on  demand.  If  demand  Is  made,  our  gold  re- 
serve will  drop  to  less  than  $8  billion  and  the 
American  dollar  vrill  have  no  value  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  Its  purchasing 
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power  will  be  nil  at  home.  Legally,  we  are 
not  on  the  gold  standard,  but  watch  the 
Taloa  of  the  dollar  skid  when  the  gold  at 
Fort  Knox  U  shipped  to  Europe. 

We  are  carrying  out  to  the  letter  the  Ifarx 
plan   •■   set    forth    tn    hla    "Kanifesto." 

QAMGXa    IN    THX    KHKT7SRCHZV    VISIT 

It  la  later  than  we  think.  Mr.  Khru- 
•hchev's  visit  just  recently  is  significant — be 
sought  disarmament.  This  was  predicted 
years  ago,  and  it  was  said  the  American  peo- 
ple would  be  easily  persuaded  to  disarm. 
With  Khrushchev's  record,  would  you  trust 
hUn?  I  certainly  would  not.  President  Eisen- 
hower's Tlews  to  the  contrary  notwlthstand- 

But  the  frightening  aspect  of  this  move  by 
Khrushchev  Is  that  we  have  surrendereU  to 
the  United  Nations  the  power  to  enter  into 
•  treaty  with  other  nations  to  disarm  and, 
only  last  week,  the  United  Nations  made  it 
known  through  the  press  that  it  was  glad 
th*  Big  Four  wer^  considering  the  d^acus- 
•lon  of  disarmament,  but  their  conclusion, 
they  said,  whatever  it  might  be,  would  be 
troated  as  advisory  only  and  the  commission 
set  up  in  the  United  NaUons  would  make 
the  final  decision  In  the  matter.  With  a 
pro-Communist  organization  to  decide  these 
matters,  what  can  we  expect  from  the  United 
Nations? 

You  recently  read  of  their  present  negoti- 
ations to  socialize  South  American  nations. 
which.  If  it  takes  place,  will  so  strangle  the 
eoonomy  of  this  Nation  that  v/a  cannot  long 
endiue  even  If  we  were  net  cursed  with 
other  UU  that  are  gradually  but  surely  lead- 
ing ua  into  a  dictatorship  and  eventually 
Into  world  government.  On  October  24  Mr. 
Lodge  Joined  with  a  Russian  representaUve 
to  present  to  the  United  NaUons  a  resolution 
favoring  disarmament. 

X  am  making  a  study  of  the  Charter  of 
th«  United  Nations  in  an  attempt  to  ana'./z« 
an4  Interpret  Its  meaning  and,  although  it 
«v>n tains  no  limitations  upon  the  power  of 
the  United  Nations  and  apparently  intended 
to  conceal  more  than  it  reveals,  I  consider 
It  to  be  the  result  of  a  communistic  con- 
spiracy more  dangeroiis  to  onr  national  secu  - 
rlty  than  Soviet  Russia  Is  today,  although  I 
am  not  dlacountlng  the  dangers  Russia  pre- 
•enti  to  our  freedom. 

I  sincerely  beUeve  that  it  was  extremely 
unwise  to  invite  KhruBhch«v  to  the  United 
States.  He  will  translate  into  falsehood 
ercrything  we  said  or  did  in  every  Instance 
and  his  people  will  have  a  worse  Impreasion 
of  US  than  they  now  have. 

His  insincerity  In  proclaiming  he  favors 
peace  is  clearly  apptircnt  from  the  action  of 
the  Russian  lords  Jamming  the  Voice  of 
America  to  the  people  of  Russia  on  all  re- 
peats from  America  concerning  his  vlalt  here 
except  the  occurrence  upon  his  arrival  H<? 
has  recently  announced  he  will  aid  China  in 
recovering  Formosa.  His  henchmen  have 
treated  members  of  our  Embassy  with  total 
disrespect  and  he  is  now  fostering  Chinese 
Invasion  of  Tibet  and  Laoe 

The  worst  effect  of  his  vUlt  Is  the  loss  of 
confidence  of  those  already  enslaved  by  Rus- 
sia and  who  WDUld  be  our  strongest  support 
in  the  event  of  a  shooting  war  with  Ruasla 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  REFEREES 
Mr.  TALMADGE  Mr.  President,  nox 
that  It  has  been  established  beyond  ques- 
tion that  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  modeled  his  Federal  elec- 
tion referee  bill  after  one  of  the  infamous 
Reconstruction  Acts.  I  thinlc  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  entitled  to  ask  Mr. 
Rogers,  "Why?" 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  this  same 
Attorney  General  Rogers  has  preached. 
both  before  and  since  assuming  ihe  ofEce 


he  now  holds,  about  congested  dockets  In 
the  Federal  courts  and  the  need  for 
more  Federal  Judges  to  cope  with  the 
situation.  It  is  difiOcult  to  understand 
why,  if  the  dockets  of  our  Federal  courts 
are  a«  congested  as  Mr.  Rogers  contends 
he  would  want  to  increase  the  burden 
by  forcing  Federal  courts  to  assume  re- 
ceivership of  State  and  local  election 
machinery. 

Is  it  possible.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
congestion  is  not  so  great  as  Mr.  Rogers 
would  have  us  beheve,  but,  rather,  that 
he  wants  to  see  judges  recommended  by 
him  put  on  the  Federal  benches  of  the 
land  to  administer  such  a  law? 

And.  Mr  President,  ."^ince  most  of  the 
so-called  congestion  in  Federal  courts 
apparently  exists  in  the  large  cities  of 
the  North,  is  it  not  possible  that  Mr. 
Rogers  wants  election  referees  appointed 
by  Federal  judges  recommended  by  him 
to  assure  that  the  closely  divided  vote  In 
pivotal  metropolitan  area-s  gnes  to  the 
Republicans  rather  than  to  the  Dem- 
crats? 

Could  it  be.  Mr  President,  that  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
ia  looking  at  this  scheme  through  the 
eyes  of  a  potential  candidate  for  Vice 
President? 

Could  It  be,  Mr  President,  that  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  is 
laying  the  groundwork  for  a  revival  of 
'Davenportism'  on  a  national  scale,  with 
himself  both  appointing  the  Judges  who 
name  the  election  referees  and  then 
prosecuting  before  those  same  judges  the 
cases  their  referees  make? 

Mr.  President,  on  Uie  basis  of  the  facts 
at  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  accept  at  face 
value  Mr.  Rogers'  pious  contention  that 
his  only  interest  is  in  protecting  the  right 
to  vote  in  the  South 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  Attorney 
General  owes  the  citizens  of  this  country 
some  frank  answers  about  just  exactly 
what  he  does  have  in  mind 

Mr.  GOIXiWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre- 
tary will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  approval  of  the  acting  majority 
leader  I  ask  unaxiimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  tl.e  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


M.\NAGEMENT    OP    THE    NATION.\L 
DEBT 

Mr-  S.\LTONSTALL.  Mr  President, 
the  Pre.sidcnt  said  in  his  budget  me.ssage, 
delivered  to  this  body  on  January  18 ; 

EiTecUve  management  of  a  (  national  i  debt 
of  tills  size  requires  a  reasonable  distribution 
unong  securities  maturing  at  dllTcrent 
times.  •  •  •  As  long  as  the  rate  that  would 
have  to  be  paid  on  newly  l.ssued  bonds  ex- 
:eed3  the  present  statutory  celling  of  \\ 
percent,  it  Is  ImpoeBible  to  Issue  and  sell  any 
marketable  securities  of  over  5  years' 
maturity. 

Exclusive  reliance  on  borrowing  in  a 
imited  sector  of  the  market  is  an  expensive 
ind  inefflclent  way  to  manage  the  debt 

We  all  know,  Mr  President,  that  this 
-s  not  a  new  request ;  Piesident  Eisen- 


hower has  continuou-sly  urged  congres- 
sional action  for  almost  a  year. 

In  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  of  yesterday.  January  31.  1960.  I 
found  an  interesting  editorial  entitled 
"Realism  on  Interest  Rates."  This  piece 
discusses  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tees' recently  Lssued  study  on  employ- 
ment, economic  growth,  and  price  levels. 
It  expresse^s  both  criticism  and  support 
on  variou.s  elements  of  the  present  ad- 
m^ini.'^tration's  economic  policies. 

But  the  principal  point  of  tlie  editorial. 
Mr  President,  Is  interest  rates  on  long- 
term  Treasury  bonds,  and  here  the  ad- 
mini.stration's  policy  is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  a  newspaper  usually  concerned 
with  a.spccts  of  growth.  The  editorial, 
indeed,  claims  that  thase  who  stand  op- 
posed to  the  request  of  the  President  on 
the  removal  of  the  interest  rate  ceiling 
on  lon?-t<^nn  bonds  have  retreated  from 
reality     Also,  the  editorial  states; 

It  seems  plain  enoiigh  that  the  existence 
of  the  celling.  lar  from  hcldlng  down  In- 
terest. l«  presently  contributing  to  the  sub- 
stantial rise  of  the  Federal  interest  burden 
and  to  the  high  level  of  Interest  rates 
generally. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Williams]  also  pointed  out  to  this  body 
on  January  14  that  we  have  statistics 
which  show  generally  that  we  are  now 
paying  a  higher  .ntcrest  rate  for  short- 
term  money  than  we  are  on  20-year 
bonds. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  Senate  col- 
leagues to  support  the  President's  re- 
quest on  UfLing  the  arbitrary  and  out- 
moded 4'4  percent  celling,  and  as  soon 
as  p(xs.sible.  l>efore  the  situation  grows 
even  worse. 

I  a^k  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Rfcord  following   my   remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricohd, 
as  follows: 

Realism  on  Intxexst  Ratx.s 
The  Joint  Economic  Committee's  recum- 
mendaaon  against  lifting  the  4 '.^  percent 
Interest  rale  ceiling  on  long-term  Treasury 
bondi  seriously  marred  what.  In  many  re- 
spect*, wiis  a  highly  useful  sununary  of  Its 
year-iot.g  study  of  employment,  growth,  and 
price  le\el8  To  be  sure  there  a:e.  as  the 
RcpubUcaa  minority  complalnus.  a  number  uf 
political  overtones — such  as  the  frequent 
and  somewhat  arbitrary  choice  oX  the  yetu-s 
1953  39  to  illustrate  economic  trends  that 
might  better  be  viewed  over  a  longer  porltxl. 
But  such  diversions  can  be  understt"Ki,  If 
not  countenanced.  They  do  not  Invalidate 
the  mam  theme  of  the  report,  which  is  that 
the  country  can  do  much  better  in  economic 
growth  than  it  has  lately  done. 

On  the  interest  rate  ceiling  however,  the 
Democratic  majority  simply  retreats  from 
reality.  As  condiUona  for  lifting  the  ceil  ng. 
the  majority  Meml>er8  propose  a  number  of 
reforms  la  debt  marketing,  Includir.g  greater 
Lise  of  auction  sales,  the  dlspor.iU  of  lor.g- 
term  Issues  In  periods  of  recession  and  low- 
Interest  rates  (with  the  Ft'deral  Reserve 
Bjard  to  undertake  independent  counter- 
cyclical action  in  the  bond  market,  in  the  in- 
terest of  promoting  recovery)  and  other 
steps  calculated  to  lengthen  the  average 
maturity  of  the  debt  and  reduce  total  In- 
tercut costs.  Some  of  these  mearurcs  m.ay 
have  much  merit.     But  as  RepubUcan  Scn- 
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ator  Javits  observes  in  his  supplemental 
views,  "they  are  not  hkely  to  change  mate- 
rially the  debt  management  problems  facing 
the  country  right  now  "  The  minority  urges 
that  Congress  promptly  remove  the  4-4  per- 
cent ceiling,  as  the  President  repeatediy  has 
rec nested.  And  two  Democratic  Members, 
Reoreeentatlves  Bolling  and  Coffin  grant 
tbsit  ■there  is  no  logical  reason  for  an  arbi- 
trary 4'4    percent  celling   ' 

As  the  Republican  dissent  notes,  'refusal 
to  abolish  the  4  ;.4 -percent  interest  rate 
ceiling  provides  no  celling  on  Interest  at  aU. 
It  simply  places  a  ceiling  on  matvu-ilies  (5 
years  I,  thus  forcing  the  Treasury  to  com- 
pete with  the  multitude  of  short-term  bor- 
rowers, sending  these  rates  higher  and 
higher  ■'  There  is  sound  reason  to  agree 
with  the  minority's  observation  that  a  long- 
term  bond  might  well  have  sold  for  less 
than  the  5-percent- pliis  rate  commanded  by 
the  last  short-term  Treasury  offering.  As  a 
result  of  its  confinement,  by  law.  to  the 
short-term  market,  the  Treasury  has  been 
obliged  to  increase  its  maturities  in  the 
under-S-year  category  substantially.  The 
average  maturity  oi  the  debt  fell  last  vear 
from  a  high  of  4  years  9  months  to  4  years  4 
months 

Nd  doubt  there  are  many  Members  of 
Congress  who  refuse  to  support  removal  of 
the  long-term  interest  celling  largely  because 
this  appears,  on  ite  surface,  ti.  bf  a  move  to- 
ward higher  Interest  cosu — <jr  perhaps  mere- 
ly because  the  subject  In  a  difflcult  one  to 
explain  But  li  seems  plain  enough  that 
the  existence  of  the  ceiling,  f.ir  from  hold- 
ing down  Interest  is  presently  contributing 
to  the  subRiaiUlal  rise  of  the  Federal  interest 
taurc  en  und  to  the  high  le\el  of  .nterest  rates 
generally  Unless  Congress  me.ms  to  leave 
the  rreaaury  in  a  well-nigh  impossible  situa- 
tion m  me«-ting  the  forihcoming  burden  of 
refinancing,  it  ought  to  rise  above  the 
political  fray--  rather  than  leave  undone,  ' 
as  VCr  Javits  said  •Romethlng  which  is  in 
the  fistlonal  interest 
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AGRICULTURES  MEN  OF  THE  YEAR 
AWARDS  IN  GEORGIA,  FLORIDA. 
AND  ALABAMA 

Mr  RUSSELL  Mr  Pie.sident.  the 
Progres.sive  Farmer  magazine,  in  its 
January  1960  i.ssue.  devoted  an  article  to 
the  publication  .s  choices  for  Agriculture's 
Men  of  the  Year  Awards  in  the  State.s  of 
Georgia.  Florida,  and  Alabama 

In  my  own  State  the  coveted  honor 
went  to  the  Honorable  Phil  Campbell. 
Mr  Campbell  is  the  commissioner  of 
agriculture  of  my  State  He  is  one  of  the 
able  younK  public  servants  who  is  devot- 
ing iiimself  to  the  field  of  agriculture, 
and  I  publicly  commend  him  for  his 
manj  accomplishments,  which  have 
bi-ouf:ht  thus  recognition  from  .such  an 
authoritative  source 

Mr.  President.  I  also  noted  that  the 
Florida  award  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Frank  L  Holland,  of  WinU-r  Haven.  Fla  . 
who  is  the  brotiier  of  my  good  friend  and 
our  admired  colleague  in  the  Senate. 
Spessard  L  Holland  It  i.s  evident  that 
ability  in  the  agricultural  field  is  among 
the  many  talenus  inherent  in  the  Holland 
family.  The  Senator  from  Florida  i  Mr. 
Holland)  has  served  with  great  distinc- 
tion for  many  years  on  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and. 
in  my  opinion,  is  perhaps  the  best  in- 
formej  man  in  the  United  States  on  all 
phases  of  the  culture  of  citrus  fruits. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  ;he  article  from  the  Progressive 
Farmer,    together    with    related    stories 


from  the  Wintei-  Haven  Herald  and  the 
Lakeland  Ledger,  two  of  Florida's  out- 
standing newspapers,  be  printed  in  the 

Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair  >.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr  Campbell— A  Litelonc  Farmer  Working 
roR  Farm  People 
Phil  Campbell,  Georgia's  commissioner  of 
agriculture,  has  proved  friend  to  both  farmer 
and  all  other  citizens  of  the  State  In  these 
among  numerous  other  ways: 

He  helped  put  in  a  quality  program  on 
State  farm  markets.  Georgia  farmers  are 
encouraged  to  produce  and  sell  high-quality 
fruit  and  vegetables.  He  helped  plan  and 
complete  the  building  of  a  tlO  million  At- 
lanta State  farmers  market.  He  started 
major  Improvements  on  other  Georgia  farm 
markets 

He  launched  a  program  to  get  rid  of  bru- 
cellosis in  Georgia  cattle  by  i960.  This  has 
saved  thousands  of  dollars  for  Georgia 
farmers  Now  157  of  the  States  159  counties 
have  been  cleaned  up 

He  started  a  program  to  promote  meat- 
type  hogs  in  Georgia  and  to  improve  sell- 
ing of  these,  so  farmers  would  get  better 
prices 

He    has     worked     to    Improve    quality     of 
Georgia-produced    eggs       In    spite    of    price 
dlffloulties   Georgia  8  egg  industry  is  growing. 
In  cvxjperation  with  other  southern  com- 
missloiieis  of  agriculture    he  has  helped  get 
Federal  funds  to  get  nd  of  screwworms  and 
fire  anu  in  Georgia      He  u  also  behind  the 
program  to  ^tet  nd  of  whlte-frlnged  beetles. 
He  helped  »t«rt  inspection  of  poultry  proc- 
essing plants  to  protect  buyers  and  promote 
almost  nationwide  selling  of  Georgia  broilers. 
In    2  967    he    led    a   movement    by    Georgia 
farmers     which     gives     tobacco     growers     a 
say-so'   in  opening  of    tobacco  markets   in 
their  State. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  extension 
service  and  the  crop  reporting  service,  he 
has  published  a  farm  history  of  each  county 
of  Ge<jrgia 

Mr  Campbell,  a  liatlve  of  Clarke  County. 
Ga..  has  been  a  dairy  and  cotton  farmer 
since  he  was  18  He  milked  cows  and  grew 
cotton  on  his  Oconee  County  farm  while 
studying  agriculture  at  the  University  of 
Georgia  He  was  elected  commissioner  of 
agriculture  in  1954  and  reelected  In  1958 
He  has  continued  to  live  on  and  operate  his 
farm  near  WatkinsvUle. 


Mr    Holland — Ri:sF.ARCH   Has   Led   to   Varied 

SEKVrCE 

Prank  Lassetter  Holland  has  not  only 
worked  for.  but  has  .■spoken  and  fought  for 
Florida  farmer.s  for  more  than  three  decades. 
.\!-  manager  of  the  Florida  Agricultural 
Research  Institute  since  its  founding  early 
Hi  1933  he  and  hi.<i  organization  have  coop- 
erated m  every  proper  way  with  public  agen- 
cies and  institutions  and  other  farm  groups 
for  the  good  of  Floridu  agriculture  and  Its 
people. 

The  institute  began  with  11  members  It 
now  has  46  commercial  and  coof>erative  fer- 
tilizer and  pesticide  manufacturers  working 
closely  together.  The  institute  encourages 
research  U)  find  the  best  fertilization  pro- 
gram for  specific  crops  and  soils — the  pro- 
gram that  will  produce  highest  returns  from 
t,he  dollar.^  invested  in  fertilizer.  It  works 
t<>  find  the  m<^st  efTective  control.s  for  plant 
iiw^ects  and  diseases:  and  to  obtain  legisla- 
tion fair  to  both  consumer  and  manufac- 
turer, insisting  on  proper  labeling,  sampling, 
and  Inspection  to  protect  the  consumer 

"The  Florida  Agricultural  Research  Insti- 
tute   is   .ilways   ready    to    lend    a    hand    with 


research  but  never  attempu  to  influence 
research  results.  '  says  Dr.  J  R  Beckenbach, 
director  of  the  Florida  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  "As  soon  as  our  research 
shows  the  most  desirable  plant  nutrition  pro- 
gram, F.'^RI  and  us  member  companies  adopt 

As  one  of  the  organizers  and  first  chairman 
of  the  Florida  Agricultural  Council.  Mr  Hol- 
land has  helped  obtain  more  nearly  adequate 
State  appropriations  for  agricultural  re- 
search and  exten.sion  work  He  is  secretary 
of  the  Florida  conference  group,  composed 
of  representatives  of  grower  organlzatior.£. 
industry,  and  college.  This  group  has  pre- 
sented the  views  of  Florida  iigrlculture 
before  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
and  Congress. 

He  has  served  as  president  of  the  Florida 
State  Horticultural  Society,  one  of  the  oldest 
organizations  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 
with  wldespiead  influence  in  all  horticul- 
tural fields  In  1954.  Frank  L  Holland  re- 
ceived the  Florida  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation's  award  of   distinction. 

iFrom    the    Winter    Haven    Herald.    Winter 

Haven,  Polk  County.  Fla  .  Jan.  15,  1960) 
A  Deserved  Honor  for  F^nk  L  Holland 
Frank  L  Holland  one  of  Winter  Havens 
most  respected  professional  men  and  civic 
leaders,  has  been  honored  b\-  being  named 
recipient  of  the  1959  Man  of  the  Year  in 
Service  to  Agriculture  in  Florida  award  by 
the    Progressive    Farmer,    foremost    agricul- 


tural Journal  of  the  South  It  was  the  sec- 
ond  time  in  14  years  that  a  Winter  Haven 
man  was  so  honored.  Dr.  Arthur  F  Camp, 
former  head  of  the  State  cltriu  experiment 
station  at  Lake  Alfred,  having  received  the 
award  in  1946. 

We  know  of  no  Ploridlan  more  deserving 
of  the  award  than  Mr.  Holland,  who  ha*  t)een 
head    of    the   Florida    Agricultural    Research 
Institute  here  since  its  organization  in  1933. 
Under  hU  experienced  guidance  the  Institute 
has  grown  to  represent  46  fertilizer  and  in- 
secticide firms  in  Florida  and  its  contribution 
to  the  agricultural  and  hortlcultxiral  growth 
of   the  State  has   been  most   impressive  and 
far   reaching.      Holland    has   proved    himself 
truly  the  man  for  the  place  in  his  business 
connections    as    he    has    in    the    many    and 
varied   civic   activities  that   have   made   him 
a    most    valuable    citi2sen   of    Winter    Haven. 
Outstanding  has  been  his  service   as   chair- 
man    of     the     citrus     committee     of     the 
chamber  of  commerce  for  many  years.     Ex- 
ecutive   Vice   President    E.    L     Davis    of   the 
chamber   speaks   with   deep   appreciation    of 
Hollands  assistance  in  an  advisory  capacity 
in  helping  Winter  Haven  obtain  the  «!  mU- 
lion    USDA    citrus    research    laboratory,    the 
new  State  plant  board  building,  and  the  new 
facilities   of   the   State  Canners   Association. 
He  has  also  served  the  community  In  various 
other  capyaclties  and  all  spell  out  a  high  type 
of    leadership   which    he   has    also    given    to 
State    horticultural    and    agricultural    inter- 
ests.    The  Herald  and  all  Winter  Haven  ex- 
tends congratulations  on  this  much-deserved 
.'•ecognition. 

From  the  Lakeland   i  Fla  i    Ledger.  January 
1960) 

Prank  Holland  Honored  for  Agricultural 
Work 

Winter  Haven. — Prank  L.  Holland,  man- 
ager of  the  Florida  Agricultural  Research  In- 
-■■titute.  h.-is  been  named  1959  Man  of  the  "Tear 
lor  Florida  Agriculture  by  the  Progressive 
Parmer  magazine 

The  announcement  of  the  award  was  made 
l)y  Alexander  Nunn,  executive  editor  of  the 
magazine  which  is  received  regularly  by 
1,400,000  southern  farm  families.  A  story 
about  the  selection  of  Holland  as  Man  of  the 
Vear  appears  in  the  January  issue  of  the 
magiizlne,  Nunn  said. 
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Holland,  a  brother  of  US.  Senator 
^vsBAjtD  L.  HoLLAKD.  Of  Bartow,  has  been  as- 
sociated with  the  Florida  Agricultural  R©- 
■earch  InstltutA  since  It  was  founded  In 
1933.  Since  Its  Inception,  the  Institute  has 
grown  from  a  membiershlp  of  11  to  a  group 
of  46  commercial  and  cooperative  rertlUzer 
and  pesticide  manxifacturers  working  to  Im- 
prove Florida  agriculture. 

caop  rarnuzATiON  rxskasch  co>fDUCTn) 
The  Institute  encourages  research  to  find 
the  most  eifectlTe  fertilization  prograria  Tor 
specific  crops  and  soils,  and  for  the  most  ef- 
fective controls  for  plant  disease  and  in- 
sects. It  also  works  for  better  farm  legisla- 
tion and  legislation  to  protect  the  consumer 
through  proper  labeling,  sampling  and  In- 
spection. 

Holland's  career  in  agricultural  Improve- 
ment work  In  Florida  has  brought  him  pre- 
vious honors.  In  1954  he  received  the  awr4rd 
of  distinction  of  the  Florida  Prvut,  and  Veg- 
etable AssociaUon. 

He  helped  organize  and  was  flrst  chairman 
of  the  Florida  Agricultural  Ccuncll:  he  '.s 
secretary  of  the  Florida  Conference  Group. 
composed  of  representatives  of  grower  or- 
ganizations, Indtistrlal  establishments  and 
colleges;  and  he  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Florida  State  Horticultural  SoriPty  one  .  r 
the  oldest  organizations  of  Its  kind  in  .-Amer- 
ica. 

A  native  of  Bartow.  Holland  attended  Bar- 
tow public  schools  before  entering  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  where  he  earned  a  degree 
in  agriculture. 

WORLD  WAR  I  vmaiAN 

He  entered  the  Army  during  his  last  year 
at  the  university  and  during  World  War  I 
commanded  a  company  of  Infantry  overseas. 

The  day  after  his  discharge  from  the  .\rmy 
he  obtained  a  Job  with  a  citrus  grower  ;u 
Poli  County,  and  since  that  time  has  been 
associated  with  citrus  industry  in  ail  of  its 
phases. 

In  1927  he  Joined  the  extension  service  of 
Florida  as  Polk  County  agricultural  agent,  a 
post  he  held  until  his  resignation  In  19 :j:j 
to  Join  the  Florida  Agricultural  Research 
Institute. 

He  has  been  a  resident  of  Winter  Haven 
since  1933  and  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  the  American  Legion,  the  Elks  Lodge, 
and  the  Bartow  Chamber   of  Commerce 

Holland  and  his  wife,  the  former  Mi.ss 
Dorothy  Biu-wright,  of  Bartow,  live  at  324 
Avenue  B.  NE. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr  President,  will 
my  distinguished  senior  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  colleague 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  commend  my  dis- 
tinguished senior  colleague  for  insert- 
ing the  articles  in  the  Record.  And  I 
also  commend  the  Progressive  Farmer 
mAgazine  for  the  selection  of  these  out- 
standing men. 

Mr.  President,  I  particularly  desire  to 
say  a  word  about  Georgia's  dustinsjuished 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  the  Honor- 
able Phil  Campbell.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia. 
representing  Oconee  County,  when  I  was 
Governor  of  the  State.  He  made  hi.s  liv- 
ing, while  he  was  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  milking  cows  and 
growing  cotton  on  a  farm  in  Oconee 
County.  He  served  in  the  general  as- 
sembly, while  he  made  a  living  doing 
the  same  kind  of  wort.  He  was  elected 
the  coounissioner  of  agriculture  of  our 
State.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia.   He  has  earned  and  richly  deserves 


all  of  the  honors  which  have  t)een  be- 
stowed upon  him.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  my  distinguished  senior  colleague 
[Mr.  RussjXLl  in  paying  tribute  to  Mr. 
Campbell. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  to  my  colleague  for  associating 
himself  with  the  statement  I  have  made 
and  for  his  own  remarks  about  Commis- 
sioner Campbell.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
higher  tribute  which  he  could  have  paid 
any  individual  than  the  statement  he 
made,  that  Commissioner  Campbell  had 
been  able  to  make  a  living  on  the  farm 
for  the  past  7  years.  That  is  a  real  ac- 
complishment. 


DR.  ISRAEL  GOLDSTEIN  TO  DEIJVER 
INVOCATION  IN  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  KEATING,  Mr.  President,  I  call 
attention  to  the  facr  that  Dr.  Israel 
Goldstem.  rabbi  of  Congregation  Bnai 
Jeshurun  in  New  York  City,  is  to  offer  the 
invocation  this  morning  m  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Dr.  Gold.sttin's  invocation  marks  the 
lOOih  anniversary  of  the  flrst  prayer  de- 
avered  by  a  rabbi  before  the  House.  This 
■look  place  on  Febiuary  1,  1860,  a:id  was 
delivered  by  Dr,  Morris  J.  Raphail,  then 
rabbi  of  Congregation  B'nai  Jeshurun. 
;3r  Raphalls  prayer  of  100  years  ago  re- 
:1ected  the  tension  and  anxiety  of  a  na- 
tion on  the  brink  of  a  great  and  costly 
Civil  War.  Times  have  changed,  but  the 
patriotism  and  loyalty  of  American  Jews 
lemain  strong. 

Mr.  President.  Dr,  Goldstein's  prayer 
is  not  a  beginning.  It  marks  a  100th 
anniversary  It  is  a  significant  reminder 
C'f  the  large  and  extremely  significant 
role  which  Jews  have  played  in  the  his- 
tory of  o'Oi-  Naticn. 


AN.\LYSIS  OP  PRESIDENT  EISEN- 
HOWER S  FARM  PROPOSALS 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  sent  me 
an  analysis  of  President  Eisenhowers 
farm  proposals  which  shows  that  the  ad- 
ministration recommendation."?  would 
curing  the  next  4  years:  increase  farm 
output;  sharply  reduce  farm  prices;  and 
s  gnificantly  drop  total  farm  cash  re- 
ceipts 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  had 
sont  me  a  29-page  analysis  in  reply  to 
n.y  reque.>t  last  year  of  Secretary  Ben- 
son to  speil  out  for  the  Congress  the  ef- 
fect of  the  Eisenhower  proposals  on 
farmers  in  coming  years. 

The  farmers  of  America  are  hereby 
put  on  notice  that  their  pre.sently  de- 
pressed income  will,  according  to  the 
administration  itself,  fail  even  further 
if  the  President's  recommendations  are 
put  into  effect.  Already  suJTermg  from 
a  7-year  depression,  the  farmer  is  here- 
with told  by  the  administration's  own 
experts  that  the  Eisenhower  program 
spells  a  further  and  deeper  depression. 

To  make  it  worse,  farmers  can  rea- 
sonably expect  a  development  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  does  not  as- 
sume; that  la  that  the  prices  farmers 
pay  both  for  production  and  family  liv- 
ing co.st  will  continue  to  ri.'^e  relentlessly 


in  the  next  4  years  as  they  have  in  the 
past  4.  If  they  do  so  the  farmers'  di- 
minishing cash  receipts  will  be  eroded 
another  huge  10  p*'rcent  by  1963. 

So  the  farmer  is  on  notice  from  this 
administration  that  witn  all  the  rosy 
forecasts  of  a  vast  growth  in  American 
wealth  and  prosperity,  the  farmer  is 
going  to  be  left  out;  that  he  will  remain 
the  No.  1  victim  of  economic  injustice. 
In  this  anahsi.s  t'le  administration  Is 
admitting  that  it  knows  this  and  that  it 
is  planning  it  that  way. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  report 
projects  an  increase  of  about  6  percent 
in  farm  output  during  the  period  1960 
throuKh  1963. 

The  Department  analysis  would  antici- 
pate, under  the  Eisenhower  propor,als.  a 
drop  of  from  10  percent  to  12  percent  in 
farm  prices  during  the  period. 

The  .smaller  drop  would  be  expected 
under  the  first  of  two  alternative  admin- 
istration prcposal.s — a  '  tran.sitional  pro- 
gram" with  a  35  percent  increase  in  the 
soil  conservation  reserve,  combined  with 
"somf  progress  towards  less  rigid  sup- 
port for  wheat,  tobacco,  and  peanuts." 
but  with  other  programs  remaining  much 
the  same  as  at  present. 

The  other  administration  alternative, 
a  -no  control  '  program,  assumes  "the 
average  level  of  supports  for  most  of  the 
major  mandatory  commodities  adjusted 
moderately  downward  and  controls  re- 
moved on  all  commodities  except  to- 
bacco.' It  would  also  cut  the  conserva- 
tion reservf-  to  20  million  acres. 

The  report  predicts  a  drop  in  cash  re- 
ceipts for  farmers  of  $400  million  under 
the  •tran.sitional"  program,  from  $31  8 
billion  in  1960  to  $31.4  billion  in  1963. 
It  anticipates  a  decrease  of  $1.6  billion 
in  cash  receipts— from  $32  4  to  $30  8— if 
the  "'no  control"  program  were  adopted. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a 
letter  which  I  have  received  from  True 
D,  Morse,  Acting:  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, together  with  a  copy  of  the  ex- 
tremely significant  report  referred  to. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  this  ls  the 
first  time  the  Df[>artment  of  Agriculture 
has  ever  told  the  .American  people  what 
the  consequences  of  its  own  proposals 
will  be  Lf  Congress  puts  them  into  effect. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

DEPARTMEffT    or    ACRICtTLTTHE. 

OFFICX    of    THr    SSCRETART 

Waihington.  DC  ,  January  29,  I960. 
Hon.  William  Proxmihe. 
US.  Senate, 

DiAB  Se»»ato«  Phoxmike:  This  Is  In  reply 
to  your  request  for  an  Rnalysls  of  the  eco- 
nomic eflecu  on  agriculture  that  might  re- 
sult from  the  adoption  uf  the  Presidents 
proposals  with  respect  to  farm  price  sup- 
ports. 

As  you  know,  the  President  s  me?;  age  of 
l.vst  J.uiuary  did  not  attempt  to  fc^rmulate 
a  farm  procrram  In  any  final  or  rigid  form, 
but  rather  urRfd  that  Congr^^.s  take  steps  to 
establlfih  more  realistic  and  flexible  levels  of 
price  8upp<irt  and  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
casing  production  controls  In  the  light  of 
thi.s.  It  seemed  to  our  analy^u  that  the  best 
way  of  obtaining  the  type  of  estimates  In 
which  yovi  are  Interested  was  to  make  them 
under  a  number  of  alternative  assumptions 
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li.vcl',ing  a  fairly  cr  usiderhble  range  In  the 
prlc?  support  level  and  tJbe  degree  of  produc- 
tion control  involved. 

Though  the  actual  work  in  response  to  your 
r»»qi  est  was  undertaken  early  last  year,  it  was 
several  monttia  before  a  reasonable  satls- 
fart-)ry  set  of  preliminary  figures  could  be 
obtiiined  for  such  a  comprehensive  project. 
Whi;e  these  preliminary  figures  were  being 
rtvi'wcd  we  received  other  request*  for 
projections  of  a  similar  analytic  nature  and, 
in  o.aiLing  these,  advantage  was  lalten  of  new 
-statistics  relating  to  the  current  year  and  of 
the  resuluv  of  studies  that  had  been  made 
of  longtime  trends  in  crop  yields.  It  was 
thought  very  desirable,  therefore,  to  reex- 
amlre  the  preliminary  analysis  made  in  re- 
spon»e  to  yuur  request  in  the  light  of  fiome 
of  our  subsequent  work  and  to  make  the 
material  submitted  ae  up  to  date  as  posf  ible 

Ac.'ordingly.  we  are  transmitting  to  yuu 
the  final  results  of  the  work  undertaken  at 
your  request.  The  projections  involved  h.i\e 
been  prepared  by  career  technlciaxis  of  the 
Depa-tment  In  as  objective  a  way  as  the  basic 
uata  dnd  existing  analytic  methods  permit. 

Your  attention  is  especially  called  ui  the 
preliminary  dJscniwJon  of  the  limitation  of 
study's  of  thl^  type.  We  all  know  that,  in 
txylru:  to  visualize  tlie  effe^-t  of  a  comprehen- 
sive (  rogram  over  a  period  of  year^,  there  is 
a  considerable  latitude  f'>r  individual  Judg- 
ment However,  we  believe  that  cjo-eful 
htudy  and  Judicious  use  nr  the  estimates  will 
throw  light  upon  the  Implications  of  varlotis 
^irop-xialR  to  alter  present  farm  programs 
sint-erely  yours, 

TiTTE    D      MOR.'E 

Acting   Secretary 

ANALTSla  OF  CFRTATN  AL  tern  ATT 

Farm  Pkocrams 

II*TK<>Dt'C*nON' 

The  purpose  of  this  analy.sls  Is  to  Indicate 
the  appruxlmate  effects  of  si>ecifled  fr^rm 
programs  on  agriculture  output,  prices  re- 
ceived by  farmers,  and  farm  income  over 
the  next  4  to  5  years.  The  alternative  pro- 
grams considered  are  based  in  general  on 
the  Idea  that  mandatary  supjx)rt8  be  related 
to  a  i>ercenUige  of  rtcent  average  market 
prices,  and  th.it  steady  progre^.-  be  made  In 
the   reUxatioii    of   production    conuols. 

KPKTIAL    PROBLCMA    IMVOLV£D 

Analysis  of  the  economic  Impact  of  farm 
prograjn  prop-^jfitus  of  this  nature  is  es- 
peciall,-  dlfTicult  because  of  the  l.ict  that 
they  necej.sarlly  call  for  a  o  nslderable  de- 
gree or  nexlbiUty  and  adniinlstratn  e  dls- 
cretifjn.  This  feature  ts  not  of  course. 
unique  to  recrni  ly  profx^^d  programs  In 
the  Ag-icultitral  Adjustment  Act  of  1038.  for 
example,  the  prescribed  loan  levels  lor 
wheat.  cott<  n.  corn,  and  rice  ranged  from 
62  to  75  per.ent  of  parity.  However,  the 
fart  r«m.uns  that  proffrrimi.  of  thi.s  type 
imply  nfi  absolute  level  of  pric«  support 
or  degree  ol  production  control,  but  rather 
a  wide  range  of  possibUity  lor  l>oth  The 
only  practicable  way  to  analyze  the  impact 
of  Bucli  a  program  is  to  estimate  the  re- 
suits  under  a  number  of  alternative  aa- 
bumpiltnia.  each  of  which  necessarily  in- 
volTe.s  a  considerable  degree  e.f  artiflciaiity. 
but  c.ui  svrve  ii  indicate  the  range  of  result* 
t*»  whi^h  various  combinations  of  pric« 
supports.  priKluciion  controls,  and  export 
bulHUlus  might  lead. 

RH  ATIOK  TO  OTHTK  ANALT!»TS 

Altho  igh  the  present  study  rppre!eent.t  a 
special  analytic  effort.  It  Is  built  upon  and 
related  to  a  nnmber  of  analyses  previously 
published  bv  the  Department  Between 
IPSfi  and  1957  ••evfral  studies  of  the  effects 
of  Hlt^rnatlye  farm  programs  have  been 
prepared  at  the  direction  of  the  Congress. 
The  moet  relerant  of  these  were:  "AltCTTia- 
tlve  Metliods  for  Supporting  Prices  to  Parm- 
er* .ind  Coutrolllng  Production  of  Milk  and 
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Butterfaf  (1956)  ;  "A  Study  frf  Various  Two- 
Price  Systems  of  Price  Support  and  Mar- 
keting Which  Ciould  Be  Made  AppUcable  to 
Rice*  (1965):  "Various  Methods  for  Sup- 
porting the  Prloe  of  Cotton"  (1966);  and 
•Possible  Methods  of  Improving  the  Peed- 
Grain  Program'  (1957).  On  Its  own  initia- 
tive the  Department  also  published  a  study 
Estimate  of  Cost  of  Programs  for  Prl<e 
Support  by  Direct  Payments'  in  October 
1957  The  present  analysis  is  in  a  real  sense 
a  coiuinuatlan  of  these  earlier  studies,  br,th 
In  terms  of  estimating  procedures  u.sed  and 
program  implications.  In  recent  months. 
I960  65  projections  of  agricultural  prices 
and  production  imder  specified  assumptions 


wea-e    prepared    at    the    request    of   Senator 
KiKKDia.     The  sbme  basic  methods  of  an- 
alysis  have   been  used   in   all   these   studies 
although  differences   in  major   assumptions 
lead  to  different  results. 

BASIC   ASST-MpnONS 

Oicrall  economic  fTamevrork 
For  the  economy  as  a  whole.  It  is  aasumed 
that  upward  trends  In  population,  produc- 
tivity, and  real  income  per  capita  will  con- 
tinue: and  that  retail  prices  and  prices 
paid  by  farmers  will  not  rise  signlflcantlv 
above  current  levels.  The  projections  cor- 
responding to  these  aseumptions  are  shown 
in  the  following  table : 


Tablk   1.    -Overall  ecnnomi-c  a^aumption^ 
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PKOGRAM    ASSUMPTIONS 

The  number  of  specific  program  astump- 
tion.s  th:,i  Could  be  made  under  the  present 
proposals  are  very  large  indeed.  With  re- 
spect to  prtKluction  controls,  for  example, 
one  might  assume  no  controls  over  the  next 
.1  years,  fairly  strict  controls,  or  some  pro- 
gression from  fairly  strict  controls  to  no 
controls.  With  respect  to  price  supporu, 
many  combinatlon.s  are  aL-^o  possible,  such 
as  90  percent  of  the  jirevlous  3-year  ruer- 
age  applied  generally.  75  percent  of  that 
aver;ige  applied  generally,  or  something  in 
betwetn.  With  respect  to  exjxaos.  various 
le^els  of  c<jmmerclal  sales,  subsidized  sales. 
or  grants  for  economic  development  might 
be  a,ssuined  After  examining  a  ccnsld'^rable 
number  of  poe.sible  alternaUves.  three  were 
selected  for  intensive  analysis,  although  the 
Impllcatioiif;  of  several  others  will  be  dis- 
cussed. The  three  program  :tS8umptions  are 
as  follow.s : 

1.  That  present  programs  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  cotton,  corn,  rice,  and  dairy  prod- 
uct* and  that  support  levels  for  other  major 
mandatory  commodities  (wheat  tobacco,  and 
peanuts)  are  90  percent  ol  the  average  price 
received  for  the  8  preceding  years,  plus  a 
degree  of  control  FufBclent  to  keep  produc- 
tion (.4  tobacco  and  peanuts  in  line  with 
normal  domestic  consumption  and  recent 
levels  of  export.  For  wheat,  controls  are  ns- 
sumc-d  to  be  suffirieiuly  stringent  to  bring 
about  a  graaual  reduction  iu  stocks.  It  is 
also  assumed  that  a  conservation  reserve 
program  Is  In  effect.  Opinions  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  desirable  acreage  reserve  level 
vary  considerably  within  a  range  of  about  30 
to  .SO  million  acres,  and  no  attempt  was 
made  to  establish  any  particular  optimum 
level.  For  analytical  purpose*,  however.  It 
was  assumed  that  acreage  within  that  pro- 
gram Increases  gradually  to  a  level  of  about 
40  million  acres  by  the  end  of  the  period. 
In  the  following  wrlteup.  this  group  of  as- 
sumptions is  referred  to  as  the  "ti-ansiUonal"' 
program,  or  program  I. 

2.  That  the  ma>or  commodities  for  which 
price  supports  are  mandatory  are  supported 
at  90  percent  of  the  average  price  received 
by  farmers  for  the  8  preceding  yean  and 
that,  except  for  tobooco.  no  produeCloB  con- 
trols are  In  effect.  Under  this  aet  of  assump- 
tions, the  conservauon  reserre  program  Is 
held    at   the   iy59   level   of  about  30  million 


acres.    This  set  of  assumptions  is  referred  to 
as  "no  controls"  or  program  II. 

3.  That  the  prices  of  the  major  mandatory 
1  ommodltle*  are  supported  at  90  percent  of 
the  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  the 
3  preceding  years,  but  with  a  degree  of  con- 
trr.l  sufficient  to  keep  production  of  this 
group  of  commodities,  except  corn  and  dairy 
products,  in  line  with  normal  domestic  and 
recent  levels  of  exports  The  assumption  of 
a  conservation  reserve  ricmg  to  40  million 
acres  is  also  retained.  During  the  course  of 
the  analysis,  It  developed  that  the  results  un- 
der this  set  of  assumptions  were  not  slgnifl- 
c  lutly  different  from  those  under  the  "trans- 
MJonal"  program.  Hence,  this  analysis  is 
focused  on  the  "tranRltlonar'  and  "no  con- 
trols" progratns.  with  only  limited  reference 
V-v  this  tlilrd  set  of  asEumptious. 

Under  each  of  the  Uu^ee  program  assump- 
tions it  is  further  assumed  that  for  the  prin- 
cipal export  crops  the  relatively  high  levels  of 
exports  reached  during  recent  years  will  be 
maintained  over  the  next  4  or  6  years, 
whether  through  commercial  exports.  Gov- 
ernment programs,  or  some  combination  of 
both.  This  Is  In  line  with  the  efforts  being 
made  to  find  additional  outlets  for  our  farm 
product*  abroad  in  the  Interest  of  promoting 
])eace   and   economic   development. 

The  flrst.  or  "transitional."  assumption  is 
used  because  It  recognizes  the  possibility 
that  the  present  programs  for  cotton,  corn, 
rice,  and  dairy  products  may  well  be  con- 
tinued without  great  change,  but  that  some 
progress  may  be  made  toward  less  rigid  sup- 
port levels  for  wheat,  tobacco,  and  peanuts. 
The  second,  or  "no  controls."  set  of  assump- 
tions Is  designed  to  show  the  results  if  the 
average  level  of  support  for  most  of  the  major 
miindatory  oommoditics  is  adjusted  moder- 
ately downward  and  controls  are  removed  on 
all  commodities  except  tobacco.  In  this  lat- 
ter caae.  controls  were  retained  for  tobacco 
because  of  the  small  acreage  involved,  the 
great  xiccertaint^  as  to  what  would  iiappen 
if  oootrok  were  dropped  and  the  fact  that 
caatroin  on  tobctoeo  bare  bean  raUtiyaly 
stwoeaaful.  wltb  tobaooo  gmweia  apfaortnc 
acreage  limltatloaa  on  most  type*  toy  beaTy 
majortttes. 

TIte  eettma«ea  arrived  st  under  ITimi  two 
aaMiinpttaas  are  Aawm  in  «onaMeraMe  de- 
tail The  basic  tables  for  tSie  prlnctpal  00m- 
mod.tJes  affected  by  price  ruirport  programs 
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typically  show   producuon,  prices,  cash  re- 
olpU,    exports,    acreage,    and    changes    In 


Since  a  flexible  range  of  price  supports 
between  75  and  00  percent  of  the  aTerage 
market  price  during  the  Inunedlately  preced- 
ing years  has  been  widely  dlACussed,  the 
quesUon  may  well  be  raJaed  as  to  why  a  set  of 
estimates  Is  not  presented  across  the  board 
at  the  75- percent  level.  The  reason  for  thU 
Is  that  XXnen  have  been  no  Indications  that 
supports  at  this  level  would  be  employed 
generally  or  for  any  extended  period.  How- 
erer,  there  may  be  Instances  where  It  would 
be  desirable  to  reduce  supports  toward  this 
lower  level,  and  the  Implications  of  these  will 
be  discussed  separately  after  presentation  of 
the  results  arrived  at  under  the  two  principal 
analytic  assximptlous. 

LimitatiOTUs  of  the  itudy 

Any  analysU  of  this  type  Ls  subject  to  a 
number  of  important  limitations  that  must 
be  borne  In  mind  if  the  results  are  to  be 
\isefully  Interpreted.  Accordingly,  these  will 
be  dlsciused  In  some  detail. 

1.  The  estimates  presented  are  built  on  a 
review  of  average  statistical  relationships 
between  supply,  prices,  and  consumption 
and  longtime  trends,  toegther  with  the  Judg- 
ment of  specialists  in  the  respective  com- 
modity fields.  The  Individual  commodity 
estimates  are  not  of  uniform  reliability. 
Statistical  Information  and  tnowledg;e  of 
eoonomlc  relationships  differ  widely  among 
ooaunodltles.  The  production  response  of 
crops  that  have  been  under  control  for  long 
periods  are  particularly  dlfflcult  to  estimate 
under  competitive  co/.-lltlona  Unfortu- 
nately, this  applies  to  two  of  the  moet  im- 
portant and  controversial  crops,  namely, 
cotton  and  wheat.  ^u-ther,  margins  of 
trror  are  especially  wide  for  crops  whose 
acreage  and  production  are  normally  verr 
anaU. 

2.  Xstimates  of  commodity  aggregates 
tend  to  be  more  reliable  than  those  for  in - 
lUndual  oommodltiea.  and  larger  aggregates 
tend  to  be  more  reliable  than  smaller  ones. 
Tlius.  it  would  normally  be  expected  that 
MiUinatea  for  a  large  crop  such  as  com 
would  be  subject  to  a  smaller  percentage  of 
error  than  for  a  small  crop  such  as  rye;  that 
Mtimatee  for  grains  as  a  total  would  be  more 
•ocurate  than  the  estimates  for  any  single 
grain;  and  that  estimates  for  the  total  of 
all  crops  would  be  more  acc\trate  than  those 
for  subaggregates.  such  as  food  grains  and 
feed  grains. 

8.  Analysis  of  a  program  applied  to  agri- 
culture as  a  whole  is  inherently  more  diffi- 
cult and  more  subject  to  error  than  analysis 
of  a  proposed  program  appUcable  to  a  single 
commodity  or  to  a  few  related  commodltiee. 
For  example.  In  analyzing  the  Impact  of  pro- 
posed changes  In  a  pfutlcular  program,  such 
as  dairy  products  or  cotton,  one  can  proceed 
on  the  aasxmiptlon  that  other  influences 
within  the  agrlcultxiral  economy  can  be  held 
constant.  In  analyzing  an  overall  program. 
this  atmpllfylng  assumption  is  precluded! 
One  must,  for  example,  consider  all  the  Inter- 
relatloiiahlpe  among  such  crope  as  cotton, 
wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soybeans,  and  In 
turn,  the  Interrelationships  among  the  feed 
grains  and  all  the  livestock  Items.  It  Is 
obvious  that  this  problem  not  only  makes 
the  analysis  far  more  complicated,  but  muiu- 
plies  the  posBlbUlty  of  error  for  individual 
oommodity  estimates. 

4.  The  application  o*  uniform  program 
Msumptions  to  all  commodities  Introduces 
a  degree  of  artificiality  that  may  be  unreal- 
Istle  for  particular  commodities.  However 
any  attempt  to  avoid  this  by  introducing 
numsrous  special  assumpUons  for  particu- 
lar ooBunoditlss  would  rsquire  prejxidgment 
€t  poUey  decisions.  TUs  IntroducUon  of  ad- 
justmsnti  of  this  sort  Is  obviously  beyond 
ths  scope  of  this  particular  study. 


6.  The  study  Is  limited  to  the  effects  of 
the  assunved  conditions  on  production, 
prices,  cash  receipts,  and  changes  In  stocks. 
The  equally  Important  problem  of  Govern- 
ment cost,  which  Involves  estimates  of  stor- 
age cost,  admin Istratlwtoxpenses.  and  losses 
In  export  subsidies  wB  not  a  part  of  the 
study. 

oxwxaAi,  coKcxtrsioKs 

Before  presenting  the  numerical  results,  a 
few  general  observations  are  In  order 

1.  There  is  hardly  any  doubt  but  that  high 
support  levels  have  contributed  to  exres- 
sive  production,  increasing  surplus  stocks, 
and  high  Government  costs 

2.  The  downward  adjustment  of  agricul- 
tural production  to  lowered  support  prices, 
particularly  for  wheat  cotton  and  the  feed 
grains,  necessarily  takes  place  over  time  and 
the  rate  A  adjustment  cannot  b*>  «.iged  wiih 
any  high  degree  of  accuracy  Hiving  made 
relatively  large  investments  in  land  and 
capital  equipment,  farmers  are  reluctant  to 
reduce  inputs  until  the  prospect  of  low  prices 
over  a  fairly  long  period  become  rather  defi- 
nitely established  Thus,  the  shorter  the  ad- 
justment period  that  is  looked  at  in  con- 
Junction  with  lower  prices,  the  poorer  ap- 
pears the  price  and  Income  position  of  the 
farmers.  The  longer  the  period,  the  more 
likely  that  farmers  will  reduce  excessive 
commitments,  turn  to  better  alternatives, 
and  bring  about  some  Improvement  in  their 
price  asid  Income  position 

3  The  prospects  of  improving  agricul- 
ture's position  through  greater  flexibility  in 
price  supports  is  not  uniform  for  all  seg- 
ments The  most  promising  area  for  the  in- 
troduction of  additional  price  flexibility  U 
In  the  livestock-dairy-feed  sector,  provided 
that  some  means  can  be  found  for  prevent- 
ing excess  acreage  in  wheat  and  cotton  from 
being  diverted  Into  production  of  surplus 
feed  supplies. 

4.  The  question  of  the  nature  and  siae  of 
any  conservation  reserve  program  is  of  very 
great  Importance.  The  more  effectively  this 
can  be  carried  out  in  the  cotton  and  wheat 
growing  areas,  the  tetter  the  chance  of 
bringing  about  needed  adjustmenu,  of  lim- 
iting the  decline  In  InocMne  received  by  pro- 
ducers of  these  crops,  and  of  introducing 
more  flexible  and  competitive  pricing  In  the 
livestock -dairy -feed  segment 

5  Finally,  it  needs  to  be  especially  em- 
phasized that  there  are  numerous  program 
alternatives  to  those  actually  selected  for 
analysU.  The  principal  obJecUve  here  has 
been  to  contrast  results  under  something 
close  to  the  present  program  with  those 
under  a  program  that  shifted  gradually  to 
reduced  supports  and  quite  rapidly  to  free- 
dom from  controls.  The  temporary  Imposi- 
tion of  stringent  emergency  controls  on  a 
major  commodity  such  as  wheat  could 
greatly  alter  the  projected  carryover  situa- 
Uon. 

90MK    OVKSAU.    QUANTrrATTVB    XXSITLTS 

This  section  summarizes  the  results  of  the 
two  principal  program  assumpUons  in  terms 
of  prices  received  by  farmers,  the  index  of 
farm  output,  cash  receipts  from  farm  mar- 
ketings, and  total  acreage.  Projections  are 
given  for  the  4  years.  19<JO-e3  Nineteen 
hundred  and  flfty-nlne  is  omitted,  since  the 
analysis  was  made  during  that  year,  and 
comparisons  between  actual  forecasU  for 
1950  and  what  might  have  happened  under 
certain  hypothetical  programs  have  little 
meaning.  Attention  is  best  focused  on  the 
last  1  or  2  years,  as  it  is  only  toward  the 
end  of  the  peHod  that  the  assumed  pro- 
grams would  have  had  siifflclent  time  to 
make  their  Influences  felt  throughout  ths 
farm  economy  as  a  whole. 

Most  of  the  comparisons  made  are  be- 
tween the  10«3  projections  and  the  actual 
average  for  the  years  1856-57  This  base 
period  appears  to  be  a  better  point  of  ref- 


erence than  1058  which  was  Influenced  by  a 
number  of  factors  that  caused  farm  Income 
to  be  relaUvely  high  The  livestock  markets 
were  unusually  strong:  a  record  crop  output 
augra.ented  Income  from  crops  placed  under 
CCC  loans:  delayed  harvests  In  1957  pxiahed 
marketings  from  some  crops  Into  105«:  and 
there  was  some  increase  in  soil  bank  pay- 
ments to  farmers  Ffjllowing  are  some  of 
the  highlights  as  presented  In  table  2 

1  Under  both  programs  the  assumed  re- 
ductions In  «upp<.rt  prlce.i  would  necessarily 
mean  a  drop  in  the  general  level  of  prices  re- 
ceived by  farmers  The  average  level  pro- 
jected for  196;}  under  program  I  Is  about  0 
percent  below  195&  57.  while  under  program 
II.  the  drop  would  be  about  13  percent  How- 
ever the  drop  In  prices  received  fw  croi>s 
is  appreciably  greater  than  for  llvestrck 
The  average  projected  level  for  crops  In  1963 
under  program  I  Is  about  15  percent  below 
1955  57  as  compared  with  about  5  percent 
for  livestock  Under  program  II.  the  corre- 
sponding declines  are  18  and  10  percent  The 
decline  m  crop  prices  Is  primarily  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  decline  in  support  levels  Live- 
stock prices  will,  as  usual,  follow  feed-grain 
prices  downward  as  larjrer  livestock  output 
Is  stimulated  However,  the  drop  will  not 
be  as  great  as  for  crops  due  to  the  higher 
price  and  income  elasticity  of  livestock  prod- 
ucts and  also  to  .he  influence  of  factors  other 
than  feed  in  production  and  prices  of  live- 
stock 

2  Increases  in  total  farm  output  are  sub- 
stantial under  both  programs  Under  pro- 
gram I  the  projected  Increase  In  the  index 
of  farm  output  In  19«3  Is  abtnit  14  percent 
hi(?her  than  in  1955  57  while  under  pro- 
gram II.  the  Increase  U  approximately  18  per- 
cent The  Increase  in  the  livestock  segment 
by  1983  Is  sb<jut  17-18  percent  above  1055- 
57  under  both  programs.  This  is  due  to  the 
stimulaUon  of  livestock  production  through 
lower  feed  prices  combined  with  a  continued 
growth  In  demand  The  rise  In  crop  produc- 
tion largely  from  the  expanalon  of  wheat 
and  cotton.  Is  restrained  by  acreage  controls 
and  the  influence  of  the  conservation  re- 
serve program  Projected  output  of  crops  in 
1983  under  program  I  Is  about  10  percent 
higher  than  1955^  67  With  the  relaxation  of 
controls,  crop  output  rises  to  a  level  about 
15  percent  above  1955  57  A  large  part  of 
the  increase  in  crop  output  under  txjth  pro- 
grams is  due  to  the  ass\m[iptloci  of  a  gradual 
longtime  Increase  in  yields 

3  In  general,  the  assumed  decline  in 
prices  received  Is  somewhat  oKire  than  offset 
by  the  increased  output  In  the  farm  economy 
as  a  whole.  Thus,  compared  to  195^-67.  cash 
receipU  In  1963  are  about  8  percent  higher 
under  program  1.  while  under  program  n, 
they  are  ab«jut  3  percent  higher  There  is  a 
considerable  difference  between  the  position 
of  livestock  and  crops.  With  the  relatively 
larger  increase  in  output  and  the  relatlrsly 
smaller  decrease  In  prices,  cash  receipu  from 
livestock  under  program  I  are  projected  to  be 
about  14  percent  higher  than  in  1965-57. 
while  cash  receipts  from  crope  are  projected 
to  be  about  6  percent  lower  Under  program 
n.  however,  a  further  declne  In  livestock 
prices  results  in  cash  receipU  from  livestock 
only  about  8  percent  above  1956-57  But 
with  production  restrictions  removed  from 
crops  under  program  II,  Increased  sales  tend 
to  offset  some  further  decline  in  projected 
prices,  so  that  total  cash  receipts  from  crops 
projected  under  thU  program  are  still  only 
about  3  percent  below  the  level  of  1955-57. 

4  Under  the  transitional  program,  planted 
acreage  in  1983  U  appreciably  lower  than  In 
1955-57  due  to  the  gradual  expansion  of  the 
conservation  reserve  program.  Ths  actual 
projected  drop  u  about  22  million  acres. 
Under  the  noncontrol  assumption,  all  of  this 
acreage  would  be  planted,  and  the  total 
shown  is  about  3  million  acres  that  actually 
were  planted  during  1955-57. 
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5.  rhe  nu>6t  alKnlftcant  differences  between 
the  i-esuiu  under  the  transitional  program 
and  -.hose  under  the  no-control  program  are 
not  .hose  affecUng  cash  receipts,  but  those 
affec-  Ing  the  carryover  situation.  Under  ths 
tranntlonal  program,  prrxluctlon  controls, 
together  with  the  conservation  reserve,  tend 
to  pi  t  H  brake  on  stock  accumulation.  Car- 
r>o\frs  of  wheat  and  col  ton  would  be  some- 
what reduced,  but  stocks  of  feed  would  con- 
tinue to  rise  Undi  r  the  no-contrul  propram, 
however  marked  aocurnulations  would  take 
place  in  the  curryover  levels  <t  cott^>n  and 
wheat,  though  thi5  w.mld  br  arrtimpan.ed 
by  ar  spnrecinhie  dcrime  in  the  level  of  feed 
grain  jftorks. 

A'cfc  on  cx>n.srrvation  rr.vcrrr  progia'"i 
The  Importance  of  assumptitnE  with  re- 
spect Ui  the  size  oi  the  ctjuservauon  rt-serve 
progr  lin  for  tiils  ur  aiij  other  analvbi*  re- 
quirt!.  »j>eciul  emphiwis.  li  the  number  of 
acres  In  such  «  program  in  iucrea.sed  suf- 
flclen  ly.  it  serves  as  a  rubstiiute  for  direct 
controLs  and  tends  ui  eliminate  the  surplus 
problem  If.  on  the  other  hand,  this  pro- 
gram s  eliminated  or  held  at  a  very  low  ievel. 
the  surplus  problem  tends  to  reemerge  Any- 
one c»n  vary  the  result.s  (/f  this  analvMs  quite 
considerably  hy  making  large  rhanees  up 
or  d'  w:i  jn  the  conservation  reserve 
a-'sumDiion 

Paynenis  under  the  conservaUtn  reserve 
proKr.iiTi  will  also  serve  U)  increase  ruRh  re- 
ceipts to  farmers  somewhat  ab<3ve  the  levels 
indicated  by  the  projected  cash  receipu  from 

farm    marketlr.g.v       I:    i.v    i,,;i    posfjb;e     how- 
ever, to  (irodure  a  very  flmi  estimate  of  how 
miRh   this  suppl*inenuu-y   income   ml^^ht    be 
under    Uie   two   major   program   aiit-umpiious 
amUyzed  here  without  greatly  expaudiog  the 
stiope  of    the    present    study      Tills    is   enpe- 
ciaily   true  under  program   I  where  the  con- 
servation reserve   is  gradually  increased  to  a 
level   of  40   million    acres      With   direct    pro- 
duction Controls  on  a  numt)er  of  commixll- 
liei    notably  coiwu  and  wneat.  there  would 
be   a    strong    tendency    for    the    uncxiltivated 
acres  to  go  into  feed  grains,   the  production 
of    which    IS   not   controlled.      The    la.-ger    the 
siie    of    the   soil    bank    program,    the   greater 
the  number  of  acres  that  must  be  taktn  out 
of    cropland     havlne    p-kkI    n'rernatlvc    uses 
Under  program  II  where  only  20  miUion  acres 
are    kept    In    the    conserMitlon    rc.«^crvp.    the 
payments  would  remain  relaUvcly  low.  prob- 
ably  adding   not   more   than    a   quarter   of   a 
billion    dollars    u^    farm    Income      With    the 
program    totaling   40    miUlnn    acres,    average 
payments    would    pr obnbly    have    to    be    in- 
creased  and   total   payments  would   likely  be 
more    than    double    the    one-ouarier    biflion 
dollars  estimated  under  program  IT 

In  the  two  sections  that  follrw  the  pro- 
jections for  both  the  Ilve«to<k  and  crop 
sectors  are  preser.-ed  In  somewhat  more 
detail. 

TM»    FKED-LIVESTC<CK    SECTOa 

The  Impact  of  the  alternative  program* 
on  this  sector  merit  separate  treatment  All 
parts  of  the  sector  are  hiehly  interrelated. 
and  the  Ftnt'^Ucal  and  economic  knowledge 
concerning  the  Interrelations^hips  Is  some- 
what better  than  for  o-her  psi-r f  of  the  farm 
economy  The  dat,.  on  which  the  subse- 
quent discussion  of  both  the  liveftock  and 
crop  segments  Is  basetl  will  be  found  In 
tables  3  through   7, 

Kr^ults   under  prcffram  I 
Feed  Grains — Production  and  Prices 
Under   this  assumption   the   price  of   corn 
might    be    expected    to   decline    eradualiy    to 
about  95  cents  by  1963      The  decline  In  corn 
prices    18    limited    by    the    operation    of    the 
provision    in    current    legislation    requiring 
support  at  not  lees  than  65  percent  of  parity 
Total  acreage  planted  to  feed  erali.s  rose  to 
158  mllllcn  acrcR  in  195y  comnnrpri  with  LOO. 6 
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acres  in  1058  From  this  level,  acreage  Is 
expected  to  decline  to  about  140  mllllcn  acres 
by  1»63.  This  would  be  about  8  percent 
below  the   1955-57  average. 

With  normal  weather,  as  compared  with 
♦ery  Rood  weather  in  1968  and  1059.  total 
feed  grain  output  might  be  expected  to  drop 
from  158  million  tons  in  1958  and  187  in  1959 
to  around  150  to  152  miilion  t<  ns  in  the  pe- 
ricxl  I960  8.1  Tlils  takes  Into  account  the 
loiiK-time  upw.u-d  trend  in  yield  and  a  small 
redact. un  in  acreage  Prcjicu-d  production 
on  the  4-year  fx-rlod  w..;;;d  be  about  12 
percent  above  the    1965-57  average. 

Livestock — PriKluctlon  and  Prices 
As  a  result  of  this  rise  in  productk.n.  aver- 
age annual  supplies  of  feed  grains  through- 
out the  5-year  period  wouid  be  in  excess  of 
230  million  tons  With  lower  feed  prices 
and  continued  large  supplies,  the  number  of 
grain  coi.sumlng  auunai  units  under  pro- 
gram I  might  rise  to  about  134  million  in 
1963  compared  with  176  miUion  estunaiecl 
for  l^iS.  fui  increase  of  5  percent  Ckm pared 
with  the  1955-67  average,  this  would  be  a 
rise  of  nearly  13  percent 

rrtKluci.on  responses  for  h.>gs.  beef  cattle, 
and  broilers  would  all  be  appreciable  with 
projected  increa.^es  of  about  J7  percent.  20 
percent,  and  48  percent  respectively  above 
the  U;8'.  57  level  With  mcreaspd  supplies 
of  Uieae  commodities,  prices  received  by 
farmers  would  tend  w.  show  appreciable 
decllnee.  Pbr  hogs,  prices  n-ii|.'ht  drop  to  an 
annual  average  of  around  »13  per  hundred- 
weigh:  by  the  end  of  the  peruxl  TViCse 
prujecUous  for  hogs  are  stated  m  terms  of 
normal  or  avenige  relaliun.ship.s,  ignoring 
cyclical  fluctuations  that  might  take  place. 
F^r  cattie,  the  projected  price  is  816.25  per 
hundredweight,  about  2  j>ercent  above  the 
1255  57  average  Tlie  projected  declines  in 
the  prices  of  broUer.s  and  eggs  from  ly 55-57 
would  be  around  2\  and  12  percent  respec- 
tively. 

M::k  production  might  be  expected  to  rise 
from  about  125  billion  pounds  in  1955^  57  to 
about  136  billion  pt.und.'.  by  1963,  an  increase 
of  9  }>erceni.  However,  the  price  of  milk  at 
wholesale  would  be  abc<ut  the  same  as  m 
1958. 

Effects  on  Cash  Receipts 

.Since  the  expansion  In  output  provides  a 
considprab:e  offset  to  the  decline  in  prices, 
the  chanee  In  projected  cash  receipts  Is 
fairly  mf>der;.te  By  1963  total  cri*h  receipts 
from  live!:tock  and  livestock  pmducts  are 
projected  at  about  18  8  billion  dollars  com- 
pared with  16  5  billion  dollars  received  in 
1955  57,  but  there  would  be  a  slight  drop  in 
cash  Income  received  directly  from  feed 
grain,-:  H  wever,  the  Income  for  feed  unj- 
aliy  represents  on)y  about  10  percent  of  total 
cash  receipts  from  the  total  livestock  feed 
complex  Therefore,  projected  cash  receipt* 
from  ilvest>x-k.  livestock  products  and  feed 
grains  combined  by  1963  would  be  rtb<  ut  11 
percent  above  the   1955-57  average. 

Effects  on  Feed  Supplies 
Tl^e  projected  expansion  in  grain  consum- 
ing animal  units,  plus  other  domestic  uses, 
would  come  close  to  consuming  projected 
feed  grain  production  by  1963.  This,  how- 
ever, would  not  be  enough  to  bring  atout  a 
reduction  in  current  carryover  stock.«  of  feed 
grains,  which  are  expected  to  exceed  79  mil- 
lion ujns  at  the  end  of  the  1959  60  marketing 
year.  There  might  in  fact  be  some  further 
increase  in  stocks  over  the  5-year  period 
unless  stime  way  were  found  to  expand 
exports  above  the  recent  high  level  of  around 
13  million  tons. 

Results  under  program  II 

Peed  Grains— PrtKluct Ion  and  Prices 

Under    this    a-spximed    program,    the    price 

supports  on  corn  would   be  somewhat  lower 

than   under  program   I.     Corn   prices   might 


reach  a  level  of  at>out  85  cents  a  bushel  by 
1983    compared    with    05    cenu    under    the 
transitional     program      This     lower     price 
c<imbined   with  expanded   acreages  of  wheal 
and  cotton  under  the  assumption  of  no  con- 
trols,   would    tend    to    n.,ntract    feed    grain 
acreage,    which    is    projected    at    about    145 
million  acres  compared  with  149  million  acres 
undtr  program  I,     Thit  contraction  in  acre- 
age  would   be  accompanied   by  a  decline  in 
total   output   of    feed   grains,   which    Is   pro- 
jects! at  148  million  toii*  at  compared  with 
152  uillUon  xincler  program  I.  i^nd'the  record 
output  of  nearly    167  nnlhoii   tons   In   19£9 
Livestock — Prcxluction  and  Prices 
Tlie  prn»ected  drop  in  the  feed  lErain  prices 
would  give  a  further  stimulus  to  "the  output 
of    cattle,    hogs,    poultry    and    eggs,    accom- 
panied   by    some    further    small    declines    In 
the  prlceii  of  these  products      In  the  case  of 
dairy    products,    however     the    drop    in    the 
support  price  due   U)  the  use  of  90  percent 
of  the  3 -year  average  would  give  a  projected 
average  wholes^ile  price  of   all  milk  of'  83  74 
per  hundredweight  compared  with  M  16  un- 
der program  I,     This  would  also  tend  to  de- 
crease milk  output  slightly  below  that    pro- 
jected for  program  I.  and  bring  a  decline  In 
cash    receipt.*  of   around    14    percent 

Effects  en  Ca*h  Receipts 
All  in  all.  the  price-production  pattern 
envisioned  under  program  II  would  result 
in  cash  receipu  from  livestock  and  llve6t<K:k 
products  m  1968  of  about  »17.8  biilhm  com- 
pared with  about  »18<8  billion  under  program 
I  and  816.5  blUion  received  in  1956-57.  Be- 
cause of  reduced  feed  grain  output  and  lower 
prices,  there  would  be  a  further  decline  In 
ca.'h  income  received  directly  frcm  their  sale 
Cash  receipts  frr.m  livestock,  livestock  prod- 
uct*, and  feed  grains  combined  are  projected 
St  about  819  5  billion  under  program  n  com- 
pared with  820  7  billion  under  program  I  a 
drop  of  nearly  7  percent. 

Effectf^  on  Feed  Supplies 
The    projected    production    of    feed    grains 
uuder   this  program   would   be   less  than  re- 
quired by  the  expansion  of  grain-consuming 
livestock.     Accordingly,  this  deficiency  would 
be  made  up  by  increased   utilization  of   the 
large  supplies  of  feed  grains,  with  the  annual 
reduriion    m    stocks    accelerating    markedly 
by   the   end   of   the  period       Thus,   projected 
stocks    of    feed    grains    would    l)e    down    to 
around  63  million  tons  by  the  close  of   the 
1963-64    maiketuig    j'ear    compared    witli    an 
ex  pet  ted  80  million  ton  carryover  into  1960- 
61.     This  carryover,   however,   would  still    be 
above  the  1955-57  average  of  50  million  tons. 
It    would    appear,    therefore,    that   by    the 
end  of  the  period  we  would  be  approaching 
a  sliUAtlon  in  which  feed  grain  prices  might 
be    expected    to    show    increasing    strength. 
This    in   turn    would  tend   to   check   the  in- 
crease m  grain  concuming  animal  units  and 
strengthen  the  income  position  of  the  whole 
livestock  segment.    It  should  be  emphasuued. 
however,    tiiai    this    favorable    development 
is    predicated   on   the   program    assumptions 
which  permit  a  large  expansion   in  acreage 
devuted   to   wheat   and   cotton. 

THE   CROP  SBC-TOR 

In  estimating  the  Impact  of  the  assumed 
alternative  programs  on  crops,  attention 
has  been  focused  on  a  limited  number  of 
commodities,  principally  feed  grains,  which 
have  already  been  discussed,  wheat,  cotton, 
soybeans,  rice,  peanuts  and  tobacco  Spe- 
cific estimates  are  not  presented  for  minor 
crops  such  as  flaxseed  and  tung  nuts  Pur- 
therinore.  no  analysis  has  l>een  made  for 
fruits  and  vegetables,  as  this  important  seg- 
ment does  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  central  price  support  and  production 
control  program.  However,  In  building  up 
overall  estimates  under  the  different  pro- 
grams,   an    allowence    h.is    been    made    for 
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fruits  and  vegetables,  as  well  as  for  many 
otber  oommodltles  oa  the  twsis  of  recent 
trends  In  production,  prices,  and  cash 
receipts. 

Results  under  program  t 

Cotton 

Th«  projections  for  cotton  are  carried 
out  under  the  assumption  that  the  present 
program  continues  over  the  5-year  period. 
Under  this  assumption,  the  governing  fac- 
ton  In  the  supply  situation  are  the  mini- 
mum acreage  allotment  limitation  of  16.3 
million  acres  and  the  gradual  decline  In 
support  prices.  In  this  connection.  It  shauld 
be  noted  that  actual  projected  acreage  In 
any  particular  year  may  be  below  the  16  3 
million  level  because  of  the  combined  effects 
of  abandonment  and  the  conservation 
reaerve  program. 

Under  the  specified  conditions,  acreage 
would  rise  from  the  low  level  of  12  4  million 
In  1958  to  a  projected  15  million  In  1963. 
but  the  latter  would  be  more  than  a  million 
acreB  leu  than,  the  1955-57  average.  Pro- 
duction would  be  higher  than  the  1955-57 
average  of  13  million  bales,  totaling  approxi- 
mately 14  million  bales  In  1963  Projected 
prices  received  would  decline  gradually  from 
the  33.1  cents  per  pound  received  In  1958 
to  an  assumed  level  of  26  2  cents  in  1963 
However,  even  with  the  expansion  In  pro- 
duction, there  would  not  be  much  change 
tn  cash  receipts,  which  are  projected  at  about 
1.9  billion  doUars  in  1963.  about  the  same  as 
In  1058  and  slightly  below  196S-57  Under 
the  above  conditions,  stocks  In  1963  might 
be  about  the  same  as  the  8.9  million  held  in 
1958.  This  compares  with  an  average  carry- 
over at  11.5  million  bales  during  1955-57. 

Wheat 
This  program  Involves  the  assumption  that 
restr&lnU  on  production,  including  the  con- 
serraUon  reserve,  will  keep  the  output  of 
this  commodity  In  line  with  normal  domes- 
tic consumption  and  some  Increase  over  re- 
cent export  requirements,  and  also  bring 
atx^t  reduction  In  stocks.  Two  specific  alter- 
nattves  have  typically  been  advanced  for 
wheat;  namely,  relaxation  of  controls  and 
an  intensification  of  them.  The  wheat  a«- 
sumpUon  adopted  under  program  I  is  used 
to  Ulustrate  the  effects  of  the  latter  alter- 
native. 

Under  such  a  program,  wheat  acreage 
would  have  to  be  reduced  from  59  4  minion 
acres  In  1958  to  not  more  than  50  million  In 
1960-83,  while  production  would  also  have 
to  «lrop  from  1.483  million  bushels  In  1958 
to  a  projected  level  of  about  l  billion  dur- 
ing 1981-63.  ThU  would  be  about  5  percent 
above  the  1956-67  average  Furthermore 
under  the  formula  of  90  percent  of  average 
prices  In  the  3  preceding  years,  the  average 
price  received  would  drop  from  11  TJ  a 
bushel  In  1958  to  around  tl  32  in  1963 
Given  this  combination  of  smaller  produc 
Uon  and  lower  prices,  cash  receipts  from 
wheat  would  decline  to  an  estimated  »i  25 
bUUon  In  1963.  about  30  percent  lees  than 
in  1966-57.  This  would  account  for  moet  of 
the  projected  decline  in  total  cash  receipts 
from  crops  from  1955-57  to  1963  under  oro- 
gram  I.  *^ 

Although  a  program  of  thU  type  would  by 
deflnlUon  bring  about  a  gradual  decline  in 
surplus  wheat  stocks,  total  carryover  by  1963 
would  sun  be  In  the  neighborhood  of  a  bil- 
lion   bushels.     In    order    to    bring    ab<jut    a 
further  decrease  In  the  size  of  this  surplus 
annual  exports  would   have   to   be   Increased 
above  the  asstuned  450-625  million  bushels 
or   production   further   restricted   below    the 
assumed  level  of  50  million  planted  acres. 
Tobacco 

For  this  commodity,  the  present  control 
program  was  retained  for  reasons  already 
indicated,   but   with    a   projected    dec. me   in 


the  level  of  price  supports.  Here,  the  re- 
sult is  a  stable  acreage,  gradiiai  Increase  In 
tiie  production  of  flue-cored  and  burley 
tobacco,  an  appreciable  decline  In  prices  re- 
ceived, but  with  the  expansion  in  produc- 
tion approximately  offsetting  the  price  de- 
cline. Thus,  by  1963  cash  receipts  from 
flue-cured  tobacco  remain  at  about  the  1965- 
57  level  and  those  from  burley  somewhat 
lower.  Furthermore,  there  Is  an  appreciable 
decline  In  carryover  of  both  types  between 
1958  and   1963. 

Other 
A  number  of  changes,  either  up  or  down, 
are  projected  for  cash  receipt*  from  soy- 
beans, rice,  and  peanuts,  as  indicated  in  table 
6  These  crops,  however,  have  little  effect 
on  the  total  level  of  cash  receipts 

Renultx  under  program,  II 
Using    90    percent    of    average    prices    ui    3 
preceding    years    as    the    basis    of    supports, 
abandoning  controls  on  all  commcxllties  ex- 
cept tobacco,  and  reducing  the  conservation 
reserve    has    relatively    little    effect    on    total 
cash    receipts    from    crops.     Thus,    by     1963 
cash    receipt.s    from    crop    marketings    under 
program  II  are  projected  at  »13  billion,  com- 
pared   wuh    »12  6    billion    under    program    I 
The   comparable   figure    for    1955  57   U    $13  5 
billion       However,    there    are    marked    differ- 
ences   in    the    eoinomlc    Implication    nf    pro- 
gram   II    as    compared    with    program    I    for 
individual  crops 

Cotton 
There  Is  hardly  any  doubt  but  that  with 
the  high  Initial  supfx>rt  rat^s,  a  marked 
expansion  would  take  place  In  cotton  pro- 
duction at  the  outset  and  surpluses  would 
accumulate  at  an  accelerating  rate  For 
example,  the  acreage  projection  under  pro- 
gram II  In  1963  Is  21  2  million  compared  with 
15  8  million  under  program  I  This  dr)e8  not 
seem  unreasonable  In  view  of  the  fact  th.^t 
planted  acreage  of  cotton  has  exceeded  25 
million  as  recently  as  1953  It  Is  extremely 
difficult  to  make  a  reliable  forecast  of  poe- 
sible  production  on  this  acreage  under  a 
situation  Involving  no  controls,  but  it  Is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  upward  trend 
In  yields  would  continue  and  that  the  result 
might  be  an  annual  production  of  over  18 
million  bales  Even  with  total  disappear- 
ance estimated  at  the  relatively  high  rate  of 
14  to  16  million  bales  annually,  the  result 
would  be  a  rapid  acceleration  of  stock  aocu- 
mulaUon.  However,  if  the  price  level 
reached  by  1663  were  Uj  continue  or  decline 
somewhat  further,  one  might  expect  some 
acreage  contraction  to  develop  With  4  to  5 
million  bales  being  added  each  year,  total 
carryover  by  1963  could  reach  the  starUlng 
level  of  around  24  million  bales. 

On  the  Income  side,  the  sharp  Increase  In 
production  would  be  offset  In  considerable 
part  by  the  drop  In  price  which  Is  projected 
to  reach  about  23  4  cents  In  1963  under  pro- 
gram II  compared  with  26.2  cents  under 
program  I  Cash  receipts  would  rise  slightly 
with  a  projected  total  of  $22  billion  In  1963 
under  program  TI  compa.-ed  with  $1  8  bilUon 
under  program  I,  and  slightly  above  $2  bil- 
lion in  1955  57  But  the  co6t  of  Income  main- 
tenance In  this  parUcular  Instance  would  be 
the  rapid  Increase  of  Government  holdlnea 
of  cotton 

Wheat 
Without  production  controls,  and  with 
support  prlre.s  Initially  at  relatively  high 
levels.  It  would  be  expected  that  the  planted 
acreage  of  wheat  under  program  II  would 
jump  sharply  above  the  average  of  re<^ent 
years  Because  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  as 
to  what  would  happen  under  conditions  n: 
sudden  decontrol,  it  is  extremely  difficult  Ui 
project  year-by-year  changes  in  wheat 
acreage  with  any  high  degree  of  confidence 
The  projections  made  under  program  II  por- 
tr.iy  a  middle  course  between  the  hypothesis 


that  a  gradual  lowering  of  the  wheat  price 
would  bring  about  a  rapid  and  appreciable 
reduction  In  acreage,  and  that  which  postu- 
lates a  much  slower  downward  adjustment. 
or  even  an  Increase  In  the  short  run.  What 
Is  shown  here  Is  a  large  initial  Jump  from  an 
average  of  56  million  acres  In  1955  67  to  87 
million  In  the  first  year  of  decontrol,  after 
which  the  increase  in  acreage  is  slcjwed  up. 
coming  to  a  halt  in  1963  at  the  assumed  price 
level  of  $1  23   a   bu.shel 

Even  after  allowlnj?  for  some  drop  In  yields 
on  the  larger  acrt-iige  that  would  be  planted 
In  the  absence  of  cor.t.-ols.  annual  production 
m  196:)  under  pr  .grani  II  la  projected  at  close 
to  1  200  .Tiillion  buahel.s  compared  with  1,030 
million  under  program  I  and  an  average  out- 
pu*-  of  963  miUi  >i;  bu.shel8  in  1955  57  Tlie 
output  of  1  462  million  bu.«!helB  attained  In 
19fj8  on  about  5f>  million  acres  was  due  to  an 
extraordinary  yield  This  is  unlikely  to  be 
duplicated   In    the   near    future 

There  would  be  a  small  Improvement  In 
ra.sh  receipts  from  wheat  under  program  II 
compared  with  program  I  since  the  price  U 
lowered  only  m oclerately  by  the  lar^'C  produc- 
tion relative  to  disappearance  The  projec- 
tions are  about  $1370  million  and  $1,250 
million  resfiective.y  The  comparable  figure 
for    1955   57  is  $  1  740  million 

F(jr  wheat,  as  for  cotton,  program  II  means 
a  further  accumulation  of  st.>rk8  Under  this 
program,  total  wheat  carryover  is  projected 
to  over  15  billion  bushels  compared  with 
about  1  0  billion  under  program  I  and  about 
1  i  blUlon  at  the  beginning  of  the  1959  crop 
year 

Tobacco  and  Other  Crops 
The  position  of  tobacco  under  program  II 
is  by  a.s8umptlon  the  .same  as  under  program 
I  and  cash  receipts  from  soybeans  also  re- 
main virtually  unchanged  Output  of  rice 
and  peanuts,  aj<  well  as  cash  receipts,  rise 
somewhat  under  the  assumption  of  no  con- 
trols, and  this  is  accompanied  by  a  very 
marked  rise  In  the  stocks  of  these  two  com- 
modities However,  the  total  Impact  of  the 
changes  occurring  ou*,«lde  of  wheat,  cotton, 
and  the  feed-livestrxrk  sector  is  relatively 
small 

Sotf  on  thr  conj^ervatton  rf.iervt  asaurrxptUm 
Under  program  11.  it  Is  assumed  that  the 
con-servatlon  reserve  U  maintained  at  the  20- 
minion  acre  level  Another  ptjselble  alterna- 
tive would  be  to  niKintaln  the  general  as- 
sumption of  no  prtxluctlon  controls  but  to 
In.  rease  the  acreage  reserve  to  around  40 
mi::ion  acres  as  under  program  I  It  U  dlffl- 
cult  to  say  exactly  what  this  might  mean  for 
farm  prices  and  inc  me.  but  It  Is  fair  to  as- 
sume that  these  would  be  higher  than  under 
pr'jgram  II  perhaps  tending  U)  approximate 
the  >vr;  of  progr-tm  I 

ruaTHCB  i.ownii.NG  or  support  lxveLpS 
Although  supports  at  90  percent  of  the 
(Orevlous  .j-ye.ir  a- f-rage  without  controls. 
HS  analyiieo  under  program  II,  would  prob- 
ab.y  result  in  a  gradual  reduction  In  the 
carryover  of  feed  grains,  storks  of  cotton 
and  wheat  would  U.rrease  This  raises  the 
cjue.stl.m  as  to  whether  a  further  Lowering 
of  supptjrt  levels  would  Impose  any  real 
check  on  the  expan.si-ju  of  tnese  crops  This 
Is  an  extremely  dlfflrul?  question  to  answer 
satisfactorily  as  tin  additional  drop  in  the 
prices  for  these  con. m.xlities  pushes  us  .still 
further  beyond  the  r^un"  of  recent  economic 
and  sta-i.stlcal  experlei.re  Kor  example  use 
of  the  7:>  [percent  prlnripie  over  a  perUxl  of 
5  years  would  fjermlt  dropping  the  wheat 
price  to  around  85  cents  a  bushel,  corn  to 
around  70  cenu  a  bushel,  and  cotton  to 
about  20  cents  a  pound 

However,  if  support-s  wore  irradually  re- 
duf-ed  U)W.ira  these  levels  there  u  hardly  any 
floubr  that  they  would  begin  to  Impose  ap- 
preclHbie  checks  upon  output  and  lead  to 
gradual  reduction  in  stocks.     Lowered  prices 
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would  be  partially  offset  by  larger  market- 
ings, but  total  ca.sh  receipts  would  decline 
somewhat  below  those  projected  for  pro- 
gram II 

It    might    also   be   pointed    out    that    these 
broad    conclU5.lons    assume,    as    in    the    case 
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of  program  n.  an  acreage  reserve  of  20  mil- 
lion acres.  If  this  were  Increased  to  be- 
tween 30  and  40  million  acres,  it  would 
presumably  be  possible  to  bring  about  a 
rough  equilibrium  within  agriculture  at  a 
price  level  somewhat  above  that  which  would 


re,^uli  from  the  ctjntinued  application  of  the 
principle  of  price  support  at  75  percent  of 
the  market  price  for  the  3  preceding  years. 
An  acreage  reserve  of  60  million  acre?  would. 
of  course,  mean  a  further  Etrengxhenme  of 
prices. 


T.m,K  2 -Cash  rec..,U,  ,nde.  of  fam.  output,  .nde.  of  pnces  ;--;;^;v /.^n.^..  an,  acreage,  uruler  aUernatn.  programs,  1960^3,  .wA 


li.TJI 


Casli  receipts: 
Livestock  •. 
Crops 


Unit 


Avemjre. 
1966-57 


Total «. 


Index  of  prices  reoeived  by  Cumera: ' 

Livestock 

Crops '...'.'.'.'.. 

All  fann  products '.'J.'.'.'.. 

Index  of  farm  output: 

Liveetock— 

Crops '" 

All  farm  products 

Acreage: 

Plaated. 

Total  •_ " 


Billion  dollars. 
---do 


-do. 


lflIO-M-100- 

do 

do 


l»47-«9-100. 

....do 

....do 


1((.5 
la,  6 


ao.o 


1068 


10.3 
14.3 


83,0 


MiUioo. 
....do... 


235 

■an 

•£S2 

121 
1U6 
114 

344 

358 


273 
223 

126 
118 
134 

330 

357 


Transitional  profrram 


.NiM-ontrol  jiniprAni  - 


I960         1961 


18.9 
12.9 


31.8 


252 
210 
233 

129 
113 
122 

339 
366 


19.0 
12.8 


31.8 


244 
206 

226 

134 
114 
129 

326 
MO 


1962 


18.9 
12.6 


-JZ'S?*?   Prf^rBm  for  cntton,  f<>ed  prsins,  rice  snd  rtairv  with  90  iwcent  nf  av.-raee 
pnoe  In  3  preceding  calendar  v'vars  and  mnrroLs  for  wheat,  peanut.s,  and  tobacco 
lol»cco*'^**'        »v«ra«e  price  in  :i  precwiinB  calendar  years  with  amtrola  oiUy  on 

I  }"*'!"!3'^  *"  allowanee  of  t2.V).Pon.noo  for  miser llaneoirs  livestock  products 
•includes  an  allowance  of  6  (Krceni  to  cover  mlsccllaneoa«  iWms.    Income  from 
OTpps  obUined  by  subtract  in«  adjusted  livestock  figure  from  toul 


31.6 


235 

loe 

218 

13« 
115 
127 

322 
362 


1963 


18.8 
12.6 


81,4 


225 
196 
212 

142 
117 
130 

322 
362 


1960 


1961 


18.6  I 
13.8 


32,4 


247 

206 
228 

130 
118 
126 

349 
309 


18.6 
13.5 


32.1 


237 
200 
220 

134 
120 
129 

348 

368 


1962 


18.1 
13.2 


81.8 


224 
193 
210 

139 
121 
181 

347 


1963 


i:  s 

13  (1 


ao.8 


212 

ISO 

2IJ1 

143 
122 
134 

347 

31-7 


r-,^L?^v,  r  "^J"  the  projection  thr  mdcx  ls  n.,1  strictly  cc.niparal.k  to  tjmt 
repmed  b>  the  Crop  Keportmg  Hoard.  THl.;  dif  mner  is  due  to  the  d<,  ■  '  crop  vca--. 
m  the  computations  made  for  19fi<w,a.  whiU-  the  Board  used  calendar  v,arv  lia.*.;i 
on  crop  year  data,  the  indei  in  I95^  was  249.  "       " 

•  Acreage  and  ronservatiou  reserve  program  both  m  effect  1966-hS8.    Onlv  eonserva- 
tion  reserve  during  iyt.O-63.  •  """"^    ■ 


Table  3.— Acreage,  planted  and  total:   Estimates  based  on  alternat 


iiv  farm  programs,  projtdionn  for  1960-88  with  crminorjson.x 
{million  acrrs) 


Crop 


Corn , 

Oats 

Barley 

Haathnm  irrain. 


AveriMfe,  (       1958 
1955-57 


Total  feed  grains. 

Wheat 

Rice 

Cotton 

Soybeans  '.....„. 

Peanuts  > II 

Tol  IMOO  ' 

Hay 


Total  items  shown.. 


Total  planted  50  crops. 
PoU  bank 


77.8 
44.9 
15.9 
24.2 

162.8 

56.3 

1.6 

16.5 

20.0 

1.5 

1.3 

74.0 


334.0 


74.7 

as.  4 

16.3 
21.2 


150.6 

56.4 

1.4 

12.4 

23.8 

1.5 

1,  1 

73.0 


Transitional  proftram 


1900 


83.5 
35.  0 
16.0 

ao.o 


1961 


82.0 
35  0 
15.0 
19.5 


1962 


820.3 


Total  acrees*. 


844.2 

•19.5 


357.3 


830.4 
•27.0 


357.4 


154.6 

50.0 

1.6 

16.2 

2.M 

IS 

1.1 

70.0 


saas 


1.M.5 

60.0 
1.6 

15.7 

25,1 
1.8 
1.3 

00.6 


810.6 


R1.5 
34.0 
14.5 
19.0 


1963 


81.5 
34.0 
14.5 
19.0 


149.0 

50.0 

1.6 

15.1 

25.0 

1.8 

1.3 

00. 0 


839.3 

aao 


360.3 


326.6 
86.0 


3ea6 


312.8 


149.0 

50.0 

1.6 

15.1 

25.3 

1.8 

1.4 

60.0 


No<ontrol  pre* 


iit<_i 


S3.0 
34.5 
14.0 
18.5 


813.3 


321.8 
40.0 


801.8 


322.  2 

40.0 


362.2 


150.0 

67.0 

2.4 

22.3 

25.1 

2.0 

1.1 

7a  0 


1961 


1962 


81.5 
34.5 
13.0 
17.6 


33a9 


348.9 
20.0 


808.9 


146.5 

69  0 

2.4 

22.0 

25.3 

2.0 

1.3 

70.0 


81.0 
34.5 
12.5 
17,5 


838.6 


347.5 
20.0 


967.6 


145.5 

70.0 

2.4 

21.5 

25.6 

ZO 

1.3 

70.0 


lytw 


81.0 
34.5 
12.5 
17.5 


33&S 

847.3 
20.0 


146.5 
70.0 

2.4 
21.2 
25  » 

2  ! 

1.4 
70.0 


807.8 


'Hsrvflsted. 

•  Picked  and  ttir«ehed. 

•  Average  of  combined  acrMge  and  conservatioD  reserve  pnigraiiis  during  1950-57. 


888.3 

347  S 

20.0 


807.3 


•  Includes  arrrare  and  conservation  reserve  programs. 
proJoctioDS  include  only  the  conservation  n-siTve. 


1  ur  iyC<HC^  the  soil  bauk 


Table  A.—Pro<iuctton:   Estimates  based  on  alternative  farm  programs,  projections  for  19eO-*i.i  ui 


th  comparisons 


CimuBodity 


Livestock : 

Cattle  and  cal\es 

Hogs   , _• 

Milk . 

Eggs 

Broilers 

Crojjs: 

Com    

Oats,  barley,  and  sorgbum  grain. 


Unit 


Average.      1968 

105.V57    I 


Milliou  pounds.  ..-....^.^ 
do ^__ 

BlUkui  pounds 

Million  dotens 

Million  (>ound8 


Total  feed  grains 

Wheat .. 

Cotton . 

Hoybeanj .. 

Rice 

Peanuts   ...... 

Tobacco,  all 

Flue-ctired 

Burley 


Million  bushels. 
Million  tons 


do 

Million  bushels 

Million  bales 

Million  bushels 

Million  himdred weight. 

Million  pounds... i. 

do ^. 

.-..do II. 

.-..do 


27,521 

19.135 

124  8 

5,022 

4,101 

8,800 
40.4 


134  7 

963 

13  0 

43fi 

411  4 

1,531 

2,012 

1,294 

488 


27,000 

19,421 

125.3 

6,057 

5,431 

8.800 
5L3 


'1  niiis! I Ki.'i ;ii  pr ( i^'i uiii 


.N\>-c<>inn'!  I  pl^'■■:^m 


1900 


157  7 

1,4«)2 

1!   5 

674 

47.0 

1,836 

1,736 

1,061 

466 


30,000 

31.100 
136  0 
5.042 
6,610 

4.030 
39.8 


1901 


162.4 

977 

14.5 

565 

62.0 

1,650 

1.713 

1.075 

460 


30.  40>' 

:ii  ri«' 

12V.  K 
6,483 
6,834 

8,975 
39.0 


1962 


1063 


1960    I     1961 


ISO  3 

995 

14  2 

575 

62  8 

1.700 

1,980 

1,260 

610 


."I     -!«■ 

132  .'. 
5,517 
5,940 

3,985 
38.4 


160  0 

1.012 

13  9 

53.6 

1,750 

2,050 

1,300 

1,25 


•sj.  Mm 
13<.  II 
5,633 
6,056 

4,015 
39.1 


151.6 

1.030 

14  1 

,^4  4 

1,8(1(1 

2,1* 

1,3.V) 

53.1 


29  lf*i 

21.  Hm 

12.=.  .'. 

5,04:' 

6.  61U 

3.995 
37.2 


149.  1 
1.164 

18.6 
565 

76  6 
2.3011 
1,713 
1,07,' 

46(1 


3(1  400 

22.  100 

127  5 

5.  4:« 

5,824 

3.  9,^1 
36.0 


146.6 

1,187 

18.6 

680 

76.8 
2,  2rKi 
1,98(1 

1,25(1 
Sic 


1902 


31,800 
22,800 

130  0 
5.  .583 

fi,U22 

3,  9611 
36.0 


146  9 

1.  192 
18.6 

600 

78.0 

2.200 

2.  (kTt> 

!.»»• 
52.'; 


1963 


33,30(1 

33.nKi 

133  o 

,'.  liVi 

3,  iiwi 
3«>  1 


147^ 

1,  \92 
lb  ,'i 

60.- 
79.2 

2.  2i>' 
2.121) 
1,350 


I      .1 


^1 


t. 


^ 


1: 


li 
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Tabm:   5. — Prices  rerr:r,-d  })■!  farrr,rrt     F.-<hmates  bc^ed  on  altemaiivt  farm  pro^arru,  projection'  fr>r  1960-63  vrilk  comi-v 


Corr.nioiity 


Uall 


Average, 
1964-67 


Dollars.  hun^ire-Jwclght 

do 

..do. 


LiT»>«tOClt. 

C'Httie.    

Ho,-?..      .- 

Nf  i 'x,  wholpsalp 

Hitterlat I  Dollan,  pound 

i'.H'i Cents,  doicn.. 

BroHiTs Cents,  pound. 

Crops   ' 

Com . 

Oat^ 

BarK-v --. 

Sorjf.haiii  griin 

Wh.-jt 

Cotton... 

8oyh*!in.<< 

Cottoa-setnl „ 

Kkp 

P'-inuts 

Tobarco,  al! 

>'hie-i  uriyl 

Burii-y  


DoUiirs,  bushel 

do 

...-do 

Dollars,  huudr^lwetght 

Dollars,  bashel 

Cents,  pound.    

Dollars,  hushel „.„... 

Dollars,  ton 

Dollars,  hiin<!redwcleht 

Cents,  pound 

—.do 

—.do 

.-.do 


1.V9P 

n  "'I 

..103 
37.8 

21.2 

1.35 
.« 
.ftS 

I  03 
1.96 

31.33 
ZIO 

49.70 
4  93 

II  1 
M.  3 
M.  2 
40.8 


10« 


21  30 
19  W 
112 
.  5M 
3H.3 
18.5 

1.  n 


TmrLiltional  [>rogram 


1 

1 

33 

2 


43.  SO 

4.  HI 
10.8 

se.  5 

58.3 
6A.  1 


1900 


30^  SC 
14  00 
4.15 
.570 
38.0 
17  6 

1.00 
.53 

78 
ISO 
1  «1 

39  16 
1  75 

34.00 
4.79 
&0 
53.7 
53  0 
58  0 


ISftl 


13  .50 

13.75 

4.15 

570 

34.6 

17.5 

.98 

.52 

.7.^ 

1  45 

l.U 

38.10 

1.70 

34  no 

4.K 
6.0 
52.8 
52.0 
57.0 


18.00 

13  50 

4.16 

570 

34  1 

16.9 

.97 

S3 

.75 

1.45 

1  43 

36  20 

1  « 

34  00 

4  33 

6.0 

50  7 

50  0 

64.0 


196S 


N'o-ooctrul  profraai 


1960 


1961 


T 


vna 


16  35 
13.00 
4.15 
.570 
33  3 
16.8 

.95 

.60 

.73 

1.4U 

1  32 

36.20 

1  W) 

34  00 

4  34 

6.0 

50  0 

50  0 

53.0 


30  00 
13.50 
4.05 
.557 
IKO 
17.4 

.97 

.52 

.76 

1.45 

1.58 

27.27 

1.75 

99  00 

4.6S 

6.0 

53.7 

53.0 

38.0 


19  00 
13.25 
8  97 
.586 
34.0 
17.3 


96 
DO 

71 
40 
46 


1 

1 
26.  10 

1   flO 
86.00 

4.S7 
6.0 

63.8 

S2.0 

S7.0 


17.60 
12.60 

179 

eao 

S3  6 
1&3 

.90 
.48 

.70 
1.85 
1  36 

34  50 

I  ee 

10  00 
i.4» 

6.0 
80  7 
50  0 
64.0 


IMS 


1Sl75 
12  00 
3  74 
.600 
31  8 
16.1 

.86 

.48 

.67 

1  80 

1  23 

23  36 

1  ff\ 

S-J  III 

141 

fi  0 

SO.  0 

so.  0 
53.0 


>  Except  fur  th(>  19.S.V  "7  iveragp,  prices  are  for  crop  years. 
TxBLB  %.—  Canh  r.-aiph     h:.<<xmnten  bated  on  alternalivi-  farm   pro,jram9,   projediona  for   1960-65  voUh  comparison*   imiUwn  dollars) 


Commodity 


Avpraec. 
165>-57 


Live't-Tok: 

Cittie  in.;  caives... 

Ho2s.    .  

Millc.  wholesale 

Kee-i 

Broiiers 


Tot:U. 


Oropn:  ' 

Com 

Oats,  barley,  and  sor?huru  tTim 


ToUkl  feed  grain. 

Wheat 

Cotton 

Soybeans 

Kk*    

Peanuti" 

Tobacco,  *1I 

F'.i;e-cureJ    ... 

Bur  ley 


Total  

Grand  :otal 


5.  VK) 
2.  StO 
3.«0«i 
1.  7.fiJ 

8:^ 


1&S18 


1,4<W 
682 


2,171 


1.740 
2,049 
883 
241 
\<X) 
1.119 
6K5 
321 


13,463 
29,961 


1958 


7,403 
3,  4H 
4.094 
1.770 
1.0O2 


19.801 


1,479 


2,435 

2,2.'3 
1.9^8 
1,  117 

203 

1.007 
&!» 
394 


14.35» 
83,S«0 


TrsnsitloiuU  prornun 


t9W 


7.  3.V) 
2.  avi 
4,308 
1,753 
987 


U.8B6 


1,405 
645 


1090 


12,908 


31,790 


itn 


i9«a 


7.300 
2.  8« 
i474 

i,rj9 

1,019 


19.000 


1,860 
610 


1.970 

1,883 
1,906 

979 
334 
102 
1.045 
6.M) 
301 


12,333 


81.829 


7,0?5 
2,ii.V) 
4,631 
1,741 
1.0O4 


18,873 


1,355 
606 


1,960 


1,323 
l,H2t 
967 
225 
106 
1,040 
660 
3M 

ia,N8 


n,4M 


1063 


6.  TV) 
2,  *« 
4.826 
1,743 
1,0!7 


18,751 


1.335 

906 


1.930 

1.264 

1,M7 
944 
23U 
Ul8 

1,060 
fv7.% 
278 

U.«l» 


tl.884 


No-con  troJ   program 


1960 


7.  8S0 
2.800 
4.188 
1.753 

970 


18,661 


1.800 
580 


1,940 

1.713 
3,536 

ma 

342 
13^2 
VJO 
S70 
361 


13,750 
32,410 


1961 


7.2S0 
3.775 
1300 

1.V4 
1.008 


18,6«0 


1,810 
636 


1.846 


106a 


t.080 

2.  7.'S0 

4.0B0 

1.686 

082 


18.1J6 


1,346 
610 


1,756 


•  Except  [or  the  IV..^  >7  .ivirjire.  c>v-h  r».'eipt.=!  ir?  'or  -rip  ye.iri 
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1061 


6,600 
2.  TOO 
4  I -J 
1.  •-'■* 
Mi 


17,780 


1,188 
406 


'"-r:   F^itimalea  based  on  aHemative  farm  programs,  projediona  for  1960  63  with  compare 


laont 


Item  anil  crop 


Unit 


Averajte, 
1955-67 


1968 


Export.*: 

Krtol  cram 

Wheat 

R;c«» 

Cotton 

Carrj'ovpr 

rp*'d  grain 

Wtusat 

Ric^ 

5oyV<f.ns 

Pea  Mils 

Cotton 

Tohsipco: 

Bur!i»y 


Million  toos 

.Million  hashels 

Million  hutidredweigfct. 
MiUiuii  bales 


Million  ton? 

Million  bushels .... 

Million  hundre<l weight. 

Million  l)i«hrls 

Millifwi  pounds 
Million  bales 


Million  pounds 

do 


8.6 
433 

2m 

5.2 

80.4 
041 

213 

12 

375 

11.5 

2.360 
1,295 


12.5 
434 

19.7 
X8 

67.4 

1.277 

15.7 

63 

488 

&9 

2.210 
1,237 


Transitional  projrani 


1900 


13.0 
460 

27.0 
5.0 

84.6 

1.380 

11.2 

50 

360 

9.6 


1.880 
1,130 


1. 


1961 


13.0 

475 

26.4 

S.0 

87.3 
1,194 

11.0 

55 

360 

9.8 

1,895 
1.005 


ion 


13.6 

600 

26.8 

5.0 

87  6 

1,091 

11  0 

SO 

350 

9.3 

1.000 
1.065 


1968 


110 
525 

27.4 
5.0 

87  7 
981 

11.0 

36 

360 

8.8 

1,926 
1,060 


No-control  pro^rim 


1960 


1.T0 
460 

32.0 
<lO 

80.4 

1.437 

28.6 

65 

400 

18.7 

1,880 
1,130 


1961 


1963 


IVi 


13.0 
476 

32.0 
6.0 

77.2 

1,511 

44.6 

60 

426 

17.9 

1,896 
1.006 


13.6 

110 

600 

625 

82.0 

32.0 

5.5 

&0 

70  9 

62.9 

1,504 

1,503 

61  7 

7r)  8 

«5 

70 

450 

475 

21.3 

23  6 

1,900 

l,«2.'i 

1,066 

1.060 

RULES   OP   ORDER    FOR    AMERICAN 
LABOR  UNIONS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Prefcident,  I  h.ive 
just  received  In  my  office  a  copy  of  a 
litUe  booklet  which  I  hold  in  my  hand, 
entitled  "Rules  of  Order  Simplified,"' 
which  Is  deserving  of  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  Congress,  as  well  as 
those  who  attend  publ.c  meetings  where 


decisions  are  det'=>iTn:!if^d  by  majority 
vote.  This  booklet  though  small  in  size 
is  large  in  purpose. 

'Rules  of  Order  Simplified"  has  been 
designed  to  complement  those  sect: oris 
of  zhe  Labor-Management  Reporting 
and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959,  which  esUib- 
lish  for  the  first  tim.e  certain  minimum 
standard-s  of  democracy  in  labor  organi- 


zations. Some  union  coristitutions  have 
provided  such  protection  for  some  time. 
Others  have  not.  This  booklet,  which  is 
an  abridgment  and  simplification  of 
•  Roberts  Rules  of  Order,"  explains  fur 
the  benefit  of  union  members  how  to 
practice  the  democratic  rights,  which 
are  now  guaranteed  by  Federal  law. 

The  Innovator  of  this  valuable  booklet 
is  Mr.  Maurice  Frariks.  president  of  the 
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National  Luboi -Maniii^fment  Fuuiida- 
tion;  its  author  is  Mr  Frederick  C  Jonas, 
a  di.stingui.shed  and  able  member  of  the 
Chicago  bar.  It  i.s  beniK  distr!but.ed  by 
the  National  I.abor  Management  Pinin- 
dation  located  at  737  Noith  Michigan 
Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

Mr  Franks,  who  served  over  20  years 
as  a  national  officer  with  the  railroad 
brotherhoods,  recognized  eaily  the  vital 
impKjrtance  of  union  members  under- 
standing the  basic  rules  of  parj.-men- 
tai-y  procedure  if  they  were  to  make  e!- 
fective  use  of  the  democratic  tjuarant^'es 
contained  m  tiie  Landrum-Gnflin  bill's 
bill  of  rights  a.s  recommended  by  the 
McClellan  investigating  committ*^.  So 
he  set  to  work  with  Lawyer  Jona.'^  to  pi  e- 
pare  this  handy  ixxket-size  booklet  con- 
taining a  .simplified  yet  thorough  ex- 
planation of  the  fundamental  and  mo.st- 
used  niles  of  orderly  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure. The  finished  product  is  a 
masterpiece  of  brevity  and  practicality, 
and  I  am  confident  that  it  will  contrib- 
ute much  to  the  cause  of  democracy 
within  the  ranks  of  organized  labor. 

This  booklet  is  .small  enough  so  that 
any  union  member  or  any  citizen  in  any 
other  meetiiit:  ^o; »rT-.e<l  by  parliamen- 
tary procedure  car.  put  it  in  his  vest 
pocket  and  carr>-  it  with  lum  Ii  gives 
him  a  quick  and  ready  reference  as  to 
his  rights  a.s  an  individual  citizen  .seek- 
ing to  convince  his  associates,  by  demo- 
cratic processes,  of  the  justice  of  a  posi- 
tion which  he  holds 

The  table  of  contenUs  sutit^e.-t.s  tJiat 
the  little  book  contains  a  Foreword. 
Rules  yt  Order,  Their  Importance  and 
Use:  V/ho's  in  Chari;e'^  The  Order  of 
Business ;  Reading  of  the  Minutes:  Re- 
ports -if  Office.s  and  Committee:  Un- 
flm.she-1  Busme.ss:  New  Busine.ss.  Your 
Powers  a-s  a  Member  Makme  a  Motion; 
Di,scu.s.Mon  and  Debat*^  Amendint:  Uie 
Motion,  Leave  To  Withdraw  a  Motion. 
It  lists  Privileged  Motions;  Appeal 
Prom  Decision  of  the  Chair;  Voting: 
Ballotin;  Ma.iority  Vote  or  More:  al-o  a 
Ready  Reference  in  Retiard  U)  Motion.-: 
Allowable  Lnt.erruption.s  Chan:e.s  and 
ComplfiinLs;  Effect  of  Charges;  The 
Trial;  Parliamentary  Tenns;  Legal 
RiKhts  of  Uruon  Members  There  is  a 
rhapU'r  entitled  'Know  your  Rights"; 
and  on-  entitled  How  To  As.sert  Your 
Riehts  ' 

Start  iig  at  page  51  theie  ».s  a  ciiapter 
entitled  'Le^?al  Rit.'ht.s  of  Union  Mem- 
bers. '  It  explains  the  specific  rights 
guaranteed  by  law  which  every  union 
membei  now  has  in  every  labor  union  of 
.A.mericf.  as  a  con.sequence  of  the  bill  of 
ntihus  vhich  was  included  m  the  Lan- 
drum-Gnffin  bill. 

Mr  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
.sent  thit  starting  at  pa^e  51  of  this 
little  boklet,  and  running  through  patie 
59,  the  U'xt  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  iKDint  as  a  part  of  my  lemaiks 

There  being  no  objection.  t!ie  e.xce;  ;jt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  RtcoRi;, 
as  follows: 
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Rfijis  OF  Order 
(Bv  FYecien^k  C    Jonas) 

LECAL      RIGHTS      OF      UNION      MEMBt:R.S SPECIFIC 

RIGHTTj  OfARANTTIlD  BT  L.^W 

While    Tiany   organizations  operate   under 
their  own   adopted   rules  of  procedure,   free 


of  Government,  regulaiious.  others  includ- 
ing labor  unions,  are  exceptions  and  are 
controlled  in  some  deRree  bv  law 

A  bill  of  n^ht*  for  union  members  is 
written  Into  Federal  law  to  insure  certain 
basic  rights  to  union  members  within  their 
union.  So.  regardless  of  parhamenuirv  pro- 
cedure under  which  union  orgaIu^atl.;n.';  are 
operated,  these  basic  rights  mu-st  be  re- 
spected as  the  law  of  the  land  and  override 
all    other   nUes    Inconsistent    therewith. 

If  you  belong  to  a  union,  these  rights  are 
yours   as   guaranteed   by    Federal    law: 

1  Ekjual  rights  for  all  union  members:  As 
a  union  member  in  good  standing,  you  have 
the  right  to  attend  meetings,  nominate  can- 
didates, vote  In  election  and  have  a  voice  in 
business  transactions  (subject  to  reasonable 
rules    and    regulations   of    the    union). 

2  Freedom  of  speech  and  a.s,semblv:  You 
are  guaranteed  the  right  to  meet  and  as- 
semble freely  with  other  members,  express 
your  views,  arguments,  and  opinions  at  meet- 
ings, express  views  on  candidates  or  business 
coming  before  the  meeting  (subject  to  rea- 
sonable rules  and  regulation.*;  of  the  union  i. 

3  Dues,  initiation  lees,  and  assessments: 
I'^  the  case  erf  a  local  labor  organization,  you 
are  guaranteed  the  opportunity  to  vote  on 
dues  and  initiation  fees,  and  these  cannot  be 
Increased  except  by  majority  vote  and  by 
secret  ballot.  You  are  entitled  to  notice  of 
the  Intention  to  vote  upon  such  questions. 

4.  Protection  of  the  right  to  sue:  You  are 
guaranteed  the  right  as  a  union  member  to 
sue  in  court  or  bring  an  action  before  an 
administrative  body,  even  if  the  officers  of 
the  labor  organization  are  defendants  You 
have  a  right  to  appear  as  a  witness  In  any 
such  suit  or  action.  You  have  a  right  to 
petition  any  legislature  or  communicate  with 
any  legislator 

The  only  restriction  as  to  suits  Is  that  you 
must  first  bring  up  the  matter  in  the  union 
meeting,  provided  the  union  has  a  reason- 
able procedure  to  take  care  of  such  suits  or 
a-^tions.  and  then  the  union  must  dispose  of 
your  action  within  a  period  of  4  months  If 
it  does  not.  you  can  proceed  on  your  own, 
without  being  placed  in  Jeopardy. 

5.  Safeguards,  against  improper  disciplinary 
action:  As  a  union  member,  you  cannot  be 
fined,  suspended,  expelled  or  disciplined  by 
the  union  or  its  officers  (except  U  you  did 
not  pay  your  dues);  unless  you  have  been 
a)  served  with  written  specific  charges:  ihi 
given  a  reasonable  time  to  prepare  your  de- 
fense; (c)  afforded  a  full  and  fair  hearing. 

No  union  can  deny  a  member  these  re- 
quirements and  any  provision  in  Its  consti- 
tution or  bylaws  inconsistent  therewith  is 
of  no  force  and  effect.  Furthermore,  tlie 
union  cannot  limit  the  right  to  sue.  by  Its 
own  rules,  constitution  or  bylaws  These 
rights  are  guarsnteed  by  law 

KNOW     YOt'R     RIGHTS — YOUR     UNION      MI'ST 
RESPECT     THEM 

Tour  union  is  required  by  statute  to  fur- 
nish Information  concerr.ing  the  new  labor 
law  of  1959  to  Its  members  You  are  also 
entitled  to  a  copy  of  your  bargaining  agree- 
ment under  which  you  work  The  law  re- 
quires certain  reports  to  be  filed  with 
the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor  which  you  may 
examine,  and  In  order  to  verify  the  rep<irt. 
you  may  examine  the  bcKiks,  records  and  ac- 
counts of  your  union 

Fair  elections 

You  are  entitled  by  law  to  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  nominate  candidates  for  of- 
fice in  your  union 

Every  member  In  gcxid  standing  is  eligible, 
provided  he  meets  reasonable  qualifications 
and  provided  he  is  not  disqualified  by  other 
provisions  of  the  law 

You  have  a  right  to  one  vote  and  you  may 
siipport  the  candidate  of  your  choice  without 
danger  of  any  penalty  or  >oterfere»ce  by 
anvbodv. 


You  are  entiUed  to  15  davs'  notice  of  the 
holding  of  an  election.  Such  notice  shall  be 
.sent  to  you  by  mall  at  your  last  known  ad- 
dress. 

/.<  you  a^e  a  cand^daf  for  office 
You  can  request  your  union,  to  dlstrib- 
i-te  campaign  literature  at  your  expense,  to 
your  membership  by  m.all.  or  otherwise  The 
union  must  do  this  for  all  candidates  who 
request  It,  so  long  as  the  candidates  are 
willing  to  assume  the  expense. 

If  your  union  has  a  contract  requiring 
membership  as  a  condition  of  employment 
It  IS  required  to  keep  a  list  of  the  "union 
membership  at  its  principal  office  You.  as 
a  candidate  for  office,  are  entitled  to  inspect 
such  membership  hst  in  the  course  of  your 
campaign. 

Aiso,  as  a  candidate  for  office,  you  are  en- 
titled to  have  an  observer  at  the  polls  and 
at  the  counting  of  the  ballots. 

HOW  TO  ASSERT  YOfR  RIGHTS   -  RESORT  TC  C  orRTS 
OR  TO  DEP.ARTMENT  OF  LA30R 

If  your  rights  are  violated,  vou  may  sue  in 
the  Federal  court  in  the  district  where  your 
local    union   office   is    located 

If  an  elected  officer  of  the  union  i.s  guiUy 
of  serious  misconduct,  and  the  union  under 
its  constitution  and  bylaws  does  not  have 
adequate  machinery  for  his  remov.,;  you 
may  apply  to  the  U.S.  Secretarv  ol  Labor  to 
remove  such  officer  A  :etter  addressed  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  Washington  DC, 
stating  your  case  is  sufficient  The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  will  then  conduct  a  hearing 
and  the  officer  may  be  removed  for  cause 
shown  in  a  secret-ballot  election  by  the 
members.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  mav  com- 
pel a  vote  to  remove  such  officer  bv  legal 
process. 

After  an  election  a  member  m:;V  file  a 
complaint  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  charg- 
ing a  violation  ol  the  law  or  of  the  union  s 
constitution  and  bylaws  Tlie  Secretary  of 
Labor  will  investigai*  the  complaint  and  if 
it  is  meritorious,  he  may  take  appropriate 
legal  action  and  the  court  may  order  a  new 
election  to  be  held  under  the  supenision  of 
the  Secretary. 

Should  any  union  agent  misappropn.ite 
union  assets  and  should  the  union  fall  to 
take  action  against  him.  you  as  a  member, 
may  sue  in  court  for  an  accounting  and 
other  appropriate  relief  Before  doing  .s,. 
you  must  obt.ain  con.sent  of  the  court  to 
bring  the  suit  If  you  are  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed, you  may.  m  a  proper  case  recover  at- 
torney's   fees   and   expenses    incurred 

Aside  from  any  civil  action,  the  Ihw  also 
provides  a  criminal  penalty  for  misappropria- 
tion of  union  assets 

The  foregoing  are  only  the  highlights  of 
your  rights  as  a  union  member  under  the 
present  law  They  are  not  iptended  as  a 
complete  presentation  For  further  infor- 
mation, reference  is  made  to  the  complete 
text  of  the  Labor-Managemient  Reporting  and 
DlsclosTire  .^ct  n<  1959, 


TIME   TO   END  HIGH  INTEREST 
RATE  POLICY 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President,  the 
Federal  Re.sei-ve  Board  has  been  follow- 
ing a  policy  of  credit  stringency  and  re- 
strauit.  Interest  rates  have  been  de- 
liberately increased  by  the  Fed.  They 
have  done  this  by  keeping  the  supply  of 
money  strictly  limited,  as  the  demand  for 
money  swells  with  the  surging  rise  of  the 
.aro.ss  national  product  that  measuies 
the  uses  of  money. 

The  effect  of  this  policy  is  to  dis- 
courage the  building  of  homes,  hospitals, 
schools,  and  everything  else  that  is 
bought  with  borrowed  money.  The 
policy  has  also  greately  Increased  the 
cost  of  all  of  this  building. 
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now  w?ni?  nfli^,  ^^  °'  more  money        Mr.  President.  I  asJc  unanimous  con-  "^^^  '"^^''*  '-»  ^5  7  parent  from  lu  d.- 

now  would  mean  lower  interest  rates  sent  that   an   article   from   yesterdav^s  ^'^'    ^^^''-    ^'«^'-   '^""K    downward    7 

l^^l^^^'  ^""^^^^^^J^^  ^onld   me^  New  York  Times  entitledTctio?of  Ma-  ^,-^^^  ,^^'«  the  industrial  index.    nLl 

more  borrowing  to  build  with  pressure  ket  Has  Quirk  ^^J^r"  }^  wli  \Z^  ,  I5  m-r.-h.  r.  repair,  that  old  high. 

on  limited  supply  of  manpower  factoriS  thl  n^n^lrfJ^^".'     ^^  P"^^-'-^  ^  The  cji.pse  m  September  1955.  caused  by 

and    raw   matiril    capaStJ  a    D^eSSS  of    .^rrlf        ^'^  ^""^^  ^"^  ^"^  analysis  Pre,ldent  Eisenhower  ,  heart  attack  br^urS 

that  would  shov^UD  Dri?e^«M,;nf^           current   prospects   for   business   this  "^-ut  a  n  1  percent  los-  but  the  marke^  *„ 

flation                           Pnces— causing  in-  mornings   Wall  Street  Journal  also   be  ^'^^  ^  '^  prebreak  level  by  the  end  of  Th' 

T«  <-v,o  w^^^..^  r,              ^       ^  printed  at  tlus  point  in  the  Record  ^^^     industrial  pr  .duction  had  no  bearing 

Is  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  right?         There  being  no  objection    the  article-;  ^*"'- 

It  there  an  excess  of  demand?     Is  there  were  ordered  to  be  prnted  in  the  Rrrnin  ^'^*  ^"'  t*o  market  breaks  are  a  iittie 

powerful   pressure   today   on    a   limited  as  follows      ""  ^  P"^'*^^ '"  "^^  ^'f^o^o.  confusing  li  considered  s.p^atciy     The  one 

supply  of  manpower^     Are  our  factories  ri^om  -i^e  w-.  v.r^  t^          t  11"^^  ^"""^^  ""^  '"  ^""^'^'^  ^'^^'  ^«i  «  if-«i 

going    full    blast?      Is    the    buyin"    pres-  ""^^   •^*"    ^'-    ^^^I  time  over  the  break  in  indu-strlal  production 

sure  heavy  in  raw  materials'*       "  Actton  of  Markct  H.*s  quick  TaiGcca  -stock  ?f  J  months.     Prom   peak  t.,   trouirh.  It  l.wt 

First  Mr    Pres-rlprt-    thcro  ic  o^  ^    ■    1  °'™  0»^^->' ^s^xle  Deops  in  Faciurt  Olt-  "   '    Percent.     The  market   that   peaked   out 

no    e?ce^    Of    d^mSnH     for    m  ^■^'  ^""'^   *"   '"^"^^   -"""'^   ^-^  ^.ars  ^'^    -^'^'y    1»-"-    ^^^PP^^^    22  4    percent    in    6 

The  fart^,  fh...^    f  .     .  ^.   manpower.  Scan>.ov-.In.usthtal   Activ:tt   ano   Sh..rz  "V"'"'*      "^^  Industrial  pr-x3uotlon  peak  to 

ine  ract  is  that  the  latest  figures  avail-        pricks  Frequenti.t  move  in  opposition  *'^''^  '^  '"^«^  t;*  reiaied.  however   wL  Uie 

onl^  oH  °'^.  ^^"^  J-'-'^    ^^"^^    ^    ^ea^on-  ,By  Burton  Crar^e)  ^""'"'v,^,  'f;''^  *''"  ^•''  ^^^^  ^'^^^      ^^  came  in 

ally   adjusted    5.2    percent   of    the    work         M.ny  new  investors    if  one  Lv  ,   H       K  f  ^^  ^^^'  "^'^^  "^""'^»  '^«^^  "^^o  »^^<3  a 

force  were  out  of  work.     This  is  more  «t^rs  and  tn-nh^ne  ;.,.»?       ^  ^^'^^'^  ^^  """"^  '*"***  ^""^  "^  *  months     it  is  easier 

unemployed  than  our  Nation  has  safT^red  ^^oTJn::^^'Z;^  indiTJta^i?::  2^  Ktr^Tone^'Tar  ^''i!,''^  ^"'^  ''''  "'^'^ 

durmg  the  past  10  years  except  m  4  ObVl-  -^^P^^   «nd    broker,  are  .i.x^m.r  ^   "'  of  7    "nt^  arS^Jbr!^  of  S.'   "   '""''  ^'""' 

OUS  recession  years.  'How,  ■  U.ey  a^k.     can  bus::  ess  go  up  and  16  mS,      St^j^  t^f  .4  ^i^'""'  "'" 

Are  our  factories  bein.  pushed  by  de-  n' h"  ""  ^T  ^^  ''''  '""*'  "^^ '  ^^^  "eTuKustT^S  S^h          ""'"^  '^  "'^^ 

mand    near   capacity?     Of   course    the  -rui  a^t?v  .T  and';',^J',^''^f '''*^'''^' '"'^"•''-  .  "^"^  ^^'''^'•'"K  ^iibie.  using  the  Times  m- 

classic  example  is  the  steel  industry.     In  oaiv  Su  ' 36  Serce^f  of^  .^^  /,^  '"^?"  "^"^"'"'^  '"^^  »'""«^  ^^  ^^'  '^«i"«!  Re- 

the  wake  of  a  record  long  steel  strike,  '-^etxterabc.ut  ^r^n-ent  S  tWmT  ^^  th'^  t'"''"'*'!"^    production    index.    ,how, 

Uie  steel  industry  is  now  busily  at  work.  ^esc  of  the  time  th^T  ^e^^vlr  ^    .^  they^^  «^e        "^  "^'^  need  to  be  consider^ 

But  even  here  it  Ls  apparent  that  capac-     ^--^ovin^  now.  m  c  pp.^ue  dire?uons     Aell  s^ocit. 

ity     S   not   being    strained.      Indeed,    two      ^^culat-ons.  of  course,  ignore  minor  fluctua-      Hl^h    August  1956 
iStee       executives     last     week     estimated        ;;;"!.     O-'V  ^^•'^  -^   5  percent  or  more  are      Low.  Febf^V;957'- 'J't 

,  Steel  output  this  year  at  120  million  tons  '^^i^,-"^         ,                                                      Recovery.  November'iSM ■■"-  tt 

and  130  million  ton^well  below  capac-  trv^  ?^T  .  P'"?^'^"^'^  •*  ^"^  ^^^  ^nark.t  to     Hi^.h.  juiy  1957 .      f^^ 

ity  of  149  million.     Present  near  capac-  Uou^h    chafrman    o\    vT ^T  "^"^^^  ^  "^'^   December  1957....:::::::::::::  ^f? 

Ity    production    is    obviously    temporary  Corp     nr^  c4  h^  °      ^^'"!f    ^"^'^^    ^"^     Recovery.'  November  1958. lol 

nesTLl^t     ^^^'^^-^-'^^    i--i-      ^- -"?-"  ^a^.' bl:T?r^,-;rthr.h^?d'  "  ^^^^  ^'  -urn  to  old  hl,h.  " 

nes  to  meet   current  consumption   80   to      ^'^^'«'-  '^  ''^venU.nes   near  opumum   leveL  ;«w      ^ 

85  percent  of  capacity  would  be  required.     ^'^^'-'^-   '--«tors   ask   themsriveT'-Xy     Hieh  m^ch  ,0./         ^ 

The  auto  industry  this  year  will  op-     ""^^  ^  '^'^^   "^^  P^^'^^t  or  the  future?      ^     [!iw  AprTl^^sf    " "      ''' 

erate  far  below  Its  demonstrated   1955  «h,t  the  record  shows  Recovery   March  1959  \l~ 

capacity  of  8  million  cars.  m  the  p..st.  the  record  shows    stocks  have      "'«^    ^^^  1907....::::         S 

Machine   tools  are  expected,   on   the     ^''^•''" '^^^-'-^'y  dipped  from  their  peaks  be.     i^^*.  Apni  1953 ™"" i^ 

oasis   of   new   orders,    to    move   alon"    at          ""^  'r.d-.stnal  production  has  eased  or     The      ^^'-"ery.'  March   1959 157 

only  about  two-third.s  of  capacity    "  ^^^f^  l'^  ^'"'"^^  ^^^^-  ""^^  »"d  again,  m-         '  Date  of  return  to  ^1^  s,^ " 

In  raw  material  resources    ^pLr.  r.  Ji    ^"  ,^^"'  "^^^  '^^  ""^"-^  ^"d  h\ve  .n.:d  ^  *°  °^^  *''^^• 

famng  or  stable  pl-UrcTelX'srow'th^^t  t;.To'it  dS^nhiSr  ^'^  '^-'"^-'^  *'-  ^-^  rei^J^rtertAkr^iTi- '"'"K^^"'^  ^^ ''^^ 

^'e  NaTion'"^''"^  '^^"'^  ^^^"^-  ^"  i'^'^^  '''''-  —P-  --^  --hed       --  P  "uct^^Ynde^x^rrsri.,^^^^^^^^ 

rj^n..    fhi      '  TT^^''  ^^'^^  ^^^  ^WS-       bv^H \'"^  ^"^^"  ^"  ">°^-^  ''°^"      Measured      '^  *'"  '^^    -"".bin,  back    and  prc^bly  hL 
During    the    past    few    weeks    the    stock       ^'  ^^V  ^*  ^^'''^  TI'^-'^s  industrial  stock  aver-      ""^^  *   ^""^  ^'^^  ^  January,.     The  indu«- 

market  has  taken  a  .serious  nosedive  T■■'^^        I  "'"^'^''^  ^^^  ^^^i^  '^  that  levei  f.r     '•''"''"'  '^-^^  average  hi-.d  its  hi^h  m  Aurusi  at 

r^^r^J-'^  ^"'^  ^'"»  '^^"^^ "-  £f  ".i%:ii;  ."r,'„;-?r,  ?^x".s  '»"'  *°  """'° "'°"  °'^  ^"■'""''^ 

yesterday.  ndex  of  the  Pedera:  Reserve  Board      In  fact  81n<^«    1^«.   market  breaks   have   had    lead 

Since  1948  market  brenks  have  had  "lead-  !:^,1  ';''r^'^    upw:ird   from    their  trough   6  ^"^^«  '""  Industrial  breaks  .,f  2  mcmthsV 

7  mnnt>,°^'^  Industrial  breaks  of  2  months,  ^^e-^-  ."  Production  hit  lu  high  for  the  f'"^^-  and  7  month,,     if  stock*  drop  be 

7  months,  and  7  months.  '^^^  ^•^-'  iow  their  September  1,,*  and  if  Uidusuy  now 

With     a.     r,„rr,K^^     ^,                 ..  ^      J        Investor   were   to  ignore  what   hav-  amoves  above  tu  June   high,   the  technlclan- 

Stock  ma^lriiTif       °^     e,^Ceptlons,     the  P*^;^  ^«   1^6  and  start  h:..  researches  with  '^^^  «->'   ^hat  a   lead    time  of  5   r^nths  S" 

Stock  market  ha^  generally  been  as  re-  ^"^^   ^*  *^"'d  discover   wh,a  looks   like   a  already  been  eaublished                ^'^^^^'  ^'« 

hable  a  prognosticator  of  what   i.s   eoing  ^':;«  '^-^"^^jei^tlonship.     And  perhaps  that  B'-^t   investors  can  always  remember  what 

to  happen   to  jobs   and   profits   in   thl  S^y  V^'V  ;''^ '^^"^  1"""""' "'"^'^^  ^^«^>-  ^^pp*"-<i    '"    1M6     Perh^apsTi.Mness    rn. 

future  as  there  is  available.  t?JZ^        ^  ^^'''"-  '^^  P'"^*"'  situation,  continue  on  upward  for  another  21  mon^'» 

^J^-   ^-^ent-    it   is  time   to   end   this  '^fnrtherw^rmrL:^-,' f^^'  ^fl  ^  —" —consider  .r/he^,!  S;;"^^ 

il^i;".°''^^  ^^'5-      ^^  ^  doubtful  If  the  relrlgerators   ai.d    television    let.    gul'    '"«  ,^  

exc^  demand  that  troubled  the  Fed  so  ^P?*f^n::y  valld  rea.son  that  they   never   be  '      ""^  ""*  ^'*"  ^^'■'^  Journal.  Feb    1    19601 

in  the  past  has  reaUy  been  there  in  re-  l^l  ^^"^  ^'^'^  "*'  dissavings  except  in  time  ^hi  OrrLooK-APFHArsAL  or  ruimzfrr  TfUHi>s 

cent    years.      At     any     rate,     it    appears  °h,  .'^  f^^-'^^lty.     But  the  people  spent  and  '"   BrT„.v„s  ^^^   Finance 

more  obvious  daily  that  there  is  nrex!        '^^wr  rd'.T' T"''  '^^  ^-^-  Shea) 

cess    demand   now.      I   have   Consi..'entIy      'o  "des-^ribe  .  ''^^^f''  "  "'^  '"'''  ^^n<^mlst«  several    news    Items    in    recent    dnv,    >  ... 

^'w'!;f.H''''n^  ^°^^  follow  iSil!  of^  ir  eL^  r s  ^n 'j:,w'n''^'Th^:;:  tr r  t^  --'^-^-y  tV^ubr  knolY^^r  , 

a«  Which  Will  reduce  interest  rates  .so  ^*  ^"r  savings  in  the  tabuTatio^J  Ver^'mai  ^tl,irT  •"*'""  °'  ""^'^'^  »"  "'^  United 

th«    homes   and    schools   and    hospitals  ''^^^"^ '^'^"Idapp^ar  wit^a  minus  L^^^?  ^^      ^"^  uniortunately.  this  new  infor- 

can  be  built  at  tees  coat    Now  i^^ohxl  *P*-^^^''-g  '-PPed  mc.me  "'  "^  *^""  ,T  ^i"  ''"■°*'  °°  '"^^  '^^^  ""  prospects 

Sfttl**!!!!L"^'^^^d'ff^^^nt  /uJSV*!:?' ^'^''  '^'PP^*^  ^^^-  '^  h'^^  '-  quite  uncrrSin"    '    "^^'^'^-    ^^''^^    "°^'° 
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part  of  tlie  year,   but   a  h!g  queptlon  mirk 
hangs   over   the  later   months      Dttrir.g   the 
first  5  to  7  months,  irventfjry  rebuilding  in 
steel  Itsol*  and  In  numerous  steel   products 
Is  likely  V-  give  an  extra  stimulus      But  after 
that,    prrxluctlon    may    actually    fall    a    bit 
be;ow   cif-'enr   r  jn&umptlon    if   b-islnetsmen 
decide  to  cdjuit  their  Invent*. rles  by  cutting 
down  whfie  accumulation  h^s  been  heaviest. 
At  that   t:me    mru-.y  an.-.Jys!..'-  h(  pe    capital 
spending  for  Improvements  and  expansion  of 
plant  ai;d  equipment  will  take  up  the  slack. 
This  hope  is  based  In  port  on  the  fact  t^at 
the  trend   jf  such  outlays  is  upward      From 
tiie  1957  hl;:h  of  $37  billion  they  fc:i  to  »30 
binion   In    1953.  then  rote  to  ?j2  billion   la.st 
year,  with  each  quarter  shrw-lnc  a  small  ad- 
vance over  the  precediiv  one.     A  further  in- 
crease  to  an    annual   rate  of  $34   billion   is 
indicated  f  jr  the  current  quarter 

Another  encouraging  factor  Is  that  such 
outlays  geierpliy  swliig  up  and  down  with 
business  profits,  and  the  first  half  of  this 
year  Is  expected  to  be  highly  profluibie. 
which  woull  tend  to  expand  cap.t.*:  Fpend.ng 
In  subeequ.nt  monUis.  And  finally.  f«ti- 
mate^  of  a  :ii:mber  of  Industries — except  the 
huge  petrol -urn  Industry — a.'-e  for  a  substau- 
tlal  jjain  In  cap.ial  »[M-nding  for  this  vear 
over  1969  Hie  steel  companies,  for  Instance. 
expect  to  Invest  $16  billion  this  year  agA;nfct 
less  than  $1  billion  last  year. 

However--acd  this  Is  where  the  news  Items 
cited  above  have  u  bearing  on  the  outlo<,k  - 
there  Is  wll°gpread  evidence  of  ample  ca- 
pacity for  i;;e  production  of  major  goxls. 
both  rax  .nnd  flt-.ished.  Obviously,  it  Is  when 
capacity  is  Lf-lng  strained  that  business  man- 
agers are  n;  >5t  likely  to  plan  new  plaiiis  and 
facllUIes  >Vhen  c.-ip.iclty  U  sufficient,  this 
pressure  to  expand  relaxes  ajid  capital 
spending  Is  more  likely  to  concentrate  on 
Improvements  In  eflflc'.enry. 

That  seer-is  to  be  the  case  today  Two 
steelmakers  thLs  past  week  estimated  their 
Industry's  ot.tput  this  >ear,  one  at  HO  million 
tons  and  thr  other  at  130  million  Both  fig- 
ures are  we  1  b?low  capj^clty  of  almos*  149 
million.  The  current  hl^h  r-^t*  of  output  Is 
concededly  clue  In  part  to  restocking  of  In- 
ventories wh  ch  were  almoct  completely  us*^ 
up  during  tl  e  strike  that  ended  Nov^nibrr  7 
To  meet  current  consumption  steel  output 
of  80  or  85  percent  of  capacity  apparently 
would  be  suSrient 

In  copper  and  nickel,  whose  markets  are 
TTorldwide  but  In  which  American  capital  is 
heavily  erq;  ged,  Ind'.c.tJons  of  a.T.ple  ca- 
pacity are  c  -ar  FYee  world  nickel  use  in 
1959  WTLS  est  mated  a  few  days  ago  at  about 
400  million  pounds,  or  25  percent  more  than 
In  1P58.  but  capacity  exceeds  the  1959  con- 
sumption by  3  50  mllli.-.n  pounds,  and  more 
capacity  Is  t-elng  add-d  The  copper  trade 
Insists  that  ^vlth  the  past  yea-'r  long  strikes 
ending,  output  is  going  to  be  subrtnntWllv 
greater  than  cinsumptlon  while  Inventories', 
as  In  fteel.  ar^  be^ng  built  up  R^r>.ln. 

The  automobile  Industry  produced  almost 
8  million  cais  in  1955.  and  since  then  has 
added  to  Its  capacity.  But  la.st  years  out- 
put in  tills  ■country  was  only  a  little  more 
than  5  5  mill  on  cars,  and  even  the  most  op- 
timistic projpctlons  for  this  year  fall  well 
short  of  the  1955  npure 

Machine  t<oI  orders  In  1P59  totaled  only 
$^60  million  V  compared  with  shipments  of 
almost  tl.l  billion  In  the  most  recent  big 
year,  1957.  yvnd  the  recent  rate  of  new  or- 
ders does  not  suggest  any  sharp  expansion 
This  fact  Lb  Important,  not  only  as  another 
example  of  caf>aclty  greater  than  demand. 
but  al.so  bee  uise  upsttrges  In  spending  on 
plants  and  erpilpme^nt  are  often  led  by  up- 
surges In  ordering  of  machine  tot>l8  Thus 
the  most  recent  figures  In  this  Industry  do 
not  suggest  any  big  IncreaBe  In  capital 
■P>«ndlng  ahe.id. 

With  this  whole  background,  It  seems 
likely  business  executives  will  be  pretty  care- 
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ful  about  their  capital  spending.  Knowing 
that  nroductlon  during  much  If  not  all  of 
the  first  half  of  the  year  will  probably 
be  In  excess  of  basic  demand,  they  are  likely 
to  wail  and  see.  They  may  want  to  know  by 
how  much  production  outruns  consumption 
before  coming  to  any  decisions  on  ma^or  ex- 
pansions. Th?y  may  decide  to  wait  not 
only  until  the  first  6  m.onths  are  past,  but 
aLso  until  the  trend  of  business  after  that 
has  become  clear,  which  might  mei^n  waiting 
through  much  ol  the  second  half 

None  of  this  means,  of  covirse.  tiiat  capital 
spending  w;U  shrink  to  a  trickle.  Major  In- 
d-.iMri^s  r.>,\vadc.y£  pl^n  such  outl;.ys  on  a 
1  mg  ran^e  b.-'sts  to  a  gr'^-at  extent  They  feel 
th:  t  regardless  c^  the  yearly  ups  and  d^  wns 
of  bxislness  they  must  plan  through  the  years 
for  ft  very  large  minimum  of  annual  spend- 
ing to  meet  the  demands  cf  a  growing  popu- 
lation and  an  even  more  rapidly  growing  eco- 
nomic system. 

But  what  we  are  dlscusslnp  here  Is  the 
prospect  frjr  an  upsurge  in  the  later  months 
of  this  year  that  would  offset  the  almost 
certain  £t  ppage  of  inventory  building  in  late 
spr.ng  or  in  summ.er.  It  Is  such  an  upsurpe 
in  capital  spending  that  there  Is  dcubt 
ai>out,  and  the  doubt  is  not  likely  to  be  re- 
solved for  quiu-  a  few  months. 

Trills  doubt,  furthermore,  tends  to  be  In- 
tt-.ns'fied  by  the  fact  that  this  If  not  only  an 
election  yerj-.  but  one  where  a  substantial 
Change  In  the  politl-i-al  background  Is  pos- 
sible. The  Elsenh-'wer  years  have  been  for 
the  most  p^it  years  or  prosperity.  If  the 
Democrats  win  the  Presidency,  sharp  changes 
In  national  ixjlicies  may  wcli  have  to  be  laced. 
And  If  the  Hepubiic.ins  v/^n.  there  will  also 
be  a  new  man  in  the  White  Hou.'se,  whose 
policies  In  the  detail  of  their  application  can- 
not be  mace  known  fully  in  a  political  cam- 
paign, no  matter  how  openly  he  may  lay  his 
Ideas  before  the  people. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
sugpest  the  abs^'nce  of  a  quoj-um. 

The  PRE.SID1NG  OFFICER  <Mr  K.'.rt 
in  the  chair ).  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  IcKislatlve  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIEXD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimou.s  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  he  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS 

Mr.  GRUENINQ.  Mr.  President, 
freedom  of  the  press"  is  a  phrase  which 
by  constitutional  mandate  has  been  an 
integral  part  of  the  American  idea  and 
puri>rv.sf-  .since  the  enactment  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  AmericaiLs  take  it  for 
granted. 

However  we  ought  occasionally  to 
not<^  that  freedom  of  tlie  press  connotes 
and  stimulates  excellence  in  the  rep>ort- 
iiit:  and  intt>rpreUng  of  current  events. 

An  example,  in  my  view,  of  such  su- 
periauve  craft-smanship  appeared  yes- 
terday in  the  New  York  Times,  in  an 
article  written  by  one  of  its  able.st 
Washington  conespondents,  James  Res- 
ton,  entitled  "The  Strings  in  Mr.  Nixon's 
Bow." 

Mr.  President,  my  interest  in  this  arti- 
cle arises  not  from  any  political  or  par- 
tisan motives,  for  I  believe  this  article 
to  be  a  balanced  presentation,  free  from 
bias.  As  a  former  newspaperman,  my 
appreciation  of  it  is  based  on  Its  master- 
ful literary  qualities.      It  is  an  example 


of  the  kind  of  lively,  penetrating  analy- 
sis, .spiced  with  v»-:t  and  hurnor.  which 
makes  James  Restons  coliunns  such 
pleasant  readinp.  and  otherv.ise  noU- 
ble. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  tx:  included  in  the  RrcoRD  at 
this  iX)int. 

Ir.ere  beir^  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  oi\lered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rxcof^o, 
a.s  follows  1 

The  Strings  in  Mr  Nixon  s  Bow 
(By  James  Recton) 

Washinoton.  January  30.— At  8.20  pjn 
la-'t  Wednesday  in  Chicago  Vice  President 
N;xoK  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  spend- 
ers at  home,  end  promised  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned   overseas. 

Until  merrier  cliches  come  along— and  they 
will-  :hef.e  will  have  to  ?crve  b.jth  as  an  In- 
dicatlou  of  Mr.  Nixon  s  style  and  his  problem. 

His  picblera  in  this  election  is  to  have  two 
strlrg.5  to  his  bow.  to  come  out  flatfooted 
for  E».H:'nhcv.  er  and  st.ll  be  ccx-k  of  the  walk; 
to  cajTv  v.ater  on  lx.th  slioulders  without 
upsetting  the  applecart,  to  fish  in.  and  po^or 
oil  on.  troubled  waters;  to  defend  the  past 
and  take  Ume  by  the  forelock  without  fall- 
In^  between  two  stools;  and.  of  course,  to 
bring  home  the  bacon  through  thick  and 
thin. 

All  this  is  enough  to  make  strong  men 
quiver,  but  Mr.  Nixon  is  the  kind  of  fellow 
who  ciui  .'^tecr  beiwc-en  Soylla  and  Charvbdis 
and  ti;ke  both  precincts.  His  perfomiance 
m  Ch.cago  was  a  masterpiece  of  political 
gymnastics  and  illustrates  once  more  that, 
as  a  t.icticlan.  he  la  about  Uie  best  In  the 
business. 

WASTES  AT  WORK 

Not  mary  men  can  both  condemn  and 
ouiproml&e  the  spenders  and  get  away  with 
It.  btit  Mr.  NrxoN  made  a  good  try  in  Chi- 
cago He  virtually  canonized  the  President. 
He  scorned  the  opposition.  He  defended  the 
past  as  the  best  7  yeij-s  of  cnir  lives  and  then 
painted  a  picture  of  the  futtire  that  made 
these  7  years  look  like  a  deprecsion. 

For  the  last  month  the  Democrats  have 
been  scattering  boobjtrapa  for  Mr.  Niion 
all  over  the  landscape.  He  dodge<l  them, 
every  one 

Defending  the  President  s  leadership  In  the 
present  mood  of  the  country  is  about  as  dif- 
ficult 6.S  praising  George  Washington,  but 
Mr   Nixon  rushes  to  his  defense,  anyway. 

Shame,  he  says,  printing  a  word  picture 
of  the  President  stamping  out  war  in  Korea, 
rushing  to  the  defense  of  Lebanon.  Quemoy! 
Matfu  end  Suez  flying  off  to  Panama  when 
he  was  tick,  keeping  his  head  when  all 
around  were  losing  theirs.  And  who  do  you 
puprx>se  was  at  the  President's  side  when  he 
was  doing  all  this? 

Not  s;nce  the  days  of  Red  Grange  has  the 
State  of  Illinois  seen  such  agUity  In  a  broken 
field.  Wc  do  not  have  a  second-rate  defense, 
he  asserted,  but  we  must  submit  our  na- 
tional security  programs  to  a  searching. 
month-lo-m,onth  reexamination. 

The  American  educational  system  Is  the 
best  in  the  world,  but  Inadequate  classrooms, 
underpaid  teachers  and  flabby  standards  are 
weaknesses  we  must  constantly  stri\e  to 
eliminate. 

American  agriculture,  he  added,  Is  the 
most  produi-tive  en  earth  but  there  Is  no 
higher  priority  than  a  complete  overhauling 
of  obsolete  farm  programs 

In  6ht-»rt,  he  managed  to  call  for  many  of 
the  things  the  Demcxyats  are  demanding 
Without  any  suggestion  that  ho  waa  criti- 
cizing the  President  on  defense  or  schools, 
or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  thu 
farm  policy.  Bigger  programa  were  advocated 
and  more  Government  spending  condemned, 
and  this  may  not  be  as  contradictory  as  It 
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seems,  for  with  revenues  rising,  the  next 
President  may  have  a  substantial  surplus  in 
the  Treasury. 

A    SKILUTJI.    AJU;L"ME>fT 

Mr  NixoMs  argument  was  not  only  sklU- 
ful  but  in  a  way  It  was  unavoidable  He  can- 
not avoid  defense  of  the  present  level  of 
spending. 

He  must  support  his  President's  policies, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  has  to  keep  from 
being  sldeswiped  by  the  Democratic  charges 
that  he  is  satisfied  with  everything  as  it  is. 
He  dealt  with  this  effectively  in  Chicago: 
"We  shall  look  upon  our  record  not  as  our 
ultimate  achievement  but  as  the  solid  foun- 
dation upon  which  to  build  even  greater 
accomplishments  m  the  future  Why  Is 
America  a  great  nation  today?  Because  we 
Americans  have  never  lived  In  the  past  We 
are  never  content  to  rest  on  our  laurels. 
We  never  like  to  settle  for  being  second  best 
in  anything." 

Against  this  kind  of  thing,  the  Democrats 
have  their  problems  They  think  the  coun- 
try is  sick,  but  it  Is  like  a  .sick  man  who  feels 
good  and  Is  told  con.«'.dntly  by  his  doctor  that 
he's  In  wonderful  shape. 

Mr.  Nixon  is  exploiting  this  feeling  to  the 
hilt.  We're  living  the  life  of  Riley,  he  says 
(forgetting  that  Riley  was  probably  a  Demo- 
crat), so  why  look  a  gift  horse  in  you  know 
what,  or  change  horses  m  you  know  where? 
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PRANCE    UNDER    THE    r.EADER.<=HIP 
OP  PREvSIDENT  DE  GAULLE 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
Priday  I  made  some  remarks  about  the 
importance  of  France  bemi^r  able,  under 
the  great  leadership  of  President  de 
Gaulle,  to  carry  out  his  farsighted  plan 
for  self-determination  in  AlKei-ia.  Un- 
fortunately, a  minority  of  the  minority 
of  Algerians  of  F>-ench  descent,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  .small  group  of  military 
dissidents,  launched  a  revolt  against  the 
Fifth  Republic  using  a.s  a  pretext  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle's  enlightened  proposal 
to  let  all  the  people  of  Algeria  deter- 
mine— once  peace  has  been  reestab- 
lished— their  own  destiny,  whether  it  be 
complete  independence,  association  with 
France  in  a  commonwealth  status  or  in- 
tegration with  France. 

Mr.  President,  what  .should  be  under- 
stood is  that  if  this  rebellion  were  to  suc- 
ceed—it might  mean  the  fall  of  the  De 
Gaulle  government,  the  ending  of  the 
Fifth  Republic  and  a  retur-n  to  the  ad- 
ministrative chaos  which  has  afflicted 
Prance  in  the  15  years  since  World  War 
II.  During  this  period,  governments  fell 
every  few  months. 

The  coming  of  De  Gaulle  to  head  the 
Fi'ench  Republic  has  demonstrated  anew 
and  most  strikingly  the  patent,  but  not 
always  appreciated,  fact  that  democracy 
in  order  to  function  well  must  have  lead- 
ership. General  de  Gaulle,  who  became 
President  by  the  free  choice  at  the  polls 
of  the  French  people,  has  furni.shed  )u.>t 
such  leadership.  As  a  result  of  it  France 
has  acquired  a  political  and  economic 
stability  ivhich  should  be  heartening  to 
the  fr^  world.  For  without  Fiance  the 
free  world — the  Western  World  in  par- 
ticular—would be  in  a  tragically  weak- 
ened position. 

■      Mr.   President,   there  ha.=;  been   .some 

I  criticism  on  the  part  of  this  administra- 

tion  because  of  what  it  deemed  Frances 

presumed    inadequate    participation    in 

NATO.     I  grant  that  a  fuller  participa- 


tion is  desirable,  but  I  submit  that  that 
coooeration  is  far  more  likely  to  be  ob- 
taine<l,  as  under  De  Gaulle's  inspiring 
leadership  France  is  strengthened,  and 
that  U.S.  support  of  De  Gaulle's  policies 
Will  contribute  substantially  to  that 
strengthening.  It  would  seem  to  me 
fairly  apparent  that  President  de 
Gaulle's  lesser  participation  in  NATO 
has  been  caused  in  no  small  degree  by 
our  own  Government's  coolness  toward 
Prance's  obvious  requirements  as  seen  by 
that  nation's  chief,  and  it  must  be  crystal 
clear  that  if  the  govei-nment  of  De  Gaulle 
were  to  fall,  Frances  contribution  to 
NATO  and  the  Western  alliance  would 
probably  cease  to  exist. 

Fortunately,  the  news  from  Prance  and 
Algiers  indicates  that  while  the  situation 
is  still  full  of  peril.  France  is  winning  out. 
the  revolt  of  the  "colons  "  is  obviously 
lacking  in  support  and  that  order  and 
peace  will  again  be  established. 

President  de  Gaulle's  radio  address  to 
the  people  of  France  on  his  Algerian 
policy  is  a  document  of  historic  impor- 
tance It  may  determine  the  course  of 
history  not  only  for  Fi-ance  but  for  much 
of  Africa,  and  because  of  Fiance's  key 
position  in  the  turbulence  of  contempor- 
ary events  for  the  free  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  General 
de  Gaulle's  speech  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Generai.  dk  Gaulle  on  Algerlan 
Policy 

If  I  have  put  on  my  uniform  today  to 
address  you  on  television,  it  is  in  order  to 
show  that  it  is  General  de  Gaulle  who  speaks, 
as  well  as  the  chief  of  state. 

In  Algeria,  we  are  fighting  against  a  re- 
bellion which  has  lasted  more  than  5  years. 
Prance  is  valiantly  continuing  to  exert  the 
necessary  efforts  to  put  down  that  rebel- 
lion. 

But  she  wants  to  arrive  at  a  peace  that  Is 
peace;  to  do  what  has  to  be  done  so  that  the 
tragedy  does  not  begm  all  over  again:  to  act 
In  such  a  way  as  not — when  all  is  said  and 
done — to  lose  Algeria,  which  would  be  a  dis- 
aster for  us  and  for  the  West.  The  world,  a 
prey  to  vast  crises  i.nd  movements  which  are 
xell  known,  is  watching  this  struggle  which 
disturbs  it  and  in  which  the  various  opposing 
camps  seek  to  take  a  hand  It  is  obvious  that 
the  unity,  progress,  and  prestige  of  the 
French  people  are  at  stake,  and  that  the  fu- 
ture of  this  people  is  blocked  as  long  as  the 
.\lgerian  problem  remains  unsolved. 

Taking   all    this    into   consideration.    I,    in 
the  name  of  Prance,  made  the  following  de- 
cision:   The  Algerians  shall  have  free  choice 
of    their    destiny.      When,    one    way    or    an- 
other—through the  conclusion  of  a  cease-fire 
or   through    total    defeat    of    the    rebels— we 
shall  have  put  an  end  to  the  fighting,  when 
later,    after   a   prolonged    period   of   restored 
jjeace,  the  populations  will  have  had  a  chance 
TO  understand  what   is  at  stake  and,   more- 
over, thanks  to  us,  to  achieve  the  necessary 
progress    in    the    political,    economic,    social 
fducatlonal,   and   other   fields— then.   It   will 
he  the  Algerians  who  will  sav  what  they  want 
to   be.     This   will   not   be  dictated    to  them 
For    if   their   response    were   not   really   their 
response,  then  while  for  a  time  there  might 
v-'ell    be    military    victory,    basically   nothing 
would   be    settled.     On    the   contrary,   every- 
t.iing  can  be   settled   and.   I   believe,   settled 
la    Prance's   favor,   when    the   Algerians   will 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  make  known  their 
V  111  in  all  freedom,  dignity,  and  security      In 
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short,  self-determrlnatlon  Is  the  only  policy 
that  18  worthy  of  Prance.  It  is  the  oniy 
possible  outcome.  It  Is  the  policy  which 
has  been  defined  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  decided  upon  by  the  Government 
approved  by  the  Parliament,  and  adopted  bv 
the  French  nation. 

Now  then,  there  are  two  categories  of 
people  who  do  not  want  any  part  of  this  free 
choice. 

First,  the  rebel  organization,  which  main- 
tains that  It  win  cease  fire  only  if  i  nego- 
tiate with  It  beforehand,  by  special  preroga- 
tive, on  the  political  destiny  of  Algeria,  which 
would  be  tantamount  to  building  it  up  as  the 
only  valid  representaUve  and  to  elevating  it 
In  advance  to  being  the  government  of  the 
country.    That  I  will  not  do. 

On  the  other  hand,  aome  persons  of 
French  descent  demand  that  I  renounce  the 
idea  of  self-determination,  that  I  say  that 
everything  has  been  done  and  that  the  fate 
of  the  Algerians  has  already  been  decided 
That  I  will  not  do  either.  Self-detf-rmina- 
tlon  Is  the  only  means  by  which  the  Mos- 
lems can  themselves  cast  out  the  demon  of 
secession.  As  to  the  terms  of  this  or  that 
French  solution,  I  mean  to  have  them  worked 
out  at  leisure,  when  peace  has  been  re- 
stored. After  which.  I  reserve  the  right 
to  commit  myself— when  the  right  time 
comes— for  whatever  I  shall  consider  good 
You  may  be  sure  that  I  will  do  this 
thoroughly 

It    was    then    that,    trying    to    force    their 
pretended  claims  on  the  nation,  on  the  sute 
and  on  myself,  ceruin  people  In  Algiers  start- 
ed  an    insurrection;    it   was   then    that    they 
fired    on    the    forces   of    law   and    order   and 
killed  fine  soldiers,  and  they  are  now  rising 
up  In  arms  against  the  authority  of  France. 
Aided    In    the    beginning    by   the    accommo- 
daUng   uncertainty  of   various   military   ele- 
ments,   and    profiting    from    the    fears    and 
feverish  passions  stirred  up  by  agitators   they 
have  thus  far  obtained    the  support  of  purt 
of  the  B^^ropean   population;    they  have  in- 
stigated   a    forced    strike,     the     halting    of 
transporutlon  and  the  closing  of  sUires     Be- 
cause of   them,   there   Is  danger   that  a  dis- 
ruptlon  of  the  national  unity  may  occur    to 
the   indignation   of   the    French    nation   and 
in    the    very    midst    of    the    struggle    being 
waged    against   the   rebels.     There    is   not   a 
man  with  any  common  sense  who  docs  not 
see  what  the  Inevitable  consequences  would 
be  if  this  dreadful  secession  carried  the  day. 
In    face    of    the   foul    blow   that    has    thus 
been  struck  against  Prance,  I  speak  first  of 
all   to  the  community  of   French  descent  In 
Algeria.    This  community  has  known  me  for 
many  years      It  has  seen  me  manv  times  In 
its  midst,  especially  during  the  war.  when  Its 
sons,  in  great  numbers,  were  serving  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Army  of  LlberaUon.  or  else  when, 
following  their  upheaval  of  May  1958,  I  once 
again  assumed  leadership  of  Prance  In  order 
to  rebuild  the  unity  of  Frenchmen  on  both 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.     Whatever  any 
agitators  are  trying  to  make  this  community 
believe,    there    are,    between    it    and    mvself 
very  special  ties  that  are  verv  dear  to  me  and 
very  much  alive.    I  know  perfectly  well  what 
services    this    community     renders      Prance 
through  Its  century  of  toll   in  Algeria,  what 
cruel   trials   It   Is   undergoing,    what   moving 
sorrow  it  has  for  the  victims  it  mourns     But 
I  must  speak  to  this  community  in  plain  and 
unmistakable  words. 

Frenchmen  of  Algeria,  how  can  you  listen 
to  the  liars  and  the  conspirators  who  tell  you 
that  In  granting  a  free  choice  to  the  Alge- 
rians, France  and  De  Gaulle  want  to  abandon 
you,  to  pull  out  of  Algeria  and  hand  It  over 
to  the  rebellion?  Is  It  abandoning  you.  is  It 
wanting  to  lose  Algeria,  to  send  there  and  to 
maintain  there  an  army  of  500.000  men 
equipped  with  tremendous  amounts  of  ma- 
teriel; to  consent  to  the  sacrifice  there  of  a 
good  many  of  our  children;  to  pay  out  there. 
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this  very  y;ar.  civil  and  military  expendi- 
tures amouitinK  to  a  thousand  bUUon  (old 
franc* I,  to  undertake  there  a  tremendous 
program  of  development;  to  draw  from  th« 
Sahara,  with  great  difficulty  and  at  greftt  ex- 
pense, oil  and  gas  in  order  to  bring  them  to 
the  sea? 

How  can  you  doubt  that  If.  ■ome  day. 
tlie  Moelemj  freely  and  formally  decide  that 
the  Algeria  of  tomorrow  must  b«  closely 
united  to  France — how  can  you  doubt  that 
anything  w  yuld  bring  greater  Joy  to  our 
country  and  U:  De  Gaulle  than  to  see  them 
choose,  bctv.een  one  aolution  or  another,  the 
one  that  would  be  the  most  French?  How 
can  you  deny  that  all  the  work  for  the  de- 
velopment o.  the  Moslem  populations,  which 
was  li.ltlate<l  18  months  ago,  and  Is  now 
still  being  pursued  and  which,  after  pacifi- 
cation, will  have  to  t>e  expanded  yet  more 

how  can  you  deny  that  this  work  tends  pre- 
4  clsely  to  ci^ate  new  and  manifold  ties 
between  Prance  and  the  Algerians?  Above 
all  else,  how  can  you  fall  to  see  that.  In  rising 
up  against  tlie  stnte  and  against  the  nation, 
you  are  surely  heading  toward  ruin  and  at 
the  same  time  you  are  running  the  risk  of 
causing  Fran:e  to  lose  Algeria  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  decline  of  the  rebellion  Is 
becoming  evident?  I  solemnly  appeal  to 
you  to  return  to  law  and  order. 

Next.  I  speak  to  the  army,  which,  thanks 
to  its  magnllcent  efTorts,  la  In  the  process 
of  winning  the  victory  In  Algeria;  however, 
some  of  the  ilements  of  this  army  might  be 
tempted  to  t  link  that  this  war  Is  their  war. 
not  Prance's  war.  and  that  they  have  a  right 
to  a  policy  which  would  not  be  Prance's 
policy.  To  8il  our  soldiers  I  say;  In  your 
mission  therf  Is  no  room  for  any  equivoca- 
tion or  Interjretatlou.  You  must  llqiildate 
the  rebel  f oj  ce.  which  Is  seeking  to  drive 
PYance  out  cf  Algeria  and  to  Impose  upon 
that  land  its  dictatorahlp  of  want  and  ste- 
rility At  th!  same  time  that  you  are  con- 
ducting the  aattle,  you  rr.ust  contribute  to 
the  materlaJ  ind  splrltuaJ  transformation  of 
the  Moslem  populations  so  as  to  win  their 
hearts  and  minds  to  Prance.  'When  the  time 
comes  for  th«  people  to  vote,  it  will  be  your 
responsibility  to  guarantee  the  complete 
freedom  and  jlncerlty  of  this  vote. 

Yes.  that  U.  your  mission,  as  France  gives 
It  to  you.  and  It  U  Prance  that  you  serve. 
What  would  the  French  Army  become  but 
an  anarchic  ind  absurd  conglomeration  of 
military  feudiUlsms.  If  It  should  happen  that 
certain  elements  made  their  loyalty  condi- 
tional? As  y:>u  know.  I  have  the  supreme 
responsibility  It  Is  I  who  bear  the  country's 
destiny  I  must  therefore  be  obeyed  by 
every  French  soldier.  I  believe  that  I  shall 
be  obeyed,  tx^cause  I  know  you,  because  I 
have  a  high  regard  for  you,  because  I  feel 
affection  for  }-ou.  because  I  have  confidence 
in  General  Ch;Ule  whom  I  have  placed  at  your 
head.  Boldlerj  of  Algeria,  and  finally,  be- 
cause I  have  :ieed  of  you  for  Prance. 

This  having  been  said,  listen  to  me  care- 
fully. In  tht  presence  of  the  Insurrection 
In  Algiers  and  in  the  midst  of  the  agitation — 
h  rderlng  on  »  paroxism— the  Delegate  Gen- 
eral. M.  Paul  Delou\Tler.  who  Is  Prance  in 
Algeria,  and  'he  commander  In  chief  may, 
on  their  own  :-e«ponsIbIllty.  not  have  wanted 
to  give  the  signal  themselves  for  a  pitched 
battle,  but  no  soldier,  under  i>enalty  of  being 
guilty  of  a  serious  fault,  may  associate  him- 
self at  any  tinie,  even  passively,  with  the  In- 
surrection. In  the  last  analysis,  law  and 
order  must  t>}  reestablished.  The  methods 
to  be  employed  so  that  law  and  order  will 
prevail  may  \>e  of  various  sorts.  But  your 
duty  Is  to  br  ng  this  about.  I  have  given, 
and  am  giving;,  this  order. 

J*lnally.  I  speak  to  Prance.  'WeU.  my  dear 
country,  my  jld  country,  hero  we  are  to- 
gether, once  again,  facing  a  harsh  test.  By 
virtue  of  the  mandate  that  the  people  hava 
given  me  and  of  the  national  legitimacy  that 
I  have  embodied  for  20  years.  I  ask  all  men 
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and  women  to  trupptort  me,  no  mattet  what 
happens 

And  while  the  (fullty  ones,  who  dream  of 
being  usurpers,  take  as  a  pretext  the  decision 
that  I  have  made  concerning  Algeria,  let  It 
be  known  everywhere,  let  It  be  clearly  un- 
derstood, that  I  do  not  Intend  to  go  back 
on  that  decision.  To  yield  on  this  point  and 
under  these  conditions  would  be  to  destroy 
the  trump  cards  that  we  still  hold  In  Al- 
geria, but  it  would  also  be  to  make  the  state 
bow  before  the  outrage  that  Is  being  inflicted 
on  It  and  the  threat  that  Is  aimed  at  It. 
Thtis  France  would  become  but  a  poor  broken 
toy  adrift  on  the  sea  of  hazards. 

Once  again.  I  c.^11  upon  all  Frenchmen, 
wherever  they  may  be.  whf>ever  they  may  be, 
to  reunite  themselves  to  France. 

Long  live  the  Republic. 

Long  live  Prance. 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OP 
THE  TREASURY  BEFORE  THE 
JOINT  ASSEIMBLY  OF  THE  VIR- 
GINIA LEGISLATURE  ON  JANU- 
ARY 30.   1960 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virgrinla.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  a  very  notable 
addi-ess  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trea,sur>'.  the  Honorable  Robert  B  An- 
derson, before  the  joint  assembly  of  the 
Virginia  Legislature  commemorative  ses- 
sion on  Janjarj'  30. 

This  address  was  delivered  In  the  old 
hall  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  at  Wil- 
liamsburg. Va. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remakks    bt    SEcaiTAST    or    the    Teeasitet 

ROBEHT     B       ANDERSON     BeTOEX     THE     JOINT 
ASSEMBLT    or    THE    LEGISLATtTBE.    COUMEMO- 

EATivx  Sr>sioN.  WnjjAMSBtjBO,  Va.,  Jainr- 
A«T   30.    1&60 

I  am  honored  to  participate  In  this  com- 
memorative meeting  of  the  oldest  continuous 
elective  body  in  existence  In  the  free  world. 

With  every  nation,  the  edifice  of  govern- 
ment, like  the  structure  of  buildings,  rests 
on  certain  essential  foundations.  'Every  na- 
tion from  time  to  time  must  reaffirm  its 
values  and  Its  sense  of  purpose  by  reexamin- 
ing the  principles  on  which  its  structure  of 
government  stands. 

You  In  the  Virginia  Leglslattire  have  a 
distinguished  ancestry  In  the  history  of  our 
Qcvernment.  The  Virginia  House  of  Bur- 
gesses, which  once  met  In  this  hall,  became 
the  pattern  for  many  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  and  for  the  United  States.  Certainly 
no  area  of  the  country  has  contributed  more 
to  the  foundations  of  our  Government  than 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

I  should  like  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  the 
contribution  to  maintaining  the  foundations 
of  our  Governnaent  provided  by  the  leader- 
ship of  the  distinguished  delegates  of  Vir- 
ginia to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Your  Senators  serve  as  outstanding  chairmen 
on  some  of  the  moat  responsible  committees 
of  the  Congress  and  several  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  contribute  with 
equal  significance  in  their  chairmanship  of 
conunltteea  with  whom  the  Treasury  Is  di- 
rectly concerned.  The  congressional  delega- 
tion from  Virginia  and  the  other  distin- 
guished leaders  of  your  State  represent  the 
highest  traditions  of  sound  government  In 
action. 

A  Virginian  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, which  placed  clearly  before  the 
world  not  only  the  JtisUAcation  for  cmr  revolt 
against  foreign  tyranny,  but  the  "new 
guards"  which  were  to  be  established  againet 


tyranny  In  the  futurt'.  A  Vh^nlan  inspired 
the  fighting  spirit  of  the  American  Army 
through  the  ringing  words  of  Patrick  Henry. 
And  from  Virginia  came  the  great  Ameri- 
can who  was  first  Commander  In  Chief,  first 
President,  and  for  many  vears  before  that  a 
member  of  this  leglslaUve  bodv. 

We  may  be  sure  that  almost  every  ph.ase 
of  the  Government  which  later  emerged 
as  that  of  the  United  States  of  America 
was  careful'.y  weighed  by  the  dlstln?ulrhed 
group  serving  In  the  Virginia  House  of 
Burgesses  In  the  years  Just  before  the  for- 
mation of  the  Union.  Washington,  Jeffer- 
son, P;itrlck  Henry,  Richard  Henrv  Lee— 
these  were  among  the  illustrlotis  citizens  of 
Virginia  who  met  together  Informally  in  this 
city  and  worked  together  In  the  House  of 
Burges&ea  to  the  end  that  the  first  truly 
free  goverrunent  In  the  history  of  the  world 
should  "stand  firm  on  Its  bottom." 

"To  form  a  new  government  requires  In- 
finite care  and  unbounded  attention,"  WaEh- 
Ington  wrote,  shortly  after  he  had  left  Vir- 
ginia to  take  command  of  the  Army.  "•  •  • 
for  If  the  foundaUon  Is  badly  laid  the  super- 
structu-e  must  be  bad.  Too  much  time, 
therefore,  cannot  be  bestowed  In  weighing 
and  digesting  matters  well."  Commenting 
later  on  the  Virginia  act  for  religious  free- 
dom, Jpflerson  wrote  to  Madison  from  his 
poet  In  Paris  that  Virginians  should  be  proud 
of  hiving  produced  "the  first  legislature  who 
h-ui  the  courage  to  declare,  that  the  reason 
of  man  may  be  trusted  with  the  formation 
of  his  own  opinions,  •  •  •-  And  consider- 
ing these  matters  later,  Jefferson  added. 
'••  •  •  "No  experiment  ran  be  more  Interest- 
ing than  that  we  are  now  trying,  and  which 
we  trust  will  end  In  establishing  the  fact, 
that  man  may  be  governed  by  reason  and 
truth." 

A  free  people,  governing  themselves  on  the 
basis  of  reason  and  truth — that  was  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  new  edifice.  But  let 
us  remember  that  those  who  formulated  the 
principles  of  the  new  Government  were  em- 
inently practical  men.  They  had  to  be.  For 
they  were  not  only  building  a  structure 
which  was  entL'-ely  new,  and  which  they 
meant  to  last;  they  were  building  for  hu- 
manity. "Our  cause  is  noble.  It  Is  the 
cause  of  mankind  •  •  •"  wrote  Wajfhlngton 
during  the  dark  days  of  1779.  And  again. 
In  his  first  Inaugural  address,  the  President 
reaffirmed  his  deeply  felt  belief  that  liberty 
Itself,  as  well  as  "the  repubUcan  model  of 
government."  Is  "finally,  staked  on  the  ex- 
periment entrusted  to  the  hands  of  the 
American  people." 

It  was  In  this  spirit  of  dedication  to  the 
future  that  the  members  of  the  new  Gov- 
ernment settled  down  to  tackle  the  hard 
problems  of  the  present.  Not  the  least  of 
theee  was  the  question  of  sound  money  and 
the  public  credit. 

Does  this  Issue  sound  fam.!llar?  Not  only 
today,  but  on  many  other  occasions  In  the 
past  175  years,  the  sound  money  question 
has  beein  in  the  forefront  of  public  discus- 
sion. The  persistence  of  this  Issue  In  the 
changing  economic  scene  Is  simply  another 
Illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  political  freedom  and  self-govern- 
ment do  not  perpetuate  themselves  auto- 
matically. Each  generation  must  earn  all 
over  again  Its  heritage  of  freedom.  A  gov- 
ernment of  reason  means  that  Its  people 
mtLst  mrike  the  hard  decisions,  under  ever- 
chEjiglng  circumstances,  to  grapple  with  dif- 
ficult problems  as  they  appear.  They  cannot 
delude  themselves  with  the  mistaken  belief 
that  such  problenu  can  safely  be  passed  on 
to  the  future. 

Today,  there  are  Indications  that  the  sound 
money  question  may  become  one  of  the 
great  issues  of  the  1960*s.  Because  of 
the  far-reaching  Impllcatlona  of  this  Issue, 
we  cannot  remind  ourstivea  too  often,  of  th* 
basic  principles  which  are  at  sta,ke.  It  la 
for  this  reason  that  I  would  like  to  review 
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with  yen  tod&y  aome  of  the  flaanclal  tra~ 
dlUoDB  which  we  Inherited  along  with  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Con- 
Btltutlon. 

The  first  financial  principle  which  had  to 
be  established  In  word  and  fact  by  the  new 
Government  of  the  United  States  was  that, 
all  proper  debts  Incurred  during  Uie  revolu- 
tionary period  must  be  acknowledge  In  full 
and  "funded"  Into  obligations  of  the  i^'ederal 
Government. 

No  patriotic  American  of  those  days  re- 
gretted the  cost  of  the  war.  It  was  'the 
price  of  liberty,"  as  Hamilton  put  It.  There 
had  been  a  serious  inflation.  Credit  was 
virtually  destroyed,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  States  were  strongly  opposed  to 
taxation  by  Federal  authority  Bonds  repre- 
senting the  national  debt  were  selling  In  the 
market  at  10  cents  on  the  dollar  or  leas. 
Money  was  needed  immediately  both  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  new  Government  and  to 
meet  the  demands  of  foreign  creditors. 

Backed  by  the  President,  and  in  the  face 
erf  an  often  hoeUle  pubUc  opinion,  Hamilton 
■et  out  not  only  to  establUh  the  public 
credit  and  the  currency  of  the  United  States 
on  a  sound  basis,  but  to  educate  the  Nation 
on  the  Importance  of  this  step.  The  French 
Btateaman  Talleyrand,  returning  to  France 
after  a  visit  to  America  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Republic,  remarked  to  friends  that  It 
wae  one  of  the  "wonders  of  the  world"  to  see 
Alexander  Hamilton— whom  he  called  "a  man 
who  has  made  the  futiire  of  a  nauon"— la- 
borls«  all  nlfht  at  the  problems  he  was  try- 
Inf  to  iolve.  Passing  the  Secretarya  office 
In  Philadelphia  late  one  evening,  Talleyrand 
had  aeen  the  U«ht  burning— and  then  had 
found  Hamilton  hard  at  work  early  in  the 
morning.  To  appreciate  this  incident— and 
many  similar  ones— we  may  recall  Wash- 
ihffton'a  words: 

"Whatever  my  own  opinion  may  be."  the 
Preaident  wrote  "it  always  baa  been   •    •    • 
my  ••roeet  desire  to  learn,  and,  as  far  as  is 
conaUtent.  to  comply  with,  the  public  sen- 
Umwit,-     But  "It  U  only  after  time  has  been 
JlTen  for  cool  and  deliberate  reflecUon.  that 
the  real  voice  of  the  people  can  be  known  " 
Hamilton,    m    his    "Reports    on    the    Public 
CnOit,"  set  out  to  provide  the  strongest  pos- 
Hble  baals  for  cool  and  deliberate  reflection. 
Plrat  of  all.  he  strove  to  make  clear  the 
fundamental  importance  to  the  new  NaUon 
or  an  unaaaauable  credit  poaiUon.     On  the 
o*y  that  HamUton  took  office  the  Govern- 
ment was  faced  with  bills  for  ITS  million- 
a  towwlng  sum  In  those  days,  and  a  burden 
of  debt  which  many  people  felt  the  country 
would  be  Incapable  of  undertaking      Repudi- 
ation of  the  debt  in  whole  or  in  part  was 
strongly  urged. 

Perhaps  no  more  courageous  step  was  ever 
taken  by  a  financial  statesman  than  Hamil- 
ton's action  committing  the  country  to  ac- 
cept itsobUgaUona  in  full.     •••    •    •  xhe  true 
deflnltion  of  public  debts  is  a  property  sub- 
eUrting    in    the    faith    of    the    Government." 
Hamilton    wrote,     "its    essence    is    promise 
♦if  ♦  !?^**  ""^^^  depends  upon  the  reliance 
that  the  promise  will  be  deflnltely  fulfilled  " 
We  may  take   note  of  that  phrase,  •defi- 
nitely fulfilled"  not  evaded  or  postponed  In 
some  vague  way  to  the  future      Nor  settled 
In  a  currency  debased  by  Inflation      And  In 
i!.!*^,'^  °^"  matters  affecting  the  public 
credit,  Hamilton  was  supported  by  the  zreat 
moral   force   of   George   Washington      Debts 
may  be  Incurred  In  "unavoidable  wars'  the 
President  observed  at  a   later  time,   lookine 
back  over  the  early  problems  of  the  Govern- 
ment.    But  the  country  should  make  •vigor- 
ous exertions  in  time  of  peace  to  dLscharee 
the  debts— not  ungenerously  throwing  upon 
posterity   the    burden,    which    we    ourselves 
^f^*  t^""     ^"^  '^^^^'  responsibility 

Which  the  leaders  of  the  new  Nation  felt 
must  be  built  into  the  very  foundation  of  a 
OoTemment  renting  on  reason  and  tnjth  If 
that  Oovemment  was  to  last. 


Then  as  now,  there  was  no  magic  formula. 
"•  *  •  It  Is  essential  that  you  should  prac- 
tically bear  in  mind."  Washington  told  his 
fellow  citizens  in  his  Farewell  Address,  "that 
toward  the  payment  of  debts  there  must  be 
revenue;  that  to  have  revenue  there  must  be 
taxes;  that  no  taxes  can  be  devised,  which 
are  not  more  or  less  inconvenient  and 
unpleasant  ■• 

Hanalton,  in  his  second  -Report  on  the 
Public  Credit.'  had  expressed  the  same 
thought  a  little  differently.  'To  extlngul.sh 
a  debt  which  exists,  and  to  avoid  contracting 
more."  he  observed  rather  drily,  'are  Ideas 
always  favored  by  public  feeling  and  opin- 
ion, but  to  pay  taxes  for  one  or  the  other 
purpose  Is  always,  more  or  less,  unpopular  " 
Hence  It  is  common,  he  added.  Uj  see  the 
same  men  clamoring  for  occasions  of  ex- 
pense," who  are  also  "declaiming  against  a 
public  debt,  and  for  the  reduction  of  it  a«  an 
abstract  thesis:  yet  vehement  against  every 
plan  of  taxation  which  Is  prop.ised  to  dis- 
charge old  debts,  or  to  avoid  new  ■  Allowing 
for  the  formality  of  18th  century  language,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  this  comment  Is  per- 
tinent to  many  situations  encountered  to- 
day But.  as  Hamilton  adds.  "The.se  con- 
tradictions  are   in   human    nature  " 

The  second   financial   principle  then fol- 
lowing on  a  sound  funding  of  all  Just  debt.s 

was  a  public  revenue  sumclent  to  cover  the 
debt  management  program  as  well  as  the 
necessary  expenses  of  Government  Aiid  fi- 
nally, there  was  the  Inescapable  third  meiw- 
ur« — "true  econ(-.mv  and  .svstrm  in  the  public 
expenditures"  which  would  make  n  necea- 
sary  to  resort  to  credit,  na  Washtn7ton 
p<^lnted  out  "as  soarlnglv  a^  ponsible  ■  B-.  en 
Jefferson,  whose  views  differed  from  those  of 
HamUton  In  so  many  respects.  stAted  In  un- 
equlvr<«l  term-s  •  i  am  for  a  government 
rigorously  frxigal  and  simple,  applying  all  the 
pos.«lble  savlnir  of  the  public  revenue  to  the 
discharge  of  the  public  debt  " 

These,  then,  were  the  essentials  of  the  pro- 
p-am of  financial  Integrity  whlrh  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  put 
before     the     Nation— restoration     of     pubiir 
credit,     the     adoption     of     adequate     meas- 
ures   for    maintaining    it    In    a    .sound    con- 
dition,   and  economy   In   Government   there- 
after     On  this  program.  Hamilton  was  con- 
vinced   depended  not  only  the  Governments 
financial    soundness,    but    the    future    pros- 
perity of   the  entire   country      Hamilton     In 
fact,  was  far  ahead  of  his  time  In  perceiving 
the    importance    of    credit    in    frxsierlng    the 
groT»nh    of   a    new    and    underdeveloped    Na- 
tion   as    well    as    the    close    relationship    be- 
tween  the  Government's  financial  condition 
and  monetary  conditions  in  the  nrlvate  econ- 
omy.    "Public  and   private  credit  are  closely 
allied.   If  not  Inseparable."   he   wrote   In    his 
second   report   urging  support   for  sound    fi- 
nancial     principles.     "A     shock     to      public 
credit    •    •    •   by      the   •    •    •   disorders,      dls- 
trust«.  and  false  principles,   which   It  would 
engender    and    dl.sseminate."    would    under 
mine   private   credit   also;    for  "Credit    Is    an 
entire  thing:   every  part  of  it  has  the  nicest 
sympathy    with    the   other    part:    wound    one 
limb,  and  the  whole  tree  shrinks  and  decays." 
In    the    light    of    our    long    experience    in 
wrestling  with  monetary  and  credit  problems 
in   the   years   since   Hamilton's   program   was 
undertaken— and  In  the  light  of  experiences 
in  other  countries  also— it  would  seem  that 
we  should  have  arrived  at  a  more  profound 
^^dom  on  these  matters  than  the  founders 
of   our   country   could    have    possessed      But 
I   believe   that  It   would    be  difficult   to   find 
anywhere    a    clearer   statement    of    principle 
applicable    to   our  own   times    than    was   set 
w^.^.n!"    ^^.^    documents    and    programs    of 
Washlntgons    P.rst    and    second    administra- 
tions     The  details  of  the  programs  required 
for  fl.scal   and  economic  soundness  have  in- 
deed  changed.     But  the  guiding  precepts  are 
as   applicable   to   current  problems  as   they 
were  175  years  ago. 
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We  are  hearing  now.  for  example,  that  In- 
flrtlon  has  lltUe  or  no  bearing  on  prosperity 
that  we  should,  by  public  expenditure  force 
an  ever  more  rapid  expansion  in  the  Amerl- 
can  economy— regardless  of  whether  these 
expenditures  can  be  paid  for  out  of  revenue 
or  not  We  are  being  told  that  Infl.iuon  in 
modern  times  is  a  new  inflation,  and  that  old 
principles  for  maintaining  price  stability  do 
not  apply 

But   the  plea  for  excessive  deficit  spending 
as  a  national  policy  is  far  tram  new      i  sup- 
F>r«e  really  It  Is  about  as  old  as  Government 
Itself      But  to  look  back  only  Into  our  own 
hlsuiry.    we    And    Hamilton    toward    the   end 
of  his  first  report  on  the  public  credit  speak- 
ing  out   against    those   who   urge   that,  once 
the   war  debts  are  funded,   public  debts   are 
public    benefits.      In    the    view   of   Hamilton 
this    is    a    position    Inviting    to    prodigality 
and    liable    to    dangerous   abuse:    a    position 
that  holds  the  p.wslbUlty  of  undermining  all 
that  had  been  accomplished  In  building  the 
financial  character  of  the  Nation  up  to  that 

time 

In  the  years  since  the  formation  of  the 
Union  we  have  passed  from  the  position  of 
a  small  and  weak  debtor  Nation  to  one  of 
world  leadership— financially,  economically 
and  In  a  military  sense  Yet  It  Is  •till  true-! 
ai.d  p.^sibiy  In  a  more  immediate  sense 
than  ever  before— that  the  future  of  freedom 
Is  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  American 
pec)pie 

What  does  this  mean  In  practical  terms 
In  our  times''  it  means  thai  we  must 
mnlntAln  an  ec  aiomic  position  of  Im- 
pregnable strength  Now  as  In  1789.  fiscal 
soundness  is  ba*lc  to  economic  strength. 
History  shows  us  that  every  nation  which  has 
Ignored  this  lesson  h.aa  had  to  pay  for  lU 
mistake  in  a  long  and  bitter  battle  to  re- 
trieve  position.  I  can  see  no  evidence  what- 
ever that  our  own  generation  can  provide 
an  exception 

Just  as  the  founders  of  our  country  per- 
ceived  for  U^elr  own   time,  so  we.  too.  must 

rfs  '.^„lBe  that  a  go\ernment  can  do  none  ot 
the  t.^ilngs  which  are  necessary  and  desirable 
for  a  sustained  period  unless  It  U  lupported 
by  a  sound  economy  baaed  on  sound  money. 
Only  under  these  conditions  can  the  neces- 
sary and  desirable  programs  of  the  Govern- 
ment— be  they  military  security,  general 
services  to  the  public,  or  mutual  asslsUnce 
to  our  allies— long  be  maintained  for  the 
enduring  benefit  of  all  Americans 

More<.>ver,  we  must  recognize  that  not 
gTf. wth  as  an  end  In  Itself  but  growth  In  the 
output  of  goods  and  services  people  want  and 
need  must  be  the  primary  goal  of  economic 
policy  Su.'sUilned  growth  of  this  nature  in 
the  future  depends  heavily  on  k  high  rate 
of  saving  and  capital  formation  today.  It 
requires  that  the  monetary  unit  In  which 
Investments  arc  made  and  savings  accumu- 
lated command  confidence  at  home  and 
abroad.  Our  rate  of  growth  will  be  small 
Indeed  If  fear  of  inflation  is  allowed  to  Im- 
pair the  win  to  save  In  traditional  dollar 
forms  Inflation,  either  creeping  or  rapid  Is 
the  enemy  of  growth. 

With  prudent  management  of  our  affairs, 
both  public  and  private,  there  is  every  rea- 
son for  great  confidence  In  otir  future  Cer- 
tainly our  economy  Ls  growing  vigorously. 
Certainly  our  vast  natural  resourcee.  and 
the  vision  and  Inventiveness  of  our  people, 
give  real  ho!)e  for  tremendous  progress  In 
the  years  ahead  If  we  act  properly  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  move 
strongly  ahead,  on  the  foundations  estab- 
lished by  our  early  leaders,  to  the  greatest 
opportunities  In  our  history. 

As  we  go  about  our  present  tasks  both  at 
home  and  In  the  performance  of  oiir  inter- 
national duties,  we  would  do  well  to  recall 
the  words  of  Washington  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed t^  Lafayette  In  1783  :  "We  stand,  now. 
an  Independent  people.  We,  are  placed 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  have  a 
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>  establish;  but  bow  we  shall  ac- 
es, time  miut  discover."     Thlr- 
later.    in    his    farewell    message, 
addressed  this  question  to  the 
there  a  doubt  whether  a  com- 
iment    can    embrace   so    large    a 
;  experience  solve  it    •    •   •     It  la 
a  full  and  fair  experiment." 
-  generation  can  have  no  higher 
lat  of  performing  our  part  in  this 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  our  great 
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NEED  POll  CLOSER  TIES  BETWEEN 
AMERICAN  AND  AFRICAN  PEO- 
PLES 

Mr.  SY:viINGTON,  Mr.  President, 
during  my  recent  trip  to  Africa,  I  had 
the  great  honor  of  meeting  with  the 
leaders  of  :«ome  of  the  newly  independ- 
ent, developing  n&tlona  of  that  continent. 
None  was  -nore  impressive  than  Presi- 
dent Sekot  Toure  of  the  Republic  of 
Guinea. 

President  Toure  knows  arxl  under- 
sUuids  the  problems  which  an  emerging 
nauon  mus;  face.  He  has  the  determl- 
nauon  and  foresight  which.  I  am  sure, 
will  meet  ti^e  challenges  of  the  future  in 
a  manner  :hat  will  benefit  his  naUon 
and  the  world 

President  Toure  made  a  lasting  Im- 
pression on  those  who  met  him  during 
his  recent  tour  of  this  country.  This 
trip  was  an  example  of  what  can  be  done 
between  nations  If  there  is  a  mutual  ex- 
change of  ideas  and  plana. 

I  hope  that  there  will  be  many  more 
such  Tlsits  and  exchanges  between  our 
peoples  and  those  ol  the  African  nations. 
We  must  Uao  send  our  best  represent- 
atives to  se-ve  tn  these  countries — men 
Iilce  John  Morrow,  who  is  doing  such  a 
fine  Job  as  our  Ambassador  to  Ouinea. 
President  Toure  gare  me  a  message  of 
thanks  to  our  people  for  the  reception 
accorded  hiu  and  the  delegation  from 
Guinea  on  tJielr  recent  trip  to  the  United 
States.  In  this  message  he  expresses  the 
hope  that  the  mutual  under^aixling 
which  resul'-ed  from  the  visit  will  lead 
to  closer  ties  between  the  American  and 
African  peoi>les. 

Mr.  Presicent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  message  of  December  16, 
1959.  from  President  Sekou  Toure  of 
the  Republic  of  Ouinea  to  the  American 
people  and  Government  be  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcokd. 

There  beir.g  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  Lo  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows: 

MES.SAGS  Prom  the  PasaiocNT.  Skkod  ToTTma, 
PaxsmEirr  or  tmk  Rxtxtblic  o»  GtriNt* 

We  were  very  happy  to  receive,  on  the  14th 
cif  December,  ii  visit  from  Mr.  STMiircTON  to 
Cf)riakry  durlr.g  his  short  stay  in  Ouinea. 

We  shall  xiat  this  occasion  to  express  i^aln 
the  absolute  gratitude  toward  the  American 
Government  and  people  for  the  enthusiastic 
and  sincere  reception  paid  to  the  delega- 
tion of  Guinea  during  that  highly  memo- 
rable tour  to  tjie  Unlt.cd  States. 

This  tour,  lis  well  as  our  contacts  with 
diplomatic,  economic,  and  cultural  circles, 
and  also  laboi  leaders,  have  brought  us  to 
the  firm  concloslon  that  the  mutual  under- 
standing gained  through  theae  contacts  will 
enable  tis  to  promote  a  ftu^her  and  closer 
cooperation  b<tweon  the  American  and  Af- 
rican  peoples. 


We  are  convinced  that  this  cooperation 
will  establish  happiness  and  peace  lor  our 
respective  contlnenU.  and  the  rest  of  the 

world. 

This  Is  the  message  we  address  to  the  In- 
dustrious and  sympathetic  people  of  Amer- 
ica and  her  Government. 


FTLLINO  OP  TEMPORARY  VACAN- 
CIES IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  has 

the  morning  business  been  concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there 

further     morning     business?     If     not, 

morning  business  is  closed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  its  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  39)  to 
amend  the  Constitution  to  authorise 
Oorernors  to  fill  temporary  vacancies  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKR.  The 
Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland  !  to  the  Joint  resoluUwi. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr  President,  rarely 
has  a  piece  of  major  legislation  come  be- 
fore this  body  with  the  broad,  diverse 
support  that  the  pending  proposal — ^the 
so-called  Holland  anti-poll-tax  amend- 
ment— appears  to  command.  The  list 
of  sponsors  of  the  amendment  reads  al- 
most like  a  roUcall  of  the  Senate.  All 
wings  of  all  parties  seem  to  be  well  r^re- 
sented  among  the  proponents.  This 
amendment,  above  any  others  which 
have  been  before  the  Senate  In  several 
years,  calls  to  mind  the  old  adage  about 
strange  bedfellows. 

It  is  seldom  a  comfortable  feeling  to  be 
in  a  hopeless  minority.  It  is  even  less 
comfortable  to  face  a  majority  which  in- 
cludes many  good  friends  and  staunch 
allies  in  other  important,  hard-fought 
legislative  battles.  That,  unhappily.  Is 
the  painful  predicament  In  which  I  find 
myself  today.  It  is  a  predicament  frwn 
which  there  is  no  escape.  Prom  the  dis- 
tlnguLshed  and  formidable  support  an- 
nounced for  this  measure,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  at  all  that  it  will  receive 
the  requisite  number  of  votes  If  It  Is 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  approval. 
Yet  I  would  be  compelled  to  cast  my  vote 
against  the  amendment,  even  if  I  were  to 
stand  alone  in  doing  so. 

The  proposed  amendment,  If  approved 
by  Congress  and  ratified  by  three-fourths 
of  the  States,  would  say  to  five  States 
of  the  Union:  "You  are  no  lorxger  per- 
mitted to  devise  your  taxes  in  accordance 
vrith  the  Judgment  of  your  State  legis- 
latures. You  cannot  levy  a  tax  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  voting,  as  the  Constitution 
has  allowed  you  to  do  since  1789,  From 
now  on,  you  are  compelled  to  conform 
to  the  policy  which  we  have  devised  for 
you  outside  the  Iwrders  of  your  State. 


From  this  day  hence,  you  will  do  what 
the  majority  tells  you  to  do,  whether  you 
like  it  or  not." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  stated  bluntly 
exactly  what  the  pending  amendment 
proposes.  It  is  an  effort  by  the  majority 
to  Impose  and  enforce  its  will  upon  the 
minority  by  rewriting  a  provision  of  the 
Corvstitutlon  of  the  United  States. 

I,  for  one,  refuse  to  be  a  party  to  any 
attempt  at  constitutional  coercion  and  to 
enforce  compulsory  conformity.  I  re- 
gard such  measures  as  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  incompati- 
ble with  the  philosophy  of  the  Founding 
Fathers,  and  hostile  to  the  fundamental 
precepts  of  our  dual  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

Certain  factors  regarding  the  proposed 
amendment  should  be  made  clear  from 
the  outset. 

Wrst.  the  State  of  Georgia  would  not 
be  din>ctly  affected  by  the  passage  and 
ratification  of  the  amendment.  The  poll 
tax  as  a  requirement  for  roUng  was  abol- 
ished by  the  legislature  and  the  people 
of  Georgia  15  years  ago.  Georgia  is  not 
one  of  the  5  States  which  this  amend- 
ment seeks  to  coerce. 

I  may  say  that  unUl  the  time  I  serred 
as  Governor  of  my  State  In  1931,  the 
Constitution  of  Oeorria  required  that  all 
taxes  due  the  State— not  alBoply  the  $1 
head  tax.  but  all  taxe»— be  paid  be- 
fore any  person  would  be  qualified  to 
exercise  the  franchise.  During  my  ad- 
ministration, that  practloe  was  changed 
by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Georgia: 
and  later,  in  1945,  the  poll  tax  itself  was 
eliminated. 

Second.  I  myself  hold  no  brief  for  the 
poll  tax,  either  as  a  qualification  for  vot- 
ing or  as  a  revenue  measure,  I  think  It 
Is  an  outmoded  method  of  ral^ng  reve- 
nue, and  I  do  not  upprort  of  the  general 
policy  of  applying  It  as  a  quallfleatlon  for 
voting.  That  Is  my  feeling  now.  and  It 
was  my  feeling  in  1942,  when  the  same 
issue  was  before  the  Soiate  prior  to  the 
time  Georgia  abolished  the  poU  tax.  I 
refer  to  the  Cohgkkssional  Record  for 
the  debate  In  1942.  in  which  I  stated  : 

The  poll  tax  provision  should  perhape  be 
repealed  but  Insofar  as  Georgia  Is  concerned 
ft  shoxild  be  repealed  by  the  people  of 
Georgia.  •  •  •  If  a  measure  to  that  effect 
were  submitted  to  the  people  ot  Georgia  on 
a  vote,  as  a  voter  In  that  State  I  should 
vote  to  repeal  the  poll  tax  as  a  State  fxincUon. 

I  made  that  statement  to  show  that  I 
was  not  then — as  I  am  not  now — an  ad- 
vocate of  the  poll  tax.  I  supported  a 
change  in  my  State's  constitution  to 
remove  it. 

Third,  the  issue  here  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question  of  Negro  voting 
which  has  touched  off  so  much  sound 
and  fury  in  certain  political  quarters  and 
in  certain  element-s  of  the  press. 

The  requirement  on  the  part  of  cer- 
tain States  of  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax 
is  a  prerequisite  for  all  voters  and  pro- 
spective voters,  without  regard  to  creed 
or  color.  I  have  never  heard  it  charged 
that  the  f>o11  tax  was  applied  in  a  man- 
ner so  as  to  discriminate  against  any 
race.  We  may  be  certain  that  if  that 
had  been  done  In  any  one  liistanee,  we 
would  have  heard  loud  screams  from  the 
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minority  pressure  groups,  and  the  case 
vould  have  been  before  the  Supreme 
Court  long  ere  this. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  tbe  Scxiator  from  Georgia  yield? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  PoaBibly  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oeorgia  may  recall  that  in  the 
most  recent  caae  involving  the  poll  tax  in 
Virginia,  the  court  held  that  inasmuch 
•s  the  poll  tax  is  levied  in  a  nondiscrim- 
inatory w«y  against  everyone  in  the 
State,  it  Is  perfectly  legal  and  constitu- 
tional. 

Aa  to  the  Senator's  reference  to 
whether  the  poll  tax  is  used  in  any  State 
for  the  purpose  of  discriminating  along 
racial  lines,  let  me  say  that  recently  I 
obtained  statistics  on  the  registration  of 
voters  in  the  bordering  State  of  North 
Carolina,  which  has  a  population  slightly 
larger  than  that  of  Virginia.  The  sta- 
tistics deal  with  the  proportion  of  non- 
whites  who  register  to  vote.  Prom  the 
statistics  we  find  that  in  North  Carolina, 
where  tliere  is  no  poll  tax.  the  percen- 
tage of  those  who  voted  was  only  four- 
tentlis  of  1  percent  higher  timn  in  Vir- 
ginia, which  requires  the  payment  of  a 
poll  tax.  Furthermore,  the  North  Car- 
olina statistics  were  not  for  the  entire 
State,  whereas  the  Virginia  statistics 
were  for  the  entire  State. 

In  other  words,  so  far  as  I  can  as- 
certain, the  poll  tax  requirement  in  Vir- 
ginia has  had  no  effect  from  a  racial 
standpoint;  and  the  accuracy  of  that 
Statement  Is  shown  by  a  comparison  of 
the  situation  in  Virginia,  which  requires 
the  payment  of  a  poll  tax.  with  the  situa- 
tion in  the  adjoining  State  of  North 
Carolina,  which  does  not  require  the  pay- 
ment of  a  poll  tax. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Mr.  President,!  think 
the  importance   of   the   poll  tax  as   a 
deterrent  to  voting  has  been  blown  up 
out  of  all  proportion.    In  my  own  State, 
a  decade  and  one-half  ago.  the  payment 
of  a  one  dollar  a  year  poll  ta.x  was  re- 
quired.   The  revenue  from  the  tax  was 
used   to  support   the   common   schools 
of  the  State,  Just  as  I  believe  Is  the  case 
In  practically  all  the  St&t^s  which  at 
the  present  time  require  the  payment 
fiX  a  poll  tax.    There  may  have  been  a 
time  In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic. 
when  property  qualiflcations  for  voting 
were  common,  that  a  $1  poU  tax  might 
have    deterred    someone    from    voting. 
But  to  state  that  such  a  nominal  suni 
would  deter  anyone  from  voUng  today 
would  be  to  reflect  upon  the  patriotism 
of  anyone  who  really  desired  to  vote 

After  all.  Mr.  President,  one  dollar  is 
less  than  the  cost  of  keeping  a  man  in 
cigarettes  for  a  week.  In  a  State  which 
has  high  taxes,  a  citizen  could  do  with- 
out drinking  three  bottles  of  beer  and 
be  able  to  save  sufBcient  money  to  pay 
the  poll  tax  and  be  able  to  vote.  Or  if 
he  would  walk  to  work  four  davs  during 
the  entire  year,  he  would  he  able  to  save 
enough  to  be  able  to  pay  this  allegedly 
"onerous,  burdensome  poll  tax  of  one 
dollar  a  year"— which  i.s  said  to  be  keep- 
hng  thousands  of  citizens  from  the  polls 
Mr.  President,  this  is  simply  one  of  the 
little  political  playthings  with  which  our 
friends  toy  while  they  make  charges  to 
the  effect  that  the  poll  tax  prevents 
citizens  from  going  to  the  polis 
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Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield, 
Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  from  Georgia 
recalls,  I  am  sure,  that  under  the  Mini- 
mum Wage  Act,  which  was  passed  by 
the  Conerress,  the  minimum  wage  is  now 
$1  for  1  hour  of  work. 

B«r.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  called  attention  to 
that  point.  If  a  citizen  is  not  willing 
to  work  for  1  hour  in  order  to  support 
the  common  schools  and  to  be  able  to 
vote,  I  do  not  think  he  is  a  very  desirable 
citizen  In  the  first  place. 

Mr  President,  this  whole  charge  I.s 
fantastic.  It  has  been  blown  up  out  of 
all  proportion. 

It  so  happens  that  all  five  of  the  States 
that  have  not  removed  the  poll  tax  are 
in  the  South.  Every  day  some  of  our 
friends  from  other  parts  of  the  Nation 
examine  the  Southern  States  with  a 
ma^nlfyln?  plass— In  an  attempt  to  find 
i^ome  fly.speck  which,  when  magnified, 
might  look  as  large  as  Stone  Mountain. 
If  they  find  something,  they  .say:  "Look 
at  what  the  southerners  are  doing. •* 
Then  they  run  to  Washington  and  com- 
plain about  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  $1  payment  cer- 
tainly is  not  a  serious  deterrent  frora 
voting,  if.  indeed,  it  Ls  a  deterrent  at  all. 
Mr.  President,  there  Ls  no  question 
that  two-thirds  of  the  Congress  and 
three-fourths  of  the  States  have  the 
legal  authority  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion in  the  manner  now  proposed.  That 
io  granted.  However,  the  question  here 
is  whether  it  is  proper,  prudent,  and  a 
desirable  precedent  to  begin  to  tinker 
with  our  fundamental  law  over  such  a 
small  matter. 

The  poll  tax  is  a  matter  of  small  mo- 
ment to  the  individual  whom  the  ad- 
vocates of  thLs  proposal  claim  they  wii>h 
to  protect.  But  an  amendment  to  our 
organic  law  is  a  matter  that  should  never 
be  taken  Ughtly. 

It  is  clear  and  uncontrovertible  that 
each  and  every  one  of  the  50  SUtes  un- 
der the  Constitution  has  the  right  to 
prescribe  qualifications  for  voting.  Even 
the  proponents  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment, I  am  gratified  to  note,  recognize 
this  basic  concept  of  our  constitutional 
system.  At  least  the  proponents  of  tins 
amendment  are  seeking  their  objective 
tlirough  the  process  of  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  instead  of  through 
the  palpably  unconstitutional  process  of 
a  mere  .statutory  enactment. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  dwell  at 
length  on  the  suggestion  which  has  been 
brought  forward  here,  in  the  form  of  the 
so-called  Javits  amendment  or  substi- 
tute, that  the  Constitution  can  be 
amended  by  statute.  I  realize  that  it 
means  a  great  deal  to  some  persons  to 
hasten  the  process,  so  that  they  may 
attempt  to  show  their  constituents  that 
they  wiU  get  at  the  throats  of  the  south- 
erners faster.  They  propose  to  repeal 
the  poll  tax  by  statute,  whereas  if  such 
action  is  to  be  taken  at  all.  it  should  be 
taken  by  means  of  a  coniUtutional 
amendment. 

If  we  in  this  body  ever  a^lrrender  to  the 
exix?djent  of  seeking  to  short  circuit  the 
Constitution    of    the    United    States    in 
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order  to  gain  an  objective  which  today 
may  seem  desirable  to  some  of  us.  me 
may  be  sure  that  on  tomorrow  we  will 
lose  some  fundamental  right  at  the 
hands  of  one  who  Is  wUling  to  be  equally 
inconsistent  with  the  entire  philosophy 
of  our  constitutional  system. 

In  the  first  place.  Mr.  President,  thr 
Constitution  could  not  be  more  em- 
phatic in  delegating  to  the  States  the 
rlKht  and  the  authority  to  fix  the  quali- 
flcaiions  for  votmc?  for  Federal  elected 
oflQciais  as  well  as  for  State  and  local 
elected  officials.  That  is  spelled  out  in 
the  Constitution,  not  once,  but  twice 
It  appe-ars  first  in  .section  2,  article  I. 

The  House  of  Repre.se ntattvfs  ahall  be 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  •errtnd 
year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States. 
and  the  electors  in  each  SUt«  shall  hare 
the  qualincauonc  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
xncmx.  numerous  brauch  of  tbe  State  lewlsla- 
tiire.  ^ 

It  should  be  remembered  that  at  the 
time  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives were  the  only  Federal  officials  who 
were  to  be  elected  directly  by  the  people. 
Therefore,  that  was  the  only  office  over 
which  the  question  of  voter  qualifica- 
tions could  have  arisen  at  that  time 
Undoubtedly  the  Pounding  Fathers 
thought  they  were  settling  that  question 
once  and  for  all 

Later,  however,  the  17th  amendment 
was  ratified  In  1»12.  providing  that  U.S. 
Senators  should  be  elected  directly  by 
the  people.  Again,  the  authority  to  pre- 
scribe voting  qualifications  was  specifi- 
cally delegated  to  the  States. 

At  that  time — even  as  late  as  1912 — 
there  was  still  some  respect  in  the  Con- 
gress ff.r  the  f'ounding  Fathers.  It  was 
still  thought  then  that  they  knew  how  to 
use  laii^uage  to  express  their  purpose 
So  tlie  authors  of  the  17th  amendment 
simply  used,  without  change,  the  iden- 
tical iant,'uaKe  which  appears  in  article  I, 
*ectiou  2.  namely,  that— 

The  elecKirs  tn  each  State  thall  have  the 
qualiacaU.na  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  uumeruus  brand*  «X  the  State  legLsit^ 
turcs. 
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The  other  day  I  said  here.  In  a  colloquv 
with  my  friend,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Virginia  I  Mr.  RobirtsonI  that  this  is 
the  only  Instance  in  which  IdenUcal  lan- 
guage appears  twice  in  the  ConsUtuUon. 

Mr  Pre.sident.  It  Is  significant  that  the 
17th  amendment  was  adopted  and  rati- 
fied almost  50  years  after  the  adoption  of 
the  I4ih  and  15th  amendments,  which 
related  to  the  righU  of  the  newly  freed 
.slaves.  If  either  of  those  amendments 
had  been  intended  to  restrict  or  to  amend 
the  right  of  the  States  to  prescribe  voter 
qualiflcations.  that  Intention  surely 
would  have  been  reflected  in  the  later 
language  of  the  17th  amendment. 

Although  the  CorLstitutlon  Itself  Is  ex- 
plicit about  the  right  of  the  States  to  fix 
voter  qualifications,  we  also  have  the 
words  of  several  prominent  members  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  to  assure 
nf.  of  this  intent  of  the  Pounding  Fathers. 

The  que.stion  of  qualification  for  voting 
was  discussed  and  debated  at  some 
length  In  the  Convention.  James  Madi- 
son, In  his  Journal  of  the  Convention 
proceedings,    records    tliat    Gouverncur 


Morris  proposed  that  the  right  to  vote 
be  re'^truted  to  freeholders.  According 
to  Maii.'ons  Journal,"  James  Wilson,  of 
Pennsylvania,  argued  vigorously  against 
this  proposed  Federal  qualification  for 
voimg.  .:n  defending  that  part  of  the 
draft  Cor  fititution  which  was  to  become 
article  I,  section  2,  Wilson  declared: 

This  part  of  the  report  was  well  consid- 
ered bv  th?  committee,  and  he  1  Wilson)  did 
not  think  it  could  be  changed  for  the  better. 
It  was  dilBcult  to  form  any  uniform  rule  of 
qualincatlcns  for  all  the  States.  Unneces- 
s.<try  Uinovatlons.  he  thought,  too.  should  be 
avoided.  It  would  be  very  hard  and  dis- 
agreeable tor  the  same  person  nt  the  same 
time  to  vote  for  representatives  in  the  State 
legislature  and  to  be  excluded  from  a  vote 
for  those  In  the  National  Legislature. 

Oliver  Ellsworth,  a  delepate  from  Con- 
necticut, also  supported  the  provision  to 
empower  the  States  to  prescribe  vl  ter 
qualifications.  According  to  Madison, 
Ellsworth  told  the  Convention  that; 

The  right  of  suffrage  was  a  tender  point, 
and  strongly  guarded  by  moit  of  the  State 
corist.tutlons.  Tlie  people  will  not  readuy 
subscribe  to  the  National  Constitution  If  it 
should  subject  them  to  be  disfranchised. 
The  States  are  the  best  Jndgp.s  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in   temper  of   thfir  own   people. 

Mr.    President,    that   la^t   sentence — 
"the  States  are   the  best  judges  of  the 
circumstances  in  temper  of  their  own 
people  —is   certainly    applicable    today. 
There  have  been  dramatic  changes  over 
a  relatively  brief  period  of  time  m  the 
extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage.     For 
example,  we  have  done  away  with  all  the 
property  qualifications  as  they  originally 
existed  and  have  broadened  the  ru:ht  of 
suffrage.     The  States  and  the  people  of 
the  States  have  shown  that  they  are  ca- 
pable   of    making    their    own    changes 
them.selves  without  having  to  obey  one 
set  of  rules  made  for  all  in  Washirigton. 
Morns'  attempt  to  prescribe  a  quaU- 
fication   for   voting   in  the   Constitution 
was  decisively  defeated.    Subsequently, 
the  Convention  approved  the  proposed 
language  which  now  constitutes  section  2 
of  article  1  of  the  Constitution. 

Nor  does  the  matter  end  there.  Any 
lingering  doubt  that  the  Founding 
Fathers  intended  voter  qualiflcations  to 
be  a  State — not  a  Federal — function  was 
demolished  by  Madison  and  Hamilton  in 
the   -Federalist  Papers." 

In  a  discussion  of  the  role  of  the  House 
of  Represenutives.  Madison  declared  in 
'Federalist  Paper  "  No.  57: 

Who  are  to  be  the  electors  of  the  Federal 
Representatives'  Not  the  rich,  more  than 
the  poor,  not  the  learned  more  than  the 
Ignorant;  not  the  haughty  heirs  of  distin- 
guished names,  more  than  the  humble  sons 
of  obscurity  and  unpropltlous  fortune.  TTie 
electors  are  to  be  the  great  body  of  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes.  They  are  to  be 
the  same  who  exercise  the  right  in  every 
State  of  electing  the  corresponding  branch 
of  the  legislature  of  the  State. 

Hamilton  examined  the  voter  quali- 
fication question  more  directly  in  Feder- 
alist No.  52.  He  explained  why  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  decided  to  let  the 
States  prescribe  voter  requirements  in 
the  election  of  Members  of  the  House. 

To  have  reduced  the  different  qualiflca- 
tions In  the  different  States  to  one  of  uni- 
form rule,  would  probably  have  been  as  dis- 
Siitl-'factory  to  some  of  the  S.aies  .is  It  would 
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have  been  dliBcult  to  the  Convention.  The 
provision  made  by  the  Convention  appears, 
therefore,  to  be  the  best  that  lay  within 
their  option.  It  must  be  satisfactory  to 
every  State,  because  It  Is  conformable  to  the 
standard  already  established,  or  which  may 
be  established  by  the  State  Itself.  It  will  be 
safe  to  the  United  States  because,  being  fixed 
by  the  State  constitutions,  it  Is  not  alterable 
by  the  State  governmenu.  and  It  cannot  be 
feared  that  the  people  of  the  States  will  alter 
this  part  of  their  constitutions  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  abridge  the  right  secured  to  them 
by  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Mr  President,  the  clearly  defined  right 
of  the  States  to  prescribe  qualifications 
for  voting  has  been  affirmed  time  and 
again  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  ques- 
tion was  before  the  court  as  recently  as 
last  June:  it  was  again  resolved  in  favor 
of  tlie  States. 

In  a  unanimous  decision  upholding  the 
right  of  North  Carolina  to  apply  a  Lt- 
eracy  test  as  a  qualification  for  voting, 
tlie  Cjurt  said: 

The  States  have  long  been  held  to  have 
broad  power  to  determine  the  conditions 
under  which  the  right  of  suffrnge  may  be 
exercised  •  •  •  absent  of  course  the  dis- 
crimination which  the  Constitution  con- 
demns Art!c:e  I,  section  2  of  the  Cnstitu- 
tion  In  Its  provision  for  the  election  of  Mem- 
hprs  of  the  Houre  of  Representatives  and  the 
17th  am»ndment  In  Its  provision  for  the 
election  of  Senators  provide  that  offlcials  will 
be  chosen  'by  the  people."  Each  provision 
g>es  on  to  state  '  the  electors  in  each  Stale 
shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for 
electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
Stale  legislature  "  So.  while  the  right  of 
suffrage  Is  established  and  guaranteed  by  the 
Const. tution  •  •  •  it  Is  subject  to  the  im- 
position of  Slate  standards  which  are  not 
discriminatory  and  which  do  not  contravene 
ajiy  restriction  that  Congress,  acting  pur- 
su.int  to  its  constitutional  powers,  has 
imposed. 

Not  only  has  the  Supreme  Court  up- 
held and  affirmed  the  right  of  the  States 
to  prescribe  voter  qualiflcations,  but  it 
has  also  declared  the  poll  tax  to  be  a 
perfectly  let^itimate  and  legal  qualifica- 
tion for  voting.  In  Breedlove  v.  Suttles 
•302  US.  77).  the  Court  said: 

To  mnke  payment  of  a  poll  tax  a  prereq- 
uisite of  voting  Is  not  to  deny  any  privilege 
or  immunity  protected  by  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

No  more  need  be  said  to  establish  firmly 
and  clearly  the  right  of  the  States  to 
prescribe  qualifications  for  voting — 
within,  of  course,  the  broad  framework 
of  the  Constitution  itself.  This  viUl 
provision  of  our  elective  process  is  basic 
to  the  American  system  constitutional 
government — a  govemmant  of  divided 
powers,  of  checks  and  balances,  dual 
form  and  delineated  functions. 

Under  oiu-  system  certain  powers  to 
govern  are  specifically  delegated  to  the 
Federal  Government  while  all  others  are 
reserved  to  the  States  and  to  the  people. 
The  States  are  accorded  wide  latitude 
under  the  Constitution  to  devise  a  plan 
of  local  government  l)est  suited  to  each's 
individual  needs  and  circumstances.  In 
a  very  real  sense,  the  States  are  the  test- 
ing laboratories  of  our  democratic  Re- 
public. 

It  was  within  this  context  that  the 
Foimdlng  Fathers  wisely  left  to  the 
States  the  task  of  prescribing  voter 
qualifications.    From  the  earliest  days. 


this  was  a  big  and  diverse  coimtrj-  with 
a  multitude  of  widely  varying  conditions 
and  problems. 

The  establishment  of  a  uniform  and 
inflexible  system  of  voting  standards  for 
everj-  State  and  section  of  the  country 
would  have  been  as  unwise  and  imprac- 
tical as  the  establishment  of  a  uniform 
system  of  local  police  or  health  protec- 
tion. The  Founders  of  the  RepubUc 
wisely  refrained  from  attempting  to  im- 
pose such  uniform  standards  on  the  peo- 
ple; instead,  each  State  was  left  to  devise 
its  own  standards  for  voting  consistent 
with  the  Constitution. 

This  system  has  worked  exceedingly 
well.  Under  the  broawl  powers  granted 
to  them,  the  several  States  have  estab- 
lished individual  standards  that  best  fit 
their  own  circumstances  and  conditions. 
At  one  time  or  another,  virtually  every 
State  has  had  a  poll-tax  or  property- 
ownership  requirement  as  a  prerequisite 
for  voting.  Both  of  these  requirements 
are  gradually  disappearing  through  ac- 
tion by  the  States  themselves. 

According  to  the  "Book  of  the  Stetes" 
for  195&-59,  five  States  still  le\T  some 
form  of  poll  tax.  They  are  Alabama, 
Arkansas.  Mississippi.  Texas,  and  Vir- 
ginia. The  same  publication  lists  seven 
States  that  cling  to  some  vestige  of 
proi^erty  requirement  for  voting.  Those 
States  are:  Michigan,  Montana.  Nevada, 
South  Carolina.  Texas,  and  Utah. 

There  are.  however,  many  other  vot- 
ing requirements  maintained  by  indi- 
vidual States.  I  am  informed,  for  ex- 
ample, that  our  newest  State  of  Hawaii 
requires  a  voter  to  be  able  to  speak,  read, 
or  write  either  the  Engli^  or  Hawaiiari 
language  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting. 
Obviously,  this  is  a  requirement  which 
would  be  most  appropriate  for  a  Ha- 
wauan.  but  it  would  be  a  very  difficult 
requirement  for  citizens  of  the  other  49 
S^Ates.  if  they  had  to  be  able  to  read  or 
write  the  Hawaiian  language. 

Some  18  States  have  other  forms  of 
literacy  requirement  as  a  prerequisite  to 
voUng  eligibility.  Five  require  that  the 
voter  be  able  to  read  a  section  of  the 
State  or  Federal  Constitution  and  write 
his  own  name.  Arizona  requires,  for  ex- 
ample, that  a  person  must  be  able  to  read 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  In 
the  Enghsh  language  In  such  manner  as 
to  indicate  that  he  is  neither  being 
prompted  nor  reciting  it  from  memory. 
Wyoming  has  a  requirement  that  the 
prospective  voter  must  be  able  to  read 
the  State  constitution  in  order  to  be 
qualified.  Cormecticut  provides  that  in 
order  to  be  qualified  for  voting  one  must 
be  able  to  read  any  article  of  the  UJ3. 
Constitution  or  any  section  of  the  Con- 
necticut statutes  in  the  English  language. 
Connecticut  also  requires  that  a  pro- 
spective voter  must  be  of  good  moral 
character  and  of  a  sound  mind. 

Two  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  Mr. 
President,  have  made  a  dramatic  change 
in  the  voting  qualifications.  My  own 
State  of  Georgia  led  the  way  by  amend- 
ing the  State  constitution  to  permit  all 
citizens  of  Georgia  to  vote  at  the  age  of 
18.  In  other  words,  we  lowered  the  vot- 
ing age  from  21  to  18  many  years  aga 
Within  the  past  2  years  Kentucky  fol- 
lowed that  example,  and  lowered  the  vot- 
ing age  from  21  to  18. 
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The  States  of  the  Union  have  devel- 
oped and  devised  their  various  standards 
for  voting  entirely  in  accord  with  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 
In  so  doing,  they  have  carried  out  the 
intent  of  the  Founding  Fathers. 

We  are  now  asked  to  alter  this  sys- 
tem which  has  served  the  country  well 
for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half.  It 
is  now  proposed  that  we  restrict  the  right 
of  the  States  and  enlarge  the  power  of 
the  Federal  Government  over  the  sensi- 
tive area  of  voter  qualifications. 

To  be  sure,  it  is  not  proposed— at  the 
present  time — to  discard  altogether  the 
constitutional  concept  that  the  States 
should  prescribe  votini?  qualifications. 
but  the  fact  that  an  amendment  has 
been  offered,  undertaking  to  change  the 
CwMtitution  by  statute,  in  the  case  of  the 
proposed  legislation  which  is  pendmg, 
shows  that  this  is  only  the  start.  It  is 
here  proposed  only  to  prohibit — no,  to 
order — ^five  States  to  cease  levying  a  poll 
tax  as  a  pi*erequislte  for  voting. 

It  is  not  proposed,  just  now,  to  tamper 
with  and  resU-ict  the  rights  of  the  re- 
maining 45  States. 

In  other  words,  under  the  Holland 
anti-poll-tax  amendment  it  will  be  all 
right  for  Vermont  to  continue  to  require 
a  voter  to  take  a  "Freeman's  Oath"  but 
It  will  be  unlawful  for  Alabama  to  levy 
a  poll  tax.  Connecticut  may  contmue 
to  permit  only  those  citizens  adjudged 
to  possess  a  sound  mind  and  good  moral 
character  to  vote;  but  Virginia  may  not 
collect  a  tax  of  $1.50  a  year  from  its 
citizens  who  wish  to  exercise  the 
fnarvchise. 

TTiis  amendmenj;.  if  approved  by  Con- 
gress and  ratifieCby  the  SUtes,  will  be 
only  the  flrst  in  a  series  of  moves  to  up- 
set the  delicate  balance  of  State  and 
Federal  powers  within  our  system.  It  is 
a  part  of  the  insidious  and  unceasing 
campaign  to  transfer  all  powers  of  gov- 
ernment to  Washington  and  to  reduce 
the  States  to  mere  geographic  entities. 

Does  anyone  doubt  that  this  amend- 
ment, if  successful,  will  be  followed  by 
oiher  proposals  to  extrnd  still  further 
the  strangling  grip  of  Federal  control 
over  the  elective  process?  Already  the 
shadowy  outline  of  Federal  election  con- 
tool  may  be  seen  in  some  of  the  so-called 
civil  rights  proposals  which  have  been 
advanced. 

One  such  proposal  undertakes  to 
authorize  the  Federal  Government  toy 
statute  to  prescribe  ti^e*  type  of  literacy 
or  educational  tests  a  State  may  require 
as  prerequisite  for  voting.  Another 
would  bar  the  States  from  fixing  any 
voter  qualifications  at  all  except  age  and 
residence  requirements. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield  at  that  point? 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Doe.3 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  My  distinguished 
colleague  made  reference  to  one  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  so-called  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  which  has  proposed 
and  has  drafted  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment  which  would  limit,  as  the  Senator 
p«toted  out,  the  power  of  the  States  to 
reffulate  the  right  of  franchise  solely  to 
age  and  residence  requirements.     Is  it 


not  true  that  if  such  an  amendment 
were  submitted  by  the  Congress  and 
ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  le!:i.-=la- 
tures  of  the  States  it  would  permit  idiots 
to  vote? 

Mr.  RUSSEILL.  Yes,  indeed.  It  would 
permit  idots  to  vote  and  criminals  to 
vote.  Nearly  all  the  States  have  .some 
disqualifying  clauses  affecting  those  who 
have  committed  crimes  involving  moral 
turpitude.  Such  an  amendment  would 
wipe  out  all  tiiat  body  of  State  law.  If 
a  man  could  escape  from  a  penitentiary 
and  get  to  the  poll.s,  no  matter  how 
heinou.s  a  crime  he  had  b*  pn  convicted 
of,  under  the  proposal  which  bears  the 
name  of  "civil  right.*;."  such  a  criminal 
would  be  entitled  to  walk  up  to  the  polls 
and  to  vote. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  In  line  with  what 
the  Senator  has  pointed  out.  is  it  not 
true  that  if  someone  were  in  the  peni- 
tentiary awaiting  execution  for  treason 
against  his  country,  and  that  person 
escaped  from  the  penitentiai-y  on  elec- 
tion day  managed  to  find  hi.s  way  to  the 
polls,  he  would  be  entitled  to  vote? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  He  would  be  entitled 
to  vote  in  the  election,  no  matter  how 
grievous  his  crime  may  have  been.  This 
simply  shows  how.  in  the  hysteria  gen- 
erated every  time  anybody  pronounces 
the  two  words  'civil  rights,"  people  come 
forth  and  suggest  cures  for  Ills  which 
do  not  exi'^t,  but  which  cures,  if  applied, 
would  cause  the  whole  body  politic  to 
sicken  and  wither  away. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
tiie  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  RUSSEIX.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
think  that  the  so-called  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  which  has  proposed  a  con- 
stitutional arr.t  iidment  which  would  per- 
mit lunatics,  idiots  and  convicted  felon.s 
to  vote,  is  better  qualified  to  dictate  to 
the  50  sovereign  States  of  the  Union  how 
they  ought  to  handle  their  elective  fran- 
ciiise  than  the  50  legislatures  of  the  50 
States? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  will  take  my  stand 
■v ith  the  50  legislatures  of  the  50  SUte.s 

I  was  honored  to  serve  in  the  liouse  of 
Representatives  of  my  own  State  for  a 
period  of  10  years,  and  during  that  time 
\\Q  had  some  rather  untisual  and  buarre 
suggestion.^  made  in  tlie  form  of  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Georgia  has  a  very  large  house  of  rep- 
resentatives. At  the  time  I  served  in  it 
It  had  209  members.  A  great  many  bills 
are  introduced.  Not  all  of  them  are  wi.se 
and  easy  to  justify:  but  never  in  that 
period  did  any  member  make  a  sugKes- 
tion  so  farfetched  and  fooll.sh  a.s  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Civil  Rights  Commi.s.sion. 
that  the  States  be  denied  even  the  privi- 
lege of  preventing  those  convicted  of 
crimes  involving  moral  turpitude,  and 
idiots,  from  exerci.sing  the  nt'ht  of 
franchise. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  yielding. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  query,  and  for  his  contribution 
to  this  discussion. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr  HILL.  I  do  not  know  of  a  greater 
student  of  the  Constitution  or  an  abler 


e.xpounder  of  that  document  than  the 
clist*JiKUisihed  Senator  from  GeorKia 
I  Mi.  RrssELLl. 

Mr.  RUSSEIX.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  the  compliment. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  know  how  carefully, 
thoughtfully.  a!id  painstakingly  through 
the  years  he  has  studied  the  debates 
whicii  took  place  at  the  Con.stitutional 
Convention  in  Philadelphia  at  the  time 
the  Constitution  was  writtCB,  and  how 
carefully  and  painstakingly  he  has  stud- 
ied the  debates  which  took  place  In  the 
various  State  conventions  which  were 
called  for  the  ratification  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Is  it  not  tlie  Senator's  opinion  that, 
had  the  Founding  FaUiers.  when  they 
wrote  the  Con.stitution.  not  left  the  mat- 
ter fixing  the  qualifiratinn.s  of  electors  to 
the  States,  and  if  they  had  Induleed  in 
any  such  proposals  as  the  distinpui.shed 
junior  Senate!  from  Georgia  has  de- 
.scribed.  there  would  never  have  been  any 
.M'ttled  Constitution'* 

Mr  RUS.SELL.  Of  course  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  knows  that  the  Con- 
stitution was  ratified  by  a  mere  hair. 
Two  or  three  of  the  States  ratified  it  by 
a  very  few  votes,  and  two  of  the  States 
after  the  ctlu  i  eleven  had  raJtaed.  If  it 
had  ever  been  propo.«ied  that  Iflfc  Ce&tral 
Government  .should  ^indertalct  to  pre- 
.scribe  the  q'.iahflcattens  of  those  exercis- 
ing the  right  of  franchise  in  theTtUrteen 
Oriemal  States,  there  would  never  have 
been  a  Con.si:tut;on.  and  a  great  many  of 
those  who  signed  that  document  could 
not  have  gone  back  home  to  the  people 
who  sent  them  there  to  represent  them 
:n  the  Constitutional  Convention. 

In  those  days  people  had  some  faith  in 
them.selves  They  believed  that  they 
w°re  able,  within  the  States,  to  do  .some 
thintiN.  They  believed  that  the  city 
council  could  meet  and  come  to  some 
agreement  a.s  to  the  pa.'-king  problem.'^  or 
the  police  problenxs  of  the  community. 
They  t)elieved  that  the  State  legislatures 
had  enough  wisdom  t^  giapple  with  the 
question  of^tne  quail  flea  tions  of  voters. 

In  this  new  day  we  have  a  new  doc- 
trine. The  p<^)licy  i.s  to  bring  ever>-thing 
to  Wa.shin«ton  and  let  the  Great  White 
Father,  sitting  on  the  bonks  of  the 
Potomac,  write  the  parking  regulations 
for  the  small  communities,  and  presciibe 
the  rules  for  voting  in  the  various  States, 
lyet  the  Central  Government  decide  what 
kind  of  heal'.h  laws  there  shall  be.  Let 
there  be  op.e  law  in  Washington  which 
will  settle  all  the  issues  dLsturbing  local 
units  of  government,  stich  as  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  to  put  fluoride  in  the 
water  system.  The  new  doctrine  Is  to 
brinp  all  those  questions  to  Washington, 
the  city  of  all  wi.sdom. 

I  am  proud  to  sei-ve  in  the  Senate.  I 
h.ave  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  Sen;ite 
when  it  is  dealing  with  purely  Federal 
problems.  But  I  know  that  the  Senate. 
the  House  of  RepresenUitives.  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  get 
beyond  their  depth  when  they  undertake 
to  prescribe  loiles  of  conduct  for  all  the 
170  million  people  living  in  more  than 
3.000  counties  of  the  50  SUates  of  the 
Union. 

It  is  contrary  to  the  purposes  of  our 
Government  to  follow  any  .such  policy. 
If  these  insidious  effort-s  to  whittle  away. 
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bit  by  bit,  the  powers  of  the  cities,  coun- 
ties, and  States,  continue,  the  day  will 
come  when  this  great  device  whicn  has 
given  us  the  greatest  way  of  life  and  the 
finest  system  of  government  any  people 
have  ever  known  under  the  canopy  of 
Gods  heaven  will  collapse  and  come 
down  in  ruiii.s. 

The  affairs  of  government  cannot  all 
be  handled  from  Wa.shington.  I  care  not 
how  noble  the  purpoi^e  or  how  pure  the 
motives,  cr  how  great  the  intelligence  of 
those  who  direct  tlic  Government  in 
V/ashington.  Tlicy  simply  cannot  apply 
a  fixed  rule  of  conduct  to  eveiT  one  of 
the  170  million  people  in  the  United 
States,  wherever  they  may  live,  without 
bringing  about  disaster  and  the  loss  of 
our  liberties. 

Mr.  Hnx.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  Al  the  time  the  Constilu- 
t.on  of  the  United  Slates  was  written 
and  adopted  the  people  knew  the  history 
of  mankind;  they  knew  the  history  of 
governments  and  of  n'ition.s,  they  knew 
the  history  of  the  rule  of  tyrants  and 
dictators,  tiiey  knew  that  the  r.ghts.  the 
bbcrties.  and  powers  of  the  people  were 
safe,  and  could  only  be  s;ife,  as  such 
powers  were  held  m  the  hands  of  tlie 
people  themselves.    Is  that  not  truc^ 

Mr.  RUSSELI..  Providence  has  been 
kind  to  tias  country.  One  of  its  great 
benefactions  wa.s  in  the  character  of  the 
men  who  wrote  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Those  men  knew  tyr- 
anny. They  had  endured  it,  and  they 
had  put  their  all  on  the  altar  of  freedom 
to  break  the  chains  of  tyranny,  and  to 
step  into  a  new  day  with  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment for  them.selv?s. 

I  doubt  whether  there  was  ever  any 
group  of  the  same  number  of  men  any- 
where with  greater  familiarity  with  the 
history  of  mankind  and  the  influences 
tliat  bring  about  a  totalitarian  form  of 
government.  Thot^e  men  were  scholars. 
They  were  students.  They  knew  that 
the  shores  of  human  history  were  lit- 
tei-ed  with  the  wrecks  of  civilization 
which  had  sprung  up  and  flourished  and 
then  declined  because  the  people  had 
b^ome  indifferent  and  had  entrusted  all 
the  powers  of  government  to  one  source. 
There  has  never  been  a  dictat^irship  that 
did  not  take  power  under  the  guise  of 
doing  great  benefactions  for  the  people. 

The  Founding  Fathers  knew  that  If 
all  the  powers  of  government  were  ever 
placed  in  one  set  of  hands  in  Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia.  New  York,  or  wher- 
ever else  the  seat  of  go "ernment  might 
be  located,  it  would  mean  the  end  of 
their  dream  of  the  American  way  of  life 
and  of  the  great  civilization  which  we 
enjoy — the  greatest  that  has  ever 
existed.  They  took  every  possible  pre- 
caution to  avoid  giving  any  one  .source 
of  government  in  this  country  power 
enough  to  stifle  the  freedoms  and  hber- 
ties  of  the  American  people.  Only  within 
recent  years  has  it  become  popular  to 
tamper  with  that  system  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Mr  STENNTS.    Mr.  President   will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.     First,  I  wish  to  as- 
sure the  Senator  from  Georgia  that,  as  a 


fellow  Member  of  thLs  body.  It  has  been 
a  treat  to  me  to  sit  here  and  listen  close- 
ly to  his  exposition  of  the  ver\'  fine  fun- 
damental points  of  government  which 
he  has  made  in  his  remarks  today.  I 
know  that  he  is  a  real  apostle  of  the 
faith,  and  a  believer  in  the  Constitution. 
He  expres.ses  himself  so  clearly,  firmly, 
and  sincerely  that  one  listening  to  him 
receives  an  additional  great  lesion.  I 
thank  him  for  his  willingness  to  come 
here  and  .-^peak  with  reference  to  these 
measures.  Even  though  his  State  is  not 
directly  involved  In  the  letter  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  tho  .spirit  of  it  cer- 
tainly involves  his  State.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  been  willing  to  es- 
pouse a  cau.se. 

.\  few  weeks  ago  a  very  fine  Icdy,  who 
wcis  raised  in  one  of  the  States.  a.sked 
me,  in  all  sinc-rlty.  th:.,  que.«tion:  "Why 
have  the  States  any  more?"  I  told  her 
that  if  th?  proponents  of  the  nev,-  doc- 
trine were  to  continue  to  whittle  away 
at  the  States,  as  they  have  done  for  sev- 
eral years,  we  might  not  have  any  more 
States.  I  feel  sure  the  Senator  agrees 
with  that  conclusion.  I  appreciate  his 
remnrks  verj*  much.  I  should  like  to 
have  him  address  himself  further  to  any 
pha.se  of  the  subject  he  mny  see  fit  to 
discu.s.s. 

Mr.  RUS.^ELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  S'^r.atcr  is  correct.  My  State 
does  not  levy  any  poll  tax,  and  to  that 
extent  this  simple  proposal  dees  not 
affect  it:  but  the  threatened  Federal  con- 
trol of  elections  strikes  at  the  jugular 
vein  of  our  freedom.  It  strikes  at  the 
electoral  proces-es  in  the  several  States 
which  have  50  different  programs  relat- 
ing to  the  holding  of  their  elections. 

Senators  may  recall  tliat  in  1954  it 
was  proix)sed  that  we  amend  the  Con- 
stitution so  as  to  lower  the  voting  age 
from  21  to  18  in  every  one  of  the  48 
States  It  so  happened  that  my  State 
was  the  only  State  at  that  time  which 
had  the  13-year-a%e  requirement  for 
voting.  However,  I  opposed  that  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment,  be- 
cause I  did  not  propose  to  put  the  rights 
and  freedom  of  the  people  of  the  vari- 
ous States  into  a  Federal  vise  here  in 
Wa-shington.  I  did  not  propose  to  take 
away  from  the  people  of  Georgia  the 
right  to  change  still  further  the  voting 
age  requirement  if.  for  example,  they 
wished  to  lower  the  age  to  17  or  to  raise 
It  to  19. 

Although  my  State  was  the  only  one 
which  had  the  18-year  age  voting  re- 
quirement I  vigoroasly  opposed  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment,  which 
would  have  fixed  the  voting  age  at  18 
all  over  the  United  States.  Every  State 
has  the  power  to  fix  the  voting  age  of  its 
own  people.  States  that  wish  to  lower 
the  voting  age  to  18  can  do  60. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr  STENNIS.  I  remember  quite  well 
the  fine  speech  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia made  on  that  very  vital  subject. 
That  shows  th.at  he  practices  what  he 
preaches  with  reference  to  the  principles 
he  espouses. 

Does  the  Senator  not  think  also  that 
in  the  Senate,  to  which  Senators  are 
elected  to  represent  the  States,  and  w  here 


we  have  been  talking  about  the  powers  of 
the  States  being  wh:ttied  away,  that  this 
should  be  the  last  place  where  these 
rights  should  be  whittled  f.way  or 
changed?  If  Slates  cannot  make  the:r 
stand  here,  where  else  may  they  hope  to 
be  successful? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course,  under  the 
old  concept,  when  a  man  was  sent  to  the 
Senate  from  a  State,  he  was  its  amba5sa- 
dor.  S?nators  were  the  ambassadors  of 
their  States  sent  to  the  Central  Govern- 
ment. 

Thi!^  Chamber  is  the  last  citadel  of 
individual  rights  and  liberties  in  this 
countr>-.  I  hope  Senators  will  recognize 
the  fact,  not  only  with  respect  to  this 
proposed  legislation,  but  other  proposed 
legislation  as  well.  While  I  do  not  un- 
dertake to  fix  the  standards  for  anyone 
else,  this  Chamber  is  the  place  where  the 
States  must  be  preserved  if  they  are  to 
be  saved  from  degenerating  into  mere 
geographical  entities. 

I  do  not  think  any  threat  to  our  sj-s- 
tem  is  greater  than  that  posed  by  the 
federalization  of  our  elections.  If  the 
day  ever  comes  when  all  the  ballot  boxes 
in  the  States  are  brought  to  Washington 
in  order  to  count  t.he  votes,  absolute  con- 
trol will  then  be  centered  in  Washington. 
We  will  find  that  eventually  a  man  will 
come  along  to  assume  absolute  power. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  threat  of  Fed- 
eral election  control  is  either  academic  or 
farfetched.  It  lurks  In  this  Chamber 
here  today.  It  is  found  in  committees 
and  in  legi.slation  which  has  been  pro- 
posed. The  proposal  now  pending,  re- 
gardless of  how  sincerely  it  has  been 
advanced,  is  a  part  of  that  threat.  Sen- 
ators may  choose  not  to  recogiiize  it  as 
such,  if  they  .so  desire.  However,  they 
cannot  wish  it  away. 

There  is  yet  another  di.sturbing  impli- 
cation in  the  pending  proposal.  The 
amendment  Is  another  attempt  by  a 
majority  to  club  a  minority  of  the  States 
into  conforming  to  the  majority's 
wishes. 

Five  States,  acting  through  their  duly 
constituted  governments,  are  engaging 
In  a  practice  that  is  not  immoral,  un- 
lawful or  contrary  to  the  Constitution. 
But  the  practice  apparently  does  not 
meet  the  approval  of  many  of  their 
sister  States.  Therefore,  the  majority  is 
undertaking  to  change  the  Constitution 
in  order  to  compel  the  five  States  to 
abolish  the  practice. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  beheve  in 
political  coercion.  I  do  not  believe  such 
a  proposal  is  in  keeping  with  the  Amer- 
ican tradition  of  fair  play.  It  cannot  be 
squared  with  our  historical  respect  for 
minority  rights  and  dissenting  views,  or 
with  our  determination  to  give  the  dis- 
senter the  right  to  present  his  views  and 
to  hold  to  them.  That  is  in  accord  with 
our  Constitution.  All  of  tlie  changes 
which  are  proposed  fall  into  the  pathetic 
pattern  which  prevails  in  many  areas  of 
our  national  life  today,  a  pattern  that 
demands  conformity  and  penalizes  Indi- 
viduahty. 

The  demand  for  conformity,  of  course, 
is  usually  made  in  the  name  of  "the 
people'  or  in  the  name  of  the  "wishes  of 
the  majority."  In  observing  this  mod- 
em-day cult  of  conformity,  I  am  re- 
minded of  a  warning  .sounded  a  century 
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ago  by  the  liberal  English  philosopher, 
John  Stuart  Mill.  In  his  great  essay. 
"On  Liberty."  Mill   declared: 

It  was  now  precelved  that  such  phrases 
as  ••self-government,"  and  'the  power  of  the 
people  over  themselves,"  do  not  express  the 
true  state  of  the  case  The  people  who 
exercise  the  power  are  not  always  the  same 
people  with  those  over  whom  It  is  exercised; 
and  the  self-government  spoken  of  is  not 
the  government  of  each  by  himself,  but  each 
by  ail  the  rest.  The  will  of  the  people,  more- 
over, practically  means  the  will  of  the  most 
numerous  or  the  most  active  part  of  the 
people — 

He  might  have  said  the  most  vocal, 
If  he  had  wished  to  describe  the  present- 
day  pressure  groups — 

the  majority  are  those  who  succeed  In  mak- 
ing themselves  accepted  as  the  majority:  the 
people,  consequently  may  desire  to  oppress 
a  part  of  their  number,  and  precautions  are 
as  much  needed  against  this  as  ugamst  any 
other  abuse  of  power. 

Mr.  President,  I  suppose  T  am  too  old 
fashioned  to  see  the  proclaimed  virtues 
of  the  pending  amendment.  I  must 
confess  ignorance  of  what  its  proponents 
expect  to  gain  from  it.  except  the  du- 
bious satisfaction  of  forcing'  5  States  to 
fall  into  line  with  the  other  45. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  see  a  great 
deal  that  can  be  lost  by  the  adoption  and 
ratification  of  the  pendinti  amendment. 
The  loss  will  be  to  the  Constitution 
which  we  love  and  revere. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  issue  at  stake 
here  boils  down  simply  to  this:  Shall  we 
preserve  the  Constitution  as  it  was  writ- 
ten and  intended,  or  shall  we  revise  the 
work  of  the  Founding  Fathers  according 
to  someone's  contemporary  notion  of 
what  he  would  like  the  Constitution  to 
say  and  meani" 

I  hold  no  brief  for  the  poll  tax.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  outmoded.  Howe'.er,  I  can 
find  things  in  the  statutes  of  almost 
every  one  of  the  50  States  of  the  Union 
which  are  more  objectionable  to  me  than 
the  requirement  that  a  person  shall  pay 
a  dollar,  which  goes  into  the  common 
school  fund  for  the  benefit  of  educa- 
tion, to  entitle  him  to  vote.  When  the 
question  is  presented  to  me  whether  I 
shall  vote  to  amend  the  Constitution  to 
force  the  will  of  45  of  the  States  on  the 
remaining  5  States  in  a  matter  of  this 
kmd,  the  answer  for  me  is  clear.  I.  for 
one,  possess  neither  the  omniscience  nor 
the  genius  that  qualify  me  to  improve 
on  the  efforts  and  wisdom  of  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  in  leavmg  to  the  States  the 
right  to  control  their  own  election 
process. 

I  shall,  therefore,  in  this  instance,  as  I 
have  in  the  past  and  as  I  shall  in  the 
future,  so  long  as  providence  permits 
me  to  stay  in  this  body,  support  the 
Constitution  as  it  stands  I  will  defend 
the  rights  of  the  States,  and  the  integrity 
of  each  of  the  50  States  of  the  Union, 
to  control  their  own  local  affairs.  Feel- 
ing as  I  do  about  the  matter.  I  shall  cast 
my  vote  agauist  the  pendintj  amendment. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ' 

Mr.  RUSSET  J..    I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Do  I  correctly  in- 
terpret what  the  Senator  has  said  to  this 
effect:  First  of  all.  that  he  does  not  par- 
ticularly approve  of  the  ix)ll  tax:  that 


he  does  not  view  the  poll  tax.  where  it 
exists,  as  a  device  to  prevent  people 
from  voting:  that  his  own  State  of 
Georgia  has  repealed  the  poll  tax:  but 
that  he  objects  to  the  proposed  let;is- 
lation  because  it  would  be  the  imposi- 
tion of  Federal  law  upon  the  powers 
of  the  States,  which  he  believes  should 
be  sovereign?  Is  that  a  correct  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  think  the 
States  have  sovereignty  in  every  in- 
stance. The  Federal  Constitution  con- 
tains vast  grants  of  power  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  control  over  the 
States.  But  in  this  instance  it  was 
clearly  designed  to  give  the  States  the 
power.  I  do  not  see  any  condition  in 
this  country  which  justifies  45  States 
imposing  their  will  upon  5  States 
which  have  levied  the  poll  tax  for  so 
many  years  I  do  not  regard  such  a  tax 
as  being  any  burden  on  the  right  of 
suffrage  I  do  not  think  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  $1  poll  tax  in  this  modern  day 
is  any  deprivation  of  the  right  of  suf- 
frage. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  In  my  judgment 
that  is  H  very  important  point,  because 
I  think  the  belief  is  widespread  that  the 
poll  tax.  as  It  was  used  in  certain  States, 
was  a  device  to  prevent  certain  people 
who  were  poor  from  voting.  I  think  it 
is  important  to  have  the  a.ssurance  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  that  that  is 
not  the  case.  I  think  that  fact  is  but- 
tressed by  the  statement  that  only  five 
of  the  great  number  of  States  have 
such  a  tax  In  other  words,  if  this  tax 
had  been  a  device  to  prevent  people 
from  voting  on  the  basis  of  race,  or 
otherwi.se.  it  might  have  been  so  held 
by  the  couits 

Mr  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  may  be 
sure  that  if  it  had  been  used  as  a  dis- 
criminatory device  to  prevent  any 
special  cla.ss  of  persons  from  voting. 
particularly  those  of  the  Negro  race,  it 
would  have  been  stricken  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court  long  ago.  I  have  never 
heard  a  charge  that  the  poll  tax  was 
levied  imf airly  or  in  a  discriminatory 
fashion  in  any  State,  or  that  any  State 
used  it  as  a  device  to  circumvent  the 
15th  amendment,  which  prohibits  States 
from  practicing  any  discrimination  on 
the  ground  of  race  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude  in  voting. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Coming  as  I  do 
from  a  State  which,  when  it  made  the 
transition  from  a  Territory,  received  cer- 
tain powers  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, I  find  myself  in  great  sympathy 
with  the  propasal  to  leave  these  powers 
to  the  States.  Alaska  has  some  legisla- 
tion of  which  we  are  quite  proud,  such 
as  that  which  regulates  the  erection  of 
billboards  on  highways.  Certainly  Alas- 
ka would  resent  any  requirement  by  the 
Federal  Government  that  we  as  a  State 
would  have  to  permit  the  erection  of  bill- 
boards simply  because  49  other  States 
had  so  decided. 

The  question  sometimes  arises.  How 
far  should  this  practice  be  carried?  If 
it  is  found  that,  because  an  injustice 
existed  in  certain  States,  some  persons 
have  been  consistentlv  denied  the  right 
to  vote,  does  there  not  come  a  time  when 
that  becomes  an  issue  of  some  impor- 
tance, which  perhaps  presents  a  ques- 


tion  to   be   determined   by   the   Federal 
Government? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  not  one  of  Uiose 
who  t)elieves  the  Constitution  is  so  sacro- 
sanct that  It  should  not  be  amended 
under  any  circumstances. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  simply  seeking 
light. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  women's  suffrage 
amendment  and  amendments  of  that 
kind  were  the  natural  consequences  of 
changes  in  our  civilization.  I  say  there 
are  no  facts  which  have  been  brought 
forward  to  justify  our  saying  to  the  legis- 
latures, the  Governors,  and  the  people 
of  the  five  States  in  question  that  they 
have  not  the  intelligence,  the  integrity, 
or  the  ability  which  they  should  have 
to  conduct  the  affairs  of  their  States. 
The  Constitution  gives  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment some  broad  p>owers  over  the 
States.  The  Federal  Government  guar- 
antees each  and  eveiT  one  of  them  a 
republican  form  of  government,  and 
Congress  has  the  right  to  legislate  in 
that  field.  There  are  very  definite  pow- 
ers in  that  respect  vested  in  the  Central 
Government. 

But  no  statement  has  been  made,  nor 
has  it  been  charged,  that  the  poll  tax  is 
levied  in  a  discriminatory  fashion  The 
commonsense  of  any  Senator  should  tell 
him  that  $1  or  $1.50  a  year  is  not  an 
amount  which  would  cause  hardship. 
The  Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr  Hill] 
has  rightly  pointed  out  that  the  mini- 
mum wage  law  provides  for  the  payment 
of  $1  an  hour,  so  the  payment  of  the  poll 
tax  would  not  require  more  than  an 
hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half's  work  for 
the  lowest  paid  person  under  that  law. 
There  cannot  be  any  great  burden 
caused  by  the  poll  tax  which  would  pre- 
vent people  from  voting.  I  sometimes 
think  we  take  too  much  for  granted — 
our  great  blessings,  such  as  the  right  to 
exercise  the  franchise.  I  do  not  know- 
but  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  make 
us  appreciate  the  right  of  suffrage  I 
am  not  defending  the  poll  tax  It  is 
outmoded.  It  is  the  oldest  tax  known 
toman     It  really  is  a  head  tax. 

Mr  GRUENING.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  consider  the  method  of 
dealing  with  the  question  by  means  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  be  just  as 
objectionable  as  by  the  statutory  meth- 
od? 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Oh.  no:  I  would  re- 
gard such  a  statute  as  a  rape  of  the  Con- 
stitution. It  would  be  most  obnoxious. 
If  two-thirds  of  the  membership  of 
Congress  and  three-fourths  of  the  States 
wish  to  force  five  States  to  change  their 
laws,  they  have  a  right  to  do  so  But 
I  say  no  circumstances  have  been 
brought  forward  to  justify  the  Federal 
Governments  entry  into  the  field  of 
compulsion  against  these  five  States. 

Mr  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  observation'' 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  My  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina formerly  had  a  poll  tax  as  a  prereq- 
uisite to  voting.  The  tax  was  collected 
from  all  male  citizens  alike,  regardless 
of  race  or  color.  North  Carolina  many 
years  ago  abolished  the  poll  tax  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  voting.    The  abolishment  of 
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the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting 
had  no  perceptible  effect  upon  the  voting 
practices  in  North  Carolina. 

I  agree  with  the  observation  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  that  if  a  statute 
were  passed  by  Congress  purporting  to 
abolish  the  poll  tax.  such  a  statute  would 
be  clearly  unconstitutional.  The  Su- 
preme Court  itself  held.  In  a  case  from 
Georfe:ia.  the  case  of  Breedlove  against 
Suttles.  that  when  Georgia  had  a  poll  tax 
as  a  prerequisite  for  voting,  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  poll  tax  by  a  Stale  as  a  prereq- 
uisite for  voting  was  sanctioned  by  the 
Constitution.  That  case  has  been  cited 
several  times  later  by  the  Supreme  Court 
with  apparent  approval. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  made  a  very  vital  point  in 
asst-riing  that  what  is  sought  to  be  done 
by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  simply  a  manifestation  of  an- 
other attempt  to  centralize  government 
in  Washington. 

My  position  about  the  poll  tax  is  that, 
except  as  a  revenue  measure,  I  should 
like  to  see  it  abolished.  Most  of  the 
SUtes  used  to  impose  the  poll  tax  as  a 
prerequisite  for  voting.  The  great  ma- 
jontv  of  them  which  at  one  time  levied 
It  have  abolished  it.  Only  five  SUtes 
have  it  now. 

I  tiunk  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
made  a  very  valid  point  In  saying  that 
the  power  to  provide  qualifications  for 
voters  was  left  by  the  Founding  Fathers 
to  the  States.    I  feel  that  an  important 
situation  is  now  developing  in  that  re- 
spect.     A    recommendation    was    made 
some  time  ago  by  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission that  the  Constitution  should  be 
amended  so  as  to  concentrate  that  power 
in   the  Federal  Government.     The  rec- 
ommendation was  that  it  be  declared  by 
constitutional    amendment    that    every 
person   possessing   the   State's  require- 
ments as  to  age  and  length  of  residence 
should  have  an  absolute,  constitutional 
right  to  vote  in  any  election  held  for  any 
purpose  in  any  of  the  50  States,  or  in  any 
of  their  political  subdivisions,  if  the  per- 
son  possessed    a    living,   physical    body, 
was  regardle.«s  of  whether  he  was  with 
or  without  Intelligence  and  with  or  with- 
out character,  provided  he  was  not  con- 
fined In  an  institution  for  mental  defec- 
tives or  a  prison  on  the  day  of  registra- 
tion and  election. 

That  was  a  propojsal  to  take  away  from 
the  States  the  power  to  disfranchise 
idiots,  lunatics,  and  persons  con\icted 
of  crimes  involving  moral  turpitude. 

Mr.    RUSSELL.      The    Senator    said, 
"Unless  he  was  confined  to  prison."  Was 
that  spelled  out  in  the  proposal? 
Mr.  ERVIN.    Yes. 

Mr.  RUSfJEXL.  I  did  not  know  it  was 
provided  that  unless  the  person  was  ac- 
tually confined  to  prison,  he  could  vote. 
I  rather  apprehended  that  if  such  a 
constitutional  amendment  ever  were 
adopted,  it  jvould  allow  a  perstm  who  was 
in  prison  to  be  taken  frwn  prison,  in 
order  to  heve  an  opportunity  to  vote. 

Mr.  ERVCN.  In  other  words,  the  pro- 
posal would  allow  a  person  to  vote  un- 
less he  waj  actually  confined  in  an  in- 
stitution a1  the  time  of  registration  for 
the  electlor . 

Mr.  RUSSELL,  I  was  not  aware  that 
it  was  thu5  proposed  that  such  a  perstMi 


be  allowed  to  register  and  to  vote  unless 
he  was  ac  ually  confined — although  per- 
haps that  was  the  proposaL 
Mr  ER"VIN  Yes,  it  was. 
But  under  this  proposed  constitutional 
amendment,  if  a  man  who  was  confined 
to  a  penitentiary  was  able  to  break  out 
of  it.  or  if  one  confined  in  an  Insane 
asylum  was  able  to  break  out  of  it,  on 
the  day  of  registration  or  election,  he 
would  have  a  constitutional  right  to 
register  and  to  vote,  even  though  he 
wsis  an  idiot,  one  totally  without  intel- 
ligence, or  even  though  he  was  servmg 
a  prison  sentence  or  was  under  sentence 
of  death  for  treason  to  his  country. 

All  this  goes  to  show  the  lengths  to 
which  some  would  go  in  their  desire  to 
centralize  In  the  Federal  government 
all  the  ix>wers  in  regard  to  registration 
and  votmg.  inste^ad  of  leaving  them 
where  George  Washington,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  James  Wilson,  and  the  other 
Founding  Fathers  left  them — namely, 
in  the  States. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  for  his  ccmtribution. 
Mr.  President.  I  have  concluded  my 
remarks.  However,  I  wish  to  say  again 
that  I  am  not  a  defender  of  the  poll 
tax.  per  se  I  do  say  there  has  been 
spread  over  the  country  more  misinfor- 
mation about  the  effects  of  the  poll  tax 
than  about  almost  any  other  subject  of 
which  I  have  knowledge. 

I  think  the  poll  tax  is  outmoded.  In 
my  secret  heart  I  wish  the  five  States 
now  having  it  would  abolish  the  poll  tax. 
But  so  long  as  they  stand  on  their 
coixstitutional  right  to  impose  this  tax, 
under  my  concept  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  I  shall  stand  here 
in  the  Senate  and  defend  their  right  to 
impose  it.  I  shall  not  seek  to  impose 
my  views  regarding  the  right  and  wis- 
dom of  laws  passed  by  the  various  States. 
Furthermore,  if  a  day  comes  when 
the  poll  tax  is  imposed  by  only  one  State, 
instead  of  five,  I  would  still  defend  its 
constitutional  right,  under  our  form  of 
povemment  and  under  the  concept  of 
the  Pounding  Fathers,  to  impose  a  tax 
of  that  nature. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  vote  against  the  propc*sed  amend- 
ment, not  l)ecause  I  favor  the  poll  tax, 
but,  rather  because  I  feel  quite  strongly 
that  the  question  of  whether  such  a  tax 
should  be  levied  is  one  which  properly 
addresses  itself  to  each  individual  State. 
I  do  not  object  to  having  any  particu- 
lar State  remove  the  poll  tax.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  my  State  of  Georgia  did  so 
in  1945  The  results  have  been  good, 
and  the  people  of  Georgia  have  had  no 
reason  to  repret  the  change. 

However.  Mr.  President,  let  me  em- 
phasize that  Georgians  would  not  pre- 
sume to  advocate  or  recommend  that 
other  SUtes  should  do  as  it  has  done  in 
eliminating  the  poll  Ux. 

The  people  of  Georgia  believe  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  were  correct  in  reserving 
to  each  SUte  the  power  to  detei-mine 
voter  qualifications;  and  they  feel  that 
anything  which  dilutes  or  circumscribes 
that  right  results  in  a  weakening  of  our 
cherished  Federal -SUte  system  and  the 
time-proven   constituflonal   checks   and 


balances  which  serve  to  preserve  it  and 
keep  it  vlUl. 

In  a  Nation  so  vast  and  diversle  as  ours. 
It  is  impossible  to  prescribe  uniform  rules 
which  will  serve  the  best  interests  of  all 
States.  Attitudes,  conditions,  and  cir- 
cumsUnces  vary  from  State  to  SUte; 
and  it  must  be  recognized  that  what  is 
good  for  one  State  is  not  necessarily  good 
for  all  other  SUtes.  On  questions  such 
as  the  one  under  consideration,  for  ex- 
ample. It  is  possible  for  two  neighboring 
States  to  have  totally  opposite  views  and 
yet  both  be  right. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment under  consideration  is  another  ex- 
ample of  the  alarming  trend  to  substitute 
compulsion  from  Washington  for  the 
wisdom  and  good  judgment  of  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  serving  in 
their  respective  SUte  legislatures.  I 
submit  that  the  experience  of  the  past 
has  proved  that  it  is  impossible  to  en- 
force conformity  of  himian  thought  and 
action  from  the  national  level,  and  that 
compulsion  is  not  an  answer  to  any  ques- 
tion embracing  public  policy  and  gov- 
emmenUl  philosophy. 

The  question  of  whether  a  ix)ll  tax 
should  be  required  as  a  prerequisite  for 
voting  is  one  which  should  be  answered 
by  each  legislature.  It  is  an  issue  with 
which  SUte  legislators  are  better  ac- 
quainted and,  therefore,  better  qualified 
to  deal.  I.  for  one,  intend  to  vote  to 
leave  it  in  their  able  hands. 

I  will  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  con- 
sider it  to  the  credit  of  Congress  that 
it  has  at  last  recognized  that  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  is  the  only 
constitutional  vehicle  through  which  it 
can  act  on  this  subject.  I  hope  that  the 
consideration  of  this  question  in  the  form 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  will  serve 
as  a  precedent  for  any  other  proposals 
for  congressional  action  in  the  field  of 
voting. 

However,  for  reasons  I  have  outlined — 
and  feeling  as  I  do  that  this  issue  prop- 
erly should  be  determined  by  each  State 
for  itself — I  cannot  in  good  conscience 
support  the  proposed  amendment ;  and  I 
urge  the  Senate  not  to  give  its  approval 
to  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
jimior  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  represents  in  part  a  SUte  which 
does  have  the  poll  tax,  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  for  giving  the  Senate 
the  benefit  of  his  views. 

So  long  as  the  SUtes  are  represented 
bv  men  of  his  viewpoint  and  his  quali- 
ties. I  believe  the  SUtes  will  continue  to 
grow,  and  that  the  Senate  will  continue 
to  serve  the  purpose  it  should  serve, 
namelv,  the  purpose  of  being  a  great 
fortress  of  strength  to  preserve  the  indi- 
ndual  SUtes  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeplj'  grateful  for  the  generosity  of  the 
comment  my  able  and  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  has 
made. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to  me? 
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Mr.TALMADOE.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  simply  wish  to  say  that 
I  share  the  views  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  both  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell)  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]. 

North  Carolina.  Uke  Georgia,  has 
abolished  the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite 
to  voting;  and  if  I  were  a  member  of  the 
legislature  of  a  State  which  had  a  poll 
tax  as  a  prerequisite  of  voting,  I  would 
urge  its  abolition  by  that  State. 

But  if  we  are  to  preserve  the  kind  of 
government  given  us  by  the  Founding 
Fathers — namely,  a  government  which 
has  a  constitution  which,  bls  Chief  Jus- 
tice Chase  said  in  the  great  case  of  Texas 
against  White,  looks  in  all  of  its  provi- 
sions to  an  indestructible  union  com- 
posed of  indestructible  States— then  I 
believe  we  should  leave  some  of  these 
basic  rights  to  the  States,  and  that  the 
most  basic  of  all  of  them  which  ought  to 
be  left  to  them  is  the  right  to  declare  the 
qualifications  for  voting. 

The  fact  that  most  of  the  States  which 
had  a  poU  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting 
have  abolished  such  tax  on  their  own 
volition  gives  rise  to  the  expectation 
that  the  five  States  now  retaining  a  poll 
tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  will  also 
take  such  action  in  the  near  future.  It 
seems  to  me  that  to  resort  to  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  abolish  a  poll 
tax  in  such  a  small  number  of  States  is 
about  like  using  an  atom  bomb  to  get  rid 
of  a  mouse,  if  I  may  express  the  analogy 
in  that  manner. 

While  I  oppose  a  poll  taix  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  voting,  and  while  my  State 
has  long  since  abolished  it,  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  preserve  the  kind  of  countrj-  the 
Pounding  Fathers  gave  us  under  the 
Constitution,  I  think  we  ought  to  leave 
to  the  States  the  power  to  prescribe  qual- 
ifications for  voting,  rather  than  concen- 
trate such  power  In  a  highly  centralized 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  certainly  share  his  views.  There 
Is  no  more  reason  for  the  45  States  in 
the  Union  to  say  to  the  5  States  In  the 
Union  that  have  poll  taxes.  "You  may 
not  levy  a  poll  tax."  than  there  is  for  the 
50  States  of  the  Union  to  submit  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  saying  to  all  50 
States.  "You  shall  not  have  on  your  high- 
ways a  speed  limit  in  excess  of  50  miles 
an  hour." 

There  Is  probably  more  Justification 
for  submitting  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment relating  to  the  speed  limit,  because 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  are  be- 
ing killed  on  our  highways  year  after 
year,  some  of  them  because  they  drive 
too  fast;  but  is  a  problem  which  the 
States  recognize  can  best  be  solved  by 
State  action  without  Federal  interfer- 
ence. 

Certainly,  the  electoral  process  Is  just 
as  close  to  the  people  on  the  State  level 
M  is  the  fixing  of  speed  limits  on  the 
highways,  or  any  other  matters  which 
are  determined  by  the  Legislature  of 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  or  any  other 
State  of  the  Union,  every  day 

As  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia   [Mr.  Russeil;   stated  in 


his  extremely  able  speech,  this  is  just 
another  effort  to  transfer  power  from  the 
counties  and  the  State  legislatures  to 
Washington,  D.C.  because  some  of  us 
here  think  we  are  better  qualified  to 
exercise  the  power  than  are  the  people 
on  the  local  level  who  hve  with  their 
problems  every  day.  Yet,  as  I  look  about 
me  and  consider  the  problems  which  are 
constitutionally  imposed  upon  us  and 
note  our  rather  frequent  failure  to  han- 
dle adequately  the  job  the  Constitution 
imposes  on  us,  I  seriously  doubt  if  we  are 
as  well  qualified  to  handle  those  prob- 
lems as  are  the  State  legislatures. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


DOUBLE  TALK  IN  POLITICAL 
SPEECHES 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President.  It 
is  seldom  in  this  stolid  and  humorless 
era  ihat  an  observer  of  our  political 
scene  sees  through  the  absurd  double 
talk  of  so  many  of  the  political  speeches 
with  which  we  are  entertained  It  is 
even  more  rare  that  such  an  observer 
who  does  grasp  the  inner  meaning  of 
such  speeches  has  the  talent  to  express 
the  flimflammery  in  an  amusing  and 
unar-swerable  manner. 

Mr.  James  Reston's  column  m  the 
Sunday  Times  of  January  31  is  a  classic, 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

I  u&k  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

>IE  Strings  in   Mr    Nixon  s  Bow 
(By  Janies  Reston  i 

Wa.shington.  January  30  — .^t  8  20  p  m. 
last  Wednesday  In  Chicago  Vice  President 
NrtON  "threw  down  the  gantlet"  to  the 
sjjenders  at  home,  and  proml.ied  to  "leave 
no  stone  unturned"  overseas 

Until  merrier  cliches  come  ali>ng— and 
they  wUl— these  will  have  to  serve  both  as 
an  Indication  of  Mr  Nixon  s  style  and  his 
problt!m. 

His  problem  In  this  election  Is  to  have 
two  strings  to  hU  b.;w  to  come  out  flat- 
footed  for  El.senhower  and  still  be  coclc  of 
the  walk:  to  carry  wat<rr  on  both  shoulders 
without  upsetting  the  applecart,  to  ftsh  In. 
and  pour  oil  on.  troubled  waters;  to  defend 
the  pa*t  and  take  time  by  the  forelock 
without  failing  between  two  stools,  and.  of 
conn>i.  to  bring  home  the  bacon  through 
thick  and  thin. 

All  this  Is  enough  to  make  strong  men 
quiver,  but  Mr  Nixon  Is  the  kind  of  fellow 
who  can  steer  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis 
and  'Ake  both  precincts,  HU  performance 
In  Chicago  wa«  a  masterpiece  of  political 
gymneiatlca  and  Illustrates  once  more  that. 
as  a  tactician,  he  is  about  the  best  In  the 
business. 

MASTER    AT    WORK 

Not  many  men  can  both  condemn  and 
ou*:pr'">mlse  the  spenders  and  get  .iway  with 
It,  but  Mr  NrxON  made  a  go*)d  try  in  Chi- 
cago He  virtually  canonized  'he  President 
He  scorned  the  opposition.  He  defended  the 
past  as  the  best  7  years  of  our  lives  and 
then  painted  a  picture  of  the  future  that 
made  these  7  years  look  like  a  depreselon 

For  the  last  month  the  Democrats  have 
been  scattering  boobytraps  f^^  Mr  Nixo.n 
all  over  the  landscape.  He  dodge<l  them, 
every  one 

Defending  the  President's  leadership  In 
the   p- esent   moxl   of    the   country   is   about 


as  difficult  a^  praising  George  Wa.shlngton, 
but  Mr.  Nixon  rushes  to  his  defense,  any- 
way. 

Shame,  he  says  painting  a  word  picture  of 
the  President  stamping  out  war  in  Korea, 
rushing  U>  tlie  defense  of  Lebanon,  Quemoy. 
Matsu  and  Suez,  flying  off  to  Panama  when 
he  waA  sick,  keeping  his  head  when  all 
around  were  losnig  theirs  And  who  do  you 
suppose  VAs  at  the  Presidents  side  when 
he  was  doing  all  this? 

N  n  since  the  days  of  Red  Orange  has  the 
State  nf  Illinois  seen  such  agility  in  a  broken 
field  We  do  not  have  a  sectind-rate  de- 
fense, he  asserted,  but  "we  must  submit  our 
national  security  programs  to  a  searching, 
month-to-month   reexamination," 

The  American  educational  system  is  "the 
best  in  the  world."  but  "inadequate  class- 
rooms, underpaid  teachers  and  flabby  stand- 
ards are  weaknesses  we  must  constantly 
strive    to   eliminate  " 

American  agriculture,  he  added,  is  the 
most  productive  on  earth  but  "there  is  no 
higher  priority  than  a  complete  overhaul- 
ing of  obsolete  farm  programs  " 

In  short,  he  managed  to  call  for  many  of 
the  things  the  IDemocrata  are  demanding 
without  any  suggestion  that  he  was  criticiz- 
ing the  President  on  defense  or  schcxils,  or 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  the  farm 
poUcy  Bigger  programs  were  advivat^Kl 
and  more  Government  spending  condemned, 
and  this  may  not  be  as  contradictory  as  it 
seems,  for  with  revenues  rising,  the  next 
President  may  have  a  substantial  surpluB 
in  the  Treasury. 

A   BKnXrtJL   ARGUMENT 

Mr  Nixon's  argument  was  not  only  skill- 
ful but  in  a  way  It  was  unavoidable.  Ho 
cannot  avoid  defense  of  the  present  level  of 
spending 

He  must  support  his  President's  policies, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  has  to  keep  from 
being  sldeswiped  by  the  Democratic  charges 
that  he  la  satisfied  with  everything  as  it   is. 

He  dealt  with  this  effectively  in  Chicago: 

"We  shall  look  upon  our  record  not  as 
our  ultimate  achievement  but  as  the  solid 
foundation  upon  which  to  build  even 
greater  accomplishments  in  the  future. 
Why  is  America  a  great  nation  today''  Be- 
cause we  Americans  have  never  lived  In  the 
past  We  are  never  content  to  rest  on  our 
laurels  We  never  like  to  settle  for  being 
second  best  in  anything   ' 

Against  this  kind  of  thing  the  Democrats 
have  their  problems  They  think  the  coun- 
try 1.1  auk,  but  It  is  like  a  sick  man  who 
feels  go.)d  and  Is  Uild  constantly  by  his 
doctor   that    he's  In   wonderful   shape 

Mr  Nixon  i.^  exploiting  this  feeling  to  the 
hilt  Were  living  the  life  nf  Riley,  he  ssys 
I  forgetting  that  Riley  wa«  probably  a  Demo- 
crif  so  why  look  a  gift  horse  In  you  know 
what,  or  change  horses  In  you  know  where ■> 


\TSIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  SENA- 
TOR NANCY  BUTTPTELD.  OF  AUS- 
TRALIA 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr  President,  I  have  a 
distinct  honor  and  pleasure  today  We 
have  With  us  a  fellow  .senator  from  Aus- 
tralia, who  is  visiting  the  Senate,  She  is 
Senator  Nancy  Buttfield  She  l5  visiting 
the  United  States  under  the  program  of 
the  International  Exchange  Service  of 
the  Department  of  State.  She  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Liberal  Party  She  comes 
from  south  Australia.  She  has  t>een  a 
senator  smce  19.55.  She  is  the  chairman 
of  the  select  committee  on  the  promo- 
tion of  tourism  of  the  Australian  senate, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  federal  parlia- 
ment standing  committee  for  foreign 
affairs,  the  only  woman  to  hold  this 
position. 
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Senator  Nancy  Buttfield  i-epresented 
Australia  at  the  All-Indian  Women's 
Conference  In  1958  and  the  UNESCO 
Conference  on  Children's  Television  in 
1959  She  Is  connected  with  numerous 
civic  organiziitlona  In  her  home  area, 
where  she  ard  her  husband  operate  a 
600-acre  farm  She  was  bom  In  Adelaide. 
It  was  my  ligh  honor  to  preside  at  a 
luncheon  which  we  gave  for  Senator 
Buttfield,  at  v.'hich  were  also  present  the 
Senator  from  Rliode  Island  I  Mr.  Green  1 . 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Hicken- 
LOOPER ' .  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
I  Mr  Frear  I ,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Keating  1.  We  had  a  very 
fine  discussion  of  problems  in  which  we 
aie  mutually  interested. 

Senator  Buttfield  tells  me  she  has  two 
sons  who  are  m  their  twenties  She  is 
a  very  interefting  as  well  as  a  very  lovely 
person.  It  wiis  my  privilege  yesterday  to 
be  at  the  Australian  Embassy  at  a 
luncheon,  when  the  Aiistralian  Embassy 
entertained  ter  It  is  my  extreme  privi- 
lege and  plei,sure  to  present  her  to  the 
Senate.    I  Ap!)lause.  Senators  rising,  j 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
a  great  pleasure  to  meet  Senator  Butt- 
field and  to  Lave  the  opportunity  for  an 
exchange  of  views  with  regard  to  many 
of  the  problens  which  we  mutually  face. 
Australia  and  the  United  States  have 
been  friends  and  allies  through  dark 
days.  We  continue  to  be  firm  friends 
today  The  Australian  Forces  in  World 
War  n  gave  an  account  of  themselves 
which  was  unexcelled  by  the  forces  of 
any  other  ccuntry. 

I  can  assure  Senator  Buttfield  that  we 
in  the  Senate  are  delighted  to  have  her 
with  us  toda;.'  It  was  my  plea.sure  to  be 
B  Member  of  "Jie  Senate  delegation  which 
attended  the  British  Commonwealth 
Paihamentaiy  Association  Conference  in 
Australia  last  year,  where  we  were  ob- 
servers, in  a<cordance  with  past  invita- 
tions. It  is  tlierefore  a  particularly  great 
pleasure  to  irreet  Senator  Buttfield.  I 
know  I  express  the  feelings  of  all  of  us 
in  saying  we  lope  she  will  enjoy  her  stay 
in  this  coun  -ry  and  will  profit  from  It 
as  much  af  we  have  profited  from  our 
exchange  of  Ideas  with  her 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
In  the  chair  i .  On  behalf  of  the  Senate 
the  Chair  bids  Mrs  Buttfield  welcome. 
Australia  ha;i  sent  us  a  most  attractive 
as  well  as  a  very  able  representative. 

Mr.  DIRK5EN  Mr  President,  it  is 
always  Interfstlng  to  have  a  visitor  from 
a  country  w  th  whom  we  have  a  com- 
munity of  language.  The  identity  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  language  always  makes  it 
interesting  f^nd  very  pleasant  to  visit 
with  one  from  what  we  often  refer  to  as 
"Down  Undir."   I   believe. 

I  have  nev?r  had  the  privilege  of  visit- 
ing Australis .  If  the  Lord  is  willing  and 
If  He  crown*  me  with  sufficient  years,  I 
hope  to  hav(  that  pleasure. 

I  am  dellgnted  always  to  notice  In  our 
own  press  tlie  stories  of  the  pioneering 
exp)eriments  in  the  whole  field  of  gov- 
ernment which  are  conducted  in  Aus- 
tralia. Aiistralians  have  taken  a  great 
lead  In  that  field.  We  watch  them  with 
great  interest 

Permit  me  to  say  to  our  visitor  that 
not  the  leajt  of  the  things  which  has 
always  entranced  me  about  Australia  is 


that  in  order  to  make  sure  that  their 
people  get  out  and  vote  the  AustraUans 
do  not  offer  them  something  by  ways  of 
a  little  gesture  in  the  form  of  a  polite 
httle  bribe:  instead,  they  make  them  give 
a  good  excuse.  I  understand,  or  fine  them 
for  not  voting.  I  rather  like  the  idea  of 
so  comjjelling  i>eople  to  exercise  their  re- 
sponsibilities as  citizens.  Perhaps  we  can 
learn  something  m  that  field  also. 

It  is  a  delight  to  have  Mrs,  Buttfield 
here  with  us. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr  President,  it  was  the 
pleasure,  which  I  am  sure  has  been  ex- 
pressed earlier,  of  four  Members  of  this 
body  to  visit  the  great  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  last  fall.  It  was  the  first  visit 
there  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, whose  impressions  were  deep,  and 
I  am  ."^ure  will  live  long  in  his  memory. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to 
make  another  trip  to  Australia.  One  of 
the  most  Important  asp>ects  of  our  visit, 
of  course,  was  that  we  were  able  to  see 
the  operation  of  the  Government  of 
Australia.  We  did  not  see  the  action  as 
the  people  of  Australia  see  it  or  hear  it 
day  by  day.  but  we  saw  the  Parliament 
bmlding.  and.  most  imiwrtant.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  saw  the  members  of  that  body. 
One  who  made  a  very  lasting  impression 
was  the  lady  senator  who  is  our  guest 
today.  She  not  only  lives  up  to  the 
reputation  of  women  in  Australia,  but 
she  exemplifies  it.  Throughout  the 
world  her  travels  and  her  activities  are 
very  well  known. 

Mr.  President.  I  somehow  wish  that 
Senator  Buttfield  could  impart  some  of 
the  great  characteristics  of  her  country 
to  the  httle  State  of  Delaware  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  United  States.  I  be- 
lieve if  we  could  get  her  to  come  to  Dela- 
ware for  a  little  while,  she  could  become 
one  of  the  strongest  supporters  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  our  State. 
(Laughter.) 

She  has  the  strikmg  characteristics  we 
all  seek  They  are  very  wonderful.  We 
are  grateful  Senator  Buttfield,  that  you 
could  come  and  visit  us. 

Again  I  express  to  you  our  thanks  for 
a  great  reception,  and  for  the  cordial  and 
warm  greetings  we  received  in  Australia. 
We  would  like  to  enjoy  them  again  some 
time  in  the  future. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr    President.  I  wish 
to  express  to  our  guest  the  thanks  of  one 
American — and   she   is   sitting  next  to 
another    IMr.    Keating!— who    enjoyed 
Australia's  hospitality  during  the  war. 
I  was  on  duty  In  New  Guinea  and  had 
leave  to  visit  Australia  for  a  short  time. 
I  went  to  the  great  cities  of  Melbourne. 
Brisbane,  and  Sidney  and  enjoyed  the 
beautiful  trees  in  Brisbane  particularly. 
I  cannot  remember  the  name  of  the  trees 
at    present,    but    they    were    exquisite. 
Perhaps  the  senator  remembers. 
Senator  BtrrrFiELD.    Poincianas. 
Mr.  JA\TTS.    Poincianas;  yes.  that  is 
the  name.     It  is  a  memory  I  shall  al- 
ways treasure.    The  recollection  is  very 
deep  in  the  hearts  of  all  Americans  who 
served  in  that  area  of  the  world  and 
who  had  the  great  privilege  of  having 
the  opportimity  to  spend  some  leave  in 
Australia. 

I  also  wish  to  say  I  was  much  pleased 
to  learn  that  my  dear  friend  and  col- 


league from  New  York  (Mr.  KxATiNnl 
actually  has  been  to  Austraha  after  the 
war,  in  an  official  way.  to  bring  to  Aus- 
tralians the  warm  feelings  and  respvect 
which  we  have  for  their  country. 

I  also  admire  tremendously  the  leader- 
ship which  the  leaders  of  Australia  have 
given  in  the  United  Nations. 

For  all  those  reasons  and  many  others 
we  bid  you.  Mrs.  Buttfield.  a  very  warm 
welcome.  We  are  indeed  happy  to  have 
you  here  with  us. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  HAS  A  FUTURE  BE- 
CAUSE THERE'S  NOTHING  WRONG 
WITH  THE  PEOPLE— "THEY  RE  IN- 
TELLIGENT AND  CONSCIENnOU<3 
AND  WANT  TO  GIVE  A  DAY'S 
WORK  FOR  A  DAY'S  PAY."  SAYS 
SATURDAY  EVENING  POST  WRIT- 
ER—SENATOR RANDOLPH  TELLS 
OF  STATES  PROBLEMS  AND 
PRAISES    ITS    CITIZENS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President.  West 
Virginians  are  determined  to  solve  the 
economic  and  social  problems  of  the 
State  which  have  been  accentuated  by 
new  production  methods,  especially  the 
ever-increasing  mechanical  mining  of 
bituminous  coal. 

We  have  been,  by  and  large,  courage- 
ous enough  to  recognize  our  economic 
status  and  we  have  been  striving  to  solve 
the  problems  out  of  which  it  has  grown. 
Building  a  better  West  Virginia  is  our 
determined  goal. 

Writer  Roul  Tunley.  whose  article. 
"The  Strange  Case  of  West  Virginia," 
appears  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  has  written 
about  "the  paradox  of  want  and  plenty 
hvmg  side  by  side"  in  West  Virginia. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  paradox  when  want  and 
plenty  hve  side  by  side;  but  it  does  not 
occur  in  West  Virginia  alone.  Here  at 
the  seat  of  the  National  Government 
there  ha-s  been  much  squalor  and  poverty 
existing  almost  under  the  shadows  of  the 
Capitol  and  other  Government  build- 
ings. In  some  urban  centers  of  the 
coimtry  there  are  unhealthy,  over- 
crowded tenements  and  conditions  of 
economic  and  social  distress  within  a 
few  city  blocks  of  the  Wall  StreeU.  the 
Broad  Streets,  the  Michigan  Avenue*, 
and  many  hubs  of  finance  and  commerce. 
In  most  States  of  the  United  States— 
and  certainly  in  numerous  coimtrles  of 
the  world— there  are  living  manifesta- 
tions of  the  paradox  of  want  and  plenty 
living  side  by  side. 

West  Virginia  is  singled  out  in  the 
current  edition  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  Other  States  and  cities  within 
several  States  have  been  singled  out  in 
periodicals  of  national  circulation  many 
times  in  the  past — and  doubtless  it  will 
happen  to  others  in  the  future,  unless 
and  until  more  is  done  to  strike  at  the 
root  evils  and  to  provide  appropriate 
alternatives  for  conditions  which  bring 
about  economic  and  social  decline  in  this 
era  of  fast-changing  events  and  techno- 
logical developments. 

Although  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
article  by  Mr.  Tunley  portrays  much  of 
the  gloomy  side  of  our  State  under  pre- 
vailing circumstances,  it  is,  nevertheless. 
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one  which  likewise  Indicates  that  West 
Vlrsinia  does  have  a  futxire.  It  Is  al- 
ways best  that,  ba  discussing  a  State,  the 
portrayal  sfaookl  be  factual.  There 
seems  to  be  no  reaaoa  to  doubt  that  Mr. 
Tunley  attempted  to  be  factuEd.  but  sur- 
rounding the  core  of  facts  there  have 
been  added  here  and  there  certain  exag- 
gerati<H3s. 

Where  the  authw  seems  to  have 
downgraded  tlie  abilities  and  work 
habits  of  West  Virginians  there  are 
valid  facts  to  offer  in  rebuttal.  But,  of 
course,  the  writer  of  the  magazine  article 
contradicted  some  of  the  earlier  quota - 
tiona  within  that  article  when  he  wrote 
that  "any  unbiased  observer  must  agree 
that  the  people — of  West  Virginia— 
largely  native-bom.  Anglo-Saxon  stock. 
are  gentle,  proud,  polite,  and  full  of 
kindness  to  strangers."  And  he  quoted 
an  Ohioan  who  settled  In  West  Virginia 
after  World  War  n  and  became  a  suc- 
cessful operator  of  a  small  indu.stry  as 
having  declared: 

Then'*  notMng   wrong   with   th«  peopl** 
ThBj^t    Uateillgent    and    conscientious    aud 
want  to  give  a  day's  work  for  a  day's  pay. 

That  accurately  describes  West  Vir- 
ginians. 

While  there  Is  economic  and  social  de- 
pression in  predominantly  mountainous 
coal-mining  areas  of  the  State  as  a  re- 
sult of  rapid  and  necessary  mechaniza- 
tion of  coal  production,  there  has  also 
been  considerable  industrial  expansion 
in  the  principal  river  valleys. 

Industrial  giants  in  the  chemical  and 
allied  fields,  such  as  DuPont.  Union  Car- 
bide, Kaiser  Aluminum  k  Chemical, 
Monsanto,  Pood  Machinery  &  Chemical. 
Allied  Chemical  <i  E>ye.  Goodyear,  Amer- 
ican Viscose,  and  the  Celanese  Corp..  as 
well  as  others,  have  found  it  advanta- 
geous to  situate  and  expand  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, utilizing  the  skills  and  the  labor 
of  adaptable  West  Virginians  to  good 
advantage.  Even  now  an  international 
chemical  enterprise,  Montecatini,  with 
headquarters  In  Milan.  Italy,  and  sufB- 
clently  aware  of  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  West  Virginia  labor  market  to  be 
in  the  process  of  prepeuing  a  site  for  the 
construction  of  a  multi-million-dollar 
plant  in  one  of  the  State's  southwestern 
counties. 

Yes,  West  Virginia,  as  a  State,  and 
many  of  Its  cltisens  are  victims  of  vast 
technologicsd  changes  which  have  oc- 
curred more  rapidly  than  alternatives 
could  be  created  as  counterbalances. 
This  is  likewise  true  In  other  existing 
pockets  of  labor  surplus  and  economic 
depression  in  the  United  States. 

But  the  basic  fact  remains  that  West 
Virginia  Is  a  State  of  rugged  beauty, 
scenic  grandeur,  and  sturdy,  adaptable 
citizenry.  There  will  emerge  a  better 
West  Virginia,  because  we  will  build  a 
better  West  Virginia. 

My  home  community  of  Elkins,  Ran- 
dolph County,  which  Is  the  site  of  the 
headquarters  for  the  Monongahela  Na- 
tional Forest  and  where  the  famous 
Mountain  State  Forest  Festival  is  held 
annually,  affords  excellent  examples  of 
these  facts. 

Before  I  came  to  the  US.  Sen- 
ate,   I    participated    with    other    irdi- 

Tiduals  in  the   founding  of  the   ETlkins 


Industrial  Development  Corp.  Among 
our  activities,  we  sought  new  Industries 
for  the  communitar,  and  were  successful 
In  procuring  one  which  would  utilize 
both  West  Virginia  natural  resources 
and  our  citizens'  skills  and  ItJBor. 

I  refer  to  the  Metalab-Labcraft  divi- 
sion of  the  Norbute  Corp ,  manufac- 
turers and  engineers  specializing  in 
scientific  laboratory  furniture  and 
equipment.  Our  industrial  development 
corporation  procured  a  site  and  erected 
a  plant  facility  for  the  enterprise. 

On  November  9,  1959 — 2  years  after 
Metalab-Labcraft  established  and  began 
operationij  m  Elkins — I  received  a  letter 
from  the  plant  mamieer,  Mr.  John  P. 
Russo.  who  clearly  believes  m  tht  indus- 
triousness  and  the  adapUbility  of  West 
Virginian.s. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  extracts  from  the  text  of  Mr. 
Russo's  commonication  to  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows; 

MCTAI^B  LaBCUlTT  DiVISiON, 

NORSLTB  Cop.r., 
Elkin.^.  W   Va  .  Ncvember  9,  1959. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 
US.  Senator. 

Setc  Senate  Offire  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  DKAa  ScNAToa.  Let  me  again  say  it  was 
a  distinct  pleasure  t'l  spend  a  lew  minuu-s 
with  you  at  the  Rotary  luncheon  on  Novem- 
ber 9.  My  only  regret  was  that  T  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  convey  to  you  some 
impressions  which  I  feel  must  be  described 
Aa  you  probably  may  remember,  Metalab 
Labcraft  eetUed  In  Elkins  Just  2  ycArs  ago 
this  month.  At  that  time  we  had  a  back- 
log of  orders  which  amounted  to  several 
million  dollars.  We  had  no  trair.ed  source 
or  labor  and  were  In  reality  engaged  In  ful- 
filling these  contracts  with  no  qualified  per- 
sonnel. The  moet  remarkable  fact  crneern- 
Ing  this  situation  was  that  we  employed  Im- 
mediately appriixlmn'.ely  75  persons,  with  no 
past  experience  or  skill*  In  our  industry  and 
within  the  period  of  6  months  produced  all 
of  the  Items  required  for  our  backlog  of 
work  at  that  time. 

Perhaps  this  feat  Is  not  Impres.slve  to  you. 
since  you  are  probably  not  aware  of  the 
necessary  skills  and  training  that  are  In- 
volved In  the  manufacture  of  our  prtxiucts. 
To  me,  as  the  operating  bead  of  this  division, 
it  will  always  stand  out  as  a  tribute  to  the 
native  intelligence  and  capabilities  of  the 
workers  in  our  areas.  Primarily,  our  per- 
sonnel had  a  background  and  experience  in 
the  mining  Industry  and  In  timber  produc- 
tion. 

Please  believe  me.  Senator.  I  am  not  try- 
ing to  sound  like  a  represenUitive  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  nur  do  I  have  any 
prior  obligation,  either  moral  or  otherwise, 
which  would  initiate  this  letter.  I  have  how- 
ever, felt  for  a  long  time  that  some  ofBclal 
notice  should  be  taken  of  our  achievement 
as  It  afreets,  and  has  been  affected  by,  the 
local  labor  population. 

During  the  past  2  years  we  have  de- 
veloped our  status  In  our  Industry  from  a 
new  entrant  In  a  very  competitive  field  to  a 
position  commanding  authority  and  r«spect 
by  the  leaders  In  our  Industry.  .At  the  pres- 
ent Ume  we  are  employing  approximately  250 
loctU  people.  We  have  Just  recently  com- 
pleted an  expanslcua  to  our  local  facilities 
giving  us  approximately  50.000  additional 
square  feet  of  working  space.  Otir  annual 
payroll  at  the  present  Ume  Is  approximately 
$750,000  a;.d  thr  an'icipftted  payroll  in  per- 
haos  anrther  year  will  probably  reach  |»iX),- 
'>1<i  annunlly. 


As  a  personhl  observatlnn  let  me  slate  the 
following:  I  have  been  invoUrd  in  ovir  lu- 
dustry  for  the  pa^t  24  ytar.'^  Dviruig  tluit 
time  I  have  been  Inruted  In  apnroxlmfitelr 
eight  different  parts  of  the  c«nmtry  and  ex- 
posed to  the  qviallflcatlon.*.  CHpabllltJe*  and 
aptitudes  of  the  lab<ir  p<ol  In  those  area.'^.  I 
also  estlmatT'  that  during  thi.s  period  of  time 
that  the  number  of  people  that  have  been  un- 
der my  direction  either  directly  or  liulirei^'ily 
appniximate  5.000  persou.s  I  say  wllhouL 
pqulv  x-aMon.  that  I  have  never  before  seen  a 
group  of  people  who  have  combined  their 
/.♦■alousness.  attitude,  c(Viperatl«in.  and  nn- 
tive  oapabiMtles,  to  arhieve  the  measure  of 
performance  '>iiat  wp  have  here 

Met;\lab  Labcraft  had  conducted  an  Inten- 
sive ai  (1  thorough  survey  of  new  plant  Jo- 
catlons  prior  to  our  seleclKJU  of  Elkins  This 
survey  wns  based  "M  cond! lions  that  are  gen» 
erally  sought  in  Industry  when  a  Tuctary  Is 
being  esUibllshed  or  moved  We  selected 
Elkins  primarily  bec;iu.<e  It  U  In  the  heart 
.if  the  basic  raw  material  for  our  product.  It 
was  exjiected  that  the  labor  supply  would  be 
<if  s.ich  H  caliber  that  a  uaUilng  j'erlod  wovild 
be  nei.e»4»ar:. .  and  it  was  calculated  that  be- 
fore we  reached  the  competitive  level  In  our 
Industry  Insofar  as  quality  of  producUon 
was  rnncerned  tha'  at  leiust  a  year  wwild  b» 
required  I  am  delighted  to  say  that  it  took 
us  Just  about  half  that  time  to  arrive  at  a 
point  In  productbn  which  made  us  competi- 
tive with   others  in   the  Industry'- 

Once  again,  beuator.  let  me  repeal.  I  have 
no  purpose  in  submitting  this  Information  to 
you  other  than  to  let  you  Know  thut  it  Is 
possible  and  in  our  case,  hits  been  proven, 
that  plants  locating;  In  nur  State  are  not  tak- 
ing a  calculated  risk,  but  are  assured  tha« 
mood  management  can  find  capable  and  qual- 
ified labor,  which,  when  combined,  give  as 
much  Chan <e  for  success  in  this  StaU  as  lit 
any   "thrr   part  <>t   the   country. 

Please  feel  free  to  quote  any  of  the  facts 
stated  herein 

With   kindest   personal   regards,   I   am. 
Very   truly   yours. 

John  P  Russo, 

Tlant  Manager. 


FOREIGN  AID 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Pie.sident,  6  years  I  wa.s  a  Member  ol  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives.  Four  years 
of  that  time  I  was  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
DuruiK  my  6  years  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resrntatives  I  voted  five  umes  in  favor 
of  the  mutual  security  appropriation 
bill,  each  year  reluctantly  for  certain 
reasons.  In  my  sixth  year.  I  voted 
against  the  furemn  aid  bill. 

The  thlnRs  I  .saw  and  heard  while 
.serving  on  the  House  committee  con- 
vinced me  that  the  time  had  come  for 
the  United  States  of  America  to  take 
a  new  look  at  the  program.  I  was  con- 
vinced that  we  were  scattering  the  tax 
dollars  of  the  American  people  In  too 
many  countries,  and  that  the  returns 
from  those  tax  dollars  did  not  merit  our 
continuing  to  engage  in  such  a  gigantic 
program  in  .so  many  countries;  I  waa 
also  convinced  that  we  should  particl- 
paU^  in  procram.s  only  where  we  could 
be  more  sure  of  the  cooperation  and 
assi.stance  of  the  native  governments 
when  the  chips  are  down. 

I  have  never  believed  that  the  United 
States  could  buy  friends,  nor  do  I  mean 
to  imply  that  the  announced  purpose  of 
the  mutual  security  program  is  to  buy 
friend.s. 

The  mutual  .security  program  la  Just 
what  the  name  implies     The  purpose  of 
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it  is  to  strec^gthen  the  security  of  our 
own  countn'  and  at  the  same  time  to 
strengthen  the  economies  and  the  mih- 
tary  potentiiJs  of  the  other  countries  in 
the  world  which  we  hope  would  stand 
with  us  in  fit  hting  communism,  whether 
it  be  in  the  form  of  outright  aggression 
or  in  the  foTU  of  subversion  and  infil- 
tration from  within. 

I  believe  ills  is  a  laudable  purpose, 
but  I  feel  thiit  the  mutual  security  cloak 
has  been  u&xl  to  cover  a  multitude  of 
things  that  are  not  necessarily  in  the 
beet  interest?  of  oiu-  own  security  or  the 
security  of  our  friends. 

I  cannot  l»elieve  that  it  is  in  the  best 
Interests  of  cur  country  that  we  continue 
to  lavish  up  an  more  than  60  countries 
of  the  world  the  hard -won  fortimes  of 
the  American  taxpayer,  particularly  at 
a  time  whe.i  our  own  public  debt  is 
greater  by  far  than  the  combined  public 
debt  of  all  i-he  other  countries  of  the 
world. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  there  is 
waste  in  the  progrsmi  which  should  be 
eliminated,  tJid  that  the  program  has 
been  mismanaged.  When  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pcrelgn  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  House  I  \?as  In  touch  with  facts  and 
information  upon  which  I  could  base 
my  position.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Nevertheless,  I  feel  that  we  are  still  going 
too  far  in  the  wrong  dlrectlcm,  without 
a  compass  and  without  a  chart. 

I  have  often  said  that  I  think  we 
should  take  a  new  look  at  the  foreign 
aid  program.  I  am  positive  that  it  could 
be  reduced.  I  am  certainly  in  favor  of 
helping  countries  which  cannot  help 
themselves,  and  which,  by  their  actions, 
their  words,  and  their  past  deeds  have 
shown  that  they  will  help  America  stand 
against  the  wave  of  communism. 

I  have  not  been  In  favor  of  supporting 
dictatorships  when  American  tax  dollars 
are  used,  not  so  much  to  stem  the  prog- 
ress of  communism  as  to  solidify  the  hold 
of  a  dictator  upon  his  own  people. 

So  I  see  In  this  program  something 
that  is  good  and  something  that  is  bad. 
As  we  say  down  in  the  hills  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, there  Is  never  a  pancake  so  thin 
but  that  there  are  two  sides  to  It.  I 
have  never  maintained  that  the  program 
is  all  bad,  but  I  have  been  sincerely  op- 
posed to  the  operation  of  it  as  It  has 
been  carried  out  In  recent  years. 

I  am  nonplused  and  disappointed,  of 
course,  when  the  Chief  Executive  of  our 
Nation  continues  to  plead  the  cause  of 
the  foreign  aid  program,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  seems  to  be  oblivious,  as  It 
were,  to  the  needs  of  a  great  State  and 
a  great  people  located  almost  within  a 
stones  throw  of  the  Capitol.  I  find  It 
hard  to  understand  his  attitude  and  the 
attitude  of  the  administration  in  this 
regard. 

^  On  last  Thursday  the  President 
opened  the  1960  Republican  national 
camptdgn.  He  denounced  spending.  I. 
too,  am  against  spending.  I  am  against 
squandering  the  American  taxpayers' 
dollars  pnMniscuously  all  over  the  face  of 
the  globe,  at  a  time  when  nearly  300.000 
West  Virginians  are  living  on  "  molly - 
grub,"  the  term  given  to  commodities 
that  are  in  surplus  a.-:  a  re-n't  of   our 


price-support  program.  Many  thousands 
of  families  In  West  Virginia  are  existing 
on  this  Inadequate  die%  of  rice,  meal, 
flour,  dried  eggs,  and  lard. 

I  have  often  taken  notice  of  the  fact 
that  the  President  is  in  favor  of  spending 
a  dollar  anywhere  in  the  world  where  ap- 
parently it  is  recommended  to  be  sp>ent 
by  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration, while  he  Is  opposed  to  a 
coal  research  bill,  an  area  redevelopment 
bin.  Federal  money  for  school  construc- 
tion, flood  control  dams,  and  other  pub- 
lic works  projects  here  in  America. 

It  reminds  me  of  a  poem  I  learned  a 
long  time  ago: 
Woodman,  spare  that  tre«. 

I  Uke  to  think  of  it  In  this  Instance  as 
the  foreign-aid  tree — 

Woodman,  spare   that  forelgn-ald  tree! 

Touch  not  a  single  bough! 
In  youth  it  sheltered  me. 

And  I'll  protect  It  now. 

West  Virginians,  who  have  given  of 
their  fortunes,  who  have  given  their  sons 
and  daughters  In  the  service  of  their 
country,  simply  cannot  understand 
stories  which  appear  In  newspapers 
which  read  hke  this  one  from  the  Wash- 
in^Oon  Post: 

Pakistan  today,  January  28,  signed  an 
agreement  with  the  United  States  to  buy 
350,000  tons  of  American  wheat  for  $26,000, 
payable  In  Pakistan  rupees. 

That  amounts  to  less  than  7V2  cents 
a  ton.  and  it  Is  payable  in  Pakistan 
rupees,  which  means  really  that  we  get 
nothing. 

Nor  can  West  Virginians  imderstand 
headlines  such  as  this:  "Poland  To  Get 
$40  Million  in  U.S.  Aid." 

The  Associated  Press  suticle  in  today's 
Washington  Evening  Star  reads  thusly: 

The  United  SUtes  Is  about  to  give  MO 
million  more  In  economic  aid — the  third 
such  Installment  in  the  past  8  months. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Polish  Communist 
regime  Is  reported  nearly  ready  to  sign  an 
agreement  compensating  Americans  for  pirop- 
erty  eel«d  In  Poland  Immediately  alter 
World  War  II. 

This  will  raise  to  slightly  more  than  1300 
million  the  amount  of  economic  asslsUnce 
given  Poland  in  the  past  3  years. 

The  State  Department  Is  reported  ready— 

The  State  Department  is  always 
ready — 

to  consider  more  such   aid  in  the   months 
ahead. 

The  «senhower  administration  supports 
the  measure  but  has  not  been  pressing  It  as 
a  matter  ol  urgency. 

Yet.  the  President  In  his  speech  open- 
ing the  1960  OOP  campaign  denounced 
spending. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena- 
tors  remarks  today  remind  me  of  the  In- 
formation I  put  Into  the  Ricord  dealing 
with  one  phase  of  this  subject,  when  I 
called  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
fact  that  J>  number  of  foreign  countries, 
particularly  European  countries,  had  ap- 
plied our  foreign  aid  money  In  so-called 
counterpart  funds,  after  our  money  had 


been  invested  In  those  foreign  countres. 
to  the  reduction  of  their  national  debts. 
In  a  great  many  cases  that  money  com- 
pletely wiped  out  their  national  debts.  I 
believe  it  involved  more  than  $2  billion. 
That  was  our  money  which  we  generated 
with  our  foreign  aid.  It  was  created  by 
our  dollars  in  the  first  instance — and  it 
amounted  to  more  than  $2  biUion — and 
that  money  was  being  used  to  reduce  or 
pay  off  entirely  the  national  debts  of  a 
large  number  of  foreign  countries. 

Oddly  enough,  with  regard  to  mcst  of 
these  countries,  we  today  owe  them  in 
dollars  amounts  of  money  which  exceed 
again  the  amounts  we  gave  them  to  apply 
against  their  national  debts.  As  the 
Senator  has  pointed  out.  the  United 
States  is  deep>er  in  debt  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  countries  of  the  earth  put  to- 
gether. We  have  virtually  retired  the 
national  debts  of  some  of  these  foreign 
countries  by  heaping  those  debts  on  our 
own  back,  when  they  were  much  better 
able  to  pay  them  to  begin  with  than  we 
are  today. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  His  re- 
marks are  as  usual — cogent  and  per- 
spicacious. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  my  distinguished  senior  colleague 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  grateful  for 
my  colleague's  kind  indulgence  to  give 
me  this  opportunity  perhaps  not  to  en- 
gage In  colloquy  but  to  bring  additional 
infonnation  to  him  in  connection  with 
his  very  illuminating  address  today. 

At  the  outset,  I  wish  to  say  in  good 
humor  that  when  he  speaks  of  pancakes 
in  West  Virginia,  I  should  like  to  rein- 
force what  he  says  by  reminding  our 
friends  that  in  West  Virginia  the  best 
buckwheat  cakes  in  the  world  may  be 
had.  I  know  my  colleague  will  agree 
with  me  when  I  say  that  a  certain  sec- 
tion of  West  Virginia  raises  the  best 
buckwheat  In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  my 
colleague  will  permit  me  to  supplement 
his  statement,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
we  also  produce  the  finest  maple  S3mip 
In  the  country  to  go  with  the  buckwheat 
cakes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  correct.  If 
we  are  to  speak  about  the  good  food  pro- 
duced in  West  Virginia,  which  we  would 
like  to  make  possible  to  place  cm  the 
Ubles  of  aU  our  people,  we  would  cer- 
tainly wish  to  add  that  delicacy.  West 
Virginia  ham. 

However,  In  connection  with  the  very 
pertinent  Information  which  the  Senator 
brings  to  his  colleagues  this  afternoon. 
I  would  refer  to  an  address  I  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  January  21. 
which  I  believe  reinforces  the  remarks 
the  Senator  is  making,  and  which  I 
believe  Is  appropriate  for  me  to  note  at 
this  point.    I  said : 

I  doubt  not  that  U  General  Klaenhower 
had  spent  as  much  time  touring  our  own 
underdeveloped  and  dUtreaeed  areas  ai  he 
already  has  done  in  Asia  and  Africa,  he 
would  have  an  awareness  of  the  problems  of 
West  Virginia  and  of  other  States  In  the 
same  degree  as  he  seems  to  have  toward 
those  of  India  and  other  countries. 
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I  emphasize  that  there  la  need  for  a 
sympathetic  and  realistic  approach  by 
the  White  House  to  domestic  matters, 
which  waa  the  central  theme  ol  my  re- 
marks on  distressed  areas.  I  ask  the 
further  indulgence  of  my  colleairue  to 
read  the  next  paragmph  of  my  speech  of 
January  21 : 

Now,  I  have  ne-ver  b«en  one  to  declare  that 
I  will  oppose  economic  assistance  abroad  un- 
til my  claims  and  appeals  for  domestic  de- 
velopment are  met.  But  surely,  In  the  in- 
terests of  common«ense  and  national  secu- 
rity, as  well  as  humaiiJtarianlsra.  we  mu.st 
acknowledge  our  responsibilities  to  our  own 
people  at  least  as  much  as  to  those  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  In  fact.  I  hi've  said— and  I 
de<dare  with  renewed  errphasU— '.r  to  my 
optnlon  that  for  every  doMar  we  m.Ke  avail- 
able for  assistance  abroad  we  have  a  douulc 
obagaclon  to  our  fellow  citizens  la  'he 
UaJted  States. 

I  commend  my  colleaErue  for  the  dili- 
tencc  with  which  he  attacks  tho  problem. 

Mr.  B'fBD  of  West  Vir^rinia.  I  thank 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  United  State-.  a<« 
of  November  1959,  there  wpre  172  d'.^- 
tressed  labor  market.*;.  Thi.s  number 
compared  with  119  such  markets  in  .Jan- 
uary 1959.  We  mu.st  noie  that  these 
figures  would  have  been  much  hierhcr 
had  complete  data  been  available  for 
the  State  of  PeniLsylvania,  a  State  so 
ably  represented,  in  part,  by  its  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  '  Mr.  Cl..^RK  ' , 
who  presently  presides  over  the  Senate. 

West  Virginia  had  18  .such  di-stre.^-sed 
labor  areas  In  November.  The  State  has 
a  civilian  labor  force  of  more  than  643.- 
000.  but  of  that  number  more  than  85.000 
are  unemployed  at  present.  These  ar-:- 
those  for  which  there  are  records.  Th.e 
actual  niunber  undoubtedly  is  well  above 
100,000.  Thus,  a  total  of  13  3  percent  of 
the  labor  force  is  unemployed,  a  figure 
which  is  well  above  the  national  avcvp^e. 

As  of  November  1959,  5.3  percent  of  the 
total  national  labor  force  was  without 
work  across  the  country.  However. 
three  major  metropolitan  areao  In  my 
State  are  well  above  the  national  uncm- 
plojonent  rate:  Charleston,  with  9.1  per- 
cent: Huntington-Ashland,  Ky.,  with 
13.4  percent;  and  Wheeling -Stcubor.- 
ville,  Ohio,  with  11.2  percent. 

Perhac>s  the  smaller  areis  are  even 
more  disheartening.  For  iruistancp. 
Beckley,  which  is  the  county  seat  of  my 
borne  county,  Raleigh  County,  has  29 
percent  of  its  labor  force  idle;  Bluefiold, 
only  50  miles  away,  has  21.9  percent  of 
its  labor  force  idle;  Logan,  70  miles  away, 
has  19.7  percent  of  Its  labor  force  idle 
These  communities  are  in  the  southern 
section  of  the  State — the  largest  coal 
producing  area  of  the  world. 

Of  course,  such  figures  are  not  limited 
to  the  southern  portion  of  West  Virginia. 
In  the  center  of  my  State,  in  the  cities  of 
Clarksburg  and  Fairmont,  the  unemploy- 
ment figures  are  9.2  percent  and  17.8  per- 
cent, respectively.  In  the  once  thriv- 
ing railroad  town  of  Grafton,  31  6  per- 
cent of  the  available  workers  are  idle — 
almost  one  out  of  every  three. 

On  the  western  border,  the  picture  Ls 
duplicated.  In  the  Point  Pleasant - 
Qallipolis  area.  11.7  percent  of  the  labor 
force  is  without  work. 


So  this  unemployment  cancer,  as  it 
might  be  referred  to.  figuratively,  is 
spread  throughout  the  whole  frame  of 
the  State.  Eighteen  distressed  labor 
areas  constitute  a  picture  which  is  dLs- 
couraging. 

Only  one  other  State.  Pennsylvania, 
has  more  distressed  labor  markets;  but 
the  percentage  of  unemployment  in  the 
Keystone  State  i.s  lower  due  to  tJie  fact 
that  it  has  many  more  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  time  for  as- 
sistance. The  .Apo.stIe  Paul  said  in  hus 
First  Epistle  to  Timothy : 

But  If  any  provide  not  for  his  own  ar.d 
''oecially  for  thuse  of  his  own  hoiu>e,  he  hHth 
denied  the  faith  •   •   •. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  ever  ready 
to  participate  in  programs  to  assist  our 
brothers  across  the  sea,  while  at  the  same 
i.me  thase  of  cur  household  here  at 
i-.ome.  who  contribute  to  the  Treasury 
from  which  must  come  funds  to  help 
ihose  abroad,  are  forgotten.  The  peo- 
ple of  W..st  Vireinia  are  not  looking  for 
a  Government  hnndoMf;  thev  are  mfrely 
se^kir?  'he  opportunity  to  crea'*»  their 
own  means  of  support.  The  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act  '.vhich  pas.^^  thf  .'^enat*> 
last  year,  would  havf>  made  pos.<;ib'.e  thi.s 
o.;)por- unity.  Si.milar  letri'.lation  pa.ssed 
by  Constress  was  vetoed  by  the  Presidei.' 
upon  a  formr r  occa.'^ion  So  it  Ls  diffi- 
cult no?;  to  bf  a  bit  skeptical  of  the  idea 
of  handir.tr  cue  taxpayers'  dollars  to  65 
or  TO  countries  throughout  tiie  world, 
gome  of  them  ruled  by  Comrnuiii.st 
re^.mes,  loyal  only  lo  the  Kremlin,  wiule 
our  own  peoi'le  are  unemployed  and  in 
need  of  help 

If  the  President  and  his  advisers  were 
in  have  the  .solemn  experience  of  seeing 
small  children  receive  one  balanced  meal 
a  day,  and  that  meal  the  scliool  lunch 
which  is  provided  for  them;  if  he  and  his 
advisers   could   see    men   with   holes   in 
iheir  siioes.  going  from  one  place  to  an- 
other searching  for  work;  li  they  could 
talk     with     fathers     whose     household 
'itilities     have     been      stopped — simply 
be<:au.se   of    inability    to    pay    the    .serv- 
ice    bills;     if     they     could     see     some 
of    the    mothers    as    they    feed    their 
infant   children    on   the   powdered  milk 
which  is  beina;  supplied  through  the  Sur- 
plus  Commodity   pro<,'iam;    I    feel   that 
they  would  better  understand  why  those 
of  us  who  come  from  these  blighted  area.«< 
oppose   further   foreign    giveaways   and 
why   we   want   action   dedicated   to   the 
interests  of  our  own  people      Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  not  a  partisan  matter  with 
me.     Of  coui'se,  I  could  be  strongly  par- 
tisan about  it.     I  represent  the  greatest 
coal-producing     State     in     the     United 
Stales.     The     greaiost     coal -producing 
county   in   the   United  States  is   one    in 
which  my  father  worked  m  the  mines  35 
years  ago.     Those  mines  r.o  longer  op- 
erate.    The  tipples  no  longer  run.     The 
steam  engines  no  longer  plow  the  valleys. 
Whole  towns  are  deserted.     Families  are 
l.ving  in  penury  and  want  and  privation. 
Children  are  forced  to  Quit  school  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  adequate  cloth- 
ing.   I  visited  some  schools  recently  in 
West  Virginia,  and  I  found  numerous 
instances  of   children   taJang   the   half 
pints  of  milk  which  are  supplied  in  the 
school  lunch  program,  pu'tin^;  them  in 


tiieir  pockets  or  their  bags,  and  taking 
them  home  to  th--  babies.  Yes.  they 
would  take  food  home  to  the  babies. 
Imagine  thi.s  if  you  can.  Children  will- 
ing to  do  without  fcKKl  them.selves  and 
taking  food  home  from  the  sciiool  kmch 
program  for  the  benefit  of  youni:er 
children. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  relate  many 
dismal  pictures  which  I  have  .seen  in  my 
visits  around  the  Mountain  SUite  in  re- 
cent months.  West  Virvaiia  lias  for  a 
lont;  time  leaned  kiiKely  uixjn  it«  coal 
industry.  aoouL  which  I  have  already 
spoken.  West  Virginia  has  the  finest 
coal  m  the  world — bituminous  coal,  scf: 
coal,  smrkelesfi  coal,  from  wh.ich  thous- 
ands of  by-jiroduc's  can  be  dtrived. 

I  he  coal  industry  i.s  a  sick  indiistry. 
Mechanization  has  come  to  the  coal  m- 
dutry;  and  the  old  pick -and -shovel 
miners  of  whom  my  dad  was  one.  have 
deparU^d  from  tiie  scene,  never  Uj  re- 
turn. W-s*  v.:  ;r..,\  can  still  produce 
af.  much  coal    but  with  fewer  men. 

The  cottl  indusli-y  m  West  Virgmia 
net><:is  heip.  Thi.s  is  why  1  wa^  so  strongly 
m  supix>rl  of  the  coal  research  bill  which 
Pr'-sident  Eisinhower  vetoed  la.st  yt-ar. 
1  say  tlie  administration  is  blmd  and 
deaf  to  the  needs  of  the  coal  industry, 
an  industry  thai  is  basic  to  llie  Nation  b 
security. 

Mr.  President  I  shall  state  to  the 
Senate  v^hat  the  Government  of  our 
coiir.»;y  is  doin.{  for  .some  of  the  mining 
industries  ot  oth»-r  countries  1  shall 
take  the  time — long  thoui.;!;  it  may  be. 
and  laboiiou.^  thoufih  the  effort  may  be — 
to  read  into  the  RtcoRu  the  aiiiouniA  of 
money  our  Government  has  been  spend- 
ing in  the  past  5  years  U)  assist  the  min- 
ing and  minerals  industries  of  other 
count!  le.s  of  the  world.  Ihe  figures  I 
shall  pre&ent  have  been  provided  by  Uie 
International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1955,  the  United 
States  gave  to  Chma  $5,000  for  coal  ex- 
ploration. $715,000  for  petroleum  ex- 
ploration. $5.0C0  for  hard  rock  mining, 
$2,000  for  coal  production  techniques. 
$4,000  to  be  used  under  the  item  of  geo- 
logical techniques,  and  $2,000  for  mining 
engineering. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  for 
a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
CI^RK  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  .\laska? 

Mr  BYRDof  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
Mr.  GRUENING.  I  take  it  that  the 
aid  to  which  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  referred  was  not  given  to 
Communist  China,  even  though  some 
aid  was  given  to  some  Communist  coun- 
tries. Instead.  I  take  it  that  that  aid 
was  given  to  the  little  island  of  Formo.sa. 
or  to  so-called  Nationalist  China.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Y'es. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  em- 
phasized that  fact.  I  consider  myself  a 
friend  of  the  Chinese  Government  on 
Formosa,  but  at  tlie  same  time  I  believe 
we  should  be  coiiscious  of  the  needs  of 
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our  own  coal  Industry  hei-e  at  home. 
And  the  Eisenhower  administration  has 
thus  far  shown  little  concern  for  its 
netds. 

In  the  .same  year — the  fiscal  year 
1955 — we  gave  to  Indone.sia  for  mining 
oi>erations  $32,500 

In  the  Philippines  we  spent  $28,000  on 
a  nonmetalHc  minerals  survey.  $37,000 
for  a  strategic  minerals  survey.  $22,000 
for  technical  as.s:s*ancr  to  the  Bitreau  of 
Mines  in  the  Philippines,  and  $35,000  for 
coal  surveys. 

I  say  to  my  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
ginia IMr    Ra.ndolph!  that  in  Thailaiid 
we  spent  $52,500  for  a  geologiral  survey. 
In  Vietnam  we  graciousli'  contributed 
$7  000  for  a  coal  strip  mining  survey. 

In  Aiglianistan  we  contribuitu  $67,000 
for  mineral  resouiccs  and  coal  produc- 
tion. 

In  Egypt — and  Uie  mention  of  Uiat 
name  brings  back  memories  of  Uncle 
Sam's  being  kicked  m  tJie  teeth,  not 
once,  but  several  limes  -we  spent  $8.0u0 
for  mdufitry  and  niaung,  and  $4,500 
for  industry  and  mining  phot-ogeolugy 
training. 

In  Greece  we  spent  $22.6;24  for  tech- 
nical supiJort  to  the  minmg  industry, 
and  $34,300  for  a  study  of  minmg  meth- 
ods and  ore  dressing. 

To  India,  one  of  our  neutral  friends 
we  gave  $519,600  for  exploratoiT  lignite 
excavation  and  development,  and  $S3.- 
873  for  minerals  survey  and  development. 
In  Iran  in  the  fiscal  year  1955  we 
.spent  $17,124  for  mineral  resources  de- 
velopment plans,  aiid  after  Uic  plans 
are  prepared,  heaven  only  knows  how- 
much  we  shall  h.ave  to  spend  to  .mple- 
ment  them. 

In  Israel  we  .spent  $4,000  for  petro- 
chemistry, $43,600  for  economic  gcuo- 
gists,  $12,500  for  the  appraisal  and  de- 
velopment of  mineral  re.sources,  $38,034 
for  mineral  technolosists,  $40, COO  for 
minerals  development.  $15,000  for  a 
Dead  Sea  brines  survey.  $3,000  for  min- 
eral resources,  potash  and  salt  extrac- 
tion participant.ship.  and  $3,000  for  pe- 
troleum exploration  methods  particl- 
pantshlp. 

In  the  same  year  we  spent  $50,000  in 
Liberia  for  mining  and  minemls  explo- 
ration, and  $20,000  for  mines  and 
geology. 

In  Nepal  we  spent  $20,000  on  a  proj- 
ect for  mineral  deposit  surveys. 

In  PakLstan  we  contnbuted  $5,450  for 
metal  mimng  engineering. 

In  Turkey  we  spent  $10,000  for  cobalt 
recovery  proces.se.s  and  $204,400  for  the 
Zoimuldak  coal  basm  development. 

To  the  United  Kingdom  we  contrib- 
uted  $4,000  for  "US    bituminous  coal- 
mir.in^'  methods."  whatever  that  means. 
In  Austria  we  spent  $10,000  for  coal 
mining  experts. 

To  France  we  contributed  $6,000  for 
iron  mining  experts. 

In  Spain — and  how  we  do  love  to  build 
castles  in  Spain — we  spent  $8,640  for  a 
coal-mining  study. 

Now.  as  to  Latin  America — at  last  we 
are  turning  our  attention  to  our  fnends 
to  the  south  of  us — we  spent  $10,828  In 
Bolivia  on  geology. 
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In  Brazil,  we  spent  $190,213  for  geo- 
logical suney  mineral  resources  inves- 
tlgations. 
In  Chile  we  spent  $64,400  for  geolo^. 
In  Colombia  we  spent  $19,238  for  the 
development  of  coal  resources  of  the  De- 
partment of  Cauca  and  the  Cauca 
Valley. 

In  Cuba  we  spent  $38,600  for  mineral 
iinalysLs  and  development,  in  the  fiscal 
year  1955;  and  we  spent  $28,700  for 
basic  geological  re.seaiTh 

In   Hondura-s   we   spent,   for  coal   re- 
.sources suiTey  and  development,  $7,950. 
In  Mexico  wc  sper.t  S850— a  ."-mall  to- 
ken of  our  px)d  feeling — for  an  instru- 
ment calibration  technician. 

In  Peru  we  spent  $78,961  for  advisory 
services,  mineral  resources.  We  spent 
m  the  iamc  year  SSI, 005  in  Peru  for  ad- 
visory services  in  mining  and  metal- 
lurgy 

In  the  same  year  we  spent  $10,400  in 
Bnti.'ih  Guiana  for  a  mining  and  miner- 
uls  project. 
So  much  for  fl.'^cal  year  1955. 
In  1956  we  spent,  in  Cambodia,  $25,000 
for  mine:.il  development. 

In  China,  again,  in  that  year,  we  silent 
$103  000  for  coal  mine  improvement: 
$10,182  for  solid  fuels  and  minerals  ex- 
ploration survey;  $25  000  for  coal  explo- 
ration; $7  000  for  petroleum  explora- 
tion; $100,000  for  ciUil  mine  demons'ra- 
tion;  $27  000  for  geological  equipment 
In  Indonesia  we  spent  $154,959  on 
mining  operations. 

In  Korea  we  spent  $1,800  for  ecu!  min- 
ing operations  and  m.anapement 

We  spent  a  bare  S550,000  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Hambaek  coalfields 
there 

Mr  PANTDOIPH  Mr  Presid'^nt,  if  I 
may  interrupt  my  colleague,  did  he  say 
a  bare  $550  000' 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  wa.s 
a  niggardly  sum  of  $550  000.  We  also 
spent  $500  000  on  test  drilling  of  the 
same  coal  field.  In  the  Philippines  we 
spent  $53  000  for  a  nonmelallic  minerals 
suney;  $240  000  for  a  strategic  minerals 
survey;  $29  500  for  technical  assistance 
to  the  Bureau  of  Mines;  and  553,000  for 
coal  stineys 

In  Thailand  we  spent  $45,900  for  a 
geological  survey;  we  spent  $30,500  on  a 
mineials  experimental  center;  and  we 
spent  $10  000  for  experimental  metal 
mi  nine  operations. 

In  Afghanistan,  in  the  year  1956.  we 
.spent  $93  000  for  mineral  resources  and 
coal  production 

In  Egypt  we  spent  $1,500  for  industry 
and  mining;  mining  and  minerals;  and 
?58  750  for  minerals  resources  develop- 
ment. 

In  Greece  we  spent,  in  the  fiscal  year 
1956.  $13,720  for  technical  training  in 
the  minerals  field. 

In  India  we  .spent  $9,100  for  explora- 
tory lignite  excavation  and  develop- 
ment: and  $133,723  for  a  minerals  sur- 
vev  and  development. 

in  Iran  we  .spent  $2,500  for  mineral 
re.sources. 

In  Israel  we  spent  $39,000  for  petro- 
chemical research:  $105,200  for  m.neral 
exploration  and  development :  $40,000  for 
the  Department  of  Metallurgy:  and 
$45,000  for  conservation  techniques  in 
oilfield  development. 


Now  we  eome  to  Jordan.  I  do  not  re- 
call that  we  spyent  any  money  there  in 
connection  with  mining  in  1955,  but  we 
spent  $51,200  for  Dead  Sea  mineral  re- 
sources in  1956. 

In  Lebanon,  we  spent  $30090  on  a 
mineral  survey. 

In  Nepal,  we  spent  $5,000  for  Nepal 
American  Minerals  Cooperative  Service; 
and  $74,000  on  minerals  deposit  surveys. 
In  Pakistan  we  spent  $502,000  for  the 
developm.ent  of  Makarwal  collieries; 
$53  700  for  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
Geological  Survey  Advison'  Service:  and 
?75  000  for  surveys  of  chemical  and  in- 
du.strial  potential  of  Sui  gas. 

In  Turkey  we  spent  $661,000  for  the 
Zonguldak  coal  basin  development; 
$401  000  for  a  copper  mine  expansion 
pro 'ram;  and  $100  000  for  a  Coppermine 
sulphuric  acid  !«ea  line. 

Now.  as  to  Africa.  In  Liberia,  we  spent 
$20  000  for  mining  and  minerals  explor- 
ation demonstration  and  training  proj- 
ect; $23,000  for  mines  and  geology. 

Returning  to  Spain,  we  ^ent  $3,840 
for  a  coal  mining  productivity  study; 
$11925  for  copl  mining  consultants: 
$12,800  for  a  lead  and  iron  ore  mining 
productivity  study  and  $100  000  for  lab- 
oi-atoi-y  equipment. 

To  Yu"ociaviri — one  of  cur  tried  and 
trusted  friend."^ — one  upon  whom  we 
cannot  dej^end — we  gave  $35  700  for 
nnnferrous  metals  and  metallurgy;  and 
$12  'fOO  for  fuels. 

In  Bohvia  we  spent  $162,000  for  a  min- 
ing .'.un-ey 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr  Prc<^ident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes.  I 
vield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  To  refer  to  Tur- 
key for  a  moment,  I  have  no  desire  to 
be"  critical  of  that  friendly  country,  but 
I  note  that  in  the  fleures  assembled  for 
1956  we  spent  $661,000  for  coal  basin  de- 
velopment. 

I  should  like  to  refresh  the  recollec- 
tion of  my  coller.2ue  by  saying  this  is 
about  one-third  of  the  amount  of  money 
which  was  called  for.  for  the  fiscal  year 
1959.  when  we  passed  the  Coal  Research 
and  Development  Commission  bill  la.st 
year,  and  which  after  the  session  had 
closed,  the  President  failed  to  sign. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  United 
States  we  ask  for  a  reasonable  amount 
of  money  for  a  domestic  research  P'oj- 
ect.  but  even  this  reasonable  amount 
was  thought  by  the  President  to  be  not 
justified. 

Mr.  GRUENTNO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  T  jield. 
Mr.  GRL^ENING.  I  notice  the  long 
list  of  countries  which  are  receiving  aid 
for  coal  surveys,  coal  exploration,  coal 
development — all  kinds  of  assistance  to 
the  coal  industry  and  to  those  engaged 
in  it— while  the  President  vetoed  a 
modest  bill  to  provide  a  sur\*ey  which 
would  enable  the  people  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, perhaps,  to  find  a  way  to  develop 
their  coal  industry  and  put  their  coal 
minei-s  back  to  woi-k  and  enable  them 
to  have  a  little  food  on  the  family's 
kitchen  table. 

The  Senator  mentioned  Bolivia.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
■jiniH  hao  rer.d  the  recent  report  of  the 
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Committee  on  Qovemment  Operatlcms 
to  show  how  shockingly  our  program  In 
BoUrla  has  been  mismanaged.  The  re- 
port indicates  that  program  after  pro- 
gram, involving  the  expenditure  of  large 
amounts  of  the  American  taxpayers' 
dollars,  proved  to  be  utterly  worthless 
and  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  that 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  food  had 
been  lost,  strayed,  or  stolen  in  transit 
to  Bolivia. 

I  recommend  that  report  to  the  at- 
ti«i  of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  for  4  or  5  years, 
while  he  was  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House,  he 
supported  the  foreign  aid  program.  I 
think  that  how  the  Bolivian  program 
has  been  mismanaged  is  something  the 
American  people  should  know  about.  I 
think  the  Senator  is  to  be  highly  com- 
meixded  for  bringing  to  their  attention 
today  the  fact  that  we  are  spending  mil- 
lions of  the  taxpayers'  dollars  abroad 
for  industry  and  reUef.  when  our  ot^ti 
pec^le  are  denied  the  smallest  measure 
of  relief  by  this  administration. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
whether  he  knows  of  any  previous  ad- 
ministration in  which  the  interest  of  for- 
eign countries  was  considered  superior 
to  or  as  having  priority  over  the  needs 
of  our  own  people. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  do  not. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  previous  adminis- 
tration which  gave  foreign  countries 
priority  over  our  own  people. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  Senator's  contri- 
bution concerning  the  report  as  it  per- 
tained to  Bolivia.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
will  have  something  to  add  concerning 
the  manner  in  which  we  have  attempted 
to  r^abilitate  the  fishing  industries  of 
other  countries,  some  of  which  were  en- 
gaged in  fishing  before  Leif  Ericson  or 
Colimibus  came  to  America.  At  the 
same  time,  perhaps  the  Senator's  own 
good  State  of  Alaska  is  having  difflcuity 
with  its  fishing  industry. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  wiU  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia that  we  do  not  have  to  single  out 
any  particular  industry  in  which  foreign 
countries  are  favored,  and  our  people  are 
told,  "we  cannot  appropriate  money  for 
things  for  our  own  country  because  the 
expenditures  are  wasteful;  they  are  ex- 
travagant; they  will  be  inflationary;  they 
will  tend  to  unbalance  the  budget." 

We  caji  name  any  human  activity, 
whether  it  be  reclamation,  irrigation, 
road  construction,  housing,  classrooms. 
or  what  not  for  which  we  are  not  allowed 
money.  We  can  name  many  domestic 
activities  for  which  we  cannot  have  ap- 
pr(^riations,  or  can  have  them  only  in 
limited  amounts,  whereas  we  find  Ameri- 
can money  being  expended  for  such  ac- 
tivities in  50  comitries  all  over  the  world. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

In  fiscal  year  1956  we  gave  to  Brazil 
1204.500  for  U.S.  Geological  Survey  min- 
eral resources;  and  $85,400  for  mineral 
resources  development. 

To  Chile  we  contributed  $86,500  for 
geology. 

We  gave  $23,000  to  Colombia  for  coal 
resources  development. 

It  seems  to  me  that  some  of  our  chick- 
ens are  coming  home  to  roost    when  I 


think  of  Cuba.  The  example  of  Cuba  is 
an  example  of  the  ingratitude  which  men 
can  show  toward  those  who  have  given 
assistance.  There  we  spent  $29,900  for 
basic  geological  research  and  $32,000  for 
mineral  analysis  and  development. 

To  Mexico  we  gave  $38,000  for  minerals 
technology  cooperation.  Bureau  of 
Mmes;  and  $116,800  for  Uidustry  and 
mining,  and  to  Honduras  we  gave  $29,107 
for  a  mining  coal  resources  survey. 

To  Peru  we  gave  $98,338  for  advi-sory 
sei-vices  mineral  resources;  and  $49,390 
for  advisory  services  mining  and  metal- 
lurgy. 

To  British  Guiana  we  gave  $6,000  for 
mining  and  minerals. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1957  we  gave  $15,000. 
for  the  purpose  of  mineral  development, 
to  Cambodia. 

We  gave  $782,000  to  China,  again,  for 
coal  mine  improvement.  We  gave 
$25,000  to  China  for  solid  fuels  and  min- 
eral exploration  survey,  and  $5,000  for 
petroleum  exploration. 

To  Indonesia  we  gave  $122,000,  under 
the  item  of  mining  operations,  in  the 
fiscal  year  1957. 

We  can  see  that  the  figures  have  been 
increasing  for  Indonesia,  and  for  China. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vircinia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Are  we  not  beuig 
asked  by  the  administration  steadily  to 
increase  the  foreign  aid  program  at  the 
very  same  time  when  we  are  enjomed  to 
stop  spending  at  home'' 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Abso- 
lutely. 

Mr.  GRUENING  How  does  the  Sen- 
ator reconcile  this  strange  contradiction? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thmk 
it  simply  reveals  to  us  the  crazy  world  we 
live  in.  I  simply  cannot  understand  the 
asinine  policies  of  the  administration, 
which  lead  more  and  more  in  the  direc- 
tion of  giving  more  and  more  abroad 
while  we  deny  our  F>eople  at  home  what 
they  need. 

We  continue  to  talk  about  a  balanced 
budget  and  about  the  national  debt.  The 
President  conveniently  overlooks  the 
fact,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago.  that  our 
national  debt  is  already  far- larger  than 
all  the  national  debts  of  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world  put  together.  The 
President  conveniently  overlooks  the  fact 
that  the  interest  on  the  national  debt  is 
partly  the  result  of  American  tax  dollars 
appropriated  in  past  years  for  foreign 
aid 

All  the  cost  of  the  foreign  aid  program 
is  not  embodied  in  the  item  itself.  A 
part  of  it  is  in  the  form  of  interest  that 
we  are  annually  being  called  on  to  pay 
on  the  moneys  which  have  been  ex- 
pended for  foreign  aid  in  the  r  ast. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  And  are  we  not 
borrowing  money  from  our  own  people 
in  order  to  give  foreign  aid,  when  at  the 
same  time  we  deny  our  own  people  what 
they  need'' 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    We  are 
We  are  borrowing  money  from  our  own 
E>eople. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  And  while  we  are 
borrowing  it  we  constantly  increase  our 
costs,  through  the  higher  interest  rates 
which  the  administration  is  now  seeking 
to  make  even  higher. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  We  are 
contributmg  to  the  inflationary  spiral. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vireinia.  In 
Korea  m  1957  we  spent  $139,000  for  test 
drilling  of  llamballc  coalflolds;  and 
$100,000  for  test  drilling.  Han  Kook  Geo- 
logical Industrial  Co.  We  spent  $475  000 
for  geophysical  survey  and  test  drilling, 
ROK  Office  of  Geolotiical  Survey.  We 
spent  $150,000  for  mine  development  of 
the  Monazite  ore  .separating  plant.  We 
spent  $3,247,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1957 
for  mine  development  of  the  Dae  Han 
coal  mines  in  Korea.  We  spent  $136,000 
for  geophysical  survey  and  test  drilling. 
In  Laos  we  spent  $8,000  for  mining  and 
minerals  .survey 

In  the  Philippines  we  spent  $41,000  for 
nonmetallic  mineral  survey.  We  spent 
$25,000  for  technical  assistance.  Bureau 
of  Mines.  We  spent  $24  000  for  coal 
surveys 

In  Thailand  we  sijcnt  $58,000  for 
?eological  .survey  $22,000  for  minerals 
experimental  center,  and  $130,000  for  an 
airborne  geophysical  survey. 

In  Vietnam  we  spent  $56,000  for  Nong 
Son  coal  exploration  survey. 

In  Afghanistan  we  spent,  in  the  fiscal 
year  1957.  $875  000  for  minerals  re- 
sources and  coal  production 

In  Ceylon  we  spent  $56,000  for  min- 
erals exploration 

In  Egypt  we  spent  $22,000  for  minerals 
resources  department. 

We  spent  $14  000  in  Greece  for  tech- 
nical training  in  the  minerals  fields. 

We  spent  $113,000  in  India  on  min- 
erals survey  and  development. 

In  Israel  we  spent  $78,000  for  minerals 
development,  $25,000  for  the  department 
of  metallurgy,  and  $2,000  for  conserva- 
tion techniques  in  oilfield  development. 
In  Nepal  we  spent  SI 37.000  for  mineral 
deposits  surveys 

In  Pakistan  we  spent  $593,000  for 
Makarwal  coUeries, 

We  spent  $50,000  for  the  Bureau  for 
Mines  and  geological  survey. 

Next  is  Turkey.  I  want  to  make  It 
emphatically  clear  that  I  consider  Tur- 
key to  be  one  of  our  stanchest  friends. 
I  believe  that  the  spending  of  American 
dollars  in  Turkey  redounds  to  the  best 
interests  of  our  own  coimtry. 

The  Turks  were  fighting  their  neigh- 
bors to  the  north  a  long  time  before 
America  became  a  republic,  and  they 
have  shown  by  their  words  and  deeds 
that  they  will  stand  on  the  side  of  the 
free  world  I  merely  wish  to  point  out 
the  expenditure  of  moneys  in  scores  of 
countries  abroad  for  mining,  minmg  sur- 
veys, coal  mine  development,  and  so 
forth,  while  our  own  native  domestic 
coal  industry  has  suffered. 

In  Turkey,  we  spent  $380,000  In  fiscal 
year  1957  for  Zonguldak  Coal  Basm  d»  - 
velopment,  and  $178,000  for  the  copper 
mine  expansion  program. 

In  Turkey  we  al.so  spent  $450,000  for 
western  lignite  mines  in  the  fiscal  year 
1957.  and  we  spent  $500,000  for  private 
mining  development.  We  also  gave 
$20,000  for  preventive  maintenance  ad- 
visers which  makes  a  total  of  $1,528  000 
spent  in  Turkey  in  the  fiscal  year  1957  in 
the  mining  industry. 
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In  fiscal  1957  we  gave  $10,000  to  Li- 
beria for  mining  and  geology.  We  gave 
$24,000  to  Libya — this  Is  a  new  one — 
$24,000  to  Libya  for  a  minerals  Investiga- 
tion, and  again  $42,000  for  a  minerals 
investigation  to  the  same  country. 

Mr.  GRUENING.     Mr.  PresidMit,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  comment? 
Mr   BYRD  of  West  Virginia.     I  yield. 
Mr.  GRUENING     In  mentioning  Lib- 
ya the  Senator  said  this  is  a  new  one. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgima.  It  is  new 
becau.se  I  do  not  recall  having  read  the 
name  in  the  two  prior  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Senator  Is 
correct.  The  situation  appears  to  be 
this.  In  this  wave  of  nationalism  and 
desire  and  aspirations  of  countries  for 
independence  with  which  Americans 
naturally  s>Tnpathlze — because  we  were 
the  originators  In  modern  times  of  the 
movement  for  independence  and  Ub- 
erty — I  would  assume  that  these  new  na- 
tions seeking  independence  would  try  to 
wait  at  leiist  for  a  year  of  two.  However, 
what  happens  Is  that  the  mother  coun- 
try, the  old  colonial  power,  in  yielding  to 
the  request  of  a  prospective  independent 
nation,  says.  In  effect.  "All  right,  kid,  you 
are  now  en  your  own." 

What  happens  then?  The  mother 
eountry  ."^tops  the  subsidy  to  her  former 
colony,  s.nd  then  good-natured  Uncle 
Sam  rushes  in  immediately,  hardly  able 
to  wait  fcr  the  new  country  to  be  spa'WTi- 
ed  before  offering  the  new  country  our 
taxpayer: '  dollars.  We  do  not  even  wait 
to  see  wl  ether  the  country  can  support 
itself.  ^  e  do  not  even  go  to  the  mother 
country  t.nd  say,  "You  should  take  care 
of  tills  infant  for  a  few  years.**  The 
Senator  nill  find,  as  he  proceeds,  that 
In  subsecuent  years  there  will  be  addi- 
tional coantries  added  to  the  list  every 
time  a  rew  country  is  spawned.  New- 
countries  are  being  spawned  at  a  very 
rapid  p€u:e.  and  those  countries  will  be 
added  to  our  assistance  rolls  as  soon  as 
they  are  spawned.  That  list  consists 
now  of  "iO  countries.  By  the  time  the 
Senator  nas  concluded  his  research  he 
will  prol>ahly  flrd  Uiat  there  are  75 
countries 

Mr.  B"XRD  of  West  Vu-ginia,  The  list 
may  havt  increased  by  one  or  two  coun- 
tries in  tlie  time  that  I  have  been  read- 
ing these  Ipures. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  It  is  entirely  possi- 
ble. becav.se  the  list  of  beneficiaries  is 
.so  long  It  would  be  entirely  possible  that 
several  countries  have  been  bom  in  the 
mterval. 

Mr.  BYID  of  West  Virginia.  In  fiscal 
year  1957,  we  gave  to  Southern  Rhodesia 
for  metallurgical  chemistry.  $3,000.  We 
gave  to  Stain,  in  fiscal  year  1957.  $90,000 
in  laboratory  equipment,  and  $6,000  for 
an  iron  ore  mining  productivity  study. 
To  Yugoslavia  we  gave  $138,000  In  fis- 
rnl  year  1957,  for  industry,  mining,  and 
minerals. 

To  Latii  America  we  gave  $199,000  to 
Bolivia  for  a  mining  survey.  We  gave 
$44  000  tc  Brazil  for  a  geological  survey 
and  mineral  resources  investigation, 
which  wa.'  a  nonferrous  project.  We  also 
gave  BraJil  $209,000  for  a  geological  sur- 
vey and  riineral  resources  mvestlgation. 
a  "ferrous  project.  We  also  gave  Brazil 
$44,000  for  mineral  resources  develop- 
ment. 


To  Chile  we  gave  $130,000  under  an 
item  called  geology. 

To  Colombia  we  gave  $13,000  for  coal 
resources  development  in  the  d^artment 
of  Cauca  and  the  Cauca  Valley. 

To  Cuba  we  gave  118,000  for  mineral 
analysis  and  development,  and  $19,000 
for  basic  geological  research. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     Was  that  B.C.? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.     That 
was  in  fiscal  year  1957. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  was  thinking  of 
before  Castro. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  We  are 
both  interested  in  what  we  are  giving 
A.C..  after  Castro. 

We  gave  $75,000  to  Honduras  for  in- 
dustry mining  coal  resources  develop- 
ment. 

To  Mexico  we  gave  $35,000  for  min- 
erals technology  cooperation,  bureau  of 
mines;  and  $59,000  for  industry  and 
mining. 

To  Peru  we  gave  $76,000  for  advisory 
sei-vices  in  mineral  resources  geology, 
and  $42,000  for  advisory  services  in  min- 
ing and  metallurgy. 

In  fiscal  year  1958  we  gave  to  Taiwan 
$689,000  for  coal-mining  development, 
and  $13,000  for  mineral  development, 
other  than  coal. 

To  the  Indonesian  Republic  we  gave 
$154,000  for  mining  operations. 

In  fiscal  year  1958  we  also  gave  $245.- 
000  to  Korea  for  coal-mining  develop- 
ment; $630,000  for  development  of 
metaLs  and  minerals  mining;  and  $79,000 
for  mining  and  geological  training. 

To  the  Philippines  we  gave  $52,000  for 
a  nonmetallic  minerals  survey;  $397,000 
for  a  strategic  minerals  sur\'ey;  and  $25,- 
000  for  technical  assistance  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines. 

To  Thailand  we  gave  $52,000  for  min- 
ing development.  To  Vietnam  we  gave 
$12,000  for  the  Nong  Son  coal  explora- 
tion sui-vey. 

To  Afghanistan,  in  fiscal  year  1958  we 
gave  $164,000  for  mineral  resources  and 
coal  production. 

To  Ceylon  we  gave  $14,000  for  mineral 
exploration.  To  India  we  gave  $18,000 
for  exploratory  lipnite  excavation  and 
development;  $279,000  for  a  geological 
survey;  $41,000  for  an  oil  and  gas  com- 
mission; and  $10,000  for  assistance  to  the 
coal  industn-'. 

That  does  not  take  into  consideration 
the  amount  of  money  that  we  have  given 
to  India  for  the  purchase  and  supply  of 
railroad  cars  and  other  hauling  equip- 
ment. The  same  holds  true  In  the  case 
of  the  other  countries  as  well.  That  is 
a  pertinent  factor  In  coal  production. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Nor  do  those  ex- 
tensive figures  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  has  been  reading  into  the  Rec- 
ord take  into  account  numerous  contri- 
butions by  other  foreign  loan  and  spend- 
ing agencies  of  which  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  is  only  one. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  In  the 
Near  East  and  South  Asia,  during  fiscal 
year  1968.  we  gave  Israel  $82,000  for 
minerals  exploration  and  development, 
and  $6,000  for  conservation  techniques 
m  oil  field  development. 

To  Nepal,  in  fiscal  year  1958  we  gave 
$130,000  for  a  project  for  mineral  de- 
posit surveys.  To  Pakistan  we  gave 
$240,000  for  geological  survey  advisory 


service.  It  does  not  say  whether  it  is 
East  Pakistan  or  West  Pakistan,  but 
we  can  be  sure  that  we  are  giving  to 
both. 

To  Turkey,  In  fiscal  year  1958.  we  gave 
$S2,000  for  the  Zonguldak  Coal  Basin 
development,  and  $20,000  for  a  preven- 
tive maintenance  adviser. 

In  Africa,  we  gave  Ghana  $8,000  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1958,  and  we  gave  $66,000 
to  Libya.  We  gave  to  the  United  King- 
dom, for  overseas  territories,  $15,000  for 
increasing  the  productivity  of  the  wol- 
fram mining  industry. 

We  gave  to  Spain  $12,000  for  civil 
aviation  "POL  laboratory  equipment;" 
and  $11,000  for  a  copper  mining  produc- 
tivity study. 

To  Yugoslavia  for  fiscal  year  1958,  we 
gave  $308,000  for  mining  and  minerals — 
coal  mining,  coke  and  coke  byproducts; 
$33,000  for  mining  and  minerals; 
$20,000  for  mining  and  minerals;  $3,000 
for  mining  and  minerals;  $33,000  for 
mining  and  minerals;  and  $10,000  for 
technical  inquiry  service  support. 

The  philosophy  seems  to  be  that  the 
harder  a  country  kicks  Uncle  Sam  In 
the  teeth  the  more  money  Uncle  Sam 
takes  out  of  his  pockets  to  help  that 
country.  In  Latin  America,  we  gave 
$24,000  to  ArgentifiA  ioi  geology  and 
mining  training. 

We  gave  $120,000  to  Bolivia  for  her 
mining  industry. 

To  Brazil,  we  gave  $23,000  for  geo- 
logical education  project;  $62,000  for 
geological  sur\ey  min^al  resources; 
$246,000  for  geological  survey  mineral 
resources;  and  $28,000  for  mineral  re- 
sources development. 

It  will  not  be  long,  I  say  to  my  col- 
league from  West  Virginia  and  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Ghuening]. 
until  we  may  be  buying  coal  from  other 
coimtries.  Their  mining  industries  will 
be  in  far  "better  shape  than  our  own. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  »ill 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    I  ylelfl. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  believe  that  an 
Interesting  concomitant  of  this  foreign 
spending  is  that  we  are  not  only  helping 
foreign  industries — giving  them  help 
which  we  deny  our  own  industries — ^but 
are  ei-ecting  competitors  of  our  own  in- 
dustries? As  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  suggested,  before  long  we 
will  be  buying  coal,  food,  fish,  and  all 
kinds  of  agricultural  products  from 
those  coimtnes  where  we  have  created 
new  Industries  and  helped  to  build  them 

up. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    There  is 

no  doubt  about  it. 

To  Chile  we  gave  $217,000  for  geology. 

To  Colombia  we  gave  $25,000  for  coal 
resources  development. 

To  Cuba  we  gave  $21,000  for  mineral 
anab'sis  and  development  and  $6,000  for 
basic  geological  research. 

We  gave  $13,000  to  Honduras  for  coal 
resources  development. 

We  gave  $38,000  to  Mexico  for  min- 
erals technology  cooperation  and  $19,000 
for  geological  survey. 

To  Peru  we  gave  $66,000  for  advisory 
sen  ices,  mineral  resources;  and  $60,000 
for  advisory  services,  mining,  and  metal- 
lurgy. 
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To  British  Oulana  we  g»ve  $2,000  for 
training  In  prospecting  for  materials. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1969  we  gave  to  C?hlna 
$366  000  for  coal  mine  development. 

My.  what  that  would  do  for  West  Vir- 
ginia. I  say  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league. What  $966,000  would  not  do  to 
stimulate  the  coal  industry  In  West  Vir- 
ginia. We  gave  almost  a  million  dollars 
for  coal  mining  development  in  China. 

In  1955.  may  I  point  out.  the  total 
amount  of  money  spent  on  coal  research 
in  this  country  was  $17  million.  Yet  we 
give  in  1959 — in  1  year — almost  $1  mil- 
lion to  China  for  coal  mining  develop- 
ment. But  the  $17  million  spent  in  this 
country  was  spent  by  the  coal  Industry 
Itself,  not  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  An  industry  which 
could  not  afford  to  spend  it,  fr«n  the 
standpoint  of  the  return  on  its  capital 
Investment ;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Because  of  the 
growing  tide  erf  imports  of  residual  oil 
from  Venemela  and  ocber  countries 
which  are  dmnpiDg  this  prodxact  at  al- 
most any  price  in  the  United  States,  our 
domestic  ooal  industry  is  further  jeop- 
ardtoed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  To  Indo- 
nesia, we  gave  $162,000  for  mining  opera- 
ticms. 

Tto  Korea,  in  fiscal  1959.  for  coal  min- 
ing development,  we  gave  $963,000;  for 
developtnent  of  metals,  minerals,  and 
mhndng.  other  tiian  coal,  $1,249,000;  and 
$39,000  for  mining  and  geological  train - 
ing. 

To  Laos,  we  gave  $215,000  for  mining 
and  mineral  surveys. 

To  ttie  nxilippines.  we  gave  $29,000  for 
Dfoometallic  minerals  survey;  $228,000  for 
strategic  minerals  survey:  and  $38,000 
for  technical  assistance  to  the  Bureau 
of  Mines. 

To  Thailand,  we  gave  $48,000  for 
mining  development  and  $30,000  for  air- 
borne ge<^^3^cal  sxirvey. 

To  Vietnam,  we  gave,  for  the  Nong- 
son  Coal  Mine  development  project, 
$1,630,000. 

To  Afghanistan,  we  gave  $82,000  for 
mineral  resources  and  coal  production. 

To  Ceylon,  we  gave  $17,000  for  min- 
erals exploration. 

To  India,  we  gave  $8,000  for  explora- 
tory lignite  excavation  and  develop- 
ment; $137,000  for  geological  survey; 
$12,000  for  oil  and  gas  commission;  and 
$27,000  for  assistance  to  coal  industry. 

To  Israel,  we  gave  $78,000  for  miner- 
als exploration  and  development,  and 
$6,000  for  conservation  teciuiiques  in  oil- 
field development. 

To  Nepal,  we  gave  $148,000  for  min- 
eral resources  development. 

To  Pakistan,  we  gave  $164,000  for  geo- 
logical survey  advisory  service. 

To  Tiirkey,  we  gave  $3,000  for  under- 
sea coal  mine  operations,  and  $5,000  to 
Institute  of  Applied  Geology. 

To  Ghana,  we  gave  $168,000  for  geo- 
logical siirvey  project,  and  $11,000  for 
industrial  education  project. 

To  Libya,  we  gave  $74,000  for  minerals 
investigation. 

To  Spain,  we  gave  $2,000  for  POL  lab- 
oratory;   $4,000    for    usee    School    of 


Phototreology:  and  $8,000  for  oU  explo- 
ration and  production  study. 

Yugoslavia,  our  never-falling  friend, 
received  $266,000  for  coal  mining,  coke, 
and  coke  byproducts;  $72,000  for  mining 
and  minerals:  $81,000  for  mining  and 
mlnenils;  $18,000  for  mining  and  min- 
erals. 

In  Latin  America,  Argentina  received, 
for  geology  and  mining  training,  $26,000. 

Bolivia  received  $127,000  for  increas- 
ing and  diversifying  mining  production. 

To  Brazil,  we  gave  $120,000  for  geolog- 
ical education  projects,  $93,000  for  min- 
eral resources  investigations.  $198,000  for 
mineral  resources  investigations,  and 
$31,000  for  mineral  resources  develop- 
ment. 

To  Chile,  we  gave  $274,000  for  geology. 

To  «C7olombia,  we  gave  $19,000  for  coal 
resources  development  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Cauca  and  the  Cauca  Valley. 

I  may  be  pronouncing  some  of  the 
names  incorrectly.  I  am  familiar,  how- 
ever, with  the  value  of  the  American 
dollar.  I  am  not  quite  so  familiar  with 
the  pronunciation  of  some  of  the  foreign 
names. 

To  Cuba  we  gave  $24,000  for  mineral 
analysis  and  development  That  was  in 
the  fi.scal  year  1959.  I  am  sure  that  was 
not  'B  C  ■• 

To  Honduras,  we  gave  $18,000  for  coal 
resources  survey. 

To  Mexico,  we  gave  $44,000  for  mineral 
technology  cooperation,  and  $37,000  for 
geological  survey. 

To  Peru,  we  gave  $71,000  for  advl.sory 
services,  mineral  resources,  and  $54,000 
for  advisory  resources,  mining,  and  met- 
allurgy. 

To  British  Guiana  we  gave  $2,000  for 
photogeology  training. 

To  the  West  Indies  and  East  Carib- 
bean, we  gave  $4,000  for  a  preliminary 
survey  of  pumice  and  pozzuolanic  earth 
deposits. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  read  Into  the 
Record  amounts  of  moneys  which  have 
been  contributed  to  foreign  governments 
by  the  US  Government  during  the  fiscal 
years  1955,  1956.  1957.  1958.  and  1959. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  found  it  necessary  to  be  off  the 
floor  becau.se  of  a  long-distance  tele- 
phone call,  but  I  believe,  in  totaling  those 
figure.s.  the  aggregate  would  be  approxi- 
mately $15  million  in  that  period  of  5 
fiscal  years  which  the  United  States  has 
provided  these  countries  for  coal  mining 
operations  of  one  type  or  another. 
Would  that  figure  be  approximately  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  That  is 
correct.     The  figure  is  $14,605,900. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.     I  yield 

Mr.  GRUENING.  If  that  total  is  cor- 
rect, it  is  the  total  contributed  by  only 
one  of  the  several  agencies  which  are 
engaged  in  spending  foreign  aid — the 
ICA.  It  does  not  cover  various  other 
agencies  which  are  likewise  engaged 
very  actively  in  the  same  pursuit. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  I  should  say  to  my  colleague  from 
West  Virginia  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  brought  to  our  attention  a 
very  important  point.  He  mentioned  it 
earlier  this  afternoon     Frankly,  the  fig- 


ures as-^mbled  are  not  only  depressing 
to  those  of  us  who  live  in  West  Virginia 
and  have  need  for  dollars  there,  but  are 

startling. 

I  presume  similar  expenditure  facts 
can  be  prociu-ed  from  the  other  agencies 
mentioned  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

I  remember  that  the  Senator  called  at- 
tention to  $3,000  which  was  given  to  Tur- 
key in  the  fiscal  year  1959  I  wanted  to 
make  sure  if  that  was  for  undersea  coal- 
mining operations  I  am  told  that  is 
triif" 

Mr  BYRD  of  We.'^t  Virginia  Mr. 
Pre.sident  in  the  1961  budget  which  has 
been  submitted  lo  the  Congress,  the  ad- 
mini.stration  ha-s  requested  an  Increase 
amounting  to  $279  000  for  a  study  of  the 
proce.ssmg  and  utilization  of  bituminous 
coal — a  rather  paltry  sum  a«  compared 
with  some  of  the  amounUs  of  money 
which  are  being  sent  to  other  countries 
of  the  world  to  rehabilitate  or  to  de- 
velop and  strengthen  their  coal-minlng 
industries 

West  Virginia  is  not  going  to  continue 
to  hold  the  poor  status  it  holds  today.  I 
am  confident  that  our  State,  with  its 
great  people  and  its  limitless  resources, 
has  a  very  brilliant  and  wonderful  fu- 
ture. I  am  not  at  all  discouraged  about 
the  future  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr  RANDOLPH  But  my  colleague  is 
discouraged,  is  he  not.  about  the  attitude 
of  the  present  administration,  which — 
over  and  over  again — Indicates  that  we 
mu.st  not  cut  one  dollar  from  the  foreign 
aid  appropriations  It  requests,  but,  ap- 
parently, insists  that  we  must  not  give 
consideration  to  what  we  believe  to  be 
rather  .small  requests  for  domestic  coal 
research  and  development  programs. 
My  colleague  calls  our  attention  to  that 
inconsistency,  does  he  not? 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia    Yes,  I  do. 

Furthermore.  I  believe  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  expenditures  which 
some  of  us  here  on  the  fioor  have  re- 
que.sted  from  time  to  time  for  various 
purposes,  such  as  the  area  redevelop- 
ment leguslation  of  last  year,  would  be 
paid  back  to  the  Federal  Government 
many  fold 

Conversely,  much  of  the  funds  which 
our  country  is  sending  abroad  will  per- 
haps never  be  repaid.  On  the  contrary, 
they  will  be  ased  to  stimulat-e  indus- 
tries in  those  count ne«,  and  their  in- 
dustries will  compete  with  our  own  in- 
dustries; and  the  expenditure  of  these 
sums  in  these  countries  will  result  in  a 
burden  which  will  contmue  to  t>e  an  on- 
erous one  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  for  all  of  the  years  to  come. 

We  now.  of  course,  have  the  develop- 
ment loan  program,  which  is  just 
another  ralhole  into  which  are  being 
poured  the  dollars  of  American  taxpay- 
ers. It  has  an  innocent-appearmg  and 
fine-sounding  name — "the  development 
loan  procram  ■;  and  many  persons  are 
being  fooled  by  it  However,  under  that 
program  we  are  lendinK  dollars  which 
will  not  be  repaid  in  doUars.  Instead, 
they  will  be  repaid  in  the  currencies  of 
the  various  countries,  and  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  our  Government  to  spend 
those  currencies  in  this  country,  or  con- 
vert them  to  dollars.  This  program  is 
just  another  giveaway  program;  and 
It  IS  the  creation  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
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ministratiori.  As  It  is  becoming  more 
and  more  difficult  from  year  to  year  to 
get  the  foreign  giveaway  program  ap- 
proved by  Congress,  in  view  of  the 
mounting  opposition,  the  Eisenhower 
administrat.on  has  found  it  necessary  to 
call  it  by  a  new  name.  It  is  the  same 
old  pill  but  it  is  supposed  to  taste  bet- 
ter. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  spmding  a  dollar  anywhere  in 
the  world  If  it  will  benefit  the  United 
States.  Or  the  other  hand,  I  believe 
that  there  must  be  seme  sense  of  bal- 
ance m  connection  with  this  entire  mat- 
ter. 

I  am  aganst  giving  priority  to  foreign 
aid.  as  opi>osed  to  domestic  programs 
which  will  help  our  own  suffering  citi- 
zens 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr  President,  will 
mv  coUeagt  e  yield  to  me'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  C'hio  in  the  chair' .  Does  the 
Senator  frcm  West  Virginia  yield  to  his 
colleague 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr  RANDOIJPH.  Earlier  this  after- 
noon I  indi.jated  that  the  administration 
Ls  in  opposition  to  the  development  of 
most  aid  piograms  in  the  United  States, 
although,  ^t  the  same  time,  it  actively 
favors  the  development  of  assistance 
programs  in  foreign  countries.  We  be- 
lieve domestic  programs  should  be  en- 
acted into  law  for  the  benefit  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  at  the  same  time  that  the 
foreign  aic  programs,  which  have  been 
mentioned  by  my  colleague  in  the  course 
of  his  veo  able  remarks  of  this  after- 
noon, are  pushed  forward. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
my  colleague 

Mr.  GRL  ENING.     Mr  President 

Mr  BYFX)  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  Seni.tor  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  should  like  to 
make  sure  that  I  understand  the  import 
of  the  spee<:h  the  able  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  is  making.  As  I  understand,  the 
import  of  .lis  remarks  is  as  follows:  In 
contrast  to  the  very  large  number  of  pro- 
jects in  for?igTi  countries,  including  those 
for  coal  niining,  coal  exploration,  coal 
surveys,  ccUi'^ry  rehabilitation,  nonme- 
tallic  stud  es — which  would  relate  pri- 
marily to  'oal.  for  the  only  other  ones 
in  that  category  are  sand  and  gravel — 
which  are  costing  very  large  amounts  of 
money,  this  administration  vetoed  the 
pruposal  to  make  a  study  of  the  Improved 
use  of  this  :esource  in  the  United  States, 
in  order  to  obtain  better  use  of  that  re- 
source and  to  determine  whether  the 
miners  could  be  better  used.  The  Sena- 
tor from  W?st  Virgima.  in  the  course  of 
his  remark.' ,  has  pointed  out  that  these 
two  things  have  happened  at  the  same 
time  unde-  the  same  administration. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  is 
correct.  Tl;e  Coal  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Commission,  as  it  was  planned 
by  the  Conrress,  would  have  made  pos- 
sible a  proirram  of  research,  the  pur- 
pose being  io  develop  new  uses  for  coal 
and  new  anc!  improved  methods  of  trans- 
porting and  mining  coal;  and,  undoubt- 
edly, in  the  :ong  run  that  program  would 
have  contributed  to  the  strengthening  of 


the  industry,  and  to  the  emplojmaent  of 
the  people  and  the  improvement  of  the 
economy,  not  only  in  West  Virginia,  but 
also  in  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  and  the 
other  coal -producing  States  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  happy  that 
our  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Ala-^ka, 
has  called  attention  to  that  legislation, 
which  was  the  subject  of  a  pocket  veto 
by  the  President  5  days  after  the  1st 
session  of  the  86th  Congress  came  to  a 
close 

I  t>elieve  it  imF>ortant  for  us  to  realize 
that  the  need  for  such  a  program  as 
would  have  been  provided  by  the  coal 
research  bill  was  attested  to  by  the  fact 
that  the  mea.'iure  received  bipartisan 
support  and  sponsorsliip.  The  distin- 
gu;shed  minority  leader  of  the  Senate 
I  Mr.  DiRKSENl  was  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  that  legislation,  which  received  over- 
whelminj?  support  in  both  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate.  Not- 
withstanding that  action  on  Capitol  Hill, 
apparently  the  Chief  Executive  had  a 
lack  of  understanding  of  this  vital  prob- 
lem. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
my  coUeapue. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Would  it  not  be  true 
that  the  veto  of  that  measure  had  un- 
favorable effects,  not  only  upon  West 
Virginia,  but  also  upon  all  the  other  coal 
mming  States,  such  as  Kentucky,  Vir- 
gima, Alabama,  Arkansas.  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania, 
Utah,  and  any  other  States  in  which  coal 
IS  mined  "^  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  coal 
mining  industry  is  sick  and  that  the 
United  States  is  treating  all  patients  ex- 
cept thi.'^  one"  Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that 
our  coal  mining  industry  is,  on  tlae  whole, 
m  a  rather  depressed  state? 

Mr   BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    Yes. 

Mr  GRUENING.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  many  of  the  men  who  formerly  were 
employed  m  that  industry  are  now  with- 
out employment,  or  else  iiave  only  part- 
time  employment,  and  many  of  the 
members  of  their  families  are  unMn- 
ployed.  and  that  those  unemployed  per- 
sons con.'^titute  a  problem  which  is  at 
least  as  serious  as  that  indicated  by  the 
hungn'  faces  the  President  said  he  saw 
in  the  course  of  his  recent  trip  to  foreign 
countries? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Abso- 
lutely. In  West  Virginia,  where  135.000 
miners  formerly  were  employed,  today 
only  48,000  or  50,000  men  are  working 
in  that  industr>-.  The  figures  vary:  one 
organization  has  stated  that  60.000  are 
employed.  But  I  understand  that  ac- 
cording to  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  approximately  48.000  are  em- 
ployed. 

West  Virginia  suffers  as  it  does  be- 
cause of  many  factors,  one  of  which  is 
the  importation  of  residual  oil.  Another 
is  the  dieselization  of  locomotives.  But 
an  adequate  coal  research  program 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  improving 
the  outlook  and  so  would  area  redevelop- 
ment legislation  such  as  that  which  the 
President  vetoed  during  the  85th  Con- 
gress. 


Mr.  President,  all  of  this  reminds  one 
of  the  story  of  Timon  of  Athens.  Tunon, 
according  to  Shakespeare,  was  a  wealthy 
lord  of  Athens,  and  he  reveled  in  the 
joy  of  ostentatious  giving  as  a  generotis 
friend,  as  a  kindly  master,  as  a  liberal 
patron  of  the  arts,  and  as  a  lavish  enter- 
tainer. He  was  naturally  of  a  frank  and 
cordial  nature,  and  so  he  dispensed  his 
favors  with  an  entire  lack  of  discrimina- 
tion, and  he  esteemed  as  his  friends  all 
those  among  the  throng  of  flatterers,  and 
gave  to  them  his  bountiful  fortunes. 

The  cynical  philosopher,  Apemantus, 
ridiculed  the  motives  of  these  hangers- 
on  and  he  warned  his  credulous  friend 
against  them.  Flavius.  his  true,  honest 
steward,  tried  to  curb  his  reckless  ex- 
travagance, but  Timon  foolishly  refused 
to  be  crossed  in  his  generosity,  and  he 
paid  a  ransom  to  get  his  follower,  Ven- 
tidius,  out  of  prison.  He  once  bestowed 
a  fortune  on  a  servant  so  that  he  might 
marry,  and  he  gave  precious  stones  as 
favors  at  a  gorgeous  banquet  to  his 
friends. 

There  came  a  time,  presently,  when 
Timon's  creditors  began  to  suspect  his 
actual  financial  state,  and  they  sent 
their  agents  to  press  him  for  the  bills  he 
owed.  The  importunities  of  these  men 
at  length  forced  Timon  to  listen  to  his 
faithful  steward,  who  had  warned  him, 
and  who  proved  to  him  ttiat  he  was 
bankrupt  and  that  his  credit  was  gone. 
And  so  Timon  sent  liis  faithful  servant, 
Flavius,  to  the  Senate  for  a  loan  for  his 
master,  and  the  loan  was  refused. 

Thunderstruck,  Timon  consoled  him- 
self with  the  thought  that  he  covdd  draw 
upon  all  of  those  wonderful  friends  to 
whom  he  had  so  graciously  given  and 
helped  in  the  past.  But,  as  we  can  read- 
ily surmise,  one  by  one  these  fair- 
weather  friends  denied  his  request  for  a 
small  loan.  One  of  them  tried  to  bribe 
the  servant  to  say  he  was  out.  Another 
of  his  so-called  friends  regretted  his 
lack  of  funds.  Another  one  affected 
anger  at  not  being  the  first  to  be  ap- 
proached. 

Timon's  eyes  were  at  last  opened  to 
the  parasitic  nature  of  his  worthless 
friends,  and  he  invited  them  to  a  final 
banquet,  to  which  they  all  came  with 
lame  excuses  for  denying  liis  appeal. 
Covered  dishes  were  brought  in,  filled 
with  warm  water,  which  Timon  thiew  in 
his  guests'  faces  as  he  cursed  them,  and, 
in  lieu  of  money,  he  pelted  them  with 
stones. 

Timon's  philanthropy  passed  Into  the 
extreme  of  universal  hatred  of  mankind, 
whom  he  bitterly  denoimced  as  he  left 
Athens  forever  for  a  hermit's  life  in  a 
cave  near  the  sea.  Much  more,  there  is. 
to  the  story,  but  at  the  end  Timon  died 
and  was  buried  in  a  rude,  seawashed 
tomb. 

I  am  persuaded  that  America  could 
very  well  learn  a  lesson  from  Shake- 
speare's creation,  Timon  of  Athens. 
America  has  given  and  given  and  given. 
She  has  poured  out  her  fortunes.  She 
has  given  of  her  best  blood.  She  has 
sent  her  technicians  abroad.  She  has 
gone  in  debt,  herself,  in  order  that  her 
friends  might  enjoy  the  better  life.  But 
I  fear  that  the  time  may  yet  come,  Mr. 
President,  when  we  may  see  America's 
fair-weather  friends,  most  of  them,  at 
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least,  desert  her.  We  have  already  seen 
her  embassies  stoned,  her  leaders  spat 
upon  and  cursed,  and  her  flag  torn  down 
and  desecrated.  It  Is  time  that  we  thlnlc 
of  our  own,  lest  In  the  end,  like  Tlmon  of 
Athens,  we  find,  when  it  Is  all  too  late, 
that  we  hare  been  cheating  ourselves. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  jimior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  for  a  most  enlightening  and 
most  valuable  presentation,  which  I  hope 
will  be  read  by  every  one  of  our  col- 
leagues. I  think  it  goes  to  the  heart  of 
one  of  the  most  imp<M-tant  problems  our 
Nation  now  faces — whether  we  shall 
continue  to  unbalance  our  budget  by 
giving  aid  where  it  la  often  not  wanted, 
where  it  is  very  largely  wasted,  where 
it  is  producing  no  friends.  At  the  very 
same  time  we  are  denying  to  our  own 
people  the  very  same  t3n?e  of  projects 
which  we  are  initiating  and  carrying  out 
in  70  foreign  countries,  when,  in  such 
fields  as  education,  housing,  highway 
construction,  power  development,  and 
almost  everything  that  the  human  mmd 
can  conceive  of,  those  programs  are 
needed,  somewhere,  by  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virjrinia.  I  am 
very  grateful  for  the  splendid  contribu- 
tions that  have  been  made  to  this  dis- 
cussion here  today  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  I  have  heard  him  speak  on  this 
subject  befwre,  on  the  floor  and  off  the 
floor. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KRVm.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  should 
be  commended  for  calling  attention  to 
a  matter  to  which  serious  consideration 
should  be  given  by  the  Senate.  I  am 
appalled  when  I  realize  the  extent  to 
which  OUT  national  debt  has  grown. 

Twenty-eight  years  ago  our  national 
debt  was  approximately  $20  billion.  To- 
day our  national  debt  is  approximately 
$286  Wlllon.  We  have  expended  in  the 
ptist  28  years  almost  $122  billion  In  in- 
terest alone.  Our  national  debt  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  will  be  carried  at 
a  coat  of  $9  billion,  in  round  figures. 

During  recent  years  we  have  either 
given  away.  In  one  form  or  another,  ap- 
proximately $70  billion,  or  made  soft 
loans  of  that  amount.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  every  bit  of  the  $70  bU- 
llon  has  been  borrowed  money,  borrowed 
in  large  part  from  unborn  generations  of 
future  taxpayers.  If  an  individual  who 
is  in  debt  should  borrow  money  to  give 
away,  his  friends  and  his  family  would 
demand  that  an  inquisition  m  lunacy  be 
held.  The  result  of  that  inquisition 
would  be  that  such  a  person  would  have 
a  guardian  appointed  for  him.  Yet  this 
Government  stands  with  a  lavish  hand, 
giving  away  money  or  making  soft  loans. 

The  Senator  has  quoted  with  great  elo- 
quence from  that  great  writer.  William 
Shakespeare.  William  Shakespeare  said, 
in  this  connection,  **Loan  oft  loses  both 
itself  and  friend." 

That  is  the  experience  we  have  had 
on  many  occasions,  and  the  experience 
we  are  going  to  have  in  the  future.    It 


seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  ponder 
the  matter  the  Senator  has  discussed  so 
eloquently,  to  see  exactly  where  this  is 
leading  us  and  what  it  will  do  not  only 
to  our  present-day  economy,  but  also  to 
the  economy  of  those  who  are  going  to 
inherit  the  greatest  national  debt  of  any 
nation  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  should  like  to  make 
a  comment  on  the  pertinent  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENINQ.  Shakespeare  also 
said.  "Neither  a  borrower,  nor  a  lender 
be." 

Never  before  In  our  history  has  Uncle 
Sam  been  so  great  a  borrower  and  so 
great  a  lender  as  in  the  last  6  years. 


THE  DEFENSE  OP  AMERICA 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  need  sometimes  to  look  backward  to 
see  whether  the  fears  of  the  doom 
sayers  at  a  given  time  were  jostified. 

I  recall  that  only  a  short  time  ago — 
some  3  or  4  years  ago — in  tJiis  Federal 
Legislature,  there  were  many  Members 
who  spoke  with  great  concern  and 
emotion  about  the  supposed  bomber  gap 
We  were  told,  in  alniost  identical  words 
with  those  with  which  we  are  now  con- 
fronted concerning  tiie  so-called  "mis- 
sile gap,"  that  the  country  was  i?oing  to 
pot  in  a  hand  basket,  that  the  Russians 
were  ahead  of  us,  that  the  Russians 
would  be  superior  to  us  in  uncounted 
numbers  of  bombers,  and  that  the 
failure  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  of  the  President  to  realize  this  fact 
was  endangering  the  national  security. 

Many  of  u.s  will  recall  the  very  phrases 
used  by  some  of  the  doom  sayers.  What 
actually  happened"' 

Intelligence  estimates,  based  on 
Soviet  capability,  Indicated  that  the 
Russians  might  surpa.ss  us  in  the  pro- 
duction of  long-range  bombers.  Yet 
nobody  is  worrying  about  the  bomber 
gap  today,  because  what  actually  hap- 
pened was  that  the  bomber  gap  failed 
to  materialize  because  the  Russians,  for 
reasons  of  their  own,  did  not  produce 
the  bombers  they  were  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. 

Our  intelligence  people  discovered 
this  fact,  and  the  early  estimates  of  the 
Soviet  bomber  capability  were  revised 
downward  to  confo.an  to  Soviet  intent, 
to  what  our  Information  indicated  the 
Soviets  actually  were  producing. 

There  is  no  assurance  that  the  same 
thing  will  hold  true  of  the  Russian 
missile  production,  but  if  current  intelli- 
gence estimates  indicate  tiie  Russians 
have  not  built  missiles  up  to  the  limits 
of  the  capability  estimates  of  a  year  ago. 
this  is  a  legitimate  factor  to  take  into 
account.  It  does  not  mean,  as  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Washington  Star  makes 
clear,  that  the  administration  is  "deal- 
ing trom  the  bottom  of  the  deck,"  and 
It  does  not  justify  accusations,  recently 
made,  that  "the  intelligence  books  may 
have  been  juggled  so  that  the  budget 
books  may  be  balanced." 

Actually,  we  are  in  a  far  stronger  po- 
sition than  the  Russians  with  respect  to 
long-range  bombers. 


Now  we  hear  a  great  deal  about 
ICBM's.  I  notice  the  tendency  of  some 
of  the  doom  savers  to  link  two  comments 
together  as  if  they  had  a  direct  relation- 
ship. The  two  comments  are  as  fol- 
lows: First  it  is  said  that  there  is  a  "mis- 
sile gap"  and  the  mi.ssile  gap  Is  in 
ICBM's.  as  if  tlus  were  the  only  deterrent 
weapon  available  to  either  country. 
Then  the  statement  Is  made  that  the 
Russians  could  destroy  our  capacity  to 
make  war  by  firing  300  missiles  at  one 
time. 

I  do  not  suppose  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen who  make  these  statements  in- 
tend U)  be  dolibf^rately  mitl'^'ading  Such 
statements  make  good  scare  headhnes, 
and  they  do  scare  people  Unfortunate- 
ly, this  is  a  presidential  election  year  and 
th"re  may  exist  a  temptalinn  on  the  part 
of  some  people,  including  perhaps  some 
candidates,  unfortunately,  to  try  to  win 
an  election  by  scaring  the  very  daylights 
out  of  tiie  American  people,  in  the  hoi>e 
that  by  so  duing  they  will  scare  thcm- 
Sf'lves  into  office  on  the  backdraft  as  a 
result  of  the  revulsion  of  Americans,  if 
listeners  should  conclude  we  are  indeed 
a  second-class  power. 

In  my  Jud^mf^nt,  the  people  who  say 
that  this  country  Ls  a  second-class  power, 
under  all  the  circumstances — In  the  light 
of  the  President's  own  a-ssurances  that 
we  are  the  strongest  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  both  economically  and  mili- 
tarily, and  in  view  of  the  superior  evi- 
dence tiiat  we  intend  to  remain  so — peo- 
ple who  seek  to  derogate  and  to  sell  the 
United  States  short  as  a  second-class 
power,  are  indulging  In  second-rate 
thinking,  and  second-rate  thinking  does 
not  qualify  anybody  to  be  President  of 
the  United  Stales,  where  we  require  flrst- 
cla.ss  talent. 

I  return  to  the  unfortunate  habit  of 
linking  two  statements  together:  that 
the  Rissiaixs  are  ahead  of  us  in  ICBM 
production — which  indeed  they  are — 
and  tiien  adding  the  statement  tliat  300 
missiles  can  be  fired  at  the  United  States 
at  a  given  tmie.  I  think,  in  fairness  to 
the  American  people,  these  speakers 
should  carefully  point  out  that  the  300 
missiles  which  allegedly  could  be  fired 
at  US-nobody  actually  knows  whellier 
there  are  300  or  not,  or  where  they  are 
located,  which  is  a  matter  of  concern- 
are  ivA  ICBM  missiles  but  refer  in  Uiis 
context  to  intermediate  ranye  ballistic 
missiles. 

It  IS  not  proper  to  comment,  except 
in  uislances  in  which  Uie  information 
has  been  published,  on  how  many 
ICBM's  there  are.  One  weekly  mapa- 
Ziiie  referred  the  other  day  to  Liie  pos- 
sibility that  we  might  have  between  3 
and  7,  or  between  5  and  10;  and  that 
the  Russians  might  have  between  12 
and  18 

Consider  what  we  are  t.tilking  about. 
If  this  magazine  is  anywhere  near  cor- 
rect, we  are  talking  about  a  very  small 
number  of  very  serious  and  povierfol 
weiipons.  But  it  is  ea.iy  to  say  "3  to  1" 
if  we  are  talking  about  the  difference 
between  15  and  5,  and,  in  order  to  scare 
the  dayh«hts  out  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, the  figure  "300  '  is  promptly  intro- 
duced into  the  same  dissertation.  I  hope 
that  such  is  not  the  purpose,  but  the 
eii\ct  k>  to  make  the  American  people 
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believe  that  the  Rus.sians  have  300 
ICBM's  which  they  have  not.  If  that  is 
in  any  intelligence  report.  I  am  sure  it 
will  come  as  s  great  surprise  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  he  United  States,  and  a 
matter  of  gre.it  satLsfaction  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  undoubtedly  has  not  heard 
this  statemeiit.  as  a  statement  of  fact, 
and  could  haidly  receive  it  as  such,  since 
it  is  not  a  fact 

We  could  jndoubtedly  bring  to  bear 
a  very  large  number — and  the  number 
is  cla-ssified— of  presently  existing  inter- 
mediate ran^e  ballistic  missiles,  and  we 
could  bring  them  to  bear  from  areas 
which  are  not  available  to  the  Russians. 
We  could  brng  them  to  bear  from  our 
fast  carrier  task  forces,  in  which  we 
have  some  K.  fast  carriers.  So  far  as  I 
am  aware,  th?  Russians  have  none. 

We  could  bring  them  to  bear  from 
some  12  or  13  advance  ba.ses  Outside 
the  satellite  areas  the  Rus.'^ians  have 
cone. 

We  could  bring  them  to  bear,  if  we 
agreed  so  to  do.  with  the  help  of  some 
of  our  allies;  and  while  the  Russiaiis  have 
so-called  allies,  it  is  fair  to  say.  I  think, 
that  the  onl-/  .satellites  which  the  Rus- 
sian Government  can  trust  are  not  on 
earth,  but  in  the  air.  I  doubt  if  any 
satellite  of  the  Russians  on  this  earth 
could  be  trusted  to  be  loyal  in  time  of 
confiict. 

I  do  not  intend  to  paint  a  rosy  picture, 
because  the  picture  is  not  rosy.  The 
picture  is  one  which  presents  the  neces- 
sity for  unending  vigilance,  for  an  in- 
crease in  our  missile  program  and  our 
milltaty  spending  program,  which  has 
been  ordered  by  this  administration  and 
for  an  increase  in  our  sp>ace  program, 
which  has  b<'en  ordered  by  this  admin- 
istration. 

I  wi.sh  our  orators,  no  matter  how- 
eager  they  may  be  to  bo  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  have  .someone  whom 
they  favor  become  President  of  the 
United  States,  would  use  a  little  more 
discretion  in  waving  such  una.s.sorted 
figures  around,  and  u.sing  the  figure 
"300"  in  reference  to  ICBM's.  t)ecause 
there  is  no  relationship  between  one  and 
the  other. 

We  have  certain  additional  advan- 
tages over  the  Rus.sians.  Among  the.se 
are  the  de/elopnient  of  our  nuclear 
submarines,  the  development  of  om* 
Polaris  missile  program,  and  the  resul- 
tant inability  of  the  Sovietn*;  to  find  the 
moving  taigets  presented  by  those 
nuclear  submarines  and  by  the  Polaris 
submarines,  con.struction  of  which  has 
been  ordered  increa.sed  and  accelerated. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  to  say  a  little 
more  about  the  strength  of  the  United 
States  as  a  ^rst  cla.ss  power  determined 
to  keep  the  iJeace.  determined  to  pro- 
mote eveiT  effort  by  which  i>eace  may 
be  attained,  determined  patiently  to  go 
to  the  summit,  determined  patiently,  as 
the  President  and  Vice  i*re.sident  have 
demon.strated.  to  go  wherever  in  the 
world  there  is  a  chance  of  extending  the 
possibility  of  following  after  the  ways 
that  lead  to  pface. 

So  I  hope  that  anxiety  and  vaulting 
ambition  which  sometimes  overleapw 
itself,    will    not    ride    roughshod    over 


reason  so  as  to  lead  the  American  peo- 
ple into  a  state  of  panic,  frustration,  or 
unwarranted  concern. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remaiks  an 
editorial  entitled  "Forgotten  Gap,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Wa.shington  Evening  Star 
of  January-  28,  1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Evening  Star.  Jan  28   1960] 

FORGOTTEN  GAP 

Senator  Symington  says  tlie  administra- 
tion has  been  doing  tricks  with  intelllcence 
Information  in  an  attempt  to  deceive  the 
American  people  as  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
missile  gap.  The  Missouri  Senator,  a  presi- 
dential hopeful,  also  says  he  realizes  that  his 
accusations  might  "be  labeled  as  poULically 
motivated  by  those  who  prefer  to  conceal 
the  facts,  and  by  others  who  do  not  know 
the  fact«." 

It  Is  not  our  purpose  to  accuse  Senator 
Symington  of  playing  politics  with  this 
grave  question.  Nor  do  we  pretend  to  know 
all  the  facts  concerning  the  accuracy  of  this 
country's  Intelligence  estimates  If  we  may 
be  permitted  one  comment,  however.  It  is 
that  we  wish  Senator  Symington  had  named 
names  and  had  cited  hard  fact*  to  support 
his  charge  that  "the  intelligence  books  have 
been  Juggled  so  the  budget  books  may  be 
balanced."  There  Is  a  certain  gllbness  to 
this — and  also.  In  the  absence  ol  supporting 
evidence,  a  certain  recklessness. 

If  the  Senator  was  referring  to  current  in- 
telligence estimates,  and  the  methods  by 
which  they  are  made,  a  statement  made  the 
night  before  by  Allen  Dulles.  Director  o!  Cen- 
tral Intelligence,  Is  worthy  of  note.  Mr. 
Dulles  said :  "I  can  assure  you  that  in  prepar- 
ing them  (intelligence  estimate*]  we  look  to 
nothing  but  the  available  facts,  disregarding 
all  outside  considerations,  political,  budget- 
ary, or  other.  •  •  •  Facts  have  no  politics. 
We  are  diligently  seeking  tho  facts  without 
fear  or  favor" 

Judging  from  the  text  of  the  Symington 
statement,  however,  his  principal  complaint 
is  that  Instead  of  relying  on  estimates  of 
Soviet  ability  to  produce  missiles,  as  was  the 
case  a  year  ago,  we  are  now  taking  into  ac- 
count their  intention  to  produce.  We  see 
nothing  wTong  with  this.  But  Senator 
Symington  says  that  through  this  process 
■the  administration  haf^  given  the  people  the 
impression  that  the  mi.<»lle  deterrent  gap 
ha*  been  sharply  reduced  and  possibly  elim- 
inated. 

This  brings  to  mind  another  and  almost 
forgotten  gap — the  bomber  gap,  about  which 
so  much  was  being  heard  3  or  4  years  apo. 
Intelligence  estimates,  based  on  S<:)vlet  capa- 
bility. Indicated  that  the  Russians  might  sur- 
pass us  In  production  of  long-range  bombers. 
Senator  Symington,  and  others,  were  greatly 
worried.  But  no  one  is  worrvuig  about  this 
today.  In  fact,  most  people  concede  that  we 
are  much  superior  in  long-range  bomber 
strength. 

What  happened  to  the  prosf>ective  bomber 
gap?  Simply  this.  It  failed  to  materialize 
because  the  Russians,  for  reiisons  of  their 
own.  did  not  produce  the  bombers  they  were 
capable  ol  producing.  Our  intelligence  }>eo- 
ple  discovered  this,  and  the  early  estimates  of 
Soviet  bomber  capability  were  revised  down- 
ward to  conform  to  Soviet  intent— 1<  •o.r.ui 
our  information  indlcPted  they  actually  were 
producing. 

There  \s  no  assurance,  of  course,  thai  the 
same  thing  will  hold  true  of  Russian  missile 
production.  But  if  current  intelligence  indi- 
cates that  the  Russians  have  not  built  mis- 
siles up  to  the  limit  of  the  capability  esti- 
mates of  a  year  ago,  it  seems  to  us  that  this 


Is  a  legitimate  facUT  to  take  into  account. 
It  does  not  mean  that  the  administration  Is 
dealing  from  the  bottom  of  the  deck,  and  it 
dt>es  not  justify  the  accusation  that  "the 
Intelligence  books  have  been  Juggled  so  the 
budget  books  may  be  balanced." 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  B.^rtlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  communicated  to  the 
Senate  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Hon.  David  M.  Hall,  late  a  Representa- 
tive from  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
and  '  ransmitted  the  resolutions  of  the 
HoViSe  tliereon. 


DEATH  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  DAVID 
M.  hall  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  follov^lng  resolution 
( H.  Re.-  434  • .  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, which  was  read,  as  follows: 

In  thf  HorsF  or  Representati\xs.  US  . 

Febriuiry  1.  1960. 

Resolved  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able David  M  Hall,  a  Representative  from 
the  Slate  of  North  Carolina. 

Resohed.  That  a  committee  of  12  Members 
of  the  House,  with  such  Members  of  the 
Senate  as  may  be  Joined,  be  appointed  to  at- 
tend the  funeral. 

Resolved.  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  House  be  authorized  and  directed  to 
lake  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  these  resolu- 
tions and  that  the  necessary  expenses  in 
connection  therewith  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  trans- 
mit a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased. 

Revived,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr,  ER\aN,  Mr,  President.  I  have 
never  known  a  more  gallant  spirit  than 
DAVID  Hall  late  a  Member  of  the  House 
'rom  Nortli  Carolina,  I  send  to  the  desk 
a  resolution  which  I  ask  to  have  read, 
and  for  which  I  a.sk  present  considera- 

'°The     PRESIDING     OFFICER,       The 

resolution  will  be  read. 

The  resolution  'S,  Res.  264)  was  read, 
considered  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
unanunously  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resoh^ed.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Hon  David  M  Hall,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative  from  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Resohed.  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  Vice  President  to 
loin  the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Ho-u.se 
.>f  Representatives  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
The  deceased. 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  communi- 
cate these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to 
the  familv  of  the  deceased 

Resolved.  That,  as  a  further  mark  ol  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
senate  at  the  conclusion  of  its  business  to- 
day, take  a  recess  until  10;  30  a.m. 
tomorrow 

Under  the  second  resolving  clause,  the 
Presiding  Officer  <Mr.  Bartlett  in  the 
chair'  appointed  Mr.  Ervin  and  Mr. 
Jordan  members,  of  the  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 
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PILLINO  OP  TEMPORARY  VACAN- 
CIES IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  39 >  to 
amend  the  Constitution  to  autlioiize 
Governors  to  fill  temporary  vacaJicies  m 
the  House  of  Representativf^s. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  the  chosen  representatives  of  the 
people  of  Virginia,  now  meetin?  in  a  reg- 
ular session  of  the  States  general  as- 
sembly, are  competent  to  decide  on  sub- 
mission to  the  voters  whether  or  not  the 
Virginia  constitution  should  be  changed 
to  remove  the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequi.site 
to  voting. 

I  also  believe  that  the  rij-ht  *o  mai:? 
that  decision,  or  any  other  decision  a,s  to 
qualifications  of  voter.s.  should  be  left  to 
the  people  of  the  individual  States,  a^  the 
framers  of  our  Federal  Constitution  m- 
tended. 

Therefore.  I  am  opposed  not  only  to 
the  Javits  proposal  to  outlaw  by  statute 
the  poll  tax  or  property  quaUflcitions  ior 
voting  for  reasons  which  I  .stated  to  thf 
Senate  last  week,  but  also  to  the  Holland 
proposal  to  ban  the  poll  tax  qualification 
by   a  coastitutional   amendment. 

The  arguments  against  chant; ing  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  States  to  de- 
termine qualifications  of  voters  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  so  unanswerably 
last  week  in  speeches  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  E.^sTLAND;  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  i  Mr.  Hill;  that  I 
shall  not  attempt  a  lengthy  review  of  the 
objections. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly, 
however,  that  the  precedent  which  would 
be  set  by  eliminating  one  restriction 
which  some  States  have  chosen  to  place 
on  voting  can  be  followed  by  elimination 
of  other  restrictions  until  a  uniform  pat- 
tern of  voting  was  established  that  could 
destroy  the  fundamental  concept  of  a 
Federal  Union  of  sovereign  States. 

The  right  to  fix  qualifications  of  voters 
was  deliberately  and  carefully  reserved 
to  the  States  by  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
stitutional Convention  and  that  action 
was  emphasized  in  all  the  State  ratify- 
ing conventions  and  in  explanations  of 
the  Constitution,  reassuring  doubtful 
States  that  their  rights  would  be  pro- 
tected. 

Proposals  to  outlaw  U\e  poll  tax  quali- 
fleation  by  Federal  action  are  doubly 
unwise  because  they  aie  uruiecessajy. 

The  poll  tax.  or  more  pioperly.  head 
tax,  la  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  tax- 
atkua  known  to  the  clviUied  world.  In 
the  days  of  Christ,  for  insuncf^.  it  was 
the  only  tax  Imposed  by  Rome  on  Pales- 
tine and  otlier  cojiquert?d  provinces.  In 
Virilnia.  a  poll  tax  was  Imposed  upon 
all  ciUaena  for  support  of  public  sdiools 
long  before  a  pravlsion  wes  Uiserled  m 
the  State  constitution  makltin  pnymcnt 
ol  the  tax  a  prerequisite  for  votinii.  The 
tax  m  Vtntinia  which  now  produces 
from  tl^  to  la  million  a  ytur  for  our 
schools  does  not  discriminate  against 
nonwhltes,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  In  Virginia  the  percentage  of 
non whites  who  qualify  to  vote  is  sub* 
atantially  the  same  as  In  our  sister  State 
of  North  Carolina,  which  has  no  poll 
Ux. 


In  Texas  presentation  of  a  poll  tax 
receipt  is  virtually  the  only  voting  regis- 
tration requirement  and  there,  as  in 
Virginia,  this  is  far  less  restrictive  than 
the  educational  tests  imposed  by  many 
Northern  States  which  do  not  have  a 
poll  tax. 

All  States  have  laws  denying  the  right 
to  vote  to  convicted  felon.s  and  several 
States  deny  the  vote  to  publicly  sup- 
ported paupers  or  have  proix'rty  quail - 
fication".  It  is  inmnceivible  that  sood 
government  would  be  fostered  by  re- 
moving all  voting  qualifications  and  ex- 
tending the  franchise  to  every  inhabit- 
ant without  ?ny  restriction.  The  at- 
tack on  the  poll  tax  is  a  move  in  that 
direction,  however,  and  one  which 
v.ould  seriously  embarrass  five  States 
vhich  would  have  inadequate  time  to 
substitute  other  qualifications  for  the 
tax, 

I  hope  tlierofore,  that  the  S.  nate  will 
reject  all  the  pending  proposal.^  dealing 
with  the  poll  tax. 

Mr  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum 

Th"  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  B.^rt- 
LETT  in  the  chair ' .  The  cierk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roil. 

Mr  ROBERTSON  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  cr-nsent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr  President.  I  have 
heard  extended  discussion  today,  espe- 
cially With  reference  to  the  poll  tax  as  a 
prerequisite  to  voting,  and  tiie  question 
of  the  States  having  the  right  to  regulate 
the  qualifications  of  voters. 

I  believe  there  is  a  good  deal  of  mls- 
undei standing  about  the  amount  in- 
volved m  a  poll  tax.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
Scate  which  has  a  requirement  m  dollars 
of  more  than  $2  a  year.  It  ha.s  been 
stated  m  the  Record  by  one  of  the 
.^^peakers,  w,ho  I  know  was  honertly  mis- 
taken, that  the  requirement  is  $3.  That 
is  an  error.  Purlhermore,  the  arrears 
can  apply  for  only  a  2-year  ponod,  or 
a  total  sum  of  S4.  In  addition,  a  person 
60  years  of  age  or  over  is  exempt  from 
the  tax.  There  aie  additional  exemp- 
tions such  as  those  pertaining  to  people 
who  are  crippled  to  the  extent  of  being 
limited  in  their  ability  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood, and  so  forth. 

In  the  unposiUon  of  the  poll  tax  abso- 
lutely no  difference  or  distinction  of  any 
kind  is  made  by  any  of  the  Sti\tes  as 
between  the  rar^  or  a.s  between  the 
sexes,  or  anythlnt  of  that  kind  It  ap- 
plies umfonnly  t  .^  all 

In  my  State  U^e  entire  amouiit  itoes  in- 
to a  common  w^hool  fund,  and  can  bo 
spent  only  for  the  purpose  of  public  edu- 
cation and.  as  I  recall,  only  In  the  county 
In  which  the  tax  Is  paid. 

These  mattei-s  seem  elemental,  but  I 
i-epeat  them  because  thei-e  Is  confu^lon 
and  mislnfonnAtion  about  the  o^xsration 
and  the  effect  of  Uie  tax  and  the  purposes 
to  which  It  is  applied. 

The  pending  business  before  the  Sen- 
ate is  Senate  Joint  Resolution  39.  which 
is  a  proposal  to  permit  the  Governors  of 
States  to  appoint  Representatives  in  the 


Hou.'-e  of  Representatives  should  vacan- 
cies to  the  extent  of  one-half  the  ir.em- 
bor.ship  of  that  lx)dy  occur, 

Mr  President,  there  is  absolutely  ro 
affinity  and  no  reasonable  basis  for  any 
connection  whatsoever  between  these 
two  propo.sals.  One  has  to  do  solely  With 
the  filling  of  vacancies  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  certain  continc;cn- 
cies  those  who  now  have  the  right  to  vote 
for  Representatives,  would  have  that  au- 
thority taken  away  from  them,  an''  it 
would  be  placed  in  the  Governor  of  each 
State,    No  one  would  vote. 

The  second  propcsal.  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr  Holl.«inbI 
soes  to  the  election  laws,  and  deals  with 
the  qualifications  of  electors  in  the  50 
respective  States.  Not  by  logic  or  reason 
at  all.  but  only  by  the  ariplication  of  a 
fertile  imag  nation  can  theie  be  found 
any  affinity  or  any  connection  whatever 
between  the  pending  joint  resf^lution 
with  reference  to  appointnienUs  of  Hep- 
re.sentat*ves  by  the  Governors  and  the 
qualifications  of  electors.  So  it  is  a 
stran.Te  combination  indeed.  I  submit 
most  rt\s;>ectf  ail}  that  iL  would  i>e  almost 
chi!di.->ii  for  the  Congress  in  the  tame 
i-eiclution  to  submit  such  unrelated  and 
disjoined  proposals  to  the  States  of  the 
Unued  Stales  to  be  voted  on  by  them  as 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  our 
y:reat  NatiOn. 

With  all  deference  to  every  one,  T  sub- 
mit that  it  simp!y  should  n-'it  be  done  in 
lha.1  way.  and  tliat  the  Senate  is  not 
living  up  to  Its  responsibilities,  m  the 
veiT  sei  lous  obligation  of  passing  on  pro- 
I)osed  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
uf  the  United  State.s.  when  it  undertakes 
to  submit  to  the  States  two  proposal;  of 
such  diverse  charact-er  m  the  form  of 
one  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
Frankly,  it  looks  to  me  as  though  one  is 
being  used  as  a  vehicle  for  the  other,  to 
see  if  they  can  travel  aloni;  together. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  any 
one  other  Senator  has  done  .so,  but  in 
a  few  minutes  I  propose  to  discu-ss  the 
merits  and  the  major  provision  of  the 
ponding  joint  resolution,  which  proposes 
to  transfer  the  authority  to  fill  vacan- 
cies in  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  people  of  the  respective  dis- 
tricts to  the  Governors  of  tlie  States, 
but  only  for  a  limited  time. 

However,  let  me  say  one  word  further 
about  ihe  prop<v:ai  concerning  the  so- 
culled  ix»ll  tax  I  notice  there  la  no  liml- 
t.'ition  uixin  the  time  the  amendment  if 
iat.fl»Hl.  shall  go  into  effect.  In  otlicr 
wnrd.'s.  If  tl\»«  amendment  should  be  suo- 
mitted  by  Cousiejc*  to  ihe  States,  it  could 
float  amund  l)efoiT  the  State  lewislaiuirs 
for  J  4  5  8  cu  oven  7  yeani.  wiihowi  bo- 
ina  rulifitxi  by  three- fourU;s  cf  U\c 
St«*to,<,  Ha.l  Ui*  n  tho  people  of  Tr.xus. 
Aikan.sjus.  Alabamix  Misiissippl.  or  aivy 
cthrr  SU»l«<  jiffiTte^i,  m4ghl  *ake  up  some 
moiumn  i\nd  rrud  In  ti^«»  newspa^^rs 
that  st^nc  State — -vAy  Mich.lgan  or  Wis- 
consin or  Californi.'x.  or  whatever  State 
It  \vR,s  which  flllot!  out  Uie  thi-ee-fourtlis 
req  iiremcnt— had  approved  the  amend- 
mer.t.  and  Uie  States  affected  by  Uie 
amendmf>nt  would  automatically  find 
their  election  laws  k really  changed. 
There  would  have  to  be  a  rewriting  tnd 
a  irv..sion  of  their  eiU.re  election  laxs. 
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It  would  be  impossible  to  hold  elections 
in  those  States  until  there  had  been 
railed,  as  doubtles.*"  there  would  have  to 
t>e  called,  special  sessions  of  the  leglsla- 
tui  es. 

These  provision.s  are  interwound  and 
intertwined  with  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  States.  There  would 
have  to  be  con.stitutlonal  conventions 
or  .special  legislative  ses.sions  held  in  the 
States  In  order  to  .submit  to  the  people 
the  proposed  changes  In  the  State  con- 
stitutions. I  think  that  this  matter  hius 
not  been  thought  out  sufficiently,  and 
therefore  is  a  reckles.«  proposal. 

Of  course,  if  the  amendment  should 
be  ratified  by  38  States,  it  would  immedi- 
ately become  the  law  of  the  land  and 
would  be  binding  on  all  the  States  But 
my  point  is  that  certain  provisions  of 
the  State  constitutions  would  be  af- 
fected. Many  questions  would  arise  a.*^  to 
what  parts  of  the  State  constitutions 
would  be  affected.  Practically  speaking, 
an  epidemic  of  lawsuits  would  be  .started, 
with  not  only  Federal  elections,  but  oth- 
er flections  approaching.  I  do  not  know 
of  anj'thlng  which  would  create  preater 
chaos  and  conf'osion — and  unnecessarily 
so — in  the  election  laws  of  the  various 
States  affected  than  to  have  Congress 
submit  to  the  States,  and  to  have  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  adopt  a  coa-^tltu- 
tional  provision  of  this  kind  as  the  res- 
olution is  now  diafttxl. 

It  occurs  l-o  me  that  if  the  joint  reso- 
lution sliould  be  passed  and  the  pro- 
posed coiLstitutional  amendment  sub- 
mitted to  the  Stiitcs.  an  excellent  op- 
portunity would  be  afforded  for  a  nation- 
wide campaign,  in  which  persons  who 
were  able  and  willing,  and  who  could 
take  the  tune  and  money  to  do  so.  might 
go  before  the  State  legislatures  of  our 
great  Nation  and  outline  in  detail  to 
them  just  w  iial  had  been  done  in  the  past 
30  years  to  whittle  away  the  powers  of 
the  State  Ir-s-'islature.s,  and  U)  take  away 
from  the  States  their  inherent  p>owers 
of  government  many  of  which  have  been 
expressly  retamed  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  others  of  which  have  l)een 
takon  away  by  interpretation.  Such  a 
campaign  might  result  in  a  great 
awakenmc  among  the  Stat<>  legislatures 
as  to  just  how  far  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  already  gone  and  what  the 
trend  is.  and  minht  restilt  m  a  realiia- 
tioii  on  Uie  part  of  the  States  that  unless 
thai  trend  is  stopped  and  the  power  to 
lake  away  is  checked  »i  will  soon  be  u 
misnomer  to  s*ty  that  Ihcix'  ai^e  «?U»U>a 
ol  the  Union. 

1  wius  meuilv  shocked  not  too  lonji  ajfo 
\vhtn  A  very  intellujeni  woman  said  to 
mo  m  WttshinBton,  Why  not  abolisJi 
ihr  suie«.  mxyway?  We  do  not  need 
uutn  rtny  lonvrr." 

1  rrplird  to  her  that  we  are  abolu\l\lt\a 
the  States  pretty  fast  by  whitUii^  away 
lh«r  jxtwn-s  m  one  wny  oi  another,  it- 
strlctinB  their  prlvlleRvs,  and  Invndli^g 
Ih.  J  Held  of  uxaUon  and  other  helds  of 
Slj.te  Rctlvlty 

J^o  on  the  surface  at  least  I  am  afraid 
hfi  question  had  moir  application  than 
at  first  blush  It  might  seem  to  have 

That  trend  Is  so  pronounced,  and  is 
moving  so  far  and  so  fa.st.  that  whenever 
piopa«;ed    levisiation    of    any    kind    Is 


brought  before  us  on  even  a  worthy  sub- 
ject, we  shall  have  to  ask  ourselves  the 
question.  How  far  Is  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment going  In  regulating,  controlling, 
and  dominating  the  whole  subject?  I 
think  we  can  address  that  question  to 
any  proixxsal  made  now  with  reference 
to  Federal  aid  for  education.  Certainly 
there  could  not  be  a  higher  or  more 
laudable  undertaking  of  a  government, 
there  could  not  be  any  greater  program 
for  any  government  to  underwrite  than 
the  training,  improvement,  and  eleva- 
uon  of  the  human  mind. 

But  even  with  re.^pect  to  a  subject  like 
that,  when  a  bill  is  introduced  in  the 
Senate  and  is  referred  to  a  committee, 
necessarily  the  most  pre.ssing  question  is 
not  the  merit.^  of  the  bill,  but  how  far  will 
It  go  eventually  in  permitting  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  take  over  the  sub- 
ject matter  with  which  it  attempts  to 
deal?  By  placing  it  in  the  control  of 
the  Fedeial  Government,  will  the  Fed- 
eral Government  eventually  dominate 
the  field  ^ 

Returnmp.  for  tlie  time  being,  to  the 
original  propocal  which  is  now  before 
the  Senate,  I  believe  this  is  a  matter 
which  has  been  passed  upon  by  the  Sen- 
ate twice  before  without  its  having 
been  given  the  consideration  it  desei-\'es 
and  the  attention  to  which  it  is  entitled. 
I  refer  now  to  the  propasal  introduced 
by   the   Senator    fiT>m   Tennessee    iMr. 

KEFAtrVER  ' . 

Article  I.  section  2.  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  contams  a  very 
.simple,  a  very  plain  and  explicit  pro- 
vLSKni.  With  reference  to  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives,  we  find  this  language; 

When  vacancies  happen  In  the  represeu- 
i.aio!;  from  any  Stale,  tlie  executive  author- 
ry  thereof  shf-.U  issue  writs  ol  election  to  fill 
k..vli  \ac^iiCics. 

I  do  not  know  that  that  provision 
has  ever  been  questioned  seriously  be- 
fore the  mtroduction  of  this  jomt  reso- 
lution.    The   joint  resolution  provides: 

On  any  clnte  That  the  tMnl  ntimber  of 
v.icancleR  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
exceeds  half  of  the  authorized  memberEhtp 
tliPreof.  and  for  a  period  of  sixty  days  there- 
ii.'ter,  the  executive  auilujriiy  of  each  Slute 
tlmll  huxc  p^wer  to  niHke  temporary  ap- 
}X)lntmcnts  to  fill  any  vacancies.  Including 
?>iose  happening  during  stich  period.  In  the 
reprrsentation  from  his  StAte  in  the  House 
uX  }ieprc«eutallTeifr. 

This  propo&iU  was  before  the  Senate 
once  before,  on  June  4,  1954.  and  was 
adopt t^  then  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 
At  that  lime  1  did  not  vote  for  the 
iTsolullotv  because  I  thought  U  was  un- 
wi.se,  unsound,  and  unlimely 

The  history  of  this  matter  Is  that  the 
Joint  ivsolution  conrerninu  vacaiKies  m 
the  House  of  Rrpi-esentatlvcs  Uicn  wTht 
to  tliC  House,  Fi-om  Uiat  time  until 
t!  >  vny  moment  the  House  has  not 
artid  on  cither  that  Joint  resolution  or 
A  simUai'  measuiT, 

The  matter  was  ajialn  bcfoj-e  Uie  Sen- 
ate on  May  19.  1955.  It  was  then  in  the 
form  of  Senate  Joint  ResoluUot\  8.  In 
which  virtually-  the  same  lanjrua^  was 
used.  That  joint  resolution  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  by  an  overahelmlng  vote. 
At  that  time  I  did  not  vote  for  it.  because 
I  tlioupht  It  was  unwise,  unsound,  and 
uraieces.san'     I    thought    then,    and    I 


think  now,  that  such  a  measure  only 
disturbs  our  people,  is  an  affront  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  is  an  encouragement  te  those 
in  the  Kremlin  to  make  plans  in  regard 
to  an  attack  upwn  us. 

At  any  rate,  since  May  19.  1955.  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  not  acted 
on  that  joint  resolution,  and  neither  has 
the  House  held  hearings  on  either  that 
measure  or  a  similar  one.  The  House 
has  not  proposed  to  make  the  slightest 
gesture  of  any  sort  toward  begiruiing  to 
consider  such  a  measure,  much  less  pass 
it — and  very  properly  so.  I  believe. 

I  repeat  that  I  think  it  is  very,  very 
presumptuous  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
to  take  the  initiative  in  connection  with 
a  matter  in  regard  to  prerogatives  and 
problems  which  primarily,  and  first  of 
all.  concern  the  Hoase  of  Representa- 
tives. I  believe  such  action  by  the  Sen- 
ate constitutes  an  invasion  of  the  very 
ereat  and  highly  respected  prerogatives 
and  rights  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  I  notice 
that  not  one  Member  of  the  Hotise  of 
Representatives  has  come  before  the 
Senate  committee  to  testify  in  favor  of 
that  proposal.  So  far  as  I  know,  not  one 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  evidenced  any  Interest  in  It.  All  the 
Members  of  the  House  te  whom  I  have 
mentioned  the  subject  have  immediately 
said  that,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
they  believe  the  proposal  to  be  without 
merit. 

Since  that  is  the  situation  8is  I  have 
ascertained  it,  what  logic  or  sense  is 
there  in  contintiing  to  bring  this  mat- 
ter before  the  Senate,  and  continuing 
to  agitate  in  the  Senate  for  the  passage 
of  such  a  measure,  and  continuing  to 
keep  the  subject  in  the  news  columns  of 
the  press?  Such  activities  seem  to  me  to 
constitute  only  idle  gestures. 

As  I  have  said,  if  anything  needs  to 
be  done  in  regard  to  this  matter,  cer- 
tainly the  House  of  Representatives 
should  be  the  flist  branch  of  the  Con- 
gress to  take  action.  Simple  courtesy 
would  require  that  the  House  act  on  it 
first. 

Since  tlie  beginning  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Hotise  of  Repi-esentatives  has 
taken  his  seat  only  as  a  result  of  action 
taken  by  the  people  of  his  distiict.  I 
hope  Uiut  will  alwaj-s  be  Xhe  case.  That 
IS  one  of  Uic  great  strenRlhs  and  foun- 
dation pilnciples  of  our  Government.  I 
do  not  believe  theie  could  be  a  moit) 
Iar-iTachux«  cliange  in  the  Im^mc  law  of 
our  NhUoi\  Uian  aii  exception  of  any 
kind  to  that  \'ery  fine  and  very  impor- 
tant principle.  I  behe\T  Uiat  Is  U)r 
main  i-easun  wh>'  nothuu:  htus  been  Mvid 
about  thus  matter  in  tiie  House  of  Rcp- 
i-esontatlvrs.  and  Uial  is  why  Uic  House 
is  not  liitere>tt.»d  in  Uic  new  system 
which  has  been  proposed  by  some  Mem- 
bci-5  of  Uie  Senate.  CertalnU'  It  is  to 
the  ci-edit  of  Uie  Mcmbea-s  of  Uie  House 
of  Rcpi-e.sentaUvti  that,  over  the  years, 
eacii  one  of  them  has  wanted  to  keep 
that  very  sotuid,  basic  pi'inciple  of  Uie 
Go^Trnment  as  one  of  the  foundaUons 
of  their  particular  branch. 

■^^^th  all  defeixncc  to  Membcj"s  of  the 
Senate  who  submitted  the  proposal,  had 
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it  placed  on  the  calendar,  spoke  In 
favor  of  it.  and  voted  for  it.  I  cannot  see 
any  reason  or  logic — top,  side,  or  bot- 
tom— in  connection  witii  attempts  to 
resort  to  tiie  unusual  procedure  of  re- 
peatedly bringing  this  matter  before  the 
Senate. 

According  to  statements  made  by  the 
authors  of  the  joint  resolution,  evi- 
dently it  is  based  on  the  belief  that  there 
may  come  a  black  day  when  more  than 
half  of  the  seats  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  be  made  vacant — in  short, 
because  of  the  falling  of  a  nuclear  bomb 
or  because  of  attack  by  nuclear  weapons 
of  some  sort.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  that  is  a 
possibility;  and  I  would  not  say  we  do  not 
believe  it  to  be  possible,  because  m  the 
course  of  time  it  doubtless  will  be  pos- 
sible. But  if  that  were  to  happen— al- 
though of  course  we  pray  that  it  wUl 
not — in  view  of  the  present  capacity,  and 
even  the  present  aim,  not  half  or  any- 
where near  half  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  be 
spared;  if  such  an  attack  were  to  occur 
at  a  time  when  the  House  was  in  session. 
virtually  all  the  Members  of  the  Hou.'^e 
of  Representatives  would  be  mcapaci- 
tated. 

In  addition,  the  chances  are  that  m 
such  case  the  President,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  will  be  hit.  I  mention  them 
in  that  order  because  it  is  the  order  of 
succession  at  the  head  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

Furthermore,  in  the  event  of  such  an 
attack,  there  would  not  be  time  to  en- 
gage in  the  legislative  processes.  In- 
stead, someone  would  have  to  take  over 
at  the  head  of  the  executive  branch  of 
our  Crovemment.  and  that  person  would 
have  to  assume  dictatorial  powers;  and 
for  days  and  days  there  would  be  no 
chance  to  engage  in  the  normal  processes 
of  our  governmental  activity. 

If  we  wish  to  make  a  real  provision  to 
keep  our  Government  in  operation  in  the 
event  of  such  an  attack.  I  believe  the 
proper  approach  would  be  to  take  further 
action  with  reference  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  remote  possibil- 
ity of  such  an  occurrence,  and  of  the 
practical  approach  to  be  taken  in  the 
event  of  such  an  occurrence.  Although 
It  would  be  possible,  certainly  it  is  very, 
very  unlikely  that  such  a  thins:  would 
happen  in  the  absence  of  some  sort  of 
warning.  Some  persons  say  we  would 
have  15  minutes  warning.  We  hope 
there  would  be  more  than  that.  Cer- 
tainly at  such  a  time,  and  for  days  prior 
thereto,  the  atmosphere  would  be 
charged  with  an  implied  notice  of  some 
kind.  There  would  be  some  kind  of 
notice  or  some  sort  of  notice,  by  means 
of  either  the  early  warning  system  or 
other  scientific  methods  of  some  kind, 
before  one  blast  of  a  nuclear  weapon 
could  wipe  out  more  than  half  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  is  just  one  of  those  possibilities  on 
which  we  play  here,  and  talk  about,  and 
Imagine,  for  days  smd  even  weeks.  I 
think  the  only  practical  effect  of  that 
is  to  encourage  some  adver.sary  who  may 
be  thinking  in  terms  of  such  an  attack. 
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It  is,  to  me.  a  sign  of  weakness  to  be 
amending  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  with  reference  to  the  method  of 
selecting  successors  to  Members  of  the 
Kouse  of  Representatives,  and  bla.'^ting 
bodily  one  of  the  basic  foundations  of 
our  form  of  government. 

I  was  saying,  before  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  DirksenI  came  into  the 
Chamber,  that  from  the  inception  of  o\ir 
Government  to  this  very  day,  a  Member 
of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  has 
come  there  only  through  one  door,  and 
that  is  through  election  by  the  people. 
I  hope  it  always  will  be  that  way,  with 
no  exception  of  any  kind,  at  any  time, 
under  any  circumstances  'That  is  one 
of  the  great  prerogatives  of  the  House 
Members,  and  tl-.ey  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  very  fine  aHitude.  The  Hou.'^e 
IS  not  interested  in  this  proposal,  ap- 
parently. The  Members  have  never 
given  It  the  slightest  attention 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  STET-.'NT.S.    I  yield 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Apropos  the  Senator's 
last  observation,  there  is  a  slightly  grim. 
gruesome  implication  to  a  resolution 
such  as  this  when  it  noes  to  the  Hou.se, 
because,  after  all.  if  it  is  brought  to  the 
House  floor  and  discus.'ied.  they  will  be 
thinking;  in  terms  of  the  liquidation  of 
one-half  of  that  body.  Somebody 
phra.'^ed  it  today  in  rather  curt  fashion. 
He  said,  "A  proposal  to  pick  out  your 
own  headstone."  I  suppose  much  of  that 
kind  of  thought  will  enter  into  the  dis- 
cussion But  the  House  may  not  be  too 
serious  about  a  proposal  like  this. 

Furthermore.  I  think  I  am  on  solid 
ground  when  I  say  that  I  know  of  no 
particular  reason  why  the  House  can- 
not modify  it."!  own  rules.  If  one-half 
of  the  membership  plus  one  Member 
constitutes  a  quorum,  the  House  can 
provide  that  in  ca.se  of  an  act  of  God  or 
a  cata.strophe,  where  the  number  is  sud- 
denly diminished,  one-half  plus  one  of 
the  remainmg  number  who  are  not  in- 
capacitated shall  constitute  a  quorum 
I  should  think,  unless  I  am  in  error  about 
the  House  rules,  that  would  satisfy  the 
requirement. 

Mr.  STENNTS.  The  Senator  from  Il- 
linois has  made  a  most  practical  suKges- 
tion,  and  it  meets  the  .situation  in  a  fine 
way.  Having  been  a  former  and  influ- 
ential Member  of  that  great  body,  I 
think  that  fact  adds  additional  strength 
to  his  proposal.  It  certainly  is  in  keep- 
ing with  orderly  business  and  parlia- 
mentary soundne.ss,  and  would  not  dis- 
turb any  present  law,  and  would  not 
make  any  encroachment  whatsoever 
upon  the  prerogatives  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  as  the  people's  forum 
and  the  people's  court.  Nobody  can  get 
in  that  door  except  through  election  by 
the  people. 

Very  seriously.  Mr  President,  it  .seems 
to  me  that  for  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  to  keep  on  bringing  this  matter 
up  year  after  year  after  year,  based  upon 
only  an  imaginary  .situation,  is  a  tremen- 
dous encouragement  to  any  adversary 
who  may  be  planning  or  designing  or 
thinking  of  perpetrating  in  future  years 
such  an  act  as  seems  to  be  the  basis  for 
the  joint  resolution. 


Moreover.  I  believe,  that  it  certainly 
raises  a  very  serious  question  in  the 
minds  of  govenunenLal  heads  and  legis- 
lative bodies  of  other  countries  of  the 
world,  who,  we  hope,  look  U!)gn  us  as 
leaders,  as  a  strong  nation,  with  a  strong 
Govenmient,  and  not  afraid  to  face  the 
future  So  we  should  not  be  putting  up 
signs  that  read,  in  effect  "In  case  of  at- 
tack, run  this  way.  If  any  bomb  fali.s, 
we  are  somg  to  have  the  State  Governors 
appo'nt  Repre.sentatives" 

I  do  not  believe  in  continuing  to  pass 
re;olutions  and  tampering  further  with 
the  Constitution.  I  would  rather  stand 
firm  on  our  present  position  and  prepare 
for  the  worst,  but  not  keep  talking  about 
it  in  terms  of  being  afraid  that  some- 
thing is  going  to  happen  or  that  we  are 
apparently  preparing  to  be  wiped  out 

Moreover,  if  the  times  are  so  demand- 
ing, if  we  think  the  pressure  is  so  great, 
that  something  like  this  joint  resolution 
should  be  pvassed,  instead  of  doing  paper- 
work and  taking  up  time  on  a  measure 
which  it  is  clearly  demonstrated  the 
House  Is  not  even  going  to  consider,  we 
ought  to  be  using  our  time  in  telling  the 
people  of  the  country  that  conditions 
are  so  severe  and  an  attack  is  so  immi- 
nent or  the  probability  of  one  is  so 
strong  that  there  has  got  to  be  some  belt- 
tishtening  done  .  that  we  will  have  to  give 
up  some  of  our  easy  way  of  life  and 
buckle  down  and  tighten  our  belts.  I 
do  not  hear  talk  like  that.  If  conditions 
are  so  serious,  we  ought  to  be  telling  the 
people  that  we  must  get  rid  of  the  long 
weekends,  that  we  must  start  working 
harder,  that  we  must  have  some  cra.sh 
programs,  that  we  must  stop  making 
so  many  refrigerators  and  sport  model 
automobiles  and  other  products  which 
may  be  cla.ssified  as  luxuries  or  semi- 
luxuries,  or  at  lea.st  unnecessary,  and  tell 
them  that  we  must  buckle  down  and 
provide  m^ire  mi.ssiles  and  guns  and  other 
implements  to  offset  a  threatening 
situation. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  be  engaging 
in  this  paperwork  and  talking  about 
academic  matters  of  this  kind,  because 
of  bare  po,s.sibilities.  but  we  ought  to  get 
down  to  the  facUs  of  lifo  If  things  are 
so  bad.  we  ought  to  emphasize  the  crash 
programs 

Mr  President.  I  am  sorry  that  this 
proposal  has  not  been  debated  more  by 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  that  it  has 
l>een  pas.sed  overwhelmingly  in  the  past. 
This  is  the  flnst  time  I  have  .said  any- 
thing about  it  on  the  floor,  although  I 
have  voted  against  it  each  time  it  has 
come  up.  I  think  it  is  one  of  tho.se 
things  to  which  we  should  pay  attention, 
yes.  but  not  paramount  attention  We 
have  not  looked  into  the  basic,  funda- 
rrental  principles  that  are  involved,  and 
we  have  not  really  weighed  the  relative 
importancf"  of  a  propo.sal  of  this  kind  as 
against  some  of  the  other  means  avail- 
able 

As  I  have  said,  if  we  really  believe  that 
this  matter  is  .so  demanding  and  the  need 
IS  .so  imminent,  we  should  be  putting  on 
priority  lists  some  of  the  highly  neces- 
sary programs  for  procurement  of 
metals,  utilization  of  skills,  and  other 
activities  which  are  necessary  to  off.set 
such  a  situation.  So  I  hope  at  this  time 
there  will  be  more  debate  upon  the  di- 
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rect  merits  of  the  proposal,  and  that  it 
uiU  not  be  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

Tlie  fact  that  I  am  opposed  to  the  pro- 
po.s<Kl  poll-tax  amendment,  which  has 
no  affinity  whatsoever  to  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  joint  resolution,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  my  attitude  toward  the  lat- 
ter I  have  voted  against  it  every  time 
it  has  been  before  the  Senate,  and  that 
extends  over  a  period  of  almost  5  years. 

The  House  has  not  given  any  mtima- 
Uon  yet  of  having  the  slightest  bit  of 
intere.st  In  the  matter.  I  do  not  think 
they  will  evince  any  interest  in  it.  and  I 
do  not  think  they  should.  I  wish  wc 
could  put  the  matter  to  rest. 

I  think  It  IS  mighty  serious.  Mr. 
President,  apart  from  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  this  proposal,  the  situation  be- 
comes rather  serious  when  everj-  few 
days  we  undertake  to  talk  about  amend- 
ing the  Constitution.  We  have  the 
greatest  Government  in  the  world.  We 
have  the  finest  outluie  of  governmental 
rights  and  responsibilities.  Fortunately, 
the  people,  I  tliink.  have  shown  a  great 
deal  more  wisdom  with  reference  to 
amending  the  Constitution  than  has  the 
Congress.  I  refer  to  the  State  legisla- 
tures and  to  the  people  of  the  States 
themselves.  I  say  that  with  all  defer- 
ence, because  of  the  great  number  of 
proposals  which  have  been  made  in  Con- 
gress to  amend  the  Constitution. 

Except  for  the  first  10  amendments  to 
the  Constitution,  very  few  proposals 
have  been  agreed  to  in  the  many  decades 
©f  the  life  of  our  great  Nation. 

I  hopf*  we  can  M  matters  like  this 
rest.  As  the  Senator  from  Illinois  said. 
*-e  can  work  out  a  simple  solution  within 
the  framework  of  our  present  law.  The 
Hou.se  of  Repres<»ntatives  Itself,  accord- 
ing to  the  suggestion,  has  inherent  au- 
thority, and  could  simply  provide  what 
is  needed  under  its  own  rules,  which  can 
be  amended  from  time  to  time  as  the  oc- 
casion demands  In  that  way  the  situ- 
ation can  be  met 

Mr  President,  the  hour  is  nearly  5:30 
p.m.  I  have  another  pha.^e  of  my 
speech  which  will  not  take  long,  but  with 
tlie  permis.sion  of  the  Senate  I  wish  to 
yield  tlie  floor,  and  when  I  can  get  the 
floor  tomorrow  for  some  reasonable  tunc 
I  shall  addrp.<;s  myself  to  the  other  mat- 
ter I  have  in  mind. 

Mr,  DIRKSFN.  Mr.  President,  will 
thr-  Senator  yield' 

Mr  STENNIS  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
tlie  Senator  from  Illinois, 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  was  greatly  inter- 
e.sted  in  the  Senator  s  obsen-ation  about 
the  Inclination  to  offer  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
I  am  sensible  of  the  fact  that  there  Is 
a  body  of  thought  tl.at  the  Constatution 
is  not  sufficiently  flexible  for  this  civili- 
zation. With  that  view,  of  course,  I  dis- 
agree. The  amendatory  power  Ls  pres- 
ent, and  always  the  country-  has  shown 
the  necessary  spirit  and  inclination  to 
approve  amendments  when  in  the  wis- 
dom of  the  people  Uiey  were  tliought  to 
be  ncces.sary. 

I  submit,  so  that  it  will  become  a  part 
of  the  discussion  and  legislative  history, 
that  there  must  be  at  least  35  or  40 
constitutional  propo.s.^ls  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendment.^  uf   liie  Senate  Committee 


on  the  Judiciary,  Thoae  proposals  cover 
a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  in  a  way 
hmt  at  an  inclination,  I  think^  on  tJbe 
part  of  the  lawmakers  of  the  country  to 
move  iDC^i  our  organic  law.  We  must 
dependTw  course,  upon  the  wisdom,  the 
prudence  and  the  restraint  of  the  people 
as  they  come  to  grips  with  the  problems. 
We  mu.st  make  sure  that  we  do  not  in- 
sinuate into  the  organic  law  things 
which  should  not  be  there. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  IllinoLs  very  much  for  his  com- 
ments. I  agree  heartily  with  what  he 
has  said  We  must  have  flexibility  in 
order  to  meet  the  problems  of  the  times, 
but  one  of  the  great  strengths  of  our 
Government  is  that  the  Constituuon 
does  belong  to  the  people,  and  through 
their  processes  they  can  amend  it.  So 
far  the  people  have  not  been  quick  to 
■nv^h  in  on  matters,  but  have  always 
risen  to  the  occasion  when  there  was  a 
real  need   for  a  basic  change. 

Mr    DIRKSEN.     That  is  quite  true. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
ver>-  much  for  his  interesting  and  kind 
remarks. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  yield  the  floor. 


THE   STEEL   SETTLEMENT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  on 
January  26.  1560,  Mr.  C.  M.  White,  chair- 
man of  Uie  board  of  the  Republic  Steel 
Corp..  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  sent  a  state- 
ment to  all  I  lie  stockholders  of  the  cor- 
pora'ion  .setting  forth  the  company's  es- 
timate of  the  nefrotiatlon.s  and  settle- 
ment of  the  steel  conuoversy. 

When  I  first  glanced  over  this  state- 
ment .several  items  promptly  caught  my 
eye  The  first  was  the  observation  in  the 
fourth  paragraph  of  the  statement  wliicli 
said  that  "the  settlement  which  ended 
the  long  labor  dispute  was  on  terms 
which  are  a  great  deal  better  from  our 
standpoint  than  the  public  has  been  led 
to  believe." 

In  the  .same  paragraph  Mr.  White  ob- 
served that  tliere  was  achieved  a  slow- 
down in  the  rate  of  increase  m  labor 
costs 

Also  in  the  statement  there  appears 
this  significant  observation: 

Tu  UP  tl-.f  spirit  of  the  union  leaders  pA  all 
levelit  In  working  out  matters  In  this  urea 
( working  rules )  Is  more  Important  than 
langun^r  Ir.  the  b;isic  contract. 

T  felt  on  examination  of  this  statement 
that  it  merited  wider  distribution  than 
it  might  receive  and  for  that  reason  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Recoup  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rf'  orp.  as  follows: 

Repcblic  Steel  Corf  . 
Clrirlavd  Ohio.  Janitary  26.  1960 
To  the  tforV/i o;dr-«  cf  Republic  Steel  Co^p  • 
In  past  years  It  has  been  our  practice  to 
»-alt  unrtl  Issuance  oX  our  annual  report 
in  late  March  to  ^.Ive  you  the  results  of  our 
biisine.ss  for  the  previous  year.  However, 
bec.iuse  of  ihe  uusual  evenu  which  took 
plurp  duriiig  the  year  and  their  climax  a 
week  or  two  a^o.  we  felt  that  you  should 
have  the  preliminary  figures  on  the  year's 
rpsulus  as  quickly  as  they  became  available. 
We  also  feel  we  should  give  you  otir  views 
oi:   tl'.e  .'etent  .settilement   of   the  1958  isbor 


dispute  whi<A  so  greatly  affected  these  re- 
aulta.  Mcn-e  detalied,  aiullted  figures  aiul  a 
oompreben»ive  report  on  1»59  tMislnass  will 
be  cont«a»d  in  the  annual  report  which  you 
will  receive  late  in  March . 

In  spite  of  the  strike,  our  sales  for  the  year 
amounted  to  11,076.882.407.  Thla  ta  an  in- 
crease of  18  jDerceni  as  compared  wiLh  I9&& 
Net  income,  however,  seriously  affected  by 
tbe  cortly  strike,  amotinted  to  •63.»0.1ia  or 
W.43  per  share— 13  percent  below  1958.  It 
was.  nevertheless,  more  than  enough  to 
m.eet  our  dividend  reqtiirements.  A  state- 
ment of  consolidated  income,  subject  to  an- 
nual audit,  i«  attached  to  this  report. 

The  ne-day  steel  strike  affected  our  busJ- 
ne*;s  during  1659  not  only  durlnii;  the  strike 
but  during  the  8^  months  preceding  It  and 
the  8  weeks  at  the  end  of  the  year  during 
which  we  operated  tinder  a  Taf  t-Hartlev  in- 
junction. The  strike  threat  resulted  In  a 
very  hlRh  rate  of  operations  during  the  first 
ha:r  of  1959  as  cuFt^mers  made  every  effort  to 
build  up  Inventories.  Business  In  November 
'•and  December  was  at  comparably  high  rates 
as  ctistomers  ordered  steel  to  meet  current 
production  needs  and  at  the  same  time  to 
rebuild  their  Inventories. 

The  seaiement  which  ended  the  long  labor 
dispute  was  on  terms  which  are  a  greut  deal 
better  from  our  standpoint  than  the  public 
has  been  led  to  believe.  While  we  did  not 
fully  attain  our  objecUves  of  reaching  an 
agreement  which  would  hold  added  costs 
within  the  2  6  percent  increase  In  productiv- 
ity per  year  which  Secretary  Mitchell  says 
tlie  steel  industry  has  experienced  over  the 
past  10  years,  we  did,  nevertheless,  materially 
slow  down  tlie  rate  of  increase  in  oiu-  labor 
coets. 

In  the  pafct  10  years,  employment  costs  in 
the  steel  industry  have  Increased  approxi- 
mately 8  percent  per  year.  The  present  set- 
tlement will  reduce  this  increase  to  approxi- 
mately 3.5  to  3.75  percent  per  year  for  tlie 
lire  of  this  contract.  When  one  considers 
that  the  1956  labor  agreement  resulted  In 
an  Increase  in  emplov-ment  costs  of  81  cents 
per  hour  over  the  life  of  tlie  contract  as  op- 
posed to  39  cents  for  the  current  contract 
period,  u  is  apparent  that  the  present  set- 
tlement represents  a  considerable  improve- 
ment. 

TJie  settlement  is  materially  better  than 
the  settlements  which  might  liave  been  Im- 
posed upon  us  based  on  the  recent  agree- 
ments negotiated  by  the  steelworkers'  union 
with  the  aluminum  or  tlie  can  Industries  or 
With  Kaiser  Steel  .Corp.  We  estimate  the 
aluminum,  can.  and  Kaiser  settlemenu 
would  have  Increased  our  emplcTment  ooets 
approximately  4.5  to  6  percent  if  applied  to 
the  steel  companies,  or  nearly  30  percent 
more  than  we  actually  settled  for. 

The  cost-of-living  escalator  clause  In  the 
contract,  which  provided  17  cents  an  hour 
during  the  last  3-ye..r  contract  period,  has 
been  materially  watered  down  in  two  re- 
spects. Flrtt,  the  maximum  increase  ;n  tlia 
cost-of-living  adjustment  that  will  be  in- 
volved over  the  30-month  contract  period 
on  wages  Is  6  cents  Secondly,  such  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  increase  may  be  reduced 
to  cover  Increases  in  the  cost  of  the  group 
Insurance  program.  On  the  basis  of  past 
experience,  we  estimate  that  insurance  costs 
will  increase  over  4  cents  during  the  period. 

On  the  local  working  conditions  issue, 
whUe  we  did  not  get  the  arbitration  we  de- 
sired, we  did  get  public  pledges  from  the 
union  leaders  that  they  would  cooperate  in 
Increasing  eiBciency  and  eliminating  waste. 
To  tis.  the  spirit  of  the  union  leaders  at  all 
levels  In  working  out  matters  in  this  area  is 
more  important  than  language  In  the  basic 
contract  We  did  succeed  in  keeping  out  of 
the  contrsct  any  restrictive  language  what- 
soever on  our  right  to  make  ciianges  In  ma- 
chinery, equipment,  and  processes — so-called 
aut>)niiition  change«>. 

We  enlov  the  advantage  of  a  long-term 
c  intract.    The  w.-.ge  tern-.b  run  for  30  months 
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vdA  tlM  Insurance,  pension,  and  subagree- 
meoto  for  S«  mcxitba.  Socta  long-term  ooa- 
traeta  are  of  gpreat  valtie  for  thej  enable  us 
to  plan  our  operations  and  our  capital  Im- 
provement programs  with  full  knowledge  of 
our  emplorment  costs,  which  constitute  u\<yr« 
than  one-third  of  our  total  cosU  of  pro- 
duction. 

While  the  long  dispute  has  been  costly, 
there  are  some  collateral  benefits.  0\ir  ez- 
tenslTS  program  of  adTertising,  publicity,  di- 
rect mail,  radio,  television,  and  speaking  has 
made  the  American  people  and  their  Oov- 
emment  more  familiar  than  ever  before  with 
some  of  the  acute  problems  of  our  Industry. 
The  effect  at  wage-pxish  Inflation,  the  threat 
of  foreign  competition,  and  the  threat  of 
wasteful  work  practices  and  costly  and  In- 
efllcient  local  working  conditions,  which  we 
ar«  required  to  maintain,  are,  we  believe, 
well  understood  by  millions  of  citizens.  Our 
efforts  to  alert  the  Nation  to  the  continued 
thTMkt  of  these  problems  will  continue.  In 
the  face  of  the  hot  economic  war  being 
waged  with  the  Soviet  Union,  our  national 
future  depends  on  public  concern  over  such 
problMns,  both  in  the  steel  Industry  and  m 
the  other  major  Industries. 

As  Vice  President  Nocon  outlined  the  sit- 
oation  to  us,  we  found  ourselves  In  this  po- 
sition: (1)  The  union  had  made  settlements 
with  the  aluminum  indiistry  and  the  can 
industry,  and  it  would  be  difficult  for  the 
union  to  settle  with  us  for  anything  less  and 
justify  it  to  their  constituents;  (2)  we  were 
coming  up  to  a  vote  by  our  employees  on 
the  companies'  last  offer  which  the  Govern - 
ment  officials  felt,  and  our  own  surveys  Indi- 
cated, the  union  would  win  handily,  with 
the  result  that  the  union's  position  would  be 
stiffened  and  strengthened:  (3|  Congress  was 
about  to  convene,  and  If  the  dispute  were 
thrown  into  the  Congress  It  ml^ht  enact 
legislation  which  would  be  Inimical  not  only 
to  the  steel  industry,  but  to  all  Industry 
in  the  country. 

The  Vice  President  felt  strongly  that  at 
ths  end  of  the  road  we  would  not  make  a 
batter  settlement,  and  probably  a  worse  one 
thAn  he  and  Secretary  Mitchell  could  rec- 
ommend to  us  then  without  Incurring  all  the 
risks  of  bad  legislation.  Despite  the  fact  that 
we  were  reluctant  to  do  it.  we  had  to  ad- 
mit that  his  logic  was  correct  and  that  the 
wise  course  was  to  accept  the  recommenda- 
tions made  to  us.  In  our  opinion,  this  set- 
tlement was  the  best  that  we  could  have 
had.  either  before  the  strike,  during  the 
strike,  or  after  the  resumption  of  operations 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Since  our  employees  returned  to  work  In 
early  November,  their  attitude  has  been  ex- 
cellent and  their  cooperation  with  us  moat 
satisfactory.  As  a  result  we  were  able  to  set 
an  all-time  steel  Ingot  production  record  in 
December.  We  believe  this  attitude  will  con- 
tinue. Dnlon  officers  at  all  levels  have 
pledged  their  cooperation  in  eliminating 
waste  and  Improving  efficiency.  Their  co- 
operation Is  welcome  and  should  enable  us 
to  reduce  materially  the  Inflationary  poten- 
tial in  the  settlement. 

Our  Inunediate  business  outlook  points  to 
an  almost  unprecedented  high  level  of  busi- 
ness through  most  of  1960  We  have  re- 
sumed w(»'k  on  the  many  capital  projects 
which  were  halted  by  the  strike.  These  will 
materially  Improve  efficiency.  Increase  output 
and  counter  rising  costs.  Progress  of  these 
Improvements  will  be  discussed  In  greater 
detail  in  the  annual  report. 

Again  may  I  extend  the  appreciation  of 
the  management  of  our  company  for  the 
splendid  support  given  lis  in  this  trying 
pierlod  by  our  stockholders.  Of  the  many 
letters  we  received,  there  was  not  a  single 
one  which  did  not  support  our  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  noninflatlonary  settlement  of 
th«  dispute  by  free  collective  bcu-galnlng. 
Sincerely, 

C.  li.  WHrr«, 

Chairman. 
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RECESS   TO   10:30   AM    TOMORROW 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  pur- 
suant to  the  resolution  previously  agreed 
to,  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Davtd  M  Hall,  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  North 
Carolina.  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  until  10:30  am    tomorrow 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at 
5  o  clock  and  27  minutes  p.m  >  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  further  mark  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Representative  DAVt!> 
M.  Hall,  of  North  Carolina,  took  a  re- 
ce&?  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday.  February 
2,  1960.  at  10  30  o'clock  a.m. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoNiuv,  Fkbki  .\HY  1,  liH)<) 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Dr.  Israel  Goldstein,  rabbi  of  Congre- 
gation B'nai  Jeshurun,  New  York, 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Lord.  Creator,  Father,  we  pray  Thee, 
maJce  Thy  light  to  shine  upon  this  day 
which  we  joyfully  mark  as  the  100th 
anrdversary  of  a  prayer  intoned  within 
this.  Legislative  Hall  for  the  f^rst  time 
by  a  teacher  of  the  Jewish  faith.  Rabbi 
Morris  Jacob  Raphall.  It  was  a  day  as 
meaningful  for  America  as  for  the 
household  of  Jacob,  tokening  not  only 
religious  freedom  and  equality  but  inter- 
reLgious  fellow.ship. 

One  hundred  years  ago  our  Nation 
wa-i  riven  by  strife  on  the  threshold  of 
a  tragic  Civil  War. 

We  thank  Thee  that  today  our  Nation 
stands  before  the  world  one  and  indi- 
visiole.  May  it  stand  not  only  in  the 
panoply  of  might  but  in  the  splendor  of 
spirit,  not  too  proud  to  acknowledge  its 
own  blemishes  and  seek  to  correct  them. 
and  not  too  meek  to  aspire  to  the  role 
of  world  leadership  by  example,  in  help- 
ing X)  lift  burdens  of  oppression,  poverty, 
ignorance,  and  di.sease,  wherever  the  up- 
lifting hand  is  needed  and  welcomed. 
May  we  begin  at  home  by  cleansing  our 
own  habitations  from  the  germs  of 
hatred  and  prejudice  And  may  we 
join  forces  with  the  vigilant  safe^'uard- 
ing  of  goodwill  ever>'where,  aware  iliat 
the  toleration  of  evil  often  paves  the  way 
for  e^'il's  domination. 


We  thank  Thee.  O  Lord,  that  the 
restoration  of  Zion,  a  prayer  and  a 
dream  a  hundred  years  ago,  h&s  come 
to  fulfillment  in  our  time  with  the  noble 
help  of  the.se  United  States. 

In  a  hundred  years,  thanks  to  the 
progress  of  .science,  the  ends  of  the  earth 
have  come  together  across  the  barriers 
of  time  and  space.  Grant  Thy  children 
the  moral  wl.sdom  to  match  proximity 
with  nelghborliness. 

In  a  hundred  years  the  inventions  of 
de.vtruction  have  left  us  no  alternative 
to  peace  Grant  us  the  will  to  pursue 
peace  relentlessly  and  the  mventivenesa 
to  surmount  the  obstacles  In  the  way. 

Sustain  with  Thy  blessing  the  Presi- 
dent of  the.se  United  States  and  all  who 
conduct  the  affairs  of  government.  May 
Thy  face  be  turned  unto  our  beautiful 
America  and  unto  Thy  children  every- 
where. 

May  it  be  Tt\y  will  that  100  yearn 
hence  America  shall  yet  stand  unsur- 
passed as  a  Citadel  of  human  fellowship 
and  a  fortre.ss  of  peace  and  freedom  in  a 
free  and  peaceful  world. 

"Adonay  oz  1  amo  yitain,  Adonay 
yevaraych  et  amo  vashalom"  The  Lord 
endow  us  all  with  strength,  the  Lord 
bless  us  all  with  peace     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  January  28,  1960,  was  read 
and  approved.  . 


INTERNAL     REVENUE     TAXATION 
DESIGNATION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the   following   communication; 

January  27.  1960. 
The  Honorable  Sam  RAystRN, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Dkar  Ma  SPTAKm  Pursuant  to  section 
8002  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Ccxle  of  1954. 
the  H<3norable  John  W  Byrnes,  of  the  Com- 
mlttf'e  on  Ways  and  Means  has  been  desig- 
nated as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  to  f^ll  the 
vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  the  late 
Honorable  Richard  M  Simpstm, 
Sincerely, 

WiLstni  D  Mills. 

Chairman. 
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BUSINTESS  IN  ORDER  ON  TUESDAY 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  business  in 
order  today  under  clause  4.  rule  XIII. 
the  Consent  Calendar  rule,  and  under 
clause  1  rule  XXVII,  pertaining  to  sus- 
pension.' of  the  rules,  be  dispensed  with 
and  tha  such  business  shall  be  in  order 
on  tomorrow.  Tuesday,  February  2,  1960. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sac hu.setts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTE>SION  OF  REMARKS  IN  THE 
RECORD 

Mr    I-IcCORMACK      Mr     Speaker,    I 

a-sk  uninimous  consent  that,  without 
establislimg  a  precedent,  but  in  view  of 
the  deal  h  of  our  dear  colleague,  all  Mem- 
bers wh  )  desire  to  do  so  may  extend  their 
remark/  in  the  Congressional  Record 
and  inc  ude  therein  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection. 
It  IS  so  ordered 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE    l.\TE    HONORABLE    DAVTD    M. 
HALL 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    North    Carolina 

[Mr    Be  NNER  1. 

Mr  EONNER  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with 
much  sidness  that  I  aimounce  to  tlie 
Hou.'^e  the  death  of  the  Honorable  David 
M  H.^L.  of  the  12th  District  of  North 
Carolin  I  Mr  Hall  was  a  sincere,  dedi- 
cated c  tizen  of  our  State;  dedicated  to 
the  wel  are  of  North  Carolina,  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  ind  of  his  own  area  of  our  State, 
the  12tl.  District. 

His  life  was  carried  on  with  determi- 
nation, for  from  childhood  he  was  be.set 
with  irflrmities  that  would  ordinarily 
have  retarded  the  progress  that  he  did 
make. 

It  was  with  great  admiration  that  all 
of  us  in  North  Carolina  followed  his 
career;  the  completion  of  his  formal  ed- 
ucation, his  desire  to  go  forward  and  be 
a  part  of  his  community,  of  the  State, 
and  eventually  to  take  part  in  the  work 
and  m  he  debates  of  this,  the  greate.'^t 
legislative  body  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
He  was  a  devout  Christian  gentleman. 

Mr  Sjx^^aker.  I  should  like  to  express 
to  his  family  the  deep  feeling  of  the 
North  Carolina  delegation  at  his  passing, 
to  say  liow  much  we  respected  him  and 
how  mich  we  will  mi.ss  him. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gen  leman  from  South  Carolina  !  Mr. 
Hemphi.l  ' 

Mr  FEMPHILL  Mr  Speaker,  along 
wnth  rr  y  di.'^tingui.'^hed  colleague  the 
gentlemin  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Bonner  ,  and  in  behalf  of  the  citizenry 
of  my  State  and  my  own  district.  I 
should  1  ke  to  pay  tribute  to  the  courage 
of  our  lite  distinguished  friend.  While 
I  have  .si-en  other  men  who  wore  the  uni- 
form of  their  coimtry  which  perliaps 
signified  courage — this  one  man.  in  my 
opinion,  wore  the  uniform  of  courage. 
Despite  afflictions  which  would  make 
stronger  men  cringe,  he  never  com- 
plained. 


His  office  was  just  down  the  hall  from 
mine  m  the  Old  House  Office  Building, 
and  I  used  to  go  down  and  visit  with  him 
occasionally,  sometimes  after  various  op- 
erations that  he  had  had  and  seizures 
which  put  him  m  some  of  the  hospitals 
where  he  spent  so  much  of  his  life.  He 
never  complamed  to  me  about  the  fate 
that  was  his  or  about  his  difficulties. 

He  was  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
Congress.  He  loved  being  a  Member  of 
Congress.  He  loved  his  committee,  the 
committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
and  he  used  to  tell  me  how  much  he  en- 
joyed sitting  with  the  committee  and 
taking  part  in  the  hearings.  He  loved 
Members  of  this  Congress  as  dedicated 
men.  because  he  was  a  dedicated  man. 

This  man  was  truly  a  courageous 
American,  and  I  salute  his  courage  and 
extend  my  sympathy  to  his  family  and 
friends. 

DfviD  Hall  lived  a  life  that  would 
serve  as  an  inspiration  to  any  who  knew 
him.  He  was  quiet  by  nature,  but  one 
could  sense,  underneath  his  gentleness, 
great  determination,  and  strong  will. 
His  life  was  no  compromi.se  with  any- 
thing he  thought  wrong,  and.  aside  from 
the  magiiificient  physical  courage  I  have 
spoken  of.  he  had  the  courage  of  his 
convictions. 

We  extend  our  sorrow  to  his  beloved 
and  gracious  family.  We  join  them  in 
sorrow  at  his  passing.  We  who  knew 
him  here  in  Congre.ss  knew  of  the  great 
future  he  had  had  his  life  been  spared. 
We  knew,  and  we  now  salute,  his  love  for 
his  coimtry.  and  his  countr\-men. 

David  Hall  served  his  people  well.  His 
home  district  .should  be  proud  of  him, 
even  as  we  are  proud  to  have  served  with 
him 

The  world  is  a  better  place  today  be- 
cause he  lived,  and  today,  tomorrow  and 
for  days  to  come,  many  of  us,  in  times 
of  trouble,  or  affliction,  or  distress,  shall 
gain  courage  from  his  courage,  life  from 
his  life,  and  faith  from  his  example. 

South  Carolina  joins  her  sister  State 
In  mourning  Our  deepest  sympathies  go 
out  to  his  family. 

Mr  BONNER  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolma  I  Mr. 
Jonas  1. 

Mr  JONAS  Mr  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleapue  from  North  Carolina,  and  col- 
leagues from  other  States  who  will  be 
.speaking  today,  in  paying  a  personal 
tribute  t-o  the  memory  of  our  departed 
friend  and  colleague. 

The  news  that  David  Hall  had  passed 
away  came  as  a  shock  because  I  had  been 
persuaded  to  believe  that  he  might  be 
on  the  road  to  recovery  from  his  most 
recent  attack  and  had  looked  forward 
to  seeing  hun  return  to  his  F>ost  of  duty 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
But  this  was  not  to  be  and.  as  it  comes 
to  all  men  .sooner  or  later,  death  came 
to  David  Hall  and  removed  him  from 
our  mid.'^t 

It  was  my  privilege  on  yesterday,  al- 
beit a  sad  one,  to  attend  the  funeral 
services  for  David  Hall  in  the  beautiful 
little  town  of  Sylva,  Jackson  County, 
N  C.  Tlie  great  outpouring  of  people, 
from  ail  walks  of  life,  who  turned  out  in 
very  inclement  weather  to  pay  their  final 
respects  to  their  friend  and  neighbor  waa 
very  impressive.     But  the  most  impres- 


sive thing  about  the  service  to  me  was 

the  unanimity  with  which  the  ministers 
and  townspeople  commented  on  the 
great  courage  and  determination  dis- 
played throughout  his  life  by  this  young 
man  whose  untimely  death  we  mourn 
today. 

As  all  of  us  could  observe  who  knew 
David,  he  was  greatly  handicapped  by 
physical  infirmities  and  disabilities. 
These  would  have  caused  most  men  to 
give  away  to  despair.  But  not  this  un- 
usual young  man  who  was  blessed  with 
a  keen  mind  and  an  indomitable  deter- 
mination to  rise  above  his  infirmities,  to 
overcome  his  handicaps  and  make  a  suc- 
cess of  his  life.  Those  of  us  who  were 
privileged  to  serve  with  him  here  know 
how  well  he  succeeded  in  tliis  under- 
taking. 

David  Hall  will  be  missed  by  many 
who,  despite  his  physical  handicap, 
looked  to  him  for  leadership  and  guid- 
ance. Although  his  service  was  not 
lengthy  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  on  the  important  committee  where 
he  served  so  well,  I  am  sure  he  will  be 
missed  by  all  of  his  colleagues  here  who 
had  formed  such  a  warm  regard  for  him 
and  who  re.spected  him  so  highly.  And 
he  will  be  missed  by  a  host  of  friends 
who  believed  in  him  and  followed  his 
struggle  against  tremendous  odds  with 
such  admiration.  I  should  like  to  be 
numbered  among  those  who  will  miss 
David  in  the  days  that  lie  ahead  and  I 
join  with  them  in  mourning  his  passing 
from  this  earthly  scene. 

Mrs  Jonas  joins  me  in  expressing  deep 
and  sincere  sympathy  to  David's  beloved 
and  devoted  wife,  to  his  lovely  and 
charming  young  daughters,  to  his 
mother,  his  brother,  and  other  members 
of  the  family. 

Mr.  BONT«fER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  members  of 
the  North  Carolina  delegation  be  per- 
mitted to  extend  their  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  circum- 
stances beyond  his  control  prevented  our 
colleague.  David  M.  Hall,  from  partici- 
pating in  the  wars  our  country  has  en- 
gaged in  from  time  to  time  on  the  high 
seas  and  battlefields  of  the  world.  Even 
so,  no  soldier  of  fame  or  fortune  ever 
demonstrated  greater  strength  and 
courage. 

Stricken  at  an  early  age  by  a  blow  that 
would  have  totally  defeated  one  of  lesser 
quality  and  courage,  he  returned  to  the 
battlefield  of  an  active  and  useful  life, 
not  just  once  but  time  after  time  he  re- 
turned. There  is  no  substitute  for  cour- 
age, determination,  initiative  and  stam- 
ina. He  had  all  of  these  and  more,  per- 
haps in  greater  quantity,  if  such  can  be 
so  measured,  than  any  person  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  know.  In  my  estimation 
he  was  a  hero  in  the  many,  many  bat- 
tles he  had  to  face  during  his  career. 
He  faced  many  an  armored  knight,  so  to 
speak,  who  rained  upon  him  blow  on 
blow.  He  knew  the  cutting  depth  of 
many  a  rapier  thrust,  but  he  never  fled 
the  field.  He  was  one  of  the  most  honor- 
able and  conscientious  men  it  has  been 
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my  privilege  to  know.  He  was  a  friend 
and  he  lived  "In  a  house  by  the  side  of 
the  road." 

A  man  of  weaker  steel  co\ild  not  have 
\mdertaken  the  hardships  and  sacrifices 
incident  to  a  congressional  campaign. 
but  he  was  a  pure-blooded,  fighting  man 
frtan  the  beginning.  He  knew  no  re- 
treat; he  knew  no  defeat.  He  loved 
freedom  and  Justice.  He  fought  for 
these  all  of  his  life.  And  now  true  free- 
d(xn  has  ccane  to  Davto,  and  from  Him 
alone  who  sets  the  heart  at  rest. 

I  Join  our  colleagues  and  the  host  of 
other  loyal  friends  in  extending  to  Mrs. 
Hall,  her  fine  children  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  my  sincere  and  heart- 
felt sympathy.  In  this  time  of  trial  and 
sorrow,  may  they  find  a  degree  of  com- 
fort in  the  strength  and  courage  that 
stood  David  In  such  good  stead  through 
all  of  his  adult  life. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  deeply 
regret  the  passing  of  my  fellow  North 
Carolinian,  our  friend  and  colleague, 
Representative  David  M.  Hall,  on  Fri- 
day, January  29.  1960. 

In  spite  of  David's  handicap  of  being 
in  a  wheelchair  since  the  age  of  12.  his 
Indomitable  spirit  and  energy  propelled 
him  through  college  where  he  earned  his 
law  degree,  won  for  him  election  to  the 
North  Carolina  State  Senate  and  ulti- 
mately a  seat  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

David's  outlook  on  life  was  refreshing. 
and  his  courage  in  spite  of  physical  in- 
firmity was  an  inspiration  to  all  who 
knew  him.  His  capable  service  in  the 
North  Carolina  State  Senate  and  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and  his 
dedication  to  duty  earned  for  him  high 
respect  and  esteem. 

A  man  of  deep  principle,  great  logic, 
and  ability,  Davx  Hall  was  a  distin- 
guished North  Carolinian,  a  great  Amer- 
ican, and  a  devoted  public  servant. 

Those  of  us  who  attended  the  funer- 
al yesterday  afternoon  in  Sylva,  N.C., 
were  moved  by  the  demonstration  of 
profovmd  sorrow  and  sense  of  Iocs  of 
those  who  had  loved  and  admired  Davx 
during  his  lifetime. 

We  brought  back  to  Washington  with 
us  some  of  the  spirit  that  Davz  always 
demonstrated,  as  well  as  his  inspiring 
courage,  which  was  a  part  of  his  entire 
life. 

I  Join  with  my  colleagues  and  Davis 
Hall's  hoet  of  friends  in  expressing  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  widow  and 
children^ 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  a  profound  sense  of  sadness  that  I 
Join  with  my  colleagues  today  In  the 
House  in  voicing  my  admiration  and  re- 
spect for  the  life,  character,  and  public 
service  of  the  l&te  David  McKzx  Hall. 

On  January  29,  1960.  it  pleased  Al- 
mighty Ood  to  call  Davx  Hall  to  greater 
service  In  the  land  of  everlasting  life. 
And  in  his  departure  from  our  midst  to 
gain  the  rich  reward  that  awaits  those 
who  labor  in  good  and  Just  causes  Davx 
Hall  has  left  behind  a  host  of  sorrow- 
ing friends  and  a  vacuimi  in  the  public 
life  of  his  State  and  Nation  that  will  not 
be  easily  filled. 

Mr.  I^)eaker,  In  every  generation  we 
are  blessed  with  men  who  reach  great 


heights  over  seemingly  Insurmountable 
difficulties.  "Hie  life  of  Davx  Hall  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  the  truth  of  this 
statement 

Although  he  was  only  41  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  his  passing,  he  had 
triumphed  over  difficulties  thiat  would 
have  defeated  many  men  of  less  courage 
to  maie  a  record  of  outstanding  service 
in  his  native  North  Carolina  and  to  gain 
a  seat  In  this  Congress. 

Our  departed  colleague  was  bom  on 
May  16,  1918.  He  received  his  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  Jackson  County, 
N.C.  Prom  the  age  of  15  he  was  a  para- 
plegic confined  to  a  wheelchair;  yet  this 
did  not  deter  him  from  becoming  a  .spe- 
cial student  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  He  received  his  law  degree 
from  tiie  University  of  North  Carolina  in 
1948.  and  from  that  time  to  the  day  of 
his  death  he  was  actively  identified  with 
the  public  life  of  North  Carolina. 

In  .ipite  of  his  physical  handicap  he 
served  with  distinction  in  the  North 
Carolina  State  Senate  in  1955,  and  from 
1955  to  1959  he  was  an  active  member  of 
the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Water  Com- 
missioners. 

When  the  Honorable  OPK>rge  A.  Shu- 
ford  declined  to  run  for  Congress  after 
the  Nort.h  Carolina  Democratic  primary 
election  of  1958.  Dave  Hall  was  selected 
as  the  nomuiee  of  his  i>arty  and  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  November  4,  1958. 

P^om  the  very  first  day  he  arrived  in 
Washmgton  until  the  time  of  his  death 
he  displayed  exemplary  devotion  to  duty 
and  an  active  interest  in  advancing  the 
welfare  of  his  district.  State,  and  Nation. 
Though  confined  to  a  wheelchair,  he  car- 
ried on  his  demanding  duties  in  a  man- 
ner tliat  gained  the  admiration  of  all  of 
us  who  knew  and  worked  with  him. 

Mr  Speaker.  Davx  Hall  was  a  close 
personal  friend  of  mine.  For  many 
years  we  were  associated  together  in 
public  life  of  North  Carolina.  His  un- 
daunted spirit  and  devotion  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  people  he  was  always 
willing  to  serve  was  a  constant  inspira- 
tion to  me  and  to  his  many  friends. 

Dave  Hall  came  from  a  remarkable 
family  long  identified  with  the  public  life 
of  North  Carolina.  His  uncle,  the  Hon- 
orable Dan  K.  Moore,  served  with  dis- 
tinction for  many  years  on  the  North 
Carolina  Superior  Court  bench. 

HLs  mother  for  years  has  been  keenly 
interested  in  educational  woric  and  in 
providing  opportunities  for  the  youth  of 
Nortli  Carolina.  She  still  devotes  her 
time  and  energies  to  helping  young  men 
and  women  prepare  themselves  for  the 
future.  Without  a  doubt  Dave  Hall  re- 
ceived from  his  mother  much  of  his 
indorii table  spirit  and  sense  of  devotion 
to  public  duty.  In  1959  his  mother  was 
selected  as  North  Carolina's  "M»ther  of 
the  Year." 

Mr  Speaker,  we  have  lost  an  able  col- 
league and  a  dedicated  public  servant. 
But  fUl  of  us  who  knew,  admired,  and 
loved  Davx  Hall  can  take  renewed 
strength  from  the  example  of  courage. 
devotion  to  duty,  and  unselfish  spirit  to 
public  service  that  he  has  left  behind. 

To  his  widow  and  three  small  daugh- 
ters, to  his  mother  and  the  other  ir.ern- 


bers  of  his  family,  and  to  the  countless 
hundreds  of  people  who  were  privileged 
to  call  him  friend,  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  on  this  sad  occasion.  May 
they  find  consolation  in  knowing  that 
Davx  Hall  lived  a  good  and  useful  Ufe 
in  Jhe  sei-vice  of  his  fellow  man. 

Though  sadness  reigns  in  the  hearts  of 
friends  when  they  must  take  leave  in  this 
life  from  a  fnend,  yet  death  does  not 
ring  down  the  final  curtain.  In  the 
words  of  the  poet: 

There  la  no  death  t  what  seema  so  Is  transi- 
tion; 

This  life  of  mortA]  breath 
Ls  but  a  suburb  of  the  Ufe  elyslaa. 

Wh'ise  portal  we  call  death. 

Mr.  KITCHIN  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  David  M.  Hall  has  saddened 
the  hearts  of  all  who  were  so  fortunate 
a.s  to  know  him  and  become  associated 
with  him.  His  courage  and  determina- 
tion should  be  a  challenge  to  all  men, 
young  and  old.  HLs  entire  life  was  filled 
with  adversity  but  this  never  deterred 
his  indomitable  spirit  and  his  persistent 
ambition  to  achieve  goals  that  are  sel- 
dom in  reach  of  capable  men  in  good 
healih. 

My  acquaintance  w^th  him  was  brief 
and  not  .s<,>  close  as  I  would  have  wished, 
but  contacts  with  him  left  no  doubt  In 
my  mind  as  to  his  keen  Intellect  and 
h;.s  unu.sual  abilities,  and  a  wisdom  far 
beyond  his  years. 

His  dedicated  service  to  his  State  and 
Nation  will  long  be  remembered  and  his 
colleagues  and  friends  will  miss  hira 
acutely. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  profound  sadness  that  I  nse  to  pay 
sincere  tribute  to  the  memory  of  my  Kood 
personal  friend  and  colleague,  David  M. 
Hall. 

Dave  Hall  was  a  man  of  unusual  char- 
acter— and  one  of  the  most  courageous 
men  I  have  ever  known.  He  was  a  para- 
plegic from  t)oyhood,  but  he  worked  his 
way  through  school  and  received  a  law 
degree  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  He  practiced  law  and  was  ac- 
tive in  his  home  town  of  Sylva.  N  C,  in 
all  community  affairs.  He  was  elected 
to  the  North  Carolina  State  Senate  in 
1955  where  he  did  an  outstanding  Job. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Dave  wd.«  con- 
fined to  a  wheel  chair  he  was  driven  by 
an  mdomitable  spirit  to  higher  and 
higher  goals  and  was  elected,  m  1958. 
by  the  good  people  of  North  Carolina's 
12th  District  to  represent  them  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Throughout  his  life  he  suffered  much 
and  went  through  many  hardshlp.s.  but 
was  always  pleasant,  a  regular  fellow, 
and  never  last  hi.-;  composure  Although 
he  underwent  two  major  operations  last 
spnn«{  and  an  operation  m  New  York 
last  fail  for  cancer,  he  was  planning 
to  run  a*:ain  for  the  nomination  to  re- 
turn to  Congress  from  his  district  and. 
until  the  time  of  hb  death,  exemplified 
Karle  Wilsfjn  Baker  s  poem.  "Courage  Is 
Pear  That  Has  Said  Its  Prayers." 

I  understand  that  my  good  friend 
D.^vE  Hall  had  undergone  more  than  200 
major  operations  during  his  life;  that 
on  more  than  one  of  these  occasions 
he  was  given  no  chance  to  recover. 
Neveitheleso.    through   his   own   strong 
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will  to  live  his  indomitable  spirit  and 
unwavering  courage  he  always  pulled 
through. 

Davi  Hall  won  the  admiration  of  his 
colleagues  oy  liis  determined  courage, 
the  nobilit.v  of  his  vision,  the  resource- 
fulness and  enthusiasrri  of  his  service  in 
the  House  of  Repre.sentatives  since  his 
election  to  'he  S6th  Congress.  His  pars- 
ing will  be  a  feicat  loss  to  North  Caro- 
lina and  to  the  Nation. 

He  was  strongly  recommended  by 
many  peop.e  throughout  western  North 
Carolina  to  be  chosen  the  young  man  of 
the  year,  on  a  national  ba.si.s.  for  1960, 
by  the  Jun;or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

May  his  nife  and  three  fine  daut;hters 
find  comfort  in  the  lasting  honor  and 
affection  of  his  friends,  of  which  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  thankful  and  better  for 
having  been  one. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentlenian  from  Ma,ssacliusetts  IMr. 
CONTE  I . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr,  Speaker,  along  with 
my  colleagies  of  North  Carolina,  it  is 
with  a  sense  of  irreplaceable  loss  and 
profound  regret  that  I  learned  of  the 
untimely  ceath  of  our  colleague  and 
friend,  the  Honorable  David  M  Hall. 
Certainly,  the  amazing  display  of  cour- 
age by  a  man  who  for  30  years  of  his 
young  life  nas  confined  to  a  wheelchair, 
is  something  which  could  not  but  fail 
to  be  a  powerful  source  of  inspiration  to 
all  who  know  him  Despite  a  crippling 
malady  he  undertook  with  inspiring 
faith  a  career  in  life  which  would  have 
taxed  the  strength  of  any  man  who  en- 
joyed health  as  an  initial  advantage 
Never  did  lie  display  despair  nor  did  he 
feel  that  life  was  futile  despite  the  fact 
he  suffered  from  a  F>ersistent  cancer  for 
which  he  had  to  undergo  surgery  200 
times.  Until  the  moment  he  was  com- 
pletely incapacitated  by  this  dread  dis- 
ease, he  carried  on  the  duties  and  dis- 
charged the  responsibilities  of  his  hiph 
office.  He  had  the  qualities  of  greatness 
exempUfiec  by  a  persistent  and  unyield- 
ing faith  in  the  future  which  led  him  to 
maintain  that  he  would  .seek  reelef^tion 

While  it  .s  true  that  he  shall  no  longei 
sit  with  tliis  body,  his  example  shall, 
certainly,  l)e  here  with  u.s  always. 

To  his  family,  1  offer  my  deepest  sym- 
pathies and  smcerest  condolences  in  the 
moment  of  bereavement 

Mr,  BONNER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  IMr. 
George  P    Muler  i. 

Mr  GEORGE  P  MILLER  Mr 
Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  to  serve 
on  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics with  David  M  Hall,  getting:  to 
know  him  early  m  his  membei-ship  in 
this  body  It  took  an  indomitable  will 
for  a  man  crippled  a>  he  was  to  reach 
Congre.ss.  I  think  the  high  respect  and 
regard  in  v  hich  he  was  held  in  his  home 
community  was  evidenced  yesterday  by 
the  Kieat  number  of  people  who  turned 
out  to  p>ay  their  respects  to  him.  1  was 
one  of  those  who  was  chosen  to  go  to 
Sylva,  N.C  ,  to  represent  his  colleagues 
in  this  bofiy  at  the  funeral.  Knowing 
Dave  Hall  and  seeing  the  group  that 
assembled  there  and  talking  to  hLs 
friends  and  neighbors  again  confirmed 


the  statement  I  have  made  of  this  fine 
man  who  commanded  the  respect  of  all 
who  knew  him.  I  want  to  extend  my 
sympathy  to  his  very  lovely  wife  and  to 
the  three  charming  daughters  that  he 
leaves  behind.  I  know  that  nothing 
that  is  said  here  can  assuage  their  grief, 
but  they  should  know  that  we  ui  the 
Hou.'^e  of  Representatives  do  sjTnpathize 
witli  tiiem 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  IMr. 
Brooks  1.  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  sadness  and  a  deep 
sense  of  personal  loss  that  I  arise  to 
eulogize  our  departed  comrade, 

David  Hall  was  a  member  of  our  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics.  In 
the  short  time  he  was  with  us.  we  on  the 
committee  grew  to  love  and  respect  him. 

He  had  a  gentle  di.sposiiion  and  a 
courage  which  surmounted  the  physical 
ailments  which  wracked  his  body.  He 
was  very  conscientious  in  his  work.  He 
tended  each  meeting  of  the  committee 
that  he  could  and.  when  he  had  to  ^o  to  a 
hosiptal  for  treatment,  as  he  did  from 
time  to  time  during  his  all  too  brief  stay 
with  us,  he  would  apnalogize  upon  his  re- 
turn for  his  absence. 

But  it  was  his  unquenchable  courage 
above  everything  else  tliat  impressed 
those  of  us  who  served  «ith  him  on  the 
committee. 

Something  occuired  shortly  before  his 
final  illness  which  will  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  measure  of  this  man  who,  thoush 
slight  in  stature  and  con.stantly  wracked 
with  pain,  had  an  indomitable  will  which 
drove  him  on  until  the  last,  determined 
to  do  his  best  to  represent  his  constitu- 
ency and  his  country  as  long  as  he  could 

The  National  Science  Foundation 
sponsored  a  trip  last  year  to  .Antarctica 
to  observe  the  progress  being  made  there 
in  scientific  research.  A.s  the  committee 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  science,  we 
were  invited  to  send  a  representative. 

David  Hall  heard  about  it  He  wanted 
to  go.  He  desperately  wanted  to  go.  This 
was  not  what  some  would  call  a  junket 
It  was  a  trip  to  a  cold  and  fear.some 
continent,  but  thi.";  man  who  could  not 
even  walk  was  ready  to  assay  the  perils 
of  this  forbidding  region  It  was  with 
great  reluctance  that  he  finally  gave  up 
the  idea.  It  was  not  lon^i  after  this  that 
he  went  to  New  York  for  the  operation 
vihich  was  soon  to  be  followed  by  his 
death. 

This.  then,  was  the  measure  of  the 
man  whose  passing  we  mourn.  He  was 
with  us  for  all  too  brief  a  moment  but 
we  who  grew  to  know  and  love  him  will 
always  treasure  his  memory 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Yoik  IMi. 
AnfusoI. 

Mr  ANFUSO  Mr  Speaker,  the  derah 
of  my  friend  and  colleague  David  McKee 
Hall,  the  distinguished  Representative 
from  North  Carolina,  took  something 
vital  out  of  me  just  as  it  left  empty  a 
seat  in  this  Congress  which  can  never 
again  be  filled  by  a  man  of  his  great 
heart,  mind,  and  energy.  In  the  short 
period  he  served  here,  he  demonstrated  a 


talent  and  a  sense  of  justice  which  made 
older  men  bow  to  his  wisdom.  This 
Congress  and  this  country  would  have 
been  greater  in  the  esteem  of  the  world 
had  he  longer  lived 

I  was  honored  to  serve  with  him  on 
the  committee  on  .science  and  astro- 
nautics. I  was  elated  when  he  volun- 
teered, in  spite  of  his  handicap  which 
certainly  did  not  deter  h;s  ambition  and 
drive,  to  accompany  me  last  fall  to  the 
London  conference  of  the  International 
Astronautica!  Federation,  He  was  wor- 
ried then  that  the  Communists  were  in- 
filtratinp  the  international  scientific  a.s- 
sociations,  that  they  would  eventually 
get  control  of  them  and  use  them  for 
their  own  propaganda  purposes. 

Accordingly,  he  worked  diligently  with 
members  of  the  American  delegation  and 
other  free-world  delegations  for  proper 
ground  rules  and  efiective  regulations. 
His  efTort";  were  succe.ssful.  as  were  all  of 
the  projects  he  undertook  m  committee. 
I  am  so  proud  of  his  record  that  I  am 
going  to  request  that  the  leport  on  the 
London  astronautical  conference,  which 
I  am  about  to  file  be  dedicated  to  our  late 
colleague  David  M    H.\ll. 

Althouch  Congressman  Hall  was  con- 
fined to  a  wheelchair  since  the  age  of  15 
and  went  through  some  200  operations, 
he  had  great  strength,  character,  and 
moral  and  physical  stamiiia  which  en- 
abled him  to  achieve  great  success  He 
studied  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  received  an  LL.B  degree  from 
Its  law  school  in  1948.  He  was  a  suc- 
ce.s-sful  attorney  and  farmer.  He  ."-erved 
as  a  member  of  the  Noith  Carolina  State 
Senate,  and  was  for  several  years  a 
member  of  the  State  board  of  water  com- 
missioners. Tlien  came  the  crowning 
moment  of  his  successful  though  brief 
career,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  86th 
Congress  and  took  his  seat  here  just  a 
year  ago  on  January  3,  1959 

To  achieve  all  this  m  the  face  of  such 
handicap  requires  an  indomitable  spirit 
and  character  All  of  us  who  were  privi- 
leeed  to  know  him  and  to  work  with  him 
readily  recognized  the  great  strength  of 
his  character.  I  know  that  he  left  an  in- 
delible mark  on  me.  and  I  shall  always 
cherish  my  association  with  him 

He  mairied  the  most  wonderful  and 
understanding  woman  in  the  world,  who 
was  a  great  source  of  comfort  and  in.spi- 
ration  to  him.  Sarah  Hall  is  the  m.other 
of  his  three  lovely  daughters :  Ann.  ape 
1 1 :  Allison,  ape  9:  and  Hannah,  age  5.  I 
know  that  his  great  deeds,  his  wonderful 
name,  his  dauntless  character  will  for- 
ever serve  as  a  consolation  m  their  oays 
of  great  bereavement 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  think  of  no  more 
apt  prayer  on  this  occasion  than  the 
famous  prayer  of  peace  by  St.  Piancis 
of  Assisi : 

Lird  make  me  an  instrument  of  Thv 
pe.uc  Where  there  is  hatred,  let  me  sow- 
love  Where  there  is  injury,  pardon  Where 
there  is  doubt,  faith.  Where  there  Is  despair, 
hope  Where  there  is  darkness,  light. 
Where  there  is  saddness,  Joy.  O  divine 
Father,  grant  that  I  may  not  so  much  seek 
to  be  consoled,  as  to  cons<.)le;  to  be  under- 
stood, as  to  understand:  to  be  loved,  as  to 
love:    for    it    is    in    giving    that    we    receive. 
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It  Li  pardoning  that  we  are  pardoned.    It  Is 
In  dying  that  we  are   born  to  eternal  Ule. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to   the   gentleman   from   Indiana    I  Mr. 

ROUSCH.  I 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  those 
of  us  here  in  this  Congress  who  became 
a«iiialnted  with  David  Hall  I  believe  the 
feeling  is  that  we  regret  we  had  not 
known  him  sooner.  He  was  one  of  those 
persons  who  possessed  certain  hij^h  qual- 
ities which  make  a  profound  and  lasting 
impression  on  our  lives. 

He  suffered  from  a  physical  afBiction 
which  in  itself  would  have  been  an  in- 
surmountable obstacle  tomcat  of  us.  But 
not  to  D.WE.  This  physical  disability 
proved  to  be  no  obstacle  to  his  tenacious 
spirit,  nor  to  his  keen  and  alert  mind, 
nor  did  it  dampen  his  fine  and  lively 
sense  of  humor. 

I  sat  beside  Dave  during  our  commit- 
tee hearings  and  was  thus  permitted  to 
a  greater  share  of  contact  with  these  fine 
qualities  than  most  of  my  colleagues.  I 
am  grateful  that  I  had  that  experience 
lor  my  own  life  was  enriched  by  it. 

I  know  David  will  be  missed  by  his 
family.  They  should  know  that  we  share 
their  sorrow.  Our  prayer  is  that  God 
wUl  sustain  them  and  comfort  them  and 
that  He  will  give  our  country  more  men 
like  David  Hall. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 

SlSKl. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr,  Speaker,  Dave  Hall 
was  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman. 
He  waa  a  very  dedicated  man.  I  was 
particularly  impressed  last  spring  with 
the  fact  that  during  some  rather  impor- 
tant hearings  he  specifically  arranged 
fw  his  treatment  out  at  the  hospital 
to  come  at  a  time  in  the  morning  which 
would  permit  him  to  rush  back  to  the 
ccmunittee.  Day  after  day  he  went  to 
the  hospital  early,  took  his  treatment. 
and  rushed  back  at  a  great  deal  of  pain 
and  effort  on  his  part  to  do  the  things 
which  he  believed  he  should  be  doing. 
He  was  truly  a  dedicated  servant  of 
the  people.  Certainly  his  State  and  the 
Nation  have  lost  a  great  man  in  the 
passing  of  Dave  Hall. 

I  extend  to  his  wife  and  to  his  chil- 
dren my  deepest  sympathy.  May  his 
deeds  sustain  them  in  this  time  of  trial. 
Mr.  BONNER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Santangelo]. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  saddened  on  Saturday  when  I 
learned  the  news  that  our  colleague, 
David  M.  Hall,  had  been  called  to  his 
final  and  eternal  reward.  During  the 
short  period  of  time  that  David  Hall 
served  in  Congress,  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  talking  to  him.  of  exchanging  stories 
and  getting  to  know  him.  He  was  a 
man  of  indomitable  courage  and  under- 
standing. Despite  an  affliction  which 
confined  him  to  a  wheelchair  since  the 
age  of  15,  he  lived  a  full  life.  Prom  his 
wheelchair  he  ran  his  service  station, 
sold  automobiles,  earned  a  law  degree; 
he  went  to  Raleigh.  N.C..  as  a  State  sena- 


tor, practiced  law  and  ultimately  won  a 
seat  in  Congress. 

Those  who  have  suffered  illnes.'ses  and 
long  confinement  can  appreciate  the 
courage  and  Idomitable  will  which  he 
possessed.  H^  submitted  to  over  200 
major  operations  during  a  lifetime  of 
42  years.  He  never  flinched  nor  did  he 
waiver.  He  was  cheerful  and  was  look- 
ing forv.-ard  to  coming  back  to  the  87th 
Congress  as  a  Congressman  I.  for  one. 
was  the  beneficiary  of  his  humanity  and 
understanding.  Last  year,  when  I  sud- 
denly was  compelled  to  rush  to  Bethesda 
Hospital  and  was  being  transiwrted 
through  the  corridors  for  X-rays,  David 
Hall  was  there  for  treatment  and  met 
me  and  a.sked  me  about  my  problem. 
When  he  reco^n'zed  that  I  had  hurr^.edly 
come  to  the  hospital,  he  wheeled  himself 
along  the  corridors  in  his  wheelchair 
and  purchased  for  me  at  his  own  co.st 
toothpaste,  a  toothbrush  and  a  comb  and 
brush  to  make  my  confinement  a  little 
more  comfortable.  He  was  a  man  who, 
despite  his  own  troubles,  took  time  out 
to  give  comfort  to  another  person  in  dis- 
tress. His  humanity  matched  his  cour- 
age and  I  shall  mi.vs  him. 

I  extend  my  heartfelt  condolences  to 
his  widow  and  his  three  children,  who 
have  lost  a  loving  mate  and  an  mspira- 
tional  father. 

CENERAI    LKAVT  rn  EXTEND  RrMARKS 

Mr.  BONNER  Mr  Speaker.  I  a^k 
urianimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  peraiitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  on 
the  life  and  character  of  our  late  col- 
league, the  Honorable  David  M.  Hall. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  RAYBURN.  Mr  Speaker,  we  all 
join  with  the  family  and  friends  of  David 
M.  Hall.  We  all  admired  him  for  his 
fortitude  in  his  long  suffering,  which  he 
bore  with  great  bravery.  He  was  a  good 
and  fine  man. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  death,  as  al- 
ways, leaves  us  a  little  .saddened  and 
especially  so  when  it  takes  from  our 
midst  a  loved  and  che'-ished  colleague. 

The  passing  of  our  friend  and  fellow 
public  servant.  David  M.  H.\ll,  reminds  us 
vividly  of  his  unselfish  self-sacrificing 
years  of  service  to  his  district  and  the 
people  of  these  United  States. 

Although  his  freedom  of  movement 
was  impeded  by  affliction  for  many  years, 
he  was  never  known  to  be  other  than  a 
smiling,  earnest,  and  sincere  worker,  in 
every  field  of  endeavor. 

His  kindness  and  consideration  for 
others  was  as  much  a  part  of  him  as  his 
very  hfe  itself. 

I  extend  my  heartfelt  condolences  to 
his  t)€reaved  wife  and  three  minor 
children.  His  life  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
the  heaUng  balm  that  wiU  inspire  them 
to  continue  on  in  the  path  he  cut  so  clear, 
honest,  efflcient.  and  true. 

A  real  American  has  left  our  midst.  In 
his  memory  we  will  be  Americans — all  of 
us. 

Mr.  LTBONATL  Mr  Speaker,  we  lost 
a  young  man  of  great  courage  in  the 


passir.T  of  Rij^flietitative  D^vrt)  M  Hml. 
His  lliiKence.  trrtegritv.  and  «;inceriiy  will 
always  be  a  living  example  to  all  the 
Member?  of  th**  Ccnrres.*;.  He  was  dc- 
vjtcd  to  his  Sta':^  country  and  family 

A  bone  infection  menaced  him  th'-ough 
life  but.  as  a  true  Roman  "gladiator,  he 
iipv^T  faltered  in  his  honest  quest  to  serve 
tlio  Republic.  Like  the  bn^ve  man  he 
wa.s,  Mr.  Hall  never  flinched  before  the 
physical  dangers  that  beset  him — hun- 
dreds of  surgical  operations  did  not 
quench  the  flame  of  a  promising  political 
career. 

lie  struggled  throughout  his  life  to 
accomplish  the  Impossible — from  a 
wheelchair  at  an  early  age,  he  managed 
a  ^as  ."^tation.  sold  autos,  was  graduated 
from  la'.v  school,  and  served  as  State 
senator,  reaching  the  heights  of  his  am- 
bition as  a  Member  of  Congres.s,  January- 
1959. 

The  Hou.se  has  lost  one  of  its  keen 
uitellects.  He  was  a  quiet  and  gentle  in- 
dividual who.  in  spite  of  his  physical 
trials,  wa-s  kind  and  considerate  of  the 
feelmg-s  and  interests  of  otliers.  He  was 
conscientious  and  devoted  to  his  work, 
both  in  committee  hearings  and  House 
.sessions.  He  had  great  faith  in  God  and 
man 

To  his  bereaved  and  loving  wife.  Sarah, 
and  his  devoted  children,  Sarah  Anne, 
10  .  Edith  Allison,  9 .  and  Hannah  McKee, 
4,  I  extend  my  heartfelt  condolences  and 
pray  that  our  Heavenly  Father  give  them 
strength  to  bear  this  great  sadness,  and 
bless  his  Christian  soul.  He  gave  un- 
selfishly and  courageously  of  himself  to 
others  to  the  very  end. 

Mr  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
with  deep  sorrow  and  sadness  that  I 
learned  of  the  untimely  passing  last 
Friday  of  our  friend  and  colleague, 
Hon.  David  M.  Hall,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  tlie  12th  District  of  North 
Carohna. 

Mr.  Hall  came  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  the  youngest  Member  of 
the  delegation  from  the  State  of  North 
Carolina.  By  his  abihty,  his  sincerity, 
and  his  devotion  to  duty  he  endeared 
himself  not  only  to  his  friends  and  con- 
stituents at  home,  but  to  his  colleagues 
and  a.ssociaLes  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  was  my  pleasure  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  him  immediately 
upon  his  election  to  this  body,  and  I  wa.s 
privileged  to  know  him  better  as  time 
pa.-^ed  by 

It  wa-s  an  inspiration  to  serve  witli  liim 
in  this  body.  He  will  be  greatly  missed 
by  all  of  us  who  knew  and  served  with 
him.  Mrs.  Flynt  joiiis  me  in  extending 
our  heartfelt  sj-mpathy  to  Mrs.  Hall  and 
their  three  daughters. 

Mr.  OLIVER.  Mr  Speaker,  Dave 
Hall,  our  able  and  distinguLshed  col- 
league, was  a  neighbor  of  mine.  Our 
ofBces  are  located  directly  across  the  cor- 
ridor from  each  other. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  firsthand  knowl- 
edge that  I  can  pay  thus  sincere  tribute 
to  one  of  the  most  courageous,  conscien- 
tious and  capable  Members  of  this  body 
with  whom  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
serve. 
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It  Is  my  j  jdpment  that,  If  Dave  had 
been  spared  by  o'jt  Devine  Providence, 
indeed  in  a  r^latlvelj'  few  years  he  would 
have  become  one  of  the  leaders  of  this 
body. 

His  capac  ty  for  work  without  stint 
or  thought  of  his  own  physical  well- 
being,  his  courage  to  rise  above  the 
physical  fruilties  which  m'ost  have 
strained  his  stamina  far  beyond  the 
limits  imaginable  for  those  of  us  who, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  are  not  physically 
handicapped;  his  gentleness  of  disposi- 
tion, always  displayed  even  under  the 
most  trying  conditions;  his  determina- 
tion and  fortitude  to  take  a  position  and 
stay  with  it,  regardless  of  pres.sure:  and, 
his  willingness  to  help  any  and  all  who 
solicited  his  cooperation,  express  rather 
inadequately  the  many  wholesome  facets 
of  his  personality  and  chajactcr  which 
impressed  thcm.sel\es  upon  me  as  we 
would  meet  daily  in  the  pursuit  of  our 
congressional  duties. 

His  Nation,  State,  and  district  have 
lost  a  great  public  .-errant.  We  have  all 
lost  a  friendly  and  capable  colleague.  I 
have  lost  a  t^ood  neighbor. 

To  his  family.  I  extend  this  expression 
of  my  smcerest  condolences.  Mrs.  Hall 
and  Sarah,  Edith,  and  Hannah,  you 
have  my  d':>ppest  sj-mpathy.  May  God 
bless  you  in  this  hour  of  your  great 
bereavement. 

Mr.  HECHLER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  jo;n  With  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  a  man  vith  a  great  heart  and 
Indomitable  courage,  our  departed 
fri^^nd,  the  Honorable  DAV^D  A.  Hall. 

Dave  s  entu-e  hte  revealed  his  courage 
It  every  turn.  He  strueglod  to  gain  a 
good  education,  to  secure  a  law  degree, 
to  advance  in  politics,  and  finally  to 
make  a  record  as  an  outstanding  fresh- 
man Member  of  thL«  body. 

He  was  ea-sy  to  pet  t-o  know.  I  recall 
our  first  meetinq:  when  we.  as  freshmen 
do,  reviewed  with  each  other  our  ex- 
periences during  the  1958  campaign.  I 
marveled  at  some  of  the  campaign  ex- 
ploits of  this  fine  rian,  who  worked  so 
hard  in  Retting  out  to  meet  the  people 
despite  the  fact  he  was  confined  to  a 
wheelchair. 

Tlien  85  a  c-ollearue  on  the  Hou.se 
Committee  en  Science  and  A.stronaut:cs, 
Dave  Hall  showed  his  true  mettle  by  the 
avid  manner  in  which  he  plunged  into 
new  and  deep  subject  matter,  his  pene- 
trating questioning  of  witnesses,  and  his 
dedication  to  hi.«:  country  In  his  desire 
to  see  cur  Nation  develop  a  powerful 
missile  and  space  program. 

Finally,  there  was  another  richly  hu- 
man quality  about  Dave  Hall  that  none 
of  us.  his  friends,  will  ever  forget.  No 
matter  how  trying  mast  have  been  the 
physical  d.fficu]ties  which  he  suffered,  I 
have  never  met  or  seen  Dave  without  ex- 
periencing the  glow  of  enUiusiasm  which 
emanated  from  him.  He  had  a  hearty 
laugh  and  a  wonderful  sense  of  hiraif^r 
He  gave  a  lift  to  everyone  he  saw.  He 
made  us  all  feel  bigger  than  we  are. 

Along  with  my  colleagues.  I  will  miss 
DA\^D  H.^LL.     His  passing  is  a  great  loss 
to  the  Hou.«^>  of  Repre.«entatives,  to  the 
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state   of   North   Carolina,   and   to   the 
Nntion. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
as  are  saddened  at  the  loss  of  David  Hall. 
Our  hearts  go  out  to  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters in  their  hour  of  grief. 

Althouph  I  did  not  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  a  close  friendship  with  Dave  Hall,  I 
am  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  this  man 
who  swam  against  the  tide  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  and  conquered  adversity 
at  every  turn  in  the  road  to  pet  himself 
educated,  established  in  the  practice  of 
law,  and  elected  by  his  fellow  citizens 
to  represent  them  in  this,  the  greatest 
lef^islative  body  on  the  earth. 

My  only  opportunity  to  observe  the 
work  of  Dave  Hall  w  as  during  the  course 
of  our  service  together  on  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee.  I  was  im- 
pressed at  the  outset  by  his  keen  in- 
terest, his  thorough  preparation  for  com- 
mittee meetings  and  hearings,  and  his 
ability  to  firmly  grasp  the  intricacies  of 
a  difficult  problem.  He  was  an  able  and 
a  dedicated  man. 

Dave  Halls  achievements  should 
prove  a  valuable  lesson  to  all  of  us  who 
have  at  some  time  in  our  lives  thought 
we  had  a  problem  too  difficult  to  sur- 
mount. We  have  seen,  in  him,  what  a 
.stcut  heart  and  a  desire  to  conquer  ad- 
versity could  accomplish. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  learned  of  the  death 
of  our  colleague,  the  Honorable  David 
Hall,  of  Nor  til  Carolina. 

During  the  1  year  that  he  was  per- 
mitted to  serve  m  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives he  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
on  the  floor,  for  he  quickly  became  aware 
that  only  by  such  attendance  could  he 
keep  abreast  of  legislation  and  learn  the 
procedures  by  which  the  House  conducts 
its  business.  It  was  during  the  long  days 
of  the  last  session  that  I  came  to  know 
him  and  the  courage  and  p>erseverance 
that  enabled  him  to  overcome  the  enor- 
mou.<!  handicaps  that  beset  his  life. 

Had  he  lived  I  know  that  David  Hall 
would  have  been  an  outstanding  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  a  splendid  Represent- 
ative of  the  12th  Congressional  District 
of  North  Carolina. 

I  extend  my  sympathy  to  his  widow 
and  the  three  daughters  who  survive  him. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  knew 
Dave  Hall  from  tlie  days  when  he  was 
a  student  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  which  is  located  in  my  home 
town  of  Chapel  Hill.  Everybody  who 
knew  D^ve  in  his  student  days  admired 
him  for  his  courage  in  the  face  of  crush- 
in?  physical  disabilities  and  for  hi^j  keen 
and  inquiring  mind.  After  receiving  his 
law  degree  in  1948.  Dave  returned  to 
liis  home  community  and  engaged  in  tlie 
practice  of  law  and  also  in  farming  op- 
erations, two  strenuous  pursuits  which 
would  tr.x  the  strength  of  a  person  in 
robust  health. 

David  Hall's  tenure  of  office  here  was 
relatively  brief,  but  already-  he  had  made 
his  mark  and  earned  tlie  resjiect  and 
admiration  of  his  colleagues  in  this  body 
and  in  the  committee  where  he  so  ably 
served.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautic?,  an 


appropriate  assignment.  It  seems  to  me, 
for  a  young  man  who  felt  a  keen  in- 
terest in  the  opening  up  of  a  new  world. 
He  was  devoted  and  dedicated  to  his 
committee  work  and  to  it  he  brought 
a  fine  and  understanding  intellect. 

We  know  that  since  boyhood  Dave  had 
suffered  from  a  bone  infection  which 
necessitated  his  undergoing  more  than 
200  operations.  Through  these  ordeals 
he  emerged  with  his  fighting  spirit  still 
intact,  exemplifying  the  theme  of  the 
old  ballad  of  Sir  Andrew  Barton,  which 
runs: 

ni  b'Jt  lie  down  and  bleed  a  while. 
And  then  I'll  rise  and   fight  again. 

Dave  always  rose  and  fought  again, 
and  even  after  this  last  surgical  ordeal 
he  was  confident  that  he  could  continue 
his  career  and  return  to  these  HaUs. 
Since  courage  was  the  foundation  stone 
of  Dave's  life  and  career,  the  following 
quotation  from  Seneca  seems  to  provide 
a  fitting  epitaph  to  our  colleague,  who 
never  gave  m  to  the  vicissitudes  of  Ufe 
but  rose  above  them  in  a  fashion  that 
sliould  be  a  lesson  and  inspiration  to  us 
all: 

Now  haa  my  valor  borne  me  to  the  stars, 
and   to   the  gods   themselveE. 

To  Dave's  family — his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, his  mother,  and  his  brother  and 
sisters — I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy 
in  their  great  bereavement  and  express 
the  hope  that  the  fine  m.onument  of 
Dave's  Ufe  and  works  will  comfort  and 
sustain  them  in  their  hour  of  loss. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  House  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Hon.  David  McKee  Hall  whose  re- 
cent untimely  death  deprived  this  House 
and  our  country  of  the  services  of  a  de- 
voted and  outstanding  public  servant.  I 
felt  a  particularly  close  relationship  to 
David  Hall  because  he  and  I  came  to 
Congress  together  as  new  Members  at 
the  bertnning  of  the  1st  session  of  the 
86th  Congress  suid  were  assigned  to- 
gether to  the  new  CtMnmittee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics.  Prc«n  that  common 
bond  I  came  to  know  him  as  a  man  of 
unusual  attainments  and  great  courage. 
In  the  work  of  our  committee  he  proved 
himself  to  be  a  keen  student,  an  indus- 
trious and  able  worker,  and  the  possessor 
of  a  sound  analytic  judgment  which  en- 
abled him  to  cut  to  the  heart  of  a  matter 
and  to  emerge  with  a  reasoned  decision 
on  any  of  the  complex  problems  with 
which  we  were  presented. 

The  fortitude  he  had  shown  throuch- 
out  his  life  from  the  time  he  was  stricken 
With  the  crippling  ailment  which  eventu- 
ally ref^ulted  in  his  passing  from  us 
showed  clearly  in  his  all  too  sliort  career 
as  a  Member  of  this  House.  He  was  a 
man  of  indomitable  courage  and  strong 
conviction.  It  took  such  a  man  to  sur- 
mount his  great  physical  handicap  and 
to  become  the  educated  statesman  and 
wonderful  husband  and  father  that  he 
v.-as.  Tliose  traits  were  the  hallmark  of 
his  short  tenure  as  the  Flepresentatlve  of 
the  12th  Congressional  District  of  North 
Carolina.  I  had  occasion  to  observe 
mrtrv  times  that  even  though  David  Hall 
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might  stand  alone  in  his  convictions  on 
a  particular  issue  that  fact  did  not  deter 
him.  Once  having  reached  such  a  con- 
viction on  the  basis  of  his  moral  and 
intellectual  judgments,  he  was  able  to 
withstand  the  pressures  exerted  by  other 
forces  and  to  stand  firm  for  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  right.  Although  his 
voice  might  be  the  only  one  raised  to 
voice  a  "nay"  on  some  issue  before  us, 
that  "nay"  was  clearly  heard  and  carried 
with  it  the  assurance  that  he  had  not 
been  distracted  from  his  duty  as  he  saw 
it. 

Withal.  Dave  Hall  was  a  warmly  hu- 
man and  a  lovable  man.  His  keen  sen.>e 
of  humor  and  his  engagmg  personality 
endeared  him  to  all  of  us  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  work  with  him  and  to 
know  him  as  a  friend.  Hls  leavening 
presence  on  our  committee  will  be  sorely 
missed.  His  unique  courage  will  not 
soon  be  equaled  in  our  midst.  His  in- 
domitable spirit  will  never  find  a  re- 
placement among  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  even  more 
than  we  mourn  David  Halls  passing 
here,  his  lovely  wife  and  daughters  and 
his  many  friends  at  home  m  North  Caro- 
lina will  share  the  sweet  soitow  of  his 
memory.  Mrs.  Moeller  and  I  extend  our 
hearts  and  our  prayers  to  them  in  the 
sure  knowledge  that  the  overpowering 
love  of  the  Almighty  Father  of  us  all  will 
bring  them  the  solace  they  need  and  the 
courage  to  carry  on  in  the  unwavering 
pattern  that  he  set  for  them. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  came 
to  know  David  H.\ll  early  in  the  86th 
Congress  through  relatives  of  his  in  my 
own  congressional  district  who  are  per- 
sonal friends. 

I  admired  him  for  his  philosophy  of 
government,  and  for  his  great  personal 
courage.  Had  his  career  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  not  been  cut  short,  I  am 
sure  it  would  have  been  a  brilliant  one. 

The  world  is,  I  believe,  better  for  David 
Hall's  example.  His  State  and  con- 
gressional district  are  better  because  of 
his  having  lived  there.  I  am  sure  that 
I  am  better  because  of  having  known 
hum. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  '  H.  Res, 
434) ,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Hou.'ie  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able David  M.  H.\ll.  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  12  Members 
of  the  House,  with  such  Members  of  the 
Senate  as  may  be  Joir.ed,  be  appointed  to 
attend  the  funeral 

Resolved.  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
House  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  and 
that  the  necessary  expenses  in  connection 
therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House. 

Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  funeral  committee  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:    Mr.   Cooley,   Mr.   Barden.   Mr. 


E>uRiiAM,  Mr.  Bonner,  Mr.  George  P. 
Miller.  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr  Fountain, 
Mr.  Jonas.  Mr.  Kjtchin,  Mr.  Lennon,  Mr. 
Scott,    and    Mr.  Whitener. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  balance  of 
the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
the   House   do   now   adjourn. 

The  resolution  was  aereed  to 


ADJOURNMENT 

Accordingly  -at  12  oclrjck  and  29  min- 
utes pm  '  the  House  adjourned  until 
tomorrow.  Tue.sday,  February  2.  1960,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communication.^,  were  taken  from 
the  Speakers  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

1743  A  letter  trom  the  Governor,  Parm 
Credr  Administration,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  pr'  posed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to 
amend  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933  to  pro- 
vide for  Increased  representation  by  regional 
banks  for  cooperatives  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Central  Bank  for  Coopera- 
tives";   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1744  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Selective 
Service  System,  transmitting  the  Ninth  An- 
nua: Report  of  the  operations  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  for  the  f\.scal  year  ending 
June  30,  1959.  pursuant  t-o  the  Universal 
Military  Traininj?  and  Service  Act,  as 
amended,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

1745  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  effect  the  payment  of  cer- 
tain claims  again-st  the  Unified  .States";  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

1746  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  the  use  of  contractor- 
furnished  drawings  for  procurement  pur- 
poses by  the  Depaj-tment  of  the  Navy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operaticms. 

1747  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  transmlt- 
tins  the  IO»h  .\nr;ual  Report  on  operations 
of  the  General  Services  Administration  for 
the  fiscal  year  1959.  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
152,  81st  Congress:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government   Operations. 

1748.  A  letter  from  the  Manag^r.g  Director. 
District  of  Columbia  Armory  Board,  trans- 
mitting the  12th  Annual  Report  and  Finan- 
cial -Statement  of  the  EUstrlct  of  Columbia 
Armory  B<:)ard  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1959.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  605, 
80th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

1749  A  letter  from  the  vice  president,  the 
Chesapeake  k  Potomac  Telephone  Co.,  trans- 
mitting a  statement  of  rece:pt«  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Tele- 
phone Co.  for  1959,  pursuant  to  chapter 
1628,  Acts  of  Congress  1904;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1750.  A  letter  from  the  president,  Potomac 
ETIectrlc  Power  Co.,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  balance  sheet  of  the  Potomac  Electric 
Power  Co  as  of  December  31.  1959.  filed  with 
the  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  pursuant  to  the  act  of 
March  4.  1913  (37  Stat.  979 1:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


1751.  A  letter  from  the  administrator. 
General  ServiceB  Administration,  trans- 
mitting the  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States  on  records  proposed  for  dis- 
posal under  the  law;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

1752  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
authorize  grants-in-aid  to  universities,  hos- 
pitals, laboratories,  and  other  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions to  strengthen  their  programs  of 
research  and  research  training  in  sciences 
related  to  health";  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1753  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  a 
summary  of  certain  contracts  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  fiscal  year 
1959,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  June  4,  1936 
(49  Stat.  1458.  ii69):  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1754.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
the  law  relating  to  mining  leases  on  tribal 
Indian  lands  and  Federal  lands  within  In- 
dian reservations";  to  the  comnriittee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

1755.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  US. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmitting 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  VS.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  for  1959.  pursuant  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954;  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  KUitnic  Energy. 

1756  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed l^lslatlon  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  sections  871 
and  3056,  to  provide  penalties  for  threats 
against  the  successors  to  the  Presidency  and 
to  authorize  their  protection  by  the  Secret 
Service";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1757.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, transmitting  a  report  with  respect  to 
positions  in  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation in  grades  16,  17,  and  18  of  the  general 
schedule  of  the  Classlflcation  Act  of  1949  as 
amended,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  854,  84th 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
smd  Civil  Service. 

1758  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting the  General  Services  Administration's 
report  on  positions  compensated  under  au- 
thority of  Public  Law  623.  84th  Congress, 
during  calendar  year  1969,  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  864,  84th  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1759  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  as 
amended,  to  permit  conveyances  and  gr.TJits 
to  States,  counties,  municipalities  or  other 
duly  constituted  political  subdivisions  of 
States  of  Interests  In  real  property  which  are 
needed  for  an  authorized  widening  of  a  pub- 
lic street,  highway  or  alley,  and  for  other 
purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worlts. 

1760.  A  letter  from  the  Adniinistrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled 
"A  bill  to  repeal  that  part  of  the  act  of 
March  2,  1889,  as  amended,  which  requires 
that  grantors  furnish,  free  of  all  expenses 
to  the  Government,  all  requisite  abstracts, 
ofDclal  certificates  and  evidences  of  title"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1761.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
December  29,  1959,  submittinK  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Il- 
lustration, on  Great  Lakes  Harbors  study- 
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Interim  report  on  Detroit  River.  Trenton 
Channel,  Mich.,  requested  by  the  resolutions 
of  the  Committees  on  Public  Works,  US. 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 
adopted  May  18,  1956,  June  27,  1956  and  July 
29,  1955.  respectively  (H  Doc  No  319);  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  one  illu.=  tratlon 

1762.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
October  9.  1959.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  Illus- 
trations, on  an  interim  report  on  Alabama- 
Coosa  Rivers,  Ala  and  Ga  This  report  Is  In 
response  to  an  Item  in  the  Public  Works  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1956.  approved  July  15.  1955 
(H  Doc.  No.  320);  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
Illustrations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PU'B- 
LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUmON.S 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  H  R  4786  A  bill  to  restore 
to  Cheyenne  R'.ver  Sioux  tribf.l  owners;. :p 
certain  land  located  in  I^Tsey  Osunty.  S 
Dak.;  with  amendment  '  Kept  No  1232  i  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  Uie  Whole  HoUise 
on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  MACK  of  Illmoig;  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  C'lmmerce  H  R  6462 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act,  as  amended,  so  n-s  u-  provide  '.  >r  certain 
payments  fijr  the  relief  and  rehabilitation 
of  needy  victims  of  Nazi  ffersecutiun.  and  for 
other  purposes;  wlti:iuut  ameridment  (Re[>t 
No.  1233).  Referred  to  the  C->mm:ttee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  St-ite  of  the  Union. 

Mr  HALETT:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H  R  8234.  A  bin  to  donate 
to  the  Nez  Perce  'ir'.be  of  Id.iho  approxi- 
mately 11  25  acres  of  Federal  land  In  Idaho 
County,  Idaho;  with  amendment  '  Rept  N  > 
1234).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PLTBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  nile  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  mtroduced  and 
severally  referrt-d  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr   ADDONIZIO: 

H.  H  10042  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
R«ve:.uc  Code  of  1954  tn  allow  an  individual 
to  deduct,  f or  inosune-tax  purposes,  the  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  him  f>ir  transportation  to 
and  from  work;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr   ASPIN.MJL: 

H  R  10043.  A  bill  to  amend  the  CSvil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Art.  as  amended.  U->  provide 
annuities  for  surviving  spouses  without  de- 
duction from  original  ai.i.uilles  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service 

H  R.  10044.  A  bill  t.)  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  pr   vide  tor   tlie  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr   BUCKLEY: 

H.R.  10045  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  better  facilities  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  customs  and  immi- 
gration laws,"  to  increase  the  am.ounts  au- 
thorized U-)  t>e  expended,  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr  DENT: 

HJl,  10046  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic   Compensation   ol   certain   officers   and 


employees  of  the  Federal  Gi^vernment.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr  DINGELL; 
H  R.  10047  A  bill  to  authorize  a  4-yeaj 
program  of  Federal  assistance  to  States  and 
communities  to  enable  them  to  Increase  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary  school  con- 
struction; to  the  Conirr..ttee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr  EVINS: 
HR  10048  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  strengthen  inde- 
pendent competitive  enterprise,  by  providing 
for  fair  competitive  acts,  practices,  and 
methods  of  competition,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R.  10049.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act  to  provide  for  prior  notification 
and  suspension  of  certain  acquisitions,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Coniniittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
H  R.  10050  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  and 
investigation  by  the  Movmt  Rushmore  Na- 
tional Memorial  Commission;  to  the  Com- 
niutee  on  House  Administration. 
By  M.-s  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
HR  ibuSl.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
Uihrnei.t  ...r  a  national  sliowcase  of  the  arts 
and  Silences  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
e:. courage  young  American  artists  and 
scientists;  to  authorize  the  holding  of  an 
International  Olympiad  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences  on  a  biennial  basis  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  thus  to  enhance  the  pros- 
pects of  a  durable  peace;  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GROSS: 
H.R.  10052.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Legion 
of  Guardsmen,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dlciarv. 

By  Mr  HOEVEN: 
HR   10053    A  bill  to  provide  for  a  payment- 
In-kind  program  for  corn,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr    UOLiriELD: 
H  R  10054.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pres- 
pi.iat. on  by  the  United  States  to  the  people 
i.f   M'^-x:co  of   a  monument  commemorating 
the    iS'Jih   anniversary  of  the  independence 
oi    Mexico,    and    for    other    purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr   HOLLAND: 
H  R   10055    A    bill    to   adjust    the  rates  of 
l).'ws;c    compensation    of    certain   oflQcers    and 
employees  of   the  Federal   Goverr^nent.   and 
for    otiier    purposes:    to   the    Committee    on 
Po6t  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HR  10056  A  blU  to  require  an  act  of  Con- 
gres,s  for  public  land  withdrawals  In  excess  of 
5  OOO  .icres  in  the  aggregate  for  any  project  or 
facllitv  of  any  dep,iriment  or  agency  ol  the 
Government,  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insuliir  Affairs 

HR  10057.  A  bUl  to  study  the  use  of  con- 
servation programs  to  provide  healthful  out- 
d>vir  training  for  young  men  and  to  estab- 
lish a  pilot  Youth  Conservation  Corps;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H  R  10058.  A  bill  authorizing  bank  protec- 
tion and  channel  m.ilntenance  of  the  Sacra- 
mento River.  Calif  ,  In  the  Interest  of  flood 
control,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mrs  KEE: 
HR  10059.  A  bill  to  afford  additional  time 
d\iring  which  vocational  rehabilitation  may 
be  afforded  to  those  disabled  veterans  of 
World  War  II  or  the  Korean  conflict  who 
have  been  prevented  by  reason  of  their  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  from  pursuing  and 
completing  a  suitable  course  of  rehabliiU- 
tlf->n  training:  to  the  Committee  on  Veteran*' 
Affairs. 


By  Mr   L.ANKFORD: 
HR  10060.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  and  former  employees  at  the  naval 
weapons  plant   In  W.\shlngton,   D.C.;    to  the 
Committee  en  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  McGINLEY  : 
H-R  10061    A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United   Slates   Cede  entitled   "HighwavE"   as 
revi.'^cd,  codified,  and  enacted  by  Public  Law 
85-767,   so   as    to   provide   for    effective   com- 
petition  In   the   constructirm   of   Federal-aid 
highway  systems,  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr  MASON: 
H.R.  10062.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  La  Salle 
County,  ni.;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr   MORRIS  of  New  Mexico: 
H  R   10063,   A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United    S  r-.tes    Code    in    rirder    t^    provide    a 
1-year  period  durlr.g;  which  certam  veterans 
may   be  granted   national  service  life   instir- 
ance;  to  ihe  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By    Mr     MORRIS    of    New    Mexico    (by 
request  i  : 
HR  10064    A    bill    to    require    an    act    of 
Congress    for    public    land    withdrawals    in 
excess    of    5  000    acres    In    the    aggregate    for 
any  pnject  or  facility  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and   Insular  Affairs, 
By  Mr  NELSEN: 
"RB.  1(X)65.  A  bill  to  provide  that  private 
aircraft    may    Uavel     between    ths     United 
States    and    Canada    or   MIexico   without    re- 
qvjirlng   the   owners  or  operators  thereof   to 
reimburse  the  United  States  for  extra  com- 
pensation   paid    ctiftom     officers     and     em- 
ployees:   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr,  PRICE: 
HJl  10066  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  several  States  to  enter  into 
compacts  providing  for  the  uniform  tax 
treatment  of  nonresidents;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  REUSS : 
H  R   10067.  A   bill   to   establish    a  research 
program  in  the  National  Arboretum  to  de- 
velop hardy  trees  and  shrubs:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  RFVERS  of  South  Carolina: 
H  R  10068.  A  bill  to  amend  section  303  of 
the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949,  to  au- 
thorize travel  and  transportation  allowances, 
and    transportation    of    dependents    and    of 
baggage  and  household  effects  to  the  homes 
of  their  selection  for  certain  members  of  the 
unlfi-irmed  services,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  tlie  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr    R00SE\T:LT: 
H  R  10069    A  bill  to  amend  and  revise  the 
laws  relating  to  Immigration,  naturalization, 
nationality,    and    citizenship,   and    for   other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    SANTANGELO: 
HR  10070    A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  and 
investigation   by  the   Mount  Rushmore  Na- 
tional  Memorial   Com.mlssion:    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  AdminlBtraUon. 
By  Mr    SHIPLEY: 
HR   10071,  A    bill    to   adjust    the   rates    of 
basic    compensation   of   certain   officers   and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for    other    purposes:    to    the    CommJttee    on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WALLHAUSER: 
HJl.  10072.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Commission  on  the  US.  Science 
Academy:  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mrs    WEIS: 
HR.  10073.  A  bill  to  suspend  certain  postal 
rates;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WITHROW: 
H  R   10074    A  bin  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  better  laclllttes  lor  the 
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enforcement  of  the  customs  and  Immigra- 
tion laws,"  to  Increase  the  amounts  author- 
ized to  be  expended;  to  tlie  committee  on 
Public  Worlcs. 

By  Mr   ZELENKO: 
H.R.    10075.  A    bin    to    amend    the    Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Worlters'  Compensa- 
tion  Act,   so   as   to   provide   that   an   injured 
employee  shall   have   the  right  to   select   his 
own   physician,   and   for   other   purposes:    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr   JONES  of  Missouri; 
H.J.    Res.    592.  Joint    resolution    authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  Issue  annually  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the week  In 

as    National    Poison     Prevention 

Week,  In  order  to  aid  In  bringini?  t^'.  the 
American  people  the  dangers  of  accidental 
poisoning;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    MONTOYA : 
H.J.    Res.    593.   Joint    resolution    pr'.'Viding 
for  a  comprehensive  program  of  research  and 
experimentation  for  the  purpose  of  Investi- 
gating   the    growth    of    saltcedar    and    other 
phreatophytes,   the   hydrologlcal   and  cUma- 
tologlcal  factors  influencing  the  use  of  water 
by  such  plants,  and  the  various  techniques 
for    the    eradication    and    control    of    such 
plants;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MORRIS  of  New   Mexico 
H.J.  Res.  594.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
a   comprehensive   program    of    research    and 
experimentation  for  the  purpose  of  Investi- 
gating   the    growth    of    saltcedar    and    other 
phreatophytes,   the  hydrologlcal   and   cUma- 
tologlcal  factors  Influencing  the  use  of  water 
by  such  plants,  and  the  various   techniques 
for    the    eradication    and    control    >>'    such 
plants;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr    PRICE: 
H.J.  Res.  595.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to     the     Constitution     of     the 
United  States   relating   to   State   taxation  of 
the  Income  of  nonresident  individuals,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    PORTER 
H.  Con.  Res.  531.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress   In  regard   to 
United    Nations    Charter    revision,    and    for 
other  purposes;    to   the  Committee  ou  For- 
eign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  532.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  In  regard  to 
United  Nations  Charter  revision,  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA 
H.  Con.  Res  533.  Concvirrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  in  regard  to 
United  Nations  Charter  revision,  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr  FOLEY: 
H  Con.  Res  534.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  in  regard  to 
United  Nations  Charter  revision,  and  for 
Other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska- 
H  Con.  Res.  535.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  In  regard  to 
United  Nations  Charter  revision,  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado- 

H.  Con  Res  536.  Concurrent  resoluthin  ex- 

I    pressing  the  sense  of  Congress  in   regard  to 

United    Nations    Charter    revision,    and    for 

I    other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

I   Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McDOWELL: 

H.  Con.  Res  537.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 

!    pressing  the  sense  of  Congress  In  regard   to 

United    Nations    Charter    revision,    and    for 

I    other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

Affairs. 

By  Mr  ADDONTZIO ; 
H.  Con  Res  538    Concurrent  resolution  e»- 
!   pressing  the  sense  of  Congress  in  regard  to 


United  Nations  Charter  revision,  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr  MEYER: 
H.  Con  Res  539  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  in  regard  to 
United  Nations  Charter  revision,  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign .Mfalrs 

By  Mr  WOLF' 
H  Con  lies.  540  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  In  regard  to 
United  Nations  Charter  revision,  and  for 
other  purposes:  tx>  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs 

By  Mr  RODLNO: 
H  Con  Res  541.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pres.sing  the  sense  of  Congress  In  regard  to 
United  Nations  Charter  revision,  and  for 
other  purptjses.  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
A.f  .ilrs 

Bv  Mr  ASHLEY: 
H  C  n  Res  542  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
press::-.?  the  sense  of  Congress  In  regard  to 
United  Nations  Charter  revision,  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
A.-Tairs 

By  Mr  MOORHEAD: 
H  C.:>n  Ri-s  543  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  In  regard  to 
United  Nations  Charter  revision,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign AlTriirs 

By  Mr  POVTEIA.: 
H  Con  Res  544  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pres.s;i.i<  the  sense  of  Congress  In  regard  to 
U;.;'.ed  Nations  Charter  revision,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign  Affairs. 

By  Mr  BLATNIK 
H.  Con  Res  545  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  In  regard  to 
United  Nations  Charter  revision,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eig.i  Affairs. 

By  Mr  LANE 
H  Con  Res  54n  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pre>vsir.K  *!.►•  «>:->'  Of  Congress  In  regard  to 
United  Ni-.  :.s  Charter  revision,  and  for 
Other  ;  rp  =e.s,  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign .^ffair-^ 

By  Mr  KA.-^ TENMEIFR 
H  Con  Res  547  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  In  regard  to 
United  Nations  Charter  revision,  and  for 
other  purp'Tses,  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr  CLARK: 
H  Con  Res  548  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
press: :.g  'he  spnse  of  Congress  in  regard  to 
Un;*ed  N  it:  'i.s  Charter  revision,  and  for 
other  purp<i8es:  to  the  Committee  on  Por- 
e;gr-.  Affairs. 

By  Mr  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  Con  Res  549  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pre.semg  the  sen.se  of  Congress  In  regard  to 
United  Nations  Charter  revision,  and  for 
other  purp>oses;  to  the  C'.immlttee  on  For- 
eign .\ffiirs 

B-.-  Mr  QLHOLEY: 
H  Con  Res  5.i0  Concurrent  rMOlntlon  ex- 
pressmg  the  sense  of  Congreai  In  regard 
to  United  Nations  Charter  revision,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs 

By  Mr  COHET..\N: 
H  C"n  Res  551  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  In  regard  to 
United  Nations  Charter  revision,  and  for 
o'her  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H  Con  Res  552  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  in  regard  to 
United  Nations  Charter  revision,  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs 

Bv  Mr    RRADEM.\~: 
H  Con  Res  553    Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  Indignation  of  Congress  at  the 


recent  desecration*  of  houses  of  worship  and 
other  sacred  sites;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs 

By  Mr  SAYLOR: 

H.  Con.  Res  554.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  serise  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  not  grant  further  tariff 
reductions  In  the  forthcoming  tariff  nego- 
tiations under  the  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Agrements  Extension  Act  of  1958,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr  BENTLEY: 

H  Con  Res  556  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  any 
variation  in  the  traditional  Interpretation 
of  the  treaties  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Panama  may  only  be 
made  pursuant  to  treaty;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr    BOOOS: 

H  R  10076.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Wolf 
Edward  Klawans;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    COHELAN: 
H  R   10077.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of   Wong 
Tit   Man,   Chan   Ylng   Nor.   Wong    Wal    Kon. 
Wong  Wal  Moon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    McMILX^AN: 
H  R  10078    A   bill    for   the    relief    of   Mrs. 
Emily  Perry  King;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    O'NEILL: 
H  R.  10079    A  bill  providing  for  the  award 
of  the  Congressional   Medal  of  Honor  to  Dr. 
Thomas  Dooley;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr    SA'YLOR    (by   request): 
H  R   10080,  A   blU    for    the    relief    of    Max 
Haleck;   to  the  Conxnilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    SHELLEY: 
H  R   10081.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of  Jaime 
Abejuro;    to    the   Committee   on    the    Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS,   ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII  petition.'; 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Chrk  s  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

324  By  Mr  DOOLEY  Resolution  ad  pted 
unanimously  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Civic  and  Business  Federation.  White 
Plains  Chamber  of  Commerce,  White  Plains, 
NY,  urging  the  President  and  representa- 
tives In  the  Congress  of  the  United  StJites  to 
effect  every  possible  economy  In  the  Federal 
budget  for  1960-61  and  that  all  budgeted 
surplus  revenues  be  applied  exclusively  to 
reduction  of  the  Federal  debt  which  now 
exceeds  $290  billion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

325.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
director,  national  legislative  service.  Veteriiii.s 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  Wash- 
ington. DC.  petitioning  oonsideratlon  of 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  uriring  pas- 
sage of  H  R  3223.  "in  order  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  all  those  who  while  serving  under 
the  American  flag  In  the  Pacific  area  paid 
their  part  of  the  price  which  purchased  vic- 
tory in  the  Paclflc  in  World  War  II";  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

326.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  and  county 
clerk.  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  relative  to  request- 
ing that  Congress  take  necessary  measures 
to  establish  an  East-West  cultural  center  in 
Hawaii  for  the  training  and  educating  of 
Asian  and  American  students",  vo  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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One-Hundredth  AniUTer»ary  of  Rabbi 
Morris  J.  Rapball't  Prayer  in  Con- 
greti 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  1.  1960 

Mr  KAHTH  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  par- 
ticularly fitting  when  we  today  commem- 
orate the  100*h  anniversiiry  of  ihe  oc- 
casion of  Rabbi  Moms  J.  Raphalls  de- 
livering the  first  prayer  by  a  Jewish 
minister  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  that 
we  pau.se  and  reflect  on  the  deep  and 
venerable  roots  of  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity in  Anir-rican  society. 

This  moment  is  an  especially  appro- 
priate tim.'  because  of  the  various  act.s  of 
medieval  ,ntulerance  which  have  lately 
been  manifesto!  against  Jewish  houses 
of  worshit 

Barbari  ■  acts  of  anti-Semitism  strike 
at  not  a  pirticular  isolated  group,  but  at 
all  of  us.  A  democracy  survives  not  in  a 
society  o'  an  elite  self-imposed  on 
coteries  of  second-class  citizer^.  but  in  a 
society  of  tinily  equal  individuaLs.  It  is 
sober  fact  that  we  in  the  United  States 
are  still  strivinc;  for  that  great  achirve- 
ment  of  democratic  equality  of  which 
our  forefathers  dreamed.  We  are  on  thf 
threshold  of  its  realization.  The  strug- 
gle for  full  equality  await.s  the  fateful 
decisions  to  be  m.ade  withm  these  very 
walls  shortly. 

Rabbi  R^iphall  was  an  especially  illus- 
trious minister  of  a  loni'.  and  distm- 
qiiished  lire  of  spiritual  leaders  of  the 
CongreRati  :!n  B'nai  Jeshurun  of  Now 
York  City. 

Efr.  Raphall  wa.-^  called  in  1849  to  this 
famous  congregation  m  New  York  City 
from  Birmingliam.  England,  where  he 
had  become  famed  as  the  foremost 
exponent  o"  thr  Jew  to  the  non-Jew  and 
had  served  to  win  for  Jews  the  battle 
for  equal  ;olitical  mghls  which  were  as 
yet  denied  them  in  the  British  Empire. 

Rabbi  Raphalls  fame  as  preacher  and 
scholar  be:ame  quickly  established  in 
America  too.  not  only  among  the  Jewry 
but  &\so  among  the  Christian  clergy  so 
that  when  the  invitation  to  optn  a  ses- 
sion of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
a  prayer  c;ime  to  him.  he  had  long  been 
acclaimed  for  his  erudition  and  his  ora- 
tory. 

His  prayer  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  IVbruaiy  1,  1860,  in  many  re- 
spects was  prophetic  for  a  nation  shortly 
to  be  torn  lusunder  by  civil  war.  Portions 
of  his  prayer  have  signiflance  for  our 
time  too.    He  said  then : 

The  Constitution  and  Institutions  of  this 
Republic  prove  to  tlje  world,  that  men 
created  in  Thine  Image  and  obedient  to  Thy 
precepts  ani  not  only  capable — fully  capable 
of  self-government,  but  that  they  know  best 
how    to    combine    civil    llbf-r*v    with    re.idy 


obedience  to  the  laws — religious  liberty  with 
warm  zeal  for  religion — atjsolute  general 
equal, ty  with  sincere  re6p>ect  for  Individual 
right*. 

And  even  more  significant,  he  ex- 
horted . 

"Let  Thy  grace  guide  them,  so  that  amidst 
the  dm  of  conflicting  Interests  and  opinions. 
thfv  may  each  of  them  and  all  of  them  hold 
the  even  tenor  of  their  way — the  way  of  mod- 
eration and  of  equity— that  they  may  speak 
and  act  and  legislate  for  Thy  glory  and  for 
the  happiness  of  our  country;  so  that  from 
Nurrh  and  from  South  and  from  East  and 
West  one  leellnp  of  satisfaction  may  attend 
their  labors  while  all  the  people  of  the  land 
Joyfully  repeat  the  words  of  Thy  Psalmist: 

■  Ixi!  how  pood  and  how  plea-sant  It  Is  for 
brethren  to  dwell  u>gether  In  unity." 

Dr.  Raphall  remained  the  pillar  of 
New  York's  Jewish  community  until  his 
death  on  June  22,  1868.  after  nearly  20 
years  with  Congregation  Bnai  Jeshurun. 

It  IS  Kood  that  we  commemorate  this 
occasion  and  in  the  light  of  this  facet  of 
history  we  reexamine  our  consciences  so 
we  might  be  strengthened  in  our  resolve 
to  be  .mst. 


THi  "HrrLi 
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Congresi  Should  Expresf  It*  Indignation 
at  Detecration  of  Places  of  Wortbip 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1.  1960 

Mr  BR.MDEMAS  Mr  Speaker,  it  was 
with  .shock  and  dLsmay  that  I  and  many 
other  Americans  have  read  during  re- 
cent weeks  of  the  anti-Semitic  and  anti- 
Catholic  demonstrations  in  Western 
Europe  and  elsewhere  in  the  world,  in- 
cluding the  United  States. 

The  poisoned  mercury  of  religious 
bigot!T  spread.';  rapidly  and  in  many  di- 
rectioiis  if  left  unchecked;  its  flow  is  not 
easy  to  arrest. 

As  if  to  emphasize  the  blasphemy  of 
their  acts,  the  persons  who  were  respon- 
sible for  touching  off  this  wave  a  few 
weeks  aizo  chose  Christmas  eve  as  the 
time  for  desecratinp  a  synagogue  in  the 
city  of  Cologne  m  West  Germany. 

Mr  Speaker,  those  who  say  that  anti- 
.<=emilism  is  dead  and  that  the  deeds  of 
the  Nazis  should  be  pas.sed  by  on  the 
other  side  .speak  too  soon  "Even  when 
it  is  shameful  and  fn,t;htemng,-  said 
Commonweal  mapazine  recently,  "his- 
torv  cannot  be  denied.  That  5  million 
Jews  were  murdered  by  the  government 
of  a  hiehlv  cultured  European  Christian 
people  is  a  monstrous,  hideous  fact,  for 
them  and  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  That 
nazi.sm  is  quite  dead  becomes  every  day 
an  mcreasinglv  dubious  judgment;  but. 
even  if  it  were  quite  dead,  it  would  still 
need  to  be  referred  to." 


The  January  23.  1960,  issue  of  Ave 
Maria,  a  fine  Catholic  weekly  published 
at  Notre  Dame,  Ind,,  comments  in  similar 
vem; 

Have  we  forgotten  •  •  •  the  horror  of 
Germany  under  Hitler,  the  murder  of  count- 
less Jewish — and  Christian — men.  women, 
and  children  who  were  Innocent  of  any 
crime?  Hitler  did  not  create  antl-Jewish 
feeling:  he  m.erely  systematically  cuUivated 
It  and  fanned  It  into  a  white  heat  of  hatred 
which  allowed  him  to  perpetrate  his  crime 
against  humanity  In  the  name  of  jus- 
tice. •  •  •  When  the  parlor  bigots  today  sit 
around  and  make  their  antl-Semltlc  remarks, 
do  they  not  realize  their  Hltlerlan  herit- 
age? 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  feel  so  deeply 
the  dangers  of  such  acts  of  desecration 
of  places  of  worship,  I  have  today  intro- 
duced a  House  concurrent  resolution  by 
means  of  which  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  can  express  to  the  world 
its  profound  sense  of  indignation  and 
shock  at  this  epidemic  and  can  call  on 
all  peoples  and  all  governments  every- 
where to  work  to  the  end  that  these 
shameful  events  shall  not  happen  again. 

CONGRESSIONAI.   RISOLrTTON    ECPRESSINC    SHOCK 
AT    DESECRATION    OT    PLACES    OT    WORSHIP 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  In  recent  days  there  has  been  a 
wave  of  desecration  of  places  of  worship  and 
other  sacred  sites:  and 

Whereas  this  desecration  has  been  spread- 
ing throughout  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
other  parts  of  the  world:  and 

Whereas  Instances  of  desecration  have  oc- 
curred In  this  country  recently:  and 

Whereas  If  left  unchecked  this  wave  can 
only  result  In  grievous  moral  deterioration 
and  denial  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  brother- 
hood of  man:  and 

Whereas  the  conscience  of  the  world  has 
been  shocked  by  these  events:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Seriate  concurrinc) .  That  the  Congress 
hereby  expresses  Its  profound  sense  of  Indig- 
nation and  shock  at  this  epidemic  of  dese- 
cration and  calls  upon  all  persons  and  gov- 
ernments throughout  the  world  to  exert 
their  energies  to  the  end  that  these  shame- 
ful events  shall  not  recur. 

THE     HIGH    COST    OF    PRKJUDICI: 

Mr  Speaker,  we  know  from  the  turbu- 
lent history  of  our  national  experience 
in  the  United  States  the  high  cost  of 
racial  and  religious  premdice. 

We  can  see  very  clearly  how  the  in- 
tolerance that  burst  forth  with  the 
desecration  of  a  synagogue  in  Cologne 
soon  spread  to  other  West  German  com- 
munities: then  to  Vienna.  London.  Glas- 
gow, and  finally  to  our  own  country,  in 
New  York  City. 

LEADERSHIP       OF       NATIONAL       CONTERENCE       OF 
CHRISTL^NS       AND       JEWS 

The  m^onth  of  February,  Mr,  Speaker. 
is  the  month  during  which  the  people 
of  America  celebrate  Brotherhood  Week.. 
I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  In  recogni- 
tion of  this  week,  the  citizens  of  South 
Bend.  Ind.,  as  well  as  of  other  conunu- 
mtics  of  the  Nation,  operating  through 
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the  agency  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  have  taken  the 
leadership  in  combating  relisriou.s  In- 
tolerance. I  hope  that,  precisely  be- 
cause of  the  unhappy  events  that  have 
taken  place  during  recent  weeks,  every 
American  community  will  this  month 
dedicate  itself  to  the  erasing  of  religious 
hatred  and  ill  will  among  Americans  of 
different  creeds. 

For  we  ail  know  that  when  one  man 
or  one  house  of  worship  or  one  religious 
faith  is  today  made  the  object  of  attack. 
tomorrow  another  may  feel  the  sharp 
lash  of  bigotry. 

NO    MAN    IS    AN    ISLANIV— .\SK     NOT    FOB.    WHOM 
THE    BELL  TOLLS 

No   man  Is  an  Island,  entire  of   lts*?U — 
Said  John  Donne — 

Every  man  Is  a  piece  of  the  continent,  a 
part  of  the  main;  if  a  clod  be  washed  away 
by  the  sea,  Europe  is  the  less  aa  well  as  if 
a  promontory  were,  as  well  as  If  a  manor  oi 
thy  friends  or  If  thine  own  were;  any  man's 
death  diminishes  me,  because  I  am  Involved 
In  mankind;  and  therefore  never  send  to 
know  for  whom  the  bell  tolls,  it  tolls  for 
thee. 


John  J.  O'Connor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

or    MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TUTS 
Monday.  February  1,  1960 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  John  J.  O'Connor  removed  one  of  the 
colorful  and  dynamic  figures  who  served 
in  Congress  in  the  early  days  of  the  New 
Deal.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  a 
powerful  orator  and  persuasive  In  de- 
bate. No  "rubber  stsunp"  was  John. 
He  disliked  many  of  the  Roosevelt  pro- 
posals and  never  hesitated  to  express 
himself  forcefully.  He  made  a  great 
contribution  to  the  useful  role  of  Con- 
gress by  dlscuBSing  fully  all  questions  in 
the  days  when  the  Republicans  were  so 
weak  In  numbers.  His  independence 
and  frankness  brought  down  upon  him 
the  wrath  of  P,  D.  R..  and  he  was  singled 
out  to  be  purged  together  with  Senator 
Millard  Tydings  and  Senator  George,  of 
Georgia.  John  was  the  only  successful 
purge  of  that  year  and  that  by  a  very 
small  margin. 

John  was  chairman  of  the  "fls'hting 
Rules  Committee"  of  that  time  of  which 
I  wEis  privileged  to  be  a  member.  That 
fact  as  well  as  the  fact  that  he  was  bom 
in  Raynham,  a  town  in  my  district, 
brought  us  Into  close  friendship.  I  knew 
well  his  brother  Basil,  a  law  partner  of 
President  Roosevelt,  as  well  as  the  other 
members  of  his  fine  family.  Ardent 
Democrats,  but  they  always  voted  for  me 
for  Congress.  His  good  mother,  when 
over  80.  hired  a  taxi  to  go  to  the  polls  to 
help  me  in  one  of  my  more  excitins 
campaigns. 

When  I  last  saw  him  a  year  ago  I  real- 
ised he  appesured  to  be  not  els  well  as  he 
was  in  the  old  days  but  nothing  of  ai:i 
alarming  nature. 


John  J  O'Connor  Aa-s  an  cut.standing 
Congressman  and  a  great  American. 
He  served  his  country  with  great  ability 
during  a  tempestuou.^  ptTiod  Thosf'  of 
us  who  knew  him  regret  keenly  his  pas.>- 
ing.  To  his  family  I  exund  my  de<  i>est 
sympathy  m  their  hour  of  sorrow. 


L^cerpts    From    an   Address    by    Senator 
Joseph    S.   Clark 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ELMER  J.  HOLUND 

OF     PENNSY!  V.INIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN TATIVriS 

Monday.  February  1,  I960 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  Speaker  I  am 
vi?ry  pleased  to  place  m  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts frcim  the  speech  of  Senator  Jo- 
seph S.  Ci..\RK,  Democrat,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, made  on  Friday,  January  29,  1960, 
at  the  Roosevt'lt  Day  luncheon  of  the 
A  Icgheny  County  Democratic  Commit- 
tee, Pittsburgh: 

T  am  confident."  said  Senat<jr  Ci-ahk. 
'■-  -.a:  we  will  elect  a  Dem;x:rat  President 
a:.d  win  for  our  party  control  of  the  State 
sc  iate  while  we  are  about  It.  There  are  four 
re  usons  for  this   belief: 

First,  we  are  the  majority  party  In  both 
ppr.r..=:v;v?inla  and  the  Nrjtl  in.  The  1958  and 
I'd  'i9  elecilona  proved  that. 

Second,  this  year  we  w^lll  be  running 
ag  iln.=*  real  Repvibllcarus  not  a  national  mili- 
tary l.ero,  The  Issue  between  the  parties 
wi  I  be  clearly  drawn.  Simply  stated,  it  Is 
democracy  against  plutocracy.  The  choice  la 
cleir 

'Third,  our  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
will  be  runnir.g  against  Richard  Ni.xun.  T!ie 
pe'  pie  of  this  co\intry  have  Um  much  com- 
m';i3en.se  to  elect  a«  their  Preatdont  ei'l.er 
Ihf   old  Nixon  or  the  new  Nixn.v 

'Tourth,  Mr.  Nixon  muat  run  on  the 
El«»nhower  record.  In  Walter  Llppmi\niii 
trenchant  phra.^*,  th«  KUenhuwer  adiniiii.i- 
traUon  hM  put  private  comfort  and  prr.ui* 
cor  sumption  ahead  of  national  nerd.  Tl-.e 
Prf«ldent  h!\s  spent  h:.*  7  year^  l:i  office 
reducing  the  share  of  the  national  Income 
devoted  to  public  pvirpoeee  Wo  are  fall- 
Inti  behind  In  the  race  (with  International 
corimunisml  because  we  are  not  allowed  to 
ruii."  " 

J-enator  CXark  deplored  the  emp!ifi«la 
given  to  what  he  called    "popularity  polLi  " 

'The  partisan  preae."  he  said.  "Is  already 
cor. signing  us  to  defeat — but  elections  are 
no'  win  on  O.ill'.ip  p<^l'.3  In  January  It  Is 
thf  offlclal  co'mt  at  the  ballot  box  in  Njvem- 
ber  which  determines  who  wln.s. 

'  Wp  all  rpmembor  194B  Let  -as  alio  ^.b- 
serve  how  close  the  parallel  Is  between  Mr, 
N1.V.0N  and  Mr    Dewey  ■■ 

(.Xark  statf^d  t;.,it  tl;e  RepuM.M.:.  Ls.^  :f>s 
of  "pe^ce.  pr -*>;/«  .■".•y,  a..cl  ;-.'  t,:'--.-,'  w  .'::a 
break  down  under  Demo-^ratlc  atvi-k  If  is 
we  not  they."  he  said,  "who  are  takina:  the 
lead  for  peace  through  dl.sarmament  and  a 
reU.slon  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 

■  It  Us  we.  not  they,  who  are  advocating 
the  grver!  menial  pi'llciee  necessary  to 
achieve  la.';t;ng  prosperity:  an  end  to  tight 
miiiey  and  high  interest  rates,  a  flrst-class 
edicational  program,  adequate  aid  for  de- 
pr'fwed  area.'i.  and  an  equitable  t;"ix  system 
wnich  will  give  us  the  revenues  to  reduce 
oil-  national  debt  and  still  meet  u<ir  refpon- 
«iou:t.es  at  h'^me  and  abruatl.     I:  l^  we.  not 


they,  who  xmderstand  the  need  for  strong 
governmental  action  to  assure  progress 
throiigh  sustained  economic  growth  and  a 
redetllcatlon  to  the  spiritual  principles 
which  made  our  country  great" 

Senator  Ci-abk  cited  an  editorial  reprinted 
by  the  Waahington  Post  from  the  Nca  Up- 
public  which,  he  said,  well  !>•«'■  .b«><l  the 
Elsenhower  thesis.  The  iTf-.-,.  ;■•:  •  .-  ri.tis&a^e. 
the  editorial  said.  Is  "save  nuw,  be  strong 
later:  save  now.  educate  later,  save  now.  cure 
unemployment  later:  save  now,  reclaim  our 
towns  and  cities  later;  save  now  research 
later  the  cauae  and  remedy  for  mortal 
disease:  save  now,  build  houaing  later;  save 
now.  clear  the  air  later;  save  now,  purge 
our  streams  later;  save  now,  nourlah  later 
the  people — and  the  hopee — of  new  nations." 

"The  Am«-lcan  people."  the  Senator  con- 
tinued, "are  getting  ready  for  the  coming 
political  breakthrough.  We  can  achieve  it 
by  sending  a  Democrat  to  the  White  House 
supported  by  a  Democratic  Congreee  next 
year  Our  only  danger  lle«  In  apathy  and  a 
failure  to  take  the  initiative.  We  mist  eth  Jc 
to  our  party  platform,  pass  the  bill.s  we  said 
we  would,  let  the  vetoea  fall  where  they  ni:iy, 
and  carry  the  Issues  to  the  country.  I  re- 
fuse to  believe  that  the  American  dream  has 
become  so  faded  that  we  will  continue  to 
shut  our  eyes  to  overcrowded  schoola,  under- 
paid teachers.  Inadequate  colleges,  hospital 
shortages,  old  people  without  medical  care, 
men  and  women  working  at  poverty  w.ii'ps. 
polluted  streams,  slums  In  our  cltie?  a  s'l.j- 
nant  economy  and  unemployment  are;." 
shifting  for  themselves,  and  all  thif  ,'  t  i.e 
purpoee  of  pro\-ldlng  another  tax  r.;*  '_r  ilie 
rich  and  well-to-do. 

"Only  under  our  party  can  our  country 
redeem  Itself  and  move  forward  to  national 
well-being  at  home,  national  security  abroad, 
and  that  sound  and  idealistic  world  leader- 
ship to  which  our  dertlny  calls  us  " 


LI.S.  Science  Academy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

'  r 

HON.  GEORGE  M,  WALLHAUSER 

or   i*tw    JKntrT 

IN    : HE  HO'JbK  OF  RBJ'UK.HjENTATn'Fa 

Moyiday.  February  1    I960 

Ml-  WALLHAUSER  Mr  Spenkor.  I 
IntrodncfKl  a  bill  todav  providing  for  Uie 
crention  of  n  conimi.sslon  to  conduct  a 
complet.?  ir.vrstlKatlon  and  study,  with 
rpcommendatiotv;  relating  to  the  estab- 
li.sliment  of  a  U  S   Science  Academy. 

My  bill  difff^rs  I  believe,  in  several  Im- 
portant rrspectfi  with  many  of  those  pre- 
viou.'^lv  int.r''>duced  I  would  like  to  p<.)int 
out  some  basic  difTerenct-s  to  the  Mem- 
bers, 

It  does  not  provide  for  the  establi.sh- 
ment  of  an  academy,  but  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Hoover-type  corruni-ssion, 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  the  proper 
approach  to  the  problem  of  evalualui^; 
all  of  the  facts  that  would  be  nfcrs,sary 
to  eventually  establish  such  an  .\cadfniy. 

Asrain.  the  bill  conceives  that  the 
Academy  would  train  and  as.siit  unusu- 
ally qualified  students,  who  have  com- 
pleted their  college  training,  m  Uie  fields 
of  physical  science,  mathematics  or  en- 
gineering, and  whase  services  would  be 
retained  by  our  Government  for  a  speci- 
fied number  of  years  after  graduation. 
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In  this  atomic  and  space  age.  it  should 
be  obvious  that  scientific  progress  is  es- 
sential for  the  future  welfare  and  se- 
curity of  our  country,  and  I  believe  that 
it  is  importint  for  us  to  have  the  very 
best  brains  of  our  youth  available  to  the 
various  arms  of  our  governmental  es- 
tablishment. They  could  a.s-sist  materi- 
ally in  progressing  toward  not  only  a 
more  secure  life  for  our  people,  but  also 
for  one  contf  ining  as  many  human  com- 
forts as  poss  ble 

I  urge  the  Membf'rs  of  this  august 
body  to  stujy  this  legislation  and  to 
join  with  me,  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  if 
they  choose  in  introducing  identical 
bills,  so  that  its  concept  will  have  full 
support. 

Centenary  of  the   First  Jewish   Prayer  in 
Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    IL1.IN''IS 

IN  THE  HOtSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  1,  1960 

Mr.  PUCUsSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  it  was 
100  years  ago  today  tliat  the  Concress  of 
the  United  States  first  gave  full  and  for- 
mal recognition  to  the  Jewish  relieion. 
and  to  the  position  of  the  rabbi  as 
preacher  and  religious  teacher,  by  se- 
lecting a  rabbi,  Morris  Jacob  Raphall.  of 
New  York,  to  open  a  session  of  the  House 
of  Represent  itives  with,  prayer  This 
100th  annive  sary  of  the  cKcasion  is 
suitably  observed  by  the  invocation  of- 
fered in  our  jehalf  today,  but  there  is 
the  happy  diflerence  that  there  is  today 
nothing  to  su:pri.se  anyone  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  Jev  i.sh  rabbi  In  this  post  of 
honoj',  and  notlung  unusual  m  the  event 
.^'.rn  ihf  Menibers  nf  our  National  Leg- 
..,,i'.  lie  bow  ihrir  heads  hiunbly  as  a 
Jewish.  rrliBio  i.s  ln\der  ,spei\k,s  for  Uiom 
to  Uie  Loid  and  Master  of  us  all. 

Well  may  01,1  liearts  echo  today  tliose 
holy  words,  s  )okrn  in  Hebrew  and  in 
English  by  Rabbi  Raphall  a  hundied 
yMrs  ago  and  pn^^ed  in  Christian  as  in 
Hebrew  tradlt.on: 

TTie  Ix)rd  ble' »  tliee  and  Keep  rhct  The 
Lord  show  His  uce  to  thee  and  have  mercy 
on  thee  The  1 .  rd  t\irn  His  countenance  t^ 
the*  and  give  tl.ee  peace 

I  am  particularly  gratified  that  tlie 
House  of  Repr'isentatives  of  the  Congiess 
of  the  Unitec  States  nas  paused  long 
enouKh  today  to  reflect  on  this  100th 
anniversary  of  the  first  Jewish  prayer 
offered  in  Cc^ngre.ss.  It  is  significant 
that  we,  as  M(  mbers  of  Congre.ss,  should 
pay  tribute  to  this  momentous  occasion 
because  it  indeed  reflects  that  in  this 
country  we  /.mencans  have  respected 
the  rights  of  equality  and  freedom  of 
religion  since  the  very  founding  of  our 
country. 

Today's  obst^-vance  is  particularly  sig- 
nificant when  we  reflect  that  in  many 
corners  of  the  world  and.  unfortunately. 
even  in  some  isolated  areas  of  our  own 


country,  the   evil    specter    of    religious 
bigotry  is  again  being  manifested. 

By  paying  tribute  to  this  100th  anni- 
versary today,  we  in  Congress  unequivo- 
cally state  that  the  legislative  branch  of 
our  Government  shall  never  condone 
such  bigot^'d  conduct.  I  trust  that  the 
example  we  l.ave  set  here  today  will  be 
an  inspiration  to  all  men  of  good  will 
and,  in  its  own  way.  contribute  to  a  halt 
m  the.se  outrageous  attacks  on  relit;ious 
mstuutions  throujciiout  tlie  world.  By 
tills  tribute  today,  we  have  again  demon- 
strated that  we  recognize  religious  free- 
dom and  tolerance  as  the  very  corner- 
stone of  our  democracy. 

I  wish  to  add  my  own  note  of  congratu- 
lations to  Rabbi  Israel  Goldstein,  who 
delivered  thus  morning's  opening  prayer, 
for  his  inspirini.'  words.  Rabbi  Gold- 
stein IS  the  spiritual  leader  of  the  Con- 
gregation B'Nai  Jeshuran.  111  New  York 
City.  It  IS  significant  that  Rabbi  Rap- 
hall was  the  spiritual  leader  of  this  t-ame 
synagogue  100  years  ago  when  he  opened 
the  session  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives with  a  prayer.  Rabbi  Goldstein's 
inspirational  message  today  reconfirms 
the  deep  dedication  of  the  Jewi.sh  people 
to  the  institutions  of  freedom  and  liberty 
and  tolerance  th.roughout  the  world 

I  .sliould  also  like  to  congratulate  Dr. 
Abraham  G  Ducker,  president,  Chi- 
cago's College  of  Jewish  Studies,  for 
calling  this  very  significant  anniversary 
to  my  att.ention.  It  was  indeed  through 
Dr  Ducker's  sugeestion  that  we  have 
been  able  to  arrange  today's  tribute  to 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  first  invo- 
cation delivered  by  a  rabbi  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 


Trade  Afreement  Eitentioo  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or    prNNSTlVANlA 

IN  THF  HOUfK  OF  RKPRESENTATIVEfi 
Monday.  February  1,  1960 

Mr  SAYLOR  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
linppy  to  join  In  support  of  the  resolu- 
tion proposed  by  the  distinguished  pcn- 
tiemun  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  BAanY], 
While  It  IS  the  duty  of  Congress  to  re- 
verse as  quickly  as  possible  some  of  the 
illogical  trade  policies  that  are  directly 
responsible  for  so  much  unemployment 
m  this  country,  the  re,solution  will  mean- 
wlxile  serve  notice  that  Congress  will  not 
tolerate  further  international  agree- 
ments handing  over  domestic  markets  to 
foreicn  producers. 

The  headlong  di-ive  for  free  exchange 
of  goods  in  international  commerce  has 
caught  up  with  us  with  a  vengeance. 
Time  was  when  a  comparatively  fp^^"  of 
us  stood  up  here  on  the  House  floor  to 
appeal  for  relief  from  unfair  foreign 
competition.  Now  that  the  grave  penis 
of  the  free-trade  theory  are  beginning 
to  divulge  themselves  in  a  multitude  of 
industries  and  communities  of  Ihe  land. 


the  demand  for  coirecuve  measures  is 
becoming  increasingly  more  audible. 

Those  of  us  whose  constituencies  de- 
pend heavily  uF>on  coal  and  the  railroads 
for  a  healthy  economy  are  particularly 
plea.sed  to  note  the  growing  ranks  of 
opposition  to  policies  that  subordinate 
the  uiterest  of  American  labor  ana  in- 
dustry to  diplomatic  motives  For  years 
we  were  practically  alone  m  our  cnisade 
for  a  limitalion  on  ih.e  imported  lesid- 
ual  oil  that  lias  created  such  havoc  m 
the  economy  of  mining  regions  in  Penn- 
sylvania. West  Vu'gmia  Virginia,  and 
eastern  Kentucky. 

Time  was  when  the  term  "selfi.^h  in- 
terest" was  applied  m  the  case  of  any- 
one who  soucht  tariff  or  quota  protection 
to  Bive  American  miners  and  railroaders 
a  chance  to  reclaim  their  jo.>s.  The  free 
trade  army — commanded  by  leftover 
State  Department  leftwmgers — insisted 
that  everyone  would  ultimately  bene- 
fit by  opening  the  doors  of  this  country 
to  any  and  all  alien  commodities.  Down 
and  down  went  U.S.  tariffs,  setting  us 
up  for  today  s  serious  predicament  that 
becomes  more  critical  as  the  inflow  of 
foreien  products  and  the  outgo  of  gold 
continue  almost  unchecked.  The  reso- 
lution under  consideration  here  today 
can  be  an  important  means  of  getting 
us  back  m  the  proper  direction.  Actu- 
ally, it  should  be  welcomed  by  the  diplo- 
mats who  have  been  representing  us  at 
meetings  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  because  this  action  by 
Congress  would  provide  a  medium  of  get- 
ting themselves  off  the  hook  which  they 
assisted  m  setting  up  and  which  is  now 
being  used  to  strangle  American  labor 
and  industry.  Once  the  resolution  is 
adopted,  our  generous  "GATTeers"  need 
only  explain  to  their  suave  friends  at  the 
international  roundtable  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  no  further  trade 
concessions  be  made  in  the  next  2  years. 
Sony,  but  our  oi-ders  are  to  "stand  pat" 
before  we  sacrifice  any  more  Industries. 
That  is  all  that  need  be  said  when  the 
boys  gather  at  Oeneva  or  wherever  else 
the  pood  fellows  who  tirade  off  domes- 
tic markets  without  semblance  of  a  quid 
pro  quo  plan  to  meet  their  foreign  friends 
Uils  year  and  next 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  legislative 
branch,  perhaps  we  will  be  able  to  plan 
for  a  showdo\)k-n  on  the  entire  foreign 
trade  program.  Perhaps  we  can  get  an 
answer  to  the  question  of  whether  we  are 
willing  to  permit  our  own  factories  and 
plants  to  shut  down  in  order  to  please 
people  elsewhere  in  the  world.  There  is 
a  possibility,  too,  that  by  now  we  can 
even  convince  the  policymakers  in  the 
State  Department  of  the  fallacious  rea- 
soning behind  the  free  trade  doctrine. 
Somehow  those  credulous  functionaries 
were  unable  to  comprehend  that  the 
manufacturing  facilities  erected  at  vari- 
ous points  around  the  globe  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  American  taxpayer  would 
produce  materials  directly  competitive 
with  our  own  products.  Now  the  picture 
becomes  more  vivid  with  the  rush  of 
American  doilais  into  alien  areas  where 
labor  and  materials  are  cheap.  ■V\''hen 
the  average  hourly  earnings  in  industrial 
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occupations  amount  to  more  than  $2  In 
the  United  States,  slightly  more  than  60 
cents  in  the  United  Kim^dom.  and  less 
than  25  cents  in  Japan,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  why  we  are  being  undersold  all 
along  the  line.  And  behind  the  products 
made  abroad— in  addition  to  the  reputa- 
tions of  leading  foreign  companies — are 
such  labels  as  National  Cash  Reeister. 
Remington  Rand,  Hamilton,  Singer. 
Pord,  General  Motors,  Chrysler,  General 
Tire  &  Rubber,  and  scores  of  other  estab- 
lished brand  names. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  IT  Ameri- 
can business  has  invested  more  than  $27 
billion  in  factories,  oil  wells,  mines,  and 
other  enterprises  in  foreign  lands.  One 
large  manufacturer  cut  employment 
from  9.000  to  less  than  5.000  in  a  factory 
here  after  opening  a  similar  plant  in 
Euroipe.  A  steel  processor  laid  off  his 
1.000  employees  in  New  York  State  to 
set  up  shop  In  Japan  and  take  advantage 
of  cheap  labor  there  axid  low  tariffs  here. 
Indeed,  transferring  Job  opportumties  to 
Europe,  South  America,  and  Asia  has 
become  a  principal  export  activity  of  the 
United  States. 

Speaking  for  the  congre.sslonal  district 
which  I  represent.  I  caji  testify  that  our 
coal,  railroad,  pottery,  ceramics,  glass, 
machine  tools,  and  other  industries  have 
suffered  constant  oppression  from  Im- 
ported materials.  Now  our  steel  indus- 
try has  become  a  target  of  shippers  from 
oountrlea  where  labor  is  cheap  and 
standards  of  living  far  below  ours.  Un- 
less we  taJce  action,  not  a  sliigle  area  of 
the  country — whether  it  be  industrial  or 
agricultural — will  escape  similar  fate. 
Now  la  the  time  to  transmit  our  views  to 
the  State  Department.  Let  us  slve  this 
r««oluUon  the  support  It  needs  and  thus 
let  started  on  the  way  bacX  to  a  114 no 
tortln  trad*  program. 
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C»H«JI  Null  Aw«H  Pr«i*«t«4  U  Sp*ali«r 
Still  Kty^urn 

NON,  JOE  L.  EVINS 

IN  rw»  m5in»»  t%r  wi^wiwwntativip 

Mr  RVtN«.  Nti'  B|i«»«ki>r.  It  *m  my 
prlv»l<NW  alohtf  wtlh  ma»\y  Mpmlx^is  of 
lh«  Conitr^M  to  Rtt«>nd  \h*  rt^crnt  ban- 
quet of  U-ke  Commlttw  for  a  Nfttional 
Trade  Policy  at  which  our  di«nnaui.<ihcd, 
able,  and  beloved  Speakpr  of  the  Hou.^r, 
the  Honorable  Sam  Rayiurn,  was  pre- 
sented the  Cordell  Hull  Award. 

This  was  an  occasion  of  particular 
pleasure  to  me  because  both  Speaker 
Ratburn  and  the  late  great  Secretary  of 
State  Cordell  Hull  are  Tennesseans 
Both  of  these  great  Americans  stand  with 
our  greatest  sons  in  service  to  the  Nation 
and  in  the  love,  respect,  and  admiration 
by  which  they  are  held  by  our  citizens. 
Mr.  Raybttrn  was  bom  in  Roane  County, 
adjoining  the  district  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  in  the  Concrr^.^   and 


M:".  Hull  was  bom  in  Pickptt  County, 
one  of  the  f  ne  counties  of  the  ereat 
Pcurth  District  of  Tennes.see  which  I 
represent.  Judge  Hull  preceded  me  in 
reDre.sentin?  the  people  of  that  ar^a  m 
the  Consrres.s  and  I  inde<xi  countfKl  it  an 
honor  to  be  able  to  number  him  as  one 
of  my  constituents. 

Secretary  of  State  Herter  in  present- 
In?  the  Cordell  Hull  Mt^moria!  Award  to 
Sp'caker  R.^yburn.  said  that  tiie  award  is 
bestowed  upon  Speaker  Rayb-rn  for  his 
v:.':ion  and  statpsman.sh;p  in  furthering 
tl^.e  mtf^rnal  trade  pohci^^.s  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt'.s  Secretary  nf  State. 

Speaker  R.ayburn  in  his  speech  of  re- 
sponse and  acceptance  said  that  "this  is 
a  particularly  appropriate  time  '  to  recall 
the  life,  deeds,  and  ideals  of  Cordell  Hull 
in  promoting  two-way  friendship  and 
fr-e  fiOw  of  trade  between  friendly  na- 
tions. 

Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
text  of  the  addr^^ss  of  Secretary  of  Stale 
Herter  and  the  text  of  30'ar  address  on 
this  occasion. 

P,IMAJIK3     BT     THI     HoNORABI,!     Cur:sTT,\N      K 

HniTTR.   Sectuttahy   or   bT.\n.   at   a   D!.nni.» 
Honmrino   the    H  jNorabli   Sa.vi    R.ayb',ti.v. 
Speaker  or  the  House  "r  REFRESENTAnvxs. 
Given  by     th«  Committte  tor  a  NatT'  nal 
Trai-e    Policy.    MAYn.f  wcr    Hotel.    Wash- 
ington, D  C  .  January  28,   lytu 
I    am    honored    to    have    been    selected    by 
tills    outatandlr.g    and    highly    commei.aab.e 
organization,   the   Committee  f  jr   a  Nuti    i.xl 
T;-ade  Policy,  to  present  tlie  Cordei:  Hu;:  Me- 
norlal    Award    to    your   distinguished    guest. 
The   Interest   that   your   group    mai-.;fe.i'.8    Iv. 
8t>«klng    solutions    t<-)    our    trade    pr'ibleii.s    is 
nost    s.r.oerely    welcomed    by    ynur    Quveru- 
u.ei'.t 

It  iji  p.ui.cularlv  approprU'e  rhnt  ?•  :,.^l.' 
V  uir  naiherinif  will  hnn.ir  une  *1,  .  h<i« 
J\elpett  to  »tUv«  All  lutuiy  jvrnUlenu  iti  uie  nnu 
of  lutorata'a  mdU  furtiigu  iMmmoroe  xhc 
J^ouivfrttilt)  Ham  Hav»»v»n,  1.4  lUe  liirui  .it.i'o 

Whfu    lSj«rt.   v^iM  «itn\tu«i*|   M   «   nUv'«   In 

)  HA     Vhttt'V   «*><«   lUfUty    WlUMMpi^tSttlVtl   n    u«     >l"i 
«>(    Vl«»    \\\\\m\    MuitOHlvWlupvtt    rvril'>aa    lit     IK0 
W>Ul«(      i«l\tl    (otU*    t*lu«    M«>tvial\(    IV    «^>tlUI    Ml 
»  .vy«  l^tMUlH  •«*       Wm»  M  *•  Mil   IKVUW    Itt   \\\* 
\»i\\^  >»l>iil\  \\A\*  |ut*t'vi»u»<»(    iV^.**  h<«a  \\    (.11 

\    ti<\t    W«    All    ||M>>>V     \\s\9     iMVti     \    i>rtl«    •«>•    \\y 

\\\    \\<\\\i>      tV*A*    \*    |M«<Iv    f«H\o\»«    M    Hh    i-» 
I  n(  ♦•>»    .»t   .\(l     r.\»l.vn     lM»>t|*     »\lM»»nt»     hMM>'ii 

♦  hti   |v^»tir  ti'l«       y\\'^  Wtnto   iM\|»i\»»«  0   *iiii« 

>MM»tr    '*f     OohtMMN**-     «>><wU      him't\ll>MT      f\H 

|«l\»»l    (ikMMii**    %\\\\   •\\   C'>ur««>   U\pv   •till    l»MT 

W"*     p,«trttff   i'rtn\|>«    rt-'vm    >iul«|(|»    tl\«>    JSl'tto 

In  1««7  l>t^>«  inip'M'»»<l  "*AM  HvviM-nN  'A'ww 

pr>U'l  of  ti\i«  lm|v^rt(»tl•^n  i»x»r  mnr^  T1\o 
Iwlivnr*  '  r  p<\vin«>t\ts  p<i«itinn  nn  l>»>twr*n 
Texan  riuI  Tet\nww«>e  wa*  nuxrked.y  •  t..u',K«><l 
ik5   \  r^'ii;'  nf  thl.s  nvne 

N  1     .iip    ha."*   ever   claimed    ttvAt    t!-.e   Cus- 

(iRESST'    NM.      RFC^RD      I.>!      a     rriniplln*  1>!'.        if      'hf* 

•worlds  greatpst  ilfer«»iire  b'l'  !♦  Is  '.fTen 
fascmatinc  r^i^ding  J  have  h.icl  a  snv\;i  Job 
of  r^seafh  done  m  tlie  pages  of  f*\e  Hrr-iRr 
of  tt.e  6Jcl  Congress  which  reveals  that  .'-.am 
Raybuh.n  del.- 'TPd  his  first  speech  In  ti.e 
Hall.s  of  Consr^'^'^  m  May  6,  1913.  And  the 
paees  of  the  prr.c»-edlnE5  on  that  day  un- 
cover some  rernaricable  f^iCts  which  may  or 
may  not  be  dismissed  as  sheer  coincidence. 
For  on  that  da;-,  although  .several  other 
hotly  contested  Issue*  were  debated  on  the 


fliX)r,  Including  the  question  of  whether 
women  should  be  given  the  right  to  vote, 
.Sam  Raybltrn  addreaeed  himself  to  the  pend- 
ing taxlff  bill,  making  an  eloquent  plea  in 
favor  of  tariff  reductions.  And  on  that  same 
day.  another  Member  of  the  House  spoke 
on  another  section  of  the  tariff  bill — a  sec- 
tion which  Incorporated  the  novel  Idea  of  a 
Federal  tax  on  personal  Income.  The  Mem- 
ber explaining  various  features  of  this  sec- 
tion WS18  the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull.  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Tennessee  On  Uiat 
night  of  May  6,  1913,  I  daresay  that  no  one 
could  have  forseeen  that  on  the  night  of 
January  28.  1960.  an  award  honoring  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Cordell  Hull  would  be  pre- 
sente<l  to  Mr.  Sam  Raybvrn.  both  natives  of 
Tennessee,  both  renowned  in  the  annals  of 
the  Nation,  both  able  statesmen,  and  both 
distinguished  Democrats.  And  that  differ- 
ences of  view  as  between  the  two  major  po- 
litical parties  at  least  on  the  subject*  of  the 
tariff  and  foreign  policy  have  with  the 
passage  of  the  years  become  sufBclently  bet- 
tered as  to  make  seemly  the  presentation  of 
this  award  by  a  Republican  Secretary  of 
Bute. 

From  my  own  experience  «s  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  I  ca:i  testify 
that  "Mr.  Sam"  has  developed  a  patient  and 
understanding  tolerance  for  Republicans  He 
has  a  keen  eye  for  those  situations  which 
call  for  the  partisan  approach  and  those 
which  call  for  the  bipartisan  or  nonparti- 
san. Cordell  Hull  also  possessed  this  virtue, 
and  In  hu  memoirs  he  refers  to  his  friend- 
ship with  Congressman  E  J  Hill,  of  Con- 
necticut.    Of  Congressman  Hill  he  says; 

"From  1907  forward  Mr  Hill  a  Republican, 
and  I  sat  for  hours  at  a  time  r>f  Sundays  and 
evenlnift  discussing  tariff  trade  and  other 
btiainess  conditions  •  •  •  I  owe  much  to 
him  for  the  inspiration  that  drove  me  to 
study  the  interrelation  of  trade  throughout 
the  world." 

Now  I  must  concede  that  tht  choice  of 
w  irds  hsrs  and  the  quirk  idenMflcntion  of 
Mr  Iflll  M  ft  Repviblloan  niigl\'  be  t^kt-tt  t4) 
nenn  That  COTdel!  HmU  f  lUiul  l»  quite  rp- 
n.ikikikh.e  tn  have  dixovvrtxl  a  HvputiU,  mi 
\«li'  Hi.rw  nM\UiIli||  ikUiut  Wui  1(1  U<i(tr>  bol 
'!.n  a  >ii;c  touUiUClU  Is  IVo-'Y  tt<>t  Utricby  >ittt 

heiuMvlnir   to   Mr    R^m  •    ni^t    ■pt^t-.  h    ii\ 

(  t>l.gU>M>  .1,  IU,t\  lttrH.,11  ikUiu  \\>\t  Hi  t»l>i  O  !• 
IKIl.tik  iImii  I,  rt  1,1,  \  ,  t)|tviVlt)P  »  ll>>U  \\il\\ 
tt>"  >  M  .H  (>'  ,  '.,,,ii\  la  )Ma  gmi(li>g  «li\l, 
U>«i.>  t>>.>tu>tf  '«>!  •ithft*  ^t^Htt  ,i|  tltlk  )  )«<>> 
li«is«i  l.  f.MOv)  III  lu*  iiiMul  Mtlili***  It  yxi) 
««UI  tM»<\|ltl«>  Ito'  I  >«  ■«  lvilM\ki|  Miiniiti'  ) 
•  I'  '\(l<(  |i||>'  I  ivrtil  »  >  \  \i  i«  t.>M|Ut>  ,\\  (Mll^t 
>'»<HH.i,    I.    -i>>    Ilia    iMt.««i«gv    'l\i»i    <\>\\         |(»    l>r» 

D  'Mv     I'  ■      •,!  '    '  I  ,       '   I     i  . 

Nil        1     I.  :,  M     ,  (  .        >  r     fy     I  ,    -y      K<.mm)ii  I  .    t      I  I  ,    « 

«"»•<'      l'.<.('  1         -I      ..    HM«<  (»>««l      ♦h«>      \  •ll.vviUl 

li»'f     li'iJ.vi-l  •      1      II    r     l,M\|t  r*l|«Ul|«hr<<  1   M«ti*»M 

•>t   "I"'   II    M«r    •>  I,     i\    h\   ^   »>\*i»*>(it>  l|■>n^<^u<l• 

i;  .'  ■!  r.  lag  ,  .  ,i  r) 'ir*«l'M\ii  •|i>»ll  l>r  Ir'l 
'  1  »!;•■  P'  '1'  i\>'«'MiP  Mr>t<\lM'r-*  ♦  »  •  |\\\i  I 
'i'<~.  (hut  i«K  1%  r«>prt»«i»r> '  1 1 ;  vr  \'  n,  .ir  \\\'\\\ 
;'>!' 'KW  rlUwnn  nt  Ihr  r>>  u'l  O  ti"«i'  i>nl 
t)(«"'  '  '  1V««»  I  ••.  '  i'.l  br  r!1.iap«1  to 
lM-«»vk    li      r>    n   ri>«ii!*'    whT'rvrNt      vf    lhl(i    ril«fiU>\ 

rtnL-xlo*  iMi  pvpf  i«r  n,\  i  '>i,j«ti»iiU;>n«l  rlirht 
'«!  *peivK  n\\  »r:  'in^P!-,'.*  in  Ihi*  fl.><>r  und 
r^fiio  '.  -  1«<>  rr,fBi>t«>cl  lo  that  l.KkJuAPd 
'i«ti tir.sir.  ■■, ;..    »:    .;  Uiedend  pjuit    ' 

N  '^'  :■  '■■  •.'.  i;  tliiv  t"  this  night,  .so  far 
as  I  an-,  aware,  Mr  Sa.m  hai=  not  had  reo-sun  lo 
complain  of  "lockjn-vpd  '«r  rn?  I'^in  E'.en 
Ro.  he  chooses  to  speak  only  wh^n  lie  ha.^ 
something  to  say.  and  then  he  spenKs 
sparingly 

After  making  a  well-reasoned  plea  f'  r 
tariff  reduction*,  "Mr.  Sam"  cloeed  wiih  thes* 
words : 

"I  came  to  this  body  a  fe-x-  w  peks  ago  with 
childlike  enthusiasm  and  confidence.     It  has 
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always  been  my  ambition  to  live  such  a  life 
that  one  day  my  fellow  citizens  would  call  me 
to  memberf^hif  In  this  popular  branch  of  the 
greatest  luwrr.;  Klnj?  body  tn  the  world.  0\it 
of  their  confidence  and  partiality  they  have 
done  this.  It  is  r.-w  n,y  fole  purpose  here 
to  help  enact  such  wise  and  Just  laws  that 
our  common  country  will  by  virtue  of  these 
laws  be  a  hajjpier  and  a  more  prosperous 
country.  I  have  always  dreamed  of  a  co-an- 
try  which  I  b-jlieve  this  should  be  and  will 
be.  one  in  wh  ch  the  rltl?'  iishlp  is  an  edu- 
cated and  pa'.riotlc  people,  not  swayed  by 
passion  and  j-rejudlce,  and  a  country  that 
shall  know-  nc  Eait,  no  West,  no  North,  no 
South,  but  inlablted  by  a  people  liberty  lov- 
ing, patriotic,  happy,  and  profpcrous.  with 
lawmakers  having  no  other  purpose  than  to 
write  ruch  Just  Inw?  as  shall  In  the  years 
to  come  be  af  service  to  humankind  yet 
unborn  " 

Theee  word'i,  S7>  ken  47  year.i  aeo  are  the 
words  of  a  im  at  man.  They  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  deeds  which  testify  to  hi^  great; lea*. 
All  American!  are  ever  grateful  that  Sam 
RATEtTS.N  has  srrved  this  Nation  these  many 
years.  As  a  clo?=e  friend  and  lonpUme  ad- 
mirer of  his.  am  very  proud  to  present  the 
Cordell  Hull  Memorial  Award  to  tliis  dlfUn- 
gulshed  gentleman. 

p.FMARKS    or    Hon.    Sam    Rattj-psn     Spiakxs 
cr    THX    U.i     House    or    Rri-RrsKNTATivEs. 

IN    ACXEPTlf  G   THE    CORDKLL    Hl'LI.    AWARD    AT 

A  BANwL-rr  or  thx  Committee  fob  a  Na- 
tional TavDE  Policy  Inc  ,  M\Tn.owKB 
Hotel.    Washington,    DC,    on    iHvKsuAr 

jANtTAEY  28,   1960 

This  is  a  happy  occa.'lon  f^r  me 

In  the  first  place.  It  is  a  h:p!i  privilege  tn 
be  presented  to  you  by  my  fine  friend  end 
former  ooUea  jue  in  the  House  of  Reprcsei.*.:*- 
tlvei,  Secretiiry  of  SUte  Chrutlun  Herter. 
who  In  my  Judprnenl  1*  a  worthy  »uc:e£-j.or 
to  ths  man  lu  whose  memoiy  we  gather  to- 
uight. 

Any  cKlitn  Of  this  cr\ir'.trv  '  r  any  otlier 
w.juIU  let!  dieply  hi  uortd  lu  be  the  rov-p.ti.t 
of  the  CNird'U  ll\ill  Awurd  t'onduu  tv»  ll 
dues  from  uu  ui  y.aiUj>tlon  Uedicalwd  lo  c»i- 
rylng  on  U\>  t'«'"l  W"»K  lu  whuh  C\»Jd»U 
iUUI  g«v«  I  lO  liciuritUoU*  «sii«34|tlM  ul  hu 
o.id  Miiit  li    .\\    ua«  MWAI\I  bytttttviU^t'S  Aaui- 

K  .t    III    ItVl    t\..|>«l    |\U»       lltAl    k>l    Ut*  gtH'U   Ul  i^U- 

I    I    4J    V  ni*     K    i|M>HUy    |M4iu>M    tif    Muy 

II'    I"    •      iMt  i^       IU>>     >^t««     >»«|UltHt     ll^      Utl>     I'lo'M 

(i  i,  ti<uiti|i    Ui«>  «  i*i>  )>tntttMd    MoMU»kUuiU|| 

»^.ill'|dtt   ,v|    ISitdlli    llidl        I    \\i\*\    )«»<«•>-    «>'   t>» 

I'        M>d      Ml'      •^      \      Ulllitt      wt      \\\<\\      0<<«>tl      H«-\tt    k 

I  I     li         .   ii.iiv      1)1*    d»<ll>nM\>i<    |.>    |i»>«<  »> 

I  1      iU     ,1     |.%-,   !•       ,\\\,\     Ul*     »V<>*t>l     >>t     »Mll<  l\ 

II  .        I-    ,   •  ■(  \  I.  rt 

tl  i>»  U\»  >(.i\«  i\|  Mt  li\»tM\d»  >ldiiUi'»>>i\ 
|i.  ^  »  ,,n,i.,>i  l.,n.|  M<'\nil«lti  liH)  »''»l'l»>  V'otdrU 
I  I  >    ,  I..   n<Mi\iUoh  '\\\t\  »»t>f  !>■  )»*'*• 

I  ,.    ,,    ,p    t>\n'>>i\iiil    n»ii(    '•'     li«'i|'    lot  II 

«      ■      1    -  li.  !•       ■     th«>   1,1,.  Ul>  I    III    VIKl'  V 

M^i  IV  r.  >v  i*«>\iv|*  bow  rliwp  t\#  riM>\» 
t      l'»  imW,   ,ii\rnt   tv(    U\Rl   V«vbi«><i  \lrr«ni 

Nol  long  boforr  his  tirnlh  br  l*  kMpi^  ^fl 
to  huv*  t  M  M  mend  \h'\\  nut  i  I  l\U  n  ng 
•ilventuriu  .  r«re<  r  he  *  i\a  pniuvle*l  ivf  fcur 
thinrs 

rirnl,  U  f  he  hnd  hrlprtl  In  the  shapinB 
Of  tht  U.iid  N.-ivins  nis  nde  In  tlUs 
•ffort  WM  so  grent  that  Fraiikiln  Uclar  i 
Roosevelt  r  fernd  to  l.m  as  "the  FaUicr  of 
the  United  s'aiions."' 

Second,  le  had  Initiated  the  p  '.ley  of 
nnnpartlsaiiship  In  the  conduct  of  (nir  for- 
eign affairs. 

Tlilrd.  he  had  put  i:.'.  ;  rr...  t;  e  the  ei->od 
neighbor  pcllcy  in  cijoperation  with  the  oth<  r 
American  nations 

And  fotuth.  he  had  headed  un  the  drive 
toward  a  riore  liberal  tr;ule  policy  through 
the  reclprcK al  trade  program. 


Any  one  of  these  accompilshments  would 
be  the  mark  of  a  distinguished  career  In 
American  politics,  but  here  are  foxir  mighty 
undertakings. 

He  might  easily  have  mentioned  many  oth- 
er things  out  of  his  busy  and  fruitful  life- 
time 

From  humbte  beglnnlncs  he  rose  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Tennespee  Legislature,  a  Tennessee 
circuit  judpe,  a  captain  in  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican  War  and  he  served  24  years  m  the  Con- 
Kre.'s  of  the  riuu-d  St-ates--22  years  in  tlie 
H(_,\ise  of  Rcprcse:.trit.vcs  and  2  years  i:.  il.e 
Senate  A'ter  t>-.at  he  served  nearly  12  years 
as  Secretary  nf  p-atc  under  FYanklm  Roose- 
velt, the  :  '  ce-ft  !me  r'ne  man  ever  held 
that  hlpli  'ifTice.  Ir.  aii  office  once  occupied 
by  such  tC'Aerlng  figures  as  Thoma.£  JefTrrson. 
James  Mad'.son.  Daniel  Webster,  J  hn 
Marshall,  John  Quincy  Adams.  John  C,  Cal- 
houn. Jclin  Hay,  and  Charles  Evan*  Hu-lies, 
he  efctabUslicd  hin..'c;f  as  cue  of  the  truly 
great  Secrct,-.ries  of  State. 

Tills  ni^'dCwt  man  nught  have  recalled  that 
he  had  the  high  h  li.or  of  leading  the  Amerl- 
cnn  delegation  to  the  London  Monetary 
and  Economic  Conference,  to  four  Inter- 
Amen^'an  Crnfererices,  and  to  the  Moscow 
Conference  In  1943  He  was  m.uch  toe  hum- 
ble to  have  mtnti  >ned  that  public  opinion 
[xjHs  year  after  year  found  him  to  be  the 
most  pt  pular  member  of  President  Roose- 
vc.t  s  CabiiiCt. 

Mai  y  people  now  have  forgotten  that  from 
1j21  to  1'j24  in  the  period  of  greatest  Re- 
]^-.;b:!!  an  usr-fndar.cy  in  this  ceiitury,  C^rdrll 
Hull  as  rhr.irmnn  of  the  Democratic  N.i- 
tlnnal  Committee  helped  to  rebuild  a  de- 
feated and  discouraged  Democratic  Party 
(.•■.-.  ;:,f  i."t  a'  -.e  nf  liif  ciierpy  but  also  lend- 
ing substaiiilal  amounts  of  his  own  money 
aA  well. 

It  was  altogether  fitung  that  tlie  world 
paid  h^n-.r-Kc  u  thu  man  (if  peace  in  U'45 
wheii  he  v...s  u-.v..rded  Uie  NVbel  Peace  Prize. 
I  w.i.t  to  remlnifcce  a  few  moments  about 
C.  rdtli  Hull  the  hiiini'.n  being  He  was  one 
of  the  hr't  clcwf  fiiends  I  nuvde  after  I  canie 
lt>  (XingrrM  un  Manli  4  iU13  the  d«y  WiKXi- 
rviw   Wiimm  becnino  Pre»ldeht  ivf  the  UidUjd 

I  :.,ril  U.  UiP  iM  Cul.l.Ul  IhUl  hb  did 
ttuUiY  \'\u»t  Mohilwis  \yt  (HtugieM  UulvuUiitj 
K  ..ttlcU  Uuii  t^rtt  b  lUtlit  Mn»<  impp>l  lt«t>*l 
v.|  1 1  '*«>  liikti  wxvtM  t'Uii  Uioll  t  liiUt*  V><«|vVI>i'4 
.,»  U>»  »  >v>l  »l  U.»  I  igl  I'M  li>l'>>lt  '»U»l  lot  kw- 
fiHl    lu'iilk    II..  \     y^.  Ui>l    «i^c>nl»    l.^l^ilu'l     \\\ 

Mllol       (llVt      ljli-.\l      \.»>l|««     l>f      (If      Ill'Ml 

Ii,.Im»v.u.  I     •■»:t»'j>»tt»«»i   )  likit  Hi^»(   >*i»b 

,.l|.,l         I.        Mill       \       lu.S»      Ollm       M»OU|ll>» 

IKik     \^»*     II'**     t'>'l     k>  )tt>i«l     I't     )'tt|lll\'Ml 

.  ,     I    I.  i>,l.'(l 

...    I.        . ,   t-    \'  .     I'll    l\  '«!    In  I  1'    I'.  >  i\ 

,      ,      .         .   ,■      ,.(       |>.  I  l\     !>•       I>ri   .>\lr»'      V  >        I"     ll 

,     ,,  ,      ,         -  .  ,.,        '  ,1     1..     ,,,-•      I  ■     ■  ll.   '  1 

ni'.l       Ki^fr.l       l'.  '•>!«'.'       ViUIW      ^'t'M'       '"l 

<o-       Vo  thf  1\ib'  •■  ti"  •"'>'  '  ••'  '*■■  '  I  ■'•' 
,  I     I  ..    V  r  >   .  '»  \i  I-  iiiH  I  pi.'lii  1  c  II'  iM 

l.,^l  Ir  I'rO    lOi'i     \>  ;«''      lt\ 
,    .        .  •  !■■    .1.    •  "     M^d     t    O     ff     1'"'     \'       ^     <  ■    Vrll 

\\,    }t  ,,iM    i-l    t^  )rf"Pl\l<ni\  r«     n    ii'l.i 
!',;  \r  1     the     f\'     I     O  tluM  I M  t  lohnl     ItlCiim" 

(.-    r,  ,■  ;  Hull  WM«  the  null  >>!  ^.f  t),i«  \'\x 

Uurlud      IhiU     drb.xlp.      1      m.ulr      my 

■  ,      •;.(•.-•(.    1"  .Mil  p,Tt  of  the 

r   ..«    Uix    pi.m    i."«''   been    the  comer- 

of  our  fifccul  i'^'".''    f!">""  ^lin^   ^--y   ^'^ 
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Pr'  rr  \V  irld  W;u  I.  C.-^rdell  ITul!  bef-rim? 
ronvlnr-^d  'hat  '•unhaTrpfrr-d  trade  dme- 
tal.f^d  with  peare;  high  t.nn^s,  trade  bar- 
rier i=  a!>d  un!a;r  economic  competition  wah 
■a;i_'  •  •  •  I  reasui-.ed  that.  If  we  could  gft  a 
freer  flow  of  trade — freer  in  the  eci.'^^c  '.  '.<-  -.  ^r 
discriminations  and  obstruct;  r.  ^  '  ~  t;.:.t 
one  country  wnuld  n^t  be  deadly  Ica'.'iis 
of   another  and   the  Uving   standaada  of   aU 


cour.trles  might  rise,  thereby  eliminating  the 
economic  disfcatisfaction  that  breeds  war, 
we  might  have  a  reasonable  chance  for  ias:- 
Uip  peace." 

He  also  opposed  high  tariffs  because  "I 
believe  i  they  i  meant  a  higher  cost  of  living 
f.ir  .'American  citizens.  Tliey  assisted  In 
building  trusts  and  monopolies.  By  cutting 
down  the  sales  by  other  countne.s  to  us, 
they  also  cut  down  the  purchases  by  otx^er 
countries  from  us," 

Cordell  held  the  doctJine  that  other  coun- 
tries could  not  continue  to  buy  from  us  un- 
less they  could  continue  to  sell  to  us.  He 
kiiCw  that  other  people  could  tuild  wal'.s 
against  our  products  rii  easily  as  we  cr^uld 
b-uild  walls  against  theirs,  and  tliat  they  had 
done  so  w-lth  a  vengeance  in  times  pa^t. 

In  his  memoirs  he  told  the  story  of  how  a 
simple  Incident  In  the  Tennessee  mountains 
iniprejwed  the  importance  of  trade  upon  liia 
youthful  mind. 

'When  I  was  a  boy  on  the  farm  in  Tenries- 
see,'  lie  recalled,  we  had  two  neighbors— I  U 
call  them  Jenkins  and  Jones — who  were 
e:-.c:?.irs  cf  each  tther.  For  many  years 
there  had  been  bad  feeling  between  them — I 
don  t  know  why — and  when  tliey  m.et  on  the 
rofid  or  in  town  or  at  church,  they  stared  at 
ear;-,  other  coldly  and  didn't  speak. 

'Then  one  of  Jenkins'  mules  went  lame 
in  tl^e  spring  just  when  Jenkins  i:cecled  him 
most  for  plowing.  At  the  same  time  Jtucs 
ran  short  of  corn  for  hU  hogs.  Now  it  so 
happer.ed  that  Jones  was  Uir,  ugh  with  his 
0-.V  ii  ]V,c\\i:;g  and  had  a  mvile  to  spare,  and 
Jriikins  had  a  bin  filled  with  corn,  A 
fMcndly  third  party  brought  the  two  micn 
t-  gr'lier,  and  Jones  let  Jenkins  use  his  mule 
m  exchange  for  corn  for   the  hogs. 

"As  a  result.  It  wasn't  long  before  the  two 
old  enemies  were  the  best  of  friends.  A 
c  .!n:no!i£C!.se  trade  and  ordinary  r.eichbor- 
Uness  had  made  them  aware  of  their  eco- 
i.'iniic  nee.i  for  each  uther  tu.d  brouglit  them 
pe.-.ce." 

He  carried  This  faith  In  liberal  trade  Into 
acii'.m  throujjhout  the  rtwt  of  hia  life 

Someone  once  said  that  "the  only  monn. 
ment  in  life  that  CVirdell  Hull  ever  wniaed 
w.ik  i»  dtep  niik  In  a  tariff  Whll   " 

IHvfdxil  Hull  hftU  an  KlmiMit  r«ligli>us  belief 

111  Ssliil  ttHliB  1^1  be  KlU'\Ml  h»  HiB  fc'ii  Ht 
l,i,.':  li'.r  p.ilhV  H»  b*lltiV»«t  thrtt  W«i  t.MUi 
tu  I  Uk'h  ttil  l>K«cl  t>«>t<|>l>r4«Vlv>ll  Utrv\IM>«>'^il 
UiS     Vkl.llvl     Vtl'IOM     «*     nikl     kill   >Vt)sl     U>•^l     k  i»« 

«.).<>inU.i|t  iiiiul  «>>iK  Ul  Uiv  \V«>*l«iiii  Hviiil* 
k|  l.(>i» 

f'l  H«».tUliH»     \\*    fcli*"*      U    M     l>*0    W«V    kit-**! 

'tN.  I.'>vt»  hifiutk  \^»  iM\m  !»•  n  r»ivi>»<  h.»» 
lUMiiU  llii«l«M»kly  I  .H'*»i«l»  »»*»  ¥.•«!•  i->>»«tfH 
tl.ill  |Ml^«4v1l  »|M«  u-V^I  kMt'>(»«k  I.'  I««n|k9  in* 
lM«    MUpbl*.**  IV  t>»»♦\M^V»l^l^X  \A   t»U  ll>»  A^>»rU» 

y\\\      (s.tli.Mk         l>M»      l»l       U>»k      |-(M\C»>(>|      \s\       III* 

!!•«•. il  M..||ilil>.>|  ^'.llvV  BItW  >*MI  p\^^t.^  4 
pi.-n  i»in  i«iui  r\»'ii'\MO!y  i-Mt  »<<  «  lU'wU'S  lll^l 
l>•>^>^l>^^♦|,^^^   t>>  h»«'|<   l'»f  utM^-iil'^vli'l^Ml   Urt» 

\\  .(\«  ..f  \h*  wutMt  ♦i'  e  »»»'Hi»r  wnv  t»)  |i'^ 

\  I,  'til  lOMi  |.  'i.'wrd  I'vMrll  KuU  ^•  n 
k»rtrk»M->n  I'Ml  IVT  f>»nHwt  meiiiorirk  tv*"- 
o<  n\  >\  p  qMiiUlle*  n*  »  I\v\tnnM  l>r.»>|t  I  tV^n'* 
II'  'iK  or  rvtt  M\rw  \\h'.l  It  x\  hf  lo  W  wiinul 
NVi  rn  he  b<  ''<\td  oivivrihlUK  1^  l.'P  rU'.l  (Mid 
t»vip.  hr  rr\r|  rrnfrrt  U^  btut'e  f  r  it  He 
hnd  a  drrp.  yr.u-r.ln";  to  mnke  lt-r  prth  a  llfle 
itmix^ther  Bnd  U^e  bunien  a  m"r  llp'-trr  f.^r 
nil  pO'.-iplp  wherever  thev  IM-rd  He  Jirver 
siniBht  cred  t  for  anrthli  e  th.^t  he  aconm- 
pllahcl  The  only  rt -.vanl  he  want<Kl  was  the 
Rccompllshmeit  of  hi.*  purpofps  In  1  is  per- 
sonal :.;e  as  well  .ts  m  hi.'=  p  lit.cal  philosophy 
he     eiiib.Hiied     the     ci  nccpt     of     the     ^ood 

Ke  had  tl».'-.t  rare  combination  cf  gentle 
humility  a::d  rucced  strength  which  were 
also  Lincoln's  qualities. 

I  think  this  is  a  p.artlcularly  appropriate 
time  for  us  to  renicmber  Cordf^U  Hull  and 
the  gieat  political  ideaih  lor  which  he  stood. 


i^o/: 
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In  a  tim*  when  our  relations  with  our 
sister  American  Republics  are  troubled, 
when  our  own  Vice  President  Is  Insulted  in 
a  neighboring  country,  when  American  prop- 
erty is  being  expropriated  almost  dally  It 
might  pay  us  to  try  to  envision  how  Cordell 
Hull  would  have  treated  this  situation 

"Hie  same  is  true  of  the  Increasingly  com- 
petitive trade  situation  in  the  world  As 
nations  recover  from  the  devastation  nf  war 
and  competition  for  markets  becomes  fiercer. 
we  hear  new  demands  from  every  side  for 
higher  trade  barriers  Now  let  us  think — 
how  would  Cordell  Hull  have  met  this  sit- 
uation' 

In  closing,  let  me  say  again  how  deeply 
touched  I  am  by  this  honor  which  yru  have 
paid  me  In  the  memory  of  one  of  the  giants 
whom  I  WM  privileged   to  call  my  friend 

In  the  beautiful  library  which  I  have  built 
In  my  home  town  as  a  gift  to  all  the  p<»ople, 
I  have  many  treasured  mement^^s  The  Cor- 
d«ll  Hull  Award  whUrh  you  have  so  kindly 
flven  me  tmil«ht  will  hare  an  tumtfTMi  pla^e 
smon<  lh«m  and  wlU  r«»t  there  forrvrr  for 
pco9l«   to  s««. 

It  ml<ht  have  b«*n  of  C^/rdell  Hull  that 
th«  poet  Shelley  wrote  "  Til  the  future  dares 
(orcet  tb«  pa^t.  his  fat«  and  fame  shall  be 
an  echo  and  a  light  unto  eternity  " 

And  I  think  one  may  fairly  say  of  him  aa 
once  waa  aald  of  Thomaa  JefTerson  The 
honors  which  other  men  had  given  him  were 
ununportant;  the  opportunities  he  had  given 
to  other  men  to  become  free  were  all  that 
really  counted." 


On  Monnt  Raihmore — the  Faces  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  Will  Be  Eternal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALFRED  E.  SANTANGELO 

or    MEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  1,  1960 

Mr.  SANTANGELO  Mr  Speaker.  I 
have  introduced  today  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  authorize  th^:'  Mount 
Rushmore  National  Memorial  Commi.s. 
sion  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  fea^sibility  of  adding  fig-iires 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  r>wu'ht  D. 
Eisenhower  to  the  present  memorial.  It 
is  my  hope  that  this  bill  will  pave  the 
way  for  includins;  likenesses  of  these  two 
Presidents  alonerside  those  of  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  Lincoln,  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

It  would  be  fitting  to  have  the  fieures 
of  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  and  Dwuuit  D. 
Eisenhower  added  to  the  panoram.i  of 
other  great  past  lead'TS.  President 
F^'anklin  D.  Roosevelt  stirred  this  Na- 
tion to  cast  out  fear  from  our  hearts  and 
initiated  pro^jrams  which  lifted  our  Na- 
tion from  the  depression  and  pave 
encouragement  and  strength  to  the 
youth  of  our  country,  our  farmers,  our 
workers,  and  all  economic  uroups.  Later 
he  inspired  the  free  peopK"'s  of  the  world 
to  rise  up  and  resist  the  spread  of  ruth- 
less tyraruiy  and  tear  asund*'r  the  chains 
of  slavery  impo.sed  upon  free  peoples 
by  totalitarian  regimes.  President 
Dwii^ht  D.  Eisenhower  led  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  oiu-  allies  to  military 


victory  He  has  been  an  in-spiratioruil 
figure  throughout  the  world  and  carries 
the  c  onfidence  of  foreign  nations  and  the 
Ame.  lean  people  by  his  fatherly  unatre 
and  trustworthiness.  Ea<-h  man  played 
his  part  in  making  America  fully  aware 
of  its  world  responsibilitie^ind  its  obli- 
gations to  men  of  good  will  m  the  task 
of  building  world  peace  and  secuntv 

I  am  delighted  that  my  colleague  and 
friend.   Congressman   P.\ul   A.    Pino,    of 
New  York,  is  also  introducing  this  bill. 
On    the   Senate   side,   this   measure   has 
bipartisan  support  in  the  person  of  mv 
good  friends  Senator  Hubert  H   Himph- 
REY  of  Minne.sota.  and  Senator  Kennfth 
B.    Kkatinc.    of    New    York      A    movaig 
force  b^'hind  the  drafting  of  thi.'»  mea.sure 
ha*  been  the  Federation  of  the  Italian- 
American   Demfxrrallc  Organization*  of 
the  State  of  Ne-w  York   whone  otTicorn  are 
aJi   follow*     Hon^^ary    advlAory    bofird , 
Hon  Nma  Rao  Cameron  Hon  Geor,4c  B 
B  DeLuca,  Hon  Rom  J  Dl  Lortnzo.  Hon 
Athony  Dl  Paola.  Hon   Prank  A    Emma 
Hon    Enzo  Ga^parl,   Hon    I^wrence    E 
Gerosa,    Hon     Angelo    R     Parisi.    Hon 
Charles  Polleti.   Hon    Paul   P    Rao    Jr 
Hon    Vincent  P   Rao.  Hon    Ben  Scaf^di, 
Hon     Joseph    P     V'accarella .    president 
Jack  Ingegmeros.   vice  presidents.  Miss 
Sarina  D'Amato,  Prof  Bartolomeo  Liscio, 
Frank     V'alenti :     treasurer,     Mrs.     An- 
toinette   Loscuito;    executive    secretary. 
J.    P     Sommer,    publicity,    Miss    Terry 
Milburn. 

No  matter  what  the  Republicans  may 
think  of  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  or  what 
the  Democrats  think  of  E*resident  Dwight 
D  Eisenhower,  informed  and  impartial 
men  of  good  will  can  agree  that  they 
have  played  vital  roles  in  the  story  of  our 
Nation.  They  deserve  to  be  considered 
for  their  works  and  place  in  history, 
apart  from  any  partisan  corusiderations. 
It  is  m  this  spirit  that  I  offer  this  meas- 
ure 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Mount  Rushmore  Na- 
tional Memorial  is  a  unique  magnificent 
and    heart-warming    aspect   of    our   na- 


tional 


eiLshrming   a.s   it   does  Presi- 


dents w!;o  have  meant  much  to  the 
progress  and  heritage  of  America.  I 
hope  this  bill  will  make  possible  the  ad- 
dition of  these  two  towering  figures  to 
this  sculpturing  marvel. 


Vandalism  to  Houses  of  Worship 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  WALLHAUSER 

(  t     SV.W    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  1,  1960 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  add  my  voice  to  those  who 
express  .shock  and  horror  at  the  recent 
outbreak  of  vandalism  to  houses  of 
worship  and  anti-Semitic  feeling. 

This  is  evidence  of  religious  intol- 
erance and  is  shocking  to  every  thinking 
person,  who,  I  feel  certain,  must  be  in- 
dignant over  these  shameful  acts. 


I  sincerely  hope  that  our  citizenry  has 
been  sufficiently  alerted  to  the  serious 
problem  of  combating  bigotry  and  will 
continue  to  be  ready  to  join  in  the  fight 
against  it. 

Group    Insurance    Protection   for    Federal 
Employees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
r 

HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 


IN    THF   HKNMT   . 'K    niE  fMTED  STATEa 

M    ':.!.:;,    F'-h-uary  1    I960 

Mr    MORTON      Mr    President.  I  a^k 

unanimous  con/wnt  that  an  article  writ- 
ten by  my  di«tirn<u)«*h»'d  colleague  from 
Kan^aA  B^-nator  F'h^jck  CAiiLftfJW  and  ap- 
[><-annK  m  ih'-  February'  l*ftue  of  the 
Journal  of  AmiTican  Insurance  b« 
print*  d   m  th*-  ('<  ■.■•aKENftiowAL  Rkxukd 

M\  ci'li'MK  J^-.^  vkill  refall  llie  dynamu; 
and  efTi-<'!V('  U-adtTslnp  that  Senator 
Carlson  pt^sided  in  ihc  enactment  of 
the  Ft'deral  Employee  Health  Benefits 
Act  He  ha.-^  con.si.'^tently  championed 
such  legislation  during  his  9  years  in  the 
Senate. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec  uko, 
as  follows: 

HzAi,TH  Boow  roR  Uncle  Sam's  Statt 
(By  Senator  Pbakk  Carlsons 

A  new  era  of  secxirlty- assured  Independ- 
ence will  open  for  2,300,000  Federal  Govern- 
ment employees  und  their  families  this  year 
In  the  anniversary  month  of  Independence 
Day. 

On  July  1  theyll  come,  for  the  first  time, 
under  the  protection  of  a  new,  Ooverumenl- 
wlde  group  health  insurance  program,  com- 
parable to  those  already  serving  some  90 
million  workers  In  US  private  Industry  and 
their  dependents.  Ttils  will  be  made  pos- 
sible by  the  Federal  Employee  Health  Bene- 
fits Act,  passed  by  the  86th  Congress  Just 
before  adjournment  last  summer. 

Heretofore,  the  employees  and  their 
families,  about  4'2  million  people  In  all,  have 
had  to  arrange  their  own  health  plans,  and 
many  have  been  carrying  Inadequate  cover- 
age. But  with  the  participation  of  such  a 
large  group,  they  now  should  be  able  to  get 
broader  coverage  for  their  money  And, 
certainly  the  biggest  boon  to  most  of  them, 
the  Government  will  assume  half  the  cost 
of  their  Insurance. 

While  the  Government  will  share  the  cost. 
Just  as  many  private  employers  are  doing 
nowadays.  It  Is  notable  that  It  did  not  seek 
to  set  up  a  big  new  bureaucratic  branch  to 
run  Its  own  health  insurance  program.  In 
fact,  such  a  jxieslblllty  was  never  even  con- 
sidered—a  tribute,  I  think,  to  the  Job  private 
enterprise  has  done  In  providing  health  In- 
surance benefits  to  123  million  Americans 
who  are  covered  today. 

This  program  Is  expected  to  cost  about 
$214  mllUon  a  year.  Thus,  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  will  be  about  $107  million  an- 
nually. Of  this,  no  more  than  1  percent  will 
go  for  administrative  expenses — again,  be- 
cause private  insurers  will  be  running  the 
program. 

All  Federal  employees  are  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate— public  health  workers,  post  office 
employees,  Congressmen  and  their  staffs,  the 
employees  of  every  government  department, 
agency,  bureau,  and  ofBce  in  Washington,  in 


I 


all  50  State* ,  In  US.  territories,  and  work- 
ers stationed  overseas.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  75  to  90  porreut  of  them  will 
Blgn  up. 

They'll  have  a  choice  of  Uie  following 
plans: 

(1)  A  regular  cash  Indemnity  pjllcy  with 
an  Insurance  company.  It  will  reimburse 
the  employee  for  hospital  and  medical  costs 
Incurred.  The  Insurance  carrier,  chosen  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  In  Decemt>er 
from  about  a  dozen  of  the  Nation's  largest, 
will  be  Aetna  Life  Insur.ance  Co.  Aetna  will 
reinsure  with  all  other  qualified  companies 
wlshmg  to  participate : 

(3)  A  6«rvlce-iype  plan,  such  a.s  B:;ie 
Cro«»-Blue  Shield.  It  generally  makes  a  sf. - 
tlement  with  the  hospital  or  doctor  directly. 

(31  An  existing  group  health  Insurance 
program  opcrattd  by  one  ol  'he  natl  aial 
foremmeni  empUiyee  org;i;u.uit;  j:ia  tuch  as 
tb«  national  PfU^rutlon  <•{  Ptjut  Om<  e  Clerk*. 
or  by  the  a^eiuy  im  %hlch  the  eniploy^e 
«i/rks.  8  ic,"-!  piHD*  hav«  \t*-tn  »*t  i.p  by 
tb«  TBL  Ctr.tf.-1  Irif*UlKer»f«  Kni-i.tj  ;,;,U 
OAc*  of  Cui;  and  Xitr'.rnt*  Mobi,,/j  \i,x\.  '.  k 
naKUf/kt.  >>'niF  I'f  'he*e  plaru  hit\t  \>*«u  In 
oparailon  :  r  <>  tioxiil'jcr  </f  y-aj*.  pr'jvUllrig 
}>o»pltAl  ar.'l  meUlciiJ  rcr>'eriige  Tt  thoaKai.(l» 
of  employees  s '.  c  jc  t 

(4)  Comprehenaive  group- practice  pre- 
payment plaii*.  »uch  as  tlio»e  f>ffered  by 
Oroup  Hea..th  AASiJclatlon  In  Washington, 
the  Kaiser  Kvundailcn  on  th«  Vi'est  Ciaft. 
or  the  Health  Insurance  Plan  of  Greater 
New  York,  or  indUidual-pracilce  prepay- 
ment plans.  IS  u;y  thousands  of  Ppderai  em- 
ployees also  a.'c   (   'vered   by   thew   progriinis. 

In  every  cai>p  ilie  pnr.cipal  effect  uf  the 
new  law  will  be  that  U.e  Goveriimer.t  wlli 
now  pay  half  of  each  empluyet  s  Insurance 
premiums  If  an  employee  has  been  paylr.g 
tiO  a  month  for  his  coverage,  I  >r  example, 
he  now  will  have  to  pay  only  half  that.  Since 
half  of  our  Federal  employees  make  less  than 
t4.800  a  year,  and  some  ha'.f  a  million  earn 
less  than  $4,000,  Us  clear  what  a  help  this 
will  be  to  them. 

It  may  be  that  rather  than  continuing 
his  present  coverage  at  half  the  coct,  the 
employee  will  choose  to  Increase  his  pro- 
tection, perhaps  paying  $15  a  month  fur  it. 
Hell  Improve  his  $10  coverage  by  a  third,  yet 
pay  only  $7  50.  Ajid  many  employees  now 
facing  the  terrible  rlsV'.s  of  r.:ness  without 
any  Instirance  at  all  will  be  able  tu  buy  group 
coverage  at  a  price  they  cai:  af-^rd 

Naturally  we  had  to  set  linvlts  on  the 
amount  the  Goverrunent  will  math  under 
the  new  law.  For  Instance,  for  a  single  em- 
ployee the  Govcrnmer.t  will  pay  $1  25  to  |1  75 
per  pay  period  (biweekly  i  Fjr  an  employee 
plus  his  family,  the  Go\ernment'.s  share  can 
range  between  $3  and  $4  50  biweekly.  That's 
for  a  policy  under  tiie  ca-sh  Indemnity  or 
service  benefit  plans.  The  empl-  yee  Is  free 
to  choose  the  level  of  rovorape  he  wants,  ar.d 
the  Government,  wltliln  these  limits,  will 
match  his  payments. 

For  members  of  em.ployee  Kroup  plans  or 
prepayment  programs  with  set  subscription 
charges,  the  Government  *1U  pay  up  to  $J  50 
a  pay  period  for  a  single  persoii  and  $6  for 
a  family  as  its  half. 

LAW    TOOK    YEAaS    or    ITTOBT     COMPBC  MISI 

The  employee's  half  will  be  deducted  from 
his  paycheck.  His  half  a.~tua!!y  may  be  more 
than  half  his  total  premium  if  he  chooses  to 
buy  more  extensive  coverage  than  the  maxi- 
mums prescribed  in  the  new  law 

It  took  many  years  of  effort  to  achieve  the 
prvssage  of  this  legislation.  Since  15H7  Fed- 
eral employee  health  Insurance  bills  had 
been  con.'sldered  by  the  Congress,  but  they  got 
nowhere  because  the  groups  Involved  could 
never  agree  on  the  provisions.  Finally, 
thou^:;l.  acreeraent  was  reached  among  the 
employees,  t-he  administration,  the  Insurance 
industry.  Blue  Croes-Blue  Shield,  the  Amer- 


ican Medical  As6^>clatlon,  American  Hospital 
Association,  and  the  \arlous  employee 
group  health  plans  Onr  Fiibcmmlttee 
headed  by  Senator  Richard  NrrBERcrR  of 
Oregon,  held  extensive  hcarines  last  April, 
and  in  July  the  Sena-.e  ]>as,'f-d  -i.e  bill  81  to  4. 
The  House  then  held  its  heariiik's.  made  8»jme 
chaiiges  in  the  t>.i\.  and  :ippro\t;d  it  383  ij  4. 
A  conference  committee  ironed  out  the  dil- 
ferences  between  the  two  versions,  and  the 
final  bill,  cut  down  somewhat  from  the  orig- 
inal In  costs,  was  signed  into  law  by  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  on  September  28. 

Some  of  lU  In  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration tried  to  cut  the  c.>i>is  stiii  lurther, 
thinking  of  our  already  glgaii Lie  natioMhi 
debt  and  the  effect  of  new  spend. ng  on  the 
Federal  budget.  We  tho'.igl.t  $80  mil' um  as 
the  Government's  share  nf  thu  plan  would 
have  boujrh*  V'Ti"  e'"->d  beneflt*  Bi;'  with 
c,'->Tn#  fT'>up>«  A»'k. i.a  '.IT  •Hft  million  and 
m-rrr  there  had  t.)  be  some  compronjUlng 
TTie  a/!minlJitratlon  al«o  tought  i'/r  year*  U> 
hold  the  (loven.ment  *  »h;ire  (<.>  r^nc-ihird  of 
lb*  tola;  £<*t  rnhll*  U.e  en  ploytes'  <jrganl- 
y^:.  'till  '..t,  ,y:.t  the  Vn.ted  State*  nh  Aild 
p^y  t».o-*t.:rdJ!  fv/  the  fl.-ial  50  50  cost  shar- 
ing *a*  a  orr.j/romls^  to<j 

PlJkH     COMPkRAnjE    TO    P»r\ATT    ljn»U»T«T'« 

Nvj  one  c..fnnecle(i  vuh  the  bill  would  even 
pretend  It  Is  pcrrert.  or  that  It  will  work 
without  f  'me  c  n.plalnit  and  adjustments. 
But  In  view  of  the  deep-root pd  dlsafreemente 
over  a  Federal  employee  health  Insurance 
flan  during  the  past  12  years,  I  think  all  par- 
tie*  are  prrtty  w^U  satisfied  that  this  Is  a 
CO'xl.  w.Tkable  law  At  leaet  the  Govern- 
ineni — tne  Nations  largest  employer — has 
rc^ovrniztd  Its  obligation  to  Its  employees, 
:-.r.d  i«  :•.  w  <  fTerii-.g  them  a  health  plan  every 
bit  a.'  ppi.ir^us:  as  they'd  find  In  most  private 
Indn?;  t.rie? 

With  medical  and  hospital  costs  what  they 
are  nowadays,  few  ramllles  feel  they  can  be 
without  a  health  plan  of  som.e  sort.  Along 
with  the  retirement  program,  the  group  lile 
instirance  plan  ad  ipted  4  years  figo  and  gen- 
erous sick  leave  provisions,  this  health  In- 
surance proerara  is  probably  the  greatest 
"fringe  benefit"  our  civil  servants  could  get 
Some  27  percent  of  the  Governments  $13 
billion  annual  payroll  Item  already  has  been 
for  fringe  benefits.  Financing  half  of  this 
new  health  plan  will  boost  those  figures  still 
higher.  Nevert  lieless.  If  the  Government  is 
t<j  compete  witji  private  business  for  com- 
petent, hlgh-callber  employees.  It  cannot  lag 
so  far  behind  Industry  In  the  insurance  pro- 
tection It  offers.  Tills  unfortunately  has 
been  true  fur  s  .'me  year?.  Now  this  new  law 
g  .f^.  ;.ir  toward  alleviating  that  situation. 

This  legislation  does  not  include  retired 
Government  employees  and  their  dependents. 
However,  bills  are  being  considered  this  ses- 
sion which  would  provide  them  with  a  health 
p. an. too. 

EFJSERVES    NEEDED   TO   AVOID    RATE    INCREASES 

There  Is  another  omission  In  the  new  law 
tV.at  I  think  will  have  to  be  watched.  It 
does  not  require  the  accumulation  of  a  suf- 
f.cient  reserve  to  cover  the  future  rises  that 
must  be  expected  In  lioepital  and  medical 
C'jsls.  To  keep  boosting  tlie  rates  for  this 
prograin  to  ever  these  rising  costs  would  be 
unfair  b-'th  to  employees  and  to  the  tax- 
payers who  pay  the  Government's  share. 
Yet  that  Is  exactly  what  will  have  to  hap- 
pen. If  past  experience  Is  any  indication. 

The  pe-'ple  taking  Blue  Cross  in  New 
York  City,  for  example,  had  their  rates 
boosted  by  a  third  In  1952,  another  22  per- 
cent In  1958.  and  a  whopping  26 'a  percent 
last  year.  Needless  to  say.  there  are  a  lot 
of  unhappy  Blue  Cross  subscribers  In  New 
York  City.  Other  plans  weren't  all  that  bad 
off.  nevertheless,  rates  have  been  rising  con- 
stantly, and  the  experts  say  we  can  expect 
hospital  C'jets  alone  to  go  up  at  least  5  to  10 


percetit  for  the  next  8  or  10  years  It  takes 
a  go'.xl  reserve  tx3  cover  Increases  like  that 
without  having  to  ask  the  policyholders  for 
liigher  premiums  every  year.  Yet  this  law 
requires  setting;  aside  of  3  percent  of  the 
j.iremiun-.s  at  the  m(.->6t  for  reveries.  So  when 
these  c  jei  increases  come,  as  they  will,  the 
ci-.y  sjlution  wi.l  be  to  raise  'he  Insurance 
prcmium.s  or  cut  down  on  benefits.  Either 
way,  our  Federal  employees  are  going  to  get 
hurt 

It  is  my  hope  that  once  the  plan  bejins 
operating  and  we  see  how  It  Is  working  cut, 
we  can  hold  new  hearings  and.  if  necessary, 
amend  the  pre!>ent  bill  to  fit  the  needs  For 
Tiie  tune  beiuE,  th.ugh,  we  have  a  program 
we  rai-i  be  p;  -ud  c  f.  and  our  Go\ernn.ent 
employees  will  rest  a  lot  easier  c^me  July  1, 
knovins  they  are  protected  by  health  bene- 
f.t.»  aa  grnerfruii  and  reasonable  as  they'd 
find  a,iTwhfre  Adequate  Insurance  me.-inj 
p>a<^e  of  mind  and  It't  time  our  Federal 
Government  »f/Tkrr»  got  their  fair  ■hare  rjf 
b'jth 


FeiUral  Aid  U  SUtet  for  Sck«*l 
Cwi$trmctiem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MicmcAif 

IN  THF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Fehruary  1.  1960 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  President  has  abandoned 
the  whole  concept  of  Federal  aid  to 
StAtes  for  constrtiction  of  primary  and 
secondary  schools. 

Can  he  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  short  140.000  classrooms  needed 
to  house  our  bulging  school  population, 
now  some  2^2  million  children  in  excess 
of  school  capacity?  Some  experts  even 
set  this  classroom  shortage  at  being 
500.000  classrooms  short.  These  140,000 
classrooms  would  constitute  a  building 
one  room  wide  across  the  United  States 
from  Atlantic  to  Pacific.  With  the 
tremendous  population  expansion  antici- 
pated during  the  next  few  j-ears,  the 
shorta.ce  will  grow  and  feed  upon  itself 
with  each  passing  year. 

In  crder  to  forcibly  remind  the  Pres- 
ident of  his  orphaned  and  abandoned 
administration  proposal  for  Federal  aid 
to  States  for  school  construction,  I  am 
reintroducing  the  administration's  4- 
year  program  of  Federal  aid  to  States. 
introduc€Kl  on  January  27,  1957,  as  H  R. 
3976  and  H.R.  3986.  I  regard  this  bill 
as  grossly  inadequate  to  meet  tlie  need, 
unfair  to  large  and  prosperous  States, 
unsuited  to  its  purpose,  and  insufficient 
to  meet  the  crying  need  of  this  country. 
This  is  the  first,  and  I  hope  the  last,  time 
I  introduce  a  piece  of  legislation  with 
which  I  am  not  in  sympathy, 

I  favor  proposals  oflered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Michigan,  the  Honorable  Pat 
McNamara,  and  the  bill  sponsored  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, the  Honorable  James  Murray,  and 
mv  colleague  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Honorable  Lex  Metcalf.  kno\»-n 
as  the  Murray-Metcalf  bill.  These  bills 
offer  significant  advance  in  the  field  of 
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education  and  would  enable  this  country 
to  meet  its  school  needs  in  an  age  where 
education  is  everything  to  business, 
science,  the  community,  to  the  individ- 
ual, and  to  the  United  States  in  its 
competition  with  an  atheistic,  com- 
munistic dictatorship  whose  purpose  is 
to  rule  the  world  by  conquest,  or  if  pos- 
sible by  economic  and  technological 
competition. 

Inadequate  though  this  legislation  Is, 
I  introduce  it  with  a  challenge  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
members  of  his  party  to  at  least  support 
their  own  measure  for  school  construc- 
tion during  this  Congress.  I  remind  the 
President  and  his  partisans  that  2  years 
ago  Mr.  Eisenhower  pointed  out  that 
there  were  over  2.5  million  children  in 
excess  of  normal  capacity  of  existing 
buildings  and  that  the  neeid  for  Federal 
assistance  is  not  theory,  but  demon- 
strated fact  since  it  cannot  now  be  said 
realistically — that  the  States  and  com- 
munities will  meet  the  need  for  school 
construction.  The  school  needs  of  this 
country  are  too  great,  too  many  children 
are  on  half  days,  in  overcrowded  cla.ss- 
rooms  taught  by  overworked  teachers. 
for  inaction  on  any  level  of  Government. 
Certainly  the  words  of  the  President 
himself  are  conclusive  of  the  need. 

Unless  something  is  done  shortly  about 
school  construction  the  United  States 
will  be  in  danger  which  will  exceed  any- 
thing which  we  have  met  in  the  past. 
including  the  missile  lag.  the  sputniks 
and  Russian  acquisition  of  nuclear  and 
thermonuclear  weapons.  The  danger 
will  be  an  educational  lag  resulting  m 
the  loss  of  scientific  and  technological 
lead  in  the  world  to  Russia.  If  the  pres- 
ent situation  continues  Russia  and  even 
China  not  too  long  hence  will  surpass 
the  United  States  in  scientists,  techni- 
cians, and  in  invention  and  scientific 
effort  in  all  fields.  The  point  may  be 
reached  liltimately  where  the  United 
States  will  be  weakened  financially  and 
economically,  so  deficient  in  production 
of  new  scientific  thoughts  and  new  weap- 
ons as  to  cease  to  be  a  factor  in  world 
politics.  When  this  has  come  to  pass 
the  United  States  will  not  even  be  a  sec- 
ondary power;  America  will  simply  be  a 
thrall  to  Russian  communism.  Inade- 
quate though  this  legislation  is.  it  is  the 
least  which  can  be  done  by  the  Congress, 
and  I  challenge  the  President  and  the 
party  to  support  their  own  program  re- 
minding them  of  their  words  of  2  years 
ago. 

The  bill  would  provide  $325  million  for 
4  fiscal  years  for  grants  to  the  States 
and  municipalities.  The  Federal  share 
on  a  project  would  be  not  less  than  one- 
third  nor  more  than  two-thirds  varying 
in  accordance  with  the  States  relative 
income  per  child  of  school  age. 

It  authorizes  appropriations  of  $750 
million  for  a  4-year  program  to  enable 
the  Federal  Government  to  purchase 
obligations  of  local  school  districts  is- 
sued to  finance  public,  elementary,  and 
secondary  school  construction  where 
bonds  could  not  be  marketed  at  reason- 
able rates  of  Interest  by  the  State  or 
municipality. 

It  provides  $150  million  for  a  4-year 
program  for  Federal  advances  to  State 


school  financing  agencies  for  deposit  in 
reserve  funds  to  be  used  to  back  up  is- 
sues of  obligations  for  public,  elemen- 
tary, and  secondary  school  construction 
purposes. 

Lastly,  the  bill  provides  for  miscel- 
laneous grant-s  of  $20  million  over  4 
years  to  enable  States  to  meet  their 
administrative  expenses  for  construc- 
tion or  development  programs  to  in- 
crease school  construction  and  promote 
greater  efficiency  in  planning  and  financ- 
ing such  construction. 

I  am  extremely  critical  of  this  legis- 
lation because  the  matchmg  require- 
ments place  an  unfair  and  undue  bur- 
den on  prosperous  States  like  New  York. 
Connecticut.  California,  Illinois,  Oluo, 
Michigan,  and  Indiana.  The  provision 
for  Federal  purchase  of  State  and  local 
obligations  is  a  pathetic  effort  to  meet 
the  real  needs  of  the  States  which  will 
create  a  t)onanza  for  investment 
bankers  to  broker  bonds  from  munici- 
palities and  States  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  a  large  rakeoff.  when  the 
whole  matter  could  be  handled  more 
cheaply  and  with  less  money  dribbled 
off  in  sundry  administrative  costs 
through  direct  Federal  grants.  More- 
over, many  communities  are  already 
bonded  to  the  limits  of  their  financial 
ability  to  carry  debt  and  still  others 
have  reached  their  statutory  debt  limit. 
To  these,  this  provision  will  be  an  in- 
sult. 

This  is  not  an  effort  to  put  the  ad- 
ministration or  the  Republican  Party 
on  the  spot.  America  the  admini.'^tra- 
tion.  and  both  political  parties  are  on 
the  spot  and  failure  to  act  vigorously  at 
this  time  may  re.sult  in  a  situation  of 
irreparable  harm  to  the  United  Slates 
before  we  are  aware  of  it. 


Washio^toD  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Monday.  February  f ,  i960 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include 
the  following  Newsletter  of  January  30, 
1960: 

Washington  Report 
(By  Congressman  Bruce  Alger > 

The  1961  Federal  Budj?et  Is  1  030  pages. 
weight  4  p<-)und.?.  4  ounces,  and  filled  with 
detailed  expenditure  figures  fnr  e%ery  branch 
of  Governnrient  Estimated  expenditures  are 
$79  8  bUllon.  estinriAted  receipts  184  bllUon. 
The  budget  d'oes  not.  however,  cover  al'.  Fed- 
eral moneys  The  cash  flnw  or  cash  budtjet 
(Including  trust  funds  of  all  kinds  i  Is  esti- 
mated at  $94  bli:!.;n  ex;>enditurP8  and  $102 
blUlon  receipts  The  $4  2  blilim  debt  re- 
payment sugi?ested  by  the  President  Is  recog- 
nition of  the  need  In  more  prosperous  times 
of  reducing  the  debt,  instead  of  constant 
deficit  financing  no  matt-er  what  the  shape 
of  our  economy.  The  latter  course  is  the 
road  to  ruin.  Here's  an  example  of  budget 
language : 

"The  budget  present*  a  balanced  program 
which  recognizes  the  priorities  appropriate 
within  an  aggregate  of  Federal  expenditures 


that  we  can  soundly  support.  I  believe  the 
American  people  have  made  their  wishes 
clear;  The  Federal  Government  should  con- 
duct Its  financial  aflalrs  with  a  high  sense 
of  responsibility,  vigorously  meeting  the  Na- 
tion's needs  and  oppwrtunltles  within  its 
proper  sphere  while  at  the  same  time  exer- 
cising a  prudent  discipline  In  matters  of 
borrowing  and  spending,  and  in  incurring 
liabilities  for  the  futiore  "• 

What  does  It  mean?  It  is  clear  to  me  Tet 
this  is  the  kind  of  language  that  each  person 
can  bend  to  his  own  interpretation  or  need. 
Here  Is  language  more  specific: 

•  In  times  of  prosperity,  such  as  we  antici- 
pate In  the  coming  year,  sound  fiscal  and 
economic  policy  requires  a  budget  surplus  to 
help  counteract  inflationary  pressures,  to 
ease  conditions  in  capital  and  credit  mar- 
kets and  to  increase  the  supply  of  savlnps 
available  for  the  productive  investment  so 
es.«ential  to  continued  growth  •  •  •  If  ex- 
I>endltiire8  are  held  to  the  levels  I  am  pro- 
pt">6lnK  for  1961  and  reasonable  restraint  U 
exercised  in  the  future,  higher  revenues  in 
later  years  will  give  the  next  admlnistrutlon 
and  the  next  Congress  the  choice  they  should 
rightly  have  In  deciding  between  reductlotu 
in  the  public  debt  and  lightening  of  ttoe  tax 
burden,  or  l)oth.  Soundly  conceived  tax  re- 
visions can  then  be  approached  on  a  com- 
prehensive and  orderly  basis,  rather  than  by 
haphazard,  piecemeal  changes,  and  can  be 
accomplished  within  a  setting  of  economic 
and  fiscal  stability   " 

Now  that  says  It.  All  we  have  to  do  •• 
people  and  Congressmen  Is  to  believe  it  and 
practice  it.  not  Just  pay  llpservice  Election 
year  forensics  unfortunately  may  "muddy 
up  the  water"  of  such  commonsense  For 
my  part,  I  shall  support  these  budget  state- 
ments of  the  President,  pierhaps  even  repeat- 
ing them  later  should  I  encounter  differences 
of  viewpoint — whether  differing  with  a 
Democrat-led  Congress  or  Republican  ad- 
ministration. 

The  President's  economic  report  expanded 
the  elementary  economic  bases  underlying 
the  administration's  analysis  of  the  Federal 
role  in  our  national  economy.  The  Presi- 
dent said.  "A  well-informed  and  vigilant 
public  opinion  Is  essential  in  our  free  so- 
ciety for  helping  achieve  the  conditions  nec- 
essary for  price  stability  and  vlgoro\is  eco- 
nomic growth  •  •  •  It  would  be  a  grave 
mistake  to  believe  that  we  can  successfully 
substitute  legislation  or  controls  for  such 
understanding  Indeed,  the  complex  rela- 
tionships Involved  cannot  be  fixed  by  law 
and  attempts  to  determine  them  by  restric- 
tive governmental  action  would  Jeopardize 
our  freedonxs  and  other  conditions  essential 
to  sound  economic  growth." 

I  am  convinced  that  many  Members  of 
Congress  do  not  believe  the  statement  above; 
rather,  they  believe  that  Federal  law  is  the 
panacea  and  cure  for  all  economic  prob- 
lems In  fact,  though  I  agree  with  most  of 
the  President's  economic  message,  it  demon- 
strates to  me  (contrary  to  the  language 
quoted*  that  too  heavy  reliance  is  placed  on 
the  'FMIl  Employment  Act  of  1946"  which 
pla<?es  far  too  much  responsibility  in  the 
Pe<leral  Government  for  providing  Jobs  un- 
der the  guise  of  providing  the  "proper  cli- 
mate" for  business  success  and  gr-jwth  It  is 
not  the  role  of  Federal  Government  to  pro- 
vide Jobs  any  more  than  It  Is  to  feed,  clothe. 
house,  and  provide  other  basic  necessities 
for  our  people;  nor  can  government  do  these 
things  without  the  tyranny  of  a  regimented 
and  controlled  economy.  Herein  lies  the  dif- 
ference bet^.een  a  free  society  and  socialism. 
The  announced  retirement  from  Congress 
of  Graham  Harden,  able  and  respected  North 
Carolinian,  serves  to  point  up  the  dilemma 
confronting  the  less  liberal  element  re- 
maining In  the  Democrat  Party.  Of  the 
really  vital  issues  which  may  divide  our 
people,  none  are  more  important  than  those 
which   must    k>e    thrashed    out    before   oon- 
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gresslonal  committees  concerned  with  the 
courts,  educ«ti.>n.  lal>or  and  public  works. 
With  Mr  Bardkn'!!  retirement  in  any  Demo- 
crat-controlled Congress  the  House  com- 
mittees handling  legLslatlm  in  these  areas 
will  all  be  contrculed  by  New  York  City 
Democrats  of  distinctly  liberal  persuasion 
Charles  Buckley,  enthusia-stically  endorsed 
by  the  ADA.  rules  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee whose  activitiee  involve  such  a 
whoppin?  prof>)rtl'-.n  cif  government  expend- 
itures earli  year  Emanuel  Ckllfr  presides 
orer  the  Important  Judiciary  Cv>mmlttee 
and  now  with  Baroen  s  departure.  Adam 
Clatton  PowEi.L  fill  expect  to  be  elevated 
to  the  chairmanship  of  the  key  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 


A  Charter  of  IndepcndcBce  for  Seoior 
Citizen* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  I'NITED   STATTES 
Monday.  February  1.  i960 

Mr  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  dili- 
gent senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
IMr  Randolph!  has  developed  and  pre- 
sented a  challenging  piotiram  which  he 
ha.s  eniitled.  "A  Charter  of  Independence 
for  Senior  Citizens  " 

Our  able  colleague,  uho.se  record  of 
lntere.st  and  accomplishment  in  the  field 
of  social  IcRi.slation  and  public  service 
dates  back  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  the 
days  when  we  were  privileged  to  serve 
together  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, has  set  forth  his  eloquent  and 
sincere  views  conceminc  the  need.s  of 
our  older  cltiyerus  in  a  .speech  delivered 
at  thp  West  Virpinia  In.'=titute  on  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  of  the  Aping.  Jan- 
uaiy  25.  1960.  at  In.stitute.  W.  Va. 

Senator  Randolph,  as  a  Representa- 
tive, was  active  and  forthn^jht  in  his  sup- 
port of  the  great  social  security  program 
at  the  time  of  Its  enactment  He  has 
corLsistently  worked  for  it.<?  improvement 
and  for  many  other  movements  and  pro- 
grams intended  to  provide  aid  and  com- 
fort for  the  blind  and  other  handicapped 
persons. 

During  the  last  .session  he  was  a  leader 
In  this  body  in  the  passage  of  the  Youth 
Conservation  Cori>s  measure  which  em- 
braces certain  features  of  the  ix)pular 
CCC  program  which  we  both  supported 
with  vigor  during  the  early  period  of 
the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  New  Deal  era. 
It  was  my  pnvilcL'e.  as  chanman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  to  have  api>ointed  the  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virtiinia  to  .serve  as 
chairman  of  the  .subcommittee  which 
held  heannes  and  prepared  the  majority 
report  on  the  Youth  Consenation  Corps 
bUl. 

Knowing  of  our  colleague's  abiding  in- 
terest in  and  sterline  qualifications  to 
perform  real  ;ervice  in  connection  with 
studies  of  prot  lems  of  our  senior  citizens. 
as  well  as  our  youth,  I  likewise  was  priv- 
ileged to  aproint  him  to  membership 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Problems  of  the 
Aged  and  AgiJi«. 


Senator  Randolph,  as  a  member  of  the 
latter  subcommittee,  devoted  his  time  to 
hearings  during  the  latter  part  of  1959 
across  the  country  and  presided  over 
those  hearings  held  by  the  subcommittee 
for  West  Virginia  at  Charleston.  His 
speech  before  the  West  Virginia  Insti- 
tute on  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  the 
AKing  IS  particularly  appropriate,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
addies.>  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Recof^d 

There  beinn  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Charteb  oy  Inpepiindenct  r  >e 
Senior  Citizens 

Ray  Power  fellow  West  Virginians,  and 
guests  the  questions  which  you  are  con- 
fronting during  th.*  conference  are  aspects 
of  one  of  the  fundamental  problems  of  mod- 
em Amerlcsn  civilization  It  Is  a  problem 
wh'ch  no  f.  )Ciety  in  history  has  ever  before 
fnced   in  such   n\api;ltude 

Dur;n(c  the  recent  recess  <"f  Confrress.  I  par- 
ticipated as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Prcblems  of  the  Aged  and  Aging, 
in  hearings  conducted  in  representative  cities 
throvighout  the  Nation.  Our  subcommittee 
held  hearlngi!  in  Waslilngton.  Btist*m.  Pitts- 
tmrRli.  Miami  S.in  Francisco,  Detroit.  Grand 
RHpid.s  and  CharlestAin.  W  Va  I  took  part 
in  all  but  those  held  in  Pittsburgh  and 
Miciiigan,  and  I  presided  over  those  In  our 
State 

We  received  the  scholarly  and  scientific 
testimony  of  the  experts,  and  we  received 
the  often  heart-wrenching  and  pathos-laden 
rep'irts  from  the  elderly  folk  themselves 
This  evening  I  sliare  with  you  some  of  the 
findings  of  our  sxil^committee  and  some  of 
my  own  observ.itions  drawn  from  these 
hearings. 

But,  first,  let  me  sketch  In  the  briefest 
detail  the  national  !~cr>pe  of  what  my  friend 
and  colleague,  Senator  Pat  McNamara,  has 
called   the  quiet  revt^lution. 

APraOXIMATEI.Y   16  MILLION  CITIZENS 
OVER  65  YEARS  OLD 

Perhaps  these  figures  are  well  known  to 
many  of  you,  but  we  cannot  emphasize  them 
too  frequently.  In  1900  there  were  only 
3  million  Americans  a^ed  65  or  over,  con- 
trasted with  approximately  16  million  today. 
5  million  of  whom  are  75  or  over.  These 
16  nUllion,  within  the  next  decade,  will  swell 
to  20  million,  of  whom  7  million  will  be  75 
or  over.  These  figures  received  a  drjunatic 
expression  In  our  Washington  hearingp  when 
It  was  stated  that  of  all  tlie  per.-^ons  wlio 
have  ever  reached  the  age  of  65,  25  pcrcei.t 
are   alive  today. 

In  terms  of  West  Virginia  statistics,  the 
total  population  of  the  State  in  1957  was 
1.962.000.  Of  that  total.  164.000  persons 
were  age  65  years  or  more,  and  this  number 
constituted  8  3  percent  of  the  West  Virginia 
population 

Between  1950  and  1957.  the  number  of 
per.ions  65  years  a!:d  over  increa.ied  by  18  7 
percent,  wuh  only  two  other  States.  Missis- 
sippi and  Arkansas,  having  experienced  the 
same  tyf>e  of  change. 

Then,  too,  in  West  Virginia  persons  45  and 
over  amount  to  28  percent  of  the  population. 
I  am  t<old  that  earJi  month  the  public  em- 
ployment offices  in  V.'est  Virginia  receive  an 
average  of  1.200  new  applications  from  older 
Job.seckers 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  approximately 
15.000  new  applications  were  received  from 
workers  over  45  years  old,  and  during  that 
same  year  3,710  of  them  were  placed  In  nnn- 
agricultural  positions.  Including  almost  2,000 
in  service  Jobs — the  bulk  of  them  in  private 
kouseholda. 


Experts  on  cens-us  evaluations  point  out 
that  m  one  important  way  West  Virginia's 
population  pattern  differs  "from  the  normal 
of  the  country  Ours  is  a  State  predomi- 
nantly rural.  The  latest  available  official 
census  (19501  reveals  that  65  4  percent  of 
West  Virginia's  population  was  rural,  and 
this  Is  the  fifth  highest  agrarian  popula- 
tion— percentagewise — among  all  the  States. 

LIFE    EXPEXn-ANCY    IS    INCaXASINC    rOR 
AMERICANS 

A  man  of  65  may  today  exj^ect  to  live 
another  13  years;  a  woman  of  65  now  has  a 
life  expectancy  of  16'.j  years,  with  the  aver- 
age age  at  death  being  at>out  70.  But.  by 
the  year  2000.  it  Is  estimated  that  the  aver- 
age will  be  82:  and  it  was  not  uncommon 
during  our  hearings  for  experts  to  testify 
thr.t  with  continued  progress  In  medical 
science,  by  the  end  of  this  century  many 
people  may  expect  to  live  to  be  125. 

These  are  but  the  bare  outlines  of  the 
revolution — and  this  is  not  too  strong  a 
term — taking  place  In  our  population  pat- 
tern It  is  a  revolution  for  which  we  have 
been  inadequately  prepared— psychologically, 
socially,  economically,  and  medically.  Al- 
though in  some  of  the  States  genuine  ad- 
vances have  been  made  In  the  fields  of  low- 
i-ental  housing,  employment  counseling,  and 
medical  care  our  national  treatment  of  the 
problems  of  the  aged  as  a  whole  has  been 
mprked  by  callous  indifference  and  neglect. 
While  we  glorify  in  our  claims  of  being  the 
riclicst  nation  on  earth  and  having  achieved 
the  highest  standard  of  living  in  history,  we 
allow  millions  of  our  senior  dtlzeiis  who 
have  contributed  so  much  to  our  national 
achievements  now  to  suffer  personal  Isola- 
tion and  poverty,  degraded  housing  condi- 
tions, and  pitifully  inadequate  nutritional 
standards  and   medical  care. 

Tills  condition  is  essentially  the  product  of 
a  default  in  our  national  attitudes  and  a 
failure  to  develop  national  planning  in  the 
light  of  new  knowledge  and  new  perspectives. 

First,  with  reference  to  our  national  atti- 
tudes: As  a  comparatively  young  nation, 
with  a  history  first  of  an  expanding  physical 
frontier  and  then  expanding  teclinological 
and  economic  frontiers,  we  have  customarily 
placed  the  accent  on  youth  and  vigor  and 
action.  We  have  not.  as  a  culture,  given  the 
veneration  to  age  and  wisdom  and  contem- 
plation that  these  qualities  have  received  lii 
many    other    more    traditional    societies. 

URBAN    society    ACCENTtL-ATES    PBOBLKM    OF    OtlJ 
AGED 

Also,  until  the  20th  century  we  were 
largely  a  nation  of  farmers  and  small  t-iiwn!^- 
men.  and  the  comparatively  few  elderly  peo- 
ple in  our  society  offered  little  welfare  or 
maintenance  problem  Normally,  each  fam- 
ily took  care  of  its  own.  and  on  the  farm 
.and  in  the  small  town  there  was  a  role  to 
be  c)ccupled  and  work  to  be  done  by  tiie 
elderly.  But  in  the  urban  Ufe  of  today — 
In  the  project  house  or  the  three-room  effi- 
ciency apartment — there  is  often  no  place 
for  tiie  elderly. 

nius  a.s  a  nation  we  have  looked  the  other 
way  Willie  miliions  of  our  sen;or  citizens 
have  been  forced  upon  the  'tundra  of  neg- 
lect"— to  use  the  graphic  phrase  of  Oen. 
John  F.  McMahon.  r  nnmander  in  chief  of 
the  Volunteers  of  America. 

A  second  ba-sic  inadequacy  In  oi;r  perspec- 
tive of  the  elderly  is  the  arbitrary  assump- 
tion that  old  age  begins  at  6c> — and  alter 
that  the  j>erson  is  ready  to  be  placed  upon 
the  shelf.  The  arts  of  modern  medicine  ha\e 
long  since  Invalidated  this  assumption  In  its 
general  application,  and  for  di-^iproof  in  par- 
ticular in.stances  we  need  only  look  at  th« 
the  creative  work  of  such  leaders  as  our  two 
living  ex-Presidents.  Herbert  Hoover  and 
Harry  S  Truman:  elder  statesman  Bernard 
Baruch;  world  personaUt:es  Winston  Church- 
ill, Conrad  Adenauer,  and  £lleanor  Roosevelt; 
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and  great  po«ta  Carl  Sandburg  and  Robert 
Frost — aa  well  as  that  of  aome  of  the  vital 
and  active  oldsters  among  mry  own  colleagues 
in  t^e  U^.  Senate. 

I  am  most  happy  to  note  the  presence  to- 
night of  E>r.  A.  A.  Shawkey.  He  will  b« 
"90  years  yotmg"  neit  August.  Dr.  Shawkey 
has  been  an  active  and  prominent  physician 
during  a  fruitful  lifetime  of  service. 

Thus,  among  oxir  16  million  senior  citizens 
today,  there  Is  a  precious  store  of  skills  and 
abilities,  experience  and  wisdom,  which  we 
allow  to  atrophy  through  mere  neglect  and 
Indifference.  Not  only  do  we  thereby  squan- 
der a  critical  national  resource,  but  we  also 
Tlolate  the  cardinal  principle  of  our  own 
society — that  Is,  the  right  of  each  person 
to  a  life  of  dignity  and  self-respect. 

THii«i-nrTHS  or  thosi  as  kecetvi  uss  th-ks 
ti.ooo 

Now.  to  return  to  some  of  the  findings  of 
the  Senate  hearings:  according  to  expert 
testimony  presented  to  our  subcomnriittee. 
three-flfth  of  the  persons  over  65  received 
an  income  of  less  than  $1,000  In  :358.  with 
half  of  the  elderly  couples  receiving  less  than 
$2,000  and  about  I'j  million  widows  receiv- 
ing average  social  security  benefits  of  $56  a 
month. 

Yet  the  last  budget  designed  for  an  elder'.y 
couple  by  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion— and  priced  at  1950  costs — ranges  be- 
tween $1,600  In  New  Orleans  and  a  little 
over  $1,900  In  Milwaukee.  Considering  that 
the  general  consumer  price  Index  has  risen 
approximately  22  percent  since  that  ti.Tie 
and  medical  costs  almost  50  percent,  It  Is 
little  wonder  that  Commissioner  William  C. 
Mitchell  of  the  Social  Security  .Administra- 
tion declared:  •••  •  •  The  cost  of  main'ain- 
Ing  a  healthful,  self-respeclng  mode  of  liv- 
ing •  •  •  Is  Ukely  to  be  more  than  a  sizable 
proportion  of  our  senior  citizens  can  af- 
ford. " 

•  The  picture  was  sketched  for  us  In  mf-.re 
Tlvld  terms  during  our  hearlnscs  by  the  testi- 
mony of  scores  of  elderly  people  who  re- 
pKDrted  from  their  own  experiences.  Too  fre- 
quently the  term  "golden  years"  Is  sur- 
rounded by  bitter  Irony  The  composite 
picture  of  our  senior  citizens,  rather  than 
being  one  of  the  elderly  couple  living  in 
modest  but  graceful  retirement,  la  all  too 
often  that  of  lonely  men  and  women,  marking 
oflf  the  days  In  rented  rooms.  In  Isolation 
from  the  mainstream  of  community  life, 
eating  In  cheap  cafeterias,  and  living  In 
anlxety  under  the  constant  spectre  of  a 
major  illness  which  will  wipe  out  wh.^tever 
•avlngs  they  may  have. 

As  Dr.  Margaret  Mead  observed  during 
our  Boston  hearings,  in  some  respects  wo 
freat  our  aged  worse  than  the  Ee.^imos, 
since  they  at  least  allowed  the  old  people 
themselves  to  choose  death  if  they  had  be- 
come a  burden  upon  their  children  and 
grandchildren. 

Throughout  our  hearings  the  most  crucial 
area  of  concern,  and  the  recurrent  theme  In 
the  testimony  of  the  elderly  witnesses  was 
that  of  health  care.  For  old  people  spend 
more  on  health  services  than  do  the  youn^, 
and  this  comes  at  a  time  when  Income  has 
been  sharply  reduced.  And  I  need  hardly 
emphasize  to  you  ladles  and  gentlemen  that 
physical  rehabilitation  Is  the  first  si^p  to- 
ward vocational  rehabilitation. 

In  this  respect  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressed by  the  testimony  of  Or  Jack  R. 
Ewalt,  director  of  the  Massachusetts  Mental 
Health  Center.  Dr  Ewalt  cited  the  National 
Health  Survey  which  Indicates  that  of  the 
people  aged  65  or  over  covered  by  the  survey, 
78  p)ercent  had  some  chronic  illness  Bu*. 
Dr.  Ewalt  points  out,  when  one  examines 
the  figures  on  chronic  Illness  more  closely. 
one  finds  that  In  spite  of  chronic  dis- 
orders only  14  percent  of  the  older  patients 
were  unable  to  carry  on  major  activity 
Thirty-five  percent  were  In   no  way  limited 


In  activity,  an  additional  8  percent  not  lim- 
ited li^  any  major  activity,  while  20  percent 
were  in  truth  limited  in  the  amount  and 
kind  cf  major  activity  they  could  carry  on. 
Eighteen  fiercent  of  the  older  jiecjple  could  not 
get  around  alone. 

"This,  at  least  80  p>ercent  of  older  people 
Insofar  as  their  general  physical  and  meiital 
health  is  concerned,  can  carry  ou  8<'>nie  lype 
of  uselul  activity  " 

OLMEK     rOLK     ARE     CAPABLK     OT     CSCrtTl,     EFT^iRT 

This  then  shtiUld  be  the  minimum  goal  of 
rehabil  tati'in  at  every  level  of  gnverrimental 
actlvltj — to  assure  that  at  lea.st  this  80  per- 
cent h..3  the  oppijrtuiuty  f^ 'r  independence 
and  th3  self-respect  of  engaging  in  some 
constru;tlve  and  useful  activity. 

It  was  pointed  out  also  by  Dr  Ewalt  and 
o^ixer  medical  experts  that  many  of  the  men- 
tal dis*  rders  associated  with  senility  are 
more  a:,  expression  of  social,  psychological, 
and  ec< :;'.om^ic  pressures  upon  a  person  with 
lo'Aered  brain  reserve  than  they  are  due  to 
any  change  In  the  structure  of  the  brain  It- 
self. Ilierefore.  with  adequate  assessment 
and  rehabilitative  programs,  many  of  the 
aged  now  simply  vegetating  in  our  institu- 
tions c<:uld  be  helped  to  rejoin  the  active 
currents  of  community  life. 

In  addition,  there  are  approximately 
450.000  a^ed  in  ln.st;" '.jtlons  whirh  are  l(X>6ely 
classified  as  nursing  homes  Yet,  a  study 
indicated  that  eu  percent  of  the  homes  have 
no  regist^re^l  professional  nurse,  and  one- 
third  ha 'e  neit.'^.er  a  registered  nurse  nor 
a  licensed  practical  nurse  M.vny,  if  not  the 
m..ij5rity.  of  the  pi-i^T.-s  ^  ;:i  not  need 
to  be  Ins-itutl'inalized  if  we  had  adequate 
low-rentii.  hous.i;^  pian.ned  specifically  for 
the  aged. 

But  to  achieve  our  goals — to  give  e\ery 
man  a.ad  wirnan  the  will  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  use  what  is  usable — to  assure  our 
senior  citizens  the  right  to  spend  their  re- 
m.ainlng  /e.\rs  In  pride  and  dignity  rather 
than  pi*;,  and  degradation — we  must  take 
Inventory  now.  This  is  not  a  casual  situa- 
tion whlc  a  we  may  face  in  the  luxury  of  our 
leisure,  for  millions  of  those  most  directly 
affected  villi  not  be  here  5  or  10  years  from 
now.  An  1  Increasing  numbers  In  the  near 
future  wl  1  be  facing  the  same  problems. 

r,UR  poisrs  are  sttiesseti  roR  senior  cmziNs 

To  me«-  tiiese  problems,  I  have  developed 
a  charter  >i  independence  for  senior  citizens. 

First,  to  assure  such  independence,  hos- 
pital and  medical  Insurance  must  be  plticed 
within  th->  reach  of  the  nonindlgent  aged; 
and  sr>ci.i.  security  and  old-age  assistance 
payments  must  be  raL«e<l  to  a  realistic  level 
which  wii  make  possible  a  decent  minimum 
standard  ('f  living. 

Second,  we  can  no  1  n^er  t>ostpone  the 
creati>n  :  :.d  ex;.'-.tn.si  n  of  h"aitii  centers 
dedicated  to  providing  up-to-date  restorative 
services  f  ir  the  aged  wh.o  iu-e  chronically 
Ul.  Nor  can  we  delay  further  the  upgrad- 
ing of  the  quality  of  care  in  nursing  homes 
f'jr  those  t.g&d  persons  who  definitely  cannot 
be  rehabil  Uited. 

Third,  riy  experience  during  the  past  sev- 
eral miontas  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Problems  of  the  Aged  and 
.A.ging  ha.s  convinced  me  that  there  are  lit- 
erally hu.'  clreds  of  thousands  of  older  citi- 
zens who  reu.ily  d  )  n  )t  belong  in  the  insti- 
tutions in  which  they  now  live.  The  estab- 
lishm.ent  jf  extensive  home  medical  care 
and  hompTi.i.ker  services  for  such  men  and 
women  is  called  for,  as  another  step  UDward 
the  indepoadence  of  our  senior  .■Vmerlcans 

Fourth,  oecaiise  i:id<'pendence  requires  de- 
cent living-  arrangements  and  opjxirtunlties 
for  m.eani  igf ui  activities,  the  elderly  have 
every  right  to  a  greatly  expanded  program  of 
low-rental  hnuiilng.  the  establishment  of 
communltr  centers,  and  the  provision  of 
such  services  as  coun.sehng  <u;d  adult  edu- 
c.i,t;on. 


Certainly  tlMM  are  the  miaimaJ  goals 
wluch  miMt  b#  realized  by  concerted  and 
coordinated  efforts  at  the  local.  State  and 
Federal  levels.  Needless  to  say,  the  rejvllzii- 
tlon  of  ih€!8e  goals  will  not  be  achieved  with- 
out co:u«ulerable  f^iuinclal  outlay  Bxit  ivs  Uie 
rlchetit  Nation  in  the  W'.>rld  we  cannot  af- 
ford   t-O  (1'  ■   1P.S.S 

It  l.s  w  ir'-h  remarking,  that  during  reff-nt 
years  we  have  been  consistently  de.  rea-sing 
the  prop.ortion  of  our  national  income  being 
devoted  U)  all  welfare  purpKxes,  including 
the  aged.  As  Dr.  Seymour  Harris  of  the 
depiartment  of  economics  of  Harvaj-d  Uni- 
versity pointed  out.  "•  •  •  despite  a  rise  of 
gross  national  product  of  HJ4  billion  in  the 
last  6  years:  that  is,  from  1930-61  to  1956-57. 
the  rise  In  welfare  expenditures  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  exclusive  of  Insurance  was 
only  $1.5  billion,  or  a  little  more  than  1  per- 
cent." And  as  Dr.  Harris  later  remarked, 
"The  Federal  Government  now  seems  to 
have  a  horror  of  getting  Into  debt,  but  no 
horror  at  all  of  getting  everybody  else  Into 
debt.  The  net  result,  therefore.  Is  that  State 
and  local  governments  which  have  much 
more  serlou.?  financial  problems  than  Fed- 
eral Government  are  asked  by  the  President, 
for  example.  In  his  budget  address  of  1960. 
to  assume  a  larger  part  of  the  burden 
of  •   •   •  takln|5  care  of  the  old." 

NOT    IN    AOBSEKBrr    WITH    NA&ROW    OONSrMXB 
CONCEPT 

This  record  is  perfectly  consistent  wlrh  the 
alms  of  this  administration  as  expressed  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  President's  Council  nf 
EcononUc  Advisers  last  year  when  he  stated 
"As  I  understand  an  economy  its  ultimate 
purpose  is  to  produce  more  consumer  gcxxls. 
This  Is  the  object  of  everything  we  are  work- 
ing at:  to  produce  things  for  consumers  ■ 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is,  I  suggest  a 
shockingly  gross  and  materialistic  conception 
of  our  national  destiny  If  this  Is  truly  the 
aJni — merely  to  produce  and  consume 
things — If  this  Is  the  aim  of  the  Nation 
which  produced  Jefferson  and  Lincoln,  then 
we  are  already  truly  lost. 

But  I  will  not  acc«pt  this  low  estimate  ot 
American  aspirations.  I  believe  our  nation- 
al destiny  Is  more  than  this.  I  believe  It  is 
to  continue  to  maintain  and  extend  the 
Ideals  of  human  dignity,  self-respect,  and 
self-fulflllment  for  every  Individual.  As 
these  values  bear  upon  the  theme  of  this 
conference.  I  conclude  by  qu<>tlng  an  Utf 
Junction  left  us  by  one  with  a  somewhat 
higher  vision  of  life  than  that  of  the  book- 
keepers  of   this   administration. 

In  the  words  of  John  Galsworthy:  "Res- 
toration Is  at  least  as  mtich  a  matter  of  spir- 
it as  of  body,  and  must  have  as  Its  central 
truth,  body  and  spirit  are  Inextricably  con- 
joined. To  heal  the  one  withovrt  the  other 
Is  Impossible.  If  a  man's  mind,  courage,  and 
Interest  be  enlisted  In  the  cause  of  his  own 
salvation,  healing  goes  on  apaoe:  the  suffer- 
er Is  remade;  If  not.  no  mere  surgical  won- 
ders, no  careful  nursing,  will  avail  to  make  a 
man  of  him  again.  Therefore.  I  would  say, 
from  the  mowient  he  entw's  the  hospital, 
look  after  his  mind  and  his  will;  give  him 
food;  nourish  him  In  subtle  ways;  Increase 
that  nourishment  as  his  strength  Increases. 
Give  him  interest  In  his  future.  Ught  a 
star  for  him  to  flLx  his  eyes  on,  so  that  when 
he  steps  out  of  the  hospital,  you  shall  not 
have  to  begin  to  train  one  who,  for  months, 
perhaps  years,  has  been  living  mindless  and 
wlU-less.    the    life  of   a   half-dead    creature. 

"A  niche  of  usefulness  and  self-respect 
exists  for  every  man,  however  handicapped, 
but  that  niche  must  be  found  for  him.  To 
carry  the  prc»cees  of  restoration  to  a  polht 
short  of  this  Is  to  leave  the  c.athedral  with- 
out a  spire.  To  restore  him.  and  with  him 
the  futtire  of  our  countries,  that  is  the  sacred 
w   rk.'* 
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Ti  I  siMV.  IihHi  un  2.  H>60 

(Legtslatix'e  day  of  Mondxiy    February  1, 
1960 

The  Soiiat->  met  at  10  30  o'clock  am 
on  Ihe  f  xpii  ilioii  of  the  rece.s.s 

Rev.  Hu«h  K.  Wolf,  pa.'-tor.  St  Agnes 
Catholic  Chi.rch.  VtMmillion  S  Dak  .  of- 
fered the  following  praver; 

O  most  lo  mtc  God  turn  Thine  ears 
to  our  prayer  and  illumine  by  the  pruce 
of  the  Holy  Sr)irit,  the  lieai  Ls  of  our  ben- 
ators.  that  they  may  worthily  fulfill  the 
duties  of  their  great  ofKce.  We  pray  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  who  proceeds  from  Thee 
may  lead  them  to  all  truth 

Direct  and  guide  them  in  their  work 
of  world  leadership,  so  that  their  every 
action  may  be  pleasing  to  Thee. 

Grant  that  under  our  country's  lead- 
ership true  peiice  may  be  restored — that 
peace  which  the  world  cannot  give.  May, 
then,  this  august  body,  with  Thy  help 
show  the  way  to  right  order,  true  jus- 
tice, and  charily,  toward  our  fellow  men. 
Enlighten,  guide,  strengthen,  and  de- 
fend them,  through  Christ  our  Lord 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

vs.  Senate, 
Prisidint  pro  txmpore. 
Washington.  DC,  February  2.  1960. 
To  the  Senate 

Being  temporajUy  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate, I  appoint  HDn.  Edmund  S.  Mttskix.  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Maine,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  chair  during  my  absence. 

Cari.  Hayden, 
President  pro  ternpore. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  ol  Mr  B^ptlftt  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  leadiii^  of  the 
Journal  of  the  jrocet^diims  of  Monday, 
February  1    i960   wii,s  aispeiLsed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Urited  Rtate.s  submittmc 
nominations  wa.-;  communicated  i-o  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE     \' 

As  in  executn 
The  ACTING 
pore  laid  before 
from  the  Preside 
subrndtting  sund 
Was  referred  to  tl 
Services. 

(For   nomlnati 
see  the  end  of  p^^ 


ESSAGE      REFERRED 

p   se.';sion. 

PRF.SIDENT  pro  tem- 
the  .Senate  a  message 
at  of  the  United  Slates 
"y  nominations,  which 
le  Committee  on  Armed 

ons   this   day   received, 
nate  proceedings.  > 


TRANSACTION   OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  (  jnsent  that  there  be  the 
u.sual  morning  hour  for  the  introduction 
of  bills  and  the  transaction  of  routine 
business  and  that  sUitement'^  m  connec- 
tion therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objec'.ion.  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  BARTLEn  I  .suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quoiTim 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  p:o  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  luii 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mi  President.  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  thai  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  re.scndpd. 

The  ACTING  PRKSIDEN-T  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SESSION  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — I  merely  wish  to  observe  one  of 
the  inconsistencies  which  sometimes 
rise  to  plague  us  in  the  Senate.  To 
transact  the  business  of  the  Senate,  we 
have  been  ordered  to  report  here  at 
10:30  this  morning,  which  some  of  u.s. 
at  any  rate,  at  least  a  few  of  us,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  have  been  delighted  to  do. 
Nevertheless,  now.  in  order  to  compli- 
cate the  problem  of  obtaining  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  busine.s.s.  we  are 
confronted  with  a  unanimous  con.sent 
agreement  to  enter  into  a  perfectly  lepal 
conspiracy  authonzmg  ceitain  Members 
of  the  Senate,  to  wit,  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to 
stay  away  from  this  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate so  that  they  may  attend  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  It  is  a  ratlier  mterestuig 
parliamentary  inconsistency. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  request. 

Mr  BARTLETT.  The  acting  ma.ior- 
ity  leader  is  in  thorough  apieement  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  fi-oni  Caliloi  - 
nia. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  was  sui'e  the  able 
Senator  from  Alaska  would  agree  witii 
me.  I  may  say  I  hope  that  before  too 
long  our  colleagues  will  have  seen  fit  to 
answer  the  call  for  a  quorum,  so  that 
we  may  proceed  with  the  buslnfss  of  the 
Senate, 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Is  there  objectioii  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  an.ri  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing this  exchange,  it  is  with  some 
diffidence  that  I  make  my  next  request. 
I  a.sk  uiiaiiiinous  consent  that  the  Inter- 
nal Security  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  se.ssion  of  the  Senate 
today. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object^ — and  I  shall  not 
object — tlie    conspiracy     is    now     bemp 


compounded,  so  that  more  of  oui  col- 
leagues may  remam  absent  from  \he 
Senate. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  acting  major- 
ity leader  is  still  in  agreement  with  tiie 
Senator  from  California 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poie  Is  there  objection^  The  Chair 
>U'ar:>  none  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  Commii'.ee 
and  the  Preparedness  Investigatin.g 
Subcommittee  of  ti-e  Committee  on 
.Irmed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

Th.e  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
!ieai-s  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Pre.s.dent.  I 
a.^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
Interstate  and  Foreicn  Commerce  Com- 
mittee be  permitted  to  sit  durmp  the 
session  of  the  Senat-e  today 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pio  ttm- 
pore.  Is  there  objection?  The  Ciiiar 
hears  none,  and  it  is  .so  ordered 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection^  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACIING  PREcjIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing    letters     which     were    referred     as 

ir.dicated: 

Report  of  Ad\-isort   Commission  on   iNrrp.- 

GOVERNME.VTAL    RELATIONS 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Ad\isory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, Washington,  DC,  reportiiig.  pursu- 
ant to  law.  on  the  activities  of  that  Cummip- 
slon.  as  of  January  31.  1960:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

Amendmfnt  or  Codf  Relating  to  PROTECTir.N- 
oF    Employees    of    DEr.'iRTMrNT    ur    Lab.. ;R 

AgaI.N'ST     .'^-•iSAfLTS     AND     HOMICIDES 

A  letter  Iron-,  the  Secretary  c!  Labor, 
transmitting  a  drart  cf  iT->n:."=.ed  legisla- 
tion to  Include  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Department  of  L.-^bor  within  the  provisions 
of  sections  111  and  1114  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  assaults  and 
iTomicides  iwith  accompanying  papersl:  to 
the  Committee   on    tiie  Judiciary 

Report  on  Positions   in    Grades    16.    17,  and 
18.    Tkeasi-ry    Department 

A  letter  frcm  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmuting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
repxjrt  on  pos-if.ons  m  grades  16.  IT.  .iiid  18 
of  the  Classincatlon  Act  In  that  Depart- 
ment (With  an  accompanying  report  i  :  to 
the  Committee  or.  Post  Office  and  Civil 
.Service. 


PETITIONS   AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  tlie  ACTl.VG  PRESIDENT  pro  lem.- 
pore : 
The  memorial  of  B    B    Feidenfeid    of  Bea- 
ver Falls,  ?->     remn-.'trating  against  tlie  pol- 
icv  o'  the  Siii.Tll  Bu^inep*  .Adnilnistrati^m  in 
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maiclng  loans;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

A  petition  slgrned  by  John  S.  P.  Ooode,  and 
sundry  other  employees  of  the  Quartermas- 
ter Research  and  Engineering  Command,  Na- 
tick,  Mass.,  praying  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  make  available  to  them  social 
security  coverage,  as  well  as  civil  service  re- 
tirement benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 


RESOLUTIONS    OP     KANSAS     OIL 
MENS   ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Kansas  Oil  Men's  Association  meeting  in 
convention  in  Wichita.  Kans.,  on  Janu- 
ary 18,  1960,  adopted  several  resolutions 
in  regard  to  the  oil  industry. 

The  resolutions  committee  was  com- 
posed of  W.  B.  Dalton,  chairman.  R  H. 
McClellan,  Ernest  Unruh,  Charles  Dun- 
gey  and  C.  C.  Abercrombie. 

These  resolutions  deal  with  several 
phases  of  the  oil  industry's  problem, 
but  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  Resolu- 
tion No.  1,  which  sets  forth  that  the 
State  and  Federal  gasoline  ta.x  in  Kan- 
sas now  adds  approximately  43  percent 
to  the  retail  price  of  gasoline 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry to  our  Nation,  and  particularly  to 
Kansas,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  resolutions  be  printed  in  the  Re  ■- 
CRD,  and  referred  to  the  appropriat-t'  com- 
mittee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re.solu- 
tions  were  received,  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and  ordered  to  be  printed  ;n  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

To  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
"Resohttion-  No    1 

"Whereas  efforts  may  be  m.^de  by  'he  Eid- 
mlnlstration  to  further  advance  the  Fedora! 
gasoline  tax  by   -^   to  4  2   cents;  and 

"Whereas  the  State  and  Federal  gas  line 
tax  In  Kansas  now  adds  apprux;matt':y  43 
percent   to   the   re-ail  price  of  ga-sollne;    .nnd 

"Whereas  efforts  may  al.so  be  m.ide  t'.  ex- 
tend the  l-cent  increase  in  the  Federal 
gasoline  tax  beyond  the  original  date  of  ex- 
piration of  July  1.  1961:  and 

"Whereas  large  amounts  of  the  automotive 
taxes  now  collected  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  diverted  from  the  highway  trust 
fund  to  the  general  fund  of  the  U  3  Treas- 
ury: Therefore  be  It 

" Reiolved  by  the  Kanias  Oil  Men'-i  A-io- 
ciation  m  convention  here  a^.^emhlcd  in 
Wichita,  Kaw!.  on  January  18.  Vjt^O,  That  the 
US.  Congress  be  strungly  urged  against  a 
ftirther  advance  of  gasoline  tax  by  one-half 
cent;  and 

"That  the  l-cent  increase  levied  as  of  Oc- 
tober 1.  1959  be  terminated  July  1.  1961  as 
stipulated   by  the  original  law:   and 

"That  all  automotive  taxes  rriiieced  bv 
the  Federal  Government  be  earmariced  for 
the  highway  trust  fund. 

"Resolctton  X'l    4 

"Whereas  operation  of  the  percentage-de- 
p>tion  tax  provision  for  oil  and  natural-gas 
production  over  more  than  a  third  of  a 
century  has  proved  itself  of  Immense  public 
benefit  by  insuring  this  Nation  adequate  sup- 
plies of  petroleuni  In  peace  and  in  war  at 
amazingly  low  prices,  and 

Whereas  elimination  or  reduction  of  this 
time-proved  provision  would  result  in  Im- 
pairment of  the  health  of  the  domestic  In- 
d'.istry  t.)  the  severe  detriment  of  our  na- 
tional security,  and 

"Whereas  the  percentage-depletion  pro- 
vision Is  no  more  than  a  tax-equalization 
measure  that  takes  d\ie  cognizance  of  the 
unusual    risks    inherent    in    the    exploration 


for  and  development  of  much-needed  oil  re- 
serves: Tl  erefore  be  it 

"Resolv  'd,  by  the  Kanms  Oil  Men'^  Asso- 
ciation in  convention  here  a.ssembled  in 
Wichita,  Kans  ,  on  January  18.  1960.  That  we 
strongly  f'ppose  anv  effort  to  reduce,  elimi- 
nate, or  therwise  tamper  with  present  per- 
centage d^plf'iion  for  oil  and  natural  g:i-s," 


To  the  cv^mmlttee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign   Commerce: 

•■RESOLtTION  No    5 

"Whereis  recurrent  propyoeals  have  been 
and  are  teing  made  to  divorce  one  or  an- 
other see  nenr  of  In'etjrated  oil  companies 
from  som.e  or  all  other  segments  of  such 
c(3m.panle! :    and 

■  Where;.s  any  such  artificial  divorcement 
wou-d  seriotisly  Impair  the  national  welfare 
by  depriving  the  public  of  the  results  of 
economle'  achieved  through  proper  Integra- 
tion:  and 

"Where  IS  this  divorcement  would  unduly 
restrict  the  natural  development  of  the  pe- 
troleum Industry  In  accord  with  the  basic 
principles  of  free -enterprise  economics, 
thereby  endangering  the  dynamic  growth  of 
a  dom.estic  Industry  essential  to  the  nation- 
al  security;    and 

"Whereas  such  divorcement  would  put  ar- 
bitrary, unwarranted  limits  on  the  opportu- 
nity erf  all  within  the  petroleum  Industry, 
jobbers  Included,  to  expand  their  businesses 
to  the  full  extent  that  their  own  capacity  to 
serve   the   public  warrants:    Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  by  the  Kansas  Oil  Men's  Asso- 
ciation II  cont;enfioTi  here  assembled  at 
Wichita.  Kans  .  on  January  18,  1960,  That  we 
firmly  oppose  any  and  all  moves  to  impose 
any  meas  jrement  of  divorcement  on  the  pe- 
troleum Industry. 

RESOLtmON  No.  6 

"Whereas  there  have  been  various  propos- 
als In  th«-  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
bar  petroleum  Jobbers  and  other  wholesale 
distributers  of  petroleum  products  from 
dealing  l;i  tires,  batteries,  and  accessories; 
and 

■  Where  is  any  such  legislation  would  con- 
stitute a  serious  Infringement  on  the  prin- 
ciples of   :ompetltive  free  enterprise;  and 

■Where  ts  this  restrictive  legislation 
would,  w.thout  cause,  deprive  jobbers  and 
other  wholesalers  of  a  legitimate  source  of 
Income  essential  to  their  continued  opera- 
tions;   anl 

"Whereas  existing  laws  have  proved  en- 
tirely adequate  to  rule  out  such  admittedly 
undesiratle  practices  as  would  tend  unduly 
to  restrl<t  trade  or  In  any  way  jwoi^ote 
monopoly  in  this  area  of  sales:  Therefore 
be   It 

Revived,  by  the  Kansas  Oil  Men's  Asso- 
riatian  ti  convention  here  assembled  in 
Wichita,  Kans..  on  Jamiary  18.  1960.  That  we 
actively  oppose  enactment  of  these  prof>08ed 
measures:    and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution. 
proijerly  endorsed,  be  transmitted  to  the 
Honorable  James  Roosevelt,  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  on  petroleum  distribution 
practices.  House  OflBce  Building,  Washing- 
ton. D  C  ,  as  an  expression  of  the  will  of  this 
assembly.  ' 

'  RtS'-:  r-noN  No    9 

"Whereas  the  van  us  segments  of  the 
petroleum  Indtistry  have  In  the  past  proved 
themselves  fully  capable,  despite  occasional 
conflicts,  of  adjusting  differences  of  opinion 
among  tt-emselves  In  fairness  to  all  parties 
concerned:  and 

"Whereas  any  departure  from  past  prac- 
tices of  cooperative  discussion  ajid  mutual 
r  .ncessloii  could  result  only  In  sapping  the 
s'rongth  of  the  Industry:   and 

"Whereas  any  resort  to  Government  Inter- 
vention to  settle  Issues  of  difference  between 
the  various  segments  of  the  industry  would 
be  particularly  disastrous  since  it  would  in- 


vite bureaucratic  regimentation  of  the  en- 
tire Industry:  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  we,  the  Kansas  OH  Men's 
A.SS.  >clatlon  In  convention  here  Ekssembled  in 
Wichita,  Kans.,  January  18.  1960,  pledge 
ourselves  not  to  ask  for  Intervention  by  the 
Federal  Government  In  the  solution  of  any 
Intra- Industry  problems:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  we  call  upon  all  others 
in  the  Industry  to  follow  this  course  Instead 
of  Jeopyfirdlzlng  the  national  liberties  by 
seeking  alleged  solutions  through  Federal 
action." 


RESOLUTION  OF  CITY  COUNCIL  OF 
GILBERT,  MINN. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  city  council  of  the  city  of  Gilbert. 
Minn.,  relating  to  certain  deductions  un- 
der the  income  tax  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Law. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

It  was  duly  moved  and  supported  that  the 
following  resolution   be  adopted:    be   it 

Resolved.  That  the  city  of  Gilbert,  St.  Louis 
County,  Minn  ,  acting  through  its  city  coun- 
cil at  a  regular  meeting,  go  on  record  as 
urging  Its  representatives  In  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress to  pass  a  bill,  H.R.  9233.  introduced  by 
Congressman  FAscrLL,  which  bill  would 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
allow  a  taxpmyer  to  deduct  for  Income  tax 
purposes  certain  special  assessments  and 
other  charges  made  against  him  or  his  prop- 
erty under  local  law  without  regard  to 
whether  they  tend  to  Increase  the  value  of 
such  prop>erty;   and 

F\irther.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Honorable  John  Bi.ATmK, 
Congressman  from  the  8th  District.  Hitbiht 
HvMPHRET,  and  EJugent  McCarthy,  Senators 
from  the  State  of  Minnesota;  and 

Further.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Ope-locka  Civic  Improve- 
ment League  of  Opa-locka,  Fla. 

Rollcall: 

Ayes:  Councllmen  Pauline,  Orahek,  Brula, 
Clerk  Godlch,  and  Mayor  Klobuchar. 

Nays:  None. 

Motion  declared  carried  and  resolution  de- 
clared adopted. 

State  or  Minnisota. 
County  of  St.  Louis,  ss: 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true 
and  correct  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  city  council  of  the  city  of  Gilbert.  St. 
Louis  County.  Minn  ,  at  a  regular  meeting 
held  January  7,  1960.  and  that  same  was 
spread  In  the  minutes  of  said  meeting. 
Martin  L  Gooich. 

City  Clerk. 


RESOLUTION  OF  LODGE  205.  SLO- 
VENE NATIONAL  BENEFIT  SO- 
CIETY. DULUTH.  MINN, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  received  a  resolution  adopted  by 
Lodge  No.  205  of  the  Slovene  National 
Benefit  Society  of  Duluth.  Minn.,  favor- 
ing the  enactment  of  House  bill  4700. 
the  Porand  bill,  to  improve  the  social 
security  system.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  most  depressing  care  facing 
millions  of  retired  citizens  in  the  United 
States    Is   fear   of   what   will    happen    If    and 
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when  a  serious  Illness  str.kes.  Prvate  in- 
surance Is  net  dependable,  ever  rising 
monthly  premiums  are  forcing  many  of 
these  people  tc  forego  this  Insurance,  be- 
cause the  benefits  they  receive  are  insuffi- 
cient even  to  provide  for  necessary  t'Kxi. 
clothing,  and  shelter:  and 

Whereas  o\ir  government  l.*-  spending  bil- 
lions of  doUarsi  for  varunis  snb.sidies  and 
foreign  aid.  Including  aid  to  b..ine  foreign 
governments  wlilch  were  our  enemies  dur- 
ing recent  wars.  Certainly,  we  should  be 
mindful  of  our  own  people  who  helped  to 
make  America  what  it  Is  today  We  must 
remember  too.  that  these  people,  besides 
helping  to  bulM  America,  reared  the  young 
men  and  women  who  fought  and  died  on 
foreign  soil:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  again  petition  the  pres- 
ent session  of  Congress  to  serlotisly  consider 
to  Improve  our  social  security  system,  by 
adopting  the  Federal  health  insurance  bill 
Introduced  by  Representative  Aime  Forand; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  our  Senators  and 
Representatives  In  Congress,  to  work  dili- 
gently to  make  this  long  overdue  Improve- 
ment possible  lit  this  session  of  the  S6th 
Congress. 

This  resolution  ma  unanimously  adopted 
at  the  regular  meeting  of  Lodge  No  205  of 
the  Slovene  National  Benefit  Society,  Sun- 
<Uy.  January  17,  1960. 


REPORTS  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reporUs  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 


ADDITIONAL  TFMIXjR.Mn'  EMPLOY- 
EES FOR  COM.MinEK  ON  L.^BOR 
AND  PUBLIC   WELFARE 

Mr,  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  reported  an 
original  resolution  <S  Re.s  265  <  author- 
izing the  Committee  on  Labor  arid  Pub- 
lic Welfare  to  employ  temporarily  an 
additional  a.ssistant  chief  clerk  ar.ci  ad- 
ditional staff  and  clerical  personnel. 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration    a.<;  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  is  authorized  from 
February  1,  I960,  through  January  31,  1961. 
to  employ  one  additional  assistant  chief 
clerk,  six  additional  professional  .'t.ifT  mem- 
bers, and  eight  additional  clerical  assist.,n'.«: 
to  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  •:  :,.' 
Senate  at  rates  of  compensation  to  be  fixed 
by  the  chairman  in  accordance  with  section 
202(e),  as  amerided,  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Ad  of  1946,  and  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  4,  80th  Congress,  approved 
Febrtiary  19,  194'^  as  amended. 


STLT3V    OF    PROBI  KM.'^    OF    THE 
AGED 

Mr.  McN.'\M\R.A,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  reported 
an  original  resolution  'S  Res  266'  au- 
thorizing a  corr.prehen.^:vc  study  of  prob- 
lems of  the  agKl.  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, as  follows; 

Retolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  or  anv  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
■ectlon  134(a)  ;md  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  /ct  of  1946.  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  Its  jurisdictions  specified 
oy  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  to  examl  le.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  .>f  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  problems  of  the  aging  Includ- 
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lr.tr  hut  nrt  lln-ited  to.  fa)  a  study  of  the 
m..;..r  pr  .b.en,?  of  the  aged,  (b)  a  study  of 
the  exi.siinp  prL»grams  of  agencies,  both  pub- 
lic and  prr, aUe,  dealing  with  problems  of  the 
aped,  (CI  a  study  of  the  present  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  dealing  with  prob- 
lems of  the  aged,  and  (di  a  study  of  any 
additional  Federal  programs  which  should 
be  undertaken  to  help  solve  the  problems 
of  the   aged. 

S«:.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  :,  i960,  to 
January  31,  1961,  Inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Froridcd,  That  the  minority 
is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee:  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Conamittee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

SBC  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendation.^  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisrible.  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1961. 

Sec  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$85,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


STUDY  OF  MATTERS  PERTAINING 
TO  MIGRATORY  LABOR 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey,  from 
the  Commit u^e  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  reported  an  original  resolution 
iS.  Ftes.  267  >  authorizing  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to  make 
a  studj'  of  matters  pertaining  to  mipra- 
tory  labor,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
as  follows: 

Re:<olved,  That  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  or  any  duly  authorized 
6ut>commIttee  thereof.  Is  authorised  under 
section  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended  and 
In  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdictions  speci- 
fied by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  to  examine.  Investigate,  and 
make  a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  migratory  labor  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  such  problems  as  ^a) 
the  wages  of  migratory  workers,  their  work- 
ing conditions,  transportation  facilities, 
housing,  health  and  educational  opportun- 
ities for  migrants  and  their  children,  (b) 
the  nature  of  and  the  relationships  between 
the  programs  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  programs  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  actuities  of  private  or- 
ganizations dealing  with  the  problems  of 
migratory  workers,  and  (o  the  degree  of 
additional  Federal  action  necessary  m  this 
area. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1960.  to 
January  31.  1961,  Inclusive  is  authorized  il  ) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minority 
Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
fixed  so  that  his  gross  rate  shall  nrit  be  le.v 
by  more  than  CI. 200  than  the  hiirhest  gross 
rate  {>ald  to  any  other  employee:  and  (3i 
with  the  prior  consent  of   the  heads  of   the 


departm.ents  or  agenclef  rrvncerned  and  the 
Conimitt.ee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  serv-lces,  informa- 
tion, facihties.  and  personnel  of  any  c»f  the 
department*  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Pec.  3  The  Committee  shall  rejxirt  Its 
f.ndinpp  t.^Pther  with  itf  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advlsab:e  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  dfite  but 
not  later  th/in  January  31,  1961. 

Sec  4  Exj>erxses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $50,- 
000.  shall  be  p>ald  from  the  contingent  Jund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


EXECXm\^  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executi\  e  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare : 

Robert  O.  Boyd,  of  Oregon,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Mediation  Board; 

Dr.  Theodore  Rot>ert  Van  DeUen,  of  Ilhnols, 
E>r  Warner  Lee  Wells,  of  Nonh  Carolina,  and 
Dr.  Maynard  Kipimper  Hine.  of  Indiana,  to 
be  members  of  the  Board  of  Regenu  of  the 
National  Library  ol  Med.cme,  Public  Health 
Service: 

J.  Richard  Cr:u*  and  sundry  other  c.vndi- 
dates,  for  personnel  action  In  the  regular 
corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service;  and 

Harry  F.  Colfer,  and  sundry  other  candi- 
dates, for  personnel  action  In  the  regular 
corps  of  the  Public  HciUth  Service. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  uiiammous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   BARTI-ETT  (for  Mr    Mos.'^    : 
S   2959    A  bin  to  clarify  the  right  ol  S'a'es 
to  select  certain  public  lands  subject  t  ■  uny 
outstanding  mineral  lease  or  permit:    t'T  the 
Committee  on  Interior   and   Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina: 
S  2960.  A  bill  to  establish  the  position   of 
Administrative  Asslstajit  Secretary  of  Health, 
Educ.ition,  and  Welfare:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfHce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr    V^TLFY: 
S  2961.  A  bill   tc  include  officers  and  em- 
ployees of   the  Department  ol   Labor   within 
tlie  provisions  of  sections   111   and   1114   of 
title    18  of   the  United   States   Code  relating 
to  assaults  and  homicides;  to  the  Comniittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Wilet  wlien  he 
Introduced  the  ab^Tve  bill,  whloh  appei-.r  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr    CrOLDWATER  ■ 
S  2962    A   bill   to  grant   81   acres   of  public 
domain  to  the  Cocopah  Indians  in  Arizona: 
to    the   Committee   on   Interior   and   In.sular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Goldw  atei  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  iii>pe.ir 
under  a  separate  heading  i 

By   Mr     GRLTIMNG    (for   himself     Mr. 
BARmrrr   Mr    Fong    Mr   Long     '  Ha- 
waii   Mr    Johnston  of  S<  \;th   Caro- 
lina, and  Mr.  Nluberces  <  : 
S.  2963.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  transpor- 
tation   of    first-class    niail    to   and   from    the 
States    of    Alaska    and    Hawaii   by    the    most 
expeditious    means    a'.aiiabie:    to    the    Coni- 
niittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

(See   the   remarks   of  Mr    Gritss-ing   when 
he  intr'xluced   tlie  aixive  bill,  which   appear 
under  a  separate  headings 
Bv  Mr    HUMPHRET; 
S  2964.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kang  Sun 
Ok,   tu  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  AIXOTT: 
8.2966.  A    bin    for    the    relief   at    Barl    O. 
Phillips:    to   the   Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUo  Welfare. 

By  »4r.  MA0NU80N: 
S.  2966.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Antigone 
Apoetolakl  CaAsel;  and 

S.  29«7.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Huan-pln 
Tso;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YOUNO  of  North  Dakota: 
S.  2968.  A  bill  to  preserve  farm  wheat  acre- 
age history  for  the  years  1960  through  1964 
without  regEU-d  to  whether  any  wheat  la 
planted;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  BRIDGES  i  for  himself  and  M.'. 
Symington  i  : 
S  2969.  A  bill  to  authorize  fhe  awiird 
posthumously  of  appropriate  medals  to 
Chaplain  George  L.  Fox,  Chaplain  .•X^x.indpr 
D.  Goode,  Chaplain  Clarlc  V  P-/Iin<.  and 
Chaplain  John  P  Washington,  t<j  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


1 


RESOLUTIONS 
ADDITIONAL        TEMPORARY        EM- 
PLOYEES    FOR      COMMITTEE    ON 
LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  reported  an 
original  resolution  "S  Res.  265 »  author- 
izing the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  to  employ  temporarily  an 
additional  assistant  chief  clerk  and  ad- 
ditional staff  and  clerical  personnel 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration, 

'See  the  above  resolution  pnncpd  m 
full,  which  appears  under  the  heading 
"Rep>orts  of  Committees," > 


STUDY  OF  PROBLEMS  OF  THE 
AGED 

Mr.  McNAMARA,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  re- 
ported an  original  resolution  'S  Res 
266)  authorizing  a  comprehensive  study 
of  problems  of  the  ased,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  punted  m 
full,  which  appears  under  the  heading 
"Reports  of  Committees,'  ; 


STUDY  OF  MATTERS  PERTAINING 
TO  MIGRATORY  LABOR 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Net<.-  Jer.^ey  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  reported  an  onirmal  resolution 
(S.  Res  267 1  authorizing^  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to 
make  a  study  of  any  and  all  matters 
pertaining  to  migratory  labor,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Commitice  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

I  See  the  above  resolution  printed  m 
full,  which  appears  under  the  heading 
"Reports  of  a  Committee.  "> 


AMENDMENT  OP  CODE  RELATING 
TO  ASSAULTS  AND  HOMICIDES 
ON  EMPLOYEES  OP  DEPARTMENT 
OP  LABOR 

Mr.  WILEY,  Mr,  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  make  it  a  Federal  crime  to  kill  or  in- 
terfere with  the  performance  of  duty  of 
an  official,  or  employee,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 


The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide 
Federal  protection  similar  to  that  now 
covering  other  Federal  employees  or  of- 
ficers in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
The  law  now  makes  it  a  Federal  crime 
imder  se<:tion  1114  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  punishable  under  Federal 
law  for  anyone  to  kill  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
a:ation.  pci.^t  offlcp  iruspector,  the  National 
Park  Service,  Bureau  of  Land  Mana^-'e- 
ment.  De.sartment  of  Agriculture,  or  any 
of  tiie  m.iny  other  Governnvnt  offlcials 
and  emp]ayee,s  .specified  m  that  section, 
while  en  ^'aged  m  the  performance  of 
their  official  duties 

Section  111  of  title  18  also  m<ik'-s  it  a 
Federal  crime  for  anyone  forcibly  to 
assault,  resist,  oppose.  Impede,  intimi- 
date or  interfere  with  any  person  with 
such  duties. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  give 
similar  protection  to  officers  and  em- 
ployees cf  the  Department  of  Labor, 

A-ssaul"  against  a  person,  of  course,  is 
a  crime  m  all  Slates  Unfortunately, 
however,  there  have  been  instances  in 
which  the  prospect  of  violating  State 
laws  has  not  served  as  a  preventive  for 
interference  with  Federal  employees 
carrying  out  their  duties. 

If  anyone  contemplating  interference 
wiih  an  jfficial  were  aware  that  a  viola- 
tion of  a  Federal  criminal  statute  would 
be  mvol'ed,  the  probability  of  such  in- 
terference would  undoubtedly  be  re- 
duced. 

The  amendment  of  the  statute  to  in- 
clude Df-partment  of  Labor  offlcials  and 
employees,  I  believe,  would  be  a  justified 
extension  of  Federal  protection  to  em- 
ployees and  individuals  in  the  Federal 
enipioynient, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
t'-xt  of  the  bill  I  am  introducing  printed 
at  ':his  point  in  the  Rfchrd, 

The  .ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t'^m- 
pore  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred,  and,  without  ob- 
lection.  the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

The  bill  'S,  29611  to  include  certain 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  within  the  provisions  of 
sections  111  and  1114  of  title  18  of  the 
Ur.i'ed  States  Code  relatins  to  assaults 
and  homicides,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wiley, 
was  rec-3ived,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1114  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  la 
hereby  amended  by  striking  out  "or  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  Indian  field  service 
of  the  United  States."  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Indian 
field  service  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
omcer  cr  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  af.slgned  to  perform  Investigative.  In- 
-spectlon    or  law  enforcement  functions.". 


GRANT    OP    CERTAIN    LAND    TO 
CCKXDPAH  INDIANS  IN  ARIZONA 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr  President.  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  grant  81  acres  of  public  domain 
to  the  Cocopah  Indians  in  Arizona, 


The  Cocopah  Reservation  consists  of 
two  noncontiguous  tracts  of  land  aggre- 
gating 446  20  acres.  The  tracts  are  lo- 
cated on  the  east  side  of  the  Colorado 
River,  and  they  were  reserved  by  Execu- 
tive Order  2711.  dated  September  27. 
1917.  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the 
Cocopah  Indians  The  public  domain 
that  will  be  added  to  the  reservation  by 
this  bill  lies  between  the  east  line  of  a 
U.S.  Reclamation  Service  levee  in  the 
Yuma  project,  and  the  western  boundary 
line  of  one  of  the  reservation  tracts. 

The  Cocopah  Indians  have  continu- 
ously occupied  this  land  since  the  reser- 
vation was  created,  and  have  always  con- 
sidered it  to  be  a  part  of  the  resei'vatlon. 
This  view  has  also  been  shared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Lots  3,  4.  and  5  contain  8,33  acres  and 
are  being  used  for  farming  and  garden- 
ing. If  added  to  the  reservation,  they 
will  form  a  natural  western  boundary. 
Because  of  their  small  acreage  they  can- 
not be  used  economically  by  anyone 
other  than  the  Indian  occupants.  An 
Indian  cemetery,  church,  and  cry  house, 
or  special  structure  for  mourners  at  fu- 
neral rites,  are  located  on  approximately 
10  acres  of  lot  14.  The  remainder  of  lot 
14.  and  all  of  lot  15  are  being  occupied 
and  used  by  the  Indians  for  farming  pur- 
poses. While  these  lots  have  been  used 
by  the  Cocopah  Indians  ever  since  their 
small  reservation  was  established  and 
assumed  by  them  to  be  a  part  of  their 
reservation,  the  question  of  ownership 
was  rai.sed  only  in  the  last  few  years.  In 
response  to  a  request  for  an  opinion  as 
to  whether  these  lots  were  a  part  of  the 
reservation,  the  Solicitor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  concluded  that  they 
were  not. 

According  to  the  Department  of  In- 
terior's local  records,  no  claim  has  been 
filed  on  any  of  these  lots,  which  were 
temporarily  withdrawn  in  aid  of  legisla- 
tion on  December  8.  1958. 

The  latest  approved  census  roll  of  the 
Cocopah  Tribe  shows  that  of  the  85  en- 
rolled members  21  are  residing  on  the 
public  domain  to  be  withdrawn  under 
this  bill.  While  all  enrolled  members 
will  benefit  indirectly  by  the  addition  of 
the  public  domain  to  the  reservation,  the 
21  Cocopahs  now  residing  thereon  will 
benefit  directly.  To  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  these  Indians  and  to  assure  them 
of  their  continued  use  of  the  land,  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  public  domain 
described  in  this  bUl  should  be  made  part 
of  the  reservation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  iS,  2962  •  to  grant  81  acres  of 
public  domain  to  the  Cocopah  Indians  in 
Arizona,  introduced  by  Mr.  Gold  water. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


EXPEDITIOUS  HANDLING  OF  MAIL 
TO  AND  FROM  ALASKA  AND 
HAWAII 

Mr  GRUENING,  Mr  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr  B.^rt- 
LETTl   the  senior  Senator  from  Hawaii 
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[Mr  FoNCl,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Hawaii  I  Mr,  IxjngI,  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  iMr.  Johnston], 
and  the  juni  ir  Senator  from  Oregon 
IMr.  Nevbepger],  I  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate relirence.  a  bill  to  provide 
that  flrst-clas;;  mail  to  and  from  Ala.ska 
and  Hawaii  and  the  other  StAt<^s  o*  the 
Union  be  traiispc^rted  by  the  most  ex- 
peditious means  available. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Monhoney  1  has  spon- 
sored a  bill — .Senate  bili  i:402 — -which  is 
order  No.  818  on  the  Senate  Calendar. 
and  which  wc  uld  achieve  the  same  re- 
sult for  all  the  States.  I  have  supported 
and  still  do  st.-ongly  support  S,  2402  be- 
cause I  feel  that  in  this  jet  a^e  we  should 
no  longer  rely  upon  horse  and  buggy 
means  for  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  com.-nunicate  with  each  oilier, 
Mr,  President,  nothing  can  sei-ve  to  bind 
the  States  clC'Ser  together  than  speedy 
communication,  I  shall  continue  to  sup- 
port S  2402  a;id  hope  it  i.^  enacted  soon. 

In  the  meantime  however,  with  the 
admission  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska  into 
the  Union,  it  becomes  imperative  that 
these  two  nev.'  noncontiguous  States  be 
brought  as  paysically  rlase  within  the 
Union  as  mixlem  transportation  ad- 
vances can  achieve  Already  in  Alaska, 
all  mail  within  the  49th  State  Is  trans- 
ported by  air.  The  bill  which  we  intro- 
duce today  bridges  the  gap  between  the 
shores  of  Seattle  and  Uie  shores  of 
Alaska  In  tbis  age  of  sixed.  it  is  an 
intolerable  burden  to  expect  commerce 
to  bear,  to  have  mail  from  Seattle  and 
San  Francisco  travel  by  slow  boat  to 
Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MoNRONEYl  has  called  the  existing 
situation  a  bottleneck.  Concerning  it  he 
said: 

Certainly  the  rates  of  carriage  of  first-class 
mall,  at  lea^t,  would  be  so  low  on  contract 
cargo  basis  or  on  space  available  on  airlines 
that  are  now  subsidized  pretty  heavily  in 
Alaska,  that  w»-  could  and  should  break  this 
bottleneck  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

With  this  statement  I  heartily  concur. 
The  bill  I  have  introduced  .seeks  to  end 
this  tKDttleneck.  I  hope  it  will  be  speed- 
ily enacted. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEN'T  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  lec-ived  and  i:p- 
propriately  referred. 

The  bill  tS.  2963  >  to  provide  for  the 
transportation  of  flrst-cla.ss  mail  to  and 
from  the  States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  by 
the  most  expeditious  means  available. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Grtjening  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators',  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committ<ie  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


DEMONSTR.\TION  FOOD  STAMP 
ALLOTMK  sT  PROGRAMP-~-ADDI- 
TIONAL  C  jSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January-  27,  1960,  the  names 
of  Senators  Clark,  Morse  Symington, 
Hennings,  ar,d  Young  of  North  Dakota 
were  added  lis  additional  cosi)on.«;ors  of 
the  bill  (S.  2920)  to  provide  for  the 
establLshmen  of  experimental  fot>d 
stamp  allotment  programs,  introduced 
by  Ml-    Hart  on  January  27,  1^60. 


EXPRESSION  OF  INDIGNATION  OF 
CONGRESS  AT  DFJ5ECRATIONS  OF 
HOUSES  OF  WORSHIP  AND  OTHER 
SACRED  SITES— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS  OF  CONCURRENT  RES- 
OLUTION 

Under  autliority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  29.  1960,  the  names 
of  Senators  Douglas.  Bush,  and  Ci.ark 
were  added  as  additional  cospo:i.sor.«  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  iP,  Con  Res. 
84  >  expressing  the  indignation  of  Con- 
gress at  the  recent  desecrations  of 
hou-ses  of  worship  and  other  sacred  sites, 
submitted  by  Mr,  Javits  on  January  29, 
1960. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION— 
ADDITJriNAL.        CO.-PONSOR        OP 

AMENDMENTS 

Under  authority  of  tlie  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  1,  1960,  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr,  Dovcl.ks] 
was  added  as  an  additional  co.^poiisor  of 
tJie  a"r?TBiidnp?nts  mt-ended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Morse  <for  him.'-elf  and 
Senators  Bartlett,  Chavez.  Cl.krk.  Bush, 
DoDD,  Mansfield,  Mupray.  and  Mr.  Mar- 
tin >  to  the  bill  'S,  8»  to  authorize  an 
emergency  2 -year  program  of  Federal 
financial  assistance  iii  .school  con.-^truc- 
tion  to  the  States,  submitted  on  Febru- 
ary- 1,  1960, 

REPORT  ON  ORGANTZATION  AND 
PROCEDURE  OF  NATIONAL  LABOR 
RELATIONS  BOARD  BY  ADVISORY 
PANEL  ON  LABOR -MANAGEMENT 
RELATIONS  TO  COMMITTEE  ON 
L.\BOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE  (S. 
DOC  NO  81) 

Mr  McNAMARA.  Mr,  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts IMr  Kennedy]  I  submit  a  report 
prepared  by  the  Advisory  Panel  on  La- 
bor-Management Relations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on 
the  organization  and  procedure  of  tlie 
National  Labor  I^.-elations  Board.  This 
panel  was  appointed  by  the  Committee 
pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  66,  as 
amended  by  Senate  Re.'^olution  141.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report 
be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

The  AC'ITNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan?  The 
Chair  hears  none    and  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  ADDITIONAL  PUBLIC 
HEARING  ON  SENATE  RESOLU- 
TION 94.  BY  COMMITTEE  ON 
FH3REIGN   RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr  Piesident,  on 
January  27,  1960.  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  met  m  public  .session 
both  morning  and  afternoon  to  receive 
testimony  from  those  who  had  expressed 
an  interest  in  testifying  on  Senate  Reso- 
lution 94,  which  would  serve  to  amend 
Senate  Resolution  196  of  the  79th  Con- 
giess.  2d  session,  which  authorized  US. 
acceptance  of  the  conipuLsory  jurisdic- 
tion provisions  of  the  International 
Court  of   Justice  under   certain   condi- 


tions. Some  requests  to  be  heard  were 
received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the 
schedule  on  January  27,  and.  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  hearings  on  that  date, 
it  was  announced  that  an  additional 
liearing  would  be  scheduled  in  o.-dcr 
that  those  who  had  asked  to  testify  up  to 
that  date  would  have  an  opportuniiv  to 
do  so. 

I  WLsh  to  announce  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  F\>reign  Relations  will  hold  that 
additional  public  hearintr  on  Senate 
Resolution  94  on  W'ednesday.  Februa,-y 
17,  1960,  p.t  10  am.,  in  room  221,  New 
Senate  OfLce  Builduig. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLE.-, ETC,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  pruned  m  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

By    Mr     GOLDWATER : 

Address     delivered     by     him     before     the 
.\merlcan    National    Cattlemei.'s    Assoc. ation 
at   Dallas,  Tfx  ,  on  J.-.nuary  29,   lP6Ci, 
Py  Mr   HCTifPHRET:" 

Address  eiu:t:ed  'Policies  for  tlie  Six'ies  " 
delivered  by  him  before  the  National  Press 
Club  at  Whshington.  DC,  on  JaDu:irv  6, 
1&60, 

Excerpts  from  address  delivered  by  hira 
before  Texas  Farmers  U:.icii  banquet  at 
Port  Worth,  Tex,,  on  r>ecember  4  195'.'  en 
the  subject  "The  Forgotten  Man:  The 
American  Pam-ier  " 

AddreF,<5  entitled  "Banish  Poverty  Ftom 
America  •  delivered  by  him  before  West  Vlr- 
giula  L-egi^.iiiure  at  Charles  Town,  W,  Va., 
on  Januaiv  25,  1^60. 


DEACTIVATION  OF  AIR  RESCUE 
SQU.\DRONS 

Mr  BARTLETT,  Mr,  President,  the 
noted  pohtical  cartooni.st,  Herblock,  re- 
cently expressed  in  his  usual  telling 
fashion  the  pecuhar  budgetary  philos- 
ophy of  the  administration.  Herblock  s 
cartoon  showed  an  automobile,  stripped 
of  it.s  tires.  The  tires  lay  in  a  pile  in 
the  drawing,  "That  gi^•e9  us  a  surplus 
of  4  tires,"  said  a  figure  In  the  cartoon. 
"Now  if  we  take  out  the  engine." 

I  mention  this.  Mr.  President,  in  pass- 
ing only.  It  is  easy  to  balance  budgets  — 
on  paper  at  least — by  eliminating  es- 
.sential  Crovernment  services.  We  Alas- 
kans fear  that  this  technique  has  been 
applied  to  our  detriment  most  recently 
in  the  decision  to  inactivate  the  71st 
Air  Rescue  Squadron,  which  has  been 
serving  at  Elmendorf  Air  Force  Ba.-e, 
Ala.'^ka,  The  mactivation  of  the  Ala,?ka 
squadron  parallels  the  inactivation  of 
t}',ree  other  air  rescue  squadrons  in  the 
United  States,  In  March  1960  the  41st 
Air  Rescue  Squadron.  Hamilton  Air 
Force  Base,  Cahf,,  and  the  46th  Air  Res- 
cue Squadron,  Otis  Air  Force  Base. 
Mass  .  Will  be  inactivated.  Elimination 
of  the  64th  Air  Rc'jcue  Squadron  Berg- 
strom  Air  Force  Ba.se,  Tex  ,  will  follow 
in  June  of  this  year. 

Perhaps  no  area  in  the  world  ha.s 
greater  need  of  air  rescue  and  search 
ojx>rations  than  Alaska.  Representative 
Peter  Kalamarides.  of  the  Alaska  Legis- 
lature. expres,sed  this  need  well  in  his 
letter  of  December  1 1  to  the  President  of 
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the  United  States,  protesting  the  inacti- 
vatian  announcement: 

There  la  no  other  State  In  the  Union  with 
■o  many  square  miles  cf  land  that  has  bo 
shocWngly  few  miles  of  highway  No  other 
State  where  population  centers.  both 
large  and  small,  are  separated  by  mountain 
masses  and  bodies  of  water  accessible  only  to 
aircraft.  No  other  State  with  so  high  a  quota 
of  light  aircraft  p>er  population,  the  accepted 
mode  of  transportation  within  our  bound- 
aries, accepted  because  the  airplane  is  the 
only  resort.  Naturally  it  follows  that  our 
heavy  air  traffic  occasions  accidents.  And 
again,  the  cause  of  the  majori'v  or  t.ur  acci- 
dents Is  the  direct  result  of  those  peculiari- 
ties of  our  terrain,  weather  conditions,  and 
the  frequent  and  complete  blackoiit  and  re- 
sultant loss  of  radio  communications  com- 
mon to  this  most  northern  State 

Once  on  the  ground,  the  di.sabled  aircraf- 
and  Its  occupants  have  no  chance  of  becom- 
ing airborne.  There  Is  no  convenient  high- 
way they  can  reach  where  help  mic^ht  be  >b- 
talned.  No  stream  to  follow  to  Its  conflu- 
ence with  a  river  where  a  village  mltfht  af- 
ford shelter.  The  mfumtam  mrwses  are  an 
Iron  curtain  severing  radio  beams  which 
might  mean  help   would   come 

Let  no  one  believe  that  the  two  air 
squadrons  which  will  continue  to  func- 
tion in  the  zone  of  interior — one  in  Flor- 
ida and  one  in  Hawaii — will  be  able  to 
perform  the  functions  which  are  to  be 
abandoned  by  the  .squadrons  m  Alaska. 
Massachusetts.  California,  and  Texas. 
The  Air  Force  has  discoura::jed  such 
hope.  The  Air  Force  has  advised  me 
that  the  remaining  units  will  have  a 
high  degree  of  mobility  and  will  have 
the  capability  of  i-apid  movement  to 
other  areas  where  specific  Air  Force  op- 
erations require  their  presence  Here, 
Mr.  President,  the  keywords  are  "spe- 
cific Air  Force  operations."  an  implica- 
tion that  a  departure  is  contemplated 
from  the  concept  of  humane  ^erv.ce 
which  has  done  so  much  in  Alaska  and 
elsewhere  to  build  morale,  respect,  and 
cooperation  between  the  civilian  com- 
munity and  the  militai-y  community. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  the  Air 
Force  has  further  advised  me; 

It  Ls  expected  th.at  the  reduced  force  will 
have  a  very  limited  capability  to  participate 
in  civil  SAB  missions  under  the  luit,  >:..\'. 
search  and   rescue   pl,i.n 

Neither  of  the  remaining  .\lr  rescue  squad- 
rons, based  within  the  United  States.  wiU  be 
responsible  for  SAH  i  s^-arch  and  rescue)  op- 
erations in  Alaska  However,  were  the  na- 
ture of  emergency  of  sufficient  magnitude. 
It  Is  possible  that  resources  of  the  76th  \Hs>. 
Hlckam  ;VFB.  Hawaii,  might  be  daployed  to 
Alaska  Ui  assist  Air  distance  fi'-m  Hlckam 
APB  to  King  Salmon.  Ala^^ka  ;=;  2,220  nau- 
tical miles,  to  Pom  Barrow.  3,000  nautical 
miles. 

So,  Ml-  President,  there  is  little  hope 
held  out  that  the  civilian  and  military 
fliers  in  Alaska  can  look  for  effective 
search  and  rescue  operation.-,  from  the 
air  rescue  squadron  in  Hawaii  Such 
operations  would  be  undertaken  only  in 
an  emergency  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude— whatever  that  is — and  would 
involve  an  air  distance  trip  of  2,220  nau- 
tical miles  from  Hawaii  to  the  closest 
point  in  Alaska,  King  Salmon 

Mr.  President.  I  am  a  student  of  air 
safety,  but  I  am  not  an  expert.  I  am 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  those  who 
know  the  Alaska  air-safety  picture  do 
not  believe  that  the  inactivation  of  the 


71st  Air  Rescue  Squadron  can  be  offset 
by  activities  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  or 
the  Alaska  National  Guard.  I  am  im- 
pressed, too,  by  the  realization  that  until 
December  1959  the  Air  Force  believed 
that  the  operation  of  the  71st  Air  Rescue 
Squadron  was  essential  to  the  mission  of 
the  Air  Force  and  the  cause  of  air  safety 
in  Alaska.  Then,  in  December,  the  Air 
Force  reached  the  decision  that  the  oper- 
ation of  the  squadron  was  one  of  those 
items  "which  no  longer  appear  essen- 
tial." Why  no  longer  essentiaP  Be- 
cause there  is  less  flying  in  Alaska?  Be- 
cause the  climate  in  Alaska  has  become 
balmy  and  tropical'  Because  Alaska 
has  shrunk  in  si/e  '  Or,  perhaps,  is  it 
because  the  budpet  is  king  ;■ 

As  I  have  noted,  the  experts  in  Alaska 
air  safety  do  not  think  that  the  71st  Air 
Rescue  Squadron,  whose  members  per- 
formed 267  seai'h  and  rescue  missions 
in  the  last  2  years,  can  be  replaced 
These  experts  know  that  Ave  SH~21B 
aircraft  of  the  squadron  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Alaska  Air  Comniand, 
They  know  that  the  State  of  Ala.^ka. 
through  lis  adjutant  general.  Maj  Gen. 
Tom  Carroll,  has  asked  the  Air  Force  to 
transfer  the  other  squadron  aircraft  to 
the  Alaska  National  Guard,  so  that  the 
State  itself  can  shoulder  voluntarily  in- 
rrea.sed  air  safety  responsibility.  Never- 
theless. Mr.  President,  the  experts  are 
not  assuaged.  The  131  personnel  of  the 
squadron  will  be  lost  to  Alaska.  The 
specialized  search  and  rescue  skill  and 
experience  will  be  lost  to  Alaska.  The 
existence  of  a  unit  with  designated 
search  and  rescue  responsibility  will  be 
lost  to  Alaska. 

The  Governor  of  Alaska  does  not  think 
the  squadron  can  be  replaced.  The  ad- 
jutant general  of  Alaska,  and  the  Alaska 
Committee  of  the  Western  Oil  and  Gas 
Association  do  not  think  so  either.  Nor 
does  Mr.  A.  Innes  Taylor,  consultant  on 
survival,  search,  and  rescue  to  foreign 
commercial  carriers  Nor  does  Mr  Den- 
zil  McCain,  president  of  the  Alaska  Air- 
men's Association.  Nor  does  Represent- 
ative Kalamandes 

Mr  PresKipr.r.  i  ask  unan.mous  con- 
sent that  letters  on  th.'s  subject  written 
by  Mr  Taylor.  Mr.  McCain.  Represent- 
ative Kalamarides,  and  Mr  W  C  Bishop, 
of  the  Alaska  Committee  of  the  Western 
Oil  and  Gas  Association,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Jantjart   5,   19«0. 
Gov     WILLI.^M    A     Egan, 
State  of  Alatka. 
Juneau.  Alaska 

DK.^R  GovTRNOR  Egan  The  decUlon  to  de- 
activate the  71st  Air  Rescue  Squadron  at 
Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base  was  the  final  act 
in  a  deteriorating  situation  which  has  gone 
on  ror  3  v^ars  and  which  now  poses  a 
serious  problem  for  all  air  commerce  In  the 
dtate  of  Alaska 

The  problem  is  not  only  one  that  concerns 
scheduled  airlines  and  light  aircraft  flying 
fr'^m  the  United  States  to  and  Into  Alaska, 
hut  also  the  foreign  carriers  that  operate 
over  the  polar  routes  from  Europe  throuc^h 
Ala.ska  to  the  Par  East 

Thinking  In  the  Air  F  >rre  .^ieems  to  be  that 
the  solution  Uj  the  problem  Is  to  delegate 
search  and  rescue  to  the  CAP  This  Is  pos- 
sible only  in  part  for  they  do  not  have  the 


aircraft  >r  the  personnel  to  operate  the  sus- 
tained search  and  rescue  operations  of  the 
magnitude  that  may  be  required.  To  revert 
back  t^)  the  old  system  of  Air  Force  bases 
being  re.sponsible  for  search  and  rescue  In 
their  own  aresis  as  It  was  prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment "f  the  Air  Rescue  Service  Is  to  re- 
establish a  sv^'cni  which  was  not  too  suc- 
cessful ,-    iiif   \ ')  '.-Mrs  ago. 

The  CAP  stlU  risks  Its  pilots  to  search  for 
Individuals  who  fly  In  low-cut  shoes  and 
without  sleeping  bags  In  the  wintertime,  on 
the  o»her  hand  good  bush  pilots  and  the 
scheduled  airlines  must  and  do  conform 
with  certain  safety  measures  and  when  miss- 
ing must  be  searched  for.  We  all  know  how 
costly  search  and  rescue  operations  can  be 
and  It  Is  understandable  that  for  the  Air 
Force  It  is  necessary  to  reduce  operating  ex- 
penditures wherever  poeslble  In  thl^  age  of 
"all  for  missiles"  but  to  sacrifice  the 
Air  Rescue  Service  In  order  to  do  this  Is  to 
fall  In  their  responsibilities  for  rescue  oper- 
ations which  are  so  complex  In  the  vast  areas 
of  the  State  and  *he  adjacent  United  States 
and  Canadian  Arctic  Ocean  sectors 

In  my  capacity  as  a  consultant  for  three 
foreign  carriers,  I  advise  them  In  matters  of 
survival,  search,  and  rescue  which  affect  their 
operations  In  flying  the  polar  routes 

All  survival  equipment  carried  on  Polar 
route  aircraft  Is  predicated  on  what  Is  known 
as  survival  time  This  Is  the  expected 
time  between  when  a  plane  goes  down  and 
when  It  Is  found  During  the  past  5 
years  this  time  has  varied  from  5  to  8 
days.  Now  with  the  coming  of  the  Jeta  on 
these  routes  and  their  greater  passenger 
carrying  capacity  and  greater  fuel  consump- 
tion the  problem  has  had  to  be  looked  at 
again,  bearing  In  mind  that  there  Is  a  defi- 
nite limit  of  weight  that  can  be  carried 
in  the  way  of  survival  equipment.  We 
know  that  In  the  area  extending  from 
North  Greenland  to  Demarcation  Point 
r Canada- Alaska  border)  the  Royal  Canadian 
Air  Force  has  long-range  aircraft  equipped 
with  the  "Sarah"  searching  device,  and  that 
they  can  search  an  area  of  30.000  square 
miles  at  10,000  feet  In  a  DC^  within  4 
hours  We  also  know  that  the  RCAP  has  &fl 
aircraft  equipped  with  "Sarah"  and  that  In 
Canada  4.000  aircraft  carry  the  Sarah  Hom- 
ing Beacon  (3 4  lbs.).  These  polar  route 
aircraft  have  In  the  past  had  the  Air  Rescue 
Service  to  rely  on.  but  of  recent  times  they 
could  expect  little  assistance  north  of  the 
Brooks  Range  With  seven  flights  each  way  a 
week  from  EMrope  to  Alaska  and  the  Far 
East,  these  carriers  spend  better  than  a  mil- 
lion dollars  In  services  In  Alaska.  This 
will  Increase  as  the  traffic  becomes  more 
dense,  as  other  carriers  use  the  route  We 
cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  short- 
est route  from  Europe  to  the  Far  East  Is 
not  through  Alaska,  but  over  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean  and  Siberia.  We  need  to  hold  what 
we  have. 

I  am  enclosing  two  documents  for  your 
per\tsal.  one  written  In  1067  and  the  other 
In   1»59. 

May  I  suggest  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment be  urged  to  retain  an  adequate  Search 
and  rescue  squadron  in  Alaska  equipped 
with  long-range  aircraft  with  the  most  mod- 
ern electronic  searching  devices  and  that  a 
meeting  be  called  with  the  following  rep- 
resented; Enrector  of  State  aviation,  com- 
mander Alaskan  Au  Command.  FAA.  CAP. 
USWB.  ICAO.  Col.  Bernt  Balchan  I  would 
be  glad  to  assist  you  In  this  If  desired. 

I  earnestly  urge  action  on  this  vital  mat- 
ter and  wish  to  Inform  you  of  my  intense 
Interest  and  offer  any  assistance  which  I  can 
give. 

Moat  sincerely. 

A    Innes  Tatlo«. 

P  S  —The  Arctic  Aero  Medical  Laboratory 
of  the  Air  Force  at  Ladd  Air  Force  BaM  la 
now  testing  the  "Sarah"  searching  device. 
Mr.  Stanley  Is  In  charge  of   the  test 
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ALAST:A   AlRMCini  AflBOCXATION 

AnchoTige,  Alaska,  isnuary  ii,  i960. 
Senator  Barti  ett, 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Sir:  The  Alaska  Airmen"?  Association 
wish  to  go  or;  record  as  prot<?ptinp  the  dis- 
banding of  the  71st  ARS  here  at  Elrr.exidorf 
AFB.  We  sincerely  urge  you  to  do  all  that 
you  can.  not  only  for  the  airmen  that  they 
assist  but  the  general  public  In  remote  areas. 
This  Alaska  U,  a  pretty  big  place  and  as  you 
know  sparsely  populated  Tlie  lack  of  roads 
is  a  great  deterrent  to  almost  anyone  that 
doesn't  have  u  plane  and  the  Tlst  has  proven 
Itself  most  admirably.  We  ask  that  you  give 
this  consideration  and  try  again  as  you  did 
before  to  stop  the  dlsbandment. 
Sincere;  y. 

Denzil  McCain,  President. 

A1..A8KA  OoMMirm. 
Anchorage,  Alaska.  Ja'iuary  12,  1960 
The  Honorable  Dudley  C.  Sharp. 
Secretary  of  tie  Air  Force, 
The  Pentagon.    Washington.    DC. 

Dear  Sir  The  Alaska  Committee  of  the 
Western  OH  end  Gas  Association,  represent- 
ing some  n  operating  oil  companies  in 
Alaska,  opposes  deactivation  of  the  71st  Air 
Rescue  Squa<iron  At  the  same  time,  we 
would  like  to  compliment  the  Air  Force  on 
the  excellent  service  the  71st  Squadron  has 
and  does  periorm  for  both  the  civilian  and 
military  in  Alaska  We  realize,  of  course,  the 
first  line  of  duty  Is  to  the  Air  Force. 

During  the  summer  season,  the  oil  com- 
panies cooperate  with  all  agencies  In  search 
and  rescue  »ork  by  having  radio  stations, 
helicopters,  planes,  camps,  etc  ,  In  remote 
areas  of  Alasl.a.  We  are  proud  of  this  role, 
but  It  Is  seasonal.  Locally,  we  have  always 
endeavored  to  thoroughly  Indoctrinate  all 
our  personnel  In  the  art  of  self-preservation 
and  survival.  Our  record,  to  my  knowledge. 
Is  one  fatalltj .  however,  at  times  during  the 
summer.  It  hfiS  been  necetisary  for  us  to  call 
on  the  71st.  Since  we  are  well  aware  of 
the  problems  Individual  to  Alaska,  we  feel 
that  an  air  rescue  squadron  based  In  the 
vicinity  of  Anchorage  Is  a  must  and  can 
only  be  adequately  performed  by  the  Air 
Force 

In  view  of  the  urgent  need,  by  both  mili- 
tary and  civilian,  of  such  services  In  the 
State  of  Alaska,  we  request  the  Air  Force 
reconsider  the  ''ist  Air  Rescue  Squadron  de- 
activation plans. 

Very  truly  yours. 

W.  C.  Bishop, 

Chairman. 


Anchorage,  Alaska., 

December  11,  1959. 
The  President. 
The  White  House.  Washington.  DC. 

Mr  President;  It  is  with  grave  concern 
that  we  In  Alaska  attempt  to  assimilate  the 
portent  within  the  news  release  that  the 
7l8t  Air  Rescue  Squadron  assigned  to  Elmen- 
dorf Air  Force  Base  In  Anchorage.  Alaska.  Is 
to  be  deactivated  In  March  of  1960 

We  do  not  pretend  to  know  or  understand 
the  reasoning  which  has  prompted  the  de- 
activation of  rescue  groups  elsewhere  in 
these  United  States;  however,  we  cannot 
lead  ourselves  to  believe  that  the  matter 
of  air  rescue  in  the  State  of  Alaska  can  be 
properly  or  Intelligently  grouped  and  clas- 
sified as  similar  to  sOr  rescue  problems  in 
other  sections  of  the  country.  Prudence, 
indeed,  would  Indicate  that  the  lifeline  of 
air  rescue  long  established  within  the  terri- 
tory, and  now  State,  of  Alaska,  should 
not  be  abandoned  for  light  or  transient 
causes. 

I  do  not  cry  "wolf  "  I  am  not  an  Irascible 
child  crying  against  the  removal  of  a  favorite 
toy  I  do  not  employ  the  distasteful  usage  of 
discrimination.     I  speak  with  a  full  worried 


knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  my  St4»te 
t'.  p;phd.  to  urpp  U}  beg  If  it  be  necessary, 
tluit  the  fJeartivation  of  the  Alaskan  air  res- 
cue be  stayed  p>ernianent!y 

There  Is  no  other  .State  in  the  Union  with 
so  mar.y  square  miles  of  land  that  has  so 
sh'jcklngiy  ;ew  miles  of  h.'.ghwfiv.  No  other 
State  where  p  .p;:;it;  ^n  centers,  both  large 
and  small,  are  separated  by  mountain  masses 
and  bodies  of  water  accessible  only  to  air- 
craft. No  other  State  with  so  high  a  quota 
of  light  aircraft  per  population,  the  ac- 
cepted mode  of  transportation  within  our 
boundaries,  accepted  because  the  airplane  Is 
the  only  resort.  Naturally,  It  follows  that 
our  heavy  air  traffic  occasions  accidents. 
And  again,  the  cause  of  the  majority  of  our 
accidents  Is  the  direct  result  of  those  pe- 
culiarities of  our  terrain,  weather  condi- 
tions, and  the  frequent  and  complete  black- 
out and  resultant  loss  of  radio  communica- 
tions common  to  this  most  northern  State, 
Once  on  the  ground,  the  disabled  aircraft 
and  its  occupants  have  no  chance  of  be- 
coming airborne.  There  Is  no  convenient 
highway  they  can  reach  where  help  might 
be  obtained.  No  stream  to  follow  to  Its  con- 
fluence with  a  river  where  a  village  might 
afford  shelter.  The  mountain  masses  are 
an  Iron  curtain  severing  radio  beams  which 
might  mean  help  would  come.  We  carry 
emergency  gear  and  rations  In  our  Alaskan 
aircraft,  regardless  of  the  length  of  time  or 
distance  of  our  flights.  Deprived  of  our  sole 
chance  of  rescue  by  air.  survival  is  numbered 
in  days,  even  hours. 

The  development  of  Alaska  is  primarily  one 
of  logistics  and  communications.  The  search 
and  development  of  oil.  gas,  and  minerals, 
on  a  private  or  Industrial  basis,  faces  daily 
the  thin  line  between  life  and  death  The 
Government  agencies  In  the  course  of  their 
duties  In  conserving  and  promoting  our  for- 
ests, fishing.  Federal  airstrips,  and  radio  cr.n- 
trol  stations,  the  protection  of  wildlife  and 
game,  patrol  their  assignments  by  airplane. 
Is  the  national  need  for  the  almighty  dol- 
lar saved  through  the  dea<*tivatlon  of  Alaska 
air  rescue  so  great,  that  Its  promoters 
would  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  safety  and  wel- 
fare of  our  people?  Is  the  courage  of  the 
Alaskans,  whether  civilian  or  government 
employed,  considered  so  great  that  these 
same  promoters  of  air  rescue  deactivation  be- 
lieve these  folk  can  survive  solely  on  cour- 
age? Man  does  not  exist  by  bread  alone,  but 
draws  his  strength  from  faith  and  hope  Are 
the  national  budgetary  limitations  so  great 
that  dollars  spent  to  offer  hope  and  keep 
faith  alive  are  to  be  extended  to  peoples  on 
foreign  soil  but  denied  those  Americans  In 
need  within  our  own  shores?  Any  man  who 
has  kept  a  lonely  vigil  in  the  Alaska  bush 
beside  his  disabled  plane  could  tell  you  what 
It  means  to  hear  the  beautiful  sotmd  of  the 
air  rescue  helicopter,  to  see  the  great  silver 
and  red  angel  of  mercy  circling  patle!:itly. 
looking  for  a  landing.  Many  and  long  are 
the  stories  told  and  retold  of  the  exploits 
and  mercy  missions  of  the  71st  Perhaf>6 
no  other  single  factor  has  so  solidly  welded 
Into  a  united  harmony  a  civilian  and  mili- 
tary fK)pulatlon,  Can  an  administration 
founded  so  soundly  on  the  supp<^rt  and  pro- 
motion of  morale  undermine  that  very  thing. 
In  a  State  so  dependent  upon  morale?  Can 
the  removal  of  these  some  131  personnel  to- 
gether with  their  mercy  ships  have  a  dollar 
value  so  vital  to  the  Interest-*  of  economy  that 
this  abandonment  of  Ala.ska  Air  Rescue  can 
be  so  summarily  enacted'^ 

It  has  been  said  In  the  past  that  each  de- 
partment and  bureau  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  four  complete  staffs  of  employ- 
ees working  on  Alaska's  problems — one  in 
Washington,  one  in  Alaska,  one  in  transit 
and  one  on  vacation.  We  should  like  now  to 
feel  that  this  Is  no  longer  true,  that  our 
problems  are  your  problems  and  that  you 
will   grant   us   the  right  to   determine   what 


are  our  most  urgent  needs  in  this  instance, 
aiid  the  help  to  take  care  of  them-  -the  71st 
Air  Rescue  Squadron 

R^'spectfully    yours, 

Peter  J  Kalam^kides. 

Mr,  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  Alaska  are  apprehensive  about 
the  decision  to  inactivate  the  71st  Air 
Rescue  Squadron,  which  has  maintained 
a  record  of  u.'^eful  military  and  commu- 
nity .service  m  Alaska.  Risk  for  risk,  we 
believe  that  the  cause  of  air  safetj  and 
human  lives  has  unquestionable  prurity 
over  the  cause  of  budgetar>-  savings. 
The  co.st  of  the  squadron  is  measurable 
in  thousands  of  dollars  I.  for  one.  would 
he.'^itate  to  place  value  upon  the  lives 
of  the  civilians  and  airmen  who  live 
among  us  today  because  of  the  work  of 
this  squadron. 


THE  WINTER   OLYMPIC  GAMES 

Mr  BIBLE  Mr  President.  February 
18  wi;i  sitTial  the  opening  of  the  winter 
Olympic  games  at  Squaw  Valley,  a  .spec- 
tacular event  that  will  draw  tliousands 
of  visitors  from  all  over  the  world  to  the 
magnificent  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains 

Through  legislative  appropriation.  Mr. 
President,  the  State  of  Nevada  has 
evinced  great  interest  m  these  winter 
Olympics,  and  the  people  of  my  State 
are  rushing  to  completion  plans  designed 
to  prove  the  fact  that  here  you  will  find 
Western  hospitality  at  its  alltime  best. 

Reno  long  known  as  "the  biggest  lit- 
tle city  m  the  world."  is  the  gateway  to 
the  Olympics,  and  us  citizens  are  mind- 
ful of  their  responsibilities  as  hosts  to 
vistors  from  America  and  many  other 
lands  Sparks,  a  neighboring  city,  along 
with  Nevada's  capital.  Carson  City, 
as  well  as  Mmden  and  Gardnerville.  will 
join  nearby  Lake  Tahoe  communities  m 
doing  their  utmost  to  roll  out  the  wel- 
come mat. 

A  recent  edition  of  the  well-edited  Ne- 
vada Highways  and  Parks  magazine  car- 
ries a  lead  article  on  Nevada  joimng  her 
sister  State  of  California  in  playing  host 
to  these  games  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr  President,  that  this  article,  en- 
titled "Salute  to  the  Olympics,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks 

On  behalf  of  my  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Nevada. 
and  myself,  may  I  express  the  hope  that 
many  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
be  able  to  witness  at  least  a  F>art  of  the.se 
stirring  events 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  Ne\ada  Highways  and  Parks 

magazine ) 

Salt-te    to    the    Olympics 

Everything  is  set.  Squaw  Valley  is  poised 
aiid  waiting  eager  to  play  host  to  the  world 
during    the  eighth  Olympic   winter  games, 

A  few  last-mniute  touches  are  yet  to  be 
made,  but  the  Nevada  hospitality  center  is 
ab-.iut  as  ready  as  it  will  ever  be  for  the 
massive  invasion  It  will  experience  this 
month. 

Although  smaller  than  Its  near  neighbor, 
the  sky-fiiUng  ice  arena,  the  Nevewia  building 
Is  by  no  means  tiny.  Inside  Its  lofty  walls, 
relaxing  space  will  be  provided  for  hundreds 
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of  hungry  and  foot-weary  spectators.  Sweep- 
ing views  may  be  seen  from  Its  two-story 
windows,  notably  the  one  to  the  south 
toward  the  ski  Jump  which  Is  sure  to  draw 
an  emdleas  stream  of  eager  customers. 

The  Nevada  building,  like  Its  less  consplc- 
noMa  twin  to  the  west — the  Callforiiia  hos- 
pitality center — la  aptly  designed  to  fit  Us 
setting.  Its  sharply  pointed  roof  rises  steeply. 
competing  defiantly  but  futUely  with  the 
surrounding  Sierra  peaks.  It  Is  a  struciure 
which,  once  seen  by  anyone  scanning  the 
Squaw  Valley  skyline,  will  always  be  re- 
membered. 

And  symbolically.  It  Is  a  tangible  expr^- 
alon  of  Nevada's  support  of  these  gimes 
which,  for  the  first  time,  will  draw  world 
attention  to  the  magnificent  but  litt  e- 
known  winter  slopes  of  the  S.erra  N'evad.is. 
In  Nevada,  as  In  many  parts  of  the  co. a- 
try,  enthusiasm  for  this  1950  event  s.^en^.cd 
at  first  slow  to  express  itself  Naturally 
enough.  Of  the  seven  previous  games,  six 
were  held  In  Europe  and  one — the  L.ake 
Placid  contest  In  1932 — is  remote  in  time 
If  riOt  In  distance  It  wasn't  that  people 
in  this  part  of  the  West  were  agaln.'^t  the 
Olympics,  Just  that  they  didn't  quite  kn.w 
all  the  rules  of  the  game. 

Another  thing — the  slopes  of  the  Sierra.'? 
have  only  lately  been  develiped  as  a  f.rst- 
rate  and  Important  winter  sports  area  M-t- 
ch&nts  In  California  and  Nevada  began  to 
enjoy  the  current  land-off.re  business  In 
winter  sports  gear  only  a  few  years  ag  >. 
about  the  time  that  new  resorts,  trails,  and 
llfta  began  to  sprout  in  the  hUls  like  spring- 
time mushrooms.  It  used  to  be  that  fur 
both  watchers  and  doers,  actual  exporlence 
with  the  cold  weather  sports  w.is  somewhat 
to  «l»ort  supply. 

But  today  the  picture  has  changed  com- 
pletely. The  number  of  avid  snow  sport,^ 
fans  Increases  every  time  there  Is  a  respect- 
able storm  In  the  high  country.  In  contrast 
to  the  day  4  years  ago  when  there  was  a  '  so- 
what"  reaction  to  the  news  that  Squaw  V:ii;ey 
had  been  selected  as  the  place,  every  new 
crtmib  of  Olympics  news  is  now  eagerly 
awaited  and  names  of  athletes  have  become 
as  well  known  as  thoee  of  major  leaarue  stars. 
Add  to  the  westerner's  new-found  Interest 
In  winter  sports  his  familiar  and  well-tested 
zest  for  hospitality  and  a  sure-fire  combuia- 
-  tion  Is  the  result.  Visitors  to  these  garr.f^ 
w-lU  Indeed  fir.d  a  hearty  welcome  Thev  will 
find  themselves  surrounded  by  winter  sports 
fans  whoee  enthusiasm  should  lmme<liat^ly 
and — In  the  western  tradition — loudly,  be 
apparent.  And  they  will  discover  that  there 
Is  a  real  understanding  today  in  the  'West 
of  the  basic  purpose  of  these  international 
ganaes — to  encoiuasre  young  people  every- 
where Into  healthy  and  sportsmanlike  com- 
petition. 

Tougher  than  many  people  realize  was  the 
double  task  of  getting  Squaw  Valley  readv 
for  hundreds  of  participating  athletes,  and 
at  the  same  time  providing  necessary  faciil- 
tlee  for  thousands  of  spectators. 

Trickiest  part  of  tiie  Job  was  overcoming 
weather  and  geography  to  transf  rm  this 
Isolated  and  only  partially  developed  area 
Into  a  fully  equipped  site  for  the  "contests 
Access  into  the  valley  was  p-:s.-iib!e  (until  the 
new  highway  wa«  completed  this  yean  only 
by  helicopter  or  via  the  single,  oftt^n  icy,  road 
which  meanders  along  the  bauks  of  the 
Truckee.  Snowfall  at  the  6,200-foot  valley 
floor  level  averages  something  like  9  feet 
annually  and  during  winter  month.-?  there  is 
never  a  dearth  of  sv-rmy.  subfreezing 
weather. 

Simply  hauling  in  the  raw  building  sup- 
plies, then,  was  an  accomplishment,  while 
putting  together  the  complex  of  buildings 
large  enough  to  hold  a  small  city  represented 
»  real  triumph  of  timing  and  planning. 

So  it  Is  that  everything  wUl  be  reedy  antl 
waiting  for  the  athletes  coming  to  Olmyplc 


Village  from  every  continent  this  February. 
There  are  dormit^^ifies  with  300  rooma.  a  com- 
fortable lounge,  recreation  and  training  fa- 
cilities, saun,^  baths,  and  even  banking  ajid 
shopping  facilities.  There  is  a  post  office. 
a  soda  fjuntalu,  and  buildir.gs  designed  ex- 
clusively for  the  upkeep  of  skis  and  other 
sfXiTts  hardware  There  will  be  soeclal  menus 
i^r  contestants  featuring  seveia.1  different 
kinds  of  "h  jnie  cooking  '  And  t>)  speed  ti;e 
hours  between  conte^sts,  there  will  be  enier- 
talament  by  a  small  gal,xxy  of  American  radio. 
TV,  and  staRe  persoiiiiities. 

For  his  liibs.  the  ordinary  spectator,  the 
huge  ice  arena  will  be  the  center  of  activity 
in  the  v.tllfy  This  is  a  ste*»l  and  concrete 
bu;;d;::g  .;  -,:rk::.kj  c  n-e::.;:  .r  cry  r!>-  .gn 
wh.c.^  _^!.'.,i.:.^  A  ;  jij-r  -..;.  r\:.u  a:  ;  .--.r.-  ::  ^m 
which  .s(jn,e  7  <■  pt-^  ;  .e  -A...  A,i"c_h  hockey 
and  figure  -.ka-.^.-.j,'  ,  iw;,L't.:i_.;..  The  south 
seating  stands  In  the  arena  open  out  like 
oversized  gates,  allowing  a  direct  view  of 
speed  skating  on  the  adjacent  •100-meter  rluk 
and  of  the  opening  and  closing  ceremonies. 
These  ceremonlee  will  be  staged  by  Walt 
D.sney,  Incidentally,  with  all  the  pomp  and 
s;)€ctacle  that  Is  part  of  the  Hollywood  tradi- 
tion. 

Besides  the  two  lars^e  rinks,  there  are 
three  others  t .-t  h  >c-key  and  skating  prac- 
tice. On  .si  'pes  of  three  surrounding  peaks 
are  laid  out  the  courses  that  will  be  used  for 
the  sljc  Alpine  skii.g  events  and.  near  the 
base  of  Papoose  Peak,  the  40-.  60-.  and  80- 
meter  Jumps.  Five  ski  lifts  will  transport 
competitors  up  to  the  ski  courses  on  the 
slopes  of  Squciw,  KT-22,  and  Papoose  Peaks. 
There  are  other  Installations,  dozens  of 
them — largo  and  small,  that  could  be  men- 
tioned for  the  vital  part  they  will  play  dur- 
ing the  games  and  after.  And  although 
there  Is  ne.ther  space  nor  reason  for  a  com- 
plete lnvent<jry  here.  It  would  be  amiss  not 
to  mention  a  few.  final  Items — the  parking 
lot  for  some  12,000  cars,  fjr  example;  the 
press  center  big  enough  for  doziena  of  har- 
ried new=;men,  complete  sewer  and  w.iter 
supply  systems;  restaurants  and  s.hnps.  In- 
cluding tho.se  at  the  two  hosplt.vllty  cen- 
ters. Everything.  In  short  — al.)ove  and  be- 
low ground— Is  ready  f'->r  the  February  rush. 
In  Nevada,  extensive  planning  for  the 
g.unes  has  been  under  way  for  m'.nths.  cU- 
ma.xlng  In  a  feverish  rush  of  preparations 
during  the  past  few  weeks  Center  for  this 
activity  has  been  in  Reno  where  hard-work- 
ing city  officials  and  members  of  the  cham- 
ber of  com.merce  h.we  worked  around  the 
clock  to  get  everything  in  shape  for  the 
February  ruih. 

Also  In  Reno  most  meetings  of  the  Ne- 
vada Olympic  Games  Conimi.sal  ju  and  the 
Olympic  games  advisory  board  have  teen 
held.  Function  of  these  two  b<xlies  has 
been  to  assist  top  Olympic  planners,  at  the 
same  time  cofjrdiuatmg  Nevada  a  efforts  with 
preparations  going  forward  In  California. 
An  unending  and  varied  array  of  matters 
had  to  be  s(  ived  by  the  chan.'uer  and  the 
committees— simple  things  like  .'treet  deco- 
rations and  m.  ire  complex  problem.^  .-iuch  as 
how  to  entertain  hundreds  of  foreign  ath- 
letes who  will  visit  P-eno  following  the  con- 
tests. Rehearsed  and  ready  are  the  dozens 
of  Reno  volunteers  vho  will  greet  digni- 
taries, point  out  directions,  and  help  with 
hundreds  of  ass<jrted  other  chores. 

While  Nevada  has  been  able  to  contribute 
only  a  limited  amount  of  hard  cash  toward 
the  staging  of  the  giunes — as  contrasted  to 
the  many  m.l'..  n.s  spent  in  California  l..«- 
pitality  is  avaiiuo.e  here  in  an.ple  qu.ii.'.itv. 
That  the  StaN^  w.::  be  called  on  to  issue  this 
commodity  m  generous  amounts,  there  Is  no 
question.  Western  Nevada  cities  will  be- 
come bustling  arrival  and  departure  points 
while  Reno's  fine  new  airport  will  take  tlie 
brunt  of  the  Squaw  V.Uiey  tratfic.  S.^me 
20  000  beds  will  be  waiting  in  the  Carson- 
Lake  Tah  >e-Reno  areas  for  we.iry  spectators 


and  the  celebrated  entertainment  spots  on 
thU  Bide  of  the  Sierras  will  no  doubt  come 
In  for  a  fair  share  of  attention. 

y.^s  Ncvadans  are  waiting  eagerly  to  greet 
their  guests  In  February  li»60.  But  they 
Kxjk  forward  with  even  greater  anticipatiwii 
Ui  the  contests  on  Squaw  Valley's  snowy 
sDpes.  hopeful  that  they  will  be  the  most 
successful  ever  held. 


FEDERAL   ELECTION  REGISTRARS 

Mr  T.\LMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposal  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  that  State  and  local  elec- 
tion machinery  be  placed  in  the  receiver- 
ship of  Pecieral  referees  appointed  by 
Federal  judges  has  been  proved  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  revival  of  one  of 
the  iniquitoua  Reconstruction  acts. 

The  result  of  the  enactment  of  such 
a  scheme  was  graphically  projected  in  an 
editorial  featured  by  the  Anderson  '  S  C  ) 
Independent  in  its  issue  of  January  29, 
1960.  The  publisher  of  the  Independent 
is  a  distinguished  former  member  of  this 
body,  the  Honorable  Wilton  E    Hnll. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  Mr  Halls  edito- 
rial entitled  "Flock  of  Political  Hacks 
Carrying  Briefcases  Next  'Caipetbag- 
eers"'"  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  .Anderson  (S  C  )  Independent, 
Jan    29.   1960) 
Flock  or  PoLmcAL  Hacks  CARBTtNO  Brief- 
cases Next  "CAaPETBAcnEHs'  7 
Attorney  General  William  P    R.:>gfrs  !s  one 
of  Vice  President  Nljcon  s  ck)8e«t   cr   ii-es  In 
Washington. 

The  other  day  Rogers  and  Nocon  went  into 
a  huddle. 

They  talked  about  a  plan  to  police  elec- 
tions In  the  South. 

Rogers  then  announced  his  plan — creation 
of  a  Qock  of  referees  to  be  appointed  by 
Federal  Judges. 

This  scheme  Is  a  substitute  for  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  plan  which  on  lu  face 
was  so  glaringly  unconstitutional  that  even 
the  most  ardent  mixers  were  afraid  to  push 
it. 

The  Rogers-Nlxon  plan  is  aimed  directly 
at  the  Southern  States.  It  will  enable  the 
Federal  Government  to  Intervene  and  Inter- 
fere In  elections  in  any  State  in  the  Union, 
but  the  deal  Is  directed  at  Dixie. 

Senator  Russell,  of  Georgia,  leader  of  the 
southern  bloc,  was  quick  to  put  his  finger 
on  the  motive  behind  this  latest  outrageous 
proposal. 

"It  is  regrettable."  said  Senator  Russell. 
"that  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  has  chosen  to  Join  In  the  mad  polit- 
ical-year race  to  claim  authorship  of  legis- 
lation tending  to  federalize  oiu-  elections  and 
to  reflect  upon  and  harass  local  election  offi- 
cials who  are  seeking  to  do  their  duty. 

"The  fact  that  he  (Rogers)  has  stepped 
Into  the  act  lends  color  to  the  rumor  that 
he  Is  receptive  to  the  nomination  for  the 
Vice  Presidency  on  the  Nixon  ticket." 

Even  when  aroused.  Senator  Russell  is 
always  the  gentleman  and  his  use  of  the  word 
"receptive"  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
understatements  of  the  year.  Rogers  Is 
hungry  for  the  nomination,  and  one  can  be 
sure  that  he  would  not  stop  short  of  a  series 
of  Little  Rocks  IX  such  acUon  would  help 
him  obtain  It. 

You  can  be  sure,  also,  that  "Mlxer" 
NixoN.   a  member   In  good   standing  of  the 
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National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  is  right  In  there  scheming 
with  his  friend  to  take  the  second  spot  on 
the  ticket. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  nothing  new  or 
unusual  about  the  Rogers  proposal  to  police 
elections  In  Southern  States 

Senator  Talmadge,  of  Georgia,  tears  off  the 
"modern"  label  and  shows  that  the  Rogers 
proposal  Is  nothing  more  than  a  rehash  of  a 
similar  law  Inflicted  upon  the  South  during 
the  Reconstruction  years.  The  scheme  dates 
back  to  1871. 

During  that  period  the  South  was  overrun 
by  carpetbaggers  on  Federal  payrolls  whose 
main  business  was  to  bar  white  i>eople  from 
the  polls. 

What  the  Ike-Nlxon-Rogers  combine  now 
proposes  Is  to  send  another  flock  of  such  vul- 
tures winging  their  way  south.  The  only 
dlHerence  to  be  expected  is  that  the  new  In- 
vaders will  be  slick,  young  political  hacks  and 
hopefuls  wearing  Ivy  League  suits  and  carry- 
ing the  latest  In  briefcases 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr  President,  this 
morning  the  Honorable  Charles  J  Bloch, 
of  Macon,  Ga. — an  eminent  attorney 
who  is  numbered  among  this  country's 
foremost  authorities  on  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  the  various 
court  decisions  interpreting  it — testified 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  in  opposition  to 
pending  proposals  for  the  appointment 
of  Federal  election  registrars  He  ap- 
peared as  oflficial  spokesman  of  the  State 
of  Georgia,  having  been  appointed  dep- 
uty assistant  attorney  eeneral  by  Gov. 
Ernest  Vandiver  and  Attorney  General 
Eugene  Cook  for  that  purpose. 

In  what  undoubtedly  is  one  of  the  most 
thoroughly  documented  analyses  of  the 
constitutional  dividing  lines  between 
Federal  and  St<ite  authority  in  the  field 
of  voting.  Mr.  Bloch  concluded  that  Con- 
gress does  not  have  lecislative  power 
under  the  Constitution  either  to  register 
voters  or  to  conduct  elections.  He  em- 
phasized by  citing  decision  after  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  that  Congress  is 
limited  by  the  Constitution  to  the  fixing 
of  the  times,  places,  and  manner  of  hold- 
ing elections  for  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  Bloch's  presentation  is  the  work 
of  a  recognized  scholar  and  dedicated 
constitutionalist  and  has  no  basis  in 
partisanship.  It  is  de^servlng  of  the 
most  careful  study  and  consideration  of 
all  Members  of  Congress  who  respect  the 
oath  they  took  to  uphold  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  Mr.  Bloch's  testi- 
mony, together  with  my  remarks  in  in- 
troducing him.  be  printed  herewith  in 
the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  intro- 
ductory remarks  and  testimony  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
lollows: 

Statement  bt  U.S.  Senator  Herman  E.  Tal- 
madge.   OF    Georgia,    Before    the    Senate 

COMMFTTEE    ON    RULES    ANP    ADMINISTRATION 

IN  Opposing  the  Proposed  Appointment 
OF  Federal  Registrars  and  in  Introduc- 
ing Hon.  Charles  J  Bloch,  of  Macon, 
G A  ,  Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Who  Testified  for  the  State  of  Georgia 
on  the  Question 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  privilege  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  appear  before  this  committee 


on  which  I  had  the  honor  to  serve  during 
the  85th  Congress  I  wish  to  make  a  short 
statement  of  my  views  on  the  pending  pro- 
posal and  then  to  present  one  of  otir  coun- 
try's most  eminent  legal  scholars  who,  as 
official  spokesman  for  the  State  of  Georgia, 
will  discuss  In  detail  the  legal  and  comsUtu- 
tlonal    barriers   to   such    legislation 

There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  but  that 
the  appointment  of  Federal  re^n.-^trars  or  Fed- 
eral supervision  of  registration  in  any  guise 
would  be  outside  the  scope  of  the  limited 
constitutional  authority  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  the  field  of  voting. 

I  am  not  alone  In  holding  that  view. 
President  Elsenhower  at  his  news  confer- 
ence of  last  January  13  wiis  asked  whether 
he  agreed  with  the  reconmiendation  of  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  empowered  to  appoint  Federal  reg- 
istrars. He  replied,  and  I  quote  "I  dun  t 
even  know  whether  it  Is  constitutional." 

The  reliable  and  respected  Washington 
Star  reported  in  Its  edition  of  Sunday,  Octo- 
ber 18,  1959.  that  this  and  the  other  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  have  "pro- 
voked bitter  behind-the-scenes  opposition" 
at  the  Department  of  Justice  Tlie  story 
written  by  Staff  Writer  Robert  E.  Clark 
quoted  a  person  Identified  as  "one  high- 
ranking  Justice  official"  as  declaring  that  the 
appointment  of  Federal  registrars  "would  do 
more  harm  than  good." 

The  Constitution  very  clearly  delineates 
between  the  responsibilities  of  the  Federal 
and  Sute  governments  In  the  field  of  voting. 
Simply  stated,  the  dividing  lines  are  these i 
In  all  elections  except  those  for  President. 
Vice  President  and  Members  of  Congress,  the 
State  Is  sovereign  within  the  limitations  of 
the  15th  and  19th  amendments  both  ivs  to 
voter  qualifications  and  as  to  the  times, 
places,  and  manner  of  holding  the  elections. 
In  all  elections  for  Members  of  Congress, 
the  State  Is  sovereign  within  the  Iftnltations 
of  paragraph  1.  section  2.  article  I.  and  the 
15th  and  19th  amendments  as  to  qualifica- 
tions and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  sovereign  as  to  the  times,  places,  and 
manner  of  holding  the  elections. 

In  all  elections  for  President  and  Vice 
President,  the  State  Is  sovereign  as  to  the 
manner  of  selection  and  the  places  of  meet- 
ing of  the  electors  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Is  sovereign  as  to  the  times  of 
their  selection  and  meeting. 

The  Issue  would  appear  to  turn  on  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  "manner  of  holding 
elections."  over  which  Congress  under  para- 
graph 1,  section  4.  article  I,  does  have  undis- 
puted final  authority.  It  Is  contended  by 
the  advocates  of  the  pending  legislation  that 
that  authority  extends  to  the  registration 
process. 

I  challenge  that  thesis,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  submit  to  this  committee  that  had  such 
been  the  Intention  of  the  f  ramers  of  the  Con- 
stitution they  would  have  written  It  "manner 
of  voting  at  elections"  rather  than  "man- 
ner of  holding  elections." 

Cases  holding  that  the  registration  process 
Is  a  part  of  the  voting  rights  protected  by  the 
15th  amendment  are  Immaterial  because  no 
exercise  In  semantics  can  get  around  the 
fact  that  the  determination  of  voter  qualifi- 
cations is  Inherent  In  the  process  of  register- 
ing voters  and  registration  consequent  I  v  is 
an  exclusive  State  function. 

On  the  specific  point  as  to  whether  the 
power  to  control  the  manner  of  holding  elec- 
tions also  embraces  authority  to  determine 
who  Is  and  Is  not  a  legal  voter.  I  would  cite 
for  the  committee's  study  the  following  de- 
cisions holding  that  It  does  not^ — Liie^ly  v. 
Litchfield  (83  Pac.  142  143.  47  Oregon  248  i ; 
People  V.  English  (29  N  E.  678-679.  139  111. 
622);  People  v.  Gixd^-n  (75  N.Y.  Supp.  347- 
349  >  :  and  State  v.  Board  of  Commisfirmers  of 
Sheridan  County  (200  Pac.  469-471.  28  Wyo- 
ming 30). 


In  addition,  I  would  refer  the  committee 
Ui  the  testimony  of  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  before  a  House  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  March  11.  1959.  where  on 
pwfe  227  of  Uie  printed  hearings  he  answered 
in  reply  to  a  question  as  to  how  far  the  Fed- 
etiU  Government  can  go  In  connection  with 
voting 

'I  think  we  can  go  just  as  far  af  we  have 
as-ked  to  go  in  thljs  legislation" 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Attorney  General  was 
referring  to  the  admlnistxatlon-sp<.nsored 
civil  rights  bill  of  1959  which  proposed  to 
requu-e  the  retention  of  voting  and  registra- 
tion records  for  a  period  of  3  years  While  I 
would  dispute  the  constitutionality  of  going 
even  that  far,  I  would  p^..lnt  out  and  empha- 
size that  the  Attorney  General  by  indicating 
that  point  as  the  extreme  limit  of  Federal 
jurisdiction  specific^Uly  ruled  out  anv  con- 
stltuUonal  Justification  for  Federal 'inter- 
vention in  the  registration  process. 

The  witness  I  will  introduce  to  the  com- 
mittee this  morning  will  deal  with  these  and 
companion  points  in  specific  detail 

Even  assuming  for  the  purpose  of  academic 
consideration  that  there  exists  constitutional 
authority  for  Federal  control  of  the  registra- 
tion process,  the  Constitution  still  would  be 
quite  explicit  on  the  point  that  the  power 
would  be  Judicial  rather  than  executive  in 
Its  application  and  execution.  That  is  true 
because  section  2  of  article  III  is  clear  be- 
yond question  in  vesting  in  the  Federal  judi- 
ciary the  power  tC'  hear  and  determine  all 
CAses  in  law  and  equity  arising  ui.der  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Human  beings  being  the  imperfect  crea- 
tures they  are.  there  always  will  be  instances 
of  citlzen.s  who  feel  that  they  have  not  been 
accorded  their  full  rights  under  the  law.  But 
I  challenge  anyone  to  cite  a  single  InsUtnce 
In  which  any  person  possessing  the  qualifica- 
tions required  by  the  law  of  his  State  and 
claiming  Infringement  of  his  right  to  vote 
has  not  received  ultimate  redress  when  tak- 
ing his  case  Into  the  courts 

Constitutional  considerations  aside,  the 
gravest  Implication  of  the  proposal  that  the 
President  be  authorized  to  appoint  Federal 
registrars  Is  that  the  power  proposed  to  be 
granted  is  the  power  to  control  elections 

Tlie  power  U>  control  elections  is  the  power 
to  control  not  only  Congress  and  the  Federal 
Government  but  also  ail  State  legislatures 
and  all  State  and  local  governments. 

I  do  not  believe  that  It  is  the  wish  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  belong  to  either  of 
our  two  great  parties — or  that  it  Is  the  wish 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  American  voters — 
that  such  power  be  vested  m  the  hands  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  regardless  of 
who  he  might  be  or  to  which  party  he  mieht 
belong. 

1  do  not  believe  the  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  would  lc>ok  with  favor  upon  the 
appointment  of  Federal  registrars  bv  a  Re- 
publican President. 

I  do  not  believe  tiie  meml>ers  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  would  relish  the  appointment 
of  Federal  registrars  by  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent. 

I  do  not  believe  tliat  Dem^Tcratic  leaders 
like  Mejssrs  DeSapio  and  Daley  w.  uld  wel- 
come the  registration  of  voters  m  New  York 
City  and  Chicago  by  Federal  registrars  nan^.ed 
by  a  Republican  Pre.^ident. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Republican  leaders 
like  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  I  Mr  Morton]  w.aild  like  for  voters 
to  be  registered  by  Federal  registrars  picked 
by  u  Democratic  President 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Issue  Is  clear:  We  can 
keep  our  country  free  if  we  keep  cur  elections 
free. 

We  cannot  keep  our  elections  free  if  th.e 
elect.orBte  Is  to  be  determined  by  registra- 
tion officials  who  owe  their  allegiance  to  a 
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President   who   owes   txla   allegiance   to   the 
political  party  whlcii  elected  him. 

To  those  who  think  otherwlae  I  wovild  point 
out  the  stark  fact  ot  history  that  Adolph 
Hitler's  dictatorship  became  absolute  when 
he  was  given  power  to  appoint  Members  of 
the  German  Reichstag. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  my  great  pleasure  this 
morning  to  present  to  this  committee  a  man 
who  posseeees  one  of  the  greatest  legal  minds 
of  this  century. 

He  Lb  a  nationally  recognized  authority  on 
constitutional  law.  He  was  president  of  the 
Georgia  Bar  Association  In  1944-45  and  served 
during  my  administration  as  Governor  of 
Georgia  as  chairman  of  the  Judicial  Council 
of  Georgia  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
regents  of  the  university  system  of  Georgia, 
He  Is  the  author  of  the  widely  acclaimed 
book,  "States'  Rights — Law  of  the  Land.' 
and  of  many  excellent  articles  In  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  Journal  and  other  prom- 
inent legal  publications.  Suffolk  University 
of  Boston.  Mass..  in  awarding  him  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  doctor  of  Jurisprudence  last 
June,  paid  tribute  to  him  as  a  "champion  of 
States  rights" — an  accolade  which  no  Ameri- 
can more  richly  deserves  or  has  more  rightly 
earned. 

He  Is  here  today  by  appointment  of  the 
Honorable  Ernest  Vandiver,  Governor  of 
Georgia,  and  the  Honorable  Eugene  Cook, 
attorney  general  of  Georgia,  as  deputy  assist- 
ant attorney  general  of  the  Sta*^e  of  Georgia 
and  Ls  authorized  to  speaic  a^  the  cfa?i;il 
spokesman  of  the  State  of  Georgia  on  the 
pending  bills. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  introduce  to  yo'.i 
the  Honorable  Charles  J,  Bloch.  attorney,  of 
Macon,  Ga.,  who,  I  might  pjlnt  out.  U  no 
stranger  In  testifying  before  this  comm-ttce. 


&TAT1MKMT    0»    CHAKLSS   J     BlOC-H,    OF   M\CO>f, 

Qa..  on  BCHAI.F  09  THK  Govxajjoa  or 
OsoaciA  kiro  ths  Attobnet  Gzner.\l  or 
Gbobcia  BxrosK  SuBCOMstrrrD  or  t Hit  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Rth-ks  and  Administra- 
tion, >x  Pkdkkax.  R«usTa.\TioN  Bills.  Feb- 
SXTAST  2,  1960 

8.  2684  by  Senator  HtrMPHsrr  defines  the 
term  "Federal  office"  as  meaning  the  offl'^e  c>f 
( 1 )  President  or  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  (3)  elector  for  President  or  Vlc-^ 
President  of  the  United  States,  Ci)  Member 
of  the  U.a.  Senate.  (4i  Member  r,i  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  or 
(6)  Delegate  or  Commissioner  of  any  terri- 
tory or  possession  representing  such  territory 
or  possession  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  defines  the  term  ■Federal  officer'  as  mear.- 
Ing  an  Individual  occupying  any  Federal 
ofBce.  It  defines  the  term  'Federal  election" 
as  meaning  any  general  or  special  election 
held  solely  or  p-ix";.T.llv  f  r  the  pir-ose  of 
electing  any  Federal  officer,  including  pri- 
maries. 

At  the  threshold  we  are  met  with  an  effort 
to  convert,  by  legl.^i.at.ve  flat,  a  State  officer 
Into  a  FederU  officer. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  Ray  v.  Blair  (34.3 
U.S.  214,  224-225).  .said  "The  presldentlM 
e>ct:<  rs  Psorc:Fe  a  VkA-t  '.  f:.-  --l  n  in  \  .lilot- 
Ing  for  President  and  Vice  President,  but 
they  are  not  Federal  officers  or  ager.'.s  ^iny 
more  than  the  State  elector  who  votes  fur 
Congressmen." 

In  u)  holding,  the  Supreme  Court  followed 
the  rule  which  it  had  announced  In  In  rr 
Green  (  i  Va.  1890)  134  U.S.  377).  i  See  al.so 
Todd  V.  Johnson  (36  S.W.  541.  99  Ky  548,; 
Mason  v.  State   (18  S.W.  827.  55  Ark.  529. 

In  a  case  which  affirmed  a  conviction  in 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  f.  r 
the  Western  District  of  Missouri  i  18  P.  Supp. 
21J).  the  C.rcuJt  C"urt  of  Ar;,p,i.:s  f  the 
Kighth  Circuit  (Judges  Gardner,  San!>  rr.. 
and  Thomas)  held  that  presidential  elect,  rs 
are  Stale  officers  .ind  n^t  Federal  officers  s.ace 
the  rcderrJ  Constitution  leaves  it  to  State 


legislatures  to  define  the  method  of  choos- 
ing electors  {WaVker  v.  United  States  (93  F. 
2d  383f3)):  certiorari  denied,  58  S    Ct   642). 

Cited  In  that  case  is  the  landmark  case  of 
McPherson  v.  Blacker  (146  US.  1)  In  which 
Chief  Justice  Fuller  said:  "The  appoint- 
ment and  mtxle  of  appointment  of  elect-irs 
belong  exclusively  r--,  the  States  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States'  (op  clt . 
p. 35) . 

This  bill  defines  the  term  "registration 
district"  as  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  authorized  under  State  law  to  provide 
for  the  registration  or  qualification  of  In- 
dividuals, living  therein,  to  vtte  In  FVderal 
election.^  held  in  that  Sta'e. 

The  gLst  ^f  the  bill  U  in  sections  3,  4,  and  5. 

Indlvidu^l.s  who  lai  believe  thcmse.ves  to 
be  qualified,  undpr  .'^'a'e  laws  to  vote  In 
Federal  eleclons  h»;d  in  such  State,  (b) 
have  within  1  y.'p.r  bef  jre  filing  a  petition 
under  this  section,  unsuccessfully  attempted 
to  register,  in  his  registrat.on  district,  to 
vote  In  any  Federal  election,  and  (c)  believes 
he  is  being  d'-prived  of  his  Ipgal  right  to 
register  to  vote  In  such  election  solely 
because  of  hi*  race,  religion,  color,  or  national 
origin,  mny  file  wlt.h  the  President  a  p-?'!- 
tlon  req';^■sting  that  a  F-deral  registrar  be 
appointed  for  the  registration  distrhn  In 
which  such  individual  lives.  Whenever  the 
President  shall  have  received  within  a  period 
of  a  year  nine  or  rn  jre  of  su':'h  petitions,  he 
shall  refer  such  petitions  to  the  CommLsslon 
on  Civil  Rights.  If  the  C'^mml.sslon  investi- 
gates and  de'ermlnes  thit  such  cltl/ens  are 
being  denied  the  rlarht  to  vote  {sici  solely 
because  of  their  race,  religion,  color,  or 
national  ori^-in,  the  Commhsslon  cerUfies 
that  fact  to  the  President.  Thereupon,  the 
President  shall  appoint  from  among  F.-deral 
employees  living  in  or  near  such  district  an 
Individual  to  serve  as  Federal  regl  trar  for 
such  district  until  such  time  as  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  Indlvidu.-Us  living  In 
such  district  are  no  longer  being  denied  the 
right  to  vjte  In  Feeler al  elections  s^i^lely 
b-^ca-tse  of  their  race,  religion,  color,  or 
n,\tIor.al  origin. 

The  Federal  reglst.-ars  so  appointed  shall 
accept  vote  reglstratl  n  appllca:i.>ns  from  all 
Individuals  living  within  that  district  who 
allege  that  they  are  being  denied  the  right 
to  register  to  vote  In  such  district  solely 
because  of  their  race,  religion,  color  or 
national  origin. 

Without  any  determination  by  any  tri- 
bunal or  person  that  those  allcgatii  ris  are 
true,  the  Prderal  registrar  proceeds  to  exam- 
ine thii  applicants. 

All  applicants  whom  he  finds  have  the 
qualifications  requisite,  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  wherein  such  district  i?.  situated. 
lor  electors  of  the  moet  numerous  braiu  h  of 
the  lerlslature  of  such  State,  shall  be  regis- 
tered .jy  ii.ni  ad  btiiig  quaafled  to  vot.e  in 
Fcd?rul  elections  in  such  district,  and  the 
Federal  revisT-tr  si.  ill  certify  to  the  annro- 
pria-e  eler-;  ^  --,:T:cia;d  .,{  fich  State  the 
nanae  of  all  applicants  reeiatered  by  him 
and  th  ?  fact  that  such  applicants  have  b  en 
3VJ  regi-jtered. 

Ai.y  indiv.dual  who  is  registered  under 
the  act  by  a  Federal  registrar  shall  have  the 
right  to  ca^t  his  vot«.  and  any  election 
oCicial  who  uenies  him  the  n<ht  is  punl.t^hed 
crunin.'  ily. 

S.  2719,  Intr'xluced  by  Senator  Murse.  Is 
su'ostantially  the  same  as  8.  2tifc4  It  was 
supplemented  by  8  2732  lntroduc«-d  by  him 
on  the  same  date  Th  s  provides  for  the 
preservitinn  by  St^te  registration  officers  of 
.v.:  reg-stration  and  voting  records  for  a 
i-eriod  jf  5  years  after  the  making  thereof. 
On  J:inu.ary  H,  1960  Senator  Javits  Intro- 
duced :.  27:3  "to  pr  tect  the  right  to  vote 
in  Pe<  eral  eiecti  ns  against  denial  on 
account  of  ra.  e,  rel  .-.  m.  color,  or  Dationsl 
or. gin,  by  pr^-. iu,i,..;  i.t  the  arpolrvtment  of 
Federal  registrars  by  the  President.'" 


This  bill  of  Senator  Javtts'  is  almost  word 
for  word  that  nf  the  one  introduced  by  .Sen- 
ator Morse  S  2719)  4  m.)nthfi  before  Why 
the  additi'.nai  bill  was  th.jiight  necessary.  I 
do  niit  knr.w  On  Januarv  14,  19*50,  Senat.)r 
Ht'mphrft  f'r  hln-.self  and  others  Intrrxluced 
S  2H14  Fe<Ier<i.  Election  Registrations  Act  of 
1960  It  is  .SiH-iUar  to  S  2684  Preceding  all 
of  the  bills  mentioned,  S  2535  w.is  Intro- 
duced on  August  12,  1959  by  Senator  Hart 
and  others  Including  Senators  Morsi  and 
Hennings. 

This  bill  denominated  as  the  'Congres- 
sional Elections  Act"  seeks  to  establish  an 
agency  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  authorized  to  conduct  the 
elections  of  members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

It  tacitly  recognizes  what  some  of  the 
others,  S.  2G84  for  instance,  do  not:  (li  That 
no  one,  except  Presidential  electors,  vote  for 
any  one  for  the  office  of  President  or  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States;  (2)  that  a 
Presidential  elector  Is  a  State  officer  and  not 
a  Federal  officer;  (3)  that  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  (art.  II.  sec. 
1,  par  2)  as  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
unanimous  •  In  1892.'  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  States  have  exclusive  power  to  direct 
the  manner  in  which  the  electors  of  President 
.ind  Vice  President  shall  be  ;ipp«Mnt  d 

"In  short,  the  appointment  and  nvide  of 
appointment  of  electors  belong  exclusively  to 
the  States  under  the  Constitution  <  f  trie 
United  States.  They  are.  as  rem, irked  by 
Mr.  Justice  Gray  in  In  re  Green  i  134  U  S  377. 
379 ) ,  'no  more  officers  or  agents  of  tlie  United 
States  thxin  are  the  members  of  the  State 
leglslattires  when  acting  as  electors  "f  Fed- 
eral Senators,  or  the  people  <r  the  s-  tea 
when  acting  bs  the  electors  of  reprp.^;  f^tiypj 
in  Congress.* "  • 

As  I  read  this  bill,  phrases  learned  lor.^ 
ago  ran  through  my  mind  H.-  ha«  erected 
a  multitude  of  new  rffl.es,  and  sent  hither 
swarms  of  officers  tu  i..i:  <i.--4s  uur  pt-.  pie,  ai.d 
eat  out  their  substance.  •  •  •  He  has  com- 
bined with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  Jurls- 
dlcUon  foreign  to  our  constitution  and 
unacknowledged  by  our  laws;  giving  his  as- 
sent to  their  acts  of  pretended  l.'gl.«;atlon. 
For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our 
most  valuable  laws  and  altering  funda- 
mentally the  forms  of  our  government,  for 
suspending  our  own  legislatures  and  declar- 
ing themselves  Invested  with  power  to  leg- 
islate  for  us   In   nil   ca.<»e8   whatsoever"* 

For  those  Indictments  so  bitterly  ststed  by 
the  colcmists  In  1778,  complaining  of  George 
ni.  appear  again  In  this  bill. 

Purporting  to  act  under  the  15th  amend- 
ment and  under  article  I,  section  4  of  the 
Constitutton.  tlxese  Senators  would  have  the 
CoDgrWB  enact  and  the  President  approve  a 
bill  establishing  "an  agency  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  a  Con- 
gressional Elections  Commission,  as  an  au- 
thority to  conduct  primary,  special,  and  gen- 
eral elections  for  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  BepreaentaUves." 

That  Commlarton  would  be  composed  of 
three  members  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  conbent  of  the 
Senate.  They  shall  each  receive  a  salary  of 
$20,000  per  year,  except  that  the  Chairman 
shall  receive  •20.500.  Their  terms  would  be 
9  years,  except  that  the  first  three  members 
would  have  terms  expiring  December  SI. 
1963.  1966.  and  19C9  respectively. 

The  Commission  would  be  sutboiised  to 
make  and  maintain  temporary  and  perms- 
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nent  registers  of  vc.t/>rs  qualified  to  partici- 
pate In  primary  special  and  general  elections 
in  the  various  congressional  districts  (title 
ni.  sec  301). 

No  person  shall  be  registered  as  a  voter 
under  that  section  who  d'»eb  not  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  legislature  of 
the  State  In  which  the  congressional  dis- 
trict Is  situated  (sec  302  ) . 

But,  apparently,  the  members  of  the  C 'm- 
mlsslon,  and  Its  agents  appointed  by  them 
pursuant  to  title  VI,  section  601,  determine 
whether  an  applicant  is  qualified  to  vote  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  State  with  no  right  of 
appeal  except  to  the  Federal  Courts  (title 
VII,  sec.  701 ) . 

No  State  or  local  laws  governing  the  time, 
place  or  manner  of  the  registration  of  voters 
shall  be  applicable  to  or  limit  the  power  of 
the  Commission  to  conduct  registration  of 
voters,  but  the  Commission  must  endeavor 
as  far  as  In  its  Judgment  Is  conducive  to 
uniform  and  orderly  election  procedures,  to 
conform  its  conduct  of  the  registration  of 
voters  to  the  procedures  governing  time, 
place  and  manner  of  registration,  prescribed 
In  the  State  or  local  laws  or  ordinances  In 
effect  In  the  congressional  district  (sec  303). 
Thus  far.  S  2535  coincides  in  purpose  with 
the  bills  seeking  to  regulate  registration 
for  voting  In  so-called  Federal  elections. 

But  In  title  4.  the  kangaroo  really  leaps. 
That  title  Is.  "Conduct  of  Elections  by  the 
Commission." 

It  seeks  to  authorize  the  Commission  to 
conduct  primary,  special  or  general  elections 
for  the  purpose  of  selecting  and  electing 
members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  any  congressional  district 
whenever  "the  Commission  Is  officially  re- 
quested so  to  do  by  the  duly  empowered  of- 
ficial of  the  Slate  in  which  the  congressional 
district  Is  situated",  or  whenever  "the  Com- 
mission deteroaines  that  unless  such  elec- 
tion is  conducted  by  the  Commission,  per- 
sons having  the  quallflcaUons  requisite  for 
electors  of  the  most  numeroiu  branch  of  the 
legislature  of  the  State  In  which  the  con- 
gressional district  is  located  are  likely  to  be 
denied  their  light  in  such  primary,  special. 
or  general  elections  to  cast  their  votes  and 
to  have  them  lairly  counted" 

In  Ez  parte  Young  (209  UB.  at  page  175), 
Justice  Harlat  dissenting,  used  cogent  words 
which  are  so  ,pt  when  we  read  what  is  being 
attempted  In  liils  bill. 

Said  he  there:  "Tliis  principle.  If  firmly 
esteblUhed,  would  work  a  radical  change  In 
our  governmenUl  system.  It  would  inaugu- 
rate a  new  ere  In  the  American  Judicial  sys- 
tem and  In  the  relations  of  the  National  and 
State  governments.  It  would  enable  the  sub- 
ordinate Federal  courts  to  supervise  and 
control  the  oficlal  scUon  of  the  States  as 
If  they  were  '«lependencies'  or  provinces.  It 
would  place  the  States  of  the  Union  in  a 
condition  of  Inferiority  never  dreamed  of 
when  the  Conitltutlon  was  adopted  or  when 
the  nth  amendment  was  made  a  part  of 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  I  cannot  sup- 
pose that  the  great  men  who  framed  the 
Constitution  ever  thought  that  time  would 
come  when  a  subordinate  Federal  court,  hav- 
ing no  power  to  compel  a  State  in  Its  cor- 
porate capacity,  to  appear  before  It  as  a 
litigant,  would  yet  assume  to  deprive  a  State 
of  the  right  t-j  be  represented  in  Its  own 
courts  by  Its  regular  law  officer." 

And  say  I  heie:  The  principle  of  this  legis- 
lation If  established  would  destroy  our  gov- 
ernmental system.  It  would  Inaugurate  a 
new  era  In  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment and  In  the  relaUons  of  the  National 
and  State  gov*rnments.  It  would  enable 
three  subordinate  Federal  officers  to  super- 
vise and  contrcl  the  actions  of  elected  offi- 
cials of  the  Stites  as  if  the  States  were  de- 
pendencies or  conquered  provinces.  It  would 
place  the  Statefj  of  the  Union  In  a  condition 


of  inferiority  never  dreamed  of  when  the 
Constitution  was  adopted  or  when  the  10th 
amendment  was  made  a  part  of  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land.  I  cannot  suppose  that  the 
great  men  who  framed  the  Constitution  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights  ever  thought  the  time 
would  come  when  It  would  be  seriouslv  pro- 
posed In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  that 
three  men  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  might  go  into  a  State  and 
conduct  its  elections  after  having  deter- 
mined who  might  vote  in  those  elections, 
superseding  all  of  its  elected  and  selected 
officials. 

Only  once  In  our  history  have  aiv  t-\ch. 
proposals  crystallized.  After  Sherman  had 
burnt  and  pillaged  the  States  of  the  South, 
they  became  military  districts.  Now  it  is 
proposed  to  convert  us  into  voting  precincts 
without  going  through  the  process  of  sub- 
jugation. 

The  chief  law  questions  which  arise  In  a 
discussion  of  these  various  bills  are; 

1.  Does  the  Congress  have  the  constitu- 
tional power  to  establish  a  commission,  and 
delegate  to  it  the  powers  to  conduct  elections 
for  the  purpose  of  selecting  and  electing 
members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives? 

2.  Does  the  Congress  have  the  constitu- 
tional p>ower  to  establish  a  commission  and 
empower  it  to  regulate  registrations  for  vot- 
ing in  congressional  elections? 

I  limit  the  real  law  questions  presented  to 
the  field  of  congressional  elections  for  there 
are  no  elections  for  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  presidential  electors  are  State  offi- 
cers as  to  whom  the  only  power  of  Congress 
is  that  which  may  be  conferred  by  the  14th 
and  15th  aniendments. 

Both  of  these  questions  must  be  deter- 
nUned  by  a  study  of  article  I.  secUon  2  and  of 
article  I,  section  4.  clause  1  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  provides: 

"The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives 
shall  be  prescribed  In  each  State  by  the  leg- 
islature thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at 
any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regula- 
tions, except  as  to  the  places  of  cho<:«ing 
Senators." 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  17th  amend- 
ment, this  section  was  the  only  source  of 
power  which  Congress  possessed  over  elec- 
tions for  Senators  and  Representatives, 
Newberry  v  United  States  (256  US  232;  41 
S    Ct.  469;  65  L    Ed    913). 

The  effect  of  the  17th  amendment  is  to 
give  to  Congress  the  same  breadth  of  power 
over  the  election  of  Senators  as  It  previously 
had  over  the  elections  of  Representatives 

The  policy  of  Congress  for  a  great  part  of 
our  constitutional  life  has  been,  to  leave  the 
conduct  of  the  election  of  Its  members  to 
State  laws,  administered  by  Stat*  officers. 
Whenever  it  has  assumed  to  regulate  such 
elections  It  has  done  so  by  positive  and  clear 
statutes,  United  States  v.  Graduell  (243  VS. 
476.  485). 

In  that  case,  decided  In  1916,  the  Court  at 
page  482,  after  stating  that  the  power  of 
Congress  to  deal  with  the  election  of  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  was  derived  from 
section  4,  article  I  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  said: 

"Whatever  doubt  may  at  one  ti.me  have 
existed  ae  to  the  extent  of  the  power  whirh 
Congress  may  exerci.se  under  this  constitti- 
tlonal  sanction  in  the  preRcnblng  of  regula- 
tions for  the  conduct  of  elections  for  Rep.'-e- 
sentatlves  In  Congress  or  in  adopting  regula- 
tions which  States  have  prescribed  for  that 
purpose  has  been  settled  by  repeated  deci- 
sions of  this  court.  In  Ei  pa^te  Sjrbcild  ( 100 
UJB.  371,  391  (1879);  Ei  parte  CUirkr.  (100 
U,S.  399  (1879);  Ex  parte  Yarbroug)i  (llO 
U.JS  661  (1884);  and  In  United  States  v. 
Uoaley  (238  U.S  383  1 1916  )  i ." 

In  the  statement  of  Robert  G  Storey.  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Civii  Rights 


bef.'.re  this  committee  on  Januarv  18  :&6n.  he 
said:  "First,  by  article  I.  section' 4  the  Con- 
stitution has  reserved  [sic!  pjenarv  p.Twer  to 
the  Congress  to  legislate  upon  the  'times. 
places  and  manner  of  holding  elecuoris  for 
Senators  and  Representatives  '  " 

Whatever  power  Congress  has  under  arti- 
cle I,  section  4,  wa«  not  reserved  u-^  it  It 
was  delegated  to  It  by  the  States  M^re 
Important  though-  Is  that  power  correctly 
de.'icribed  as  ■plenary"? 

Tlie  ■  ext.ent  of  the  priwer"  was  stated  In 
the  four  ca,ses  cited  m  Gradwe:! 

lai  What  then  was  the  ext^^nt  of  the 
power  in  1916" 

I  b  )    Has  the  extent  of  the  power  been  since 

broadened? 

To  answer  the  first  of  these  t'.vo  questions 
it  is  necessary  to  examine  tiie  four  cases, 
and  one  or  two  others 

The  first  of  the  four  Is  Ei  parte  Siebold 
(100  US  371). 

Certain  Judges   of   election   In   the  city  of 
Baltimore,  appointed  under  State  laws,  were 
convicted  in  Federal  court  under  certain  sec- 
tions of   the  Federal  statutes  for  interfering 
with   and   resisting   the   supervisors   of   elec- 
tion   and    deputy    marshals    of    the    United 
States  in   the   pe.'-formance  of  their  duty  at 
an    election    of    Representatives    to   Congress 
under  other  sections  of  the  Federal  statutes, 
taken  from  the  Enforcement   Act  of  Mav  31, 
1870,  a*  amended  in  1871. 
The  gl>t  of  the  ruling  Is: 
"Congress  had   power  by  the  Constitution 
to  enact  section  5515  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
which  makes  It  a  penal   ofTense  against  the 
United  States  for  any  ofhcer  of  election,  at 
an    election    held    f  .r    a    Representative    In 
Congress,  to  nf-e.ev  i  •-    perform    or  to  violate. 
any  duty  in  regard  to  such  election,  whether 
required    by  a    law    of    the    State    or   of    the 
United  States,   or   knowingly   t-o   d^   r^ny   a.n 
unauthorized  by  any  such  law    with  Intent 
to  affect  such  election,  or  to  make  a  fraudu- 
lent certificate  of  the  result    etc  :  and  section 
5522.  which  makes  it  a  penal  offense  f^r  any 
officer    or    other    person,    with    or    without 
process,   to  obstruct,  hinder,  bribe,  or  inter- 
fere with  a  supervisor  of   election,   or   mar- 
shal, or  deputy  marshal.  In  the  performance 
of  any  duty  required  of  them  by  any  law  of 
the   United   States,   or  to  prevent  their  free 
attendance   at   the   places   of   registration  or 
election,  etc:    also    sections  2011.  2012    2016, 
2017,   2021.   2022    title  xxvi    which   authorize 
the  circuit  courts  to  appoint  supervisors  of 
such   elenions.   and   the  marshal   to  appoint 
special  deputies  tii  aid  and  assist  them,  and 
which    p-escribe    the    duties   of   such    super- 
visors and  deputy  marshals,  these  being  the 
laws    provided    in    the    Enforcement    Act    of 
May    31.    1870,    and    the    supplement    thereto 
of    February    28.    1871.    for    supervising    the 
elections    r.f    Represent,Tt  i\  e5,    and    f^r    pre- 
venting f:-auds  therein" 

Clearly,  the  ba.sis  of  this  railing  was  that 
the  sct«  of  Congress  were  regulations  with 
respect  to  the  "manner  of  holding  elections," 
and  therefore  within  the  very  letter  of  arti- 
cle I.  section  4,  clause  1, 

In  Ex  parte  Clarke  (100  U.S  399'  there 
was  considered  the  appeal  of  an  or*:cer  of 
election,  fit  an  election  for  a  Representative 
to  Congress  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati  who 
had  been  -onvlcted  under  section  5515  of  the 
Federal  Revised  Statutes  for  a  violation  of 
tlie  law  of  Ohio  in  not  conveying  the  ballot 
l30x.  after  it  had  been  sealed  up  and  de- 
livered to  him  for  that  purpose  to  the  county 
clerk,  and  for  allowing  it  to  be  broken  open. 
That  section  5515  Is  set  out  m  full  in  the 
Siebold  cdse  t  1(X)  US  at  page  381  i.  and  is 
as  f  ollriws : 

"Section-  5,S]5  E\  ery  officer  of  an  election 
at  which  any  representative  or  delegate  In 
Congress  is  vot«d  for,  whether  such  officer 
of  election  be  appointed  or  created  by  or 
under  any  law  or  authority  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  or  under  any  State,  territorial, 
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district,  or  municipal  law  or  authority,  who 
neglects  or  refuBea  to  perform  any  duty  In 
regard  to  such  election  required  of  him  by 
any  law  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any 
State  or  Territory  thereof;  or  who  violates 
any  duty  so  Imposed;  or  who  knowingly 
does  any  acts  thereby  unauthorized,  with 
intent  to  affect  any  such  election,  or  the  re- 
sult thereof;  or  who  fraudulently  makes  any 
false  certlflcate  of  the  result  of  such  elec- 
tion In  regard  to  such  representative  or 
delegate;  or  who  withholds,  conceals,  or  de- 
stroys any  certificate  of  record  so  required 
by  law  respecting  the  election  of  any  such 
representative  or  delegate;  or  who  nei^iects 
or  refuses  to  make  and  return  such  cer- 
tificate as  required  by  law;  or  who  aids, 
counsels,  procures,  or  advises  any  voter,  per- 
son, or  officer  to  do  any  act  by  thl.s  or  any 
of  the  preceding  sections  made  a  crime,  or 
to  omit  to  do  any  duty  the  omission  of 
which  is  by  this  or  any  of  such  sections 
made  a  crime,  or  attempts  to  do  so,  shall 
be  punished  as  prescribed  in  section  5511  " 

The  Court,  with  two  diosents.  held  thnt 
Congress  had  power  to  pass  the  l.iw  iin;ier 
which  the  conviction  was  had 

That  statute  clearly  dealt  with  the  man- 
ner of  holding  an  election  for  Representa- 
tives. 

It  Is  Important  that  that  c4d  statute 
parsed  practically  contemporaneously  with 
the  ra.ification  of  the  1.5th  amenUm'?nt 
shows  that  Congress  construed  the  word 
"elections"  In  the  constitutional  provision 
(art.  1,  sec.  4,  cl  1)  to  m-'an  the  actual 
casting  of  votes,  and  the  return  and  certifica- 
tion thereof  An  election  is  'the  act  of 
■  choosing  a  p>ersoii  to  fill  an  office  or  position 
by  vote." 

'Election"  means  the  act  o:  c.isting  and 
receiving  the  ballots  from  v  ters,  counting 
ballots,  and  maklt;g  returns  riiereof  Kilgore 
V  Jackson  (118  SW  819.  822  (.  To  the  same 
effect  is  Lowery  v  Brigg^  (73  S  W  1062  K 
State  V.  Selson  (169  NW  788,  789,  Ul  Minn. 
499  1 ,  and  many  other  case.s 

While  In  re  Co'j  i  127  US  731  i,  is  not 
cited  in  the  Gradweli  case  reference  should 
be  made  to  it,  for  at  page  752  the  extent 
of  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  election 
of  its  members  under  this  provision  of  the 
Constitution  is  stated 

Said  Justice  Miller  spetKir.g  for  all  of  the 
Court  except  Justice  Field 

"But  the  power,  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  of  Congress  to  make 
such  provisions  as  are  necessary  to  secure 
the  fair  and  honest  conduct  of  an  election 
at  which  a  Member  of  Congress  is  elected, 
as  well  as  the  preservation,  proper  return. 
and  counting  of  the  votes  cast  thereat,  and, 
in  fact,  whatever  is  necessary  to  an  honest 
and  fair  certiflcation  of  such  election  cannot 
be  questioned  " 

In  Ez  parte  Yarb^ough  (110  US  651  i.  an 
Indictment  charging  that  the  defendants 
conspired  to  intimidate  a  Negro  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  right  to  vote  f';r  a  Member  of 
Congress  of  the  United  States  w.is  held  valiri 

The  Court  stated  that  article  I,  .section  4 
of  the  Constitution  "adopts  the  State  qualifi- 
cation as  the  Federal  qualification  f.jr  the 
voter;  but  his  right  to  vote  is  based  U{>.n 
the  Constitution,  and  Congress  has  the  con- 
stitutional power  to  pass  laws  for  the  free, 
pure  and  safe  exercise  of  this  right"  i  p   652  i 

One  of  the  statutes  under  which  Yar- 
brough  was  Indicted  (RS  sec  5520 1  penal- 
ized the  intimidation  of  any  citizen  fr  m 
giving  his  support  or  advocacy  toward  ar  m 
ravor  of  the  election  of  electors  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  using  the  same  word  ( elec- 
tion i  as  Is  used  In  the  constitutional  provi- 
sion (That  "election"  does  not  embrace 
registration  is  somewhat  demonstrated  by 
Scott  V.  L'nifed  Stata  (3  Wall.  642 1 .  writ- 
ten by  Justice  Miller,  and  cited  by  him  at 
page  660  of  the  Yarbrough  case  ) 


The  congressional  interpretation  of  the 
word  "elections"  in  article  I.  section  4  Is 
shown  by  the  statutes  alluded  to  by  Just  ce 
Miller  a:  page  661  An  art  of  1872  required 
all  the  "elections"  for  such  members  to  be 
held  on  the  Tue.sday  after  the  first  Monday 
in  November  1876,  and  on  the  same  day  of 
every  second  year  thereafter  In  like  man- 
ner, he  pointed  ou'.  Congress  has  fixed  a 
day,  which  is  the  same  in  all  States  wnen 
the  elec;ors  for  President  and  Vice  President 
shall  be  apprantod 

After  alluding  to  those  laws,  the  Court  by 
a  query  very  graphically  illustrates  the  ex- 
tent of  the  congressional  power  under  "h^s 
constitutional  provision:  "Will  It  be  denied 
t:i,it  it  18  in  the  power  of  that  body  to  pro- 
vide laws  for  the  proper  conduct  of  those 
elections?"  (op.  clt   p  661 ) . 

At  psige  663  the  "election" — the  actual 
election  — Is  defined  as  "the  voting  for  those 
members." 

The  act  of  1872  appeared  in  the  United 
States  Code  as  title  2,  section  7.  until  amend- 
ed in  1)34  to  conform  to  the  new  date  for 
the  opeaing  of  Congress  as  fixed  by  amend- 
ment Ni  20.  But.  the  statute  then  enacted 
provide<l  for  the  establishment  of  a  day 
certain  "as  the  day  for  the  election,  in  each 
of  the  3tates  and  territories  of  the  United 
States,  of  Representatives"  (United  States 
C'Xle.  title  2.  sec.  7.  "Time  of  election"). 

When.   In    1913.  the   17th   amendment   was 
ndopted    providing   for   the   election   of   Sen- 
tors   by    the   people.   Congress   enacted    the 
act  of  June  4.  1914  (38  Stat.  384).  providing: 

"At  the  regular  election  held  in  any  State 
next  preceding  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  any  Senator  was  elected  to  rep- 
resent such  State  in  Congress,  at  which  elec- 
tion a  F'.epresentatlve  to  Congress  is  regularly 
by  law  to  be  chosen,  a  U.S.  Senator  from 
said  State  shall  be  elected  by  the  people 
thereof  for  the  term  commencing  on  the  4th 
day  of  March  next  thereafter"  lUSC.  title 
2,  sec.  1) . 

This  section,  too,  was  amended  in  1934 
The  amendment  does  not  detract  from  the 
meaning  assigned  by  the  Congress  to  the 
word  "elections  '  in  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision— the  voting  for  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives. 

In  1915,  after  deliberating  a  year  and  a 
half,  the  Court  decided  (United  States  v. 
Moxley  ( 238  US  383 )  i .  This  case  was  al- 
luded to  by  Senator  JAvrrs  in  his  testimony 
bei'ore  this  committee  on  January  19,  1960. 
The  Cc urt  in  that  case  construed  the  old 
section  5508  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which 
had  then  become  section  19  of  the  Penal 
Code.  It  was  held  constitutional  and  in  the 
language  of  the  Court  "constitutionally  ex- 
tends protection  to  the  right  to  vote  for 
Members  of  Congress  and  to  have  the  vote 
when  cast  counted."  It  was  held  to  apply 
"to  the  acts  of  two  or  more  election  officers 
who  conspire  to  injure  and  oppress  qualified 
voters  cf  the  district  In  the  exercise  of  their 
right  to  vote  for  Members  of  Congress  by 
omitting  the  votes  cast  from  the  count  and 
the  return  to  the  State  election  board" — all 
a  part  o:  the  actual  election. 

Along  with  this  Mosley  case.  Senator 
,T\viTS  oltes  Un\tPd  States  v.  Saylor.  et  al. 
I  322  U  S  385  i  We  allude  to  it  now  although 
it  was  not  decided  until  1944  There  in  a 
6  to  3  decision,  the  Court  held  that  Congress 
had  the  power  to  punish  a  conspiracy  by 
election  officers  Ui  stuff  a  ballot  box  in  an 
election  in  which  a  Member  of  Congress  was 
to  be  elected  and  that  the  Federal  statutes 
were  surficlently  broad  Uj  embrace  such  an 
offense. 

Mr.  Justice  Douelas.  with  whom  Mr  Justice 
Black  and  Mr  Justice  Reed  concurred,  dis- 
sented. They  thought  that  the  general  lan- 
guage cf  section  19  of  the  Criminal  Code 
under  which  Saylor  had  been  convicted  was 


insufllclent    to   embrace    the    acts   for    which 
Saylor  had  been  indicted. 

I  quote  Justice  Douglas: 
Under  section  19  of  the  Knf  rcement  Act 
of  May  31.  1870  •  •  •  the  stumng  of  this 
ballot  box  would  have  been  a  Federal  offense 
That  provision  was  a  part  of  the  compre- 
hensive 'reconstruction'  legislation  piissed 
after  the  Civil  War  It  was  repealed  by  the 
act  of  February  8.  1894  •  •  •  an  act  which 
was  designed  to  restore  control  of  election 
frauds  to  the  States.  The  committee  re- 
port (H  Pept  No  18.  53d  Cong,  1st  sess  , 
p  7).  which  sponsored  the  repeal,  stated 
Let  every  trace  of  the  reconstruction  meas- 
ures be  wiped  from  the  statute  books;  let 
the  States  of  this  great  Union  understand 
that  the  elections  are  in  their  own  hands, 
and  if  there  be  fraud,  coercion,  or  force  used 
they  will  be  the  first  to  feel  It  Responding 
to  a  universal  sentiment  throughout  the 
country  for  greater  purity  In  elections  many 
of  our  States  have  enacted  laws  to  protect 
the  vote  and  to  purify  the  ballot  These, 
under  the  guidance  of  State  ofBcers.  have 
worked  efficiently,  satisfactorily,  and  benef- 
icently; and  if  these  Federal  statutes  are 
repealed  that  sentiment  will  receive  an  Im- 
petus which,  If  the  cause  still  exists  will 
carry  such  enactments  in  every  State  in  the 
Union  ■  This  Court  now  writes  Into  law  what 
Congress  struck  out  50  years  ago.  The  Court 
now  restores  Federal  control  In  a  domain 
where  Congress  decided  the  States  should 
have  exclusive  Jurisdiction.  I  think  If  such 
an  intrusion  on  historic  States  rights  Is  to 
be  made,  it  should  be  done  by  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Government.  I  cannot 
believe  that  Congress  intended  to  preserve 
by  the  general  language  of  section  19  the 
same  detailed  Federal  controls  over  elec- 
tions which  were  contained  in  the  much  de- 
spised reconstruction  legislation"  (op.  clt., 
pp    390-392). 

Thereafter.  Jtistlce  Douglas  cited  the  Bath- 
gate case.  246  US  220.  and  then  said 
"Congress  has  ample  power  to  legislate  In 
this  field  and  to  protect  the  election  of  Its 
members  from  fraud  and  corruption.  •  •  • 
I  would  leave  to  Congress  any  extension  of 
Fe<leral   control   over  elections." 

Presently,  we  shall  come  to  consider  the 
problem;  How  far  can  Congress  go  under 
the  Constitution  in  extending  Federal  con- 
trol over  election?  How  far  can  Congress 
go  In  this  field  of  protecting  the  election  of 
its  members  from  fraud  and  corruption? 
Do  the  Senate  bills  under  consideration  ex- 
ceed the  powers  of  Congress  delegated  to  It 
by  the  States?  Does  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  warrant  what  Justice 
Douglas  denominated  as  "svich  an  intrusion 
on    historic   States   rights?" 

When  we  come  to  consider  those  questions. 
let  us  consider  Justice  Black's  admonition 
In  Reid  v.  Covert  (354  U.S.  1.  at  p  14): 
"The  concept  that  the  BUI  of  Rights  and 
other  constitutional  protections  against  ar- 
bitrary government  are  Inoperative  when 
they  become  Inconvenient  or  when  expedi- 
ency dictates  otherwise  Is  a  very  dangerous 
doctrine  and  If  allowed  to  flourish  would 
destroy  the  benefit  of  a  written  Constitution 
and  undermine  the  basis  of  our  Government" 
(June  10.  1957) 

Let  us  remember  that  the  10th  amend- 
ment is  Just  as  much  a  part  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  as  are  the  Ist.  the  4th.  the  5th,  the 
6th.  the  7th.  and  the  8th. 

The  Senators,  the  Representatives,  the 
newspapers,  the  television  and  radio  com- 
mentators who  scoff  at  us  who  plead  for  the 
rights  of  the  States  under  the  10th  amend- 
ment may  some  day  rue  the  days  they  did 
so 

For  when  you  make  It  customary  and  legal 
to  discard  the  10th  amendment  because. 
forsooth,  your  convenience  and  expediency 
so  dictate,  you  undermine   the   other   nine 
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When  you  today  encourage  and  counte- 
nance the  d  sregard  of  the  10th  amend- 
ment, you  lrt\  the  foundation  for  othe.-s  in 
a  future  day  V  encourage  and  countenance 
the  disregard   of   the  f>ther  nine 

If  a  majori  y  of  P-r-natorn  and  Repref=ent- 
atlves  today  In  Congress  can  de.stroy  the 
rights  of  the  States  soiemnly  reserved  t<j 
them  under  the  10th  amendment,  a  major- 
ity tomorrow  ran  destroy  your  right  to  wor- 
ship whatevei  your  reluirlous  faith  may  be. 
Jewish.  Cathcllc.  or  Pr'te? tant— a  majorltv 
tomorrow  can  destroy  freedrim  of  speech  f>r 
of  the  press  ^'hether  nought  to  be  exercised 
by  the  greatest  or  most  humble  newspaper — 
a  majority  tomorrow  can  deprive  you  or  me 
of  our  lives,  liberty,  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law — a  majority  tomorrow  can 
authorize  umeasonable  searches  and  eeiz- 
ures.  and  abrogate  trltd  by  Jury. 

As  a  member  of  a  so-called  minority  re- 
ligious group.  I  know  that  I  am  protected 
In  my  right  to  worship  only  by  a  strict 
observance  cf  constitutional  protections 
afforded  In  th ;  first  amendment.  1  am  fear- 
ful because  I  wonder  when  It  will  become 
expedient  to  destroy  the  first. 

If  the  powe-8  delegated  to  Congress  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  are 
not  broad  enough  for  your  purposes,  dont 
distort  the  Constitution  by  unwarranted 
construction  of  it;  seek  to  amend  it  in  the 
manner  provided  In  It. 

If  you  reply  that  that  Is  tr,o  long  and 
difficult  a  road,  again  I  call  Just:ce  Black  ai 
a  witness.     H<  .  in  the  last  3  years,  said: 

"It  may  be  faid  that  it  Is  difficult  to  amend 
the  Constitution.  To  some  extent  that  is 
true.  Obvloiisly  the  Founders  wanted  to 
guard  agalmt  hasty  and  ill-considered 
changes  in  th?  basic  charter  of  our  Govern- 
ment. But  If  the  nece.sslty  for  alteration 
becomes  pressing,  or  if  the  puiMic  demand 
becomes  strong  enough,  the  O^nstitution 
can  and  has  l>een  prompiiy  am'^nded  '  (354 
U.8.  at  p   14.  footnote  27. 

This  study  of  the  cp^es  dLi^closes  the  ex- 
tent of  the  power  of  Coi  ere.s«  under  article 
I.  section  4.  f  nd  the  15th  amendment  In 
1916.  It  remained  as  It  was  in  18y3  expressed 
in  ex  parte  Yabrough,  supra. 

Congress  hfs  the  constitutional  power  to 
pass  laws  for  -he  free,  pure  and  safe  exercl.se 
of  the  right  t<.  vote  at  elections  for  members 
of  Congress,  the  qualifications  of  the  voter 
being  determined  by  SUte  law.  The  States 
under  article  1.  section  2  of  the  Constitution 
define  who  j^re  to  vote  for  the  popular 
branch  of  tbetr  own  legislature,  and  the 
Constitution  .)f  the  United  S-ates  sav.';  the 
same  persons  shall  vote  for  Memb'^rs  of  C-on- 
gress  In  that  State.  The  C'  -.?•!!  i-.m  adopus 
the  quallficaiions  thus  furi.i.shed  as  the 
qualifications  of  its  own  electors  f(^r  Mem- 
bers of  Congrtss  (110  US.  at  p    663  i . 

Article  I.  si-ctlon  2  of  the  Constitution 
must  be  comtrued  In  pari  materia  with 
article  I.  section  4.  clause   l. 

Certain  of  the  people  of  the  several  States 
choose  the  menbers  of  the  Congress  Those 
certain  people  are  those  who  have  the  quali- 
fications requisite  for  elecu^rs  of  the  most 
numerous  braiich  of  their  State  legi.-latures. 
The  Constitution,  not  the  C<jngress,  has 
adopted  the  qualification  furnished  bv  arti- 
cle I,  section  2,  as  the  qualification  of  its 
own  electors  for  Members  of  Congress, 

It  is  when,  i.nd  only  when,  that  group  of 
electors  shall  liave  been  determined  by  the 
laws  of  the  State,  restricted  only  bv  the 
14th  and  15th  amendments,  section  4  comes 
Into  play. 

With  that  group  of  voters  defined,  selected. 
chosen  and  determined  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  acco-dlng  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States;  with  it  having  been  de- 
termined by  the  laws  of  the  State  restricted 
by  the  14th  and  1.5ih  amendment  who  may 
participate  as  ^ut*rs  at  an  election  for  Sena- 


tors and  Repre6entatlve.s  ConRre^g  has  the 
right  to  prescribe  the  "times!  places,  an  1 
n.anner  of  holding  such  elections  but  that 
prescription  by  Congress  must  be  "by  law." 
Congress  has  no  right  to  prescribe  qualifica- 
tions f.>r  .Kiich  electors  except  those  deter- 
mined bv  State  law  a*  limited  by  the  war 
hmendmei.t*  I-  is  Mie  elector  who  is  quali- 
fied by  Slate  law  who  h:v8  the  right  to  vote 
at  the  eleciion  held  pursuant  to  article  I, 
section  4  VS  v  Goldman  (25  Fed.  Cas.  p. 
1363.  case  No  16,225,  Woods.  Circuit  Judge)! 
It  Is  the  elector  qualified  by  State  laws  who 
may  be  protected  In  th.at  right  under  .'section 
4  of  article  I  (ibid). 

Congress,  under  article  I.  section  4  can 
no  more  abridge  the  powers  of  the  tftates 
under  arUcle  I.  section  2  and  the  lOth 
amendment,  than  it  can  HD:idee  the  free- 
doms guaranteed  by  the  Isi  a.mendment 
Vmted  States  v.  Congress  of  Induatnal  Or- 
ganizations (77  F.  Supp.  355,  357.  affirmed 
335  U.S   106). 

Has  the  extent  of  the  power  of  Congress 
over  congressional  elections  l)een  broadened 
since  1916? 

Congress  has  no  more  power  now  to  pre- 
scribe the  qualifications  of  V(  ters  in  con- 
gressional elections  than  it  had  in  1916, 
when  Gradwell  was  decided. 

The  only  change  In  the  principles  of  con- 
stitutional law  which  we  have  stated  Is 
that  there  has  bcrn  a  broi.der  definition 
ascribed  to  the  word  "elections"  In  article 
I  section  4 

In  Vnited  States  v.  Classic  (313  U.S.  299), 
Mr  Justice  Stone  said:  "The  questions  lor 
decision  are  \^hether  the  right  of  qualified 
voters  to  vote  In  the  Louisiana  primary  and 
to  have  their  ballots  counted  is  a  right  se- 
cured by  the  Constitution'  "  (op  clt..  p  3u7). 
I  .'-^ee  also  p    315  ) 

Justices  Stone.  Robeits,  Reed  and  Frank- 
furter held  that  'A  primary  election  which 
'.s  a  necessary  stop  i:.  the  choice  of  candi- 
dates for  electl3n  as  Representatives  In  Con- 
gress, and  which  in  the  circumstances  of 
Uie  case  control  that  choice,  is  an  election 
within  the  meaning  of  article  I.  sections  2 
and  4  of  the  Constitution  and  is  subject  to 
congressional  regulation  as  to  the  manner 
of  holding  It"  (313  US-  3uOi6  i  ) . 

Justice  Doi.gias  dissented.  Joined  by 
Justices  B:ack  and  Mnrphy.  (See,  also 
Smith   V    AUuTight    (321   u£,  649  i  . ) 

So.  the  extent  of  the  congressional  power 
t.xlay  IS  Just  as  It  was  In  1916  except  that 
the  word  "elections"  Is  to  be  construed  to  In- 
clude "prim.'tries  '  of  the  type  described  in 
the  Classic  case. 

Does  the  sweep  or  extent  of  that  power 
show  any  constitutional  right  m  Cingresi-  to 
enact  legislation  such  as  that  which  con- 
fronts u.<='' 

The  legislation  embriices  two  atrempt.s  In 
general. 

1.  There  Is  an  attempt  In  S  2535  to  em- 
power a  Commission  composed  of  three  mem- 
bers appcilnted  by  the  President  tc  conduct 
the  congressional  election  in  any  congres- 
sii)nal  district  whenever: 

lai  T)-ie  Commission  Is  requested  so  to  do 
by  the  official  of  the  State  In  which  the  con- 
gressional district  is  situated:  or 

(b)  The  Commission  determines  that  un- 
less It  conducts  such  election,  persons  hav- 
ing the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors 
of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  State  In  which  the  congressional 
district  Is  located  are  likely  to  be  denied  their 
riglit  in  such  primary  to  cast  their  votes  and 
have  them  counted. 

2  There  Is  an  attempt  In  all  of  the  bills  to 
provide  for  registration  of  voters  In  congres- 
sional elections  by  Federal  registrars. 

Is  the  provision  in  S  2535  for  a  Commis- 
sion to  conduct  congressional  elections  valid? 
Clearly  it  is  not. 


If  for  no  other  reason    it  is  not   because 
It  wc  uld  constitute  a  fliigrf.nt  attempt  bv  the       * 
Congress    to    delegate    its    legislative    power. 

Article  I  section  1  of  the  C-onstltutlon  pro- 
%'ldes  that  "all  legislative  powers  herein 
granted  shall  t)e  vested  In  a  Congress  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  consist  of  a  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives" 

Under  article  I.  section  4  of  the  Constitti- 
tion,  Congress  may  at  any  time  "bv  law"  fix 
the  time:,  places  and  manV.er  ;■£  holding  elec- 
tions for   Senators  and   Representatl\  es 

The  plirase  "by  law  '  ha,=  a  meaning  m  the 
field  of  constitutional  law  It  is  not  a 
phra-ie  haphaza.'-dly  used  It  occurs  many 
other  tim<-s   in   the   Constitution    e  g  : 

(a  I    In  article  I    section  2    paragraph  8; 

(b)  Ii,   article  I.  section  4    paragraph  2; 

(c)  In  article  I.  section  6    paragraph  1; 

(d)  In  article  I    section  9.  paragraph  7; 

(e)  In  article  II    section  1.  paragraph  6 

(f)  In  article  II.  section  2.  parr.gT-aph  2 

(g)  In  article  III.  section  2    paragraph  3. 
(h)    In  the  third  amendment; 

(1)    In  the  sixth  amendment: 
(J)    In   the   14th   amendment    section   4; 
(k)    It.  the  20th  amendment,  section  4 
Under  article  I,  section  7  of  the  Const. tu- 
tlon.  Congress  CAnnot   by  law  make  or  alter 
any  regi.Iatlons  as  to  the  times    places    and 
manner    of    holding    c<>ngresslonal    elections 
except  by  a  specific  bill  which  has  heen  in- 
troduceci  and  enacted  Into  law   signed  by  the 
Prefcident.  or  passed  ■.  '.er  his  veto. 

Tlie  phrase  "by  law"  has  been  many  times 
Judicial} s'  construed 

Th;e  t-<rm  "by  law"  as  used  in  Kentucky 
statutes  mearis  a  stattite  Commonueallh  v. 
Wade    (126  Ky    791   104  SW    965    966). 

The  statutory  provision  that  no  m mey 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  except  m 
pursuance  of  an  appropriation  "by  law" 
means  appropriation  by  a  valid  law  Stntr  v. 
Dni'idso^'i  ,'114  Wise  563  90  N  W  1067  1068). 
The  pi  rase  "by  law"  refers  exclusively  to 
st<atute  law  Bt-^a^d  of  Education  etc  v  Gree- 
npuph    (13   NE    2d  768.  770;    277  NY.  193). 

The  phrase  by  law"  construed  as  meaning 
statewTde  legislation,  and  not  ordinance 
United  Stalcf  Fidrhtv  d-  Guaranty  Co.  v. 
Guenther  (31  F  2d  919  (per  Circuit  Judge 
Hickenlooper ) ^  . 

The  phrase  "by  law"  as  used  in  the  Con- 
stitutional provision  authorizing  Congress 
"by  law'  to  vest  appointment  of  inferior  offi- 
cers in  the  court*  of  law  means  bv  specitlc 
leelslation  Cam  v  Vn:ted  States  (  73  F  Supp. 
1019). 

The  Congress  cannot  delegate  to  a  Com- 
mi.sslon  of  three  men,  or  any  other  member. 
its  constitutional  power  to  set  the  time  and 
place  and  fix  the  manner  of  holding  con- 
eressional  elections.  Even  the  stronger  t.he 
Congress,  csomot  authorize  a  Commission  to 
conduct  a  congressional  election  which  undf  r 
article  I,  sect;...ns  2  and  4.  is  conducted  by 
the  State  except  as  the  time,  place  and  m.an- 
ner  of  holding  it  may  have  been  altered  by 
Congress  by  law 

A  few  recent  Instances  should  stiflfice  U) 
demonstrate  the  invalidity  of  the  delega- 
tion of  pciwer  here  a;ten;pted: 

(a  I  Panama  Rrf.nmg  Co.  t  Ruan  (293 
US.  388.  55  S.  Ct.  241.  79  L.  Ed    446"i  ; 

(b)  Sc'iechtrr  v.  United  States  (295  US. 
495. 55  S    Ct    837. 79  L   Ed    1570). 

Is  the  attempt  in  these  bills  to  p'-o\  :de  for 
registration  of  voters  In  conpression;.!  elec- 
tions by  Federal   registrars   valid'' 

Except  for  the  war  amendments  the  power 
of  Congress  over  congressional  elections  is 
limited  to  prortsions  made  by  Congres.^  by 
law  as  to  the  times  pi.ices.  and  manner  of 
holding  elections  for  Senatc-rs  and  Represen- 
tatives, 

TJie  war  amendment,"--  arid  nothing  to  that 
basic  p<-iwer  except  t^  aiithcvri?e  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  preventing  the  States  from 
denying  the  right  to  vote  to  Negroes. 
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Those  ajnendmenis  sianditig  aioiie  would 
not  mthoriae  Ctongreas  to  enact  any  law 
as  to  the  times,  places  and  manner  of  hold- 
ing oongresslon&l  elections. 

The  reglBtratlon  of  voters  has  nothing  to 
do  with  either  the  time  or  place  of  holding 
elections.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
manner  of  holding  elections  for  the  hold- 
ing of  an  election  presupposes  a  group  of 
voters  ready  and  qualified  to  participate  in 
the  election. 

That  the  Pounders  did  not  mean  by  the 
phrase  "manner  of  holding  elections  '  to  em- 
power Congress  to  enact  legislation  with  re- 
spect to  the  quallflcatlons  of  voters  who 
might  participate  In  such  elections  is  clearly 
shown  by  article  I,  section  2.  paragraph  1  of 
the  Constitution,  by  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  and  by  adjudicated  cases 

And.  that  the  registration  to  vote  may  be 
considered  by  some  courts  as  a  concomitaiir 
of  the  act  of  actual  voting  in  that  it  is  a 
prerequisite  to  voting  does  not  serve  uj  em- 
brace the  registration  as  either  a  time,  place. 
or  msjiner  of  holding  the  election 

An  abridgment  by  the  State  or  a  denial 
by  a  State  of  a  citizens  right  to  register 
may  by  some  courts  be  considered  a  denial 
or  abridgment  by  the  State  of  his  right 
to  vote,  but  such  holding  will  not  serve  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
so  as  to  permit  Congress  to  alter  State  laws 
or  enact  new  laws  as  to  qualltlcatlons  of 
voters. 

When  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  the 
States  expressly  delegated  to  the  Congress 
the  power  to  prescribe  tlie  time,  places,  and 
manner  of  holding  elections  for  Senators 
and  Representatives.  Before  they  did  that 
they  had  provided  that  the  House  of  Repr«>- 
sentatlves  should  be  composed  of  Members 
chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  of 
the  sever&l  States,  and  the  electors  in  each 
Stat*  shall  have  the  qualiflcattons  requisite 
for  Sectors  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  State  leglslattire. 

And  to  make  certain  that  ail  that  they 
Intended  to  empower  Congress  to  do  In  this 
field  was  embraced  in  article  I,  section  4, 
they  immediately  added  the  10th  amend- 
ment: "The  powers  not  delee^ated  to  tlie 
United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  pro- 
hibited by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to 
the   States   respectively,    or    to    the   people  ■ 

When  over  a  century  later,  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  (amendment  17),  was 
added  providing  for  the  election  of  Senators 
by  the  people  of  the  States,  that  amend- 
ment contained  the  same  language  as  to 
Senators  as  was  in  the  original  Constitu- 
tion as  to  Representatives,  to  wit:  The  eiec- 
UTrs  In  each  State  shall  have  the  qualirica- 
tlons  requisite  for  electors  of  the  mufic  num- 
eroua  branch  of  the  State   legislatures 

The  States  by  law  prescribed  those  quali- 
fications. 

The  States  by  law  determined  how  Its 
officers  should  ascertain  who  possessed  th  xse 
qualifications. 

That  such  was  indisputably  the  plan  of 
the  Constitution  can  also  be  demonstrated 
in  another  manner. 

Originally  under  the  Constitution— prior 
to  the  adoption  of  the  17th  amendment — it 
was  provided  (art.  I.  sec  3).  that  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  should  be  com- 
posed of  two  Senators  from  each  State 
chosen  by  the  legislature  thereof  Article 
I.  section  2  provided  that  the  House  should 
be  composed  of  Members  chosen  •  •  •  by 
the  people  of  the  several  States  and  the  elec- 
tors In  each  State  shall  have  the  quailflca- 
rijus  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature. 

Now.  article  I.  section  4  applies  to  Senators 
and  Representatives — the  times,  places,  and 
manner  of  holding  elections  for  Senat.jrs  and 
Representatives  shall  be  prescribed  in  eaoii 
Sute  by  the  legislature  thereof,  but  the  Con- 


gress may  at  any  time  by  law.  maJte  or  alter 
such  regulations  except  as  to  the  time  of 
choosing:  Senators. 

If  under  those  sections,  the  Congress  had 
the  right  to  prescribe  and  administer  quallfl- 
catlons requis.ite  for  the  electors  choosing 
Members  of  the  House,  then  by  the  same 
token  the  Congress  had  the  rl^ht  to  super- 
vise and  prescribe  qualifications  for  the 
Members  of  the  legislature  who  chcxise  the 
Senatorji.  Congress  had  exactly  the  same 
power  over  the  times  and  manner  of  holding 
election.;  for  Senators,  as  It  had  over  the 
times  aid  manner  of  holding  elections  for 
Rt'prese.  native-^ 

What  the  States  did  do  in  their  delegation 
of  power  to  the  Congress  has  been  well  Illus- 
trated by  what  the  courts  have  decided  over 
the  year? 

Guinr  V  U'nt»>d  State.^.  238  US  347,  was 
one  of  'he  flr.^^t  cases  In  which  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  ;ippeared  before  the  Supreme  Criurt 
Perhaps  i;  was  the  first.  Mr.  Mo<.)rt1eld 
Storey  ippeared  for  it  The  Grandfather 
clause  ,n  the  Oklahoma  constitution  was 
held  to  vlohi'e  the  15th  amendment.  In  so 
holding  thousfh  Chief  Justice  Wiiite  speak- 
ing for  him.seif.  and  Justices  McKenna, 
Holmes.  Day.  Hus;hes,  Van  Devanter.  Joseph 
Rucker  Lamar  and  Pitney,  said 

"I  a)  Beyond  dmibt  the  amendment  does 
not  tak»  away  frnnn  the  State  R-ivernments 
in  a  geaer.vl  seu.se  the  power  over  sulTrage 
which  :iad  belonged  to  those  government* 
from  the  beginning  and  without  the  posses- 
sl'^n  of  wliich  power  the  whole  fabric  upon 
which  the  division  of  State  and  national 
authority  under  the  Constitution  and  the 
or^aniz-itlon  of  both  governments  rest  would 
t>e  without  support  and  both  the  authority 
of  the  Nation  and  the  State  would  fall  to 
the  ground  In  fact,  the  very  command  of 
the  amendment  recijgnlzes  the  p'jssesslon  of 
the  eeiieral  power  by  the  State,  since  the 
amendment  seeks  to  regulate  Its  exercise  as 
to  the  particular  subject  with  which  it  deals 

"lb  I  It  is  true,  also,  that  the  Amend- 
ment does  not  change,  modify  or  deprive  the 
State  of  their  full  power  as  to  sufT.- vt'e  ex- 
cept of  course  as  to  the  subject  with  which 
the  amendment  deals  and  to  the  extent  that 
obedience  to  its  comm.and  is  necessary. 
Thus  :ne  authority  over  suffrage  which  the 
States  possess  and  the  limitation  which  the 
amendment  imposes  are  coordinate  and  one 
may  net  destroy  the  othet. without  bringing 
ab<3ut  'he  destruction  of  both"  (op.  clt.,  p 
362.  p    34  1 

And  further  at  page  366;  "No  time  need 
be  spent  on  the  question  of  the  validity  of 
the  literacy  test  considered  alone  since  as 
we  ha-.e  seen,  its  establishment  was  but  the 
exercue  by  the  State  of  a  lawful  power 
vested  In  It  not  subject  to  our  8up>ervlslon. 
and   indeed.  Its  validity  Is  admitted  " 

In  Pope  V  Williams  (193  U.S.  621).  the 
Court  said:  "Wliile  the  right  to  vote  for 
Members  of  Congress  is  not  derived  exclu- 
sively i.-om  the  law  of  the  State  in  which 
they  are  chosen  but  has  its  foundation  In 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  the  elector  must  be  one  entitled  to 
vote  under  the  State  statute." 

Pope  v.  Williams  refers  to  Wiley  v.  Sinkler 
(179  U.S.  58),  and  Saofford  v.  Templeton 
(185  U.S.  487). 

In  the  former  of  these  two  cases,  the  Court 
uaau^mously  held  that  In  an  action  against 
election  officers  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina for  refusing  the  plaintiffs  vote  at  an 
election  for  Members  of  Congress,  the 
declaration  was  faulty  in  that  It  did  not 
allege  that  the  plaintiff  was  a  registered 
voter  under  the  laws  of  South  Carolina.  The 
latter  follows  it. 

In  Mason  v.  Missouri  (179  U.S.  328i.  the 
Supreme     Court     of     the      United     States 


unanimously  aftirmed  a  Judgment  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  and  unanimously 
held : 

The  general  right  to  vote  In  the  State  of 
Missouri  Is  primarily  derived  from  the 
State,  and  the  elective  franchise.  If  one  of 
the  fundamental  privileges  and  Immunities 
of  the  cltizen.->  of  St  Louis,  its  citizens  of 
Missouri  and  <;f  the  United  Stales,  is  cle.irly 
such  franchise,  as  regulated  and  establUhed 
by  the  laws  or  Con.titutiuti  of  the  State  in 
which  It  is   to  be  exercised  " 

The  courts  of  no  State  in  the  Union  have 
more  firmly  and  thoroughly  proclaimed  the 
Constitutional  doctrine  of  States  Rights 
than  have  the  courts  of  Missouri 

In  LeHew  v  Brummell  (103  Mo  546.  15 
HW  765.  (1890))  the  Missouri  Supreme 
C<jurt  upheld  the  coiistitutlonality  of  school 
segi'g  itlon  statutes  enacted  by  her  if'gls- 
lature   many    years   before. 

In  BlaiT  v.  Ridgely  (41  Missouri  63,  97  Am 
Dec  243 »,  that  court  said  "Prior  to  adop- 
tion of  Federal  Constitution,  States 
p<issessf<l  unlimited  and  unrestricted 
sovereignty,  and  retained  the  same  after- 
ward except  so  far  as  they  granted  p<jwer8 
to  the  general  government  or  prohibited 
themselves  from  doing  certain  acts  E.ery 
Sf.<ite  reserved  to  Itself  the  exclusive  right 
of  regulating  Its  own  internal  government 
and  police." 

There  the  Court  upheld  the  validity  of  a 
provision  in  the  State  constitution  requir- 
ing that  an  oath  of  loyalty  be  taken  by  all 
voters  as  a  condition  precedent  to  their  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  suffrage  at  any  election 
held  in  the  State.  In  so  doing,  it  cited  ap- 
provingly the  decision  of  Justice  W  ishlngton 
while  on  circuit.  In  Cor  field  v  Coryell  (4 
Wash  C  C.  371).  speaking  of  the  elective 
franchise  as  one  of  the  fundamental  fran- 
chises under  our  form  of  government,  to  be 
regulated  and  established  by  the  laws  or  con- 
stitution of  the  State  In  which  It  la  to  be 
exercised  (That  case  has  been  cited  ap- 
provingly by  the  Supreme  Court  (179  US 
58)   ) 

At  page  257,  the  Missouri  court  uses  these 
cogent  words  "There  Is  not  to  be  found  in 
that  Instrument  a  single  sentence,  paragraph 
or  word  which  gives  the  National  Govern- 
ment power  over  the  qualifications  of  voters 
In  any  of  the  States.  But  the  direct  opposite 
is  afnrmed  In  that  clause  •  •  •  which  de- 
claies  that  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  pro- 
hibited by  It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to 
the  States   respectively,  or  to   the  people  '  " 

Those  words  are  as  true  today  as  they  were 
when  they  were  written  In  1867,  with  one 
exception.  The  war  amendments  prohibit 
the  State  denying  or  abridging  the  right  to 
vote  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude. 

The  16th  amendment  pw^ovldes  that  the 
right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  tlie  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

Assuming  (see  Reddtx  v  Lucky  (252  P.  2d 
930)  )  that  the  right  to  vote  Includes  the 
right  to  register  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting, 
and  that  therefore,  a  State  cannot  abridge 
or  deny  a  citizen's  right  to  register  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude.  It  does  not  follow  that  Congress 
has  the  right  to  usurp  the  field  of  registra- 
tion even  in  congressional  regulations  merely 
because  the  war  amendments  prevent  dis- 
crimination in  that  field.  The  congressional 
power  In  that  respect  is  measured  not  by 
the  war  amendments,  but  by  article  I.  sec- 
tions 2  and  4.  as  restricted  by  the  10th 
amendment 

Fortunately  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  Sl.itea  has  spoken  with  unanimity  on 
the  subject  recently.  In  Lassiter  v  North- 
ampton County  Board  oj  Electiori^  (360  U.S. 
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45,  60-51:  79  H.  Ct.  985,  989).  Justice  Douglas 
said;  "We  con  e  then  to  the  question  whether 
a  State  may  (consistently  with  the  14th  and 
17th  amendments  apply  a  literacy  test  to  all 
voters  Irrespective  of  race  or  color.  The 
Court  In  Gui7  n  v.  I'nUed  States,  supra  i238 
VS.  366.  35  S  Ct.  931  ) .  disposed  of  the  ques- 
tion In  a  few  words:  "No  time  need  be  spent 
on  the  questU  n  of  the  validity  of  the  literacy 
test,  considered  alone,  since,  as  we  have  seen 
its  establlshm  ;nt  was  but  the  exercise  by  the 
State  of  a  lawful  power  vested  In  it  not  sub- 
ject to  our  su;)ervi8lon,  and  indeed  Its  valid- 
ity Is  admitted  ■  The  States  have  long  been 
held  to  have  broad  powers  to  determine  the 
conditions  under  which  the  rfght  of  suffrage 
may  be  exercl;*d.  Pope  v  Willtams  (193  LT  S. 
621,  633.  24  S  Ct.  573.  676,  48  L.  Ed  817); 
Mason  V.  State  of  Missouri  (179  U.S.  328, 
335,  21  S.  Ct  125.  128,  45  L  Ed  214).  absent 
of  course  the  liscrlminatlon  which  the  Con- 
stitution contemns.  Article  I.  section  2  of 
the  Constitution  In  its  provision  for  the 
election  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  id  the  17th  amendment  in  its 
provision  for  the  election  of  Senators,  pro- 
vide that  ofBclals  will  be  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple." Each  piovlslon  goes  on  to  state  that 
"the  electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  tlie  electors  of 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  leg- 
islature." So  while  the  right  of  suffrage  Is 
established  by  the  Constitution  (Ex  parte 
Yarbrough  ( I'lO  U.S.  651.  663,  665:  Smif/i  v 
Allwright  (32:  US.  649.  661  2).  It  is  subject 
to  the  ImposUlon  of  State  standards  which 
are  not  discriminatory  and  which  do  not 
contravene  any  restriction  that  Congress  act- 
ing pursuant  to  it*  constitutional  powers, 
has  imposed  See  United  States  v  Classic 
(313  U.S.  299.  315).  •  •  •  While  section  2  of 
the  14th  ameiidment.  which  provides  for  ap- 
portionment of  Representatives  among  the 
States  accord  ng  to  their  respective  num- 
bers coun|^g  the  whole  number  of  persons 
In  each  Stat<  (except  Indians  not  Uaxed ) . 
speaks  of  'thf  right  to  vote'  the  right  pro- 
tected "refers  to  the  right  to  vote  as  estab- 
lished by  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
State."  (McPaerson  v  Blacker  (146  U.S.  1, 
399)  )."" 

The  Justice  had  pointed  out  previously  in 
his  opinion  (cp  clt  ,  p,  50)  that  the  Issue  of 
dlscrlmlnatloi.  In  the  actual  operation  of  the 
ballot  laws  oJ  North  Carolina  had  not  been 
framed  in  the  issues  presented  for  the  State 
court  litigation.  It  was  mentioned  In  pass- 
ing so  that  !•  might  be  clear  that  nothing 
said  or  done  t  y  the  Court  would  prejudice  a 
tendering  of  .hat  Issue  at  the  proper  time 
(Cf  Williams  v  Mississippi  (170  VS.  213)). 
In  the  statement  of  purpose  prefacing  S. 
2535.  it  Is  said  that  "American  citizens  other- 
wise qualified  to  vote  continue  to  be  denied 
that  right  because  of  their  race  or  color,  and 
that  qualified  voters  are  thus  arbitrarily  and 
dlscrlmlnatorl  y  being  denied  thf  right  to 
cast  a  vote  foi  the  selection  and  election  of 
their  represen  .atlvee  In  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  ' 

If  that  Btati'ment  is  true,  why  have  not 
those  American  citizens  instltut«l  actions 
In  the  courts  of  the  land— Federal  or  State — 
seeking  to  redress  the  alleged  arbitrary  dis- 
crimination? [f  their  claims  are  Just,  the 
courts  afford  them  a  remedy  The  powers  of 
the  States  rese-ved  to  them  under  the  Con- 
stitution, never  delegated  by  them  to  the 
Federal  Government,  should  not  be  ravished 
to  satisfy  the  lust  of  those  who  claim  their 
constitutional  lights  have  been   Invaded 

"When  a  man  has  emerged  from  slavery, 
and  by  the  aid  of  beneficent  legislation  has 
shaken  off  the  Inseparable  concomitants  of 
that  state,  there  must  be  some  stage  in  the 
progress  of  his  elevation  when  he  takes  the 
rank  of  a  mere  citizen,  and  ceases  to  be  the 
special  favorite  of  the  laws,  and  when  his 
rights  as  a  cltl2en.  or  a  man,  are  to  be  pro- 


tected In  the  ordinary  modes  by  which  other 
mens  rights  are  protected  (Justice  Bradley 
in  Cini  Rights  cases  (109  US.  at  p  25 
I 1883i  ). 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
sut't^ie.st  the  ab-^ence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr  President.  I  a.'^k 
unanimous  coniient  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  ob.'eciion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FILLING  OF  TEMPORARY  VACAN- 
CIES IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTAllVES 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? If  not.  morninp  business  is  closed. 
and  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J  Res  39'  to 
amend  the  Constitution  to  autlionze 
Governors  to  fill  temporary  vacancies  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  i.*;  on  a.L'reeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
IMr.  Holland  1  to  add  a  new  sectioi:i  to 
the  joint  re.solution. 

Mr.  STENNIS,     Mr  President 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr  President.  I 
should  like  to  continue  witli  my  di.scus- 
sion  of  the  pending  business  at  the  point 
where  I  left  off  yesterday  afternoon 

I  shall  first  summarize  the  points  I 
raised  with  reference  to  the  proposal 
that  the  Constitution  be  amended  .'^o  as 
to  permit  the  Governors  of  the  respec- 
tive States  to  fill  vacancies  by  temporary 
appointments  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives at  any  time  the  vacancies  in  the 
House  membership  exce^  one-half  the 
membership  thereof. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  pointed  out 
that  this  matter  was  before  the  Senate 
on  June  4  1954.  m  the  form  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  39.  and  that  that  meas- 
ure pa.ssed  the  Senate  by  a  very  large 
vote,  but  at  the  same  time  with  what  I 
think  was  very  .'icant  attention  I  aLso 
pointed  out  that  moie  than  5 ''2  years 
have  elapsed  since  then,  but  still  the 
House  of  Representatives  pave  no  con- 
sideration to  that  joint  resolution  and 
has  not  given  any  corLsideration  to  the 
subject  matter  since  then,  even  though 
on  May  19.  1955.  the  Senate  passed  a 
similar  joint  resolution,  also  by  a  very 
large  vot^.  but  without  pro  and  con  con- 
sideration and  debate  Even  though  that 
was  more  than  4'2  years  ago,  the  House 
of  Representatives  very  properly  has  not 
given  any  formal  coiisideration  to  the 
subject  matter.  No  hearings  have  been 
held  by  the  appropriate  Hou.-^e  commit- 
tee. No  House  committee  action  has 
been  taken.  No  action  has  been  taken 
on  this  matter  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Of  course,  the  Congress  when  the  joint 


resolution  was  pa.s.sed  by  the  Senate  has 
now  expired.  ai:id  that  lomt  resolution 
could  not  now  be  consid.^red.  However, 
there  has  been  no  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  House  membership  at  this  session 
or  at  the  preceding  ses.sion  of  this  Con- 
gress to  take  up  this  subject  matter  or 
consider  it  in  any  way.  even  though  it 
pertains  solely  and  exclusively  to  the 
questior.  of  filhng  vacancies  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  make  clear  that  I 
do  not  say  that  critically;  I  think  the 
House  is  most  certainly  very  eminently 
correct  and  sound  in  its  position  of  not 
going  so  far  as  to  consider  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  meet  a  situation  of 
this  kind,  however  grave  it  may  be.  al- 
though I  believe  its  graveness  is  greatly 
exaggerated. 

Furthermore,  not  one  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  came  before 
tiie  Senate  committee  to  testify  in  be- 
half of  tile  joint  resolution;  and.  .so  far 
&s  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  from  the 
Membeis  of  that  body,  not  one  of  its 
Membeis  is  interested  in  the  proposal  or 
is  m  favor  of  it. 

I  think  Uiis  is  one  of  the  most  unusual 
and  striking  situations  to  develop  in  the 
Congres.": — namely,  that  the  body  which 
is  not  directly  affected  has  acted,  not 
only  once,  not  only  twice,  but  is  now- 
asked  to  act  the  third  time,  in  regard 
to  a  matter  the  need  of  which  is  cer- 
tainly a=^  easy  to  be  judged  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
it  is  by  the  Members  of  the  Senate.  Yet 
certain  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  been  the  only  ones  to  attempt  to 
initiate  and  put  into  motion  a  plan  of 
action  and  conduct  pertaining  to  filling 
vacancies  iii  the  membership  of  the  other 
body 

Yesterday  I  said,  with  all  deference 
to  everyone  concerned,  that  it  seems  to 
me  rather  childish  for  us  to  be  taking  a 
step  of  this  kind.  Furthermore,  the  need 
for  it  certainly  is  as  evident  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  as  it  is  to  the  Members 
of  the  Senate:  and  certainly  this  matter 
IS  of  as  grave  concern  to  the  House  as  it 
is  to  the  Senate  :  and  the  House  certainly 
has  as  much  capacity  as  does  the  Senate 
to  find  a  remedy. 

As  I  also  pointed  out  yesterday  after- 
noon, whatever  the  situation  is,  there  is 
a  very  simple  and  a  very  adequate  rem- 
edy, and  doubtless  it  is  what  the  House 
has  m  mind:  Instead  of  resorting  to  the 
long  pro<:ess  of  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion and  to  that  extent  makirig  a  dent 
upon  the  very  nature  and  foundation 
structure  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  House  can  very  easily  and  sim- 
ply amend  its  rules,  so  as  to  pro\ide  that 
in  case  of  an  emergency  of  the  kind  en- 
visioned, following  a  nuclear  attack  or 
partial  destruction  by  bombing  or  any 
similar  catastrophe,  less  than  a  majority 
of  the  House  membership  would  be  au- 
thorized to  act.  certainly  for  a  reason- 
able length  of  time,  which  could  be  cal- 
culated to  be  the  time  required  for  the 
vacancies  to  be  filled  in  the  regular  way. 
Thus.  an\-  situation  of  that  sort  would  be 
met  just  as  effectively.  Mr  President ;  and 
such  a  plan  certainly  would  be  in  accord- 
aiice  with  sound  parliamentary  law. 
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However,  the  major  point  is  that  it 
would  preserve  intact  the  basic  founda- 
tion and  spirit  of  one  of  the  very  mud- 
sills of  the  House  of  Representatives  it- 
self— namely,  that  from  the  inception  of 
our  Government  until  this  very  moment, 
no  one  has  ever  cast  a  vote  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  either 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  or  m  a  House 
committee,  or  has  ever  taken  any  other 
ofBcial  act  of  any  kind  as  a  Member  of 
that  body,  unless  first  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple as  their  chosen  Representative  .so 
to  do.  I  believe  that  is  one  of  the  firreat 
virtues  and  one  of  the  great  mudsills 
and  foundations  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Personally,  I  believe  the 
Members  of  the  House  want  to  keep  it 
that  way,  and  we  want  them  to  keep  ic 
that  way. 

I  like  to  think  of  the  fact  that  no  one 
can  enter  the  sacred  portals  of  the  Hoii.^e 
of  Representatives,  as  a  Member  of  the 
House,  until  first  successfully  passing 
through  the  barrier  of  popular  election 
and  selection  by  the  people  of  his  State 
or  the  people  of  one  of  the  districts  of 
his  State  to  directly  represent  them  in 
that  grreat  body.  To  cast  aside  that  sys- 
tem, without  Any  need  or  necessity  to 
do  so.  and  without  giving  any  considera- 
tion to  the  views  of  the  other  body,  is  to 
me  unthinkable,  unsound,  and  unnec- 
essary; and  I  believe  that  by  aU  means 
it  should  not  be  done. 

In  trying  to  prepare  for  such  a  con- 
tingency, anjrway.  should  there  be  a  nu- 
clear attack  or  the  dropping  on  the  Capi- 
tal of  atomic  bombs,  nuclear  bombs,  or 
missiles,  it  seems  to  me  that  certainly 
thereafter  about  the  only  governmental 
power  which  would  be  exercised  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time  would  be  ex- 
ecutive power,  under  the  rule  of  neces- 
sity— arbitrary  power  of  some  kind. 
lodged  in  some  person.  So  if  we  are 
really  going  to  try  to  legislate  on  this 
matter,  we  had  better  do  something 
about  a  successor  or  a  succession  to  the 
holding  of  power  by  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  inasmuch  as  if  there 
were  to  be  such  an  attack,  the  President, 
the  Vice  President,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  tiie  Senate,  and  others 
who,  under  present  law.  are  eligible  to 
succeed  to  the  Chief  Executive'.s  post, 
most  probably  wovild  be  found  here  on 
Capitol  Hill,  or  within  the  orbit  of  the 
attack,  and  the  question  would  be  how 
many  of  them  would  survive.  So  if  ac- 
tion is  necessary-,  instead  of  providing  for 
the  Members  of  the  House  or  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  first  thought  should  be 
given  to  the  executive  branch. 

However,  I  personally  believe,  any- 
way. Mr.  President,  that  to  popularize 
and  advertise  and  pass  on  these  matters 
year  after  year  and  time  after  time  is 
to  do  nothing  more  than  to  alarm  our 
people  and  to  give  encouragement  to  the 
adversary. 

In  my  opinion,  we  are  overdoing  the 
idea  of  trying  to  think  up  and  imas?ine 
any  possibility  that  might  happen  or 
could  happen,  and  we  show  too  great 
a  concern  and  forethought  about  such 
a  problem  as  this  which  is  so  easy  to 


talk  about.  Such  concern  as  this  can 
be  po.nted  to  in  the  councils  of  the  world, 
out.-.ide  our  country,  by  our  adversaries 
as  evidence  of  our  instability  and  nerv- 
ousness, and  even  as  evidencing  the  Idea 
of  inferiority,  if  we  indulKe  in  such  chan- 
nels of  thought  as  thi.s,  to  the  extent 
of  changing  a  basic  principle  of  our 
Government  by  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. I  person.Tlly  tliink  tho  .^igns  we 
have,  "Shelter.  Safety  Here  '  spread  all 
over  Capitol  HUl  are  an  admisiion  of 
weakness  and  evidence  of  fn^l.i. 

Coming  now  to  tiie  next  step  in  the 
proposal  which  is  pending  before  the 
.Senate,  it  l.s  to  han^;  on  to  this  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  another  pro- 
posed amendment  which  has  nothing 
whatsoever — absolutely  nothing  of  a  .sub- 
stantial nature — in  common  with  the 
first  one.  The  second  proposed  amend- 
ment is  offered  as  a  rider  or  as  a  floor 
amendment.  It  does  not  come  from  any 
committee  It  is  offered  as  a  floor 
amendment.  It  is  to  outlaw  or  abolish 
the  poll  tax 

One  angle  of  the  propc^ed  constitu- 
tional amendment  is  to  eliminate  elec- 
tions, to  a  degree,  and  adopt  a  new 
method  of  selecting  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress; and  the  other  aspect  of  the  pro- 
posal travels  in  the  other  direction,  with 
reference  to  qualifications  of  voters  In 
elections.  One  Ls  based  upon  an  emer- 
gency, with  reference  to  a  p>ossible  nu- 
clear attack,  and  the  other  has  refer- 
ence to  long-continuing  law  which  i.^ 
wTitten  on  the  face  of  the  Constitution, 
and  which  has  been  the  law  from  the 
very  inception  of  our  Government. 
There  is  no  affinity  between  them  what- 
soever, except  the  very  small  fragment 
that  they  happen  both  to  pertain  to 
elections  or  the  selection  of  public  offi- 
cials. But  the  methods  provided,  the 
substance  of  the  proposals,  are  the  very 
opposite. 

Are  we  really  senou.^ly  going  to  pro- 
pose, as  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
these  totally  unrelated  matters  in  the 
same  amendment  to  the  people  and  the 
State  legislatures  of  our  50  respective 
States?  Can  we  argue  that  the  two  go 
together,  or  that  one  depends  on  the 
other,  or  that  they  have  any  major  de- 
pendence one  on  the  other,  or  any  major 
relation  one  to  the  other  i* 

Skipping  over,  for  the  time  bem  '  the 
incoru-i.->tency  of  having  one  vote  on  final 
passage,  and  the  passibility  that  a  Sena- 
tor may  favor  one  aspect  of  the  pro- 
posal, but  not  the  other,  and  turning  to 
the  question  of  submitting  to  the  State 
legislatures  the  proposed  constitutional 
change  with  not  only  this  lack  of  real 
affinity,  but  having  a  conflict  within  it- 
self, as  I  under>tand  the  situation,  the 
proposals  wt  aid  be  .submitted  to  the 
State  legislatures  with  one  choice,  and 
they  would  have  to  take  it  or  leave  it. 
They  could  not  spUt  it  up  and  take  one 
without  the  other. 

Mr  President.  I  submit  that  the  ques- 
tion of  amending  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  on  any  subject  is  a  most 
serious  one,  and  that  the  Senate  would 
not  be  living  up  to  its  expectations  or  to 
its  historical  tradition  if  it  should  see  fit 


to  submit  these  two  amendments  to- 
gether. I  think  the  fact  that  they  are 
proposed  together  is  enough  to  defeat 
both  of  them. 

Certainly,  it  s<  ems  to  me  we  .should 
not  take  the  time  to  argue  about  these 
matter*;,  or  even  submit  such  an  amend- 
ment to  thp  States  when  we  have  be- 
fore us  many  pressing  problems  that 
make  demands  on  the  Congress  for  .some 
k.nd  of  solution,  particularly  when  one 
of  the  proposals  could  be  settled  by  a 
simple  rule  in  tlie  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  other  of  which  has  been 
debated  here  for  40  years.  Certainly  the 
change  has  not  been  found  essential, 
and  it  cannot  be  so  material  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation.  We  are  getting  along, 
under  present  law,  with  the  poll  tax. 

Mr  President,  that  is  the  substance, 
by  way  of  a  very  brief  review,  of  my 
argument  with  reference  to  that  pha.se  of 
the  pending  question.  I  proceed  now  to  a 
di.scussion  of  the  second  proposal  before 
tiie  Senate,  the  so-called  anti-poll-tax 
amendment  to  thus  totally  unrelated 
joint  resolution  with  reference  t-o  au- 
thoriziiig  Governors  to  f\ll  temix)rary 
vacancies  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr  President,  a  great  deal  lias  been 
said  al>)ut  the  poil  tax  A  great  deal  is 
misunderstocxl  about  the  \k>1\  tax  It  is 
thought  of.  in  some  circles,  as  t>f!ng  a 
tax  on  the  right  to  vote,  or  is  loosely 
called  that  A  poll  tax  Is  a  tax  on  the 
person.  Like  otlier  taxes  such  as  a  tax 
on  a  piece  of  property,  or  a  tax  on  in- 
come. It  IS  a  head  tax  The  word  "poU" 
comes  from  the  word  meaning  people. 
That  Is  the  basis  of  the  ta.xat.on  It  Is 
based  on  the  simple  proposition  that 
everyone  who  enjoys  the  fruits  of  the 
government  should  pay  some  tax.  That 
is  the  origin  of  the  tax— that  there 
should  be  a  tax  upon  eacii  person.  It  is 
nothing  new  in  American  history  It 
has  always  been  rernrnized.  as  I  shall 
show  by  s;')eciflc  ref'-:'::  •■s  to  cases  and 
historical  facts. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  always  been 
characteristic  of  our  Government  to  re- 
quire every  person  to  pay  some  tax. 
Many  States  and  many  of  the  Colonies 
at  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  afterward,  required  the  payment 
of  a  property  tax  or  poll  tax.  or  some 
kind  of  a  contribution  to  the  costs  of 
government,  before  citizens  could  enjoy 
the  privileges  cf  government. 

I  never  have  believed  otherwise  than 
that  is  a  sound  principle  of  govern- 
ment I  do  not  know  that  I  have  had 
many  thrills  in  life  greater  than  that  I 
felt  at  the  time  I  cast  my  first  vote.  I 
had  the  thrill  of  knowing  that  I  was 
participating  in  the  government  directly, 
and  I  was  also  paying  some  tax.  and 
therefore  was  sharing  a  part  of  the 
privileges  and  had  a  part  in  carrying 
some  of  the  responsibility. 

I  never  have  beUeved  otherwise,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  fact  the  right  to 
vote  is  a  privilege.  Voting  is  a  privi- 
lege; it  is  not  a  right.  It  never  has  been 
a  right.  I  hope  in  our  form  of  govern- 
ment it  never  will  be  a  pure  right.    The 
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casting  of  a  \ote  is  a  privilege,  and  that 
privilege  arises  from  the  States  of  the 
Union,  not  f:om  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Federal  Government  has 
never  had  the  power  to  confer  the  privi- 
lege of  voting  upon  anyone.  That  privi- 
lege arises  from  the  States,  and  not 
from  the  Fecleral  Government.  There 
is  written  into  the  basic  law  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  itself  the  direct  provi- 
sion that  the  C^ongress  shall  never — siiall 
never — undertake  to  create  the  qualifi- 
cations of  electors.  The  privilege  of 
voting  comes  from  the  States,  and  there- 
fore the  Federal  Government  adopts  the 
qualifications  the  States  prescribe. 

Mr.  President,  a  State  camiot  even  set 
up  a  double  standard,  to  say,  "These  will 
be  the  qualifications  for  electors  who 
vote  for  Members  of  Congress."  and 
these  will  be  the  qualifications  of  those 
who  vote  for  other  ijfficials  That  can- 
not be  done.  The  States  are  forced  to 
prescribe  the  qualifications  of  voters  for 
members  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  State  legislature  Those  auto- 
matically become  the  guide  or  the  rule 
which  applies  to  tlie  election  of  Members 
of  the  National  Congress. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  that  voting  is 
a  privilege.  Tliat  privilege  arises  from 
the  State  itself  Theiefore.  Uie  Sutes 
ought  to  have  control. 

Even  apart  from  what  !.<;  written  Into 
the  Constitution,  logic  dictates  that  the 
Sutes  should  have  such  control.  As  I 
have  said,  it  is  a  privilege  to  pay  some- 
thing, to  pay  some  kind  of  a  lax  or  to 
make  some  contribution  in  order  to  be 
able  to  vote.  I  remember  that  as  a 
young  boy  I  heard  a  very  fine  sermon, 
the  substance  of  which  was.  "Salvation 
is  free."  I  did  not  believe  it  then,  and 
I  do  not  believe  it  now.  I  am  not  a 
theologian,  and  do  not  intend  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  of  theologj-.  We  could 
never  earn  salvation  ourselves.  It  is 
doubtless  free,  in  a  sense,  but  I  think  in 
any  realm  reward  requires  some  kind  of 
effort  on  my  part.  I  have  to  live  up  to 
something.  I  have  to  do  something.  I 
cannot  be  fully  worthy;  there  is  some- 
thing I  have  to  do.     I  still  believe  that. 

I  believe  that  in  our  free  Government 
freedom  is  a  two-way  street.  The  people 
ought  to  be  told  that.  It  should  be  em- 
phasized at  every  turn,  everywhere, 
every  day  in  every  manner.  There  is 
something  the  people  must  do.  The 
privileges  we  enjoy  simply  do  not  come 
like  rain  from  the  heaven.  There  is  a 
two-way  street.  Privileges  and  respon- 
sibilities go  hand  in  hand. 

I  know  that  in  this  day  and  time  we 
have  the  "nothing  down  and  a  dollar  a 
month"  idea.  I  went  by  a  shop  window 
in  Jackson,  Miss.,  one  day  last  year, 
and  I  saw  an  electric  skillet  of  some  kind 
in  the  window,  with  a  sign  which  said, 
"Price,  $12;  nothing  down  and  a  dollar 
a  month."  I  am  afraid  that  serves  to 
illustrate,  Mr.  President,  the  attitude  we 
are  getting  into  now,  that,  after  all.  Gov- 
ernment involves  nothing  down  and  just 
a  little  paid  along  the  way  if  we  want 
to,  and  if  we  cannot  make  the  pajinent 
then  the  Government  will  finance  the 
deal  anyway.    I  simply  do  not  believe  in 


the  "nothmg  down"  form  of  Govern- 
ment I  believe  that  would  be  harmful 
for  all  of  us 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  sound  prin- 
ciple of  logic  or  commonsense  or  any- 
thing else  to  support  such  an  idea. 
There  should  be  at  least  some  kind  of 
a  requirement  for  some  kmd  of  a  pav- 
ment  on  the  part  of  all  who  go  to  the 
ballot  box.  I  know  that  is  the  wav  it 
works  in  my  Slate.  The  payment  of  "the 
poll  tax  has  proved  to  be  a  very  reason- 
able regulation  of  the  exercise  of  the 
high  privilege  of  voting,  and  it  is  such 
a  small  amount  that  it  is  certainly  easily 
within  the  reach  of  everyone  to  pay. 
But  if  any  person  should  be  crippled  or 
should  be  otherwise  incapacitated,  such 
person  can  get  a  certificate  of  exemp- 
tion. The  tax  is  only  $2  a  year  per  per- 
son, and  it  applies  to  all  alike,  regard- 
less of  sex,  color,  or  any  other  considera- 
tion. There  is  a  provision  that  persons 
above  60  years  of  age  who  presumably 
have  a  smaller  earning  capacity,  are  not 
even  required  to  pay  the  tax.  but  merelv 
have  to  be  certified  that  they  are  exempt. 
Some  say  they  do  not  think  the  poll 
tax  IS  sound  ;n  principle.  I  think  it  is 
It  is  a  very  reasonable,  very  effective 
regulation.  It  requires  that  a  person 
manifesting  an  interest  in  an  election 
shall  pay  a  small  amount  for  the  privi- 
lege of  participating 

I  have  nevtr  seen  an  illustration  of 
an>-  material  or  substantial  abuse  with 
reference  to  the  poll  lax  law  Stories  are 
told  about  some  ward  politician  showing 
up  with  a  pocket  full  of  poll  tax  receipts 
at  the  last  minute,  and  getting  persons 
whom  he  controls  qualified  to  vote.  Mr. 
President,  I  could  not  .say  that  such 
things  do  not  happen  sometimes,  some- 
where, but  I  certainly  know  they  do  not 
happen  in  my  State,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  happen  on  any  extensive  scale 
anywhere.  The  laws  require  that  the 
tax  must  be  paid  in  advance,  and  no  one 
can  show  up  at  the  last  minute  and  pay 
the  poll  tax  for  others  so  as  to  control 
their  votes.  That  simply  does  not 
happen. 

Another  feature  of  the  tax  in  my  State 
is  that  a  citizen  has  to  pay  only  one 
year's  arrears,  if  he  falls  behind  in  his 
payments.  He  has  to  pay  only  one 
years  arrears  of  the  tax  in  order  to  be 
qualified  to  vote.  There  is  none  of  the 
stacking  up  of  delinquencies  or  anything 
of  that  kind. 

We  do  not  have  any  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  collection  of  unpaid  poll 
taxes.  When  the  election  is  already 
past,  the  Government  does  not  try  to 
gouge  the  money  out  of  the  people  any- 
way. That  is  simply  not  done.  The  law 
does  not  permit  it.  That  is  not  the  idea 
of  the  tax,  anyway.  The  idea  is  tied  in 
with  the  privilege  of  casting  a  vote. 

On  top  of  all  that.  Mr.  President,  the 
money  goes  solely  and  exclusively  for 
the  public  education  of  all  children  in 
all  the  public  schools.  As  I  recall,  the 
money  has  to  be  .spent  in  the  county 
where  the  tax  is  imposed  or  where  the 
p>erson  lives.  The  money  has  to  be  spent 
for  schools  in  that  county  So  the  money 
is  tied  down  to  that  degree.    It  caruiot 


be  spent  for  any  other  purpose  except  for 
the  gene:-al  education  of  children. 

It  IS  often  said  that  this  tax  is  some- 
thing wliich  IS  aimed  at  the  colored 
people,  in  an  effort  to  keep  them  from 
voting.  This  provision  is  a  sound. 
Simple  regulation  of  the  privilege  of  vot- 
ing I  sliould  say  that  if  there  were  not 
a  .single  colored  person  in  n^v  entire 
State.  I  believe  there  are  many  indif- 
ferent people  whose  numbers  ought  to 
be  thinm^d  out  before  the  election.  If 
they  are  not  so  coiistituted  as  to  mani- 
fest some  interest  in  the  government, 
and  if  they  are  not  will  to  pay  some 
small  token  of  a  tax.  it  makes  no  dif- 
ferer.ce  who  they  are  or  what  State  they 
are  in.  if  they  do  not  show  an  affirmative 
interest,  with  more  or  less  continuity, 
by  a  .small  token  payment,  as  a  general 
group  they  are  very  rightfully  excluded 
from  appearing  at  the  last  moment  and 
canceling  out  the  ballot  cast  by  a  citizen 
who  does  have  an  interest  and  who  does 
carry  the  burdens  of  government. 

So  as  a  reasonable  regulation  of  this 
privilege,  the  law  has  nothing  whatso- 
ever to  do  with  the  color  line  in  my 
State  There  are  hundreds  of  colored 
people  who  vote  regularly,  not  merely 
in  presidential  elections  or  congressional 
elections,  but  in  State  elections  and  city 
elections.  They  have  met  the  modest 
requirement,  just  as  everyone  else  has. 
On  the  other  hand,  until  we  had  the 
sales  tax  in  my  Slate,  that  was  all  the 
tax  many  people  paid.  The  small 
amount  of  poll  tax  was  the  only  tax  they 
paid.  We  now  have  a  sales  tax.  One  of 
its  virtues  is  that  it  applies  across  the 
board,  and  everyone,  according  to  his 
standard  of  living,  pays  something. 
However,  the  tax  is  still  not  so  hea\T  as 
to  be  burdensome  even  on  tho.se  with 
the  most  modest  income. 

Many  sound  legal  principles  apply  to 
the  question  which  we  are  discussing, 
and  which  we  would  glibly  sweep  aside 
by  a  proix)sed  constitutional  amendment. 
A  great  many  of  such  principles  go  back 
to  the  fundamental  proix)sition  that  the 
privilege  of  voting  is  derived  from  the 
State  and  not  from  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. That  is  a  judicial  determina- 
tion. reit.erated  many  times  by  every 
court  in  our  land:  and  we  find  it  ex- 
pressed by  those  who  drafted  the  Con- 
stitution as  well  as  those  who  have  lived 
under  it  .since  that  time. 

I  now  wish  to  discuss  the  question 
in  a  more  formal  way.  leading  up  grad- 
ually to  some  of  the  principles  to  which  I 
have  referred,  as  they  are  reflected  m  the 
adjudic.uions  of  our  courts,  and  in  the 
documents  connected  with  the  writing 
of  the  Constitution. 

It  has  been  stated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  the  proposed  amendment 
would  affect  only  five  States:  namely, 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Texas, 
and  Virginia;  .also  that  the  proposed 
amendment  would  remove  any  other  eco- 
nomic di.'iquaiification  for  voting,  other 
than  the  poll  tax.  which  is  at  present 
on  the  books  of  the  States  of  Florida, 
Maine.  Massachusetts.  New  Hampshire, 
Rh.ode  Island,  Vermont,  and  South 
Carolina. 
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Thia  is  an  unusual  situatl<xi.  The 
proposed  amendment  provides  that  it 
Shan  be  submitted  to  the  State  Icsrisla- 
tures,  to  be  adopted  at  any  time  within 
a  period  of  7  years;  and  if  it  is  not  rati- 
fied within  a  period  of  7  years,  it  will 
fall.  That  would  leave  a  situation 
whereby,  after  1  year,  2  years.  3  or  4 
or  5  years,  or  even  almost  7  years,  the  last 
State  required  to  act  could  act  favor- 
ably, and  the  people  of  all  the  States 
I  have  mentioned  would  suddenly  wake 
up  In  the  morning  to  find  out  that  all 
their  election  laws  with  reference  to 
property  qualifications  or  poll  tax  qual- 
ifications of  any  kind  had  been  s'.<.ept 
aside.  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  for  example,  misht  cast  a 
vote  at  10  o'clock  some  night  which 
would  repeal  all  laws  I  have  mentioned 
in  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Texas,  Mis- 
sissippi, or  any  other  State.  They 
would  be  repealed  automatically.  Such 
action  would  require  the  automatic  re- 
peal of  laws  which  are  intertwined  with 
the  election  laws.  It  would  reqmre  the 
calling  of  a  legislative  session  in  those 
States,  no  doubt,  to  rewrite  and  clarify 
the  law,  as  a  practical  matter,  before 
an  election  could  be  held.  I  do  not  know 
of  anything  which  would  cause  more  un- 
certainty and  more  confusion  in  tlie 
minds  of  the  people  than  to  open  up 
a  situation  hke  that,  and  scramble  the 
election  laws,  including  the  con.stitu- 
tions  of  many  of  the  States.  I  think  it 
would  show  disrespect  to  the  States  In 
addition,  it  would  impose  a  tremendous 
burden.  The  situation  could  be  mt-t 
only  by  a  session  of  the  legisl^.ture;  and 
in  some  cases  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment would  be  required,  involving  the 
lapse  of  the  reciuired  time,  whatever  it 
may  be,  for  the  ratification  of  the 
amendment. 

That  situation  would  apply  not  only 
to  Federal  elections,  but  to  CiCy  elections. 
county  elections,  and  State  elections.  It 
would  apply  to  elections  V/hich  might  be 
held  in  the  meantime  witti  reference  to 
bond  issues,  the  imposition  of  taxes,  and 
a  great  many  otlier  matters. 

I  am  not  trying  to  find  ■buraboos."  I 
am  trying  to  deal  with  the  practical 
realities  which  any  lawyer  would  cou- 
sider. 

I  cannot  understand  why  thrvse  who 
make  this  proposal  insist  that  this  pro- 
vision be  v.Titten  like  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  without  any  ex- 
ception or  change,  without  crossmg  a 
"t"  or  dotting  an  "i."  It  is  proposed 
that  the  regulation  be  uruform,  and  that 
the  States  be  ailov.ed  to  sink  or  swim. 
and  left  to  find  their  way  as  best  they 
can  through  th.s  darkness. 

This  proposal  would  affect  many  laws 
which  are  intertwined.  Perhaps  the 
provisions  which  would  be  stricken  down 
would  affect  as  many  as  100  statutory 
sections  of  State  laws  m  a  dozen  or 
more  States,  which  would  have  to  be 
rewTitten.    There  would  be  no  guideline. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  tnat  could 
happen  which  would  throw  so  much 
confusion  into  the  elections  as  w^ould 
result  from  the  adoption  of  such  an 
amendment.    Ceriainl/  gieat  confusion 


would   follow   until   there   was   vime   to 
clarify  and  rewrite  the  State  laws. 

Mr.  President.  I  respectfully  submit 
that  we  shall  go  far  wrong  if  we  con- 
sider that  the  proposal  affects  only 
those  States  which  have  poll  taxes  or 
economic  sanctions  in  effect.  In  real- 
ity it  affects  50  States,  because  it  seeks 
to  control  the  suffrage  clause  of  the 
Constitution  of   the   United   States. 

A  great  part  of  my  remarks  now  with 
reference  to  the  pending  question  will 
refer  to  the  proposal  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  JAvrrsl, 
wherem  he  will  propose  at  the  proper 
parliament:iry  time,  as  I  understand,  as 
a  substitute  for  the  pending  proposed 
constituti' nal  amondnients,  a  proposed 
statutory  enactment  which  would  in  ef- 
fect repeal  the  poll  tax. 

Certainly  if  any  action  Is  to  be  taken 
on  the  subject  n.atter.  the  only  po.s.^lbIe 
legal  and  constitutional  way  to  do  it  is 
by  propo.  .ng  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

That  point  has  been  debated  a  long 
time  and  with  almost  unanimity  of 
opinion,  and  that  conclusion  is  l~inn  ui 
the  Nation. 

I  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  tlie  fact  in  the  very  begin- 
nuig  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  one  of  the  most  touchy  sub- 
jects to  be  fo'Uid  in  our  form  of  gov- 
eninient.  It  is  a  subject  matter  with 
relation  to  which  the  framers  of  nearly 
all  our  S:a>'  constitutions  and  of  our 
own  NaL.ui.ctl  Constitution  have  pro- 
ceeded witii  great  caution.  When  they 
can:e  to  consider  the  subject,  almost  in- 
variably, instead  of  vesting  the  legisla- 
tive bodit.:3  of  the  Government  with 
power  to  prescribe  and  control  what 
shall  be  the  qualifications  of  electors, 
the  people,  through  their  organic  law. 
have  themselves  prescribed  those  quali- 
fications. 

I  desire  to  make  the  further  point 
that  It  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  States 
rights.  That  question  is  involved,  but 
It  cannot  be  dismissed  as  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  States  rights  as  such.  I  think 
it  affects  the  political  integrity  of  the 
Nation  and  the  preservation  of  consti- 
tutional government. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  we  always 
remember  that  this  is  not  a  political 
campaign  matter  we  are  considering. 
We  are  de.iling  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  Umted  States.  Let  us  remember  al^o 
that  we  are  dealing  with  one  of  the  most 
delicate  subjects  witliin  the  Constitution. 

Not  long  ago  I  stood  in  Independence 
Hall  in  Philadelphia.  I  walked  around 
the  chamber  there,  remcmberintj  that 
was  T^here  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
St.ites  was  written.  I  tried  to  picture  in 
my  mind  where  it  was  that  Benjamin 
Franklin  sat.  I  tried  to  picture  where 
James  M<id:son  sat.  I  the  ujjlit  of  the 
presiding  ofric-,>r,  George  Washington. 
and  I  felt  that  a  political  halo  hovered 
over  that  place.  I  tliought  of  the  great 
document  those  m^n  penned  there,  how. 
while  the  world  scoffed,  they  wrote  that 
instrument,  and  how  it  has  become  the 
object  of  admiration  of  all  the  world,  and 
how  we  have  grown.    Tliat  towering  city 


of  millions  was  little  more  than  a  village 
then,  and  I  thought  how  we  have  grown 
into  a  treat  Nation,  the  most  powerful  in 
the  world 

I  thought  of  the  city  of  Wa.shlngton, 
where  meet  the  political  leaders  of  the 
world  My  thouuhts  shifted  back  then 
to  the  scene  of  the  Senate  floor,  and  I 
knew  this  bill  would  most  hkely  be 
brought  up  for  consideration.  I  picked 
out  in  my  mind  the  towering  personal- 
ities In  this  Chamber,  and  compared 
them  in  my  mind  with  the  patriotic  per- 
sonalities who  once  sat  on  the  floor  of 
Independence  Hall.  I  can  say  m  all  sin- 
cerity that  they  compared  favorably  in 
intellect.  In  intelligence,  and  in  atuin- 
ments,  and  they  compart  d  well  in 
patriotism. 

We  come  back  asain  and  again  to  the 
proposition  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  provides  that  the  qualifica- 
tions .shall  be  the  same  for  electinu'  mem- 
bers of  State  legislatures  as  for  electing 
Members  of  Congress. 

Mr  President,  that  wa.s  one  of  the 
foundation  stones.  It  was  Anally  agreed 
upon  after  a  major  controversy  on  the 
subject  in  Independence  Hall.  Students 
of  the  Constitution  far  abler  than  I  ha',  e 
said  that  w,i,hout  that  agreement  per- 
haps there  would  nev^r  have  been  any 
basic  agreements  and  no  Constitution,  at 
least  not  at  the  time  Is  wa.*^  accepted. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  can  we  lifhtly,  as 
the  successors  to  those  men  of  political 
position  at  that  date,  come  here  now  and 
sweep  aside  the  basic  principles  which 
were  written  so  clearly  Into  the  basic 
law?  Congress  cannot  possibly  liave  any 
kind  of  power  to  prescribe  what  .^hall  be 
the  qualifications  of  electors  to  elect 
members  of  the  most  numerous  branches 
of  State  legislatures.  If  that  be  true,  how 
can  Congress,  under  any  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  have  power  to  say  that  the 
Constitution  is  all  wrong,  and  that  we 
shall  establish  a  list  of  qualifications  for 
voters  for  Members  of  Congress,  and  that 
State  legislatures  can  do  what  they 
please  under  the  Constitution  with  re- 
spect to  the  qualifications  of  electors  of 
the  lower  branch  of  State  legislatures? 

It  Is  proposed  that  we  shall  not  fol- 
low the  Constitution  with  respect  to  the 
question  of  qualifications.  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  pursue  such  a  course.  That 
Is  why  I  say  it  is  not  a  question  of  ex- 
pediency. It  is  a  matter  of  what  might 
be  proper  under  certain  circumstances. 
It  is  a  matter  of  doing  something  to 
which  the  wise  and  the  just  can  repair, 
as  George  Washington  remarked  during 
the  Constitutional  Convention. 

Certainly  It  means  something  when 
the  Constitution  provides  in  amendment 
10: 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

Certainly  that  provision  has  a  mean- 
ing. With  all  deference  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  J.^VITS],  who  pro- 
poses a  statutory  measure  in  the  nature 
of  an  amendment,  and  to  the  coauthors 
of  his  proposal,  and  to  whoever  might 
have  helped  draft  the  amendment,  I  in- 
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vite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
language  of  the  amendment  itself,  which 
I  think  admits  on  iLs  face  that  it  has 
no  constitutional  base.  I  read  now  the 
language  begiiming  on  line  1,  page  2. 
which  provides: 

That  the  Cong:ps«  finds  that  the  require- 
ment that  ft  poll  v.xx  or  other  tax  be  pnid.  or 
that  any  property  qualification  be  met.  as  a 
prerequl-slte  lor  voting  or  regls'^rinfr  to  vrte 
at  primaries  or  other  election.^  for  President. 
Vice  President,  elector  for  President  or  Vice 
President,  or  for  Senator  or  Member  of  the 
House  of  Represents* tlves  Is  not  and  shall 
not  be  deemed  a  qualification  of  voters  or 
electors  voting  or  reglRt^ermR  to  vote  at  pri- 
maries or  oUier  elect:. n«  f>>r  said  officers'. 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  but 
Is  and  ahall  be  deemed  an  Interference  wltii 
the  manner  of  holding  primaries  and  e!e<- 
tlona  for  said  national  oflQcers.  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  right*  and  pnvUf^ges  of  ciiiyens 
of  the  Unlt«d  States,  a  tax  on  such  rlghi.s 
and  privileges,  ar,d  an  obstruction  of  U;e 
operations  of  the  Federal  Government 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  State, 
mvinldpallty,  or  other  g'>vernmrntal  au- 
thority or  any  sulxiivislon  thereof,  or  for 
any  person,  whether  or  not  artUig  on  t>ehalf 
of  any  State,  niuulcipaiuy.  richer  govcru- 
menlal  authority  or  subdivision  thereof,  to 
levy,  collect,  or  require  the  payment  of  any 
poll  tax  or  other  tax  or  to  ln-.pr>sp  a  property 
qualification  as  a  prerequisite  for  registering 
to  vote  or  voting  In  any  primary  or  other 
election  for  President.  Vice  President  elec- 
tor for  President  or  Vice  President,  or  Sen- 
ator or  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, or  otherwise  to  Interfere  with  or  pre- 
vent any  person  from  registering  to  vote  or 
voting  In  any  such  election  by  reason  of  such 
person's  failure  or  refusal  to  pay  or  asrume 
the  obligation  of  paying  any  poll  tax  or 
other  such  tax  or  meeting  any  property 
qualification. 

That  is  what  I  call  a  legislative  fiat. 
I  raise  the  point  that  Congre.ss  has  no 
power  to  interpret  a  word  in  the  Consti- 
tution. That  is  a  judicial  function.  I 
deplore  what  se^ms  to  me  to  be  the 
too-oft  repeated  inclination,  particularly 
in  the  past  few  years,  to  write  long  pre- 
anibles  or  introductory  chapters  or  fore- 
words, so  to  speak  to  bilb.  the  language 
of  which  is  freouently  very  loose.  Such 
preambles  or  foreword.*;  are  later  u.sed  in 
behalf  of  a  certain  interpret;ition  of  a 
.  bill,  just  as  an  advertisement  for  a  book 
may  be  used  in  order  to  trv  to  promote 
the  sale  of  the  book. 

We  are  moving  a  lone  way  from  the 
simple,  basic  princirle  that  we.  the  con- 
gressional branch  of  the  Government, 
are  given  certain  prescribed  powers  and 
limitations,  and  are  tfild  to  act  within 
that  field  of  activity:  that  they  are  our 
ground  rules,  and  we  must  stav  within 
them. 

We  cannot  come  here  and  .«;av  as  it 
were,  that  the  football  field  .shall  be  110 
yards  long,  whon  the  rules  provide  that 
It  shall  be  100  yards  long,  and  that  the 
field  of  play  shall  be  limited  to  that  dis- 
tance. 

What  team  can  go  on  the  field  and 
say.  "We  are  going  to  make  a  touch- 
down, but  we  are  going  only  90  yards; 
we  will  move  the  goal  line"?  Such  a 
thing  would  be  ridiculous  on  its  face 

I  think  introductions,  forewords,  and 
prefaces  to  bills  are  out  of  place.  They 
beg  the  question;  they  are  out  of  bounds. 
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When  we  use  them,  we  are  off  limits. 
We  have  no  right  and  no  power  to  go 
into  those  fields.  We  sliould  have  tlie 
self-discipline  to  make  ourselves  stay 
within  the  rules. 

I  deplore  the  fact  tliat  individual 
Senators  cannot  give  more  time  and 
more  careful  scrutiny  and  attention  to 
the  bodies  of  the  bills  as  well  as  to  the 
preaniblcs.  That  fact  is  illustrated  by 
wliat  IS  iiappeiung  today  in  the  Senate. 
Many  committees  are  holding  meetings 
of  tiie  highest  importance.  Senators 
cannot  attend  to  more  Uian  one  thing 
at  a  time.  We  take  up  many  m.atters 
and  pass  upon  them  without  .serious 
study  or  scrutiny,  except  tliat  which  is 
given  by  a  few  exix'rts 

So  we  must  take  tlie  words  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  we  find  them  We  must  give 
them  their  ordinary,  commonly  accepted 
meaning,  with  such  additional  meaning 
as  has  been  given  to  th^m  authoritatively 
by  tlie  judicial  branch  of  Uie  Govern- 
ment. 

The  words  in  the-se  measures  are  a 
clever  way  of  trj.ng  to  get  around  arti- 
cle I.  section  2.  of  the  Constitution,  so 
as  to  transfer  the  matter  over  into  arti- 
cle I.  section  4,  of  the  Constitution. 

The  proponents  of  the  measure  are 
trying  to  escape  from  the  point  raised, 
that  the  voters  for  Members  of  Congress 
must  have  the  same  qualifications  as  are 
prescribed  for  the  most  nmnerous  branch 
of  the  Slate  legislature.  They  propose 
to  say  by  legislative  fiat  that  the  poU  tax 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  bC'  a  qualification, 

I  shall  come  later  to  the  historical 
meaning  of  tliat  word.  I  am  raising  the 
point  now  that  the  proix^nenls  of  the 
measure  must  resort  t<j  legislative  fiat 
to  try  to  get  around  a:-tic]e  I.  section  1. 
of  the  Constitution.  That  is  like  say- 
ing that  Congress  shall  have  the  author- 
ity to  provide  that  the  freezing  pyoint  of 
water  shall  be  28"  F,.  instead  of  32°, 
That  would  be  legislative  flat.  The  pro- 
ponents of  the  measure  are  trying,  by 
force  of  language,  to  say  that  the  require- 
ment that  a  poll  tax  be  paid  shall  not  be 
deemed  a  qualification,  "but  is  and  shall 
be  deemed  an  interference  with  the  man- 
ner of  lioldmg  primaries  and  other  elec- 
tions." 

The  word  "manner"  is  used  in  the 
Constitution.  When  a  State  prescribes 
that  certain  qualifications  shall  be  met 
before  one  can  become  a  qualifie-d  voter 
or  elector,  does  that  pertain  only  to  tiie 
m.inner  of  holding  an  election''  Let  me 
make  it  clear  that  once  a  person  becomes 
a  qualified  elector,  he  is  clothed  with  cer- 
tain high  rights  and  prerogatives.  I 
want  him  or  her  to  be  prot-ected  fully 
as  a  qualified  elector.  Once  such  a  per- 
son !ia,s  met  the  requirements,  he  is  en- 
titled to  every  protection.  He  is  entitled 
to  as  much  protection  as  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Federal  Goverrunent  can 
give  liim.  That  is  simply  a  legal  propo- 
sition, based  ui>on  the  Constitution  of 
tlie  United  States.  This  measure  flirts 
with  words  and  admits  on  its  face.  I  be- 
lieve, that  Congress  does  not  have  the 
autliority  to  proceed  on  the  merits,  but 
must  re.sort  to  a  juggling  of  words  or 
a  mesmerization  of  words  in  order  to  get 


some  semblance  of  a  legal  basis  upon 
which  to  stand. 

Let  us  look  into  the  historical  signifi- 
cance of  that  question.  Is  a  land  tax. 
as  It  apphes  to  voUng,  imconstitutional? 
Is  the  payment  of  a  property  tax  of  any 
kind  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting,  contrary 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  Umted  States? 
Or  is  the  requirement  that  a  voter  own 
I)ro]jcrty  of  some  kind  contrary  to  the 
Consiitution  of  the  United  States? 
Were  not  such  requirement*  included  in 
the  word  "qualifications"  when  it  was 
'ised  m  the  Constitution"' 

Let  us  see  what  the  picture  was  when 
the  word  "qualification"  was  written  into 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  m 
article  I,  section  2.  Let  us  see  what 
those  who  framed  our  Constitution  were 
considermg  and  what  was  in  their  legal 
minds  as  the  leading  political  thinkers  of 
that  day. 

I  refer  now  to  section  14  of  volume  716 
of  the  Senate  committee  hearings  of 
1943,  which  can  be  found  in  the  Senate 
Library-.  With  the  indulgence  of  the 
Senate.  I  shall  consider  the  requirements 
of  the  various  States  which  were  repre- 
sented at  the  Constitutional  Convention. 

The  State  of  New  Hampshire,  by  its 
cori:stitution  of  1784,  required  that  before 
its  citizens  could  become  qualified  elec- 
tors, they  must  pay  a  poll  tax.  That 
fact  is  bound  to  have  been  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  framers  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  when  they  wrote  this 
clause. 

At  that  time  Vermont  required  that 
before  one  could  vote,  he  must  be  a  free- 
holder, which  word,  as  everyone  knows, 
means  that  he  must  o«ti  land. 

At  that  time  Massachusetts,  according 
to  Its  constitution,  required  that  before 
one  could  vote — and  let  us  remember 
that  these  provisions  were  written  into 
the  organic  law  of  Massachusetts — he 
must  have  a  freehold  of  an  annual  in- 
come of  3  pounds  or  an  estate  of  60 
pounds. 

The  constitution  of  1787  of  New  York 
provided  that  one  must  have  a  freehold 
of  20  pounds  or  be  paying  rent  of  40 
shillings  or  have  a  freehold  of  100 
pounds,  in  order  to  qualify  to  vote  for 
State  senator,  or  he  must  be  a  taxpayer 
or  a  free  man  of  Albanv  or  of  New  York 
City. 

All  that  was  a  part  of  the  material 
which  was  before  the  members  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  They  had 
before  them  the  words  of  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  States  I  have  named,  and  m 
this  ca.se,  in  particular,  the  requirements 
regarding  what  must  be  done  m  order  to 
qualify  as  a  voter. 

New  Jersey  required  an  estate  of  50 
pounds. 

Pennsylvania  required  that  in  order  to 
vote,  a  man  must  be  a  taxpayer. 

Delaware  provided  that  in  order  to 
qualify,  one  must  pay  the  State  and  the 
county  some  tax.  I  still  believe  that  re- 
quirement is  as  sound  as  a  dollar,  in  its 
comm.on  sense  and  in  its  logic;  and  the 
further  we  get  away  from  some  require- 
ment of  that  kind,  the  further  we  stray 
from  common  sense  and  the  more  certain 
we  are  to  steer  a  downward  course. 
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At  that  time  Maryland  required  that 
a  person  have  a  freehold  of  50  acres  of 
property  or  30  p>ounds  in  money,  before 
he  could  vote. 

I  found  a  memorandum  relating  to 
the  situation  in  Virginia  at  that  time. 
The  Virginia  constitution  did  not  re- 
quire anything  on  this  subject;  but  Vir- 
ginia statutory  law  required  that  in 
order  to  qualify  as  an  elector,  a  voter, 
a  person  must  be  a  free  man,  having  500 
acres  of  land  unsettled  or  25  acres  of 
settled  land. 

The  constitution  of  North  Carolina  re- 
quired a  freehold  of  50  acres  m  a 
county  for  6  months  before  the  elec- 
tion, and  also  required  that  in  order  to 
qualify  as  a  voter,  one  must  have  paid 
public  taxes.  That  is  in  accordance 
with  the  basic  principle  that  freedom  is 
a  two-way  street;  that  if  privileges  are 
to  be  had,  then  some  kind  of  contribu- 
tion or  support  or  effort  on  our  part  i-s 
necessary.  In  such  case  in  North  Caro- 
lina, then  the  citizen  misht  vole  for 
members  of  the  State  legislature 

In  South  Carolina,  in  1778.  the  re- 
quirement was  a  freehold  of  50  acres,  as 
the  qualification  for  an  elector. 

In  CJeorgia  the  requirement  wa^ 
property  of  10  pounds  or  that  one  be 
in  a  mechanical  trade  or  be  a  ta.xpayer. 
In  other  words,  it  was  nece.ssary  lo  do 
something  affirmative. 

The  other  original  States,  which  did 
not  have  constitutional  requirement.s  on 
this  subject,  had  various  statutory 
requirements  regarding  it.  and  all  of 
them  were  along  the  line  of  requiring 
that  one  be  a  freeholder  or  have  paid  a 
tax  on  some  kind  of  property. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  that 
historic  background,  in  order  to  show 
what  necessarily  was  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  framed  the  Constitution  and 
wrote  into  the  basic  law,  in  plain,  ele- 
mentary language,  that  one  must  be 
qualified  to  vote  for  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  legislature  of  the  State. 
before  he  could  vote  for  Members  of 
the  Congress.  But  once  having  met  that 
qualification,  then  of  necessity,  by  both 
State  law  and  Federal  law.  such  a  per- 
son would  be  eligible  to  vote  m  the  con- 
gressional elections. 

Mr,  President.  I  repeat  that  we  can- 
not by  mere  declaration.s  or  pio'os  state- 
ments of  intent  and  purpose  or  by  m.eans 
of  introductory  remarks  to  a  bill  show- 
that  the  drafters  of  the  Constitution  did 
not  know  what  they  meant,  or  that  th.ey 
meant  something  else. 

I  would  not  agree  any  more  readily  on 
any  subject  other  than  on  the  subject 
that  the  people  of  tiie  various  States, 
through  their  resoective  legislators  wiio 
know  their  problems,  are  best  qualified 
and  best  prepared  to  pass  on  these  ele- 
mentary subjects:  and  certainly  I  would 
be  going  a  long  way  if  I  were  to  try  Uj 
tell  the  people  of  Maine  that  I  know 
more  than  they  do  about  their  own 
problems.  The  same  may  be  said  in  re- 
gard to  any  other  State. 

Mr.  President,  inasmuch  as  this  ques- 
tion was  one  of  the  most  delicate  and 
one  of  the  most  controverted  to  come 
before  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
and  inasmuch  as  those  men  of  intelli- 


gence, information,  and  learning  were 
passing  in  a  most  serious  vein  on  the 
vital  question  of  who  should  be  quali- 
fied electors  to  vote  for  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  when  they 
finally  settled  on  the  words  "and  the 
electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
legislature." 

Cannot  we  be  sure  in  our  minds  that 
they  knew  what  they  were  doing  and 
what  they  were  writing?  Of  course, 
they  knew.  They  wei-e  not  trying  to 
write  a  new  language  or  to  give  an  imag- 
inaiT  meaning  to  the  word  "qualifica- 
tion ■' 

Later.  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that  the 
word  "qualification"  runs  all  through  the 
law. 

I  repeat  that  those  men  were  not  try- 
ing to  write  a  new  lansua^e.  They  were 
trymg  to  create  a  new  goveiTimeat. 
They  were  pre.scribing  one  of  the  most 
serious  te.'^t.s  which  was  to  be  laid  down, 
namely,  the  test  as  to  who  should  be  the 
ones  to  be  qualified  to  choose  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
W(»  know  they  used  that  word  advi.sedly 
and  with  all  this  mass  of  mformation 
belore  them,  and  we  know  they  used 
that  word  in  a  very  practical  meaning 
and  in  a  legal  meaning.  The  law  was 
full  of  it 

Many  years  later,  and  merely  because 
of  .some  sort  of  theory  or  because  we  do 
not  believe  the  pavTnent  of  a  poll  tax 
should  be  required,  can  we  in  good  con- 
science say  that  they  did  not  believe 
that  the  pa>-ment  of  taxes — whether  a 
po.l  tax  or  any  other  tax — was  intended 
to  be  included  within  the  meaning  of 
thi'  word    qualification." 

.\s  I  see  it,  that  is  the  only  point  of 
ars'oment  the  proponerits  of  thi.s  m^'H.s- 
ure  could  have.  However,  the  door  is 
positively  closed  in  their  faces  by  the 
history  of  that  matter  and  by  its  sub- 
seciuent  development. 

Mr.  President,  to  continue  to  discuss 
what  was  in  the  mmds  of  the  f  ramers  of 
the  Constitution  when  they  used  the 
word  "qualification."  I  now  read,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Senate,  the  words  of  the 
New  York  statute. 

It  provides: 

Every  male  Inhabitant  of  full  age  who 
shall  have  personally  resided  within  one  of 
the  counties  of  the  State  for  6  months  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  day  of  election 
•  •  •  If  during  the  time  aforesaid  he  shaJl 
have  been  a  freeholder,  possessing  a  freehold 
u:>  the  value  of  20  pounds  within  the  covmty, 
or  have  rented  a  tenement  therein  of  yearly 
value  of  40  shillings,  and  been  rated  and 
actually  paid  taxes  to  the  State 

Paying  taxes,  rated  for  taxes,  owning 
a  freehold.  The  bo<^^)ks  are  simply  full 
of  requirements  of  that  kind,  which  were 
stanng  these  men  in  the  face  when  they 
solemnly  declared; 

Whatever  qualifications  the  State  pre- 
scnoes  for  voting  In  the  most  nvimeroua 
branch  of  Ite  legislature,  thoee  shall  be  the 
qua-iflcations  provided  for  voting  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

I  should  like  to  quote  at  length  the 
actual  statute  in  effect  at  that  time  in 


the  State  of  Rhode  Lsland,   which   pro- 
vided . 

Every  male  citizen  •  •  •  of  the  age  of  21 
years,  who  has  had  his  residence  and  home 
In  this  State  for  1  year,  and  In  the  town  or 
city  In  which  he  may  claim  a  right  t<j  vote. 
6  months  next  preceding  •  •  •  and  who  Is 
really  and  truly  possessed  in  his  own  right  of 
real  estate  In  such  town  or  city  In  the  value 
of  8134  over  and  above  all  encumbrances,  or 
which  shall  rent  for  $7  per  annum  over  and 
above  any  rent  reserved  or  the  Interest  of 
any  encumbrances  therein  being  an  estate  In 
fee  simple,  fee  tall,  for  the  life  of  any  per- 
son, or  an  estate  In  reversion,  or  remainder, 
which  qualifies  no  other  person  to  vote. 

Notice  the  word  "qualifies."  They  are 
talkmg  about  qualifying,  and  they  said 
a  person  could  not  use  an  estate,  if  the 
same  estate  were  used  to  qualify  someone 
else  to  vote. 

By  the  same  token,  the  Congress  can- 
not do  that,  because  it  does  not  have  the 
authority  to  depart  from  the  standards 
set  up  by  the  State  for  their  own  legi.sla- 
ture.  I  agree  there  is  a  Federal  rit;ht. 
Surely,  it  is  a  Federal  right,  and  it  is  by 
force  of  the  Federal  Constitution  I  do 
not  argue  that  the  States  as  such  have 
the  right  to  fix  the  qualifications  of  elec- 
tors for  the  US.  Congress.  The  States 
do  not  have  that  right.  They  have  the 
right  to  say  who  shall  be  qualified  in 
their  resF>octive  States  to  vote  for  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  legislature. 
Then,  when  they  have  said  that,  the 
gavel  has  fallen,  all  time  for  debate  has 
expired.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  then,  in  these  solemn  words,  comes 
along  and  says  the  Federal  Government, 
the  Congress,  "shall  adopt  in  each  State  ' 
the  qualifications  and  the  requisites  as 
prescribed  in  such  State  for  voting  for 
members  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  legislature.  When  those  electors 
vote  for  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, they  are  exercising  a  Fed- 
eral right,  they  are  voting  in  a  Federal 
election.  I  submit  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  meant  exactly  what  they 
said,  and  said  exactly  what  they  meant. 

Going  back  a  little  further,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, into  the  historical  background.  I 
desire  to  call  attention  to  the  testimony 
of  a  few  of  those  political  writers  of  that 
day. 

I  should  like  to  call  as  the  first  wit- 
ness, George  Mason,  of  Virginia,  and  ask 
htm  very  brief  questions  on  this  point  I 
want  to  ask  him  if  he  is  the  George 
Mason  who  wrote  the  Bill  of  Rights.  His 
answer  is,  "I  am."  I  ask,  "Now,  Mr. 
Mason,  what  do  you  say  about  the  Con- 
gress regulating  or  altering  the  qualifi- 
cations of  electors?"  In  reply,  reading 
from  Madison's  reports  of  tl^e  Conven- 
tion, at  page  386,  George  Mason  says: 

A  power  to  alter  the  qualification  would 
be  a  dangerous  power  In  the  hands  of  the 
Legislature. 

Since  the  context  shows  that  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion  was  the  National 
Government,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
"Legislature"  the  reference,  of  course,  is 
to  the  Congress.  He  says  it  would  be  "a 
dangerous  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
Legislature." 

I  next  present  as  a  wltne.ss  James 
Madison,  called  the  Father  of  the  Con- 
stitution.    I  do  not  kiaow  that  he  alto- 
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gether  deserves  the  title,  but,  at  any  rate, 
he  was  present  and  knew  what  was  said 
and  what  occurred.  Taking  now  James 
Madison's  statement  from  The  Fed- 
eralist, article  57,  he  raises  this  point: 

Who  are  to  be  the  electfirs  of  these  Federal 
representatives?  Not  the  rich  mure  than  the 
poor;  not  tlie  learned  more  than  the  igno- 
rant; not  the  haughty  heirs  of  distinguished 
name  more  than  the  h-.imbte  S(,;.a  n;  ob- 
scurity and  unpropltlou.s  fortune:  the  elec- 
tors are  to  be  the  great  body  of  the  people 
of  the  United  bi.ites 

They  are  to  be  the  same  to  exercise  the 
right  In  every  biate  uf  electing  me  corre- 
sponding braiicii  of  the  legislature  of  the 
State. 

Mr.  President,  continuing;  in  the  course 
of  bringing  in  witnesses  on  the  question 
of  what  the  nord  "qualification."-"  meant 
as  used  and  the  power  of  the  Conrress 
to  go  into  th?  question.  I  now  call  forth 
one  of  the  t "uly  great  men  who  graced 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  almost  30  years,  as  I  recall,  the  great 
Justice  Story.  He  was  ovciihadcjwed.  in 
a  way.  during  many  of  thase  years  by  the 
Illustrious  Jchn  Marsliall.  But.  in  my 
humble  opin.on.  no  man  ever  made  a 
greater  cont;-ibution,  so  far  as  .sound- 
ness is  concerned,  to  American  co::i^i;- 
tutional  law  than  did  Ju^uce  Siory.  I 
have  here  a  quotation  from  ium  whiie 
he  was  discussing  section  4  of  article  I 
of  the  Constitution,  wliich  refers  to  the 
times,  place.*,  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives.   He  sail  this: 

There  is  no  i»reten»e  to  say  that  the  p<^wer 
In  the  National  Government  can  be  used  so 
as  to  exclude  any  State  from  Its  share  of  the 
representation   In   Congress. 

Of  course,  those  words  were  used  prior 
to  the  amendments  following  the  War 
Between  the  States.  Here  is  the  sen- 
tence in  which  I  am  particularly  in- 
terasted: 

Hot  can  It  l>e  said  with  correctness  that 
Congress  can  la  any  way  aU«r  the  right  or 
qualification  or  voters. 

Of  course,  tnose  words  were  all  written 
after  the  Constitution  was  written,  with 
the  exception  of  the  amendments  follow- 
ing the  War  Between  the  States. 

That  brings  to  my  mind  this  question: 

Suppose  sone  State  requires  electors 
to  have  qual  heat  ions  of  vai  mus  kinds 
which  the  Congress  may  think  should 
not  be  require  d  because  of  being  too  lib- 
eral or  too  extreme.  Congress  could  not 
change  the  rule.  That  is  what  Justice 
Story  said,  and  that  is  what  liie  Consti- 
tution says. 

I  wish  to  proceed  now  to  an  actual 
case  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Si8t*s.  Ex  pate  Yarbrouph,  decided  in 
1384,  reported  in  110  U  S  Supreme  Court 
Reports,  page  351.  I  unite  the  attention 
of  the  Senat<^  to  a  reading  of  this  case, 
and  the  other  c  ases  I  shall  cite. 

Under  section  4  of  article  I  of  th? 
Constitution  the  Contres-s  had  pa.sscd 
a  law  with  ref  ^rence  to  the  regulation  of 
elections,  and  :he  petitioners  in  this  case 
were  convicted  for  intimidating  a  voter 
in  a  congress  onal  election.  The  con- 
viction Wiis  urder  a  Federal  law  against 
interference  aid  intimidation  The  law 
was  upheld  by  the  Court  as  bein^'  valid 
under  section  4  of  article  I  of  the  Con- 


stitution, and  tiie  Court  used  the  lan- 
guage 1  shall  read  from  page  663; 

If  this  were  conceded,  the  Importance  to 
the  general  govemmeni  of  having  the  ac- 
tual election— the  voting  fur  those  mem- 
bers—free from  force  and  fraud  is  not  dl- 
mlni.shed  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
qualification  of  the  voter  Is  determined  by 
the  law  of   the  State  where  he  votes. 

Tl:iat  statement  is  merely  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  la -A  No  one  disputed  it. 
That  is  what  the  Court  took  to  be  the 
law.    That  was  the  plain  understanding. 

Tills  is  the  main  portion  of  the  ca.-e 
I  wish  to  quote: 

The  State«  In  prescribing  the  qualifica- 
tions of  voters  for  the  most  uumer  jus 
branch  of  their  own  legislatures,  do  not  do 
this  with  reference  to  the  election  f^r  Mcra- 
hcrs  of  Conpress.  Nor  can  they  prescribe 
the  qualification  for  voters  for  those  eo 
nomine.  They  define  uho  are  to  rote  for 
the  ;x>pular  branch  of  their  <  wn  lecislature, 
;uid  the  Constitution  of  the  Ui.:ted  btates — 

This  is  the  Supreme  Court  speaking — 

and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
Fays  the  same  persons  shal!  rote  for  Meni- 
l-x-rs  of  Contrrese  In  that  State.  It  adopts 
the  qualification  thu5  furnLshed  as  the 
qualification  of  Its  own  electors  for  Members 
of  Congress. 

That  is  where  the  word  "same"  to 
which  I  referred  comes  in.     It  was  in 

this  Supreme  Court  decision,  rather 
than  in  the  Con.^tltution  it.stlf  But  the 
meanme  is  lotically  inescapable  that  it 
is  the  same  qualification,  and  the  Court 
in  this  ra.se  upheld  the  Federal  power; 
the  decisiori  was  not  adverse  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  in  upholding  the 
Federal  power,  the  Court  still  laid  down 
the  qualification  .iu.":t  as  clearly  as  before. 
I  .'^hall  read  the  last  sentence  apain: 

T>.,,y  (joflne  who  are  to  vote  for  the  popu- 
lar branch  d  their  own  leeislature  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  says  the 
same  pers.  :.6  shall  vote  for  Members  of 
C.ii.rre&t-  in  tlmt  ^tate.  It  adopt?  the  quali- 
fication of  it£  own  electors  for  Members  of 
Congress. 

It  will  be  noticed  further  how  the 
Court  uses  ever  and  over  again  the  word 
"qualificatioiis."  All  the  way  through 
the  law.  in  the  constitutions  of  the 
States,  in  the  Con-'^tit ution  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions, the  word  qualifications"  is 
used. 

I  have  another  ca.se  I  wish  to  cite.  I 
am  Nkippin.i,'  over  eld  ciiscs-  in  order  to 
get  down  to  the  more  modern  ones. 

The  next  case  was  decided  in  1937  It 
was  the  ca.se  C'f  Breedlove  apamst  Sut- 
tles.  found  in  Three  Hundred  and  Sec- 
ond U.S.  Report.';,  pape  277.  The  facts 
were  that  a  Georria  law  imposed  a 
poll  tax  on  all  inhabitants  between 
the  ages  of  21  and  60.  excepting 
the  blind  and  females  who  do  not  reg- 
ister and  vote.  The  State  constitution 
provided  that  one  could  not  register  and 
vote  unless  he  had  paid  the  poll  tax  re- 
quired. The  petitioner  sought  to  require 
the  registrar  of  elections  to  permit  reg- 
istration for  voting  in  the  State  and 
Pe<ieral  election.":  without  the  petitioner 
having  paid  the  tax. 

Now  let  us  understand  the  facts.  The 
petitioner  sought  to  have  the  registrar 
of  elections  regist.er  him  to  vote  in  both 
Federal  and  State  elections  without  hav- 


ing first  paid  the  Lax.  That  case  went 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  decided  m  1937.  The 
late  Justice  Butler  rendered  the  opinion 
in  that  case.  It  was  a  unanimous  opin- 
ion. Getting  down  to  the  gist  of  his 
actual  hoidirigs.  he  had  tiiis  to  say. 
.■^prak.ng  for  the  Court: 

To  make  paj-nient  of  poll  taxes  a  pre.-eq- 
uislte  of  voiuig  Is  not  u^  deny  any  privilege 
or  immunity  protected  bv  the  14th  amend- 
nieijt. 

We  are  coming  now  to  the  question  of 
the  14th  amendment  It  has  been 
claimed  by  ^ome  that  the  adoption  of  the 
14th  amendment  changed  the  picture. 

P.-:v;>fe  of  vovu'.g  is  not  derived  from  the 
Ui.ited  St^u-s.  but  is  conferred  l:y  the  State 
ar.d,  save  as  restrained  by  the  i5Lh  and  19ih 
anitndments  and  other  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  the  State  may  condi- 
tion suffrage  as  It  deems  appropriate. 

Now  let  us  get  down  to  specific  words. 
What  I  have  heretofore  read  are  rather 
broad  statements.  We  now  get  down  to 
.'specific  words.  Mr,  Justice  Butler  said 
for  the  Court: 

Tlie  payment  of  a  poll  tax  tut  a  prereq- 
uisite to  voting  is  a  familiar  and  rewonable 
regulation  long  in  force  In  many  States. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  specific  hold- 
ing. Til  at  IS  tiie  language  of  and  the 
specific  holding  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  a  dx- 
tum.  It  IS  not  an  argument.  It  is  a  di- 
rect and  positive  holding  of  the  Highest 
Court  of  the  Nation.  It  was  the  law  then 
It  IS  the  law  now. 

Neither  this  Congress  nor  any  other 
Con.L-ress  has  any  semblance  of  author- 
ity, by  the  clever  use  of  words  and 
phrases  and  clauses,  to  chan.t'e  the 
meamng  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  or  tlie  interpretations  of 
the  courts  and  of  everyone  else  who  has 
passed  ui.x)n  tiiese  matters. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  there  arc  more  modem 
cases.  I  do  not  desire  to  detain  the  Sen- 
ate, but  I  siiould  like  to  refer  to  one  more 
case  decided  more  recently  than  the  one 
f:om  which  I  have  read,  if  I  may  be  in- 
dulged a  moment. 

Mr  President,  this  is  the  case  of 
Saunders  against  Wiikins,  102  Federal 
2d  235.  p.  237. 

TiiLS  decision  was  written  by  the  late 
Justice  Dobie.  a  member  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Federal  courts. 
Judge  Dobie  had  one  of  the  finest  minds 
I  have  ever  come  m  contact  with  any- 
time, anywhere.  He  had  one  of  the 
strongest,  most  powerful  minds,  and 
could  imi^ress  his  thoughts  upon  other 
I)eo;)le  I  believe  more  effectively  than 
any  other  person  I  have  ever  known.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  study  law  under  him 
for  3  years,  when  I  was  taking  my  law 
course.  I  ovvP  him  and  his  methods  in 
the  field  of  legal  learning  more  than  I 
could  ever  pay.  and  I  am  only  one  of 
tliousaiids  this  truly  great  man  taught. 
He  stated; 

7'hp  decif-lons  pe!:cr.'ji!y  h  ud  that  a  State 
ti.;i.iuie  winch  imposes  a  reasonable  poll  tax 
as  a  conditiL'ii  of  the  right  to  vote  does  not 
••■•ibridge  the  prUileges  or  immunities  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  which  are  pro- 
tected by  the  14th  amendment.  The  privi- 
lege of  voting  Is  den\ed  from  the  State  aud 
not  from  the  National  Government. 
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That  great  man's  fine  words,  boiled 
down  into  one  short  sentence,  are  the 
key  to  the  whole  concept  of  our  e;reat 
privileges.  I  repeat  his  sentence  of  his 
decision: 

The  privilege  of  voting  Is  dprlved  from 
the  State  and  not  from  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  quote  further: 

The  qualiflcatlon  of  voters  m  an  elect:  >n 
for  Members  of  Congress  is  se'  ')Ut  ;r;  u-tide 
I.  section  2,  clause  1  of  thp  Feder  u  C  i:..^f.- 
tution  which  provides  that  the  e;erv>r<  m 
each  State  shall  have  the  qualil^.cat;  .ris 
requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislature.  The  Su- 
preme Court  In  Breedlor-?  v  Suttles,  302 
U.S.  277.  283,  58  S.  Ct  205.  82  L.  Ed.  252. 
held  that  a  poll  ta.x  prescribed  by  the  con- 
Btltutlon  and  s':atu-es  ^f  the  State  of 
Georgia  did  not  offend  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  ca.ses, 
some  of  which  are  more  modern,  .sup- 
ported by  great  legal  authorities  and 
thinkers  who  endorse  the  conclusion 
which  is  incontrovertible,  as  I  have  out- 
lined it  in  a  humble  '.va-.  m  these  few 
remarks. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  au-hoi-i- 
ties  I  have  cited,  a^  well  as  others  wh;ch 
could  be  cited — and  I  have  many  more 
here — are  conclusive  on  the  proposition 
that  the  Congress  has  no  power,  and  I 
do  not  believe  has  any  inclination,  to 
try  to  substitute  a  statutory  enactment 
for  the  basic  fundam^ental  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  which  have  been  so 
long  in  the  law  and  .so  often  reiterated 
by  various  Congresses,  by  writers,  by  the 
courts,  and  by  practically  everyone  else. 

I  have  one  final  word.  Mr  President, 
as  to  the  constitutional  amendment. 
This  may  be  an  election  year  A  person 
may  honestly  think  that  a  poll  ta.x  or 
any  kind  of  tax  ought  not  to  be  required 
Everyone,  of  cour.se,  is  entitled  to  his 
opinion.  But,  Mr.  President,  if  we  are 
to  continue  to  have  States  there  must 
be  certain  things  in  which  the  States 
are  to  have  a  part.  The  States  mast 
have  a  field  of  activity. 

The  Federal  Government  is  fast 
usurping  the  activities,  powers,  and 
prerogatives  of  the  State  governments. 
As  I  said  yesterday,  a  line  lady  m  the 
District  of  Columbia,  who  wa.s  raised  in 
one  of  the  States,  said  to  me,  in  all 
seriousness  not  too  lonu'  a^'o,  'Why  con- 
tinue to  have  States,  anyway?"  My  rp- 
ply  to  her  was  that  if  we  continue  to 
whittle  away  their  responsibilities,  their 
powers,  and  their  field  of  activities,  their 
revenue,  and  everything  else,  we  sliail 
not  have  States  very   long. 

I  submit  that  in  this  Chamber,  where 
every  Senator  representing  a  State  is 
chosen  by  the  people  of  the  Stare  at 
large,  we  should  be  the  last  ones  to 
surrender  any  of  the  powers  of  the 
States.  This  should  be  the  first  place 
where  such  powers  are  championed. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  and  as  I  repeat 
now,  if  there  were  funds  available,  as 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  i  Mr  Hili.1 
very  forcefully  suggested  to  mf,  and  if 
time  were  available,  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  could  be  used  as 
a  vehicle  to  carry  a  message  to  the 
legislatures   of    the    50    States,   pointing 


out  how,  over  the  years,  the  powers  of 
the  State  governments  have  been 
whittled  away,  reduced  here,  and 
chipped  off  there  We  are  now  getting 
down  to  the  very  fundamentals  of  elec- 
tors in  the  States,  carving  away  the 
powers  of  the  States,  a  bit  here  and  a 
bit  there.  We  couid  make  the  State 
legi.slatures  vividly  .see  the  entire  picture 
as  it  has  developed,  and  let  the  people 
realize  just  what  is  happening,  and  how 
the  powers  of  the  States  are  disappear- 
ing 

There  may  not  be  any  great  interest 
in  this  subject  at  the  present  time. 
However,  I  believe  that  the  turn  of 
events  in  this  counti-y  will  cause  the 
American  people  more  fully  to  realize 
what  is  happening  in  connection  with 
the  encroachments  of  a  powerful  Crov- 
ernraent.  and  the  transfer  of  power  and 
responsibihty  to  Washington,  I  am  not 
afraid  of  the  Federal  Government. 
However,  in  the  years  ahead,  the  p>eople 
will  realize  the  trends  and  consequences. 
I  believe  that  then  they  will  rise  up  in 
disappointment,  and  partly  in  WTath, 
and  that  those  of  us  who  are  responsi- 
ble tor  these  trends  and  for  continually 
running  downhill  will  not  be  heroes  in 
their  sight.  Adjustments  will  come  in 
the  decades  ahead.  They  may  be  ex- 
ceedingly severe  when  they  do  come. 

I  believe  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  an  abiding  faith  in  their 
ability  to  govern  themselves,  and  that 
they  do  not  want  the  pKJwer  and  resFK)n- 
sibility  of  local  citizenship  and  State 
citizenship,  or  State  powers  and  prerog- 
atives, whittled  away  and  transferred 
from  them.  There  will  be  a  new  era, 
and  there  wiU  be  new  thinking. 

I  do  not  suppKDse  there  is  anyone  who 
has  the  time  or  the  money,  even  if  he 
had  the  talent,  to  go  galloping  around  to 
the  50  State  legislatures,  but  this 
amendment  could  be  a  suitable  vehicle, 
and  now  would  be  a  fine  time  to  outline 
the  '-ntire  picture,  so  that  the  people  and 
the  legislatures  of  the  various  States 
could  have  before  them  an  understand- 
ing of  exactly  what  they  would  be  voting 
away  if  they  should  accept  the  proposed 
amendment. 

I  do  not  wish  to  close  without  ix)int- 
ing  out  again,  with  all  deference  to  other 
Senators,  that  I  think  it  is  absurd  for  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  to  attempt 
to  tie  these  two  proposals  together — one 
giving  the  Governors  of  the  States  the 
power  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  event  of  an 
atomic  bomb  or  nuclear  weapon  attack 
on  the  city  of  Washington,  and  the  other 
dealing  with  the  old  question  of  prescrib- 
ing the  qualifications  of  voters  in  all 
Federal  elections,  which  means  all  State 
elections,  too.  I  think  the  two  proposals 
are  inconsistent  There  is  no  real 
aflBnity  between  them.  There  is  no  real 
need  for  us  to  combine  the  two  proposals 
and  submit  them  to  the  State  legisla- 
tures on  a  take-it-or-leave-it  basis. 
Sucii  action  would  not  only  be  un.sound; 
it  would  be  ridiculous.  It  would  make 
us  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  and 
of  the  legislatures  to  be  committing 
childish  acts  in  time  of  peril  by  merely 
coasting  along  and  submitting  proposals 
of   this   kind    to    the   States   when    we 


sh.ould  be  considering  the  serious  prob- 
lfm>  of  the  country. 

Mr  HILL.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr   S'reNNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi for  his  most  eloquent  and  able 
address. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tors  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Mississippi  I  Mr.  Eastland  I.  delivered  a 
very  able  and  profound  address  on  the 
pending  business  on  last  Friday.  It  was 
his  intention  to  address  the  Senate  again 
today  on  the  subject  before  the  Senate, 
but  unfortunately  he  is  confined  to  the 
hospital  because  of  illness  at  this  time, 
and  therefore  is  unable  to  be  present. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  the  address  which  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi I  Mr.  Eastland  1  had  planned  to 
deliver  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statimint  by  Senator  Eastland 

A  constitutional  amendment  la  now  pro- 
posed that  denies  to  the  States  the  power 
and  the  right  to  make  three  particular 
requirementB  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  In 
any  primary  or  other  election  for  electors 
for  President  or  Vice  President,  or  for  Sen- 
ator or  Representative  In  Congress.  The 
three  areas  wherein  the  States  axe  to  be 
denied  the  right  to  Impose  conditions  con- 
cern (1)  any  p>oll  tax;  (2)  any  other  tax; 
and  (3)  auiy  property  qualification.  While 
it  Is  true  that  the  Congress  and  the  States 
have  the  right  and  power  to  enact  not  only 
this  Insignificant  amendment  but  one  that 
would  transform  and  revolutionize  our  en- 
tire system  of  government,  the  exercise  of 
the  power  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
the  purpose  sought  U  wise  or  in  the  best 
Interest  of  the  people.  Remember  this, 
while  you  can  deny  a  right  or  power  In  one 
limited  area  today,  other  rights  and  powers 
can  be  denied  to  you  and  your  States  to- 
morrow. 

The  greatest  single  miracle  that  was 
achieved  In  the  promulgation  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  was  the  welding  together  In 
a  republican  frajnework  autonomous  and 
sovereign  Colonies  that  gave  to  the  Central 
Government  certain  specific  and  delegated 
powers  and  retained  for  themselves  and  the 
people  all  other  powers,  rights  and  privi- 
leges. 

Students  of  government  and  political 
scientists  from  abroad  have  always  mar- 
veled as  to  how  a  country  such  as  ours  could 
survive  with  the  now  existing  51  separate 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  systems. 
Our  Founding  Fathers  made  this  the  pri- 
mary condition  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Union. 

Section  II.  article  I  of  the  Constitution  re- 
flects the  fixed  Intention  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  to  require  that  portion  of  the  entire 
population  which  should  have  the  privilege 
of  voting  for  candidates  to  a  national  oflBce 
should  be  determined  solely  and  alone  on 
the  basis  of  the  qualifications  of  each  sepa- 
rate State  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislatures. 

Francis  Newton  Thorpe,  In  his  book.  "The 
Constitutional  History  of  the  American  Peo- 
ple," sets  forth  charts  and  tables  which 
show  the  qualifications  of  electors  in  the 
sever eU  States  prior  to,  contemporaneous 
with,  and  subeequent  to  the  adoption  of  Uie 
Constitution.  These  charts  follow  In  the 
CoNcussioNAL  RECORD  at  thls  polnt. 
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.New  York 


New  Jenvf. . . 
Pennaylvania. 
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Maryland 
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31 
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do 
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1  year  In  town 


0  months  In  county.. 
21      12  months  in  county. 


21 
21 

n 

21 


21 


31 


21 


21 


21 


31 
31 

2J 
21 


1  year  in  Slate _ 

do :: 


2  years  in  State 

1  year  in  county 


!2  month*  in  county 


1  year  in  Bute. 


fr.-.->H.i4. 
>  ri-«'l.>  .  i..   . 


Freehold  of  annual  In- 
porae  of  £3,  or  estate  of 
£«). 

Freehold  of  £20  or  pay- 
ln(t  rent  of  40s.  Free- 
hold of  £100  to  vote 
for  State  .senator. 

EsUte  of  £S0 , 


TaiRfion 


roll  tr.x 


K<';i>rion  ■ 


.'^i 


Race 


N'at:r»'  or 
DaturaiiKvl 


Freehold  of  SO  acres  or 
property  of  £30. 


Freehold  in  ootinf y  of  50 
acTfs  for  6  month.*  be- 
fore election  may  vote 
for  State  senator. 


2   yean  cttlaeB   o>   the 
Sute. 

6  months  In  State 


6  montliK  m  county,  riti- 
lena  and  mhabitants 
of  the  sute. 

do 

3  years  in  .'^tate  or  1  year 
in  county, 

do 

6  months  in  county 


Froehold  of  50  acres  or 
town  lot  or  paid  taxes 
equal  to  tax  on  £0 
acres. 


Same  as  la  1778. 


Proper!  y  of  £  10  or  l>einjf 
of  a  meehiinic  trade  or 
a  taxpayer. 


Freehold. 


Taxpayer,  or  freeman 
of  Albany  or  .New 
York  Citv 


Taxpayer 

State  or  county  tax.. 

State  or  county  tax.. 


Paid  public  taxes, 
may  vote  for  mem- 
ber of  H.C. 


If  not  freeholder,  has 
paid  tax  of  Ss.  ster- 
ling. 


Taxpayer. 


Male. 


Arknow  ledi^ee  the 
bein<f  of  a  God 
and  a  future 
statt  of  rewards 
and  punish- 
ments. 


...do. 

—do. 


...do 

—do. 

—do 


-do. 


Male  or 
female. 

Male 

...do. 

Mie"Il 
..do.. 


Male.... 


...do. 


Male. 


-do. 
.do. 


White  or 
black. 


White. 


White.. 


..do.. 


White. 


Foreigner  .-ifter 
1  yt:u'!i  resi- 
dence. 

Do. 

Do. 


'  In  New  Ilampshtrf.  ^f a«sachiisetls.  Connecticut,  and  Vermont  in  the  ISth  cen- 
iiry.  mo«t  of  the  electors  were  church  members 
'  Quallflcatlons  "as  fixed  by  law";  see  Uble  bekm. 


"77i€  qualifications  of  electors  as  prescribed  by  law 


stale 

Date  of  law 

Age 

Rcquiremeui* 

Maasaduiaetts 

-Mar.  23,  1786 

Freeholders  who  pay  1  single  tax,  k>esides  the  poll,  a  sum  equal  to  ^i  of  a  single  poll  tax. 

Inhabitants.    £40  in  realty,  or  408.  per  aimuui  rent,  or  eldest  son  of  freeholder. 

Realty— 40s  per  annum,  or  £40  In  personal  estate. 

Every  morHsajtor  or  mortfuipee  in  possession,  and  every  person  possessed  of  a  freehold  in  right  of  his  wife,  vote  viva 

voce  for  senators  and  assemblymen;  by  ballot  for  governor  and  lieutenant  governor. 
Free  inhabitant.^  having  £5U  property,  and  12  luooths  in  the  county.     Women,  aliens,  and  free  Negroes,  thu.'  (juahfied, 

voted. 
Citiien  of  .''tatr  2  year?.  j)aying  State  or  county  tax  6  months  before  the  election;  sons  of  electors  vote  "on  age";  I.e.,  at 

21.  without  payment  of  the  tax. 

Free  .Negroes  not  to  be  electors. 

Free  Negroes  and  women  not  to  be  electors;  an  elector  a  freeman  having  500  acres  of  land  unsettled,  or  25  acres  settled, 
having  thereon  a  hotLse  12  by  12.  Elector  voted  in  the  county  in  which  the  greater  part  of  his  land  lay,  if  it  lay  in 
2  counties. 

Poll  tax— h  bushel  wheat,  or  6  pecks  oats,  or  2  pounds  sound  bacon.    Repealed  November  1781,  and  made  lOs. 

Elector— free  white  man  possessing  settled  fre<'holU  estate,  or  100  seres  unsettled,  or  £G0  iu  houses,  or  paying  a  tax 
of  lOs. 

Rhode  Island 

1762 

1718 

31 
21 

21 
21 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Mar.  37,  I77« 

Feb.  22.  17W7 

Feb.  18,  1799 

/October  1786 

\l>f\.  31.  179H 

i-ow  of  i7«2-ee 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  . 

Maryland 

Virjrtnia 

/ 

Do 

Law  of  1781 

South  Carolina. 

Oct.  7.  17.W 

"Neither  by  thn  Constitution  nor  the  law 
were  free  Negroe*  (males)  denied  the  right 
to  vote  In  New  Hunpshlre.  Vermont.  Ma.-^sa- 
chusetts,  Rhode  Lsland.  Connecticut.  New 
York,  New  Jersey  Pennsylvania,  or  Tennes- 
see. There  Is  ev.denre  that  they  voted  In 
New  Jersey  from  1776  to  1807  (see  act  of 
November  16.  180".  limiting  the  rleht  to  vote 
to  free  white  mfle  citizens):  in  New  York 
(acts  of  March  27.  1778;  April  11.  1815;  April 
19.  18221:  In  Per  nsylvanla  under  mn.'^tltu- 
tlon  of  1776  (seo  debate  on  Inserting  the 
word  "white,"  as  descriptive  of  the  elector, 
|n  the  report  of  the  Constitutional  O^nven- 
tlori  of  1838);  in  North  Carolina  (see  debate 
on  "abrogating  t!ie  right  of  free  i>ersonp  of 
color  to  vote,"  uider  Cc^nstltutlon  of  1776, 
in  debates  of  the  Con.stUutlonal  Conven- 
t^n  of  1835):  In  Tennessee,  from  1776  to 
1834  (see  "Caldwell's  Constitutional  History 


and  of  Tennessee,"  p  93.  ^nd  compare  the 
qualifications  of  the  elector  under  the  two 
constitutions).  In  New  England.  If  the 
town  meeting  admitted  the  free  Negro  to  a 
cltl2^en's  rights,  he  could  vote.  Public 
opinion  In  Rhode  Island  refused  him  admit- 
tance (see  Constitutional  Convention,  1818. 
art  VI.  sec.  2;  and  of  Rhode  I.<;Iand,  1842. 
art  n.  sees.  1  and  2).  It  was  not  an  estab- 
lished rlpht  In  law,  in  1842.  that  a  person 
having  African  blood  in  his  veins  could 
be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States:  he  could 
not  became  such  by  naturalization,  as  the 
law  resirlct.ed  naturalization  to  white  men. 
Free    {jers^ns    of     color  •    were    denied    the 


righ.t  to  ^•^te  m  New  Jersey,  by  aci  o' 
assembly,  in  1807:  In  Tennetsee,  by  the  con- 
Rtitution  of  1834:  In  North  Carolina,  by  con- 
Ftitiitional  amendment.  In  1835:  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  tJie  constitution  of  1838.  Thus,  of 
the  States  that  originally  allowed   them  the 


'  In  New  Jersey  the  right  was  taken  away 

from  them,  from  aliens    and  from  females — • 
inhabitants — by  the  c  ■ii^t:!iitl'.)n  of  1776.  by 


act  of  assembly,  Nov.  16.  1807  See  debate 
on  "abrogating  the  right  of  free  perstJis 
of  color  to  vote";  proceedings  and  debates 
of  the  con^■entlon  of  North  Carolina  called 
to  amend  the  constitution  of  the  State, 
which  assembled  at  Raleigh.  June  4,  1835, 
to  which  are  .•subjoined  the  Convei;tion  Act, 
tlie  amendments  to  the  constitution,  together 
with  the  votes  of  the  people.  Raleigh,  1836, 
pages  351  p  et  seq  See  also  Curtis'  dissent- 
ing opinion,  Scott  v.  Sanford,  19  Howard, 
393  There  is  no  evidence  that  free  pernous 
of  color  voted  :n  colonial  times. 
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right,  New  Hampshire.  Vermont,  Massathu- 
Betts.  and  New  York  never  w.rhdrew  U. 

"Indians — Person  of  mixed  white  and  In- 
dian Wood  who  has  adopted  the  customs  and 
habits  of  civilization;  or 

"Person  of  Indian  blood  residing  In  State 
who  has  adopted  the  language.  cusC4>n\s  tiiid 
habits  of  civilization  after  an  examir.i*:  ii 
before  any  district  court  of  the  Suite  in 
such  manner  as  may  be  provided  by  law  and 
shall  have  been  pronounced  by  said  court 
capable  of  enjoying  the  rights  of  citizenship 
within  the  State  " 

The  State  of  Texas  disqualifies  for  voting 
"soldiers,  marines,  and  seamen  while  em- 
ployed In  the  regular  ser.  ice  of  the  .Vrrny  or 
Navy  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  it.  cleiu-ly  underbtood 
as  I  go  Into  this  subject  that  I  am  not  try- 
ing to  pass  any  judgnient*  on  the  wisdom  or 
Justice  of  the  laws  of  any  State  of  this 
Union,  save  my  own.  Insr.for  as  voting  quaJ- 
iflcatlona  are  concerned.  The  setting  of 
these  qualifications  and  requlremet-^ts  U  pe- 
culiarly within  the  C'>nstiiutk>iial  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  Sta-res  them.=;e!ves  H  w- 
ever.  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  projxjsed 
constitutional  amendment  is  to  throw  stones 
at  the  State  of  M.s.•^lssippl.  So  as  a  purely 
academic  exercise  I  am  going  to  take  this 
occasion  to  comment  on  the  voting  require- 
ments of  some  of  the  S':at^s  and  put  these 
requirements  In  juxtaposition  wlr.h  those  of 
other  States. 

The  so-called  literary  requiremei.t  ')f  New 
York  State  is  couched  in  this  language: 

"Unless  he  became  entitled  to  vote  prior  to 
January  1,  1922,  must.  In  addition  to  above 
qualiflcations,  be  able  to  read  and  write 
English  unless  prevented  by  physical  In- 
capacity." 

New  York  probably  h:\,5  m^' re  US  citizens 
who  read  and  wrl'.e  a  language  other  than 
English  than  any  ot-her  State  in  this  Union. 
It  even  publishes  many  newspapers  In  for- 
eign languages  so  that  these  citizens  and 
aliens  residing  Uiere,  these  non-EugUsh- 
speaking  pe<>p;e.  can  be  kept  Informed  and 
conversant  with  the  affairs  of  this  country. 
Regardless  of  the  degree  of  literacy  of  this 
class  of  New  Yorkers,  mastery  of  English  is 
an  absolute  necessity  to  qualify  to  vote 
either  In  National.  State,  or  local  elections. 

Louisiana  is  another  Stat.e  that  has  long 
had  many  fine,  outstanding,  highly  literate, 
native  or  foreign-born  n.>n-English-3peaklng 
citizens.  Thus  the  literacy  requiremen-^  of 
this  State  are  contained  In  'hese  terni.s: 

"Shall  be  able  to  read  and  write  and.  un- 
less physically  disabled,  shall  fill  out  his 
application  for  registration  In  wri-.n-.^;  m 
English,  or  In  his  mother  tong\je  and  shall 
sign  his  name.  If  he  cannot  write  Engli.sh. 
he  may  write  it  m  his  mother  tongue  from 
the  dictation  of  an  interpreter.  If  he  is 
unable  to  sign  his  name,  he  may  make  his 
mark  authenticated  by  the  registrar  who 
shall  then  read  the  application  to  him 
through  an  interpreter 

"Applicant  shall  also  be  able  to  read  any 
clause  in  the  constitution  of  Louisiana  or  of 
the  United  States  and  give  a  reasonable  In- 
terpretation thereof,  interpretation  only, 
without  reading,  held  sufficient  If  applicant 
otherwise  qualified  for  registration. 

"Whenever  an  applicant  for  registration  Is 
unable  to  write  his  application  because  of 
inability  to  write  English  but  can  write  only 
some  other  language  and  is  not  Illiterate, 
he  may  sign  his  name  to,  or  make  his  mark 
In  the  presence  of  two  witness  on,  an  afH- 
davU  stating  this.  He  must  in  such  case 
bring  with  him  two  qualified  electors  of  his 
precinct  to  sign  written  affidavits  attesting 
the  truth  of  the  facts  set  out  in  the  appli- 
cation and  accompanying  affidavit.  It  shall 
b«  ft  violation  of  this  law  ff)r  any  elector  to 
sign  the  affidavit  to  the  application  of  more 
than  two  persons  in  any  2-year  period." 


In  New  Mexico,  literacy  is  not  reqvilred  a^s 
a  cor.dltlun  to  voting  and  Uie  constltu"! -'U 
further  provides  In  regard  to  this  subject 
that— - 

"Tlie  right  of  any  citizen  to  vote  shoH 
never  be  restricted,  abridged,  or  Impaired  on 
accent  of  religion,  race,  language  or  color, 
Inab.Uty  to  speak,  read,  or  write  English  or 
Spanish  languages  except  as  may  be  other- 
wise provided  In  the  constitution;  and  the 
provisions  of  this  section  and  of  section  1 
of  this  article  f qualification  of  voters)  shall 
never  be  amended  except  upon  a  vote  of  the 
people  of  this  State  at  an  election  at  which  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  electors  voting  In 
*he  'Ahole  State,  and  at  least  two-thirds  of 
those  voting  in  each  county  of  the  State, 
shall  vote  for  such  amendment  " 

New  Mexico  had  a  further  provision  In  Its 
constitution  wherein  It  disqualified  for  vot- 
ing 'Indians  not  taxed  "  This  condition 
was  declared  unconstitutional  In   1&48. 

Next  door  to  New  Mexico.  Arizona  reqtilree 
as  a  prerequisite  to  voting: 

'U:iless  physically  disabled,  must  be  able 
to  refid  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
m  English  and  to  write  his  name." 

Now,  on  the  other  side  of  New  Mexico, 
Texa.s  has  no  literacy  requirement  whatso- 
ever. All  that  Is  required  as  a  qualification 
for  voting  Is  that  one  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  21  years  of  age.  1  year  resi- 
dence In  the  State,  and  6  months  In  county 
next  preceding.  Texas  has  another  sub- 
stantial difference  In  Its  voting  requirements 
from  those  of  most  of  the  other  States — 
registration  is  not  required.  I  want  to  call 
what  I  am  now  saying  to  the  particular  at- 
tention of  my  two  colleagues  from  that  great 
State,  who.  Incidentally,  are  both  cosponsors 
of  tl'iB  Holland  amendment.  We  all  love 
them  and  know  they  want  to  stay  In  the 
Senate.  But  If  this  amendment  Is  adopted 
and  applied  to  the  1960  elections,  with  the 
law  of  Texas  as  It  now  Is,  the  people  of  the 
great  State  are  going  to  be  denied  the  right 
to  participate  in  the  election  of  electors  for 
President  and  Vice  President,  and  when  the 
87th  Congre.ss  convenes,  not  only  Texas,  but 
the  entire  United  States  would  mourn  the 
absence  In  Congress  of  our  majority  leader, 
the  5-peaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
and  the  entire  Texas  delegation.  The  whole 
welg-.t  of  congresskmal  representation  for 
the  entire  State  of  Texas  wUl  rest  solely  and 
alone  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Junior  Senator 
from  that  State.  Let  me  read  to  you  what 
the  election  laws  of  the  State  of  Texas 
provide: 

"Pr.ll  tax:  Must  have  paid  his  poll  tax  be- 
fore February  1,  before  election,  or  if  ex- 
empt from  poll  tax.  must  procure  a  certifi- 
cate .showing  his  exemption. 

Registration-  Registration  is  not  repaired. 
The  lists  of  citizens  who  have  paid  their 
poll  tax  serve  as  a  registration  list.  The  cer- 
tified list  for  each  precinct  of  qualified  vot- 
ers who  have  paid  their  poll  tax  shall  con- 
tain the  following  Information  about  each 
person:  (1)  Number,  (2)  name.  (3)  pre- 
cinct. (4)  age,  (5)  length  of  residence,  (fl) 
occupation.  (7)  race.  (8)  length  of  residence 
In  city  and  ward.  (9)  street  and  number  of 
residence,  and   (10)   poet  office  address. 

"Poll  tax  receipt:  Each  poll  tax  receipt 
shall  show:  (1)  Name.  (2)  payment  of  tax. 
i3i  age.  (4)  race.  (5)  length  of  residence  In 
State.  (6)  citizenship,  whether  native  or 
naturalized.  (7)  place  of  birth,  (8)  length 
of  residence  in  county,  (9)  voting  precinct, 
(10)    occupation,    (II)    post   office   address." 

Thus.  In  Texas  the  entire  method  of  quali- 
fication and  the  machinery  of  voting  and 
holding  an  election  Is  based  squarely,  solely, 
and  filone  on  the  payment  of  poll  tax.  With- 
out the  payment  of  the  poll  tax  or  exemp- 
tion therefrom  under  Texas  law,  there  is  no 
way  for  an  election  ofHclal  to  tell  who  is,  or 
who  might  be.  qualified  to  vote  In  any  elec- 
tion.   State  elections  could  be  held  as  usual. 


But  how  could  you  hold  a  national  election 
when  payment  of  the  poll  tax  is  the  sole 
criteria  for  determining  whether  an  Indi- 
vidual Is  registered  and  qualified  to  vote? 
I  am  certain  that  Texas  can  solve  this  prob- 
lem. But  this  j>olnts  out  how  ridiculous  it 
Is  to  resort  to  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  tamper  with  matters  that  have  been 
within  the  exclusive  province  of  the  States. 

California,  another  State  which  has  a  pos- 
sible problem  of  US.  citizens  who  cannot 
speak  or  read  the  English  language,  also  has 
a  literacy  test.    It  provides: 

"Must  be  able  to  read  the  Constitution 
In  English  and  to  write  his  name  unlea« 
physically  disabled  or  unless  an  elector  or 
over  60  yetu-s  old  on  October  10.  1911." 

The  1950  census  listed  the  white  popu- 
lation of  Alaska  at  92,876  persons  and  the 
aboriginal  stock  at  33,863  The  aboriginal 
stock  la  said  to  be  composed  of  Aleuts.  Eski- 
mos, and  Indians  I  do  not  know  what 
language  these  aborigines  may  speak,  read, 
or  write.  But  if  any  of  them  do  vote  they 
had  to  meet  this  literacy  test: 

"He  shall  be  able  to  read  the  US  Consti- 
tution in  English  and  to  write  In  the  English 
language,  unless  he  Is  prevented  from  com- 
plying with  this  requirement  because  of 
physical  disability  only,  or  unless  he  has 
legally  voted  at  the  general  election  of  No- 
vember 4.  1924." 

Our  last  State.  Hawaii,  has  a  somewhat 
dlfTerent  literacy  requirement  from  Alaska 
Insofar  as  voting  requirements  are  con- 
cerned. It  takes  into  consideration  the  de- 
scendants   from   the   original    native   stock. 

The  Slate  constitution  of  Hawaii  provides: 

"No  person  shall  be  qualified  to  vote  unless 
he  is  also  able,  except  for  physical  disability, 
to  speak,  read,  and  write  the  English  or  Ha- 
waiian language." 

Mr.  President,  this  review  shows  how 
States,  far  removed  from  each  other  geo- 
graphically, or  adjacent,  have  varied  require- 
ments, or  make  literacy  or  language  no  re- 
quirement, for  suffrage.  I  yield  to  no  one 
in  asserting  the  right  of  the  State  to  adopt 
the  course  of  action,  or  the  requirement,  or 
the  lack  of  requirement,  as  It  chooaea.  But 
fundamentally,  the  small  matter  of  whether 
a  $2  poll  tax  is  required  as  a  prereqvilslte 
to  voting  in  Misslfistppl  pales  Into  Insignifi- 
cance when  one  considers  the  differences 
that  must  necessarily  exist  in  applying  these 
various  literary  tests,  or  lack  of  them,  to  the 
people  of  the  several  States  Involved. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  stated  before,  vot- 
ing requirement  laws  of  the  49  States  other 
than  my  own  are  of  no  legitimate  concern 
to  me  as  a  US.  Senator,  or  as  a  resident 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi.  I  am 
forced  to  consider  them  because  this  pres- 
ently pending  amendment  Is  aimed  squarely 
at  my  State  and  Its  existing  laws.  Not  hav- 
ing lived  In  the  State  of  New  York.  It  Is 
understandable  that  I  cannot  appreciate  the 
situation  or  condition  that  requires  the  leg- 
islature of  that  State  to  enact  laws  In  the 
form  that  they  now  appear  on  the  statute 
books.  As  a  lawyer  and  an  Individual,  it  is 
hard  for  me  to  conceive  or  Imagine  the  rele- 
vancy of  the  questions  a  prospective  voter  is 
forced  to  answer  on  the  mandatory  registra- 
tion form  as  related  to  the  voter  qualifica- 
tions. 

Outside  the  literacy  requirement,  which 
has  been  previously  discussed,  a  voter  must 
be  21  years  of  age  on  election  day,  must  be  a 
U.S.  citizen  at  least  90  days  prior  to 
election,  and  must  meet  residence  require- 
ments of  1  year  In  the  State,  4  months  in 
county,  city,  or  village,  and  30  days  in  elec- 
tion district  next  preceding  the  election 

Question  No.  1  on  the  registration  form 
is.  Has  voter  previously  voted  at  a  general 
election?  This  question  Is  Irrelevant  for  any 
purpose  other  than  to  trap  the  voter  in  an 
untruth.  U  he  U  qualified,  what  difference 
does  it   make   whether  he  voted   previously 
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at  a  general  ele<tlon  In  New  York  State  or 
not'  Of  course,  this  drxs  not  give  to  those 
who  have  acces.-  to  the  registration  books 
a  line  on  the  li  dividual;  Information  that 
might  be  of  gre  a  value  to  some  people  at 
some  lime  for  purix>6es  far  removed  from 
voter  qualiflcatloiis 

Question  No.  V  is  enrollment  number  for 
party  affiliation  I  do  not  pretend  Ui  under- 
stand the  reason  for  this  question.  I  under- 
stand, at  least  \i6  far  as  Senators  and  the 
high  State  office),  are  concerned,  that  party 
nominees  are  selected  by  conventions  iJt 
this  is  true,  and  one  is  qualified  to  vote. 
what  possible  re  atlonshlp  can  party  mem- 
bership have  to  the  casting  of  a  secret  ballot 
Id  a  general  election?  Or,  can  an  individual 
Independent  of  any  and  all  parties  vote  In  a 
general  election? 

Question  No  3  Is  sex  Wh>  a*k  this?  Does 
the  fact  that  one  is  a  male  or  a  fern^ie  have 
anything  to  do  *ith  voting  or  registration 
qualifications  In  Hew  York  State'  Of  course, 
this  does  constltate  another  little  tidbit  of 
valuable  Inlorma  ,lon  for  a  dossier 

Question  No.  4  Is  iname  of  political  party 
with  which  vot<'r  enrt)Us  This  question 
might  be  even  considered  unc^-nstltutlonal 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  State  of 
New  York  has  the  sole  and  only  power  to 
determine  the  qualifications  of  Its  ele'^Ujrs  m 
both  State  and  Nitlonal  elections  But  even 
aside  from  this,  it  is  difficult  t<i  sec  what 
remote  relatlonsMp  the  questioj,  could  have 
to  casting  a  vote  In  a  general  elect K.n 

Question  No.  6  Is  address  This  is  a  legiti- 
mate and  necessary  question 

Question  No  6  is  name.  This  Is  most  nec- 
essary and  legitimate,  but  why  should  it  be 
No.    6   Instead    of    No     1? 

Question  No.  7  Is  age.  This  Is  alsc?  neces- 
sary and  legitimate. 

Question  No  8  s  marital  status  Why  this 
question?  What  does  It  have  to  d  >  w.th 
voter  qualification?  But  this  is  a  necessary 
element  to  fill  out  the  dossier 

Question  No.  9  Is  term  of  residence 
This  Is  necessary  und  legitimate 

Question  No.  10  Is  country  of  nativity 
This  language  Is  i.wkward.  but  literate,  Eng- 
lish-speaking periwns  should  understand  It 
Huwever,  It  is  J'lst  another  ext)re.s.sii.n  to 
ask  the  simple  question.  Where  were  you 
born?  ■  and  as  such  It  Is  legitimate  thouch 
not  necessarily  nrcessary  to  establishing  the 
voting  qualifications.  Not  one  of  the  ques- 
tions ask,  "Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States?" 

Question  No.  11  U  If  naturaliz^Kl.  how. 
when,  and  where'"  TTils  Is  most  necessary 
and  proper 

But  Question  Nr  12  is  'name  of  landlord  " 
The  address  was  given  In  No  6  But  now  the 
question  is  not  '  Where  do  you  live?"  but 
•Who  Is  yotir  lar  dlord'' '  This  vital  Infor- 
mation has  nothing  to  do  with  voting  quali- 
fications, but  it  is  important  information 
If  you  own  your  own  home  you  have  to 
admit  that  you  are  your  own  landlord  If 
you  rent,  lease,  or  even  live  in  a  hotel  .some- 
one Is  going  to  have  arres.s  t<i  Infor.mation 
and  the  actual  na-ne  -•  a  j>prs<:in  who  knows 
aomething  about  thi  :.rr  <  i,al  and  private 
life  of  the  voter.  Tl.e  tl  .«..>-:pr  is  fillmc  out 
Question  No  i:i  is  year  wlien  voter  last 
registered,  name  of  State  and  city  or  town 
Question  No.  14  address  from  which  voter 
last  registered  or  voted   and 

Question  No.  If  is  name  and  Address  of 
business  or  place  cf  employment 

These  three  que;tlons  fill  out  the  past  and 
close  out  the  present  If  you  would  lust 
add  the  flngerpni  ts  and  a  picture  the  New 
York  police  force  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  wou  d  have  It  completely  made 
A  full  and  compl.'te  dossier  on  every  quali- 
fied voter  In  the  entire  State  of  New  York 
I  am  one  of  those  who  Is  willing  to  grant  to 
the  State  of  New  York  and  admit  that  it 
does  have   the   rtf:ht   and    power   to   require 


)f  itK  Citizens  any  kind  and  character  of 
information  from  them  that  it  chooses  But 
why  try  tu  cover  up  and  obtain  the  Infor- 
mation circumspectly  through  a  so-called 
•  Voter  Registration  Application"?  Why  not 
declare  just  a  general  registration  day.  or 
week  or  month,  every  year  or  so  and  require 
every  pers<:>n  above  the  age  of  16  living  In 
New  York  State  to  come  in  and  give  this 
information,  adding  to  it  the  fingerprints 
and  picture.  Coujd  you  think  of  a  greater 
determent  t-j  crime  m  the  city  of  New  York' 
But  I  w-.iiid  (jue.ss  that  miost  of  the  crimes 
now  committed  m  New  York  are  by  those 
wlKj  are  not  on  the  voter  registration  list, 
and  leaving  them  out  makes  the  Job  of 
crime  detection  Just  that  much  more  di£B- 
cult  for  the  police 

Six  of  the  15  registration  questions  are 
necessary  x^>  determine  whether  the  voter 
meets  the  htandard  of  qualifications  set  by 
The  New  York  law  Two  additional  ones  re- 
late U.I  party  affiliations,  the  purpose  of 
winch  t'r."se  questions  serve  being  unknown 
to  me  The  balance  roam  the  past  and  pres- 
ent, filling  in  the  details  that  give  anyone 
liavlnp  access  to  the  books  a  complete  and 
intimate  picture  of  the  individual  Whether 
lie  nr  slie  i.s  married  or  single;  where  he  lived 
in  the  past  and  where  he  voted  in  the  past: 
ul.ptltf-r  he  i.K  a  property  owner  or  a  tenant 
and  If  he  If  a  t,enant  the  name  of  his  land- 
;  ird.  whether  he  li;  sell-employed,  and  if 
lie  is  t!ie  name  and  address  of  his  business. 
or  If  he  works  for  someb<.xly  else,  where  he 
works  and  the  name  of  his  employer  To 
me.  It  Is  a  shocking  thing  that  a  privilege  as 
sacred  as  the  right  of  State  suffrage  should 
Ije  so  debased  as  to  make  it  an  instrument 
to  pry  Into  the  private  and  personal  lives  of 
the  citizens.  Dossiers  are  the  foundations 
upon  wl^lch   i>r;ice  states  are  erected 

Knowing  iliat  there  were  other  Stat-es  that 
had  concentrated  population  problems  such 
as  New  York.  I  was  most  curious  to  see  if 
tliey  adopted  a  similar  course  In  question- 
nalrelng  thoee  who  sought  to  vote  I  turned 
first  to  Illinois  because  Chicago  has  prob- 
lems very  comparable  to  tht>se  in  New  York 
City  Here  are  the  questions  asked  by  a 
registrar  in  Illinois  ii|  Name  and  sex.  (2i 
address  3  residence,  term  of ;  (4i  nativity; 
<b\  c:!:/f  ii.ship.  how  acquired:  (6)  age  at 
next  e.ect:'.n,  i7i  physical  disability,  if  any; 
and  (8i  county  and  State  in  which  he  was 
last  registered 

These  are  short,  pertinent  and  adequate 
to  furnish  every  iota  of  Information  needed 
to  qualify  without  one  question  that  pries 
Into  the  private  or  personal  or  business  life 
or  activity,  of  the  applicant  for  registration. 
Now.  let  us  turn  t.-  Pennsylvania  I  might 
add  here  that  neither  Pennsylvania  nor  Illi- 
nois has  a  literacy  requirement  Both  of 
these  States,  in  contrast  to  New  York's  strict 
English  language  literacy  standard,  permit 
even  those  who  cannot  slen  their  names  to 
register  by  makine  their  X  Pennsylvania 
required  the  following  questuns  to  be  an- 
swered In  the  registration  application:  (1) 
Name  i2i  occupation;  (3)  address:  i4i  term 
of  residence:  (5i  prior  registration  (date  and 
address):  (6i  sex;  (7i  color.  (8i  place  of 
birth;  (9)  If  naturalized,  how.  when,  and 
where:  (10)  whether  he  is  entitled  to  receive 
assistance  In  voting  because,  by  reason  of  Il- 
literacy, he  Is  unable  to  read  the  name  on  the 
t)allot  or  the  voting  m.achlne  labels;  (111 
party  affiliation;  (12>  heicl-st;  il3i  color  of 
hair;  (14i  color  of  eyes.  (15)  date  of  birth, 
or  statement  that  he  has  attained  majority 
I  if  date  of  birth  Is  not  material  for  naturali- 
zation through  parent);  and  il6i  If  natur- 
alization is  through  marriage,  date  of 
miirnage 

Pennsylvania  has  more  questions  by  num- 
ber than  does  New  York  But  not  one  of 
them  deviates  from  information  that 
strictly  relates  to  the  voting  qualifications 
set  by  the  law 


To  make  this  comparison,  or  rather  con- 
trast completely  fair,  we  will  take  another 
State  blessed,  or  afflicted,  with  concentrated 
population  problems.  California  requires 
answers  to  the  following  questions  in  its 
registration  application :  (  1  i  Date  of  prior 
registration;  (2)  name:  (3)  address;  i4) 
height;  (5)  place  of  birth;  (6i  method  of 
requiring  citizenship  if  not  native  born; 
1 7)  that  he  can  read  the  Constitution  in 
Enplisli  and  can  write  his  name,  or  was  an 
elector  or  over  60  years  of  age  on  October  10. 
1911.  or  that  he  is  physically  disabled  and 
cannot  mark  the  ballot.  (8)  party  affiliation 
Applicant  may  decline  to  state  this  but  will 
then  be  Ineligible  to  vote  in  primary;  and 
i9;  that  he  Is  not  disqualified  by  reason  of 
a  felony  conviction 

No  comment  need  be  m»ade  on  the  char- 
acter of  these  questions  They  cover  the 
subject  and  stay  on  the  subject  As  be- 
tween the  great  city  States,  the  questions 
on  the  New  York  State  registration  applica- 
tion stajid  out  like  a  sore  thumb  Regard- 
less of  how  law  abiding  or  conscious  free  an 
individual  may  be  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
I  venture  tliat  the  vast  majority  of  the  there 
registered  voters  would  much  prefer  to  pay 
a  t:  or  %2  capitation  tax  as  a  prerequisite 
to  voting  than  to  be  forced  to  lay  bear  to 
the  State  their  private  and  persona]  lives 
as  IS  now  required  in  the  registration  form. 
And  think  of  those  poor  people  m  rural 
districts  in  New  York  State.  I  did  not  men- 
tion them  before  and  they  are  grosslv  dis- 
criminated against  As  I  read  the  digest  of 
the  New  York  Statutes,  they  are  forced  to 
come  in  and  register  before  every  general 
election.  Only  m  the  great  clUes"  do  they 
liave  what  is  called  permanent  registration. 
One  more  point  before  I  leave  this  New- 
York  registration  discussion  If  I  lived  in 
New  York  and  wanted  to  be  as  independent 
as  a  "hag  on  ice'  insofar  as  party  affiliation 
is  concerned,  why  could  I  not  be  treated 
there  In  the  same  manner  that  California 
treats  its  Independents?  Just  bar  me  from 
a  primary-  a;id  let  me  vote  In  a  general  elec- 
tion for  the  candidate  of  my  choice  It  Is 
imi>)ssible  to  determine  from  the  applica- 
tion form  in  New  York,  but  if  It  Is  to  be 
takeri  literally,  a  nonparty  member  Is  ac- 
tually disenfranchised  from  voting  In  a 
general  election,  or  even  from  registration 
for  that  matter,  because  he  cannot  properly 
ansu°r  the  questions  In  the  registration 
form 

Mr  President,  several  of  the  States  re- 
quire some  form  of  loyalty  oath  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  exercise  of  suffrage  These 
oaths  are  interesting  and  varied  in  their  con- 
tent and  I  would  like  at  this  time  to  review 
some    or  all    of  them 

In  Vermont,  In  order  to  be  qualified  to 
vote  a  person  must  take  the  freeman's  oath 
by  which  he  solemnly  swears  or  affirms  that 
whenever  he  will  give  his  vote  or  suffrage 
touching  any  matter  that  concerns  the  State 
of  Vermont  he  will  do  it  as.  in  his  conscience 
he  shall  Judge  will  be  for  the  best  Interests 
of  the  same  as  established  by  the  Constitu- 
tion without  fear  or  favor  of  any  person. 
This  oath,  which  evidently  aritedates  the 
adoption  of  the  US  Constitution,  does  not 
even  recognize  the  existence  of  the  United 
States  Yet  the  qualification  of  Vermont 
electors  to  vote  for  national  officers  is  based 
squarely  upon  it 

Alabama,  on  the  other  hand  requires  an 
oath  as  a  prerequisite  to  suffrage  to  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Alabama  and  a  statement  disavowing  behef 
m  or  affiliation  at  any  time  with  any  group 
which  advocates  the  overthrow  of  the  Fed- 
eral or  Stflte  Government  by  unlawful 
means 

In  Cnnnecticut.  an  applicant  for  registra- 
tion swears  that  he  will  be  true  and  faith- 
ful to  the  State  of  Connecticut  and  its  con- 
stitution    and      government,     and     to      tlie 
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Ooaatltutkm  of  th«  United  States:  and  that 
whAiMTcr  be  abail  be  called  to  give  hta  vote 
on  aoy  matter  concerning  tbe  State  or  the 
muted  SUtes,  be  will  gtye  It  aa  he  ahall 
Judge  will  conduce  to  the  best  «ood  of  same 
without  respect  of  persons  or  fa?or  of  any 
man. 

Florida  provides  that  an  applicant  for  r^sr- 
latratlon  must  swear  or  afflrm  that  he  will 
protect  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Florida  and  tha*  ne 
haa  the  required  age.  residence,  citizenship, 
and  other  qualifications   for  voting 

Idaho  has  an  electors  oath,  where  cert^iin 
requested  information  mvist  be  given  under 
oath,  and  a  loysilty  oath  that  the  applirar.t 
regards  the  Constitution  of  the  United  ^ita'e.s 
and  of  Idaho  as  interpreted  by  the  rcurts 
as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land 

This  Idaho  oath  would  frighten  the  citi- 
zens of  my  State  no  end  with  its  nr.ention 
of  court  decisions  in  the  same  breath  with 
that  of  the  Constitution  of  th»  Sf..ite  <>f 
Idaho  and  the  United  States  But  while 
many  might  challenge  the  phra.^eology  r.f 
the  oath,  none  should  deny  the  State  the 
power  and  right  to  prescribe  whatever  oath 
It  pleases.  Mississippi  also  has  a  loyalty 
oath  and  It  provides  that  affiant  will  faith- 
fully support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  State  of  Mississippi  and  wi'.l 
bear  faith  and  allettianre  tu  th"  san.e 

In  North  Carolina  an  appliran'  f  >r  r^-g- 
Istration  m\ist  swear  that  he  will  supp'  rt 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  constitution  of  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina not  Inconsistent  therewith. 

This  completes  the  list  of  loyalty  oaths 
required  by  the  various  States  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  voting  m  a  State  or  national 
election. 

Mr.  President,  a  total  of  23  States  have 
literacy  requirements  as  a  prerequisite  to 
the  right  of  franchise  in  one  form  or  another. 
Previously  I  have  discussed  the  literacy  re- 
quirements contained  in  the  voter  qualifica- 
tions for  the  States  of  N'ew  Yorlc,  Louisiana. 
Arizona,  California.  Alaska,  and  Hawaii. 
That  discussion  was  directed  primarily  to 
whether  the  literacy  qualifications  required 
the  use  of  the  English  language  <jx  whether 
mother  tongues  or  other  langu.tges  were  per- 
mitted to  be  substituted  for  English.  It  is 
my  present  purp<>se  to  go  one  step  further 
and  discuss  literacy  m  more  general   terms: 

The  degree  of  iiteracv  required  ranges 
from  the  simple  act  of  signing  ones  name 
to  the  form  when  registering  t<j  the  abwity 
to  read,  write,  understand,  and  interpret  In 
many  varying  degrees. 

Alabama  requires  that  a  prospective  voter 
m.ust  be  able  to  read  and  write  in  English 
any  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit-ed 
States  which  may  be  submitted  to  him  by 
board  of  registrars.  Th>")se  persona  who  were 
registered  as  voters  before  1903  are  still  quali- 
fied and  need  not  register  again. 

In  Connecticut  the  character  of  literacy  re- 
quired U  that  he  must  be  able  to  read  in 
Engllah  any  article  of  the  con-istltuti  m  or 
any  section  of  the  statutes  of  the  Suite 

Delaware  provides  that  a  vcter  mua":  be 
able  to  read  State  constitution  in  English 
and  to  write  his  name  if  not  physically  dis- 
abled. This  provision  shall  not  apply  to 
persons  who  were  21  years  old  or  over  and 
were  US    citizens  un  J.muary   1.   1900, 

Georgia  requires  that  ttie  registrant  must 
be  able  to  read  and  write  correctly  In  Eng- 
lish any  paragraph  of  the  Constituti',>n  of 
the  United  States  or  of  Georgia  Tlie  regis- 
trar shall  mark  on  the  registration  card 
whether  or  not  applicant  can  so  read  or  write 
and  whether  inability  to  do  so  Is  due  to 
physical  handicap  If  applicant  cannot  sign 
his  name,  he  shall  make  his  m.ark  and  regis- 
trar shall  sign  applicants  name 

fo  the  State  of  Maine  the  literacy  quali- 
fication provides  that  unless  prevented  by 
physical  dlsabllitv  or  unle'-.s  he  h.id  tne  right 
to  vote  on  January  4.   18<j3,  the  voter  must 


be  able  to  read  the  consUtuU-m  of  the  State 
In  KngUsh  and  to  write  his  name 

Martsachuaetta  requires  that  a  pemon  un- 
less physically  disabled,  must  be  able  Ui  read 
five  lines  of  the  constitution  of  Maasachu- 
setts  In  English,  to  be  drawn  fr^im  box  by 
applicant,  and  to  write  his  name 

I  previously  dlscu-sse<l  Minnesota  T^-^e 
Minn'?80ta  requirements  for  sufTrage  d'l  not 
contain  literacy  r«>qilremen  ts  as  such  I 
woulrl,  however,  likf  t.. i  retieu'  the  peculiar 
requi:-emei:'.s  <-oii'a;i;pd  lii  "lie  Minnesota 
const. tutKin   in  r«'t,'-.i.'-d   •.)  Ir.di.^ns: 

"Indian.? — Pers^m  '  f  mixed  white  and 
Indian  blood  who  has  adopted  the  ctistoms 
and  habit*  of  civilization:   or 

Person  of  Indian  blood  residing  In  State 
who  has  adopted  the  language,  customs,  and 
habits  of  civilization  after  an  examination 
before  any  district  court  of  the  St.\te  In 
such  manner  as  may  be  provided  by  law  and 
shall  have  been  pronounced  by  said  court 
capable  of  enjoying  the  rights  of  citizenship 
within  the  State." 

Frankly,  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
I.inguage,  habits,  and  customs  of  civilization 
W3uld  extend  to  the  ability  to  be  able  to 
read  and  write,  but  it  la  most  difficult  to 
conceive  of  how  one  could  possesa  the 
language,  customs,  and  habits  of  civilization 
and  not  be  able  to  read  and  write. 

The  requirement  of  my  State  of  Mississippi 
is  that  one  must  be  able  to  read  and  write 
any  section  of  State  constitution  and  give 
a  reasonable  Interpretation  thereof;  and 
must  be  able  to  demonstrate  a  reasonable 
understanding  of  the  duties  and  obligations 
of  citizenship  under  a  constitutional  form  of 
government. 

Nebraska  is  a  State  that  apparently  re- 
quires only  that  the  voter  sign  his  name  In 
the  register  when  registering  If  the  voter 
cannot  read,  he  shall  receive  assistance  In 
marking  his  ballot. 

In  Nevada  the  literacy  requirement  Is 
whether  or  not  (ai  he  can  read  the  consti- 
tution In  English;  (b)  he  can  write  his 
name;  (c)  he  Is  entitled  to  vote  by  reason  of 
having  been  an  elector:  (di  he  can  mark 
his  ballot  {If  physical  disability,  state  same). 
There  Is,  however,  also  the  following  pro- 
vision which  touches  on  literacy:  "The  regis- 
tration or  rereglstratlon  of  electors  who  are 
unable  to  sign  their  names  shall  be  made 
only  on  personal  application  at  offices  of 
county  clerks,  where  they  may  be  Identified 
by  use  of  jjersonal  description  on  affidavits 
of  registration.  Such  affidavits  nnay  be 
signed  with  a  mark  or  cross,  and  the  jjerson 
before  whom  the  affidavit  is  made  shall  in- 
sert the  date  which  shall  be  the  date  of 
the  jurat." 

In  North  Carolina  a  prospective  voter 
must  be  able  to  read  and  write  any  section 
of  the  constitution  in  English,  except  that 
this  shall  not  be  required  of  persons  already 
registered  before  effective  date  of  this  act. 

In  Oklahoma,  one  must  be  able  to  read 
and  write  any  section  of  the  constitution  of 
Oklahoma. 

In  Oregon  the  priviiege  of  suffr.ige  Is  re- 
stricted bv  literacy  to  those  able  to  read  and 
write  English. 

The  Sti\'e  of  South  Carolina  provides  as  a 
condition  to  suffrapte  that  one  must  be  able 
to  read  and  write  any  section  of  State  con- 
stitution or  mu.st  be  able  to  show  that  he 
owns  and  has  paid  all  taxes  collectible  dur- 
ing previ  .us  vear  on  property  in  the  State 
assessed  at  $3'K")  or  more,  unless  he  was 
registered  prior  to  January  1.  1898.  In  which 
CAse  he  need  not  reregister. 

In  Virginia  an  applicant  for  registration, 
unless  physically  unable  to  do  so.  shall 
m.ake  application  to  the  registrar  in  his  own 
handwriting  without  aid.  suggestion,  or 
memorandum  on  a  sheet  of  paper  contain- 
ing no  written  or  printed  data,  information, 
questions,  or  words,  m  the  presence  of  the 
registrar. 

The  constitution  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton  requires   a   prospective    voter   must   be 


able  to  read  and  ^T>e«|t  Fngllsh  If  not  a  irgul 
voter  .,n  November  3    IWi 

Flnf\::v  Wy')mlng  bv  I's  r<-instllution  re- 
quir*.*  as  a  condltinn  of  suITrage  that  one 
mu.-^t  be  rtble  t'.i  read  the  cmstitvUlon  of  the 
State  unlew  prerented  by  physical  disa- 
bility providing  that  any  person  who  was 
a  qualified  voter  on  July  10.  1890.  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  qualified. 

Nine  State*  deny  to  paupers  the  pr)-.  ilege 
of  the  franchise  The  pending  amendment. 
In  8p>eclflc  terms,  permits  the  perpetuati<,n  of 
this  denial  TTie  proposed  JaN-lta-Douglas 
bill  would  permit  paupers  to  vote  In  national 
elections. 

Delaware  simply  disqualified  paupers 
without  any  descriptive  or  modifying  lan- 
guage. 

Maine  likewise  employs  the  Identical  lan- 
guage in  Its  disqualification  clause. 

Massachusetts  disqualifies  paupers  for  vot- 
ing and  adds  that  no  veteran  shall  be  dis- 
qualified because  of  receiving  aid  from  a  city 
or  town  f>r  because  of  being  exempted  by 
chapter  59,  section  5.  from  assessment  of  a 
poll  tax 

New  Hampshire  denies  to  paupers  the 
privilege  of  franchise  unless  they  tender  pay- 
ment of  reasonable  expenses  Incurred  by 
town  or  county.  This  law  further  provides 
that  no  person  shall  be  considered  a  pauper 
who  Is  receiving  public  assistance  for  which 
Federal  funds  are  available,  or  unless  he  has 
been  assisted  as  such  within  90  days  prior  to 
election.  This  Is  an  Interesting  difference 
New  Hampshire  draws  between  tax  funds 
that  are  provided  by  residents  of  the  towns 
and  counties  and  tax  funds  that  are  derived 
from  the  US  Treasury. 

Rhode  Island  also  simply  dlsqtiallfles  pau- 
pers for  voting 

The  language  utilized  in  the  South  Caro- 
lina constitution  denies  suffrage  to  paupers 
supported  at  the  public  expense. 

Texas  provides  that  paup)ers  supported  by 
the  county  are  to  be  disqualified  for  voting. 

Finally,  the  States  of  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia  use  the  short  form  and  simply  dis- 
qualify paupers  for  voting. 

Other  disqualifications  for  voting  are 
Interesting  and  varied  as  they  appear  In  the 
constitutions  or  law«  of  the  50  States.  Their 
diversity  points  up  how  unnecessary  and  how 
unwise  It  Is  for  this  Senate  to  be  vnam  con- 
sidering a  constitutional  amendment,  di- 
rected at  only  a  handful  of  States,  on  a 
subject  matter  that  has  always  been  held 
under  the  Coristltutlon.  law,  custom,  and 
usage  to  be  the  most  fundamental  single 
right  to  be  retained  by  the  several  States  and 
the  people  at  the  time  the  United  States  was 
fornned. 

The  most  necessary  and  the  most  general 
disqualifications  for  voting,  accepted  almost 
uniformly  throughout  the  60  States  bar 
those  who  are  "non  compos  mentis"  and  indi- 
viduals who  have  been  convicted  of  a  felony 
or  Infamous  crime  and  not  had  their  citizen- 
ship restored  under  the  law.  But  after  pass- 
ing by  these  disqualifications,  we  then  take 
off  Into  the  wild  blue  yonder 

Alabama  has  a  provision  that  dlsqvialifles 
for  voting  any  person  who  shall  be  con- 
victed as  a  vagrant  or  tramp,  or  of  selling  or 
offering  to  sell  or  buy  his  vote  or  the  vote  of 
another,  or  of  making  or  offering  to  make  a 
false  return  in  a  general  or  primary  election 
to  procure  the  election  or  nomination  of  any 
person  to  office,  or  of  suborning  any  witness 
or  registrar  to  secure  the  registration  of  any 
person  as  an  elector. 

The  constitution  of  California  disqualifies 
for  voting  "aliens  Ineligible  to  citizenship." 
This  Is  a  peculiar  provision.  But  when  one 
stops  to  consider  it.  a  State  does  have  the 
power  to  enfranchise  resident  aliens  If  it  so 
desires,  and  California  was  by  Its  constitu- 
tion denying  to  the  legislature  the  right  to 
exercise  such  a  power. 

Colorado  denies  the  privilege  of  suffrage  to 
persons  confined  In  public  prisons,  while  so 
confined;  but  shall  be  Invested  with  rights  of 
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cltJjtenshlp  lexcrpt  as  provided  in  Uie  Con- 
stitution i  upon  pardon  or  by  having  served 
out  his  seniencv  Residence  is  not  lost  by 
imprisonment 

Delaware  disc  uallfies  for  voting  for  10 
years  after  con\ictlon  persons  convicted  of 
election  offenses  under  arU^ie  5.  section  7.  of 
the  oonstituiion  of  Delaware 

Florida  has  »  pruMsiun  which  pro-,  ides 
tliat  persons  co  ivlcted  of  bribery,  perjury, 
larceny,  or  any  Infamous  crime  in  this  or 
other  State,  or  interested  in  any  wager  de- 
pending on  the  result  of  any  election,  can- 
not vote.  In  view  of  this  Uustly  sUited  condi- 
tion. It  certainly  would  not  be  sensible  to 
make  even  the  smallest  l.itle  bet  un  the 
outcome  of  any  election  In  Florida. 

As  I  previously  stated.  Idaho  disqualifies 
for  voting  blga-nlsts.  polygamlsts,  prosti- 
tutes, or  inmatet  of  houses  of  ill  fame,  and, 
Chinese  or  persons  of  Mongolian  descent,  not 
born  in  the  Unlt^  d  States. 

In  the  case  of  Vielch  v.  Shamway  (83  N  E. 
549.  558 1 .  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois 
made  a  Judicial  determination  that  al- 
though there  is  no  express  provision  either 
In  the  constitution  or  the  statutes,  the  vote 
of  a  person  non  compos  mentis  ought  not 
to  be  received. 

In  the  compilation  of  SUte  constitutions 
and  statutes  which  I  have  utilized  in  this 
discussion,  Indluna  appears  to  have  the 
harshest  of  all  the  dUfranchlaement  provi- 
sions. This  one  provides  that  persons  con- 
victed of  misdemeanor  shall  be  disfran- 
chised for  a  perlol  of  not  over  5  years.  After 
further  Investlgi  tion  I  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  statute  does  not  mean 
Just  any  misdemeanor — it  is  confined  to  a 
particular  class  of  misdemeanors  described 
under  the  penalties  for  violations  of  the  elec- 
tion laws.  In  view  of  the  description  of 
offenses  therein  contained,  the  forfeiture  of 
the  franchise   is   not    unduly   harsh. 

The  State  of  Kansas  has  a  disqualifica- 
tion for  voting  that  is  most  tntere.etinc  to 
me  personally  While  I  would  be  glad  to 
debate  the  logic,  necessity,  and  wi.sd  .m  for 
the  phraseology,  knowing  what  It  intended 
to  accomplish,  I  fear  It  would  have  b:.rred 
many  of  my  ancestors  from  the  privilege  of 
voting  In  that  SUte.  The  section  provides 
that  persons  who  have  voluntarily  borne 
arms  against  the  United  States  or  aided  In 
Its  attempted  overthrow,  except  all  per.sons 
honorably  discharged  from  milltarv  service 
of  the  United  States  since  April'  1.  1861, 
who  served  1  year  or  more,  are  dlsquaiii.ed 
for  voting.  Kansas  also  disqualifies  per- 
sons dishonorably  discharged  from  the  serv- 
Ive  of  the  United  States  unless  reinstated. 
and  persons  guilty  of  defrauding  the  Fed- 
eral or  any  State  government,  and,  persons 
guilty  of  giving,  receiving,  or  offering  bribes. 

Louisiana  has  a  disqualification  for  voting 
which  would  appear,  at  least  in  part,  to  em- 
brace paupers.  It  was  not  mentioned  pre- 
viously In  the  pauper  part  of  this  di.scus- 
slon.  The  Louisiana  law  disqunlir.ps  for 
voting  Inmates  of  any  charitable  li  «•:■:•;  >n 
except  the  Soldiers'  Home  and  the  r  .-  Ma- 
rine Hospital  at  Carviiie.  Louisiana  also  dis- 
qualifies for  voting  deserters  from  military 
•ervice  of  the  United  States  or  from  militia 
of  Louisiana  when  called  forth  by  the  Gov- 
ernor  or.  in  time  of  invasion.  Insurrection 
or  rebellion,  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  until  they  have  returned  to  the  com- 
mand from  which  they  dcf.erted.  made  good 
the  lost  time  and  served  out  term  of  enlist- 
ment, and.  persons  dlshonorablv  discharged 
from  Louisiana  National  Guard  or  from 
military  service  of  the  United  SUtcs  unless 
reinstated. 

The  State  of  Michigan  has  no  voter  dis- 
qualifications of  any  kind  or  character. 

My  State  of  Mississippi  disqualifies  for 
voting  Indians  not  taxed. 

Missouri  denies  the  privilege  of  franchise 
to  persons  while  kept  in  poorhouse  or  otiier 
Mylum  at  public  expense  or  while  confined 
m  any  public  prison,  and.  persons  convicted 


(if  a  felony  or  of  a  misdemeanor  connected 
with  exercise  (^f  right  of  suffrage  unless  tkey 
shall  be  granted  a  full  pardon  After  second 
convicUon,  such  person  shall  be  forever  ex- 
cluded from  voting 

Nevada  disquaimes  for  voting  a  person 
w!.  ,  whie  ft  citizen  of  Nevada,  fought  or 
aided  in  s  duel 

New  Hampshire  has  a  dlsquaUflrd-for-vot- 
Ing  provision  Involving  t.vJtes  other  than 
poll  tax.  that  comes  within  the  ban  of  the 
proposed  constitutional  amend!n<:,t  This 
law  disqujdlfies  from  the  franchise  a  person 
fxcuiPd  from  paying  taxes  at  h.s  own  re- 
quest unless  he  tenders  payment  of  ail  taxes 
assessed  him  during  the  year  prior  to  his 
offer  to  vote.  It  further  provides  that  no 
soldier  ch-  sailor  who  served  in  a  war  In 
which  the  United  States  was  engaged  and 
has  been  honorably  discharged  shall  be  de- 
prived of  his  right  to  vote  by  reason  of  hav- 
ing received  assistance  from  any  count v  or 
town. 

New  Jersey  disqualifies  for  voting  persons 
convicted  of  blasphemy. 

New  York  takes  away  the  privilege  of 
franchise  from  persons  who  shall  pay  or  re- 
ceive CM-  offer  to  pay  cw  receive  money  or 
thing  of  value  for  giving  or  withholding  a 
vote  at  an  election,  or  for  reglMerlng  or  re- 
fraining to  register  as  a  voter,  or  who  shall 
make  any  promise  to  Influence  the  giving 
or  withholding  of  any  such  vote  or  regis- 
tration, or  shall  make  or  become  directly  or 
Indirectly  Interested  In  any  bet  or  wager  de- 
pending on  the  result  of  an  election  shall 
not  vote  at  such  election. 

Ohio  disqualifies  for  voting  persons  con- 
victed a  second  time  of  offense  under  elec- 
tion laws. 

Oklahoma  has  a  provision  of  law  that  pre- 
vents from  voting  persons  while  kept  In  a 
poorhoiose  or  asylum  at  public  expense  ex- 
cept Federal  and  Confederate  ex-srildiers 
It  was  held  In  the  case  of  Hmes  v  Winters 
(320  P.  2d  1114)  that  persons  receiving  t Id- 
age  assistance  from  the  State  are  not  d.s- 
quallfled. 

Tlie  laws  of  Pennsylvania  provide  that 
any  person  convicted  of  willful  violation  of 
any  provision  of  the  election  code  shall.  In 
addition  to  any  penalties  provided  in  said 
code,  be  disfranchised  for  4  years  from  the 
date  of  conviction,  and  that  a  voter  guiMy 
of  bribery  at  election  shall  forfeit  r.ght  to 
vote  at  that  election. 

Rhode  Island  has  a  constitutional  dis- 
qualification for  voting  that  m^usrt  go  back 
to  Its  earliest  history  as  a  State  It  d  s- 
quallfles  persons  residing  on  lands  ceded  by 
Rhode   Island   to   the  United    State? 

I  have  been  advised  that  the  Texas  d:s- 
quallflcatlon-for-votlng  provision  that  I  pre- 
viously mentioned,  "soldiers,  marines,  and 
seamen  while  employed  in  the  Regular  serv- 
ice of  the  Army  or  N.Tvy  of  the  United 
States."  has  been  repealed  by  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Texas 

The  constitution  of  the  State  of  Vermont 
provides  that  any  voter  who  shall  receive  a 
bribe  for  his  vote  shall  forfeit  liis  right  to 
vote  at  that  election. 

Virginia  disqualifies  for  voting  persons 
who.  while  cltlzeru  of  the  State  since  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution.  h.Tve  foupht 
a  duel  with  a  deadly  weapon,  or  sent  or  ac- 
cepted a  challenge  to  fight  such  duel  either 
within  or  without  the  State,  or  knowincly 
conveyed  a  challenge,  or  aided  m  any  way 
in  fighting  such  duel. 

The  State  of  Washington  denies  the  privi- 
lege of  the  franchise  to  persons  convicted  of 
subversive  organization    after  June   1,    1951. 

Wisconsin  disqualifies  for  voting  persons 
Interested  in  any  wager  depending  upon  re- 
sult of  any  election  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  vote  at  such  election,  and  pers*  ns  w;io 
have  engaged  in  a  dtiel  either  directly  or  in- 
directly,  either   as    a   principal    or   accej^sory. 

This  completes  the  section  of  my  analysis 
devoted  to  the  various  and  sundry  reasf^ns 
that  individuals  are  disqualified   for  voting 


under  the  provisions  of  \ht  ct.»n8ii  tut  Jons 
•uid  laws  of  the  50  Sutes.  There  stiii  re- 
main oU\er  aspects  uf  the  similarity  or  dis- 
smuliu-ity  Ijeiweer  voting  requirenients  m 
Uie  SUtes. 

The  one  which  I  now  propose  to  discuss 
involves  s  substantive  and  positive  vutcr 
qualificaUon  that  sppears  in  the  laws  uf 
only  four  of  the  Slai-es.  It  is  gein-railv  de- 
scribed as  a  ■  ch:,Tacter-    quaiificatK  n. 

If  I  were  a&ked  :■  choose  the  language  I 
preferred  af  between  the  four  States  I  wouid 
unhesitatingly  select  the  provision  that  ap- 
pears in  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut. The  chariicter  qualification  for  the 
privilege  of  suffrage  m  Connecticut  is  that 
one  must  susuun  g^cd  moral  character. 

Georgia's  voters'  qualifications  provide  that 
the  applicant  lor  registration  must  be  of 
good  character  and  understand  obligations 
of  citizenship  under  a  republican  form  of 
government,  or.  mu.st  be  able  to  read  and 
write  correctly  in  English  any  paragraph  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  of 
Georgia. 

The  Alab.'una  character  requirement  for 
voting  provides  that  one  mr.ist  be  of  good 
character  and  embrace  the  duties  and  obli- 
gations of  citizenship  under  the  Constitu- 
tions of  the  United  ."  tates  and  Alabama. 

The  State  of  Louisiana  provides  that  a 
prospective  voter  shall  be  of  good  character 
and  shall  understand  the  duties  and  obli- 
gations of  citizenship  under  republican  form 
of  government. 

Since  good  character  is  the  fotir.d.t.  n 
stone  of  good  citizenship  It  is  passing  PTM.^e 
that  more  of  our  States  have  net  ;-.a  ptPd 
this  qualification  as  a  prerequisite  fur  suf- 
frage. Why  should  anyone  be  permitted  to 
lay  claim  to  the  privilege  of  voting  without 
being  able  to  sustain  good  moral  character? 

Mr.  President,  requirements  of  residence 
as  a  prerequisite  of  voting  vary  from  State 
to  State  to  a  marked  degree  Some  States, 
including  my  own.  require  2  years  residence 
in  the  State,  1  year  in  the  city  or  t-own,  and 
1  year  in  the  ward  or  nreclnct  before  one  is 
permitted  to  apply  for  registration.  Some 
States  have  reduced  the  residence  require- 
ment to  6  months,  and  as  little  as  30  days  in 
the  county  and  10  days  m  the  precinct  or 
ward.  There  is  every  conceivable  combina- 
tion m  between  these  extremes  What  the 
States  choose  to  require,  it  has  the  perfect 
right  and  power  so  to  do. 

Mr  President,  I  have  made  this  long  and 
.somewhat  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  consti- 
tutloiis  and  laws  governing  the  qualifications 
for.  or  the  lack  of  qu.ilifications  for.  voting 
in  the  60  States  of  this  Union  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pointing  up  the  sheer  folly  for  Con- 
gress to  prop<:>6e  to  the  State  legislatures  a 
coiistitut.onal  am.endment  that  involves  a 
prohibition  against  a  handful  of  States  as 
!■-■  what  they  cannot  do  in  laying  a  pre- 
requisite xo  voting  In  national  ejections.  In 
the  long  history  of  these  United  States  we 
ha\e  seen  fit  to  amend  the  Constitution  only 
22  times,  the  first  10  of  the  amendments 
were  more  or  less  en  bloc,  so  actually  you 
might  say  13  times  One  of  the  13  amend- 
ment* deleted  a  previous  one;  this  being  a 
negative  action  reduces  the  changes  to  12. 
Now  the  elaborate  machinery  cf  i;meiidinent 
is  propnsed  to  be  set  m  motion  on  a  ques- 
tion S'O  InsigniScant  that  it  is  actually  rldicu- 
lotis  With  the  U  5  budget  requiring  tax 
collections  in  excess  of  *80  billion,  this  Con- 
gress and  three-fourths  of  the  States  are 
now  being  asked  to  enact  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  will  deny  my  State  the 
right  to  exact  a  $2  capitf.tion  tax  from  Us 
Citizens  for  the  aid  of  public  schools  as  a 
prerequisite  to  voting  for  US.  Senators, 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Fi-r.ti  presidential  electors.  With  Governm.ent, 
with  a  capital  G,  Federal,  State,  and  local, 
costing  as  much  as  it  does  today,  what  could 
be  more  reasonable  and  sensible  than  to 
require  a  citizen  to  make  some  contribution. 
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however  small  It  may  be,  to  the  support  of 
these  vast  eetabUshments  as  a  small  pre- 
requisite to  the  privilege  of  franchise?  0\ir 
Torefathers  were  neither  stupid  men  nor 
idiots.  I  do  not  think  the  Constitution  Is 
outmoded  by  modern  times  or  developments 
nor  do  I  think  or  feel  that  the  convlctims 
they  held  at  the  time  the  Constitution  was 
adopted  are  outmoded  or  any  less  applicable 
today  than  they  were  then  This  presently 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  both 
slaps  the  Pounding  Fathers  and  original 
State  governments  in  the  face  and  kicks  out 
considerable  of  their  teeth.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed to  violate  one  of  the  most  s<icred  cfjn- 
ditlons  upon  which  our  Union  was  estab- 
lished—  that  section  2.  article  I.  of  the  C- in- 
stitution, which  riveted  in  the  Sta'es  'he 
power  they  retained  to  determine  '  )r  ihfn:- 
selves  the  qualifications  of  vfjf.ers  be  amended 
to  deny  to  the  States  a  capitation  tax.  or 
other  tax.  or  property  qualification  as  a 
prerequisite  to  votini?  in  a  nati-inal  el'-c- 
tion.  The  proposed  amendment  'Jhiuld  .ind 
ought  to  be  uverwhelminj;;y  defeir.ed 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  I  wi.sh  to  a.s.soci- 
ate  myself  with  the  vieus  expre.'^.sed  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hill'.    I  ai;ree  with  him. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland  I  delivered  a  fine  address 
on  this  subject  last  Friday.  Today  the 
junior  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
made  an  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
discussion  of  the  problem  involved  both 
in  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  J.^vits:  to  invade  the  rights 
of  the  States  in  a  clearly  unconstitu- 
tional way  with  a  poll  tax  repealer  bill. 
and  in  the  proposal  of  a  con.sLitutional 
amendment  to  encroach  upon  what  the 
Senator  has  said  has  always  been  re- 
garded as  the  exclusive  right  of  the 
States,  the  right  to  fix  tlie  qualifications 
of  their  voters.  I  command  my  col- 
league for  his  brilliant  speech 

Mr.  STENNTS  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  very  much.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  i  Mr.  Hill  .  I 
am  grateful  to  both  Senators  for  their 
counsel  and  advice,  and  for  their  lead- 
ership not  only  this  year,  but  over  the 
years.  We  have  been  in  this  battle  for 
many  years,  and  I  have  benefited  much 
from  their  fine  counsel  and  leadership. 
I  deeply  appreciate  it 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
Mr,  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS     I  yield, 

Mr.   JOHNSTON   of    South   Carolina 
I  commend  the  Senator  for  hu»  remarks 
here  today.    I  believe  that  a  Kreat  many 
people  fall  to  realize  exactly  what  we  are 
doine  in  the  Senate 

There  is  an  amendment  which  has 
been  in  the  Constitution  ever  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Government 

I  have  had  occasion  to  look  into  the 
subject  covered  by  the  amendment. 
Anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  in- 
vestigate will  find  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  were  paying  poll  taxes 
even  before  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  adopted  That  was 
true  m  a  great  many  of  the  Colonies 
That  is  the  way  they  collected  taxes  m 
the  early  days.  Our  forefathers  saw  fit 
to  put  that  provision  into  the  Corustitu- 
tion.  and  gave  the  States  that  risht. 
The  States  were  given  the  right  to  deter- 


mine what  the  qualifications  of  the 
voters  of  the  various  States  should  be. 
They  wanted  to  place  some  of  this  au- 
thority m  the  hands  of  the  States 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  that 
is  wtiere  it  is  today. 

So  far  a^  South  Carolina  is  concerned, 
at  the  present  time  we  do  not  have  a 
poll  tax.  South  Carolina  repealed  the 
poll  tax  provision  about  9  years  ago. 
The  people  voted  on  it  10  years  ago.  and 
the  action  was  ratifltxl  by  the  legislature 
9  years  ago  We  did  that  in  South  Caro- 
lina. The  riiiht  to  so  act  is  enjoyed  by 
all  the  States  With  respect  to  matters 
of  this  kind,  such  as  elwtions.  I  believe 
they  are  questions  for  State  determina- 
tion, and  should  not  be  considered  as 
coming  Within  Federal  jurisdiction. 

We  start  here  with  a  proposal  by  the 
-enior  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Kef.auver  ,  placing  the  authority  in  the 
hands  of  Governors,  in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency, to  appoint  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  so  that  there  will  not 
be  any  interference  with  the  operations 
of  Government  at  Washington. 

Then  we  are  confronted  with  a  pro- 
posal to  amend  the  Constitution  in  such 
a  way  as  would  give  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  authority  to  say  that  a  State 
may  not  levy  a  poll  tax.  Then  we  are 
confronted  with  another  amendment  to 
the  same  joint  resolution  which  would 
bring  about  the  change  by  statute.  I 
cannot  understand  how  some  persons 
who  follow  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  one  field,  and  approve  of  them, 
can  say  that  the  Supreme  Court  was  all 
wrong  in  deciding  cases  in  this  field. 
It  is  hard  for  me  to  understand  their 
attitude  m  this  connection. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  his  clear-cut  address  to- 
day on  what  I  believe  is  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  very 
much,  and  I  am  especially  appreciative 
of  his  fine  attitude  in  coming  here  to  do 
battle  for  what  he  believes  to  be  a  State's 
responsibility  and  a  State's  privilege  un- 
der our  Constitution  in  prescribing  the 
qualifications  of  voters  withm  a  State, 
and  joining  with  those  of  us  who  do  not 
want  States  to  take  any  ^tep  In  this 
direction  until  they  .see  flit  in  their  wis- 
dom to  do  no  even  though  hi.s  own  Slate 
l.s  not  directly  affected  by  the  propcjsal 
I  thank  the  Senator  very  much 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
The  poll  tax  provi.»,ion  waji  written  into 
our  con-stitution  in  South  Carnima  dur- 
ing the  Recon.'5t ruction  days  of  1808  It 
was  rcadopted  in  1895  as  a  part  of  our 
con-stltution  However,  we  saw.  tit  to 
wipe  It  out  9  years  ago 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President.  I  yield 
the  fioor 


THE    NATIONAL    POUNT)ATION    FOR 
ASTHMATIC  CHILDREN  AT 

TUCSON,   ARIZONA 

Mr  CrOLDWATER  Mr  President. 
pubhc  health  and  medical  re.search  have 
been  matters  of  concern  to  me,  going 
back  far  before  the  start  of  my  career 
as  a  U  .'=!  Senator  from  Arizona  some  8 
years  a^o. 


My  interest  has  deepened  as  I  have 
become  more  familiar  with  the  com- 
plexity of  these  fields.  It  has  deepened 
to  an  even  greater  degree  since  I  became 
actively  associated  with  a  charitable 
foundation  in  my  own  State  I  am 
spt'aking  of  the  National  Foundation  for 
Asthmatic  Children  at  Tucson,  of  whicli 

1  have  the  privilege  of  being  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors. 

In  this  advanced  Nation  of  ours  today, 
upward  of  30  million  citizens  suffer 
sufficient  impairment  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other to  prevent  realization  of  their 
complete  p>otentials  or  hopes.  This  num- 
ber excludes  persons  afflicted  with  epi- 
lepsy, tuberculosis,  heart  disease,  or  de- 
generative diseases  of  middle  or  old  age. 
More  specifically,  it  has  been  established 
that  in  the  United  States  at  least  15  to 
20  million  persons  are  afflicted  with 
allergic  disorders.  Of  these,  5  million 
are.  or  potentially  will  be.  asthmatic. 
Asthma,  I  might  add.  is  primarily  a 
childhood  disease,  and  children  clearly 
are  more  responsive  to  and  capable  of 
being  helped  than  are  grownups. 

The  National  Foundation  for  Asth- 
matic Children  at  Tucson  is  dedicated 
to  combating  this  ailment.  The  warm, 
bright  sun  and  the  healthful  climate  in 
Arizona  are  welcome  allies  of  the  expert 
medical  staff  who  carry  on  this  work  at 
Sahuaro  School,  operated  by  the  founda- 
tion, in  Tucson. 

Incorix)rated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Arizona  as  a  nonprofit,  nonsec- 
tarian.  philanthropic,  educational,  and 
research  organization,  the  National 
Foundation  for  Asthmatic  Children  pro- 
vides resident  care  for  boys  and  girls  be- 
tween the  ages  of  6  and  12.  More  than 
87  percent  of  the  children  at  Sahuaro 
School  can  return  home  to  stay  after 
an  average  sojourn  in  Arizona  of  only 

2  years. 

While  at  the  school,  children  continue 
their  regular  classroom  studies,  and  they 
receive  medical,  dental,  psychological, 
and  other  care.  Likewise,  their  .spirit- 
ual needs,  of  whatever  denomination  are 
met. 

These  asthmatic  children  come  from 
many  States  across  our  Nation  and  from 
a  number  of  foreign  count  iies  I  he  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  Asthmatic  Chil- 
dren, supported  by  public  contribution.s. 
pays  total  expen.ses  of  approximately  70 
percent  of  all  pupils  and  partial  costs  for 
the  remaining  30  i>ercent 

Americans,  down  through  the  years 
from  colonial  days,  always  have  been 
willing  to  help  other  per»<in«  in  need 
niere,  of  course,  are  areas  and  emergen- 
cies in  which  Government  should  pro- 
vide direct  assistance  However,  there 
never  should  be  conflict  with  the  privi- 
lege Americans  always  have  had  of  help- 
ing one  another  through  organizations 
such  as  the  National  Foundation  for 
Asthmatic  Children. 

Generosity  of  the  American  people  has 
enabled  this  agency  to  progress  well,  and 
the  National  Foundation  for  Asthmatic 
Children  will  continue  to  provide  care 
for  as  many  boys  and  girls  as  possible. 


policy  is  that  it  re.'^trains  mflation 
Many  of  us  doubt  if  this  Is  true.  But 
the  cla^ical  argument  is  that  tight 
money  by  limituig  monetary  supply 
drives  up  the  price  of  money  or  in>rest 
rates  and  di.scourages  borrowing — par- 
ticularly It  is  supposed  to  discourage 
businessmen  from  borrowing  by  paying 
the  higher  interest  cost  of  money  With 
less  borrowing — there  is  said  to  be  less 
demand  and  less  of  the  prt-^^suie  on  re- 
sources that  drives  up  prices. 

But  does  it  work? 

Recently  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board  made  a  survey  of  228 
manufacturers — the  result  of  this  survey 
indicates  that  tight  money  is  working 
very  feebly  if  at  all  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  corisent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  a  comment  on  this  survey  from 
the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  of  Febru- 
ary 8.  1960.  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

What  Is  tl^ht  money  doing  to  business 
operations?  Kot  much,  according  to  a  survey 
of  228  manufacturers  by  the  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board. 

Collectlorw  of  account*  receivable  are  ex- 
pected by  about  40  percent  of  the  firms  to 
Blow  somewhat.  Many  Arms  also  expect  to 
reduce  cash  positions. 

Business  volume,  however.  Is  not  expected 
to  be  cut  this  year  because  of  tight  conditions 
In  the  money  and  credit  markets. 

A  majority  of  the  flrms  doubt  that  they  will 
have  to  change  their  credit  practices  during 
1960.  A  small  minority  even  Intends  to  relax 
credit  terms  a  bit  during  the  year  to  prevent 
the  scarcity  from  cutting  Into  sales  volume. 

Only  3  percent  of  the  firms  reported  to 
the  National  Industrial  Cjnrerence  Board 
that  tight  money  would  cause  them  to  cut 
back  capital  InvestmentB  A  good  many 
firms,  however,  tald  that  because  of  tight 
credit  they  were  not  expanding  as  much  a« 
they  would  like. 

Internal  financing  is  expected  to  take  care 
of  Investment  plana  by  90  percent  of  the 
firms  on  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  list.  That  shows  a  highly  liquid  posi- 
tion. 


THE  TIGirr  MUNEY  POLICY 

Mr     PROXMIRE.     Mr.    President,    ft 
major   argument   for   the   tight  money 


THE  POLITICAL  DE'/EI.OPMENTS  IN 
AFRICA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  Pre.'-ldent,  the 
world  has  been  shaken  in  the  pa.-tt  year 
by  the  explosive  pact-  of  poLtlcal  de- 
velop;..! :;t.^  ill  Aliica  Colonialism  is 
dead 

Nowheie  is  the  cont^.-t  between  free- 
dom and  conimiini«rn  likely  to  be  fought 
more  quickly  oi  deci"-ivoly  than  In 
Africa.  African  countries  are  on  the 
verge  of  a  comn;itmcnt  to  democracy 
or  communism  that  may  endure  for  gen- 
erations. 

The  brilliant  Arnold  Rivkin.  director 
of  African  studies  at  tne  Center  for  In- 
ternational Studies.  Ma.s.sachusetts  In- 
stitute of  1  echnolofv.  has  written  a  com- 
pelling analysis  of  the  urgency  of  free 
world  action  in  recent  issues  of  West 
Africa.  He  says  that  thf  St-cond  Con- 
ference of  Liidependejit  African  States. 
scheduled  for  April  1960.  in  Addis  Ababa. 
provides  an  immediate  opi.>ortunity  for 
independent  Africa  to  meet  the  toueh 
economic  challenge  that  lias  betn  gen- 
erally evaded— but  must  be  met  If  free- 


dom   and    democracy    are    to    have    a 

chance  m  .■Africa 

I  ask  unanlmou.s  consent  that  this 
series  of  articles  t>e  print-cd  m  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

Th^re  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

MoBiUZINO    E.XTEKNAL    RtSOntCTS    f  OR    AFRICA.V 

Dfvelopment 
(By   Arnold   Rlvklni 

Over  18  montha  have  pn.ssed  sIi.cp  the  his- 
toric Conference  of  Indef^endpnt  Afrlc&n 
States  met  In  Accra  In  April  1958,  and 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  eight 
states  to  work  Jointly  to  build  their  econ- 
omies. The  vehicle  s{jeclfled  by  the  confer- 
ence waa  a  Joint  commission  to  make  rec- 
ommendations. Inter  alia,  on  the  pressing 
problems  of  receiving  external  assistance  and 
private  foreign  investment.  Unfortunately, 
the  demands  of  the  fast-moving  firpam  <.f 
African  political  development  ha^  been  such 
that  little,  If  anything,  has  been  done  to 
carry  out  this  resolution. 

Failure  to  act  is  a  sad  and  irretrievable 
loss.  Time  not  used  to  move  economic 
growth  forward  usually  signifies  a  faltering 
momentum  and  loss  of  production  which 
cannot  ever  be  fully  made  good — and  which 
can  be  HI  afforded  by  the  economies  of 
African  States.  Moreover,  time  not  used  In 
accelerating  the  rate  of  economic  growth  In 
Africa  serves  to  accentuate  the  already  grave 
dlfparity  between  the  state  of  political  de- 
velopment and  the  state  of  the  economies  of 
more  and  more  African  countries.  Political 
Independence  not  supported  by  economic 
viability  could  lead  In  Africa — as  It  has  else- 
where— to  dlsUluslonn^ent,  to  political  chaos 
and  paralysis,  and  finally  to  military  coups 
d'etat  or  Communist  'takeovers.  ' 

The  second  Conference  of  Ii. dependent 
African  States,  scheduled  for  April  1960.  In 
Addis  Ababa,  provides  a  striking  opportui.i'y 
for  a  bold  initiative,  late  though  It  1?.  ^y 
the  leadership  of  independent  Africa  to  come 
effectively  to  grips  with  the  rnicial  prob- 
lems of  obtaining  a  reliable  and  adequate 
supply  of  externa  1  capital  (public  and  pri- 
vate), technicians,  other  personnel,  and 
technology  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of 
their  econom^lc  development.  The  scheme 
for  mobilizing  external  resources  for  African 
economic  development  discussed  In  the  rest 
of  these  articles  Is  put  forward  In  the  hope 
that  it  will  highlight  significant  Issues  In- 
volved In  outside  assistance  for  African  de- 
velopm.ent,  and  stlmul.ite  conslderaflon  of 
them  In  the  months  rem.Tir.ing  before  the 
Addis  Ababa  Conference  If  the  rirtlcles  d'l 
this,  they  will  have  served  their  p-.irpme  If 
they  go  further  and  contribute  in  nome  »mall 
way  to  catalyze  the  elements  cf  resource  need 
■A-id  nrallsbillty  to  Increase  and  natlonaliye 
the  flaw  of  external  aid  to  Afrir,->n  rconnmlc 
development,  then  they  will  indeed  h.tve 
fulfilled  their  objective 

txTiENAL  BUOtnuTS:  AntUTA  prriNJs  the 
irzxo 
One  of  the  dozen  resolutions  and  declara- 
tions aanpKd  at  the  Accra  Conference,  tl.e 
reso.utii-n  on  economic  and  social  matters, 
recojfnl^^s  the  crucial  need  for  economic  de- 
veh'pment  ai.d  the  r^jle  ut  external  assistance 
in  It.  True  to  the  mood  of  the  conference. 
the  resolution  couples  the  fiatement  of  need 
for  external  assistance  with  a  declaration  of 
the  iiiViolablUty  of  the  inde-jendei^.ce  ai.d 
t.errit-irlal  Integrity  of  the  Independeiit  Afri- 
chn  .states  The  resolution  provides  f'  r  es- 
tHbiislunpiit  of  a  Joint  Economic  Research 
<  ommission  •  •  •  to  lay  down  proposals  by 
which  Independent  African  States  can  re- 
ceive foreign  capital  and  employ  foreign  ex- 
perts, and  to  encourage  cooperation  with 
other  countries  in  such  manner  as  not  to 
affect  their  independence,  sovereignty,  and 
luiity.    In  the  final  declaration  of  the  con- 


rprei.ce  the  independent  African  ."^lates 
p.OGL-p  tiiem.'^elves  ■'lo  take  measures  •  •  • 
to  encourage  the  mvestmei.t  of  loieign  cnp;- 
t.Al  and  skiUs  provided  tney  do  not  compro- 
mise the  Independence,  sovereipnty  and  lex- 
ritonai   intz-gnty   of   our  stat^   ' 

The  independent  African  States  publicly 
proclaimed  in  uuniistakabie  lerir^  their  rec- 
ognition of  the  importance  o'  Joreign  piibUc 
and  pr.vate  capital,  technicians,  and  tech- 
noK/gy  fur  their  economic  development. 
T:.i  y  need,  and  want  these,  but  not  at  the 
pr.ce  ul  cumpjumising  their  sovereignty,  and 
Umi^rial  integrity  In  short,  assistance  is 
SrtUiplit  •A.tho-.n  Condition?  which  would  war- 
rani  ajiv  fi.^reign  ii.terveution  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  the  couiiiry     • 

Application  of  this  t-e.i-:  of  bona  fides  to 
proffered  external  assi.stunce  and  foreikin  pri- 
vate investment  seems  to  preclude  Soviet  aid 
and  uade  arrangements.  Unilateral  suspen- 
sion of  Soviet  aid  to  Yugoslavia  without 
warning,  and  apparently  as  a  reaction  to 
Yugoslavia's  insistence  on  the  principle  that 
"the  roads  and  conditions  of  Socialist  devel- 
opment are  different  in  different  countries." 
offers  the  most  dramatic  recent  example  of 
tlie  strings  attached  to  Soviet  aid  and  trade 
and  the  persistent  Soviet  attempt  to  manipu- 
late those  strings  to  Interfere  In  the  Inter- 
nal politics  of  another  country.  And,  as  the 
Yugoslav  Communlrt  newspaper  Borba  stated, 
"they  (the  Soviet  Union)  know  very  well 
that  the  acceptance  of  aid  from  the  United 
States  In  no  way  bound  the  hands  of  Social- 
ist Yugoslavia  in  the  determination  of  her 
foreign  policy."'  The  same  may  be  said 
generally  of  the  free  world  assistance. 

THE    FREX    WORLD  S    INTEREST 

Insistence  at  the  Accra  Conference  that 
external  assistance  should  not  compromise 
the  Independence  of  Its  recipients  is  not  only 
consistent  with  free  world  practices;  it  Is 
also  central  to  free  world  interest  in  th« 
emergence  of  Independent  African  States 
with  the  potential  for  de\  eloping  their 
econ-imies  m  a  way  and  on  a  scale  compati- 
ble with  democratic  ^  alues  and  inftltutlons. 

Here,  then  is  a  fundaxnental.  and  felt, 
need  for  economic  development.  It  is  one 
which  the  free  world  is  perhaps  best 
equipped  to  help  meet:  one  which  h^;  ids  the 
promise  of  helping  to  develop  viable  econ- 
omies to  support  independent.  ]->eacpfiil  and 
democratic  states  in  Africa  one  which  is 
hkeiy  to  ease  and  facuitate  the  precarii^-.is 
passage  from  colonial  sub^i.^tence  so'-ietles 
to  Indeix-ndent  states  with  modern  econo- 
mies In  the  words  of  Prime  Minister 
Nkriimah 

"Tljoy  I  the  people;  expect  political  equal- 
ity to  bring  economic  e<:!\ialltv  •  •  •  Tnere 
m':.«t  be  .vimeihlnp  to  show  for  Independence, 
And  If  there  l.«  notlilng  t.o  show  pooolar  dir- 
cont«*nt  may   split    t)ie   country  f-pavt 

"Ttie  leaders  oi  the  new  Africa  have  no 
alfrnative  but  to  ir«  k  for  "Utn  i  c  fi>fi«,t- 
ance  •  •  •  We  have  U)  mf«dernize  Either 
ue  fhai:  do  so  wiih  the  Interest  and  sup^Kirt 
of  the  West  or  we  sb.all  be  compelifd  to  turn 
elsewhere  Thus  !►  not  b  warning  or  a  threat, 
but  a  straight  statemtnt  of  political 
reality."* 

The  free  world  tlu  U;d  absorb  thl«  pafAage 
out  uf  Africa  ai.d  resjx.'i.d  to  it  •    A.'rua  i.c-tas 


'  Saved  Mohamed  Ahm.ed  Mahgotrb.  Min- 
ister of  Forelpn  .'.fTairs  of  thp  Sudan,  open- 
ing f-e^sion  .^rcra  Co:~ferrnce  Ghana  Govern- 
ment jirp.SF  rrlpase    Apr    15    19!'^^ 

'Quoted  in  the  New  York  Times  M.-iy  30, 
1958, 

» Kwame  NKrumah.  "African  Prospect." 
Foreign  Affairs,  vol.  37.  No.  1  (October  1958), 
pp    51  ana  63 

«  Africa  ha.s  spoken.  It  Is  for  thr  rest  of 
the  world  to  respond"  (sj^eech  H.I.H  Prince 
Sahle-Selassle.  hc^id  of  the  Ethi  'p;..!!  Gcle- 
gatlon  at  the  f.:.-.;  .'^ts.-;  :.  f  tie  Conference 
of  Independer, •  .«ir::  ,.:.  .'r-,',-f.'=  Ghana  Gov- 
ernment press  release,  Apr.  22,  1958). 
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both  to  ready  itself  for  the  response  and  lo 
help  generate  it 

To  be  effective,  the  free  world  response  to 
Independent  Africa's  declared  desire  for  ec-- 
nomlc  development  and  Its  need  of  external 
resources  to  further  such  development  mrist 
be  timely,  adequate  to  the  require-ments  ..f 
the  underdeveloped  status  of  the  economies 
of  independent  African  States  and  remamini; 
dependent  territories,  and  sensitive  to  the 
changing  political  reaii'ies  t.'!'  emergent 
Africa. 

In  the  middle-range  future  the  pace  of 
political  change  is  likely  to  quicken  rather 
than  abate  The  problem  is  to  quicken 
the  rate  of  economic  growth  to  keep  it 
abreast  of,  or  In  any  event,  to  prevent  it  from 
falling  too  f-:r  behind,  the  dem.ands  of  the 
rapidly    altering    political    scene 

Orderly,  rational,  accommodation  of  the 
Interests  and  aspirations  of  African  territo- 
ries and  the  European  metropoles  is  an  In- 
creasingly important  factor  in  the  emergence 
not  only  of  politically  Independent  African 
States,  but  of  states  economically  viable  as 
well.  Experience  indicates  that,  even  when 
a  peaceful  accommodation  Is  achieved,  ex- 
isting institutional  channels  cannot  prevent 
serious  interruption  of  many  of  the  valuable, 
and  rriutually  beneficial,  E^irafrlcan  eco- 
nomic ties.  There  is  a  distinct  danger  of  a 
drying  up  of  public  and  private  capital,  as 
well  as  technical  aid  and  per.sonnel,  from  the 
metrop<.jIes.  The  Sudan,  Morocco.  Tunisia, 
and  Guinea,  have  all  experienced  a  discern- 
ible Interruption  in  the  flow  of  metropole 
capital:  and.  in  varying  degrees,  along  with 
all  newly  independent  African  States,  they 
have  all  exnerlenced  In'^erruptlons  In  the  flow 
of  metropole  technical  assistance  and  per- 
sonnel. 

Along  with  curtailment  or  reduction  of 
capital  from  the  metrop«.ile.s,  territories 
achieving  independence  have  been  deprived 
of  the  explicit  or  implicit  guarantees  of  the 
metrcpolea  of  their  public  b..rrowings  from 
the  International  Bank  and  other  public  and 
private  sources  Tne  ability,  for  example. 
of  a  former  British  territory  to  borrow  from 
the  iJXtegSOtCtiDnsLl  Bank  and  on  the  London 
market  Is  Uk^  to  be  cons.derably  less  than 
that  at  the  former  territory  with  a  British 
Government  guarantee.  Thus,  somewhat 
ironically,  under  existing  institutional  ar- 
rangements, at  the  very  time  independence 
is  achieved  and  economic  development  be- 
comes a  primary  concern  of  the  Indigenous 
authorities,  the  Important  capital,  technical 
assistance,  and  personnel  flows  from  the 
metropoles  are  placed  in  Jeopardy,  with  no 
obvious  alternative  arrangements  at  hand. 

M  Leopold  Sedar  Senghor,  first  President 
of  the  Mali  Assembly,  In  the  course  of  a 
recent  article  on  the  then  evolving  situation 
in  French  West  Africa,  put  the  case  for 
adapting  and  continuing  Franco-. \fricaa 
economic  ties  In  'hp  fuiure  In  these  words: 

"Tlie  need  for  European-African  coopera- 
tion derives  from  the  fact  that  an  under- 
developed country  which  has  achieved  nom- 
inal independence  cannot  acquire  real  in- 
dependence if  it  remains  underdeveloped.  It 
m.ust  obtain  e.xternal  aid  The  solution  can 
be  found  in  Its  entry  into  a  large  ensemble, 
In  the  f -irm  of  a  confederacy. 

"It  Is  therefore  in  the  interest  <.it  these 
countries,  once  their  nominal  independence 
Is  achieved,  not  to  separate  them  fr'.>m  their 
former  mother  countries,  but  to  achieve  new 
ties  based  on  liberty,  equality,  and  coopera- 
tion '' 

I  say  that  this  Is  In  their  interest-  They 
need  technicians  and  capital  Long  c')n- 
tinued  political  and  econom.ic  relations,  a 
common  language  of  International  character. 
have  created  links  which  it  would  be  cata- 
strophic   to    break      Africa    and    Europe    are 


genuinely  complementary,   In    terms  of   pol- 
itics, econonnics,  and  cul*  ire  ' 

A     NEW     ORGANIZATION     TOR     ArRICAN     ECONOMIC 

DEVELOPMENT 

There  is  clearly  a  present  need  for  new  In- 
stitution,:il  arr.u.gementii  which  will  maXe  It 
possible  tai  to  preserve  the  mutually  bsne- 
flclal  elements  of  existing  flows  of  capital, 
technical  assistance,  and  personnel,  from  the 
metropoles  to  the  terrlt'orles  and  other  mu- 
tuallv  beneficial  economic  relations  between 
Europe  and  Africa;  and  (b)  to  broaden  and 
e,<p.tnci  tne  free  world  base  upon  which  the 
former  territories,  and  stlU  dei>endent  ter- 
ritories, can  draw  for  economic  and  technical 
assistance  and  personnel  to  reflect  the  chang- 
ing political  relations  between  metropoles 
and  territories,  and  to  meet  the  likely  In- 
crease In  absorptive  capacity  of  the  African 
areas  for  external  assistance  as  they  move 
forward  economically. 

A  new  multUatereil  approach  by  the  free 
world  is  suggested  to  meet  these  two  major 
requirements.  It  Is  proposed  that  there  be 
established  a  flexible  multilateral  organiza- 
tion for  economic  and  technical  assistance 
to  Africa,  which  would  group  the  Independ- 
ent African  countries.  Western  European 
countries  (members  of  the  Organization  for 
Europ>ean  Economic  Cooperation ) .  associate 
m.embers  of  the  OEEC.  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  other  free  world  countries  likely  to 
be  Interested  in  African  economic  develop- 
ment— eg,  India.  Israel,  and  Japan — and. 
in  a  relationship  to  be  worked  out  with  the 
metropoles.  the  dependent  African  terri- 
tories. 

WHO    ABS    OriNE-AS    FTIXENDS? 

Assistance  would  be  extended  on  a  bi- 
lateral basis  or  on  a  special  consortliun  basis 
withm  the  framework  of  a  suggested  multi- 
lateral organization.  Hence,  for  example, 
the  United  Kingdom  or  France  could  extend 
assistance  U:>  a  dependent  territory  or  a  for- 
merly dependent  territory  directly  or  In  asso- 
ciation with  other  free  world  countries.  The 
United  States  could  combine  capital  assist- 
ance, say.  with  Dutch  technicians  to  provide 
a  complete  aid  package.  West  Germany,  new 
to  the  African  aid  field,  could  extend  Its 
participation  In  the  European  Economic 
Community  Overseas  Development  Fund.  In 
association  with  other  nations,  to  African 
areas  outside  the  scope  of  operations  of  the 
fund.  Many  other  ad  hoc  groupings  for  pro- 
viding capital  and  technical  aid  would  be 
possible  within  this  fiexlble  multilateral 
framew.;<rk.  Since  all  arrangements  would 
be  made  on  a  voluntary  basis,  and  directly 
between  participants,  they  would  not  In- 
volve any  loss  of  Identity  or  Independence  of 
action,  by  any  country  or  multinational  In- 
stitution participating  In  the  operations  of 
the  new  organization. 

The  bilateral  operating  pattern  within  a 
flexible  multilateral  structure  should  make  it 
easier  b:th  for  former  metropoles  to  continue 
assistance  to  former  territories  and  for  the 
former  territories  to  accept  such  assistance. 
It  should  make  It  easier  for  Independent 
African  states  to  accept  free  world  assistance 
without  exposing  themselves  to  the  charge, 
no  matter  how  unfounded,  of  seeming  to  ex- 
change one  colonial  overlord  (I.e.,  the  former 
metropole)  for  another  (e.g.  the  United 
States  1  It  should  also  make  It  easier  for 
the  United  States  and  other  non-African 
powers  to  extend  assistance  to  dependent 
territories  without  being  Impaled  on  the 
h  jrns  c  ■■  the  classic  dilemma  of  appearing 
to  have  to  choose  between  friends  on  both 
sides  of  the  still  remaining  colonial  relation- 
ships. These  fwlitlcal  advantages  should  In 
turn   make   It   possible   not   only   to  preserve 


•  'A  Community  of  Free  and  Equal  Peoples 
with  the  Mother  Country."  Western  World 
(Brussels),  No.   18,  October   11*58,  pp.  41-42. 


economic  assistance  flows  and  ties  which 
now  exist  to  tl^e  extent  that  they  are  mu- 
tually beneficial  but  also  to  adapt,  broaden, 
and  enlarge  these  flows  by  expansion  of  the 
base  to  Include  additional  free  world  re- 
sources. 

Guinea,  perhaps,  all  too  perfectly.  Is  a  case 
illustrating  what  the  absence  of  a  multi- 
lateral organization  of  the  type  envisaged 
may  mean  in  the  absence  of  a  fully  har- 
monious accommodation  between  a  former 
metropole  and  a  territory.  French  aid  haa 
stopped;  new  free  world  aid  has  been  slow 
to  fill  the  void.  The  balance  In  Guinea's  po- 
litical poBtiu-e  Is  most  precarious  The  Com- 
munist bloc  U  trying  to  tip  the  balance  In  Ita 
favor.  Tentative  free  world  efforts  appear  to 
be  In  the  offing — late  In  the  day— to  redress 
the  shifting  balance.  It  Is  a  fair  speculation 
that.  If  an  organizational  umbrella  of  the 
type  proposed  were  In  existence.  France  and 
Guinea  might  have  worked  out  their  political 
problems  so  that  aid  flows.  In  conjunction 
with  those  of  other  free  world  states,  could 
have  been  maintained  even  If  French  assist- 
ance had  to  be  replaced  In  whole  or  In  part 
by  aid  from  other  free  world  states. 

The  organization  for  aid  to  African  states 
within  a  multilateral  framework  prop>08ed  In 
my  previous  articles,  would,  to  the  extent 
possible,  build  on  existing  Institutions  and 
arrangements  and  dovetail  their  interests 
and  operations  In  the  overall  Interest  of  pro- 
moting African  economic  development. 
Thus.  OEEC.  CCTA.  CSA.  FAMA,  the 
Overseas  Development  Fund  of  the  ETuropean 
EcononUc  Community,  and  various  bilateral 
arrangements  are  all  regarded  as  special  ar- 
rangements which  could  be  accommodated 
within  the  framework  of  the  loose  multi- 
lateral organization  envisaged.  The  new  or- 
ganization might  be  set  up  as  a  holding 
company  within  which  existing  organiza- 
tions and  Individual  countries  could  operate 
as  distinct  but  related  units.  Alternatively 
the  organization  ntiight  be  composed  exclu- 
sively of  individual  countries,  reflecting  the 
membership  of  the  multinational  organiza- 
tions mentioned  above  but  within  a  new 
multilateral  framework  for  the  purpose  of 
African  economic  development. 

In  the  case  of  International  organiza- 
tions—as  with  Individual  countries — the  pro- 
posal would  not  affect  the  authority  or 
ability  of  a  participant  to  act  on  the  basis  of 
Its  own  Initiative  and  Judgment.  On  the  con- 
trary, through  liaison  and  exchanges  of  In- 
formation. It  would  enable  the  International 
organizations  on  the  one  hand,  and  Individ- 
ual countries  on  the  other,  to  make  develop- 
ment assistance  decisions.  In  the  light  of  all 
of  known  development  aid  needs  and  re- 
sources. 

The  proposed  organization  would  review 
development  programs,  assess  capital,  tech- 
nical assistance,  and  personnel  needs,  assess 
available  internal  and  external  resources, 
attempt  to  raise  the  required  external  re- 
sources, and  provide  a  multilateral  coordi- 
nating framework  within  which  bilateral  and 
consortium  arrangements  could  be  made  for 
extending  development  assistance.  Thus  the 
new  organization  would  serve  both  to  mobi- 
lize and  to  provide  a  focus  for  the  correlated 
allocation  of  the  available  resources 

The  organization  would  provide  a  foriim 
for  coordinating  the  Increasingly  bewilder- 
ing array  of  bilateral  and  multilateral  as- 
sistance ofl'ers  and  opportunities  becoming 
available  to  African  states  and  territories. 
Most  African  states  are  not  In  a  poeition 
to  sort  out.  evaluate,  and  make  the  most  of 
the  multiplicity  of  assistance  arrangements 
on  the  horizon.  Opportunities  may  be 
missed,  or,  when  taken,  not  related  In  the 
most  effective  manner  to  others.  By  pro- 
viding a  central  forum  the  new  organiza- 
tion would  assist  to  pull  together  and 
maximize  the  various  MSlstance  possibilities. 
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A^  a  ciehriiighuufte  for  assistance  offers  or 
rcbources  from  Internatloaai  organizations 
which  could  liavc  only  a  cooperating  rela- 
tionship wlUi  the  new  organization,  e.g., 
the  U.K.  Technlcai  Aselstance  Board,  the 
UN  specialized  agencies,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Biuik.  the  proposed  organization 
would  have  a  valuable  ro,;e  Further  in  the 
process  of  assesiing  and  ccjrrelailng  free 
world  resources,  it  would  be  m  a  posi'ion  to 
take  account  on  a  systematic  basis  of  the 
complementary  resources  available  from 
these  cooperatln<  mternaUunal  oragnlza- 
tions.  In  addition.  Uie  prop^j.sed  organiza- 
tion could  draw  cii  the  technical,  economic. 
and  other  survt  ys  and  studies  that  the 
newly  establl.shec  Economic  Commission  for 
Africa  has  projected  and  in  return  provide 
ECA  with  its  studies  on  development  plan- 
ning, resource  lUixatlon,  and  asAistance 
availabilities. 

Tlie  proposed  .)rganlzat.lou  would  pro\ide 
a  framework  for  le^lonal  prujecLs  There  are 
many  fields  In  which  regional  undertiiklngs 
would  be  most  ^mrthwhile  in  Africa  The 
range  Includes  malaria  and  locust  control 
and  eradication,  research,  migratory  labor 
problems,  transportation  and  communica- 
tion networks.  Irrigation,  and  hydroelectric 
and  regional  devloiiment  scheme? 

There  would  be  a  Declaration  of  Pi:ncij)les 
within  which  thi*  organization  wouid  work. 
setting  forth  Its  objectives  In  broad  terms 
I.e.,  Inter  alia,  to  promote  economic  develop- 
ment In  Africa  without  recourse  to  authori- 
tarian means  an.l  within  the  framewi  :k  of 
free  institutions:  to  encourage  external  pub- 
lic assistance  on  ternxs  which  would  not 
compromise  the  independence,  sovereignty, 
and  territorial  integrity  of  the  retiplent*.  to 
encourage  external  private  Investment  on 
terms  attractive  to  Investors  and  beneficial 
to  the  African  country;  and.  again  without 
oompromUing  tlie  independence  and  In- 
tegrity of  the  A  rican  f^tate*.  to  encourage 
cross  flows  of  atsisttince  and  trade  among 
African  states  aiid  areas.  f>:id  to  encourage 
mutually  beneficial  trade  between  Atnca  and 
the  free  world 

The  Accra  Coi.ferencc  resolution  on  eco- 
nomic developmi  nt  may  clearly  be  tAken  as 
an  invitation  to  iriendly  countries  to  provide 
external  assistance  lor  African  economic  de- 
velopments on  a  no-strlnus  ba^is  It  Is  also 
an  Invitation  to  private  investors  to  invest 
on  a  businessl'lte  and  noni>.litlCMl  basi.s 
The  proposal  for  an  Organization  for  African 
Economic  Develojment  would  not  only  be  an 
effective  respons?  to  the  invitation  of  tiie 
Accra  Conference  but  would  also  dcmoii-strate 
to  the  Independent  AIncan  btates  the  serious 
and  long-term  c  laracter  of  the  free  world  s 
Interest  In  their  leveiopment  of  viable  econ- 
omies to  sustalr  their  Independence  The 
proposed  organization  would  contribute  to  a 
favorable  climate  for  privHte  investment  " 
Inclusion  of  the  Jependeiit  t<'rrlti)ries  wr, liln 
the  scope  of  the  lew  organization  v^oald  also 
clearly  demonstrate  the  free  world  interest 
in  their  economic  development,  now  as  well 
as  m  the  future  when  they  achieve  a  new 
political  status  • 
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The  free  worid  can  now  take  the  initiative 
and  suggest  to  the  Joint  Economic  Research 
Commission  established  by  the  Accra  Con- 
ference and  charged  with  the  duty  to  lay 
down  projxjsals  by  which  Independent  Afri- 
can states  can  receive  foreign  capital  and 
em;)ioy  foreign  exfiertfi.  that  an  organizing 
conference  of  African  s'Uites  and  the  free 
Wi)rld  nat  oils  be  ct  nvened  at  pn  early  date 
to  bring  into  existence  a  mult ilaieral  organ- 
ization of  the  type  proposed 

Alternatively,  and  preferably,  in  view  of 
the  approaching  second  Conference  of  Inde- 
pendent Africnn  States,  the  independent 
African  states  cin  take  the  mltiaiive  at  the 
.^ddii,  Abba  Cor.ference  and  Invite  the 
free  worid  nations  eini.-aged  as  partii'ipants 
111  the  multilateral  scheme  to  an  African 
Economic  E>evelopinent  Conference  spon- 
sored by  the  Joint  Economic  Research  Com- 
mission to  consider  early  e«t4ibUshiTient  of  a 
multinational  instltuti<;ii  along  the  lines 
suggested  The  very  fnct  of  an  African 
Initiative  would  provide  :.  significant  momen- 
tum t-o  development  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion It  would  go  a  long  way  towards  dis- 
proving the  assumption  held  m  some 
quarters  that  the  independent  African  states 
are  not  yet  prepared  to  collaborate  intimately 
on  concrete  steps  for  economic  growth,  as 
distinct  from  pronouncements  on  major 
political  events  Finally,  an  African  Initia- 
tive would  signal  the  free  world — We  are 
ready  to  participate  in  a  regional  develop- 
ment institution  suited  to  our  needs  We 
note  the  recent  establishment  of  such  an 
Institution  for  Latin  America,  and  are  aware 
of  an  offer  of  the  United  States  to  partici- 
pate In  the  founding  of  an  analagous  Institu- 
tion in  the  Middle  East, 

Either  way.  therefore^free  world  Initia- 
tive or  African  Initiative — the  need  is  for 
prompt  action  to  prepare  the  way  for  con- 
structively mobilizing  free  world  financial 
and  personnel  resources  which  could  be 
m:ide  available  for  allocation  to  African 
economic  development  T^e  proposed  Or- 
ganization for  African  Economic  Develip- 
ment  would  appear  to  be  one  reasonable  way 
to  achieve  this  goal. 


PRR'ATE  IN\'ESTME>rr  ABROAD 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  Prp-^ident.  there 
ha.s  boen  a  'creat  deal  of  di.'^u.s^ion  re- 
cently of  An:encaii  private  investment 
abroad  La;-t  year  I  introduced  a  rcso- 
lul.on  callin;.:  for  an  inve.-tipalion  of 
Mie  con.sequcnces  of  such  investment 
particularly  t'O  American  workers.  Ex- 
ten.sive  hearings  were  held  by  the  Bank- 
ini:  and  Currency  Committee,  on  which 
I  seive  on  this  i-esoluuon.  Currently  the 
Interstate  and  Foreicn  Commerce  Com- 
mit !«■  is  furtlier  investigating  ihis  prob- 
lem 

Unfortunately.  Mr  Pre.sident,  too  little 
i.s  now  known  about  the  present  baivic 
Federa.  let:islation  on  American  private 
inve.'-iment  abroad.  Fortunately.  Arnold 
Rivkm  lias  recently  wiitton  an  excellent 
analy.sls  of  Investment  guarantees  and 
private  investment  for  the  Federal  Bar 
Journal.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 


special  Interview  Mr  Tom  Mboya  Is  reported 
to  have  expressed  the  view  that  "The  tim^e 
may  be  at  hand  for  the  establishment  of  an 
organization  similar  to  the  Colombo  Plan  to 
guide  the  economic  development  of  equator- 
ial Africa"  Economic  V.'orld  (Washington, 
D.C.),  vol.  1,  No.  6  (June  1959),  p.  2. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IKVE8TME^^•   GrARANTIES    AND    PbIVATF. 

Investment 
(By  Arnold  Rivkini 

.Si.-ne  11  years  ago  an  obscure  and  luiie- 
v.nderstood  provision  wa*  enacted  into  law 
as  part  of  the  historic  Marshall  Plan  '  Ncv. 
11  years  later,  the  provision  creating  the  In- 
vestment Guaranty  Program,  although  no 
longer  obscure,  can  hardly  be  said  tci  be  pen- 
era,  ly  understood  The  program  has  recently 
been  railed  the  mam  instrument  for  en- 
couraging the  participati'..>n  of  private  enter- 
prise in  foreign  economic  development  " - 
However  it  has  also  been  said  "But  11  It  is 
to  be  a  real  shield  for  forward  mo^pInent 
I  by  US  business  abroad  I,  the  program  needs 
a  greater  awareness  of  Its  functions  by  both 
U.S  buslnesfmen  and  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress "  One  micht  appropriately  add  and 
also  by  lawyers.    ' 

The  purpose  of  this  article  Is  to  examine 
the  investment  guaranty  program,  and  to 
assess  its  value  m  facilitating  the  Alw  of 
US.  private  investments  abroad 

I      PLKPOSE    or    THE    PROGRAM 

The  purp.>se  of  the  Investment  Guaranty 
Pr^igram  has  evolved  In  the  context  of  the 
changing  objectives  of  the  U.S  foreign  aid 
programs  of  which  It  has  from  its  inception 
been  a  part 

Originally  the  limited  purp-.se  of  the  guar- 
anty program  was  'primarily  to  encourage  a 
minement  of  private  capital  to  supplement 
or  replace  public  funds  in  the  program  of 
European  recovery  '  '  Ni  w  the  program  Is 
viewed  ■•a5  an  important  means  to  further 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  by 
encouraging    the    development    of    friendly 


■  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  sec. 
Ill (b-  i3  i .  62   Stat.    144 

-US  Department  of  State  |Janu&ry- 
June  1958  Report  to  Coneress  on  the  Mutual 
Security  Program  64   il959). 

■  Time  magazine.  July  28.  1958,  p.  60. 

*  See.  eg  ,  Note.  United  States  Agencies  and 
Tnternatlonal  Organizations  W^hlch  Foster 
Private  American  Investment  Abroad.  71 
Harv  L  Rev.  1102  (1958),  where  the  curious 
a.<isertion  Is  made  that  "although  It  Is  doubt- 
ful that  the  guaranty  program  has  stimu- 
lated very  much  investment  which  would  not 
have  gone  abroad  without  guaranty  protec- 
tion, in  some  cases  ICA  may  offer  the  protec- 
tion necessary  to  convince  an  American 
investor  to  undertake  with  his  own  funds  an 
overseas  venture  which  is  too  speculative  for 
any  of  the  public  financing  institutions  to 
handle"  Id  at  1121  One  can  only  ask 
what  greater  test  could  be  applied  than 
Inducing  an  Investor  to  use  his  own 
funds  as  venture  capital  where  the  risk 
is  too  much  for  even  the  International  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  which  was  created  "to 
provide  venture  capita!  to  private  investors 
witlvnit  grverr.mi'nt  guaranties  of  repay- 
T^-ient.'  If  the  invettment  gtiaranty  program 
may  do  this,  what  other  rationale  does  it  re- 
quire'' As  for  the  doubts  about  silmulatii.g 
"very  much  investment."  the  statute  quite 
sensibly  requires  only  that  the  guaranty  en- 
coui.ige  and  facilitate  participation  by  pri- 
vate enterprise'  m  overseas  investment. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Program,  is 
meeting  the  sUitutory  test,  and  that  in  so 
doii-.g  It  is  encouraging  the  flow  of  U  S  in- 
vestment  abroad 

■  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  84th 
Cong  2d  sess  .  Memorandum  on  Investment 
and  Informational  Media  Guaranties  and  the 
Mutual  Security  Program  4  i  committee  print, 
1956). 
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countiiea  through  private  capiul  and  private 
Institutions."  • 

The  expansion  in  purpoee  has  paralleled 
the  expansion  in  scope  of  the  US.  foreign  aid 
program.  The  1948  Marshall  Plan,  offlciaily 
referred  to  as  the  European  Recovery  Pvj- 
gram.  Included  15  European  countries 
stretching  from  Iceland  to  Turkey,  Uie  3 
allied.  2iones  of  occupation  In  Western  Ger- 
many, and  the  Joint  United  States  United 
Kingdonx  Zone  In  Trieste.  These  aUo  com- 
prised the  areas  eligible  for  coverage  by  the 
Inveetment  Guaranty  Program.  In  19.51  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  was  replaced  by 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,"  which  pro- 
vided for  U.S.  aid  to  countries  in  the  Near 
East  and  Africa,  Asia  and  the  Paciflc.  and 
Latin  America  in  addition  to  Eurr  pean  coun- 
tries. Accordingly,  the  Investment  guaran- 
ties area  expanded  to  permit  coveras^e  lu 
"any  area  In  which  assistance  is  authorized 
by  this  act." 

In  1953  the  geographic  coverage  of  the  pro- 
gram was  further  extended  to  include  'any 
country  with  which  the  United  States  h^.-s 
agreed  to  Institute  the  guaranty  program."  > 
There  was  a  twofold  motivation  for  this 
change.  First,  the  word  "area"  In  the  1351 
act  was  interpreted  res^ricT.ely  to  mean 
country  although  a  reasonable  ca.se  could  be 
made  for  a  more  liberal  construction.  Sec- 
ond. If  "area"  was  consistently  construed  to 
mean  country,  then  Marshall  Plan  countries 
which  had  by  this  point  achieved  recovery 
would  no  longer  be  "authorized"  to  receive 
assistance  and  would  no  longer  be  elig.ble 
to  participate  in  the  Investment  Guaranty 
Program  although  they  might  s'lil  desire  and 
need  a  flow  of  US.  private  dollar  mvestm.ent. 
Thus  development  of  an  unrestricted  geo- 
graphic area  for  the  Investment  Guaranty 
Program  paralleled  the  transformatl'jn  of 
the  foreign  aid  program  from  a  regional  pro- 
gp-am  Into  a  global  instrument  of  US.  p<.)licy 
available  wherever  It  served  US.  national 
Interests. 

n.    DOMESTIC  ASPECTS  OF  THE  PROCR'iM 

A.  Type.i   of  n^fc.? 

Initially  the  sole  type  of  guaranty  which 
could  b«  issued  was  against  the  risk  of  in- 
conTertiblllty  Into  dollars  of  local  currency 
xlerlvlng  from  an  approved  investment.  Thl."! 
type  of  guaranty  has  become  kno'*  n  as  a 
conTertlbillty  guarantee. 

The  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1950 
authorized  issuance  of  guaranties  against  an- 
other risk — of  loss.  In  whole  or  part,  of  an 
approved  Investment  "by  reason  of  expro- 
priation or  confiscation  by  action  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  participating  country."  '  This 
provision  In  turn  wa^i  am.ended  by  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1954,  which  substituted 
"government  of  a  foreign  nation"  for  '  ^uv- 
crnment  of  a  participating  country  "  This 
seemingly  minor  change  considerably  brt.>ad- 
ened  the  coverage  to  Include  protection 
against  e.xpropriation  by  the  government  of 
an  invading  occtipyln^  nation.  I.e.,  protec- 
tion against  one  possible  source  of  loss  as  a 
result  of  war.  Thi.'j  second  type  of  guaranty 
has  become  kno'Au  as  an  expropriation 
gviaraniiee. 

A  third  type  of  ri.sk  was  covered  by  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1956,  which  provided 


•Ibid.  See  also  hearings  nn  HR  10082 
before  the  House  Foreign  .Affairs  Committee, 
84th  Cong-  2d  sess.  680  (  195€  i  . 

'  Sec   520,  65  Stat    384 

"Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953.  sec.  706(c), 
amending  65  Stat.  384  i  1951  i  . 

"  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948.  sec  HI 
(bi  (3 ! I  VI  (2  I  .  added  by  64  Stat.   199   i  1950). 

'"Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  sec.  413ibi 
(4  I  (B,  .11) ,  88  Stat.  847,  as  amended.  22  US  C. 
sec.  1933  I  b  )  I  4  )  (  B  )  ( ii )  i  Supp.  V,  1958  )  .  This 
statutory  change  was  anticipated  'n  practice 
In  several  early  contract^  which  inmrporated 
In  the  definition  of  "governnient  of  a  par- 
ticipating country"  the  coiicept  oi  '  oucces- 
■or  governments." 


for  Issuance  of  guaranties  asain.st  fill  or 
partial  oss  "by  reason  of  war  '•  The  H<  use 
of  Repf'^sentatlves  made  several  ab<jrtive  at- 
tempts prior  to  1956  to  expand  'he  guarsnty 
coverag';  to  Include  losses  "by  reason  of  war, 
revolution,  or  Insurrection;"  and  the  amend- 
ment ;ictuaUy  ad'ipted  by  the  H'  ^ise  of 
Represt-ntativcs  In  1956  '  Included  this  brf>«d 
cover-ifii^.  The  Senate,  however,  omi'ted 
from  1*  ;  version  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
for  19: -3  any  amendment  with  respect  to 
broadening  guaranty  c.jveratre  In  confer- 
ence tiie  two  Houses  adju.sted  their  differ- 
ences, and  the  cimpronu-se  aniendment 
agreed  ipcjn  and  subsequently  enacted  Into 
Ip.w  CO.. fined  coverai-e  to  I<».sf;es  "by  reason 
of  war."  '»  In  light  '.f  ti.i.s  ;p..'.,s:atlve  history, 
it  was  only  natural  that  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  the  agency  ad- 
mlni3t€:-lng  the  Inveetment  Guaranty  Pro- 
gram, in  preparing  rtiles  for  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  legislation,  exclude  from  cover- 
age of  the  new  guaranty  losses  arising  from 
acts  of  violence  of  an  essentially  Internal 
nature,  le  ,  revolution.  Insurrection,  rebel- 
lion, cl'.ll  war,  and  civil  strife  '* 

At  tlie  time  this  article  Is  being  written 
the  executive  branch  has  proposed  to  Con- 
gress *riat  the  Mutual  Security  Act  be 
amende-J,  Inter  alia,  by  exp>andlng  what  ha.s 
become  known  as  the  war  rl.sk  guaranty  to 
Include  i(>sses  "by  reason  of  revolution,  In- 
surrection or  civil  strife  arising  In  connec- 
tion with  war,  rev'  lutlfjn  or  insurrection."  " 
The  outl'Xjk  Is  for  favorable  action  by  the 
Congress. 

B  Typi's  of  investments  eligible  for  guar- 
anties 

The  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948 
omitted  any  deflnltlon  of  investment.  In 
1949  this  deficiency  was  remedied.  Invest- 
ment was  defined  to  include  capital  goods 
and  related  services  '*  The  Economic  Co- 
operation Act  of  1950  expanded  the  deflnltlon 
of  "investm.ent"  to  Include,  in  addition  to 
contribution  of  capital  goods,  the  "partici- 
pation In  royalties,  earnings,  or  profits  '  re- 
sulting from  an  Investment  of  "patents, 
processes  or  techniques." "  This  enlarged 
definit.:>n  has  remained  constant  since  1950. 
It  appears  in  this  form  In  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954.-« 

The  foresiolng  types  of  Investment  to  be 
elieibl?-  must  be  new  investments.  Inveet- 
ments  or  firm  commitments  to  invest  made 
prior  to  application  to  ICA  for  an  investment 
guaranty  would  fall  Into  the  category  of  pre- 
existing investment  and  would  not  be  eligible 
f'^r  guj'.ranty  coverage.  However,  an  Investor 
contemplating  an  Investment  may  preserve 
his  ri^^ht  '  t-o  obtain  an  investment  guar- 
anty bv  requesting  a  "waiver  letter"  from 
ICA  ■'  In  addition.  Issuance  of  guaranties  to 
invests -3  in  existing  enterprises  were  au- 
thonzt-i  in  1949  If  the  Investments  would 
result  m  "expansion,  modernization  or  de- 
velopment of  existing  enterprises  "  =• 

An  ir. vestment,  to  be  eligible  for  guaranty 
coverage,   must  be  of   a  capital   nature  and 


■'■■  Add  by  sec    8,k.  (3i  ,  70  SUt.  (1956). 

"H.  Rept.  No.  2213,  84th  Cong.  2d  sess. 
67    Il9.)6i  . 

"  Conference  report  on  H  R  11356.  H.  Rept. 
No    2643.   84th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  5    (1956). 

-•  Add  by  5  8(kM3) ,  70  Stat.  568  (1956). 

"S  14.51,  M,u-.  18.  1959,  {  204(1)  (1).  |Ed. 
Note:  Tl.is  expansion  was  not  enacted  Into 
law;  In  fact,  the  Aiken  Amendment,  which 
was  adopted,  limits  the  use  of  guaranty  au- 
thority In  the  future  to  Investment  in  under- 
developed areas  | 

"  AddPd  by  §  6ib)  (5),  63  StAt    51   n949). 

»•  Added   by  {   103(b),   64  S'.a'     198    (1950). 

'»  I  413. bi  (4)  (H)  (11).  22  use.  5  1933  (b) 
(4)  (Hi  (11)    (Bupp,  V.   1958). 

'"ICA.  Inve.stment  Guaranty  Handbc^ik 
11-12   I  1957 

»  Added  by  5  6(b)  (1).  63  SUt.  51. 


n-  t  a  current  business  transaction  "  The 
distinction  has  caused  some  dlfHculties  erf  ap- 
pllcatijn.  In  order  to  provide  a  working 
rule  the  1962  Investment  Otiaranty  Manual  ■ 
provided  that  "Guaranties  are  d'-.slgned  to 
encoumee  metllum-  or  long-term  !!;ve«trr.ent 
m  the  usual  business  or  financial  Ben.«e  of 
the  word,  and  are  limited  to  Investments 
made  with  the  expectation  that  they  will 
have  a  life  of  at  least  8  years:  however,  In 
the  case  of  loans,  the  MSA  will  consider 
guaranty  of  Investments  with  a  duration  of 
3  years"  The  time  periods  set  out  In  the 
1952  Manual,  slightly  modified,  were  con- 
tinued In  effect  by  the  1964  Investment  In- 
surance Manual"  The  current  Investm.ent 
Guaranty  Handbook  restates  essentially  the 
same  time  rules  •* 

Investment  guaranty  contracts  do  not 
stipulate  a  minimum  time  period  for  the 
Insured  Investment.  Initially  withdrawal  of 
Investments  In  lees  than  the  minimum  time 
periods  was  discouraged  by  limiting  the 
amount  of  local  currency  that  could  be  con- 
verted annually  under  a  convertibility 
guaranty  contract  during  the  first  6  years 
of  the  guaranty  "  At  present  the  practice  Is 
to  screen  out  Investments  which  on  their 
face  do  not  comply  with  the  rule  of  a  mini- 
mum 6-ye«x  duration  for  equity  Investment* 
and  royalty  agreements  and  a  minimum  3- 
year  dtiratlon  for  loan  Investments;  investors 
may  repatriate  capital  and  dividends  or  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  up  to  the  face  amount  of 
the  giiaranty  without  any  annual  limita- 
tions except  that  during  the  first  3  years 
of  equity  Investments  convertibility  Is 
limited  to  100  percent  of  the  net  investment. 

C.  Amounts  of  coverage  available 
The  maximum  coverage  available  In  1948 
was  llnuted  to  a  guaranty  of  conversion  of 
local  currency  arising  from  an  approved  In- 
vestment as  income  or  return  of  capital  in 
an  amount  not  in  excess  of  the  actual  dollar 
investment  of  the  investor  in  the  project.** 
This  was  changed  by  the  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1949,  which  provided  that  guar- 
anties could  be  issued  In  an  amount  "not 
(to|  exceed  the  amount  of  dollars  invested 
in  the  project  •  •  •  plios  actimi  earnings  or 
profits  of  said  project  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided by  such  guaranty.""  This  revised 
celling  continues  in  effect. 

Within  this  general  celling  the  general 
practice  with  respect  to  convertibility  gaur- 
antles  is  that  for  equity  Investments  the 
maximum  amount  of  protection  may  not  ex- 
ceed 200  percent  of  the  dollar  amount  of  the 
Investment;  for  loan  Investments  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  protection  may  not  exceed 
the  principal  plus  the  total  Interest  "at  a 
rate  considered  reasonable  In  the  light  of 
prevailing  rates  for  comparable  loans  In  the 
foreign  country,""  and  for  royalty  agree- 
ments the  maximum  amount  of  protection 
may  not  exceed  the  sum  of  royalty  payments 
which  can  reasonably  be  expected  during  the 
period  of  the  guaranty  contracts. 

The  general  practice  with  respect  to  ex- 
propriation guaranty  la  that  for  equity  In- 
vestments the  maximum  amount  of  protec- 


"  EGA.  Office  of  Informiatlon,  Brochure  on 
Guaranties  Covering  Investments  In  Indus- 
trial and  Commercial  Projects  Under  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948  as 
amended  4  (1949) . 

"  MSA,  Investment  Guaranty  Manual  6 
(1952). 

■  FOA,  Investment  Insurance  Manual  5 
( 1954 ) . 

»*  ICA,  Investment  Guaranty  Handbcxik  6 
(1967). 

»  ECA.  note  21  above,  at  pp.  2-3    il949i 

"  EcononUc  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  sec. 
111(b)  (8)  (1).  62  Stat.  145. 

"63  Stat  51  (194©). 

"  ICA,  Investment  Guaranty  Handbook  15 
(1857). 


tlon  may  not  exceed  the  sum  originally 
Invested  plus  future  earnings  which  the  In- 
vestor expects  to  retain  In  the  foreign  en- 
terprise, •■*  for  loin  Investment  the  maximum 
coverage  availab  e  is  the  amount  of  the  prin- 
cipal plus  the  total  lnt<"re.st;  and  for  royalty 
agreements  the  maximum  coverage  is  the 
amount  establi.'hed  In  the  agreem.ent  for 
fixed  or  minimi  m  payment*  Irrespective  of 
any  scale  which  may  be  included  In  the 
agreement  for  eftabllshing  additional  royalty 
payments. 

War  risk  guaiantv  coverage  extends  only 
to  the  Investor',  ownrrtlilp  m  the  physical 
property  of  the  ;  •rciun  enterprLse  and  not  to 
consequential  lani!M;eF  •"  The  maximum 
coverage  obtalm  ble  may  not  exceed  90  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  the  investor's  ownership 
In  the  physical  jiroperty  The  Investor  thus 
becomes  a  co-lni  urer  to  the  extent  of  at  least 
10  percent. 

D    Fee* 

The  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948  au- 
thorized a  maximum  fee  of  1  percent  of  the 
amount  of  eac::i  convertibility  guaranty"' 
The  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1950.  which 
added  expropriation  guaranties,  also  author- 
ized a  maximum  fee  of  4  percent  of  the 
amount  of  eac  i  expropriation  puf>ranty  *• 
The  two  celUngi  on  fees  crmtlnuc  in  exist- 
ence, with  the  4  percent  llm-t  also  a[>plicable 
to  war  risk  guaranties  The  fee  eftablished 
for  each  guarar.ty.  irrespective  of  type  Is 
one-half  of  1  percent  yer  j^nr  of  the  face 
amount  of  the  (guaranty  contract. 

ni      INTERNATIO.'  AL    A.SPECTS   or   THE    PROGRAM 

During  the  fi.-:,i  years  of  the  program  in- 
tergovernmental agreements  were  confined 
to  Marshall  plan  countries  and  a  provision 
Instituting  the  Investment  guaranty  program 
was  normally  part  of  the  overall  ECA  bi- 
lateral aid  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  ptrtlnpatini:  country  These 
agreements  were  uijiformly  confined  to  the 
issuance  of  convertibility  euaranties  With 
the  addition  of  expropriation  guaranties  in 
1950,  these  agri-cments  were  subt^equentiy 
amended  In  all  cases  except  the  United 
Kingdom  to  cover  expropriation  guaranties 
as  well  as  convertibility  guaranties  In  1952 
the  first  non-Warshall  plan  countries  en- 
tered the  program — Taiwan  Israel  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  Yugoslavia  In  1953  Haiti,  the 
first  Liatin  American  country,  entert-d  In 
1955.  10  new  cojntrlea.  the  largi^st  number 
in  any  one  year,  Joined  the  program.  At  the 
present  time  th-re  are  42  countries  partici- 
pating; of  the  11  Latin  American  countries. 
Colombia  and  Peru  have  confined  their 
participation  to  convertibility  guaranties. 

Wltli  respect  Uj  expropriation  guaranties 
the  intergovernmental  Investment  guarantee 
program  agreement  provides  for  compuLsnry 
international  arijitration  In  cases  where  the 
United  states  and  ihe  government  of  the 
participating  cc mtry  are  unable  to  agree  on 
a  settlement  of  a  claim  to  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Onited  States  has  been  sub- 
rogated. The  <:;alvn  Doctrine,  which  pre- 
scribes the  supremacy  of  domestic  law  over 
International  la'v,  has  been  cited  at  various 
times  by  Latin  American  countries  as  the 
basis  of  their  cbjection  to  the  compulsory 
arbitration  provLSion  •", 

Other  countries  have  at  one  time  or  an- 
other raised  oth?r  questions  relating  to  sub- 
rogation of  the  United  Sta'es  to  al!  rights. 
title,  and  interest  of  the  expropriated  party 
under  an  expropriation  guaranty  contract 
One  country  rai,  ed  the  theoretical  possibili- 
ty of  the  Ooveriment  of  the  United  States 
taking  title  to  real  estate  which  Is  apparent- 
ly,  except   for   grants    of   embassy   projjerty, 


unconstitutional  in  that  country.  Ordi- 
narily the  Government  of  the  United  States 
would  be  subrogated  to  the  claim  or  cause  of 
action  of  the  party  whose  property  was  ex- 
propriated, since  title  would  have  already 
passed  to  the  expropriating  government  as 
a  result  of  the  act  of  expropriation.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  expropriating  govern- 
ment has  it  wholly  within  its  own  power  to 
prevent  title  passing  to  the  United  States, 
thus  oijjectlon  does  not  apjjear  t...  be  sub- 
btantial 

The  large  majority  of  oversea  territories 
of  the  lour  metropolitan  European  countries 
with  oversea  dependencies,  namely  the 
United  Kingdom.  France  Belgium,  and  Hol- 
land, have  acceded  to  the  ECA  bilateral 
agreements  and  therefore  are  also  included 
111  the  investment  gusranty  program 

Currently,  the  tvplcai  lnterg<  .vernmental 
agreement  ••■  cvtrmg  all  three  guarantiee 
convertibility,  f xjiroprlation.  aiid  war  risk 
guaranues  proMdes  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  will  obtain  approval  (J 
investment  projects  by  the  participating 
Country,  that  recognition  shall  be  accorded 
by  the  parti ci;>aiir.g  country  to  the  transfer 
to  the  Governmen:  of  the  United  States  "cl 
any  right,  title  or  interest"  and  the  sub- 
rogation of  the  United  States  "to  any  claim 
or  cause  of  action"  of  a  guaranty  holder  re- 
ceiving payment  under  a  guaranty;  that 
treatment  shall  be  accorded  by  the  partici- 
pating country  to  local  currency  received  by 
the  United  States  as  the  result  of  making 
payments  under  guaranty  ccn  tracts  "not 
less  favorable  than  that  accorded  to  private 
funds  ariEing  from  transactions  covered  by 
such  guaranties."  that  any  claim  Xo  which 
tlie  United  States  is  £ubr(<gated  shall  be  the 
subject  of  direct  negotiation  laetween  the 
two  governments  and  if  agreement  cannot 
be  reached  within  a  "reasonable  period"  the 
claim  shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration  by  a 
sole  arbitrator;  and  that  recognition  shall 
be  accorded  by  the  participating  country  to 
any  "right"  of  mdeninlfication  tran.sferred 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  Suites  by 
a  guaranty  holder  receiving  payments  under 
a  war  risk  guaranty. 

rv      SOME    AREAS     OF    CONCERN 

.4    Conrerfibiitf L   guaraviXicx 

A  6ur\ey  of  outstanding  convertibility 
guaranties  indicates  tliat  the  provision  relat- 
ing to  the  eligibility  of  local  currency  for 
convertibility  has  been  one  of  the  more  trou- 
blesome Tlie  convertibility  guaranty  con- 
tract is  in  essence  Insurance  that  a  means. 
available  at  the  time  the  investment  is  made, 
for  converting  foreign  currency  receipts  into 
dullars  will  remain  available.^  The  problem 
has  been  one  of  placing  the  burden  of  as- 
certaining what  existing  channels  are  avail- 
able at  tlie  date  the  contract  is  executed  and 
the  attendant  risk  of  not  discovering  all  ex- 
change regulations  and  practices  that  migM 
affect  eligibility  fur  conversion  In  the  l>e- 
ginning.  the  guaranty  contract  placed  this 
burden  on  the  Government.  The  United 
States  had  to  determine  what  limitations 
existed  and  had  to  incorporate  those  limita- 


••Id  at  20. 
••Id  at  24. 
"  62  Stat.  145 
'=64  3Ut    198. 


^  See  eg  .  Agreement  With  The  Republic  of 
V'ietnam.  Nov    5,   1P57,  TI.A.S    No    3932. 

"  "The  convertibility  insurance  contract  Is 
In  essence  Insurance  that  a  means,  available 
at  the  time  the  investment  Is  made,  for  con- 
verting foreign  currency  receipts  into  dollars 
will  remain  available  As  in  all  Insurance, 
the  liability  of  the  insurer  is  contingent 
Thus,  the  FOA  will  not  Insure  convertibility 
In  the  face  of  exchange  regulations  and  prac- 
tices under  which  It  would  be  clear  at  the 
time  the  insurance  was  Issued  that  conver- 
sion could  be  effected  only  through  the 
guaranty."  FOA,  Investment  Insurance 
Manual  n  (1954). 


tions  m  the  contract  The  pendulum  then 
swung  completely  tc  place  this  burden  on  the 
investor.  A  proviso  was  included  in  the  eli- 
gibility for  transfer  article  "^  which  met 
with  resistance  on  the  part  of  some  investors 
who  contended  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  through  its  oversea  missions 
was  in  a  much  better  p.«ition  than  private 
investors  to  search  out  exchange  re.'-trlc  tlnis. 
A\  the  liresent  time  the  pc-ndulum  has  swung 
back  and  the  Government  assumes  the  r'lk 
of  knowing  and  incorporating  into  the 
guaranty  contract  whatever  limitations  are 
current   at  the  time  the  guaranty  is  Issued. 

B.  Eip'-opriation  guaraiitiey 
Definition  of  what  constitutes  ar.  expro- 
pnatory  action  has  been  one  of  the  m.-ce 
difficult  problems  involved  in  writing  expro- 
priation guaranties.  The  standard  defmi- 
ti(  II  which  appears  m  the  ICA  specimen 
contract    for    equity    investments    provides 

The  term  "expropriatory  a^-tion"  mieans 
any  action  which  is  taken  authorized,  rati- 
fied or  condoned  by  the  government  of  the 
pre  ect  country  during  the  guaranty  period, 
witl"!  or  without  com.pensation  therefore, 
and  which  for  a  peritxi  of  one  year  pre- 
\cnt.s 

1  the  foreign  enterprise  from,  exercising 
substantial  control  o\er  the  use  and  dlspo- 
sitii-jn  of  its  property:  or 

2  the  Investor  from  effectively  exercising 
Its  right  of  participation  In  the  control  of 
the  foreign  enterprise  acquiring  as  a  result 
of  the  investment,  or 

3.  the  Investor  from  disp>osing  of  its  cap- 
ital stock  In  the  foreign  enterprise  or  any 
rights  accruing  thertlromi  Provided  hou- 
evcT,  That  if  such  action  is  essentially  regu- 
latory or  revenue  producing  in  nature,  it 
shall  not  t>e  included  withm  the  meai:iing 
of  this  paragraph  unless  Eximbank  de- 
termines that  it  is  taken  with  the  primary 
object  of  divesting  any  or  all  of  the  then 
existing  owners  from  their  share  of  owner- 
ship or  control  in  the  foreign  enter- 
prise   •    •    •  »• 

From  time  to  time  ICA  has  been  willing 
in  the  context  of  the  special  circumstances 
of  specific  investments  to  consider  revision 
of  the  quoted  isroviso  above  dealing  with 
governmental  actions  which  are  "essentially 
regulatory  or  revenue  producing  in  na- 
ture "  In  a  few  special  cases  ICA  has 
been  willing  to  exn&nd  the  test  in  the  pro- 
viso by  adding  after  the  words  "priniary 
object."  the  words  "or  has  the  primary 
efTect  "  Tl\us  expropriation  under  such  an 
amended  provision  can  occur  irrespect!\e  of 
the  intent  of  a  governmental  revenue  or 
regulatory  mea.sure  if  the  primary  eiTect  is 
divestiture. 

Definition  of  expropriatory  actions  in  con- 
tracts covering  loan  investment  has  proven 
even  more  difficult  than  In  contracts  cover- 
ing equity  investments.  In  addition  to 
establishing  the  elements  of  the  action 
which  constitute  expropriation,  in  the  loan 
in\estment  situation  it  Is  necessary  to 
demonstrate  the  intent  of  the  expropri- 
ating governnient.  1  e  ,  that  the  expropria- 
tory government  acted  "with  the  primary 
purpose  of  divesting  any  of  the  sharehold- 
ers or  creditors  of  their  interest  in  the 
foreign  enti^rprise  "  The  additional  element 
in  the  definition  cf  expropriatory  action  in 
loan  investments  over  these  included  in  the 
definition  mcnuity  investments  reflects  the 
di!*>rence  in  the  type  of  investment  The 
loan  Invest :nen»  looks  primarily  toward  re- 
payment o'.  principal  f^nd  payment  of  in- 
terest whereas  the  equity  investment  looks 
toward  dividends  and   appreciation  of  value 


^  ICA  Si)ecimen  Convertibility  (Equity) 
Contract.  1!'57 

^  ICA  Specimen  Expropriation  lEqulty) 
Contract,  1958. 
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of  shares   which   turn   frequently  on   man- 
agement and  direction  oi  the  enterprise.*' 

C.  War  Risk  Guarantees 
No  war  risk  guarantees  have  yet  been 
written.  The  areas  of  potential  difficulty 
here,  as  with  the  other  guarantees,  are  lu 
definition  of  the  crucial  act  which  triggers 
the  guarantee  Into  operation.  The  exclusion 
of  revolution  and  insurrection,  a  difficulty 
likely  to  be  removed,  as  already  noted,  by 
amendment  to  the  legislation,  now  calls  f,.;r 
drawing  troublesome  dlstmciioris  For  ex- 
ample. It  was  thought  necessary  to  e.Kclude 
"civil  war,"  which  technically  could  have 
been  Included  within  the  term  "war  '  as  ar; 
advanced  stage  of  revolution,  1  e  ,  It  would 
be  exceedingly  difficult  to  create  a  scale 
which  would  register  when  a  revulutuin 
which  becomes  drawn  out.  Is  transformed  into 
a  civil  war. 

The  exclusion  of  ■  consequent. al  dam- 
&ge"  "  Is  also  likely  to  raise  nice  questions 
Nevertheless  the  objective  sought  is  reason- 
ably clear — to  cover  direct  damage  to  physi- 
cal assets  but  to  exclude  from  coverage  in- 
direct damage  or  loss  which,  although  it  may 
be  within  the  chain  of  causation,  wou.d  be 
at  least  once  removed  frrjm  the  initial  Im- 
pact of  the  act  of  violence  The  altern.^- 
tlve — Including  any  or  all  damages  or  ajsses 
which  might  eventuate — would  be  no  less 
troubleaome  in  practice  and  would  prob,\b'.y 
necessitate  charging  prohibitive  fees. 

v.    ASSESSMENT 

It  Is  difficult  to  assess  with  precl.ston  the 
achievements  of  a  prc^jram  whi^h  by  its  very 
nature  Is  designed  to  Interact  with  many 
Other  factors  to  help  bring  about  an  environ- 
ment conducive  to  private  U  S  Investment 
In  less  developed  areas  of  the  world  Never- 
theless, the  record  of  the  program's  opera- 
tions "*  suggests  that  Inrreaslntjly,  private 
U.S.  Investors  are  finding  the  prr>gram  useful 
and  are  willing  to  pay  considerable  sums  to 
obtain  the  protection  afforded  by  the  guar- 
antee contracts 

It  is  also  notewcr.hy  that  an  Incre.i.-lng 
number  of  countries  In  m.any  different  par's 
of  The  world  are  finding  the  program  of 
Interest  and  are  becoming  participants 
What  was  primarily,  and  in  terms  of  volume 
and  value  of  contracts  still  is    a  pr<>gram  for 


•^  A  recent  commentator  expressed  the  be- 
lief that  this  distinction  between  the  defini- 
tion of  exproprlatory  actions  In  equity  and 
loan  Investment  situations  wa^i  not  'war- 
ranted" and  that  the  rule  fhould  be  the 
"material  fact"  of  default  at  the  end  of  the 
one  year  "waiting  period  '  stipulated  in  tiie 
guaranty  contracts  See  Tidd  The  Invest- 
ment Guaranty  Program  and  the  Problem  of 
Exproprlatloii.  26  Geo  Wash.  L  Rev.  710.  721 
(1958).  Traditionally,  however.  In  Interna- 
tional law  a  distinction  has  been  drrvwn 
between  the  rights  of  shareholders  and 
bondholders. 

*•  ICA.  Invei"ment  Guarantee  Handbook  23 
(1957,. 

"'Investment  guarantees  issued  since  the 
Inception  of  the  program  in  April  1948 
through  Mar.  31,  195y,  have  a  total  face 
value  of  #413,505,621,  or  which  $225  272  .539 
Is  accounted  for  by  convertibility  guarantees 
and  $188,233,082  by  expropriation  gu:arantees. 
The  actual  face  value  of  guarantees  outot.md- 
Ing  as  of  Mar.  31.  1959.  is  approxlm.ateiy 
♦338  million.  ICA.  Investment  Ciuaran.ees 
Division,  Quarterly  Report  of  Investment 
Guarantees  issued  since  the  inception  of  the 
program  in  1948  through  Mar  31.  1959,  p. 
6.  As  of  Feb  28.  1959,  the  program 
earned  $3.68(3,804.71  In  fees  and  made  no 
payments  under  guarar.tee  contracts.  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  Washington,  Statemfnt 
of  lioans.  Authorized  Credits  and  Guarantees 
(Feb   28,  195©  i,  p  2. 


advanced  economies  In  Europe  Is  und«»r- 
going  a  transformation  The  number  of 
non-European  countries  participating  is 
greater  than  the  number  of  E-iropean  coun- 
tries. The  number  of  contracts  being  writ- 
ten for  areas  of  the  world  other  than  Europe, 
although  comparatively  small    Is  increa.'ing 

Aside  from  the  rumiljer  and  dollar  va:'ie 
of  guaranty  contracts  l-ssued,  there  are  o»h''r 
measures  of  the  pro-ams  effe<''ivene.'>.'i  In 
a  recent  study  of  foreign  aid  the  Chamber 
c-r  Commerce  of  the  United  btutcs  observes 
that : 

"Apparently  the  Investment  Guaranty 
Pr'jgritm  has  dctne  much  to  inipress  partici- 
pating nations  with  a  sense  of  resp)onslblllty 
m  recogn.zmg  -Jie  international  morality  of 
cintrac'-s.  At  anv  rafe,  the  presence  of 
ajreement-s  has  had  a  healthy  effect  on  the 
Investment  climate  Applicatk)ns  for  Insur- 
ance are  not  only  on  the  rise,  but  also  com- 
ing in  f  <r  underdeveloped  countries  once 
considered  t<X)  unstable  and  risky."  '" 

A  statT  memorandum  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  "  attributes  several 
addi'ioniil  a'  comp;i.shment.s  to  the  program. 
First,  "the  availabiUry  of  g^iarantles  has  en- 
couraged s<.nie  investors  to  explore  invest- 
ment opportunlf les  and  to  make  investments 
without  actually  obtaining  guaranty  con- 
tracts." Second,  "the  program  furnishes  a 
convenient  way  for  countries  to  demonstrate 
their  desire  to  attract  US  capital,  and  their 
Willingness  to  take  the  steps  reasonably  open 
to  them  for  that  purprjse  In  this  connec- 
tion, there  should  be  mentioned  the  com- 
pletion with  26  countries  of  agreements  pro- 
viding for  compulsory  International  arbitra- 
tion of  claims  which  may  arise  In  event  of 
expropriation."  And  third,  "the  program  is 
concrete  evidence  of  the  desire  of  the  United 
States,  as  an  element  in  Its  foreign  policy. 
to  encouriige  and  a^-.sist  private  capital  to  go 
a.oroad   ' 

The  investment  guarantee  program  has 
also  served  as  a  f)recede:it  f  r  a  number  C)( 
additional  guarantee  prof)  saM  currentlv 
under  cons.dprati  ^n  as  a  result  of  a  series 
of  separate  but  not  unrelated  studies  In  the 
executive  branch >=  The  experience  of  the 
program  has  provided  a  wealth  of  insights 
into  the  potential  of  guarantee  programs  as 
instruments  to  augment  the  flow  of  private 
U  S.  capital  to  the  economically  backward 
areas  of  the  world.  The  shortcomings  as 
well  as  strengths  of  guarantee  devices  have 
been  pointed  up  by  the  once  active  private 
investment    guarantee    program    In    being. 

If  the  investment  gviarantee  program  Is 
viewed  as  a  specialized  tool  for  facilitating 
the  flow  of  U.S.  Investment  to  less  developed 
are  AS  of  the  world,  it  must  be  Judged  a  use- 
ful device.  It  Is  submitted  this  Is  the  test 
to  apply  and  that  It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
view  the  program  from  anv  other  vantage 
point  or  as  a  general  purp<jse  Instrument. 
It  IS  likely  to  be  effective  In  particular  con- 
texts if  used  selectively.  If  It  could  grow 
to  the  proportion  of  assisting  $200  million  to 
$250  million  annually  to  go  abroad  to  the 
underdeveloped  economies  of  the  world,  the 
program  would  be  facilitating  a  significant 
contribution  of  resources  to  the  economic 
development  of  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world. 


"'  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,   Spotlight   on   Foreign   Aid   21-22. 

'■  Ho'i.-e  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  84th 
Cong  2d  sess  .  Memorandum  on  Investment 
and  Information  Media  Guaranties  and  the 
Mutual  Security  Program  (committee  print, 
1956  I. 

*■  See.  e  g  .  Straus,  U.S.  Department  of 
State.  Expanding  Private  Investment  for  Free 
World  Economic  Growth  (1959),  and  Rlvkln 
and  others.  ICA,  Loan  Repayment  Guar- 
antees ( 1959). 


THE   CUBAN   (jOVERNMEN'!'  AND 
COMMUNI.SM 

Mr  BRIDOFS  Mr.  President,  the 
American  ptnjple  are  by  nature  prone  to 
sympathize  with  revolutiontsts  who  pro- 
claim that  they  want  to  free  their  peo- 
ple either  from  a  colonial  power  abroad 
or  from  a  dictator  at  home. 

It  is  natural  for  Americans  to  think 
there  is  something  similar  about  such 
modern  revolutionists  and  the  leaders  of 
our  own  American  Revolutionary  War. 

Castro  of  Cuba  is  a  case  in  point. 
When  Castro  was  struggling  for  power, 
many  Americans  were  sympathetic  It 
seemed  to  many  that  Castro  and  his 
lieutenants  were  underdogs  fighting  to 
bring  more  freedom  and  more  democracy 
to  the  Cuban  people. 

But  as  more  and  more  is  learned  and 
published  about  Castro  and  his  cohori-s, 
the  American  people  are  being  forced  to 
realize  what  some  of  us  warned  was  true, 
that  Castro  and  his  gang.  Instead  of 
wanting  to  bring  freedom  to  the  Cuban 
people,  want  to  impose  communi.sm  upon 
them 

I  am  aware  of  the  statrmer.L^  tt.at  Ca.s- 
tro  himself  is  not  a  Communi.st  —  f. Jiat 
the  Communists  are  usin,;  him  But 
Castro  is  certainly  acting  like  a  Commu- 
nist and  is  establishing  or  allowing  the 
establishment  of  a  Communi.st  regime  in 
Cuba. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Senate  I  ha',  f  re- 
peatedly tried  to  warn  the  American 
people  that  Cuba  has  become  a  hotbed 
of  communism — only  90  miles  away  from 
our  mainland. 

If  there  are  still  those  who  doubt  this 
statement.  I  invite  them  to  read  an  in- 
formative article  in  the  February  8  edi- 
tion of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 

Let  me  just  read  the  headlines  from 
this  article,  after  which  I  shall  ask  con- 
sent to  have  the  whole  article  printed  m 
the  Record. 

The  main  headline  read.-:-  "Commu- 
nist Rule  90  Miles  Away— What  Castro 
Is  Doing  to  Cuba." 

Then  the  following  appears: 

The  Red  pattern  in  Castro's  Cuba  Is 
clearer  than  ever  before.  At  a  time  when 
the  US  decision  is  to  keep  hands  off.  a 
Communist  state  is  being  shaped  at  a 
stepped-up  peace.  Communists  and  ardent 
fellow  travelers  are  In  charge  of  labor, 
education,  secret  police,  armed  forces,  prac- 
tically everything  Tested  methods  for  a 
takeover  are  being  applied.  Reds'  aim  Fi- 
nance the  venture  by  seizing  US  -owned  as- 
sets, by  selling  sugar  to  United  States  at 
premium  prices,  by  deals  with  Soviet  Rus- 
sia and  its  satellites,  plus  Red  China.  They 
have  a  free  hand  from  Castro. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  all  of  the  above-mentioned 
article  printed  at  this  point  in  the  body 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  US.  News  &   World   Report,   Feb    8. 

19601 

Communist    Rule    90    Miles    Awat — What 

Castro  Is  Doing  to  Citba 

The  Red  pattern  In  Castro's  Cuba  Is  clearer 

than  ever  before.     At  a  time  when  the  U.S. 

decision  is  to  keep  hands  off,  a  Conunualst 
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state  Is  beine  sliaped  at  a  stepped -up  j)iicp 
Communists  and  aruent  fellow  tra%eler&  are 
In  charge  of  libor.  education,  secret  police. 
armed  forces.  ))ractically  everything  Tested 
methods  for  t  takeover  are  being  applied. 
Reds'  aim:  Fi  lance  the  venture  by  bei/m^ 
U.S. -owned  a&ieta,  by  seKing  sugar  to  U  b. 
at  premium  prices,  by  deals  with  Soviet 
Russia  and  It.?  satellites,  plus  Red  China 
They  have  a  free  hand  from  Castro. 

Americans  Ir.  the  period  ahead  will  witness 
the  unique  spectacle  of  a  miniature  Com- 
munist dlctatcTshlp  operating  right  on  the 
U.S.  doorstep. 

Here  In  Cuba  will  come  a  full-scale  try- 
out  of  Communist  methods  Imported  from 
Soviet  Russlfc  and  Communist  China. 
Trained  Communists,  many  with  exf)erlence 
In  other  revolutionary  ventures,  will  be  In 
charge. 

The  American  people  will  contribute  to 
this  experiment  about  $150  million  a  year 
by  assuring  a  market  for  3  million  tons  of 
Cuban  sugar  at  approximately  double  the 
world  price.  About  $1  billion  ol  American 
capital,  supplied  by  American  investors  and 
by  Americans  as  individuals,  will  be  con- 
fiscated by  the  Communist  regime  for  its 
Initial  operations.  Property  owi:iers  will  get. 
at  most,  token  conripensatlon. 

Communist  leaders  In  Cuba  are  expecting 
Soviet  Ruasla  and  other  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
tries to  take  the  place  of  the  United  States 
as  a  source  of  supply  for  future  loans. 

TkTOtrr    FO»   TkCHNIQUIS 

Propaganda  techniques,  perfected  In  Rus- 
sia, are  getting  a  full-scale  tryuut  on  this 
Island  90  miles  from  Key  West.  Fla.  Those 
techniques  will  be  applied  later  In  other 
nations  of  Latin  America.  Agriculture  and 
ranching  are  being  turned  Into  state  enter- 
prises. Labor  unions  have  Just  been  placed 
directly  under  state  control.  The  plan  cadis 
for  a  managed  economy  under  a  political 
dictatorship  oriented  toward  Russia  and  Red 
China. 

On  January  26.  President  Elsenhower.  In 
Washington,  said  nf  this  dictatorship: 
"•  •  •  The  United  States  Government  has 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  Cuban  people 
to  recognize  and  defeat  the  Intrigues  of 
International  communism,  which  are  aimed 
at  destroying  democratic  Institutions  in 
Cuba  and  the  traditional  and  mutually  bene- 
ficial friendship  between  the  Cuban  and 
American  peoples. " 

Mr.  Elsenhower  spoke  of  "unwarranted  at- 
tacks on  our  Government  and  on  our  leading 
officials. "  "These  attacks."  he  said.  "Involve 
serious  charges,  none  of  wlilch.  however,  has 
been  the  subject  of  formal  re^^resentatlons 
by  the  Government  of  Cuba  to  our  Govern- 
ment. We  believe  these  charges  to  be  to- 
tally unfounded." 

The  U.S.  President,  however,  outlined  a 
policy  of  nonintervention  on, the  part  of  the 
United  States. 

On  two  other  occasions  when  Moscow- 
oriented  leaders  headed  governments  lu 
Latin  America,  active  steps  were  taken  to 
bring  about  their  removal.  The  British 
Government,  In  1953,  sent  warships  and 
troops  to  British  Guiana  to  remove  from 
power  Dr.  Cheddi  Jagan.  a  Communist.  In 
1954.  moves  were  made  In  Guatemala  to 
overthrow  Jacobo  Arbenz.  who  headed  a  pro- 
Communist  Government  there. 

Fidel  Castro  in  Cuba  Is  to  escape  the  fate 
of  these  two  leaders. 

The  United  States,  Instead,  will  extend  the 
law  that  assures  a  protected  market  In  the 
United  States  for  Cuban  sugar  at  a  price 
much  higher  than  Cuba  could  get  elsewl.ere 

Dollars  realized  from  the  sale  of  sugar  to 
United  States  assure  Castro  the  met»ns  to 
carry  out  many  projects  within  his  li.land 
Those  dollars  are  used  to  buy  arms.  They 
supply   the   means   to   purchase   machinery 
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Knd  fuel  for  the  farm.--  now  being  national- 
ized and  for  mdustj-ies  that  are  being  taken 
over  fur  sUite  operation. 

C;wstro'8  arms  purchases  are  a  matter  of 
concern      Uj     the     American      Government. 

President  Elsenh.wer  in  his  January  26 
statement,  referred  U)  Cuba  "from  whw^e 
territory  a  number  of  Invasions  d.rert^Kl 
against  other  countriee  have  departed  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  in  several  ca,^e.<  attended 
with  serious  loes  of  life  and  property  damage 
In  the  temttjry  of  those  other  countries  " 

Within  Cuba  itself,  the  tempo  of  the  revo- 
lution Is  stepping  up. 

rtLMX  HAND  roB  SEiztmx 

On  January  22,  Castro  gave  his  Labor 
Minister  absolute  powers  to  take  over  any 
Industries  or  business  enterprises  where 
labor  disputes  suggest  the  need.  This 
official  Is  given  the  further  power  to  fix 
salaries  and  working  conditions  for  all  of 
labor.  The  Labor  Minister  le  Maj.  Augusto 
Martinez,  who  was  selected  by  Raul  Castro. 
Fidel's  brother.  Martinez  often  is  referred 
to  as  a  Communist. 

On  January  24,  the  New  York  Times  re- 
ported In  a  dispatch  from  Havana: 

"A  purge  that  observers  believe  will 
eliminate  anti-Communist  labor  leaders  In 
Cuba  is  being  conducted  by  the  Confedera- 
tion of  Cuban  Workers,  the  central  orpani.-'.H- 
tlon  controlling  labor  on  the  i.sland  A 
ptirge  committee  has  been  appointed  and  i.-^ 
headed  by  David  SaUador  secretary-general 
of  the  confederation.  Among  lia  members 
are  Jestis  Soto,  Jos*  Aguilera  and  Odon  de 
la  Camps.  •  •  • 

"The  labor  unions,  which  are  grouped  Into 
federations  In  the  organization  of  the  con- 
federation, as  well  as  the  federations  them- 
selves, have  been  thrown  Into  turmoil  bv  the 
ruthless  tactics  reported  being  u.«;ed  by  the 
confederation  purging  committee   ' 

Sefiores  Soto.  AguUera  and  de  la  Cami)a 
all  are  known  as  Communists. 

THE  NEW  l.NroEMERS 

A  member  of  the  Ixiard  of  editors  of 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  in  C'jba  re[xirts 
that  Castro's  hold  on  that  Island  is  being 
strengthened  by  the  succession  of  moves 
already  made  and  those  still  going  on. 

This  editor,  on  the  sjKDt.  finds  that  Castro 
Is  building  hL":  dictatorship  upon  a  base  of 
hatred  and  fear  Hatred  is  directed  at  well- 
to-do  Cubans  and  at  the  United  f-tates 
Pear  is  felt  of  the  rapidly  growing  secret 
police  and  of  informers. 

Reports  say  at  least  10.000  Cubans  are 
heid  as  political  prisoners  in  Cuba's  Jails, 
with  the  number  rising  dally. 

The  Island  next  door  to  United  .=:tatef  ha.' 
become  a  place  where  anonymous  denuncia- 
tions bring  the  secret  F>olice  to  a  door  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night.  In  his  television 
harangues,  Castro  keeps  urging  Cubans. 
particularly  cab  drivers,  bartenders,  retail 
clerks  and  others  who  deal  with  the  public 
to  report  any  or  all  "counterrevolutionary 
talk  "  to   the  secret  police. 

BLEATING    COATS 

Reports  the  staff  editor  from  Cuba 
"The  Cuban  nickname  for  an  informer  is 
a  chlvato — literally,  a  bleating  goat.  That 
name  was  one  of  tlie  most  hated  of  the 
former  Batista  regime  Now.  according  to 
Castro,  there  are  no  chivatos^only  civic 
citizens.  However,  a  visitor  here  was  warned 
by  one  Cuban  acquaintance  to  boware  of 
chlvatos.  Then,  half  an  hour  later,  a  sec- 
ond Cuban  warned  him  that  the  first  was 
probably  a  chivato. 

"The  secret  police  are  directed  by  Kau! 
Castro,  Fidel's  young  brother.  One  prr^up 
within  the  police  is  known  as  the  DIER  or 
Department  of  Investigation  for  the  Rp^■olu- 
tionary   Army.     Another    Is    called    DIFAR — 


Department    of    Investigation    for    the    Rev- 
olutionary   Armed    Forces. 

"Often  the  police  agents  are  m  their  late 
teens  or  early  20'?  Many  have  had  little 
education  and  hold  their  Jobs  merely  be- 
cause thev  were  m  Caftrc's  army  fc^aid  one 
resident  Were  in  the  hands  o!  a  bunch  of 
dead-end   kids'  " 

BLOOD-BATH  ■«  ORF.IiS 

Pear  In  Cuba  is  growing,  too.  from  another 
phase  of  Castro's  revolution — the  arming  of 
■workers  and  peasant.?. 

An  estimated  35.000  armed  miliUamen  are 
being  trained  in  Havana  The  Sugar  Work- 
ers Union  claims  that  55  000  m.embers  In  the 
countryside  have  been  armed  and  are  being 
trained.  University  students  ha\e  been  or- 
ganized. Even  the  bank  clerks  have  a 
militia. 

The  starf  member  of  U.S  News  &  World 
Report  found  this: 

'Middle- class  and  upper-class  Cubans 
often  are  frightened  at  the  prospect  that 
Castro  ml^'ht  be  assassinated.  The  fear  is 
that  the  armed  miliua  In  that  ever.t.  would 
treat  the  IslfUid  to  a  blood  bath.  C<ist.-o 
has  stirred  class  hatred  to  a  high  pitch.  No 
one  regards  the  militia  i-.ow  forming  as  a 
wonhwhiie  military  force.  But  there  is  wide- 
spread fear  of  what  arm.ed  mobs  m.lght  do 
In  case  anything  should  happen  to  their 
hero 

■  Said  one  wealthy  C'^b.-.n  In  the  country- 
I'.ub  di.'trict  'If  anytlimg  should  happen. 
the  mobs  woijld  t>e  in  here  burnine.  UnTting, 
and  kil.ing  Tliere  is  nothing  we  can  do 
about  It  We  have  no  arms.  We  are  abso- 
lutely helpless.'  " 

"Another  remarked:  'Class  hatred  has 
been  stirred  to  such  a  depth  and  there  is 
so  much  chaos,  that  a  return  to  anything 
l.ke  normal  seems  out  of  the  q'aestion."  " 

Businessmen  In  Cuba  see  little  but  trou- 
ble ahead.  The  following  example  rejxjrted 
by  the  US  News  &  World  Report  editor, 
helps  t-o  explain  why: 

A  decree  of  the  Castro  go\emment  calls 
for  that  government  to  intervene — move  in 
and  take  over — where  there  is  grave  liit>or 
trouble.  One  company  in  Havana  not  long 
ago  was  Intervened  at  the  behest  of  a  Com- 
munist union  leader  and  one  of  the  com- 
pany's salesmen  Bank  account,^  of  20  in- 
dividuals connected  with  Uie  company  were 
frozen.  Executives  were  told  to  stay  away 
Ir  im  the  premises.  These  executives  never 
did  learn  what  the  grave  labor  troubles 
were.     Said  a  man  connected  with  the  firm: 

"The  way  things  stand,  any  disgruntled 
enipl'iyee  can  have  his  employer's  b'uslness 
seized  by  telling  the  government  there  are 
grave  labor  troubles. 

RUSSIAN-TTPE    FARMS 

As  the  sugar  harvest  moves  ahead,  land 
Is  bemp  taken  from  its  private  owners  as 
soon  as  the  crops  are  removed  Most  of  this 
land  is  being  turned  into  cooperative  farms, 
modeled  on  the  state  farms  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia Co-op  niemberf  w<>rk  for  waces  reported 
to  be  $2  08  a  day,  or  less  than  the  legal  mini- 
mum of  $2  96  a  day  for  those  m  private  em- 
ployment In  a  few  cases.  Individ'uals  are 
getting  plots  that  they  can  work,  but  most 
land  goes  Into  the  co-ops 

Commented  one  man  In  close  touch  ■with 
the  so-called   land  reform  pro^'ram. 

"They  are  obliged  to  speed  up  .and  reform, 
even  If  they  rum  Cuba  in  the  process.  In 
order  t-o  forestall  discontent  among  the 
masses  of  peasant.s  " 

Commctited  another:  "I  don't  know  ho'W 
much  welfare  Ciu'-tro  has  managed  to  ])ass 
out.  But  whatever  It  is.  it's  making  a  tre- 
mendon.c  impre.islon  on  the  mr.sses  of  peo- 
ple. T1:pv  s.'iv  If  this  is  comimunism.  bring 
on  mc  re    .'    ■ 
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The  estimate  Is  that  between  70  and  80 
percent  of  the  population  remains  loyal  to 
the  dictator.  It  Is  true,  too,  that  hi;  Is  build- 
ing schools  and  some  houses.  The  schools. 
howev«r,  are  found  to  have  a  revolutionary 
purpose. 

Armando  Hart,  Minister  of  Education  and 
a  Communist  follower,  said  on  January  14: 
■•The  teacher  has  an  unavoidable  obligation 
to  transmit  revolutionary  thinking  to  stu- 
dents." He  plans  to  Introduce  revolutionary 
civics  into  the  schools. 

nioN-CTJRTAiN  visrroRs 

Castro  Is  counting  heavily  on  ties  with 
Communist  countries. 

Trade  missions  are  In  Havana  from  Iron 
Curtain  countries.  A  growing  number  of 
Cubans  are  being  sent  to  Red  countries  for 
training  as  technicians  and  managers  of 
business.  The  newsstand  in  the  luxuriou.s 
Havana  Hilton  Hotel  now  has  begun  to  stock 
Hoy,  the  Conununlst  newspaper  Asked  why 
a  clerk  said:  "We've  been  getting  a  lot  of 
requests  for  It  from  Czechs  and  other  visitors 
from  Communist  countries  '" 

That's  a  quick  picture  of  the  Communist 
dictatorship  being  built  upon  the  doorstep 
of  the  United  States 


WATER  PROGRAM  A  NECESSITY  OP 
LIFE— ARTICLE  BY  SENATOR  EL- 
LENDER 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  Mr 
President,  one  of  the  best  articles  I  have 
ever  read  on  national  water  resources, 
water  uses,  and  conservation,  is  one  pre- 
pared by  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  i  Mr 
EllinderI.  He  has  devoted  much  of  his 
time  in  the  Senate  to  this  very  impor- 
tant problem,  and  certainly  no  one  is  a 
better  authority  on  it  than  he. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the  very 
fine  and  informative  article  prepai-ed  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Mlnot  Daily  News,  of  Mmot, 
N.  Dak.,  on  January  27,  1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(Prom    the    Mlnot    iN.    Dak  i     Dally    News. 

Jan   27, 19601 
Sknatob  Views  Water  Procr-am  as  Necessitt 

OF     LiTT E^LI^ENDCR     OUTLINES     DEMANDS     OF 

FUTtJRE 

(By   Senator   Allen   J     Ellendes,    chairmiin 

Public    Works    Subcommittee,    US    Senate 

Appropriations  Committee) 

During  the  past  few  years  there  have  been 
numerous  articles  written  on  the  exploding 
population  of  the  world.  Some  of  these  ar- 
ticles tend  to  pmpoint  the  problem  in  the 
United  States.  No  serious  attempt,  however, 
has  over  been  made  to  prepare  the  public  in 
general  for  the  changes  that  will  progres- 
sively take  place  during  the  next  90  years 
If.  as  some  reliable  forecasters  estimate,  the 
population  of  the  United  States  will  reach  i 
billion  by  the  year  2050.  that  means  that  for 
every  person  In  the  United  States  today.  9o 
years  from  now  there  will  be  more  than  5 
persons. 

In  effect,  by  the  year  2050  the  population 
density  of  the  United  States  will  approach 
that  of  India  today. 

The  year  2050  sounds  too  far  '  ff  for  any  of 
us  to  worry  about  today.  Let  us  consider  a 
period  that  is  so  immediate  that  if  we  pro- 
pose to  do  anything  abriut  the  problem,  we 
are  already  late  if  we  get  started  today 
Let  us  consider  the  year  1975.  In  D^^rember 
1955,   a  report   by   the   Prcoidential   Advisory 


Committee  on  Water  Resources  Policy  esti- 
mated that  the  population  of  the  Uniu-d 
States,  which  Increased  from  75  million  in 
1900  to  more  than  165  million  in  1955,  will 
reach  at  least  200  million  by  1975  "-'hat  pro- 
jection was  for  20  years  in  advance  From 
aJl  indications  that  prediction  is  conser- 
vative. 

In  June  of  1959.  .some  S'j  years  lat,er,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  predicted  that  our 
population  would  grow  from  174  million  In 
mld-1958  to  216  million  by  1975.  an  increase 
of  145.5  percent  of  the  population  growth 
estimated  by  the  Presidential  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Wrtier  Resourres  Policy  P\jr'her- 
more.  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce tndi^'ates  that  the  estimates  are  con- 
servative For  the  purpose  of  easy  discus- 
sion. It  would  therefore  be  reasonable  to  use 
1,50  percent  of  the  Presidential  Advisory 
Committee's  estimate  of  the  population 
growth  as  a  logical  and  c^invenient  figure 

E.xpanding  populations  and  increased 
standards  of  living  will  fi^cus  attention  on 
the  need  for  accelerating  all  phases  of  water 
resources  development 

water  supply 

How  does  tlils  population  increase  affect 
tlie  problem  of  water  supply?  I  think  this 
can  best  be  illustr:ited  by  a  quotation  from 
the  report  to  the  President  by  the  Advis<jry 
Committee  on  Water  Resources  Policy 

"Water  is  m<«re  than  a  natural  resource 
It  i3  a  necessity  of  life  Here  in  the  Uiuted 
States,  blessed  with  a  continent  of  virgin 
soil,  we  lived  m<')re  than  200  years  before  the 
water  problem  became  generally  acute  But 
the  uses  we  made  of  wat.er  in  m'>dern  society 
are  so  tremendous  that  they  stagger  the 
imagination  The  coming  of  our  industrial 
era.  the  raising  of  our  living  standard.s.  and 
the  increa.=ied  application  of  water  t<.>  land 
have  now  highlighted  the  problem  until  in 
much  of  the  Noitiun  tliere  is  a  ^rave  and  in- 
creasing concern  over  water  resources." 

Pew  of  us  realize  that  65  O0<l  ^jallon.q  of 
water  are  required  for  the  pr'<l'ii.--!  a;  -:  i 
ton  of  finl.shed  steel,  50.000  gallons  of  w.-iu-r 
are  required  to  produce  1  ton  of  paper,  and  6 
gallons  of  wdter  are  required  t^j  prr<luce  1 
gillon  of  Ka,«oiine  It  is  no  wonder  that. 
-ilthough  the  average  domestic  use  of  water 
in  our  cities  *'xlay  runs  145  gallons  p*'r  per- 
son, our  per  capita  share  of  "he  total  na- 
tional use  including  industrial  and  a»;ncul- 
tural  uses  amount*  to  approximately  1.200 
gallons  per  day 

The  combined  Increase  in  water  consump- 
tion resulting  from  increased  population  and 
increased  agricultural  and  ind'-istnal  use  of 
water  was  very  clearly  set  forth  by  Lt  Gen. 
S.  D.  Sturgis,  Jr  ,  former  Chief  of  Army 
Engineers,  when  he  pointed  out  that  in  the 
55-year  perlotl  between  1900  and  1955  Uie 
dally  use  <A  water  increa.=ied  fr(>m  4<i  billion 
gallons  to  262  billion  gallons,  or  an  increase 
of  222  billion  gallons  in  55  years,  and  that 
in  the  next  20  years  the  daily  water  con- 
sumption IS  expected  to  rise  by  an  addi- 
tional 191  billion  gallons,  or  from  262  billion 
gallons  to  453  biUiou  gallons  With  such 
staggering  increases  required  In  tlie  remain- 
ing 15  years  pri'>r  to  1975.  It  must  be  ap- 
parent that  this  Nation  will  be  .'wjrely  pressed 
to  meet  the  water  requirements  in  the  75- 
year  period  fr')m  1975  to  3050  It  will  be- 
hoove us  to  p»an  for  the  optimum  develop- 
ment of  all  poten'ial  natural  resource* 
Including  water  Increased  effort  must  be 
directed  Xx^  the  elimination  of  pollution. 
Economical  means  must  be  found  to  prevent 
the  contamination  of  otherw-Lie  p<.)tat)le 
water.  F'jr  irK?t.'i.nce.  one  large  reservoir  in 
the  Southwest  is  recelMng  every  year  a  vol- 
ume of  salt  equivalent  to  tlie  cubic  content 
of  the  Empire  .State  Building  Studies  are 
under  way  to  determine  methods  of  prevent- 
ing the  contamination  of  this  water,  which 
would  then  be  a  tremendous  economic  :is.set 
to  a  large  are^  in  the  .Southwestern  portion 
of  the   '.    uy.'ry. 


navigation 

As  our  population  increases,  the  need  in- 
creases for  iranfportlng  the  raw  materials  of 
mduftry  as  well  ,is  the  finished  products  to 
market.  In  order  to  support  manulacturing 
prtxresses  that  can  compete  in  world  markets. 
It  is  essential  that  costs  be  held  to  a  mini- 
mum To  achieve  this  objective,  those  ma- 
terials that  can  most  economically  move  by 
wHter  must  be  provided  with  adequate  navi- 
gation facilities  The  development  of  water- 
ways has  shown  that,  by  and  large,  raw  and 
bulky  materials  are  moved  by  water  but  the 
finished  products  are  moved  to  their  markets 
by  rail  or  truck.  Disregarding  the  major  In- 
creases In  the  mo%-ement  of  goods  resulting 
from  population  increases,  a  breakdown  in 
any  one  of  (jur  major  inland  waterways  today 
would  create  a  traffic  emergency  which  other 
means  of  transportation  individually  or 
collectively  are  Incapable  of  meeting. 

lOOOD    CONTmOL 

Practically  every  large  city  in  the  coimtry 
is  expanding  at  an  unprecedented  rate  ne- 
cessitating the  utilization  of  surrounding 
lands  for  urban  purpcjses  The  increase  in 
areas  of  rooftops,  paved  streets  and  gut- 
tered areas  Inevitably  increase  the  rale  of 
runoff  and  produce  higher  flr>od  peaks  for 
similar  rates  of  precipitation.  In  other 
words,  Willie  substantial  progress  Is  being 
made  in  the  construction  of  flood  protective 
works  for  the  protection  of  previously  flooded 
areas  the  building  boom  is  of  it,seif  adding 
to  the  flood  problem  faster  than  protective 
works  can  be  built  In  order  to  cope  with 
the  problem  greater  attention  must  be  given 
to  flood  plain  zoning. 

The  Inescapable  fact  la  that  the  popula- 
tion explosion  In  this  country  is  accentuat- 
ing and  will  continue  to  accentuate  the  need 
for  land,  soil  and  water  conservation,  and 
development 

Increased  population  Is  a  major  factor  in 
our  expanding  economy  necessitating  major 
capital  outlays  for  Industrial  expansion  and 
domestic  facilities  A  recent  Issue  of  the 
US  News  &  World  Report  contains  a  very 
timely  article  by  Sir  Charles  Darwin  on  the 
world's  exploding  population.  I  think  it  very 
significant  that  the  author  cites  shortages 
of  fresh  water  as  the  major  limiting  factor  to 
our  expanding  economy  It  might  be  appro- 
priate, therefore,  to  review  what  the  Federal 
Government  Is  doing  to  meet  this  shortage 
In  the  fiscal  year  1950  the  estimated  ex- 
penditure for  public  works  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
was  $1  1  billion  and  the  appropriation  re- 
quest in  that  year  amounted  to  2  5  percent 
of  the  total  budget 

In  1960  the  estimated  expenditure  for 
these  purposes  was  also  $11  billion  but  the 
appropriation  request  represented  only  1  5 
percent  of  the  total  budget  Such  a  com- 
parison is  misleading  due  t<j  several  changing 
factors  For  instance,  during  the  period 
1950  58,  the  most  recent  date  for  which  all 
the  comparative  information  Is  available,  we 
find  that  (a)  national  Income  has  Increased 
51  }>ercent,  (b)  pxjpulatlon  increased  16  6 
percent,  (c)  cost  of  construction  increased 
66  percent,  and  (d)  appropriations  de- 
creased 9  6  percent 

The  Increase  In  construction  costs  is  per- 
haps mijet  accurately  reflected  In  the  Engi- 
neering News  Record  cost  of  construction  in- 
dex Disregarding  population  Increase. 
which  Is  a  measure  of  the  need  for  resource 
development,  an  increase  of  66  percent  In 
the  cost  of  construction  between  1960  and 
1958  when  applied  to  the  recommended  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1950  would  indicate  that 
an  appropriation  of  about  %\Z  billion  would 
be  required  to  maintain  the  same  level  of 
construction  as  that  proposed  for  fiscal  year 
1950. 

Since  such  a  figure  may  appear  high,  an 
Independent  check  for  reaaonableness  may 
be  obtained  by  referring  to  a  report  Issued 


by  the  Department  of  Commerce  In  June 
1969  on  water  re&tnirce  develojiment.  In 
that  refxwt  It  was  pointed  out  that.  tiUtlng 
the  perkxl  1954-75  there  wfji  a  requirement 
iat  a  total  investment  of  $214  1  billion,  of 
which  $53  4  billion  is  Fed'-raJ  and  »160  7  bil- 
lion Is  non-Fe<l€'ral.  e^f  tlie  Fe<ierai  invest- 
ment, $28  2  ballon  is  for  naiigiuion.  fltxxl 
control,    hydroelc-ctrlc   pow,.>r   and    Irrigation. 

That  meajis  an  aver  i^re  (.ipiuil  Investment 
of  $1.34  billion  a  year,  which  is  about  one- 
third  above  the  alltlme  high  of  lefs  than  $1 
billion  for  construction  recommended  f  .r 
fiscal  year*  1950  and  1960  It  is  app<\'e:it 
that  the  average  ff*  the  remaining  15  years 
must  be  well  In  excess  of  the  $13  billion  21- 
year  average  previously  referred  to.  If  we  are 
to  meet  the  known  water  requirements  which 
will  be  needed  by  1975.  Tlils  would  Indicate 
that  the  $18  billion  would  not  be  an  un- 
r«uonable  flg\u-e. 

There  has  been  considerable  comment  In 
both  national  and  local  publications  relative 
to  the  action  of  the  Congress  in  overriding 
the  Presidents  veto  of  the  public  works  ap- 
propriation bill. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  criticism  of  the 
action  of  the  Congress  was  based  primarily 
on  lack  a<  understanding  of  the  problem  and 
of  the  procedures  established  to  Insure  that 
project*  are  fully  justified  under  conserva- 
tive criteria  before  construction  Is  Initiated, 
and  failure  of  the  administration  to  recom- 
mend works  of  Improvement. 

The  previous  discussion  briefly  outlines  the 
problem,  and  {wovldes  one  simple  comparison 
of  the  Federal  effort  today  with  that  of  10 
years  ago.  but  It  does  not  touch  directly  on 
the  reason  for  the  President's  veto  of  the 
bill. 

The  bin  was  vetoed  because  there  were  67 
unbudgeted  construction  lt«ms  In  the  bUl 
as  it  finally  passed  the  Congress.  The  Presi- 
dent raised  no  question  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  project*  added  to  the  bill.  He  nvrely 
objected  to  the  fact  that  unbudgeted  Items 
were  Included  In  tiie  bill. 

Let  us  again  go  back  and  see  what  the  pic- 
ture was  10  years  ago.  Considering  only  the 
Corps  ot  Engineers,  for  fiscal  year  1950  the 
President  recommended  funds  for  312  proj- 
ects. For  fiscal  year  1960  the  President  rec- 
ommended funds  for  186  projects.  Of  these 
186  projects,  40  would  be  complete  with 
the  funds  provided.  If  no  new  starts  were 
added  by  the  House  or  Senate  there  would  be 
only  146  projects  In  the  program  for  fiscal 
year  1961. 

If  the  President  were  to  continue  the  ru>- 
new-starts  policy,  tills  program  would 
dwindle  to  58  projects  In  1963  and  29  projects 
In  1966.  Of  the  67  unbudgeted  Items  added. 
52  wer«  In  the  Corps  of  Engineers  program. 
Of  these  52.  43  were  new  starts  which  would 
have  a  future  commitment  of  $380,030,000 
That  future  commitment  represents  approxi- 
mately one-half  years  consuuctlon  at  the 
present  rate  of  appropriations. 

Many  critics  of  the  public  works  program 
have  charged  the  Congress  with  irresponsi- 
bility because  of  the  unbudgeted  Items  added 
by  the  Congress.  Is  this  a  fair  criticism? 
I  think  not.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  a  large 
number  of  the  projects  in  the  Presidents 
program  will  be  completed  In  each  of  the  next 
4  to  6  years.  Unless  new  projects  are  added 
each  year,  the  program  will  tend  to  wither 
and  die.  Some  of  the  projects  added  last 
year  will  be  completed  with  the  funds  pro- 
vided. Some  can  be  completed  in  2  or  3 
years,  while  others  will  take  many  years 
to  build. 

Is  a  future  commitment  of  $380  million  ex- 
cessive In  any  1  year?  Again  the  answer  is 
"No,"  Just  BO  long  as  the  new  starts  added  at 
one  end  of  the  plpyellne  do  not  exceed  the 
amount  appropriated  annually  for  construc- 
tion, which  Is  the  amount  by  which  the  pres- 
ent commitment  Is  reduced  each  year,  there 
Is  no  danger  of  that  program  ever  getting 
out  of  balance  or  becoming  topheavj*.     Tak- 


ing both  the  corps  and  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion programs,  the  future  new  conimitment 
added  by  the  Congress  Inet  year  was  about 
•  eoO  million  or  aU  ut  tlu-ee-fuurths  of  1 
years  construction  at  the  present  rate  of 
C'  •n.'-'. ruct;.  ir.. 

In  Diy  judgment,  the  sc>undness  of  the 
action  of  the  Congress  In  overriding  tlie 
President's  veto  was  conhrmed  m  his  buuget 
message  for  fiscal  year  1961,  wherein  he  rec- 
ognizes the  urgent  necessity  of  adding  new 
construction  starts.  The  arguments  which 
he  used  In  his  veto  me.'isape  could  Just  as 
■well  be  advanced  against  his  recommenda- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1961  as  they  were  against 
the  public  works  appropriation  bill  for  fis- 
cal year  1960.  However,  In  view  of  the  crying 
need  for  new  starts,  they  are  just  as  fal- 
lacious now  as  they  were  then. 

The  one  Important  remaining  que:  tlon 
with  respect  to  this  program  Is:  Are  the 
individual  projects  for  which  appropriations 
are  made  economically  sound?  1  believe  that 
very  elaborate  procedures  and  safeguards 
have  been  established  to  Insure  that  the 
answer  to  this  question  Is  In  the  affirmative. 
Briefly,   these    procedures   are    as    follows: 

Authority  must  be  m.ade  by  the  Congress 
for  a  survey.  The  district  engineer  under 
strict  criteria  established  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  implemented  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  makes  a  detailc<l  survey  to 
determine  whether  a  project  Is  economically 
Justified.  These  reports  are  prepared  in 
close  cooperation  with  city,  county,  and  State 
authorities  and  other  interefcted  Ke<ieral 
agencies.  His  report  Is  tlien  reviewed  by  the 
division  engineer  and  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  an  independent 
body  established  by  Congress  f^ir  review  of 
reports  submitted  by  district  engineers 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Bt>ard  6  report  is  then  re\;ewed  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  who  submits  his  pro- 
posed report  to  the  Governors  of  tlie  affected 
State*  and  Interested  Federal  agencies  for 
comment.  Their  comments  are  made  a  part 
of  the  report,  which  is  then  transmltteti  lo 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  information 
as  to  the  relationship  of  the  report  to  the 
program  of  the  President. 

After  receiving  the  comments  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  which  are  also  made  a 
part  of  the  report,  the  entire  report  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  and  extensive  pub- 
lic hearings  are  held  prior  to  authorization 
of  any  work  recommended  therein.  Follow- 
ing authorization,  each  project  is  reviewed 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  before 
any  appropriations  are  made  for  its  con- 
struction. Furthermore,  the  project  Is  sub- 
ject to  annual  review  by  the  Appropriations 
Committees  during  the  construction  period, 

I  have  described  the  procedure  used  in 
bringing  a  Corps  of  Engineers  project  to  the 
point  of  making  appropriations  and  begin- 
ning construction.  Similar  procedures  I^ir 
the  development  of  reclamation  projects  are 
followed  to  insure  sound  and  fully  coKjrdi- 
nated  reclamation  projects. 

I  know  of  no  other  Federal  pro;rram  that 
receives  the  careful  study,  reMew  and  co- 
ordination as  that  accorded  the  public  works 
program. 

As  a  result  of  the  procedures  established 
over  a  period  of  years  for  the  study,  formu- 
lation and  review  of  public  works  projects. 
the  local  Interests  and  local  press  become 
familiar  with  the  proposed  prLject  and  its 
economic  benefits  to  the  area  and  the  coun- 
try. Frequently  the  local  pres.-:  will  6upix)rt 
projects  In  the  Immediate  area  but  siyzpest 
that  projects  In  the  rest  of  the  coui.try 
might  well  fall  under  the  label  of  pork 
barrel  " 

It  Is  discouraging  that  no  one  seems  to 
be  able  to  gel  the  story  across  that  all  proj- 
ects in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  subject 
to  the  same  stringent  criteria  and  review 
as  are  those  worthy  projects  in  their  own 
front  yard. 


I  know  that  your  great  Garrison  diversion 
unit  f  ir  tlip  Irrigation  of  250.000  acre*  of 
your  fine  aerlculturaJ  lands  will  go  thrcut-li 
Jtist  as  carsful  and  exacting  procedures  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  appropriation  and  con- 
struction stage.  Your  Ux^al  press  will  be 
faware  of  the  economic  soundness  of  that 
project.  It  will,  however,  be  sul^.iected  to 
the  unwarranted  label  of  "■pork  barrel"  in 
the  press  in  other  sections  of  the  country, 
I  hoj'ie  the  day  wi'.:  come  when  these  re- 
source development  pro.iects  are  recognized 
for    what     they    are — great    national    a.ssets. 

I  hBve  had  a  very  keen  interest  in  water 
resource  development  during  my  entire  serv- 
ice In  the  Congress,  and  I  feel  quite  certain 
that  anyone  who  Is  either  a  student  of  his- 
tory or  has  traveled  extensively  must  of  ne- 
cessity come  to  the  conclusion  that  those 
countries  which  have  conserved  and  ce- 
veloped  their  natural  resources  Including 
water,  have  prospered  and  supixirted  a  pro- 
gressive cimizaticn  in  their  time.  Con- 
versely, those  areas,  such  as  old  Persia, 
which  have  ne,;iected  their  resources  can 
r.o  longer  support  the  poptUations  that  once 
thrived  in  those  areas. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  argument  I  can  ad- 
vance that  ■vviXfT  projects  are  Investments  in 
the  future  ratlier  than  '  p<^rk  barrel."  would 
be  to  encourage  the  critics  and  supfKrvrs 
alike  of  public  works  imprv>vements  t.o  study 
the  vafci  programs  being  undertaken  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Surely  the  most  se\ere  critic 
of  water  resource  development  in  this  coun- 
try who  hfis  any  knowledge  of  the  Russian 
system  would  not  even  suggest  that  the 
Russian  leaders  have  any  need  tc  advocate 
"pork  barrel'   expenditures. 

Water  resource  projects  are  never  pre- 
sented in  their  true  light  They  are  capi- 
tiil  imj-irovements  which  pay  dividends,  in 
one  way  or  another,  to  the  American  people. 
Navigation  projects  result  in  cheap  tran.-^por- 
tation  and  open  up  new  areas  for  ir.distrial 
and  agricultural  developments.  Fl-x»d  con- 
tr<->l  projects  indirectly  return  benefit*  tc  the 
Federal  Treasury,  for  flood  damages  are  de- 
ductible in  income  tax  filing.  Costs  fcllo- 
cated  to  irrigation  are  reimbursable.  Tlie 
Water  supply  features  of  a  project  are  fully 
reimbursable  with  Interest.  Power  revenues 
are  deposited  directly  into  the  Federal 
Treastiry.  Considering  cash  returns  onlv, 
from  Corps  of  Engineers  projects  574.983.?94 
were  deposited  In  the  Treasury  in  fisc;U  year 
1958,  of  which  $72,492,500  were  from  power 
revenues.  The  actual  construction  expendi- 
tures in  that  year  were  $529.&89.985.  In 
other  words  about  13  6  percent  of  the  funds 
expended  in  that  year  for  construction  were 
actually  returned  to  the  Treasury  from  proj- 
ect«  previously  completed. 

It  Is  frequently  stated  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  not  continue  the  con- 
struction of  public  works  projects  so  long 
as  it  must  bl.rrow  money  to  finance  such 
projects.  I  am  afraid  that  people  who  make 
such  stTitements  are  not  aware  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  bookkkeeping  procedures  of 
a  large  company  compared  with  those  of  the 
Federal  Government, 

A  large  corporation  separates  its  current 
operating  expenses  from  capital  improve- 
ment expenditures.  Such  a  large  c.^rpora- 
tiun  m.iy  systematically  every  year  or  two 
increase  its  capitjil  str>ok  issue  or  offer 
debelkture  bonds  to  finar.ce  new  capital  Im- 
provements to  provide  physical  facilities  for 
its  expanding  business.  No  one  would  ques- 
tion the  financial  soundness  of  such  a  pro- 
cedure In  fact,  quite  the  contrary  Is  true. 
If  Uie  btxird  of  direcwrs  failed  to  pro\  ide 
the  physical  plant  required  for  an  expand- 
ing business  tlicy  woiild  soon  be  retirtd 
from  the  board   by  the  stockholders 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  some  in- 
terest in  separating  capital  Improvement* 
from  annual  operating  expenses  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  While  this  has  never  been 
accomplished,  at  least  Uie  diSerence  between 
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the   two   types   oX   expenditures   should    be 
rMOlaed  and  appreciated. 

In  my  humble  opinion.  Just  so  long  as  our 
water  reeouree  projects  are  subject  to  the 
detailed  study  and  review  now  required  by 
law,  expenditures  tar  public  works  will  con- 
tinue to  be  national  investments  to  Insvire 
the  future  prosperity  of  our  country.  Those 
unlniormed  critics  of  the  program  who  p>er- 
slst  In  referring  to  public  works  Improve- 
ments as  "pork  barrel"  are  doing  a  dls- 
snnrice  to  our  children  and  our  children's 
children  who  have  a  right  to  expect  that  we 
will  wisely  develop  our  natural  resources. 


SECRETARY  OP  DEFENSE  THOMAS 
S.  GATES  AND  NATIONAL  DE- 
FENSE 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr,  President.  I 
have  before  me  a  newspaper  article 
which  I  desire  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
Senators  as  a  sort  of  postscript  to  a 
discussion  we  heard  in  this  body  last 
week  on  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  Defense  Secretary  Gates,  in- 
telligence estimates,  and  the  national 
defense  in  general. 

On  Saturday,  January  30,  1960.  in  an 
article  entitled  "Sober  Second  Thought 
on  Secretary  Gates,"  and  published  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Maj 
George  Fielding  Eliot — with  the  usual 
objectivity  and  perceptiveness  on  mili- 
tary and  national  security  matters  he 
demonstrates — has  surveyed  the  recent 
controversy  concerning  Mr.  Gates  and 
the  defense  preparedness  of  the  United 
States. 

Major  Eliot  notes  that  Mr.  Gates  has 
placed  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  our 
Nation's  great  defensive  strength  is  not 
dependent  on  any  single  weapon.  Quite 
correctly  the  Secretary  has  perceived 
and  stressed  the  verastihty  and  depth  of 
our  defense  arrangements.  We  are  not 
and  should  not  be  restricted  to  the 
ICBM,  for  instance,  as  the  only  weapon 
in  our  national  arsenal  which  we  can  de- 
pend  on   to   deter   Communist    attack. 

The  sum  of  our  .several  deterrent 
weapons  is  far  greater  than  the  strenerth 
of  any  single  one  of  them — including 
the  ICBM.  This  is  the  central  concept 
which  we  must  keep  foremost  in  our 
thinking;  this  is  the  basis  upon  which 
must  start  any  assessment  of  our  defease 
arrangements.  We  must  not  fall  prey  to 
considering  our  national  preparednes.s 
from  only  one  aspect  or  from  a 
"numbers" — rather  than  quality — evalu- 
ation exclusively. 

The  author  of  the  article  pays  tribute 
to  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, far  from  endorsing  planning  based 
upon  hunches  or  new  methods,  is  in 
fact  simply  making  shrewd,  intelligent 
use  of  better,  more  complete  informa- 
tion on  Soviet  capabilities  and  possible 
actions. 

He  notes  with  approval  that  the  Secre- 
tary has  a  record  of  advocating  a  wide 
and  flexible  spectrum  of  armament  for 
the  United  States,  including  sea-based 
weapons  delivery  systems  immune  to  sur- 
prise destruction. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  feel  that  this 
article  provides  a  needed  perspective  to 
our  deliberations  on  this  matter,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcord,  at  the  close  of  these  re- 
marks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RrcoRD, 
afi  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 

Jan.  30.  19601 

Sober  Second  Thought  on  Sbcketaiit  Gates 

(By  George  Fielding  Eliot) 

On  Monday  last,  Washington  was  rocked 
by  a  sudden  decision  of  the  majority  lead- 
ership In  the  Senate  to  postpone  to  another 
day  consideration  of  the  nomination  of 
Thomas  S.  Gates,  Jr  ,  to  be  Secretary  of  E)e- 
fense.  Sensational  predictions  of  a  pro- 
longed Inquisition  centering  on  Mr  Gates' 
alleged  new  methods  of  interpreting  in- 
telligence estimates  by  hunches  abou^ 
Khrushchev  8  Intentions  were  a  dime  a 
dozer. 

On  Tuesday  the  Gates  nomination  was 
swift. y  and  unanlmovisly  c«jnflrrned  wl'hout 
a  simile  peep  of  protest 

Th:3  Is  a  surflclently  remiu-kable  turn- 
about   to   deserve    some   explanation 

It  can  be  said  on  the  best  authority  that 
the  original  p<«tfx)nenient  was  due  to  ha.sty 
Judgment  by  several  Senators  that  Secre- 
tary Gates  was  eamblln^  with  the  national 
security  by  rejii^gering  the  Intelligence  esti- 
mates to  fit  administration  policy  This  has 
happened  so  often  before  that  there  ap- 
peared, at  first  siL'ht,  some  Justification  for 
anxiety,  quite  a.«iae  from  partisan  mr»tlva- 
tlons  which  could  not  be  wholly  discounted 

The  swift  reversal  of  form  came  ab'^ut 
from  several  concurrent  causes 

The  prerelease  circulation  of  a  .speech  de- 
livered on  Wednesday  by  Allen  W  Dulles. 
Director  of  the  Centra!  IntelUeence  Agency 
who — without  mentioning  Mr  Gates — made 
It  clear  that  new  and  mure  accurate  infir- 
mati3n  as  to  .'^oviet  missile  production,  and 
not  hunches  or  new  me'hfxis  was  the  ba.'^is 
for  the  Gates  estimate  of  our  ml.sstle  status 
vts-a-vls  the  U  S  y  R  Mr  Dulles  [xilnted 
out  t.hat  reliable  liidicatlnis  as  to  actual 
.Soviet  production  of  ICBM's  provide  a  basis 
for  estimating  the  role  assigned  to  thl.s  .svs- 
tem  In  Soviet  military  planning  i  and  •  the 
requ-remenus  the  Soviet  hleh  c<^)mniand  may 
lay  d:  wn  f'or  this  weapon  over  the  future  in 
other  words,  calculations  of  how  far  and 
how  soon.  1  p  ,  of  enemy  intentions  reeu-d- 
Inz  any  weaoon  only  betjln  txi  firm  up  when 
the  production  sta«e  Is  reached 

Careful  reexamination  of  what  Mr  Gates 
had  actually  testified  showed  that  the  real 
trend  of  his  thinking  was  not  toward  com- 
placency In  our  own  big-ml.sslle  program. 
but  rather  aealnst  over'^mphrifils  by  this 
country  on  any  one  weapons  system  and 
especially  on  running  to  catch  up  with  an 
oppor.ent  In  producing  his  own  chosen 
weapm  H°re  again  Dulles  tacitly  reln- 
forcerl  Gates  by  saying  that  It  Is  'wrong  to 
let  the  Soviets  talk  the  world  Into  believing 
that  ^he  ICBM.  powerful  as  It  is,  constitutes 
the  only  weapon  with  which  a  coimtrv 
should  equip  itself"  On  the  record.  Mr 
O^te;;  ha.s  been  a  consistent  advocate  of  a 
wider  and  more  tl^xlbie  spectrum  of  arma- 
ment for  the  United  S-ates.  In.  hiding  sea- 
baseci  dpllvery  svstem.s  f  ir  nur;r>nr  weapons 
whic;-.  are  not  •'•.ubjfct  t/i  -.irprLse  destruction 
by  ballistic  ml.ssiles  and  do  not  draw  attack 
Into  j^opulfit-ed  areas 

Thi?3e  considerations  together  with  evi- 
dence of  widesriread  confidence  In  Mr  Gates 
amonj^  military  officers,  were  presented  fi:>rce- 
fully  'o  Senatf  r  Lyndon  Johnso.n,  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  not  only  by  Senators 
Br!dg  =  s  and  Dirk.sev,  from  the  Republican 
side  -if  that  b^dy  but  by  nonpartisan 
sources  In  various  parts  of  the  country  who 
deplored  the  p'>*^.-ibi;i'v  that  public  con- 
fldenc-e  in  a  most  promising  Secretary  of  De- 
fense alight  be  Impaired  by  further  delay  In 
his  nomination  Senator  Johnson,  with  his 
habitual  good  sen.se  and  balanced  Judgment. 
reallz«<l  the  validity  of  these  representations 
and    '.xjk  action   accordingly   without  more 
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ado  Prefiumably  he  was  Uie  more  ready  to 
do  so.  since  it  is  hardly  a  secret  that  Senator 
Johnson  has  begun  to  question  in  his  own 
mind  the  future  value  of  an  Inflexible  arma- 
ment of  fixed-base  missiles  as  America  s  sole 
reliance  for  nuclear  deterrence 

If  the  net  result  of  these  occurrences  is 
a  countrywide  debate  on  UUs  latter  point. 
Uie  effect  will  be  a  healthy  one  Intelli- 
gence Ifl,  aft^r  nil  only  a  ttxjl  to  be  used  in 
making  decisions  It  Is  a  military  axiom 
that  alter  considering  all  Information  avail- 
able abcjut  the  enen:y  s  capablliues  and  any 
reliable  indlcatl' ns  as  t'l  his  intentloiis,  a 
commander  should  cho-xse  the  crjurse  of  ac- 
tion which  is  best  suited  ui  accomplish  his 
mission  whatever  the  enemy  may  do — 
Within  the  limits  imposed  by  tlie  latter  s  ca- 
pabilities   and   by   the  time  factors  Involved. 

Th'-re  are  accumulating  Indications  that 
.Se<Tf.a.-v  dates  himself  a  former  intelli- 
gence officer,  may  t>e  directing  his  thought* 
tAjward  providing  us  with  a  uUx  '  of  weap- 
onry Which  will  preserve  our  freedom  of 
action  in  the  decisions  of  the  future.  If  so. 
all  Americans  regardless  of  party,  will  have 
reason  to  be  thankful  that  his  nomination 
has  been  so  promptly  confirmed 


"SOFT"  LOANS  TO  UNDERDE- 
VELOPED COUNTRIES 

Mr  GORE  Mr  President,  it  is 
alway..;  gratifying  to  .stf  ciedit  given 
where  credit  is  due  Unfortunately,  this 
IS  not  always  the  case 

Tlie  Junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
Mr  MoNRONEY':  i.s  in  the  happy  posi- 
tion of  havmg  performed  a  useful  pub- 
lic service  in  a  field  where  public 
recognition  is  often  either  not  given  at 
all   or  nii.si^laced 

In  1958  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
put  forth  a  new  idea  He  recom- 
mended that  an  adjunct  to  the  World 
Biink  be  established  for  making  '  soft" 
loans  to  underdeveloped  countries. 

Thus  Idea  was  received  lather  coolly 
by  the  Ei.senhower  Administration  but 
was  .sub.sequently  embraced  and  ad- 
vanced by  the  administration.  For  this 
I  commend  President  Eisenhower  and 
Secretary-  Ander.son. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  indeed 
gratifyini?  that  the  original  proponent 
of  the  idea,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  is  now  publicly  receiving 
credit  for  his  suggestion,  which  has  now 
been  implemented  by  the  World  Bank. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  an  article 
written  by  the  distlnEruished  columnist 
for  the  New  York  Times.  Mr,  Arthur 
Krock,  which  appears  in  the  New  York 
Times  for  Tuesday.  February  2,  1960. 
This  article  outlines  the  development  of 
the  Monroney  plan  from  the  time  it  was 
first  proposed  until  it  was  accepted  and 
implemented.  Throughout  this  article. 
Ml  Krock  gives  due  and  deserved  credit 
to  Senator  Monroney. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  by  Mr  Krock  fiom 
the  New  York  Times  of  February  2  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the   New  York   Times.   Feb    2.    1960] 

An  Oasis  in  a  Desert  of  New  Ideas 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washincton.    February    1 — Senator   Mon- 

HONtY.    of    Oklahoma,    is    not    among    the 

D^i  .f.crvts  who  ft.-e  seeking  national  offlce  in 


1960.  But  he  produced  one  of  those  new 
ideas  which  some  of  those  candidates  accuse 
the  administration  of  lacking,  while  not 
notably   producing   any   of    their   own. 

Moreover.  Senator  Monroney  has  had  the 
rare  and  pleasing  experience  of  seeing  his 
Idea  take  form  In  the  articles  of  Incorpora- 
tion of  a  global  fund  to  provide  additional 
financing  to  develop  the  resources  of  nations 
not  affluent  erough  to  do  this  themselves. 
And  the  broader  purpose  Is  to  relieve  the  In- 
ternational tenjlons  which  are  created  by  de- 
pressed nations  1  economies  In  the  free  world, 
and  are  explolt^-d  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

About  3  years  ago  Senator  Monhoney  con- 
cluded there  was  a  constructive  answer  to  a 
question  he  and  many  others  were  asking. 
The  question  was:  what  can  the  affluent  non- 
Communist  nf  tlons  do  further  to  finance 
essential  development  in  others  which  have 
exhausted  the!:-  ability  to  repay  development 
loans  In  hard  <urrencles.  or  even  to  pay  the 
Interest,  without  making  outright  grants,  and 
these  mostly  from  the  US.  Treasury?  The 
answer,  he  decided,  was  this:  a  second  so- 
called  World  Iiank  to  make  "soft "  loans  to 
underdevelc|>ecl  countries,  meaning  loans  at 
very  low  rates  of  Interest,  with  very  long 
redemption  periods,  repayable  in  the  local 
currencies  of  tlie  borrower 

When  this  newspaper  reported  the  Mon- 
roney plan  In  «  Washington  dispatch,  Febru- 
ary 22,  1958.  Eugene  R  Black,  the  President 
of  the  World  Hank,  Immediately  announced 
that  his  Institution  would  give  It  serious 
study.  The  fiscal  and  foreign  policy  offi- 
cials of  the  administration  were  also  im- 
pressed. But  as  they  subjected  the  plan  to 
the  highly  crlt  cal  examination  their  respon- 
sibilities lmpoi.ed,  their  first  favorable  reac- 
tion appeared  to  the  Oklahoma  Senator  to 
have  slackenetl.  And  their  analyses  before 
congressional  committees  seemed  to  him  to 
concentrate  on  the  dlfBcBlties  inherent  In  his 
plan.  But  the  more  they  weighed  the  basic 
concept,  the  riore  it  appealed  to  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Anderson  and  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dillon.  And  this  was  encour- 
aged by  the  Impression  the  Idea  already  had 
made  on  Black,  who  has  administered  the 
World  Bank  r«:sources  to  effect  better  rela- 
tions between  the  have  and  the  have-not 
naUons  than  certified  diplomats  had  been 
able  to  attain.  Also,  by  some  personal  magic 
Black  has  managed  to  do  this  without  relax- 
ing the  sound  banking  rules  and  policies  of 
his    Institution. 

By  autumn  the  detalU  of  the  Monroney 
Idea  had  been  sufficiently  recast  to  be  of- 
ficially adopted  by  the  United  States  Secre- 
tary Anderson  then  proposed  It  to  the  1958 
meeting  of  World  Bank  members  at  New 
Delhi;  they  approved  It  "In  principle'  at 
their  1959  meeting  In  Washington:  and  yes- 
terday Black  » as  able  to  announce  that  tlie 
articles  of  agreement  for  an  International 
De\elopment  Association  are  ready  for  sub- 
mission to  the  68  World  Bank  members  for 
the  ratification  which  must  be  given  or 
denied  in  1960. 

Among  the  lundamental  Improvements  In 
the  system  of  development  aid  to  nonaflSuent 
nations  that  tlie  "Monroney  Bank  Plan"  will 
provide.  In  addition  to  the  actual  loaning 
terms  cited  aliove.  are  two  of  special  note. 
Though  the  United  States,  once  again.  wUl 
be  the  largest  contributor  to  the  IDAs  bil- 
lion-dollar capital  In  gold  and  hard  con- 
vertible currencies.  16  other  nations  will 
contribute  a  larger  total  to  mark  their  first 
organized  acceptance  of  Joint  responsi- 
bility for  raising  depressed  national  econ- 
omies. And  th.;  United  States,  which  has  ac- 
cumulated a  \&s.t  holding  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies under  the  Marshall  plan,  etc.,  that 
Is  unexpendible  except  in  the  country  of 
origin,  can  supply  the  IDA  with  this  for 
development  loans  anywhere,  provided  the 
country  of  origin  agrees. 

Almkb  Stu-lwfll  M.  (he  Insists  the  "M" 
stands  for  "Mike")  Monroney  is  not    as  pre- 


viously mentioned,  an  aspirant  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  President  or  Vice  Pres- 
ident, and  Is  not  likely  to  have  either  urged 
upon  him.  He  was  a  political,  not  a  finan- 
cial, reporter  before  he  got  Into  politics. 
Nevertheless,  he  generated  a  world  fiscal  plan 
which  could  become  of  vital  Importance  In 
maintaining  the  free  capitalist  system.  This 
Is  something  none  of  the  active  candidates 
or  their  brain-trusts  have  thus  far  produced 
on  a  comparable  scale. 


SENATOR  JAVTTS  IS  HONORED  BY 
THE  BROOKLYN  SOCIETY  OF 
ARTISTS 

Ml  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  prob- 
ably no  Member  of  this  body  has  taken 
a  deeper  interest  in  the  arts  than  my 
senior  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavitsI.  His  concern  about  the  present 
progress,  and  future  of  the  theater, 
arti-sts,  and  American  culture  in  general 
is  of  long  duration.  By  means  of  his 
duties  in  both  bodies  of  Congress  and 
through  his  outside  activities,  he  has 
done  much  to  stimulate  and  to  encourage 
art  and  artists  in  America. 

My  colleague  (Mr.  Javits]  has  a  par- 
ticularly close  bond  with  the  world  of 
culture  because  his  lovely,  gracious,  and 
talented  wife.  Marion,  has  made  her 
mark  both  as  an  artist  and  in  the 
theater  world.  She  recently  made  her 
debut  in  the  movies. 

An  appropriate  tribute  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  for  his  efforts 
to  advance  American  art  and  artists  was 
recently  tendered  by  the  Brooklyn  So- 
ciety of  Artists  when  he  was  chosen  for 
the  annual  award  for  distinctive  merit 
in  public  service  and  the  advancement 
of  the  cultural  arts.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  text  of  some  of  the 
tributes  paid  to  him  on  that  occasion 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remasks  on  the  Occasion  or  tht  .Annual 
Award  by  the  Brooklyn  ^kxiety  of 
Artists  at  the  Riverside  MrsEVM  in  New 
York   City   on   November   29.    1959 

welcome  by  mrs.  nettie  s    horch.  director 

OF     THE     RIVERSmE     MfSEV'M 

Senator  Javits.  Judge  Olllffe.  Madam 
Chairman,  and  guests.  In  behalf  of  the  Riv- 
erside Museum,  I  should  like  to  extend  a 
cordial  welcome  to  you  who  have  come  to 
view  the  exhibition  of  the  Brooklyn  Society 
of  Artists  and  to  honor  our  distinguished 
guest.  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits.  who  has  done 
so  much  to  champion  the  cause  of  art  and 
culture. 

The  Riverside  Museum  alms  t.o  further  in- 
ternational understanding  through  cultural 
exchange.  Since  its  Inception  in  1937.  it  has 
presented  exhibitions  of  contemporary  art- 
ists from  13  Latin  American  countries, 
Puerto  Rico.  Canada,  many  European  coun- 
tries. Israel,  Japan,  as  well  a^s  American 
groups. 

When  we  Imported  foreign  exhibitions,  the 
question  of  customs  always  arose  It  was 
only  last  year  that  I  assembled  and  brought 
in  a  collection  of  Danish  paintings  and 
sculpture.  On  a  few  of  these  pieces,  the 
question.  "Is  it  art  or  commerce?"  arose.  A 
duty  was  placed  on  some  of  the  items. 
Thanks  to  the  splendid  efforts  of  our  hon- 
ored guest.  Senator  Javits  bill  was  passed, 
easing  our  path  of  cultural  exchange. 

As  director  of  this  museum  and  arts  cen- 
ter, I  should  like  to  express  my  profound 
gratitude  to  the  Senator  for  his  role  in  pro- 


moting the  national  arts  bill,  I  am  certain 
that  this  will  be  of  inestimable  value  in  en- 
riching the  cultural  life  of  our  country. 

As  host  to  the  Brooklyn  Society  of  Artists 
exhibits  f.^r  several  years.  I  congratulate  the 
prize  winners  and  members  upon  the  prog- 
res.s  ,■!  their  work  and  achievement.  The 
friendshi;>s  gained  throx;gh  tliese  exhibits 
ha\e  been  a  s^nirce  of  graiuicatiun  to  me  and 
I  look  forward  to  continued  collaboration. 

Again  my  thanks  and  esteem  to  Senator 
Javits  for  his  understanding  and  assistance 
In  furthering  the  cause  of  the  arts  and 
artists. 


Introduction  of  Hon.  Lewis  W.  Olluti: 

I  By  Jenny  Fohr,  president  of  the  Brooklyn 

Society  of  Artists) 

I  take  great  pleasure  now  in  Introducing 
to  you  the  Honorable  Lewis  W  Olllffe.  a  loyal 
patron  member  of  the  Brooklyn  Society  of 
Artists  and  also  a  good  friend  of  our  guest 
of  honor  Senator  JAv^Ts. 

(Judge  Olllffe  Introduces  the  guest  of 
honor.) 

Madam  Chairman,  Mrs  Nettle  S  Horch, 
distinguLshed  guests,  patrons  of  the  arts, 
artists,  and  friends  of  the  Brooklyn  Society 
of  Artists,  It  Is  my  pleasure  to  welcome  you 
here  today  and  to  say  a  few  words  con- 
cerning the  man  whom  your  organization 
has  selected  as  the  recipient  of  the  annual 
award  for  distinctive  merit  in  public  serv- 
ice and  the  advancement  of  the  cultural 
arts. 

It  Is  not  my  Intention  to  speak  concern- 
ing the  particular  acts  which  earned  for  him 
the  award,  but  merely  to  outline  for  you 
the  record  of  this  man  who  has  devoted  his 
life  to  public  service 

The  senior  US  Senator  from  the  State 
of  New  York,  the  Honorable  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
was  born  on  the  lower  east  side  of  New 
York  City  in  1904  He  attended  C^-lumbia 
University  and  wri£  graduated  from  New 
York  Law  School  In  1926  During  the  war 
he  served  as  assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Oper- 
ations of  Chemical  Warfare  in  both  the 
European  Theater  and  m  the  Pacific,  He 
received  the  Legioi:  of  Men:  and  Army  Com- 
mendation Ribt>jn,  He  was  di.'^charged  from 
the  service  as  a  lieutenant  coloi:iel  and  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  law. 

He  rendered  distinguished  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  He  was  elected 
attorney  general  of  the  State  of  New  York 
in  1954.  and  his  work  In  that  office  for  the 
protection  of  consumers  is  known  through- 
out the  United  States,  He  was  elected  to 
the  US  Senate  in  1956. 

It  is  now  my  pleasure  as  a  patron  niember 
of  the  Brooklyn  S<Kiety  of  Artists  to  call 
upon  our  president.  Mrs.  Jenny  Fohr.  to 
present  the  award  to  our  guest  of  honor. 

presentation  of  award  to  senator  jacob  k 
javits  by  jenny  eohr,  on  behai.r  of  the 
brooklyn  society  of  artists 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Brooklyn  Society  of 
Artists  from  time  to  time  to  bestow  an  award 
upon  one  who  has  made  an  outstanding 
contribution  in  behalf  of  art  and  artists. 
This  year  the  Honorable  Jacob  K  Javits  \»as 
chosen  for  this  award. 

For  2  years  he  waged  a  battle  in  the  Senate 
for  legislation  to  modernize  the  tariff  laws 
so  that  n.odern  art  could  be  Imported  with 
the  same  duty-free  status  as  more  tradi- 
tional art  works. 

His  efTort.":  were  crowned  with  success  when 
President  Eisei;hower  signed  into  law  on 
September  14  the  Senate  bill  948  which  he. 
Senator  Javtts  had  introduced.  Thi^  was 
Indeed  a  great  service  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom in  tlie  arts. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present  to 
you,  Senator  Javits,  this  certificate  of  award 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"CERTmCATE    or    AWARD 

"The  Brooklyn  Society  of  Artist*  presents 
Its  award  of  1969  to  the  Honorable  Jacob  K. 


to  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, far  from  endorsing  planning  based 
upon  hunches  or  new  methods,  is  in 
fact  simply  making  shrewd,  intelligent 
use  of  better,  more  complete  informa- 
tion on  Soviet  capabilities  and  possible 
actions. 

He  notes  with  approval  that  the  Secre- 
tary has  a  record  of  advocating  a  wide 
and  flexible  spectrum  of  armament  for 
the  United  States,  including  sea-based 
weapons  delivery  systems  immune  to  sur- 
prise destruction. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  feel  that  this 
article  provides  a  needed  perspective  to 
our  deliberations  on  this  matter.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  RzcoRO,  at  the  close  of  these  re- 
marks. 


^U  .  1«^  ( 


Gate;;  has  been  a  consistent  ad-nr-i'c  of  a 
witter  and  more  flexible  spectrum  of  arma- 
ment for  the  United  States.  Including  sea- 
based  delivery  systems  for  nuclear  weapons 
wh;cl".  are  not  subject  to  surprise  destruction 
by  ballistic  ml.ssUes  and  do  not  draw  a^ack 
Into  populated  areas 

Thi?3e  considerations,  together  with  evi- 
dence of  widespread  confidence  In  Mr  Gates 
among  military  officers,  were  presented  f^Tce- 
fully  to  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson,  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  not  only  by  Senators 
Bridgjs  and  Doik.sen.  from  the  Republican 
side  ")f  that  body,  but  by  nonpartisan 
sources  In  various  parts  of  the  country  who 
deplored  the  poeslbillty  that  public  con- 
fidence in  a  most  prrjml--.ing  Secretary  of  De- 
fense might  be  impaired  by  further  delay  in 
his  ncmlnatlon  Senator  Johnson,  with  his 
habitual  g'KXl  sense  and  balanced  Judgment, 
reallz"d  the  validity  of  the.se  representat'.ona 
and    r^x)k   action    accordingly   without    mere 


This  article  outlines  the  development  of 
the  Monroney  plan  from  the  time  it  was 
first  proposed  until  it  was  accepted  and 
implemented.  Throughout  this  article, 
Mr.  Kjock  gives  due  and  deserved  credit 
to  Senator  Monroney. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  by  Mr  Krock  fiom 
the  New  York  Times  of  February  2  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From    the    New    York    Times.    Feb    2,    1960] 

An  Oasis  in  a  Desert  or  New  Ideas 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington.  February  1 — Senator  Mon- 
ROM[T,  of  Oklahoma,  is  not  among  the 
D?iritcr!.Ls  who  are  seeking  national  office  in 


T.ne  ratincation  which  must  be  given  or 
denied  in  1960. 

Among  the  lundamental  Improvements  in 
the  system  of  development  aid  to  nonaffluent 
nations  that  tlie  "Monroney  Bank  Plan"  will 
provide,  in  addition  to  the  actual  loaning 
terms  cited  at)ove.  are  two  of  special  note. 
Though  the  United  States,  once  again.  wUl 
be  the  largest  contributor  to  the  IDAs  bil- 
lion-dollar capital  In  gold  and  hard  con- 
vertible currencies,  16  other  nations  will 
contribute  a  larger  total  to  mark  their  first 
organized  acc<>ptance  of  Joint  responsi- 
bility for  raising  depressed  national  econ- 
omies. And  th'?  United  States,  which  has  ac- 
cumulated a  va£t  holding  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies under  the  Marshall  plan,  etc..  that 
Is  unexpendlble  except  In  the  country  of 
origin,  can  supply  the  IDA  with  this  for 
development  loans  anywhere,  provided  the 
country  of  origin  agrees 

Almek  Stili.wtll  M  (he  Insists  the  "M" 
stands  for  "Mike")  Monhonet  la  not,  as  pre- 


so  much  to  champion  the  cause  of  art  and 
culture. 

The  Riverside  Museum  aims  to  further  In- 
ternational understanding  through  cultural 
exchange.  Since  its  inception  In  1937.  It  has 
presented  exhibitions  of  contemp>orary  art- 
ists from  13  Latin  American  countries. 
Puerto  Rico.  Canada,  many  European  coim- 
tries.  Israel.  Japan,  a£  well  as  American 
groups. 

When  we  imported  foreign  exhibitions,  the 
question  of  customs  always  arose  it  was 
only  last  year  that  I  assembled  and  brought 
In  a  collection  of  Danish  paintings  and 
sculpture.  On  a  few  of  these  pieces,  the 
question.  "Is  it  art  or  commerce?"  arose.  A 
duty  was  placed  on  some  of  the  Items 
Thanks  to  the  splendid  efforts  of  our  hon- 
ored guest.  Senator  Javits  bill  was  passed, 
easing  our  path  of  cultural  exchange. 

As  director  of  this  museum  and  arts  cen- 
ter. I  should  like  to  express  my  profound 
gratitude  to  the  Senator  for  his  role  in  pro- 


Artists  from  time  to  time  to  bestow  an  award 
upon  one  who  has  made  an  outstanding 
contribution  In  behalf  of  art  and  artists. 
This  year  the  Honorable  Jacob  K.  Javits  was 
chosen  for  this  award. 

For  2  years  he  waeed  a  battle  In  the  Senate 
for  legislation  to  modernize  the  tariff  laws 
so  that  n-.odern  art  could  be  Imported  with 
the  same  duty-free  status  as  more  tradi- 
tional art  works. 

His  effort-.^  were  crowned  with  success  when 
President  Eisenhower  signed  into  law  on 
September  14  the  Senate  bill  948  which  he, 
Senator  Javits  had  Introduced.  This  waa 
Indeed  a  great  service  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom m  the  arts. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present  to 
you.  Senator  Javits.  this  certificate  of  award 
which  reads  as  follows : 

"CERTmCATE    or    AWASS 

"The  Brooklyn  Society  of  Artists  presenta 
Its  award  of  1959  to  the  Honorable  Jacob  K. 
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Javrrs,  UjS.  Senator  from  New  York.  In  recog- 
nition at  h\a  outstanding  Bervic«  in  behalf 
of  art  and  artlata  in  America. 

"PrwentAd    on    the   occasion    at   the    42d 

annual  exhibiUon  of  work  at  the  memberB 

of  the  society  at  the  Riverside  Museum  in 

tha  city  of  New  York  on  November  29.  1959. 

"JKNifT  FoH«,  President. 

"Attest: 

"Constancy  ScHAxrr. 
"Recording  Secretary." 


EISENHOWER-BENSON  FARM  POL- 
ICY SEEKS  TO  PERPETUATE  THE 
TIMEWORN  AND  FALSE  ASSUMP- 
TION THAT  PRODUCTION  CAN  BE 
RESTRICTED  ON  AN  ACREAGE 
BASIS  INSTEAD  OF  ON  QUANTITY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  la.5t 
year  we  were  given  an  indication  of  what 
to  expect  from  the  adminiotration's  farm 
program  for  1960  in  an  article  by  Felix 
Belair.  Jr.,  published  in  the  New  York 
Times,  issue  of  November  11  This 
writer  referred  to  the  "brave  new"  Eisen- 
hower-Benson plan  which  woiild  offer 
Congress  "proposals  for  a  permanent  so- 
lution of  the  farm  problems."' 

The  most  appropriate  comment  seems 
to  me  to  be  that  once  made  concerning 
the  Bourbon  kings  of  France — that  they 
never  forget  and  they  never  learned. 

In  addition,  we  now  have  the  Presi- 
dent's Economic  Report  of  1960.  to  which 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  in  order 
to  indicate  more  completely  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Eisenhower  regency  in  its 
closing  year. 

The  report  listed  five  points  which  are 
ofifered  as  "essential  aspects  of  a  sound 
program."  I  would  request  your  in- 
dulgence while  I  examine  these  points  to 
see  if,  after  7  years  of  labor,  the  ELscn- 
hower-Benson  effort  has  brought  forth 
a  mountain  or  a  mouse. 

The  first  of  the  Eisenhower -Benson 
stated  objectives  is  "an  expanded  pro- 
gram for  the  voluntary  retirement  of 
land  from  crop  production  for  the  next 
5  to  10  years  under  the  conservation  re- 
serve, with  particular  reference  to  areas 
of  notable  surplus.  " 

This  suggestion  perpetuates  the  time- 
worn  and  demonstrably  false  assump- 
tion that  production  can  be  restricted  on 
an  acreage  basis  instead  of  a  quantity 
basis.  It  ignores  the  fundamental  fact 
of  our  agricultural  surplu.ses.  namely, 
that  increased  production  stem.s  from  an 
improved  technology  applied  to  decreas- 
ing acreage.  Yet,  more  recently  the 
President's  Economic  Report  of  1960 
acknowledged  this  fact  in  the  statement 
that  "the  growth  in  United  States  farm 
output  has  been  achieved  through  an 
extraordinary  increase  in  production  per 
unit  of  labor  and  per  unit  of  land" — 
page  102.  The  result  has  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be  under  the  present  admin- 
istration   nractice.s     a    rarp    tr>    inf-poco 


loosely  as  to  call  the  present  farm  chaos 
in  the  United  States  a  program. 

In  the  Economic  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent, I  note  the  following  statement  con- 
cerning one  of  the  positive  actions 
takea  by  the  administration  in  1959: 

First,  support  price*  for  cotton  were  ad- 
Justed  as  Individual  producer*  were  given. 
for  the  first  time,  a  choice  between  ( 1 1  con- 
tinu..ag  compliance  with  Ughtly  restrlcUve 
acreage  allotments,  with  prices  supported 
at  80  percent  of  parity,  and  2)  freedom  to 
plan:  up  to  40  percent  beyond  the  allot- 
men:.  with  prices  supported  at  65  percent 
of  piirity.  Second,  und^r  exl.?t.ng  lc.4l£:a- 
tion,  corn  producers  abLiished  Their  acre- 
age aliotnients  by  referei:dum  late  in  1968 
and  thereby  put  into  erTect  a  single  schedule 
for  trice  support  at  90  percent  of  the  3- 
year  average  market  price  with  a  minimum 
support  level  of  65  percent  of  parity. 

Since  this  action  can  only  result  in 
inert  ased  acreage  alli^lments  to  corn  and 
cott;-n  one  is  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the 
inccagruity  of  this  statement  with  the 
imp;.ed  intention  of  'the  voluntary  re- 
tirement of  land  from  crop  production — 
with  particular  reference  to  areas  of 
not£.bIe  siirplu.s." 

M:-.  KUCHEL.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yald  for  a  question'' 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  tlie  affable  assistant  minority  leader. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  wonder  if  I  correctly 
understand  the  Senator.  Does  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  suggest  tiiat  the 
action  taken  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cultu.e  In  connection  with  cotton  and 
com  'ras  not  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
relating  to  agricultui-e  which  Congress 
has  pas.sed? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  shall  cover  that 
question  immediately.  My  comment 
was  not  a  reference  to  law.  but.  rather, 
concerned  what  se^m  to  me  to  be  incon- 
sisten:ies  in  pubhshed  administration 
staten"ent.s  of  policy  and  intent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  shall  simply  make 
this  comment,  since  the  Senator  has 
been  .so  kind  as  to  yield  to  me 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  -.o  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEX.  I  make  no  pretense  of 
being  a  farmer,  although  my  family  has 
a  little  orange  property.  On  the  other 
hand.  California  has  a  vast  agricultural 
economy.  My  only  thought  is  this: 
Either  the  Department  t>f  Agriculture 
has  proceeded  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  the  land,  or  it  has  not.  I  have 
never  heard  anyone  sugge.«;t  that  the 
Department  has  not  proceeded  entirely 
in  keeoing  with  the  laws  which  govern 
it.  If  that  is  .so.  I  simply  say  that  the 
power  which  the  American  people  have 
given  the  Democratic  Party  in  con- 
trolling the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives also  imposes  a  responsibility 
upon  'hat  party  to  debate  and  to  pa.ss 
such  :egi<^lation  as  its  members  think 
ought  to  be  debated  and  then  enacted. 
My  reoollectlon  is  that  thp  laf.p.<;f  mftnn 


Mr     JOHNSTON   of    South    Carolina 
Mr    President,    will    the   Senator    from 
West  Virtrinia  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  glad  to  yitld 
to  the  Senator  from  South  CaioLna. 

PRisniENTiAi   vrroEs  HtaLirT  good  acts 

Mr.   JOHNSTON   of   South    CaroUna. 

1  cannot  let  go  unan.swertd  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Sfuator  from  Cali- 
fornia. The  Democratic  Party  has  been 
responsible  for  the  passape  of  bill  after 
bill  drsiened  to  help  the  farmers  of  the 
Nation,  to  try  to  kf^p  parity  prices  up, 
and  to  impose  stricter  crop  controls;  yet 
all  these  bills  have  been  vet>x>d  by  the 
President  of  the  United  StaU-s. 

Remember,  the  Republicans  held 
power  in  the  Congress  only  in  tlie  first 

2  years  of  the  Fjsenhower  administra- 
tion. The  Republicans  were  in  full  con- 
trol of  the  Senate  and  House  in  1953  and 
19.54.  The  only  crop  they  did  not  fool 
with  was  tobacco.  Tobacco  is  in  the 
best  position  of  any  commodity  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  lime.  I 
defy  the  Republicans  to  say  it  is  not. 
Why  is  that  so?  Becau.se  they  foimd. 
when  they  came  into  power,  tliat  fjood 
tobacco  legislation  was  on  the  statute 
books,  the  people  having  voted  for  it  for 
a  period  of  3  years.  That  law  was  op- 
erating so  well  that  at  the  end  of  the 

3  years  it  was  reenacted  by  Congress  for 
another  3  years.  So  it  was  in  effect  for 
6  years. 

Oh.  yes;  the  President  vetoed  a 
tobacco  bill  last  year  We  are  now  try- 
ing to  get  a  worthwhile  tobacco  law 
back  on  the  books. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Yes.  I  yield. 

The  Senator  from  California  is  trying 
to  "lay  it  on"  the  Democrats  for  doing 
something  worthwhile  whrn  we  re- 
gained control.  We  tried  to  undo  some- 
thing which  was  harmful,  the  President 
did  not  do  it. 

SECRFTART   OPPOSES    ACTHORrTT    TO   HKLP   ITEEDT 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  I  am 
grateful  for  the  correct  appraisal  of  the 
situation  made  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston).  Now  I 
want  to  reply  to  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  California.  Then  I  shall, 
of  course,  be  pleased  to  yield  to  him 
again. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  realize 
that  this  is  not  the  first  time  the  intent 
of  Congress  has  been  subverted  by  the 
administration.  Yet  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  con- 
.sistently  has  opposed  legislative  author- 
ity which  would  direct  him  to  purchase 
additional  foods  to  supplement  items  in 
surplus. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  California 
that  the  Senators  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
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So  when  it  -s  .said,  over  and  over  again. 
that  the  adm.nislration  has  been  carry- 
ing out  the  w  .shes  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  I  reply  that  we  have  been  faced 
with  a  reluctance  of  officials  "down- 
town" to  follow  the  intent  of  Congress. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand what  the  able  Senator  from  W'cst 
Virginia  has  in  mind  when  he  asseverat.es 
that  a  memb<'r  of  the  Presidential  Cabi- 
net subverts  the  law  of  the  land.  Any- 
one who  is  in  a  position  of  responsibility 
and  subverts  the  law  of  the  land  ought 
to  be  dealt  with  by  proper  authority, 
Speaking  for  myself,  I  deny  that  the 
laws  of  the  land  have  have  been  sub- 
verted by  a  member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  spoke  of  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  having  been  subverted. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Agricultural  legisla- 
tion is  a  tragically  involved  subject.  It 
is  important  to  the  American  farmer;  it 
is  important  also  to  every  American. 

I  have  been  at  a  loss  to  understand 
some  agricultural  legislation.  I  have 
been  at  a  loss  to  understand  some  of  the 
reasons  which  have  prompted  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  some  of  it. 

For  example,  we  .speak  about  price 
supports  for  basic  crops.  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand  why  peanuts  have  been 
determined  by  a  past  Congress  to  be  a 
basic  crop. 

I  am  not  going  to  be  wedded  to  blindly 
following  any  administration  during  the 
days  I  remain  here,  I  want  to  judge  ag- 
ricultural legislation  on  the  basis  of 
whether  I  believe  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  American  p>eople 

In  the  Senate  the  members  of  the  ma- 
jority party  now  outvote  the  Republican 
Members  two  to  one  That  is  a  fact. 
Certainly  there  rests  on  the  majority 
party  Member,'  of  this  body  the  respon- 
sibility of  helping  fashion  in  this  field 
legislation  which  they  believe  will  be  in 
the  interest  of  the  American  people,  and 
which  they  believe  will,  under  the  exi- 
gency of  having  a  Republican  President 
and  a  Democratic  Congress,  be  able  to 
receive  the  sui)port  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  his  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

This  mornin:?  I  listened  to  the  broad 
outlines  of  a  repeated  request  in  the  field 
of  agricultural  legislation  which  will  be 
made  by  this  administration  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  do  no;  know  what  the  Congress 
will  do  with  it;  God  alone  knows  that. 

All  I  say  is  that  I  think  that  we  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  may  reasonably  .say  to 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  in 
view  of  the  power  they  have  m  this 
Chamber,  on  the  basis  of  the  votes, 
"Take  the  res.jonsibility  of  bringing  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  proper  legislation 
in  that  field."  


1958;  and  that  corn  is  one  of  four  grains 
with  a  total  predicted  carr>over  for  1960 
of  80  million  tons,  compared  to  59.1  mil- 
hon  tons  in  1958. 

The  s€-cond  point  noted  in  the  New 
York  Times  article  is  that  of  "an  ag- 
gressive program  of  research  aimed  at 
developing  new  markets  and  new  uses 
for  farm  products." 

DOES   ADMINISTRATION    AVIDLY    SUPPORT 
RESEARCH'' 

I  .say  to  my  ver>'  distinguished  friend, 
the  senior  Senator  from  California  !Mr. 
KucHEL]  that  we  cannot  be  greatly 
heartened  by  the  research  prospects  of 
that  statement,  in  light  of  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  the  coal  research  bill, 
which  was  designed  to  aid  an  industry 
much  more  depressed  even  than  agri- 
culture. Nor  has  the  administration 
shown  itself  to  be  pai'ticularly  avid  in 
its  search  for  new  markets,  when  one 
considers  its  coolness  to  the  suggestion 
for  food-stamp  programs  in  our  de- 
pre.ssed  areas. 

If  there  is  any  genuine  intere.st  in  the 
administration  for  research  into  new  in- 
dustrial uses  of  fai-m  products,  why  did 
Mr.  Eisenhower  not  throw  his  support 
behind  1  of  the  21  bills  introduced  in 
the  85th  Congress  or  the  16  bills  intro- 
duced in  the  last  session?  Surely,  at 
least  1  of  those  37  measures  had  merit; 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  it 
could  have  been  passed  by  Congress  if 
the  Democratic  leaders  had  received  the 
constructive  support  of  the  President  and 
his  party. 

Mr  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
We.st  Virginia  yield? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr  RANDOLPH      I  yield 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
For  the  information  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  let  me  say  that  my  bill 
has  been  passed  by  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  but  the  President  will  not 
give  us  any  inkling  as  to  whether  he 
intends  to  veto  it. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  And  certainly  we 
had  no  information  whatsoever  that 
there  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  White  House  to  pocket  veto  the  coal 
research  and  development  legislation  5 
days  after  the  conclusion  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress.  The  distinguished 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr,  DirksenI.  was 
one  of  the  cosponsors  of  that  legislation; 
and  we  had  no  reason  to  believe  that 
there  was  in  the  mind  of  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive a  feeling  that  that  legislation 
was  not  necessary. 

I  say  that  proposal  had  the  almost 
unanimou.s  support  of  both  the  Senate 
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m  this  field  with  some  eagerness — al- 
though not  without  some  skepticism, 
especially  since  I  find  not  a  shadow  of 
a  suggestion  for  such  a  research  pro- 
gram in  the  President's  economic  report. 
This  seems  to  be  another  instance  of  the 
pattern  established  by  this  administra- 
tion— that  of  issuing  glowing  and  opti- 
mistic piess  relea.se.s  at  times  of  public 
concern,  and  then,  after  the  attention  of 
the  public  is  diverted  to  something  else, 
promptly  ignoring  its  promises. 

Third — and  again  I  quote  from  the 
Time.s  article — "a  vigorous  feed  program. 
This  will  utilize  even  more  of  our  sur- 
pluses to  supplement  the  food  supplies 
available  to  our  friends  abroad"  That 
IS  a  quotation  from  the  statement  which 
was  issued  from  the  White  House.  In 
that  assertion  there  is  nothing  to  indi- 
cate the  nature  of  the  vigorous  program, 
or  if  whether  it  will  go  beyond  the  ex- 
pression of  right  sentiments  in  happy 
phrases,  nor  is  one  comforted  by  the  fact 
that  the  President's  economic  report  in- 
cludes not  a  single  mention  of  his  vig- 
orous feed  program,  while  it  has  only  one 
sentence  which  is  even  partially  devoted 
to  the  u.'=;e  of  our  surplus  commodities 
abroad,  as  follows: 

More  emphatils  Is  being  placed  on  the  de- 
velopment Of  iwarkets  for  farm  products  at 
home  and  abroad  ( p.  58 ) . 

REAL    AREA    DEVELOPMENT    PROGRAM    NEEDED 

Fourth  of  the  Eisenhower -Benson 
program  points  reported  by  the  Times, 
"an  expanded  rural  development  pro- 
gram to  assist  farms  in  the  low -income 
area^^ — more  than  half  of  our  total 
farmers — attain  a  higher  standard  of 
living." 

There  is  an  almost  cruel  irony  in  this 
statement  in  light  of  the  fact  that  less 
than  7  years  of  Eisenhower-Benson  do- 
minion have  reduced  the  number  of 
farms  in  the  United  States  from  5.4  rml- 
lion  to  4.6  million. 

One  is  reminded  of  Dean  Swift's  sug- 
gestion m  the  18th  centurj-  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  population  problem  in  Ire- 
land— eat  the  children.  Nor  is  much  en- 
couragement to  be  found  in  President 
ELsenliower's  veto  of  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act  of  the  85th  Congress,  and 
his  threatened  veto  of  the  improved  ver- 
sion passed  by  the  Senate  in  the  last 
session — both  of  which  contained  posi- 
tive authorizations  for  rural  develop- 
ment m  the  United  States. 

This  administration  has  employed  a 
typical  bit  of  semantic  jujitsu  in  deal- 
ing with  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
independent  farmers,  by  attempting  to 
focus  attention  upon  the  average  net  in- 
come per  farm  operator — since  the  total 
income  i.s  now  divided  among  800,000 
fewer  farmers.    I  quote: 

The  realized  net  Income  of  farm  operators 
In  1959  w.\s  not  greatly  different,  however, 
than  that  m  the  years  Immediately  prior  to 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  3^eld? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Right  along  that  line,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  when  all  these  bills  were  before  the 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee, 
they  were  referred  to  Mr.  Benson. 
When  he  sent  his  report  back  he  said 
they  did  not  need  these  bills,  that  the 
Agriculture  Department  already  had 
authority  to  act  in  this  field.  But  it 
either  did  not  have  the  authority  or  it 
has  not  acted  in  the  past.  It  brings  to 
mind  the  story  of  the  men  who  had  the 
talents.  One  man  had  5  talents,  one 
man  had  2  talents,  and  one  man  had  1 
talent.  Those  who  had  5  talents  and 
2  talents  used  the  money,  but  the  one 
who  had  1  talent,  Uke  Mr.  Benson,  did 
not  use  it.  He  buried  it  and  did  not  use 
it.  Then  he  was  told:  "We  will  take  it 
away  from  you,  if  you  have  not  been 
using  it,  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  some- 
one else." 

That  is  the  reason  why  the  committee 
saw  fit  to  enact  a  law  and  put  the  au- 
thority in  the  hands  of  someoxie  who 
would  act.  The  Secretary's  answer  all 
the  way  through  has  been  that  the  De- 
partment already  had  authority  to  act 
in  this  field. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Of  course,  the  ad- 
ministration over  and  over  again  has 
been  saying  that  everything  is  all  right. 
and  has  indicated  that  prosperity  is 
spread  uniformly  all  over  this  country-. 
I  would  have  to  use  time  on  another 
subject  if  I  were  to  go  into  that  ques- 
tion: but  we  know  there  are  many  areas 
of  distress  and  there  are  millions  of  peo- 
ple faced  with  despair.  There  are  over- 
whelming problems  right  here  in  the 
United  States  which  demand.  I  say.  not 
part-time  attention,  but  full-time  atten- 
tion. 

TAMILT-SIZX      rAKMS      BZI.va      NEGLZCTrD 

The  evidence  is  clear  that  the  Eisen- 
hower-Benson policy  has  constantly  op- 
erated in  favor  of  large  commercial  farm 
opjerators — the  grain  storage  operators, 
and  the  food  processing  mdustry — to  the 
detriment  and  neglect  of  the  faraily-size 
farm.  And  in  all  likelihood,  the  small 
fanners  will  continue  to  be  squeezed  off 
the  land  until  a  two-price  system  is 
recognized  as  an  essential  feature  of 
any  surplus  disposal  program. 

For  example,  the  Canadian  practice, 
according  to  one  of  our  leading  farm 
economists.  Stephen  Raushenbu.sh.  of 
recognizmg  the  same  basic  wheat  sales 
quota  for  every  farm  could  be  applied 
with  variations  to  all  cur  farms  pro- 
ducing crops  in  the  surplus  categories. 
Every  farm  would  be  able  to  sell  the 
same  basic  amount  of  wheat,  or  cotton. 
or  feed  grains  at  the  higher  of  two 
prices.  Only  after  the  sale  of  the  basic 
quota  at  a  good  price  would  the  farmer 
be  required  to  market  his  product  at  a 
lower  figure.  This  plan  alone  would  i,'Ive 
a  new  and  much  needed  basic  stability 
to  the  family-size  farm  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Instead,  the  administration  suggest.-; 

and  this  is  the  fifth  and  last  proposal 
referred  to  in  the  Times  story— 
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Realistic  price  support  programa  on  stor- 
able  oommodltlea,  related  to  market  pricea 
In  recent  years,  and  not  to  an  obsolete 
parl'y  rormula  biMed  on  condition*  a  half 
century  ago. 

E".sewhere  In  the  Times  report  It  Is 
stated  that  the  support  figure  is  to  be 
based  upon  the  average  market  prices 
In  the  preceding  3  years.  Assuming  that 
the  administration's  action  last  year  on 
price  supports  for  corn  would  be  a  model 
for  future  legislation,  the  figure  would 
be  93  percent  of  the  average  market  price 
for  the  past  3  years. 

Thus,  if  we  view  the  average  market 
price  from  1957-1959,  Inclu-sive.  for  feed 
grains,  cotton,  meat  animals,  poultry. 
and  eggs,  we  di.scover  that  the  support 
figure  of  this  administration  would  be 
less  than  the  market  prices  during  the 
last  year  of  President  Truman's  admin- 
istration by  32  percent,  24  percent.  22 
percent,  and  32  percent,  respectively. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  net  farm  in- 
come has  declined  every  year  but  one 
during  the  entire  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration, and  that  it  has  never  ap- 
proached the  last  2  years  of  the  Truman 
administration.  What  then  are  the 
implications  of  the  proposed  FAs^en- 
hower- Benson  price  formula,  e.'-pecially 
since  farm  income  in  the  Unitod  States 
is  asain  declining''  It  has  fallen  from 
a  realized  net  income  of  $13  1  billion  in 
1958  to  $11  billion  in  1959.  and  there 
are  no  indications  that  the  trend  will 
be  reversed  this  year.  Thus,  the  new 
parity  figures  may  well  be  estAbli.=;hcd 
on  the  basis  of  one  of  the  lowest  levels 
in  recent  farm  history. 

The>e  are  the  e.s.sential  features  of  the 
new  Kisenhower-Benson  revolution  in 
agriculture  which  is  touted  as  ofTenng  a 
"permEnent  solution  of  the  farm 
problem." 

But  :t  is  not  a  farm  program.  Mr 
President.  It  Is  a  patchwork  affair  and 
based  upon  assumptions  which  bear  little 
relation  to  the  realities  of  our  farm 
economy.  E\ery  year  our  surplus  carry- 
overs grow  larger,  the  farmer's  income 
gets  smaller,  and  the  cost  of  administer- 
ing the  Gc.  ernmenl  s  support  prot-'ram 
mounts-— while  Secretary  Ben.son  and  the 
President's  advisers  continue  in  their 
self-righteous  assumptions  of  infaUi- 
biiity. 

CAPTIVE  OF  OWN  USE  OF  VERBAL  MAGIC 

This  administration  is  becoming  In- 
creasingly a  captive  of  its  own  use  of 
verbal  magic.  Whether  in  the  field  of 
education,  welfare,  unemployment,  space 
exploration  or  agriculture — the  Presi- 
dent's advisers  and  speech  writers  at- 
tempt to  manipulate  the  realities  of  life 
with  mere  word.v  It  is  unfortunate 
enough  when  they  fool  the  American 
people,  but  it  can  be  fatal  for  all  of  us 
if  they  fool  themselves. 

Though  the  pressures  on  the  farm 
problem  are  not  as  critical  as  those  in 
the  fields  of  space  exploration  and  na- 
tional defense,  the  pattern  of  irre.spon- 
sibility  in  this  administration  is  the 
same  throughout.  I  cite  one  final  pas- 
sage from  the  President's  Economic 
Report  to  illustrate  this:  On  page  27,  the 
writer  of  this  section  of  the  report 
acknowledges  that  "declines  In  prices  of 
hogs,  poultry-  and  eggs  were  especially 


sharp  "  However,  the  report  continues, 
"a  substantial  part  of  the  decrease  in 
livestoc's  prices  during  1959  was  directly 
traceable  to  a  cyclical  increa.se  in  the 
production  of  beef  cattle  and  hogs, 
which  had  been  in  short  supply  in  1958 
and  for  which  prices  had  been  unusually 
high  ■' 

Tlie  so-Culled  cyclical  increase  in  beef 
and  veal  was  100.000  tons,  or  1  '3  percent, 
in  poultry  3' 3  percent,  in  pork.  11  per- 
cent, and  in  eggs  2'2  percent.  These 
increivses,  I  say  to  my  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Prox- 
MiKE  ,  who  does  me  the  honor  to  listen 
today,  hardly  seem  sufficient  to  explain 
a  drop  in  the  price  index  of  meat  ani- 
mal.s  from  the  1953  average  of  334  to  the 
level  of  264  Ia.^t  month— December 
1959— or  of  {x.>ultry  and  eccv— during  the 
sanie  period— from  169  to  148. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  lay  no  unusual 
claims  to  the  power  of  prophecy,  but 
during  my  campaign  for  Senate  in  the 
fall  of  1958.  I  predicted  over  and  over 
again  a  decline  in  the  farmer's  prices  of 
these  very  items  due  to  the  pressure  of 
the  increasing  surplus  carryover  of  feed 
grains.  Thi.s  carryover  increased  from 
59  1  million  tons  in  1958  to  67  4  million 
torus  la.st  year,  and  the  predicted  carry- 
over for  this  year  is  a  slagRering  80  0 
million  tons.  This  is  the  root  fact 
behind  the  tragic  drop  in  meat  and  poul- 
try pr.ces.  Mr.  President.  Yet  there  is 
no  such  recognition  of  this  in  any  of  the 
administration  pronouncements  because 
I  think  this  administration  Is  committed 
to  the  fictions  and  fanta.sies  of  the  Ben- 
son policies  rather  than  hard  root  poli- 
cies. 

PRorrrcERrNG  on  caAiN  storage  pttocRAU 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  in  addition  to 
declining  prices  and  increasing  surpluses 
we  are  now  beginning  to  witness  the 
sordid  met^  and  profiteering  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's grain  storage  program  as  it  is 
being  revt-aied  in  hearings  by  the  very 
able  Senator  from  Mi.ssouri  (Mr.  Sy- 
mington) and  m  the  press  m  articles  by 
Drew  Pearson.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
recent  reports  of  profits  of  150  percent  by 
private  storage  firms  and  to  the  ".slug- 
ging" of  oversea  sh.pmenLs  nf  American 
wheat  with  chaff  and  spoiled  Canadian 
wheat. 

These  conditions  have  been  tolerated 
for  too  long.  Mr.  President,  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  Congress,  during  this  ses- 
sion, will  bring  forth  legislation  to  over- 
haul the  policies,  which  I  think  are 
barikrupt.  I  believe  they  are  incompati- 
ble with  a  sound  farm  poUcy  for  the 
United  States. 

There  is  widespread  discontent  among 
the  farmers  who  have  endured  the  Ben- 
son policies  and  among  the  taxpayers 
who  have  borne  their  cost,  and  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  this  cost. 

Though  there  may  be  some  partisan 
comfort  in  the  idea  that  the  Republican 
Party  will  suffer  the  political  conse- 
quences of  the  Eisenhower-Benson  pro- 
gram. I  hope  and  trust  that  my  col- 
leagues will  not  rest  in  this  belief  but 
will  bring  forth  a  sound  and  ameliora- 
tive legislative  program  in  the  near 
future. 

Mr  PROXMTRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr  RANDi^LPH  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr  PROXMIRE-  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  West  Vircinia  for  an  ex- 
cellent speech,  which  Is  thoughtful,  dis- 
cerning, sou  id  and  accurate — a  con- 
vincing indictment,  I  .should  say.  of  the 
admini.stratitns  farm  program. 

The  Senator  from  West  'Virginia  is 
very  correct  when  he  points  out  that 
again  and  a  rain  the  DemcKratic  Con- 
gress has  pa.ssed  laws  and  ha.«;  had  them 
vetoed.  The  acting  minority  leader,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Cahfornia 
IMr.  KrcHEL]  has  said  legislation  is  the 
resF>onsibility  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
because  we  la\e  a  sutjstantial  majority 
in  both  Hoases  of  Congress  It  was  our 
respKjnsibility  with  the  wheat  bill  last 
year.  What  ".appened  to  it?  We  pa,s.sed 
the  bill.     It    vas  vetoed. 

The  1956  Democratic  Congre.ss  pas.«;ed 
an  omnibus  larm  bill,  which  we  thoucht 
would  help  1  he  farmers  and  which  we 
thought  would  help  th.e  taxpayers. 
What  happeried  to  that?    It  was  vetoed. 

I  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Pore.'^try  I  recall  how  Secre- 
tary B'Txson  would  come  before  us.  Last 
year  I  asked  the  Secretary  to  give  us  a 
recommendation  up  and  down  the  line 
on  every  bit  of  our  farm  program,  as  to 
how  he  would  ciiange  it  not  only  with 
regard  to  dai-y  products,  which  interest 
me  particulai  ly,  but  also  witii  regard  to 
wheat,  corn,  cotton,  rice — all  the  ba.sic 
crops  and  everything  else  affected  in  any 
way  by  our  furm  legislation.  He  failed, 
after  repeatec  pleas,  to  bring  that  for- 
ward. 

ACTING  SIClirTARY  SUBMITS  ANALYSIS 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  good 
friend  from  V*'est  'Virginia  to  tlie  fact 
that  I  also  a.sked  the  Secretary  to  spell 
out  for  us  in  dollars  and  cents  what 
would  be  the  effect.^  on  the  American 
farmers  if  the  Eisenhower-Ben.son  pro- 
gram, which  had  been  suggested  in  the 
past,  were  put  into  effect.  I  have  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  True  Morse. 
Acting  Secretar;.'  of  Apricultiue.  with  a 
29-page  analysi.i  wlucli  says  what  the 
Eisenhower-Ben.5on  program  will  do  to 
the  American  f^^rmer.  It  is  this  They 
expect  farm  production  to  increase  in 
the  next  4  years  by  6  percent.  They  ex- 
I>ect  farm  prices  to  go  down  even  fur- 
ther, in  fact,  by  another  whopping  10 
to  12  percent.  They  expect  casi;  receipts 
for  farmers  to  drop  by  from  $400  mil- 
Uon  to  $1.6  billion  during  the  next  4 
years. 

Mr  President,  I  am  shocked  by  this 
kind  of  prediction  by  the  administration 
itself.  What  they  are  saying  to  Con- 
gress is,  "E>o  it  our  way;  or  we  will  veto 
it  '  What  is  their  way?  Their  way — 
the  depressed  farmer — who  i."?  now  the 
number  one  vict;m  of  economic  injustice 
in  America,  is  going  to  be  even  more  de- 
pressed than  he  is  now.  His  income  will 
drop  further 

We  all  know,  judging  from  what  has 
happened  in  the  past  4  years,  that  not 
only  has  farm  income  gone  down,  but 
al.so  the  value  of  the  dollar  the  farmer 
has  received  has  diminished  very,  very 
sharply.  So  if  we  follow  tho  Benson - 
Eisenhower  prescription  the  farmer  will 


have  fewer  dollars  than  ever  and  the 
dollars  he  does  leceive  will  buy  less  and 
less. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  done  an  excellent  job.  a  very 
competent  and  accurate  job.  I  ha\e  fol- 
lowed farm  legislation  closely  in  the 
Congre.ss  I  have  heard  many  farm 
speeclies;  but  I  liave  heard  very  few 
which  matched  the  very  excellent  speech 
of  tlie  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  It 
was  a  real  privilege  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  it      I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
generous  colleague  from  Wisconsin.  I 
am  sure  that  the  comments  which  the 
Senator  has  made  concerning  farm  leg- 
islation and  the  Eisenhower-Benson  pol- 
icies are  correct  m  every  detail.  They 
seem  to  substantiate  the  statements 
which  I  made  and  they  add  not  only  en- 
dorsement but  also  strength  to  the  pres- 
entation from  the  standpoint  we  have 
approached  it  today,  namely,  the  need 
for  a  program  which  will  actually  aid 
the  farm  population  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  will  yield  for  one  moment 
more. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.    Gladly. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  The  Senator  quoted 
effectively  from  the  President's  Economic 
RepKDrt.  The  President's  messages — the 
budget  message,  the  Economic  Report, 
the  state  of  the  Union  message — all 
stressed  the  fact  that  ours  is  an  expand- 
ing economy,  and  we  can  expect  in  the 
future  to  have  the  income  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  increase  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

THE  FARMER  IS  BEING  LETT  OUT 

We  can  expect  to  have  a  richer  coim- 
try.  but  the  farmer  is  left  out.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  farmer  can  expect  nothing  but  more 
of  the  same  depressed  income  that  he 
suffers  now.  As  tiie  Senator  from  West 
V'lrginia  has  so  well  pointed  out.  his  in- 
come has  dropp(>d  from  something  like 
$15  billion  or  $16  biUion  in  1952  to  $11 
billion  this  year. 

Now  tlie  Secretary  of  Agriculture  says 
that  IS  not  enough.  We  are  going  to 
pusli  It  down  still  furtl'.er.  It  would  be 
different  if  we  were  looking  forward  to 
an  e'conomic  depression,  but  we  are  told 
that  the  country  is  rich,  and  that  it  will 
grow  even  fatter  in  the  future:  except 
for  the  farmer. 

It  seems  to  me  that  whether  a  man 
comes  from  Brooklyn.  Milwaukee.  New 
Orleans,  or  from  an  agricultural  commu- 
nity, he  should  object  to  thi.s  kind  of  de- 
liberately unjust  treatment  which  can 
only  make  an  unjust  situation  even 
worse. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  tliank  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr    President,    uill    the   Senator   yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  with  pleas- 
ure to  the  discermng  senior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  for  his  remarks,  and  also 
for  bringing  out  for  us  how  farm  net  in- 
come has  decreased  year  after  year  all 
during  this  administration. 

Also  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  while 
farm  net  income  has  been  decrea.sing  the 


prices  of  everything  the  farmer  buys  have 
gone  up.  When  we  take  that  fact  into 
consideration,  we  have  a  double  decrease. 
So  we  should  consider  that  point  also. 
The  Senator  is  to  be  commended. 

Last  year  we  pa.ssed  Senate  bill  690  to 
provide  for  the  increased  use  of  agri- 
cultural products  for  industrial  purpose^. 
I  note  from  the  Record  that  there  was  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  in  the  Senate  I  note 
that  only  seven  Senators  voted  acamst 
the  bill.  So  both  Republicans  and  Dem- 
ocrats voted  for  that  bill  by  a  large 
majority.  But  I  also  note  that  everyone 
of  the  seven  Senators  who  voted  against 
it  were  from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
They  must  have  been  talking  with  Mr. 
Benson.  All  the  other  Senators  across 
the  aisle  voted  for  the  bill.  That  is  a 
peculiar  situation 

Mr,  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield.  I  notice  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia voted  for  that  bill. 

Mr.  KUCHEX.  I  voted  for  it.  and  I 
think  it  was  a  good  piece  of  legislation. 

It  seems  to  me  it  was  always  a  httle 
dangerous — of  course,  the  Senator  is  far 
more  experienced  than  I  am  in  this  kind 
of  work — to  indicate  what  particular 
Members  on  either  side  of  the  aisle  do. 

For  example,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son ] .  who  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture — 
and  a  very  able  Secretary — in  the  Cabi- 
net of  Harry  S.  Truman,  has  been  one  of 
those  who  many  times  have  led  the  ftglit 
for  legislation  which  this  admiPiistration 
has  recorrunended  in  the  field  of  agri- 
culture. I  do  not  know  what  motivated 
Members  on  this  side  to  vote  one  way 
or  the  other  an  any  issue. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Neither  do  I. 

Mr,  KUCHEL.  The  same  thing  ap- 
phes  with  respect  to  Senators  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  do  beheve  that 
in  each  ln>^tance  they  were  motivated 
by  good  faith. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
am  not  denying  that. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  And  each  according  to 
his  own  lights.  My  able  fnend  has  a 
perfect  right  to  his  opimon.  as  I  have 
to  mine.  'When  we  disagree,  obviously 
one  must  b(  wrong,  but  I  thmk  both  of 
us  want  to  co  what  is  best  for  ti.e  people, 
including  the  farmer. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
During  tl:ie  past  seven  years  someone 
has  put  the  farmer  m  an  awful  fix:  and 
Benson  has  been  operating  the  program. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  inas- 
much as  I  wish  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  vote  today  on  the  pending  business  in 
favor  of  the  poll  tax  amendment.  I  shall 
take  my  .seat. 

Mr.  RANLKDLPH,  Mr.  President.  I 
am  about  to  yield  the  fioor.  but  before 
doing  so  I  wish  to  say  that  I  appreciate 
the  good  humor,  and  yet  the  very  vigor- 
ous manner  in  which  the  acting  minor- 
ity leader  has  spoken  on  these  matters. 
I  have  per.sonal  affection  for  him.  I 
know  that  in  all  votes  he  casts  he  votes 
in  a  way  vkhich  he  believes  to  be  in  Uie 
public  interest. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  thank  my  friend. 
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PILLING  OP  TEMPORARY  VACAN- 
CIES IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  39'  to 
amend  the  Constitution  to  authorize 
Governors  to  fill  temporary  vacancies  in 
the  House  of  Representatives 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carohna. 
Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  oppcsition  to  all 
amendments  to  Senate  Joint  Rpsoiution 
39. 

Particularly  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  presented  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  Mr  HtLL\ND  which 
would  set  into  motion  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  would  declare,  ;n  essence,  that 
payment  of  State  poll  ta.xes  levied  by 
States  would  become  a  Federal  matte;. 
This  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
would  make  it  unconscitutional  for  a 
State  to  require  payment  of  poll  tax  as  a 
prerequisite  to  voting  I  have  contended 
all  along  that  matters  pertamine  to  the 
qualification  of  voters  fall  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  States,  and  not  the 
Federal  Government 

Particularly,  too.  do  I  use  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment  presented  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
J  wits'.  The  fundamental  basis  upon 
which  I  build  my  opposition  is  that  poll 
tax  legislation  is  a  State  matter,  and  a 
matter  in  which  the  Federal  Govprnment 
has  no  business.  By  Federal  Govern- 
ment I  mean  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  all  of  his  officers  Th.is  mat- 
ter has  been  settled,  once  and  for  all.  I 
hope,  by  several  court  rulmes.  the  latest 
of  which  was  rendered  by  the  United 
States  Supre.Tie  Court  on  May  28  19.51. 
in  Butler  v.  Thormpson   i341  US    937'. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  ^n  further.  I 
wish  to  point  out  to  thp  Senate  of  the 
United  States  that  South  Carolina  has 
no  poll  tax  prerequisite  to  votinu  and 
that  we  have  not  had  any  such  require- 
ment for  the  past  9  years.  The  people 
of  South  Carolina  decided  that  matter 
by  a  constitutional  amendment  which 
was  ratified  by  the  general  assembly  m 
1951. 

It  misht  be  news  to  some  to  know  that 
it  was  first  written  into  the  constitution 
of  South  Carolina  in  1868.  in  Recon- 
struction Days,  when  the  colored  people 
had  charj,'e  of  our  State  eovernment: 
and  it  was  reenacted  in  1895,  and  re- 
mained in  the  law  until  1951  \».nen  re- 
pealed by  the  people  of  my  State. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Can  the  Sen- 
ator teU  me  offhand  what  States  still  im- 
pose a  poll  tax  as  a  condition  for  voting^ 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
There  are  only  five  such  States  I  cover 
that  point  in  my  discourse  and  will  c-o 
into  it  later.  Then  I  shall  be  -lad  to 
answer  the  question  of  the  Senator 

Prior  to  1951  we  fought,  jun  as  u.t- 
terly  as  we  fight  today,  attempts  by  tiie 
Federal  Goverrmient  to  repeal  State  laws 
requiring   payment    of    po".    t.ixes    es   a 


prerequisite  to  voting;  in  State  elections 
South  Carolinians  removed  payment  of 
poll  taxes  as  a  voting  requirement  It 
was  their  State  right  to  make  such  a 
decision.  Other  States  may  not  wish  to 
chanee  the;;-  poll  tax  laws  and  we  have 
no  right  in  the  Senate  to  force  such  a 
change  upon  the  people  of  any  State. 
The  right  to  establish  certain  qualifica- 
tions for  voters  has  been  tjuaranteed  to 
the  individual  States  by  the  Constitution 
even  since  we  became  a  nation. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  poll 
taxes  were  in  effect  even  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  in  colonial 
days. 

Whether  or  not  any  individual  Senator 
believes  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  should 
or  shoud  not  be  a  quahfication  for  voting 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  underlying 
principle  which  is  at  stake  here  today. 

The  principle  that  is  involved  is  not 
the  poll  tax  itself,  but  the  principle  of 
the  right  of  States  to  control  their  own 
election  machinery  and  to  set  forth  quali- 
fications which  citizens  must  meet  be- 
fore they  are  eligible  to  vote. 

Mr  President,  it  is  obvious  to  me  and 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  who  have 
studied  the  Constitution  and  who  know 
anything  about  the  history  behind  all  of 
this  type  legislation,  that  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  and  others  is  unconstitutional, 
and  would  be  .so  declared  by  the  courts, 
m  my  opinion. 

The  reason  for  this  is  foun.d  in  the  deci- 
sion of  Butler  against  Thomp.son.  which 
I  have  cited  previously.  It  was  on  May 
118  1951.  in  this  case  on  appeal  from  the 
U  S  District  Court,  Eastern  District  of 
Virginia,  that  the  Supreme  Court 
granted  a  motion  to  atTiim  the  lower 
court  s  judgment  on  a  poll  tax  situation. 
The  lower  court  had  stated  that  the  deci- 
sions generally  held  that  a  State  statute 
which  impo.ses  a  reasonable  poll  tax  as 
a  condition  of  the  ngnt  of  vote  does  not 
abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of 
citi/ens  of  tiie  United  States  protected  by 
the  14th  amendment. 

I  quote  in  part  the  exact  language  of 
this  decision: 

•  *  •  the  decisions  generally  hold  that  a 
-State  statute  which  Imposes  a  reasonable  poll 
tax  ;is  a  condition  of  the  right  to  vote  does 
not  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of 
cltL^ens  of  the  United  States  which  are  pro- 
tected by  the  14th  amendment  The  privi- 
lege of  voting  la  derived  from  the  State  and 
not  from  the  National  Government  The 
qualification  of  voters  in  an  election  for 
Members  of  Congress  is  set  out  in  article  I. 
section  2.  clause  1  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion which  provides  that  the  elp<:t<->rs  In  each 
State  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite 
for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of 
the  State  legislature.  The  Supreme  Court 
in  BreedLove  v.  Suttle^  (302  US  277.  283.  58 
S.  Ct,  205,  82  L  Ed  252  i .  held  that  a  poll  tax 
prescribed  by  the  con.^tltution  and  statutes 
of  the  State  of  Georgia  did  not  offend  the 
Federal  Constitution 

Mr  President,  the  language  is  clear 
and  explicit  The  privilege  of  voting  is 
derived  from  the  State  and  not  from  the 
National  Government  There  Is  no 
clearer  way  to  state  the  matter. 

There  are  legislators  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  Hou.se  who  carry  around  in  their 
hip  pocket,  as  Bibles  to  follow,  .so  to 
spe-Tk.    the    decisions    of    the    Supreme 
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Couit  Hardly  a  day  goes  by  m  Wash- 
ington that  .some  legislator  does  not  cry 
out  about  Supreme  Court  iiilings  being 
the  law  of  the  land  Certainly  they 
have  hammered  this  home  sufficiently 
about  thf  1954  school  inteeration  deci- 
sion While  I  do  not  agree  with  these 
legislators  that  any  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ing is  the  law  of  the  land,  because  Su- 
preme Courts  are  subject  to  error  as  is 
any  other  human  group.  I  wish  that  the 
Senators  who  feel  that  Supreme  Court 
rulings  in  cases  of  integration  are  laws 
of  the  land  would  be  corLsistent  and.  in 
this  instance,  agree  that  the  decision  m 
Butler  against  Thompson  equally  be 
considered  the  law  of  the  land  In  light 
of  this,  I  should  hope,  too,  that  the  spon- 
sors of  this  amendment  would  withdraw 
it  since  the  Supreme  Court  has  stated  it 
is  a  State  matter  and  that  the  p-ederal 
Government  has  no  business  meddling 
in  such  State  matters.  Of  course,  I 
imagine  this  would  be  too  much  to  exp«»ct 
at  this  time 

In  the  lower  court's  decision  in  Buth  ; 
against  Thompson,  which  wa.s  upheld  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
the  following  language  was  use<l.  which 
18  as  clear  as  any  language  anyone  can 
cite: 

To  make  payment  of  poll  taxes  a  pre- 
requisite of  voting  is  not  to  deny  any  privi- 
lege or  immunity  protected  by  the  14th 
amendment  Privilege  of  voting  Is  not  de- 
rived from  the  United  States,  but  is  con- 
ferred by  the  State  and,  save  aa  restrained 
by  the  16th  and  19th  amendments  and  other 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  the 
State  may  condition  suffrage  as  It  deems 
appropriate  (Mtnnr  v  Happer^ett.  21  Wall 
162,  170  et  seq  .  22  L  Ed,  627;  Ez  Parte  Yar- 
brough.   UO  US    651,  864-666. > 

Surely  this  language  of  the  highest 
Court  in  the  land  should  be  clear  enough 
to  those  who  would  try  to  legislate  In 
Congress  on  a  State  matter  that  they  are 
in  error  in  trying  to  do  so 

FY)r  the  moment,  .so  much  for  the  un- 
coristitutionality  of  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  and  others. 

I  should  like  to  go  into  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida 

At  the  outset  I  must  admit  that  any- 
one can  offer  any  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  and  be  within  the  law,  so 
to  speak.  However,  anyone  can  cer- 
tainly question  the  wisdom  of  any  such 
amendment  proposed 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  only  5 
States  which  still  have  the  payment  of 
the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  vote. 
This  means  45  other  States  do  not  re- 
quire the  payment  of  poll  taxes  in  or- 
der to  make  one  eligible  to  vote  At  this 
late  date,  to  go  through  the  very  ex- 
pensive and  cumbersome  procedure  to 
amend  the  Constitution  in  order  to  force 
the  will  of  45  State  upon  5  remaining 
States  IS  certainly  poor  six)rt5manship 
and  p(X)r  busine.ss.  to  say  the  least 

The  great  danger  in  the  amendment 
pioposed  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  is  not  just  that  it  would  keep 
the  five  remammg  States  from  requir- 
ing the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  pre- 
retiuisite  to  vote.  The  real  danger  lies 
in  the  grote.sque  form  which  tins  amend- 
ment to  the  C-institution  would  take. 
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It  would  b«  come  a  wedge  m  t):e  door 
for  furth.er  amendments  and  even  un- 
coiistitulionai  legislation  to  enable  the 
Federal  Government  to  completely  con- 
trol all  elections  in  the  United  States. 
If  we  have  the  right  to  puss  .ludgment 
on  a  small  matter  like  ix)ll  tax  pro- 
visions, then  what  will  prevent  us  next 
year  from  commg  back  and  proposing 
the  elimination  of  otlier.  or  even  all. 
State  prerequisites  for  votmg? 

The  great  trouble  is  that  the  Con- 
stitution will  become  a  cold  document 
instead  of  a  living  charter  to  guide  us. 

I  have  looked  into  some  State  con- 
stitutions and  have  seen  how  they  have 
been  amended  and  amended  and 
amended.  They  have  almost  become 
codes  instead  of  constitutions.  I  think 
constitutions  should  be  brief  and  should 
cover  all  the  points  which  constitutions 
.should  cover,  and  that  the  legislatures 
should  legislate  on  all  matters  which  are 
not  contrary  to  the  constitution. 

If  States  are  not  allowed  to  maintain 
this  important  right  of  establishing 
qualifications  for  their  electors  within 
the  safeguards  now  contained  in  the 
Constitution,  then  those  who  wish  to 
take  away  this  one  constitutional  right 
mieht  well  try  to  broaden  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  S-^nafor  from  Flor- 
ida in  some  future  amendment  to  in- 
clude all  qualifications. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  at  this  point 
that  we  refresh  our  minds  with  the  pro- 
visions of  article  1.  section  2,  of  the 
Constitution,  which  provides: 

The  House  of  Plepresentatlves  sliall  be 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and 
the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
mo«t  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Congress  recognized  this  reserva- 
tion of  power  within  the  several  States 
when  the  17th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution was  propasc-d  by  the  Congress 
to  the  States  for  their  ratification.  That 
amendment  in  Its  first  paragraph  pro- 
vides: 

The  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes  shall  be 
composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State, 
elected  by  the  people  thereof  for  6  year?: 
and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote  The 
electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the  q\iRl!fl- 
catlons  requisite  for  electors  of  the  mo.st 
numerotis  branch  of  the  State  legislatures. 

Historically,  the  voting  privilege  was 
extended  to  make  inhabitants  of  a  State 
in  all  the  Original  Thirteen  States  upon 
the  basis  of  the  State  laws  of  those 
States.  Some  of  them  required  a  spe- 
cific poll  tax.  All  of  th.em  required  the 
ownership  of  var>'ing  amounts  of  prop- 
erty— either  real  estate  or  personal 
property.  Each  State  had  varying  other 
laws — First,  age;  second,  residence  in  the 
State:  third,  residence  in  the  county, 
district,  or  precinct:  fourth,  imiocence 
of  crime  or  conviction  of  crime;  fifth. 
and  many  other  provisions — which  de- 
termined the  qualifications  for  voting. 

Various  States  have  variou.^  laws  on 
these  subjects;  but  all  of  them,  is  will 
be  noted,  provide  for  residence  not  in  the 
United  SUtes.  but  in  the  SUtes,  and 
even  in  the  counties,  distncls.  or 
precincts. 


It  IS  n^.y  conuntion  th.at  we  in  the 
Congre.ss  have  no  rigiu  lo  interfere  with 
the  time-honored  and  respected  provi- 
.sion  of  our  Constitution  that  each  State 
has  the  rii;ht  to  determine  for  itf^elf  who 
wi'.lun  Its  borders  is  qualified  to  vote. 
Winie  each  of  the  original  Thirteen 
States  imposed  some  sort  of  taxation 
uix)n  Its  eliKible  electors,  and  while  the 
reouiiement  of  a  poll  tax  now  exLst.^  in 
oi:ly  five  States;  namely.  Alabama.  Aj-- 
kan&as,  Mississippi.  Texas,  and  Vir- 
ginia— we  shoulc  not  by  our  act  attempt 
to  sit  in  judgment  upon  a  matter  exclu- 
sively within  the  wisdom,  discretion,  and 
judgment  of  the  people  of  the  States 
concerned. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  .'-uppose  ihat  the 
remaining  five  States  m  due  time  will 
disfiense  with  the  requirement  of  a  poll 
tax  But  this  is  a  matter  solely  of  their 
concern,  not  of  Congress.  Why.  then, 
should  we  set  the  date  for  them.  It  is 
their  constitutional  prerogative  to  do 
with  tills  particular  requirement  as  they 
see  fit.  It  is  neither  our  function  nor  our 
duty  to  imcMDse  our  will  upon  them  by 
even  a  constitutional  provision  for  the 
Constitution  already  provides  in  this 
case.  Anyone  has  Uie  right  to  propo.se 
it,  but  we  have  the  responsibility  to  look 
beyond  the  immediate  effects  of  such 
proF>osals  and  act  wisely — m  this  case  to 
reject  it.  If  we  approve  this  amendment, 
then  what  will  prevent  us  from  setting 
the  ace  limits,  the  residence  restrictions, 
the  registration  provisions  and  all  the 
other  numberless  details  which  each  of 
the  50  States  acting  within  its  re.sei"ved 
powers  may  establish  for  the  exercise  of 
this  privilege  of  voting.  Tlie  entire  pur- 
pase  of  the  two  constitutional  provisions 
I  have  set  forth  can  be  whittled  away, 
so  that  the  entire  reservation  of  a  State's 
power  may  become  meaningless  and 
worthless. 

We  would  then  be  ready  to  have  set 
up  m  Washington  a  bureaucracy  clothed 
with  power  to  establish  the  eligibility  of 
voters  in  each  SUte.  When  a  vacuum  is 
created  by  removing  State  powers.  Fed- 
eral powers  are  invited  to  fill  the  void. 
Such  action,  I  c-ontend,  wou]d  be  con- 
trary to  the  expre.ss  will  of  our  Founding 
Fathers  Had  such  action  been  taken  or 
proix>.sed  m  1787  there  would  have  been 
no  United  States  of  America.  The 
Col-'iiies  would  have  rejected  a  union. 
The  debates  in  the  Continent^al  Congres.'^, 
the  Federalist  Papers,  and  the  minutes 
taken  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Repre- 
.sentatives  in  that  Congress  prove  this 
fact  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  theory  of  gov- 
ernment that  all  wisdom  is  here  at  the 
seat  of  our  Government,  I  believe  m 
States  rights,  I  believe  we  govern  too 
much  from  Washington.  I  believe,  as 
Jefferson  believed,  tliat  the  people 
governed  best  are  governed  least.  He 
also  believed  that  the  greatest  wi.sdoin 
for  government  resided  in  the  people  and 
when  rcmo^•ed  from  the  people,  bad  gov- 
e:-nment  usually  followed. 

The  elective  proccs.s  is  one  of  the  most 
vital,  sensitive,  and  important  powers 
remaining  with  the  people  of  our  several 
SUtes  I  would  not  as  a  citizen  of  South 
Carolina  wish  to  imjxxse  one  of  its  laws 
uixin  the  Sute  of  New  York,  or  Tennes- 


-see.  or  Florida,  or  Utah,  or  any  ot'.cr 
sute.  through  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment if  such  a  law  violated  a  power 
re.served  to  any  one  of  those  Slates. 

The  Federal  branches  of  GovernmeiU 
have  t<x)  often  raided  our  States"  powers, 
usurped  them,  and  impo.sed  our  wi!]  upon 
them.  The  tune  has  come  to  lialt  this 
trend.  The  time  has  come  for  us  to  give 
back  to  tlie  States  .some  of  the  powers 
the  Federal  Government  ought  never  to 
have  assimied. 

The  Federal  Government  is  now  top- 
lieavT  and  is  becoming  more  so.  The 
Federal  Government  has  drained  the 
Slates  of  their  sources  of  revenue.  We 
have  allowed  laws  to  be  construed  so 
generously  and  oftentimes  so  unwi.scly 
that  in  many  instances  only  the  ima;::- 
nai-y  line  divides  our  sovereign  States. 
Thus  sovereigr.ty  is  destroyed.  The 
rights  of  the  people  are  lost.  They  are 
in  a  Federal  straitjacket.  We  lose  our 
greatness  as  a  Nation  when  the  rights 
of  our  States  are  destroyed.  These  are 
not  mere  words.  These  are  eternal 
tiiiths. 

Mr.  President,  in  summary  we  come 
back  to  the  original  joint  resolution 
which  was  studied  tnorougiily  by  the 
Commit l^x"  on  tne  Judiciary  and  reported 
wiiiiout  amendment  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee    [Mr.  Kefauver]. 

This  propo.sed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stiiution  of  tlie  United  States  gives  to 
the  Suics,  through  their  elwted  execu- 
tive authority,  the  power  to  make  tem- 
porary- appointments  to  fill  vacancies 
occurrme  in  Uic  House  of  Represcnia- 
tives  m  time  of  emergency. 

This  joint  resolution,  without  all  these 
hampering,  politically  mspired  amend- 
ment,^. IS  sound  lecisiation.  It  does  not 
take  from  the  States  any  rights,  but  it 
cives  to  the  States  a  right.  This  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution 
IS  vital  in  this  day  of  po.ssibIe  widespread 
destruction.  If  an  atomic  bomb  weie 
to  be  dropped  on  Congress  while  in  ses- 
sion, the  Nation  couid  possibly  be  with- 
out a  Congress.  It  would  be  tremen- 
dously important  that  the  executive  au- 
thorities of  the  various  States  have  the 
power  immediately  to  fill  such  a  vacuum 
of  authority  in  the  Federal  legislative 
branch. 

If  the  sponsors  of  the  various  amend- 
ments to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  39  are 
successful.  I  predict  that  this  legislation 
will  never  be  passed  by  tlie  Congre.ss. 
Tliat  being  so,  the  sponsors  of  these 
amendments  will  have  rendered  their 
country-  a  terrible  di.sservicc;  and  we  will 
hold  them  responsible  if  some  catas- 
troplie  occurs  and  if  our  Congress  cannot 
conduct  Its  business.  The  spon.'^ors  of 
these  amendments  should  prepare  their 
suggested  legislation  and  should  submit 
It  to  the  proper  committees  of  the  ."^enate 
for  thorouj-^h  study.  Such  measures 
should  be  acted  on  separately,  and  should 
not  be  tacked  on  as  piecemeal  patches 
that  will  destroy  the  meaning  and  sense 
of  Senate  Jouit  Resolution  39. 

These  amendments  threaten  to  destroy 
the  result.s  of  the  long  study  and  the 
hard  work  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
which  went  into  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
39. 

I  should  think  that  by  now  we  would 
have  learned  that  we  cannot  legislate  on 
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the  floor  of  the  Senate  without  becoming 
embroiled  and  entangled  in  time-con- 
suming and  effort- wasting  debate.  This 
is  what  has  happened  in  this  instance. 
A  universally  supported  Important  Sen- 
ate joint  resolution  has  beccwne  bogged 
down  because  of  attempts  to  legislate  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  have  the  good 
sense  to  reject  all  amendments  being 
proposed  as  attachments  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  39.  In  doing  so.  the  Senate 
will  be  paying  respect  to  the  labors  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and.  simultane- 
ously, will  be  rendering  the  Nation  a 
tremendously  important  service. 

Mr.  President,  in  July  1948.  the  late 
Senator  Burnet  R.  Maybank  spoke  at 
great  length  in  defense  of  retention  by 
the  States  of  powers  controlling  the 
qualiflcations  for  voters.  In  particular. 
he  referred  to  the  requirement  of  paying 
poll  taxes  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting 
At  that  time  South  Carolina  still  had 
this  requirement.  Bu\  a.s  I  pointed  out 
earlier,  it  was  subsequeiuly  repealed  by 
constitutional  amendm-^nt  that  was  rati- 
fied by  the  State  legislature. 

The  late  Senator  Maybank  pointed  out 
some  very  important  fact.s  concerning,' 
the  histoi-y  of  South  Carolina  s  poll  tax. 
I  wish  to  quote  from  \\har  he  said 

The  practice,  custom,  and  tradition  of  levy- 
ing a  poll  tax  in  the  State  of  South  CaroUna 
had  Ita  origin  prior  to  the  Amencar.  Revolu- 
tion. In  1702  the  general  assembly  passed  an 
act  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue  to  be 
used  m  the  defense  of  Charles  Town.  This 
act  provided  that  550  B.-itish  pounds  per 
annum  be  ral.Ted  by  a  poll  tax  (spelled 
p-o-l-e)  It  provided  for  the  payment  of  20 
shillings  per  annum  by  each  man  within  the 
bounds  of  the  town  who  wa.s  cap'ible  of 
bearing  arms  I:  is  Interesting  to  ii  :\e  that 
this  act  also  p.-oviued  for  the  payment  of 
20  shillings  per  aniiuni  by  every  single 
wonian  or  widow  who  was  a  housekeeper 
within  the  bounds  of  the  town.  Thus  we 
find  that  from  'he  earliest  time  the  poll  tax 
was  u.-ed  as  a  re'-enue  measure,  which, 
indeed,  :t  is  today  in  South  CaroUn.v 

This  IS  pr-xif  that  the  existence  of  a 
poll  tax  came  p:  .or  co  the  Constitution, 
and,  for  tiiat  very  rea.son,  wa.s  a  risht 
retained  by  the  ttates  under  our  Consti- 
tution It  is  another  r':>a,^.on  why  we 
should  not  tamper  with  thi.s  State  ri.£?ht. 
We  would  be  gomr-;  behind  the  Constitu- 
tion and,  in  a  sense,  breaking  faith  with 
those  who  wrote  the  Constitution  if  we 
were  to  do  so. 

I  wish  to  quote  further  from  what 
Senator  Maybank  said: 

In  1876  Wade  Hampton  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  S^iuth  Carolina,  thus 
returning  the  official  leadership  of  the  Stare 
back  to  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina 
Shortly  thereafter  the  legislature  passed  an 
act  providing  for  the  collection  of  a  poll  tax 
referred  to  in  the  constitution  of  1868 
This  act  was  ratified  on  March  22.  1878,  and 
reads  as  follows: 

"That  the  several  county  treasurers  shall 
retain  all  the  poll  tax  coUetted  m  the.r  re- 
spective counties;  and  It  Is  hereby  made  the 
duty  of  the  said  county  treasurer  in  '-oilect- 
ia^  the  poll  tax,  to  keep  an  account  of  the 
exact  amount  of  said  tax  collected  in  each 
school  district  In  his  county  •  •  •  and  t.he 
jxjll  tax  collected  therein  .shall  be  expended 
for  school  purposes  In  the  school  district 
from  which  it  was  collected  " 

PrcHn  this  we  see  there  wa.*;  a  definite 
purpose  and   need  for  poll  :ax   legisla- 
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tion;  and  the  requirement  that  people 
pay  this  tax  before  they  could  vote  was  a 
necessary  way  to  enforce  payment  of  the 
tax.  U  a  citizen  desires  the  right  to 
vote,  he  should  carry  with  that  responsi- 
bihty  the  support  of  his  State  and  its  in- 
stitutions— m  this  instance,  the  schools. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  too  much  to  ask  a 
citizen  to  pay  his  fair  share  of  the  bur- 
den of  the  cost  of  government  if  he  is 
going  to  have  a  voice  in  saying  how  the 
government  is  to  function.  The  late 
Senator  Maybank  was  discu.ssing  the 
constitutionality  of  legislation  proposed 
at  that  time,  1948,  which  was  legislation 
that  would  be  comparable  to  what  we  are 
considering;  m  the  S»-nate  today  Here 
IS  what  Senator  Maybank  had  to  say. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  In  direct  con- 
flict with  article  I.  se<-tlon  2.  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  in  that  it  at- 
tempts t-;)  take  fr^m  the  se-.erai  States  a 
right  guaranteed  to  the  States  by  the  Con- 
stitution. Thi.s  pr'ip<,!,ed  legislation,  known 
and  desi^nited  as  H  R  29,  and  entitled  "An 
act  making  unlawful  the  requirement  for  the 
payment  of  a  poll  Iax  as  a  prerequlslt*  to 
voting  in  a  primary  or  other  election  for  na- 
tional ofScers."  is  In  effect  changing  the 
quailflcations  for  elect-ors  for  national  ofB- 
cers  In  violation  of  article  I  section  2.  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

.Article  I,  section  2,  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United   States  read.s  as  follows: 

'The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
comp^->sed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and 
the  electors  in  each  S'ate  shall  have  the 
qualiiications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
Legislatvire  ■ 

This  section  of  the  Constitution  Is  clear 
and  unambiguous.  The  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution wLsely  decided  that  the  qualifica- 
tions requisite  for  electors  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  should  be  left  entirely  to 
the  several  States  It  is  true  that  the  quali- 
fications of  these  electors  may  not  be  the 
same  In  each  of  the  several  States,  which 
Itself  shows  that  the  framers  of  tlie  Con- 
stltulon  did  not  desire  uniformity, 

Mr  President,  ever  since  this  speech 
was  made  by  Sr-nator  Maybank,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  ruled  generally,  but  in 
most  specific  terms,  that  there  is  no  .such 
thing  a.s  Federal  .siJTrage  There  is  only 
State  suffrage  and  the  power  to  create 
such  suiTrat;e  was  not  one  .granted  to  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, but,  on  tiip  contrary,  to  the  several 
States.  This  yiiarantee  of  State  sulTrage 
to  the  States  is  the  mast  important 
single  bulwark  auainst  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernmt-nt  controlling  the  ballot  boxe.s  of 
the  Nation.  If  Frderal  control  of  the 
ballot  boxes  of  the  Nation  were  to  ever 
come  about,  we  would  no  longer  be  a 
United  State.s,  but  we  would  be  a  Federal 
institution  which  could  be  controlled  by 
a  handful  of  directors  sitting  in  Wash- 
ington. God  forbid  that  this  ever 
happen 

Mr  President,  I  have  heretofore  i-e- 
ferred  to  the  fact  that  if  the  Federal 
Government  is  given  the  power  to 
nulhfy  the  poll  tax  requirements,  the 
power  is  vested  al.so  by  the  proposed 
amendment  to  regulate  other  matters 
affecting  the  eligibility  for  voting.  The 
age  limit  is  one.  In  .some  States  the  age 
limit  has  been  reduced  to  18  In  others 
it  is  maintained  at  the  age  of  21,  when 
it  is  generally  accepted  that  one  attains 
his  maiority.    if  it  is  agreeable  and  suit- 


able to  the  people  of  some  States  to  al- 
low their  citizens  to  vote  at  18,  of  what 
possible  concern  .should  that  be  either 
to  us  here  in  Washington  or  to  the 
people  of  any  of  the  other  States  which 
maintain  the  requirement  at  the  age  of 
21''  Certainly  it  is  no  concern  to  the 
citizens  of  my  State  of  South  Carolina 
that  our  good  neiKhbors  in  Georgia  have 
.set  the  eligibility  age  at  18.  rather  than 
21,  in  accordance  with  the  South  Caro- 
lina requirf^ments 

S<.)rne  States  require  residence  for  6 
months,  others  for  a  year,  and  others  for 
varying  lengths  of  tune  AffldaviUs  as  to 
residence,  proof  of  payment  of  taxes, 
and  many  other  detailed  requirements 
are  set  out  in  tiie  many  laws  of  our  sev- 
eral States  on  this  question  alone 
Should  we  tamper  with  the  local  prob- 
lems involved''  Some  people  live  part  of 
the  year  m  one  State  and  the  rest  of  the 
year  elsewhere  In  which  State  .should 
such  a  citizen  vote?  I  contend  the 
length  of  one'.s  residence  within  a  State 
which  may  entitle  him  to  vote  is  a  mat- 
ter strictly  within  the  Sute  s  rights 
which  may  be  affected  by  the  one  apply- 
ing for  a  voting  privilege  It  is  none  of 
our  concern  What  right  have  we.  other 
than  by  mere  force  of  numbers,  to  med- 
dle mto  the  local  affairs  winch  have  been 
considered  State  prerogatives  since  the 
founding  of  our  Goveniinent?  I  am  old 
fasluoned  enough  m  many  things  to  be- 
lieve in  the  doctrine  that  what  was  good 
for  our  fathers  is  good  for  us.  Espe- 
cially do  I  hold  this  view  in  relation  to 
the  decentralization  of  government  and 
in  permitting  the  people  of  the  Sutes 
affected  the  greatest  latitude  of  choice 
in  running  their  local  affairs  The  rule 
of  the  thumb  established  here,  conform- 
ity at  all  times  to  the  prevailing  but 
ever-changing  attitude  of  Washington 
or  a  permanent  constitutional  strait- 
jacket  established  under  Federal  auth.or- 
ity,  are  attitudes  and  judgnienu  which 
do  gross  violence  to  the  powers  re.served 
to  the  people  of  our  States.  We  should 
leave  this  power  where  it  was  originally 
vested. 

As  was  so  clearly  stated  ye.sterday.  the 
propo,sed  amendment  and  the  statute 
lead  in  the  direction  winch  eventually 
would  permit  idioUs,  limatics.  criminals, 
and  a  horde  of  otiiers  now  disqualified 
to  vole  Ail  we  might  ne»'d  in  the  future 
would  be  a  lot  of  ballvho)  trumped  up 
by  some  so-called  ag^rit-.ed  minority 
group  t^)  start  the  ball  roll.ng  la  rnany 
directions  otherwise  considered  by  the 
States  as  elements  of  di.squaliftcation. 
The  theory  would  be  that  Washington 
would  establish  the  pattern,  cut  the 
cioth,  and  manufacture  the  garment. 
The  people  in  the  States  would  be  re- 
quired to  use  the  garment  whether  or 
not  it  fitted  their  desires  or  needs.  I 
have  no  sympathy  for  any  movement 
that  will  rob  the  people  of  our  sovereign 
States  of  powers  solely  and  wholly  vested 
in  them. 

While  I  cannot  question  the  right  of 
the  Congress  to  propose  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  do  away  with  the  payment 
of  a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting. 
I  do  seriously  question  the  wisdom  of  our 
invasion  into  a  f^eld  heretofore  strictly 
reserved  to  the  States  Let  each  State 
continue  to  be  the  final  arbiter  of  its 
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laws  pertaining  to  the  eligibility  of  its 
electors.  That  was  the  rule  in  the  be- 
ginning. It  has  been  the  rule  since  1789. 
Under  it  we  have  prospered  and  re- 
mained strong  as  a  representative 
democracy  longer  than  any  other  nation 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  Why  now 
meddle,  tamper,  or  tinker  with  one  of 
the  fundamentals''  ITiere  is  no  need  for 
it.  There  is  no  demand  for  it  except 
under  the  color  of  claim  that  some  are 
being  disfranchised.  TTiere  is  no  evi- 
dence— worthwhile  evidence — to  support 
such  a  contention. 

Mr.  President.  I  share  wholeheartedly 
the  views  expressed  by  the  dLstinguished 
Senators  from  Georgia.  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi  on  the  two  questions  now  be- 
fore us.  The  many  local  problems  which 
we  attempt  to  .solve  here  by  Federal 
legislation  can  and  should  be  solved  at 
the  local  level.  There  the  people  are  in 
day-by-day  contact  with  their  needs,  de- 
sires, and  requirements.  We  cannot,  by 
necessity,  know  them  as  well  as  they  do. 
We  cannot  solve  these  problems  as 
adequately  and  satisfactorily  as  they 
may. 

The  last  resort  of  the  right  to  vote  is 
fixed  by  the  Constitution  to  be  within 
the  province  of  the  laws  of  each  of  the 
50  States.  Uniformity  is  neither  re- 
quired nor  desired.  It  is  diversity  of 
opinion  and  action  that  makes  for 
progress.  Uniformity  leads  to  inaction, 
decrepitude,  and  finally  to  decay  and 
ruin.  Difference  makes  for  progress. 
It  makes  for  human  betterment  and 
achievement.  It  is  because  we,  as  indi- 
viduals and  as  States,  have  acted  indi- 
vidually that  we  as  a  people  and  a  Nation 
have  prosi>ered.  Shall  we  by  our  act 
here  begin  a  further  erosion  of  these 
fundamental  principles? 

The  contention  is  urged  that  the 
imposition  of  a  poll  tax  in  some  way 
violates  or  infringes  upon  the  provisions 
of  the  14th  and  15th  amendments  to  the 
Constitution.  Tliis  is  no  new  contention. 
It  has  been  .shown  again  and  again  that 
there  is  no  violation  of  rights  guaranteed 
to  our  citizens  by  the  amendments  be- 
cause of  a  State's  poll  tax  requirements. 

In  the  case  ol  Pit  tie  v.  Brouni  1 1 18  Fed- 
eral 2d  221  > ,  the  Sixth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  United  States  ruled  upon 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  matter 
was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State, 
and  said: 

To  make  payment  of  poll  taxes  a  prerequi- 
site to  voting  if  not  to  deny  aiiy  privilege 
or  immunity  pr')tected  by  tlie  14th  amend- 
ment Privilege  of  voting  Is  not  derived 
from  the  United  States,  but  Is  conferred  by 
the  SUte  and.  sfcve  as  restrained  by  the  15th 
and  19th  amendments  and  other  provisions 
of  the  Federal  C-onstituiion,  the  State  may 
condition  sufrrai<e  as  it  deems  appropriate 
(citing  cases).  The  privileges  and  Immuni- 
ties protected  are  only  those  that  arise  under 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  not  those  that  spring  from  other 
sources  Hamilton  v  Regents  (293  U.S.  245, 
261;   79  L    Ed  .  343). 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  held,  in  the  case  of  Breedlove 
v.  Settles  (302  U.S.  277,  278  > .  that  the 
power  to  require  a  poll  tax  is  a  power  re- 
served to  the  States  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. Breedlove  atempted  to  vot«  in 
Georgia  without  the  payment  of  a  poll 
tax.    His  contention  was  that  the  Georgia 


constitution  and  statute  requiring  the 
payment  of  a  poll  lax  and  a  registration 
certificate  violated  the  14th  and  19th 
amendments  to  the  Constitution.  The 
Court,  at  pages  283  and  284,  said : 

To  make  payment  of  p<:ill  taxes  a  prerequi- 
site of  voting  is  not  to  deny  anv  privilege 
or  immunity  protected  by  the  14th  amend- 
ment. Privilege  of  voting  Is  not  derived  from 
the  United  States,  but  Is  conferred  by  the 
State  •  •  •  the  payment  of  poll  u^xes  as  a 
prerequisite  of  voting  Is  a  familiar  regulation 
long  enforced  in  many  States  and  for  more 
than  a  century  In  Georgia  •  •  •  and  the 
exaction  of  payment  before  registration,  the 
right  to  vote  Is  neither  denied  nor  abridged 
on  account  of  sex  It  Is  fanciful  to  suggest 
that  the  Georgia  law  Is  a  mere  disguise  un- 
der which  to  deny  or  abridge  the  right  of 
men  to  vote  on  account  of  sex. 

My  contention  is  that  we  should  not 
by  a  constitutional  amendment  author- 
ize a  further  deprivation  of  rights  to 
even  five  States  which  require  the  pay- 
ment of  a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  of 
voting.  My  State  has  no  such  require- 
ment, but  my  State  should  not  attempt 
in  this  regard  to  impose  its  will  upon 
Mississippi,  Texas.  Arkansas,  or  the 
others.  If  we  can  set  such  a  pattern 
for  eligibility,  we  can  raise  or  lower  the 
age  requirements:  we  can  dispense  with 
the  residential  qualification:  we  can  be- 
come the  overlord  of  all  the  qualifica- 
tions. We  can  turn  our  backs  on  the 
superior  wisdom,  judgment,  forbearance, 
and  patience  of  our  Founding  Father.s. 

Certainly,  for  the  reasons  I  have  given 
and  the  constitutional  bases  for  them, 
we,  in  the  Congress,  wholly  lack  the 
power  to  pass  an  act  which  would  so  im- 
pinge upon  the  powers  and  prerogatives 
reserved  to  our  States.  Because  there 
may  be  the  necessary  votes  at  hand 
gives  us  no  moral  or  legal  right  to  im- 
pose our  will  in  an  unconstitutional  man- 
ner. It  would  be  an  act  of  unadulterated 
deceit  to  curry  favor  with  a  minority 
group  by  passing  a  fanciful  act  to  satisfy 
their  morbid  desires  when  we  know,  or 
should  know,  that  such  an  act  will  not 
satisfy  the  elementary  constitutional  re- 
quirements involved.  It  is  .sheer  hypoc- 
risy on  our  part  to  fritter  away  our  time 
in  such  an  unnecessary  endeavor.  Let 
us  stand  by  the  Constitution,  uphold  our 
F'ounding  Fathers,  and  get  along  with 
worthwhile  considerations  of  the  Na- 
tions pressing  problems.  We  have 
plenty  to  do  in  attending  to  our  con- 
stitutional duties 

Mr  President,  I  raise  the  point  of  no 
quorum,  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LAt'scHE  in  the  Chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legi.slative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

Aiken  Case,  N.J.  Pong 

Allott  Case,  S.  Dak.        Frear 

Anderson  Chavez  Pulbrlght 

Bartlett  Church  Goldwater 

Beall  Clark  Gore 

Bible  Cooper  Green 

Bridges  Cotton  Gruenlng 

Brunsdale  Curtis  Han 

Bush  Dirksen  Hartlie 

Butler  Dodd  H.»yden 

Byrd.  V«.  DouRlas  Hpnnlnge 

Byrd.  W   Va.  Dworshak  Hlckenlooper 

Cannon  EUender  Hill 

Carlson  EUigle  Holland 

CarroU  Ervin  Hruska 


Humphrey  McNamar-i 

Jackson  Magnuson 

Javits  Martin 

Johnson,  Tex.  Monroney 

Johnston.  S  C.  Morse 

Jordan  Morton 

Keating  Mundt 

Kefauver  Muskie 

Kerr  Pastore 

Kuchel  Prouty 

Lausc.he  P.-o.xmire 

Long.  Hawai:  Randolph 

Long.  La  Robert.son 

McCarthy  Russell 

McClellan  S.i:lonstal! 


Schoeppel 
Scott 
Smith 
Sparkman 

Stenr.iE 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Wiley 

Williams.  N.J. 
Williams.  Del. 
Yarborough 
Younp,  N    Dak. 
Young,  Ohio 
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Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Ma.s.sachu,setts 
IMr  Kennedy  \  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana '  Mr  M.^NSFiFLD  ,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  IMr  McGeej.  the  Senator 
from  Utah  IMr  Moss',  and  the  Srn- 
ator  from  Moiiiana  ;  Mr  Murr,ayj  are 
absent   on  official  busme.ss. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland)  is  absent  because  of  illness 
and  is  confined  to  the  hospital 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  ;Mr.  Nrr- 
BERGERl  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
IMr.  O'Mahoney;  is  absent  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  IMr  Smath- 
ERs]  is  absent  on  official  busme.ss  attend- 
ing the  Latin-Amcncan  Trade  Study 
Mi.ssion  as  chairman  of  the  Latm-Amer- 
ican  Trade  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  Mr  Bennett  i  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  IMr  Cape- 
hartI  is  neces.sarily  absent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  A  quo- 
rum IS  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeine  to  thje 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  'Mr  Hollanp ' 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
Holland  amendment 

The  yea.";  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  IS  one  of  the  most  important 
actions  we  could  jxtssibly  take. 

What  we  are  doing  today  is  to  add 
another  bulwark  to  the  most  important 
of  all  our  constitutional  rights — the 
right  to  vote. 

This  is  a  country  where  we  expect  peo- 
ple to  do  things  pretty  much  for  them- 
selves. I  have  always  held  to  the  philos- 
ophy that  if  I  can  protect  a  man's  vote 
I  have  given  him  the  most  impwrtant 
right  that  he  can  possibly  have. 

When  a  man  has  the  vote,  he  has  the 
fxjwer  to  help  him.self.  And  he  stands 
on  a  par — where  he  should  stand — with 
every  other  .American 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  understand  that  it 
will  be  in  order,  aft^r  action  is  taken 
on  the  Holland  amendment,  for  me  to 
move  as  substitute  for  the  entire  joint 
resolution  a  statutory  provision  to  ac- 
complish the  same  result.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JA\'TrS      I  thank  the  Chair 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentai"y  inquiry. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  If  the  Holland  amendment 
is  agreed  to,  and  my  colleague  from 
New  York  ofTers  his  statutory  substitute 
for  both  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendments,  and  that  fails,  then  the 
orlfional  Joint  resolution  wiU  be  open 
either  to  amendment  of  the  wording  of 
the  original  Kefauver  resolution,  or  by 
way  of  othor  amendments  in  the  nature 
of  an  original  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
portions  of  the  original  resolution 
would  be  subject  to  amendment.  Also, 
amendments  to  strike  out  and  insert 
would  be  in  order,  provided  that  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  and  msert 
should  include  more  than  that  up<:>n 
which  the  Senate  is  about  to  act — in 
other  words,  making  a  substantial 
change  in  the  net  result. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OfFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  is  my  de.sire  to 
offer  a  resolution  amending  the  Consti- 
tution, to  provide  for  the  right  of  fran- 
chise to  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Would  that  be  m  order  after 
the  Javits  amendment  had  been  dis- 
posed of? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  whether  an  amendment  to 
give  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia the  right  to  vote  would  be  in 
order? 

Mr.  KEATING      Yes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  subsequently  said:  Mr 
President,  my  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SMATHiRsi.  is  absent  on  official 
business  in  Latin  America.  He  ha.s  asked 
me  to  have  placed  in  the  Record,  just 
prior  to  the  vote  on  my  amendment,  a 
statement  of  his  position  on  it.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.~,ent  that  that  may  be 
done. 

There  bein?  no  object. on.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  tiie 
Record,  as  follow^: 

St.*tkment  by  Senator  Smather.s 
I  am  particular! V  plea.sp<l  to  be  n  C"spr>n- 
8or  wltli  my  very  able  co;ieas?ue  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
HoixANDj,  who  has  Introduced  the  pendi:.^ 
resolution,  which  proviies  'hat  the  right  or 
citizens  to  vote  In  any  pp'ier.a  election  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abrfd^'ed  by  reason  of  fail- 
ure to  pay  any  poll  tax.  r  other  tax,  or  to 
meet   any    property   qui'.;  ^^'tir. 

I  Icnow  only  too  well  of  the  1  n^  Peh'  my 
distinguished  colleague  has  had  in  bri.M?:r.^' 
this  measure  to  the  ho<jr  of  the  Sen.Hte  wi-.ere 
It  Is  today.  Its  sponsor.?  xre  wide  and  varied, 
and  Its  objective  is  highly  iaudab.e. 

I  regret  that  because  of  my  offlcitl  d'.-ies 
as  chairman  of  the  Latin  Amerlcai:  Siibc^jm- 
mittee  of  the  Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Connmlttee  I  am  required  to  be 
absent  at  this  pertlciilar  time  because  I,  too. 
would  like  to  be  personally  pr«'se:.'  here  to- 
day to  give  my  wholehearted  suprxrt  to  its 
adoption. 

Because  of  my  official  absenre,  I  ha-e 
asked  my  distinguished  senior  colleague  to 
announce  my  support  u^   the  proposal. 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL  .subsequently 
said:  Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  just  before  the 
vote  on  the  Holland  amendment  a  state- 
ment on  that  amendment  which  I  had 
intended  to  make,  but  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  make  at  that  precLse 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
RicoRD,  as  follow.s : 

Statement  or  bsNATOR  Saltonstai  :. 

I  am  C'pp'^'-.Bd  to  a  p<^i!  ta.x  a«  a  voti.-.jf  re- 
quirement fiir  a  US  Citizen;  I  am  oppos»»d 
to  the  use  of  such  a  device  t<i  deny  'he  right 
of  any  .\merlc.in  to  vote 

I  have  VDted  for  'he  Holland  ani»»ndment 
t>ecau£e  I  fe^l  that  the  poll  ta.x  ran  only  be 
eliminated  by  an  amendment  '.n  t^e  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Ui.der  our 
Constitution,  the  right  of  franchise  Is  a 
matter  of  the  several  St.ites  to  determine  for 
themseve-'  This  Is  an  area  traditionally  re- 
served !or  the  States 

I  do  nat  believe  therefore,  tha'  p-jhlb;- 
tion  of  'he  pui  t.ix  c'^n  be  br ougiit  a:x>ut 
simply  by  passage  of  a  Federal  statute  It 
must  be  r;T^c'ed  by  the  adoption  of  an 
am?ncl::^.e:;:  ri  the  C-instltutlon.  This.  In 
my  t'pir.i  'D,  l.s  the  only  way  to  solve  this 
problem  and  to  eliminate  the  poll  tax  re- 
quirement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
questicin  ls  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Florid  1  [Mr  Holl.^nd!  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yea-s  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll 

Mr.  GOLDWATFR  (when  his  name 
was  called'.  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers',  If  he  were  present 
and  vc'tin^'.  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  .Permitted  to  vote  I  would  vote 
"nay."    I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollrall  was  concluded. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  I  announce 
that  t;ie  Senator  from  Mxssi:ichu5etts 
[Mr.  Kennfdy^  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana 'Mr  M.\NsrrrrD\  th"  Senator  from 
Wyomin?  ;  Mr  MtGee',  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr  Mos.s ' .  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  'Mr  Murf.ay!  are  absent 
on  of5?;il  bu.sme.ss. 

The  Senator  from  Missi.s.'^ippi  [Mr. 
Eastiand'  is  absent  becau-se  of  illness 
and  is  confined  to  the  hospital. 

The  Senator  from  Orr.  n  Mr  Neu- 
B^GER'  and  the  Senator  from  Wy.jming 
Mr  O'M.\ii0Nr\-]  are  absent  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Sm.athefsI  is  absent  on  official  business 
attendir.ET  the  Latin  American  Trade 
Study  Mi.s.sion  a."  chairman  of  the  Littin 
American  Trade  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Interstate  and  Poreis-n  Commerce 
Commit '.ee. 

I  furtiier  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Mas.sachu.setts 
I  Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  M.ANSFTEi.Di,  the  Senator  from 
Wyomir.ir  \Mr  MrOEEl,  the  Senator 
from  Ut.ih  '  .Mr  Mo.^sl.  the  Senator  from 
Montani  Mr.  Murray],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Neubercer] 
would  eich  vote  "yea." 

The  .Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
E.ASTLANn;  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
frcm    V'yoming     [Mr,    OMahoiteyJ.    If 


pre.sent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Mi.^.si.si:;ppi  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote 
yea.  • 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  annourice  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  Mr  Bennittt'  is 
absent  on  offinal  bu.'^ine.'.s  and.  if  pres- 
ent and  voting.  wu:;ld  vf>te  "yea  " 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr  Cape- 
hart  I   is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  72, 
nays  16.  as  follows: 

YEA53 — 72 


.MKen 

Dwor«hak 

Long.  HuwaU 

Allott 

Engle 

Long.  La 

Anderson 

Por»g 

McCarthy 

Bartleit 

Prear 

McNamara 

Beall 

Gore 

Magnuaoa 

Bible 

Green 

Martin 

BndKe« 

Oruenlng 

Monro  ney 

Brunsdale 

Hart 

Morse 

Boih 

Hartke 

Morton 

Butler 

Hayden 

M  iudt 

Byrd.  W   Va 

Hennln^a 

Muskle 

Cannon 

Hlckenlooper 

Pas  to  re 

Carlson 

HolUnd 

Prouty 

Carroll 

Hruska 

Proxmlre 

Case.  N  J 

Humphrey 

■•Ddolph 

CXMe.  8  D«k. 

Jacknon 

Saltonctall 

Chavez 

Javlto 

Bcboeppel 

Church 

Johnjon.  Tex. 

Scott 

Clark 

Jordan 

Smith 

Cooper 

KeaUns 

Symington 

Curtis 

Kefauver 

WUMamt,  Del. 

D.rksen 

Kerr 

WUllams,  N  J. 

Dodrl 

Kuchel 

Tarbo  rough 

Douglas 

Lausche 
NAYS— 18 

Young.  Ohio 

Bvrd.  Va 

Johnston,  S  C. 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

MrClellan 

Thurmond 

EUender 

Robertson 

Wiley 

Ervln 

RusaeU 

Young,  N  Oak. 

P'.ilbrlght 

Sparkman 

HIU 

Stennla 

NOT  VOTTNO— 12 

Bennett 

Kennedy 

Murrmy 

f'npehart 

McOee 

If  eubei  lei 

K<i8tlaiut 

ManrtUld 

CMahoney 

Guldwatw 

Mom 

Siuathera 

So  Mr  Holland's  amendment  was 
agreed  to 

Mr,  HOLLAND  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  recon'^ider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
df'nt,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  wLsh  to  compliment  the  able 
Senator  from  Florida  for  the  very  earn- 
est and  successful  fight  he  has  made  in 
connection  with  having  brought  the 
amendment  before  the  Senate,  and  upon 
having  received  such  a  wonderful  vote 
in  its  favor.  He  has  demonstrated  his 
well-known  effectiveness  and  his  capac- 
ity to  approach  a  problem  from,  the 
standpoint  of  the  national  intere.«;t. 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  MO.NRONEY. 
OF  OKLAHOMA 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  a  magniflicent  tribute  to 
Oklahoma's  superb  Senator  Mike  .Mon- 
RONEY.  by  Arthur  Krock.  of  the  New 
York  Times.  Mr.  Krock  is  one  of  the 
truly  great  writers  of  America.  His 
tribute  to  Senator  Monroney  should  be 
read  by  all  Members  of  Congress. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  orderec  to  be  pru  led  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In   the   Nation- -A.N   Oasis   in   a   Desert    or 

Nrw   Ideas 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington .  February  1 — Senator  Mon- 
KONET,  of  Oklalioma.  Is  not  among  the  Dcmo- 
rrats  wbo  are  8e«?klng  national  office  in  1960 
But  he  produced  one  of  those  new  Ideas 
which  some  of  these  candidates  accuse  the 
administration  of  lacking  while  not  notably 
producing  any  of   their  own 

Moreover,  Seniitor  MoNaoNET  has  had  the 
rare  and  pleasing  experience  of  seeing  his 
Idea  take  form  In  the  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion of  a  global  fund  to  provide  additional 
financing  to  develop  the  resources  of  nations 
not  affluent  enojgh  to  do  thU  themselves. 
And  the  broader  purpose  is  to  relieve  the 
International  tensions  which  are  created  by 
depressed  natlor  al  economies  In  the  free 
world,  and  are  exploited  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

About  3  years  iigo  Senator  Monroney  con- 
cluded there  was  a  constructive  answer  to  a 
question  he  and  many  others  were  asking. 
The  question  was:  What  can  the  affluent  non- 
Communist  nations  do  further  to  finance 
essential  develop.-nent  In  others  which  have 
exhausted  their  ability  to  repay  development 
loans  In  hard  currencies,  or  even  to  pay  the 
Interest,  without  making  outright  grants. 
and  these  mostly  from  the  US  Treasury? 
The  answer,  he  decided,  was  this:  a  second 
so-called  World  Bank  to  make  soft  loans  to 
underdeveloped  countries,  meaning  loans  at 
very  low  rates  of  interest,  with  very  long  re- 
demption period*,  repayable  In  the  local  ciir- 
rencies  of  the  borrower 

When  this  newspaper  reptwted  the  Mon- 
roney plan  In  a  Washington  dispatch,  Feb- 
ruary 22.  1958.  Ilugene  R  Black,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  World  Bank,  immediately  an- 
nounced that  his  Institution  would  give  it 
serious  study  The  fiscal  and  foreign  policy 
officials  of  the  administration  were  also 
Impressed  But  as  they  subjected  the  plan 
to  the  highly  critical  examination  their  re- 
sponsibilities Imposed,  their  first  favorable 
reaction  appearexl  to  the  Oklahoma  Senator 
to  have  slackened.  And  their  analyses  be- 
fore congressional  committees  seemed  to  him 
to  concentrate  on  the  difficulties  inherent  in 
his  plan  But  the  more  they  weighed  the 
basic  concept,  tbe  m.ore  It  appealed  to  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Anderson  and  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Dillon.  And  this  was 
encouraged  by  t.ie  impression  the  Idea  al- 
ready had  made  on  Black,  who  has  admin- 
istered the  World  Bank  resources  to  effect 
better  relations  between  the  have  and  the 
have  not  nations  that  certified  diplomats  had 
been  able  to  attain  Also,  by  some  personal 
magic  Black  has  managed  to  do  this  without 
relaxing  the  sound  banking  rules  and  poli- 
cies ot  his  instltu'.lon. 

By  autumn  the  details  of  the  Monroney 
idea  had  been  sufficiently  reca-st  to  be 
officially  adopted  by  the  United  States  Sec- 
retary Anderson  then  proposed  It  to  the  1958 
meeting  of  World  Bank  members  at  .New 
Delhi;  they  approved  It  •"in  principle"  at 
their  1959  meeting  in  Washington;  and  yes- 
terday Black  was  able  to  announce  that  the 
articles  of  agreement  for  an  International 
Development  Association  are  ready  for  sub- 
mission to  the  68  World  Bank  members  for 
the  ratification  which  must  be  given  or  de- 
nied in  1960. 

Among  the  fundamental  Improvements  in 
the  system  of  deve.opment  aid  to  nonaffluent 
nations  that  the  Monroney  bank  plan  will 
provide,  in  addition  to  the  actual  loaning 
terms  cited  above,  are  two  of  special  note. 
Though  the  United  States,  once  again,  will 
be  the  largest  contributor  to  the  IDA's  bil- 
lion-dollar capita  in  gnld  and  hard  con- 
vertible ctuTencles.  16  other  nations  will 
contribute  a  larger  total  to  mark  their  first 
organized   acceptance  of  Joint  responsibility 


for  raising  depressed  nativ)nal  economies. 
And  the  United  States  which  has  accumu- 
lated a  vast  blinding  of  foreign  currencies 
under  the  Marshall  plan,  etc  ,  tliat  is  ui^ex- 
pendable  except  in  the  country  of  origin, 
can  supply  the  IDA  with  this  for  develop- 
ment loans  anywhere,  provided  the  countr:.- 
of  origin  agrees 

Aimer  Stili.weix  M.  (he  Insists  the  M 
stands  for  Mike)  Monroney  Is  not.  as  previ- 
ously mentioned,  an  aspirant  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  President  or  Vice  Pres- 
ident, and  Is  not  likely  to  have  either  urged 
upon  him  He  was  a  political,  not  a  finan- 
cial, reporter  before  he  got  Into  politics. 
Nevertheless,  he  generated  a  world  fiscal  plan 
which  could  become  of  vital  Importance  in 
maintaining  the  free  capitalist  system 
This  Is  something  none  of  the  active  candi- 
dates CM-  their  brain  trusts  have  thus  far 
produced  on  a  comparable  scale. 


SHOWNO  OF  MOTION  PICTT'RFS 
TAKEN  BY  .=;ENATOR  FLLENDER 
IN  SOUTH  AND  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  M:  President.  I  wish 
to  remind  Senators  of  the  showing  of 
moving  pictures  which  I  took  in  South 
and  Central  America.  These  pictures 
will  be  shown  at  4  o'clock  thi'-  afternoon 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  New  Sen.Tte 
Office  Building.  I  a.ssure  Senators  that 
the  pictures  will  be  very  interesting.  I 
hope  most  Senators  will  find  their  way 
clear  to  be  present. 


FILUNG  OF  TEMPORARY  VACANCIES 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  'SJ  Res  39'  to 
amend  the  Constitution  to  authorize 
Governors  to  fill  temporary  vacancies  in 
the  Hou.'^e  of  Representatives 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  other  Senators,  I  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  Senate  Joint  Rej.olution  39.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  readin^^  of 
the  amendment  be  waived,  and  that  \he 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  J.wixs.  for  himself 
and  Mr  DorGL.\s.  Mr  .Allott.  Mr  B.^ft- 
LETT,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Case  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Cooper. 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hcmphrey,  Mr.  Keating, 
Mr.  Long  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  MiCarthy.  Mr 
Morse,  Mr.  Moss.  Mr  Murray,  Mr. 
MusKiE,  Mr  Necbergef,  Mr  P.astore, 
Mr  Proxmire,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Williams 
of  New  Jer.'^ey,  and  Mr  Young  of  Ohio, 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
and   Insert  In   lieu   thereof   the  following 

•  That  the  Congress  finds  that  the  re- 
quirement that  a  poll  tax  or  other  tax  be 
paid,  or  that  any  property  qualification  be 
met.  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting  or  register- 
ing to  vote  at  primaries  or  other  elections 
for  President,  Vice  President,  Elector  for 
President  or  Vice  President,  or  for  Senator 
or  Member  of  the  House  of  RepresenUitives 
Is  not  and  shall  not  be  deemed  a  qualifica- 
tion of  voters  or  electors  voting  or  regis- 
tering to  vote  at  primaries  or  other  elec- 
tions for  said  officers,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Constitution,  but  Is  and  shall  be 
be  deemed  an  Interference  with  the  man- 
ner of   holding    primaries   and   elections   for 


!<aid  national  officers,  an  abridgment  of  the 
rights  and  privUeges  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  a  tax  on  such  rights  arid 
privileges,  and  an  obstruction  of  the  opjera- 
tions  of  the  Federal  Government 

■Sec  2  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  State, 
municipality,  or  other  governmental  author- 
if.  or  any  subdivision  thereof,  or  for  any 
person,  whetiier  or  not  acting  on  behalf  of 
any  State,  municipality,  other  governmental 
authority  or  subdivision  thereof  to  levy, 
collect,  or  require  the  payment  of  any  poll 
tax  or  other  tax  or  to  Impose  a  property 
qualification  as  a  prerequisite  for  registering 
to  vote  or  voting  In  any  primary  or  other 
election  for  President,  Vice  Preaident. 
Elector  for  President  or  Vice  President,  or 
Senator  or  Member  of  the  House  i^f  Repre- 
sentatives, or  otherwise  to  interfere  wr.h 
or  prevent  any  person  from  registering  to 
vote  or  voting  In  any  such  election  by  reason 
of  such  person's  failure  or  refusal  to  pay  or 
assume  the  obligation  of  paying  any  poll 
tax  or  other  such  tax  or  meeting  any  prop- 
erty  qualification  " 

Amend  the  resolving  clause  so  as  to  read: 
'Resolved  b;j  the  SeTiOlr  and  Hou.te  o'  Rcp- 
resentatires  of  the  InUcd  Statef  of  America 
tn  Congress  assembled". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "Joint 
resolution  to  protect  the  right  to  vote  in 
national  election^  by  making  unlawful  the 
requirement  that  a  poll  tax  be  paid  as  a 
prerequisite  to  voting  in  such  elections,  and 
for  other  purposes  " 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President,  as  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Senators  are  in  the 
Chamber,  I  hope  I  shall  be  eranted  tlie 
yeas  and  nays;  and  then  I  shall  very 
much  curtail  my  remarks  in  the  debate. 
Saice  tills  matter  has  already  been  dis- 
ciL'^sed,  I  hope  to  take  but  a  very  short 
time  to  di.'icii.ss  it  now. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  New  York 
yield' 

Mr  JA\TTS      I  yield. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texa^  Several  reg- 
ular committees  are  now  meeting,  as  well 
as  several  important  joint  committees. 
One  of  the  witnesses  testifying  is  Gen- 
eral Power.  It  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
sume the  sessions  at  an  early  time.  I 
.shall  be  plad  to  ask  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  be  given  the  yeas  and 
nays,  if  we  may  reach  a  vote  in  a  short 
time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  proposed  would  do  by 
statute  exactly  what  would  be  accom- 
plished by  a  constitutional  amendment, 
if  a  constitutional  amendment  were  ap- 
proved. The  basis  of  my  argument  is 
the  following;  Fir.':t.  that  a  statute  would 
be  constitutional  and  would  effect  the 
desired  result.  I  shall  discuss  that  very 
briefly  I  believe  it  is  a  conclusive  case. 
But  certainly  there  is  argument  about  it. 

Second,  we  should  not  take  a  chance  on 
a  constitutional  amendment,  which  re- 
quires the  approval  of  three-fourths  of 
the  Stales  for  such  a  matter  as  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  poll  tax.  which  is  an 
anachronism  and  should  be  excised  from 
our  law.  certainly  as  it  applies  to  Federal 
officials,  which  is  what  we  are  talking 
about  here 

Third,  for  those  of  us  who  are  deeply 
interested  m  civil  rights,  we  are  setting 
a  precedent  if  we  let  a  constitutional 
amendment  be  adopted,  by  which  we  say, 
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"If  you  are  trying  to  legislate  with  re- 
spect to  voting  on  anything  which  is  not 
specifically  within  the  words  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  time,  place,  and  manner, 
with  relation  to  which  Congress  can  In- 
tervene, or  the  qualifications  of  electors, 
regarding  which  Congress  cannot  inter- 
vene, then  you  and  the  other  side,  which 
is  opposed  to  civil  rights,  sustain  the  ar- 
gument that  you  make  a  precedent  by  an 
anti-poU-tax  amendment  which  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  States." 

I  shall  take  up  those  points  in  order. 
First,  on  the  question  of  constitutionality, 
very  interestingly,  such  a  statute,  thus 
making  a  finding  for  the  constitutional 
course,  was  passed  by  the  other  body  in 
the  77th,  78th,  79th,  80th,  81st  Con- 
gresses. Indeed,  it  has  been  reported  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
on  two  occasions,  but  in  both  cases  action 
by  the  Senate  was  frustrated  because  a 
cloture  rule  failed.  So  the  euphemisti- 
cally called  extended  debate  killed  both 
opportiinities  for  the  Senate  to  vote  on 
this  proposed  statute. 

So  not  only  the  other  body,  on  five 
successive  occasions,  but  also  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  on  two  oc- 
casions by  a  majority  vote^ — there  was 
a  minority  dissent — reported  this  par- 
ticular measure. 

As  to  constitutionality,  the  constitu- 
tional argument  for  this  proposed  legis- 
lation is  based  essentially  on  the  fol- 
lowing points:  First  and  foremost,  the 
poll  tax  is  not  a  qualification  for  voting. 
Qualifications  are  left  to  the  States  by 
the  Constitution.  The  poll  tax  is  not  a 
qualification  for  voting:  it  is  a  condition 
precedent  to  voting.  The  voter  first  has 
to  satisfy  this  condition  by  paying  a  tax; 
then  he  is  allowed  to  vote  accordmg  to 
his  qualifications.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  tlie  tax 
Is  universally  applied.  Therefore,  when 
Congress  finds  that  a  tax  which  is  uni- 
versally appUed  operates  to  frustrate  or 
burden  or  obstruct  the  right  to  vote  for 
Federal  officials.  Congress  has  the  right 
to  declare  that  fact  and  to  declare  that 
such  exaction  shall  be  illegal. 

That  also  is  the  answer  to  the  Breed- 
love  case,  which  in  1937  held  the  poll  tax 
constitutional.  Some  authorities  point 
out  that  that  case  had  mixed  in  it  the 
question  of  voting  for  State  officials  with 
voting  for  Federal  officials,  and  that  the 
person  who  sued  in  that  in.stance — the 
plaintiff — did  not  make  that  clear  rep- 
resentation. But  the  challenge  of  the 
constitutionahty  was  on  the  groimd  that 
It  was  an  obstruction  of  the  exercise  of  a 
Federal  right  when  voting  for  Federal 
officials. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  the  material 
point.  I  believe  the  material  point  is 
that  Congress  had  not  at  that  time  made 
a  finding  that  this  tax  represented  a 
burden  upon  the  right  to  vote  for  Fed- 
eral oCBclals,  that  that  is  a  Federal  risrht 
protected  by  the  Constitution,  and  that 
Congress  has  the  right  to  declare,  there- 
fore, under  the  necessary  and  proper 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  that  It  is  a 
burden  on  voting,  thereby  can  forbid  the 
States  from  le\Ting  it. 

On  the  question  of  fact  as  to  whPth°r 
the  poll  tax  is  a  burden  on  voting,  we 
hftve  very  interestinsr  testimony,  the 
testimony  of  the  proponent  of  the  con- 


stitutional Amendment  himself.  When 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  IMr.  HoujursJ,  who  is  a  very 
eloquent,  gifted,  and  able  man,  as  we 
aU  know,  testified  before  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  on  this  amendment  on 
August  17,  1959,  he  spoke  as  follows: 

May  I  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  outjslde  of  my 
preparixl  statement,  that  In  1937.  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Senate  of  Florida.  I  was  one 
of  tiio»»e  who  participated  In  outlawliii?  the 
poll  tax  requirement  In  Florida  which  waa 
permitted  to  be  levied  aa  a  requirement  for 
Totlng  by  our  constitution.  We  outlawed  It 
as  a  re<iulrement  for  all  kinds  of  voting,  that 
la.  going  much  further  than  this  proposed 
amendment,  which  of  course  confines  itself 
to  the  federal  field 

We  have  had  nothing  but  good  results  from 
that  action.  It  has  freed  certain  countlps 
from  control  by  political  machines,  which 
was  exercised  throucrh  the  payment  of  a  p«.:)ll 
tax,  by  the  so-called  "courthouse  ring"  in 
most  cases,  or  others  who  had  some  selfish 
Intereft.  It  has  resulted  In  a  greater  par- 
ticipation in  voting  by  people  of  both  races. 
It  has  had  salutary  effects. 

I  am  strongly  sold  ujjon  the  projjoe'.tlon 
that  to  Impede  the  casting  of  ballots,  as  Ls 
done  tiy  the  imposition  of  poll  tax  require- 
ments or  these  other  requirements  which 
would  be  outlawed  under  this  proposed 
amendment.  Is  a  hurtful  process  whlcii  pre- 
vents .'ull  realization  of  the  democratic  poe- 
slbilltiec  which  are  best  realised  when  a 
large  ;5roportlon  of  the  people  come  to  the 
polls  fnd  vote.  I  strongly  believe  that  It  La 
sound  demorrtvcy  to  have  as  full  participa- 
tion as  possible  in  our  elections. 

Mr  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
we  needed  a  factual  basis  for  a  finding  by 
the  Congress  that  the  poll  tax  Ls  a  bur- 
den on  a  Federal  right,  is  an  obstruction 
to  vo-ing.  and  is  conducive  to  bad  prac- 
tices and  to  discrimination  against  the 
exercise  of  the  ballot,  we  have  it  right 
there  in  the  findings  by  one  who  has  that 
exper  ence  in  his  o^^ti  State.  I  respect 
the  vews  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland!,  as  a  lawyer,  on  the  con- 
stitutional questions  involved.  I  have 
my  ovn  views,  and  I  entertain  them  very 
stronj  ly.  But  I  believe  there  can  be  no 
dispute  of  the  view  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  of  the  facts,  as  he  has  stated 
them,  or  that  the  Congress  should  de- 
clare this  tax  lo  be  a  burden  on  the 
enjoyment  of  a  Ff^deral  right. 

The  famous  authority  in  this  case  is, 
of  course,  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  McCullough  against 
Maryland. 

There  is  also  the  arsument  that  the 
poll  tux  works  to  the  particular  disad- 
vanta.e  of  Negroes,  and  t.herefore  vio- 
lates the  equal  protection  clause  and  the 
15th  amendment.  There  is  also  the 
argument  that  the  poll  tax  does  not 
guarantee  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, within  the  language  of  the  Con- 
stitution. But,  as  a  lawyer.  I  believe, 
that  o:ie  has  to  takt^  a  stand  on  the  basis 
of  the  strongest  argument,  and  siiould 
not  confuse  either  a  court  or  the  Senate 
by  referring  to  the  many  aspect-s  of  so 
very  complicated  a  legal  question ;  and  I 
believe  the  simple  issue  is  a.s  follows: 

Firs",  this  is  a  Federal  right,  as  con- 
clusively decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  case  of  the  United  States  against 
Classic,  to  which  I  shall  refer  further  in 
a  moment. 

Second,  the  poll  tax  represents  a  bur- 
den upon  that  right.     It  may  not  have 


been  such  in  the  colonial  days,  but  it  has 
worked  out  In  that  way .  and  I  have  read 
the  statement  by  a  distinguished  Senator 
who  has  had  that  experience. 

So,  Mr.  President,  when  the  Congress 
find.s  that  the  poll  tax  is  a  burden  and 
an  obstruction  on  a  Federal  right,  the 
Congress,  in  order  to  maintain  the  right 
to  vote  for  Ft-deral  officials,  has  a  right 
to  excise  this  particular  tax  from  the 
body  politic,  whether  it  is  levied  by  a 
State  or  by  any  other  agency  of  govern- 
ment. bf<"ause  it  affects  a  fundamental 
governmental  function. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Classic  case  is  very  clear  in  this  con- 
nection, Mr  President;  and  I  quote  now 
from  the  majority  opinion  in  that  case. 
which  is  reported  in  313  U.S.  299: 

While,  In  a  loose  sense,  the  right  to  vote 
for  Representatives  In  Congress  Is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  a  right  derived  from  the  States 
•  •  •  this  statement  la  true  only  In  the 
sense  that  the  States  are  authorized  by  the 
Constitution  to  legislate  on  the  subject,  as 
provided  by  section  2.  article  I.  to  the  extent 
that  Congress  has  not  restricted  State  action 
by  the  exercise  of  Its  powers  to  regulate 
electlon.s  under  section  4.  and  Its  more  gen- 
eral power  under  article  I.  section  8.  clause  18 
of  the  CoK.stitution  "to  make  all  laws  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying 
Into  execution  the  foregoing  powers." 

As  ever>one  knows,  the  Court  made 
Federal  statutes  applicable  to  primary 
electlon.s 

It  seems  to  me  that  here  Is  probably 
the  Ulest  authoritative  discussion  of  this 
subject,  and  that  therefore  the  Congress 
has  the  right  to  elim.inate  from  the 
law — whether  State  law  or  Federal  law — 
a  burden  or  obstruction  upon  that  right. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  believe  it  very  impor- 
tant for  us  to  analyze  what  will  happen 
to  this  propcial  when  it  is  In  the  form 
of  a  propovsed  corustitutional  amendment. 
It  will  go  to  the  States,  and  It  will  be 
necessary  to  have  it  approved  by  38  of 
the  States.  Let  us  remember  there  are 
five  poll-tax  States.  In  addition,  in  Uie 
so-called  Deep  South  there  are  at  least 
five  other  Stiites  I/>t  us  also  remember 
that  a  numtx'r  of  States  have  some  kind 
of  property  rjualiflcatlon.  They  are 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont.  That 
makes  a  total  of  15  SUtes  which  are 
real  possibihtles  for  rejecting  this  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment. 

On  the  time  que.stion.  ina.smuch  as  it 
is  argued  that  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment course  is  the  surest  one.  let  us 
remember  that  the  last  constitutional 
amendment — that  relating  to  two  terms 
for  the  F*resident — took  4  years  to  be 
approved  by  the  States. 

When  we  consider  the  States  of  the 
South  alone,  we  find  that  their  popula- 
tions total  38  million,  as  compared  to  the 
population  of  the  entire  United  States  of 
approximately  175  million  or  176 
million. 

TTie  method  I  propose  will  require  only 
a  majority  vote  in  order  to  do  what  I 
believe  the  law  fully  allows  us  to  do. 
On  the  other  hand.  I  point  out  that  if 
this  matter  ls  h.indled  by  means  of  a 
proposed  constitutional  amoidment.  a 
relatively  small  minority  will  be  able  to 
determine  what  sliall  te  done. 
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Furthermore,     30    Manbers    of    the 

Senate,  and  alsc  Vice  President  Nrxow. 
formerly  were  Members  of  the  House  erf 
Representatives.  So  when  the  anti-poll- 
tax  bill  was  passiid  by  the  House,  we  had 
a  chance  to  pass  on  this  nxatter;  and  we 
had  that  cha.nc<?  time  and  time  again. 
Let  us  examine  the  record  in  that  con- 
nection. 1  shall  not  mention  names,  be- 
cause, as  everyone  here  knows.  I  have 
greatest  solicitude  for  my  personal  rela- 
tions with  all  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  I  am  di.scussing  only  the  prin- 
ciple involved.  We  find  Umt  30  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent were  Members  of  the  House  of 
Roprc-svintatives  during  the  period  when 
these  bills  were  voted  on  there.  Three 
of  them  always  voted  against  the  statu- 
tory approach,  and  two  of  th.em  are  from 
poll-Uix  States.  Pour  of  them  spbt  their 
votes:  but  sill  four  voted  in  favor  of  con- 
stitutionality, when  that  question  was 
raised  on  a  point  of  order  in  the  80th 
Congress  T«'enty-four  always  voted 
for  the  statutory  approach. 

As  a  matter  of  sustaining  our  own 
reputations  for  understanding  what  we 
were  doing  on  a.l  those  occasions,  and  in 
order  to  do  what  I  believe  there  is  no 
question  that  we  should  do.  and  to  ehmi- 
naie  a  real  arjichromsm  from  our  law, 
and  especially  i.i  view  of  the  recent  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  Uie  clear  evidence 
t.'.at  the  F>oll  taj:  is  a  burden  upon  voting 
and  IS  an  obctruction  to  voting  for  Fed- 
eral officials.  I  believe  it  is  high  time 
that  we  demonstrate  the  degree  of  re- 
sponsibihty  and  decisiveness  that  is  ex- 
pected of  us  by  the  people  who  sent  us 
licre.  by  votirxi  this  as  a  statute— as 
should  be  done-— and  thus  here  and  now 
end  this  anachronism  in  our  law  and  this 
impediment  to  the  enjoyment  by  all 
Americans  of  fundamental  constitutional 
rights. 

Mr.  CARROl-i..  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield' 

Mr  JAVrrS.     I  yield, 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Can  the  Senator 
from  New  York  tell  me  whether  either 
a  Democratic  Attorney  General  or  a  Re- 
publican Attorney  General  ever  gave  an 
opinion  in  regai-d  to  the  statutory  phase 
of  this  question  ? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  should  like  to  be  able 
to  provide  that  information  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  However.  I  cannot 
do  so.  because  l  did  not  read  In  metic- 
ulous detail,  w.th  that  point  in  mind, 
all  the  records  in  regard  to  the  various 
hearings  before  the  House  committee 
and  the  Senate  committee.  I  have  just 
now  asked  my  essistant  who  did  the  re- 
search; and  he  tells  me  that  he  cannot 
give  the  answer,  either. 

However.  I  have  little  doubt  that  the 
Oovemment  departments  were  asked  for 
opinions  on  this  subject.  I  have  re- 
ferred to  the  F-assage  of  this  measure 
by  the  other  bcnly  on  five  occasions  and 
the  reports  on  t*o  occasions  to  the  Sen- 
ate 

Mr  CARROIJL.  Assuming  that  the 
amendments  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  were  agreed  to.  how 
long  would  it  take  to  contest  it  in  th« 
courts? 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  Our  experience  with 
such  a  process  is  that  the  answer  can  be 
found  lay  means  of  this  process  much 
more  quickly  than  by  means  of  any  other 
type  of  statute,  because  this  would  re- 
quire only  one  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  stat- 
ute would  be  promptly  contested  and  the 
case  heard.  I  would  say  1  year,  at  the 
outside,  although  tliat  is  only  an  esti- 
mate, based  on  appeals  and  Supreme 
Court  proceedings  in  connection  with 
cases  of  this  character. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  If  I  correctly  under- 
.•^tand  the  po.^ition  of  the  able  Senator 
from  New  York,  action  by  the  States  on 
a  prop>oscd  constitutional  amendment 
might  take  3  or  4  or  5  years. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Agam.  if  the  Senator 
will  allow  me.  I  can  only  suggest  what 
experience  shows.  The  last  constitu- 
tional amendment  took  4  years  for  ap- 
proval. Other  amendments  took  as  little 
liS  11  months.  During  the  Civil  War 
they  took  a  matter  of  days,  but  everyone 
recogmzes  there  were  then  special  cir- 
cumstances. That  IS  why  I  had  made 
the  analysis  of  the  number  of  States  in 
the  so-called  Deep  South  and  the  num- 
ber of  other  States  that  could,  in  the 
aggregate,  as  compared  with  the  total 
number  of  States  which  would  have  to 
approve  the  proposed  amendment,  frus- 
trate a  constitutional  amendment. 

Mr  CARROLL.  Does  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  see  any  inconsistent 
position  on  the  part  of  Senators  who 
had  previously  voted  for  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  procedure  in  voting 
for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York? 

Mr  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  would  like  to  point  out  that,  in  all 
honesty,  in  duty  to  my  conscience  and 
my  constituents.  I  must  do  what  is  right 
as  I  see  it.  At  the  very  least.  I  want  to 
see  adopted  a  constitutional  amendment. 
I  believe  we  should  accomplish  our  pur- 
pose by  statute.  I  would  prefer  it  done 
by  statute,  but  I  want  it  done  one  way  or 
the  other,  and  want  to  go  on  record  by 
my  voice  or  my  vote.  I  made  it  clear  by 
my  vote  how  I  would  prefer  to  proceed. 
Mr.  CARROLL.  I  may  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  that  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  feels  the  same  way. 
There  is  an  unconscionable  voting  bur- 
den which  can  be  removed  in  one  of  two 
ways  That  is  why  I  voted  for  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
which  I  tliink  is  an  intelligent  one  but 
one  of  last  resort;  however,  to  expedite 
action.  I  intend  to  vote  for  the  statute 
approach  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  and  I  see  nothing  inconsist- 
ent in  that  position. 

Mr  JAVITS  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  first  I 
desire  to  thank  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York  both  for  the 
brevity  of  his  presentation  and  for  hav- 
ing voted  for  the  amendment  taking  the 
constitutional  amendment  approach, 
which,  of  course,  he  could  not  have  felt 
was  completely  wrong.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  right  when  he 
confirms  the  constitutional  approach, 
because  I  do  not  know  of  any  lawyer 
who  questions  the  propriety  or  legality 
of  that  approach,  whereas  there  are 
many  lawyers  who  question  the  propri- 


ety or  legality  of  approach  by  statute,  as 
now  offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  procwse  to 
argue  this  question  in  detail.  I  intend 
to  move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  distuiguished  col- 
league wheji  I  have  completed  my  brief 
remarks.  I  desire  to  call  his  attention 
f.nd  the  attention  of  other  Senators  to 
the  fr.ct  that  not  only  in  the  Southland 
have  lawyers  quest:oned  the  wisdom, 
propriety,  and  sufficiency  of  the  statutory 
approach.  I  have  already  in  this  de- 
bate referred  to  the  fact  that  perhaps 
the  ablest  lawyer  in  the  Senate,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
OMahoney  1 .  has  rer>eatedly  taken  the 
po.'iition  that  only  by  constitutional 
amendment  may  this  question  be  ade- 
quately approached.  The  distinguished 
former  Senator  from  Idaho.  Mr.  Borah. 
argued  at  freat  length  to  the  same  ef- 
fect. I  could  continue  to  mention  dis- 
tinguished men  who  served  in  this  body 
and  in  the  other  body  who  have  taken 
that  position. 

I  remind  my  distinguished  friend  that 
at  the  hearings — and  we  have  had  four 
hearings  on  this  matter — there  have 
been  only  two  witnesses  who  have  in- 
sisted on  the  statutory  approcu^h,  the 
witnesses  representing  the  NAACP  and 
the  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion. No  other  witness  appearlnir 
throughout  the  four  hearings  in  four 
separate  years,  argued  for  the  statutory 
approach  except  these  two  witnesses. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  question  has 
been  amply  debated.     I  move  now 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
before  the  Senator  makes  the  motion, 
will  he  yield  for  a  question*' 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  has  asserted  that  jwil  taxes 
come  under  the  category  of  "manner  of 
election."  Of  course,  he  has  given  no 
support  for  that  assertion  by  any  legal 
decision  or  statute  or  other  authority. 
It  is  merely  a  nice  contention.  In  his 
approach  he  would  repeal  the  prop>erty 
tests  of  seven  States.  Nobody,  in  the  20 
years  we  have  been  discussing  this  ques- 
tion, has  ever  questioned  the  property 
tests  of  the  Original  Thirteen  States, 
which  provided  that  a  person  had  to  own 
prop)erty  before  he  could  vote.  By  his 
proposal  the  Senator  from  New  York 
would  rep>eal  property  qualifications,  and 
that  would  make  his  proposal  uriconsti- 
tutional  from  any  standpoint  one  could 
describe. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the  very 
helpful  remarks  of  my  friend  from  Vir- 
ginia. In  conclusion,  in  passing.  I  may 
refer  to  the  fact  that  every  Senator  who 
argued  extensively  against  the  adoption 
of  my  amendment,  which  was  agreed  to 
a  few  minutes  ago.  took  the  position  that 
it  was  only  by  constitutional  amendment 
that  this  matter  could  be  adequately 
handled. 

Mr.  President.  I  move 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  ERVIN  I  will  ask  the  Senator 
from  Florida  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  during 
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its  last  term  the  Supi-eme  Court  in  a 
case  which  arose  in  my  State  of  North 
Carolina,  cited  the  Breedlove  case  as 
authority  for  the  proposition  that  the 
State  had  the  right  to  prescribe  quali- 
fications for  voters,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  constitutional  amend- 
ments prohibiting  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  sex  or  race. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  was  the  ruling 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Would  the  Senator  a.s  a 
lawyer,  not  consider  that  case,  whirh 
was  decided  as  recently  as  the  last  u  rm 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  in  which  thf' 
Court  placed  its  stamp  of  approval  on  the 
caae  of  Breedlove  versus  Suttle.'^,  which 
WAS  decided  in  1937.  as  a  correct  ruling 
on  the  constitutionality  of  poll  taxes'' 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.   That  is  my  understanding 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  t-o  the  S^^na- 
tor  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Many  yea  is  ago  m 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  .saw  ihr 
matter  as  the  Senator  from  New  York 
did.  Up<Mi  arguments  presented  at  that 
time,  there  seemed  to  be  considerable 
question  as  to  whether  a  poll  ta.x  could 
be  considered  as  a  qualification  Since 
I  have  been  chairman  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Amendments  Subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate  I 
have  had  occasion  to  review  the  cases  in 
more  detail,  and  there  have  been  some 
later  csises.  The  Classic  case  has  been 
cited.  That  case  set  forth  that  therp 
was  a  Federal  interest  in  the  matter  of 
election  of  Federal  ofBcials.  and  other 
details,  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  referred  to  them.  That  case  wa.s 
decided  in  1941. 

The  most  direct  case  on  this  subject 
of  which  I  know — there  are  quite  a  nimi- 
ber  of  them — was  one  that  came  from 
my  own  State  of  Tennessee,  which  I 
hare  reviewed  recently.  In  that  case  in 
a  special  election  to  fill  a  vacancy  m  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  voter  who 
was  otherwise  qualified,  but  who  failed 
to  pay  the  poll  tax  was  refused  the 
right  to  vote.  The  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, by  imanimous  decision,  held  that 
this  was  a  matter  of  qualification.  The 
same  coiurt  decided  the  Classic  case  I 
think,  probably  after  the  Classic  case 
wsus  decided — anyway,  within  the  same 
year — the  Supreme  Court  refused  cer- 
tiorari from  the  Sixth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals.  So  I  think  that  case  is  im- 
portant. 

In  any  event,  if  this  problem  is  gom^ 
to  be  taken  care  of.  the  proper  way  t(j 
do  it.  in  my  opmion.  i.s  by  constitutional 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  will  !:iie 
Senator  yield  to  me  before  he  make.s  the 
motion? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  but  I  had 
promised  the  Senator  from  Idaho  that 
I  would  yield  to  him,  and  I  now  do  so. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
My  question  is.  If  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  were  adopted, 
would  the  effect  be  to  eliminate  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  both  as  to  the 
form  in  which  it   was   lepoited   by   the 


comm.ttee    and    as    it    has    now     been 
amended  by  the  Senate' 

Mr  HOLLAND  It  would.  That  would 
mean  it  would  eliminate  not  only  the 
possibility  of  correcting  for  all  time  the 
poll  tax  question,  but  it  would  elim'nate 
all  possibility,  under  the  resolution  of 
the  S<»nator  from  Tennes.see.  of  curing 
the  defect  in  our  law  becau.se  of  which 
the  Hju.-.e  of  Representatives  miKht  be 
or  could  be  left  without  a  quorum  in  the 
event  of  a  great  di.saster  which  would 
wipe  out  more  than  half  of  its  Member.s. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  bringing  up 
that  qje.stion 

Mr  CHURCH  I  thank  the  Senator 
aLo.  I  .should  likf  to  .say.  for  the  pur- 
pose o:  the  Record,  that,  as  the  Senator 
know.s  m  the  pa.st  I  have  joined  as  a  co- 
spon.so:-  of  the  poll  tax  amendment,  and 
I  have  joined  as  a  cosfxjn.sor  of  this  pro- 
posal My  rea.son  for  now  votin'.;  against 
this  pioposal  is  that  I  think,  since  the 
Senate  has  taken  action  on  the  amend- 
ment, cind  .5ince  the  amendment  includes 
matters  othei  than  the  ixjll  tax,  it  would 
ije  improper  now  to  sub.stitute  in  the 
place  of  the  constitutional  amendment 
a  statitory  proposal  which  is  not  .so 
broad  :n  .scope  as  is  the  amended  pro- 
posed conuitutional  amendment  as  it 
-tand.s  before  the  Senate 

Mr  HOLLu«lN'D  I  think  the  Senator 
is  entirely  correct  in  his  position,  and  I 
thank  mm  and  con-;iatulate  him. 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President,  for  the 
purpose  of  e.vplair.ing  my  vote  I  should 
like  to  .say  to  my  friend  from  Florida 
that.  »  hile  I  was  not  a  co.spon.sor  of  the 
Holland  amendment.  I  did  vote  for  it 
I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  Javit.~,  amend- 
ments in  the  nature  of  a  ub.stitute  I 
would  be  happy  to  support  the  Javits 
proposal  were  it  to  be  brought  to  the 
Senate  independently  for  a  vote,  but  I 
cannot  bruiK  my.self  to  vote  for  it  under 
the  pre.scnt  parliamentary  situation, 
since  the  result  would  be  to  prevent  the 
passage  uui  only  ol  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Tenne.ssee.  the  original 
joint  re.solution.  but  also  of  the  am-'nd- 
ment  of  the  .Senator  from  Florida 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  thank  my  friend 
from  F'ennsylvania 

Mr.  JAVITS.  M:  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield "' 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  I  should 
like  to  make  one  basic  point.  My  argu- 
ment on  constitutionality  is  based  uixjn 
the  fact  that  the  Congress  has  not  de- 
clared these  taxes  to  be  a  burden  upon 
the  Federal  viaht  to  vote,  unless  it  .so 
declares  now.  Therefore,  all  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  sustainiiig 
the  constitutionality  of  the  poll  taxes 
are  not  inconsistent  with  that  point. 

Second.  Mr  President,  this  is  the  fir.st 
time  the  United  States  Senate  has  voted 
on  a  statute  to  eliminate  the  poll  tax.  I 
hope  all  Members  will  remember  that. 
This  IS  the  first  time  the  Senate  has 
voted  up<'jn  this  issue. 

Upon  that  s round  Mr.  President,  .since 
this  has  had  a  lone  and  arduous  history. 
and  since  many  etioits  ha\e  ix-en  made 


to  bring  this  matter  to  a  vote,  it  is  now 
readv  for  a  vote  within  the  next  few 
mjnutes,  and  I  hope  veiT  much  all  of 
thas*'  who  throuuh  the  years  have  con- 
temp^at-t-d  Vr.f  tim»-  Alien  tliey  could  vote 
f-)r  an  .m';  jx-ll-tax  bill  will  vote  against 
the  moi.on  [<>  'to.*'  the  amendment 

Mr.  JOHNSON  >.t  It  xas  Mr  Presi- 
dent ,  wnll  the  Senator  yield  ' 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  I  came  to  Congress  more 
than  21  years  ago  the  Congress  was  de- 
bating repealint,  the  poll  tax  by  the 
.statutory  route,  such  as  us  suggest-ed  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mi 
Javits  I.  Thai  issue  has  been  preserved 
for  discussion  throughout  all  those 
years. 

I  have  done  everything  I  could  in  an 
attempt  to  have  the  poll  tax  repealed 
in  my  State 

I  supported  the  Holland  amendment 
today  I  think  if  the  Senate  will  act 
favorably  upon  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  I  Mr  Holland!  to 
table  the  Javits  amendmenus  that  we 
can  pa.ss  the  Holland  amendment 
through  this  body  and  that  very  .shortly 
we  will  see  the  e>o11  taxes  repealed  in  the 
five  States  where  such  taxes  are  now 
levied. 

I  think  this  way  we  will  get  results  in- 
stead of  an  issue.  I  hope  the  motion  to 
table  will  prevail. 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  move  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  amendments  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr  Javits  I,  and  on  this  question 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dtnt,  may  we  have  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  M:  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  prints 
in  the  Record  a  statement  I  have  pre- 
pared. 

There  being  no  objection  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  b«-  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Stattment  by  SrNATOR  Byrd  or  VtRctNiA 
The  Javits  substitute  for  Senate  Joint  Res- 
oiuuon  126  is  a  double  auault  on  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Ab  a  Member 
of  the  U.8.  Senate.  I  have  taken  an  oath  to 
uphold  the  Constitution:    not  destroy   it. 

The  Constitution  speclflcally  vesu  In  the 
States  the  power  to  establish  voting  qualifi- 
cations This  proposal  would  have  Congress 
say  what  shall  not  be  qualtflcatlona  for  vot- 
ing. 

To  give  Congress  this  authority,  the  pro- 
posal In  effect  amends  the  Constitution  by 
statute  The  Constitution  clearly  provides 
procedures  for  its  own  amendment  Amend- 
ment by  statute  Is  not  among  them 

This  proposal  is  not  new.  It  has  been 
here  many  times  before  in  similar  form. 
There  Is  neither  moral  nor  fundamental  basis 
for  Its  favorable  consideration,  and  there 
never  will  be. 

If  the  proposal  were  passed  Congress  would 
find  the  requirement  that  a  poll  tax  or 
other  tax  to  be  paid,  or  that  any  property 
qualification  to  be  met  as  a  prerequisite  for 
voting  or  registering  at  primaries  or  other 
elections  for  Federal  ofBce  Is  not  and  shall 
not  be  deemed  a  qualification  of  voters  or 
electors  •  •  •  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution. 
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with  respect  to  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President,  the  Constitution  In 
article  II.  section  :.  says;  "Each  State  shall 
i^polnt  in  such  maniier  w  the  legislature 
thereof  Tn!\y  d'.re<-i,  a  ijuml>er  of  electors." 
with  the  further  pr:'.  islon  that  these  electors 
shall  elect  the  J'rt^sident  and  the  Vice 
President. 

With  respect  to  election  of  Members  of 
the  US  Hou.se  of  Representatives,  the  Con- 
stitution. In  artlcl'*  I.  section  2,  says  '"The 
House  of  Represpf. tatlvea  shall  be  cumnoRed 
of  Menibem  chosfn  every  second  year  by 
the  i'e. 'ple  of  the  several  States,  and  tne 
elecWB  in  eech  State  shal  have  Uie  quall- 
ftcations  requisite  for  elecuirs  in  the  mo£t 
numeroub    branch    of   the    Sta:*    leplslature  " 

Members  of  the  U  S.  Senate  orlfUnally  were 
•tected  by  the  lejrUlatures  of  their  retpectlve 
States.  I'he  17th  amendment  to  the  C<^)n8tl- 
tutlon  provide*  for  t:jelr  election  directly  by 
the  people  of  the  Slates 

And  the  17th  ai  lendment  says  qualifica- 
tions of  voters  In  senatorial  elections  shall 
be  fixed  by  tlie  Stf  "es  Iri  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  provid'C  f  >r  H'i\ise  pleC:onii 

The  framers  of  Uie  Coriatltutlon  were  wise 
and  farslRhted  men  They  provldrd  for  its 
amendment,  but  tliey  protected  It  from  as- 
sault bv  impatlen-  public  oCBclals.  tempo- 
rary majorities,  anc  varying  mcxvis  of  public 
opinion 

These  are  not  my  word?  They  are  the 
words  of  hi.«t  'ruiiis  who  have  documented 
the  delll>«TatKjn«  u:  the  Constlt-utiojia]  Con- 
vention. Arlic.p  5  of  the  Coiif.Uiiition  pfo- 
▼Ides  for  Its  amenc  nnerit  as  follows 

"The  Cor.greE,s,  whenever  two-tiilrds  of 
bo>th  llou&es  thai!  deem  It  necessary,  shall 
propoae  an:rndniei  ts  to  this  Constitution, 
or.  on  the  application  of  the  leglalatures  of 
two-thlrd.<i  t>f  the  several  States,  shall  call  a 
convention  for  propi.>slng  am»;ndn:»eiit8, 
which.  In  el'hcr  r.vse.  sluili  be  valid  to  all 
intents  and  purpoicj,  a.?  p&rx  of  this  C<?n- 
stltutlon.  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures 
of  three-fourths  oi  the  several  Stales,  or  by 
conventions  in  thr?e  fourths  thereof,  as  the 
one  or  the  tther  m  xle  of  ratification  may  be 
proposed  by  the  L'\  itress  " 

There  Is  no  oc  ftltutlor.al  authority  for 
emenrtment  by  st.  tu'e  The  Trainers  ccin- 
sldered  this  pr'x-ed  ire  Thry  rejected  It  de- 
liberately 1  hey  1  irfFTw  change  In  the  Na- 
tion's  basic   1  iw    w  th    the   political    winds. 

Charlf^  Warren,  author  of  "Th**  HL^tory  of 
the  SiTiirr-me  C  ■i:r'  of  the  Ui.lted  States,"'  Is 
an  erriMicnt  a\:thr-ity  on  br^th  the  unccn- 
sUtution&l  prongs  of  this  proposal  I  quote 
from  him : 

"In   arrlrtng   at    this   method    (art     I,   seic 
2-1)  of  dlrpofclr-.g  o:  the  qae  tion  of  the  r.ght 
to    vote,    there    was    a    three.'i^ld    cuntt-.'st    in 
tlie  Federal  Co.iVent.on  of  1787. 

"It  was  between  those  who  wished  a  ur»i- 
form  quallfixittK  II  f^r  electors  prcbcnbed  in 
the  Constitution,  thote  who  wished  the 
power  to  preecrlbf  vested  In  Con^irci.',  and 
those  who  wished  the  quallflcatlons  to  be 
those  prescribed  bv  the  States  for  their  own 
people. 

"The  I'u.t  group  r)ri.'V.Hlled,  and  after  2  days 
of  active  dfbatc,  they  left  the  C,>r.st'tution 
in  this  rerpect  as  It  now  stands  In  this  much- 
read  section  2-1  of  article  I." 

Voting  qualifications  In  the  Cur..<;tl'.ut:on 
are  not  there  by  accident  Th?y  are  there 
as  the  product  of  s*rloti3  d"llberatl' n  by  wl=e 
and  patriotic  men  who  were  motivated  by  the 
best  Interest  of  thii  Nation  rather  than  pass- 
ing politics. 

These  provisions  have  been  ratified  by 
every  State  in  the  Union,  and  they  have 
never  been  rurcefsfully  attacked  either  in 
the  nouns  or  In  CT.gress  There  Is  n'.thlr.g 
presented  here  to  Justify  chanpe  now. 

I  quote  again  froin  Dr  Warren,  who  says. 
"No  legislature  can  define  the  meanitig  of  a 
word  in  the  Constltuclon." 

And  he  says,  "There  Is  an  absolute  absence 
of  any  right  granted  to  Congress  to  dec. tie 


*  define  what  a  State  by  its  constlttrtlon  or 
legislature  could  demand  of  one  of  Its  in- 
habitants In  order  to  qualify  lilm  to  vote  for 

a  S'.ttte  ie^'i.'^jature." 

II  the  Senate  wants  more  ot  Dr.  Warren's 
d'xumcnted  views,  tliey  may  be  found  In 
•he  ■  LJbrary  of  Congreee  Memorandum  en 
Poll  Tax   (HR    4920,,  1946." 

It  F unices  to  say  that  Congress  can  no  more 
df'flne  the  meanii.g  of  words  In  the  Consti- 
tution than  it  can  insert  new  words  In  it. 
Vet  the  pendliiB  pri  poral  undertakes  to  have 
Conpref.a  say  what  Is  "w.thln  the  meaning  of 
the  Coiist  tution  " 

1  he  late  ,\brani  P  Staples,  an  eminent  Vlr- 
plnia  lur.rt.  is  authority  lor  the  stattment 
tJi.it  there  le  'an  unbroken  line  of  decisions 
<  if  the  U  .S  Supreme  C^ourt  W'hich  recognize 
the  exclu,<:lve  power  of  the  States  to  pre- 
fer.be  rufTruge  quallQcatlons  of  thetr 
electors   ' 

Justice  Staples  found  also  that  "there 
have  been  nunier(3us  State  court  decisions 
su.>itainlng  the  validity  of  the  poll-tas  quali- 
fic^t:  >n  "  If  th'"re  is  comj->el€rt  legal  au- 
tJior.-v  !>.r  ;  !u.s  prc.jv-iRa]    it  Is  not  In  evidence 

This  Is  not  on'y  bad  leinslatlon  funda- 
mer.tallv:  but  It  Is  bad  practicably.  If  en- 
acted it  probably  would  result  in  dual  elec- 
tion pr  >cedure« — nae  for  Federal  crfUcers  and 
one  for  local  and  State  ofEcers. 

It  prr>bablT  would  re,<:\;lt  In  dual  registra- 
tion This  would  rt^sult  In  cumbersome  )X)I1 
checking  There  would  be  no  end  of  diSB- 
cuity  and  cr^mpllc.^tlon 

It  l£  strange,  but  s.omehow  proponents  of 
so  called  civil  r.ghl-s  legislation  seem  unable 
to  promote  their  cause  within  either  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  or  the  accepted 
and  traditional  rules  of  legislative  proceduie. 

Mr.  JAVITS  A  r>arliamentary  in- 
quiry. Mr   President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
S<^r.ator  from  New  York  will  state  it, 

Mr  JAVITS  As  I  understand  the 
parliamentary  situation,  a  vot^e  in  favor 
of  my  amendments  v^ill  be  a  vote  "nay" 
on  the  motion  to  table. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Seiialor  li.  correct 

Tlie  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion o!  tlip  Senator  from  Florida  lM.r. 
HoLi  VND  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
Mr  J.'.viTs!.  On  tliii  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roil 

The  lefuslative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  M.^C^TTSON  ^whcn  his  name  was 
called  '  On  this  vcte  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  .senior  Senator  from  Mississippi  IM.'. 
Eastland].  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
1IV4.  he  would  vole  '  yc-a."  If  I  were  at 
liLx'rly  to  vov.e.  I  would  vot€  nay,"  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

'I'he  rorcall  was  concluded. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  1  Mr. 
Ci-TAVE?',  the  Sei-.alor  from  Massachu- 
-sctt,'--  IMr.  Kknnel'Y  ,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  iMr.  Mansfield],  tlie  Senator 
from  Vvvomm.i::  IMr.  McGeeI,  the  Sen- 
.Htor  fiom  Utah  IMr.  Moss),  and  the 
l-inator  from  Montana  !Mr.  MrT.KAY] 
lire  absent  on  cf!:cirJ  tu.smess. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  iMr. 
EAST..A.NL1  is  absent  because  of  illness 
and  is  confiiied  to  the  hospital. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  ;  Mr.  Net7- 
FERCER  I  and  the  Sonaiior  from  Wyoming 
Mr  O'M PHONEY]  are  absent  becau'^e  of 
lihies.^. 

Tl;e  Senator  from  Florida  !Mr, 
Smatiiers]  is  absent  on  oScial  business 


attending  the  Latin  American  Trade 
Study  Mission  as  chairman  of  the  Latin 
-American  Trade  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee. 

On  the  voK  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts IMr.  Kennedy]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Florida  IMr. 
SM'i.THErvSl.  If  present  and  voline,  the 
Senator  from  Massacha&etts  wcold  vote 
"nay."  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  WyomLig  [Mr. 
McGeei  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
U:ah  (Mr.  MossJ.  If  present  and  vot- 
ing the  Senator  from  Wyoming  would 
vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Neu- 
BKKGER  i  IS  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  IMr.  OMahoneyI.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
V'-uid  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator  frcou 
Wyoming  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce,  if  present  and 
v;  tin!!,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
[Mr.  Chavez]  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [  Mr.  Bennett  i  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business,  and,  if  present 
and  voting,  would  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  frc^n  Indiana  IMr.  Capi- 
HARTj  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  50, 
nays  37,  as  follows: 
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P,lble 

r-al  bright 

McClellan 

Bnc.-es 

Gold  water 

Maxtm 

Hutler 

Gore 

Mundt 

B-rd   Va 

Green 

Prouty 

R-'Td  W.  Va. 

Gnienlng 

RobPrtaon 

Cannon 

Hayden 

Russell 

(■ar:st>n 

Hen  rings 

SaltonstaU 

Case.  E  Dak 

H.ckenlooper 

Schoeppei 

Church 

H.U 

Smith 

na-k 

Holland 

Sparkman 

(.''.irtls 

Kr.iSka 

Stennls 

Dlrksen 

Johnson  Tex 

Talmadpe 

Qodd 

Johnston,  S  C. 

TliunnonxJ 

Dwors^ak 

Jordan 

wailam?'.  DeL 

Ellender 

KeJauver 

Yarl»rough 

Ervln 

Kerr 

Toun^,  N.  Dak. 

1-Year 

L<-inE  La. 
NAY-S— 37 

-Aiken 

KonK 

Morse 

Aliott 

Hart 

Morton 

Ar.<>rson 

Hartke 

Mu.skie 

Bartiett 

Humphrey 

Pas  tore 

Bean 

J;\ck.>;on 

Proxmlre 

Brunsdale 

Javits 

Randolph 

]Jti.c-h 

Kp.itlng 

Scott 

e^arroU 

Kuchel 

Symington 

Case   N  J 

IjBusche 

Wiley 

Cooper 

Long.  Hawaii 

WiUiams,  N  J. 

Cotton 

McCarthy 

Young,  Ohio 

:>mgliiS 

McNamara 

Engle 

Monroney 

NOT  VOITNG- 

-13 

BennPtt 

McGte 

Neuberger 

C\f>eliart 

Magnuson 

OMal:ioney 

C.iave.T 

Mansfield 

Smat-hers 

Kastland 

M  J.SS 

Kpnnedy 

M-imy 

So  Mr.  Hollands  motion  to  lay  Mr. 
Jamts'  amendment  on  the  table  was 
licreed  to. 

Mr,  HOLL.^ND.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  recon<^ider  the  vote  by 
vhich  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  able 
v^as  agreed  to 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  laolr. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  subsequently  said :  Mr. 
President.  I  regret  that  I  was  not  able  to 
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take  part  in  the  discussion  on  the  so- 
called  Javits  amendment  when  it  was 
before  the  Senate.  At  that  time  I  was 
presiding  at  a  meeting  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  and  the  committee 
had  before  it  Mr.  William  McChesney 
Martin,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  That  hearing  took  up  vir- 
tually all  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  proud  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  the  Javits  amendment,  and 
of  course  I  voted  against  the  motion  to 
table.  I  had  asked  the  Law  Division  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  to  go  into  the 
question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Javits  amendment,  and  I  received  from 
them  an  able  opinion,  which  reviews  the 
history  of  the  law  on  the  subject  very 
thoroughly.  It  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Javits  amendment  was  a  per- 
fectly constitutional  proposal  and  could 
be  carried  out  under  the  existing  Con- 
stitution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  the 
vote  on  the  motion  to  table. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows : 

Statement  bt   Americak   Law   Division.   Li- 
brary    or     CO.VGRESS,     IN     StrPPORT     OF     THK 

Constitution ALiTT  or  the  Javits'  Amend- 
ments Making  It  UNLAwruL  To  Require 
Payment  or  a  Poll  Tax  as  a  Prereqtisite 
FOR  Voting  for  Natio.nal  Oittcers 
Section  1  of  the  Javits'  amendmenui  de- 
Clares  that  the  Congress  finds  that  the  re- 
quirement that  a  poll  tax  or  other  tax  be 
paid,  or  that  any  property  qualification  be 
met,  as  a  prerequisite  for  votint?  or  register- 
ing to  vote  at  primaries  or  other  elections 
for  President,  Vice  President,  elector  for 
President  or  Vice  President,  or  for  Senator  or 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
not  and  shall  not  be  deemed  a  qii.iUflc.ition 
of  voters  or  electors  voting  or  registering  to 
vote  at  primaries  or  other  elections  for  said 
officers,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Consti- 
tution, but  Is  and  shall  be  deemed  an  Inter- 
ference with  the  manner  of  holding  pri- 
maries and  elections  for  said  national 
officers,  an  abridgment  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  a 
tax  on  such  rights  and  privileges  and  an 
obstruction  of  the  operations  oi  the  Federal 
Government. 

Section  2  of  the  amendments  makes  it  un- 
lawful for  any  State,  m.unicipaMtv.  or  other 
governmental  authority  or  any  .subdivision 
thereof,  or  for  any  person,  whether  or  not 
acting  on  behalf  of  any  State,  municipality. 
other  governmental  authority  or  subtiivislon 
thereof,  to  levy,  collect,  or  require  the  pay- 
ment of  any  poll  tax  or  other  tax  or  to  Im- 
pose a  property  quaUflcati  m  as  a  prerequi- 
site for  registering  to  vote  or  voting  m  any 
primary  or  other  election  for  President.  Vice 
President,  elector  for  President  or  Vice  Pres- 
ident, or  Senator  or  Member  of  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives,  or  otherwise  to  Interfere 
with  or  prevent  any  person  fr<:.m  registering 
to  vote  or  voting  in  any  such  election  by 
reason  of  such  person's  failure  or  refusal  to 
pay  or  assume  the  obligation  of  paying  any 
poll  tax  or  other  such  uix  or  meeting  any 
property  qualification 

Bills  similar  to  the  Javits  propr>8aI  have 
been  introduced  in  the  House  and  Senate 
during  each  Congress  beginning  with  the 
76th  Congress,  when  the  first  such  bill  (H  R 
75.34 1  was  introduced  on  Augrist  5,  1939. 
The  House  has  passed  four  such  bills,  each 
time  by  more  than  a  two- thirds  majority  as 
follows: 

1.  Seventy-seventh  Congress.  H  R   1024   on 
October  13,  1942,  yea^  254.  nays  84. 


2.  Seventy-eighth  Congress.  H  R  7.  on 
May  25.  1943,  yeas  265,  nays  110 

3.  Seventy-ninth  Congress.  H.R  7.  on  June 
12.  1945,  yeas  251,  nays  105 

4.  Eightieth  Congress,  H.R  29  on  July  21, 
1947.  yeas  290.  nays   113. 

In  each  Instance  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  Senate  reported  favorably  on  the  con- 
stiti  tionalicy  of  the  bills  in  the  version  that 
passed  the  House  iS  Rept  1662,  77th  Cong  ; 
S.  Rept.  530,  78th  Cong  ;  S  Rept  625,  79th 
Cong  :   and  S    Rept    1225.  80th  Cong  i. 

On  two  occasions  the  House  and  Senate 
have  passed  legi.s.atiun  containing  a  provi- 
sion that  members  of  the  .\rmed  Forces  shall 
not  be  required  to  pay  a  poll  tax  in  voting 
for  Federal  offlcrs,  including  presidential 
electors  The  tir'it  instance  was  F*ub!l<-  Law 
No  712.  -September  16.  1942,  the  Federal  .Sol- 
diers Voting  Law.  The  second  time  was  by 
way  ot  am-iidmenr  to  the  Selemve  Service 
Act  of  1948  The  Langer  amendment,  as  it 
was  called,  was  agreed  to  in  the  Senate  on 
June  7.  1948.  accepted  by  the  H  u.'ie  after 
conference,  and  became  Public  Law  759, 
June  24.  1948      62  Stat   604,  618 

Opp':'nents  of  leg-.slatlon  by  Congres.s  out- 
lawing the  poll  tax  have  re i led  chiefly  on 
two  arguments  One  argument  is  that  pay- 
ment of  the  tax  is  a  qualification  for  voting 
properly  inip-^sed  by  the  Suites  in  thf  elec- 
tion of  Representatives  and  .Senators  pursu- 
ant to  section  2.  article  I  and  amendment 
No  12  of  the  Constitution  giving  the  States 
the  right  to  fix  the  qualifications  for  voting 
for  these  officers  as  follows. 

voting  for  representatives 
Article  L  section  2;  "The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  composed  of  Members 
chosen  every  second  year  by  the  People  of 
the  several  States,  and  the  iflectors  In  each 
State  shall  ha\e  the  qualifications  requisite 
for  Electors  of  the  most  numerous  Branch  of 
the  State  legislature." 

voting    rOR   SENATORS 

Amendment  No  12.  clau.se  1:  '  The  Senate 
of  the  United  States  shall  bo  composed  of 
two  Senators  from  each  Suite,  elected  by  the 
people  thereof,  for  six  years,  and  each  Sen- 
ator shall  have  one  vote  The  electors  In 
each  State  shall  have  the  qualifications  req- 
uisite for  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislatures" 

In  their  argument  that  a  State  may  law- 
fully require  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  qual- 
Iflcation  for  voting,  opponents  of  Federal 
legUlatlon  on  the  subject  cite  four  cases. 
one  decided  as  recently  as  1951.  These  cases 
are  WiV.'.a'n^i  v.  ^tl.^^lss^m3\  ((1898)  170  U.S. 
213  I.  Breedlove  v.  Suttles  ni937)  302  U.S. 
277);  Pirtle  v  Brown  i  (1941  i  118  Fed  2d 
218):  and  Butler  v.  Thompson  ((1951i  97 
Fed  Supp  17.  aCr-d  341  U.S.  937  (per  curiam 
decision  No  713  i  ) . 

In  none  of  the  cases  referred  to  was  It  held 
that  the  poll  tax  Is  a  qualification  for  voting. 
They  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the  poll 
tax  on  other  grounds.  In  each  case  the  poll 
tax  -KcUi  tre:i*ed  as  a  revenue  measure,  and 
not  as  a  qu.iliflcation  for  voting.  The  deci- 
sions are  unanimous  in  treating  pavment  of 
the  tax  as  a  regulation  determining  who 
possesses  the  quallflarion  to  vote  In  Breed- 
love  V.  Suttlr.',  payment  of  the  tax  Is  de- 
clared to  be  a  "regulation"  and  "is  not  re- 
quired for  the  purjx>se  of  denying  or  abridg- 
ing the  privilege  of  voting  '  (At  pp.  282. 
283  I  Similarly  in  Pirtle  v  Brovrri,  supra,  at 
page  219,  the  court  states: 

■The  question  Is.  whether  the  constitution 
and  statutes  of  Tennessee,  which  make  the 
payment  of  a  poll  tax  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  right  to  vote  for  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, are  repugnant  to  any  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

The  very  Tennessee  statute  under  scrutiny 
by  the  court  In  Pirtle  v.  Brown  made  a  dis- 
tinction between  payment  of  the  tax  and 
qualifications  of  the  voters. 

In  other  words,  the  tax  records  or  poll  lists 
are   used   to  determine  who   is   qualified   to 


vote.  The  pr.isp<^tlve  voter  pays  his  tax. 
This  payment  is  made  a  condition  which  he 
has  to  meet  before  hla  qualiflcations  are  con- 
sidered Registration  may  or  may  not  be 
required,  but.  If  so,  it  likewise  is  a  condition 
and  not  a  qualification.  In  this  ccjnnertlon 
it  will  be  noted  that  In  two  States  requiring 
the  payment  of  a  poll  taj .  Arkansas  and 
Texaj.  registration  Is  dispensed  with  the  poll 
tax  lists  used  to  identify  voters. 

Poll  tax  lists  are  similar  to  registration 
lists,  1  e..  they  are  evidence  of  qualifications. 
A  registration  book  Is  usually  bv  statute  de- 
clared to  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  per- 
son's right  to  vote.  Suppose  a  State  required 
a  fee  of  $1  or  more  to  register  Is  there  any 
doubt  that  Congress  could  pass  a  law  pro- 
hibiting such  a  fee?  C-jngreas  could.  In  fact, 
apjxilnt  Federal  registrars  and  cotiduct  the 
registration  of  voters.  Congreas  did  on  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1871,  pass  a  statute  gt)vernlng  reg- 
istration of  voters  In  the  States  and  the 
regulations  were  sustained  In  Ex  Parte  ,si,-. 
bold  ((1879)  100  US  371)  In  lliU  cafce  the 
Supreme  Court  said  that  In  making  regu.a- 
tions  for  the  election  of  Representatives. 
Congress  has  eupervlsory  power  over  the  sub- 
ject, and  may  either  make  entirely  new 
regulations  governing  registration,  or  add  to. 
alter  or  modUy  the  regulations  made  by  the 
State.  This  significant  control  over  the 
franchise  which  may  be  exercised  by  Con- 
gress appears  in  article  I.  section  4  of  the 
Constitution 

"flDERAL  regulation  OK  ELECTIONS 

"The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives, 
shall  be  prescribed  In  each  State  by  the  legis- 
lature thereof,  but  the  Congre<w  may  at  any 
time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regulations, 
except  as  to  the  place  of  choosing  Senators  " 

It  Is  significant  that  the  Javits  proposal  In 
clear  language  adopts  the  proposition  that 
payment  of  a  poll  tax  Is  not  a  qualification 
of  a  voter  within  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution. This  language  makes  it  clear  that 
the  tax  requirement  Is  simply  a  regulation  — 
one  of  Inference — and,  of  course.  Congress 
may  by  law  alter  any  such  regulations  the 
States  might  lmp<3se. 

The  second  argument  advanced  by  oppo- 
nents of  congressional  legislation  against  the 
poll  tax  concerns  chiefly  the  manner  of 
electing  our  President  and  Vice  President  In- 
directly through  the  choice  of  elecUjrs  by  the 
States.  Claiise  2  of  section  1  of  arUcle  II 
of  the  Constitution  provides; 

"indirect  ELicnoN  or  the  PRESIDENT  and 
VICE  president 

"Each  State  shall  appoint.  In  such  manner 
as  the  legislature  thereof  may  direct  a  num- 
ber of  electors,  equal  to  the  whole  number 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the 
State  may  be  entitled  In  the  Congress  " 

The  electors  so  chosen  are  required  to 
meet  In  their  respective  States  and  cast  sepa- 
rate ballots  for  President  and  Vice  President 
(amendment  No.  12),  This  procedure  for 
electing  our  President  and  Vice  President,  It 
18  contended,  gives  the  States  complete  con- 
trol over  the  presidential  election  at  which 
electors  are  chosen  and  leaves  the  States  free 
not  only  to  decide  whether  electors  are  ap- 
pointed or  elected,  but  also  to  fix  the  quali- 
fications of  persons  voting  at  any  such  elec- 
tion. Cases  usually  cited  to  support  this 
contention  are  In  re  Green  ((1890)  134  US. 
377),  McPherson  v.  Blacker  ((1892)  145  US. 
1).  and  Ray  v    B^air  (  (  1951)   343  US.  214). 

Actually,  none  of  the  cases  cited  as  author- 
ity for  the  proposition  that  Congress  may  not 
regulate  the  election  of  presidential  electors 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  enact  an  anU-poll-tax  bill  The  sole 
question  Involved  In  In  re  Green  was  whether 
a  State  court  had  Jurisdiction  In  a  prose- 
cution for  violation  of  a  State  law  prohibit- 
ing fraudulent  voting  for  presidential  elec- 
tors. The  question  presented  In  McPherson 
V.  Blacker  was  whether  the  State  of  Mlchl- 
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gan  could  choose  prefideniial  elector*  by 
districts  rather  than  from  the  state  at  large 
or  on  a  general  ticket.  The  question  in- 
volved In  Hay  v  Blair  was  whether  a  State 
■  Alabama)  may  permit  a  political  party  to 
require  party  regularity  by  exacting  a  pledge 
from  its  primary  candidates  for  presidential 
electors. 

It  would  seem  absurd  to  say  that  Congress 
could  not  declare  that  a  requiretneni  of  pay- 
ment of  a  poll  tax  in  order  to  vote  is  an 
interference  with  the  election  of  our  Presi- 
dent, Vice  President  Senators,  and  Repre- 
sentatives when  Congress  itself  has  the  ulti- 
mate authority  and  duty  to  pa-ss  on  these 
elections. 

For  Instance,  clause  1.  of  section  5,  of  arti- 
cle I.  of  the  Constitution  gives  the  House 
and  Senate  the  authority  to  judge  all  elec- 
tions held  to  elect  Members  to  their  respec- 
tive bodies: 

■  House  and  Senate  final  Judge  of  election 
returns 

Each  Hotise  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  elec- 
t:  tim.  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own 
Members." 

Acting  pursuant  to  thta  provision,  the 
House  and  Senate  have  decided  hundreds 
of  contests  and  excluded  many  Members. 
In  many  Instances,  elections  haie  t>een  de- 
clared void  because  of  the  type  of  interfer- 
ences sought  U)  be  corrertel  by  the  Javits 
proposal  During  the  59th  Congress  the 
House  \  oided  the  1904  election  In  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Texas,  where  a  poll 
tax  was  levied  as  a  qualification  for  voting 
In  such  a  way  as  to  discriminate  against  resi- 
dents of  cities.  Hinds'  "Precedents  of  the 
House  of  Representaiivea.  volume  1.  page 
856 

In  the  case  of  the  presidential  election, 
the  votes  cast  by  the  electors  for  President 
and  Vice  Pres.dent  are  req«ired  by  amend- 
ment No  12  to  be  tranmitted  to  Washington, 
wiiere  tiiey  are  opened  and  covmted  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  In  the  presence  of 
the  Senate  and  House  If  a  contest  develops 
out  of  this  count  of  the  vote  for  President, 
precedent  Imp<j8e8  on  Congress  tlie  final 
right  to  resolve  the  Issue  In  making  its 
decision.  Congress  could  refuse  to  accej)t 
votes  where  interference  or  fraud  has  taken 
place  with  respect  to  payment  of  poll  taxes, 
as  was  the  ca^e  of  the  1876  presidential  elec- 
tion. So  It  wo'.ild  be  absurd  to  say  that 
Congress  df)e«  not  jxissesA  the  power  to  regu- 
late by  statute  and  attempt  to  prevent  in 
advance  the  very  interference  for  which  it 
might  later  void  an  election 

The  Supreme  Court  has  on  numerous  occa- 
sions sustained  the  right  of  Congress  to  en- 
act legislation  to  prevent  Interference  with 
the   election  of    the   President 

On  January  8.  1934.  In  upholding  the  Fed- 
eral Corrupt  Practices  Act  regulating  election 
of  presidential  electors,  the  Supreme  Court 
said  In  Burrougiin  and  Cannon  v  U.S.  { 1 1934) 
290  US.  534)  : 

"The  President  is  vested  with  the  execu- 
tive power  of  the  Nation  The  importance 
of  his  election  and  the  vital  chanurter  of  its 
relationship  to  and  effect  upon  the  welfare 
and  safety  of  the  whole  people  cannot  be 
too  strongly  stated.  To  say  that  Congress  is 
without  power  to  pass  appropriate  legisla- 
tion to  safeguard  such  rai  election  from  the 
improper  lise  of  money  t.3  influence  the 
result  Is  to  deny  to  the  Nation  in  a  vital 
particular  the  power  of  self-protection  Con- 
gress, undoubtedly,  possesses  that  power,  as 
11  possessfs  every  other  power  essential  to 
preser-.  e  the  departments  and  institutions 
of  the  general  government  from  Impairment 
or  destruction,  whether  threatened  by  force 
or  by  corruption. 

"In  Ez  parte  Y'arb'rough  (110  US  651). 
this  Court  sustained  the  validity  of  sectlo^i 
5508  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  w'll'h  de- 
nounced as  an  ofIen.se  a  conspiracy  to  inter- 
fere In  certain  specified  ways  with  any  citi- 
zen in  the  free  exercise  or  enjoyment  ^1  any 


right  or  privilege  secured  to  him  by  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States: 
and  of  section  6f>20,  which  denounced  as  an 
ofTense  any  conspiracy  to  prevent  by  force. 
etc  .  any  citizen  lawfully  entitled  to  vote 
from  giving  hit  support,  etc  .  toward  or  In 
favor  of  the  election  of  any  lawfully  quali- 
fied p>erson  as  an  elector  fur  President  or 
Vice  President,  or  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 
The  indictments  there  under  consideration 
charged  YarbrouHh  and  others  with  con- 
spiracies in  violation  of  these  sections.  The 
Court  held,  a^ain.st  the  contention  of  the 
arcu.^ed,  tliat  both  sections  were  constitu- 
tion:!'. It  is  true  that  while  section  5520 
ii^.cl.ide.s  interferences  with  persons  in  piv- 
;nc  their  support  to  the  election  of  presi- 
dential and  vice  presidential  electors,  the 
indictments  related  only  t<j  the  election  of 
a  Member  of  Congress  The  Court  in  Its 
opinion,  however,  made  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  two.  and  the  principles  an- 
nounced, as  well  as  the  language  employed, 
are  broad  enough  to  includ'"  the  former  as 
well  as  the  latter  The  Court  said  (}.p. 
657   6,S8) 

'  TTiftt  a  government  whose  essential 
character  is  republican,  whose  executive 
head  and  legislative  body  are  both  elective, 
whose  most  numerous  and  powerful  branch 
of  the  lecislature  Is  elected  by  the  people 
directly  has  no  power  by  appropriate  laws 
to  secure  this  election  from  the  Influence 
of  violence,  of  corruption,  and  of  fraud,  is 
a  pro}>osltlon  so  startling  as  to  arrest  at- 
ter.tlon  and  demand  the  gravest  consldera- 
ti'  11 

■■  'If  this  Government  Is  anything  more 
than  a  mere  aggregation  of  delegated  agents 
of  other  St.=ites  and  governments,  each  of 
which  is  superior  to  the  general  Government, 
It  must  have  the  p»ower  to  protect  the  elec- 
tions on  which  its  existence  depends  from 
violence  and  corruption. 

"  If  It  has  not  this  power  it  is  left  he'.p- 
lers  before  the  two  great  natural  and  his- 
torical enemies  of  all  republics,  open  vio- 
lence and  Insidious  corruption  ' 

"And  answering  the  objection  that  the 
rlrht  to  vote  for  a  Member  of  Congress  is 
not  dependent  upon  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  States  but  is  governed 
bv  State  law,  the  Court  further  said  (p 
663)  : 

"  In  a  republican  government  like  ours, 
where  political  power  Is  reposed  In  repre- 
sentatives of  the  entire  body  of  the  people, 
chosen  at  short  Intervals  by  popular  elec- 
tions, the  temptation.^  to  control  these  elec- 
tions by  Violence  and  by  corruption  Is  a 
constant   source  of  danger 

"  'If  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  within  Its  constitutional  domain  no  au- 
thority to  provide  aealn.^t  these  evils,  if  the 
very  sources  of  power  may  be  poisoned  by 
corruption  or  controlled  by  violence  and 
outrage,  without  legal  restraint,  then  In- 
deed, is  the  country  in  daneer.  and  Its  best 
powers.  Its  hlghe.^t  purposes,  the  hopes 
which  it  Inspires  and  the  love  which  en- 
lehrtnes  it.  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  combina- 
tions of  those  who  respect  no  rUht  but 
brute  force,  on  the  one  hand,  and  unprin- 
clpl':'d  corruptionists  on   the  other  " 

"The  power  of  Congress  to  protect  the 
election  of  President  and  Vice  President 
from  corruption  being  clear,  the  choice  of 
means  to  that  end  presents  a  question  pri- 
marily addressed  to  the  Judgment  of  Con- 
gress If  It  can  be  seen  that  the  m.eans 
adopted  sre  really  c-rculnted  to  attain  the 
end,  th"  dc.-ree  of  their  necessity,  the  extent 
to  which  they  conduce  to  the  end,  the 
(  frnc.'^.f  of  the  relationship  between  the 
n.r;  n:^  adopted  and  the  end  to  be  attained, 
are  tn:' iters  for  congress'on.-il  detprmination 
alone  ■  Stephenson  v.  Binford  (287  U.S.  251, 
272). 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr  President,  I  al.so 
a.'^k  I'nqnimous  consent  that  excerpts 
f.oai  tLe  very  able  report  on  this  siiine 


subject,  made  by  the  great  George  W. 
Norris,  in  1942,  which  is  Report  No.  1662, 
77th  Congress,  2d  se.ssion,  upholding  the 
desirability  oi  legislative  action  to  out- 
law poll  taxes  be  also  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  whom 
was  refered  HR  1024.  an  act  to  prevent 
pernicious  political  activities,  begs  leave  to 
report  there<  n  as  follows- 

At  the  same  ti.nie  the  committee  had  un- 
der consideration  H  R  1024.  the  committee 
also  had  under  consideration  S  1280.  a  bill 
concerning  tne  qualification  of  voters  or 
electors  withui  the  meaning  of  section  2, 
article  I,  of  the  Constitution  making  unlaw- 
ful tlie  requirement  of  the  payment  of  a  poll 
tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting  in  a  primary 
or  other  election   for  national  offices 

TTiese  two  bills  have  the  same  object  in 
view,  to  Wit  Making  unlawful  the  require- 
ment for  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a 
prerequisite  to  vote  in  a  primary,  or  other, 
election,    for    national    offices 

Your  committee  recommends  the  passage 
of   H  R.    1024   when    amended 

In  this  form  yo\ir  committee  recom- 
mends the  passage  of  H  R    1024 

Practically  the  only  question  Involved  In 
this  legislation  Is  the  constitutionality  of 
the  proposed  legislation  The  committes 
has  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  constitutional  and 
should  therefore  be  enacted  Into  law.  Those 
who  believe  the  proposed  law  is  unconstitu- 
tional rely  upon  section  2.  article  I.  of  ths 
Constitution  which  reads  as  follows: 
y"The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States, 
and  the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have 
the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  Stat« 
leeislature  " 

The  qualification  of  a  voter  is  generally 
believed  to  have  something  to  do  with  the 
capacity  of  a  voter.  We  think  It  will  be 
admitted  by  all  that  no  State,  or  State  leg- 
islature, would  have  the  constitutional  au- 
thority to  disqualify  a  voter  otherwise  qual- 
ified to  vote,  by  setting  up  a  pretended 
qualification  that  In  fact  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  real  qualification 
of  the  voter  No  one  can  claim  that  the 
provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution  above 
quoted  would  give  a  legislature  the  right 
to  say  that  no  one  should  l>e  entitled  to 
vote  unless,  for  Instance,  he  had  red  hair, 
or  had  attained  the  age  of  100  years,  or  any 
other  artificial  pretended  qualification 
which,  in  fact  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
capacity   or  real   qualification   of   the   voter. 

The  evil  that  the  legislation  seeks  to  cor- 
rect is  in  effect  that  in  taking  advantage 
of  the  constitutional  provision  regarding 
qualifications,  the  States  have  no  right  to 
set  up  a  perfectly  arbitrary  and  meaning- 
less pretended  qualification  which  In  fact, 
is  no  qualification  whatever  and  is  only  a 
pretended  qualification  by  which  large 
numbers  of  citizens  are  prohibited  from 
voting  simply  because  they  are  poor.  Can 
it  be  said,  in  view  of  the  civilization  of  the 
present  dav  that  a  mans  poverty  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  his  qualification  to  vote? 
Can  it  be  claimed  that  a  man  Is  Incapaci- 
tated from  voting  simply  because  he  Is  not 
able  to  p&y  the  fee  which  Is  required  of  hlm 
when  he  goes  to  vote?  In  other  words, 
when  States  have  prevented  citizens  from 
voting  simply  because  they  are  not  able  to 
pay  the  amount  of  money  which  is  stip- 
ulated shall  be  paid,  can  such  a  course  be 
sa'd  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  real 
qualifications  of  the  voter?  Is  It  not  a  plain 
aitempt  to  take  advantage  of  this  provision 
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at  the  constitution  and  prevent  citizens  from 
voting  by  setting  up  a  pretended  qiiali&ca- 
tlou  which,  in  Tact,  is  no  qualification  at 
aU? 

We  believe  there  Is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  prerequisite  of  the  payment  of  a  poU 
t«uc  in  order  to  entitle  a  citizen  to  vote  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  qualLflca- 
tiona  of  the  voter,  and  that  this  method  of 
disfranchising  citizens  Is  merely  an  artlflcial 
Mtempt  to  use  the  language  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, giving  the  State  power  to  set  up  qualt- 
flcatlons,  by  using  other  artificial  means  and 
methods  which  in  fact  have  no  relation 
whatever  to  qxialiflcatlons. 

However,  the  constitutionality  In  oxir  opin- 
ion does  not  depend  alone  upon  the  lansriit;* 
of  the  Constitution  above  quoted  There  are 
Other  provisions  In  the  Constitution  and 
Mnendments  to  the  Constitution  to  which  we 
ftesire  to  call  attention. 

Section  4  of  article  I  of  the  original  Con- 
ititution  reads  as  follows: 

"The  Times,  Places,  and  Manner  of  holding 
Saectlons  for  Senators  and  Representatives, 
shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  Lfg- 
talature  thereof:  but  the  Congress  may  at 
any  time  by  Law  make  or  alter  such  Regu- 
lations, except  as  to  the  Places  of  rhusing 
Senators." 

The  subcommittee  to  which  this  pn  posed 
legislation  was  referred  has  held  rather  ex- 
tended hearings  and  has  listened  to  very  able 
mad  competent  constitutional  lawyers  m  the 
discussion  of  the  constiiutifnaluy  of  the 
propoaed  legislation.  These  two  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  above  quoted  have  been 
dlsc\i88ed  at  great  length  and  with  great 
abUity  by  some  of  the  ablest  constitutional 
lawyers  in  the  country. 

The  pretended  poll  tax  qualification  for 
voting  has  no  place  in  any  modern  system  of 
government.  We  believe  It  Is  only  a  meuns. 
Illegal  and  unconstitutional  In  its  nature, 
tbat  is  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  depriving 
thousands  of  citizens  ot  the  privilege  of  pir- 
ttcipatlng  In  governmental  aflairs  by  denying 
them  a  fundamental  right — the  right  to 
vote. 

The  requiring  of  a  citizen  to  pay  a  pull 
tax  before  ht  can  vote  is  In  effect  the  requir- 
ing of  the  payment  of  money  to  exercise  the 
highest  qualification  of  ciUzenshlp.  It  is  In 
effect  taxing  a  Federal  funcUon.  The  most 
sacred  and  highest  of  all  Federal  functions 
Is  the  right  to  vote.  It  is  not  withm  the 
province  of  a  SUte,  or  its  legislature,  to  fix 
a  fee  or  tax  which  a  voter  must  pay  in  order 
to  vote  and  try.  in  this  way.  to  come  within 
the  Federal  Constitution  by  calling  this  a 
qualification. 

In  the  Yarhrough  case  decided  In  110 
U-S.  651,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
SUtes  said: 

"The  right  to  vote  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress is  fundamentally  based  upon  the  Cou- 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  az.d  Wns  n  t 
Intended  to  be  left  wlthla  the  exclusive  cuii- 
trol  of  the  State." 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Miller  in  that  case 
said: 

'But  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  the  right 
to  vote  for  a  Member  of  Congre&s  does  uot 
depend  uf>on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States." 

In  the  ClJissic  case,  decided  in  1941,  Ju-stice 
Stone  of  the  Supreme  Court  said : 

•'The  right  of  the  people  to  choose.  *  hat- 
ever  its  appropriate  ccn^tltutlonal  llrr.iu- 
tlons,  where  In  other  respects  U  is  defined, 
and  the  mode  of  its  exercise  is  prescribed  by 
State  action  in  conformity  to  the  Cooatitu- 
tion.  Is  a  right  established  and  g^aaranteed 
by  the  Constitution." 

Justice  Stone  said  further- 
■  While  In  a  loose  sense,  the  right  to  vote 
fear  Representatives  In  Congress  Is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  a  right  derived  from  the 
State  •  •  •  this  statement  Is  true  only  In 
the  sense  that  the  States  are  authorized  by 
the  Constitution  to  legislate  on  tiie  subiect 


as  provided  by  section  2  of  arUcle  I.  t  the 
extent  that  Congress  has  not  restricted  State 
action  by  the  exercise  of  its  powers  U3  regu- 
late elections  under  section  4  and  its  more 
general  power  under  article  I.  sectlcn  8. 
clause  18.  of  the  ConsUtuUon  to  maice  all 
laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  lnt.>  execution  tht  foregoing 
powers.'  " 

One  miyht  add  that,  since  voting  is  one 
of  the  fundiunental  governmental  rl/bts  the 
right  to  tax  t.his  fundamental  pri\  liege  by 
a  State  would  be  giving  to  th.e  State  the 
power  U)  destroy  the  Federal  Govpmment. 
No  State  can  tax  any  Federal  function  This 
Is  a  proposition  which  will  have  to  be  ad- 
mitted by  all  and,  if  thU  Federal  function — 
the  right  to  vote — crai  be  taxed  by  .t  stiite. 
then  the  State  ha=i  a  right  to  destroy  this 
Federal  function  whi,'h  is.  after  all.  the 
foundation  of  any  g  jverument  As  a  matter 
of  self-preservation,  the  C*:>ngTfis  In  order 
Uj  save  the  Federal  Oovernraenl  from  possi- 
ble destruction,  must  have  the  right  t<j  pre- 
vent any  State  authority  from  destro\-lng 
this  cornerst.,::p  ot  the  Government  Itself. 

The  right  uj  vo'e  for  Members  of  Congress 
is  a  right  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  said. 
granted  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and.  therefore,  any  law.  constuiiUonal 
or  statutory,  of  a  Suite  which  laxfs  tins 
fundamental  privilege  is  contrary  to  tlie  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Constitution  It  could 
be  said,  of  course,  if  these  poll  tax  laws  ,ire 
unconstitutional,  they  could  be  taken  t-i  i;.e 
Supreme  Court  and  there  challenged  di- 
rectlv  ar.d  thnt  a  law  of  Congre.ss  is  there- 
fore unnecessary  to  protect  thi.s  constitu- 
tional right  This  Is  undoubtedly  correct  but 
It  does  not  follow  tha',  when  the  Congress 
of  the  United  Stales  has  had  brought  lo  itj 
attention  these  poll  tax  laws  by  which  mil- 
lions of  our  cttizervs  are  In  effect  deprived 
of  their  right  to  vote,  that  it  wrjuld  not  be 
the  duly  of  Congress  Itself  to  pass  the  neces- 
sary legislation  to  nullify  such  uncoust.iu- 
Uonal  SUte  laws  M  wt  of  these  people  are 
deprived  of  Uieir  right  to  vote  by  these  ^xjII 
tax  laws  which  are  a  method  of  taxation  A.-! 
a  rule  they  are  poor  people  and  are  unable 
to  vote  because  they  are  poor  The  very  fact 
that  It  Is  ti.ls  cl*ss  of  {jeopie  whose  r'ghts 
are  being  talcen  away  malces  It  clear  that  they 
could  not  rely  u[>oii  their  constitutional 
rights  of  carrying  Uieir  cases  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Slates  The  expense 
would  be  absr.lutely  prohibitive  and  it  is 
therefore  the  du*y  of  Congress  to  protect 
Uiese  millioos  of  citizens  la  their  mo.'^t  sa- 
cred right  as  citizens — the  right  to  vote 

We  thir.lc  a  cixeful  examination  of  the 
so-called  poll  tax  confititutional  aiid  statu- 
tory provisions,  and  an  examination  particu- 
larly of  the  Constitutional  conventions  by 
which  these  amendments  txcarne  a  part  of 
the  .State  laws.  wUl  convince  any  dLsinter- 
ested  person  that  the  object  of  these  State 
constitutional  conventions,  from  whl'-h  ema- 
nated mainly  the  poll-tax  laws,  were  moved 
entirely  and  exclusively  by  a  desire  to  exclude 
the  Negro  from  voting.  They  attempted  to 
do  this  in  a  constitutional  way  but.  in  order 
to  follow  such  a  course,  they  deemed  It  neces- 
sary to  even  prohibit  the  white  voter  the 
same  a.s  they  did  the  colored  voter  and  hence 
they  devl.sed  the  p<.)U-tax  method  which  ap- 
plied to  white  and  colored  alike.  In  other 
word?,  the  poli-tdx  laws  were  prr.hlb.tlve  to 
all  pc  -pi--,  regardless  of  col'  r.  who  were  pcK^ 
and  unable  to  pay  the  poll  tax 

We  desire  u>  call  attt-ntion  uj  the  Virginia 
constitutional  convention  which  submitted 
an  amendment  which  was  afterward  adopted 
to  the  constitution  of  Virginia  by  which  it 
was  Intended  to  disfranchi.se  a  very  large 
number  erf  Virginia  cltlzen.s.  We  think  this 
convention  can  be  regarded  aa  a  fair  sample 
of  other  conventions  In  other  poll-tax  States. 
Hon.  Carter  Glass  was  a  member  of  that  con- 
vention. Near  the  beginning  of  the  conven- 
tion Senator  Gla.ss  made  a  speech  In  which 
he  outlined  in  very  forceful  language  what 


the  object  was.  after  all  of  the  convention. 
He  did  this  In  bis  usvial  commendatciry 
method  of  getting  at  th.e  real  cream  in  the 
coconut  Near  the  beginning  of  the  reinven- 
tion he  made  a  speech  In  which  he  said: 

"The  chief  purpose  of  this  convention  la 
to  amend  the  suffrage  clause  of  the  exist Ing 
con.s'.itutlon  It  does  ni>t  require  nnich 
prescience  to  foretell  that  the  alteration.-, 
which  we  shall  mn^e  will  not  apply  to  'all 
persons  anri  clusses  without  distinction  "  We 
were  sent  here  Uj  make  distinctions  Wp 
exppct  to  make  distinctions  We  will  make 
ditti  act  Ions." 

Near  the  conclusion  of  the  convention. 
Senator  Glass  dellv?red  another  address  in 
which  he  referred  to  the  wrrk  already  per- 
formed by  the  convention      He  said 

"I  declared  then  (referrlnii  to  the  bei^ln- 
nlng  of  the  ciJiivenMun  find  tlie  debate  on 
the  oath  I  that  no  body  of  Vir/inla  gentle- 
men could  frame  a  constitution  so  i  bnnxK  \i.s 
to  my  sense  of  right  and  mora;;'y  that  I 
would  be  willing  to  submit  lt.s  fate  Uj  146  Oo<i 
ignorant  Negro  voters  (great  applause)  who..e 
capacity  for  self-government  we  have  been 
challenging  for  30  years  past  " 

There  i.s  no  doubt  but  what  Senator  dla-ss 
gtatPd  the  real  object  the  convention  had  in 
view  TTie  fact  that  his  remarks  were  re- 
ceived with  great  applause  Indicates  that  his 
fellow  men.bers  of  that  anventlon  agreed 
with  him  and  tivat  the  real  object  they  had  in 
view,  and  which  they  believed  they  could 
accomplish,  was  disfranchising  "14<5000  i^'- 
norant   Nev'ro   voters   ' 

Under  the  fi7cum«tj*nces  can  there  be  any 
<lf)Uhc  when  perhafjp  the  greatest  leader  of 
ail  stated  what  the  object  was  and  what  was 
expc<-ied  to  be  accomplished  by  the  so-called 
poll-tax  laws?  If  we  concede  that  this  wai 
the  object  of  the  law  then  we  admit  it  Is 
nnronstitutionul  berause.  If  this  was  the 
elTect  of  the  law.  U  In  fact  made  an  artiflcisl 
qua!  tlcHtion  which.  In  lUseU  Is  Illegal  and 
unoonsMtittion.il.  tn  order  to  come  In  tinder 
the  qualiflcatiMn  clause  of  section  2.  article  I. 
of  the  Constitution 

It  oxight  »o  be  borne  In  mind  alfo  that 
ma.'.y  If  n  t  all.  of  these  constitutional 
amendments  In  the  poll-tax  States  are  In 
direct  conflict  with  the  statutes  under  which 
these  Stairs  were  readmitted  to  the  Union 
under  the  act  of  Compress  of  June  26.  1R70 
M(5  Stat,  p  62)  The  provision  which  re- 
fers to  Virginia  rends  as  f(,llow8: 

"The  constitution  of  Virginia  shall  never 
be  so  amended  or  changed  as  to  deprive  any 
citizen  or  class  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  the  rleht  to  vote,  who  are  er.^lMcd 
to  vote  by  the  con.«tltuttnn  herein  recoe- 
nized.  except  as  punishment  for  such  crimes 
as  are  now  felonies  at  common  law  whereof 
thev  have  been  dtily  convicted  under  laws 
equally  applicable  Uj  all  the  InhabiUnts  of 
said  State:  Ptox 'ded  That  any  alteration  "f 
said  constitution,  prospective  In  Its  eflect, 
may  be  made  in  regiird  to  the  time  and  place 
of  residence  of  voters  " 

It  therefore  follows  that  these  State  poll 
tax  constitutional  amendments  were  in  di- 
rect violation  of  this  statute  and  therefore 
absolutely  unconstitutional 

It  seems  perfectly  plain  that  the  object  of 
this  poll-tax  provision  in  the  Rt,ate  consti- 
tutions was  not  to  prevent  discrimination 
among  the  citizens  but  to  definitely  provide 
for  a  discrimination  by  which  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  citizens  were  taxed  for  the 
privilege  of  voting  and  that,  therefore,  un- 
der section  2  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution, 
It  seems  plain  that  such  a  provision  In  the 
State  constitution,  or  State  law.  was  simply 
a  subterfuge  to  accomplish  other  aim.s  by  re- 
sorting to  the  so-called  "qualification"  clau.se 
in  section  2  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution 
It  Is  likewise  equally  plain  that  at  the  end 
of  the  War  Between  the  States,  when  these 
States  were  readmitted  to  the  Union,  they 
were  readmitted  under  a  statute  of  Congress 
which    provided    explicitly    that   the    constl- 
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tutlons  of  the  States  "shall  never  be  so 
amended  or  changed  as  to  deprive  any  citi- 
zen or  class  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  the  right  to  vote," 

It  is  therefore  plain,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, that  the  so-f^alled  poll-tax  laws  of 
the  State  bringing  about  "uch  a  disqualifi- 
cation to  its  citizens  In  the  exercising  of 
suffrage  is  In  clear  violation  of  the  laws  of 
Congress  In  addition  to  being  a  violation  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  It  Is  a 
clear  violation  of  the  agreement  made  by  the 
State,  when  It  was  readmitted,  that  it  should 
not  provide  for  such  discriminatory  amend- 
ments to  the  State  constitutions  It  follows 
therefore  that  the  so-called  poll-t*x  laws, 
bringing  about  the  disfranchising  of  Its  citi- 
zens in  the  exercise  of  suffrage,  are  a  clear 
violation  of  the  laws  of  Congress  In  addition 
to  being  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States 

Those  who  believe  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion Is  unconstitutional  rely  on  the  state- 
ment of  a  historic  fact  that,  when  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted,  all  of  the  Original 
Slates  had  pro()erty  or  tax  qualifications. 
This  ignores  entirely  the  testimony  of  schol- 
ars which  clearly  demonstrates  why  that  fact 
alone  does  not  prove  the  right  of  Congress 
today  to  forbid  such  requirements  for  voting 
In  Federal  elections  It  seems  to  us  that  this 
rrgulatlon  is  subject  to  the  criticism  which 
Mr  Justice  Holmes  leveled  against  the  use  of 
history  when  he  said 

■  It  Is  revolting  to  have  no  better  reason 
for  a  rule  of  law  than  that  It  Is  laid  down 
in  the  time  of  Henry  IV  It  U  still  more 
revolting  If  the  grounds  upon  which  It  was 
laid  down  have  vanished  long  since  and  the 
rule  persists  from  blind  ImlUtlon  of  the 
past"  (Holmes  The  Path  of  the  Law.  In 
Collection   Papers,   p     187  t 

We  think  also  Justice  Holmes  was  right 
when.  In  discussing  the  situation  In  Mx^aouri 
V    HolUxrui   (253  XJS   410.  433).  he  said: 

It  (the  Constitution)  must  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  our  whole  experience  and  not 
merely  In  that  of  what  was  said  a  hundred 
years  ago  " 

The  constitutional  provision  relied  upon 
to  strike  down  this  legislation  as  unconstltu- 
t: mal  must  be  considered  with  other  con- 
stitutional provisions. 

In  section  4.  article  IV,  of  the  Constltu- 
ti m  of  the  United  States    It  Is  provided: 

"The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to 
every  State  In  this  Union  a  republican  form 
of  Government  " 

What  does  this  mean  in  the  light  of  the 
present-day  civilization?  Can  we  have  a 
republican  form  of  government  In  any  State 
If,  within  that  State,  a  large  portion  and  per- 
haps a  majority  of  the  citizens  residing 
therein  are  denied  the  right  to  pfwUclpate 
In  governmental  affairs  because  they  are 
pcKjr?  We  submit  that  this  would  be  the 
result  if  under  section  2.  article  I.  of  the 
Constitution,  the  proposed  law  Is  held  to  be 
unconstitutional.  The  most  sacred  right  In 
our  republican  form  of  government  is  the 
right  to  vote  It  is  fundamental  that  that 
right  should  not  be  denied  unless  there  are 
valid  constitutional  reasons  therefor.  It 
must  be  exercised  freely  by  free  men.  If  It 
is  not.  then  we  do  not  have  a  republican 
form  of  government.  If  we  tax  this  funda- 
mental right,  we  are  taxing  a  Federal  privi- 
lege We  might  Just  as  well  permit  the 
States  to  tax  Federal  post  ofBces  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Under  the  guise  of  a  pretended  qualifica- 
tion this  provision  of  the  Constitution,  we 
believe  has  been  nullified  every  time  a  State 
h.ts  denied  the  right  to  vote  to  any  of  Its 
c.tizens  because  they  do  not  have  the  money 
to  pay  the  State  the  fee  set  up  as  a  pre- 
tended "qualification."  We  think  that  thU 
fact  has  been  fully  demonstrated  by  requir- 
ing the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  for  the  right 
to  vote. 

It  is  conceded,  we  think,  even  by  thtjse 
who  believe  the  proposed  law  is  unconstitu- 


tional that,  while  the  poll  tax  is  compara- 
tively small  In  amount,  if  any  poll  tax  at  all 
can  be  enforced  so  as  to  prohibit  voting  by 
those  who  do  not  have  the  fee.  the  principle 
involved  would  permit  the  State  to  fix  a  fee 
much  higher  than  Is  usually  fixed  now,  and 
it  Is  not  at  all  unlikely  that.  In  carrying 
out  the  real  provisions  of  the  p>oll-tax  laws, 
this  amount  could  be  Increased  so  that  the 
ptJll  tax  might  be  fixed  at  §10,  $50,  tlOO,  or 
even  greater  The  constitutional  right  to  fix 
any  poll-tax  fee  concedes  the  right  to  fix 
that  fee  at  any  amount  desired. 

Section  1  of  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  reads  as 
follows: 

"All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  of  tlie  State  wherein  they  reside.  No 
State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which 
shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  nor  shall  any 
State  deprive  anv  person  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  without  due  process  of  law;  nor 
deny  to  any  person  within  It*  jurisdiction 
the  equal   protection  of  the  laws," 

It  IS  quite  clear  that  the  so-called  f>oll-tax 
laws  do  abridge  the  privileges  and  Immuni- 
ties of  the  cit.zens  of  the  United  States.  If 
citizens  of  tlie  United  States  are  required 
to  pay  a  poll  tax  It  is  clearly  an  abridgment 
of  their  privileges   and   Immunities. 

It  Is  said  that  section  2  provides  an  ex- 
clusive remedy  for  a  violation  of  section  1 
of  the  14lh  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
Section  2  refers  to  the  apportionment  among 
the  several  States  of  representatives  in  Con- 
gress and  provides  for  the  reduction  In  the 
number  of  such  representatives  whenever 
the  right  to  vote  is  denied  We  do  not  think 
this  remedy  is  an  exclusive  one  Section  1 
of  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
is  positive  In  its  terms  and  sajrs  that  no 
State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  is 
an  abridgment  of  the  privileges  and  immu- 
nities of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

TTie  sponsors  of  the  poll-tax  laws  do  not 
admit  that  they  have  prevented  anyone  from 
voting  In  fact  these  laws  do  not,  on  their 
face,  directly  prohibit  any  cltiaen  from  vot- 
ing The  eflect  is  brought  about  by  the 
levying  of  a  poll  tax  and  providing  that  the 
citizens  must  pay  this  poll  tax  in  order  to 
vote.  While  he  Is  not  denied  the  right  to 
vote,  he  is  taxed  for  this  privilege  and,  in 
case  of  poverty,  this  results  in  a  denial  of 
the  privilege  of  voting  and  thus  directly  In- 
terferes with  the  citizen's  right  to  partici- 
pate in  governmental  affairs.  Section  1  of 
the  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
says  that  this  shall  not  be  done  and  these 
laws  therefore  come  in  direct  conflict  with 
section  1  of  the  14th  amendment. 

The  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
has  other  sections  referring  to  the  right  to 
hold  office  by  a  Senator  or  Representative  in 
Congress  and  with  reference  to  electors  for 
President  and  Vice  President.  Section  4  of 
this  amendment  refers  to  the  public  debt  of 
the  United  States  and  prohibits  the  United 
States  or  any  State  from  assuming  or  pay- 
ing any  debt  or  obligation  Incurred  in  aid 
of  Insurrection  or  rebellion  agalnBt  the 
United  States  Section  2,  as  above  stated, 
refers  to  the  apportionment  of  Representa- 
tives among   the  several   States. 

There  is  no  more  reason  why  section  2 
should  modify  section  1  than  there  Is  that 
section  3  or  section  4  should  be  considered 
In  connection  with  section  1. 

It  Is  quite  clear  that  the  so-called  poll-tax 
laws  do  abridge  the  privileges  and  Immuni- 
ties of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  If  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  Is  deprived  of 
the  privilege  of  voung  by  any  of  these  poll- 
tax  laws,  it  seems  a  clear  abridgment  of  the 
privilege*  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
One  of  the  greatest  privileges,  and  a  funda- 
mental one.  of  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  Is  the  right  to  vote.    If  he  Is  deprived 


of  this  right,  he  is  denied  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  governmental  affairs.  Such  a 
citizen  becomes  an  outcast.  He  Is  fublect 
to  all  the  laws  of  the  State.  His  citizenship 
is  admitted  and  the  burdens  which  rest  upon 
him  are  the  same  as  rest  up>on  all  other  citi- 
zens. He  can  be  drafted  into  the  Army  and 
be  comjjelled  to  face  the  foe  and  give  up  his 
life  U-)  protect  the  lives  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
Yet  he  is  deprived  of  the  most  sacred  priv- 
ilege of  all — the  right  to  vote  It  is  quite 
evident  that  all  these  poll-tax  laws  are  In 
direct  violation  of  section  1  of  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  as  well  as 
being  In  violation  of  other  constitutional  and 
Federal    laws   heretofore   referred    to. 

Mr,  HUAIPHREY.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  merely  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  associating  my- 
self With  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  As  the  Senator  may  re- 
call, ever  since  he  and  I  have  been  in 
the  Senate  we  have  been  sponsors  of 
similar  amendments.  I  was  pleased  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  for  the 
Javits  amendment.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  his  ef- 
forts in  bringing  the  amendment  before 
the  Senate.  I,  too,  have  found,  from  my 
personal  study  over  the  years,  that  a 
legislative  enactment  relating  to  the  re- 
peal of  the  poll  tax  has  constitutional 
basis.  While  I  felt  that  this  was  a  bet- 
ter approach,  I  also  felt  that  It  was  im- 
ix>rtant  that  some  action  be  taken  to  at 
least  clear  away  the  poll  tax  limitation 
on  the  voting  right.  Therefore,  I  also 
voted  for  the  Holland  amendment  to 
utilize  the  constitutional  amendment 
method. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  say  that  this  Is  a 
forward  step  In  accomplishing  a  civil 
rights  program.  Slowly  but  surely  Con- 
gress is  tearing  down  the  barriers  to  the 
exercise  of  the  franchise. 

When  Congress  shall  have  finally 
completed  Its  work  in  terms  of  reinforc- 
ing the  15th  amendment,  It  will  have 
done  something  for  American  democ- 
racy which  I  am  sure  our  forebears 
thought  had  been  accomplished  75  or  90 
years  ago. 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  my  colleague  from  South 
E>akota  [Mr.  Case],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  BeallI,  I  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  expedite 
matters,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  reading  of  the  amendments  be  dis- 
pensed with.  I  shall  be  lu^py  to  ex- 
plain their  purpose.    

The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Keat- 
ing, for  himself  and  other  Senators, 
which  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  are  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  ciaus* 
and  Insert  the  following ; 

"That  the  following  articles  are  tiereby 
propKJsed  as  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  SUtes,  and  any  one  of  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  only  if  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States  within  seven  years  from  the  dat« 
of  its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

*  'AsncLS — 
"  'On  any  date  that  the  total  number  oC 
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•guaeds  half  ot  the  authorized  membership 
thereof,  and  for  a  period  of  aUty  dayt  there- 
after, the  executive  authority  of  each  State 
ahall  have  power  to  make  temporary  ap- 
pnntmenu  to  fill  any  vacancies.  Including 
thuse  happening  during  such  period.  In  the 
rcorraentatlon  from  hU  State  In  the  House 
ol  Representatives.  Any  person  temporarily 
appointed  to  flU  any  such  vacancy  shall  serve 
u.i'U  the  people  fill  the  vacancy  by  election 
as  provided  for  by  article  I.  section  2,  of  the 
Ck)ustitutlon. 

"  'Aanci  E — • 

'•  'Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  In  any  primary  or 
other  eiectlon  for  electors  for  President  or 
Vice  President,  or  for  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive In  Congress,  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  any  State 
by  reason  of  failure  to  pay  any  poll  tax  or 
other  tax  or  to  meet  any  property  qualifica- 
tions. 

"  'Sbc.  2.  Nothing  In  this  article  shall  be 
construed  to  Invalidate  any  provision  of  law 
denying  the  right  to  vote  to  paupers  or  per- 
sons supported  at  public  expense  or  by  chari- 
table institutions. 

"  'Sec.  3.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
•nfcH-ce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

"  'Aa-ncL* — 

"The  people  of  the  District  constituting 
the  seat  of  the  CSovemment  of  the  United 
Stat«9  shall  elect.  In  such  manner  and  under 
such  Mgulations  as  the  Congress  shall  pro- 
Tide  by  law — 

"  'a  number  of  Delegates  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  equal  to  the  number  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  which  they  woxUd  be  entitled 
If  the  District  were  a  State  with  such  powers 
••  the  Congress,  by  law.  shall  determine:  and 

**  "a  number  of  electors  of  President  and 
Vice  President  equal  to  the  whole  nimiber  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  In  the  Congress 
to  which  the  District  would  be  entitled  if 
It  were  a  State;  such  electors  shall  possess 
the  qualifications  required  by  article  II  of 
this  Constitution;  they  shall  be  In  addition 
to  those  appointed  by  the  States,  but  they 
■^aU  bo  considered,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
election  of  President  and  Vice  President,  to 
be  electors  appointed  by  a  State;  and  they 
shall  meet  in  the  District  and  cast  their 
ballots  as  provided  by  the  twelfth  article  of 
amendment.' 

"Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  Joint  res- 
olution proposing  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  to  au'h^rli^e 
Governors  to  fill  temporary  vacancies  In  the 
Hbuse  o^  Representatives,  to  abolish  tax  and 
property  qualifications  for  electors  In  PeJeral 
elections,  and  to  enfranchise  the  people  of 
the  Dtatirlct  ol  Columbia.'  " 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps the  Senators  who  are  interested  m 
the  amendment  might  be  able  to  hear 
what  I  have  to  say  if  the  Chair  would 
endeavor  to  get  order  in  the  Chamber. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  York  will 
suspend.  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 
Tlie  Senator  from  New  York  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment,  by  its  terms,  strikes  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  then 
reinstates  the  so-called  Kefauver  amend- 
ment and  the  so-called  Holland  amend- 
ment. Then  it  adds  a  third  amendment, 
which  I  shall  describe  in  a  moment. 
However,  It  provides  in  the  first  section 
thereof  that  these  articles  are  proposed 
as  amendmenta  to  the  Constitution,  and 
that  any  one  of  them  shall  be  valid  upon 
ratification  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  of  the  Union, 


In  the  first  place,  dealing  briefly  «-tth 
this  point,  tt  seems  to  me  that  it  is  much 
more  orderly  to  provide  that  each  of 
these  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ments may  be  submitted  separately  to 
the  States,  instead  of  putting  them  all 
in  one  package.  Frankly,  I  confew  that 
the  more  orderly  procedure  would  be  to 
present  each  amendment  separately  and 
have  ft  voted  upon  by  itself,  and  stop 
there,  rather  to  embody  several  of  them 
in  one  re&olution. 

However,  we  have  already  adopted  the 
so-called  Holland  amendment,  wliich  I 
supported.  Now  I  propose  an  additional 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question'' 

Mr.  KEATING.  Yes;  I  yield  for  a 
Question 

Mr.  COTTON.  On  the  point  the  Sen- 
ator is  now  discussing,  as  I  understand, 
his  amendment,  if  it  were  adopted, 
would  have  the  effect  not  only  of  sepa- 
rating his  proposal  from  the  so-called 
Kefauver-Holland  propa«ia!s.  but  it 
would  also  separate  the  Kefauver  from 
the  Holland  proposal  when  they  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  States.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KEATING  Yes.  My  reason  is 
that  I  believe  it  is  better  to  submit  each 
of  them  separately  to  the  States  than 
to  put  them  all  m  one  package. 

Mr.  COTTON  I  am  erratified  to  know- 
that  the  Senator's  amendment  does  con- 
tain such  a  provision.  I  would  have 
gladly  voted  for  the  Holland  amendment 
if  it  had  not  been  hot>elessly  yoked  to 
the  original  amendment  which,  m  my 
opinion,  is  like  yoking  a  horse  and  a 
steer.  I  could  not  possibly  vote  for  that 
kind  of  package  deal  in  tampering  with 
the  Con.stitution.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Now  York  that  the  first 
thing  his  amendment  does  is  to  separate 
the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ments, in  order  that  they  may  be  con- 
sidered separately  by  the  people  of  the 
various  States,  il   tney  are  considered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire.  I  mu.st  .say  to  him  that 
I  thought  the  hooking  or  yoking  of  my 
amendment  to  the  so-called  Holland 
iunendment  would  be  more  like  yoking 
a  steer  and  a  cow,  because  they  both 
have  to  do  with  the  voting  franchise, 
whereas  the  original  Kefauver  amend- 
ment does  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
voting.  I  therefore  think  that  even  if 
we  considered  only  the  anti-poll-tax 
amendment,  it  might  be  appropriate  to 
consider  my  amendment,  in  connection 
with  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  But  it  does  not  so  yoke 
it.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  does  not  .so  yoke 
i".  My  proposal  does  two  things  First. 
ii  separates  all  three  of  the  proposed 
amendments.  Secondly,  it  adds  a  pro- 
posal providing  that  the  citizens  of 
th.e  District  of  Columbia  shall  elect,  un- 
der such  regulations  as  the  Congres.s 
shall  provide  by  law.  first,  a  number  of 
delegates  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
equal  to  the  number  of  Representatives 
to  which  they  would  be  entitled  If  the 
District  were  a  State,  with  such  powers 
as  the  Congress  by  law  shall  determine. 

Mr.  President,  on  my  amendment  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  at  this  point. 


The  yeas  and  na>s  were  not  ordered 

Mr.  KEATING  I  shall  have  to  m;u.c 
the  same  re<iuest  later 

The  second  thing  the  amendment  dne^ 
is  to  provide  for  the  election  of  a  number 
of  electors  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  in  the  Con- 
gress to  which  the  Dustrict  would  be  en- 
titled if  it  were  a  State  It  also  provides 
that  such  electors  shall  pnsse.ss  the  qual- 
ifications required  by  article  II  of  the 
Constitution,  that  they  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  thoM-  elecl<'d  by  the  States,  but 
they  sliall  be  considered,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  election  of  President  and  Vice 
President,  to  be  electors  ."^elected  by  a 
•State:  and  that  they  shall  meet  in  the 
District  and  cast  their  ballots  as  pro- 
vided by  the  12th  amendment. 

In  other  words,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  i  Mr  Casei.  the  Senator 
fiom  Maryland  i  Mr  Beall]  and  I  in  the 
propo'ied  amendment  endeavor  to  give 
the  Senate  the  opportunity  to  give  to  the 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
right  to  vote  for  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident and  representation  in  Congress. 

Ai  to  tlie  latttr.  I  recognize  there  are 
difT»-rinu  vu-ws  There  are  those  who 
say  the  District  of  Columbia  should  have 
a  Senator,  or  two  Senators.  There  are 
those  who  think  the  Di.strlct  should  have 
three  Reprc.sontatives.  Our  amendment 
g.ves  representation  only  in  the  House, 
and  It  does  not  even  give  a  voting  repre- 
sentation, unless  Congress  later  deter- 
mines to  do  so  In  othir  words.  Jt  pro- 
vid*»s  for  the  number  of  E>elegates  the 
Di.strict  would  be  entitled  to  have  if  it 
were  a  State,  which  would  be  two  or 
three  Representatives,  and  it  provides 
also  that  Cont;ress  shall  later  give  them 
such  power.s  as  Congress  shall  determine 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  ylf>ld  for  a  question' 

Mr  KPJ\TING.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  has  ju.st 
madf  a  statement  which  implies  that  at 
a  .sub.sequent  time,  under  the  projx).sed 
amendment,  the  nonvoting  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  could  be  given  the 
power  to  vote,  by  statutory  enactment. 
Do  I  understand  that  to  be  the  fact? 

Mr  KEATING  It  provides  for  such 
powers  as  Congre.ss  shall  determine. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  other  words,  to 
make  the  record  perfectly  clear,  this  is 
not  simply  an  amendment  to  provide  for 
three  delegates  or  two  delegates;  it 
would  also  provide  for  voting  delegates 
at  any  time  that  Congress  should  by  a 
simple  majority  decide  to  that  effect.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr  KEATING.  That  Is  correct. 
Congress  could  later  by  majority  vote 
give  to  the  delegates  power  to  cast  a 
vote,  in  my  judgment. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  That  Is  the  InteiTre- 
tation  which  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  his  cospoiisors  put  on  the  language 
oonuined  on  page  2.  lines  19  to  23  in- 
clusive.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KKATING  That  is  my  under- 
standing of  what  that  language  means. 

Mr    ALLOTT.     I  thank   the  Senator. 

Mr  KEATING  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  opinion  tliat  this  amendment  is  cer- 
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tainly  equally  as  important  as  any  other 
propo.sal  which  could  come  before  Con- 
press  to  enlarge  the  exercise  of  the  fran- 
chise The  continued  massive  disquali- 
fication of  all  the  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  from  their  right  to 
participate  in  our  electoral  processes  is 
inexcusable  It  is  unreasonable.  It  is 
undemocratic.  We  can  and  must  seize 
this  opportunity  to  remedy  this  deplor- 
able state  of  affairs.  I  would  hope  that 
this  was  one  defect  in  our  electoral  proc- 
esses which  Members  of  this  body  from 
all  sections  of  our  Nation  would  enthusi- 
astically join  in  correcting. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  stirring  up 
widespread  concern  for  the  pligiu  of  the 
residents  o'  the  Nation's  Capital.  Tlie 
area  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  small. 
Only  local  inhabitants  would  be  affected 
by  this  reform.  But  the  principles  at 
stake  are  large.  Our  action  would  have 
international  Impact  We  would  be 
demonstrating  to  the  whole  world  that 
in  America  demcKracy  begins  at  home — 
that  we  practice  what  we  prea*:h. 

Only  in  the  past  few  days  I  had  a  let- 
ter from  a  housewife  in  the  Bronx,  who 
said  to  me.  "There  is  a  lot  of  talk  about 
civil  rights  these  days.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  tliat  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  no  citizen,  white  or  colored, 
has  the  right  to  voU.?  " 

I  had  to  tell  her  that  that  Is  the  fact. 

Let  me  recall  a  few  facts  which  have 
an  iinportiint  l>earin^  on  thi.s  subject. 
The  first  one  is  that  Uie  population  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  exceeds  the 
population  of  12  States  which  liave  full 
representation  nghus  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate.  These  States  are  New 
Hampshire.  Vermont.  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota.  Delaware.  Montana. 
Idaho.  Wyjming.  Nevada.  New  Mexico. 
Alaska,  and  Hawaii.  Indeed,  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  more  residents 
than  the  States  of  ALiska,  Nevada,  and 
Wyoming,  combined.  These  States  m- 
cluding  th(  ir  Senators,  have  nine  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  none. 

The  second  fact  is  that  the  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  pay  well  c«  er 
$350  million  amiually  in  Federal  taxes. 
This  IS  more  tax  mon**:,  than  i.s  con- 
tributed by  the  re.sid«;nts  of  any  one  of 
25  States  having  a  total  representation 
of  148  Members  m  the  Congress.  Taxa- 
tion without  representation  is  still  the 
lot  of  our  l(x;al  citizens. 

Pact  No  3  IS  that  more  tlian  100.000 
men  and  women  who  lived  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  served  in  our  armed  forces 
during  World  War  II.  This  was  a 
greater  contribution  in  manpower  to  the 
defense  of  our  Nation  than  was  made  by 
14  States.  Many  of  these  brave  souls 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  our 
country's  l)attles.  It  is  shameful  that 
these  couHLgeous  men  and  women  who 
fought  and  died  for  freedom  could  not 
enjoy  Its  e.';sentlal  quality  in  their  own 
homeland. 

These  are  shameful  facts.  Here  are 
several  hundred  thousand  Americans 
*ho  are  called  upon  to  pay  taxes,  to 
serve  in  our  armed  forces,  and  to  fulfill 
all  the  other  obligations  of  citizenship, 
but  who  are  denied  one  of  its  most 
sacred  privileges. 


How  much  longer  shall  we  permit  this 
stain  on  our  democracy  to  remain  un- 
cleansed? 

I  would  seize  any  opportunity  to  erase 
this  black  mark.  But  I  believe  that  con- 
sideration of  this  matter,  as  I  pointed  out 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton  1,  in  coimection  with  the 
anti-poll-tax  amendment  is  particularly 
appropriate.  Both  are  of  the  same  na- 
ture in  that  they  are  attempts  to  remove 
unreasonable  impediments  to  votmg 
rights.  They  aie  both  comparable  in 
their  impact  and  their  justification.  I 
do  not  know  how  many  F>eople  in  Ala- 
bama. Arkansas.  Mississippi,  Texas,  and 
Virginia  will  be  benefiU>d  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  poll  tax.  But  I  am  certain 
that  the  numt>er  is  no  more  than  the 
nu.iiber  of  citizens  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia who  would  benefit  from  removal 
of  the  absolute  bar  against  their  right  to 
vote. 

This  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  numbers, 
however,  but  basically  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple. We  cannot  justify  the  denial  of 
the  risht  of  a  citizen  to  vote  because  of 
his  residence  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
any  more  than  we  can  justify  the  denial 
of  the  rinht  to  vote  because  a  citizen 
has  failed  to  pay  a  fee.  Both  conditiorLs 
are  entirely  incorusistent  with  our  demo- 
cratic sy.<5tem.  Both  deserve  prompt  ex- 
terminat  ion. 

One  other  thing  should  be  made  clear. 
This  is  a  ri;iht-to-vote  amendment,  not  a 
self-government  amendment.  I  strongly 
supported  the  home  rule  bill  when  it 
was  before  the  Senate  last  year,  and  I 
hope  the  other  body  will  proceed  with 
dispatch  to  complete  action  on  that  mat- 
ter. What  we  are  dealing  with  here  to- 
day, however,  is  something  quite  differ- 
ent. This  amendment  deals  only  with 
national  representation.  It  does  not 
establish  any  form  of  territorial  govern- 
ment or  elected  local  legislative  systems. 
These  are  separate  matters,  and  we 
.'■hould  not  delay  action  on  this  proposal 
because  of  the  pendency  of  the  other. 
Both  are  of  the  utmost  importance,  but 
neither  need  await  the  other  s  fruition. 

In  substance,  this  amendment  pro- 
vides only  two  things:  First,  that  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
elect  a  number  of  delegates  to  the  Hoiise 
of  Rt'presentatives  equal  to  the  whole 
number  of  representatives  to  which  they 
would  be  entitled  if  the  District  were  a 
State,  with  such  f)owers  as  the  Con- 
gress, by  law.  shall  determine;  and  .sec- 
ond, that  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  elect  "a  number  of  elec- 
tors of  President  and  Vice  President 
equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  m  the  Congress  to 
which  the  District  would  be  entitled  if  it 
were  a  State  '  This  is  the  form  in 
which  the  amendment  was  approved  by 
a  5-1  vote  of  the  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  .lust  last  September.  I 
would  be  wiUm'-;  to  ko  beyond  tliese  rec- 
ommendations and  provide  definite  vot- 
ing rights  for  the  representatives  and 
perhaps  even  for  representatives  in  tlie 
Senate.  The  provisions  of  this  amend- 
ment represent,  in  other  words,  a  bare 
minimum  of  what  we  must  do.  But  this 
much  mu.st  be  done,  in  my  judgment,  if 
we  are  to  l^estow  upon  the  residents  of 


our  Nation's  Capital  their  rights  as  fel- 
low members  of  the  American  commu- 
nity 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  who  offered  substantiaUy 
this  proposal  when  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia home  rule  bill  was  before  the 
Penate:  who  has  been  a  pioneer  in  th^ 
f.eld:  and  to  whom  should  go  the  major 
credit  for  focu-sing  our  attention  on  this 
important  problem  in  the  District  of 
Columbia 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  generous  in  h's 
praise  of  my  efforts  with  repard  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  some  right  and  some  op- 
portunity for  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  have  a  voice  in  their  own 
Government. 

I  have  gone  through  a  considerable 
educational  experience.  I  may  say,  in 
regard  to  voting  rights  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  During  the  first  Congress 
of  which  I  was  a  Member  of  the  Senate, 
when  the  distinguished  former  Senator 
from  Anzona  IMr.  McFarland]  was  the 
majority  leader,  he  asked  me  to  take 
charge  of  the  presentation  of  the  so- 
called  home  rule  bill.  That  was  a  little 
unusual,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  was 
then  a  member  of  the  minority  party  of 
the  Senate.  It  was  my  privilege  to  act 
as  th^  floor  manager  for  that  bill. 
Again,  in  the  succeeding  Congress,  when 
I  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  I  had  the  honor  of 
presenting  the  so-called  home  rule  bill  to 
the  Senate,  In  both  instances,  the  Sen- 
ate approved  the  home  rule  bill.  But  I 
have  seen  that  bill  go  to  the  House  cf 
Representatives  and  there  languish  and 
die  of  inaction. 

I  have  somewhat  reluctantly  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  only  practical 
possibility  of  affording  an  opFwrtunity 
for  the  residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  vote  in  the  reasonably  near 
future  is  through  the  procedure  here  pro- 
posed :  that  is.  to  give  them  the  right  and 
the  opportunity  to  vote  for  Delegates  or 
Representatives  who  would  be  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  who 
would  have  such  powers  as  Congress  it- 
self might  see  fit  to  give  them,  and,  by 
the  same  token,  have  a  right  to  vote  for 
presidential  electors  on  the  same  basis  as 
they  would  if  they  were  represented  by 
Representatives  and  Senators  in  the  Con- 
gre.ss. 

But  I  go  somewhat  further  than  i>er- 
haps  does  the  Senator  from  New  York 
in  believing  that  this  amendment  will 
mean  an  effective  step  toward  self-gov- 
ernment for  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  Constitution  provides 
that  the  Congress  shall  have  exclusive 
legislative  jurisdiction  over  the  District 
of  Columbia  No  home  rule  bill  ever 
proposed  or  devised  has  been  able,  in  the 
absence  of  a  constitutional  amendment, 
to  get  around  that  existing  constitu- 
tional provision.  Every  home  rule  bill 
which  we  examine  contains,  somewhere 
within  it.  a  provision  which  recognizes 
tl:at  Congress  could  overrule  any  action 
which  might  be  taken  by  a  District  of 
Columbia  local  legislative  body,  whether 
a  city  council  or  whatnot.     In  any  case. 
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exclusive  legislative  authority  over  the 
District  of  Columbia  rests  with  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  amendment  which  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  submitted,  on  behalf 
of  himself,  the  Senator  from  Maryland, 
and  myself,  does  not  change  the  consti- 
tutional provision  which  leaves  within 
the  Congress  exclusive  legislative 
authority  over  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  it  gives  the  District  of  Columbia 
citizens  an  opportunity  to  have  repre- 
sentation in  the  Congress,  which  has 
this  exclusive  legislative  jurisdiction. 
That  is  why  to  that  extent  this  proposal 
would  give  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  a  voice  in  their  own  Rovein- 
ment. 

The  Congress  would  continue  to  have 
exclusive  legislative  jurisdiction  over  the 
District  of  Columbia;  and  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  would  then,  for 
the  first  time,  have  real  representation 
in  the  Congress. 

When  I  originally  proposed  an  amend- 
ment along  this  line,  and  submitted  it 
when  a  bill  in  this  field  was  last  before 
the  Congress,  I  proposed  that  such  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  have  the  powers  wiiirh 
traditionally  have  been  had  by  Terri- 
torial Delegates.  Territorial  Deje^ate.s 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  tradi- 
tionally have  had  the  right  to  speak  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  the  right  to  serve 
on  House  committees,  and  the  right  to 
submit  amendments;  but  they  have  not 
had  the  right  to  vote  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  right  to  vote  in 
the  House  committees  on  which  they 
might  serve. 

This  amendment  would  give  the  Con- 
gress itself  the  power  to  determine  what 
powers  such  Delegates  to  the  Congress 
shall  have.  Presumably  the  Congress 
could  give  them  the  same  powers  that 
Territorial  Delegates  traditionally  have 
had;  or  the  Congress  could  go  further, 
and  could  give  them  the  right  to  vote 

But  the  right  to  speak  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  right 
to  submit  amendments,  and  the  right  to 
serve  on  House  committees  would  be 
great  improvements  over  the  situation 
which  now  exists. 

I  think  the  logic  of  this  proposal  is 
beyond  question  to  anyone  who  will 
make  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  sit- 
uation. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  ably 
presented  figures  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  taxes  ptiid  by  the  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Nothing  is 
more  deeply  imbedded  in  the  traditional 
theory  of  our  Government  than  the  prop- 
osition that  taxation  without  repre.sen- 
tation  is  tyranny  The  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  pay  taxes  far  in 
excess  of  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by 
many  States:  and.  as  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  pointed  out,  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Colimibia  pay  taxes 
which  gross  more  than  the  total  amount 
of  taxes  paid  by  many  State.=;  Yet  the 
people  of  the  Ehstrict  of  Columbia  have 
no  voice  in  their  own  government.  So 
certainly  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
there  is  taxation  without  representation. 

F\irthermore.  as  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  well  pointed  out.  the  Di.s- 
trict   of  Columbia    ha.s   provided    mntiy 


soldiers  to  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Na- 
tion. Certainly  to  be  called  upon  to 
fight  lor  one's  country  and  then  be  de- 
nied an  opportunity  to  participate  in  its 
government  by  means  of  voting  is  grossly 
unf  ail . 

In  ihat  connection  let  me  point  out 
that  a  few  yeai"s  aso  the  Congress 
passed  a  law  which  provided  that  an 
alien  who  had  .served  in  the  Armed 
Force;;  of  the  Nation  would  therebv  ac- 
quire the  rights  of  citizenship  If  it  be 
true  that  Conerre.ss  once  decided  that  it 
was  just  that  an  alien  who  .served  in 
the  A.Tned  Force';  should  be  granted  cit- 
izen.ship  upon  the  completion  of  hi.«  serv- 
ice— and  that  step  was  taken  by  means 
of  leeislation  proposed  by  foimer  Sen- 
ator Lodge,  of  Massachu.setts  as  I  re- 
call—  .^nd  if  It  was  .sound  to  permit,  as  a 
result.  25,000  aliens  to  obtain  citizenship 
by  virtue  of  having  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  Nation,  why  should  not  the 
peopli>  of  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
serve<l  in  the  Nations  Armed  Forces  be 
i^ranted  one  of  the  n«hts  of  citizen- 
ship— to  wit.  the  ncht  to  vote? 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President  the 
figures  indicate  that  the  people  of  the 
Distr.ct  of  Columbia  who  .served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  suffered  casualties  at  a 
higher  ratt'  than  did  tha<^  from  any 
State  who  served  in  the  Armed  F'orces. 
However.  I  point  out  that  these  figures 
were  prepared  before  the  admission  of 
Hawaii  and  Alaska  as  States 

I  emphatically  join  the  Senator  from 
Soutl'i  Dakota  when  he  says  there  is  no 
justice  in  denying  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  the  right  to  vote. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
with  his  characteristic  sense  of  justice, 
has  pointed  out  a  passible  exception  for 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  because  as  I  recall, 
Hawaii  had  a  regiment  which  had 
higher  casualty  losses  than  those  suf- 
fered by  any  other  regiment  which 
served  during  World  War  11. 

Mr  KEATING.  That  is  also  my  rec- 
ollection. I  believe  I  have  heaixl  our 
colleagues  from  Hawaii  cite,  with  great 
and  understandable  pride,  the  wonder- 
ful record  of  the  Hawaii  regiment. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  It  was 
probably  because  of  the  excellent  record 
the  Hawaiian  .soldiers  made  during  the 
war  that  many  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress felt  that  Hawaii  had  earned  ad- 
mission to  the  Union  eus  a  State. 

By  the  same  token,  we  .should  cer- 
tainlj  now  similarly  recognize  the  val- 
iant service  of  the  .soldiers  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia- 
One  collateral  point  which  might  be 
made  in  that  connection  is  that  the  city 
of  Washington  becomes  the  home  of  a 
greater  number  of  retired  officers  of  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force  than 
Goes  any  other  city  in  the  Nation,  by 
reason  of  thp  faci  that  many  of  thOvse 
who  have  served  in  the  military  forces 
lose  their  i-esidence  m  their  native 
States,  and  also  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  many  attractions  exist  for  living  in 
the  city  of  Washington. 

But  when  they  reside  in  Washington, 
they  find  themselves  deprived  of  the 
right  to  vote.  I  have  always  felt  that 
those  who  take  the  risks  involved  in  the 
militaiT  services  certainly  are  entitled  to 


have  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  country 
they  have  served. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  it  has  .>eemed 
to  me  that  the  other  aii^ument  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  ha-s  mentioned — 
to  wit,  our  pasition  before  the  world — is, 
in  Itself,  a  compelling  reason  for  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment.  Certainly 
it  is  an  anomaly  that  this  country,  the 
United  Slates,  which  today  before  the 
world  holds  it.self  out  as  the  great 
devotee  of  freedom  and  the  great  ajxetle 
of  representative  government,  should 
deny  voting  rights  to  the  residents  of  the 
Capital  City.  I  .see  no  justification 
whatsoever  for  such  a  position.  It  com- 
promises our  position  in  every  interna- 
tional gathering  and  in  every  interna- 
tional endeavor  To  .say  that  represent- 
ative government  Is  sood  for  the  new 
countries  in  Africa  and  in  Asia,  but  that 
in  the  Capital  City  of  the  United  State.s 
Itself  the  residents  .should  not  have  the 
right  to  participate  in  their  own  govern- 
ment IS  an  inconsistency  which  weakens 
the  position  of  the  United  States  in  every 
international  conference  today. 

So  I  certainly  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment 

Mr  FONG  Mr  Pre.sident,  will  the 
Senator  from  New   York  yield  to  me? 

Mr  KEATING.  First.  Mr  Pre.sident. 
let  me  say  that  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  eloquent  appeal  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  made  for  adoption  of 
this  amendment  I  express  to  him  pub- 
licly what  I  had  said  to  him  privau^ly. 
that  I  am  mo.st  grateful  indeed  for  the 
pioneering  work  which  he  did  in  this 
fipld 

I  am  very  happy  to  yield  now  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from   Hawaii 

Mr  PONG  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  am  in 
at-'reement  with  the  remarks  of  tiie  il- 
lustrious Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
During  the  adiournment  of  Congress  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  vi.siting  14  countries 
in  the  Par  East  Everywhere  I  went, 
people  in  the  Far  East  remarked  to  me 
that  America  heretofore  had  certainly 
preached  much  concerning  democracy 
but  many  times  fell  .short  of  what  it 
preached  My  election  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  was  in  a  measure  an 
answer  to  them  that  we  do  believe  in 
-self-determination  and  that  we  practice 
democracy  as  we  preached  it 

In  granting  to  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  the  right  to  vote  for 
f*resident  and  Vice  President  and  to  have 
a  Representative  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, we  would,  to  a  great  degree, 
be  giving  to  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  right  of  self-determination 
which  we  have  been  seeking  for  all  the 
people  of  the  world.  This  would  again 
be  an  answer  to  the  critics  who  claim 
that  we  in  America  practice  a  limited 
type  of  democracy  This  would  be  ap- 
plying the  principle  of  self-determination 
domestically 

The  able  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
made  reference  to  the  heroi.sm  shown  by 
citizens  of  Hawaii  in  the  last  war.  I 
would  like  to  .say  in  connection  with  the 
question  of  statehood  for  Hawaii,  that 
there  was  much  doubt  on  the  part  of 
many  people  as  to  whether  the  people  of 
Hawaii  were  loyal  and  patriotic  citizens. 
In  the  last  war  the  citizens  of  Hawaii 
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demonstrated  that  they  were  loyal  and 
patriotic  Ame-»cans.  Throughout  the 
war  there  was  not  one  single  case  of 
.s-botage  ara:r.st  the  American  Govem- 
iiur.l.  and  ou:  men  in  tlic  serAice  dis- 
iiiguiihed  themselves  heroically  on  the 
battlefield  and  everywhere.  The  442d 
Regiment  of  Hawaii  was  one  of  the  most 
highly  decorati^d  of  all  reelments  in  the 
history  of  the  Uniled  States  of  America. 
This  demonstration  of  patriotLsm  I  be- 
lieve contributed  much  to  the  Congress 
granting  statc^iood  to  Hawaii. 

I  am  profoundly  happy  to  hear  from 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  that  t!ie  heroic  sons  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  the  last  war  dis- 
tingui.^hed  thimritlves  admirably  and  I 
am  happy  to  .^oin  my  worthy  colleagues 
In  his  efforts  to  bring  democracy  and 
self-determination  t^j  lie  people  cf  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  wish  to  thank 
the  able  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr  KEATING  I  am  exceedingly 
grateful  for  the  remarks  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Hawaii  I  cr.n- 
not  refrain  from  saying  I  was  in  the  Far 
East  at  or  about  the  time  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  was.  I  think  his  vi;.it  to 
the  Far  Ea-st  as  a  United  States  Senator 
was  mast  helpful  and  fruitful  in  giving 
our  country  a  standing  in  the  world. 
He  had  what  miRht  be  called  a  trium- 
phal tour,  de.'pite  his  extreme  modesty. 

On  all  sides  I  heard  the  expression, 
from  our  own  people  and  from  people 
in  the  Far  East.  Here  is  a  UJS.  Senator 
of  Chinese  extraction  "  It  has  com- 
pletely eraseci  all  of  the  talk  which  we 
often  had  heard  in  Asian  countries.  We 
have  oftentimes  somewhat  slighted  the 
A.slan  countries  in  our  dealings  with 
them  We  have  heard  It  said  that  we 
are  interesteo  only  in  Europe,  that  we 
have  our  allies  In  Europe,  that  we  have 
no  Interest  in  the  Far  East;  and  much 
of  the  troubl '  that  we  have  had  in  the 
Far  East  has  .stemmed  from  that  feeling. 

Here  is  a  man  who  went  to  the  Fai" 
East  as  a  U.S  Senator.  He  did  notable 
service  for  his  country,  and  I  know  I 
express  the  attitude  of  all  of  us  when 
I  .'ay  we  are  proud  indeed  of  the  tour 
which  he  made. 

I  am  prateful  to  him  for  his  support 
of  the  amen'lmcnt.  His  support  Ls  in 
consonance  with  Uie  principles  in  which 
he  t)elieves  and  with  his  record  Ixath  in 
Hawaii  and  s:nce  he  has  become  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  U  S.  Senate 

Mr  J.WITS.  Mr  Piesident,  -Rill  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr.  KEATING,  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  First.  I  should  like  to 
erpre-ss  support  of  my  collea'?ue  in  his 
effort  to  ret  this  very  desirable  amend- 
ment in  the  ccnstituiional  amendment 
now  before  tl;e  Senate;  but  more  than 
that,  I  should  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  being  associated  with  a 
Senatoi  who  .«eizcs  the  right  opportunity. 
It  is  not  often  that  there  are  proposed 
m  the  Senate  ecnstitutional  amendments 
v.here  we  have  a  chance  to  act.  This  is 
an  opportunity,  which  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  not  foret'o  today,  to  do  elemental 
justice  to  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  am  delirhtcd  my  coUeegue 
has  taken  the  initiative   to  propose  it 


and  give  us  an  opportunity  to  rflectuate 

his  proposal. 

Also,  I  should  like  to  Join  him  In  con- 
templating this  major  point.  This  is  a 
sea.son  when  the  United  States  is  ex- 
panding Its  horizons.  It  would  have 
been  unthinkable,  in  another  day,  to  ad- 
mit into  the  Union,  the  Territory  of  Alas- 
ka, 1,700  or  1.800  miles  away  from  the 
mainland  of  the  United  States,  or  to 
admit  Hawaii.  2,600  miles  away,  and 
separated  from  us  by  an  ocean  Yet  our 
peoi  ie  have  had  the  kind  of  vision  which 
;.^  truly  historic  and  which  marks  our 
cap.bility  for  being  world  leaders,  for 
the  mark  of  leadership  is  the  willingness 
to  expand  one  s  views. 

My  collea^'ue  from  New  York  is  ask- 
ing us  to  take  care  of  the  home  fires  at 
the  same  time  we  expand  our  vision,  and 
th»s  IS  an  opi>ortunity  for  us  to  correct  a 
riviiklmg  injustice  and  t;.ve  to  the  people 
Ci  the  District  of  Columbia  a  right  which 
is  denied  to  tlic  people  of  very  few  Fed- 
eral districts  in  othe*-  countries  of  the 
v.orld.  I  think  the  research  of  the  Sena- 
tor shows  that  fact. 

Mr.  KEATI2;G.  In  general,  that  is 
Uue.  There  are  a  few  parallels,  but 
\ery  few.  In  most  Federal  districts  in 
other  countries  the  people  of  those  dis- 
tricts have  the  right  of  national  repre- 
sentation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  express  the  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  see  Uiat  this  justice  is 
djne.  as  proposed  by  my  colleague.  In 
a  very  elemental  way.  the.se  are  the 
mmunal  requirements  that  one  could 
conceive.  Why  they  can  be  denied  or 
what  oppofaition  can  be  made  against 
them.  I  cannot  imagine.  We  have  a 
chance  to  take  care  of  this  situation  to- 
day, and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  do  so. 

Mr.  KE.\TING.  I  appreciate  very 
much,  indeed,  the  gracious  remarks  of 
my  colleague  from  New  York  and  his 
support  of  the  amendment,  which  I  am 
sure  will  be  helpful. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  fi-om 
Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  should  like  to  subscribe 
to  the  statements  made  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  Keating]. 

As  the  Senator  recalls,  this  subject 
matter  came  before  this  body  last  July, 
v.'hen  we  had  before  us  for  discussion 
the  Di.strict  of  Columbia  home-rule  bill. 
The  junior  Senator  from  New  York  per- 
formed a  very  valuable  service  at  that 
time.  He  stated,  and  I  think  I  quote 
him  correctly,  that  the  home-rule  bill  was 
not  the  vehicle  to  use  to  provide  for  na- 
tional representation  for  the  District  but 
that  the  proposal  should  come  through 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  should  be 
considered  on  its  own  merits. 

I  thorouphly  subscribed  to  that  view. 
I  thorou?hly  subscribe  to  the  statements 
the  Senator  from  New  York  is  making 
at  the  present  time.  As  the  Senator 
well  knows,  I  appeared  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  on  September  9,  of  last 
year,  In  support  of  the  particular 
amendment  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate.  I  said  at  that  time,  and  I  now 
repeat,  that  I  gave  no  priority  either  to 
the  hcwne-ruie  bill  or  to  the  constitu- 


tional amendment  which  would  give  na- 
tional representation  to  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  felt  very  keenly  then,  and 
I  feel  equally  keenly  now,  that  the  right 
of  suffrage  is  important  in  both  in- 
stances. 

I  think  this  is  the  correct  posture,  I 
think  this  is  the  correct  velilcle,  to  use 
to  brmg  the  question  before  the  United 
States;  and  I  certainly  hop)e  the  amend- 
ment will  be  agreed  to. 

I  likewise  hope,  and  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  New  York  will  join  me  in 
the  hope,  that  there  will  be  nothing  in 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment  that 
will  m  any  way  prevent  us  from  moving 
the  bill  pioviding  full  home  rule  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  step  further  in 
the  Congress  of   the  United  States. 

Mr  KEATING.  I  enUrely  agree  with 
that  statement.  On  tliis  subject  I  think 
I  share  completely  the  views  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Nevada.  I 
strongly  supported  the  home  rule  bill. 
I  hope  that  bill  will  \x  acted  on  by  the 
other  body,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a 
mistake  for  us  to  hold  up  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  at  this  time 
while  awaitirig  action  in  the  other  body. 
Let  us  go  down  both  roads,  with  the  hope 
that  eventually  ihe  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  will  have  the  right  to 
vote  for  President.  Vice  President,  and 
Rcpresent,atives  in  Congress,  and  will 
also  be  given  a  measure  of  fuller  con- 
duct of  their  own  aflairs,  which  inci- 
dentally, will  relieve  us  of  many  bur- 
dens witli  which,  In  my  judgment,  we 
really  should  not  be  concerned. 

I  cannot  leave  tliat  subject  without 
saying  to  my  colleague  from  Nevada  how 
much  aU  of  us  appreciate  and  admire 
the  dedicated  service  which  he  has  given 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  its 
problems.  He  has  placed  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction upon  service  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  Comm.itte€  by  the  way  he  has 
handled  its  affairs.  It  was  my  great 
pleasure  to  work  with  the  Senator  on  the 
home  rule  bill.  I  share  his  views  com- 
pletely. His  support  of  this  amendment 
will  do  a  great  deal  to  insure  its  passa^^e, 
because  all  Members  on  both  sides  of  tlie 
aisle  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in 
the  judgment  and  ability  of  my  colleague 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York  for  those  very  kind  sentiments. 
I  have  enjoyed  my  service  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee.  I  think  all  of 
us  rather  recognize  that  Senators  do  not 
particularly  beat  a  path  to  the  door  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
room  for  service  on  that  committee. 

I  look  at  the  matter  a  little  differently. 
Tlais  is  the  Nation's  Capital.  It  is  the 
Capital  of  our  Union,  and  I  think  all  our 
citizens  should  take  great  pride  in  the 
Nation's  Capital,  as  I  believe  they  do. 

I  am  happy  to  give  my  services  in  that 
direction  by  serving  on  the  committee, 
to  the  best  of  my  capabilities.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Marjiand  fMr.  BE.^LL]  feels  exactly  the 
same.  He  is  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  and  has  devoted 
many  long  houi's  of  service  to  the  Dis- 
trict. 

I  simply  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  IMr.  Keating!.    As  he  knows.  In 
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my  statement  before  the  committee  I 
said  I  could  see  no  reason  at  all  why 
both  national  representation  and  home 
rule  could  not  go  arm  and  arm  down  the 
aisle  toward  passage. 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  hope  so,  too. 

I  will  say  to  my  colleague  from  Nevada 
and  my  colleague  from  Maryland,  if  we 
con  have  both  measures  enacted  by  the 
Congress  it  will  be  a  great  monument  to 
the  work  of  both  these  stalwart  Senators 
who  have  given  such  outstanding  service 
to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  bringing  up  the  amendment  at  this 
time.  I  am  very  happy  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  and  I 
advocate  home  rule  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  BiBi^I,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  has  long  ad- 
vocated it.  While  the  pending  propc^al 
does  not  go  as  far  as  the  measure  the 
Senator  frc«n  Nevada  and  I  h&ve  been 
advocating,  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  one  mu.^t 
crawl  before  one  walks,  and  one  must 
walk  before  one  runs.  This  amend- 
ment will  accomplish  the  first  obec- 
tive;  namely,  to  give  some  800.000  dis- 
enfranchised people  the  right  to  be  first- 
class  citizens. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  work  with 
the  chairman  of  the  cammittee,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada,  who  has  demon- 
strated a  sincere  interest  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  matters.  In  my  17  years  of 
service  on  the  District  committees,  of 
the  two  Houses,  I  have  never  known  any- 
one to  show  greater  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia than  our  present  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada   •  Mr    Biblf 

Certainly  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keating  1,  in  spon.sonng  this  pro- 
posal and  presenting  it  at  this  time,  is 
doing  something  which  is  praiseworthy. 
I  hope  the  Senate  wiU  agree  to  the 
amendment. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KEATING,  I  am  grateful  to  my 
colleague  from  Maryland,  who  has  been 
definitely  instrumental  in  tryins;  to  u'lve 
to  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
a  greater  measure  of  control  over  and 
conduct  of  their  own  afTairs 

Of  course,  we  face  problems  in  the 
other  body  However,  I  hope  the  prob- 
lem with  reference  to  the  constitutional 
amendment,  which  will  be  considered 
by  a  different  committee  in  the  other 
body,  will  not  be  so  serious  as  the  one 
with  reference  to  home  rule  apparently 
is. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr,  Kjeati.ng,  for  himself  and 
other  Senators. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr,  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr  KEATING  Mr.  President,  on  my 
amendment  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


CONSERVATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
OP  WATER  RESOURCES 

Mr  ALLOTT  Mr  President,  how  to 
conserve  and  develop  most  effectively  our 
water  re.sources  is  a  subject  of  continu- 
ing discussion,  thought,  and  work  in 
each  of  the  many  great  river  basins  in 
my  State — the  Arkansas,  the  Colorado. 
the  Platte,  the  San  Juan,  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  others — in  tlie  farm  homes  and  in 
those  of  the  city. 

In  that  regard,  all  Coloradans  are 
greatly  pleased  that  the  President's 
budget  mes-sage  contains  recnmmenca- 
tions  that  will  give  great  impetus  to  our 
water  con.^ervation  program  in  Colorado. 
I  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  support  the  President's  request 
to  authorize  the  Prvingpan-.Arkan.sa.s 
and  initiate  consiruciuni  on  the  Cure- 
canti  and  Florida  projects  wh.icli  were 
previously  authorized  as  a  part  of  the 
upper  Colorado  River  development  pro- 
gram. 

In  my  Rta'e  wiien  we  think  of  water 
we  think  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  its  great  work  The  new  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Bureau,  Floyd  E.  EVominy. 
is  a  man  of  tremendous  experience  in  the 
field  He  shows  every  sien  of  becoming 
one  of  the  most  re.sourceful  and  effective 
coirimi.ssioners  in  the  great  history  of  the 
Bureau,  This  analysis  of  his  ability  was 
strongly  reinforced  when  I  read  recently 
his  remarks  made  before  the  P'our  States 
Irrigation  Council  in  Denver  on  January 
14.  It  illustrate.^  once  a-:ain  hi.-,  deep 
understanding  of  the  purpose  and  heri- 
tage of  tae  reclamation  program,  as  well 
a„s  ihe  problems  and  goals  that  now  con- 
front It.  I  sincerely  commend  the  read- 
ing of  the.se  remarks  to  all  my  colleagues. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  that  it  be  in.serted 
at  this  point  m  the  Record 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  a.s  follows: 

ADDRE.':.'!    by    FTOYD    E     DOMINY     roMMISSIOVKR 

OF  f-'Kri  A.viATiON    Before  the  FotTR-ST,\Txs 
lRRi<..\-n'>s   Council,   Denver,   Colo,   Jaj*- 

V.\RY       14.       1;*'10 

When  ae<jrge  Anderson  homesteaded  In 
the  North  Platte  Valley  in  1885.  he  look  a 
good  piece  of  bottomland  Old  George  was 
something  of  a  pioneer  Irrigator  and  made  a 
real  success  of  it  because  there  was  plenty  of 
direct-flow  water  for  his  hay  meadows  and 
pastures. 

He  applied  his  water  the  best  way  he  knew 
how  with  little  knowledge  of  techniques,  but 
he  got  crops — enough  to  keep  the  family 
going.  When  he  got  around  to  filing  for  his 
water  right,  he  put  down  on  the  court 
papers  the  amount  he  thought  he  was  using. 

George,  Jr  .  helped  his  father  nn  the  farm 
and  gradually  took  over.  By  1920.  young 
George  had  the  place  pretty  solidly  worked  In 
row  crops.  The  other  farmers  nearby  had 
gone  to  corn  and  sugar  beets  and  potatoes. 


LX),  and  all  of  them  were  flndlnR  that  in  some 
years  water  ran  pretty  short.  Meaflurementa 
Ht  the  headgates  became  more  ar'^urate  and 
George  lejvrned  he  «iuld  not  alTord  to  b« 
proflii^fite  with  hl.s  water  the  way  his  father 
had  been  He  rel.pca'ed  the  laterals  and 
made  ntlier  iniprovements  so  that  he  could 
disTrlbute  the  v.    'pt  more  rarefully. 

Along  rame  the  third  generation  Grand- 
son eie'TKe  went  to  an  ajrricult ural  rollege 
and  could  figure  out  on  pajHr  such  things 
as  the  losses  on  the  family  farm  because  of 
dltchbank  trees  and  weeds  To  be  sure  that 
he  would  have  August  water  under  the  old 
family  right,  he  lined  his  laterals  putting  in 
the  asphalt  or  cement  himself  W.th  the 
help  of  the  county  agent,  over  a  jjerlod  of 
years  he  also  reclaimed  five  .seeped  a'^res  that 
had  been  lost  to  production  In  earlier  gener- 
ations. 

Now  the  family  farm  Is  In  good  shape, 
sclentlflcally  managed  and  operated  Your.g 
George  found  he  had  to  do  this  If  he  wanted 
to  stay  In  farming  He  doesn  t  have  to  raise 
feed  for  horses  as  his  granddad  h  id  done  but 
the  fuel  for  the  dlesels  ccjsis  money  and  so 
does   fertilizer   and   insertlcldes 

Thirty -bushel  corn  was  good  enough  for 
his  father,  but  to  support  his  own  family  he 
has  to  raise  70-busheI  corn.  The  water  that 
was  more  than  ample  for  his  grnndfathers 
hay  meadows,  and  that  was  sufflrient  for  his 
father.  Is  enough  for  him  only  bv  the  most 
careful  practices.  Young  r»«orge  can  l.-.k 
at  his  seasons  production  with  satisfac- 
tion, and  with  knowledge  that  his  own  son 
has  something  worth  Inheriting 

I  have  used  the  history  of  three  genera- 
tions of  an  irrigated  farm  family  to  picture 
the  effect*  of  changing  times  What  was 
grxxl  enough  In  the  past  Is  not  gofKl  enough 
today.  It  Is  safe  to  assume  that  what  s  grnKl 
enough  now  may  not  be  good  enough  in  the 
Immediate    future. 

Thus.  I  want  to  sing  an  old  song  once 
again  I  want  to  emphasize  that  water  has 
changing  values  and  that  agricultural  prac- 
tices must  change  with  them 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  constructs 
water  storage  facilities  and  the  main  dlstrl- 
butlon  works.  We,  of  course,  have  a  big 
interest  In  successful  project  operations  but 
It  is  up  to  the  Individual  farmer  and  his 
Irrigation  district  to  make  the  water  do  the 
most  efficient  work  The  services  available 
from  the  State  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture are  helpful  and  should  be  utilized 
but  In  the  final  analysis  it  Is  the  Initiative 
and  Ingenuity  of  the  man  with  the  shovel 
that  tells  the  story  of  success  or  failure 

I  picked  the  North  Platte  Valley  and  the 
Imaginary  Anderson  family  as  an  lUustra- 
tlon  because  some  of  the  old  Irrigation  sys- 
tems In  that  valley  have  been  rehabilitated 
and  Improved  during  recent  years  through 
the  enterprUe  of  the  dlstrlcu  They  re 
cutting  seepage  loss  from  their  canals  and 
laterals  by  lining  programs,  and  they  re 
eliminating  nonbeneflclal  transpiration 
losses  in  many  areas  by  piping  their  water 
underground, 

T^e  newer  Irrigated  areas  don't  have  as 
many  malpractices  of  the  past  to  correct, 
but  the  George  Andersons  who  live  on  these 
laiids  have  Identical  responsibilities  to  strive 
for  maximum  efficiency  and  to  learn  to  in- 
voke the  best  practices.  Irrigation  farmers 
everywhere  must  change  and  improve  with 
the  times,  or  they  will  fall  by  the  wayside. 

The  basic  responsibility  Is  vested  In  the 
Individual,  Im  talking  about  It  because 
It's  part  of  my  Job  to  try  to  forecast  trends 
that  will  influence  the  overall  effects  on  the 
business  of  reclamation. 

There  tu-e  at  least  several  aspect«  of  to- 
day's trends  which  are  thought  provoking. 
If  not  downright  ominous.  One  Is  compe- 
tition among  variotis  users  for  available 
water  supply.  Another  Is  the  limited  ulti- 
mate development  of  surface  supplies  An- 
other Is  the  problem  created  by  simultane- 


ous population  growth  and  rapidly  rising 
per  capita  consumption  of  water  All  of 
these  and  others  are  Interrelated  In  the 
total    picture    of    trends. 

Competition  among  users  becomes  greater 
day  by  day  across  the  country  Through- 
out the  Nation  Industrial  use  of  water  Is 
aoproxlmately  equal  to  Irrlgati.m  use  In 
the  West,  but  Indu.^tnal  u.-^c  is  Increasing 
much  more  rapidly  than  is  irrigation 

Munlcipaiit-its  everywhere  are  experienc- 
ing the  effects  of  the  n.siug  demands  f •  r 
human  use  I>iiver  for  ex;inip!e,  is  Invent- 
ing more  than  1100  million  to  augment  the 
supply  to  take  care  of  the  foreseeable  de- 
mands of  the  area 

Here.  In  the  Pour-States  region,  surface 
supplies  are  .speedily  beiiig  deveiopt<l  to 
what  now  appears  U>  be  the  maximum  prac- 
tical extent.  The  South  Platte,  the  North 
Platte,  and  the  Big  H  im  Rivers  are  just 
about  fully  cor, trolled  an'l  \itl!lzed  Control 
of  the  Green  the  lower  Platte,  the  Repub- 
lican, the  Solomon,  the  .-'moky  Hill  tlie  Ka;.- 
■as,  and  the  A-kansii^  are  within  perhaps  20 
yean  of  being  complete  Certainly  before 
the  year  200(1  ^t  racf  sji.ice  will  be  uvaliab'.e 
to  capture  for  use  iiearly  all  the  runoff  that 
Is  subject  to  capture  under  todays  stand- 
ards. The  largest  relatively  undeveloped 
potentials  in  Colorado  are  in  the  Colorado 
River  Basin 

The  entire  Nation  has  become  alerted  tt) 
the  growth  of  p«^ipulatlon  which  has  been 
widely  labeled  an  explosion  I  won't  dwell 
upon  the  statistics  uniight,  taut  want  to  re- 
late this  growtli  and  our  increased  use  of 
water.  In  the  year  1900  when  the  rnlted 
States  population  was  76  million,  the  per 
capita  dally  use  of  water  for  all  purposes  wa-s 
630  gallons  Today  the  populatloii  is  nearly 
180  million,  and  each  one  uses  not  530  gal- 
lons, but  i.6iX)  gallons  By  1980,  only  20 
years  hence,  t.'.ere  will  be  250  million  pe<5ple 
In  the  United  Stat««  and  there  have  been 
forecast;!  that  each  will  be  using  2  400  gal- 
lons a  day 

There  Is  much  that  Is  theoretical  about 
such  estimates  Theoretical,  too  is  the  esti- 
mate that  l,20uOOO  million  galloi\s  of  wat.er 
a  day  are  available  for  use  in  the  United 
States  For  its  effect  »ther  tlian  Its  accu- 
racy, therefore,  I  ''inphasize  that  the  figures 
Indicate  that  In  1980  the  per  capita  u.«e  of 
water  will  be  atxiut  one-half  of  what  Is 
now  the  total  available  supply 

But  "ava:.ab.e  supply"  al.vj  is  a  dynamic 
term 

Science  t^xlay  Is  finding  means  of  increas- 
ing the  supply  that  may  be  utilized  by  cities. 
Industries,  and  farms,  and  certainiy  the  fu- 
ture will  see  much  progress  in  tJ.is  general 
field.  Reduction  of  seepage  and  other 
transpiration  losses,  demlneralizatlon  of  sea 
water  and  brackish  water  and  reduction  of 
evaporation  leasees  from  stored  water,  aid 
from  transplrati.jn  through  nonuseful  plants 
are  the  most  primming  of  Uie  Immediate 
pro6p>ects  The  C.c  .logical  Survey  Is  niLivlng 
forward  In  Its  stud.es  of  ground  water 
Artlflclally  Induced  precipitation  may  be  In- 
creasingly helpful   in  thl.s  arid  West 

Notwithstanding  such  hopes,  there  are 
obvious  limits  on  the  water  supply  and  the 
tampering  that  science-  cai;  do  with  it  Only 
about  20  percent  of  all  precipitation  is  cor.- 
sidered  available  for  use  under  today  s  tech- 
nology. Science  and  technology  might  be 
able  to  stretch  today's  gallon  of  water  Into 
tomorrow's  five  qtiarts,  but  it's  hard  to  im- 
agine- -especially  In  this  Inland  country 
where  we  have  been  stretching  water  for 
years — 1  gallon  being  stretched  much  more 
than  that. 

The  20-percent  figure  is  not  likely  to  ri.se 
substantially,  even  when  all  western  rivers 
have  maximum  feasible  storage  First  >f  iUl, 
rivers  are  and  will  continue  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal channels  of  dl.sjxisal  of  wa.stc  and  ero- 
sion.    Secondly,  there   are  economic  limita- 


tions even  when  storage  sites  exist,  and  the 
sites  themselves  are  being  used  up  rapidly 
Finally,  tiiere  are  foreseeable  points  of 
diminishing  returns  In  some  locations.  The 
geological  survey  already  has  warned  that 
at  a  certain  stage  of  development,  evapora- 
tion loss  along  the  river  may  exceed  the 
conservation  benefits  of  a  new  atorage  facil- 
ity. We  are  hopeft;!  that  research  now 
under  way  out  of  our  Denver  laboratories 
will  flr.d  economical  means  of  reducing  evap- 
oration loss  from  exposed  storage 

All  of  the  problems  ab^ut  water  suppiv 
can  be  analyzed  as  matters  of  economics 
Municipalities  and  industries  for  a  long 
time  to  come  wUl  be  able  to  obtain  water 
for  their  expansion — if  tiiey  are  wUling  to 
pay  for  It.  Irrigation  will  continue  to  ex- 
pand If  farmers  agree  \a-,  pay  the  price  llie 
sayir.g  that  water  is  where  you  ftiid  It  will 
he  ie.ss  true  m  the  future  than  it  is  vxlay  — 
water  wiH  be  taken  t)  wherever  It's  needed 
by  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  pay 
tlie  cost 

Irrigation  takes  about  46  percent  of  the 
water  used  in  the  Unlt,ed  States  and  at  a 
relatively  low  cost  compared  U?  other  uses 
Even  though  water  for  domestic  supply  Is 
relatively  Inexpensive  In  most  places,  the 
price  paid  for  such  service  Is  many  times 
the  price  paid  for  irrlgat.on  Industry  usu- 
ally will  pay  whatever  it  has  to  for  water 
supplies  but  Its  availability  and  cost  are 
prime  f.^ct.^>rs  In  determining  where  new 
industry  will  locate 

If  we  are  ;imlt,ed,  then,  in  the  amount  of 
water  that's  available,  and  if  the  demands 
from  comjietmg  u.ses  that  will  pay  higher 
prices  cor.tmue  to  Increase,  then  irrigation 
is  the  use  that  is  most  likely  to  be  placed 
under  competitive  pressure  to  yield  part  of 
Its  existing  water  or  its  share  of  the  avail- 
able supply  remaining  to  be  developed 

But  should  there  be  a  reduction  in  Irrlga- 
tlo:)''  Can  we  afford  to  rest  on  our  oars  In 
reclarruitli  n  development  In  the  face  of  tiie 
gr  iwing  demands  of  future  decades?  Irrl- 
galioti  projects  of  any  major  dimensions  are 
not   built    m    I    year   or   2    or   3    or    even    10 

Are  the  trends  toward  increases  in  a 
variety  of  uses  irreconcilable  to  continued 
expansion  of  Irrigated  acreage  as  well  as 
pr-iecting  what  Is  already  under  ditch?  I 
say  m  i6t  emphatically  that  they  are  r»ot 
Tliey  are  not  and  they  will  not  be  if  a  great 
big  "if  "  Is  answered  affirmiatlvely  That  "if" 
leads  me  back  to  the  George  .Andersons 
Irrigation  will  continue  to  prosper  and  ex- 
pand If  all  the  George  Andersons  exert  max- 
imum efficiency  in  their  use  of  water  lor 
Irrlgatltin  purpises 

Tliere  Is  a  saying  that  '  I>ame  Nature  gives 
long  credit  but  alwavs  sends  m  her  bil!" 
Abu.se  and  misuse  of  land  and  water  can 
be  tolerated  up  to  a  certain  point  Tliere- 
after,    nature    will    extract    her    price. 

To  me.  one  of  the  ugliest  sights  In  the 
world  is  a  farm  field  whlt.e  with  alkali  At 
one  time  It  yielded  crops  or  perhaps  was  a 
good  pasture.  When  the  offenses  against 
Dame  Nature  went  on  too  long,  tlie  land  lost 
Its  value  for  everything — Including  tax  pur- 
poses. 

We  have  a  technology  which  warns  when 
tcx)  much  water  is  being  put  on  a  held  for 
too  long  a  time,  or  when  drainage  measures 
are  required  if  the  field  is  to  be  preserved 
as  a  productive  unit  The  farmer  himself 
will  know,  or  he  can  readily  find  I'Ut.  what 
can  be  done  to  reduce  seepage  loss  As  the 
value  of  water  and  land  continues  to  rise. 
It  should  become  increasingly  apparent  that 
con.servatlon  measures  are  worth  their 
price — certainly  to  posterity  if  not  t^i  the 
present  generation  Every  modern  George 
Anderson  has  a  moral  obligation  to  leave  be- 
hind land  in  a  condition  as  good  as  he  found 
It.  and  If  possible  better. 

Irrigation  will  find  it  difficult  to  defend 
Its  demand  for  its  share  of  water  supply  so 


long  as  wantage  in  that  enterprise  is  as  out- 
rageous at.  It  is  Out  of  every  3  acre-feet 
diverted  for  Irrigation  use  too  often  only 
2  or  less  reach  the  farmers'  headgates. 
Such  conveyance  losses  were  tolerable  to 
George  Anderson  the  First,  and  might  have 
been  tolerable  to  George  Anderson  the  Sec- 
ond, but  they  are  completely  Intolerable  to- 
day and  in  the  years  to  ccme 

Of  the  2  acre-feet  passing  through  the 
farmers  headgates.  a  large  proportion  fails 
to  perforin  Its  assigned  task  of  helping  to 
raise  crops  It'.s  a  fair  guess  that  In  many 
places  nearly  one-hall  of  the  water  Is  wasted 
be-^ause  of  needless  consumption  by  weeds 
or  excessive  application  to  the  crops  them- 
selves Water  so  transpired  by  weeds  is  lost 
to  the  atmosphere  Ground-water  recharge 
which  of  course  is  a  major  value,  is  the  only 
benefit  of  excessive  irrigation  or  faulty 
draiii  age 

Operation  and  maintenance  are  problems 
of  the  irrigation  districts  I  cannot  urge 
upon  you  too  strongly  that  known  water 
and  land  conservation  measures  must  be 
employed  much  more  widely  I  repeat  that 
Irrigat.irs  must  Imorove  with  the  times  or 
they    will    fall    by    the    wayside 

Many  known  measures  are  good  Mr*ny 
new  mea-ures  can  be  developed  and  im- 
proved Tlie  Bureau  of  Reclamation  can 
and  win  8«s!8t  m  a  number  of  ways  such  as 
to  develop  better  canal  linings  and  weed- 
killers In  cooi>erat!ou  with  irrigation  dis- 
tricts 

But  there  are  additional  roads  to  follow. 
Irrigation  districts  can  do  their  own  Inde- 
pendent research  and  testing,  striving  to 
find  better  ways.  And  they  can  cooperate 
with  others,  such  as  the  agricultural  col- 
leges and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to 
ga'her  mforniation   or  to   test  methods 

I  heartily  endorse  programs  such  as  that 
of  the  Univer.'ity  of  Nebraska  to  study  crop- 
ping patterns  so  as  to  diversify  away  from 
reliance  on  one-crop  systems  Another  pro- 
gram Is  under  way  between  Colorado  State 
University  and  the  S-outheastern  Colorado 
Water  Conservancy  District  to  learn  more 
about  ground  water  through  t«6t  wells. 
There    are    many    other    examples 

Followers  are  easy  to  find  Rarer  and  more 
valuable  are  leaders — men  to  show  the  way 
to  Irrigation  progress.  The  Pour-States  Irri- 
gation Council  deserves  highest  commenda- 
tion for  establishing  Its  Headgate  Award  to 
recognize  such  leaders.  There  is  too  little 
public  attention  for  leaders  for  all  theu-  hard 
work  and   years  of  persistent  service. 

I  consider  It  a  privilege  and  an  honor, 
therefore,  to  present  the  1959  Headgate 
Awards  to  M  C  Hmderllder.  of  Colorado; 
Bcb  Smrha,  of  Kansas:  Harry  Bashore.  of 
Nebraska,   and  Dr    J    B    Fuller,  of  Wyomuig. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUS^ 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr,  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S  540  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maybell 
King, 

S  981  An  act  for  the  relief  of  T  'W,  Holt  * 
Co  ;   and 

S  1862  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harve  M. 
Duggins, 

The  message  informed  the  Senate  that 
Mr,  Smith  of  Mississippi  had  been  ap- 
pointed as  a  conferee  on  the  part  of 
the  House  in  the  conference  on  the  bill 
(H  R  36101  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  increase  grants 
for  construction  of  sewage  treatment 
works,  and  for  other  purposes,  vice  Mr. 
JoNfcs  of  Alabama,  excused. 
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PILLING  OP  TEMPORARY  VACAN- 
CIES IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res. 
39)  to  amend  the  Constitution  to  author- 
ize Governors  to  fill  temporary  vacan- 
cies In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ixjre.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kbating  1  for  him- 
self and  other  Senators.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
temporary  absence  of  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader,  I  sai^jgest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  um- 
pore.     The  clerk  will  call  the  roil. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordt-red. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  will  take  only  a 
minute.  I  submit  for  the  Record  a  let- 
ter which  was  written  by  the  Special 
Counsel  to  the  President  with  respect  to 
the  pending  proposal.  It  was  addressed 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  Mr. 
Ketauve*  1 ,  and  reads  as  follow  s : 

TirE  White  Hoi'sf 
Wa.thington.   DC      Sept'-nibrr    9     195'> 
Hon.  KsTEB  Kxr\mrai, 
V^.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Z>CAK  SENATOR  Ketauver;  The  Prpsideut  ha« 
B£ked  me  to  wrlt«  tn  you  en  his  lyhalf  rp- 
gardlng  Senate  Joint  Resolution  138  Intro- 
duced by  SenaU'T  Keating  rf  New  Y  rtc  for 
hlmaelf.  Senator  Beall  r  f  Mnrviand  and 
Senator  Case  of  South  Dakota.  The  Jomt 
reeolutlon  proposes  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  granting  representation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  in  the  elec- 
torial  college  to  the  District  of  Colt-.mbi  i 

The  1956  Republican  platform  stated  for 
the  Republican  Party  We  favor  8e:f-eov- 
ernment.  national  suflrage,  and  representa- 
tion In  the  Congress  of  the  United  .States  for 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia." 

The  1956  Republican  platform  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  stronftiv  supported  by 
the  President. 

Sincerely  yours, 

I  David  W    Kendall. 

Special  Counsel  to  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  thought  I  ought  to 
make  known  that  the  proposal  submitted 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York,  for  himself  and  other  Senators,  is 
in  accord  with  the  Republican  Party 
platform  and  is  in  accord  with  the  posi- 
tion supported  and  confirR-:ed  by  the 
PresideiTt  of  the  United  States 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
pwjrc.  The  question  is  on  acreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Keating  1  and  other 
Senators.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  MansfieldK  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming    :Mr,    McGee  ,    t.he    Senator 


from  Utah.  [Mr.  Mossl,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Murf.\t1,  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman] 
are  absent  on  of&cial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland  !  is  absent  because  of  illness  and 
is  confined  to  the  hospital. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  iMr. 
NruBERCER  i  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  O'MahoneyI  are  absent 
because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  Mr. 
Smathers  1  is  absent  on  ofiicial  busine.ss 
attending  the  La^m  American  Trade 
Study  Mi.  .'■.on  as  Chairman  of  the  Latin 
American  Trade  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Intf  ibtat-f  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting  the  Srnator  from  Massachu.'^etts 
Mr.  Kfvnkdv  ' .  the  S<mator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr  MrGrrJ .  the  Senator 
from  Utali  'Mr.  Moss!,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  IMr.  Murray,,  and  the 
Senator  from  Oreuun  i  Mr.  Nvubfrcer) 
would  each  vote  '  yea  " 

The  Sf^nator  from  Montana  IMr. 
Mansfifl?'  is  paired  with  thp  F-f^nator 
from  Alabama  'Mr  Sparkman!  If 
pre.sent  and  votinsr.  the  Senator  from 
Montana  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  would  vote    nay." 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  i  Mr. 
O'Mahoney  I  IS  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Mi.ssi.ssippi  'Mr  Eastiand'  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  fioin  Mississippi  would  \ote 
nay." 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  iMr  Bennett'  is 
absent  on  official  bu.  ine.ss  and  if  present 
and  voting,  would  vote  "yea"  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Capeh-vrt] 
IS  nece.ssanly  absent. 

The   re.'^ult   was   announced — yeas   63. 

nay.s  25    as  follows: 

YEL\£— 63 


-Aiken 

Dwor^ialc 

McNamara 

.Al.Ott 

Eugle 

MaKnuson 

B:ii-aett 

Pong 

MarUn 

Beall 

Pu I  bright 

Monroney 

Bible 

Ciore 

Morse 

Bridu-e'; 

Ore'^n 

Morton 

Brunsdaic 

Grueiilng 

Mundt 

B'Oah 

H.irt 

Muskie 

Byrd.  W,  Va 

Hartite 

Pas  tore 

CLinnon 

Her^nlnps 

Prouty 

Ctirlson 

Humphrey 

Proxmlre 

r,;.-rcll 

Jai  kson 

Randolph 

Case.  N  J 

Javltfi 

Saltonstall 

Case.  S    Dait 

Juhnnon,  Tex. 

Schoeppel 

Ch-orch 

Jordan 

Scott 

C'.ark 

KeatlHR 

.Smith 

Cocper 

Kefauver 

.Svmlnpton 

ro*:-on 

Kuchel 

WllPV 

Dixlcaen 

lAU.sc  he 

Williams.  N  J. 

I>jdd 

I>3nv:.  Hawaii 

Yar;>.  r  .-i^'h 

i>3ug;.is 

McCarthy 
NAYS— 25 

Young,  Ohio 

-Anderson 

Hayden 

Robertson 

Butler 

Hirkeniocper 

Ku-sseU 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hiil 

.S  tennis 

Chavez 

Holland 

Talmad^e 

Curtis 

Hru.sk  I 

Thunaoad 

Ellender 

Johnsu.n   S  C. 

Williams.  Del 

Ervln 

Kerr 

Young,  N.  I>h1c 

Fr^ar 

I.on?   Ia. 

Gold  water 

M'Tlfllan 

NOT  VOTING 

12 

Bennett 

MrCi.-e 

Neuberger 

Capehart 

MansSeld 

O'Mahoney 

Eastland 

Mos.s 

Smathers 

Kennedy 

Murray 

Sparkm.m 

So    Mr. 

Keatings    amendment    wa 

agreed  to. 

Mr     CASE    of    South    EVakota.      Mr. 

PiL-sident,  I  move  that  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  was  agreed  to  be  re- 
considered 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President.  I  move 
to  lay  on  the  tab'.c  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  question  is  on  agreelnK  to  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  llie  table  was 
atiieed  to 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Pre.si- 
df'nt,  on  the  question  of  final  pa-ssajre, 
I  ask  for  the  vpas  and  nay 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

TYiC  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  U-m- 
poie.  Tlie  question  now  i.s  on  the  pn- 
grassment  and  thiid  rradmjr  of  thf  joint 
resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  oidered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and 
was  i-ead  the  third  time. 

The  .ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Thp  question  now  is.  Shall  the 
joint  re.solution  pa.ss' 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered:  and  the  clerk  will 
call  tlie  roll. 

The   legislative  cleik   called   the  roll. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  I  aimounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Ma.ssachus^'tts 
'Mr  Kennedy',  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana 'Mr.  Mansfield!,  the  Senator  from 
Wyominii  (Mr.  McGeeI,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  iMr.  Moss  i ,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  NT:  M'-kpayV  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  Mr.  SPARiaiANi 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Mi.ssissippi  (Mr. 
Eastland  I  is  absent  because  of  illne.ss 
and  is  confined  to  the  hospital 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  Net:- 
BERGERJ  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr  O'Mahoney  i  are  absent  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
SMfTHFRs  is  absent  on  olflcial  business 
attending  the  I^tin  American  trade 
study  mission  as  chairman  of  the  Latin 
American  Trade  Subcommittee  of  Senate 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Missi.";- 
sippi  (Mr.  Eastland]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Mas.sachusetts  iMr  Ken- 
nedy 1  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  O'MahoneyI.  If  present  and  vot- 
ing the  Senator  from  Mississippi  would 
vote  "nay,  "  and  th^  Senators  from 
Ma.ssachusetts  and  Wyoming  would  vote 
"yea  ' 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  i  Mr 
Spark M an  1  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee!  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Smathers ( 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  would  vote  "nay,"  and  Uie 
Senators  from  Wyoming  and  P^onda 
would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  armounce  that  tlie  Senators 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield  and 
Mr.  MtTRRAVl,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
IMr.  Mossl,  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  IMr.  Neuberger  1  would  each 
vote  "yea." 


Mr  KUCHEL  T  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Bennett  1  is 
absent  on  official  business.  If  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Capk- 
H^RTi   is  necessarily  absent 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  70, 
nays  18,  as  follows: 

TEAS — 70 


Aiken 

Feng 

McNamara 

Allott 

Frear 

Magnuson 

Anderson 

Oore 

Martin 

BArtlett 

Green 

Monrouey 

Be  all 

Ciruenlng 

Morse 

Bible 

Hart 

Morton 

Brunsdale 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Bush 

Hayden 

Mu^kie 

Byrd.  W  Va. 

Hennlng« 

Pas  tore 

Cannon 

Holland 

Pro\uy 

Carlson 

Hrutika 

Proxmlre 

Carroll 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Case,  N  J 

J  \r  It  son 

Saltonstall 

Case.  8   Dak. 

Javits 

Srhoeppel 

Chavez 

Johnson,  Tex 

Soott 

Church 

Jordan 

Smith 

Clark 

Keating 

Svmlngton 

Cooper 

Kefauver 

WUev 

Cotton 

Kerr 

Williams.  N  J 

Dlrksen 

Kuchel 

Wiliiam.'i   Del 

Dodd 

Lausche 

Yarboroui;h 

Douglas 

Ijor.K   H.iwail 

Young   Ohio 

Dworshak 

I>3nK,  La 

Engle 

McCarthy 
NAY.S -18 

Bridges 

F\il  bright 

Robertson 

Butler 

Goldwaier 

Russell 

Byrd    Va 

Hl^keniooper 

Htennls 

C'lrtls 

Hill 

Talmadge 

Ei  lender 

Johnston.  8  C 

Thurmond 

Brvin 

McCleUan 

Young,  N   D»k 

NOT  VOTING- 

-13 

Bennett 

M -Gee 

.Neuberger 

Capehart 

M.-An-.neld 

O'Mahoney 

E.i£tland 

Mas."* 

Smathers 

Kennedy 

Murray 

Sparkman 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent and  voting  have  voted  in  the  af- 
firmative, Senate  Joint  Resolution  38  is 
pav^ed 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read : 
Joint  resolution  proposing  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  authorize  Governors  to  fill  temporary 
vacancies  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  abolish  tax  and  property  quali- 
fications for  electors,  and  to  enfranchise 
tile  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Joint 
re.solution  was  passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dfMU,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


FEDERAL    FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE 
FOR  SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Order  No.  1049, 
Senate  bill  8. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore     The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LEGisLATrvE  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  8) 
to  authorize  an  emergency  2-year  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  assistance  in 
school  construction  to  the  States. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Labor   and   Public   Welfare, 


with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Schcxjl 
Construction  Asaistance  Act  ol   19M". 

DECLARAnON    OF    PfRPOSE 

Sec  2  It  is  the  purpose  ol  this  Act  to  au- 
thorize a  two-year  program  of  Federal 
grants  to  the  States  to  provide  asElEtance 
in  the  constructiori  of  urgently  needed  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary  £ch'->ol  facili- 
ties In  lix"al  communities 

ASSURANCE    AGAINST    FTDFRAL     INTERFERENCE    IN 

SCHOOLS 

Sec  3  In  the  administration  of  this  Act. 
no  department  agency,  officer,  or  employee 
i^f  the  United  States  -shall  exercise  any  direc- 
tiini,  supervibiun,  or  control  over  the  policy 
determination,  personnel,  curriculum,  pro- 
gram of  instruction,  or  the  admlnistrfitlon 
or  of>erailon  of  any  scho<Tl  or  school  system. 

AUTHORIZATION     or    APPROPRIATIONS 

Src  4  TTiere  are  hereby  authorized  to.  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  be!?innlne 
July  1  19,^9  and  the  jucceedinc  fiscal  year, 
Ruch  sums,  n  jt  to  exceed  $500  000 OOO  In  any 
fiscal  year,  as  the  Coneress  may  determine, 
for  making  payment*  to  State  education 
agencies  under  this  Act 

ALLOTMENTS    AND    PAYMENTS    TO    STATES 

8ec  5  lai  TTie  sums  apj^roprlated  pursu- 
ant to  section  4  shall  be  allotted  among  the 
States  on  Uie  basis  of  the  income  per  child 
of  schixil  age  the  school -ape  population, 
and  effort  for  school  purposes  of  the  respec- 
tive States  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  6.  such  allotments  shall  be  made  a« 
fuiu'ws  Tlie  Commissioner  shall  allot  to 
each  Slate  for  each  fiscal  year  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  sums  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  section  4  for  Buch 
year  as  the  prtxluct  of — 

I  1  I  the  school -age  population  of  the 
State,  and 

(2)  the  State's  allotment  ratio  (as  de- 
termined  under   subsection    (b»). 

bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  prod- 
ucts for  all  the  States 

(  b)    For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

( 1  1  The  "allotment  ratio"  for  any  State 
.«;hall  be  1  00  less  the  product  of  (A)  .50  and 
(Bi  the  quotient  obtained  by  dlvldlne  the 
income  per  child  of  school  age  for  the  State 
by  the  Income  per  child  of  school  age  for 
all  the  States  (exclusive  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands',  except  that 
( .A  1  the  allotment  ratio  shall  In  no  case  be 
less  than  25  or  more  than  75  and  (Bi  the 
allotment  ratio  for  Puerto  Rico.  Guam  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  fhall  be    75. 

(2i  The  allotment  ratios  shall  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Commissioner  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  on  the 
basis  of  the  average  of  the  incomes  per  child 
of  school  age  for  the  States  and  for  all  the 
States  (exclusive  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands)  for  the  three  meet  re- 
cent consecutive  years  fcxr  which  satlsfac- 
t-ory  data  are  available  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce  Such  promulgation  shall  be 
conclusive  for  purposes  of  this  Act 

(3)  The  term  "child  of  school  age"  means 
a  member  of  the  p>opulatlon  between  the 
age«   of   five    and    seventeen,   both    Inclusive 

(4)  The  term  "school-age  population"' 
means  that  part  of  the  ix>pulatlon  which 
is  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen, 
both  Inclusive  and  such  school -age  popula- 
tion for  tlie  several  States  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis 
of  the  population  between  such  ages  for 
the  most  recent  year  for  which  satisfactory 
data  are  ayailable  from  the  Department  of 
Oommerce. 

(5)  The  term  "Income  per  child  of  school 
age"  for  any  State  or  for  all  the  States  means 
the  total  personal  Income  for  the  State  and 
for  all  the  States  (exclusive  of  Puerto  Rleo, 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.),  respectively. 


rl  vidM  by  thp  number  of  children  of  .•^'hool 
age  (In  the  State  and  In  ail  such  States, 
respectively ) 

<ci  As  soon  as  possible  after  amounts 
appropriated  under  section  4  become  avail- 
able for  payment  the  Commissioner  shall 
pay  to  each  State,  which  has  complied  with 
the  provisions  of  section  7  for  the  year  with 
respect  to  which  such  payment  is  to  be 
made  the  amount  allotted  to  It  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a>  of  thi,>5  section  as  ad'iistf-d 
by  the  application  of  the  provisions  o.'  sec- 
tion 6 

MAINTENANCE     OF     STATE      AND      LOCAL      SUPPORT 
rOR    SCHOOL    rlNANCING 

Sec  6.  (a)  The  allotment  of  any  Sta'e  un- 
der section  6  shall  be  reduced  by  tiie  per- 
centage (If  any)  by  wlilch  Its  State  school 
effort  index  for  such  year  is  less  than  vhe 
national  school  elTort  index  for  such  year, 
with  the  exception  that  during  the  first 
year  that  allotments  are  made  under  this 
Act  this  provision  sliall  not  be  app.lcabie. 
Tlie  total  of  such  reductions  shall  be  re- 
allotted  among  the  remaining  States  by 
proportionately  Increasing  their  allotmeuts 
under  sectior.  5  for  such  year, 

(bi    For  purposes  of  subsection   (&)  — 

( 1 )  The  "Sute  schcxjl  effort  Index"  for 
any  State  for  a  fiscal  year  is  the  quotient  ob- 
tained by  dividing  (A)  the  State's  school 
expenditures  per  public  school  child  by  ( B ) 
the  Income  per  child  of  school  age  for  the 
State:  except  that  the  State  school  effort 
index  shall  be  deemed  to  be  equal  to  the 
national  school  efTort  index  in  the  case  of 
(1)  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  (11)  any 
State  for  which  the  school  expenditures  per 
public  school  child  are  not  less  than  the 
school  expenditures  per  public  school  child 
for  all  the  State*; 

(2)  The  "national  sch(X)l  effort  index"  for 
any  fiscal  year  is  the  quotient  obtained  by 
dividing  (A)  the  school  expenditures  per 
public  school  child  for  all  the  States  (exclu- 
sive of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  the  District  of  Columbia)  by 
( B I  the  Income  per  child  of  school  age  for 
all  such  States. 

(c)  (1)  The  6ch(x>I  expenditures  per  public 
school  child  for  any  State  for  purposes  of 
determining  its  State  school  effort  index  for 
any  fiscal  year  means  the  quotient  obtained 
by  dl\'iding  (A)  the  total  expenditures  by 
the  State  and  subdiviBlon*  thereof  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  made 
from  funds  derived  from  State  and  local 
sources  in  the  State,  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  data  for  the 
most  recent  school  year  for  which  satisfac- 
tory data  for  the  several  States  are  available 
to  him.  by  (B)  the  number  of  children  in 
average  dally  attendance  in  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  in  such  State,  as 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  for  such 
most  recent  school  year. 

(2)  The  school  expenditures  per  public 
school  child  for  all  the  States  for  purposes 
of  determining  the  national  school  effort 
index  for  any  fiscal  year  means  the  quotient 
obtained  by  dividing  (A)  the  total  expendi- 
tures by  all  the  States  (exclusive  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia)  and  subdivisions 
thereof  for  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion made  from  funds  derived  from  State 
and  local  sources,  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  for  the  same  school  year  as 
is  used  under  paragraph  (li,  by  (Ei  the 
number  of  children  In  average  daily  attend- 
ance for  such  year  in  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  In  all  such  States,  deter- 
mined as  provided  in  paragraph   ill. 

( 3 1  The  income  per  child  of  school  age 
for  any  State  and  for  all  the  States  shall,  for 
purposes  of  subsection  (b).  be  determined 
by  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  the  in- 
comes per  child  of  school  age  for  the  most 
recent  year  for  which  satisfactory  data  are 
available  from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
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STATE    APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  7.  The  State  education  agency  of  each 
State  which  desires  to  receive  an  allotment 
and  payment  under  this  Act  shall  submit 
aa  appUcaUon  to  the  Cooimlaslouer  which — 

(»,)  provides  assurance  that  the  State 
education  agency  shall  be  the  sole  agency 
for  administering  the  funds  received  under 
this  Act; 

tb)  seta  forth  procedures  to  insure  that 
funds  win  be  allocated  among  school  facili- 
ties construction  projects  within  the  State 
so  that  priority  is  given  to  local  education 
agencies  which.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
State  education  agency,  have  the  greatest 
need  for  additional  sch':x)l  faculties  and 
which  are  least  able  to  finance  the  cos*  uf 
needed  school  facilities. 

(c)  provides  assurance  that  every  appM- 
cant.  whose  application  for  funds  received 
under  this  Act  for  a  construction  project  l.s 
denied,  will  be  given  an  opportunity  f  ;r  .i 
hearing  before  the   State  education   agency. 

(d)  sets  forth  procedures  for  such  flscai 
control  as  may  be  necessary  U>  assure  proper 
dlsbtrTBement  of  funds  paid  to  the  State 
Xinder  this  Act; 

In  the  case  of  any  State  In  which  a  State 
agency  has  exclusive  responsibility  for  the 
financing  oX  the  construction  of  school  f  .tciii- 
ties,  the  Commissioner  may  modify  or  male 
Inapplicable  any  of  the  foregoing  provi8iuu.s 
of  this  section  to  the  extent  he  deems  such 
action  appropriate  in  the  light  of  the  special 
governmental  or  school  orgauizatlon  vi  such 
State. 

MATCHIlfO  BT    STATtS    AND    t.OCAL    COMMUNITTILS 

Sbc.  8.  The  State  education  ai^ency  mny 
allocate  funds  received  under  this  .\ct  to  <i 
project  for  the  construction  of  school  facili- 
ties only  If  the  amount  to  be  allocated  plu.s 
any  other  amounts  previously  allocated  un- 
der this  Act  does  not  exceed  the  Ffderal 
share  for  such  State  of  the  sum  of  1 1 »  the 
cost  of  constructing  the  project  m  question 
and  (2)  the  total  cost  of  constructing  the 
projects  for  which  such  other  aliiK-atiuns 
have  been  made,  and  If  th^  State  education 
agency  determines  that  the  remainder  of  the 
co»t  of  constructing  the  project  In  quest;  •; 
Will  be  paid  out  of  funds  other  than  fund.s 
paid  by  the  Commissioner  under  Pubiic  I«iw 
815,  Elghty-flrst  Congress,  as  amended.  Fur 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  'Federal  shrwe  ' 
for  any  State  Is  the  allotment  ratio  for  such 
State,  except  that  in  no  case  shall  it  be  less 
than  0.33',  or  more  than  0.66^,. 
rauoo  roE  trsx  or  rmrns  and  CEmnrir  ATirN  by 

ST.*TIS 

Sbc.  9.  (a)  Upon  receipt  by  the  State,  funds 
paid  under  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
thereafter  be  deemed  to  be  Stnte  funds  to  be 
distributed  and  expende>a  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  not  later  than  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  following  such  fiscal 
year  for  which  such  funds  were  distributed. 

(b)  The  State  edvicatlon  agency  of  each 
State  receiving  funds  under  this  Act  shall, 
prior  to  the  termination  of  such  following 
fiscal  year,  ( 1 )  certify  the  amount  of  such 
funds  received  by  such  State  which  have 
been  so  distributed  and  e.tpended.  and  i2i 
pay  to  the  Commissioner  any  amour,  t  of  such 
funds  which  have  not  been  so  e.^cpcnded 

(c)  Any  funds  paid  to  the  C  mmissloner 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  sh.iU  be 
reallotted  and  pcUd  to  the  States  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  during  the  fi-xal  year 
following  that  in  which  such  funds  were  s<i 
paid  to  the  Commissioner. 

LABOa   STAND  AllDS 

Sec.  10.  <a)  The  State  education  agcnrv  of 
each  Stat*  which  receives  funds  under  thi.s 
Act  shall  give  adequate  assurance  to  the 
Commissioner  that  all  laborers  and  mechan- 
io^employed  by  contractors  or  subcontrac- 
tors  la  the  performance  of  work  on  srhcx)! 
MXiatnietlQn   financed   In    whole   or  in    part 

-•—  this  Act  will  be  paid  wages  at  ratee 


not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar 
construction  In  the  locality  as  determined 
by  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40 
use.  276a— 276»-5  ) . 

(b)  With  respect  to  the  labor  standards 
specified  In  subsectioa  (ai  of  this  section 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  act  In  accord- 
ance with  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14 
of  1950  ( 15  F  R  3176;  64  Stat  1267;  and  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amend- 
ed I  40  US  C   276c). 

DEPINITIUNS 

Sec\   11     For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

lai  The  term  ■Conimibsloner'  means  tlie 
tUnlted  States)   Commissioner  of  Education 

(b)  The  term  "State"  Includes  Ptierto 
Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

;c)  The  term  "State  education  agency" 
means  the  State  board  oi  edvicatlon  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  resp^m.sible  for  the 
State  supervision  of  public  elementary  and 
secondary  8chf>f)ls.  or.  if  different,  the  officer 
or  agency  primarily  responsible  for  State 
construction  or  supervision  of  construction 
of  such  schools,  whichever  may  be  desig- 
ntiteci   by  the  Oovernur  or  by  State  law 

id»  The  terra  'local  education  agency" 
means  a  txiard  of  education  or  other  letrally 
constituted  local  schcxil  authority  having 
administrative  control  ar.d  direction  of  free 
ptibll"  education  In  a  city,  countv,  township, 
school  district,  or  political  subdlvi.sU.n  In  a 
State,  except  that,  In  any  State  In  which  a 
State  agencv  has  exclusive  responsibility  for 
the  financing  of  the  construction  of  school 
facilities.  It  means  such  State  aerency  If  a 
separate  public  Ruthorlty  has  responsibility 
for  the  provision  or  maintenance  of  school 
facilities  for  any  loral  **ducafionaI  agency  or 
the  financing  of  the  constriiction  thereof, 
such  term  Includes  such  other  nuthorttv 

(ei  The  term  "  sch'X>l  facilities"  means 
cl;^ssr'^^'^)n-is  and  rflited  faclllM*^  (Including 
furnitu.'e.  instructional  mafrial.s  other  th.m 
tpxtb>.ks  equipmPMt.  mnci-iriery.  and  util- 
ities necessary  or  appropriate  for  school  ptir- 
pos€.s  for  education  which  Is  provided  by  a 
school  district  for  elementary  or  ftecondarv 
education,  in  the  applicable  State,  at  pubiic 
expense  and  under  public  supervision  and 
direction;  and  InteresU  in  land  Unrludlng 
site,  grading,  and  improvement*  on  which 
such  faclUti*>s  are  amstructed.  Such  term 
does  not  include  athletic  sfadiums,  or 
structures,  or  facilities  Intended  primarily 
for  events,  such  as  athletic  exhibitions,  con- 
testa,  or  games,  for  wlach  admli^lon  Is  to 
be   charged   to  the  general   public. 

(f)  The  terms  "crm-struct ',  "constructing"*, 
and  ■  coii.-.truciiou'  include  the  preparation 
of  drawings  and  specifications  for  school  fa- 
cilities; erecting,  building,  acquiring,  alter- 
ing, remodeling,  improving,  or  extending 
school  facilities,  azid  the  Inspection  and  su- 
pervision of  the  construction  of  school 
facilities. 


ORDER      FOR      ADJOURNMENT      TO 
10:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texa.s.  Mr.  Pre.sl- 
dent,  I  a.-k  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  concludes  it.s  delibera- 
tions today  It  stand  in  adjournment  un- 
til 10; 30  a.m.  tomoriow 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  us  so  ordered. 


NOTICE   OF  E\'ENING  SESSIONS 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  Lke  to  give  notice  of  an 
even:n£r  ses.sion  tomorrow  and  Thursday, 
if  we  are  still  considering  tiie  school  bill. 
I  hope  we  can  all  be  prepared  to  debate 
that  bill  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  and 
that  we  may  attain  a  vote  on  it  this 
week. 


As  mast  Senators  know,  we  have  set 
aiide  a  period  on  Thursday  to  pay  iiio- 
ute  to  the  late  Senator  Langer  That 
will  consume  a  part  of  the  day  on  Thurs- 
day. We  also  plan  to  conclude  our  s*^- 
Kions  ne.xt  Wednesday  and  to  have  no 
roll  calls  until  the  following  Monday. 
So  it  is  very  important  that  we  get  the 
ichool  bill  behind  us. 

There  are  a  number  of  inve.stigation 
resolutions  on  the  calendar  which  it  is 
d»=.sired  to  take  up,  but  we  .shall  have  u 
brief  explanatory  .statement  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  thi.-,  evening  by  the  Stiiiilor  from 
Michigan  I  Mr    McNamabaI. 

When  the  Senate  meets  tomorrow 
there  will  be  a  morning  hour  Then  I 
hope  Senators  who  have  amendments  to 
offer  Will  be  prepared  to  discu.ss  them. 
We  will  run  into  the  late  everung  to  dis- 
cuss them,  if  necessai-y,  t)nth  tomorrow 
and  Thursday 

Mr  DIRKbEN  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    JOHNSON  of  Texa.s.     I  yield. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  gather  from  the 
statement  of  the  majority  leader  that 
there  will  be  no  yea  and  nay  votes  to- 
nlKhf 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Insofar  as 
I  can  control  them,  there  will  not  be. 


THE   INJUSTICE   OF   TIGHT   MONEY 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President.  In 
the  past  few  days  two  fitatements  by 
labor  movement  officials  on  the  present 
ticht  money  policy  have  come  to  my 
attention.  In  view  of  the  tremendous 
effect  this  policy  is  having  on  jobs,  on 
housing,  on  small  businessmen,  and 
small  corxsumers,  I  am  interested  m  Uwsv 
two  analyses 

The  first  Ls  an  editorial  from  the  Janu- 
ary 30  i&sue  of  Labor,  tlie  Washington 
new.spaper  of  18  rtxognized  railroad  labor 
ort,'anizaUons  It  is  entitled  ''TiKht 
Money  Policy  Imperils  Many  Jobs."  The 
second  presentation  is  a  summary  of  the 
testimony  by  James  B.  Carey,  president 
of  the  International  Union  of  Eltxtiical 
Workers  of  the  AFI.-CIO.  before  the 
housing  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on 
Januar-y  29  I  a.'^k  unanimous  consent 
that  these  two  economic  .statements  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom    Labor    Jan     30     1960] 

TrCHT   MONZT   POLICT    liiPXRILS    Mant    Jobs 

"The  tight  money  policy  in  1969  h.*d  one 
of  Its  intended  effects— to  curb  the  growth 
of  the  money  supply."  That  sentence  led  off 
a  story  In  the  New  York  Times  the  other  day. 
The  story  went  on  the  report  that  the  Na- 
tion's monev  supoly  showed  "a  rise  during 
1959  tif.  a  whole  of  less  than  one-half  of  1 
]XTi:ent." 

XhU  may  seem  like  a  dry-aa-dust  flnanclal 
fact  But  actually  Us  a  fact  ihreateniug  the 
future  of  millions  of  wurklng  people. 

How  are  America's  3  6  million  unemployed 
golni<  to  And  new  ]■  b*"^  How  are  the  nearly 
a  million  Amerlcatis  who  cfHue  fresh  Into  the 
labor  force  each  year  golnit  to  And  work' 
ObMousiy,  only  U  the  NaUoQ-a  economy  ex- 
pand*. 

Many  now  holding  Jobs   also  <lepend   for 

security  on  a  growing  e-unomy    particularly 
to   offset    the   Job-slashing   Impact   of   auto- 
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matlon.  This  Ls  especially  true  of  railroaders. 
The  railroads  real  future,  and  that  of  their 
employees,  lies  In  the  extra  traffic  that  an 
expanding  economy  will  bring 

Thus,  an  expanding  economy  Is  a  must 
for  America's  workers  But  the  economy 
can't  continue  to  expand  very  fast  or  very 
far  unless  the  money  supply  grows  with  It. 
This  is  an  economic  trultm. 

As  the  AFL  CIO  puts  It  'A  more  rapid 
pace  of  economic  growth  requires  a  halt  to 
the  Government's  policy  of  tight  money  and 
high  Interest  rates  Amendments  to  the 
Federal  Re.«ier\e  Act  and  an  end  to  tight 
money  and  high  Interest  rates  are  necessary 
to  prevent  further  economic  damage  from 
misguided  monetary  pcjllcies  " 

The  AlTv-CIO  cites  other  vital  steps  that 
need  also  be  taken  to  spur  economic  growth 
In  this  country,  but  abolition  of  the  tight 
money  policy  Is  listed  as  of  high  importance. 

To  some  degree,  more  output  can  be  fi- 
nanced with  a  static  money  supply  if  pjecple 
will  spend  their  money  quicker  and  pay  their 
bills  faster.  A  certain  amount  of  that  speed- 
up occurred  la.1t  year  But  by  and  large  more 
g(jodB  will  not  be  pr<xluced  i  and  transported) 
unless  tlie  extra  money  \f  available  to  finance 
them. 

Note  here  that  most  of  the  Nation's  money 
supply  actually  consists,  not  of  cash,  but  of 
bank  credit  ciutstandlng  Last  December  31, 
for  example,  the  moiipy  supply  of  H40  hllllon 
consisted  of  $28.2  billion  in  ca«h  ^nd  till  8 
billion  in  bank  credit 

Its  precisely  by  tightening  up  on  bank 
credit  that  the  Nation's  money  managers — 
the  Federal  Resor\e  Board — have  stopped 
Americas  money  supply  from  growing 
Moreover,  they  show  every  Intention  of  con- 
tinuing the  same  tlRhl  money  policy  in  co- 
operation with  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion 

Tight  money  Is  highly  profitable  to  the 
b&okers  because  It  brings  them  hitrher  In- 
terest rates  But  America  needs  a  different 
money  policy  Tlie  money  supply  should  not 
be  Increased  fitst.or  than  the  needed  economic 
growth  That  would  promote  inflation  But 
neither  should  it  be  Increased  less  than  the 
needed  growth  Th«t  last  is  )\i«t  what  the 
Federal  Reserve  has  been  domg — and  what  It 
should  stop  doing. 


Ntws  RfLfiASE   Feom   Industrial  Union 
DEPAjiTMrNT.  AFLr-CIO 

James  B  Carev.  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Industrial  union  department,  and  president 
of  the  International  Union  of  Electrical 
Workers  ( lUE  • .  charged  today  that  present 
tight  money  policies  have  "spawned  Infla- 
tion" and  that  they  "are  leading  us  directly 
into  :i  1961  recession  " 

Carey's  charge  was  contained  In  testimony 
presented  before  the  Housing  8ulx;ommltte« 
of  the  House  Biixikmg  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee this  morning  Tlie  union  official  urged 
passage  of  the  R.ilns  Emergency  Home  Own- 
ership Act  of  1930  (HR  9371)  because  the 
"Nation  now  faces  a  housing  emergency" 

Although  the  American  people  ne<Kl  and 
want  decent  housing.  Carey  stressed  It  Is  es- 
timated thnt  1930  "will  witness  a  decrease 
of  some  200.000  in  the  1  3  million  housing 
starts  made  in   1959   ' 

He  declared  that  houses  are  not  being 
built  today  becnuse  of  high  Interest  rates 
and  lark  of  mortgage  money  and  that  re- 
sponsibility for  ack  of  adequate  funds  can 
be  "placed  sqvi.ireiy  r.p<n-i  the  Government's 
tight  money  pf)licle« 

"The  more  we  sttidy  tight  money,  the 
mr>re  fantastic  It  becomes  As  put  forward 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  ad- 
ministration, this  policy  has  become  the 
primary  means  of  fighting  Inflation.  U 
.•noney  is  difficult  to  obtain,  and  If  interest 
rat.p«  rl.se  acoordlnglv,  the  administration 
asserts,  business  activity  will  be  discouraged 
and  America's  runaway  bcwm  will  be  nipped 
in  the  bud.     This.  I  believe.  Is  a  fair  definl- 
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tion  of  the  position  taken  by  tlie  tight  money 
ad\ocates,"  Carey  said 

He  added  that  exx>erlence  has  shown  that 
the  the5i.«;  has  not  worked  to  the  Nation's 
benefit  and  that  the  tight  money  policy  has 
been  applied  "with  a  Jerky  trigger  finger" 
that  turui,  the  pump  on  and  oH  In  sporadic 
spurts 

"Under  no  circumstances,"  he  said  "can 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  be  accused  of  op- 
erating wlUi  Itj-  the^iretical  delicate  touch. 
While  we  are  t/>ld  by  the  administration  that 
violent  change  will  disturb  our  free  enter- 
prise market,  this  same  administration  has 
wl,  'leheartedly  supported  the  abrupt  zlgs 
and  zagB  of  its  tight  money  policies  ' 

Carey  charged  that  present  moiietary  p>.il- 
icy  liit.s  hard  at  the  small  businessmen  and 
con.suincrs  but  that  it  l.a-s  only  minor  im- 
pact tipon  big  corporations  such  as  American 
Telephone  ft  Telegraph.  General  Electric  and 
We.st; nghou.se  which  have  no  need  of  the 
m mey  markets  "  The  homebullder  is  a  small 
btislnessman  he  pointed  out,  and  housing  is 
one  of  the   industries  that   suffers  mopt 

The  rtslnp  rate  if  Interest  over  the  pa^t 
few  years  li,v.«  Increased  the  cost  of  the  home 
by  $20  a  month  Is  this  fighting  Inflation''" 
Carey  asked 

Noting  that  the  cost  of  financing  the  Fed- 
eral debt  has  risen  by  almost  60  percent  or 
$3  billion  a  year  the  lUD  officer  said  that 
this  alone  l.«  equal  to  $60  annually  for  each 
family  He  further  stated  that  the  tou-.l 
increase  in  interest  costs  to  the  Nation  is  In 
the  areii  of  $8  to  $10  billion 

I  charjte  that  tight  money"  has  had  an 
eflect  directly  opposite  to  curbing  Inflation. 
It  h.is  spawned  inflation.  During  the  last 
year  the  Nation's  cost  of  living  increased  by 
15  percent  There  is  no  question  In  my 
mind  but  that  much  of  this  Increase  can  be 
attributed  to  the  very  policy  adopted  by  this 
administration  in  the  misguided  belief  that 
inflation  cnn  be  halted  by  clamping  down 
on  the  little  man." 

A  drop  of  2U0.0O0  housing  units  this  year 
from  the  I'Jby  rate  w.:;  cost  half  a  million 
Jobs  and  will  represent  a  reduction  of  $2  8 
billion  in  economic  activity,  he  stressed. 

"With  unemployment  remaining  at  35 
million,  or  about  5  percent  of  the  labor  force, 
and  expected  to  Increase  this  winter,  it 
.leems  evident  to  me  that  the  policies  of  tliis 
admlniEtrutlan  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bc^ard  are  leading  us  directly  into  a  1961 
recession  ""  he  said 

C.irey  urged  passage  of  the  emergency 
housing  bill  as  a  first  stop  He  noted  that 
the  billion  dollars  proposed  for  the  purchase 
of  mortgages  by  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  will  supply  funds  for  only 
70.000  to  80,000  of  the  200.000  drop  In  starts 
that  Is  anticipated. 

"This  money  is  not  an  expenditure  of  the 
Crovemm-ent."  he  pointed  out.  "Funds  are 
simply  being  made  available.  Just  as  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  makes  money  avail- 
able when  It  deems  necessary.  Experience 
Indicates  that  all  but  a  very  small  fraction 
of  the  m.oney  Involved  In  such  mortgages 
Is  repaid." 

Asserting  that  housing  cannot  be  treated 
as  "a  toy  to  be  tossed  around  In  the  arena 
of  the  so-called  competitive  system,"  Carey 
charged  that  .administration  spokesmen  have 
been  unable  to  find  anything  wTong  in  the 
housing  situation  or  a  "single  thing  that  the 
Government  can  do  to  assist." 

"While  the  administration  admitted  that 
many  competent  observers  feel  that  the  up- 
turn In  housing  activity  In  1954  played  a 
slgnlflcant  role  in  erasing  the  general  eco- 
nomic decline.  It  wants  to  wait  until  a  gen- 
eral economic  decline  Is  underway  before 
doing  anj-thing.  '  he  told  the  House  sub- 
committee 

He  added  that  Increasing  the  Interest 
rate  has  not  resulted  In  a  greater  supply  of 
mortgage  money  and  cited  a  staff  report  of 
the  Committee  as  an  indication  of  the  vici- 


ous impact  of  present  monetary  policy  upon 
the  home  buyer. 

Here  he  said,  "we  find  an  alarming  in- 
crease m  secondary  mortgages,  land  sales, 
and  other  schemes  which  could  deprive  the 
owner  of  his  UUe  and  lead  to  his  eviction 
as  he  becajne  unemployed.  We  find  dis- 
counts on  the  sale  of  second  mortgages  up 
to  50  percent  especially  among  groups  with 
little  economic  p<-iwer  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  discounts  run  30  and  35  percent." 

Noting  that  a  2  percent  increase  in  In- 
terest adds  $22.50  a  month  to  the  carrying 
charges  of  a  $13,500  house,  Carey  asserted 
that  the.'e  would  be  a  hue  and  cry  of 
■gouging"  if  there  w«-e  general  rent  In- 
creases in  this  amount  throughout  the 
country. 

•  It  is  bad  enouph  that  this  usury  exists." 
he  asserted.  But  why  should  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment be  a  party  to  it  either  directly  or 
indirectly.  And  who  benefits  from  It?  I 
say  It  IS  the  big  corporate  investors." 

Carey  urged  Inclusion  in  any  final  bill  of 
section  203(C|  of  the  Rains  bill,  which  pro- 
poses a  reduction  in  the  premium  charge  for 
mortgage  uisurance  from  the  present  half 
of  1  percent  to  a  quarter  of  1  percent  He 
stated  the  present  rate  is  needlessly  high 
and  that  it  represents  Inflation  to  the  home- 
owner just  as  much  as  if  he  were  "charged 
this  money  at   the  grocery  store   ' 

He  also  urged  that  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Assoclution  be  reqiiired  to  pur- 
chase mortgages  at  par,  as  called  for  by  sec- 
tion 305 lb)  of  the  Rains  bill.  Lashing  at 
administration  opposition  to  this  section, 
Carey  said: 

"In  effect,  the  administration  is  saying 
that  the  Government  will  not  disturb  a  situ- 
ation In  which  12  or  15  percent  Interest  Is 
neecied  to  encourage  investors.  I  challenge 
the  administration  to  predict  what  would 
happen  if  the  Government  began  purchas- 
ing at  par.  It  knows,  as  you  and  I  know, 
that  given  such  leadership,  the  public  would 
object  to  today's  usury,  stiffen  its  back,  and 
refuse  to  pay  excessive  rates,"  he  said 

Calling  attention  to  his  own  industry, 
Carey  pointed  out  that  a  drop  of  200.000  In 
housing  rtrj-ts  would  mean  a  loss  of  $300 
million  in  businejss.  He  stat-ed  that  despite 
current  economic  recovery,  production 
worker  employment  In  his  Industry  Is  still 
61,000  below  1958. 

The  American  people,  he  concluded,  want 
and  are  entitled  to  decent  housing,  "Fail- 
ure to  pass  the  Rains  bill  would  be  inexcus- 
able. Such  congressional  inaction  will  be 
Intenareted  by  the  people  as  unconditional 
surrender  to  the  monev  lenders." 


LOYALTY  OATH  REPEAL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  T 
have  declared  several  times  in  this  Body 
my  support  for  the  rei>eal  of  the  so- 
called  loyalty  oath  requirement  for  stu- 
dents which  IS  included  In  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act. 

On  January  13,  the  board  of  control 
of  the  Associated  Students  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washlngrton  in  Seattle  voted 
to  adopt  a  resolution  opposing  the  dis- 
claimer affidavit  provision.  I  tusk  unani- 
mous consent  that  their  letter  and  the 
text  of  the  resolution  be  printed  at  this 
pwint  in  the  Rec<md. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ASSOCIATID    STCDIKTH 

UNrvxRsrrT  or  "Washikoton 
Seattle,    Wash  .   January   26,   2960. 
T*e  Honorable  Hubert  HTTMymtrr, 
U.S.  Senate.  Senate  Office  Building,  ' 

Washinffton.D.C.  '' 

6a;  Knclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
passed  by  otir  board  of  control  on  January 
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13.   1960.  concerning  the  disclaimer  affidavit 
In  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 

This  resolution  waa  passed  by  a  vote  of 
14  for.  1  a^lnst.  and  no  abstentions.  As 
suich.  this  action  shows  a  consensus  of  stu- 
dent leaders  from  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington on  this  Issue;  and  can  be  said  to  be 
fairly  representative  of  general  student  at- 
titudes on  this  subject. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Coli  n»s. 
ASUW  First  Vice  President. 


DJBCLAOtia.   AmnAvrr   as    Amknokd    Januakt 
13.  1960 

Pact:  The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  malting  loan  funds  available  to  col- 
lege students  requires  the  students  partici- 
pating to  sign  a  disclaimer  aCQdavit  and 
loyalty  oath  as  follows: 

Title  X.  section  1001  (f)  :  "No  part  of  any 
funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  avail- 
able for  expenditures  under  authority  of  this 
Act  shall  be  used  to  mal:e  payments  or  loans 
to  any  Individual  unless  such  individual  ( 1 1 
has  executed  and  filed  with  the  Commis- 
sioner an  affidavit  that  he  does  not  believe  in, 
and  Is  not  a  member  of  and  does  not  sup- 
port any  organization  that  believes  in  or 
teftches  the  overthrow  of  the  United  States 
Oovemment  by  force  or  violence  or  by  any 
Illegal  or  unconstitutional  methods,  and  (2) 
haa  taken  and  subscribed  to  am  oath  or  af- 
firmation in  the  following  form:  "I  do 
solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  bear 
tnie  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  United  States 
of  America  and  will  support  and  defend  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
of  America  against  all  Its  enemies,  foreign 
and  domestic." 

Principle:  The  board  of  control,  speaking 
as  the  duly  elected  representative  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  Washington,  states 
Ita  belief  in  the  following  principles: 

1.  That  loyalty  Is  based  upon  ideas  and 
cannot  be  legislated,  nor  can  it  be  coerced 
or  cocnpelled.  and  the  only  kind  of  loyalty  in 
any  thinking  person  is  the  kind  that  sur- 
TlTea  curiosity  and  withstands  criticism  and 
•▼en  doubt; 

S.  That  historically,  disclaimer  affidavits 
haTe  been  a  source  of  much  ab\ise  (eg  .  17th 
century  English  test  oaths ) ;  and 

3.  That  the  requirement  to  sign  both  a 
loyalty  oath  and  disclaimer  affidavit  is  a 
contradiction  of  Itself,  for  after  one  has 
signed  the  loyalty  oath,  the  disclaimer  pro- 
Tlslon  then  seems  to  say:  "Even  though  you 
have  juat  affirmed  your  allegiance  to  the 
Oovernment  and  the  Constitution,  you  are 
still  not  to  be  trusted."  Implicit  in  signing 
the  loyalty  oath  is  the  nonacceptance  of  any 
treaaonotis  beliefs  or  actions. 

4.  That  tbls  indicates  a  basic  distrust  In 
the  American  academic  world,  and  as  such 
Is  Olscrlmlnatory  by  singling  out  college  stu- 
dents or  faculty  members,  and  the  participat- 
ing institutions,  to  sign  such  an  affidavit  to 
receive  Federal  aid,  whereas  other  recipients 
of  Federal  aid  (e.g.  farmers,  social  security 
participants,  railroads,  steamship  lines,  air- 
lines, etc.)  are  not  required  to  make  such  a 
declaration. 

Declaration:  The  board  of  control,  speak- 
ing aa  the  duly  elected  representatives  of  the 
students  of  the  University  of  Washington,  ex- 
prmatB  its  opposition  to  the  principle  of  a 
disclaimer  affidavit  iMrovlsion  as  is  included 
in  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
(1958). 


NEED  FOR  A  MORE  LIBERAL  IMMI- 
GRATION POLICY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  42 
organizations  associated  with  the  Ameri- 
can Immigration  Conference  have  drawn 
up  a  list  of  the  bills  introduced  this  ses- 
sion that  favor  a  more  libeial  Lmmigra- 


tion  policy.  The  esteemed  president  of 
the  American  Immigration  Confeience  is 
Dr.  George  Shuster.  educator  and  au- 
thority on  international  programs  car- 
ried on  by  private  agencies  in  the  field 
of  mutual  aid. 

I  certainly  concur  with  the  organiza- 
tions named  who  express  the  hope  that 
congressional  action  will  be  taken  this 
year  and  that  a  liberalizing  bill  will  be 
adopted.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  bulletin  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bulletin 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Th»'  undersigned  organizations  hereby  ex- 
press their  appreciation  to  those  Senators 
and  Representatives  who  evidenced  their 
concern  regarding  America's  basic  immigra- 
tion policy  by  the  introduction  of  compre- 
hensive b.ils  on  this  subject  during  the  last 
session  of  Congress.  These  bills  are  as 
follows ; 

S.  B52  introduced  by  Senator  Humpheey 
S.  1919    introduced    by    Senator   Javits.    for 
himself,    and    Senators    Case,    Kxatino.    and 

SaLTC  NSTALL. 

S.  1996  Introduced  by  Senator  Kknnedt. 

S.  2178  introduced  by  Senator  Disksen. 

S.  2358  Introduced  by  Senator  HrMPHsrr. 
for  liimself.  and  Senators  Williams.  Mc- 
Carthy, Morse.  McNamasa.  Pastore.  Green. 
Hart    M'jrrat.  NruBEROEx.  and  Gruening 

H.K  16  Introduced  by  Congressman  Celler. 
and  nhe  Identical  bills  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentatives ADDONmo.  of  New  Jersey,  HM  315. 
RoDHfo  of  New  Jersey.  H.R  419;  Zblenko.  of 
New  York.  H  R  1096  and  2379;  O'Hara.  of 
IlUncU,  H.R.  2110:  Dolltncrr.  of  New  York. 
KJR.  3156;  Santangklo,  of  New  York,  HR 
3159:  Thompson,  of  New  Jersey,  HR  3160; 
Parb-stein.  of  New  York.  H  R  3295:  Teller,  of 
New  York.  H.R  4467;  and  Blatnik.  of  Min- 
nesota. H  R   8664. 

HR.  2904  introduced  by  Representative 
LnsoMATi,  of  Illinois 

H.R  4035  introduced  by  Representative 
M.ACiiRowicz.  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  6826  Introduced  by  Representative 
LiNT«AT,  of  New  York,  and  similar  bills  Intro- 
duce-d  by  Representatives  Barrt,  of  New 
York,  H.R  7089;  and  Derwinski.  of  lUlnois 
HJ».  7091 

HR.  7093  introduced  by  Representative 
Halpern,  of  New  York. 

H.H.  7784  introduced  by  Representative 
Macdonald,  of  Massachusetts. 

Ai;  of  these  organizations  favor  a  humani- 
tarian nondiscriminatory  American  immi- 
gratlDn  policy,  believing  it  to  be  consistent 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
in  both  its  domestic  and  foreign  policy.  They 
then^fore  welcome  the  congressional  concern 
thus  demonstrated.  At  the  same  time  they 
note  that  none  of  these  bills  reached  the 
floor  of  either  House  and  express  the  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  give  this  important 
subject  a  high  priority  in  the  present  see- 
sion. 

Acxaigamated  Clothing  Workers  of  Ameri- 
ca; American  Civil  Liberties  Union;  American 
Council  for  Emigres  in  the  Professions, 
Ame:-lcan  Friends  Service  Committee;  Amer- 
ican F\ind  for  Czechoslovak  Refugees.  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Committee;  American  Jewish 
Cong-ress:  Antl-Defamatlon  League  of  B'nai 
B'rlt.i:  Brethren  Service  Commission.  Cath- 
olic Relief  Services — NCWC:  Commission  on 
World  Service.  Evangelical  and  Reformed 
Chujxh  Committee  on  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  of  Allegheny  County;  Com- 
munity Church,  Social  Action  Committee: 
CongTegatlonal  Christian  Service  Committee. 
Council  for  Christian  Social  Action.  United 
Church  of  Christ:  Governors  Commission  on 
Refugees  (Ma.'sarhusetts)  :  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Council  of  Philadelphia  Committee  on 


Foreif'n  Born;  International  Institute  of  Mll- 
waukf^  County;  International  Institute  of 
Providence;  International  Rescue  Commit- 
tee; Internat.onal  Social  Service.  American 
Branch.  International  Union  of  Electrical. 
Radio  and  Machine  Workers;  Italian  Wel- 
fare League.  luUu  Manlu  American  Roma- 
nian Relief  Foundation;  Jewl£h  Family  Serv- 
ice Asf.oclatlon  of  Essex  County.  Jewish  La- 
bor C'-mmittee:  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 
LTnlted  States  of  America.  M.assachusetls  Di- 
vision of  Immigration  and  Americanization; 
Methodist  Committee  for  Overseas  Rellf-f, 
Michigan  Committee  on  Immigration,  Na- 
tional Community  Relations  Advisory  Coun- 
cil; National  Council  Episcopal  Church,  De- 
partment Christian  Social  Relations,  Na- 
tional Council  of  Jewish  Women;  National 
Lutheran  Council,  Service  to  Immigrants. 
Polish  American  Immigration  and  Relief 
Committee.  Selfhelp  of  Emigres  from  Cen- 
tral Europe,  Tolstoy  F  mndaUon.  UiUon  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations,  United  Au- 
tom.iblle  Workers  of  America.  United  Friend* 
of  Needy  and  Displaced  People  of  Yugo- 
slavia. United  Hlas  Service.  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America. 


CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Child  Welfare 
Service.s.  authorized  by  the  1958  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act.  re- 
cf^ntly  submitted  its  final  report  and 
recommendations 

I  believe  the  recommendations  of  this 
Advisory  Council  have  tremendous  sig- 
nificance for  the  future  welfare  of  chil- 
dren throughout  our  country,  and  I  am 
proud  to  note  that  the  chairman  of  the 
council  was  John  C  Kidneigh,  director 
of  the  School  of  Social  Work  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota. 

The  report  of  the  Advisory  Council 
provides  so  much  sound  information  on 
the  goals  and  needs  of  our  State  and 
local  community  programs  for  child  wel- 
fare that  I  hope  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress— and  every  welfare  official  and 
social  worker  in  the  country — will  get  a 
copy  of  this  report  and  study  It  care- 
fully. 

In  order  to  bring  the  council's  15  rec- 
ommendations to  wider  public  attention, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mar-y  I  have  prepared  be  prmted  m  tiie 
body  of  the  Congrbssional  Record. 

There  t>einK  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

Recommendati   Ns  I'f  THE  Advisort  Council 
ON  Child   WEi.r\RE  Services 

RE(  UMMENOATION     I 

The  advisory  council  calls  for  a  more 
comprehensive  definition  of  child  welfare 
services  in  the  Social  Security  Act.  The 
council  offers  a  definition  which  provides 
greater  latitude  for  dealing  with  social  prob- 
lems afTecUng  the  well-being  of  our  children. 
The  council  believes  the  following  definition 
wi::  encourage  efforts  by  the  States  to  use 
all  available  social  service  resources  for  child 
welfare 

Child  welfare  services  are  those  social  serv- 
ices that  supplement,  or  substitute  for.  pa- 
rental care  and  supervision  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  and  promoting  the  welfare  of 
children  and  youth,  preventing  neglect, 
abuse  and  exploitation;  helping  overcome 
problem*  that  result  In  dependency,  neglect, 
or  delinquency,  and.  when  needed,  provid- 
ing adequate  care  for  children  and  youth 
away  from  their  own  homes,  such  care  to  be 
given  in  foster  family  homes,  adoptive  homes. 
chlld-carLng  lusUtutions   or  other   faculties. 
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RECOMMENDATION    S 


The  council  recommends  greater  Federal 
leadership  in  expanding  child  welfare 
services 

Federal  grant'!  for  public  child  welfare 
services  under  t:tle  V,  part  3.  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  have  been  used  to  stimulate 
State  action  rather  than  to  support  child 
welfare  programs.  In  fiscal  1959.  total 
spending  by  Stales  and  local  public  welfare 
agencies  for  child  welfare  services  was  $183  7 
million,  and  93  5  i>ercent  of  this  amount  came 
from  State  and  local  funds 

The  Council  believes  present  Federal -State 
cooperation  shovld  be  continued  to  stimu- 
late State  and  local  child  welfare  programs, 
but  indicates  ih.^t  greater  Federal  support 
Is  needed      The   Council   recommends   that : 

The  Federal  Government  pay  part  of  the 
total  cost  of  public  child  welfare  services  of 
each  State  and  other  ciKiperatlng  Jurlsd.c- 
tlons  through  Federal  grants-in-aid  on  a 
variable  matchint;  b.i.si.'i  wuii  provision  for 
an  open-end  apjjropriation.  and  wuh  con- 
tinuing encouragement  to  establishing,  ex- 
tending, and  str*  ngtiiening  of  such  services. 

The  statutory  provision  for  an  open-end 
appropriation  should  he  formulated  in  such 
a  way  as  to  assiu'e  that  there  would  be  no 
decrease  of  a  particular  St.ate's  expendlttire 
of  State  or  local  inoj.ey  for  child  weUare 
services  a.s  determined  by  the  fiscal  year  1960 
or  some  (jther  biu*  year 

The  Council  recommends  early  considera- 
tion of  this  prtjp-o.sal  because  it  would: 

(a)  Enable  the  States  to  develop,  expand, 
snd  Improve  services  to  meet  social  problems 
of  children  and  famine*  strengthen  family 
life  and  work  t  iward  the  stability  of  the 
laniUy  and  the  Cf>mmunlty. 

(bi  Recognize  child  welfare  servlres  as  es- 
sential Bnd  bftkiC  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  tlie  S  ates  canying  Joint  respon- 
iibillty  lor  financing 

(c)  Give  greater  encouragement  to  the 
States  to  develop  a  c<>mprehenstve  child  wel- 
fare program  ln\olvlng  total  community  re- 
sourre.s   public,  find  voluntary 

I'll  Provide  a  ba.-sl.s  for  overall  program 
standards. 

(el  Encourage  equall/^Ttlon  of  services  to 
children  within  and  t>etween  Suites  and  in- 
crease In  SUte  and  local  appropriations 

(f »  Encourage  broad  sociul  welfare  ser\'ice6 
for  families  and  children  making  possible 
better  planning  for  incllvldual  children,  ac- 
cording to  the  n»-eds  of  each. 

(g»  Help  bear  the  heavy  costs  of  care  of 
children    outside    their    own    homes. 

(h)  Enable  S-atcs  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  provide  all  necessary  child  welfare  serv- 
ices and  to  expand  these  services  to  keep 
pace  with  the  sveMlng  child  population  the 
complexity  and  tensions  of  today's  living. 
the  mobility  of  ovir  population,  the  rise  in 
juvenile  problems 

RECOMMENDATION     3 

At  present.  States  receiving  Federal  funds 
for  child  welfare  services  ravist  submit  a 
plnn  for  the  use  of  such  funds  Tlie  Coun- 
cil recommends  that  Federal  legislation  xui- 
der  recommendation  2  spell  out  more  spe- 
cific requiremerts  for  approval  of  the  State 
plans  to  make  sure  the  State  plans  assure 
a  comprehenshe  prtjgram  with  suuewide 
coverage. 

RECOMMENDATION     4 

The  Council  recommends  Federal  grants  to 
research  organizations,  liistuutlons  of  higher 
learning,  public  and  voluntary  social  agen- 
cies for  demons  j-ation  and  re^earch  projects 
in  child  welfare 

REC  IMMKNDATI^iN     S 

To  relieve  the;  serious  personnel  shortage 
In  child  welffje  programs,  the  Council 
recommends  Federal  training  grants  for 
scholarships  and  public  or  prlvule  welfare 
training  projects  The  Council  believes  ex- 
r-'iislon  of   tral.ilng   resources  and   facilities 


to  make  sure  we  get  an  adequate  supply  of 
trained  personnel  for  public  and  private 
child  welfare  services. 

RECOMMENDATION     • 

The  Council  recommends  establishment  of 
an  AdvUory  Council  on  Child  Welfare  Serv- 
ices to  the  Children's  Bureau, 

RECOMMENDATION     7 

The  Council  recommends  that  Congress 
provide  funds  for  research  into  the  basic 
causes  of  family  disruptions — such  as  alco- 
holism, desertion,  divorce,  neglect,  unem- 
ployment. 

RECOMMENPATION  g 

The  Council  supported  the  1958  Social  Se- 
curity Act  amendment  making  possible  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  for  child  welfare  serv- 
ices In  urban  areas  on  the  same  basis  as  in 
rural  areas. 

RECOMMENDATION  9 

The  Council  supported  the  apportionment 
of  Federal  funds  lor  child  welfare  services — 
in  addition  to  a  uniform  grant. — on  the  basis 
of  a  direct  ratio  to  each  State's  total  child 
jxjpulation  under  the  age  of  21  and  an  in- 
verse ratio  to  each  State  s  per  capita  Income. 
Prior  to  the  1958  amendments,  the  appor- 
tionment after  the  uniform  grant  was  bated 
on  each  St.ate  s  rural  child  pijpuiaiion  under 
the  age  of   18. 

RECOMMEND.ATinN   10 

The  Council  recommends  thnt  Congress 
authorize  and  appropriate  125  million  for 
child  welfare  services,  pending  Federal  par- 
ticipat:f  n  In  the  total  cost  of  public  child 
welfare  service?  Appropriations  for  this 
puriKise  were  112  million  in  fiscal  1959  and 
•  13  million  in  fiscal   1960. 

RECOMMENDATION  II 

The  Council  urges  Congress  to  reexamine 
the  1956  amendment  providing  lor  variable 
matching  of  Federal  funds  for  child  welfare 
services  by  J^tate  and   local  funds. 

RrCOMMEND.^TION    12 

The  Council  recommends  that  provision 
be  made  In  the  Social  Security  Act  for  ad- 
ministrative discretion  in  reaHctments  of 
funds  not  required  for  approved  Slate  child 
welfare  service  plans. 

RECOMMENDATION  13 

The  Council  supported  the  Social  Security 
Act  provision  for  co.^^t*  of  returning  runaway 
children  to  their  home  community. 

RECOMMENDATION  14 

The  Council  recommends  that  Guam 
should  receive  Federal  funds  for  child  wel- 
fare services  as  oilier  SUiles  and  Junsdiciiuns 
do. 

RXCOMMENDATION   IS 

Tlie  Council  recommends  that  Congress 
proMde  the  Children's  Bureau  with  more 
funds  to  carry  out  its  functions  and  duties. 
The  (^ouncil  says  the  Children's  Bureau  has 
been  seriously  handicapped  in  doing  its  Job 
because  of  iiiiufllcient  etafl. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  I 
also  at>k  unanimous  consent  that  my 
article,  "A  National  Program  for  Chil- 
dren, '  which  appeared  in  the  January 
issue  of  Parent^s'  magazine,  be  pi-inted  in 
the  Rrrorp  followin.L'  my  .simimarj*  of  the 
AdvisoiT  Council  recommendations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aiticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  National  Program  for  Children — More 
V'lbioN  and  Wider  Horizons  Are  Needed 
IN  the  Federal  Governments  Attitvde 
Toward    Childrfn 

(By  HuBEET  H.  HfMPiiRiT,  U.S.  Senator 
from  Minnesota) 

T  consider  it  scandalous  and  Indecent  that 
as  a  society,   we  spend  more  lor  cosmetics, 


for  liquor,  for  cigarettes  than  we  do  for 
education  or  for  Government  programs  in 
aid  of  all  public  services  for  children  and 
young  people  While  our  population  has 
been  almost  literally  exploding — completely 
submerging  the  physical  plant  for  education 
and  the  available  teaching  manpower,  cre- 
ating ihe  most  difficult  and  complex  soci- 
ological problems  in  our  cities— public  in- 
vestment on  behalf  of  young  people  has 
rapidly  and  continuously  shrunk  in  propor- 
tion to  their  needs. 

We  have  al.so  been  investing  a  steadily 
smaller  proportion  of  our  gross  national 
product  in  behalf  of  our  children-  in  the 
last  14  years,  the  whole  nondelense  budget 
of  tlie  Federal  Government  has  amounted 
to  Jar  less  than  2  percent  of  our  total  of 
good.s  and  services  produced.  Federal  aid  to 
programs  of  all  kinds  lor  young  people  has 
cost  a  trivial  amount  compared  to  our 
ability   to   finance   such   programs 

As  a  Nation,  we  are  rich  and  powerful 
enough  to  readily  afTord  the  needed  public 
investment  in  the  welfare  of  our  children. 
As  a  Nation,  we  also  have  a  rich  tradition 
of  such  public  investment — from  the  day 
back  in  1785  when  the  maintenance  of  pub- 
lic schools  was  made  possible,  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  land-grant  colleges,  on  to 
tlie  specific  govenunental  programs  involv- 
ing grants-in-aid  for  maternal  and  child 
health,  crippled  children's  services,  child 
welfare  services  and  so  forth,  and  up 
through  the  thirties  with  their  National 
Youth  Administration.  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  programs  to  expand  vocational  and 
agricultural  training. 

Many  of  these  programs  still  continue. 
They  have  proved  their  worth,  both  in  terms 
of  the  recovery  and  rehabilitation  of  human 
assets  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
wasted,  and  in  terms  of  carrying  out  the 
humanitariiin  ideals  of  the  American  people. 

Nevertheless,  the  cry  against  "Goveminent 
spending"  in  recent  years,  against  waste  and 
extravagance  in  the  Federal  budget,  has 
made  many  people  feel  that  rather  than 
expojiding  public  services  for  chUdren.  we 
should  be  cutting  back.  Naturally,  there  u 
uo  excuse  for  waste  and  extravagance.  But 
there  is  far  less  excuse  for  the  callous  in- 
difference of  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  paft  several  years  to  the  rapidly  deep- 
ening  crisis   among   our   children. 

George  J.  Hecht,  publisher  of  Parents' 
magazine,  and  Mrs.  Ada  Barnett  Stough,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  American  Parents 
Committee,  painted  last  year  before  a  Sen- 
ate committee  hearing  a  vmd  statistical 
picture  of  young  America:  more  than  60 
miiiion  children — over  2'2  million  of  them 
orphaned  by  the  death  of  a  parent  •  •  • 
almost  2'-2  million  attending  schools  in  In- 
adequate Ciassrooms  •  •  •  600,000  children 
of  migratory  families  living  a  rootless  exist- 
ence •  •  •  about  half  a  million  meuuilly 
ill  children  •  •  •  more  than  5  million  chil- 
dren physically  handicapped  •  •  •  more 
than  9  million  children  living  (as  of  1955)  in 
families  with  a  total  monetary  Income  of  less 
than  $40  p<T  week  •  •  •  children  under  six 
living  m  about  2  million  families  where 
mothers  find  it  necessary  to  work. 

We  now  have  an  annual  birthrate  of  more 
than  4  million  babies — twice  the  rate  of  the 
pre- World  War  II  period.  Consider  our  over- 
crowded schools,  our  overworked  teachers. 
understaffed  clinics  and  public  health  ceu- 
ters.  our  jx)lice  departments  being  constantly 
expanded  to  deal  with  the  rising  tide  of  Ju- 
venile delinquency. 

The  shetr  magnitude  of  the  waste  and 
misery  reflected  in  these  figures  demands 
national  attention  and  action  at  the  Fed- 
eral as  well  as  at  the  State  and  local  levels 
of   government. 

Moreover,  planning  to  meet  today's  needs 
is  simply  not  enough.  This  rapidly  chang- 
ing, fiuid  society  of  ours  is  creating  new  pres- 
sures and  tensions  within  our  children  which 
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we  can  only  dimly  see.  But  let's  try  to 
■ee  better.  We  should  be  putting  the  best 
brains  of  our  country  to  work  studying  the 
present  and  peering  into  the  future  in  be- 
half of  our  children.  A  new  appraisal,  a 
reassessment  of  what  we  think  we  Irnow  about 
child  development,  of  the  role  of  the  child 
In  our  society,  should  be  undertaken — a 
very  substantial  program  of  basic  research 
Into  child  life  and  child  development.  We 
badly  need  an  appraisal  of  the  Impact  on 
children  of  our  changing  cities,  our  shift- 
ing transportation,  entertauiment,  recrea- 
tion and  communication  facilities. 

Concurrently  with  a  broadened  research 
program,  we  should  roll  up  our  sleeves  and 
go  to  work.  There  Is  so  much  to  be  done 
now.  without  further  study  and  research 

We  are  simply  short-changing  our  chil- 
dren by  crowding  them  and  overburdening 
their  teachers.  And  we  can  do  something 
about  it.  We  have  before  us  now  in  the  Sen- 
ate, legislation  that  once  again  proposes 
P'ederal  assistance  to  school  districts  fir 
BCbool  construction  and  teachers'  salaries 
It  specifically  provides  against  Federal  Ci.n- 
trol.  Thla  la  basic,  hardheaded  leg^slatum 
but  It  haa  repeatedly  been  thrown  back  with 
the  cry  that  the  "budget  must  be  balanced  " 
There  Is  no  recognition  from  the  White  House 
ttxat  there  is  a  moral  budget  to  be  balanced. 
Despite  the  threat  of  a  Presidential  veto. 
we  who  have  sponsored  this  legislation  in- 
tend to  press  for  passage  in  1960 

Still  another  workable  Idea  which  I  hope 
to  see  passed  by  Congress  this  year  is  de- 
signed to  stimulate  scholastic  activity 
throughout  the  high  school,  and  even  late 
elementary  school  years.  The  successful  ef- 
forts of  the  "conservatives"  in  Congress  to 
knock  out  the  scholarship  provision  from 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  in  1958 
was  nothing  short  of  a  national  tragedy 
Scholarships  based  on  merit,  and  Increased 
because  of  need,  are  vital  to  encourage  the 
m&ny  tens  of  thousands  of  gifted  high  school 
graduates  who  cannot  because  of  their  finan- 
cial condition,  go  on  to  college— even  with 
a  Government-guaranteed  loan  But  more 
than  that,  a  national  program  of  competitive 
scholarships  would  be  a  tremendous  stimulus 
to  achieve  excellence  In  studies.  I  can  think 
of  nothing  that  would  encourage  better 
teaching  of  gifted  children  in  each  school 
district. 

If  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  the  gifted 
is  lamentable,  the  prospect  for  many  mil- 
lions of  boys  and  girls  handicapped  by  their 
environment  is  tragic.  We  have  had  an  in- 
crease In  Juvenile  crime  for  nine  consecutive 
years.  When  the  rate  of  Increase  of  such 
crimes  la  2h'z  times  as  fast  as  the  pjopnlatlon 
growth  in  the  10-  to  17-year-old  age  bracket, 
something  must  be  done.  We  need  not  only 
new  studies  of  the  problem  but  some  bold 
experimentation  and  some  programing  based 
on  successful  experiments  of  the  past.  The 
Senate  sent  to  the  House  last  year  my  bill 
to  create  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  of 
150.000  boys  aged  from  16  to  21  to  work  In 
our  public  forests  and  parks  under  trained 
professional  conservationists.  Many  tens  of 
thousands  of  youngsters  who  were  headed 
for  police  court  and  the  reformatory  were 
diverted  into  useful,  constructive  lives  by 
the  old  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  One 
of  the  first  casualties  of  World  War  II.  the 
CCC  remains  a  great  demonstritlon  project 
in  the  prevention  of  delinquency — not  to 
mention  its  priceless  contributions  to  the 
preservation  of  our  outdoor  resources  The 
YCC — updated  and  Improved,  smaller  In 
size  and  younger  In  boys  than  the  CCC^ 
can  make  a  real  contribution  to  the  solution 
of  this  problem.  Fortunately,  the  bill  has 
vigorous  support  frpm  educators,  probation 
and  parole  officers,  and  welfare  authorities. 

Other  legislation  which  I  endorse  and 
■itpport  would  authorize  a  modest  amount 
($6  million)  yearly  for  a  5- year  program  of 
Federal  assistance  to  States  and  local  com- 


munities for  demonstration  projects  In 
Juvenile  delinquency  control.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  bill  now  on  the  Senate  Calendar 
does  not  contain  a  critical  provision  for 
tra.  nlng  personnel  to  work  in  this  field  We 
ha\e  a  present  shortage  of  more  than  15.0O<) 
tra  ned  social  workers,  and  the  Department 
of  ."-leaUh,  Education,  and  Welfare  estimates 
that  only  one  in  ten  Juvenile  probation  offl- 
cerj  has  professional  tralnln«  Only  half  of 
our  middle-sized  commiinit.es  and  only  a 
quiirter  of  the  under- 10,000  popvilation  com- 
munities have  any  speclftiized  units  at  all. 
an;-  3p<?c:ally  trained  police  wtncers  for  han- 
dling chUciretis  ca.ses  I  have  r;i;ied  r  ir  a 
separate  ib  niiilion  per  year  u>  set  up  train- 
ing programs  and  for  the  establishment  of 
fellowEhips   and   tralneesh'.-:is  In  these   fields. 

l\\\i  there  is  more  we  can  do  for  under- 
privileged children  from  whcjse  ranks  so 
mv  ch  delinquency  comes — not  only  because 
of  the  cost  of  crime  to  society  but  because 
it  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  the  thing  we 
ou^ht  to  da  Our  children  should  have  ade- 
quate playgrounds  in  the  cities,  inste.id  of 
streets  and  alleys  We  should  provide  sup- 
ervised parks  and  other  recreational  facili- 
ties It  is  shocking  that  we  have  made  so 
lif.le  progress  in  slum  clearance;  Indeed,  the 
program  in  the  past  several  years  has  ground 
neiriy  to  a  standstill  And  it  is  the  children 
w^. o  are  most  savagely  hurt  by  this  cold  in- 
dlfrerence  ui  urban  blight  and  rot  Rotten 
tenements,  filthy  disease  and  crime-ridden 
ne.ghborhooda  are  widespread.  People  who 
wculd  not  let  their  dogs  live  under  such 
conditions  refuse  to  face  the  fact  that  we 
art!  permitting  men,  women  and  little  chll- 
dr.jn  to  live  in  this  degradation. 

I  think  that  we  need,  too,  to  reappraise 
our  separate  prograins  of  welfare  assistance. 
A  new  lo<  k  at  our  aid  tn  depender^t  chil- 
dren program  might  result  tn  an  effort  to 
es--abli8h  a  program  of  general  welfare  which 
would  fill  some  of  the  gaps  now  existing  be- 
tween the  various  and  separate  progrsima  for 
the   underprivileged 

Certainly  we  should  t>e  giving  serious 
thDught  to  the  small  children  who  are  in- 
crisaslngly  left  at  home  by  working  mothers— 
those  2  million  or  more  mothers  of  chil- 
dren under  six  During  the  war  we  had  a 
Federal  program  to  coordinate  and  aasi.st 
States  and  localities  in  providing  for  sult- 
atle  day  care  centers  for  such  children. 
Since  1946.  we  have  not. 

There  is  surely  much  more  that  could  be 
dene  for  the  millions  of  children  who  su.Ter 
simply  from  want  Our  school  lunch  and 
scnool  milk  programs  need  constant 
strengthening  and  expanding  m  order  to  cope 
with  the  expanding  school  populations;  yet 
It  is  invariably  a  sharp  struggle  before  we 
are  periodically  able  to  do  this.  The  children 
of  migratory  workers,  handicapped  children 
from  low-Income  homes,  emotionally  dis- 
turljed  children — all  these  constitute  a  heavy 
burden  for  local  communities.  They  need 
the  interest  and  assistance  of  the  American 
people  expressed  through  the  Federal  Qov- 
ernment. 

What  nobler  achievement  can  you  and  I 
expect  to  accomplish  than  to  send  the  chil- 
dren of  this  generation  onward  lntf>  life 
with  perhaps  a  little  better  start  than  we 
had?  What  finer  objective  can  a  s^iciety 
have  than  to  see  that  the  Innocence  of  its 
children  Is  not  broken  on  the  wheel  of  pov- 
erty, suffering  and  degradation? 


THE     INTERNATIONAL     COURT     OP 
JUSTICE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  ForeiRn  Relation.s  Committee  i.s 
now  considering  Senate  Re.solution  94, 
which  I  introduced  on  March  24th  la.st. 
The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to  de- 
lete the  self-judging  reservation  con- 
tained in  our  declaration  of  acceptance 


of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice. 

I  am  gratified  that  my  re.solution  has 
the  .solid  support  of  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, important  groups  like  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  influpniial  newspa- 
p>ers  like  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Wa.shington  Po.st  and  Times  Herald. 

Mr  President,  I  a,sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  recent  editorials  in  sup- 
port of  Senate  Resolution  94,  "Why  Not 
Use  the  Court?"  from  the  New  York 
Twne.s.  January  29,  1960,  and  "Back  to 
the  World  Court."  from  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald.  February  1, 
1960   be  printed  in  the  Reiord. 

There  beinK  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Frura   the  New   York    Hmes    Jan    29,    1960J 
Wht  Not  Use  thb  Coobt? 

For  nearly  a  decade  and  a  half  there  has 
been  an  International  Court  of  Justice,  under 
United  Nations  auspices  For  many  years 
before  World  War  11  began  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar body,  authorized  by  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, and  called  the  Permanent  C<.mrt  of 
International  Justice,  also  sat  in  the  red 
brick  Peace  Palace  at  The  Hague  The 
trouble  with  the  present  C<,<urt  as  with  the 
former  is  that  no  nation  hiut  to  take  a  case 
befure  it  and  that  the  decision*  It  does  render 
are   not  enforceable. 

Tlie  United  States  complained  to  the  Court 
In  1952  about  a  Russian  attack  on  one  of  our 
airplanes  off  the  coast  of  Japan  and  Russian 
treatment  of  a  US  aircrew  forced  down  in 
Hungary  in  1964  In  each  case  the  Russians 
ct)ntended  we  were  at  fault  and  that  no 
Court  inquiry  was  necessary.  The  Court  then 
held  it  had  no  Jurl£dictlon  A  case  that  kept 
the  Court  pleasantly  occupied  last  year  had 
to  do  with  35  acres  of  land  in  dispute  between 
the  Netherlands  tind  Belgium  under  agree- 
ments of  1839  and  1S43 

This  country.  In  line  with  action  taken  by 
some  other  countries,  ratified  the  statute  of 
the  Court  In  1946  with  a  reservation  that  we 
would  de<'ide  for  ourselves  whether  or  not  a 
case  was  ■within  the  domestic  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  '  Within  the  last  year  or 
two  the  Klsenhower  administration  has  been 
concerned  with  getting  this,  the  so-called 
Connally  amendment,  repealed  The  Presi- 
dent urged  rep»eal  a  year  agi)  and  again  this 
year  In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  This 
week  Secretary  of  State  Herter  and  Attorney 
General  Rogers  have  appeared  before  a  Sen- 
ate committee  to  suppiort  Senator  Hum- 
phrey s  repeal  resolution.  Whatever  may  be 
the  nervous  fears  of  some  of  uur  still  surviv- 
ing isolationists,  there  really  is  no  great 
danger  that  we  will  have  to  go  to  The  Hague 
to  explain  the  segregation  situation  in  Little 
Ri3ck.  defend  a  tariff  on  wool,  or  argue  the 
restrictions  on  immigration 

If  we  believe  in  government  by  law  at 
home,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
sustain  the  rule  of  law  throughout  the  world 
We  will  have  plenty  of  sovereignty  left  after 
the  15  elderly  gentlemen  at  The  Ha^ue  have 
done  all  that  they  possibly  ojuld  to  deal  with 
any  complaint  that  might  be  brought  into 
court   against   our  country. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post   Feb    1.  1960| 
Back  to  the  World  CotJKT 

The  Issue  laid  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  by  Secretary  Herter  and 
Attorney  General  R.jgers  Is  whether  the 
United  States  l>elieves  in  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  The  Senate  pretended  to 
settle  this  question  back  In  194fl  when  it 
voted  adherence  to  the  statute  creating  the 
Court.  It  was  only  a  pretense,  however,  for 
at   the  same  time  the  Senate  adopted  a  res- 
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ervatlon  which  claimed  for  the  United  States 
the  right  to  determine  whether  any  dispute 
taken  to  the  World  Court  is  within  this 
country's  domestic  Jurisdiction 

The  statute  creating  the  World  Court  pro- 
vides that  "In  the  event  of  a  dispute  as  to 
whether  the  Court  has  Jurisdiction,  the  mat- 
ter shall  be  s<.'ttled  by  a  declslnn  of  the 
Court."  Clear  y  the  Senate  rejected  the 
principle  which  Is  basic  to  any  system  of  in- 
ternational Justice  It  said  the  United  Slates 
must  be  its  oun  Judge  as  t<j  whether  cases 
in  which  it  Is  Involved  Rhr.ll  go  to  the  Cuurt 
With  e%e.-y  country  exercising  thla  foolish 
privilege,  the  Court  is  completely  hamstrung 
Judge  Guerrero  of  the  World  Court  has 
stated  the  tru  h  very  bluntly  in  an  opin- 
ion;     it  is  not  possible  to  establish  a 

system  of  law  If  each  state  reserves  to  itself 
tlie  p>ower  to  decide  Itself  what  the  law  is  " 

We  are  glad  that  Chairman  PVi-BRIcht  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committer  pr'-'dded 
the  State  Department  into  sending  topflight 
witnesses  to  testify  for  repeal  of  the  reser- 
vation. The  move  is  wholly  nonpartisan, 
being  sponsored  by  Democratic  Senator  HtM- 
PHRET  and  ha\lng  full  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration In  our  opinion,  It  Is  one  of 
the  most  important  mea.'^ures  before  the 
present  Congress  For  if  any  progress  is  to 
be  made  towarc;  the  development  of  a  system 
of  International  Justlct'  the  leadership  must 
come  from  the  United  States  TTie  comment 
of  Wallace  McClure  on  the  present  situation 
In  his  book.  "World  Legal  Order,  "  is  perti- 
nent: 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  •  •  •  that  at- 
tempts of  great'  nations  to  eat  their  cake 
and  have  it.  too.  are  quite  as  adolescent  as 
such  attempts  on  the  part  of  small  boys; 
both  need  to  grow  up." 


NUCLEAR  TE.=:T  SU.^^PENSION 
NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  I 
have  one  finf.l  Item.  I  will  take  only  a 
few  moments  of  the  time  of  the  Senate. 

I  was  very  much  di.'.turbed  today 
when  I  read  in  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Heralc  an  article  written  by  Mr 
Marquis  Childs.  noted  WashmRton  col- 
umnist, entitled  "Test  Talks  Near  Brink 
of  Failure." 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  arti- 
cle in  its  entire  text  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Test  Talks   Ne\r  BRir«K  of  Failihie 
(By  Marquis  Chllds) 

Largely  as  a  result  of  a  deep-seated  conflict 
within  the  Elsenhower  administration,  the 
nuclear  test  bm  talks  at  Geneva  have  de- 
teriorated to  the  point  at  which  there  mav 
be  no  alternative  but  to  break  them  off 

The  State  Department  has  been  seriously 
embarrassed  by  wh;a  high  officials  believe 
was  a  cp.lculated  leak  from  within  the 
Government  here.  As  a  consequence,  the 
effort  to  get  agreement  with  the  Russians 
and  the  British  on  a  compromise  proposal 
for  a  test  ban  has  probably  been  blocked. 

ThU  comes  at  the  start  of  the  effort  to 
work  out  a  common  Western  position  on 
disarmament  for  negotiations  with  the  Com- 
munist bloc  tc.  begin  on  March  15  Failure 
of  the  Geneva  talks,  whether  acknowledged 
or  merely  in  tlie  form  of  a  more  or  less  open 
stalemate,  would  throw  serious  doubt  on  the 
East-West  dlsermament  talks  at  the  outset 
The  impasse  reached  in  the  test  ban  talks  is 
part  of  a  ger.eral  deterioration  in  Soviet- 
American  relations  from  the  optimism  of 
the  Elsenhower-KhrushchCT  Camp  David 
meeting  last  September. 


The  British  are  Indignant  at  what  they 
interpret  a*  a  thinly  disguised  attempt  kj 
force  them  to  go  along  with  the  proposal 
without  their  prior  corisent.  The  Macmlllan 
government  is  determined  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviets  which,  while  it  might 
not  guarantee  the  detection  of  small  secret 
atomic  blast*  would  be  a  base  from  which 
progress  could  be  made  toward  an  all-em- 
bracing system  of  inspection  and  control. 
The  suspicion  tiiit  grown  In  London  tliat 
powerful  forces  in  Washington,  both  in  the 
Pentagon  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, were  determined  to  prevent  any  agree- 
ment from  being  reached 

The  events  leading  up  to  the  present  situ- 
ation were  as  follows:  The  State  Depart- 
ment, working  with  Pentagon  and  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  officials,  evolved  a  com- 
promise proposal  to  be  put  before  the  con- 
ference at  Geneva. 

In  essence  the  United  States  proposed  to 
ban  tests  in  the  upper  atmosphere  and  the 
larger  underground  tests.  As  part  of  the 
agreement,  scientists  of  ail  three  powers 
would  work  toward  a  system  of  detecting 
the  smaller  underground  blasts  with  a  view 
eventually  to  including  such  blasts  within 
the  ban.  This  is  a  gross  oversimplification 
of  a  highly  complicated  matter  Involving 
the  opposed  findings  of  Soviet  and  Ameri- 
can scientists  on  the  question  of  Identify- 
ing earthquake  blasts  as  against  what  might 
be  sneak  atomic  explosions  intended  to  vio- 
late an  agreement. 

It  was  agreed  within  the  Government  here 
that  a  compromise  excluding  the  small  un- 
derground tests  was  essential  if  a  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  were  to  be  approved  by  the 
Senate.  Otherwise.  American  scientists — 
including  those  who  believe  a  test  ban  Is  in 
this  country's  best  Interest — would  have  to 
testify  that  cheating  would  be  possible 
That  would  play  directly  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  want  to  prevent  any  ban  and  the 
treaty  would  in  all  probability  be  rejected 
With  State.  Pentagon,  and  AEC  presum- 
ably In  agreement.  State  Department  officijUs 
were  considering  how  the  plan  could  be  most 
effectively  put  before  the  conference  at  Ge- 
Reva  now  in  its  second  year.  It  was  decided 
that  rather  than  give  any  preliminary  pre- 
view the  plan  should  be  presented  in  strict- 
est secrecy  within  the  conference  chamber. 

At  this  point  the  proposal  in  oversimpli- 
fied form  appeared  on  newspaper  front 
pages  A  day  later  Semyon  Tsarapkin.  the 
So'.iet  delegate,  was  stopped  by  reporters  as 
he  was  about  to  enter  a  conference  session 
and  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  proposal. 
As  could  have  been  anticipated  when  it  was 
put  up  to  him  in  this  fashion,  he  said  he 
would  oppose  it  and  stick  by  the  Soviet  po- 
sition for  a  ban  on  all  atomic  explosions. 

Embarrassed  by  all  tills  publicity  for  what 
was  to  have  i>een  a  private  negotiation  that 
might  have  led  to  a  way  out  of  the  long 
drawn  out  talks,  the  State  Department  has 
held  up  the  proposal.  The  American  dele- 
gate at  Geneva.  James  J  Wad«worth,  has  not 
yet  put  It  formally  before  the  other  two 
powers. 

While  State  Department  officials  have  no 
proof  that  the  leak  came  from  the  AEC. 
they  believe  this  was  its  source  Nor  will 
they  discuss  the  motives  behind  what  they 
believe  to  have  been  a  calculated  leak  other 
than  to  point  out  what  the  conseqiiences 
have  been. 

If  the  end  result  is  to  kill  any  chance  for 
success  in  the  talks,  then  those  who  have 
all  along  resisted  a  test  ban  can  claim  a 
triumph. 

Mr  HUMPITRFY  I  point  out.  Mr 
President,  that  this  particular  article 
reveals  the  conflict  over  policy  within 
the  administration  on  the  matter  of 
seeking  an  agreement  for  the  cessation 
of  further  nuclear  tests  with  effective 
in.spection  and  conti'ol,  which  has  .seri- 


ously jeopardized  the  position  of  our 
Government  at  Geneva  As  we  have 
known  for  some  time,  there  have  been 
voices  in  the  administration  which  have 
opposed  the  policy  of  the  President  and 
of  the  State  Department:  namely,  the 
policy  to  seek  an  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
other  countries  to  prohibit  further  nu- 
clear tests 

It  was  re{X)rted  in  the  press  recently 
that  our  Government  was  about  to  offer 
a  new  proposal.  I  addressed  myself 
to  this  proposal  at  Pontiac,  Mich..  1  be- 
heve  on  the  30ih  day  of  October.  I  in- 
vito the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
fact  that  a  statement  on  this  proposal 
was  placed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
last  week  when  I  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  my 
speech  at  Pontiac.  Mich. 

The  purpose  of  my  remarks  today  is 
simply  stated.  When  our  Government  is 
imdertaking  very  serious  negotiations  in 
which  the  reputation  and  the  good  faith 
of  our  Government  are  at  stake.  It  ap- 
pears it  would  be  a  great  disservice  to 
the  Government  and  to  our  policy  to 
have  leaks  within  the  administration 
take  place,  so  that  a  particular  proposal 
appears  on  the  front  page  of  the  news- 
paper before  it  can  be  advanced  at  the 
conference  table  in  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions. 

Mr.  Childs  is  a  man  of  integrity  and 
veracity.  If  Mr.  Childs'  article  is  cor- 
rect, then  what  happened  is  as  follows: 
It  is  to  be  understood  that  Mr.  Wads- 
worth,  our  chief  delegate  and  represent- 
ative at  Geneva,  assigned  to  negotiate 
an  agreement  for  the  cessation  of  nu- 
clear t-esis.  was  preparing  to  present  to 
the  Soviets  and  to  the  British  a  compro- 
mise plan  on  the  cessation  of  nuclear 
t^sts.  That  plan  apparently  was  to  in- 
clude a  comprehensive  inspection  system 
on  explosions  in  outer  space,  in  the  at- 
mosphere, and  under  water.  There  was 
also  an  inspection  and  control  system  for 
certain  explosions  of  a  kiloton  range  of 
10  kilotons  or  over  relating  to  under- 
ground tests.  The  smaller  underground 
tests  were  not  to  be  subject  to  inspe^ition. 
but  inst,ead  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  was  to  be  prepared  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion to  do  further  research  in  the  field  of 
inspection  and  detection  for  under- 
ground nuclear  testing.  We  apparently 
were  prepared  to  engage  in  a  series  of 
experimental  explosions  underground  to 
perfect  our  in.<;pection  and  control  system 
for  policuig  any  possible  violation  of  test 
suspension. 

This  was  all  supposed  to  be  a  very  se- 
cret and  a  confidential  proposal,  to  be 
presented  in  a  very  secret  meeting  at 
Geneva.  It  so  happens  that  the  secret 
became  a  headline  in  the  Unit.ed  States 
many  hours  before  the  proposal  could  be 
advanced  at  Geneva.  The  Soviet  dele- 
gate was  therefore  confronted  with  a 
newspaper  headline  and  was  asked  by 
the  members  of  the  press  at  Geneva 
what  he  thought  about  it.  His  auto- 
matic and  immediate  reaction  was  nega- 
tive. Therefore,  before  a  proposal  could 
even  be  explained,  before  our  Govern- 
meiit  could  even  advance  a  proposal  in 
the  normal  diplomatic  manner,  the  very 
proposal  which  wa*  to  be  brought  to  the 
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attenUcc  of  the  delegates  or  the  ambas- 
sadors was  printed  (m  the  front  page  of 
a  number  of  newspapers,  and  the  dele- 
gates were  confronted  with  it  as  a  fact. 
even  before  it  was  discussed  in  any  detail 
in  the  cooQnes  of  the  negotiating  cham- 
ber. 

Mj.  Chllds  goes  on  to  pc^int  out  that 
apptu'entiy  there  was  a  lealc  from  some 
department  of  our  Government.  He  in- 
dicates that  it  could  possibly  hiive  been 
from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  or 
from  some  other  departmenL  Ail  I  can 
say  is  that  I  pointed  to  this  possibility 
last  year  when  I  stated  in  the  Senate 
that  there  were  forces  at  work  within 
the  administration  attemptme;  to  scuttle 
these  negotiations.  Some  of  my  col- 
leagues thought  my  language  was  rather 
abrupt,  and  possibly  too  strong. 

I  stated  subsequently  that  it  was  my 
slxicere  conviction  that  there  were  per- 
sons in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
or  related  agencies,  scientists  who  were 
working;  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
miasion,  or  jjersons  working  with  the  De- 
partment of  I>efense,  who  were  from 
time  to  time  sharply  criticizing  our  Gov- 
ernment's position,  and.  indeed,  were 
planting  stones  in  th>e  press  to  indicate 
that  an  agreement  ^/as  impo&sible.  and 
that  if  an  agreemenc  were  arrived  at  it 
might  jeopardize  our  security. 

Also  stories  were  bein?  planted  to  the 
effect  that  little  or  no  progress  was  being 
made  at  Geneva.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  I  pointed 
out  on  the  floor  that  substantial  prog- 
ress had  been  made;  that  we  had  agreed 
upcn  almost  all  the  items  in  the  pro- 
posed treaty:  that  the  major  stumbling 
block  was  on  the  question  of  the  number 
of  onaite  inspections,  the  number  of 
inspections  within  the  Soviet  Union,  by 
an  international  inspection  team;  and 
that  the  other  question  was  a  technical 
and  scientific  one,  relating  to  the  effl- 
ciency  and  effectiveness  of  the  detection 
and  inspection  system  as  it  pertained  to 
underground  nuclear  tests  of  the  smaller 
klioton  range,  from  1  kilo  ton  up  to  5  or 
possibly   10  kik>tons. 

It  is  because  of  this  latter  pomt,  be- 
cause our  scientists  are  presently  con- 
cerned with  the  question  whether  we 
have  an  inspection  system  that  can  truly 
pc^ce  xinderground  tests,  that  our  Gov- 
ernment was  preparing  to  offer  a  com- 
promise proposal  which  would  have  ex- 
cluded from  the  test  tan  agreement  the 
smaller  underground  tests,  and  would 
have  proposed  to  the  Soviets  a  joint 
agreement  on  the  part  of  our  country, 
the  Soviet  Uruon.  and  the  United  King- 
dom, to  experiment  in  improving  the  in- 
spection and  detection  apparatus  by 
holding  a  series  of  underground  tests  un- 
der mutual  observation  and  control. 

Tomorrow  afternoon  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Disarmament  will  have  be- 
fore it  certain  Government  witnesses  to 
tell  us  of  the  progress  at  Geneva,  to  t.ell 
us  the  developments  relating  to  the 
many  months  of  negotiations  for  the 
conclu.=;ion  of  a  treaty  on  the  prohibition 
of  further  nuclear  tests.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion at  that  heanng  to  inquire  where  the 
leak  came  from.  It  is  one  thing  f jr  a 
Oovemment  oCacial  to  disagrree  before  a 
ccvnmittee  of  Congress  with  respect  to  a 


pohcy.  It  is  another  thing  for  a  Gov- 
ernment official  to  state  his  disagree- 
ment openly;  but  It  is  a  rather  sneaky 
thing  to  plant  stories,  to  release  an 
actual  proposal  prior  to  a  secret  or  very 
sensitive  session  where  the  representa- 
tives of  our  Government  are  supposed  to 
try  to  probe  the  Soviets  to  see  whether 
there  is  any  possibility  of  understanding 
or  agreement. 

I  hope  the  President  of  the  United 
States  vrill  direct  the  responsible  officers 
of  Government  to  find  out  jast  how  this 
sort  of  thing  happens.  This  is  ru5t  the 
first  time.  It  appears  that  every  tune 
we  are  aliout  ready  to  make  some  ad- 
vance in  the  field  of  di5;armament  or 
some  advance  in  the  field  of  the  pro- 
hibuion  01  f  jrther  nuclear  test.",  some- 
where frcm  this  Government  comes  a 
word,  a  planted  story,  a  rumor,  or  the 
revelation  of  a  Government  .'rtatement 
of  pohcy.  which  has  tlie  effect  of  wreck- 
in?,  or  at  least  impairing,  further  prog- 
ress lov.ard  any  af,'ret'm«nt. 

I  have  felt  incligrnation  about  thi.s 
situation  for  some  ♦^;me.  and  I  nse  to 
protest  it.  There  are  today  persons  in 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or 
closely  affiiiated  with  it,  who  are  de- 
termined to  prevent  a  nuclear  test 
suspen.«;ion  atrreement.  If  they  feel  that 
vray  about  it,  let  them  com''  out  in  the 
open.  Let  them  state  their  viex*;  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  the  Cum- 
mutee  en  Pore;j:n  Rela-ions  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  Committee  on  Foreim  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  Let  them  .state  thnr 
views,  as  some  have,  in  honor,  rather 
than  havinj:  a  situation  d^vplop  .such  as 
Mr.  Chllds  de.scnbes,  in  v/hich  our  Am- 
bassador IS  humiliated  and  our  Govern- 
ment is  made  to  look  fooUsh. 

The  proposal  of  the  United  States  is 
on  the  front  pape.s  of  the  press  before  it 
is  even  pre^ent^  cfflcialiy  to  the  repre- 
fc^ntatives  of  other  powers  sitting  at  the 
negotiating  table. 

This  Ls  a  poor  way  to  conduct  diplo- 
matic ne::otiat;ons.  It  reveals  a  kind  of 
iounatunty  which  does  not  do  us  credit, 
in  term.s  of  national  or  internatior^l 
responsibiiitv. 

I  commend  Mr  Childs  for  his  forth- 
rightness  and  couraee  in  bringing  this 
subject  to  our  attention.  I  am  sorry 
that  the  propo-sal  of  our  Government 
was  not  «iven  the  attention  it  should 
have  hid  in  the  preliminary  sessions  at 
Geneva.  I  truly  believe  that  Mr.  W?.Js- 
worth  was  domg  a  qood  job,  and  is  do- 
ing a  good  job.  I  hope  these  confer- 
ences will  not  break  do'An.  I  tru.st  that 
Secretary  Herter  will  purrue  the  course 
he  13  presently  following. 

The  Secretary  of  State  Ls  attempting 
to  do  a  creditable  job  for  our  country, 
and  the  least  he  is  entitled  to  expect  is 
.'om'?  coop.T.iMon  frjm  th'^  officials  of 
Government  who,  in  the  privacy  of  the 
Cabinet,  or  the  privacy  of  the  National 
Siecurlty  Council,  may  arpue  their  dif- 
fe-ent  points  of  view;  but  once  those 
points  of  view  are  re.solved.  or  the  argu- 
ment has  been  resolved  and  the  dcci.sion 
has  been  made,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  various  branches  and 
agencies  of  the  Gtovernmont  to  .support 
the  decision  made  by  the  Pre.~ident  and 


pursued  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
through  his  representative,  tlit  ambas- 
sador at  Geneva.  Mr    Wads'rorth 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr  COoPElR,  Is  It  not  ex[)ected  that 
these  negotiations  will  contmue? 

Mr   HUMPirREHf      I  hope  they  will 

Mr  COOPER.  The  Senator  finds  no 
fault  with  the  proposal  that  was  made. 
docb  he? 

Mr  HUMPHREY  No.  In  fact,  let 
me  say  most  re.spoctfu'ly  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  that  I  am  not  only  not 
findinET  fault  with  it.  but  I  have  sup- 
iKjrtod  it.  I  have  ur^ed  it.  I  have  Jurt 
complimented  both  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  having  advanced 
!t.  With  equal  candor  I  chastise  those 
who  have  tried  to  scuttle  it. 

Mr  COOPER.  The  proposal  is  still 
b»^in':  considered :  and  it  is  rather  norma! 
j^rocedure  for  thp  Ru.^^ians  to  reject  any 
[.■roposul  wh^n  or.ginaliy  made,  Ls  it  not? 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  certainly  recog- 
nize that  It  i.s  raihpr  normal  procedure 
f?r  th'.'  Ru.ssian-s  to  do  so,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  normal  procedure  for  the  Gov- 
ernment cf  the  United  States  to  have 
publbhed  in  the  American  rr'wspapers 
on  Monday  an  ofBcial  document  which  It 
expects  to  reveal  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  COOPER  I  make  tliese  three 
points  First,  the  prop)osal  is  still  being 
considered,  second,  the  Senator  says  it 
is  a  Rood  proposal. 

Mr  HUMPHREnf.  It  is  one  v.hich  I 
rocorrun''nded. 

Mr.  COOPER.  And  I  think  it  is  a  good 
proposal. 

Th.rd.  It  is  the  usual  procedure  of  the 
Russians  to  objt-ct  to  any  proposal  when 
It  LS  first  made. 

Moreover.  I  believe  the  Senator  said 
that  Mr  Herter  and  others  in  the  Gov- 
crrjnent  of  thp  United  States  are  zeal- 
ou-sly  pui^hing  this  propo.  al.  I  do  not 
know  all  the  facus.  but  I  believe  that. 
agam-st  those  concrete  facts,  the  con- 
clusion which  the  Senator  draws  from 
the  fact  that  an  article  appeared  in  the 
newspa-.ers,  namely,  Uiat  there  are  those 
in  the  Government  who  are  trying  to 
.sabotage  a  proposal  which  the  Senator 
says  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  favor,  Ls  rather  farfetched  I 
make  that  statement  to  my  good  friend 
from  ^LI^.nesou^. 

Mr.  HUMPHRFY  Mr  Pre.-ident.  I 
.say  mo6t  respectfully  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  whom  I  admire  very 
much,  that  he  ls  defending  the  admin- 
istration at  a  t  me  when  :t  i^  not  even 
under  attack.  He  seem.s  to  me  to  be  a 
little  too  sensitive.  What  I  was  saying 
that  I  support  the  piopc-al  which  was 
advanced— ar.d  I  ought  to  support  it, 
becau.se  I  was  one  of  its  ori'^inal  advo- 
cates I  was  also  saying  that  Mr.  Wads- 
worth,  our  ambassador,  is  doing  a  credi- 
table job,  which  Is  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion and  support  of  his  Government ; 
and,  further,  that  I  support  the  Presi- 
dent's advocacy  of  the  proposal  and  the 
pursuit  of  the  proposal  by  the  Secretary 
of  State;  and  that  within  the  Atomic 
Elnervy  Commission  and  the  r:)epartment 
of  Deft-n-se  there  are  persons  who  are 
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continuously  attempting  to  .scuttle  these 
negotiations 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield" 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  That  is  not  only 
the  view  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
but  it  Ls  also  the  view  of  Mr.  Childs. 
It  is  a  fact  thf.t  from  time  to  time  stories 
are  planted  and  infonnation  tJiven  out. 
Such  a  practice  does  not  help  the  Gov- 
ernments  pcvition  a  po.sition  which  I 
support.  Thf  Senator  from  Minnesota 
is  saymg  that  if  the  amba.s-sador  at  Ge- 
neva, Switzerland,  i.s  Kiven  a  proposal  to 
present  to  the  deletiate.s  at  the  confer- 
ence, a  propcsal  which  i.-^  a  proposal  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  it  looks  a  little  peculiar  to  have 
the  same  proposal  appear  in  print  24  or 
48  hours  before  the  amOa.s.sador  even 
gets  an  opportunity  to  reveal  it. 

That  does  not  help  our  negotiating 
position.  It  prejudices  It.  It  gives  the 
Soviet  Union  an  even  greater  opr>ortu- 
nity  out  of  hand  to  reject  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  constructive  proposal 

I  should  like  to  add,  and  .say  to  my 
friend  from  Kentucky  that  not  only  does 
it  fJive  the  Soviet  deleijate  a  chance  to 
reject  the  proposal — which  I  thought 
should  not  have  happened — but  that  the 
United  Kingdom  delegate  was  upset  over 
the  fact  that  the  proposal,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  been  discu-^^ed  w  ith  his 
government  was  not  di.scu.s.sed  with  his 
government  before  it  was  published  in 
the  newspapers 

I  am  not  criticizing  our  Government 
for  that.  I  am  not  criticizintr  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  I  am  merely  sayinp  that 
our  Secretary  of  State  and  his  repre- 
sentative. Mr  Wadsworth.  had  intended 
to  discuss  this  proposal  with  the  British 
and  had  intended  to  discu.s-s  u  with  the 
Russians.  I  merely  .state  that  the  pro- 
pxjsal  was  exposed  to  the  v  hole  world 
before  it  had  ever  been  discussed  in- 
formally with  the  deletiat.es  at  Geneva. 

I  hope  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the 
President  will  find  out  who  in  the  ad- 
ministration is  responsible  for  this  sort 
of  thing,  and  not  only  call  it  to  their 
attention  but  I  hope,  discipline  the  per- 
son who  is  responsible  for  it. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  this  sort  of 
thing  has  happened.  I  came  back  from 
a  trip  to  the  Soviet  Unic^  and  reported 
to  the  State  Department  certain  con- 
fidential information,  only  to  have  it  ap- 
pear in  the  newspapers  within  24  hours 
after  I  had  reported  to  the  State  De- 
partment. 

When  I  denied  the  information  to  a 
reporter.  I  was  told  by  him  Look  Sen- 
ator, don't  deny  it.  Let  me  read  what 
you  said  at  the  State  Department." 
That  was  said  in  a  session  with  the  State 
Department  in  which  I  was  pledged  to 
secrecy.  He  read  to  me  what  I  had  .said 
It  was  word  for  word  How  did  he  get 
it?  Somebody  had  leaked  it.  Some- 
body wanted  to  get  the  information  out 
to  discredit  either  the  person  who  had 
alven  the  information  or  the  Govern- 
ment itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  like  that  kind 
of  cheap  patriotism  All  I  am  saymp  is 
that  when  our  Government  is  negotiating 
about  a  very  delicate  matter,  and  when 
the  negotiation  is  very  important  to 
world  peace,  after  a  decision  has  been 


made — and  I  am  not  criticizing  the  de- 
cision, but  supporting  it,  and  I  commend 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  Mr.  Wadsworth.  who  is  doing  a  good 
job,  and  I  should  like  to  have  him  get 
some  cooperation — I  do  not  like  to  see  a 
.lunior  Kiade  officer  in  the  Atomic  Enei-gy 
Commission,  or  whatever  else  he  may  be. 
reveal  the  material  and  information  to 
the  press  before  our  delegate  has  had  a 
chance  even  to  take  it  up  infonnally  with 
the  other  delegates. 

I  am  here  to  support  the  delegate.  I 
am  here  to  support  the  position  of  the 
Government.  I  am  here  to  condemn  and 
criticize  any  little  person  who  wants  to 
see  his  point  of  view  find  its  way  out  after 
a  decision  has  been  made  If  he  has  a 
PKjiiit  of  view  to  express,  he  should  ex- 
press It  to  a  committee  in  Congress. 


FEDERAL     FINANCIAL     ASSISTANCE 
FOR  SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  8>  to  authorize  an  emer- 
gency 2-year  program  of  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  in  scliool  construction  to 
the  States. 

Mr  McNAMARA  Mi.  President  ac- 
tion by  the  Senate  on  a  program  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  the  States  for  educa- 
tion has  been  a  eoal  of  mine  since  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  We  have, 
in  S  8  an  opportunity  to  make  a  mean- 
ingful start  Speaking  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  I  shall 
briefly  describe  S    8  and  its  intent. 

Senate  bill  8  was  reported  by  the  full 
committee  to  the  Senate  with  11  aflBnna- 
t;ve  Notes,  two  negative  votes,  and  one 
pre.sent'  vote. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  over- 
whelming affirmative  vote  necessarily 
indicated  complete  support  of  S  8.  The 
additional  views  in  the  report  present 
the  other  attitudes. 

However.  I  feel  that  the  11  affirmative 
votes  represent  a  strong  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  majority  of  members  of  the 
committee  that  the  Senate  should  take 
action  on  Federal  aid  to  education. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  ma.iority  of 
the  Senate  shares  this  feeling  and  will 
demonstrate  it  by  the  pa.ssage  of  S   8. 

As  the  bill  was  reported,  it  represents 
a  .straight  school  construction  assistance 
program  It  provides  for  $500  milhon 
in  Federal  funds  a  year  for  each  of  2 
years. 

During  the  first  year,  the  Federal 
funds  would  be  allocated  under  an 
equalization  formula,  which  takes  into 
consideration  two  factors:  the  State's 
.school-age  population  and  the  relative 
income  per  school-age  child. 

In  the  .second  year  of  the  program, 
another  factor  would  take  effect.  This 
IS  the  fi.scal  effort  made  by  a  State  com- 
pared w  ith  a  national  effort  index 

Should  a  State  fall  below  the  national 
effort  index,  it  could  lose  a  proportional 
amount  of  its  Pedei-al  allocation. 

Overall,  the  St»ite  would  match  the 
Federal  .share,  thus  providing  approxi- 
mately $2  billion  for  school  construction 
over  the  2-year  period. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  amount 
would  build  between  50  000  and  70.000 
classrooms,  about  half  of  the  recognized 
need. 


It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  bill 
the  very  first  section  following  the  dec- 
laration of  purpose  is  an  assurance 
against  Federal  interference  in  schools. 

Insofar  as  it  was  possible,  and  with 
only  the  barest  requirements  that  the 
funds  be  spent  for  educational  pur- 
poses, the  program  authorized  by  the 
bill  would  stop  at  the  statehouse 

There  is  nothing  radically  different 
in  S.  8  in  tenns  of  formula  and  pur- 
pose. The  bill  is  not  too  different  from 
the  administration  bill  of   1957 

The  mc>st  amazmp  fact  about  the  de- 
bate which  we  are  about  to  begin  is 
that  it  has  to  take  place  at  all. 

It  is  my  per.sonal  belief  that  this  Con- 
^iress  and  the  ones  immediately  pre- 
ceding it  are  far  behind  the  American 
people  in  their  desire  for  a  national 
school  effort. 

Any  poll  taken  of  Americans  would 
quickly  reveal  the  high  place  they  accord 
our  schools.  In  fact,  schools  and  edu- 
cation would  always  rank  as  major  rea- 
sons for  our  past  progress;  and  we  would 
unquestionably  list  an  improved  edu- 
cational system  as  an  essential  in- 
gredient of  the  Nation's  future 

Certainly  education  commands  far 
.creater  allegiance  than  many  of  the 
areas  in  which  we  have  established  Fed- 
eral proprams. 

Let  us  list  only  a  few  of  the  many 
programs  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  now  deeply  involved  and  con- 
ti-ast  them  in  importance  with  the  edu- 
cation of  our  young  people 

Would  we  rate  schools  below  high- 
ways? Or  below  recreation,  which  we 
support  through  our  national  park  and 
forest  programs? 

We  will  spend  millions  of  dollars  in 
the  future  for  the  benefit  of  the  rela- 
tively few-  Americans  who  travel  by  air. 
Do  they  rate  above  the  45  million  young- 
sters now  in  school? 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  astix>nomical 
amoimt  which  will  be  spent  this  year  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Nations  farmers,  par- 
ticularly the  stockholders  and  managers 
of  our  corpoi^ate  farms 

There  are  countless  other  programs 
which  are  of  benefit  to  i-elatively  small 
groups  of  citizens. 

I  do  not  intend  to  disparage  any  of 
these  programs.  Many,  if  not  most,  of 
them  are  essential  to  our  future  wel- 
fare and  progress 

But  I  cannot  agree  that  any  of  them 
IS  more  impoi-tant  to  us  than  our  schools. 

Indeed.  I  am  confident  that  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  would  agree  that, 
forced  to  a  choice,  we  would  elect  to 
pre.serve  and  improve  our  schools  at 
the  expense  of  all  else. 

Why  do  we  not  have  a  program  of 
FVderal  assistance  to  education  at  the 
most  important  levels — the  elementary 
and  secondan.-  .schools?  One  interesting 
answer  given  to  this  question  is  that 
there  is  no  need  for  such  a  program. 

We  are  told  that  our  education  is  in 
fine  shape,  that  the  States  and  local  gov- 
ermnents  are  doing  a  gieat  job,  and  that 
Federal  action  is  not  needed. 

The  only  thing  wrong  with  that  an- 
swer IS  that  it  has  absolutely  no  factual 
foundation;  in  fact,  it  wa^  buned  long 
ago  in  an  avalanche  of  contrarj*  evidence. 
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There  Is  no  better  testimony  to  the 
fallacy  of  that  arsiunent  than  the  state- 
ments of  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  carrying  out  the  State 
and  local  school  programs. 

The  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators,  representing  thousands 
of  administrators  at  the  local  level,  has 
called  for  the  immediate  enactment  of 
a  Federal  assistance  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excerpt  from  their  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Rxcord  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Realizing  that,  under  present  tax  struc- 
tures, reaources  for  local  school  purposes  are 
woefully  Inadequate  for  qu^lty  s''ho<^ii  pro- 
grama  In  many  areas,  and  observing  that 
recent  evenU  make  It  more  clearly  apparent 
that  public  education  la  essential  to  national 
s^ength,  gecurlty,  and  wellare,  the  Amerlc,i;i 
A«soclatlon  oT  School  Administrators  reiter- 
ates Its  belief  that  si.bstanual  flnanclAl  re- 
sotirces  available  to  the  Federal  Government 
BhOTtId  be  made  available  for  the  support  of 
pxtbllc  schools.  Unprecedented  Ir  creased 
enrollments  and  the  need  for  additional 
staffs  and  new  physical  plants  make  it  urgent 
that  greatly  Increased  funds  be  mad<»  avail- 
able for  education  la  the  immediate  future. 


The  assoclaUon  therefore  urge»  that  State 
legislatures  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  at  once  make  major  approprutluiis 
to  strengthen  the  general  programs  ajid  fa- 
cilities In  the  public  tax-supported  schools 
and  colleges.  Until  such  time  as  these  ap- 
propriations are  forthcoming,  the  .American 
Association  of  School  Administrators  strong- 
ly urges  the  Congress  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary appropriations  needed  for  the  continu- 
ance of  exiaung  federally  supported  pro- 
grams In  education. 

Mr  MrNAMAR.^  Mr  President,  the 
National  Education  Association,  rep- 
resenting not  only  many  of  the  Nation '.s 
teachers,  but  also  thousands  of  others 
interested  m  education  at  the  State  and 
local  levels,  ha.s  been  a  consi-stent  advo- 
vate  of  such  a  program. 

The  Ampncan  Federation  of  T^-achPrs 
and  most  of  the  othf>r  con.'^tltupnt  union.s 
of  the  AP'I^CIO  are  ouLipok.t'n  ;n  thfw 
reque^us  for  Fedrral  action. 

The  list  of  other  rria.'or  organizations, 
represpntin?  a  substantia!  rros.s  .srction 
of  the  American  people  who  ha.vc  spoken 
out  for  a  Federal  program  in  op.p  form  or 
another,  is  far  too  lontj  to  read  h'^i'^ 

These  oryanizations  are  involved  in 
the  problems  of  education  at  the  grass 
roots 

They  nre  fully  aware  of  the  tremen- 
dous effort  -Ahlch  the  States  and  local 


communities  have  made  In  recent  years 
to  improve  their  scho<:)l.<5 

But  th'^y  are  also  deepiv  aware  that 


i.s    e 


I)  us 


hfvii    trreat   enouKh 


to  accomplish  all  thiit  must  be  done  ;.' 
Ae  are  to  irtsure  the  educational  future 
of  tiio  Nation 

One  need  lof>k  no  further  than  thi.s 
administration  .s  Secretary  of  Heallh 
Eklucation.  and  Welfare.  Mr  Arthur 
F'lernminj?  to  learn  the  magnitude  uf 
the  ta.'^k.  .^til.  ai;e:id  in  .sch.jol  v.'nrLStnic- 
tion    alone. 

S[)eakincr  a  few  davs  ago.  Mr  Flem- 
mmk'  said  Lhi.s  arx)ut  the  Nation's  class- 
rtx)in  shortage: 

Stnre  thf  fau  of  1957  when  the  nhnrUig-f 
WAS  1 +:l  2O0  rr)om«.  we  h;ive  reduced  th^ 
■sriur'age    by    only    10.800    r'Mini.s 

In  .short,  we  have  n  ade  very  little 
progress  over  the  ye^rs  in  dealing  with  'he 
huge  backlog  of  need  for  c.assiootnt  *hlcli 
developed  during  the  years — when  school 
'"''>nstr':'~t!or!  was  vi.'-'u.^lly  nt  a   standstill. 

Mr  Flemming's  release  contained  a 
table  which  cited  the  shortages  existing 
in  th  ■  .'^tate.'-  I  lusk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  table  be  printed  at  this  point 
in    the   Record 

There  b^.r.g  no  obtectlon.  the  table 
Aa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
(iRD    as  follows: 


Region  and  5iJte 


N'tiniNr  of  V'-'.''^^  '"nroFIed 


N'imlv>r  of   p'liiiLs   m 

'    1  !■><?( 

of     nL.rHi.U     r.i,,.K-,l    . 

li     U,f 

ico-«,-  *  '•     ;,'.'!.(' 

■*;..■•: 

!>rh.¥)l  ;vi,.iits    in    ijs* 

Tstsl  United  SUtts 
(50  States  and  Di.s- 
trirt  of  Coliun  hi«  ■ . 

North  .Vtlaatic 

Conneeticut 

r>p|!iWcire 

Maine 

Msryland 

Msssaehoaett^. 

Nt'w  Tliirapshire 

N-'w  Ji-rsn-y 

Kfw  York 

Pennaylvaria 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

District  of  Colum- 
bia  

Great  Lakes  and 
Plains 

rnn<)i.<« 

Indiana 

Iowa . 

Kansas 

Mirhiiran 

Minnesota 

Mi.s.>iouri 

NehrA-ski.,, 

North  i>akMa 

dhio 

South  Dakota 

Wisconsin 

Southeast.  __.^ 

AUbama . 

A  rkar  "^as 

Fiorid* .-.. 

(ieorgiii 

Kentuitky .„.-. 

I^ouidiana .... 

Mis."dsslppi 

Korih  f;arolina..... 
Poiith  raroliua..._ 

T(>nnc8see „.. 

Vin!ii)i» 

^ast  VlrKima....... 


9.  sis.  SI. ■I 

! .  ••-ra  '*'  1 

Ml  U~ 
tl7*>,  ■«m 

."74.  ."fiS 
l.«),  \~i 
<l-J.  479 
147.  7-S 
700.  OUO 
615.1110 

C2.0«) 
Oht.4Ul 

9a».  *»4 

610.982 
701,000 

5«iO.  000 

1,080.742 

573,0ft4 

779,928 

saasTS 
4oi,  srs 


57*. 
i7K, 

:»• 
ti.i, 

I'M 

■•>. 

i,-4y. 
no, 

.502, 

6,ull, 

47  ». 

240. 

•VW. 

il. 
&45, 
447, 
838. 

rft. 

506. 
.T7H. 


^■2 

rxjo 

OOrt 

4as 

'MO 


HI   914 

371. aj« 

r5, 5.-.2 

1««,  7U) 
15f\U00 
113.000 
2m.  73B 

ifti,»4a 
i'a,t39 

344.  497 
I'A  7V6 


131.075 

23.  r,MO 

44,  HOI) 

a  1-51 

2,*)0 

39,  *.» 

1     MO 

.Vki,  U6 
90  iM.1 
36.048 

71  V).-? 
WO,  "ID 

33.  (Tl 

3i.a.5o 

.52,328 
38,  50ft 
21,  710 
10,422 
«»,  11» 
31,  lis 


Hl.7.5ii 

4t.   ris 

SH.  VTM 

.1   Iti.5 

n.  *» 

r  7  JJ 

2^  m 

I    -TS 

3;i.  MX) 

i:  '.10 

Jr,.  :  rt^, 

;,  v)f, 

.X  522 

2.  •.29 

!4,  riH 

V.'4 

1,500 

slO 

V>»70 

.TJO 

W,  l<ix 

>\  '*fl 

<A.  nS3 

1,  ,11') 

.!,  WH 

\.^fA 

s.  vr 

i->s 

1.350 

450 

29.741 

1.  *10 

2K2.  l.'U 

1ft,  514 

54.  W 

m.rr% 

22.  7<W 

I.. -73 

I4.23« 

11.  Hll 

l.T  422 

.tKO 

i.J,  72b 

r   T77 

28,  '-W 

2.  483 

'^.  ■<7fl 

^4.  t34 

32.7-2 

1. --7 

33.817 

9.  yA 

21    1K3 

979 

24,  UOO 

1.   *SA) 

■23  '.iul 

1.9liO 

43.488 

S,>^40 

1,=..  -14 

i241 

37  KV, 

i.:i»4 

11.910 

a,  siJO 

19.  533 

74.'! 

8,052 

2,  .170 

24,   HH 

1 .  XV. 

4fi.  22S 

22.900 

T  T»\ 

1  q.w 

11. /22 

9,  \a 

l-X  I'M 

."•3 

lUGO 
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<  <o 


Kreifin  ill).  I   .-l:itr 


WoKt  and  Southwest. 

Ariiooa . 

Ci»l(forrla 

('otondo._ 

Idaho.„ 

Monlaia 

.N'evjda ........ 

Now   .Mviloo 

Oklahoma 

Oreroo _ 

Trwa 

I  Uh ...^-... 

WwhiaKtan. 

ttt— im  . 

UkwiM'""'.'.'.'.'.'."'.. 

Outlvlnc  partu  at  the 
railed  8UtM: 
AnirrioaD  Baniaa... 

Canal  Zone 

Ooam 

Puerto  Rioo 

Vtrviii  laliinda.. 


-Vumbcr  Of  pupils  enrolled 


Total 


8,371,200 

XHU,MO 

S,  230, 000 

smooo 

1U.H0 

1 42.  HflO 

no,  27V 

'iW.AM 

M6.000 

S7V.MW 

ZUM,  .540 

228.  S2C 

009  024 

7\4«H 

.•«t.44W 

140.491 


Elemen- 
tary 


t.730 

laMH 

M.MM 

667.  >«a 

«.SI8 


I 


\«77.  .502 

:r2,U218 

Z  200.000 

298,000 

02,443 

W.  SIS 

40,494 

1 -'7.137 

322.  (»<0 

2«17,07b 

I.631.UM 

138,332 

1M   •«<> 

:i2.  4'>.'i 

M.314 


3,001 

ft.a» 

ll<    VHII 

i'«l    CVi 

I  -"» 


Second- 
ary 


2,4*3.797 

W.  051 

1,030,  ni¥i 

140.000 

iU,447 

4«.5S7 

19,78.5 

M,  197 

213,000 

112.831 

453,44.5 

90,  4i>4 

1.54,  03.5 

3<V  18.' 

6,6M 

56,  in 


3,028 

1627 

8,015 

I7fi.832 

loan 


.Vuml'er  of  pupils  n,  "lo -• 
of  normal  capucii;.  .n  iti. 
aocewibU  pablicly  n»  ii.«.i 
sthfxil  pl:int5  ill  us* 


Total 


33^»40 

38.  6(U 

4.5. 000 

26,fiU) 

9.927 
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M:  McNAMAR.^  Mr  President,  the 
reasons  for  this  .shortat-e  are  obviou.'- 
One  is  the  .siaKKeririK  increa.se  m  sc2iool 
enrollments  in  the  pxjstwar  period.  In 
the  10  years  tx'tween  1949  and  1959.  en- 
rollment increa-sed  by  41  p>ercent.  In 
the  secondary  .schools  enrollment  in- 
creased by  61  percent,  while  elementary 
enrollment  increa.sed  by  34  percent 
During  the  same  period  the  total  popu- 
lation has  increa.sed  by  only  approxi- 
mately 20  p<MT<-nt. 

Second,  a^  Secretary  Flemming  ha.s 
pointed  out  ^e  have  never  overcome  the 
construction  .stoppages  impo.spd  by  the 
Second  World  War  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict. 

Third,  the  mountinK'  co.«t.«.  of  State  and 
local  governments  have  virtually  frozen 
the  share   whaci.   etlucaUon   receives   of 


the  local  tax  dollar  Durinc  the  la,st  h 
years  this  fipure  has  been  stabilized  at 
Ht>out  35  percent. 

Even  this  figure  doe.*-  not  tell  the  whole 
."^tory 

Beca.i.«;e  expenditures  in  higher  educa- 
tioi:  have  advanced  at  a  more  rapid  rate 
than  in  primary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, the  lower  grades  are  actually  re- 
ceiving le.s.s  of  the  local  tax  dollar  th.an 
they  were  receivms  5  years  ago. 

Mr  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  table  prepared  by  the  Census 
Bureau  which  contains  the  percentage  of 
exp>enditure  in  the  several  functions  of 
State  and  local  government. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  table  wa.s 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 
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Mr  McNAMARA.  Mr.  Preadent. 
fourth,  and  closely  allied  to  the  third 
lea-son,  is  the  relative  inactivity  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  education,  as 
well  as  m  other  nondefense  fields. 

Last  year  the  United  States  contrib- 
uted slightly  in  excess  of  4  i>ercent  of  the 
money  spent  on  education  by  all  levels 
of  cnveniment. 

Yet  the  Federal  Government  collected 
66  percent  of  all  Die  tax  revenues  ixiid 
last  year. 

Mr  President,  no  one  is  more  aware 
than  I  of  the  tremendous  dram  on  our 
revenues  which  is  created  by  our  defense 
need.s.  But  the  best -armed  nation  m  the 
world  still  requires  the  best  brains  to  keep 
it  so. 

\\"e  .spH^nd  $40  billion  a  year  for  de- 
fense. I  beUeve  education  is  the  first 
line  of  defense  of  this  Nation. 

Certainly  what  we  propose  to  spend 
under  S.  8  can  be  saved  from  the  billion 
dollars  we  will  appropriate  for  other 
defense  items. 

I  cannot  accept  a  situation  in  which 
that  nation  contributes  only  4  percent  of 
the  cof^t  of  education,  particularly  when 
a  .substantial  part  of  that  4  percent  con- 
sists of  obligations  imposed  by  other  gov- 
ernment activities  such  as  we  find  in  the 
"impacted  areas"  program 

Another  argument  we  hear  is  that 
Senate  bill  8  and  like  bills  would  destroy 
a  basic  American  tradition  of  "grass- 
roots" education. 

We  are  told  that  Federal  assistance 
would  do  violence  to  a  l&O-year  histoiT 
of  a  hands-ofi  policy  by  the  National 
Govei-nment.  That  is  an  argument  that 
all  of  us  are  used  to  bearing.  We  have 
heard  it  in  regard  to  highways,  Bocial 
security,  conservation,  and  every  other 
area  in  which  the  national  Interest  has 
eventually  demanded  Federal  Aciiaa. 
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I  can  even  remember  suggestions,  dur- 
ing the  draft  debate  in  1940.  that  the 
National  Guard  alone  would  be  quite 
capable  of  defense. 

But  when  it  comes  to  schools,  the  so- 
called  180-year  tradition  of  no  Federal 
activity  simply  does  not  exist. 

It  would  take  a  speech  of  its  own  to 
detail  the  many  and  varied  programs  of 
Federal  effort  in  education. 

Our  first  major  legislation  as  a  Na- 
tion— the  Northwest  Ordinance — re- 
served a  lot  in  every  township  in  the 
Northwes-t  Territory  for  the  maintenance 
of  public  schools. 

Since  that  time,  there  have  been  at 
least  25  major  instances  of  Federal  edu- 
cational effort.  A  few  that  are  known 
to  all  of  us  include  the  Morrill  Land- 
Grant  College  Act  of  1862.  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  for  vocational  training,  the 
GI  bill,  and  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958. 

Testimony  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  School  Administrators  demon- 
strates the  lack  of  fear  of  Federal  con- 
trol present  among  those  who  run  our 
local  school  systems. 

The  formal  hearings  on  Federal  assist- 
ance for  education — not  just  the  Senate 
hearings  for  1958  which  we  have  on 
our  desks — are  packed  with  requests 
trom.  many  of  the  Nation's  Governors 
for  such  a  program. 

Even  this  administration,  which  has 
prided  itself  on  its  adherence  to  the 
virtues  of  local  initiative,  has  been  a 
constant,  although  hardly  consistent, 
advocate  of  Federal  sissistance. 

The  importance  of  an  Improved  edu- 
cational system,  with  Federal  assistance, 
cannot  be  overemphasized. 

I  have  never  thought  that  our  actions 
In  this  field  should  be  motivated  solely 
by  the  cold  war.  I  would  still  advocate 
this  bill  if  Russia  were  to  abolish  all  of 
her  schools  tcanorrow.  But  I  do  believe 
that  Rxissian  strides  in  at  least  techno- 
lofTical  education  should  convince  us  of 
the  necessity  to  act.  Sputnik  did  spur 
us  to  conclusions  represented  in  the  Na- 
tional E>efen5e  Education  Act. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  I  urged  the  in- 
clusion of  a  school  construction  program 
in  that  act.  I  did  so  because  I  felt 
then — and  do  still — that  no  problems  are 
really  solved  at  the  end  of  the  line. 
Skilled  engineers,  scientists,  and  the  like 
are  not  products  of  just  the  universities. 
The  old  adage  about  silk  pxirses  and  sows 
ears  certainly  holds  here.  We  cannot 
expect  our  colleges  and  universities  to 
turn  out  the  people  we  need  if  we  give 
them  high-school  graduates  who  have 
been  subjected  to  ill-housed  and  under- 
taught  school  systems. 

Even  if  the  actual  military  security 
of  the  future  were  not  of  concern  to  us. 
we  should  be  alarmed  at  the  inefficiency 
of  our  present  system. 

It  costs  thousands  of  tax  dollars  to 
graduate  a  competently  trained  engineer 
from  a  public  university  or  college. 

And  a  substantial  part  of  that  cost  Is 
tied  to  the  effort  which  our  higher  insti- 
tutions must  make  to  give  that  student 
the  educational  equipment  he  should 
have  gotten  in  earlier  years. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  reasons 
why  this  bill  deserves  the  support  of  all 


Senators  who  are  interested  in  the  Na- 
tion's future. 

Our  changing  technology  will  require 
more  and  more  highly  educated  persons 
if  we  are  to  continue  the  economic  prog- 
ress of  the  past. 

We  have  seen  many  times  the  far 
greater  earnings  enjoyed  by  those  who 
have  gone  further  in  school,  as  con- 
trasted to  those  who  drop  out  during 
the  early  grades. 

But  the  issue  that  provides  the  best 
evidence  for  the  necessity  for  the  en- 
actment of  thi.s  bin  is  the  educational 
dependency  of  one  State  on  another 
We  in  Michigan  know  that  our  future 
in  lar?e  measure  is  related  to  the  sufTi- 
ciency  of  .schooLs  in  the  South,  tht-  Fla.st, 
and  the  West  We  know  that  the  re- 
verse IS  also  true — namely,  that  our 
sister  States  have  a  stake  in  the  e.xcel- 
lence  of  Michigan  .schooL"; 

And  the  best  way  in  which  we  can 
build  a  Strong  base  upon  which  the 
States  can  construct  a  sound  educa- 
tional program  throutjhout  the  country 
is  through  the  activity  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Rumors  are  already  floating  around 
about  the  veto  which  the  President  may 
dispatch  to  such  a  bill  as  S.  8. 

All  I  can  say  is  this;  If  this  adminis- 
tration chooses  to  forego  a  sound  school 
program,  it  would  have  to  live  with  that 
decision. 

But  I  am  sure  that  American  people 
will  be  unconvinced  that  any  such  ac- 
tion was  m  the  best  mterests  of  the 
country 

In  any  event,  we  in  Congress  have  our 
own  responsibilities.  I  do  not  beheve 
we  should  give  the  administration  the 
slightest  assistance  if  it  wishes  to  block 
the  passage  of   this  measure. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  I  am 
disturbed  by  report  that  some  dedicated 
advocates  of  Federal  assistance  would 
not  accept  Senate  bill  8  in  its  present 
form. 

Most  of  us  who  have  urged  a  Federal 
£isslstance  program  over  the  years  are 
aware  that  Senate  bill  8  does  not  repre- 
sent the  ultimate  m  such  a  program 

I  am  sure  that  a  stronger  bill  would 
be  more  attractive  for  many  of  us 

Efforts  will  be  made  to  make  this  a 
stronger  bill.  If  that  is  the  will  of  the 
Senate,  I  certainly  will  applaud  such  a 
decision. 

But  in  its  present  form.  Senate  bill  8 
will  provide  us  with  a  real  weaE>on  in 
our  fight  for  better  schools.  It  will  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  present  classroom 
shortage.  And  Ln  the  process  it  will 
lessen  the  intolerable  pressure  that  has 
been  placed  on  the  financial  resources 
of  most  of  our  school  systems.  Above 
all.  It  will  place — for  the  first  time — the 
prestige,  the  leadership,  and  the  supe- 
rior tax  base  of  the  Federal  Government 
behind  those  who  seek  to  solve  our 
school  problems. 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  which  I  ask 
to  have  printed  and  to  lie  on  the  table 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Douglas  in  the  chain.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received  and  prmted  and 
will  lie  on  the  table. 


ADJOURNMENT     I'NTTL     10  30     AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  McNAMARA  Mr.  President, 
pursuant  to  the  order  previously  en- 
teit'd,  I  move  thai  the  Senate  do  now 
adjoui  n. 

The  motion  was  aureed  to:  and  'at  6 
o'clock  and  8  minutes  p  m  '  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  previous  order, 
until  tomorrow.  Wednesday,  February  3, 
1960    at   10:30  o'clock  am. 


N<  )MINATIONS 


E.\'cutivp  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  PYbruary  2  i  legislative  day  of 
February  D,  1960 

Promotions  in  thj:  RectrLAt  Akmt 

The  fi)lluwlng-named  jfflcers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Regular  Aj-:ny  uf  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  secUons  3284  and  3298 
All  ofllcers  are  subject  to  physical  examina- 
tion requl.'-pd  by  law 

To  b^  first  Ueutenanta 

Anderson.  David  P    085476 
B  ikeman.  Charles  D    085719. 
Ba.ne    Wlsta  F  .  Jr  .  088<X»1. 
Bernsen    Ra.ph  '  ,  075922. 
Bradley    R(,l>ert  E     085920 
B.-ecJchelR^er   Doi.ald  O  .  085729 
Br')Ckway   Lawreiice  N  ,  Jr  .  067482. 
Br^xjme.  Jamee  R     087691 
Brown    Leonard  T  .  085935. 
Campbell.  J.hn  V    076001 
Carpenter   Rixlney  K    07.5338 
Chenoweth,  Robert  T    065500. 
CUy,  Clifford  D    076013 
Cochran.  Jaines  O  .  080220. 
Cole.  Jerry  N    077818 
Colket.  Charles  H    085309 
Conger   William  K  .  076024. 
C'^Jii.  Robert  L    087495 
Covlntfton   George  V  ,  075167. 
Crirrle   J'^  I,    077825 
Cu.ster    Phillip  E     066038. 
Cyr   Charles  W     Jr  .  087498 
DeOraw.  Alien  C  .  08541 1 
Dillon.  Gregory  P  .  087731. 
Dorough.  Aaron  O  .  076082 
D-)UKher*y   James  E     076'^)84. 
E<uit.<>n.  Donald  G  .  087506 
PXhnls    Bli:  D     075351 
Efkert.  PTanltUn  A    O76098 
Fxlwards   Emmet  D    Jr    061630. 
F  TKY    Jack  OD     075.358 
Pratt inl.  J  «eph  J     087745. 
Preyder   James  G    087518 
P;:ton   Lawrence  P    Jr    067748 
George   Ed»,ard  H    3d   075362, 
Green   Ralph  C    076172. 
Grimes   Dan  S    07S:?6S 
Gr  .ves   J.hn  E    Jr     08776fl 
Haldane    LKnig;a.s  W     085759. 
Hiilpern.  Wayiie  J     086216 
Harris.  TTiomaa  L    Jr     Q75368. 
Heldecker    Duane  E  .  087784. 
H-^nry    Ronald  W     (^75062. 
Hess.  Carl  E     087788 
Hoke.  Kay  H  ,  076232 
Hood,  George  E  .  087797 
Irwin.  Carl  H    Jr    085774. 
Isham.  James  .\     O8'):i08 
Jefferles    Anse:;.  Jr     077867 
Judson.  Alan  L  ,  087539 
Ju'.lan    Charles  T     076278 
Kaiser,  PhlMp  E  .  085.'S84 
Kensler   Jesse  W    077872 
Kester  William  R    087819 
KKpatrlck,  WUliam  A     087820. 
Koford.  Joel  L    08550  1 
Kurdzlolek    Fred  W  .  075226. 
Lawton   Johnnie,  076323. 
Lee   lArry  E    0778a3 
Llgon.  Claude  M     077884 
London,  William  a  .  075J91. 


Love.  Harold  M  ,  086790 
Luck,  Bennle  E  ,  Jr  ,  085611. 
Luke,  DawFo.n  B  ,  087550 
Luna.  Raymundo  R    076356. 
Manner,  Eugene  Le  R  .  076369. 
Mannlnr:.  Norman  G  ,  087844. 
M.Tys,  Lu.trna  W    087848. 
MrConnel!    Briicc  D    O76404. 
Mf-redlth   James  M    OH7.'>fi,«i 
Morrow.  Cecil  R    Jr  .  087571, 
Mosco.  Richard  A     08S628 

Mudd    WlUiuir.  C    Jr  .  088161. 

Nult.  John  W  .  07fi474 

Oaks.  Clarencr  B    Jr     077913. 

Oneto.  John  B  .  087576. 

Padllla,  Ramon,  O.'iisiO. 

Page],  John  A    OH,'5443 

P.iulus,  Lawrerre  R     1)754^9 

Phlpps.  Ekinald  E  .  086631 

Pierce  Ellis  E  .  Jr  .  085637. 

Piner,  Jamrs,  Jr  ,  OH5235 

Plummer.  Gerreil  V    075-4  14 

Porter   Bobby  B  .  075417 

Powell   Walter  W    26.  .  086661. 

Powell    Wllli.im  .S  .  076623 

Puttkammer   F'a':!  D    OR7891. 

Rarlg.  David  A    OH5796 

Raynes,  Troyce  L  .  087894 

Remington   Allen  K  ,  Jr    085f.49 

Rich.  Artliur  L  .  Jr  ,  076420. 
'-    Robblns,  Grant  C,  075421. 

Robln*on   Bobby  C  .  085797. 

Rock,  Thomas  L  ,  075422 

Rodgers   Robert  J    078ru. 

Rubin    D*  vld  B     076574 

r<  :s.sen    Bery:  D     085246 

Hyan.  J.inies  T  ,  3d    085247. 

Seller   Jer'y  R  .  O76608 

Sexton,  H  rman  L    087611. 

Sims.  Joh.i  C  .  Jr  ,  085665. 

Smith.  Sa  nuel  E  ,  0867li6. 

Sones.  Vernon  B    075430. 

St.gt:s   LeinD    076663 

Stee!    Rlr>  ard  E     087931. 

Stern    Allun  R     085266 

Taylor.  Biliy  H  .  086^43 

Tiiylor   Ha-ry  S  .  085677 

Tl^ieroux    Gilbert  L  ,  087638 

Todd.  Cari  ma  D    oaieao 

Tow:i.send   Merlon  LeR  ,  O74570 

Trdl.i.  JuM  ph  R     075435 

Ti'ker   J.i:rie<;  M     OB'rM'i 

Tti-ner,  Th  -mas  E    3d,  08.S684. 

VV.idh.ims    Briire  M     087652. 

Weeks  Rlc:-.ard  G    07P73.^.. 

Welch,  Charles  W    08796rt, 

■Wliltmlre.  .James  D    O87606. 

Williams.  Edward  H    075441 

Williams.  Richard  R    Jr    085463 

Wolfe.  Win  am  D  ,  086962. 

Wood.  Billy  B  ,  076764. 

Yeary,  Ira  \V  .  O8.'i709 

Zlmmermann,  Robert,  075445. 
To  be  ftr'.t  hcutrnants   Mfdicnl  Service  Corp:^ 

Clark.   Hanv   !I     Jr      08749! 

Hlckc-y.  Ge.irge  J  ,   Jr  ,  08576fl. 

Pitohford.  Thomas  L  .  06'i647 

W.i;i(.rpiiiaj.i,   Robert   T,   086909 

To  be  first  lieutenant .  Army  Nurse  Corps 

ORourke,  (Jwendolyn  L  ,  N2915 

The  following-named  j^rsons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  grades  specified  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Ute  10,  United  States  Cocir,  sec- 
tions 32a'S,  3., HP    3287.  and  3288 

To  be  heit'enant  rolnvrl 
C'Khran,  Jame*  We!;twor*h   Jr    0279852 

To  br  majors 
Bryant,   Jaiies   Wylle,   Ol  178723. 
Hughes,   Df.vld   Willis,   01055334. 
Jamison,  Bruce  Ws'.t^,  0.'i23993. 
MfLson,  Anihoiiv.  01642351 
WaUon,   Billy   Hugo,  0856<.'5 

To  be  captains 
Chappell.  James  Howard,  01924514 
Garrett,  Harold  Lee,  01933793. 


Halley     William   Forrest,   02200440, 
Jackson,  WUliam   BlUlngton,  087800. 
Joiinson.  James  Allan.  02210283. 
Joues,  Richard  Louis.  0978267. 
Kelley,  Philip  Gelles,  Jr.,  01893735. 
Mlrochna.  Thaddeus  Mitchell,  01961662 
Neumann.  Harold  B  ,01923508, 
I  onle   Ch.-ir'.es  Morris,  Jr  .  0982161. 
Skidmore   Man-hall  Leon   01928551. 
Tor.'Ps.  Antel  I. ids,  0968116. 

'I c  be  fir.'-t  hcutcr.antf 
Benlif   K    bert  George.  04041464 
P'.-:-('r-  <■■  .-.    H  iwnrd  Charlos    O4038«71 
J,  rk.o.r,    Aiarj  Theobnid,  040475*^0 
Leigl.ton,  Janus  Patnck    III.  04030670. 
Sloan,  Charles  Wmhekl.  04u7;)8-i.;. 
Steckly.  Kenneth  Dale    040069*  0, 
Stumpff,  George  Frobt,  O1940157 
Talb<.;t   George  Thom.iis,  Jr  ,  04058220. 
Van  Winkle.  Danle!  Garrett  04065708. 
Widlck.  James  Lyie  05304168 

To  be  second  liciucnants 
Agoslini,   Victor   Miciiael,   Jr  ,   05303399. 
Benolt,  Peter  Bernard.  05307050 
BlUer.  George  John,  Jr  ,  04061601, 
Damato,  Earl  John,  05307554 
Da\is,  Robert   Earl,  05305347 
Girard,    Alfred    Louis,    05305606 
Green.  Marvin  Richard.  Jr..  O6i>05C14. 
Hums,    EKmuld    Moshier,   04084827. 
Hayes,   Robnrt  OrJn.   O:>507378 
Hfiynie,    William    Scott.    053:i3386. 
Holmes    Janies  l^obert,  04047252. 
Johnson,   John  James    04044876. 
Joiies,    Ronnie    Lionel     06208828. 
Joyce.  John  Patrick,  05405285 
Kuhni-    Martin  William,  05700975. 
M.upp.    WilMam    R<xikett.   05304127. 
Marks    Max   Gidden    05402172 
Marti   John  Hay   05405379 
OHara    Fnuicls  Gerard    Jr     04064436 
Orr   Gt-rulri  WlHlr.:?-:    O,':ot)0€75, 
Phillips    N.  1,  Ramsey    06302135. 
Pucrinei:i     Roland    Sha-*     04077053 
Rehm.  Walter  Erirh.  05503696 
Rice    Jamp'^   Wntf-ird    Jr     O.')300332 
Sivert    William   Delaney    Jr  .  05306520 
Smith,  Robert   .Armistead    05206475 
Smith.  Sam   Glover,  04058508 
S^anj-trom     fYederic   Smclair.  05701697. 
Tl.  .ma,    Charles    John.    05507237. 
TNveddii'f    C  Thoinai,  Oj509141 

The  foil oA  .;.s-i^amed  persons  for  appoint- 
ment m  the  Repular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  griide;:  and  corps  spev"ified,  un- 
der the  provision.^  of  title  10,  United  Strites 
Code,  section?  3285  328'!  3287  3288  32<51  nnd 
S294: 

To  be  captain     Dental  Cn-ps 
Mit.chei:,  Jes.'-e  Thomas.  Jr    04rH.?752 
Volkmaiin,  James  AugTxst.  O1862051. 

To  be  caplcms  Med\cal  Co-ps 
Kvko    Mirhin  0.".50003^! 
Smith,  James  Bernard,  05701421. 

To  be  captain.  Medical  Service  Corps 
Quartln.  Alfred.  O2096987. 

To   be  first   hrutcnant.''.   Army   Siir.^e    Corp.* 
Johnson,    Hazel,   Winifred.   N902435. 
Paulsen.  Margaret  Joanne,  N2297063. 

To  be  fir.st  lieittena7it.''.  Mf  dxral  Cn^ps 
Finder,  Richard  Jay   022y79.'^y. 
Kerr   Lawrence  Melvin,  02295426 
KiSiCl,  John  Robert    Jr 
Lewis.  George  N.^edham.  Ill,  04045314. 
Osmer,  John  Carl,  02297970. 
Paulsrud,  David  Gerhardt,  02295531. 
Pike,  William  BroughUv.i.  04076317. 
Schamber,  Dean  Tliomas,  O22&ei50. 
Shira.  Jame?  Eduard,  02297979. 
Walter,  Daniel  Leo,  O5500628. 
Welch,  Rich.ird  Douglas,  02295633. 
Withers,  John  Newton    02297889 
Yacht,  Donn  Lewis,  04051745. 

To  be  second  lietttenant.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Kohl.  Darlene  Joan,  N22962C8. 


To    be   second    lieutenants.   Medical    Sernce 

Corp.i 
Black,  Baxter  Franklin.  Ill    O:-298056. 
Cascio,  Joseph  Domnic,  Jr.,  05403320. 
Frate,  Joseph  A.-igelu,  02298i:9 
McCurlev,  Robert  L-ee,  02291414. 
Morear,.  Robert  Earl,  022982:5, 
Nfy,  Leland  Eugene,  O407C96I. 
Plattsman   Janies  Pi.nl  0229SJ45 
Sandleback    Eugene  Jamc-;    02298224. 
Solomon,  Richard  Cranda!!   05703923. 

The  following-nam.ed  dit*ingui.«hed  mili- 
tary student  for  appointment  in  the  Re^uU.r 
Army  of  the  United  States  in  the  grade  of 
second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code  section-;  3285 
3286.  3237.  and  3..88: 

Goldsmith.  Walter  Benjamin.  Jr, 

The  following-named  officer  for  app<iint- 
ment  as  professor  of  mathematics.  US  Mili- 
tary Aci.demy,  uiider  the  provisions  ol  tale 
10.  United  States  Code,  secti ms  4331  and 
43331 

Dick,  John  Somers  Buist,  019726. 

*•  *■»   •-• 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I"l  ISOW.  Kl  HJU  AHV  2.   1*>()() 

The  Hou.se  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev,  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Amos  5;  14:  See  A-  good  and  so  the  Lord 
shall  be  iHth  yov 

Almiuhty  God,  may  Thy  Holy  Spirit 
now  take  complete  iX)ssession  of  our 
spirits,  Riving  us  insight  and  inspiration 
as  we  seek  to  be  \ictorious  over  life's 
many  trials  and  strive  to  solve  its  per- 
plexine  problems. 

We  ijray  that  Thou  wilt  weave  uUo 
the  texture  and  fabric  of  our  minds  and 
heai-ts  the  virtues  of  faith  and  courapc, 
of  patience  and  endurance. 

May  Thy  peace  have  its  habitation  in 
our  .souls  and  fill  us  with  that  inner 
.strength  which  can  never  be  defeated 
by  any  fears  and  anxieties. 

Wilt  TItou  bestow  Thy  benediction 
upon  all  who  ai-e  laboring  for  the  pood 
of  mankind,  brinping  to  humanity  the 
blessings  of  health  and  happine.ss.  of 
safety  and  security. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  our  coUeaeue  whose  .spirit  now 
dwells  with  Thee  in  eternal  blessednes.'^. 
Grant  unto  the  members  of  his  bereaved 
family   the   con.solations   of   Thy   grace. 

Hear  us  in  Chn.sfs  name.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The    Journal    of    the    proceeding.--    of 
yesterday   was   read    and    approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
tliat  the  Senate  had  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution; 

Sln.\te   Rj.soitTioN   264 

JReH>h  cd.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  tlie 
death  of  the  Honorable  David  M.  Hall,  late 
a  Representative  from  the  State  of  North 
Carolina. 

Ke^oU'cd.  Tliat  a  committee  of  two  Sen- 
ators be  rippointed  by  the  Vice  President 
to   join    the   commit tte   on    the   part    of    t..e 
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House  of  Representatives  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communi- 
cate these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to 
the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate,  at  the  conclusion  of  Its  t>uslne&a  to- 
day, take  a  recess  until  10:30  antemeridian 
tomorrow. 


^. 


BIRTHDAY      ANNIVERSARY      OP 
FRANKLIN  DELANO  ROOSEVELT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 

IMr.  McCORMACK  I . 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
OflBce  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  the  greatest  Office  in  the  world. 
It  is  an  Office  created  by  the  Constitution 
which,  in  turn,  established  a  government 
of  laws  which  we  are  thankful  that  we 
are  possessed  of  today,  and  which  past 
generations  of  Americans  have  not  only 
created  but  strengthened  and  preserved 
and  passed  on  to  us.  Consequently  we 
of  this  generation  have  the  unwritten 
mandate  of  the  past  and  the  direct  obli- 
gation of  the  present  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  our  country  and  to  pass  it  on 
to  future  generations  of  Americans  un- 
impaired :  a  government  of  laws  and  not 
of  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  across  the  horizon  of 
American  constitutional  history  and  liie 
have  come  great  figures  who  have  occu- 
pied the  Office  of  President  of  the  United 
States.  And,  it  is  well  that  we  pause  on 
tlie  occasion  of  the  birthday  anniversary 
of  these  great  figures,  as  we  did  a  few 
days  ago  in  the  person  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent, William  McKinley.  to  refresh  our 
memories  and  to  recollect  the  contribu- 
tions of  great  men  who  have  filled  the 
Office  of  President  of  the  United  States 
and  who  made  outstanding  contributions 
toward  the  preservation  of  our  country-. 
and  the  strengthening  of  our  country  and 
the  assurance  of  its  continued  existence. 

On  Saturday  last  was  the  birthday  an- 
niversary of  one  of  the  great  Chief  Exec- 
utives of  our  country,  a  man  who  served 
during  a  most  trying  period  internally 
when  we  were  threatened  by  an  eco- 
nomic conflagration,  and  a  man  who 
also  served  during  the  trying  period  prior 
to  World  War  n.  which  might  be  called 
the  world  danger  of  Hitleri.sm  and 
nanism,  and  who  served  our  country 
during  the  greater  part  of  World  War  II. 

The  anniversary  of  that  great  man, 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  took  place  on 
Saturday  last.  Because  of  the  fact  that 
the  House  was  not  in  session  on  that  day 
appropriate  remarks  concerning  this 
great  American,  this  great  President,  and 
this  great  leader  could  not  be  made  by 
Members  of  the  House;  and  bee? use  of 
the  death  of  a  sitting  Member  over  the 
last  weekend  and  our  adjournment  yes- 
terday out  of  respect  for  him  and  his 
memory,  we  had  the  same  situation. 

The  name  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
will  always  occupy  prominent  paj^es  m 
the  history  of  mankind.  He  was  not 
only  a  great  leader  In  time  of  war.  but 
he  was  a  great  leader  in  time  of  peace. 
He  was  truly  called  the  t;reat  hi...i.iii- 


iiarian.  He  gave  to  our  country  the 
leadership  it  needed  in  one  of  its  most 
trying  crises  when,  in  the  depths  of  the 
depression,  with  a  despondent  people  and 
with  a  feeling  of  frustration  that  existed 
trenerally  throughout  our  country,  he 
jave  the  country  leadership  and  made 
recommendations  that  brought  back 
strength  and  vitality  to  our  people,  and 
that  strengthened  our  economic  and  gov- 
ernmental institutions. 

And  so  today  we  honor  the  memoi-y  of 
this  great  man.  And  as  I  say,  it  is  well 
that  we  pause  on  occasions  of  this  kind. 
becau.se  it  is  healthy  for  all  of  us.  not 
as  Democrats  or  Republicaivs.  but  as 
Americans,  to  honor  these  great  men 
v.- ho  have  .served  our  country  in  the  great, 
the  important,  and  influential  Office  of 
President  of  the  United  States. 

My  remarks  are  addressed  in  memory 
of  this  great  man  who  lived  durinx  our 
time  and  whom  historians  of  tomorrow, 
after  the  emotions  of  a  livinK  generation 
have  gone  by,  will,  in  my  opinion,  record 
hma  in  history  not  only  as  one  of  the 
great  Americans  of  all  time  but  as  one 
of  the  great  constructive  historic  figures 
cf  the  world. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  Members  who  desire  to  do 
so  may  extend  their  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record;  and  may  have  5  legisla- 
tive days  al-so  in  which  to  extend  their 
remark.s  m  the  body  of  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr  KEOCH  Mr  Speaker,  the  figure 
of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  looms  ever 
taller  in  the  perspective  of  history,  as 
his  period  recedes  into  the  past,  in  the 
.same  way  that  a  mountain,  at  first  hard- 
ly distinguishable  from  its  surrounding 
I)eaks,  may  seem  to  rise  higher  and 
higher  on  the  horizon  line  when  we  are 
going  away  from  it.  while  the  other 
peaks  dwindle  and  disappear  Now  that 
78  years  have  pa.v.sed  since  the  birth  of 
F'ranklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  and  almost 
15  since  his  death,  we  begin  to  be  able 
to  take  the  measure  of  the  man's  great- 
ness, apart  from  personal  and  partisan 
considerations.  Opposition  to  the  man 
during  his  lifetime  now  begins  to  fade 
and  dimmish  Love  inspired  by  his 
charm  and  wit,  his  warm  fnendliness, 
his  courage  and  greatness  of  .soul,  re- 
mams  con.stant.  as  I  am  privilCf^ed  to  tes- 
tify on  the  basis  of  years  of  association. 

Enuring  his  Presidency,  Roosevelt's 
ereatne.ss  was  more  univensaliy  recog- 
rozed  abroad  than  in  his  own  country, 
and  I  believe  distance  in  time  Ls  now 
giving  to  his  countrymen  the  same  ad- 
vantage in  perspective,  the  .same  judg- 
ment of  proportion,  that  distance  in 
space  gave  to  allies  and  enemies  abroad 
during  the  years  of  his  political  a.scend- 
ancy.  That  the  enemies  of  America 
were  most  vociferou.sly  and  implacably 
the  enemies  of  Franklin  Delano  Roo.se- 
velt  IS  certainly  a  factor  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  estimating  the  standing  of 
the  man  m  our  history.  That  the 
friend.s  and  allies  of  America,  during  the 
time  of  warfare  and  peril,  were  most 
warmly  and  enthusiastically  attached  to 
the  person  of  FYanklin  Delano  Roo.se- 
velt.  IS  a  similar  indicai.on  of  his  gitat- 


ne.ss  and  of  his  lmp»rtance  as  a  symb<^)l 
of  Americas  prime  virtues 

Those  who  have  attended  the  play, 
"Sunrise  at  Campobello,"  by  Dore 
Schary.  have  gamed  a  deep  appreci- 
ation of  the  personal  problems  Roose- 
velt met  and  overcame  in  his  life,  and 
of  the  fortitude  and  stamina  he  had  to 
exert  in  order  to  come  back,  after  hi.s 
suffering  with  polio  and  build  a  trium- 
phant career  despite  the  physical  ru.n 
of  hi.s  body  Before  that  experiencp.  and 
that  exertion  of  moral  courage.  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt  was  a  man  en- 
dowfxl  with  many  outstandmg  qualities 
of  mind  and  character — likable,  force- 
ful, a  skillful  politician,  a  man  of  excel- 
lent intentions,  wide  learning,  and  keen 
iii'.ellect  The  experience  of  pullmg 
himself  up  out  of  despondency,  out  of 
lus  physical  paralysis,  and  the  .self-pity 
and  tendency  to  coddling  that  went  with 
It.  hel;:)ed  him  develop  a  driving  force,  a 
moral  energy  that  made  him  a  kindler 
of  national  and  world  enthusiasm.  He 
led  tilt'  Democratic  Party  to  resounding 
victory  after  victory  at  the  polls,  first  in 
New  York  State  and  then  in  the  Nation, 
but  more  significant  than  this  political 
and  partisan  victory  was  tiie  victory  of 
liberalLsm.  the  victory  of  Jeffersonian 
and  basic  American  principles,  that  his 
personal  victory  earned  in  its  train 
For  he  was  a  fighter  m  his  Governor- 
ship and  in  the  Presidency,  for  the  com- 
mon man.  for  the  underprivileged,  for 
the  man  who  wanted  and  needed  a  job 
He  wa,s  a  fighter  against  the  "princes  of 
privilege  '■  the  moneychangers  in  the 
temple  of  democracy."  He  led  the  forces 
of  humanity  in  America  against  the  in- 
human, oppressive  alhance  of  big  busi- 
ness with  government  He  led  business 
Itself,  even  against  its  wiU,  to  success 
and  prosperity  for  the  sake  of  all  the 
people  of  America  Independent  and 
courageous  planning,  vigorous  action. 
the  willingness  to  try  dangerous  and 
daring  expedients,  marked  the  years  of 
the  New  Deal  s  attack  upon  poverty  and 
unemployment,  all  under  his  courageous 
and  iri.spinng  leadership. 

When  the  forces  of  intolerance  racism, 
and  stati.sm  in  the  world  ran  amok,  and 
the  Axis  nation.^  made  their  vicious  at- 
tack upon  one  after  another  of  the  free 
and  peaceful  nations,  climaxing  their 
efforts  with  the  outrage  of  the  Pearl  Har- 
bor bombing.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
was  the  bold  and  unafraid  voice  of 
.America,  hearlenm;^'  our  own  people  and 
rallying  the  forces  of  the  world  to  stub- 
born deff-nse.  to  sharp  and  ingenious 
counterattack,  and  to  final  and  complete 
victory  For.  though  that  victory  came 
after  Roosevelt's  death,  it  i.s  plain  to  the 
world  that  he  stands  high  among  the 
chief  architects  of  victon,-. 

Even  more  than  in  war.  however  was 
Roosevelt  s  greatness  shown  in  the  plan- 
ning of  peace  He  was  the  chief  insti- 
gator and  planner,  in  the  dark  days  of 
danger  and  defeat,  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  the  designer  of  many  of  its  mo.st 
hoppful  projects.  If.  through  this  and 
similar  efforts  at  international  coopera- 
tion, we  are  able  to  win  through  to  full 
peace  and  world  prosperity,  a  principal 
share  of  the  credit  for  this  blessing  will 
redound  to  the  credit  of  that  great  good 
man,  F'ranklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 


FI-JDERAL  WATER  POLLUTION 
CONTROL  ACT 

Mr  BLA TNIK  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  IMr.  Jones)  be  excused 
as  a  conferee  on  the  bill  H  R.  3610,  to 
amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  to  increase  grants  for  construc- 
tion of  sewuLe  treatment  works,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  that  the  Speaker  be 
empowered  to  appoint  another  Member 
in  his  place 

The  SPEAKEIi.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  appoint..'^ 
the  gentleman  from  Ml.ssis^ippl  i  Mr 
Smtth  1  and  the  Clerk  w  ill  notify  the  Sen- 
ate of  this  action. 


wrniHOiJ:)iNG.  for  state  income 

TAX    PUliPOSES.    ON    COMPENSA- 
TION OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr  THOHNBERRY.  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  reported  tlie  following 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  435.  Rept 
No.  1235 1,  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed ; 

Resolved.  That  upoi;  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  thp  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  ccnslderatlcn  of  the  bill  (H  R 
3151)  relating  to  withholdlnf?.  for  purposes 
of  the  Income  tax  imposed  by  certain  citle*. 
on  the  compensation  of  Federal  employees 
After  genera  debate,  whirii  sliall  be  c^ai- 
fined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  couiinue  not  to 
exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  C^)mmlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  t;ie  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule  At  the 
conclusion  oi  the  considers Uon  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  C^mmutee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  Hjuse  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  con.«ld- 
ered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  aiid  amendments 
thereto  to  Aral  passage  wltJioui  Intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


REVISIONS   IN  INCOME  TAX 
PROVISIONS 

Mr  THORNBERRY.  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rule.s,  reported  the  following 
privileged  re.solution  (H  Res  436.  Rept 
No  1236 »,  which  wa,s  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

Resolved.  That  uixan  U^ie  adoption  of  thl."* 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  mo-,  e  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  WhoUf  House  on  the  Sf^te  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H  R 
9662)  to  make  technical  r*: visions  in  the 
Income  tax  provisions  of  the  Internal  Re\ - 
enue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  estates,  trusts. 
partners,  and  partnerships,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  all  points  of  order  again.st 
said  bill  are  hereby  waived.  Thtit  after  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bUl.  and  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  mlncii'v  me.-nber  of 
the  Commut<}e  on  Ways  and  M^ans  the  bill 
shall  be  considered  as  havhig  been  ead  for 
amendment.  No  amendment  shall  be  In 
order  to  said  bill  except  amendments  offered 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


Means.  Amendments  offered  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  may  be 
ofTered  to  any  section  of  the  bill  at  tiie  con- 
clusion of  general  debate,  but  said  anitnd- 
ments  shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  reptrt  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
buch  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previ')Ut  queptl(  n  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendmenU 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  Intervening 
motion,  except  one  motion  to  recommit,  with 
or  without  instructions. 


PROGRAM  FOR  THK  REM.MNDER  OF 
THL  WEEK 

Mr  .ARKND^  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimou.*;  cun.-^enr  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mir.ute 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

Tiiere  was  no  objection 

Mr  ARENDS.  Mr  Speaker,  may  I 
ask  the  ma.'onty  leader  if  he  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  advise  us  as  to  the  program  fol- 
lowing the  suspensions  today? 

Mr  McCORMACK  Two  ru:c5^  have 
been  reported  by  tlie  Rules  Committee. 
One  of  those  bills  I  am  programing  for 
next  Thursday,  H  R.  9662.  to  make  tecli- 
nical  revisions  in  the  iiicome  tax  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  relating  to  estate.s.  trusts,  partners, 
and  partnerships,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  other  bill  I  will  program 
later  on.  However,  I  am  announcing 
that  the  bill  to  which  I  have  just  referred 
will  come  up  on  Thursday  next. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  That  is  the  only  one 
for  sure? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is  the  only 
one 


THE    MAYFI  OWER    HOTEL 

Mr  MATTHEWS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addiess  the  House 
for  1  minute 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  •^ 

TTiere  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr  MATTHEWS  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
dLscovered  with  shock  last  night  that 
one  of  our  popular  hotels  m  the  District 
will  not  permit  Congressmen  to  walk 
around  in  the  lobby,  i  went  to  the  May- 
flower Hotel  to  meet  a  constituent,  a 
very  dear  friend  of  the  family.  Three 
or  four  little  chairs  in  front  of  the  re- 
ceiving desk  were  overfilled  by  several 
ladies.  I  went  down  into  another  part 
of  the  lobby  to  find  my  friend  and  was 
told  by  a  gentleman  I  could  not  go  in 
there,  I  .said,  "Sir.  I  am  a  Congres.s- 
man  "  He  said,  "I  don't  care  whether 
you  are  a  justice  of  the  peace,  you  can- 
not come  here  "  I  said.  "What  is  hap- 
pening''' A.s  I  recall,  he  said.  "General 
Motors  and  the  automobile  industiy 
have  reserved  the  lobby." 

I  shall  prot.e?t  to  the  Mayflower  Hotel, 
to  General  Motors,  and  to  the  District 
Commi.ssioners  about  being  excluded 
from  the  lobby  of  the  Ma^-fiower  Hotel. 
I  hope  all  of  you  will  be  alert  about  this 
problem,  becau.se  if  state.smen  are  ever 
prohibited  from  going  into  the  lobbies  of 
hotels.  I  predict  this  Republic  is  not  fai- 
from  :t-s  fall. 


NATIONAL  POISON  PREVENTION 
WEEK 

Mr  JONES  of  Mis.souri.  Miv  Speaker. 
I  a.sk  unanimoui;  consent  to  addres.--  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
exttnd  my  remarks 

Tlie  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  JONES  of  Mi'souri.  Mr  Speaker, 
en  yesterday  I  reiniroauced  Hou.se  Joint 
Re.solution  57,  which  I  introduced  at  the 
opening  of  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress, and  which  after  being  unam- 
mousiy  approved  by  the  subcommittee 
w  nich  heai'd  the  testimony  favoring  its 
passage,  was  arbitrarily  tabled  on 
.^Lugust  25.  1959.  by  action  of  the  full 
CommiiLee  on  the  Judiciary.  This  re  - 
olution  is  now  identified  as  House  Joint 
Resolution  592. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  assure  you  that 
I  am  not  alone  in  my  deep  feeling  con- 
cerning the  adoption  of  this  resolution 
which  would  authorize  the  President  to 
issue  annually  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing 1  week  of  each  year  as  "National 
Poison  Prevention  Week." 

In  fact,  just  4  da.vs  before  the  action 
to  kill  this  legislation  wa.s  taken  by  the 
lull  committee,  the  American  Pharma- 
coutica".  A.ssociation  with  a  membership 
of  35  000  pharmac.  .  at  its  annual  con- 
vention held  at  Cu.cinnati  on  Augu.st  19, 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  urg- 
ing pa,ssage  of  House  Joint  Re.solution  57. 
The  American  College  of  Apothecaries 
had  also  adopted  a  similar  resolution 
urging  pai..sage  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
57.  Many  State  phai-maceutical  associ- 
ations, as  well  as  other  national  organi- 
zations, realizing  the  great  benefits 
which  would  result  from  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution,  including  the  saving  of 
lives,  particularly  babies  and  young 
children,  have  expre.s,sed  not  only  their 
interest  in.  but  their  active  support  for, 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution.  Last 
year.  Governor  Blair  issued  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  second  week  in 
October  as  Poison  Prevention  Week  in 
Missouri 

In  closing.  Mr  Speaker,  may  I  say  this 
is  not  just  another  resolution  which 
would  benefit  some  as.sociation  or  group 
in  the  merchandising  of  a  product,  but  it 
is  a  resolution  which  would  call  atten- 
tion, in  a  most  effective  way  to  a  situa- 
tion which  can  be  corrected,  to  bring 
about  the  saving  of  lives.  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  consideration  and  the 
courte.s}-  extended  by  the  .subcommittee, 
headed  by  our  colleague  the  Honorable 
E.  L.  (Tic)  Forrester,  which  favorably 
reported  this  re.solution  la.st  year,  and  I 
earnest iy  hop>e  that  the  members  of  the 
full  committee  will  give  the  same  care- 
ful consideration  to  the  merits  of  this 
legislation,  at  an  early  date. 


REJECT  THE   PROPOSAL  TO   SEPA- 
RATE AND  IMPAIR  THE  NATION'S 
SPACE  EFFORTS 

Mr  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  Introducing  legislation  which 
would  turn  down  the  President's  request, 
-submitted  to  the  Congress  on  January 
14,  to  transfer  the  Development  Opera- 
tions Division  of  the  Army  Ballistic  Mis- 
sile Agency,  the  so-called  Von  Braun 
team,  fi-om  the  Army  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency  The 
President  has  made  this  request  because 
he  says  he  feels  it  Is  Important  to  differ- 
entiate between  the  development  of  mis- 
siles and  rockets  for  military  purposes 
and  their  development  for  nonmilitary 
space  exploration  purposes. 

While  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  ex- 
ploration of  space  involves  many  non- 
military  aspects.  I  strenuously  disacree 
with  the  proposition  that  this  missile 
deivelopment  job  can  ever  be  meaning- 
fully separated  into  two  halves.  Such  a 
disruption  is  bound  to  undermine  and 
impair  the  whole  field  of  missile  develop- 
ment precisely  at  a  time  when  it  is 
essential  that  we  move  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  achieve  greater  progress  in 
comparison  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  tremendouslv  im- 
pressed over  the  weekend  to  see  that  my 
own  feelings  in  this  regard  were  strongly 
and  vigorously  supported  by  the  retirin? 
head  of  the  Army  Ballistic  Missile 
Agency.  Maj.  Gen.  John  B.  Medans. 
General  Medaris  has  said  that  it  would 
be  utter  nonsense  to  contend  that  the 
Armed  Forces  have  nc  business  explor- 
ing space  and  he  has  suggested  that  the 
point  of  view  of  the  administration  with 
regard  to  space  was  "leading  the  Nation 
to  disaster." 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  country  or 
this  House  can  take  Lightly  the  comments 
of  this  great  oflBcer  vho  has  performed 
such  useful  service  to  his  country  and 
under  whose  command  such  bniliant 
achievements  in  the  missile  field  have 
been  made.  For  this  rea.son.  I  believe 
that  the  House  should  reject  the  Presi- 
dent's request,  and  should  instead  uisist 
that  all  missile  and  space  activities  be 
coordinated  into  a  single  command 
rather  than  separated  as  the  President 
has  reciuested.  Adoption  of  my  lei^isla- 
tion  will  be  the  first  step  in  this  direction. 


REV.  BERNARD  BRA.'^KAMP 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaicer.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  addres-s  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  exrend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objeflion 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes'.er- 
day.  Rev.  Bernard  Biaskamp  cumpltied 
10  years'  service  as  Chiplain  of  the 
Hoase  of  Representatives.  I  v.-Lsh  to 
c  ingratulate  him  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
my  colleagues  not  only  for  hi.s  .«;plendid 
year.s  of  service  to  this  body  but  because 
of  his  good  health  today  after  a  .sie^e 
of  sickness  last  year. 

Dr.  Braskamp  is  resp>ected  and  loved 
by  the  entire  membership  of  the  H  ju-se. 
His  10  yeai-3  of  devoted  service  iiave  been 


in  the  very  highest  tradition  of  spiritual 
leadership  in  this  Nation.  He  has  been 
counselor  and  friend  to  everyone  asso- 
cjited  with  this  body.  His  prayers  be- 
fore the  House  contain  the  essence  of 
greatness.  They  never  fail  to  bring  us 
close  to  the  Divine,  and  to  inspire  in 
eich  of  us  a  renewed  dedication  to  the 
s.icredness  of  public  trust. 

My  congressional  district  in  Oregon  is 
especially  proud  of  Dr.  Braskamp  be- 
cause of  tlie  summer  he  spent  in  the 
John  Day  Valley  as  a  young  student 
minister  from  Princeton  TlieoloKical 
Seminary  in  1909.  Even  then,  he  had 
the  stature  of  £:reatnef-3. 

We  all  wiHh  hi.-n  and  his  wonderful 
v.-ife  good  health  and  many  more  years 
cf  devoted  service  a^  Chaplain  to  this 
body. 

Mr,  BROWN  of  Ohio  Mr.  Speaker. 
v.-ill  thie  gentleman  v-eld'' 

Mr  Ur  L^.TAN      I  yield. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  Mr  Speaker.  I 
would  like  very  much  to  join  wi'h  the 
-entl'-'man  fram  OreL'on  m  paymt,-  trib- 
ute to  D;-  Brat^kamp  who  has  been  of 
such  ?reat  service  not  only  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  but  to  each  individ- 
ual Memb<^r  of  the  Hou.'-e  and  their  fam:- 
l.c-s  especii'ly  :n  tune  of  iPne-s^ 

Mr.  LTLALAN  I  th.Mik  the  gentle- 
man. 


PROGRESS    OP    NEGOTIATIONS    TO 
BAN  NUCLEAR  TESTS 

Mr  MEYER  Mr  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimou.-  consent  to  addres.'-:  the  IIo'i.se 
for  1  minute 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objc<-tlon 
to  the  re:iuest  of  the  gentic-man  from 
Vermont '' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MEYL:R.  Mr  Speaker,  judgin^r  by 
v.b.at  I  read  in  the  papers  and  by  uhat 
I  have  heard  recently,  I  fear  th.at  the 
nuclear  test  ban  talks  and  noiotiations 
at  Gen'^va  are  in  danrM  of  falling 
through  because  cf  a  conflict  witliui  the 
administration.  I  iiave  aLso  heard  tiiat 
the  Atomic  Enerpy  Commis-sirin  or  .some- 
one in  the  Pentagon  or  some  group  are 
in  conflict  with  liie  Department  of  Stale 
and  do  not  want  to  proceed  with  the.se 
vital  neKotiat'.cns  which  I  believe  may  be 
the  forerunner  to  any  succes.sful  nci;o- 
t,.ations  for  disarmament  and  for  resolv- 
ing the  problems  of  war  and  peace  for 
tiie  future.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
hope  that  the  Hoiuse  of  Representatives 
wiii  pay  attention  to  this  particular  mat- 
ter and  to  the  fact  that  .s«jme  of  us  are 
inti&ducing  a  re>olution  m  favor  of  a 
nuclear  te.sc  moratorium  .so  that  time  will 
be  granted  m  order  for  Ihce  negoliatiortS 
to  proceed  and  to  be  fruitful. 

The  SPEAKfTl.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  has  expired. 


UNANIMOUS  CONSENT  REQUEST 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unarnmous  consent  that  the  Suo- 
committee  on  Tianspoi tation  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  may  oe  permitted  to  sit  dur- 
ing general  debate  in  tiie  House  this 
afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  cannot 
enteitaia  that  request  because  we  have 


seven  suspensions  and  there  will  be  two 
rollcalls  Tiie  Chair  has  ab"tady  an- 
nounced tiiis  to  the  Me.mbers. 
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Mr  Ij^NE.  Mr.  Spt^aker.  I  ask  unam- 
mous  const-nt  to  addre.ss  the  House  lor  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque.:.i  ol  the  gentleman  from 
.\I  a.ssac  h  UAett  ? 

'I  he.'-e  v.a.s  no  objection 

Mr  lA.NE  Mr.  ttix-aker.  one  of  the 
oldest  and  mo.st  e.s.sentiaJ  uidusines  will 
celebrate  its  20Gth  birtiulay  this  year.  U 
is  not  an  industry  that  can  afford  big 
advertising  budgets  to  glamorize  lUs  prod- 
ucts, even  though  it  ranks  aX:er  food  a.s  a 
basic  neces^sity  of  life 

Many  tnduftnes  have  come  and.  after 
serving  a  tempi  rary  need  or  fancy,  have 
gone;  while  this  dependable  one  has  been 
helping  to  clothe  our  expanding  popula- 
tion ever  .since  1760. 

Seme  of  its  weaves  were  worn  by  the 
men  who  fought  at  Concord  and  Lexing- 
ton. Its  traditional  home  was  m  New 
Enrland.  where  the  textile  mill.'^  formed 
th"  economic  base  for  many  communi- 
ties Even  today  vou  will  find  won! 
brokers  in  Boston  who.se  firms  have  been 
.servirig  the  needs  of  this  industry  for 
generation.s 

Out  of  the  cjumical  laboratories  have 
come  the  miuimade  fibers  to  fill  a 
variety  of  auxiliary  reeds  but  wool  is 
still  the  standard  for  quali'y  clothing 

The  woolen,  worsted,  and  cotton  m:lls 
opened  the  wav  for  the  Indu'-trial  revolu- 
tion to  which  every  other  American  in- 
dustry is  indebU'd. 

The  textile  indu-stry  trained  tJie  f.r.st 
feneration  of  factory  workers  It  earned 
the  c.ipital  that  gave  birth  to  hundreds 
of  other  prexluctive  enterpri'^ps  It  was 
the  proving  ground  that  led  to  progres- 
.iive  legislation,  and  to  greater  coopera- 
tion between  manatement  and  labor. 

Cotton  IS  king  and  synthetics  are 
versatile,  but  t^ere  is  no  sub.stitute  for 
wool.  This  is  the  year  to  honor  the  30nth 
anniversary  of  the  An^.eriran  wool  tex- 
tile indu-stry.  In  resp'm.'^e  to  a  requ<'st 
from  the  Marriner  Wcx)l  Combing  Co..  of 
Lawreiic*',  Ma.ss  .  I  have  requested  the 
.si)ecial  a.s.si.stant  to  the  Postma-^ter  Gen- 
eral to  have  a  commemorative  stamp 
issued  in  recognition  of  tJie  American 
wool  textile  indttstry.  and  its  contribu- 
tions to  the  progress  of  our  Nation. 

This  old  friend  who  wears  so  well 
deser\es  a  stamp  of  approval  on  this 
anniversary  of  its  faithful  service. 


TNTEIJJGENCE  EVALUATIONS 

Mr  KOWALSKI.  Mrv  Speaker,  I  afik 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend 
my  lem.arks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

Tnere  was  no  ob.iectiun 

Mr  KOWALSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration's  disclosure  that  it  is  now 
:>a.sing  its  luteiiigence  evaluations  on  in- 


tentions ra  her  than  capabilities  of  a 
potential  enemy  represents  a  com^plete 
reversal  of  the  military  doctrine  which 
has  been  taught  and  acceptc-d 

Piom  my  own  experience  lis  an  Army 
ofBcer.  I  know  that  the  new  mind  read- 
ing system  contradict^s  what  our  intelli- 
gence officers  have  been  educated  and 
trained  to  do.  It  is  a  f  riKhtening  reversal 
of  what  civilian  and  military  defen.se 
leaders  have  told  the  Con^ie.s.s  m  the 
past 

Some  factual  quotations  may  help 
place  this  rr^atter  in  proper  p(-rspective 

First,  let  me  quote  from  the  Combat 
Intelligence  Field  Manual  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Ai-my  — FM  :iO-5  On  page 
47,  under  tne  heading  Determination 
of  Enemy  Capabilities,  the  Intelligence 
Manual  says: 

Commanders  bas«  their  actions.  cHr'kisI- 
tlons.  and  plans  upon  estimates  of  eiiomy 
capablUUea  rather  than  u{>ur;  estimates  of 
the  enemy's  Intentions.  An  estimate  of  en- 
emy capabUlues  can  be  formulated  objec- 
tively •  •  •  but  enemy  intentions  can  sel- 
dom be  determined. 

Next.  I  qiote  a  statement  made  by 
General  Twininf,'  on  October  21.  19.58. 
and  reported  in  Hou.se  Djv  umeiit  227. 
•United  States  Defen.se  Policies  m  ]9,t8 
prepared  by  the  Library  of  Congre.ss  at 
the  request  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Mf:lvin  Ppk  f  of 
Illinois. 

On  page  9  of  this  document.  General 
Twining  says: 

To  predict  a  possible  enemy's  intentions 
Is  a  risky  game.  I  believe  we  have  to  build 
our  overall  force  with  the  objective  of  being 
able  to  meet  any  contingency  with  priori- 
ties based  on  enemy  capabilities  and  not  on 
enemy  intentions. 

In  contrast  to  these  unequivocal  .state- 
ments, we  have  the  testimony  of  Secre- 
tary Gates  before  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Conmiittee  on  Appropi  lations  The 
printed  repe.it  of  the  hearings  held 
earlier  this  month.  quot.e.s  Secretary 
Gates  as  follows,  on  page  23 

There  was  a  very  stgnificant  matter 
brought  out  by  Mr  Oulles  and  it  was 
brought  out  by  Ocneral  Twining  Hereto- 
fore, we  have  ►yeen  giving  vou  intelUprnce 
flgtires  that  dealt  with  the  Theoretical 
Soviet  capability.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
we  have  had  an  Intelligence  estimate  that 
says.  ■'This  Is  what  the  So\iet  Uiiu  ii  prob- 
ably will  do  "  Therefore  the  great  duergence, 
based  on  flguna  Uiat  have  been  ta^tined  to 
In  years  past,  narrows  because  we  talked 
about  a  difterent  set  of  comparison."! — ones 
that  were  ba»e<l  on  Soviet  capabilities  This 
present  one  is  an  intelligence  estimate 
on  what  we  believe  he  probably  will 
what  he  ts  capable  of  doing. 

Reading  th^rse  quotation.*;  the  conclu- 
sion is  ine.scai)ab!e  that  the  administra- 
tion has  scrapped  our  whole  mt^'llitrence 
theory  in  fa\or  of  a  rosy  doctrine  of 
expediency  which  I  believe  imperils  the 
safety  and  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 


based 

do.  not 


PROPHECY  OF  THE  PUNXvSUTAWNEY 
CrROUNDHOG 
Mr.  GAVIN  Mr  Speaker.  I  a^k  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  Hou.se  for  1 
minute  and  Ui  revise  and  extend  mv 
remarks. 


there    objection 
gentleman   from 


The  SPEAKER  Is 
to  the  request  of  the 
Pennsylvania? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GAVqN  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  traditional  Groundhog  Day Feb- 
ruary 2.  and  that  great  prognosticator  of 
the  weather  has  again  spoken  from  his 
den  on  Gobbler's  Knob  in  the  foothills 
of  the  Allet^henie.';  at  Punxsutawney.  Pa., 
where,  during  the  last  few  days,  they 
have  been  having  severe  cold  winter 
weather. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  information  from 
Mr.  Sam  Light,  of  the  Punxsutawnev 
Groundhog  Club,  stating:  -Hear  ye. 
Hear  ye.  All  ye  disciples  of  the  .sate  of 
sages,  the  seer  of  .seers,  the  worlds 
greatest  weather  prophet,  the  Punxsu- 
tawney groundhog  ■  The  time  is  dawn — 
7:15  this  morning.  The  place  is  a 
windy  snow -covered  knoll  at  Gobbler's 
Knob,   nearby  Punxsutawney 

For  75  years  or  more,  members  of  the 
Groundhog  Club,  the  press,  radio,  and 
lately  television  shivei-  before  the 
groundhog  den  awaiting  the  seer's  pie- 
diction. 

At  Inst  the  door  of  the  burrow  creaks 
open  and  a  weaiT  prophet  blinks  his 
eyes  at  the  unaccustomed  sunlight. 
Will  he  see  his  shadow  foretelling  6  more 
weeks  of  winter,  or  will  there  be  no 
shadow — meanint!  an  early  spring? 

All  wa.i  with  bau»d  breath 
"Sorry,  fellows."  sp>eaks  our  seer  as  he 
casts  a  long,  dark  unmistakable  shadow 
on  the  snow.  "You  might  just  as  well 
have  stayed  in  bed.  It  is  cold  Brrrrr — 
and  it  is  going  to  stay  that  way.  So  put 
another  log  on  the  fire  or  turn  up  the 
thermo.-tat.  I  am  going  back  to  bed. 
See  you  in  the  spring." 

And  with  that  he  backed  into  his  den 
and  slammed  the  door  on  the  out.side 
world  and  said: 

Double,  double  toll  and  trouble. 

Six  more  weeks  of  snow  to  shovel. 
Icy  winds  and  zero  nights  ahead. 

This  Is  one  yc  -  T  '!v  •::d  hnve  stayed  In  bed. 


DR    BERNARD  BRASKAMP 

M:  HOEVEN  Mi  Speaker.  T  ask 
unai.iniuus  consent  lo  address  tlie  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obiection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  lowa'^ 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  wi.sh  to 
join  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  UllmanI.  in  endorsing 
everything  he  had  to  say  about  our  be- 
loved Chaplain.  Dr.  Bernard  Bra.skamp. 

Dr.  Braskamp  was  bom  and  raised  in 
my  little  town  of  Alton  Iowa  and  we 
are  all  miphty  proud  of  liim  I  have 
never  known  a  more  dedicated  Christian 
centleman. 

I  would  also  like  to  have  Members  of 
the  House  to  know  that  one  of  oui  Offl- 
cial  Reporters  of  Debates  Claude  S. 
.Scheckel.  is  a  native  of  my  hometown 
I'f  Alton.  Iowa  He  wa.s  born  and  raised 
tliere 

It  1.S  rather  unique  to  have  three  peo- 
ple from  the  same  town  in  three  different 
capacitie.s  serve  m  the  House  together. 
Dr.  Braskamp.  Mr.  Scheckel,  and  myself 


am 
rny 
Dr. 
the 


Speaker,  will 


have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  here 
together  for  quite  a  long  while  I 
sure  Mr  Scheckel  ioins  me  and  all 
colleagues  in  the  Hou.se  m  wishing 
Braskamp  the  best  of  evei-vthint:  in 
days  that  lie  ahead 

Mr  McCORMACK      Mr 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HOE\t:n.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ma.s,sachu.setts 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker.  I 
join  with  my  friend  from  Iowa  m  con- 
gratulating Dr  Braskamp  on  his  10th 
anniversary  as  Chaplain  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  We  m  the  House  are 
very  foitunate  in  havmg  Dr.  Braskamp 
as  our  Chaplain,  and  I  say  this  without 
regard  to  religion.  Catholic.  Protestant. 
or  Jewi.sh  He  presides  with  dignity  and 
.strength  and  his  prayers  appeal  to  the 
universally  religious  mmd  of  all  of  us 

Mr.  WALTER  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
i-'entleman  yield? 

Mr  HOEVEN  I  yield  to  the  Gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania 

Mr  WALTER  Mr  Si^eaker.  I  too 
join  the  gentleman  m  his  expression  of 
respect  for  our  great  Chaplam  Mr. 
Bia-skamp  has  given  u-  words  of  encour- 
agement during  periods  when  they  were 
.so  necessary.  We  all  wush  for  him  many 
more  years  of  health  and  happme.ss. 


HVM.^RKS 

Speaker.    I    ask 


F-\l      TO      EXTFND 

Mr  HOEVEN.  Mr 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  who 
desire  to  do  so  may  have  permission  to 
extend  their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  on  oui  Chaplain,  Dr  Bernard 
Braskamp 

The  SPEAKER  I.-  there  objection  to 
the  reque>6t  of  the  pentleman  frcKn  Iowa? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr  Speaker,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
chaplaincy  of  Dr.  Bernard  Braskamp.  I 
want  to  join  those  w  ho  commended  him 
upon  hi.s  excellent  .service  m  the  past 
decade.  He  not  only  lenders  meamngful 
messages  in  prayer  for  the  House  but  also 
provides  congenial  and  helpful  advice  for 
the  Members  His  collection  of  sermons 
which  wc re  bound  and  sent  to  the  Mem- 
beis  were  so  interesting  that  copies  were 
.sent  to  a  number  of  congregations  m  my 
district. 

Mr.  THO.MPSON  of  Texas  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  hard  for  me  to  realize  that 
we  have  reached  the  10th  amiiversary 
of  the  coming  of  our  beloved  Chaplain, 
Dr.  Bernard  A  Braskamp.  and  yet.  look- 
ing back  over  the  years,  it  is  hard  for  me 
to  remenber  when  we  did  not  have  him 
here  to  lead  us  daily  in  prayer  and  to 
shed  on  each  one  of  us  the  light  of  his 
spiritual  Guidance. 

As  1  stand  hei-e  now,  I  feel  particularly 
close  to  Dr  Braskamp.  and  I  am  not  just 
exactly  sure  why.  1  iiave  a  feeling  that 
ilif  400-()dd  membership  of  this  body 
feel  just  exactly  as  I  do,  namely,  tiiat  in 
the  per.son  of  Dr  Braskamp  they  have  a 
spiritual  ,,'Uide  who  is  theirs  individually 
and  It  is  hard  for  them,  as  it  is  for  me. 
to  realize  that  we  share  him  with  others. 
We  ha\e  all  known  some  great  men  in 
our  service  here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, but  as  the  years  go  by  we 
shall   realize  more   and   more   that   few 
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among  them  have  equaled,  and  even 
fewer  surpassed,  the  stature  of  our  be- 
loved Chaplain. 

We  all  wish  him  many,  many  more 
years  of  service  to  his  God,  to  his  coun- 
try, and  to  the  membership  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 


CAPABIUTIES  VERSUS  n^TENTIONS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado  Mr 
Speaker.  I  have  read  and  heard  a  eood 
deal  of  discussion  recently  about  Soviet 
capabilities  and  Soviet  intentions,  I 
gather  that  some  critics  of  our  military 
posture  would  measure  Soviet  intentions 
by  Soviet  capabilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  daily  life  we  never 
measure  intention  only  by  capabilities. 
Every  man  in  the  community  has  or  can 
easily  secure  the  means  by  which  to 
commit  murder  In  an  untold  number  of 
ways.  EJvery  automobile,  every  erun. 
every  hammer,  every  icepick,  every  rope 
every  piece  of  wire  and  many  other  com- 
mon articles  are  potential  instruments 
of  murder.  Yet  their  possession  in  the 
hands  of  a  neighbor  does  not  cau.se  us 
to  think  that  he  intends  to  commit  mur- 
der upon  us.  Of  course,  we  measure  in- 
tention by  all  the  evidence  available,  and 
not  merely  by  estimates  of  capabilities 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  complex  civilization 
demands  a  high  degree  of  interdepend- 
ence. We  must  have  faith  that  our 
neighbors  love  life  and  self-preservation 
even  as  we  do.  Similarly,  other  people 
and  other  nations  prize  highly  their  own 
future  security  and  happiness  even  as 
we  do. 

The  Scriptures  warn  us  that  we  are 
likely  to  be  judged  by  the  same  stand- 
ards that  we  use  in  judgment.  Yet,  we 
would  not  wish  other  nations  to  judge 
our  intentions  by  our  capabilities.  Our 
leaders  have  repeatedly  said  that  we 
have  no  intention  of  committing  an  act 
of  aggression  against  any  nation,  al- 
though we  have  the  capability  of  doing 
this  in  most  parts  of  the  earth 

This  is  a  time  for  mature,  sober,  and 
thoughtful  examination  of  our  own  role 
in  history,  as  well  as  of  the  other  great 
powers  in  the  world.  We  must  judge 
the  intentloros  of  peoples  on  the  ba,sis 
of  all  the  evidence  and  not  simply  on 
the  basis  of  military  capabilities. 

Most  of  all.  we  all  need  to  actively 
support  an  affirmative  program  that 
will  help  the  world  accomplish  a  reduc- 
tion in  tension,  and  achieve  the  realiza- 
tion of  our  common  human  hopes  for 
peace  and  prosperity,  for  freedom  from 
fear  and  hunger. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  set 
aside  for  the  call  of  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar. The  Clerk  will  call  the  nrst  bill  oa 
the  calendar. 


d::sposal  op  coconut  oil  from 

NATIONAL  stockpile 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H.J 
Res.  441/  relating  to  the  disixjsition  of 
coconut  oil  from  the  national  stockpile 
under  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Mate- 
rials Stockpiling  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution? 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.=^k 
unanimous  consent  that  this  resolution 
be  stricken  from  the  calendar.  The 
purpose  of  the  resolution  was  to  shorten 
the  required  6-montii  waiting  period  for 
the  sale  of  265  million  pounds  of  coco- 
nut oil  from  the  strategic  stockpile. 
The  law  requues  6  months'  advance  no- 
tice in  the  Federal  Register.  The  reso- 
lution did  not  pass  to  shorten  the  time, 
but  the  6-month  waiting  period  has  now 
expired  and  the  General  Service.';  Ad- 
ministration has  advertised  and  .sold  thr 
coconut  oil  So,  there  is  no  further  need 
for  the  resolution. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  re.serving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, I  simply  want  to  explain  tiiat  I  ob- 
jected to  this  bill  on  two  or  three  occa- 
sions last  summer  for  the  rea.<;on  that 
the  bill  would  have  accelerated  the  dis- 
posal of  26t  million  pounds  of  Philippine 
coconut  oil  without  prior  warning  to  the 
producers  of  fats  and  oils  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  for  that  reason  I  ob- 
jected. I  am  glad  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  in 
which  this  bill  originated,  is  now  willing 
to  strike  it  from  the  calendar. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia'^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


WILDLIFE  CONSERVATION  IN  MILI- 
TARY RESERVATIONS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R  2565) 
to  promote  effectual  planning,  develop- 
ment, mamienance,  and  coordination  of 
wildlife,  fish,  and  game  conservation  and 
rehabilitation  in  military  reservations 

Mr,  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


ARCTIC  WILDLIFE  RANGE.  AL.\SKA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR.  7045' 
to  authorize  the  establishment  of  the 
Arctic  Wildlife  Range,  Alaska,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  one  of  our  colleagues.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over   without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


GREAT  LAKES  PILOTAGE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <HR    57^  to 
require  pilots  on  certain  vessels  navigat- 


ing US  waters  of  tlie  Great  Lakes,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a~k 
unajiminus  con.<*nt  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prt-judice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PEN.\LTIE.S  YOn  UNOFF^ICIAL  USE 
OF  GOVERNMENT  VEHICLES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H  R  766'  to 
amend  section  5  nf  the  act  of  July  16, 
I'JW  relatmg  to  penalti*»<;  for  the  use  of 
Government-owned  vehicles  for  other 
than  official  pu:i)oses. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  t)e 
pa.ssed  over  without  preiudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO  INCLUDE  FLO -A  TING  DRYDOCKS 
LENDER  TERM   "VESSEL* 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  tS  107  •  to 
amend  title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936,  relating  lo  Federal  ship  mort- 
gage insurance,  in  order  to  include  float- 
ing drjdocks  under  the  definition  of  the 
term  "ve.s.ser'  m  such  litlc 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  th.at  the  bill  be  passed  over 
With. out  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tiie  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan. 

lliere  was  no  objectian. 


AGRICULTURAL  ATTACHE 
ROT  An  ON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  8074) 
to  amend  section  602  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1954 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
R'-prrtentatives  of  the  L'nitrd  States  of 
A'rn'T\ca  in  Congress  a.fsrnibled.  Tliat  sec- 
tion 602  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954  i  C8 
Stat  908)  U  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing: 

"el  Any  officer  or  employee  appointed  and 
a.sslgned  to  a  p<.>8t  abrc.iid  pursuant  to  thl.s 
title  Ciuy  In  the  discretlun  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agr'.CL,;iure,  be  a.sslgr.ed  for  duty  in  the 
continental  United  States,  without  regard  lo 
the  civil  service  laws  and  without  ch:inge  in 
Krade.  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  four 
years   ' 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.s.sed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


WILSONS  CREEK  BATTI.EFIELD  NA- 
TIONAL PARK.  MO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <HR.  725i 
to  provide  for  tiie  establishment  of  the 
Wilson's  Creek  Battlefield  National  Park, 
in  the  State  of  Mis.«;ourl. 

Mr  FORD  Mr  S^x'aker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  pas.sed 
over  without  prejudice. 
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The  SPEAKER  Is  tliere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROMOTING  PEACE  THROUGH  RE- 
DUCTION OF  ARMAMENTS 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  cc)nciurent  reso- 
lution '  H.  Con.  Res.  393 »  to  promote 
peace  tliiough  the  reduction  of  arma- 
ments. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  concurrent 
resolution  be  passed  over  without  preju- 
dice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PARTICIPATION   IN  WORU3'S   FAIR. 
NE'vV   YORK.    1954 

The  Ck'ik  called  tlie  joint  resolution 
fH.J.  Res.  496'  au';hori7Uig  the  Presi- 
dent to  invite  foreign  countries  to  par- 
ticipate m  a  worlds  fair   Nr"v  Y   :k,  1964. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  joint  resolu'ion,  a.s  follows 

V.'hereas  there  Is  to  bo  held  at  New  York 
City  dviring  tiie  year  1!#64  a  world's  fair 
which  has  for  Its  purjxise  tiie  conimeni 'iH- 
tlon  of  the  three  hnndre^lth  annlvernary  c^f 
the  establuihrneni  of  the  dry  of  New  York, 
and 

Wnereas  through  the  city  cf  New  York, 
since  Its  establish mei.t  in  1694  the  peoples, 
sciences.  ctiiture*=.  and  products  of  all  na- 
tions have  passed  Into  this  continent  and 
the  Untte<i  States  cif  America,  and  said  city 
has  ser\  p<l  'i*  a  beKon  '.nr  freed'  m  and  de- 
mocracy a£  exempUlit-d  in  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty, donated  by  the  peoples  of  Fraj;ce  to 
the  peoples  of  the  United  Str.ies  and  whose 
torch  lights  the  way  lnui  the  harbor  of  thi; 
great  city;  and 

Whereas  because  of  its  locat;  n  and  pt;r- 
p>ose.  Its  scope  and  alms,  said  world's  fair  l.s 
deserving  of  the  supp<jrt  and  encouragcmeDt 
of  the  Goverr.mcDt  ..if  the  I'uited  -SUttes  of 
America     Therefore  be  It 

Resr>lv^d  by  th''  Senate  and  House  of  Rev- 
resentativex  o!  the  UnUed  Statr.i  cf  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  of 
the  Unite<l  btaics  'oe,  and  he  Is  hereby,  au- 
thorized and  respect  fully  requested  by  proc- 
lamation, or  ir.  tuch  manner  as  he  may  deem 
proper  and  npproprlate,  to  Invite  foreign 
countries  and  nations  to  piich  propoeed 
world's  fair  with  a  reoviefit  that  they  par- 
ticipate therein  and  to  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  secure  such  participa- 
tion 

The  joint  res4)hition  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


INTER -AMERICAN  CHILDREN'S 
INSTTTL^TE 

The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution 
'H  J.  Res.  511 1  to  amend  the  joint  reso- 
lution providing  for  membership  and 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
Inter-American  Children's  Institute,  for- 
merly known  as  the  American  Inter- 
national Institute  for  the  Protection  of 
Childhood,  as  amended. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  joint  resolution,  as  follows: 

Rernli  cd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatwet  of  the  United  States  o/  America 
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in  Congress  asaembled,  That  PubUc  Reuolu- 
tlon  31,  approved  May  3.  1928  (45  Stat.  487  i , 
as  revised  by  bectlon  la)  of  Public  Law  806, 
approved  September  21,  1950  (64  Stat  902), 
as  arrended  by  Public  Law  816.  approved 
July  27.  1956  (70  Stat  696),  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  a«  follows:  "That  In  cMXier 
to  meet  tiie  obiigatK-iis  of  the  United  States 
as  a  member  o;  the  In t*r- American  Chil- 
dren's Ir.ititut*'.  there  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Depa-tment  of 
S'ate  such  sums,  not  tr  cx'-fpd  ?r)'jOOO  per 
i.nnum,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  payment 
by  th?  Uiir,^d  States  uj  Itt  share  of  the 
tx\  ei..sts  of  the  Institm*.  as  app<rtiOMed  m 
riccordance  with  the  statutes  of  the  Institute. 

With  the  followir.b  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  3,  line  2,  after  '  SUte"  Insert  "for 
the  fiscal  years  1961  and  1962 "'. 

On  page  2,  line  3.  delete  "annum'  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "fiscal  j-ear". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  joint  resoUiiioii  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passc-d.  and  a 
mo'.ion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SECT'RnY     PROGRAM— DEFENSE 
CONTRACTORS  .AND  EMPLOYEES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8121) 
to  amend  the  S'ab%ei-.':ive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act  of  1950  so  as  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  provide  for  a 
security  protrnm  with  re.«T3ect  to  defense 
contractors  and  their  employees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  els  foilo'A's: 

Be  i;  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
R(  presentativcs  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenta  ir.  Congret,s  assemblrd,  That  tl'.e 
S'l'overplve  Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  '64 
.Sta*  927 1  IS  amended  by  Inserting  imme- 
diately after  section  6  the  foUovlng  new 
section : 

'INDUSTRIAL     PERSONNrn.    SFCURrrY     RE\'lrW 

"Sec  5A  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  au- 
thorized tc  prescribe  uniform  standardf  and 
criteria  for  de^ermlnir.g  the  ellglbUity  fc*- 
access  to  classified  defense  Information  of  ( 1) 
any  person  who  has  a  ctmtract  with  a  mili- 
tary departmtnt,  (2)  any  person  who  has  a 
subc^r.-ract  of  such  contract,  and  ;3)  any 
^^\n^lyee  cf  any  such  person.  Tlie  Secretary 
phV.l  prf^c-lhe  the  admlnl.<!trat'.ve  procedures 
^Tvernlrg  the  dLspjsltlon  of  all  cases  In 
whl'-h  eligibility  for  access  to  cla.s£lfled  de- 
fer.sc  iV.  rmati  n  ha*-  been  dpnied,  suspend- 
ed, iT  revoked.  -Any  administrative  pro- 
cedures prescribed  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  .section  shall  be  designed  to  protect  from 
dijclopure  all  information  which,  in  tiie 
opinion  of  the  Secretary,  would  afTect  the 
national  Fccunty.  safety,  or  public  Interest, 
or  would  tend  to  compromise  Investigative 
sources  or   in',  estigatlve  methods." 

The  bill  w.is  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
29,  1959,  in  the  case  of  William  L  Greene 
against  Neil  M.  McElroy,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  invalid  virtually  the  entire 
industrial  security  program  of  the  De- 
fense Department  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  not  clear  that  the  President  or  the 
Congress  "within  their  constitutional 
powers  specifically  have  decided  that  the 
imposed  procedures  are  necessary  and 


warranted  and  have  authorized  tlieir 
use," 

Let  me  read  excerpts  from  a  vigorous 
well-reasoned  dissenting  opinion  of  Mr. 
Justice  Clark: 

Surely  one  does  not  have  a  constitutional 
right  to  have  access  to  the  Government  s 
military  secrets. 

•  •  •  •  • 
What  for  anyone  else  wot.'id  be  considered 

a  privilege  at  best  hr.s  for  Greene  been  en- 
shrouded in  ct'n&tuution&l  protection.  Tills 
slelpht  of  hand  is  too  much  lor  me. 

But  this  Is  not  an.  After  ho'.dlng  that 
Greene  has  constitutional  prctection  for  his 
private  J.b,  the  Court  has  ordered  the  PrcLi- 
d^nfs  Cabinet  members  to  revoke  their  re- 
lusal  to  give  Greene  access  to  military  se- 
crets. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  holding  tliht  ti^e  fifth  amendment  pro- 
tects Greene  the  Court  Ignores  the  basic 
c  )r..<;ideratlon  in  the  cAse.  namely,  that  no 
t'«ers  -n  save  the  President,  has  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  access  to  governmental  se- 
crets Even  though  such  access  is  necessary 
for  one  to  keep  a  job  in  private  industry,  he 
Is  still  not  entitled  to  the  secrets.  It  mat- 
ters not  if  as  a  consequence  he  Is  unable  to 
secure  a  specific  job  or  loses  one  he  presently 
enjoys  TTie  sim.plf  reason  for  this  conclu- 
sion is  that  he  has  no  constitutional  right 
to  the  secrets  If  access  to  Its  secrete  is 
^.ranted  by  the  Government  it  is  entirely 
pern.i.'&:\e  and  may  be  revoked  at  &r.y  time. 
That  16  all  that  the  Cabinet  oflBcers  did  here. 
I;  It  done  every  day  in  governmental  opera- 
tion, Tht  Court  &eems  to  hold  that  the  ac- 
cess granted  Greene  was  for  his  benefit.  It 
v.'i.s  not. 

Mr  Justice  Clark  then  in  his  dissent- 
ing opinion  tediously  refers  to  repeated 
Presidential  orders  and  congressional 
authorization  anj'  one  of  which  would 
have  been  sufficient  foundation  on 
which  to  base  the  procedures  on  which 
the  industrial  security  prc^fram  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  were  grounded 
Justice  Clark's  concluding  statement  is 
most  significant: 

l^et  us  hope  that  the  winds  may  change. 
If  they  do  not  the  present  temporary  debacle 
will  turn  into  a  rout  of  our  Internal  security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  7,  1959,  I  intro- 
duced th3  instant  biU  (HJl.  8121)  to 
amend  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act  of  1950  .^  as  to  authorize  the 
SecrL>,ar\'  of  Defense  to  provide  for  a 
security  program  with  respect  to  defense 
contractors  and  their  employees, 

I  .say  without  equivocation,  Mr 
Speaker,  that  the  effect  of  my  bill  is 
specifically  to  overcome  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Greene  case 
so  that  the  Department  of  E>efense  may 
have  Congressional  authority  to  safe- 
guard our  industrial  establishments, 
without  disclosing  information  injurious 
to  our  national  security. 

My  bill— H.R.  8121— authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  prescribe  uni- 
fomi  standards  and  criteria  for  deter- 
mining the  eligibility  for  access  to  clas- 
sified defense  information  of  first,  any 
person  who  has  a  contract  with  a  mili- 
tar>'  department:  second,  any  person 
who  has  a  subcontract  of  such  contract; 
and  third,  any  employee  of  any  such 
person. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  prescribe  the  adminis- 
trative procedures  governing  the  dis- 
position of  all  cases  in  which  eligibility 
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for  access  to  classified  defense  informa- 
tion has  been  denied,  suspended,  or  re- 
voked. The  bill  further  provides  that 
any  administrative  procedures  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  bill  shall  be  de- 
signed to  protect  from  disclosure  all 
information  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary,  would  aflfect  the  national  se- 
curity, safety,  or  public  interest,  or 
would  tend  to  compromise  investiLta- 
tive  sources  or  investigative  methods 

After  careful  consideration  of  my  bill, 
I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  on 
September  2,  1959.  unanimously  voted  to 
report  the  bill  favorably  without  amend- 
ment and  recommend  that  the  bill  do 
pass. 
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CONCERNING    CLOSING    OF    INDIAN 
HOSPITALS 

The  Clerk  called  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  7'  declarine  the 
sense  of  Congress  on  the  closing  of  In- 
dian hospitals. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  will  the  gen- 
tleman withhold  that  for  1  minute':'  In 
the  committee  we  were  aware  of  the  De- 
partment's objections  to  this  particular 
resolution  and  thought  we  had  answered 
the  objections  stated  in  the  Department's 
report  by  amendments.  Does  the  gentle- 
man have  information  of  any  adminis- 
tration objection  to  the  resolution  inde- 
pendent of  the  report  which  the  Depart- 
ment submitted  to  the  committee':' 

Mr.  PORD.  As  I  indicated  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  a  few  minutes 
ago,  the  Department  at  least  originally 
was  opposed  to  the  proposal  in  its  nru- 
inal  form.  I  have  indicated  to  him  that 
I  Intended  to  check  with  the  Department 
to  see  if  their  objection  is  today  the  same 
as  it  was  previously.  If  they  have  with- 
drawn their  objection,  I  shall  certainly 
raise  no  objection  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  £,'entleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INCORPORATING      THE      AGRICUL- 
TURAL HALL  OF  FAME 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  .5789  > 
to  incorporate  the  Agricultural  Hall  of 
Fame. 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  OF  LOAN  OF  A  NAVAL 
VESSEL  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
THE  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR    9465 > 
to  authorize  the  extension  of  a  loan  of 


a  naval  vessel  to  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  China. 

Mr.  MEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  "^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHIEF  AND  DEPUTY  CHIEF  OK  THE 
BUREAU  OF  SHIPS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  H  R  9464  • 
to  remove  the  recjuirenient  that,  of  the 
Chief  and  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ships,  one  must  be  specially  qualified 
and  experienced  in  naval  enKineenng 
and  the  other  must  be  specially  qualified 
and  experienced  in  naval  architecture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houxe  of 
Representative:^  of  the  United  Statex  of 
America  in  Congre.is  assembled.  ThHt  section 
5145(bi  of  title  10.  United  Stales  Code.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

■ibi  The  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ships  -shall  be  detailed  from  officers  on  the 
active  list  of  the  Navy  who  are  specially 
qualified  and  experienced  in  naval  engineer- 
ing or  naval  architecture. '" 

The  bill  v.a.s  ord*'red  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.s.sed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 

conside;   was  la;d  on  the  table. 


DESECRATIONS  OF  PLACES  OF  WOR- 
SHIP AND  OTHER  SACRED  SITES 
The  Clerk  called  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution '  H  Con  Res,  465  -  expressing  the 
indignation  of  Congress  at  the  recent 
desecrations  of  houses  of  worship  and 
other  sacred  sites 

There  bfing  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  concurrent  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Wherf.'us  in  recent  days  ih^re  has  been  a 
wave  ct  desecr.itlon  of  places  j!  w  >rshlp  and 
"ther  >acrpd  .sites,    and 

Whereius  thl.s  desecration  has  been  spread- 
ing throughout  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
o^her  parts  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  insUnces  of  desecration  have  oc- 
curred  In   thi.s  country  recently,    and 

Whereas,  if  left  unchecked,  this  wave  can 
only  result  in  gnevuus  moral  deterioration 
.^nd  denial  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  brother- 
fc'DOd  of  man;    and 

Whereas  the  conscience  of  the  world  has 
been  shocked  by  these  events:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Repretent^ltwes 
I  the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
hereby  expresses  its  profound  sen.se  of  In- 
dignation and  shock  at  this  epidemic  of 
desecr.it ion  and  calls  upon  all  pers<jns  and 
government.s  throughout  the  world  to  exert 
their  energies  to  the  end  that  these  shame- 
ful events  shall  not  recur. 

Mr  HOEVEN  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  i  Mr  Riehlman  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr,  RIEHLMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
re.solution  before  us  today  certainly  ex- 
presses my  deep  feeling  of  concern  over 
the    wave    of    desecration,    hatred,    and 


bigotry  that  has  occurred  recently  in  this 
country  and  other  parts  of  the  world 

I  think  It  certainly  fitting  that  this  Na- 
tion and  the  rest  of  the  world  realize  in 
clear  and  certain  terms  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  deplores  dese- 
cration in  houses  of  worship  and  other 
sacred  sites.  It  is  imperative  that  peo- 
ple everywhere  realize  that  the  United 
States  will  never  forget  the  horrendous 
crimes  perpetrated  by  the  butcher  Hit- 
ler and  his  Nazi  followers.  Theirs  was 
a  small  spark  that  grew  to  a  roaring  de- 
vouring flame.  'We  must  take  immediate 
steps  to  confine  the.se  isolated  sparks  so 
that  irresponsible  persons  cannot  once 
again  fan  them  into  flames  of  destruc- 
tion. Flational  and  clear-thinking  per- 
sons cannot  condone  hatred  and  vandal- 
ism in  any  form. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  expression  of 
concern  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  will 
have  some  salutary  effect  on  tho.se  who 
might  contemplate  any  future  activities 
of  this  nature. 

Tlie  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AMENDING     SECTION     602     OF    1  HE 
AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1954 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  proceediiiKs  by 
which  the  bill  'HR  8074  to  amend 
.section  602  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1954.  was  passed,  be  vacated,  and  that 
the  bill  be  restored  to  the  Consent 
Calendar 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


DESECRATIONS  OF  PLACES  OF  WOR- 
SHIP AND  OTHER  SACRED  SITES 

Mr  O  HARA  of  Illinois  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Uie  pro- 
ceedings by  which  House  Concunent 
Resolution  465  wa.s  agreed  to  be  vacated 
This  concurrent  re.solution  is  on  the  Cal- 
endar of  Suspensions  for  tCKlay  The 
re.solution  was  agreed  to  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
However,  it  Ls  a  matter  on  which  there  is 
great  interest  throughout  the  country, 
and  on  which  there  should  be  a  roUcal! 
vote. 

The  SPEL^KER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr    OHaraI? 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker  a  parlia- 
mentaiT  inquiry^  W!;:it  i.s  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois'' 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr  OHaraI  a.sks  unanimous 
consent  to  vacate  the  proceedings  where- 
by the  House  passed  the  cx>ncurrent 
re.solution  Hou.se  Concurrent  Re.solu- 
tion 465,  and  restore  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  Con.sent  Calendar  since  the 
i-e.solution  is  .scheduled  to  be  taken  up 
under  suspension  of  the  i-ules  today,  as 
was  done  a  moment  ago  with  reference  to 
another  bill,  which  is  a  rather  unusual 
procedure. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar Day  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


MAYBELL  KING 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  540'  for 
the  relief  of  Maybell  Kirig. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  fultows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Represent ntives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assrrn^yled .  That  May- 
bell  Klnp.  of  Mississippi  City.  Miss  .  Is  here- 
by relieved  of  all  liability  to  refund  to  the 
United  States  the  sum  of  $918,  representing 
the  amount  of  payments  erroiieously  made 
to  her  as  a  cla&s  P  allottee  lor  the  period 
February  1.  1945,  to  March  31.  1946,  Incident 
to  the  service  of  her  former  husband,  C.ar- 
cnc©  Bennlng  Owvnn,  United  Btates  Army 
(serial  number  14i'15824) 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  tune,  and 
j>assed.  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  tlie  table. 


T    W     HOLT   k   CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <S.  98P  for 
the  relief  of  T  W  Holt  L  Co 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  eriacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  c'  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Cungref^  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Tre:isury  In  auUiorized  to 
pay.  out  of  any  money  la  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriutea,  to  T.  W,  Holt  and 
Company,  of  Jaclt.sonvUle,  Florida,  tiie  sum 
of  •7,273  6«  The  paym.;nt  of  such  sum 
shall  be  In  full  satisfaction  of  the  claim 
of  the  said  T.  W  Holt  and  Company  against 
the  United  .'^tates  for  rcpa>Tneni  of  exces- 
sive customs  dutiee  erroneo'.isiy  collected  by 
the  Bureau  of  Cust  >ms  on  canned  meat  Im- 
ports from  Argentina,  which  were  Imported 
by  the  said  T.  W  Holt  and  Company  be- 
twe«>n  Janu-.ry  20.  1949,  and  December  28, 
1950.  and  on  which  the  custom*  duties  were 
Uquidatfd  between  October  11,  1950,  and  De- 
cember 16.  1952  Provided.  That  no  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  In  excess 
of  10  per  centum  th'-reof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  a«rent  f»r  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  thle  cluUn.  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwlthstaj^dlne  Any  persion  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  gul'ty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  stun  not  ex- 
ceeding •  1.000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


HARVE  M.  DUGOINS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  tS.  1862)  for 
the  relief  of  Har\e  M.  Duggms. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  Of 
Representatives  of  the  Vnited  Statea  of 
America  tn  Congres*  assembled.  That  tJho 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  U  autJhori«e<l  and 
^^J^*^^'^!  to  paj',  out  ol  any  money  In  tb« 
jT^f^nrj  not  otherwls*  appropriate!,  to 
Harve  M.  Dugjlns.  Unlt«d  StatM  oommU- 
8^ner,  Knoxvuie.  TenneiiBe*.  the  sum  of  tSCa. 
The  Payment  ci   such  sum  aliaU  be  In  full 


satlsf ac;lon  of  all  claims  of  the  said  Harve  M 
Dugglns  for  compensation  for  services  ren- 
dered by  him  as  United  States  commissioner 
and  for  which  he  received  no  pay  due  to  a 
misunderstanding  in  entering  an  order  for 
his  reappointment  as  a  United  States  com- 
missioner: Proi'ided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  In  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney 
on  account  of  services  rendered  In  connec- 
tion with  this  cialm.  and  the  same  shall  be 
unlawful  any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemean.TT  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
Bha.l  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
•  i.ooo 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


HARRY  E.  NELSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  5301) 
for  the  relief  of  Harry  E  Nelson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Hou^e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
A'nrrica  m  Cor.o'-esi  assembled.  That  the 
.Secret^u-y  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  author- 
l;:ed  and  directed  to  pay,  cut  of  any  money 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
to  Harry  E  Nelson.  T.icoma.  Washlngt^jn,  the 
sum  of  $:>:51  49  i^uch  sum  represents  re- 
imbursement to  the  said  Harry  E  Nelson  for 
paying  out  of  his  own  funds  a  judgment 
rendered  against  him  and  costs  In  the  Jus- 
tice court,  Tacoma  preclr.ct.  Pierce  County, 
Wajshingxon.  arising  out  of  an  accident  oc- 
curring when  s.ad  Hiirry  E  Nelson  was  oper- 
ating a  motur  velilcle  in  the  course  of  his 
duties  as  an  employee  of  tl.e  Post  OfBce  De- 
i>axtment  P-ottd^d,  TTiat  no  part  of  the 
lunount  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  arco\!nt  of  services  rendered 
In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
RhaJl  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion t!ifreof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding   •1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  tlie  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider wks  laid  on  tlie  table. 


DON  L.  HERFtING 

Tiie  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  7079) 
for  the  relief  of  Don  L  Herring. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  Of 
Rrprefentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pey,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Don 
L  Herring.  Memphis,  Tennessee,  the  sum  of 
•365  56.  The  payment  of  such  sum  shall  be 
in  full  settlement  of  all  claims  of  Don  L. 
Herring  against  the  United  States  on  ac- 
count of  the  loss  of  his  personal  property  in 
an  airplane  crash  at  Larsen  Air  Force  Base, 
Washington,  on  December  20.  1952.  It  has 
been  administratively  determined  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  that  Don  L  Herring 
could  not  be  compensated  for  such  loss  un- 
der the  Military  Personnel  Claims  Act  of 
1946  because  the  loss  occurred  while  he  was 
on  authorized  leave:  Proi^.drd.  TKp.t  no  p.irt 


of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  In 
excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid 
<T  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  c«" 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  tlUs  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shaJl  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  •!  000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  6  strike  "•265  55"  and  Insert 
•■»17e  85  ■• 

Page  2.  lines  4  and  5.  strike  "in  excess  of 

10  per  centum  thereof". 

Tl\e  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time.  wa£  read  the  third 
tune,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


\TOLA  H    ROOKS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7636) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Viola  H.  Rooks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Hrp^cfcntatifes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tions 15  through  20.  inclusive,  of  the  Federal 
Emplc^yeee'  Compensation  Act  are  hereby 
waived  with  respect  to  the  claim  of  Mrs. 
Viola  H  Rooks,  of  CoUege  Park,  Georgia, 
apaln.^t  the  United  Btates  for  benefits  for 
herself  and  her  children  by  reason  of  the  Act 
of  July  15.  1939  (6  D.S.C..  sees.  787,  797ai. 
arising  out  of  the  death  of  her  husband.  First 
Lieutenant  Andrew  J.  Rooks  (serial  number 
A083429e.  Veterans'  Administration  claim 
numbered  XC-6-34&-418)  while  on  active 
duty  In  the  United  States  Air  Force  on  No- 
vember 3.  1&48.  Sucn  claim  shaU  be  acted 
upon  under  the  remaining  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act  with- 
out regard  to  section  416(b)  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code,  if  she  files  claim  for  such 
benefits  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  within 
the  Elx-month  period  which  begins  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  11,  after  "XCi -6-349-418)  * 
strike  out  "while  on  active  duty  in  the". 

Page  a.  line  7,  after  Act"  strike  out  the 
period  and  Insert  "and  makes  the  eiectl<Hi 
required  by  section  7(a)  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Comj^ensatlon  Act.  No  benefits  shall 
accrue  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this 
act  for  any  period  prior  to  the  date  of  Its 
enactment,  except  in  the  case  of  such  medi- 
cal or  hospitalization  expenditures  which 
may  be  deemed  reimbursable." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


WARREN  S.  BOGGESS 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  8988) 
for  the  relief  of  Warren  S.  Boggess. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  tlie  biU,  as  follows: 

Be  if  en(.cted  by  the  Senate  and  Houat  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vnited  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Th&t  the 
Secretary  cf  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
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directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treamry  not  otherwlBe  ipproprlated.  to 
Warren  S.  Boggeas,  a  :lvlllau  employee  of  the 
Air  Reaearch  and  Development  Command  of 
the  Depcurtment  of  the  Air  Force,  the  sum 
of  $10,740.16.  The  payment  of  such  sum 
sbaU  be  In  full  settlement  of  all  claims  of 
the  said  Warren  S.  Boggess  against  the 
United  States  for  losses  Incurred  by  him 
when  his  furniture  was  damaged  and  de- 
stroyed by  flood  on  August  13.  1955.  while 
stored  In  the  Guardian  Moving  and  Storage 
Warehouse,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  awaiting 
shipment  to  Mfidrld,  Spain,  pursuant  to  his 
transfer  by  the  Government  from  one  offlcial 
station  to  another:  Provided,  That  no  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  In 
excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  vio- 
lating the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  7,  strike  '■$10,740.I5"  and  In- 
sert "$3,610.21". 

Page  2,  line  5,  strllEe  "in  excess  of  10  per 
eenttun  thereof". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  i^assed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  ANNA  D.  MYERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H  R.  2312) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anna  D.  Myers. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
mianlmous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 


JOSEPH  J.  O-LOUGHLIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H  R.  6027 1 
to  provide  for  the  pajmient  of  a  dis- 
ability retirement  annuity  to  Joseph  J, 
CLoughlln. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statei  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  effec- 
tive as  of  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar 
month  which  begrlns  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment at  this  Act.  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of 
the  civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund,  to  Joseph  J.  OTiOUghiin,  formerly  post- 
master at  Lakevllle,  Connecticut,  an  annuity 
equal  to  the  annuity  which  would  be  payable 
to  him  if  the  OlvU  Service  Retirement  .\ct 
ctf  May  29,  1930.  as  amended,  had  applied  to 
him  at  the  time  of  his  resignation  as  such 
poetooaster  and  he  had  been  granted  an  an- 
nuity pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  aecuon  8 
of  such  Act,  as  amended. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert:  "That  sections  15  to  20.  inclusive,  of 


the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act 
are  hereby  waived  in  favor  of  Joseph  J. 
OLoughlln.  formerly  postmasur  at  Lake- 
vllle. Conn.,  and  his  claim  for  com- 
pensation based  on  a  disability  alleged  to 
have  been  sustained  In  connection  with  the 
perfomriance  of  his  postal  duties  prior  to  his 
resignation  on  April  19,  1941.  shall  be  acted 
upon  under  the  remaining  provisions  of 
such  act  In  the  same  manner  as  if  such 
claim  had  t)een  timely  filed,  if  such  claim 
is  filed  within  60  days  after  the  enactment 
of  this  act  Provided,  That  no  benefits  shall 
accrue  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this 
act  for  any  period  prior  U>  Its  enaciment. 
except  in  the  case  of  such  medical  or  hospi- 
talization expenditures  which  may  be 
deemed  reimbursable  " 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  pa.s.sed. 

The  title  wa.s  amended  .so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  J. 
O'Loughlin  ■' 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


OSC.\R  A.   LaBRANCHE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR  2849) 
for  the  relief  of  Oscar  A.  LaBranche. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenra  m  Congress  assembled  That  Oscar 
A.  LaBranche  of  San  Dtego.  California  Is 
hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  to  pay  to 
the  United  States  the  sum  of  «3,503  68 
Amounts  aggregating  such  sum  were  paid 
as  compensation  to  the  said  Oscar  A.  La- 
Branche during  the  period  from  August  12. 
1940.  to  December  19.  1942.  as  an  employee 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  In  contraven- 
tion of  prohibitions  which  were  included  In 
annual  Appropriation  .\cia  tor  such  p^rLxl 
against  the  payment  by  the  United  States 
of  compensation  to  certain  persoris  not  citi- 
zens or  the  United  States.  In  the  audit  and 
settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying 
or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States, 
full  credit  shall  be  given  for  all  amounts  for 
which  liability  is  relieved  by  this  Act 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrassed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  pas.sed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


EARL  H.  SPERO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5769' 
for  the  rehef  of  Earl  H  Spero. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houne  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  as'^'-mbled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and  he  Is  here- 
by, authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of 
any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  the  sum  of  $600,  to  Earl  H. 
Spero,  33  West  Forty-second  Street.  New 
York,  New  York.  In  full  settlement  of  ail 
claims  against  the  United  States.  Such 
sum  represents  the  amount  of  departure 
bond  posted  by  Earl  H.  Spero  for  Mrs  Slma 
Katz  on  December  11,  1956  Proiided.  That 
no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  serv- 
ices rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim, 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  con- 
tract to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any 
person    violating   the  provisions  of  tins  Act 


shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mi-sdemeannr 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros,sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  pa.ssed  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider    was    laid   on    the   table. 
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MR.  HUGHLE  D    MARTIN  AND  lONE 
MARTIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR  7226) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr  Huglue  D.  Martin 
and  lone  Martin. 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  present  con.sideration  of  the  bill  "J 

Mr  VAN  PELT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
pas.sed   over  without   urejudlce 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS    VIRGINIA  BOND 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  ^HR  7933) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Virginia  Bond 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatties  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
award  of  death  compensation  which  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  has  held  that  Mrs. 
Virginia  B.nd.  of  WlIMs.  Virginia,  Is  entitled 
to  receive  as  a  result  of  Its  finding  on  May 
13  1969.  that  the  death  of  her  late  husband, 
Ralph  T  Bond,  on  June  29.  1957.  was  proxi- 
mately caused  by  his  service-connected  dis- 
abilities, shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
effective  as  of  the  date  of  the  said  Ralph  T. 
Bond's  death  on  the  basis  of  her  original 
claim  for  such  death  compensation  which 
she  filed  on  July  11  1957.  just  one  month 
after  her  husband  g  death  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  Is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  make  retroactive  pay- 
ments In  accordance  with  such  entitlement. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Pa«e  1,  line  3.  strike  "death  compensation" 
and     in.'^ert     "non-service-connected     death 

pension" 

Patre  l  lines  7  and  8,  strike  "was  proximate 
caused  by  his  service-connected  disabilities  ". 

Page  1,  line  9,  after  the  words  effective  as 
of  the"  Insert  "day  following  the". 

The  committee  amendmenta  were 
agreed  to 

The  b:ll  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pas-sed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS    ETHEL  B    MORGAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R  9443) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs   Ethel  B  Morgan. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  arui  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  section  202  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  Mrs  Ethel  B  Morgan  of  253  East 
Market  Street.  Bethlehem.  Pennsylvania, 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  widow 
(as  defined  in  section  216ic)  of  that  Act)  of 
K.las  Robons  Morgan  (social  security  ac- 
count numbered  XXX-XX-XXXX).  Social  se- 
curity benefits  to  commence  as  of  June  1952. 


The  bill  v.-as  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  lime,  was  read  the  third 
t:mc.  and  pa.'^sed  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HSIAO-LI  IJNDSAY 
LI) 


I  NEE  LI-HSIAO- 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R  9444) 
for  the  relief  of  Hsiao-li  Lindsay  inee 
Li-Hjjiao-li). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be   it   enacted    by   the   Senate   and   House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Hslao-11  Llndsiiy  (  nee  Li-Hslao-11 1 .  shall 
be  deemed  to  h.i'.e  beer,  born  m  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  provisions  of  section  201  lai  and 
(b)  of  that  act  shall  be  Inapplicable  in  her 
case. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  !.  line  S  after  'Great  Britain- 
strike  out  tlie  remainder  o?  the  bill  and 
substitute  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sections 
202(a)  and  202(b)  of  that  Act  ' 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro-ssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  wa.s  read  the  third 
time,  and  pius.'^ed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
coii^ider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


VALIDATLNG  CERTAIN  MINING 
CLAIMS   IN  CALIFORNIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R  920I>  to 
validate  certain  minmg  claims  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enactci  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative  X  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (ai  the 
mining  claim*  described  In  subisectlon  (b) 
which  were  lr.cated  by  WUlam  L  Ross  on 
March  7.  1947  and  July  7,  1947.  are  hereby 
declared  to  have  been  valid  as  of  March  7. 
1947,  and  July  7.  1911.  respectively,  notwith- 
standing the  first  form  reclamation  with- 
drawal of  October  19.  H'20.  covering  the  land 
embraced  In  the.se  clalmF  Provided.  That, 
before  patent  may  be  Issued  for  the  land  em- 
braced In  these  clalnis.  there  m\xst  be  com- 
pliance with  the  United  States  mining  laws 
and  regulation;)  applicable  thereto.  Including 
payment  of  tht  purchase  price  at  the  rate  of 
•2  50  per  acre. 

(b)  The  mining  claims  validated  by  the 
provisions  of  s  ibsection  (a)  of  this  Act  are 
Gem  Canyon  Numbered  1.  further  described 
as  the  east  half  southea.st  quarter  northeast 
quarter:  Gem  Canyon  Numbered  2.  further 
described  as  the  west  half  southeast  quarter 
northeast  quaiter.  Gem  Canyon  Numbered 
5.  further  described  as  the  east  half  north- 
west quarter  northeast  quarter:  and  Margie, 
further  descrlted  a*  the  north  half  south- 
west quarter  northea.st  quarter:  all  of  which 
lie  In  sec*  Ion  2.  township  5  south,  range  7 
east.  San  Bermu-dlno  meridian,  California. 

The  bill  w£,s  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  th:rd  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pas;>ed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Thia 
concludes  the  call  of  the  Private  Calea- 
dar. 


EXEMPTION  OP  CERTAIN  BICYCLE 
TIRES  AND  TUBES  FROM  MANU- 
FACTURERS   EXCISE    TAX 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
t H.R.  83181  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  exempt  bicycle  tires 
and  tubes  from  the  manufacturers  ex- 
cise tax  on  tires  and  tubes,  with  the 
committee  amendments  printed  in  the 
bill 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  brj  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congres.''  a.^srmbled.  That  section 
4221  (e  I  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (special  rules  relating  to  certain  tax- 
free  sales  I  18  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  lol lowing  new  paragraph 

"i4)  BlCTl-L.*  TlKr..S  OR  TUBES  SOU)  TO 
BUYCLE    MANUFACTURER 

'  lAi  In  general — Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  becretary  or  his  delegate,  no 
tax  shall  be  Imposed  under  section  4071  on 
the  sale  of  a  bicycle  tire  (or  an  Inner  tube 
for  such  a  tire)  by  the  manufacturer  thereof 
If  such  tire  or  tube  is  sold  for  use  by  the 
purchitser  as  material  in  the  m.inufacture  or 
pr<Kiuctlon  of.  or  as  a  component  part  of, 
a  bicycle  (other  than  a  rebuilt  or  recondi- 
tioned bicycle  i 

"{B\  Bicycle  tire  dettn'ed — As  used  In 
this  paragraph  the  term  bicycle  tire"  means 
a  tire,  composed  of  rubber  In  combination 
with  fabric  or  other  reinforcing  element, 
which  Is  not  more  than  28  Inches  In  outer 
diameter  and  not  more  than  2-4  Inches  In 
cross  section  and  which  Is  primarily  designed 
or  adapted  for  use  on  bicycles. 

"(Ci  Proof —Where  a  bicycle  tire  or  tube 
has  been  sold  free  of  tax  under  this  para- 
graph, this  paragraph  shall  cease  to  apply 
unless,  within  the  6-month  perlcxl  which  be- 
gins on  the  date  of  the  sale  by  him  lor.  if 
earlier,  on  the  date  of  shipment  by  him) ,  the 
manufacturer  of  such  bicycle  tire  or  tube  re- 
ceives prcxjf  that  the  tire  or  tube  haf  been 
u.sed  In  the  manner  described  In  subpara- 
graph (A)  " 

Slc  2  (a>  Section  4218  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  tx)  use  by 
manufacturer  or  Importer  considered  sale)  is 
amended  — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (b)  or 
(c)  "  in  subsection  (ai  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  (bi.  (c>,  or  (d)"; 

i2i  by  striking  out  "If  any"  in  subsection 
(bi  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as 
provided  In  subsection  ( d  1 .  If  any";  and 

(3 1  by  redesignating  subsection  (dl  as 
subsection  lei  and  inserting  after  subsec- 
tion ici  the  following  new  subsection: 

"\(i)  BicTCLx  TiRis  AND  Tubes — If  any  per- 
son manufactures,  produces,  or  imports  a 
bicycle  tire  las  defined  m  section  4221  (ej  (4  t 
(Bn  or  an  Inner  tube  for  such  a  tire,  and 
uses  it  (Otherwise  than  as  material  in  the 
manufacture  or  production  of,  or  as  a  com- 
ponent part  of.  a  bicycle,  other  than  a  re- 
built or  reconditioned  bicycle,  to  be  manu- 
factured or  produced  by  him) ,  then  he  shall 
be  liable  for  tax  under  this  chapter  In  the 
same  manner  as  If  such  article  were  sold 
by  him  " 

(b)  Section  4223 fb nil  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  computation  of  tax  In  the  case  of 
further  manufacture)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  4218(d)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "section  4218(ei". 

Sec.  3.  (ai  Paragraph  (2)  (E)  of  section 
6416(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (re- 
lating to  special  cases  in  which  tnxpayments 
are  considered  overpayments!  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "subparagraph  (A), 
(B).  or  (E)"'. 

(b)  Paragraph  (3)  of  such  section  6416(b) 
Is  amended — • 


(1)  by  striking  out  "subparagraph  (B), 
(C).  or  (D)"  In  subparagraph  (A)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "subparagraph  (Bj, 
(C) .  (Dl .  or  (E)  ";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (Ci  ,  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph  iDi  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  '  :  or  '.  and  by  Inserting  after 
subparasrraph  (D)  the  lollowing  new  sub- 
parapraph : 

'(El    in  the  cfise  of — 
•'iD   a  bicycle  tire   (as  defined  In  section 
4221  (ei  (4)  (B)  ).or 

"(ii)  an  inner  tube  for  such  a  tire,  such 
article  is  used  by  the  second  manufacturer 
or  producer  as  material  In  the  manufacture 
or  production  of.  or  as  a  component  part  of. 
a  bicycle  (other  than  a  rebuilt  or  recondi- 
ti"ned  bicycle)  ."• 

Sec  4  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  bicycle  tires 
and  tub<-8  sold  by  the  manufacturer,  pro- 
ducer, or  importer  thereof  on  or  after  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  which  begins 
more  than  10  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment uf  this  Act. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  pending  bill— H.R. 
8318— which  was  ordered  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  exempts  from  the  existing  excise 
tax  on  tires  and  tubes  those  tires  and 
tubes  sold  for  or  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  new  bicycles.  The  taxes  will  continue 
to  apply  on  tires  and  tubes  sold  or  used 
as  replacements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  objective  of  the  bill 
is  to  equate  the  position  of  the  domestic 
bicycle  manufacturers  with  that  pres- 
ently enjoyed  by  the  imjxirters  of 
bicycles.  Present  law  subjects  tires  and 
tubes  moimted  on  bicycles  made  in  the 
United  States  to  the  tax.  but  does  not 
levy  it  on  the  tires  and  tubes  mounted 
or  brought  in  on  foreign-made  bicycles. 

This  bill  is  in  line  with  the  long- 
established  policy  of  the  Congress  as 
demonstrated  on  many  occasions  in  the 
past,  to  relieve  from  excise  and  other 
taxes  those  articles  that  are  primarily 
used  by.  or  designed  for  the  use  of.  chil- 
dren. B; cycles  belong  in  the  children's 
category',  since  surveys  show  that  90  per- 
cent of  the  bicycles  sold  in  the  United 
States  are  used  by  children  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  12.  The  Congress  has 
clearly  indicated  its  policy  of  not  wish- 
ing to  apply  excise  taxes  to  such  articles. 
This  policy  was  reflected  in  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1951  which  made  the  manufac- 
tm-ers'  tax  on  sporting  goods  inapplica- 
ble to  various  equipment  of  the  size  or 
kind  predominantly  used  by  children; 
and  in  the  same  act.  Congress  removed 
the  excise  tax  on  solid  rubber  tires  of 
small  sizes  and  tires  with  internal  wire 
fasteners  used  for  such  children's  items 
as  tricycle?,  scooters,  coaster  wagons, 
and  so  forth. 

It  is  the  position  of  the  committee 
that  the  policy  to  be  consistent  should 
apply  also  to  tires  and  innertubes  sold 
for  use,  or  used,  in  the  manufacture  of 
new  bicycles  which,  as  I  have  indicated, 
are  u.-ed  predominantly  by  children. 
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Another  objective  of  the  bill  Is  that 
it  will  remove  a  glaring  discrimination 
now  evident  in  the  case  of  bicycle  tires 
mounted  on  bicycles  manufactured  out- 
side the  United  States  and  sold  here. 
No  excise  tax  is  paid  on  those  tires  £ind 
tubes;  and  it  is  the  objective  of  this  bill. 
therefore,  to  equate  the  position  with 
respect  to  the  excise  on  tires  and  tubes 
of  both  tsrpes  of  manufacture. 

The  fiscal  estimate  as  to  the  effects  of 
this  bill  is  that  It  will  probably  mean 
less  than  $500,000  reduction  in  the 
revenue. 

But,  more  important,  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  will  remove  the  discrimination  against 
the  domestic  producers.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  there  should  be  any  other 
system  invoked  In  order  to  put  these  two 
competitors  on  a  parity  for  to  go  into 
any  other  method  to  obtain  the  objec- 
tives here  sought  would  run  counter  to 
the  administrative  policy  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and  I  daresay  would 
run  counter  to  the  policy  of  other  de- 
partments of  Government. 

I  may  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  precedents  I  have  alieady 
eited,  in  the  Excise  Tax  Act  of  1958  wc 
extended  relief  in  the  case  of  items  that 
were  primarily  used  for  children  and  we 
removed  the  excise  taxes  on  deck  tennis 
rings,  nets  and  posts,  lacrosse  balls  and 
sticks,  and  sleds  measuring  more  than  60 
Inches  in  length.  In  the  same  bill  we 
clarified  the  situation  with  respect  to 
the  so-called  bicycle  bags  that,  under 
previous  law.  were  taxed  as  luggage, 
since  it  was  clearly  shown  that  the  bulk 
of  such  bicycle  bags  are  used  by  chil- 
dren in  carrying  their  school  and  other 
books,  and  wisdom,  justice,  and  equity 
dictated  that  the  tax  should  be  removed. 
That  was  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to 
suspend  the  niles  and  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  MASON,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  to 
Include  extraneotis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BIASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today  pertains  to  tlie  application 
of  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  tires  and 
Inner  tubes  as  they  are  applicable  to  bi- 
cycle tires  and  tubes.  The  bill  would 
exempt  such  tires  and  tubes  sold  for  use, 
or  used,  in  the  manufacture  of  new  bi- 
cycles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  points  up 
the  errors  of  our  past  ways  in  trading 
away  the  vitality  of  our  domestic  in- 
dustries and  domestic  markets  to  foreign 
manufacturers  through  tarif  reductions. 
Under  existing  law  bicycle  tires  are  ."sub- 
ject to  a  5-cent-a-pound  manufac- 
turers' excise  tax  and  bicycle  tubes  are 
subject  to  a  9-cent-a-pound  manufac- 
turers' excise  tax.  While  this  tax  is 
applicable  to  tires  and  tubes  regardless 
of  their  country  of  manufacture,  they 
are  not  applicable  to  tires  and  tubes 
mounted  on  bicycles  when  the  bicycles 
are  imported  into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
tragic  plight  of  our  domestic  bicycle  in- 


dustry which  has  been  seriously  dam- 
aged by  our  unwise  trade  agreement  pro- 
gram. Foreign  manufacturers  of  bi- 
cycles have  taken  an  increasing  share  of 
our  domestic  market  with  the  result  that 
our  domestic  bicycle  industry  Is  sorely 
pressed  for  its  survival. 

This  legislation  would  seek  to  amelio- 
rate that  problem  by  improving  in  a 
very  minor  way  the  competitive  position 
of  our  domestic  producers,  vis-a-vis,  their 
foreign  counterpart. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
doubt  in  any  one's  mind,  I  would  make 
it  very  clear  that  If  I  were  to  have  my 
way  as  to  the  proper  course  in  dealing 
with  this  problem,  the  House  today 
would  be  given  opportunity  to  vote  in 
favor  of  providing  this  impoi-tant  do- 
mestic industry  adequate  tariff  protec- 
tion against  the  excessive  lmc>orts  of 
foreign  produced  bicycles  manufactured 
by  workers  paid  substantially  less  than 
the  prevailing  wage  scale  paid  to  our 
American  workers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
Byrnes  I. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Si>eaker,  let  me  say.  f!rst,  thai  the  en- 
actment of  this  bill  will  not  be  earth- 
quaking. I  rise,  however,  in  opposition 
to  it. 

I  would  not  be  fair  to  myself  and  to 
those  of  the  Hou5e  who  did  not  have  the 
advantage  of  the  committee  discu-ssion 
on  this  bill  if  I  did  not  outline  some  of 
the  reasons  why  this  bill  takes  the  wrone: 
approach  to  solving  the  problem  in- 
volved. 

Let  me  make  a  few  facts  clear.  There 
Is  today  no  excise  tax  on  blc>-cles  as 
such.  This  bill  does  one  thing.  It  re- 
lieves the  manufacturers  of  bicycles 
from  the  excise  tax  which  they  now  must 
pay  on  the  tires  they  buy  and  put  on  the 
bicycles. 

This  bill  does  not  repeal  the  tax  on 
bicycle  tires.  It  simply  provides  an 
•exemption  for  one  group  of  users,  namely 
the  producers  of  new  bicycles. 

This  is  a  tax  reduction  to  the  tunc  of 
about  $500,000  a  year  for  this  group  of 
people. 

Of  course,  the  attempt  is  made,  and 
;t  has  been  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  who  just  addressed  the  House. 
T/O  wrap  this  up  In  a  package  of  emo- 
tionalism. He  suggests  that  we  have  to 
do  this  for  our  children.  Let  me  state 
again  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  this 
bill  exempts  the  manufacturers  of 
bicycles  and  no  one  ^ise.  A  child  buying 
a  tire  to  replace  «.  tire  on  his  bicycle  is 
still  going  to  have  to  pay  the  tax 

This  tax  on  the  manufacturer  amounts 
to  about  20  to  25  cents  per  bicycle  If  the 
manufacturer  is  exempt  from  paying  this 
:ax.  let  me  ask  you  this  question  honestly 
iind  fairly:  Do  you  thmk  for  a  moment 
that  he  wiil  pass  this  saving  on  to  the 
I>erson  that  buys  a  bicycle?  Of  course 
not.  The  industry.  I  should  say.  In  all 
fairnes.s,  does  not  sugge.st  that  it  is  goln^ 
to  pass  it  on.  It  complains — and  I  think 
properly  complains — of  the  profit  situa- 
tion that  it  finds  itself  in  as  the  result  of 
foreign  competition.  But,  we  do  not  at- 
tack the  problem  of  foreign  competition 
by  a  20-  to  2.5-cent-tax  exemption  on 
this  item  that  Jie  manufacturer  pays. 


Now.  T  will  certainly  admit  that  thore 
Is  an  Inequity  as  between  domestic  man- 
facturers  and  the  foreign  manufacturers 
exporting  to  this  country.  As  the  law 
stands  today,  a  tire  on  an  imported 
bicycle  does  not  have  an  exci.=^e  tax.  I 
suggested  in  committee,  and  I  offered  to 
introduce  a  bill,  in  fact,  to  Impose  this 
excise  lax  on  tlre.s  on  any  Importer  bnn>;- 
ing  foreign  made  bicycles  into  the  Umted 
States.  That  would  equalize  the  situa- 
tion. I  am  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the 
argument  of  the  domestic  producers  tliat 
they  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  they  have  this  20 
to  25  cent  additional  cost  that  the  for- 
eign-made bicycle  does  not  have  But,  I 
say  the  way  to  remedy  the  situation  is  to 
impose  it  on  the  foreign  producers  or 
importers. 

Let  me  suggest,  too,  that  in  addition  to 
attacking  the  problem  in  the  wrong  way, 
this  bill  produces  more  inequities  because 
you  still  liave  thus  same  problem  with 
rpspect  to  motorcycles  that  are  imported. 
They  do  not  pay  the  tax  on  the  tires  of  a 
motorcycle  that  is  imported,  whereas  the 
domestic  producer  of  a  motorcycle  does 
have  to  pay  the  tax. 

.Mr  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BYR.N'ES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  would  like  to  remind 
the  gentleman  tliat  on  July  27,  1955 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  We  re- 
moved the  excise  tax  on  motorcycles. 

Mr  KEOGH  We  unanimously  re- 
moved the  excise  tax  on  domestically 
produced  motorcycles. 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  But  not 
on  the  tires  that  are  sold  for  the  purpose 
of  going  on  motorcycles.  They  are  in 
ti.e  same  positiun  as  the  bicycle,  exactly. 
A  bicycle  has  no  excise  tax  today. 

Mr  KEOGH  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr    BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.     Ym 

Mr  KEOOn.  Obviously  it  would  be 
impractical  to  remove  the  excise  tax  on 
motorcycle  tires,  for  they  may  be  used 
on  other  automotive  equipment. 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  My  point 
1.'^.  that  the  excise  tax  should  apply  to 
the  tire  on  the  imported  motorcycle,  and 
that  is  not  the  case  today.  Also,  the 
^ame  situation  exists  as  far  as  imported 
motor  scooters  and  farm  tractors  are 
concerned,  because  the  tax  we  are  deal- 
ing with  is  the  tax  on  the  tires,  and  it  is 
a  manufacturer's  tax.  It  is  a  tax  that 
the  producer  or  the  buyer  of  a  tire  has 
to  pay.  The  man  that  makes  a  tractor 
goes  to  a  manufacturer  to  buy  the  tires 
and  he  pays  the  taxes  to  tiiat  manufac- 
turer It  IS  a  manufacturer's  excise  tax 
on  tires  You  are  exempting  one  group 
of  people,  the  producers  of  bicycles,  and 
you  say  to  everybody  else  that  buys  a 
bicycle  tire,  you  must  pay  tlie  tax  but  not 
the  manufacturer  of  bicycles.  In  my 
judgment  it  is  unfair  to  select  one  group 
of  our  people,  one  group  of  users,  as  far 
as  that  is  concerned,  and  say,  "We  will 
give  you  a  tax  reduction  of  $500,000.  We 
will  exempt  you  from  the  payment  of 
the  tax,  but  eveiTbody  else  wUl  have  to 
pay  it." 

What  we  should  do.  In  all  fairness.  Is 
to  take  care  of  the  inequity  that  exists 
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today  between  the  domestic  producer 
and  the  foreign  producer,  by  Imposing 
the  tax  on  the  foreign  producer. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  fMr. 
Keoch  1  has  suggested  in  his  remarks 
that  the  Treasury  favors  his  approach. 
I  would  say  t.iat  I  think  the  gentleman 
knows  that  in  the  representations  made 
before  the  committee,  the  Treasury  ex- 
pressed opposition  to  this  bill;  so  let  us 
not  be  under  any  misapprehension  as 
far  as  that  aspect  of  the  matter  is  con- 
cerned 

Mr  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
geiillemanyied'' 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  KEOGH.  My  understanding  is 
that  the  tire  now  is  the  only  component 
of  a  bicycle  subject  to  an  excise. 

Mr  B'VTiNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  think 
that  IS  true  as  far  as  the  motorcycle  is 
concerned,  too 

Mr  KEOGH.  I  am  not  sure  of  that 
But  I  would  also  like  to  clarify  the  gen- 
tleman's comment  with  respect  to  the 
Treasury  Depurtment.  What  I  meant  to 
imply  in  my  remarks  was  that  the  Treas- 
ury Departmt>nt  indicated  that  there 
were  far  mo'e  Renou.>5  administrative 
probiems  in  attempting  to  achieve  the 
equity  in  the  manner  in  which  the  gen- 
tleman suggests. 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  would 
say  to  the  «etv  leman  that  there  is  noth- 
ing to  prevent  us  from  imposing  an 
excise  tax  on  iires  imported  on  bicycles. 
There  Ls  nothing  to  prevent  that  at  all 
and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  doing  it. 
The  gentleman  knows  better  than  that 
and  I  certainly  do  not  remember  the 
Treasury  raisng  any  question  about  ad- 
ministration j)roblems.  As  I  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  Is  not  an  earth-shaking 
bill  The  woild  is  not  going  to  fall  in 
If  we  pa.ss  It  It  seems  to  me  as  we  con- 
sider this  bill  that  at  least  these  facts 
.should  be  brcught  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  In  my  Judgment  at  least, 
while  there  Is  a  problem  here,  this  bill 
attacks  the  problem  In  absolutely  the 
wrong  way  and  creates  further  discrim- 
ination and  inequity.  It  should  not  be 
pajised  Instead  of  reducing  our  reve- 
nue by  I500.0CO  per  year  by  passing  this 
bill  we  should  be  Increasing  our  revenue 
by  imposing  the  tax  on  tires  Imported 
on  foreign -produced  bicycles  and  other 
imported  vehicles. 

Mr  KEOGH  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my 
great  pleasure  to  yield  .^uch  time  as  he 
may  desire,  not  to  exceed  5  minutes,  to 
the  gentleman   from   Connecticut    I  Mr. 

MONAGAN  i 

Mr  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Keoch!  and  the  majority  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  supportmg  this 
legislation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  pomt  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  made 
about  the  policy  of  exemptmg  from  ex- 
cise tax  any  articles  such  as  bicycles, 
which  are  ustKi  by  children,  is  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  one  and  this  is  a  pohcy 
that  should  b<?  continued. 

Most  important  of  all.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  feel  that  the  basic  ix)mt  for  considera- 
tion is  the  opportunity  to  equalize, 
through  this  legislation,  the  competitive 


situation  which  presently  exists  between 
the  domestically  produced  biCycles  and 
those  which  are  Imported. 

I  might  say,  too.  that  I  believe  It  is 
not  customary  to  have  any  excise  tax 
upon  Imports,  as  has  been  suggested.  I 
also  think  it  is  true  that  any  such  impost 
on  imports  would  be  very,  very  difficult 
to  administer  as  compared  with  the 
legislation  that  is  proposed  m  the  bill 
and  before  the  House  today.  It  is  im- 
portant to  reali7,e  that  there  are  difficul- 
ties m  this  industry  that  exist  m  the 
United  States,  difficulties  in  competition 
that  have  not  been  experienced  before 
in  the  history  of  these  industries.  New 
England  presently  has  enough  competi- 
tive difficulties  apart  from  those  such  as 
we  are  discu.ssing  which  can  be  pam- 
les-'^ly  removed 

Tne  health  of  these  companies  is  vital 
to  the  section  of  the  country  from  which 
I  come — which,  perl.aps.  is  attacked 
more  from  this  sort  of  competition  than 
is  any  oiher  section  of  the  country.  I 
believe  I  state  a  fact  when  I  say  that 
the  passage  of  this  legislation  and  the 
relief  which  it  would  afford  might  very 
well  mean  the  difference  between  a 
profitable  operation  and  one  which  would 
represent  a  loss  to  the  compames  in- 
volved 

Mr  BAILEY  Mr.  Spejiker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  .MONAGAN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr  BAILEY.  The  gentleman  Is  pro- 
posmg  to  take  that  revenue  out  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  Why 
not  put  that  burden  on  the  foreign  im- 
porter? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  think  there  is  a 
difflciilty,  as  I  said,  in  administration,  to 
begin  with.  In  that  these  Imports  come 
from  many  dilTerent  countries.  Also, 
they  would  only  be  a  part  of  the  article 
that  Is  Imported. 

Mr.  BAILEY  The  gentleman's  ex- 
planation there  is  not  a  valid  one  be- 
cause that  is  being  done  on  a  lot  of 
other  articles  that  are  being  imported. 
I  can  see  no  justification  on  that  ground. 
TTie  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  are 
raiding  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  In  favor  of  the  foreign  manufac- 
turers m  many  instances. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  also  believe  it  is 
not  customary  to  impose  an  excise  tax 
upon  the  products  of  foreign  manufac- 
turers. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  benefit  under  this 
bill  would  go  to  the  American  producers. 
If  there  were  a  provision  in  there  that 
It  would  be  reflected  in  the  sales  price, 
I  could   go  along  with  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  believe  the  reduc- 
tion would  be  reflected  in  the  price  even 
though,  as  has  been  pointed  out.  It  is  a 
relatively  small  reduction.  Nevertheless, 
the  competition  is  so  keen,  with  the  vast 
sales  to  the  big  department  stores  and 
other  outlets,  that  I  feel  quite  confldent 
myself  it  would  be  reflected  in  the  price. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  do  not  want  to  in- 
ject any  further  controversy  into  this 
matter,  which  is  already  controversial, 
but  it  is  time  we  looked  to  the  protection 
of  our  American  producers  because  of 
the  situation  that  exists  at  the  present 
time  with  an  excess  of  imports  of  $4 
billion  over  exports. 


Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  agree  with  tiie 
gentleman  generally  but  not  in  the  in- 
stant case  for  practical  reasons. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts IMr.  CoNTEi. 

Mr  CONTE  Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to 
urpe  every  Member  of  this  Chamber  to 
vote  for  H  R  8318  to  right  a  wronc  that 
already  has  been  permitted  to  continue 
too  long. 

I  refer,  of  course  to  the  excise  tax  on 
bicycle  tires  and  tubes.  This  is  rank 
discrimination  against  bicycle  manu- 
facturers for  the  tax  Is  directly  contrary 
to  the  demonstrated  pwllcy  of  Congress 
not  to  tax  articles  primarily  designed  for 
use  by  children,  Ninety-six  percent  of 
the  bicycles  sold  in  the  United  States  are 
for  use  by  persons  under  14  years  of  ape 
with  the  8  to  9  years  predominant. 
Proof.  I  am  told  of  this  figure,  is  ob- 
tained from  the  returned  guarantee  tags. 
Therefore  bicycles  are  predominantly 
children's  goods  and  should  have  the 
same  tax  as  other  children's  goods. 

Children  actually  buy  many  of  the 
bicycles  themselves  with  the  dimes, 
quarters,  and  dollars  they  save  from  such 
childhood  enterprises  as  delivering  news- 
p.ipers,  runninu  errands,  and  so  forth. 
They  use  the  bicycles  in  their  work  and 
pay  for  them  with  their  earnings.  Surely 
our  Government  is  not  so  hard-pressed 
for  revenue  that  It  must  dip  into  our 
children's  pockets  with  this  unjust,  dis- 
criminatory tax  which  is  passed  on  to  tiie 
children. 

Making  the  tax  on  bicycle  tires  and 
tubes  double  discriminator/  against 
American  manufacturers  Is  the  fact  that 
It  applies  to  tires  and  tubes  mounted  on 
new  bicycles  made  in  the  United  States 
but  not  to  tires  and  tubes  mounted  on 
bicycles  manufactured  outside  the  United 
States  for  sale  in  the  United  States.  This 
unequal  tax  adds  to  the  difficulties  in 
which  the  struggling  American  bicycle 
industrj'  now  finds  Itself.  Foreign  man- 
ufacturers already  have  captured  28  per- 
cent of  the  American  bicycle  market  and 
the  pressure  of  foreign  competition  con- 
tinues relentlessly  severe.  Now  along 
with  Germany,  Italy,  Holland,  and  Yugo- 
slavia— Japan  has  entered  the  American 
market,  the  first  10,000  shipment  is  due 
soon. 

H  R  8318  affords  Congress  one  way  to 
aid  our  home  industry — merely  by  doing 
what  we  clearly  ought  to  do  to  remedy 
a  gross  discrimination  against  our  home 
manufacturers.  To  bring  the  effects  di- 
rectly apparent.  I  cite  this  example : 

In  my  district  is  the  oldest  bicycle  firm 
in  the  Umted  States,  a  founder  of  the 
industry.  They  employ  approximately 
600  people.  Their  yearly  production  is 
300.000  units  which  amounts  to  1,400 
bicycles  per  day  on  1  shift.  Yet,  more 
are  landed  in  American  ports,  on  one 
day.  than  this  firm  produces  in  a  week. 
This  labor  force,  mostly  highly  skilled, 
who  depend  on  this  work,  contribute  im- 
measurably to  the  economic  well-bein« 
of  the  small  commumty  m  which  it 
works.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  largest 
industries  in  this  town,  one  which  has 
been  there  since  1877.  This  discrimina- 
tory tax  could,  therefore,  force  this  rep- 
utable film  to  reduce  its  operations  or 
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to  close  Its  doors.  The  economic  Impli- 
cations should  be  apparent  on  American 
skilled  labor.  Even  critics  of  the  bill 
admit  that  American  manufacturers 
should  not  have  to  pay  a  tax  which  their 
foreign-based  competitors  do  not  have  to 
pay. 

I  say  this  excise  tax  on  bicycle  tires 
and  tubes  is  a  wrong  that  has  been  per- 
mitted to  continue  too  long.  We  are 
allowing  by  a  tax  of  our  own  imposition 
the  foreign  makers  to  eliminate  the 
bicycle  industry  in  the  United  States. 
From  only  15,000  foreign  imports  a  few 
years  ago,  the  figure  rose  in  1959  to 
1,100,000.  It  can  be  seen,  logically,  what 
effect  this  increase  will  have,  and  the 
end  is  not  in  sight.  It  is  a  wront?  becaase 
it  is  a  tax  on  children's  products  and  it  is 
a  wrong  because  it  gives  foreign  com- 
petitors an  unfair  price  advantage  over 
American  manufacturers.  I  appeal  to 
you  to  right  that  wrong  by  voting  to  pass 
H.R.8318. 

In  answer  to  my  colleague  and  good 
friend  from  Wisconsin  on  his  proposal  to 
pass  a  law  taxing  foreign  tires  and  tubes. 
He  knows  that  there  would  be  stiff  oppo- 
sition by  the  State  Department,  and  that 
such  a  proposal  would  meet  with  stiff 
0(H?06ition. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Do  you  not  think  it  is 
about  time  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  asserted  its  own  rights  and  did  not 
let  the  Department  of  Stare  give  the 
orders  in  this  case? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  think  you  are  right, 
but  this  is  an  emergency  and  I  do  hope 
the  Congre.«:s  will  go  sdong  with  this 
proposal. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  PiaNizi. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Ml-.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
add  my  wholehearted  support  to  H.R. 
8318  and  ui'ge  all  my  colleagues  to  join 
in  voting  to  relieve  American  bicycle 
manufacturers  of  the  unfair  burdtn  of 
a  gross  tax  discrimination  which  makes 
more  difficult  theii-  fight  for  survual 
against  the  pressui'e  of  foreign  compe- 
tition. 

Simple  justice  dictates  that  American 
manufacturers  should  not  have  to  pay 
an  excise  tax  on  bicycle  tires  and  tubes 
that  their  foreign  competitors  for  the 
American  market  do  not  pay.  The 
American  manufacturers  are  having  a 
hard  enough  struggle  without  being  sub- 
jected to  discrimination  in  excise  taxes. 
American  manufacturers  have  been 
forced  to  yield  28  percent  of  their  home 
market  to  foreign  imports  and  thi.s  al- 
ready is  an  extreme  hardship.  They 
should  not  be  forced  to  bear  a  still  heav- 
ier burden  resulting  from  this  discrim- 
inatory tax. 

Relieving  them  of  this  unjiist  tax  may 
help  them  keep  their  factories  operat- 
ing and  to  continue  the  jobs  of  the 
thousands  of  American  workers  In  the 
bicycle  industry.  Passage  of  this  bill  is 
important  to  American  consumers, 
American  labor  and  American  bicycle 
manufacturers. 


I  ask  all  of  you  to  vote  to  pass  H.R. 
8318. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski  ]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr  Speaker, 
it  is  a  privilege  to  speak  out  in  .support 
of  H.R.  8318.  introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  the  Honorable 
EtTGENE  J  Keogh  This  bill  eliminates 
a  tax  di.'«crimin.it!on  against  the  Ameri- 
can bicycle  indu-^try  tiiat  gives  foreign 
manufacturers  an  unfair  price  advan- 
tage in  competition  for  the  American 
market.  Exoi.se  taxes  on  bicycle  tires 
and  tubf.s,  under  present  law.  apply  to 
tires  and  tubes  mounted  on  new  bicycles 
by  American  manufacturers,  but  they  do 
not  apply  to  tires  and  tubes  mounted  on 
new  bicycles  manufactured  oaUsidf  the 
United  States  for  sale  here.  American 
manufacturers  are  subject  to  a  tax  of  5 
cent.s  a  pound  on  tires  and  9  cent.-^  a 
pound  on  mner  tubes.  This  amount.s  to 
about  25  cents  tax  per  bicycle  for  two 
tires  and  two  tubes — a  tax  that  foreign 
manufacturers  do  not  have  to  pay 

While  this  appears  to  be  an  uicidental 
amount  when  looked  at  in  terms  of  only 
one  bicycle,  it  represents  a  large  share 
of  the  profit  on  a  bicycle.  The  elimina- 
tion of  this  tax  could  enable  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  to  perhaps  reduce 
his  selling  price. 

Mr.  Keogh"s  bill.  a.^T^amended.  exempts 
from  the  tire  and  tube  ta.xes.  those  tires 
and  tubes  sold  for  use,  or  used,  in  the 
manufacture  of  new  bicycles.  This  is 
accomplished  through  a  scries  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
provisions. 

As  bicycles  m  the  United  States  are 
prunanly  designed  for  use  by  children — 
f.gurr.s  si.'.ving  that  90  percent  of  all 
bicycles  sold  in  the  United  States  are 
for  use  by  cluidrrn  5  to  12 — the  pre.sent 
excise  tax  is  directly  contrary  to  the 
demonstrated  intent  of  Congress.  In 
the  pa.st.  Congress  has  indicated  it  did 
not  desire  to  subject  to  excise  taxes  ar- 
ticles designed  for  children.  In  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1951,  Congress  removed 
the  tax  on  solid  rubber  tires  of  small 
sizes  and  tires  with  internal  wire  fasten- 
ers which  are  u.sed  for  such  items  a.s 
children's  tricycles,  scooters,  coa.ster 
wagons,  and  so  forth.  In  this  same  act. 
the  manufacturers'  tax  on  sporting  goods 
was  made  mapplicable  to  variou.-^  equip- 
ment of  the  size  and  kind  predominantly 
used  by  children. 

The  estimated  lo.ss  in  revenue  will  be 
$500,000  annually.  However,  it  will  be 
offset  by  the  fact  the  bill  will  strengthen 
the  now-endangered  American  bicycle 
manufacturing  companies,  helping  to 
keep  their  factories  operating  and  pay- 
ing taxes.  It  will  also  safeguard  the 
jobs  of  American  workmen  employed  in 
this  indiu«!tr\-. 

With  an  opportunity  to  a.ssist  the 
workingmen  of  our  country,  and  a  pos- 
sible price  reduction  in  a  manufactured 
item  In  these  days  of  spiraling  inflation. 
I  believe  that  this  bill  should  be  over- 
whelmingly pas.sed  by  this  Congress.  It 
would  certainly  be  a  step  in  the  right  di- 


rection    to     help     stabilize     American 
mdustry. 

Mr  KEOGH.  Mr.  Si>eakcr,  I  ask 
unanunous  cons«  nt  tl.at  my  very  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik!.  may  extend  his  rr- 
mark.s  at  this  point  m  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  VANIK  Mr  Speaker  I  want  to 
take  this  opportimity  to  express  my  op- 
po.Mtion  to  the  enactment  of  H  R  8318. 
which  seeks  to  exempt  bicycle  manufac- 
turers from  the  payment  of  exci.se  taxes 
on  bicycle  tires. 

It  Is  my  judgment  that  when  taxes  can 
t>e  reduced  they  should  be  cut  for  the 
co!isumer  rather  than  for  .siiecial  Indas- 
tries.  Our  legislative  experience  should 
be  convincing  that  these  tax  cuts  never 
reach  the  ultimate  con.sumer  in  the  form 
of  lower  prices.  The  cut  in  the  exci.se 
tax  on  rail  and  truck  freight  and  trans- 
mi.vsKins  through  pipelines  was  not  re- 
flect'^d  in  a  single  freight  rate  cut.  The 
reduction  of  the  tax  on  theater  admis- 
sions was  immediately  absorbed  by 
theater  manaKement.^  and  no  price  re- 
ductions resulted. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
this  special  concession  to  one  Industry 
Will  simply  add  $500,000  or  more  to  it.s 
profits  at  the  cxpen.se  of  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

The  proixinents  of  this  legLslation 
argue  for  tht-  help  it  v.  ill  provide  for  the 
American  domestic  bicycle  producing  in- 
dastry.  What  parts  of  a  so-called 
American  bicycle  are  made  here?  The 
average  so-called  American  bicycle  has 
fhain  drives  which  are  made  in  Japan. 
the  brake  housing  and  brakes  are  made 
m  West  Germany,  the  shift  mechanusm 
is  made  either  in  England  or  Switzer- 
land, the  sjx)kes  are  made  in  Sweden  or 
Belgium,  while  many  tires  are  made  in 
Holland.  Tliere  are  grave  doubts  that 
the  "Madp  m  America"  decals  which  are 
u.sed  on  the  bicycle  are  printed  here. 

However,  tax  reductions  are  long  over- 
due for  every  taxpayer  Until  Federal 
financial  problems  are  resolved,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  sanction  any  loss  of  vitally 
needed  Federal  tax  revenues.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  whittling  away  of  our 
tax  structure  to  provide  reUef  for  the 
advantage  of  special  groups  or  mdustries 
doe=;  not  a;)pear  to  be  on  the  side  of 
fi.scal  prudence, 

Mr  KEOGH  Mr  Speaker.  I  now  yield 
2  minutes  t^  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr   StrattonI. 

Mr  S'nt.ATlON  Mr  Speaker,  I  de- 
sire to  join  my  distinguished  friend  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Keogh!  and  my  friend 
and  neighbor,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  PirnieI  who  has  just  spoken, 
in  'i:  ::;ni:  the  adoption  of  H  R.  8318. 

Recently,  about  a  month  a'?o.  as  I 
have  already  mentioned  to  Members  of 
the  House,  a  se.ssion  of  the  Unemploy- 
ment Problems  Committee  of  the  other 
body  was  held  in  my  district  and  home 
city  of  Schenectady  TTie  committee  ex- 
plnrrd  some  of  the  economic  problems 
being  faced  by  the  people  of  that  area. 
One  of  the  mast  serious  problems,  they 
learned,  is  the  problem  of  foreign  com- 
petition  that   is    taking    business   away 


from  our  industries,  not  only  in  my  dis- 
trict but  in  t.ie  districts  adjoimng  mme 
So  1  haitcn  to  jom  witli  those  who  have 
preceded  me  who  Ukewuse  are  faced  with 
Uiis  problem  of  foreign  competition  and 
together  »lt^  thtm  eameMly  re^iuest  re- 
Lei'  to  meet  c  ur  unemployment  problem. 

I  nfTT^e*.  witn  what  Uie  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Mason',  .said,  that  it  would 
be  b?ticr  if  we  cculd  handle  this  by  rais- 
ing the  tan  If  on  bicycles,  but  I  think 
the  gentlem.in  well  know?  that  this  kind 
of  ■<»:'i^lHtion  has  very  l.ttle  opportunity 
of  p  -ss8L;e  in  this  body  or  of  signature  by 
the  PreMden!  of  the  United  States.  So 
this  bill  is  directed  to  the  san  e  objective; 
it  gets  at  that  object -ve  Dy  another 
means.  :he  only  reelly  practicable  means 
available  to  us  Therefore.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  urge  its  adootion  as  a  measure  of  relief 
to  the  unempioyment  problem  that  is  be- 
ing fated  by  the  people  of  upstfete  New 
York. 

Mr  lANF  Mr  Six^ak'^r,  I  rise  to  sup- 
port this  bill,  which  a.s  you  have  al-eady 
heard  exemp-s  from  the  tire  and  mner 
tube  taxes  bicycle  tires  and  tubes  sold 
for  iLv,  cr  med,  in  the  manufacture  of 
new  bicycles 

This  bill  is  ncces.sary  in  view  of  the 
fact  t^lat  the  iiresent  law  imposes  a  man- 
ufacturers' excise  tax  on  bicycle  tires  of 
.5  cents  a  pound,  and  manufacturers'  ex- 
cise tax  of  9  cents  a  pound  on  inner  tubes. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  situa- 
tion hp^  come  about  v.  hereby  biocle 
tires  and  tu'>es  are  mounted  on  bicycles 
outside  of  the  United  States  where  the 
bicycles  are  then  sold  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  sale  of  these  tires  and 
tubes  there  is  no  U.S.  excise  tax,  which 
inures  no  doubt  to  the  benefit  of  the 
foreign  manufacturer  and  discriminates 
against  our  American  producers  of  bi- 
cycles V.  ho  have  had  keen  competition 
from  outside  continental  United  States 
by  other  manuf actuiers. 

At  the  present  time,  the  bicycle  manu- 
faotuiers  in  tlie  Unil,cd  States  have  been 
hit  so  hard  due  to  reciprocal  trade  legis- 
lation tiiat  for  the  most  part  many  of 
them  cf  long  standing  have  gone  out  of 
business. 

Aittiough  this  bill  will  mean  a  loss  of 
revfnue  to  tlie  United  States,  I  know 
that  It  will  be  an  incentive  to  tho.se  do- 
mc^^tic  manufacturers  to  remain  in  busi- 
ness and  to  conlinue  to  manufacture  our 
American  bicycles. 

I  -sjiccrely  hope  that  this  bill  will  be 
pa.vs<>d  bv  a  substan'Jai  vote. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  KtocHl  is  to  be  congratulated  m 
presenting  before  this  body.  H.R.  8318. 
which  has  for  its  purpose  the  exemption 
of  the  excLse  tax  upon  bicycle  tires  and 
tubes— a  clas.sification  now  enjoyed  by 
tires  and  tubes  of  foreign  make. 

It  is  i.mpo.'-tant  that  the  manufacturers 
of  bicycles  in  America  be  given  an  equal 
opportunity  to  compete  with  those  of 
foreign  manufacture.  The  mdustry  here 
is  very  sick — fading  gradually  into  bank- 
ruptcy because  of  the  lower  prices  of  for- 
eign makes  manufactured  under  low 
wage  scales  of  employment  and  free  of 
tariff  charges  and  high  corporation 
taxes. 


One  of  the  most  important  manufac- 
turers cf  an  outstanding  product,  for 
many  years,  is  the  Schwmn  Bicycle  Corp. 
in  my  district. 

By  a  series  of  layoffs  and  retrenching 
of  expenses  and  costs,  they  have  re- 
mained in  business.  I  am  liappy  to  vote 
for  H.R.  8318  to.  in  a  small  way.  reLeve 
their  excessive  financial  burdens  in  a 
field  of  St  ion?  competition  by  foreign 
raanufactuier.*;  wno.  as  m  ether  indus- 
tries, by  use  cf  American  dollars  destroy 
the  Americm  economy  cf  our  home  in- 
dustries. 

Mr.  KECGH  Mr  Speaker.  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  from  Wi^^coniin  has 
no  further  requests  for  time,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  I  thcreff  re 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  bill. 

The  FPE.AKF>R  The  qucotiOn  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  the  rules  be  iusptndcd  and 
the  bill  be  passed. 

The  Question  was  taken;  and  iiv.o- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof' 
the  rales  v^ere  suspended  and  the  bill 
wos  passed 

Ihe  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  'A  biU  to  amend  tiie 
Internal  Revenue  Cjde  of  1954  to  ex- 
empt bicycle  t^ies  and  tuoe^s  used  in  ilie 
ma.nufacture  or  prixluction  of  new  bi- 
cycles from  tlie  manufacturers  excise 
tax  on  tires  and  tubes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


M.'NRKING  OP  NEW  PACKAGES  FOR 
IM'tH^RTED  ARTICLES 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  tl-.e  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
>  H.R.  5054 »  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  cf 
1930  with  respect  to  the  marking  of  im- 
ported articles  and  containers,  as 
funended. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  ai  fellows: 

Be  U  encrtrd  bv  I'lf  Senate  and  House  of 
Rep-esentaf.i'ca  of  the  United  States  ut 
A"iP'\ca  in  Congre'^n  a^^crnblcd.  That  la) 
the  first  sei  'once  of  subsection  (a^  of  src- 
tlDn  304  of  thf  TBriff  Act  of  193o,  as  Amended, 
Is  fi;nended  by  .••riklr.g  out  "Bubsectlon  (bt" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "subEectlon 
(b)    or    (Ci." 

(b)  S«^tlon  3C4  of  such  Act  is  furthT 
amended  by  redesignating  subsecUona  ( c ) , 
(d),  and  te)  as  subeectlons  (d),  (e),  and 
{ij,  respecUvely,  and  by  Inserting  after  sub- 
section   (b!    tlie   foHoMrtng   new   subjection: 

"(c)  When  any  Imported  article  the  con- 
tainer of  whlrh  Is  required  to  be  marked 
under  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  Is 
removed  from  such  container  by  the  im- 
porter, or  by  a  jobber,  distributor,  dealer, 
retailer,  or  other  person.  reiJacVaged.  and 
oCered  for  sale  in  tlie  new  package,  such 
riew  packfigc  .sliall  be  marked  In  such  manner 
as  to  indicate  to  the  uitUnnte  purchaser  In 
the  United  States  the  EngUsh  name  of  the 
country  of  origin  of  such  article.  Any  article 
offered  for  sale  In  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  subject  to  seizure 
and  forfeiture.  When  any  article  passe*  cut 
of  the  custody  and  control  of  the  importer, 
he  shall  be  absolved  from  all  responsibility 
vklth  resjiect  to  subsequent  repackaging  un- 
less performed  by  or  for  his  account." 

(c)  Subsection  (e)  (as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (b)  of  this  aection)  of  auch  sec- 
tion 304  is  amended  by  striking  out  ">ub- 
aection  (C)"  and  ixLsertlng  In  Ueu  itienot 
"subsection    (d)." 

Sec.  2  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section   of    this   Act   shaU   apply   only    with 


respect  to  articles  entered  for  consumpuoa 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  fo.-  ccuiump- 
tlon  en  or  after  the  siit.eth  day  folloAing 
the  dat*   3f  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  EYRNES  cf  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  demand  a  second  and  a-.< 
unanimous  consent  that  a  second  be 
considert'd  as  ordired. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  o'ojection  to 
the  request  of  the  gcntieman  from  Wis- 
consin^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HIuRLONG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
my.se if  3  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  frcra 
Florida  i.*-  recognized. 

Mr  HERIXDNG.  Mr  Speaker,  this 
bill.  H.R  50.'^4,  was  favorably  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Mecns. 

The  prmcipal  provisions  of  the  bill 
may  be  briefly  suitunarized  as  follows. 
The  bill  would  am,end  section  304  of  the 
Tariff  Ac;  of  1930.  This  present  law  con- 
tains provisions  requiring  that  imported 
articles  be  marked  in  such  way  as  to 
indicate  to  the  ultimate  purchaser  in 
the  United  States  the  English  name  of 
the  country  of  origin  of  the  article. 

There  are  under  existing  law  a  number 
of  exceptions  to  tliis  requirement  rclat- 
Lig  to  articles  which  for  one  reason  or 
another  cannot  themselves  be  marked. 
Sec  Lion  304  b)  provides  that  such  ar- 
ticles that  carmot  themselves  be  marked 
sh£Jl  have  the  container  in  which  they 
arc  packaged  marked  with  the  name  of 
the  countr>'  of  origin  of  the  articles. 

H.R.  5054  would  suid  a  new  provision 
to  section  3t>4  in  effect  stating  that  if  an 
im.ported  article  whose  container  must 
be  marked  mider  provisions  of  existing 
law  LS  removed  from  that  contaiiier  and 
repackaged  then  such  new  container 
m.ust  also  be  marked  with  the  name  of 
the  country  of  origin. 

This  requirement  for  marking  on  re- 
packaging is  made  applicable  to  the  im- 
porter,  job'oer,  distributor,  dealer,  re- 
taiier,  or  other  person  who  does  the  re- 
packaging. 

The  bill  provides  tliat  the  penalty  for 
failure  to  mark  as  required  under  the 
bill  will  make  the  article  subject  to  seiz- 
ure and  forfeiture  under  the  customs 
laws.  Since  existing  law  is  designed  to 
apply  to  the  markmg  of  new  contamers 
when  articles  are  repackaged  by  an  im- 
porter, the  committee  has  adopted  lan- 
guage to  limit  the  importer's  liability 
under  H.R.  5054  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
appUcabie  to  an  importer  only  if  subse- 
quent to  the  article  passing  out  of  his 
custody  and  control  the  article  is  re- 
packaged by  or  for  the  importer's  ac- 
count. 

This  bill  would  also  eliminate  the 
growing  practice  of  commingling  im- 
ported articles  with  like  domestic  articles 
and  marking  the  new  packages  "Made  m 
U.S.A."  even  though  some  of  the  articles 
in  the  new  package  were  actually  made 
outside  of  the  Umted  States  and  in  some 
cases,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  imports 
originating  behind  the  Iron  Curiam. 

Before  concluding.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
shoiild  point  out  that  the  provisions  of 
HR.  5054  would  not  apply  to  any  prod- 
uct whose  container  is  not  required  to 
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be  marked  under  the  provisions  of  exist- 
ing law,  that  is  to  say,  section  304(b)  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended. 
Section  304(b)  itself  exempts  from 
marking  requirements,  where  the  Sec- 
retary has  by  regulations  acted,  certain 
types  of  articles  such  as  articles  that 
are  to  be  processed  in  the  United  States 
by  the  importer  or  for  his  account 
otherwise  than  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cealing the  origin  of  such  article."  and 
so  forth,  or  articles  such  that  "the  ulti- 
mate purchaser,  by  reason  of  the  char- 
acter of  such  article  or  by  reason  of  the 
circumstances  of  its  importation,  must 
necessarily  know  the  country  of  origin 
of  such  article  even  though  it  is  not 
marked  to  indicate  its  origin."  Thus, 
those  exceptions  would  apply  equally  to 
the  provisions  of  my  bill 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Is  this  legislation  so 
written  that  it  will  require  the  marking 
to  indicate  the  origin  of  production  of 
the  article? 

Mr.  HERLONG      Yes.  it  is. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  HERLONG  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr,  GROSS,  Does  the  legislation 
provide  that  the  imported  article  must 
reach  the  ultimate  purchaser  under  a 
label  denoting  the  country  of  origin.' 

Mr.  HERLONG.  It  does  not.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  new  package  must  bear 
the  name  of  the  country  of  origin,  the 
English  name  of  the  countiT  of  origin. 
However,  this  is  a  matter  of  repackaging. 
The  question  was  brought  up  and  dis- 
cussed in  the  committee  from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint.  It  would  be  entirely 
uneconomical  for  a  company  or  importer 
or  dealer  to  continue  to  repackage  these 
articles.  About  one  repackaging  is  all 
they  can  afford, 

Mr.  GFIOSS,  Does  the  gentleman  not 
think  that  every  imported  article  from 
a  foreign  countzT  ought  to  in  some  way 
tell  the  ultimate  consumer  in  this  coun- 
try where  that  article  originated? 

Mr,  HERLONG.  I  certainly  think 
this  bill  will  accomplish  that  for  eco- 
nomic reasons, 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  the  aentleman  is 
right. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  thLs  legis- 
lation is  to  provide  a  realistic  improve- 
ment in  the  marking  provusions  aflect- 
ing  customs  practices  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 304  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  as 
amended.  The  legislation  before  the 
House  today  would  provide  that  an  im- 
p>orted  article  required  to  be  shipped  in 
a  container  marked  with  the  country 
of  origin,  if  it  is  removed  from  that  con- 
tainer, repackaged  and  offered  for  sale 
in  a  new  package,  the  new  package  shall 
be  marked  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
requirements  pertaining  to  the  orieinal 
package.  It  tightens  up  the  marking 
provisions. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
Mr.  Speaker,  was  unanimous  m  favor- 
ably reporting  this  legisiation  to  Uxe 
House. 


! 


Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  SantangeloJ. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  has  a  great  deal  of  merit  but  I  am  op- 
posing several  features  of  this  bill  be- 
cause I  believe  that  the  committee  did 
not  explore  the  effect  upon  two  or  three 
industries  which  would  be  adversely  af- 
fected economically. 

Let  us  take  the  olive  oil  industry,  for 
instance.  Importers  are  buying  oil  from 
various  countries  throughout  the  world 
in  drums.  They  package  it  They  do 
not  know  when  they  are  soint;  to  Lret  the 
oil  or  from  where.  The  drum.s  all  come 
at  one  time,  perhaps  in  the  j>ame  ship,  in 
the  same  cargo.  They  have  orders  for 
1 -gallon  or  5-gallon  containers  and  they 
have  to  be  ready  to  package  this  oil 

Under  the  terms  of  thus  bill  they  do 
not  know  what  they  can  do  The  excep- 
tions piovidf'd  in  this  bill  do  not  exclude 
them  and  the  authorization  given  the 
Treasury  Department  to  exempt  does  not 
cover  that  industry  because  they  cannot 
comply  with  r.Me  conditions  set  forth. 

This  would  be  a  harsh  and  de.struc- 
tive  rule  with  respect  to  that  particular 
industry.  They  cannot,  beraase  of  the 
lack  of  production  in  any  one  particular 
country,  determine  in  advance  when 
they  will  have  a  sufficient  amount  of 
pure  olive  oil  in  order  to  have  the  can.s 
prepared  for  the  packaKing  when  they 
CL-me  into  the  United  States  It  would 
cieate  a  problem  of  labor  It  would  en- 
tail increased  costs  It  would  raise  the 
cost  to  the  consumer,  and  it  would  also 
create  some  economic  disadvantages  to 
the  importers.  Because  they  sell  olive 
oil  under  brand  names  the  people  in  the 
country  recognize  that  they  are  foreign 
products;  they  do  not  consider  them  to 
be  .\merican  products.  Nobody  would  be 
fooled,  and  this  requirement  would  be  a 
detriment  to  this  particular  industry, 
which  ha.s  complained  to  me  Th*-  com- 
mittee did  not  discuss  this  subject  in 
their  hearings. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield "^ 

Mr  SANTANGELO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  It  simply  means  that 
the  purchaser  of  a  quart  of  lubricating 
oil  used  in  automobiles  and  for  other 
purposes  would  not  know,  since  these 
big  American  oil  companies  that  are  op- 
erating in  this  country  are  also  o;^rat- 
ing  in  Venezuela,  Saudi  Arabia  Iraq,  and 
Iran,  unless  some  kind  of  legislation  like 
this  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr  Herlong  i  is  approved 
They  would  immediately  bring  in  tho.se 
foreign  oils,  and  in  the  proce.ss  of  get- 
ting them  ready  for  market,  they  would 
mix  the  Venezuelan  and  Saudi  Arabian 
and  Iranian  oil  with  our  domestic  prod- 
uct. Under  this  bill  they  would  have  to 
be  marked  if  they  had  any  part  of  their 
contents  coming  from  a  foreign  country, 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  each  and  every  can, 
whether  it  is  a  quart  or  gallon,  would 
have  to  be  marked  and  the  source  of  the 
lubricating  oil  identified.  But.  I  had  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  domestic  oil 
consimiption.  I  was  not  pleading  for 
the  lubricating  oil  industry.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  'iituation  is  with  respect 


to  lubricating  oils,  but  I  did  receive  com- 
plaints from  import-ers  of  various  olive 
oil  companies  who  .said  that  it  would 
create  an  economic  hardship  upon  them 
and  cause  the  price  of  foreign  olive  oil.s, 
to  rise  And  I  am  talking  about  the  oil 
which  they  u.se  for  cooking  or  any  other 
domestic  consumption. 

Mr,  BAILEY.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
realizes  that  the  oil  imports  an'  taking 
27 'v  million  Ions  of  our  domestic  soft 
coal  market.  You  cannot  exi>ecl  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virgmia  to  agree 
with  the  oil  interests  because  they  do 
not  need  any  particular  protection 

Mr  SANTANGELO.  I  agree  with  tiie 
gtntleman  from  West  Virginia,  but  I 
am  not  pleading  for  the  cause  of  the 
lubncatmg  oil  people.  I  am  specifically 
referring  to  that  segment  of  our  indus- 
try that  ha.s  not  had  an  opportimity  to 
discuss  thLs  bill  before  the  committee 
The  committee  I  understand,  did  not 
discuss  during  their  hearings  and  they 
do  not  know  what  the  effect  upon  them 
So  therefore  I  say.  from  what  I  im- 
derstand.  that  the  olive  oil  industry 
would  be  placed  at  a  considerable  eco- 
nomic disadvantage. 

Mr  BAILEY  This  is  one  instance  m 
which  I  will  have  to  vote  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Mean.s.  and  that 
i.s  very  unusual. 

Mr  HERLONG.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  SANTANGELO  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida 

Mr  HERLONG  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  do  know  what  the  effect 
IS  It  is  my  understanding  that  anyone 
who  resells  and  repackages  oil  coming 
from  any  other  country,  where  the  oil 
is  contained  in  marked  drums,  then  the 
new  drimi  in  w  hich  the  oil  is  repackaged 
and  resold  in  this  comitry  is  also  re- 
quired to  be  marked  This  bill  simply 
states  that  the  new  package  will  have 
to  be  marked  with  the  country  of  origin, 
and  that  is  all  it  says 

Mr  SANTANGELO  Did  your  com- 
mittee explore  the  effects  upon  the  olive 
oil  mdustry  I  am  not  talking  about 
iubi  icating  oil 

Mr  HERI.ONG  The  committee  dis- 
cussed it  and  had  representatives  of  the 
Tariff  Commi.ssion.  the  Custom.*;  jjeople 
there,  and  d!.scu.<;.sed  generally  the  ef- 
fect of  the  bill  But.  we  did  not  go 
down  the  list  of  every  article  that  comes 
into  the  United  States  as  to  what  effect 
it  would  have  We  would  still  be  there 
if  we  did  that 

Mr  SANTANGELO.  Did  the  olive  oil 
industry  come  before  your  committee 
and  have  an  opp>ortunity  to  present  its 
position  to  your  committee ' 

Mr  HERLONG  No:  it  did  not  f)er- 
sonally  appear  since  no  public  hearings 
were  held.  However,  the  committee  did 
receive  communications  which  were  con- 
sidered 

The  SPEAK  p:R  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  re- 
quire to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  I  Mr. 
Budge  ' 

Mr  BUDGE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
deed gratified  at  the  attention  which  is 
being  paid  here  this  morning  to  the  pro- 


tection of  our  American  producer  from 
false  labeling.  A  few  years  back  there 
was  before  Uie  Congress  a  bill  which 
was  facetiously  referred  to  in  some 
quarters  as  the  un-American  trout  bill, 
and  which  most  Members  will  recall.  I 
introduced  that  bill  and  it  passed  the 
Congress.  Unfortunately  it  was  vetoed 
by  the  President.  I  still  think  it  was 
very  good  legislation  for  that  particular 
industiT  It  sought  to  do  just  exactly 
what  is  sought  here  at  the  present  time 
for  all  types  of  industry,  and  I  commend 
the  committee  and  the  membersliip  for 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

It  should  be  enacted  and  I  hope  it  be- 
comes law. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsm.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  tlie  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr,  HiistandI. 

Mr  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  inquire  of  the  subconmiitiee 
chairman  *1th  regard  to  an  apparent 
large  number  of  articles  that  come  in 
without  labeling.  It  is  tlie  principle  of 
the  law,  as  I  imderstand,  that  all  shall 
be  labeled. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  That  Is  the  princi- 
ple of  the  Tariff  Act,  with  certa.n  ex- 
ceptions which  are  listed  m  the  present 
Tariff  Act, 

Mr  HIESTAND.  With  regard  to  the 
Imports  of  cast  iron  pipe  which  could 
be  labeled  but  are  not,  could  this  be 
made  applicable  there? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman,  according  to  the  mterpreta- 
tlon  of  the  provisions  of  Uie  law,  if  It  Is 
practicable  and  m.ust  be  labeled  under 
existmg  Law  it  would  have  to  be  labeled 
now.  Tliis  law  does  not  take  care  of 
anything  like  that?  This  only  calls  for 
the  repackaging  of  articles  and  does  not 
refer  to  impackaged  articles  which  are 
presently  allowed  to  enter  from  other 
countries. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Can  the  chairman 
of  tiie  subcommittee  suggest  wluch  of 
these  catCfc-ories  listed,  cast  iron  pipe 
would  come  in  imder  this  provision?  I 
looked  them  over  and  it  did  not  seem  to 
me  that  any  would  apply, 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  he  would  have  to  refer 
to  the  existing  law  for  that  information. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr,  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oliio  [Mr.  VanocI. 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  commend 
the  conunlutee  for  bringing  out  this  leg- 
islation. It  has  considerable  merit.  I 
hope  that  the  principle  of  labeling  can 
be  extended  to  all  goods  manufactured 
here  and  abroad.  In  addition  to  label- 
ing the  country  of  origm,  I  think  the 
manufacturer's  name  ought  to  appear  on 
any  product  that  is  large  enoug-h  and 
stiitable  to  carry  the  name  so  that  a 
manufacturer's  warranty  might  have 
some  chance  of  enforcement  In  our 
courts. 

Mr  HERLONG.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 

no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
question  Is.  Will  the  House  suspend  th« 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  HJL  6054,  with 

aniendiaents? 


The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  havmg  voted  m  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  tiie  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION  OP  DUTY 
ON  AMORPHOUS  GRAPHITE 

Mr.  PORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
<H.R  1217)  to  suspend  for  2  years  the 
imix)rt  duty  on  certain  amorphous 
graphite,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  ty  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amencn  in  Congress  assemt'led.  That  amor- 
pho««  graphite  or  amorphoviB  plumbago, 
crude  or  refined,  vi-lued  at  $50  per  ton  or 
1068.  provided  for  in  paragraph  213  ot  the 
Tariff  Act  of  19.i0,  fhall  be  admitted  tree  at 
dvity  if  entered,  or  Withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption,  during  the  two-year 
i^erlrxl  beginning  on  the  day  aTler  the  date 
I'f  tlie  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second 

Mr.  FORAND  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
tmammous  consent  tliat  a  second  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr,  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  biU. 
HR,,  1217,  which  was  mtroduced  by  the 
Honorable  Alvin  M.  Bentley,  was  fa- 
vorably reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  with  amendments. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  2-year  suspen- 
sion of  the  duty  on  amorphous  graphite 
valued  at  $50  per  ton  or  less.  Amor- 
phous graphite  is  dutiable  under  the 
Tariff  Act  at  a  rate  of  5  percent  sA 
valorem  at  present.  The  United  States 
has  been  heavily  dependent  on  imports 
of  amorphous  graphite  for  a  variety  of 
uses.  Natural  graphite  is  among  the 
materials  listed  as  strategic  and  critical 
for  stockpilmg  purposes. 

In  order  to  minimize  any  ix>ssible  ad- 
verse effect  on  domestic  production,  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has  pro- 
vided that  the  suspension  of  duty  shall 
apply  only  to  imports  valued  at  $50  t>er 
ton  or  less,  and  it  is  also  provided  that 
the  suspension  of  the  duty  be  made  ef- 
fectne  for  a  period  of  2  years. 

Mr,  GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  amorphous 
graphite?  Will  the  gentleman  state 
briefly  what  this  product  is? 

Mr.  FORAND.  If  the  gentleman  will 
follow  the  report  closely,  he  will  find 
there  Is  an  explanation  of  it  in  there, 
as  follows: 

NattinU  graphite  (plumbago)  1a  a  soft, 
black  mineral  occurring  In  disseminated 
flakes  or  In  ecaly.  granular,  compact,  or 
earthy  mpssea.  The  term  "crystalline  graph- 
ite" or  "flake  graphite"  refers  to  varieties 
tb»t  occur  m  cxTBtals  large  enough  to  be 
Ttalbls  to  the  unaided  eye.  The  t3rpe  cov- 
ered by  your  ccanmlttee's  bill  la  a  very  fine 
granular  variety  which  Is  actually  crypto - 
cryBtalUne  or  Xeattirlng  particles  bo  fine  that 


they  are  not  recognizable  Individually  except 
under  a  high-power  niicruscope. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now  the  gentJeman  can 
understand  why  I  did  not  understand 
what  amorphous  graphite  might  be. 

Mr.  PORAND,  I  can  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman. I  also  have  to  read  this  for  a 
full  description. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FOR.AND,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  In  what  way  would  the 
imports  of  amorphous  graphite  contrib- 
ute to  national  defense  m  the  way  of 
being  a  critical  article?  If  it  is.  why  is 
there  any  duty  on  it  at  all?  In  most 
cases  they  suspend  the  duty  on  such 
articles,  such  as  bauxite,  manganese,  and 
other  articles  like  that. 

Mr.  FORAND.  The  information  given 
to  the  committee  is  that  this  type  of 
graphite  is  a  mineral  which  has  a  wide 
variety  of  uses.  For  example,  it  is  used 
for  foundry  facings  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  carbon  brushes,  dry  cell  bat- 
teries, pencils  and  pamts,  lubricants,  and 
brush  stock  for  electric  motors.  All  or 
most  of  these  items,  m  one  form  or  an- 
other, would  have  a  bearing  on  defense. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  To  what  extent  is  the 
article  produced  in  this  country?  What 
percent  of  the  grapliite  we  use  is  nat- 
ui-al? 

Mr.  FORAND.  My  understanding  is 
that  1  percent  of  the  natural  amor- 
phous graphite  is  produced  here.  There 
IS  some  artificial  amorphous  graphite 
produced  here  that  is  used  for  some  of 
these  purposes,  but  the  natural  is  only 
about  1  percent.  We  were  advised  by 
the  Tariff  Commission  that  the  princi- 
pal domestic  manufacturers  of  the  arti- 
ficial materials  themselves  consume 
practically  the  entire  output  at  present, 
and  very  little  enters  commercial  chan- 
nels in  unfabricated  form. 

Mr,  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  niinois  [Mr. 
Mason]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tenywre.  Is  there 
exception  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legis- 
lation which  is  before  the  House  would 
provide  for  the  suspension  for  a  period  of 
2  years  of  the  import  duty  imposed  on 
certain  amorphous  graphite  which  is 
valued  at  $50  i>er  ton  or  less. 

During  the  85th  Congress  legislation 
having  a  somewhat  similar  purpose  was 
approved  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  present  bill,  H.R.  1217,  vi'as 
unanimously  approved  by  the  member- 
ship of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

This  mineral  commodity  has  a  wide 
variety  of  uses,  many  of  them  involving 
defense  related  endeavors.  Examples  of 
such  uses  include  the  utilization  for 
foimdry  facings  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  lubricants,  brush  stock  for  electric 
motors,  dry  cell  batteries,  paints,  and 
carbon  brushes. 

Our  domestic  production  Ls  not  ade- 
quate to  fill  our  domestic  consumption 
needs  and  the  United  States  has  f<:»'  a 
considerable  period  been  d^Jendent  oo 
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Imports  for  nearly  all  of  its  requirements 
for  natural  amorphous  graphite.  The 
principal  supplying  countries  are  Can- 
ada, CeyUxi.  Mexico,  and  Norway. 

During  the  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation the  cmnmittee  received  favorable 
reports  frtm  the  executive  Departments 
of  Commerce,  Treasury,  State,  Defense, 
Labor,  and  Interior,  and  in  addition  re- 
ceived an  informative  rep>ort  from  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission. 

This  legislation  was  sponsored  by  our 
distinguished  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  BENTLrrJ.  and  he 
is  to  be  commended  for  bringing  this 
matter  before  the  House. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  at  the  outset  that  I  regret  to  oppose 
this  bill  for  no  other  reason  than  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bent- 
ixr]. 

We,  of  course,  are  very  close  personal 
friends.  I  hold  him  in  the  highest  re- 
gard. I  regret  very  much  that  I  have 
to  take  this  position,  but  I  think  this 
bill  Is  a  very  dangeroias  bill.  The  com- 
mittee, apparently,  in  an  effort  to  pro- 
tect the  domestic  amorphous  graphite 
industry,  which  is  largely  centered  in 
the  State  of  Texas,  in  fact,  I  think  the 
State  of  Texas  is  the  only  State  that 
produces  any  domestic  amorphous 
graphite  at  all.  as  I  say,  the  committee 
put  in  a  provision  that  the  tax  of  2 '2 
cents  per  pound  would  not  apply  to 
shlpm«its  valued  at  $50  or  less  a  ton. 
Actually,  the  Texas -produced  amor- 
phous-type graphite  is  a  very  inexpen- 
sive tjrpe  of  graphite  and  woiild  be 
covered  by  that  provision.  The  diffi- 
culty with  the  thing  is  that  in  times  of 
extreme  national  emergency,  the 
graphite  that  is  produced  in  my  State 
and  in  some  of  the  other  States  of  the 
Union,  which  Is  known  as  flake- type 
graphite  is  very  important  in  the  manu- 
factxire  of  crucibles  and  in  various 
types  of  cores  in  the  foundry  industry 
and  would  not  be  protected  under  this 
bill.  At  the  present  time  about  30  per- 
cent, or  at  least  the  last  that  graphite 
was  produced  in  my  State,  about  30  per- 
c^it  of  our  production  competed  with 
the  Mexican  or  amorphous-t3rpe  graph- 
ite. Certainly,  a  consimier,  or  a  foundry 
manufacturer,  would  not  pay  more  than 
the  cost  of  Mexican-type  graphite  He 
would  not  pay  the  more  expensive  price 
for  domestic  flake  graphite  and  he  would 
not  buy  the  more  expensive -type  graph- 
ite if  he  could  achieve  the  same  purpose 
with  the  Mexican  graphite.  We  found 
out  in  World  War  I  and  also  in  World 
War  n  that  this  is  a  strategic  defense 
mineral. 

I  would  like  to  read  to  you  from  a 
report  dated  December  1948.  by  Mr 
Krug  who  was  at  that  time  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
This  was  put  out  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines — James  Boyd,  Director. 

I  would  like  to  read  very  briefly  from 
this  report  as  to  the  importance  of  Uie 
production  of  graphite: 

EKirlng  1917,  1918.  and  1919,  Alabama  waa 
first  In  production  of  OaXe  graphite  In  the 
United  States.  Again  In  1943.  Alabama 
ranked  first  in  gr<\phlte  production,  3  mills 
ttimlng  oxrt  8,100,000  pounds  of  finished 
graphite,    more    than    was    produced    by    25 


operating    plants    in    the    {veylous    banner 
year  of  1918. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  also  to  read  to 
you  from  page  3  of  this  report: 

Flake  graphite  Is  the  most  Important  In- 
gredient contAlned  In  graphite  crucibles  used 
In  melting  crucible  steel  and  special  alloys 
essential  fur  war  purposes. 

Early  in  World  War  n.  the  Army  and 
Navy  placed  flake  graphite  on  the  list  of 
critical  war  materials.  During  World 
War  I  when  the  supply  of  Ceylon  graph- 
ite, then  in  demand  was  cut  off,  large 
quantities  of  flake  graphite  were  pro- 
duced in  Alabama,  and  about  40  mills 
were  built.  At  the  beginning  of  World 
War  n,  the  Madagascar  supply  was  cut 
off  and  consumers  were  again  compelled 
to  look  to  domestic  sources  for  their 
supplies. 

They  found  only  one  small  mill  in  op- 
eration, that  of  the  Ceylon  Graphite  Co.. 
in  Coosa  County,  Ala. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  tremendous  sub- 
marine fleet  that  Russia  Is  supposed  to 
have.  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  wLse  to 
completely  put  out  of  operation  what  us 
even  under  the  best  of  circumstances  a 
marginal  Industry.  I  think  you  have  to 
give  these  people  some  protection  other- 
wise your  mills  are  going  to  be  aban- 
doned. If  the  supply  is  cut  off  by  sub- 
marine activity,  then  our  defense  effort 
is  going  to  fall  far  short  of  what  we  want 
it  to  be.  How  in  the  world  can  we  ask 
these  people  to  compete  with  the  Mexi- 
can graphite  indu.stry  which  pays  for  a 
day's  work  the  small  sum  of  about  $2 
or  $3  when  we  pay  our  miners  that 
amount  of  money  and  even  more  for  a 
sin!?le  hour.  So  I  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  is  a  very  unwise  bill  and  I  hope  the 
House  will  not  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
leaifue  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
ma.."ks  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  in 
opposing  this  legislation  to  remove  the 
tariff  duty  on  amorphous  graphite.  It 
seems  quite  clear  to  me  we  would  by  this 
one  step  take  action  to  repeal  duties 
wh:ch  protect  a  young  growing  American 
industry,  an  industry  vital  in  time  of 
national  emergency;  and  for  what  pur- 
pose? For  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  a 
tax  benefit  to  competitors  overseas  who 
sell  in  the  American  market. 

I;:  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Amer- 
ican graphite  industry  was  a  vital  part  of 
the  American  productive  might  during 
World  War  I  and  again  in  World  War  n. 
It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  this  is 
a  marginal  industry,  an  industry  which 
requires  this  protection  of  the  tariff 
against  foreign  competition. 

I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  that  the 
Members  of  this  House  vote  down  this 
bill  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules.  It 
seems  to  me  this  matter  is  far  too  im- 
portant to  be  debated  under  suspension 
where  debate  is  limited,  when  we  do  not 
have  a  complete  and  ample  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  issues. 

I  urge  that  the  House  vote  down  the 
bill  to  repeal  the  duty  on  amorphous 
graphite. 

Mr.  DENT  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  HUDDLESTON  I  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  wLsh  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  and  also 
to  say  that  the  difference  between  the 
graphite  that  is  being  made  duty-free 
and  the  graphite  that  would  still  have 
a  .small  import  duty  on  it  is  in  the  fine- 
ness of  the  grind  If  our  Texas  graphite 
deposits  could  be  ijround  ecnnomirally 
down  to  a  micron  size  it  would  compete 
very  well  with  any  graphite  coming  from 
anywhere  except  Ceylon. 

The  only  difforence  between  the 
graphite  we  make  duty  free  and  our  own 
is  in  ability  to  grind  it  down  to  a  micron 
size,  -say  through  a  3200  screen. 

If  we  keep  taking  off  all  protection, 
even  this  little  protection  on  this  ad- 
mittedly marginal  industry,  there  will 
be  ab.solutely  no  graphite  mined  in  this 
country  5  years  from  now  Our  Amer- 
ican graphite  industry  has  grown  during 
the  last  10  years,  but  remove  this  pro- 
tection and  It  will  be  nonexistent.  You 
cannot  remove  this  tariff  at  this  time 
without  further  hurting  a  marginal  in- 
dustry. 

Mr  ROBERTS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  RAINS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemsm  yield? 

Mr    ROBERTS.       I  yield. 

Mr  RAINS  Mr  Speaker,  I  certainly 
do  not  pose  as  any  au'hority  on  graphite, 
but  I  had  a  little  experience  back  in  war 
days  with  the  very  thing  we  are  about 
to  do  which  gave  us  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  those  days.  I  served  on  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Production. 
At  that  time  we  took  an  awful  lot  of  the 
money  of  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
to  build  up  the  American  graphite  m- 
dustry  m  time  of  war  to  help  take  care 
of  defense  problems,  and  now  we  are 
talking  about  tearing  that  industry 
down. 

It  seems  to  me  completely  foolish,  even 
though  the  American  graphite  industry 
is  a  very  small  one,  to  hamstring  it  by 
removing  what  little  protection  it  has 
had  I  think  my  memory  is  correct  when 
I  .say  this  very  protection  was  put  on  in 
1930 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
crlp[)le  this  industry  which  is  now  strug- 
gling to  get  alonK,  for  should  an  emer- 
gency arise  again  we  would  have  to  go 
over  the  same  .story  of  redeveloping  this 
industry  which  we  strangle  to  death  if 
we  remove  this  protection. 

I  think  this  bill  ought  to  be  defeated. 

Mr  ROBERTS  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution 

Mr  FXDRAND  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROBERTS.     I  yield. 

Mr  FORAND.  It  may  be  interest- 
ing to  note  tliat  the  administration  is 
very  much  m  favor  of  this  bill.  I  hold 
here  a  report  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  clearly  statmg  the  Department 
Ls  on  record  in  favor  of  it.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  also  favors  it.  We  also 
have  in  the  committee  flies  favorable 
reports  from  the  Departments  of  the 
Treasury,  Defense,  Interior,  Commerce. 
Labor,  and  also  an  Information  report 
from  the  Tariff  Commission. 


So  it  looks  like  the  administration  has 
gone  into  tliis  pretty  deeply  and  thor- 
oughly The  Defense  Department,  real- 
izing its  responsibility,  comes  to  the 
committee  and  favors  the  bill.  I  do  not 
think,  therefore,  that  the  point  relative 
to  defense  considerations  is  borne  out 
by  the  data  we  have. 

Mr  ROBERTS.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman s  viewpoint,  but  I  cannot  agree 
with  iiim 

I  certainly  believe  we  ought  to  take 
a  better  look  at  this  typ>e  of  legislation. 
It  is  a  very  small  protection  that  we 
have  and  I  think  the  industry  is  a  vital 
defense-type  industry  and  should  be 
protected. 

Mr.  FORANT).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
mmutes  to  th?  gentleman  from  Michigan 

I  Mr.   BFNTLE'i  I. 

Mr.  BENTIEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  present  a  few  facts  on  behalf  of 
my  bill,  H  R.  1217.  which  would  amend 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  for  the 
free  importation  of  amorl>hous  graphite 
with  a  value  of  $50  per  ton  or  less  This 
bill  is  before  you  under  suspension  of 
the  rules  todf.y. 

Amorphous  graphite  is  a  mineral  which 
has  a  wide  variety  of  usee.  For  example. 
It  is  used  for  foundry  facings  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  carbon  brushes,  dry -cell 
batteries.  p>encils  and  paints,  lubricants, 
and  brush  stock  for  electric  motors. 

The  United  States  has  long  been  de- 
pendent on  iraports  for  nearly  all  its  re- 
quirements of  natural  amorphous  graph- 
ite In  recert  years  over  95  percent  of 
the  amorphous  graphite  imported  for 
consumption  m  the  United  States  origi- 
nated in  Canada.  Ceylon,  Mexico,  and 
Norway.  In  fact  80  percent  of  the  im- 
ports came  fi'om  Mexico.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  !,hat  the  major  part  of  the 
Mexican  deposits  of  amorphous  graphite 
is  owned  and  operated  by  U.S.  concerns. 
Natural  graphite  is  among  materials 
li.sted  as  strategic  and  critical  for  stock- 
piling purpos'?s  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Ways  md  Means  Committee  has 
received  favo:-able  reports  on  this  legis- 
lation from  he  I>epartments  of  Com- 
merce. State.  Lat)or,  and  Defense,  as  well 
as  informative  rep>orts  from  the  Treasury 
and  the  U.S  Tariff  Commission.  I  can 
see  no  sound  reason  to  continue  amor- 
phous graphit  e  on  the  duty  list  and  urge 
that  this  legislation  he  enacted 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  has  twice  before 
been  considered  and  reported  favorably 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  smd  Means. 
TTiis  bill  has  twice  before  been  consid- 
ered and  pas-^ed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives 

Mr  HUDIDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BENTIEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr  HUDDI£STON.  Was  that  bill  on 
the  Consent  Calendar  when  it  was 
pa.ssed  at  one  time? 

Mr  BEINTIEY.  I  believe  it  was.  but 
does  that  reli(  ve  the  responsibility  of  the 
gentlemen  w;io  are  now  opposing  the 
bill  so  far  as  the  Consent  Calendar  Is 
concerned? 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Roberts]  spo<e  of  his  regret  at  having 
to  oppose  this  legislation  which  I  have 


introduced  in  the  House.  I  share  his 
regret  at  having  to  opjxjse  his  opposi- 
tion. After  all.  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Roberts]  and  I  are  two 
members  of  the  most  exclusive  club  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  so- 
called  Fearless  Five.  We  are  good  and 
close  personal  friends. 

On  this  particular  matter,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  are  not  trying  to  put  any  domestic 
industry  out  of  business. 

The  committee  report  has  said  that 
only  1  percent  of  all  the  natural  amor- 
phous graphite  which  is  consumed  m 
this  country  is  produced  domestically. 
That  is  a  very  small  percentage  indeed. 
I  submit  if  we  took  this  duty  off.  if  we 
permitted  graphite  to  come  in  with  a 
value  of  less  than  $50  a  ton  from  Mexico 
principally.  Mexico  and  other  sources  of 
supply,  including  Canada,  we  would  not 
endanger  the  domestic  mdustry. 

People  have  made  the  statement  that 
if  we  take  this  2'^  percent  ad  valorem 
off  we  are  goirc  to  throw  a  lot  of  graphite 
miners  out  of  work.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  graphite  miners  in  the  United 
States  would  be  represented  by  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  domestic  consumption. 
I  submit  it  would  be  few  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  do  not  take  steps  to  assist 
In  the  impwrtation  of  graphite  from 
abroad,  we  are  going  to  endanger  seri- 
ously the  jobs  of  a  great  many  industrial 
workers  who  are  producing  the  commod- 
ities mentioned  on  page  2  of  the  com- 
mittee rep>ort  of  which  amorphous  gra- 
phite is  a  ver>'  important  comjxjnent. 

It  so  happens.  Mr,  Speaker,  that  the 
export  duty  on  this  particular  commod- 
ity from  Mexico  is  extremely  high.  I 
might  say  attempts  have  been  made  to 
negotiate  a  reduction  of  the  export  duty 
from  Mexico  It  is  at  the  present  time 
extremely  high  and  has  been  for  some 
time.  It  has  been  high  almost  to  the 
point  where  it  has  been  imE>ossible  to 
import  this  commodity  at  a  reasonable 
price.  The  fact  that  actuallj'  the  do- 
mestic mdustry  m  this  country  feels 
there  exists  any  degi-ee  of  protection  for 
them  IS  not  because  of  the  2 '2  ad  va- 
lorem duty,  but  it  is  because  of  the 
prohibitively  high  e.xport  duty  from 
Mexico.  The  domestic  industry,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Texas  which 
produces  only  the  cheaper  variety  of 
graphite,  has  not  expanded  suflficiently 
to  meet  the  very  real  domestic  need  in 
this  country. 

The  domestic  industry  has  abrogated 
99  percent  of  all  consumption  m  this 
country  to  foreign  sources.  That  is.  I 
think,  a  rather  clear  indication  that  pro- 
tection is  not  needed,  and  even  if  it  were 
made  available  it  would  not  result  m  any 
further  strengthenmg  of  the  domestic 
mdustry  here. 

As  I  stated,  the  House  has  twice 
worked  its  will  on  the  p>ending  bill.  I 
hope  that  the  facts  being  as  they  are, 
with  the  identical  language  as  the  House 
passed  it  twice  before,  the  House  will 
agam  pass  the  bill  under  suspension  of 
the  rules  and  remove  this  duty  for  a 
temporary  period  of  2  years.  We  are 
not  asking  for  permanent  removal,  this 
is  only  temporary,  so  that  we  can  con- 
tmue  to  bring  m  this  very  miportant  and 
strat^-'gic     commodity     from     a     source 


which  is  not  overseas,  which  carmot  be 
threatened  by  submarine  warfare,  but 
from  our  neighboring  landlocked  neigh- 
bors of  Canada  and  Mexico,  who  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  production  of 
graphite  imported  into  this  country  and 
which,  we  have  heard  from  all  Grovern- 
ment  departments,  is  so  vitally  needed 
as  a  strategic  commodity.  Furthermore, 
the  Department  of  Labor  has  certified 
that  It  has  no  information  that  the  re- 
moval of  this  commodity  would  in  any 
respect  cause  an  unfavorable  effect  on 
employment  in  the  domestic  graphite  m- 
dustry.  So,  I  urge  the  House  to  vote 
favorably  on  the  adoption  of  this  bill. 

Mr  FORAND.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
IMr  CrrPTis  1. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  just  want  to  emphasize  the  state- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has 
made  and  call  attention  to  the  commit- 
tee report  which  clearly  brings  out  the 
fact  that  the  arguments  used  in  cormec- 
tion  with  national  defense  are  not  to 
the  point.  Eighty  percent  of  the  total 
quantity  comes  in  from  Mexico  and.  of 
course,  Cansida  is  another  source.  Some 
of  the  high  grade  ore  comes  m.  it  is  true, 
from  Cejlon,  but  essentially  it  is  only 
low  grade  which  is  produced  in  the 
United  St,ates,  and  this  amounts  to  only 
1  E>ercent  of  the  domestic  use. 

There  is  another  way,  also,  of  look- 
ing at  these  imports  of  raw  materials. 
One  of  the  difBculties  that  our  own 
manufEicturing  concerns  have  arises 
from  the  fact  that  they  have  to  buy 
these  ravi  materials,  or  99  percent,  from 
abroad  at  a  higher  price  than  countries 
competing  with  our  electrical  equipment 
concerns  have  to  pay  for  the  same  ma- 
terials. It  is  a  minor  item,  but  it  cuts 
both  ways  on  the  protection  argument. 
I  think  the  committee  has  studied  this 
matter  very  carefully,  and  so  have  the 
various  executive  departments  who  rec- 
ommends the  passage  of  the  bill.  I  urge 
its  passage. 

Mr  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  apparently 
two-thirds  had  not  voted  in  favor  there- 
of. 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  p round  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  278,  nays  116,  not  voting  36, 
as  follows: 

(Roll   No    2] 
YEAS— 278 


Adair 

Arends 

Barrett 

Addonlzlo 

Ashley 

Barry 

Albert 

AuchlneloBS 

Bass,  N  H. 

Alper 

A  very 

Bass.  Tenn 

Allen 

Ayres 

Bates 

Andersen, 

Baker 

Baumhart 

Minn 

Baldwin 

Becker 

Anfiiso 

Biirr 

Beckworth 

'  i 
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Belctoer 

Mumma 

Ke«' 

PUcher 

Staggers 

Bennett.  FU. 

Gray 

Murphy 

Kltchln 

PUUon 

Stratton 

Bentley 

Oreen,  Pa. 

Nelsen 

Kowalskl 

Powell 

Btubblefleld 

Betts 

OrUHn 

mx 

Land  rum 

Preston 

Taber 

Blatnlk 

OrUBtha 

Norblad 

Langen 

Prokop 

Thomas 

Boland 

Hagen 

NorreU 

Libonatl 

Puclnaki 

Thompson,  La. 

BolUng 

Halleck 

O'Brien,  ni. 

Loser 

Raln.i 

Thomson,  Wyo 

Bolton 

Halpem 

O-Brten.  N.Y. 

McOovem 

RUey 

Toiler  ion 

Bofch 

Hardy 

O-Hara.  Ul. 

McInUre 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Trimble 

Brademas 

Hargls 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

McMillan 

Roberts 

Tvick 

Bray 

Harrison 

O'Konskl 

Macdonald 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ullmsn 

Brewster 

Healey 

Osmers 

Ma<lden 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Van  Zandt 

Brooks,  La. 

Henderson 

Ostertag 

Manthews 

Rutherford 

W»mpier 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Herlons 

Pat  man 

Mitchell 

Saylor 

Whitener 

Broomfleld 

Rlestand 

Pelly 

Moore 

Schenrk 

Whitten 

Brown,  Mo. 

Hoeven 

Perkins 

Morgan 

Selden 

Wler 

BroyhUl 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Philbln 

Moms,  N   Mcx 

Shelley 

Williams 

Biiciley 

Hollfleld 

Plrnle 

Moms,  Okla 

Slkps 

Will  IS 

Burdlck 

Holt 

Poff 

Nateher 

Sllrr 

Wtnstead 

Burke,  Ky. 

Holtzman 

Price 

Oliver 

Sisk 

Young 

Burke.  Mass. 

Horan 

Quia 

Pfost 

Slack 

Burleson 

Hoamer 

Quigley 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Hull 

Rabaiit. 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-36 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Ikard 

Randall 

Alford 

Green    Oreg. 

Ml  I  Iter 

CahlU 

Inouye 

Ray 

Anderson. 

Oubs^r 

Murray 

Caufield 

Irwin 

Reece.  Tenn. 

Mont. 

Jannan 

ONelll 

at  an  earlier  date  If  necessitated  by  the  de- 
fense requirements  of  the  United  States 

S»c  4  No  loan  may  be  extended  under 
this  Act  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
after  consultation  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
BtafT,  determines  that  «uch  extension  is  In 
the  best  Interest  of  the  L'nUed  Btates.  The 
BecretAJ-y  of  Defense  shall  keep  the  Congreb« 
currently  advised  "f  .ill  exten-slons  made  un- 
der iiuUiorlty  of  ili-s  hf.. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  a  second  de- 
manded'' 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection  a 
second  will  be  con.sidcred  as  ordered. 

There  wiis  no  objection 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  Mr 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  5  minut/^-s 

Mr    Speaker,  the  purpcse  of  this  De- 
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r*QT-tmAT-tf    r\f    Tu^f^.n 


Kill        IQ       i  f\      QMi\\r\r\tr 


ftigOOKMKNXMTIOir 

Tn  view  of  the  foregoing,  B4r.  Speaker, 
I  urge  the  immediate  and  unanimous  ai>- 
proval  of  this  egislatlon. 

Mr  GROas.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS  Under  the  terms  and 
conditioi^s  set  forth  by  the  President  in 
the  loan  of  Ur'se  ships — all  of  them,  not 
just  this  one — the  Governments,  so  bene- 
ficed, cannot  (lispo.<;e  of  any  of  them  to 
any  other  country,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  rivers;  of  South  Carolina.  That 
Is  absolutely  correct,  and  it  has  to  be 
always  witli  the  approval  and  under  the 
close  scrutiny  of  our  Department  of  De- 
fense, which,  c>f  course,  in  this  case  is  the 


this.  In  terms  of  money  and  personnel, 
would  be  prohibitive  in  peacetime  and  is 
not  possible.  However,  it  Is  entirely 
feasible  for  certain  allies  to  man  and 
operate  some  of  our  reserve  fleet  ships 
with  their  personnel.  The  Republic  of 
China  has  been  an  outstanding  example 
of  the  success  of  our  ship-loan  program. 
The  proposal  contained  in  H.R.  9465  to 
authorize  the  extension  of  the  loan  of  a 
destroyer  to  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  is  designed  to  assist  this 
country  to  continue  to  carry  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  security  treaties 
with  the  United  States  and  implementing 
recommendations  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  concerning  support  of  allied  forces 
under  the  mutual  defense  assistance 
program. 


to  do  thmgs  of  which  our  State  Depart- 
ment or  our  people  might  not  approve. 
Certainly  we  have  recently  heard  state- 
ments by  our  military  leaders  and  by 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Defense  Establish- 
ment which  are  sometimes  at  variance 
with  those  of  our  State  Department  and 
even  poss:bly  with  the  thinkmg  of  the 
American  people  and  possibly  the  m- 
terpretation  of  agreements  already  exist- 
ing m  that  area. 

May  I  also  make  the  pomt  that  f^me- 
times  it  might  be  better  to  give  ships 
away  than  to  put  them  out  on  loan. 
because  when  we  are  not  at  war — now 
is  a  case  of  being  relatively  at  peace;  I 
do  not  mean  we  are  really  at  peace  but 
we  are  not  in  a  declared  war  or  anything 
of  that  kind — we  must  realize  that  every 
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Bennett,  Fl*. 

Bentley 

Betts 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bofctx 

Brademas 

Bray 

Brewster 

Brooks,  La. 

Brooks.  Tex. 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Mo. 

BroyhiU 

Bxiciley 

Burdlck 

Burke.  Ky. 

Burke,  luiaas. 

Burleson 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

CahlU 

Canfield 

Cannon 

Camaban 

Caaey 

Gederberg 

Cliamberlaln 

CHelf 

Chenoweth 

Ohlperfleld 

Ciiurch 

Clark 

Goad 

Coffin 

Cobelan 

Collier 

Conte 

Oorbett 

Onuner 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Curtis  Mass. 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Daddarlo 

Dague 

tlanlels 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Denton 

Derounlan 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Diggs 

Dlngell 

Dlzon 

Donohue 

Dooley 

Dorn,  NY. 

Doyle 

Dwyer 

Bvlns 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Pelghan 

Penton 

Pino 

PSynn 

Foley 

Forand 

Ford 

Fra2aer 

Frellngbuysen 

Frledel 

Pulton 

Gallagher 

Oartnatz 

Gary 

Ga  things 

Gavin 

Gaorge 

Olenn 

Goodell 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Alexander 

Andrews 

Ashmore 

Asplnall 

Bailey 

Barlnj? 

B'-imelt.  Mich. 

Berry 

Bonner 

Bow 

Boykln 

Breeding 

Brock 

Brown,  Oa. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Budge 


Oranabaa 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

OrUnn 

OrliBtbs 

Hagen 

Halleck 

Hal  pern 

Hardy 

Hargls 

Harrison 

Bealey 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Rlestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Hollfleld 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horan 

Hoamer 

Hull 

Ikard 

Inouye 

Irwin 

Jackson 

Jennings 

Johansen 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Kartb 

Kastenmeler 

Keams 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

KUbum 

Kllday 

Kllgore 

King.  Calif. 

King.  Utah 

Kirwan 

Knox 

Lahore 

Laird 

Lane 

Lankford 

Latta 

Lesinskt 

Levering 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

McCormack 

McCuUoch 

McDonough 

McDowell 

McPall 

McSween 

Machrowlcz 

Mack.  111. 

Mack.  Wash. 

Magnuson 

Mabon 

Mainiard 

Marshall 

Martin 

Mason 

May 

Meader 

Marrow 

Meyer 

Michel 

Miller,  Clem 

MUer. 

George  P. 
Miller.  N.Y. 
MlUiken 
Mln&hali 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Moss 
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Colmer 
Davis,  Ga. 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Dent 

Dom,  S  C. 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Edmondson 

Elliott 

E\'erett 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Pogarty 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Grant 


Miimma 
Murphy 
Nelsen 
mx 

Norblad 

NorreU 

O'Brien,  ni. 

O'Brien,  NY. 

OUara.  111. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Pat  man 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Phil  bin 

Plrnie 

PofT 

Price 

Qule 

Quigley 

Rabaiit, 

RandHll 

Ray 

Reece.  Tenn. 

Rees.  Kans. 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rlehlman 

Rivers.  Alask.i 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Fla 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Roetenkowski 

Roush 

St.  George 

Santangeitt 

Saund 

Scherer 

Schwengpl 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Short 

Simpson 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Miss. 

Smith   Va. 

Spence 

Springer 

SuiUvau 

Taylor 

Teague.  Ca:lf . 

Teague.  Tex. 

Teller 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Thompson.  Tex 

Thorn  berry 

Toll 

Udall 

Utt 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Vinson 

Walnwright 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

Weaver 

We  Is 

Wfstland 

Wharton 

Wldnall 

Wi..soa 

Wnght 

Yates 

Younger 

Zablcckl 

Zeler.ko 


Gross 

Hal»-/ 

Harmon 

Harris 

Hays 

Hebert 

Herhler 

Hemphill 

He^s 

Hoffman.  Ul. 

Hotcan 

Holland 

Huddieston 

Jensen 

John.son,  Colo 

John.son.  Md 

Jchn-:on,  Wis 

J    ri.is 


Ke*? 

Kltchln 

Kowalskl 

Latidnim 

L&iigen 

Llbonatl 

Loser 

McGovem 

McInUre 

McMillan 

Macdonaid 

Ma/lden 

Matthews 

Mitchell 

Moore 

Morgan 

Moms.  N   Mcx 

Moms.  Okla 

Natrher 

Oil-er 

Pfost 


Pllcher 

PllUon 

Powell 

Preston 

Prokop 

Puclruikl 

Rains 

RUey 

Rivers,  SO. 

Roberts 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rutherford 

Saylor 

Schenrk 

Selden 

Shelley 

sues 

Slier 

Sisk 

Slack 


Staggers 

Stratton 

Btubbleneltf 

Taber 

Thomas 

Thompson.  La. 

Thomson,  Wyo. 

ToUefion 

TrlmWe 

Tuck 

Ullman 

Van  Zandt 

Wampler 

Wh.tener 

Whitten 

Wler 

Williams 

wii;i.-j 

Wlnstead 
Young 


NOT  VOTING  -36 


Alford 
Anderson. 

Mont. 
Harden 
Bh'.ch 
Bokigs 
Bowles 
Cel.er 
Cock 
Cocley 
Durham 
P^scell 
Glalmo 


Grei-n    Oreg 

Gubs«'r 

Jarrnan 

K  v»ein 

Kluczynskl 

Kyi 

Leanon 

McOlnlPT 

Met  calf 

Mills 

M  )Dtova 

Morrison 

Moulder 


Mu.ter 
Murray 
O  Nelll 
Pts.i'man 

POtLgf 

Porter 

Scott 

Smltn 

Steed 

Watts 

Withrvw 


Kafw 


So  i  two-thirds  haviiig  voted  tn  favor 
thereof )  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  aunnunced  the  following 
pairs 

On  this  vote : 

Mr    Celler   and    Mr     Multer  for.   wiUi    Mr 

Alf'jrc!  agam.s' 

Mr  BogKs  and  Mr  O'Neill  for.  with  Mr 
Scctt  agaii;iU 

Mr.  Glalmo  and  Mr  Kluczynskl  for.  with 
Mr   McGlnley  ae:ain  =  t 

Mrs  Green  of  Oregon  and  Mr  Moulder  for, 
with  Mr  Morrison  against. 

Mr.  Mills  and  Mr  Cook  for.  w'.ui  Mr. 
Lern  <n  agait.bt 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr   Anderson  with  Mr  Gubser 

Mr    C>  ley   with   Mr    Smith   of   KansM. 

Mr   Fascell  with  Mr    Wlthrow. 

Mr  I^ennon  with  Mr  Kyle. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  .ibove  recorded. 

ITie  doors  were  opened. 


AUTHORIZING  LOAN  OP  VF.SSEi.  TO 
FIEPUBLIC  OP  CHINA 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  Mr 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  <  H  R.  9465  <  to  authorize  the 
extension  of  a  loan  of  a  naval  vessel  to 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
China. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

B?  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House 
of  HepTe■^^^ntatU•rx  of  the  United  Statea  of 
AmtTica  tn  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
witlistand-ng  section  7307  of  title  lo.  United 
S.ates  C  xle.  or  any  othi^r  l.iw,  the  Pre.sldent 
may  extend  the  loan  of  one  destroyer  to  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  on 
sucti  terms  and  under  such  conditions  as 
he  deems  are  appropriate.  The  President 
may  promul^nte  such  r\ile<!  and  regulations 
aa  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
vlsic^ns  of  thiS  Act. 

Sic  2  The  extension  of  the  luan  author- 
ized under  this  Act  Is  an  exten.slon  of  th« 
loan  made  under  the  auth  .>rlty  granted  by 
the  Act  of  August  5.  1953   (67  Stat.  363 » . 

Sjc.  3  Extension  shall  be  for  a  period  of 
not  to  exceed  five  years  and  shnli  be  made 
on  the  condition  that  It  may  be  terminated 


at  an  earUer  date  if  necessitated  by   the  de- 
fense requirements  of  the  United  States 

Sac  4  No  loan  may  be  extended  under 
this  Act  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defens** 
after  consultation  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  ol 
Staff,  determines  that  such  extension  Is  tn 
the  best  interest  of  the  United  States.  The 
BecretAiy  of  Defense  shall  keep  the  Congrebe 
currently  advised  of  all  extensUons  made  un- 
der authority  of  this  A''? 
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second    de- 


The      SPEAKER      Is 
maiuicd  ^ 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection  a 
second  will  be  considtred  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr 
Speaki-r.  I  yield  myself  5  minute.s 

Mr  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  De- 
partment of  Deft'ii.'^f  bill  is  to  authorize 
the  extension  of  an  existing  loan  of  oiu 
destroyer  to  the  Republic  of  China  for 
a  period  of  5  years. 

r..xPi.A.NATioN  or  THE  Bru, 

Under  the  authority  granted  by  the 
act  of  AuKUst  5,  1953  Public  Law  83-188 
the  ex-US  S  Rixlrnan — DD-456 — was 
loaned  to  the  Governmexit  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  for  a  period  of  5  years 
This  loan  will  expire  on  July  28,  1960,  5 
i^earb  fiom  the  beyinmng  of  Llie  original 
loan 

NXrc3.srrY    r  r    the    Lrt.isi.iTioK 

The  Chinese  Navy  presently  corLiist^ 
n{  four  df'.stroyers  whirh  are  loaned  from 
the  United  States  and  five  destroyer  es- 
corts which  are  all  ex-US   ships 

The  destroyer  U  S  S  Rodman,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  bill,  is  one  of  the  four  de- 
stroyers presf»ntly  undpr  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Chinesf  Navy  Each  of  the  naval 
combatant  .<*hips  pre.'^ently  undpr  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Chinese  Navy  ls  essen- 
tial to  Its  continued  defen.se  efforts 
Thercforf^.  an  exfnsion  of  the  existing 
loan  of  the  ex-U  S  S  Rodman  to  the 
Chinese  Navy  is  deemed  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  both  the  Government  of  th« 
Republic  of  China  and  the  United  States. 

Inasmuch  as  the  basic  authority  under 
which  the  original  loan  of  the  U  S  S. 
Rodman  was  effected  has  expired,  new 
authority  will  be  required  to  extend  the 
cxtstinp  loan  which  neces-sltatcs  the  pro- 
posed bill 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  once 
aeain  that  the  bill  does  not  propose  the 
tran.^fer  of  any  additional  ships  to  the 
Republic  of  China — it  is  simply  designed 
to  authorize  the  continued  u.se  by  tlie 
Chinese  Navy  of  the  ex-USS.  Rodman, 
a  vessel  presently  on  loan  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  China. 

The  Dppaitnit^iit  of  Defen.se  and  the 
admini.<' ration  have  both  strongly  rec- 
ommended enactment  of  H.R.  9465  since 
It  is  without  question  m  the  t>est  inter- 
ests of  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  in 
also  of  the  same  opinion  after  reviewing 
all  the  circumstances  of  this  existing.;  ship 
loan  and  have  therefore  unanimously 
recommended  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

rrsr^I     DATA 

Since  this  bill  will  involve  only  exten- 
sion of  an  existing  loan,  enactment  will 
involve  no  additional  cost  to  the  Oinern- 
ment. 


ftiaxjMMDnMTioir 

Tn  view  of  the  foregoing,  Mr.  Speciker, 

I  urge  the  immediate  and  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  this  eglslatlon. 

Mr  GROSvS  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yie.d? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS  Under  the  terms  and 
conditions  set  forth  by  the  President  in 
the  loan  of  th^'se  ships — all  of  them,  not 
just  this  one — the  Governments,  so  bene- 
fited, cannot  dispo.-^e  of  any  of  them  to 
any  other  country,  Is  that  correct? 

Mr  RIVERf;  of  South  Carolina.  That 
is  absolutely  correct,  and  it  has  to  be 
always  with  the  approval  and  under  the 
close  scrutiny  of  our  Department  of  De- 
fense, which,  vt  course,  in  this  case  is  the 
Navy.  They  do  not  own  anything.  It 
is  a  loan.  Tliey  take  care  of  mainte- 
nance and  everything.  It  ia  to  our  in- 
terest, becaus*'  we  do  not  have  to  have 
our  ships  an<l  men  over  there,  which 
would  cost  u.'>  considerable,  to  protect 
the  coastline 

Mr.  GROS^l  Mr  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yie.d  further? 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  GROSS  Of  course,  that  is  not 
a  part  of  the  bill.  That  must  be  con- 
tained in  rulcii  or  regulation5.  laid  down 
by  the  President,  and  I  want  the  Ricord 
to  show  clearly  that  it  would  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  int<  nt  of  Congresfi  if  any  war- 
ship on  loan  to  any  foreign  country 
should  t>e  disix>sed  of  without  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress. 

Mr.  RFV^ERS  of  South  Carolina  It 
Ls  an  £igreem«nt.  I  have  witnessed  it. 
They  have  agr  ?ed  on  it.  There  is  a  docu- 
ment which  they  have  signed. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  my.self  5  minutes. 

Mr  Speaker .  I  concur  in  the  remarks 
made  by  my  chairman  in  respect  to 
HR  9465 

As  a  meml>er  of  the  subcommittee 
which  conducted  hearings  in  respect  to 
this  legislative  proposal  I  feel  particu- 
larly qualified  to  ris^  in  its  support. 

I  will  not  a' tempt  to  repeat  the  very 
thorough  and  concise  explanation  pro- 
vided by  my  colleague  but  I  would  for  a 
moment  like  to  call  the  attention  of  this 
body  to  the  importance  of  our  ship-loan 
program. 

One  of  the  mast  efTe^Ke  ways  to  assist 
our  friends  and  allies  is  to  lend  them 
ships  from  oui  Naval  Reserve  fleet  By 
lending  certain  countries  our  ships,  we 
achieve  a  preparedness  that  would  be 
otherwise  virtually  impossible. 

By  this  I  mean  that  the  ships  we  lend 
are  automat icf.lly  deployed  in  vital  areas, 
fully  manned  tiy  our  allies,  and  organized 
for  immediate  action  at  the  outbreak  of 
any  ha-^tilitif  s.  Also,  readiness  and 
maintenance  of  our  reserve  fleet  is  im- 
proved The  &est  way  to  have  a  piece 
of  equipment  ready  for  use  and  In  proper 
condition  is  to  operate  it  frequently. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  ships. 

Althou.i;h  th?  US  Naval  Reserve  fleet 
comprises  a  strong  potential,  that  poten- 
tial would  be  ^  astly  Increased  if  it  could 
be  properly  manned,  operated,  and  main- 
tained in  an  active  status.     The  cost  of 


this,  in  terms  of  money  and  personnel, 
would  be  prohibitive  in  peacetime  and  is 
not  possible.  However,  it  is  entirely 
feasible  for  certain  allies  to  man  and 
operate  some  of  our  reserve  fleet  shipe 
with  their  personnel.  The  Republic  of 
China  has  been  an  outstanding  example 
of  the  success  of  our  ship-loan  program. 

The  proposal  contained  in  H.R.  9465  to 
authorize  the  extension  of  the  loan  of  a 
destroyer  to  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  is  designed  to  assist  this 
country  to  continue  to  carrj'  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  security  treaties 
with  the  United  States  and  implementing 
recommendations  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  concerrung  support  of  allied  forces 
under  the  mutual  defense  assistance 
program 

The  Repubhc  of  China  is  capable  of 
manning:  and  operating  destroyers  and 
they  have  proven  this  ability  and  have 
demonstrated  their  proficiency  in  the 
oi>erations  of  destroyers  over  the  pa:5t  6 
years. 

Because  of  her  vital  strategic  position, 
it  is  mandatory  that  the  Repubhc  of 
China  maintain  an  effective  antisutana- 
rine  threat  in  order  to  defend  her  posi- 
tion. Her  major  naval  tasks  as  derived 
from  multilateral  agreements  are  to  de- 
fend her  coastal  waters,  essential  bases 
and  ports,  and  to  protect  her  sea  lines  of 
communications,  all  requiring  that  she 
maintain  an  active  antisulxnarine  threat. 
Destroyers  are  well  equipped  for  this 
purpose. 

The  Taiwan  Straits  incident  proved 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  the  value  of 
lending  destroyer -type  ships  to  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  China. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  enable 
the  Republic  of  China  to  continue  to  ef- 
fectively perform  its  r>art  in  our  total 
defense  effort.  Tlierefore,  I  urge  the 
unanimous  support  of  this  body  of  H.R. 
9465. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Meyer  1. 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr  Speaker,  I.  too, 
yield  the  gentleman  from  Vei-mont  [Mr. 
Meyer  1  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  poUcy 
that  is  correct  at  one  time  may  not  nec- 
essarily be  correct  6  or  7  years  later. 
TTierefore.  I  believe  that  we  should  at 
least  examine  this  proposal  before  we 
pasii  upon  it 

Tn  saying  this  I  should  like  to  state 
quite  clearly  that  we  have  a  moral  debt. 
a  moral  obligation  to  protect  the  people 
of  Taiwan,  the  people  living  under  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  China. 
Not  for  one  moment  would  I  want  oui- 
country  to  step  aside  from  this  obliga- 
tion in  any  way. 

However,  may  I  remind  the  Members 
of  this  House  that  is  is  quite  possible 
that  the  leaders  of  any  other  govern- 
ment might  have  ideas  tiiat  are  different 
from  ours.  Certainly  in  this  instance  I 
believe  they  do  in  certain  circumstances. 
We  are  always  wondering  in  the  case  of 
Quemoy  and  Matsu  what  will  be  done. 
how  far  the  Republic  of  China  will  go. 
Certainly  the  more  naval  power  they 
have  the  more  they  might  be  encouraged 


to  do  things  of  which  our  State  Depart- 
ment or  cur  people  might  not  approve. 
Certainly  we  have  recently  heard  state- 
ments by  our  military  leaders  and  by 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Defense  Establish- 
ment which  are  sometimes  at  variance 
with  those  of  our  State  Department  and 
even  poss:bly  with  the  thinking  of  the 
American  people  and  jwssibly  the  in- 
terpretation of  agreements  already  exist- 
ing in  that  area. 

May  I  also  make  the  point  that  f^me- 
times  it  might  be  better  to  give  ships 
away  than  to  put  them  out  on  loan, 
because  when  we  are  not  at  war — now 
is  a  case  of  being  relatively  at  peace;  I 
do  not  mean  we  are  really  at  peace  but 
we  are  not  in  a  declared  war  or  anything 
of  that  kind — we  must  realize  that  every 
naval  vessel  of  the  United  States  when 
it  is  on  loan  is  still  partly  tied  to  us  and 
to  a  certain  extent  we  are  responsible 
for  its  use  and  what  happens  to  that 
ship. 

What  would  happen  if  by  some  chance 
or  misadventure  the  Republic  of  China 
should  use  these  shipK  for  offense  and 
not  defense,  if  it  should  use  them  for 
offense  in  such  a  manner  that  it  would 
be  very  embarrasing  to  us  and  also  very 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  entire 
world? 

I  also  raise  the  question  as  to  how  long 
our  Government,  our  foreign  policy,  is 
going  to  be  partly  directed  by  govern- 
ments 8,000  nules  away  from  our  shores. 
I  think  to  a  certain  extent,  this  has  hap- 
pened, that  certainly  2  million  mainland 
Chinese  living  on  Taiwan  have  through 
their  leaders  had  quite  a  bit  to  say  about 
how  we  direct  our  foreign  policy.  I 
do  not  believe  (whether  rightly  or 
wTongly  that*  they  should  have  the 
naval  power  to  further  and  perhaps  in- 
directly influence  that  which  we  do. 

It  is  said  in  the  report  on  this  biU  that 
such  a  loan  must  be  in  keeping  with 
U.S.  national  policy.  I  wonder  if  it 
really  is.  I  wonder  what  U.S.  national 
policy  IS  and  whether  this  loan  is  in 
keeping  with  it. 

Also  the  report  states  it  should  be  in 
keeping  with  our  military  objectives.  I 
raise  the  question  as  to  just  what  our 
military  objectives  are.  Are  the  national 
policy  and  the  military  objectives  of  the 
Republic  of  China  necessarily  in  full  ac- 
cord with  those  of  our  Government  and 
our  people? 

Furthermore.  I  notice  that  at  least 
some  of  us  are  beginning  to  think  that 
the  time  has  come  to  call  a  halt  to  some 
of  our  E>olicies  and.  i>erhaps,  change 
them — if  not  to  the  extent  of  a  com- 
plete 180  degree  change,  at  least  to 
change  them  to  some  extent  and  to  vary 
them  to  some  extent  as  old  conditions 
change  and  new  conditions  arise.  I  be- 
lieve that  within  the  administration  this 
feeling  is  quite  strong,  and,  I  believe, 
too,  it  is  quite  strong  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Si.Ate  itself. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  say 
even  in  the  bill  itself  there  is  a  delega- 
tion of  authority  to  the  Secretaiy  of 
Defense.  EvS  I  read  it.     The  bill  reads: 

*Tn  consultation  with  the  Chiefs  of 
SUff." 

That  would  mean  that  the  future  de- 
termination as  to  whether  the  loan  of 
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thla  ship  should  be  contained  even  be- 
yond the  5  years  Is  delegated  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  Perhaps  I  am  mis- 
rea<ling  that,  but  I  do  ask  that  question. 
It  docs  not  mention  the  Secretary  of 
State  at  all. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Epeakfr,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEYER.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
to  answer  the  question.  Under  section 
4  cf  this  bill,  does  it  or  does  it  not  say 
that  the  extension  of  this  law  even 
beyond  the  5-year  jaeriod  would  be  more 
or  less  up  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
In  consultation  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Cn- 
<Jer  the  policy,  none  of  these  loans 
extend  beyond  the  5  year.s.  It  cannot 
go  beyond  the  5  years. 

Mr.  MEYER.  That  was  one  point 
that  I  wanted  to  clear  up.  I  thank  my 
collea£;ue  very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is,  WJl 
the  House  suspend  the  niles  and  pass 
the  bill  H.R.  9465? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (Lwo- 
thlrds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof; 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


PANAMANIAN-UNITED  STATES 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
•iiApend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Plouse 
concurrent  resolution — House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  459 — as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  House  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

Rasolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concxirring) .  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  any  variation  In  the 
traditional  Interpretation  of  the  treaties  oX 
1903,  1936,  and  1955  between  the  United 
8tat«3  and  the  Republic  of  Panama,  with 
special  reference  to  matters  mvAving  the 
provisions  of  such  treaties  concerning  ter- 
ritorial sovereignty,  shall  only  be  made  pur- 
suant to  treaty. 

The  SPELAKER.  !.«;  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPELAKER.  Without  objection  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hLstorical  bond.s  of 
friendship  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Panama  have  deep 
roots  in  my  ou-n  State  of  .Alabama.  An 
Alabamlan.  Dr.  William  Crawford  Gor- 
gas,  was  the  army  medical  officer  who 
developed  the  scientific  technique  for 
eradicating  yellow  fever  that  made  pos- 
sible the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
General  Gorgas'  mother.  Amelia  Gayle. 
was  bom  in  my  hometown  of  Green.s- 
boro,  Ala.  His  father  served  as  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  the  South 
and  later  as  president  of  the  University 
of  Alabama.  I  am  a  graduate  of  bolh 
these  great  institutions. 

The  Gorgas  home  on  the  campus  of 
the  University  of  Alabama  is  located  in 
the   congres-sional   district   I   have    the 


privilege  to  represent.  The  home  is  now 
a  State  shrine,  one  of  only  three  such 
honored  places  in  Alabama.  A  picture 
of  the  Gorgas  hiome  hangs  on  the  wall 
in  my  office,  a  constant  reminder  of 
what  "-he  people  of  Alabama  and  the 
people  of  Panama  owe  to  the  services  of 
an  exceptional  family. 

Last  year  it  was  my  privilege  to  handle 
a  bill  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee on  Inter-American  .A.fTairs  and  later 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  authorized  increased  funds 
for  the  Gorsas  Memorial  Laboratory  in 
Panama  City.  My  .senior  Senator,  Sena- 
tor LisFER  IIiLL.  introduced  and  handled 
the  bill  in  the  Senate,  Under  its  pro- 
visions for  the  first  time  in  40  years. 
the  Gov:,;as  Memorial  Laboratory  was 
author  .zed  U,S.  funds  for  a  new 
building  prot;ram.  The  bill  also  author- 
ized increased  operating  funds  for  this 
famou.'  laboratory  wl;ich  conducts  re- 
search in  the  tropical  diseases  that  infest 
the  Ishmus  of  Panama  and  Central 
.■America,  It  wa.s  gratifying  to  play  a 
part  ir  the  tradition  of  United  States- 
Pan.T.manian  friendship  and  cooperation 
which  rn  the  pa.st  has  proved  a  service 
to  the  entire  world. 

Today  we  arc  considering  a  resolution 
which  jndoubf-dly  will  have  bearing  on 
a  recent  requc::>t  made  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  by  the  Government 
of  Paniima. 

On  December  2.  1959,  in  his  press  con- 
ference, President  Eisenhower  was  asked  : 

Is  It  Dos.sible  th.ii  tiie  United  States  will 
let  Pans.ru;  g  flag  fly  beside  the  Un.ted  StaU-« 
flag  In  the  Canal  Zone? 

The  President  replied: 

The  <.ne  question  of  'he  flap  h£i.s  never 
beta  speciftcaliy  placed  before  me:  no  de- 
cision hrts  ever  been  m.ule  about  it,  but  I 
du  In  some  form  or  other  believe  that  we 
.■ihould  have  visual  evidence  that  Panama 
does  h.-\ve  titular  sovereignty  over  the  re- 
gion. 

When  Congress  reconvened.  I  Icarriod 
that  the  Department  ol  State  was  giv- 
ing attiVe  consideration  to  a  foiraal  re- 
quest fiom  Panama  that  the  Panaman- 
ian flag  be  flown  in  the  Canal  Zone  and 
that  a  decision,  probably  favorable,  was 
Imminent.  Also,  further  information  I 
received  led  me  to  believe  that  the  Exec- 
utive had  reached  the  conclubion  that 
no  congre.ssional  sanction  was  required 
or  would  be  sought  in  the  event  the  deci» 
sion  of  the  E.xecutive  was  favorable. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  to  fly  the  Pan- 
amanian flag  in  the  zone,  after  more 
than  half  a  century  in  which  only  the 
U.S.  flag  had  been  raised  there, 
would  con.stitutc  a  major  departure  from 
our  traditional  policy.  On  January  9. 
1960,  I  wrote  Secretary  of  State  Herter 
reque-stini:  that  no  final  deci.sion  be  made 
until  the  Inter-Amencan  Affairs  Sub- 
committee had  an  opportunity  to  study 
this  situation.  The  Department  replied 
on  January  14: 

It  U  true  that  the  question  of  permitting; 
the  Pananiai.Un  fl.vg  to  be  flown  in  the  Cux^al 
Zone  Is  under  consideration  pursuant  ^o  a 
formal  request  from  the  Panamanian  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American 
Affairs  has  now  held  eight  meetings  on 
th:.s  subject,  during  which  testimony  has 


been  received  from  Members  of  Con- 
gress, representatives  of  the  e.xecutive 
branch,  and  private  citizens. 

The  question  of  Panamanian  sover- 
eignty became  a  popular  subject  m  thf 
Republic  of  Panama  even  before  the  ink 
had  dried  on  the  1903  treaty  which  es- 
tabli.shed  our  rights  in  the  Canal  Zone, 
Article  III  i.f  that  basic  agreement  pro- 
vides: 

The  Republic  of  Panama  grants  to  the 
United  bt.Htee  all  the  rights,  power  and  au- 
thoriiy  within  the  zone  mentioned  ar.d  de- 
scribed In  article  II  of  this  agreement  and 
within  the  limits  of  all  auxiliary  lands  ar;d 
waters  mentioned  and  described  in  said  ar- 
tlr;e  11  which  the  United  States  would  p.,*- 
.■se&s  and  exercise  If  It  were  sovereign  of 
the  territory  within  which  said  land.s  and 
waters  are  located  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
the  exercise  by  the  Republic  of  Panama  of 
any  such  sovereign  nghus.  power,  or  author- 
ity. 

The  expression,  "titular  sovereignty," 
was  pi  obably  first  used  olIicLally  by  Wil- 
liam Howard  Taft.  As  long  ago  as  1906 
he  commented : 

Tlie  truth  U  that  while  we  have  all  the 
attributes  of  s<verelgnty  necet^sary  in  the 
cu:>ns traction,  malnten-vnce,  and  protection 
of  the  canal,  the  very  form  in  which  these 
attributes  are  conferred  In  the  treaty  seen.s 
'o  pre'^erve  the  titular  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  In  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

For  all  practical  purposes.  "Utular 
sovereignty"  is  meanmgle.s.s  unless  at 
some  time  in  the  future  the  United 
Slates  decides  t^)  relinqiish  posse.ssion 
of  the  Canal  Zone.  Should  that  take 
place,  under  tlie  provisions  ol  the  treaty 
title  and  possession  would  revert  Ui 
Panama. 

Public  sentiment  in  Panama  on  the 
matter  of  sovereignty  recently  has 
reached  fever  pitch.  This  being  an 
election  year  in  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama, various  candidates  have  seized 
upon  the  i.ssue  for  campaign  purpoM's. 
You  will  recall  the  ugly  incident  early  :n 
November  when  demonstrators  marched 
uito  the  .ione  and  nots  followed. 

Some  who  favor  authorizing  the  Pan- 
amanian flag  to  be  flown  in  the  Canal 
Zone  maintam  that  such  a  conce&.-^:on 
would  constitute  a  mere  act  of  couiusy. 
They  argue  that  it  would  entail  no  more 
reduction  in  U.S.  sovereignty  than 
did  the  flying  of  Soviet  flags  along 
Mr  Khrushchev's  route  from  the 
aii-port.  ^ 

Those  who  oppos*:*  the  Panamanian 
request  contend  that  permi-ssion  to  fly 
the  Panamanian  flag  m  the  Canal  Zone 
will  be  interpreted,  not  as  a  gesture  of 
fricnd.'ihip  and  good  wiU.  but  as  an  ero- 
sion of  U  S.  .sovereignty.  They  point 
out  that  the  chronology  of  events 
preceding  President  Elsenhower's  De- 
cember 2  statement — the  November  3 
riots,  the  No\eniber  25  Panamanian 
note,  further  demonstrations  on  Novem- 
ber 2B — could  be  Interpreted  In  Panama 
by  extremist  elements  as  the  formula 
for  wrenching  further  concessions  from 
the  United  States.  This  view  holds  the 
flag  matter  to  be  an  openuig  wedge  in 
a  long  chain  of  demands  leading  to  U^e 
ultimate  assumption  by  Panama  of  com- 
plete sovereignty  over  the  canaL 

The  Subcommittee  on  Inter- American 
Affairs  has  not  completed  its  hearings 
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on  this  subject.  Therefore,  the  sub- 
conimittee  has  not  yet  reached  a  deci- 
sion on  wheUier  or  not  the  Panamanian 
flag  should  oc  flown  in  the  Canal  Zone, 
although  some  of  the  members  who  have 
participated  in  the  hearings  un- 
doubtedly ha\e  formed  personal  opin- 
ions. However,  the  subcommittee  did 
conclude  ur.animously  that  permission 
to  fly  Uie  Panamanian  flan  should  not  be 
granu^d  without  prior  approval  by  Con- 
gret.s  as  provided  iii  the  Constitution 
treaty-amending  process. 

From  the  testimony  received  to  date, 
one  fact  hai  emerged  clearly.  Permis- 
sion to  fly  tiie  Paiiamanian  flag  withui 
the  Canal  Zone  would  indeed  constitute 
a  major  change  iii  policy.  This  is  not 
the  first  tim.^  the  Panamanian  Govern- 
ment has  soaght  such  a  symbol  of  sov- 
ereignty As  recently  as  the  negotiatioiis 
for  the  1955  treaty,  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Paiiama  requested  that 
its  flag  be  flown  in  the  Zone.  The  United 
States  Government  rejected  the  request. 
Also,  reliable  sources  indicate  that  on 
no  occasion  in  the  past  has  the  Pana- 
mamaii  Rag  been  flown  even  ceremoii- 
lally  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  pending  resolution,  reflecting  the 
view  of  the  Ci'mmittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
states : 

That  It  is  tie  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
any  variailun  in  the  u-adiiional  luierpretu- 
tlon  of  the  treaties  of  1903,  1936,  and  195.^ 
between  tiie  United  States  and  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  with  special  reference  to  matterB 
Involving  the  firovljsionn  of  mich  treaties  con- 
cerning territorial  sovereignty,  shall  be  made 
only  pursuant   to  treaty. 

Whether  or  not  flying  the  Panamanian 
flag  would  alter  the  jurisdictional  posi- 
tion of  tlie  United  States  is  not  the  ques- 
tion raised  today  Nor  Is  speculation  as 
to  our  possible  foreign  policy  pains  or 
losses  from  acquie.scing  to  the  Panaman- 
ian request  i)ertlnent  to  the  resolution 
under  consideration.  Rather,  the  res- 
olution is  designed  to  avoid  precipitate 
action  by  the  Executive  and  to  give  Con- 
gress a  voice  should  the  Executive  de- 
termine that  granting  permi-sslon  to  fly 
the  Panaman  an  flag  would  be  in  the  be.st 
Interest  of  th ;  United  States, 

It  is  my  deep  conviction  that  should 
the  United  Slates  determine  to  alter  its 
policy  of  57  y(  ar.-^  in  the  Canal  Zone  with 
regard  to  flying  the  Panamanian  flag 
m  that  area,  we  should  do  .so.  not  as  a 
minor  administrative  decision,  but  with 
full  public  cojinizance  of  the  possible  im- 
plications. FDr  that  reason  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Mr  DORN  c  f  New  York.  Mr,  Speaker, 
will  the  gentl 'man  yield? 

Mr,  SELDEN,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ne\.  York, 

Mr  DORN  c  f  New  York  The  coiicur- 
rent  resolutioi.  is  in  general  terms.  Does 
the  gentlemar.  have  anything  else  spe- 
cifically in  mmd  other  than  the  request 
of  Panama  fcr  its  flag  raising  that  is 
covered  in  thi.s  concunent  resolution:* 

Mr.  SELDEN.  The  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affaii-s  has  been  dealing  only 
*ith  the  quest, on  of  sovereignty  which  is 
implicit  in  the  flag  request. 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.    The  gentle- 
man   Ls    answering   m   different    terms. 
Here  is  what  I  am  yetting  at;  In  voting 
CVI lU 


on  this  resolution  do  we  have  any  specific     Americans  are  driven  out  of  the  Cana 


request   in   mind   other  than  the  flag 
raising  request  of  Panama? 

Mr,  SELDEN.  That  is  the  only  re- 
quest we  have  presently  in  mind  in  the 
consideration  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Marjland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SEIJ3F>\  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mai-yland. 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Spe.tker.  I  i  i.sc  to  support  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  459, 

In  1903  the  Hay -Bunau-Var ilia  Treaty 
was  signed  which  provided  that  the 
United  States  should  guarantee  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  RepubUc  of  Panama, 
and  that  our  Nation  should  receive  for- 
ever the  iLse,  occupation,  and  control  of  a 
strip  of  hiiid  10  miles  wide  for  a  canal  to 
link  two  great  oceans. 

Dreamers  long  had  talked  of  a  canal, 
natiorLs  had  nei-otiated  for  one,  a  group 
of  inspired  Frenchmen  had  planned,  ex 


Zone  and  the  canal  natioiialized. 

This  Congress  must  not  permit  our 
State  Depai-tment  to  capitiilate  to  pohti- 
cal  blackmail.  Our  treaty  obligations 
must  be  held  inviolate.  I  urge  full  sup- 
port of  this  measure. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minuUis  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mrs,  Sullivan  J. 

BtJNGLrNC  OF   OCB   RELATIONS   WPTH    THE   »n  ■«- 
Lie    or    PANAMA 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN  Mr  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Panama  Canal  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  I 
ha\e  mixed  feelings  about  this  resolu- 
tion. I  think  it  is  a  sad  commentary  on 
the  .status  of  national  policy  formation 
m  tliLs  country  that  the  Congress  has  to 
say  to  the  executive  department,  "Don't 
be  so  quick  to  try  to  give  away  fim- 
damental  American  rights."  Yet,  in  ef- 
fect, that  IS  what  we  now  find  we  must 


cava  ted,  gone  bankioipt.  and  died  trymg     say  on  this  matter  of  our  relationships 

■^'ith  the  Republic  of  Panama  over  the 
Status  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

I  said  I  have  mixed  feelings  about  the 
resolution.  One  reason  for  those  feelings 
IS  that  the  resolution  seems  to  invite  the 
Republic  of  Panama  to  come  up  with 
proposals  for  a  new  treaty,  to  augment 
or  supi.iiement  or  replace  existmg 
treaties.  I  am  just  wondering  how 
much  gcod  it  would  do  under  present 
circumstances  to  have  our  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  diplomatic  ofiBcia}*  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  sit  down  to  talk 
abci.t  another  treaty.  The  last  time  that 
happened  we  practically  gav«e  away  the 
Panama  Canal  Company — at  least  $24 
million  worth  of  its  property,  plus  heavy 
costs  It  will  have  to  sustain  for  years  to 
come,  plus  an  additional  $1,500,000  a 
year  which  all  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  S^.ates  must  pay  in  perpetuity  for 
what  amounts  to  increased  rental  on  the 
Canal  Zone. 


to  build  a  canal  aci-oss  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  Guided  by  American  ingenu- 
ity und  courase,  400  years  after  Balbca 
had  first  thought  of  joining  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans  at  thLs  point,  the 
Panama  Canal  was  opened  for  commer- 
cial tralfic  in  August  1914,  The  cost  of 
coiist ruction  was  $370  million. 

The  importance  of  the  Panama  Canal 
as  a  commercial  artery  to  the  entire 
world  can  oiily  be  matched  by  its  neces- 
sity as  a  defense  bastion  to  our  Nation 
and  our  Latin  and  South  American 
neighbors. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  just  concluded  one 
decade  branded  as  the  "fabulous  fifties" 
and  have  embarked  mto  the  new  decade 
of  the  sixties  Frankly.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned lest  an  apparent  course  of  con- 
cession and  appeasement  become  part  of 
our  foreign  pohcy. 

The  State  Department  is  conducting 
what  I  feel  to  be  a  disillu.sionina.  incom- 
prehensive  course  with  Panama.  When 
our  Nation  permits  its  flag  to  be  tram- 
pled in  the  dust,  it,s  President  made  the 
.sub.iect  of  the  vilest  insults,  its  troops  to 
be  injured,  it"^  property  to  be  destroyed, 
then,  I  say.  it  is  imperative  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  exercise  its 
lei::slative  power. 

Has  the  jx)licy  of  "turning  the  other 
cheek  '  reached  such  a  point  that  this 
Nation  mu.'^t  accept  gro.ss  mdignities? 
Has  our  foreign  policy  reached  such  a 
point  withi  Panama  that  we  must  bar- 
gain away  cur  national  honor  to  main- 
tain a  facade  of  friendship'  Is  it  our 
policy  to  have  peace  at  any  price?  If 
this  be  true,  then  I  must  ask  this  perti- 
nent question:  Can  the  courageous,  in- 
spirational leadership  of  the  past  be 
joined  with  the  appeasing  policies  of  the 
present  and  produce  a  re.sF>ected  nation 
of  tomorrow? 

To  grant  Panama  titular  sovereignty 
by  permitting  her  to  fly  her  flag  over  the 
Panama  Canal  now  will  only  lead  to  de- 
mand of  greater  concessions  later.  It 
is  Interesting  to  note  the  failure  of  the 
American  press  to  r>oint  out  vividly  the 
course  of  events  that  took  place  the  past 
November  in  Panama.  Certainly  the 
Panamanian  pre.ss  has  declared  their 
nation    will    not    be    satisfied    until    all 


llEL^TIOr:S    ■WORST.Kn)    ATTEK     1855     TEKATT 

Did  we  get  anything  for  the  United 
States  out  of  the  1955  treaty  with  the 
Republic  of  Panama  which  has  carried 
such  a  hi^h  price  ta;--?  I  think  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  felt  and  hoped  it 
was  buying  a  cessation  or  at  least  a  re- 
duction of  friction  between  the  Un.ted 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Panama  over 
the  existence  of  the  canal  in  US, 
ownership  and  possession.  If  that  was 
the  hope  of  coiu'se  it  has  not  mate- 
rialized. I  would  say  our  relations  with 
the  Republic  of  Panama  have  steadily 
worsened  since  that  treaty  was  necoti- 
ated  and  signed.  And  now.  like  the  con- 
stituent vho  demanded  to  know  of  the 
politician  who  had  done  him  so  many 
favors  in  the  past,  "What  have  you  done 
for  me  lately?  '  the  Republic  of  Panama 
is  pushing  and  demanding  and  insistmg 
on  further  concessions  from  our  Govern- 
ment on  the  impUed  threat  of  violence 
and  other  blackmail. 

I  am  gomg  to  vote  for  this  resolution 
now  before  lis  but.  as  I  said,  my  feelings 
about  it  are  mixed  because  of  its  lan- 
guage stating  that  nothing  should  be 
done  to  change  traditional  interpreta- 
tions of  our  treaties  with  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  especially  as  regards  the  is- 
sue  of   sovereignty,   unless    it   be   done 
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pursuant  to  treaty.  The  purpose  of  this 
resolution  as  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  Is,  of  course,  to 
make  clear  congressional  opposition  to 
any  decision  President  Eisenhower  may 
make  to  permit  the  flying  of  the  Pana- 
manian flag  in  the  Canal  Zone  as  a  mark 
of  so-called  titular  sovereignty  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  over  the  land  which 
the  United  States  holds  in  perpetuity 
for  the  purpose  of  operating  the  Panama 
Canal.  But,  as  I  stated,  this  is  almost 
an  open  invitation  to  the  Republic  of 
Panama  to  demand  new  treaty  negotia- 
tions. 

ttgMCBJUn    MAWlCt    STTBCOMMTTm    DEfXRS 

We  on  the  subcommittee  on  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  have  had 
before  us  for  some  years  other  resolu- 
tions dealing  with  the  general  subject 
of  Panamanian  claims  of  "sovereign- 
ty"  titular     or     otherwise — over     the 

Canal  Zone,  and  while  we  have  from 
time  to  time  conducted  executive  session 
discussions  on  this  matter  we  have  held 
no  public  hearings  or  reported  any  leg- 
islation on  it.    Our  reason  was  this:  the 
issues  involved  in  this  matter  are  pri- 
marily those  of  a  foreign  affairs  nature 
as  between  our  country   and   the   Re- 
public of  Panama;   we  did  not  want  to 
muddy  the  waters  and  unnecessarily  ag- 
gravate   discords    into    open    hostility 
But.  of  course,  as  we  all  know,  events 
in  the  area  around  the  Panama  Canal 
last  November  put  the  issue  blazingly 
on  the  front  page  of  every  newspaper 
and  after  that  nothing  anyone  In  the 
United  States  might  have  done  or  said 
would  have  made  our  relations  with  the 
Republic  of  Panama  much  worse  than 
they  already  were. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  continued  to  ex- 
ercise ofBcial  restraint  as  a  subcommittee 
vitally  interested  in  this  matter,  and  we 
deferred  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  joined  them  In  hearings  on 
this  question.  We  still  have  before  our 
subcwnmittee  proposed  resolutions 
which  would  denounce  eus  violative  of 
law,  treaty,  international  usage,  and  his- 
toric American  policy  any  administrative 
decision  by  President  Eisenhower  to 
permit  the  formal  display  of  the  flag  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama  In  the  Canal 
Zone.  I  would  hate  to  have  to  support 
such  condemnation  of  our  President  as 
such  a  resolution  would  unply.  On  the 
other  hand.  I  think  it  is  clear  to  all  of 
us  here  that  Congress  is  unitedly  op- 
posed to  the  giveaway  of  American 
rights  that  the  flying  of  the  Panaman- 
ian flag  in  the  Canal  Zone  would 
represent. 

APPIASEMrNT    INVITES    BI.ACXMAn. 

We  are  concerned  primarily  not  over 
the  flying  of  a  pennant,  but  what  that 
would  mean  to  the  people  of  Panama^ 
and  what  It  would  mean  In  terms  of  fu- 
ture demands  and  blackmail  upon  the 
United  States.  Let  us  make  no  mistake 
the  leaders  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
and  the  people  of  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama long  for  the  day  which  would  bring 
them  possession  and  control  of  the  canal. 
And  the  less  resE>onsible  the  politician  in 
that  country,  the  more  success  he  can 
achieve  for  his  cause  by  flaying  Uncle 
Sam  and  demanding  the  seizure  of  the 


canal.  Thase  of  us  who  have  been  there 
have  seen  this  In  operation  time  and  time 
again.  And  no  matter  how  responsible 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama Is  and  tries  to  be.  It  cannot  deny  the 
potency  of  the  groups  withm  the  Repub- 
lic which  build  political  power  on  the 
idea  of  acquiring  the  canal  for  the  Re- 
public of  Panama. 

This  Is  what  we  are  up  against — and 
we  ail  know  it.  But  we  wonder  if  our 
State  Department  recognizes  it.  We 
wonder  if  the  President  realizes  it.  The 
offhand  remark  made  by  the  President 
that  the  Republic  has  titular  sovereignty, 
and  the  announcement  that  we  may  very 
well  agree  to  let  the  Republic  s  flag  fly 
in  the  Canal  Zone  are  part  of  a  pattern 
of  bungUng.  I  feel,  of  our  relations  with 
the  Republic  of  Panama. 

Does  this  mean  I  am  anti-Panama  or 
feel  we  should  do  nothing  to  help  Pan- 
ama? Far  from  It.  I  do  not  believe 
m  wavmg  a  big  stick  at  a  nation  with 
which  we  have  such  long  and  close  ties 
Nor  on  the  other  hand  do  I  think  we 
should  shrink  in  timid  fear  from  the  is- 
sues mvolved  m  that  relationship. 

U3.  HAS  MISSED  OPPOKTfNITY  FOR   MEANINOFtrL 
HKLP    TO   PANAMA 

But  we  have — particularly  In  recent 
years,  under  the  present  administra- 
tion— bungled  our  relationship  with  Pan- 
ama by  failing  utterly  to  take  advantage 
of  a  great  opportunity  available  to  us 
there.  We  have  a  multi-billion-dollar 
foreign  aid  program  under  way  all  over 
the  world.  We  are  helping  underdevel- 
oped nations — or  should  be  trying  to  do 
so — In  every  part  of  the  world.  What 
have  we  done  for  and  In  the  Republic  of 
Panama  to  help  the  people  of  that  im- 
poverished nation  to  build  up  their  re- 
sources and  raise  living  standards?  Very 
little. 

A  year  ago.  my  subcommittee  from  the 
85th  Congress  filed  a  report  with  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  which  was  later  reported  to  the 
House  on  July  14.  1959 — and  printed  as 
House  Report  656  of  the  86th  Congress. 
In  It,  we  discussed  all  aspects  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  canal  by  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  and  the  problems  of  ex- 
pansion of  capacity  and  so  on.  It  was  a 
broad  review  of  canal  operations. 

We  were,  however,  acutely  conscious 
of  the  problems  ansmg  for  the  Panama 
Canal  Company — and  the  Government 
and  people  of  the  United  States,  t<jo.  I 
might  add— growing  out  of  the  con- 
tmued  poverty  of  the  people  of  Panama. 
the  lack  of  job  opportunities  and  indus- 
tries, and  their  need  for  economic  help. 
For  out  of  the  economic  deprivation 
which  attacks  so  many  Panamanians  is 
generated  the  political  dream  of  great 
riches  for  all  if  only  Panama  owned  the 
canal.  In  the  meantime,  every  Pan- 
amanian seems  convinced  the  canal  i.-^  a 
logical  source  for  ever-greater  annuities, 
concessions,  and  benefits — it  always  ap- 
pears as  the  answer  to  every  Panama- 
man  s  unfilled  economic  wants. 

Why  IS  that  so?  Becau.se  so  many  in 
Panama  have  so  httle,  and  not  too  much 
immediate  hope  of  getting  more,  except 
through  dreams  of  the  seizure  of  the 
canal  or  tlie  milking  of  the  canal's 
revenues. 


AVERACt     PA.NAMANIAN     SEKS     CANAL     AS     ANSWCI 

TO     ALL     NCKD.S 

A.S  long  as  there  is  so  much  poverty  in 
the  Republic  of  Panama,  and  as  long  as 
Amf»rican  citizens  in  the  Canal  Zone  live 
so  close  by  in  comfort,  along  the  hnes 
of  American  living  standards,  the  people 
of  Panama  are  going  to  envT  and  yearn. 
Those  Panamanians  who  work  on  the 
canal  are  so  much  better  off  than  their 
fellow  Panamanians  that  the  magic  of 
the  canal  s  economic  power  grows  and 
grows  m  the  mmds  of  tiie  Panamanian 
people. 

We  will  never  succe<*d  in  having  really 
sohd  relationships  with  the  people  of 
Panama  until  they,  too.  are  able  gen- 
erally to  live  on  a  decent  standard.  The 
canal  cannot  provide  it  for  them.  We 
know  that  and  the  responsible  leaders  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama  know  it.  But 
the  peoplp  tend  to  think  the  canal  could 
answer  all  of  their  needs  and  desires. 

In  our  report  last  year,  we  discussed 
this  matter  at  some  lenRth  and  I  will  In- 
clude that  part  of  our  report  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks  today  I  hope  the  Mem- 
bers will  read  that  ln.serted  material— I 
do  not  have  th^^  time  allotte'd  to  me  here 
now  to  read  it  aloud.  But  I  want  to 
make  this  point: 

WE    BHOULi)    HELP    THKOUGH    »KAL    POINT    4 
PHOCBAM 

We  said  in  our  report  that  the  sub- 
committee •  noted  with  approval  the 
att^mpu  being  made  by  the  United 
States  toward  helping  to  solve  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama through  vanou.s  US  Goverrunent 
programs  for  helpmg  underdeveloped 
areas."  The  report  then  proceeded  to 
hst  some  of  these  activities. 

Actually,  as  I  first  drafted  this  part 
of  Uie  report,  it  would  have  gone  much 
further  to  call  for  a  great  expansion  of 
pomt  4  and  related  activities  In  the  Re- 
pubhc  of  Panama  to  help  raise  livmg 
standards  so  that  the  canal  no  longer 
seemed  to  stand  as  the  symbol  of  the 
only  means  by  which  a  Panamanian 
could  hope  to  live  decently.  In  trying  to 
achieve  a  unanimous  report,  however,  I 
had  to  delete  this  language  because  some 
of  tiie  minority  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee m  the  85th  Congress  felt  they 
did  not  want  to  be  committed  to  the 
pruiclple  of  broadening  foreign  aid.  So 
what  we  did  was  merely  to  list  the  pro- 
grams already  un<Ier  way  in  Panama  and 
"note  with  approval"  that  they  were  in 
operation. 

But  they  do  not  begin  to  meet  the  real 
needs  of  that  country  for  help  in  build- 
ing up  industrial  and  economic  re- 
sources. And  this  repre.sents  a  failure 
on  the  part  of  our  State  Department 
and  diplomatic  planners  and  top  execu- 
tive policy. 

If  Panama  were  truly  prosperous— if  it 
had  resources  other  than  this  canal- -if 
It  had  jobs  for  all  of  its  people  and  de- 
cent housing  for  them  and  an  expand- 
ing economy,  we  could  look  for  tran- 
quilUty  In  the  operation  of  the  canal  and 
in  our  relationships  with  Panama.  But 
we  are  trying  to  "buy"  a  proud  people 
with  driblets  of  handouts  and  are  being 
blackmailed  in  turn,  and  we  have  no  pol- 
icy or  plan  for  dealing  with  this  dilemma 
except  to  wait  until  the  pressures  build 
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up  and  explode  around  the  boundaries 
of  the  Canal  Zone  and  then  give  a  little 
here  or  there  and  hope  we  have  bought 
peace. 

Thi.s  is  a  ridiculous  policy,  and  a  use- 
less one.  It  has  won  us  nothing  but  ani- 
mosities and  jealousy  and  discontent 
from  the  Panamanians  and  the  ever- 
ready  weapon  of  blackmail  u;>ed  when- 
ever it  .suits  the  purpo.ses  of  some  of  the 
naiionaUst  leaders  in  Panama. 

THIS  «B»OI.TmON  NO  SrBSTITm  FOR  U  >  LCTIVl 

NATIONAL    POLK  T 

I  will  support  the  resolution  before  us. 
but  With  mixed  ft'elin^'s.  It  is  a  stop- 
gap emerKency  measure  to  try  to  halt 
the  implementation  of  a  mistaken  exec- 
utive policy  But  this  resolution  Is  no 
substitute  for  an  afllrmative  policy. 
That  is  what  wc  need  desperately  in 
Panama — a  policy  to  help  the  Panama- 
man  people  in  ways  that  count  If  we 
had  that  kind  of  policy,  the  piecemeal 
surrenders  which  we  have  been  making 
on  this  important  question  of  American 
ownership  and  control  of  the  Panama 
Canal  would  no  longer  be  necessary,  for 
the  people  of  Panama  could  then  look 
objectively  at  the  canal  and  its  prob- 
lems and  help  us  .solve  those  problems 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  them  and  us 
and  all  maritime  nations. 

But  as  loiiK  a.s  nearly  1  million  Pan- 
amanians live  on  le-s-s-than-minimimi 
standards,  they  can  hardly  look  objec- 
tively at  the  problems  connected  with  the 
canal— tliey  would  rather  gobble  it  up 
even  though  it  meant  eating  the  goose 
that  lays  the  golden  eggs.  When  you  are 
hunpry.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  hard  to  put 
off  eating  the  mea!  which  appears  to  be 
so  invitincly  spread  before  you.  and  that 
is  exactly  what  th.c  Panama  Canal  looks 
like  to  most  citizens  of  Panama. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point 
the  relevant  portions  mentioned  above 
of  House  Report  No  65G  on  the  Panama 
Canal  First  I  Include  our  di.scu.ssion  of 
the  Impact  of  the  1955  treaty.  This 
material  Indicates  what  happened  the 
last  time  our  Government  nccotiatcd  a 
new  treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

[Excerpts  from  H    R.'pt    No  656.  a  report 
on  the  Panama  Canal  | 

rv     IMPACT  or  THE   1955  TRF.ATT   Wmi  REPT7BLIC 
or   PANAMA 

The  phj-slcal  limitations  of  a  faciUty  built 
half  a  century  or  so  ago  are  not  the  only 
problems  facing  offlclaU  and  employees  in 
the  operation  of  the  canal.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  subcommittee  was  deeply  con- 
cerned during  Its  extended  visit  to  the 
Canal  Zone  over  U;e  extent  of  the  problems 
created  for  thousands  of  employees  of  the 
canal  and  for  our  entire  operation  In  ihc 
acne  by  numerous  provision*  of  the  1935 
treaty. 

Morale  among  .American  clUzen  em- 
ployee* of  the  Canal  Company  and  Zone 
Ooverni.ient  was  seriously  threatened  by 
some  adjustments  m.ade  necessary  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  treaty.  The  Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone  (and  ex  officio  Picsldent  of  the 
P.inama  Canal  Company  i.  MaJ  Gen  W  E 
Putter,  Is  to  be  congratulated  for  the  tre- 
mendous Job  he  has  done  personally  in  try- 
ing to  meet  morale  problems  head  on  He 
has  made  it  possible  for  employees  to  bring 
new  problems  to  official  attention  Immedi- 
ately— to  his  personal  attention — and  to  en- 
able employees  to  receive  clear  and  unequiv- 
ocal answers  to  their  quettluns.     Undoubt- 


edly the  Governor'B  warm  personality  and 
sincere  Interest  In  employee  Uvliig  and  work- 
ing conditions  have  been  largely  responsible 
for  preventing  a  serlotu  breakdown  In 
ni'Tale  as  a  result  of  recent,  necesaary  read- 
justments. 

SiJ.ce  management  officials  of  the  Canal 
Company  and  the  zone  government  were  also 
havinfT  their  own  share  of  problems  In  con- 
forming with  treaty  requirement*,  most  of 
the  U.S.  citizen  rank-and-file  employees 
were  willing  to  make  the  best  of  a  difficult 
Uansltlonal  situation,  knowing  that  as 
Americans  they  were  all  Involved  In  varjing 
degrees  in  the  same  poblems 

Open  hearing  scheduled  in   Canal   Zone 

T^e  subcommittee  p>erformed,  we  believe, 
a  most  valuable  function  in  this  connection 
in  conducting  an  open  hearing  at  which  var- 
ious employee  groups  were  represented  by 
spokesmen  and  individual  witnesses  were 
also  heard  on  a  wide  variety  of  phaees  of 
Canal   Zone   living,   problems,  and   concerns. 

T»st!m'iny  ranged  over  such  widely  diver- 
gent fields  as  the  ."Standards  for  nurses  to  the 
degree  of — or  lack  of — democracy  available 
to  the  American  families  living  in  the  Canal 
Zone.  A  basic  concern,  however,  was  the  im- 
pact upon  living  costs  and  living  conditions 
as  a  result  of  the  1955  Treaty  of  Mutual 
Understanding  and  C<. "operation  agreed  to  by 
the  United  Stat.es  and  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama, and  its  accompanying  memorandum  of 
und'-'rftandlnes  rer;ched 

Mucli  ot  the  time  of  the  subcommittee — 
most  of  the  time  of  the  subconimittee — was 
devoted  to  study  of  the  impact  of  this  tre.ity 
up?n  canal  operations  but  the  morale  as- 
pQcX  involvine;  individual  employees  was  cer- 
tainly Important  enou"h  to  warrar.t  the 
serious  attention  the  subcommittee  gave  It. 

Provisions  of  1955  treaty 

The  original  1903  treaty  between  the 
United  Slates  and  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
following  the  latter  nation's  achievement  of 
independence  from  Colombia,  provided  for  a 
lump-sum  payment  of  flO  million  In  gold 
coin,  and  an  annual  p.iyment  of  $250.0C0  In 
gold  coin,  for  VS  rights  In  i>erpetuity  In  the 
10-mile-wlde  strip  which  then  became  the 
Canal  Zone.  The  land  was  to  be  turned  over 
for  the  purpose  of  construction  of  a  ship 
canal,  with  powers  wlihiu  that  area  which 
the  United  States  would  possess  and  exercise 
as  If  It  were  the  .<;overtl'n  of  the  territory — to 
the  entire  exc!u5lon  of  the  exercise  by  the 
Republic  of  Panama  of  any  such  sovereign 
rights,  power,  or  authority. 

In  1936.  following  the  devaluation  of  the 
American  dollar  in  term.s  of  gold  content, 
the  1903  treaty  was  revised  by  mutual  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Panama  to  raise  the  annu.ty  pay- 
ment to  $430,000.  retroactive  to  the  1934 
payment  reflecting  the  actual  change  In  gold 
value.  The  amount  of  the  annual  payment 
remained  unclianged  thereafter  until  the 
treaty  of  1955. 

That  treaty,  and  the  memorandum  of  un- 
derstandings, reached  Increased  the  annual 
pavtnent  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  by  H.- 
60(3.000  to  a  total  of  »1. 930.000.  It  made 
these  further  concessions  or  awards  to  the 
Republic  of  Panama: 

It  provided  for  the  outright  transfer  to 
the  Republic  of  Panama,  free  of  cost,  as  soon 
as  practical,  of  all  of  the  properties  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  or  the  Canal  Zone 
Government  located  outside  of  the  Canal 
Zone  Itself  In  the  territory  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama.  Extensive  other  properties  of 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  Department 
of  State  of  the  United  States  similarly  lo- 
cated outside  the  Canal  Zone  in  Republic  of 
Panama  territory  were  also  to  be  transferred 
on  the  s.Tme  terms. 

(The  proi>erty  involved  In  this  maas  trans- 
fer, schools,  hospitals,  extensive  residential 
construction,  complete  terminal  facilities  at 
both    tiie   Atlantic   and  Pacinc   ends  of    the 


Panama  Railroad,  railroad  yards,  military 
reservations,  etc.,  was  valued  at  about  $24 
million.  Many  of  the  facilities  involved  re- 
quired replacement,  within  the  Canal  Zone, 
In  one  manner  or  another.) 

The  United  States,  furthermore,  has  un- 
dertaken to  construct  a  high-level.  $20  mil- 
lion bridge  across  the  canal  at  BalbLW  to 
speed  Panamanian  vehicular  traffic  from  one 
part  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  to  another. 

(The  existing  Mlraflores  Bridge,  p  draw- 
bridge, has  been  opened  so  often  In  recent 
years  to  permit  ships  to  go  through,  and  has 
been  kept  open  for  such  long  interval  due 
to  delays  In  transiting  larger  ship*,  that  it 
has  been  a  serious  bottleneck  and  a  source 
of  resentment  to  citizens  of  Panama  A 
ferry  service  operated  as  a  free  convenience 
by  the  Panama  Canal  Company  Is  far  from 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs.) 

T^iere  were  many  additional  ooncesdons 
included  in  the  195S  agreements  with  the 
Republic  of  Panama:  an  agreement  to 
eliminate  various  Panama  Canal  Company 
commercial  operations  regarded  by  th»  Re- 
public of  Panama  as  competing  with  its 
enterprises:  the  denial  of  commissary  privi- 
leges In  the  Canal  Zone  to  Panamanian 
c:t'.zen  employees  not  actually  living  In  the 
Canal  Zone;  establishment  of  a  single  basic 
wage  and  sal.ary  scale  for  txjth  VS.  citizens 
and  Latin  Americans  performing  similar 
work  (although  U.S  citizens  continue  to 
receive  a  25  percent  differential);  extension 
of  U.S.  civil  service  competitive  procedures 
In  the  Canal  Zone  to  non-U. S.  citizens  apply* 
ing  for  Jobs  for  which  they  are  qualified  (ex- 
cept for  designated  security  positions 
reserved  to  U.S  citizens t;  right  to  impo.se 
income  tax  on  Panamanian  citizens  living  In 
the  Canal  Zone;  transfer  to  the  Republic  of 
Panama  of  full  responsibility  for  all  sanita- 
tion work  outside  the  Canal  Zone;  extension 
of  US  civil  service  retirement  benefits  to 
Latin  American  employees  In  the  Canal 
Zone:  and  numerotis  other  concessions  to  the 
Reptiblic  of  Panama.  Its  treasury,  its 
economy,  and  its  sense  of  national  pride. 

Subcommittee,     and     Congress,     cct't;     ovt 
treaty  obligations 

Negotiations  for  the  treaty  of  1955  were 
Initiated  by  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  during 
a  state  visit  by  Pre.sident  Remoa  of  Panama 
to  the  United  States  In  September -October 
1953,  and  were  completed  by  diplomatic 
officials  of  the  two  countries.  The  resulting 
treaty  wus  tlien  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  Slates.  Up  to  that  moment,  of 
course,  there  was  no  requirement  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  for  con- 
sultaiion  With  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  any  of  Its  committees  as  to  the  terms  of 
the   treaty. 

Nevertlieless.  the  negotiation  and  ratifi- 
cation of  the  trtity  of  1955  created  sub- 
stantial obligations  for  the  United  Slates 
which  could  be  fulfilled  only  by  legislation 
either  origrlnated  by  or  concurref*  In  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This  subcom- 
mittee, and  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  FisherieF.  thus  were  faced  with 
the  respon.slblllty  for  guiding  to  enactment 
some  of  the  neces.sary  legislation  to  Imple- 
ment the  1955  treaty  It  wa*  not  a  par- 
ticularly  happy   a<;f:gnraent 

In  addition  to  the  Hou.se  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  ai^d  Fisherie.«  the  Houst- 
Commlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions also  had  legislative  responsibilities 
thrust  upon  them  by  the  1955  treaty. 

Of  course,  with  the  good  faith  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  In  the  balance. 
It  is  Incumbent  ujxin  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  agree  to  the  enactment  of  nec- 
essary implementing  legislation  to  carr^-  out 
treaty  obligations  entered  Into  without  any 
consultation  with  the  House,  unless  there 
appetir  to  be  cumptlliug.  ove.-rlilng  rcarons 
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at  the  most  far-reaching  Importance  to  the 
Nation  for  the  Hou«e  to  feel  It  should  not  go 
along. 

Thua,  even  though  the  1965  treaty  with 
the  Republic  of  Panama  gave  to  the  United 
States  virtually  no  concession  of  any  sig- 
nificance (other  than  the  temporary  use  of 
some  Panamanian  land  for  defense  ma- 
neuvers), and  even  though  the  treaty  Im- 
posed many  financial  burdens  on  the  United 
States,  the  Canal  Company,  and  the  Canal 
Zone  Government,  and  even  though  It  dis- 
rupted the  living  arrangements  of  many 
American  families,  the  various  commltteea 
of  the  House  required  to  initiate  or  approve 
legislation  to  Implement  the  treaty  all  car- 
ried out  this  obligation  conscientiously,  even 
If  reluctantly. 

For  Instance,  on  the  reconunendatlon  of 
this  subcommittee,  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  approved  and 
guided  through  the  House  HR  6709.  by 
Chairman  Bonner,  to  authorize  transfer  of 
the  listed  treaty  property  Items  to  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  and  to  provide  for  ap- 
propriate revisions  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Company's  financial  structure.  This  legisla- 
tion was  ultimately  approved  August  30, 
1957,  as  Public  Law  85-223 

Similarly,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Conunlttee  on  Post  OflQce  and  Civil  Service, 
legislation  to  establish  the  single  wage  scale 
foe  both  US.  citizen  and  Latin  American 
employees  In  the  zone  and  to  extend  civil 
service  opportunities  and  retirement  benefits 
to  non-U,S.  citizens  in  the  Canal  Zone  was 
approved  July  25,  1958,  as  Public  Law  85- 
650. 

And  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
provided  funds  In  the  appropriate  appropri- 
ations bin  to  pay  an  additional  $1,500  000  a 
year  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  to  build 
the  S20  million  hl^h-level  bridge  across  the 
canal  at  Balboa  Heights. 

Allocation  of  cost  of  increased  annuity 
President  Elsenhower  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  had  recommended  in  connection 
with  committee  and  subcommittee  consider- 
ation of  HR.  6709.  that  the  additional  $1  - 
500.000  annual  money  payment  to  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  be  added  to  the  annual 
obligations  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company 
(The  Canal  Company,  out  of  Its  resources  as 
a  buslness-enterprlse-type  Government  cor- 
poration, has  been  responsible  since  1951  for 
providing  the  $430  000  to  pay  the  Republic 
of  Panama  each  year  as  called  for  under  the 
treaty  of  1936  )  The  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  did  not  include 
this  administration  recommendation  in 
H.R.  6709  As  a  result  the  additional  $1.- 
500,000  for  Panama  each  year  Is  appropri- 
ated by  Congress  as  part  of  the  funds  of  the 
Department  of  State,  while  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  continues  to  provide  annu- 
ally for  this  purpose  only  the  $430,000  origi- 
nally assessed  against  It. 

Canal  Company — Zone  Government 
relatinnsliip 

The  subcommittee  has  noted  a  great  deal 
of  misunderstanding  over  the  different  roles 
played  by  the  Panama  Canal  Company  and 
the  Canal  Zone  Government  and  "he  com- 
pletely different  accounting  systems  and 
budget  structures  they  have  Perhaps  this 
is  a  good  place  to  try  to  clear  up  some  of 
the  possible  confusion  Buth  agencies  exist 
primarily,  of  course,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
suring the  efficient  operation  of  the  canal. 

Prior  to  1951  the  Panama  Canal  was  main- 
tained and  operated  by  a  governmental 
agency  known  as  the  Panama  Canal  whl^-h 
was  also  responsible  for  governmental  activi- 
ties In  the  Canal  Zone  and  operated  part  of 
the  supporting  acUvltles  essential  to  the 
operation  of  the  canal.  The  Panama  Rail- 
road Company,  which  before  1948  was  a  New 
York  oorporation.  had  been  owned  by  the 
United  States  since  the  stock  was  acquired 
In    1904  with   the   other   assets   of  the  New 


French  Canal  Co.  The  corporation  was 
originally  formed  as  a  private  company  to 
build  and  operate  the  Panama  Railroad,  but 
after  the  U  S.  Government  acquired  the 
stock  the  Company  was  used  extensively  in 
support  of  first  the  construction  and  then 
the  operation  of  the  canal.  It  not  only 
furnished  transportation  services  through 
the  railroad  and  the  steamship  line,  but  It 
also  operated  the  commissaries,  the  dairy, 
the  hotels,  and  other  supporting  activities 
of  a  buslnes.s  type 

Public  Law  808  of  the  80th  Congress,  ap- 
proved June  29,  l'J48.  provided  a  Federal 
charter  f  ir  the  Panama  Railroad  Company 
and  several  of  the  activities  of  a  buslnes.s 
type  that  had  been  earned  on  by  the  Panama 
Canal  were  transferred  to  the  corporation. 

Public  Law  841  of  the  8Ist  Congress,  ap- 
proved September  26,  1950  and  effective 
July  1,  1951,  provided  for  th»  transfer  t(3  the 
corp>oration  of  the  remaining  business-type 
activities  of  the  Panama  Canal,  including  the 
waterway.  The  name  of  the  corporation  was 
changed  from  Panama  Railroad  Company  to 
Panama  Canal  Comp  my,  since  the  operation 
of  the  waterway  would  thereafter  be  the  pri- 
mary activity  of  the  Company 

Activities  of  a  governmental  nature,  such 
as  the  operation  of  schools  and  hospitals 
and  the  provision  of  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection, which  had  been  carried  on  by  tl^ie 
Panama  Canal,  were  not  transferred  to  the 
corporat  in  but  the  name  of  that  agency  was 
changed  to  Canal  Zone  Government 

Funds  for  operation  of  the  Canal  Zone 
Government  are  appropriated  annually  by 
Congress,  but  the  entire  appropriation  is 
reimbursed  to  the  Treasury  from  receipts 
of  the  Canal  Zone  Government  or  direct  re- 
imbursement by  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany. In  fiscal  year  1958  the  net  cost  of 
Canal  Zone  Government  reimbursed  to  the 
Treasury  l^y  the  Company  wa.s  $10  7  mllllr.n 

The  Panama  Canal  Company  Is  required 
by  law  to  recover  all  costs  of  operation  and 
maintenance  of  its  facilities.  Includlm?  de- 
preciation. The  Company  Is  also  required  to 
pay  Interest  to  the  US  Treasury  on  the  net 
direct  Investment  of  the  US  Government  In 
the  Company,  and  to  reimburse  the  Treasury 
for  the  annuity  payments  to  the  Republic 
of  Panama  of  $430  000  required  under  the 
1936  treaty  The  Panama  Canal  Company, 
while  not  expectec»  to  make  any  si^nUicant 
profits,  is  expected  to  pay  its  own  wav  In 
every  respect.  If  it  does  not  do  so,  tolls  are 
to  be  revised  to  make  the  operation  self- 
sustalnins;.  Revising  the  tolls  structure, 
however,  is  a  very  lon»  drawn  out  and  com- 
plicated procedure.  The  tolls  structure  has 
remained  virtually  unchanged  since  the  ca- 
nal was  first  opened 

While  the  Canal  Company's  operatlni; 
revenues  since  1955  would  probably  have 
covered  the  additional  $1500  000  annuity 
payment  if  such  charge  were  a.ssessed  at'alnst 
the  Company,  it  Is  possible  that  within  a 
few  years  this  added  obligation  would  re- 
quire a  change  In  toll  rates.  Unresolved.  In 
the  meantime.  Is  the  question  whether  the 
additional  amount  of  the  annuity  is  prop- 
erly assignable  as  an  operating  expense  of 
the  Panama  Canal  or  Is  more  appropriately  a 
charge  against  the  Nation's  foreign  policy 
where  It  now  lies. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  In- 
clusion a.s  part  of  my  remarks  on  this 
resolution  another  .seement  of  our  sub- 
committee reix)rt  in  the  last  Congress  on 
the  Panama  Canal,  as  reprinted  in  this 
Congress  in  House  Report  No,  6.56  from 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  The  following  material,  in- 
cluding a  detailed  d?scription  provided 
us  by  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration of  all  point  4  programs 
operating  at  that  time  in  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  attempts  to  show  the  basic 


cause  of  our  difiBculties  in  Panama — 
the  poverty  of  the  people  there  and  the 
need  for  unproved  living  standards. 

Thi.s  .section  of  House  Report  No.  656 
Is  as  follows: 

VI      EELATTONS    WFTH     REPTTBLIC    OF    PANAMA 

In  Its  t^jurs  of  the  many  and  valuable 
pnjpertles  and  parcels  of  land  being  turned 
over  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  under  terms 
of  the  1955  treaty,  the  subcommittee  was 
dlstressea  to  learn  that  the  Republic  of 
Panama  had  Incomplete  or  completely 
vague  plans  as  to  the  use  of  much  of  this 
property 

For  Instance,  attractive  residences  In  the 
Colon  area  which  had  already  been  trans- 
ferred were  boarded  up  and  unused,  rapidiv 
deteriorating  In  the  tropical  humidity  The 
old  Colon  Hospital  was  also  unused  and 
seemingly  abandoned — marked  by  vandal- 
ism 

At  the  same  time  we  were  nware  that 
some  antl-US  elements  In  the  Republic  of 
Panama  were  actively  seeking  to  stir  up 
discord  o\er  the  so-called  delays  of  the 
United  States  In  carrying  out  the  1955 
treaty. 

American  citizens  forced  under  the  treaty 
transfer  to  move  out  of  their  previous  resi- 
dences were  understandably  resentful  in 
seeing  their  old  homes  txiarded  up  and  un- 
used Such  were  some  of  the  elements  of 
friction  In  the  relations  between  national 
groups. 

Resentment  over  delay  on  new  bridge 

On  the  other  hand,  the  subcommittee  was 
impressed  by  the  sincere  desire  of  Governor 
Potter  and  his  aids  to  comply  not  only  with 
the  letter  of  the  1955  treaty  but  with  the 
spirit  of  that  treaty,  as  well  Governor 
Potter  quickly  was  able  to  make  clear  to  us 
the  Importance  to  the  average  citizen  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  of  a  prompt  start  on  the 
Balboa  Helghu  Bridge,  for  Instance  After 
noting  the  long  delays  suffered  by  the  mo- 
torist In  trying  to  get  acnjss  the  canal,  we 
could  understand  how  the  failure  of  the 
Congress  to  appropriate  constrvictlon  funds 
for  the  new  bridge  In  1957  could  have  led  to 
strong  antl-Amerlcan  feeling  A  motorist 
held  up  Interminably  long  by  an  open  draw- 
bridge or  waiting  In  the  tropic  sun  to  find 
space  on  the  auto  ferry  can  quickly  become 
a  most  impatient  person— and  If  Uncle  Sam 
seems  to  be  the  cause  of  the  discomfort,  the 
motorist  can  be  forgiven,  perhaps,  t  jt  feeling 
put  upon.  Now  that  this  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated the  necessary  funds  to  construct 
the  new  bridge.  It  should  restore  to  the 
United  States  the  good  will  that  may  have 
been  lost  last  year. 

Governor  Potter  took  additional  pains  to 
outline  to  the  subcommittee  fatU  on  tlie 
needs  as  well  as  aspirations  of  the  people 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama  In  trying  to  over- 
come a  serious  deficit  In  their  balance  of 
trade.  In  providing  better  employment  op- 
portunities for  their  people,  desperately 
needed  housing,  and  other  Improvements  In 
a  small  country  with  little  or  no  Industry 
and  many  serious  problems. 

These  problems,  also  described  to  the  sub- 
committee Informally  by  officials  of  the  U  3 
Embassy  and  the  Technical  Cooi>eraUon  Ad- 
ministration mission  in  Panama,  were  readily 
apparent  to  the  subcommittee. 

Endless  arguments  over  sovereignty 
Nevertheless.  the  subcommittee  was 
frankly  disturbed  to  note  efforts  of  some  ele- 
ments In  the  Republic  of  Panama  to  see  an 
easy  solution  to  every  problem  affecting  the 
country  by  the  simple  device  of  demanding 
an  ever-higher  annuity  from  the  United 
States,  demanding  some  fixed  percentage  of 
tolls  collecfKl.  or  even  suggesting  the  claim 
of  Panamanian  sovereignty  over  the  canal. 
Arguments  among  student  groups,  partic- 
ularly, over  the  question  of  sovereignty  In 
the  Canal  Zone  are  seemingly  endless.     And 


agitation  for  further  revisions  in  the  treaty 
appears  to  be  receiving  constant  attention  In 
the  Panamanian  press  The  success  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  In  negotiating  for  so 
many  highly  desirable  concessions  from  the 
United  States  in  1955  has  seemingly  whetted 
the  appetite  of  some  groups  within  the  coun- 
try to  seek  another  round. 

It  Is  the  firm  conviction  of  the  subcommit- 
tee that  the  United  States  should  not  permit 
the  Panama  Canal  to  be  a  pawn  in  our  nor- 
mal diplomatic  relations  with  Panama 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  subcommit- 
tee was  particularly  gratified  to  concur  in  a 
request  to  the  Department  of  State  by  Chair- 
man Bonner,  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  to  keep  our  comm.lt tee 
informed  of  any  future  negotiations  leading 
to  any  change  In  treaty  relationships  Chair- 
man Bi'Uner  recalled  the  extremely  vague 
State  Department  explanation  of  the  back- 
ground of  the  negotiations  leading  to  the 
1955  treaty  and  also  cited  the  difficulty  en- 
countered by  our  committee  In  winning 
House  concurrence  on  legislation  to  Imple- 
ment the  1955  treaty 

Despite  the  tremendous  concessions  made 
to  the  Republic  of  Panama  under  that  treaty, 
some  ultranatlonalist  elements  within  that 
country  contlhue  to  see  In  the  canal  an  ever- 
handy  Instrument  for  attacks  upon  U.S. 
policies. 

Point  4  programs  in  Panama 
In  view  of  our  country's  traditional  friend- 
ship for  the  people  of  Panama,  the  subcom- 
mittee noted  with  approval  the  attempts  be- 
ing made  by  the  United  States  tow.ird  helping 
to  solve  the  economic  problems  of  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  through  various  US  Gov- 
ernment programs  for  helping  underdevel- 
oped areas. 

We  are  currently  engaged  In  a  point  4  pro- 
gram In  Panama  which  represents  an  an- 
nual expenditure  on  our  part  about  equiv- 
alent to  the  annuity  we  now  pay  under  the 
treaty  of  1955  In  addition,  we  donate  sur- 
plus foodstuffs  to  the  needy  of  Panama — 
through  CARE  and  the  UN  Children's 
Fund— to  a  value  of  $1,378,000,  mostly  cheese 
and  nonfat  dry  milk. 

A  recent  compilation  of  point  4  projects 
undertaken  In  the  Republic  of  Panama  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  International  Co- 
operation Adnalnlstratlon  included  the  fol- 
lowing: 

**ICA    PROGRAM    IN    PANAMA 

"Food  and  agriculture 
"Crop  and  livestock  development 
"Agricultural  economics  and   planning 
"Research    agricultural  education,  and  ex- 
tension. 

"Land  use  studies 
"Cooperatives  promotion. 
"Tlie  current  program  of  assistance  In 
agriculture  endeavors  to  support  a  basic 
agricultural  Improvement  program  through 
the  creation  of  modern  technical  service 
agencies.  Experimental  and  demonstration 
projects  in  crop  and  iivefctock  Improvement 
have  contributed  to  Increased  local  produc- 
tion of  corn,  milk  products,  meat,  poultry, 
rice,  and  coffee  Economic  planning  activi- 
ties and  a  technical  information  service  have 
been  well  established  Many  young  Pana- 
manians have  now  retvirned  from  undergrad- 
uate and  graduate  study  In  the  United  States 
and  have  assumed  professional  responsibili- 
ties  for   many    phases   of    the   program. 

"The  poultry  project  In  Panama  has  been 
particularly  successful.  In  November  1953, 
the  cooperative  agricultural  program  In  Pan- 
ama Initiated  a  project  aimed  at  creating  a 
national  sourre  of  baby  chicks  and  fertile 
eggs,  and  also  demonstrating  modern  meth- 
ods of  poultry  care.  After  some  success  with 
ICA  demonstritlons,  a  number  of  private  in- 
dividuals began  to  raise  poultry  on  a  volume 
basis.  These  new  projects  have  Increased  the 
number  of  chickens  In  P-.nama  by  16  percent 
since   1953.     ITiis   represents  an    Increase   in 


value  in  private  industry  within  the  country 
In  birds  alone  of  approximately  $260,000. 
The  ICA-sfX)nsored  demonstration  project 
was  ended  In  December  1957. 

"IndiLstry  and  mining 

"Industrial  development  center. 

"Water  resources  development. 

"Investigation  of  Panama's  water  resotu-ce 
potential  initiated  In  1956  was  greatlv  accele- 
rated last  year.  The  pr  eduction  of  basic 
hydrologlc  data  and  aenal  mapping  were 
stepped  up.  Preliminary  feasibility  studies 
were  undertaken  by  contract  arrangement 
for  the  three  most  probable  power  damsites 
In  the  central  provinces  and  required  trans- 
mission systems.  This  contract  included  a 
power  market  survey,  preliminary  designs, 
and  cost  estimates;  the  contract  was  recently 
completed,  and  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the 
preparation  of  a  definite  project  report  dur- 
ing 1959.  Meanwhile  the  collecting  of  basic 
hydrologlc  data  will  be  continued  at  the 
present  rate. 

"The  Industrial  Development  Center,  es- 
tablished by  Joint  United  States  and  Pana- 
manian funds  late  In  fiscal  year  1956  under 
the  directorship  of  a  Panamanian  has  ex- 
panded to  Include  economic  analysis.  Indus- 
trial engineering,  and  public  Information  A 
start  has  been  made  In  bringing  a  series 
of  special  consultants  to  advise  on  the  Im- 
provement of  specific  industries  An  Indus- 
trial engineer  has  been  added  to  the  U.S 
technical  staff  The  present  organization  of 
the  center  now  provides  an  effective  base 
which  permits  a  rate  of  training  and  techni- 
cal guidance  not  considered  possible  a  year 
ago  Technical  assistance  Is  being  offered 
In  (1)  evaluation  and  promotion  of  develop- 
ment possibilities  in  productive  enterprises 
with  emphasis  on  small-to-medium-sized 
new  Industry.  (2)  improvement  of  produc- 
tivity of  existing  industry  including  food, 
clothing,  shoes,  and  essential  household 
Items,  and  (3)  evaluatlnn  of  possible  re- 
source development  projects.  A  major  proj- 
ect during  1968  was  a  top  management 
conference. 

"Transportation  and  pover 

"Civil  aviation. 

"Public  roads 

"Technical  assistance  In  this  field  during 
the  past  year,  provided  by  one  consultant 
who  draws  upon  the  regional  aviation  as- 
sistance group  as  required,  has  been  centered 
on  ( 1 )  the  preparation  of  a  national  airport 
development  plan  on  which  considerable 
progress  has  been  made.  i2)  the  esublish- 
ment  of  sound  aviation  standards.  (3)  the 
development  of  a  modern  civil  aviation  law. 
and  (4)  the  development  of  technical  skills 
through  training. 

"A  project  In  support  of  Panama's  public 
road  program  financed  by  the  World  Bank, 
consisting  of  training  only,  is  under  con- 
sideration. Training  will  include  mainte- 
nance, engineering,  and  administration, 

'Health  and  sanitation 

"General  engineering  services. 

"Health  education  and  nutrition. 

"Nursing  education. 

"Hospital  administration. 

"In  flsca.1  year  1959.  consultation  In  tuber- 
culosis control  »nil  continue,  although  the 
Goverrmient  of  Panama  is  expected  to  take 
over  the  entire  mass  X-ray  program.  The 
nursing  program  at  the  school  of  nursing 
will  phase  out  In  fiscal  year  1959.  but  con- 
sultation will  continue.  Efforts  in  health 
education  will  be  primarily  toward  training 
to  further  strengthen  the  health  education 
service  now  established  In  the  Ministry. 
Support  to  the  nutrition  service  of  the 
Ministry,  emphasizing  nutrition  education 
will  reach  full  proportions.  The  hospital 
administration  project,  having  achieved  ma- 
jor reforms  will  be  brought  to  a  close.  Ma- 
jor emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  water  and 


sewer  system  project  under  the  Smathers 
amendment  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1957. 

"In  1957  an  ICA  loan  was  made  to  Panama 
for  the  Improvement  and  extension  of  the 
water    and    sewer    system    in    Panama    City. 

Funds  for  the  loan,  $2  million,  were  made 
available  by  the  Smathers  amendment, 
which  provide  development  funds  specifically 
for  Latin  .A.merlcan  countries.  The  loan  was 
received  with  great  appreciation  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Panama  A  contribution  nearly 
matching  ICA's  contribution  was  made  by 
the  Panamanian  Government  Construction 
on  the  project  has  progressed  rapidly.  The 
first  phase  of  construction  has  been  com- 
pleted and  contracts  for  the  second  and  third 
phases  have  already  been  let  Approximately 
one-fourth  of  the  dollar  amount  of  the  proj- 
ect has  already  been  let  in  contracts. 

"Education 

"Vocational  and  industrial  arts. 

"Elementary   i  rural )    education. 

"The  elementary  teacher-training  program 
now  Includes  all  three  national  normal 
schools  with  their  affiliated  primary  practice 
schools.  During  the  past  year  elementary 
school  supervision  was  advanced  by  stateside 
training  for  17  super^-lsors  and  by  a  seminar 
In  supervision  for  prtaiary  school  directors. 
A  nu-al  school  nuclei  comprising  10  schools 
around  the  town  of  Caplra  was  organized  for 
demonstration  In  grouping  schools  for  im- 
proved administration  and  supervision. 

"Assistance  In  vocational  agriculture  at 
David  and  Dlvlsa  was  extended  to  Include 
prevocatlon  agriculture  at  six  Junior  high 
schools  elsewhere.  Further  leadership  and 
technical  training  has  been  provided  to  na- 
tional vocational  supervisors  In  business  ed- 
ucation, homemaking.  school  administration, 
vocational  agriculture,  vocational  arte,  and 
vocational  industrial  education.  In  both 
vocational  and  rural  elementary  education. 
Intensive  work  was  carried  out  during  the 
summer  vacation  in  the  form  of  seminars, 
work5hops.  and  institutes  for  Inservlce  train- 
ing credit,  attended  by  180  teachers  In  5 
subject  fields.  The  program  for  fiscal  year 
1959  included  a  continuation  of  the  work  In 
vocational  and  Junior  high  schools  and  in 
the  rural  elementary  and  normal  schools, 
elementary  school  superi-lsion.  the  develop- 
ment and  production  of  teaching  materials, 
industrial  arts,  and  elementary  school  agri- 
culture. 

"Public  administration 

"The  major  project  in  this  field  Involves  a 
unlverslty-to-unlverslty  contract  between 
the  University  of  Tennessee  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Panama.  Under  the  contract,  the 
University  of  Tennessee  Is  aiding  the  Uni- 
versity of  Panama  to  strengthen  Its  school 
of  public  administration. 

"Community  development 
"An  Intermlnisterial  committee  was  first 
organized  in  August  1966  as  an  instrument 
to  bring  all  governmental  resources  into 
focus  on  community  problems  of  rural  Im- 
provement. Under  Panamanian  leadership, 
It  embraces  agricultural  extension,  educa- 
tion, health,  welfare,  housing,  credit  and 
university  Interests  Under  the  sponsorship 
of  this  group,  a  training  course  in  commu- 
nity development  was  offered  and  a  new 
community  project  was  begun  In  the  town 
of  Caplra. 

'  Poi7it  4  Week  in  Panama 
"Panama  celebrated  Point  4  Week  In  March 
1958  TTie  ICA  mission  worked  closely  with 
the  U.S  Information  Service  in  carrying  out 
this  proJ<?ct.  In  his  proclamation  President 
de  la  Qu.irdla  said.  'It  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  acknowledge  publicly  the  magnificent 
assistance  extended  by  the  point  4  program 
In  support  of  the  economic  and  technical 
development  of  my  country.  This  program 
Illustrates  the  spirit  of  c»operation  and  mu- 
tual    understanding     between     the     Unitt-d 
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8t«tM  and  Pananui.  a  splrtt  ao  neceflsafy  '.o 
Bttmulate  a  proaperous  and  p«acsful  way  of 
life  among  nations. '  Throughout  the  week 
potnt  4  waa  publicised  by  news  articles, 
newsraela.  and  pubUdy  displayed  models  o€ 
point  4  projects." 

PanoTTia  overdepeTident  on  canal 

It  la  InteresUiif;  to  note,  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  an  ofiOci&l  ICA  faurtaheet  on  Pan- 
smaa.  Issued  as  part  of  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration's  country  series, 
states  that  the  Republic  of  Panama  Is  over- 
dependent  on  the  Canal  2tone  Tor  income. 

It  is  natural,  in  the  absence  of  industry 
or  other  important  avenues  of  earning  far 
the  people  of  Panama,  that  canal  revenues 
expressed  in  terms  of  $50  mllUon  of  re- 
ceipts a  year  might  appear  to  look  ex- 
tremely Inviting  as  a  solution  for  all  of 
Panama's  economic  Ills. 

The  truth  l3,  of  course,  that  the  see m in 2; '.y 
high  receipts  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany represent  not  proflts.  but  the  recovery 
of  maintenance  costs.  Interest,  amortization. 
and  other  costs  of  an  enterprise  which  by 
law  Is  supposed  to  pay  Its  own  way.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Republic  of  Panama 
alTMKty  collects  e^cix  year,  In  the  present 
•1J>304M>0  annuity,  much  more  than  half 
ot  Uie  approximately  $3  mliUrn  in  so-called 
proflts  of  the  can&l's  operations.  The  $3 
million  estimate  of  "proflts."  furthermore, 
would  be  cut  In  half  if  the  full  cost  of  the 
present  annuity  to  Panama  were  assessed 
against  the  Company. 

We  repeat  for  emphasis;  the  canal  should 
not  be  permitted  to  become  a  pawn  in  our 
normal  diplomatic  relatioas  with  the  Re- 
public oS  Panama. 

SubctMnmlttee  on  Panama  Canal :  I>«onor 
K.  Sullivan,  Chairman;  Edward  A. 
Oarmats;  T.  A.  Thompson.  Herbert 
Zelenko:  Vincent  J.  Dellay,  Timothy 
P.  Sneehan:  WllUam  S.  Mailiiard; 
Francis  E.  Dorn;   Robert  J.  Mcintosh. 

Mr.  SELDEJT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Poreign  Affairs,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania    [Mr.   Morgan). 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port the  pending  resolution  and  shall 
vote  for  its  passage.  The  resolution  is 
designed  to  insure  that  the  Congress 
shall  not  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  pass 
on  proposed  changes  in  arrangements  m 
the  Canal  Zone  which  tiie  Congress  orig- 
inally approved  through  our  constitu- 
tional treaty  processes. 

There  Is  currently  under  consideration 
in  the  Department  of  State  a  request 
from  the  Republic  of  Panama  that  the 
Panamanian  flag  be  flown  in  the  Canal 
Zone.  Several  weeks  ago,  when  it  ap- 
peared likely  that  permission  might  be 
given,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs requested  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
delay  a  decision  until  after  the  subcom- 
mittee had  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
matter. 

The  subcommittee  has  held  eight 
meetings  on  this  subject,  which  I  have 
followed  with  keen  interest.  The  sub- 
committee members  have  demonstrated 
a  praiseworthy  concern  to  enhance  our 
friendly  relations  with  Panama  and  at 
the  same  time  safeguard  our  o'wti  vital 
interests.  They  have  not  yet  reached  a 
decision  on  whether  or  not  it  would  be 
wise  to  accede  to  Panama's  request  in 
this  instance. 

They  did  agree  on  the  procedure  pro- 
posed in  this  resolution  and  unanimously 
reported  it  to  the  full  Foreign  Affairs 


Comjnittee.  It  constitutes  an  important 
Interim  Judgment  while  their  hearings 
continue.  The  resolution  quite  properly 
makes  no  direct  reference  to  tlie  Pana- 
manian flag.  It  does  emphasize  in  clear 
and  unequivocal  terms  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  executive  branch  should 
not  use  "an  act  of  grace"  technique  to 
deprive  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
right  to  approve  variations  in  traditional 
intei-pretation  of  the  treaties  with  Pan- 
ama, with  special  reference  to  matters 
involving  territorial  sovereignty. 

I  concur  fully  with  this  view.  TTie 
question  of  flying  the  Panamanian  flag 
in  the  Canal  Zone  is  too  important  for 
the  executive  branch  to  assume  the  pre- 
rogative of  granting  such  a  request  by 
mere  admmistrative  flat. 

Those  in  Panama  who  wish  to  flv  their 
flag  over  the  Canal  Zone  do  not  look 
upon  it  as  an  insignif.cant  goodwill  ges- 
ture Nor  should  we  so  delude  ourselves. 
The  fla?  is  a  sovereign  symbol  and  must 
always  be  regarded  as  such.  Our  f  neiids 
in  Panama  are  entitled  to  have  their  re- 
quest treated  with  the  respect  and 
thoughtful  consideration  it  deserves  In 
1955  a  similar  request  was  considered 
sufBcientiy  important  to  be  included  in 
the  negotiations  which  led  to  the  1955 
treaty  with  Panama.  At  Uiat  time,  for 
what  seemed  compelling  reasons,  the  re- 
quest was  df  lued.  It  was  felt  that  It 
could  lead  to  future  misuncierstandint^s 
that  could  impair  friendly  relations  with 
Panama  and  also  adversely  affect  U  S. 
interests  and  rights  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

Perhaps  those  reasons  should  no 
longer  prevail.  Whether  they  should  or 
not,  it  seems  clear  that  this  repeated  re- 
quest by  the  Republic  of  Panama  should 
be  d:gn:fievl  by  subjecting  it  to  the  care- 
ful and  deliberate  attention  and  con- 
sideration mherent  m  our  constitutional 
processes. 

Mr.  Spesiker,  I  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American 
Affairs,  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Alabama,  and  the  members  of  his  sub- 
committee, for  the  statesmanlike  ap- 
proach they  have  taken  to  this  problem. 
I  ur':;e  the  immediate  adoption  of  this 
resolution  as  an  emphatic  reminder  to 
the  executive  branch  that  the  Congrer-s 
w.ll  not  lightly  regard  any  bypassing  of 
the  legislative  branch  in  changing  treaty 
inteipretations  which  have  become  basic 
and  traditional. 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require 

ML-  Speaker,  there  iS  not  a  ^reat  deal 
that  can  be  added  to  what  has  already 
been  said  with  respect  to  this  resolution 
by  the  difetmtjuished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  IMr.  Ssld«n).  However, 
the  thought  that  should  be  borne  lii 
mind  by  all  Members  of  the  House,  In 
contemplation  of  the  resolution  is  its 
possible  effects  and  Implications 
throughout  the  world.  \7e  operate  the 
Panama  Canal  not  only  as  a  Instrument 
for  our  own  commerce  and  defease,  but 
as  a  trust  and  an  obligation  toward  ail 
the  seafaring  nations  of  the  world. 

During  November  there  were  In 
Panama  decnonstratlons  against  our 
poticiee  as  they  are  implemented  in  the 
Canal  Zone  and  at  present  a  consider- 
able amount  of  pressure   conUnuos  on 


several  points  having  to  do  with  our  re- 
lationships with  the  Republic  of  Panama. 
As  the  ciiairman  of  the  subcommittee 
has  pointed  out  all  of  our  discussions  in 
the  subcommittee  have  gone  only  to  the 
point  of  sovereignty  as  it  was  set  forth 
m  the  treaty  of  1903.  Tlie  sole  purpose 
and  point  of  the  present  resolution  is  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  Congress,  in  one 
txKly  of  which  resides  the  power  to  ne- 
gotiate and  change  treaties,  shall  be 
consulted  before  any  determination  Is 
made  in  the  executive  branch  which 
mir-ht  conceivably  alter  the  terms  of  the 
original  treaty  as  amended  on  two  sub- 
sequent occasions.  The  matter  of  sover- 
eignty, as  defined  in  the  treaty,  is  one 
which  IS  in  controversy  Sovereignty  \a 
what  any  individual  or  individual  nation 
may  interpret  it  to  be. 

Per  this  reason  the  subcommittee  has 
felt,  the  full  committee  c<jncurnng,  I 
believe  with  one  exception,  that  we 
should  permit  no  changes  except 
changes  netiotiated  through  the  treaty 
prncpsR  in  the  pn)Vi.sioris  uf  the  treaty  as 
originally  drafted. 

May  I  a.sk  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee at  thl.5  time  whether  or  not  a 
roUcall  is  to  be  a^kod?  I  have  been  oa 
several  orcn.sion.s 

Mr  SEIX)EN  Yes,  a  rollcall  will  be 
asked 

Mr.  JACKSC>N.  A  rollcall  will  be 
JusKt-d  on  tins  resolution,  and  I  would 
ceriamly  hope  that  the  mandate  which 
is  con^Ained  in  this  resolution  will  be 
camf»d  overwhelnnngly  in  the  House  to- 
day to  the  end  that  our  determination 
as  representatives  of  the  American  peo- 
ple will  be  made  abundantly  clear  not 
only  to  the  people  of  our  own  country 
and  to  the  people  of  Panama  but  to  all 
the  peoples  of  all  the  countries  of  the 
world  who  use  the  facilities  of  the 
Panama  Canal 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  JACKSON  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michi>::an. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Does 
the  Senate  have  exclusive  power  to  make 
treaiies? 

Mr  JACKSON.  The  Senate  has  the 
treaty-making  power.  Tliere  is  a  ques- 
tion at  the  pre^nt  time  whether  or  not 
it  would  be  possible  to  negotiate  between 
governmenus  the  matter  of  flying  the 
flag  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  Many 
of  us  bf'iieve  that  such  an  agreement 
would  alter  the  wverf  :gn  concept. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Is  there 
any  effective  action  tliat  can  be  taken  by 
the  House  that  will  erf.-ct  the  mfikint;  of 
treaties?  Is  there  ariy  way  that  we  can 
make  our  action  effective? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  After  all.  It  Is  effec- 
tive only  in.sofar  as  any  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  .sen.^e  of  the  Congress  is 
effective.  The  House  is  exprcs.sing  its 
opinion.  Its  sense,  that  no  change  m  the 
treaty  siiould  be  effected  except  through 
the  prcx^ess  of  treaty  nei-;otiation. 

Mr  HOPFM.^J^  of  Michigan  There  is 
no  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  other 
body  10  fallow  what  we  say.  Is  there? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  There  is  no  more  ob- 
ligation on  tha  part  of  the  other  body 
in  this  instance  than  m  any  other 
iiibtance. 
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Mr.  HOFTMAN  of  Michigan  Is  any 
suggestion  we  may  make  not  just  a  gra- 
tuitous sugg  -stion  to  the  other  body? 

Mr  JACKSON  I  would  hope  that  an 
overwhelming  mandate  from  the  House 
today  would  receive  prompt  and  effective 
action  in  th'   other  body 

Mr  DORN  of  New  York  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at    Jus  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York'' 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr  DORN  of  New  York  Mr  Speaker. 
I  am  Koing  to  vote  in  .supiwrt  of  this 
resolution  It  i.s  the  function  of  the  Con- 
gress, rather  than  the  Elxecutive  to  pass 
upon  sovereignty,  and  my  inteiT)retation 
of  the  treaties  between  the  Governments 
of  Panama  md  the  United  States  has 
always  been  that  sovereignty  in  the 
Canal  Zone  lay  in  the  United  States  If 
this  is  to  be  iltered  it  is  up  to  Congress 
to  do  it. 

However,  1  am  fli-mly  convinced  that 
our  relatioruhip  with  Panama  and  our 
activities  in  the  Canal  Zone  should  t>e 
reexamined  jy  our  State  Department  in 
the  light  of  modern  economic  conditions 
Mrs  SULLrvAN  mentioned  that  there 
was  much  p-Dverty  in  Panama  I  have 
observed  it  a'  firsthand  and  I  have  never 
believed  that  national  subsidies  eliminate 
the  jxiverty  of  the  masse.s  But  I  know 
that  poverty  can  be  eliminated  if  the 
breadwinner  ha,s  a  job 

If  the  United  States  were  constructing 
the  canal  now.  I  am  sure  it  would  rot 
set  up  the  intricate  s>.stem  of  paternalis- 
tic commi.ssary  stores  that  it  now  op- 
erates, but  would  depend  on  the  economy 
of  Panama  fcr  the  purchase  of  its  neces- 
saries. Our  Government  is  recocnizing 
this  and  morf  and  more  meat,  food  stuffs, 
and  merchandise  are  being  purchased  in 
the  Panamar.ian  economy  for  resale  in 
the  zone 

I  believe  a  more  advanced  step  should 
be  examined  and  instead  of  these  articles 
being  purchased  for  resale  in  the  zone, 
that  th?  Zonites  purchase  them  In  Pan- 
ama When*  Panama  merchants  are 
competitive,  raore  and  more  goods  should 
be  purcha.sec  from  them  at  retail  and 
not  .sold  in  thf  zone  commis.saMes.  Years 
ago  Panama  did  not  have  proper  stores 
or  prop)er  sanitary  conditions  Now  its 
stores  rival  similai  stores  in  the  States 
and  are  better  than  in  some  localities  in 
the  States. 

I  believe  tliat  the  friction  that  some 
Panamanian.^  have  with  the  United 
States  is  k>ased  on  economics  and  if  oui' 
citizens  bougnt  more  of  their  merchan- 
dise in  Panama,  not  only  would  the  fric- 
tion be  eliminated,  but  part  of  the  ix>v- 
erty  in  Panama  would  disappear  I  be- 
lieve an  economic  ix)licy  not  based  on  the 
philosophy  of  the  "ditchdiKKer'  days  and 
not  bound  by  tradition  should  be  studied. 
Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr  Speaker,  by 
the  treaty  of  1903  the  Repubhc  of  Pan- 
ama granted  to  the  United  States  in  per- 
petuity a  .stiip  of  land  known  as  the 
Canal  Zone.  The  terms  of  this  treaty 
include  the  use,  occupation,  and  control 
of  the  land  lor  the  construction,  main- 


tenance, and  operation  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  as  well  as  all  rights,  power,  and 
authority  within  the  Canal  Zone  which 
the  United  States  would  possess  and  ex- 
ercise if  it  were  the  sovereign  of  the  ter- 
ritory. 

New  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Panama  in 
1936  and  1955  reaffirmed  the  traditional 
mterpretation  of  the  treaty  of  1903  with 
respect  to  United  States  .sovereignty  in 
the  Canal  Zone  Article  24  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Convention  of  1903  states: 

No  change  either  In  the  Government  or 
In  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  Repvibllc  of 
Panama  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the 
United  States,  affect  any  right  ol  the  United 
States  under  the  present  convention,  or 
under  any  treaty  stipulation  between  the 
two  countries  that  now  exist*,  or  may  here- 
after exist  touching  the  subject  matter  of 
this  convention. 

In  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  all  three  treaties  re- 
ceived the  advice  and  con.sent  of  the 
Senate  prior  to  ratification. 

This  resolution  merely  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  any  variation 
in  the  traditional  interpretation  of  all 
three  treaties  that  concerns  territorial 
sovereignty  may  be  undertaken  only- 
after  full  consideration  by  both  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  that  body  of  Congress  which 
is  charged  with  the  exercise  of  such  re- 
sponsibility Therefore,  any  changes  m 
the  interpretation  of  all  treaties  with  the 
Republic  of  Panama  become  the  subject 
for  new  negotiations  for  a  later  treaty. 
The  flying  of  the  Panama  flag  in  the 
Canal  Zone  would  be  at  variance  with 
the  previous  treaties. 

We  wish  to  maintain  friendly  relations 
with  the  Republic  of  Panama  but.  at  the 
same  time,  we  must  fulfill  our  respon- 
sibilities in  the  Canal  Zone  We  must 
remember  that  the  Panama  Canal  be- 
longs to  the  United  States;  that  we  dug 
It  and  paid  for  it  and.  by  the  terms  of 
the  1903  treaty,  we  were  granted  all 
rights  of  sovereignty  in  perpetuity. 

I  earnestly  urge  the  passage  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  COFFIN  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  these  remarks  is  not  to  persuade 
this  House,  but  to  place  on  record  the 
thinking  that  moves  some  of  us  to  op- 
lX)se  this  resolution.  The  suspension  of 
the  rules  procedure,  with  debate  limited 
to  20  minutps  on  each  side  of  the  aisle, 
precluding  amendments,  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  encoui-age  deliberate  debate  or 
the  thorough  consideration  of  hidden 
implications. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  good  reason  to 
look  where  we  are  going.  As  a  lawyer, 
I  am  seriously  concerned  with  the  prece- 
dent we  are  setting  by  this  resolution. 
It  requires  that  any  variation  in  tradi- 
tional interpretation  of  the  Panama-U.S. 
treaties  with  special  reference  to  matte^rs 
of  territorial  sovereignty  be  made  only 
in  the  same  way  that  treaties  themselves 
are  made,  that  is.  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  I  would  cer- 
tainly say  that  "with  special  reference" 
does  not  effectively  limit  this  new  pro- 
cedure to  matters  of  territorial  sover- 
eignty. A  strong  case  can  be  made  that 
any  variation  in  traditional  interpreta- 
tion would  include  all  changes,  major 


liv- 


and  minor,  in  the  habitual  ways  of 
ing  wiih  a  particular  treaty. 

In  this  day  and  age.  conditions,  prob- 
lems, customs,  attitudes,  and  approaches 
change  so  rapidly  that  a  certain  amount 
of  flexibility  m  living  with  a  treaty  Is 
demanded  of  the  Executive.  And  yet  we 
are  asked  to  impose  on  him  a  straight- 
jacket  that  has  not  been  i-equired  in  the 
past.  I  even  raise  the  question  whether 
we  are  not  infringing  on  the  constitu- 
tional power  and  duty  of  the  President 
to  conduct  our  foreign  affairs.  If  such 
a  restriction  is  valid  for  the  Panamanian 
treaties,  why  is  it  not  a  legitimate  one 
for  all  our  other  treaties? 

How  can  this  re.solution  be  enforced'' 
When  can  it  be  .said  that  there  is  a  tradi- 
tional interpretation''  What  if  a  treaty 
has  been,  over  the  years,  varioasly  in- 
terpreted? What  if  a  provision  has  been 
interpreted  only  once  or  twice?  Are  we 
to  inject  treaties  with  pervading  un- 
certainties, whenever  any-thing  Is  done 
that  goes  beyond  the  strict  letter  of  the 
document' 

Moreover,  the  resolution  talks  about 
having  special  reference  to  matters  in- 
volving teiritonal  sovereignty.  Does  the 
question  before  us  involve  territorial  sov. 
ereignty  on  the  part  of  the  United  States? 
I  am  informed  that  m  1903  the  Republic 
of  Panama  ceded  to  us  the  use.  occupa- 
tion, and  control  of  a  zone  of  land.  Sub- 
stantial opinion  exists  that  this  is  some- 
thing less  than  .sovereignty.  The  begin- 
ning law  student  is  taught  the  difference 
between  p>ossession  and  title.  Even  pos- 
session in  perpetuity  is  not  title,  if  all 
the  attributes  of  title  are  not  present. 
We  cannot  convey  the  zone  to  a  third 
country  We  cannot  destroy  the  canal 
and  use  the  land  for  military  maneuvers, 
.^s  President  Taft  .said,  when  he  was 
Secretary  of  War: 

TTie  truth  is  that  while  we  have  all  the 
attributes  of  sovereignty  necessary  in  the 
miistruction  maintenance,  and  protection 
•  il  the  canai  the  very  form  in  which  these 
iittnbutes  are  conferred  in  the  treaty  seems 
to  preserve  the  titular  soverelgntj-  over  the 
Canal  Zone  in  the  Republic  of  Panama  and 
as  we  have  conceded  to  tis  complete  Judicial 
and  police  power  and  control  over  the  zone 
and  the  two  ports  at  the  end  of  the  canal, 
I  can  see  no  reason  for  creating  a  resentment 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  isthmus  by 
quarreling  over  that  which  is  dear  to  them 
but  which  to  us  is  of  no  real  moment  what- 
ever. 

On  December  2  1959  Pi^esident  Eisen- 
hower, in  discussing  this  problem,  said: 

I  do  in  some  form  or  other  believe  we 
should  have  visual  evidence  that  Panama 
doee  have   titular  sovereignty  of   the  region. 

Does  this  mean  the  flrst  step  towaid 
losing  our  control  over  the  canal? 
Tho.se  who  make  the  first  .step  argument 
necessarily  assume  that  we  shall  not 
have  the  common  sense,  diplomacy,  and 
skill  nee<led  to  act  wisely  in  the  future. 
If  we  applied  the  first  step  argument  to 
other  fields,  we  would  never  do  any- 
thing We  would  not  tax  since  the  pow- 
er to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy.  We 
would  ncit  have  joined  the  United  Na- 
tions since  it  might  be  the  first  step  to- 
ward surrendering  national  .sovereignty. 
We  would  not  be  engaging  In  talks  on 
Berlin  since  it  might  be  the  first  step 
toward  abandoning  our  obligations.    No, 
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Mr.  ^leaker,  this  argiimeot  claims  too 
much  and  places  too  little  faith  In  our 
Qovemment  and  our  people. 

Would  we  not  be  better  advised  to 
chooGe  for  our  battleground  a  field 
where  we  shall  appear  to  better  advan- 
tage in  the  eyes  of  the  world?  I  can 
ipiAgin^  a  healthy  respect  for  our  deter- 
mination to  keep  the  canal  open  for  the 
traffice  of  the  world,  and  to  insist  on 
every  right  of  occupation,  use,  and  con- 
trol given  us  in  perpetuity  by  the  tiea- 
ties.  But  I  do  not  like  to  think  of  the 
lmE>act  of  altercations,  assaults,  and 
possible  bloodshed  arising  out  of  some 
ill-advised  attempt  by  either  Panama- 
nians, or  agents,  provocateur  masquer- 
ading as  Panamanians,  to  implant  a  ilaa: 
in  the  zone,  before  sixh  permtscdon  has 
received  the  seal  of  Senate  approval. 

To  sum  up,  this  resolution  embarlcs  on 
a  dangerous  precedent  in  shackling  Ex- 
ecutive prerogative;  it  may  vei-y  well  not 
even  be  applicable  to  the  problem  with 
which  it  attempts  to  deal:  and  it  may, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  no. Id.  appear  to  be  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  convert  a  mat- 
ter of  practice  into  a  matter  cf  principle. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  xith  my 
colleague  from  Missouri  i  Mr.*?,  Sullivan  1 
I  view  the  pending  re.solut:on  with  mixed 
feeling  for  the  reason  that  I  tliink  it 
could  have  been  made  much  stronger  as 
a  statement  of  United  States  policy  witn 
respect  to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

Let  the  record  show  that  there  can 
be  no  question  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Canal  Zone.  Let 
the  record  further  and  clearly  show 
that  it  is  the  intent  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  the  flag  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  flag  alone,  shall 
fly  In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone, 

The  time  has  arrived  fur  the  United 
States  to  take  a  firm  position  and  yield 
not  one  inch  to  mob  demands  in  Panama 
or  elsewhere. 

Let  us  be  just  and  honest  m  our  deal- 
ings with  Panama  and  every  other  for- 
eign coimtry.  but  the  time  has  come  to 
atop  retreating  in  the  face  of  unwar- 
ranted demands  and  insults. 

I  support  this  resolution  because  it 
does  serve  notice  upon  the  executive 
branch  of  Government,  including  the 
State  Department,  that  the  flag  of 
Panama  is  not  to  be  raised  as  a  symbol 
of  our  abdication  of  control  of  the 
Canal  Zone, 

Mr,  GALLAGHER,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  House  Concurrent  R^-^so- 
lution  459.  I  do  so  reserving  the  right 
to  criticize  the  administration's  conduct 
on  foreiirn  policy  when  criticism  is 
called  for.  However,  as  a  lawyer,  I  feel 
that  the  resolution  could  impose  a 
rigidity  on  treaty  interpretation  that 
could  provide  a  dangerous  precedent. 

A  treaty  must  be  constantly  reviewed 
in  the  light  of  changing  conditions.  The 
basic  interpreting  responsibility  rests 
with  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  not  with  the  Congress.  To  im- 
pose a  restriction  such  as  this  resolution 
calls  for  could  very  well  lead  to  the 
necessity  of  congressional  reapproval  of 
every  treaty  situation  which  presents  a 
novel  point. 

The  question  of  the  Panamanian  flag 
fliing  at  some  point  In  the  Canal  Zone 


is  presently  charged  with  great  emotion. 
This  matter  Is  now  being  reviewed  by 
the  President.  He  should  review  the 
whole  matter  and  not  this  one  item 
which  has  been  made  a  heated  issue  by 
some  demagogic  Panamanian  politicians. 
It  is  of  far  less  importance  than  the  ne- 
cessity of  protecting  our  treaty  rights. 
not  only  In  the  Canal  Zone,  but  exi.^tin« 
ti-eaty  rights  all  over  the  world  The 
entire  matter  is  one  which  should  rest 
on  firm.  It  gal,  and  moral  groui^.ds  rather 
than  on  transient,  emotional  trrounds. 

For  this  reason.  I  feel  that  the  State 
Department  should  be  left  with  the 
flexibility  of  patient  review  in  the  light 
cf  the  changing  conditions  of  the  Pana- 
mc  man  question  and  in  the  perspc-ctlve 
of  our  moral  and  political  leadersliip  in 
the  free  world.  It  should  be  dealt  with 
through  the  proper  constitutional  chan- 
ne's. 

This  resolution,  in  effect,  cnuld  very 
well  tie  the  hands  of  the  Department  of 
State,  and  prove  a  burdcnscme  inter- 
ference. 

I  am  not  dealing  her?  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  the 
Panamanian  demand  to  P.y  their  fla?  in 
the  Can?l  Zone  The  quect'on  involved 
here  is  not  only  thf  present  P-.inamanian 
matter,  it  is  of  rather  far  greater  conse- 
quence. It  involves  the  necessity  of 
United  States  assuming  a  mature  atti- 
tude in  view  of  changing  conditions, 
without  sacrificing  our  rational  dignity 
while  still  protecting  our  international 
treaty  rights.  This  is  a  function  of  the 
executive  branch  and  not  one  falling 
wi'.hin  the  pxovince  of  the  legislative 
branch. 

T^venty  minutes  of  debate  time  for 
each  Side  of  the  House  is  not  su5f:cier.t 
time  to  consider  a  problem  of  this  magni- 
tude The  implications  of  this  type  of 
Ieg;slat;ve   approach    are   stapgrring 

The  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
foreign  policy  is  constitutionally  vested 
in  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  United 
States.  I  feel  that  this  resolution  would 
impose  an  unrear.onable  if  not  an  uncon- 
stitutional restriction  upon  the  proper 
execution  of  this  function. 

Mr.  JUDD  Mr.  Speaker.  I  fear  that 
the  passase  of  this  concurrent  resolution 
may  do  harm  to  our  relations  with 
Panama  and  our  foreign  relations  gen- 
erally. I  do  not  see  that  its  passage 
wo'old  bring  gain  to  the  United  States 
on  our  position  in  Panama  or  the  world. 
So  I  am  con.strained  to  vote  "No."  I 
dislike  havme  to  do  so  because  I  recog- 
nize that  tne  language  of  the  resolution 
is  =0  ambiguous  or  unclear  that  such  a 
vote  could  conceivably  be  portrayed  as 
Indicating  that  I  am  agreeable  to  treaties 
bein^  altered  by  other  than  the  treaty 
process,  that  L<?,  without  "the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate"  pre.scribed  by  the 
Constitution.  That  is  not  the  case  for 
a  minute.  Treaties  can  be  changed  only 
by  other  treaties  or  by  such  abrogation 
of  tiiem  as  the  treaties  themselves  pre- 
scribe. 

But  for  the  United  States  to  permit 
the  Repubuc  of  Panama  to  fly  its  flag  in 
the  Canal  Zone  as  a  visible  symbol  of  lu 
titular  sovereignty,  does  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  a  change  in  any  treaty  we 
have  with  Panama.     It  would  not  in  the 


least  change  our  complete  Jurisdiction 
and  control  over  the  Canal  Zone,  which 
the  1903  treaty  clearly  states  that  we 
are  to  possess  "«is  if  sovereign."  In  fact, 
to  authorize  Panama  to  fly  its  flag  would 
be  an  exercise,  not  a  denial,  of  ou; 
control 

In  short,  whether  the  Panama  flag  is 
flown  cr  not  flown  in  no  way  affects  or 
ciiangcs  our  authority  in  the  zone.  It 
does  not  touch  the  suostance  of  existing 
treaties.  Flying  their  Rag  hai  t>ecome 
an  important  symool  to  then:  uf  their 
titular  sovereignly.  I  can  understanj 
that.  I  .«^hould  like  to  sc-?  cur  Am-^ricnn 
flag  flying  over  the  enclave  withm  oir 
midst  occupied  by  the  United  Nations 
HeaclquAi-Urs  in  New  York,  as  a  sjmbol 
of  American  titular  »iovereignty  to  liiat 
land.  If  flying  their  flat;  In  the  zone 
means  a  lot  to  Pan'iuianians  and  is  of  no 
leal  con.v-iuence  to  our  position  there, 
why  make  such  an  issue  of  it? 

It  lias  been  .said  that  to  yield  on  this 
flag  matter  will  lead  to  a  lot  of  otl.cr 
demand.s  from  various  elemerits  in  Pan- 
ama. Mr.  S^jeakci .  those  demands  uic 
comin;^  whatever  we  do  aoout  the  flag. 
Many  of  the  demands  are  already  here. 
Each  should  b»-  decided  on  its  own  merits. 
or  lai.'k  thereof.  In  my  opinion,  if  v,  e 
go  along  with  the  Pariamanians'  desire 
to  fly  their  flat; — lo:  which  I  am  incluu-d 
to  think  an  impartial  court  would  say 
they  have  a  just  case — it  would  not  weak- 
en our  position  with  respect  to  other 
demands  which  have  no  justification. 
Rather  it  would  stren^ithen  our  position. 

In  sumn-.ary,  wc  should  go  along  wher- 
ever we  think  they  are  right  and  firmly 
rcfu.se  to  go  along  wherever  we  think 
they  are  wrong 

But  to  decide  one  way  or  the  other 
on  flying  their  flag  would  not.  in  my 
view,  be  a  change  in  a  treaty.  It  would 
be  exercising  the  jurit>dlction  and  con- 
trol we  legally  have  under  existing 
treaties.  The  decision  oufht  to  be  made 
in  accordance  with  the  equities  in  the 
case,  and  without  blowing  the  flag  issue 
up  to  an  importance  it  would  not  other- 
wise have,  to  the  detriment  of  all  con- 
cerned. 

Mr  NORREIX  Mr  Speaker  this 
mea.sure  expresses  the  .sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  any  variation  in  the  tradi- 
tional interpr»^tation  of  the  treaties  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  liepublic 
of  Panama  shall  be  made  only  pursuant 
to  treaty 

In  order  to  clarify  my  position  with 
reference  to  this  resolution,  1  want  to 
say  that  I  am  in  favor  of  its  passage. 
I  was  present  in  the  House  Chamber 
during  Uie  major  portioii  of  the  debate, 
but  unforturiately  I  was  called  away  oe- 
fore  the  vote  was  taken  If  I  had  been 
able  to  be  on  the  floor  at  the  time  the 
rollcall  was  taken,  I  would  have  voted 
'•yea.' 

Mr  BURLESON  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Republic  of  Panama  has  request'»d  the 
right  to  fly  the  Panamanian  flag  over  the 
Canal  Zone  This  request  has  been 
under  consideration  in  the  executive 
branch,  where  it  has  apparently  received 
mixtd  reaction.s  Up  to  the  pre.sent  time, 
Uiere  has  been  no  formal  and  fmal  deci- 
sion. The  pending  resolution  is  most 
timely     The  action  we  take  on  this  reso- 


lution toiay  will  enable  the  executive 
branch  to  take  cognizance  of  the  views 
of  the  CGr\sres,s>  before  acting  on  the  re- 
quest by  I'anama.  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  a  sericus  mistake  to  permit  the  Pan- 
amanian flag  to  be  flown  over  the  Canal 
Zone  Since  the  first  U.S.  treaty  with 
Panama  m  1903.  ours  is  the  only  flag 
which  has  flown  over  the  Canal  Zone, 
where  by  -reaty  we  exerc.se  m  perpetuity 
all  the  ruhLs.  power,  and  authority  we 
would  po.'-.sess  and  exercise  if  the  United 
States  were  sovereign. 

The  treaty  language  is  not  ambiguous. 
It  is  clea"  and  to  the  point.  It  spells 
out  that  in  the  Canal  Zone  the  Unit^Kl 
States  has  all  the  rights,  power,  and 
authority  that  the  United  States  "would 
possess  ar.d  exerci.se  if  It  were  the  .sover- 
eign of  tl-iC  territory  withm  which  said 
lands  and  waters  are  located  to  the  en- 
lire  exclu.'.ion  of  the  exerci.se  by  the  Re- 
public of  ;=»anama  of  any  Kuch  sovereign 
rights,  poAer.  or  authority," 

I  am  convinced  that  this  resolution  is 
urgently  necessary  It  is  the  result  of 
hearings  !ield  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-American  Affairs  on  the  flag  ques- 
tion. The  subcommittee  did  not  formal- 
ly pass  or  the  wisdom  of  granting  this 
reque.st  bf  Panama,  although  several 
members,  including  myself,  were  ready 
to  vote  in  the  negative  T!ie  resolution 
reflects  the  unanimous  subcommittee 
view  that  it  would  constitute  a  major 
deviation  'rom  traditional  treaty  inter- 
pretation and  that  the  executive  branch 
should  be  enjoined  from  arrogating  to 
itself  the  authority  to  bypa.ss  the  joint 
approval  lequirements  of  our  constitu- 
tional treatymakmg  process 

Although  the  issues  seem  clear  to  those 
of  us  who  have  followed  and  participated 
in  the  subcommittee  heannt-.s.  I  know 
that  there  are  .some  very  able  and  con- 
scientious men  who  entertain  doubts 
about  the  propriety  of  the  Congress 
adopting  b  scx\s<c  resolution  on  such  a 
matter. 

Such  misgivings  were  not  overlooked 
by  the  subcommittee,  nor  were  they  ig- 
nored by  tne  full  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  which  confirmed  the  .subcom- 
mittees  action  with  but  one  dissenting 
vote.  Thl-;  resolution  is  before  the 
House  as  tie  result  of  the  mature  judg- 
ment of  th>se  who  carefully  we.f,hed  the 
testimony  and  considered  the  conflicting 
views  of  a  ntunber  of  qualified  witnesses, 
both  officu.l  and  private. 

The  views  of  thase  oppased  to  the 
resolution  may  be  .'-lurunarized  as  falhng 
broadly  witiiin  the  following  seven  cate- 
gories : 

First.  Changing  conditions  in  Panama 
require  flexibility  of  action  in  the  De- 
partment of  SUte  and  the  resolution 
would  prove  a  burden.some  interference. 

Second.  The  re.solution  may  infringe 
on  the  constitutional  power  and  duty  of 
the  President  to  conduct  our  foreign  af- 
fairs. 

Third.  The  resolution  embarks  the 
United  Stales  on  a  dangerou.s  precedent 
in  shackling  Executive  prerogative  and 
could  lead  to  the  necessity  of  congres- 
sional reapproval  of  every  treaty  situa- 
tion which  presents  a  novel  pomt. 

Fourth.  The  resolution  rai.ses,  without 
answering,     questions     concerning     the 
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nature    and    definition    of    traditional 
treaty  interpretation. 

Fifth.  That  flying  the  Panamanian 
flag  would  be  of  no  real  ccmsequence  to 
our  position  there  and  would  constitute 
a  harmless  and  costless  gesture  of  good 
will. 

Sixth  That  authorizing  Panama  to 
fly  its  flag  would  be  an  exercise,  not  a 
denial  of  our  control. 

Seventh.  The  resolution  unjustifiably 
assumes  flying  the  Panamanian  flag  m 
the  Canal  Zone  could  be  a  dangerous 
first  step  to  other  and  more  important 
rights. 

Let  us  examine  these  points,  one  by 
one. 

First,  to  hold  that  char^iiig  condi- 
tions require  flexibility  of  action  is 
plausible,  but  highly  specious.  Com- 
promise can  be  good,  but  if  carried  to 
the  extreme  of  surrender  of  a  right,  can 
be  the  worst  solution  for  an  exigency. 
Flexibihty  should  always  be  held  within 
reasonable  and  authorized  limits.  The 
propasal  to  fly  the  Panamanian  flag  in 
the  Canal  Zone  is  very  definitely  not 
within  the  authorized  limits  of  our 
traditional  interpretation  of  the  treaty. 

Second,  the  resolution  does  not  de- 
prive the  Executive  of  any  of  its  con- 
stitutional power  and  duty  to  conduct 
our  foreign  affairs.  The  resolution  sim- 
ply reminds  the  Executive  that  it  has  a 
partner  in  the  treaty  process  who  .«hould 
be  consulted  t>efore  changes  are  made. 

Third,  the  resolution  would  not  lead 
to  the  necessity  of  congressional  re- 
approval of  every  treaty  situation  which 
presents  a  novel  point.  I  think  the  de- 
bate today  has  made  abundantly  clear 
that  it  is  aimed  at  averting  actions 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  improp- 
erly bypassing  the  Congiess. 

Fouith,  the  point  that  the  resolution 
i-aises  unanswered  questions  concerning 
the  nature  and  definition  of  traditional 
interpretation  Is  not  likely  to  be  raised 
by  tlioso  who  have  studied  the  history  of 
our  treaty  negotiations  with  Panama. 
Records  of  the  1955  treaty  negotiations 
show  that  at  that  time  our  State  De- 
partment held  a  .«^trong  negative  view  on 
the  flag  question  and  was  vitally  con- 
cerned with  preserving  our  sole  right  to 
fly  the  flag  over  the  Canal  Zone, 

Fifth,  the  view  that  flying  tue  Pana- 
manian flau  would  be  of  no  real  conse- 
quence is  not  shared  by  Panamanians, 
who  are  fully  aware  of  its  significance 
as  a  preeminently  important  symbol  of 
sovereignty 

Sixth,  granting  Panama  permission  to 
fly  the  flap  would  not  be  an  exercise  of 
control.  It  would  be  a  stirrender  of  a 
symbol  of  control  that  could  not  easily 
be  revoked. 

Seventh,  I  fear  that  those  who  believe 
the  resolution  unjustifiably  assumes  tliat 
flying  the  Panamanian  flag  in  the  Canal 
Zone  could  be  a  dangerous  first  step  to 
other  and  more  important  rights  are 
either  unaware  of  the  total  demands  of 
Panama,  or  have  mistakenly  discounted 
their  real  significance. 

Actually,  it  is  not  so  much  that  there 
would  follow  additional  demands.  We 
have  now.  and  have  had  for  some  time, 
demands  for  further  surrenders.  To 
gi  ant  tlie  flag  request  will  unquestionably 


give  encouragement  for  a  renewal  of  a 
long  chain  of  demands  by  Panama  of 
additional  rights. 

The  RepubUc  of  Panama  has  ofBciallv 
alrea<ly  urged  a  number  of  concessions, 
all  of  which  were  unequivocallv  rejected 
by  the  Umted  States  during"  the  1955 
treaty  negotiations.  They  were  denied 
as  be.ng  in  conflict  with  the  basic  rights 
of  the  United  States  under  pro\isions 
of  the  1903  treaty  with  Panama,  They 
are: 

First.  That  the  Panamanian  flag  be 
flown  as  well  as  the  U.S.  flag  in  tlie 
Canal  Zone   including  on  vessels. 

Second  That  Spanish  be  the  official 
language  in  the  Canal  Zone  along  with 
the  English  language. 

Third.  That  foreign  consuls  in  the 
Canal  Zone  be  accredited  bv  Panama 
rather  than  by  the  United  States. 

Fourth.  That  Panamanian  citizens  be- 
fore Canal  Zone  courts  be  tried  by  mixed 
tribunals,  American  and  Pana'manian 
judges. 

Fifth.  That  Panamanian  postage  be 
used  on  all  mail  matter  dispatched  from 
the  Canal  Zone. 

Sixth.  That  the  United  States  wholly 
recoL^ize  Panamanian  sovereignty  over 
the  Canal  Zone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  these  offi- 
cial demands  constitute  the  best  answer 
to  those  who  feel  that  granting  the  flag 
request  would  not  lead  to  further  de- 
mand.s. 

I  flnd  it  somewhat  appalling  to  real- 
ize the  extent  to  which  our  present  for- 
eign policy  is  tinged  here  and  there  with 
attempt.s  at  appeasement  when  what 
we  should  do  is  stand  firm  on  maintain- 
ing our  rights. 

Some  people,  disgusted  by  the  unjus- 
tified vilifications,  criticisms  and  recent 
mob  violence  directed  against  the  United 
States  are  seriously  proposing  the  advis- 
ability of  placing  the  Panama  Canal 
under  some  form  of  International  con- 
trol. I  am  opposed  to  such  an  abdica- 
tion of  our  rights  and  responsibilities. 
If  in  the  remote  future,  however,  con- 
ditions should  become  so  changed  and 
altered  that  the  logical  course  would 
narrow  down  to  a  form  of  international 
control.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  our 
authority  and  power  of  decision  would 
have  t)een  impaired,  if  not  completely 
neeate-d  by  an  earher  surrender  on  the 
flag  isiue. 

When  the  executive  branch  took  a 
strong  stand  in  1955  against  flying  the 
Panamanian  flag  in  the  zone,  it  inferred 
that  the  Congress  would  be  consulted 
before  taking  any  action  which  might  be 
regardt?d  as  receding  from  the  position 
of  our  sovereignty  in  that  area.  To 
yield  on  this  point  would  be  con- 
strued by  many  as  a  sign  of  appease- 
ment end  weakiiess  and  could  result 
in  erosion  of  our  control  as  a  mat- 
ter or  right,  I  cannot  believe  that 
in  the  long  run  the  majority  of  Pana- 
manians will  head  the  exhortation  of 
those  unfriendly  to  us,  whether  they 
come  from  Castro,  from  Nasser,  or  from 
the  Kremlin.  We  have  an  abiding 
friendship  for  tlie  people  of  Panama, 
whose  independence  we  sponsored  and 
guaranteed  We  mu.st  maintain  a  firm 
basis  for  cur  mutual  friendship,  e'tef.-n 
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and  txust.  We  must  not  embark  on 
any  course  that  would  involve  a  double 
meaning,  and  that  is  Just  what  grant- 
ing the  flag  request  would  do.  The  pro- 
ponents in  the  United  States  would  treat 
it  as  a  toJcen  gesture:  the  Panamanians 
would  accept  it  for  its  true  value  and  be 
justifiably  provoked  by  our  efforts  to 
minimize  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  sake  of  preserv- 
ing our  basic  treaty  rights,  for  the  sake 
of  avoiding  needless  future  misunder- 
standings, and  for  the  sake  of  truly  pro- 
moting our  mutual  friendship  with  Pan- 
ama. I  urge  the  immediate  adoption  of 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  PASCEI-L.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
critical  times,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
United  States — the  acknowledged  leader 
of  the  free  world — stand  firm  in  its 
agreements  and  treaties  with  other  na- 
tions and  insist  that  other  nations  have 
the  same  respect  for  us. 

We  are  all  very  much  aware  that  It 
is  one  of  the  techniques  of  the  princioal 
€)pponent  of  our  system  to  use  every 
means  at  his  disp>osal  to  test  the  mettle 
of  the  U.S.  conviction  wherever  and 
whenever  he  can.  It  is  victory  for  him 
to  see  this  great  Nation  take  a  step 
backward  from  policy  when  pressure  is 
applied.  For  such  an  action  can  be  ex- 
ploited as  at  least  an  implied  admission 
that  the  policy  was  wrong  in  the  first 
place.  But.  more  importantly,  it  can  be 
exploited  as  evidence  that  this  country  is 
willing  to  pursue  a  course  of  conciliation 
and  appeasement — a  course  which  his- 
tory has  revealed  most  dramatically  to 
be  sacrificial  of  national  integrity  and 
fatal  to  prestige. 

I  like  to  think  of  international  rela- 
tions in  terms  of  human  relations.  Fun- 
damentally, the  same  things  move  na- 
tions in  their  relations  with  each  other 
as  move  human  beings  in  the  conduct 
of  their  lives.  The  basis  for  effective 
human  relations  is  respect  If  any  of 
us  is  willing  to  live  without  the  respect 
of  our  contemporaries,  his  effectiveness 
is  nil.  And  if  any  nation,  however  pow- 
erful, makes  a  habit  of  retreating  from 
policy  imder  duress,  its  position  in  inter- 
national affairs  is  precarious,  mainly  be- 
cause it  cannot  maintain  the  respect  of 
its  fellow  nations. 

Now,  this  is  not  to  say  that  I  am  op- 
posed to  change.  The  United  States 
should  continually  reevaluate  its  agree- 
ments and  treaties  in  the  bght  of  chang- 
ing times;  and,  through  the  Executive 
and  the  Congress,  agree  to  change  in 
policy  necessary  for  the  continuance  of 
just  and  honorable  international  rela- 
tions and  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
Nation. 

I  am  saying  that  there  is  and  should 
be  change;  but  our  treaty  ixjlicies  should 
not  be  altered  solely  as  the  result  of 
Executive  interpretation. 

A  strong  case  in  ijoint  is  before  us  to- 
day. Our  able  and  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  SkldbnI,  has  placed  before  this 
body  a  resolution  directly  concerned  with 
pressures  on  the  United  States  to  adjust 
its  traditional  treaty  posture  with  re- 
gard to  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone. 

It  would  be  repetitious  for  me  to  go 
into  the  background  of   this  issue;  you 


have  heard  it  many  times.  But  the  hard 
fact  is  that  the  United  States  Is  under 
pressure  to  abandon  previous  policy  with 
regard  to  the  treaties  with  Panama  and 
allow  the  display  of  certain  symbols  of 
Panamanian  sovereignty  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  where  the  United  States  is  .sover- 
eign. 

Now,  where  does  this  pressure  origi- 
nate^ 

The  United  States  now  ha."?  pending 
before  it  the  formal  reque.-~t  of  the  Pana- 
manian Government  that  our  policy  in 
this  rec;ard  be  changed.  This.  I  call 
proper:  and  I  do  not  quarrel  with  it. 

But,  we  cannot  igrnore  the  fact  that 
forces  not  intere.sted  in  the  nationalistic 
aims  of  Panama  have  seized  the  i.ssue  to 
exploit  it  and  attempt  to  publicly  place 
the  United  States  in  a  position  of  react- 
in?  under  du.  ess.  This  tactic,  I  do  quar- 
rel with 

There  have  been  indications  that  the 
Pres.dent  and  the  Secretary  of  State  are 
giving  serious  consideration  to  yielding 
to  the  pressures  without  retjard  to  the 
con..stitutional  treaty  makms  and  amend- 
ing process. 

Let  me  make  one  thing  perfectly  clear; 
I  am  not  arguing  the  merits  of  the  va- 
lidity of  the  properly  presented  demands 
of  the  Panamanian  Government,  I  am 
takma  i.ssue  with  the  idea  ttiat  we  should 
change  policy  in  Panama  by  interpreta- 
tion, rather  than  by  the  affirmative 
course  of  exploring  the  full  implications 
of  the  problem  and  m.stituting  any  action 
needed  within  the  framework  of  the 
Constitution. 

That  is  why  I  support  the  resolution 
of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  iMr. 
FeldenI — which.  I  might  add.  wa.s  given 
thorough  and  exhaustive  study  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs, of  which  Mr.  Selden  and  I  are 
members.  Mr  Selden  being  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee. 

All  Mr  Selden's  resolution  says  is  that 
we,  the  Members  of  this  Congress,  be- 
lieve that  any  change  in  policy  regard- 
ing Panama  should  be  promulgated  af- 
firmatively— by  treaty  or  amendment — 
and  not  by  interpretation,  which  would 
leave  some  doubt  as  to  whether  we  are 
reacting  to  pressure  or  to  the  existence 
of  jusft  reason. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  of  Panama  have  been  friends 
for  many  years,  and  we  ail  want  that 
friendship  to  endure.  We  also  appreci- 
ate their  strong  nationalism.  But,  we 
cannot  allow  these  considerations  to 
move  us  to  depart  from  long -established 
policy  without  full  regard  for  all  the 
implications  of  such  a  departure,  and 
without  submitting  the  issue  to  consti- 
tutional process. 

The  respect  we  have  earned  is  too 
valuable  to  be  jeopardized  by  doing 
otherwise.  I  hope  all  my  colleagues,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  will  join  in  sup- 
port of  this  resolution,  which  merely  is 
a  way  of  saying,  "Let  us  do  things  right." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is.  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  459? 

Mr  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  382.  nays  12,  not  voting  36. 
as  follows: 

(Roll    No.   3 1 


Abbltt 

Ab«>riiethy 

A  iHir 

Addorilzlo 

.A;b<»rt 

A  tx  imlpr 

A...;er 

Alien 

And»rsen. 

Minn 
Andrews 
Anfuso 
Arenda 
Ashlev 
Ailimore 
Asplnall 
.Auchincloas 
Avery 
Ayres 
Bailey 
Baker 
Baldwin 
B<iring 
Rirr 
Barrett 
Barry 
Bass.  N  H 
Baaa.  Tenn 
B.it->a 
Ba'iin.^iart 
Becker 
B<"'-k  worth 
B--;   her 
H'-nnetT    Fla 
Bennett   Mich. 
Bentley 
Berry 
Bet*.s 
Biatnlk 
Boland 
Bo;  tun 
Bonner 

BOBCh 

Bow 

Boykln 

Bradeniaj 

Brav 

Breed  !nt? 

Hrewsler 

Brork 

BrookJ"   l,a 

Brcx)kB   Tex 

BrtKjnitleld 

Brown,  Ga 

Brown.  Mo 

Brown,  Ohio 

Br'jyh.ii 

Buc;  :ey 

Budge 

Biirdlrk 

Burke   Ky 

Burke.  Mash 

Burleson 

Byrne.  Pa 

Byrnea.  WU. 

Cdhlli 

ranfleld 

Cannon 

Carnahan 

Ctusey 

f'<»dPrberK 

f'haniberlaln 

Chelf 

Chenoweth 

Ghlp^rfleld 

Church 

Clark 

Coad 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Coiiner 

Conte 

Corb*tt 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

CurtlQ 

Curtis,  Mo. 

liaddarlo 

Da<?iJe 

Daniels 

Dav;^,  Oa 

Davis,  Tenn, 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derounlan 

Derwinnki 

Devlne 

Diggs 
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DU.stell 

Dixon 

D  Tiohue 

Douley 

D  jrn ,  N  Y 

D<^)rn,  a  C 

Dowdy 

Dijwn.ng 

D<^vle 

DuUkl 

Dwyer 

Edmondai:>n 

Elliott 

Kvrett 

EvUvs 

PaUon 

Farbsteln 

Fiscell 

PeiKhan 

Penton 

F.no 

P^.^iher 

FllXKl 

Flvnn 

Flynt 

Pogarty 

Pi.iley 

Ford 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Fra/Jer 

Fr«'UnKhuy8*n 

Frledel 

Fulton 

Oarmatz 

Oary 

Oatlklaga 

Gavin 

George 

Glenn 

Ooodell 

Oranahan 

Grant 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 

Onffln 

Ortffltha 

Gross 

Ha«en 

Haley 

Halleck 

H  a 1  pern 

Hardy 

Hariris 

Harmon 

Harrl.s 

Harrison 

H.^ys 

Hf  H'i«>V 

H.»bert 

HecMer 

Hem;;hUl 

Hender»<:>n 

Herlong 

Hess 

Hlestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  ril. 

Hoffman.  Mich, 

HoKan 

Holland 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Huran 

Ho«mer 

Huddles  ton 

Hull 

Ikard 

Inouye 

Irwtn 

Jackson 

Jennings 

Jenaen 

Johansen 

Johnaon.  Calif 

Johnson,  Md 

Johnaon.  W;.s 

Jonas 

Jones    Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Keams 

K'.uth 

Kelly 

Keotjh 

Kilhurn 

KUday 

K'lgore 

King,  Calir. 


King  Utah 

Kirw  i.i 

Kltchln 

Kuox 

Kowalfikl 

Kvi 

Lafore 

I    urd 

Landrum 

Lane 

Langen 

Lankford 

LatU 

I.e-  non 

LeslnakI 

Lievering 

Ijt>oiiatl 

Ltnd.say 

Llpaconvb 

Ixtfter 

McConuack 

M.  r\iiiioch 

MrD(>nough 

MrDoweU 

McPall 

MrOovern 

Mclntlre 

McMillan 

Mcdween 

Macdonald 

MachrowtCB 

Mark,  III 

Mack.  Wa.sh 

Madden 

Miittn'ison 

Mahon 

Mail  Hard 

Mar.shail 

Martin 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Merrow 

Michel 

Miller,  Clem 

M.ller, 

CieorKe  P 
MlUej-.  NT. 
Mia:ken 
Minshall 
Mitchell 
Moeller 
Muiiagau 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 

Morns.  N    Mex. 
Morris.  Okla. 
Moss 
Mumma 
Murphy 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nix 

Norblad 
OBrien,  III. 
OBrlen   N  T. 
O  Kara.  Ill 
O  Hara,  Mich. 
O  Konatl 
Oliver 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Pdtmaa 
Ppliy 
Perkins 
Pf.*it 
Phllbln 
PU. her 
Pillion 
Pirnle 
Poff 

Preston 
Price 
Prokop 
Puclnskl 
Qule 
Rabaut 
KatiiH 
Randall 
liay 

Reece   Tenn. 
Rees.  Kan« 
Rhode."?.  Aria. 
Rhodes   Pa. 
Riphlnian 
Riley 

K.vers,  Alaska 
Rivers.  S  C. 
Roberts 
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Robloua 

Kodino 

RoRer!"   Colo, 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers.  Mass. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rooney 

Roo.se  vp  It 

Roetenkowskl 

Roiish 

Rutherford 

St   Geoigf 

Bantangelo 

Saund 

Baylor 

8chenck 

S.herer 

Stliwengel 

Selden 

Shelley 

Eheppard 

Shipley 

Short 

Slkes 

tiiltr 

Simpson 

8i8k 

61ack 


Boiling 
Coffin 
Gallagher 
Johsutou,  Colo. 


Bniith,  Calif. 
Smith.  lo«-a 
Smith,  Kan^. 
Smith,  MISK 
Smith,  Va. 
BpeTux 
Springer 
StaKKTK 
Steed 
sua  I  ion 
Stubblefieid 
Su.iivan 
T^ber 
Ta\.or 

Teagrup   Ciillf 
Teague.  Tex. 
Teller 

Thorrpsor.   I>a 

Thompson.  Tex 

Thon-Ujf'H.  Wyo 

Thornberry 

Toll 

ToUefson 

Tr  mbie 

Tuck 

Cl'.man 

Dtt 

NAYS— 12 

J  add 

Kastenmeter 

Me>er 

Powell 


Vaiuk 

Van  Peit 

Van  Zandt 

Vlnaon 

Walnwilglit 

Walhauser 

W:<lter 

Wampler 

Watu 

Weaver 

We  18 

WeeTland 

Wharton 

Wh.ipner 

Wht'.f-n 

Widnall 

Wier 

WiiiUms 

W;::is 

Wi'.-son 

Winstead 

Wolf 

Wr!Fht 

Yates 

Yuung 

Younger 

J'abiockl 

Zelei.ko 
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Qultjley 
Rf'uss 

Thoiiip?.;'n,  N  J. 
Udall 


NOT   VOTING — 36 


Alford 
Anderson. 

Mont. 
B&rden 

Batch 

Bog).;s 

Bjwles 

Celler 

Cook 

Cooley 

Curtis.  Mass, 

Durham 

Forand 


Olaimo 
Gruli    O.-ec 
Gubser 

H  Wlflpld 

Ji".r;nan 

J:>iies.  Aia 

K.-^sem 

Klicn'nek) 

McQlnley 

Maj»ou 

Mptralf 

Mills 

Mo  n  toy  a 


Morrison 

Moulder 

Multf  r 

Murr.iy 

N'orrcU 

ONelU 

Passman 

PoftKe 

Porter 

Scott 

Wlthrow 


So  <  two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof  >.  the  rule.s  were  su.'-pended  and 
the  House  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs; 

Mr  Celler  with  Mr    Ma.son 

Mr  Mi;:ter  with  Mr    Gr,fis<>r. 

Mr  Boggs  with  Mr,  Curtis  of  Miii.sarhu- 
»e'.  u, 

Mr  O  Neil  with  Mr    W  ilhrow 

Mr  BOLLINO  and  Mr,  THOMPSON 
of  New  Jersey  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

A  motion  to  rtcon.'^ider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  that  ail  Members 
may  have  permission  to  extend  their  re- 
mark.s  in  the  Record  on  the  resolution 
just  pa.'-^.^ed. 

The  SPEAKER      WiUioul  obiection   it 
Is  so  ordered. 
There  wa.s  no  objection. 


INDIONATTON      AT      DF^SECRATIONS 
OF  HOUSES  OF  WORSHIP 

Mr  O  HARA  of  UlinoLs  Mr  Speaker 
I  move  to  su-sfjend  the  rules  and  agree  to 
tile  concurrent  resolution  H  Con,  Res 
465'  rxprcssmji  tiie  indignation  of  Con- 
gress at  ilie  recent  desorration.<;  of 
houses  of  worship  and  oth(  r  sacred  sites. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows. 

Whereas  in  recetit  day.';  there  hm,  been  a 
*iive  of  desecration  of  places  of  worship  and 
other  siicred  sites;  and 

Whereas  this  descratlon  ha*  been  spread- 
ing throughout  the  nations  ol  Europe  and 
other  parts  of  the  world,  and 


Wliereas  Instances  of  desecration  have  oc- 
curred In  tiUfi  country  recently;   and 

Whereas.  U  left  unchecked,  this  wave  can 
only  result  in  grievous  moral  deterloraUon 
and  denial  of  the  true  spirit  of  Uxe  tjroUier- 
hood  nf  man:  and 

Where.Hs  the  conscience  of  the  world  hax 
been  shocked  by  these  events:  Now,  there- 
fore   be  It 

Rexolvrd  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
ittie  Senate  con<nirr\rxg).  That  the  Congress 
hereby  expreases  lt«  profound  sense  of  indig- 
nation and  shock  at  this  epidemic  of  de&e- 
cratlon  and  calls  upon  a'll  persons  and  gov- 
ernmentj!  throughout  the  world  U:,  exert 
their  energies  to  the  end  that  these  shameful 
events  shall  not  recur. 


Is     a     second     de- 
Mr.   Speaker,   I   de- 


The     SPEAKER, 
manded" 

Mrs.    CHURCH. 
mand  a  .second 

The  SPEAKER,     Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr,  OHARA  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  expressing  the  indigna- 
tion of  Coii'^vcsz  at  the  recent  desecra- 
tion of  houses  of  worship  and  other 
sacred  sit«s.  It  has  been  reported  out 
unanimou.sly  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  as  a  further  evidence 
of  the  int-erest  of  that  committee,  I 
mieht  ix)int  out  that  an  identical  com- 
panion resolution  ha,<;  been  introduced 
by  each  and  every  Member  of  Uie  Com- 
mittee on  Forei^'n  Affairs, 

Mr  Speaker.  I  s!ir-ll  ask  for  a  record 
roll  call  vote  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
drbate  I  am  saii.'-fled  that  no  one  will 
vot<>  against  the  resolution.  But  I 
think  it  will  give  force  to  our  words  and 
evidence  of  our  deep  sense  of  indipna- 
tion  if  our  afTirmation  is  shown,  individ- 
ual by  individual,  by  a  record  roll  call. 
Every  Member  of  this  House  feels  as  I  do 
that  when  there  is  desecration  of  a  house 
of  woi-ship  or  any  sacred  site,  that  is  a 
matter  of  deep  concern  to  all.  to  our 
constituents  and  to  our  country.  Unless 
such  activities  are  halted,  as  with  one 
voice  our  jjeople  repudiating  and  de- 
n'-.uncme  thase  responsible,  we  have 
reacl.ed  the  end  of  our  day  of  usefulness 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  the  nipht  has 
not  come  to  our  civilization. 

Tins  resolution  was  very  cai-efully 
drawn  by  the  Com.Tiittee  on  Poreipn 
Aflair?,  There  is  not  one  member  of 
that  committee  who  is  responsible  for 
all  of  the  language.  As  the  resolution 
IS  worded  it  i tpie!>ents  the  thinking  and 
the  verbal  teamwork  of  our  committee. 
The  committee  spent  a  long  session  care- 
fully weighing  every  word.  The  distin- 
puished  gentleman  from  New  York  iMr. 
Parbstein)  thought  ttiat  it  should  be  a 
stronger  resolution  in  specific  reference 
to  Wt^t  Germany  I  agreed  with  him 
tiiHl  while  the  Go>ernment  of  West  Ger- 
many had  taken  prompt  and  stern 
means  of  repressing  recent  outrages,  no 
question  should  be  left  in  any  mind  in 
West  Germany,  especially  among  those 
who  had  been  parties  to  past  outrages. 
that  that  which  had  been  practiced  in 
Hitler's  day  would  never  be  permitt«l 
to  recur. 

But  thr.se  outrages   had  occurred  in 
several    coantnes,    mcluding    our    own. 


They  demanded  prompt  and  unl\-ersal 
condemnation.  Unless  such  condemna- 
tion were  immediately  forthcoming  the 
abominable  perpetrators  of  these  out- 
rages, however  few  and  insignificant  thev 
might  be.  might  feel  encouraged  to  mul- 
tiply their  nefarious  activities.  Hate 
cannot  hve  in  the  sunshine.  It  thrives 
and  expends  its  poisonous  reach  in  places 
of  darkness  not  exposed  to  the  light.  In 
such  situations  it  is  the  province  of  the 
Congress,  and  our  responsibiljtv  as  :ep- 
re&entatives  of  the  American  people  to 
let  in  the  hght. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  465 
points  the  accusing  finger  in  no  direction 
or  at  any  individuals  except  those  apo.s- 
tles  of  hat-e  responsible  for  these  recent 
outrages.  It  calls  for  all  peoples  and  aU 
governments  throughout  the  world  to 
act  wii^  energy  to  prevent  their  shameful 
recurrence  The  resolution  is.  in  effect, 
a  massing  of  decent  world  opinion,  I 
am  confident  that  it.^  adoption,  as  one  of 
the  first  legislative  accomplishments  of 
the  2d  session  of  the  86th  Congress. 
will  have  beneficial  repercussions  of  tre- 
mendous volume  in  ail  parts  of  the 
world.  It  will  be  interpreted  everywhere 
as  the  voice  of  the  Congres.s  of  the  United 
States  proclaiming  that  the  American 
people  will  never  permit  the  world  of 
which  It  Ls  such  a  powerful  part  ever 
again  to  be  inundated  by  tidal  waves  oX 
hate, 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  am  not  thinking  cnlv 
of  the  Jew.  The  Jew  has  met  his  full  and 
bitter  share  of  persecution  m  the  past 
and  in  this  generation  there  are  many 
Jewish  farmlies  in  all  our  States  grieving 
for  dear  ones  who  died  in  torture  and  as 
martyrs  to  their  faith  in  the  blood  reign 
of  Hitler.  But  I  am  thmkmg  as  well  of 
the  Catholic,  the  Protestant,  the  follower 
of  any  religion  who  finds  in  its  teaching 
and  at  the  houses  of  its  worship  an 
understanding  of  his  relationship  with 
his  Maker  and  his  fellowman.  He  who 
desecrates  the  place  of  worship  of  any 
American,  or  of  any  person,  strikes  at  the 
foundation  of  everything  that  gives 
worih  and  dignity  to  human  hfe. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  spoken  the  senti- 
ment of  all  the  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs.  House  Concur- 
rent Re.solution  465.  while  it  bears  my 
name,  due  to  the  graciousness  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee,  is  in  fact  the 
resolution  offered  for  your  considera- 
tion, and  I  am  sure  your  adoption,  as  the 
joint  product  in  fact  of  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  our  committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  as 
part  of  my  remarks  that  part  of  Report 
No.  1223  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives beginning  with  the  third  paragraph 
on  page  2  to  the  end  of  the  report  In- 
cluded in  later  remarks  by  the  diitin- 
puished  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
!Mr.  F\-LTONi  will  be  the  complete  list- 
ing of  aU  members  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Comimttee  and  other  Members  of 
the  House  who  have  introduced  resolu- 
tioixs  Similar  to  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 465. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  Ircra 
Illinois'* 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 
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»    The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

ResolutlooB  relating  to  the  same  subject. 
Introduced  by  the  following  Members:  Hon. 
Httch  J.  Addonizio,  Hon.  Samttel  N.  Frdcdel, 
Hon  John  V.  Lindsat.  and  Hon.  Pma  W. 
RoDiNo.  Jr.,  were  also  considered  by  the 
oommlttee. 

The  resolution  expresses  the  Indignation 
and  shock  of  the  Congress  at  the  wave  of 
desecration  of  places  of  worship  and  of  sa- 
cxed  sites  which  has  manifested  Itself  in  na- 
tions in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  calls 
on  all  persons  and  governments  throughout 
the  world  to  exert  their  energies  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  these  shameful  events 

The  resolution  acknowledges  that  such 
desecrations  have  taken  place  In  the  United 
States  and  points  an  accusing  hnger  at  no 
one.  Its  purpoee  is  to  encourage  and  facili- 
tate the  mobilization  of  the  efforts  of  the 
decent  people  of  all  nations  to  root  out  what- 
ever organized  movements  may  have  con- 
tributed to  the  events  which  have  occurred 
and  to  prevent  the  moral  deterioration  which 
a  continuation  of  such  desecrations  would 
inevitably  reflect. 

The  State  Department  has  indicated  its 
approval  of  the  resolution  in  the  following 
letter: 

J.^NUABT  22.  1960 

Dkak  Mb.  Ch.'Muman:  We  have  been  asked 
to  comment  on  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
465  regarding  the  recent  outbreaks  of  anti- 
Semitism  throughout  the  world.  The  De- 
partment of  State  has  no  objection  to  the 
swloption  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
465.  To  the  contrary,  we  wish  to  add  our 
wholehearted  support  to  this  resolution 

Due  to  the  urgency  Involved  In  submitting 
this  report.  It  has  not  been  cleared  through 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  B  AiACOMBER.  Jr.. 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Illinois.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
may  I  say  that  I  do  not  believe  this  Con- 
gress has  ever  had  a  better  chairman 
than  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
465  and  urge  its  immediate  adoption 

Everyone  here,  I  am  sure,  feels  indig- 
nation at  the  various  desecrations  which 
have  occurred  in  the  United  States  and 
in  other  countries  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  I  am  equally  confident  that 
everyone  here  wants  to  do  everything 
possible  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
such  unfortunate  incidents. 

The  indignation  which  we  feel  in  the 
case  of  many  of  us.  I  believe,  reflects 
not  only  a  reaction  against  the  specific 
events  as  they  have  been  made  known 
to  us  but  also  represents  a  reaction  at 
having  brought  to  our  attention  a  phase 
of  world  history  which  we  would  rather 
not  remember. 

As  most  of  us  think  back  on  the  events 
of  the  thirties,  particularly  the  emer- 
gence of  Hitlerism  and  its  reflection  in 
other  countries,  we  caimot  escape  a  feel- 
ing that  had  we  been  ready  and  willing  to 
face  an  unpleasant  situation  and  to  take 
firm  action  in  the  early  stages  of  its 
development,  untold  misery  would  have 
been  prevented  and  millions  of  lives 
saved. 

I  am  sure  we  all  agree  that  we  do  not 
want  history  to  repeat  itself.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  underlying  causes  of  the 
desecrations  in  the  different  countries 
where  they  have  occurred  may  be.  I 
sincerely  bt?lieve  that  the  overwhelming 


majority  in  all  countries  deplore  these 
occurrences  and  desire  to  prevent  them 
in  the  future.  Many  of  these  incidents, 
I  feel  very  confident,  reflect  nothing 
more  than  the  action  of  crackpots  and 
juvenile  delinquents. 

I  suspect,  however,  that  some  have 
been  caused  by  Communist  agents.  Cer- 
tainly such  occurrences  are  consistent 
with  past  behavior  of  those  promoting 
the  cause  of  world  communism,  and  they 
undoubtedly  have  contributed  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Communist  effort. 

I  regret  to  say,  however,  that  each  one 
of  us  must  be  aware  of  the  possibility 
that  at  least  some  of  the  incidents  of 
desecration  may  represent  organized 
anti-Semitism.  I  am  by  no  means  con- 
vinced that  this  is  the  case,  and  I  fer- 
vently hope  that  it  is  not. 

The  fact  remains  that  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  situation,  whatever  the 
cause  or  causes  may  be.  and  that  the 
course  to  follow  is  prevention  and  the 
time  to  act  is  now 

This  is  the  reason  for  the  resolution 
which  is  before  us  The  resolution  ex- 
presses the  indignation  of  Congress  at 
the  desecrations  which  have  occurred 
and  calls  on  people  throughout  the  world 
to  take  action.  It  is  important  that  the 
Congress  establish  and  make  known  its 
ofBcial  position  on  these  Incidents,  just 
as  I  think  individuals  throughout  the 
world  should  make  clear  their  own  posi- 
tions. 

The  resolution  acknowledges  that  des- 
ecrations have  occurred  in  many  nations 
and  recognizes  that  the  problem  con- 
cerns a'.l  nations.  It  p>oints  an  accusing 
finger  at  no  one. 

I  believe  that  approval  of  this  resolu- 
tion will  remind  our  own  people  and  the 
authorities  of  our  States  and  cities  of 
the  need  for  firm  and  prompt  action  in 
dealing  with  the  events  which  have  al- 
ready occurred  and  for  maintaining  a 
continuous  alert  to  prevent  similar  oc- 
currences in  the  future. 

I  am  confident  that  approval  of  this 
resolution  by  the  Congress  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  will  encourage  the  gov- 
ernments and  people  of  other  nations  to 
take  affirmative  action  in  dealing  with 
this  danger 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  resolution 
expresses  the  sentiment  of  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  House,  and  I 
ur^'e  Its  immediate  approval. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr  Car.nahanI 

Mr.  CARNAHAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  want 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  di.stingui.shed  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  who  handled 
this  piece  of  legislation  and  join  with 
him  in  urging  the  unanimou.s  adoption 
of  this  most  commendable  bipartisan 
resolution 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr  Farbstein  1 . 

Mr  FARBSTEIN  Mr  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  review,  if  only  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  events  leading  to  the  appear- 
ance here  today  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  465 

Following  the  painting  of  a  swastika 
upon  a  Jewi-sh  synagogue  in  Cologne. 
Germany,  during  the  Christmas  season 


last  year,  a  wave  of  incidents  took  place 
all  over  the  world  directed  primarily 
against  synagogues,  the  Jewish  people, 
and  in  several  mstances,  against  Chris- 
tian churches  These  acts  of  de.secra- 
tion  and  vandalism  aroused  the  indigna- 
tion of  all  decent  pfople  everywhere  and 
expre.ssions  of  horror  began  to  be  heard 
throughout  the  world. 

These  expressions  of  di.sgust  I  believe 
referred  not  only  to  the  acts  of  desecra- 
tion against  houses  of  wfjrship.  but  to 
the  numerous  acLs  and  expression*;  of 
anti-Semitism  throughout  the  world 
and  particularly  in  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  where  there  seems  to  t>e  a 
resurgence  of  neonaziism  and  anti- 
Semiti.sm  despite  the  fact  that  there  are 
only  about  30.000  Jews  among  a  popu- 
lation of  about  50  million  Gennans. 

To  the  credit  of  the  leaders  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, some  prompt  and  vigorous  steps 
were  taken  to  counteract  the  vicious  up- 
surge in  anti-Semitic  and  other  antl- 
religiou.s  acts  However,  it  is  the  root  of 
the  problem  which  must  be  attacked.  I 
wonder  wiiether  the  presence  of  so  many 
former  Nazis  in  places  of  great  influence 
high  in  the  government  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  and  the  evident 
failure  of  the  government  to  educate  the 
German  youth  to  make  them  aware  of 
the  exce.sses  of  the  Hitler  regime,  has  not 
encouraged  the  anti-religious  and  antl- 
S+'mitic  acts  taking  place. 

I  make  this  statement  so  the  record  l>e 
not  devoid  of  some  recogmtion  that  antl- 
Semiiic  acts  are  taking  place  throughout 
the  world  and  particularly  in  Germany; 
the  resolution  fails  to  do  so. 

So  that  West  Germany  might  be 
strengthened  as  a  democratic  nation.  I 
beheve  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
should  consider  strengthening  its  pro- 
gram of  denazification;  intensifying 
education  of  German  youth  to  make 
them  aware  of  the  exce.s.'^e.s  of  the  Hitler 
regime:  and  makmg  evident  the  dis- 
avowal of  any  governmental  policies 
which  appear  to  give  any  sanction  or 
stamp  of  approval,  however  remote,  to 
Nazi  elements  or  encourage  the  resur- 
gence of  these  elements 

As  an  occupying  power  our  Govern- 
ment may  bring  thi.s  statement  to  the 
attention  of  the  West  German  authori- 
ties This  I  leave  to  the  discretion  of  the 
U.S  Government. 

Mrs  CHURCH  Mr  Sp«^aker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  h:  ppy  that  it  has 
fallen  to  my  lot  today,  as  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  to  have 
responsibility  for  this  resolution  on  the 
minority  side.  This  is,  indeed,  a  bi- 
partl.san  resolution. 

I  would  first  say.  Mr  Speaker,  that 
certainly  we  who  support  this  re.solu- 
tlon,  however  great  our  indignation  at 
the  desecration  that  has  occurred  to 
places  of  worship,  cemeteries,  and  other 
sacred  spots,  should  nevertheless  our- 
selves speak  in  a  spirit  of  tolerance  or 
else  we  shall  lase  the  very  atmosphere 
of  conciliation  that  we  are  trymg  to  pre- 
seivf  This  resolution  is  aimed  at  no 
specific  country  It  is  rather  directed  at 
intolerance  and  hatred,  wherever  such 
lift  their  ugly  heads. 
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Mr.  Chairman,   the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  111- 
nois.  has  rightly  spoken  in  describing  the 
strenuous  and  dedicated  efforts  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  bring 
out  a  resolution  which   would   be   ade- 
quate.    Yet,  I  must  confess,  although  I. 
on  January  21.  introduced  an  identical 
resolution  to  his,  the  present  House  Con- 
current Resolution  465.  I  do  prefer  one 
which  I  introduced  earlier  on  January 
18.  and  which  waA  a  stronger  resolution. 
1  refer  to  Hou.se  Concurrent  Resolution 
456  which  also  decried  the  shocking  wave 
of  desecration  of  places  of  worship:  and 
which  pointed  out  that  if  left  unchecked 
this  wave  could  only  result  m  grievous 
moral   deterioration   and   denial   of  the 
true  spirit  of  the  brotherhood  of  man — a 
paragraph  that  was  taken  over  into  the 
present    resolution    introduced    by    the 
gentleman   from   Illinois    (Mr    O'HaraI. 
Since  the  conscience  of  the  world  should 
be  and  has  been  shocked  by  these  event.'^. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  enough  merely  to  ask 
communities    and    countri'^s    to    extend 
their  best  efforts      My  original  resolu- 
tion went  further   and   asked  that   the 
Congress  of  the  United   States,   in   the 
name  of  the  American  people,  expre.ss  its 
own  profound  concern  and  called  upon 
all     persons,     local     communities     and 
States — and  that  was  meant  to  include 
foreign  governments — to  institute  nec- 
essary action,  including  legal  measures 
bearing  penalties,  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence  of   such   atrocities.     Despite    my 
preference  for  this  stronger  resolution, 
I  am   today    wholeheartedly   supporting 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  465.  as  re- 
ported out  of  committee.     I  would  re- 
peat that    the  con<;cienre   of  the   world 
has.  indeed,  been  shocked  by  recent  acts 
of  de.secration      I  would  point  out  that 
our    own    sense    of    security    has    been 
shaken.     Unless  we  can   build   a   world 
upon  the  basis  of  good  will  and  mutual 
respect.   I  see  little   hope  for  any  con- 
tinued or  prolonged  safety. 

I  feel  confident  that  Hou.se  Concurrent 
Resolution  465  will  pas.s  unanimously 

Mr  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  !  Mr  Ful- 
ton], after  first  asking,  if  I  may.  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  ex- 
tend their  remarks  in  the  Record  on  this 
debate  since  I  am  sure  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  wishes  that  within  the.«e 
40  minutes  there  was  time  for  him  to 
express  his  or  her  approval  of  this  reso- 
lution. 

The  SI'EAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Thompson  of  Texas  i.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  MURPHY  Mr  Speaker  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
465.  I  am  sure  that  everj-  Member  of 
this  Hou.se  and  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  fully  en- 
dorse the  sentiment  which  the  resolution 
expresses. 

The  wave  of  desecrations  which  has 
occurred  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world 
has  been  a  .shock  to  all  of  us.  I  think  it 
is  important  that  all  people  and  all  gov- 
ernments take  these  occurrences  seri- 
ously and  initiate  immediate  action  to 
punish  the  wrongdoers  in  the  cases  which 
have  occurred  and  to  prevent  their  repe- 


tition. I  think  it  likely  that  many  of  the 
desecrations  represent  acts  of  juvenile 
delinquents  and  crackpots  acting  indi- 
vidually rather  than  reflecting  any  or- 
ganized movement.  Nevertheless,  none 
of  us  can  forget  the  sordid  record  of  the 
thirties  when  decent  people  failed  to  take 
strong  affirmative  action  in  the  early 
stages  of  what  was  to  become  a  world - 
menacing  movement  which  caused  un- 
told human  misery  and  cost  millions  of 
lives. 

The  House  by  taking  a  stand  today  will 
call  the  attention  of  our  own  law  enforce- 
ment officials  to  the  need  for  continued 
vigilance  with  respect  to  such  desecra- 
tions and  will  give  encouragement  to  the 
governments  and  people  of  other  nations 
to  mobilize  their  efforts  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  events. 

Mr  CURITS  of  MassachusetUs.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  m  support  of  this  resolu- 
tion and  of  the  similar  resolution  which 
I  filed.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
486 

Every  rieht-thinking  American  will 
applaud  this  action  of  the  Congress  m 
expressing  its  indignation  at  the  recent 
epidemic  of  acts  of  desecration  of  places 
of  worship  and  other  buildings.  The 
acts  referred  to  are  principally  the  daub- 
ing of  swastika  signs  on  the.se  buildings. 

Due  to  events  in  Europe  in  the  late 
1930s  and  years  following,  the  swastika 
has  become  the  hallmark  of  discrimina- 
tion. tjTanny  and  genocide. 

The  daubing  of  these  signs  on  build- 
ings may  be  the  work  of  cranks  or  per- 
.sons  with  infantile  minds,  who  choose 
this  way  of  expressing  their  grievances 
and  dissents  jast  as  immature  boys 
sometimes  commit  acts  of  vandalism  in 
their  schoolhouses. 

But  these  acts  may  have  a  more 
serious  connotation  They  may  be  the 
result  of  calculated  plans  of  enemies  of 
our  country  to  stir  up  discord  and 
dissention 

Whatever  be  the  hidden  motives  of  the 
sly  perpetrators  of  these  acts,  their  con- 
duct IS  shameful  and  deserves  imiversal 
disapprobation  so  forcefully  expressed 
in  the  resolution  before  us  which  I 
strongly  support. 

Mr.  RODINO  Mr  Speaker.  I  nse  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
465.  which  expresses  Congress'  profound 
sense  of  indignation  and  shock  at  the 
recent  epidemic  of  desecration  of  places 
of  worship. 

Fortunately,  this  shameful  affair 
seems  to  have  lost  its  impetus.  I  think 
this  is  testimony  to  the  greatness  of  our 
democracy  and  to  the  inherent  morality 
and  sertse  of  the  American  people. 

But  I  do  not  thmk  the  matter  should 
therefore  be  dropped  or  forgotten.  The 
fact  tliat  anti-Semitism  did  erupt  must 
serve  as  a  warmng  and  a  reminder  that 
there  exists,  even  in  this  country,  the 
latent  seeds  of  bigotry  and  hate. 
Beneath  the  spirit  of  mutual  tolerance 
and  respect  which  people  of  all  faiths 
have  for  each  other,  there  lurks  a  cer- 
tain immoral  element  waiting  for  the 
opportunity  to  rear  its  ugly  head. 

This  is  a  warning,  I  feel,  for  every 
American.  He  must  be  ever  watchful  to 
see  to  it  that  those  who  would  destroy 
our  spirit  of  brotherhood  are  never  given 


that  opportunity.  And  he  must  be  con- 
stantly alert  lest  these  threats  to  our 
way  of  life  be  permitted  to  take  root. 

I  therefore  beUeve  it  is  most  fitting, 
and  necessary,  that  Congress  unani- 
mously pass  the  resolution  before  us 
today.  People  of  all  faiths  have  already 
denounced  these  virulent  activities  in  no 
uncertain  terms.  It  is  proper  that  Con- 
gress now  publish  its  disapproval  so  that 
it  is  made  perfectly  clear  that  America 
will  not.  and  can  not.  tolerate  these 
attacks  on  the  very  fountainhead  of  our 
democracy. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
desecration  of  places  of  worship  and  o: 
sacred  sites  throughout  the  world  is  a 
matter  of  grave  import  to  all  who  have 
a  deep-rooted  beUef  in  the  inviolabilitv 
and  dignity  of  man.  The  deplorable 
events  that  have  occurred  in  the  past 
few  weeks  caution  us  that  there  is  an 
urgency  for  men  of  good  will  and  demo- 
cratic spirit  to  stand  together  more  reso- 
lutely than  ever  before  in  defense  of  jus- 
tice, morality,  and  tmiversal  peace 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  465  ac- 
knowledges that  such  desecrations  have 
taken  place  in  the  Umted  States  and 
elsewhere  It  proposes  to  mobilize  the 
efforts  of  the  decent  people  of  all  nations 
in  stamping  out  any  organized  movement 
that  contributes  to  acts  of  desecration 
and  moral  deterioration.  These  acts  of 
uncivilized  behavior  are  to  be  con- 
demned and  relentlessly  opposed  by  all 
people,  and  especially  by  persons  in  au- 
thority and  influence. 

I  earnestly  urge  the  passage  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  465  which  is 
identical  to  a  bill  I  sponsored. 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  meritorious  reso- 
lution. There  is  hardly  any  one  of  us 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  has  not  been  saddened  by  an  inci- 
dent of  desecration  m  our  own  district — 
in  some  cases  many  more  than  one.  I 
wish  I  could  beheve  that  these  events 
were  only  the  results  of  pranksters  and 
hoodlums,  which  could  be  dealt  with  by 
the  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 
But  the  evidence  in  too  many  cases 
points  to  the  possible  resurgence  of 
vicious  isms  which  should  certainly 
feel  the  weight  of  congressional  indig- 
nation. Of  course,  indigation  is  not 
enough.  The  situation  calls  for  definite 
and  specific  action,  which  I  hoi>e  this 
Congress  will  give. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
share  the  indignation  and  shock  as  ex- 
pressed in  their  resolution  over  the 
desecration  of  places  of  worship  and 
other  sacred  sites.  But  does  our  indig- 
nation extend  only  this  far?  Who 
among  us  has  not  read  of  or  observed 
wanton  violence  or  destruction  directed 
against  the  rights,  the  homes,  and  the 
persons  of  human  beings  caught  up  in 
some  labor  strife  of  which  they  wanted 
no  part. 

Indeed  we  should  find  revolting  these 
acts  of  desecration  on  places  of  divine 
worsliip,  and  it  is  well  that  we  express 
our  sense  of  revulsion. 

Should  we  be  any  less  indignant  over 
desecration  of  human  rights  or  hvunan 
beings? 

In  the  absence  of  congressional  reso- 
lutions   expressing    our    revulsion    over 
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goon-squad  activity  at  Kohler  and  else- 
where in  recent  years,  (me  cannot  but 
wonder  at  the  consistency  in  our  senae 
of  values. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  rise  in  support  of  this  resolu- 
tion. We  in  San  Francisco  have  also 
been  shocked  at  the  outbreak  of  this 
vandaliam.  This  juvenile  idiocy  is  some- 
thing that  must  be  stopped  by  our  law- 
enforcing  agencies.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  San  Francisco  News 
CaU-Bulletin  and  a  newspa4per  clippmg 
describing  an  act  of  desecration  in  San 
Francisco  recently: 

Ott    Of    FOCTTS 

Somehow  It  seems  to  us  that  the  current 
wave  ol  vandalism,  smearing  the  good  name 
of  nations  with  the  Nazi  swastika,  has  been 
attended  b?  loose  thinking. 

The  problem  mu't  be  separated  into  two 
parts  to  be  seen  In  focus. 

On  the  one  hand  there  I3  the  situation  In 
Germany,  where  the  democratic  government 
of  Bonn  has  to  deal  with  the  residue  of 
poLson  left  by  Hitler's  Third  Reich  Or.  the 
other  hand  Is  the  imitative  desecratlfm  ct 
houses  of  worship  In  our  cwn  and  other  na- 
tions, which  does  not  have  the  same  back- 
ground. 

What  Germany  really  h.is  to  wjrry  ab<)Ut 
is  Its  own  fate.  It  was  under  the  sign  of 
the  antl-Semltlc  swa'stika  th.it  the  N-izl 
gangsters  destroyed  the  Infant  Oerman 
democracy  between  the  two  world  wars  and 
enslaved  the  German  people 

For  Bonn  It  Is  a  serious  mat'ier  .\moi5g  a 
people  fed  hate  by  their  government  i  jT  the 
dozen  Hitler  years,  enough  may  be  lert  ur>  be 
a  threat  to  the  new  democracy  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  Chancellor  .Adenauer's  govern- 
ment, naturally  resentful  at  so  much  out- 
side advice,  has  underestlmat.^  the  threat 
to  itself  in  the  neo-Nazi  flarevip. 

As  for  vandalism  elsewhere  In  the  world, 
some  of  the  best  comment  has  ccme  fro.Ti 
the  psychiatric  professicn.  EXvublng  syna- 
gogues Is,  they  say.  a  particularly  nasty  kind 
of  Juvenile  delinquency  and  thrives  on  the 
attention  paid  to  It.  Ages  of  the  yount;  hood- 
lums arrested  so  far  bear  out  that  analy.s. 

It  seems  to  us  quite  evident  that  no  oriran- 
Ized  or  overt  antl-Semittsm  exists  in  San 
Francisco,  and  very  little  antl-ikmltism  of 
any  kind.  ThU  newspaper  cannot  Ignore,  in 
Its  news  columns,  that  which  Is  occurring 
In  West  Germany:  it  Is  far  toj  Important. 
But  we  can  and  will  play  down  the  jUvenlle 
idiocy  manifesting  itself  here  Where  pos- 
sible we  wlU  Ignore  It  altogether 


LmABT  DxracED — Sukar  Swastikas  at  Cttt 

COLLKCa — StTTDENTS        AlYGERXD        BY        HaT» 

Btmbols 

Swastikas  and  other  crudely  painted  signs 
wfsre  found  this  morning  smeared  across  two 
buildings  of  City  CX>llege's  inner  quadrangle 

Students  Immediately  expressed  deep  dis- 
gust at  the  Nazi  symbols  of  hate,  smear&d 
In  black  and  green  paint. 

At  least  four  were  daubed  on  the  science 
building.  And  acroes  the  quadrangle.  Cloud 
Hill,  housing  the  school's  library,  was  de- 
faced with  a  misshapen  six-point  Star  of 
David  and  the  words  "Jeeus, "  "Israel'  and 
"Ner  Tamld." 

Ner  Tamld,  meaning  eternal  light  in  rid- 
dle. Is  the  name  of  a  synagogue  at  22d 
Avenue  and  Q^aintara  Street,  object  of  a  s'.m- 
Uar  anti-Semitic  outbiist  during  the  Jewl.sh 
high  holidays  In  October 

Dean  of  Men  Ralph  Hlllsman  s&ld  stu- 
dents "were  very  upeet." 

He  dou:jted  college  students  were  to  blame, 
and  said  the  hastily  scrawled  signs  were  only 
a  few  feet  fr  -m  the  ground  and  may  have 
been  painted  by  youngsters. 


Police  pointed  out  the  penalty  for  such 
Tandjmsm  U  $600  fine  and  6  muQths  la  tiie 
county  JaU. 

He  said  there's  never  been  any  Indication 
of  racial  tension  at  the  large  2-year  institu- 
tion, and  the  painting  was  obvloufly  the 
work  of  "young  hoodlums  " 

A  spokesman  from  Congregation  Ner  Tam- 
ld suggested  the  name  of  the  eyn.igcx^ue 
might  have  laeen  used  because  it  h'«ted  a 
dance  for  Hlllel,  Jewish  youth  group,  on 
Saturday. 

In  October,  the  wrird  "Jew,"  was  painted 
on  the  front  of  the  syaagi.>gue,  but  sluden'.-s 
from  Lincoln  High  School  acroaa  the  street 
vo'-unteered  Vr>  scrub  It  off. 

Swastikas  were  painted  on  two  M..ssl'-vn 
District  apartment  houses  and  on  a  Tlnrd 
and  Market  Streets  cl^;ir  store  hist  week,  itnd 
on  the  Oakland  Jewish  Community  Center 
and  Oaklands  Allendale  Eemei.iary  School, 
3670  Peniutn.ai  Avenue,  over  lae  weekend. 

Mr  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  recent  un-American  act.s  agam.st 
our  places  of  religious  worship,  I  am 
very  happy  our  Democratic  leadership 
here  in  U\c  Hjils^'  today  called  for  a 
record  vote  on  Hou.se  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 465.  e.xpre.ssing  the  concern  and 
disapproval  of  Congress  at  the  recent 
desecration  of  places  of  worship 

It  i.i  inconceivable  that  here  in  Amer- 
ica today  we  have  .so-called  citizens  who 
take  pride  in  defacing  bea'itiful 
churche.s  aiii  synaeocues.  Who  flaunt 
their  petty  d;r,criminat.on.s  openly  and 
feebly  try  to  make  a  mocker>'  of  our  m- 
ae:-itrxi  r. -Li.-;  to  religious  worship 

When  o'ur  Nation  was  founded  Amer- 
:can.s  were  granted  the  right  to  worship 
as  they  pleased — wh^-ther  it  be  a  Je-.vish 
synagogue,  a  Catholic  church,  or  a 
Protestant  church.  Religious  freedom 
has  always  been  a  keystone  to  our 
greatnf^;:s  as  a  leader  among  Nation.s. 
Are  we,  who  represent  all  people  in  the 
Consres.s  of  the  United  States,  going  to 
passively  stand  by  and  let  hoodlums  or 
religious  fanatics  commit  these  vicious 
acts'' 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  received  thou- 
sands of  protesus  from  people  in  Phila- 
delphia fi:-mly  denouncing  the  desecra- 
tion of  places  of  wor.ship.  I  am  pleased 
to  say  that  all  our  religious  orders  have 
united  to  .=^tamp  out  these  crimes. 

Ln  us  then  unite  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  make  it  a  F'ederal 
ofifense  to  destroy  or  deface  any  House 
of  the  Lord. 

Mr.  BOSCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
.support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
465. 

People  everywhere  are  Indeed  shocked 
at  the  many  acts  of  desecration  of  places 
of  worship  which  have  occurred  in  vari- 
ous countries,  including  our  own.  I  can- 
not but  expreas  the  feeling  that  behind 
all  of  these  irresporuslble  and  reprehen- 
sible acts  is  the  subtle  pattern  of  com- 
munistic activity  seeking  to  discredit 
some  of  our  allies  just  prior  to  the  con- 
templated summit  meeting.  In  acting 
on  this  concurrent  resolution,  we,  the 
duly  elected  representatives  nf  the  Amer- 
ican people,  -sorve  notice  that  we  do  not 
and  will  not  condone  these  acts  of  in- 
tolerance wherever  they  may  occur. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  P^esolution 
465  expressing  the  indignation  of  Con- 


gre.ss  at  the  recent  desecrations  of  hou.ses 
of  worship  and  other  sacred  sites  which 
has  occurred  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Tills  resolution  also  calls  on  all  per- 
.sons  and  governments  throughout  the 
world  to  exert  th^ir  energies  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  these  shameful  events. 
We  are  here,  in  effect,  expressing  the 
'hrK-k  and  s"n.se  of  the  American  people 
at  these  deplorable  in  -idents  which  have 
been  in'-n.red  by  neo-Na7i  demagogs  and 
would-be  dictators  of  the  Hitler  and 
Stalin  ilk 

Mr  .'r'prakcr,  I  wh'"'!cheartedly  sup- 
port the  resolution  and  will  vote  for  It. 

Mr  IIOI.TZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  Join  with  my  many  col- 
leagTies  who  have  raised  tlieir  voices  in 
opposition  to  the  recent  outbreaks  of 
anti-Semitic  activity  which  have  oc- 
curred In  our  own  country,  and  in  various 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

These  actions,  unfortunately,  are  grim 
reminders  of  the  Nazi  regime  in  Ger- 
many under  Hitler,  and  have  no  place  in 
our  democracy.  While  I  feel  that  the 
majority  of  the.se  act?  of  desecration  of 
.-ynagogues  and  churches  here  in  the 
United  States  are  the  works  of  cranks 
and  hoodlums.  I  do  believe  that  we 
should  be  more  serio'.:.-ly  conccrn^-d  with 
the  outbreaks  in  Germany.  These.  I 
f'^el,  point  to  a  lack  of  education  and 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  German 
people  of  the  excesses  of  the  Hitler 
regime,  and  perpetuate  the  Nazi  ideology. 
In  mi'  opinion,  too,  the  Soviet  and  the 
United  Arab  Reputlic  arc  contributing 
to  the  promotion  of  b:.:otry  and  hatred 
aimtxl  at  certain  seg^nt-nts  of  our  society, 

I  am  sup;x)rting  the  resolution  pend- 
ing before  us  today,  and  deeply  ret' ret 
that  it  co'ald  not  be  more  far-reaching 
;n  that  it,  ci-es  not  look  into  the  reasons 
for  the  rc'ention  of  so  many  former  high 
Nazi  offi'^ials  in  the  present  Government 
of  the  Fe  leral  liejjubhc  of  West  Ger- 
many However,  it  does  express  our 
great  indignation  at  these  incidents  of 
desecration  in  our  own  backyard,  and 
tliroughout  the  world. 

Intolerance  is  a  cancer.  It  spreads 
insidiously  and  malignantly,  and  Uie  only 
way  to  combat  it  is  to  resort  to  suri'ery 
and  cut  it  compU'tely  out  of  oiu"  society. 
The  adopt.. jn  of  this  resolution  is  the 
only  me-aiis  the  Congress  has  of  ex- 
pressing ltd  oppo.sit.on  to  such  demon- 
strations, and  I  am  happy  to  .see  so  many 
lere  m  t'.e  Hrr^-se  of  Representatives 
supp<jrt  thio  action. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker  it  is  moftt 
rf'i-'reUable  that  th.s  body  mitst  t<xiay 
devote  its  attentions  and  express  its 
profound  .sen.=e  of  indignation  and 
fhock  at  the  desecration  of  places  of 
religious  worship  wliich  has  spi-^ad 
tIirou.:hout     Europe     and     the     Uni*^ 

Suit<^S. 

As  one  who  introduced  an  identical 
res<.)lution.  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  my 
colleague.  Barr.^tt  OHara.  of  Illinois, 
for  his  efforts  in  brining  tJiL>  resolution 
to  the  floor  and  for  h.s  able  presentution 
of  the  issue. 

These  outbreaks,  which  originated  In 
Europe  in  tl^ie  closing  days  of  last  year, 
are  but  a  startling  reminder  that  the 
forces  which  would  dei-troy  tlic  freoviuuis 


so  basic  to  our  Uves  aie  still  at  laree  attention  of  Congress  I  hope  that  it 
We  must  take  all  steps  available  to  stamp  will  be  approved  unanimouslv  bv  the 
them  out. 

It  is  my  hope  Mr  Speaker,  that  the 
passage  of  this  resolution  will  not  only 
awaken  the  American  people  but  will 
serve  as  a  notice  to  all  others  that  we 
will  not  tolerate  any  further  eruptions 
of  hate  and  bigotry 

While  we  must  forgive,  we  must  not 
forget  the  horrors  of  the  pa.st  Theie  is 
an  urgent  need  for  educating  those 
whose  memories  are  short  There  is  also 
an  m-gent  need  to  educate  the  younger 
people  who  did  not  live  through  that 
sorrowful  decade  durinp  which  religious 
p>ersecution  ran  rampant  Past  expe- 
riences must  be  recalled  to  emphasize  the 
ruination  that  tactics  such  as  w%  are 
today  condemning  can  rain  upon  the 
jseoples  of  the  world. 

It  is  my  fervent  hop<'  and  prayer  that 
we  have  seen  an  end  to  these  incidents 
and  that  we  may  look  forward  to  greater 
understanding  under  the  fatherhood  of 
the  AlmiL'lity  God 

Mr.  LIBONATI  Mr  Speaker,  the 
passage  of  Hou.se  Concurrent  Re.'^olution 
465  indicates  the  feelings  of  every  red- 
blooded  American  in  expressing  a  high 
sense  of  indignation  at  the  recent  dese- 
cration of  hou.ses  of  worship  and  other 
.sacred  sites,  including  cemeteries.  The 
attitude  of  Christians,  especially,  is  ve- 
hement in  its  opposition  to  the.se  low 
practices  by  goons  and  morons 

By  its  passage,  it  will  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Nation  those  dastardly 
practices  which  have  engendered  disgust 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  Go<!-feai-ing 
and  freedom -lovms^  people  of  all  na- 
tions. 

In  the  letters  to  the  editor  column  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  of  January  ai. 
1960,  Mr.  Patrick  F  Crowley  president 
of  the  Catholic  Council  on  Working  Life, 
certainly  epitomized  the  feelings  of  all 
Christian  people  toward  the  pei-sons  of 
Jewi.sh  faith,  all  good  members  of  the 
human   family: 

The  Cbooked  Cross 

The  Sun-Times  deserves  a  word  of  com- 
mendation for  Its  reporting  and  editorial 
comment  on  recent  antl-Jewlsh  outbursts. 
We  urge  you  especially  to  expose  that  polite 
antl-Semlllsm  which  breeds  violence  and 
hatred  and  to  call  anti-S*-iniUsm  what  It  ac- 
tually Is.  a  sin  against  Crod 

Every  Christian  recoj^ni/es  h  siid  trvith  m 
the  swastika  paiiuiiigs  and  tombstone  lop- 
pUiigs.  When  Hitlers  cross  lb  pitiated  on  a 
synagogue,  the  Cross  of  Christ  i.s  also  bent 
and  broken  Christians  recognize  that  the 
swastika  Is  a  crofjked  cross  a  diabolical  sym- 
bol of  hatred,  which,  when  made  straight 
stands  as  a  sign  of  Gods  love  for  men  and 
their  love   for   each  other   in    His   name. 

To  the  Jewish  famUie,s  we  extend  our  sin- 
cerest  sympathy  and  offer  our  Hixilvfgieh  tor 
insults  extended  and  injuries  done  Wc 
want  th(!m  to  know  that  the  extirpation  of 
itnti-Semltlsm  In  employment,  housing,  and 
elsewhere  is  not  Just  the  concern  of  Jews 
but  also  the  deep  responslbllltv  of  every 
Christian. 

Patrick  F  Crowi.ey. 
PresiAent.    CathoUc    Council    on    Work- 
ing Life 


Mr  ZABLOCKI  Mr  Speaker  T  wish 
to  commend  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr  O'HaraI.  for  his 
efforts  in  bunging  this  resolution  to  the 


Hou.se. 

The  recent  wave  of  desecrations  of 
hou.ses  of  worship,  perpetuated  here  in 
the  United  States  and  in  .some  countries 
abroad,  has  shocked  the  conscience  of 
decent  pwiple  everywhere  If  there  is 
any  organized  method  behind  it.  it 
should  be  exposed  and  rooted  out  of  our 
society.  Certainly  sucii  disrespect  foi- 
the  most  fundamental  convictions  of 
man  should  not  be  condoned  m  any 
society  which  believes  in  the  dignity,  and 
origin  at  the  hands  of  the  "divine 
Creator,  of  e\eiy  human  being.  The 
attitude  exemplified  by  such  abomin- 
able acts,  if  condoned  and  allowed  to 
.spread,  can.  like  .some  cancerous  arowth, 
lead  to  the  moral  deterioration  of  the 
social  fabric  ol  any  nation 

The  i-esolution  before  us  brings  these 
facts  into  the  open  It  should  receive 
the  unanimous  appioval  of  this  House. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
cei-tainly  a  biparti.san  resolution  to  ex- 
press the  strong  opposition  of  Coneress 
and  the  American  people  af^ainst  the 
wave  of  acts  of  de.secration  of  places  of 
worship.  and  places  of  reverence 
throughout  the  world  which  have  re- 
cently given  rise  to  fears  of  organized 
violence  and  oppression  of  dread  mem- 
ory. 

I  would  like  to  submit  a  list  of  the 
names  of  the  seriously  concerned  Con- 
gre.s.smen  who  put  in  similar  resolutions 
or  the  same  resolution.  This  is  a  more 
recent  list  than  the  one  in  the  Com- 
mittee Report  No    1223: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  446  by 
Mr    Flood. 

Hou.se  Concurrent  Resolution  451  by 
Mr  O  Hafa  of  Illinois 

House  Concurrent  Resolutioi:i  452.  by 
Mr    Friedel. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  456  by 
Mrs   Church. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  458.  by 
Mr    RoDiNO. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  460  by 
Mr  Addonizio. 

House  Concurrent  Flesolution  465 
Mr  O  Hara  of  Illinois. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  466, 
Mr,  Morgan 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  467. 
Mr    Carnahan 

House  Concunent   Re.solulion  46b, 
Mr    Hays 

Hou.se  Concurrent  Resolution  470  by 
Mr    Pilcher, 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  471,  by 
Mr   Fountain. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  472 
Mr   F,«kSCELi 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  473 
Mr   Coffin, 

House  Concurrent   Resolution  474, 
Mr    Farb'^tein 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  475 
Mr    Sal'nd. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  476 
Mr   Beckv^orth 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  477 
Mr   McDowell. 

Hou."^  Concurrent  Resolution  478  by 
Mr   MuRPHV. 

Hou.se  Concurrent  Resolution  479  by 
Ml    Meyer. 


by 


by 


by 


by 


by 


by 


by 


by 


by 


by 


House  Concurrent  Resolution  *80  by 
Mr   Chiperfield. 

House  Concurrent  Re.solution  481  bv 
Mrs   Bolton. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  482  bv 
Mr   Fulton 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  483  bv 
Mrs  Church. 

House  Concurrent  Re.solution  484  bv 
Mr,  Adair 

House  Concm-rent  Resolution  485  by 
Mr    Bentley. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  486  bv 
Mr  Curtis  of  Ma.s.sachusetts 

Hou.se  Concurrent  Resolution  487  by 
Mr    Wainwricht 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  488  oy 
Mr    Roosevelt. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  489  by 
Mr    Daddario, 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  490  by 
Mr    Madden. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  491.  by 
Mr    JuDD 

House  Concunent  Resolution  492.  by 
Mr,  Flood 

House  Concuiient  Resolution  493  by 
Mr   Thompso.v  of  New  Jersey. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  494  by 
Mr,  LiBON.^Ti. 

Hou.se  Concurrent  Resolution  495  by 
Mr   Gallagher 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  496  by 
Mr  Mack  of  Illinois. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  497.  by 
Mr   Merrow, 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  498.  by 
Mr    Lindsay. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  499  by 
Mr    Bov\'LES 

House  Concuirent  Resolution  500  by 
Mr.  Buckley. 

Hou.se  Concurrent  Re.solution  501.  by 
.Ml    Halpern, 

House  Concurrtni  Resolution  504  oy 
Mr    Blatnik. 

Hou.se  Concurrent  Resolution  507  by 
Mr    FiNO, 

House  Coucu:  rent  Re.solution  508  by 
Mr    GiAiMO 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  509.  by 
Mrs    Kelly. 

House  Concurrent  Flesolution  526  by 
Mr   Fallon 

House  Concunent  Resolution  528.  by 
Mr    Powell 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  529  by 
Mr    Toll 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  530  by 
Mr    Zelenko 

Hou.se  Concurrent  Resolution  553  by 
Mr  Brademas 

The  resolution  stroiifily  expre.sse";  the 
indignation  and  shock  of  the  U.S  Con- 
.uress  at  the  wave  of  desecration  of  places 
of  worship  and  of  sacred  sites  which  has 
manifested  itself  in  nations  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  The  resolution  when 
passed  will  call  on  all  persons  and  t-ov- 
ernments  throughout  the  world  to  exert 
their  energies  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  these  shameful  events 

We  should  emphasize  plainly  that  the 
lesolution  acknowledges  that  such 
desecrations  have  taken  place  in  the 
United  States.  I  tlunk  that  provision  is 
a  very  t^ood  thine  and  exemplaiT  for  us 
to  have  in  this  resolution.  Likewise  the 
le^oiut.on  pciUt.-.  an  accusing  Tingei    at 
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no  one,  at  no  particular  government  or  at, 
no  people  for  censure. 

The  other  point  that  should  be  made 
Is  that  the  desecration  and  these  acts 
have  taken  place  not  only  in  this  coun- 
try, not  only  in  Europe,  but  throughout 
tl.e  world.  You  will  find  it  in  countries, 
vhere  you  would  least  expect  it. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  resolution  to 
encourage  and  facilitate  the  mobilization 
of  the  efforts  of  the  decent  people  of  all 
naUons  to  root  out  whatever  organL-^ed 
movements  have  contributed  to  thr 
events  which  have  occurred.  This  will 
help  prevent  the  moral  deterioration  and 
dread  fears  which  a  continuation  of  .such 
desecrations  would  surely  cause. 

I  feel  that  this  is  the  firm  judgment  of 
Congress  that  we  are  rendering  today, 
The  resolution  says  that  it  is  in  a  sen.s<' 
of  moral  values  that  we  point  out  to  tho 
people  of  the  world  our  solemn  feeling.s 
against  such  d.c*^  of  desecration  and  a 
strong  warning  to  the  organizations  or 
groups  who  are  building  up  such  anti- 
Semitic  and  antireligious  acts  of  van- 
dalism and  terror.  We  are  in  a  way  giv- 
ing the  sense  of  the  American  people 
by  saying  that  we  have  a  feeling  of  deep 
shock  over  these  anti-Semitic  and  anti- 
religious  activities  and  that  we  call  upon 
all  governments  and  persons  throuRhou', 
the  world  to  exert  their  energies  to  the 
.  end  that  these  shameful  events  shall 
not  recur. 

This  is  a  good  cause;  it  is  not  .some- 
thing that  we  should  lightly  overlook. 
If  we  are  to  have  a  series  of  events  that 
cause  terror  in  the  hearts  of  one  group 
of  people,  we  cannot  sit  idly  by  and  see 
havoc  and  destruction  mount.  If  we 
have  a  group  of  people,  the  fine  Jewish 
people,  who  feel  that  these  anti-Sem:tio 
acts  are  by  organL'.ed  groups  and  are  un- 
controlled without  firm  defense,  it  makes 
their  lives  unsafe,  it  makes  them  fearful 
Of  the  future. 

I  would  say  as  far  as  other  minority 
religions  are  concerned  in  connection 
with  acts  of  religious  vandalism  against 
them,  that  they  too  should  have  a  state- 
ment and  support  of  the  Congress,  like- 
wiae  that  we  should  give  them  the  pro- 
tection and  the  moral  support  of  a  reso- 
lution such  as  this. 

I  strongly  urge  that  Hou.se  Concurrent 
Resolution  465  be  passed,  the  resolution 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  OUaraI,  who  ha.s  worked  so 
hard  on  this,  and  supported  here  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois,  who  has  like- 
wise worked  hard  on  this  program. 

The  members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  have  felt  so  strongly  on  this 
resolution  that  each  of  us  individually 
has  put  in  a  similar  resolution  a<^ain.st 
acts  of  desecration  and  of  anti-Semitisnx 
to  give  it  our  moral  backing  and  our  limi 
joint  backing  when  we  reported  out  the 
pending  resolution.  House  Concurrent 
Re.solution  465,  unanimously. 

My  own  resolution  on  this  same  .^,ub- 
:cct  IS  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
•iJJ.  and  is  identical  with  that  offered  by 
-e  gentleman  from  Dlinoia  I  Mr. 
O  Hara  I . 

I  hope  the  resolution  will  be  passed 
unanimously  on  a  record  veto,  becau.s-a 


we  should  .show  to  the  American  people 
and  the  peoples  and  tlie  governments  of 
the  world  we  are  willing  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted  on  such  a  subject  as  opposi- 
tion to  organized  acts  of  vanda'ism.  ter- 
ror, and  of  antireligious  and  anti-Semitic 
nature  occurring  now  too  often  through- 
out the  v.orld. 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  lit- 
tle that  I  can  add  to  the  remarks  of  my 
senior  colleagues,  but  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  by  passage  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  435  the  prestige  of 
the  ConjTress  of  the  United  States  is 
added  to  the  growing  l^t  of  those  who 
have  expreSvSed  shock,  outrage,  and  dis- 
gust at  the  desecrations  which  have  been 
comrmcted  to  hou.ses  of  worship,  ceme- 
taries.  and  other  sucred  .■^itos. 

It  is  significant,  too.  that  while  this 
resoluti.n  condemiis.  m  no  uncertain 
terms,  the.se  acts  of  desecration.  It  re- 
frains fr  ^m  directing  accu.satlons  in  any 
particular  direction  or  at  any  particular 
group  of  people.  It  recct-nizes  that  none 
of  us  nre  blamele.ss.  and  f.^at  these 
.shameful  acts  have  occurred  in  America 
as  they  have  in  otlier  countries.  It  calls 
upon  all  peoples,  of  ail  rations,  to  devote 
their  best  energies  to  staminnr:  out  those 
wlio  harbor  and  promote  the  hate  which 
manifest.-i  itseiT  in  such  a  cowardly  fash- 
ion. 

Whatevf-r  the  causes  of  the.se  recent 
outbursts  of  anti-Sem'.thsm.  and  I  sus- 
pect th.'^v  are  numerous  and  complex,  we 
who  are  opposed  to  them  must  act  vigor- 
ously to  di.scourage  their  recurrence,  and 
to  punish  those  who  are  found  guilty  of 
their  perpe!;:-ation. 

This  resolution  is  a  good  beginning, 
but  .t  cannot  be  tho  end  of  our  efforts 
to  stamp  out  racial  and  religious  preju- 
dice. Resolutions  such  as  this  .serve  to 
focus  the  weight  of  public  opinion  on 
the  i^&ue,  but  re.^olutions  alone  will  not 
root  out  of  our  society  those  latent  seeds 
of  bi>rotiy  and  hate  from  which  the.se 
outrages  spring.  It  Is  only  through  mili- 
tant devotion  to  the  principle  of  uni- 
versal brotherhood  and  the  practice  of 
good  will  and  muiuai  respect  which  this 
feeLru?  of  brotherhood  engenders  that 
we  can  hope  to  weed  out  the  hatemon- 
gers  among  us. 

House  Conciu-rent  Resolution  465  can 
be.  If  we  maLke  it  so.  a  vital  first  step  in 
a  new  campaign  against  intolerance  and 
prejudice  of  all  kinds.  As  such  it  is 
eminently  worthy  of  the  support  of  every 
Member  of  the  House,  and  I  shall  cer- 
tainly give  it  my  full  support. 

Mr.  COLLIER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  my  colleagues  In  this 
House  for  their  firm  action  in  unani- 
mously supporting  passage  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  465  condemning 
the  desecration  of  sacred  places  and  the 
\iolent  and  outrageous  attacks  upon  the 
rehgious  beliefs  of  people  here  in  our  own 
co'ontry  and  in  several  countries  abroad. 

In  many  cases  I  believe  these  hate 
bombings  and  disgusting  hate  mailings 
have  been  the  work  of  cranks,  young 
hoodlums  and  ignorant  pranksters. 
However,  I  tmderstand  that  reliable  In- 
formation Indicates  that  some  of  thesa 
acts  of  vandalism  in  Germany  are  Com- 


munist iiLspired.  For  that  matter,  we 
might  a-ssome  this  is  also  the  case  in 
some  insLances  here  in  our  country. 

Nonetheless,  it  is  people  Lke  these  who 
knowingly  or  perhaps  unknowinHly,  un- 
dermine and  tend  to  destroy  cur  form  of 
government.  We.  uho  boast  of  religous 
freedom  as  one  of  the  cornerstones  upon 
which  this  great  Nation  was  built,  can- 
not afford  to  tolerate  such  attacks  on  our 
bas.c  democracy. 

People  of  all  faiths  h.ive  Joined  iii  the.r 
denunciation  of  this  desecration — Je\^s. 
Catholics,  and  Protestants  throughout 
the  Nation  have  expressed  their  indig- 
nation of  these  attacks  And  I  believe 
that  now.  after  the  Members  of  this 
House  have  conveyed  the  feeling  of  the 
American  people  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
t^lrouSn  the  pas.sage  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  465.  some  action,  in  the 
form  of  strong,  effective  legislation 
should  be  enacted 

Mr.  DEKWINSK3.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
unanimous  concern  of  the  House  with 
the  wave  of  anti-Semitic  actions  whlcJi 
have  erupted  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  in  recent  weeks  sitrniiies  to  all  na- 
tions the  determination  of  Americans 
to  prevent  a  development  of  any  organ- 
ised antireligious  spirit.  It  has  become 
evident  to  all  of  u.s  that  many  of  the.se 
demonstrations  have  been  the  result  of 
irresponsible  young  people  and  lunatic 
group  followers  who  have  defaced  syna- 
g0k.'ue.s.  churches,  institutions,  and  pri- 
vate homes  with  symboLs  of  hatred. 

We  stand  together  to  deplore  any  fui- 
ther  development  of  these  acts;  how- 
ever, we  must  point  out  the  rather  ob- 
viouj  fact  that  diabolical  Communist  in- 
fluence could  very  well  be  responsible  for 
these  international  incidents.  Only  in- 
ternational communism  has  the  world- 
wide organization  capable  of  producing 
thei-e  incidents  in  widely  separated  cor- 
ners of  the  gljbe. 

Mr  Speaker,  certainly  any  revival  of 
nazL-:ra  that  might  be  traced  at  this  time 
mu.'it  be  immediately  stamped  out.  As 
Americans,  we  w.int  all  the  world  to 
know  th.it  we  will  not  tolerate  any  re- 
vival or  resurgenee  of  nazism,  and  fur- 
thermore we  are  giving  demonstration  to 
the  world  of  our  solidarity  in  opposing 
anti-Semitic  feeiings  and,  for  that  mat- 
ter, attacking  all  trace  of  bigotry  and 
int.jlerance 

Mrs.  CHURCH  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
4  minute.s  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  i  Mr  Hai.pern  ' 

Mr.  HALPERN  Mr  Speaker,  Uie  ac- 
tion that  we  will  take  today  m  adopting 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  465  is  truly 
reflective  of  the  strong  feeling  of  the 
American  people  toward  the  perpetrators 
of  the  recent  series  of  de.secrations  of 
houses  of  wor.ship  Protest  against  these 
unconscionable  acts  have  been  voiced  by 
members  of  the  clergy  and  laymen  of  all 
faiths  An  aroused  public  response, 
along  with  prompt  preventive  measures 
by  local  authorities,  have  done  much  to 
check  the  spread  of  this  contagion. 

F\illy  aware  that  little  would  remain 
urLscathed  if  the  virus  were  allowed  to 
multiply,  the  American  people  have  given 
a  nngmg  answer  to  this  totalitarian 
challenge.     Our  action  today  in  conflr- 
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matlon  of  that  response  leaves  no  doubt 
about  ".he  feelings  of  America  on.  the 
subject 

This  is  a  salutary  and  commendable 
action.  The  powerful  voice  of  public 
opinion  can  check  those  acts  of  desecra- 
tion ar:sing  from  a  spirit  of  hooliganism 
or  from  ignorance. 

How(  ver.  there  Ls  another  side  to  the 
problem.  It  has  been  shown  that  by  far 
the  t^reiter  proportion  of  those  who  have 
engage<l  In  these  heinous  practices  have 
been  under  21  years  of  age.  Part  of  the 
reason  for  the  participation  of  these 
young  ))eople  in  such  outrages  seems  to 
stem  from  a  lack  of  basic  moral  and 
spiritufl  guidance,  and  from  parental  in- 
difference or  inadequacies.  Thien  there 
are  those  who.  raised  in  slums  and  under 
substardard  conditions,  react  against 
the  bleakne.ss  of  a  future  that  holds  lit- 
tle promise  for  them  ThLs  is  the  other 
aspect  of  the  challenge — the  need  to 
eradicate  the  conditions  that  give  rise  to 
these  acts  of  hate  and  despair. 

We  will  be  actinr:  positively  in  adopt- 
ing this  resolution  today.  I  hope  that 
we  shall  now  proceed  further  and  under- 
take to  root  out  and  correct  some  of  the 
causes  for  such  conduct  such  as  absence 
of  moral  values  in  our  cnur.ses  of  educa- 
tion, indifference  to  broken  homes,  and 
slums  and  miserable  living  conditions 
whose  i">oi.sons  can  subvert  even  the 
health;  .^st  of  minds. 

The  action  we  take  here  today.  Mr. 
Speaker",  will  reflect  with  credit  through- 
out the  entire  world.  It  tells  the  world 
withou!  qualification  that  America  does 
not  condone  the.se  hideous  practices 
and  wants  their  indignation  expressed  as 
to  their  existence  here  or  anywhere. 

Our  .iction,  Mr.  Speaker,  assures  free 
people  everywhere  that  America  de- 
plores .such  acts  which  are  incompatible 
with  tl  e  spirit  and  practice  of  freedom 
of  rellKlon  and  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man. 

Mr.  O  HARA  of  Illmois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Toll]. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  also 
introduced  Hou.se  Concurrent  Resolution 
529  expressing  the  indignation  of  Con- 
gre.ss  a:  the  recent  desecrations  of  houses 
of  worship  and  other  sacred  sites.  On 
tbe  subject  of  the  antl-Semltlc  occur- 
rences throughout  the  coimtry.  the  hap- 
pemngji  have  an  effect  not  merely  on  the 
Jewisli  people  of  the  country,  but  all  of 
the  iM^)ple  in  their  efforts  to  eliminate 
group  liatred. 

Concern  in  this  coiuitry  over  the  wide- 
spread mcldents  has  appeared  In  many 
places.  Prom  Miami.  Pla.,  In  Congress- 
man F.vsrELL's  district,  my  father-in-law, 
Mr.  David  Orinstein,  who  is  now  retired, 
and  w  is  formerly  one  of  the  leading 
merchants  of  the  Kensington,  Philadel- 
phia, area,  which  district  is  now  repre- 
sented in  Congress  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Honorable  James  A.  ByHKnE, 
^vho  alio  spoke  in  Congress  on  January 
27,  last  Wednesday,  to  stamp  out  bigotry, 
forwarded  a  letter  written  to  the  editor 
of  the  Miami  Herald — January  10,  1960 — 
which  I  think  expresses  a  view  held  by 
n^ny  that  this  problem  concerns  all 
Americans. 
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I  have  added  the  letter  to  my  remarks 
so  that  all  Members  of  Congress  can  tive 
it  their  serious  consideration: 

ewASTHLA  Warning  to  Us  All 

EnrroR,  THE  Hekald:  A  noted  Jewish  leader, 
commenting  upon  the  current  antl-Semttlc 
outbreaks,  made  &  profound  statement  to 
the  effect  that  anti-Semitism  Is  a  prcblera 
not  for  the  Jew  but  for  the  Christian  wrld. 

fcilnce  there  Is  nothing  a  Jew  can  do  to 
cure  this  mpnt.il  aberration  any  more  than 
he  has  done  In  tl.e  preceding  2.W0  yeu.'s. 
the  only  thing  which  is  open  to  him  Is  a 
measure  of  obiectlve  cor.templatlon  of  the 
cloud  cast  by  the  recent  outbreak  of  bgotry. 
Without  much  effort  the  cloud  will  reveal 
an   extensive   silver    lining 

To  begin  with,  there  should  be  no  room 
for  shock  or  alarm  In  his  mind,  because  after 
Hitler  the  Jew  has  become  Immune  to  shock. 
As  for  undue  alarm,  by  this  date,  he  has 
shown  conclusively  that  the  Jews  will  never 
again  be  led  to  slaughter  as  they  were  be- 
fore. Thr'.r  courage  In  putting  up  a  fight 
against  brutality  and  t>Tanny  Is  one  of  the 
bright  spots  In  the  history  of  the  human 
qut-st  for  freedom.  Now  that  they  have 
found  ground  under  their  feet,  and  a  voice 
In  world  affnlrs,  they  are  no  longer  orphans. 

What  astonishes  me  Is  this  general  con- 
centration on  antl-Scmltlsm  as  If  the  Jew 
has  a  monopoly  on  being  hated.  This  chau- 
\inUT;c  world  Is  rife  with  intergroup  ha- 
treds. Americans  hate  the  Russians,  the  Chi- 
nese ha:e  Amcrlcatis,  South  Americans  dis- 
like the  Yankee.  Hungarians  abhor  the  Rus- 
Kisns  and  so  do  the  Poles,  the  Algerians 
det«Et  the  French,  the  Pakistanis  hate  the 
Hindus,  the  Oreeks  cant  stand  the  Ttirks. 
and  the  British,  the  Irish  dislike  the  Brit- 
ish, and  most  Euroi>ean8  abhor  the  Ger- 
mans, 

Another  p<>pular  faV.acy  is  the  assumption 
that  the  swastika  Ls  a  threat  to  the  Jew 
st^ilelv  1  beileve  It  Is  no  more  a  threat  to 
the  Jew  than  the  storm  Is  a  threat  to  the 
barometer.  The  swastika  Is  a  sadistic.  Im- 
moral suppression  of  freedom  and  of  the 
Individual,  a  threat  to  the  Western  World 
and  Christianity  alike,  equal  only  to  com- 
mvinlsm 

It  Is  always  the  hate-driven  zealot  who 
is  his  own  worst  enemy,  because  It  Is  his 
excesses  that  bring  on  the  destruction  of 
his  cause  Democratic  Germany  had  tried 
hard  to  show  a  human  face,  to  rate  admis- 
sion to  the  fam^Uy  of  nations.  But.  the  lace 
of  Gc!-many  today  Is  the  face  of  Adenauer. 
After  him.  who  will  stem  the  tide  of  a  re- 
surgent, predatory  Germany? 

As  in  a  flixsh  of  lightning  the  exceeces  at 
a  few  unbalanced  but  cunning  minds  have 
undone  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  Adenauer 
regime  The  old  fears  and  siuplclons  had 
come  alive  and  Germany  is  the  enemy  again. 
For.  to  the  Eurc^>ean8  the  swastika  means 
more  than  It  can  ever  mean  to  us.  It  means 
brutality  and  degradation  tn  Norway  and 
Denmark,  the  deetructlon  of  Rotterdam,  the 
rubble  of  Coventry  and  London,  and  the  fall 
and  humiliation  of  Paris.  It  means  the 
specter  of  another  Hitler  rising  out  of  Ger- 
many and  costing  a  shadow  over  Europe  and 
the  world. 

As  of  now.  how  many  American  boys  would 
like  to  get  up  and  fight  for  West  Berlin,  to 
make  it  safe  for  tOie  Niizis? 

J.  Geneson. 

Mr.  0'Hi\RA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Roosivelt]. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  who  Introduced  an  identical  resolu- 
tion, I  simply  wish  to  Join  and  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'Hara] 
and  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois  [Mrs 
ChtrchI,  as  well  as  the  committee.     I 


carjjot  help  but  believe  that  the  unani- 
mous action  of  this  House  sen-es  notice 
throughout  the  world  that  what  took 
place  under  Hitler,  if  we  can  possibly 
help  it,  is  never  going  to  rise  again  to 
plague  the  people  of  the  world. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  join  and  to 
have  a  part  in  the  passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey iMr.  G.^LLAGHERJ. 

Mr.  GAIJuAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  no  darker  shadow  on  the  pages  of  his- 
tory than  that  cast  by  the  malignancy 
of  hatred  and  bigotry  that  was  inflicted 
on  man  by  Hitler's  Nazi  regime.  The  al- 
lied nations  raised  a  mighty  army  and 
sma.'^hed  the  evil  forces  that  came  to 
power  under  Hitler's  leadership. 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  seen  in  the 
desecration  of  place.^  of  worship  through- 
out Gennany,  evidence  that  some  of 
the  fearsome  and  brutal  extremist  who 
flourished  m  th?t  dark  period  have  sur- 
vived and  from  time  to  time  their  hatred 
and  bigotr>'  flares  into  fiame. 

While  the  most  recent  acts  may  have 
been  the  work  of  only  a  few  extremists, 
it  is  po.ssible  that  these  extremists  were 
inspired  to  these  deplorable  acts  of 
desecration  by  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional Con^^piracy. 

I  requested  Secretary  of  State  Hert,er 
some  weeks  ago  to  ask  the  UN.  to  in- 
vestigate the  outbreak  of  anti-Semitism. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Subcommis- 
sion  on  Pi-evention  of  Discrimination  of 
the  U.N,  has  made  such  an  investigation 
and  condemned  the  recent  wave  of  anti- 
Semitism  as  a  flagrant  violation  of  hu- 
man and  religious  rights.  Rights  which 
we  regard  as  inherent  endowments  of 
all  men.  Tliere  are  no  rights  under 
Communists  or  Nazi  totalitarians.  merely 
temporary  privileges  subject  to  the  whim 
of  the  imprudent  dictator. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Department  of 
State  that  there  is  no  overwhelming  but 
there  is  conclusive  evidence  that  some  of 
those  guilty  of  the  acts  had  Communist 
asfociations  in  East  Germany. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  the  real 
beneficiary  of  tliese  acts  are  the  Com- 
munists who  constantly  seek  means  of 
driving  a  wedge  between  the  Western 
Allies  as  we  approach  the  smnmlt  meet- 
inirs. 

It  would  be  rather  easy  for  them  to 
aline  themselves  with  Nazi  malcontents 
who  seek  the  same  purpose  for  different 
refisons.  They  did  this  once  before  in 
1D40  when  it  served  the  purpose  of  both 
the  Communists  and  the  Nazis  who  re- 
gard inhumanity  as  merely  a  basic  in- 
strumentality in  achieving  their  goals. 

■Whether  these  are  the  acts  of  an  ir- 
responsible few  or  a  deliberate  plot  in- 
spired by  the  Communists  to  embarrass 
the  democratic  government  and  the  peo- 
ple of  West  Germany,  we  cannot  be  cer- 
tain. In  the  light  of  recent  history, 
however,  to  ignore  these  acts  as  mere 
outbreaks  of  small  irresponsible  groups 
could  lead  to  grave  dangers. 

If  left  unchecked,  such  acts  could  lead 
to  grievous  moral  deterioration  and  deny 
to  all  men  the  real  spirit  of  brotherhood. 
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I  urge  favorable  action  on  the  con- 
current resolution  as  expression  of  the 
concern  with  which  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  views  this  grave  matt^'r. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois,  Mr  Speaker, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida   i  Mr.  Fasceh  1. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  pending  re,solution 
which  I  have  cosponsored. 

It  is  significant  that  we.  as  a  leading 
exponent  and  positive  proof  of  the  ef- 
ficacy of  parliamentary  government,  can 
take  such  a  strong  moral  position  in  pr  3- 
testing  actions  which  shock  ihe  con- 
science of  the  world. 

But.  more  affirmatively,  Mr  Speaker, 
we  speak  here  today  for  the  principles 
which  we  love,  espouse,  and  fight  for  It 
is  for  us  primarily  a  rededication  to  the 
cause  of  tolerance,  understanding,  and 
hiunanity, 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  vield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  trom  New 
Jersey  [Mrs.  DwyerI. 

Mrs.  DWYER  Mr  Speaker  it  is 
especially  fitting  that  the  House  should 
taJce  up  consideration  of  the  pending 
legislation  on  the  first  legislative  day  of 
February  which,  as  our  colleagues  will  re- 
call. Is  widely  recognized  as  Brotherho<xl 
Month.  Underlying  all  the  manifesta- 
tions of  hate  and  prejudice  and  discrim- 
ination, which  this  legislation  in  effect 
condemns,  is  the  failure  to  understand 
or  accept  the  implications  of  brother- 
hood. 

Brotherhood,  Mr.  Speaker  is  piedi- 
cated  on  the  unassailable  truth  that. 
under  God,  all  men  are  brothers  As  the 
great  poet,  John  Donne,  once  wrote  in 
lines  that  will  live  forever.  'No  man  is  an 
island  unto  himself."  We  cannot  avoid, 
even  if  we  would,  a  full  measure  of  i^- 
sponslbillty  for  what  happens  to  others 

The  pending  legislation  accepts  this 
responsibility.  It  recognizes  that  hatred 
and  prejudice  and  the  resultant  desecra- 
tion of  places  of  worship  have  been  marii- 
fested  throughout  the  world.  No  peo- 
ple or  nation  has  been  immune  from  this 
deadly  poison.  All  people  and  all  govern- 
ments, as  the  resolution  declares,  must 
mobilize  the  resources  of  moral  indigna- 
tion and  act  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
these  demoralizing  and  antihuman  acts. 

The  noblest  work  of  man.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  the  service  of  his  fellow  man.  This 
is  the  true  meaning  of  brotherhood,  and 
by  approving  the  resolution  now  before 
this  House  we  can  express  on  behalf 
of  the  American  p>eople  our  own  devo- 
tion to  this  fundamental  idea. 

Whenever  men  suffer  from  oppression 
or  persecution  or  discrimination,  there 
is  the  need  for  brotherhood.  Wherever 
there  is  trouble  or  anguish  or  want. 
there  is  the  opportunity  for  brother- 
hood. 

The  happy  coincidence  of  Brother- 
hood Month  and  House  consideration 
of  the  pending  legislation  offers  us  a 
priceless  opportunity  to  reflect  on  these 
truths  and,  what  is  more  important,  to 
consider  carefully  what  they  mean  in 
our  own  personal  and  private  lives.  It 
is  one  thing  to  preach  brotherhood,   it 


is  another  to  practice  it.  It  is  one  thing 
to  condemn  hatred  and  discrimination 
when  It  is  found  thousands  of  miles 
away.  It  may  be  even  more  Important 
to  oppose  it  m  our  own  locality,  in  our 
own  neighborhood,  in  our  own  family — 
to  oppose  it.  that  is.  by  seekmi?  to  re- 
place It  with  patience  and  undtrstund- 
ing  and  respect  for  our  fellow  human 
beings,  no  matter  hov.  much  we  may 
disagree  with  them 

It  IS  well  to  remind  ourselves,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  in  spite  of  all  the  differ- 
ences of  race,  nationality,  religion,  geog- 
raphy iantiuaK'v  income,  and  ideas 
which.  liiav  separate  people,  we  have 
much  mure  in  common.  We  are  united 
by  the  most  important  fact  of  all:  that 
we  are  ail  children  ol  Gtxi, 

It  has  been  deeply  encouraging  to  me, 
Mr  Speaker,  to  have  w  itnes.sed  the  re- 
sounding chorus  of  condemnation  and 
shock  from  .ill  corners  of  ttie  earth  and 
from  peoplf  of  al!  faiths  and  none  which 
followed  the  perpetration  of  the  dese- 
cratioiL^  AH  have  .seen.  Ttie  action  of 
the  Hou.'^e  today  can  reinforce  tins  spirit 
of  brotherhood,  this  .•>pint  of  respect  for 
the  dignity  and  person  of  a^i  human 
beings. 

Mrs.  CHURCH  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Neu 
York  IMr  Lindsay  I. 

Mr  LINDSAY  Mr  St>e.iker  as  one 
who  introduced  a  resolution  along  the 
.same  lines  as  the  re.solution  on  which  we 
take  action  today  T  should  like  to  express 
here  my  heartv  approval  of  the  action 
the  Cont,'rc.s.s  takes  this  afternoon  on 
this  subject 

Acts  of  desecration  of  this  sort  will 
not  disappear  by  themselves,  they  will 
not  take  care  of  themselves.  The  ac- 
tion we  take  here  today  is  one  step  in 
the  direction  of  focusing  worldwide  at- 
tention on  this  subject. 

The  resolution  before  us  calls  upon  all 
persons,  local  commumtie.>  and  .st.ite- 
to  institute  nece.s,sai-y  action,  including 
legal  measures  bearing  penalties  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  such  atrocities 
I  support  this  resolution  and  m  the  .same 
context  T  believe  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernments  di.sapproval  should  bf  furthe.'- 
manifested  by  prompt  and  swift  action. 
I  wrote  to  the  chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Righus  on  Januaiy  1 1.  i960, 
urging  the  Commission  to  conduct  a 
thorough  inquiry  into  the  sources  of 
these  acts  in  our  country  and  then  con- 
certed purpose  The  compilation  of 
adequate  factual  material  by  the  Com- 
mission will  afford  Congress  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  additional   remedies 

I  deem  these  acts  to  be  omens  of  racial 
and  religious  hatred  which  if  unchecked 
would  have  horrendous  implication.N  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  I  support  the  con- 
cuiTent  resolution  and  I  mark  it  as  a 
vital  step  in  our  vigilance  to  keep  this  a 
Nation  of  free  people. 

The  SPF^KFJl  The  question  is.  Will 
the  Hou.se  suspend  the  rules  and  agree 
to  Hou.se  Concurrent  Resolution  465':' 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  a.sk  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeao  and  nay,-,  were  ordered. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  tliere 
were — yeas  393.  nays  0.  not  voting  37.  as 
follows: 

IRolI  No    4) 
YEAS — 393 


.\bbitt 

.^b«•rnpthy 

Adair 

Addon  Izlo 

Albert 

.Mexander 

AJger 

Allen 

Andersen. 

Minn 
Anderson. 

Mont. 
Andrews 
Anfuao 
Arenda 
Ashley 
Ash  more 
.\8plnall 
AuchlnclosR 
Avery 
.'lyres 
Bailey 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Barr 
Barrett 
Barrv 
Bam.  N.H 
Baas,  Tpuii 
Bates 
Boumhart 
Beokf r 
Heck  worth 
Belcher 
Bennett    Fla 
Bennett.  Mtrh 
Bentiey 
Berrv 
Betts 
Blatntk 
Boland 
BoUtng 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Boacti 
Bow 
Boylcln 
Brademaa 
Bray 
Breeding 
Brein-Rter 
Brock 
Brooks.  L*. 
Brook.s.  Tex. 
Hrrxjtnftpld 
Brown.  Oa. 
Brown,  Mo 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll 
Buckley 
Budge 
Burdlck 
Burkf   Kv 
Burke,  Maas 
Burleson 
Byrne.  Pa, 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cahill 
Canfteld 
Cannon 
Carnahan 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chelf 

Chenoweth 
Chlperfleld 
Church 
Clark 
Coad 
Coffin 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Cunninghiim 
Curtin 
Curtis.  Mo. 
Daddarlo 
Dague 
I>anleU 
Davis.  Oa. 


Davis,  Tenn. 

Dawaon 

DeUney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derounlan 

Derwlnakl 

Devlne 

DlggB 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Donobue 

Dooley 

Dorn,  N  Y. 

Dorn   SC. 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Doyle 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Kdmondson 

Elliott 

Everett 

Bvl  ns 

Fallon 

Parbsteln 

Ffcscell 

Felghan 

Penton 

Fiao 

Plhiier 

Flood 

Klvnn 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Porand 

Ford 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Frailer 

Frelinghuysen 

Friedel 

Fulton 

Oallagher 

Oarmata 

Gary 

Oa  thing* 

Oavin 

George 

Glenn 

Ooodell 

Uranahan 

Grant 

Green,  Pm. 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

GroKS 

Hagen 

Haley 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hardy 

Hart?is 

Harmon 

Harris 

Harrison 

Havs 

Healev 

Hubert 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hes8 

Hiestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman 

Hoffman 

Hogan 

Hon and 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Huddles  ton 

Hull 

Ikard 

Inouye 

Irwin 

Jackson 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Johanaen 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Colo. 


lU 
Mich 


Johnson,  Md 

Johnson,  Wis 

Jonas 

Jones.  Mo. 

Judd 

Karsien 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kearns 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kilburn 

KUday 

KUgore 

King.  Calif. 

King  UUh 

Klrwan 

Kitchln 

Knox 

Kowalskl 

Kvl 

La fore 

Laird 

Landrum 

Lane 

Lan^en 

Lankford 

Latta 

f.ennon 

Leslnskl 

Levering 

Libonati 

Lindsay 

Lip>»comb 

Loeer 

McCorniack 

MrCulhjch 

McDonough 

McDowell 

McFall 

.McOovf  rn 

Mclntire 

M'-Mlllan 

Mcttweeu 

M-ii  donaid 

Machr«  wics 

Mo.  k    111 

MftCk.    W^U^h 

.Maddt-u 

M'lffnusoa 

Mabon 

.MallUard 

Mcrshall 

Martin 

Mason 

Matthew* 

May 

Meader 

Merruw 

Mever 

Mliler   Ciem 

Miller 

Cieorge  P. 
Miller,  N  Y. 
.MllUkeu 
Minshall 
Moeller 
Monag.<n 
Mijore 
.M   orlif  .d 
M'  riran 
Morn-   N   Mex 
Morns.  Okla. 
.Mus.s 
Mnrr^ma 
Murpl.v 
Nat.<her 
Nel-t-n 
Nix 

Norblad 
O  Brien 
OBrien 
O  Hara,  111 
O  Kara    Mich. 
O  Konskl 
Oliver 
Osmpra 
Oetertag 
Patnian 
Pelly 
Perklna 
PToet 
Philbin 
I'Ucher 


m. 

NY. 


1960 
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piuion 
p.ri.i* 
P.  a 

P.wptl 

Pvp^ton 

P.-.ce 

Prokop 

Purlusld 

Qule 

Qulgley 

Rabaut 

R..lriB 

Randall 

Ray 

Recce.  Tenn. 

Rc«*8   Kaas. 

Re\i« 

Rhodes.  Aria. 

Rhode?   Pa. 

fUeUliEan 

Riley 

Rivers.  Al.^ka 

Rivers.  S  C. 

Roberui 

Roblson 

Rod  I  no 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  ria 

Rogers.  Mass. 

Ro«?era  Tex. 

Rooney 

Roo&evolt 

Roster,  icwskl 

Roush 

Rutherford 

St.  George 


Santangelo 

baund 

Say'.JT 

Schcnck 

Scherer 

Schwengrel 

Seiden 

Bheppard 

Fhlpley 

Bhort 

Slk(>s 

Blltr 

S;n:pson,  III. 

BlEk 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif, 

fmlth,  Iowa 

bmlth,  Ml&s. 

.Smith,  Va. 

.Spen-e 

Pprln«rpr 

BtaKgera 

Siecd 

Stratton 

Btubblpneld 

SulUvan 

Tabcr 

Tay'or 

Tengue   CaMf. 

T'-asue.  Tex. 

TeileJ 

TliOrnas 

Th'^rrp'v^n,  !  a 

Thrin.p^rn    N   J 

Thompson.  'lex 

NAY8 — 0 


Thom«in.  Wyo. 
Thorn  berry 

Toil 

Tollef'ion 

Trln-.ble 

Udall 

triltnan 

Utt 

Vu.iilk 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zai.dt 

Vinson 

Wamw.'lght 

Wa'.ll,,au8er 

W, liter 

Warnpler 

Watts 

WeaMT 

WCs 

Wcsi..ind 

W^-.^^toa 

Wh'.oner 

Wlutten 

W-anaU 

Wlrr 

W.lMams 

Wiilla 

W.l-son 

Win  stead 

Wclf 

Wnp.ht 

Yutes 

Young 

Younp»r 

Zt.'jlorkl 

Zelenko 


KOT  VOTINO— 37 


AUOItl 


Blltch 

BogjT* 

Bow'.ea 

Cook 

Cooley 

Curtis   Ma&s 

Durhaia 

Olalmo 

Oray 

Green  Oreg 

O'Jbeei 


HoUfleld 

Jartnan 

Jone.«!  Ala. 

Ka-rni 

K;x;ciynskl 

Md'ilnicy 

Metc<Uf 

Michel 

M  ;:s 
Mitchell 

Mod  Toy  a 
Morrison 
M'uldcr 


Mu!ter 

Murray 

Norrell 

O  NeUl 

Past-inan 

Poaire 

Port«r 

!Vott 

t^m. th   Kans. 

T\ick 

W'.thrjw 


So 

therec 

Ihe  cc 

Th( 

pairs: 

Mr 

Mr 
soli* 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


(two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 

if)    the  rules  were  suspended  and 

ncurreat  re:>olut,icn  was  agreed  to 

Clerk    announced    the    following 

Multer  with  Mr    Gub«;er. 

Olalmo  with  Mr    Curtis  of  Masenchu- 

J'.nes  of  Alahama  with  Mr,  Michel 
Eog^  with  Mf    .'^rr.lth  of  Kansas, 
D-Nein  with  Mr   Wlthrow. 


The  rtsult  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


M. 


THE      HONORABLE       MORGAN 
MOULDER.  OP  MISSOURI 

Mr  BROV/N  of  Missouri.  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  exterd 
ir.y  reaaarks  at  this  point  In  tJie  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the"  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mis.souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.  Mr 
St>eiiker,  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Moulder]  has  just 
infomied  mc  by  long  distance  telephone 
that  he  has  been  unavoidably  detained 
in  Mij.sourl  where  he  has  been  attending 
a  fann  forum 

Mr  Moulder  tried  to  arrange  a  pair 
on  th?  two  rollcall  votes  today  but  it 
could  not  be  arranged.  So  for  the  Rec- 
ord, 1  take  this  time  to  Inform  the 
House  that,  had  he  been  present,  Mr. 
Moul:  f8  would  have  voted  "aye"  on  both 
resoluilons  just  passed. 


TO    INCORPORATE    THE    AGRICUL- 
TURAL HAli,  OP  FAME 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  tHR.  5788)  to  incorporate  the 
Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame,  as  amended. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  lUpresejitatitcs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cong-^ess  assembled.  That  the 
r  :":-\v:r.g  persons  k.  S  ."idajri-  Bari:c.s\r.;e, 
Oklahoma.  Fve'.yn  H  .Mrfen,  Wellsrllle,  Kan- 
s;.i*:  Hay  N  Am.iir.n,  Saint  Josef.h,  Miasouri; 
CUnU>n  P  Anderson.  Washington,  District  oi 
Ci.lumbla;  Charles  Baker.  Waila  Waila.  Wash- 
ln?t<.:i;  L  Y.  Bali^nlme.  Ra'elgh.  North 
Ca:,>Uiia;  U:ij-ry  J  B<^ermi.k.  .Seattle,  Wash- 
ington, Cliarles  Dana  Benneit.  Wa&hinptou, 
District  of  Columbia,  Ezra  Taft  Benson, 
WasUinirttm,  District  of  Colum>-jla;  Charles 
F  Brannan.  Denver,  Colorado:  D  W  Broofcs, 
Aiiania.  Oe.>rfia;  John  T.  Br:)»n.  Racine. 
Wlscon;,;n,  John  M.  Dudd.  Saint  Paul,  Min- 
iicsi>ta.  G?org*>  .S  B.ilk.ey.  Los  Anpeles.  Cah- 
lornia,  Lee  M  Bu-'-gt,  Keno,  Nevada:  Fra.-.k 
Carlaon.  Washingj/un,  Di.'^trlct  of  Coiuniljia, 
Edward  D  Carpenter,  Cas8v.;ie,  Wisconsin. 
Richard  O  Coa.;  .rt.  New  York,  yex  Y.jk, 
Hiirold  D  CAKj'.ey,  Naihviiie.  N  irth  Carolina; 
Howard  A.  Co-*den.  K.-msa^  City,  Missouri, 
Lert^r  Cox,  bpnr.gheld.  Missouri; 

Harry  Da,rby,  Kansf.s  Cuy.  Kansas:  A.  P 
Davis,  Cleveland,  0.h»o;  Chester  Davi.«i,  Sm 
M.rir.r.,  Ca;i:v>rnla.  Clark  W.  Davis,  Wilm.ng- 
tf  n.  IXlaware.  G.."»dys  L.  Dnwes,  C  ilby, 
Kansas:  D  llfwi.rd  I>-)ane,  MCredle.  Mis- 
8  urt  C^m<:  E3t<  n  Clcvelnnri  Ohio:  C!yd»  T 
ElUs  W:..<!hln,non,  Dls'rlct  of  CoUimbia:  Vic- 
t.'^r  Emhrjue!,  New  York  New  York:  Sterling 
E^ans.  Houston.  Texa.'=:  E  H  Fallon.  Ithara. 
New  Y'Tk:  James  C  f'ar.Tner,  Keene,  New 
HainpfoAire,  John  D  Pehaeiilcld,  Troy,  Mis- 
t  I'.-iTi.  Willard  M  FiCld.  Gi^iiieeviUe,  Flori- 
da, Ch'irlet  Figy,  Washington,  DUtilct  of 
C^.lu.-n'-.lrx,  Noler.  J  Fucu.-\,  D-arcan,  Okla- 
h'>ma:  Pau'.  Gr'iv,  V.'p.'sh'.nfrton.  Drtrlct  ct 
CoUimhta:  F  V  HVlnkfl,  Columbia.  Missouri; 
Roy  F  Hcndrickf^cn  Wru&hlngton  Di.-trlct  of 
Columbi.-i;  W  L.  Henninjt,  Harrlsburp.  Penn- 
bylviin.a.  ICiC  D  Uiavt.  BetJiany,  Missovin; 
Mer.-ifv  D.  Kill.  B.rmlngham.  Mlchlgnn.  Wil- 
h.'.iii  £>.  Kill,  Fort  Co.L.is.  Cul-jri-dj.  Karold 
H  ^.jo,  Dn'hart  T-'Xi^.  Cil!:';-rd  P.  Hope,  Gar- 
den City.  K<'.n!!F.<:-  Che«!ter  C  Roxish.  Fkton. 
V;n7',n:s  Enr"\r  H  ''ey,  Bndrer  Iowa;  Frank 
W  HtL'.srr,  Prernxie  I^le,  Milne;  jEn:rs  R 
iFlelb    Prairie  Vli'.Rfe.  Kar.sa.'. 

Lyman  E  Jack'ion,  University  Park  Pcnn- 
Fvlvanlp.;  Dorsey  Kirk.  Obion?.  Illinois;  Alf 
M  Lfindi-in  T^peKi.  Kunsas;  J  D  Lav.rencc, 
O^lumhia,  South  Carolina:  L  G  Liguttl.  Dcs 
MoJne?.  leva:  J  H  Lon^r!!,  Cclumbla,  Mi?- 
Fourl:  Char'^s  Mar;  ha!!.  Lincoln.  Nebrafka; 
J.imes  McGuire,  Topeka.  Ki.nsas;  Wheeler 
M'M.llt'n  PhihicJplphia.         Pennsylvania; 

(i'-T^e  S  Mclntyre.  Lansing,  Michigan:  Boh 
Milie.'.  C.ncinii^iU,  Ohio,  £.  W  Mu->iler,  Chi- 
cago. I.linc'ls.  Carl  F.  Newman,  Chicago.  IIU- 
j.ois;  Hersthel  D  Ncwscm.  W.^&hlngUjn.  Dis- 
irift  of  Columbia  E.  IL  Norton,  Wiahlngton, 
Dlsu-ict  of  C  jlumMa,  James  G.  Patton.  Den- 
ver, Colorado;  J  C.  Penney,  New  York,  New 
Y..rk;  Cl.'.rence  P.ie,  Ral«-lgi;,  North  C.rollna, 
J.  Stuart  P.Msseli.  Dcs  Womes,  loua;  Ruth 
Br.xlfin  Shvre.  Ackworih.  Iowa;  Paul  F  Sharp. 
Berkeley,  Callforr.la;  Fr&ji^c  M.  Sliay,  San 
Joee,  California.  Charles  B,  S]ium.\n.  Cliicago, 
Tlll.nol.s;  Vi.-t:lr,ia  Smith,  Chappell.  Nel::ai,ka; 
W  T,  Span  ton.  Wa.sL!.ngton,  District  of  Go- 
lum.bla;  J  K.  Stern,  W.ishlngton.  District  of 
CoIumiV'la;  Patii  Swaffai.  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri:   Ben    Swigart.   M^oreland,    Oklahoma; 

Je&re  W  Tapp.  Los  Angeles,  California; 
P.^iv  Teaearden  La  C\'C'ie.  Kan?a^;  R  B. 
T<'<./teJ-.  Wa.».hlngt.in,  District  of  Columbia; 
Harry  S  Truman,  Independence,  Misfourl; 
Rod  Ttinibull,  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  Her- 
bert W,  Voorhecs    Trenton.  New  Jersey;  Jerry 


Voorhls,  Ch".c«go,  ninnls;  Orvllle  P.  Walker, 

KalkA&ka,  Michigan;  James  Wall.  Waverly. 
Nebraska;  Claude  R.  Wlckard,  Camden,  In- 
diana; OUver  S  WlUham.  Stillwater,  Okla- 
h:jma,  D  A.  Williams.  St  Paul,  Minnesota: 
Robert  E.  Wood.  Chicago,  Illinois;  Obed 
Wyum,  Rutland  North  Dakota:  O  E  Zacha- 
rlae.  Junior,  Richmond,  Virginia;  and  their 
a&soc.ates  Fnd  suecessors,  are  hereby  created 
and  declared  to  be  a  body  corporate  bv  the 
name  of  the  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame 
( I'.erelnafter  referred  to  as  the  "corporation") 
a:id  by  such  name  Bhall  be  known  and  have 
pTpeiuAl  Fuccesaion  and  the  powers,  hml- 
tftlons.  ;ind  restrictions  herein  contained 
cx/MPLmoN  or  organization 
Sec.  2.  A  majority  of  the  {)ersoris  named 
i:  tlie  firsi,  section  of  this  Act  are  auti:orized 
t^  CL/mplete  the  organization  of  tiie  corpora- 
tion by  the  selection  of  offlcers  and  em- 
p  oyees,  the  adoption  of  bylaws,  not  incon- 
sis^tent  with  tills  Act.  and  the  doing  cf  such 
o  her  acts  :i£  may  be  necessary  for  such 
purpose. 

ptTuposrs  or  nnt  co!u»OR,\Tio>f 

Sec  3  The  ptirp-^ees  of  the  corporation 
sl-,a'!   be- 

(A)  To  receive  and  m.alntaln  a  fund  or 
funds,  and  to  use  and  apply  Uie  whole  or 
a.iy  prirt  of  the  Income  therefrom,  and  the 
principal  thereof,  exclusively  for  charitable. 
e:.;en:^.1c,  literary,  or  educational  purposes 
e;thor  directly  or  by  contributions  to  or- 
em.zations  duly  authorized  to  carry  on 
s.m:)ar  activities:  Provided,  however.  That 
no  pr^rt  of  such  income  or  principal  shall  be 
contributed  to  any  organization  whose  net 
eirnings  or  any  part  thereof  Inure  to  the 
benem  of  any  private  shareholder  or  In- 
dividual, or  any  substantial  part  of  the  ac- 
t.vitles  of  which  Is  carrying  on  propaganda, 
or  otherwise  attem.ptlng  to  influence  legis- 
lation. The  detailed  purposes  hereinafter 
s-t  forth  shall  at  al!  times  be  suhject  to  and 
in  furtherance  of  the  provisions  contained 
In  this  paragraph. 

(B)  To  honor  farmers,  farm  women,  farm 
leaders,  teachers,  scientists,  inventors,  gov- 
er:. mental  leaders  and  other  Individuals  who 
ha.e  helped  make  this  Nation  great  by  the.r 
cutstand.ng  contrXutions  to  the  ebtabllsh- 
mc  it  development,  advancement,  or  Im- 
prc-vcment  of  agriculture  In  the  Un.t.cd 
States  of  Acerlca. 

(C)  To  perpetiiaie  the  memory  of  such 
persons  and  record  their  contributions  and 
achievements  by  the  erection  and  maict;- 
nancc  of  such  buildings,  moniunents,  and 
ed. flees  as  may  be  deemed  appropriate  as  a 
h;.Elirig  mtmicrlal. 

(D)  To  foster,  promote,  and  encourage  a 
grtater  sense  of  appreciation  of  the  dlgiiity 
and  importance  of  agriculture,  historically 
carried  o'jt  throu,:h  owner -operated  farris, 
and  the  part  it  has  played  in  developing 
tl- ose  social,  economic,  and  Fplr.tual  values 
wnlrh  are  essential  in  maintaining  the  free 
and  democratic  institutions  of  our  Republic. 

(E!  To  establish  and  maintain  a  library 
and  mv.seum.  for  the  collection  and  preser\-a- 
tlon  for  posterity  of  agricultural  tools,  im- 
p'ements,  machines,  vehicles,  pictures,  paint- 
Ir.cs,  books  pape.»-s,  documents,  data,  relics, 
mementos.  arrifa<~ts  and  other  items  and 
things  relating  to  ag"culture 

(Pi  To  cooperate  with  other  organizations 
whiCh  are  interested  in  similar  p'-ojects. 

<G)  To  engage  in  any  and  ail  activities 
Incidental  thereto  or  nece.'isary.  suitable,  or 
proper  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  of 
the  aforenientioned  purposes. 

CORPOEATZ    POWERS 

.Sfc.  4.  T^e  corporation  shall  have  power — 
(1>    to    havr    succession    by    Its    corporate 

name: 

(2)   to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  end  d?- 

fend  In  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction; 
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(3)  to  adopt,  use,  and  alter  a  corporate 
■eal; 

(4)  to  chooee  such  officers,  roanagers, 
agents,  and  employees  as  tlie  biislness  of  the 
corporation  may  require; 

<5)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  alter  bylaws,  not 
Inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State  In  which  the  corporation 
is  to  operate,  for  the  management  of  Its 
property  and  the  regulation  of  Its  affairs; 

(6)  to  contract  and  be  contracted  with; 

(7)  to  take  by  lease,  gift,  purchase,  grant, 
devise,  or  bequest  from  any  private  corpora- 
tion, association,  partnership,  firm,  or  in- 
dividual and  to  hold  any  property,  real,  per- 
sonal, or  mixed,  necessary  or  convenieii'.  tor 
attaining  the  objects  and  carrying  Inu.  effect 
the  purposes  of  the  corpor*»tion,  subject, 
however,  to  applicable  provisions  of  law  of 
any  State  (A)  governing  the  amount  or  kind 
of  property  which  may  be  held  by  or  tBi 
otherwise  limiting  or  controlling  the  owner- 
ship of  property  by,  a  corporation  operating 
In  such  State; 

(8)  to  transfer,  convey,  lease  sublease,  en- 
cumber and  otherwise  alienate  real,  personal 
or  mixed  property:  and 

(9)  to  borrow  money  for  the  purp<-ises  of 
the  corporation,  issue  bonds  therefor,  and 
secure  the  same  by  mortgage,  deed  of  trust, 
pledge  or  otherwise,  subject  :n  every  ca.se  to 
all  applicable  provisions  of  Federal  and  State 
laws. 

nitiCTPAL  omci;  scope  of  activities .  district 

OF    COLUMBIA     AGENT 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  principal  office  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  be  located  In  Kansas  City. 
Kansas,  or  in  such  other  place  as  may  be 
later  determined  by  the  board  of  eovernor?, 
but  the  activities  of  the  corporation  shall 
not  be  conflned  to  that  place,  but  may  be 
conducted  throughout  the  various  States. 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  have  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  at  all  times  a  desig- 
nated agent  authorized  to  accept  service  of 
process  for  the  corporation,  and  notice  to  or 
service  upon  such  agent  shall  be  deemed 
notice  to  or  service  upon  the  corporation 

membership:  voti.vg  sights 
Sec.  fl.  (a)  EllgiblUty  for  membership  in 
the  corporation  and  the  rlght.s.  privileges  and 
designation  of  classes  of  members  shall,  ex- 
cept as  pruvlUert  in  this  Act.  be  determined 
as  the  bylaws  of  the  corporation  mav  pro- 
Tide. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  corporation  given 
Totlng  rights  by  the  bylaws  shall  have  the 
right  to  one  vote  on  each  matter  submitted 
to  a  vote  at  all  meetings  of  the  voting  mem- 
bers of  the  corp)oration.  which  vote  may  be 
cast  In  such  manner  as  the  bylaws  may 
prescribe. 

BOARD  OF  GOVEKNORS     COMPOSITION, 
RESPO  N.S  IB  II.  rrxEs 

Sec.  7  (ai  Upon  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  the  membership  of  the  initial  board  of 
governors  of  the  corporation  shall  consist  of 
the  persons  named  In  the  first  section  of  this 
Act,  their  survivors  and  such  additional  per- 
sona, If  any.  as  shall  be  named  by  them 

(bi  Thereafter,  the  b<jard  of  governors  of 
the  corporation  shall  consist  of  such  numoer 
(not  less  than  fifteen),  shall  be  selected  in 
such  manner  i  including  the  hiling  of  vacan- 
cies I  .  and  shall  serve  for  such  term  as  mav  be 
provided  in  the  bylaws  of  the  corp<jratl  jm 

I  c )  The  board  of  governors  shall  be  the 
governing  body  of  the  corpcTation  and.  dur- 
ing the  intervals  bet'.veen  the  meetings  of 
members.  shiUl  be  respon.sible  for  the  genor.Tj 
policies  and  program  of  the  corporation  and 
for  the  control  of  all  funds  of  the  corpora- 
tion. The  board  of  governors  may  appoint 
committers  which  shall  have  and  exercise 
such  powers  as  may  be  prescribed  in  the  by- 
laws or  by  resolution  of  the  board  of  gover- 
nors, and  which  may  be  all  of  the  powers 
of  the  board  of  governors. 
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OFFicsRs;  election  anb  dutixs  or  orficEBs 

Sac.  8.  (a)  The  offlcers  of  the  corporation 
shall  be  a  president,  one  or  more  vice  presi- 
dents (as  may  be  prescribed  in  the  bylaws  of 
the  corporation) ,  a  secretsj-y.  a  treasurer,  one 
or  more  assistant  secretaries  and  assistant 
treasurers,  and  such  other  offlcers  as  may  be 
provided  in  the  bylaws. 

(b)  The  offlcers  of  the  corporation  shall  be 
elected  in  such  manner  and  tar  such  terms 
and  with  such  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  In 
the  bylaws  of  the  corfx^ration 

USE  OF  income;    loans  to  OmCEHS.   GOVERNORS 
OR    EMPLOYEES 

Sec  9  ( a )  No  part  of  the  income  or  assets 
of  the  corporation  shall  inure  to  any  of  its 
members,  governors,  or  offlcers  a*  such,  or  be 
distributable  to  any  of  them  during  the 
life  of  the  C'-rporatlon  or  upm  its  dissolution 
or  final  liquidation  Nothing  in  tins  subsec- 
tion, h  jwever  shall  be  construed  to  prevent 
the  payment  of  compensation  to  offlcers  and 
employees  of  the  c<irporation  in  amjunts  af>- 
proved  by  the  b^)ard  of  governors  erf  the 
corp'jratlon, 

(bi  The  corporation  shall  not  maJce  loans 
to  its  members,  governors,  officers,  or  em- 
ployees Any  governor  who  votes  for  co- 
assents  to  the  making  of  a  loan  or  advance 
to  a  member  officer  governor  or  employee  of 
the  corpH^ratlon.  and  any  officer  who  p»artlcl- 
pates  In  the  making  of  such  a  loan  or  ad- 
vance, shall  be  Jointly  and  severally  liable  to 
the  corpfTailon  for  the  amount  of  such  loan 
until  the  repayment  thereof. 

N0NP<'lLmCAL    NATTJRE    OF    CORPORATION 

Sec.  10.  The  corporation  and  its  members, 
governors,  officers,  and  employees  as  such 
shall  not  contribute  to  or  otherwise  support 
or  a.ssist  any  political  party  or  candidate  for 

public  office 

LIABILITY     fOR     ACTS     OF    OFFICERS     AND     AGENTS 

Sec  11  The  rorporation  shall  be  liable  for 
the  acts  of  its  offlcers  and  agents  when  acting 
within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 

PROHIBmON     AGAINST    ISSUANCE     OF    STOCK     OR 
PAYMENT    OF    DIVIDENDS 

-Sfx-  12  The  c<»rporation  shall  have  no 
power  to  Issue  any  shares  of  stock  or  to  de- 
clare or  pay  any  dividends 

books  AND  RECORDS.    INSPECTION 

Sec.  13.  The  corp<jratlon  shall  keep  cor- 
rect and  complete  books  and  records  of  ac- 
count and  shall  keep  minutes  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  its  members,  board  of  governors, 
and  committees  having  any  of  the  authority 
of  the  board  of  governors:  and  it  shall  also 
keep  at  Its  principal  office  a  record  of  the 
names  and  .addresses  of  its  members  entitled 
to  vute  All  books  and  records  of  the  corpo- 
ration may  be  Inspected  by  any  member  en- 
titled to  vote,  or  his  agent  or  attorney,  for 
any  proper  purpose,  at  any  reasonable  time. 

AUDIT     OF    FINANCUL    TRANSACTIONS 

Sec  14  .a  I  Annual  au'lits  shall  be  made 
by  an  independent  licensed  or  certified  pub- 
lic accountant  or  a  firm  of  independent  11- 
cen.sed  or  certified  public  accountants.  In 
accordance  with  generallv  accepted  auditing 
standards  The  audit  shall  be  conducted  at 
the  place  or  places  where  the  accounts  of 
the  corporation  are  norm.-iliy  kept  All  books, 
accounts,  financial  records,  reports,  files,  and 
all  other  papers,  things  or  property  belong- 
ing to  or  In  use  by  the  corp«iration  and  nec- 
essary to  facilitate  the  audit  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  person  or  persons  conducting 
the  audit;  and  full  facilities  for  verifying 
transactions  with  the  balances  or  securities 
held  by  depositories,  fiscal  agents,  and  cus- 
todians shall  be  afforded  to  such  person  or 
persons 

'b)  A  report  of  such  audit  shall  be  made 
by  the  corporation  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  March  1  of  each  year.  The  report  shall 
set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit  and  shall 
include  a  verification  by  the  person  or  per- 


sons conducting  the  audit  of  statements  of 
(li  assets  and  liabilities,  (2)  capital  and 
stirplus  or  deficit,  (3»  surplus  or  deficit 
analysis,  (4)  income  and  ex;)en8e.  and  (5) 
sources  and  application  of  funds  Such  re- 
port shall  not  be  printed  as  a  public  docu- 
ment. 

USE   OF  ASSETS  ON  DISSOLimON  OR  LIQUIDATION 

Sec  15.  Upon  dissolution  or  final  liquida- 
tion of  the  corporation,  aft-er  dls<^-liarge  or 
satisfaction  of  all  outstanding  obligations 
and  liabilities,  the  remaining  assets,  if  any, 
of  the  corporation  shall  be  distributed  in 
accordance  with  the  determination  of  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  corporation  and 
In  compliance  with  the  charter  and  bylaws 
of  the  corporation  and  all  Federal  and  State 
laws  applicable  thereto. 

DURATION    OF   CORPORATION 

Sec  16  The  duration  of  the  corporation 
shall  l>e  perpetual. 

AcguismoN  or  assets  and  nAsiLrriES  or 

EXISmNG    CORPORATION 

Sec.  17.  The  corporation  may  acquire  the 
assets  of  the  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame  a 
general  not-for-profit  corporation  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  upon 
discharging  or  satisfactorily  providing  for 
the  payment  and  discharge  of  all  of  the  lia- 
bilities of  such  corporation. 

RESERVATION     OF    RIGHT    TO     AMEND     OR     REPEAL 
CHARTER 

Sec  18  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal tliis  Act  is  expressly  reserved 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded' 

Mr  AVERY  Mr  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

Mr  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  second  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr,  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consuinp 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  was  reporu-d  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  unani- 
mously. All  it  does  is  simply  to  provide 
a  Federal  charter  for  the  Agricultural 
Hall  of  Fame  which  is  now  a  Mrssouri 
corporation. 

The  bill  makes  provision  whereby  the 
farmers  throughout  the  world  might  be 
honored.  When  completed,  it  will  be 
composed  of  an  educational  unit  de- 
signed to  familiarize  children  with  agri- 
culture, a  museum  portraying  vividly  the 
history  of  agriculture,  a  statutory  hall 
where  the  immortals  of  agriculture  will 
be  honoied.  and  so  forth. 

This  is  a  program  that  Involves  no  ex- 
pense whatsoever  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

When  the  bill  was  before  the  full  com- 
mittee it  appeared  that  the  name  of  our 
present  Secretary  of  Agricultui  e  did  not 
appear.  A  motion  was  made  to  include 
it,  and  tliat  is  covered  by  one  of  the 
amendments  in  the  bill. 

There  was  another  amendment  offered 
in  the  committee  which  provided  that 
audits  would  be  made  by  hcensed  audi- 
tors or  certified  accountants  The  GAG 
at  that  time  thought  that  the  provision 
was  a  little  restrictive  and  it  was  sutf-e.^^t- 
ed  that  an  amendment  be  offered  in  lieu 
thereof.  On  the  other  hand,  aftei  some 
coasideration  the  committee  and  GAO 
decided  it  would  be  much  better  to  revert 
to  the  restrictive   language  because  it 
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appeared  that  in  certain  instan-e.s  there 
were  accountants  who  were  not  licensed 
and  not  the  type  of  people  who  were  per- 
mitted to  make  such  an  audit. 

Now,  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  desire  to  the  author  of  the 
bill,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
George! 

Mr  GEORGE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
deed grateful  to  the  leadership  of  this 
bo^y  and  to  the  House  for  the  passage 
today  of  H.R.  5789  To  the  Honorable 
E.  L,  [Tic J  FORRE.STEH,  Chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  tlTe  Honorable  Eman- 
uel Celler,  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  am  also  very  grateful  for 
having  expedited  the  consideration  of 
tliis  bill  and  for  bringing  it  before  the 
House  so  early  in  the  2d  session  of  the 
86th  Conpre.ss. 

H  R  5789.  when  approved  by  the  other 
body,  will  incorporate  the  Agricultural 
Hall  of  Fame  which  will  be  a  national 
shnne  to  set  forth  the  history  and  tell 
the  story  of  agriculture  and  of  the  men 
and  women  who  have  contributed  so 
much  to  it. 

Tlie  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame,  a  non- 
profit organization,  is  not  Government 
sponsored,  and  all  development  and  con- 
struction costs  will  be  paid  from  funds 
voluntarily  contributed  by  the  American 
people. 

More  than  50  cities  throughout  the 
United  States  bid  for  this  project.  Soon 
thereafter,  the  executive  committee  re- 
duced the  number  under  consideration 
to  21  These  cities  were  then  studied 
by  the  research  department  of  Doane 
Agricultural  Service  and  were  evaluated 
from  the  standpoint  of  accessibility, 
financial  resources  and  other  factors. 
Before  Kansas  City.  Kans..  was  finally 
selected  on  February  27.  1959.  the  pre- 
ceding vote  ended  in  a  tie  between 
Springfield,    ni  .    and    Kansas   City 

This  shrine  to  agriculture  will  be  lo- 
cated in  Wyandotte  County.  Kans  .  on 
approximately  700  acres  of  land  11  miles 
south  of  Kar\sas  City.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Kan.«;a.';  City.  Kans  as  part 
of  its  bid  for  the  Agricultural  Hall  of 
Fame,  offered  a  409-acre  tract  valued  at 
$250,000  Three  hundred  additional 
acres    have    since    been    acquired. 

Sponsors  of  this  shnne  are  farm  or- 
ganizations, land-grant  colleges.  State 
departments  of  aenculture.  bu.siness  and 
industry,  agricultural  pre.ss.  radio  and 
television,  churches,  schools,  farm-youth 
groups,  individual  farmers,  and  othirs 
interested  in  arriculture 

The  admini.stralive  core  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  the  board  of  governors  with  a 
membership  of  92  individual.s  from  31 
States  The  breakdown  on  this  beard  is 
as  follows  Fai-m  orcanizntioii  executives. 
18;  educators  and  agricultural  extension 
leaders.  10:  business  and  industrj'  16: 
farmers.  10;  farm  communications,  5: 
commissioners  of  agriculture,  4;  Govern- 
ment officials,  5:  farm  cooperative  execu- 
tives, 9;  women.  5:  bankers,  3;  church. 
3;  foundations,  1;  unclassified.  3 

Members  of  the  executive  committee 
are  Howard  A.  Cowden.  president.  Con- 
sumers Cooperative  A.s.sociation.  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  former  US.  Senator  Harry 
Darby.  Darby  Corp.,  Kansas  City.  Kans.; 
Dr.  Oliver  S.  Willham.  president,  Okla- 
homa State  University.  Stillwater.  Okla.; 


George  S  Mclntyre,  Director  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  State  of  Michigan,  Lansing, 
Mich.:  Dr.  J.  H.  Longwell,  director,  divi- 
sion of  agricultural  sciences.  University 
of  Missoun,  Columbia,  Mo.;  Herschel  D. 
Newsom,  master,  the  National  Grange, 
Washington,  DC:  James  G.  Patton, 
president.  National  Fai-mers  Union,  E>en- 
ver,  Colo.:  J.  Stuart  Russell,  farm  editor, 
Des  Moines  Repi.ster  and  Tribune,  Des 
Moines.  Iowa:  Charles  B  Shuman.  presi- 
dent. American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, Ciucapo,  111. 

Dr  A  Webster  Temiey.  a  specialist  in 
agricultural  education,  formerly  with  the 
U  S  Office  of  Education,  and  who  for  the 
14-year  period  prior  to  1958  was  national 
executive  secretary  of  the  Future  Farm- 
ers of  America,  has  been  awarded  a 
5 -year  contract  to  be  the  administrator 
of  the  Agricultural  HaU  of  Fame. 

When  this  subject  is  completed  it  is 
exi^ected  that  the  final  form  of  the  na- 
tional shriiie  will  be  composed  of.  first, 
a  hall  of  fame  where  the  immortals  of 
agriculture  will  be  honored;  second,  a 
museum  where  the  story  of  agriculture 
Will  be  told  in  a  movmg,  djTiamic  fash- 
ion; third,  a  historical  agricultural 
library,  fourth,  an  educational  unit  de- 
siixned  to  acquaint  children  with  agricul- 
ture, fifth,  an  early  American  farm  vil- 
lage complete  with  a  sod  house,  log 
cabin.s,  school  building,  church,  and  other 
Americana;  sixth,  an  Indian  village 
which  will  show  agricultural  practices 
and  crops  obtained  from  the  Indians; 
seventh,  an  outdoor  amphitheater  will  be 
built  for  pageants  related  to  agriculture, 
field  days,  and  ."special  farm  meetings; 
eighth,  a  quiet  retreat  built  around  col- 
umns from  the  Capitol  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D  C  .  to  where  special  recognition 
will  be  given  to  farmers  who  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  U  S  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives:  ninth,  a 
small  auditorium  for  presentation  of 
movies  on  atrnculture.  for  having  50il 
and  water  management  demonstrations 
and  featuring  forestry  and  wildlife  con- 
.servation  practices;  and.  eleventh,  an 
international  shrine  to  honor  faimers 
throughout  the  world. 

Gift*  and  donations  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Hall  of  Fame  are  tax  deductible 
imder  the  provision.?  of  section  170  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  The  total  cost 
of  the  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame  i."  ex- 
pected to  be  approximately  $5  million 
The  architect  has  estimated  that  the 
main  building  will  contain  a  mininiuin 
of  170.000  square  feet  of  floor  space  and 
will  cost  about  $3,250,000.  It  will  co.-^t 
Eibout  $1  million  to  complete  the  old  farm 
village,  the  Indian  village,  the  outdoor 
amphitheater,  and  to  grade  and  land- 
scape the  grounds.  The  remaining 
$75C  000  will  be  u.sed  to  fui-nish  and  equip 
the  buildings  and  as  operating  capital 

Because  the  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame 
IS  located  in  my  home  county  of  Wyan- 
dotte, the  Honorable  H.^eold  E.  CooLry, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, who  had  introduced  a  measure 
sunilar  to  mine,  requested  that  mv  bill  be 
considered  by  the  subcommittee  of 
which  the  distinguished  gentleman  f:om 
Georgia  [Mr.  Forrester  1  is  chairman. 

This  shrine  is  within  an  hour's  drive 
of  the  Truman  Library  at  Independence, 


Mo.  En  route,  in  the  heart  of  Kansas 
City,  Kans.,  is  the  old  historic  burial 
ground  of  the  Wyandots,  the  Huron  In- 
dian Cemetery.  I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker. 
that  every  Member  of  this  body  will  be 
able  to  visit  these  shrines  to  outstanding 
men  and  women  and  a  great  people. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  George]  for  the  very 
able  manner  in  which  he  has  handled 
this  bill  in  cooperation  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Forrester).  I 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  .'^uocommlttee  for  the  prompt 
and  quick  action  they  gave  on  this  bill. 
I  know  that  this  bill  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  the  agricultural  commu- 
nities of  our  countrv-,  and  the  very  fact 
that  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr, 
George]  is  a  new  Member  and  the  au- 
thor of  this  bill,  which  is  brought  up  so 
early  after  being  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee, evidences  not  only  his  ability  as 
a  Member  but  the  profound  resp>ect  with 
which  he  is  held  by  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  TK'^GUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  j'ield? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  jneld  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  would 
like  to  p>omt  out,  first,  that  I  represent 
one  of  the  largest  agricultural  districts 
in  the  coimtr>',  but  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  or  two  about  a  subject  which 
disturbs  me.  What  precedent  do  you 
have  for  this  type  of  legislation  other 
than  veterans'  organizations? 

Mr,  FORRESTER.  Well,  oflfhand,  we 
incorporated  the  Future  F-armers  of 
America  and  probably  others. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  CaUfomia.  I  am  just 
wondering  where  the  line  should  be 
drawn.  Why  should  we  not  do  this  for 
plumbers,  architects,  and  fishermen? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Well,  I  think  we 
will  approach  that  matter  when  we 
come  to  it  If  you  want  to  introduce  a 
biil  like  that  and  send  it  over  to  our 
committee,  we  will  be  glad  to  give  you  a 
hearing,  and  a  veiT  prompt  hearing. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  thank 
the  pentleman.  but  I  doubt  whether  you 
would  receive  any  such  request  from  the 
gentleman  now  at  the  microphone. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Yes;  we  would  re- 
ceive It 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
pentleman  yield? 

Mr  PT>RRESTER  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman liom  North  Dakota. 

Mr  SHORT.  I  do  not  rise  In  opposi- 
tion to  this  bill.  However.  I  am  curious 
as  to  why  this  step  is  taken.  We  have. 
for  instance,  the  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame. 
Maybe  it  has  a  national  charter  and 
maybe  it  does  not :  I  do  not  know.  We 
have  a  National  Cowboy  Hall  of  Piune 
that  I  know  does  not  have  a  national 
charter.  I  am  just  wondering — and  I 
assui-e  you  that  my  curiosity  is  very  sin- 
cere— what  objective  is  being  accom- 
plished by  this  national  charter  for  this 
Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame  that  is  now 
cliartered  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  as  I 
understand  it.  What  is  being  accom- 
plished by  this  further  consideration  by 
the  Congress? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Well,  they  seemed 
to  think  that  probably  it  might  be  an 
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added  honor  and  a  Httle  prestige. 
Maybe  the  farmers  need  a  little  honor 
right  no'*. 

Mr.  fiHORT.  I  do  not  think  the 
fanners  need  any  added  honors,  sir  I 
think  the  gentleman  will  astree  with  me 
that  the  farmers  are  very  highly  hon- 
ored now,  and  I  do  not  think  any  further 
recognition  by  the  Consfress  Is  partic- 
ularly needed.  And.  I  do  not  say  that 
facet  iotuly. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Let  me  nay  this  to 
the  gentleman,  if  the  gentleman  had 
•erred  on  this  subcommittee  with  me  for 
a  while,  he  would  have  seen  quite  a  few 
of  these  bills  come  throuKh  I  bcluve 
we  have  already  passed  on  68. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  fail  to  f^nd  the  name 
of  Hugh  Bennett  in  this  list  of  names 
in  this  bill  which  are  to  be  honored. 
Hugh  Bennett  was  the  father  of  our 
Soil  Conservation  Service  program  No 
man  in  America  has  done  more  for  the 
farmers  of  America  and  for  agriculture 
than  Hugh  Bennett  in  this  age.  I  can- 
not Imagine  why  the  man's  name  us  not 
on  this  li.st.  Is  it  possible  to  amend  this 
bill  under  suspension  of  the  rules  Uj  in- 
clude the  name  of  that  ^reat  Axiiencan? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Well,  now  I  will 
say  this  to  my  friend,  I  cannot  bepm  to 
tell  you  why  the  name  is  not  therp  I 
did  not  get  up  any  of  these  names  The 
names  were  in  the  bill  when  it  was  .sub- 
mitted to  me  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  will  say  that  perhaps  the 
Speaker  can  answer  that  question,  if  it 
is  proper  for  you  to  amend  And.  cer- 
tainly. I  cannot  think  that  there  would 
be  any  objection  to  it 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr  Sneaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
Hugh  Bennett  be  included  in  this  list. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  re- 
gret very  much,  even  though  I  am  sure 
Mr.  Bennett  is  a  great  man.  establish- 
ing a  precedent  of  amending  bills  under 
consideration  on  the  fioor  of  the  House 
under  suspension  of  the  i-ules  It  lias 
never  been  done,  so  far  as  I  can  re- 
member. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  yield,  of  course,  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Speaker  But  I  hope 
that  the  other  body  v.ill  uicorporate  the 
name  Hugh  Bennett  in  this  bill  when  it 
comes  to  that  body 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORRESTER  I  y.eld  to  the  cen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  am  certainly  very 
proud  today  to  be  associated  with  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  fMr  Jensen!  in 
the  suggestion  he  has  made  to  the  House. 
Mr.  Bennett  happens  to  be  a  North 
Carolinian  and  I  am  very  happy  to  hear 
the  gentleman  express  recognition  of  the 
great  part  he  has  played  in  agriculture, 
in  the  soil  conservation  proeram  He 
has  been  an  outstanding  leader  He  has 
been  everything  to  the  farmer  m  the 
field  the  gentleman  mentioned  It  is 
unfortunate  that  his  name  is  not  in- 
cluded in  this  list.  As  the  Rentleman 
has  said.  I  hope  that  when  this  bill  goes 
to  the  other  body  they  will  recognize  the 


great  part  this  really  true  American  has 
played  In  the  life  of  the  farmer  in  this 
coiintry.  I  congratulate  the  gentleman 
on  his  suggestion. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will  agree  that 
no  man  In  America  deserves  more  having 
his  name  In  this  Agricultural  Hall  of 
Fame  than  that  great  man,  Hugh  Ben- 
nett. 

Mr.  BONNER  There  \n  no  doubt 
about  It 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  parliamentai-y  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  Docs  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr    FORRESTER.     I  yield 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  M.chlgan.  Would 
it  be  in  order  to  offer  an  amendment 
permitting  each  Member  of  the  House 
and  each  Member  of  the  other  body  to 
add  a  name,  tni.s  being  an  election  year'' 

The  SPEAKER.  That  i.s  hardly  a 
parliamentary'  inquiry. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HO:-TMAN  of  Michigar..  In  view 
of  the  lant;uaRe  beginning  on  page  4,  sec- 
tion 3,  referring  to  the  funds  which  Uie 
corporation  shall  receive,  and  then  over 
on  page  5  where  it  d'-flnes  the  objectives 
for  which  tiie  money  may  be  spent,  ex- 
clusively lor  charitable,  scientific,  liter- 
ary, or  educational  purposes.  '  I  am  re- 
ferring to  that  last.  "educational." 
Would  tJie  funds  of  this  organization  be 
spent  or  oe  permitted  to  be  .spf  nt  to 
contribute  m  elections? 

Mr  P'ORRESIER.  No.  sir;  positively 
not. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That 
.■^ame  lan.Hua*^'^'  is  used  in  anoth'-r  Law 
'Ahich  pievenu  labor  uriiona  from  con- 
tnbulinj;  money  fur  political  puiTX)ses 

Mr.  FX)RRESTER.  I  refer  the  g^ntle- 
man  to  section  10,  ail  of  section  10 

Mr,  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  It  does 
not  seem  quitt»  proper  to  create  a  situa- 
tion where  farmers  might  become  m- 
volved  in  the  same  sort  of  situation  that 
unions  are  in  at  present  It  would  bf 
too  bad  if  they  wore  to  devote  their  tune 
m  the  election  of  candidates  for  ofBce. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  read  section  10,  I  think  he  would 
see  that  that  takes  care  of  that  suuauon. 
That  prohibits  it. 

Mr  Hoffman  of  Michigan.  It  is  a 
dangerous  situation  to  let  the  farmers 
monkey  around  in  poLtics,  as  the  unions 
do. 

Mr.  FORRESTER  Maybe  the  farmer 
had  better  ^et  into  politics 

M.-,  GRO.SS  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
eentleman  yieW 

Mr.  FORRESTER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS,  The  names  listed  in  this 
bill  are.  Ill  fact,  the  incorporators,  are 
they  nof^ 

Mr.  FORRF^TER.     That  is  coiTect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  are  not  the  people 
who  are  to  be  elected  to  this  so-called 
Hall  of  Fame;  is  not  that  correct? 

Mr,  FORRESTER.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS  They  might  or  they 
mieht  not  be 

Mr.  PORP^STER.  The  gentleman  is 
ri^ht. 


Mr  GROSS  They  a;e  the  names  of 
the  incorporators. 

Mr   AVFRV      Mr   Speaker,  may  I  ask 

thi.s  que.'itiGn  of  the  dl'^tingulshed  gentle- 
man  from  Georgia 

On  pa -e  11  wction  10  to  which  the 
unntleman  has  tu.'d  referred,  contHin* 
M>mr  '..m..'.,  V  lii.ti  I  ihlnk  ou'ht  to  be 
made  aburi:'nntly  c'.ear  us  to  Just  what 
tiie  Intent  <'if  the  nuihor  wa.s  \n  (Irafllng 
the  bill,  when  it  .states 

rrTjrirn  omccr*  nr.d  ewployr^m  hi  turh  nhnll 
nnt  contribute  to  or  otM*rwi»«  iupport  nr 
.iaalj>t  any  poUtlral  party  or  ciuididat.*  u,t 
public    oAce. 

This  would  be  to  protect  the  Members 
on  the  gentleman's  side  of  the  aisle 
That  Is  why  I  want  to  have  it  cleared  up. 

Mr  FORRriSTLR.  That  has  no  ap- 
plication at  this  time  I  will  tell  the 
yenilcman  what  that  mean.s.  It  means 
that  none  of  the  members,  governors, 
officers,  or  employees,  as  such,  shall  make 
any  contribution  to  or  otherwise  a.ssist 
any  political  party  or  candidate  for  pub- 
lic office.  That  does  not  mean  they 
cannot  do  so  in  a  personal  capacity 

Mr.  AVERY.  The  gentleman  agrees 
that  m  a  personal  capacity  they  might 
make  any  contribution  to  whatever 
political  party  they  chose? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct. 

Ml-.  AVEHY.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  should  further  hke  the  Recobd  to 
show  that  although  this  bill  appeared  on 
the  Consent  Calendar  this  afternoon  and 
there  was  objection  expres.sed  to  this  bill 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
FoRDl.  it  did  not  reflect  his  opposition  to 
the  bill  nor  any  opposition  exLsting  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  The  Coruscnt  Cal- 
endar on  the  Republican  side  have  a 
rule  whereby  if  the  fxxsition  of  the 
affected  Government  atiency  is  not  made 
umnistakably  clear  in  the  committee  re- 
port, they  automatically  object  to  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  bill  so 
that  the  po,sition  of  the  agency  may  be 
made  clear  for  the  record. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Sp<  aker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachu.setts 

Mr  McCORMACK.  I  think  in  addi- 
tion to  what  tiie  gentleman  has  said  he 
might  mentii  n  the  further  ground  that  a 
Member  might  ask  unanimous  coust-nt 
tliat  a  bill  be  passed  over  without  preju- 
dicf  when  he  knows  that  it  is  going  to 
be  brought  up  under  susi>ension. 

Mr  AVERY.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. The  bill  had  be-  n  placed  on  a  list 
of  suspensions  to  be  brought  up  today. 

Mr  F0RRB:STER.  I  want  the  gen- 
tleman to  know  I  agree  with  him  on 
that.     We  have  discussed  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  viill  Uie 
gentleman  yield"' 

Mr  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  For  the  purpose  of  the 
Record,  do  I  imderstand  correctly  that 
this  bill  does  not  provide  for  any  Fed- 
eral appropriation  now  or  at  any  future 
time? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  It  does  not  provide 
that. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  thi.s  is  going  to  cost  the  Federal 
Government  any  money  later? 

Mr.  FORRESTER      No.  I  do  not. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  should  like  the  Record 
to  show  that  this  is  not  to  cost  the  Fed- 
eral Government  any  money  now  or 
later. 

Mr  FORRESTER.  The  gentleman 
knows  It  ih  lmix>»slble  to  answer  that, 
Th.e  only  thing  I  can  say  is  that  it  Ls 
not  proposed  to. 

Mr  AVERY.  The  gentleman  would 
agree  that  there  is  no  authorisation  for 
any  Federal  appropriation  In  the  bill  nor 
is  any  Intended,  but  certainly  thi.s  ses- 
sion of  Congress  could  not  bind  any  fu- 
ture Congress.     Is  not  that  correct - 

Mr  FORRESTER.  That  is  absolutely 
right. 

Mr  AVERY.  None  is  anticipated.  It 
is  anticipated  at  this  time  that  the  funds 
to  supi>ort  the  museum  the  library,  and 
the  other  buildings  that  have  been 
planned  for  the  Agricultural  Hall  of 
Fame  will  flow  entirely  from  private  and 
other  contributions,  all  non-Govern- 
ment, 

Mr  FORRESTER  So  far  as  I  know, 
only  from  private  source.*. 

Mr  AVFRY  We  have  that  precedent 
established  The  site  has  been  acquired 
already  and  the  fimds  for  that  site  were 
acquired  entirely  separate  from  Federal 
funds. 

Mr  FORRESTER.  That  Is  my  un- 
derstanding 

Mr  AVERY.  I  can  a.ssure  the  gentle- 
man that  Is  correct. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  include  the  article  by 
the  Honorable  Clifford  R.  Hope  appear- 
ing in  the  High  Plains  Journal.  Mr. 
Hope  was  of  course  a  Member  of  this 
body  and  a  distingtilshed  chairman  of 
the  Agricultural  Committee. 

(The  article  is  as  follows; ) 

Agricttltttral  Hmj,  or   Famk 
(By   Clifford  R    Hop^i 

"History  celebrates  the  battlefields,  where- 
on we  die:  but  Bcorns  to  speak  or  the  plowed 
flelds  whereby  we  thrive.  It  knows  the  names 
ot  the  Kings  bastards  but  cannot  tell  us 
the  origin  of  wheat.  That  Is  the  way  of 
human  folly  "  With  this  quotation  from 
the  great  French  naturalist.  J.  Henri  Pabre. 
Howard  A.  Cowden.  pre&ldent  of  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame, 
opened  the  meeting  of  the  board  at  Kansas 
City  on  June  23. 

This  was  my  first  meeting  with  the  board 
of  governors  and  a  very  Interesting  meeUng 
it  waa.  This  was  the  third  meeUng  of  those 
interested  In  establishing  an  Agricultural 
Hall  of  Fame  Preliminary  meetings  were 
held  at  Kansas  City  on  April  1,  1958,  and  on 
May  5  7he  Idea  of  an  Agricultural  Hall  of 
Fame  is  comparatively  new,  although  there 
have  been  suggestions  from  time  to  time 
that  In  some  way  men  and  women  who  have 
made  outstanding  contributions  to  agricul- 
tural progress  should  be  given  national  rec- 
ognition. The  National  Grange  has  consid- 
ered a  prnpcwal  of  this  kind  and  I  am  ad- 
vised that  other  farm  organizations  have 
discussed  It  without,  however,  arriving  at  a 
definite  plan  The  present  movement  Is  an 
outgrowth  of  a  resolution  which  was  adopt.€d 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Consumers 
Cooperative  Association  held  at  Kansas  City 
last  December  That  resolution  authorised 
the  Board  of  Consumers  Cooperative  Asao- 
clatlon  to  actively  encourage  such  a  project. 
*<ir.  Cowden,  after  conferring  with  a  number 


of  agricultural  leaders  throughout  the  coun- 
try, called  the  April  1  meeting  held  in  Kansas 
City. 

At  this  preliminary  meeting  It  was  de- 
cided U)  call  a  meeting  for  May  fi  which 
would  Include  extensive  representation  of 
agricultural  group*,  nnd  at  which  t.mr  con- 
fclderatlon  would  be  given  to  setting  up  an 
organization  to  ental  ;ith  the  Hall  of  hame, 
adopt  artlrlPi  of  iiicoriv)rtttion  and  bylaws, 
and   or^'unizp   a  l.>');irU   of   gcjvernori! 

T)il»  turiird  fiu!  u>  bt-  a  laf"*  meeting, 
with  re)ire»ciitatueB  m  attendnnce  from  26 
.Si.aVi-h  a:,rj  tiii-  Dl.Mr.ti  of  Columbia  At  this 
rneeim*;  Kr  C<;wden  wa«  electtd  at  I'rr.di-nt 
of  the  b  )(ird  of  governors,  Dr  Oliver  8  VMll- 
ham.  president  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Unl- 
vtrm  uii*  eiccied  vice  prtfiidrni,  Mr 
C:...:.'v  M.vrfchaJl,  of  Nebraska,  wag  i  letted 
!u>  ^f•^.r^.l.^J-:. .  and  Mr  J  R.  Isheb  wiis  elected 
•. .'tM.'urer  Tlicse  electlouf  were  all  by  accla- 
mntion,  At  tliU  mf^etlr.g  44  persons  were 
nominated  and  elected  to  the  b<  tvrd  of  gov- 
ernors. They  ind.icted  Charles  B  Shuman. 
president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
P^deratlon;  J.ames  O  Patton.  president  of 
the  National  Farmers  Union;  Herschel  D 
Newsom.  president  of  the  National  Grange: 
Nolan  J  Puqua,  precident  of  tiie  N..tlonal 
Ai>soclation  of  Soil  Conservation  Diftricts: 
Secretary  Benson  and  three  former  Secre- 
taries of  Agriculture — Claude  R,  Wiokard, 
Clinton  P  Anderson,  and  Charles  Brannan. 
It  Included  alao  Monsigiieur  Ligutti,  execu- 
tive director  National  Catholic  Rural  Life 
Conference:  Or  E  W  Mueller,  a  well  knuwn 
Lutheran  minister,  representing  the  Ameri- 
can Country  Life  AsFociation;  and  numerous 
o'her  raen  who  are  or  have  been  active  In 
agi '"'litural  matters 

At  ti  e  Ma^  6  meeting  which  I  attended, 
the  mei.ber.,hlp  of  the  board  of  governors 
was  Increased  from  44  to  125.  Among  the 
:iew  memc-eri:  .'-tlecteKi  were  three  from  Kan- 
seis — Senator  Prank  Carlson,  author  of  a 
res^ilution  In  the  Senate  in  support  of  the 
Hall  (Ji  Fame:  former  Senator  Harry  Darby, 
of  Kansas  City,  and  former  Gov  A!f  M.  Lan- 
don.  The  full  membership  of  the  board  was 
not  completed  at  this  meeting,  although 
many  well  Known  names  in  agriculture  were 
added  M  )St  of  the  places  left  unfilled  are 
beu.g  held  t'lT  nomiixatlons  from  national 
farm  organizations  of  men  and  women  who 
are   actively    enpaped    m   agriculture. 

A  considerable  amount  of  business  was 
transacted  at  the  June  23  meeting.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  election  of  additional  members 
to  the  board  of  governors  the  executive  com- 
mittee previously  appointed  and  consisting 
of  Howard  A  CJowden;  Dean  Longwell,  of 
Missouri  University  School  of  Agriculture; 
Kd  Hoyt.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of 
Nebraska.  Charles  D  Shuman  and  Dr  WUl- 
ham,  was  enlarged  by  the  election  of  Uie 
following  additional  members:  James  8. 
Patton,  Herschel  D  Newsom.  Harry  Darby, 
and  J  S  Russell,  editor  of  the  Iowa  Farm 
Home  Register 

A  considerable  part  of  the  time  was  spent 
In  discussing  methods  of  raising  funds  for 
the  erection  of  a  building  and  In  discussing 
the  factors  which  should  be  taken  Into  con- 
sideration m  selecting  a  location  and  site  for 
the  same.  A  representative  of  a  profe.sslonal 
fund-raising  organization  was  present  and 
gave  a  very  illuminating  discussion  of  prob- 
lems which  should  be  considered,  and 
methods  which  should  be  used  in  raising 
funds  for  an  enterprise  of  this  kind.  The 
question  of  the  site  brought  out  a  prolonged 
and  interesting  discussion.  It  was  stated 
t^at  the  foilowing  cities  had  already  ex- 
pressed Interest  In  having  the  Hall  of  Fame 
located  In  their  vicinity;  Lincoln,  Nebr  ; 
Kansas  City,  Mo  :  Kansas  City,  Kans  ;  Sa- 
betha,  Kans  :  Lawrence,  Kans,:  Tojjeka, 
Kans;  Trimble,  Mo.:  Hannibal,  Mo.;  Ft. 
Atkinson,  Wis.;  Nebraska  City,  Nebr.;  Han- 
cock, Mich  ;   Des  Moines,   Iowa;    and  Musca- 


tine, Iowa.  Also  the  Kellcy  Farm  In  Mlnne- 
sou.  h'jmc  of  Oliver  H  Keiiey,  founder  of  the 
N.itional  G:angc,  was  mentioned  In  the 
course  of  discvisjlon.  suggestions  were  also 
made  that  Mt  Vernon,  the  farm  home  of 
the  father  of  our  country,  would  be  an  ap- 
propriate kite,  a*  wn»  I,;  ,  Beltsville,  Md., 
me  of  thr  grciit  Af ,.,..:  ..;  Hrneauh  Sta- 
tion of  the  Dc^mrinu  lit  of  Agriculture. 
Someone  euggeBted  that  inntmuch  an  one  of 
the  object*  of  iM...  memorial  would  be  t) 
brlni;  home  Ui  nojiiaini' -•»  the  contribu'if.ns 
made  by  tho  great  BgrJcultiiral  leader*  of  the 
puK  New  York  City  mljrht  be  nn  n|  nropriate 
T>la-p  on  the  theory  that  New  York  citlsns 
wtre  perhaps  more  ignorant  of  ajrriculture 
than  res.ocntf  of  a!,y  other  |-art  of  the  coun- 
try 1 1:-,  n,y  opinion  some  ether  cit,ei>  might 
fv.ri.)'h  ft.ff  competition  In  such  a  ra.  e  > 
However  tlie  general  difcufMon  lndic.',t>d 
that  a  malor'ty  of  the  members  felt  that 
the  Hall  of  Fame  should  be  located  pome- 
wiiere  In  the  Middle  West  near  a  poini  ar. 
ce>8iiile  to  large  cei.ters  of  population,  ai.d 
If  possible  one  wh.ch  had  some  agricultural 
E;gr.;fi:..nce, 

Thf  peneral  sentiment  seemed  to  be  that 
the  memorial  should  consist  of  a  Hall  of 
Fame  proper,  as  well  as  a  library  and  an 
aprlcviltural  museum  which  would  illustrate 
the  prosre.^s  made  by  agriculture  through- 
out the  yertrs  Committees  were  accordingly 
appoint<»d  on  the  library,  on  the  museum, 
a:  d  on  the  Hall  of  Fame 

T^ie  statement  of  purposes  of  the  organ- 
ization, while  too  long  to  be  included  here, 
contains  the  following  paragraphs  which  give 
a  general  idea  of  what  is  hoped  to  be  accom- 
plished: 

•"To  honor  farmers,  farm  leaders,  teachers, 
scientists,  Inventors,  governmental  leaders 
and  all  other  individuals  who  have  helped 
make  this  Nation  great  by  their  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  establishment,  develop- 
ment, advancement  or  improvement  of  agri- 
culture in   the  United   States  of   America. 

"To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  such  per- 
sons and  record  their  contributions  and 
achievements  by  the  erection  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  buildings,  monuments  and 
edifices  as  may  be  deemed  appropriate  as  a 
lasting  memorial.  « 

"To  foster,  promote  and  encourage  a 
greater  sense  of  appreciation  of  the  dignity 
and  Importance  of  agriculture. 

"To  maintain  a  library  and  museum  for 
the  collection  and  preservation  for  posterity 
of  agricultural  tools.  Implements,  machines, 
vehicles,  pictures,  paintings,  books,  papers, 
documents,  data,  relics,  mementos,  artifact* 
and  other  items  and  things  relating  to  agri- 
culture. 

"To  cooperate  with  other  organlsatlonx 
which  are  interested  In  similar  projects." 

The  June  33  meeting  adjourned  to  meet 
again  on  November  34.  Following  adjourn- 
ment President  Oowden  appointed  a  com- 
mittee upon  site  selection  consisting  of 
Dean  Jackson,  dean  of  agriculture,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College;  Governor  Tootell.  of  tlie 
Farm  Credit  Administration:  Mr.  Hoyt.  of 
Nebraska;  Mrs  Paul  Hiatt,  of  Missouri,  repre- 
senting the  County  Women's  Council,  and 
Dr    Mueller. 

Those  who  attended  the  June  23  meeting 
were  highly  gratified  over  the  reception  given 
this  proposal  throughout  the  country  It 
was  felt  that  the  setting  up  of  an  Institu- 
tion of  this  kind  would  not  only  honor  the 
great  agriculttiral  leaders  of  the  past  and 
call  public  attention  to  the  contributions 
which  agriculture  has  made  to  our  progress 
as  a  nation,  but  would  also  m.ake  for  a  l>etter 
understanding  of  present  agricultural  prob- 
lems and  build  a  new  spirit  of  unity  among 
farmers  and  among  the  ca-ganlzatlons  which 
represent  them 

While  very  little  dlscnasion  has  occiirred 
as  to  those  who  might  properly  be  honored 
In  such  a  Hall  of  Fame,  the  names  of  men 
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like  Washington  and  Jefferson  and  Madison, 
Luther  Burbank,  Oliver  H.  Kelley,  Cyrus  Mc- 
Connlck.  Arthur  Capper— and  even  Johnny 
Appleseed  have  been  rr.cntloned.  At  one  of 
the  previous  meetings  It  was  suggested  that 
Squanto,  the  Indian  who  taught  the  Pilgrim 
fathers  to  fertilize  their  corn  by  dropping  a 
fish  In  each  hill,  might  well  be  given  rnn- 
slderatlon.  In  any  event,  there  will  be  no 
problem  in  finding  worthy  recipients  for  this 
great  honor — rather  It  will  be  a  ma  iter  of 
showing  dlscrlmlration  in  selecting  the  most 
deserving. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr  Nelsen  1 . 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  yield  for  a  question^ 

Mr.  FORRESTER.     I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  note  that  in  section  3 
it  outlines  the  purposes  of  this  corpora- 
tion, permitting  it  to  receive  and  main- 
tain funds.  It  further  specifies  how  this 
money  may  be  used,  but  I  am  disturbed 
about  the  language  ;r.  line  5  of  page  5  de- 
scribing the  limitation  of  the  use  of  these 
funds.    The  language  reads  as  follows: 

That  no  part  of  such  income  or  principal 
»hall  be  contributed  to  any  orgaiuzatiun 
whose  net  earnings  of  any  part  there-  i  ir. a.'e 
to  the  benefit  of  any  prlv.ite  shareholder  ur 
individual,  or  any  substantial  part  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  which  IS  carrying  on  propat^anda, 
or  otherwise  attempting  to  iniUience  i«'gi&- 
latlon. 

I  am  wondei-ing  'Ahat  "any  5:Mbstan- 
tial  part  '  mear.s.  I:  'Aould  almost  ap- 
pear by  the  language  that  a  little  propa- 
ganda or  influence  is  permuted,  but  not 
too  mrJch.  Just  a  little.  My  only  fear 
about  organizations  of  this  kind  is  that 
they  sometimes  become  propaganda 
fronts  and  not  organizations  performing 
the  functions  intended.  I  would  Like  to 
have  the  Record  be  very  clear  that  this 
language  on  page  5  does  not  open  the 
door  for  a  lobbjnng  proces.s  of  any  kind. 
I  am  glad  that<fection  10  does  point  that 
out,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  secMori  3 
the  languasre  opens  the  door  a  lit  Me  bit. 
I  wonder  what  statement  the  g'pntl'^man 
would  care  to  make  relative  to  that  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  FORRESTEPL  I  CtrLci,;;.:y  i.^po 
that  that  would  not  be  the  ca  e  'rHcui  -e. 
certainly,  it  was  not  intended  *o  do 
that.  I  think  the  L'-i.tir-nTan  ii.ts  donp 
a  good  thing  in  malcing  that  suggestion 
and  to  have  it  on  record  so  that  it  is 
stated  definitely  for  the  record  that  it 
certainly  was  not  intendt-d  to  do  any  .such 
thing. 

Mr.  NELJSEN.  I  would  be  very  pleased 
if  the  word  "substantial  was  stncicen 
from  the  bill. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Well,  that  c.-\-;not 
be  done 

Mr.  NELSEN  I  understand  that  and 
I  am  sorry  that  that  is  the  situation. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  revLse  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  an 
article  that  was  written  by  Hono:able 
Clifford  Hope,  a  former  Member  of  this 
body,  and  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  describing  this 
Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame  that  we  are 
discusjuig  here  on  the  floor  thi.s  after- 
noon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objf ction,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

The:e  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is.  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pa-ss  the 
bill  «HJl.  5789 ,>.  with  amendments. 

The  question  we«  taken;  and  'two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof ) ,  the 
rules  were  su.spended  and  the  bill  was 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


APPOINTMENT  TO  COMMITHEE  ON 
DISPOSITION  OF  EXECUnVE  PA- 
PERS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  House  the  followint;  aruiounce- 
ment,  which  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Pursuant  to  tl.e  provisions  of  section  5. 
Public  Law  115.  78th  Congress,  and  House 
Resolution  166.  86 th  Congres.s.  the  Ch:^lr  ap- 
points as  a  member  (if  the  CMmmiltee  on  the 
Disposition  of  E.xecutive  P;tpers  'he  gentle- 
man from  lu'Aa,  Mr.  Kyl.  to  fill  the  existing 
\acancy  thereon. 


INTEH -AMERICAN    CHILDREN'S    IN- 
STITUTE 

Mr  SELDEIN  Mr  Speaker.  I  a^k 
un3i.:mo',r-  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  iS.  2231'  to 
amend  the  joint  resolution  providing  for 
membership  and  participation  by  the 
United  .States  in  the  Inter-American 
Children  s  Institute,  formerly  known  as 
the  American  International  Institute 
for  the  Protecnon  of  Childhood,  as 
amended,  a  bill  identical  to  the  joint  res- 
olution, Ho'ose  Joint  Kesoiut.on  511, 
which  was  pas.sed  today. 

The  Clerk  retid  the  title  ol  tlie  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  ob.iecuon 
to  the  reque"^t  of  the  gentleman  from 
A!abama'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  r*'ad  the  Senate  bill,  as 
Io:iows: 

Be  it  eractrd  hi/  the  S'-natc  and  HoiLte  of 
r.-'pr-^ientanves  of  the  Unitrd  States  of 
America  in  Crmgre'^i  a^seinbled,  Tliat  Pi.;bUc 
Resolution  31.  approved  May  3.  1928  1 45 
j,at  487.  as  revised  by  section  1  (a)  of 
PoMir^  L.TW  806.  approved  .September  21, 
l<i50  (64  St;u  902  1,  as  am.endffl  bv  Public 
L.AS-  816.  appro,  ed  July  27.  19S6  (70  St.it. 
696  1  .  Ls  hereby  amendpi.1   'o  read  as  follows- 

"That  in  order  Ui  meet  ''he  ob!!i?atl'  n.i?  ot 
the  Unifd  .States  a.s  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
Americ.m  Children's  In.«.tiC'.te,  there  i.s  here- 
by authorizf'd  to  be  apprrpnated  to  tl-.e  De- 
:  .irtmeiit  of  S-ate  fwr  the  fiscal  years  1961 
and  1962  svich  svims  not  to  exceed  «,^0  000  prr 
fiscal  year  as  may  be  neces-sar-,  fsir  the  pay- 
ment by  the  L'nlted  .States  of  ;ts  share  of  the 
expeiises  of  the  In.?tltute.  as  app  irtioned  In 
.\ccorda:ice  with  the  .statutes  or  fjie  Insti- 
tute." 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
tune,  was  read  the  tiiird  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  tablf, 

Mr  SELDEN  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.'ient  that  the  proceedings 
whereby  the  House  Joint  Resolution  iH. 
J,  Re?  511'  wa.i  passed,  be  vacated,  and 
the  }om,t,  resolut.on  be  laid  on  tlie  t^ible. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fro::i  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  POINT  4  YOUTH  CORP>S--  A 
PROPOSAL  TO  ENABLE  YOUNG 
AMERICANS  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN 
TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  PRO- 
GRAMS ABROAD 

Mr.     RKUSS        Mr      Speaker.     I    a.sk 

unaniinou.s  cor.,-ent  to  t-xiend  my  remarks 
in  the  body  of  the  REropn  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Tlieie  wa.^  no  objection. 

Mr,  RFl'SS  Mr  Si-)oaker,  on  January 
14  I  introduced  H  R  9*538  an  amendment 
to  the  Mutual  Security  Art,  to  provide 
for  a  study  looking  towa:-d  a  Point  4 
Youth  Corps  of  young  Anit  rlcans  willing 
to  serve  their  country  in  public  and  pri- 
vate technical  assistance  mi.ssions  in  far- 
off  countries,  and  at  a  ."ujldier's  pmy 
TOCTH  CORPS  ocjErrrvES 

The  objectives  of  the  Point  4  Youth 
Corps  are : 

First.  To  make  additional  tecluiical 
manpower  available  to  U.S.  agencies  and 
to  private  agencies  rariymg  out  eco- 
nomic, medical,  educational,  and  com- 
munity development  proi;rams  in  UTider- 
developed  friendly  foreign  countrif.s. 

Second,  To  a&sist  in  broadening  the 
understanding  by  tlie  i>eoples  of  otiier 
nations  of  the  ideals  and  aspirations  of 
Americans,  through  clo.«;e  contact  with 
young  Americans  participating  in  Uic 
Point  4  Youth  Corps, 

Third.  To  offer  our  young  people  an 
opportimity  to  serve  their  country  in  a 
stimulating  way.  while  broadenui^-  tiieir 
imderstanding  of  the  problems  faeing 
other  peoples  and  nations,  and  thereby 
helping  them  better  to  understand  Amer- 
ican policies  and  purposes  abroad. 

WHAT     THE     BIl.I      r^oVlDES 

In  addition  to  setting  forth  the  above 
objectives  of  the  Point  4  Youth  Corps, 
the  bill  provides  that: 

First.  The  President  shall  pro\;df'  for 
the  conduct  by  a  nongovernmental  re- 
search group,  university,  or  foundation 
of  a  study  with  a  view  to  asccrt.uning 
the  adv!.<;abilily  and  practicability  of  the 
establishment  by  the  United  States  of  a 
program  known  as  the  Point  4  Youth 
Corps,  under  which  young  citizens  will 
be  trained  and  servo  in  programs  of  tech- 
nical cooperation. 

Second,  The  President  shall  endeavor 
to  have  such  study  conducted  as  a  pub- 
he  service  without  Federal  contribution: 
and  any  Federal  contribution  \\hirh  may 
hf  r''(iuired  for  such  .study  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $10,000. 

Third.  The  group  which  conducts  the 
study  shall  report  Its  recoinmendations 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  witii- 
in  1  year.  If  the  group  recommends 
the  e><tablLshmcnt  of  the  Point  4  Youth 
Corp.s,  it  shall  aLso  submit  draft  legisla- 
tion for  the  implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

FAtTORS     rOR     CO.NSrDrRArlON 

The  study  group's  report  is  to  Include 
corj^lderation  of  the  following  factors: 

(A)  The  types  of  projects  in  which 
members  of  the  Point  4  Youth  Corps 
might  be  u.«;ed  based  upon  Investigation 
of    existing'    and    proposed    private    and 


governmentally  six>nsored  projects,  and 
liow  such  projects  should  be  carried  out. 

iB>  The  manner  in  which  interested 
private  American  foundations,  and 
groups  such  as  sei"vice  clubs,  relij:ious 
groups,  farm  organizations,  labor  unions, 
business  groups,  youth  gi'oups,  and  simi- 
lar organizatioivs.  miaht  cooperate  in  the 
operation  of  Point  4  Youth  Corps 
projects. 

<C)  Whether  or  not  It  would  be  dr- 
sirable  to  provide  that  service  m  tiie 
Point  4  Youth  Corps  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  satisfying  the  obligation  of  in- 
dividuals to  r>erform  trainim:  and  service 
in  the  Armed  Forces. 

(D)  The  optimum  size  of  the  Point 
4  Youth  Corps,  the  period  of  service 
which  might  be  required,  and  the  pay 
scales  and  conditions  of  employment 
which  would  be  most  desirable  in  tiie 
public  interest. 

(E)  The  pattern  and  manner  of  orien- 
tation and  trainiPig  in  th^  United  St.f.tes 
and  abroad  that  would  be  required  to 
make  young  American  adults  efTcctive 
workers  in  programs  of  technical  co- 
operation conducted  under  this  tiile  or 
otherwise. 

(F)  Whether  it  would  be  practicable 
and  ad\  isable  to  recruit  yoiiiie  .American 
adults  who  have  completed  lrs,s  than 
4  years  of  college 

(G)  Whether  the  Point  4  Youth 
Corps  should  bo  placed  under  the  adrmn- 
i'Aration  of  a  Federal  a^'cncy  or  a  pri- 
vate group  on  ft  contract  basis,  or  bc^th. 

»H>  The  manner  in  wiiich  tJie  Point 
4  Youth  Corps  could  most  u<:efully 
supplement  en.  rent  governmental  and 
private  programs  of  technical  coopera- 
tion. 

YOtTTH     CORl'S     l.NDORriED 

Among  the  comments  on  H  R.  9638  are 
the   foilowine 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  m  it,s 
January  20  edition  endorsed  the  Point 
4  Youth  Corps  in  the  following  editorial; 

POIKT    «    TOl'TH    COfiPS 

r.epresen'atlve  Henst  Rrrrss.  of  Wiscf  ;.- 
son,  is  f  flPTXne  Congress  one  of  the  best 
Ideas  yet  dpvised  f^>r  the  roii'.petlt;\e  ci>ex- 
Istence  era 

He  ha«  filed  a  bill  HUthorlzlng  a  .<;tudy  of 
the  feasibility  of  a  Point  4  Youth  Corp*, 
a  draf:-p>ay  draft-durhtleii,  draft-toiieh  al- 
temat.ve  to  selective  Re:\ire  for  qunliled 
younp  Americans  who  ch'>')«e  to  serve  their 
country  In  foreign  rloe  paddles  Instesd  of 
tr.e  d.Mll  field 

We  urge  Coneres.^  to  uneaj-th  .••irid  pa.'^p  this 
bi.l  ST>eed;;v 

It  »iU  oim.Tilt  no  one  finally  It  w:':  cost 
111  tie  or  nothine  ."slr.re  the  study  w>t:1d  he 
made  by  a  private  urlrerplty  or  foundri'l'^n 
as  a  piihllc  service  But  It  r>>ncerTis  a  phase 
of  the  International  atrupele.  the  ftittire 
gravitation  of  underdeveloped  nations,  that 
never  has  marked  time  waiting  for  Congress. 

Althr.ueh  the  program  cannot  be  ftjlly 
sf'elled  uut  ui.t::  .-UI  poMlb'.Utle*  and  pitfalls 
are  Mudlcd,  It  would  wmtIc  In  n  ughly  thla 
manner: 

John  Farmer  1?  draft  exem.pt  while  coii:- 
p'.etJng  his  agricultural  course  at  Tex.-is  A. 
&  M.  After  gradu:itk)n  he  applies  for  a  vil- 
lage-level Job  tearhlr.p  modern  fa.'-mlng 
methods  tinder  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration  f>r  I^rd  Foundation 

If  he  does  not  mee<  the  qualifications,  he 
reven.H  to  drnftable  status. 

But  !f  he  1b  accepted,  John  get*  perhaps  a 
3-month    stateelde    training    period    for    his 


Job  (as  rlgorotifi  In  It*  way  as  Army  basic 
tralmiigl  and  then  Is  sent  to  a  vlUape  proj- 
ect In  Liidia.  where  he  will  be  paid  the  m.lr.l- 
m-al  wage  ai;d  allowances  he  mltjbt  have  pot- 
ten  for  straight  draft  service.  His  hitth, 
hke  that  of  his  rlfle-totlng  buddy,  l£  for  2 
years 

L<&t's  examine  possible  objectiorifi  to  the 
Idea: 

1.  It  mlL-ht  p'ovlde  a  haven  for  draft 
dodgers. 

Since  public  and  private  technical  assist- 
ance agencies  uould  thenifelvcs  pajs  on 
quota*  and  quaUflcatJons,  acceptance  of 
goldbrUkerfi  seems  unlikely. 

2  It  might  siphon  off  top  educated  talent 
from  the  military  draft. 

Under  current  low  draft  quotas  only  a 
small  percentage  of  this  taler.t  Is  heinc 
called  anyway.  Mr,  Rtt-ss  envisions  a  Po::.t 
4  Youth  Corps  of  rot  more  tnan  ib.O'j^  to 
start  with. 

3.  Veterans  gru,;ps  mii;ht  object  to  youth 
corps  dischargees  being  elipible  for  educa- 
tional, pension,  and  medical  beiiefits. 

To  meet  this  objection,  Mr.  Rrt'ss  and 
his  analysts  Incline  toward  dropphitr  M^t- 
erans'  benefits.  We  would  agree,  with  the 
exception  of  the  GI  bill  educitloral  provi- 
sionp.  which  wtiild  have  even  jc.-eater  value 
for  tlie  Nation  if  cxtei.ded  to  youths  whose 
further  study  might  pr  ivide  a  Eut;tar'. lal 
number  of  fLrst-rete  new  d!plomat.f.  inter- 
national businessmen,  and  forcltn  service 
offlclais 

We  would  virge.  as  an  additional  saferuard, 
that  recruiting  posters  and  brochures  Jv>r 
any  such  program  empiiasize  ihiii  it  is  not 
a  glamor  world  cruL-se,  but  o'le  liKely  to  in- 
volve more  discomfort  land  certain. y  less 
PX  life)    than  peacetime  Army  service. 

With  the^e  precautions  taken,  the  advan- 
tages of  the  propo.'-.ed  youth  corps  are 
en(  rn-.ous 

The  "have-! ot '  n.itlons  ij-e  clearly  goine  to 
be  the  bat  t;r  iroru  for  the  world  balance  of 
p<  wer  and  for  Irec-dom  in  the  coming  gen- 
eration M(  ney  ai.d  military  aid  tlone  will 
not  win  that  battle.  Moficow  and  Peking  are 
careftil.j  training  cadres  to  go  otit  Into  the 
viiL'i4!es  The  authoritarian  O'ntrol  they 
work  under  puts  them  at  &  disadv;- nt.'ige. 
But  only  If  there  are  In  sight  comparable 
workers  who  are  both  free  and  technically 
capable. 

Mr.  Reuss'  plan  would  help  show  the 
emerging  peoples  In  a  personal  wuy  the 
American  altrul&m  that  now  is  too  often  In-^t 
amidst  dr'.lar  signs.  It  would  strengthf-n 
language  tramlne,  pror.iote  a  m.-ire  profe.s- 
sional  forel^'n  service  and  p:ve  enthusla.<t!c 
young  Americans  a  m.ore  mature  under- 
standing ol  the  world  they  will  have  to  face 
In  short.  It  merits  bipartisan  priority  treat- 
ment. 

SF.NaTX  B:1-;-  I-N'TRODVCtD 

Senat/3i  RI^!!,^K^  L  Netbekgeb,  of  Ore- 
gon, introduced  an  identical  measure — 
S.  2?08 — in  the  Senate  Jantiarj'  26,  At 
that  time  he  5;aid  the  "idea  is  a  good  one, 
a  challf-npe  to  youth,  and  a  possible  aid  to 
more  effective  foreign  policy  implemen- 
tation." 

Introduction  of  the  two  bills,  news- 
paper accoimt.'^  of  the  proposal,  and  edi- 
torial comiiipnt  prompted  a  steady  flow 
of  mail  on  the  bill.  With  a  single  ex- 
ception, every  letter  has  supported  the 
Point  4  Youth  Corps  plan.  Many  let- 
ters ha\e  offered  compelling  reasons 
for  adopting  the  plan,  others  have  of- 
fered constructive  sugt^'estions  for  the 
study  group's  coni>ideration. 

MAU   SttPPOBTS  Bn,L 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  for 
the  Recobd  some  excerpts  from  and  the 
full  text  of  .some  of  the  hundreds  of  let- 


ters already  received  which  contain  a 
representative  sample  of  the  comments 
and  suggestions  that  have  been  made 
aljout  tlie  bill: 

Bethesd.\.   Md.,  Junuc'i   1&,   1960. 
Hon    Henby  8   Rei'ss, 
Bcrhe.td-a,  Afd 

Deae  Congkessman  Rettss:  Dtirine  the 
past  year  1  have  been  associated  with  a  group 
of  physicians  who  have  been  trying  to  eCect 
;-.  ;;r  ■.-.'. ^ni  m  medicine  designed  to  allow  a 
few  properly  mot.vated  young  physicians  to 
serve  their  OtJvtrnment  draft  oblteatlor.s 
while  working  m  some  of  the  undcrde^  eloppd 
cour.-, rios  ot  the  wurld.  We  have  so'oght  ad- 
vice from  various  qu.arters  Includinp  some 
off.clals  of  W.H  O..  and  although  we  always 
rcceUed  encouri^ement.  the  point  was  re- 
pcr.tedly  mad^  that  nothlne  could  be  done 
until  interest  was  generated  within  the  G.;v- 
crr.m°:".t  I  h  pe  that  your  study  will  do 
just  thl^. 

We.  like  you.  have  reasoned  that  a  unique 
and  subetantlal  contribution  might  be  mj-.de 
by  the  young  people  of  this  country  who 
ha',  e  achieved  some  degree  of  proficiency  In 
ac.icu.ture  cne;r.?erlng.  teaching,  med.cme, 
etc.  Howe-.er.  i:  is  important  that  they  be 
properly  motivated  and  net  participate  solely 
to  ivold  the  draft  or  at  the  other  extreme 
with  a  gre.it  deal  of  luiSRior.ary  zeal  Aside 
f.'iim  the  necessary  qualities  of  maturity  a.id 
leadership,  these  young  people  should  have 
time  to  acquire  a  reasonable  knowledge  of 
the  langua^'e.  customs,  and  problems  of  the 
area  they  are  g  )lng  to  serve  bf  fore  embark- 
ing. 

Tills  type  of  prCiTram  need  not  be  con- 
Ki.icred  a  one-way  it  charity  affair  by  this 
country  for  foreipn  service  siich  as  you  pro- 
pose will  provide  a  few  of  our  young  people 
with  a  unique  educational  experience,  and 
I  feel  suie  that  they  would  return  to  this 
couTitry  with  many  new  Ideas  conceived 
abroad.  If  a  democratic  nation  such  as  ours 
is  to  conduct  Its  affairs  wisely  hn  this  In- 
cre:».=;lne;y  complex  world.  It  Is  In  that  coun- 
t-y's  own  ln'ere?t  to  provide  a  segment  of 
Its  future  responsible  citizens  with  an  ex- 
perience such  as  this. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  E    CANriELD,   M  D. 


In-teknational     Union,     Untted 

AfTC  mobile.    Aircraft,   and    Agpi- 

cvLTfRAL  Implement  Woektils 

OF  America — U.^W, 
Washington   D  C    January  26.  1960. 
Congressman  Henry  S  Reuss, 
.Vrtr  House  Office  Building, 
Wasfnngton.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Rfuss  :  As  you  m.ny 
know.  President  W.ilt«r  P.  Reuther.  m.^self, 
and  the  UAW.  hsve  been  urging  this  kind 
of  Imaginative  reexamination  of  our  probJems 
and  this  kind  of  creative,  specific  approach 
to  the  International  reality  for  a  long  tlm.e. 

In  m.y  view,  and  I  should  add  in  the  \-lew 
of  our  union,  your  proposal  can  become  a 
most  Impiortant  escape  route  from,  the  nit 
In  which  American  foreign  policy  and  much 
of  American  domestic  policy  now  jog  along. 

I  wl&h  to  convey  to  you  immediately  the 
hope  of  those  of  us  In  the  UAW  that  ycu 
will  cr-.ll  upon  us  U^  work  with  you  In  every 
way  that  we  can  to  help  you  realize  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

At  the  ?ame  time  It  hns  .o-.^rurred  to  me 
that  you  mitrht  be  Interested  ;n  the  w.'iv  the 
U.\W  considered  ih&t  aspects  of  our  educa- 
tion and  ou:  point  four  programjs  might  be 
dealt  with. 

Thus,  testifj-lng  for  the  U.*W  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Comm.lttee  on  M.~y 
77..  1959,  I  declared'  "As  i>art  of  a  bold!y  ex- 
panded economic  aid  and  technical  assist- 
ance program,  and  a  rounded  program  to 
wipe  out  our  shocking  education  deficits  In 
terms  of  cia.ssrcK.ms,  teachers    salaries,  and 
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high  school  and  college  scholarship  aid,  we 
could  establish  a  system  of  scholarships 
which  would  give  100.000  of  our  most  promis- 
ing graduates  opportunity,  if  need  be  in  Ueu 
of  military  service,  of  Joining  an  enlistment 
for  peace  for  a  period  of  1  year  longer  than 
the  time  required  for  military  services  They 
wauld  be  trained  in  the  fleid's  of  their  choice 
nnd  would  be  given  an  opportunity  to  use 
their  abilities  and  skills  taughi  in  our  edu- 
cational institutions  In  a  worldwide  effort 
to  raise  the  standard  of  livini?  " 

"These  trained  and  experienced  yount,'  men 
and  women  would  be  a  rich  source  of  man- 
power for  our  State  Department  and  o*her 
foreign  service  agencies  " 

Earlier,  on  February  28,  1958.  bef  jre  the 
Fifth  National  Conference  on  InteriLinional 
Economic  and  Social  Development  again 
speaking  the  conviction  of  the  memb<rship 
of  the  UAW.  I  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the 
proposal    you    have    made 

"I  should  also  like  to  sviggest  that  we  direct 
the  current  Interest  in  overcoming  our  edu- 
cation deficits  toward  the  system  of  educa- 
tion which  can  mee:  the  c.^iallenge  :n  its 
present  dimensions,  of  conflict  between  w^ar 
and  peace,  freedom  and  communism  We 
must  make  certain  that  our  developing 
human  resources  are  adequate  to  the  ma- 
terial goods  which  we  propose  to  make  ivail- 
able  to  a  needy  world.  To  reach  the  dimen- 
sion of  a  boldly  expanded  economic  aid  and 
technical  assistance,  we  .should  .set  in  m  )tion 
the  training  of  at  least  10<)  000  of  our  m^>pt 
promising  youth  to  help  assure  the  .si  ccess 
of  this  vital  program  We  could  estf  bUsh 
a  system  of  scholarship  aid  which  would 
provide  that  100,000  of  our  m  «t  prunasing 
young  graduates  would  have  the  choice,  if 
need  be  In  lieu  of  military  service,  for  enlist- 
ing for  a  period  of  l  year  l^inger  than  re- 
quired for  military  service  in  an  enlisfment 
for  peace.  Under  this  scholarship  aid  they 
would  train  in  the  fields  of  their  choice  and 
provide  an  opportunity  to  use  the  ab.lities 
and  skills  taught  in  our  educational  ir. -iti'u- 
tions  in  a  worldwide  efTirt  to  rai.^e  the 
standards  of  living. 

"These  young  volunteers  f'^r  peace,  trimed 
In  the  language,  culture  and  technical  skills 
required  would  constitute  a  human  reserve 
from  which  the  underdeveloped  areas  could 
draw  upon  In  their  eflTorts  to  fight  poverty, 
hunger.  Ignorance  and  di.sease,  which  is  the 
positive  aspect  of  the  struggle  against 
tyranny.  The  more  young  Amertcax-,s  we 
could  make  available  throughout  the  *f<rld 
as  technical  missionaries  with  slide  rules 
with  medical  kits,  with  textbooks  to  flght 
communism  on  a  positive  basis,  the  fewer 
young  Americans  we  will  need  to  send  with 
guns  and  flamethrowers  to  fight  communism 
on  the  battlefields  of  the  world  The  kind  of 
education  program  I  am  thinking  about 
would  make  it  possible  to  enlist  thousands 
of  young  Ameri.^ans  in  the  rewarding  struggle 
to  win  the  peace  " 

I  hope  that  your  measure  get^  the  rapid 
approval  our  need  for  the  prescription  indi- 
cates. Given  the  tempo  at  which  the  vorld 
is  moving  now.  and  the  highly  fluid  context 
In  which  we  are  contending  with  the  Com- 
munist totalitarians.  my  conviction  Ls  that 
the  investigation  should  not  take  too  iong 
Sincerely  yours. 

Victor  O    RtrTHER 
Adyn\ni^tratire  A^H.^tant  to  the  Pre-ident. 

LETTER    FROM   VETER.AN 

Donald  E.  Weeden.  a  New  York  busi- 
nessman and  veteran,  wrote: 

At  the  time  of  my  graduation  from  Stan- 
ford University  in  1951  •  •  •  I  seriitLsly 
considered  Joining  such  a  program.  None 
was  available  and  the  oall  of  service  pre- 
vented looking  further.  I  would  think  that 
in  a  period  of  peace  the  interests  in  such  a 
program  by  graduating  college  seniors  would 
be  enormous.     I  also  think  the  multi'.ide  of 


benefits  accruing  to  the  IndividuiU  yi.uth 
and  to  both  the  giving  and  receiving  coun- 
tries would  repny  the  cost  of  the  program 
a  hundredfold. 

First  Lt.  G.  S.  L.  Crowl  .said ; 

As  a  college  graduate  and  career  ifflcer.  I  do 
not  think  such  a  program  would  seriously 
affect  the  officer  pr  jcuremt'ut  programs  of 
the  several  services  Most  of  the  people  tak- 
ing alternative  service  would  be  short  timers 
anyway. 


MASSACHX7srrTs  General  H    -^pitai.. 

BoHu!'    January  20.  I960. 
The  Honorable  Henry  S   Hfuss, 
Repre 'tentative   from    the    State    of    Wiscon- 
sin. U.S.  House  of  Represtentatives.  Wash- 
ington. D  C 

Dear  Represent.\tivf,  Reuss  In  1955-56  I 
spent  a  year  working  In  Lashkergah.  Afghan- 
istan, for  the  State  Department  and  ICA  do- 
ing, largely,  public  health  work.  It  was  ob- 
vious that  one  of  the  major  problems  with 
the  American  program  was  recruitment  of 
personnel.  Many  of  the  technicians  served 
abroad  because  ( 1 )  of  some  serious  complica- 
tion In  their  personal  or  professional  life  at 
home,  or  i2)  they  hoped  to  retire  on  a  higher 
pension  by  virtue  of  raising  their  Govern- 
ment rank  simply  by  service  overseas.  Many 
Ji  the  technicians  were  too  old  and  set  in 
their  ways  to  have  the  resiliency  and  en- 
thusia.sm  needed  to  do  a  good  Job  working 
in  a  fr>reign  country. 

A  system  that  would  make  it  attractive  for 
enthu.'^iastlc.  idealistic  young  people  to  serve 
overseas  would  be  very  beneficial  As  you 
have  recognized.  It  is  possible  to  work  in 
many  areas  without  extensive  professional 
training  Certainly  if  they  worked  under 
the  direction  of  someone  with  professional 
training,  relatively  inexfjerienced  people 
could  do  fine  work,  Pr..)bHbly  this  Initial  ex- 
p^^ure  would  lead  to  the  recruitment  of  many 
individuals  for  continued  oversf'as  work  The 
development  of  a  cadre  of  individuals  in- 
'^ere.stPd  in  fr>relgn  aid  w>rk  as  a  career. 
^iml!ar  tc>  the  present  Foreign  Service  and 
wrh  equivalent  standards  is  urgently  needed 

I  believe  the  Institution  of  your  program 
as  an  alternative  U>  military  service  would 
tremend')Ui,ly  strengthen  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, and  dem'irLstr.ite  to  foreign  countries 
our  iiit^T.ii  .11  ..f  providing  them  technical 
assi.«tance  on  a  c.ing-term  basi^ 
Slncerelv  yo'.rs. 

Lesi.rr  J   I>i:Gr<hjT   M  D. 

Prof.  David  G  Scanlon.  professoi'  of 
international  education  and  Coordina- 
tor. ICA.  project.s  abroad.  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  wrote: 

It  certainly  sounds  like  the  kind  of  pro- 
gram we  need  so  badly  •  •  •  an  imaginative 
program  that  could  accomplish  so  much 

Prof.  William  P  Marquardt,  coordi- 
nator, pro^ram.^;  m  teachins  English  as 
a  second  lan>iuage.  New  York  Univensity 
School  of  Education,  commented: 

The  mrj6'  imixjrtant  step  toward  inter- 
national underst.andi;ig  and  wirld  peace  I 
have  .=een  taken  since  the  creation  of  the 
Fulbnght  •  •  •  ;;r  gram  nearly  15  years 
ago. 

QuiNCY  House. 
Harvard  Uviversitt. 
Cambridge.  .Mas.'!  .  January  18,  I960. 
Representative  Henry  S.  Rev.ss, 
House  Ofjirr  Building, 
Waihington,  DC 

Dear  Congrfs.sm^n  Rfuss-  I  am  writing 
you  in  support  of  the  prop-^-ial  for  a  Point 
4  Youth  Corps,  which  I  understand  you 
.ire  studying  at  this  point  As  a  teacher  of 
international  relations  and  someone  who 
spent  4";  years  in  .Vsla,  Africa  the  Middle 
Hi.a<=t.  and  Europe,  I  am  very  much  concerned 


that  serious  thought  be  given  to  a  proposnl 
iuch  afi  that  which  you  are  considering 

F'>r  all  Its  fault*,  the  recent  best-seller. 
"The  Ugly  American,"  did  serve  to  drama- 
tize the  great  problem  which  a  free  society 
has  In  attracting  and  training  qualified 
people  for  service  overseas.  A  proposal  such 
as  yours  has  the  virtue  of  giving  t)eople  on- 
the-job  training  In  foreign  areas  which  may 
attract  them  to  careers  In  this  field,  and.  let 
us  hope,  of  developing  linguistic  and  area 
specialists  In  critical  countries, 

I  hope  that  the  work  would  not  be  ex- 
clusively In  village  and  rural  areas  since 
some  of  the  most  significant  needs  are  In 
cities,  and  I  would  suggest  that  this  service 
be  possible  not  only  in  government  agencies 
but  also  with  private  groups. 
Yours  truly. 

Paul  E.  Sigmund.  Jr.. 
Alliston  Burr  Senior  Tutor  Instructor 
in  Government. 


Wilmington.  Dkl  ,  January  J8    IHO. 
Representative  Henrt  S    Rruss, 
US.  Hou.ie  of  Repreaentatii^a. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir  The  New  York  Times  of  Janu- 
ary 17  reporu  that  the  Congress  Is  consid- 
ering a  program  of  work  on  overseas  de- 
velopment projects  as  a  substitute  for  mili- 
tary service  by  young  Americans  Your  bill 
for  a  study  of  such  a  Point  4  Youth  Corpa 
deserves  prompt  action.  This  same  Idea 
occurred  to  me  during  my  own  military 
service,  and  I  want  to  urge  that  the  Congress 
do  everything  possible  to  create  such  a 
program 

I  served  2  years  as  a  draftee  In  the  US 
Army,  and  during  that  time  I  spent  a  year 
In  luiy  I  was  appalled  at  the  enormous 
waste  of  trained  talent  by  the  Army  Count- 
less young  Americans,  some  ot  them  with 
considerable  technical  training,  were  per- 
forming no  really  useful  function.  Many 
of  these  young  men  had  been  trained  by  the 
Army  at  considerable  cost  My  own  case, 
while  not  typical,  was  not  by  anv  means  an 
Isolated  one.  At  the  time  I  was  inducted 
Into  the  Army.  I  had  received  a  dxtorate  in 
physical -organic  chemlstrv  and  had  had 
some  Industrial  research  exf^erlence  I  and 
many  of  my  scientifically  trained  military 
colleagues  would  have  been  overjoyed  at  the 
possibility  of  contributing  some  construc- 
tive activity  In  any  overseas  area 

My  experiences  in  Italy  led  me  u,  feel 
that  a  Joint  work-study  program  might  be 
very  fruitful.  A  single  semester  of  Rtudv  in 
a  university  of  the  host  country  would  pro- 
vide an  introduction  to  that  country's  lan- 
guage, customs,  and  problems.  This  cniid 
be  followed  by  an  18  month  (or  longer) 
period  of  service  In  the  .same  nation  Aside 
from  purely  technical  work,  wjme  young 
people  could  profitably  be  used  in  informa- 
tion agencies.  In  lUly,  I  found  that  USIA 
maintained  no  faculties  at  all  at  universi- 
ties USIA  libraries  (In  Florence  and  Rome 
for  example)  are  situated  in  luxurv  rather 
than  in  working-class  neighborhcxxls.  they 
are  too  formal  to  attract  voung  people  and 
they  are  open  at  the  wrong  times  ol  dav 
Numerous  small.  Informal  centers,  staffed 
by  young  people,  would  certainly  be  more 
effective  in  conveying  the  living  message  of 
what  our  country  U,  and  what  it  seeks 
Very  truly  yours, 

OiLBr.RT  J    Sloan. 


RaPPAI»ORT    a-    IjAGAKOS. 

Philadelphia.  Pa  ,  January  21    1960. 
Hon.  Henrt  S    Reltss. 
Netv  House  Office  Building, 
Wa.^hington,  DC 

Dear  Sir  We  wish  to  coiiunend  your  ef- 
forts on  the  possibility  of  a  Point  4  Youth 
Corps 

Our  son  was  Inducted  Into  military  serv- 
ice after  graduating  from  Columbia  Univer- 
sity law  school.     He  spent  almost  all  of  the 


time  stationed  In  Gfrmany.  mark'ng  ti-ne 
with  dull  mln  ir  clerical  dut.<».  The  waste 
u  young,  luteiligenv  manp(>wer  in  this  re- 
g  »rd  is  r.pp.ill^i:^  and  dcrunenuU  io  our  bett 
liiUonal  Intercuts. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Josmi     nM»P.APORT 

Mjo.  Harold  Lyke,  Gibsonia,  Pa.,  par- 
eat,  wrote; 

I  have  t-wo  sons,  one  doing  pradu&te  work 
111  2/1"  ..jgy  at  the  Un!v»-rs;ty  of  V\lsco:isin 
aid  Ul»e  oiher  at  Sw^iithn-iort-  College  •  •  • 
Bjth  l>oys  C'^uM  conix'-baie  a  gieat  deiw  in  a 
p.-.Dgram  such  a£  you  suggest. 

Miss  Jennie  M.  Doidge.  Christian  edu- 
Cition  director.  Cleveland  Area  Churc.i 
i  cdt-ration.  said ; 

I  wl.'h  to  pxprL's  mv  (rreat  Interest  and  !>*»- 
ll:»f  In  this  type  of  pr  iprram.  provided  •  •  • 
we  utilize  tae  experiences  of  ether  groupe 
Uiat  have   been  ai  work   •    •    •   m  this  field. 


Harvatd   UNTVERSH'T, 
DrpAKiMri.T   OF   ln:L<<  (iPHT. 
Cavibriugc    A,u.-    ,  Januarj/  20.  1960 
The  Hjnorabic  Henbv  b.  Utut^, 
House  of  Reprcfntatives, 
Waihington.  D  C 

Dear  Mr  Rit-es:  I  h.-\ve  )ast  finished  read- 
irig  the  text  of  HR  9GJ8  It  £.eeni8  to  me 
tliat  such  a  proj?ram  » juld  be  Immensely 
viluable,  Ix-'th  to  the  nations  affected,  and  to 
tiie  UniU-d  btiirs  u^clf.  There  1.'-  no  better 
way  to  generate  iulerebt  In  the  proble'i.s  of 
underdeveloped  countries  tlian  to  send  K-ige 
numbers  of  intelligent  and  well-educated 
yjung  people  abroad  for  work  and  study 

May  I  make  one  supgertion  which  well 
may  have  occurred  to  you.  fc  it  which  was 
not  mentioned  in  your  rem.irks  It  peems 
likely  to  me  thnt  a  pro«^r;\m  oT  the  sort  vcai 
OJtline  would  be  an  ideal  way  to  rtimu.rft* 
Interett  In  foreign  Service  careers.  I  sli'  I'id 
think  that  many  col.tge  graduate*  would  be- 
Cijme  so  interested  In  Uie  ci  un tries  In  wL.jh 
they  have  worked  that  on  their  return  t.'  the 
United  States  tht-y  would  appiy  f ^'  ndn^ls- 
Blon  to  area  study  programs  in  univz-r.'-ii.es. 
or  to  the  Foreign  Service  training  program. 
Perhaps  y  'U  could  Intereet  these  programs 
Ir.  glvmcr  stuiy  crtdit  for  the  language  and 
Cher  trui.iii^.j;  which  the  Youth  Corps  mem- 
b<?r8  had  ob'ained  dur::.g  their  2  years 
P'rhaps  also  M''.-.bers  of  Congress,  such  as 
S  n.iior  Pi'::.rHicHT,  whoha\e  shtin  interest 
Iri  the  development  of  U^»e  Forcgi-.  Service, 
wo'old  be  prepared  to  Join  with  y^u 

I  would  be  grateful  to  you  for  information 
o."  any  further  devclopraente  in  this  plan 
As  one  who  had  the  experience  of  be:ni: 
made  chief  latrine  cleaner  in  his  p!..t<v:>n,  I 
can  attest  to  the  currr-nt  wa.te  of  education 
and  ability  In  the  Armed  Forces, 
bincerely  yours, 

RosF'^T  P    Wolff, 
/•;;  truer  or  in  Phiiosop^j/ 

Harold  P  SchifTman,  Antioch  College 
student,  wrote: 

Each  a  program  would  do  more  to  further 
f-.e  cause  of  world  peace  than  any  other 
measxir©  our  Oovemment  has  enip'.cyed. 

Elizabeth  DaJdy.  Radclifle  College 
j  anier.  said : 

I  would  be  greatly  interested  In  such  a 
program. 

Carl  Wittanan.  Parr\mus.  N.J.,  high 
school  senior,  volunteered; 

I  would  be  more  than  wiihng  to  join  such 
a  program.  I  am  plai.nlng  U)  enter  c-.A- 
l<ge  this  fall,  and  after  4  years,  tins  would 
be  an  excellent  chance  for  me  to  ga'n  ex- 
perience In  the  field  (social  work  Jiul  fur- 
e  gn  aOalrsj    In  which  I  am  Interctted. 


McMEEKIN  STEAM  ELECTRIC  GEN- 
EP^TTNQ  STATION— NO.  1  IN 
AMEPJCA  IN  EFFICIENCY 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  muiute  smd  to  revise  and  extend 
my  rema:  fijs  and  to  mclude  a  newspaper 
article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  :hcre  ob.ieotion 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Sou  111  Carolina? 

Thf-rc  wa.<^  no  objection 

Mr  HCMFHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Ukr^ 
tins  tune  to  salute  an  indu.<;lry  in  mr 
S;  ite  of  South  Carolina  which  hu.s  a 
fcteamplant  known  as  the  Silas  Mc- 
Mt-ek'n  Steam  Plant  C'f  the  South  Caro- 
lina }  'eclrxc  &  Gas  Co..  which  the  Fed- 
eral Powtr  Ctmmission  has  rated  thf 
m&.<;t  efl&citnt  stearnplant  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  this  plant  is  not 
IcKTated  in  my  dipirict.  the  plant  is  namei 
The  Silas  McMeekin  Plant  in  honor  of  a 
man  who  was  born  and  r.u.sed  in  Fair- 
field C.  unty  in  South  Carolina,  now 
president  cf  South  Carolina  Electric  L 
Gas  Co.,  and  this  achievement  of  beim: 
the  mast  efficient  steamplant  in  South 
Carolina  i;s  not  only  an  honor  to  the  man 
lor  whom  this  plant  is  n-imed.  but  an 
honor  for  the  people  of  South  Carolina. 
I  char.ence  anyone  to  exceed  this  plan: 
and  the  pi'ople  of  South  Carolina  who 
operate  it  in  effiriency  and  loyally  and 
ior  Kiivin:  a  doliai  s  worth  of  service  for 
a  dollar  s  pay. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  article  I  refer  to  is 
a.s  Icllows: 

liy  Commission;  McMeekin  Pl^nt  Rankeo 
Tors    IN    E.-nc:ENCT    in    United    States 

McMeekin  S**am  Electric  Generating  Sta- 
tion, newest  power  facility  of  the  South  Car- 
olina Electric  &•  Gas  Co,  hr^s  been  rankel 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  as  '•!>> 
1"  in  America  in  efficiency  among  the  Na- 
tion's electric  gfneratlng  plants. 

Electrical  World,  trf-.de  Journal  of  the 
electric  Industry,  in  this  week's  issue  re- 
vie-*ed  tl:e  Perier.U  Power  Commission  s 
'  .'-t*'am-Electr,c  Plant  Constiiiction  C-<'St  and 
Annual  Production  Expen.sos  (ll'h  A^.nu^l 
Supplement  1958)"  released  rt-cently.  whici 
K ported  NfcMeekln  the  "No.  1"  with  a  heat 
rate  of  9.033  British  thermal  units  per  net 
kllowatt-honr 

"Twenty  electric  iitH.ty  steam  gpn?rp.tln3 
plants  make  up  tiie  Industry's  'elite'  insoff-r 
as  hcit  rates  are  concerned.  '  the  magazine 
reported  Of  the  500  plants  listed  in  the 
report,  20  had  anni: ai  hat  rates  of  9.500 
Brltlfh  thermal  unit*  per  net  kilowatt-hour 
or  less  than   10.000. 

"The  leading  station  is  275-mlcrowatt  Silas 
M'^Mrekin  plant  of  South  Cerolma  Electric  & 
Cias  Co.  Located  14  miles  northwest  cf  Co- 
lumbia, S C,  the  plant  has  a  heat  rate  of 
9.093  British  thermal  units  per  net  kllo-watt- 
hour,"  the  article  said. 

George  L.  Dibble,  manager  of  product'on 
nnd  transmission  for  SCEGCO.  and  who  ha^i 
much  to  do  witlj  the  design  of  the  plant,  ex- 
plained tliat  fleam  electric  generating  sta- 
tion fffirlcncy  1?  lari^ely  based  on  a  low  B  t  u 
(British  thermal  unit)  rating  obtained  from 
the  fuel  used  in  the  boilers  per  net  kilowatt - 
ho',;r  of  e  ectriclty   produced 

At  McMeekin  Station  there  Eire  several 
factors  contributing  to  the  low  heat  rating 
and  high  efficiency  of  the  operation,  Mr 
D.bb'e  said  The  extremely  low  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  taken  from  the  bottom  of 
I^ke  M.iriiiv  f'  r  't<  am  r  indentation  and  the 
unique   u'-.v-^,:.    ^l    v:..    1jj;1c;s,   turfclius   and 


generators  are  moeUy  reeponsible  for  the 
highly  efficient  operation  trf  the  plant,  he 
said. 

Although  the  statirtlcs  on  which  the  FPC 
report  la  based  are  for  1968.  Mr  Dibble  said 
the  station  has  continued  its  low  heat  rute 
pfrfurmance  and  efficient  ojaeratlon  through- 
out   1959. 


THE   IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  COAL 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  V.AN  ZANDT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  z^k 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Penn.sylvania'' 

Tlicre  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  Z.«iNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
oriy  because  the  coal  industry  is  a  vital 
component  of  the  defense  structure,  its 
state  of  hf-alth  should  be  reviewed  con- 
st .\ntly.  The  importance  of  coal  to  the 
national  economy  is  another  considera- 
tion that  requires  contmuin'^  analysis  on 
the  part  of  Coni;ress  and  the  executive 
department. 

In  the  coming  months  national  defense 
Will  dom-inate  the  attention  of  Congress. 
As  has  been  the  case  since  the  duplicity 
of  Communist  leaders  was  belatedly  rec- 
ognized in  the  irr.mediate  postwar  era, 
the  annufil  appropriations  for  m'liitary 
application  will  necessarily  eclipse  every 
other  ccr^ideration.  There  is  no  choice 
about  it.  In  the  modern  world  vvhere 
instantaneous  destruction  could  allepcd- 
ly  occur  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  from 
an  electronic  arm  with  a  radius  that  is 
luilf  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  no 
nation  that  values  its  life  can  let  down 
its  guard.  America  must  continually 
strive  to  develop  armor  that  will  counter 
whatever  wretched  schemes  of  destruc- 
tion are  hatched  in  the  laboratoiies  of 
th.osc  who  wish  to  enslave  all  the  peoples 
of  the  earth. 

Our  missiles  program,  and  rightly  so, 
will  contin-ae  to  occupy  the  cent^er  of 
focus  in  the  responsible  areas  of  Gov- 
ernment. Our  airplanes  must  conLinu- 
ally  be  mane  swifter,  adaptable  to  lonj-er 
range,  aiid  more  versatile.  Our  Army 
and  Navy  weapons  pro.rrams  must  keep 
a:)ace.  Congress  is  unanimous  in  sup- 
port of  the  theory  that  only  by  the  abil- 
ity to  lead  from  strength  will  the  fiee 
nations  realize  Ineir  objectives  at  the 
conference  table.  How  to  attam  an  in- 
creasingly more  powerful  position  mili- 
taniy  may  produce  as  many  diveise 
opinions  as  ther?  ai'e  thinking  human 
beings  interested  in  iliis  program,  o*-  so 
it  would  seem  from  the  comments  that 
aie  being  expressed  each  day  in  Wash- 
ington. Out  of  the  pop'ular  dfbate  and 
the  criticism  will  come,  I  am  confident, 
continued  scientific  and  ttchnological 
progress  which  will,  with  God's  help, 
s'u.'^tain  us  against  whatever  diabolical 
insti'uments  of  demolition  the  enemy 
m.ay  devise. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  danger  in  taking 
for  granted  any  single  unit  of  the  mobil- 
ization base.  Wliile  developing  space 
ships  that  orbit  planets  and  missiles  that 
can  be  puipoiiited  on  targets  thousands 
of  miles  away,  it  is  folly  to  forget  about 
a  vital  industry  without  which  v,ires  nor 
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electronic  instruments  nor  nose  cones 
could  be  created.  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive department  must  come  to  realize 
that  a  vigorous  coal  industry  is  as  much 
a  part  of  a  sound  defense  program  as  the 
most  powerful  weapon  or  the  most  spec- 
tacular scientific  apparatus.  Without 
coal  there  would  be  no  wire,  no  ma- 
chines, no  tanks,  no  airplanes,  no  rock- 
ets. Approximately  one  ton  of  coal  is 
needed  to  produce  a  ton  of  steel.  The 
aluminum  industry  is  moving  into  the 
coal  regions  because  there  are  ample 
quantities  of  this  fossil  fuel  to  assimo 
whatever  demands  are  made  upon  it. 
whereas  there  is  a  definite  limit  to  the 
availability  of  the  waterpower  upon 
which  aluminum  makers  relied  almost 
exclusively  for  many  years.  About  ',wo- 
thirds  of  all  the  electricity  generated  m 
this  country  comes  from  coal  An  as- 
sortment of  other  industries  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
are  dependent  upon  coal  for  heat,  poa- 
er,  and  steam.  Coal  is  used  to  heat  at 
least  12  million  households  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1955  a  task  force  of 
the  Presidential  Committee  on  Energy 
Supplies  and  Resources  Policy  deter- 
mined that  a  minimum  of  500  mi;iion 
tons  per  annum  must  be  produced  by 
the  coal  industry  in  order  to  a.ssure  the 
capacity  that  would  be  required  ir.  an 
emergency  period.  That  level  has  not 
been  respected.  Two  Government  poli- 
cies diflQcult  of  interpretation  in  partic- 
ular have  placed  an  insurmountable 
burden  upon  the  coal  industry-  and  are 
unquestionably  responsible  for  the  cur- 
rent situation  in  which  production  ij,  al- 
most 20  percent  below  the  rate  spec.fied 
by  the  Commission  appointed  by  the 
Crovernment  to  make  this  important 
determination. 

Through  Irresponsible  decisions  of 
State  Department  representatives  pos- 
sessed with  the  idea  that  liberal  trade 
policies  should  be  adopted  without  re- 
gard to  their  impact  upon  domestic  in- 
dustry, the  doors  of  east  coast  fuel 
markets  were  thrown  onen  to  interna- 
tional oil  shippers  immediately  after  the 
conclusion  of  World  War  II.  As  the 
seepage  from  foreign  refineries  swelled 
into  tidal  waves  that  swamped  seaboard 
utilities  and  manufacturing  plants,  mine 
after  mine  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Virginia  was  forced  out  of 
business,  thousands  of  workers  were  rel- 
egated to  relief  roles,  and  railroad  cars 
engaged  in  transporting  coal  from  mine 
to  market  were  shunted  off  onto  sidincs. 
The  deluge  of  oil  from  foreign  refineries 
began  to  take  an  enormous  toll  of  domes- 
tic business  in  1949  Until  last  -spring, 
when  President  Eisenhower  took  action 
by  clamping  mandatory  controls  on  re- 
sidual oil  imports,  the  internati  mal 
petroleum  magnates  enjoyed  an  open 
season  on  domestic  coal  and  oil  pro- 
ducers. 

The  White  House  order  has  been  of 
great  help  to  the  coal  industry  It  pre- 
vented further  impingment  and  it  pro- 
vided an  important  psychological  boost 
to  mining  men  and  railroaders  a.ike 
Yet,  while  holding  the  line,  the  manda- 
tory controls  program  does  not  give  the 
thrust  necessary  to  bring  coal  produc- 
tion  up    to   the   level    where   it    will    b^ 


ready  to  answer  any  emergency  call.  A 
sharp  cutback  in  residual  oil  Imports  is 
necessary. 

The  constant  stream  of  tankers  oper- 
ating between  Caribbean  refineries  and 
east  coast  ports  would  quickly  disappear 
from  the  water  at  the  very  outbreak  of 
hostilities.  For  that  matter,  naval  ex- 
perts contend  that  one  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  enemy  in  a  conflict  would  be  to 
send  submarines  with  destructive  devices 
into  the  area  of  our  principal  coastal 
cities  for  the  purpose  of  destroyinij  har- 
bor facilities.  We  would  have  to  be  en- 
tirely .self-sufficient  insofar  as  fuel  sup- 
ply IS  concerned.  An  expanded  mininR 
force  and  additional  coal  producing 
equipment  would  have  to  beuin  at  once 
to  supply  tho.se  tieneratinu  stations,  mills, 
and  plants  that  are  now  foreign  oil  cus- 
tomers Railroads  would  need  full 
Strength  in  personnel  and  many  more 
fre.^ht  cars  than  are  now  in  .service  or  in 
running  condition.  The  task  force  of 
the  Presidential  Committee  on  Energy 
Supplies  and  Re.sources  Policy  took  cog- 
nizance of  this  situation  It  wa.s  for  this 
reason  that  America  was  warned  against 
permitting  coal  production  to  slip  below 
the  danger  point. 

I  recommend  that  Congress  reopen  the 
i.ssue  dealing  with  foreign  oil.  The  de- 
fense program  requires  a  revision  of  our 
foreign  trade  policy.  The  national  econ- 
omy demands  it.  To  permit  our  coal 
miners  and  railroaders  to  remain  idle  in 
order  that  international  oil  magnates 
may  sati.^fy  their  greed  is  an  aflront  to 
the  people  of  our  country.  When  Con- 
eres.s  imposes  a  realistic  restrictive  quota 
to  prevent  excessive  volumes  of  residual 
oil  from  entering  our  fuel  markets,  one 
of  the  exi.sting  inequalities  in  Federal 
policy  affecting  fuels  wUl  have  been 
corrected. 

The  other  flagrant  violation  of  the 
laws  of  fair  play  m  our  competitive  econ- 
omy weighing  to  coal's  serious  disadvan- 
tage may  be  attributed  to  the  ob.soles- 
cence  of  a  law  enacted  almo'-'t  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.  When  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  was  written.  Members  of  Con- 
gres.s  did  not  foresee  any  of  the  threats 
that  legislation  favoring  the  explosive 
growth  of  a  dynamic  young  industry 
might  present  to  a  rival  fuel  m  lateT 
years.  The  Natural  Gas  Act  of  1938 
empowered  the  Federal  Government  to 
regulate  the  establishment  and  expan- 
sion of  natural  gas  pipeLnes  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  maintenance  of 
just  and  rea.sonable  rates. 

In  the  intervening  years  consumption 
of  this  specialty  fuel  has  risen  steadily 
until— at  this  time — the  life  index  of 
our  remaining  reserves  stands  at  scarcely 
more  than  20  years.  More  reserves  will 
be  di.scovered  as  industrious  natural  gas 
producers  drill  deeper  and  extend  their 
.search,  yet  each  such  project  involves 
ever-increasing  costs  that  must  ulti- 
mately be  absorbed  by  the  consuming 
public  The  hou.seholder  cannot  object 
to  legitimaff.  price  mcrea.ses  such  as 
these,  but  what  .should  be  generally  re- 
sented is  the  practice  of  unloading  vast 
volumes  of  natural  gas  into  power  sta- 
tions and  industrial  plants  at  rates  far 
below  those  being  charged  to  the  home- 
owner.   What  is  happening— and  here  is 


where  the  Natural  Gas  Act  should  be 
brougtit  up  to  date — is  that  pipeline 
companies,  in  order  to  keep  their  lines 
at  full  capacity  the  year  around,  dispose 
of  their  product  to  industries  at  what- 
ever price  IS  neces.>ary  to  undersell  coal. 
As  a  consequence,  this  source  of  energy 
with  a  limited  life  expectancy  is  being 
u.sed  indiscriminately  for  jobs  that  coal 
could  handle  without  imperiling  the  fu- 
ture fuel  supply  of  the  Nation  Such 
extravagant  u.se  of  natural  gas  not  only 
violates  laws  of  conservation,  but  al.so  is 
inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the  coal  indu.s- 
try  and  to  everyone  connected  with  it 

There  is  no  logic  m  permitting  an 
industry  clothed  as  a  public  utility  to 
Ignore  the  general  rules  of  competition 
which  others  must  respect.  Failure  to 
revise  the  Natural  Gas  Act  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  changed  national  fuel 
picture  constitutes,  in  effect,  complete 
disregard  of  the  long  range  public  inter- 
est, places  an  unjust  burden  upon  do- 
mestic consumers,  and  im[)oses  an  un- 
necessary hardship  uix)n  the  coal  in- 
dustry at  the  same  time 

Mr  Speaker,  I  bring  the.se  matters 
to  yom-  attention  in  the  interest  of  the 
national  security  as  well  as  in  behalf  of 
citizens  of  mining  communities  and  rail 
centers.  I  believe  that  both  the  foreign 
residual  oil  and  the  natural  gas  policies 
could  quickly  be  resolved  through  a  study 
for  a  national  fuels  policy.  I  recom- 
mend it  to  your  diligent  attention.  If 
and  unless  such  a  study  is  authorized 
m  the  coming  weeks,  then  it  is  my  obser- 
vation that  Congress  should  not  hesitate 
to  establish  a  definite  quota  on  residual 
oil  imports  and  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  .\cl  in  such  a  way  as  to  obviate  the 
existing  practices  detrimental  to  the  na- 
tional welfare. 


AN"n-.JEWISH  OUTRRF.AKS  IN  WEST 
GERMANY 

Mr  DEROUNIAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  ReroRD 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DEROUNIAN  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
December  24.  1959,  we  were  shocked  by 
the  news  of  anti-Jewish  outbreaks  in 
West  Germany  On  the  heels  of  this 
there  followed  similar  vandalism  m 
wide.spread  sections  of  the  world 

Nor  were  we  free  of  it  The  Temple 
Emanuel  in  New  York  City  was  .smeared 
on  January  2.  followed  by  a  rash  of  like 
incidents  in  the  metropolitan  area,  and 
a  synagogue  in  Kansas  City  was  bombed 
the  night  of  January  28 

We  were  forcefully  reminded  of  the 
homes.  schools,  synagogues,  and 
churches  that  were  defaced,  and  some 
destroyed,  in  these  United  Slates  little 
more  than  a  year  ago.  It  is  frightening 
to  realize  that  there  have  been  some  400 
reported  instances  of  various  foi-ms  of 
such  vandalism  in  our  Nation,  alone. 

I  am  convinced  that  these  hat-e?  bomb- 
ings, coupled  with  obnoxious  hate  mail- 
ings, have  been  the  work  of  stupid, 
bigoted  hoodlums.  And  it  is  people  like 
these  who  can  be  tools  in  the  hands  of 
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those  who  would  destroy  our  foim  of 
government.  It  is  urgent  that  they  be 
controlled,  that  any  further  activities 
b(  stopped,  now. 

I  have  pending  in  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  .seven  bills  which,  if  en- 
acted, would  give  our  Government  some 
needed  tools  to  round  up  these  enemies 
of  society  and  put  a  stop  to  their  out- 
rages. 

Whether  or  not  the  acts  of  vandalLsm 
in  this  country  and  the  outbreaks 
worldwide  are  comiected  m  any  way.  I 
do  not  know.  I  underbtand  that  the 
Committee  on  Un-Amencan  Activities 
h;is  reliable  information  indicating  that 
tfio.se  in  Germany  air  Communist  in- 
spired. 

I  am  concerned  with  the  need  t.o  pre- 
vent any  repetition  and  I  will  whole- 
heartedly support  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 465  which  expresses  so  concisely  the 
indignation  and  horror  that  we  have  all 
felt  at  the  desecration  of  .sacred  places 
and  the  violent  attacks  upon  the  re- 
hgious  beliefs  of  good  people  that  have 
b^-en  so  widespread. 

And  after  we  have  done  this,  after 
ttie  House  of  Uepre,s"ntatives  has  ex- 
pressed its  indignation,  let  us  take  some 
action,  in  the  form  of  strong,  effective 
legislation. 


AGRICIT.TURAL     CHEMICALS:      RE- 
ALISTIC POUCY  NEI.DED 

Mr  DIXON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  Hou^-e  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPE.A.KKR  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Utah? 

There  was  no  obiection 

Mr  DIXOX  Mr  Speaker,  wliich 
agricultural  chemicals  are  safe  for  hu- 
m.'in  consumption,  and  what  tolerances 
should  be  permissible''  These  questions 
are  creating  one  of  the  most  serious  and 
stormy  controversies  of  recent  years  in 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

I  would  be  the  last  person  in  the  world 
to  advocate  any  policy  which  did  not 
rinorously  protect  the  public  health.  At 
the  same  time.  I  feel  a  duty  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  ConRre.ss  that  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  n.sk  of  serious  jeopardy  to 
the  Nation's  food  supply  and  also,  ulti- 
mately, to  public  health  by  the  strict  in- 
te:-pretation  and  enforcement  of  the  De- 
laney  amendment  to  the  food  additives 
law. 

Representative  Dflanet,  of  New  York, 
moved  on  the  House  floor,  during  the 
closing  rush  of  the  last  Coneress.  an 
amendment  to  the  food  additive  bill  to 
completely  prohibit  in  food  any  carci- 
nc-gen  residue — a  chemical  which  in- 
gested undf'r  any  conditions  can  produce 
cancer  in  animals  or  humans. 

The  original  Delaney  amendment  was 
oppo.sed  bv  the  Food  and  Drue  Adminis- 
trition  and  had  been  rejected  in  com- 
m.ttee  as  being  too  sweeping  However, 
there  was  little  opportunity  for  debate 
and  on  the  floor  Hou.se  Members  were 
made  to  feel  they  would  be  voting  for 
cancer  if  they  opposed  the  Delaney 
amendment.  So  it  passed  in  a  breeze, 
as  it  also  did  In  the  Senate. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
takes    the    position    that    the    Delaney 


amendmen:  prohibits  even  the  most 
minute  trace  of  any  caicinogen  in  hu- 
man food,  even  though  it  requires  heavy 
and  sustained  dosages  to  produce  can- 
cer in  an  animal  This  has  aroused 
the  Faim  Bureau.  Farmers  Umon.  and 
virtually  all  other  farm  organizations  to 
an  unprecedented  fury. 

Farmer  groups  want  to  use  these 
needed  chemicals  and  protect  public 
health  through  desicnaticn  of  safe,  low- 
tolerances  of  chemicals  established  b\ 
the  National  Academy  of  Science,  or  a 
commission  of  scientists.  In  tiiis  effort 
they  have  the  full  cooperation  of  Secre- 
tary Benson.  They  fear  tliat  the  pres- 
ent interpretation  of  the  Delaney 
amendment  could  virtually  wreck  U.S. 
agriculture  as  well  as  worsen  rather 
than  improve  public  healtii.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  tlieir  arguments: 

First.  Numerous  common  foods  have 
been  named  as  carcmogens,  yet  people 
eat  them  in  quantity.  For  example,  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Commissioner.  George 
P  Larrick,  made  the  following  statement 
in  1957: 

Some  have  suggested  th.it  an  additive 
should  not  be  allowed  in  food  U  it  prixluce-^ 
any  cancer  in  any  test  animal  by  any  route 
of  administration.  Before  concluding  that 
this  woxild  be  wise,  we  should  consider  its 
Implications.  Cancers  can  be  produced  in 
test  animals  by  repeated  Injections  of  sugar 
solutions  In  the  muscle  tissue  or  peanut  oil 
or  cotton  seed  oU  or  lard  or  tannic  acid 
Possibly  repeated  Injections  of  some  other 
common  food  chemicals  will  produce  cancer 

Is  the  Government  then  .^training  at 
the  ridiculous  to  prohibit  infinitesimal 
traces  of  many  additives  without  any 
evidence  of  their  danger  to  humans, 
when  we  eat  in  quantity  other  items 
which    produce    the   same   results'' 

Second  Cheiiiical  companies  are  left 
in  a  quandary.  The  most  minute  meas- 
urement of  a  product  may  reveal  no 
residue  by  measuring  to  10  parts  per 
billion,  for  example.  Next  year,  how- 
ever, new  scientific  methods  may  prove 
that  by  measuring  to  one  part  per  billion 
a  chemical  trace  is  proven,  thereby  pro- 
hibiting the  chemical. 

Tliird  So  much  publicity  has  been 
given  to  tlie  cancer  scare  that  even 
routine  Food  and  Drug  actions  are  now 
causing  financial  lo.'^ses  to  farmers,  mer- 
chants, and  companies  For  example, 
one  carton  of  Florida  celery  was  found  to 
be  contaminat/Ki  and  was  properly  con- 
fi.<;cated  However,  although  no  further 
contamination  was  found,  the  Florida 
celery  price  dropped  more  than  50  per- 
cent. 

Another  example  is  the  new  wonder 
insecticide  heplachlor  which  was  tested 
and  approved  by  USDA  and  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  and  was  put  on  the 
markets  Then  Food  and  Drug  changed 
its  position  and  permitted  only  zero 
tolerance  of  heptachlor  on  any  food 
without  any  provision  for  foods  already 
produced  or  those  growing  where  treat- 
ments had  already  taken  place.  The  re- 
sult was  that  millions  of  dollars  w'orth  of 
the  pesticide  had  been  purchased,  and 
suddenly  were  limited  to  nonfood  items. 

Fourth  The  publicity  about  minute 
traces  of  these  chemicals  is  being  greatly 
exaggerated  abroad  which  may  cut  our 
foreign  markets  and  stimulate  a  Commu- 


nist propaganda  spree  concerning  US. 
cancer  exports. 

Fifth.  It  is  estimated  that  40  or  50 
percent  of  the  increase  in  US  ag:  jcuI- 
tural  production  since  World  War  II  is 
due  to  agricultural  chemicals.  Without 
tliese  chemicals  our  production  would 
fall  below  normal  demands. 

Sixth,  The  unpredictability  of  Guv- 
ernment  reaction  to  new  cherr.cals 
tlireatens  to  shift  research  nom  agri- 
cultural to  other  chemicals  Ihis  could 
create  a  serious  health  hazard  since  we 
use  new  agricultural  chemicals  to  com- 
bat disease  because  insects  build  up  re- 
sistance to  existing  insecticides.  For  ex- 
ample, in  some  areas  increasingly  heavy 
doses  of  DDT  are  required  to  kill  mos- 
quitoes. We  will  soon  need  a  new  mos- 
quitce-killing  chemical  to  keep  maiana 
m  check 

Mr  DIXON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  !Mr  Weaver  ^  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAl.'LR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requetl  of  the  gentlmean  from  Utah? 

Tliere  w  as  no  objection. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
keenly  interested  m  the  remarks  on 
agricultural  chemicals  by  the  able  Con- 
gressman from  Utah.  Dr.  Henky  Aldous 
Dlxon.  For  tliOSe  \vl;o  do  not  Imow  Rep- 
resentative Dixon's  background.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
lie  IS  a  former  college  president. 

At  the  time  he  was  drafted  to  run  for 
the  House.  Dr.  Dixon  was  president  of 
Utah  State  Agricultural  College  and 
previous;  to  that  he  had  served  as  presi- 
dent of  Weber  College  ui  Utah. 

Dr.  Dixon  has  closely  studied  agri- 
culture s  needs  in  relation  to  the  needs 
of  tlie  Nation  as  a  whole  during  his  five 
years  membership  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee,  as  well  as  his  pre- 
vious r>ositiOns  of  leadership.  Dr  Dixcn 
is  renowned  for  his  conscientious  m- 
terest  in  the  public  welfare,  and 
his  statement  concerning  agricultural 
chemicals  was  motivated  by  his  desire 
to  reconcile  the  overndmg  needs  of  pub- 
lic health  with  the  urgent  need  to  use 
vital  chemicals  for  our  food  production. 
I  congratulate  him  on  pointing  up  the 
issue  as  he  did  in  his  excellent  statement. 


LEGISLATION     TO     INCRE/SE     DO- 
MESTIC BEET  SUGAR  QUOTAS 

Mr  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Ts  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
NorthDakota'> 

Tlicre  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Cong  "ess- 
man  Odin  Langen,  of  Minne^iota.  end 
myself  have  today  proposed  identical 
bills  which  will  amend  the  Surrar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended.  It  will  amend  the  act 
so  as  to  pro\ide  American  sugar  beet 
fanners  with  a  permanent  increa  e  of 
150.000  tons  in  their  quotas,  increase 
mainland  cane  quotas  by  50.000  tons, 
and  reserve  the  annual  Increases  in  con- 
simiption  to  domestic  areas.  It  wil".  ex- 
tend the  act  for  2  years. 
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Since  everyone  in  this  body  is  aware 
of  the  international  considerations  of 
the  Sugar  Act  and  its  extension,  I  will 
not  dwell  upon  these  here.  I  should  in- 
stead like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  what  the  bills  which  we  have  to- 
day introduced  would  mean  to  one  agri- 
cultural area  of  our  Nation — the  Red 
River  Valley  of  Minnesota  and  North 
Dakota.  I  am  sure  that  what  I  herein 
present  is  equally  applicable  to  other 
domestic  beet-growing  areas,  including 
in  my  State  of  North  Dakota,  a  small 
irrigated  area  in  the  Yellowstone  Valley. 

The  seriousness  of  our  agricultural 
problem  is  apparent  to  aU  of  us.  Oper- 
ating costs  to  the  farmer  and  govern- 
ment exjjense  in  the  farm  program  are 
high,  farm  income  is  low.  and  no  solu- 
tion to  this  dilemma  has  as  yet  been 
forthcoming. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
increased  sugar  beet  acreage  would  pro- 
vide a  major  breakthrough  toward  the 
solution  of  this  problem,  in  the  Red 
River  Valley  area,  particularly.  It  would 
provide  a  badly  needed  increa.se  in  Ln- 
come  to  farmers.  It  would  bolster  the 
economy  of  our  agricultural  towns — 
towns  which,  along  with  the  fanners, 
have  felt  the  effects  of  a  weakened  agri- 
cultural economy.  It  would  provide  in- 
creased job  opportunities.  It  has  the 
potential  of  reducing  the  production  of 
other  crops  which  presently  are  in  sur- 
plus and  are  depressing  the  markets.  It 
would,  as  a  row  crop,  play  a  real  role  m 
the  control  of  weeds,  as  well  as  adding  a 
great  deal  to  the  diversity  of  farming. 

The  econcwnic  effect  of  increased  su:'ar 
beet  acreage  can  be  dramatized  by  an 
exEimple.  It  has  been  estimated  that,  m 
the  Red  River  Valley,  an  additional 
70.000  acres  of  beets  would  mean  an 
addtlonal  gross  income  to  that  area  of 
over  $10  million  annually. 

A  legitimate  question  at  this  point 
would  be  whether  or  not  the  farmers  are 
ready  and  capable  of  grrowing  additional 
beets.  Let  me  cite  some  facts  pertaining 
to  the  Red  River  Valley  to  substantiate 
my  contention  that  they  emphatically 
are.  These  figures  are  taken  from  a 
statement  in  the  Congression.«il  Rkcord 
of  July  27,  1959,  by  Congres.sman  Odin- 
Langbn,  in  which  he  put  forward  sub- 
stantially the  same  points  as  today. 

The  \*alley  now  has  three  prooesslntj  plants 
iixiated  at  East  Grauct  Forks  Mijorheud,  and 
Crootston,  which  acoomm(.>date  the  pr'xluc- 
tlon  of  over  90,000  acres.  Thp.^^e  90,000  acre.s. 
located  In  northwestern  Minnesota  a.nd 
northeastern  North  Dakota,  mea.i  a  gross 
average  annual  Income  rt  well  over  .$13  mil- 
lion. However,  this  Is  only  a  small  part  of 
the  potential  for  oxp.^nded  pr^idurtlon  of 
sugar  beets,  as  Is  so  clearly  lndicat«l  by  the 
continuous  desire  on  the  part  of  farm  people 
in  the  area  to  raise  additi  mal  beeus  Ehar- 
iug  the  hvst  year  there  were  715  actual  signed 
applications  requesting  beet  acreages  total- 
ing 44.916  acres.  Of  these  requests,  under 
preseit  limitations,  it  was  only  possible  to 
p-ant  an  acreage  of  460  acres  U>  18  new  grow- 
ers. This  meai~.s  that  99  out  of  every  100 
appUc^tion-s  had  to  be  turne<l  down.  There 
might  well  have  been  requests  for  an  addi- 
tional 30.000  acres  but  for  the  fact  that  so 
mai'.y  of  the  farmers  felt  tha.t  it  would  be 
only  a  futae  effort  to  complete  the  applica- 
tions. There  Is.  as  well,  a  great  desire  on  the 
part  of  farmers  now  producing  beets  that 
they  mlH:ht  be  permlfed  to  expivnd  their 
acres      F  r.  durir,  ;  the  ;....':  vears,  ih.-v  h.ive 


experienced  reductions  in  thc.r  sugctr  beet 
acreage  allotments.  It  Is  somewhat  dlfBcult 
tor  the  farmers  to  understand  this  curtail- 
ment In  the  production  of  a  crop  In  which 
we.  in  the  continental  United  States,  produce 
only  30  percent  of  our  need. 

Farmers  and  farming  areas  are  ready 
for  increased  .sugar  acreage  in  another 
way.  The  Red  River  Valley,  for  e.x- 
ample.  has.  in  abundant  quantities,  all 
the  nec-ssary  ingredientvS  for  .'luccessful 
sugar  beet  production — fertile  .soil,  fa- 
vorable climatic  conditions,  and  the  ncc- 
e.<sary  labor. 

I  have  called  the  above  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Hou.se  in  order  that  the  do- 
mestic con.sidcration.s  involved  in  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Su^ar  Act  may  net  be 
forgotten.  Taken  together  with  the  in- 
ternational .situation,  they  form  the  basis 
from  which  our  debate  should  proceed. 

I  respectfully  request  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  legi.slation  which  Con- 
gressman L.^NGEN  and  myself  today  pro- 
posed. 


HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  UN-AMERI- 
CAN ACTIVITIES  IS  NONPARTISAN 

Mr.  JOHANSEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  addre.ss  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
rr^'  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
marter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michii,'an .' 

Thpre  wa.';  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  afternoon,  Febinary  1,  the  day 
prior  to  the  oix?mng  of  the  current  hear- 
ings of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  on  current  Commu- 
nist youth  activities.  I  was  called  on  by 
two  youiig  men.  I^onard  West  and  Aus- 
tin Spencer,  who  identified  themselves  as 
students  at  Oberlin  Cclleee.  Oberlin. 
Ohio.  They  earned  with  them  a  letter, 
which  I  include,  sisrned  by  Nelson  Bur- 
stein,  who  purported  to  write  for  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Young  Re- 
publican Club  of  Oberlin  College." 

At  the  open:n-r  of  today's  hearing  of 
the  House  Committ-ee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  I  asked  and  received  permis- 
sion as  a  member  of  the  committee  to 
mcoiTXjrate  thi.s  letter  in  the  record  of 
the  current  hearings. 

At  the  same  time,  I  stated  for  the  com- 
mittee hearings  record  that,  m  addition 
to  d:scu.'-6iny  various  other  points  made 
m  the  letter  with  the  two  students,  I 
stated  to  them  during  the  interview  in 
my  off-cf-  m  most  positive  teiTn.s,  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities does  not  operate  on  partisan 
political  lines;  that,  for  the  purpo.ses  of 
the  committee  s  work,  there  are  neither 
Republicans  nor  Democraus  on  the  com- 
ro.tte*',  and  that  the  members  of  the 
committee  are  engaged  in  carrying  out 
the  mandate  impo-ed  upon  it  by  the  U.S. 
Hou^  of  Representatives. 

I,  of  course,  do  not  question  the  right 
of  Mr  Burstein  to  addre.ss  this  letter  to 
me  or  the  rii^ht  of  the  two  students  to 
call  on  me  to  discuss  the  work  of  the 
committee  or  the  puiposes  of  the  cuiTent 
hearings. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do.  indeed, 
sharply  challenge  the  position  taken  in 


the  letter  on  many  points  and  I  would 
be  Rravely  concerned  at  the  type  of  sadly 
confused  position  reflected  in  this  letter 
whether  it  was  purportedly  offered  in 
behalf  of  the  executive  committee  of 
either  a  young  Repmblican  or  young 
Democratic  club. 

Oberlin  Couleck 
Young  Republican   Club. 
ObeTltn,  Ohio.  January  30.  1960. 
CoiigresaxnaJi  August  E    Joh.\nsen, 
Hntt.^e  Office  Building, 
WnMhington   DC. 

Dr.AH  Congressman  Johansen-  On  Tues- 
day. February  2.  the  House  Un-Amencan  Ac- 
tivities Committee  opens  an  Inquiry  into 
American  student  participation  at  the  Vienna 
Youth  Festival.  The  student  council  of 
Oberlin  College  has  voted  to  send  a  delega- 
tion of  seven  students  to  WashlnKton  to 
observe  the  hearings  and  to  collect  pert.nent 
information  on  the  issues  Involved.  We  will 
not  resist  the  holding  of  the  hearlrgs  since 
we  believe  that  American  college  students 
have  nothing  to  hide  from  such  an  inquiry. 
Our  concern  is  that  the  inquiry  should  at- 
tempt to  discover  the  facts  involved  and  that 
It  will  not  develop  Into  a  massive  Investiga- 
tion Into  American  youth  and  the  academic 
community  with  the  resultant  confusion  and 
loss  of  perspective. 

We  understand  that  the  Inquiry  is  being 
held  under  the  investigation  of  particular 
Democratic  CongresBmen.  We  fee!  the  Re- 
publican Party  can  earn  the  admiration  and 
thanks  of  the  academic  community  if  the 
four  Republican  members  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  make  a  strong 
public  attempt  to  Insure  that  the  hearings 
should  be  fair  to  all  those  questioned  and 
should  be  addressed  to  the  point  and  not 
become  a  general  Indictment  of  American 
you*h. 

We  believe  here  Is  the  opportunity  for  the 
Rep\ib!lcan  Party  to  correct  many  of  the 
misunderstandings  that  exist  between  Itself 
and  the  intellectuals.  We  would  appreciate 
your  keeping  us  informed  on  the  pro^'rca  of 
the  hparlngs  and  also  having  your  comments. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Nelson  Bltistkin. 
For   thr   Executive  Committee  of   the 
Young  Republican  Club. 


INCRE.'KSE  IN  PARCEL  POST  RATES 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs  WETS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 17.  1959,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  approved  a  jxircel  post  rate 
increase  which  had  been  requested  by 
the  Postmaster  General.  The  effective 
date  of  this  rate  increase  was  announced 
as  February  1.  1960.  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, on  November  25,  1959. 

This  increase  in  parcel  post  rates. 
which  amoimts  to  nearly  23  E>ercent  in 
the  case  of  mail-order  nurse  omen,  will 
work  a  serious  hardship  on  all  nurseries 
in  this  country  using  parcel  iH)st  for  the 
distribution  of  their  commodities.  Due 
to  the  highly  seasonal  character  of  nurs- 
ery products,  they  must  b*^  mailed  to 
the  consumer  durmg  Febioiary,  March, 
April,  and  May.  The  mail-order  nurs- 
ery industry  develops  its  catalogs  dur- 
ing the  early  summer  months  and  mails 
them  to  prospective  consumers  for  the 
most  p.irt.  early  in  the  fall,  preceding  the 
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sirring  shipping  season.  Last  year.  111 
nurseries,  which  participated  in  a  survey, 
reported  maiiing  some  56  million  catalogs 
and  flyers  to  prospective  consumers. 
F/ices  quoted  in  nearly  all  of  these  cata- 
logs are  based  on  a  delivered  cost  to  the 
customer,  including  the  cost  of  mailing. 
Becau.se  of  this  castom  of  doing  business, 
mail-order  nursery  farmers  now  find 
themselves  in  a  position  where  they  can- 
ned pass  this  increase  in  parcel  post  rates 
on  to  the  consumer,  but  rather  mu.-^t  ab- 
sorb it  them.selves  out  of  expected  profits 
on  business  done  tlirough  the  mails.  Due 
to  the  very  highly  competitive  nature  of 
th.s  branch  of  aKriculliire.  they  are  un- 
able to  absorb  this  increased  mailing 
cost  without  serioas  financial  loss  that, 
for  many  small  mail-order  nurserymen, 
will  mean  the  difference  between  a  profit 
and  a  loss  over  the  years  operation,  add- 
ing further  to  the  decline  in  overall  agri- 
cultural income.  Certainly  if  the  Post- 
master General  could  postpone  the  date 
of  this  rate  increase  to  benefit  Christmas 
mail  users,  he  should  have  no  objection 
to  a  further  postponement  which  is  so 
important  to  this  relatively  small  group 
of  parcel  post  users 

In  the  State  of  New  York  alone,  nearly 
3  million  mailing  pieces  announcing 
nursery  products  were  delivered  to  con- 
sumers last  year.  One  large  mail-order 
nursery  m  the  State  of  New  York  esti- 
mates that  the  increased  cost  of  mailing 
will  cause  a  loss  to  it  alone  of  $65,000.  A 
survey  conducted  by  the  Mail  Order 
Nurserymen  s  Association,  representing 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  entire  mail- 
order nursery  busine.ss,  indicates  an  ex- 
pected average  loss  to  members  during 
the  shipping  season  just  beginning  of 
nearly  $6,000  because  of  increased  mail- 
ing costs. 

A  year  ago,  when  odd-size  third-class 
mail  rates  were  modified,  the  eflective 
date  for  certain  users  of  odd-size  cata- 
logs, including  mail-order  nurserymen, 
was  postponed  until  May  1.  1959.  This 
was  done  for  much  the  same  reason  that 
a  request  is  now  beinp  made  to  postpone 
the  effective  date  of  the  parcel  post  rate 
increase.  Mail-order  nurserymen  had 
already  prepared  odd -size  catalogs  for 
mailing  at  great  expense.  The  effective 
date  of  the  rate  increase  on  odd-size 
catalogs  was  postponed  to  allow  them 
to  use  their  already  prepared  catalogs 
without  suffering  the  loss  they  would 
have  incurred  from  the  increase  in  pos- 
tal rates. 

There  is  no  way  that  these  farmer- 
businessmen  could  have  anticipated  ti.e 
final  decision  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  the  decision  of 
the  Postmaster  General  to  put  the  au- 
thorized increase  m  parcel  post  ratt\s 
into  effect  at  such  an  early  date  Had 
they  been  able  to  do  .so.  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  would  have  taken  increased 
mailing  rates  into  consideration  in  de- 
veloping their  catalog  prices.  These  rel- 
atively small  businesses  do  not  operate 
on  a  very  great  margin  of  profit.  The 
cost  of  nursery  products  has  not  risen 
nearly  as  rapidly  as  has  the  cost  of  other 
consumer  products  over  the  past  years 
of  inflation.  All  of  the  nurseries  affected 
by  this  parcel  p>ost  rate  increase  will 
suffer  losses  which  they  should  not  be 


subjected  to  They  are  old  and  regular 
customers  of  the  parcel  post  service,  and 
ask  nothing  more  than  the  opportu- 
nity to  do  business  at  a  profit  in  a  situa- 
tion over  which  they  have  no  control. 

Tlie  bill  w  hich  I  have  introduced  today 
will  put  off  the  effective  date  of  the  parcel 
post  rate  increase  as  it  pertains  to  live 
plants  trees,  shrubs,  and  other  nunsery 
product^;  until  July  1,  1960.  thereby  giv- 
ing relief  to  this  branch  of  agriculture 
which  is  faced  with  the  unique  problem 
of  fulfilling  orders  based  on  unadjust- 
able  prices  published  before  the  parcel 
post  rate  increase  was  announced. 


ONE  HLTNDREDTH  ANNIVFRSARY 
OP  JEWISH  INVOCATION  IN  THE 
HOUSE 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE'\KP:R.  Is  there  ob.icction 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  YATES  Mr.  Speaker.  I,  too,  want 
to  pay  my  tribute  to  Rev  Bernard 
Braskamp  upon  the  10th  anniversary 
of  his  becoming  Chaplain  of  the  House. 
He  has  conducted  himself  according  to 
the  highest  traditions  of  the  House  and 
has  handled  his  office  with  extreme 
courtesy  and  friendliness.  Yesterday 
was  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  given  recognition  to  members  of 
ail  religions,  and  he  cooperated  entirely 
in  making  yesterday,  which  was  a  day 
of  unique  historical  significance,  one 
wliich  will  be  remembered, 

Mr  Speaker,  yesterday  was  a  day  of 
unique  historical  significance  in  this 
House  Exactly  100  years  ago  on  Feb- 
ruaiT  1.  1860.  Dr.  Morris  J.  Raphall.  then 
rabbi  of  Congregation  B'nai  Jeshurun 
of  New  York  City,  offered  the  ojsening 
prayer  for  the  se^^sion  for  that  day  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  It  was  the 
first  tinic  in  the  history  of  the  Con"^ress 
that  a  member  of  the  Jewish  faith  had 
delivered  the  invocation. 

Yesterday.  lOO  years  later,  it  is  ma-^t 
fitting  and  proper  that  the  event  should 
be  noted  and  celebrated  by  a  rep>etition 
of  the  ceremony  by  one  who  bears  the 
.same  relationsliip  to  Congregation  B'nai 
Jeshurun  as  Rabbi  Raphall  did  a  century 
aco.  Accordingly,  the  invocation  was 
offered  by  the  very  dLstineui'=hed  rabbi 
of  Congresiation  B  nai  Jeshurun,  Dr  Is- 
rael Goldstein,  whose  message  was  a  most 
inspiring  one. 

A  century  has  roll^Hl  by  sincr  Di-  Raph- 
all spoke  m  this  Chamber.  During  the 
years,  our  country  has  been  torn  by  wars, 
by  depressions,  by  other  catastrophes,  but 
It  ha.s  come  throuPh  them  all  and  has 
moved  to  a  pinnacle  as  the  greatest  and 
most  powerful  nation  in  the  world's  his- 
tory. But  what  is  most  important  is  that 
during  the  decades,  as  our  Nation  surged 
to  its  jieak  of  temporal  might,  the  United 
States  has  never  lost  sicht  of  the  great 
fundamental  verities  of  spirit  which  our 
Pounding  Fathers  gave  to  the  world  as 
the  basis  upon  which  men  might  govern 
eucii  otlier. 


Dr  Goldstein's  appearance,  coming  at 
a  time  when  bigotry  and  religious  intol- 
erance have  manifested  themselves  in 
many  quarters  of  the  world,  had  addi- 
tional special  significance,  in  giving 
dramatic  proof  to  the  hatemongers  and 
other  human  fringe  of  the  eternal 
nature  of  the  truths  we  hold  to  b<  self- 
evident  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
that  they  have  the  right  to  think  freely 
and  to  speak  their  thoughts  freely,  and 
to  worship  God  m  their  own  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  atUich  a  copy  of  Dr. 
Ruphall  s  invocation: 
Invocation  Offehed  bt  Dr  Morris  J   Raphall 

OF        CONGREG.ATION        BnaI       JESHURUN        ON 

February  1.    I860 

.'i.in.ighty  and  Merciful  God.  we  approach 
Thee  this  day  to  thank  Thee  for  Thy  past 
mercies,  and  humbly  to  beseech  Thee  to 
continue  and  extend  the  same  to  Thy  serv- 
ants. The  Representatives  of  the  United 
Stntes  in   Congress   assembled. 

Lord!  Great  and  manifold  have  been  Thy 
bounties  to  this  highly  favored  land  heart- 
felt and  sincere  are  our  thanks.  While  the 
vast  despotisms  of  Asia  are  crumbling  into 
dust,  and  the  effete  mon.archies  of  the  Old 
World  c^n  barely  sustain  them.<;e;\es  by 
yielding  to  the  pre.'^sure  of  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  it  has  been  Tl:y  gracious  will  that  on 
this  Wc:t/:rn  C  'ntjnent  a  comm.')n wealth 
should  be  esiabUshed  after  the  model  which 
Thou.  Tliyself.  didst  bestow  upon  the  tribes 
of  Israel,  in  their  best  and  purest  times. 
The  Constitution  and  Institutions  of  this 
Republic  prove  to  the  vkor'.d.  that  men 
created  in  Tlime  image  and  obedient  to  Thy 
precepts  are  not  on'.y  capable — fully  capable 
of  self-government,  but  that  they  know  best 
how  to  combine  civil  liberty  with  ready 
obedience  to  the  laws — religious  liberty  with 
warm  zeal  for  religion — absolute  general 
equality  with  sincere  respect  for  individual 
rights.  In  the  acquiring  and  carrying  out 
of  these  most  wise  Institutions.  Thy  pro- 
tection was  signally  manifest.  It  wr.s  Thy 
right  hand  that  shielded  the  founders  of 
this  Commonwealth  during  the  long  and 
perilous  struggle  of  right  against  might.  It 
was  Thy  wisdom  that  inspired  them  when 
they  established  this  Congress  to  be  that 
wliich  Thy  holy  Tabernacle  with  the  Urlm 
and  Thummln,  "Light  and  equity."  had  been 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  Israel:  the  heart 
of  the  entire  Nation,  where  the  wants,  the 
wishes,  the  feelings  of  all  should  become 
known  to.  and  respected  by,  all.  so  tliat 
union  should  create  strength,  and  concord 
keep  pace  with  prosperity.  Lord!  The  ordi- 
nary lifetime  of  a  man  has  barely  elapsed 
since  this  Constitution  came  into  force,  and 
under  Its  auspices  our  country,  from  feeble 
and  poor,  Is  become  wealthy  and  powerful. 
Already  It  takes  rank  with  the  mightiest,  and 
TTiou  Wilt  realize  unto  it  Thy  gracious  prom- 
ise to  Tliy  chosen  people:  "Tlie  Lord  will 
distinguish  thee  for  that  which  is  gocd!  ' 

Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  many 
days  and  many  weeks  have  gone  by  since  Thy 
servants,  our  Representatives,  first  met  In 
this  Congress:  but  not  yet  have  they  been 
able  to  organize  their  House  Thcu  who 
makest  peace  in  Thy  high  heavens,  direct 
their  minds  this  day  that  they  may.  w:i.h  one 
consent,  choose  the  man  who,  withotu  fear 
and  without  favor.  Is  to  preside  over  their 
iiSocmbly.  To  this  Intent,  endow  them, 
F.ither  most  gracious  with  Thy  Spirit— "the 
spirit  of  wisdom  and  understandinT;.  the 
spirit  of  counsel  and  might,  the  spirit  of 
knowledge  and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord  •  Let 
Thy  grace  guide  them,  so  that  amidst  the 
din  of  conflicting  Interests  and  opinions,  they 
may  each  of  them  and  all  of  them  hold  the 
even  tenor  of  their  way — the  way  of  modera- 
tion and  of  equity — that  they  may  speak  and 
art  and  legislate  for  Thy  glory  and  for  the 
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happiness  of  our  couiitxy;  so  tiiat  Irum  Ni>rt.h 
and  from  South,  from  East  and  from  West. 
one  feeling  of  satisfaction  may  attend  tiielr 
labors,  while  all  the  people  of  the  land  Joy- 
fully repeat  the  words  of  Thy  psalmist;  '  L<3, 
bow  go^^d  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren 
to  dwell  together  in  unity.  " 

Lord  God  of  Abrahnni.  rf  laaitc.  and  of 
Jacob.  I,  Thy  ser-.ant,  beseech  Thee  bless 
these  otir  Representatives,  even  ns  Th  ,u  didst 
direct  Thy  priests  to  bless  Thy  pet'pie.  savin? 
"May  the  Lord  bless  you  and  preserve  ymi: 
may  the  Lord  cause  his  countenance  to  shine 
upon  you,  and  be  gracious  uuUj  you;  may  the 
Lord  raise  his  countenance  unto  you,  and 
grant  you  peace  " 

May  this  blesslni^  of  the  0:ie  ■who  !iv»ih 
and  reltcneth  forever,  rest  upon  your  coun- 
cils and  yourselves  this  da\  and  e\ermore. 
Amen. 


SUGAR  BEET  PRODUCTION 

Ml-.  LANGEN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addre.ss  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obieclion 
to  the  request  of  the  efntlrman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tien- 
tleman  from  North  Dakota.  Corik'rf.ss- 
man  Don  Short,  and  myself  have  today 
proposed  identical  bills  which  will  nmend 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 
It  will  amend  the  act  !>o  as  to  provide 
American  sugar  beet  farmers  with  a 
permanent  increase  of  150,000  tons  m 
their  quota,  increase  mainland  cane 
quotas  by  50,000  tons,  and  reserve  the 
annual  increases  in  conhumption  to  do- 
mestic areas.  It  will  extend  ilie  act  for 
2  years. 

Since  eveiyone  in  this  body  is  aware 
of  the  international  con:siderations  of 
the  Sugar  Act  and  its  extension,  I  will 
not  dwell  upon  these  here  I  should 
instead  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  what  the  bills  which  we  have 
today  introduced  would  mean  to  one 
africultural  area  of  our  Nation — the  Red 
River  Valley  of  Minnesota  and  North 
Dakota.  I  am.  sure  that  what  I  herein 
present  is  equally  apphcable  to  other 
domestic  beet-growing  areas. 

The  seriousness  of  our  aericultural 
problem  is  apparent  to  all  of  i:.s  Oper- 
ating costs  to  the  farmer  and  Govern- 
ment expense  in  the  farm  program  are 
high,  farm  income  :s  low,  and  no  solu- 
tion to  this  dilemma  ha^;  as  yet  been 
forthcoming. 

There  is  no  doubt  m  mv  mind  th;^t 
Increased  suRar  be^t  acreasir  would  pro- 
vide a  major  breaktiirough  toward  the 
solution  of  this  problem  It  would  pro- 
vide a  badly  needed  increa.-e  in  income 
to  farmers  It  would  bo'^bier  the  econ- 
omy of  our  aericultural  towns — towns 
which,  alons?  with  the  farmers,  have  felt 
the  effects  of  a  weakened  agricultural 
economy.  It  would  provide  increased 
job  opportunities.  It  h;-!S  thf  potential 
of  reducing  the  production  of  other  crops 
which  presently  are  in  surp/Js  and  are 
depre«;sing  the  markets.  It  would,  as  a 
row  crop,  play  a  real  role  in  thf^  control 
of  weeds,  as  well  as  adding  a  great  deal 
to  the  diversity  of  farming. 

The  economic  efTec*-  c1  increased  'lugar 
beet  acieage  can  be  d.^matizcd  ty  an 


example  It  has  been  estimated  that,  in 
the  Red  River  Valley,  an  additional 
70.000  acres  of  beets  would  mean  an 
additional  gross  income  to  that  area  of 
over  SIO  million  annually. 

A  legiLunate  question  at  this  ix)int 
would  be  whether  or  not  the  fanners  are 
ready  and  capable  of  f;rowing  additional 
beet.s,  I,et  me  cite  some  facts  pertain- 
ing to  the  Red  River  Valley  to  .substan- 
tiate my  contention  that  they  emph;iti- 
cally  are.  These  facts  are  taken  from 
my  statement  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  July  27.  1959.  in  whicli  I  put 
forward  .substantially  the  same  points  as 
today. 

The  valley  now  has  three  processing 
plants  located  at  FJast  Grand  Forks. 
Moorhead.  and  Crook^^ton,  which  accom- 
modate the  production  of  over  90.000 
acres.  The.se  90.000  acres,  located  in 
northwestern  Minnesota  and  northeast- 
ern North  Dakota,  mean  a  gross  average 
annual  inc.ime  of  well  over  $13  million. 
However,  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
potential  for  expaiided  production  of 
sugar  beeus.  as  is  so  clearly  indicated  by 
the  continuous  desire  on  the  part  of  farm 
people  in  the  area  to  raise  additional 
beets  During  the  last  year  there  were 
715  actual  signed  applications  requesting 
beet  acreages  totaling  44,916  acres.  Of 
these  requests,  under  present  limitations. 
It  was  only  possible  to  ^rant  an  acreage 
01  460  acres  to  13  new  growers.  "Ihis 
means  th.it  99  out  of  every  100  applica- 
tions had  to  be  turned  down  There 
mi=;ht  well  have  been  requests  for  an  ad- 
ditional 30.000  acres  but  for  the  fact  that 
so  many  of  the  farmers  felt  that  it  would 
be  only  a  futile  effort  to  complete  the 
applications.  There  is.  as  well,  a  great 
desire  on  the  part  of  farmers  now  pro- 
ducmg  beets  that  they  might  be  per- 
mitted to  expand  their  acres.  For,  dur- 
ing the  past  years  they  have  experienced 
reductions  in  their  sugar  beet  acreage 
allotments.  It  is  som.ewhat  difficult  for 
the  farmers  to  understand  this  curtail- 
ment in  the  production  of  a  ci-op  in  which 
ue,  in  the  contmental  United  States, 
produce  only  30  percent  of  our  needs. 

Early  reports  which  have  reached  our 
ofSce  this  year  indicate  much  the  same 
response.  In  Minnesota's  Kittson  Coun- 
ty. 152  new  growers  have  applied  for  a 
total  of  12.085  acres,  and  in  Wilkin 
County,  also  In  Minnesota.  126  new 
growers   have   applied  for   11,084   acres. 

These  conditions  prevail,  I  am  sure, 
in   other  domestic    beet   growing   areas. 

Fanners  and  farmmg  areas  are  ready 
for  increased  sugar  acreage  in  another 
way.  The  Red  River  Valley,  for  ex- 
ample, has,  in  abundant  quantities,  all 
the  necesasry  ingredients  for  successful 
sugar  beet  production— fertile  soil,  fa- 
vorable climatic  conditions,  and  the 
necessary  labor. 

I  have  called  the  above  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  in  order  that  the  do- 
mestic considerations  involved  in  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Sugar  Act  may  not  be  for- 
gotten. Taken  together  w/.h  the  inter- 
national situation,  they  form  tlie  basis 
from  which  our  debate  ^hould  proceed, 

I  respectfully  request  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  legislation  which  Con- 
gressman Short  and  myself  today  pro- 
posed. 


TV^'O  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  THF, 
AMERICAN  WOOL  TEXTILE  IN- 
DUSTRY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rdcord. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  requ.set  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mas.sachu.setts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year,  1960,  we  celebrate  a  landmark  in 
the  history  of  textiles,  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  the  American  wool  textile  in- 
dustry. The  story  of  textiles  is  the  story 
of  mankind.  Wo  do  not  know  when  wool 
was  first  spun  and  woven  Into  cloth.  But 
long  before  the  time  of  recorded  history. 
woolen  fabrics  were  made  by  the  Swiss 
lake  dwellers.  Garments  made  of  wool 
fabrics  were  worn  by  the  Babylonians 
as  early  as  4000  B.C.  Joseph's  "coat  of 
many  colors,"  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
was  said  to  be  made  of  wool. 

Skipping  many,  many  centuries  of 
world  history,  we  come  to  more  modern 
times.  Durmg  the  years  of  lasiy  grow  in 
of  the  13  American  Colonics,  England 
was  the  world's  leading  wool  textile  man- 
ufacturer. And  that  was  the  basis  for 
much  conflict.  The  mother  countiy. 
pm-suing  a  policy  of  industrialization  on 
the  home  front,  attempted  to  thwart  any 
development  of  industry  in  the  Colonies 
Strict  mercantilism  wa.s  the  rule;  the 
Colonies  were  looked  upon  as  sources  of 
raw  materials  for  the  mother  cotmtry, 
markets  for  goods  of  English  manufac- 
ture. This  two-way  trade  served  to  en- 
rich the  coffers  of  enterprising  English 
industrialists,  as  well  as  the  entire  i.<^!and 
economy. 

Attempts  at  colonial  manufacture  of 
woolen  textiles  and  other  product^s  sowed 
the  seeds  of  ferment  in  young  America. 
The  manufacture  of  woolen  cloth  wa.s 
literally  one  of  the  foundation  stones  of 
our  American  Nation. 

As  early  as  1699,  the  English  Patlia- 
ment  passed  an  act  forbidding  exporta- 
tion of  wool  and  woolen  manufactures 
from  any  colony  in  which  such  goods 
were  produced,  Nevei-theles.s,  by  1760. 
the  beginnnigs  of  woolen  textile  manu- 
facture, centered  In  New  England,  were 
well  under  way.  It  was  the  attempt  by 
England  to  stifle  independent  mdustiy 
and  commerce  that  led  In  large  measui-e 
to  sounding  the  tocsin  for  libeitv. 

Then,  as  now,  the  woolen  industry  was 
a  right  arm  of  American  fighting  forces 
It  was  during  the  American  Revolution 
that  woolen  manufacture  received  its 
first  great  impetus  for  expansion.  Cut 
off  from  imports,  the  patriots  wei-e  hard 
pressed  for  warm  clothing. 

A  few  years  after  the  sucoes.sful  con- 
clusion of  the  War  for  Independence. 
Artliur  Scholfield  introduced  factory 
manufacture  of  woolen  yard  at  Byfield, 
Mass.  The  year  was  1794.  These  en- 
deavors formed  the  beginning  of  the  in- 
dustrial revolution  in  this  country. 

In  1801  Merino  sheep,  producers  of 
.some  of  the  finest  wool  in  the  world,  were 
imported  into  the  United  States  from 
Spain  and  PYance.  This  strain  helped 
to  improve  domestic  sheep.  By  1810 
around  24  woolen  mills  were  operating 
m    New    England    and    nearby    Siates,- 


About  this  time,  the  manufacture  of  wool 
carpets  and  rugs  began.  Since  then,  the 
fame  of  these  Ainenoan  piuducts  has 
spread  throughout  the  woild. 

After  1830.  improvements  in  ma- 
chinery, the  development  of  transporta- 
tion, and  growth  of  cities  stimulated  fur- 
ther growth  of  wool  manufacture. 

Then  came  the  Civil  War  C nee  again 
the  clash  of  arms  brought  in  its  wake  a 
tremendous  impetus  for  vast  expansion 
of  the  industrial  machine  Demand  for 
uniforms,  overcoat';,  woolen  caps,  mit- 
tens, and  blankets  stepped  up  woolen 
manufacture  to  previously  unheard  of 
heights. 

Following  the  civil  strife  of  the  1860's 
came  the  great  push  westward.  The 
countr>'  was  fairly  dizzy  with  railroad 
building,  construction  of  factories,  and 
new  cities.  Woolen  manufacture  kept 
pace  with  the  times,  increasing  to  such 
an  extent  that  before  1900  the  industry 
was  providing  more  than  90  percent  of 
domestic  requirements 

The  honzon.s  of  hist-^rj'  are  dottc? 
w  ith  wars  The  20th  century  has  proved 
no  exception  and  during  both  world 
conflagrations  which  have  occurred 
within  the  lifetime  of  many  of  us,  the 
wool  indu.'-tiT  was  a  necessary*  adjunct  to 
the  war  eflorts  Durinc  World  War  IT, 
the  textile  Indu.stry  as  a  whole  furnished 
10.000  difTerent  items  from  uniforms  to 
blankets  and  helmet  liner? 

We  have  seen  the  woolen  textile  in- 
dustrv-  prow  to  ft  giant  among  all  Ameri- 
can fields  of  enteri)rise  In  recent  years, 
like  all  branches  of  textile  manufacture, 
woolei^s  have  b'^en  challcnrjed  bj*  syn- 
thetic fibers. 

But  wool  has  met  the  competition 
from  synthetics  perhaps  more  success- 
fully than  most  other  natural  fibers. 
There  is  an  old  maxim,  "If  you  cant 
beat  them,  join  them."  Many  wool 
textile  manufacturers  have  done  just 
that  Formerly  utilizing  natural  fibers 
exclusively,  they  are  now  producing 
fabrics  of  mixtures  of  wool  and  dacron, 
wool  and  nylon  and  other  con^bmations. 
Fabrics  of  pure  wool  and  wool  used  in 
combination  with  s>Tithetics  now  have 
many  consumer-desired  properties,  such 
as  non.shrinkability.  ix-rnianent  pleixtin','. 
crush  proofing',  mothproofing,  and  show- 
ei-proofing.  These  are  tnily  wonder  ma- 
terials. 

Today  thf  manufactuie  of  woolen 
goods,  includin.,'  fabrics  for  clothinp, 
blankets,  upholstery,  industrial  ma- 
terials, and  carpets,  is  a  multi-billion- 
doUar  busines.s.  In  1957,  the  late.st  year 
for  which  data  are  available  the  value 
of  shipments  of  all  woolen  fabrics  and 
carpeting  amounted  to  nearly  1  2  billion 
and  in  1958  the  payroll  of  the  woolen 
goods  industry  totaled  almost  $375 
million. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  economic 
ramifications  of  woolen  textile  manu- 
facture extend  far  beyond  the  bo'ders  of 
the  industry  itself.  I^aiLe  expenditures 
upon  machinery  are  required.  Such  in- 
vestments total  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  annually.  The  woolen  Uxtile  m- 
dustiy  has  become  a  huge  customer  of 
the  chemical  Industry,  source  of  syn- 
thetic fiber  materials.  "Woolen  textile 
manufacture  also  requires  hur.dicJs  of 
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millions  of  dollars  worth  of  fuel,  power, 
transportation,  paper  products,  electncai 
supplies,  hardware,  and  packins  ma- 
terials. 

Even  as  wool  manufacture  was  a  vital 
part  of  the  econo.Tiy  during  Uie  early 
days  of  our  Republic,  so  is  it  today.  All 
industries  today  are  chai-actcnzed  by 
constant  technological  changes.  Woolen 
textile  production  has  always  kept  pace 
with  new  develo])ments  Excellence  of 
manufacture,  plus  ingenious  new  ma- 
terials of  wool  and  wool  in  combination 
with  other  fibers.  I  know,  will  insure  the 
continued  impoi'tance  of  woolen  textiles 
for  the  unforeseen  future. 

It  is  proper  that  the  contributions  of 
those  engaged  in  the  American  wool 
textile  industry,  past  and  present,  be  rec- 
ognized on  the  occasion  of  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  the  establishment  in 
America  and  in  our  hemisphere  of  this 
important  business,  which  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  building  and 
progress  of  our  countrj-. 


W(  iRKER  PARTICIPATION  IN  BUSI- 
NE.c.^   MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  TELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  SPE,AKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
New  York  ^ 

There  was  no  objection, 
Mr.  TELLER.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  time 
has  come  w  hen  we  oucht  to  take  system- 
atic coKnizance  of  a  developing  world- 
wide movement  in  luiion-managemtnt 
relations  which  is  bound  to  have  rami- 
fications m  our  country  and  may  take 
inappropriate  forms  here  unless  it  is 
properly  understood  and  its  implications 
analyzed.  I  refer  to  the  subject  of  work- 
er participation  in  management  func- 
tions. I  have  preoccupied  myself  with 
the  many  ramifications  of  this  develop- 
ment fcr  many  years.  My  book  entitled 
"Management  Functions  Under  Collec- 
tive Bargaining"  published  in  1947  dealt 
with  some  of  these  ramifications. 

In  recent  years  additional  importance 
has  been  given  to  the  subject  by  the  in- 
creasingly expres.'^ed  view  that,  particu- 
larly in  large  business  unit=.,  union  rep- 
resentatives should  participate  with 
management  in  the  actual  operation  of 
the  business  enton^'rise.  Intensified  au- 
tomation and  Its  effects  on  employment, 
evidenced  in  the  recently  concluded  steel 
strike,  will  undoubtedly  lend  additional 
force  to  this  view. 

Billions  of  dollars  of  pension  and  wel- 
fare trust  funds  exist  in  this  countiT 
as  a  result  of  collective  bargaining. 
Some  of  these  trust  funds  are  admin- 
istered .<:olely  by  unions,  others  estab- 
lished after  the  pa-ssage  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  ai-e  jointly  administered  by 
employei-s  and  unions.  The  investment 
of  these  funds  in  the  common  stocks  of 
American  corporations  may  have  vast 
repercussions  in  the  way  in  which  man- 
agement is  exercised,  particularly  if  tlie 
investors  decide  to  exercise  a  participat- 
ing hand  in  the  operation  of  the  busi- 
ne.s."?. 

A  measure  of  expeinence  with  worker 
pailicipation  in  management  functions 


in  private  industry  whjch  may  perhaps 
be  helpful  to  the  American  people  exists 
m  Uie  limited  fonn  of  codetennUiism 
adopted  in  France  and  known  as  "com- 
ites  d'  enterprise."  and  in  the  more-de- 
veloped recently  adopted  system  of  co- 
determinism  m  the  privately  owned  ucn. 
coal,  and  steel  industries  in  Western 
GeiTnany,  whereby  unions  are  given 
equal  reprcscnution  on  cxjmpany  boards 
of  directors.  In  the  nationalized  in- 
dustries of  Great  Britain  and  Frai:ice 
there  also  exists  a  reservoir  of  actual 
experience  of  unportance  to  our  country 
m  its  evaluation  of  the  efiQciency  of  our 
free-enterprise  system. 

I  am  as  passionate  a  believer  in  our 
system  of  free  private  enterprise  as  I  am 
dedicated  to  the  importance  of  main- 
tauimg  and  strengthening  our  free  pri- 
vate system  of  collective  bargaimng. 
My  recent  visit  m  France  and  Germany, 
made  primarily  to  study  codeterminism 
and  itie  general  problem  of  worker  par- 
ticipation m  managranent  functions,  has 
strengthened  these  beliefs  and  has  given 
additional  vigor  to  my  views  regarding 
our  free  private  collective-bargaining 
system. 

Both  in  France  and  Germany  I  met 
with  umon  leaders,  outstanding  busi- 
nessmen, and  officers  of  employer  asso- 
ciations, and  I  probed  into  the  actual 
workings  of  mdustrial  relations  in  these 
countries.  I  have  concluded  from  these 
investigations  that  our  way  of  doing 
things  m  the  field  of  union-managMnent 
relations  is  more  conducive  to  the  sur- 
vival of  free  institutions  and  the  steady 
unprovement  of  our  living  standards. 
Because  European  experiences  in  worker 
participation  in  management,  particu- 
larly codeterminism  as  it  is  practiced  in 
Geimany,  are  often  adverted  to  as  ex- 
amples of  practices  which  ought  to  be 
followed  in  this  country.  I  think  the  Con- 
gress will  be  interested  in  the  reasons 
which  prompt  my  conclusion. 

Worker  participation  in  management 
functions  has  a  number  of  facets,  rang- 
ing from  limned  cooperative  plans  to 
improve  production  such  as  we  had  in 
this  country  during  World  War  II.  con- 
tinuing through  the  European  Works 
Councils,  and  reaching  an  apex  in  the 
West  German  sys-tem  of  codetermina- 
tion.  I  shall  go  into  these  and  other 
types  of  plans,  both  here  and  abroad, 
but  before  doing  so  I  think  it  is  imjxfr- 
tant  to  make  the  point  that  no  single 
facet  of  union-manaeement  relations  m 
a  given  country  can  be  evaluated  intel- 
ligently unless  it  IS  related  to  the  many 
other  facets  of  the  overall  industrial 
relations  system  of  that  country.  We 
may  take  both  Fi  ance  and  Germany  as 
examples,  to  show  the  inapplicability — 
at  lea.st  in  genei-al — of  what  is  done  in 
those  countries  to  the  conditions  which 
prevail  here, 

American  unions  owe  their  strength 
to  a  preference  for  private  collective 
bargaining  gains  on  a  plant-by-plant 
basis  over  legislation  and  political  ac- 
tion. Free  private  ownership  and  man- 
agement, and  free  private  labor  uniorus, 
are  the  cornerstones  of  our  system  of 
enterprise  and  collective  bargaining. 
Tliese  generalizations  remain  substcm- 
tially  valid  despite  the  Fedei-al  and  State 
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statutes  which  favor  the  nrrowth  of 
unions,  and  the  recently  enacted  Federal 
labor-management  reform  law  which 
establishes  certain  standards  governing 
the  Internal  affairs  of  labor  unions.  We 
do  not  have  a  national  Labor  Party. 

In  my  view  the  Wagner  Act's  election 
procedures  for  designating  union  repre- 
sentatives, the  concept  of  the  exclusive 
representative  in  plant  bargaining,  and 
the  union  shop  arrangement  form  the 
bases  for  the  strength  as  well  a.^  the  sta- 
bility of  American  union -management 
relations. 

These  characteristics  are  absent  from 
European  labor  relations,  and  to  their 
absence  we  may  attribute  much  of  the 
weakness  in  the  fabric  of  their  collective 
bargainin"^^',  thoush  of  course  the  terrible 
ravages  of  World  War  II  and  the  per- 
sistent strength  of  communism  are  im- 
portant contributing   factors 

My  personal  observations  and  dis- 
cussions with  union  leaders  and  man- 
agement representatives  in  France  lead 
me  to  believe  that  the  labor  movement 
in  that  country  is  weak,  and  that  the 
weaknesses  of  the  French  labor  move- 
ment derive  from  five  ma.n  causes: 
FHrst.  the  absence  of  private  collective 
bargaining  on  a  plant  basis,  bargaining 
takes  place  on  a  multi -employer  level: 
second,  the  absence  of  the  exclusive  bar- 
gaining representative  concept:  unions 
have  a  shockingly  confusintr  typp  of 
proportional  represf  ntation  in  the  same 
bargaining  unit:  third,  the  absenre  of 
any  union  shop  arrangement  and  the 
haphazard  enforcement  of  union  dues: 
fourth,  internal  conflict,  particularly  the 
conflict  with  Communist-led  unions 
which  claim  the  alle2iance  of  about  one- 
half  of  the  2  5  million  union  members 
in  Prance:  fifth,  the  excessiv.^  reliance 
on  legislation  for  worker  gains  as  to 
matters  which  are  left  to  private  col- 
lective bargaining  in  this  country 

Except  for  the  factor  of  communism 
In  labor  unions  which  is  outlawed.  West 
German  labor  relations  demonstrate 
substantially  the  same  weaknesses 

Social  security  legislation  exists  in 
Prance  as  it  does  in  our  country,  but 
privately  negotiated  pension  plans  are 
relatively  unknown.  And  France  goes 
far  beyond  America  in  providing  by  law 
a  system  of  compulsory  health  insurance 
under  which  the  Government  pays  about 
80  percent  of  the  cost  of  medical  services 
of  the  employee  and  his  family.  Private- 
ly negotiated  health  insurance  plans  are 
therefore  unnecessary,  at  all  events  not 
generally  practiced.  The  scheme  of  un- 
emplojonent  insurance  is  also  Govern- 
ment sponsored:  payments  are  based  on 
need  rather  than  as  a  matter  of  riizht. 
Ptecently,  however,  limited  supplemen- 
tary unemployment  insurance  has  been 
provided  by  collective  bargainine  fi- 
nanced by  employers.  Three  weeks  an- 
nual vacation  Is  provided  by  law  France 
has  a  regionally  adjusted  national  mini- 
mum wage  law  of  about  31  cents  an  hour. 
with  overtime  of  1^4  after  40  hours  and 
l^  after  48  hours.  The  national  mini- 
mum wage  is  the  actual  wage  except  for 
the  more  highly  skilled  workers  In  heavy 
Industry,  who  receive  only  slightly  more 
than  the  minimum  wage. 

There  is,  in  other  words,  a  sub«tan- 
tially  greater  reliance  on  social  legisla- 


tion in  France  than  in  the  United  States. 
France  has  no  equivalent  of  our  Wagner 
or  Taft-Hartley  Acts.  Paradoxically, 
then,  in  our  country  a  greater  degree  of 
reliance  is  placed  on  legislation  to  en- 
courage the  existence  and  growth  of  free 
private  unions  and  private  collective 
bargaining,  where  in  FYance  the  reliance 
is  on  social  legislation  which  has  the  ef- 
fect of  reducing  the  role  of  unions  in  se- 
curing worker  benefits.  The  man  on 
the  street  in  France,  with  whom  I 
5poke — for  example,  taxi  drivers,  work- 
ers in  plants — has  little  regard  for  the 
effectiveness  of  French  labor  unions, 
"They  don  t  amount  to  anything."  one 
man  stated.  "They  are  so  busy  with 
politics  they  have  no  time  for  their 
members,"  I  feel  dutybound  to  report 
this,  yet  I  believe  that  such  expressions 
have  to  be  equated  with  the  valiant  ef- 
forts of  the  French  people  to  reestablish 
their  greatness.  But  France  will  not 
fully  realize  its  capabilities  unless  it, 
first,  turns  away  from  nationalization  of 
its  industry :  second,  roots  out  Communist 
domination  of  its  labor  unions:  and. 
third,  establishes  vigorous  free  private 
collective  bargaining,  which  is  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  an  e.'Tective  labor 
movement 

West  Germany's  unions  have  in  de- 
spair forsaken  politics,  but  the  massive 
traditional  reliance  on  social  legislation 
has  left  little  for  private  collective  bar- 
gaining. Social  security,  health  insur- 
ance, vacations  and  holidays  are  man- 
dated and  fixed  by  law.  but  Germany 
unlike  France  has  no  national  minimum 
wage  law.  Wage  rates  are  reserved  for 
private  bargaining.  In  Germany,  as  in 
France,  there  is  no  plant-by-plant  bar- 
gainin::.  Administration  of  nationally 
or  rf  uionally  negotiated  agreements  are 
given  over  to  plant  works  councils,  which 
operate  independently  of  the  unions. 
Ur.ion  membersliip  is  voluntary,  and  ap- 
parently the  main  motive  for  joining  a 
union  Is  to  secure  its  help  in  the  event 
of  difficulty  with  the  employer — for  ex- 
ampl?,  wrongful  discharge— which  the 
employee  desires  to  remedy  in  the  tripar- 
tite labor  court 

I  found  in  West  Germany,  particu- 
larly among  union  leaders,  an  attitude 
of  contrition — a  belief  among  trade 
unionists  that  tiiey  did  not  do  all  they 
could  have  done  to  protect  democratic 
Gei-many  from  nazism.  The  forsaking 
of  politics  is  perhaps  due  partly  to  this 
belief.  Both  union  spokesmen  and 
management  representatives  seem  dog- 
gedly m  pursuit  of  uninterrupted  pro- 
duction, partly  for  fear  of  communism. 
The  relatively  strike-free  postwar  Ger- 
many may  be  an  earnest  of  new  points 
of  view  based  on  flexibility  which  have 
at  least  in  part  taken  the  place  of 
arrogance  and  stiff-i^ecked  human  at- 
titudes which  in  the  past  have  been 
identified  with  the  German  people.  How 
pervasively  genuine  this  new  human  re- 
lations concept  IS,  only  time  can  tell. 
The  holocaust  of  World  War  II.  and  the 
German  rapacity  which  was  its  core,  is 
still  too  fresh  in  our  minds  and  hearts 
for  any  completely  objective  forecast  at 
this  time. 

Neither  in  France  nor  in  West  Ger- 
many is  the  labor  union  even  remotely 
the  strong  private  workers'  representa- 


tive which  It  Is  in  our  country.  The 
European  experiments  with  workers' 
participation  in  management  functions 
do  not,  therefore,  evidence  an  advanced 
stage  of  private  collective  bargaining 
but  something  else.  This  something 
else  may  be  socialism,  as  In  Great 
Britain.  It  may  be  a  reaction  to  World 
War  II.  The  Renault  motor  company 
was  nationalized  in  France — the  other 
motor  companies  are  run  by  private 
owners — because  of  the  collaboration  by 
its  ov.ners  with  the  Vichy  government. 
Codetermiuism  in  West  Germany,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  evolved  largely  to  avoid 
nationalization  of  the  iron.  coal,  and 
steel  industries  whose  owners  had  been 
In  sympathy  with  the  Nazi  movement. 

This  is  the  background  again.st  wlilch 
I  present  to  the  Congre.ss  a  survey  of 
workers'  participation  in  management 
functions  in  North  America  and  Euiope. 
There  is  much  to  be  gained  from  in- 
creasing our  understanding  of  this 
emerging  participation,  if  we  bear  in 
mind  the  background  against  which  the 
particular  practice  developed  and  the 
total  scheme  of  union-management  re- 
lations m  the  particular  country  where 
the  practice  is  followed.  American 
union  leaders,  looking  upon  the  prob- 
lems from  the  vantage  point  of  our 
strong  labor  union  movement,  may  take 
the  view — as  I  believe  most  of  them  do — 
that  collective  bargaining  between  un- 
diluted management  and  unions  is  to  be 
preferred  to  the  kind  of  worker  partici- 
pation in  management  functioiis  evi- 
denced by  codeterminism 

I  gratefully  acknowledge  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice of  the  Library  of  Congress,  whose 
researching  pinpointed  the  areas  of  in- 
quiry which  I  pursued  in  my  interviews 
of  union  leaders  and  management  rep- 
resentatives in  France  and  Germany  I 
append,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, a  "Selected  Bibhography  on 
Workers'  Participation  in  Management 
Functions.  '  as  of  July  1959.  prepared  by 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service. 

THE      TMtRcrNCE     OF     WORKERS'     PARTK  IPATIO  N 

Workers'  participation  in  manage- 
ment functions  is  not  a  new  phenome- 
non in  the  development  of  labor-man- 
agement relations.  In  the  years 
following  the  First  World  War.  pro- 
grams to  encourage  greater  cooperation 
between  employers  and  workers  in  the 
general  operation  of  economic  enter- 
prises were  launched  in  many  countries 
throughout  Europe  They  were  an  inte- 
gral part  of  a  much  broader  social 
movement  which  altered  the  character 
of  European  societies  and  upset  old  bal- 
ances of  power. 

Workers'  demands  for  a  growing  voice 
in  industrial  policy  in  Europe  were  an 
outgrowth  of  political  and  social  phi- 
losophies which  championed  the  rights 
of  labor  to  a  more  influential  role  in  the 
economy.  Fabian  socialism  In  Great 
Britain,  social  democracy  in  Scandinavia, 
and  Marxism  on  the  continent  all  en- 
visioned full  workers'  control  of  the 
means  of  production.  The  increasing 
strength  of  trade  unionism  and  of  the 
machinery  for  collective  bargaining  en- 
abled the  labor  movement  to  achieve  at 
least  a  part  of  its  goal — the  acceptance 
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of  limited  workers'  participation  in  man- 
agement functions.  This  was  envisioned 
as  just  the  fir.st  step  toward  eventual 
complete  nationalization 

Across  the  Atlantic  In  the  United 
States,  by  contrast,  the  labor  movement 
was  not  devoted  to  a  particular  political 
pliilosophy.  The  issues  in  the  struggle 
between  management  and  workers  in  the 
twenties  and  thirties  m  our  country 
centered  around  union  recogiution  and 
the  achievement  of  an  equitable  living 
wage  and  decent  working  conditions 
through  collective  bargaining  The 
European  practice  of  workers'  participa- 
tion through  joint  committees  had  little 
following  and  was  adoptrd  only  briefly  in 
World  War  II  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
emergency.  It  enjoyed  limited  success 
largely  because  it  was  contrary  to  Amer- 
ican traditions  of  labor-manacement  re- 
lations. The  iniringement  on  manage- 
ment prerogatives  on  this  continent 
has  developed  through  the  evolution  and 
extension  of  collective  bargaining. 

OBJECTIVES     or    WORKERS'     PARTICTPATIOK 

The  central  objective  behind  joint  co- 
operation in  most  countries  ha.s  been  to 
increase  industrial  production  and  labor 
productivity  for  the  joint  benefit  of  the 
V>int  producers  Increa.sed  productivity 
would  in  turn  contribute  to  a  general 
improvement  in  the  standard  of  hving. 

But  there  have  been  other  incentives 
behmd  labor's  demand  for  a  greater  voice 
in  management  functions.  The  m.ove- 
ment  has  often  been  a  reaction  to  what 
was  thought  to  be  abuses  which  accom- 
pany large-scale  business  enterprises  and 
the  relatively  insignificant  role  the  indi- 
vidual plays.  Workers'  participation.  It 
v,.is  hoped,  would  give  the  individual 
worker  a  role  and  an  interest  in  his  in- 
dastrial  society  and  help  to  re.store  his 
self-respect  and  status. 

In  otlier  countries,  there  has  been  a 
strong  desire  on  Uie  part  of  workers  who 
lived  under  a  Fascist  dictatorship  to  pre- 
vent the  recmergence  of  a  totalitarian 
regime.  They  seek  a  place  for  the  repre- 
sentatives of  labor  in  tlie  coimcils  of  in- 
dustry to  watch  over  the  political  activi- 
ties of  the  management,  who  they  fear 
might  be  tempted  to  support  another 
di&istrous  Fascist  movement.  With  a 
system  of  joint  consultation,  labor  be- 
lie\es  that  it  is  m  a  better  position  to 
exercise  a  moderating  influence  on  the 
employers'  activities  and  .safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  workers. 

Some  trade  uuion  advocates  of  devel- 
oping codetermmation  conceive  of 
workers'  council  or  management  com- 
mittees as  steppingstones  to  eventual 
full  workers'  control  of  a  nation's  pro- 
ductive capacity.  In  complete  contra.st. 
many  employers  view  their  gradual 
sharing  of  manaj^craent  functions  with 
their  employees  as  a  compromi.se  which 
will  forestall,  or  even  end.  labor's  striv- 
ings for  socialism  and  syndicalism. 

THE   VARUD   IMAGE."!   OT    JOINT   COOPER ATIOH 

Joint  cooperation  has  a.":  many  imapes 
as  there  are  countries  »hich  have 
adopted  it.  To  date,  consultative  ma- 
chinery has  been  established  on  perma- 
nent ba,i,is  in  more  than  30  countnes 
around  the  world— Austria,  Belgium, 
f^'iivia,  Bulgaria.  Canada,  Ceylon. 
Czechoslovakia,       Denmark,       Finland. 


France,  the  Federal  German  Republic. 
Hungary,  India,  Indochina,  Iran,  Israel, 
Italy,  Japan,  Luxembourg,  the  Neth- 
erlands, New  Zealand,  Norway.  Paki- 
stan. Poland.  Rumania,  Spain.  Sweden, 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics,  and  Yugoslavia. 
It  also  exiits  to  a  lesser  degree  in  Haiti, 
Ireland,  the  Philippines,  Switzerland, 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  the 
United  States. 

The  type  and  scope  of  this  machin- 
ery, however,  differ  widely  from  founti"y 
to  country,  depending  on  the  political 
sy;  tem.  the  past  history  of  industrial  re- 
lations, and  trade  union  views  of  what 
the  workers'  role  should  be.  Workers' 
participation  in  management  functions 
IS  known  as  joint  consultation  in  Great 
Britain.  £us  ■coUaU-oratlon  dans  I'indus- 
trie'  in  Beleium  tuid  Fiance,  in  Yugo- 
."■iavia  as  workers'  management,  and  in 
Germany  as  '  mitbestimmung  or  code- 
termination. 

Workers'  participation  may  evolve  on 
a  voluntary  basis  or  it  may  be  sanctioned 
by  law.  Voluntary-  schemes  of  joint  con- 
sultation such  as  exist  in  the  United 
."States.  Canada,  and  Great  Britain, 
though  they  are  encouraged  by  the  cen- 
tral government  and  various  national 
organizatioriS.  are  an  outgrowth  of  local 
parties  adopting  the  concept  and  deter- 
mining the  means  and  the  extent  of 
tiieir  CO  peration.  By  their  voluntary 
nature,  these  schemes  permit  more  flex- 
ibility and  ofler  greater  assurance  of 
success 

Of  course,  the  lines  of  demarcation 
between  voluntaiT  and  statutory  par- 
ticipation ai-e  not  always  clearcut.  In 
the  case  of  Great  Britain,  voluntary  and 
statutorj  coopei"ation  are  practiced  side 
by  side  m  the  country's  private  and  na- 
tionalized industries.  Though  their 
reasons  for  being  may  be  different,  their 
actual  foiTn  and  activities  varj'  slightly. 
In  the  United  States  the  labor  laws  re- 
lating to  collective  bargaining  have  been 
influential  on  the  trend  of  workers'  par- 
ticipation by  the  very  fact  that  they 
have  fa. led  to  define  specifically  the  is- 
sues over  which  panicipanls  must  bar- 
'.-'ain.  Thu->  an  aggressive  labor  move- 
ment has  extended  its  field  of  interest 
into  new.  unexplored  areas  in  the  in- 
terest.s  of  improving  working  conditions 
and  employment  security. 

In  Scandinavia,  joint  cooperation  is 
based  on  national  a.greements  concluded 
between  the  p>owcrful  trade  unions  and 
a  highly  centralized  employers'  associa- 
tion The.se  agreements,  which  were 
reached  m  an  effort  to  avoid  govern- 
ment interfciencc,  set  the  pohcy  for  the 
local  organizations  and  have  almost  the 
.^;une  binding  effect  as  law. 

Most  of  the  countries  of  continental 
Western  Euiope — Fi-ance,  B<;lgium,  the 
Netherlands.  Luxembourg,  Germany, 
and  Austria — provide  for  workers'  par- 
ticipation at  various  levels  of  the  econ- 
omy by  law.  In  mast  instances,  legisla- 
tion has  been  deemed  nccessarj-,  because 
of  a  histoiy  of  stormy  labor-manage- 
ment relations,  and  to  protect  the  com- 
munity from  outbreaks  of  serious 
indu.'-trial  disputes.  Legislation  imjwses 
uniform  obligations  on  all  undertakings 
and  gives  the  machinery  for  cooperation 
permanent  status.    But  the  success  of 


the  program  still  depends  largely  on  the 
goodwill  and  unity  of  purpose  of  the  par- 
ticipants rather  than  on  legal  compul- 
sion. 

Finally,  m  countries  with  state  owner- 
ship and  planned  economies,  such  as  the 
U.S.S.R..  Poland.  Yugoslavia,  the  state 
through  the  central  trade  union  organi- 
zations determines  the  status  and  scope 
of  workers'  participation.  Workers' 
repre.<;entatives  in  manaeement  councils 
in  these  countries  are  in  reality  agents 
of  the  central  government,  not  of  tlie 
local  work  force. 

Another  Important  difference  in  the 
forms  of  workers'  participation  practiccKl 
in  the  various  leading  industrial  coun- 
tnes lies  in  the  scope  and  competence  of 
the  joint  committees.  Participation  can 
range  from  occasional  advice  to  what  at 
least  in  theory  may  be  called  full  co- 
partnership. The  committees  may  ful- 
fill a  purely  advisory  function  on  ques- 
tions of  increasing  production  and  pro- 
ductivity, as  was  the  case  during  World 
War  II  m  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Or  they  may  have  developed  into  an  es- 
sential link  in  the  collective  bargaining 
process,  such  as  we  find  In  Italy  and 
Germany.  Participation  may  go  a  step 
further  and  include  some  degree  of  man- 
agerial authority  in  social  and  personnel 
matters,  with  a  right  to  be  mformed  and 
consulted  in  other  management  areas, 
which  m  Europe  is  the  most  prevalent 
form  of  joint  cooperation  practiced  to- 
day. Or  participation  may  mean  full 
codetermination  with  worker  represen- 
tation on  the  board  of  directors  equal  to 
that  of  the  owners,  like  the  system  now 
in  operation  in  the  iron,  steel,  and  coal 
md  us  tries  of  West  Germany. 

I  shall  now  sketch  m  brief  outline  the 
background,  structure,  and  scope  of  the 
various  major  workers'  participation 
movements,  concentrating  on  the  lead- 
ing mdustnal  nations  of  North  America 
and  Elurope. 

VOLUNTARY  SYSTEMS  OF  WORKXKS'  PARTICIPA- 
TION— THE  rNITED  STATE.S — BaCKCROCND  AND 
SCOPE 

Up  until  the  passage  of  the  National 
Recovei-y  Act  in  1933,  collective  bargain- 
ing in  the  United  States  was  largely  re- 
stricted to  a  few  Industries — building 
trades,  railroads,  coal  and  clothing — and 
with  the  exception  of  the  clothing  indus- 
try, limited  in  its  scope  to  matters  of 
wages  and  hours  of  work.  During  the 
twenties  and  early  thirties  the  issue  of 
trade  union  recognition  was  the  primary 
concern  of  both  labor  and  management. 
Management  sought  to  forestall  the 
threat  of  unionism  by  adopting  their 
omi  "employee  representation  plans" — 
company  unions — which  had  some  of  the 
same  features  as  workers'  participation, 
but  which  were  essentially  paternalistic 
schemes. 

After  World  War  I  a  few  scattered 
enterprises  experimented  with  varj'ing 
degrees  of  Joint  consultation.  The  first 
te.st  of  genuine  participation  was  under- 
taken by  the  Baltimore  L  Ohio  Railway 
m  1923.  Other  limited  eflforts  were  tried 
in  several  hundred  firms,  usually  a£  the 
offshoots  of  collective  bargalnmg.  In 
addition  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  such 
firms  as  the  Hormel  Packmg  Co.  and 
the  Nunn-Busch  Shoe  Co.  developed 
workers'  participation  to  some  degree. 
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But  these  were  the  exceptions,  not  the 
rule.  For  in  the  interwar  period,  rela- 
tively few  American  workers  had  the 
opportunity  of  sharing  managenal  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  outstanding  e.xception  to  the  tra- 
ditional American  pattern  of  labor- 
mana.gement  relations  occurred  in  the 
needle  trades.  There  cooperation  with 
employers  to  help  them  meet  the  com- 
petition of  nonunion  plants  became  a 
policy  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  as  early  as  1924.  Following 
the  depression  of  1921  union  shops  were 
hard  pressed  to  hold  their  own  m  the 
market,  partly  due  to  higher  labor  costs. 
Amalgamated  stepped  into  the  situation 
and  adopted  a  6 -point  program  to  pro- 
tect its  workers  from  the  threat  of  un- 
employment : 

First.  The  avoidance  of  strikes  in  un- 
ion plants. 

Second.  An  attempt  to  organize  non- 
union plants. 

Third.  Temporary  wage  concessions 
on  all  rates  and  permanent  concessions 
on  specific  rates. 

Fourth.  Extension  and  enforcement  of 
wage  pasnnent  by  results. 

Fifth.  Abandonment  of  restrictive 
rules  and  policies  which  tended  to  raise 
the  operating  costs  of  employers  and 
■were  of  benefit  to  only  small  parts  of 
the  union  membership. 

Sixth.  Suggestions  and  direct  a.ssist- 
ance  to  employers  with  the  aim  of  im- 
proving the  design  of  garments,  reduc- 
ing cost  of  production,  and  improving 
quality. 

Over  the  years  Amalgamated  has  ex- 
tended the  scope  of  its  participation  in 
management  functions  to  a  point  where 
It  may  even  entail  granting  financial 
assistance  to  distressed  manufacturers. 
These  cooperative  activities  have  bren 
carried  on  through  numerous  permanent 
agencies  established,  financed,  and  oper- 
ated jointly  by  the  em.pioyers'  associa- 
tions and  the  unions,  which  have  served 
as  the  backbone  of  the  whole  sy.stem. 
By  this  adoption  of  joint  cooperation, 
the  unions  have  contributed  to  the 
stabilization  of  conditions  within  the 
clothing  market  and  greatly  reduced 
nonunion  competition. 

Another  more  recent  example  of  the 
extent  to  which  labor  may  take  an  ac- 
tive role  in  management  functions  can 
be  foimd  in  the  experiences  of  the 
United  Hatters,  Cap  &  Millinery  Work- 
ers International  Union.  This  union 
has  spent  $6  million  in  the  last  3  years 
aiding  businesses  within  its  industry.  In 
one  situation  the  union  went  further. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  firm's  liquida- 
tion and  to  maintain  contmuous  em- 
ployment for  its  members,  the  union 
purchased  the  controlling  interest  in  the 
Merrimac  Hat  Co.,  of  Amesbury,  Mass. 
The  union  retained  the  old  management 
to  riin  the  company  because  it  didn't 
feel  equipped  or  want  to  take  full  mana- 
gerial responsibilities.  But  six  of  the 
n.ne  seats  on  the  board  of  du-ectors  are 
filled  by  union  executives. 

In  a  majority  of  American  indu.str:es, 
labor-management  relations  have  fol- 
lowed the  pattern  of  negotiation  rather 
than  cooperation.  The  Wagner  Act  in 
1935  gave  impetu.s  to  union  growth  and 


to  an  expansion  of  collective  bargaming. 
In  1933  the  unions  could  claim  approxi- 
mately 3  million  members,  but  by  the 
end  of  World  War  II  their  ranks  had  in- 
creased to  15  million  members.  It  was 
the  trade  unions'  use  of  the  channels  of 
collective  bargaining  during  the  period 
that  was  largely  responsible  for  their 
growth  and  for  their  increasingly  power- 
ful position  within  the  economy.  The 
wide.-pread  acceptance  of  a  limited  de- 
gree of  cooperation  during  World  War 
II  was  a  patriotic  gesture,  which  was 
never  expected  to  achieve  any  perma- 
nency. 

Early  ui  the  war  under  the  initiative 
of  the  labor  division  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction B  ard,  a  number  of  American 
firms  engaging  in  war  product. on  were 
p-^rsuaded  to  .set  up  joint  production 
committees  with  the  objective  of  meeting 
and  surpassing  the  Presidents  produc- 
tion g:als.  Both  labor  and  management 
organizations  endorsed  this  Government 
campaign.  Out  of  the  more  than  20.000 
enterprises  contacted.  5,000.  principally 
in  the  metals,  mining,  and  shipbuilding 
industries,  indicated  they  had  adopted 
.some  form  of  joint  cooperation.  Many  of 
the.se  voluntary  schemes  of  cooperation 
were  nothing  more  than  a  formal  acqui- 
escence to  Government  policy  The  com- 
mittees, which  did  function  effectively, 
were  purely  advisory,  but  they  varied  as 
to  the  scope  of  their  activities. 

The  joint  comm.ttees  were  established 
by  agreements  between  the  unions  and 
the  companies  Labor  dele</ates  miijht 
be  elected  aii^ctiy  by  the  workers,  but 
more  often  they  were  selected  by  the 
unions.  Many  union  leaders  were  skep- 
tical about  the  merits  of  the  committees. 
Neither  manag.  ment  nor  labor,  in  most 
cases,  were  sufficiently  enthusiastic  about 
the  results  of  the  joint  production  com- 
mittees to  urge  their  continuation  after 
the  end  of  the  war.  Th^y  preferred  to 
rely  .solely  on  collective  bargaining 
With  this  prevalent  attitude,  it  is  not 
surpri.'^ms  that  only  5  to  10  percent  of 
the  committees  continued  to  function 
into  the  postwar  era 

It  must  not  be  assumed  from  the  gen- 
erally limited  impact  and  the  short  du- 
ration of  the  joint  production  commit- 
tees that  triey  failed  to  make  a  solid 
contribution  to  the  development  of  suc- 
ces.^ful  workers'  participation  in  man- 
agement functions.  When  they  were 
established,  they  had  only  certain  set 
objectives.  They  were  not  set  up  to 
tackle  the  basic  economic  issues  nor  to 
assist  management  in  its  fimctions  of 
engine<*ring.  salf^s.  or  finance.  In  the:r 
area  of  responsibility — production  and 
personnel — many  of  the  joint  commit- 
tees achieved  considerable  results. 
Though  it  is  almost  impossible  to  meas- 
ure these  results  in  terms  of  man-hours 
saved,  lower  per  unit  costs,  production 
output,  or  reductions  in  absenteeism  and 
accidents,  many  committees  were  impor- 
tant contributors  to  our  remarkable  war- 
time records.  With  few  exceptions,  the 
committees  did  not  attempt  to  dupli- 
cate bargaining  machinery.  They 
agreed  that  their  purpose  was  to  in- 
crease war  production,  not  to  handle 
grievances.     They    most   al,so    be    given 


partial  credit  for  the  general  improve- 
ment in  labor-management  relations, 
after  the  violence  cf  the  1930  s.  A  ma- 
jority of  those  committees  which  con- 
tinued to  function  in  the  postwar  era 
were  m  industries  where  joint  coopeia- 
tion  had  been  practiced  before  the  war 

AMERICAN      labor's     AND      MANAGfMCNTS      ATTI- 
T'DE    TOWARD     WOEKERS'     PARTICIPA  riON 

The  concept  of  joint  consultation  hi.s 
not  generally  been  accepted  in  the 
United  States.  The  rea.son  for  this  and 
for  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  war- 
time joint  committees  lies  in  the  alti- 
tudes both  management  and  labor  have 
toward  growing  worker  participat.on 
Most  employers  view  labors  increasing 
penetration  of  management  functions  a.s 
a  serious  threat  to  their  continued  suc- 
cess and  to  the  philosophy  of  free  enter- 
prise. 

At  the  post  World  War  II  labor-man- 
agement conference  called  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  November 
1945,  with  the  object  of  working  out  a 
modus  Vivendi  for  labor-management 
harmony,  the  employers'  repre.sentatives 
submitted  a  list  of  functions  and  re- 
sponsibilities which,  in  their  opinion, 
should  not  be  invaded  by  the  unions: 

1.  The  determination  of  products  to  be 
manufactured  or  services  to  be  rendered  to 
customers  by  the  enterprise:  and  the  loca- 
tion of  the  business.  Including  the  estabii.sh- 
ment  of  new  units  and  the  relocation  or 
closing  of  old  unlta.  When  It  becumes  nec- 
essary to  relocate  a  unit,  or  close  an  old 
unit,  or  transfer  major  operations  betWJH-n 
plants,  management  should  Rive  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  impact  of  such  moves  on 
the  employees  Involved  and  dlscu-ss  with 
them  or  their  accredited  representatives  \x»- 
sible  solutlors  for  the  resulting  problems 

2.  The  determination  of  the  layout  and 
equipment  to  be  used  In  the  business,  the 
proces-ses.  techniques,  methods,  and  means 
of  manufacture  and  distribution:  the  ma- 
terials to  be  used  (subject  to  proper  health 
and  safety  measures  where  dangerous  ma- 
terials are  utilized)  and  the  size  and  char- 
acter of  Inventories 

3.  The  determination  of  flnanclal  policies; 
(?cneral  accounting  procedures — particularly 
the  Internal  accounting  necessa.'-y  to  make 
reports  to  the  owners  of  the  business  and  to 
government  bodies  requiring  flnanclal  re- 
ports: prices  of  goods  sold  or  services  ren- 
dered to  customers:  and  customer  relations 

4.  The  determination  of  the  manaf^ement 
organization  of  each  producing  or  distribut- 
ing unit;  and  the  selection  of  employees  for 
promotion  to  supervisory  and  other  man,^- 
gerlal  positions. 

5.  The  determination  of  job  content  (this 
refers  to  establishing  the  duties  required  In 
the  performance  of  any  given  Job  and  not 
to  wages);  the  determination  of  the  size  of 
the  work  force:  the  allocation  and  assign- 
ment of  work:  to  workers;  the  determination 
of  policies  affecting  the  selection  of  employ- 
ees; est-ibllshment  of  quality  standard.s  and 
Judgment  of  workmanship  recjuired,  and  the 
maintenance  of  discipline  and  control  and 
u.se  of  the  plant  property,  the  sicheduling 
of  operations  and  the  number  of  shifts. 

6.  The  determination  of  safety,  health,  and 
property  protection  measures,  where  legal 
responsibility  of  the  employer  U  involved 

The  labor  members  of  the  committee 

were  unwilling  to  accept  this  list  of  ex- 
clusive management  functions.  Though 
they  recognized  the  fact  that  "the  func- 
tions and  responsibilities  of  management 
niu^t  be  preserved  if  business  and  indus- 


try are  to  be  eflacient,  progressive,  and 
piovide  more  goods,"  they  emphasized 
that: 

It  would  be  extremely  nnwlse  to  build  a 
fence  around  the  rights  and  responslbllltlee 
of  management  on  tlie  one  hand  and  the 
unions  on  the  other  The  experience  of 
many  years  shows  that  with  the  growth  of 
mutual  understanding  the  responslbllitios 
of  one  of  the  parties  today  may  well  be- 
come the  Joint  reeponsibllUy  of  both  parties 
tomorrow. 

We  cannot  have  one  sharply  delimited  area 
designated  as  management  prerogatives  and 
Another  equally  sharply  defined  area  of  un- 
ion prerogatives  without  either  side  con- 
stiintly  attempting  to  invade  the  forbidden 
tc:Tltory,  thus  creating  much  unnecessary 
•Ulfe. 

When  labor  unions  wore  engaged  in 
fighting  for  the  right  ia  exist,  they  were 
content  to  bargain  over  basic  conditions 
of  employment,  such  as  wages,  hours, 
and  related  employment  benefits.  The 
ve;T  securing  of  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  was  regarded  as  a  triumph. 
In  recent  years,  however,  collective  bar- 
ganing  has  taken  on  a  broader  base,  has 
reiiched  out  to  new  areas  of  interest. 
Labor  unions  have  sought  an  expanding 
voice  in  the  management  of  industry, 
particularly  related  to  its  efficient  op- 
erations. 

.America's  trade  union  leaders  have 
been  willing,  or  even  desirous,  of  achiev- 
ing: the  goaLs  nf  worker  participation 
through  an  expansion  of  collective  bar- 
gaJiing  rather  than  through  joint  man- 
ag'^ment,  in  contrast  to  their  European 
counterparts  I'hey  have  been  reluctant 
to  associate  themselves  too  clo.sely  with 
the  responsibilities  of  managerial  deci- 
sion making  TTie.se  leaders  have  felt 
that  the  retention  of  their  independence 
deijended  on  their  remaining  outside  the 
mgnagerial  structure  Many  American 
unionists  have  criticized  their  West  Ger- 
mt n  counterparts  for  takmg  positions  of 
responsibility  in  management  under  co- 
de'ermination  and  curtailing  their  use- 
fulness as  labor  spoke.smen  without  gam- 
ing a  commensurate  amount  of  man- 
agi'nal  authority. 

History-  provides  the  answer  to  the 
Question  why  joint  consultation  has  had 
such  limited  success  and  evoked  so  little 
interest  among  the  ranks  of  American 
labor.  The  United  States  has  been  rel- 
atively free  of  the  bitter  class  struggles 
which  have  impaired  labor-management 
relations  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
American  trade  unions  have  therefore 
traditionally  not  embraced  radical  social 
and  economic  doctrines,  such  a^  syndi- 
ca  ism  or  socialism..  The  labor  move- 
mfnt  has  been  content  to  accept  and  to 
wcrk  within  the  concept  of  capitali-sm 
and  the  free-enterpnse  system.  The  as- 
sociation of  unions  in  the  conduct  of  un- 
de -takings  has  been  developed  on  a 
pragmatic  basis,  not  on  ideological 
grounds.  A  union  sometimes  seeks  ac- 
cess to  company  financial  information 
not  with  the  Intention  of  ousting  the 
management,  but  rather  with  the  desire 
to  a.scertain  whether  the  company  can 
feasibly  grant  wage  increa-ses.  Too,  the 
progressive  attitude  of  many  employers 
has  reduced  the  pressure  for  labor  to 
gain  a  position  of  infiuence  in  the  coun- 
cils of  management. 


Through  the  channels  of  private  bar- 
gaining, American  organized  labor  has 
achieved  many  of  the  same  goals  that 
its  colleagrues  abroad  have  obtained 
through  various  forms  of  Joint  manage- 
ment or  through  legislation.  Unions 
have  not  sought  a  voice  in  the  raising  of 
cai  ital  or  in  decisions  on  capital  struc- 
ture, but  they  have  been  occasionally 
interested  in  an  undertaking's  abihty  to 
pay  higher  wages  from  profits  and  their 
leaders  have  engaged  in  propaganda 
against  unusual  expenditures  or  depre- 
ciation charges  which  might  cut  into 
labor's  potential  share  of  the  profits. 
Labor  has  become  more  influential  m 
production  decisions  relating  to  job  con- 
tent and  production  rates.  In  distribu- 
tion, it  has  been  concerned  with  such 
things  as  regulating  the  flow  of  the  mar- 
ket to  eliminate  seasonal  fluctuations 
and  temporary  layoffs. 

CANADA 

Canada's  experiences  with  voluntary 
labor-management  cooF>eration  were 
similar  to  those  of  the  Umted  States 
until  the  end  of  World  War  II.  The 
prmcipal  efforts  to  foster  joint  consulta- 
tion occurred  during  the  wartime  emer- 
gency. Approximately  631  joint  pro- 
duction committees  covering  some  250,- 
000  workers  were  established  in  that  pe- 
riod But  unlike  their  neighbors  to  the 
south,  the  Canadian  committees  sur- 
vived after  the  war.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  their  number  has  actually  in- 
creased due  to  the  active.  enthu.siastic 
promotion  by  the  government,  the  trade 
unions,  and  the  employers'  associations. 

Usually  the  joint  committees  have 
equal  representation  of  management 
and  labor,  .serve  in  a  purely  advisory 
capacity,  and  handle  such  matters  as 
improving  production  methods,  absen- 
t^-eism.  and  employee  safety  and  hygiene. 
The  committees  have  developed  into  im- 
portant means  of  communication  be- 
tween the  workers  and  management, 
outside  the  channels  of  collective  bar- 
paining  The  success  of  joint  coopera- 
tion has  varied  from  place  to  place,  but 
both  sides  have  generally  been  satisfied 
with  its  results. 

GREAT    BRITAIN'S    PRIVATE    INDUSTRY 
BACKGROUND 

In  Britain  trade  unionism  and  recog- 
nized collective  barpaimng  had  a  much 
earlier  beguining  than  they  did  in  the 
New  World.  By  1906  with  the  passage 
of  the  Trade  Disputes  Act  ail  legal  ob- 
stacles hampering  the  collective  bargain- 
ing activities  of  trade  unions  were  swept 
away.  By  1913  total  trade  union  mem- 
bership had  grown  to  over  4  millions. 
Britain's  union  movement  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  its  programs  had  the 
wholehearted  support  of  the  Fabian 
Socialists,  who  were  becoming  an  in- 
creasingly powerful  force  on  the  p>olitical 
scene  The  Fabians  envisioned  eventual 
full  workers'  control  of  the  means  of 
British  production.  Though  they  have 
since  compromised  on  a  less  ambitious 
objective,  before  World  War  I  they  were 
in  the  forefront  of  the  advocates  of 
greater  workers'  participation. 

The  shop  steward's  movement  of  the 
pre-World  War  I  era  was  the  precursor 
of  prior  consultation  in  Great  Britain. 
The  rapid  expansion  of  this  movement 


and  growing  demands  for  full  workers' 
control  caused  the  Government  to  set 
up,  in  1917,  a  committee  of  inquiry  on 
the  "relations  between  employers  and 
employed."  chaired  by  a  later  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Whitley.  The  "Whitley  committee  rec- 
ommended the  establishment  in  each  in- 
dustry- of  voluntary  joint  organizations 
repre.sentative  of  both  employers  and 
workers  at  the  national,  district,  and 
enterprise  levels,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting industrial  harmony  and  discus- 
sing mutual  problems  Each  industry-  or 
each  local  group  would  adopt  its  own 
constitution  and  definite  functions.  The 
joint  industrial  or  Whitley  councils,  as 
the  joint  organizations  became  known, 
were  to  be  free  from  government  inter- 
ference. Their  scope  was  not  to  be  re- 
stricted to  wages  and  working  conditions, 
but  rather  it  was  to  include  a  wide  range 
of  matters  falling  outside  the  traditional 
field  of  collective  bargaining,  such  as 
improvements  in  production  methods, 
technical  education  and  training,  the  or- 
ganization of  work,  and  legislation 
affecting  the  industry. 

Both  labor  and  management  received 
the  Whitley  proposals  coolly.  Though 
they  did  not  actually  oppose  the  in- 
auguration of  the  councils,  they  were 
very  skeptical  of  their  value  in  the  rough 
and  tumble  of  industrial  relations  of  the 
period.  However,  in  the  3  years  follow- 
ing the  war  73  joint  industrial  councils 
and  33  interim  industrial  reconstruction 
committees  were  formed,  with  about 
1.000  local  works  committees  under  them. 
Many  of  these  failed  to  survive  the  post- 
war slump,  and  of  those  that  did,  a  ma- 
jority were  later  scuttled  during  the 
general  strike  of  1926.  The  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  between  the  areas  of  con- 
sultation and  negotiation  created  serious 
jurisdictional  rivalries  and  tended  to 
curtail  the  effectiveness  of  the  commit- 
tees. 

Despite  their  initial  limited  success, 
the  Whitley  councils  were  influential  on 
subsequent  developments  in  the  field  of 
workers'  participation.  They  set  the 
pattern  for  the  joint  production  com- 
mittees created  during  World  War  11. 

In  1940  the  Minister  of  Labor,  Ernest 
Bevin,  called  for  the  establishment  of 
joint  production  committees  as  a  part 
of  the  wartime  industrial  mobilization. 
Though  the  formation  of  the  commit- 
tees was  on  a  voluntary  basis  and  the 
government  could  only  direct  state  enter- 
prises to  comply,  the  practice  soon 
spread  through  many  of  the  e.ssential 
industries.  By  1946,  111  industries  had 
joint  industrial  councils.  From  the  na- 
tional level  down  to  the  enterprise  Brit- 
ish labor  and  its  trade  union  leadership 
played  an  important  role  in  formulating 
wartime  industrial  policy. 

Despite  the  Government's  continued 
advocacy  of  joint  consultation  and  the 
election  of  a  Labor  government  in 
Britain,  many  joint  production  commit- 
tees were  abandoned  after  the  war.  How- 
ever, by  1950,  as  a  result  of  persistent 
promotion  efforts  by  various  government 
agencies,  over  half  the  workers  in  54 
main  industries  were  covered  by  joint 
consultation  and  130  Industries  had  joint 
industrial  councils. 
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TH«    STKTJCTURX    AND    SCOPE    OF    JOINT 
CONSTTLTATION 

The  machinery  for  joint  consultation 
that  has  e/olved  in  the  postwar  era  dif- 
fers from  industry  to  industry.  There 
is  no  uniformity  because  of  tiie  voluntary 
character  of  the  program  as  it  applies 
to  private  industry.  In  the  riationalued 
industries  the  procedures  for  workers" 
particip>ation  are  regulated  by  specific 
laws.  These  I  shall  speak  about  shortly. 
However,  in  most  cases,  the  areas  of  ne- 
gotiation and  consultation  liave  been 
carefully  segregated,  in  contract  to  the 
interwar  period.  Due  to  the  sprawling, 
overlapping  makeup  of  the  British  trade 
union  movement  and  the  maliipliC.ty  of 
representative  organizations  of  labor — 
over  700  unions — and  management,  the 
committees  have  had  to  be  large  to  be 
inclusive.  Workers'  delegations  are  nor- 
mally elected  by  a  secret  ballot  on  a  basis 
of  department,  job  classification,  or  trade 
union  membership  representation.  A 
spokesman  for  management  usually 
serves  as  chairman,  and  the  meetings 
follow  formal  procedures  w;th  agendas 
and  minutes. 

There  has  been  a  wide  latitude  in  the 
subject  matter  brought  up  for  diica.->6ion, 
though  the  committees  generally  steer 
clear  of  aieas  in  th.e  normal  scope  of  col- 
lective bargaining.  Health,  welfare, 
safety,  education,  and  other  social  and 
personnel  problems  have  been  prim-iry 
concerns,  but  they  are  not  all-uiciusive. 
Typically,  the  workers  have  demon- 
strated little  interest  in  production  lorob- 
lems.  The  questions  whicii  are  consid- 
ered to  be  within  the  coinmittee's  com- 
petence depend  largely  upon  the  .struc- 
ture of  the  system  as  it  has  been  adopted. 
Neither  side  has  shown  an  incLinati-.n  to 
jeopardize  managerial  resporu-ib.Iity  or 
union  independence,  so  they  have  con- 
fined their  deliberations  to  matters 
where  there  exists  a  unity  of  interest. 
Consultation  has  been  most  succ:T,r,ful 
where  management  ha^  welcon-.ed  and 
utilized  its  workers'  advice. 

THE    ATTITUDE    OF    THE    B.1ITISH    TRADE    UNIONS 

Much  bke  their  American  counter- 
parta.  the  dominating  right  wing  of  the 
British  trade  union  leaders  has  slued 
away  from  direct  participation  in  man- 
agement functions.  It  wants  the  com- 
pany executives  to  make  the  decisnns 
and  have  the  final  re.';ponsib;luy  The 
Trade  Union  Congre.ss — TUC— favors 
labor's  exercising  of  infiuence.  but  not 
jeopardizing  its  gains  by  assumins  a  full 
role  in  managerial  functions — that  is,  co- 
detei-mination.  The  inclusion  of  trade 
unionists  in  the  ranks  of  management, 
it  is  reasoned  would  pose  a  serious  threat 
to  the  trade  union  movement,  becau.se  of 
the  incompatibihty  of  the  two  roles  and 
the  resulting  divided  loyalties.  The  TUC 
supports  the  practice  of  modified  joint 
consultation  as  it  exists  today.  But  it 
has  resisted  attempts  by  segments  of  its 
membership  to  alter  the  volunLary  and 
advisoi-y  status  of  the  consultative  ma- 
chinery, and  it  has  sought  to  keep  the 
committees  out  of  the  areas  of  collective 
bargaining. 

The  TUC  and  its  a£Rliates  have  made 
an  all-out  eilort  to  make  joint  consulta- 
tion work.  They  have  set  up  programs 
to  orient  their  members  to  the  values 


and  advantages  ot  this  new  phase  of  in- 
dustrial relations.  Labor  delegates  on 
the  conunittees  have  had  to  be  prepared 
to  t.andle  new  tyi>es  of  respoi  sibililies. 
But  hard  as  they  have  tried,  the  union 
leaders  have  failed  to  kindle  any  real 
worker  enthusiasm  for  the  consultative 
process. 

JOINT    CONSrULTATTONS'   SUCCESS   TO   DATS 

In  Great  Britain  the  success  of  work- 
ers" participation  in  private  industry  has 
been  closely  tied  to  two  outride  factors — 
the  existence  either  of  a  national  crisis — 
a  war — or  of  economic  prosperity  The 
joint  committees,  faced  with  an  unfavor- 
able environment,  were  unable  to  sur- 
vive the  depression  or  the  bitter  indus- 
trial conflicts  of  1926.  When  the  basic 
int^r-rsts  of  the  t's-o  part.cipatmg  groups 
deviate,  voluntary  cooperation  is  no 
loneer  feasible.  The  prospects  for  joint 
consultation  also  depend  u-vm  the  skills 
and  the  persistence  of  both  groups, 

IT.\LT 

Italy's  labor-mana::;ement  relations 
have  been  deeply  involved  in  the  coun- 
try's political  Rti-uggles  since  the  incep- 
tion of  collective  bargaining.  The  events 
in  the  development  of  worker  participa- 
tion in  management  functions  must  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  contest  between 
ccmTiun.sm,  sociali.sm,  fa.scism.  and 
Christian  democracy  to  gain  the  domi- 
nant position  in  Italy.  All  too  often  the 
machinery  for  joint  coopcraiicn  has  boon 
utilized  as  a  tool  to  be  manipulated  for 
Communist  or  political  gain,  rather  than 
for  the  economic  advancement  of  the 
workers. 

Polloxing  World  Wars  I  and  II  revolu- 
tionary workers"  committees,  in  the 
form  of  factory  counc.ls — commissioni 
interne — and  management  councils — 
coni;igli  di  geotione — sprang  up  in 
northern  Italy  and  for  a  briif  period  put 
into  practice  full  wcikers'  control  in  cer- 
tain imiportar.t  enterprises.  The.se  rev- 
olutionary committees  were  part  of  a 
Marxist  plan  to  gain  access  to  and  even- 
tually to  control  the  vital  links  in  the 
Italian  economy. 

In  1919  and  1920  the  drive  for  factory 
control  by  the  workers  v.  as  concentrated 
in  the  industrial  areas  around  Turin. 
The  Fiat  plant  in  Turin  was  the  scene, 
in  Aup'u.'-t  1919,  of  a  struggle  between 
moderates  and  radicals  over  the  role  the 
factory  committ^'?s  should  play,  which 
ultimately  led  to  the  metal  workers  as- 
suming full  managerial  functions.  Seiz- 
ures of  other  plants  by  radical  trade 
unlom.^ts  occurred  in  September  1920. 
These  abortive  attempts  at  full  workers' 
control  resulted  in  pandemonium  and  an 
almost  complete  stoppage  of  production. 
Business  and  banking  interests  quickly 
moved  to  cut  oiT  raw  materials  and  credit 
in  retaliation,  to  shut  down  the  seized 
plants.  The  Communists  hoped  to  take 
advantage  of  the  stalemate,  confusion, 
and  violence  to  irutiate  the  beginnings 
of  socialization.  The  situation  was  fur- 
ther complicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
various  elements  in  the  labor  movement 
were  working  at  cross  purposes  and  bat- 
tling each  other  more  than  manage- 
ment 

The  nation  was  deeply  shocked  by 
these  events  in  the  north  and   by  the 


threat  of  a  major  revolution  in  Uie  ofEing. 
Giovanni  Giolittl.  the  Prime  Minister, 
arranged  a  meeting  between  tiie  rcpre- 
5cntati.es  of  management  and  labor  to 
try  to  restore  peaceful  negotiations. 
Both  General  Confederation  of  Indus- 
try and  of  Labor  agreed  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  comnusKion  comp<^8€d  of 
rppie^entatives  of  t^ie  t'.vo  confedera- 
tions to  prepa'-*  a  dmft  law  concerning 
the  par'i.;c:paL:on  of  workers  in  the 
technical.  fin:>.iicial.  and  administrative 
control  of  fums.  The  two  confedera- 
tions, tlie  Catholic  workers'  orgdniza;*oa 
and  the  Government  all  sub.mitted 
widely  differing  proposals  for  consid- 
eration. No  agreeni-  nt  was  reached  m 
1920,  and  in  1921  economic  collapse, 
widespread  unemployment,  and  the 
growing  menace  of  the  Fascist  move- 
ment indelinitely  postponed  any  fuither 
discussions  on  the  matter.  With  the  ad- 
vent of  Mussolini  ai^d  the  Fascist  dicta- 
torships, factory  and  grievajice  commit- 
tees were  aboll;^iled  and  all  non-Fascist 
unions  were  rendered  impotent. 

Evidences  of  worker  participation  dis- 
appeared until  1943  and  1944.  Under  the 
transitional  goverrmient  of  Marshal 
Badnglio.  after  the  hberation  of  south- 
ern Italy,  steps  were  taken  to  restore 
collaborative  machinery-.  Wishing  to 
inspire  the  people  to  forget  the  dark  days 
of  fascism  and  to  evidence  a  friendship 
and  concern  for  labor,  the  liadoglio 
regime  turned  to  the  recently  repatri- 
ated Bruno  Buoz/i,  the  venerated,  old 
Socialist  labor  leader,  and  .several  of  hia 
colleagues  v.ho  had  been  Influential  in 
rebuilding  the  lafx)r  r-.ovement,  in  an 
effort  to  insure  mdui'trial  peace.  Un- 
der government  auspices.  Buozzi  and  his 
colleagues  met  with  repre.sentatives  of 
management.  Including  Giu.soppe  Maz- 
zini.  to  work  out  an  agreement  for  labor- 
m:uiagement  collaboration.  The  Buozzi- 
Mazzini  agreement,  signed  in  Septeiubcr 
1943.  encouraged  the  reestablisliintnt  of 
factory  or  grievance  committees  and 
gave  them  considerably  greater  inivers 
than  they  had  had  in  the  past.  The 
committees  were  to  negotiate  all  locrl 
agreements  arid  resolve  the  disputes  that 
arose  out  of  collective  bargaining,  until 
the  Italian  labor  movement  was  fully 
reorganized,  as  well  as  a&si.stirK  in  the 
administi-ation  of  factory  social  institu- 
tions expressing  workers'  view  on  fac- 
tory regulation.s.  and  suggesting  produc- 
tion improvements.  This  agreement 
was  to  be  in  effect  for  three  yeais. 

In  the  dying  days  of  his  regime  in 
northern  Italy.  Mu'^sohni  tru-d  to  gaui 
labor  support  by  aathorizuig  workers' 
paiticipation  in  the  management  of  all 
enterprises.  With  this,  he  laid  tl-e 
groundwork  in  the  industrial  north  for 
future  ag.tation  for  a  greater  degree  of 
participation  than  the  goverimient  in 
Rome  was  willmg  to  grant.  Though 
Mussolinis  plant  operation  committees 
continued  to  operate  long  after  hiS  de- 
mise, they  were  never  s.inctioned  by 
Rome  or  by  th.e  Allied  Military  Gov- 
ernm.ent.  Attempts  to  reestabhsh  fac- 
tory- committees,  similar  to  those  in  the 
south,  met  with  failure  because  of  strong 
party  politics — the  center  of  Communist 
activities  was  in  the  north — and  increas- 
ing unemployment.  However,  eventu- 
ally  the  growing   voice   of   n.odcralion 


won  out  again.«t  radical  demands  for 
workers'  control,  but  it  was  not  imtil  1948 
alter  the  industrial  conflicts  in  the  north 
hiid  had  a  .serious  impact  on  the  labor 
movement  and  on  the  reconstruction  of 
the  economy. 

In  October  1946  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly aiiproved  article  46  in  the  new 
ItaUan  Constitution  winch  stated; 

In  order  to  promote  the  social  and  eco- 
ncimlc  Improvement  of  labor,  and  In  accord- 
arce  with  the  requirements  of  production, 
the  Republic  recognizes  the  right  of  workers 
to  participate,  by  the  methods  and  within 
the  limits  established  by  laws  in  the  man- 
agement of  enterprises. 

Though  bills  to  implement  this  consti- 
tutional pro\  ision  were  introduced  in 
the  Assembly  in  1946.  a  bitter  contro- 
versy over  the  type  of  workers'  partici- 
pation that  would  be  most  acceptable  to 
all  concerned  prevented  any  legal  regu- 
lations from  being  enacted  Despite  the 
nation's  devastating  economic  crisis. 
Prime  Minister  De  Gasperi  refused  to  be 
intimidated  into  granting  Government 
sanction  to  the  plant  operation  councils. 
for  the  sake  of  temporary  industrial 
IJeace  Notwithstanding  Homes  con- 
sisi/ent  opposition,  by  March  31.  1947 
103  firms  with  271  factories  had  active 
plant  operation  councils. 

lieginning  in  1948.  with  the  Comimu- 
nist  Party  election  defeat  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  European  recovery  program, 
and  the  improved  prospects  for  Italy  s 
economic  revival,  worker  interest  in 
plant  operation  councils  began  to  wane 
Th<>  factory  or  grievance  councils  were 
becoming  the  nationally  accepted  means 
for  workers  participation  But  the  ef- 
fective functioning  of  e\en  the  factory 
councils  was  curtailed  by  the  three-way 
split  in  the  Confederation  of  Labor  in 
1948  The  councils,  formerly  a  united 
force,  now  had  to  represent  the  .senti- 
mer.ts  of  three  widely  divergent  trade 
unions  Confederazione  Generale  Itali- 
ant.  del  Lavoro — Communist  Confedera- 
zione Italiana  Smdacati  dei  Lavoratori — 
Christian  Democrat,  and  the  Unione 
Italiana  del  Lavora — Democratic  So- 
ciaist. 

The  organization  of  the  factory  or 
grievance  councils  was  outlined  in  two 
agieements  the  successois  to  the  war- 
time Buozzi -Mazzini  Agreement  which 
weie  ne.iiotiated  in  August  1947  and  May 
1953  by  national  representatives  of  in- 
dustry and  labor  The  1953  agreement 
stipiulated  that  factory  councils  were  to 
be  established  in  all  industrial  enter- 
pri.'.es  employing  more  than  40  workers 
The  councils  were  to  have  from  3  to  15 
delegates,  depending  upon  the  size  of 
the  work  force,  elected  by  both  the 
white-collar  and  the  industrial  workers 
on  a  proportional  basis. 

^s  an  important  local  organ  of  col- 
lective bargaining,  the  councils'  func- 
tions were  to  include  dealing  with  man- 
agement concerning  the  exact  applica- 
tion of  collective  agreements:  .settling 
collective  or  individual  disputes  that 
arose  in  the  plant;  consulting  with  man- 
agement atx)ut  the  institution  of  pro- 
Pos'Xl  plant  regulations,  vacation  periods. 
new  salary  and  wage  systems,  and 
changes  in  working  schedules;  operating 
suggestion  systems,  assi.sting  in  formu- 
lating rules  for  the  insurance    welfare. 


cultural,  and  recreational  institutions  in 
the  plant;  insuring  observance  of  the 
provisions  of  social  legislation  and 
health  and  safety  rules  within  the  plant. 
The  agreements  sought  to  distinguish 
between  the  responsibilities  of  the  coun- 
cils and  the  umons  to  avoid  jurisdic- 
tional conflicts  and  to  prevent  the  coun- 
cils from  assurmng  too  much  power  and 
encroaching  on  union  prerogatives  In 
essence,  Italy's  factory  councils  fulfill 
much  the  .same  role  as  the  American 
plant  locals 

The  management  or  plant  operation 
committees  represented  Italy's  opportu- 
nity to  achieve  some  real  measure  of 
workers'  participation  in  management 
functions.  But.  unfortunately,  these 
committees  became  the  tools  of  radical 
political  elements  who  .so  distorted  their 
purpose  that  they  no  longer  were  ac- 
ceptable organs  lor  the  majority  of  Ital- 
ians The  factoiy  councils,  which  served 
as  a  more  moderate  approach  to  work- 
ers' participation,  too  have  met  growing 
resistance  to  their  effective  operation 
from  both  labor  and  management. 
VVithout  any  legal  implementation  of  the 
provision  in  the  constitution  which 
would  force  compliance,  management 
has  resisted  recognizing  the  authority  of 
the  factory  councils  In  the  early  post- 
war iJeriod  the  unions  were  obhged  to 
rely  on  the  councils  for  plant-level  ex- 
ecution of  their  pohcies.  But  with  the 
passing  years  the  unions  have  become 
increasingly  resentful  of  the  councils' 
emerging  prestit^e  and  fear  their  even- 
tual independence  from  trade  union 
guidance. 

The  future  of  the  councils  Ls  over- 
shadowed by  the  lack  of  mutual  confi- 
dence and  cooperation  between  labor  and 
management.  The  years  of  class  strug- 
gle which  have  characterized  the  Italian 
latx)r  scene  have  left  their  mark  in  a 
heritage  of  natural  suspicion. 

JOINT  COOPniATION   BASED    ON   NATIONAL  AGREE- 
MENTS  SCANDINAVIA C"HAR.^CTERISTK!^  OF 

I.ABOR-MANAGEMFNT   RELATIONS 

Industrial  relations  in  Scandinavia  are 
iraditionally  conducted  on  a  highly  cen- 
tralized basis.  The  employers'  associa- 
tions and  the  national  trade  unions  rep- 
resent the  largest  segment  of  employers 
and  unions  in  the  economy  These  cen- 
tral organizations  have  a  strong  hold 
over  their  membership  and  through 
them  are  able  to  influence  national  eco- 
nomic activity.  In  Sweden  and  Norway, 
for  instance,  neither  employers  nor  la- 
bor representatives  can  enter  into  col- 
lective agreements  without  the  consent 
of  their  central  organizations. 

Despite  areas  of  disagreement  between 
labor  and  management,  these  central  or- 
ganizations have  a  long  tradition  of  co- 
operation. Basic  agreements  laying 
down  the  general  pattern  for  future  in- 
dustrial relations  were  concluded  be- 
tween labor  and  employer  representatives 
as  early  as  1899  m  Denmark,  1935  in 
Norway,  and  1938  in  Sweden.  Through 
the.se  and  subsequent  agreements,  both 
sides  hoped  to  avoid  government  inter- 
ference in  their  mutual  affairs  by  setting 
up  their  own  machinery  to  resolve  dis- 
putes. These  agieements  were  applica- 
ble in  each  industry  only  when  they  were 
ratified  by  the  particular  local  organiza- 
tions.    Because  of  their  constant  as.so- 


ciation,  the  leaders  of  labor  and  manage- 
ment in  Scandinavia  have  developed  a 
sound,  responsible  attitude  toward  then- 
roles  in  industrial  relations. 

The  fact  too  that  the  Scandinavian 
countries  have  for  some  years  been  ruled 
by  labor  governments  has  had  its  impact 
on  the  character  of  labor-management 
relations.  Contraiy  to  what  might  have 
been  expected,  it  has  not  resulted  in  a 
one-sided  curtailment  of  managerial 
prerogatives  Both  labor  and  manage- 
ment have  voluntarily  compromised  cer- 
tain of  their  prerogatives  in  the  national 
interest.  Management  has  made  con- 
cessions on  the  scope  of  worker  partici- 
pation in  its  functions.  Labor  has  gen- 
erally set  aside  the  strike  weapon  in 
favor  of  maximum  productivity  and  im- 
proved labor  welfare.  Government-m- 
stituted  wage  freezes  have  not  been  op- 
posed by  the  trade  imions.  Though  the 
Scandinavian  workers  have  been  reared 
in  an  atmosphere  of  traditional  Euro- 
pean class  conflicts,  they  have  learned 
to  accept  the  concept  of  F>eaceful  co- 
operation in  pursuit  of  a  mutual  goal. 

Scandinavian  employers  and  employ- 
ees simply  extended  their  pattern  of  co- 
operation into  a  new  area  when  they 
adopted  joint  production  committees. 
The  consultative  joint  production  com- 
mittees were  set  up  under  the  terms  of 
national  agreements — which  in  essence 
have  almost  the  same  force  as  law — 
reached  m  the  years  immediately'  fol- 
lowmg  World  War  11.  Similai-  to  the 
British  and  Canadian  committees  in 
many  of  their  functions,  the  jomt  pro- 
duction committees,  as  their  name  im- 
plies, are  mainly  concerned  with  m- 
creasing  production.  Their  competence 
excludes  areas  normally  handled 
through  collective  bargaming.  In  the 
personnel  sphere,  the  comm.ittees  are  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  work- 
ers, and  in  economic  matters,  they  ai'e 
to  have  access  to  i:>eriodic  statements  on 
the  financial  and  technical  conditions  of 
the  undertakings.  Committee  members 
are  required  to  maintain  professional  se- 
crecy about  the  competitive  financial 
data  which  they  are  given. 

DENMARK 

Each  of  the  Scandinavian  coimtries 
has  had  its  own  particular  experiences 
m  the  field  of  joint  cooperation.  In 
Denmark  the  Federation  of  Labor — De 
Samvirkende  Fagforbund — has  increas- 
ingly been  drawn  into  a  number  of  jomt 
ventures  with  the  employers'  associa- 
tion and  the  government.  As  an  out- 
growth of  the  September  1947  national 
agreement  establishing  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Production  Committees,  the 
Federation  and  the  employers'  associa- 
tion ha\'e  worked  together  on  programs 
to  improve  manpower  utilization  and  in- 
dustrial productivity.  Joint  cooperation 
is  pursued  more  vigorously  in  Dermiark 
than  it  is  in  most  European  countries. 

NORWAY 

in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Norway's  in- 
dustrial relations  have  been  stormy,  it 
led  the  other  Scandinavian  countries  in 
establishing  machinery  for  joint  cooper- 
ation in  December  1945,  At  the  time 
management  and  labor  prerogatives 
were  strictly  limited  by  widespread  post- 
war economic   controls — price  controls. 
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rationing  of  Industrial  groods  and  profit 
limitations.  However,  by  1950  it  was 
felt  that  in  terms  of  numbers  of  partici- 
pating undertaltings  and  in  the  results 
of  the  5-year  period.  Norway's  experi- 
ment in  workers'  participation  had  not 
come  up  to  expectations.  In  order  to 
remedy  this,  the  Norwegian  Federation 
of  Labor — Arbeidernes  Faglige  Landsor- 
ganisasjon — and  the  employers'  associa- 
tion revised  their  original  agreement  to 
include  the  formation  of  a  national  ad- 
visory committee  to  iron  ouc  problems 
that  arose  tiiroughout  the  system  of 
joint  consultation.  Iii  achievmg  greater 
participation  in  tne  conduct  of  r.ia.r.ast'- 
rial  affairs,  the  Norwegian  irade-u;..,  n 
leaders,  unlike  their  Bruish  and  Ameri- 
can counterparts,  have  evidencerl  a  will- 
ingness to  accept  a  snare  ui  manage- 
ment responsibilities. 

Back  in  1P20  in  the  m  ddle  cf  a  Icntr- 
drawn-out  battle  beivcen  labor  and 
management  over  emplovmcnt  secur- 
ity—that continued  until  the  sicrning  of 
the  basic  agreement  in  l-)33— tre  gov- 
ernment appointxl  a  rcval  commi.>.-U'ii 
to  study  industrial  democracy  and  to 
report  on  various  type.s  of  workers'  par- 
ticipation practices  in  Cher  ci  ''nines, 
with  a  view  to  their  application  to 
Sweden.  Three  years  later  the  romm;.s- 
slon  submitted  its  recon^mendations  fa- 
voring the  establishment  of  joint  pro- 
duction committees,  such  as  had  been 
adopted  in  Great  Britain.  The  commis- 
sion also  prepared  a  caref'.illy  rirp.fted 
bill  calling  for  production  committees  to 
be  set  up  in  all  enterprises  with  more 
than  150  workers.  This  bill.  thouFh  vio- 
lently attacked  by  Swedish  employers 
and  more  moderately  criticized  by  the 
trade  unions,  later  became  the  basis  for 
the  August  1946  national  ag-reement  on 
Joint  consultation.  In  1925  the  Sv.pdi.sh 
printing  Industry  began  an  extended  ex- 
periment in  workers'  participation,  b.it 
the  results  were  not  very  promi-sing. 
Only  9  out  of  the  29  shops  tried  cvuld 
report  the  development  of  satisfactory 
works  councils. 

The  Saltsjobaden  agreements  between 
the  SAF — Swedi-sh  Employers'  Confed- 
eration— the  LO — Conference  of  Swedish 
Trade  Unions — and  the  TCO — Central 
Organization  of  Salaried  Employees — 
which  culminated  in  the  1946  establish- 
ment of  joint  consultation  at  the  level 
of  the  undertaking,  became  the  key- 
stones erf  Sweden's  .system  of  industrial 
democracy.  The  basic  a;:rreement 
adopted  in  1938  provided  for  a  perma- 
nent joint  arbitration  board  to  settle 
labor  disputes,  in  an  effort  to  forestall 
government  intervention.  Subsequent 
agreements  reached  in  1942  and  1944 
created  joint  safety  and  joint  appren':icc- 
ship  committees.  However,  Swedish  la- 
bor continued  to  demand  a  greatf  r  voice 
in  the  operations  of  industrial  enter- 
prises. A  compromise  was  worked  out 
in  1946,  essentially  because  Swedish  em- 
ployers, who  were  becoming  increasingly 
fearful  of  far-reaching  measures  for  na- 
tionalization, realized  that  they  must 
accept  some  form  of  workers'  participa- 
tion and  limited  joint  cousuitaUon  was 
preferable. 


The  1946  agreement  stated  thr.t  er.u^r- 
prlse  councils — as  the  jomt  production 
committees  became  known — Kiust  be  es- 
tablished in  any  undertaking  employ ii.g 
more  than  25  workers  'jpon  the  request 
of    either    labor    or    managtmenl.     L><'- 
pendmg  on  the  size  of   the  enterprise, 
workers  and   mar.ai,t-mer.t   are  each  to 
select  from  three  to  seven  delegates  and 
salaried   employees   two   or   three   dcle- 
f?ates  to  serve  on  the  council.     Council 
meetings,  held  quarterly  qenerally  out- 
side work: Hi?  hours,  are  to  be  chaired  by 
the  director  of  the  enterpri.se  or  some- 
one   h*^    designates.     The    company    is 
oblued  to  provide  the  meeting  place  and 
pay  the  council's  exoenses.     The  agree- 
ment IS  operative  only  if  not  less  than 
half   of  the  workers  belong  to  unions 
which  have  accepted  its  principles,  and 
t'ne  risht  to  vote  is  usually  confined  to 
members  of  these  participating  unions. 
.Although  the  enterprise  councils  are 
p  irely    advisory    and    .serve    as    med'a 
for  information  and  consultation,  their 
competence   includes  questions  of   pro- 
duction,   employment    sec.irity.    health 
and  safety,  vocational  training,  evalua- 
tion of  employee  suggestions,  and  to  a 
limited  degree  economic   and  financial 
matters.    Employers  must  fubmit  to  the 
counc.ls  periodic  reports  on  the  techni- 
cal and  financial  position  of  their  enter- 
prise, on  market  conditions  m  their  in- 
dustry,  on   their  continuing   production 
surveys,  and  on  proposed  plant  changes. 
Th.e  provi.-;ion  for  workers  who  are  laid 
off  or  dismi.ssed  to  have  recourse  to  the 
enterprise  councils  for  review  of  their 
cases  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule 
that  the  areas  of  collective  bargaining  lie 
out-side  the  scope  of  joint  consu'tation 

Piom  194S  on  there  was  a  rapid  ex- 
pansion in  the  number  of  councils.  By 
1953  roughly  three-q'jarters  of  all  eligi- 
ble undertakings  .had  operating  councils. 
All  three  of  the  .spon.«^oring  national  or- 
?anizHtJon.s~t.he  SAF.  LO  and  TCO — 
have  worked  diligently  to  make  the 
practice  of  joint  consultation  a  success. 
In  no  other  country  has  the  task  of  pre- 
paring council  members  for  their  new 
responsibilities  been  pursued  so  thor- 
oughly with  such  impre.ss.ve  results  as 
It  has  in  Sweden.  Though  the  Swedish 
councils  ha-.e  le.ss  stipulated  authority 
than  similar  bodies  in  France  or  Ger- 
many, ther  stvngth  and  pfTectiven.\ss  is 
built  on  the  firmer  foundations  of  mu- 
tual respect  and  a  long  t.adilion  of  vol- 
untary joint  cooperation. 

.*N    .\SSES3.VIENT   or  SCANDINAVIAN    WORXFR 
PARTICIPATTON 

The  Scandinavian  practices  of  worker 
participation  have  not  led  to  co-manace- 
ment.  as  many  employers  feared  they 
would.  The  bulk  of  the  joint  commit- 
tees' work  has  been  devoted  to  improv- 
ing production,  to  protecting  workers 
from  layoffs,  evaluating  worker  sugges- 
tions, and  to  safety  measures.  The 
committees  have  not  become  deeply  in- 
volved in  economic  matters.  'Worker 
participation  has  created  valuable  chan- 
nels of  communication  between  man- 
agements a.nd  their  employees  and  by 
doing  so  has  increased  the  bonds  of  un- 
derstanding and  good  w.U.  There  has 
been  an  absence  of  the  wrangling  and 
disagreements   that   have  been   charac- 


teriitic  of  works  councils  in  Continental 
European  countries.  Because  of  the 
general  acceptance  jmd  the  decree  of 
succeiis  of  the  committees,  it  ^oula  pp- 
pcar  that  the  postwar  tread  toward  na- 
t.oniilization  hao  slackened. 

workers"    PARTiriFATlON    KSTABLI^Iiro    BT     LAW 

Tfie  nctwr.alized  industries  of  Britain 

The  Victory  of  the  Labor  Party  at  the 
polls  in  Great  Britain  at  the  end  of  'World 
War  n  iLshered  In  a  development  of  some 
significance  to  workers'  participation  in 
management  fiuicuons — the  nationali- 
zation of  vital  sectors  of  Bnti.sh  Indus- 
try. The  Guild  Socialists  had  hop>ed 
that  nationalization  would  mean  Uie 
ownership  of  the  productive  facilities  by 
the  community  but  with  the  recognition 
of  the  unions  as  the  "normal  conti  oilers 
of  industry."  Hovevcr,  the  Fabian  con- 
cept of  substituting  the  community  as 
represented  by  the  state  and  its  agencies 
for  the  capitalistic  control  of  indiuttry 
became  the  accepted  basis  of  Bnti.sh  na- 
tionalization. The  democr.^tic  Parlia- 
ment through  the  expert  tool  of  the 
British  Civil  Service,  rather  tlian  Uie 
rtpre.sentatives  of  labor,  was  char?  ed 
with  the  responsibility  of  admrnistermg 
the  nationalized  mdustries.  'Workers' 
participation  was  effected  by  a  system 
of  joint  consultation,  with  no  prov^jion 
for  union  representation  on  tiie  board 
of  directors. 

Britain's  experiences  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  workers'  participation  in  the  civil 
service  in  the  1920's  and  1930  s  served  as 
a  valuable  guide  for  tiie  newly  national- 
ized industries.  In  the  civil  service,  as 
has  been  observed,  the  .so-called  Whitley 
Councils  had  developed  along  the  lines 
of  "civil  service  unionism  with  negotiat- 
ing functions,"  rather  than  "stafif  par- 
ticipation in  the  admini^iration  c  f  the 
public  services."  Extensive  machinery 
for  negotiation  and  consultation,  cover- 
ing more  than  3uO,000  civil  servants,  was 
established,  through  which  government 
employees  co'ild  have  an  official  voice  in 
the  resolution  of  ad.mimstratlve  prob- 
lems without  Interfermtz  with  minis- 
terial control.  The  W"h.itley  Coimcils 
were  considered  such  a  success  by  both 
participating  gro'jps  that  the  Rovem- 
ment  hoped  to  inaucrurate  similar  in- 
stitutions as  a  part  of  its  nationalization 
program. 

Tire  laws  nationalizing  the  railway, 
electricity,  coal,  inland  transport,  gas. 
and  civil  aviation  industries  called  for 
governing  bodies  respom^^ible  to  the  will 
of  the  people  through  dcslnnated  minis- 
tries and  Parliament.  Ihe  boards  were 
to  be  compo.sed  of  representatives  from 
all  sectors  of  the  economy  Thcueh 
there  were  to  be  worker  members,  they 
were  to  sever  all  union  connection.s  l>e- 
fore  they  accepted  an  appointment  to  a 
governing  board.  The  laws  aL«^  stipu- 
lated that  these  manaeing  bDard.s  were 
to  consult  with  appropriate  trade  unions 
about  the  formation  of  consultative 
committees  to  handle  such  miatters  as 
health,  safety,  welfare  programs,  and  the 
efficient  operation  of  the  Industry.  Un- 
der nationalization,  labor's  rieht  to  be 
consulted  on  matters  of  mutual  interest 
was  thus  officially  rtxiognized.  By  the 
nationalization  acts,  some  2,600.000 
workers  in  the  coal,  electricity,  gas.  and 


transport  industries  were  brought  under 
a  sy.stem  of  joint  con.sultation.  Uiough 
for  many  it  wa.-^  not  for  the  first  time. 

It  ha.s  been  a  widely  accepted  p!emii>e 
in  postwar  Great  Britain  that  consulta- 
tive  committees   should   avoid    negotia- 
tions  over    wa>ies,    hours,    and    workn^ig 
conditions,  but  among   the  nationalized 
industries    there    have    been    CMceptioiis 
to  thus  rule.    Folloviiny  the  traditions  of 
the  Whitley  Councils  in  llie  civil  terv- 
ice.  the  Joint  production  committees  in 
the  nationalized  railways,  civil  aviation, 
and  inland  transport  do  handle  negotia- 
tion as  well   as  joint  consultation.     In 
other  Industries,  often  the  same  union 
officials  who  sit  on  the  bargaining  panel 
will  serve  as  labor  repi  c^cntalives  m  the 
consultative    committees.     It    is    inevi- 
table  that    there   should    be   a   certain 
amount  of  overlappmg   from  consulta- 
tion into  negotiation  when  the  workers' 
welfare  is  involved.    But  m  the  inclina- 
tion to  blur  the  distinction  between  nego- 
tiation and  consultation  there  is  a  po- 
tential danger  to  the  elTectlve  operation 
of  the  con.sultative  committees.    Despite 
the  requirement  in  some  of  the  national- 
ization acts  that  the  managing  boards 
should  consult  their  workers  about  the 
more  efficient  running  of  the  public  cor- 
porations. Joint  committees  in  the  na- 
tionalized industries  have  generally  Um- 
ited  their  concern  to  matters  directly  re- 
lated to  the  workers'  immediate  inter- 
e!?ts — welfare,    education,    health,    and 
safety. 

Workers*  participation  has  been 
handicapped  by  the  large  number  of 
unions  with  overlapping  jurisdictions 
represented  within  the  nationalized  in- 
dustries. Frequently,  no  single  union 
predominates  The  union  structure 
which  grew  up  in  the  days  of  scattered 
private  industry  does  not  correspond 
with  the  new  industrial  stmcture — 
neither  in  terms  of  geography  or  of 
crafts.  As  each  representative  union  and 
each  catecory  of  employees — manual. 
clerical,  technical,  admini.'^trative.  and 
managerial — mu.'-t  be  granted  represen- 
tation in  joint  consultation,  the  consult- 
ative committees  have  by  necessity  be- 
come large  and  unwieldy  and  their  ef- 
fective functioning  has  been  impeded. 

The  workers  have  been  dLsappointed 
by  the  re.«!ults  of  nationalization,  largely 
because  they  were  led  to  believe  they 
could  expect  too  much.  Except  in  the 
coal  mines,  workers  can  see  little  e\i- 
dence  that  nationalization  has  altered 
their  status  or  brought  a  marked  im- 
provement in  their  working  conditions. 
The  great  division  between  the  level  of 
decision-making  earned  on  by  the  union 
leaders  and  manacjemcnt  and  the  aver- 
age worker  has.  if  anything,  been  broad- 
ened rather  than  narrowed  by  national- 
ization. For  nationalization  has  re.suited 
in  a  greater  consolidation  of  economic 
power  and  control  in  the  hands  of  the 
national  trade  union  leadership  and  the 
centralized  Industry  governing  boards. 
The  development  of  the  systems  of  joint 
consultation  has  failed  to  Pive  the  w-ork- 
ers  a  feeling  of  real  participation.  Often 
it  is  because  tiiey  initially  misunderstood 
the  puiT>ose  of  joint  consultation  or  be- 
cause they  have  not  bten  fully  informed 
by  their  unions  about  the  activities  of 
the  consultative  commi'.l<;c:i.     In  c-.:.ie 


cases,  it  has  been  felt  that  manatiement 
has  substituted  prior  nolilicaiion  for 
proper  prior  consultation. 

Workers'  participation  m  tlie  nation- 
alized industries  has  not  been  notably 
different  from  that  ui  private  mdusiry 
in  Great  BriLam.  The  fact  that  it  has 
been  subject  to  statutory  regulation  has 
had  little  impact  on  lUs  character  or  its 
resulUs.  In  the  coal  mines,  it  has  en- 
joyed the  greatest  success,  partially 
because  labor-management  relations  in 
that  industry  had  the  most  room  for  im- 
provement. 

THE  BENELUX  N\TIONS;   LVXEMBf  URC 

Workers'  participation  first  came  to 
the  Grand  Duchy  in  1920  with  a  law  es- 
tablishing workers'  commutee?  in  llie 
railways.  This  was  followed  m  1925  with 
the  inclusion  of  all  industrial  establish- 
ments in  the  scope  of  statutory  partici- 
pation. 

LTjxembourg  credits  workers'  partici- 
pation with  the  achievement  of  its  re- 
markable record  of  industrial  peace  and 
the  high  rates  of  workers'  pay.    For.  not 
only  do  the  elected  workers'  committees 
concern    them.selves    with    sub.iects    for 
joint  consultation,  but   they   must   also 
negotiate  the  agreements  with  manage- 
ment on  wages,  holidays,  housing  allow- 
ances. bonu.ses.  profit-sharine,  and  con- 
ditions of  work.    The  Grand  Ducal  order 
cf  October  30,  1958   defines  in  preat  de- 
tail the  functions  of  the  committees.  Be- 
sides their  duties  in   contract  negotia- 
tion, they  are  to  be  consulted  on  amend- 
ments to  work  regulations,  changes  in 
leave  periods  and  on  dismissals  without 
proper   prior   notification:    they    are   to 
collaborate    m    framing    and    operating 
apprenticeship  schemes;  play  an  active 
part  in  accident  prevention:  and  help  to 
run  the  voluntary'  welfare  institutions. 
These    are    only    tlie    minimimi    func- 
tions  the   committees   must   undertake. 
Through  collective  bargaining,  the  scope 
cf  a  comnrt tee's  activities  may  be  broad- 
ened.    In  the  iron  and  steel  plants,  the 
mainstays  of  Luxembourg  s  economy,  the 
workers'  committees  are  kept  informed 
about  conditions  within  the  md'ustry  and 
any  impending  layoffs  or  reductions  in 
piece  rates  or  bonuses. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  U  attempts 
were  made  in  Lu.\cmbourg.  just  as  tliere 
we.'-e  in  other  European  co'intries.  to  in- 
troduce a  program  to  expand  the  w  •,  k- 
ers"  Influence  in  managerial  decision- 
making. Mana cement  feared  that  a 
move  in  the  direction  of  cudeicrmination 
would  be  a  step  on  the  road  toward  .'so- 
cialism. The  Government  and  the  Par- 
liament adopted  an  attittide  of  wait  and 
see  In  time,  labors  demands  for  a 
greater  voice  subsided,  as  the  experiences 
in  neighbormg  countries  forcefully 
brought  home  the  fact  that  labor  had 
much  to  lose  and  little  to  gam  in  contin- 
uing to  pre.ss  its  case  and  thus  jeopardiz- 
ing its  basically  good  relationship  with 
management.  Luxembourg  has  evolved 
tluough  the  years  one  of  the  most  off 'ac- 
tive, successful  schemes  of  workers'  par- 
ticipation in  Western  Europe.  It  has 
not  been  forged  by  granting  the  workers 
an  ever-increasing  role  m  management 
functions,  but  rather  by  developing  an 
atmo.suhere  of  cooperation  and  mutual 
rcspt  ct. 


THE    NErHtilLAKDS 

m    the    Netherlands 


Labor    m    the    Netherlands    achieved 
statutory-  recognition  of  its  right  to  bar- 
gain collectively  in  1927.  much  later  than 
m  most  of   Its  European  coimterp>arts. 
In    May    1950    the    Dutch    Govenunent 
pas.sed  a  law  establishing  joint  councils 
of  workers'  and  employers'  representa- 
tives at  all  levels  of  the  economy.     The 
law  decreed  that  by  1953  works  councils 
were  to  be  set  up  m  all  enterprises  e.m- 
ploying  25  or  more  workers  and  that  the 
procedures  and  activities  of  these  coun- 
cils were  to  be  supervised  by  joint   in- 
dustrial  councils.     The    w'orks   councils 
consist   of    the   employer   or   his   repre- 
.Miitative   and   from    2   to   26   delegates, 
depending  on  tlie  size  of  the  firm,  elected 
by   the   wuikers  from  a  slate  of  candi- 
dates submitted  by  the  unions.    To  vote 
a  worker  must  be  21  years  old  and  have 
been  with  the  firm  more  than   1  year. 
To  be  a  candidate  for  council  delegate. 
a  worker  must  be  23  and  have  worked 
for  the  enterprise  at  least  3  years. 

Tlie  works  councils  ha\'e  the  power  to 
hear  workers'  complaints  and  sugges- 
tions: to  advise  on  the  scheduling  of 
working  hours,  shifts,  and  holidays;  to 
supervise  on  matters  of  working  condi- 
tions, health,  hygiene,  safety,  and  on 
the  application  of  pioieciive  legislation; 
to  participate  in  the  management  of  all 
social  institutions  connected  with  the 
enterprise;  and  to  advise  on  mea.-ures  to 
improve  the  technical  and  economic 
Ijrogress  of  the  firm.  The  employer  is 
obliged  by  law  to  supply  the  informa- 
tion necessary  for  the  councils  to  exer- 
cise their  powers,  to  periodically  inform 
the  council  of  the  economic  progress  of 
th.c  enterprise,  and  to  confer  with  the 
council  before  drawing  up  or  changing 
any  labor  rep'alations. 

The  Netherlands,  too.  has  a  remark- 
ably good  record  in  postwar  labor- 
management  relations.  The  small  num- 
ber of  strikes  compares  favorably  with 
sucii  neighboring  countries  as  Belgium, 
France,  and  Britain.  Workers'  partici- 
pation in  le.ss  than  a  decade  has  become 
an  esiablishcd  element  in  the  Nether- 
lands' national  economic  development. 

Though  a  nimiber  of  works  coimcils — 
cor^eib;  d  entreprise— v.ere  set  up  vol- 
unta.nly  during  the  period  immediately 
following  World  War  II.  it  was  the  1948 
Belgian  law.  fashioned  after  a  similar 
1946   French   law.   that   brought    works 
councils    to    practically    all    industrial, 
commercial,    and    financial    enterprises 
with  more  than  50  workers.    As  distm- 
^:uislied    from    the    situation    m    many 
other  European  cotmtiies.  the  develop- 
ment of   the   Belgian   works  councils  is 
closely  linked,  by  the  terms  of  this  law. 
to  the  trade  union  movement.    All  coun- 
cil delegates  mu.'-t  be  si>onsored  by  one 
of    the    three    trade    union   federations: 
elected    delegates    must    remam    union 
ir '-"libers  in  good  standing  during  their 
term  of  office  if  tlicy  are  to  rttain  their 
iobs-  the  imion  may  recall  any  delegate 
k.   sponsors;    and   finally,   no   nonimiou 
plant  can  have  a  work  council.    By  thc.-e 
provi.sions  the  Belgian  Parliament   put 
the  machinei-y  for  workers'  participation 
F.nd    its   eflfeclive   use    largely    into   the 
hands  of  the  imions,  rather  than   i:.e 
V.  ui  i.ers  themselves. 
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As  the  law  did  not  outline  any  careful 
procedures  for  the  councils,  each  plant 
has  had  to  work  out  its  own.  It  has  be- 
come a  common  practice  for  the  workers' 
(J., Iterations  to  caucus  before  each  council 
mf^tms  to  agree  on  a  proeram:  for.  as  a 
general  rule,  most  councils  operate  on 
the  basis  of  unanimous  decisions.  The 
a.ea  of  concern  of  the  Belgian  councils 
includes  drawm?  up  shop  rules.  supse.-?t- 
mg  eeneral  procedures  for  hirins,  firing. 
and  layo-ffs:  fixing  vacation  schedules; 
setting  standards  for  skaled  workers; 
and  managing  the  social  services  and  the 
health  and  safety  committees.  The 
councils  have  determinative  authority 
regarding  the  shop  rules  and  the  social 
welfare  programs  But  on  all  other  mat- 
ters, they  are  only  empowered  to  advise 
management.  Que5tions  normally  han- 
dled through  collective  bargaining  are 
considered  to  be  outride  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  councils. 

Both  the  workers  and  tl^.e  trade  unions 
have  been  very  disappointed  m  the  im- 
plementation of  the  concept  of  workers' 
participation  in  the  Belman  economy. 
The  unioa-s  have  long  felt  that  the  1948 
law  did  not  go  far  enough  in  according 
the  workers  a  real  voice  in  manac;em°nt 
decisions.  Though  the  law  seemed 
promising  at  the  time,  its  vague,  loose 
provisions  have  led  to  hotly  disputed  in- 
terpretations of  its  intent.  Both  man- 
agement and  labor  have  in  many  in- 
s&ances  failed  to  make  proper  use  of  the 
works  councils.  Most  employers  rcent 
the  considerable  influence  the  unions 
wield  over  the  council  delegates  and  they 
have  been  reluctant  to  share  their  busi- 
ness knowledge  with  the  councils  for  this 
reason.  The  unions  in  turn  have  som-:^- 
times  tried  to  make  the  councils  weapons 
in  the  class  struggle.  They  have  fallen 
prey  to  the  tendency  of  considering  joint 
consultation  sls  another  channel  throutih 
which  the  workers  can  claim,  their  rights, 
rather  than  as  a  means  of  cooperation  to 
attain  a  common  goal.  Neither  side  has 
been  able  to  shake  off  a  long  imbued  cla.ss 
outlook. 

Many  of  the  worker  delegates  are  not 
adequately  prepared  for  their  new  re- 
sponsibilities and.  because  they  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  they  can  expect  more 
than  is  actually  feasible,  they  easily 
become  discouraged  about  the  limited 
progress  achieved  in  the  consultative 
meetings  The  success  of  workers'  par- 
ticipation is  further  threatened  by  the 
average  worker's  lethargy  about  cuHab- 
oration  and  his  preoccupation  with  the 
matter  of  wages.  In  miany  sectors  of  the 
Belgian  economy  the  a'mo.-phere  of  co- 
operation and  mutual  trust  so  necessary 
for  effective  joint  consultation  is  not  evi- 
dent Unlike  their  counterparts  in  the 
other  two  Benelux  countries,  workers 
and  employers  in  Belgium  have  seem'^d 
unable  to  find  a  common  ground  on 
which  to  build  a  satisfactory  workable 
svotem  of  workers'  participation. 

In  1919  workers'  councils  unrelated  to 
the  trade  union  movement,  were  estab- 
li."hed  by  law  in  Austria  in  enterprises 
employing  more  than  20  workers  On 
mo^t  matters,  the  councils,  which  were 
c  ■rnposed  solely  of  repre;entatives  of  the 


staff,  functioned  as  consultative  bodies: 
but  in  the  area  of  hiring  and  dismis-sals 
they  a,ssumed  broad  controls  Two  mem- 
bers of  the  council  were  appointed  to 
Sit  on  the  boifrd  of  directors  of  corpo- 
rate enterprises,  but  in  practice  they 
played  a  very  limited  role  m  the  proceed- 
ings. Thp  councils  were  generally  more 
concerned  with  the  interests  of  the  work- 
ers than  they  were  with  trying  to  influ- 
ence the  managements  of  the  various 
enterprises. 

After  a  period  of  being  outlawed  un- 
der the  Nazis,  in  1947  the  councils  were 
reestablished  in  much  the  same  form 
thev  had  had  before.  One  new  feature 
has  been  the  practice  of  different  politi- 
cal factions  of  presenting  a  list  of  can- 
didates for  the  positions  of  council  dele- 
gates. The  biennial  council  elections 
take  on  a  political  character  and  may 
serve  as  an  indication  of  the  workers' 
political  sentiments.  The  Austrian  coun- 
cil's competence  includes  supervising  and 
administering  the  social  institutions  of 
the  undertaking,  serving  as  a  grievance 
mediator,  creating  and  administering  a 
provident  fund,  and  the  right  to  be  given 
access  to  the  firm's  financial  and  tech- 
nical information.  The  workers'  coun- 
cils represent  the  organization  closest 
to  the  daily  plant  hfe  of  the  workers, 
and  for  thi.s  reason  the  unions  have  been 
jealous  of  their  prerogatives.  But  so  far 
the  councils  have  been  able  to  maintain 
their  independence  and  still  act  effec- 
tively on  behalf  of  the  workers'  inter- 
ests. 

FR.vNCE — THE    sPECi^Ll-rt)    rH \R*CTf:RiST:rs    or 

FRENCH     LABiiR-MAN.^L.EME.NT     EE.An"N3 

France's  schemes  of  workers'  partici- 
pation and  the  extent  of  their  success 
can  only  be  understood  and  evaluated  in 
the  context  of  the  traditions  and  spe- 
cialized characteristics  of  hf^r  labor- 
management  relations.  They  must  be 
seen  in  the  setting  of  the  incompleted 
development  of  France's  collective  bar- 
gaming  procedures,  the  innate  weakness 
of  her  union  orgamzations  the  basic  {po- 
litical orientation  of  French  tradp  unions, 
the  continued  fragmentation  of  the  labor 
movement,  her  employers'  consistent 
strong  opposition  to  attempts  by  labor 
to  encroach  on  management  preroga- 
tives the  influence  of  idenloi'y  and  cla.s,s 
sentiment  on  industrial  relations,  the 
fear  by  non-Communist  labor  union 
leaders  that  worker  participation  plans 
mu'ht  be  used  for  subversive  purposes 
by  the  Communist-led  unions,  and  the 
increasingly  important  role  played  by  the 
Government  in  the  direction  of  the 
French  economy  Mana-fment  and  la- 
bor in  France  inherit  hostilities  and  mis- 
understandings of  generations  of  politi- 
cal and  .-ocial  conflict. 

In  the  hopes  of  forestalling  the  ideol- 
ogy of  revolutionary  syndicalism,  the 
French  Legislature  in  1919  laid  the  legal 
foimdations  for  collective  agreements. 
Though  this  was  apparently  a  consider- 
able concession  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
servatively controlled  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, in  reality  the  law  had  relatively 
little  immediate  Impact  on  industrial 
relations,  because  the  trade  unions  were 
deeply  involved  in  their  own  internal 
struggles    and    they    did    not    have    the 


strength  to  force  French  employers  to 
conclude  collective  agreements.  In  1936. 
at  the  height  of  the  Popular  Front's 
power,  the  legislature  adjusted  the  law 
on  collective  agreements  to  the  actual 
conditions  in  the  labor  movement  where. 
as  Sturmthal  has  stated,  unions  were 
"weak  in  members,  unstable,  and  divided 
by  philosophical,  religious,  and  other 
con.siderations."  The  1936  law  fostered 
a  tremendous  Increase  in  collective 
agreements  and  a  rapid  expansion  of  the 
unions.  But  this  was  soon  brought  to  a 
halt  by  the  failure  of  the  1938  general 
strike  and  the  subsequent  outbreak  of 
war. 

In  late  1946  the  legislature  moved  to 
revive  the  practice  of  collective  bargain- 
ing, but.  becaa-^e  of  Frances  weakened 
economic  condition  and  the  ever-present 
threat  of  Inflation,  the  law  required  that 
the  Minister  of  Labor  must  approve  the 
terms  of  all  collective  agreements  and 
that  nationalized  industries  were  to  be 
exempted  from  collective  bargaining. 
In  1950  these  restrictions  on  the  freedom 
of  collective  bargaining  were  removed 
and  industrial  relations  es.sentlaHy  re- 
turned to  concepts  of  the  1936  era 

Collective  bargaining  as  it  operate'^  in 
France  is  a  less  important  factor  than 
Government  intervention  or  unilateral 
management  decisionmaking  in  regulat- 
ing French  Industrial  relations.  The 
trade  unions  have  frequently  achieved 
more  substantial  gains  on  a  more  perma- 
nent basis  through  Government  admin- 
istrative decisions  than  they  have  from 
bargaining  directly  with  the  French  em- 
ployers. The  very  weakness  of  the  trade 
unions  on  the  industrial  front  has  forced 
their  leadership  to  seek  economic  benefits 
through  pHDlltical  channels. 

Collective  agreements  are  typically 
negotiated  on  a  multiunion-multiem- 
ployer  basis  and  then  adapted  to  the 
varying  local  conditions  by  supple- 
mentary local  agreements  In  the.se 
negotiations,  the  French  employers  have 
the  distinct  advantage  of  being  better 
organized  and  of  having  better  facilities 
at  their  disposal  than  the  unions  have. 
In  France  most  basic  industries  have 
regional  and  national  employers'  fed- 
erations which  have  control  over  tlie 
wages  set  in  individual  establisliments. 
At  the  top  the  influential  CNPF— Na- 
tional Council  of  French  Emploj-er.s^ 
coordinates  the  employers'  position  both 
in  collective  bargaining  and  m  political 
activities.  The  CNPF  must  be  consulted 
before  any  regional  agreement  can  be 
negotiated.  The  employers  have  gen- 
erally tried  to  restrict  bargaining  to  the 
area  of  wages  and  they  bitterly  resist 
attempts  to  broaden  the  scope.  A  large 
number  of  French  businessmen  still  re- 
gard the  unions  as  outside  interfer- 
ence, and  Industrial  relations  as  their 
exclusive  domain. 

The  workers,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
represented  at  the  bargaining  table  by 
several  unions,  who  make  little  effort  to 
present  a  united  front.  These  unions 
who  are  sharply  competitive,  political 
adversaries,  spend  more  time  embarrass- 
ing each  other  than  they  do  trying  to 
outmaneuver  management  The  fact 
that    the   strongest   French    union,    tlie 
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COT,  is  Communist -dominated  compb- 
cates  the  bargaining  process  by  bringmg 
in  outside  political  pre.ssures.  The 
French  Communist  Party  leadership 
views  the  CGT  a.s  their  instrument  of 
revolution.  They  believe  that  throunh 
the  activities  of  Uie  union  tli'-y  can 
eventually  bring  about  the  downfall  of 
the  Fiench  capitalist  economy.  There- 
fore they  consider  any  compromises  ne- 
gotiated over  the  bargaining  table  un- 
necessary and  undesirable  appeasement 
of  the  employers.  Their  basic  disbelief 
in  the  merits  of  collective  bar{,ain:ng 
has  been  a  major  reason  for  its  limited 
development.  The  other  unions — the 
CGT-FO.  a  non-Communi.st  union  spUt 
off  from  the  CGT,  and  the  CPTC.  the 
Catholic  union — cannot  go  along  -with 
the  CGT  program.  The  politics  of  the 
situation  necessitates  the  unions  work- 
ing at  cross  pui-poses  and  gives  the  em- 
ployers a  clear  advantage  which  they 
willingly  exploit. 

The  unions  are  al-so  handicapped  by 
their  structural  weaknesses.  The  con- 
cept of  union  membership  is  vague  in 
France  and  many  workers  will  vote  in 
union  elections  without  in  fact  being 
active  union  members.  The  dues  are 
kept  low^  and  little  attempt  is  made  to 
insist  on  regular  payments.  Because  of 
their  haphazard  approach  to  dues,  the 
unions  seldom  have  funds  to  hire  an 
adequate  staff  of  salaried  union  officials 
or  to  subsidize  meml>ers  on  strike. 
■When  a  strike  is  called,  the  worker  him- 
self must  carry  the  financial  burden 
alone  and  this  tends  to  make  the  rank 
and  file  less  ea-er  to  strike  Without 
sufficient  financial  backing,  the  unions 
cannot  put  up  a  solid  front  against 
management's  policies. 

The  least  satlsfactoiT  aspect  of  labor 
relations  In  France  Is  at  the  plant  level. 
There  comp>eting  unions  active  on  their 
own  programs  and  CGT  politics  make 
the  workshop  a  place  of  constant  agita- 
tion and  continuing  conflict  with  man- 
agement. It  Is  within  this  environment 
that  Prance  launched  her  experimerit  in 
labor-management  cooperation — tiie 
plant  committee. 

BACKGROUND  AND  SCOPr  OF  FRENCH  JOINT 
COOPERATION 

The  precursors  of  the  plant  commit- 
tees were  Uie  staff  delegates,  who  have 
existed  for  more  than  50  years,  and  the 
safety  delegates,  who  began  to  appear  in 
the  coal  mines  before  1890.  The  safety 
delegates  from  the  staff  on  the  joint 
health  and  safety  commi'vtees  are  pres- 
ently appointed  by  and  serve  as  agents 
for  Uio  plant  committees.  The  election 
of  staff  delegates,  or  shop  stewards,  has 
been  compulsory  in  all  plants  w  ith  more 
than  10  employees  since  1947.  These 
delegates  or  stewards  function  as  griev- 
ance channels  for  the  employees.  They 
are  elected  by  proportional  representa- 
tion for  a  1-year  term  from  a  slate  of 
candidates  sponsored  by  the  unions. 
Employers  may  not  dismiss  staff  dele- 
gates without  the  prior  consent  of  tlielr 
plant  committee,  but  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  group,  upon  the  initiative  of 
the  union,  may  demand  a  delegate's  re- 
call. The  delegates  may  .substitute  for 
either  the  plant  or  health  and  .safety 
committees  If  they  do  not  exist  in  an 
enterprise. 


The  plant  comnuttees — les  comites 
d  entrepnse — were  the  progeny  of  the 
Second  World  War  In  May  1944  the 
provisional  government  of  Prance  in  Al- 
tieria  set  up  joint  production  committees 
in  ail  defen.se  industries  as  th.ey  were 
Lberated,  in  the  hope  of  increasing  pro- 
duction for  the  war  effort.  As  the  Allied 
Forces  moved  forward  through  France. 
works  councils  sprang  up  .spontaneously 
in  factory  after  factory  on  the  initia- 
tive of  leaders  in  the  resistance  move- 
ment. The  staffs  of  some  undertakings 
whose  owners  and  managers  had  col- 
laborated with  the  Nazis  during  the  war 
formed  committees  to  run  the  firms  and 
to  prevent  the  needless  destruction  of 
the  productive  facilities. 

At  the  close  of  the  war.  hoping  to 
stem  the  tide  of  increasing  workers'  con- 
trol. General  de  Gaulle  Issued  a  decree 
on  February  22.  1945.  making  comites 
dcntreprise  obligatory  in  all  enterprises 
with  more  than  100  employees.  The 
committees  were  to  have  wide  powers  of 
administration  in  the  plant  .<;  social  wel- 
fare work  but  only  ad-isory  powers  in 
economic  matters.  The  ordinance  of 
May  16.  1946,  extended  the  committees 
to  enterprises  with  50  employees  and 
granted  them  more  authority  in  the  eco- 
nomic area.  A  .subsequent  ordinance  on 
July  7.  1947,  instituted  proportional  rep- 
resentation in  electing  committee  mem- 
bers to  protect  the  other  unions  from 
the  complete  dominance  of  the  CGT. 
The  legal  provisions  of  these  ordinances 
set  down  the  rights  and  duties  of  each 
party,  stipulating  only  the  legal  mini- 
mum. The  regulations  are  elastic  and 
can  be  extended  and  improved  through 
collective  bargaining.  The  Higher  Com- 
mittee for  Works  Committees  was  estab- 
lished in  the  Mimstry  of  Labor  to  super- 
vise the  application  of  the  regulations 
and  to  assist  In  the  foiTnation  of  the 
local  committees. 

The  plant  committee  is  a  joint  insti- 
tution, made  up  of  the  head  of  the  enter- 
prl.ie  or  his  representative  and  a  delega- 
tion from  the  staff  which  varies  in  num- 
ber from  two  to  eight  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  enterprise.  Each  recognized 
trade  union  is  at  liberty  to  send  an  ad- 
viser to  attend  the  committee  meeting's. 
Delegates  are  elected  by  secret  ballot  for 
a  1-year  term  from  lists  of  candidates 
submitted  by  the  trade  unions.  The 
committee  meets  at  least  once  a  month 
to  discuss  an  agenda  'prepared  by  the 
head  of  the  undertaking,  with  resolu- 
tions generally  passed  by  a  ma.^onty  vote. 
Management  mu.st  report  back  to  the 
committee  on  action  taken  on  the  com- 
mittees proposals. 

The  committees  have  the  power  to  run 
the  cafeterias,  vacation  camps,  and  day 
nurseries;  to  suocrvise  housing  projects 
and  mutual  aid  activities:  to  exerci.se 
surveillance  over  plant  apprenticeships, 
vocational  training,  and  employee  health 
and  safety;  to  study  suggestions  for  in- 
creasing output  and  productivity;  to 
view  all  financial  documents  prepared 
for  the  stockholders  of  a  corporation:  to 
offer  suggestions  on  worker  incentives 
and  on  the  disposition  of  the  profits;  and 
to  be  consulted  on  group  layoffs  and  dis- 
missals. The  plant  committees  have  the 
right  to  be  represented  by  two  commit- 


tee   members — without    a    vote — on    th** 
board  of  directors 

The   succe.ss    of    the   committees   has 
been  and  will  contmup  to  be  dependent 
on  the  workers'  qualifications  and  ahili- 
ties  in  handling  their  new  responsibility, 
the  full  cooperation  of  both  the  employ- 
ers and  the  unions,  and  a  receptive  eco- 
noiv.iC     and     social     climate.     Unfortu- 
nately, t!  c.se  lactors  have  nut  b"en  gen- 
erally favorable.    Initially,  all  the  trade 
unions    enthusiasticaHy    welcomed    *.he 
formation  of  the  plant  committees  as  a 
step  toward  full  workers'  conirol.     Both 
the  CGT-IO  and  the  CFIC  have  con- 
tinued   to    \vo:k    constructively    m    the 
committees  even  though  they  ha\e  felt 
genuine  disappointment  in  the  results  of 
joint  cooperation  and   in  the  fact  that 
the  committee  s   attentions   are   mainly 
diverted  to  social  and  welfare  activities. 
But  the  CGT.  which  controls  a  majority 
of  the  committees,  willingly  use  the  com- 
mittees as  tools  for  tiieir  own  political 
purposes  and  have  had  little  compunc- 
tion about  draining  away  committee  w-el- 
fare  funds  into  their  ow  n  party  treasury. 
In     practice    management,    too.     has 
failed  to  live  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  1945 
and  1114 6  ordinances.    Many  French,  eni- 
I-loyers  have  been  af i  aid  if  they  shared 
meir  bu-smess  information  with  tiie  coni- 
mittees  tiiey  would  jeopardize  their  pre- 
rogatives and.  powers.    They  have  there- 
fore tried  to  overload   the   committees 
With  such  extensive  responsibilities  in  the 
social  welfare  programs  that  the  dele- 
gates would  not   have  time  to  concern 
themselves  with  the  more  serious  eco- 
nomic questions.     Many  workers  see  the 
plant  committees  as  another  post  libera- 
tion reform  that  failed  to  jell 

COOPFR.iKTION    IN   THF    NATIONALIZED    INDTTSTKirS 

Woikers"  participation  is  further  de- 
veloped and  has  a  more  precise  form  in 
French  nationalized  indur.liT  than  In 
private  industry.  The  nationalization 
acts  more  clearly  define  the  functions 
and  duties  of  the  workers  and  the  uiiions 
m  the  control  and  management  of  the 
public  corporations.  Tlie  nationalized 
industries  are  divided  into  two  classes — 
the  first  are  enterprises  operating  m  a 
comi'. 'itive  branch  of  industry  where 
r.ct  all  the  industry  has  been  national- 
ized— that  is.  banks,  insurance.  Renault 
automobile  works — and  the  others  are 
monopolistic  industries  entirely  nation- 
alized— coal,  electricity,  gas.  aviation,  the 
Paris  transport,  and  the  railroads  In 
the  latter,  wages  and  w orking  conditions 
are  sot  by  law. 

The  nationalized  industries  are  run  as 
stmiautonomous  public  corporations  by 
tripartite  boards  of  directors,  on  which 
labor  has  one-third  representation  Fre- 
nuently.  the  final  power  of  decision  re.-ts 
with  a  central  ministry.  B.it  these 
boards  serve  as  the  vehicle  for  workers' 
pai-ticipation.  A  great  diversity  exists 
from  industry  to  industry  in  the  provi- 
sions for  selecting  the  members  of  thf' 
board,  but  the  three  interest  groups- 
workers,  consumers,  and  the  govern- 
ment— are  supposed  to  be  equally  rep- 
resented. On  the  boards  of  the  under- 
takings scats  are  generally  reserved  for 
members  of  the  staff,  rather  than  rep- 
reseiitatives  of  outside  groups.  In  prin- 
ciple, these  administrative  boards  have 
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the  same  broad  powers  as  boards  of  di- 
rectors in  private  industry;  but  in  actual 
fact  they  must  have  ministerial  approval 
on  decisiorvs  concerning  the  delegation 
of  powers  to  the  government-appointed 
general  manager,  equipment,  and  pro- 
duction programs,  the  annual  budget, 
profit  and  loss  statements  and  balance 
sheets,  the  issue  ol  lon^-term  bonri...  the 
purchase  or  sale  of  fm'Kicial  participa- 
tions, and  general  ru.W\->  on  \va:;es  and 
wo  -kine;  couditioiis  of  the  pe'..-onnel. 

These  administrative  boards  have  not 
played  tho  important  roie  m  directing 
the  nationalized  industries  that  was 
orumally  conceived  for  them.  Their 
degree  of  autonomy  from  Government 
re-^ulaiion  has  been  greatly  reduced. 
The  boards  ha-,  e  found  themselves 
squeezed  between  the  industries'  perma- 
nent staffs  and  the  Government  min- 
isters and  civil  servants  and  their  pow- 
ers have  gradually  eroded  away.  A  great 
part  of  the  boards"  troubles  lies  in  their 
structural  weakne.->.>e.s  and  in  the  polit- 
ical and  economic  circumstances  in 
which  they  mu.^t  operate.  The  unpaid, 
part-time  board  membtTs.  who  only 
meet  a  few  hours  a  month,  cannot  hope 
to  be  suitably  iamii;ar  with  an  enter- 
prise's problems  to  control  its  policies. 
As  the  members  are  paid  by  and  devote 
most  of  their  enerL-ries  to  the  interest 
groups,  their  loyalties  are  naturally 
likely  to  be  with  the  interests  rather  than 
the  enterpri.se. 

Appointmert-s  to  the  boards  frequently 
have  not  covre-sp^naed  v  ith  the  tr;par- 
tite  prmciple.  A  labor  union  official 
may  serve  under  the  suise  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  any  of  th'^  three  interest 
groups.  There  have  been  a  preponder- 
ance of  trade  unionists  on  the  boards  of 
the  coal,  gas.  and  electricity  industries, 
despire  a  1947  decree  which  attempted 
to  prevent  this. 

It  ha.s  been  impossible  to  shield  the 
board:!  from  the  pohtical  and  econo-n;c 
activities  takm?  place  in  th':'  co.^r.:ry. 
In  the  period  immediately  following  the 
war  a  num'oer  of  the  nationalized  in- 
dustries were  Communist-controlled  and 
tlieir  administrative  boards  became 
merely  pawns  in  the  Communist  strat- 
egy. Because  of  the  danger  of  allowing 
the  Communist,?  to  gain  too  much  eco- 
nomic power  and  because  of  the  persist- 
ent financial  crises  and  the  rapidly  pro- 
gre.'^smg  inflation  that  threatened  to 
undermine  the  whole  French  economy, 
the  G.vernmpnt  has  felt  compelled  to 
intervene  more  and  more  and  to  exert 
close  control  over  the  direction  of  the 
nationalized  industries  The  adminis- 
trative boards  have  been  left  mainly  to 
function  as  orgin-  of  consultation. 

Ap.irt  from  workers'  participation  in 
the  f  dministration  of  the  nationalized 
irdu.stries.  wiuch  has  hfen  limited  by 
crowm?  GDvernm  -nt  irit.^'rvention.  the 
5iarfs  of  the'^e  indu.stries  are  guaranteed 
the  same  rights  and  advantages  in  terms 
of  joint  committees  as  workers  in  pri- 
vaie  industry.  It  is  questionable  whether 
nationalization  has  really  brought  about 
any  substantial  chan::re.s  in  the  temper 
of  labor-management  relations  in 
France.  Though  machinery  exists 
Tshereby  the  workers  could  fulfill  more 
f..nctions  and  liave  broader  powers  than 


workers'  participation  in  most  countries 
allows  for,  the  groups  concerned  have 
not  demonstrated  the  will  to  use  this 
machinery   to  its   fullest  capabihtles. 

DE    G.*CLLE  S    SCHEME    OF   ".ASSOCIATION    CAPITAL- 
TTIAVAIL" 

The  advent  of  the  Fifth  French  Re- 
public was  heralded  as  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  for  France      One  of  the  key- 
Monrs  of  the  new   government's   social 
policy  was  the  concept  of  the  association 
of  capital  and  labor.     By  an  ordinance 
ussued  on  January  7,  1959.  President  de 
Gaulle  sought  to  encourage  management 
to  accept  the  idea  of  giving  workers  a 
motive  for  taking  an  interest  in  the  fi- 
nancial welfare  of  their  enterprise.    The 
ordinance  authorizes  coiT)orate  tax  ad- 
vantages  for   fii-m":;    that   adopt   either 
profit-sharing  employee    stock    partici- 
pation, or  productivity  bonus  schemes. 
The  ordinance  states  that  this  type  of 
financial  participation  cannot  be  substi- 
tuted for  any  part  of  existing  wages  or 
fringe    benefits.    The    enterprise    must 
continue  to  pay  wages  at  the  rates  set 
for  the  industry  by  collective  bargain- 
ing.   The  profit-sharing  plan  is  to  be 
negotiated  through  collective  bargaining 
and  ratified  by  two-thirds  of  the  enter- 
prise employees.     The  "comite  d'entre- 
prise  "  must  have  access  to  all  financial 
data  necessary  to  review   the  accuracy 
of   the   tax   exemption   application.     If 
the  conditions  of  the  ordinance  are  met. 
the  sum  paid  out  under  a  profit-sharing 
or   bonus   agreement  may   be   deducted 
from  the  income  base  used  in  calculating 
corporate,   personal,   and  other  taxes. 

The  initial  reaction  to  this  decree  both 
by  labor  and  management  has  been  neg- 
ative. Management  resented  this  at- 
tempt to  further  encroach  on  its  prerog- 
atives. The  unions  fear  that  these 
schemes  would  become  paternalistic  and 
that  their  position  might  be  seriously 
undei-mined.  However,  in  the  long  run 
both  sides  realize  that  this  legislation 
will  not  mean  a  radical  departure  from 
the  present  labor-management  prac- 
tices. In  the  first  place,  the  measure  it- 
self falls  far  short  of  what  the  concept 
■'association  capital-travail"  implies. 
Tne  agreements  between  the  workers 
and  management  on  the  profit-sharing 
schemes  are  to  be  voluntary.  A  simi- 
lar ordinance  issued  in  1955  granting 
tax  benefits  for  certain  types  of  workers' 
participation  m  increased  productivity 
moved  only  150  companies  with  ap- 
proximately 50,000  workers  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  its  terms.  There  has  been 
a  feeling  by  some  close  to  the  situation 
that  this  attempt  to  put  into  practice 
the  concept  of  "association  capital-tra- 
vail'  may  have  been  a  gesture  to  the 
Fiench  labor  movement  to  sweeten  the 
lean  period  of  financial  retrenchment 
that  lies  ahead. 

It  is  too  soon  to  judge  whether  it  will 
have  any  real  impact  on  French  indus- 
trial relations.  A  decree  implementmg 
the  ordinance  as  to  operative  details  has 
only  recently  been  issued.  August  29. 
1959.  But  past  experiences  would  lead 
one  to  doubt  its  success.  The  attitude 
of  the  union  leaders  whom  I  Interviewed 
in  France  was  negative  to  it.  partly  be- 
cause the  payments  made  under  it  to 
the     workers,     as    distingui;,hed     from 


wages,  do  not  result  in  a  credit  for  the 
workers'  social  .security  and  unemploy- 
ment insurance  benefits.  Eventually,  it 
was  feared  the  result  might  be  actually 
to  reduce  the  social  security  benetits. 
At  all  events,  "association  capital-tra- 
vail" is  not  a  true  example  of  work-^rs' 
participation  in  management  functions: 
It  Is  simply  a  profit-sharing  plan  or  in- 
centive plan  aiTangement  of  the  type 
or  types  which  abound  in  our  country*  in 
contexts  unrelated  to  workers'  partici- 
pation in  managerial  decisions. 

COnETniMINATION      IN      THK      FIDERAL      GERMAN 
iEPL'BLIC 

Codetermination,  as  It  has  been  de- 
veloped in  West  Germany,  is  the  most 
advanced  form  of  workers'  participation 
in  practice  today.  It  differs  from  the 
various  typ>es  of  joint  cooperation,  dis- 
cussed earlier  in  the  powers  and  righta 
it  extends  to  the  workers.  In  the  other 
types  of  cooperation,  workers  or  their 
representatives  may  influence  company 
policies,  but  the  ultimate  decision  mak- 
ing remains  a  management  prerogative. 
However,  in  codetermination  the  work- 
ers participate  in  and  share  the  respon- 
.sibility  for  the  managerial  decisions. 
While  cooperation  may  entail  the  right 
to  be  informed,  the  right  to  suggest,  or 
the  right  to  be  consulted,  codetermina- 
tion with  its  considerably  broader 
scope  includes  the  rignt  to  veto  and  the 
right  of  codecision. 

Codetermination  is  a  peculiarly  West 
German  concept  which  evolved  becau.se 
of  the  coimtrys  history,  its  environ- 
mental setting,  and  its  unique  experi- 
ences in  labor-management  relations. 
The  German  labor  movements  have  tra- 
ditionally resorted  to  legislation,  rather 
than  relying  on  voluntary  agreements. 
to  gain  a  voice  in  the  nation  s  industrial 
policies  and  to  overcome  the  Intransi- 
gencies  of  many  German  employers.  In 
order  to  achieve  their  goals,  the  trade 
unions  have  been  willing  under  code- 
terminism  to  shoulder  the  often  con- 
flicting dual  responsibilities  of  being  the 
workers'  representatives  and,  at  the 
same  time,  partners  in  company  man- 
agement. Most  other  national  labor 
movements  would  have  found  this  an 
untenable  position. 

THK  CHARACTKHIsnCS  OF  POSTWAR   LABOR- 
UANACEMENT   RELATIONS 

Labor-management  relations  in  the 
field  of  collective  bargaining  have  been 
exceptionally  strife-free  in  postwar 
West  Germany.  Despite  the  impact  of 
tremendous  social  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  West  Germany  since  the 
collapse  of  na7ism,  labor  and  mana-e- 
ment  have  united  in  the  common  pur- 
pose of  achieving  p>eace,  economic  pr^^s- 
pcrity.  and  democracy.  However,  in  the 
political  arena,  a  struggle  of  major  pro- 
I>ortiorvs  has  developed  t)etween  the 
spokesmen  for  the  employers  and  the 
workers  over  the  concept  of  codeter- 
mination. The  choice  of  the  pohtical 
arena  rather  than  the  more  normal 
channels  of  industrial  relations  as  the 
scene  of  their  conflict  Is  not  a  new  phe- 
nomenon In  Gei-many.  Back  as  early 
as  the  days  of  Bismarck,  or  more  re- 
cently during  the  Weimar  Republic,  the 
legislative    halls    became    tne    baltle- 


ground  for  labor's  uncea.sing  efforts  to 
attain  a  more  consquential  role  m  eco- 
nomic policymakiiig. 

Pour  characterLstic  features  of  Ger- 
man industrial  relations  are  largely  re- 
sponsible for  this  selection  of  a  political 
rather  Uian  industrial  contest  of 
strength  These  are;  The  highly  organ- 
ized, powerful  position  of  the  German 
employers'  a.ssociation.s.  the  centralized 
negoualion  of  collective  agreemenus.  Lire 
abst-nce  of  local  unions  at  the  plant 
level,  and  the  attitudes  and  philosophy 
of  the  trade  union  leadership 

The  basic  German  employers'  as.socl- 
ations  are  usually  ort^anized  on  a  re- 
gioruil  and  industry  ba.sis.  Above  these. 
a  number  of  federation.s  represent  evei-y 
facet  of  employer  interests.  In  contrast 
to  the  union  organization,  these  associa- 
tions and  federations  exercise  almost 
semigovernmental  contrt)!  and  maintain 
strict  discipline  over  their  memoership 
An  employer  does  not  bargain  directly 
or  independently  with  the  unions.  He 
delegat-es  this  authority  to  Ins  associa- 
tion which  negotiaU's  a  general  contract 
with  the  repre.st-ntative  unions  for  all  its 
member  employers.  An  unorganized  em- 
ployer is  a  rarity  becau.se  th.e  associ- 
ations have  the  power  to  force  lone 
wolves  into  line  by  mukiug  it  competi- 
tively disadvanUit;eou.>  not  to  play  ball. 
As  a  result  of  this  practice  of  group 
bargaining,  the  a-s-sociations  have  gained 
a  powerful  position  in  the  economy. 

Interestingly  enough,  it  was  the  unions 
that  brought  about  a  resurgence  of  the 
employers  associations  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  The  occupying  powers 
opposed  their  revival  because  of  the 
identification  of  business  groups  with  the 
Nazi  movement  and  the  fear  that  such 
a  resurgence  would  lead  once  again  to 
cartehzation.  But  the  unions,  accus- 
tomed to  indUNtiT  bargaining  and  uni- 
formity in  contractual  terms  and  lacking 
an  organization  at  the  plant  level. 
needed  an  opposite  number  on  the  area 
or  regional  level  and  .sought  permission 
from  the  three  i>owprs  for  the  ree.stab- 
lishment  of  the  employers'  a.'isociations 
By  1951  the  associations  had  regained 
their  prewar  place  of  prominence. 

Two  significant  changes  occurred  in 
the  structure  of  the  German  trade  union 
movement  in  the  postwar  period  One 
was  the  unification  of  most  of  the  trade 
tmions  into  a  single  federation  of  labor — 
the  DGB.  Deutscher  Gewerkschafts- 
bund — and  the  other  the  move  toward 
trade  union  independence  from  direct 
political  affihation.  Prior  to  1933  there 
were  about  200  national  unions  in  Ger- 
many which  fell  into  three  groupings — 
Social  I)emocratic,  Catholic,  and  Demo- 
cratic; each  with  their  own  politically 
oriented  labor  federation.  The  postwar 
labor  movement  dropped  the  distinctions 
of  occupational  group,  craft,  and  indus- 
try demarcations  and  realined  the 
workers  into  16  "vertical  unions  "  The 
labor  leadership  was  aware  that  labor  s 
disunity  and  political  squabbling  in  the 
days  of  the  Weimar  Republic  was  one  of 
the  factors  that  contributed  to  the  Nazis' 
coming  to  power.  They  were  determined 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  by  building  a 
powerful  single  federation  capable  of 
with.standing  both  the  employers'  asso- 


ciations' economic  pressures  and  any 
antidemocratic  faction's  political  pres- 
sures. 

The  DGB,  which  in  1958  had  an  ag- 
gregate membership  of  6.3  million  work- 
ers, IS  composed  of  four  powerful  unions 
I  metal,  public  service  and  transport, 
niiiurig.  and  railroad  workers  >  eucom- 
pa.ssmg  about  three-fifths  of  the  DGB 
total  membership;  three  moderate -sized 
miions  (construction,  chemical,  and  ce- 
ramic, and  textile  and  clothir.g  woi  kers  > , 
and  nine  smaller  unions  sharing  a  mem- 
bership of  just  over  1  million  woikeis. 
These  16  unions  exert  cou.^iderable  in- 
fluence over  the  Federation's  policies  and 
jealously  guard  their  authority  against 
encroacliment  from  DGB  central  con- 
trols. 

The  power  of  the  trade  unions  is  con- 
centrated at  the  apex  of  the  organiza- 
tional structure.  All  basic  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  ix>licy  decisions  are 
made  at  Diisseldorf,  where  the  national 
federation  has  its  headquarters.  Con- 
tracts are  negotiated  and  strikes  are  run 
either  from  the  district  or  the  national 
levels.  The  allied  occupation  authorities 
tried  to  promote  strong  local  union  or- 
ganizations, but  they  were  unable  to 
overcome  the  traditions  of  centraliza- 
tion. A  minimum  of  union  activity  takes 
place  at  the  plant  level  which  obviates 
the  presence  of  any  vigorous  local  union 
oi-ganization.  In  addition,  particularly 
since  the  war,  the  trade  union  leader- 
ship has  been  more  concerned  about  at- 
taining greater  labor  representation  at 
high  political  levels  than  it  has  with 
bargaining  for  better  working  condi- 
tions for  Its  rank  and  file.  Under  tiu-.se 
circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  average  worker  feels  little  personal 
identification  with  the  trade  unions 
program^s 

Unafl&liated  works  councils  at  the 
plant  level  perform  the  functions  nor- 
mally handled  by  tmion  locals  in  the 
United  States,  Their  activiiies  are  con- 
cerned with  the  everyday  needs  of  the 
workers,  regardless  of  union  affiliation. 
Council  members  are  elected  for  2  years 
by  secret  ballot,  with  the  wage  eaincrs 
aiid  salaried  employees  represented  ac- 
cording to  their  numerical  strength  Tlie 
employers  are  obliged  to  provide  the 
necessary  space  and  technical  facilities 
for  the  council  meetings  and  to  bear  the 
costs  ari.smg  from  the  councils"  activi- 
ties. The  works  councils,  which  are 
purely  worker  organizations,  negotiate 
the  local  plant  aareemmis  which  sup- 
plement the  mdu.'^trywide  acreemenis. 
process  grievances,  serve  as  channels  of 
communication  between  management 
and  the  workers,  and  occasionally  run 
protest  meetings  or  strike  demonstra- 
tions But  the  councils  generally  tr\-  to 
avoid  entering  areas  of  union  jurisdic- 
tion. 

The  lack  of  a  strong  union  orgaruza- 
tion  at  tlie  plant  level  to  command  union 
lovalty  and  the  individual  workers'  de- 
.sire  for  economic  security  in  preference 
to  improvements  in  wages,  •^^•hich  makes 
him  very  i-eluctant  to  bo  out  on  strike, 
have  reduced  the  effectiveness  of  the 
unions'  economic  weapons  and  encour- 
aged their  tendencies  to  seek  a  better 
lot   for    the   workers   through    political 


rather  than  economic  channels.  The 
mam  battle  for  codetermination  has 
thus  been  fought  on  the  political  front. 

THE    MOTIVAT7NT.    FCRC!  S    BrHl.ND 
CODETERMI.NATION 

Codetermination  seems  to  go  against 
labors  iiad'tionally  Marxian  Socialist 
aims  It  forces  upon  the  workers  a  day- 
to-day  collaboration  with  the  capitalists 
in  revivmg  a  capiialist  economy. 
Though  some  unionists  hope  that  co- 
determination  will  eventually  lead  to 
socialism,  a  majority  have  altered  their 
political  poals  and  now  decisively  re- 
ject the  concept  of  economy-wide  social- 
ization, because  they  have  become  dis- 
enchanted with  the  increa,sing  evidences 
of  socialism's  glaring  faults,  as  seen  par- 
ticularly in  Eastern  Elurope,  The  trade 
union  movement,  as  Clark  Kerr  has 
stated,  has  set  itself  the  new  task  of 
"socializing  power  without  socializing 
ownersliip;  of  seizing  authority  from 
the  employers  without  conferring  it  on 
the  State." 

The  DGB's  new  economy  consists  of 
three  related  elements:  Economic  plan- 
ning, the  socialization  of  certain  key 
industries,  and  codete^rmination  Under 
codetermination  labor  hopes  to  gam 
equal  control  with  management  over  the 
sources  of  economic  power  to  insure  that 
economic  planning  will  be  administered 
more  in  the  int.erests  of  the  workers. 
It  would  provide  labor  -with  a  defense 
against  the  mtransicence  and  feudal 
traditions  of  management  and  the  re- 
surgence of  fascism. 

Management's  economic  and  political 
vulnerability  led  to  the  first  practices  of 
"mitbestimmung  "  Management  ini- 
tially conceded  to  the  demands  for  code- 
termination  because  they  hoped  to  cam 
labor  support  for  their  primarv-  objective 
of  preventing  large-scale  dismantling  of 
Gci-man  industrial  plants;  they  also  be- 
lieved, by  granting  labor  a  voice  in  the 
economic  reconstruction  of  inQustiy, 
they  could  escape  from  full  accountabil- 
ity if  anything  went  wrong;  and  finally 
because  powerful  church  groups  m  the 
community,  both  Protestant  and  Cath- 
olic, had  supported  the  doctrine  of  code- 
termination  as  a  Chu'istian  concept.  It 
wasn't  until  after  1948,  when  they  had 
partially  reclamed  their  status  in  t'ne 
German  economy,  that  the  employers 
began  to  vigorously  resist  labor's  at- 
temiJts  to  broaden  the  scope  of  codeter- 
mination. 

In  its  1950  draft  bill  for  a  new  econom- 
ic order,  the  federation  of  labor  set  forth 
it.s  proposals  for  codetermination.  based 
on  5  years'  experience  w  ith  workers'  par- 
ticipation in  the  Ruhr  steel  mills.  The 
DGB  wanted  full  codetermination  both 
at  the  enterprise  level  and  in  the  re- 
gional and  national  economic  policy- 
making agencies  In  large  enterprises, 
half  the  board  of  directors  would  be 
made  up  of  worker  representatives;  while 
in  medium-sized  firms  two  works  council 
delegates  would  represent  labor  on  the 
supei-visory  boards.  The  DGB  wished 
the  exclusive  right  of  nominating  all  del- 
egates. Furthermore,  the  personnel 
managers  in  all  undertakings  would  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  a  majority  of 
the  worker  board  members.  The  draft 
bill  a:.-o  called  lur  the  establi.shment  of 
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Joint  labor-management  coniT.i'.tees 
with  equal  representation  tor  both 
groups,  to  deal  with  the  full  ranare  of 
economic  and  social  problems,  subject 
only  to  the  wishes  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. To  supplement  workers"  pir- 
tlclpaUon  at  the  plant  level,  ti^.e  DOB 
proposed  a  series  of  jomc  economic  coun- 
cils at  the  local.  State,  and  national 
levels  to  advise  the  State  and  National 
Goverimients   on  social   le-:LS:aUon. 

The  employers  were  ready  to  accept 
the     degree     of     codeterm)  nation     that 
existed  under  the  Weimar  Repuolic  but 
they  strongely  opposed  giving  labor  an 
eo/ial  voice  in  the  makmt;  of  broad  busi- 
ness policies,  particularly  m  iiv:  ecor.cmic 
area.     They     al.>o     wanted     lo     restrict 
workers"   parLcpat^jn   to   employees   of 
the  enterprise   in   order   to   reduce   the 
potent   iniiuence    of    ths    trade    unions. 
The  BDA  iBundesveremigung  der  Dcut- 
schen  Arbeit'jeb'^rveibaende  or  Federa- 
tion of  German  Employers'  As.-ociation> . 
speakin,'^  for  tre  emplovers.  h:is  argued 
that  iull  codetermination  Is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  sociahft  stat?:  it  will  eventually 
lead  to  a  planned  economy;  it  is  a  threat 
to  the  basic  principles  of  private  prop- 
erty, free  enterprise,  and  a  free  market: 
and  that  labor  lacks  the  education  or  the 
training  to  hrvndle  tins  type  of  leader- 
ship. 

Out  of  the  po'-.t-.cal  strurrcile-  between 
the.«e  two  powe'  f  il  forces  have  come  the 
provisions  for  coJ  .■term..nat.on  wiich  are 
the  law  of  the  land  in  Wert  Germany  to- 
day. The  oriain>.  of  this  con;e5t  of 
strength  and  of  tne  developing  concept 
of  codetermination  date  back  to  b-t-fore 
the  Weimar  Republic  ?.nd  trie  turbulence 
of  post-World  War  I  Germany. 

During  the  ciur;:f^  of  \Vor!d  V/ar  I.  t'ne 
Kaiser's  govcrnmen',  h'--pi:  s  to  gain  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  un;o:-.->  .n  its  pro- 
gram of  war  mobtlization,  included  in 
the  Auxi;iar>'  Service  Act  of  1016  a  re- 
quirem.enl  that  all  undertakings  employ- 
ing 50  or  more  worker^  must  inaugurate 
workc-s  ccmm.it'cer.     Though  the  pow- 
e-s  of  these   wartime   ccmmit'ees   were 
limited,  they  set  a  p.c'edcnt  for  future 
worker's  cornmi'itces.     During  the  next 
2  years,  a  num.b,^r  of  joint  boards  made 
up     of     rep"esen*;atives     of     the    trade 
unions  and  the  employers'  associations 
were  set  up  by  voluntary  agreement  in 
various  kev  Indu.'^trles.     This  trend  was 
cu;m'na*;ed  ;n  November  1913  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  suprem.e  con.'iultatlve 
body  for  the  whole  of  Germ.r.n  industry- 
Wit  a  the  defeat  of  Germany  and  the 
fall  of  the  Kaiser's  re;:j;me,  works  coun- 
cils,   independent   of   the   trade   unions, 
began  to  spring  up  as  part  of  a  revolu- 
tionary movrment.    There  was  a  strug- 
e>  amon.:  tlie  various  elements  in  the 
labor  orrrani/ations  a.s  to  what  form  the 
w-rks   councils  should  take   and   even- 
tually the  mcderat-^s  won  cut.    The  new 
i  V/eimar  government  wrote  into  Its  con- 
stitution  a   whole   complex   of  workers' 
pe.rt!cioat;on  committees  from  the  na- 
I  tlonal  down  to  the  plant  level.    However, 
many    of   the    ideas   contained   in    the 
,  Weimar  constitution  were  never  imple- 
I  mented  and  few  of  the  joint  comm-.ttees 
I  at   the  Intermediate  or  national   levels 
'  became  efTcctive  instruments  of  rr'.rl- 


pation.  Some  were  a  dead  letter  from 
the  start  and  others  passed  out  of  ex- 
istence before  they  had  an  adequate  op- 
portunity to  prove  themselves. 

The  law  of  February  5,  1920,  Is  con- 
sidered the  legislative  beginnings  of  co- 
determination.  This  law  called  for  the 
compulsory  formation  of  works  councils 
at  the  factory  level  in  all  firms  having 
m.ore  than  20  pmnloyecs.  The  functions 
of  these  councils  went  far  beyond  these 
of  the  earlier  workers'  committees.  In 
essence,  the  councls  were  to  b'^come  an 
important  arm  of  tlie  trade  unions  at 
the  plant  level.  Their  duties  included 
supcrvi  I'.nT  the  observance  of  collective 
a2*reem-nts,  negotiating  local  plant 
agreements,  handling  worker  grievances. 
keeping  a  careful  ciieck  on  dismissals. 
and  advising  management  on  questions 
of  efP-ciency.  productivity,  and  labor  poli- 
cies. The  councils  were  to  be  given  ac- 
cess to  periodic  financial  reports  of  their 
undertaking.  But  the  real  innovation 
was  the  provision  for  the  councils  to  be 
directly  represented  on  the  supervisoiT 
beards  by  one  or  two  of  their  own 
members. 

The  terms  of  the  1920  law  remained 
in  force  until  Hitler  came  to  pow^r  in 
1933.    But  the  wo'-ks  councils  never  lived 
UD  to  expectations.    They  spent  a  maior 
part  of  their  time  and  efforts  protecting 
the   v.orkers*    interests    and    had    little 
time  left   for   real  participation.     The 
counci's  had  no  eff-^ctive  economic  con- 
trols, and  the  employers  generally  suc- 
ceeded in  hindering  their  proper  exer- 
ci.se  of  their  so'^ial  functions.    Ihe  coun- 
cil  representatives   en    the   supervisory 
board  were  seldom  taken  into  manage- 
ments  full  confidence  and  their  position 
as  a  permanent  minority  eliminated  any 
possibility  of  their  influencing  manage- 
ment decisions.     At  the  time  the  trade 
unions  were  too  weak  and  di'=united  to 
obtain  the  needed  revision  of  the  .sys- 
tem    £o  the  old  autiioritarian  m  'thods 
of  manas,ement  persisted.     The  failure 
of  the  coimcils  to  achieve  efTcctive  labor- 
management  cooperation   must  be   at- 
tributed to  the  unwillingness  of  the  Ger- 
m^an  industrialists  to  accept  labor  a5,  a 
partner   in  economic   controls   and    the 
trade   union's   lack  of  aggressive,  well- 
tramed  personnel. 

When  World  War  II  came  to  a  close, 
the  future  of  Germany's  economy  was 
uncertain.  Her  wliole  industrial  struc- 
ture had  been  effectively  de.^troycd  un- 
der Hitler  and  most  cf  her  production 
facilities  lay  in  rubble  Some  German 
employers  hoped  that  the  mdusirial  sy.s- 
lem  could  be  resurrected  just  as  it  was 
before  But  the  trade  union  leadership 
was  determined  that  this  should  not 
happen,  llit^y  wanted  to  institute  some 
fundamental  changes  in  the  Geiman 
tc-onomy. 

In  1946  the  Allied  Control  Commis- 
sion is.^utd  a  law  autiiorizir.g  the  re- 
esu.b"i:shmeat  of  the  works  councils 
aloti^  ;he  lines  of  the  1920  act.  How- 
ever It  did  riot  make  It  compulsory  for 
council  rei)rf sen'atives  to  sit  on  th.e 
supervisory  board.>  as  the  1920  law  had. 
thoui,'h  it  did  stipulate  that  through  a 
collective  atfreement  m^ana^^'ement  and 
labor  could  a^ree  to  have  a  council  m.em- 
ber  as  an  observer  at  board  meetin;^s. 
This  law  fell  far  short  of  what  the  trade 


unions  wanted      But   it  was  one  of  the 
first     steps     taken     by     the     occupying 
powers  to  resloie  the  institutions  reore- 
sentlng  'he  collective  Intensts  of  labor. 
The  allied  decarteli/atu-n  law  of  Feb- 
ruary 1947  had  a  tremendous  Impact  on 
the  future  of  codetermination      The  law 
authorized  the  disi>olution  into  smaller 
units  of  any  fii-m  employing  over  lu  0.0 
workers  and  the  transfer  of  control  from 
the  exist mg  company  to  a  board  of  tnis- 
tees.     The  only  Industry  tu  wliich  this 
fully  applied  was  iron  and  steel,  which 
were  put  under  the  tnjsteeship  of  the 
North  German  Iron  and  Steel  Control  — 
NGISC.     The  iron  and  steel  cartels  were 
divided  up  Into  2.5  separate  firms.     The 
British   occupation   authorities   granted 
labor  and  the  owners  equal  repiesenta- 
tion  on  the  supervisory  t>oi.rds  of  these 
firms — each  would  name  five  mem'oers 
to    the    board    and    the    11th    member 
would  be  appointed  by  the  trustees.     In 
each  steel  company,  the  unions  could 
nominate  a  labor  dirc-ctor  to  sit  on  the 
three-man  management  board  that  di- 
rected the  firm's  day-to-day  oi>erpt:ons. 
W.    Ha.Tis-Burland,    a   repre.sentative 
of    the    British    occupation    authorities. 
and  Hcinrich  Dinkelback,  a  German  In- 
dustrialist, were  the  guiding  spirits  be- 
hind    codetermination     in     the     steel 
industry.     Paced   with    an    Industry    in 
physical  ruins  and  flnanci.d  chao.s  and 
with   the   unions   demanding   st.eel   na- 
tionalization, these  men.  who  were  re- 
sponsible   for     reorganizing     the     stfel 
ind'istry    and   getting    production    run- 
ning,   tried    to    gain    the    wliolehcarted 
support  of  the  unions  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion by  offering  them  codeteiTnination. 
Laws  granting  the   works  councils  a 
substantial    decree    of    economic    odA- 
termination  w^re  paf.sed  In  1947  In  the 
states  of  Hc-ssA,  Bremen,  Wurttemberg- 
Baden.  South  Baden  and  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent in  WUrttemberg-Hohenzollern     But 
these   were   sub-sequenily  suspended   by 
the     occupation     authorities     on     the 
grounds  that  the  Federal  German  Re- 
public si.ould  a^.ee  on  a  national  policy 
on  thLs  issue. 

Tlie  trade  union  leadership  continued 
to  press  for  an  exten.«:ion  of  codetermi- 
nation to  all  German  industry.  In  1950 
the  i.s.'ue  came  to  a  h.ead.  becau.se  of  the 
threat  that  the  G«rm.un  steel  and  iron 
companies  would  be  returned  to  their 
former  owners  and  the  DritLsh-spon- 
.sored  pro.^r  im  of  rodetcrmination  would 
be  abandoned  Ekirly  in  1950  the  repre- 
sentat.ves  of  the  DOB  and  the  BDA  met 
at  Hattenhelm  to  discuss  various  pro- 
posals for  workers"  participation;  but 
after  lengtlsy  neaotiatioru,  when  no 
agreement  could  be  r-uached,  the  matter 
was  turned  over  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

After  .several  m.ore  months  of  bitter, 
inconclusive  di-scussion  in  the  Bundestag. 
the  DOB  decided  on  taking  the  offensive 
to  g.un  lUi  t?'.>al  of  est^'ibhsl  ing  codet<^r- 
mination  on  a  permanent  basis  and  ap- 
plying the  concept  throughout  German 
Inaustry.  Tlie  Federation  therefore 
authorized  a  coal.  iron,  and  steel  Indus- 
try strike  for  Fehniary  1951  to  reinforce 
it.~  demand.s  The  DGB  got  the  support 
o!  95  percent  of  the  mcial  workers  and 
93  percent  of  the  miners  on  its  strike 
ballot.    This  vote,  which  clearly  demon- 


strated that  the  rank  and  file  were 
solidly  behind  the  Federation  s  program, 
induced  the  Chancellor  to  set  up  a  joint 
advisoo'  committee  to  work  out  the 
term.s  of  workei>'  participation  legisla- 
tion. The  DGB  agreed  to  ixjstpone  the 
strike  during  the  committw  s  delibera- 
tion In  January  1951  the  committee 
presented  its  recommendations  to  the 
legislature  and  three  inonih.s  later  an 
amended  draft  calling  for  codetermina- 
tion in  the  coal.  iron,  and  steel  enter- 
prise's was  passed  The  threat  of  a  strike 
tipped  the  scales  in  favor  of  the  lepisla- 
tion.  for  a  strike  would  have  dissolved 
the  Government  coalition  In  contrast 
to  the  Weimar  days,  the  trade  unioivs 
were  able  to  exhibit  both  political 
strength  and  unity  and,  by  doing  so.  they 
attained  a  large  proportion  of  their 
demands 

Having  won  concessions  in  the  coal. 
Iron,  and  steel  industries,  the  trade 
unions  turned  their  attention  to  other 
sectors  of  the  German  economy  They 
sought  to  extend  codetermination,  pat- 
terned after  the  1951  law.  to  all  major 
industries,  but  m  this  they  were  less 
succe.ssful  Fourteen  months  after  their 
political  triumph,  the  unions  .suffered  a 
.serious  .setback  with  the  pa&sase  of  the 
Works  Council  Law  of  June  1952.  This 
law  did  little  more  than  reestablish 
under  the  Federal  Republic  the  concepts 
of  the  1920  and  1946  works  councils  acts 
The  trade  unions  were  bitterlv  disap- 
pointed at  Llieir  failu.'-e  to  achie\  e  lull 
parity  in  the  managements  of  all  major 
German  undertakings. 

THE  STRUm-RE  AND  SCOPr  OF  CODrTE^MTVATIOI* 

Together,  the  laws  of  April  10.  1951. 
and  July  19.  1952  form,  the  basis  for 
codetermination  a.s  it  exisLs  in  Germany 
today  The  German  Federal  Act  of  April 
1951  covers  the  participation  of  employ- 
ees m  the  decision.s  of  the  .supervi.sory 
and  management  boards  of  the  coal,  iron, 
and  steel  industries.  It  extended  to  the 
mining  industries  practices  that  have 
been  followed  m  the  steel  enterprises  for 
5  years  and  made  these  practices  a  per- 
manent, official  part  of  German  indus- 
trial relations  by  incorporating  them 
into  the  law^  of  the  land  The  1952  law 
applies  to  all  industrial  firms  with  more 
than  five  employees  and  regulates  in 
detail  the  entire  labor-mana-'f^ment  rela- 
tionships withm  an  enterpii.se  It  pro- 
vides for  a  more  limited  degree  of  work- 
ers' participation. 

The  1951  law  stipulates  that  the  super- 
visory boards  of  companie<;  wuth  more 
than  1.000  employees  in  the  coal,  iron, 
and  steel  industries  should  consist  of  11 
members,  of  whom  5  are  to  l)e  nominated 
by  the  workers  and  5  elected  by  the 
stockholders  The  five  members  elected 
by  the  stockholders  should  include  four 
representative.s — of  management  pre- 
sumably—and one  other  per.sun  who 
must  not  be  either  a  shareholder  or  an 
official  of  the  employers'  association  The 
five  worker  members  are  to  consist  of  one 
manual  and  one  .salaried  employee  from 
the  undertaking  nominated  by  the  works 
council  after  consultation  with  the  trade 
unions,  two  nominated  by  the  repre- 
sentative trade  unions  after  consultation 
with  the  works  council,  and  one  addi- 
tional member  who  must  net  be  a  trade 


union  official  or  an  employee  of  the 
undertaking.  The  11th  member  is 
elected  by  the  other  10 — he  must  have 
the  support  of  at  least  3  labor  and 
3  management  board  members.  He 
must  be  an  impartial,  disinterested  party, 
who  ha.'-  a  proven  record  of  competence 
in  economic  affairs.  The  stockholders 
ratify  the  selection  of  the  board  mem- 
bers, but  they  are  generally  oblieated  to 
accept  the  workers'  elected  representa- 
tives. The  members  of  the  supervisory 
lx>ard.s  are  not  bound  by  any  instructions 
and  they  all  have  the  .same  rights  and 
obligations.  Where  the  capital  of  a  firm 
exceeds  20  million  deut.schemarks.  the 
board  may  be  expanded  to  15  and  21 
memoers 

The  Aufsichtsrat  or  supervu^ory  board 
is  responsible  for  the  general  policy  ol 
the  firm  and  usually  meets  at  intervals 
of  3  months  Individuals  may  be 
members  of  more  than  one  board.  They 
receive  no  salary,  just  expen.-^es  and  a 
small  annual  fee  for  their  participation. 
The  most  iniix)rtant  tunction  of  the  sup- 
ervisory board  is  the  selection  of  the 
management  board,  in  whom  the  day-to- 
day management  of  the  firm  is  en- 
trusted. 

Under  the  codetermination  law.  the 
management  board  or  'Voistand.  elected 
by  the  majority  vote  of  the  supervisory 
board,  .shall  consist  of  three  members — 
a  technical  director,  a  commercial  di- 
rector, and  a  personnel  director — all 
with  equal  status  and  the  joint  responsi- 
biUty  for  the  welfare  of  the  firm  Each 
director  has  an  executive  department 
under  his  jurisdiction  over  which  he  has 
exclusive  authority.  The  management 
board  meets  once  or  twice  a  month  to 
consult  on  rtiulual  problems  and  to  han- 
dle their  joint  functions  of  preparing 
the  annual  .statement,  reviewing  the 
bookkeeping,  reporting  periodically  to 
to  the  Aufsichtsrat.  and  drafting  the 
conmiercial  report. 

The  personnel  director  '  Arbeit-sdirek- 
tor)  is  nominated  by  the  trade  unions 
and  must  be  presented  to  the  works 
council  before  confirmation  of  his  ap- 
pointment. He  must  aL'^o  have  the  sup- 
port of  a  majority  of  the  labor  members 
of  the  supervisory  board.  He  is  ap- 
pointed for  a  5-year  term  of  office,  but 
he  is  subject  to  recall  by  the  labor  mem- 
bers of  the  Aufsichtsrat  After  his  ap- 
pointment, he  must  se\er  all  formal 
trade  union  ties.  He  is  to  receive  no  in- 
struction or  assume  no  obligations  to  the 
unions.  The  personnel  diii.cior's  aieas 
of  exclusive  authority  include  labor  re- 
lations, health  and  safety  per.^^onnel  ad- 
ministration, the  application  of  the  col- 
lective agreements,  training  and  promo- 
tion, and  the  social  welfare  programs. 

The  1952  law.  though  it  covers  all 
industries,  calls  for  a  much  more  re- 
.stricted  type  of  codetermination.  Un- 
der its  terms,  the  supervisory  boards  of 
all  joint  stock  companies  -shall  include  at 
least  one-third  employee  representation. 
Nominations  may  be  made  by  the  woik.s 
councils  or  the  employees  and  the  board 
members,  who  must  be  employed  within 
the  firm,  are  elected  by  ."^ecret  ballot. 
The  law  makes  no  provision  for  trade- 
union  representation  on  the  Aufsichtsrat 
nor  does  it  encourage  trade-union  par- 
ticipation  in    the    pohcymTking   of   the 


enterprises.  It  omits  any  stipulation 
about  the  appointment  of  a  personnel  di- 
rector to  the  management  board. 

The  major  part  of  the  law  relates  to 
the  works  councils  at  the  factory  level 
It  requires  that  works  councils  be  estab- 
lished   in    ail    undertakings    with    mo;e 
than  five  employees      The  council  mem- 
bers, varying   m  number  from   1   to  35 
depending  on  the  size  of   the  firm    are 
elected  by  .secret  ballot  on  the  basis  of 
proportional  repre.sentation  for  a  2-year 
term.     Wage  earners  and  salaried   em- 
ployee>  are  repre.sented  according  to  their 
numerical  strength.     The  employer  and 
the  council   meet   once   a  month  for   a 
common  discussion,  to  work  out  a  set- 
tlement  of   differences      Every    quarter 
tlie  council  reports  its  activities  to  the 
employees  of  the  concern  at  a  general 
a.ssembly.     At  the  request  of  one-fourth 
of  the  employees,  the  employer,  or  the 
trade  union  representing  the  plant  em- 
ployees,   the    labor   court    can   recall    a 
council  memiber  or  dissolve  a  full  coun- 
cil on  the   grounds  of   gross   neglect  of 
duty. 

The  works  councils  have  four  main 
functions;  First,  to  propose  measures  in 
the  interests  of  the  workers,  second,  to 
see  that  the  labor  laws  and  the  collec- 
tive agreements  are  enforced:  third,  to 
settle  employees'  grievances  with  man- 
agement ;  and  fourth,  to  promote  the  em- 
ployment of  handicapped  people  They 
also  have  the  right  to  be  consulted  on 
such  matters  as:  hours,  of  work,  wages, 
holidays,  technical  training,  the  admin- 
istration of  welfare  programs,  employee 
di.scipline.  piece  rates,  new  pay  methods, 
layoffs,  mergers.  industr>-  relocation 
plans,  and  any  production  changes  not 
caused  by  technical  progress  or  market 
conditions  They  are  charged  with  as- 
sisting managem.ent  with  health  and 
safety  and  the  suggestion  system.  In 
personnel  matters,  the  councils  liave  the 
right  to  protest  and  be  heard,  particu- 
larly in  cuses  of  hiring  or  di.smis&al. 
Clearly  defined  and  rather  extensive 
powers  have  been  granted  to  the  coun- 
cils in  social  and  personnel  affairs,  but 
they  are  accorded  no  influence  m  the 
economic  sphere 

Tiie  1952  law  also  calls  for  the  estab- 
Ib-hment  ol  joint  economic  committees — 
Wuiachaftsaus-schuss — in  all  firms  with 
more  than  100  employees  to  insure  an 
exchange  of  information  on  economic 
matters  between  the  workers  and  man- 
agement. The  economic  committees  are 
composed  of  from  four  to  eight  membeis. 
including  at  least  one  member  ol  the 
works  council — one-half  the  number  to 
be  appointed  by  the  work.-  council  and 
the  other  half  by  the  employer.  The 
committees  meet  once  a  month  and  are 
kept  mformed  on  production  methods, 
economic  conditions,  the  status  ol  pro- 
duction and  sales,  and  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  the  enterprise.  They  have  no  real 
powers  beyond  receiving  information 
about  company  affairs.  These  commit- 
tees were  the  only  real  innovation  pro- 
vided for  in  the  1952  act  The  other 
provisions  follow  the  Ime.*-  of  the  1920 
law. 

The  trade  unions  have  continued  their 
campaign  to  earn  acceptance  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  codet-(  vm.mat'on:  but  thev  ha\e 
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mented  and  few  of  the  joint  cotnm.ttees     labor  co'old  a^ree  to  have  a  council  mem-     of  95  percent  of  the  metal  workers  ena 
at   the  Intermediate  or  nr.tional  levels     ber   as  an  observer  at  board  meetings.     93  percent  of  the  miners  on  Its  strike 

b'-CL-<.me  effective  instruments  of  part;cl-     This  law  fell  far  short  of  what  the  trade     ballot.    This  vote,  which  clearly  demon- 
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been  unable  to  rally  enough  support  In 
the  Bundesta«  to  enact  the  sweeping 
revisions  of  the  1952  law  which  they  ad- 
vocate. However,  two  additional  laws  in 
the  field  of  workers'  participation,  passed 
m  1955  and  1956,  have  extended  the 
scope  of  codetermination  to  the  civil 
service  and  to  the  iron  and  steel  holdirag 
companies,  which  were  created  to  evade 
the  terms  of  the  1951  codetermination 
law. 

The  personnel  representation  law  of 
September  1955  covers  some  900  000  Fed- 
eral service  employees  as  well  as  l.O'OO,- 

000  employees  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. It  sets  up  personnel  council.s  in 
each  department  to  implement  the  labor 
laws,  administrative  regulations,  and 
collective  agreements;  to  handle  griev- 
ances, and  to  participate  m  certain  s.x-ial 
arid  personnel  decisions.  The  trade 
unions  were  disappointed  that  this  law 
failed  to  give  the  Government  workers 
effective  control  over  personnel  policies 
and  it  made  no  provL-^ion  for  trade  union 
participation  without  the  consent  of  a 

,  majority  of  the  council  membership. 

'  CODETERMI NATION    IK    PaACTTCE 

Codetermination  in  the  coal,  iron,  and 
steel  industries  has  not  decisively  upset 
the  balance  of  power  in  industrial  rela- 
tions, as  many  of  its  orponcnts  prndicted 

1  it   would;   nor  has  it   fostered  workf  rs' 
j  control  of  the  productive  facilities.    It  is 

one  of  the  factors  which  has  helped  to 
!  create  a  more  favorable  atmosphere  for 
,  peaceful    labor-management     relations. 
i  There  has  been  a  marked  reduction  in 
I  industrial  strife  and   worker  militancy, 
but  this  has  been  true  throughout  the 
West    German    economy,      Uncjuestion- 
ably.  through  codetermination  manage- 
ment  has    gained   a   greater   awarc-ness 
and  understanding  of  labor's  attitudes 
and  labor,  in  turn,  has  revi.sed  its  think- 
ing  about   management   and   developed 
a  greater  identif.cation  with  the  welfare 
of  the  concern.    The  trade  unions  have 
become  more  cautious  in   their  policies 
1  because  the  range  of  accountability  now 
,  includes  them. 

I       Under  German  corporate  law,  the  su- 
I  pervisory  board  does  not  have  the  same 
powers  as  an  American  board  of  direc- 
tors has.     It  does  not  direct  the  com- 
pany's current  operations,   nor   does  it 
have  the  authority  to  determine  impor- 
tant managerial  policies.     It  only  exer- 
cises    control     functions     and     ratifies 
decisions    of    the    management    board. 
The  management  board,  on  which  labor 
has  only  a  minority  voice,  is  the  impor- 
j    tant    decisionmaking     body.     The    two 
j    boards  operate  separately  and  have  no 
common  personnel.     However,  the  man- 
agem.ent  board  must  periodically  report 
to  the  supervisory  board  on  its  activities. 
Tlie  open  controversy  and  split  voting 
j    that  many  feared  would  undermine  the 
■    practice  of  codetermination  rarely  oc- 
curs in  the  course  of  supervisoiT  board 
I    d'^cu.'i.'^ions.     There  has  been  a  remark- 
able  degree   of    unanimity.     The   labor 
and  management  representatives  on  the 
boards  have  developed  useful  techniques 
of  accommodation.     Because  of  the  lim- 
ii^ed  scope  of  the  boards'  functions,  sub- 
jects or  issues  that  might  cause  friction 
and  disrupt  the   generally  harmonious 
atmosphere  can  be  tabled  or  postponed. 


rather  than  risking  a  split  vote.  Rec- 
ommendations that  come  before  the  su- 
pervisory boards  are  usually  the  results 
of  compromises  already  worked  out  In 
the  management  boards  or  one  of  their 
subcommittees.  Each  side  holds  cau- 
cuses before  the  boards'  quarterly  meet- 
ings and  there  the  members  of  the 
management  boards  can  try  to  sf^U  the 
compromi.«;es  they  have  agreed  upon 
Both  sides  prefer  to  divide  their  fXDwer 
rather  than  to  share  it,  so  they  utilize- 
the  technique  of  "horse  trading"  on  var- 
ious issues  to  each  others  mutual 
advantage. 

If  agreement  cannot  be  reached  In  the 
full  boards,  frequently  subcommittees 
are  formed  with  full  powers  to  settle 
the  question  in  dispute.  This  Is  partic- 
ularly u.seful  in  cases  where  one  board 
member  cannot  or  will  not,  for  polidcal 
rea.sons,  .to  on  record  as  supporting  a 
ceitan  compromise.  The  supervisory 
boards  generally  have  three  or  four 
standing  subcommittees — on  collective 
bargaining,  investments,  employee  wel- 
fare, and  en^iineering.  Labor  may  be 
as."i!?ned  a  majority  of  the  seats  on  the 
wage  and  employee  welfare  subcommit- 
tees, while  the  owners  predominate  on 
the  other  committees.  Labor  thus  relin- 
quisiies  ils  equal  voice  in  decisions  out- 
side its  noi-mal  area  of  concern.  The 
full  boards  usually  accept  the  recom- 
mendations of  their  subcommittees 
Without  too  much  quest. on. 

Laoor  has  been  at  a  disadvantage  in 
its  choice  of  representatives  to  serve  on 
the  supeivi.-.ory  beards.  The  stockholders 
may  be  represented  by  bank  officers  or 
corporation  executives  from  related  in- 
dustries who  have  a  eood  grounding  In 
bu.sine.ss  administration.  ^the  unions 
have  encountered  consid^rablr-  difficul- 
ties in  finding  qualified  men  who  are 
competent  to  cope  with  complex  in- 
dustry problems.  Thus,  indeed,  is  a  erave 
problem  for  the  West  German  labor 
movement,  and  in  my  interviews  with 
■West  German  labor  leaders  I  found  them 
unprepared  for  the  problem.  There  is 
a  modest  educational  pro'olf'm  in  exist- 
ence sponsored  by  the  uni'.ns,  but  the 
present  attitude  seems  to  be  that  the 
problem  has  larce  dimensions — too  large 
for  immediate  solution.  Perhaps  largely 
for  this  reason  most  of  the  union  leaders 
whom  I  interviewed  were  vague  as  to 
just  what  areas  of  management  they 
were  rf'ady  to  engage  m. 

The  key  to  the  success  of  codeterm.ina- 
tion  lies  in  the  effective  functioning  of 
the  m.anagem.ent  board  and  in  the  cru- 
cial role  of  the  personnel  or  labor  direc- 
tor. In  practice,  the  day  to  day  manage- 
ment decisionmaking  is  divided  among 
the  three  directors.  Each  director  is 
permitted  to  operate  in  hLs  area  of  pri- 
mary interest  without  consulting  his  col- 
leagues. The  personnel  director  does  not 
automatically  participate  in  the  formu- 
lation of  all  managerial  policies.  The 
number  of  joint  decisions  made  varies 
from  firm  to  firm  and  often  depends 
upon  the  qualifications  of  the  personnel 
director.  On  im;x)rtant  joint  decisions, 
the  rule  of  unanimity  frequently  is  in- 
voked. If  no  agreement  is  reached,  the 
matter  Is  turned  over  to  the  supervisory 
board.  The  need  to  maintain  a  coopera- 
tive   working    arrangement   has   neces- 


sitated the  practice  of  "horse  trading  " 
The  p*>rsonnel  directors  have  been  in  a 
pasition  to  force  concessions  on  person- 
nel matters.  becau.>e  the  other  directors 
wish  to  preserve  their  control:-,  in  other 
areas.  So.  though  the  personnel  direc- 
tors through  codetermination  have  made 
important  gains  on  behalf  of  the  work- 
ers, management  still  retains  a  sl-^nifi- 
cant  share  of  its  former  prerogatives. 

T\\e    personnel   director's   position   Is 
by  far  the  most  important  in  the  whole 
system  of   codetermination.     H«>  serves 
as  the  connecting  link  between  labor  and 
management.    The  selection  of  a  caoable 
director  may  be  the  most  crucial  factor 
In  the  success  or  failure  of  workeis'  par- 
ticipation.    Many  of  the  jx-rsonnel   di- 
rectors  have   been   former   members   of 
works  councils,  trade  unionists  of  lone 
standing  and   frequently  dedicated  So- 
cialists.    It  has  been  difficult  for  .some  of 
these     men     to     become     manaRement 
oriented.     Thouph     they     retain     th.  ir 
identification  with  the  labor  movement, 
they  must  overcome  the  problems  of  their 
dual   roles  of   being   representatives   of 
labor  and  members  of  management  at 
the  same  time.     However,  there  is  little 
evidence  that  conflicting  loyalties  have 
seriously  hampered  the  work  of  the  per- 
sonnel directors.     Because  of  their  diffi- 
culty in  finding  adequate  candidates  to 
fill  the  posts,  the  unions  have  become 
acutely  aware  of  the  importance  of  train- 
ing and  they  have  undertaken  an  exten- 
sive program  to  prepare  future  per.son- 
nel  directors  for  their  lobs.  Several  Wt  .<-t 
German    labor    leaders.    Indeed,    com- 
plained— in  response  to  my  questions— 
that  personnel  directors  are  often  apt  tc 
forget  their  trade  union  backeround,  and 
grow  into  their  new  job  too  well,  and 
become  excessively  management  muided 
It  is  nevertheless  in  the  area  of  pei- 
sormel  that  codetermination  has  niadc 
its  greatest  contribution.    Before    1945 
the  personnel  functions  were  largely  a 
neglected  segment    of  business  admin- 
istration   in    Germany.    But    with    the 
introduction     of      personnel     directors 
under    codetermination,    management 
has  been  made  more  conscious  of  the 
workers'  needs  and  desires.    The  person- 
nel   director    is,    in    essti-nce.    less    of    a 
workers'   representative    than   a   nian- 
agerial   conscience.     For    In    personnel 
matters,  his  is  the  predominant  voice. 

Many  of  the  hopes  and  fears  about 
codctermmation  have  not  been  realized. 
The  DGB  has  not  become  a  dominant 
force  In  the  coal,  iron  and  steel  indus- 
tries as  predicted.  To  tlie  contrary,  the 
interests  of  the  representative  unions 
have  shifted  away  from  the  national 
political  issues  to  the  more  immediate 
matters  of  wages,  hours,  and  working 
conditions.  'Union  demands  have  be- 
come more  moderate,  rather  than  ex- 
cessive; as  there  has  been  a  greater  pro- 
pensity on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of 
both  labor  and  management  to  coop- 
erate and  work  jointly  toward  a  mutual 
goal.  The  incidence  of  strikes  has  fallen 
off  significantly,  too. 

In  collective  bargaining,  the  rela- 
tionships have  remained  essentially  un- 
changed from  pre -codetermination  days. 
The  image  of  labor  sitting  on  both  sides 
of  the  bargaining  table  has  only  par- 
tially  become   a   fact.     The    personnel 


With  the  works  council,  and  one  addi-     nor  does  ^^  ^^"f °"^«J,^^:,""";^^;;'""of  ^^g     ciples  of  codetermination:  but  they  have 
tional  member  who  must  not  be  a  trade     ticipation   in    the    polic%m,U.ing    oi    me     cip  e 
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director  does  not  play  a  major  role  in 
the  net;otlaUor»s  over  incustiy  collet tive 
agreemer.Ls.  Managements  negotiating 
is  handled  as  before,  by  the  secretary 
of  the  employers'  a.s.soci&tion.  However, 
negotiations  over  the  local  agreements 
are  carried  on  between  tlie  i>erKonnel 
director  and  the  works  council.  Hourly 
carnlr.gs  and  social  benefits  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  have  risen,  as  liave 
direct  labor  costs  and  prices;  but  these 
increases  have  largely  been  the  re.sult 
of  "g^jneral  Irbor-narket  pressu/es" 
rathci  than  codetermination. 

The    workers'    attitudes    toward    co- 
determination  de^iend  on  the  decree  of 
SUCCC5.S  achieved  w.lhin  individual  plants. 
When;  the  piacLice  of  codetermination 
has  been  successful,  the  workers  feel  a 
greater     sense    .of     participation     and 
identificaUon  Ailh  the  firm.     'Where  the 
chanrels    of    comraunicaUon     between 
labor  and  management  have  been  im- 
proved, there  has   been   a   gradual   re- 
laxation in  the  old  G«  rman  industrial 
attitudes  of  formality  rnd  subsei-vience. 
In  other  cases,  the  workers  have  been 
disillusioned  about  codetermination  be- 
cause th'^ir  expectations  have  not  been 
fulflll-?d.     However,    woiks   council   and 
supervisory  board  election  re  .uits  would 
seem  to  Indicate  httle  evidence  of  seri- 
ous worker  dl.'usati.sfcirMnn.     Th'^re   has 
been  some  work'-r  resentm.ent  over  the 
personnel   directors'   apparent   manat'e- 
ment  orientation    and   their   hand.somo 
salaries  which  arc  usually  nuite  out  of 
line   with    their    previous    incomes.     To 
forest^all  further  criticism    the  1X5B  has 
established  a  "Mitbr.stim.munG"  scholar- 
ship fund  for  which  th^^  personnel  direc- 
tors  are    a.s.  e.^.sed    from    their    salaries 
The  fund  serves  to  reduce  the  directors' 
incomes  and  to  pay  for  preparing  and 
training   future   personnel   directors. 

Codetermini.sm  has  not  fi.ifl'led  the 
ey.pectaticns  of  many  persons  partly  be- 
cau.v  of  the  variations  over  just  what 
these  expectations  are.  It  was  Inaugu- 
rated largely  to  frustrate  the  nationalisa- 
tion of  indii.^try  but  it  was  acce;:ted  and 
indeed  fought  for  by  union  leaders  to 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  worker  par- 
ticipation in  mana?cment  nnd  union 
participation  in  industry.  A  few  So- 
cialist-minded West  German  union 
leaders  stated  to  me  that  they  honed 
codetenninism  would  eventually  lead  to 
nationalii'-ation  and  socialism,  while 
other  labor  leaders,  who  seem  to  repre- 
sent the  view  now  prevalent  in  Germany, 
expressed  the  contrary  v:ew:  that  is. 
that  it  would  help  to  avoid  jovernment 
cwner.ship. 

Not  a  single  management  representa- 
tive whom  I  interviewed  in  'Wee*^  Ger- 
many would  come  right  out  and  say  he 
opposed  codeteiTnini.-m.  but  .several 
stated  they  opposed  the  view  that  a  com- 
pany board  of  directors  could  function 
successfully  as  a  parliament. 

Union  leaders  are  cnnfu.sed  about  '.he 
extent  of  their  respon.«i'-..i]itios  under  co- 
determinism.  Tlie  GBD  has  assets  of 
about  55  million  deutsche  marks,  equiva- 
lent to  J 14  milhon,  and  union  leaders 
freely  admitted  that  this  was  hardly 
sufficient  if  they  we'-e  to  assume  or  share 
fimincial  responsibility  for  bad  business 
decisions. 
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How  far  codcterminism  exists  in  fact 
and  how  far  most  of  it  is  stUl  theory  I 
cannot  fully  say,  despite  my  efforts  to 
probe  the  problem.     I  was,  however,  in- 
trigued by   the  reaction  of   some  West 
German  leaders  to  my  suggestion  that 
codetermmi.  m  could  be  made  the  ve- 
hicle  for   developing   local   unions   and 
plant    by    plant    collective    barpaining. 
somelhing   rtlativeiy  un^-nown  to  West 
Geinian     labor-management     relations. 
They  thought  this  was  a  good  idea,  and 
promued  to  pursue  it.     They  h.ave  gone 
so  far  in  the  direction  of  national  bar- 
gaining that  I  doubt  their  ability  to  take 
another  direction  even  if  they  want  to. 
But  havin°  forsaken  politics,  tlie  West 
German  labor  movement  faces  the  prob- 
lem of  recreating  a  st.'-ong  labor  move- 
ment, and  the  American  system  of  plant 
by  plant  free  private  collective  bargain- 
ing misht  well  be  looked  to  dcspi'.e  its 
imp>erf  ections  as  a  basis. 

WORKt.RS     rAJinCIP.\TIOI«     IN     COTTNTKIIIS     WTTH 
PLANNED    ECONOMIES 

Tlie  systems  of  workers  participation 
in  operation  in  the  various  countries  of 
central  and  ea.stern  Europe  such  as  the 
U.S.S.R..  Czecho-slovakia.  Hungary,  Bul- 
garia, and  Rumania,  are  all  quite  s'milar. 
Only  in  Yutoslavia  and  to  a  lesser  decree 
in  Poland  have  there  been  any  marked 
divergencies  fiom  ihe  patf^in  developed 
in  the  Soviet  Union  since  the  revolution. 
In  these  countries  with  planned  econo- 
mics, it  is  the  workers  central  trade 
union  organizations — which  are  in  es- 
.•^enic  organs  of  the  state— rather  thpn 
legislation  or  voluntary  agreements, 
which  determine  the  scope  and  function 
of  the  works  committees.  The  works 
commutees.  no  longer  the  representa- 
tives of  the  wjrk  force  within  an  enter- 
prise, have  in  fact  been  transformed  into 
locAl  a'iPncies  for  the  national  trade 
union  movement. 

THE    VNION     OF    SOVIET    SOCIALIST    RrPtTBLlCS 

TKF    rvOLLTION     OF     WORKERS     PARTICIPATION 
IN    TUB    U.S.S.R. 

The  destruction  of  the  em.ployer  class 
and  the  sub.stitution  of  workers  control 
was  one  of  the  basic  slogans  of  th^  Ccm- 
m.unist  revolution  The  control  of  busi- 
ness rnana"?ment  by  the  workers  was  to 
be  accomplished  through  works  com- 
mittees. In  actual  practice,  the  former 
factory  managers  were  continued  in 
nominal  control,  but  the  works  com- 
mittees were  empowered  to  veto  the 
managers'  decisions  and  to  initiate  their 
own  decisions.  On  November  27.  1917,  a 
government  decree  was  issued  stating: 
"The  workers'  control  organs  have  the 
richt  to  supervise  production.  e.4abhsh 
the  minimum  output  of  the  undertaking. 
and  take  m.easurcs  to  ascertain  the  cost 
of  the  production  of  articles."  The  de- 
ci.^ions  of  the  works  committees  were  to 
l.e  bindine  upon  the  factory  owners. 

Realizing  the  impr;icticability  of  hav- 
ing untrained  workers  controlling  fac- 
tory managements.  Lenin,  later  in  1917, 
revised  the  concept  of  workers'  control 
and  introduced  the  so-called  triarigle 
system  of  mianagement.  Under  this  sys- 
tem the  management  controls  were  al- 
Icxratpd  among  a  factory  manager,  a 
local  represcntaUve  of  the  Communist 
Party,  and  a  representative  of  tlie  fac- 


tory trade  imion  Both  the  factorj*  man- 
aeer  and  the  trade-union  reprejertative 
were  elected  by  the  wc-kers.  so  the  work- 
ers retained  an  influential  voice  in  man- 
agement decision  making. 

The  triangle  sysiem  failed  to  achieve 
the  results  the  Soviet  Govern.nient  hoped 
for.  The  Ninth  Congress  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  in  1920  adopted  a  resolution 
sponsored  by  L-enin  declaring: 


CDllectivlrm  must,  without  question,  yield 
to  Individual  authority'  in  the  matter  of 
exprution  Tlie  principle  of  election  mMst  be 
replaced  by  t:ie  principle  of  eelectlcn  on  the 
btisis  of  practical  knowiedpe  techr.lral  com- 
pttence,  firmness,  organizing,  and  buslnesB 
abUlty. 

Following  this  statement  of  pohcy  a 
n;  V,-  era  was  gradually  ushered  in  wiiich 
saw  the  dwindlmg  sipnificance  of  the 
trade  unions  and  the  workers  in  plant 
management. 

A  third  stag^— that  of  the  factory 
manager's  single  com.mand  of  the 
plant— was  fully  reached  in  1929.  Tire 
two  other  members  of  the  triangle  were 
reduced  to  a  consultative  capacity  and  a 
Government  decree  forbade  anyone  to 
interfere  with  the  exercise  of  the  man- 
agement functions.  The  appohited  fac- 
tory managers  were  given  powers  of  rro- 
mulgating  production  rules,  of  distribut- 
ing the  wage  funds  allocated  to  the 
p^ant.  of  rating  ennloyce  efficiency,  and 
of  administering  discipime.  The  idea 
that  the  continuity  of  production  should 
not  be  interfered  with  by  grievances 
became  firmly  established  in  Soviet 
plant  management. 

THE  SCOPE  or  THE  WORKS  CCMMTTTEES 

The  principle  of  integrating  the  works 
comu-nittees  into  the  trade  umon  move- 
ment as  the  basic  unit  of  lus  organization 
was  initially  approved  by  the  Pii-si  Rus- 
sian Trades  Union  Congress  in  January 
1918  By  the  Soviet  Labor  Code  of  1922 
the  umons  were  given  full  freedom  to 
deUirmi.io  the  structure  and  functions  of 
the  work:s  committees. 

T'he  members  of  the  works  committee 
are  elected  at  a  teneral  meeting  of  all 
the  trade  unionists  in   an   enterprise— 
once  a  year  by  statute,  but  this  is  rarefy 
oUserved— but    they    take    their    orders 
from  the  trade  union  hiei-archy.  ratner 
than   from  their   electoi-s.    Within  the 
corxfines  of  the  goverrjnent's  labor  pol- 
icy   the  woiks  committees  are  assigiud 
a  number  of  essential  tasks.     They  ne- 
gotiate the  local  collective  agreements, 
but  these  agreemenu  mast  stnctly  follow 
the  model  of  the  ce-itral  cor.ective  agree- 
ment concluded  between  the  designated 
government    min.str>'    and    the    central 
committee  of  the  industrial  union  with 
only    minor    variations.     In    the    local 
a?reement  the  specific  nonms  of  output, 
productivitv.  wages,  and  piece  rates  are 
fixed     The  responsibility   for  the   pro- 
auction  goals  is  shared  by  the  commit- 
t(>es     Their  members  are  obliged  to  pro- 
mote   the    output    and    productivity    of 
labor  and  to  undertake  Socialist  com- 
petitions,   if    necessary-,    to    fulful    tne 
enterprise's      production     quotas.     The 
committees    make    periodic    checks    on 
management's  observance  of  its  obliga- 
tions under  the  law  and  the  collective 
a^^rcemicnt.    They  are  also  expected  to 
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assist  management  In  instituting  pro- 
duction improvements.  In  this  capac- 
ity, they  evaluate  suggestions  submitted 
by  the  workers  for  factory  improvements 
and  reward  them  on  the  basis  of  inven- 
tiveness. 

The  works  committees  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  fields  of  industrial  safety 
and  welfare  activities.  They  admin- 
ister the  recreational  centers  maintained 
by  union  funds  and  the  enterpn.se  s  un- 
distributed profits  and  decide  who  .shall 
have  access  to  these  facilities.  They  are 
also  responsible  for  the  social  in.surance 
system,  employee  health  and  safety. 
worker  orientation  and  traminu  absen- 
teeism, and  labor  discipline 

The  Soviet  institution  of  the  works 
committee,  which  has  been  adopted  in 
other  Central  and  Eastern  European 
countries,  can  not  rightfully  be  charac- 
terized as  a  medium  for  workers  partici- 
paticoi.  The  works  committees,  in  re- 
ality, serve  the  interests  of  the  state  con- 
trolled trade  vmions  rather  than  the 
workers.  The  workers  are  deprived  of 
any  real  voice  in  the  management  of 
their  enterprises,  and  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives are  compelled  to  subordinate 
the  wishes  and  the  welfare  of  the  work- 
ers to  the  demands  of  the  state  economic 
program. 

POLAND 

In  the  period  between  World  War  II 
and  the  Poznan  riots  of  1956,  the  Polish 
shop  committees,  patterned  after  the 
Soviet  work  committees,  were  the  aaents 
of  the  highly  centralized,  state-con- 
trolled trade  union  movement.  There 
had  been  much  criticism  of  the  economic 
imbalances  and  inefficiencies  said  to  be 
caused  by  the  country's  central  economic 
planning.  In  1956,  faced  with  riots,  in- 
creasing discontent,  and  the  worker's 
growing  demands  for  a  greater  voice  in 
economic  policy-making,  the  Gomulka 
regime  was  forced  to  make  conces.sions 
to  the  popular  pre.ssures  for  workers' 
self-government.  The  workers'  prime 
objective  was  to  gain  more  independ- 
ence for  the  shop  committees  from  the 
authority  of  the  trade  unions. 

In  the  workers'  council  law  enacted  in 
November  1956.  the  Polish  Government 
adopted  a  new  approach  to  workers'  par- 
ticipation. The  law  provided  for  two 
workers'  organizations  at  the  enterpri.se 
level — the  shop  committee  which  would 
be  concerned  with  employee  welfare 
matters  and  the  newly  created  work- 
ers' council  which  would  deal  with  the 
managerial  aspects  of  factory  life  By 
this  provision,  an  important  part  of  the 
machinery  for  workers'  participation 
was  removed  from  the  firm  control  of 
the  trade  umons:  though  it  still  re- 
mained subordinate  to  the  economic 
planning  of  the  central  e;overnment. 
The  higher  central  authorities  would 
establish  the  annual  indices  of  produc- 
tion, wages,  profits,  and  investments  and 
the  undertakings  were  left  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  decisions  on  the  size 
of  the  work  force,  the  pay  rates,  and  the 
output  quotas,  and  on  the  use  of  the 
investment  funds. 

The  law  srave  the  workers'  councils  au- 
thority to  express  their  opinions  on  the 
indices  established  under  the  national 
economic  plan,  approve  an  annual  plan 


for  their  undertakir^gs,  organize,  and 
administer  the  production  setup,  review 
the  business  activities,  decide  about  the 
dispKDsal  of  surplus  machinery  and  plant 
facilities,  set  individual  output  quotas 
and  the  rules  regarding  bonuses,  adopt 
the  factory  regulations,  and  decide  about 
profit-sharing  and  the  distribution  of  the 
works  fund. 

The  director,  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  cofLsultation  with  the  workers' 
council,  was  to  be  in  charee  of  the  fac- 
tory and  held  legally  respon.sibIe  for  its 
operations  H"  owed  his  alletriance  both 
to  the  Government  and  the  councils. 
The  workers'  council  could  seek  his  re- 
moval on  the  grounds  of  incompetency. 
The  director  wa.s  required  to  consult  and 
to  cooperate  with  the  council,  thouuh  he 
was  given  power  to  overrule  their  in- 
structions or  decisions  if  he  felt  they 
were  contrary  to  the  law  or  the  national 
economic  plan.  When  the  council  and 
the  director  came  to  an  impasse,  they 
could  appeal  their  ca.>es  to  a  higher 
authority. 

The  councils'  greatest  weakness  was 
their  failure  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the 
whole  work  force  in  their  activities.  In 
practice,  the  councils  had  more  repre- 
sentatives from  the  factory-  administra- 
tive and  technical  personnel  than  they 
had  from  the  rank  and  file  workers. 
The  law  calls  for  two-thirds  manual 
worker  repre.sentation  on  the  councils. 
This  may  have  been  partially  caused  by 
the  lack  of  preparation  most  workers 
had  for  managerial  responsibilities. 

The  Polish  law  of  1956  was  clearly 
modeled  on  a  Yugoslav  law  adopted  in 
1950  However.  Poland  lacked  the  two 
es-sential  factors  on  which  the  Yugoslav 
organization  of  workers'  councils  was 
based — a  strongly  entrenched,  independ- 
ent Communi.st  Party  and  a  radically 
deceiurdli/ed  economic  system  The 
intruduction  of  workers'  councils  in  Po- 
land wa.s  frankly  experimental ;  a  meas- 
ure of  expediency  From  the  very  be- 
ginniiit;,  the  Gomulka  regime  was  fearful 
of  the  consequences  the  growing  inde- 
pendence of  the  workers'  councils  might 
produce.  The  Government  wa.s  con- 
cerned about  its  impact  on  the  basic 
principle  of  central  economic  planning 
and  on  the  nation's  precarious  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  May  1957  the  central  committee, 
under  Gomulka 's  guidance,  passed  a 
resolution  rejecting  the  wider  implica- 
tions of  workers'  self-goveriunent  and 
calling  for  more  integrati,on  of  the  work- 
ers' councils  with  the  governmental 
mechanism  of  Poland.  Gomulka  felt 
that  the  real  purpase  of  the  councils 
should  be  to  reduce  pioduction  costs,  to 
fully  exploit  plant  capacity,  to  make 
constructive  use  of  surplus  manpower 
within  the  enterprise,  to  advise  on  ap- 
pointments of  supei"visory  personnel,  to 
combat  thefts  and  bribery,  and  to  han- 
dle other  matters  relating  to  organiza- 
tion of  work,  technical  progress,  labor 
discipline,  and  the  di.stribution  of  the 
works  fund.  In  essence,  this  would  en- 
tail a  return  to  the  Soviet  system.  There 
was  also  growing  opposition  in  the  high- 
er echelons  of  Poland's  economic  ad- 
ministration to  the  veiT  idea  of  work- 
ers' participation. 


Gradually,  the  government  began  to 
encourage  the  trade  unions  to  retain 
their  dominant  voice  in  the  plant  man- 
agement. The  trade  unions  were  given 
an  important  role  in  arbitrating  dis- 
putes involving  the  workers  councils  and 
the  directors  or  the  shop  committees. 
Finally,  in  the  F\>urth  Congress  of  Trade 
Unions  held  in  April  1958,  Gomulka  an- 
nounced that  the  councils  were  .serious- 
ly inadequate  and  advocated  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  .self-government  con- 
ferences made  up  of  the  members  of  the 
workers'  councils,  the  trade  union  coun- 
cils and  the  party  factory  committees, 
with  their  decisions  binding  on  all  three 

With  this  move,  the  indei)endent 
workers'  council  movement  was  dealt  its 
death  blow.  Active  factory  management 
returned  to  the  administrative  staffs  and 
the  party  activists  working  within  the 
framework  of  a  centrally  planned  econ- 
omy This  marked  a  return  to  the  Soviet 
type  of  industrial  philosophy. 

YVGOSUAVIA 

As  a  reflection  of  his  independence 
from  Moscow  domination  and  Soviet 
economic  concepts  and  in  an  effort  to 
gain  popular  support  for  his  rewime  dur- 
ing the  difficult  transition  period. 
Marshal  Tito  m  i950  launched  an  ex- 
periment m  full  scale  workers'  control 
at  the  factory  level  for  all  Yugoslav  in- 
dustry. Two  years  later,  he  went  a  step 
further  to  counter  the  bureaucratic 
rigidity  of  a  centrally  planned  economy, 
by  adopting  the  decentralized  social 
plan  which  eliminated  the  cenlrali/ed 
price  policy  and  detailed  output  norms. 
It  accorded  to  the  individual  enterprises 
considerable  control  over  their  own 
prices,  wages,  output  as  well  as  the  dep- 
osition of  their  profits — previously  di- 
vided into  three  parts — one-third  to  the 
state,  one-third  reinvested  in  the  firm 
and  one-third  constituted  as  a  wages 
fund 

The  basic  law  of  July  2,  1950,  which 
outlined  the  scope  and  structure  of 
workers'  control,  provided  for  the  estab- 
li.shment  of  two  new  organs  of  workers' 
participation  within  each  enteriin.se— a 
workers  council  and  a  management 
board.  The  fundamental  right  to  man- 
age was  vested  in  the  workers'  council 
which  corisists  of  from  15  to  120  mem- 
bers, depending  on  the  size  of  the  firm, 
elected  by  the  entire  staff  by  .secret  bal- 
lot for  a  2-year  term.  The  council  mem- 
bers are  to  be  predominantly  drawn 
from  the  manual  workers  The  slate  of 
nominees  is  normally  prepared  by  the 
representative  trade  unions,  but  it  can 
be  supplemented  by  candidates  chosen 
by  one-tenth  of  the  work  force  Coun- 
cil members  cannot  be  dismissed  or 
transferred  during  their  tour  of  duty. 

The  aruiual  social  plan  controls  the 
basic  determinants  of  national  economic 
activity.  But  within  the  framework  of 
the  plan  the  workers'  councils  have  the 
right  to  approve  the  enterprises  basic 
plan  and  annual  report,  to  issue  resolu- 
tions concerning  the  management  of  the 
firm  and  the  execution  of  the  plan,  to 
.select  and  remove  members  of  the  man- 
agement board,  to  suf>ervise  the  work  of 
the  management  board,  and  to  make  de- 
cisions about  the  distribution  of  dispos- 
able funds. 


The  management  board,  composed  of 
from  3  to  11  members  chosen  by  the 
walkers'  council  from  its  members,  per- 
forms   such    tasks    as    making   up    the 
enterprise's  basic  plan.  Issuing  monthly 
operating  plans,  making  final  decisions 
0-:  appointments  to  senior  positions,  de- 
ci'-i:n,,'    questions    of    labor   norms,    and 
generally     being    responsible     for    the 
proper  operation  of  the  enterprise.    The 
director  of  the  enterpri.se  is  an  ex  officio 
member  of  the  board.    His  mar^agement 
policies  are  governed  by  the  operational 
decisions    of    the    management    board, 
which  are  In  turn  guided  by  the  policy 
decisions  of  the  workers'  council      The 
workers'  council  has  the  power  to  dis- 
solve the  management  board  before  its 
normal   expiration   date   on   cause   and 
elect   a   new    board.      The   t>oard   meets 
only   twice   a   month   and   its   members 
serve  on  a  part-time  basis  with  no  .salary. 
The  director,  who  until  1953  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  government,  Ls  now  se- 
lected by  a  local  p>eoplr's  committee  in 
consultation  with  the  workers'  council. 
The  council  may  request  his  removal  on 
adequate  evidence  of  incompetence.    The 
director  is  resi>onsible  for  the  day-to-day 
operations  of  the  firm;    for  the  hiring, 
firing,  and  transit rring  of  tlie  workers; 
for  concluding  contractus:  and  for  nllo- 
cating  the  fl'-m's  working  capital     Hf*  is 
empowered  to  temporarily  veto  the  de- 
cisions of  the  managerac-nt  board  until 
the  higher  authorities;  can  render  a  final 
verdict,  if  he  feels  they  do  not  conform 
with  the  basic  law  or  government   de- 
crees.    The  director  may  a\s>o  issue  in- 
structions  aljout  tlie  fi!-m"s  operations, 
but  he  mu.'-t  have  them  cleared  by  the 
management  board  at  its  n^xt  meeting. 
The  election  of  the  workers'  council 
members  does  not  reflect  the  democratic 
will  of  the  workei-s.     Workers  apathy  is 
partially  tlie  cause  of  tl.is.    But  more  im- 
portant, though  the  law  has  been  broad- 
ened  to   pc-mlt    several    lists   of   candi- 
dates, the  selection  of  tho  council  mem- 
bers is  still  overwhelmingly  m  the  hards 
of  the  trade  tmions,  who  function  as  the 
watchdog  agencies  of  the  State.     Com- 
mimist  Party  members  are  represented 
on  the  coimcils  far  out  of  proportion  to 
their  relative  number  withm  the  com- 
munity.    However,  two  factors  do  t^'nd 
to  reduce  trade  union  and  state  control 
over  the  councils'  activities — the  signifi- 
cant   percentage — 15    percent — cf    the 
total  national  work  force  that  are  coun- 
cil members  and  the  f i-equent  changes  m 
council  membership. 

Tlie  actual  role  of  the  workers'  coun- 
cils in  decldmg  enterprise  policies  is 
smaller  than  one  might  expect  from  re- 
viewing the  provisions  of  the  1950  basic 
Uw.  The  councils'  eilectiveness  is  cur- 
tailed by  Uieir  unwieldy  size — up  to  120 
members — and  by  Uie  tendency  oi  the 
directors  and  the  management  board 
members  to  dominate  council  meetings. 
It  is  further  hampered  by  the  fact  that 
industrial  dem^ocracy  is  only  tolerated  in 
a  planned  economy  to  the  extent  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the  goals  laid  down 
for  the  advajice  of  the  Socialist  state. 
The  failure  of  the  workers'  councils  to 
act  as  general  policy-directing  organi- 
zations has  been  freely  conceded  in  the 
Yugoslav  pre^. 


The  real  center  of  decisionmaking  lies 
either  with  the  management  board  or 
with  the  director.  There  is  a  problem 
of  dominance  here,  too,  because  the  Imes 
of  demarcation  between  the  functions  of 
the  t'wo  are  not  clear.  As  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  board  members  are  manual 
workers  unfamiliar  with  matters  of  tech- 
nology and  busme.ss  finance,  the  director 
frequently  has  the  advantage.  Inci- 
dences of  real  workers'  control  are  rare. 

As  it  became  inc-easingly  apparent, 
after  some  4  years  of  experimentation. 
thut  the  wishes  of  the  committees  and 
the  workers  frequently  did  not  coincide 
with  tlie  desires  of  the  political  leaders, 
a  greater  decree  of  government  regula- 
tion over  workers'  participation  was 
gradually  reinstituted.  However,  the 
present  regulating  agency  is  usually  the 
local  people  s  committee  rather  than  a 
central  govemment  authority. 

Yu'-:o.slp.via  has  advanced  a  long  way 
In  her  practices  of  workers'  participation 
from  the  Soviet  pattern  of  industrial 
relations.  Though  her  scheme  of  work- 
ers' mana'-emcnt  falls  far  short  of 
achieving  the  promised  full  workers' 
control,  it  represents  an  important  step 
toward  industrial  democracy  within  a 
planned  economy.  It  is  indeed  Question- 
able wheth?r  any  real  measure  of  work- 
ers control  could  be  developed  in  a  sys- 
tem wh.cre  economic  decisions  m.ust  re- 
rlect  ofiicial  party  policy.  For.  genuine 
industrial  democracy  is  contingent  on 
tlie  presence  of  political  democracy. 

CONCLDSION 

An  increasing  number  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  subscribe  in  varjing  decree 
to  the  principle  of  cooperation  in  labor- 
manncement  relations  and  to  some  meas- 
ure of  workers'  participation  In  economic 
affairs.  Each  co'-mtr>-  is  gradually  de- 
veloping its  own  apparatus  through 
which  to  practice  these  principles,  'cased 
on  Its  past  indaslrial  relations,  its  eco- 
noniic  system,  and  its  particular  national 
characteristics.  The  vanation.s,  from 
country  to  country,  in  the  structure, 
scope,  competence,  and  legal  or  volun- 
tary foundation  cf  the  machinery  that  is 
being  established  to  foster  joint  coopera- 
tion and  workers'  participation  are,  hoiv- 
ever,  considerable. 

The  available  data  are  too  fragmen- 
tarv  and  inconclusive  to  evaluate  the 
reaj  progress  m£ide  by  the  various  organs 
of  cooperation.  Most  of  the  experi- 
ments in  workers'  participation  are  still 
m  their  initial  phages. 

Workers'  participation  is  not  in  Itself 
a  remedy  for  poor  lalx>r-mana'.:ement  re- 
lations. It  must  be  built  upon  a  founda- 
tion of  generally  good  industrial  relations 
achieved  through  a  long  tradition  of 
negotiating  over  areas  of  divergent  in- 
terests in  good  faith  and  with  an  atti- 
tude of  mutur.l  respect. 

Both  sid*-s  must  feel  that  joint  cor^sul- 
tation  fulfill?  an  Important  need  and 
therefore  vholchearUdly  support  efforts 
to  make  it  succeed.  Without  this  mu- 
tual desire,  neither  employers  nor  em- 
ployees would  be  fully  willing  to  place 
their  confidence  in  their  new  "collabo- 
rators." 

Once  a  proper  psychological  atmof- 
phere  for  cooperation  has  been  achieved, 
then  the  key  to  effective  workers'  partici- 


pation lies  in  the  experience  and  compe- 
tence of  the  participants.  The  trade 
unions  have  become  increasingly  aware 
of  the  importance  of  training  and  pre- 
I>aring  workers'  representatives  for  an 
understanding;  and  appreciation  of  man- 
agement functions. 

It  IS  unwise  as  it  may  be  palpably  un- 
workable to  transplant  from  one  country 
to  another  a  scheme  for  workers'  partici- 
pation in  management  functions  without 
a  ccm.plete  understanding  of  the  whnle 
industrial  relatioriS  system  of  which  the 
.scheme  sought  to  be  translated  is  a  part. 
Indeed,  the  social  and  economic  setting 
of  each  country  must  be  evaluated  and 
the    implications    of    the    transplanting 
thoroughly     understood.       The     words 
"participation"   and   "consultation"   are 
seductive  but  they  may  also  be  mislead- 
ing.    The  post  World  War  II  works  coun- 
cils movement,  for  example  was  a  revo- 
lutionary movement  in  which  syndical- 
ist philosophy  played  a  part :  the  works 
councils  were  independent  of  the  uruon 
movement  and  they  did  not  by  their  cre- 
ation evidence  a  desire  to  build  an  effec- 
tive   system    of    collective    bargaining. 
Destruction  or  reorientation  of  the  works 
councils  from  a  free  workers'  movement 
to  an  adjunct  of  the  state  was  one  of  the 
first  orders  of   business   of   Corcmnnirt 
liussia  and  later  of  its  satellites.     Rees- 
tablishmcnt  of  the  free  workers'  works 
counci'is  waf  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
Hungarian  freedom  fighters  whose  recent 
short-lived      revolution     was     brutally 
cru.'^hed  by  Soviet  Russia. 

Th.e  French  and  West  German  tenta- 
tive experiments— they  are  as  yet  no 
more  than  this — with  codeterminism  and 
joint  ccnsultaticn  should  be  watched  for 
tlie  ways  they  work  out  m  practice. 
Whether  they  have  any  value  for  our 
country  will  depend  at  the  outset  on  a 
measure  of  success  in  France  and  West 
Germany  \\hicli  doe?  not  yet  exist.  In 
France,  however,  the  experiment  with 
comites  d'enterprise  has  in  large  seg- 
ments been  all  but  sterilized  by  the  fear 
on  the  part  of  anti-Comm-onist  union 
leaders  that  they  might  be  used,  would 
in  fact  be  used,  for  promoting  commu- 
nism rather  than  good  labor  relations. 
And  the  West  German  experiment  is  as 
yet  little  more  than  a  precarious  phase 
of  an  undigested  reevaluation  of  na- 
tional purposes  and  trade  tmion  policies. 
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CAPTTAL  INVESTNTENT  ABRO.^D 

Mr.  MEADER  Mr  .Speaker.  I  a.'<k 
unanimous  consent  to  rxt^nd  my  re- 
marks at  this  p)oint  in  the  RrcxiFD  axid 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr  Spe.-xker.  one  of 
my  principal  efforts  in  my  service  in 
Congress  has  been  to  stimulate  private 
capital  investment  in  overseas  underde- 
veloped areas  as  the  be.-^t  means  of  pro- 
moting economic  strength  and  stability 
to  enable  free  democratic  counti.e.';  to 
resist  Communist  military  acevess.on 
and  subversion. 

I  have  sought  to  achieve  this  objective 
by  encouraging  Government  agencies. 
the  State  Department,  the  InU^rnational 
Cooperation  Adm;ni.stration,  and  the 
U.S.  Information  Agenry  through  d;;)lo- 
matic  negotiation  to  assist  in  the  ciea- 
tion  of  a  climate  in  free  underdeveloped 
areas  attractive  to  the  inve^^tment  of 
capital:  to  minimize  or  eliminate  arti- 
ficial bariiers  to  the  free  flow  of  capital 
and.  in  general,  to  facilitate  the  .solution 
of  problems  attendant  upon  US  biosi- 
ness  concerns  operating  abroad  m  for- 
eign trade  and  investment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  furtherance  of  this 
objective,  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  statement  of  purix)ses  of  the  De^- 
velopment  Loan  Fund  on  July  19.  I9bl, 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Congress, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

The  Congress  acordlnglv  reafTlrms  that  it 
is   the  policy  of  the   United   .'States,  and  de- 


clares it  to  be  the  purpose  of  this  title,  to 
strengthen  Irlendly  foreign  countries  by  en- 
couraging the  development  of  their  econo- 
mies through  a  competitive  free  enterprise 
system  to  minimize  or  eliminate  barriers  to 
the  flow  of  private  investment  capital  and 
Internr.tlona,  trade  to  facilitate  the  creation 
of  a  climat*  favorable  to  the  investment  of 
private  capital:  and  to  assist  on  a  basis  of 
seir-help  and  muturil  r  iojK-ration.  the  efforts 
of  free  peoples  to  develop  their  economic  re- 
sources and  to  increase  their  product:\e 
capabilities 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  my  belief  in 
the  importance  of  the  contribution 
which  private  capital  can  make  to  eco- 
noiiiic  develcii:)ment  and  the  establ'i-sh- 
mi^v.i  of  free  political  and  economic  sy.s- 
tems  throughout  the  world.  I  was  grati- 
fied when  leading  members  of  the  busi- 
ness world  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
N.  R.  Danielian  formed  the  International 
Economic  Policy  A.ssociation. 

It  was  my  privilege  recently  to  attend 
a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  that  a.'^.so- 
c "iticn  held  here  m  Washington.  DC. 
and  to  listen  to  addres.ses  by  Dr. 
Danielian,  pre.sident  of  the  International 
Elconomic  Policy  Association,  and  Mr. 
E.  V.  Huggins,  chairnian  of  tlie  execu- 
tive committee  and  vice  president  of  the 
WesUnghouse  Elecinc  Corp. 

Both  Dr.  Danielian  and  Mr  nuppins 
expressed  views  which  should  be  helpful 
to  Members  of  Congress  in  their  consid- 
eration of  foreign  economic  problems. 
For  that  reason,  I  am  including  their 
addresses  at  this  point  in  my  remaik.-^: 
A  Statiment  or  Policy  by  N.  R  Danielian, 
President,  International  Eoonomic  Pol- 
irr  Association.  Congressional  Hotel, 
Washington,  DC.  January  20,  1960 
Tl'.e  h.ternatlonal  Economic  Policy  Aspo- 
ciution  was  established  in  1P57  on  the 
premise  that  due  to  technological  develop- 
ments there  is  a  stalemate  In  military  power 
between  the  Soviet  bloc  and  the  Western 
alliance:  that  this  condition  of  deterrence 
of  terror  Imposes  the  necessity  of  coexist- 
ence: and  that  in  this  condition  of  coexist- 
ence the  struggle  between  totalitarian  sys- 
tems and  free  economies  will  continue  In  an 
intensified  form  In  the  area  of  political  and 
economic   institutions. 

Are  our  present  policies  def' ened  t?,  and 
capable  of,  meeting  the  challcrge  oi  com- 
petitive coexistence? 

The  essence  of  communism,  as  practiced 
by  the  Soviets,  and  advocated  by  all  Marx- 
ists, is  complete  government  ownership  of 
all  the  means  of  production;  the  control  of 
all  savings  and  their  allocation:  the  elimina- 
tion, through  expropriation,  of  private  own- 
ership of  land,  and  industrial  and  com- 
mercial private  property. 

If  one  studies  carefully  what  Mr  Khru- 
shchev proclaims,  what  Russia  does  in  its 
own  forelgn-ald  program,  the  positions  taken 
by  Soviet  spokesmen  in  U.N.  and  other  in- 
ternational forums,  one  must  conclude  that 
they  are  single  minded  in  advocating  the 
substitution  of  government  enterprise  for 
private  enterprise  to  meet  the  economic 
needs  of  the  world. 

Tlie  first  2  years  of  the  Association's  ac- 
tivities have  'been  exploratory  We  have 
helped  the  Administration  on  the  Mutual 
Security  program  while  studying  its  short- 
comings. We  have  tried  to  encourage  its 
channelization  through  private  organiza- 
tions. We  have  supported  the  principle  of 
private  inveetment  abroad,  instead  of  gov- 
ernment-to-government loans. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  service  we  have 
rendered  Is  to  encourage  responsible  oft.cnas 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  we  aie  gaiug 
through  a  tran.sitional   p<riod,   and  that.  In 


a  world  of  competitive  coexistence,  the 
whole  subject  of  security,  and  the  whole 
field  of  International  economic  policy,  needs 
to  be  reexamined. 

In  this  reexamination,  we  have  reached 
some   basic   conclusions: 

1  Adequate  deterrent  power,  including 
the  cooperation  of  necessary  allies  must  be 
secured  The  best  this  can  buy  however,  is 
competitive  coexistence 

2  The  strength  and  continued  growth  of 
ovir  domestic  economy  must  he  preserved. 
Our  annual  gross  national  product  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  th»  deterrent  power 
and  safety  of  the  Western  Alliance,  the  tax 
Etruv-ture  the  support  of  the  national  debt 
and  the  stability  of  the  currency  depend. 
An  adequate  rate  of  growth  in  the  gross 
n.tional  produ'^t  may  be  defined  a.«  that 
v.;ii'h  IE  cont, stent  with  technoloBica!  ad- 
vancs  in  p:  ixluctivity.  and  sufficient  to 
H!>sor'D  tlie  annual  increments  t-:!  tiie  labor 
force 

3  We  must  be  equallv  concerned  with  the 
continued  viability  of  the  economies  of  our 
allies,  and  assist  In  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  underdeveloped  areas  with  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  development  of 
complementary,  rather  than  competitive, 
economies 

4  We  mi:  t  try  to  achievi'  these  ends 
within  the  framework  of  private  ownersh:;) 
and  private  enterjirlse  for  these  are  the  his- 
torical foundations  of  freedom,  and  these 
are  the  institutions  which  the  Comm>unists 
have  sworn  to  subvert  and  destroy 

In  a  world  of  competitive  coexistence  all 
of  these  four  objectives  must  be  achieved 

If  we  and  our  allies  are  not  adec'iately 
p^e•^ared  to  resist  aperession  we  may  have 
to  yield  ground  through  appeasement,  or 
ens,' ire  in  a  suicidal  last-ditch  conflict. 

If  the  strength  and  continued  growth  of 
our  economy  is  not  assured,  we  may  destroy 
the  foundation  of  our  military  and  economic 
power  through  Internal  economic  and  fi- 
uanclal   crises. 

If  we  do  not  sustain  our  allies  and  friends 
within  the  free  world  economic  system,  they 
m..y  fall  under  the  influence  of  the  Soxiet*, 
or  even  become  satellites  through  internal 
revolutions.  And  if  we  do  not  preserve  the 
Institutions  of  private  property  and  private 
enterprise,  and  everyone  must  work  for  the 
state,  freedom  as  we  know  It  will  gradually 
be  eroded  and  Mr  Klirushchev  and  company 
will  have  tr.uniphed  without  a  shot  being 
fled. 

The  United  States  is  at  the  crossroads. 
The  policies  and  programs  adopted  since  1^45 
must  be  rctxamined.  and  new  ones  fash- 
ioned. In  miiitary  technokv-'v  and  strategy, 
we  have  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  ttaff.  the  De- 
fense Department,  and  the  National  Security 
Council,  plus  $40  billion  a  year,  to  think 
through  and  miplement  a  security  policy. 
Even  then,  there  are  many  who  think  tlie 
results  require  reexamination  and  lar.'e 
foundations  have  devoted  much  money  and 
talent  to  study  and  give  advice. 

But  m  a  world  of  competitive  coexistence, 
the  primary  field  of  battle  will  be  m  the 
area  of  political  and  economic  institutioas 
In  this  area  we  have  hardly  begun  to  drhne 
the  Issues,  let  alone  develop  sound  policies 
and  imuleinent  them. 

How  "can  we  win  this  striu-sie,  the  outcome 
of  which  will  determine  the  character  of 
Western  civilization,  when  we  do  not  have 
the  trained  civilian  soldiers,  when  we  do 
not  have  even  the  school.s  m  which  to  tra.n 
them  when  the  G... eminent  lu-ell  has  not 
dignified  the  problem  with  the  appointment 
of  a  board  of  stratecry,  when  private  ludus- 
•  try  has  vet  ignored  the  totality  of  the  chal- 
lenge and  still  remains  unorganized  lor 
this  contest? 

The  first  step  is  tc,  recxignize  the  fin.-.ity  of 
the  challenge,  tlie  second  step  must  be  to 
acknowledge  the  iK-cessuy  of  reexamining 
the   premises   of    our   present    policies;    the 
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ttilrd  step  U  to  shed  sliopworn  dogma*  and 
start  aXresh  wltii  a  pragmatic  approach. 

Such  cllch6  ridden  theories  as  free  trade, 
protectionism,  economic  development  a« 
means  of  strengthening  the  economy,  of  our 
allies  and  underdeveloped  countries,  or  a« 
a  means  of  aghtlng  communism,  must  be 
subjected  to  the  same  rigorous  examination 
as  a  new  strategic  military  weapon.  We  can 
no  more  afford  to  malce  a  mistalce  in  the 
choice  of  these  nonmlUtary  poUrles  than 
can  the  Pentagon  In  Uie  choice  of  military 
strategy  or  weapons. 

The  InternatJonal  Economic  P'jUcv  Associ- 
ation Is  engaged  In  this  reexamination  of 
present  policies.  From  time  U)  tune  we 
shall  bring  to  your  atieniion  our  .studies 
and  conclusions.  In  e-.  ery  cu.se.  we  bJ.aU 
use  the  four  principles  mentioned  pfilier  aS 
our  guide fxjsts,  namely; 

The  military  security  of  the  United  Suites. 

The  strength  and  growth  of  our  ec-jnomy. 

The  vlabUi'iy  of  the  ecor.rmies  of  the  In- 
dependent nations  of  the  world. 

The  preservation  of  the  basic  economic, 
political,  and  judicial  Institution!:  of  We.steru 
civilization. 


SPSXCH    DrLIVERZt)    BT    MR      E      V      HVGCINS    TO 

THE  In'Tehn^tio.val  E'onomic  Policy  As- 
SociATiOK  MEirrrNL;.  Jancart  20,  106u 
E>r.  Danielian,  Members  oi  Congre  .s.  and 
gentlemen,  when  Dr  Danielian  asfeed  me  to 
speak,  he  didnt  len- e  .-ne  euoug.^i  time  to 
write  a  fpeecb.  whlc.n  is  p.-obably  oetter.  To 
a  very  major  decree,  th. -efori'.  I  m  r.pjaRlng 
off  the  cu.T  w.th  full  knowledge  that  the 
press  is  present.  I  shall  try  U>  give  what  I 
hope  are  very  bro.-d  vievs  of  the  current 
world  economic  position  in  which  I  Include 
the  econoniic  position  of  the  United  States. 
Obviously.  I  am  not  crying  "Wolf."  We  are 
not  pessimistic.  We  in  Westinghouse  expect 
to  do  better  in  1960  than  we  did  In  1939, 
and  we  did  better  m  1959  than  we  did  in 
1958.  We  see  things  primarily  in  a  rosy 
light,  but  we  .il.so  :rv  to  f  r?"!ee  what's  com- 
ing when  we  can  and  we  like  to  foresee  our 
problem.s.  Perhnps  the  best  wtiy  to  give  a 
title  to  what  I'm  g-^ing  to  say.  If  !t  needs  a 
tlt!e,  l3  "Why  Did  Westirghouse  Decide  To 
Join  the  International  Economic  Policy  As- 
sociation''" 

I  call  to  your  attention  that  there  are 
probably  no  cimpanier.  In  the  world  who  are 
as  diverse  .\r.d  varied  in  their  activity  as  two 
companies  here  in  the  United  States.  I 
hesitate  to  n-ame  the  other  one,  but  I  will  — 
G;nera;  Electric  .and  ourselves  V,>  deal 
with  everybody.  We  dp^!  with  the  house- 
wife. We  deal  wi-h  contract'^r=  We  deal 
with  Industrl'ilis'.s,  We  deal  with  agncul- 
turl.sts.  We  deal  with  the  governments.  We 
deal  with  utilities  You  name  it-one  way 
or  another — we  def.l  with  It.  And  we  deal 
with  It  across  the  world.  In  every  market 
where  we  can  sell  our  prc^ducts  outelde  the 
Iron  Curtain.  I.  goe?;  all  the  way  from  lamp 
bulbs  to  the  biggest  electrical  equipment 
you  can  Imagine  We  also  deal  with  the 
most  .=opiii.-ticatPd  military  equipment  that 
is  available  today,  and  niuoh  that  Is  still  on 
the  drawing  b'Xirds. 

In  our  approach  to  this  problem  of  inter- 
national economic  iwlicy  we  include  the  eco- 
nomic policy  of  the  United  States,  because  It 
IS  the  foundati>;n,  the  cornerstone,  the  key- 
stone, to  the  free  world's  economics  and  the 
tilings  for  which  I  thlnlc  we  all  stand. 

Westinghouse,  I  think.  In  the  public  mind 
has  been  identified  as  a  protectionist.  I 
would  like  to  try  to  correct  that.  As  I 
Indicated,  we  deal  In  many  field.'!  We  have 
been  benefited  in  some  areas  by  Government 
policies  in  the  field  of  foreign  trade  We 
have  been  badly  hurt  by  these  policies  In 
other  areas.  We  have  taken  exception  to 
G(jvernment  policy  only  In  the  one  field 
which  we  feel  is  really  basic  to  the  economy 
and  to  the  security  of  the  United  States, 
namely,     heavy     electrical     equipment,     on 


which  the  power  •applies  of  the  Umied 
SUtea  depend.  We  have  never  taken  excep- 
tion to  pollclCB  which  Impinge  upon  our  salee 
of  such  Items  afl  radios,  lamp*,  and  quite  ft 
number  of  otherB.  So.  acroea  the  board  we 
are  not  and  have  not  been  opposed  to  the 
foreign  trade  policies  as  applied  In  the  past 
10  years.  We  have  our  views,  and  for  our 
views  we  do  not  hesitate  to  take  a  public 
position. 

Now  getting  on  to  tiie  theme,  if  you  will. 
as  to  why  we  decided  Ui  .suppr^rt  and  to  join 
this  ass   ciatijn.     It.  requ.rt^  ju.st  a   bit  oi  a 
review    of    the    h!.=5t<iry   of    the    pi-t    1,5    ye.^r.s. 
In  the  late  forties  the  United  States  adopted 
and    carried    out    the    Marshall    plan.      The 
purpose  of  this  was,  of  cour«;e.  to  rehabilitate 
ihe  devxstiited  countries  of  Western  Europe, 
put  them  back  on  their  feet,  and  in  that  way, 
contain    communism     in     We.stera     Europe. 
That.   I   think,  was   the  objective.     I  might 
add  that  from  that  objective  Westinghouse 
d'.-i  very  well.     We  supplied  a  great  deal  of 
the  electrical  power  equipment  and  the  in- 
dustrial electrical  equipment  thnt  went  Into 
Westerji    Europe    during    the    rehabllltatioa 
process,  all  financed  by  the  U.S.  Government. 
The  results  of  the   Marshall  plan,  as  we  all 
know,  were  eminently  succesilul.     I  Imagine 
that  most  people  here  have  traveled  to  West- 
ern Europe  and  have  seen  tlie  resurgence,  the 
profitability  of  the  whole  area,  regardless  of 
wh=it  country  you  visited,  and  the  manner  In 
which  they  have  come  back  from  what  was 
a    very   tragic  situation.     The   United   States 
and  everybody  who  participated  in  that  pro- 
gram deserve  great  credit.    I  might  add  that, 
in  our  own  way,  we  in  Westinghouse  partici- 
pated   very    materially   In    that    program    be- 
cause   we    very   substantially    Increased    and 
augmented    our   export    cf   US.    technology. 
We  have  licensees,  associates  if  you  will.  In 
practically  every   free  country  In   the  world 
where    anybody    makes    anything    electrical. 
We  make  money  out  of  it — to  be  sure.    But 
our   associates  also  compete   with   us.   so  in 
another  respect,  we  suffer  from  it.     We  also 
participated  by  helping  out  in  the  financing 
with  equity  capital  of  many  of  the  companies 
with    whom    we    deal    in    foreign    countries, 
and    by    supplying    credit   on    many    of    the 
projects  involved. 

By  1950,  EuropeaJi  industry  was  fairly 
well  rehabilitated.  Prior  to  that  there 
wasn't  any  competitive  problem.  They 
weren't  making  much.  They  were  buying 
everything  that  we  could  make.  But 
through  a  lot  of  hard  work  on  their  own 
part,  varying  as  between  countries,  plus  U.S. 
support,  they  came  back  and  came  back 
very  strong — frequently  stronger  than  they 
had  been.  In  the  early  IDSO's,  then,  foreign 
exchange  became  a  major  problem.  Tlie 
problem  of  foreign  markets  asiumed  great 
proportions.  And  that  is  when  the  real 
problem  as  between  U.S.  Industries  and  for- 
el3-n  Indii.strles  began  to  develop. 

Reciprocal  trade  had  been  the  history  of 
the  Uulted  States  since  the  early  1930'8.  It 
became  more  and  more  emphasized.  Our 
foreign  trade  policy  called  upon  us  to  sup- 
ply markets,  both  In  the  United  States  and 
in  undeveloped  countries  we  were  aiding, 
as  well  as  to  provide  technical  information 
and  equlpm.ent  Major  wage  and  hotir  dif- 
ferentials existed — and  still  exist.  There 
were  a  variety  of  things  that  costwlse.  de- 
pending on  the  type  of  prixluct  you  were 
talking  about,  made  It  very  difficult.  If  not 
Impofssible.  to  compete.  This  Is  a  selective 
proc»?s,  gentleman,  which  you  cant  consider 
across  the  board.  It  varies,  product  by 
product. 

Further,  our  Initial  aid  was  to  the  devas- 
tated countries  of  Western  Europe  and 
Japan.  When  they  became  rehabilitated 
our  aid  went  to  economic  and  industrial 
support  of  the  underdeveloped  countries, 
where  It  Is  still  primarily  concentrated.  As 
we  aided  the  underdeveloped  countries, 
thry   became   mere  E."lf -sufficient  In  manu- 


r»«:tared  goods.  We  thereby  slirui-k  the 
traditional  markets  f'.r  the  rehabilitated 
cowii'ries  Tl.is  ;  rooeps  s'lU  continues.  To 
give  an  exjonpie,  India  h.id  been  a  t;reat  t<x- 
Uie  market  for  Gre.it  Bntal!.  We  put  a 
texuie  Industry  lnt.o  Ind.a.  I  brlieve.  and  it 
has  become  far  less  nf  a  n.arkf-t  for  Britain. 
Britain  turned  to  other  iLarkf-ts.  and  *htre 
but  to  the  United  States,  whore  our  own 
higher  ct-et  textile  itidustry  fc  und  a  lot  of 
trotibles  as  a  result 

TTie  Reciprocal  Trade  A:t  came  up  for 
reniwnl  In  1965.  Tliere  was  a  bitter  strug- 
gle. You  were  either  black  or  you  ^ere 
white.  You  couldn't  be  gray,  Ycu  could 
not  take  a  re.asoned  position.  It  was  almcst 
entirely  emoUonal  That  bothered  a  great 
many  of  us.  The  Recoprlcal  Trade  Act  wa« 
renewed  with  some  minor  amendments  thst 
haven t  proved  to  be  worth  much  I  am 
sure  the  Members  of  Con-^reas  remember  the 
pressure  they  were  under  at  th»t  time,  b« 
well  as  those  they  were  undT  when  it  cam* 
up  for  renewal  again  In  1958 

During  this  same  period,  a  number  of  lend- 
ing agencies  were  developed,  each  with  Its 
own  purpose,  but  certainly  confusing  to 
industry,  and  I  must  confess  after  listening 
to  representatives  of  a  number  of  them  this 
morning,  still  confusing.  Primarily  their 
objectives  were  to  aid  not  only  the  borrower, 
but  manufacturers  anv  place  In  the  world. 
with  the  borrower  of  the  money  buying  on 
a  competitive  price  basis.  This  threw  many 
U.S.  manufacturers  out  of  the  competition 
because  of  costs.  Only  the  Export-Import 
Bank  made  loans  tied  to  U.S.  industry  To 
those  of  us  who  are  In  capital  goods  Indu.' try. 
that  was  a  matter  of  major  significance,  had 
It  not  been  for  the  Export-Import  Bank  wt 
would  have  been  In  bad  shape  In  the  for- 
eign field  because  prlcewlse  we  were  out  of 
It.  I  might  add  that  we  also  partclpated  with 
the  Bank  In  the  financing  of  foreign  sales. 

M.any  of  our  friends  In  Government  say 
that  US  manufacturers  should  be  more 
efficient  or  get  Into  other  lines  where  the 
low-cost  foreign  manufacturer'^^  f!  ■  i.  '.  -  'in- 
pete.  That's  very  easy  to  sav.  but  very  dif- 
ficult to  do.  Particularly  Is  this  true  when 
you  remember  that  the  US.  Government 
had  supplied  modern  equipment  and  US. 
Industry  had  supplied  the  most  modern 
technology  to  the  countries  of  Western  Eu- 
rope and  japan.  You  dont  get  Into  another 
industry  easily,  p.articularly  when  there  nrs 
a  lot  of  other  people  In  It.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  3rou  don't  get  Into  an  Industry  at  al! 
unless  you  buy  In.  You've  got  to  get  out  In 
front  with  new  products  In  new  induiitrles 
to  shift  your  course  of  action.  There  are  a 
lot  of  p>eople  trying  to  do  that  one  way  or 
another,  which  Is  one  of  the  hallmarks  of 
progress.  That's  the  way  the  United  States 
grows  and  it's  the  only  way  we're  going  to 
keep  ahead.  But  that  still  does  not  Justify 
to  corporate  management  the  elimination  of 
substantial  Investments  and  substantial 
num.bers  of  Jobs  due  to  the  Influx  of  lower 
cost  goods. 

I  think  It's  a  fair  statement  to  make  that 
through  the  entire  period  since  the  Marshall 
plan  was  Initiated,  the  point  of  view  of  Uie 
State  Department  has  prevailed.  They  are 
Interested  In  foreign  poUcy  and  very  properly 
so;  and  ccrt-unly  our  country  should  use  Its 
resources  to  further  our  ellurt  to  contain 
communism  and  to  help  create  a  better 
world.  But  the  State  Department  has  no 
responsibility  for,  and  many  think  It  does 
not  understand,  the  dome.'^tlc  economy  and 
the  Internal  domestic  problems  the  people 
in  this  country  face — be  they  industry,  agri- 
culture, or  otherwUe.  But  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  prevailed.  The  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, under  the  pressure  of  foreign  policy, 
long  ago  abdicated  Us  responsibility  for  the 
domestic  economy  and  US.  Industry  In  the 
area.  The  domestic  industry  fcimply  has  not 
had  a  spokesman  In  the  Government.  I  am 
sure  there  are  those  In  the  Commerce  De- 
partment who  would  take  exec; /..on  to  th.s. 


but  I  am  even  more  sure  that  when  I  n.ake 
that  statement.  I  speak  for  a  very  great  por- 
tion of  U  S  Industry  whf)  Is  Involved  In  Uie 
foreign   competitive   problem 

In  the  course  of  our  foreign   aid  program 
many  new  problems  have  t>eei.  rreat«l     M  ^:.y 
were' creau-d  outtid^  o:  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram   which    our    f  .reign    aid    program    has 
been  trying  to  hai.oie.  and  wh.ch  it  iia.-^  b^  en 
trying    very    properly    Uj    ijandje       Ever\wue 
knows  that  there  has  been  a  drive  through- 
out the  world  for  naUonallrm.  self-determi- 
nation, and  greater  economic  ^.nd  IndusUlal 
independence      This   Is  an   emotional   drive. 
It  is  not  economic  in  Its  nature      If  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  don't  do  something  the 
Russians  will—on  a  strategic  basis;    witness 
the  Aswan  Dam  and  the  steel  mill  in  India. 
Dr.  Danielian  believes  in  regional  area  eco- 
nomics,   and    that    makes    sense.      In    other 
words,  there  ought  to  be  a  South  American 
economy    for    example.    Instead    of   separate 
Brazilian,   Argentine.    Chile,   and   other    na- 
tional economies      However,  we  believe  that 
the  nationalistic  forces  are  such  that  the  con- 
tinued support  of  the  nationalistic  drive  in 
the    different    Individual    countries    of    the 
world  by  the  United  States  will  and  should 
continue.      It    is    necessary    to    contain    the 
strategic  Russian  approach  to  their  foreign 
aid  program.    To  give  an  example,  I  cannot 
imagine  Brazil  pulling  bark  from  Its  program 
of  nationalization  and  national  development 
to  become  an  Industrial  nation  as  well  as  an 
agricultural  nation.    The  Internal  policies  of 
Brazil   and    their    national    pride   and    drive 
wont  permit  It.     II  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  don't  do  something  to  help,  somebody 
else  will     I  think  we're  in  a  box  In  this  re- 
spect, and  by  "we"  I  mean  the  free  nations  of 
the  world 

Unfortunately,  however,  when  you  develop 
an  Industry  in  Brazil  you  eliminate  a  mar- 
ket for  companies  who  are  already  In  exist- 
ence, who  have  been  living  on  that  market. 
Brazil  cannot  for  a  long  time  hope  to  pro- 
duce as  economically  and  at  as  lew  a  price 
as   Western    Europe,    or    as   Japan    which    is 
even    well   under    Europe,   or   as   the   United 
States  for  that  matter      But  Brazil  will  pro- 
tect its  domestic  market,  and  they  are  pro- 
tecting  It.     Anybody   who  wants  to  stay  In 
that  market  and  keep  bU  name  In  that  mar- 
ket has  to  Invest  In  a  plant  in  Brazil,  with 
or  without  US    Government  support,  with 
or    without    Brazilian    Government    support, 
with  or  without  partners — be  they  Brazilian 
partners    or    other    partners.     I    use    Brazil 
only  as   an  example,     This  Is  typical   across 
the  world  In  the  developing  countries.     As 
this   goes   on    It    pulls   markeU    away    from 
other  manufacturers  In   the  world.     I  don't 
care    whether    you     are     talking    electrical 
equipment  or  whatever   It  is — <:ar8,   chemi- 
cals— I',  Is  pulling  markets  away  that  used  to 
be  expert  markets  for  Western   Europe    for 
Japan,  for  the  United  States.     You  are  cre- 
ating additional  overcapacity,  accentuating 
an    overcapacity    which    exLcts    today.      We 
know  from  personal  experience  that  It  exists 
in  our  area      It  also  exists   In   many  other 
product  lines      We  know  It  exists  In  many 
other  fields,  and  I  am  sure  that  reprcsenU- 
tlves  from  other  Indu.-trics  here  would  con- 
firm me  In   that  stand      We  don't  see  any 
real  answer  to   that  problem  except  by   im- 
proving standards  of  living,  expanding  mar- 
kets In   the   home  countries  of   the  manu- 
facturers,  and   more   sales  behind   the   Iron 
Curt-iln     which     many     manufactiurrs     In 
Western   Europe    are   turning   to   more    and 
more.     But  that  is  a  long-range  answer  to 
an  Immediate  problem  to  any  manufacturer 
imder     a    dem"cratic      capltaV.-tlc     system. 
There  -s  no  easy  present  an.«wer. 

An  additional  problem  which  has  been 
develo})lng  over  the  past  10  yenrs  is  the  in- 
creasing dollar  deficiency  or  dol  ar  drain  on 
the  United  States  It  has  only  come  to  real 
attention  within  the  past  year  But  It  has 
been  going  on  far  many  years  to  reach  the 
point  where  our  dollar  dt  Sclency  in  1939  Is 


m    the    neighborhood    of    %\    billion.     And 
e\eu    the    US.    economy   cannot    stand   that. 
.^o   wiThm    tlie  past   year.   lor   the  first  tune 
since  the  war.   we  have  seen  the  economics 
of    the    United     States     begin     to     Impinge 
upon   the  foreirn   trade   policy   of   the  State 
Department.     This    has    resulted    from    the 
activities     of     Secretary     Anuer.^on     of     the 
Treasury  Department  and  his  concern  about 
the    dollar    reserve    of    the    United    States. 
and     all     that     gold     that's     locked    up     In 
Fort    Knox    with    the    many    legal    claims 
against    It    which    we    could    not    hope    to 
avoid — and  would  not.  If  we  could.    So.  from 
a  financial  8tandj)olnt.  for  the  first  time  we 
taw  In  1959  a  recognition  of  the  problems  of 
the  economy  of  the  United  States.    The  first 
real    evidence   of   that   was   in    the   Develop- 
ment   Loan    Fund    which    shifted    from    a 
worldwide  competitive  bid  system  to  a  Buy- 
U.S    policy   to  keep  the  dollars  at  home. 

But  the  DLF  h.os  done  more  than  that. 
To  a  very  major  degree— due  to  the  economy, 
the  politics,  the  education,  and  other  facto.-s 
in  the  countries  Involved — our  foreign  aid 
program  has  accentuated  and  encouraged 
statism.  state  socialism  If  you  will,  at  the 
cost  of  private  enterprise.  Tliat  Is  not  a 
critical  statement.  It  Is  simply  a  factual 
statement.  If  you  ask  Westinghotase  Elec- 
tric to  put  Its  money  In  financing  a  com- 
plete project  m,  sny.  Iran,  we  wouldn't  do  It. 
We  would,  however,  finance  a  part  of  the 
price  of  equipment  bought  from  us.  with  a 
government  loan  financing  the  major  por- 
tion. We  can't  afford  the  full  risk,  however. 
We're  In  business  to  m.ake  a  profit  for  the 
stockholders'  and  we  are  not  ashamed  to  say 
that  we're  In  buMness  for  profit.  We're  only 
ashamed  that  the  rate  Is  constantly  declin- 
ing due  to  a  variety  of  factors,  not  the  least 
of  which  Is  foreign  imports. 

To  get  back  to  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  however;  It  now  requires  US  equity 
participation — at  least  it  has  with  us  In  l ur- 
elgn  projects  on  which  It  is  willing  to  lend 
money.  We  are  prepared  to  and  have  agreed 
to  accept  pp.rt  of  the  price  for  our  goods  In 
stock  in  a  project  for  which  we  sell  equip- 
ment. We  think  this  Is  good  We  think  It 
Introduces  private  American  Interest  and 
management.  We  think  It  introduces 
efficiency. 

The  New  York  Times  recently  stated  tliat 
the  International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion had  gone  to  a  Buy-US.  policy,  but  I 
w.as  advised  this  morning  that,  at  least  for 
once,  the  New  York  Times  was  wrong. 

Now  If  the  United  States  goes  to  a  Buy- 
U.S.  policy,  that  will  have  the  great  advan- 
tage of  forcing  our  allies  in  Western  Europe 
and  Japan,  which  are  the  major  manufac- 
turing countries,  to  go  to  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams of  their  own.  And  that's  good. 
That's  real  good.  Tliey  will  have  to  do  It 
because  their  Industries  have  grown  and  ex- 
panded on  U.S.  dollars,  provided  through  the 
various  U.S.  lending  agencies.  Including  the 
International  agencies  such  as  the  World 
Bank.  Tlieir  exports  are  going  to  shrink 
unless  their  own  governments  get  Into  the 
foreign  aid  program. 

Now  we've  all  read  In  the  newspapers.  I 
am  sure,  about  Secretary  Dillon's  trip  to 
Europe  la.<t  week  to  try  to  resolve  problems 
between  the  Common  Market  and  the  Outer 
Seven  so  that  they  don't  get  Into  a  trade 
war.  Newspaper  reports  indicate  that  an 
effort  win  be  made  to  include  the  United 
States  and  Canada  in  that  group.  What 
will  come  out  of  that  remains  Xc  be  seen  I 
was  In  Europe  2  weeks  ago.  and  my  feeling 
from  talking  with  our  foreign  associates 
who  are  in  all  the  major  countries  is  that 
they  are  quite  worried  about  the  Common 
Market,  I  am  stire  they  would  be  even  more 
worried  about  any  free  trade  group  such  as 
that  including  all  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe,  the  United  States,  and  Canada. 
Newspaper  accounts  indicate  there  Is  some 
political  support  In   the   Western   European 


We 


countries  Ou  the  other  hand,  I  th-nk  th..-^  is 
a  completely  true  statement — that  ii.dus- 
trlalists  m  Western  Europe  have  a  go.od  deal 
more  iiiflucnce  on  their  governni.'-iM.s  than 
we  do  in  this  country.  As  somebudv  once 
paid  'In  England  they  knight  "em;  and  in 
tlie  Un. ted  States  they  Indict  'em"  There 
Will,  I  believe,  be  hea\y  pressures  brought 
to  bear. 

However.  If  we  go  into  an  organizhtion  of 
the  type  which  Is  proposed,  and  the  Western 
Europe  governments  go  Into  foreign  aid  loan 
programs.  I  note,  and  I  quote  the  New  York 
Times,  the  US.  Government   efTorts   wil!    be 
made   to  avoid   "wasteful   competition"    be- 
tween tlie  countries  In  the  granting  of  loans. 
To  an  Industrialist  that  is  quite  a  thought. 
We  have  been  taught — we  don't  always  learn 
as  well  as  we  should,  taut  we  have  been  told — 
that  competition  is  never  wasteful.    They  are 
talking  about  competition   in   the   granting 
of   loans.     In  other  words,   don't  have  Ger- 
many, England.  France   Italy,  and  the  United 
States  all  getting  into  competition  in  making 
a  loan  on  a  project  in  another  country     The 
problems  that   could   arise  out  of   that  are, 
I  think,  quite  obvious. 

However,    let's    go    a    little    further 
face  a  lot  of  competition  around  the  world 
and    have    very    considerable    knowledge    of 
the  wav  other  countries  work     When  you  are 
comnetmg   with    a   European    company,    you 
are  "frequently   competing   against   a   mono- 
lithic sales  effort      What   I  m.ean   by  mono- 
lithic is  that  the  foreign  service  of  the  gov- 
ernment  of   that  manufacturer's  country  is 
behind   the   manufacturer.     They   will   have 
decided   in  advance  which   company   should 
try  to  get  the  Job,  thereby  eRminatmg  in- 
ternal   competition       Then    everything    that 
that  country  has.  their  foreign  service  even, 
If  you  will,  up  to  the  head  of  the  state    may 
pet  into  the  act  to  sell  that  company  s  pr;>d- 
ucts.     If  you  get  into  military  products  for 
NATO  you  may  even  get  the  military  ser\ - 
ice  of  "that  country  selling   the   product  of 
the  chosen  company,  writing  the  specifica- 
tions  arourd   Its   own    product.     They   have 
government    support    of    a    type    which    we 
would     not     aik     for.     which     we     do     not 
want,  but  it  makes  the  competition  rotigh. 
It   Is  hard  to   believe   that   foreign   aid   pro- 
grams of  other  goverrunents  will  not  be  tied 
to  purchases  of  their  own  nations.     If  that 
should  prove  to  be  the  case — and  examples 
exist — then  with   the  elimination  of  waste- 
ful   competition    in    loans    through    inter- 
national  agreement,   you   are  going  to  have 
goverrunents  deciding  who   gets  what   busi- 
ness.    If  tied  loans  should   prove  to  be  the 
practice,   and  competition   between   loan!=   Is 
eliminated,  you're  going  to  have  the  great- 
est world  cartel  that  you  have  ever  seen    in 
which    the    U.S.    Government    canr.ot    avoid 
being    a    party.      Personally,    for    other    rea- 
sons. I  doubt"  that  it  will  get  to  that  point. 
In  anv  event,  we  are  certainly  In  a  transi- 
tional phase      We  have  a  financial  problem 
of  what  the   United   States  can   afford  with 
last  vear's  drain  being  $4  billion      More  and 
more'    U.S.    manufacturers    are    being    hurt. 
More  and  more  unions,  formerly  In  favor  of 
liberalized  trade,  have  shifted  their  position. 
There   Is,   from    what    we   see.   more   protec- 
tionist fentiment  in  the  United  States  t.oday 
than   there   has   been   since   tlic   war 
sure  you  Members  of  Congress  sense  it 
th^re'  is  no  plan  or  program  that  we  know 
of  to  consider  and  handle  the  problem  on  a 
logical  basis. 

;5o  we  get  down  to  why  riid  Wcstmeh-u.'^e 
Join  this  association  and  why  are  we  willing 
to  support  it.  It  is  the  serond  w.  rd  m  the 
title,  "econcmic."  the  International  Ecr  nomic 
Policy  Association.  So  far  our  policy  in  this 
field  has  been  more  political  than  econcmic. 
and  now  we  are  beginning  to  have  to  think 
about  economics  We  have  to  think  about 
what  we  have  to  do  m  this  country  tt.>  m.Hin- 
tain  our  standard  of  living  and  to  maintain 
Tiieie  ii  notiiiag  ili.«'v  v,e  know 
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of  being  done  on  that  subject.  Where  will 
we  be  In  1970?  That  Is  of  vital  Importance 
to  everybody,  whether  they  sell  overseas 
with  Government  support  or  whether  they 
don't.  I  don't  know  what  the  problems  of 
the  oil  companies  are.  I  dont  know  wha: 
the  problems  of  the  grain  shipping  companies 
axe.  But  I  am  s\ire  that  the  uiumaie  ob- 
jective of  all  of  us  IS  quite  similar.  <ls  :,peUed 
out  in  the  objectives  c.f  this  association. 
What  it  is  trying  to  do  here  l.";  the  best  effort 
we  know  of  which  is  lnoki:i?  at  the  economics 
of  our  problems  from  a  u  iig-ra:ige  stand- 
point. Westinghouse  will  ris---  ar.d  lal!  with 
the  economics  of  the  United  Spates  and  well 
adjust  to  them.  The  United  States  nru-t  re- 
main strong.  We  must  mamtuln  our  .=  'and- 
ard  of  living.  We  must  maintain  our 
employment.  If  Dr.  Dan.elian  through  this 
association,  can  contribute  to  that,  we're 
with  him  Were  with  him  right  now  in 
the  expectation  that  he  wlU. 


RECOMMENDATIONS    FOR    AMEND- 
MENT OF  CIVTL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  I  introduced  a  bill  embodying 
the  Attorney  General's  recommendations 
for  amendment  of  the  Civil  R  yhv^-  A'-t  of 
1957. 

I  believe  the  concept  of  this  biU  repre- 
sents a  drajnatic  imprr'vement  over  pre- 
viously considered  propo.sais  for  Federal 
registrars.  It  offers  great  advania-es  for 
a  fair,  firm,  and  efTeciive  eiiforc-ment 
of  the  basic  right  of  a  c;ti/*'n  to  vf^' ••.<•: ?r 
and  to  vote. 

At  the  same  time,  enactment  of  this 
bill  would  represent  a  t;iant  stride  for- 
ward toward  removal  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  enforcement  of  r;v:l  riEht.s  from 
the  political  arena.  I  belif've  the  power 
of  interpretation  and  enforcement  most 
appropriately  belongs  in  our  courts  as 
provided  m  this  bill. 


LIFTING  CEILING  ON  EARNING.'^  BY 
SOCIAL    SECURITY    RKTIK.KLS 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Spea.ker.  it  is 
stimulating,  alter  ni-arly  a  months  delay, 
to  finally  ^et  down  lo  a  iitile  legislative 
busine^.s.  Miiny  of  us  have  beta  experi- 
encing a  growing  .seuye  of  urgency,  as 
this  ConTrps.s  sp^ms  mov"  unable  then 
most  to  come  to  grips  with  the  tiniT- 
solvcd  ;.  lative  matters  that  v.e  .should 
dispcsc  oi  bclorc  tlie  end  of  wiiat  ic;  an- 
ticipated to  be  a  short  session.  Each  of 
us  has  ..me  particular  piece  of  Irgi.-la- 
tion  we  would  hko  to  :^ee  enacted.  In  a 
few  in-tance,';.  many  of  u.s  have  ioined 
together  iii  .'=eacn  of  a  common  goal.  One 
of  those  instances  has  to  do  with  tlie 
lifting  or  elimination  of  the  present 
$1,200  CT'iling  on  earnings  by  social  se- 
curity retirees. 

Soon  after  becomir.g  a  member  of  the 
85th  Congre.ss.  I  introduced  a  moa.sure — 
H.R,  14360,  85th  Cony:re£5— to  lift  that 
ceiling  from  $1,200  to  $1,800  Failing  to 
obtain  consideration  of  that  mea.^ure  m 
the  85lh  Congress,  I  reintroduced  the 
.same  proposal  in  this,  tiie  86th  Congress, 
where  it  is  known  as  H  R  2429.  Many 
of  my  colleagues  have  introduced  .similar 
bills,  or  bills  embodying  the  same  general 
proposal,  and,  although  difTrrnie  ap- 
proaches are  thus  available  for  con<;ider- 
ation,  I  would  pre.sume_to  .say  that  what 
we  all  seek  is  prompt  action,  by  v. J.atc-.er 


route,  to  end  or  alleviate  what  we  all  feel 
IS  an  unfair,  unrealistic,  and  discrimina- 
tory situation. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  the  Honor- 
able Wilbur  D.  Mills,  as  the  distin- 
guished and  capable  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
has  recently  a.sked  his  committee  to  con- 
.^ider  various  sugijestions  for  improving 
the  social  security  program.  He  has 
tentatively  indicated,  accorchng  to  my 
infoimation,  certain  examples  of  im- 
provemfnt.s  that  the  committee  may 
wLsh  to  .-o  consider  I  am  distre.s.srd, 
however,  not  to  find  the  problem  im- 
posed by  this  earnings  lunitation  on  such 
list.  Perhaps  it  was  an  unintentional 
oversight.  In  any  event.  I  do  express 
the  hope,  for  myself,  and  my  like- 
minded  colleagues,  that  this  i.ssue  is  one 
that  will  have  consideration  and  cor- 
rective action  before  we  ad.i<  urn. 

Almo.st  all  that  can  be  said  on  this 
subject  has  already  been  said,  but  lest 
w,e  lose  sight  of  the  pre^smg  reasons 
that  have  motivated  so  many  of  us  to 
sponsor  corrective  legislation.  I  am  in- 
cluding as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  copy 
f.f  a  spoech  on  this  subject  recently  de- 
l.vfred  by  Mr  Gerald  Burke,  a  business 
roun="l''M-  and  a  con.^tituent  of  mine 
from  Bm-^hamton,  NY.  I  would  like  to 
call  particular  attention  to  two  specific 
suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Burke.  Pirat, 
he  suggests  that  the  Treasury  could  be 
authorized  to  pay  over  to  the  social  se- 
curity trust  fund  .^uch  income  taxes  as 
mieht  be  collected  on  the  earnings  of 
social  security  beneficiaries,  in  order  to 
at  least  partially  offset  the  additional 
drain  on  the  fund  produced  by  lifting 
or  eliminating  the  present  ceiling. 

Secondly,  he  suggests  that  if  that  ceil- 
ing is  lifted  or  eliminated  it  might  en- 
courage some  of  our  present  or  future 
retirees,  who  might  be  qualified  to  do  so, 
to  offer  their  talents  to  our  educational 
institutions.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
if  there  is  a  need  for  more  teachers,  par- 
ticularly in  the  fields  of  science  and  vo- 
cational training,  we  might  find  here,  a 
failormadp  answer  to  such  need  that 
would  b'"  bfneficial  not  only  to  our  youth 
but,  and  equally  a.s  important,  of  con- 
siderable psychological  and  spiritual 
benefit  to  some  of  our  senior  citizens 
from  whom  we  have  .stolen  the  incentive 
to  lead  useful  and  productive  lives.  As 
Mr.  Burke  so  well  puts  it.  one  may  feel 
old  if  he  feels  u.seless.  but  if  he  has  a 
purpo.se  in  life,  he  has  many  fruitful 
years  ahead."  In  the  economic  and 
spiritual  struggle  that  this  Nation  of 
ours  faces  today,  we  need  the  services  of 
many  of  our  senior  citizens.  Should  we 
not  work  together  toward  that  end? 

IVEQU.\LITIES    IK    &3CIAL    .SEn-RITT    BFNEFTTS 

(Address  by  Gerald  Burke) 
If  yotir  Insurance  company  failed  to  pay 
you  the  Insurance  beueflLs  you  were  entitled 
to  get  on  an  annuity,  you'd  raise  cain. 

Suppose  you  had  a  twin  brother  and  you 
both  took  out  at  the  same  tune  an  annuity 
payable  at  age  65.  You  ix)th  paid  the  same 
premium,  made  payments  promptly,  but  at 
age  65  he  got  $105  per  month,  each  and 
every    month   and    you   got   nothing. 

You'd  feel  the  instirance  ct>mpar:y  wa« 
robbing  you  and  you  d  be  Justified  In  your 
feelings.     If  you  had  it  to  do  all  over  again 
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you    cpr*Ainl^ 
Uiat  insuraruJi  i 

All  right  then  Instead  (.>f  doing  buBlne.ss 
with  an  Insurance  com.oany.  yf  u  re  doing 
II  with  Uncle  Sam.  Uncle  Sam  says  to  you, 
I've  taken  out  of  yoiir  pay  2'-^  cents  for 
every  doUar  you  earned  m  1959  and  now  in 
1960,  I'm  taking  3  cents.  M«vbe  when  you 
get  to  b«  65.  Ill  pay  you  $127  per  mouth, 
each  and  every  month  or  maybe  I'll  pay 
you  nothing  Ycu  may  get  1  monthly 
check  or  you  may  get  12.  It's  entirely  up  to 
you  whether  or  not  you  want  to  comply 
with  the  conditions  I  spell  out  " 

You  think  about  It  and  say,  "I  don't  like 
the  deal.     I  won't  buy  It." 

Uncle  Sam  smiles  and  says,  "You  have  no 
choice;  this  is  the  law  " 

With  few  exceptions  almost  everybody 
is  under  social  security. 

The  rates  are  the  same  for  everjone  based 
upon  your  eaoTilngs.  In  1959  social  oecurlty 
was  taken  out  until  a  man  or  woman  earned 
$4,800.  An  employee  earning  this  amount 
paid  Uncle  Sam  $120;  a  self-employed  per- 
son paid  1180,  I'i  times  as  much  as  an 
ordinary  employee. 

Uncle  Sam  has  simplified  the  rules  de- 
termining how  much  the  taxpayer  must 
pay  the  Treasury  Department  but  when  the 
taxpayer  wants  to  know  how  much  he  caii 
get  In  benefits,  confusion  sets  In  and  In- 
equalities pop  up  one  after  the  other. 

It  U  hard  for  many  of  us  to  understand 
why  all  people  should  not  enjoy  the  same 
benefits  in  proportion  to  what  we  pay  In 
when  we  arrive  at  age  65.  The  monthly 
payment  ch.u'ts  based  upon  average  montlily 
earuiugs  Is   fairly   easy   to  understand. 

But  the  Joker  Is  In  order  to  qualify  for 
the  benefits  you've  paid  for  you  must  keep 
your  compensftton  down  to  $1,200  or  less  a 
year.  If  you  earn  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars  a  month,  you  may  lose  some  of  your 
niouthly  benefit  checks.  In  1958  for  exam- 
ple, if  a  man  earned  $2,080  or  more  from 
compeiisation,  he  got  no  social  security 
benefits. 

Of  course  this  was  grossly  unfair  and  the 
Social  Security  Admlnlsuatlon  knew  it. 

Beginning  in  1950  they  ruled  no  matter 
how  much  you  earn  in  a  year,  you  can  pet 
the  monthly  benefit  payment  for  any 
month  In  which  you  neither  earn  wages  of 
more  than  JIOO  nor  render  substantial  serv- 
ice In  self-employment. 

Every  man  wants  every  cent  he  Is  entitled 
to  and  I  daresay  that  goes  for  every  woman, 
so  we  have  many  perfectly  honest  people 
sitting  down,  flg\irlng  every  angle  to  earn  as 
mvich  its  they  can  without  losing  a  benefit 
check. 

People  resort  to  every  subterfuge  they  can 
think  of  with  the  encouragement  In  many 
cases  of  the  local  social  security  office  to 
arrange  their  affairs  so  they  can  claim  every 
dollar  of  benefit  they  can. 

The  man  on  salary  tries  to  make  a  dt,.; 
with  his  employer  to  get  him  to  give  him 
2,  3,  or  4  big  checks  for  work  he  may  do 
during  the  year,  and  they  both  conspire  to 
make  It  appear  the  services  are  rendered 
during  a  short  period  of  time.  Morally, 
they  both  feel  they  are  doing  no  wrong.  Of 
course  their  acts  are  Illegal. 

The  self-employed  man  is  told  he  does 
not  lo.se  his  benefit  checks  for  the  months 
he  does  not  perform  substantial  sprvlces 
So  he  plans  to  take  himself  off  on  an  ex- 
tended vacation  and  arrange  a  work  sched- 
ule so  his  earnings  are  concentrated  in  the 
shortest  period  of  time  so  he  can  enjoy 
maximum  benefits. 

The  employees  as  well  as  the  self-employed 
man  knows  his  activities  are  subject  to  re- 
view and  he  may  have  i-  return  benefit 
checks  illegally  earned.  Ti;?  slakes  sxe  hlKh 
so  many  are  willing  to  take  the  chance  be- 
cause the  law  la  not  realletlc  nor  demo- 
cratic. 


It  13  riorally  wrong  to  encourage  a  person 
to  degrade  hlmse'if  and  refrain  from  honest 
labor  In  order  to  collect  benefits  he  has  paid 
for  over  the  years. 

Gentli'men,  It  Is  extremely  difficult  to  tin- 
ders tand. 

We  sp>end  millions  of  doUars  every  year 
to  raise  the  standard  of  living  in  other  coun- 
tries, tl.eifoy  increasing  purchasing  power 
to  Insure  pro^i^enty  .  ar.d  we  turn  right 
around  and  }>ei.;illze  our  own  people  for  at- 
tempting to  n.-ikc  tl.e  most  of  their  GckI- 
glven  atimics 

It  do«3;it  seem  right  gent'.emen  l>ec.iuse 
If  these  pe'^'pie  earned  nu^re  ar.d  had  sf)c'.al 
security  U'kj.  they  could  spei.d  more  as  well. 
Instead  of  writing  off  thousand.'^  UTX'n  thou- 
sands of  taxpayers  who  reach  05  and  gel  sub- 
standard Incomes  from  s<.>c;a;  security  p'.us 
the  little  extra  they  are  allowed  to  earn, 
we  coull  turn  mRiiy  .jf  these  ix-^>ple  Into  tax- 
payers igain  with  dignity  pride  and  Inde- 
pendeni-e. 

Many  of  our  senior  citizens  Q:.d  it  diffl' u'.t 
to  get  l)y  on  social  security  a. ore  ajjd  eveii 
more  dlflicult  to  work  out  a  plan  to  &iii;pl''- 
ment  their  Income  without  endanger. rg  the 
benefit*  they  are  entitled  to  without  workii.g 
Perhpps    you    may    arw,ue   that   Uncie    5am 
could  rot   pay  beneflte  to  evtryone  entitled 
to    benefits.     I    really    don't    know    how    It 
would    vork  out      But   I  be'leve  thr'.t  if  the 
Treasury   Department   paid  over   to   t:ie   US. 
Department  of   Healtlt   ta.\e6  collected   from 
compensation    only    ou    people    entitled    to 
social  security  benefits,  they  could  raise  &\il- 
flclent  Income  from  extra  Income  taxes  col- 
lected 1o  more  than  ror^r-en'jnte  their  needs. 
Congress  Is  In  session  now      I'm  sure  some 
of  the  big  brains  In  the  country  could  out- 
line a  p'lan  that  would  woik  with  Just  a  little 
eflort. 

We  .we  shamefully  letung  some  of  our 
best  brains  go  to  seed  t>*ca.».se  of  our  indif- 
ference lu  this  matter  of  social  security 
benefit?. 

Many  brilliant  men  s^art  deteriorating 
rapidly  at  this  age  bec«use  the;^  have  lost 
Incentive. 

Why  not  encourage  iliese  b-illlant  pf^-pif 
to  go  into  the  field  of  tcnchm  •  Py  oflfri:.;; 
them  additional  beaefiis  or  deducticnt.  on 
earnln^fs  from  teaching  G<:<i  knows  we 
could  use  them. 

There  are  many  other  creative  fields  and 
opportunities  for  the  senior  citizen  whose 
experience  Is  priceless.  Encourage  these 
people  to  enter  the.se  fie!-  :  becai-e  h"re  is 
the  pUce  In  our  s<->ciety  where  the>e  are 
n'?edcd  b.%dly. 

We  fometlmes  forget  a  man  of  65  t<xiay 
Is  not  an  old  man  H'  n.uy  feel  old  if  he 
feels  uicless.  but  if  he  has  a  purpose  In  life. 
he  has  many  fruitful  years  ahead. 

Oen^lemrn.  doesn't  it  seem  a  bit  ludicrous 
to  you  to  hear  Uncle  Sam  say  y.ni'll  h we 
to  cut  down  on  your  comper.op'ion  at  65  or 
do  some  clevtT  conniving;  '-«the^wi^e.  you'll 
lose  some  of  your  benefit  checks,  but  don't 
worry  about  It;  when  y  .u  get  tn  be  72  you 
may  earn  all  you  can  and  be  ixTfect'y  honest 
about  It  because  you  get  full  benrfts  rr- 
gardle««  of  your  Income 

Does  a  mat-.  (>r  55  h;ive  greater  ncf  df  or 
wisdori  than  a  man  of  72? 

A  mm  at  65  may  have  sor-.e  good  cnnt.".ct.s 
and  may  actually  be  needed  on  the  Job  He 
may  pive  thc-ee  up  to  qtialify  for  benefits 
and  find  out  at  72  ho  has  drifted  U>o  l.i.r 
away  to  be  of  any  real  value,  and  then  he 
rer.lly  feels  lost.  "iIjw  much  time  c.ti  yni 
lose  fr^m  your  Job  or  bu.s'.ness  wilhcut  feel- 
in?  you've  V\H\  cfir.*act'' 

Why  waste  this  precious  time* 
Why    mark    time    and    lose    7    productive 
years? 

Remember  the  laws  of  this  country  ,.re 
made  by  yotir  Representatives  In  Congress. 
They  try  to  carry  out  the  wl.shes  of  tl.e 
people      Every  once  m  a  \vl..".r  tl-.<y  in.Tke  a 


mistake  Prohibition  was  an  example  of 
ti.u  When  the  people  demanded  repeal 
they  got  It. 

If  you  feel  as  I  do  about  tJ:e  inequalities 
of  the  payment  of  social  security  benefits,  do 
scmethlrp  abovit  it 

Write  to  your  Congressmen.  Er.covirHpe 
y  ur  service  club  to  write.  Enlist  all  sincere 
pe;iple  to  make  every  effort  to  give  everyone 
t'  plr  rigtitrul  share  of  social  security  bene- 
fli.s  and  encourage  our  senior  citizens  to 
mi.ke  their  remaining  yrt^rs  as  f  r^dt.ctive  as 
the  good  Lrord  Intended  them  to  be. 


PROTFCTTNG  Gl-TICERS  OR  EM- 
PLOYEES OF  DEPARTMENT  CF 
LABOR 

Mr  MtCULLOCH  Mr.  Speaker,  I  as-k 
ui^ariirious  cun.<=ent  to  exiena  my  re- 
ma:  k.>  m  t!.e  body  uf  tlie  Record, 

The  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  cbjcct  on  to 
ih''  request  of  tiie  ^lentleman  from  Ohiu"? 
Tlure  wa."-  no  objection 
Mr  MlCLT^LOCH  Mr  Sp:".'Kt'r.  I 
have  introauccd  a  bill  toaay,  to  titclude 
officers  and  employee.s  of  the  Department 
of  Laboi'  v.ithin  the  provisions  of  5ec- 
tions  111  and  1114  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  a-s.^aults 
and  homicides.  An  explanation  thereof 
f  oUow'.s : 

When  the  performance  of  official  duties 
in  carrying  out  the  provi.-ions  of  Federal 
laws  subject  an  emplovee  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  dan?er.s  of  a.n.'-.aults  or  homi- 
cidal acts  by  others,  th-r-re  is  .sound  rea- 
son for  extending  to  these  employees  the 
protection   of   laws  pun;shing   such   as- 
.sauits  or  homicide.s  as  Federal  o'Tenses. 
Sv.ch   protecfon   hss  been  exte'T^ed   to 
many   such   Fecleral   er.iplcye-'s   bv   sec- 
tion 1114  and.  by  ref'^rence.  section  111 
of    the    Criminal    Cede    of    the    United 
States.     Section    1114   relates   to   homi- 
cide.s  again.'^t  particular  cla-s-ses  of   law 
enforcement  and  invfsti<:ative  pcrsoi:npl 
of  the  United  States      StK^tion  HI  mak  s 
it  a  Federal  crime  t-o  a.'=K^ult.  resist   im- 
pede,   oi-ipose.    intimidate,    or    interfere 
With  any  person  dent-naled  in  section 
1114  while  he  is  engar cd  in  the  perform- 
ance  of   his   duties.     Among   others   t^ 
V  liom   these  salepuards  have  been  ex- 
trndfd  are  Federal  iudtres:  certain  per- 
.sonnel  of  the  National  Park  Service,  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Manejreraent.  and  the 
Federal  Indian  fiv^id  service:   and  some 
employees  of  tltc  Buiea'i  of  Animal  In- 
du.stry  of  the  Department  of  A^ricuiture 
The  purpose  of  the  proposed  bill  is  to 
provide  the.se  same  protections  for  of- 
fi.-'^rs  or  employees  of  the  Derartm.ent  of 
Laoor  assi^ed  to  perform  investip^tive, 
ii-Lspection,    or    law    enforcement    func- 
tions.    Experier.ce  in  th"  p.xst  has  clear- 
ly demonstrated  the  n^ed  for  extendine 
these  protections  to  Labor  Department 
personnel  such  as  wape-hour  mvestipa- 
tors  conductinc  inve.^Upations  under  the 
Fair     Labor     Standards    Act     ar.d     the 
Walsh-Hcaky  P.jblic  ContriiCt*  Act.  and 
field   r-- present atives   of   the  Bureau   of 
Emplovment   Security  who  conduct  in- 
vestigation-s  as  Xo  compliance  by  employ- 
ers with  the  terms  of  the  agreement  be- 
tween thi.<=  country  and  Mexico  relating 
to  the  employment  of  Mexican  fai-m  la- 
bor     A  recent  development,  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Labor-Management  Report- 
ing   and    Disclosu'c    Act    of    1959.    has 


preatly  increased  the  need  for  this  pro- 
posed legislation.  The  broad  investiga- 
tive and  Law  enforcement  functions  con- 
ferred on  this  Department  by  the  near 
labor  reform  law  make  it  iripverative  tliat 
the  protections  of  the  Federal  CMm:n?.l 
Code  be  extended  to  the  lai  <e  [.roup  of 
investigators  who  in  the  fufare  will  be 
enci'-j^ed  in  the  performance  of  these  re- 
cently acqu.red  fv.nctions. 

Th-  bill  woulG  am.end  section  1114  cf 
title  18  of  the  Uiiited  States  Co'ie  .so  as 
to  include  the  Department's  personnel 
a.ssigned  lo  perform  investigative,  in- 
spection, cr  law  enforcement  duties. 
They  would  there»-y  receive  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  section  111  as  well. 

.\s^ault  arainst  the  person  is  a  crim.e 
in  ail  St.\teE  Ho'A-ever.  this  has  not 
proved  to  be  a  sufficient  deterrent  to 
prevent  interference  with  Federal  em- 
ployees perforating  mvestigative  and  en- 
forcement duties.  If  those  contemp'at- 
inp  interference  with  the  official  func- 
tions of  an  '.nvest'Gat-or  are  aware  that  a 
violation  of  a  Federal  criminal  statute  is 
nnolvcd.  such  interference  will  un- 
doubtedly be  reduced  considerably. 
There  ha\r  been  in.stances  in  the  i)ast 
m  which  this  Department's  investigative 
and  enforcement  personnel  were  assault- 
ed or  threatei:ied  with  assault  while  per- 
fo-minr  t'reir  dut:es  The.'^e  instances, 
particularly  in  the  liph.t  of  tlie  major  in- 
crease in  the  Departments  mvestiea- 
tive  and  enforcement  functions,  show 
the  n-^.'d  for  providni'?  such  per.sonnel 
with  the  same  protection  available  to 
persons    creased    m    similar    activiti'^s 


under  ot 


laws  of  I  he  United  States. 


TRANSFERRING  REVENUE  BACK  TO 
THE  STAVES  AND  LOCALITIES 
FROM  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERN- 
MENT 

Tp.f  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  New 
Ycrk  :Mr.  GoouellI  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

'\Tr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
iri  rodiicing  today  a  bill  which  will  begin 
to  t-ansfer  revenue  bark  to  the  S'ates 
and  localities  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  represents  a  smaU  betdn- 
nin:z.  indeed,  but  I  would  hope  that  en- 
actm.ent  of  th!.=  type  of  legislation,  in  the 
first  instance,  would  start  a  trend  tovard 
our  doing  something  aggressively  about 
helping  the  States  with  their  financial 
burdens 

■We  are  In  an  era  when  the  .solution 
proposed  by  many  people  to  e\  ery  prob- 
lem that  comes  over  the  horizon  is  tite 
simple  panacea  of  more  Federal  spend- 
ing. Increasingly  we  find  that  prob- 
lems, inherently  belon.^mg  en  a  local 
level,  cannot  be  solved  by  local  tax  reve- 
nues and  thev  cannot  be  wished  eway 
bv  ignoring  them.  Rather  than  have 
these  problems  go  unsolved,  we  even- 
tually accept  the  solution  of  Federal  par- 
ticipation. The  Federal  participation 
starts  as  a  small  grant  or  loan  and  even- 
tually it  elaborates  into  an  advanced 
program  of  matching  funds,  with  a  largf 
Federal  bureau  to  rim  things  from 
Washington.  How  much  better  off  we 
would  be  if  the  Federal  Government  not 
orlv  refused  tw  u.surp  local  functions  but 
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also  took  the  responsibility  of  offering  a 
few  slices  of  our  Federal  tax  pie. 

I  propose  that  the  Federal  tax  on  tele- 
phone service  be  extended  for  another 
year.  I  further  propose  that  any  State 
which  wishes  to  take  this  tax  unto  itself 
can  do  so.  If  a  State  enacts  a  tele- 
phone tax  comparable  to  that  imposed 
by  the  Federal  Government,  under  my 
bill  the  Federal  tax  would  be  discon- 
tinued on  the  day  the  State  tax  takes 
effect.  If  a  State  does  not  enact  a  com- 
parable telephone  tax.  the  tax  will  con- 
tinue to  go  to  the  Federal  Government, 
By  this  means  we  can  insure  that  States 
will  quickly  and  effectively  utilize  this 
source  of  revenue  I  trust  that  not 
many  States  will  refuse  to  enact  a  x.e\f- 
phone  tax  when  all  they  are  doum,  m 
effect.  IS  taking  the  money  into  the  State 
coffers  rather  than  letting  it  tjo  to  the 
Federal  TreasuiT 

I  recognize  that  President  F.isenhower 
has  recommended  the  extension  of  the 
present  Federal  excise  tax  on  telephone 
service  for  another  year,  and  I  support 
the  President's  resolve  to  protect  a  sur- 
plus, to  the  extent  commensurate  with 
our  national  needs.  Nonetheless.  I  fear 
that  the  explosive  problems  faced  by 
our  local  agencies,  from  States  all  the 
way  down  to  local  school  board.^  will  not 
wait  for  a  .surplus  in  Washington  If  we 
do  not  give  them  more  revenue  locally, 
the  solution  is  gomii  to  be  more  Federal 
funds  spent  from  WashmKton  This  is 
true  in  education,  community  facilities. 
welfare,  or  other  worthy   purpo.se.s 

Last  week  Governor  Rockefeller  of 
New  York,  visited  E*resident  Ei.senhower 
Prior  to  his  visit,  the  Governor  had  char- 
acteristically met  an  acute  problem 
squarely  and  courageously  with  an  hon- 
est answer  The  costs  of  education  have 
far  outrun  our  dilapidated  sources  of 
local  tax  revenue  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  long  been  a  minor  partici- 
pant in  the  field  of  education  but  its 
monstrous  bureaucracy  is  now  poised 
and  ready  for  massive  invasion  withm 
the  next  few  years,  unless  the  problem  is 
otherwise  solved  by  legitimate  means 

If  full-scale  Federal  aid  becomes  nec- 
essary to  solve  our  educational  problems. 
the  solution  will  be  an  expensive  one, 
indeed — expensive  in  terms  of  our  tax 
dollar,  in  terms  of  quality  and  in  terms 
of  freedom.  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  drama- 
tized the  approach  which  can  do  the  job 
I  urge  that  we  start  passing  Federal  rev- 
enue sources  back  to  the  States  thus  year. 
After  the  telephone  tax,  we  can  look  to 
release  to  the  States  of  a  whole  variety 
of  so-called  emergency  Federal  taxes. 
The  trickle  of  the  telephone  tax  could 
become  a  mighty  river  of  effective  local 
tax  revenue,  fed  by  tributaries  of  other 
abandoned  Federal  taxes 

One  other  point,  and  this  is  not  pres- 
ently a  part  of  my  bill  becaiose  it  is  not 
clear  what  would  be  the  best  manner  of 
implementing  it.  but  I  would  favor  a 
provision  which  would  earmark  State 
funds  obtained  from  the  telephone  tax 
to  education  The  adoption  of  such  a 
provision  would  almost  immediately  si- 
phon new  funds  for  education  to  our 
local  school  boards  without  giving  the 
dollars  an  erosive  round  trip  to  Wash- 
ington m  the  process. 


Although  I  introduce  this  bill  without 
the  knowledge  of  Nelson  Rockefeller,  and 
I  have  never  discussed  the  subject  with 
him  personally.  I  pay  tribute  to  his  earn- 
est efforts  in  this  field  and  I  offer  my 
bill  as  a  warm  endorsement  of  the  re- 
spon.-,ible  approach  he  has  made  to  a 
real  solution  of  a  vexing  commumty 
problpni. 

DISPL.W  OF  US.  FLAG  AT 
EMBASSIES 

The  SPEAKER  Under  previous  or- 
der of  thf'  Hoi.^e.  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  .M:  IohansenI  is  recognized 
for  1.5  iv.:n';'f-^ 

Mr  JOHANSEN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  joint  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  prominent  display  of  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  of  America 
on  or  near  diplomatic  establishments 
of  the  United  States  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

My  action  in  offering  this  resolution 
is  prompted  by  a  discovery  which, 
ironically.  I  made  through  an  item  in 
the  news  columns  of  a  newspaper  in  my 
own  district. 

This  news  item  quoting  a  resident  of 
the  Canal  Zone,  who  is  a  sister  of  a  con- 
stituent of  mine,  discloses  that  for  the 
past  2  months  or  longer,  by  order  of  the 
US  Ambassador  to  Panama,  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  is  being  displayed  on 
the  American  Embassy  on  a  sharply 
curtailed  basis. 

Inquiry  on  my  part  to  the  Slate  De- 
partment confirmed  this  report.  The 
State  E>epartment  advi.sed  me  that  prior 
to  November  15,  19.59.  the  American  flag 
had  bt'en  flown  daily  over  the  US.  Em- 
bassy in  Panama,  but  that  since  that 
date,  and  by  direction  of  the  Ambassa- 
dor, it  IS  being  flown  only  on  certain 
specified  national  holidays  and  other 
designated  flag  days  and  on  certain  na- 
tional holidays  observed  by  Panama. 

A  further  inquiry  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment on  my  part  as  to  a  possible  con- 
nection between  this  sudden  curtail- 
ment in  the  display  of  oui-  flag  and  the 
November  3  hostile  demonstration 
against  the  American  Embassy  during 
which  the  flag  of  the  United  States  was 
desecrated,  evoked  a  reply  which,  to  me. 
IS  totally  unconvincing 

I  was  informed  that  the  action  was 
taken  by  the  principal  officer  in  charge 
of  the  E^ba.ssy  pursuant  to  the  follow- 
ing regulation  governing  use  of  flags  at 
foreign  service  posts: 

Posts  may  refrain  from  an  exterior  display 
of  tile  flag  when,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
principal  officer,  local  conditions  make  It  in- 
advisable. 

In  resp>onse  to  my  further  inquii-y  as 
to  the  rea-son  for  such  curtailment  at  the 
particular  time  it  was  imposed.  I  re- 
ceived no  satisfactoi-y  answer  whatso- 
ever. 

I  was  told — and  in  all  candor  I  must 
say  bluntly  that  I  do  not  believe  the 
statement — that  there  was  no  signifi- 
cance in  the  date  on  which  the  order  was 
i.ssued 

In  other  words,  I  have  had  no  expla- 
nation which  remotely  satisfies  me  as  to 
what  local  conditions  made  it  tempo- 
rarily  inadvisable,   m   the   judgment  of 


our  Ambassador  to  Panama  at  this  time 
not  to  fly  the  flag  as  heretofore 

Speaking  now  in  more  general  terms. 
I  will  go  further.  I  find  it  difficult,  in- 
deed, to  conceive  of  any  local  conditions 
which  make  it  inadvisable,  temporarily 
or  otherwise,  for  the  American  Embas- 
sies to  refrain  from  exterior  display  of 
the  flag." 

Therefore,  the  purpose  of  my  joint 
resolution  is  to  deny  this  type  of  discre- 
tionary power  to  any  officer  of  any  Em- 
bassy of  the  United  States  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

The  Embassies  of  the  United  States 
represent  the  national  authority  and 
sovereignty  of  the  United  Slates.  These 
ETmbassles  enjoy  extraterritorial  status. 

If  and  when  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  country  in  which 
lis  Embassy  is  located  have  deteriorated 
to  .such  a  degree  that  it  is  impossible  to 
display  the  US.  flag  over  our  Embassy  in 
that  country,  then  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  maintenance  of  that  Embassy,  the 
maintenance  of  our  representatives  m 
that  country  and  the  continuation  of 
normal  diplomatic  relations  ought  to  be 
subject  to  the  most  careful  scrutiny  and 
review 

We  are  at  a  point,  as  the  House  con- 
sideration of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 459  clearly  indicates,  where  very 
tender  concern  is  being  expressed  over 
the  alleged  right  of  other  countries  to 
display  their  flags  in  certain  areas  spe- 
cifically the  right  of  Panama  to  fly  its 
flag  in  the  Canal  Zone,  as  "visible  evi- 
dence of  sovereignty."  to  use  the  words 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States 

I  plead.  Mr  Speaker,  for  sonip  corre- 
sponding tender  concern  for  "visible  evi- 
dence of  sovereignty"  in  behalf  of  the 
United  States  of  America 

I  cannot  conceive  how  a  decent  regard 
for  our  own  sovereignly  and  for  our  onmi 
self-respect  can  possibly  countenance 
anything  less  than  is  contemplated  In 
my  joint  resolution. 

To  anyone  who  is  so  brash  as  to  sug- 
gest that  this  is  either  an  idealistic  atti- 
tude or  outmoded  chauvinism.  I  can 
answer  only  with  the  contempt  which  I 
believe  so  pusillanimous  an  attitude  de- 
serves. 

If  we  have  degenerated  to  the  p>olnt 
where  we  have  no  concern  for  our  own 
national  self-respect,  it  is  folly  to  pre- 
sume that  we  can  hope  to  command  the 
respect  of  any  other  nation. 


CENTENARY  OF  THE  FIRST  JEWISH 
PRAYER  IN  CONGRESS  FEBRUARY 
1. 1860 

The  SPEAKER  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Pucinski  I  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
100  years  ago  yesterday  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  first  gave  full 
and  formal  recognition  to  the  Jewish 
religion,  and  to  the  position  of  the  rabbi 
as  preacher  and  religious  teacher,  by 
.selecting  a  rabbi.  Morris  Jacob  R,iphall. 
of  New  York,  to  open  a  session  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  prayer. 

This  100th  anniversary  of  the  occasion 
was  suitably  obsei'ved  by  the  invocation 


pfYPTPd  yesterday  in  our  behalf  by  Rabbi 
Goldstein  of  Congregation  B  nai  Jesh- 
urun  in  New  York  City  It  Is  sipnifl- 
cant  that  Rabbi  Goldstein  is  today  U^e 
spiritual  leader  of  the  same  congrega- 
tion which  Rabbi  Raphall  headed  100 
years  ago.  This  meaningful  anniver- 
sary was  first  called  to  my  attention  by 
Dr  Abraham  G  Duker,  president  of  the 
College  of  Jewi&h  Studies  m  Chicago, 
I  am  indeed  very  happy  and  proud  that 
the  gfiiiUman  from  Illinois  1  Mr  Yatts) 
and  the  t-'entlem.an  from  New  York  'Mr. 
CxLLER !  had  made  arranpcment^  to  have 
Rabbi  Goldstein  deliver  the  invocation 
before  this  body  ye&lerday.  By  paying 
tribute  to  the  1 00th  anniversary  m  this 
Congress,  tiiis  Congress  piuvided  a  l.iiing 
reply  to  those  who  tot;ay  would  attempt 
again  a  revival  of  bigotry  by  dosecratmg 
reBgious  shrines  throuuhout  the  world. 
It  is  indeed.  Mr  F;>'';iker.  a  proud 
moment  that  llu.>  Huu.  ■  f  Repre;>ent;i- 
Uves  today,  by  unanimous  vote,  approved 
House  Concui ;  ent  Pa  snhitic  n  46f>,  offered 
by  the  gentiem.m  from  Illinc.s  I  Mr 
O'HaraI.  which  expresses  our  indirn^- 
tion  and  shock  at  the  epidemic  of  dese- 
crations of  holy  shnnes  throughout  the 
world. 

In  order  so  that  the  hi;,iorians  looking 
through  trie  brvcKground  ol  liislory  of  the 
actions  of  this  Ct'nirre-s  will  eret  th<-  full 
meaning  of  thn  afmn<;phere  that  prevails 
today  as  aj?a:n.st  Vr.f  atmosphere  thrst 
prevailed  100  y^i'ars  :i*o  when  the  first 
rabbi  was  called  to  deiivtr  the  invoca- 
tion in  this  Hv^uoe.  I  ask  uiiaiiimous  run- 
sent  tlxat  the  enure  te.\t  of  House  Con- 
current Re.>olution  465  may  be  in  erted 
£»t  this  point  in  my  remarks 

The  SPF-AKFR  1>  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  coujurrent  resolution  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Whereas  In  recent  dayt  there  haa  been  a 
wave  of  desecration  of  places  of  worsh.tp  ar.d 
other  sacred  sites;  and 

Wliereas  this  desecration  hae  been  sp.-tad- 
Ing  throughout  the  nstlons  of  Europe  and 
other  parts  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  Instances  of  desecration  hnve  (<- 
curred  In  this  country  recently;   ana 

Whereas,  if  left  un'-iiecked.  this  wave  can 
only  result  In  grievous  moral  detenorauon 
and  denial  of  the  uue  spirit  of  the  bruiher- 
bood  of  man;  and 

Whereas  the  conscience  of  the  world  has 
been  shocked  by  these  events-  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Re^oliTd  hy  the  Hjv.^r  of  Rrrrrc^'-rlr-^rr^ 
(f/ie  Senate  concuning) .  Th.it  the  CcnpreRs 
hereby  expressrs  Its  profound  .'cnse  of  Indip- 
natlon  ar;il  &!iiKk  at  this  epidemic  of  dese- 
cration aiid  ca„.s  upan  al!  perst.n.*  and  gov- 
ernments thr^'iffhuut  the  w^rld  to  exert 
their  encr.'.es  •  i  Uie  end  that  theee  shameful 
events  sh   ,:  t.  ->'.  rccar. 

Mr,  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  com- 
paimg  the  atmospliere  that  prevailed 
100  years  ago  with  that  of  today.  I  in- 
sert at  tills  point  in  the  Record  the  elo- 
quent words  of  Rabbi  Goldstein  delivered 
at  a  lunciieon  in  the  Speaker's  dining 
room,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  on 
Februaiy  1.  1960.  centenary  of  the  first 
Jewi.sh  prayer  in  Congress: 

Gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  my  congregation 
and  substanrlai  .■ses^mentJ?  of  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity In  the   United  Btates,  I  wlah  to  ex- 


press my  appreciation  of  the  ^eat  privilege 
to  have  been  Invited  to  deliver  the  opening 
prayer  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
this  m  >rninft,  as  well  as  the  great  courtesy 
of  th:s  l\incheon.  presided  over  by  Repre- 
sentative dn.i.rH  one  of  the  great  construc- 
tive penionaiitle?  In  Congress 

T;  is  hii.i  »>een  Indeed  an  historic  mom- 
Inp  I  ;im  plea.sed  that  the  Voice  of  America 
and  Radio  Free  Europe  decerned  It  worth 
while  t<)  broadcast  the  prayer  and  the  pur- 
port of  the  occas'on  I  an.  g!ad  to  fickrowl- 
edee  the  presen.-e  here  nf  one  of  the  leading 
schflars  In  the  field  of  Ampri'"'in  Jewish  his- 
tory, Dr  Abrnham  G  I>iker  prerid«>r.t  of 
the  C-<i.;ese  of  Jewlfh  Stud;e8  In  Chirapo, 
who  d>.Hcoveied  the  ;  nniverFr:ry  He  brougiit 
It  to  the  attention  of  Representative  Y.^rrs 
and  I'.eprepentatives  Cri.i.Fii  nnd  P'tin'ki, 
with  the  rerult  that  the  invitation  was  ex- 
tended to  me  t,3  deliver  the  prayer  on  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  thr  rrieins;  prayer 
I  wish  I  had  the  time  to  rend  Ut  TfhphaV.'s 
prayer  of  a  century  ago  FDrtnnate.y,  It 
Will  be  av[.;'..ib;e  in  the  Ccncrk^sii  nai  Rrr- 
ob:'.  and  yuu  vrli;  have  an  opp''rr.;ni-.y  to 
ex;im::.e  it  at  ytnir  lel.«ure.  Styles  in  prayers 
h.-i\<'  r'.ii,t?<1  One  of  the  a\!dif:ice  who  p.l- 
tended  the  o'lplnril  prfiyer  w.^s  overht.-.»rd  to 
say  that  Bltho\iph  :t  was  b^autlf'i'.  It  was 
.duk  en-.ugh  to  be  a  sernion  Ch^p'^in 
Bra.sKi'.mp  impressed  upon  nie  this  morning 
Uint    brevity   is  the  soul   of  pr.-iver. 

Dr.  R£.pliai;'6  prayer  reflected  the  tension 
of  the  times  It  was  the  36th  Congress. 
which  opened  Decerrber  7.  1P60  It  w;is  the 
administration  of  President  Buchanan  It 
was  shortly  i  liowirp  the  H.-irper?  Ferry 
inrldent  with  John  Brown  In  th"  .^ennte 
t;.or3  was  a  I">(m  .rrrt  r  mfi_ior;ty;  in  the 
House,  the  Republh  aiis  had  an  uncertain 
majcrlty.  The  House  v.  as  unable  to  or- 
gjLi'Aze  loself  because  It  was  unab.e  to  elect 
a  spervker      There  w.is  tu-moi; 

In  that  k.nd  of  atmosp  ere  Dr  Morris  J 
Raphall  came  to  deliver  his  ;rvocat;on  It 
was  his  12'h  year  In  the  mlnutry  of  Con- 
K'regatlon  B'nal  Je^hurun  of  New  Y-^rk  the 
second  oldr-st  in  tht  c*ty  Ho  h'id  come  ;o  it 
from  Blrmlnrham  England  H.s  o,'-th'>d-xy 
and  scholarship  won  for  him  n.^ti  ir.wide 
f;ur.c.  The  Jew;sh  p.pulrtion  in  the  Un^fd 
States  at  that  time  n-;mbe-ed  15^1  O'O  Thrre 
were  one  or  two  Members  of  C^neress  re- 
prvrdlne  who.=;e  Jew.shness  there  was  some 
question 

The  Invitation  to  Dr.  Raph.all  made  a  et'r 
In  the  Jewi.sh  communty  and  also  among 
many  non-Jews  bers)u.-e  it  was  the  first 
t'me  that  a  non-Chrl.-^'l.in  wr,^  Invited  to 
prsv  for  the  country  Thf  f*  ^or  and  the  gal- 
leries wre  crowded,  as  it  w,as  hi'iped  tbrt  rt 
long  la5t  a  Speaker  mirht  be  elocied.  There 
was  audible  curiosity  as  the  rabbi  ro."^e  we.or- 
Ine  his  tallth  and  Ms  velvet  cnp  in  th"  ortho- 
dox tradition,  as  I  d;d  this  morning  for  his- 
toric sentimental  reasons.  There  were  STme 
aipro\ing  ('miVients  heard  and  also  a  few 
snide  remarks  because  the  oc^i^ion  was  so 
uT'sual  Wl.en.  however.  Rabbi  r..phnll 
sp-^t^e  the  first  words  of  his  prayer  In  clear, 
well  mx1i-l-'*f^  t.-nes  which  reached  the 
wxpr:  •-•  f-  iis  r  the  Hall,  there  was  awed 
s;;t--.>-e  Niw.'-paper  reporters  and  their  dis- 
patchers comnie:.t.ed  on  tlie  lmpres.-;vt  ::es.s 
of  the  rabble  appearance  and  the  bet.uiy  of 
his  prrivpr 

I  .■:',:;  ;v:v':f  :t  n-,ay  be  Raid  th.at  Congress  al- 
wavs  r.eei?  to  be  prayed  for.  but  It  was 
especially  so  that  d.-.y.  M.m»?:le  dictu  A 
Speaker  of  the  House  wps  elected  that  d.-»y 
en  the  24th  bai:ot  Many  were  heard  to  re- 
mark- "The  rabbi's  prayer  did  It"  You 
can  see,  therefore,  that  it  was  one  of  t^e 
most  effective  prayers  ever  delivered  In 
Congress. 

The  ejects,  however,  were  not  long  I'ved. 
Little  m  >re  than  a  year  thereafter  the  Civil 
War  broke  cut  J?W8  joined  the  a-med 
forces  in  the  North  and  in  the  South,  m 
uumbers  far  beyond  their  propK)rtlon  In  Uie 


population.  Rabbi  Raphall's  ton  served 
with  the  Union  forces  as  a  lieutenant  and 
was  wounded. 

I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  this 
bit  of  historical   background 

Permit  me  to  conclude  by  a  brief  evah:a- 
t;on  ( f  these  hundred  years     It  needs  hardly 
be   argued    that   since    1^60    ciril  rights   and 
liDertiee    and    liUergrcnip    relations    in    the 
United    States    have    marched    steadily    for- 
ward.    The  status  of  our  Negro  fellow  citi- 
zens hrj!  ac-.finced  fundamentJdly    a.  hough 
de.segregatlon.   now   the   law  of   the   Lind.   is 
still   not  fully  Implemented      The  Ameri^-^n 
people  give  wide  acceptance  to  the  p rlnc';  !e 
that    adherence    to    a    minority    faith    niust 
not  lie  permitt^-d  t-n  rt'ind  in  the  w.'.y  of  elf-c- 
tion  to  the  highest     tf.ce  in  the  land      There 
Is    an    abhorrence    of    antl-Semitltm    by    the 
%ast  malority  of  the  American  people  as  has 
been    recently    demonstrated    by    the    Presi- 
dent's  message    to   the   National    Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews,  and  the  expressions 
In  Congress  and  m  the  press  in  reaction  to 
ant. -Semitic  mcideijts.     It  Is  a  gratifying  co- 
incidence taat  a  bill  will  Oe  vo;ed  t  'm(  rrow 
givine   erDresElcn   to  the  i«<ntimfnt   of   C^^-n- 
gress    m    this    matter.     All    these    are    land- 
marks of  progress 

I  am  sure  you  will  aeree  that  we  mu«'t  not 
rest  conte.-.t  iintil  the  eap  between  what  is 
and  w.^at  ought  to  be  is  further  nar:owf-d. 
As  lo:ig  as  there  are  areas  where  Negroes, 
Jews.  Catholics,  and  Irot^^tants  are  sub- 
ject to  discrimination  in  law  or  in  f<ict;  aa 
lone  as  there  are  American  citlz  ns  who  are 
dlsqualifled  because  of  raoe  or  creed  from 
full  enjuallty  with  other  Am.erican  citizens 
when  sening  wl:h  American  Armed  Forces 
abroad  or  in  the  use  of  American  passports 
for  travel  In  certain  countries  abroad  or  In 
b.  .  :,c  for  buslnea-s  contra i-ts  abroad,  or  car- 
rying cargo  to  certain  ports  abri^ad  or  In  the 
u-^e  of  international  waterways:  and  as  long 
as  t)  ere  are  nrofessional  hate  morrers  ^ho 
ply  their  nefarto\is  traffic  with  imptmity, 
there  is  unfinished  business  for  the  j>eopie 
of  the  United  States  and  for  the  leelslative 
and  exetutive  uruis  of  t.!ur  Government 

God  grant  that  there  may  be  a  200th  pn- 
niversary  of  the  cx-casion  whr>se  lOOth  annl- 
ver^.^ry  we  observe  t'xiay  and  that  It  mny 
find  the  tTnit^d  States  and  the  world  as  far 
advanced  in  human  rights  beyond  the  con- 
d:tion  of  1960  as  I960  Is  advanced  beyond 
the  condition  cf  1860. 
Thank  you. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanirr.ous  consent  that  the  gentlemfin 
from  New  York  [Mr.  CellerI  may  ex- 
tend hi"-  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RrroRD  and  to  include  extraneous  rr^at- 
tcr. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  cf  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  object  ion. 

Mr.  CELI-J:R.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hereby 
offer  the  text  o!  Uie  prayer  of  Dr.  Israel 
Goldstein  before  the  House  on  Feoruary 
1.  1960.  Th.s  dale  mark.s  the  ICOlh  an- 
niversary of  the  f.r;t  time  the  prayer  was 
delivered  before  the  Ho-^se  by  a  rabbi  on 
February  I,  1P60.  T)ie  orieinal  prayer 
was  delivered  by  Dr  ^!orri5  J  Raphall 
of  Congregation  Biiai  Je<:hur\m  and  it  is 
fitting  and  pro-^er  that  Rabbi  C^cld^tein 
of  the  sr;JT;e  Tenit^le  deliver  the  invoca- 
tion on  thif  ann.vt rsary 

l^rd.  Creator.  Fatlier.  ■This  Is  Uie  dty 
whl^h  the  Lord  hath  made  that  we  shcuid 
reoice  r.nd  be  fjlad  th.ereon." 

We  pray  Thee,  make  Thy  light  to  shin© 
upon  this' day  which  we  joyfully  mark  as  the 
lOC-th  anniversary  of  a  prayer  Intoned  within 
this  Legislative  Hall  for  the  first  lime  bv  a 
teacher   ol    the    Jtvi&h    faith,    Ral.ij;    I.l-iiriS 
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Jacob  Raphall.  It  waa  a  day  as  meaningful 
for  America  aa  for  the  household  of  Jacob, 
tokening  not  only  religious  freedom  and 
equality  but  Interrellglous  fellowship. 

How  better  can  we  remember  that  day  than 
by  calling  to  mind  some  of  the  prayerf-'ol 
words  then  uttered? 

"Lord  •  •  •  It  has  been  Thy  gracious  will 
that  on  this  western  continent  a  common- 
wealth should  be  established  after  the  model 
which  Thou.  Thyself,  didst  bestow  upon  the 
Tribes  of  Israel,  in  their  best  and  purest 
times.  The  Constitution  and  institutions  of 
the  Republic  prove  to  the  world,  that  men 
created  In  Thine  image  and  obedient  to  Thy 
precepts  are  not  only  capable — fully  capable 
of  self-government,  but  that  they  know  best 
how  to  combine  civil  liberty  with  ready 
obedience  to  the  laws — religious  liberty  with 
sincere  respect  for  individual  rights  ' 

While  those  words  had  and  have  a  time- 
less ring,  other  words  of  that  prayer  reflected 
the  ominous  tensions  of  the  time  when  our 
Nation  was  riven  by  strife  on  the  threshold 
of  a  tragic  civil  war. 

O  Lord  Whose  Name  la  One,  we  thank 
Thee  that  today  our  Nation  stands  before 
the  world  one  and  Indivisible.  May  It  stand 
not  only  In  the  panoply  of  mleht  but  in  the 
splendor  of  spirit,  not  too  proud  to  acknowl- 
edge Its  own  blemishes  and  seek  to  «:)rrect 
them,  and  not  too  meek  to  aspire  to  the 
role  of  world  leadership  by  example,  in  help- 
ing to  lift  burdens  of  oppression,  pcveriy. 
Ignorance  and  disease,  wherever  the  uplift- 
ing h&iKl  is  needed  and  welcomed.  May  we 
begin  at  home  by  cleansing  our  own  habita- 
tions from  the  germs  of  hatred  and  preju- 
dice. And  may  we  Join  forces  with  the 
vigilant  safeguarding  of  good  will  every- 
where, aware  that  the  toleration  of  evil  often 
paves  the  way  for  evil's  domination. 

We  thank  Thee  that  the  restoration  of 
Zlon,  a  prayer  and  a  dream  a  hundred  years 
ago,  has  come  to  fulfillment  In  our  time 
with  the  noble  help  of  these  United  States. 
Grant  that  out  of  Zion  shall  go  for*h  again 
the  law  and  the  word  of  God  out  of  Jerusa- 
lem. 

In  a  hundred  years,  thanks  to  the  progress 
of  science,  the  ends  of  the  earth  have  come 
together  across  the  barriers  of  time  and 
space.  Grant  Thy  children  the  moral  \*is- 
dom  to  match  proximity  with  neighborlmess. 
In  a  hundred  years  the  Inventions  of 
destruction  have  left  us  no  alternative  to 
peace  Grant  us  the  will  to  pursue  peace 
relentlessly  and  the  Inventiveness  to  sur- 
mount the  obstacles  in  the  way 

Sustain  with  Thy  blessings  the  President 
Of  these  United  States  and  all  who  conduct 
the  affairs  of  Government.  May  Thy  face 
be  turned  unto  our  beautiful  America  and 
unto   Thy   children    every*-here 

May  It  be  Thy  will  that  100  years  hence 
America  shall  yet  stand  unsurpas.sed  as  a 
citadel  of  human  fellowship  and  a  fortress 
of  peace  and  freedom  in  a  free  and  peaceful 
world. 

"Adonay  oz  1-amo  yltaln.  Adonay  yevar- 
aich  et  amo  vashalom  "  The  Lord  endow  us 
all  with  strength,  the  Lord  bless  us  all  with 
peace.     Amen. 

1  also  give  an  excerpt  from  the  book, 
entitled  'A  Century  of  Judaism  m  New 
York,"  written  by  Dr  Israel  Gold.stein. 
Pages  123  and  124  of  this  book  make 
direct  reference  to  the  prayer  of  Dr. 
Morris  J.  Raphall.    That  prayer  follows: 

Almighty  and  merciful  God.  we  approach 
Thee  this  day  to  thank  Thee  for  Thy  p.ist 
mercies,  and  humbly  to  beseech  Thee  to  con- 
tinue and  extend  the  same  to  Thy  servants, 
the  Representatives  of  these  United  States 
In  Congress  assembled. 

I/3rd.  great  and  manifold  have  been  Thy 
bounties  to  this  highly  favored  land:  heart- 
felt and  sincere  are  our  thanks.  While  the 
vast  despotisms  of  Asia  are  crumbling  lnt.o 
dust    and   *he  effete   monarchies  of  the  Old 


World     can     barely    sustain     themselves     by 
yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  spirit  orf  the 
age,  It  has  been  Thy  graclo'as  will  that  on  this 
western  continent   a  commonwealth  shmld 
be  established  after  the  model  which  Thou. 
Thyself,    didst    bestow    upon    the    Tribes    of 
Israel    in  their  best  and  purest  times      The 
Constitution    and    iristltutions    of    this    Re- 
public prove  to  the  world,  that  men  created 
in  Thine  image  and  obedient  to  Thy  pre-^epLs 
are   not  only  capable — fully  capable   of   self- 
government,    but    that    they    know    best    how 
to  combine  civil  liberty  with  ready  obedience 
to  the  laws— religious  liberty  with  warm  zeal 
for  religion  -absolute  general   equ.i.ity   with 
sincere  respect  for  individual  rights      In  t^.e 
acquiring    and    carrying    out    'if    these    m'^st 
wtse  institutions.  Thy  protertl-n  wius  sii^n.iwy 
manirest        It     Wcts     Thy     right     hand     that 
shielded  the  Founders  "f  this  comm  mwea.th 
during  the  Icjng  and  periUms  struggle  of  right 
against  might.     It  was  Thy  wisdom  that  in- 
spired them  when  they  established  this  C'ln- 
greps  to  be  that  which   Thy  h'-ly  Tab*»rnacle 
w:th    the    Urim    and   Thummin,    "Light   and 
Equity.  "  had  been   to  the  commonwealth   of 
Israel;  the  heart  'f  the  entire  nation,  where 
the    wants,    the    wishes,    the    tfeliUti^    of    all 
should   bec>..'me  kn.wn   to,  and   respeited  by. 
all.  so  that  union  should  create  strength,  and 
concord    keep    pace    with    prosperity.    Lord. 
The   ordinary    lifetime   of  a  man   has   barely 
elapsed    since    this    Constitution    came    into 
force,    and    under   Its    auspices   our   ajuntry, 
from  feeble  and  po<-)r.  is  become  wealthy  and 
powerful       Already    it   takes   ranks    with    the 
mightiest,    and    Thou    wUt    realize    unto    it 
Ttiy  gTiici'jUS  promise  to  Thy  chosen  people. 
•'VeiMJSitcha  Ad  .ray  Letovah."   ■The  Lfjrd  will 
dlp^'n^ui.sh  thee  for  that  which  is  go^d." 

Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  many  days 
and  many  weeks  liave  gone  by  since  Thy 
servants,  our  Representatives,  first  met  in 
this  Congress:  but  not  yet  have  they  been 
able  to  organize  their  H'<u.se  Thou  who 
makest  peace  in  Thy  high  heavens,  direct 
their  minds  this  day  th.it  they  may.  with 
one  ci,:isent.  choose  the  man  who.  without 
fear  and  without  favor  is  to  preside  over 
their  assembly  To  this  Ir.tent  endow  them. 
Father  most  gracious,  with  Thy  Spirit — "the 
spirit  of  wisdom  and  underspending,  the 
spirit  of  counsel  and  might,  the  spirit  of 
knowledge  and  of  the  fear  rf  the  Lord." 
Let  Thy  grace  guide  them,  so  that  amidst 
the  dm  -f  c.nflicting  in*eres%s  and  opinions, 
they  may  each  of  them  and  all  of  them  hold 
that  even  tenor  of  their  way-  the  way  of 
m'.)deratl  in  ar.d  of  equity — that  they  may 
speak  and  act  and  legislate  for  Thy  glory 
and  for  the  happiness  of  our  country,  so 
that  from  North  and  from  South,  from  East 
and  from  West,  one  feeling  of  satisfaction 
may  attend  their  labors,  while  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  land  Joyfully  repeat  the  words 
of  Thy  psalmist  "Lo.  how  gr^d  and  how 
pleasant  It  Is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together 
in  unity," 

Lf)rd  God  of  .\braham.  of  Isaac,  and  of 
Jacob.  I.  Thy  servant,  beseech  Thee  bless 
these  our  Representatives,  even  as  Thou 
didst  direct  Thy  priests  to  ble.ss  Thy  people, 
saying: 

"Yevarechecha  Adonay  veylshmerecha. 
Ya-ait  Adonay  parav  ailecha  vl-chuneka 
Yissa   Adonay   panav   ailecha   veyaaemlecha 
Shalom." 

May  the  Lord  bless  thee  and  preserve  thee. 
May    the    Lord    cause    His    countenance    to 

shine  upon  thee  and  be  gracious  unto 

thee. 
May   the  Lord  raise  His  countenance  unto 

thee  and  grant  thee  peace    " 

May  this  blessing  of  the  One  who  llveth 
and  relgneth  forever  rest  upon  your  councils 
and  yourselves  this  day  and  evermore. 
Amen. 

At  the  luncheon  which  followed  the 
invocation  and  which  was  attended  by 


Members  of  the  Hoii.se  and  Senate  in  the 
Speaker's  dining  room.  I  introduced  Dr. 
Goldstein  in  the  following  manner. 

If  Jewish  life  survived  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple  that  was  because  the  o>nagogue 
had  been  prepared  tt.>  take  over  its  burden 
and  c.irry   it  ^n-AotrJ  'or  gei.era'ious 

Dis-xT^.d  among  the  nations,  without  & 
natl'jiial  center,  without  a  syntxl  tn  formu- 
late its  principles,  without  any  secular  power 
to  enforce  its  decrees,  yet  the  synagogue 
found  Us  honie  and  harmony  In  the  hearts 
of  loyal  Jews  the  world  over 

To  have  created  the  synagogue  is  one  of 
Jewry's  greatest  practical  achie-. ements  It 
waa  and  la  the  synagogue  tliat  kept  and 
keeps  the  flres  of  the  faith  burning 

One  of  the  great  exponents  of  the  syna- 
gogue Is  with  us.  He  Is  rabbi  of  Temple 
Bnal  Jeshurun.  of  New  York  He  Invoked 
the  blessing  of  the  Lord  for  us  this  day  in 
the  House.  One  of  his  predecess^jr  rabbis  of 
that  temple — Rabbi  Morns  J  Raphall-  100 
years  ago  to  the  day — February  1,  18C0  - 
also  gave  the  House  the  benefit  of  his  words 
of  benediction.  It  was  during  parlou.«i  times 
when  the  Nation  was  rent  asunder.  Happily 
we  are  today  a  united  nation. 

I  give  you  Rabbi  Israel  Goldstein,  of  Con- 
gregation B'nal  Jeshurun.  honorary  chair- 
man, Western  Hemisphere.  World  Jewish 
Congress,  former  president  of  the  American 
Jewish  Congress,  member  of  the  executive 
committee.  Jewish  Agency— a  truly  dedicated 
man  of  the  cloth,  stanch  defender  of  indi- 
vidual liberty,  protagonist  of  the  dignity  of 
man.  a  true  leader  of  his  people  and  sponsor 
of  many  ennobling  causes. 

Rabbi  Goldstein  addre.s.sod  the  limch- 
eon  guests.  Then  followed  statements 
by  Senator  Everett  Dirksen.  of  Illinois, 
minority  leader  in  the  Senate,  and  Rep- 
resentative SiPNFY   YfTEs    of   Illinois 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Penn.'sylvania  (Mr  Toll!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr  TOLL  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  join  ConKres.=men  Yates  and 
PUCINSKI.  my  distinguished  colleacues 
from  Illinois,  in  commending  Dr.  Israel 
Goldstein  the  illustrious  rabbi  of  Congre- 
gation B'nai  Jeshurun  of  New  York  in 
connection  with  his  remarkable  prayer 
openinK  the  House  session  on  Monday 
commemorating  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  first  prayer  offered  in  the  Congress 
by  a  rabbi. 

The  learned  rabbi  was  raised  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  in  his  boyhood  in 
Congressman  Barrett  s  district  and  has 
made  a  great  career  in  the  rabbinate  and 
in  Jewish  affairs  during  his  entire  adult 
life.  In  fact  he  is  one  of  the  ouUstand- 
irig  Jews  of  the  world.  Some  of  his 
relatives  live  in  my  district  and  his 
brother  has  his  offices  in  Congre.ssman 
R  N  C  Nrxs  district  m  Philadelphia 
It  wsus  a  pleasure  and  a  pnvilese  to 
listen  to  the  opening  prayer  and  to  lunch 
with  Dr   Goldstein  and  his  wife. 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  at  this  pomt  in  the 
Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objectlwi.  it 
i«!  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr  Klul-zvnski  <  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Brien  of  Ilhnois ' .  on  accoimt  of  ill- 
nes.s. 

Mr.  CooLEY  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bonner > ,  on  account  of  death  in  his  im- 
mediate family. 

Mr.  Alford  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gathincs).  for  1  day,  February  2,  1960, 
on  account  of  official  busuiess. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  fullowint:  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  sp<M:ial  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  wa-s  granted  to: 

Mr.  GoODELL  'at  the  request  of  M;-. 
Arends>.  for  10  minutes,  on  today 

Mr.  Vanik.  for  20  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day next. 

Mr.  Kastenmeiep  for  60  minutes,  on 
Thursday  next. 

Mr    Johansen,  for  LS  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  for  30  minutes,  today 

Mr.  Zelenko  <  at  the  request  of  Mr 
PrciNSKi ' ,  for  30  minutes,  on  Monday 
next. 

EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARK.'^ 

By  unanimous  consent.  i>ermission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  ConcressI'inal 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr  Natcher. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.    SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  Berry  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Heckler  'at  the  request  of  Mr 
McCORBCACK)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

'At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow- 
ing: ) 

Mr  Cederberg. 

Mr  Holt. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr  Pucinski  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  the  fol- 
lowing :  > 

Mr  Keogh 

Mr.  McDowell. 

Mr    ASHLETY. 


331  iH  D<,>c  No  321  i:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

1764  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  examination  of  selected  supply 
management  activities  of  the  U.S  Army, 
Ryukyu  Islands  >  USARYIS  i  .  and  related  ac- 
tiviiies  of  the  Marine  Corjis  in  the  Ryukyu 
Islands;  to  the  Committee  i^m  Government 
Operations. 

1765.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, transnutting  the  ftrst  report  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  86  380. 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

1766  A  letter  from  the  Governor.  Canal 
Z.)ne  Government,  transmitting  a  leporl  of 
disposal  of  foreign  excess  property  by  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  and  Canal  Zone 
Goverriment  for  the  year  ended  December  31. 
1959.  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Properly  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat. 
398);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1767  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission, 
transmittirg  the  fourth  Interim  report  of 
the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Commission,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  372. 
84th  Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

1768  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  on 
Treasury  Department  positions  In  grades  16. 
17.  and  18  of  the  general  schedule  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949  as  amended,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  854  84th  Coneress;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  OfRce  a:.d  Civil  Serv- 
ice 

1769  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  lepis- 
latlon  entitled  "A  bill  to  include  certain  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  within  the  provisions  of  sectior-s  111 
and  1114  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  relating  to  assault*  and  homicides '; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Si>eaker.  I  move 
that  the  Hou.se  do  now  ad'ourn 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday.  February  3,  1960,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
EIC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1763  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice,  Su- 
preme C>Durt  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Jiidirlal  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  held  in  WA.'h- 
Ington,  DC.  Sept.ember  16-17,  1959.  pursu- 
ant to  tiUe  28,  United  States  Code,  section 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  ANTD  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.^e  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  prop- 
er calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  THORNBERRY;  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  435.  Resolution  fur  con- 
sideration of  HJl.  3151.  a  bill  relating  to 
withholding,  for  purposes  of  the  Income  Ux 
Imposed  by  certain  cities,  on  the  compensa- 
tion of  Federal  employees;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1235).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar 

Mr.  THORNBERRY  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  436  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  96C2.  a  bill  to  make  tech- 
nical revisions  in  the  income  tax  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1654  relat- 
ing to  estates,  trusts,  partners,  and  partner- 
ships, and  for  other  purpose."^;  without 
amendment  (Rept  No.  1236).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  D.s- 
trlct  of  Columbia.  HJR.  9737  A  bill  to 
amend  the  act  of  March  3,  1901,  to  elimi- 
nate the  requirement  that  certain  Dlnrict 
of  Columbia  corporations  be  managed  by 
trustees  the  majority  of  whom  arc  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia:  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1237).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  HR  9451  A  bill  to 
amend  Public  Law  86-333  to  provide  that 
the  tax  exemption  granted  the  property  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shaU  be  efiectlve  with  re- 
spect   to    taxable    years    beginning    on    and 


after  Ju'y  1,  1959;  with  amendment  'Rept. 
No.  12381  Referred  to  the  C-imm,ittee  of 
the  Whole  Kr^ufe  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  McMillan  committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  H  R.  7124.  A  bill  to  re- 
quire the  payment  of  tuition  or.  account  of 
certain  persons  who  attend  the  public  schools 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purpo.'ies:  with  amendment  i  Rept  No  12C"9». 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BTLLS  AND  RE-OLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  pu'olic 
bil..'-  HV.d  r('folu::on5  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY 
H  R  10082  A  bill  to  am.end  title  T!  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  proMde  that  a  child 
entitled  to  child's  insurance  benefits  ishall 
not  lose  Etich  entitlement  by  reason  of 
adoption  If  the  adopting  parent  l5  the  child's 
brother  or  sister:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  M^ans 

Bv  M.'  BARRETT 
HR  10083  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  offlcers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  C\\ll  Service 

By  Mr    EFNTI.EY  'by  request  i  r 
HR    10084    A    bill    to    amend    the    Mutual 
Security    Act   of    1954     as    amended,    to    the 
Committee  on    F  ireicn   Affairs. 
By   Mr    BOGGS: 
H  R   10085    A   bill   t-o   amend    the   Internal 
Re%pnue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  taxpayers  to 
elect  an  overall  limitation  on  the  foreicn  ta.x 
credit:  to  the  Committee  on  Wftys  and  Means. 
By  Mr    HERI ONG ; 
H  R   10086    A   bill    to    amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Xc  permit  t.-ocpayers  to 
elect  an  overall  limitation  on  the  foreien  tax 
credit    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  M^ans. 
By  Mr    MACHROA^TCZ 
H  R   10087    A    bill   to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  t^.xp.Tyers  V) 
elect  an  overall  limitr-iti.tn  or.  the  foreign  tux 
credit .  to  the  Comm.ittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    KNOX: 
HR   10088    A   bill    to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  taxpayers  to 
elect  an  overall  limitation  on  the  forelcrn  tax 
credit    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    BUDGE 
H  R    1  x>H  J    A   b;;;   to  permit   a  civil  action 
t^'  !->e  bn  i:el.*  r-.j:unst  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  m  h^s    .flir-ia!  capacity,  a  person  acting 
under  him    .u  an  at:ency  of  the  United  States. 
in  any  judicial  district  of  the  Un:ted  States 
where  a  plaintiff  in  the  actinn  resides,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   CARNAHAN 
HR   ro:'90    A  bin  to  amend  the  Veterans* 
Readjustment  AssL-^tance  Act  of  1952  to  make 
the  educational  benefits  provided  for  therein 
available  to  all  veterans  whether  or  not  tiity 
serve    during    a    period   of   war   or    of   armed 
hostilities;    to   the    Committee    on    Veterans' 
Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  COIIELAN  : 
HR  10091.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
ba^sic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
emplovees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office   and   Civil  Service. 

bv  Mr    DORN  of  St.uth  Carolina- 
H  R.  10092.    A  b.il  to  provide  tor  adjUitmg 
conditions   of    competition    between    cert^iiu 
domestic    indtistries   and    foreign    industries 
with  respect  to  the  level  of  wages  and   the 
working    conditions    in    the    production    of 
articles  Imparted  Into  the  Un.t^d  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meaiis. 
By  Mr    FISHER 
H.R   10093    A  bill  vc^  amend  title  V  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended   and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 
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By  Mr  GOODEIXr 
HR  10094.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  excise 
lax  on  telephone  service  for  an  additional 
year,  and  to  provide  that;  such  tax  Bhall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  service  furnished  In 
any  Stat-e  where  an  Identical  tax  Is  Irr. posed 
by  State  law,  to  the  Committee  on  W.-^vs  and 
Means 

By  Mr.  H.\LPERN: 
HR  10095  A  bill  to  amend  section  601ia> 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ajt  of  1D58  so  as  to 
require  air  c.trriers  to  maintain  route  maps 
m  conjunction  with  certain  weather  Infor- 
mation r.r  the  benefit  of  their  passengers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

Bv  Mr   JACKSOS: 
HR.  10096.  A  bill   to  repeal   the  excise  tax 
on   amounts   paid   for   communication   sen.-- 
ices  or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr    JE>.'SL'N: 
HR   10007    A    bi.I    to    provide    for    a   pay- 
ment-in-kind    pr_?rim    for    ccrn,    and    for 
other  purpu.ses.    Uj  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture 

Bv  Mr  JOHNSON  of  Colorado: 
li.R  10098  A  bill  to  st  ibillze  the  mining 
of  lead  and  zinc  by  small  d  mestlc  producers 
on  public,  Indian,  and  other  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In:e- 
rior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H  R.  10099  A  bi.l  'o  ;^mend  section  8  of  the 
Federal  Water  PiUution  Control  Act  to 
sTe;;<then  the  en'':  r -ement  procedures  for 
that  act.  t  :  the  C  .n-."-iittee  on  Public  Works, 
ay  Mr  KARTH 
HR  10100  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  ct'oer  purp-)ses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

HR  lOluI  A  bill  to  amend  section  6  of 
the  act  of  August  24.  1912.  as  amended,  with 
respect  to  the  recognition  of  organizations 
of  post.al  and  Federal  em.ployees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  KIN'G  of  Utah: 
H  R.  10102  A  bill  to  clarify  the  right  of 
States  to  select  cert.iin  public  lands  subject 
to  any  oiitstandir.e;  mineral  lease  or  permit; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KITCHIN: 
HR.  10103.  A  b.il  to  provide  for  adjusting 
condi".jns  of  c  -mpetitlon  between  certain 
domes', ic  Industries  and  foreign  industries 
with  respect  to  the  level  of  wages  and  the 
working  c.jnditi-^ns  m  the  production  of  ar- 
ticles imported  into  the  United  States;  to 
the  Commrtee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr  L.'KNGEN: 
H  P.  10104.  A  bill  to  extend  tiie  Sugiir  Act 
of  1943.  as  amended,  for  2  years,  t.i  increase 
domestic  beet  sugar  and  mainland  cane  su- 
gar quotas,  to  authorize  the  President  to 
reduce  quotas  of  certain  foreign  nations,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agrtculture. 

By  Mr  LIPSCOMB: 
H  R  10105  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
R?ve'.:ue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gr>ss  incom.e  f  >r  medical,  legal,  and  re- 
lated expenyes  incurred  In  connection  with 
the  adoption  of  a  child  by  the  taxpayer;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

H  R  10106  A  bill  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ment t.j  local  governm.ents  cf  sums  in  lieu  of 
taxes  and  special  assessments  with  respect  to 
certain  Federal  real  property  and  for  other 
purposes:  t.)  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  .AfT.iirs 

By  Mr  MrlNTIRE: 
n  R  10107.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  crediting  cer- 
tain service  of  female  m.embers  of  telephone 
operating  units.  Signal  Corp?;;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services 

By   Mr    MACHROWICZ: 
HR   10108.  A  bill  to  authorize  reimburse- 
ment   if    rert.iin    Veterans     Administration 


beneficiaries  and    their  attendants  for   ferry 
f.ires.  and  bridge,  road,  and  tunnel   tolls:   to 
the  Com.mlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr    MERROW: 
HR    10109     A    bill    to  provide   that   Fedem! 
empl'neoR  who  are  m-emb^r-^     '  t^.**  National 
G'i\rd   shall    not   suffer   1  's,<;      f   p.iv,    tim"    or 
etfi'-ienry  rating  for  pen  •^N     t  ,■;»"•..>•  p';r'^vi- 
ant    tn   call   by    the   On-.cr'.'^'r      :    a   .'-rtt^.    to 
the  C  imnM'"ee  m  .\rmed  .'Services. 
By  Mr    CLEM  MILLER: 
HR.  10110    A    bill    to    amend   section   8  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to 
strengthen   the  enforcement   procedures   for 
that  act;  to  the  Committee  on  P>ubllc  Worka. 
H.R.  10111.  A  bill  to  Increase  from  875  to 
$35  per  month  the  amount  of  benefits  pay- 
able to  widows  of  certain  former  employees 
of  the  Lighthouse  Service;   to  eliminate  the 
requirement    that    certain    of   such    widows 
must  have  married  the  employee  before  his 
retirement,  and   for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee   on  Merchant  Marine   and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  GEORGE  P  MH^LER: 
HR.  10112.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Clvl!  Service. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico: 
HR.  10113.  A  bin  to  establUh  an  effective 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  substan- 
tial and  persistent  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment in  certain  economically 
dopre-ssed  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
HR   10114.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949  to  authorlz"  the  placement 
In   grade   18  of   the   general  schedule   of  20 
positions  of  hearing  examiner  In  the  Federal 
Trade    Commission:    to    the    Committee    on 
Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 
By  Mr    MURPHY: 
H.R   10115.  A   bill   tn  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion because  of  age  In  the  hiring  and  em- 
ployment  of   persons    by    Government    con- 
tractors; to  the  Committee  en  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  10116.  A    bill    to    require    an    act    of 
Congress  for  public  land  withdrawals  In  ex- 
cess of  6,000  acres  In  the  aggregate  for  any 
project    or    facility    of    any    department    or 
agency  of  the  Government;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OLIVER; 
H.R.  10117.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Library 
Services  Act  In  order  to  extend  for  5  years 
the    authorization    for    appropriations,    and 
fbr    other    p\irp>oses;    to    the    Committee    on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
H  R  10118.  A  bill  to  amend  section  201(b) 
of  the  U.S.  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948  so  as  to  permit  any 
State  of  the  Ignited  States  to  request  a 
waiver  of  the  2-year  period  of  residence 
abroad  required  of  certain  exchange  visitors; 
to  the   Committee  on  Foreign   Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R   10119.  A  bill   to  establish  a  national 
portrait  gallery  In  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, and   for  other   purposes;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  10120.  A  bill  to  adjust  tlie  rates  of 
b^slc  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil   Service. 

H  R.  10121.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  as  amended,  so  as  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  the  national  trans- 
portation system.  Insure  the  protection  of 
the  public  Interest,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

By  Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts  (by 

request)  : 

HR.  10122.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Veterans' 

P.f-neflts  Code  with  respect  to  the   payment 

of  compensation   and  pension  to  widows  of 


veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Vetera:.:,    m- 
fairs. 

HR.  10123.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  Unl'.ed 
States  Code,  to  permit  for  1  year  the  grant- 
ing of  national  service  life  insurance  t"  vet- 
erans  with  service-connected  disabilities; 
and  to  permit  for  1  year  veterans  with  service- 
connected  dlsablliUes  less  than  total  to  ob- 
tain disublUty  income  protection  under  na- 
tional service  life  Insurance,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans"  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mrs.  ST   GEORGE 
H  R   10124.  A  bill  to  suspend  certain  postal 
rates;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr    SHELLEY: 
H  R.  10125.  A   bill    to   adjust   the  rates   of 
basic    compensation    of   certain    officers   and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SHORT: 
H  R.  10126.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948.  as  amended,  for  2  years,  to  increase 
domestic  beet  sugar  and  mainland  cane  su- 
gar quotas,  to  authorize  the  President  to  re- 
duce quotas  of  certain  foreign  nations,  and 
for   other    purposes;    to    the    Committee   on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request) : 
H  R   10127.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Navarro 
Mills  Reservoir.  In  the  State  of  Texas,  aa  tlie 
Dawson  Reservoir;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By    Mr.    THOMPSON    of   New   Jersey; 
H  R   10128.  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  the  States  to  be  used 
for    coruitructlng    school    facilities;     to    Uic 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  TOLLEFSON: 
H  R  10129    A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  In  order  to  re- 
move certain  limitations  on  the  construction 
differential  subsidy  under  such  title;  to  the 
Committee      on      Merchant      Marine      and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr   VAN  ZANDT: 
H  R    10130    A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I,  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DENT; 
H  R  101301.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce     Act,     as     amended,     so  .  as     to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  national  trans- 
portation  system.    Insure   the   protection  of 
the  public  interest,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  sncl  Foreign 
Commerce 

By  Mr    HARMON: 
H.R.  10132    A    bill    to    adjust    the    rnu-n   .  f 
basic   compensation   of   certain   officers   and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for    other    purposes;    to    the    Committee    on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
H  R   10133.  A    bill    to    prevent    the    use    of 
stopwatches   or  other   measuring   devices   In 
the  postal  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  KTL: 
HR.  10134.  A    bill    to    provide    for    a    pay- 
ment-ln-klnd    program    for    corn,    and    (or 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  ^^n    .Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr   MtCULLOCH; 
H.R.  10133.  A  bill  to  Include  certain  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
within    the    provisions    of    sections    111    and 
1114   of   Utle   18  of  the   United   SUUes   Code 
relating  to  assaults  and  homicides,    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    SCHWENGEL: 
H  R.  10136    A    bin    to    provide    (<>r    a    pay- 
ment-ln-klnd    program    for    com,    and    for 
other  purp(jses:    to    ;he  Committee  on  Agrl- 
CMlXwre. 

By  Mr.  TELLER: 
HR  10137.  A  bill   to   provide  Federal  M- 
slrtance  for  projects  which  will  demonstrate 


or  develop  techniques  and  practices  leading 
to  a  solution  of  the  Nation's  Juvenile  delin- 
quency control  problems:  t/'  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL : 
H.R.  10138.  A  bin  to  Incorporate  the  War- 
rant Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
of  America;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  FEIGHAN: 
H.R.  10139.  A   bill    to   adjust   the   rates   of 
basic    compensation    of   certain    officers    and 
employeeji  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other    purposes;    to    the    Committee    on 
Post  Office!  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr  LINDSAY: 
H.R  10:40.  A   bill   to   assiu-e   that  citizens 
of  the  United  States  will  not  be  denied  the 
right   to   register  and    vote  In  Federal   elec- 
tions because  of  their  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin,  and  for  other  purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Hovise  Administration. 
By  Mr  CELLER: 
H.J.  Rev596.  Joint   resolution   authorizing 
the  estatliEhment  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia of  a  memorial  to  Albert  EinstCin;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr  RUTHERFORD; 
H.J  Res.  597.  Joint     resolution     providing 
for  a  comprehenElve  program  of  research  and 
experimentation  for  the  purpose  of  Investi- 
gating the  growth  of   salt  cedar   and   other 
phreatophytcs.   the   hydrolof^lcal   and  cllma- 
tological  factors  influencing  the  vise  of  water 
by  such  plants,  and  the  various  techniques 
for   the    eradication   and    control   of    plants; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  eiI.£R: 
H.J.  Res.  598.  Joint  resolution  to  extend  the 
time  of   :he  final  report  of  the  Lincoln  Ses- 
quicentearlal  Commission;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  th?  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  JOHANSKN: 
H  J  R^s.  599.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  permanent  display  of  the  flag  of  the 
United  fcutes  of  America  on  or  near  diplo- 
matic esiJibllshments  of  the  United  States  In 
foreign  countries;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

ByMr.  BETTS; 
H.  Con.  Res  556.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  not  grant  further  tariff 
reductions  In  the  forthcoming  tariff  negotia- 
tions uiider  the  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958,  and  for 
other  piu-poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JUDD: 
H.  Cor. .  Res.  657.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing   the   President    to    proclaim    a    Na- 
tional Bible  Week  during  Octol)er  of    1960; 
to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  558.      Concurrent      resolution 
providing   for   printing    additional   copies   of 
the  panel  discussions  entitled  "Income  Tax 
Revision";     to     the     Committee     on     House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.  Cor.  Res  5r>9.  Concurrent  resolution 
stating  that  the  Congress  does  not  favor 
the  proposed  transfers  from  the  Department 
of  Defei.5e  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  contained  In  a  trans- 
fer plan  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  Jan- 
uary 14.  1960;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  TOLLEFSON : 
H  Con.  Res  560.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  not  grant  further  tariff 
reductions  In  the  forthcoming  tariff  nego- 
tiations under  the  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr   ASHLEY: 
H.  Con  Res.  661.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Con5re.':.3   that  the 


U.S.  moratorium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  shall  be  continued;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs 

ByMr.  BLATNIK: 
H.  Con  Res.  662  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
U.S.  moratorium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapKDns  shall  be  continued;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
H.  Con  Res.  563   Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
U.S.   moratorium  on  the  testing  of   nuclear 
weapons  shall  be  continued;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FLYNN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  564.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
U.S.  moratorium  on  the  testing  of   nuclear 
weapons  shall  be  continued;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY : 
H.  Con.  Res.  565.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
U.S.  moratorium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  shall  be  continued;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  AfTairs. 
By  Mr   GRAY: 
H  Con.  Res.  566.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
U.S.   moratorium   on   the  testing   of   nuclear 
weapons  shall  be  continued;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Afff.irs. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon : 
H.  Con  Res.  567.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
U.S.  moratorium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  shall  be  continued;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHN.SON  of  Colorado: 
H.  Con.  Res  568.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
prcfsslng  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
U.S.  moratorltmi  on  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  shall  be  continued;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KARTH: 
H.  Con.  Res.  669.  Conciurent  resolution  cx- 
pre  sing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
US.   moratorium   on  the  testing  of   nuclear 
weapons  shall    be   continued;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Aff  ilrs. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  570.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
VS.  moratorium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  shall  be  continued;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Fore'gn  Affairs. 

By  Mr   KOWALSKI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  571.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
U.S.  moratorium   on   the  testing  of   nuclear 
wcaoons   shall   be   continued;    to   the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MEYER: 
H  Con.  Res.  572.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
U.S.   moratorium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons   shall   be  continued;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CLEM  MILLER: 
H.  Con  Res.  573.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
VS.  moratorium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  shall  be  continued:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Ala.'Ka: 
H.  Con.  Res.  574.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
U.S.  moratorium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  shall  be  continued,  to  the  C  m- 
mlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Br.  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H.  Con  Res.  575.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
U.S.   moratorium   on   the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons   shall    be   continued;    to   the    Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Br.  Mr.  WIER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  576.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  ti.e 
U  S    moratorium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear 


weapons   shall    be   continued;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WOLF: 

H.  Con  Res.  577.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
U.S.  mioratorlum  on  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  shall  be  continued;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 

H.  Res.  437.  Resolution  amending  House 
Resolution  146,  86th  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  California: 

H.  Res  438.  Resolution  expressing  the  -ense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
President  should  call  a  White  House  Cc.ifer- 
ence  on  Narcotics;  to  the  Committee  o:i  the 
Judiciary. 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

BvMr.  B.ARRETT; 
H.R.    10141.   A   bUl   for   the   relief    of  Mrs. 
Marie  Kareh  Doualhy  and  her  two  children, 
Victor    Sarkls  Doualhy   and   Theresa   S.-ukis 
Douaihv:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  BROYHILL: 
H.R.    10142.  A   bUl   for   the   relief   of   MaJ. 
Royal  de  Rohan  Barondes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlclarv. 

By  Mr.  DORN  of  New  York : 
H.R.   10143.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yuen 
Tim  Lai:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  10144.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Goon 
Ying  Lai;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judirlary. 
H~R.  10145.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gerard 
Puillet;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr   GALLAGHER: 
H  R.  10146.  A  bill  to  provide  tax  relief  to 
the  Local  Union  No.  377  Pension  Fund  and 
the  contributors  thereto;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H  R.  10147.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Simon 
Kar.isick;  to  the  Committee  of  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   HOLT  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  10143.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Anton 
and  Rosanda    (Rosana)    Jugo;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  10149.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Magdolna 
Rep  de  Dudas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv. 

H  R.  10150.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  SaUatore 
Florentine;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clarv. 

ByMr.  LANE: 
H.R.  10151.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary  R. 
Monahan;    to   the   Committee  on  the   Judl- 
clarv. 

By  Mr.  M.^ILLIARD 
H  R.  10152.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Miss 
Mane   E.    Mark;    to    the   Committee    on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  : 
H.R.  10153.  A    bill    for    The    relief    of    Mrs. 
Marjorie    Pickering;    to    the    Commiitee    ou 
the  Judiciary 

Bv  Mi    J^AUND: 
H.R.  10154    A  bill  to  validate  a  >  ertain  con- 
veyance o:   land   in   Riverside  Ccur.tv    Vr-.:  '.  , 
made  on  September  28,  1885,  by  the  i^aU-ri^vn 
Pacific  Railroad  Co.  et  al.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr   SIKES: 
H.R   10155.   A    bill     for    the    lellef    of     Dr. 
Luther    B.    Newman,    to    tlie   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  STACtGERS: 
H.R.  10156.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Deme- 
trois   (James)    Dourakos;   to  the  Comimttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN 
H.R.  10157.  A    bill    for   the   relief   of    Ales- 
sandro.Gellhorn;    to  the  Comnmtee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  TABER: 
H  R.  101?8.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Paiig;    to  the   Commiitee  on   the  Judicia.y. 
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By  Mr.  VANIK: 

H.R.  10159.  A  bin  for  the  relief  cf  Heler.e 
Wilson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJ*.  10160.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Laszio 
Sander;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  WEIS: 

H.R.  10161.  A  bill  providing  for  the  award 
of  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  Dr. 
Thom.is  D"jley;  to  the  CoiTimittee  on  Armed 
Services. 


PETITIONS,   ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII  p<^tiuor.3 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk  s  de.-k 
and  referred  as  follows: 

327.  By  Mr.  STRATTON:  Petition  of  a 
B;roup  of  Wf>r leers  and  citizens,  residents  of 
the  32d  C'jngressioual  District  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  county  of  Montgomery,  urging 
Congress  to  act  promptly  and  favorably  on 
S.  1046  and  H  R.  4488  which  would  Increase 
the  minimum  wage  to  $1  25  an  hour  and 
extend  the  law  s  protection  to  nearly  8  mil- 


lion   additi  .'Hal   workers,    tu    tl-.e    Committee 
jn  Educatinn  ar.d  Labor 

328  By  Mr  VANIK;  Pet.t:-  n  of  the  clerk 
of  Council  of  the  City  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
requesting  the  enactment  in'.,  law  the  pro- 
visions or  S.  1046  and  H.R.  4488.  relating  to 
the  minimum  wage,  and  asking  that  it  be 
incretised  to  $1.25  an  hour;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

329.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Thom- 
as Latimer,  executive  vice  president.  Free 
World  Committee,  Chicago,  111  .  petitioning 
consideration  of  their  resolution  with  refer- 
ence to  requesting  that  Congress  act  within 
the  full  purview  and  intent  of  article  I.  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  define  and  publish  piracies  and  felo- 
nies committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  ofl'enses 
against  the  law  of  nations,  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

330.  Also  petition  of  Thomas  Latimer,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president.  Free  World  Commit- 
tee. Chicago.  111.,  petitioning  consideration  of 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  requesting 
Investigation  of  Gerhardl  Eisler.  Communist 


propaganda  minister  for  the  Scvlet  German 
Provinces,  traitor  to  the  United  States  of 
America;  to  the  Committee  on  F  rciR:;  .Af- 
fairs. 

331.  Also  petition  of  Thomas  Latimer,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president.  Free  World  Commit- 
tee. Cl^lcago,  m.,  petitioning  consideration  of 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  requesting 
investigation  of  State  and  Justice  Depart- 
ments to  determine  why  extradition  proceed- 
ings have  not  been  Instituted  against  the 
secret  police  and  espionage  agents  resident 
in  the  many  Communist  embassies  and  con- 
sulates In  the  United  States  of  America;  \o 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

332.  Also,  petition  of  Thomas  Latimer,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president.  Free  World  Commit- 
tee, Chicago.  Ill  .  petitioning  consideration  of 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  requesting 
that  a  full  report  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  dealing  with 
Communist  aggression  be  made  freely  avail- 
able to  every  educational  institution  in  the 
various  States  of  Uie  United  States,  to  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Banish  Poverty  From  America 

EXTENSION  OF  nFM.\RKS 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or    MINNF..=  '^T.'l 

IN  THE   SENATE  OP  THE  UNTIED  STATES 

Tuesday  F^-bmary  2  1960 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  it 
was  my  special  privilege  on  January  25 
to  address  the  Leg. filature  of  the  State 
of  West  Virginia  in  their  l»:>Ki.=;lative 
chamber  at  Charle.'^ton,  W.  Va.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  addre.ss  bo 
printed  in  the  Concressio.nal  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  addresa 
was  ordered  to  be  pr.nted  in  ihc  Rejokd, 
as  follows: 

RXMAKKjl     BY     SrVAT'JR     H'STRT     H      H'.   MPUntY 

BKyoRi  TUF.  We.st  VrR-.:N'u   Statt   I.ig;  u  a- 

TXTIK,       ClIARLiaTO.N         W       V.A  Ja.V    \RY       ^3, 

1960 

The  f:ict  'h.!-  tl-.e  Wv.s*  V'.rg:;.:.i  L^^:  :.\. 
ture  Ls  grappling  wl•^.  q  ies'..o.i8  of  supply- 
ing food  for  the  h',;n^rv  .md  other  welfare 
measures  pAv.'.n  •.;;-)  ■  he  bitter  fact  thnt  the 
prospcri'.y  *e  Ue.u-  so  much  about  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  gc:;er,i'.   iir'    jipr.-v 

There  are  too  vr.nr.y  ch  •re«.'«'d  areas  In 
thlii  country — too  inai.y  p.jcsf>-..s  jf  depres- 
sion and  d?:-pair— f^r  a.:v  .^mr'rlca.n  to  feel 
complacent  about  our  ;  f.  i-.%l  strength. 

We  have  a  huge  u:,r.r.;i.hed  Job  in  the 
United  States  That  is  the  Job  of  providing 
economic  securl'y  for  all  our  people. 

I  want  to  tallc  to  you  about  one  aspect 
of  thl.s  general  problem — the  Job  of  elim- 
inating once  and  fc^r  all  the  disgraceful 
amount  of  acual  poverty  and  economic 
siA^nAZi.,-.!.  Uut  Still  exists  in  this  richest 
l.vnd  In  the  v^nr'.:*. 

Poverty  is  always  a  tr.^gedy.  any  time  and 
any  place.  Br.r  poverty  in  a  land  that  w 
enjoying  a  national  product  close  to  S500 
billion  Is  more  than  a  tragedy — it  is  a  na- 
tional scandal 

According  to  ■•ffi'Tial  povernment  figures, 
there  were  i:;  '.9J7  no  ess  than  11  million 
families — :'a.Tni::e«>.  mind  you.  with  total 
family  incomes  of  less  -han  43  O'X)  a  ypi.r — 
less  than  »58  a  weett.  Six  million  o;  these 
families  h.-id  incomes  actually  less  thin 
♦2  000  .\  year — less  than  «39  a  w^k.     In  ad- 


dition, there  were  aboiit  5  million  persons 
living  alone  whose  income  were  under  f  1,500 
a  year — under  $29  a  week. 

These  .ire  the  almost  50  million  poor 
people  living  in  America  in  the  middle  of  the 
20th  century. 

The  test  of  our  progress  Is  not  whether 
we  provide  m.ore  for  those  who  have  enough; 
the  test  of  our  progress  Is  whether  we  pro- 
vide enough  for  those  who  have  too  little. 
The  existence  of  50  million  poor  people  In 
our  midst  Is  sad  evidence  that  we  have  so 
much  more  to  do. 

There  is  no  single,  simple  solution  to 
the  problem  of  poverty.  Just  as  there  In 
no  single,  simple  cause  of  poverty,  it  must 
be  attacked  on  every  front 

What  .'u-e  lome  of  these  fronts? 

One  vital  front  concerns  the  aged.  Their 
pr  blems  constitute  one  of  the  most  crucial 
battlegrounds.  For  too  many  yesrs  now  we 
have  been  authorizing  one  study  after  an- 
other, holding  one  conference  after  another, 
making  one  speech  after  another,  shout  the 
prf)bleni8  of  the  nged.  The  time  has  com* 
to  act. 

In  addition  to  many  other  things,  Con- 
gress must  pass  a  measure  which  will  pro- 
vide ho«pltallzr\tlon  and  nursing  home  care 
and  other  s*-.  ■  .  r>  for  our  elderly  people  a."5  a 
matter  of  e..;  i.ed  benefits  under  our  social 
.security  law.  We  must  forgo  ahead  on  med- 
ical research.  The  dread  disease  of  cancer 
must  be  conquered. 

What  about  the  wage  earner?  After  all 
most  of  the  low-income  families  are  headed 
by  wage  earners.  It  Is  clear  that  the  great- 
est hope  for  eliminating  poverty  U  regular 
employment  at  decent  wages  for  America's 
wage  earners. 

That  means  a  number  of  things. 

It  means  making  it  easier,  not  harder,  for 
unions  to  organize  the  unorganized  and 
bring  them  the  economic  benefits  of  col- 
lective bargaining. 

r  means  ral.slng  the  Federal  minimum 
w  u' •  at  once  to  at  least  $125 — and,  even 
rr.  jre  Importantly — extending  the  coverage  of 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  millions  not 
now  covered. 

It  means  at  long  last  doing  something 
about  the  1  million  migrant  farm  workers, 
who,  on  the  average,  work  less  than  150  days 
a  year — and  these  at  miserable  wages  and 
under  disgraceful  conditions  of  housing, 
transportation,  and  child  labor. 

It  means  restoring  the  economic  health 
of  dozens  of  chronically  depressed  areas.     I 


am  sure  you  share  the  bitter  regret  that  the 
President  vetoed  the  distressed  areas  bill,  as 
well  as  another  bill  that  has  so  much  mean- 
ing for  your  State — the  Coal  Research  bill. 

This  area  redevelopment  or  distressed  areas 
legislation  would  provide  two  badly  needed 
programs — one  to  retrain  unemployed  wurk- 
e-s  to  take  new  kinds  of  Jobs  in  Industry,  and 
the  other  to  encourage  new  Industry  to  es- 
tablish Itself  In  the  distressed  areas  through 
long-term,  low-Interest  Government  financ- 
ing. 

There  Is  even  more  that  the  Feder.U  and 
State  Governments  can  do  together.  Let 
me  outline  some  of  the  other  buAic  features 
of  a  program  to  provide  for  area  redevKinp. 
ment. 

I  propose  that  Government  undcn.ike 
broad  programs  for  the  restoration  of  basic 
health  to  the  distressed  areas,  such  as: 

1.  The  ccmcenlruiion  of  authorized  public 
works  programs  designed  to  lay  the  base  for 
greatly  expanded  future  productivity  of  the 
areas — to  provide  more  efficient  triin^pu  ta- 
tion  fuclllUes,  more  and  cheaper  power 
sources,  better  school  buildings  and  likbora- 
torlos,  and  greatly  expanded  timber  man* 
agement  practices,  In  appropriate  areas 

Such  public  works  projects  would  also  act 
as  Immediate  stimulants  in  the  area  by  pro- 
viding additional  Jobs  for  workers  and 
markets  for  buslnes4>men  In  the  area. 

2.  Intensified  Government-financed  re- 
search Into  the  ways  of  making  greater  use 
of  the  raw  materials  and  natural  resources 
of  the  distressed  areas,  and  to  find  additional 
outlets  for  existing  industry  and  new  out- 
lets for  the  latent  wealth  of  the  area. 

3.  The  Immediate  consideration  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  an  export  subsidy  on 
coal  where  foreign  competition  and  cutrate 
prices  Injure  American  producers  and 
shippers. 

4.  A  determined  effort  to  find  greater  uses 
for  our  vast  coal  resources  in  our  foreign 
aid  program,  particularly  to  the  under- 
developed countries  that  are  beginning  their 
industrialized  programs. 

Ending  economic  distress  and  expanding 
our  economy  also  means  bringing  our  un- 
employment Insurance  system  up  to  date, 
so  that  wage  earners  do  not  become  paupers 
when  deprived  of  work  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  More  than  one  of  every  three 
unemployed  In  1958  received  no  unemploy- 
ment Insurance,  and  millions  exhausted  the 
Inadequate  beuefiu  to  which  they  were 
entitled. 


Ending  economic  distress  rr^paLs  elimiiiat- 
Ing  discrlnilnHtlon  lu  employment  which  all 
too  often  seeps  Negroes  and  other  minority 
groups  from  obtaining  Jobs  which  their  tal- 
ent and  trt-lnlng  entities  them  to. 

It  meanr.  Improving  the  skills  and  educa- 
tion of  workers  unable  to  meet  the  leeds  of 
a  rapidly  changing  technology. 

All  of  t'nese  things,  and  more,  must  be 
done  to  give  Americans  a  better  chance  to 
lead  dignified  lives  of  gainful  employment 

I  have  spoken  many  times — and  will 
again — on  the  plight  of  the  American  farm 
family.  I  wish  today  merely  to  place  this 
Issue  In  tlie  context  of  the  basic  theme  of 
this  addrefs.  Certainly,  the  curse  of  poverty 
can  never  be  eliminated  from  America  unless 
we  do  Justice  to  the  family  farmers  of  our 
Nation  who  have  given  us  the  tremendous 
abundance  of  food  and  flt>er. 

Through  my  Family  Farm  Program  De- 
velopment Act,  I  have  proposed  legislation 
which  will  provide  a  meastire  of  secvirlty  for 
our  farm  famUles  and  will  at  ttie  same  time 
better  utillae  our  food  and  fiber  products  as  a 
powerful  force  for  peace  and  world  economic 
development. 

Otir  primary  goal  must  be  decent  wages  or 
other  private  Income  for  every  American 
family  or  individual.  But  there  will  always 
be  some  families  without  breadwinners.  And 
there  will  always  be  Individuals  unable  to 
provide  for  themselves. 

It  was  Isaiah  who  called  upon  us  "to  do 
well;  relie\e  the  oppressed;  Judge  the  father- 
less; plead  for  the  widow." 

It  saddens  me  to  find  America  falling  to  do 
all  it  should,  all  It  could 

Last  year  over  6  million  Americans  recc.\Pd 
some  quantities  of  surplus  food  from  our 
bulging  wu-ehouses.  Bot  under  this  admin - 
Utrntlon.  i-he  law  has  been  administered  so 
that  only  'Jioee  commodities  In  super-abun- 
dant supply  have  been  made  available  for 
these  direct  distributions  of  food  for  the 
needy. 

CornmefJ,  dried  skim  milk  and  flour  are  all 
wonderful  commodities — but  should  an 
American  child  be  expected  to  live  on  these 
alone? 

As  chairman  of  an  agriculture  subcomniit- 
tee,  I  held  hearings  la»t  year  on  measures 
which  would  havti  made  grui.U  to  localities 
for  distribution  of  these  f  kxIs  ui.d  miu.y 
others  to  ramlUen  and  c  n.!r.'ir..';e«  ;n  need. 
It  distressed  n.e  us  it  shciuid  all  America 
that  the  Wh;U'  Huu.ne  opix>eed  Uicse  im- 
provements. Why?  Becntise  :t  was  claimed 
that  it  would  unbalance  the  budget  But  is 
tl.c  LuUKit  purely  a  matter  of  duilar*'  Is 
tl.frr  :.  room  on  the  b«kl£i.r.re  scale  f  jr 
h'.::;...:-,  i.redfi  or  fee.lr.gt.'' 

Despite  admmUtrari  )n  oi)p<:>.v.:;%r.  ^e  6A 
get  throui;h  Uie  Cungres*  a  m.-dest  f  k^- 
•tamp  prcH?ram.  But  already  Mr  BciJion  has 
announcett  that  he  does  not  Ir.lcnd  to  put 
that  progrun  into  effect. 

In  addition  to  alleviating  those  suSerlng 
from  poverty  today,  we  in'ost  seek  to  elim- 
inate thoie  factors  tliat  tend  to  \>eT]K'\;a\e 
economic  distress. 

We  muit  provide  adequate  educat;  :i  '  -r 
every  child.  ThU  meiius  new  c :a*sr  n  -.r^. 
more  and  better  trained  and  paid  tea.  l.rrs, 
scholarships,  and  Improved  curriculum. 

We  must  have  a  hoiislng  pr-  >:;i»m  big 
enough  for  a  growing  America — housing 
for  all — slum  clearance — clean  and  modern 
neighborhoods. 

We  mu.5t  bring  Uie  ble-ssm^s  of  meciioal 
progress  to  all  our  people — more  and  better 
hospitals — and  adequate  supply  of  d^x-tors. 
nurses,  and  technicians. 

I  have  rierely  touched  on  some  of  the  obli- 
gations ol   our  society  in  this  basic   area  In 
the  midst  of  our  so-called  prosperous  society. 
We   mu5t  not  be   fooled    by   slogans.     We 
must  face  up  to  the  facU  of  life  «.<=  wp   *.rd 
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them,  ar.d  then  organize  ourselves  and  all 
our  :*,■-. .uroes  for  the  Job  I  have  outlined 
todrtV. 

For  I  a&k  you:  How  can  we  bring  peace  to 
the  world,  how  can  we  maintain  our  moral 
and  spiritual  leivdersr,;p  Ir.  the  world,  li  we 
fall  to  demonstrate  a  capac.iy  ii  r  uvking  care 
of  our  own  pe^iple — their  net-as,  their  hoi>e6, 
their  very  lives? 


One  Step  Toward  the  Elimination  of  the 
Hazards  of  HighMay  Driving 


Safety  for  their  active  interest  In  this 
and  other  salely  legislation.  No  one 
could  be  more  keenly  aware  ol  the  situa- 
tion nor  sincerely  concerned  with  6oin^ 
something  about  it  thr.n  the  chairman 
of  this  subcommittee. 

I  h(^po  my  cood  colleague  frcim  Ala- 
bama will  be  succes.sful  in  his  efforts  for 
conslructive  legislation  on  this  sub.'ect 
in  this  session  of  the  Conf;]e.ss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  every  Membci  to 
study  the  measure  I  have  prcpo^cu,  H  R. 
5436,  and  give  it  his  suppoit. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOU^E  OF  REPRE:rENTATIVr:S 

Tuesday.  February  2. 1960 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  March  of  last  year  I  introduced  a 
bill,  H.R.  5436.  to  provide  for  a  register 
in  the  Depaitment  of  Commerce  in 
which  shall  be  listed  the  names  of  per- 
sons refused  a  motor  vehicle  operator's 
license  or  who  have  had  such  licenses 
revoked.  Since  that  time  there  have 
been  more  than  30.000  people  killed  on 
American  highways.  Property  damage 
in  the  same  period  has  run  well  over  a 
billion  dollars.  Some  of  those  accidents 
would  not  have  occurred  if  the  drivers 
involved  in  them  had  been  refu.^ed 
di-iver's  licenses  on  the  ba^is  of  their 
previous  dnvinp  records. 

In  October  1959,  an  oil  truck  crashed 
Into  the  rear  of  a  bus  load  of  colk';,e  stu- 
dents near  Noith  Brunswick,  N  J.,  kill- 
ing 11  students  and  a  professor  and 
iniurij^i.-'  19  others,  The  driver  of  that 
truck  had  previously  been  convicted  of 
eight  moving  traffic  violations  in  three 
Siat.es 

In  December  1959.  a  cattle  truck 
.sma.shiCd  head  on  into  a  Greyhound  bu.s 
near  T\icson,  Aiiz.,  killing  nine  people, 
I  nm  hiformcd  that  the  driver  of  that 
!ruck  h:-!ri  n  half  dozen  or  more  traff.c 
convictions  m  ai^iOther  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  legislation  can  elimi- 
nate tlie  hazards  of  higliway  drivniK. 
and  my  bill  provides  only  one  step.  It 
would  Hive  us  the  means  through  wliich 
the  Stat.e.'^  could  limit  the  worst  offend- 
ers. In  cases  like  those  I  have  cited,  the 
drivers  would  not  have  had  drivers  li- 
censes if  rt  fused  or  revoked  by  the  States 
in  which  their  previous  oflenses  occurred. 
A  Federal  register  would  enable  other 
States  to  know  of  such  ofTtndcrs,  and 
also  refuse  them  licenses. 

In  another  case  which  happened  sev- 
eral years  a^o  a  driver  would  almo.«;t 
certainly  have  been  domed  a  driver's 
license  if  the  bill  I  have  introduced  had 
been  in  eflect.  A  truck  collided  head  on 
with  a  car  in  Washington,  N  J.,  in  1953. 
kilhne  five  adults  and  five  children. 
The  driver  of  the  truck,  who  was  passing 
another  truck  on  a  hill,  was  driving  with 
a  Pennsylvania  driver's  license  after  his 
New  Jci-sey  licen.'^e  had  been  suspended 

I  wEUit  to  commend  and  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  !Mr  Roberts  ^ 
iinci    h:"^    p-ihrommi^top    on    Health    and 


Michigan  Is  No.  1  Bean  Producing  State 
Again 


EXTENSION  OF  REM,\RKS 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tur'dav   February  2,  1960 

Mr  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  such  record.<:  are  not  at  all  new  to 
Michigan,  I  am  prouri  to  report  that  our 
State  has  again  shown  n^r]!  to  be  the 
Nation's  No.  1  bean  producing  State, 
based  on  the  latcsi  statistics  for  tiie  U:  9 
crop. 

Fuilhermorc.  these  f».:uies  show  thr.t 
Mich;gan  produces  97  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion'.":  navy  beans.  81  percent  of  the  yel- 
lowe^e  beanb.  and  77  percent  of  the 
craiiL-crry  beans. 

Not  only  does  Michigan  produce  the 
greatest  volume  of  beaiis  but  our  beans 
are  cf  the  hi.chest  quality — as  my  col- 
leagues well  know  from  partaking  of  the 
bean  soup  made  of  MichiiKan  beans  ar.d 
ser\ed  daily  m  the  House  reslaui-ants. 

Reiciring  to  Michigaii  as  the  tor- 
ranking  bean  State  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  ihe  latest  issue  of  Modern  Farnnr.g. 
It  follows: 

Michlgr.n  with  n  dry  bean  crop  of  5  P"*  • 
000  bags  (100  pouncvs  each),  clcnned  buE.s, 
aguin  runked  f.r^'.  ;:.  lou.l  dry  be.i.i  jr.uuc- 
ticn  amur.g  :hf  ^-...•c-  C..;;.'  rniii,  w;'.:.  3,- 
720, (X)0  b:.gs,  was-  so. Ciiid.  followed  by  Id, .ho, 
2.^90  000  bfirr  C  'nn-  1  ec  0  000  V:.f^  Ne- 
brivskii.  1  IPO  000  bags,  Wyoming,  l,03fiOO0 
bapit  WushiiiKtoii,  9*0  000  bag*  and  New 
York  837,000  bags.  About  325,000  bags  were 
produced  m  ether  Slates,  caking  f.-.e  t^.Uil 
\;.S   production  18,'il2,00<.)  bags, 

Michigan  produced  nearly  oi.e-th.rd  ol  the 
Nation's  total  crop  of  beans  and  accounted 
for  97  percent  cf  the  navy  ipea)  beans,  81 
percent  of  the  yellcweye  beans,  and  77  per- 
cent of  the  era:; berry  beans. 

The  final  crop  report  Issued  by  the  M  hi- 
gan  Crop  Reporting  Service,  fron:  v  !.:ch 
this  data  ;s  taken,  reduced  the  crop  e^'.i- 
mate  from  over  6  million  hnsf  prfxilcted 
earlier  to  iuft  u:.der  the  6  miilivii  n.urk 
The  linal  esti.Tiate.  however,  still  lndich-?F 
a  record  crop  wa.s  harvested — 472  OCX)  hags 
above  the  previous  record  crop  of  6  502  000 
biigs  in  1949.  and  748  000  bags  above  la.-^t 
year'E  big  crop. 

The  bean  producers  of  Michigan, 
man\'  of  whom  live  in  the  10th  Con- 
pressonal    District    which    I    represent, 

are  rapidly  becon-mg  highly  specialized 
producers.     I:r.r:oved      bean      varieties 
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have  been  developed  and  th--re  have 
been  niaiiy  advances  :n  cf.ntiolLnE:  bean 
d.seases.  Another  boon  to  the  farmer- 
producer  is  the  new  techniques  developed 
by  the  elevator  and  ?crain  processing 
mdusuT  in  handling  his  crop  more  ex- 
peditiously. 

In  connection  wiih  my  reference  to 
Michigan  as  the  No.  1  bean  State  I  would 
alio  L.:e  to  nirntion  tribute  recently 
paid  to  one  of  our  Michitjan  citizens 
who  has  devoted  a  half  century  of  his 
Lfe  to  the  bean  industry  and  44  years 
ol  that  time  w.th  one  company.  I  refer 
to  Mr  A.  L.  r.iedel.  d'vis'cnol  president 
and  seneral  manager  of  the  Mich- 
igan Bean  Co  .  division  of  the  Wickes 
Corp  At  appropriate  cerenionies  Mr. 
Riedcl  was  recently  presented  with  a 
gold  watch  engraved  w^ih  the  Jack 
Rabbit  emblem  which  he  has  made 
famous  the  world  around  in  the  promo- 
tion of  Michigan  beans  moving  Into 
channels  of  trads  under  tii.it  name. 


Amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  RIM.vRKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOU'E  OF  REPRF:«=EXTATTVi3 

Tuesday.  FcbTuary  2.  1969 

Mr.  ASHLEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  h.-'» 
today  introduced  a  bill  \^h;ch  would 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
that  a  child  entitled  to  cliild's  insuranc-^ 
benefits  shall  not  lose  the  right  to  such 
benefits  by  reason  of  adoprion  should 
the  adoptive  parent  be  tl'.e  child's 
brother  or  sister. 

As  the  law  reads  now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
only  in  ca.'^es  wiiere  tnp  adoptive  parents 
are  stepparents,  t:randparents.  aunt,  or 
uncle  can  a  child  continue  to  be  eligible 
for  the  benefits  due  her  as  the  survivor  of 
a  decea.sed  insured  individual. 

Practically  speaking,  I  doubt  that  this 
is  a  situation  which  would  arise  very 
frequently.  But  during  the  recent  ad- 
journment when  I  was  in  my  district  this 
exact  situation  v.as  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion and  to  show  just  how  the  law  pres- 
ently operates  to  deprive  a  child  of  his 
or  her  entitlement  to  survivor's  insur- 
ance benef.ts.  I  should  like  to  quote  from 
a  letter  wl.ii^h  I  received  recently  from 
a  constituent: 

Mv  father  died  Mny  IR,  10,=  ".  nr.d  my 
m  jinT  n.^'f^ri  away  on  August  20  of  tills 
year  i'lSJOi  as  a  result  of  lung  cancer.  I 
have  a.n  1 1-vear-old  sister  who  since  my 
mothers  dpa:la  has  been  making  her  heme 
with  my  husband  md  me.  We  have  no  chil- 
dren of  our  own  and  since  my  sister  has  re- 
quested our  ln.st  name,  we  of  course  immedi- 
ately started  adaption  procecdlngfs. 

Since  I  p.-ili  my  mother's  burial  expenses, 
I  am.  as  you  know,  entitled  to  th*"  -  -.; 
security  death  benefit.  At  the  time  .  p  .- 
cation  was  made  for  this  benetlt.  the  claims 
examiner  of  the  social  security  district  office 
Informed  me  that  my  sister  would  be  en- 
titled to  monthly  benefits  as  a  survivor  of 
n  y  mother.  My  motlier  paid  Into  social 
security  from  the  time  of  its  Inception  in 
1935  to  EJeceniber   1943. 


Upon  Investigation,  It  was  found  that  If 
my  husband  and  I  adopt  my  young  sister 
she  Will  not  be  eligible  for  monthly  benefits 
t.ecause  the  law  as  It  stands  now  provides 
that  when  the  child  of  a  deceased  Insured 
person  Is  adopted,  his  payments  end  unless 
the  adopting  person  Is  the  child's  stepparent, 
grandparent,  aunt,  or  uncle.  Since  I  am  a 
sister,'  she  Is  not  entitled  to  our  mother's 
benefits  Inclden*^ally.  her  aunts  and  uncles 
tire  In  their  late  fifties,  her  grandfathers 
f  re  deceased,  her  paternal  grandmother  Is 
76  and  bedridden. 

The  writer  of  this  letter  goes  on  to 
l)oint  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  this  par- 
ticular ca.se  circumstances  are  such  that 
the  prospective  adoptive  parents — sister 
f.nd  brother-in-law — are  in  a  position  to 
Ko  ahead  with  the  adoption  of  their 
younger  sister  despite  the  automatic  cut- 
off in  benef.ts  to  which  she  would  other- 
wise be  entitled  until  she  became  18. 

However,  it  is  ea.'^ily  conceivable  that 
there  might  be  some  cases  where.  l>e- 
cause  of  sickness,  death,  or  other  hard- 
jihlp,  money  v.ould  be  an  Important — or 
oven  the  determining — factor  In  caring 
for  a  child  wh'^se  parents  are  deceased 
and  who  wishes  to  be  ni  pted  by  her 
closest  living  relative 

If  tills  minor  revision  of  the  social 
.security  laws  could  s»Mve  to  enable  an 
orphan  the  happiness,  comfort,  and, 
more  lmix»rtantly.  the  security  which 
r.omes  with  having  one's  own  family, 
then,  this  in  itself,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  suf- 
ficient argument  to  merit  favoraole  con- 
sideration of  my  proposed  amendment. 


soring  several  dances,  bingo  parties,  and 
other  fund-raising  activities  throughout 
the  area. 

This  oi>eration  is  indeed  unique  among 
Federal  employees  and  is  indicative  of 
their  sincere  interest  in  improving 
health  conditions  among  the  Indian 
people  of  South  Dakota,  as  well  as  pro- 
viding educational  opportunities  for 
them.  I  feel  they  should  be  commended 
for  their  eSorts. 


Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  Indian  Health 
Program 

EXTFN3TON  OF  RFM.ARKS 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    S     'TH     Tj  NK     T\ 

IN  THE  HO-  .-E  OF  HE ''RE'  ENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2. 1960 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
generous  efforts  of  a  group  of  Federal 
employees  in  the  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  Area 
Ofnce  of  the  Division  of  Indian  Health  in 
forming  the  Indian  Health  Employees 
.Scholarship  F\md  which  has  made  it 
l>ossible  for  qualified  students  of  Indian 
descent  to  obtain  training  in  a  health 
field. 

The  program  was  begun  in  September 
1953  through  the  s'lggesMon  of  Dr.  J.  H. 
Gerber.  medical  officer  in  charge,  when 
he  learned  insufficient  funds  were  avail- 
able for  Indian  students  desirous  of  con- 
tinuing their  education  in  health  pro- 
grams beyond  the  high  school  level. 

Gerber  suggested  that  the  employees 
in  the  Aberdeen  Area  Indian  health 
program  participate  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
Books  containing  50-cent  donation  cou- 
pons were  distributed  to  all  employees  in 
the  area.  At  the  end  of  the  drive  in 
December  1958  a  total  of  $1.5^7. 85  had 
been  collected.  In  1959,  the  total  re- 
ceipts were  almost  double  that  amount 
as  a  result  of  the  employees  donating 
their  time,  money,  and  energy  m  spon- 


Policiet  tor  t.ie  Sixties 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  Kir>F.RT  H.  HUMPHREY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  February  2.  1960 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  a  apecli  I  made  to  the  National 
Press  Club  on  January  5,  1960  in  Wash- 
ington, DC  ,  be  printed  in  the  Rccocd 

There  being  no  objection  the  addrcs 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie  Reluiu). 
aa  follows: 

PoLicm  pot  TM»  SrxTTM 

(By   Senator   HwniT   H.    HOMrjiKiT     Demo- 
crat, Minnesota) 

Today,  I  don't  want  to  discuss  politics, 
1960.  I  wish  to  talk  about  policies  for  the 
sixties 

As  we  enter  the  1960's,  I  see  America 
adrift — with  much  of  her  enormous  reser- 
voir of  energy,  power  n:.d  go<:>d  will  un- 
tapped— unused 

There  are  powerful  currents  In  the  world 
tod.-vy,  but  they  are  not  curri'ma  of  our 
making  or  liking  They  are  currents  that 
sweep  us  along.  We  are  the  victim,  not  the 
•ha  per  of  events. 

Just  four  decades  ago,  at  the  dawn  of  the 
1020s.  America  entered  upon  the  "age  of 
normalcy." 

Thirty-three  years  later.  In  1953  America 
entered  a  new  era:  The  "age  of  com- 
placency" 

A  profound  change  came  over  the  Amer- 
ican Government.  The  decision  was  made 
to  confine  the  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
the  I950's  within  rigid,  artificial,  budgetary 
walls. 

That  change  did  much  to  shape  ti.e  re- 
mainder of  the  50's. 

It  set  In  motion  a  unilateral  cutback  of 
America's  defense  forces — with  the  result 
that  we  embark  on  the  summit  talks  of  the 
1960's  not  militarily  supreme,  but  second 
best  In  a  variety  of  fields. 

"A  bigger  bang  for  a  buck"  was  the 
slogan  designed  to  Justify  the  stripping  of 
our  conventional  military  strength.  "Mas- 
sive retaliation"  was  used  to  comfort  Amer- 
icans who  sensed,  but  were  never  told,  that 
the  power  of  the  Soviet  Union  was  growing 
ever  more  complex  and  subtle, 

1953  marked  the  beginning  of  an  era  In 
which  progr.ims  and  solutions  were  not 
measured  against  the  size  of  the  problems 
to  be  solved,  but  were  tailored  to  fit  the 
economic  straltjacket  we  had  designed  for 
ourselves. 

The  forelgn-ald  program  fell  victim  to  the 
fixed -budget  philosophy  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  became  a  controlling  voice  in 
the  fashioning  of  our  foreign  policy  We 
appeared  to  the  world  to  become  a  Nation 
that  cared  more  for  dollars  than  for  h'lrn  m 
welfare. 


In  the  name  of  "flscal  responsibility."  an 
administration  that  knew  the  cost  of  every- 
thing and  the  value  of  nothing  shattered 
the  great  pattern  of  American  world  leader- 
s'hlp. 

Here  at  home  during  the  fifties,  the  num- 
ber of  schoolchildren  grew  faster  than  the 
classrooms,  but  there  was  no  money  for 
schoolrooms  or  teachers  In  the  budgetary 
strsltjacket 

Streams  grew  more  polluted,  cities  more 
crowded,  slums  more  squalid,  but  America, 
In  her  fiscal  straltjacket,  could  at  best  at- 
tack these  problems  only  halfheartedly. 

The  problems  of  automation,  of  urban 
living,  and  the  technological  revolution  In 
agriculture  were  neglected  and  shunted 
aside. 

The  population  grew,  the  problems  multi- 
plied, but  the  budget  remained  fixed. 
Slogans  were  substituted  for  programs. 
Public  relations  replaced  public  service 
And  these  policies  of  slogan  and  slowdown 
have  cost  us  dearly.    The  next  President  of 
the  United  States  Is  going  to  Inherit  a  scries 
of  problems  that  have  been  swept  under  the 
rug — where    they    have    been    festering    and 
Intensifying.     Some  one — the  American  peo- 
ple ultimately— must  pay  the  price  of  this 
ostrlch-llke  attitude.     And  It  wi;i  be  a  price 
that  bo*  been  accumvtlatlng  compound  In- 
terest. 

We  wlU  hear  much  talk  about  peace  and 
prosperity  In  the  month.^i  shrnd. 

We  all  vant  prosper!' >  h  .'.  the  pros- 
perity we  want  must  not  be  lopsided  It 
should  b«  a  proiperlty  that  springs  from  an 
expanding  economy  with  full  shares  for  all— 
businessmen,  farmers,  working  people,  the 
young  and  the  elderlr  We  seek  n  )  r  -prri'v 
for    AmerlcA    thai    insurf.s    s  .nn,    j.;  ■: 

We  all  wnni  peace  penre  Is  no  ;  :'  '  •. 
Issue.  But  the  peace  we  want  must  be  cu- 
durlng      it   must   have   deep  roots 

Peace  is  not  passive.  It  Is  active.  Nor  can 
peace  be  won  by  slogans. 

There  car  be  no  p«ac«  in  a  world  plagued 

by  poverty,  hunger.  dls«a«e.  and  Illiteracy. 

There  cari  be  no  genuine  and  lasting  peace 

In  a  world  plunged   headlong  In  a  reckless 

and  unrestrained  arms  race. 

Aristotle  rightly  said  that  poverty  Is  "the 
parent  of  re vokitlon  and  crime  '  Then  why 
tolerate  It — when  oaanklnd  has  at  Its  hand 
wealth  and  real  power  of  fantastic  dimen- 
sions? 

In  America's  so-called  surplus  food  and 
fiber  production,  we  possess  wealth  of  a 
uniquely  Uf;eful  character — not  a  curse,  but 
a  blessing. 

We  can,  and  we  mu.^t  vise  tills  enormous 
wealth  for  --he  benefit  ul  all  men — not  only 
because  It  Is  the  right  wid  Just  thing  to  do. 
but  also  because  It  Is  fundamentally  In  our 
own  IntereiU.  We  can  and  we  must  give 
leadership  to  a  worldwide  cooperative  attack 
upon  poveity  nnd  ignorance-  the  eternaJ 
enemies   of    peace    and    freedom 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  explore  every 
opportunity — relentlessly,  tenaciously,  pa- 
tiently— to  find  agreement  o:i  a  saieguard 
system  of  a-ms  control. 

The  Job  of  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  to  take  off  the  wraps— to  liberate 
America's  energies  and  resources — and  to  tell 
the  American  people  the  plain  truth  FV>r 
the  critical  dilemma  of  An.eriran  leHderpl.ip 
win  be  how  to  preserve  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  freedom  in  An.enca.  whiic  orp:>n- 
I'zlng  our  society  to  compete  w.th  the  mci.o- 
llthlc.  disciplined,  and  oiiru.'hiiig  Comn.i;- 
nist  system 

There  must  be  doniocruttc  planiiing  und 
purpose.  Cnir  national  poUrlrs  caniiMi  b« 
compartmentalized.  The  great  derisions  of 
war  and  peace  are  Interwoven  wltli  a  score  <  f 
other  national  policy  decisloi.s.  Agricul- 
tural policy  and  foreign  p<Jlicy  cannot  be 
divorced.  What  we  do  In  this  country  to 
enlarge  or  to  abridge  the  rights  of  minority 


groups    Inevitably    h.is    a    diret.t    and    hea\  y 
impact  on  our  position  In  the  world. 

No  major  area  of  American  eJTort  ful'.s  to 
bear  directly  on  our  relntlons  with  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

But,  planning  In  AmerKa  cannot  be  dic- 
tated. In  a  democracy  no  man  can  lead  by 
ordering  and  directing,  but  only  by  per- 
suasion. The  next  President  of  tlie  United 
States  must  be  more  than  an  executive.  He 
must  in  a  very  real  sense  be  an  educator. 
He  will  lead  successfully  only  by  building  a 
consensus  behind  a  total  national  effort — 
embodying  the  national  win  and  expressing 
the  Nation's  priorities. 

In  his  role  of  educator,  he  must  tell  the 
people  that  If  the  age  of  complacency  con- 
tinues, America  w^lll  soon  become  a  second- 
class  power. 

He  must  tell  them  that  we  have  already 
been  surpassed  in  a  number  of  military 
and  scientific  fields,  and  tiiat  a  vast  effort 
will  be  needed  to  regain  the  posture  of 
strength  necessary  to  negotiate  with  the 
Soviets  In  any  field  Including  disarma- 
ment. 

He  must  understand  that  science  has 
given  politics  new  dlmenblons  In  which  to 
work — not  Just  for  war,  but  f'^r  pcrice 

He  must  tell  them  that  Americu  v.rcnf 
strengthening  Inside,  that  the  has  berti 
starved  for  the  public  and  toclal  tervire?, 
the  research  and  discovery,  that  must  \;'.f'i  :- 
gird  a  growing  nation  and  an  expiii.c,;:  g 
economy. 

Yes,  he  must  tell  thrm  tl..i*.  tl.rfp  pro- 
grams will  cost  mf'ney.  and  w. .1  liavr  to  b« 
paid  for. 

I  myself  am  convinced  that  tliey  m-  ne 
r:ild  for  if  we  ^nn  stimulotf  r\ir  cnu.  -mv  tn 
• ',e  growth  rate  America  achieved  be!' re 
the  1950'8  and  that  It  can  and  must  have 
in  the  1960s.  They  can  pIso  be  met,  In 
part,  by  closing  tax  loopholes. 

But  If  the  needs  should  prove  larger, 
then  the  American  people  should  be  a.=ked 
to  face  up  to  that  prospect  and  pay  the 
bill.  They  should  In  any  event  be  dis- 
abused of  the  notion  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  as  inimutnblr  and 
heaven-sent  as  the  Scriptures. 

We  can  afford  to  do  wl.at  needs  to  l)e  done 
But  there   are  some  thlr.tr*  America  can- 
not   afford,    and    ♦he    next    PreMdri.t    mu.st 
make  this  abundantly  clear 

He  must  tell  our  people  th-vt  we  rav.r.ot 
afford  a  second-best  defense,  rr  j:. adequate 
schools,  or  underpaid  teacher;^,  or  ^ecoud- 
class  citizenship  for  anyone  We  cannot 
afford  cities  clogged  with  traffic,  cloaked  In 
smog  and  riddled  with  Flums  We  cannot 
afford  prolonged  recessions  and  unemploy- 
ment. 

Above  all,  the  next  President  must  re- 
mind the  people  of  a  vit.'.l  lesron  of  his- 
tory: that  America  can  do  anyihing  the 
wills  to  do. 

America  did  not  stop  fighting  Wnr:d  War 
II  or  pull  out  of  Korea  Just  because  the 
couldn't  balance  the  budget. 

America  has  shown  that  when  summoned 

to  the  heights,  she  can  rise  to  the  heights 

But   she  will  not  be   summoned   by   men 

who   everywher«>   see   obstacles    rRtlif^r    than 

opportunities. 

She  will  not  be  summoned  by  men  fnr 
whom  good  Intentions  are  a  substitute  for 
action. 

The  world  cries  out  for  leaders  who  seek 
and  enjoy  endeavor,  who  will  achievement 
and  point  the  way  to  it 

The  lat^  Eugene  Meyer  one  of  the  most 
revered  men  In  ytnir  profession,  once  tuld 
a  Senate  comm.:tt.ee  in  a  time  of  crisis- 

"All  that  we  value  in  civilization  has  come 
about  through  the  agency  of  men  who  re- 
fused to  allow  nature  to  take  Its  course — 
men  of  heroic  hope  who  used  the  sover- 
eignty of  their  spirit  and  the  light  of  their 
reason  to  force  the  proof  that   the  human 


person    can    make    his    own    purposes    pre- 
vail In  the  face  of  blind  fortune." 

Men  and  nations  can  foree  their  own 
destinies  if  they  but  will  to  exert  th";  "sov- 
ereignty of  their  spirit  and  the  light  of  their 
rejison  "■  But  for  men  and  nations  To  will 
this,  th^.r  leariert.  mu.'-t  wi'.:  ;;  ,'or  them  and 
with  them. 


TTif  Lafc  Hon.  John  J.  O'Connor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

tJF     NtW     y'FK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREirENT.^TIVES 
Tuesday  Fehrvary  2.  1960 

Mr.  ICECGH,  Mr.  Speaker,  amonp  his 
host  or"  frjen'^'^  many  ^!pmbers  of  the 
House  were  piieved  to  leaix  of  the  death 
of  John  J  O'Connor,  of  New  York. 
John  O'Connor,  with  wliom  I  had  the 
privUeue  of  scrviny  during  the  75* h  Con- 
i  ro.s.<;,  wr.s  flri-t  elected  to  the  Hou.^e  in 
November  l'j23  to  fi'.l  the  vacancy  Cfiuted 
hy  tlif  rioatJi  of  another  pi  cat  statesmiin, 
W  Pourke  Coch.rnn;  find  he  served  con- 
i.nuou.'ily  nrd  witli  dl^t,lnctiOn  from  No- 
vember 1923  unt;l  J:,nuary  3    1939 

As  chairmr.ii  of  the  Ho\;j;e  Committee 
on  Rules,  he  demon,«;i rated  to  a  marked 
ricpree  his  uiva-^unl  competence  as  a 
iemslaior  and  parliamentariRn  A 
statesman  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
John  O'Connor  stood  fast  to  his  prin- 
ciples of  repre'^entative  eovernmer.t  even 
thouph  it  were  to  cost  him  his  reelec- 
tion. 

Hi.<=  early  training  in  the  law  equipped 
him  well  for  his  future  career  in  t;ov- 
e:-nment  and  as  an  active  practitioner. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Massachu- 
setts before  his  Ki'aduntmg  from  Harvard 
Law  School  in  1911  and  shortly  after- 
ward moved  to  New  York  where  he  .soon 
commenced  the  practice  of  law  and 
entered  political  life.  Before  becoming  a 
member  of  the  New  York  State  Assembly 
in  1920,  he  served  as  secretary  to  the 
Democratic  memoers  of  the  New  York 
State  Constitutional  Convention  in 
1915 — a  post  that  undoubtedly  whetted 
his  appetite  for  constitutional  and  lepis- 
lativc  prcbiem.«;. 

As  a  member  of  the  New  York  .Astem- 
bly  he  served  as  vice  chaiiTnan  of  the 
I^"^i.slative  Committee  on  the  Evoloita- 
tion  of  Immigrants  in  1922  aiid  li*22. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Rev;.<ion  of  the  Corporation  Liiws 
of  New  York,  and  was  legislative  se-re- 
tao'  for  the  Child  Welfare  Commission. 

An  active  Democrat  for  many  years. 
Join-  O'Connor  was  a  delegate  to  every 
Slate  and  county  convention  In  New 
York  for  20  years,  as  well  as  delegate  at 
large  to  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention in  Philadelphia  in  1936. 

After  leaving  Congress  in  1939,  John 
O'Connor  devoted  his  talents  and  energy 
to  the  practice  of  the  law  and  earned  an 
enviable  reputation  as  a  trial  lawTcr. 
particularly  in  the  important  field  of 
maritime  law. 

John  O'Connor  survived  his  wife  who 
parsed   awav   in   1952      We   extend   our 
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sincere  condolences  to  his  four  distin- 
guished sons  who  have  followed  his  foot- 
steps in  professional  pursuits  of  law, 
medicine,  and  education ;  also  to  his  two 
lawyer  brothers.  Basil  antl  James  O'Con- 
nor as  well  as  his  sister  Miss  Mary 
O'Connor. 

The  legal  profession,  the  science  of 
government,  and  countless  persons  in  all 
walks  of  life  have  lost  a  good  friend. 


Too  Much,  bat  Never  Enough 


i 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  HOLT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  2.  1960 

Mr.  HOLT  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  vei-y  Interesting  arnclo  from  the 
January-  10,  1960,  Amer;fan  Weekly  on 
fundaniental  honesty  and  Americanism. 
This  is  what  made  America  great  Let 
us  all  work  to  keep  America  strong 
morally,  spiritually,  and  economically. 
The  article  is  as  f ollowo ; 

Too  Much,  but  Nevfr  Enough 
(By  Representative  Steven  B  Dkrounian, 
Second  Congressional  Disinct.  New  York) 
During  school  vacations  I  always  worked 
for  my  father,  v.  ho  w,is  an  importer  AV.d  dis- 
trlbut<:)r  or  food  .specialties.  Once  I  over- 
weighed  a  cheese  shipment  by  10  pound.s  and 
the  customer  naturally  sent  In  a  complaint. 
The  vehemence  of  my  father's  reproof 
astonished  me 

"But,  Pop."  I  protested  "It  was  just  a  mis- 
take.    I'm  sorry" 

"You  made  a  mist  .ike  and  vou're  sorry" 
my  father  stormed.  •  Th.-i:  s  what  every  dis- 
honest person  says  when  he's  caUL^ht.  Sure, 
I  know  you  didn  t  mean  to  do  the  wrong 
thing,  but  who  else  knows  it?  A  reputation 
for  honesty  Is  one  thing  money  can't  buy. 
It  can  be  preserved  only  by  not  making  mis- 
takes not  by  making  apologies.  You  re- 
member tha»^.  boy    as  long  as  you  live  " 

I  remem.bered  I  e'less  I  was  stUl  remem- 
bering when  I  sat  wr.h  the  eljht  other  mem- 
bers of  the  legislative  oniniittee  Investigat- 
ing TV  quizzes  and  listened  to  Charles  Van 
Doren  He  had  m.ide  a  mistake.  He  was 
sorry  He  measured  the  gravity  of  hU  error 
with  such  candor  and  he  expressed  his  con- 
trition In  such  an  agony  of  self-abasement 
that  s^me  of  the  committee  members  were 
understandably  moved      1  wa.'sn't 

When  It  rame  my  turn  to  express  m.v  senti- 
ments, I  said  ■  I  am  --'.ad  '■>  have  hearJ  vour 
story  tt.xlay  but  I  di.sagree  with  my  colleagues 
because  I  don't  think  that  an  adult  of  your 
intelligence  should  be  commended  for  telling 
the  truth  " 

This  wasn't  a  courtrix^m  hearing  we  were 
condU'-ting  There  were  no  charges  against 
Van  Doren,  who  permuted  him.self  to  be 
seduced  by  cajolery  and  greed  nor  ag.iiiijt 
tlie  fixers  who  rigged  the  quiz  sh  >ws  nor 
against  the  television  Industry  which 
bUtliely  allowed  It  all  to  happen  But  as 
the  shocking  stories  poured  out  day  after 
day  and  were  accepted  with  suf^h  compla- 
cency by  the  public.  It  seemed  to  me  that  a 
trial  actually  was  being  held  and  In  the 
docket  stxKl  the  American  pe<^;ple 

The    judge    and    jury,    in    this    fantasy    of 
mine,    was    my    father,    B.)ghi>rt    D^r   uuian 
Al:h  /'tigh    he    w.i©    the    m^^s:    :..<:.•■^■    ;...tn   I 


ever  knew,  he  might  have  been  a  li**le  prej- 
udiced toward  the  defendant  public  be- 
cause he  was  so  completely  sold  on  the  mass 
conscience  of  .Ajnericans  The  whole  get- 
rlch-qulck  h.X)pla  of  the  quiz  shows,  the 
payola  and  the  rest  of  it,  the  ease  with  which 
a  man  cnuid  pick  up  $129  OW  and  a  $.50,000- 
a-year  j  )b  would  have  w -rn.'d  my  father. 
He  didn't  think  It  was  g^x^d  for  anyone  to 
acquire  things  too  easily. 

We  lived  in  Mlneola,  Long  Island,  and  my 
fathers  business  was  In  New  York  City.  For 
years  he  brought  home  almost  all  our  food 
because  he  felt  he  could  get  better  quality 
at  a  lower  price.  But  no  solicitor  for 
church,  charity,  or  civic  Improvement  ever 
left  our  house  without  a  substantial 
donation. 

"I've  learned  a  lot  about  good  and  evil. 
They  are  not  always  what  they  appear  to 
be,"  was  the  way  Van  Doren  began  his  con- 
fession. My  father  never  had  any  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  good  and  evil,  and  he  saw 
plenty  of  both.  He  and  mother  were  Arme- 
nians driven  from  one  country  to  another 
by  the  Balkan  wars  and  religious  persecution 
as  Christians,  Each  time  they  moved  they 
could  take  only  what  they  could  carry  with 
them.  Father  would  convert  his  holdings 
into  gold,  which  mother  always  put  Into  a 
cloth  bag  fastened  with  10  safety  pins  inside 
the  bodice  of  her  dress. 

By  the  time  I  was  born  in  1918  the  family 
had  settled  in  Sofia.  Bulgaria,  where  father 
had  become  a  wholesale  candy  merchant 
thinking  only  of  one  day  living  in  America. 
Mother's  brother  was  already  there  Uncle 
Antranlg  found  a  house  for  us  in  Mlneola 
and  we  came  over  and  moved  Into  It  on 
April  2.  1921,  my  parents,  my  oldest  brother. 
Avedls.  9.  Hagop  (whom  we  later  called 
John) .  and  I. 

Mother  could  speak  a  little  English  but 
father  spoke  none,  although  he  was  fluent 
In  Armenian.  Greek,  French,  Turkish,  and 
Bulgarian.  He  had  brought  along  some  ori- 
ental rugs  as  currency  and  he  sold  them  off 
one  by  one  the  first  2  years  to  pay  our  ex- 
penses. Then,  having  learned  English  by 
reading  the  newspapers,  he  founded  his  food 
importing  business. 

It  didn't  take  father  long  to  learn  that 
there  were  plenty  of  chlselers  around,  but 
most  of  them,  he  felt,  dldn  t  represent 
America.  He  became  a  citizen  as  soon  aa  It 
was  legally  possible  and  celebrated  the  occa- 
sion by  Inviting  50  guests  to  a  dinner  that 
took  a  week  to  prepare  and  4  hours  to  eat 
Afterward  he  made  a  little  speech.  "I  am 
proud  to  be  an  American."  he  said,  "and 
happy  that  my  sons  will  be  brought  up  far 
away  from  hate  and  prejudice,  in  a  land 
where  honesty  and  decency  rank  over  dis- 
trust and  greed." 

He  sent  us  boys  through  New  York  Uni- 
versity and  was  delighted  when  I  went  on  to 
get  a  law  degree  and,  after  the  war  set  up  a 
law  practice  In  Mlneola.  He  became  a 
Hoover  Republican,  followed  politics  care- 
fully through  the  papers,  was  usually  the 
first  to  vole  in  his  precinct  and  was  certainly 
one  of  my  stanchest  supporters  when  I  was 
elected  to  Congress  In  1953. 

On  one  occasion  he  borrowed  $10,000  for 
60  days.  When  the  period  was  up  he  paid 
the  bank  half  the  principal  and  was  given  a 
60-day  renewal  on  the  balance.  He  paid 
that  off  In  30  days  and  then  the  bank  started 
to  look  for  his  note  to  cancel  it-  The  officers 
discovered  to  their  horror  that  no  one  had 
asked  him  to  sign  a  note.  It  hadn't  made 
the  slightest  difference  to  father. 

Father  loved  to  entertain.  He  was  happi- 
est when  the  house  was  filled  with  guests 
and  food  was  being  served.  "Ger  dzo. 
Ger'  (Eat  more — eat)  he  would  insist. 
helping  himself  at  the  same  time.  He  did 
not,  however,  enjoy  being  entertained  else- 
where. The  Johnsons  were  close  neighbors 
during  the  34  years  that  father  lived  In  the 


Mlneola  house.  They  were  most  hospitable 
and  he  was  on  excellent  terms  with  them, 
but  the  only  time  he  went  to  their  home 
was  to  listen  to  Herbert  Hoover's  acceptance 
speech  on  the  radio  In  1928. 

Until  he  was  past  83.  he  continued  to  com- 
mute 2  hours  a  day.  by  bus  and  subway,  to 
and  from  his  business.  One  spring  after- 
noon in  1955.  after  a  game  of  solitaire  in 
which  he  had  turned  up  the  ace  of  spades— 
the  "death  card"— he  took  off  hU  marriage 
ring,  took  out  his  wallet  and  his  gold  watch. 
and  placed  them  on  the  table  He  cautioned 
mother  to  pay  the  tax  bill  and  the  telephone 
bUl,  which  had  Just  arrived,  and  then  lay 
down  for  a  nap  from  which  he  didn't 
awaken. 

Television  meant  nothing  to  father  but 
the  TV  scandals  would  have  shocked  him. 
perhaps  as  much  as  some  of  the  rest  of  us 
would  be  shocked  if  we  learned  that  the 
Rose  Bowl  game  was  fixed — although  that  Is 
only  entertainment,  too 

He  never  saw  a  quiz  show,  but  If  the  du- 
plicity of  Van  Doren  and  the  others  could 
have  been  expUlned  to  him.  his  unwavering 
faith  In  the  moral  Integrity  of  America 
would  have  been  rudely  shaken  when  he  was 
told  that  an  amazing  number  of  people  re- 
fused to  condemn  them. 

He  might  even  have  begun  to  lump  a  lot 
of  Americans  Into  that  group  about  whom 
he  used  to  my.  when  they  were  willing  to  go 
to  any  lengths  for  a  fast  buck.  "They  have 
too  much,  but  never  enough." 


NBC-TV  Program  "Today"  Offer*  Half- 
hour  Weekly  for  Science  Course  Con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Edward  Teller 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRIS  B.  McDOWELL,  JR. 

or  ut:  A','  ^RF 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REl'HESENTATIVKS 

Tuf^day.  February  2.  1960 

Mr  M  IHJWELL.  Mr  Speaker,  en- 
thusiastic conRratulations  are  in  order 
for  Dave  Garroway.  nationally  known 
television  star,  becau.se  of  his  firm  offer 
to  Dr  Edward  Teller  to  conduct  a  phys- 
ics-appreciation course  on  a  weekly  basis 
on  the  NBC-TV  program     Today  ' 

I  have  t>een  deeply  concerned  with  the 
necessity  to  better  inform  the  American 
people  through  the  media  of  television. 
and  so  I  found  Dave  Garroway  s  offer 
particularly  encouraging. 

Such  an  educational  program  con- 
ducted by  Dr  Teller,  a  recogni/ed  au- 
thority In  the  field  of  nuclear  phy.sics. 
could  and  would  awaken  millions  of 
American  citizens  from  the  present 
state  of  disastrous  apathy  in  this  nu- 
clear age. 

An  awakened  populace  would,  of 
course,  demand  an  end  to  the  present 
Pollyannish.  soothing-sirup  attitude 
which  was  greatly  encouraped  by  the  80 
simultaneous  dinners  in  43  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  which  launched 
the  1960  GOP  campaign  with  a  partisan 
roar.  An  aroused  citizenry,  deeply 
aware  of  the  issues.  Is  a  prime  requisite 
if  the  missile  gap  is  to  be  closed,  and  if 
the  United  States  is  to  be  enabled  to 
overtake  the  Soviet  Union 

I  include  the  text  of  a  telegram  I  sent 
to  Dave  Garroway.  and  I  Invite  my  col- 


leagues to  join  with  me  in  ursine  Mr 
Garroway  and  the  National  Broadca.'^t- 
ing  Co.  to  arrange  this  significant  pro- 
gram. 

jANrARY  28    1960. 
Mr.  Davx  Garrowat, 

Today  Program. 

Sational  Broadcasting  Co., 

fiew  York   NY 

My  enthusiastic  mnpratulatlons  in  sup- 
port of  your  firm  offer  Ui  make  available  one- 
half  hour  of  your  program  "Today  "  to  enable 
Dr  Edward  Teller  to  conduct  a  pbyslcs-ap- 
preciatlon  course.  As  a  Member  of  Con- 
grCM  who  Is  deeply  concerned  with  the  ne- 
cessity to  better  Inform  the  American  peo- 
ple through  the  media  of  television.  I  find 
your  leadership  most  heartening  Such  an 
educational  program  conducted  by  Dr  Tel- 
ler, a  recognized  authority  in  the  field  of 
nuclear  physics,  could  awaken  millions  of 
American  citizens  from  the  present  etate  of 
disastrous  apathy  in  this  nu(  lear  a;:e  I  am 
suggesting  that  my  cr.lleagues  m  Uie  Con- 
gress join  me  In  expressions  of  support  for 
this  dynamic  display  of  letidershlp  on  your 

part. 

Harri.s  B  McDowtll.  Jr.. 
Congressmci  at  Large.  Deiaicare 


Scoating't  Golden  Jubilee  Year 


EIXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

or   KMrriTCKT 
TS  THE  HOl'SE  OF  REPRE.'-ENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  2.  1960 

Mr  NATCHER  Mr  Speaker,  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  will  observe  the  50th 
anniversary  of  their  founding  dunnt;  the 
week  of  Ft-bruary  7  through  13  The 
phenomenal  growth  of  the  Boy  Scout 
movement  m  the  last  50  years  is  indeed 
worthy  of  our  attention,  and  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  review  briefly 
the  many  .service.'-  rendered  to  tlie 
American  people  by  the  members  of  this 
fine  ortzanization 

A  resume  of  the  activities,  campaigns 
and  projects  undertaken  by  the  Buy 
Scouts  in  the  past  half  century  immedi- 
ately reveals  service,  unselfish  and  un- 
stinting, freely  given  with  no  thought  of 
personal  reward,  as  the  outstanding 
characteristic  {jos.se.'wed  by  all  txjys  who 
have  taken  the  Scoiit  oath. 

In  1914  Scouts  started  work  with  the 
National  Safety  Council  on  safety -first 
principles.  1915  was  a  year  for  special 
emphasis  on  the  training  of  voiunteers 
to  properly  serve  American  youth 
through  .siCoutinK.  and  the  National  Edu- 
cation A.ssociation  endor.sed  the  Boy 
Scout  propram.  The  war  years  of  1917 
and  1918  saw  Scouts  all  over  the  country 
cultivating  home  gardens,  cooperating 
with  the  Red  Cross  through  its  local 
chapters,  working  with  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment in  or>a:ani?.ing  an  Emergency  Coast 
Patrol  along  the  seacoast  towns,  and 
doing  nationwide  service  in  the  influenza 
epidemic  The  slotan  "Tlie  War  Is  Over. 
but  Our  Work  Is  Not"  was  adopted  in 
1919  and  President  Woodrow  Wilson  pro- 
claimed a  special  Boy  Scout  Week  in 
recognition  of  Scouting  s  warwork. 

Boy   Scouts  Sissvii  m  sanitary  survey 
of  several  citiei,.  Scouts  utilized  as  forest 


guides    and    fire    wardens;    a    group    of 
Scouts  serve  in  escorting  the  body  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier  from  the  ship  to  the 
Capitol;     War    Department    commends 
Scouts   for    service   in   connection   with 
Knickerbocker      Theater      disaster      in 
Washington.  DC  ;  trees  planted  by  the 
Boy    Scouts    reach    into    the    millions; 
Boy  Scouts  continue  great  forest  protec- 
tion work;   special  emergency  service  m 
connection  with  tornadoes,  earthquakes, 
hurricanes,  floods,  and  fires;  Scouts  build 
trails  in  national  parks;  Scouts  serve  as 
ushers   and   tlagbearers  at  the  national 
conventions  of  the  leading  political  par- 
ties; Boy  Scouts  work  with  relief  agencies 
toward  relief  of  the  unemployed ;  scout- 
ing plays  an  increasing  part  in  the  re- 
habilitation of  youth  in  juvenile  institu- 
tions; Scouts  adopt  slogan  of  "W^e.  Too. 
Have  a  Job  to  Do  "  during  World  War  II 
and  prove  once  again  their  usefulnes.s  m 
time  of  war  as  well  as  peace.     And  so 
the  long  list  of  achievements  is  added  to 
year   after   year   as  the   Boy   Scouts  of 
America  continue  to  serve  the  Nation — 
always  ready  always  willinc  to  do  a  pood 
turn,  from  the  .small,  individual  kindness 
to  the  nationwide  campaigns.     It  seems 
to  me  that  the  record  speaks  for  itself 
and  it  is  imix>ssible  to  overestimate  the 
mipact  for  good  the  scouting  movement 
has  had  at  all  levels  of  our  national  life. 
I  would  like  now  to  mention  two  as- 
pect.«;  nf  scout  me  which  I  believe  are  of 
particular  significance.     One  is  the  high 
caliber  of  the  men  who  have  dedicated 
themselves   to   the   Scouting    movement 
for  It  is  through  their  skills,  their  deep 
understanding  of  a  boy's  needs  and  their 
inspired    leader.ship   that   boys   are    at- 
tracted   to    scouting      These    volunteer 
leaders   who  now  number  well  over  500- 
000.  arc  well  trained  in  courses  arranged 
by  the  National  Council.     However,  it  is 
not  simply  their  technical  ability,  their 
patience    and  their  willingness  to  give  so 
generously  of  their  time  and  energy  that 
makes  them  invaluable  leaders  in  this  or- 
ganization, but  also  by  the  example  they 
set  m  their  i>ersonal  lives  which  creates 
enthusiasm  for  the  ideals  of  Scoutmg  in 
the  young  man      We  are  fortunate  in  the 
Second  District  of  Kentucky  in  having 
men  who  recognize  the  vital  imixirtance 
of  instilling  111  our  youngsters  the  ideals 
of  hone-sty,  patriotism,  service,  and  God- 
liness     To    these    leaders    of    the    Boy 
Scouts  of  America  I  offer  my  gratitude 
for  the  wonderful  work  they  are  doing 
with  the  youth  of  our  Nation, 

The  other  aspect  of  the  Boy  Scout  pro- 
gram which  I  feel  is  especially  pertinent 
at  this  time  is  its  effectiveness  in  com- 
bating juvenile  delinquency.  In  my  sec- 
tion of  Kentucky  we  have  Boy  Scout 
troops  not  juvenile  gangs.  The  boy's 
natural  desire  for  acceptance,  competi- 
tion, and  a-ssociation  with  other  boys  his 
ace  is  fully  satisfied  m  the  Scout  troop. 
and  the  bid  for  attention  through  acts  of 
violence  is  not  necessary.  As  the  nimiber 
of  bovs  participating  in  the  scouting  pro- 
gram increases,  the  incidence  of  juvenile 
delinquencv  decreases  proportionately. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  salute  the  Boy  ScouUs  of 
America  and  their  leaders  on  the  celebra- 
tion of  their  golden  jubilee  year  and  wish 
them  continued  succe.ss  in  all  their  en- 
ueav>,rs.     Ilic  strength  of  America  de- 


pends on  the  strength  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration, and  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
are  doing  more  than  any  other  organiza- 
tion I  know  to  prepare  our  youth  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  tomorrow  with  stout 
hearts  and  sound  principles. 


Tribute  to  John  G.  Butter,  Chief  Engineer, 
Iowa  State  Highway  Commission 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  2,  1960 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL  Mr,  Speaker, 
February  1  marked  the  retirement  of 
one  of  Iowa's  most  devoted  public  serv- 
ants. John  G.  Butter,  chief  engmeer  of 
the  Iowa  State  Highway  Commission. 
His  years  of  service  are  marked  by  the 
attributes  which  characterize  the  ideal 
public  servant;  honesty,  integrity,  devo- 
tion to  duty,  and  a  dedication  to  the 
public  interest. 

Thi,s  type  of  record  should  be  recog- 
nized and  I  take  this  means  of  placing 
a  brief  biography  before  the  Members 
so  that  proper  tribute  is  paid  to  a  good 
man  and.  at  the  same  time,  the  seeds  of 
inspiration  can  be  sown  for  emulation 
by  those  who  would  seek  to  serve  their 
community.  State,  and  Nation. 

Mr,  Speaker.  John  G.  Butter  chief 
engineer  of  the  Iowa  State  Highway 
Commission  from  April  1,  1954.  to  the 
present  time,  was  bom  at  Blairstown, 
in  Benton  County.  Iowa,  on  January  3, 
1895.  His  father  was  a  Presbyterian 
minister. 

T^-o  years  later,  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Butter  received  a  call  to  a  pastorate  in 
the  city  of  Omaha.  Nebr.  There  young 
John  grew  up.  He  received  his  prelimi- 
nary, grade,  and  high  school  education 
in  the  Omaha  public  schools.  He  gradu- 
ated from  high  school  in  the  spring  of 
1913.  at  the  age  of  18. 

In  September  1913,  young  John  G. 
Butter,  the  future  Iowa  highway  en- 
gineer, enrolled  in  the  College  of  En- 
gineering of  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
at  Lincoln.  He  enrolled  in  the  civil 
engineering  course.  He  wanted  to  be  a 
civil  engineer. 

There  was  an  Iowa  State  Highway 
Commission  in  1913.  but  young  John 
Butter  had  never  heard  of  it.  This 
lack  of  acquaintance  was  mutual.  The 
Iowa  State  Highway  Commission  of  1913 
had  not  heard  of  John  Butter.  At  that 
time,  the  Iowa  Highway  Commission  was 
a  small,  embryo  organization,  located 
at  Iowa  State  College,  at  Ames,  It  had 
no  State  road  funds  to  spend,  under  its 
own  control,  on  the  highways,  but  it  did 
have  a  large  measure  of  general  super- 
visory control  over  the  coimty  and 
township  road  officers  in  Iowa  with  re- 
spect to  their  expenditure  of  the  ap- 
proximately $5  million  per  year  of  road 
and  bridge  funds  available  for  their  use. 

In  fact,  in  1913,  the  whole  highway 
problem  with  which  the  several  States 
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anri  the  Federal  Government  wrestle  to- 
day had  not  yet  begun  to  tate  shape.  In 
Iowa,  as  in  nLany  other  States,  there  was 
no  State  road  system — either  improved 
or  unimproved.  No  motor  vehicle  fuel 
tax  had  been  levied  in  any  State.  No 
comprehensive  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 
had  yet  been  p€«sed  by  the  Congress. 
Each  State  registered  its  motor  ve- 
hicles and  collected  fees  therefor,  but.  In 
most  States,  the  rates  of  motor  vehicle 
registration  fees  were  so  low  that  the 
funds  derived  therefrom  for  h;  -hway 
improvement  were  grossly  inadec  uate. 
Worse  yet.  some  of  the  States  diverted  a 
large  portion  of  their  motor  vehicle 
registration  fee  receipts  to  nonhlghway 
uses. 

In  1913,  there  were  75.000  mot^r  ve- 
hicles registered  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 
Twenty-five  hundred  of  the.:e  vehicles 
were  trucks.  The  remaining  72.500  reg- 
istered vehicles  were  passenger  cars. 
Eighty  percent  of  the.'^e  pa.ssen^er  cprs 
were  model  T  Fords — "Tin  Lizzies."  The 
trucks  were  small,  two-a.'^le,  tour--.vhecl 
vehicles.  The  multlaxled,  dual-tired, 
semitrailer,  cargo  vans  which  swarm 
over  the  highways  of  the  present  day  had 
not  yet  been  built.  Today,  there  are 
1.400,000  motor  vehicles  reiristered  in 
Iowa,  of  which  225  000.  or  1  out  of  6. 
are  trucks.  In  1913,  ther«»  were  1  258.000 
motor  vehicles  registered  in  t)-;e  \»'hole 
United  States.  Sixty-eijht  thous:\nd  of 
these  vehicles  were  trucks.  The  remain- 
ing 1,190,000  regi5tered  vehi-'le.s  were 
passenger  cars.  Today  there  are  72  mil- 
lion moror  vehicles  registered  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  10,800.000  are 
trucks. 

Civil  engineering  student,  John  G 
Butter,  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Nebraska  in  April  1917,  with  the  de'jree 
of  bachelor  of  science  in  civil  er.'-,:neer- 
ins.  In  that  month,  th3  Un:*ed  States 
entered  World  War  I  and  joined  the 
Allies  in  fighting  the  Kai.ser's  Germany. 
One  month  later,  in  May  1917,  graduate 
engineer  John  G  Butter  joined  the  US 
Navy  Aviation  Corps.  He  served  in  that 
group  throughout  the  war  and  was  hon- 
orably discharged  in  E>ecember  1918, 
after  the  war  was  over 

In  the  spring  of  1919,  the  38th  Gen- 
eral A.ssembly  of  Iowa  passed  a  compre- 
hensive road  bill  known  as  the  primary 
road  bill.  That  act  created  a  State  road 
system  known  as  the  primary  road  sys- 
tem; created  a  primary  road  fund  for 
the  improvement  and  maintenance  of 
the  primary  road  system:  provided  for 
the  voting  and  Issuance  of  primary  road 
bonds  and  other  means  of  financing  the 
hard  surfacing  (paving)  of  the  pn.Tiar>' 
roads;  credited  all  of  the  n<»t  proceeds  of 
the  motor  vehicle  registration  f'^es  to 
the  primary  road  fund  and  set  up  the 
necessary  machinery  for  admmistenng 
the  primary  road  work.  That  sime  38th 
General  Assembly  of  Towa  also  r^^wrote 
the  States  motor  vehicle  reg.stration 
law  and  increased  the  rates  of  motor 
vehicle  registration  fees  to  just  about 
doable  their  former  rates.  These  two 
a'^ts  became  effective  ir  the  spring  of 
1919 

Now,  the  State  of  Iowa  was  ready  to 
really  go  to  work  on  Its  ro«ul  ."fystem. 
These  new  highway  laws,  providing  for 


a  new  and  greatly  expanded  highway 
program,  reqtiired  immediate  and  corre- 
spondingly great  expansion  of  the  State 
highway  commission's  .staff.  Engineers 
were  scarce  in  1919,  much  in  demand 
and  hard  to  come  by.  Young  John  G 
Butter,  2  years  out  of  the  Civil  Engineer- 
ing College  of  the  Umversity  of  Nebraska 
and  6  months  out  of  the  U.S.  Kavy. 
needed  work.  He  applied  to  the  Iowa 
State  Hi::;hway  Commission  ftjr  a  job 
and  got  It,  He  was  hired  by  the  hik'h- 
way  commission  on  October  6,  1919.  al- 
most SI ;ht  un.seen.  and  was  .sent  to  Ben- 
ton County,  the  county  in  which  he  was 
born. 

With  the  exception  of  1  year  and  9 
montlif.  m  the  early  1920  s.  Mr.  Butter 
has  ben  continuously  employed  by  the 
Iowa  State  Highway  Ccmmi.ssion  from 
October  6.  1919,  imtil  this  time,  a  total 
of  about  39  years.  He  started  near  tlie 
bottom  of  the  commi.s.s;on's  en-:ineenrif 
staff,  as  ir.strumentman  on  a  road  sur- 
vey party,  a.nd  step  oy  step  was  ad- 
vanced in  rank  from  one  positiin  to  the 
next  unt:l  he  reached  the  top  He  be- 
came  the  commission's  chief  engineer  on 
April  I,  1954. 

A  Ustirg  of  the  various  positions  held 
by  Mr.  Butter  on  tiie  Iowa  State  Hi'.;h- 
way  Commissions  engine^rmg  staff 
sounds  like  a  catalog  of  all  the  Cu'mmis- 
siou's  engineering  classifications — in- 
strumentman  on  road  tnrvey  piny,  m- 
specujr  on  construction,  resident  engi- 
neer on  constructi'^n.  divi.sir  n  mainte- 
nance enf;»aeer,  ass..stant  c:.strict  engi- 
neer, district  engineer,  adminisi ration 
engineer — head  of  the  administration 
department — and,  for  the  past  nearly  6 
years,  ch.. :f  engineer,  Eacii  of  these  ad- 
vancements was  won  by  Mr.  Butter  on 
his  own  menus. 

Mr.  Butter  was  honest,  faithful,  de- 
pendable, loyal  to  his  job  and  to  his  em- 
ployer. He  did  not  shrink  from  long 
hours  of  hard  work.  He  had  the  ability 
to  get  the  job  done,  and  done  well. 

During  his  5  years  as  chief  ensmeer  of 
the  leva  State  Hieh'^ay  Commi.s.sion. 
John  G.  Butter  has  been  the  chief  ad- 
ministrative officer  and  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  expenditure  of  some  $430 
million  for  highway  construction  and  of 
about  $75  million  for  hi:,'hway  mainte- 
nance. Not  a  shade  of  a  shadow  of  doubt 
or  suspicion  as  to  the  hone.^ty  and  good 
faith  of  any  of  the.«e  expenditures  has 
ever  been  expressed  by  anyone 

Wh.'.f'  as^lened  to  hiirhway  work  In 
Benton  C'unty  in  the  early  1920's.  Mr. 
Butter  wooed  and  won  MLss  Helen  Hayes. 
employed  in  the  ofBcp  of  the  clerk  of  the 
district  court  at  Vinton.  Iowa,  the  county 
seat  of  Benton  County.  They  were  mar- 
ried on  November  18,  1921  To  that 
union,  two  children  were  born — both 
girls.  One  died  in  infancy.  The  other, 
named  Joan,  is  now  Mrs.  D.  F.  Pierce,  of 
Cheney,  Wash. 

Mr  Butter  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legif^n.  He  served  a.s  ("ommandf^r 
of  the  .American  Leelon  post  at  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  where  he  was  stationed  for 
many  years;  served  as  di.'^trlct  com- 
mander of  the  Legion  district  in  which 
Council  Bluffs  is  located,  and  .served  as 
vice  commander  of  the  American  Le- 
gion's  Department    of   Iowa,     He    is   a 


member  of  the  Iowa  En^'ineering  Society, 
past  president  of  Mi.ssi.ssippi  Valley  Con- 
ference of  State  Hitihway  I>opa:tmonts, 
and  past  regional  vice  president  of  the 
American  A.ssociation  of  State  Highway 
Officials. 

Having  reached  the  age  of  65,  Mr. 
Butter  was,  at  his  request,  relieved  of  the 
duties  of  chief  engineer  of  the  Iowa  State 
Highway  Commission  on  Fibruary  1. 
1960.  He  is  not  retiring  fro.m  tiie  com- 
mis.sion  s  staff.  He  will  continue  in  the 
employ  of  the  commis.sion.  but  with  the 
title  and  duties  of  conAulting  engineer, 
thus  adding  yet  another  to  the  li.st  of 
numerous  positions  he  has  held  on  the 
State  highway  commissions  engineering 
st-T-ff  in  his  long  and  honorable  service  to 
the  State  of  Iowa 

Mr  Butter  s  retirement  ax  Iowa  com- 
mission chief  engineer  marks  the  end  of 
leadership  as  chief  of  one  of  that  small 
group  of  highway  engineers  who  saw  the 
commission  grow  from  an  organization 
of  about  250  employees  to  more  than  10 
times  that  number.  He  was  the  first  of 
Iowa's  highway  chief  engineers  who  had 
the  advantage  in  experience  of  having 
worked  his  way  all  the  way  up  the  ladder 
of  service  in  his  particular  field.  His 
achievement  in  the  quality  of  .service  in 
the  field  of  highway  engineers  wiU  stand 
as  a  challenge  to  all  highway  engineers 
in  Iowa  and  in  the  Nation.  His  v.  as  a 
commendable  and  very  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  more  adequate 
and  more  economic  higliway  facilities  for 
all  of  our  people. 

Mr  Sr>eaker,  John  Butter  has  built  a 
monum.ent  for  himself,  not  one  of 
bronze,  marble,  or  stone,  and  It  will  not 
be  found  in  a  city  scjuare,  near  the  office 
of  the  highway  c^n. mission,  or  at  the 
capitol  of  our  State  It  is  found  in  the 
hearts  and  mind  of  all  the  people  m 
Iowa  who  honor  justice,  fair  play,  ad- 
mire devotion  to  duty  and  respectability 
to  build  highways  It  is  found  in  all 
tho'-oughfares  of  Iowa  where  roads  and 
hi";hways  have  be*"n  built  and  mam- 
tained  in  the  last  40  years. 

I  join  with  his  many  friends  who  wish 
for  him  continued  goud  health  and  hap- 
piness as  he  continues  to  hve  with  the 
folks  he  has  served  so  well — the  people 
of  Iowa. 


The  National  ImperatiTe  Verioi  Carl 
Harris,  Ametican 

EXTENSION  OF  FiI^klARKS 

HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

or    WEST    VTROrNTA 

IN  TOE  nOU=;E  OP  RErnESFNTATTVES 
Tuesday.  Frhruary  2.  1960 

Mr.  HECKLER.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
technologically  unemployed  of  this  lard, 
who  have  been  callou.sly  ignored  by  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  have  had  no 
greater  champion  at  this  Congre.ss  than 
my  able  colleague  from  'West  Virginia, 
Mr.  John  M.  St,ack,  Jr. 

In  the  January  31  edition  of  the 
Charleston  fW.  Va.)  Sunday  Gazette- 
Mall,  largest  new.spaper  in  'West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Slack  had  an  article  which  poig- 


nantly summarizes  the  plight  of  the  un- 
employed and  what  could  be  done  to  help 
them.  I  a.sk  unanimou.'^  con>ent  that 
this  outstanding  article  by  .Mr  Slack  be 
printed  in  the  REmRn. 

Thi      National      Imperative      Vehsus     Carl 
Harris     American 

(By  John  M   Slack   Jr    Representative.  Sixtii 
Con»?ressloiial    District) 

WHAT'S      HAPPENED     TO     US? 

In  early  1959,  when  the  Impact  of  the  1958 
recession  was  being  felt  most  severely,  I  vis- 
ited a  number  of  communliles  In  Kanawha 
and  adjoining  counties  In  one  of  them  I 
met  and  talked  with  an  Important  and  sig- 
nificant American.  His  name  Is  Carl  Harris. 
He  Is  just  40  years  old.  married,  and  the 
father  of  seven  children  ranging  from  4  to  16 
years  of  age. 

For  many  years  he  was  a  machine  operator 
in  a  coal  mine,  but  there  has  been  no  regular 
■work  In  his  trade  for  more  than  2  years. 
Harris  has  no  Income  He  owns  no  automo- 
bile, television  set  or  radio,  and  has  no  access 
to  a  newspaper 

Long  ago  he  exhausted  36  weeks  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  He  is 
months  behind  In  his  house  rent,  bvit  the 
utilities  still  function.  That's  because  he 
gathers  scrap  copper  around  abandoned 
mines  and  sells  It  to  a  junk  dealer  for  10  cents 
per  pound,  averaging  about  $12  per  month, 
which  just  pays  the  utility  bUls. 

The  backbone  of  his  family's  diet  Is  flour. 
rice,  cornmeal,  and  other  surplus  cnmmrxll- 
tles  received  from  the  surplus  commodities 
program  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

His  wife  will  tell  you  that  a  few  beans  or 
potatoes  would  be  a  welcome  change.  The 
children  breakfast  regularly  on  gravy  and 
oats,  although  sometimes  nece*5sity  forces  a 
change  to  cornmeal  and  water 

Among  his  neighbors  these  foods  have 
earned  the  collective  nickname  of  "molU- 
grub,"  and  they  supply  about  one-third  the 
amount  of  calories  required  to  sustain  nor- 
mal health  In  a  human  being. 

The  children  themselves  sh'^w  remarkably 
little  bitterness  over  the  fact  that  this  .skid- 
row  diet  has  handed  them  a  legacy  of  rotten, 
snaggled  teeth,  abcessed  to  the  point  where 
wholesale  extraction  la  often  necessary  by 
the  age  of  13 

They  do  not  even  envy  the  children  of 
those  so  amply  blessed  with  good  food  that 
they  can  afford  to  throw  eggs  at  Ar.astas 
Mikoyan  and  other  unpopular  visitors. 

The  Harris  family  Is  not  alone.  They  are 
front  rank  veterans  In  a  growing  army  of 
peons  which  now  totals  about  4  million 
Americans.  Their  condition  Ir  a  manifesta- 
tion of  what  happens  when  a  socioeconomic 
sore  Is  left  untended  Thev  symbolize  the 
classic  tragedy — as  did  the  ragged  ma&ses  of 
refugees  who  flooded  the  highways-  of  Europe 
during  World  War  II 

The  circuinstance**  of  Carl  Harris  today  are 
the  challenge  that  faces  all  of  us  In  West 
V'lrgtnla  who  are  att^niptlng  t^>  effect  a  turn- 
about In  prevailing  economic  conditions. 
For  that  reason  Carl  Harris  Is  Imixsrtant 
to  us. 

He  Is  significant  also  because  he  repre- 
sents the  end  product  of  failure  to  mast.er 
the  several  social  and  economic  problems 
which  follow  In  the  wake  of  technological 
advance  Ir.  Industry.  As  of  today,  the  State 
administration,  the  legislature,  the  congres- 
sional delegation,  many  public  and  private 
organizations,  and  hundreds  of  public-mind- 
ed citizens  have  recognized  the  need  of 
forthright  action  to  reverse  the  prevailing 
economic  cycle  In  some  sections  of  the  Stat* 

By  and  large  this  general  recognition  has 
arisen  only  during  the  past  year.  With 
recognition  has  come  determination,  and  ex- 
cellent pr^spect-s  for  unified  action  at  the 
several  levels  of  our  society  But  In  our 
planning,  we  must  not  underestimate  the 
size  Of  th'S  task,  or  fall  victim  to  the  belief 


that  any  one  public  or  private  body  can 
handle  the  Job  alone. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It — we  have  en- 
tered the  arena  of  combat  with  a  Colossus 
whose  size  and  strength  is  still  unknown, 
even  to  the  most  Informed  economists  in 
the  United  States. 

At  any  given  point  in  history.  In  any  era 
or  any  country,  whenever  the  massive  force 
of  cataclysmic  change  in  the  economic  or 
political  affairs  of  mankind  develops  an  un- 
restrained momentum,  ai.d  bends  human 
quantities  to  its  will,  the  elements  of  classic 
tragedy  are  present, 

Carl  Harris  and  about  1  million  other 
American  workmen  are  involved  In  such  a 
change,  caught  and  smashed  between  the 
hammer  of  productivity  and  the  anvil  of 
national  economic   and   diplomatic   policy 

They  are  the  human  beings  behind  the  oft- 
repeated  and  little  understood  phrase  "long- 
term    technologically   unemployed" 

Their  number  is  increasing,  and  their  con- 
dition grows  steadily  worse,  while  their  very 
existence  casts  a  lengthening  shadow  that 
deepens  from  gray  reproach  to  black  omen 
for  all  of  \X8. 

HOW   DID    IT   HAPPEN? 

To  ask  how  our  present  economic  condi- 
tion can  exist  in  a  Nation  boasting  the 
world's  highest  standard  of  living,  with  a 
high  level  of  prosperity  for  nearly  15  years 
without  major  Interruption.  Is  to  Inquire 
into  the  fundamentals  of  our  objectives  as 
a  people. 

The  traceable  origins  of  today's  technolog- 
ical unemployment  can  be  found  before  the 
turn  of  the  century  but  its  more  immediate 
source  can  be  pinned  to  industry's  "great 
leap  forward"  which  began  immediately 
after  the  close  of  World  War  II  and  has 
continued  at  a  scarcely  undiminished  rate 
ever  since. 

The  business  comn^unity  originally 
adapted  and  exploited  the  technological 
breakthroughs  of  the  war  production  years 
to  meet  a  huge  pent-up  dematid  for  capital 
and  consumer  goods 

After  several  rounds  of  wage  increases  by 
major  unions,  the  business  leader?  pressed 
further  Into  technological  research  gimply 
to  keep  costs  down  in  a  time  of  rising  wages. 

In  the  beginning  the  prcxress  was  rela- 
tively slow  and  orderly,  as  It  had  been  for 
50  years.  Comparatively  few  workers  were 
displaced,  and  they  were  able  to  adapt  them- 
.selves  to  other  livelihoods.,  even  as  the 
wagonmakers  and  wheelwrights  of  1900- 
1915  were  able  to  transfer  their  skills  to 
automotive   manufacture. 

Since  1950,  however,  the  drive  for  indus- 
trial efficiency  has  slashed  its  way  across  the 
board,  striking  a  dozen  major  Industries 
and  thousands  of  employers  simultaneously. 

For  the  displaced  worker  there  is  nowhere 
to  gc  and  in  this  circumstance  lies  the 
immediate  cause  for  the  growth  of  a  back- 
log of  long-term  technologically  unem- 
ployed. 

For  a  few  years  there  was  hope  that  the 
process*  would  level  out  on  a  plat«au  which 
would  permit  new  industrial  development 
and  p<.>puiaLion  demand  to  soak  up  those  dis- 
placed     That  hope  is  now  gone      Finally 

With  the  launching  o!  the  Mrst  sputnik, 
the  drive  for  industrial  efficienry  got  a  mas- 
sive Injection  of  enercy.  and  moved  into  a 
new  pattern  which  may  well  be  the  pattern 
for  the  rest  of  our  children's  lives. 

When  Khrushchev  smiled  and  restated  his 
snarling  challenge  "We  will  bury  you."  into 
the  statement  "We  will  surpass  you  In  a 
peaceful  contest  of  economic  advancement," 
the  situation  was  confirmed 

Technological  advancement  under  forced 
draft  in  industry  is  now  an  imperative — a 
pUlar  of  national  military  and  diplomatic 
policy.  It  is  an  absolute,  because  at  all  costs 
we  niust  retain  oxir  Uipmost  ranking  as  the 
first  producer  of  goods  and  services  for  our 
people  and  our  friends  ovenseas.     To  fall  in 


this  is  to  lose  the  contest  to  the  Soviet  eco- 
nomic system  before  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
We  have  accepted  the  challenge  because  we 
must  The  Director  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  Allen  W  Dulles,  has  said  that 
Soviet  industrial  production  is  now  about 
40  percent  of  U.S  output,  and  is  scheduled 
to  grow  by  8  to  9  percent  annually,  as  it  has 
for  the  past  decade 

At  this  rate  it  will  reach  60  percent  of  the 
U.S.  level  by  1970,  unless  American  industry 
spurts  ahead  of  its  recent  a\er<-ige  4'-  n  -percent 
yearly  increase  II  this  is  permitted  to  hap- 
pen, Dulles  says  our  lead  will  be  narrowed 
dangerously"  by  1970. 

We  already  have  been  put  on  notice  that 
automation  is  the  key  to  success  in  the  eco- 
nomic contest  with  the  Soviets  And  we  have 
been  warned  by  leading  experts  on  automa- 
tion and  computer  technology  that  an  In- 
quiry into  the  economic  and  social  effects  of 
technological  progress  is  a  must  because  not 
only  "individuals  but  also  whole  communi- 
ties may  be  bypassed  and  thus  create  a 
very  dangerous  situation  for  the  Nation." 

Aside  from  our  ideological  convictions  and 
firm  belief  m  the  superiority  of  our  w.iy  of 
life,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  we  will  lose 
a  straight-out  productivity  contest  with  the 
Soviet  Union  or  anybody  else 

Our  labor  force  is  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  860  000  persons  per  year  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  estimates  it  will  Increase  by 
1,440,000  annually  between  1970  and  1976 

Analyses  of  our  productivity  since  1900 
establish  that — with  only  6  percent  of  the 
world's  population  and  7  percent  of  the  land 
area — we  produce  more  than  one-third  of 
the  world's  goods.  The  average  American 
worker's  output  today  in  a  40-hour  week  is 
triple  that  of  his  grandfather  in  a  70-hour 
week. 

The  output  for  each  man  an  hour  in  man- 
ufacturing has  Increased  steadily  in  this 
country  since  1908 — an  increase  of  55  percent 
during  the  20  years  between  1909-28 

But  in  response  to  the  "great  leap  for- 
ward" ( catch  phrase  of  Mao's  Commuiilst 
Chinese! .  output  each  man-hour  after  World 
War  II  Jumped  an  overwhelming  74  percent 
m  the  10  years  between  1947  and  1956 — an 
increase  generally  credited  to  technological 
advance 

One  survey  of  business  plans  for  new  plant 
and  equipment  says  American  btisiness  ex- 
pect* a  productivity  increase  of  3  percent  an 
employee  each  year  to  continue  until  1962. 
at  least,  and  that  this  will  be  supp>orted  by 
over  $34  billion  In  capital  spending  during 
1960 

The  same  survey  reports  the  business  com- 
munity expect."-  during  the  period  1959-62, 
an  increase  of  18  percent  in  sales,  but  only 
an  8  percent  increase  In  employment. 

But,  If  our  economy  expands  at  the  rate 
of  3  percent  a  year  with  the  average  produc- 
tivity increase  per  employee,  it  will  mean 
that  our  national  output  will  double  in 
about  24  years,  as  gross  national  product 
rises  from  the  present  $467  billion  rate  to 
$950  billion  per  year 

All  of  these  calculations  are  predicated 
upon  the  existence  of  a  mass  of  regularly 
employed  consumers,  among  other  things. 

In  other  words,  we  me  masters  of  the  tools 
ol  business  economics  but  we  may  fail  un- 
less we  plan  the  disposition  of  our  working 
and    cuiisumu\g   forces   more   intelligently. 

Lpast  Miiy.  Secretary  ol  Labor  Mitchell 
Issued  a  summary  of  the  unemployed  which 
said  that  there  were  1,400,000  persons  un- 
employed for  15  weeks  or  longer,  and  700,000 
who  had  been  unemployed  for  more  than  26 
weeks.  He  acknowledged  that  this  is  the 
most  serious  aspect  of  the  current  problem 
of  unemployment. 

In  mid-July,  just  before  the  steel  strike 
made  itself  felt.  Secretary  Mitchell  reported 
that  total  employment  had  risen  to  an  all- 
time  high  of  67,600.000  but  there  were  still 
3.700.000  unemployed. 
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How  la  It  possible  to  have  more  than  5 
percent  of  the  labor  force  unemployed  in  a 
time  of  unparallelled  prosperity  and  record- 
breaking  production  totals? 

The  answer  Ilea,  of  course.  In  the  use  of 
o'JT  new  technology  to  the  full  range  of 
business  enterprise. 

Prom  small  beginnings  during  W.r'.d  War 
n,  down  through  a  pos'.war  decade  of  re- 
search and  the  spending  of  $5  bilUon  by 
Oovemment  and  Industry  In  electr(>nifs  de- 
velopment, we  have  now  reached  a  sta^e 
where  little  cells,  tubes,  and  tp.p^^s  can  be 
combined  to  perform  ta^ks  whicn  rival  the 
magic  of   Aladdiu'3    Ji;.n: 

Computers  design  space  vehl'-l'-s,  test 
f.lght  characte'-'sttcs  f  ai'-craf':  solve 
logistics  problems.  for»''a.';t  weather  pi  >t  the^ 
co-orse  of  hurricanes;  compose  mu.Mc  trans-' 
late  lang-aages,  predict  ger.-Mc  chjr.gf-s  m 
frialtflles. 

A  thin  magneti-  tiipe  glve<^  orders  to  a 
1600  000  m.achlne  twl  ".hich  shapes  metal 
for  an  aircraft  wing. 

Eix  automated  machines  produce  tallor- 
m.ade  parts  .'or  generators  weighing  up  to  90 

tons. 

A  new  DU3hbutton  coal  mine  d!?".  c'oans. 
process-a  ■  and  loads  1200  ton;  of  co«l  au 
hour  under  'he  wat^chful  eye  of  cloeed- 
clrcult  television 

A  CDm.put^r  deslgn-s  p  j'y^r  t- i:i.s' irmers 
In  2  or  3  davs  which  rorn-.er'y  rpq,iirf-l  1  ■.'-  4 
months  of  enjineer-.ng  work.  It  has  been 
educated  to  thmi:  like  a  handbook  engineer, 

owners  3,iv 

m  a  Detroit  aut-vmotlve  plant  a  giant 
m.'ichlr.e  snaps  up  100  engine  blocks  an  hour, 
flips  t-liem  into  7  duTeront  positions  aud 
machines  each  one  with  533  driUlng,  tapping, 
countersink. ng,  reaming,  boring,  and  milling 
onerat. ons 

*  In  a  L.-.ul3'ana  refinery,  a  computer  the  size 
of  an  office  desk.  Is  in  charge  of  mixing  6 
milUcn  gr lions  of  gasoline  per  day. 

The  Lst  Is  end: ess.  and  it's  all  part  of  a 
production  process  defined  by  an  Industry 
leader  as  a  series  of  technlcial  revolutions. 
comparible  to  shippings  ch.ange  from  sail 
to  steam,  but  w.th  each  revolution  superlm- 
poeed  on  its  pr'?deces6ors. 

Bi't  there  Is  r^nother  side  to  this  picture  of 
streamlined  efficiency ; 

A  meatp.^cker  shuts  d-wn  7  p'.ants  in- 
volving 4,500   Jobs. 

A  refrigerator  maker  Installs  automation 
equipment  coftin?  t3  million  and  the  w, ork 
force  Is  reduced  by  2,200  persons. 

A  c^'^-^'-y  coal  association  reports  an  In- 
c-ease  cf  357,000  tons  of  coal  mined  In  a 
4-moath  perl>i,  but  notes  the  use  of  1,000 
fewer  miners. 

The  length  and  variety  of  this  list  would 
match  the  preceding  one,  point  for  point, 
and  the  d'splaced  workers  can  take  small 
comfort  from  current  assurances  that  auto- 
mation will  make  more  Jobs  for  everybody 
"In  the  long  r,;n  " 

The  mopt  realistic  and  omlnotiB  statement 
Is  contair.od  In  a  Department  of  Labor  re- 
port issue!  last  Jii:\e  in  which  an  offlcial 
pointed  out  tha'  productiin  recovery  from 
the  recession  far  out.'^tripped  rran-hours 
worked,  but  admitted  that  •'many  Jobs  that 
existed  before  the  rec^s,';!  n  are  still  unfilled. 
and  perhaps  non-'xi  =  *f.':.^  a^  Improved  tech- 
nology hft'i  made  it  unnecessary  to  continue 
s.'irne  jobs  " 

What  h.-s  now  become  ca-sually  arparent 
M  the  Department  of  Labor  has  been  known 
to  more  thsn  a  hundred  Members  of  Con- 
s;n.»ss  for  the  past  10  years.  They  have 
watched  the  growing  stagnation  of  commu- 
nities, In  their  districts  and  the  ?rad.;al  de- 
cline of  living  standards  among  their  people 
*;-.or_ver  the  power  of  technological  advance 
has  swept  a  working  force  into  the  dustbin 
of  long-term  unemplov"ment. 

Tl-.ey  have  also  noted  the  regular  appear- 
ance of  what  is  probably  the  mrjet  useless 
publication    issued    by    the    Federal    Govern- 


•nent— a  list  of  "surplus  labor  .areas"  on 
which  The  names  of  tiie  sam"  c^^'mmimlMes 
ippear  year  In,  yeaj-  out.  to  the  n.)lnt  where 
ohe  U-st  I'self  tends  to  beconi*'  a  cvtalug  of 
.'utility  rampant. 

IS  ANTONE  DOING  \NYrHINC' 

During  recent  years,  soore.s  of  Congress- 
men, e.spe^ial'y  those  fr-m  Pennsylvania, 
New  Y.jrk.  Illinois,  KfUtu.Ky,  and  West 
Virginia.  h<ive  repeateuiy  dPBcnbed  the  need 
tor  a  forthrif^ht  progr>un  t  .  reverse  the  eco- 
nomic cycle  in  areas  weakened  by  this  tech- 
nological revolution. 

So  far  all  their  efforts  have  ended  In  fail- 
ure, not  only  In  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion, but  also  even  in  attempts  to  obtain 
general  recognition  that  a  problem  exists. 

Naturally  enough,  the  b:g  unions  have  not 
viewed  these  developments  calmly.  Five  of 
the  largest  industrial  unions  have  suffered 
memberrhlp  declines  ranging  from  100,000 
to  400,000  members  In  recent  years  They 
are  aware  that  between  1947  and  1957,  when 
Industrial  production  was  rising  40  percent, 
the  number  of  production  workers  In  Indus- 
try rose  only  1  percent.  Meanwhile,  non- 
production  workers,  chlefiy  white-collar 
empicyees,   Increased  by  55  percent. 

The  record  reveals  thnt  there  has  be*n 
virtually  no  Increase  In  the  niunber  of  Joba 
in  the  goods-productlng  Industries  during 
the  pxst  40  years,  despite  a  60-percent  In- 
crease in  population. 

But  the  next  major  Impact  of  automation 
Is    scheduled    for    the    olTlce.    where    •'com- 
puters •   •    •  are  going  to  be  like  bulldozers 
m  the  construction  Industry." 
Nobody  IB  safe,  it  seems. 

The  unions'  answer  to  it  Is  to  gain  pro- 
tection through  the  bargaining  proceaa — 
wring  the  difiereuce  out  of  the  employer 
or  consumer.  As  a  result,  the  recent  steel 
strike.  With  its  *5  billion  economic  loas  In 
4  months,  was  not  a  clash  over  wa.ir.e'.  but 
over  administration  of  rules  which  deter- 
mine the  number  and  kind  of  skills  In  the 
work   force. 

A  similar  nub  of  controversy  resulted  In 
temporary  settlements  between  the  Long- 
sh-iremen  and  Me.itpackers  Unions  and 
several  pmployers  In  the  packers'  case,  the 
companies  agreed  to  establ'sh  a  fund  to 
undertake  research  and  develop  programs 
desipned  to  retrain  and  rehx-ate  displaced 
wor'tf-rs 

Tne  Teamste";  have  '^p'ved  notice  that  they 
may  der,;and  a  r-  vilty  n  pverv  trurkload 
dellverei,  start;,  e  In  \jC\.  t.  ^  "share  the 
benefits"  of  Increased  company  profits  due  to 
mechanization. 

All  of  the  foregoing  adds  up  to  the  simple 
fact  that  we  are  paying  for  something  we 
aren't  gt-ttitis; 

We  are  paying  out  millions  In  unem.ploy- 
ment  compensation  and  agricultural  com- 
modUy  costs  and  billion.?  In  economic  losses 
through  strikes  and  negotiated  labor-man- 
agement agreemAentp,  and  we  will  pay  more 
each  year  In  each  of  the<;e  catpgorl'^s. 

In  return,  w  ?aln  n^ithlng  In  know'ede'' 
or  skill  that  cfm  be  brought  to  bear  un  the 
core  of  the  problem  of  how  bett  to  exploit 
otir  techno!r>gy  to  the  utmost  and  thereby 
guarantee  victory  In  the  international  eco- 
nomic Tiu:e  without  creating  additional 
thousands  of   hopeless  drones   each   year? 

As  matters  stand  In  Washington,  we  may 
anticipate  continuation  of  many  uncoordl- 
n.itf>d   a"t:vltles: 

The  Labor  Department  will  Issue  employ- 
ment statistics  by  the  bale; 

The  Commerce  Department  will  make 
smaii   gestures   at  area   redevelopment. 

The  Apricultvtre  Department  will  distrib- 
ute more  f'Xlder  for  consumption  by  the 
imempl  .>yed; 

The  Defense  Department  will  dabble  at 
placing  military  contracts  In  depressed 
Areas. 

.»Lnd  tiie  President's  Council  of  K-^onomlc 
.\d-.  uera    will    continue    Its    weighty    studies 


of  long-trrm  economic  trends,  pnliiply  over- 
looking this  problem,  as  it  has  to  a.ite. 

The  air  on  Capitol  Hill  wnl  be  charged 
with  vibrant  proposals — for  more  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  a  lower  social  security 
age  limit,  the  30-hour  workweek.  Federal 
financing  to  support  area  redevelopment,  tax 
exemptions  for  corporations  who  locate  In 
depressed  areas,  and  a  thousand  others. 
M.tny  of  them  und^jubtedly  have  merit,  but 
we  have  no  yardstick  by  which  ttMlr  value 
can  l>e  Judged. 

We  are  well  into  a  period  which  was  ti.re- 
toid  by  a  prophet — Prof.  Norbert  Wiener,  the 
father  of  cybernetics  (comparative  study  of 
control  systems)  whose  work  represents  a 
naajor  pillar  on  which  the  age  of  automa- 
tion Is  being  erected,  A  decade  ago  he  de- 
scribed the  shape  of  things  to  conae  aud 
extended  a  thoughtful  warning: 

•  The  man  who  has  nothing  but  his  physi- 
cal power  to  sell  has  notning  to  sell  which 
It  Is  worth  anyone's  money  to  buy  •  •  • 
the  machine  plays  no  favorlt«s  between 
manual  labor  and  whlte-coJar  labor,  nius 
the  possible  fields  Into  which  the  new  in- 
dustrial revolution  Is  likely  to  peneuate  are 
very  extensive,  and  include  labor  pei  forming 
Judgments  of  a  low  level  •  •  •  the  Inter- 
mediate period  of  the  Introduction  of  the 
new  means,  especially  If  it  comes  In  the  ful- 
minating manner  to  be  expected  from  a  new 
war,  will  lead  to  au  Immediate  transitional 
period  of  disastrous  confusion" 

We  have  the  new  war.  a  cold,  economic 
war.  And  the  confusion  Is  up</n  us,  al- 
though we  may  yet  avoid  the  disaster.  In 
1959.  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Econ^>mlc 
Report.  84th  Congress,  held  ex'>*nsive  hear- 
ings on  the  genersd  subject  "AutomaUon 
and  Technological  Change" 

In  Its  report  the  conrunlUfe  n.itod  that 
"•  •  •  many  Individuals  wiii  sufTer  per- 
sonal, mental,  and  physical  hard.'.hlp6  as  ihf 
adjustmenu  go  forward,"  but  conclud-d 
that  "•  •  'no  specific  broad -gagp  economic 
legislation  appears  to  be  cal.ed  for  •  •  ••* 
above  and  l>eyond  already  existing  areas  of 
Federal  Interest  contained  In  the  Full  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1940. 

Since  that  time  we  ha^e  prx-eedtKl  on  a 
course  which  has  added  .'<omethlng  new  and 
quaintly  American  In  the  history  of  mans 
Inhumanity  to  man 

We  have  moblllaed  the  full  power  of  our 
national  eJIort  In  a  way  which  virtually 
guarantees  the  creation  of  new  areas  of  In- 
sular poverty,  in  the  penetrating  definition 
of  Prof   John  Galbralth. 

In  the  past  such  areas  have  evolved  grad- 
ually becaiose  they  fell  out  of  rtep  with  eco- 
nomic progress;  during  the  last  10  years, 
however,  we  have  Inadvertently  arranged  to 
create  them. 

No  other  democratic  nation  has  ever  done 
this  to  Its  own  people  us  an  Integral  part 
of  Its  national  policy. 

If  we  continue  to  Ignore  the  realities  of 
long-term  technological  unemployment,  we 
may  reasonably  expect  developments  of  the 
next  10  years  to  parallel  those  of  the  past 
10,  and  to  have  established  by  1970  a  built- 
in,  hard  core  of  4  million  unemployed,  each 
averaging  3  dependents,  or  a  total  of  16  mil- 
lion Americans  subsisting  on  some  sort  of 
dole  at  a  cost  of  about  t8  billion  per  year. 
We  may  also  anticipate  a  long  series  of 
tremendoxis  labor-management  clashes, 
causing  billions  In  economic  loss,  or  el.se  the 
negotiation  of  collusive  agreements  which 
will  burden  the  consumer  and  minimize  the 
benefits  of  our  technology, 

WHAT    C4N    WE    DC 

Before  we  can  Improve  our  position  we 
win  have  to  admit  two  things  to  ourtclvee: 

First,  that  we  are  engaged  In  a  llfe-and- 
death  International  contest  to  maintain  our 
top  position  In  productivity  and  efficiency, 
and  this  effort  will  unquestionably  cause 
methods  and  machines  to  displace  workers. 


Second,  hat  we  have  badly  misjudged  the 
impact  of  he  new  technology  on  our  society 
and  have  betn  caught  unprepared  to  deal 
with  the  ct  nsequences 

As  to  the  hrst,  the  cold  war  may  be  a 
standoff  for  a  century,  and  the  standard 
bearer  for  tomorrow's  world  may  well  be  the 
nation  whose  system  offers  the  best  hope  for 
a  full  material  life  combined  with  maximum 
personal  freedom  from  regimentation,  A 
mass  of  16  million  half-starved  American 
peons  will  hardly  contrlbtite  to  our  stature 
In  1970,  by  which  time  Khrushchev  boasts 
that  the  U  S.S.R.  will  match  the  American 
standard  of  living 

Its  an  endless  circle.  To  hold  world  lead- 
ership we  must  use  every  means  to  spur 
technical  progress  In  industry.  We  must 
even  attempt  to  speed  up  the  cycle  of 
development  and  application  by  training 
more  engineers  and  technicians  through  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act 

At  the  same  time,  we  dare  not  p>ermlt  the 
machine  tj  overwhelm  the  citizen.  The  an- 
swer appears  to  be  to  make  a  determined 
Investment  In  what  Prof.  Theodore  Schviltz 
calls  "the  formation  of  human  capital,  "  a 
conscious  effort  to  speed  up  human  effec- 
tiveness based  on  capacities  that  develop 
from  Investments  in  man. 

Four  Immediate  undertakings  suggest 
themselves : 

1.  A  8uri>lUB  agricultural  c<immodltle6  pro- 
gram which  meets  at  least  the  minimum 
nutrition  requirements  f>r  sound  health.  At 
least  the  •Kjnivaleiit,  say.  oi  the  foods  we 
were  so  quick  to  rush  to  postwar  Europx". 
Considerations  of  humanity  aside,  if  the 
long-term  unemployed  are  not  fed  properly, 
they  will  soon  be  unable  to  work,  and  their 
families  will  be  permanent  charges  of  so- 
ciety. 

2.  Formal  recognition  by  the  President  of 
the  scope  of  the  problem,  and  its  relation- 
ship to  national  objectives,  such  recognition 
to  be  made  manifest  by  appointment  of  a  top 
assistant  at  near-Cabinet  rank  The  Secre- 
taries of  Labor,  Commrece  Agriculture,  and 
above  all.  Treasury,  have  an  interest  In  this 
situation. 

Ail  of  their  activities  bearing  on  the  mat- 
ter should  be  coordinated  at  once  by  a  top- 
flight business  economist-administrator,  re- 
porting directly  to  the  President.  Without 
the  prestige  of  the  White  Hou.se  behind  him, 
no  man  can  hope  to  untangle  the  mess  that 
has  developed. 

In  this  connection  let  it  be  suid  at  once 
that  this  Is  not  a  partisan  Issue,  and  has  no 
proper  pUce  In  the  I960  campaign  unless 
Injected  ty  default.  No  one  has  fcupht 
harder  against  political,  sectlonivl  and  White 
House  Indifference  to  the  problem  than  a 
handful  cf  Republican  Congressmen  from 
Pennsylvania  In  a  Democratic  Congress. 

3.  Institution  of  an  Immediate  Inquiry  by 
a  suitable  group  of  experts  Into  the  thev>reti- 
cal  aspecUi  of  the  displacement  of  men  by 
machines  In  an  effort  to  develop  a  yardstick 
whereby  counteractive  programs  may  be 
planned. 

Conduct  of  such  an  Inquiry  should  be  the 
most  lmjx>rtant  obligation  ol  the  PreFidei.fs 
Council  o)  Economic  Advisers 

Somewhere  there  are  slimpos"'  by  which 
we  may  identify  t-echnologlcal  lu. employ- 
ment in  ts  Infancy,  itnd  somewhere  There 
is  a  measuring  tnige  to  guide  a  practical 
course  of  action.  Perhaps  U  lies  in  the  ap- 
plication of  a  revei-se  o!  the  Iradtlme  prin- 
ciple for  tooling  and  preparation  which  l."* 
fundamental  to  mass  production  At  any 
rate,  there  is  an  answer  somewhere  and  »e 
must  find  It. 

4  Pursuit  of  bnth  Fixlrral  lep-lslation  and 
admlnlsUitlve  pr^igrams  de.«lgi-ed  to  place 
the  financial  support  of  the  Oovemment  be- 
hind short-term  betterment  undertakings  to 
the  exten-.  practicable  Any  program  which 
will  divert  gome  of  the  pyderal  purchasing 
billions  Into   the   yxf'^y.oufd   areas   will   more 


than  repay  us  in  the  years  to  come,  and  any 
program  of  physical  improvements  winch 
will  encourage  private  industrial  develop- 
ment can  be  assured  of  manifold  long-range 
return. 

These  are  not  tlie  only  p^isslblllties,  by 
any  means,  and  U  they  are  received  only  t<» 
he  rejected  In  favor  of  8ui)erlor  suggestions 
they  will  have  served  their  purpose  We 
cannot  muddle  through  in  the  vague  hope 
that  our  economy  will  expand  f.isi  enough 
to  soak  up  all  new  Jobseekers.  plus  those 
disphaced  by  the  growth  of  technology.  Tlie 
evidence  against  the  chances  of  such  a  hope 
is  not  to  be  denied. 

The  present  status  of  Carl  Harris  and  his 
family  Is  Just  around  the  corner  for  almost 
every  one  of  us  who  must  work  to  earn  his 
dally  bread  It  advances,  literally,  with  the 
speed  of  light,  as  the  little  cells  and  lubes 
wink  their  way  forward  with  inhuman  re- 
morselessness. 

■White  collar,  blue  collar,  or  no  collar,  there 
is  no  place  to  hide,  so  It  behooves  us  to  set 
about  learnlrig  the  dimensions  of  the  prob- 
lem that  faces  us  and  our  posterity. 


Speech  Delivered  by  Hon,  Barry  Gold- 
water,  of  .Arizona,  Before  the  American 
National  Cattlemen's  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

OF 

HON    BARRY  GOLDWATER 

0»     AKlZuNA 

IN   THE   SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  February  2.  1960 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr  Presiderit.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  Itie  Congressional  Record  the  text 
of  a  speech  I  made  at  Dallas.  Tex.,  on 
January  29  before  the  American  Na- 
tional Cattlemen's  Association. 

Tlicre  being  no  objection,  Uie  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SPTTT-H     DR  IVFRVtri     FT      us       PrN.^TOR     Barkt 

GoLDWATTji     BEToar     American     Nationai- 

Cattuemen's    Association.    Dallas.     Tex.. 

Jantjahy  29.  1960 

It  Is  a  real  privilege  to  appear  before  a 
group  of  Americans  who  have  steadfastly 
maintained  their  Independence  and  whu  have 
resolutely  refused  to  barter  away  their  eco- 
nomic freedom. 

In  this  age  of  subsidy  and  supports  and 
special  prl\-lle^  It  is  a  refreshing  and  en- 
couraging experience  Ui  \"isit  with  men  and 
women  who  have  never  t>een  taken  in  by  that 
beguiling  promise  of  something  for  noth- 
ing— which  Is  the  universal  b.-^it  employed  to 
secure  citizen  consent  for  Federal  interven- 
tion. 

For  30  ye;ir,':  we  have  ex|>erinicnted  with 
farm  programs.  Supports  and  control-':  and 
.subsidies  now  extend  to  30  percent  of  otu- 
farm  product  and  after  30  years  of  failure  we 
are  still  experimenting. 

And  what  have  we  accompllihcd  by  this  30 
ve;\rs  of  failure. 

We  h.-ive  succeeded  in  making  the  farmer 
the  \\h:;';  !np  boy  of  cur  economy. 

Wc  h.ive  jiiy^essed  direct  and  Indirect  penal- 
ties a-p-\;n't  the  penpie  of  America— cattlemen 
who  buy  grain  are  forced  to  pay  an  artificial 
price,  cotton  mills  must  buy  their  raw  ma- 
t,erial  In  an  adminl.strated  market,  and  we 
Li,ve  deprived  the  general  pubUc  from  the 
tjenefits  which  should  be  theirs — ol  otu  im- 
proving farm  technology. 

Oh  and  one  more  thine,  we  have  compelled 
tlie  t.axpaver  t^j  foot  the  bill  for  political  folly 


Perhaps  more  dam.'.gin^-  th.'in  a'.l  of  thcs 
we  have   in  some  measure    created  a  cipperiri- 
ent  six'iety 

■We  are  maintaining  a  herd  ij  boarder  cows 
at   public  expense. 

And  let  me  f  inpli.iMve  here  and  now  that 
the  farmers  arc  the  viot:ms  and  not  the  crea- 
tors ot  ovir  disastrous  tan-n  p<acy 

I've  gr.-  a  bu'e  ■  f  hpiires  m  my  briefc^ise 
covering  the  cost  of  oiir  folly  I  guess  six 
CPA's  and  three  Philadelphia  lawyers  could 
niftke  real  giX'd  sense  out  of  tliese  reports. 
But  I  can  read  the  total,  and  the  total  "real- 
ized cost' — that's  Washington  language — 
from  1932  to   1959  has  been  $17,753  million. 

Since  1953.  the  Government  ha.",  dlsfxised 
of  some  $16  billion  in  surplus  commodities 
overseas,  below  cost.  And  we  still  have  $9 
million  worth  left.  Farm  surpluses  today  are 
three  and  a  half  tlnies  as  large  as  they  were 
at  the  beginning  of  1953.  Carrying  clirirges, 
transportation,  interest  and  the  cost  of  scr- 
age  amount  to  more  than  Jl  blUl-  n  a  yo,vr  — 
or  $2,739,7'26  per  day 

Well,  I  am  sure  that  \ov,  are  fan.lliar  with 
all  these  figures  But  pleitse  let  me  point  ovit 
that,  generally  speaking,  producers  oJ  agri- 
cultural prxlncts — tmder  the  price  support 
nnd  acreage  llmitfitlon  progrttm— are  fanding 
rough  sledding.  While  prod.icers  outside  the 
program — operating  on  market  place  Moines 
in  response  to  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand— are  farlne  much  bettor  tl.an  the.r 
subsidized  brothers 

Even  though  this  program  has  tjeen  a 
monumental  failure,  one  thing  is  obvious— 
we  can't  end  It  overnight. 

Out  In  Arizona,  my  Irlends  In  the  caltle 
business  tell  me  that  when  you  suddenly 
take  a  calf  away  from  Its  mother  both  the 
cow  and  the  caif  do  a  lot  of  bawling. 

I  suipect  that  If  we  were  to  end  subeidies, 
the  mother  cow — in  this  case,  the  big  g<)V- 
ernmeut  interventionists  who  administer  the 
subsidy  pr'jgram — woUjQ  outbawl  the  recip- 
ients. 

You  remember  back  in  the  days  o'  the 
depresRi m  when  Hrnry  Wallace  wanted  to 
plow  up  every  1  >urth  row  we  had  planted — 
creating  an  artificial  sc'ircity  so  prices  would 
rise— most  Americans  were  shocked,  and  a 
lot  of  unkind  things  were  said  at>oiu  Henry 
Wallatte.  We  are  more  eniightened  tlian  he 
was — we  don't  plow  the  crops  under — we  just 
put  it  all  m  storage  and  call  It  surplus  and 
keep  on  wondering  what  to  do  wlUi  it. 

Den.ocrats  say  the  Republicans  are  respon- 
sible lor  the  farm,  mess  and  the  Republic.ins 
say  it  s  the  Democrats  who  pot  tis  into  this 
fix.  The  truth  Is.  neither  one  of  these  state- 
ments is  correct.  We  got  ourselves  into  this 
mess. 

Our  trotible  commenced  when  we  first  ac- 
cepted the  notion  that  goveriiniental  inter- 
vention—stibsldies.  controls.  concessions, 
ptc — could  be  substituted  fjr  the  cre.'-.tlve 
fctrength  of  a  free  pe<3ple. 

We  forgot  momentr.rilT  that  liberTT  tB 
lndi\ii:blp 

Vie  cannot  have  Ubeny  In  any  realm  of 
our  personal  activiUes  unless  we  are  wiihng 
to  accept  liberty  in  all  areas.  We  cann.t 
have  econoHiic  freedom  and  political  Uict.i- 
tion,  nor  can  we  have  political  freedom  and 
economic  dictation. 

Radical  liberals  In  our  century  behave  a* 
if  thty  believe  liberty  could  be  dnided 

Economic  freedom  is  rapidly  disappearing 
as  the  result  of  a  radical  iiberai  attempt  to 
creau  a  society  in  which  one  segment  of 
the  et'onorav  is  subsldi-ted  while  another  seg- 
ment is  controlled  and  a  third  segment  itsks 
to  operate  on  the  marketplace  values. 

The  tragic  thing  sbout  all  of  these  pro- 
gnuns  of  big  Ctovernment  intervention  is 
that  -hey  in. variably  produce  waste  aiid  cre- 
ate a  dependent  society.  'VMiat  is  more  de- 
structive is  tlie  creation  of  a  soft  and  weak 
pfopit — conditioned  to  look  to  big  govern- 
ment for  the  p^ilutlon  of  every  problem. 
This   was   the    pattern    which   preceded    the 
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downfftU  of  Egypt,  and  Rome  and  Or«ec8 
Ar«  w«  to  wi  Idly  by  und  wltuw*  th«  d«- 
itrvicUon  of  thl«  Republic' 

aopUlillcMed  modorn  knuw-lt-ftlla  have 
nlmvat  suv-ce<'cled  In  wUinR  ui  Die  dpttrvictive 
nixxlms  of  the  welfare  state  And  I  would 
!.>j!rK''»t  now  ts  the  time  to  recull  tl\«'  truth  of 
Those  copybook  udmonlt^oua  we  cherished  aa 
children 

I  would  dviageet  th»t  you  And  r  remember. 
RUrt  probftbly  itUl  n«peot.  thiU  ronun m- 
•lonjie,  oolkxiulnl  ndmanlt.laa  W.iste  not, 
w,«nt  not  " 

If  we  are  to  be  victorious  In  this  ci)ld-wi\r 
struggle  Rgalnst  the  alien  doctrine  of  com- 
munism, we  cftnnot  afford  to  continue  wiuit- 
ing  human  resovirrea,  n-ir  can  we  contuu;e 
to  proceed  on  the  asaumptl on  thftt  miui  s 
cr«atlve  ability  can  b«  blueprinted  nnd 
pigeonholed 

Bach  yew  in  Waahlngton  the  stAUstn-lftr.s 
with  their  slide  rxilea  have  eaiim.it«l  the 
total  wheat  crop.  They  do  this  with  cuf.ou 
ai^d  the  other  control  commodities  Well. 
let  me  tell  you  what  haa  happoned  to  their 
MtimMea  of  cotton  protJucion 

Th«  cotton  farmers  in  Arizona,  when  they 
found  their  planting  limited  to  a  certain 
number  of  acr«e.  Improved  their  technology. 
They  used  more  fertlllier,  they  were  more 
careful  In  their  cultivation,  and  they  suc- 
ceeded In  producing  a  greater  total  yield  of 
cotton  on  a  sut>stantlally  decreased  number 
of  acres. 

When  you  tell  a  free  American  that  he 
can't  do  something,  or  try  to  fence  him  In. 
the  chances  are  his  Inventive  genius  and 
tenacity  of  purp>06e  will  find  a  way  to  get 
around  the  fences  and  accompU.-;h  the  thing 
he  wa3  told  he  couldn't  do 

I  am  reliably  Informed,  for  ex\mpie.  that 
wheat  farmers  in  the  semiarid  lands  of  east- 
ern Washington  have  developed  i  strain  of 
wheat  which  resulted  In  a  doubling  of  the 
yield  per  acre. 

Does  It  make  sense  that  this  Increa.se  of 
yield  and  Improved  technology  should  be- 
come a  storage  headache  for  all  the  people 
when  It  should  be  a  blessing  for  all  people' 
We  are  not  going  to  an.swer  the  problems 
created  by  our  unsuccessful  approiich  to 
them  by   Imposing   more   llmltarions 

No  one  has  yet  suggested  we  should  set  up 
a  governmental  agency  and  put  price  supports 
under  automobiles  or  telephones,  televisions. 
or  refrigerators,  or  any  of  the  products  of 
manufacturing. 

I  did  read  once  the  humorous  sug'jestion 
of  a  professional  writer  who  prop'.>sed  that 
the  Government  establish  a  word  bank  In 
Washington — in  order  that  he  ml2;ht  have 
a  market  for  his  total  output.  He  suggested 
the  Government  buy  the  words  he  couldn't 
sell  in  the  open  market  and  put  them  In  a 
surplus  bank.  Or  how  about  the  buggy 
whip  manufacturer  who  had  no  more  mar- 
kets for  his  product  and  suggested  that  the 
Government  buy  them  at  tl  2.5  and  sell  them 
to  Europe  at  $1. 

We  accepted  aovemmental  Intervention  In 
the  field  of  agricultiire  on  the  assurance  of 
its  sponsors  that  w^e  would  achieve  these  ob- 
jectives: (li  Assure  the  farmer  an  Income 
commensurate  with  that  enjoyed  by  men  in 
other  occupations;  (2i  produ'^e  better  food 
at  lower  costs:  (3i  conserve,  ratlier  than 
waste,   our   natural   resources. 

The  difficult  problem  of  farm  surpluses 
was  created  by  the  radical  liberal  group  who 
mistakenly  believed  they  could  apply  controls 
and  central  planning  to  only  one  segment 
of  the  Nation's  economic  life. 

Not  long  ago.  one  of  the  Democrat  presi- 
dential hopefuls  made  a  speech  on  the  west 
coa^t  In  which  he  deplored  the  fact  that 
Americans  had  gone  soft 

I  do  not  think  Americans  have  2  'ne  soft, 
but  If  we  have,  I  would  sU;?gest  it  l.s  t:.*^  direct 
result  of  the  spoon-fed.  administered  so- 
ciety which  the  radical  liberals  h.\v°  at- 
tempted   to   create    here — it   is   the  resUit   of 


Mvir  fiiilurc  to  d"n'.  blun'lv  and  iioenly  \*Uh 
•inpleftftixnt  prohleirui  and  dilTl  ult  sltua- 
1  toiis. 

You    and    I,    as   citl/ens    nf    this    Hcpublic 
must  lu'ccpt  a  portion  of   the  rei!>on.*ibilit3r 
:  or  •h''  present  diUunma  In  whicli  the  furiner 

:UUls   1;    11    ..'-If 

Common  sen.^r  tr',l>i  w*  the  on'v  wnv  to 
;e'(ru>>  the  fiunipr  tMUl  to  rrrf '.xliUsh  M^  dlg- 
ilty  m  our  econoiv.v  Ik  to  nf  rurm  iir  .durta 
'ini'lt  on  iheoprn  nvvrkp'  \:  >l  'rre  'hf  f'Miner 
nf  govrrr.mrn'al  r.in'r'i.'*  rend  in' «'rvrl^■  i  m 
Mr  Hmrv  H'/'."'  !'.■>■>  «Ui'.'r»ir<(  >  \\r  aw 
•')  do  tni.H  wx.-   '.    '••11!]  !<;:   f  inn  ^■.'>^\<'  •■      >:.  1 

OliyiUlU-  •  s  '    n       1      o.s    l>i    ■     ^.•:r\r\\    pl.Ui'tHl        Alul 

hen  to  sell  bi\rk  'o  t!i"  r»:  inert — at  prlcea 
rvrr  Mill',  'li"  Cist  ot  production — all  th» 
'irp;o.''<.    ;.    .V    being    held    In    Oovernment 

>t.  :r>.,'o 

Mr  Hnzlitt  pointed  out  thnt  i\o  farn>«r 
would  grow  rroiw  when  h«  could  buy  tht 
-ropa  from  th'-  t^i  > "rnment  tor  lesa  than 
the  cost  cvf  pr  (1  1  M  .n  He  suggested  that 
mxit  fiirr^f^rs  w  u!d  take  advantage  of  the 
%\\u\\'-  II  to  build  up  the  aoll  and  adopt 
pra'  I  '-s  '.viiich  w</U'.d  a.«j-ure  leas  ezpenalre 
{ir-.'i  i  ';  n  when.  It  bee. one  neceasary  to 
pr  '<!  .'"e   crips   once   more 

Mr  H  zlltt  also  pointed  out  l!ic  f.vnr.ors 
would  c  inf'>rm  to  niarket  demands  In  the 
resale  of  the  surplus  comm'Xllties  bought 
back    fr.m    the    Government 

Since  the  beeinnin?  of  the  Eisenhower 
adminLs'r.vti  ill,  the  Republican  Secretary 
B^nsoii  has  tried  des:  erately  to  end  the 
;>rt-sent  wasteful  practices  and  restore  mar- 
kf-v:  ire  values  in  the  agricultural  industry. 
PoUtlcal  pressures  and  the  farming  of  the 
f<UTner  for  votes,  rather  than  voting  for  the 
farmers'  good,  has  prevented  this  I  would 
suggest  the  farm  pr'  gram  Is  only  one 
symptom  of  the  di.stressing  malady  of  big 
g  )vernment  Intervention  which  threatene 
the  economy  and  the  future  of  this  Nation. 
Y.:ju  ai;d  I  must  decide  whether  we  in- 
tend to  continue  down  the  road  of  Federal 
aid  and  Federal  subsidy  Last  year  the  Fed- 
eral Congress  passed  the  so-called  Defense 
Education  Act  This  year  they  are  being 
urged  to  pass  a  Federal  subsidy  for  the 
constructions  of  schc>oIs  We  have  Federal 
aid  for  airports  and  Federal  aJd  for  high- 
ways. These  programs  always  start  small, 
and  end  big.  and  the  bureaus  administrating 
t'nese  programs  multiply  like  rabbits — and 
Just  as  hard  to  kill  off. 

If  we  continue  down  this  rofit!  we  will 
become  a  people  who  will  be  leaning  on 
Uncle  Sam — and  the  more  we  lean,  the 
greater  the  habit  becomes.  And  no  people 
dependent  upon  the  subsidies  of  central  gov- 
ernment can  claim  to  be  free 

The  preservation  of  the  Republic  Is  not  a 
partisan  political  Issue  We  are  not  divided 
as  Republicans  or  Democrats.  Indeed,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  valiant  efforts  of  many 
effective  and  dedicated  Democrats,  we  might 
be  much  closer  to  complete  socializing  than 
we  now  are. 

Growing  cattle  Isn't  all  beer  and  skittles. 
Merchants  and  manufacturers  and  doctors 
and  dentists  have  their  problems.  But  170 
years  of  progress  should  certainly  convince 
us  that  free  men.  free  from  governmental 
Interference,  produce  more,  distribute  more, 
and  contribute  more  to  man's  ultimate  des- 
tiny than  a  race  of  dependent,  controlled 
creatures. 

I  would  suggest  this  Nation  still  has  the 
strength  and  courage  to  face  the  truth — to 
reverse  the  course  we  have  been  following 
the  past  30  years — to  turn  our  backs  on  the 
errors  we  have  made  without  Indulging  In 
the  luxury  of  name  calling  and  recrimina- 
tions. 

Washington  won't  do  this,  and  no  remote 
governmental  corporation  can  do  this.  But 
you  and  I  can — and  must.  By  apathy  and 
greed  we  created  this  situation— with  cour- 
age and  sacrifice  we  can  correct  It. 


We  can  reject  aelf-lndulgeuce  and  doinuna 
•elf-auinolenoy. 

We  can  return  to  tho«e  principles  -  f  thrift, 
Industry  and  person -to -per-'  n\  charity  which 
conquered  thU  hoetlle  continent  nud  n>i\de 
America  tht  foal  and  the  beacuu  \\^\\\  li*- 
all  men,  everywhere. 


The   Forgotten   Man:    The   Amtrnts 
Farmer 


IN 


KXimSION  or  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FIUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or   n;  :  ■.  s  T'*i  >  r* 
Ur    -I  v\-v    .   y    niE  VNITfTD  '^TATT^S 
Tur-dau   Fihruary  2   1960 

Mi  HUMI'IIHFY  Mr  Picsident.  It 
wa.s  my  priv  ,>■  <  ii  iho  date  of  Decem- 
ber 4  to  .uldM'^-^  Ihe  Texas  Farmers 
Union  at  PjiI  Woi  ih  Tex  Thp  Farmers 
Union  in  Texas  hns  t>rrn  growlmf  stead- 
ily, solidly,  arid  is  ^aininK  ever  wider  and 
stronger  support.  Tli-s  is  a  .splendid  or- 
ganization of  dedicated  and  patriotic 
Americans  who  are  ju.'^tly  proud  of  their 
activity  It  wa,-;  a  leal  privilege  to  ad- 
dress this  splendid  gaLhermg. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Texas.  Ralph  Yar borough,  intro- 
duced me  to  his  fellow  Ttxans,  He  wa.s 
received  with  great  enlhu.s;asm  and  is 
justly  known  as  the  champion  of  the 
farmers  of  Texas. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.-^ent  tiiat  my  ad- 
dress  before  the  Texas  Farmers  Union 
convention  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpts were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ExrmPTs  or  Remarks  bt  US  Senator  HrscRT 
H  HcrjfPHRiT,  DFMirRAT.  or  Minnii.sota, 
BsroRK  Texas  K\RMrn.s  Union  BANyrrr, 
Port  Worth,  Tex  .  Drt  rvnEit  4  1959 
Some  years  ago.  !•..:.*!.. .n  D  R.».sevelt 
made  famous  the  phra«e,  "the  forgotten 
man." 

Today,  there  Is  definitely  a  forgotten  man 
In  the  eyes  of  the  present  administration — 
the  American  farmer. 

I  don't  need  to  remind  any  of  you  that 
the  American  economy  has  had  its  ups  and 
downs  since  this  administration  took.  ofBce. 
But  it  has  always  worked  out  so  that  the 
farmer  shared  In  all  the  downs  but  was  left 
out  In  the  cold  during  the  upe. 

Let  me  give  you  some  examplee  of  how  the 
farmer  has  been  left  out  In  the  cold — down 
and  out. 

SLIDING    DOWN    THE    SLIDING    SCALE 

During  the  first  5  years  of  this  adminis- 
tration, net  farm  income  declined  by  about 
2  percent  a  year — while  nonfarm  net  income 
rose  by  2  percent  a  year. 

And  In  1958,  the  Income  per  person  on  the 
farm  was  Just  about  half  the  Income  per 
person  off  the  farm.  And  I'm  not  just  talk- 
ing about  caah  Income — Im  talking  about 
total  Income. 

This  year,  according  to  the  Republican 
hucksters,  we're  supposed  to  be  in  a  boom. 
If  you  don't  believe  me.  why  just  ask  the 
Republican  National  Committee  They  11 
tell  you  how  rosy  everything  is  supposed 
to  be. 

Well,  before  these  Republican  pmpagan- 
dists  write  up  their  press  releases,  they  must 
throw  away  all  the  figures  they  get  about 
the  American  farmer.  Because  during  this 
so-called  Republican  boom  things  certainly 
aren't  rosy  down  on  the  farm. 


Sure,  dtirlng  the  flrit  9  months  of  i.Mjt 
year,  the  income  of  the  American  i)eoplc  as 
a  whole  went  up  19  billion 

But  whnt  hapjiened  to  fixrm  Income? 

You  know — It  went  down  by  more  than 
la  billion. 

Net  farm  income  during  Uil«  ao-cnlled 
borm  year  hn.i  gune  d^-wn  nrurly  24  j^ercent. 

In  tern^!  i>f  rto.iurn  with  the  immo  buying 
))ower.  ti>(  net  incuii^e  of  agriculture  ihli 
year  U  Ihc  lowest  In  13  years 

The  parity  rivllo  Ik  l  "wer  loduy  ihivn  a!  any 
Uni«  at  nee  104O. 

It  U  any  wonder  I  «nv  thnt  tl.r  An.wu-un 
farmer  la  txlny'a  I'lgi    ten  n,n!.'' 

Now,  of  couree,  the  itepublu-unK  w  u;d  ;iKi< 
to  have  ycu  forjet  thnt  yi Aire  the  T^rtr  ttn; 
man.  And  they've  aclopti>d  a  new  trc!in!q\ie 
tor  doliif  'hat  T:'.>"y''.  •  i.pjxlMt«d  a  f;-*-  '.n! 
committee  of  ex:^ert»  t«)  te;i  y  u  h  w  grei.l 
tblnge  are  folng  to  t>e  f  r  yuu  17  yrnrs  rium 
now— In  1»7« 

Tou  know.  It's  nn  amortng  thtt^^  T^.e 
R?publlean  Party  has  been  In  bvislnesa  for 
over  l"<^  \eftr»  i  «  and  it  haa  to  organlae 
a  c»^n•.r!•.:•t^e  ',■    tri;  it  whM  It  atandt  for 

\Vi  :;     xi'.*   ci.mnilttee   hnd    n   Int   of   hlph- 
»■  UTidlng  ;>hra&es  to  »   ire  \hr  farm  prrbirm 
But  when   you   rut   thr-  'luh    thrm   and    boll 
them  down  to  ii.rni)le  Enp.i.'h    they  say  dim- 
ply, "We  Ucpubllcar.s  like  ETTa 

Bo  If  yt«u  want  t<<  ki^.nw  wi.r-e  you'll  be 
lu  1976  under  the  Rtpubllca.s  long-rnnge 
program.  Just  try  to  iniaifln';  k  ,:^  tl.r  lugh 
17  more  yrars  Just  like  tlie  p.is;  6— -  :  rH:iing 
prices,  failing  parity,  falling  inron.c  ..:..! 
falling  farms. 

I  know  you  can't  afford  many  more  years 
like  the  pist  six — and  I  doii't  think  America 
can  eltHer. 

TILE   WRONG   ANSWraS  TO  THE  WmONG  QUiaiKJW 

I've  been  doing  a  lot  of  thinking  about 
the  current  pUght  of  the  American  farmer, 
and  also  about  t  he  great  depression  of 
1929 — at  the  end  of  another  Repub'.ican 
adinlnlEtrution.  And  Fve  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there's  a  frightening  slmllanty 
t)etween  the  two 

Tlilrty  years  afo.  n.«;  the  businessmen  of 
that  other  RepubMcan  administration  •sur- 
veyed the  phony  b^xim  of  the  late  15>20'b. 
they  concluded  that  the  country  was  s\if» 
ferlng  from  one  thing:  overproduction. 

Well,  the  Republican  fnrm  program  of  the 
1950*8  starts  from  the  same  basic  premise: 
that  the  basic  farm  problem  is  overproduc- 
tion. 

And  having  dra*  !i  that  conclusion,  they 
pick  the  most  Inhiunan  solution  to  it:  Inwer 
prices  ana  break  the  farmer's  back—  then, 
according  to  Hepubiioan  d  ictriije  there  won't 
be  BO  many  fanners  and  maybe  they  wont 
produce  so  much. 

This  Is  the  most  Inhuman  solution,  and 
It  Is  alsC'  the  moet  Ineffective  We've  all 
learned  that  over  the  past  6  years  Any  solu- 
tion to  tJie  farm  program  th.at  flies  In  the 
face  of  hiiman  nature — and  of  htimaneness — 
Is  bound   o  fail. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  this  deliberate 
Republlci^n  policy  of  farm  deflation?  Who 
has  benehted? 

Not  the  consumer — for  while  the  prices 
received  by  farmers  have  dropped  severely 
since  195:2,  the  price  of  food  to  the  consumer 
has  gone  up  sharply. 

Not  tht  worker — for  the  worker  is  basically 
a  consumer. 

Not  th<;  businessman — for  If  farm  Income 
hiidn't  dropped  off  by  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars,  'armers  would  have  much  more 
money  to  buy  the  products  of  busines."!. 

Nor  have  the  surpluses  been  reduced. 
Quite  the  contrary — today,  they  are  several 
times  what  they  were  when  this  dciitacrate 
farm  deflation  policy  wa.s  Bt.iirted 

And  If  the  Republicans  In  Wa-'^hmct^n 
knew  anything  about  human  nature,  they 
would  have  known  from  Uie  beg;:uung  tliat 
Increased  prodtictlon — yes  surpluses — would 


rrsuii  from  deliberately  depreating  farm 
prices  A»  long  as  the  Amarloan  fanner  U  a 
free  and  liidependent  man,  he  wUl  try  to 
make  vip  for  lower  prlcei  by  planting  mure, 
It'i  juit  plain  oommonaense  and  economlo 
urc«4*:t  y 

THE  TRi'i  BuaM.ua— MVMOCa 

The  reeult  of  the  current  farm  pcMlry  haa 
been  iv  gi-eiit  deal  of  aufferlng  The  f:»rmer« 
l-.ave  nufTered  Uie  ronaumi>rt  have  mITered 
bviainens  hn»  ^ulTered— bvH  there"R  another 
(jrovip  nf  i>eo;ile  who  havr  suffered    ti>o 

I  m  tHikln^'  i\b.-ivii  the  mUllona  of  people 
vk  h.  If  1  to  bed  hungry  e\erv  night  mmplv 
Ix-i  ,  isr  '.or>  r.Ai.  (  ^r\.  tlir  IjhkI  \'i  !ec<l  theni- 
».ehe»  or  their  ramiUen. 

Mu.v  or  th>>«e  people  are  right  here  m  the 
Vnitrd  .-^taieR 

Ml:u<>n^  mnre  are  abnMtd. 

Hi  vk  ^l.:ulu■!^ll  t^Rt  Anicrir!>'»  g-.uarlea 
should  t>e  bulging  nt  tJieir  »eain«  while  there 
remains  a  mouth  vmfed 

How  alianiefvil  ihia  the  An-ienc.in  Uixpsoer 
should  be  p.nying  a  milllc>Ji  dcvllixrs  n  duv  tn 
store  our  inountlr.g  mrpUisee -lu.^K-j.d  nf 
devoting  ih.M  ni,.nfv  to  help  Iced  the  huigry 
a!id  clf.tiie  t:.e  iieedv 

I  rn\  not  talking  ab«nit  dumpnp  our 
pr'>durt»  ab.'ivad  and  defj-oying  world 
juarkcus 

I  am  ta'k.np  nt>iut  reaching  out  wlUi  a 
humane,  he  [)ing  hp>nd  to  nations  who  cannot 
buy  fix>ds;uns  in  il.e  wo;  Id  market,  but  who 
need  our  help  desperately 

Why  don't  the  Repubilcsn«:  give  their  en- 
thusiastic support  to  a  Food  for  Peace  plan 
such  as  I  have  proposed? 

I'll  tell  you  why;  because  the  Ropv.;>i.can 
spokesmen  are  afraid  It  wUl  cost  too  much 
money.  But  they  Ignore  the  cost  of  doing 
nothing — or  too  little. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  about  the  image 
of  America  abroad.  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  travel  quite  a  b.t  In  recent  years. 
and  I  have  seen  what  the  world  thinks  of 
America. 

Do  you  remember  that  FraTiklin  Roosevelt 
used  to  talk  about  the  good-neighbor  jxillcy? 
Well,  everyone  In  the  world  believed  he 
meant  just  that,  because  Franklin  Roosevelt 
was  a  good  neighbor  right  m  his  own  cuun- 
tr>-.  Everybody  knew  that.  Franklin  R<;)i)se- 
velt  loved  people  and  believed  in  "Love  Tl-.y 
Neighbor." 

And  when  President  Truman  inaugurated 
the  polnt-4  program  to  help  the  d'^wn 
Trodden  countries  of  the  world,  that  rang 
true.  too.  because  the  wurlcj  knew  that  Harry 
Truman  was  the  friend  of  the  downtrodden 
here  at  home. 

But  America  doesn't  enjoy  that  same  image 
today.  And  do  you  know  why?  Because 
wheri  the  world  looks  at  Uncle  GOP  today, 
it  sees  dollar  signs  in  his  eyes.  They  are  the 
eyes  of  a  moneylender  or  a  rich  relative,  not 
the  eyes  of  a  humanitarian  who  believes  tn 
people  £uid  in  sharing  good  fortune  to  relieve 
misfortune. 

Besides  using  food  for  peace,  tliere  are 
other  great  things  that  this  country  could 
do.  We  could  put  our  young  men  to  work 
in  his  forests  and  parks,  conserving  and 
building  our  great  national  wealth.  I  have 
proposed  such  a  program — a  Youth  Conser- 
vation Corps— but  Uncle  GOP  say  "No." 

We  could  have  a  food  stamp  plan  In  order 
to  supplement  the  diets  of  our  needy— but 
Uncle  GOP  says  "No." 

And  If  Uncle  GOP  were  truly  thrifty — and 
.smart — we  could  have  a  farm  policy  that 
would  strengthen  the  farm  economy  the  na- 
tional economy,  and  the  economy  of  the  free 
world — and  it  would  cost  a  lot  less  u\x  money 
than  the  present  Republican  mess. 
A  roi  ICY  or  DEPPArR 

Tl.p  Republicans  have  not  olTered  us  a 
farm  program— not  last  week,  nor  last  year, 
nor  any  of  the  7  years  they  have  been  In 
power.    The  farm  policies  they  have  followed 


have  weukened  the  abtiily  of  the  Owvern- 
meut  tx3  aid  furaierc  ha\e  drl', en  the  yotu^g 
people  from  the  land,  havr  »Ufled  the  rurul 
butlnesa  oommunUies 

And  the  UepubJlcan  pollclee  hnve  not  re- 
•ulted  In  benefit  to  tlit  rUlee  either  When 
the  ytung  men  and  women  turn  frr'vm  the 
land  iro  to  the  cuie«  Ui  seek  their  fiu-ttineii 
und  n*w  wny»  if  li:r,  they  find  no  opptir- 
tuT-,tMi-((  n\v,-\!tinK  them.  There  hiui  been  no 
)  ni:"!;'^  to  prepare  the  clUee  tox  the  pe<>- 
I  '•  <■  il'.r  pc  pip  tnr  the  ritirs  The  Rr- 
;  M^^Mc  •!  fnrm  pnlicltHi  are  matched  by  then 
h.A-Krir  t  pollcirs  in  repsvrd  to  lixbor  educa- 
t:>n    henlth    and  urban  development 

I'resrnt  fRrm  p<i;icir(i  hiwe  brought  u»  to 
•he  p  we  whevf  farmer*  imrt  thrir  children 
!t«e\  there  ts  no  h^pf  '.n  the  land  t^ry  mr 
met  vith  dl»c<Mir»Renient  on  every  sidt 

rrr-M-  t  fi.rin  polMcR  ha'-e  pavrd  the  wny 
for  the  seirure  of  An\er1ct»'«  \u»t  acres  n"f 
agrirultxiral  la:id  iiy  (v^rp^irate  tnterents  by 
I  >r!>ornte  j^owers  "Hje  ;>eople  In  the  cnlea 
:•■«  1  iUK  ."i  .:u-ntHl  vip  I'l  this  sn/ure  bv  the 
MAdiS'^n  A\rnvjr  bovs  »  bo  ctmirtil  the  chan- 
i.eU  t  I  Cvimiuunlvation  Thnt  it  why  evrry 
^tlier  slick  n:iig.»«..ne  you  pick  vip  hat  an- 
I'licr  artUie  thai  in»,kc4  the  iRrmcr  the 
w!,;p;  .jvi:  b<  y  Kr  the  cxlr»\i^;ant.  watierul. 
':•':•  r:..T"  p->'1r,e»  Divide  and  r  r.c,ucr 
in  th»'  name  o!  the  corp<-irate  interests 

You  know  and  1  know  that  unrestricted 
corpo'-n""  econ-^mlc  power  over  our  land  and 
our  prop.r  .^pe::;,  e.xplo.t.aion — hearUesi  use 
of  hu:;...!.  re^wurces  and  soil  restu.-cos  ;»r.d 
water  rcb^ -.'.rces— that  dots  uji  t.ike  mi.  ac- 
count the  present  and  future  needs  <-:  the 
people  In  our  own  country  or  of  the  pt  )ple 
of  the  world. 

A    CHARTIP    or     H    >rF     FOF,    F-RMERS 

Wh.*t  do  I  thlr.k  we  should  do  about  a 
farm  )>o'. ^cy** 

I  believe  that  Conpre.s.s  should  set  forth 
poiUs  for  .Amorlcan  agriculture,  and  thtu 
give  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture a  wide  v.o.rlety  of  tools  for  the  attain- 
ment of  thore  gr^als.  and  broad  discretion 
In  the  choice  of  th.ose  tools  And  I  believe 
fa.-nifrs  thtmseives  s.hould  have  a  voice  in 
this  matter  that  conceriis  them  so  vitally. 

I  spelled  out  these  Ideas  in  the  Humphrey 
Family  Farm  Program  DevelopmeTit  Act 
which  I  introduced  last  .Aug-ust.  This  is  a 
.  barter  of  hope. 

Wi.at  are  the  goals? 

T.hi;  first  is  a  determinatioii  of  a  fair  price 
for  farm  commixiities  and  a  fair  income 
standard  for  fa.'mers.  Income  per  farm  per- 
son 1;;  only  about  half  the  Income  per  non- 
farm  j>erson.  This  lop-sided  situation  can't 
be  changed  overnight  but  it  can  be  griidually 
chantted  if  pricing  policies  are  geared  to  the 
attainment  of  a  fu:r  income  for  larmer? — 
and  th:.-;  can  be  accomplished  iii  a  way  tli  ;t 
lessens  the  Uix  biu-dci;,  :u£iead  of  pilir.g  it 
higher  and  higher 

Th?  second  objective  if  a  p-cxiurtion  goal. 
This  coal  shQ\ild  be  determined  by  what  Is 
:.eed<^d  to  satisfy  the  true  needs  of  the  .Amer- 
ican people,  the  commercial  export  mnrket. 
iicces.'=;ary  reserves,  and  foreign  policy  pur- 
pose.' 

And  this  goal  should  not  be  mei  by  a  rie- 
l;'oer.ite  policy  of  farm  deflation,  of  break- 
ing the  farmer's  back  to  reduce  production. 
l'hpr'»  are  more  himifir.e  and  more  effective 
ways  of  achieving  production  goals  in  acri- 
ctilture.  and  they  ehculd  be  used 

Third,  we  neetl  an  agricultural  resources 
conservation  program  This  is  an  integral 
part  of  any  comprehensive  farm,  program 
Any  land  adj'ustmeni  program  must  take 
into  account  our  present  needs — needs  of 
farmers  needs  of  consumers  needs  of  rural 
communities,  and  needs  of  generations  to 
Ci3ine.  Every  .American  has  a  stake  In  the 
present  and  "future  productivity  of  our  land. 
Our  growing  population  makes  this  so. 

The  time  when  a  frontier  fanner  could 
'mine"    his    laiid    a:jd    n-n!\e    on    lu    a;.^.iher 
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farm— leaving  behind  him  starved,  treelesa. 
eroded  land— Is  far  In  our  past.  SoU  and 
water  resources  are  vital  to  national  weU- 
belng — and  to  International  well-being. 

Therefore,  a  comprehensive  land  use  pro- 
gram must  be  based  on  the  facts  of  both 
present  and  potential  consumption  needs. 
It  must  safeguard  the  well-being  of  the 
family  farmer.  An  agricultural  resources 
conservation  program  Is  the  heart  of  a  sound, 
forward-looking  farm  program. 

Fourth,  we  should  have  employment  goals 
for  American  agriculture.  These  goals 
should  envisage  a  farm  population,  and  es- 
pecially farm  families,  which  have  adequate 
opportunity  to  be  fully  and  usefully  em- 
ployed on  our  farms  They  should  laclude 
proper  credit  facilities  to  strengthen  the 
operation  of  the  family  type  f.irm.  Tliey 
should  also  include  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  those  within  the  farm  popula- 
tion wh3  may  wish  to  transfer  to  other 
occupations 

Undoubtedly,  there  would  be  some  mis- 
takes and  some  difficulties,  even  und?r  this 
kind  of  program.  But  such  a  pmeram, 
being  based  upon  sound  anr*  worthy  objec- 
tives, would  be  self-repairirii;  instead  of  self- 
defeating 

It  would  bring  brii-g  supply  a;.d  demand 
Into   balance   at    the   h.ghesc  possible    levels. 


instead  of   trying   to  bring   them   Into   bal- 
ance at  depressed  levels. 

It  would  use  Income  progress,  rather  than 
income  deflation,  as  a  tool  for  farm  pr..jduc- 
tlon  adjustment. 

It  would,  in  the  long  ran,  reduce  public 
costs  by  substituting  sanity  for  confusion 

It  would  unite  Instead  of  dividing  the 
worker  and  the  farmer,  the  prxlucer  and 
the  consumer,  by  using  a  full  prosperity 
program  for  agriculture  as  a  reinforcement 
to  a  full  prosperity  program  for  all.  and  by 
promoting  the  full  prosperity  of  others  .«  a 
reinforcement  to  the  full  prosperity  of 
farmers. 

It  would  help  us  to  advance  the  Amerl- 
:an  economy  as  a  whole  by  seetng  it  as 
a  whole,  instead  of  mistrea'ing  the  economy 
by  breaking  It  down  Into  arbitrary  blt^  and 
pieces 

It  would  bring  our  agricultural  efforts  Into 
the  further  service  of  free  world  humanity 
and  world  peace  It  would  make  us  look  at 
our  so-called  wheat  surplus  in  terms  of  na- 
tional and  worldwide  needs  When  you  do 
that  it  becomes  a  strategic  and  vital  reserve 
that  lends  strength  and  security  to  the  free 
world.  Instead  of  considering  our  store  of 
wheat  as  only  a  burdensome  problem,  a 
weight  upon  the  farmer  and  a  drag  on  the 
economy,  it  should  be  treated  as  the  source 
of  moral,  political,  and  economic  strength. 


We  should  look  at  the  qiianlltles  of  food 
held  In  reserve,  and  the  productive  capacity 
of  our  land  Just  as  we  l(X)k  at  money  In  the 
bank — this  Is  our  capital  g-XKl.s.  our  capital 
treasure  M mey  Is  worthless  piled  up  In  a 
bank  Only  when  It  Is  put  to  use  does  It 
have  true  worth,  true  value  true  meaning  to 
people. 

From  Biblical  times,  down  through  the 
centuries,  wheat  has  been  a  symbol  of  life 
and  hope  to  all  mankind  A  kernel  of  wheat 
Is  Indeed  a  spark  of  life  All  over  the  world 
people  pray;  "Give  us  this  day  our  dally 
bread  "' 

A  CHAHTEK  or   HOPE    niR    ML 

I  have  spoken  of  the  kind  of  goals  which 
should  be  part  of  our  farm  policy  — goals 
I  have  Incorporated  In  the  Humphrey  Fam- 
ily Farm  Program  Development  Act  I  bee  an 
America  In  which  we  can  and  should  attain 
such  goals,  not  only  for  agriculture,  but  also 
for  the  Nation  at  large  We  need  to  set 
goals  for  social  security  expansion,  f  jr  wage 
expansion,  for  business  expansion,  for  edu- 
cation and  health  improvement — all  reinforc- 
ing one  another,  all  consistent  strains  In  the 
symphony  of  American  efTort.  and  all  respon- 
sive to  the  new  pace  of  our  technology  and 
science  and  Invention. 

Then,  and  then  only,  will  we  be  able  to 
lead  the  world  to  rising  standards  of  living 
and  to  peace. 


SENATE 

Wednf.sivw,  Fi.iiiii  vn>  :'.  HMO 

The  Senate  met  at  10.30  o  clock  a.m  , 
and  was  called  lo  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore 

The  Very  Reveff^nd  Eue;ene  I  Van- 
Antwerp,  S.S..  rector,  St.  Marys  Semi- 
nary. Baltimore.  Md.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer : 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son.  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  amen 

Lord  God  of  nation.^  we  adore  Thee. 
"For  in  Thee  do  we  put  our  trust.  ' 

And  since  "it  is  the  duty  of  all  nations 
to  implore  God  s  protection  and  favor,  " 
we  ask  Thee  to  ble'is  thi.s  trathering  of 
the  Senate.  Grant  to  the.se  "sentinels 
of  our  freedom  '  the  icnowledge  to  see 
and  the  courage  to  do  what  is  right  and 
just,  so  that  they  may  use  their  talents, 
intelligence,  mtetrrity.  and  strength  for 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  all  men. 
all  made  in  the  imatce  of  our  God. 

And.  O  God  c^f  s'rentrth  and  peace,  who 
In  times  past  hast  so  often  favored  our 
undertakings  in  this  land,  send  forth 
Thy  ^race  and  crown  Thy  s reat  mfts  with 
peace — peace  between  nation.^,  between 
races,  between  factions,  between  ail  ele- 
ments of  division — amoni?  all  men.  all 
the  children  of  God 

And  may  these  fauued  men,  the  Sena- 
tors of  our  United  States,  be  Thy  instru- 
ments for  good,  forever.  Through  Jesus 
Ciiii-st   Thy    Son    our    Lord.      Amen. 


nominations  were  communicated  to  the 

Senate  by  Mr,  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


THE  JOLTINAL 

On  request  of  Mr  \Lansf:eld  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Jjurnal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
February  2,  1960,  was  dispen.=.ed  with. 


MESSAGES    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writms    from   the   Presi- 
dent  of   the   United   States   submitting 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sen'ative:^.  by  Mr  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
readine:  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Huu.-e  had  pas.^ed.  without  amendment. 
the  bill  'S  2231  >  to  amend  the  joint 
rer>olutioii  providing  for  membership 
and  participation  by  tho  United  States  in 
the  Inter-American  Children's  Institute, 
formerly  known  as  the  American  Inter- 
national Institute  for  the  Protection  of 
Childhood,  as  amended. 

The  message  also  aniiounced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  and 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate i 

H  R  1217  An  act  to  stispend  for  2  years 
the  Import  duty  on  certain  amorphous 
granhlte: 

H  R  2849  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oscar 
A    L.iBranche: 

H  R  5054  An  act  to  amend  the  Tartfl  Act 
of  1930  with  respect  to  the  marking  of  Im- 
p>orted  articles  and  containers. 

HJl  5301  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry  E 
Nelson: 

HR  5769  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Earl  H 
Spero; 

H  R  5789  An  act  to  Incorporate  the  Agri- 
cultural Hall  of  Fame: 

H  R  6027.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
J    O  Loughlln; 

H  R  7079.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Don  L. 
Herring: 

H  K  7636  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Viola  H.  Rooks; 

H  R  7933.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Virginia  Bond: 

HR  8121.  An  act  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  so  as  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  provide 
for  a  security  program  with  respect  to  de- 
fense contractors  and  their  employees: 

H  R  8318.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  bicycle  tires 
and  tubes  used  In  the  manufacture  or  pro- 
duction of  new  bicycles  from  the  manufac- 
turers excise  tax  on  tires  and  tubes; 


H  H    :r'H8    An  act  for  the  relief  of  W  .irrcn 

S.    U  ^A-:-^. 

HR.9201  An  act  to  validate  certain  min- 
ing claims  In  California: 

HR  9443  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ms 
Ethel  B    Morgan; 

H  R  9444  An  act  for  the  relief  of  H«iao-li 
Lindsay  i  nee  Ll-Hslao-ll) : 

H  R  9464.  An  act  to  remove  the  requi.'-e- 
ment  that,  of  the  Chief  and  Deputy  Oiipf  of 
the  Bureau  of  Ships,  one  mu.st  be  i.pe<lai;y 
qualified  and  experienced  In  naval  englne<>r- 
Ing  and  the  other  mtist  be  specially  qimiifted 
and  experienced  m  naval  architecture; 

H  R  9465.  An  act  to  authorize  the  exten- 
sion of  a  loan  of  a  naval  Teasel  to  the  Oov- 
ernment  of  the  Republic  of  China;   and 

HJ  Res  496  Joint  res<Jlutlon  authorizing 
the  President  to  Invite  foreign  countries  to 
participate  In  a  world's  fair.  New  York.  1964. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  following 
concuirent  resolutions,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H  Con  Res  459  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  any 
variation  In  the  traditional  interpretation  of 
the  treaties  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Panama  may  only  be  made 
pursuant  to  treaty;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  465.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  Indignation  of  Congress  at  the 
recent  dfsecratlons  of  houses  of  worship  and 
other  sacred  sites. 

The  message  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 5.  Public  Law  115.  78th  Congress, 
and  House  Resolution  165.  86th  Con- 
gress, the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr. 
Kyl,  of  Iowa,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  E^cecutive 
Papers,  to  fill  the  existing  vacancy 
thereon. 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H  R.  1217.  An  act  to  susp>end  for  2  years 
the  import  duty  on  certain  amorphous 
gr  phite; 
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H  H  5054  An  act  to  amend  the  TarifT  .^rt 
of  1930  ^vlth  respect  to  the  marking  ol  irn- 
port.e<l  lu tides  and  coutajners,  and 

HR  8318  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  bicycle 
tires  antl  tubes  used  In  the  manufacture 
or  production  of  new  bicycles  from  the  man- 
ufacturers excise  tax  on  tires  and  tubes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

HR.  2t49  An  act  fur  the  relief  of  Oscar 
A    LaBranche; 

HR  5201.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry 
K.  Nelsori; 

H.R.  5769.  An  act  fur  the  relief  of  Ear!  H, 
Spero: 

H.R.  5789.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Ag- 
ricultural  Hall  of  Fame: 

H.R.  6C27,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  J. 
O'Loughlln; 

H.R.  7C79  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Don  L. 
Herring: 

H.R  7f36,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Viola  H    Rooks: 

H  R.  7933  An  at-t  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Virginia  Bond; 

H-R.  8121  An  act  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Actlvltle;;  Control  Act  of  1950  so  as  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  provide 
for  a  se<"urlty  program  with  respect  to  de- 
fense contractors  and  their  employees: 

H.R.  8988  An  act  f  'r  the  relief  of  Warren 
8.  Boggess: 

HR.  9443,  An  act  f<>r  the  relief  of  Mrs, 
Ethel  B   Morgan,  and 

H.R  9444  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hslao-Il 
Lindsay  (nee  Ll-Hslao-U) ;  to  the  Com- 
mltte  on  the  Judiciary: 

HR  9:!01  An  act  to  validate  certain  min- 
ing claims  In  California:  to  the  Committee 
on  Inter'-or  and  Instilar  Affairs 

HR,9464  An  act  to  remove  the  re<„ju:re- 
ment  that,  of  the  Chief  and  Deputy  ihief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Shlpic.  one  must  be  specially 
qualified  and  exp>erlenced  In  naval  engineer- 
ing, and  the  other  must  be  specially  quali- 
fied and  experienced  In  naval  architecture: 
to   the   Commltt^v   <%n    Armed    .Services 

HR  9165  An  act  'o  Kuth>r;ze  the  exten- 
sion of  a  lofin  of  a  na'.u  ves.'el  to  the  Gov- 
ernment  of    the   R*j)utili.     !■'.   China:    and 

HJ  R96  496  Joint  rescl',;::  .n  authorizing 
the  Pret.ldent  to  invite  f.  reign  countries  to 
participate  In  a  world  s  fiur.  New  York,  1964, 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFTIRRED 

The  oODCUrrent  resolution  (H,  Con. 
Res.  459)  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  any  variation  in  the  tra- 
ditional interpretation  of  the  treaties 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  may  only  be  made 
pursuant  to  treaty.  wa.s  referred  t«  the 
Committee  on  Foreigii  Reiatioia.s,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Xcpreaentotive.^ 

[the  Seti-ate  concurring) ,  That  It  la  the  tense 
of  the  Congress  that  any  variation  In  tJie 
traditional  interpretation  of  the  treaties  of 
1903,  1936,  and  1955  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Panama,  with 
special  reference  to  matters  involving  the 
provisions  of  such  treaties  concerning  terri- 
torial sovereignty,  shall  be  made  only  pur- 
suant to  treaty. 

The  concurrent  resolution  iH.  Con. 
Res.  465))  expressing  the  indignation  of 
Congress  at  the  recent  desecration.^  of 
houses  of  worship  and  other  sacred  sites, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relation-s,  as  follows 

Whereas  in  recent  days  there  has  been  a 
wave  of  desecration  of  places  of  worship  and 
other  sacred  sites;  and 


Wl.ereafc  this  desecration  has  been  spread- 
ing throughout  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
other  parts  of   the   world:    and 

Whereas  instances  of  desecration  have  oc- 
curred  m  this  country  recently:   and 

Whereas,  If  left  unchecked,  this  wave  can 
only  rebult  in  grievous  moral  deterioration 
and  denial  of  the  true  spu-it  of  the  brother- 
hood of  man:   and 

Whereas  the  conscience  of  the  world  has 
been  shocked  by  these  events:  Now  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  o'  Represrntatti  ry 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
hereby  expresses  Its  profound  sense  of  in- 
dignation and  shock  at  this  epidemic  of 
desecration  and  calls  up)on  all  persons  and 
governments  throughout  the  world  to  exert 
their  energies  to  the  end  that  these  shame- 
ful events  shall  not  recur. 


UMITATION   OF  DEBATE   DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr  MAN.'^FIELD,  Mr,  President,  un- 
der iht.  rulf  ih.ere  will  be  the  usual  morn- 
ing hour  for  the  introduction  of  bills  and 
the  transaction  of  routine  bu-'-mess.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
in  connection  therewith  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECI^m'E  SESSION 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  lo  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  bu.«iness. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  busmess. 


EIXECLmVK    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temjwre  laid  be- 
fore the  .'Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings,  • 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMTPTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr  M'lGNUSON.  from  the  C-^mmittee 
on  interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce: 

Whitney  Glllllland.  of  Iowa,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

The  PR&SIDENT  pro  tempore  If 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  clerk  will  proceed  to  state  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Public  Health 
Service 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  nominations 
in  the  Public  HealUi  Service  be  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out  objection,   the   nominations   in  the 


Public  Health  Sen'ice  are  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLAn\'E  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  tlie  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business, 

T;ie  motion  was  a.creed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legi.slative  business. 


RESOLUTION    OF    NL\LT    BOARD   OF 
SUPERVTSORS,  HAWAII 

Mr  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  resolution  adopt^^d  by 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Maui 
County.  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  the 
fea.'^ibility  of  a  deepwater  harbor  off  the 
Kalepolepo  area  in  Kihei.  coimty  of 
Maui,  and  that  it  be  appropriately  re- 
fen  ed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  pnnted 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
REsoLtrrioN  7 

Whereas  thp  economic  development  o'  tl.e 
cou;ity  Oi  Maui  is  dependent  U.  a  iargp  ex- 
tent on  the  availability  of  water  transporta- 
tion facilities,  and  eepecially  on  adeqvinte 
harlxir  facilities:  and 

W  hereas,  hitherto,  the  U.S  Board  of  Engi- 
neei-s  for  R;vers  and  Harb^jrs  had  made 
studies  of  the  feasibility  of  a  deepwater 
harbor  off  the  Kalepolepo  area,  Kihei.  county 
of  Maul:  and 

Whereas  the  con?tructlon  of  a  deepwater 
harljor  in  said  Kalepolepo  area  will  greatly 
stirr.ulat^  the  econon-ac  development  of  the 
county  oi  Maul;  and 

Whereas  in  addition  thereto,  the  c  instruc- 
tion of  such  a  deepwater  hartwr  will  permit 
the  US  Navy  to  adequately  disperse  it* 
ships  and  personnel  and  thus  benefit  the 
Nation  as  a  whole     Now.  therefore,  be  it 

R'^solvrd  by  the  Board  of  Svperj'.scrs  ot  the 
County  of  Maui.  That  it  does  hereby  respect- 
fully request  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Wark."?  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  to  review  the  stud:es 
hitherw  made  by  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
RiveTS  and  HartKirs  on  the  feasibility  of  a 
dee]iwat#r  hartxjr  off  the  Kalepolepo  area, 
in  Kihei.  coimty  of  Maui:   and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution be  lorwarded  to  the  HoniTrable  Senator 
Oren  E  Long,  x-o  the  Honorable  Senator 
Hibj>m  L  Fung,  to  the  Honorable  Representa- 
tive Daniel  K  Incute  all  from  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  to  the  U  S  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
to  the  U  S  Department  of  the  Nav^. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  ol  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr  CHAVEZ,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  without  amendment: 

S  Res.  247  Resolution  providing  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  authcrizing  the  employment  of 
additional  clerical  assistance  i  Rept  No. 
1075  1.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 
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BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by   unanimous  consent,   the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  KRVIN: 

S.  2970.  A  bill  to  require  that  Federal 
Judgments  Tor  the  condemnation  of  land  by 
the  United  State*  b«  registered,  recorded, 
docketed.  Indexed,  and  cross-Indexed  In  con- 
formity with  the  law  of  the  State  In  whS;h 
Buch  property  Is  situated,  and  fur  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  JudiC.iry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Ep.v^N  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
A  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 

S.  2971.  A  blU  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the 
Federal  Employees'  Group  L:fe  In.-v..  a.-,  ^e  A,  t 
of  1954,  as  amended,  to  empl'  yees  of  the 
agrlcuiturai  stabilization  acd  c^^nservatlon 
county  committees:  and 

S  2973.  A  bill  to  amend  section  505  li  3, 
Of  the  Class.flcation  Act  ^l  1349  so  as  t.-) 
eUir.lnate  the  exemption  of  the  OT -e  ~r  De- 
fense Mobilization  from  the  req-i*.r;'m'>:.*  'h  it 
appolntnients  In  ^r^des  16.  17  and  13  be  lo- 
proved  by  the  Cini  Service  Comml.<5«l->n:  to 
the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civu 
Service. 

By  Mr  SPARKMAN : 

8.2873.  A  bill  to  provide  Increases  In  cjm- 
pensatlon  for  food  -jervce  v.orkers  and  laun- 
dry workers  under  the  Veterans'  Ac!m!n;.';tra- 
tlon:  to  the  Committee  jn  Labor  and  Public 

By  Mr  HtTMPHREY  : 

S  2974  A  bill  for  t:ie  relief  of  Michael 
Nolan  (formerly  Michael  F^vri:.!s  .  to  tf.e 
Committee  on  frie  Jn  '.i:i..r-' 

8.2975.  A  bin  to  estabMsh  a  National  Por- 
trait Gallery,  and  for  other  purp-^de?:  to  the 
Committee  on   Pu'es   and   A'"'m':v.sr'<i*i   n 

(See  the  remarks  cf  Mr  Ilt-MPTiprT  »hr»n 
he  Introduced  the  la^t  above-mentioned  hill. 
'Which  appear  under  a  pepirate  heading  ) 


CONCLT^RENT    RESOLUTIONS 

CURTAILMENT   OP   RESTRAINTS 
ON   WORLD  TRADE 

Mr.   KEFAUVER   submitted   the   fol- 
lowing  concarrent   resolution    tS.  C^-n 
Res.    85),    which    was    referred    to    the 
Committee  on  Foreien  Rrlptions: 

Wheieaa  the  United  .States  has  i  contlnu- 
lnt{  concern  with  the  existence  In  Interna- 
tlonaJ  trade  of  restrictive  buslne.'^  practices 
which  have  harmful  efiect.";  on  the  attain- 
ment of  higher  standards  of  living,  full  em- 
ployment, and  conditions  of  economic  and 
social  progress  and  development; 

Whereas  the  United  fates  reopr.lzes  that 
national  action  and  lnternat,on;il  coopera- 
tion Is  necessary  in  ordor  to  deal  ea»'C'.,i'.'eiy 
with  business  practices  a3ecting  inter- 
national trade; 

Wliereaa  the  eli-nlnation  of  harmful  r^- 
Btralnts  on  International  trade  s\ich  xs  car- 
tels or  other  forms  of  v-orld  mo»i  ,polv  and 
the  furthering  of  c.-'mpetltion  In  inter- 
national trade  continues  to  be  a  oasic  ob- 
jective of  this  country's  economic  policy: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  if'if  Hou^e  of 
Representatives  conrurring) ,  Thit  the  Con- 
gress requests  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  instruct  the  United  States  dele- 
gation to  the  United  Nations,  and  to  ap- 
propriate agencies  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
sponsor  and  support  resolutions  that  wjuld 
assist  the  United  Nations  in  establishing  the 
proper  Intergovemment  machinery,  and 
urging  member  government  participation,  to 
Implen^ent  a  policy  of  elimination  of  harm- 
ful restraints  on  International  trade  result- 
ing from  carteis  or  other  forms  of  world 
monopoly. 


AUTHORIZATION    TO   PRINT    ADDI- 
TIONAL     COPIES      OF      CERTAIN 
HEARINGS    AND    REPORT 
Mr.  DOUGLAS     Mr  Presidpnt.  T  s^ib- 
mit,  for  appropriate  reference,  four  con- 
current    resolutions     authorizing      the 
printing  of  additional  copif.s  of — 

First.  Hearings  on  employment, 
growth,  and  price  levels. 

Second,  Staff  ?tudy  on  employment, 
growth,  and  price  levels. 

Third  H'^ariny.s  on  energy  resources 
and  technology 

Fourth.  Studies  on  comparisons  of  the 
United  SlAles  and  Sov.et  ec.'iK)mie.s. 

As  the  Senate  is  aware,  there  is  wide- 
spread interest  In  the  materials  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  among  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  business,  labor,  and 
the  colleges.  It  Is  the  practice  of  the 
comm.ttte  to  have  all  of  their  materials 
p'.aced  on  sale  at  the  Superintendent  of 
Docum,'^nt.=i.  Com.mittee  distribution  is 
limited  to  sms^le  copies  on  r''r,uest.  The 
committee  supply  of  all  of  these  publi- 
Citions  ha.s  be^^n  exhausted  and  ■i^'e  are 
receiving  30  to  40  r^^iuest-s  a  day  for 
tiiem  The  .s-i.i.oply  of  several  publica- 
t'cns  is  aloO  exhausted  at  the  Govern- 
ment I'rinting  OfPce  and  they  will  re- 
order at  the  same  time  the  committee 
copies  are  printed  if  these  concurrent 
resolutions  are  agreed  to. 

Th-  PPESTDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
concurrenL  re.soiutions  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolutions  were  re- 
feiTed  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

3  Con  Res  86.  Ooncurrent  reaolutlfvn   au- 

th.^rlzlng  tlie  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
The  hearings  on  employment,  growth,  and 
price  levels. 

ResolLcd  by  the  Senate  i  the  House  of  Rep- 
rpsentat-ves  concurring) .  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  one  thousand  additional  copies  of 
the  hearings  on  employment,  growth,  and 
price  levels,  held  by  that  committee  during 
the  first  session  of  the  Eighty-sixth  Congress 

S.  Con.  Res  87.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
the  report  on  employment,  growth,  and  price 
levels. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rcp- 
rcsentatices  ccncurrtng ) ,  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  one  thousand  additional  eori^s 
f  the  report  on  employment,  erowth.  and 
price  levels,  prepared  by  that  wjmmittee  dur- 
ing the  first  session  of  the  Eighty-sixth 
Cougres?. 

S.  Con.  Res.  88.  Conctirrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
the  hearings  on  energy  resources  and  tech- 
nolL^gy. 

Resolved  by  the  Sfnc^e  tl'ie  //-i.>-^  of  Rr-p- 
r^3e-ntative',  concurring > ,  Tluit  tnere  be 
printed  for  the  use  cf  'he  Joint  Economic 
Committer  one  thousand  additional  copies 
of  the  hear!n£'3  on  energy  resources  and 
t»chnoIoey  held  by  that  committee  during 
the  first  session  of  the  Eighty -siith  Congress. 

S  Con  Res  83  Cr.ncurrent  resolution  au- 
thorlzlri?  -h?  priritm-  >f  ?dd;*:  .nal  copies  ^i 
the  sttid.es  on  con.parisf.^ns  of  United  States 
and  Soviet  economies. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( t^e  Hou^e  of  Rrp~ 
resentat'.vet  comnir-ing).  That  there  be 
printed  f  ^r  the  use  of  the  Jomt  Economic 
Committee  one  thousand  additional  copies 
of  the  studies  on  comp.^i£o.n.s  of  the  United 


States  and  Soviet  economies,  prepared  by 
th.it  committee  during  the  first  ECKslon  of 
the  Eiglity-sl.xth  C^npress. 


REGISTRAHON  OF  Fi:DEn  \L  JTTDO- 
MEN'TS  FOR  CONUEMN.'\TION  OF 
L.\.N'D  BV  IHE  UNITED  SI  AILS 
Mr  ER^TN  Mr  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  require  that  Federal  jud-^- 
ments  for  the  condemnation  of  land  by 
the  United  States  be  registered,  recorded, 
docketed,  indexed,  and  cross-ind.  x'^-d  in 
conformity  with  the  law  of  the  Stat"  m 
which  such  property  is  situated  The 
enactment  of  this  bill  into  law  Is  hi'^hly 
desirable,  and,  indeed,  necessary  If  per- 
,':ons  who  purcha.'ie  land  or  loan  inon"y 
on  the  security  of  land  are  to  enjoy  the 
protection  which  any  ju'^t  systom  of  law 
is  obligated  to  afford  them 

Under  the  existing  Federal  statute. 
Federal  judgments  for  the  condemnation 
of  land  by  Uie  United  States  are  recorded 
only  in  the  ofH.ce  of  the  clerk  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Federal  court  of  the  d..stnct 
in  which  judgment  of  condemnation  is 
rendered.  Nevertheless,  all  per<-.ons  pur- 
cha^^ing  or  loaning  money  on  the  security 
of  real  estate  are  absolutely  charc:ed 
with  constructive  notice  of  such  FcdertU 
judgmf^nts.  even  though  they  are  totally 
without  actual  knowledge  of  them,  and 
even  though  the  only  official  record  of 
such  judsrment  may  be  in  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  the  division  of  the  F<\leral  cou:t 
100  miles  or  more  dist-xnt  from  the  siUis 
of  the  land.  As  a  con-iequence.  mony 
persons  purchasing  land  or  loaning 
money  on  tlie  security  of  land  hive  sus- 
tained substantial  losses  becaa^e  it  never 
occurred  to  them  or  tiieir  attorneys  to 
search  all  of  the  rec;.rds  m  all  of  the 
Federal  district  court.s,  or  in  the  old 
though  now  aboli.-^hed  circuit  courts 
throughout  the  vast  areas  constituting 
or  formerly  constituting  the  district  or 
circuit  in  which  the  land  lies. 

As  a  practical  matter,  tho.se  who  ex- 
amine  titles  to  land  are  accu.'itomed  to 
confine  their  search  to  the  offres  m 
which  the  laws  of  the  State  require  legal 
records  relating  to  the  titles  to  such  land 
to  be  recorded. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  takes 
notice  of  this  practice  and  affords  pro- 
tection to  those  who  purchase  land  and 
tho<;e  who  loan  money  upon  the  security 
of  land,  by  requiring  that  Federal  judi;- 
ments  for  the  condemnition  of  land  by 
the  United  States  be  rei-'istered,  record^^d, 
docketed,  indexed,  and  cro^^s-ind/'xed  in 
conformity  with  the  law  of  the  State  in 
which  .such  property  is  situated. 

I  rend  forward  this  bill,  and  a^k  for  its 
appropriate  reference. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  Ihe 
bill  Will  be  received  and  app:opriat<'ly 
referred. 

Tlie  bill  <S.  2970 >  to  require  th-it  Fed- 
eral judgments  for  the  condemii.ition  i  r 
land  by  the  United  States  be  r..'giiiteit  J. 
recorded,  docketed,  indexed,  and  cross- 
indexed  in  conformity  with  the  law  of 
the  Stiite  in  winch  such  property  is  situ- 
ated, and  for  other  purposes,  Introduced 
ty  Mr.  Ekvin,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Conumt- 
tec  on  the  Judiciary. 
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PASSENGER  IRAIN  SERVICE  ACT  OF 
I960— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR.S 
OP  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  29,  1960.  the  names  of 
Senators  Young  of  North  Dakota.  Prox- 
MiRE,  jAviTS.  and  Jackson  were  added  as 
additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S. 
2935*  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  as  amended,  so  as  to  strengthen  and 
improve  the  national  transportation  sys- 
tem, insure  the  protection  of  the  public 
interest,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Magnuson  <for  himself 
and  other  Senators'  nn  January  29,  1960. 


NOTICE  OF  PUBLIC-  HEARING  BE- 
FORE SUBCOMMITTFK  (  'N  HOUS- 
ING OF  COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING 
AND  CURRENCY 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  Piesident.  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  I  announce  that  a  public 
hearing  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  on  Mon- 
day. February  15,  in  room  5302  of  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  hearing  is  to  obtain  current 
information  about  the  status  of  the  sev- 
eral programs  administered  by  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency.  Officials 
of  that  Agency  will  appear. 


NOTIfE  OF  PUBLIC  HEARING  BY 
Cf>MMIITEE  ON  FOREIGN  REI.A- 
TION.S  ON  WORLDWIi:!E  AND  DO- 
MESTIC ECONriMiC  PROBLEMS 
AND  THEIR  IMPACT  ON  THE  FOR- 
EIGN POLICY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATEIS   -    PRESS  RELEASE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  press  release,  which  I 
made  today  regarding  a  public  hearing 
to  be  held  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  'Worldwide  and  Domestic 
Economic  Problem.^  and  Their  Impact  on 
the  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  Stiites" 
on  Pebruai-y  11,  at  10  a  m  in  loom  4221 
of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

There  being  no  objection  the  pre.ss  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate  Commfttee  on  Foreign 
Relations 

Senator  J.  W  Fulbright  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  an- 
nounced uxlay  that  on  February  11  at  10  am. 
In  room  4221.  New  Senate  Office  Building 
the  committee  will  hold  a  public  hearing  on 
a  study  entitled  "Worldwide  and  Dcimestic 
Ekjonomlc  Problems  and  Their  Impact  on  tlie 
Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  .--lates"  This 
study  Is  one  of  a  series  of  15  studies  prepared 
at  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  Fnreign 
RelatlofLs  In  conneciuin  with  its  examination 
of  United  States  foreign  policy,  which  was 
authorized  by  the  Senate  late  in  the  2d 
session  of  the  85th  Congress  The  principal 
witness  Will  be  Mr.  Edwin  M  Martin.  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  suite  lor  Economic 
Affairs,  and  Mr  Herbert  W  Robinson,  presi- 
dent of  the  Corporation  lor  Economic  and 
Industrial  Research.  Inc  .  Arlington,  Va. 

The  study  which  Is  the  subject  of  the 
hearing  deal.s  with  Uie  extent  to  which  eco- 
nomic relations  affect  loreign  policies,  and 
foreign    policies    aflect    economic    relations. 


While  the  study  exaniiues  tJie  relaiioi\*hip  of 
buch  economic  questions  as  trade,  fiscal  pol- 
icies, and  monetary  policy  to  foreign  policy, 
the  major  emphasis  is  on  the  problems  af- 
fecting the  larger  Industrial  nations 

In  announcing  thl.s  hearing  Senator  Ft,-!.- 
BRiGHT  emphasized  that  the  committee  is 
free  to  accept  or  to  reject  the  conclusions  or 
recommendations  of  the  organizations  and 
Institutions  submitting  studies  u-<  the  com- 
mittee. It  is  the  function  of  the  c(  nm.ittee 
to  evaluate  the  reports  which  are  received 

Prom  time  to  time  the  committee  will  an- 
nounce additional  hearings  to  be  held  on 
studies  prepared  in  connection  with  its 
examination  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Senator 
Fulbright  said.  "The  purpose  of  holding 
public  hearings  on  these  studies  is  to  receive 
testimony  from  all  Interested  parties  prior 
to  the  preparation  of  a  final  report.  In  that 
way.  it  will  be  possible  for  the  committee 
to  test  the  soundness  of  the  findings  and 
recommendations  in  these  studies  before 
reaching  its  own  conclusions  and  submitting 
Its  final  report  to  the  Senate." 

All  Interested  parties  wishing  to  present 
testimony  in  connection  with  the  commit- 
tee's hearings  on  its  studies  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  should  contact  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
committee  wlthovit  delay 


NOTICE  OF  HE.ARINGS  ON  PRO- 
POSED LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND 
THE  EMPLOYMENT  ACT  OF  1946 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pro- 
duction and  Stabilization  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.  I  wish 
to  announce  the  beginning  of  hearings 
on  S.  2382.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  to  provide  for  it.'  moie 
effective  administration,  and  to  bring  to 
bear  an  infoi-med  public  opinion  upon 
price  and  wage  mcreasps  which  threaten 
economic  siabihty.  This  bill  was  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Clark,  for  himself  and 
Senators  Proxmire.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Randolph 

Hearings  w:!!  bt-i^m  on  Wednesday. 
February  24.  1960.  in  room  5302.  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  PRO- 
POSED LEGISLATION  TO  REQUIRE 
DISCLOSURE  OF  FINANCE 

CHARGES    LN    CONNECTION    WTTH 
EXTENSIONS  OF  CREDIT 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pio- 
ductiou  and  Stabilization  of  the  Com- 
mittee *on  Banking  and  Cunency,  I  wish 
to  anno'unce  the  bet-'innms  of  hearint;s 
on  S.  2755.  a  bill  to  a&sust  in  the  promo- 
tion of  economic  stabilization  by  requir- 
ing the  di.'^closure  of  finance  charge.^  in 
connection  with  extensions  of  credit. 

This  bill  was  introduced  by  me  on 
Januaiy  "  and  i.'^  cosp>onsored  by  the  fol- 
lowing Senators:  Mr.  Monroney,  Mr 
Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr 
Engie.  Mr  Nfuberger.  Mr.  Morse.  Mr. 
Bush,  Mr  Humphrey,  Mr,  Muskie.  Mr. 
Yarborough  Mr  Clark.  Mr  Long  of  Ha- 
waii. Mr  Gruening.  Mr  Moss.  Mr 
Chltrch.  Mr  Jackson.  Mr.  Ketauver. 
Mr.  DODD,  and  Mr,  Cannon. 

The  text  of  the  bill  appears  at  page 


Heanng.s  will  be^in  on  March  15.  1960. 
in  room  5302.  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. 

All  p>ersons  who  wish  to  appear  and 
testify  at  hearings  on  this  bill  are  re- 
quested to  notify  Mr.  Milton  P  Semer. 
counsel  for  the  Subcommitl-ee  on  P:o- 
duction  and  Stabilization,  Senate  C^ni- 
mitt.ee  on  Bankint  and  Currency,  ii'om 
5304,  Senate  Office  Buildmi:  telepiione 
Capitol  4-3121,  extension  3921,  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  m  any  event,  before  the 
close  of  business  on  March   7    1960 


90   in   the  Recorp   of   January 
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EASTER  SEAL  POSTER  BOY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President. 
each  yea;  we  receive  appeals  from  many 
charitable  organizations  and  I  think  we 
all  Will  acree  that  one  of  the  finest  is 
the  work  being  done  by  the  National 
Society  for  Crippled  Children  and  .Aaults 
and  their  annual  Easter  seal  appeal 

This  years  Easter  seal  boy.  Johnny 
Kemp,  of  Bismarck.  N  Dak  .  is  the  .son 
of  a  former  student  of  mine  at  Mon- 
tana State  University  and  the  .crand.son 
of  my  clo.se  personal  friends.  Mi  and 
Mrs  John  B.  Kemp,  of  Wolf  Point.  Mont 

Through  his  own  courage  and  sti'ength. 
along  with  the  encouragement  and  guid- 
ance of  his  own  family,  he  has  learned 
the  use  of  artificial  limbs  and  for  all 
practical  purposes  is  no  different  from 
any  other  boy  John  is  an  ardent  sports 
fan.  and  plays  baseball,  kicks  a  football, 
and  his  craftwork  is  superior  to  that  of 
boys  his  own  ape 

John  lives  with  his  widowed  father. 
John  Bernard  Kemp,  a  civil  engineer 
with  the  North  Dakota  Highway  De- 
partment, and  his  two  sisters.  Kathryn 
Jo  Ann  and  Mary  Elizabeth. 

John's  ambition  is  to  become  a  doctor. 
This  may  seem  to  be  a  fantastic  goal. 
but  combined  with  his  own  spirit  and 
his  family  s  support.  I  am  sure  that  his 
dream  will  come  true. 

John  Kemp's  case  history  is  an  exam- 
ple of  what  can  be  done  if  an  individ- 
ual's spirit  is  combined  with  surgical 
skill  and  financial  assistance.  It  is  m 
this  latter  area  that  the  Easter  seal  cam- 
paign each  year  is  so  important  The 
Easter  seal  fund  provides  research  and 
financial  assistance  to  the  physically 
handicapped  so  that  they  might  live  a 
more  normal  life  with  their  families  and 
friends 

Mr    President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  m  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  article  from  the  January  28.  1960 
i.ssue  of  the  Great  Falls  Tribune 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 
(From    the   Great    Falls    iMont  '    Ttibune, 
Jan. 28   19601 

MoNTANANS'    Km    CHOsrN    Easter    .'^eal 
PosTEK  Boy 

Blsmarck  N  Dak  —it's  a  thrill  to  watch 
John  Kemp  play  baseball,  but  don't  expect 
his  name  ever  to  appear  on  a  major  league 
roster  John.  10.  has  artificial  arms  and 
legs 

The  Little  Leaguer  has  been  selected  1&60 
National  Ei\.«ter  Seal  boy  by  the  National 
Society    for    Crippled    Children    and    Adults 
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He  will  travel  around  the  Nation  this  spring 
as  an  UluatniUon  of  what  can  be  done  for 
the  hJindlcapped  if  the  money  and  surgical 
Bklii   as   well   aa  the   spirit  are    there. 

John  lives  here  with  hla  widowed  father, 
John  Bernard  Kemp,  civil  engineer  In  charge 
of  the  Federal  road  building  program  In 
North  Dakota,  and  two  sisters.  Ka'.hr-vn  Jo 
Ann,  14,  and  Mary  Elizabeth,  9.  His  ttrand- 
partnta  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Kemp, 
Wolf  Point,  Mont.  Two  of  young  J  )hns 
aunts  also  live  In  Montana.  Mrs  W  F  Wag- 
ner. MlMOUla,  and  Mrs  W  A.  Moreno,  M;.es 
I  City. 

John  was  born  at  Waterloo.  Iowa,  wi'h 
arms  that  end  above  the  elbow  a.r.i  with  only 
p?ris  cf  his  le^s.  One  ;':'g  ends  above  the 
knee,  the  other  Just  belc.w 

But  John  not  only  can  do  most  of  the 
things  expected  of  a  lO-year-cld,  tut  can  dj 
many  of  them  better  than  the  averafje  boy. 

"Dont  pity  John,  because  he  won't  have 
any  of  It." 

"I  know  there  are  some  things  I  can't  do." 
John  told  a  reporter  But  I  think  o'  all  the 
things  I  can  do  and  I  den  t  worry  so  much 
about  the  rest  of  It." 

John  pitches  basebaU,  kicks  a  football, 
twirls  a  hula  hoop,  and  uses  his  mechp.nlca! 
"hands"  to  braid  straw,  fashion  houses  from 
popslckle  sticks,  and  to  carve  horses  from 
soap.  His  craftwork  is  superior  to  that  of 
many  of  his  friends  In  the  lo<:al  Cub  Scout 
pack. 

He  also  peddles  papers  every  morning, 
walks  5  blocks  to  ma^s  on  Sund.iy,  .ii.d  cI'.k's 
chores  around  the  hous':-. 

Baseball  Ls  his  favori'e  ?port  and  he  can 
tell  you  all  about  last  year's  standines  and 
the  latest  player  trades  In  rlie  major  leatucs. 

"I  have  fun  playing  ball  evon  if  Im  n.jt 
r^al  good  at  ir  '  John  sa.d  Ju'^t  b^cau.se 
youTe  net  real  e ^od  a:  son-iethir.g  d  .e.sr.  : 
mean  you  ca.i"t  have  f-.:n  Just  the  s;u:ie  " 

John  Ls  not  self-conscious  i.b'j'.it  his  handi- 
cap 

"V/%  sr>methin!^  I  cm't  pre'end  l.sr't 
there."  h»  said  'I  Just  have  U-)  ^hnw  people 
that  It  doesn't  make  ..s  much  difference  as 
they  think  it  might  " 

John's  teachers  at  St  Anne  s  par  -«.hnl 
school  say  he  Is  a  bright  boy  and  a  leader. 
He  does  not  ask  for  and  does  not  expect 
fiivirg  i;  tb°re  is  something  he  can't  do 
he   's    r.ot    .^fra'd   to   say   so 

Right  now.  John's  ambi'son  is  to  becor;;'f! 
a  doctor  His  teachrrs  s.iy  he  appears  to 
have  the  aptitude  1  .,r  success  in  one  of  tiie 
sciences. 

The  b.iy's  fa:her  .u.d  his  two  sisters  are 
three  b.g  reasons  why  yjung  John  Daniel 
Kemp  may  one  day  get  his  medical  degree. 

Th"y  h.ive  never  tried  to  treat  John  as 
anyons  different.  But  at  the  same  time  they 
h.ive  tried  to  make  sure  that  he  Isnt  con- 
stantly fac^d  with  obstacles  so  big  they 
m.ght  d.sccur   .;?  him 

"It  used  to  bother  Johnny  when  other 
kiis  stared  at  hun."  Kemp  said.  "But  we 
Just  lold  the  "ooy  to  go  ever  to  them  and 
show  them  hjw  his  hand  clpmps  work. 
Pret'y  soon  he  would  be  the  center  of  the 
group  and  none  of  the  kids  would  think  of 
staring  at  Mm  " 


REPORT  ON  LATIN  AMERICA  BY 
SENATOR  AIKEN 

Mr.  NfANSPIELD  Mr  President  I 
have  had  the  opporfonilv  to  read  the 
report  on  Latin  America  by  the  distin- 
cT'ii.'-hed  senior  Senat<ir  from  Vermont 
I  Mr  Aiken).  This  report  c^jvers  the 
co'antrie.s  of  Venezuela,  Brazil,  Peru. 
Bolivia,  aiid  Paj:iama.  It  ls  haid-h*ttin>? 
but  reaoonable  in  it.s  outlook  and  rt-ccm- 
mendation.3.  It  reflecLs  a  ^vmpatLtt;c 
under-.rar.a.nic  of  th'^  pr.oo'.f rr.s  ■^..).'■h 
ccnfroat   the   La^.n   A:n?ncaa3   and   in 


turn  the  problem.'',  which  becaa?e  nf  our 
relationship  with  them,  confront  us. 

The  report  Ls  bound  to  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  b€ca,us€  of  what  it  says,  be- 
cause of  what  it  recommends  and,  r.i.:)st 
important,  becau-^e  of  the  stature  of  the 
man  who  made  it.  If  there  is  one  man 
who  has  done  more  in  his  quiet  and 
under"^.tandinEr  v.  ay  to  make  the  United 
States  better  understood  in  Lntm 
America  and  Canada  and  vice  versa,  it 
is  the  una-i-sumir.g  but  very  knowledge- 
able seni'^r  Senator  from  Vermont.  Be- 
cause of  his  deep  interest,  his  sense  of 
underst<inding  and  tolerance,  his 
strengiii,  forwardness,  his  honesty  and 
his  integrity.  Senator  GronnE  .-\ikfx  of 
Vermont  is.  in  my  op.-.i^r.  M:  'Ivtni- 
sphere,"  and  I  do  not  -^v  .n  thai  in  the 
concept  which  has  conit-  u.  :x  associated 
w.th  the  idea  of  fortress  America. 

He  has  laid  a  solid  groundwork  in  his 
L?.tin  American  report  for  President 
Eisenhower'3  forthcoming  trip  to  that 
area.  I  am  only  .sorry  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  VLsiting  Venezuela  and  P*;'ru 
as  well,  but  I  know  his  time  is  limited 
and  that  if  he  could,  he  would  visit  more 
countries  to  the  south  of  us 

Wh.le  President  Eisenhower  will  not 
visit  all  the  countries  listed  in  Senator 
Atken's  report.  I  know  that  he  could  and 
w.ll  use  the  report  ai  a  primer  and  that, 
as  a  result,  his  understanding  of  the 
difficulties  which  confront  our  neighbors 
to  the  south  would  be  better  understood 
and  his  knowledu'e  of  them  broadened 
and  strengthened  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE   SEc5.JION 

Mr  DIRK.-EN  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  P^orestry  be  permitted 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
todav. 

Tl-.e  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President.  I  ap- 
prehend that  there  will  be  other  requests 
of  a  similar  nature.  I  merely  wish  to 
make  irus  comment  so  that  no  Senator 
will  be  Uiken  by  surprise. 

The  Senate  is  considering  an  Impor- 
tant bill  today,  and  highly  important 
amendments  will  b»:>  offered.  I  think  it 
IS  tne  iiope  of  the  majority  leader  and 
the  acting  majority  leader  to  complete 
action  on  the  bill  by  Uimorrow  ni'-'ht. 
if  pos.-,ible.  In  that  event.  I  shai;  not 
ob.ert  to  these  requests,  but  I  shall 
feel  free  to  mterpo-^e  live  quorum  calls, 
if  nece.ssary.  bocau.'^e  I  believe  Members 
should  be  m  the  Chamber  when  matters 
of  major  .mixartance  are  under  consid- 
eration. So  I  have  no  objection  to  this 
request,  as  of  now. 

Rir.  DIRKSEN  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  present  a  request  from  the 
Public  V.'orks  Committee  that  it  be  per- 
mitted to  mf-et  in  executive  session  dur- 
ing the  sr;v.on  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PR.^:SID?.NT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection^  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  i.s  so  ordered. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  pre.sent  a  further 
request  from  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee that  it  be  permitted  to  sit  in  joint 
session  with   the   House   Ptiblic   Works 


Committee  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDEI-rr  pro  tempore.  V.'uJ.- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  present  a  further 
request  that  tiae  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  be  permitted  to 
meet  during  the  session  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  submit  a  request 
from  the  Internal  Secui'ity  Subcommit- 
tee that  It  be  permitted  to  sit  during  the 
se^cion  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temptjre. 
Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  submit  a  request 
from  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  and  the  Prepared- 
ness Investigating:  Subcommiite"  that 
they  be  pcrmitt*»d  to  sit  in  joint  t^:'S.bion 
during  the  ses.sion  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  abjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  Prf^^Hlr-nt  I  have 
made  reque.st.s  which  will  acot)mmodate 
roughly  60  Membeis  of  the  Senate  =) 
that  there  v.  ill  be  60  out  of  100  Sei^.alors, 
if  all  of  them  attend  the  committees, 
who  win  be  in  committee  nieetink;s  while 
the  Senate  Ls  in  scs,s!on.  It  fortifies  the 
point  I  made  I  shall  not  object,  but  if  I 
believe  that  on  this  important  bill,  re- 
latmg  to  aid  to  education.  Senators 
should  be  on  the  floor.  I  shall  be  con- 
strained to  make  a  live  quorum  request, 
knowing  full  well  and  being  entirely  str.- 
sitive  of  the  fact  that  it  will  diicommcK^le 
and  inconvenience  a  creat  many  Seni- 
tors  and  witnesses.  It  is  one  of  these 
unavoidable  situations  and  I  wi.<;h  to 
note  it  for  the  Rfccrd 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  Via? 
mortung  business   been   concluded? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempcre  Li 
there  any  further  morning  business? 


TIGirr  MONE\'  FAILS   AGAIN— IN- 
TEREST SOARS;   SAVINGS  FALL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  the 
heart  of  the  Litany  of  the  devotees  of 
tight  money  among  the  NatiOn'.?  mor.ey 
managers  Ls  that  high  interest  rates  p'':  - 
suade  the  consumer  to  reduce  spending 
and  increase  saving.  These  economists 
theorize  that  this  reduction  In  spending 
ea.ses  the  pre.sstire  on  pt  ices  and  re- 
s trams  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  the  lead  article  on  tiie 
first  page  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
today  provides  hard,  specific  e'vidence 
that  the  tight-money  boys  are  wrong. 

We  all  know  interest  rates  are  at  a  30- 
year  high,  and  have  been  rising  very 
sharply.    But  how  about  savings? 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  this  morning 
says  this ; 

The  best  overall  gaere  of  savings  Is  the  Com- 
merce Department's  flg\ire  f'r  personal  sav- 
ings. This  Is  the  dlffereiice  between  personal 
after-tfix  Income  and  personal  consumption 
expenditures.  The  Department's  figures  for 
the  full  year  of  1959  are  not  complet*.  but 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic  AdvUers 
estimates  they  will  show  personal  savings  la.st 
year  totaled  $23.3  billion,  dnv  n  from  $23  5 
billion  In  the  previous  term  Tlie  14*59  tigxire 
would  amount  to  7  percent  of  after-tax  in- 
come down  from  7.4  percent  in  laM  and  the 
lowest  percentage  lor  any  year  s.a.e  big- 
spending  1955. 
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Have  there  been  other  forces  that  have 
Interfered  with  the  role  of  high  interest 
rates  in  persuading  the  consumer  to  save 
more?  The  Wall  Street  Journal's  com- 
piehensive  survey  of  the  people  who  bor- 
row and  lend  the  money — the  Nation's 
savings  executives — sugge.sts  not.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Journal : 

Most  savings  executive*  doubt  that  higher 
interest  rates  induce  contumer^  a^  a  group 
lo  save  a  larger  percentage  ;  f  their  ii.c-^n^ita. 

The  article  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
what  rising  interest  rates  are  doing  is  to 
shift  funds  from  one  savings  in.'-t.tution 
to  another. 

Mr.  President,  ye.sterday  I  showed  that 
a  recent  study  of  more  than  200  manu- 
facturers by  ih'.  National  Industrial 
Conference  B-^ard  show.-^  that  tight 
money  Ls  not  ea.'^in.'  ir.Pation  pressures 
by  dl.scouraging  borrow  inr.  and  that  as 
a  matter  of  fact  busin'^s.-,  borrowing  has 
been  growing  at  a  tremendous  rate 
Now  I  point  out  that  hr?h  Interest  rates 
are  not  encouraging  .saving 

Wliat  Is  left  of  the  classical  hard  money 
argument  that  tight  interest  rates  siem 
inflation? 

The  one  sure  and  certain  consequence 
of  high  interest  rates  is  a  sel':'ctive  in- 
flation In  the  cost  of  everything  that  is 
bought  with  borrowed  money  V.'e  know 
high  interest  rates  drive  up  the  price  of 
homes,  of  schools,  of  hospitals  Wo 
know  that  interest  is  such  a  huge  fac.or 
in  the  co.st  of  these  thing.s  that  the 
adminLstrat ion's  liard  money  policy  has 
saddled  school  buildinf.-.  for  example,  a 
cost  so  heavy  that  It  cannot  be  compen- 
sated by  the  most  general  school  aid  bill 
the  Congress  could  conceivably  adopt 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  from  today  s  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal be  printed  in  the  Record  at  tlas 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Savings  Slowdown- -Banks  Sat  Infixw 
Lags.  Sec  Trend  Contint^ing  in  the 
MoNTH.s  Ahxad  C  NsrMFK.s  Crrr  High 
Pricxs.  Spending  Needs;  Ln»F  or  Intehe-st 
Rates  Questiontcd — Economists  Split  on 
Impact 

Americans  generally  are  salting  away  sav- 
ings at  a  slower  pace  than  they  were  a  year 
ago.  And  this  sjivlngs  slowdown  Is  likely  to 
continue  In  the  months  ahead. 

Those  are  the  chief  findings  ol  a  \\  all  street 
Journal  survey  of  bankers,  savings  and  loan 
executives.  Instirance  company  cfhoi.als.  er  n- 
omlsts  and  consumers  Thfrr.sches  In  a  dozen 
major  cities  around  the  Unltpd  States  Con- 
sumers offer  varied  reasons  for  the  trend  away 
from  thrift — all  of  which  add  up  to  h:gher 
spending. 

"I  saved  my  pennies  during  the  recessum." 
says  Gerald  Galloway,  a  Portl.uifi  Oreg  .  eieo- 
trician.  "New  I  have  to  spci.u  :  n.iikp  i.;^ 
for  It."  He  faces  major  hom?  r'pa.:  px;>t  ..  to 
this  spring,  plus  the  expectfd  itrrival  of  liis 
third  child. 

"Prices  will  be  higher  this  year  so  I  won't 
be  able  to  save  as  much  a?  I  did  last  year  " 
says  Richard  Cortilesso  an  fvii.slf tfint  foreman 
for  the  Pennsylvania  RailruKd  lu  Philadel- 
phia. 

PAYTNC,  TOK   A  CAK 

"I  tried  to  put  away  about  $10  a  week  la^t 
year,  and  I  did  until  I  bought  my  car.  "  says 
a    young    Detroit    office    worker.     "Now    any 
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extra  money  1  have   goes  to  meet   tlie   pay- 
ments." 

T1.P  savings  slowdown  Is  of  broad  signifi- 
cance to  the  economy.  Muny  economis'uS  are 
worried  by  the  trend,  arguing  that  increased 
savinBfs  are  needed  to  curb  inf.ation  &nd  to 
supply  banks  and  other  lenders  'with  funds  to 
finance  business  expansion.  Other  econ- 
omist*, however  see  less  cause  for  alarm. 
Iliey  contend  that  any  slowdown  of  the  cur- 
rent c.ins'.imer  sj>€i.du:j;  p.ice  could  lead  to 
a  i]'iwJ»iAn  i:.  L,u^-l•Jl^x-  eriU'.aliV. 

Tlie  tjc-t  overall  g..^e  ol  6>..v:ncs  Is  the 
C  in.ruT.e  I>-;)artiuent 's  figure  f...r  '  peri>ouul 
saving  "  This  Ls  the  dilTtTPnre  between  per- 
sonal after-tax  Income  ard  personal  con- 
sumption expendlMires  The  Departmer.t  s 
figures  for  the  Jul!  vefii  '-^f  \9b-'>  are  not  com- 
plete, but  the  Pre.', del. ts  Cfiuncll  of  Eco- 
nrmic  .Kciyi^fTF  estimates  they  will  sh-'W  per- 
sonal saving  last  year  tfiUiled  $23  '3  billion, 
down  from  $23.5  billion  In  the  preViOvi3  year. 
The  1359  figure  wDuld  amount  to  7  percent 
of  after-tax  Income  down  from  74  percent 
In  19S8  and  the  lowest  percentage  for  any 
yesr  since  blg-sper.dlng  1955. 

Pergonal  saving  Includes  purchases  of 
stocks  and  bonds  and  some  other  Items  that 
many  Americans  wouldn't  consider  savings 
As  more  money  haf  flowr-d  Into  the  securities 
market*  in  the  p>ast  year  or  so.  banks.  savi;,g«i 
and  loan  associations,  and  other  Favn.'rs  m- 
stl'.utlona  have  found  It  Increiisiugly  axli- 
cult  to  attract  funds  And  they  dou't  ex- 
F»ect  the  task  to  t>ecome  any  easier  this  year. 

&AVTNCS  AND  LOAN   DECLINE 

An  economist  for  the  D.S.  Savings  &. 
I>j&n  League  predicts  only  $6  blUlon  to  $6  5 
bl'llcn  of  new  savings  will  be  placed  in  sav- 
lni?8  and  loan  Institutions  d'.tnng  1960.  di  wn 
from  $6.8  billion  In  1959.  As  reasons  for  bis 
forecast,  he  cites  "the  Intense  competition 
for  the  savings  dollar,  plus  an  !iidu:it'.on 
that  the  consumer  Is  in  a  spending  nioxl  and 
wtU  probably  save  less  of  his  Income  d.jl- 
lar." 

A  P^>oke<mRn  for  Philadelphia  Sav*:  es 
h'und  S^iciety.  the  Nation's  second  largest 
mutual  savings  bank.  UkKs  ft  r  coniun.ers 
to  save  a  smaller  share  of  their  incomes  tlr.s 
year  than  In  1959  Re  expects  total  Inromc- 
to  rise  and  predicts,  "M"ire  Income  will  mean 
more    freedom   on    consumer   spending." 

Boston  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Associa- 
tion gained  about  $8  million  In  savings  In 
1959  and  ended  the  year  with  Its  holdings  at 
a  record  high.  "We  dont  think  we  w.ll 
gain  that  much  In  1960,"  says  an  ofBclal. 

SLOWES  SAVINGS  GALNS 

Total  savings  In  all  the  Nation's  savings 
and  loan  associations  at  the  end  of  1959 
stood  at  $54  6  billion,  an  increase  of  11  9  per- 
cent over  a  year  earlier.  In  the  previous  year, 
by  contrast,  savings  in  savmes  a!.d  loan  as- 
sociations rose  by  14  3  percent 

The  picture  is  much  the  same  for  other 
typea  of  Institutional  savings.  Savings  in 
savings  banks  last  year  rose  2  8  percent  to  a 
total  of  $34.9  billion;  In  the  previ  us  year. 
the  increase  was  7  4  percent  Assets  of  life 
Insurance  companies  in  1959  rose  by  5  6  per- 
cent to  a  total  of  $113  6  billion .  compared 
with  a  62  percent  gam  in  1959  Tune  rie- 
posiis  of  commercial  banks  (chlef.y  savings 
arc.  unts)  Increased  by  3  6  percent  last  year 
to  $65  4  billion,  against  a  12  6  percent  rise 
in  the  previous  year. 

The  sorriest  performance  among  major 
types  of  institutional  savings  was  turr,ed  m 
by  Treasury  savings  bnids.  Tlie  amount  of 
such  bonds  outstanding  la^t  year  declined 
by  $3  billion  to  a  total  of  $48.2  billion.  The 
total  outstanding  had  declined  in  the  previ- 
ous year,  too,  but  only  by  $1.3  billion. 

Although  savings  bond  cash-ins  have  been 
running  ahead  of  sales,  other  Government 
securities  have  been  drr.wing  more  fund<: 
from  Individual'^  The  Treivsury's  offering 
last  Ocl-,ber  ^1   5   ncei.t   in  tes  was   a  a  n- 


srlcu^us  success  Many  savings  institution 
C'fflcials  rept  rted  saver?  drew  cut  large  sums 
to  purchase  the  "magic  5s."  Many  ether 
G'^vcmm'-n*.  securities  now  can  be  purchased 
In  the  market  at  prices  that  bring  investors 
yields  hijlier  than  those  offered  by  most 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  ars'X-'.ations. 

S-«.\rRS  LIKE  MLTVAL   FfNDS 

SavtngB  institution  offlcials  figrure  that  the 
stock  market  may  become  less  of  a  com- 
petitor for  savers'  funds  if  the  price  derline 
that  began  la^t  mrnth  she  uld  ccntir.ue  lor 
long  Vp  to  n  w  however  the  decline  seems 
to  have  done  little  to  dvill  savers'  Interest 
in  stocks — especially  niutua"  funds 

"Arting  on  the  belief  thet  t*".e  inflatlonan.- 
spLral  will  continue  I'm  going  to  be  investing 
in  mutuii!  fund?  "  says  John  'Walker  a  Chi- 
cppo  advertlsmz  aeTcy  execiiMve.  Like  mi«t 
consuiT.er.^.  li  we\er.  Mr.  W.i'.fcfr  ibL't  sure 
just  how  Eucccsssful  his  savings  effortj?  wi.l 
be  this  year  "I  will  attempt  to  Increase 
my  savings  In  1960."  he  says,  "but  I  tried 
to  do  the  same  thing  last  year  and  was  un- 
successful " 

"I  like  mutual  funds,"  says  a  Boston 
rranagement  consultant  "They're  a  con- 
servative way  to  save  but  still  give  you  a 
hedge  ag''.lr.st  inflation  " 

"While  concern  ever  Inflation  1?  leading 
many  people  to  b-;y  stocks.  It's  inducir.rr  a 
:<  t  of  others  ti  Increase  their  spending.-  says 
an  eccromist  for  a  New  York  City  bank. 
"They  figure  there's  no  sense  In  putting 
ni  T.ey  in  savings  deposits  and  watching 
them  decline  In  value  And  they  figure 
they  d  better  spend  now  before  prices  go 
h-ghpr  " 

"A  large  percentage  of  younger  people, 
pariu-u'.arly  have  an  attitude  that  they  don't 
have  U-<  save  "  says  Charles  E  Clipptnger, 
vice  president  in  charge  of  the  savings  de- 
partment of  Continental  Illinois  Nat.onal 
B.mk  A-  Trust  Co  of  Chicago.  "They  count 
on  retirem.ent  i>enslons  from  employers. 
swial  security  and  old-f.ge  benefits  to  scire 
the  problem  of  providing  for  old  f.ge  The 
ease  with  which  consumer  loans  can  be  made 
t.akes  care  of  most  buying  problems  at  this 
time." 

An  increase  in  savings  reduces  consump- 
tion ar.d  thus  t<md8  to  ease  Inflationary 
pressures:  no  economist  disputes  that.  But 
economists  do  differ  on  whether  such  a  sav- 
ings lucre .vse  is  needed  at  the  present.  Many 
say  infiation  stUl  Is  a  serious  worry  and  call 
for  a  step-up  m  savlnes  Others  are  more 
concerned  that  a  decline  in  spending  could 
lead  t-o  a  bus  mess  recession. 

"I  tlilnk  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
economy  to  have  a  greater  amount  of  sav- 
Ines."  says  an  economist  for  a  Chicago  bank. 
"That  way  there  could  be  a  larger  Investment 
ir.  pr>.dur-,ive  resources,  Increaslne  the  sup- 
ply of  available  goods,  and  iiJlatU  nary 
pre&sures  wou.d  be  held  down." 

"The  need  for  savings  has  never  been 
greuter  "  claims  Clyde  W  Phelps  professor 
of  ecor.omlcs  at  the  Ur.iverslty  of  Southern 
Calirornia  at  Los  Angeles.  "If  we  want  to 
w  irk  f.Tviard.  we  hr.\e  to  provide  the  cipltal 
formation  m  order  to  provide  the  base  f  r 
Increa.slng  national  Income.  One  millun 
more  j«ec>pie  are  expected  to  come  ir. to  the 
labor  force  Just  Uiis  year,  and  we  will  need 
$5  billion  of  s;ivings  and  capital  formation 
Just  for  them." 

"It's  vital  that  people  should  save  more 
because  we  have  great  and  growing  invest- 
ment demands,"  .'ays  Alonzo  B  Mav.  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  Uie  Unuersity  of 
Denver. 

The  opposite  side  of  the  argument  Is  voiced 
by  John  P.  Owen,  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  economics  and  finance  and  director 
of  graduate  studies  in  the  College  of  Business 
at  the  University  of  H,;.uston;  "If  the  boom 
LS  lo  be  sustained  after  the  stimulating  effects 
cf  building  up  steel  inventories  have  piissed. 
It  will  have  to  be  primarily  based  on  rising 
consumer  expendiiuiis      Ai.\   mcrc-s*  m  the 
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rate   of    savings    will    tend    to    decrease    total 
consumer  expenditures." 

Eva  Mueller,  assistant  program  director  at 
the  University  of  Michigan's  Survey  Research 
Center,  is  another  economist  who  sees  no 
need  for  an  Increase  in  the  rate  of  savlni^s 
!:ow  'The  welfare  of  the  economy  "  she  says, 
depends  on  a  hii?h  level  of  spendint;  fjr 
coixsumer  go^ids  " 

Whatever  the  eoonomists  think,  savinars 
Institutions  naturally  would  like  \jo  step  up 
the  Inflow  of  savings  But  they're  at  a  bit 
of  a  loss  as  to  how  tt>  tea  about  it.  Most 
savings  executives  doubt  that  hii^her  interest 
rates  induce  consumers  as  a  i?roup  to  save 
d,  larger  percentage  of  their  lucoines 

Changes  In  r;ues  result  chiefly  iii  shifting 
money  from  low-paying  iiistitutuiMs  to  high- 
paying  ones,  argues  Frank  Mal<ine  president 
Of  Pittsburgh  Home  Savings  k.  I>:>an  Ass<>cia- 
tlon. 

"A  small  increase  In  the  3a\;!ig-.  dividend 
rate  Just  isn't  enoue;h  >;■  Micl-.jcf  people  to 
save  a  greater  share  of  iheir  income.  '  .says 
Thomas  W.  Whitesides.  treasurer  of  San 
Krancisco  Federal  Savini^s  &  Loan  As.sociation 
"■While  we  have  experienced  a  nice  ln'rea,se 
In  savings  since  the  first  of  the  year,  most 
of  this  is  simply  new  business — savers  at- 
tracted away  from  commercial  banks  by  the 
higher  rate  "  Most  San  Francisco  savings 
and  loan  associations  b<x5st-ed  dividends  (in 
savings  to  4 '2  percent  from  4  percent,  ef- 
fective JanuAry  1  Ct)n.,Tierc;al  banks  pay 
a  maximum  of  3  percent   ui;  savings 

Most  savings  offlcial.c  also  are  dubious 
about  other  efforts  to  bcK>8t  total  savm^js 
"I  don't  know  whether  anything  vnrki. 
says  an  official  of  a  Pittsb  irch  b.ir.k  I'm 
very  dubious  about  whether  u  he.ps  to  ad- 
vertise for  savings   ' 

"People  need  a  purpose  %>  save."  says  a 
Houston  banker.  A  lot  01  pe<jple  save  to 
buy  a  new  car.  and  when  the  new  models 
come  out  they  pull  out  their  savings  I: 
their  purpose  is  strong  enough,  theyil  save. 
If  their  purpose  ls  weak    they  won  *    ' 

To  try  to  strengthen  that  purpose  a  num- 
ber of  banks  and  savings  and  loan  ass^xria- 
tlons  offer  special  accounts  The  Philadel- 
phia Savings  Fund  Society  h<is  a  number  ^f 
types  of  convenience  accounts  each  of  which 
calls  for  regular  deposits  toward  a  specific 
goal,  such  as  a  new  car  or  a  vacation 

A  number  of  savings  institutions  have  be- 
gun figuring  interest  for  savers  at  more  fre- 
quent intervals,  thus  tending  U)  increase  the 
total  amount  paid  to  savers.  Some  m.^ke  it 
poealble  for  depositors  to  agree  to  have  cer- 
tain amounts  transferred  automatically 
from  Uie  checking  accounts  to  their  savintjs 
accounts  at   regular  intervals. 

Many  consumers  confirm  that  tliey're  more 
likely  to  save  if  the  money  Is  simply  taker, 
away  from  them  automatically. 

A  Boston  officeworker  is  increasing  his 
savings  this  year  by  having  his  employer 
deduct  110  each  week  from  his  check  to  buy 
savings     bonds  I     prefer     that     savings 

method."  he  says  "because  If  the  money 
weren't  taken  out  of  my  check  I  wouldn't  be 
able  to  save  a  nickel  ' 

"The  savings  bond  deduction  is  the  only 
way  we  can  save,  says  the  wife  of  a  Pitts- 
burgh truckdriver  If  my  husband  gets  a 
raise.  It  seems  like  we  just  spend  it,  or  prices 
go  up,  so  that  we  don  t  put  away  anything 
more   than  those   bonds   " 


SENATOR   DOUGLAS'   FIGHT   FOR    A 
DEMOCRATIC  ECONOMIC  POLICY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  la.st 
week  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas!,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committer,  made  a 
brilliant  and,  I  thought,  highly  .signifi- 
cant speech  on  our  economic  policy,  in 
which   he   set    forth    the    policy    of    his 


comjnittee,  which  I  construe  to  be  aLso. 
in  a  sense,  at  least,  the  policy  of  the 
majority  party. 

This  Ejreat  speech  received  almost  no 
notice  at  all  in  the  newspapers.  How- 
ever. Time  magazine  carries  quit*^  ai;  e.\- 
tendf'd  di.scu.s.sion  of  the  significance  of 
the  Douglas  speech  and  analy.si.s.  '*hich 
I  believe  is  t-pnerally  fair,  although  I 
siiould  like  to  quote  the  last  two  sen- 
tence.s  of  the  article  to  show  in  what  re- 
.spect  I  do  not  agree  in  full  with  the 
conclusions  of  Time  magazine. 

Doui.i..\s'  crusade  against  the  "plutogogs" 
shattered  any  Republican  dreams  of  coasting 
home  in  1960  on  the  magic  carpet  of  widely 
shared  US.  well-being  A  major  debate  on 
the  economy  was  abuUdlng;  before  it  was 
ended  the  GOP  might  be  hard  pressed  t<j 
prove  that  prosperity  Is  more  satisfying  than 
Democratic  promises. 

I  differ  from  Time's  conclusion  in 
the.se  respects;  No  1.  prosperity  has  not 
been  widely  shared  throughout  the  econ- 
omy, certainly  not  by  farmers,  many 
small  businessmen,  and  moi  r  tl.an  .1  mil- 
lion unemployed:  and  No  2  that  what 
Tlmp  call.-  Dem(Ocratic  promises  are  not 
the  usual  political  campait^n  oiatory  but 
.solid,  specific  proposals  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  in  the 
mterfst  of  imi)roving  the  economv.  Sen- 
ator Dorr.LAs  wa.s  not  simply  stauni;  the 
position  of  the  Democratic  Party.  He 
was  making  proposals  which.  I  am  sure, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  an  earnest 
hope  and  in  .some  cases  an  expectation 
Congress  will  adopt. 

I  a,sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Time  ma-'azme  ai'ticle  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  pouit 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Democrats — Out  With  the  Plutogogs 

To  and  fro  in  the  almost  empty  Senate 
Chamber  shambled  hulking,  crag-faced  Paul 
H.  (for  Howard)  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  zest- 
fully booming  out  the  long  Jargon  phrases 
of  higher  economics.  White  crew-cut  hair 
bristling.  Democrat  Douglas  last  week  was 
declaiming  on  an  emerging  issue  in  1960  poli- 
ticking: the  state  of  the  US  economy  after 
7  years  of  Republican  steward.shlp.  Prompt- 
ing his  performance  was  his  Joint  Economic 
Committees  report  on  a  year-long  study  of 
US    employment,  growth,  and  price  levels. 

Onetime  Economics  P»rofessor  Douglas 
University  of  Chicago,  gave  his  argument  a 
semantic  slant,  turned  his  erudition  on  a 
recent  newspaper  charge  that  he  Is  an  eco- 
nomic demagog  By  a  process  of  semantic 
obfuscation  •  said  he.  "demagog  had  lost  Its 
original  Greek  meaning  of  one  who  spoke 
for  the  people  Curiously,"  added  Douglas. 
"while  den-iagogery  is  denounced  a.s  the  worst 
evil,  plutogogery  Is  not  denounced.  "  Doug- 
las definition  of  a  plutogog;  one  using 
unworthy  arguments  In  support  of  the 
wealthy   and    the    powerful.     Concluded    he 

A  lot  of  arguments  which  masquerade  under 
the  term  of  fi.Hc-t!  responsibility  are  pluto- 
gogic  arguments,  which  conceal  the  reality. 

SLUGGISH    GROWTH 

Clearly  the  Democrats  were  driving  toward 
A  broad  attack  on  the  economic  issue  In 
the  eyes  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee's 
indignant  Democratic  majority,  the  Elsen- 
hower administration's  neglect  of  fiscal  poli- 
cy had  seriously  hurt  the  economy.  The 
majority  rep<-)rt  rapped  GOP  emphasis  on 
tight  money  as  an  economic  stabilizer. 
urged    renewal    of   the   Truman   administra- 


tion's easy  money  policies.  Credit  restraint 
by  the  Republ'.CHnf;  .h.irged  the  report,  had 
not  only  failed  to  halt  price  upcreep  but  had 
also  slowed  the  growth  of  the  ecxmoniv.  Giv- 
ing ♦hemselves  The  best  of  the  Korean  war 
b'>)ni.  the  Democrats  contrasted  a  46  per- 
cent yearly  Increase  in  the  US  grose  na- 
tional product  from  1947-53  to  a  .sluggish  2  3 
percent  annual  rate  of  increase  sii;ce  1953. 
Within  easy  reach  by  Democratic  reckoning; 
a  sustained  4  5  percent  annual  growth  rate 

The  economy -stun  ting  recessions  of  1953- 
54  and  1957-58  were  laid  to  cliunsy  adminis- 
tration handling  of  defense  cuts  and  refusal 
to  use  pump-prlmlng  tax  reduction.  As  In- 
flation wary  as  the  administration,  the 
Democrats  were  equally  earnest  about  piling 
up  big  Federal  surpluses  earmarked  for  re- 
duction of  the  massive  Federal  debt  Rising 
tax  rates  In  boom  time  would  retire  Federal 
debt,  leave  more  funds  for  prlv.ite  borrow- 
ing, they  held  Falling  tax  rates  in  time  of 
slump  would  restore  private  buying  power, 
bolstered  by  prompt  expansion  of  Federal 
spending  on  economy-reviving  programs. 

scAm»-SHOT  blauts 

The  Douglas  committee's  majority  report, 
packed  with  economists  gobbledygook  and 
lofty  theory,  was  hardly  suited  for  the  politi- 
cal stump  But  the  Democratic  Digest  gave 
party  spokesmen  a  free-swinging  Indictment 
of  the  administration  for  use  In  handy  quo- 
tation Economic  growth  'under  Elsen- 
hower-NutoN  has  been  miserably  slow." 
Uumpeted  the  Digest.  What  gain.s  tlie  coun- 
try did  achieve  "have  heavily  favored  the 
moneylenders  as  compared  wltia  farmers, 
small  businessmen,  and  workers  "  Republi- 
can budget-first  fiscal  policies  have  callously 
Ignored  the  aged,  the  infirm,  the  unem- 
ployed, the  farmers,  the  Jammed  schools  and 
the  blighted  cities  To  top  It  off,  said  the 
Democrats'  official  organ,  the  United  States 
Is  second  best  In  US -Soviet  missile  and 
.space  competition 

The  Digest's  scatter-gun  criticism,  the 
weighty  economic  report,  and  Dougi_'^s'  cru- 
sade against  the  plutogogs  shattered  any 
Republican  dreams  of  coasting  home  In  1960 
on  the  magic  carpet  of  widely  shared  US 
well-being  A  major  debate  on  the  economy 
was  abuUdlng;  before  It  was  ended,  the  OOP 
might  be  hard  pressed  to  prove  that  pros- 
perity Is  more  satisfying  than  Democratic 
promises. 


WISCONSIN  g<::)Vernor  nelson 

FIGHTS   FOR   PURE   F'OOD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  the 
Governor  of  Wisconsin,  the  Honorable 
Gaylord  Nelson,  continues  his  very  fine, 
positive  program  in  the  interest  of  the 
people  of  Wisconsin  and.  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  the  interest  of  the  entire  Na- 
tion He  has  announced  that  he  has 
appointed  a  special  committee  of  distin- 
guished scientists,  representatives  of  the 
medical  profession,  and  agricultural  ex- 
perts to  develop  a  decisive  and  consist- 
ent public  policy  in  respect  to  regulating 
the  use  of  chemicals  as  feed  supple- 
ments, food  additives  pesticides,  weedi- 
cides.  growth  regulators,  and  for  similar 
purp>oses 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Governors  statement  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  this  committee  be  printed  m  the 
Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Governor  of  WisrOKSix 

I  am  highly  pleased  that  Dr  Conrad  A. 
EUvehJem,  president  of  the  University  ol  Wis- 
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eonaln.  has  agreed  to  serve  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  to  undertake  this  urgent  and 
Uiiporumt  rnlJBion. 

Dr.  Elvehjem  Is  an  internationally  re- 
nowned EClentiPt  m  his  own  right  ne  hfijs 
assured  me  of  the  fullest  cooperation  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  which  1p  one  of  the 
world's  fo't-most  scientific  Institutions.  In 
seeking  rc-ponslble  anAwers  to  the  many  im- 
portant Q,.eiit:on*  concernlrg  the  hralth  and 
welfare  ol  the  puMlc  raised  by  the  sw'ftiy 
Increasing  economic  Import.i.ice  of  chemicals 
and  drugs  In  <mi;:ultuie  and  In  the  prejiara- 
tlon  and  prescrvjition  of  foods. 

The  public  alarm  generated  recently  over 
the  danger  of  coiit-iin.inHtion  of  crat^berries 
by  the  che.mlcal  iim;;iotr'.a7,r>;e  hii.e  f(v-uscU 
attention  upon  this  proMcm  i*  is  sure  to 
become  Increa-singiy  acute. 

Public  i>ollcy  in  this  general  area  has  not 
been  clear  and  cori.«i?ter.t  lliis  cxn-oses  t^.e 
Industries  concerned  U)  ."icrlrus  ecr.nomtc 
hazards.  Tlie  ex'reme  hardship  sviffer-d  by 
the  cranberry  Induttry  dem..jaKtrat..f^  the  po- 
tentl&l  dangers  that  exist  In  this  eituatlon. 
even  for  inns  and  Indivlduais  who  mi^y  be 
completelv  innocent  of  any  wroncdclng  or 
negligencK. 

There  la  an  iLTcnt  r,red  in  f'-n-ulate  a 
puDllc  policy  !n  this  respect  uhlrh  is  clear, 
coiislaien;.  and  dc'isive.  In  such  a  d':ierml- 
nallon.  full  account  must  be  tal-en  of  the  ef- 
fects upon  the  public  hea'th  and  welfare, 
fioU  and  water  c  ntamli-.p.tlon.  and  wildlife 
conservation,  as  w  .'U  as  the  economic  aspects. 

In  Ugh':  of  the  uncert£.lnty  and  confu.^ion 
that  now  prevails.  It  Is  Important  that  we 
evaluate  the  tests,  conclusions,  and  pr:  <•-- 
dures  that  were  Involved  m  the  -ranberry 
problexn.  We  should  Identify  the  accpe  of 
the  overall  problem  created  by  thc-.se  vises  C'f 
chemlcaJii.  Ws  Eho-.iM  carefuHv  analyze  and 
weigh  any  danger,  or  potential  danger,  to 
human  htalth  and  wUdiife. 

The  most  reliable  current  Infonna:  n 
available  on  this  entire  protlem  should  be 
made  available  to  our  cltiBens.  to  offlciais  of 
the  State  govern meiit,  and  to  our  represent- 
atives In  the  Conrrress  of  the  Unltel  Stntes. 

(In  addition  to  Dr  EUehJem.  OOi-ernor 
Nelson  annou.iced  appointment  cf  the  fol- 
lowing tc  the  special  committee  on  chemi- 
cals and  'lealth  hazards  ) 

Vice  Chairman,  Dr  J  Z  Bowers,  dean. 
Medical  {ichool.  Cnlver.'^lty  of  Wisconsin 

SecreUry.  Dr.  Robert  Parkin,  asf  istant  to 
the  dean,  medical  school 

Dr.    Janes    Miller,    professor    of    oncology 
(study  or  cancer),  ^^ArdU    Rr- earch   Ir.s-i 
tute.  the  University  M>-.i.cui  s<:ho.i8  cancer 
re.'^arch  laboratory. 

Dr.  Wlinc--n  B  HUdcbrand,  Neenah.  presi- 
dent, WUconrln  Sute  Medical  Society. 

Dr.  Carl  N.  Neupert.  Slate  health  offlcer 

Dr.  Henry  T.  .Scott,  director  of  Moloplcal 
labcratcrlee.  Wlac»nfcin  Aitimnl  Research 
Foundation,  and  chairman.  Eiate  of  Wiscon- 
sin Food  Standards  Advisory  Committee. 

Dr.  Atiron  Ihde,  professor  of  chemistry, 
Unlrerslty  of  Wisconsin,  and  member,  £t;ite 
of  W'.econsln  Foc"d  Standards  Advisory 
Commltt?e. 

Prof.  H.  L.  Ahlcrren.  assocla'e  director, 
agricultural  extension  dlvUlon.  University  oX 
Wisconsin. 

Prof.  Ft,.  J  Muckenhlm.  assistant  director. 
figrlcuULxal  experunent  sUtlons.  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Don  McDowell,  director.  Wisconsin 
State  Department  of  Agriculture. 


TFTE  DEFTIN.-E  GAP 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  those 
who  have  be^n  critical  of  the  adminis- 
tration's defense  policy  are  becoming 
more  and  mnrf  concerned  that  the  Soviet 
Union  \t  several  years  ahead  of  us  in  the 
production  of  missiles  and  In  the  ex- 
plorai.on  of  outer  space.     We  are  also 


concerned  that  our  antisubmarine  pol- 
icy and  posture  is  inadequate  and  that 
the  Soviet  submarine  menace  has  not 
been  adequately  recognized.  We  are 
concerned,  too,  with  the  slo^xTiess  in  the 
development  of  our  Polaris  program.  We 
are  also  concerned  about  our  country's 
failure  to  provide  an  adequate  airlift  and 
ader.'aate  well-trained  mobile  Army  divi- 
sions to  cope  with  the  menace  of  brusli- 
fir^  warfare 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  we  are  con- 
cerned that  the  R'jssians  are  on  the 
ver-ie  of  achieving;  decisive  military  su- 
periority. In  ti.at  crruiection,  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Lipptnann  made  a  real  coutT-ibuiion 
to  this  debate  in  his  column  pubiLshed 
:n  yesterday's  V/ashineton  Po.'^t.  The 
coVim:i  IS  entitled  "The  Rcnl  Gap."  He 
says  he  is  concerned  with  the  disposition 
of  the  adrAinisiration  and  perhaps  of 
Congress  'lo  act  as  il  all  will  be  well  by 
ly62. 

He  ix)inls  out: 

Tl.e  peril  is  that  In  the  race  not  only  W. 
a-maments,  but  in  overall  national  pov.-er. 
tbo  Soviet  Union  Is  moving  ahead  fr.ster 
than  we  are.  There  Is  a  miscon-eptlf  n,  so 
It  seems  to  me,  even  In  high  and  responsi- 
ble quarters,  that  the  Soviets  are  ahead  only 
becatise  they  .started  a  few  years  earlier,  ar.d 
that  In  a  few  years  we  shall  be  even  with 
them  again 

ITS  I  ippmann  says  that  that  is  not 
true.    He  then  points  out  that — 

The  pap  Is  no*  becoming  narrower,  it  1." 
bf-C'  mlDg  wider  Not  only  d:d  they  have  a 
iiead  stArt.  but  th?y  su-e  now  running  lat'.er. 
The  administration's  specific  budget  for 
1061  may  conceivably  bo  adequate,  but  t.ie 
phiJcEophy  behind  that  budget  u  deadly  and 
will  recuce  this  co'ontry  to  a  second -clr^ss 
power. 

He  goes  on  to  state: 

Great  pe^jples  can  be  put  t.-)  Sit-ep  Tills 
can  be  done  If  the  peoples'  leaders  t*li  them 
to  go  to  sleep,  and  not  to  U.'ten  to  those 
dlstvirbers  d  their  tranquillity  who  tell  them 
to  turn  aw:iy  from  the  l.itle  things  and  i*J 
worry  about  the  blgone.^s. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sciit  ih.it  Mr.  Lippmrain's  article  be 
printed  at  tlie  conclui-icn  of  m.y  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Sec  e>±ibit  1.) 

^L-.  CL.\RK.  In  c ->nc;'^.ion.  I  should 
like  to  say  that  m  my  judfOnent  if  our 
party  does  not  t^ke  up  thiS.  Uie  greatest 
issue  confiontint  the  American  people 
today,  which  is  the  issue  of  their  safety, 
and  indeed  their  survival,  we  will  have 
been  faithless  to  our  trust. 

ExniBrr  1 

I  From    tlie   Wa^Uingtcn   P>^>ft,    Feb     2.    1P601 

Thf  Real  G.\p 

(By  Walter  L.ppmann) 

TliO  big  controversy  alxjiut  defense  arises 
from  the  fact,  which  nobody  denies,  that 
Lho  So..ct  Union  is  several  yeais  ahead  ol 
us  in  the  producuon  of  mlssllefi  and  in  the 
exploration  of  outer  space.  The  Ru-ssiaiis 
have  more  missiles.  They  have  bigger  mis- 
s'les  capable  of  carrying  bigger  loads.  And 
Judging  Dy  such  fabulous  exploits  ae  direct- 
ing a  satellite  to  phot.ograph  the  other  side 
of"  the  moon,  they  are  far  ahee d  in  the 
whcle    art   oi    the   guidance   of   Hiissiies 

The  C(jr,troverBy  in  Washirigton  is  about 
the  c-.n.«equpnce.s  and  the  remedies,  wlven 
the   ::ict  that  we  huvc  liviien  beh.nd  in  the 


race  of  armaments.  lu  this  controversy 
there  are  several  {xiints.  Ti-.e  first,  and  ci.i- 
Tiotisly  the  mobt  immediately  Impcrtar.t  Is 
whether  the  Soviet  Union's  lead  in  r.r.j:rlles 
Is  such  that  the  Russians  are  on  the  verge 
of  achieving  decisive  military  superiority. 
Br  decisive  m'.litnrr  e  jpcr,orlty  If  me.-dt  the 
power  to  attack  without  suffering  seriotis 
ri;  tiiliatiijn. 

In  theory,  the  Soviet  Union  will  have  this 
decisive  superiority  ■within  the  next  2  yetrc — 
If  we  do  nothing  m.ore  to  offset  it  tli-in  we 
.ire  njw  plannng  to  do — If  It  has  150  Icr.g- 
r^.n^^  miFsl>s.  together  with  E..nother  I?0 
rr. r^'liurn-rari^e  missiles.  !n  place,  aimed  rr.d 
ready  t^  be  launched.  In  theory,  with  one 
salvo  of  such  a  missile  force  the  Soviet  Union 
cc'jM  knock  out  and  destroy  all  of  our  re- 
talintory  forces.  After  thr^t  we  woifld  be 
helpless  and  f.t  the  mercy  of  the  Soviet 
Unicn. 

Tliose  who  use  this  thenry  In  their  argu- 
mer.t  ;>r  ;jreater  arm;iments  are,  like  Gen- 
era] Pr-w=r,  of  the  Strategic  Air  For-e,  qu.ck 
to  ndd  thnt  there  are  several  things  that  we 
couid  do  rfpec'aliy  to  keep  a  p.irt  of  the 
Strat.eeic  Air  Force  in  the  air  whTC  It  can- 
not be  hit  by  a  surprise  attack.  The  exist- 
ence of  such  an  .nvv.lnerable  retaliatory 
force  will  deter  the  Soviet  Union  from,  using 
Its  superior  mJssiie  fcrce  to  Ettempt  a  nu- 
clear Pearl  Harbcr 

Tlie  administration  case,  as  I  understand 
it,  starts  from  the  propoeition,  wh;ch  every- 
one fierees  to.  that  neither  side  vrill  lai;nch 
a  nuclear  nilen.sive  If.  afu-r  the  ofTensive  has 
beon  struck,  the  .ther  country  still  pos- 
se,.>.ses  the  power  t-:  retaliate.  The  fc:art  of 
the  au;mrii..-traiion  ca**  is  that  u  is  not  ne^- 
ei.ary,  though  i'.,  w^Utd  be  desirable,  to  have 
an  equal  number  cf  miissiles  In  order  to 
deter  a  Peii-l  H.'\rbor  attack.  For  the  ag- 
gressor who  strikes  f.rst  canrot  alTord  to 
attAck  unif^ss  he  is  .ible  to  knock  out  In  "ne 
salvo  about  UK)  comparatlveiy  small  tar- 
gets As  ml£.«;.les  are  not  too  accurate,  this 
;£x,'jires  i.  lot  of  missiles. 

Bui  tlie  country  which  is  attacked  w^uld 
net  need  fji  ei'jfil  number  of  misfiiles  to 
retalir.te  because  It  would  not  strike  against 
dtficult  t.irg°ts  l:Ke  latmchlng  pads.  It 
W(>uld  strike  directly  at  the  biggest  cities 
where,  given  the  f-^arful  widespread  effect  of 
the  mi^dern  weapons,  r.o  great  accuracy  Is 
reqi.^ed. 

1".  order  to  retalr.  this  retaliatory  cp.pacity, 
a  smaller  striking  tov^^  is  required  than  the 
r.^rres.'ior  must  h.-ve.  The  administration 
cl&in:s  that  before  the  Soviet  Uni?-n  CvU 
achieve  the  theoretical  striking  force  which 
would  give  it  supremacy  over  us  as  we  are 
tixi.'^ty.  we  can  and  we  shall  hive  put  ix'- 
yond'  the  reach  of  th?  Soviet  missiles  a  suffl- 
^■ic  t  reVHllatory  force  of  missiles,  b^rr.^jers. 
subm;  rmes.  etc. 

Tlianks  tc  the  agitation  which  has  been 
stirred  up  by  th.e  critics,  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  think  th.-^t  the  precntitionary  mea.=  - 
ures  will  be  TJien  now  ai-:d  in  sufilcient 
tlmiP 

Wiiat  worries  me  Is  th"  disp<'>sitlon  In  the 
administration  ard  in  Congress  to  act  as 
If  all  would  be  well  if  by  1962  or  there- 
ab.outs  we  bocan.  as  Secreiary  Gates  prom- 
ises, to  overtake  the  S^jviet  Union  in  mirFnes. 
To  rest  on  tiiis  Is  to  misunderstarci  and 
crea  ly  to  underestimate  the  real  peril  Into 
which  we  ha'ie  come 

Tl-ie  porll  is  thiit  in  the  race  not  only  In 
armaments  but  In  overall  nr.ti'nal  prwer. 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  moving  ahead  ta.'^-er 
than  we  are.  The'-e  is  a  misconception,  so  it 
setms  to  me.  even  in  high  and  responsible 
qup-iters,  thr.t  the  Soviets  .ire  ahead  only 
berr-use  they  str.rttd  a  lew  years  earlier, 
and  that  In  a  few  years  we  sh.-.'l  oe  even 
with  them  again.  Tlie  real  situation  which 
Is  the  source  of  our  peril.*.  Is  that  becni^e 
m  this  vast  held  the  Soviet  Union  has  get- 
ter, its  research  and  development  efTertnr  y 
urc;.>.ii.-,eJ.   and   because   tlie   Soviet   L'lii.n   is 
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allocating  to  It  all  the  resources  that  U  re- 
quires, the  gap  la  not  becoming  narrower.  It 
is  becoming  wider.  Not  only  did  they  have  a 
head  start  but  they  are  now  running  faater. 
The  administration's  specific  budget  for  1^61 
may  conceivably  be  adequate  but  the  phi- 
losophy behind  that  budget  Is  deadly  and 
will  reduce  this  country  to  a  second-c.ass 
power. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  soon  or  in  the  foreseeable  future  achieve 
decisive  military  supremacy  I  am  quite  pre- 
pared to  believe  that  we  shall  be  able  to  do 
what  General  Power  says  we  must  do.  that 
"once  we  have  reached  the  p>.>int  where  a 
surprise  attack  can  no  longer  prevent  or 
even  minimize  retaliation."  we  shall  have  'Jie 
security  of  a  nuclear  stalemate 

But  security,  though  it  Is  crucial,  is  not 
Bufflclent  and  we  cannot  be  satisfied  to  ac- 
cept the  position  of  second  best 

Perhaps  that  is  wrong.  Perh^p>s  we  can 
be  satisfied.  Perhaps  we  can  be  led  to  be- 
lieve, what  it  is  so  little  trouble  to  believe. 
that,  provided  th«  Soviet  Union  does  not 
bomb  us.  we  can  go  right  on  thinking  about 
ourselves  and  our  private  affairs  .ind  not 
about  the  Nation  and  its  future.  Greai  peo- 
ples can  be  put  to  sleep  This  can  be  dune  if 
the  peoples'  leaders  tell  them  to  go  to  sleep. 
and  not  to  listen  to  those  disturbers  of  their 
tranquillity  who  tell  them  to  turn  away  from 
the  little  things  and  to  worry  abcait  rhe  b;g 
ones. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH  R,  KNOWLAND 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  in  her 
long  history,  the  State  of  California  has 
produced  outstajiding  personages  m  ev- 
ery walk  of  life,  from  the  very  beginning. 
Surely  the  State  from  which  I  come  has 
produced  a  number  of  giants  in  the  pro- 
fession of  journalism.  Great  California 
editors  abound  and  abounded  there. 
One  of  them  is  a  distinguished  Califor- 
nian  who  in  his  youth,  served  with  great 
distinction  and  credit  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  years  gone  by.  The 
other  day  he  retired  as  chairman  of  the 
California  State  Parks  Commission, 
where,  during  his  years  of  unselfish  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  Calif orni ana.  he 
added  gi-eatly  to  the  historic  lore  of  my 
State  and  of  my  people. 

Joseph  R.  Knowland  at  the  age  of  86 
returns  to  his  newspaper,  the  Oakland 
Tribune,  after  having  splendidly  per- 
formed many  public  tasks  m  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  as  well  as  m  California 

Joseph  R  Knowland  has  another  claim 
to  distinction.  He  is  the  father  of  a  fine 
son.  William  F.  Knowland,  who  graced 
the  Senate  as  the  leader  of  your  party 
and  mine,  Mr,  President,  Just  a  short 
time  ago,  I  know  that  all  of  us  on  this 
»lde  of  tlie  aisle — aiid  I  caii  speaK,  I 
know,  for  my  Democratic  brethren  m 
well— join  with  a  proud  son  in  trlbuip  to 
his  father  on  the  occftsion  of  hia  fathrra 
retirlrur  from  the  chainnanahip  of  the 
State  Park  Commiaaion  m  CRlifdriiia. 
Indeed,  the  Ctovernor  of  Ctxllfornia,  Ed- 
mund O.  Brown,  a  Democrat,  has  joined 
in  a  great  chorus  of  praise  and  h,ia 
called  Mr  Knowland's  labors  for  ade- 
quate parks  and  beaches  In  California  as 
monumental. 

This  all  formed  the  comment  of  a  very 
Interesting  column  which  was  published 
in  the  Sacramento  Bee  on  January  17, 
1960.  Mr    President,   and    I   a,>K     inani- 


mous  consent  that  it  be  set  fortli  ui  full 
ui  the  Record  at  this  point  m  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
W61S  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows; 

BRowNf   Calls   J    R    Knowl,and  s   P\kk   Pro- 
GKAMs   Monumental 

(By  Herbert  L   Phil.ips) 

One  of  the  few  remaining  editor-poUtl- 
cian.s  ■>{  C'aiir  )rnia'.s  ci^'.nTiul  old  days  of 
personal  Jotirnaiiim  p.iised  out  of  the  State 
government  picture  this  last  week  with  the 
retirement  of  Joseph  R  Knowland  as  chair- 
man of  the  Slate  park  commission, 

A  member  of  the  park  commission  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  chairman 
for  many  ot  tliose  years,  the  veteran  pub- 
lisher of  the  Oakland  TYlbune  quietly  an- 
nounced, wiien  his  terni  expired  last  Friday, 
that  tie  war.ted  t.me  to  do  a  little  writing. 
And.  since  he  Is  H6  he  added  whimsically 
that  "age,  of  course.  Is  also  a  factor  " 

To  a  younger  generation  of  Callfornlans. 
Joe  Knowland  perhaps  Is  best  known  as  the 
father  of  former  U  S  Senate  Republican 
Leader  WUllam  P  Knowland.  the  defeated 
GOP  nominee  for  Governor  in  the  last  State 
election. 

To  some  a  little  older,  he  will  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  last  .f  a  hardy  breed 
of  polltlco-Jot:rm.li.st8  who,  sometimes  In 
public  office,  s<im<"tlmes  vociferously  expres- 
sive on  tlie  political  slcleltnes.  argued  their 
points  of  view  on  public  afT.iirs  with  fierce 
cogency,  frequently  met  head-on  In  editorial 
clashes,  and  somehow  managed  to  make  the 
California  political  scene  much  more  lively 
and  scintillating  than   It  often  is  nowadays. 

Most  of  them  are  gone  One  of  Know- 
land's  fpw  remaining  fellow  vef^erans  of  the 
spirit/»d  babies  of  yes'^^rvear  is  T  M  Storke. 
'he  -telne  'Mr  .Santa  B;trbHra  '  of  the  Santa 
B.irbK-a   Ne-As-Pre.'^ 

As  for  Knowland,  rvrnooraMr  Gov  Ed- 
mund O  rPat)  Brown  Ht.noni  -ed  oniv  a 
few  days  ago  he  was  prepared  to  consider 
reappointing  him  If  the  octogenarian  Re- 
publican warhorse  of  Alameda  County  cared 
-o  continue  serving  on  the  park  commission 
The  fact  that  Bill  Knowland  fought  Brown 
vigorously  In  the  1958  camp. ign  the  Gover- 
nor said,  would  make  no  difference. 

Brown  used  the  term  "monumental"  to 
describe  the  record  of  J  R  Knowland's 
achievements  for  California's  system  of  parks 
and  recreational  beaches  In  24  years  of  service 
under  the  Rolph.  Merrlam.  Warren,  and 
Knight  Republican  administrations  and  the 
present  Democratic  regime. 

Born  !n  Alameda,  August  5.  1873  Joseph 
Rus.sell  Knowland  was  elected  to  the  State 
assemblv  at  the  age  of  25.  setting  a  lively 
pace  for  his  son  Bill.  who.  in  his  turn,  like- 
wise managed  to  reach  the  legislature  In  his 
earlv  tweiines 

The  senior  Knowland  served  two  terms 
In  the  legislatures  lower  house  und  one  In 
the  .Sta'e  senate 

Hi.t  career  m  national  puUtici  began  in 
lOOH  'Ahnn  he  w.xji  elected  to  nil  *n  Miiri- 
pired  "erm  Ir.  Congress  In  all  he  bad  five 
full  tprnn  in  the  House  of  Roprosei.tativet 
itn<t   rt\n    for  n   U8    Swnste   icat   in    1U14 

That  wim  the  ynnr  Hlrmn  W  Joiui«oi.  won 
BtibrriiK'orinI  rorleotion  V)\r  nd-rni  .:  !hi» 
JoiuKon  rvginio  and  Tli»odorr  I«m'.,««.vi>ii'« 
Proerfm«|vn  Purty  hi»{l  iplu  thf  California 
Rp;nibliriin  vo't  .uid  KncnviM\d  «•?»»  t1i«f»>.'\t«»d 

Th«  nfx'  VPixr  hp  htrami'  pubM^hfr  uiul 
con'r-illing   ownrr   of    the    Onkland    Trilvinr 

Hl«  rtr'ivp  part.flpsr  I  in  In  OOP  p'.o.'iral 
aftiXlrn  fonMnued  thnuiih  and  ' -.er  the  last 
half  rpi,";ry  he  has  (I'lended  someUilng  like 
a  dwzen  Republican  National  Conventions 
either   as  a  delegate  or   news  commentator. 

r.  Is  In  the  field  of  conservfttlon  of  scenic 
pnrk'.i;  d     nrens     and     preservation    of     his- 


torical  landmarks,   however    that   Knowland 
has  left  a  rich  heritage  to  his  native  State 

In  addition  to  his  long  political  career 
and  his  27  years  as  a  director  of  the  Assrx;!- 
ated  Press  Knowland  hits  served  as  president 
of  the  California  Historical  S<<-lety,  head  of 
the  State's  historical  landmarks  committee 
chairman  of  the  1950  Calif  >rnla  Centennial 
Commission,  and  active  worker  in  many  oiher 
causes  having  to  do  with  the  protection  of 
pioneer  day  relics  from  oblivion  and  the 
safeguarding  of  the  States  great  redwocxl* 
and  other  natural  beauties 

Now,  at  fourscore  years  and  six  Know- 
land  Is  the  dean  of  the  past  grand  prt\sidenl4 
of  the  Native  Sons  of   the  Golden  West 

And.  back  when  he  was  only  83  he  was 
able  to  point  with  pardonable  pride  fj  the 
State's  acquisition  of  600,000  acres  of  parks. 
beaches,  and  historical  monum.ent  sites  over 
a  period  of  three  decades  and  to  say.  without 
much  fear  of  contradiction,  that  California's 
park  system  was  "second  to  none  in  the 
Nation." 

Small  wonder  then  that  liberal  I>mr>crat 
Brown  was  able  and  willing  to  characterize 
the  works  of  conservative  Republican  Know- 
land  as  monumental. 

"The  people  who  will  be  here  1  OOO  vea," 
hence."  said  former  Gov  Gixxlwin  J 
Knight  In  1956.  "will  find  his  monument  in 
the  timeless  things  of  life  Tliey  will  mark 
that  monument  In  the  priceless  necklace  of 
playgrounds  strung  along  California  s  sea- 
coast  where  1.000  beaches  will  alTord  happi- 
ness, health,  and  recreation  to  unnumOered 
new  Callfornlans  " 

Veteran  Knowland  has  said  that,  in  re- 
tirement from  active  public  afTalrs.  lie  in- 
tends to  write  his  autobiography  It  Is  U)  be 
hoped  he  will.  for.  like  Tom  Storke's  recent 
book.  It  should  be  one  of  warm  reminiscences, 
intensely  Interesting  not  only  to  the  stu- 
dents of  California  politics  but  to  the  lovers 
of  Callforiila's  picturesque  and  roaring 
yesterdays. 
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M.=^GR    REI  A   VARGA 

Mr  KKFAUVER  Mr  President,  the 
free  world  reacted  in  shocked  hoiTor  in 
1956  when  Hungarian  patriots  were 
smashed  ruthlessly  by  the  Soviet  war 
machine,  Duiing  that  tragic  week  in 
history,  thou-sands  of  Hunparian  pa- 
triots fought  valiantly  atrain.st  o\er- 
whelminK  odds. 

In  doing  so  they  added  a  new  and 
Inspiring  chapter  to  mankind's  eternal 
struggle  to  rid  the  world  of  oppro.vsive 
forces. 

The  spirit  of  free  Hungarv'  still  burns 
in  the  hearts  of  millions  of  its  country- 
men, whether  living  here  now  or  beyond 
Its  borders  in  temporary  havens 

Such  a  patriot  Is  Msg:    Be!a  Varvia 

Monslgnor  Varga  In  1946  was  elected 
president  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament, 
a  post  he  has  never  le.sisned  even  thoutih 
he  was  forced  to  leave  the  country  m 
1947  because  of  Soviet  threat*  on  his  life 
A.N  the  ]ti.%\  fier'.y  r!f>rip^l  prrsldeiU  of 
ilir  HunHnisan  Piiiliament,  he  now  U 
chftiimun  of  the  Huru'i\rii\n  CommUtec. 
f\r.  rx,lo  ouMi;;/.r, i-n  The  Huncftilan 
romir.;"rM-  is  i  ompostxl  of  foimci  lead- 
n  s  'v!,  l,i>vr  bnr.rlfd  toaelhoi  In  rxllr 
a.';  ii  .si'^p  toward  ultimntc  freedom  of 
their  native  land 

Monslgnor  VarRa  has  been  a  «yml>ol  of 
fi(M>dom  for  more  than  20  years  Mon- 
slgnor Varga  helped  save  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  refugees,  Jews,  and  resist- 
ance fighters  during  the  years  of  Nazi 
occupation      For  tliat.  he  was  sentenced 


to  death  by  HunKunan  Pa.scists  Alter 
the  war,  he  birame  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Smallholders  Party  and  wa.s  active 
in  fashioning  a  creat  democracy  when 
the  Communists  seized  ix)wer. 

I  consider  MonbiKnor  Varpa  one  of  tlie 
great  p;itriots  of  the  L'Ot,h  century.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  make-  these  brief  remarks 
for  the  REcoRn  m  tlie  hoix>  that  Amer- 
icans everywhere  will  join  with  me  m 
commending  him  for  his  untiring  zeal  in 
behalf  of  a  just  cause. 


COMMUNIST    ARMS     IN    THE    NEAR 
EAST 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  very  un- 
happily. I  have  to  report  to  the  Senate 
that  the  ticker  news  indicates  the  re- 
sumption of  shooting  in  the  Near  East. 
The  news  from  the  ticker  uipe  reads : 

Syrlar-s  resume  shooting  on  border  Am- 
bush flve-man  L-^ra^l  patrol  Syria  charged 
with  deiytng  Ui,:ted  Nations  order, 

Mr,  President.  I  think  it  Ls  very  im- 
portant that  all  of  us  understand  some- 
tiling  o:  the  back^^round  of  what  is  pomg 
on  in  this  i>enlous  part  of  the  world. 
which  is  so  mcendiar>'.  as  we  all  know, 
for,  actording  to  recent  reports,  Soviet 
bloc  weipons  of  all  types  have  been  flow- 
ing intD  the  United  Arab  Republic  in 
increasinK  quantities 

The  recent  f!^  htinc  on  the  Syrian- 
Israeli  border  may  not  be  directly  the 
outcom"  of  that  arms  flow,  but  it  cer- 
tainly feems  fair  to  say  it  is  ven,-  un- 
likely it  would  h.ave  happened  except  ;n 
consequence  of  intran.«igency  and  bel- 
ligerency in  that  quailer  of  the  world 
because  of  the  anns  buildup. 

The  Kravity  of  Ihi.s  danger  is  recog- 
nized in  editorials  this  morning,  I  am 
sure,  throuchout  the  country,  but  I  have 
noticed  .'^uch  editorials  in  both  the  New- 
York  Times  and  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  those  editorials  be  made  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  bo  print,ed  m  the 
Record  as  follows: 

IProm  the   New    York   Times.    Feb    3     1960] 
New   Fighting   in   Pale.stink 

The  state  of  war  wnlrh  President  Na.'^.ser 
Inslfts  en  malntaiiiint;  ix-twei-n  the  Uni'fd 
Arab  Republic  and  Ihr.i«  1  h.i*  i.  .w  eruptrd  m 
new  botdcr  clashes  tliat  have  c<i.-t  lives  on 
both  sldM  and  set  Egvptlar.  trcxips  marching 
across  Hlnal  toward  Israel,  ready  as  the 
Cairo  radio  boasf  for  the  decisive  buttle  for 
Palestln*.  'I'lie  hoetiliues.  which  mciude 
artillery  unk.  sr.d  air  duels  near  the  Sea  of 
OftllUt,  havt  been  interrupted  by  repented 
OMtM^nrM  arrnnRPd  by  thr  Ur.ii«-d  .Nutiouo 
True*  Siip«r\  ikion  CommiMii^n  But  ni^ht- 
Ing  hM  alwnvi  br^  km  otii  nnr\k  uvrr  thr 
pAtt  7  (lays,  ant)  Whrlhrr  llic  Ut«»«t  trunr- 
flr»  will  prtvnil  r»Mnain»  to  Ih>  sprii 

In  an'  rasp  the  fnrt  thut  puch  hontilltirs, 
tht  II,'*'  nerlinis  ninrp  the  Mu#»  w»i  of  ICifl 
coulfl  brvak  out — and  brrttk  otit  ovrr  n  mrrr 
10>acr»  tract  of  land— 1»  warning  that  b 
'Mvaer  RituniiMn  cot\tlnu«»s  to  rx'.»t  m 
'  ■   •■•f     n  »;toullon  Mi;»t  oovilrt  blow  ',ip  tin 

peace  of  the  Middle  E\ft 

As  regards  the  immediate  flcbiing  each 
side  accuses  the  other  of  acgre«*ion.  and 
pending  impartial  determination  it  is  dlfHcult 
to  »■■»■  responolhiiity  Put  quite  a^lde  from 
the  right  or  wrong  or  the  immediate  Issue, 


tlie  bajiio  iacUiT  In  tlie  situation  Is.  of  course, 
Arab  refusal  to  make  p>eace  with  Israel  and 
Prei-ldent  Nasser's  own  exploitation  of  this 
fact  for  ends  of  his  own. 

Yet.  despite  Nasser's  show  of  strength.  It 
must  still  be  asi^umed  that  neither  Bide 
courts  outrlg;;t  wiir  e5pe<:ialiy  with  a  screen 
of  the  United  Natiiii.K  En-.erpcncy  Fore*  be- 
tween them  This  makes  it  mcvimbent  ujx)!! 
lx)th  sides  not  to  let  the  situation  get 
beyond  their  control.  It  a. so  mikes  It  in- 
cumbent upon  all  men  of  good  will  In  both 
camps,  and  beyond  that  on  the  Interested 
powers  and  especially  the  United  Nations,  to 
make  new  efforts  to  establish  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  that  wUl  avert  the  constant 
friction  and  permit  both  sides  to  develop  in 
freedom  and  mutual  cooperation,  without 
which  neither  can  prosper. 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 

Feb   3. 19601 

Nfw   Warning   in   MrooLE  E.\fiT 

Quiet  apparently  has  been  restored  alor.g 
the  Ibracli-i^yriiii^  frontier,  ■with  a  'UN.  su- 
pervised truce  end. rig  another  outburst  of 
violence  along  a  border  that  has  seen  far 
too  many  In  recent  years. 

From  all  Indications,  this  was  merely  a 
local  Incident:  a  few  lives  lost,  a  few  lor- 
tlScatlons  leveled,  a  few  figliter  planes  ex- 
changing shots.  With  the  immediate  strife 
over  boUi  sides  now  go  back  to  eyeing  each 
other  warily  across  the  disputed  frontier. 

Yet  It  would  be  fixiU&h  to  dismiss  the 
Incident  as  either  trivial  or  Insignificant. 
For  outbreaks  of  this  kind  are  grim  symp- 
toms of  an  ui'iderlylng  sltu.atlon  that  Is  not 
Improving  with  neglect,  and  that  continues 
to  threaten  the  peace  of  the  Middle  East  and 
perhaps  of  the  world 

Presumably  It  would  be  p"-)S!5lble  to  assess 
the  blame  for  this  latest  exchange  of  fire 
after  sifting  through  the  charges  and  coun- 
tercharges from  both  sides.  The  circum- 
stances have  been  repe.ited  countless  times 
m  the  p.Tsf  a  disputed  zone;  Incursions, 
whether  accidental  or  deliberate:  gunfire 

Th\s  time  the  Israelis  accuse  the  Syrians 
of  havir.g  Instigated  the  incident,  and  there 
seems  nn  re.'uson  to  ci'Xibt  the  accuracy  of 
the  charge,  since  the  Israeli-Syrian  border 
h ;»..'=  been  the  scene  of  several  clashes  In 
recent  weeks  In  contrast  to  the  quiet  of 
other  Arab  frontiers 

But  to  deal  with  incidents  along  the  bor- 
der one  by  one  is  not  enough  It  may  be 
Impossible  to  eradicate  underlying  hostility 
and  resentment.  But  an  effort  can  be  made 
to  assure  that  these  do  not  take  the  form 
of  probing  attacks  in  a  repeated  patten.,  of 
provocative  violations  of  the  armistice  agree- 
ment, of  piracy  on  an  Internationa!  water- 
way as  exemplified  In  the  repeated  seizures 
by  Egypt  of  Israeli  cargoes  in  defiance  of 
t;nlted  Nations  decrees. 

It  Is  dlfT^cuU.  surely,  to  deal  with  these 
matters  furihrit'htly  and  boldly.  But  It 
would  be  even  more  diff.cult  to  liave  to  deal 
with  the  full-scale  w..r  ihut  muy  break  out 
If  the  UN  continues  its  polK  y  of  lempurl*- 
mp  nnd  hoping  tor  the  bt-et 

I  Mb  ifttest  8yri!\n-I»rBfll  rUsh  should  be 
tnKiii  lot  wliAt  It  l»-»  wnriiU.B  of  the  wlde- 
npiraU  uitU  llM'lJarttUle  UiiwvsH?!  Ihul  loulU 
follow, 

Mr  JAVITP  Ml  Prrsif^ent  Ihrrr  Is 
a  srilo'vi,'*  thit^^l  Hint  n  nrw  nrm»  rnrr 
Is  (It'Vi  1  iinna  in  the  MUUIlo  EnM  with 
ifiri  f  uMi-.'  icn.'^inns  which  mny  rxiilode 
into  :;i;  . -scu'.c  h;v-tll:tlrs  We  hnvr 
rri!,'  !,  'li'.icalion.'!  in  tlint  part  of  the 
woiiu   uii'Jcr   the    E:isenhower    doclrinc. 

Indeed,  whether  juridically  correct  or 
not.  those  were  .substnntinlly  invoiced 
when  we  sent  troops  .nto  Lebanon.    Cer- 


tainly, this  is  not  the  way  we  would  like 
to  see  peace  maintained  in  the  world, 
except  under  grave  necessity. 

Therefore.  I  urt;e  two  courses  of  ac- 
tion. One  is  a  careful  examination  of 
what  United  Nations  action  can  be  in- 
voked nel;t  now.  instead  of  waiting. 
There  is  United  Nations  machinery 
available,  even  to  call  the  General  As- 
sembly into  emergeiicy  session,  if  our 
co'ontiT  feels  forced  to  do  that  ba.sed 
on  events 

Secondly,  we  have  an  example  of  a 
mutual  securitv  treaty  with  Japan,  un- 
der which  we  can  .eive  notice  :n  advance 
that  we  wi'l  not  tolerate  a  breach  of  the 
peace  in  th.^.t  area  of  the  world.  In 
view  of  the  Eisenhower  doctrine,  that 
kind  of  treaty  could  be  extended  to  in- 
clude the  Middle  Ea.st,  particularly  the 
Syria-Lebanon  area,  since  we  have  al- 
ready consummated  such  a  treaty  with 
Japan. 

Mr,  President.  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  time  be  taken  by  the  fore- 
lock, and  that  is  the  purpose  of  my  re- 
marks upon  the  actual  outbreak  of 
shooting  on  the  Israel-SjTia  border,  and 
that  the  Government  may  very  well  con- 
sider what  steps  our  country  ought  to 
consider  taking  in  order  to  head  off  any 
untoward  development  m  that  area. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER  1  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  his  fine  re- 
marks on  the  growing  difficulty  on  the 
Israel-Syrian  border.  I  think  his  prop- 
ositions are  sound. 


RUSSIAN  FARM  PROBLEMS 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr  President  the  Na?:is, 
durmg  the  heydays  of  Hitler,  had  a  slo- 
gan ;  "Cannons.  Instead  of  Butter."  The 
Russians  these  days  seem  to  have  a 
similar  slosan:  "Satellites.  Instead  of 
Wheat."  Those  Americans  who  get  all 
hot  and  bothered  about  the  Soviet  ac- 
complislimcnts  in  getting  more  and  big- 
ger sputniks  aloft  should  take  a  look  at 
the  Russians'  agricultural  figures.  The 
failure  of  the  Russian  farm  program 
may  be  attributed  to  many  factors,  in- 
cluding the  fact  that  collectivized  farms 
somehow  do  not  produce  as  much  as  free, 
privately  owned  American  farms.  But 
one  additional  reason  may  also  be  the 
P'osslbillty  that  much  of  the  technical 
skill  and  resources  needed  for  the  devel- 
opment of  Russian  farming  goes  instead 
into  the  Ru.viian  space  program.  Believ- 
ing in  the  military  conquest  of  the  world, 
Hitler  was  wilUnu  to  sacnftce  the  daily 
dU'i.  of  thr  Ucnnun  people  to  the  buiUl- 
in«  of  cannons  nnrt  pHiuri  uniu«  The 
Hu;i*luns,  undrl'luklng  Uir  p*vclioloyt('ul 
coiujursl  t»f  thr  iiundf  of  UiC  wuiid,  Itkp- 
wiNC  RHCi  inrr  thr  dully  dirt  of  Ihrir  peo- 
ple It)  order  to  produce  ^putiuRii  and 
llu'ii   impact  on  woild  opinion 

Iioth  the  Nazi  pioBinm  and  tlir  Ru.i- 
s,;\n  propruin  point  out  the  indlfTrrenee 
of  these  totalitarian  .syslemfi  to  humani- 
tai  ,an  needs  and  values. 

Two  years  ago,  a  virgin  land  area  in 
Kft.T.kli.'^tnn  was  opened  for  farming  de- 
spite dire  picuiCvions  that  the  weather 
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was  unfavorable.  Last  year  the  Rus- 
sians were  jubilant  that  one-half  of  all 
Soviet  grain  for  market  needs  was  pro- 
duced In  that  area.  But  in  1959  the 
highly  publicized  production  not  only 
failed  to  climb  to  the  expected  high,  it 
fell  below  the  1958  level. 

The  local  boss  was  one  Belyaev.  a 
member  of  the  ruling  Presid  ram  and  a 
personal  friend  of  Khrushchev  Kis  re- 
port this  year  put  all  the  blame  on 
the  weather.  But  Khru.shchev  obviously 
thinks  othei-wise.  He  charged  that  18- 
000  tractors  and  32.000  combines  were  on 
the  blink  just  when  they  were  needed 
the  most.  Said  Atheist  Khiucihchev 
righteously:  "Why  blame  God  and  the 
weather  in  saying  that  the  grain  d.d  not 
ripen?  What  we  need  is  to  work  harder, 
so  in  time  the  Lord  will  say,  you  did  your 
part  and  now  I  will  do  mine." 

Discussing  the  Russian  farm  program, 
the  editor  of  the  Grepu  Bay  Press-Ga- 
zette, in  Wisconsin,  had  this  to  say,  on 
January  25,  1960: 

Whether  or  not  the  men  who  could  fix  the 
farm  machinery  have  been  tijo  busy  repair- 
ing migsiles  or  whether  the  lessiins  the  Rus- 
sian visitors  learned  In  Iowa  just,  d.an't 
Boa>c  In,  ha.s  not  been  revealed  B\it  with 
grain  production  down,  both  beef  aiid  h^e; 
production  will  go  down  Here,  at  any  rate. 
Is  a  good  source  of  material  for  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency.  The  metsa^e  of  the 
Russian  atcrlcul'-iral  f;iilure  should  be 
broadcast  repeatedly  to  the  underde*. eloped 
nations  who  need  incre:i.sed  product.on  to 
keep  their  people  from  starvation  i\j^<X  is 
still  necessary  even  for  a  trip  to  the  moon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business  ' 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempcre  Is 
there  further  morning  busines.s^  If 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


FEDERAL     FINANCIAL     ASSISTANCE 
FOR  SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business  be  laid  before  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  cons:de:alion 
of  the  bill  <S.  8'  to  authorize  an  emer- 
gency 2-year  pro^^ram  of  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  in  school  construction  to 
the  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  as 
I  understand,  an  agreement  has  been 
reached  that  the  Senator  from  Virmnia 
IMr.  Robertson!    will  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
aonendments.  which  is  a  substitute  for 
the  original  bill. 

In  such  a  case,  the  comm;:toe  amend- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  amendment  is 
considered  as  original  text,  and  any 
amendment,  including  a  substitute,  is 
therefore  in  the  first  degree,  and  sub- 
ject to  amendment  in  one  further  de- 
cree, either  cf  a  perfpcting  nature  or  as 
a  substitute.  Perfecting  amr-ndments 
have  precedence  over  substitutes. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  Pix'sideat.  will  the 
Scna'rr  fmm  Vir??inia  yield? 

Mr  a^BLRTLON.     I  yield. 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  which  I  ask  to  have  read 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  WUl 
the  Seioator  from  Kentucky  agree  to  have 
his  amendment  printed  in  the  Record, 
without  reading? 

Mr.  COOPER.     Yes 

Mr.  Cooper's  amendment,  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  is  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  the  fuUowtng: 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'School 

Construction  .\iisUtance  Act  of  1^60  ' 

'ASSURANCE    .AGAINST    rEDFRAL     INTERf  ERC.NCE    IN 
3CHO   l.S 

"Sec.  2.  In  the  administration  of  this  Act. 
no  department,  agency.  ofBcer,  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  shall  exercise  any  direc- 
tion, supervision,  or  control  over  the  per- 
sonnel, curriculum,  or  program  of  instruc- 
tion of  any  school  or  school  system. 

"AUTHORIZATION    OT    APPROFRI ATTONS 

"Sec  3  For  the  purprse  of  m:\klng  Fed- 
eral grants  to  assist  srhocil  districts  In  fi- 
nancing the  construction  of  urgently  needed 
school  facilities,  there  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year,  be- 
ginning with  the  fl.^cal  year  ending  Jui^.e  30. 
1C6I  such  sums  ad  may  be  neces.sary  to  pay. 
as  provided  in  this  Act,  the  Federal  share 
of  the  principal  and  Interest  annually  be- 
coming due  on  school  construction  bonds  or 
other  obligations  In  an  aggregate  principal 
amount  of  not  to  exceed  14.000. 000  000. 

"allocations 

"Sec.  4  (a)(1)  For  each  fiscal  year  dur- 
ing the  four-year  period  beginning  July  1, 
1960.  and  ending  Ju!ie  30.  1964,  such  amounts, 
not  to  exceed  $1.000, 000. 000.  as  may  be  speci- 
fied for  such  year  by  appropriation  or  other 
law  shall  be  allocated  by  the  Commissioner 
among  the  States  on  the  b  lsIs  of  the  Uicome 
per  child  of  school  age.  the  school-age  popu- 
lation, and  the  effort  for  school  purposes  of 
the  re.spectlve  States.  Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  5.  such  allocations  shaU  be 
made  as  follows  The  Commissioner  shall 
allocate  to  each  State  for  each  fiscal  year  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
u  tal  to  be  allocated  among  all  States  a*  the 
pr'xluct  (if — 

"(A)  the  school-age  population  of  the 
State,  and 

"(B)    the  State's  allocation  ratio    (as   de- 
termined under  subsection  ( b ) ) , 
bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  prod- 
ucts for  all  the  States. 

"(2)  A  Slate's  allocation  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  shall  remain  available  until  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  following  the  year  for 
which  the  allocation  is  made  for  Federal 
grant  commitments  ptu-suant  to  section  8 
with  respect  to  obligations,  to  finance  the 
construction  of  school  facilities  projects  in 
such  State,  totaling  the  amount  of  stich  allo- 
cation. Such  a  commitment  with  respect  to 
any  oblig.itlons  shall  commit  the  Commis- 
sioner to  pay  the  Federal  share  (as  deter- 
mined under  section  6  for  each  year  during 
which  such  obligations  are  outstanding)  of 
the  principal  and  Interest  annually  becoming 
due  on  such  obligations.  Such  obligations 
may  be  for  the  purpose  of  financing  all  or  » 
portion  of  the  construction  of  schcx-^l  facili- 
ties projects.  The  latest  maturity  date  of 
obligations  (in  any  issue)  with  respect  to 
which  a  Federal  grant  commitment  Is  made 
under  this  Act  may  not  be  less  than  twenty 
years  and  not  more  than  thirty  years  from 
the  earliest  date  of  any  of  such  obligations 
and  the  first  payment  of  principal  thereon 
shall  be  due  not  later  than  the  end  of  the 
third   year   following   such   earliest  date. 

•'(b)   For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

"(1)  The  'aJlocatlon  ratio'  for  any  State 
shall  be  1.00  less  the  product  of  (A)  0.50  and 
(B)  the  quotient  obtained  by  d'viding  the 
Income  per  child  of  school  age  for  Xho  state 


by  the  income  per  child  of  school  age  for  the 
several  States,  except  that  ( Ai  the  aJWx-tuion 
ratio  shall  In  no  case  be  lees  than  0  25  ur 
more  than  0.75  and  (B)  the  iiliocatu;n  r;\xu, 
for  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  Uie  Virgin 
Islands  shall  be  0  75. 

"(2)  The  allocation  ratios  ^hal!  be  pro- 
mulijated  by  the  Comml.-sf :  iner  as  .stxm  as 
possible  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
aigaln  between  July  1  and  September  30  of 
the  year  1962,  on  the  basis  of  the  average  of 
the  Incomes  per  child  of  school  age  for  the 
States  and  for  the  several  S'-atee.  for  the 
three  most  recent  consecutive  years  for  which 
satisfactory  data  Mr*  available  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  The  first  such  pro- 
mulg<?tlon  shall  be  conclusive  for  purposes  of 
this  Act  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  In  the 
period  beginning  July  1.  IMO.  and  ending 
June  30,  1062,  and  the  second  fur  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  In  the  period  beginning  July  1, 
1962,  and  ending  June  30,  1964. 

"(3)  The  term  'child  of  school  age-  means 
a  member  of  the  population  between  the  ag«6 
of  five  and  aeveiuaen.  both  Inclusive 

"(4)  The  term  'school-atje  population" 
means  that  part  of  the  population  wlr.ch  is 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen  both 
Inclusive,  and  such  school-a«e  population  for 
the  several  States  shall  be  dettrmlned  by  the 
Commissioner  on  the  basis  ol  the  population 
between  such  ages  for  the  most  recent  years 
for  which  satisfactory  data  are  available 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

"(5)  The  term  "Income  per  child  of  school 
age'  for  any  State  or  for  the  several  States 
means  that  total  personal  income  for  the 
Stat*  and  the  several  States,  respectively, 
divided  by  the  number  of  children  <  f  schfx)! 
age  (In  the  State  and  the  several  Sutes. 
respectively). 

"MAlN"rtNANCE  OF   STATE    AND    LOCAL  atJPPOUT 
rOR    SCHOOL    riNANCINC 

'"Sbc  5.  (a)  The  allocation  of  any  Slate 
under  section  4  for  any  year  Khali  be  reduced 
by  the  percentage  (If  any)  by  which  Us  Slate 
school  effort  index  for  such  year  is  less  than 
the  national  school  effort  index  for  such  year, 
except  that  for  the  first  year  that  allocations 
are  made  under  this  Act  this  provision  .shall 
not  apply  The  total  of  snch  reductions 
shall  be  reallocated  among  the  remaining 
States  by  proportionately  increasing  their 
allocations  under  section  4  for  such  year. 

"(b)    Ptor  purposes  of  stibsectlon  (a)  — 

"  ( 1 1  The  'SUte  school  effort  Index'  for  any 
State  for  a  fiscal  year  is,  the  quotient  obtained 
by  dividing  (A)  the  3tat«"8  school  expendi- 
tures per  public  school  child  by  (B)  the 
income  per  child  of  school  age  for  the  sii.te 
except  that  the  State  school  effort  Index  ^h  -'A 
be  deemed  to  be  eqtial  to  the  n  it;-  n  .;  m  ., 
effort  index  In  the  case  of  (1)  the  Dlfrut  .' 
Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  Guam  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  and  (11)  any  State  for  which  the 
school  expenditures  per  public  school  child 
are  not  less  than  the  scho^il  expenditures  per 
public  school  chUd  for  the  several  States 

"■(2>  The  'national  school  effort  Index'  for 
any  flsc.il  year  Is  the  quotient  obtained  by 
dividing  (A)  the  school  expenditures  per 
public  school  child  for  the  se\er:U  Stat«s  by 
(B)  the  Income  per  child  of  school  age  for 
the  several  States. 

'"(c)  (1)  The  school  expenditures  per  pub- 
lic school  child  for  any  State  fcjr  purpotes  of 
determining  Its  State  school  effort  Index  for 
any  fiscal  year  means  the  qu  -.tlent  obtained 
by  dividing  (A)  the  total  expenditures  by  the 
State  and  sulxilvlslons  thereof  for  elementary 
aiid  secondary  education  made  frrm  funds 
derived  from  State  and  local  sources  In  the 
State,  as  determined  by  the  Commissioner  on 
the  basis  of  data  for  the  most  recent  school 
year  for  which  satisfactory  data  for  the  sev- 
eral States  are  available  to  him.  by  (Hi  the 
number  of  children  In  average  dally  attend- 
ance In  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  In  such  Sute,  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  for  such  most  recent  school 
year. 
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••(2)  The  school  expenditures  per  public 
gebool  child  for  the  several  States  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  national  schr>ol  ef- 
fort index  for  any  fiscal  year  means  the 
quotient  obtained  by  dividing  i  .^ )  the  total 
expenditures  by  the  several  State*  and  fub- 
dlvlslons  thereof  for  elemem^.ry  ar-d  second- 
ary education  made  from  funds  derr.ed  {:.m 
State  and  local  sources,  as  determined  by 
the  Commissioner  for  the  same  school  year 
as  is  used  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  by  (Bi  the 
number  of  children  In  average  dally  attend- 
ance for  such  year  in  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  the  several  States,  de- 
termined as  provided   in   paragraph    ( 1 ) . 

•"(3)  The  income  per  child  of  school  age 
for  any  State  and  for  the  several  States  shall. 
for  purposes  of  subsection  (bi.  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis  of 
the  incomes  per  child  of  school  age  for  the 
most  recent  year  for  which  satisfactory  data 
are  available  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

•'(4)  For  purposes  of  determinations  made 
under  this  section  and  section  6,  the  term 
•the  several  States'  shall  not  include  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  for  purposes  of  determina- 
tions made  under  section  4.  the  term  "the 
several  States'  shall  not  Include  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 

"rEDEEAL  SHARE  OF  COST  OF  EINANCINC   SCHOOL 
CO  N  STTITTCTIO  N 

"Sxc.  6.  (ai  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost 
of  school  construction  on  ftnauclng  under 
this  Act  for  any  Slate  for  any  year  shall 
be  50  per  centiun 

"(b)  In  order  to  ease  the  biu-den  of  school 
construction  costs  for  Sti\tps  which  have  be- 
low average  per  capita  Income  and  whl  h 
have  nevertheless  made  a  better  than  aver- 
age effort  to  support  teachers'  salaries  and 
In  order  to  recognize  and  facilitate  the  con- 
tinuation and  Improvement  of  support  of 
teachers'  salaries  by  such  Stat.ee,  the  Federal 
share  for  such  States  of  the  principal  and 
Interest  on  obligations  (other  than  nblipa- 
tlons  to  which  section  9(b'  applies'  becom- 
ing due  in  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  Increased  as 
follows:  the  Federal  share  for  any  State 
for  any  year  for  which  Its  State  teacher  sal- 
ary 8upp)ort  Index  exceeds  the  national 
teacher  salary  rupport  Index  and  fjr  which  its 
per  capita  Income  (os  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  at  the  beginning  of  such  year 
on  the  basis  of  perse  nal  incomes  and  pop- 
ulation for  the  most  recent  calendar  year 
for  which  satisfactory  data  are  available 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce)  is  less 
than  the  per  capita  Income  for  the  several 
States  (as  so  determined*  shall  be — 

"(1)  55  per  centum  If  the  State  Index  ex- 
ceeds the  national  Index  by  less  than  10 
per  centum 

"(2)  60  per  centum  If  the  State  index  ex- 
ceeds the  national  index  by  at  least  10  but 
less  than  20  per  centum; 

"(3)  66  per  centum  If  the  State  Index  ex- 
ceeds the  national  index  by  20  or  more  per 
centum 

"(c)    For    purposes    of    subsection    (b)  — 

"(1)  The  State  teacher  salary  support  In- 
dex' for  any  State  for  a  fiscal  year  is  the 
quotient  obtained  by  dividine  (Ai  the  State's 
average  teacher  wilary  by  iBi  the  per  capita 
Income  for  the  State;  except  that  the  State 
teacher  salary  support  Index  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  equal  to  the  national  teacher  salary 
support  index  In  the  case  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands. 

"(2)  The  national  teacher  salary  support 
Index'  for  any  fiscal  year  is  the  quotient  ob- 
tained by  dividing  lAi  the  average  teacher 
salary  for  the  several  States  by  (Bi  the  per 
capita  Income  for  the  several  States. 

"(d)(1)  The  average  teacher  salary  for 
any   State  for  purposes   of    determining   Its 


State  teacher  salary  support  index  for  any 
fiscal  year  means  the  quotient  obtained  by 
dividing  I  A)  the  total  expenditures  by  the 
State  and  subdivisions  tliereol  lor  instruc- 
tional staff  in  elementary  and  secondary  ed- 
ucation, as  determined  by  the  Con. miss: oner 
on  the  basis  of  data  lor  ll^e  most  recent 
school  year  for  which  satisfactory  data  lor 
the  several  States  are  available  to  him.  by 
(B)  the  number  of  Instructional  staff  mem- 
bers In  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  In  such  State,  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  for  such  most  recent  school 
year. 

'1 2)  The  average  teacher  salary  for  the 
several  Stales  for  purposes  of  determining 
the  national  teacher  salary  support  Index  for 
any  fiscal  year  means  the  quotient  obtained 
by  dividing  (Ai  the  total  expenditures  by  the 
several  States  and  subdivisions  thereof  lor 
Instructional  staff  In  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  us  determined  by  tlie 
Commissioner  for  the  same  school  year  as 
is  used  under  paragraph  (It.  by  i  B )  the 
number  of  Instructional  staff  members  for 
such  year  in  public  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  In  the  several  States,  determined 
as  provided  in  paragraph  1 1 1 . 

"(3)  The  per  capita  income  for  any  State 
and  for  the  several  Stat?s  means  the  total 
personal  income  for  the  State  and  the  sev- 
eral States,  respectively,  divided  by  the  pop- 
ulation (In  the  State  and  the  several  States. 
respectively  i .  and  shall,  for  purposes  of  sub- 
section (C).  be  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner on  the  basis  of  incomes  and  popula- 
tion for  the  calendar  year  beeinnin?  in  the 
same  school  year  as  Is  used  under  paragraph 
(1). 

"STA"rE  PLANS 

■pEc  7.  Federal  grant  commitments  may 
be  made  under  this  Act  with  respect  to  obli- 
gations to  finance  the  construction  of  school 
facilities  in  any  State  only  if  such  State  has 
submitted,  and  has  had  approved  under  this 
section,  a  State  plan.  The  Commissioner 
shall  approve  a  State  plan  for  purposes  of 
this  Act  if  such  plan — 

"'(a)  provides  that  the  State  educational 
agency  shall  be  the  sole  agency  for  adminis- 
tering the  plar.; 

"(b)  provides  that  a  local  educational 
agency  will  be  eligible  lor  a  Federal  grant 
commitment  under  this  Act  with  respect  to 
any  obligations  only  If  such  obligations  are 
for  financing,  In  whole  or  in  part,  the  con- 
struction of  school  facilities  needed  to  re- 
lieve or  prevent  overcrowding,  double  shifts, 
or  unhealthfnl  or  hazardous  conditions; 

■■(ci  sets  forth  standards  and  procedures 
for  determining  the  order  of  priority  for 
project*  under  the  plan,  which  standards 
and  procedures  shall  assure  (1)  that  the 
highest  priority  will  be  given  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  which,  upon  making  a  tax 
effort  reasonably  commensurate  with  their 
economic  resources  are  unable,  solely  becatise 
of  lack  of  such  resources,  to  finance  from 
the  resources  available  to  them  the  full  cost 
of  the  school  facilities  needed  to  relieve  or 
prevent  overcrowding,  double  shifts,  or  un- 
heal: hful  or  hazardous  conditions,  and  (2| 
that  in  other  respects  the  order  of  priority 
will  be  based  on  relative  need  for  financial 
aid  In  the  construction  of  such  school  facili- 
ties and  the  relative  urgency  of  the  need  for 
such  facilities; 

"id I  provides  for  affording  to  every  ap- 
plicant whose  application  to  be  included  in 
a  State  request  under  section  8  for  a  Fed- 
eral grant  commitment  is  denied,  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  before  the  State  edu- 
cational agency; 

"(e>  provides  that  the  State  educational 
agency  will  make  such  reports  to  the  Com- 
missioner, In  such  form  and  containing  such 
Information,  as  are  reasonably  necessary  to 
enable  the  Commissioner  to  perform  his 
duties  under  this  Act. 


"grant  COMMrTMITNTS 

"Sec.   8.  (a)    In  the   case   of  each  project 

for  the  construction  of  school  facilities  lor 
a  local  educational  agency  to  be  financed 
by  obligations  for  which  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  requests  a  Federal  grant  com- 
mitment under  this  Act.  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  thall  Include  in  lis  request — 
'"(1)  a  description  of  the  school  facilities 
project  with  resj>ect  to  which  the  request  Is 
made  and  Its  estimate  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  such  project; 

"(2)  the  amount  cf  the  obligations  which 
are  to  be  covered  by  the  commitment; 
"(3)   a  certification — 

"(A)  that  It  has  determined,  in  accordance 
with  the  State  plan  approved  under  section 
7,  that  the  local  educational  agency  is  eli- 
gible for  such  commitment  with  respect  to 
such  obligations  and  such  project  Is  entitled 
to  priority  over  other  projects  within  the 
State; 

'"(B)  thf-.t  such  pro;ect  is  consistent  with 
any  applicable  State  redistrictlng  plans  or 
policies  and  Is  In  accord  with  applicable  State 
construction  laws  and  standards: 

"(Ci  if  any  portion  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  such  project  Is  not  to  be  met  from 
the  pro.?eeds  of  such  obligations,  that  the 
financing  of  such  portion  has  been  arranged; 
•'(4)  assurance,  satisfactory  to  the  Com- 
missioner that  the  local  educational  agency 
w::i  take  appropriate  steps,  including  a  pub- 
lic offering  of  the  obligations,  to  secure  the  ■ 
most  favorable  rate  of  Interest  and  other 
terms  for  such  obligations. 

•"(b)  K  the  Commissioner  finds  that  the 
request  of  a  State  educational  agency  lor  a 
Federal  grant  conmiitment  with  respect  to 
any  obligat.ons  meets  the  requirements  of 
subsection  tai  and  that  the  amount  of  such 
obligations  does  not  exceed  the  amount  re- 
maining in  the  State  s  allocation  or  alloca- 
tions available  for  the  purpose,  the 
Commissioner  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  9  make  the  Federal  grant  commit- 
inent  requested  with  respect  to  the  obhga- 
tions   specified. 

•"STATE    COMMrrMENTS 

"Sec.  9.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  or  (c),  no  Federal  grant  commit- 
ment may  be  made  with  respect  to  any  obii- 
pations  for  financing,  in  whole  or  m  part,  the 
cwnstructiou  of  a  school  facilities  project 
flied  after  June  30,  1960.  unless  the  State 
makes  an  equally  bindnig  commitment  to 
pay  the  State  share  of  the  principal  and  in- 
terest annually  becoming  due  on  such  obli- 
gations For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
State  share'  for  any  State  shall  be  100  per 
centum  less  the  Federal  share. 

'ibi  il»  A  State  may.  In  Ueu  oi  the  com- 
mitment provided  in  subsection  (a),  miUte  a 
capital  grant  tc-  cover  part  of  the  cost  of  such 
construction.  In  which  case  (Ai  the  Federal 
grant  commitment  shall  be  to  pay  the  entire 
principal  and  Interest  annually  beconUng 
due  on  an  amount  of  obligations  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  of  such 
c<tpital  grant  as  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost 
of  such  construction  beaj-s  to  the  State  share 
thereof ,  and  tBi  the  amount  charged  agair.st 
the  applicable  allocation  of  the  State  shall 
be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  amount  of  the 
obligations  covered  by  such  commitment 
and  the  amount  of  such  capital  grant, 

•  (2(  A  State  may  require  repayment  of 
all  or  any  portion  of  the  amounts  paid  by 
the  Slate  pursuant  t.o  lie  commitment,  with 
or  without  interest,  and,  in  such  cfuse,  the 
same  requirement  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  the  amounts  paid  under  the  Federal  grant 
commitment. 

"U)  In  Ihe  case  o^  *^y  obligation*  In- 
cluded In  a  request  of  a  State  filed  pursuant 
to  section  8  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1961,  with  respect  to  which  tlie 
State  does  not  make  either  a  commitment  to 
pay   the   SUte   share   of    the   principal    and 
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Interest  annually  becoming  due.  or  a  capital 
grant,  as  provided  In  subBection  ( a )  or  i  b )  — 

"(1)  tbe  request  shall  Include  assurance 
of  the  ability  of  the  local  educational  agency 
to  secure  the  funds  necessary  to  meet  the 
portion  of  the  principal  and  Interest  an- 
nually becoming  due  on  such  obligations  not 
covered  by  the  Federal  grant  cc;mmit.meni. 

"(2)  the  requirement  in  section  7ic)  for 
standards  and  procedures  assuring  highest 
priority  to  certain  local  educational  agen- 
cies shall  be  deemed  met  If  such  priority  is 
assured  subject  to  the  ability  of  l(joal  educa- 
tional agencies  to  secure  funds  to  meet  the 
portion  of  the  principal  and  Interest  an- 
nually becoming  due  on  obligations  {to  fi- 
nance school  facilities  projects  i  not  covered 
by  a  Federal  grant  commitment 

"STAtrS   DCLUSrVILT  aXSPONSIBLE  rc>R  Sf  IIOOL 
CONSTTIUCTION    riNANCING 

"Sic.  10.  If  exclup.ive  responsibility  for  the 
financing  of  the  constraictlon  of  sohriol  facil- 
ities in  any  State,  or  in  any  portion  of  a 
State,  has  been  assumed  by  the  State,  the 
Commissioner  may.  to  the  extent  he  deenu 
such  action  necessary  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  modify  or  make  inappli- 
cable to  such  State  or  p<jrtion  thereof,  as  the 
case  may  be,  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  which  he  determines  to  be  Inappropriate 
by  reason  of  the  absence  of  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  or  agencies  re£p<jns»ble  for 
such  financing. 

"PATMENT    or    rFDER.AL    GRAVTS 

"Src.  11  fa)  The  Commissioner  shai:  from 
time  to  time  pay  to  surh  agency  or  person  or 
persons  as  may  be  designated  in  the  request 
of  a  State  agency  pursuant  to  section  8  with 
respect  to  any  obligations  the  Federal  grants 
for  each  year  under  the  Federal  grant  (■•^n\- 
mitment  under  this  KcX  with  respect  to  puch 
obligations 

"(b)  The  faith  of  the  Unlte<l  .SUtes  Is 
solemnly  pledged  to  the  payment  "f  all 
grants  due  under  Federal  grant  commit- 
ments made  under  this  Act. 

"TTDEHAL  CAPrrAL  grants  for  local  EDfCA- 
TIONAL  AGENCIE.S  WHICH  HAVE  RE.\CHED 
THEIR  DEBT  LrMITS 

"Bbc.  12.  fa)  During  the  fls--al  vears  end- 
ing June  30.  1960.  and  June  30  1961.  a 
State  educational  agency  which  has  sub- 
mitted and  had  approved  a  State  plan  un- 
der section  7  may.  In  lieu  of  requesting  a 
Federal  grant  commltm.ent  with  respect  to 
obligations  to  finance  a  project  of  a  local 
educational  agency  for  the  con.etni'»ion  of 
school  facilities,  request  a  Federal  capital 
grant  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  >ne-half 
of  the  cost  of  constructing  sii'^h  prr  jt ,-»  j;- 
the  Commissioner  finds  ''hat — 

"(1)  the  local  educational  aeer.cv  l.i  un- 
able by  reason  of  State  legal  restrictions  on 
the  incurring  of  debt  by  such  agency  to 
issue  obligations  or  oth«»rx1'5e  bor'-'->w  the 
amount  covered  by  the  State's  request  and 
Is  uncUjIe  to  obtain  such  amc.nt  bv  arrange- 
ment with  State  or  local  srh  •oi  bulldln^ 
authorities  or  other  arrangement  nrvt  in- 
volving  violation    of   such    restriction."?: 

"(2)  such  local  educational  acency  would, 
if  obligations  were  Issiied  to  finance  the  cost 
of  constructing  ruch  project,  in  all  respects 
meet  the  requirements  under  ser'ion  8  for 
a  Federal  grant  commitment  with  respect 
to  such  obligations; 

"(3t  financing  for  the  p<-;rtlon  of  the  cc^t 
of  such  project  not  covered  by  such  Fed- 
eral capital  grants  has   been   arranged:    find 

"(41  the  State  educational  agency  (^r  an 
appropriate  ofBclal  of  the  State*  has  eiven 
reasonable  assurance  to  the  Commi-sl'_n  th.at 
it  will  diligently  seek  an  amendment  of 
State  law  which  will  enable  such  local  edu- 
cational agency  to  obtain,  through  borrow- 
ing or  other  flntuficl&l  measures,  the  amo\int 
M  any  Federal  capital  grant  made  under 
this  section  and  that  provlskn  w:"  a.'^c-rr;. 
Ing    such    an    amendment    ot    Statp    1  l•^     be 


made  for  the  repayment  of  such  amount 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  local  educational 
agency  to  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
the  Commissioner  shall  make  a  Federal  cap- 
ital grant  In  the  amo\uit  requested  and 
shall  pay  the  ssjne  In  s'.ich  installments. 
In  advance  or  otherwi.«!e,  a.s  he  may  deter- 
mine, and  shall  charge  against  the  appli- 
cable allocation  of  the  State  an  amount 
equal  to  twice  the  amount  of  the  capital 
grant 

"lb)  Any  obligations  which  are  l.'i.'^ued 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  tl.e  amount 
of  any  Fetleral  capital  grant  made  or  'o  be 
made  pursuant  to  subsection  lai  i  for  re- 
payment tf)  'he  United  States  i ,  and  which 
meet  the  requirements  of  section  8(a)(4) 
and  of  the  last  sentence  of  section  4(a^  (2i. 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  '.bllgatlons  nrieetlng 
the  requirements  for  Federal  grant  com- 
mitments under  this  Act.  except  that  any 
such  obligations  with  respect  to  which  a 
Federal  grant  commitment  Is  made  shall 
not  be  chart^ed  .t^alnst  any  allocation  of 
the  :>tate  under  thl.s  Act 

"ici  If  a  Federal  capital  grant  ha.";  been 
made  upon  the  request  of  any  State  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  and  any  p<ortlon  of 
such  erant  has  not  been  repaid  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  July  1.  1962,  the  alle>ca- 
tlon  for  .such  State  for  the  fl.scal  year  ending 
June  30.  1963,  shall  be  charged  with  an 
amount  equ.U  to  twice  the  unpaid  portion  of 
such  grant,  and  if  such  ail ocat;  <t\  is  insuffi- 
cient for  such  purpfjse  with  respect  to  all 
such  grants,  against  the  State's  a^.  >cations 
for  tiie  nscal  ye  u-  ending  Jur.e  .?0.  1964 
Upon  repayment  by  the  State  \x^  the  Federal 
Government  of  any  Federal  capital  grant  or 
portion  thereof  for  which  an  allocation  of 
such  State  has  been  charged  under  this  sub- 
section, such  allocation  shall,  if  still  avail- 
able, be  Increased  by  an  amount  equal  to 
twice  the  amount  v)  renald. 

"(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30.  1961,  and  June  30,  1963.  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  payment  of  Federal 
capital  grants  made  under  this  section. 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  sections  13.  14,  and 
18.  and  the  first  sentence  of  section  4(a) 
(2>.  shall  apply  to  Federal  capital  grants  to 
the  same  extent  as  they  are  applicable  to 
Federal  grant  commitments  and  obligations 
covered  thereby. 

"abandonment  or  frojects 

"Sec.  13.  If  any  project  financed  by  obliga- 
tions with  respect  to  which  a  Federal  grant 
commitment  has  been  made  under  this  Act 
or  ^ny  pr.iject  financed  with  the  aid  of  a 
Federal  capital  grant,  l.s  aband  'ned.  or  Is  not 
Completed  withm  a  reas-jnable  period  (de- 
ter.-n.ned  uiidT  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner) after  .such  .jbligatl  <ns  have  been  sold 
or  after  such  grant  has  been  made,  the 
United  States  shiUl  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  State  in  which  such  project  is 
located  or  from  the  local  educational  agency 
whose  project  was  Involved,  or  both,  the 
amount  of  the  grants  made  by  the  United 
States  as  capital  grants  or  wiUi  respect  to 
the  principal  and  Interest  on  such  obliga- 
ti'jns  or  such  les-ser  am.,'Unt  as  may  be  rea- 
sonable under  the  clrcunistai^ces  (as  deter- 
mined by  agreement  of  the  parties  or  by 
action  brought  in  a  Federal  district  court  J . 

"labor  standards 
".=  Er,  14  (ai  the  Comml.^.sloner  shall  not 
make  any  om.mi*  ment  under  this  Act  with 
respect  uo  obligations  to  finance  the  con- 
struct! >n  .f  any  8oh;K)l  facilities  project,  ex- 
cept upon  axlequate  assurance  th.%t  all 
lab.rers  and  mechanics  employed  by  con- 
tractors or  subcontractors  in  the  porforrr:- 
ar.ce  of  work  on  such  project  will  be  paid 
Wj.ges  at  rates  not  less  tiLan  those  prevaillr.g 
on  similar  constructl.jn  m  the  :-:x:allty  as 
determined  by  the  Secreta.'y  of  Labor  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Dtiris -Bacon  Act.  as 
amended    (40   US  C.   276a-276a  5),   and  will 


receive  comF>ensallon  at  a  rate  n..t  le**  than 
one  arul  one-half  times  the  basic  rate  of  piiy 
for  all  hours  wr>rke<l  in  any  workweek  In  ex- 
cess of  eljrht  hoiirs  in  a:iy  w  .rkday  or  f.rly 
hours  In  the  workweek,  as  the  case  may  be 
"(bi  Tlie  Secret-arv  of  Ivibor  shall  have. 
with  respect  to  the  labor  sUindards  specified 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  the  author- 
ity and  functions  set  forth  in  ReorirHniza- 
tion  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (  15  >\H 
3176.  64  Stat  1267).  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  13.  1934,  as  amended  (40  U  S.C. 
278c  I . 

"administrative  provisions 

"Sec,  15  (a)  The  Commls.stoner  in  addi- 
tion to  other  powers  coiif erred  by  this  .Kcx. 
shall  have  p>ower  to  agree  to  modiflrations 
of  Federal  grant  commitments  made  under 
this  Act  and  of  obligations  wl'h  respeti  to 
which  such  commitments  have  t>een  made 
and  to  pay.  comprf)mlse,  waive  fT  release 
any  right,  title,  claim.  Uen.  or  demand, 
however  arising  or  acqulre<l  under  this  Act; 
except  that  nothing  in  this  subse'-tlon  <hall 
be  construed  to  affect  the  power  of  tlie  At- 
torney General  In  the  conduct  of  litigation 
arising  under  this  Act. 

"(b(  Financial  transactions  of  the  Com- 
missioner in  making  Federal  grant  commit- 
ments, and  payments  with  reppect  thereto, 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  and  vouchers  approved 
by  the  Commissioner  In  connection  with 
such  financial  transactions,  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive  upon  all  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; except  that  all  such  transactions 
shall  be  subject  to  audit  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  at  such  times  and  In  such 
manner  as  the  Comptroller  General  may  by 
regulation  prescribe. 

"StriTS    AGAINST    THE    CNITII)    STATES 

"Sic.  16.  Any  holder  of  obligauons  with 
respect  to  which  a  Federal  grant  oommlt- 
ment  has  been  made  under  this  Act  may 
bring  suit  against  the  United  States  to  eri- 
force  any  duty  of  the  Commissioner  under 
this  Act  relating  to  the  commitment  or  k;iy 
undertaking  of  the  Commissioner  pursuant 
to  such  commitment.  In  any  action  arising 
under  this  Act  to  which  the  United  Stat^^s 
Is  a  party,  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  without  regard 
to  the  amounts  Involved.  Such  actiin  shall 
be  brought  In  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Judicial  district  In  which  the 
plaintiff,  or  any  of  the  plaintiffs  If  there  are 
more  than  one,  resides,  or  has  his  principal 
place  of  business  or.  If  he  does  not  have  his 
prlnclpflj  place  of  business  within  any  such 
judicial  district.  In  the  DlsUlct  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"DEriNmONS 

"Skc.  17.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

*'ia)  TTie  term  'Commissioner"  means  the 
(United  States)  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. 

"(b)  The  term  State'  Includes  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

"(c)  The  term  "Stats  educational  agency' 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
a*;ency  or  officer  primarily  resp-.n.sihle  for 
the  State  sup>ervislon  of  ptibllc  elementary 
or  secondary  schools,  or  i  if  dl'Terent)  the 
officer  or  agency  primarily  re,'-pon.'.lbIe  for 
State  construction  or  ."stiiier vision  of  con- 
struction of  such  schools  wlilchever  may  be 
designated  by  the  Governor  or  by  SUtte  law. 

"(d)  The  term  local  educational  agency' 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  leeallv 
coiLKtitutetl  lor.il  BchCHil  authorltv  having 
adm.nutraiivj  control  and  direction  of  pub- 
;!'►•  >■•!'!<  \- .  n  m  a  city,  cotmty  township, 
sclifx-)!  d:ptrlct,  or  political  subdl vlskn  in  a 
Sta'e  If  a  »ep>«.rate  local  public  authorltv 
has  re8i)onRlblllty  for  the  provision  or  main- 
tenance of  school  facilities  for  any  local 
etl  :ci-,  inal  agency  or  the  financing  of  the 
construction  thereof,  such  term  Includes 
ruch  other  authority. 
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••(e)  The  term  'school  facilities'  includes 
cla£sroon,a  and  related  faciUtiee  for  pnibllc 
element lu-y  or  secondary  education;  initial 
equipment,  machinery,  and  utlMtlee  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  for  school  ptirposes:  and 
Interests  in  land  (Including  site,  grading, 
and  lmpro\ement)  on  which  such  facilities 
are  constructed.  Such  term  d^jes  not  in- 
clude athletic  stfldlunis,  or  structures  or 
facilities  Intended  primarily  for  events, 
such  as  athletic  exhibitions,  contents,  or 
games,  f  )r  which  artrniR";lon  Is  to  be  charged 
to  the  general  public. 

"(f)  The  t.crm8  "construct"  'c-n/itructlng', 
and  'construction'  include  the  prej^aratlon 
of  drawings  and  specifications  for  schocrf 
facilities;  erecting,  buildlnp,  acquiring,  al- 
tering, rem.xlellni:.  Imprtniug.  or  extending 
school  facilities;  axid  the  inspection  and 
supervision  erf  the  construcUon  of  school 
facilities. 

"(g)  The  term  'obllpatlcns'  means  any 
bond,  notes,  Intt-rim  certificates,  debentures, 
certificates  of  indebtedness,  or  other  evi- 
dence of  indebtedness. 

"WITHHOIDING  OF  Fl'NDS  AND  JTTDICIAL  REVIEW 

"Src.  18.  (s)  Whenever  the  Commission- 
er, after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing  to  the  State  educational  agency, 
finds  that — 

"(1)  tlie  State  plan  approved  under  sec- 
tion 7  has  been  so  changed  that  It  no  longer 
compiles  with  the  requlremenw  of  such 
section;  or 

"(2)  in  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  ts  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  requirement; 
the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
agency  that  no  further  Federal  grant  com- 
mitments and  no  further  Federal  capital 
grants  will  be  made  under  this  Act  with  re- 
spect to  obligations  to  finance  the  construc- 
tion of  school  facilities  projects  in  the  State 
(or.  in  his  discretion,  that  further  commit- 
ments or  grants  will  not  t>e  made  for  projects 
In  the  State  affected  by  such  failure),  until 
he  is  satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer  be 
any  such  failure  Until  he  Is  so  satisfied  the 
Commissioner  shall  make  no  further  Federal 
grant  commitments  and  no  further  Federal 
capital  grants  with  respect  to  projects  in 
such  SUte  under  this  Act  (or  shall  limit 
commitments  or  grants  to  projects  with  re- 
spect to  which  there  Is  no  such  failtire). 

"(b)  (1)  If  any  SUte  Is  dissatisfied  wl'h 
the  Commissioner's  action  under  subsection 
(r)  of  this  section,  such  State  may  appeal 
to  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  In  which  such  State  is  located.  Tlie 
summons  and  notice  of  appeal  may  be  served 
at  any  place  in  the  United  States. 

"(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, unless  substantially  contrary  to  the 
W'elght  of  the  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive; 
but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may 
remand  the  case  to  the  Commissioner  to 
take  further  evidence,  and  the  Commissioner 
may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  and  may  modify  lils  previous  ac- 
tion. Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact 
shall  likewise  be  conclusive  unless  substan- 
tially contrary  to  the  weight  of  the  evidence. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  It  aside.  In  whole  or  in  part  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  jhall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  a^  pro\ided  in 
title   28,    United    States   Code,    section    1254 

"utilization  of  otheh  agenctes 
"S«c.  19  In  administering  the  provi.sions 
of  this  Act.  the  C<  mmis-sloner  is  authorized 
to  utilize  tlie  services  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government.  In  accord- 
ance with  a^'reenienis  between  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
head  there<:)f.  Payment  for  such  services 
and  facilities  shall  be  made  In  advance  or  by 
way   of   reimbursement,    as    may    be    agreed 


upon  by  the  Secretary  and  the  head  of  the 
agency  concerned, 

"deldgatiln  or  commissi  ^nxh's  functions 

-Sbc    20.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized 

to  delegate  any  of  his  functions  under  this 

Act.  except  the  making  of  regulations,  to  any 

officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Education. 

"APPBOI'BIATION    FOB    ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec  21  ILcre  are  heriLy  auth>ir;zc'd  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums 
as  mny  be  n(>cessary  for  adn,:i^litrat!on  cf 
this  Act. 

•"Amend  the  title  so  as  to  road:  'A  bill  to 
authorize  Federal  grant  assistance  to  school 
districts  in  financing  a  four-yeaj  program 
of  construction  of  urgently  neeued  ele- 
ment.try  and  secondary  public  school  facu- 
lties.' " 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr,  President,  a  par- 
liamenUan-  inquiry. 

The  PRLSIDENT  pro  tempo!-e.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  will  state  it. 

Mr  COOPEJR.  Is  my  amendment 
now  the  trending  question? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It  is 
the  pending:  question  at  this  time. 

Mr  DliiKSEN  Mr.  Pre.sident,  a  par- 
liamentary' inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temjx)re.  The 
Senalor  from  lUinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Lt.  the  amendment  to 
the  McNamara  bill? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes;  it  is  Uie  amend- 
ment which  the  Senatc^r  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Javits]  and  I  are  offering  to  Senate 
bill  8. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  not  a  substitute 
amendment?  , 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  is  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentarv'  inquir>'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chair  > .  Tlie  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Under  the  rjle,  ob- 
viously tlic  Senate  would,  first,  have  to 
perfect  the  McNamara  bill,  with  what- 
ever amendments  are  offered  to  the  bill, 
before  a  substitute  could  be  considered. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr  President,  yester- 
day the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr, 
Javits]  and  I  tendered  a  bill  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitut-e.  upon  the  advice 
of  the  Parliamentarian,  s^oing  to  the 
veiT  point  whicii  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  raised.  We  had  the  bill  re- 
printed as  an  amendment^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Chair  rules  for  the  time  beinp  that  the 
Cooper  amendment  is  the  pending  ques- 
tion. The  Senator  from  liUnois  is  quite 
coiTect  in  his  under.standing  that  per- 
fecting amendments  to  the  McNamara 
bill  would  tiike  precedence  over  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tu'^e;  but  no  such  perfecting  amend- 
ment.s  have  yet  been  offered.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Cooper  amendment  Ls  the 
pending  question  until  it  Ls  displaced  or 
super.sed(x3. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  understanding  that  I  do  not 
lose  the  floor,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  yield  to  the  acting  majority 
leader  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  withhold  h-s 
request  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  DIP.KSEN  rose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Doos  t^.e 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor fro.Ti  Illinois,  with  the  undei-standmg 
triat  the  Senator  from  Virguna  will  net 
lof^c  tne  llonr^ 

Mr.  ROBERTSON,     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  understanding  that  a  request  would 
be  made  tiiat  the  comm.ittce  bill  would 
be  considered  as  a  clean  bill  for  Uie  pur- 
pose of  amendiv.ent.  so  that  any  amend- 
ment offered  would  be  in  the  first  de- 
gree. That  is  customary  procedure  in 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Chair  uncti^rstands  that  that  is  the  pres- 
ent situation;  but  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  offered  his  amendment  m 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  and  that 
amendment  is  the  pending  que.stion.  sub- 
ject to  Its  being  superseded  by  any  per- 
fecting amendment  -which  is  not  yet  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Is  it  not  proper  f.rst 
to  dispose  of  a  request  which  may  be 
made  to  agree  upon  the  committee  sub- 
stitute, so  that  the  vehicle  with  which 
we  work 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  advises  the  Chair  that 
if  a  coniplet.e  committee  substitute  is 
agreed  to,  then  no  further  amendment 
Will  be  in  order.  Therefore,  the  Chair 
adheres  to  his  ruling  that  the  Cooper 
amendment  is  the  pending  question, 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has  the 
floor,  and  that  if  any  perfecting  amend- 
ments are  offered,  they  will  take  pre- 
cedence over  the  Cooper  amendment. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  a  parli- 
amentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  will  state  it 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Chair  define 
what  is  meant  by  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  by  the  Parliamentarian 
that  a  perfecting  amendment  as  distin- 
guished from  a  substitute  is  usually  an 
amendment  which  amends  or  changes  a 
part,  but  not  the  entire  text,  of  a 
pending  question. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Are  we  to  understand, 
therefore,  if  I  may  proceed  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  if  such  an  amendment  is 
offered,  it  will  be  voted  upon  before  the 
Cooper  substitute,  and  tliat  when  all 
perfecting  amendments,  as  defined  by 
the  Chair,  to  the  pending  measure  have 
been  voted  on,  then  the  Cooper  substi- 
tute will  be  voted  upon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  correct.  The 
Cooper  amendment  itself,  being  in  the 
fii'st  decree  while  a  substitute,  is  also  a 
perfecting  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  unanimous-consent  request  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
gmia? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  is  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  may  yield  for 
this  colloquy,  as  he  has  already  done, 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor. 
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Mr.  JAVIT8.     I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield  for  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry'' 

Mr.  ROBERTSON      I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  will  state  his 
parliamentary  inquiiT 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  which  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  I  have 
offered — the  Cooper-Javits  substitute — 
Is  in  effect  a  complete  chanee  in  the  bill 
S  8.  Assume  that  some  other  Senator 
offers  an  amendment,  which  is  calitKi  an 
amendment  but  which  is  in  itself  a  com- 
pletely new  bil!  Would  that  be  con- 
sidered a  perfecting  amendmf^nt  which 
would  take  precedence' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Parliamentarian  advises  the  Chair,  and 
the  Chair  considers  himself  bound  by 
the  ruling  of  the  Parliamentarian,  that 
if  the  Senator  from  Illinois  or  any  other 
Senator  wishes  to  offer  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  after  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  offered  his 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, then  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  will,  according  to 
the  Parliamentarian,  take  precedence 

Mr.  JAVTTS  Mr  President  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry:  Suppose  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  withhold  his  in- 
quiry until  the  Chair  make.s  a  suu=iest:on. 
to  help  clarify  the  matter''  As  the  Chair 
understands  the  Parliamentarian,  the 
last  amendment  offered  is  the  first  voted 
on  or  passed  on.  so  Ions  as  that  amend- 
ment is  not  beyond  the  d^^iree  which 
the  rules  permit. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  mquirv 

The  PRESIDING  OFUCER  The 
Senator  from  New  York  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  the  Chair 
has  just  defined  it,  other  than  the 
Cooper- Jav  Its  amendment,  is  offered, 
may  the  proponents  of  the  C^x»per- 
Javits  amendment  withdraw  their  .■sub- 
stitute and  offer  it  as  an  amendment  to 
that  amendment"" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  is  advised  by  the  Parhamenia.-ian 
that  the  Cooper  amendment  could  thus 
be  withdrawn  and  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute to  the  other  substitute  ;f— but  only 
if — the  yeas  and  nays  had  nor  been 
ordered,  or  the  Coope;-  amendment  had 
not  been  amended  m  thr'  meanwhile, 

Mr,  JAVITS       I  thank  the  Chair 
'     Mr    DIRKSEN      Mr    President    a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  mquirv 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  IDoes 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  further  vield? 
I     Mr  ROBERTSON      I  do 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  desire  to  make  an 
inquiry  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  a  pro- 
posal which  might  be  off*M-fd  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  N^-w  Hamp- 
shire Mr  Cotton',  I  am  not  certain 
whether  his  proposal  is  a  complete  sub- 
stitute, which  would  strike  out  all  after 
the  enactinii  clause  and  insert  new  lan- 
guage, or  whether  it  goes  onlv  to  a  oart 
of  S  8. 

I 


Mr,  COTTON  Mr,  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  will  continue  to 
yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  will  assume  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  continues  to  yield  without  los- 
ing his  right  to  the  floor  unless  he  ad- 
vises the  Chair  that  he  does  not  desire 
to  do  so 

Mr  ROBERTSON      That  is  correct. 

Mr  COTTON  Mr  President ,  I  would 
answer  the  distuiuuisiied  minority  leader 
by  saying  that  the  amendment  which  I 
propose  to  offer  at  some  tune  before  the 
parliamentary  situation  piecludes  its  be- 
ing offered,  is  a  complete  substitute:  and 
I  was  about  to  propound  a  parliamentary 
inquuT  in  regard  to  the  point  at  which 
those  of  us  who  may  have  substitutes 
which  we  wish  to  have  con.sidered  and 
voted  upon  will  be  precluded  from 
offering  them 

In  other  words.  I  understand  that  once 
a  .substitute  for  the  original  bill  has 
been  adopted,  all  other  substitut.es  will 
be  precluded  from  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Parliamentarian  advises  the  Chair  that 
once  a  complete  substitute  for  the  pend- 
ing bill  has  hf^r\  adopted  no  further 
substitute  amendment  or  f^erfecting 
amendment  will  be  in  ordei- 

Mr,  COTTON  The  committee  has 
offered  a  substitute  for  the  pending  bill. 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  !  Mr 
Cooper  :  and  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  Mr  JavitsI  have  offered  a  sub- 
stitute in  place  of  the  committee  substi- 
tute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  After 
conferring  further  with  the  Parliamen- 
tarian, the  Chair  wishes  to  advi.se  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  before  he 
proceeds,  that  before  the  present  occu- 
pant of  the  chair  took  the  chair,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  made  by  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  who  was 
then  in  the  chair: 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  which  Is  a  substitute  for 
the  original  bill. 

In  such  a  case,  the  committee  amendment, 
for  the  piirp'-«e  of  amendment,  is  con.sidered 
.w  original  text:  and  any  amendment,  In- 
'^idsiig  a  substitute,  Is  therefore  In  the  first 
degree,  and  subject  to  amendment  In  one 
further  degree,  either  of  a  perfecting  nature 
or  as  a  substitute  Perfecting  amendments 
have  precedence  over  substitutes, 

Mr  COTTON  My  inquiry  is  as  fol- 
lows If  a  vote  comes  on  a  substitute  or 
perfecting  amendment  to  the  committee 
clean  .substitute  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate — whether  that  is  the  Cooper- 
Javits  substitute  or  the  Dirksen  substi- 
tute or  any  other  substitute — if  the  sub- 
stitute is  adopted,  will  that  action  pre- 
clude the  offering  of  other  substitutes: 
or  may  they  be  offered  until  the  clean 
bill,  as  substituted,  is  voted  upon'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Chair  IS  advised  that  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, once  a  substitute  for  the  entire  bill 
has  been  adopted,  that  is  the  end  of  the 
matter,  and  no  further  amendment — 
whether  in  the  nature  of  a  different  sub- 
stitut.e  or  an  amendment  to  that  substi- 
tute— will  be  in  order. 

However,  the  Chair  believes  he  is  cor- 
rect in  ruling  that  while  the  substitute 


IS  before  the  Senate,  and  before  it  is 
voted  upon,  it  is  subject  to  amendment. 

Mr  COTTON  But  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  sub^tltute  now  offered,  for  in- 
stance, by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
while  It  would  ultimately,  if  adopted, 
become  a  substitute  to  the  entire  bill,  is 
at  the  present  time  a  subf-tltute  only  to 
the  substitute  offered  by  the  committee^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Parliamentarian  ix)ints  out  that  the 
committee  substitute  strikes  out  every- 
thing after  the  enacting  clause,  and  is  in 
Itself  a  complete  substitute,  to  which  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  is 
in  order,  which,  in  turn,  is  subject  to 
amendment:  and  if  it  is  adopted,  either 
with  or  without  amendment,  it  would 
preclude  further  action  However,  if  it 
IS  defeated,  then  we  start  all  over  atiain, 

Mr,  COTTON.  Then  only  one  vote. 
not  two.  will  be  required  in  order  to  adopt 
the  committee  substitut^e  m  plivce  of  the 
original  bill  Is  that  correct '  In  other 
words,  there  will  not  be  a  vote,  first,  to 
substitute  the  Cooper  sul>stitute  for  the 
pending  substitute  offered  by  the  rom- 
mittee,  and  then  another  vote  to  sub- 
stitute it  for  the  original  bill'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Parliamentarian  advises  the  Chair  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  two  votes, 
but  that  the  second  vote  would  merely  be 
a  ratification,  for  formal  parliamentary 
purposes,  of  the  first  vote 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
could,  if  he  so  desired,  offer  a  substitute 
to  the  Cooper  substitute,  and  it  would  be 
in  order,  and  would  then  super.sede  the 
Cooper  amendment ;  in  other  words,  it 
would  be  voted  on  first 

Mr.  COTTON  And  that  may  be  done 
at  any  time  until  the  time  when  the 
Coop)er  substitute  amendment  is  voted 
on      Is  that  correct v" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  That 
Ls  correct. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr,  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  Mr  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFITCER  Is  there 
objection^  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr  ROBERTSON  Mr  President, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  l  Mr  Coop- 
er I  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  jAviTs  1  have  offeied  to  Senate  bill 
8  an  amendment  identified  as  2-2-60 — 
A,"  and  the  p)ending  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  that  amendment  I  may  say 
that  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  amend- 
ment, although  it  appears  to  call  for  $4 
billion  over  a  period  of  perhaps  20  years. 

I  understand  that,  even  though  we 
can  borrow  money  for  less  than  it  is  now 
costing,  the  proposal  and  the  amend- 
ment would  mean  that  the  Government 
would  pay  about  $500  million  in  interest 
for  every  $1  billion  of  construction  it 
helEKs  to  finance.  However,  there  will  be 
plenty  of  discussion  of  that  matter  later, 
because  the  junior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia will  point  out  in  his  brief  remarks 
that  once  we  get  started  on  this  pro- 
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gram,  wc  cannot  rxpc-t  to  hc!d  It  to  the 
relal've'y  modest  fijure  of  $300  million 
a  year  prrposcd  in  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate 

Mr.  President,  in  slUjoI  commence- 
m?nt  £;.'ppchr3  and  or.  many  other  oc- 
casions I  have  .«-tre.sscd  the  vital  Impor- 
tance of  education.  As  a  .'Student  of 
political  h!'"torj-  I  have  realized  hew  de- 
pendent the  succc^-s  of  our  experiment 
in  representative  democracy  has  been 
upon  the  education  of  the  masses  and 
what  a  handicap  to  our  recent  e.Torls 
to  sell  our  democratic  principles  to  .-ome 
of  the  backward  and  so-called  under- 
privileged nations  of  the  world  has  been 
the  iUiteracy  of  tliclr  ma.'^sc^s. 

I  have  often  referred  to  the  stress 
which  ITiomas  Jefferson,  cur  greatest 
political  philosopher  and  th.e  r"^!  father 
of  public  school  education  in  Vu'g'inia. 
placed  upon  the  need  for  an  educated 
electorate,  saying  tliat  no  nation  can 
hope  to  be  both  ignorant  and  irr^.  I 
have  also  quoted  Wiu^hirptcn,  the  bene- 
ftctor  of  the  great  coMege  in  my  home- 
town which  bears  his  name.  alr:ng  with 
that  of  the  immortAl  Lee.  who  said  in 
his  farewell  addr-.-ss 

Promote  then  as  an  object  o*  primary 
ImporUinc*.  institutions  f  t  tl.e  general  d.f- 
fUElon  CI  kn  wlodge  In  j.roportlon  as  t'.ie 
structure  of  a  government  glvea  lor~e  to  pub- 
He  opinion.  11  Is  es«ci.t:al  tl:.it  public  opin- 
ion should  be  enlightened. 

I  have  commented  on  thr>  progre.ss 
made  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  teach- 
ing of  science  and  have  expre.ssed  the 
hope  that  in  this  technical  age  more 
stress  would  be  placed  in  our  public 
schools,  as  well  as  in  our  colleges,  on 
the  training  of  future  sc.entists. 

But.  Mr.  President,  it  does  not  follow 
that  those  of  us  who  agree  with,  the  ob- 
jective of  the  pending  s<.hool  aiu  bill  ma.^t 
hkewise  agree  that  Uie  end  ju-stifies  the 
means.  0;ir  form  of  representative  de- 
mocracy is  unique  m  the  world  in  that 
we  have  50  sovereign  and  Independent 
States  operating  under  a  written  Con- 
stitution which  reserves  to  them  or  the 
people  thereof  all  powers  not  delegated 
to  tne  Central  Government.  If  it  be  true. 
and  undoubtedly  it  is,  that  a  system  of 
public  education  is  e.^.sential  to  the  prc>:- 
er\'ation  of  our  democratic  iiiStituticns,  I 
feel  I  would  render  the  cau^e  of  public 
education  a  disseiv,c;'  by  suppoiimg  leg- 
islation which,  though  temporarily  im- 
provmg  our  school  r.ystrm.  would  ulti- 
mately result  in  an  improi>er  eneroach- 
ment  upon  the  m-hts  which  the  Foundim; 
Fathers  clearly  intended  to  be  exercised 
by  the  States  and  their  poLticiJ  sub- 
divisions, namely,  the  opcrntion  r.;ad  con- 
trol of  their  public  schools.  The  Staivt.? 
and  their  pohtical  subdivisions  can  do  a 
better  job  in  the  operation  of  public 
schools  than  the  Federal  Government. 
and  all  school  officials  shou'.d  echo  the 
sentiment  of  Woodrow  Wilson  when  he 
said:  "I  don't  want  a  smug  lot  of  experts 
to  sit  down  behind  closed  doors  in  Wash- 
mglon  and  play  providence  to  me," 

I  am  opposed  to  S  8  because  it  Is  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  a  centrali/ed 
autfjcratlc  control  of  our  pubhc  *c}iOols 
It  may  be  a  small  step,  but  there  is  truth 
in  tQe  old  Chinese  proverb  that  a  journey 
of  a  thousand  miles  is  cemnience<i  by  one 
»tep. 


My  concern  over  the  step  we  would 
take  by  enacting  thi«  bill  1a  based  on  the 
record  of  how  far  we  already  have  gone 
in  the  direction  of  abandoning  the  prin- 
ciples of  States'  right*  and  ignoring  the 
cor.£titutional  provision  that  "powers  not 
delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Conslilution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
Ftates  arc  reserved  to  the  States,  respec- 
tiVtlv   or  to  the  people." 

I:  mu.<^t  be  conceded,  of  course,  that 
the  pending  bill,  to  aid  the  Suites  in  the 
construction  of  school  bui'd.i.gs,  involves 
le&s  threat  of  Federal  control  of  public 
education  than  a  bill  to  attribute  to 
teachers'  salaries,  and  I  am  aware  of  the 
fact  that  to  allay  the  fears  of  those  of 
us  who  believe  Federal  control  will  fol- 
low expenditure  of  Federal  funds,  section 
3  of  the  bill  spec:r.c„ily  prohllits  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  from 
exercising  any  direction,  supervision,  or 
control  over  the  policy  or  operation  of 
any  public  school  or  school  system.  It 
also  is  tioie  that  the  bill  as  reported  con- 
tains no  provision  limiting  aid  to  de- 
segregated schools,  but  the  ult.mate  in- 
clusion of  such  a  restriction,  as  fre- 
quently urged  in  tl'ie  past  on  the  House 
side,  may  be  rcasor.ably  anticipated. 
Once  plans  for  future  school  construc- 
tion are  predicated  on  the  continuniion 
of  Frderal  a:J.  States  will  be  as  depend- 
rrt  on  that  p:T»"!ani  a-s  they  are  new 
dependent  on  Federal  aid  for  highways. 

The  ncse  of  the  camel  of  Federal  con- 
trol can  be  seen  under  the  tent,  however, 
In  this  bill's  provisions  that  schools  built 
with  Federal  aid  would  be  sub.iect  to 
provisions  of  the  Davis-B;icon  Act. 
meaning  that  for  construction  .n  rural 
areas  the  local  wage  rate  would  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  level  of  the  nearest  large 
cily 

Also  our  experience  w-ith  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  program  has  demonstrated 
that  when  the  Centra!  Government  puts 
up  the  lunds.  it  graduallv  enlarges  its 
control  over  con.'-4nict!on  ."Standards. 
such  as  the  nrbiirary  width  of  300  feet 
for  rights-of-way  of  the  new  interstate 
road  system,  without  relation  to  traSc 
needs. 

It  seems  perfectly  obvious  tl;at  em- 
barking on  this  new  school  prog:  am  will 
mean,  at  best,  a  lessening  of  local  re- 
sponsibility to  meet  school  needs  and  an 
increasing  tendency  to  depend  on  the 
Federal  Government .  And  that  dcpend- 
ance  points  in  the  direction  of  broad 
F^eral  controls. 

Ever  since  the  depression  days  of  the 
cnrly  thirties  when  ti^e  relief  agency 
called  the  Public  Work5  Administration 
helped  to  f.nance  the  construction  or  im- 
provement of  IJ.COO  or  moie  public 
school  buildings,  the  Congress  has  been 
considering  the  question  of  Fedf^ral  aid 
to  education.  At  one  time  the  emphasis 
was  placed  on  aid  to  con.sti-uct:on :  at 
another,  on  aid  in  tlie  payment  of  teach- 
ei^'  salaries, 

Tiio  teachere*  salary-  bill  most  seri- 
ously advocated  in  tiie  Senate  was  S,  637, 
which  was  debated  at  leiogth  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  October  lt>43.  In  a  speech  ai^'aiiipt 
thp  passage  of  that  bill,  that  filled  10 
printed  pages  of  the  Congression.al 
Record,  the  late  and  very  Gistrngui^hed 
Senator  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Taft,  sum- 
m.arized  his  objections  to  the  proposal. 


That  distinguished  Republican,  whose 
memory  is  honored  by  the  only  massive 
memorial  to  an  individual  ever  erected 
on  the  Capitol  grounds,  said: 

The  intrusion  of  the  Peder&l  Govern  men  t 
U.to  the  field  of  education  Is  one  which 
tlireatenB  more  than  any  other  Intrusion  tlie 
control  or  the  thoughts  of  the  people  In  the 
locaJ'.Ues.  Educatirin  l£  Eomething  tiie  ppo- 
p'.e  sre  lutcrtsted  in  having  complete  ccr.-.rul 
of  at  home. 

Senator  Taft  went  on  to  compare  what 
would  happen  to  schools  with  what  had 
happened  in  Ivghway  bu.lding  and  said: 

E^ery  inan-  rnad  today  le  built  on  FVd- 
en-.;  s;.c-.i:,  ;.t.  r.s  ri^gi-.rdlees  of  v.hat  the 
Stales  may  say.  There  Is  hardly  a  held  In 
which  Uif  eradual  exicnsion  of  Feder..;  aid 
does  not  brir.g  Federal  contrcl. 

At  another  point  in  his  remarks,  our 
former  colleague  said  the  $200  million 
subsidy  then  proposed  for  emergency  aid 
to  teachers'  salaries  "is  not  defensible  on 
any  kno^^n  ground  that  I  can  Uunk  of," 
He  contmucd: 

Of  course,  education  1b  not  k  Federal  func- 
tion. There  is  nothlnir  In  the  Constitution 
cf  the  United  States  which  make*  it  so.  On 
the  other  hand,  al!  Stat^-  constitution*  con- 
ti.::i  educatlor^l  clauses  Tlie  practice  here 
for  i:o  years  h.-\i.  c£Uibll<hcd  eJucation  at  a 
State  a::d  1  x-al  fi; notion,  and  it  has  been 
carried  out  by  St.ate  and  local  gnvc-nments. 

Senator  Taft  admitted  that  Uie  Fed- 
eral Government  had  spending  power 
which  had  been  construed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  allcw  it  to  sr^end  money 
on  anything  it  chooses,  and  said  that 
in  the  light  of  this  he  would  not  contend 
the  bill  wa.s  technically  uncoiiiiiitutiiinal; 
but  he  challenged  the  proposal  then,  as 
I  do  now.  on  grounds  of  policy,  pointing 
out  that  wc  had  not  attempted  in  the  past 
to  suh^idize  States  for  activities  which 
are  basically  State  functions. 

lie  challenced  the  claim  that  the  bill 
was  a  temporary  defense  measure,  say- 
ing, as  I  say  of  the  pending  propo.'al.  that 
if  this  help  wc:t  siarted.  it  would  go  on 
forever,  ur.h  the  States  becoming  in- 
creasingly dependent.  He  pointed  cut 
that  although  the  program  was  to  be 
started  witli  an  annual  appropriation  of 
only  S300  millijn,  including  iZoQ  million 
for  teacheis"  s^lai.ei  and  SI 00  million  for 
equau-taticn,  national  education  re- 
ports had  estimated  that  it  would  build 
up  to  S2  billion  a  year  of  Federal  aid 
and  the  National  Resources  planning 
Bosrd  had  proposed  a  program  involv- 
ing expenditure  of  between  ^3  biilion  and 
Si  billion  a  year  for  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. 

O.'  coursp — 

Senator  Taft   said — 

tf  wp  rffirh  ar.yth'.ng  l^ke  th.<»t  ftgeire  It 
ir.eans  complrr.e  Federal  control  c'  educa- 
tion In  every  S*-a:e 

This  would  result  he  concluded,  not 
only  in  taking  cont:-ol  from  the  States 
but  in  a  tax  burden  wh.ich  the  Govern- 
ment cotild  not  support  without  forcing 
socirlization  on  the  country  because,  as 
t.he  Ohio  Senatrr  put  it.  '  if  50  percent 
cf  the  people  are  go'ne  to  have  to  sup- 
port the  other  50  percent  engaged  m 
Gov.?mment  activity,  then  that  50  per- 
cent will  socn  stop  workin;:.  because  the 
situation  will  be  such  as  to  destroy  i-ny 
inccnti\e  to  \vn:k." 
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The  Senate  committee  report  on  the  more  than  a  token  payment,  thas  giving  eral  tax  on  each  package  of  cigarettes 

pending  bill  states  that  in  the  15  years  assurance     to     investors     in     long-term  sold  within  the  State.    Tlip  money  would 

between  1942  and  1957  annual  State  and  bonds  that  the  Governmpnt   intends  to  be  available  to  the  State  for  educational 

local  expenditures  for  local  schools  have  protect  the  soundness  of  its  currency.  purposes  only. 

risen  from  $2.2  billion  to  $12.2  billion,  an  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  This  would  not  Increase  the   present 

increase  of  more  than  fivefold.  Mr   COTTON     Mr.  President.  I  offer  tax  on  cigarettes,  or  change  it.  except  to 

Those  facts,  to  me,  do  not  indicate  a  my  amendments.  1-29-60 — A,  as  a  .'^ub-  return  1  cent  out  of  the  8  cents  back  to 
greater  need  today  than  there  was  when  stitute  for  the  so-called  Cooper  amend-  the  State  in  which  the  cigarettes  were 
Senator  Taft  spoke  in  1943  against  F^d-  ment  sold  to  the  consumer.  Tlie  cornlauon 
eral  intervention,  but  rather  that  the  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  between  the  receipts  and  thp  appropna- 
States  and  localities  are  aware  of  the  amendments  in  the  nature  of  a  substi-  tions  for  each  State  would  be  direct. 
needs  and  are  meeting  them  They  tute  will  be  stated  for  the  information  of  While  Federal  cigarette  taxes  are  col- 
should  be  encouraged  to  continue  those  the  Senate.  lected  from  the  manufacturer,  each 
efforts,  instead  of  invited  .to  unload  :heir  Doe.s  the  Senator  wi-^h  to  have  the  State's  share  can  be  readily  determined, 
responsibilities  on  the  Central  Govern-  amendment.s  read  in  their  entirety?  from  State  tax  receipts — at  least  42 
ment,  Mr    COTTON.     Mr.  President,  I  ask  States   tax  cigarettes — from   per  capita 

While  it  Is  true  that  a  rapidly  incieas-  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of  consumption    figures,    and    from    othor 

ing    population    has    created    in    many  the  am<^ndment.s  be  dispensed  ^ith  and  data. 

States   an    urgent    need    for    addit.onal  that  th*^  amendments  be  printed  in  the  More  than  $200  million  a  year  would 

classrooms,  and  inflation  has  greatly  m-  Recopt)  be  appropriated  to  the  States  under  the 

creased  the  cost  of  school  construction  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there  amendments.     I  ask  unanimou^s  con.'^tTU 

and  operation,   it  does   not  follow   that  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  my  le- 

the  Federal  Government  is  in  a  Detter  from  New  Hamp.shire.    The  Chair  hears  marks  an  estimate  of  the  amount  each 

position  than  the  State.s  to  a.ssume  that  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered  State  would  receive  the  first  year  if  the 

new     burden.     On     the     contrary,     the  The  amendments  of  Mr.   Cotton   are  amendments  were  enacted 

States,  as  a  general  rule,  are  at  the  mo-  as  follows:  t>v,„  „  K^i,,„  ^„  ^k*^*,^,,   tv,o  «..,,,>,   .^ 

_     ^        w  .J^     c             1         ^  ,        ,u  There  being  no  objection,  the  estimate 

ment  in  better  financial  condition  than  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  „..,  ordered  to  be  onnted  in  the  Record 

the  Federal  Government,  whose  indirect  insert  in   ueu  thereof   the   following  ''^!  oidered  to  De  pnntea  in  tne  K£(  ord 

as  well  as  direct  debt  is  at  an  all  timie  "That  (&)   there  is  thereby  authorized  to  astouows. 

high  and  whose  ability  to  finance   from  be   appropriated   out  of   any   money   In   the  Estimate  of  receipts  per  State  if  1   cent  of 

current  revenue  existing  obligations    in-  Treasury    not    otherwise    appropriated,    for  Federal  tax  on  each  package  of  cigarettes 

eluding  the  need  for  an  expanded  mussile  ^^e  fiscal   year   beginning  July   l,  i960,  and  u-^-r^    refurn^rd    fo   States   as   proposed    by 

program,  remains  on  a  questionable  basis,  l""'  ^^^^  ""Ti  ^^^  t^«"^^^;  ^o  each  State.  i^^^tor  Cotton  s  amendments 

_r,                  ..              V.     e     ,  .1.    ^  .^^      ^     ^  ^   ^^    ^'^^'^    ^V  ^uch   State   for   educational  i^° 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  the  steel  purposes  only,  an  amount  equal  to  12'.,  per  State;                                                         mUllonsl 

Strike  has  been  settled  on  an  inflationary  centum    of   the    Federal    tax   on    cigarettes         Alabama 2.00 

basis,  that  what  is  called  the  waf;e-prire  (computed  as  provided  in  this  Act)  collected          Alpska 18 

spiral    v/iU    continue    to    push    prices    up  on  cigarettes  sold  within  such  State  during          Arizona 1   16 

during  the  current  calendar  year,  that  an  the  preceding  tlscal  year.                                                Arkansas 1.  38 

increase  in  the  cost  of  living  of  as  much  ■''*"    The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall.         California.. 19.80 

as   2    percent   might    occur,    that    h:aiicr  oj^  o^  before  October  l.  i960,  and  on  or  before          cnnn^ucu^ ""       3  34 

prices  may  sub.nantia'Iy  reduce  the  mar-  f?'^"""'   "L'^^""  ,fT"fi"^  ^"/^   ^^  "^         Seiaware        II 

r„.    , J      u        ^    /                    J      .       1  ^*'^"  State  the  amount  authorized  to  be  ap-          ueiaware .  ou 

ket  here  and   abroad   for  our   indu.stnal  proprlated  to  such  state  pursuant  to  subsec-         ^o^'^^a —      ».  ^0 

products,  and  that  what  gives  promi.se  of  tlon  fa)  of  this  section     For  the  purpose  of          Georgia 343 

being  an  unparalleled  boom  for  1960  may  determining  the  amount  of  payments  under         Hawaii .48 

end  in  a  depression  sometime  the  follow-  the    provisions    of    this    section,    the    Secre-          Idaho .50 

ing    year.  tary    of    the    Tref'sury    shall    estimate    the          Illinois 12.48 

It    certainly    would    not    be    orudent  ""^ber  of  cigarettes  sold  in  each  state  In         t'^^*"* — " ^  n, 

therefore,  to  Plan  th.  expenauur.  of  a  ^rsucsTmJv^^^eTvaSbie^^''  °'  '"^' """  kTs^"  :::::::::::::::::::::::::  'II 

surplus  which  has  not  matenaliz<,d    nor  ..„,   p,,  ,^^     ^             ^,  ^^^^                             Kentucky 3  26 

to  commit   the  Government    for   a   new  term    state-   includes    the    District    of    Co-         Louisiana 3.25 

type  of  expenditure  not  only   for  fiscal  lumbia."                                                                      Maine l.2l 

1961  but  likewise  for  fiscal  1962  when  the  Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:   "A  blU  to          Maryland.. _ 3  35 

Government  may  be  faced  with  the  pos-  strengthen    state    governments,    to    provide         m  b^a  "**'^'* a  74 

sibility  in  that  year  of  a  serious  deticit.  financial  assistance  to  states  for  educational         Minn^^^'" ^11 

Last,  but  not   least.  I  am  firmlv  con-  ^T?^"  ^^  7/"'"^"^*  ^°''"''"  °'  '^'  ^'^-         Mississippi l  68 

vinced  that  Senator  Taft  xa.s  ab.soiuteiy  iTr.T.e'"'     '        "'"•  ""'^ '°'  °'''^'  uissouA^.::::":::::::::::::::"  5:20 

right  when  he  predicted  in  1943  that  a  "                                                                   Montnna 81 

Federal  aid  to  education  procram  once  ^^    JAVITS      Mr    President,  will  the         Nebra^-ka 1  45 

started  would  qvncklv  mushroom  mto  a  Senator     yield     fur     a     parliamentary        m^^'*'^^ " " *^ 

major  financial  burden  upon  the  Federal  mquiry  '                                                                     ^ew   Hampahlre l  oe 

Government.  Mr  COTTox     I  am  i,'lad  to  yield.                New  Mexico" ' 79 

I  shall,  therefore,  vote  aeain.st  the  pre.s-  '^•'*'     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The        New  York """"""""II"    23.20 

ent  bill  becau.^e  I  think  that  the  financing  Senator    from    New    York    is    recognized         North  Carolina 4  39 

of  public  schools  m  the  future,  as  in  the  ^*^^  ^^^'  Purpose  of  propounding  a  par-         North  Dakota .35 

past,  should  be  left  to  State  governments  liament.ary    inquiry.     The   Senator   will         ^^'° 11.94 

and  to  their  political  subdivisions,   that  state  it.                                                                    Oklahoma 2.30 

they  are  in  a  commendable  way  meeting  Mr.  JAVITS.     The  parliamentary  sit-         Pen^yivanTa' II ll'ee 

those  obligatior^.    that  thev  are  better  uation.    as   I    understand    it,    is   that    a  Rhode   L,iandIIIIIIII"II    "  II'I      1.28 

financially  able  to  do  so  than  the  Federal  substitute  has  been  proposed  to  the  sub-  South    Carollnallllllllllllllllll      l!84 

Government:   and  that  Federal  control  stitute   proposed    by    the    Senator   from        South  Dakota.. .64 

eventually  will  follow  Federal  aid  Kentucky    and    mys^>If.     and    that    the         Tennessee 3  13 

There  is  both  a  sound   and  practical  second  .substitute  will  be  voted  on  first        Jr^^^' "~ ^  f^ 

way    by    wh:ch    the    Congress    can    help  before  our  substitute  is  voted  on.                        Vermont 51 

finance      the      construction     of      public  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER        The         Virginia  1111111"" 3^66 

schools,  namely,  to  provide  a  more  fav-  Senator  is  correct  WaahlngtonllllllllllllllllHIIII      2.86 

orable  chmate  for  the  sale  of  tax-e.xtmpt  Mr    COTTON      Mr    President,  first   I  West  Virglnlallllllllllllllllll.I      2.09 

county  and  municipal  bonds.     That  can  wish  to  give  to  the  Senate  a  brief   ex-         Wisconsin.. 4  75 

be   done  by   balancing   the   budget    and  planation  of  the  proposed  substitute               Wyoming 4! 

providing  a  surplus  for  payment  on  the  The'^e  amendment.s  would  appropriate                  ""^  °'  Columbia. ^^« 

national  debt,  even  though  it  be  notinng  annually  to  each  State  1  cent  of  the  Fed-                Total 204  77 
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Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  'und.s  would  have  to  be  earmark'-d 
for  education  purposes  only,  the  restnc- 
tionf;  end  right  there.  States  could  use 
the  money  for  construction,  salaries. 
equipment,  or  in  any  other  manner  they 
plea.se,  just  so  long  ao  it  was  a  vahd  edu- 
caticnal  purpose  under  State  law 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
detain  the  Senate  for  lonm-r  than  it  takes 
me  briefly  to  explain  the  substitute. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  poor  salesmanship. 
but  I  will  say  very  frankly  to  the  .Senate 
I  am  under  no  illusions  about  the  appeal 
of  this  proposal  nr  the  .-strength  the  sub- 
stitute will  commanc  on  tins  3d  day  of 
February  1960. 

I  liasten  to  add.  Mr  President,  that  I 
predict  the  day  wiil  come  in  ilie  not  too 
far  distant  future,  after  the  proponents 
of  Federal  aid  to  education  have  banged 
theii'  heads  against  the  waiis  of  oppo.^^i- 
tion  and  of  didiculties  arising  from  tiie 
many  objections  and  many  problems, 
when  this  proposal,  or  at  least  one  simi- 
lar to  It.  will  begin  to  receive  the  very 
careful  attention  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  who  are  uiteretted  ui 
public  education. 

I  believe,  just  as  surely  as  I  am  stand- 
ing here  today,  that  for  this  Congre.vs, 
and  for  the  immediately  succeeding 
Congresses  in  the  next  few  years  to  come, 
this  proposal  is  the  only  real  chance  of 
gett-ng  something  tangible  and  definite 
for  the  cause  of  public  education  in  the 
Unit.ed  States. 

Let  me  ha.sten  to  give  to  the  Senate,  in 
capsule  form,  the  situation  and  the  ar^iu- 
ments  in  favor  of  this  substitute. 

I,  for  one,  am  not  content  to  sit  in  the 
Senate  month  after  month  and  year 
after  year  and  see  those  who  are  in: cr- 
ested in  better  general  educational  op- 
portunities in  America  march  up  the  hill 
and  then  retreat  without  having  gained 
a  single  cent  for  the  cau.se  of  pubhc  edu- 
cation. It  is  my  earnest  desire  to  be  able 
to  support  something  definitely,  affirma- 
tively, and  positively  in  this  cause. 

What  are  the  obstacles?  The  first  ob- 
stacle which  we  have  to  confront  :s  a 
very  commendable  fear,  which  I  share,  of 
the  federalization  of  public  education. 
the  fear  of  Federal  control.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  well  said  that  what  the 
Federal  Government  subsidizes  it  even- 
tually controls.  So  I  say  to  Members  of 
this  body  who,  like  the  distm?!uished 
junior  Senator  from  Virginia  Mr.  R  b- 
ERTSoNl  who  just  spoke  so  ably  and  sin- 
cerely to  us,  are  opposed  to  the  various 
proposals  for  aid  to  education  advanced 
today  on  the  ground  that  they  do  not 
want  the  States  deprived  of  their  control 
of  public  education,  that  here  is  one  pro- 
posal which  does  not  leave  a  single  loop- 
hole for  federalization  of  public  educa- 
tion. It  cannot  be  construed  as  an 
entering  wedge.  It  cannot  be  construed 
as  a  first  step.  It  cannot  be  construed 
as  ooening  the  door  1  inch     Why? 

I  liold  in  my  hand  a  package  of  ciga- 
rettes. I  will  conceal  the  brand  name, 
because  this  Is  not  a  "payola"  propo.si- 
tion  On  this  package  of  cigarettes  I 
paid  a  Federal  tax  of  8  cents.  If  I  had 
bourht  those  cigarettes  in  my  own  State 
of  >few  Hampshire.  I  would  have  i^aid 
also  a  State  tax.     At  the  close  of  the  year 


it  Will  be  a  matter  of  record  as  to  just 
how  mjiny  packages  of  cigarettes  were 
retailed  in  my  Stat.e  and  in  at  least  41 
other  States  of  the  Union.  Statistics  are 
readily  available  for  the  others. 

Let  me  say  frankly  that  my  proposal, 
so  far  as  amount  is  concerned,  is  only  an 
entering  wedge,  because  I  .should  like  to 
see  a  larger  amount  ajipropnated 

All  my  propo.sal  does  is  to  provide  that 
1  cent  of  the  8  cent  Federal  tax  shall  be 
appropriated  and  returned  to  the  State 
in  which  it  is  collected,  to  be  earmarked 
for  use  by  that  State  for  educational 
purposes.  It  will  have  no  other  strings 
attached  to  it.  No  Federal  controls  or 
restrictions  would  be  involved.  The 
State  m.ay  use  it  for  teachers'  salaries, 
for  construction,  for  equipment,  or  for 
whatever  purpose  the  State  deems  need- 
ful, provided  it  is  used  for  educational 
purposes. 

That  would  relieve  us  of  many  ob- 
stacles. Those  who  represent  States  in- 
terested in  civil  rights  and  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  matter  of  integration 
need  not  worry  themselves  unduly  over 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  some  of 
the  money  wuuld  go  to  certain  States  m 
which  schools  have  not  been  integrated. 
because  not  1  cent  would  go  to  one  of 
those  States  unless  it  was  collected 
Within  tliat  State. 

Tliere  would  be  an  added  advantage 
in  my  proposal,  in  that  it  would  not  in- 
volve or  necessitate  the  creation  or  fur- 
ther building  up  of  bureaucracy  m 
Waslnngton  to  administer  this  money. 
All  that  would  be  involved  would  be  a 
.■simple  compilation  of  statistics,  which 
could  be  performed  by  those  already  in 
the  Federal  Government,  probably  with- 
out one  additional  employee.  The  share 
of  each  State  would  be  determined  upon 
the  basis  of  what  was  collected  withm 
that  State.  So  it  would  not  be  neces.-^ary 
to  add  to  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  new  buieaus, 
new  employees,  new  statisticians,  and 
new  clerks  to  administer  this  provi.':ion 
Every  cent  that  was  derived  from  collec- 
tions within  a  State  would  go  directly 
into  the  treasury  of  the  State,  without 
sticking  to  the  hands  of  administrators 
in  Washington  en  route. 

Pai-thermore,  all  difficulty  involved  in 
devising  a  formula  for  division  between 
the  .States  would  be  eliminated.  We 
would  avoid  all  difficulty  involved  in  de- 
termining the  share  of  a  State  rich  in 
resources,  such  as  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, California,  or  Illinois,  and  tl.ere 
would  be  no  quection  as  to  whether  any 
given  State  was  receiving  less  or  more 
than  its  .share,  or  whether  a  small  State 
with  limited  resources  was  bemg  taken 
care  of.  We  would  avoid  all  the  d:ffi- 
culty  and  the  clangor  of  argument  about 
need  being  the  basis,  or  about  per  capita 
school  population  being  the  basis. 

In  the  first  year  we  would  send  back 
to  the  States  more  than  $200  million,  to 
be  divided  among  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  the  amount  of  Federal  tax  collected 
m  each  State  in  the  first  instance  The 
money  returned  to  the  States  would  be 
used  by  the  States,  and  not  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  not  under  supervision 
by  the  Federal  Government,  for  public 
education  only. 


There  would  be  no  difficulty  about  the 
religious  situation,  or  the  question 
whether  the  money  might  be  u.sed  for 
t  ransportation  of  pupils  of  parochial,  pri- 
vate, or  religious  schools,  because  the 
States  in  which  the  money  was  used  could 
use  it  in  any  manner  permitted  by  S*ate 
policy  and  State  law.  We  would  no-  in- 
terfere in  that  problem,  and  it  would  not 
rise  up  as  a  bar.  either  in  this  body  c:  at 
the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  m  the 
House  of  Repiespntatives.  to  make  it 
difficult  to  render  this  aid. 

What  are  the  objections''  There  are 
two.  which,  in  perfect  frankness.  I  wish 
to  touch  upon  before  I  clo.se.  One  is  the 
objection  that  many  of  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  budgetary  procedure 
Will  make,  that  it  is  bad  policy  to  ear- 
mark funds  collected  in  taxes  in  any 
form.  I  am  willing  to  concede  that 
there  is  merit  to  that  argument,  but  I 
mvite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
fact  that  in  this  particular  instance 
there  is  involved  a  different  type  of  ear- 
marking than  is  involved  in  any  other 
example  of  which  I  am  aware.  We  are 
already  earmarking  for  highway  pur- 
pose.^ money  which  is  collected  in  various 
.'ii^hway  taxes.  Therefore  we  have 
established  the  principle.  It  is  impos- 
.-ible  to  determine  exactly  where  that 
money  comes  from — whether  it  is  col- 
lected on  gasoline  purchased  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  burned  in  Ohio,  or  collected 
r'rom  some  other  source.  The  apportion- 
ment becomes  a  matter  of  intricate  and, 
difficult  formula. 

In  this  instance,  in  our  proposal,  while 
we  in  a  sense  are  earmarking  public 
'unds.  we  are  simply  proposing  to  return 
■-O  t)ie  States  m  which  it  was  coIleLted 
a  small  proportion  of  a  tax  for  one 
specific  purpose. 

So.  in  the  li.t-ht  of  the  problems  we 
have  before  us,  I  feel  most  strongly  that 
the  objection  to  the  policy  of  earmark- 
ing funds  is  not  a  very  cogent  one. 

Tlie  other  ob.'ection,  of  course,  which 
would  be  advanced,  is  the  impact  upon 
the  Treasury  and  the  budget  through  the 
diversion,  if  we  wish  to  call  it  that,  of 
approximately  $200  million  of  public 
funds  by  returning  them  to  the  States, 
technically  m  the  form  of  a  grant. 

The  impact  on  the  Public  Treasury 
and  on  the  budcet  is  much  less  in  this 
instance  than  almost  all  other  proposals 
advanced,  except  the  proposal  which  I 
understand  will  be  made  on  behalf  of  the 
adm.nistration.  FVirtheimore.  the  pro- 
]X)sed  diversion  of  funds  is  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  policy  which  has  been 
laid  down  by  the  Governors  of  the  States, 
which  has  been  worked  out  and  promoted 
.md  fought  for  by  the  conference  of 
Governors  again  and  again,  and  which 
:ias  received  at  least  partial  endorsenicnt 
:.y  the  President  of  the  United  States 
.uid  by  all  the  recent  admini.-t rations, 
both  Democratic  and  Republican  This 
substitute  supports  and  advances  the 
policy  of  having  the  Federel  Govern- 
ment relinquish  at  least  some  fields  and 
sources  of  taxation  to  the  States  and  to 
restore  to  the  States  more  of  their  own 
functions  and  resources  to  meet  tneir 
re.  poiioibiiiLies. 
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Unfortunately,  as  I  said  at  the  outset. 
It  will  not  please  many  people,  particu- 
larly those  ardent  supporters  of  aid  to 
education  who  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
it  because  they  feel  it  does  not  go  far 
enough,  that  it  is  not  enough  in  the  funds 
it  provides,  that  it  Is  inadequate.  Those 
who  are  absolutely  and  implacably  op- 
posed to  Federal  aid  to  education  will 
undoubtedly  recoil  from  it  because  they 
regard  it  as  an  entering  wedge  for  more 
liberal  Federal  support  of  education. 
Consequently,  if  the  extremists  on  both 
sides  and  ardent  supporters  and  advo- 
cates on  both  sides  of  this  controversy, 
which  we  will  be  fighting  out  m  the  Sen- 
ate during  the  ensuing  \^eck.  are  op- 
posed to  it,  it  will  have  little  chance 
of  enactment  at  this  time. 

However.  I  wish  to  repeat,  before  I 
close  my  remark?,  that  it  is  my  honest 
prediction  that  when  we  have  char'^^ed 
and  countt-rcharged  and  fousht  and 
talked  and  advanced  all  the  vai-ious 
measures  for  aiding  education,  and  still 
find  ourselves  coming  o'^t  from  exactly 
the  same  hole  we  went  into,  with  nothing 
tangible  accomplished  m  this  field,  more 
and  more  people  will  turn  to  my  pro- 
posal as  a  means  of  surmountin..;  the 
difiBculties  and  bringins  about  some  real 
aid  to  education. 

I  for  one  beheve  that  it  is  more  impor- 
tant for  us  to  promote  education  tlian 
it  is  to  give  Federal  aid  to  depressed 
areas;  that  it  is  more  important  to  have 
classrooms  and  teachers  for  our  chil- 
dren and  for  our  expanding  and  explod- 
ing population  than  it  is  to  have  price 
supports  for  peanut.?,  cotton,  wheat,  or 
corn.  I  for  one  b^-Iieve  that  the  pupils 
in  our  classrooms  are  a  more  precious 
national  resource  than  are  tree.-.  I  for 
one  believe  that  we  cannot  continue  to 
go  on  usin^  Federal  m  jney  for  all  kinds 
of  Federal  programs  and  continue  to  re- 
fuse to  use  it  in  a  field  which  i.s  more 
essential,  in  my  opin;on.  ne>.t  to  immedi- 
ate national  defense,  than  any  other  .sin- 
gle field. 

I  fully  recognize  the  objections  of  those 
who  feel  the  Federal  Government's  lone 
arm  reaching  into  the  classroom.  How- 
ever, here  is  one  proposal  which  is  not 
unfair  as  between  the  Slates,  but  is  fair, 
and  it  does  not  run  up  again^st  the  racial 
and  religious  prcblem.s  which  we  en- 
counter m  this  field.  Furthermore,  it  is 
not  an  opening  of  the  door  to  federaliza- 
tion of  education  On  the  contrarv'.  it 
strengthens  the  States  and  gives  them 
some  immediate  a.ssi.stance  in  this  vital 
field. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Michigan  de- 
sire that  I  yield  to  him ' 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  floor  in  my  own  neht,  if  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  hai  con- 
cluded his  remarks. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  .vhall  relinqui.sh  the 
floor,  but  before  I  do  so.  I  wish  to  empha- 
size that  the  proposal  I  am  making  to- 
day li;  a  propo.sal  to  give  to  the  cause  of 
public  education  something  tangible, 
."-ome  dollars  and  cents  durin?  the  com- 
insr  vear.  not  5  years  or  10  years  from 
now. 

Mr  McNAMARA.  Mr  President,  I  am 
intrigued  by  the  Unking  of  education  to 
cigarette  smoking.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  for  all  intents  and 


purposes  committed  the  educational 
future  of  American  children  to  the 
smoking  habits  of  their  parents  and  rela- 
tives and  perhaps  the  students  them- 
selves. They  might  even  develop  a 
thinking  boy's  filter.  The  old  ima:,'e  of 
the  child  trudging  miles  to  school  will  be 
replaced  by  that  familiar  slogan  Walk 
a  Mile  for  a  Camel.  ' 

The  Senator  has  already  -.et  foi  in  -om"-- 
of  the  objections  to  his  amendment  He 
has  raised  those  objection.s  very  \fceil, 
particularly  when  he  stated  that  one  of 
tiie  most  iniporuint  functions  we  have 
to  perform  and  one  of  our  greatest  re- 
sponsibilitie.s.  is  to  see  to  it  that  we  have 
a  propter  educational  system  in  this 
country. 

The  amount  which  would  be  available 
under  the  Cotton  proposal,  approxi- 
mately $200  million,  is  obviously  too  low. 
I  have  previously  said  that  even  the 
McNamara  bill  would  only  do  one-half 
the  job  required.  The  Cotton  amend- 
ment would  do  only  less  than  a  third  of 
the  job  if  devoted  entirely  to  construc- 
tion. 

The  past  precedence  ci  linking  appro- 
pr^ttions  to  ear-marked  revenue  sources 
has  been  demonstrated  to  b^'  inadequate, 
inefficient,  and  totally  lacking  in  both 
practicality  and  flexibility.  Once  such 
patterns  are  established  they  are  difficult 
to  revise  or  eliminate  Furthermore,  if 
American  people  awake  to  the  dangers 
inherent  in  cigarette  smoking,  as  the 
Republican  administration  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  is  attempting 
valian'ly  to  awake  them,  the  source  of 
educati'  nal  funds  could  well  disappear. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
Cotton  amendmf>nt  will  be  rejected. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments in  the  nature  of  a  sub.stitute 
o."^fred  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
.sh;i-e  '  M  ■  Cotto.n  ' . 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  I 
should  say  to  my  distinguished  com- 
patriot from  Michigan  th^t  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  promotfMi  this  proposal  for  quite 
seme  time 

Mr  McNAMARA    Oh.  yes. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  It  has  engaged  at- 
tention m  a  great  many  quarters.  He 
does  not  tie  this  amendment  particu- 
larly to  a  "thinking  man's  filter,"  to  a 
"smoking  man's  taste."  to  "menthol 
magic."  or  any  of  the  other  artful 
slogans  which  have  r>erpetuated  the 
cigarette-smoking  habit  in  this  country. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  a  realist.  He  is  more  than 
a  realist.  The  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire ti-uly  reflects  the  sturdy  character 
of  his  State — and  it  is  a  sturdy  State, 
with  sturdy  people,  who  do  not  want  to 
see  the  Federal  Government  move  so 
deeply  into  the  field  of  aid  to  education. 
notwithstanding  the  efTort  which  has 
been  made  ever  since  1871  to  place  Con- 
gress on  record  in  some  fashion  or  other 
with  respect  to  an  aid-to-education  bill. 
He  proceeds  on  the  theory,  however,  that 
people  do  smoke,  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  the  recipient  of  very  sub- 
stantial excise  taxes  as  a  result  of  the 
smoking  habit. 

I  have  an  idea  that  if  people  looked  at 
a  pack  of   cigarettes  every   time   they 


bought  one  and  said.  "Here  goes  8  cents 
to  Uncle  Sam.  ■  that  might  have  aome 
restraining  and  refining  Influence.  But 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  a  realist  and  recognizes  the 
fact  that  people  smoke 

The  question  is,  Shall  we  divert  one- 
eighth  of  the  revenue  from  tobacco — 
from  cigarette  smoking — for  educational 
purposes?  This  is  not  a  new  und»»rtak- 
ing  at  all  In  my  own  State  of  lUinois. 
ue  diverted  revenues  to  pay  the  soldiers' 
bonus  Will  anyone  .say  that  tlie  sar- 
riflce  in  Korea  was  wedded  to  a  "think- 
ing man's  filter"  or  "a  smokint;  mans 
taste"?  I  hope  I  am  not  advertising 
some  cigarette  here,  I  had  better  Ix* 
careful.    But  this  is  not  «trantip  at  all 

I  recall,  while  the  thought  is  in  mv 
mind,  that  some  years  ago  Congress 
passed  the  Pittman-Robertson  Art,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  the  distinguished  former 
Senator  from  Nevada  Kfv  Pittman.  and 
the  name  of  the  veiT  disringinshed  Sena- 
tor from  "Virgima  I  Mr  Robertson!,  with 
whom  I  served  in  the  House  at  tiiat  time, 
in  which  revenues  from  shotRurs,  shot- 
gun shells,  sporting  goods,  and  ammuni- 
tion were  earmarked  and  allocated  to  the 
States,  so  that  they  mit;ht  have  money 
with  which  to  acquire  and  expand  their 
recreational  preserves. 

Mr  COTTON  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  vi'>ld'' 

Mr    DIRKSFN      I  yield. 

Mr  COTTON  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  his  very  generous  re- 
marks. I  .should  like  to  say  to  him.  and 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  as  well, 
that  the  proposal  for  the  selection  of  the 
cigarette  tax  as  the  source  from  which 
to  provide  these  funds  or  distnbutf^  them 
was  based,  first,  not  on  any  moral  ques- 
tion, not  on  the  problem  of  Increasing 
or  decreasing  smoking,  but  on  the  fact 
that  this  is  one  tax  which  Is  easily  at- 
tributable to  the  States  in  which  It  is 
collected.  As  I  said  before,  in  almost  all 
the  States  there  is,  m  addition  to  the 
Federal  tax  on  tobacco,  a  State  tax  on 
tobacco.  The  States  already  have  de- 
partments which  compile  statistics,  so 
that  it  can  be  known  how  many  cigar- 
ettes are  sold  at  retail  in  each  Stat^\  My 
substitute  provides  a  very  ready  and  m- 
expensive  way  whereby  to  restore  certain 
fimds  to  the  States  for  educational  pur- 
poses, without  making  it  necessary  to 
create  another  bureau  of  statisticians  in 
Washington  to  try  to  analyze  whence  the 
tax  came,  or  to  devise  some  formula  for  a 
fair  division  of  the  revenue  among  the 
States. 

Furthermore,  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  United  States  last  year,  ac- 
cording to  statistics  I  recently  read  in 
the  Reader's  Digest,  the  people  spend 
more  money  on  cigarettes  than  was  spent 
on  all  college  and  secondary  education 
in  the  entire  country.  I  cannot  think 
of  any  more  praiseworthy  thing  to  do 
than  to  restore  an  infinitesimal  part  of 
this  revenue  to  the  States  as  a  practical 
means  for  promoting  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  our  youn«  people.  It  will  not 
do  them  any  hai-m  if  they  derive  some 
benefit  from  the  money  which  mary  of 
us  are  spending— unfortunately,  per- 
haps— on  cigarettes. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  IllinOiS. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Lew  Hampshire  for  his  dilujence,  his 
ingenuity,  and  his  apphcaiion  to  this 
problem  which  has  been  before  us  for 
some  time.  While  I  might  disagree  with 
him  and  might  not  support  his  projxisal, 
still  I  salute  him  for  his  contribution  in 
this  field. 

I  have  one  other  comment  to  make. 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
picked  out  a  line  in  this  field  which  cer- 
tainly had  the  blessing  of  Cardmal 
Richelieu,  long  ago.  When  Richelieu 
was  responsible  for  the  taxes  m  France, 
and  a  friend  said  to  him.  "How  do  you 
go  about  it?"  Richelieu  replied.  'Oh, 
you  pull  the  feathers  out  of  the  goose  in 
a  way  that  causes  the  least  squawkincr" 

Here  is  a  tax  on  a  very  pleasurable 
habit  in  which  the  American  people  in- 
dulge. I  am  confident  that  as  a  fiscal 
approach  to  the  problem,  it  certainly 
would  mduce  the  least  amount  of 
squawking,  and  in  that  sense  would 
probably  address  itself  with  considerable 
appeal  to  the  frut'ality  of  the  American 
people,  and  to  the  fact  that  of  all  the 
debt  people  shy  away  from,  the  biggest 
one  is  taxes.  I  beheve  it  was  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  who  made  that  state- 
ment long,  long  ago.  So  the  distinguish- 
ed Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is,  in- 
deed, on  ver>'  solid  ground 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COITON  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  this  propo.sal  does  not  in- 
crease or  add  1  cent  or  fraction  of  a 
cent  to  the  taxes  on  cirarettes.  Money 
is  already  being  collected  which,  pre- 
sumably, is  being  spent  in  the  cause  of 
education,  because  this  countr>'  has  put 
billions  of  dollars  into  GI  education,  for 
instance,  and  into  the  education  of  In- 
dians and  the  children  of  tho.^^e  in  our 
armed  services.  Cigarette  tax  money  is 
already  being  used  for  tho.se  and  other 
causes.  The  only  difference  between 
those  activities  and  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  that 
the  States  would  receive  a  .small  part 
of  the  cigarette  tax  money  to  spend  di- 
rectly for  education,  and  for  carrying 
out  their  State  programs  and  responsi- 
bilities, instead  of  having  all  the  money 
dispensed  for  various  causes  by  Uncle 
Sam.  So  there  could  not  c>ossibly  be  any 
moral  question  or  issue  raised  m  connec- 
tion  With   this   amendment 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  I  have 
no  further  observations  on  the  question 
except,  by  way  of  conclusion,  to  say  that 
when  the  Federal  Government  siphons 
money  out  of  tlie  Stat^os  and  bnntis  it 
to  Washington,  and  we  here,  with  high 
felicity,  thmk  of  ways  and  means  of 
sending  a  portion  of  it  back,  we  forget 
there  is  a  very  hi^h  brokerage  on  it  in 
the  form  of  bureaucracy  before  it  ever 
gets  back  to  the  place  whence  it  came. 

So  I  salute  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampi;hire  for  the  way  he  has 
gone  Into  this  problem  and  interested 
himself  in  the  whole  field  of  education 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  for  a 
vote. 

The  PPE-C^roiNG  OFFICER  The 
qutstion  is  oa  agreeing  to  the  amend- 


ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
•shire  !Mr  Cotton)  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  the  Ccx?per-Javits  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  ab.'^ence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Keating  in  the  chair ' .  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL    CODE    OF    ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE PRACTICE 

Mr.  DIRK:  EN  Mr.  President,  some 
time  aao,  alter  a  great  deal  of  staff 
work,  we  had  prepared  a  code  of  admin- 
istrative practice,  for  use  by  the  Federal 
agencies.  That  code  has  been  circulated 
among  members  of  the  bar  and  mem- 
bers of  the  regulatory-  agencies,  and  has 
found    very   considerable   favor. 

I  thought  it  might  be  of  interest  to 
have  printed  in  the  Recofid  a  summary 
analysis,  in  the  interest  of  ea.sier  exami- 
nation. Therefore.  Mr  President,  at 
this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record, 
in  connection  with  these  remarks— in- 
asmuch as  I  wi.sh  to  use  the  Record  for 
the  purpo.se  of  further  circularizing  the 
agencies  and  bringing  this  matter  to 
their  attention — a  copy  of  this  analysis 
of  Senate  bill  2849,  introduced  by  myself 
and  other  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

.St'MMABY  Analysis  of  S    2849    Federal  Code 
or  Administrative  Practice 

TTTLK      I.    SCOPE      OF     CODE ONE      FORM      OF 

PP.  ore  FDING 

(Comment:    In  Uie  draitmg   of  this  code  of 
practice    the    desirability    oi    a    syttem    of 
administrative  proceedings  was  recognized. 
It   was  felt,  however,   that  ther''  existed  a 
need    that    the    various    existing    rules    for 
the  conduct  of  such  proceedings  be  made 
ni'ire    generally    applicable,    readily    avail- 
ab.e   and   easily   usable   as   a   single  set   of 
rules  applicable  to  ail  such   proceedings  ) 
Sections     101-102-   The    bill    prescribes    a 
Federal  Code  of  Administrative  Practice  deal- 
ing   with    tlie    mechanics   of    administrative 
prixeedlngs      Section   1101(b)    provides  that 
this  code  of  practice  supersedes  or  modifies 
the  Admlnlslratlve  Procedure  Act  only  where 
that  act  deals  with  the  mechanics  of  admin- 
istrative proceedings,   and   that   the   Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act   continues  with  cer- 
tain   exceptions    to   govern   matters    of   sub- 
stance. 

Tlie  code  goverr.i;  practice  In  proceed- 
ings for  relief.  These  are  defined  by  leg- 
islative history  as  being  tliose  administrative 
proceedings  in  which  either  an  agency  or 
any  other  person  seeks  specific  relief.  They 
do  not  Include  Investigations  by  agencies. 
pr  )ceedlngs  in  the  nature  of  general  rule- 
making, or  admiinistratlve  decisions  with  re- 
spect to  complaints  in  those  matters  in 
which  the  agency,  and  not  the  com.plainant, 
has  the  power  to  prosecute.  The  prfx-eed- 
ings  which  are  governed  by  the  code  include 
those  In  which  the  petitioner  seeks  speciflc 
relief    from    a    p;\rticuiar    rule,    decision    or 


order  of  an  agency  and  those  in  whicli  an 
t.gency  initiates  a  proceeding  based  upon  its 
own  investigation,  or  upon  a  com.pialnt  m.-ide 
to  It,  and  asks  f^r  ."specific  relief  against  the 
resp>ondent.  Thus  cease-ai:id-de!^ist  c-ders 
End  other  proceeamgs  initialed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commisslcn  would  be  covered  by 
the  code  as  well  as  proceedings  Initiated  by 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  National  I^bor 
Helations  Eo.ird.  Also  covered  by  the  code 
would  be  a  proceeding  by  a  shipper  or  car- 
rier who  seeks  to  be  exempted  from  an 
order  prescribing  rates,  the  petition  of  a 
f)erson  who  seeks  relief  from  an  order  lim- 
iting the  number  or  size  of  radio  stations 
or  from  an  order  ailocating  air  routes,  an 
application  for  permission  to  construct  a 
specific  pipeline  or  hydro<-iectric  project  and 
the  complaints  of  a  farmer  who  seeks  relief 
from  acreage  or  otlier  crop  limitations  and 
of  a  person  seeking  relief  from  orders  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  additives  m  fcKxis  and 
other  products. 

TTTLK    n        COMMFNCEMFNT     OF     PROCFCT)' vns : 
6HIVICE  OF  PLE.^DINGS     MOTIONS  AND  ORD    RS 

Sections  201-202:  A  proceeding  governed 
by  the  code  may  be  commenced  only  by  a 
person  who  has  a  substantial  interest  In  the 
relief  sought  and  that  relief  must  be  of  a 
type  which  can  be  granted  by  the  agency 
under  Its  substantive  authority  The  pro- 
ceeding is  commenced  when  a  ptetltion  Is 
filed    with   the   apency 

Section  203:  The  detailed  provisions  for 
the  filing  and  service  of  the  petition  and 
notice  contain  a  requu-ement  that  the  peti- 
tioner furnish  to  the  clerk  of  the  agency  the 
names  and  addresses  of  those  persons  known 
to  the  petitioner  to  have  an  interest  which 
may  be  substantially  adversely  affected  if  the 
relief  sought  by  tlie  petitioner  is  granted. 
In  tho.-ie  prcK-eedlngs  in  which  this  cannot 
reasonably  be  done  the  code  provides  that 
the  agency  may  by  rule  or  order  designate 
some  uther  procedure  reasonably  calculated 
t.'  give  notice  of  the  filing  of  the  petition  to 
ail  persons  whose  interests  might  be  so 
affected. 

Service  shall  be  by  registered  or  certified 
mall  although  under  certain  conditions  a 
petitioner  can  request  the  US  district  court 
to  order  that  service  be  made  by  a  U.S. 
marshal  or  some  specially  appcmted  jjer&on. 

Section  204:  Service  of  papers  ct.her  than 
petitions  shal;  be  made  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  provided  by  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
procedure.  Appropriate  orders  with  respect 
to  service  m.ay  be  entered  In  proceedings 
where  there  are  numerous  respondents. 

Section  205:  There  is  a  standard  pro^ision 
for  the  computation  of  time  which  also  pro- 
vides for  the  extension  of  the  time  within 
which  actions  may  be  taken. 

Tmj:    III.     PLEADINGS    AND    MOTIONS 

Section  301:  Pleadings  are  limited  to  peti- 
tions, answers  i  including  counterclaims  and 
cross-claims  i .  replies  to  countercluims  and 
answers  to  cross-claims,  and  third-party 
petitions  ar.d   answers 

Sections  302  310:  The  rules  for  the  stat- 
ing of  claims  and  respoiises  (includirg  de- 
nials), the  pleading  of  special  matters,  the 
form  and  signing  of  pleadings,  the  man:ier 
in  which  responses  and  objections  are  pre- 
sented, and  the  provisions  for  counterclaims 
and  cross-claims,  third-party  practice, 
amended  and  supplemental  pleadlnps  and 
prehearing  procedures  are  generally  smiilar 
to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure 

TITLE  IV      PARTIES 

Sections  401-405  Thf  provl.«ions  as  to 
parties  (Including  real  parties  In  lnt.errst,  in- 
fants, and  incompetence)  and  .'oindf-r  are 
FubstAntially  similar  to  those  In  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  The  capacity  of 
an  individual  Is  determined  by  the  law  of 
hi.'i  domicile,  the  capacity  of  the  corpo'atlon 
bv  the  law  of  the  State  In  which  it  was  or- 
giniz^d.  and  the  capacity  of  a  ptu-tnershlp 
or  other  unincorporated  associations  by  the 
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law  of  the  State  In  which  Its  principnl  of- 
fice la  located. 

Sectlou  406:  The  provision  as  to  Inter- 
pleader, which  Is  similar  to  that  m  the  Fed- 
eral Hule«  of  Civil  Procedtixe.  will  be  use- 
ful In  fMTOceedlngs  such  as  those  before  the 
Armed  Services  Board  of  Contract  Appeals 
which  Involve  both  a  contractor  and  a  sub- 
contractor as  well  aa  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Section  407:  This  section  cnntains  provi- 
sions with  respect  to  class  proceedings  in- 
cluding secondary  actions  by  shareh  Iders. 
It  permits  class  proceedings  where  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  are  »<j  nvmierous  that  it  Is 
impractical  to  bring  them  all  before  the 
agency  and  where  the  proceedings  falrlv  In- 
sure the  adequate  representation  of  the  In- 
terest of  all  members  of  the  chiss. 

Section  408:  This  section  provides  fjr  bo-.h 
Intervention  of  right  and  permissive  li.-^er- 
ventlon  and  It  establishes  the  specific  proce- 
dures for  intervention. 

Seccion  409:  Provision  is  made  f.  r  the  su')- 
stltutlon  of  parties  in  the  case  of  death  u.- 
competency.  transfer  of  Interest  and  the 
death  or  change  of  a  public   ofRcer 

TITLE    V.    DEPOSITIONS    \.N0    D!.-.'<)VERY 

Sections  501-512  The  provisions  as  to 
depositions  and  discovery  are  stmilftr  to 
those  In  the  Federal  Rules  r,f  civil  Pr^Kedure 
and  make  specific  an  area  covered  only  casu- 
ally and  without  detail  in  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  They  permit  deposi- 
tions In  a  pendlni;  pr-veedma;  as  well  as 
prior  to  the  Inttiauon  of  a  {i^r-x-eeding  :\nd 
pending  appeal  The  pro\l.sl..n  for  deposi- 
tions prior  to  the  inltiatl^-n  of  a  proceeding 
may  be  useful  in  -hose  ''ases  In  which  i*  Is 
llltely  that  an  administrative  proceeding  wUl 
later  be  brought  and  it  Is  desired  to  perpe'vi- 
ate  testimot^.y  which  w.nild  be  of  lmp<  r*:i:.ce 
In  such  a  proceeding.  There  are  provisions 
for  the  protection  of  the  parties  and  the 
deponent.  Including  privileged  matters,  '•.nd 
for  subpenas  to  enforce  attendance. 

The  provlsl  >n  permitting  a  party  to  ask 
the  locTl  US  d;.sTlct  court,  as  well  as  the 
agency,  for  an  order  limiting  '^r  terminating 
a  deposition  being  condur*ed  :n  bad  faith  or 
to  embarrass  or  oppress  the  deponent  or  a 
party  will  permit  Immediate  action  to  be 
taken  locally  without  the  delay  which  would 
be  caused  if  it  was  necessary  to  appear  before 
the  agenf'y  for  stich  an  order 

TITLE     VI.     HEAKI.NG3 

Sections  601-803.  605  The  provisions  as 
to  the  assignment  of  prrx^eedmgs  for  hear- 
ing, voluntary  ai.d  liivulun'ary  dismi.ssa: 
consolidation,  separate  hearings,  and  pn^f 
of  official  records  are  subv-itai.tiar, y  simil.ir 
to  those  In  the  Feder.ii  Rvues  <ji  Civil  Pr'.>ce- 
dure. 

Section  604:  T^.e  sC'^tlTn  relating  to  evi- 
dence provides  that  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses shall  be  taken  in  open  session  and 
that  the  rules  of  evidence  used  In  nonjury 
civil  actions  In  Federa',  cotirts  shal'  govern 
the  admissltni  of  evidence  except  where  the 
agency  determines  tha-  ex'rn-  rdlnary  cir- 
cumstances Justify  the  vise  of  special  rul^s 
of  evidence  published  by  the  h^Ti-^y  prior 
to  the  hearings.  This  provision  would  per- 
mit special  rules  of  evidence  in  ailen  pri  p. 
erty  matters  where  It  may  be  dlfflrnlt  to  prove 
contentions  under  the  usual  rul^s  of  evi- 
dence and  In  veterans  cases  where  the  pro- 
ceedings are  often  conducted  without  the 
p.^rties  being  repr?sen':ed   by  rrunsel. 

Section  606:  The  provisions  relating  to 
subpenas  are  generally  similar  to  those  m 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pr'X'edure.  The 
express  authorization  for  each  agenry  to 
issue  srubpenas  for  any  of  the  purposes  set 
forth  lu  the  code  extends  the  subpena  power 
for  such  purposes  to  agencies  not  preser.tly 
having  the  power.  Any  party  has  a  right  to 
a  subpena  and  the  subpena  may  be  served 
by  any  person  who  Is  not  a  party  and  is  over 
18  yeaxi  of  age. 


If  any  persun.  without  adequate  excuse, 
fails  to  obey  a  subpena  served  upon  him. 
upon  tile  petition  of  the  party  wtio  requested 
the  s'ibpeaa  lo  the  US.  district  court  lu  the 
district  In  which  the  person  reside.s,  the 
court  mav  deem  his  failure  to  nbey  to  be  a 
contempt  o!  the  agency  which  issued  the 
subpena  and  punish  him  a.-  if  he  were  in  con- 
tempt o[  r<:)urt. 

Sec- ion  607  Formal  exceptions  to  rulings 
and  orders  are  made  unnecetisary. 

Secti  ,n  608:  An  agency  is  required  In  a 
proceeding  to  And  the  tn.ru.  s;^'  .  ..v  n.d  to 
atate  separately  Its  cor.  ;:  ;  r,-  I;.*  Find- 
ings of  fact  shall  not  t>-  -*•■  .i.^ide  on  ap- 
peal if  they  are  suppor-f^d  t  y  substantial 
evidence. 

Section  609:  The  hearing  commissioners 
described  In  this  section  are  intended  to  be 
the  same  as  the  hearing  examiners  referred 
to  In  section  11  of  the  .^dmlnlstratlve  Pro- 
cedure Act  The  terminology  wa.s  changed  to 
give  them  a  title  more  consistent  with  the 
Importance  of  their  work  In  administrative 
proceedings.  Subsection  (a)  Is  not  Intended 
to  confer  additional  powers  upon  agencies 
with  respect  to  the  selection,  appointment, 
tenure  and  pay  of  hearing  commissioners. 
but  to  refer  to  those  examiners  appointed 
under  section  11  of  the  .Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  or  other  statutes. 

This  section  generally  states  the  existing 
law  with  respect  to  the  powers  of  a  hearing 
examiner  and  U  Intended  to  encourage  rather 
than  discourage  the  practice  of  an  agency 
granting  to  a  hearing  commissioner  the 
power  to  conduct  and  decide  administrative 
proceedings  on  behalf  of  the  agency. 

TITLK   VU.    DECISIONS 

Section  701-710:  The  provisions  as  to  the 
form  of  a  decision,  the  various  types  of  de- 
cisions including  default  decisions,  summary 
decisions,  declaratory  decisions,  rehearlngs. 
and  amendments  and  corrections  of  decisions 
are  generally  similar  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  with  respect 
to  Judgments. 

TITLE   VIII.    PROVISIONAI,   AKO  FIWAL   RrMEDIES 
AND  SPECIAL  PROCXKDnCCS 

Section  801:  This  section  expressly  pro- 
vides for  both  temporary  and  permanent 
cease  and  desist  orders  where  an  agency  has 
authority  to  issue  a  cease  and  desist  order. 
It  provides  for  the  giving  of  security  by  any 
applicant  for  a  cease  and  desist  order  other 
than  United  States  or  an  agency  or  officer 
thereof  In  order  to  discourage  frivolous  or 
spurious  appUcntlons  for  such  orders. 

Section  802 :  The  provision  for  an  offer  of 
settlement  places  up.>n  a  pairty  who  unrea- 
sonably refu.ses  to  settle  a  mat'er  the  penalty 
of  paying  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  other 
partv  after  the  making  of  the  offer  of  set- 
tlement 

rvn.r.  rx     ji'tiiczm    re\-ifvv 

Section  901:  Judicial  review  may  be  h.id 
of  (a)  agency  actions  which  are  made 
reviewable  by  statute  and  (b)  all  other 
agency  actions  except  those  of  which  review 
Ls  expressly  precluded  by  law.  Thus,  agency 
actions  which  the  courts  have  held  are  not 
subject  *o  Judicial  review  are  not  made  sub- 
ject to  review  by  this  code,  nor  dr>es  the  cxle 
govern  the  judicial  review  of  any  agency 
action  or  decision  otherwi=;e  specifically  pro- 
vided for  by  statute.  Where  there  is  no 
contrary  provision  the  code  provides  that 
the  Judicial  review  shall  be  by  a  U.S.  district 
court,  from  whose  decision  an  appeal  may  be 
taken. 

Sections  902-905:  The  procedure  for  judi- 
cial review  In  a  district  court  Is  stated  In 
some  detail  and  provides  fur  the  filing  cf 
a  petition  In  the  district  court  and  for  tne 
fl.aig  with  the  agency  of  a  notice  of  appeal. 

There  is  a  provision  for  a  costs  bond  of 
•250  to  discourage  frivolous  or  inconseqien- 
tial  appeals  In  general,  the  provisions  for 
Judicial  review  follow  the  provisions  of  the 


Federiu  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  for  review 
of  di.stnci  court  declalous. 

TITLE    X.    ACKNCIXB    AND    Cl  EHK3 

Section  1001  This  section  Includes  provi- 
sions as  to  the  days  and  hours  that  an 
a^jenry  is  open  for  the  purp<;3e  of  fliing 
{papers,  requires  hearings  upon  the  merits 
to  be  open  to  the  public.  ettablUhes  the 
manner  In  which  the  clerk  of  an  agency 
shall  serve  a  notice  of  orders  and  decisions 
and  permits  an  agency  to  prescribe  a  sched- 
ule of  fees. 

Section  1002:  Requires  nn  agency  to  estab- 
lish times  and  places  for  the  hearing  of 
motions. 

Section  1003;  Provides  that  a  docket  of 
administrative  proceedings  as  well  as  cer- 
tain other  records  shall  be  kept  by  the  clerk 

TITLE    XI.    CCNEaAL    PROVISIONS 

Section  1101:  The  following  proceedings 
are  excepted  from  this  code : 

(1)  Courts  martial  and  .similar  proceed- 
ings. 

(2)  Arbitration   and   mediation   fun'-tlons 
(31    Proceedings    In    which    only    a    minor 

amount  Is  Involved  and  In  which  the  parties 
stipulate  In  writing  that  the  proceeding 
shall  be  governed  by  rules  previously  pub- 
lished by  the  apency  in  the  Frderal  Register. 

(4)  Proceedings  In  which  a  right  f  r  priv- 
ilege Is  sought  by  an  Individual  for  his  per- 
sonal, nonexclusive,  not  for  profit  use,  ouch 
as  amateur  radio  and  pilot  licenses  and 
which  are  governed  by  rules  previously  pub- 
lished by  the  agency  in  the  Federal  Register. 

It  Is  expressly  stated  that  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  Is  superseded  or  modified 
only  with  respect  to  matters  referred  lo  In 
the  code  and  that  It  shall  continue  to  govern 
such  administrative  proceedings  In  all  other 
respects  as  well  as  to  govern  all  other  pr'-- 
ccedlngs  to  which  It  Is  applicable  Tlie 
Intent  here  Is  to  supersede  or  modify  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  only  where  il 
deals  with  the  mechanics  of  practice,  rather 
than  with  substantive  matters,  except,  of 
course,  that  discovery  and  subpena  provi- 
sions are  made  applicable  to  all  agencies 

Section  1102:  The  agencies  are  permitted 
to  make  their  own  rules  governing  their 
practice  so  long  as  they  are  not  Inconsistent 
with  this  code. 

Section  1103:  This  section  defines  the  fol- 
lowing terms  Agency,  person,  hearing  com- 
missioner and  presiding  officer.  A  "person" 
includes  an  agency. 

Section  1104:  An  agency  is  en'^ouraged  to 
prepare  and  publish  simple  and  brief  forms 
for  the  use  of  the  parties  in  routine  matters. 

Section  1105;  The  code  becomes  efTe^'iive 
6  month£  after  it  Is  enacted. 


NATIONAL      MEDIATION      BOARD- 
NOMINATION  OF  ROBERT  O  BOYD 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  yesl^rdity 
I  reported  favorably,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  as  a 
result  of  its  unanimous  vote,  the  nomi- 
nation of  Robert  O.  Boyd,  of  Oregon,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  National  Mediation 
Board. 

Through  some  inadvertence,  the  nom.- 
nation  of  Mi'.  Boyd  wiis  not  printed  on 
the  Executive  Calendar  for  today 

However,  there  is  no  opposition  to  the 
nomination,  Mr.  Boyd  has  been  on  tlie 
board  since  1954;  in  fact,  at  time.s  lie 
has  served  as  its  chairman. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  nomination  be  now  considered 
and  confirmed,  as  in  executive  session. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  re- 
ser.'inj?  the  ripht  to  object.  I  do  so  only 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  that  I  am 
sure  the  omission  from  the  Executive 
Calendar  was  a  sheer  inadvertence. 


Mr  HILL  There  is  no  question  of 
that,  because  the  nomination  wa.s  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  yesterday,  as  the 
Congressional  Recxjkd  for  ye.sterday,  on 
page  1703,  clearly  6ho\<.s 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER  I.s  there 
objection?  Without  obiection.  as  in  ex- 
ecutive ses.sion,  tiie  nomination  will  t)e 
considered;  and,  witliout  objection  it  is 
confirmed 

Without  obtectjon,  the  President  will 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination. 


Fong 

McNamara 

Frear 

Majmuson 

Ful  bright 

Man.<=neld 

Goldwaier 

Mivriln 

Gore 

Monroney 

Orecn 

Morse 

Omening: 

Monan 

Hart 

Mundt 

Hart  Ice 

Pastore 

Hayden 

Prouty 

Herailngs 

Proxmlre 

FcAn.RAl.     FINANCIAL     AS.SISTANCE 
FOR  SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION 

TThe  Senate  re.<;iimed  the  con.-^ideration 
of  the  bill  'S  8  to  authorise  an  emer- 
gency 2-year  program  of  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  in  school  construction  to 
the  State.<; 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  uKrefin^  to  the  so-called 
Cooper- Ja^its  sub.«;titute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  I  sui:- 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names : 

Aiken 

AUott 

.Anderson 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bridges 

Brunsdale 

Bush 

BuUer 

Byrd,  Va  Hlckenlooper      Randolph 

Bvrd.W   Va         HO!  Robertson 

Cannon  Holland  Russell 

Carlson  Hrui^ka  Baltonstall 

Carroll  Humphrey  Schoeppel 

Case.  N.J.  Jackson  Scott 

Case,  S  Dak        Javiu  Smith 

Chavez  Johnson,  Tex      Sparkman 

Church  Johnston,  8  C.    Stennls 

Clark  Jordan  S;.-mlnfrton 

Cooper  Keating  Talmadge 

Cotton  Kefauver  Thurmond 

Curtis  Kennedy  Wiley 

Dlrksen  Kerr  Williams,  N  J. 

Dodd  Kuchel  Williams,  Del 

Douglas  Uausche  Yarborough 

Dworshak  Ixraj;.  H.-\wall       Younji,  N  Dak 

EUender  Long,  !.«  Young  Ohio 

Engle  McCarthy 

Ervln  McClellan 

Mr.  MANSFIEID  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  i  Mr.  Mt - 
GrEl.  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Mor.tana  ;  Mr. 
Murray  1.  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
IMr.  MusKiEJ  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Mis-sissippi  I  Mr. 
Ea.stland].  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
iMr.  O'Mahonev  '  and  the  .'-'enator  from 
Oregon  IMr.  NErBErcER  i  are  absent  be- 
cau.se  of  Illness 

The  Senator  from  F.orida  'Mr. 
Smathersj  is  absent  on  olBcial  business 
attending  the  Latin  American  Trade 
Study  Mission  as  chairman  of  the  Latin 
American  Trade  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee. 

Mr.   KUCHEL      I  aiinouiicc  that   the 
■Senator  from  Indiana  fMr   Capehart'  is 
ne-f^s,'5arily  absent. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Ke'tinc  in  the  chair'.  A  quorum  is 
present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  iMr  Cooper  •.  for  himself 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  IMr. 
Javitsi.  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for 
the  committee  amendment 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr  President.  I  sl^X 
for  the  yi-a.s  and  nays  on  llie  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  AND  CER- 
TAIN    TELEVISION     PROGRAMS 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  it  is 
indoed  a  rriarkery  of  decency  that  in  the 
sa.Tie  week  that  the  US.  Senate  pa.S5ed 
legislation  to  provide  a  sum  of  $25  mil- 
lion to  flf^ht  juvenile  delinquency,  a  tele- 
vision station  which  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  Federal  acency.  last  Saturday 
night  shewed  a  film,  "The  Devil  and  the 
Flesh,"  which  openly  portrayed  the  illicit 
relations  of  a  young  married  woman  and 
her  teenage  lover.  Realistic  scenes  of 
seduction  leading  to  a  meeting  m  bed 
were  the  principal  contents  of  this  pic- 
ture. It  was  watched  by  teenagers  as 
tlie  operators  of  the  st.ation  knew  or 
should  have  known 

The  travesty  of  the  showing  is  in  the 
fact  that  television  and  radio  stations 
basically  are  sui)posed  to  be  operat.(^d  m 
the  interest  of  the  public  The  television 
.stations  of  the  country  have  had  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  the  GoveiTiment  an 
extraordinary  privilege  of  usinc  the  pub- 
lic airways,  and  through  them,  entering 
the  homes  of  our  citizenry. 

Undoubtedly,  tliis  same  station  in  the 
past  has  been  telUng  the  public  about  the 
n.se  of  juvenile  delinquency  It  has  been 
placing  tile  blame  for  the  increased  moral 
breakdown  of  our  youth  upon  various 
causes. 

With  respect  to  the  legislation  that 
was  passed  last  week.  I  felt  that  it  con- 
templated dealings  only  with  the  symp- 
toms and  not  with  the  causes. 

On  this  flixir.  I  pointed  out  that  from 
practically  every  .standpomt.  through  the 
examples  which  we  set  in  public  and  pri- 
vate life,  we  have  been  contributing  to 
the  growing  number  of  juvenile  delin- 
quents. It  is  sheer  folly  and  falsehood  to 
pretend  that  we  will  adequately  fight  the 
growth  of  juvenile  delinquency  by  spend- 
ing Federal  money,  while  at  the  same 
time,  countenancing  the  presentation  on 
public  licensed  television  stations  licen- 
tious pictures  exciting  the  pa.ssicns  of  not 
only  the  adults  but  of  the  teenagers. 
In  effect,  our  action.s  arc  akin  to  the  in- 
consistency of  the  person  building  a  part 
of  his  hou.se  when  another  part  is  on  fire 

Moreover,  only  recently,  another  film, 
"I  Am  a  Camera  ■  shown  through  tele- 
vision, implied'y  cave  ispproval  of  pro- 
miscuous relations  between  unmarried 
persons 

The  television  industry,  tlirough  its 
leaders,  is  stating  its  ability  to  control 
and  supervise  itself  without  Federal  ac- 
tion. 

Barely  a  f  ev,  months  have  passed  since 
revelations  of  scandalous  deception  of 
the  general  public  practiced  on  televi- 


.'.lon  statioiis  look  place.  A  number  of 
unimportant  little  individuals  have  paid 
the  price  for  those  wrongs.  The  sta- 
tions which  really  profited  have  gone 
unscathed  and  unpunished. 

Daily,  I  read  in  the  newspaper  of  the 
juvenile  delinquency  that  exists  in  the 
Di.nrict  of  Columbia  Disorderly  con- 
duct by  teenage  tx)ys  and  girls  has  caused 
great  alarm.  How  can  you  expect  any 
other  type  of  conduct  from  teenagers 
and  even  adults  when  the  Federal  air- 
ways and  publicly  licensed  television  and 
radio  stations  are  allowed  to  communi- 
cate into  the  homes  pictures  of  lewd- 
ness indecency  and  immorality. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  should  be- 
i:.n  txcrcis.ng  the  authority  which  is 
vested  in  it  to  insure  that  hcensed  sta- 
tions are  using  their  extraordinary  privi- 
leges granted  them  by  the  Government, 
not  in  the  debauchmg  of  the  youth  of 
America,  but  in  the  public  interest  and 
for  the  public  welfare  of  our  people. 

It  will  be  futile  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  begin  carrying  out  the  ex- 
pense of  schoolteachers,  training  social 
v.orkers,  policemen,  probation  officers, 
^psychoanalysts,  psychiatrists  and  others 
to  fight  juvenile  delinquency  if  at  the 
same  time,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  continues  to  permit  the  dis- 
sem.iiaticn  of  films  portraying  lewdness 
and  debaucheiy. 

It  is  essential  ihat  the  left  hand  of 
Government,  namely,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  follow  the  in- 
tent and  purpose  of  the  right  hand 
of  Government — namely,  Congress — and 
exerci.se  its  right  to  withdraw  licen.«;e 
privileges  from  television  stations  which 
fail  to  consider  the  public  interest  and 
public  morality,  and  which  deliberately 
show  programs  which  cannot  have  any 
other  impact  than  to  debauch  and  con- 
taminate the  youth  of  our  country. 


EMPLOYMENT,  GROWTH, 
PRICE  LEVFXS 


AND 


Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  EtoucLAs'i.  the 
distin2T.i!shed  chairman  of  the  Jomt  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  recently  discussed  on 
the  Senate  floor  the  majority  report  of 
the  committee  on  its  i-ecent  study  of  em- 
ployment, growth,   and   price  levels 

During  the  course  of  his  remarks,  the 
Senator  was  highly  critical  of  the  Presi- 
dents  Cabinet  Committee  on  Price  Sta- 
bility for  Economic  Growth,  of  which 
Vice  President  Nixon  is  chairman  and 
W.  Allen  Wallis  is  executive  director 

Mr.  Wallis,  an  economist  of  high  stand- 
ing in  his  profession,  and  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  quite  properly  has 
taken  exception  to  the  Senator's  re- 
marks concerning  the  work  of  the  Cab- 
inet Committee,  which  I  myself  re- 
garded as  unfair  and  misleading.  In  a 
statement  issued  today,  Mr.  Wallis  sets 
the  record  straight,  and  I  a£k  unanimou* 
consent.  Mr.  President,  that  his  state- 
ment may  be  printed  in  the  Rkcosd  fol- 
lowing these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.) 
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'  Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  the  study 
recently  concluded  by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  produced  some  valu- 
able results  which,  unfortunately,  have 
been  marred  by  the  highly  partisan,  po- 
litical, character  of  the  report  issued  by 
the  committee's  majority. 

The  weaknesses  in  the  majority  re- 
port have  been  widely  recognized  by 
independent  observers.  As  the  New  York 
Times  pointed  out  in  a  recent  editorial. 
the  most  controversial  section  of  the 
majority  report  is  a  story  of  an  attempt 
to  erect  a  program  for  increasine:  the  an- 
nual rate  of  economic  growth  withm  the 
general  framework  of  cheap  money  and 
without  losing  face  politically  by  re- 
treating from  an  untenable  position  on 
the  interest  rate  ceilin? 

The  majority  has  been  ?uilty  of  a 
fraudulent  use  of  statistics  in  a  trans- 
parent attempt  to  exalt  the  record  of  the 
previous  administration  and  blacken 
that  of  the  Eisenhower  admini.'^tration. 
This  deception  was  exposed  in  the  unani- 
mous report  of  the  committee's  minority. 
from  which  I  quote  a  few  brief  para- 
graphs: 

Throughout  the  majority  report,  figures 
around  4  5  percent  for  annual  growth  In  total 
production  of  the  US.  econi-my  are  fre- 
quently mentioned.  This  4-2  percent 
figure  turns  out  on  examination  to  be  as 
phony  as  a  4'-^  dollar  bill. 

Figures  around  4  5  percent  are  used  In  two 
quite  different  rest)€C's.  referring  to:  What 
the  majority  allege  the  V  3  economy  could 
do  over  a  long  future  period;  and  to  what 
they  claim  the  US.  economy  did  do  In  the 
(artificially  selected  1  years  1947-53  The  re- 
peated and  alternating  use  of  essentially  the 
same  figure  both  for  the  lon^-run  g.jal"  and 
for  the  experience  of  1947  53  hardly  gives  the 
Impression  that  the  majority  want  It  to  be 
thought  of  as  a  mere  c  ncldence  Accord- 
ingly, there  ought  to  ';■■  ■rie  connection  be- 
tween the  policy  recnin:.  ^.idatlons  which  are 
proposed  to  achieve  this  goal  and  the  policies 
which  were  followed  in  the  1947-53  period. 
However,  we  search  m  vain  for  any  such  con- 
nection. On  the  contrary,  on  search. ng  care- 
fully, we  find  a  set  of  explanations  which 
clearly  show  up  the  f>erlt>d  1947  5J  as  totally 
unrepresentative  and  not  Dne  we  would  want 
to  repeat:  and  we  find  that  there  is  no  ba.sls 
In  fact  for  the  4  5  percent  figure  as  an 
appropriate  goal  In  the  future 

In   the    words   of   the   majority   report: 

".After  the  inevitable  decline  of  total  out- 
put at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  growth  re- 
Biuned  In  1947  was  interrupted  by  the  reces- 
sion of  1949,  and  then  coritmued  at  a  very 
high  rate  during  the  Korean  war  " 

At  other  points  in  the  majority  report.  It  Is 
also  conceded  that  the  Inflationary  b'X)m  of 
1946-51  had  something  to  dj  with  the  pent- 
up  demands  of  consumers  because  of  World 
War  II.  To  malte  the  rate  f  increase  as  l.irge 
as  possible,  the  majority  selected  the  ye;u-  of 
lowest  output  In  the  pc»stwar  reconversion 
period  as  their  base,  and  calculated  the 
growth  from  this  point  through  1953,  the 
year  of  peak  Government  spending  In  the 
Korean  war  boom.  Are  we  seriously  expected 
to  use  this  period  as  a  guide  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  high  rate  of  gr  jwth — a  period  of 
postwar  conversion,  forced  draft  production 
to  break  the  bottlenecks  In  satisfying  pent- 
up  constimer  demand  wartime  remobUlza- 
tlon.  and  rampant  Inflation'  Svireiy.  ad^ip- 
tion  of  this  war-reconverslon-war  pattern  as 
our  Ideal  wo^old  be  tantamount  to  throwing 
our   policy   goals    to  the  winds. 

We  cannot  believe  that  this  combination 
of  policies  Is  what  the  majority  has  In  mind 
wh-^n  they  reoeatedlv  hold  up  for  favorable 
com;  ir..~,;.n  the  growch  achieved  In  the  peri'Xl 
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1947-53.  Surely  the  nature  of  the  tw  i  i>>.)ms 
m  that  period — the  post-World  W.tr  II  boom 
to  satisfy  pent-up  demands,  ai.cl  the  Korei;n 
war  boom— must  have  slipped  their  minds. 
or  has  been  blotted  out  by  their  hypnotic 
f£i£Clnation  with  a  45  percent  growth  rate. 
Actually,  the  economy  may  have  done  less 
than  It  was  capable  of  doing  In  that  period: 
for  the  rate  of  growth  of  total  production 
from  1945.  when  World  War  II  production 
was  slowing  down  and  reconversion  was 
Just  beginning,  to  the  peak  of  the  Korean 
war  boom  in  1953.  was  less  than  2  percent 
per  year,  which  on  the  majority's  reckon- 
ing Is  a  low  growth  rate.  We  believe  that  we 
should  look  to  other  periods  for  our  main 
guidance  as  to  what  our  economy  can  and 
should  accomplish  both  qualitatively  and 
quantitatively. 

Mr  President.  I  think  it  also  should 
be  noted  that  the  majority  failed  to  re- 
port tnat  t.ie  Nation's  economic  growth 
m  19.53  and  1959  was  at  an  annual  rate 
of  7  percent,  and  that  the  estimated 
rate  of  growth  for  the  current  year,  1960. 
IS  approximately  6  percent. 

Mr.  President,  to  complete  the  record. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  Times 
editorial  to  which  I  have  referred  may  be 
print^ed  follo'Aing  these  remarks,  together 
with  the  full  text  of  the  minority  views 
of  the  committer  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  2  and  3.) 

Exhibit  1 
St^ttment  bt  W.  Alien  Waiiis,  Spictal  As- 

.si.sTANT  TO  THI  President   of  the    UNiirD 

State.s    and  Executive  Vice  Chairman    or 

THE  Cabinet  Committte  on  Price  Stability 

roE  Economic  Growth 

Senator  Douglas,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  has 
made  misleading  statements  about  the  Pres- 
ident's Cabinet  Committee  on  Price  Stability 
for  Economic  Growth,  of  which  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon  Is  Chairman  and  I  am  Executive 
Vice  Chairman. 

The  Senator  made  the  misleading  state- 
ments last  week  during  a  long  speech  In  the 
Senate  In  which  he  praised  his  own  work.  I 
c&n  sympathize  with  his  being  carried  away 
by  honest  enthusiasm  for  his  own  work  and 
its  completion,  and  I  guess  I  can  even  under- 
stand why  he  would  congratulate  himself 
publicly  In  his  own  political  self -Interest 
this  election  year,  but  as  a  longtime  admirer 
and  former  student  of  Paul  H  Douglas  the 
former  economist,  I  am  saddened  that  he 
should  sto^op  to  misrepresenting  the  work  of 
others  to  Inflate  the  importance  of  his  own 
work. 

The  Cabinet  Com.mlttee,  as  Its  membership 
and  stated  purposes  clearly  show.  Is  a  co- 
ordlnatLng  committee  within  the  adminis- 
tration. One  of  its  main  purposes  Is  to  see 
that  every  executive  agency  takes  into  ac- 
count not  only  Its  primary  mission  but  Its 
secondary  Impact  on  price  stability  and  on 
economic  growth.  The  Cabinet  Committee 
Is  not  a  research  project  or  an  Investigatory 
commission  like  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee's Special  Study  of  Employment 
Growth  and  Price  Level. 

While  the  Cabinet  Committee  has  direct 
access  to  the  whole  executive  branch  of  the 
Government — and  for  that  matter  to  many 
private  economic  agencies,  too — surely  the 
Senator  realizes  that  direct  access  Is  not 
equivalent  to  the  right  to  use  up  several 
hundred  thous.and  dollars  worth  of  services, 
even  If  we  should  want  to. 

One  of  the  President's  assignments  to  the 
Cabinet  Committee  is  to  help  bring  about 
better  public  understanding  of  Issues  in- 
volved in  price  stability  and  economic 
growth  To  this  end.  the  Committee  has 
made  public  three  analytical  and  expianat^try 
statements  and   two  speeches  of  colne.     In 


addition,  the  President  made  public  an  In- 
terim report  In  which  the  Committee  told, 
soon  after  It  was  organized,  wh.it  It  would 
do.  These  are  the  only  things  to  which  the 
Senator  could  be  referring  when  he  talks 
about  press  relea.'^es  and  mimeograph  ma- 
chines It  would  be  no  more  accurate  to 
refer  to  the  studies  and  papers  of  the  Joint 
committee  as  press  releases. 

Tlie  Senator's  Incorrect  statements  about 
the  work  of  others  should  not  blind  us  to  the 
fact  that  Senator  Douglas  Is  not  entirely 
ln.^ccurate  In  his  claims,  for  the  Joint  com- 
mittee has  performed  some  raluable  services 
In  its  special  study.  Many  of  the  Nation'* 
outstanding  economists  prepared  btatemonta 
on  Important  Issues  of  policy.  These  state- 
ments were  on  the  whole  carefully,  con- 
structlvely.  and  responsibly  done.  They  are 
a  credit  to  the  witnesses  and  to  the  profes- 
sion, and  the  Cabinet  Committee  haa  al- 
ready found  them  directly  helpful.  In  my 
Judgment,  however,  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee and  Its  staff  did  considerably  lets 
than  Justice  to  the  economic  profession  and 
to  those  economists  who  testified,  by  choos- 
ing to  make  their  reports  partisan  |X)lltical 
documents. 

Exhibit  2 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Jan    28,   1960] 

Sttjot  or  Rationalization? 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Con- 
gress has  released  its  conclusions  on  the 
vaguely  comprehensive  subject.  "Employ- 
ment. Growth,  and  Price  Levels  "  To  put  it 
more  precisely,  it  has  issued  two  reports,  a 
nine-man  majority  report  and  a  six-man 
minority  repjort.  and  the  supplemental  views 
of  three  of  the  individual  members. 

A  considerable  area  of  agreement  Is  to  be 
found  in  all  these  comments,  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  subject  of  economic  growth 
and  recommendations  for  dealing  with  it 
through  fiscal  and  monetary  policies,  all 
semblance  of  harmony  disappears.  The 
story  of  the  most  bitterly  controversial  sec- 
tion of  the  majority  report  is  the  story  of 
an  attempt  to  erect  a  program  for  increasing 
the  annual  rate  of  economic  growth  within 
the  general  framework  of  cheap  money  and 
without  losing  face  politically  by  retreating 
from  an  untenable  position  on  the  Interest 
rate  celling,  the  most  conspicuous  symbol  of 
the  policy. 

The  report  has  elected  to  build  Its  ca.-^e  to 
show  that  economic  growth  has  been  neg- 
lected under  the  Elsenhower  administration 
on  what  purports  to  be  the  historical  record. 
It  notes  that  "from  1953  to  1959"  growth  has 
been  at  a  rate  of  only  23  percent.  This  con- 
trasts with  an  average  rate  of  growth  of  4  fl 
percent  between  1947  and  1953  (that  is  to 
say,  under  the  Truman  administration). 

Now,  between  June  23.  1950  and  the  end  of 
the  Truman  administration  llie  Nation  was 
leading  the  forces  of  the  UN.  in  an  unofficial 
war  in  Korea,  a  war  that  touched  off  an 
enormous  defense  effort  in  this  country.  In 
short,  the  period  choeen  to  emphasize  the 
slowdown  of  growth  In  the  past  7  years  be- 
gins with  the  low  point  of  the  postwar  con- 
version period  and  concluded  on  the  year  of 
peak  Government  spending  on  the  rearma- 
ment program. 

The  use  of  such  statistics  as  these  is  not 
only,  as  the  minority  accurately  points  out. 
"as  phony  as  a  $4'^  bill"  but  It  Is  dangerous 
for  those  employing  It.  This  careful  selec- 
tion of  the  period  covered,  calculated  to  make 
the  best  possible  showing  for  the  previous 
administration,  is  almost  certain  to  raise 
the  question,  "How  did  the  country  do  un- 
der Its  cheap  money  policy  In  the  4  years  of 
peace  before  late  June  1950?"  And  the  an- 
swer is  one  that  can  only  be  described  as 
embarraslng  In  those  4  years  we  got 
almost  no  economic  growth  (an  annual  aver- 
age of  about  one-third  of  1  percent)  but  we 
had   a  glorious  Infiatlon — an   inflation   tliat 


carried  the  wholesale  price  Index  of  69.6  to 
103.  which  Is  an  Increase  of  33.4  points,  or 
43.5  percent. 

Exhibit  3 
Minoritt  Views 

introduction 

Tlie  minority  wish  they  could  Join  In  a 
unanimous  report,  leaving  It  to  Individuals 
to  file  such  supplemental  views  as  they 
might  feel  necessary  and  proper;  but  the 
character  of  the  majority  report  compels  us 
to  make  a  separate  statement  to  register 
both  dl.-^sent  and  a^eement  and  to  make 
clear  where  we  dlfTer  In  approach,  philos- 
ophy, and  in  Interpretation  of  the  evidence. 

Because  of  the  exceedingly  brief  time  al- 
lowed us  to  study  the  majority  report  and 
prepare  our  statement,  and  because  of  the 
shortcomings  of  the  staff  report,  we  are 
forced  to  be  brief  and  cannot  attempt  to 
develop  a  report  as  affirmative  and  construc- 
tive In  tone  as  we  had  hoped  We  c^n  only 
set  forth  what  we  think  are  son.e  of  the 
chief  errors  and  limitations  of  the  report 
and  what  we  feel  to  be  more  tenable  r^nd 
reasonable  policy  ix>sltlons 

Our  remarks  will  be  made  under  three 
main  heads  "I  TTie  General  Character  and 
Quality  of  the  Majority  Report";  "II  A  Brief 
and  Necessarily  Selective  E.aluatlon  of  the 
Findings  and  Recommendations  of  the  Main 
Sections  of  the  Majority  Report'  ,  and  III. 
Some  Concluding  Comments  " 

X.     GENERAL     CHARAC-THl     AND     QUALITT     OF     THE 
MAJORITT    RtPORT 

In  undertftklnc  this  study  of  employment. 
growth,  and  price  levels.  i.*^ie  Joint  Economic 
Committee  had  a  magnificent  opportunity — 
a  $'200,000  opportunity  to  define  the  issues. 
to  Identify  gaps  In  our  knowledge  to  recom- 
mend agreed-on  changes  m  public  ptillcy.  to 
focus  attention  on  the  sources  of  dLsapree- 
ment,  and  to  improve  conpresslonal  and  pub- 
lic understanding  of  tlic  various  p.  als  of 
economic  poiicy. 

On  the  whole  the  study  Itself  was  con- 
ducted In  a  competent  and  ob.lectlve  man- 
ner. The  hearings  were  well  balanced  and 
at  a  high  level.  Many  of  the  top  economists 
of  the  profession  contributed  freely  of  tlielr 
time,  talents,  and  wl.sdom  A  lit>>rature  was 
assembled,  both  in  the  hearings  and  in  the 
81>eclal  studies,  which  rrflects  credit  on  the 
committee,  on  its  special  staff,  and  on  the 
economics  profession  In  It  are  found  a 
wealth  of  useful  data,  as  well  as  a  dUersity 
of  views  and  policy  suKgestlons  on  many 
points.  In  these  rich  contributions  the  com- 
mittee may  take  pride. 

These  standards  were  not.  unfortunately, 
maintained  in  the  comniittee's  staff  rcix)rt. 
published  last  month  (Staff  Report  on  Em- 
ployment. Growth,  and  Price  Levels,  "  86th 
Cong,  1st  sess  .  Dec  24.  1969).  We  regret  to 
say  that.  In  our  opinion,  this  refx)rt  does  not 
meet  high  professional  .■■tandards  While 
there  Is  much  valuable  material  in  It,  it  Is 
marred  by  partisanship  by  opinions  and  as- 
sertions not  supported  by  the  evidence,  and 
by  significant  inconsistencies  and  serious 
omissions  We  know  from  working  with  the 
special  study  staff  that  the  report  does  not 
do  Justice  to  their  individual  and  collective 
capacities. 

As  a  basis  for  sound  ix>llcy  rec.mn.rndri- 
tuns.  the  committee  needed  a  ei30d  staff  re- 
port. Such  a  report  would  have  Included 
»n  objective,  competent,  and  scholarly  sum- 
mary and  analysis  of  the  many  magnificent 
papers  prepared  consclentloxisly  for  the  coin- 
mtttee  by  outstanding  economists  from  all 
over  the  country,  from  all  branches  of  eco- 
nomics, from  all  shades  of  political  opinion, 
and  from  all  types  of  employment  which 
economists  pursue.  By  sunimarlzlng.  com- 
paring, and  analyzing  this  great  wealth  of 
material,  together  with  the  thoughtful,  gen- 
erally excellent,  and  some  times  brilliant 
testimony  of  the  witnesses,  the  staff  could 


have  discovered  areas  of  agreement,  isolated 
causes  of  disagreement,  and  focused  aiten- 
tloji  on  major  Issues.  Then  the  majority  and 
minority  reporu  could  have  made  real  and 
lasting  contributions  to  the  great  debate  on 
economic  policies  that  should  always  char- 
acterize otir  democracy. 

Now  we  come  to  the  last  stage  of  the  study, 
the  commutee  report  Itself.  In  spite  of  many 
sound  p<illcy  reccmmendntlons  In  which  we 
Join  Uie  majority  report  Is  distinctly  dis- 
app<.lnting. 

Our  dif!erer.ces  Are  not  so  much  differences 
of  objectives,  but  differences  ris  to  means  of 
attaining  objectives  differences  in  analysis. 
differences  m  priorities,  differences  In  notions 
of  what  the  fact"  are.  and  differences  In  In- 
terpret.atlon  of  fact-;  and  history.  These  dif- 
ferences were  reflected  In  the  hearings  and 
special  studies  and  should  have  been  honestly 
and  explicitly  set  forth  In  the  final  report. 
To  be  of  maximum  value,  the  Ftudy  of  em- 
ployment, growth,  and  price  levels  should 
culminate  in  a  candid  expression  of  what  we 
know,  what  we  do  not  know,  and  what.  In 
the  light  of  both  our  knowledge  and  our 
ignorance,  we  should  be  doing  to  Improve 
ovu-  knowledge  and  our  performance. 

In  view  of  the  Important  responsibilities 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  and  it^  past 
record  of  economic  statesmanship,  and  In 
view  of  the  high  alms  and  anticipations  of 
the  study  on  employment,  growth,  and  price 
levels,  we  deeply  regret  that  the  majority  are 
presenting  a  report  that  Is  partisan,  cavalier 
about  simple  rules  of  logic  and  evidence,  and 
disrespectful  of  legitimate  differences  of 
Values,  opinions,  and  Judgments. 

The  main  deficiencies  of  the  majority  re- 
port, as  we  see  them,  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  majority  report  is  needlessly  par- 
tisan- One  of  the  Important  functions  of  a 
report  like  this  can  be  to  narrow  the  range 
of  disagreement  on  such  matters  as  employ- 
metit,  growth,  and  price  levels  But  by  the 
unmlst.akab!y  partisan  orientation  of  the 
analysis  the  report  instead  tends  to  drive  us 
apart.     This  was  imnecessary 

For  example.  In  the  discussion  of  "perform- 
ance" with  respect  to  tiie  three  majcrity- 
st^ted  goals  the  pivrtisanshlp  Is  piirtlcularly 
marked  It  is  perhaps  understandable 
(though  basically  erronc<iu?  we  believe  i  that 
on  the  first  two  of  these  goals  employment 
and  growth,  the  majority  talk  about  prob- 
lems since  1953  However,  when  the  ma- 
jority then  talk  about  inflation  as  If  It  h.Ts 
been  a  worse  problem  since  19f>3  than  before, 
the  partisanship  reaches  an  extreme. 

Why  should  the  time  periods  and  terminal 
dates  v..sed  in  both  staff  and  committee  re- 
p<jrts  be  invariably  and  obviously  Jugeled  to 
put  Vie  worst  5K>sslble  llpht  on  the  record  of 
the  present  administration,  and  exalt  the 
record  of  previous  Democratic  administra- 
tions? Why.  by  Implication,  should  the  re- 
jxirt  continuously  convey  the  false  Im.pres- 
slon  that  we  have  not  recently  made  any 
progre.ss  In  stablllKatlon  and  other  policies 
and  that  we  were  more  successful  under  the 
prevlotts  administration?  The  facts  show 
the  opposite.  Why  should  conpres.slonal  re- 
sponsibility be  asserted  so  righteously  on 
policy  formulation,  and  then  di"=claimed  so 
piously  on  unfavorable  policy  results? 
These  are  Just  a  few  of  m.-uiy  similar 
questions. 

2.  The  majority  report  Is  unbalanced  and 
evasive:  Any  report  of  this  nature,  of  course, 
must  be  somewhat  selective;  seemingly. 
however,  this  selectivity  was  not  designed  to 
provide  a  b.a.lanced  picture  of  the  N-lews  of 
the  various  authorities.  Dubious  as.senions 
are  made  on  the  basis  of  flimsy  or  Inadequate 
evidence,  while  the  weight  of  other  evidence 
is  disregarded.  Many  real  problems  are 
piLshed  under  the  rug.  conveying  a  mislead- 
ing impression  to  the  reader  tlial  there  are 
no  costs  or  hard  choices  Involved  in  trying 
to  pursue  several  policy  goals  at  the  siune 
time.     It  is  not  enougli  to  be  clever;  a  report 


of  such  Importance  should  be  truthful.  To 
be  truthful,  it  Is  not  enough  to  tell  nothing 
but  the  truth — It  is  necessary  also  to  tell 
the  whole  truth 

3.  The  majority  report  Is  Internally  Incon- 
sistent :  How  can  a  whole  new  set  of  selective 
control."!,  a  theme  which  runs  thrcugh  the  re- 
port, be  reconciled  with  recommendations  to 
make  the  economy  more  flexible  and  respon- 
Eive  to  ccnsiuner  demands?  How  can  the 
report  find  market  power  to  be  a  cause  of 
Inflation,  requiring  more  vigorous  antltrtist 
eniorcement  for  business,  and  yet  fail  to 
meet  squarely  the  question  of  market  power 
In  the  hands  of  unions?  '  How  c^n  the  re- 
port speak  blithely  about  our  "capacity  to 
produce  goods  and  services  consumers  want 
and  need  '  and  yet  call  for  growth  in  terms 
of  gross  national  product  with  apparent  dis- 
regard for  conrumers'  preferences  as  to  work 
or  leisure,  current  or  future  consumption, 
services  or  durables?  How  can  the  report 
find  structural  shifts  in  demand  and  output 
to  be  a  major  cause  of  Inflation,  and  yet  dis- 
regard the  implications  of  the  fact  that 
sJufts  of  such  magnitude  would  create  some 
ser.ous  labor  mru-ket  dislocations  and  in- 
crease structural  unemployment?  Peaceful 
coexistence  among  many  of  the  majority's 
ideas  is  not  possible  within  the  boundaries 
oi  one  report 

We  regret  that  we  must  say  these  things 
about  a  report  whicii  nevertheless  does  con- 
tain some  comimendable  and  worthwhile  pol- 
icy recommendations.  Fortunately,  many  of 
the  recommendations  are  unrelated  to  the 
phaky  analysis  and  extraneous  commentary 
which  accompanies  them.  But  these  sound 
policy  observations  are  placed  at  a  severe 
dlsad'.antape  for  they  have  to  fight  hard  for 
a  hearir.e  against  the  contradictory  babble 
that  swirls  around  them. 

Tliese  general  comments  are  supported  In 
the  sectlon-by-sectlor.  evaluation  of  the  mh- 
Jonty  report  which  follows. 

II.  e\aluation     or    sphxtific    parts    or     the 

MAJORITT    REPORT 

In  the  short  space  of  time  available  to  the 
minority,  and  lacking  a  sound  and  objective 
staff  rep>ort  to  rely  upon,  we  could  not  possi- 
bly prepare  a  comprehensive  constructive  re- 
port of  our  own  or  a  thorouph  critique  of  the 
majority  report.  By  going  through  their  re- 
port section  by  section,  however,  we  can 
focus  attention  on  what  we  believe  to  be 
some  of  the  m.aln  Issues  and  highlight  some 
of  the  major  areas  of  agreement  &iid 
disagreement. 

1.  The  Sation',':  economic  objectiirs 

The  majority  reduces  our  economic  goals 
to  three  econom.ic  growth,  high  and  stable 
employment,  and  stability  In  the  general 
level  of  prices  Certainly,  these  are  impor- 
tant goals  which  we  all  seek.  But.  is  this  an 
exhau.>-tive  list?  Surely  it  is  not  There  .ire 
other  important  economic  goals,  aiid  11  these 
are  not  also  made  explicit,  we  think  it  Is 
impossible  to  e.5tabUsh  priorities  and  resolve 
conflicts. 

Virtually  all  countries  and  economic  sys- 
tems share  these  three  major  gials.  The 
really  significant  differences  BJnong  eco- 
nomic system.s  arise  out  of  the  Interaxrtioiis 
of  these  goals  with  other  goals,  Fundamen- 
tally, It  Is  our  great  regard  for  and  our  real- 
ization of  the  goal  of  economic  freedom  that 
distinguishes  the  structure  and  performance 
of  the  American  economy  from,  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

At  the  minimum  a  list  of  major  economic 
goals  should  include  econonrlc  freedom,  eco- 
nomic efficiency,  economic  stability  (both 
price  level  and  employment),  economic 
growth  and  economic  security.  Some  of 
these  additional  goals  are  implicitly  adopted 
by  the  majority  in  discussion,  but  we  cannot 
have  "the  very  clear  concept"  of  objectives 
which  they  call  for  If  the  list  Is  Incomplete 
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and  the  relationships  among  the  goals — the 
circumstances  under  which  they  conflict 
with  or  complement  each  other — are  never 
carefully  exp:ored. 

Economic  freedom  Is  an  end  In  Itself,  one 
which  Americans  very  highly  prize 

Economic  freedom  means  economic  oppor- 
tunity for  the  individual  as  a  seller  of  his 
serTices  and  output,  and  also  as  a  buyer  In 
markets  respor.rlve  to  his  wants  It  allows 
Individup.ls  with  Initiative.  Imagination,  and 
faith  In  their  own  Ideas  to  brer.k  out  of  the 
rtit  of  tradition  l"to  new  and  more  produc- 
tive endeavors.  Economic  freedom,  with  Its 
challengina;  opportunities  and  its  built-in 
disciplines  Is  a  powerful  in.=  'ramrnt  for  pro- 
moting economic  arowh,  efficiency  and  wel- 
fare. But.  because  of  risks,  frictions,  and 
Imperfections  in  the  economic  s'riicrure.  pco- 
nomlc  freedom  m.ay  at  times  conflict  tem- 
porarily with  ecorom  c  stability  and  eco- 
nomic sccurif.v  In  view  of  the  nmjonty's 
forthright  and  correct  condemnation  or  price 
control  and  of  their  Intense  Interest  In  eco- 
nomic policy  since  19j.3,  It  is  a  striking  omis- 
sion that  they  say  nothing  of  the  .successful 
abolition  of  price  controls  In  1953.  Eo..nomic 
freedom,  and  thus  the  corditions  that  pro- 
mote ecor.omlc  effl.^iency,  were  thereby  in- 
creased, while  significant  protcre.ss  w.is  made 
In  mamtalnina:   prire  st<.";;i'v 

Economic  efficiency  means  that  our  pro- 
ductive resources  are  a. located  timoi.g  c  ,>m- 
petlng  uses,  both  private  and  public,  so  as  to 
produce  the  greatest  output  of  the  right 
things  at  lowest  cost  Muntenance  of  eco- 
nomic efficiency  requres  that  the  economy 
be  very  flexible,  capable  of  adapting  prom'pt- 
ly  and  smoothly  to  changing  con.svimer,  busi- 
ness, and  public  demands  It  means  that 
public  and  private  consumption  and  invest- 
ment refl-'ct  the  true  prefi^renc^s  of  the  peo- 
ple in  light  of  the  relative  scire. ties  involved. 
This  Im.portarit  objective  i=.  t^.ot  explicit  In 
any  of  the  three  go.^.l.s  which  the  majority 
set  forth  as  all  embracing 

We  want  our  economy  to  be  efficient. 
whether  we  grow  at  a  sl')W  rnte  or  a  fast 
one  Economic  efficiency  complements 
growth  because  as  It  Imnroves  we  get  more 
output  from  a  given  set  of  resources  and 
because  rrreaningful.  sustainable  growth  re- 
quires the  same  kind  of  flexlhili-y  and  re- 
source mobility  th.it  promote  effirlencv.  Effi- 
ciency In  some  wnvs  complements  stability; 
no  one  would  arr:  le  ^.'mz  nia.ss  unemploy- 
ment makes  for  an  efficient  economy  In 
some  ways,  economic  cfflciencv  does  conflict 
with  stabilitv  and  with  security.  The  way 
to  reconcile  these  objectives  is  to  work  to- 
ward Im-provirg  the  rerponslveness  of  the 
ecor.omlc  svstcm  and  the  enlargement  of 
economic  opportunity  for  all. 

Econonilc  growth,  economic  freedom,  and 
economic  efficiency  tend  to  reinforce  each 
other.  But  economic  growth  typically  in- 
volves changes,  with  effects  unevenly  dis- 
tributed. It  rarely  Is  to  be  had  for  free — 
It  upsets  the  status  quo,  It  disrupts  and 
bankrupts.  It  makes  obsolete  existing  skills 
and  capital  asrets.  Growth  may  then  con- 
flict to  some  degree  with  stability  and  se- 
curity, though  In  the  long  run  it  enables  us 
to  strengthen  economic  security. 

Stability  and  security  go  together  In  many 
re.spects  Increased  stability  of  employment 
provides  those  willing  and  able  to  work 
with  an  Increased  security  In  steady  Incomes. 
Society  can  attempt  to  provide  security  by 
preventing  economic  change  or  adjustment 
to  It.  but  this  can  be  and  often  has  been  a 
terribly  costly  and  temporary  route  to  se- 
curity, clearly  one  which  Is  detrimental  to 
the  objectives  both  of  growth  and  of  effi- 
ciency. Excessive  concern  with  either  sta- 
bility or  security  can  Jeopardize  economic 
freedom,  efficiency,  and  growth.  To  pretend 
otherwise  is  to  delude  ourselves. 

Given  our  present  knowledge  about  eco- 
nomic processes,  and  assuming  no  dramatic 
Improvement  In  the  adequacy  and  timeli- 
ness of    the    flow   of  data   on    which  policy 


m.'ost  be  based,  it  seems  fair  to  say  that 
the  rate  at  which  we  can  Improve  the  over- 
all performance  of  our  economy  will  depend 
heavily  upon  our  ability  to  Increase  the 
com.petltlvenesB  of  our  markets,  raise  the 
mobility  of  labor    and  redure  price  rigidities. 

In  view  of  the  heavy  current  concern 
about  growth,  we  wish  that  the  majjrity 
had  made  one  point  unmistakably  clear: 
Growth  which  Is  promoted  by  means  which 
erode  freedom  and  efficiency  is  likely  to 
produce  only  ersatz  growth.  Whatever  the 
numljers  and  rates  m^y  seem  to  show,  force- 
fed  growth  will  tend  to  distort  the  economic 
structure  and  lessen  Its  capacity  to  satisfy 
our  private  and  public  wants  and  needs. 
Economic  growth  is  meaningful  only  as  It 
provides  us  with  more  of  what  we  mofit 
want,  both  as  Individuals  and  as  citizens 
vitally  concerned  with  the  security  of  our 
Nation  and  of  the  free  world.  It  Is  in- 
teresting to  speculate  about  what  the 
Russian  economic  growth  rate  would  be  it 
we  were  able  to  measure  Russian  output  in 
terms  of  the  values  put  on  It  by  the  Russian 
people.  Clearly,  the  figures  would  fare 
poorly  In  a  comparison  with  those  derived 
from  official  sources,  based,  of  course,  on 
administrative  valuations. 

Our  basic  point  Is  that  the  goals  of  eco- 
nomic policy  are  far  more  complex  than  the 
majority  report  suggests.  Our  dissatisfac- 
tion is  not  primarily  with  what  the  ma- 
jority says  about  our  national  economic  ob- 
jectives— by  and  large  we  agree.  Our 
dissatisfaction  Is  with  what  they  do  not 
say.  The  section  might  more  properly  b« 
entitled  "All  This  and  Heaven  Too."  for 
it  leaves  the  ridiculous  impression  that  per- 
fection Is  ep»:l'y  and  costlefsly  attainable. 
This  Is  not  a  balanced  and  nourishing  diet 
for  anyone  to  set  before  the  American  peo- 
ple— and  we  regret  that  It  was  served  by 
the  majority  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. 

2.  Performance  of  the  U.S.  economy  in 
recent  years 

Throughout  the  majority  rep>ort,  figures 
around  4  5  percent  for  anxiual  growth  In 
total  produc'lon  of  the  U.S.  economy  are 
frequently  mentioned.  This  4Vi  percent 
figure  turns  out  on  examination  to  be  as 
phony  as  a  $4'  2  bill.' 

Figures  around  45  percent  are  used  In 
two  quite  different  respects,  referring  to: 
What  the  majority  allege  the  US,  economy 
could  do  over  a  long  future  period;  and  to 
what  they  claim  the  US  economy  did  do 
In  the  (artiaclally  selected)  years  1947-53 
The  repeated  and  alternating  use  of  essen- 
tially the  same  figure  both  for  the  long- run 
goal  and  for  the  experience  of  1947-63  hardly 
gives  the  impression  that  the  majority  want 
It  to  be  thought  of  as  a  mere  coincidence. 
Accordingly,  there  ought  to  be  some  connec- 
tion between  the  policy  recommendations 
which  are  proposed  to  achieve  this  goal  and 
the  policies  which  were  followed  in  the  1947- 
53  period.  However,  we  search  In  vain  for 
any  such  connection.  On  the  contrary,  on 
searching  carefully,  we  find  a  set  of  explana- 
tions which  clearly  show  up  the  period 
1947-53  as  totally  unrepresentative,  and  not 
one  we  would  want  to  repeat;  and  we  find 
that  there  is  no  basis  in  fact  for  the  4.5 
percent  figure  as  au  appropriate  goal  in  the 
future. 

In  the  words  of  the  majority  report: 

"After  the  inevitable  decline  of  total  out- 
put at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  growth  re- 
sumed in  1947  wfis  Interrupted  by  the  reces- 
sion of  1949,  and  then  continued  at  a  very 
high  rate  during  the  Korean  war." 

At  other  points  In  the  majority  report. 
it  is  also  conceded  that  the  inflationary 
boom  of  1946  51  had  something  to  do  with 


the  pent-up  demands  of  consumers  because 
of  World  War  II  To  make  the  rate  of 
increase  as  large  as  possible,  the  majority 
selected  the  year  of  lowest  output  In  the 
postwar  reconversion  period  as  Ihclr  base, 
and  calculated  the  growth  from  this  point 
through  1&53.  the  year  of  peak  CovernmeiU 
spending  in  the  Korean  war  boom.  Are  we 
seriously  ex[)ected  to  use  this  ptricd  as  a 
guide  to  the  achievement  of  a  high  rate  of 
growth — a  period  of  postwar  conversion, 
forced  draft  production  to  break  the  bottle- 
necks in  satisfying  pent-up  consumcar 
demand,  wartime  remobillzatlon,  and  ram- 
pant Inflation?  Surely,  adoption  of  this 
war-reconverslon-war  pattern  as  our  lde.\l 
would  be  tantamount  to  throwing  our  pol- 
icy goals  to  the  winds 

We  cannot  believe  that  this  combination 
of  policies  Is  what  the  majority  has  in  mind 
when  they  rejieatcdly  hold  up  for  favorable 
comparison  the  growth  achieved  in  the  pe- 
riod 1947-53.  Surely  the  nature  of  the  two 
booms  in  that  period — the  post-World  War 
n  Vx5om  to  satl.-^fy  pent-up  demands,  and  the 
Korean  war  boom — must  have  slipped  their 
minds,  or  has  been  blotted  out  by  their 
hypnotic  fascination  with  a  4.5  percent 
growth  rate.  Actually,  the  economy  may 
have  done  less  than  it  v/^a  capable  of  doing 
in  that  period;  for  the  rate  of  growth  of  total 
production  from  1945.  when  World  War  II 
production  was  slowing  down  and  reconver- 
sion was  Just  beginning,  to  the  peak  of  the 
Korean  war  boom  In  1953,  was  less  than  2 
percent  per  year,  which  on  the  majoritys 
reckoning  Is  a  low  growth  rate.  We  believe 
that  we  should  look  to  other  periods  for 
our  main  guidance  as  to  what  our  economy 
can  and  should  accomplish  both  qualitatively 
and  quantitatively 

The  most  Important  point  to  rememb»r 
in  this  connection  is  that  growth  is  desir- 
able only  If  It  consists  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices that  the  American  people  want  Arti- 
ficially stimulated  growth  producing  the 
wrong  things,  or  In  response  to  prcuous 
shortages,  is  not  the  kind  of  growth  we  want 
to  aim  for  in  the  long  run.  Sound  sustain- 
able growth  depends  mainly  on  the  effi(  ;ctit 
operation  of  the  forces  promoting  growth  m 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy.  This  is  a 
point  which  the  majority  recognize  well 
enough  when  they  think  about  it.  they 
ought  to  have  kept  it  In  mind  when  form- 
ulating   their    policy    recommendations 

A  somewhat  misleading  use  of  stati.stlfs 
Is  also  apparent  in  their  discussion  of  unem- 
ployment. They  assert  that  unemployment 
rates  have  been  rlRlng,  and  state.  "Durii.g 
the  recession  of  1949  unemployment  reached 
a  level  of  5  9  percent.  In  the  1957  58  reces- 
sion, however,  the  unemployment  rate  wivs 
6  8  percent."  Taken  at  face  value,  this  is 
simply  false:  In  both  these  rece<v;lons,  the 
maximum  unemployment  rate  was  over  7 
percent.  The  figures  given  In  the  majority 
report,  as  Just  quoted,  are  the  annual  aver- 
ages for  1949  and  1958.  respectively;  the  dif- 
ference between  these  2  years  reflects  the 
fact  that  all  the  peak  unemployment  months 
of  the  1957  58  recession  occurred  in  the  cal- 
endar year  1958.  whereas  some  of  the  peak 
months  of  the  1949  recession  occurred  in 
early  1950  In  other  words,  their  compari- 
son is  based  on  statistical  artifice' 

The  majority's  comparison  of  1956-67  un- 
employment with  that  in  earlier  boom  pe- 
riods Is  also  inaccurate  Elsewhere  they  note 
correctly  that  the  1956-57  boom  was  char- 
acterized by  major  shifts  In  the  composition 
of  demand  and  output,  with  some  sectors 
growing    much    more    rapidly    than    others. 


Unfortunately,  they  did  not  also  note  that 
such  a  period  necessarily  Involves  many 
people  changing  Jobs,  as  they  seek  better 
op{K)rtunlties  in  the  expanding  industries 
People  seeking  w(<rk.  even  though  they 
change  employment  In  response  to  belter 
opportunities  are  counted  In  the  figures  in 
unemployment,  and  this  element  lii  the  sit- 
uation was  undoubtedly  mr.re  important  in 
this  period  than  at  most  other  times  An- 
other factor  that  is  important  as  was 
pointed  out  in  Study  Paper  No  6.  is  the  rel- 
atively larger  number  of  Inexperienced  per- 
sons looking  for  work  in  1956  57  than  in 
1948-49.  The  same  study  paper  bhows  that 
in  the  1955  57  period.  10  percent  of  the  un- 
employment was  due  to  voluntary  shifting 
from  one  Job  to  another.  20  percent  was  due 
the  entry  of  new  workers  nearly  all  of  whom 
show  up  among  the  unemployed  t)efore  they 
show  up  among  the  employed;  and  another 
20  percent--brlijging  the  total  to  50  per- 
cent— was  due  to  seasonal  fluctuations. 
Whatever  the  unemployment  statistics  .«how 
(and  of  course  it  is  imp>.iitant  to  study  them 
to  learn  what  we  ca.n  from  them  i  .  they  siicw 
no  distinct  trends  toward  higher  r.^ites  of 
untmploymeni. 

The  majority  turn  next  to  discussioi.  of 
the  recent  record  of  Inflation  Here,  the 
pre-xicupatlon  with  the  1953  59  period  seems 
Bpe>:tacularly  lnapprt>pnate.  since  the  great- 
est difficulties  with  InRntion  obviously  oc- 
cur-ed  In  the  years  preceding  1953  The  Con- 
sunier  Price  Index  m  the  past  20  years  has 
rlsea  at  an  K\er:ige  rate  of  3  8  percent  per 
yea:',  but  the  rate  was  5  percent  before  19j3 
and  only  1.3  percent  from  1953  on  and  90 
pen-ent  of  the  total  rise  occurred  before  1953. 

Except  for  ^he  period  from  early  1956  t.. 
early  1958.  the  Consumer  Price  Index  has 
bee.i  remarkably  stable — since  President 
Eis4nbower  took  office  if  one  wants  to  be  fijB 
political  as  the  majority  report;  since  about  a 
yeaj-  before  that,  if  c/ne  wants  to  tell  the 
whole  truth  fairly  and  without  partisanship 
Furthermore,  as  was  brought  otit  In  the 
papers  and  testimony  of  witnesses,  and  as 
the  majority  acknowledge?  at  one  point,  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  certainly  overstates. 
perhaps  substantially,  the  ripe  in  prices  *  We 
do  not  want  to  minimize  the  dangers  of  Infla- 
tion; indeed  it  is  only  as  we  are  alert  to  these 
dangers  that  we  can  have  success  in  dealing 
witT  them.  But  we  also  d<i  not  want  to  see 
exaggeration  of  the  amount  of  Inflation  that 
hM  actually  occurred,  or  misrepresentation 
of  when  it  occurred 

Finally,  the  majority  turn  to  what  they 
estimate  our  growth  potential  to  be  It  is 
Important  to  bear  in  mind  despite  the  im- 
pre«i8ion  they  give  to  tlie  i.-ci;trary.  that  there 
is  no  connection  whatever  between  their 
discussion  of  the  recent  performance  of  the 
economy  and  their  estimates  of  future  growth 
pot'jtitlal.  The  latter  represent  a  self-con- 
tained study  almost  totally  unrelated  to  any- 
thing else  In  their  report,  including  their 
policy  recommendations  In  effect,  they  at« 
tempt  to  estimat/e  a  range  of  p>3sslble  growth 
rat««  that  the  economy  may  be  expected  to 


»  Senator  Jkvtts  notes  his  affirmative  recom- 
mendations on  this  Item  as  set  forth  in  his 
additional  views. 


•  Actually,  the  galley  proofs  of  the  majority 
repart,  the  only  version  we  have  had  in  pre- 
paring our  report,  read  "1953  54"  where  our 
quotation  reads  "1967-58"  The  figure  6  8 
Is  correct  for  1958  The  1954  figtirc  is  5  fl 
percent  and  the  highest  month  Is  Just  over 
6  percent,  both  lower  than  1949. 


'  tn  this  connection.  It  may  be  not«i  that 
the  three  largest  mall -order  houses,  all  carry- 
ing comprehensive  lines  of  consumer  goods, 
have  recently  reported  that  on  the  average 
thdr  current  prices  are  actually  a  trifle  lower 
than  they  were  a  few  years  ago  Although 
the  coverage  of  these  mall-c>rder  houses  Is  not 
as  broad  as  the  index.  It  Is  significant  that 
as  f.ie  Index  is  computed  no  major  component 
shows  such  behavior.  We  recommend  that 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  undertake,  or 
contract  with  competent  outside  experts  to 
undertake,  special  studies  t^j  estimate  the 
amount  of  overstatement  of  price  rises  tn  the 
total  index  during  the  pa^t  decade.  This 
should  be  done  In  advance  of  the  work  al- 
rea<ly  commenced  for  eventual  revision  of  the 
index. 


achieve  without  regard  to  policy  actions  at 
the  Federal  level. 

A  key  element  in  the  majority's  estimates 
of  pfitenual  growth  Is  the  expecte<l  growth 
In  total  man-hours  worked,  which  In  turn 
depends  on  the  growth  rate  of  the  labor  force 
and  on  the  rate  of  decline  of  annual  hours 
of  work'  Both  of  these  variables  are  at 
present  a  matter  for  private  decisions  and 
will  probably  remain  so  Since  they  place 
such  emphasis  on  the  achievement  of  a  4  5 
percent  rate  of  growth  sc>me  cJarlfication  of 
their  .'ittitude  on  this  p..ii.t  wt-uid  be  helpful. 
We  of  the  minority  deSnltely  favor  leaving 
this  matter  to  private  decisions. 

The  fither  principal  element  in  the  major- 
ity's calculation  of  the  range  of  iKjssible  f\i- 
ture  growth  rates  Is  the  growth  and  modern- 
ization of  the  capital  stock,  through  invest- 
ment In  plant,  equipment,  and  other  produc- 
tive capital  We  recognize  the  Importance 
of  this  factor,  but  their  calculations  are  mis- 
guided to  the  point  of  foolishness  As  the 
labor  force  and  total  hours  worked  Increase. 
a  corresponding  increase  of  plant  and  equip- 
ment is  needed  merely  to  keep  the  new 
workers  as  well  equipped  as  the  previous 
members  of  the  l&oor  force  Thus,  a  certain 
amount  of  annual  investment  goes  to  widen 
the  capital  stock.  Any  additional  invest- 
ment, beyond  that  for  the  necessary  widen- 
ing. IE  available  for  deepening  of  the  capital 
stock;  that  is.  for  improving  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  capital  which  each  w\jrker 
employs.  The  widening  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  level  of  output  per  man-hour;  it  is 
the  deepening  that  Increases  output  per 
man-hour. 

A  table  presented  by  the  majority  pur- 
ports to  siiow  that  a  4  5  percent  rate  of 
growth  is  quite  possible  Perhaps  it  Is;  but 
we  fall  to  see  the  significance  of  the  cal- 
culations. The  numbers  presented  might 
Just  as  well  have  been  pulled  out  of  the  air 
There  Is  nothirjg  in  either  the  staff  report 
or  the  majority  report  to  tell  the  inde- 
pendent reader  how  those  growth  poteiitials 
were  derived  Reference  is  made  to  a  forth- 
ctmilng  study  paper,  but  surely  conclusions 
cannot  be  drawn  from  evidence  not  yet 
presented  The  majority  appear  to  be  pre- 
senting conclusions  from  which  the  evidence 
will  be  derived  later  A  close  comparison 
of  the  majority's  alternative  computations 
of  growth  potentials,  however,  seems  to  show- 
that  the  majority  attributes  far.tastically 
high  rates  of  return  to  any  extra  deepening 
of  our  capital  stock  that  we  might  achieve 
If  this  is  really  a  valid  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  from  their  undisclosed  prem- 
ises then  the  majority  should  strongly 
champion  public  policies  that  favor  invest- 
ment at  the  expense  of  current  consump- 
tion We  are  still  In  the  dark,  however,  as 
to  what  these  estimates  of  growth  potentials 
really  mean. 

We  must  regretfully  conclude  that  the 
4  5  percent  growth  figure  advanced  by  the 
majority  is  simply  slick  statistical  prestidlgl- 


-  Tlie  majority  mentions  also  the  level  of 
uncmploj-ment.  apparently  without  under- 
standing that  this  affects  primarily  the  level 
of  economic  activity  rather  than  its  rate  of 
growth  If  unemployment  averages  around, 
say  4  percent  rather  than  5  percent,  this-  will 
Imply  about  1  percent  higher  output  on  the 
average  and  growth  will  operate  on  a  higher 
esse  Other  things  equal,  this  is.  of  course, 
desirable;  but  it  does  not  affect  the  rate  of 
growth - 

Also,  the  majority  overlooks  the  fact  that 
a  high  rate  of  Increase  in  the  labor  force 
necessarily  tends  to  increase  the  unemploy- 
ment figures,  mainly  because  each  new  en- 
trant is  counted  as  unemployed  while  he 
locjites  his  first  lob,  but  partly  also  because 
there  are  usually  fewer  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  inexperienced  than  for  experi- 
enced workers. 


tation,  with  no  discernible  relation  to  the 
real  world  or  to  sound  economic  analysis. 
Perhaps  the  achievement  of  this  rate  of 
growth  Is  possible  or  desirable,  or  both  pos- 
sible and  desirable,  but  the  majority  have 
failed  to  provide  any  grounds  for  estab- 
lishing whether  it  Is  or  not 

It  Is  especially  regrettable  that  the  ma- 
jority has  Indulged  in  a  "numbers  racket  ' 
with  growth  rates,  for  every  single  witness 
at  our  final  mtegr.aing  or  capstone  sessions 
at  the  end  of  Octrber  warned  against  this 
(except  one  w,ho  did  not  mention  growth 
at  all  >  It  was  indeed  remarkable  (as  the 
press  noted  at  the  timei  that  with  so  diverse 
a  group  of  experts,  selected  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  majority,  not  one  gave  evidence 
in  support  of  the  majority's  position  that 
a  target  growth  rate  should  be  aimed  at. 
On  this  point  as  on  others,  the  majority 
might  as  well  have  recorded  their  preju- 
dices before  the  $200,000  was  spent — Indeed, 
we  have  no  evidence  that  thfy  did  not  do 
so. 

All  such  estimates  are  necessarily  slippery 
and  complex  as  one  expert  witness  after  an- 
other pointed  out  in  the  coirmiittee's  hear- 
ings The  fact  that  the  majority's  calcula- 
tions depend  heavily  on  the  assumed  rate 
of  population  growth  is  Just  one  of  several 
reasons  w  hy  projections  of  the  rate  of  growth 
of  total  production  are  not  particularly  in- 
structive. Many  of  our  witnesses  suggested 
output  per  capita,  or,  even  better,  output 
per  man-hour  In  any  case,  as  several  of 
them  pointed  out.  our  understanding  of  the 
economics  of  growth  Is  still  very  primitive. 
The  calculations  presented  by  the  majority 
amply   bear  out  this  proposition. 

Still  more  fundamental,  however,  is  the 
erroneous  and  unstated  assumption  of  the 
majority  that  any  increase  in  growth,  no 
matter  what  the  cost,  is  desirable.  This  is 
an  easy  error  to  fall  Into,  particularly  in 
trying  to  promise  ail  things  to  all  people 
in  the  hope  that  no  one  will  check  up  on 
possible  inconsistencies.  When  account  Is 
taken  of  the  costs  of  growth,  the  right  pol- 
icy for  growth  at  once  becomes  apparent. 
The  appropriate  goal  on  growth  Is  that  we 
should  be  able  to  meet  our  collective  needs 
and  responsibilities  and  to  provide  the  full- 
est oppvortunity  for  each  individual  to  de- 
vote whatever  share  of  his  disposable  Income 
he  wishes  to  providing  for  his  future  well- 
being,  and  for  that  of  his  children  and  de- 
scendants. The  outcome  of  such  choices 
by  individuals  will  be  a  certain  longrun 
average  rate  of  change  in  total  production. 
There  is  no  basis  for  saying  that  either  a 
higher  or  a  lower  rate  of  growth  than  this 
would  be  superior  or  desirable.  Our  policy 
toward  growth  should  simply  be  that  theae 
opportunities  should  be  kept  open  In  such 
a  way  that  the  choices  made  can  be  based 
on  the  real  facts  of  our  productivity. 

3    Fiscal  policy 

We  join  the  majority  in  many  recommen- 
dations of  this  section :  that  Government 
expenditures  programs  not  be  conducted  in 
an  unstabillzlng  manner;  that  we  strengthen 
our  automatic  stabilizers,  such  as  the  Fed- 
eral-State system  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation; that  we  overhaul  our  chaotic  Federal 
tAX  system  to  eliminate  special  dispensations 
and  other  featiires  which  distort  and  Inhibit 
growth,  create  systemic  Inefficiencies,  erode 
the  tax  base,  and  undermine  confidence  in 
our  self -assessment  tax  system;  that  p;  ""-er 
accounting  prcx;edures  be  used  In  the  I"ei.^'ral 
budget. 

These  recommendations  deserve  and  should 
receive  substantial  bipartisan  support 
(though  perhaps  they  will  meet  bipartisan 
opposition,   too  I. 

Much  of  the  majority's  discussion  of  fiscal 
policy  revolves  around  the  question  of  the 
proper  mix  between  monetary  policy  and 
fiscal  policy  The  majority  believes  that  in 
recent  years  we  have  relied  Insufficiently  on 


quotation   r^ads   "1957-58"     The    figure   6  3 
•Senator  Javtts  notes  hl8  affirmative  recom-      Is  correct  for   1958      The   1954  figure   Is   5  6 
mendatloHB  on  this  Item  as  set  forth  In  hts      percent  and  the  highest  month  Is  Just  over 
noss   of    the    Sow   of   data   on    which   policy      addiUonal  views.  6  percent,  both  lower  than  1949. 


<ji\en  our  present  Knowledge  aoout  eco- 
nomic processes,  and  a.«8umlng  no  dramatic 
Improvement    In    the   adequswry   and    tlmell- 


reatly  commenced  lor  eventual  revision  of  the      tunlties   for   inexperienced   than   for   expert-      ftscai  policy      The  majority  believes  that  in 
index.  enced  workers.  recent   years  we  have  relied  infiufBclently  on 
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fiscal  policy  and  excessively  on  monetary 
policy.  The  majority  criticizes  this  policy 
mix  on  grounds  that  It  is  detrimental  to 
growth,  that  monetary  policy  is  discrimina- 
tory in  Impact,  and  that  fiscal  policy  has 
'■prompter  and  larger  effects,"  while  mone- 
tary policy  suffers  from  "Inevitable  delays 
before  Its  effects  are  felt  "  We  question  the 
validity  of  such  sweeping  Asserlior^s. 

Before  raising  such  questions,  however,  we 
heartily  welcome  the  majority  to  the  side  of 
fiscal  repsonsibllity  as  a  powerful  ar.tl- 
Inflatlon  and  gro'vth-prcmo'ing  ^e.^pon.  In 
plain  language,  fiscal  responslblll'-y  m'-ans 
the  development  of  a  healthy  budget  nirplus 
during  good  years.  We  applau'l  t.ie  ma- 
jority's acceptance  of  the  simple  truth  that 
Stabilizing  policy  car.nct  he  a  one-way 
Street.  Its  reccgnltlon  that  if  v.-e  are  to  .nave 
budget  deficits  in  recessions  (3.5  is  some- 
times Inevitable  and  des.yable,  th»".  we  m.u.rt 
all  work  to  Insure  substantial  budget  sur- 
pluses during  boom  period?.  The  majority 
report  is  qvace  rU:lit  wh^^n  it  says  rhat  we 
hare  not  taken  advantage  of  the  full  p':>ssi- 
blUtles  of  fiscal  policy  m  the  postwar  pe- 
riod— though  it  Ignores  the  CD.T.plexitv  of 
renaona  which  were  ri??;pcnrib>.  as  w.^ll  an 
the  interesting  and  highly  relevant  question 
as  to  which  party  has  b^en  typtcally  frnind 
on  the  aide  of  fipcal  res-.-)onsib!li'-y  At  any 
rate,  the  majority  must  be  delph'ed  that  the 
admlntetrtalon's  budget  for  nfll  prnVccs  a 
Burplus  for  debt  retirement  of  H2  billion, 
and  the  administraticn  will  certr'.ir.ly  be 
ple<ised  by  this  new,  if  r.  5t  fully  expected, 
source  of  con'i^esslonal  n-pport 

Whll<?  we  f"lly  airree  with  the  nropowttlon 
that  too  much  of  the  st^bUiz-Tl^^n  1)b  hns 
been  diunped  Into  the  lip  of  rnone'^a.-y  pol- 
icy, we  must  question  some  a.'-perts  of  the 
majority's  criticism  of   'hl3  r;-ji:fy  mix. 

In  the  first  place,  the  asser'^loii  tha^  m'^ne- 
tary  policy  acta  selectively  is  no  crltlcirm 
at  all.  Selectivity  is  rather  one  of  I's  salu- 
tary featured,  since,  when  rei»trr.'.nt  •.?  nercs- 
sary,  the  consumers.  throi:Rh  the  marlret. 
decide  the  priori rles  We  will  v<i^e  \v>  thl.i 
queetlon  more  P.i»ly  In   the   nexf  sec^.on 

In  the  second  plaee.  inevi'Able  delay*  wl'l 
pta^VM  Oseal  policy  at  leas*  as  much  as 
monetary  policy,  and  probahl?  evf-n  more. 
Once  w«  reco^lve  need  .'or  action  d^cL-  ins 
on  monetary  pollov  can  be  mad^  <  ^t'^ol  d***! 
rnorf  prompt'y  th«n  tlerls'<^n<»  to  m^oit*  ad 
hoc  Oaeal  policy  0'v*n  our  pr^'ent  r-iiltir^t 
Irstltutlonal  arranfrements  It  Is  difJJ'-Mlt  to 
M«  how  burt^t  and  t>x  p^Mry  couUI  be  ad- 
justed smocth'v  and  promr"y  to  tn«  new 
reqrilrementa.  Once  rK't^on  1^  taken  fiscal 
policy  might  well  perera'e  morf  p-r.mpt  ef- 
fects, but  this  Is  by  no  .r.-ins  *r  rert.^ln  as 
the  mator1'y>  cateT^or^cnl  ^,"«.«-orM'^n  Im-^lles, 
and  they  offer  no  e.ldcn'^e  to  Etipnort    t 

The  majority  recomm^rrl.s  v.^orou^  'J.se 
of  ad  hoc  tax  oolicy  for  stabilisation  pur- 
poses. This  may  have  advp.ntages.  but 
whether  t.vx  cuts  rea.ly  worfc  promptiy  de- 
pends on  hew  peoole  react  to  tax  cuts  when 
they  expect  their  tax  llab'iltl^s  to  be  in- 
creased sharply  in  the  neor  future.  When 
ai:  is  .said  and  done  -con.siderln^  the  time 
that  would  probably  be  consumed  in  con- 
gressional wrangling  over  the  kind  and 
extent  of  tax  cut  and  cc^nslderlig  the  uncer- 
tainties of  taxpayers'  reactions — it  is  mis- 
lead'ng  for  the  majority  to  make  these 
as.sertions  without  pointing  out  that  there 
l.<  S'-^me  basis  f-^r  questioning  whether  we 
have  yet  reached  that  state  of  p«*rfectlon  of 
knowledee  and  political  marh'.nr.nr  required 
to  ?!ve  this  re:ommendft:;  -n  !r.u<~h  meaning. 
W'  ajTee  that  it  would  be  d^sl-ab'e  to 
Improve  Pscal  Bexibi.ity  But  uni .1  there 
h-^ve  been  thoroughgoing  hudgefiry  reforms. 
Hcl  hv>r  Sical  3t.abU.z:rs  will  be  Inevfp.bly 
subject  to  a  host  of  practical  limitations 
Tndeed.  under  present  arran^errentx.  vlnp. 
tlon  of  the  majority^  recomm^.ndat'.i>ns  to 
make  ad  hoc  tax  policy  o^r  pr.niary  weap>on 
of  .stabilization  policy  might  well  turn  out 
to  be  ULstibllizifig. 


We  agree  that  the  queetlon  of  the  proper 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy  mix  Is  Iniportant 
tf  we  are  to  achieve  cror  policy  goals  to  the 
extent  possible.  In  boom  peritxls  it  may 
well  be  highly  destrable  to  develop  substan- 
tial budget  surpluses,  as  they  wo-ald  work  to 
ease  the  burden.s  on  monetary  p'^licy  and 
to  promote  private  capital  formari  m  But 
Increased  private  Investment  requires  an 
Increase  in  the  private  savings -consumptiOTi 
rat.o  If  the  msjorlty  rc.'.lly  wants  to  use 
budget  surplu.ses  nrd  ea.sier  money  to  pro- 
mote such  growth,  it  sho'ild  declare  it.-^elf 
In  fav^r  of  higher  ftxes  on  consumption  We 
hope  that  t.^ie  majority  will  be  willing  to  face 
np  to  Its  own  conclusions. 

Tl.e  majo-i'-y  report  contains  a  number 
of  references  to  needs  for  mere  adequate, 
accurate,  and  timely  statistical  knowledge 
as  a  ba.-iic  precondition  to  sound  private  and 
public  decisionmaking.  Indeed,  the  com- 
mittee's ■'tudy  wa..s.  itself,  seriously  handl- 
ccpped  by  an  Insufficient  und"rplnn1ng  of 
solid  data.  Certa:nly.  the  greater  reliance 
on  fi.scal  policy  recommended  by  the  ma- 
jority wo'ild  require  a  shortening  of  infor- 
mation !  gs  and  a  closure  of  seme  informa- 
tion g?ps 

M  «t  o:  the  existing  deficiencies  In  onr 
economic  intelligence  are  long  standing. 
There  Is  a  clear  need  far  major  governmental 
statistical  breakthroughs  in  such  fields  as 
price.  wa-Tes.  ccsts.  savings,  'n vestment  (in- 
cluding Inventory  Investments .  consumer 
finances,  productivity,  and  International 
trnde 

The  majority  could  have  been  most  help- 
ful had  they  set  frrih  In  some  detail  s  pro- 
gram for  statistical  progress.  In  the  long 
ran,  the  goals  of  e:ouomlc  policy  would 
thereby  have  been  better  seT\ed 

We  will  not  comment  on  the  specific 
reordeii.'-.g  of  budget  priorities  recomnicuded 
by  the  majority.  These  priorities  are  frr 
the  people  .\nd  their  elected  representatives. 
the  whole  Corgr'-'sa.  to  decide.  As  everyone 
has  his  own  catalog  of  p.'t'crenccs  and  p/l- 
orltle-.  the  only  rl?\t  S'hedi:'"  is  a  consci^siis 
arrived  at  through  public  discussion  and 
d'imo'^ratic  deba'c  We  point  01  t,  h  jwever, 
that  unless  bucJ?et^^y  procedures  are  sub- 
str.rtlMly  Impro'.  cd.  the  bufl.7««t  wUl  nef-es- 
snrlly  rema'.r.  an  In^'-^erf^rt  inotrxim.  nt  U>t 
order  Ir.j  national  priori  tie*  m  a  rational 
li-.mi.er 

To  the  riaj  iX.'.ys  soct!  "in  an  'The  P  iip~  >■ 
of  tlie  Trt  wur\  Fetl*-.-!!  Reserve  .^•v.:.rd  o.' 
ISSX"  w»  give  our  wholehearted  *mrreii.  ^nt 
a;id  supp  >rt.  V.'e  recvgi^jc  antl  c  i-.,::.<r.f; 
tho  role  p;»ye<l  in  1351  bv  the  dl.^' ;n».  n.si.f  d 
chairuian  of  this  romr-lttee  i;;  holf..'  g  to 
bring  about  'he  return  to  n,s>jon.'-.ble  :"  ,ne- 
tary  policy  and  thus  end  the  rrun!>ant  inil.i- 
ti'jn  c'  the  yef\r<5  prior  to  IOC!  We  are  en- 
couiagcd  by  the  majority  s  firm  rejecUcu 
of  the  "ueeds  of  traiie"  doctrine  of  credit 
and  banking. 

There  Is  a  basis  for  the  assertion  that 
periods  of  credit  stringency  bear  more 
heavily  on  some  sectors,  especially  that  of 
residential  construction,  than  on  others. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
the  ex-x;r1e:ice  of  the  American  economy  In- 
dlcRt(>s  that  residential  ccn.-traction  has  Its 
ijest  V'l^ars  when  the  econrmv  is  pulling  out 
of  a  r-ces.^ion,  such  as  the  years  1950.  1965. 
and  19.'9.  In  the  later  pha.ses  of  expan.'lon. 
when  heavy  capital  goods  spending  reaches 
extreme  proportions,  residential  construc- 
tion tends  to  be  crowded  out.  even  IX  money 
is  kept  artif.clally  cheap  (as  It  was,  for  ex- 
ample. In  early  1951) .  Cheapening  of  money, 
la  the  absence  of  an  oftseiting  Ut>cal  p>oUcy. 
lead.*  to  Inrlation  under  su -h  circumstMnces. 
It  does  not  make  building  materials  more 
plentif'il.  or  increase  the  other  res^  urcps  for 
which  residential  construction  cunapetea 
wit."!  m.lu.stry;  It  Just  makes  them  more  ex- 
pensive. 


In  vl'-'w  of  the  extreme  positions  talten  In 
the  stalT  rep-rt  on  monetary  policy,  we  are 
somewhat  re.leved  at  the  moderation,  and 
even  d1!Cder.ee  with  which  the  majority  re- 
p<jrt  toys  with  the  IdcB  of  cheap  money.  It 
atks  only  a  m'Jderate  Increase  In  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  maney  supply,  a  modest  lower- 
ing of  intere.-Bt  rates,  and  only  occasional 
Federal  Reserve  Intervention  In  the  long- 
term  Treasury  bond  market.  It  probably 
would  be  unreasonable  for  us  to  be  too 
critical  of  their  position,  cr  to  ext^ct  too 
much  of  them,  in  this  delicate  jxDllcy  area  at 
this  time. 

In  fact.  It  may  turn  out  that  the  post- 
World  War  II  tendency  toward  greater  efS- 
clency  and  speed  In  the  turnover  of  cash 
and  demand  deposits  Is  about  spent,  and 
that  the  expansion  of  the  money  supply  in 
step  with  the  growth  of  physical  output  can 
be  resumed  without  Inflationary  conse- 
quences. We  would  all  welcome  this.  Just 
as  we  would  welcome  ary  opp>ortunlty  for  a 
r.onlnSatlonary  lowering  of  Interest  rates. 
It  wj'ild  hardly  be  wise  to  take  su-h  a  de- 
velopment for  granted,  and  It  would  be  the 
height  of  foJly  to  change  present  policies 
on  such  a  poaslblliiy.  We  believe,  therefore, 
that  dedtlons  as  to  when  and  by  how  much 
the  money  supply  ehv^uld  be  Increased  are 
best  made  by  the  monetary  authorities,  en 
whom  this  admhilstrntlve  resporu^lbiUty  hns 
been  placed  by  the  Congress  We  would  al.'o 
leave  to  thim  the  resronslbllity  for  making 
the  technical  operating  derisions— -Ru.h  as 
whether  to  emphislee  Government  bills  In 
open  market  operations  or  to  mod.fy  redls- 
ccuntlng  rules  or  reserve  ratios — with  which 
the  majority  aeen  so  concerned. 

The  ques^en  of  selective  credit  controls  is 
too  .mportant  arnl  too  highly  cor  *  rover:  ed  a 
subject  to  be  embraced  wltliout  qusliflcailon. 
as  the  ma.'orlty  doec '  We  seriously  ques- 
tion the  rationale  for  the  msiority's  recom- 
mendation f(.>r  "a  detailed  study  •  •  •  to  de- 
termine what  can  be  done  to  reduce  the 
instability  of  plant  a  id  e^julpnient  Invest- 
ment," We  cannot  believe  that  the  ma- 
jority realised  the  fuM  Implication*  of  this 
proposal.  That  all  i««ct.>rt,  if  the  economy 
do  aot  expand  at  tJie  r..une  p.»c«  In  a  boom 
la  bardly  surprl^nne  The  fart  that  some 
MCtors  *re  (rr  'wlnt?  rr. i  ;aiy  and  someLme* 
ancoun'  mi  i;  t-<  tti.'necks  n»^%n»  tAat  theae 
sect  r-  1.  •  'lu-  ^.l  exp.  e!(a.»<i  aiiU  exncv-ted 
,,,,.-  ,',v  .-^  hr>v(-  -he  most  v»hiabi« 
^  :.Lritjuu>'ita  to  utake  to  tmpr  'T«menta  In 
■^  jta.nJard  of  living  .1:  1  to  b<viir  prductj  e 
(.ap«C.ty.  It  tt  tnrtirrt  t.ue  vhat  lu-t.ncaUy 
cbc'king  off  «KpttBilaB  li  tl.e^w  (.r>ciora  would 
liave  an  InclalTtlj  dodaning  eBe<  t  on  up- 
wind price  pr«Baur««.  It  w  ai.d  alao  have  sn 
incisively  deadening  aflact  00  growih  a..d 
welfare 

Thus,  the  majority  are  In  a  paradoxical 
siluat.on.  Making  a  great  cla.n  >r.  they 
charge  that  growth  has  be*n  Btlfied  in  tne 
name  of  fighting  inflation.  1'hen  tliey  rec>>ra- 
mend  policies  which  would  accompiisli  pre- 
cisely that. 

The  so-called  discriminators  effj-t  of  gen- 
eral monetary  restraint  which  -  .  n.  .->  ...»  ~  ..k* 
majority.  Is  aunply  the  rcauii  "I  a  ir>  c  ex- 
prebslon  of  the  luarket  choices  of  lndividu:Us. 
who  oaturally  expend  the.r  limited  resources 
so  as  to  get  the  greatest  beneiit  from  there. 
Uliere  th«y  dam&Xid  more  than  can  be  sup- 
plied wltiiout  price  Increases,  the  price  in- 
creaaee  iivdleat*  where  they  muet  wiint 
growth.  Thes«  Incxeaseti  p<jint  to  ArtiiS  where 
the  contribution  of  this  growth  to  coii«umer 
welfare  will  be  greatest.  This  la  Jubl  Uie 
kind  of  discrimination  that  fosters  sound. 
meaningful  growth. 


•  Senator  JAvrrs  notes  his  view  that  credit 
contr  )ls  a  vital  aspect  of  goverruncnUU  as 
w*U  as  private  economic  p<jiicy  and  that 
standby  authority  In  a  situation  of  the 
present  nature  must  be  g.ven  serious  con- 
sideration. 


5.  Debt   management 

The  management  of  the  Federal  debt 
presents  many  complex  and  continuing  prob- 
lem-s,  some  of  which  could  be  ajneliorated  or 
elinlnaied.  We  agree  with  the  majority  that 
some  revision  of  both  Treasury  and  congres- 
sional policies  Is  probably   m  order. 

Tie  majority  report  makes  many  recom- 
mendations on  debt  management  policy  that 
merit  careful  study  and  consideration — bond 
auctions,  callable  bonds,  advance  funding, 
etc.  We  of  the  minority  simply  have  not  had 
sufficient  time  to  evaluate  these  proposals. 
We  must,  therefore,  re.serve  judgment  on 
many  such  specific  matters  until  we  can  give 
them  the  attention  they  require  But  we  do 
urge  that  Congress  and  the  administration 
continuously  explore  new  approaches,  to  debt 
management.  Clearly,  we  have  not  yet 
learned  to  live  as  comfortably  with  our  large 
Federal  debt  as  la  possible. 

The  majority  recommendation  against  re- 
moving the  4  25  percent  Interest  rate  celling 
Is  crucial. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  part  of  the  report, 
the  majority  promls*».«i  to  discu-ss  "the  srgu- 
ments  and  policies  uRectlnp  the  interest  rate 
celling."  There  follows  approximately  10 
pages  on  a  large  number  of  highly  technical 
financial  and  debt  mr»iter.s  which  betir  oi;  Uie 
level  of  Interest  rates  but  not  directly  on  the 
principles  involved  in  det/'rmlnlng  whether 
an  Interest  rate  ceiling  is  a  wise  c^conomic 
policy,  In  the  seventh  and  concluding  sec- 
tion, the  discussion  comes  back  to  the  in- 
terest rate  celling  but  Just  long  enough 
to  conclude — with  no  di8cu.s.sion  or  evalua- 
tion of  the  specific  issue.-;  luv  lived — that  the 
4  25-percent  ceiling  should  be  retained 

Qxilte  apparently  the  majority  position  Is 
this  They  do  not  like  many  present  con- 
gresfilonal.  Federal  Reserve  and  Treasury 
policies  and  certain  Institutional  arrange- 
ments; therefore  they  will  not  suppKvrt  re- 
moval of  the  celling  This  is  notlilug  but 
political  blackmail  -wiUi  the  public  the 
main  loser 

The  Interest -rale  ceiling  Is  a  currei.t  and 
pressing  problem  By  contrast,  tlie  relonns 
the  majority  desire  are  in  the  mnin  longruu 
changes  which  will  require  both  administra- 
tion and  congretiSiontU  acuon  Meanwhile. 
the  li,terest-r»te  celling  continues  to  be  an 
Immeuiuie  and  preaaiim  matter  The  issue 
ha.v  b^en  ^^udled  exhaustively  and  Uiouuh 
there  is  genrrnl  ajjreement  lunong  ecH-knonilsts 
lh«i  iijs  rffect.s  jwe  mischievous,  the  muj<.>rity 
refuses  to  set  Tlie  maj.>ruy>  position  L^  all 
the  more  difficult  Ui  Ju.xtify  because  they 
know  and  admit  that  Uir  ceiling  sliould  be 
removed  '  Thev  might  just  as  well  refuse 
to  vote  any  defense  exF>endltureR  because 
their  views  on  the  defense  nux  do  not  coin- 
cide with  those  ol  .ithers  The  way  lor  men 
of  good  will  tf)  resolve  differences  m  opinion 
as  to  policy  goal.s  and  means  is  by  open  dis- 
cussion and  debate    not  by  blackmail 

It  Is  hard  to  follow  the  position  of  the 
majority  members  on  debt  management  At 
one  point  they  say  debt  management  .should 
Interfere  as  little  a*  pK>ssible  with  monetary 
policy,  yet  at  anotlier  point  they  want  the 
Federal  Reserve  iiystem  to  help  neutralize 
what  would  be  an  essentially  procyclical 
funding  policy.  They  recommend  that  the 
debt  celling  be  removed,  ■yet  they  do  not 
recommend  the  eltmlnatlc»n  of  the  4  25-per- 
oent  interest-rate  ceiling  u'tw — even  though 
they  admit  it  will  ultimately  have  to  be 
done.  Nor  do  they  mention  the  4  25-percent 
celling  on  savings-bond  ratcK,  which  also 
should  be  removed. 

Actually,  refusal  to  abolish  the  4  25-per- 
cent Interest-rate  celling  provides  no  ceiling 
on  Interest  at  all.  It  simply  places  a  ceiling 
on  maturities  (6  years  1.  thus  forcing  the 
Treasury  to  compete  with  the  multitude  of 


'  Senator  JAvrrs  notes  his  affirmative  rec- 
ommendations on  this  Item  as  set  forth  In 
his  additional  views. 


short-term  borrowers,  sending  these  rates 
higher  and  higher.  This  Tery  month  the 
Treasury  paid  over  5  percent  for  money — at 
a  time  when  a  long-term  issue  might  have 
sold  for  less  tiian  5  percent 

We  recognize  tliat  there  are  serious  limita- 
tions in  trying  to  use  debt  management  for 
economic  st^ibiiization  We  are  not  unsym- 
pathetic with  the  majority  position  that  "the 
primary  purpose  of  the  Treasury  with  respect 
to  debt  management  should  be  to  get  the 
best  possible  bargain  •  •  •  •  However,  we 
could  not  go  along  with  them  without  iron- 
clad assurance  that  no  pegging,  long  or  short 
run.  is  ever  to  be  involved  We  certainly 
would  like  to  keep  total  interest  payments  as 
low  as  Is  consistent  with  other  policy  goals. 
It  would  be  a  costly  saving  to  the  taxpayer. 
however.  If  attempts  to  minimize  interest 
charges  were  to  set  In  motion  pressures  lead- 
ing to  less  effective  anti-infiation  or  I'liti- 
recession  measures. 

6.  Policies  to  improve  the  structure  of  the 

economij 

Our  future  success  in  improving  the  per- 
formance of  the  economy  depends  in  large 
measure  upon  the  degree  tf)  which  the  eco- 
nomic structure  is  adaptable  and  competi- 
tive. We  welcome,  therefore  the  emphasis 
placed  upon  the  structure  m  the  majority 
report.  Indeed,  the  appraLsal  of  structural 
problems  and  the  numerous  pwllcy  propvo- 
sals  for  improving  defects  constitute  a  val- 
uable and  constructive  contribution  Many 
of  the  criticisms  and  proposals  advanced 
are  obviously  designed  more  to  stimulate 
discussion  and  further  ideas  than  to  be  t^ken 
at  face  value  and  s<i>ine  say  little  more 
than  that  some'i,hing  good  but  unspecified 
ought  to  be  done  But  a  number  of  the 
recommendaUons  deserve  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people  and  their  Ctov- 
ernment 

We  cannot,  however,  acc«pt  the  statement 
that  "our  studies  have  shown  '  that  "mar- 
ket power"  (no  matter  which  of  tl\e  m»- 
lority's  several  arbltrarj-  and  inoonslst«nt 
definitions  of  market  power  is  used)  has 
Mgnificaiuly  contributed  to  Infiatlon  The 
.stall  re}K>rt  states  that  "There  was  no 
genenilly  applicable  relatlonahlp  evident 
between  union  strei\gth  and  wage 
i-haagf*  •  •  •."  and  Study  Paper  No  1  found 
that  Uie  degree  of  price  Increase  in  >-Kr- 
lous  Industries  (after  l»Mi  was  generally 
u.<u«ocluted  with  the  magnitude  of  t.he  riae 
in  demand  '  Until  an  analytically  defensi- 
ble and  slatisUcally  significant  relationship 
15  (»btAlned.  we  sliall  keep  on  open  mind  on 
the  inflationary  implications  of  business 
and  union  market  }x>wer 

Excessive  private  market  power  is  Incom- 
puttlble  witli  the  gt>aiE  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic freedom,  renders  the  economic  struc- 
ture less  responsive  to  change,  and  creates 
pconomic  waste  'The  minority  endorse, 
therefore,  the  majority  proposal  for  expand- 
ing and  strengthening  the  business  anti- 
trust pr<.>gram  We  juggest.  however,  that 
there  is  a  solid  basis  for  the  caution  which 
led  the  majority  t-o  conclude  that  "the  prob- 
lem.";  of  establishinB  appropriate  criteria  in 
this  area  |  enforcing  antitrust  legislation 
against  oligopolistic  market  structures]  are 
difficult.  •  •  •"  Market  organization  and 
behavior  are  exceedingly  complex  in  nature 
itnd  the  extent  and  basl.t  of  market  pniwer 
too  diverse  to  allow  easy  identification. 
Much  harm,  therefore,  can  he  6  me  by  meas- 
ures which  attempt  to  improve  competition 
by  placing  blanket  restraints  on  particular 
types  of  business  practices  or  identify  mar- 
ket power  with  size  concentriuion  ratios  or 
other  superficial  guides 

We  accept  the  majority's  reco.mmendatlons 
that  the  antitrust  division  be  given  more 
power  to  subpena  business  records  In  civil 
suits  and  that  "Congress  review  the  pwlicies 
of  the  regulatory  agencies  In  those  indus- 
tries which  are  granted  pxemption  from  the 
antitrust  laws."    The  principle  of  prenotifl- 


cation  of  prc^xwed  mergers  is  sound,  though 
here  we  advise  caution  to  prevent  needless 
interference  of  Goverriment  in  prop>er  busi- 
ness activities  We  also  agree  that  tariff 
reduction  would  make  American  markets 
more  competitive  and  should  be  continued. 
where  appropriate,  with  real  attention  paid 
to  reciprocity:  the  goal  here  should  be  freer 
world  trade,  not  unilateral  reductions  in 
Anierican  larilTs. 

The  majority  assert  that  "the  exercise  of 
miiTket  power  by  strong  unions  has  contrib- 
uted in  some  degree  to  the  inflation  of  re- 
cent years."  If  the  majority  believe  ( 1 )  that 
strong  unions  contribute  substantially  to 
iiiflation  and  (2)  that  inflation  is  to  be  re- 
sisted, then  it  Is  reiisonable  to  expect  them 
to  suggest  some  legal  remedies.  Instead. 
we  find  no  strong  call  for  action  to  counter 
union  market  power,  in  contrast  to  the  spe- 
rific  recommendations  for  action  to  counter 
business  market  power  * 

In  view  of  tile  lack  of  consistency  In  the 
standards  and  principles  with  which  the  ma- 
jority repwrt  approaches  the  problems  of  ex- 
cessive business  and  union  market  power. 
the  minority  cannot  but  conclude  that  this 
asymmetry  in  the  conclusions  of  the  major- 
ity IS  inspired  by  partisan  politics. 

We  Join  with  the  majority  In  recommend- 
ing measures  designed  to  Improve  labor  mo- 
bility. We  strongly  dissent  from  those  pro- 
p>osals  designed  to  reduce  the  mobility  and 
productive  efficiency  of  labor  and  other  re- 
sources. We  congratulate  the  majority  upon 
their  conclusion  that  "uneconomic  produc- 
tion activities,  which  are  able  to  continue 
only  through  Federal  subsidies,  should  be 
gradually  curtailed.  This  would  free  these 
resources  for  more  productive  uses."  We 
and  it  difficult,  however,  to  understand  how 
•  his  eminently  sound  and  constructive  staie- 
:Tient  is  to  be  Interpreted  when  accompanied 
jy  pleas  for  increased  subsidies  to  depressed 
areas  and  to  small  business. 

7.   The    farm    problem 

The  farm  problem  will  continue  to  exist 
h«  long  as  we  regard  the  solution  as  polltl* 
tally  unpalatable.  It  will  end  when  we  de- 
velop Uie  courage  to  face  facta  and  do  what 
u  required  This  la  nowhere  made  more 
clear  than  in  the  minority  report.  There  u 
a  succinct  statement  In  our  stafi  report ; 

"Since  mobility  of  people  and  ot  reaourcM 
out  of  agriculture  Into  other  Induitnes  la 
the  or.iy  ultimate  long-term  aoluUon  to  the 
problem,  the  Federal  Ooveriuncnt  ahould 
t4Uce  all  reasonable  mei^ures  which  facilitate 
this  process  " 

Since   the   majority   report    not   only   falls 
to  deal  with,  but  even  reftises  to  recognlae 
the  question  of  transfwring  resources  out  of 
farming.  Its  recommendations  begin  and  end 
in  sterility. 

We  agree  with  the  majority  that  average 
farm  income  must  be  raised  and  that  we 
must  find  a  way  to  accomplish  this  at  re- 
duced cost  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

As  is  stated  in  the  majority  report.  In- 
creased output  is  likely  to  produce  less  reve- 
nue. Yet  the  majority's  recommendations 
would  lead  to  greater  production  and  conse- 
quently less  dollar  volume  of  sales  than 
would  a  free  market.  At  the  same  time, 
their  prop>osed  new  supp>ort  program  would 
keep  people  in  farming  wlio  otherwise  would 
accept  other  employment  Less  sales  reve- 
nue divided  among  more  people  can  only 
mean  lower  average  earned  Incomes. 

How  much  would  the  program  proposed 
by  the  majority  cost  the  Government?  In 
neither  the  staff  nor  the  majority  report  Is 
there  any  estimfite  whatsoever  of  the  expend- 
itures   involved.      While    we    agree    with    the 


'  Senator  Javtts  notes  tlie  discussion  cf  his 
views  opp>osing  the  application  of  antitrust 
laws  to  trade  unions  and  regarding  measures 
to  protect  the  public  Interest  In  labor-man- 
agement relations  is  set  forth  In  his  addi- 
tional views. 
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principle  of  limiting  payments  per  farm, 
whatever  the  system  of  aid  to  agriculture, 
neither  report  seems  to  recognize  that  such  a 
limit  would  stimulate  the  legsil.  though  not 
necessarily  the  operational,  division  of 
farms,  making  the  cost  of  the  majority's 
recommendations  far  greater  than  would  ap- 
pear from  the  present  number  of  farms.  In 
fact,  th-tr  proposal  might  prove  ev»n  more 
costly  than  the  present  program,  and  it  Is 
quite  unlllcely  to  prcAluce  the  objective  of 
higher  average  farm  income  at  lower  cost  to 
the  taxpayer. 

Nor  would  the  majority's  .rtiFgestlons  aid 
?ho<;e  really  in  need — the  2  7  milMon  farms 
which  together  prodr?e  >fs  th m  in  percent 
of  salable  output  No  plan  whi^h  ha^es  ?icl 
on  output,  as  do  bot.h  the  present  progr  tm 
and  that  reeomm.rr.cfed  by  the  mnjor  'v  can 
be  of  much  help  to  iho'^e  who  have  little  or 
nothing  to  sell.  The  technical  revoluti'^".  In 
f.'jrming  has  made  it  pos?ible  to  produce 
adequate  quantities  of  f.irm  pr  xlucts  with- 
out the  employment  of  so  much  labor  The 
farm  problem  will  not  be  >?olved  until  many 
more  rural  people  have  'alcen  the  step  of 
seeking  their  place.«  in  other  more  p'o^i ac- 
tive— and    more    remvinersrlve — occupations. 

We  axe  unclear  as  to  the  intent  'f  the 
vague  recommendation  To  deal  witii  the 
low-Income  problems  .n  a^^iru.ture  ^  rural 
development  program  "hiuld  be  stepped  up 
to  a  size  equal  to  the  probirm  "  The  r^iral 
development  progT?\m  initiated  in  l'>.5.5  as  a 
cooperative  effort  of  Federal.  State  and  local 
government*  and  of  private  agencies,  has 
made  encour.nglng  prepress  In  improvtrg  the 
conditions  of  low-inc  -me  families  livii^.g  tn 
rural  areas.  The  rural  development  pro»^ram 
Includes  s\ich  activities  as  impr  .vit'^x  Ir.romes 
from  farming,  providing  n^ore  efflclent  f  irni 
marketing,  promoting  otT-farm  work,  bal.anc- 
Ing  agriculture  with  industry  evaiu.«t:rg 
rural  manpower  assets,  increasing  r.pnortu- 
nities  throush  vocational  training  attaining 
better  health,  and  imp.',  vmg  Pa-:  ■  educa- 
tion. We  welCirr.e  tl.e  mij  r.'y  s  £i;pport 
for  this  admlnlstratl'^n  program,  and  we 
connt  on  their  support  for  the  suhstanti.il 
Increase  In  fimds  which  the  President  has 
reconamended  for  this  program  in  his  1961 
budget  message. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  majority  was 
driven  to  reject  the  tenor  of  the  staff  rejxirt 
and  £0  many  of  its  e~ce!I;'nt  recommend. i- 
tions — the  use  of  the  -.oil  bark  to  retire 
whole,  rather  than  section.'?  of.  fnrms:  the 
halting  of  wasteful  a.nd  unnecessary  recla- 
mation projects;  1-he  erforrement  of  cross- 
compliance  provisions;  and  the  improvement 
of  our  oversea  disposal  pr^^ram.s. 

In  spite  of  these  crlticis.iis.  we  fl"d  much 
in  this  sectl.^n  of  the  majority  rep<irt  that 
we  can  omm.end:  for  example,  the  criticlsni 
of  present  acreage  controls  and  the  sugges- 
tion that  Government  purchases  of  faim 
commodities  be  ended. 

The  farm  Issue  confronts  this  Nation  with 
one  of  I^s  most  sericus  economic  and  social 
problems.  We  are  distressed  that  the  ma- 
jority of  this  committee  felt  compelled  to 
dodge  altogether  the  central  Issue  Involved — 
the  transfer  of  resources  out  of  agriculture. 
We  can  and  we  m.ust  devise  a  farm  program 
that  will  bring  about  these  transfers  volun- 
tarily, and  will  bring  them  about  not  In 
desperation  but  in  response  to  opportunities 
for  self -betterment. 

S    America's  chang-ing   positiun  m  the  uxnld 
econo'iy 

We  congratulate  the  majority  on  their 
st.itement  concerning  -he  US.  position  in 
the  world  economy  At  a  time  when  the 
clamor  as.-:oclated  with  the  present  outflow 
of  gr/.d  ha.s  stampeded  many  'I'oservers  into 
careless  analysis  and  hasty  surgestions.  their 
sensible  review  of  the  i.ssues  .ind  sc\ind  rec- 
ommendations deserve  p:-aise. 

The  report  points  out  what  Is  usual  and 
whas  novel  about  the  present  balance  of 
payments  delic;:.    ■i.c  h...  e   r.ad  deficits  m  9 


of  the  last  10  years,  but  the  loss  of  gold  In 
1958  and  1959  was  at  a  rate  considerably 
above  the  average.  This  resulted  from  the 
Improvement  In  the  competitive  posliluu  of 
foreign  countries,  likely  to  be  pTmanent. 
and  f r  jm  certain  special  features,  like'y  to 
be  reversed.  We  agree  that  the  present  situ- 
ation calls  for  caution  and  close  attention 
rather  than  drastic  revisions  in  p.jllcy  and 
we  accept  the  specific  recommendations 
appearing  in  the  majority  rep<jrt. 

in.    CONCLUSIONS 

We  regret  that  these  minority  views  have 
ne?es6ar;.v  bedi  confined  toe  rtTinieiUs,  many 
of  d  n'^patlve  nature  on  the  majority  rep<')rt 
We  .shovdd  have  preferred  to  provide  some 
useful  guidelines  to  economic  policy;  Indeed, 
as  we  St:  ':ed  earlier  we  would  have  preferred 
to  J^in  In  a  unanimou.s  report  of  that  char- 
acter In  the  light  of  the  shortconungs  of 
both  the  staff  report  and  the  majority  report. 
oB  well  as  the  limitations  of  time,  however, 
our  statem.ent  had  to  take  the  form  that  it 
has. 

The  American  economy  has  served  the 
Am^.r.can  people  magnificently.  That  state- 
ment can  be  made  f '  ir  the  Elsenhower  period 
If  one  wants  to  be  as  political  as  the  majority 
report;  or  it  can  be  made  for  the  whole  post- 
war period  If  one  wants  to  tell  the  whole 
truth  fairly  and  objectively.  Th.at  statement 
can  be  based  on  purely  quantitative  consid- 
erations If  one  wants  to  be  as  materialistic 
.as  the  majority  report;  or  It  can  be  based 
also  on  the  quality  of  American  life;  growth 
of  freedom,  tolerance,  and  nondiscrimina- 
tion; improvements  In  education  and  broad- 
ening of  educational  opportunities;  elevation 
In  the  tiates  of  enormous  numbers  of  people 
for  good  literature.  One  art.  and  great  music, 
increasing  participation  In  travel,  at  home 
and  abroad;  more  comfortable  and  safer 
woiking  conditions;  greater  participation  In 
civic  affairs,  adult  education,  and  rellglovis 
organization.^;  rem.arkablo  breakthroughs  in 
medical  research  and  such  broad  application 
of  the  results  as  virtually  to  eliminate  several 
causes  of  death  that  recently  were  common; 
astonishing  advances  In  science  and  wide- 
spread public  appreciation  of  them:  growing 
provisions  for  the  needy  and  unfortunate  at 
home,  and  ger.erous  aid  to  underdevelop>ed 
peoples  abroad. 

On  the  material  side,  recessions  have  been 
mild,  the  price  level  Is  now  more  stable, 
growth  h.vs  been  satisfactory,  anxl  pxjverty 
has  been  diminl.shed.  Obviously.  Americans 
hav5  made  sii^nlflcant  material  progress. 

Unquestionably  we  can.  we  should,  and  we 
»ill  do  better  in  the  future.  We  concur 
with  the  general  sentiment  of  the  majority 
that  wise  p'lblic  policy  can  improve  our  p>er- 
formance  with  respect  to  all  three  of  the 
goals  they  mention:  employment,  growth, 
and  price  levels.  We  alsrj  feel  that  further 
progress  can  be  made  toward  the  equally 
Imiportant  Ideals  of  freedom,  of  efflclency,  and 
of  security. 

The  hearings  and  the  special  studies  laid 
the  basis  for  a  thorough  and  constructive 
appraisiil  of  public  policies  for  achieving 
these  goals  We  hope  and  expect  that  stu- 
dents and  research  workers  will  find  this 
literature  fruitful  for  years  to  come.  Never- 
theless, despite  many  sound  rc'commenda- 
tlons  which  we  endorse,  the  staff  and  major- 
ity reports  fall  to  supply  what  the  eurly 
phases  of  the  study  had  made  possible. 

The  minority  feels  that  this  study  will  not 
be  complete  unless  a  good  staff  report  Is  first 
put  together.  Such  a  report  could  form  the 
basis  for  a  more  meaningful  appraisal  of 
what  we  knew  and  do  not  know,  and  for  a 
more  constructive  and  far-reaching  series  of 
recommendations    for    public    policies. 

While  the  special  study  on  employment. 
growth,  and  price  levels  concludes  on  Feb- 
ruary 1  of  this  year,  the  minority  will  make 
every  effort  to  encourage  ?ome  qualified 
group    to    make    an    indepe.ideut.    tboroi.jh. 


and  objective  staff  study.  Only  with  such  a 
study  to  work  from  will  we  realize  tiie  full 
pijssibilities  which  the  C'nngiess.  t.he  eco- 
nomics profession,  and  the  public  hare  a 
right  to  expect.  The  opportunlMes  and  the 
challenges  of  the  times  make  this  Job  Im- 
perative. 

Prkscott  Bush 
John   Marshall   Wim  i-n 
Jacob  K.    Javtts. 
Thomas   B    CntTis 
CLABEN-cr  E    KmsuRN. 
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FEDERAL     FTN.V.\CIAL     ASSISTANCE 
FOR  SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  cori5!fleration 
of  the  bill  'S.  8'  to  authoriz"  an  emerg- 
ency 2-year  prosram  of  Federal  financial 
assistance  in  school  construction  to  the 
Slates. 

Mr.  COOPEIR.  Mr  President,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  New  York  i  M r  JavitsI, 
and  I  have  offered  an  ammdmeiit  to  S. 
8.  which  Ls  tn  the  nature  of  a  sub-titute 
The  proposal  which  we  offer  is  not  a  new 
proposal.  It  has  not  been  hastily  de- 
vised. The  Senator  from  New  York  and 
I  la.st  year  served  on  the  Committee  en 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare — -on  which 
the  .Senator  from  Nt  w  York  .still  .serTf.s — 
and  we  served  also  as  members  of  the 
Subcommitte'e  on  Education  of  that 
committee. 

Last  year  in  the  closing  days  of  Con- 
gress, when  we  were  considering  in  our 
committee  a  Federal  aid  bill  for  scho<.>l 
ron.struction.  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  I  offered  tlie  propo.sal  on  wh.ch 
the  Senate  will  vote  today.  In  fact, 
even  before  the  ses.«rton  had  closed  ]ast 
year,  we  introduced  our  amendment  in 
the  form  of  a  bill,  and  at  that  time  ex- 
plained its  provisions. 

The  basic  difff^rence  between  S  3  and 
our  amendment  is  this:  As  the  Senate 
knows,  S  8  IS  a  Riant  bill.  It  provides 
that  the  F-deral  Oovernment  shall  for  a 
period  of  2  years  m.ake  annual  prants  of 
$500  million  to  the  States — a  total  of 
$1  billion — and  that  the  States  shall  pro- 
vide an  additional  $1  billion  in  a  2-year 
period. 

The  amendment  which  the  .senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  I  Mr.  Javits  and  I 
offer  provides  tliat  over  a  period  of  4 
years  the  Federal  Government  shall 
meet  the  payments  of  interest  and  prin- 
cipal upon  one-half  of  tlie  bonds  which 
a  school  district  may  issue — to  the  ex- 
tent of  SI  billion  a  year  in  each  of  4  years. 
As  a  result.  $4  billion  of  school  construc- 
tion could  be  started  w.  the  4-year  period. 

The  Federal  Government  would  guar- 
antee to  pay  one-half  of  the  Interest  and 
principal  on  such  local  .school  di.strict 
bonds,  as  these  payments  become  due 
over  the  life  of  the  bonds,  rangmg  be- 
tween 20  and  30  years.  The  States 
would  likewise  commit  themselves  to  pay 
one-half  of  the  principal  and  interest 
payments. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  some  of  the 
advantages  which  we  believe  our  amend- 
ment holds  over  S.  8. 

It  is  admitted  that  there  is  a  pre^pnt 
classroom  shortage  of  132.000  class- 
rooms. I  do  not  know  e.xaclly  upon 
what  basis  the  Senator  from  Miciugan 
[Mr.  McNamaraI  has  e.«!timated  the  cost 
of  a  classroom.    However,  from  the  faci 


Uiat  he  says  that  75.000  classroonis 
would  be  built  under  S  8,  I  as.sume  that 
it  is  about  $30,000  Using  the  same  fig- 
ure, the  aniendmeiu  which  the  SenaU)r 
from  Neu  York  and  1  offer  would  permit 
the  construction  of  more  than  130,000 
cla.ssiooms  So  tiie  first  advantage  our 
amendment  has  over  S.  8  is  that  it  would 
more  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  liquidate  the 
present  classroom  deficit. 

The  second  advantafie  which  we  see  in 
our  amendment  is  this  The  debate  m 
cominiltee  regardinfr  annual  grants  of 
$500  million  as  provided  by  S.  8.  re- 
volved, as  it  probably  will  in  this  Cham- 
ber, around  the  question  whether  the 
Federal  Government  is  able  to  appropri- 
ate such  sums  m  each  of  the  next  2 
years. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  overlook 
the  question  of  whiti  the  States  would 
be  able  to  do.  The  cost  to  the  States  of 
S.  8  would  also  be  $500  million  m  each 
of  the  next  2  years 

If  Senators  wiU  glance  at  the  allotment 
table,  which  is  on  ijagc  10  of  the  Senate 
report,  showing  State  matching  require- 
ments under  S  8  ranj^mg  into  millions 
of  dollars,  which  the  States  would  have 
to  raise  in  each  of  th.->  next  2  year;^,  it  is 
appaient  that  it  would  be  quite  difficult, 
if  not  imix>fssible  in  .scm.e  cases,  for  the 
States  to  match  the  erants  offeied  by  the 
Federal  Go\frnment  If  that  should  be 
true — and  I  think  it  would  be  true  in  the 
case  of  seme  .'States — tlien  tb.e  very  pur- 
ix)se  of  S.  8  would  be  frustrated.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  likely  that  the  States  which 
need  school  construction  the  most  winch 
are  the  poorest  States,  would  find  much 
more  difficulty  m  providing  the  millions 
of  dollars  in  ea^ h  of  t!.e  next  2  years  to 
match  Federal  grants  ;n  S  8.  than  to 
undertake  the  commitmenus  called  for 
in  our  proposal. 

So  my  .second  rea.son  for  saymp  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  JavitsI 
and  I  believe  our  pioposal  has  advan- 
tages over  S.  8.  is  that  It  would  make  the 
burden  upon  the  .States  more  bearable 
while,  at  the  same  tim,e.  it  would  provide 
more  cla.ssrooms  ft)r   the  States 

The  cost  of  our  proposal  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  estimated  to  be  $45 
miUion  in  the  flr.st  year.  In  tlie  .second 
year,  it  would  be  $74  million.  In  the 
third  year,  it  would  be  $58  million  In 
the  fourth  year,  it  would  be  $84  million. 
In  the  fifth  year,  it  would  be  $115  mil- 
lion, which  we  estimate  would  be  the 
peak  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  $115  million  wr  uld  be  required 
to  be  made  available  annually  by  the 
Federal  Government  over  the  life  of  the 
bonds.  By  the  same  token,  the  sums 
which  would  be  made  available  by  the 
States  would  be  on  the  sam,e  scale 

I  reiterate  that  the  burden  upon  the 
States  would  be  more  bearable  It  is 
likely  that  they  would  be  inclined  t-o  look 
upon  our  proposal  more  favorably  It 
is  more  likely  that  they  wovild  be  able 
to  match  Federal  Kiant,';  than  under  S  8 
The  third  point  which  I  make  is  that 
under  the  proposal  which  we  offer,  in 
the  event  a  school  district  has  reached 
the  legal  limit  of  Iti,  borrowinp  capacity, 
or  in  the  event  a  State  has  reached  the 
legal  limit  of  Its  borrowing  capacity, 
either  under  constitutionul  or  siatucoi-y 


provisions,  nevertlieless  the  m^ed  for  the 
construction  of  classrooms  in  such  States 
is  recognized — and  provision  is  made  in 
our  amendment  to  provide  needed  class- 
room construction  in  such  cases.  I 
doubt  if  S.  8  would  provide  aid  in  such 
cases. 

Our  proposal  would  provide  grants  to 
such  States  and  districts  which  have 
reached  their  borrowinK  limitation  for 
half  the  cost  of  constructing  clas.srooms 
for  the  first  2  years,  with  the  hope  that 
by  that  Ume  the  StaU-s  would  have  taken 
measures  to  remove  statutory  or  con.sti- 
tutional  inhibitions  atainst  additional 
borrowinp. 

We  have  determined,  from  que.^tions 
propounded  to  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  that 
about  one-fourth  of  th.e  school  districts 
n:e  in  States  having  .school  districts  in 
.some  way  up  against  a  debt  limitation, 
that  there  are  396  borrowed -up  districts 
m  these  15  SUtes.  and  that  237  of  Lhe.se 
borrowed-up  dLslncls  have  a  cla.ssrwjm 
shortage — amounting  to  about  3.000 
classrooms.  But  calculations  by  the  De- 
partment, of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  as  to  the  amounts  which  would 
have  to  be  provided  in  our  amendment 
have  been  included  in  the  figures  I  have 
previously  given.  So  the  total  cost,  even 
with  such  grants.  sLill  would  n.  t  exceed 
$115  million  a  year.  The  coi,.-uuction 
grants  are  not  an  additional  program: 
they  are  within  the  framework  of  our 
plan  for  needy  districts  having  a  class- 
room shortage. 

This  provision  of  our  proposal  a.ssures 
that  every  needly  school  district  in  the 
counti-y  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
secure  funds  for  clas.^room  construction. 

1  say  to  tho.se  who  favor  S.  8  that  there 
IS  no  comparable  provision  In  their  bill. 
Suppose  some  of  the  needy  districts,  or 
even  a  Slate,  could  not  match  funds 
under  the  provisions  of  S  8  Then  they 
would  be  denied  the  advantages  of  S  8 
But  under  the  Cooper-Javits  amend- 
ment needy  .school  districts  which  have 
reached  their  borrowing  limits  would  be 
given   the   opportunity  during  the  first 

2  years  to  secure  needed  classroom  con- 
struction 

Tlie  next  point  which  I  make,  and 
which  I  think  represents  a  decided  ad- 
vantage o\  er  S.  8.  relates  to  teachers' 
salaries  The  provision  in  our  amend- 
ment relatm''  to  teachers'  salaries  is  the 
idea  of  my  colleague,  the  .senior  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr  Javits  ; ,  and  I  know 
he  will  address  him.self  to  it.  I  have 
received  many  letters  ursmg  me  to  sup- 
port P  8— and  almost  all  of  those  who 
wrote  to  me  seemed  to  beheve  that  S.  8 
is  a  teachers'  salary  bill,  as  well  as  a 
.school  construction  bill. 

Many  t^^achers  have  wTitt^n  to  me  and 
said  "Vote  to  help  raise  our  .salaries  un- 
der S.  8."  Let  me  say  to  those  who  are 
interested  m  raising  t^eachers'  salaries — 
an.d  I  consider  that  to  be  much  more  im- 
iwrtant  than  the  construction  of 
schools— that  there  is  nothing  in  S.  8 
which  would  raise  te.Tchcrs'  .^^alanes.  In 
contrast,  the  proposal  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  and  I  have  sub- 
mitted would  induce  an  increa.se  in 
teachers'  salaries,  because  it  would  not 
place  .such  a  large  annual  burden  upon 
t";3   States.    State  governments   would 


flexibility,   in   the    use   of 
to  increase  teachers'  sal- 


have  greater 
State  funds, 
aries. 

But  we  have  gone  further  to  induce 
Increases  m  teachers'  salaries.  I  sliail 
leave  the  details  to  be  explained  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  It  is  suflQcient 
for  me  to  say  that  we  have  mcluded  in 
our  amendment  a  provision  which  will 
give  to  the  Stat.es,  whose  efforts  to  raise 
teachers  .salaries  result  m  exceeding  the 
national  level  of  teachers'  salaries,  in- 
creased sums  for  school  construction. 
This  is  to  encourage  States  to  raise 
teachers   salaries. 

In  a  brief  way,  i  have  outlined  the 
reasons  which  I  believe  give  our  proposal 
advantages  ovei  S.  8: 

Fust.  It  would  provide  about  130.000 
classrooms,  as  compared  with  the  75.000 
which  would  be  constructed  under  S.  8. 
Second,  our  proposal  would  make  the 
burden  of  payments  and  matching  less 
onerous  upon  the  States  and  local  school 
districts,  as  well  as  upon  the  Federal 
Government. 

Third,  our  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  contains,  as  S.  8  does  not. 
an  inducement  toward  the  advancement 
of  teachers'  salaries. 

Fourth,  our  propo.sal  m.akes  adequate 
provision  for  the  construction  of  class- 
rooms in  districts  and  States  which  ha\ e 
reached  the  legal  limit  of  their  borrow- 
ing power.  I  submit  S.  8  contains  no 
method  making  it  possible  to  help  such 
school  districts  or  States.  And.  they  are 
the  very  school  districts  which  most  need 
help.  Our  amendment  will  give  them 
help,  while  it  is  doubtful  that  S  8  can 
do  so 

I  come  now  to  my  last  point.  I  shall 
not  labor  the  subject.  I  think  I  can 
say  for  the  Senator  from  New  York,  as 
he  could  say  for  himself,  that  both  of 
us  believe  strongly  that  it  is  necessary 
that  the  Federal  Gover-nment  support 
the  efforts  of  the  Stat.es  toward  the  im- 
provement of  education.  In  1947.  when 
I  first  came  to  the  Senate.  I  Joined  with 
Senator  Taft  in  the  introduction  of  the 
bill  to  give  help  to  the  States  to  increase 
teachers'  salaries  which  was  passed  by 
the  Senate. 

In  1954.  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  at 
a  time  when  the  Republican  Party  was 
in  the  majority.  I  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education.  Until 
the  reporting  of  S.  8.  the  last  bill  re- 
p>oited  to  the  Senate  on  this  subject  was 
the  bill  report.ed  in  1954  to  provide  aid 
for  school  construction — which  I  had 
introduced,  and  which  was  reported 
from  the  Subcommittee  on  Education 
of  which  I  was  chairm..an. 

But.  beyond  the  facts  of  my  past  sup- 
port, I  believe  Federal  aid  to  education 
IS  today  a  necessity.  Since  sputnik  as- 
cended the  heavens,  it  seems  that  the 
chief  emphasis  placed  upon  education  is 
that  it  is  nece.^sary  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  Soviet  Union.  A  few  years 
ago,  after  sputnik  was  launched,  a  great 
educator  Prof  John  R  Dunning,  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  had  this  to  say: 

While  the  Soviets  have  already  begun  their 
exploitation  of  this  new  and  awesome  age, 
we  have  not — because  our  people,  cur  Gov- 
ernment, and  our  schools  have  not  yet 
grasped  its  full  significance. 
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Education — the  provision  of  scientists, 
engineers  and  technicians — is  essential 
to  national  defense.  I  add  that  our  edu- 
cational system  is  also  a  necessity  for  the 
economic  growth  of  the  country. 

I  have  always  been  rather  surprised 
that  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  op- 
poses Federal  aid  to  education.  In  my 
I'fe  of  58  years.  I  have  studied,  read,  and 
been  Interested  in  variou.s  subjects  I 
assume  that  I  have  had  an  average  edu- 
cation, perhaps  fortunately,  better  than 
average.  But  perhaps  like  others,  what- 
ever our  education.  I  doubt  whether  we 
have  contributed  creative  ideas  upon 
which  proeress — even  material  prog- 
x-ess — depends.  Genm?e.~.  who  have  not 
been  educated,  n-eii  with  creative  idea.'', 
do  appear.  But  v.e  know  that,  bv  and 
large,  the  new  and  creative  ideas  come 
from  those  who  are  educated. 

Our  great  industrial  lifp  and  our  econ- 
omy depend  upon  ideas,  and  upcn  men 
and  women  who  can  reason  and  who  aro 
creative.  There  is  a  need  for  the  largest 
and  broadest  educational  ba.-e  po.-^sible 
in  this  country  even  to  promote  economic 
growth,  and  to  maintain  our  economic 
and  industrial   leader.ship  m  the  world. 

Most  important,  if  the  fullest  capac- 
ities of  a  mans  niind  and  his  creative 
faculties  are  to  be  developed,  there  must 
be  opportunity  to  grapple  with  and  un- 
derstand the  thought  of  mankind  Edu- 
cation is  mos*'  important  to  nrovid'^  op- 
portunities for  the  full'^t  development 
of  man's  mind  and  spi'  .t 

Finally,  Mr.  President  because  of  the 
very  nature  of  our  country's  .-^yvtem.  we 
need  the  broadest  poc^^ible  ba.se  of  edu- 
cation. 

Primary  education  lies  at  -he  basis  of  all 
forms  of  republic. in  givf rr.ment.  A  gov- 
ernment dep>e:.cling  on  the  m.ikln^  of  de- 
cisions by  people,  and  depending  on  their 
Intelligence,  can  e.xist  on.y  if  the  people 
have  some  abili'y  to  under-,tand  the  prob- 
lems of  governm^'nt  which  are  presented 
ti3  them.  Unless  there  Is  a  sati.=f act'^ry  edu- 
cational ba^ls.  there  cannot  pMSfir/.y  be  hope 
f:>r  succcess  In  any  democratic  t^vvr.  ■'■'.  e"/V- 
ernment  where  th<»  people  are  ex-^f-* -(i  tn 
rule  and  decide  the  ques'iorus  which  are 
placed  before  them 

Mr  President,  the  S-^na^e  may  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  the  last  state- 
ment I  have  made  is  a  quotation  from  a 
statement  made  by  the  lat«  Senator 
Robert  A.  Taft  on  March  24.  1947,  when 
he  spoke  in  supp  rt  uf  his  bill  to  s.ve 
Federal  aid  to  the  schools,  a  bill  which 
I  cosponsored. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  rea-ons  I  have 
stated,  I  support  strontjlv  the  amend- 
ment the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
I  have  offered  But.  beyond  it.  I  sup- 
port the  cause  cf  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. 

We  have  offered  thi.s  mea  ure  for  an- 
other reason  1  In  his  State  of  the  Union 
message,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  indicated  that  he  would  not  fa- 
vor a  bill  ba.  ed  solely  upon  grants.  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  say  what  he 
would  do  if  a  bill  such  as  S  8  were 
pa.ssed,  but  I  am  anxious  to  have  the 
Congress  pas-s  a  bill  which  will  become 
law  and  actually  give  help  to  the  schools 
ar.d  the  .  choolchildien  of  our  country, 
and  to  our  country.    The  Senator  from 


New  York  and  I  believe  that  if  our  bill 
is  paased.  it  will  have  a  better  chance 
of  becoming  law,  and  of  actually  Kivmg 
help,  than  will  Senate  bill  No.  8 

For  the  reasons  I  have  set  forth,  I 
hope  our  mea-sure  will  be  pa-^ed  by  the 
Con:;res.s  But  if  it  is  not  pas.-od.  I  in- 
tend to  vote  for  a  bill  which  will  give 
Federal  .'^upport  to  our  schools  and  our 
teachers. 

I  mii<:t  say — although  I  d'sHke  to  say 
It — that  I  disagree  wholly  with  the  view- 
point which  has  been  expressed  by  the 
adminis-iatif n.  namely,  that  our  educa- 
tional situation  does  not  warrant  the 
appropriation  of  Federal  funds  to  Im- 
prove our  educational  system.  Today, 
defen.'^e  uno.uestionably  is  a  Hrst  neces- 
sity of  our  country:  but  the  first  neces- 
sity over  the  long  term  is  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  Nation. 

Althousrh  I  believe  that  the  Cooper- 
Javits  amenc'ment  has  the  best  chance 
of  becomng  law.  and  therefore  the  best 
chance  of  actually  giving  help  to  the 
schools,  nevertheless,  because  of  my  deep 
belief  in  the  necessity  of  aid  for  educa- 
tion, whatever  the  result  of  the  action 
taken  on  the  pending  amendment.  I  in- 
tend to  support  the  bill  which  finally 
will  come  before  the  Senate  for  a  vote. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  First,  let  me  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Kentucky  on  a  very 
eloo.uent  peroration  to  what  I  am  sure 
was  a  splendid  speech.  I  regret  that  I 
did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  all 
of  it. 

There  is  some  confusion  in  the  minds 
of  a  number  of  Members,  including  my- 
self as  to  the  exact  purport  of  the  Sen- 
ators  measure.  Therefore.  I  .should  like 
to  ask  him  several  questions,  if  I  may. 
Mr  COOPER.  Certainly. 
Mr  CLARK.  On  page  2  of  the  Sena- 
tor s  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. I  find,  in  line  2.  the  phrase  "for 
the  purpo.^t'  of  making  Federal  grants"; 
and  on  tiie  same  page,  in  line  10.  I  find 
the  words  "not  to  exceed  $4  000  000  OCO  " 
Nevertheless,  it  is  true,  is  it  not.  that 
the  Senator's  proposal  does  not  call  for 
outright  erant-s.  but  only  calls  for  the 
underwriting  of  bond  i.s-sues:  and  thus, 
in  effect,  it  would  have  no  impact  on  the 
Federal  Treasury,  unle.ss  and  until  the 
school  distncis  were  in  default.  Is  that 
correct 

Mr  COOPER  Section  3  is  perfectly 
Cipar  It  provides,  in  part.  "For  the  pur- 
pose '.f  makmi^  Federal  grants."  and. 
shortly  thereafter,  the  Federal  .share  of 
the  principal  and  interest  annually  be- 
commic  due  on  school  construction 
bonds."  and  so  forth.  So  there  is  to  be 
a  Federal  grant.  It  will  begin  at  $29 
million  the  second  year,  will  reach  a 
peak  of  $11.5  million  a  year,  and  will 
cont.nue  at  not  more  than  that  figure. 

In  addition  to  the  grants  for  payment 
of  principal  and  interest  on  the  bonds, 
we  provide  that  in  the  event  the  local 
school  districts  have  reached  their  bor- 
rowing limit,  nevertheless,  there  will  be 
granted  to  the  States  the  sums  needed 
to  construct  needed  schools  in  the  first 
2  years  of  the  4-year  period  provided  for 


m  this  mea^iure.    So  that.  too.  is  a  grant 
provision 

Mr  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  fioin 
Kentucky  have  ar.v  estimate  of  the  total 
amount  of  grants  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  which  his  amendment  would 
call  for? 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  total  amount 
would  reach  $2,974  million. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Over  a  period  of  how 
many  years? 

Mr.  COOPER  Over  a  period  of  20  to 
30  years 

Mr  CLARK.  Over  a  period  of  20  to 
30  years'* 

Mr  COOPER      Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK  And  there  is.  In  addi- 
tion, a  guarantee  of  the  school  district 
bends,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  is  In  the  nature  of 
a  grant:  It  is  to  pay  the  guarantee  of 
one-half  of  the  Interest  and  principal 
on  $4  billion  of  school  construction 
bonds. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  still  wish  to  find  out 
what  will  be  the  total  cost  to  the  P'ederal 
Treasury  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Senator's  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  if  he  has  a  firm  estimate 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  just  stated  that 
It  has  been  estimated  that  it  would  be 
approximately  S2.974  million  But  it 
would  not  all  be  paid  in  the  4-year  period. 
It  would  have  to  be  paid,  both  as  to 
principal  and  interest,  only  as  the  bonds 
become  due 

Mr  CLARK  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
that  clarification. 

Is  it  not  true  also  that  the  Senator 
provides  for  the  guarantee  of  debt 
charges,  which  was  provided  in  the  ad- 
ministration bill? 

Mr  COOPER.  Yes.  of  course,  that  is 
the  standard  way  of  financing  .school 
construction  throughout  the  country 

Mr  CLARK  Let  me  assure  the  Sen- 
ator I  am  not  trying  to  be  critical  I 
am  trying  to  get  the  facts. 

Mr  COOPER  I  am  trsint;  to  answer 
the  questioris  in  the  same  Kood  spirit 
in  which  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
IS  asking  them. 

Mr.  CLARK  As  I  understand  the 
Senator's  proposal,  he  is  calling  for 
grants  in  excess  of  $2  billion  over  a  20- 
year  period,  and  in  the  interim  would 
guarantee  the  debt  charges  on  school 
district  bonds.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr  COOPER.  That  is  correct,  but 
the  grants  flow  from  the  guarantee. 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President  I  wish  to 
speak  in  support  of  the  views  of  my  col- 
league from  Kentucky  (Mr  Cooper  1. 
and  in  sustaining  my  own  cospon.sorship 
of  the  pending  substitute  for  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

Mr.  COOPEIR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  .so  that  I  may  susK^st  the 
absence  of  a  quorum^ 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kf^ntucky.  so  that 
he  may  su^i -est  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Hruska  m  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr  JA'VITS  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection   it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  JAVITS      Mr    President,  I  rise  in 
support   of    the   amendment   offered   by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  iMr  Cooptn 
and  myself 

First,  let  me  .say  that  today  w  (•  are  en- 
gaged m  extremely  serious  bu.'-iness. 
The  serious  bu."-ir.e."^s  i.s  to  make  up  the 
educational  pap  at  the  same  time  that 
we  arc  hearing  so  much  atx^ut  the  ml.^- 
slle  gap  The  mi.sslle  gap  is  based  upon 
the  educational  gap  The  fact  i.s  that 
the  Ru.ssian.s.  by  massing  their  educa- 
tional mean.s  upon  a  narrow  tarpet. 
scored  a  breakthrough  It  is  their  priv- 
ilege, because  the  aggre.ssor  always  has 
the  initiative  Tlicy  have  put  the  whole 
civilization  in  very  grave  danger  as  a 
result  of  that  breakthrough  Civiliza- 
tion can  respond  scared  and  frightened. 
which  will  brine  us  to  the  Armagrdd^n 
which  all  of  us  have  feared  for  .<;o  lonp, 
or  civilization  can  be  sane  and  make  up 
the  gap 

In  our  conimittee  hearings  presided 
over  by  the  mnioiity  loader  the  Senator 
from  Texa.s  iMr  Johnson),  the  .shcrt- 
ram'c  ba.si.s  tor  tr>'ing  to  make  up  the 
gap  1-'-  beine  developed  Here  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  we  are  debating  the  lonp- 
range  basis  for  making  up  the  gap 

It  seems  to  me  that  both  are  of  equal 
Importance,  and  that  there  i.s  no  hieher 
priority  In  our  coiintn.- 

As  we  all  know,  an  education  starts  in 
the  primai->  school,  and.  as  life  goes,  ver^- 
quickly  reaches  the  higher  realm."  of  edu- 
cation. Ten  or  1.5  year*  are  as  but  a  day: 
yet  what  we  do  about  the  educational 
system  today  will  determine  what  it  will 
be  10  or  15  years  hence  If  we  do  not 
act  today,  we  shall  have  deferred  making 
up  the  educational  pap.  which.  I  repeat. 
Is  the  ver>'  essence  and  condition  prece- 
dent of  the  mLssile  gap  If  we  defer 
today,  for  a  month  or  a  year  or  as  long 
as  we  take  to  m.ake  up  the  educational 
gap.  we  defer  making  up  the  missile  gap, 
with  all  its  portents. 

Let  us  not  a.s.vum<"  for  a  minute  that 
the  missile  gap  is  a  matter  of  weapon.s 
on  launching  pads  alone  I  think  we 
should  be  very  much  indebted  to  Walter 
Lippmann  for  a  piece  which  he  wrote 
yesterday  morning  While  I  am  at  it.  I 
ask  unanimous  con^^nt  that  it  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RrroRH. 
as  follows; 

The  Reai.  Gap 
(By  Walter  Llppmarm) 

The  big  controversy  about  defense  arises 
from  the  fact,  which  nobody  denies,  that 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  several  years  ahead  of 
us  In  the  production  of  missiles  and  In  the 
exploration  of  outer  space  Tlie  Russians 
have  more  missiles.  They  have  bigger  mis- 
siles capable  of  carrying  bigger  loads  And 
Judging  by  such  fabulous  exploits  as  direct- 
ing a  satellite  to  photograph  the  other  side 
of  the  moon,  they  are  far  ahead  In  the  whole 
art  of  the  guidance  of  missiles. 

The  controversy  In  Washington  is  about 
the  consequences  and  the  remedies,  given 
the  fact  that  we  have  fallen  behind  in  the 


race  of  armajnents.  In  this  controversy 
there  are  several  points.  The  first,  and  ob- 
Tlously  the  moat  immediately  Important,  la 
whether  the  Soviet  Union's  lead  in  missiles 
Is  such  that  the  Russians  are  on  the  verge 
of  ivchieving  decisive  military  superiority 
By  decisive  mllltsry  superiority  Is  meant  the 
ptm-fr  Ui  Rttack  without  suffering  serious 
rtt,iliatlon 

In  theorv  ihe  Soviet  Union  will  have  this 
decisive  superior. ty  within  the  next  2  years— 
If  we  do  nothing  more  U)  oflt^i  u  than  we  ure 
n.»w  planning  to  do — If  It  hits  l.SO  long  raune 
missiles  together  with  another  1,%  niedlun-i 
TKnge  missiles.  In  place,  aimed  and  rendy  to 
be  launched  In  theory  with  oiie  sa;v(>  of 
such  a  missile  force  the  Soviet  Union  could 
knock  out  and  destroy  all  of  our  retaliatory 
force*  After  that  we  would  be  helpless  and 
at   the  mercy  of  the  Soviet  Union 

Those  who  use  this  theory  In  their  argu- 
ment for  greater  armameiits  are.  like  Gen- 
eral Power  of  the  Strategic  Air  Force  quick 
to  add  thftt  there  are  several  things  that  we 
could  do  especially  to  keep  a  part  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Force  In  the  air  where  It  can- 
not be  hit  by  a  stirprise  atUick  The  exist- 
ence of  such  an  Invulnerable  retaliatory  force 
will  deter  the  Soviet  Union  from  using  its 
superior  missile  force  to  attempt  a  nuclear 
Pearl  Harbor 

Tlie  administration  case,  as  I  understand 
It.  starts  from  the  proposition  which  every- 
one agrees  to,  that  neither  .side  will  launch 
a  nuclear  offensive  if.  after  the  (.ffensi\e  ha.«: 
bt-en  struck,  the  other  country  still  jKissesses 
the  power  to  retaliate.  The  heart  of  the  ad- 
ministration case  Is  that  It  is  not  necetsru-y, 
though  it  would  be  desirable,  to  have  an 
equal  number  of  missiles  In  order  to  deter 
a  Pearl  Harbor  attack  For  the  f.pvrress'^r  who 
strikes  first  cannot  afford  to  attack  unless 
he  IS  able  to  knock  out  m  one  salvo  .sbout 
\iM>  comparatively  small  targets.  As  mis- 
siles sire  not  too  accurate,  this  requires  a  lot 
of  missiles. 

But  the  country  which  Is  attacked  would 
nut  need  an  equal  number  of  nilsslle?  to 
retaliate  because  It  would  not  strike  apamst 
difficult  tareets  like  launching  pads  It 
would  strike  directly  at  the  biggest  cltie? 
where,  given  the  fearful  uldfspread  effect 
uf  the  modern  wt-.ipons.  no  grc.il  accuracy 
Is  required. 

In  order  to  retain  this  retaliatory  capu', ity, 
a  smaller  striking  force  Is  required  than  the 
aggressor  must  have  Tlie  admitilstrntmn 
claims  that  before  the  Soviet  Union  can 
achieve  the  theoretical  striking  force  which 
would  give  it  supremacy  over  us  as  »e  are 
today,  we  can  and  we  shall  have  put  bevoiid 
the  reach  of  the  Soviet  missiles  a  sufBcient 
retaliatory  force  of  missiles,  bombers,  sub- 
marines, etc. 

Thanks  to  the  agitation  which  ha,«  been 
stirred  up  by  the  critics,  there  is  g<xx3  rea- 
son to  think  that  the  precautionary  meas- 
ures wUl  be  taken  now.  and  In  sufficient  time. 

What  worries  me  Is  the  disjwsition  in  the 
administration  and  in  Congress  to  act  fts  if 
ai;  would  be  well  If  by  1962  or  thereabouts 
we  began,  as  Secretary  Gates  promises,  to 
overtake  the  Soviet  Union  in  mts.«;llcs  To 
rest  on  this  Is  to  misunderstand  Hnd  greatly 
to  underestimate  the  real  peril  Into  which 
we  have  come. 

The  peril  Is  tfcat  In  the  race,  not  only  In 
arm.-imenU  but  In  overall  national  power, 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  moving  ahead  faster 
than  we  are.  There  Is  a  misconception,  so 
it  seems  to  me,  even  In  high  and  respjiicible 
quarters,  that  the  Soviets  are  ahead  only  be- 
cause they  started  a  few  years  earlier  and 
that  In  a  few  years  we  shall  be  even  with 
them  again.  The  real  situation,  which  is 
the  source  of  our  perils.  Is  that  becau.se  In 
this  vast  field  the  Soviet  Union  has  gotten 
lU  research  aud  development  effectively  or- 
ganized, and  because  the  Soviet  Unim  is 
allocating  to  It  all  the  resources  that  it  re- 


quires    the   gap    16    not    becoming  narrower. 

It  is  becon.mg  uider  Not  only  did  they 
have  a  headstart  but  they  are  now  running 
faster.  The  administration  s  specific  budget 
for  1S>61  may  conceivably  be  adequate  but 
the  philosophy  behind  thut  budget  is  deadly 
and  will  reduce  this  ccuntry  to  a  second- 
cla-^s  power 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  soon  or  in  the  loreseeable  future 
achieve  decisive  military  supremacy  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  believe  tliat  we  shall  be 
uij.e  lo  do  what  General  Power  says  we  mu.st 
du.  t.hat  "once  we  have  reached  liie  point 
where  a  su-prise  attnck  Can  no  longer  pre- 
vent or  e%en  mlnlnilze  retaliation  '  we  shall 
h.'ive  the  security  of  a  nuclear  stalemate 

But  security  though  It  is  crucial.  Is  not 
.sufficient  and  we  cannot  be  satisfied  to  ac- 
cept the  position  of  second  best 

Perhaps  that  is  wrong.  Perhaps  we  can  be 
satisfied  Perhaps  we  can  be  led  to  believe, 
what  it  is  so  Utt'.e  trouble  to  believe,  that, 
provided  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  bomb 
us.  we  can  go  right  on  thinking  about  cur- 
selve?  and  our  private  affairs  and  not  about 
the  Nation  and  lt.s  future  Great  peoples 
can  be  put  to  sleep  This  can  be  done  if  the 
peoples'  leaders  tell  them  to  go  tcj  sleep,  and 
not  to  listen  to  those  disturbers  of  tliCir 
tranquility  who  tell  them  to  turn  away  from 
the  little  thlrigs  and  to  worry  about  the  big 
dies, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Lappmann  points 
out  that  It  is  not  the  missile  gap  that 
scares  everyone.  We  have  a  great  stra- 
tecic  bomber  force.  We  have  other 
forces  m  being.  What  worries  us  is  the 
fiict  that  the  Russians  have  moved 
ahead  of  us  in  technology,  and  that  they 
are  contmuuig  to  move  ahead  of  us. 
Right  now.  while  we  are  talking,  they 
are  going  faster  than  we  are.  This  is 
almost  inconceivable  for  a  nation  like 
ours.  And.  says  Mr.  Lippmann,  we  have 
seemed  to  adopt  an  attitude  of  com- 
placency which  says.  "As  long  as  we  are 
comfortable  and  enjoying  life,  and  no 
bo.mbs  aie  fallmg.  what  if  we  do  slip 
back  a  little  more?     We  are  still  alive  " 

We  may  slip  back  more  and  more  uiitil 
we  become  a  second-rate  power.  The 
Russians  do  not  have  to  lick  us  by  bomb- 
ing us  out  of  existence.  They  can  lick 
us  by  making  us  a  second-rate  power, 
when  they  win  the  world  for  commu- 
nism That  IS  their  only  ambition. 
They  want  the  world  to  be  big.  busy, 
and  prosperous,  but  they  want  it  to  be 
Communi.st  We  want  the  world  to  be 
big.  busy,  and  prosperous,  but  we  want  it 
to  be  free 

I  do  not  believe  we  shall  earn  the  riuht 
to  freedom  at  any  less  cost  of  brains, 
sacrifice,  and  treasure  than  the  Ru.«;- 
sians  are  spending  to  make  the  world 
Communist. 

Today  we  are  talkuig  about  a  meas- 
ure to  make  up  Uie  gap.  I  began  by 
saying  what  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
iMr.  Cooper  i  has  so  well  said.  I  ani  for 
Federal  aid  to  eciucaiion  no  matter  what 
It  costs.  But  it  is  my  duty  as  a  legis- 
lator of  the  United  States  to  be  one  of 
the  arcliitects  of  a  bill  which  costs  the 
lea.st.  and  which  accommodates,  so  far 
as  it  possibly  can,  the  governmental  sys- 
tem of  which  we  are  a  part,  as  well  as 
the  financial  system  into  which  we  must 
fit. 

Those  are  the  ground  rules  for  a  prop- 
er bill  for  Federal  aid  to  education  The 
Senator    from    Kentucky   and    I    believe 
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Mr  JAVITS  I  think  it  is  the  t^ach-  in^  The  formula  will  be  adjusted  an- 
ers  of  California.  I  regret  to  say;  I  wish  nually,  so  the  incentlvrw^rWtinSe 
It  were  the  teacners  of  New  York  tv,^ — „i .   ^^.^  ,  _  j.      .    .       t^nuaue 
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that  we  have  tailored  a  provision  to  meet 
those  ground  rules. 

Secondly,  the  fundamental  principle 
of  our  amendment  is  that  we  do  not 
have  to  pass  out  dollar  bills  to  build 
schools  if  money  can  be  raised  in  the 
bond  market:  but  we  must  make  those 
bonds  uood,  so  that  tliey  will  produce 
the  money  represented  by  their  Lssue 
J..',  ice.  V/e  makp  them  ?ood  by  a  fed- 
erally induced  Federal-State  guarantee 
of  princ.pal  and  interest,  which  makes 
these  bonds  triple  A  m.unicipal  bonds,  no 
mutter  how  poor  the  district  may  be 
which  is  issum?  the  bond.s.  That  is 
elementai-y  finance.  To  that  extent 
the  administration  is  absolutely  ri^ht. 
There  is  no  reason  for  mpking  grants  for 
school  construction  so  long  as  we  live 
in  a  private  enterprise  and  capitalistic 
society  in  which  bonds  can  be  issued 
which  will  run  for  20  or  30  years.  Con- 
sidering the  financial  condition  of  the 
country,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  take  such  a  step  -a  hen  buyers 
are  incurring  about  $52  billion  m  con- 
sumer credit,  of  which  approximately 
$39  billion  is  in  installment  credit,  and 
when  we  are  living  in  a  society  which  is 
good  for  the  money,  and  in  which  jobs 
are  likely  to  continue  for  some  years  to 
come.  We  are  really  living  in  that  kind 
of  United  States.  Therefore,  why 
should  we  not  apportion  the  burden  over 
a  period  of  years,  instead  of  assuming 
it  all  at  one  time? 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  I  are 
Republican  liberals,  but  we  are  not 
muddleheaded  or  fuzzy,  and  therefore 
we  are  in  favor  of  adopting  a  piece  of 
machinery  which  is  available  to  us  as 
hardheaded  people.  Hence,  we  adopt, 
as  a  basic  step  in  our  proposal,  the  con- 
cept of  guaranteeing  the  principal  and 
interest,  and  we  would  iOiarantee  50  per- 
cent of  the  principal  and  interest. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  bill  before 
the  Senate,  and  indeed  all  the  bills 
which  have  been  proposed  for  Federal 
aid  to  education,  are  al>o  founded  upon 
the  matching  basis,  whether  on  grants 
or  on  a  guarantee  of  principal  and  inter- 
est, or  a  bonded  debt,  such  as  is  con- 
templated by  our  amendment 

Where  do  we  differ?  We  differ  very 
markedly  in  two  respects.  First,  we 
would  accommodate  the  school  di.^trict 
which  has  no  funds  and  which  also  can- 
not issue  bonds  because  it  has  borrowed 
up  to  the  hilt,  or  becau.=e  State  law  will 
not  permit  the  district  to  i.s.sue  bonds. 
The  administration  bill  does  not  so  that 
far  We  provide  a  formula  whereby  it 
would  be  done.  Incidentally,  as  my  col- 
league has  pointed  out.  the  bill  which  is 
before  us  does  not  give  that  kind  of  help, 
because  the  district  is  expected  to  -hare 
in  the  matching  and  put  up  the  money. 
In  districts  which  can  issue  school 
bonds — which  is  the  usual  way  of  financ- 
ing schools — the  money  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  providing  would  be 
spread  over  the  whole  period  of  the  bond 
issue,  instead  of  concentrating  .t  in  a 
period  of  a  year  or  two 

One  would  think  that  that  would  make 
our  propo,sal  much  more  like  the  com- 
mittee bill,  but  it  does  not  do  so.  again 
becau.se  of  hardheaded  finance.     By  in- 


vestigating which  school  districts  need 
this  kind  of  help  we  find  it  is  a  minimum 
number,  and  that  it  will  not  take  a  great 
deal  of  money  to  do  what  should  be 
done. 

Of  the  50  States  there  are  only  15 
which  have  borrowed-up  school  districts. 
This  situation  e.xisus  in  the  att;regate  in 
only  1  percent  of  the  district  m  the  coun- 
try. So  there  is  a  haid  core  of  1  per- 
cent, or  roughly  396  districts. 

However,  the  classroom  shortage 
within  these  very  States  is  only  between 
3.056  and  3.086  in  the  237  borrowed-up 
school  districts  on  which  statistics  are 
available.  The  total  enrollment  involved 
is  about  540.000.  Therefore  we  have 
estimated  an  expenditure  of  $43  million 
during  the  first  year  and  $43  million  in 
the  second  year,  or  a  total  of  $86  mil- 
lion, to  meet  their  needs. 

This  is  a  project  which  has  an  analogy 
with  what  the  Russians  have  done. 
They  initiated  the  program.  They 
massed  their  money.  We  are  massing 
as  much  money  as  we  need  to.  to  help 
the  States  which  have  borrowed-up 
school  districts  that  cannot  get  money 
anywhere  else.  That  is  the  target,  Mr. 
President. 

We  find  that  these  districts  exist  in 
only  15  States,  and  we  estimate  that  the 
same  condition  exists  in  5  additional 
States  for  which  data  are  not  available. 
In  39  States  that  condition  does  not  pre- 
vail. In  15  it  does,  and  in  the  case  of  5 
we  do  not  have  data,  so  we  put  those  5 
with  the  15.  The  estimate  is  $43  mil- 
lion for  each  of  2  years,  or  a  total  of 
$86  million.  That  Is  one  of  the  basic 
points  in  our  amendment.  We  are 
shooting  directly   at  that   target. 

The  second  point  is  with  reference  to 
teachers'  salaries. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  I 
have  a  deep  feeling  on  that  subject.  We 
understand  the  teachers'  position  and 
are  extremely  sympathetic  toward  it. 
and  are  very  desirous  of  doing  something 
about  it. 

However,  when  we  come  down  to  the 
hard  rock  of  providing  Federal  money 
for  teachers'  salaries,  we  inan  into  a  seri- 
ous problem  in  doing  what  ought  to  be 
done  It  is  not  like  appropriating  money 
to  fill  up  a  shortage,  like  the  construc- 
tion of  classrooms,  but  appropriating 
money  for  a  problem  which  will  go  on 
forever.  Teachers'  salaries  are  a  recur- 
ring operating  expen.se.  As  I  say.  it  Is 
not  like  the  classroom  shorta9:e,  which 
can  be  made  up  within  a  period  of  5  years 
or  so:  instead,  it  is  a  recurring  expense, 
going  on  year  after  year.  Then,  too,  if 
we  introduce  the  Federal  Government  in- 
to the  field  of  teachers'  salaries,  we  begin 
to  see  the  danger  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment moving  into  the  field  of  education 
in  a  way  which  is  Incompatible  with  the 
traditional  separation  of  powers  and  the 
traditional  control  by  the  States  of  their 
educational  systems.  Therefore,  we 
have  found  another  way  whereby  we  can 
meet  some  of  the  legitimate  demands  and 
desires  of  teachers  for  better  compensa- 
tion, and  a  situation  which  repels  people 
from  entering  the  teaching  profession. 

We  have  done  it  by  giving  the  Federal 
Government  a  greater  participation  and 


a  h:.^;hpr  share  in  meeting  the  principal 
and  mterest  on  the  school  bond  issues 
of  the  States  which  do  belter  than  the 
average  with  respect  to  teacher.s'  salaries. 
I  should  like  to  stress  that  point  because 
it  is  a  very  Important  and  essential  ele- 
ment of  the  two  parts  of  our  amendment. 
It  is  in  these  two  respects  that  our 
amendment  would  meet  the  real  difll- 
culty  in  this  field.  The  first  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned.  It  relates  to  school 
districts  which  have  borrowed  up  to  their 
limit  and  cannot  find  the  necessary 
money  elsewhere.  The  second  is  with  re- 
spect to  teachers'  salaries.  There  we 
provide  for  greater  Federal  participation 
in  the  matching  formula  for  States  which 
do  better  than  normal  with  respect  to 
teachers'  salaries. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senator  means  normally  better  than 
now.  or  normally  better  from  now  on. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Those  which  are  pay- 
ing higher  than  normal — and  I  will  de- 
fine the  world  normal — teachers'  sal- 
aries at  this  tmie,  as  well  as  with  respect 
to  adjust iru;  them  to  other  salaries  until 
the  bond  issue  is  paid.  It  would  help 
those  who  now  maintain  a  salary  scale 
which  is  higher  than  the  average:  sec- 
ondly, we  give  a  continuing  incentive  to 
the  localities  over  the  life  of  the  bond 
issue   to   maintain   that  situation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  can  understand  the 
desirability  of  giving  an  incentive  from 
now  on,  but  if  we  give  the  advantage  to 
States  which  are  now  paying  the  highest 
teachers'  salaries,  would  we  not  be  giving 
benefits  to  the  States  that  need  the 
benefits  the  least? 

Mr  JAVITS.  No;  I  will  tell  the  Sen- 
ator why. 

Mr  AIKEN.  That  Is  what  I  want  to 
find  out      If  not,  why  not? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Because  of  the  defini- 
tion in  the  amendment.  We  give  a  defi- 
nition of  what  we  call  normal.  Ihe 
definition  of  "normal '  is  the  salary  effort 
of  the  State  compared  w  ith  tlie  per  capi- 
ta Income  of  its  inhabitants. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  the  per  capit-a  in- 
come, then. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct.  If  I 
may  refine  that  specifically,  if  a  Sute 
with  a  p>er  capita  income  below  the  na- 
tional average  pays  its  teachers  more 
than  the  average  in  the  country,  then 
we  give  it  an  advantage  in  the  matching 
formula.  For  example.  Alabama,  which 
is  the  first  State  on  the  list,  and  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  poorer  States,  would, 
under  our  proposal,  receive  the  maxi- 
mum permissible  Federal  matching,  be- 
cause right  now  Alabama  is  making  an 
effort  for  its  teachers  far  above  what  it 
might  be  expected  to  make,  considering 
its  per  capita  income  and  what  is  the 
national  average  of  salaries  paid  to 
teachers.  I  have  no  doubt,  however, 
that  in  actual  dollars  Alabama  is  pay- 
ing below  the  national  average,  rather 
than  above  it 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  has  been  very  helpful.  I  forget 
whether  the  teachers  of  New  York  or  of 
California  are  the  highest  paid  teach- 
ers. 
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Mr  JAVITS  I  think  It  is  the  teach- 
ers of  California,  I  regret  to  say;  I  wish 
it  were  the  teachers  of  New  York. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Cahfomia  would  get  50 
percent? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Under  the  straight 
matching  formuia 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Compared  with  65  per- 
cent for  Alabama.  That  means  that 
Alabama  is  devoting  a  larger  percentage 
of  Its  mcome  and  efTort  to  the  payment 
of  teachers'  salaries  than  California  is 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly.  So  we  give 
Alabama  the  best  brt*ak  m  Federal  par- 
ticipation. The  .salaries  paid  teachers  m 
Alabama  are  unquestionably  far  below 
those  paid  to  teachers  m  Cahfornia  or 
New  York,  or  many  other  States,  m  ac- 
tual dollars. 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  wanted  to  have  that 
situation  exiilained,  because  it  would  be 
difficult  to  understand  why  one  would 
vote  to  encourage,  through  benefits,  a 
State  which  was  already  able  to  pay  the 
highest  salaries  of  any  paid  m  the  50 
States. 

Mr.  JAVITS     Of  course, 
Mr   AIKEN.     The  Senator  from  New 
York  has  explamed  that,  and  I  thmk  it 
L'.  very  well  that  he  has  done  so. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  for  ehciting  Uiat 
explanation  I  may  .say  also  that  our 
amendment  does  its  utmost  to  take 
Eothing  away  from  the  large  States.  At 
the  .same  time,  it  endeavors  to  deal  with 
the  situation  of  the  smaller  States  and 
tlie  States  less  able  to  make  the  grade. 
Mr  AIKEN  Coming  as  I  do  from  one 
of  the  smaller  States,  I  have  no  desire  to 
have  anything  taken  away  from  the 
wealthy  States.  We  from  the  smaller 
States  want  to  take  some  of  our  money 
back. 

Mr,  JAVITS  There  are  many  Sena- 
tors, including  myself,  who  represent 
States  having  laige  taxpaymg  responsi- 
b  lities  The  money  comes  from  the 
taxpayers  somehow,  and  it  must  be  paid 
in  somebody's  dollars.  I  think  we  ha\e 
tried  in  our  amendment,  as  we  have 
d.-afted  it,  to  balance  all  those  equities  ui 
a  way  which,  for  example,  is  very  fair  to 
rcy  State,  fair  to  Cahfornia,  and  fair  to 
oiJier  large  States,  at  the  same  time  does 
its  utmost  for  the  States  which  really 
ni?ed  help. 

To  continue,  Mr  Piesident,  we  have 
developed  a  formula  for  teachers'  sala- 
n?s.  It  IS  confined  to  States  whose  aver- 
af  e  income  is  below  the  national  average: 
we  do  not  even  apply  it  to  States  whase 
per  capita  income  Is  at  or  above  the 
rational  average.  This  proposal  is  for 
States  which  are  below  par  in  tenns  of 
mitional  income.  Where  a  low-income 
State  is  making'  a  10  percent  better  effort 
than  the  national  average  in  lus  payment 
to  its  teachers,  based  upon  the  formula 
which  I  have  desc>nbed  which  gives  con- 
sideration to  its  per  capita  Income,  that 
State  will  receive  not  50  percent,  but  55 
percent  matching  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Where  a  State's  record  ex- 
ceeds the  national  average  by  10  to  20 
percent,  the  State  will  receive  60  percent 
matching.  If  its  .salary  effort  exceeds  20 
percent  above  the  national  average,  then 
that  State  will  receive  65  percent  match - 
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ing  The  formula  will  be  adjusted  an- 
nually, so  the  incentive  will  continue 
throughout  the  period  of  the  program 
It  will  be  immediately  asked,  What 
does  this  mean  in  terms  of  money? 
Wliat  will  It  cost  in  order  to  provide  this 
teacher  salary  incentive?  The  cost  is 
really  minimal— certainly  really  minimal 
when  we  consider  the  alternatives  with 
which  we  are  faced.  First,  instead  of 
guaranteeing  half  a  billion  dollars  worth 
of  bond  issues  a  year  for  the  4 -year  period 
for  which  our  program  i-uns'  it  means. 
under  our  amondmeni.  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  guarantee  $536  miUion. 
or  53.6  percent  So  over  the  whole  period, 
taking  into  consideration  the  $4  billion 
of  bond  issues,  the  Federal  Government 
will  guarantee  3  6  percent  more  than  50 
ix-rceni  of  the  principal  and  interest  of 
this  bond  issue 

When  that  is  broken  down  into  dollars, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  gross  aggregate 
maximum  cost  under  the  amendment 
will  be  $115  million  a  year,  from  the 
fifth  year  to  the  very  end  of  the  period, 
when  all  the  bond  issues  will  have 
terminated  Whereas  under  the  admin- 
istration bill  the  maximum  cost  will  be 
$87  million,  the  first  years  cost  imder 
our  amendment  will  be  S45  million.  This 
would  cover  the  granus  to  districts  which 
cannot  issue  bonds  The  first  year's  cost 
under  the  administration  bill  would  be 
$17  million. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  here  a  fine 
example  of  the  doctrine  which  we  lawyers 
call  de  minimis.  Once  we  get  into  "the 
range  of  costs,  when  we  consider  the  size 
of  the  Federal  budget,  we  certainly  are 
not  stiaimng  the  President's  recommen- 
dations very  far.  I  deeply  believe — and 
thLs  is  one  of  the  fundamental  points  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper] 
and  myself  in  making  this  proposal  to 
our  colleagues— th.at  this  is  a  proposal 
which,  if  passed  by  Coiigress,  the  Presi- 
dent will  sign.  Let  me  repeat  that.  I 
deeply  believe  that  this  is  a  proposal 
which,  if  passed  by  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent will  sign 

I  believe  the  anatomy  of  approval  by 
the  President  is  based  upon  one  funda- 
mental question:  Will  he  or  will  he  not 
be  presented  with  a  bill,  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  which  he  can  challenge?  He  will 
challenge,  as  we  see  it,  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  the  committee  bill  and  the  basic 
principle  of  the  general  approach  which 
that  bill  represents,  which  is  essentially 
a  lump-sum -grant  basis  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  he  will  challenge,  in  the  final 
analysis,  a  principle  which  accepts  the 
administrations  program  and  adds  to  it 
the  special  requirements  to  give  an  incen- 
tive to  incre.ising  teachers'  salaries,  and 
to  give  help  to  district,s  which  simply 
cannot  find  money  in  any  other  way.  be- 
cause that  is  withm  the  basic  principle 
which  the  President  has  set  forth  in  his 
budget  and  the  prop>osal  he  has  made  to 
Congress. 

Of  all  the  arguments,  probably,  upon 
this  subject,  once  it  is  granted  that  our 
amendment  will  do  the  job — and  I  cer- 
tainly think  we  have  proved  beyond  a 
question  of  doubt  that  It  will — the  im- 
portant point  is.  Can  our  proixisal  be- 
come law''    That  is  the  second  most  tell- 


ing factor.  There,  I  think,  we  have  far 
and  away  the  better  of  the  argument 
over  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '^ 

Mr  JAVITS,  1  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's sentiments  and  his  belief  that  the 
President  will  sign  the  proposal  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  am  not  quite 
so  sant'ume  as  is  the  Senator  from  New 
York  over  that  matter.  Nevertheless,  if 
Congress  enacts  legislation  which  we 
know  the  President  will  not  sign,  and 
which  cannot  be  passed  over  his  veto, 
then  we  are  not  doing  any  service  at  ali 
to  the  schools  of  the  countrj-,  the  teach- 
ers of  the  country,  or  the  people  who 
send  their  children  to  the  schools. 

Although  I  do  not  know  what  the 
President's  attitude  would  be  on  the 
Cooper-Javits  amendment,  it  has  been 
my  hope  that  Congress  would  see  fit  to 
send  to  the  President  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  would  be  helpful  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  measure  which  could  be- 
come law  Otherwise,  we  can  claim  no 
credit  at  all  for  helping  the  educational 
system  of  our  country. 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  for  his  obser- 
vation 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  New  York  vieW 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER*.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio'' 
Mr,  JAVITS,  I  yield, 
Mr,  LAUSCHE,  It  may  be  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  already 
stated  the  cost  of  his  amendment.  Will 
he  repeat  it? 

Mr,  JAVITS,  Yes,  I  should  like  to 
state  the  cost  of  our  amendment,  and 
then  compare  it  with  the  cost  of  the 
other  proposals. 

The  cost  of  our  amendment  will  be 
$45  million  for  the  first  year  and  a  peak 
cost  of  $115  million  when  all  of  the  $4 
billion  of  bonds  have  been  issued,  a* 
authorized  under  our  bill — per  year. 

The  cost  of  the  administration  plan 
is  ?17  million  the  first  year  and  $87  mil- 
lion as  a  peak  cost. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  F\)r  how  many  years 
will  the  program  continue  under  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  will  continue  for  from 
20  to  30  years,  depending  on  the  life  of 
the  bonds.  The  same  is  true  of  the  ad- 
ministration program. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Will  the  Senator  from 
New  York  state  whether  he  can  tell  how- 
much  New  York  will  have  to  contribute 
under  the  original  bill  and  how  much 
New  York  will  get  back — in  other  words, 
how  many  dollars  the  State  of  New  York 
will  pay  and  how  much  New  York  will 
get  back,  in  return. 

I  know  that  Ohio  will  pay  $1.50  and 
will  receive,  in  return,  $1. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  estimate  normally 
made  is  that  New  York  pays  approxi- 
mately 19  percent  of  the  Federal  tax  bill, 
which  means  that  New  York  would  pay 
approximately  $100  miUion  of  the  $500 
million.    Under  the  committee  bill.  New 
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^jAk  York  would  receive  $24  million.    In  other 

*^*  worda.  New   York   would  get    back,   in 

round  fibres,  approximately  from  one- 
fourth  to  one- third  of  what  it  would  pay 


i.»      TTX^M  AvnT      ¥  n^vrse 


cation,  or  percentage,  of  tiie  national 
school  construction  program  A  State 
such  as  New  York,  or  one  of  tlie  other 
large  States,  with  an  income  per  child 
ahoYP   the   national  averaae.  would   re- 


ihe  principle  of  underwriting  bond  issue's 
or  tiie  pru.ciple  of  making  lump  sum 
grants. 

I  favor  the  principle  of  underwriting 
bond  is.su<-s.  becau.se  I  thi>ik  that  is  con- 
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Mr.  President,  that   is  a  very  impor-  readv  stated  mv  r>rt«;itinn      if  t  n-a-r,^^-\  »  ^j 
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York  would  receive  S24  million.  Ir.  other 
wordfl.  New  York  would  get  back,  in 
round  figures,  approximately  from  one- 
fourth  to  one- third  of  what  it  would  pay 
in  Federal  taxes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  ether  words,  for 
every  $3  that  New  York  paid,  Ne-i\-  York 
would  get  back  $1? 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  Ohio,  for  every 
$1.50  we  would  pay  in,  we  would  get 
back  $1. 

That  Indicates  that  there  are  many 
States  which  are  in  a  better  nnancial 
position  to  take  care  of  their  school 
problems  than  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Does  the  Senator  from  New  York 
agree  to  that  statsment? 

Mr.  JA\TrS.  Tliere  is  no  quer^ion 
about  It.  Let  me  say  that  every  one  of 
these  bills.  In  order  to  be  worth  its  .^alt, 
has  to  be  planned  to  meet  a  conditicn. 
That  condition  is  a  shorta^^e  of  class- 
rooms. 

There  are  three  gradations;  When  the 
shortage  is  attributable  to  arbitrary  un- 
willingness of  a  district  to  spend  n:oney. 
we  have  no  business  in  monkeyj-.g  With 
that  situation,  because,  as  the  Ct  nator 
properly  says,  that  is  the  business  cf  that 
district.  That  is  trae  in  mcrt  of  tlie 
country,  and  I  do  not  see  ho.v  anyone 
can  deny  it. 

Second,  if  tli^re  is  a  district  which. 
if  It  had  a  better  bond  staridir.g.  by 
virtue  of  backing  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Siate  government, 
could  conceivably  float  the  needed  bond 
issue,  we  certainly  should  give  that 
backing.  It  will  cost  us  nothing,  and 
it  is  the  very  minimal  basis  on  which 
we  should  p-ocecd.  Our  amendment 
tr.kes  account  of  that,  but  the  committee 
bill  does  not. 

Finally,  when  there  is  a  district  which 
cannot  float  a  bond  issue  and  cannot 
obtain  money  in  any  o'her  way,  we  feel 
that  the  ccrnmittce  bill  shoots  an  enor- 
mous bullet  at  a  small  target;  the  ad- 
ministration bill  docs  not  shcot  any- 
ft-ing  at  that  target:  our  amendment 
shoots  a  bu!!'>t  according  to  the  ;izc  of 
the  target,  which  is  what  that  cnnimunity 
needs  in  order  to  be  aMe  to  do  its  par- 
ticular community  job. 

Therefore,  I  think  our  amendment — 
no  matter  wliat  tie  Sonat?  may  do  with 
it — Is  really  apportioned  to  the  problem; 
and  any  Senator  who  votes  for  otu: 
amendm.ent  wiU  be  able  to  face  any  argu- 
ment in  his  homo  ccmmunity  in  r6~ard 
to  any  other  bill.  We  b'^iieve  cir  amend- 
m.ent will  do  what  the  people  need,  and 
they  do  not  wish  us  to  be  either  profli- 
gate or  parsim.onioi-is. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Let  me  say  that  both 
our  amendment  and  the  com.mittee  bill 
a'e  based  on  the  theory  of  equalization. 

Our  amendment  calls  for  $4  billion  of 
local  sch.>Dl  bonds  to  be  issued.  The 
amount  of  schoo'.  construction  allocated 
to  each  State  will  be  determined  by  the 
ratio  between  the  State's  income  per 
sell ool -age  child  and  the  natir  nal  income 
per  school-age  child.  The  amount  al- 
located to  each  State  is  inversely  propor- 
tional to  that  ratio. 

Po  If  a  poor  State  has  a  low  Income 
per  cliild.  It  would  receive  a  larger  allo- 


cation, or  percentage,  of  tiie  national 
school  construction  program  A  State 
such  as  New  York,  or  one  of  tlie  other 
large  States,  with  sui  ii:icome  per  child 
above  the  national  average,  would  re- 
ceive ietii. 

So  o'ur  proposal  is  based  on  the  old 
equalization  principle,  as  was  the  Taft 
bill  which  the  Senate  passed  in  1948  and 
also  in  1943.  The  formula  we  use  to 
allocate  construction  among  liie  States 
is  idtntical  to  the  formula  contained  m 
the  committee  bill.  Having  e.Ublishcd 
the  amount  of  school  cor^stiuction  for 
each  State  on  the  same  bai.is  as  the  ccm- 
miltee  bill,  we  have  add'^d  refiiicments 
concenuni,'  th*>  Federal -Statr  division  of 
responsibility  i^x  that  construction,  in 
matching  based  in  part  on  salaries  paid 
to  toaciiCrs.  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Yorl:  has  discu.'>5ed.  The  effect  of 
both,  the  allocation  formula  and  Uie 
matching.  a.s  well  as  the  other  provisions 
we  have  included,  is  to  go  more  directly 
toward  he^p.ng  the  school  districts  which 
actually  need  help. 

Mr.  LAU.SCHE.  In  otlier  words,  the 
ba.s.c  ph.ilo.-ophy  i.s  to  give  Iielp  where  it 
is  needt'd.  and  to  omit  giving  help  where 
it  is  not  neoded.     Is  tliat  correct? 

Mr  JAV1T3.  That  is  exactly  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wi.sh  to  concur  in 
the  view  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  namely,  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress should  not  arrogate  to  ourselves 
infallibility  of  judgm.ent.  by  telling  the 
people  back  home  who  ref'ose  to  vote  for 
the  issuance  of  bonds,  when,  under  the 
law.  they  have  the  capacity  to  do  so.  that 
th:'y  Co  not  know  what  tlieir  true  respon- 
sibilities are. 

Moreover,  let  m.e  say  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  to  my  other  col- 
leagues that  I  think  holding  out  to  the 
school  districts  of  the  ccintry  the  ex- 
pectation that  they  are  to  receive  a  great 
gift  from  the  Federal  Goveniment  has 
acted  as  a  deterrent;  it  lias  caased  the 
people  to  hesitate  to  vote  for  th^  issu- 
ance of  bonds.  In  effect,  we  are  telling 
the  people,  "If  you  will  wait,  the  Federal 
Governmrrt  will  give  you  the  money 
and  you  will  not  have  to  pay  anything 
in  return."  It  is  tragic  th.at  that  phi- 
losophy is  quite  widespread. 

I  am  in  'jome  confusion  about  the  sums 
involved.  Thie  Senator  from  New  York 
has  ref'^rrcd  to  S4  billion.  WiU  he  repeat 
the  figu'-e-'' 

Mr.  JA\TTS.  Yes  The  $4  billion  is 
the  overall  amount  of  bond.s  susceptiljle 
of  guarantee  under  the  Federal-State 
program  provided  by  our  amendment. 
The  actual  dollar  cost  of  that  guarantee, 
plus  other  features  of  our  bill  which  I 
have  explained,  i.'--  S45  million  for  the  fust 
year  and  $115  million  at  the  peak,  when 
all  the  $4  billion  in  bonds  are  is.=^ued. 

That  compares  with  $17  million  for 
the  first  year  and  $87  million  at  the  peak. 
for  the  administration  bill. 

I  win  not  .'^ay  anvthin?r  about  the  cost 
of  thf'  bill  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
iMr  McNamai^aI,  becau.:-e  It  has  a  totally 
different  concept — a  grant  concept  and  a 
2-year  program.  It  simply  :s  not  anal- 
agou.s. 

I  think  the  fundamental  question  w» 
mtLsi  decide  is  whether  we  wish  to  adopt 


the  principle  of  underwriting  bond  issues 
or  the  prii.ciple  of  making  lump  sum 
grants. 

I  favor  the  principle  of  underwriting 
b^nd  is.-U'-.>.  brcau.e  I  tiunk  that  is  con- 
ducive to  local  uutiatlve.  In  tliat  event, 
tilt-  ItJ.  ral  t.  i  )\''rniiu-nt  will  take  up  the 
slack  only  when  the  local  conimuiiity  Is 
unable  to  issue  bond.,,  aiid  even  then,  cur 
am-T-dment  provides  for  grada'ions.  If 
the  local  community  does  not  w..ih  to 
i.'s  ue  bonds,  the  F'Xleral  C-ovemment 
will  0.0  nuthiiig.  li  thi'  1  x;al  community 
dfX's  wish  to  Issue  b<inds,  the  P'ederal 
Government  will,  under  our  amendment, 
give  h'  Ip  m  accordance  with  the  need. 

Therefore,    I   say   our   amendment   is 
based  on  the  fundamental  principle  of 
being  tailored   to  mf^ft  th-^  ne^^d      That 
Is  what  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr 
Cooper!  and  I  h.ave  tried  to  do 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  N»  w  York  yield  for  a 
bri'^f  statement 

Mr  JAVITS      Yes  1 5  if>ld. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  I  n.-rely  wish  to  ex- 
pres.i  my  understanding  of  the  difference 
between  having  the  local  and  State  com- 
munities do  the  Job  and  having  the  Fed- 
err.)  Go\e?mment  do  the  job. 

The  record.'!  clearly  show  that  the  State 
governments  and  local  governments  find 
it  much  ejisier  to  sell  their  bonds  than 
does  the  F"d"ral  Government.  I  have 
particularly  in  tnlnd  these  fart.s:  The 
purchs.slng  power  of  the  dollar  In  19.59 
wa."?  47  c"nt."^,  compa'"ed  to  100  cents  In 
1941.  The  national  d»^bt  increased  fol- 
lowing the  war,  whf>n,  berau.se  of  pros- 
p>erity.  we  should  have  reduced  the  debt. 
Our  gold  Is  flowing  aw  av  Th.ere  is  $4^'^ 
billion  le.ss  in  gold  in  tlie  reserves  than 
there  was  half  a  d'^ad^  ago  The  Gov- 
ernment cannot  sell  its  bonds.  It  is  beg- 
ging the  F>«>Ple  "f  t.he  country  to  buy 
them.  It  is  selling  bonds  of  90-day  ten- 
ure because  it  cannot  sell  20-  and  30-year 
bonds. 

I  humbly  submit  to  my  coUeag-jes  tliat 
if  I  were  wanting  to  niin  my  country'.  I 
would  proceed  with  the  philo.sophy  of 
making  grants  and  more  grants,  when 
we  have  to  borrow  the  money  to  give  it 
aw^y.  We  have  ?pent  the  money  that 
should  rightfully  belong  to  our  children, 
and  we  are  now  going  hellbent  for  elec- 
tion ahead  to  spend  the  money  which 
should  belong  to  our  grandchildren  and 
their  children, 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr  JAVITS,  Let  me  complete  my 
ob.servatlon.  and  then  I  sh.-"!!  be  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  my  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Ohio  has  by  Im.pll- 
cation  made  a  point  which  I  think  is  \ery 
important.  If  I  may  rephrase  it,  when 
the  F^dei-al  Govemm.ent  makes  a  grant. 
it  i.ssues  a  bond.  That  bond  [?.  under  the 
problems  we  have  today,  for  a  sliort  term 
and  at  a  high  interest  rate.  V.'e  are  pay- 
ing 5  percent.  When  a  municipality  is- 
.•^ue*.  bonds,  once  it  gets  an  i.ssue  sold, 
the  bonds  are  guaranteed  by  the  county 
and  State  governments,  and  they  are  ex- 
empt from  Federal  Income  taxes.  Triple 
A  municipals  are  paying  3'2  percent. 
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Mr,  President,  that  is  a  very  impor- 
tant difference,  and  I  think  it  verifies 
and  seals  the  approach  of  guaranteeing 
the  municipalities'  and  States  output  of 
securities,  rather  than  i.ssue  our  own 

Now  I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr  KUCHEL,  Mi  President,  my  able 
friend  from  New  York  i.s  precisely  cor- 
rect, but  I  wisli  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  with  respect  to  the  tragic  dif- 
ficulty in  which  the  Federal  TreasuiT 
now  find.'>  it.self,  that  my  able  colleague 
understand.s  why  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  acting  through  the  Treas- 
lUT  Department,  finds  itself  incapable  of 
jelling  on  the  money  market  long-term 
Government  obligation.'.;  does  he  not  .^ 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  pnmianly  be- 
cause we  have  oix^rated  at  a  deficit  for 
24  years  out  of  the  lasi  29  years. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Would  my  friend  say 
there  is  any  relevancy  m  tiie  fact  that 
there  is  a  ceiling  on  long-term  Govern- 
ment obligations'' 

Yes;    I    understand 


Will  my  friend  agree 


Mr,    LAUSCHE 
the  relationship. 
Mr    KUCHEL. 
\aih  me? 

Mr  LAUSCHE  I  agree  About  3 
\>t'ek.s  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a  citi- 
zen who  lives  in  Tioy.  Ohio  This  citi- 
2en  said  to  me.  "During  the  war.  and 
eJter  at  the  persuasion  of  pubhc  offi- 
cials, I  invested  my  money  in  Govern- 
ment bond.s  I  was  told  that  that  money 
would  be  reimid  to  me  "  He  ,>^aid  Now  T 
need  money,  I  want  to  sell  my  bonds,  aiid 
all  I  can  >;et  for  them  is  80  cenUs  on  the 
collar"  He  asked  me  to  explain  that. 
Mr.  KUCHEL  For  how  long  a  term 
was  the  obligation,  may  I  ask  the 
£>enator? 

Mr,  LAUSCHE  It  was  a  long-term 
obligation,  and  that  is  why  its  value  has 
fallen  so  low.  That  is  Uie  reason  why 
the  Government  has  to  ^\\  60-  and  90- 
day  bonds 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  could  not  agree  with 
my  friend  more  completely 

Is  it  not  true  that  what  my  colleague 
has  just  .'^  eloquently  .■stated  1.^  one  rom- 
pelling  reason  why  tlie  Con^vca^  ouglit 
t<)  follow  the  recommendations  of  the 
admmistration  with  respect  to  fiscal 
management,  and  change  the  statutory 
iiitere.st  late  on  our  long-term  Govern- 
iTient  obliKations'' 

Mr  LAUSCHE  I  was  mayor  of  Cleve- 
lend  and  Governor  of  Ohio  during  a  paii 
ol  the  war,  I  made  countle.s,'.  .speeclies 
a.sking  my  fellow  cuizen.s  to  buy  Gov- 
ernment bonds.  I  told  them  that  they 
should  invest  their  money  in  them,  that 
their  money  would  be  repaid,  and  I  as- 
sumed It  would  be  repaid  with  dollar.s 
of  the  .same  value  as  those  with  which 
the  bond.s  were  bought.  That 
ticn  has  proved  untrue 

Mr  KUCHEL,  Well,  my  friend  an- 
swered my  question.  I  think  he  is  go- 
ing to  agree  with  what  I  .said. 

Does  the  Senator  agree  that  the  Con- 
grt!ss  ought  to  heed  the  warning  of  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Ander.son  and 
approve  the  legislation  so  earnestly  re- 
quested by  the  President  in  this  fiscal 
field? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  answering  the  question.     I  have  al- 


assump- 


leady  stated  my  position.  If  I  wanted 
to  make  the  appeal.  I  would  say  the  Gov- 
eniment should  pay  only  1  percent  in- 
terest on  Its  bonds;  but  that  cannot  be 
done.  Nobody  would  buy  the  bonds.  So 
there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  if 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
wants  to  .sell  its  bonds  in  competition 
with  the  city  of  Cleveland  and  the  State 
of  Ohio,  IS  must  fix  the  rate  of  interest 
in  some  relationship  to  the  price  they  are 
paying 

I  thank  the 
Mr,    President, 


Senator. 

will   the 


I  hope — 
my  dear 


Mr,   KUCHKI 
Mr    GORE 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President, 
and  I  .shall  certainly  yield  to 
friend  and  colleague  from  Tennessee — 
we  shall  not  get  into  a  traditional  de- 
bate on  inU^rest  rates  and  fiscal  policy, 
because  leally  this  bill,  in  and  of  it.sell. 
deserves  every  bit  of  our  thinking  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  1  Mi 
Cooper  1  and  I  i-ather  hope  that  we  can 
act  on  It  on  the  basis  of  Us  merits  or 
dements 

Mr,  GORE,  Mr  President,  I  Umnk 
the  Senator  I  apree  with  the  statement 
he  has  .)ust  made.  I  did  not  rise  to  en- 
gage in  a  discussion  of  the  interest-rate 
problem,  but,  rather,  to  comment  on 
what  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio  just 
said,  which,  if  I  understood  him  cor- 
rectly was  that  if  he  wisht*d  to  destroy 
this  count  r\-  he  would  proceed  upon  the 
course  outlined  in  the  provisions  of  the 
j>er,ri'ni-   b;i: 

Mr  LALSCHE  That  is  not  what  the 
Senator  fiom  Ohio  said  I  think  if  I 
wanted  to  destroy  this  country  I  woulci 
proceed  under  the  philosophy  that  the 
Government  can  continue  spending  more 
each  year  than  it  takes  in.  so  that  it 
would  go  to  the  jXKjrhouse.  and  that  is 
what  has  been  done  for  24  years  of  the 
last  29  years 

Mr  GORE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further"' 
Mr,  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr  G'  RE  Perhaps  I  mi'^understood 
the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  understood 
him  to  be  discussing  the  pending  bill, 
and  I  thought  his  remarks,  which  he 
ha.s  now  repeated,  were  addressed  to  the 
,<ub,ifct  matte-  befoie  the  Senate,  If  I 
misunderstood  the  Senator,  then  I  am 
sorry  and  I  shall  not  reply  further, 

Mr  LAUSCHE  I  may  .state  further 
that  the  progiam  now  projected  hat  a 
relationship  to  the  general  program 
which  has  been  advcxrated  in  the  past, 
and  that  is,  by  spendiiiK  more  tlian  the 
Govenmient  takes  m.  the  countiT  will 
get  richer  and  better  economically 

Mr,  GORE,  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr  JAVITS  I  yield 
Mr  GORE  The  Senators  remarks 
just  now  mdicate  that  perhaps  it  would 
be  appropi  lale  to  express  briefly  the  view 
which  I  had  risen  to  express,  which  is. 
that  I  know  of  no  greater  national  peril 
than  an  inadequate  educational  system 
for  the  youth  of  our  country — truly  to- 
morrow de}>ends  upon  the  education  of 
the  youth  of  today. 

The  doubts  which  the  senior  Senator 
from  Ohio  expi-esses.  the  apprehension 
which  he  entertains,  cannot  in  my  view- 


stand  against  the  national  peril  involved 
m  the  madequate  educational  system 
which  is  in  prospect,  with  the  multi- 
plication of  our  population,  the  short- 
age of  classrooms  and,  most  of  all.  the 
inadequate  economic  and  social  status 
of  the  teacher.  It  matters  not  how  ade- 
quate the  classrooms  may  be.  there  will 
be  no  good  class  without  a  good  teacher. 
In  many  parts  of  our  country  today, 
young  men  of  bright,  inquisitive,  imagi- 
native minds,  and  personalities  are  not 
being  attracted  mto  the  teaching  pro- 
fession There  are  exceptions,  of  course, 
but  all  too  few 

We  must  not  think  this  is  purelv  a 
local  problem  It  is  a  national  problem. 
True,  the  function  of  administration  of 
our  educational  system  rightly  belong 
to  the  local  ofBcials,  but  that  does  not 
mean  the  national  welfare  is  not  in- 
volved, for  its  welfare  and  very  security 
are  inexorably  involved. 

I  thank  the  Senator, 

Mj-.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  ? 

Mr,  JAVITS  I  yield"  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania, 

Mr.  CLARK  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York 

I  should  like  to  congratulate  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  for  what  he  has 
stated,  I  should  like,  with  all  the 
courtesy  at  my  command,  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  who  is  my  good 
friend,  that  I  am  becoming  a  little  tired 
of  hearing  Senators  accused  on  the  floor 
of  wanting  the  Government  to  spend 
more  than  it  takes  in  I  do  not  know 
of  a  Member  of  the  Senate  who  is  m 
favor  of  a  deficit  I  do  not  know  of  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  is  not  in 
favor  of  balancing  the  budget  and  of 
having  a  surplus 

When  we  have  an  overwhelming  na- 
tional need  such  as  is  depicted  before 
the  Senate  in  regard  to  education.  I 
think  it  is  not  a  very  graceful  act  to 
accuse  one's  colleagues  of  wanting  the 
Government  to  spend  more  than  it  takes 
in. 

I  am  prepared  to  tax  as  much  as  is 
necessary,  to  insure  that  this  country 
has  a  proper  educational  system.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  is,  also.  I  resent 
the  suggestion  that  some  of  us  want  the 
Goverrunent  to  spend  more  than  it  can 
take  m,  to  meet  the  crying  and  critical 
national  need  of  the  kind  just  described 
by  my  friend  from  Tennessee, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio 

Mr  LAUSCHE  I  must  take  exception 
to  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  because  the  substitute  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  contem- 
plates taking  care  of  those  areas  which 
do  not  have  the  money  to  take  c.are  of 
themselves      That  is  the  proposal. 

The  other  bill,  in  effect,  declares. 
"Ohio,  you  support  this  and  we  will  give 
you  more  money  than  you  will  give  to 
us."  That  I  do  not  believe  in.  I  cannot 
subscribe  to  it. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
made  the  statement  that  he  is  prepared 
to    tax.     1   commend    the    Senator    for 
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that,  because  I  know  that  is  his  policy. 
I  am  willing  to  spend,  but  I  want  to  tax 
to  do  so.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
will  tell  the  people,  "I  will  give  you 
money,  but  I  will  not  tax  you."  When 
that  statement  is  made,  it  is  deception 
of  the  worst  type. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  to  resume 
the  consideration  of  the  matter  before 
the  Senate.  I  deeply  appreciate  the  con- 
tributions of  my  colleagues,  because  I 
think  all  three  of  them — and  I  love  them 
all — have  highlighted  what  I  believe  is 
very  Important.  There  is  a  deep  feeling 
that  we  have  to  do  something  about  the 
teachiiig  situation  and  the  schools 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  I  could 
not  agree  more  than  I  do  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee.  Surely,  we  talk 
about  bricks  and  mortar,  but  it  is  the 
human  heart  and  the  human  mmd  which 
are  goin?  to  guide  our  young  people,  in 
the  final  analy.-,is  and  ci^'termine  tlieir 
education  m  the  frame  m  which  educa- 
tion should  operate. 

Mr  President,  our  amendment  takes 
the  rifle  approach,  nnt  the  shotgun  ap- 
proach. We  try  to  promote  better 
teachers'  salnries.  Ih:.^  mvolves  a  per- 
manent expense,  nr, t  a  temporary  ex- 
pense. 

We  all  agree  that  insofar  as  it  is  hu- 
manly possible  education  Is  be;  t  served 
when  it  is  kept  withm  the  community. 
or  at  least  within  the  Sta:e.  Therefore, 
the  Senator  from  Ken':ucky  and  I  fire  a 
rifle  at  the  particular  target  and  say, 
"Let  U5  encourage  the  State  by  relieving 
its  financial  exertions  as  to  the  school 
construction  responsib'-lity.  so  thai  the 
Slate  will  have  an  inducement  to  do 
better  by  the  teachers  in  its  teacher 
salary  responsibJity  " 

I  could  not  say  that  those  who  recom- 
mend the  other  course  of  a  tjrant  to  the 
States  for  raising  teacher.s'  salan'>s,  are 
insincere  or  less  patriotic  than  1.  I  can 
only  say  they  are  shooting,  based  upon 
our  present  experience,  a  much  larger 
weapon  than  is  rtqu^red  for  the  purpose 
at  a  time  when  v:e  in  the  National  Gov- 
ernment are,  as  we  ali  ar.ree,  und-^r  every 
exigency  to  have  an  economy  of  means, 
not  economy  in  the  absolute  sense. 

I  am  in  favor  of  thcoe  measures,  as  I 
said  when  I  began.  I  shall  vote  for  a 
school  aid  bill  tonigiit  or  tomorrow  night, 
and  I  shall  be  proud  to  do  so,  whatever 
may  be  the  final  form  the  bill  may  take. 

Mr.  President,  our  duty  is  to  gage  the 
weapon  to  the  tarret.  1  he  S'-nator 
from  Kentucky  ;Mr.  Cooper,  and  I  have 
done  our  utmos':  to  u.^e  a  weajxin  which 
will  produce  the  dp~irt'd  result,  the  max- 
imum ben-^r.t  with  the  most  economy, 

Mr  President.  I  should  like  to  conclude 
my  discussion  by  introducing  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  an  analysis  comparins  our 
proposal  with  tlie  administiation  bill  and 
thp  committee  bill,  as  spon.<?orcd  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  IMr.  McNa- 
MvRKl.  and  a  tabic  ( f  the  first  year  aUo- 
cntlons  by  Statos,  t.>Kethcr  with  the  Fed- 
ri«!  -^hnro  of  the  princlpul  and  interest 
on  bond  Ksues  which  would  be  called  for 
undrr  ovir  substitute 

Mr  President.  I  ask  U^at  the  analysis 
and  table  be  printed  in  tlie  Ricoro  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  analy.sis 
and  tables  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

P^^tPOSK:  A  Good  and  ADigtrAix  School-Con- 

STSTJCTiow   Bill 
Major  rs-^rcRES  added  to  administr-mign  silx 

BT  cooprK-jAvrrs 

1.  Grant  provision  for  borrowed-up  needy 
dlstrlcta.  first  3  years.  CSo  provision  In  .S 
1018  for  needy  districts  at  their  legal  debt 
limit  and  unable  to  Usue  bond*  i  While 
lu;np-su.Ti  ?r<ir.ts  are  similar  to  S  8  n:ietho<l. 
only  WO  million,  rather  than  11  billion  as  in 
S.  8,  is  required  according  to  new  Office  .f 
Ediicati'  n  .Survey  F^irther,  Incei.tlvea  are 
provided  to  remove  debt  limitations  (by 
decking  State  aliocallon  In  third  yenr.  and 
less  favorable  matching).  As  debt  liniiis  are 
removed,  districts  repay  ur^tr.ts,  ]o;n  rc^ni:-.r 
bondlni?  program  Direct  con6trnctl"n  Kran:,<; 
do  nr^t  add  to  total  cost,  but  advance  Im- 
mediately Federal  .share  oth^rwl^e  stretched 
out  'jver  20  3  J  y^'xr? 

2.  PrTnlum  matc^.mf?  for  '  "^-Income  ^'ft'es 
mi.ik.n^  ab  i\e-ttvern'%re  teacher  sa..'.ry  eft-  rt 
The  only  teacher-salary  Incentive  In  any 
cciistruction  b.ll  S.  8  has  variable  match- 
ing, based  on  per  capita  Income.  S.  1016 
is  straight  ."SO-SO  matching.  Cooper- Javlts  Is 
ba.«ilcally  50-50  matching. 

Lf'W-;ncome  States  receive  55  percent 
matchinf^  If  their  salary  effort  is  up  to  10 
p>er-fr.t  bftter  than  the  national  averaee: 
60  perceiit  matching  If  their  salary  efTort 
erceeds  national  average  by  10  to  20  percent; 
65  percent  Lf  salary  effort  exceeds  20  per- 
cen'  Steps  provide  Incentive  to  maintain 
and  Increase  relative  level  of  teachers" 
s  ilarles,  operative  over  life  of  bonds.  Net 
result  of  premium  matching  for  salary  effort 
Is   overall   Federal   share  of   53  8   percent. 

3  Term  reduced  from  5  years  to  4  years, 
to  achieve  same  annual  rate  of  con.struction 
as  committee  bill— 25,000  rather  than  15,000 
classrooms  per  year. 


4  Pro^ruin  increased  from  $3  billion  of  a."?- 
sl.'^ted  '  .n~tnictl(in  to  $4  billion — an  e.^tl- 
mated  r»n  Xii.  classrfjoms  to  m-^re  Ij  jsrly 
meet  cIhss.-u-kti  si  irtace  of  132.000  Actual 
s:ze  of  progriini,  of  course,  would  depend  on 
appropriations. 

S^fEGtARDS     RETAINED     BY     fl  >0  ITR  -  J  A  VfTS 

1  Requires  State,  not  Stale  or  local, 
miitchlng  (except  In  first  year,  required  for 
action  by  Suites  i.  The  basic  pieii'.se  of 
adai ails trat ion  pri  posiU  is  tae  necessity  of 
improving  btutes'  performance  If  any  prtig- 
rei.s  Is  Ui  be  made  In  iiccUy  districts  Ur.Ji^' 
comml'tee  bl'.l.  needy  districts  without  f'lnda 
couid  be  pas.sed  f^^ver  Ey  addUig  construc- 
tion In  dlstrl^-tfj  wh!<h  can  niat.'h  gratit.«  "^  f>. 
con!d  divert  Ff tlera.  fr.nd.s  to  proJecUi  whlr-h 
W'lU'.'.l  be  buUt  ir.  a:  v  event 

i  Oiher  safegaartis  la  carefully  con- 
strurted  administration  l)Ul  are  reuii!.<>d. 

ADVAKTACKS    IN     PRIET 

1  Best  hope  for  a  bill  which  could  b#»<.-tm« 
law. 

2.  Spreads  coet  for  States  as  well  aa  for 
Federal  Government.  If  fa  8  reJiy  Koe«  to 
needy  districts  and  Stat««,  huw  wo,i;d  they 
match  )1  blUion  in  3  year*? 

3.  Normal  method  of  financing:  Bonds 
build  85  pirccnt  of  schools:  keeps  flnanclnt? 
arrange. .lents  a  loc.il  responsibility 

4.  More  nearly  meets  the  need  for  l.nnrto 
classrooms. 

6.  Requires  State  participation  in  aid  to 
needy  dijBtrlcts 

6.  Provide*  grants  where  ne<- led  but  nily 
one-lenth  of  the  amount  in  -S  8  Is  :.eeieU 
to  build  in  borrowed-up  needy   dUtnris 

7.  Encourages  removal  of  debt  IlmUaiiui.s 
nox  preventing  normal  school  financing 

8.  Recognizes  State  efforts  to  raise  teach- 
ers' salaries,  enconragea  Increased  salaries — 
over  20-  to  30-yeftr  term 

9.  No  State  gets  les,s  than  50  per'^rr.t 
matching. 

10.  Carefully  constructed  to  help  needy 
school  districts — not  a  "stump  and  run"  bllL 
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■  EliftiMe  for  premturo  matchinit  if  leaotier  aalary  efTnrt 
bralMil. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President  itvca.'^my 
Intention  at  thi"  point  to  sup?est  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum,  uixin  the  theory  that 
it  would  b'  p;'!iminai-\  to  a  vcie,  but  I 
notice  two  of  my  rolloat:ue«  aie  stnndintj 
I  wonder  if  they  wish  me  to  wi'hhold  my 
reque.st. 

Mr.  McN.AMARA  Mr  Pre.sldent.  I 
have  a  few  reniurk^;  to  make. 

Mr,  JAVITS  Mr  Pro.'=ldent,  I  yield 
the  floor, 

Mr  McNAMARA.  M.-  PrcJide.nt,  I 
have  a  few  remarks  to  submit  l:i  reply  to 
what  has  boen  said  by  the  two  distin- 
guished Senators 

The  Senator  fium  Kentucky  ^Mr. 
Cooper)  has  labored  Ions  hi  the  vine- 
yard for  Federal  tiid  to  education,  and 
waa  laboring  In  th.nt  bc>^,alf  bofurc  I 
ome  on  the  scone  The  Senator  has  a 
fine  record  in  this  area 

Ccrt4Uijly  Che  SoiuUor  from  New  York 
IMr  J  '.viTs  ' .  wlio  jolJ\5  the  f^Miutor  from 
Keniucki'  In  Ihij.  drive  for  Federal  aid  to 
tducaUon.  discrves  to  be  coiniilimaU<»d 
equally,  in  respect  to  Uie  Mncenty  with 
which  he  speaks  and  the  objective  at 
^hlcli  he  n.n-is  uiuch  is  one  \nc  .iic  a.i 
c\-i IJl 


trying  to  attain.  Cert.ainly  we  are  glad 
to  have  the  Senators  with  us,  and  to 
kaow  we  are  all  on  the  same  ttam. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  address  my 
brief  remarks  to  the  Cooper-Javits 
amendment.  I  have  only  a  few  things 
to  point  out. 

Stale  leaislative  and  con.-titutional 
barrier.s  exist  in  the  Stales  in  varymg 
decn-es  Thirty -nine  States  would  re- 
quire cither  a  referendum  or  a  ronstiiu- 
tional  am--.dmcnt  before  the  Str.tos 
could  efftrtively  partic.patc  in  the 
Coopf-r-JAvit'5  prOtirum. 

Mr,  Prei.ident,  I  sr,bir.it  herewith  a 
brr  iikdown  of  the  .'^^.^tes  to  which  I  refer, 
Th.e  f  rst  portion  list.*;  the  States  which 
would  lequir"  a  referendum:  the  second 
table  lists  the  St^aes  which  would  re- 
quire a  cnr.'-ntuticna'.  amendment;  and 
the  third  table  li.st.s  the  11  Stat?s  wliich 
would  have  no  problem  under  the  pro- 
]'^'S\'.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
i;.i^.  iniormation  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation was  crder'^d  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Referendum  required .  Except  for  borrow- 
ing far  limited  pu.-poses  (not  lnc:udlng 
school  construction),  the  conftltutlons  of 
the  following  States  require  that  borrowinpr 
by  the  State,  or  borro-»ine  above  a  certain 
amount,  be  submitted  to  Uie  potiple  for 
their  approval:  Aia£Ka,  Arkansas,  Idaho.  I'.li- 
nols.  Iowa,  KHnsRS,  Kei. lucky,  Maiiie,  Mon- 
tana, New  Jersey,  N€W  M-i-xi.:.-.,  New  York. 
North  CaroUnn,  Oklahoma,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Washington, 
ard  Wyomlne, 

Cfinstltutlonal  amendmr i  t  reqii'.rt  d  Ex- 
cept for  borrowing  lor  very  llmiied  purpc>ses 
(not  Including  school  construction!  or  of 
rtin  ..nt.s  so  small  as  Lo  make  it  almost  cer- 
Vaiii  ihe  authority  has  been  exhausted  for 
all  practical  purpose."=,  t,he  constitutions  of 
the  following  States  prohibit  borrowing  by 
the  St-»t<:  Alaban?.a,  Arizona,  Colcrdo.  Flor- 
ida. Georgia.  Hawaii,  Indiana,  lyiulslann , 
Minnesota.  Mi.sfoun,  NtbraFkfi,  NevrdJi, 
Konh  D.'iki.itn,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Sv,uth 
DaXoU,  Tex;iE,  Utuh,  West  Virginia  and  Wis- 
consin, 

"Hie  following  11  States  ha^e  no  su'-^  prob- 
Ipnis:  Cr\ltfornlR,  Connecticut,  Dc^lnwnre, 
Maryian'l,  Mp«sach\i«etts,  KTlchlgnn,  M.'.-^i^- 
elppl,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Tennessee, 
and  Vcrmort 

Mr,  McNAM.^RA.  The  Cooper-Javits 
proposal  wouid  commit  the  Government 
for  25  to  30  yoars  of  }\*deral  assistance, 

In.^ttad  of  a  crash  propram — in  which 
the  Federal  Goverr.ment  would  get  in 
and  pet  out  of  the  construction  program 
as  provided  in  S  8 — future  Congre&scs 
and  future  administrations  would  be  tied 
to  what  this  Conti-ess  had  done  m  1960. 

Furthermore,  the  Coopor-Javits  prop- 
osition wouid  nu'ke  absolutely  necessary 
hiKher  interest  costs  to  the  National 
Oovcnment.  The  vast  bulk  of  funds  to 
be  spent  -andt  r  it  would  be  pi-ovlded  by 
hond<;  on  whu  h  the  Ftxleral  Oovtrnment 
wou'd  pay  approximately  4.3  percent  In- 
teiTst  Thr  total  interest  charge  to  the 
Frdernl  Gcvernment  wciild  bt>  $17  bll- 
lion.  whlcli  wTuld  build  no  tlassi-ooms 
whatever  nor  help  In  any  other  manner 
to  solve  the  pi-obkms  of  our  educational 
sv.^ttm 


that 
and 
that 


S.  8  would  be  financed  from  the  $1.2 
b  ll!on  sui-pius  which  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
n.:n.stra'.ion  has  predicted.  Even  thoueh 
tins  surplus  contemplates  increased  ?.is- 
olme  and  postal  rates,  I  am  sure  Sen£t.:rs 
Cooper  and  Javits  a;',ree  that  there  wJl 
b_»  .'■uificient  surrlu.s  to  finance  S,  8  at 
no  mteiest  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
nier.i. 

It  has  been  suj:ce?U:d  that  Federal 
bjnas  Will  be  nectosary  to  finunce  S.  8. 
I  do  not  a^iiee 

We  mUi-t  :ust  as  v,ell  say  tlial  we  will 
have  to  foat  bonds  lo  Ilnancc  mi^t.le  re- 
st arch  or  development  of  the  Poluns 
siibmaiines, 

Ihc&e   would   be   appropriations 
w.,r.ld  come  fiom  the  general  fund; 
the  Presiuenfs  prediction   is  tiir^t 
fund  Will  be  ample. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  needy 
s'-hool  districts.  A  State  school  ofScer 
could  distribute  money  in  any  way  he 
SI..W  fit  under  the  terms  of  our  bill,  so 
long  as  the  total  State  matching  grant 
is  procured  statewide.  Th'os,  if  a  State 
must  put  up  50  percent — of  $1  million — 
to  match  a  $1  m-iliion  contribution  of 
Fedeial  money,  it  could  get  1  percent 
fr jm  needy  districts  and  99  percent  from 
the  so-call?d  wealthy  districts.  The 
States  wouid  decide  such  questions  under 
our  plan. 

AiTiin  I  wish  to  compluncnt  the  Sen- 
ators who  olTered  this  amendment  for 
thtir  .sincerity,  their  cooperation,  and  the 
Rreat  job  they  have  done  in  pointiiig  out 
thf>  need  for  Federal  aid  for  education, 

Mr.  BARTLETr.  Mr,  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr   McNAMARA,     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mich- 
igaii  a  question.  He  has  stated  that  the 
pending  amendment  v.'ould  require  ref- 
erendums  and  consideration  of  constitu- 
tional amendments  in  some  of  UiC  States. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     In  39  Stales. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Are  similar  re- 
quirements incorporated  in  the  provisions 
of  S,  8,  as  reported  by  the  committee? 

Mr.  McN.\MARA.  No;  they  are  not 
similar  r.-^quiremenls.  There  might  be 
some  States  which  would  have  to  take 
action  m  one  form  cr  another,  but,  gen- 
erally speaking,  there  would  be  very  few 
such  Si-ates. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  How  does  the  total 
autJiorizaticn  for  appropriations  pro- 
vided m  .S.  8  compare  with  the  author- 
izations in  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr, 
CocPER  I  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
IMr,  J.\viTsl? 

Mr,  McNAMARA  If  the  Senator  is 
referring;  to  Federal  money,  Uiere  is  a 
tcti'l  of  $500  million  for  each  of  2  years. 

Mr,  BARTLETT.     In  Senate  bill  8? 

Mr.  McNAM.\RA.  In  Senate  bill  8. 
It  IS  my  understanding  Uial  tlieie  is  coa- 
aiderably  more  Federal  money  involvtKl 
m  Uie  Cooper-Javits  ainondmenl. 

Mr.  BARTLETIT.  I  Uiank  Uie  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr,  Pi^esident.  as  we 
appix>ach  the  problem  of  Fwleral  aid  to 
education  it  might  be  well  to  put  a  few 
facts  m  balance     In  Uie  course  of  tlie 
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past  15  years  few  subjects  have  been  so 
extensively  discussed  in  the  Congress 

Despite — or  perhaps  because  of — the 
amount  of  time  and  effort  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  have  devoted  to  the 
matter  of  education,  confusion  beclouds 
the  issues  which  proposals  for  additional 
Federal  aid  to  education  place  before 
the  Congress  for  resolution.  In  recent 
months  confusion  has  become  worse  con- 
founded by  the  professional  purveyors  of 
pessimism  who  are  trying  to  convince 
us  that  our  great  country  has  suddenly 
become  a  second-rate  nation  In  edu- 
cation, as  In  many  other  fields,  there  is 
need  to  set  the  record  straight 

Let  ua  look  iquarely  at  the  faciA-  all 
of  them  maltera  of  public  record  -which 
hj^ve  become  obtcured  m  the  am^oke  and 
the  he«t  of  lh«  pixipAiianda  battle  that 
hM  b*e4^  wiMi«d  Qwr  pittpoiM^LH  ftu  aU< 
d(Uoi\<k)  Fe<)mU  Aid  to  e<tv)C«tia)\ 

Ay  Kuy  objecU\t»  iiiAndart1«  oum  tN  a 

ItJftMl  MV((  «^k(>AndU\«  lkY«(«»Ut  <sX  <XtUe<At<tM\ 

Any  ron\p«t(iKM\a  b^cixxt^n  thr  rdvira- 
UtM\Al  «y«l«4\V  of  Ihr  lhUt<Ht  MUtiM  hylav 
MWl  Un«I  of  10  yivar*  a«\v  o»  wt  aiw  ot»\»*i 
)MMi  pw'had  (t»«n(V)\«i)A(«  br,\nu\<1  a»»*vituvn 
U\«k  p)^«4^om»nAl  ^uxx«)Ts<ui  hMo  i-x^w 
niAdv  A  hitthf^i  »>*tTt»nt««r  of  Amoi  iraiui 
of  achooJ  Aiif  aiT  in  <rh«><%l  todu-  \\\<\\\ 
evtr  b^for*    Thry  aiT  iTcnvinu  a  l(M\ri'^i 

period  of  JChooUUM  U\<\\\  rvri  b«^raii» 
Th«y  Wt  \n  newrr  bmlrtma^  nnd 
AinaUcr  daasM  than  evor  bi^forr  Th»^v 
art  being  taught  by  trachors  who  havo 
had  more  education  and  are  beinu  p^id 
higher  salaries  than  evn  brforr  A 
hither  percentaRe  of  the  national  in- 
come is  devoted  to  education  than  evf^r 
before.  Today  we  can  look  back  on  a 
decade  of  magnificent  achievement  in  tho 
field  of  education  Problems  created  bv 
war  and  depression — problems  of  dia.>- 
tic  changes  in  the  numbers  of  school- 
children, problems  of  shortages  of  ma- 
terials, problems  of  rising  costs — have 
all  been  met  with  characteristic  Ameri- 
can vigor  and  ingenuity  and  with  char- 
acteristic American  succes.s  We  havp 
done  things  that  the  pessimi.sts  of  a  f''w 
years  ago  told  us  could  not  be  done  And. 
in  view  of  these  achievemfnts.  I  for  one 
am  mclined  to  di.scount  tho  prophecio.s 
of  the  pe.Siimists  of  today  about  the  fu- 
ture 

In  May  1955  the  secretaiT  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Teachers  A.ssociation  testified  be- 
fore the  Hou.se  Commute*'  on  Lab<jr  dvx\ 
Education 

From  ai;  soii.'-cej  some-hlng  over  a  billion 
dollar.s  must  be  .spe:i-  on  school  buildings  In 
California  by  1960  •  *  •  even  the  fabulous 
weaUh  of  Caiir.ri.ii  will  be  unequal  to  the 
resp>onslbUities  pl.iced   upon  it 

But  the  record  show.s  that  in  the 
school  years  from  1955-56  to  1959-60 
expenditure  on  public  school  construc- 
tion in  California  amounus  tn  S2  1  billion 
This  figure  does  not  take  into  account 
expenditure  for  construction  of  private 
and  parochial  schools,  in  which  10  per- 
cent of  California's  children  attending' 
elementary  and  hiKh  sch.riol  are  educated 

Other  gloomy  prophecies  that  have 
underestimated  the  ability  of  Ameri- 
cans to  do  the  job  could  be  cited — 
among  them  the  prediction  of  the  then 
chairman  of  the  S^r.ate  Committee  on 
Lab<-)r   and    P;id:.c    Wei!  a  re   on  January 


22,  1955,  that  the  classroom  shortage 
would    reach    600  000    by    1958-59 

These  errors  of  the  past  should  in- 
cline us  all  to  view  with  extreme  caution 
and  healthy  skepticism  predictions  of 
the  same  character  that  we  shall  hear 
in  this  Chamber  m  thf-  course  of  the  de- 
bate over  current  proposals  for  addi- 
tional Federal  aid  for  education. 

SO.MC    INDEXES    OF     PR(>GRE.S-> 

Forty-Six  million  people,  one-fourth 
of  the  Nation,  are  now  participating  in 
full-time  formal  education  Ninety- 
nine  percent  of  the  children  ayed  6  to 
15  and  83  percent  of  those  awed  16  and 
n  are  eniolled  m  school  Oue-lhird  of 
our  youUK  ptn^ple  enter  college,  l^v^>• 
thU'da  of  ihivae  who  enter  aie  k!iadvjale<1 
tme  and  a  half  milliun  huh  jH-hiHil  di- 
ixltw\tt-t  rtnd  half  a  miUion  iHkUt^ue  Ur- 
Bi>tHv«  arv  awttttltHi  t^^rh  \'^<\\  No  othri 
UAiiun   con^^s  clotc   lu  U\e««   aUuevt?' 

rlrO\r>nl«i\    and    «<^>iu1ai\    w^hool*    \u\* 

«»ud<^h««  ISiUlio  xohmvl  »»nn\Un\«MM  hax 
elimb»Hl  hv  rti»iMn\uuatrlv  (O  n\niiiM\  <xi 
4rt  jwirrnt  ni\n -publir-M'hix^l  nMt\ii- 
mrnt,  by  rtppn^vimatolv  4  milimn  im  u.t 

tn  thr  ,10  vrixix  <u\co  Wi^  .10  iu\n\ii»l 
rviii-ent  public  !<ch<v>l  exprndUurr  luvs 
il\ri^ft."«»yl  bv  hAf>  ;)ricrnt  rapital  out- 
lays foi  public  .srhooLs  bv  777  prrrrni 
P\ibUc  school  enrollment  today  Is  how- 
ever, only  42  percent  above  that  of  1929 
30  If  we  make  wHowance  for  the  infla- 
tion of  the  last  30  years  and  express  pub- 
lic school  expenditure  in  dollars  of  con- 
stant purrhasmij  power  total  school 
expenditures  per  pupil  in  1959  dollars 
have  risen  from  S165  m  1929-30  to  <;421 
per  pupil  at  pre.scnt-  -an  increase  of  155 
percent 

Some  properly  point  out  that  the  qual- 
ity of  education  cannot  be  measured  in 
dollars  and  percentage  points.  I  point 
out  that  neither  can  it  be  measured  in 
brick  and  mortar  or  salaries  and  allow- 
ances. Only  from  a  public,  vocal  because 
It  IS  local,  can  we  find  the  springboard 
for  betterment. 

Cl..\.S.SROOM    CONSTRUCTION 

What  of  classroom  construction? 
Again  looking  back  over  the  past  30 
years,  we  .see  the  following  pattern  for 
the  averaiie  annual  rate  of  classroom 
construction  during  the  last  four  na- 
tional admini.->lrations. 

During  the  Hoover  administration,  an 
average  of  29.600  cla.ssroom.s  were  built: 
during  the  Roosevelt  administration, 
11,800  during  the  Truman  administra- 
tion, 23.500.  and  during  the  Ei.senhower 
administration.  62.725  classroom.s  a 
year — almost  three  times  greater  than 
the  annual  average  under  his  predeces- 
sor. 

Between  1954  and  1959.  when  public 
school  enrollment  increased  by  20  per- 
cent, the  number  of  classrooms  in  use 
increased  by  30  percent,  and  the  average 
number  of  pupils  per  classroom  was  re- 
duced by  8  percent 

F^fty  percent  of  the  public  school  pu- 
pils today  are  housed  in  classrooms  built 
since  World  War  II  and  almost  40  per- 
cent   of   them    are   in   classrooms   built 


since  President  Eisenhower  assumed  of- 
fice. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
moved  mountains  in  the  past  few  years 
to  attain  excellence  in  the  physical  en- 
vironment in  which  their  children  are 
educated. 

THE    CLAS.SROOM     ail     RUCE 

But  what  about  the  current  classroom 
shortage,  reported  by  State  educational 
agencies  to  be  132.000  at  the  end  of  the 
calendar  year  of  1959? 

I  do  not  feel  that  we  have  yet  achit-vt-d 
a  method  of  determining  the  shortayt- 
of  classi'ooma  m  the  United  States  which 
Is  sufnclrntly  uniform  and  obiertive  \\\ 
lis  •<trtiu1aid.'«  to  dfinaiul  uiujue.NUuiuiih 
acccptaiuT  1  !-.;•»  ;>  kWax  fiuni  the  .Ntilk- 
int:  \iuia'.uin>  .n  the  t•^t;^M^«^'«  uf  clrtj».>- 
UHUU  !«huittt|if>  that  \\i\w  Ix'rn  lW\»\Ulrd 
lu  Stall-  scliov.l  i»nlhailtu\>  fiwin  NVrti  \\> 
\Vi\\  In  lii^o  At  \MU'  Uiut  ihMl  thr 
M\nHrti;f  NH'.  JAMMU*  iti  IW^.1  11 J  000; 
Uv  |!»."\4  .titnmn  ,n  ia'\rt  JWWIHW  U\  Uu^ 
W'hiti  Mv^wi  I  '  iiiiMi  11  :\\\  K\t>(enti\»M 
luit  111  lh«i  »(»n>i  M't»i  it  \\n>  «rt  i\i 
l.^MOOO   h\    MtiVt,    itrmultmatv  <vj    tMl»tf.\. 

ti<M\       In    I't^r     ih»    hHurr    wa.v    ,»rt    <\\ 
\i)  100      ih    HJN,^     Ml  v>00     ,xn,l    in    lUftO 
IIJ  400 

1  In    Strtti    ol    AlnlMin,\   A\   l'1.^4  iv|*<^i ''"d 

in  T^0      ^•i;^^,^l^>^^n\^      ,ti        I  >t  lu      I  B^f       it 

irp<Mt(d  ^n,,  1  \  ;40  r  lnwn^^nn*  rtvuiUbli*, 
and  ;»  vhoituwe  ,.(  11  .1,'>4  rl«.vsnx\m.«>  It^ 
19'i'*  i.-ixiii  sii.iAfti  .'.' 7f>0  clavsiv)oinv  ,n 
■i-^'     .i,M    1  irt,oii  of  the  .shortayr   to 

•-;  .t'>4 

I!  "sr  cvann/i-s  indicate  that  the  e.stl- 
ma-'s  of  classroom  shortages  are  not 
aruv.d  at  with  scientific  precision  The 
standards  used  by  the  educational  au- 
thorities of  our  States  In  making  the.se 
estimates  vary  not  only  from  State  to 
State,  but  change  from  year  to  year 
within  States.  That  is  especially  true 
when  we  have  a  new  Governor  in  a  State 
with  a  new  State  department  of  educa- 
tion. 

Five  hundred  and  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  classrooms  will  have  been  com- 
pleted during  the  8  years  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration.  Three  hundred 
and  thirty-six  thousand  of  these  will 
have  been  constructed  in  the  5-year 
period  ending  with  the  close  of  the  cur- 
rent school  year.  During  this  time  212,- 
000  were  needed  to  provide  for  Increases 
in  enrollment,  assuming  1  classroom  for 
each  28  children  One  hundred  and 
twenty-flve  thousand  classrooms,  then. 
will  have  been  available  to  reduce  what- 
ever shortages  may  have  existed  because 
of  overcrowding,  obsolescence,  or  other 
factors.  In  other  words,  we  have  been 
reducing  the  classroom  shortage  at  a 
rate  of  25,000  classrooms  a  year  for  the 
past  5  years. 

If  we  project  the  rate  of  classroom 
construction  of  the  period  1954-55  to 
1959-60.  5  or  6  more  years  of  such  effort 
would  eliminate  completely  the  present 
backlog  estimated  at  132,000  classrooms, 
provide  the  additional  classrooms  re- 
quired by  enrollment  Increases,  and  re- 
place the  classrooms  likely  to  become 
unsatisfactory   in  this  period 

These  estimates  are  derived  from  an 
analysis  of  the  need  for  classrooms  in  the 
decade  from  1960  to  1970  presented  to 
the  convention  of  the  American  Statis- 
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tlcal  Association  by  IxjuLs  H  Conger  of 
the  Educational  .'^laustics  Branch  of  the 
O.'Bce  of  Education  on  D'H:Tmbrr  30, 
U'59.  Mr.  Conger  re;x)rted  that  610  000 
additional  classrooms  will  be  needed  in 
the  next  10  years — or  an  average  of 
61.000  a  year.  For  ih.e  past  5  years  we 
have  been  building  public  sch.ool  class- 
rooms at  an  annual  rate  of  66  700 

No  system  of  ma.s^ive  and  mdi.-^^'riml- 
nate  addit*on\:  rf:^>  ral  aid  to  education 
la  nePued  to  ovt  rrome  \»hat'^ver  cla.s.s- 
roomshortapc  .■x.i.ts  at  lh»«  pnscnt  t.me 

I  have  pointed  out  that  a  5-  or  6-year 
COJillnugtiOJi  of  the  lati  (f  cl:\--sro^m 
comirucilon  of  tlio  ;.i.t  5  .Murs  would 
eUmliuiie  the  backk^^  i^  nu'lcuiv 

,\Tvith"r  f^^ft  to  t>c  \Vk,»-!!«%i  m  dtier- 
u.,;.,i.  •     ■..'   n''<  d   foi    udiKlioi.ttl   h\v"cial 

taiion  in  t  .i-  .'-mii ;  u«-  \»  >  i  \w  ^Xn-^A 
vmmW'     ''  "'^  '"'  '^^  iiwo^  t*'An  :t 

if<t\rn\    \%^  «nd   IKI.   Vf   avo.t   r 

gnmtal  mertiMW  li\  iht  »»«Mu>v.;  ^  ,  i^  i  >.■- 

in! ion  V»IU  b^  9S  V^t'^^nl    1   ^«  \:-'\^^   w   u 

^f  w^*  UM  S  N'^        <Mi>MM->  u>«^  'x  «i 

iiTt)  l»  <^tU  to*  ftt  i^uvuu  l'.;^  Uian  tiiat 
to  l»TO  WlH  WUtt  HiaCf  \\\  V  r   \:  h,'  Mrn 

InooiM  suits  »hich  ;h  >■  \A  i>c  «'  !■  w 
r^  tlWt  VMk>uI    nddiii  ■  :.     1    v'vi.^1 

Fifially.  If  trends  of  the  pa  t  :"0  v,  iv  s 
cotiiinue.  an  Incica.sinR  per."'-  ae  of 
thp  -school  population  will  enn^U  \u  priv- 
ate and  parochial  schools,  thereby  fur- 
ther lessening  the  pressures  for  expan- 
sion of  the  physical  plant  of  public 
Khool  systems. 

THE   T»ACHI«    SHOKTACl 

These  conside ratio r»s  are  equally  ap- 
plicable to  a  consideration  of  the  need 
for  massive  and  Indiscriminate  Federal 
grants  to  relieve  the  tc^clicr  shortasc. 

Again,  we  find  substaniial  proere^. 
In  the  past  30  yeai-s  when  pupil  enroll- 
ment in  our  public  scliools  was  Increas- 
ing by  <2  percent,  the  instructional  staff 
increased  by  65  percent.  The  nat.onal 
ratio  of  teachers  to  pupils  in  public 
schools  was  1  teacher  to  35.6  i  upils  at 
th3  b-ginning  of  this  ccntuiy;  30  years 
ago  it  was  1  to  29.3;  today  it  is  1  to  25 

The  stOi-y  of  progress  j>ir*ce  World  War 
II  has  been  v/cll  told  in  a  pamphlet  of  tlie 
National  Education  Association  entitled 
"Fifty  Milestones  in  the  Professional 
Standards  Movement."  Tl;e  pamphlet 
shows  that  the  percentacc  of  elementary 
school  teachers  holding  a  college  decree 
has  risen  from  45  percent  in  1946  to 
71  percent  In  1959,  that  the  number  of 
teachers  with  emergency  certificates 
dropped  from  1  in  6  in  1946  to  1  in  14 
in  1959. 

In  1946  the  average  aimual  teacher's 
sala:7  was  $2,080  a  year;  in  the  current 
school  year,  it  Is  $5,160.  Oi-r  the  last 
10  years  the  average  teacher's  s.^'.lary  in 
dollars  of  con.'^tant  purchasing  po-,ver  h.is 
risen  by  45  percent,  while  avers  ere  sal- 
aries of  all  other  empk  yed  per.-^oni  have 
risen  29  percent. 

We  still  do  not  pav  capable  teachers 
what  they  are  worth,  but  State  and  local 
Koverninents  have  n;o\ed  aliead  rapidly 


toward  this  objective,  and  the  momentum 

of  ihe  advance  is  contu.umg. 

Admitung  tiiat  there  is  a  shortage  of 
quahfied  teachers,  we  are  handicapped 
by  lack  of  information  based  on  unifonn 
standards  as  to  Uie  extent  of  Uie  short- 
ate 

We  do  know  that  we  now  have  nation- 
wioe  one  teacher  for  very  25  .students 
and  that  'he  ratio  has  been  reduce(i  at  a 
time  when  tlio  school  population  in- 
ert «.  ..o  at  an  un..ii.  otsi.'iiU'd  rate  V,  e 
dT  kr.o-v  that  thr  problem  has  ea.st  1 
co!.-..i  :.tbly  sm.-f  I'.p.sidoni  E.srnhcwer 
tcHik  of.\ce  when  tlie  number  of  cert.  - 
c«;«x1  ui.vtruc'.Kinal  .sti\n  nu'i\U>cr.-*  m- 
ci  a.st>d  l>v  .^4  pfio-ni  and  the  public 
,v'h*H>l  en  vilijutni  ii\.ie^iM-<1  ty  'ii  ivi- 
c«  ni 

J'li.srnt  Urn.U  p>>int  tv>  u\vMf»  in»'ul 
t- i.>in  »>r  ihr  iivii*  -m  i  h,  jm-iv-.-hi  >;r 
»'l  *  >>  r.T  si  ,t,i  i>  vx  I  >  piriini  loi  h 
t«'.«i  !  (  '  ■«  V  I  '  V  !  ,  .» .r  I  >»  '  »i  l\  \n  t>i\»  \l  I  • 
*   •     ^  '      5    !>■  '  !■>   It   lo  ,'t;   p.  I  « 

Ct  IM    in    1  '    »       l;    Ihi-   I  .  M  ,  i.tui  ,-  ,v(    -.1  I 
(t.n'  >  »i!(  >    \\w  >\  («■<»»  I.  Hi'  V  .-M  <>r  I  i-^-'M  \  ,n» 
I  xM  M.\    I   I'M    (111    11  \i    1 1>  >i       .    \v «    n\  >v 
r\;H\  ',   1,1'     o    ^^    .■ .       ■   ;  li,-  •    'tu'-.  ■   rf  i     w 
IVuvlulJi  w4   &-  V>'  Nr  •"-.v^'     '.      I  No 


t  1  \>>\  «"i  \ 


i»  '- 


n        ni-'--  in".     (>»■»■»'•-  i^r    iv'if    ivIm>--x- 

1                 '  -Mn  m« <  •    \  .i  t   «.iiM  :-t    -v.- 

'  •:'   'Pin- s  ■:-    '-M  i'    r.Mvi  priy«i» 

'    ^      i-              Ml     I  f.on   than 


ni;v.'.     ii  i!     t '  .  \     ;a-  r 


■I     ;  •     :  I  ■  ^ 


;  ..^  V  desproad  as  U  -  >  -a  i  ;  c  in  past 
>  .<  >  -n  the  Cong.-sv  r  >n.s;stently 
rejected  plans  to  provide  massive  and 
Indiscriminate  additional  Federal  aid  to 
education. 
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llMSt  accomplishments  have  been 
wrought  by  Slate,  local,  and  private 
agencies,  but  with  important  a.'^si-tance 
from  the  Federal  Oovenmient.  We 
.<;hould  not  lose  S!?ht  of  the  tremendous 
contribution  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment without  which  the  record  of  ac- 
complishment could  not  have  been 
attr<ined. 

The  Office  of  Education  ia^t  year 
enumerated  137  separate  programs  by 
V  h:ch  the  Federal  Government  was  ex- 
tending a'd  to  education  in  the  fiscal 
year  of  1958.  The^^e  programs  include 
st!ch  objects  as  aid  for  school  construc- 
tion and  operation  in  federally  affected 
areas,  for  land-grant  colleges,  the  grants 
for  vocational  education,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  mjlitary  personnel,  of  veterans, 
of  Indians,  educational  exchan-e  pro- 
grams of  the  State  Df  i>artme.it.  Federal 
pranus  for  research,  edncot'.on  for  the 
rehabiUtation  of  the  disabled,  and  a  wid-? 
variety  of  others. 

Federal  appropriat'cns  for  these  1^7 
programs  in  fiscal  1957  came  lo  $2  b.l- 
lion— an  mcrease  of  39  percent  over  ih" 
expenditures  for  these  purpost^s  m  h^cal 
1953. 

If  we  conceive  Federal  aid  for  eiv'ca- 
tion  more  narrowly  and  loolc  only  to 
the  programs  classified  in  the  budget  un- 
der the  heading  "promotion  of  educa- 
tion, '  we  find  expenditures  for  Lhe-.e 
proj^rams  have  risen  from  $177  million 
u:  h^cal  1j52  to  an  ettiniaied  S)5'/J  ii.-i- 


1.  'ii  \v.  the  current  fiscal  year.     Th.s  li 
all  .:ic:i..se  of  MO  percent 

F.om  the  tmie  th-.s  Bdmini^f-a';  ^n 
too'K  o:Tice  to  the  end  of  fiscal  lP.">i3  t  ic 
IVc:?'-al  G  nernment  Rnnro-i-iated  Jl  I 
billon  f  r  schools  in  federa'.ly  afiected 
arc^us. 
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ending  luu't  ea  oUicr  aspects  of  isia- 
cation. 

There  can  be  no  preumcnt  about  tiie 
necessity  or  dcsirat.ihty  of  a  p<i',icy  of 
Federal  aid  for  education.  With  \'il 
programs  now  in  operation,  wc  ha.e 
been  CDmmittcd  t^o  deejjly  for  t>>o  Ion':  a 
time  to  Uie  policy  to  chalienire  tl.f  prin- 
ciple of  Federal  aid.  The  Ru'o.st.in:i,il 
questions  are  what  form  PYdera'  aid 
should  take  and  to  whom  it  should  i  o. 
A  puiuing  principle  m  answerini:  tlu.se 
questions  was  Kivi  n  by  tiie  Comm.s.;:.!!! 
on  Lntercovernmental  Relations  in  U.iS 
in  a  report  sicrnod  by  several  Members 
of  this  body,  the  principle  of  miwiinal 
Federal  action.  In  auiiiig  f^tatc  and 
local  governments  to  perform  their  func- 
tions, ths  National  Govcinment  should 
do  no  more  than  is  needed  to  altaiii 
tlie  objective. 

Applying  this  principle,  I  can  fee  r.o 
justification  for  more  gi  ants-in-aid  fur 
education  to  all  States  m  the  fa:t  thrt 
some  States  have  less  c.ip.'jcitv  to  rai.so 
funds  than  others.  I  can  see  no  .iu.'.lili- 
cation  for  permanent  Federal  grants  to 
eiiminate  a  cla.ssroom  shortane  which 
the  present  rate  of  Cia:>sro->m  con.st  ruc- 
tion would  end  in  5  or  6  years.  I  can  see 
no  justifcaticn  for  increasing  Federal 
taxes  or  tlie  Federal  debt  to  do  th.nes 
wliloh  Suite  and  local  povernmcr.LS  cjald 
do  with  the  sa.me  or  more  likely  less  h.^cal 
cfTort.  Altliouiih  mu-h  pro^iess  ht.s 
been  made  and  is  being  m&de  in  school 
coiiSLruction,  tiiere  are  dist.'-icis  which 
liBve  reached  ti:icir  statutory  liTi.t  of  in- 
debtedness, tliere  are  other  disti.cia 
which  have  stiaired  their  credit  tc  .such 
an  extent  that  thtir  sale  of  b-oncLs  is  re- 
st "icted.    Most  of  them  art  found  in  i.  e 
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There  is  need  for  a  Federal  pro^'ram  to 
bring  assistance  in  these  ca^es.  The  ad- 
rmnistration  has  submitted  such  a  pro- 
gram. I  introduced  it  last  year  at  the 
request  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Saltonstall].  The  bill 
is  S.  1016.  I  think  that  this  measure 
or  a  similar  measure  should  be  adopted. 
It  might  be  well  to  consider  incorporating 
some  of  the  features  of  the  Cooper-Javits 
bill  into  the  administration  measure. 

The  purpose  of  these  remarks,  Mr. 
President,  is  not  to  develop  the  features 
of  the  legislation  necessary,  but  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  great  progress  is  being 
made  and  to  urge  Senators  to  avoid  the 
adoption  of  some  elaborate  unnecessarv 
program  which  will  be  a  terrific  uurden  to 
the  taxpayer  for  years  to  come  and  whicn 
will,  in  the  end.  cost  more  by  removinij 
responsibility  from  the  local  level. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  somewhat  surprised  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  seer.:s 
to  express  some  doubt  as  to  the  number 
of  classrooms  which  are  indicated  to  be 
"short"  in  this  country.  We  have  been 
using  figures  given  by  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Flem- 
ming.  In  a  release  dated  December  23, 
1959,  he  used  the  figure  132.400  cla.ss- 
rooms.  On  the  same  day,  a  release  by 
Comjnissioner  of  Education,  Lawrence 
G.  Derthick  uses  exactly  the  same  flgirre. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield'' 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     Of  course.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  used  that  figure, 
too. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  We  used  th.ose  fig- 
ures.   We  do  not  question  them. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  used  the  figure 
132,400.  I  point  out  th.at  at  the  present 
rate,  5  or  6  years  will  be  required  to 
close  the  gap. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Unfortunately, 
there  was  a  bookkeeping  error  m  the  last 
year,  and  the  new  figure  issued  by  Sec- 
retary Flemming  is  not  a  true  reflection 
of  our  pickup.  He  indicates  in  the  re- 
lease that  a  disparity  occurred  between 
the  actual  gain  and  the  apparent  gam 
because  of  a  bookkeeping  error  m  com- 
piling the  previous  figures 

Most  of  the  9,500  was  a  fictitious  ga;n 
because  of  a  bookkeeping  error  An  in- 
correct figure  was  previously  uf^ed  in 
compiling  the  total  figure  of  141.900.  So 
the  gain  is  not  at  the  rate  which  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  indicated  in  his 
conclusion,  but  is  at  a  m^uch  lo'v^r  rate. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Give  or  take  nine 
thousand  as  a  bookkeeping  error,  the 
fact  still  remains  that  in  ,5  years — calcu- 
lating the  number  over  a  ,5-year  period, 
when  there  is  not  so  great  a  likelihood 
of  error — 336,000  classrooms  were  built : 
212.000  were  required  for  the  increased 
school  enrollment,  which  clearly  leaves 
125.000  classrooms  which  were  built  to 
relieve  obsolescence  or  shortaee  So 
there  is  a  real  pickup  figure  of  r2.T  000 
a  year. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  think  we  should 
discount  whether  there  was  more  ob.so- 
lescence,  because  there  will  continue  to 
be  more  obsolescence. 

Mr  MORTON.  The  obsole.scenre  fac- 
tor is  a  reality.  But  50  percent  of  the 
classrooms  in  existence  today  have  been 
built  .-.ince   World    War    II.      I    hardly 


think  there  would  be  much  obsolescence 
m  that  group. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  We,  however,  are 
basing  our  statement  on  the  most  recent 
figures  published  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,   and   Welfare. 

Mr.  MORTON,  I  do  not  question  or 
challenge  in  any  way  the  fi-^ure.s  stated 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  I  ac- 
cept them.  Figures  which  are  obtained 
from  50  States  are  subject  to  some  varia- 
tion. 

Mr  McNAMARA.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  verv-  much  pleased 
by  the  support  which  the  educators  of 
Michigan  have  given  to  our  efforts  to 
adept  a  program  of  Federal  a.ssistance 
to  the  States  for  education.  This  sup- 
port ha,s  come  from  many  quarters,  par- 
ticulaily  from  those  who  are  the  closest 
to  the  educational  affairs  in  the  State, 
and  who  best  know  the  problems  which 
must  be  solved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  communications  I  have  re- 
ceived be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  One  is  a  letter  from  the  Mich- 
igan Federation  of  Teachers,  AFL-CIO. 
and  the  second  is  an  open  letter  to  me 
fi'om  the  Detroit  Education  Association, 
which  was  published  in  the  Detroit  Edu- 
cation News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Michigan  Psderation  of  Teachers, 

Detroit.  Mich  .  February  1,  1960. 
ThP  Honorable  Patrick  V.  McNamara. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washir.gton,  DC. 

Dear  Sitnator  McNamara  The  Michigan 
Federation  of  Teachers  extends  congratula- 
tions and  thanks  for  your  leadership  In 
getting  Senate  bill  8  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

To  maintain  and  Improve  the  high  stand- 
ards of  the  public  schools.  Federal  aid  must 
be  forthcoming. 

We  know  of  your  cooperation  In  the  past 
and  deeply  appreciate  your  eCTorta  In  the 
present. 

Very  txuly  yours 

Ja-.E   a     RETiBERO, 

President. 


MrN\M\Pf  Lauded  for  Edtjcatton  Stand 
The  Honorable  Patrick  A  McNa.mara 
Senate  Oflce  Building.   Wa.ihmgton.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Detroit  teachers  have 
watched  your  activities  in  behalf  of  educa- 
tion In  the  Senate  throughout  the  years  you 
have  been  in  Washington.  We  are  very  proud 
that  you  have  stood  firm  In  the  struggle  to 
secure   ppieral  support   for   education. 

Your  experience  on  the  Detroit  Board  of 
Education  gave  you  a  very  special  under- 
.'''anding  of  the  problems  of  the  public  schools 
not  only  in  Detroit,  but  in  Michigan,  and  in 
the  United  States;  east,  west,  north,  and 
south 

We  are  counting  on  your  leadership  to 
m.ake  the  breakthrough  for  Federal  funds 
without  Federal  restrictions  Jeopardizing  the 
traditional  pattern  of  State  and  local  control. 

We  desperately  need  more  classrooms  but 
we  also  ."".eed  teachers  to  staff  these  class- 
ror-.ms 

The  FederiU  Government  has  bee:,  flnanr- 
Ing  education  In  one  form  or  anotr.e.-  s\:.re 
it  was  established.  A  program  of  k,'rd!.ts 
only  fails  to  provide  support  for  educati^m 
on  an  equitable  basis  The  United  States 
has  the  economic  capacUy  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate education  for  al!  of  the  children  of 
all  the  people. 


World  leadership  of  our  democracy  re- 
quirles  that  we  have  national  as  well  as  State 
and  local  Interest  In  education. 

The  gross  national  product  has  Increased 
from  $101  billion  In  1940  to  approx:mately 
$515  billion  In  1960  and  an  estimated  $750 
billion  in   1970. 

Expenditures  for  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  including  capital  outlay 
and  interest,  on  debts  for  1948—49  was  $5 
billion;  1958-59  was  $14  6  billion;  It  Is  esti- 
mated  by    1968-69  It  will   be  $30  blUlon. 

Legislation  to  provide  education  with  a 
reasonable  share  of  the  expanding  economy 
Is  as  critical  a  problem  facing  Congress  as 
Is  the  problem  of  national  defense. 

Interest  In  the  scope  of  quality  of  edu- 
cational services  Is  nationwide.  Only  the 
Members  of  Congress  can  provide  the  funds 
needed  to  supplement  State  and  local  ef- 
fort. Thank  you  for  your  tireless  efforts  In 
this  direction. 

Detroit  teachers  salute  you  and  wish  you 
well 

Sincerely. 

Detroit  Education  Association, 
EMn.iK  Stern,  President. 
VrviAN  Powell. 

Chairman.  Legislation  Commitee. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bartiett 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bridges 

Brunsdale 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd,  Va 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Carroll 

Case,  N.J. 

Case,  8  Dak. 

Chavez 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Dworshak 

Blender 

Kngle 

Ervln 

Fong 


Frear 

F\il  bright 

Ooldwater 

Oore 

Green 

Oruenlng 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Henmngs 


Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Martin 

Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Pastors 

Prouty 


Hlckenlooi>er  Proxmlre 

Hill  Randolph 

Holland  Robertson 

Hruska  Russell 

Humphrey  Saltonstall 

Jackson  Schoeppel 

Javlts  Scott 

Johnson,  Tex.  Smith 

Johnston,  S.C.  Sparkman 

Jordan  Stennls 

Keating  Symington 

Kefauver  Talmadge 

Kennedy  Thurmond 

Kerr  Wiley 

Kuchel  Williams.  N  J. 

Lausche  Williams.  Del. 

Long,  Hawaii  Yarborough 

Long,  La.  Toung,  N   Dak. 

McCarthy  Young.  Ohio 
McCleUan 
McNamara 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
Cooper-Javits  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  with 
more  Senators  now  present  in  the 
Chamber,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper]  and  I  would  like  to  take 
about  3  minutes  to  sum  up  our  position 
on  our  amendment.  Then  we  shall  be 
ready  to  vote.  I  would  appreciate  it,  if, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  shall  be  very 
brief,  we  may  have  the  attention  of 
Senators. 

Our  amei.dm>'nt  adopts  the  principle 
that  Federal  aid  to  school  con.'^tructlon 
.shall  be  ba.'^ed  on  .sharing  with  the 
States  the  underwriting  of  principal 
and  interest  on  bond  issues  for  the  pur- 
po.sp  of  school  construction  Issued  by 
States  or  localities.    I  emphasize  locali- 
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ties  because  that  is  the  general  way  in 
which  school  bond.s  are  issut"d. 

The  cost  of  our  p'otiram  naturally.  Is 
very  much  less  in  its  year-by-year  cost 
than  the  program  profx^sed  on  the  part 
of  the  committee  of   $500  million  each 

year. 

Our  program,  in  addition.  Im.s  two 
points  which  I  think  are  of  .special  inter- 
est to  the  Senate,  and  which  point 
directly  at  targets  which  nt-ed  to  be 
aimed  at  if  we  are  to  accomplish  what  a 
Federal  aid  bill  should  bring  about 

First,  we  take  regard  for  the  problem 
of  school  districts  which  are  unable  to 
issue  bonds,  and  yet  are  needy  districts, 
with  a  shortage  of  classrooms,  and  which 
generally  need  to  have  help  For  those 
districts  we  anticipate  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment wiD,  on  principal  and  interest, 
make  grant  payments  for  2  years.  We 
estimate  the  number  of  districts  which 
will  come  into  that  possibility  as  only 
237  out  of  the  total  number  of  dL-^tricLs 
in  the  country,  runmng  into  the  thou- 
sands: and  that  the  amount  involved, 
according  to  every  estimate  we  have 
been  able  to  obtain,  based  on  the  m.ixi- 
mum  number  of  States  involved,  will  oe 
$45  million  a  year  lor  each  of  the  first 
2  years.  That  provision  takes  care  of 
every  district  which  might  bo  stymied  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  c>  uid  not  i  sue 
bonds. 

The  second  point  in  our  amendment 
relates  to  an  incentive  to  me  .State.s  to 
deal  with  teachers'  salaries.  We  do  not 
provide  for  Federal  intervention,  or  do 
not  substitute  Federal  Intervention,  in 
respect  of  teachers"  salaries  We  do  not 
think  the  ca^e  has  been  made  for  such 
action,  and  we  think  such  an  arranse- 
ment  runs  into  the  jeopardy  of  bringing 
the  Federal  Government  too  closely  into 
the  supei-viiiion  of  eveiy  school.  But  we 
give  an  incentive  to  a  State  whose  per 
capita  inccme  is  below  the  national  aver- 
age to  increase  the  salaries  of  school- 
teachers. 

That  concession  arises  by  giving  to  the 
States,  as  expressed  by  percentages,  a 
better  Federal  share  of  principal  and 
interest  guarantee,  going  up  to  as  high 
as  65  percent,  and,  m  the  case  of  States 
which  exceed  the  national  averat;e  for 
teachers'  salaries  by  sis  much  as  20  per- 
cent, being  scaled  down  to  55  percent 
Federal  participation  for  State.s  which 
exceed  the  national  average  by  only  10 
percent, 

Mr.  President,  this  incentive  will  add 
to  the  aggregate  guarantees,  under  our 
proposal.  3.(1  percent,  and  no  more,  and 
yet  it  will  give  a  tremendous  incentive  to 
the  States. 

We  have  submitted  for  the  Record  an 
analysis  whxh  shows  that  the  State  of 
Alabama,  which  is  a  very  pxjor  State  in 
respect  to  per  capita  income,  will  never- 
theless be  entitled  to  65  percent  matching 
funds  from  'he  Federal  Government.  It 
will  have  to  put  up  35  percent  because, 
based  on  its  per  capita  income,  the  sal- 
aries are  atK)ve  what  they  ought  to  be 
compared  to  the  national  average.  We 
know  the  teachers  will  still  be  sharply 
underpaid.  Nevertheless,  the  figure  in- 
aicates  that  the  State  is  making  an  un- 
usual effort  to  do  its  best  for  the  teachers. 

Under  our  program,  that  arrangement 
«ill  continue  for  the  whole  period  of  20 


or  30  years  and  hence  give  an  incentive 
to  every  st.at*  which  is  below  par.  with 
respect  to  .salaries  paid  to  its  teachers, 
to  raise  its  sights  and  raise  its  teachers' 
salaries  above  par  because  it  will  get  a 
greater  participation  from  the  Federal 
Government  for  svich  effort 

Mr.  AIKKN  .Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'"' 

Mr    JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKliIN  Is  the  national  avcrn?e 
pay  for  teachers  stationary  or  mov- 
able^ 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  movable  in  two 
ways.  First,  it  is  movable  because  it  is 
based  on  per  capita  income  of  a  par- 
ticular State.  Ti.r  b.:-is  on  which  we 
seek  to  participate  is  the  relation-^^hip  of 
the  States'  effort  with  regard  to  teachers 
as  compared  to  per  capita  income,  that 
is.  the  average  per  capita  income  of  the 
StAte  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
country  as  a  whole,  and  the  average 
teachers'  salaries.  If  the  State  is  mak- 
ing a  great  effort,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  in  terms  of  dollars  the  State 
is  paying  its  teachers  less  than  the  richer 
States  are  paying  their  teachers,  it. 
nevertheless,  will  be  rewarded  for  that 
effort  by  having  a  greater  participation 
by  the  Federal  Government  under  the 
program 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then,  it  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  a  poorer  State  to  partici- 
pate in  this  program  as  early  as  possible, 
while  the  national  average  is  at  a  lower 
level? 

Mr  J.WITS.     That  is  exactly  correct. 

Secondly,  I  make  this  point  about  our 
plan  as  contrasted  to  the  committee 
plan:  Our  plan  provides  for  the  under- 
writing of  bonds  to  be  issued  by  local 
districts,  and  it  makes  provision  for 
districts  which  cannot  do  so.  There- 
fore, it  is  an  improvement  over  the  com- 
mittee plan.  We  believe  our  plan  is  su- 
perior to  the  $500  million  a  year  commit- 
tee plan,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
many  States — and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  introduced 
into  the  Record  a  list  to  that  effect^ — 
require  either  a  referendum  or  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  in  order  to  be 
able  to  issue  bonds.  We  wish  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  the  fact 
that  the  list  of  39  States  applies  to 
States  which  themselves  have  a  bonded 
debt. 

Our  program  does  not  deal  with  that. 
Our  program  deals  with  the  bonded  debt 
of  Individual  school  districts.  We  have 
no  evidence  on  that  score  whatever,  ex- 
cept for  the  survey  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Thirty  States  reported  no  classroom 
shortages  in  borrowed-up  districts;  these 
States  enroll  67  percent  of  the  pupils  in 
50  States.  The  survey  indicates  that 
there  are  only  237  districts  in  15  States 
which  need  help  because  they  are  in 
need  of  classrooms.  They  cannot  take 
care  of  themselves  and  they  cannot  issue 
bonds  The  States'  contribution  to  the 
districts  could  take  one  of  these  forms: 
Capital  grants  out  of  current  income, 
loans,  or  debt  service  advances. 

We  respectfully  submit,  that  is  the 
narrow  ambit  of  the  problem,  based  upon 
a  hard-headed  survey,  and  that  problem 
is  met  in  our  proposal. 


Mr  President.  I  close  by  pointing  out 
to  my  colleacues  that  this  i,s  a  proposal 
which  we  believe  has  an  excellent  chance 
of  being  signed  by  the  President  because 
It  IS  based  upon  the  principle  which  the 
President  has  espoused,  to  wit.  the  prin- 
ciple of  guarantee  of  bonded  debt  It 
has  additional  inducements  of  bo.ns;  able 
to  meet  the  specilic  problems  of  districts 
which  cannot  i.ssiie  bonds  at  all,  and  pro- 
vides some  incentive  for  rfiiSiiic  teachers' 
salaries.  It  seems  to  us  it  has  the  best 
chance  of  becommo;  law  and  is  the  most 
hkely  provLsion  to  be  sit-m  d  by  UiC  Pres- 
ident. 

Second,  and  very  important  our  pro- 
posal meets  the  issues  wiih  a  remedy 
which  is  calculated  to  the  si?e  of  those 
issues,  whereas  we  feel  the  committee 
bill  endeavors  to  meet  the  issues  with 
a  remedy  which  is  far  greater  than  the 
is."ues  require.  We  believe  m  a  financial 
situation  such  as  that  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment finds  itself  now  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  tailor  the  remedy  according  to 
the  size  of  the  issue  and  the  best  possible 
means,  and  not  to  be  r^rofli^'ate  m  our 
expenditure  of  money  for  grants 

Finally,  Mr.  President  I  wish  to  afTirm 
my  support  of  Federal  aid  for  education 
upon  the  basis  winch  we  are  considering 
it  today.  I  tb.mk  it  is  ab.sokitely  indis- 
pensable to  make  up  for  the  educational 
gap.  which  IS  the  essential  condition 
precedent  to  ending  any  missile  pap.  I 
hope  very  much  we  will  vote  for  Federal 
aid  to  .school  construction,  at  the  vt  :y 
least,  in  the  course  of  this  debate 

I  resi)ectfu]ly  submit  that  the  substi- 
tute offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky snd  myself  is  expressly  tailored 
with  the  greatest  economy  of  means  to 
meet  the  problems  which  face  the  coun- 
try today 

Mr,  COOPER.  Mr  P.-esident  I  spoke 
earlier  on  the  pending  proposal,  and  I 
shall  take  only  a  few  minut-es  of  the  time 
of  the  Senate. 

I  speak  to  empl.asize  to  the  Senate  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  I  have  worked  on  this  substitute  for 
several  months,  and  it  is  a  .serious  at- 
tempt upon  our  part  to  produce  an  an- 
swer to  the  question  of  how  to  provide 
needed  funds  for  classroom  construction. 

I  wish  to  buttress  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  by  saying,  first. 
one  argument  for  our  amendment  is  that 
we  believe  it  is  a  more  practical  and  ef- 
fective method  of  meetinc  the  classroom 
deficit  than  is  S.  8.  S.  8  calls  for  ap- 
propriations by  the  Federal  Government 
of  $500  million  for  2  years,  and  for 
matching  funds  of  $500  million  to  be 
furnished  by  the  States  and  local  dis- 
tricts for  2  years  We  beheve  it  is  very 
doubtful  that  the  States  and  local  dis- 
tricts can  produce  SI  billion  of  matching 
funds  in  2  years.  If  they  could  not.  the 
purpose  of  S.  8  would  be  frustrated. 

Our  approach  would  guarantee  one- 
half  of  tiie  annual  principal  and  interest 
payments  due  on  local  school  bond.",  and 
would  require  a  maximum  appropriation 
of  $115  million  for  any  one  year.  The 
States  and  the  local  districts  would  be 
able  to  meet  their  matching  require- 
ments, and  therefore  to  actually  build 
classrooms. 

Mr.  President.  I  desire  to  •ddre?s  my- 
self for  cne  moment  to  tbe  poin:  m^::e 
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Li.u^siuuiiis  m  existence  tonay  have  been 
built  ^.nce   World    War    II.      I    hardly 


quate   education   for    all    of    the   children    of 
ail  the  people. 


pose    of   school   construction    Issued    by 
States  or  localities.    I  emphasize  locali- 
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by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  McNamaraJ.  As  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  said  about  us,  we  respect 
his  earnMt  and  sincere  work  to  provide 
Federal  aid  for  education. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  placed  in 
the  Record  a  list  of  States  which  he  said 
would  be  denied  help  by  our  proposal.  I 
submit,  as  my  coUea?ue  the  Senator  from 
New  York  IMr.  JavitsI  said,  that  the 
question  is  not  whether  the  States  have 
borrowing  limits,  but  whether  the  school 
districts  have  reached  the  borro-^in:: 
limits. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  sta*em^r.t  pro- 
vided by  the  Office  of  Education,  which  I 
desire  to  put  into  the  Record.  It  .sets 
forth  the  facts  given  to  us.  The  number 
of  States  with  classroom  .shortages  in 
borrowed-up  di.stricts  is  15.  The  num- 
ber of  such  districts  is  237.  The  nimi- 
ber  of  classrooms  is  3  086. 

I  ask,  if  the  States  cannot  provide  tf-.e 
total  of  $115  million  a  year  by  annual 
appropriations,  which  our  propr  .sal  would 
require,  how  could  they  provide  the  $500 
million  which  S.  8  would  require^ 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimou.=;  con- 
sent that  the  table  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  table  'a  a.s 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

A^'ft^act — Survey  of  public  school  classroom 
shortage  in  th<r  fall  of  1959  in  borrotced- 
Up  d!  frtr.N  '  t  reported  January  IS.  1960 — 
D'^partmevt  of  Health.  Educat\on,  and 
Welfare,  Ofice  of  Educatinnt 

Number     of     States     reprrtlt.? 

full  data 4,5 

Number  of  States  not  reporting 

full  data    I  .\labani.i,   niintis, 

BLar.sas,    Ohio,    South    Cdro- 

Inai 5 

BOR«OWED-UP  DISTRICTS  'JTrTH 
CLASSBOOM  SHORTAGES  l.V  4,0 
ST.ATE.S  REPORTTNC  m,!.    D.\T.\ 

Number   of    States    with    cl.^ss- 

room  shortages  In  borrowed- 

tip   districts 1.5 

Number  of  such  districts 237 

Number  of  classri)om.s  short 3.  08€ 

Number  of  ab<jve  237  districts 

with    enroilment     less    than 

800   each io7 

Estimated    total    cost    of    3.086 

Classrooms  (at  $40,000  eac";  i    $123,000,000 

'Do  not  count  aa  a  borrowed-up  school 
district  any  district  which  can  obt.^in  funds 
for  school  construction  tl)  through  State  or 
local  authority  arrangements,  or  by  loans 
which  can  be  mide  av.TU.itale  by  State 
agencies  without  further  S*ate  legislation, 
(2»  through  borrowing  by  mvinlcipalltleR. 
counties  or  sim.Iar  unit,'!,  or  i3i  thro'ieh 
administrative  approval  of  ma.ximum  emer- 
gency debt  limits  by  State  or  local  officials. 
Also  exclude  districts  which  could  borrow 
or  exceed  debt  limits  by  l<x:al  vote  of  ap- 
proval, or  which  did  not  choose  to  b<jrT  jw. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  our 
amendment  makes  it  certain  that  dis- 
tricts which  have  reached  their  borrow- 
ing limitations  will  be  provided  funds  for 
classroom  construction  If  a  district 
cannot  provide  funds  becaase  of  debt 
limitation,  we  will  make  con.struclion 
grants  to  the  district  m  a  sinele  lump 
sum.  I  believe  our  propo-al  is  tiie  wi.ser 
one.  because  It  provide.*;  for  the  di-stncts 
which  actually  need  help.  I  am  not  sure 
that  S.  8  will  do  .so. 


The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr 
Javitsj  iias  spoken  of  the  inducemenus 
our  amendment  provides  to  raise  teach- 
ei-s"  salaries.  That  is  an  important  fac- 
tor, because  there  is  nothmg  m  S.  8 
which  tjives  any  inducement  toward  rai.s- 
:n<?  teacher.-^'  salaries.  Personally,  I  put 
the  need  for  increa.smg  teachers'  .salaries 
above  aid  for  cla.'^.sroom  shortages,  but 
today  we  are  dealing  only  with  cla.ssroom 
shortages, 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Xc.v  York  in 
saying  that  I  believe  our  propcsal  has  a 
chance  of  bemg  approved,  if  it  is  passed, 
and  of  becoming  law,  and  thereby  giv- 
ing help  to  the  school  districts  and 
schoolchildren.  Unfortunately,  I  have 
grave  doubt  that  S.  8  will  ever  become 
a  law. 

Nevertheless,  I  repeat  what  I  said  dur- 
ing my  first  argument.  I  am  for  Federal 
aid  for  school  construction  and  for 
teachers'  salaries.  If  the  substitute 
wliich  we  have  offered,  and  in  which  we 
believe,  shall  not  be  enacted,  neverthe- 
less, I  shall  support  the  measure  provid- 
ing such  aid  which  may  ultimately  be 
before  the  Senate.  I  believe  that  edu- 
cation is  the  ba.sic  issue  before  the 
country. 

Again,  I  thank  my  colleague,  the  dis- 
tmgiushed  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr 
JavitsJ  for  the  constructive  work  he  has 
given  to  this  measure.  It  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  work  with  him,  for  he  is  a 
fighter  for  progressive  causes  and  for  his 
fellow  man.  And  I  congratulate  my  col- 
league from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamaraI 
for  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  better 
education. 

Mr.  McNAMARA  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  raises  a  question  about  the 
poorer  school  districts  as  compared  to 
the  richer  or  more  wealthy  school  dis- 
tricts. I  say  that  under  our  proposal 
the  States  will  determine  how  much  of 
the  burden  will  be  borne  at  the  local 
level.  Under  our  bill  the  States  can  de- 
termine that  the  poor  school  district 
shall  put  up  1  percent  and  the  wealthy 
school  district  shall  put  up  9J  percent, 
cr  any  percentage  In  between.  We  stop 
at  the  State  leveL  We  do  not  go  down 
into  the  districts. 

A  little  earlier  I  gave  the  reasons 
Txhy  I  thought  the  substitute  should  be 
defeated.  Stated  briefly,  there  is  the 
difficulty  that  the  majority  of  the  States 
V  ould  have  in  qualifying  under  the  pro- 
posed program,  and  there  are  the  high 
interest  rates  which  would  be  involved. 
There  is  involved  In  the  amendment 
SI  7  billion  of  Federal  funds  for  inter- 
est charges  alone.  We  want  to  build 
s<:hools:  we  do  not  want  to  build  banks. 
Mr.  MOPSE.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  wish 
t'l  commend  the  Senator  frc^m  Kentucky 
i  Mr.  Cooper  i  and  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  [Mr.  Javitsi  for  proposing  tiie 
substitute  I  know  the  Senators  very 
well,  and  I  know  tlus  is  a  good  faith 
sincere  attem;)t  on  the  part  of  the.se 
two  gr^^at  U-'-i;.  i.i'ors  to  try  to  resolve  a 
V'?ry  difficult  edti'-.ttional  cri.'-;.-.  %h:c.h 
confronts  the  American  people,  in  ac- 
C(5rdance  with  a  proeram  which  they 
tlunk  would  be  equitable,  workable  and 
acceptable.  I  reeret  that  I  cannot  .-=;!;)- 
port  their  substitute,  becau.se  I  think  It 
contains   some   vei-y   serious   diiTicuities 


from  the  standpoint  of  sound  public 
policy  b.jt  that  only  represents  an  hon- 
est diJTerenc  e  of  opinion. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  IMr  Mc- 
Namara  i  ha.s  just  pointed  out  the  major 
objection  which  I  was  seeking  to  rise  to 
-Mte  My  objection  goes  to  the  financ- 
ing plan  found  in  this  amendment.  I  do 
not  beUeve  the  financing  plan  is  the  one 
we  should  adopt.  I  think  it  would  only 
add  further  to  the  tremendous  and  in- 
excusable interest  debt  burden  which 
the  Eisenhower  administration  has  im- 
posed on  the  American  people  since  it 
came  into  power.  I  do  not  like  the  dif- 
ferentiation in  connection  with  bonding. 
as  to  those  States  which  will  receive 
grants  and  those  which  wiU  not  receive 
grants. 

Furthermore,  so  far  as  the  timing  in 
the  course  of  this  debate  is  concerned.  I 
am  sorry  that  the  amendment  is  under 
consideration  now,  because  I  believe 
that  there  are  better  plans  that  we 
should  consider  and  vote  upon  first  I 
am  a  strong  supporter  of  the  committee 
bill  as  mixiifled  in  accordance  with  the 
propcsal  of  the  Clarl:  amendment  and 
certain  other  amendments,  one  of  which 
I  shall  offer  later  in  the  debate. 

If  this  were  the  only  choice  I  had.  and 
If  we  found  ourselves  In  a  position  which 
required,  as  to  the  Cooper- Javits  pro- 
posal or  no  proposal  at  all,  I  would  then 
be  more  inclined  to  vote  for  It.  How- 
ever, I  re.serve  judgment  new  as  to  how 
I  would  vote  under  those  circumstances. 

I  think  we  should  pass  a  better  plan 
than  the  pending  amendment.  There 
is  a  better  plan,  in  my  judgment. 
Therefore.  I  shall  vote  against  the 
Cooper-Javlts  plan  for  the  present,  but 
I  want  my  two  friends  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  to  know  that  I  think  they  have 
made  a  great  contribution  to  this  de- 
bate and  to  the  consideration  of  this 
problem.  I  think  they  have  added  much 
to  public  knowledge  concerning  the  edu- 
cational crisis  which  confronts  us.  I 
want  the  Record  to  show  that,  for  the 
rea-sons  I  have  given  and  many  others  I 
might  set  out  in  detail  if  I  were  to  take 
the  time.  I  shall  vote  against  the  pend- 
ing amendment 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    MORce      I  yield. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Some  time  ago.  the 
Senator  will  recall,  when  we  started  on 
the  roadbuilding  program,  there  was  an 
emergency,  and  there  was  a  proposal  in 
connection  with  the  roadbuilding  pro- 
posal similar  to  the  pending  proposal 
I  am  sure  it  was  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon— because  I  quoted  him  on  many 
occasion.s 

Mr  MORSE  I  am  honored  I  did 
not  know  that  any  colleatiue  in  the  Sen- 
ate quoted  me  on  ans'thing 

Mr  .M.\GNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Oretoii  pduited  out  the  real  evil  in  thi.s 
typ'-  of  plan  when  he  made  the  cryptic 
stat»  merit  that  he  had  made  some  rom- 
put  itions.  and  that  the  plan  involved 
35  percent  interest  and  65  F>ercent  con- 
crete 

Mr  MORSE  I  remember  that  debate 
very  well.  I  think  the  Record  will  Fhow 
that  the  debate  was  carried  on  with  the 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr.  Mc- 
Gee],  the  Senator  from  Utah  IMr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Murray),  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MuskieJ  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Missis-sippi  [Mr. 
E.%sTL.ANDl,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  O'M-ahoneyJ.  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Nevbercer  1  are  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr 
SmathersI  is  absent  on  official  business 
attending  the  Latin  American  Trade 
Study  Mission  as  chairman  of  the 
Latin  American  Trade  Subcommittee  of 
Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Missis.sippl 
[Mr.  Eastland!,  the  Senators  from  Wvo- 
mlng  [Mr.  McGee  and  Mr  O^Mahaney], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  !  Mr.  Mc^s  .  the 
Senator  from  Montana  !Mr.  MrpR«Yl, 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr  MhskieI. 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  NrrPF^- 
CEH],  and  the  Senator  from  Florida  '  Mr 
SmathersI  would  each  vote  •  nav  ' 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  1  Mr.  Allott  !  is 
absent  on  official  business  and  his  pair 
has  been  previou.sly  announced  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  'Mr  Johnson  1. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  Mr.  Cape- 
hart  1  is  necessarily  absent 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  18, 
nays  71,  as  follows: 

yE.^s— 18 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  mo'.e  to 
Liy  that  motion  on  tiie  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texa.s  I  thank  the 
Senator  froni  .Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  always 
h.ippy  to  yield  to  niy  good  friend  from 
Texa.s. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Penn.sylvania  for  the  purpose  of 
ptTmittmg  him  to  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  CL.'^RK.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate tlie  kindness  of  the  Senator  from 
A_-i2ona  in  yielding  briefly  in  order  that 
I  may  call  up  my  amendment  designated 
'T-2S-60 — A,"  offered  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  a  number  of  other  Senators.  I  ask 
that  it  be  identified  but  not  read,  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  w.ll  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Clark, 
for  himself  and  other  Senators,  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  8  lines  18  and  19.  amend  the  short 
title  to  read  as  follows;  "Sciiool  AaeLgtAnce 
Act  of  I960". 

On  page  8.  lines  21  and  22,  strike  the  words 
"a   t'vo-yar   pT'jvnm  r-.f'- 

On  pat'e  8,  line  24.  ln.sfrt  beiure  the  period 
the  words    "and   for   teachers'  salaries'. 

On  page  9.  strike  the  worda  on  line  10 
through  line  14  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec     4     TTherp    l«   ViptpKc   «ii«'Vi/->TH.>ny«    tn    k-» 


less  the  State's  allotment  ratio  as  computed 
under  .section  5  except  that  In  no  case  shall 
the  State's  allotment  ratio  be  less  than  0.33 "j 
or  more  than  0.66-'^. 

"(c>  For  the  purpoaes  of  this  section  ex- 
penditures for  elementary  and  secondary  ed- 
ucation for  any  year  means  the  total  expendi- 
tures for  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  by  the  State  and  subdivisions  thereof 
made  from  funds  derived  from  State  and 
local  sources  In  the  State,  as  determined  by 
the  Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  data  sup- 
plied to  him  by  the  State  education  agencies. 
"(d)  A  State  shall  be  considered  to  have 
matched  Its  Federal  funds  In  any  year  in 
which  its  school-age  population  Is  le&s  than 
its  school-age  population  In  the  base  school 
year   1959-1960. 

"(e)  If  for  any  reason  a  State  should  fall 
to  receive  ftinds  under  this  Act  In  any  given 
year,  for  the  purposes  of  the  matching  pro- 
visions contained  in  subsection  (a),  the 
State  will  be  considered  to  have  received 
Federal  funds  under  this  Act  in  that  year  " 

On  page  19,  Insert  after  line  11,  the  fal- 
lowing: 

"(g)  The  term  'teacher'  means  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Instructional  staff  of  a  public 
elementary  or  secondary  school  as  defined  by 
the  State  education  agency  of  each  State 

"(h)  The  term  teachers'  salaries'  means 
the  monet.iry  compensation  paid  to  teachers 
for  services  rendered  In  connection  with  their 
employment." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
authorize  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
school  construction  and  teachers'  salaries." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  wiD  not  be  discus.sed  at 
lent'th  by  me  at  thi.>  time,  because  tiie 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  GoldwaterI 
and  several  senior  Senators  have  re- 
quested recognition.  I  should  tJimk  it 
would  be  a  couple  of  hours  before  1  will 


V    w    ,^„    *  vo    »^\,  .^\,    l\^  I      liilT    Hell    I  ITTi  O  .  iXCki.  i.  \J  n     t*  LA^t^Av    VA     v*«v-     ^cv  .^.i^-...^.    — — , 

Under  our  program,  that  arranji(  ment     a  hard-headed  survey,  and  that  problem 
*'ill  continue  for  the  whole  period  of  20     is  met  in  our  proposal. 


Mr.  President.  I  desire  to  a<<dre?5  mv- 
seif  for  one  mommt  fco  the  pauu  maoe 
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disting:uished  Senator  from  Wa.':hin;iton 
[Mr  MacnusonJ  also  involved  in  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  as  to  the  consci- 
entious reasons  which  have  prompted 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  in  offering  this 
amendment;  but  If  we  were  to  add  up 
the  various  fictors  the  result  might  be 
approximately  the  same  as  the  Senator 
indicated  in  connection  with  the  road- 
building program.  The  result  might  be 
35  percent  interest  and  65  percent  bricks 
and  mortar  for  the  schools. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  stated  his 
objection  verj'  well. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  contributicn. 

For  the  reasons  stated,  I  shall  vote 
against  the  Cooper-Javits  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKS3N.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  in  paying  a  compliment  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr,  JavitsI  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper!. 
First  of  all,  they  are  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

I  know  somt  thing  about  how  abstruse 
this  problem  i5  when  it  comes  to  legisla- 
tive language  and  allocations.  On  one 
occasion  I  made  the  remark  that  in  order 
to  imderstand  the  whole  subject  one 
would  have  to  have  a  slide  rule  and  a 
book  of  logarithms  at  his  elbow. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  have  exhibited 
rare  patience,  and,  in  the  main,  they 
have  tried  to  fellow  the  general  adminis- 
tration pattern,  I  need  only  to  sum- 
marize for  the  Senate  what  is  in  the 
bill.  Before  I  do  so,  I  must  express  my 
own  opposition  to  the  substitute.  At 
the  appropriate  time,  after  other  per- 
fecting amendments  are  offered  to  the 
McNamara  bir,  I  shall  proix)se  a  sub- 
stitute on  behilf  of  myself  and  other 
Senators,  whicli  proposed  substitute  will 
reflect  the  viev;s  of  the  administration. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  two  distin- 
guished SenatO!-s,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
have  conferred  with  the  President  at 
length.  I  am  celighted  thrt  they  have. 
They  have  conferred  with  flie  Whit€ 
House  staff  at  length,  and  they  have 
exemplified  a  rare  diligence  in  pursuing 
this  subject  since  last  fall,  in  the  hope 
that  the  objective,  aij  to  education  in 
the  form  of  a  b;ll,  might  be  achieved.  I 
do  not  share  their  enthusiasms  for  their 
amendment  as  such,  but  I  will  offer  an 
administi  ation  proposal. 

I  believe  thai,  the  figures  which  were 
gi\-en  by  the  dif  tinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  bear  some  emphasis  at  this 
point.  The  most  recent  survey  on  class- 
room shortage  n^as  made  in  the  autumn 
of  1959.  The  report  was  filed  on  the 
16th  of  January,  a  little  more  than  2 
weeks  ago.  Tl-is  survey  was  made  by 
the  Office  of  Education.  These  are  the 
results: 

First,  there  vere  45  reporting  States. 

Second,  five  States  did  not  report  in 
full,  including  my  own  State.  I  do  not 
know  the  reason  why  full  data  were  not 
obtained. 


Tlurd,  the  number  of  Slates  with  class- 
room shortages  in  borrowed-up  districts. 
meaning  districts  which,  through  the 
county  or  municipality,  because  of  a  con- 
stitutional limitation  or  because  of  some 
inhibition,  cannot  obtain  relief,  was  15. 
The  nimiber  of  States  with  classroom 
shortages  in  borrowed-up  districts  was 
15.  The  number  of  such  districts  was 
237. 

There  are  40,600  school  districts  In 
the  United  States,  and  there  are  347  dis- 
tricts, according  to  this  report,  which 
are  borrowed  up,  and  have  some  diflfl- 
culty.  But  I  should  point  out  that  those 
districts  knew  it  since  1955.  Every  leg- 
islature in  every  State  In  the  Union  has 
met  once  or  twice  since  tliat  time,  and 
there  was  an  opportunity  to  enact  ena- 
bling and  relief  legislation.  Why  it  was 
not  provided,  I  do  not  know. 

Of  the  237  districts,  those  with  en- 
rollments less  than  600  each  totaled  107. 
The  number  of  classrooms  short  in  those 
districts  is  not  100,000,  not  240,000,  not 
300,000,  but  3.086.  That  is  the  number 
of  classroom  short  In  237  school  districts 
out  of  more  than  40,000  which  are  today 
borrowed  up. 

Three  thousand  and  eighty-six  class- 
rooms, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $10,000 
for  each  classroom — and  that  is  the  esti- 
mate commonly  used — means  a  total 
cost  of  $123  million.  That  is  one  rea- 
son why  I  do  not  share  what  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  once  referred  to — and 
I  was  captivated  by  the  term  when  he 
used  it — as  "evisceral  enthusiasm."  I 
develop  no  evisceral  enthusiasm  for  this 
sort  of  thing,  in  the  light  of  a  statistic 
which  is  as  current  as  January  16,  1960. 

The  administration  opposes  this  sub- 
stitute. It  calls  for  $1  bilhon  for  4  years, 
or  a  total  of  $4  billion  for  construction. 
That  would  provide,  according  to  the 
estimates,  100  000  classrooms,  at  the 
rate  of  25,000  a  year. 

There  would  be  grants  for  annual 
principal  and  interest  payments  for  the 
life  of  the  bonds.  Generally  speaking, 
the  matching  provisions  are  50-50,  ex- 
cept that  where  there  is  a  so-called 
teachers'  salai-y  index  formula  the 
matching  by  the  Federal  Government 
could  be  higher. 

There  is  a  provision  in  the  substitute, 
however,  for  county  grants  for  a  period 
of  2  years  in  the  case  of  school  districts 
whose  bond  limits  have  been  reached. 
I  point  out  that  they  have  had  4  years, 
and  perhaps  more,  to  secure  relief  from 
their  State  legislatures,  and  they  have 
failed  to  do  so. 

The  first-year  cost  is  estimated  at  $130 
million,  but  it  is  designed  to  provide  $4 
billion  in  construction  at  the  rate  of 
a  billion  dollars  a  year.  That  is  the 
w  hole  story. 

It  distresses  me  to  have  to  oppose  the 
amendment,  but  I  must  do  so.  I  be'ieve 
I  know  what  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  interested  in.  I  have  raused  this 
question  with  him  no  later  than  Tues- 
day morning  of  this  week,  with  respect 
to  capital  grants.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
tell  the  Senate  what  the  President  will 
do  about  this  or  any  other  measure  I 
do  not  know.  He  will  know  when  the 
bill  is  laid  on  his  desk  and  he  takes  note 


which  for  my'^e'f 
shall  offer  at  a 
I    am    in    duly 


of  the  provisions  and  takes  counsel  of 
his  advisers  and  tht-n  determines  what 
to  do. 

There  i-  a  5;ubst:t'jte, 
and   other  Senators   I 
later    time.      However 
bound  to  say  to  the  Senate  that  I  am 
opposed  to  the  Javits-Cooper  substitute 
on  which  we  shall  now  vote. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Dlr.KSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator's 
proposal  make  provision  to  help  school 
districts  wiiich  have  expended  up  to 
their  limitations,  as  imposed  by  law  or 
otherwise,  in  the  sale  of  bonds  ^' 

Mr.  DTRK-^EN.  It  must  be  left  to  {lie 
States 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  will  the  propo- 
sal of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  do'' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  the  so-called 
proposal  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
pick  up  half  of  the  debt  service  on  in- 
terest and  principal  for  a  5-year  period, 
up  to  S600  million  a  year  for  a  period  of 
5  years.  That  would  provide  an  esti- 
mated 75,000  classrooms  ultimately  at 
the  rate  of  15.000  a  year. 

The  allocation  formula  would  be  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  provided  for 
in  the  Javits-Cooper  amendment,  and 
substantially  the  same  as  tiiat  In  the  so- 
called  McNamara  bill.  However,  it  does 
put  stress  upon  needy  districts.  Then 
there  is  a  proposal  for  50-50  matcl^ing. 
Where  there  is  difficulty,  and  a  school 
district  might  find  it  cannot  procure  :ts 
allocation  in  the  first  year,  that  can  be 
escrov.Td  for  a  period  of  a  year  until  suit- 
able arrangements  can  be  worked  out 
with  respect  to  that  district. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  the  objective  of 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois that  the  aid  wliich  is  contemplated 
be  directed  primarily  to  those  districts 
which  are  Iwnded  up  to  their  legal  pos- 
sibility? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  We  tlirow  the  respon- 
sibility on  the  State  in  every  case  to  put 
the  accent  upon  needy  districts 

Tliat  leaves  it  to  the  coimties.  munici- 
palities, States,  the  educational  authori- 
ties in  the  State,  the  State  lesislatiire. 
or  to  any  other  properly  constituted 
body,  to  see  what  they  can  first  do.  I 
believe  that  the  responsibility  is  always 
at  the  local  level  rather  than  with  the 
Federal  Government. 

Sevfr'l  Sfnat^rc      Vote!  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Church  in  tlie  chair-.  The  question  is 
on  a£iee;n!;  to  the  amendment,  in  t.he 
nature  of  a  substitute,  ofertd  by  tlie 
Senator  from  Kentucky  i  Mr.  CooprRi. 
and  the  ."Senator  from  New  York  IMr. 
J'.viTsi.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legis'ative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  -when  his 
name  wa.s  called'.  On  this  vole  I  liave 
a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Col- 
orado 'Mr.  .Allott'.  If  he  were  prerent 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "\ea "  If  I 
were  privileged  to  vote.  I  would  voie 
"nay."     I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 
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of  the  needs  of  the  teaching  profession. 
The  other  sponsors  are  .'Senators  MtnvF».y. 
Long  of  Hawaii.  NiUBrRcitK,  M'N-.-^HELr., 
Morse.  Ch.ave?.  Tiyv  of  West  Virg.nia, 
Moss,  Martin,  Kee.\u\er.  Wiiliays  of 
New  Jersey,  J'Ckson,  Mc^Jtr   Ci^rzyiso. 

MAGNUSON.    KKRR,    HUMPHREY.    L'fNNINCS, 

Church,  Muskie,  and  Monroney 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield  briefly  to 
me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE'R  'Mr. 
Church  m  the  chair) .  Does  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  di^k  an  ainoadment  to  tlie 
Clark  amendment,  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

I  also  send  to  the  de.sk  a  letter  which 
I  have  sent  to  every  Senator.  The  letter 
is  in  regard  to  my  amendment  to  the 
Clark  amendment,  and  I  ask  that  the 
letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  .Senate, 
CoMMrrru:  on  Lntexstatk 

A.XD  FOKCICN  COMMCXCK, 

January  27,  1960. 
Dear  Scnatob  When  S.  8,  to  pro\lde  Fed- 
eral aid  to  school  construction.  Is  called  up 
for  consideration  on  the  floor,  I  plan  to 
offer  one  of  the  enclosed  amendments.  Each 
amendmei:t  has  the  san-ve  basic  objective, 
but  they  are  drawn  In  the  alternative — one 


m  whatever  ways  are  legal  and  consti- 
tutional Within  the  States.  It  ptrmits 
till'  Stitps  to  do  what  they  thinK  is  m 
accordance  with  the  greatest  needs  of 
thc;r  schuols. 

In  m.any  State*,  school  construction  is 
by  far  the  greatest  need.  In  other 
Siate-s,  there  is  great  need  for  increased 
salaries  for  teachers  or  for  more  teach- 
ers. Other  SUtes  have  other  educational 
needs. 

^ye  have  long  heard  the  argument  that 
F.,'Qeral  aid  to  education  would  amount 
to  Federal  interference.  Under  this 
amr^ndm.ont  there  will  be  no  Federal  in- 
terference; the  States  will  do  what  they 
can  do  now.    There  will  be  no  limitation. 

In  the  second  place,  this  amendment 
to  the  Clark  amendment  will  solve  the 
problem  in  regard  to  the  parochial  or 
private  schools,  to  the  extent  that  the 
amendment  will  permit  the  Slates  to  do 
as  they  wish.  If  the  States  wish  to  do  as 
some  States  now  do.  and  if  they  have 
s'jfScient  funds,  they  will  be  able  to 
proceed  in  that  way. 

Third,  many  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  .some  queition  in  regard  to  the 
segregation  and  Integration  problem  in 
connection  with  the  schools.  Surely  I 
re:;pect  the  concern  of  all  oUier  Members 
in  that  connection.  I  know  how  I  feel 
about  that  situation,  but  I  also  respect 
their  concern. 

The  Clark  amendment  calls  for  a 
definite  amount.  Regardle<^s  cf  the 
amount  which  is  provided.  If  this  amend- 
ment is  added  to  the  Clark  amendment, 
and   if   t^ie   Clark   amendment   as   thus 


Mr,  M/iGNTiSON  Oh,  no,  not  quite 
that. 

Mr    DIRKSEN      V.'hat  is  the  limita- 

t:nn'> 

Mr.  MAGNI^SON  The  States  must 
hav?  Sta.e  scnool  plans  which  comply 
with  certiiin  standards:  .such  a  provi- 
sion is  conlained  in  the  amendment. 
The  Federal  Government  must  first  ap- 
prove the  State  school  plans 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  am  anxiou.'^  to  knew 
whether  a  Stale  will  be  able  to  u.'^e  the 
money  to  build  a  ba.sketball  gymnasium 
or  an  athletic  field  on  which  football 
games  will  be  played.  Suppose  a  State 
says  that  such  a  gy.mna.Mum  or  such  .in 
athletic  field  is  what  is  needed— for 
iixstance.  m  Seattle  or  m  Sp^kan.- 

Mr.  M/.GNUcON  But  there  is  no 
such  need  in  Seattle  or  in  Spokane.  Vv'e 
already  h.'ivp  2ood  schools  there. 

M-  I.^IkK.-<EN  But  such  a  u.se  would 
he  permis-sible  under  the  provisions  of 
thl;^  amcnd.ment.  'xculd  it  not? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No,  the  State  plan 
must  be  approved  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment .s  aptncy—the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  whicli 
has  certain  basic  requirements  which 
must  be  mot.  If  a  State  wished  to  buiid 
an  elaborate  athletic  pl.^nt,  even  thcuph 
the  drastic  educational  need  of  that 
State  was  for  additional  classroom.*-,  a 
p»an  to  use  these  funds  to  build  such  an 
athletic   plant  wouid   n::t    be   approved. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Pre.Sident.  will 
the  Senator  from  Washaigton  Meid  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  vi  Id. 
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McCIellan 

Beall 

Frea  r 

McNamara 

Bennett 

K'l!  bright 

MT-rnnson 

Bible 

Gore 

Mansfield 

Bnd^t's 

Green 

MarUn 

Br-j:.sdale 

GmenU.s 

Monroi.cy 

Butler 

Hnrr 

Mrrr^e 

Byrd,  Va 

Hartke 

Pastoro 

Byrd   W    Vi 

Havden 

Proxm'.re 

Caniion 

Htanlngs 

Randolph 

Car'sDr. 

J'l'kenlooper 

Robert-on 

Carroi! 

HI  1 

Rus-sell 

Case.  S   D.ilc. 

Ho. land 

^a.ion.stail 

Chavez 

Hri.;.ik.a 

Sparkmau 

Church 

Humphrer 

Stennls 

Claric 

Jucluou 

SymlnKtoa 

Cotton 

John«:ton    S  C 

Talamdge 

Ciirris 

Jordan 

Thurmond 

Dtrksf  n 

Kefa'iver 

wnuan-.s,  N.J. 

Dodd 

Kr:.:;edy 

W;i!iams,  DeL 

Dou^ia.s 

Kerr 

Ytirboroukth 

DworblL.k 

loijf;   Hawiiil 

Y :  iK'.g.  Ohio 

EllendT 

I.onij.  Iji 

NOT   VOTING— 

1  1 

Alloct 

McGee 

N'e'..borv;fr 

Capeh  irt 

MOS.S 

O  Mahor.ey 

Eastland 

Mirny 

Smathers 

Johnson   Tex 

Muskie 

So  the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  proposed  by  Mr.  Cooper  and 
Mr.  Javtts  for  the  committee  amendm;  nt 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Ai-izona  y;eld 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  so  that  he 
may  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected? 


appr'  nr;  'ed  for  the  n«!rsil  year  beginning 
Ju:y  1  liiijO.  and  for  each  succeedlnR  fiscal 
ye;u-.  an  amount  equal  to  »25  times  a  num- 
ber equal  to  the  .school-age  population  of  the 
United  States  as  of  such  year  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  payments  to  State  education 
ngencies  under  this  Act." 

On  pas?e  15.  after  line  6  insert  the  following 
subeectlons : 

"ie»  ST)erlfle«!  the  proportion  of  Its  State 
allotment  that  wUl  be  expended  for  (1)  the 
construction  of  school  facilities  and  (2)  for 
teachers"  salaries:  and 

"(f)  certifies  that  funds  the  State  educa> 
tlon  agency  specifies  for  teachers'  salaries 
■win  be  distributed  among  the  local  educa- 
tion agenclp*  of  the  S-^ate  to  be  expended 
solely  lor  teachers'  salaries  In  accordance 
■with  this  Act." 

On  page  15.  line  10.  Insert  after  the  word 
"section"  the  following:  "with  respect  to  tlie 
funds  specified  for  school  construction". 

On  page  15.  strike  out  from  line  15  through 
line  4  on  page  16.  and  insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  8  (a)  After  the  first  two  years  that 
allotments  are  made  under  this  Act.  a  State 
In  order  to  receive  its  allotment  for  any  sub- 
sequent year  must  have  matched  the  Federal 
funds  the  State  received  under  the  Act  In 
the  previous  year  by  having  Increased  its  ex- 
pend iture.s  for  elementary  and  secondary 
ed'.icatlon  by  an  amount  that  is  not  less  than 
the  product  of  (A)  the  State's  share  pnd  (Bi 
the  exper.dltiu-es  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  from  State  and  local 
ecjurces  ia  the  base  school  year  1959-60: 
Provided.  That  the  State  allotment  shall  be 
reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  by 
which  the  State  fails  to  match  the  prescribed 
amount  set  forth  In  this  section.  The  total 
of  such  rpd'ictlon  ■;hRlI  be  reanott'd  amon? 
ti.e  remaining  States  by  pr"pf>rtloi.ately  In- 
crei.sin?  t!  "lr  :i!l'tmer.ts  under  section  5. 

■  b.  T>  "  .s-.i'cs  share'  for  a  State  .ihall 
be   5   per  centum  of  the  remainder  of   100 


nave  ine  opportimity  to  d:.scu.sa  the 
amendment.  At  that  point.  1  would  be 
very  grateful  if  some  of  my  colleasues 
would  return  to  the  floor. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  mcrease  the  authorization  m 
the  bill  from  $500  million  a  year,  to  $25 
per  child  of  school  a«e  m  the  Uiut-t-d 
States,  which  amounts  to  $1.1  bilhon  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  amendment  would  authorize  the 
aid  for  an  indefinite  period  rather  than 
for  a  2-year  term. 

It  would  authorize  the  States  to  use 
the  Federal  aid  either  for  school  con- 
struction or  for  teachers'  salaries,  with 
each  State  having  freedom  of  choice  as  to 
the  proportion  it  would  devote  to  each 
purpose. 

I  hope  to  discuss  the  amendment  in 
greater  detail  later,  but  I  am  more  than 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  for 
his  courtesy  in  yielding   to  me. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona has  the  nrxir. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield  briefly  to 
me? 

Mr  CHDLDWATER  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
my  able  colleague  has  been  joined  in  this 
amendment  by  22  other  Senators? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct 
I  am  joined  in  this  amendment  by  22 
colleagues.  Among  them  is  thr  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  We.st  Vir- 
ginia who  has  such  a  keen  appreciation 
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amendment  will  agree  with  me  when  I 
say  I  believe  we  can  support  the  Mag- 
nuson  amendment  to  it. 

If  the  Magnuson  amendment  to  my 
amendment  is  rejected.  I  shall  press  for 
a  vote  on  my  amendment  If  the  Mag- 
nuson amendment  to  my  amendment  is 
approved — and  I  hope  it  will  be  ap- 
proved— the  two  amendments  can  pro- 
ceed together 

There  are  many  different  ways  of  pro- 
ceeding to  handle  the  educational  prob- 
lem.   My  amendment  calls  for  one  way 
the  Magnuson  amendment  calls  for  an- 
other.   Either  is  acceptable  to  me 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.   MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  a  cosponsor 
of  the  Clark  amendment;  and  I  shall  be 
glad  to  support  the  Magnuson  amend- 
ment to  the  Clark  amendment,  for  I 
think  the  Magnuson  amendment  i.s  an 
improvement.  It  will  give  the  entire 
power  to  the  States,  and  will  di.spose  of 
the  argument  that  there  would  be  .some 
Federal  control  over  the  use  of  the  fund.'; 
provided.  Under  the  Magnuson  amend- 
ment to  the  Clark  amendment,  there  will 
be  no  Federal  control  over  the  use  of 
the  funds,  other  than  to  require  that  the 
State  plan  be   app  oved 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  That  is  correct. 
I  suspect  that  the  fJtates  would  ask  the 
Deiaartment  of  Health.  Eklucation.  and 
Welfare  to  approve  plans  to  u.se  for  con- 
struction 95  percent  of  the  money  they 
w-ould  get.  For  instance  I  understand 
from  the  two  Senators  from  West  Vir- 
ginia that  in  West  Virginia,  school  con- 
struction IS  not  the  major  educational 
problem:  instead,  the  major  problem 
there  relates  to  teacher.s 

The  Office  of  Education  would  not  im- 
pose any  controls.  I  would  .say  90  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  money  provided 
would  be  used  for  the  two  purposes  which 
are  the  prime  need.  I  have  ereat  fa:th 
in  the  educators  of  this  country,  the 
superintendents  of  public  instruction, 
the  superintendentvS  of  .schools  They 
are  sincerely  dedicated  people.  They 
would  not  submit  a  plan  which  was  very 
much  out  of  line,  such  as  a  request  for  a 
gymnasium,  or  something  else  which  is 
not  needed.  It  could  be  that  in  a  par- 
ticular .school  district,  after  the  State 
got  its  money,  a  great  need  would  be 
shown  for  a  small  gymnasium  m  a  poor 
district:  but  the  State  would  have  double 
control  over  it 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mi  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '^ 

Mr  MAGNUSON.     I  yield 

Mr  BARTLETT  Under  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment,  would  the  Office  of 
Education  have  the  authority  to  allocate 
funds  as  between  teacher:^'  .salaries  and 
constructions,  or  would  there  be  a  gro.ss 
lump  .sum  given  to  the  States  to  be  used 
as  the  States  determmed^ 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  It  would  b^  \vmh\ 
as  the  States  determined 

Mr  BARTLETT  Without  the  Office 
of  Education  havme  authority  over  the 
breakdown 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  A  plar.  mu.-,t  be 
.submitted  The  Office  of  Education 
must  approve  the  over-all  .school  plans 
of  the  States      I    -appose  some  survevs 


will  be  made  Section  2  of  the  amend- 
ment provides  that  the  amount  allotted 
to  the  State  educational  agencies  will  be 
distributed  among  the  local  educational 
agencie.s  of  the  States,  to  be  expended 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
which  would  require  plans  to  be  ap- 
proved 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr 
President,  will  tht-  Senator  yield  for  a 
question  ' 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  What 
would  t>e  the  annual  cost  of  the  bill, 
under  the  Senator's  amendment,  as  com- 
Piired  to  the  cost  under  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended  by  the  Clark 
amendment';' 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  My  amendment 
does  not  affect  the  cost  at  all.  What- 
ever the  Senate  decides  to  make  the 
amount  to  be  allowed  would  not  be  af- 
fected by  my  amendment.  The  Mc- 
Namara  propo.sal  provides  for  one-half 
billion  dollars  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark  1 
provides  for  $11  billion.  My  amend- 
ment would  apply  to  whatever  amount 
the  Senatf  approves.  Whether  the  Sen- 
ate prov:ded  for  $300  million  a  year  or 
$700  million  a  year,  my  amendment 
would  apply  only  to  whatever  the  Senate 
agreed  upon. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Mr  President. 
when  the  committee  report  on  the  Na- 
tional EX'fense  Education  Act  was  pub- 
lished, it  contained  my  views  in  three 
short  paragraphs  I  should  like  to  read 
them 

This  bill  and  the  foregoing  remarks  of 
tJ.e  majority  remind  me  of  an  old  Arabian 
proverb:  "If  the  camel  once  gets  his  nose  In 
the  tent,  his  body  wlU  soon  follow." 

If  adopted,  the  legislation  will  mark  the 
inception  of  aid,  supervision,  and  ultimately 
control  of  education  In  this  country  by  Fed- 
eral authorities. 

Mr  President,  one  of  the  greatest 
myths  current  in  this  country  is  the  sup- 
position that  our  primary  education  .sys- 
tem IS  being  starved,  or  at  least  that  the 
Federal  Government  or  the  public  has 
been  stingy  or  neglectful  in  supporting 
the  education  of  our  children,  and  that 
our  educational  .system  is  badly  under- 
nourished. 

We  who  are  opposed  to  the  Federal  aid 
method — and  I  mean  any  Federal  aid 
method — desire,  above  all  else,  to  pro- 
vide the  young  people  of  America  with 
a  superior  educational  opportunity.  The 
advocates  of  Federal  aid  claim  to  sup- 
port this  .same  objective.  We  respect 
the  sincerity  of  their  motives. 

I  might  suggest  that  there  is  no  place 
in  this  di.scu.ssion  for  indulging  in  per- 
sonalities Our  disagreement  hes  in  the 
method  by  which  this  objective  shall  be 
obtained,  .^nd  for  one  side  to  accuse 
the  other  of  being  opposed  to  improve- 
ment in  our  educational  system,  merely 
because  tiiere  is  a  disagreement  over  the 
means,  is  a  tactic  which  adds  nothing  to 
our  understanding  of  the  problem  and 
which  question,s  the  intelligence  of  the 
.American  people 

Federal  aid.  in  any  form,  acts  to 
transfer    responsibility    from    the    indi- 


vidual, where  it  belongs,  to  a  remote,  im- 
personal government  agency. 

What  the  public  schools  need  even 
more  than  money  is  the  continued  per- 
sonal concern  of  parents,  patrons,  and 
citizens.  Schools  cannot  function  effec- 
tively in  a  vacuum,  apart  from  the  com- 
munity; and  the  closer  the  relationship 
between  the  school  and  the  community, 
the  better. 

Advocates  of  Federal  aid  say  that 
schools  need  moie  money,  the  teachers 
need  greater  recognition,  there  must  be 
greater  cooperation  between  parent  and 
teacher,  and  more  emphasis  must  t)e 
placed  upon  excellence  in  academic 
achievement. 

The  mere  addition  of  Federal  funds  to 
make  additional  moneys  available  will 
not  produce  closer  cooperation  In  fact, 
it  will  le.ssen  cooperation,  because  the 
taxpaying  citizen,  deprived  of  direct 
control  over  public  school  expenditures, 
will  be  inclined  to  be  less  interested! 
Raising  teachers'  salaries  will  not  auto- 
matically raise  teachers"  status. 

The  Government,  of  itself,  has  no 
funds  beyond  those  which  it  extracts 
from  the  taxpayers  who  reside  in  the 
various  States  If  we  embrace  the  idea 
of  Federal  aid.  all  we  are  doing  is  sub- 
stituting the  tax  collecting  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  place  of  the  tax 
collecting  authority  of  the  local  govern- 
ment. 

Unfortunately,  the  idea  of  free  money 
has  been  so  widely  accepted  that  five  out 
of  six  high  school  and  junior  college  .stu- 
dents. Interviewed  recently  in  Phoemx, 
stated  they  were  for  Federal  aid  because 
It  would  mean  more  money  for  the 
schools  and  would  make  it  easier  on 
Arizona  taxpayers. 

Federal  aid  would  increase  the  burden 
on  the  local  taxpayer,  not  decrease  it. 
Of  course,  those  who  believe  Federal 
money  is  free  money  regard  matching 
funds  as  a  wise  expenditure  Their 
argument  goes  something  like  this:  By 
spending  $10.  we  will  get  back  an  addi- 
tional $90  in  Federal  money.  They  com- 
pletely overlook  the  fact  that  the  $90 
coming  back  is  money  we  have  already 
paid,  minus  the  Washington  brokerage 
fee 

The  Federal  tax  collector  can  be  more 
i-uthless  than  the  local  tax  collector,  but 
the  record  shows  the  Federal  tax  collec- 
tor has  not  been  able  to  collect  sufficient 
funds  to  finance  present  governmental 
operations;  and  as  a  consequence  of  this, 
we  have  a  $285-plus  billion  deficit.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  we  would  finance 
all  the  Federal  aid  programs  now  sug- 
gested without  incurring  further  deficits. 

Stripped  of  the  false  idea  that  Federal 
money  is  free  money,  all  that  is  left  in 
Federal  aid  is  the  compulsion  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  exercised  from  Wash- 
ington, to  force  the  people  of  the  States 
to  spend  more  money  than  they  are  now 
spending  on  education. 

I  wish  to  make  this  point  abundantly 
clear  Federal  aid  to  education  is  being 
sold  to  the  people  of  America  on  the 
idea  that  it  is  going  to  lessen  their  bur- 
dens. Unfortunately,  that  is  an  easy 
thing  to  believe,  because  the  taxpayers 
at  home  who  are  paying  taxes  on  real 
property  can  see  a  source  of  additional 
money  coming  from  the  Federal  Govern- 


on  the  ttEsumption  that  tlie  Clark  amend- 
ment relating  to  teachers'  salaries  will  carry. 
the  other  on  the  afstimptlon  that  the  Clark 
amendment  will  be  voted  down. 

My  amendment,  an  ad.iptation  of  a  pro- 
Ttslon  In  the  Blucatlonal  Finance  Act  of 
1949,  authorizes  an  expenditure  If  It  Is  (a) 
for  au  elementary  or  a  secondary  school  pur- 
pose, (bi  a  current  expenditure  for  such  piy- 
pose.  (c)  an  exfenditure  for  which  educa- 
tional revenues  cerlved  from  State  or  other 
public  sour'ics  may  legally  and  constitution- 
ally be  expended  in  that  State,  and  (d)  In 
furtherance  of  Uie  purpose*  and  policies  of 
this  act 

It  Is  the  Intent  of  thU  amendment  to 
allow  each  State  to  determine  on  an  Uidl- 
vldual  basis  Its  own  needs  for  Improving 
the  capacity  and  quality  of  the  State  edu- 
cational system.  While  I  recognize  that 
school  corKtrticllon  and  teachers'  salaries 
J^e  at  a  critical  point,  it  Is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  a  clastroom  without  proper  books 
and  Internal  facUties  is  almost  as  Inoper- 
ative as  one  that's  not  buUt. 

I  am  not  requtstmg  that  you  Join  me  as 
»  sponsor  due  Ui  the  cumbersome  method 
Involved.  However,  I  InvUe  your  support  for 
the  amendment  vhen  I  offer  It  on  the  floor. 

Kind  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

\A'auucn  G  M^cnttson, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  a  duplicate  of  one  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate  in  1948.  bv 
'^^  °verwhelmirg  vote,  in  connection 
*^th  a  similar  school  bill.  My  amend- 
ment Is  proper  for  addition  to  the  Clark 
amendment,  because  mine  does  not 
mention  construction  or  teachers'  sal- 
f^^Tut  ^^  provides  that  the  grants— and 
m  this  particula-  case  I  do  not  discuss 
the  amounts— can  be  used  by  U\e  Slates 


amenaea  is  reiectca.  1  shall  th,  n  cffer 
this  amendment  to  whatever  amendment 
is  finally  before  tlie  Senate. 

My  amendment  to  the  Clark  amend- 
ment will  j)erm:t  the  States  to  do  what- 
ever is  constitutional  and  legal. 

Some  may  attempt  to  split  hairs  as 
regards  what  may  be  legal  or  illegal 
imder  a  State  constitution.  However,  if 
a  certain  program  were  illegal  under  a 
State  constitution,  it  could  not  be  used  in 
that  State,  in  any  event. 

We  shall  pa.ss  tliis  bill  in  order  to  meet 
the  educational  needs  of  the  various 
States.  This  amendment  to  the  Clark 
am'^ndment  will  permit  the  money  to  be 
used  by  the  States  in  accordance  with 
what  they  believe  their  educational  needs 
to  be,  within  the  restriction  of  what  is 
legal  and  constitutional  v.ithin  the 
various  States. 

A  similar  amendment  was  adopted 
overwhelminuly  by  the  Senate  in  the 
past:  and  I  have  before  me  a  list  of  the 
names  of  the  Senators  who  at  that  time 
voted  for  the  amendment.  In  "1948  the 
Senate  adopted  a  similar  amendment; 
and  in  1949  the  Senate  again  approved 
this  principle. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pre.sldent.  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield :^ 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  As  I  understand,  this 
amendment  wiU  leave  the  provisions  of 
the  McNamara  bill  as  they  are,  and  •will 
add  the  overall,  open-end  provision  that 
the  States  will  be  allowed  to  use  as  they 
see  fit,  without  any  limitation  whatso- 
ever, the  funds  they  receive  from  the 
Federal  Government,  tinder  the  alloca- 
tion. 


Mr,  FASIOI^r.  I  he  amendme:.;  of 
the  Senator  from  V,'ui.i.,ngton  means 
that  if  a  Stale  desired  to  initinie  a  pro- 
gram of  scholarships  for  worthy,  quali- 
fied, needy  students,  some  of  lius  money 
could  be  lised  to  help  those  pupils  in  that 
way;  i^  Uiat correct? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     That  is  coirecl 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Under  the  pre.vent 
Clark  amendment,  the  use  of  the  funds 
is  confined  to  construction  and  the  sal- 
aries of  teachers,  is  it  not? 

Mr   MAGNUSON,     That  is  true. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  understand  that  the 
Magnuson  ameucment  will  broaden  the 
Clark  amendment,  so  as  to  make  i:  posi.i- 
ble  for  the  money  to  be  used  for  a 
scholarship  program  which  is  approved 
by  the  Federal  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes  I  am  sure  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  would  not  spprovc  a  lopsided 
plan.  In  other  words,  the  plan  must  fit 
in  with  what  the  State  says  are  its  pri- 
mf?-^-,  uriTPrit  educational  needs, 

Mr-    PASTORE.     Yes 

Mt".  MAGNUSON.  That  Is  what 
wo-jld  have  to  be  done:  and  that  Is  what 
the  -Senate  twice  approved  more  than  10 
years  ?.vo.  alter  long  debate. 

Mr  CL.'^RK.  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr   MAGNUSON      I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  vote  for  the  Mag- 
nuson amendment  to  my  amendment.  I 
cannot  accept  it  as  a  part  of  my  amend- 
ment, because  many  Senators  have 
joined  in  spon.soring  my  amendment. 
But   I  hope  the  other  sporisors   of   my 
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ment.  and  they  look  to  Uie  day  when 
their  own  taxes  may  be  reduced.  But, 
Mr  President,  we  ."^tart  off  with  $1  billion, 
and  this  program  will  not  end  with  $1 
billion.  I  do  not  think  there  is  one 
Senator  m  this  Chamber  who  thinks  for 
one  moment  tiiat  $1  billion  is  Komg  to 
be  the  end  of  tlus  program 

Tlie  bill  lias  to  be  paid  by  increased 
taxation.  There  is  no  "money  tree  '  in 
Wafchington  which  I  have  dii>covered,  al- 
thoufh  many  people  in  Wiu-i^.n^ton 
think  money  simply  floats  to  us  without 
any  difficulty  or  without  any  work 

I  wish  to  make  it  abundantly  clear 
to  the  people  of  this  country  tluat  Fed- 
eral aid  in  any  form  tubUs  tiiC  ta.x payers 
more  money.  What  we  are  Komg  to  find 
is  that  the  local  taxpayer  not  only  will 
be  burdened  with  the  present  amount 
of  property  taxes,  but  also  he  will  see 
his  income  taxes  mcreased  becau.se  of 
the  additional  load  lu  the  form  of  FVd- 
eral  aid  to  education. 

Unfortunately,  many  people  look  upon 
Federal  aid  fimds  as  free  money — a  con- 
tribution from  ricli  Uncle  Sam. 

I  remmd  Senators  that  a  rich  uncle 
who  is  $285  billion  in  debt  has  noihmg 
to  give  or  leave  to  expe-ctant  nepl.ews 
and  nieces. 

The  idea  that  Federal  aid  money  is 
somehow  free  has  been  nourish^i  since 
tlie  days  of  the  depre.'^ion  and  encour- 
aged by  the  fact  that  in  some  ca:-.ps  al- 
locations back  to  tlie  Stat**s  were  not  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  cemtributions 
made  by  the  Stales. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  the  question:  If 
Federal  money  and  state  m-ney  erne 
from  the  same  souice.  v.  hy  do  some  peo- 
ple still  msist  on  Federal  aid? 

Those  who  supjwrt  F^^dera;  aid  for 
education  know  that  ail  m-iKys  come 
from  the  same  taxpay  rs  What  they 
say  is  this.  '  Yes,  the  mon..'y  doe.s  come 
from  the  local  ciii/ens,  and  they  could 
raise  it,  but  they  will  not  Therefore,  we 
must  use  Uie  power  and  force  of  the 
Ptucral  Goverrmient  to  compel  tlie  in- 
dividual ciu::en  to  contribute  more 
money  for  education.  We  know  this  is 
the  right  thmg  and  the  b»-  t  t)ur..si  for 
bjn  to  do.  "  That  would  be  the  approach 
of  those  who  supi^ort  Federal  aid  for 
education.  This  is  the  basic  faith  cf  .-ill 
those  who  want  to  rebuild  our  so.ui  and 
political  institutions.  ITiey  know  ex- 
actly the  medicine  that  will  cure  the 
patient.  They  are  going  to  make  the 
patient  take  it.  even  if  they  have  to  bind 
ar^d  gag  him.  They  believe  the  all- 
Powerful  superstate  should  direct  and 
control  the  lives  of  all  the  citizens. 

Of  course,  these  people  do  not  mean  to 
use  physical  force.  They  do  net  believe 
It  will  be  necessaiT  to  caU  out  the  tr>x>ps 
to  compel  the  free  citizens  of  America 
to  fall  in  line.  But  they  are  quite  wiU- 
m?  to  use  Federal  atencies  and  the 
beguiling  offer  of  money  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  to  persuade  the  pc-ople  of 
America  to  surrender  to  Federal  control. 
No  one  denies  that  Federal  aid  would 
make  more  money  available  for  school 
supi>ort.  But  this  wou:d  be  supple- 
mental financing  anri  would  nat  take  any 
01  the  burden  off  ihe  current  local  tax- 
Payer.  And  those  who  argue  for  Federal 
aid  attempt  to  create  Uie  belief  that  local 
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communities  have  shabbily  neglected  the 
support  of  public  education.  Tins  is  far 
from  the  ti-utii 

Yesterday  morning  at  the  leadership 
meeting  at  the  White  House,  to  which  I 
wa.s  invited  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  I 
am  the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
Ccnim.lt*-e  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, a  direct  question  was  asked  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
V,t:Uif.  Mr  Fiemmmt  a^  t-o  hou  many 
sciiooi  dLstncus  in  this  country 
actually  up  against  the  wall:  in 
w-ord.s,  how  many  had  reached 
bonded  hmlt, 

Mr.  President,  the  ar.swer  was  amaz- 
ing. I  recall  the  fisrure  as  being  ap^roxi- 
mately  230,  though  it  mifsht  have  been 
1  or  2 — more  or  les.s.  The  question  was 
then  a.->ked  liow  many  school  districts 
there  were  in  America.  There  are  about 
42,000  school  districts.  Therefore,  what 
we  are  talking  about  is  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  the  sch  :><.);  ciistncis.  I  will 
admit  that  there  couid  be  some  d:sLricus 
which  are  approaching  tlieir  boiided 
Imaits,  but  the  Government-aid-to-c^u- 
cation  bills  are  directed  at  U^ose  dis- 
tricts which  have  no  other  recourse,  or 
so  it  is  thought.  So  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent is  the  number  with  which  we  are 
concerned.  That  is  the  diabolical  mon- 
ster which  is  frightemng  the  Senate  of 
the  Uiiiied  States  into  ac<::epting  Federal 
aid  for  educa;.(  n. 

The  same  li  uie.  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent. \i.\  ,>t-c....-,:;y  appaes  to  my  own 
Staie  of  Ai.zoiiH  which.  I  am  h.^ppy  to 
-say.  turned  dov.  n  fund.s  from  the  Fed- 
eral Gov  rMun>  !.:  ..r.dev  tlie  Natior.al  De- 
f-'Use  Kduci'ti  j:.  .■•.■:l.  I  think  ;t  was  the 
only  State  in  the  Umon  which  did  so. 

Had  we  supported  the  arpument  that 
we  were  in  trouble,  we  would  have  found 
our  trouble  amounted  \-o  oiie-h.alf  of  1 
percent  of  the  $152  million  budget. 

Mr  President.  I  am  also  happy  to  re- 
late that  the  school  boards  of  my  State 
of  Arizona  turned  do-Aii  Federal  aid  to 
education  2  days  ago  by  a  vote  of  2  to  1 
Let  us  look  a  httle  further,  to  see  what 
is  happening  in  this  country  ui  tiie  field 
of  education. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Amer- 
icans have  built  550.000  school  class- 
rooms at  a  cost  of  about  $19  bilLon. 
School  enrollment  in  iliis  period  has  in- 
creased about  10  million.  ClassrcK)m 
space  available,  new  construction,  would 
t-:cominocIate  15  to  16  milhon  pupils. 
Th^s  is  an  important  poxiil.  In  this  pe- 
iiod  the  classroom  population  has  in- 
creased only  10  milhon. 

In  the  school  year  1949-50.  there  were 
2j  m.lwon  students  enrolled  m  the  var- 
ious institutions  of  the  Umied  States. 

In  1959-60,  there  were  34  7  mi.lion 
students — an  increase  of  studei.t  enroU- 
men:  of  38  percent. 

In  this  same  period,  revenues,  largely 
raised  at  the  local  level,  and  available 
for  educai.onal  purpo.ses.  increased  from 
$5  4  bilhon  m  lS>49-59  to  $12.1  billion  in 
1959-60. 

T1vv.lS  Vrcf-  W.I.S  a  stndcnt  population 
increa.se  of  38  percent,  and  a  money-for- 
education-purposes  i.icrease  of  124  per- 
cent— or  a  ratio  increase  of  3 '2  to  1. 

As  I  relat^^d  earlier.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  Arizona,  my  State,  has  bi,en  a  leader 


and  not  a  lagrgard  in  recognizing  the  ne- 
cessity for  providing  more  funds  for  pub- 
lic schools. 

In  the  1940-41  school  year.  Arizona 
contributed  an  average  combined  per 
capita  tax  support  of  $122  22  to  each 
granunar  and  high-sch-x)!  student. 

Last  year,  195S-69.  tliat  per  student 
support  had  increased  251  percent  to 
$429  24,  while  the  cost  of  Lving  index 
mcrease  wa.>;  103  i>ercent, 

Mr  Pre.- dent,  so.mt  may  think  it  is 
only  normal  pride  in  my  State  which 
cau=^es  me  oon.'rlan'.ly  to  refer  to  it,  ar.d  I 
mu'-t  .say  that  has  much  to  do  with  the 
matter  Arizona  ranks  29th  amorxg  the 
States  in  Uie  lndexe^  we  use  to  determiiie 
tlie  wealth  of  liie  States,  such  as  per 
cai).u  mccme  productivity,  and  so  on. 
D."~p.t.e  thi";.  A:;rv)na.  by  rr.tarkmg  its 
school  problem  in  an  intelligent,  open- 
minded  way.  raiiks  third  among  tlie  Ka- 
t..on  s  Sui'u^s  ni  its  ."-chool  system. 

Yes,  taxes  are  h:?h  in  Arizona,  but  if 
a  State  such  as  Arizona,  which  is  not  one 
of  the  mere  wealthy  States,  can  provide 
the  tlurd  'oc'Si  .=;choo:  sy,>tem  in  the  United 
States,  I  su.cgesl  that  other  Suites  in 
ihi-  Nation  which  are  clamoring  for  Ped- 
eial  aid  can  look  to  our  thinly  populated 
but  highly  product.ve  SUito  a.*;  an  ex- 
ample, suid  can  start  by  Uiemselves  to 
provide  belter  education. 

Mr.  President,  the  proixments  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  who  first  began 
loDbymg  for  Federal  funds  in  tlie  middle 
of  the  last  century,  seized  upon  the 
launching  of  the  hrst  Rus,sian  sputnik 
a.s  a  new  lever  to  be  used  to  pry  funds  out 
of  Cwngress. 

The  bill  which  passed  the  last  Con- 
gress IS  described  as  the  National  De- 
fen.se  Education  Act.  If  we  H.^ten  to  the 
ardent  partisans  of  this  type  cf  legisla- 
tion, we  would  be  convinced  that  Ameri- 
can scienti.'ts  aid  not  know  enjufeh  to 
iaun-'h  a  .'^^putniii:  and  that  the  only  rea- 
son tr.e  Russians  were  first  m  outer  space 
IS  that  we  m  America  had  not  been 
.spending  sufficient  money  on  education. 
r.en  ihose  detractors  of  the  Anier:can 
public  schfH.)l  sysiorn  will  admit  that  we 
lead  the  world  xn  Uie  percentage  of  pupil 
enrollment. 

Nmety-nme  percent  of  the  children 
a;-e  6  to  15.  80  percent  of  tho.se  16  to  17. 
and  34  percent  of  those  18  to  21.  are  en- 
rolled m  schools  and  colle'^es. 

About  1^2  milhon  hit;h  school  diplo- 
mas, and  one-half  million  college  de- 
crees are  awarded  each  year.  No  coun- 
try- on  eartli  has  ever  a;  tempted  to  keep 
so  many  yountr  people  in  school  ^  long. 
At  this  point  I  allude  to  the  constant 
reference  10  Russia.  I  do  not  know  how 
bit;  the  sputnik  was.  I  do  not  know  w  here 
it  is  today:  but  it  certainly  scared  the 
daylights  out  of  many  people  in  Wash- 
ington. I  do  not  say  that  we  .shouid  not 
be  cognizant  of  it.  and  should  not  be 
concerned  about  it.  but  t.hat  sputnik  did 
more  to  'upset  things  m  this  country  than 
anythii."  tliat  r.as  happened  in  a  long 
time. 

We  have  hc-ird  the  .A.mprican  educa- 
tional sy.'=tem  compared  •with  the  Russian 
.systf  m  In  these  days  we  fre quentl%-  hear 
that  Russia  is  doing  better  by  its  youth 
than  the  Unit-ed  States  is  by  its  youth. 
F..:-.ir-es   show    tli.it    m    1^56    Uie    Uiuted 
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states  spent  $103.94  per  capita  on  edu- 
cation. Russia  spent  $34.17.  I  am  well 
aware  that  there  have  been  some  other 
Studies,  particularly  one  by  UNESCO,  but 
these  studies  valued  the  Russian  ruble 
Et  the  outrageous,  fictitious  rate  of  25 
cents.  To  bring  the  information  up  to 
date.  I  telephoned  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  learned  that  the  Russians 
value  their  rubles  at  25  cents:  but  when 
one  goes  to  Russia,  he  gets  10  for  each 
of  our  dollars. 


A  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  G.\LLERY 
IN  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield  to  me^ 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  establish  in  Washington  a  National 
Portrait  Gallery. 

Such  a  gallery  would  be  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  cultural  status  of  our 
Nation's  Capital. 

It  la  only  appropriate  that  Washing- 
ton— the  political  hub  of  our  great  coun- 
try— should  also  stand  out  as  a  cent^er  of 
cultiu-e.  The  Congress  should  do  all  it 
can  to  promote  the  arts  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  Washington  as  a  center  of  culture 
befitting  to  the  Capital  City  of  the  leader 
of  the  free  world  nations. 

A  National  Portrait  Gallery  will  make 
a  major  contribution  to  our  national  life, 
will  foster  patriotism,  and  educate  the 
coming  generation  in  what  our  country 
stands  for. 

The  small  portrait  gallery  located  in 
Philadelphia's  Independence  National 
Historical  Park  shows  even  in  its  pre.s- 
ent  stage  of  development  how  inspiring 
such  a  gallery  can  be. 

The  new  national  cultural  in.stitution 
which  I  propose  would  be  in  the  his- 
toric Patent  Office  Building  in  the  heart 
of  downtown  Wsushington,  at  Seventh 
and  P  Streets  NW.,  now  occupied  by  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  Patent  Office  Building  was  orig- 
inally designed  for  museum  purposes  by 
Robert  Mills,  archietect  of  the  Washing- 
ton Monument  and  the  Treasury  Build- 
ing in  Washington. 

The  administration  had  urged  that 
this  historic  building  be  destroyed,  but 
the  Congress  in  1958  passed  legislation 
to  save  it  for  use  as  an  art  museum  by 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  I  was 
proud  to  have  joined  with  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr  Ander- 
son I.  Representative  Frank  Thompson, 
of  New  Jersey,  and  others  in  working  for 
preservation  of  this  historic  building. 

This  bill,  which  I  introduce  today, 
would  make  the  National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery a  bureau  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, with  status  equal  to  the  Na- 
tional  Gallery   of   Art. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
has  reported  that  the  Patent  Office 
Building  could  be  converted  easily  for 
use  as  a  portrait  gallery.  The  report 
noted  that  this  is  in  accord  with  the  view 
of  Dr  David  E.  Pinley,  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  of  Pine  Arts  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Commission  of  Pme 
Arts. 


Dr.  David  E.  Pinley,  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  has  declared: 

There  Is  a  great  need  for  a  National  Por- 
trait Gallery  in  Washington  Many  p<jr- 
traits  or  important  hLstorlcal  personai^es  are 
now  being  held  by  the  trustees  of  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art  for  {permanent  dis- 
play In  a  N.iti'.nal  Portrait  Gallpry 

The  Smi:hs..;n:,in  Inst;tuii.'n  als.i  hd-s  a 
collection  of  nati-  r.aliy  Inip'irtant  portraits 
which  cannot  a*  *he  present  t :me  be  ade- 
quately d ;,-■■:  I ■.  fvl  In  addi'i  'r;  therp  are 
numbers  '>?  p  r'raits  if  persons  who  should 
be  represented  m  a  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
now  m  the  hands  of  private  collectors,  which 
m.ght  become  available  If  a  suitable  build- 
ing IS  provided 

The  usefulncs."?  of  a  gallery  of  this  k;nd 
has  long  been  demonstrated  by  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  In  London  with  Ita  famous 
collection  of  portraits  of  per.sons  who  have 
contributed  to  the  making  of  British 
history. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  recervd  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred 

The  bill  'S  2975  >  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Portrait  Gallery,  and  for  other 
purposes,  intrtxluced  by  Mr  Humphrey, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Mr  President,  I 
wish  to  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  for  being  present  in  the 
Chamber  this  afternoon  It  has  been 
rather  difficiit  to  obtain  the  attendance 
of  many  Senators  at  one  time,  but  it  is 
delightful  thiat  so  many  are  now  present, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Whenever  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  addresses  this 
body  I  always  like  to  be  prp.sent,  because 
I  know  I  am  hearing  good  sound  Re- 
publican doctrine,  sincere,  honest,  and  to 
the  point  It  is  that  kind  of  doctrine 
which  I  respect,  even  though  I  may  not 
agree. 

Mr,  GOLDWATER  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor: and  I  assure  him  that  I  will  not 
speak  in  the  Senate  on  the  day  of  the 
primary  in  Wisconsin, 

:  Laughter  ' 

Mr,  HUMPHREY'  I  am  deeply  grate- 
ful even  for  small  favors. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  mes.sage  from  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr  Bartletr.  one  of  its 
readmg  clerks,  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10 
US.C.  4355' ai,  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  L'  S,  Military  Academy  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  Mr  Teagte.  of 
Texas;  Mr,  Rabaut,  of  Michigan:  Mr, 
RiEHLMAN,  of  New  York;  and  Mr  Laird, 
of  Wisconsin 

The  message  also  informed  the  Sen- 
ate that,  puisuant  to  the  provisions  of 
10  use  6968  a' ,  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed as  members  of  the  Board  of  Vis- 
itors to  the  U  S  Naval  Academy,  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  Mr  Riley,  of  South 
Carolma:  Mr  Lankford,  of  Maryland: 
Mr  Betts,  of  Ohio,  and  Mr,  Ostertag, 
of  New  York, 

The  message  further  informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  14  use  194  ai ,  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed as  members  of  the  Board  of  Vis- 
itors to  tne  U  S,  Coast  Guard  Acadeiuy, 


on  the  part  of  the  House.  Mr.  Bowles, 
of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  of 
Michigan. 

The  me.s,sage  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10 
use  9355<ai,  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pomted  as  membei-s  of  the  Board  of  Vis- 
itors to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  Mr  Rogers,  of 
Colorado:  Mr,  Magntjson.  of  Washing- 
ton: Mr,  Chenoweth.  of  Colorado:  and 
Mr,  Ford,  of  Michigan 


FEDERAL     FINANCLAL     ASSISTANCE 
FOR   SCHOOL   CONSTRUCTION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  <S.  8>  to  authorize  an 
emergency  2-year  program  of  Federal 
financial  assistance  m  school  construc- 
tion to  the  States. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,  Mr  President,  I 
am  tired  of  hearing  the  public  school 
.system  blamed  for  our  failure  to  beat 
the  Ru.ssians  Into  outer  space. 

The  Russians  launched  a  sputnik  first 
because  they  concentrated  all  their  ef- 
forts in  the  field  of  missiles  and  rock- 
etry; whereas,  here  in  America  we  did 
not  assign  top  priority  to  this  project 

.As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  missile  re- 
.search  was  pretty  sketchy  until  after 
1952 

In  1947,  and  again  in  1948  on  direct 
orders  from  President  Harry  Truman, 
funds  originally  intended  for  miSvSile  re- 
search were  canceled. 

We  must  be  interested  In  a  superior 
educational  opportunity  for  our  chil- 
dren—not because  we  want  to  launch 
superior  missiles,  but  because  universal 
education  is  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the 
Republic,  one  of  the  requirements  for 
freedom,  necessary  if  man  is  to  under- 
stand man  and  peace  is  to  become  a 
reahty  rather  than  a  dream. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  ulti- 
mate control  which  results  from  Fed- 
eral aid  In  fact,  that  is  one  of  my 
greatest  fears  in  this  whole  field  I 
have  scanned  the  bill  S.  8  very  quickly. 
I  notice  that  at  the  outset  of  the  bill 
there  is  an  assurance  against  Federal 
interference  m  the  schools.  Glancing 
through  the  bill  very  rapidly.  I  come  to 
section  7ia)  — 

The  state  education  agency  shall  be  the 
sole  agency  for  administering  the  funda  re- 
ceived under  this  Act. 

Perhaps  not  all  States  operate  di- 
rectly under  a  State  educational  agency. 
Perhaps  not  all  of  them  have  such  an 
agency.  So  here  is  a  control  which 
must  be  complied  with. 

Section  7'bi  sets  forth  procedures  to 
insure  that  funds  will  be  allocated. 
Subsection  'd>  sets  forth  procedures  for 
.such  fiscal  control  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  prop>er  disbursement  of  funds 
paid  to  the  State  under  this  act 

Another  control  which  I  find  in  hur- 
riedly looking  through  the  bill  is  in  sec- 
tion 10' a) : 

The  State  education  agency  of  each  State 
which  receives  funds  under  thla  Act  shall 
give  adequate  assurance  to  the  commissioner 
that  all  laborers  and  mpchantcs  employed 
by  contractors  or  8Ubcontract.<^)r9  in  the  per- 
formance of  work  on  school  construction 
tlnaiiced    in    whole    or    Id    part    under    this 
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Act  will  be  paid  wages  at  r.'ites  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  nn  similar  construc- 
tion In  the  locality  as  deWrmiued  by  the 
Uavls-Bacon  Act.  as  atneaded 

Here  is  another  imposition  of  control 
In  other  words,  if  the  Stat^^  does  not  see 
fit  to  do  certain  things,  it  cannot  receive 
funds  under  the  act. 

I  remember  when  the  National  I>efpn.se 
Education  Act  was  pa.s.'sed  Wi  were  as- 
sured that  there  would  be  no  Federal 
control.  Yet  I  found  12  direct  controls 
in  that  act.  We  cannot  enact  legisla- 
tion in  Congress  which  gives  money  to 
the  States  in  any  form  without  having 
control.  We  must  have  control.  I  think 
the  people  themselves  would  ri.se  up  if 
we  were,  willy  nilly.  to  pay  out  money 
to  the  States  so  they  could  use  it  in  any 
way  they  saw  fit.  Those  who  say  that 
there  are  no  controls  in  this  bill,  and 
that  we  need  not  fear  controls  because 
they  are  absent,  .should  read  the  projwsed 
legislation  and  other  legislation  under 
which  Federal  aid  has  been  given  to  the 
States. 

Anyone  who  has  lived  in  Arizona 
loneer  than  12  years  will  remember  that 
in  1947  and  1948  the  Federal  Government 
threatened  to  withhold  it,<?  contribution 
to  the  State  welfare  proi^ram,  becau.^e 
they  declared  the  Arizona  State  program 
out  of  conformity. 

Twice  in  1948  and  1949  Federal  funds 
were  delayed,  and  the  threat  was  made  to 
withhold  them  becau.se  the  Stale  legis- 
lature specified  a  "line  item"  salary 
budget  in  the  welfare  department 

Every  old  age  beneficiaiy  m  the  .State 
was  threatened  with  a  loss  of  his  welfare 
checks  because  a  Federal  administrator 
declared  that  a  ■"line"  salary  budget 
placed  Arizona  out  of  conformity.  This 
is  another  example  of  Federal  aid 

I  think  we  can  all  remember  when  the 
sovereign  State  of  Indiana  elected  to 
make  its  relief  rolls  public,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  threatened  to  withhold 
funds.  And  what  of  Farmer  Yankus. 
who  was  ordered  to  pay  a  fine  because 
he  grew  wheat  on  his  own  ground  to  feed 
his  own  chickens  in  excess  of  the  wheat 
control  limitations.  There  is  an  ancient 
saying.  "Who  buys  my  supper,  his  song 
I  will  sing." 

In  conclusion  of  this  portion  of  the 
discussion.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
as  long  as  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  which  is  upward  of  8  years.  At 
one  time  I  served  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education.  As  ranking  minority 
member  I  make  a  habit  of  att.ondmg  as 
many  subcommittee  meetings  as  I  can 
I  cannot  estimate  how  many  hours  of 
testimony  on  this  subject  I  have  .sat 
through.  I  have  yet  to  hear  a  conclu- 
sive or  convincing  argument  to  prove 
that  Federal  aid  to  education  is  needed. 
«  I  stated  at  the  outset,  we  are  talking 
about  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  .school 
districts  of  this  country  That  is  not  an 
insurmountable  problem. 

To  repeat.  Federal  aid  to  education  is 
not  needed.  It  Ls  not  desirable:  and  it 
would  inevitably  increase  taxes,  enlarge 
^vernment  bureaucracy,  and  lead  to 
Federal  control. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
oena tor  yield? 


Mr,  G0LDWA1E:R.  I  am  happv  to 
yield, 

Mr  HRUSKA,  First,  I  .should  hke  to 
comphment  the  distmguLshed  Senator 
from  Arizona  for  his  very  logical  and 
clear  summ.ary  of  the  arguments  against 
the  rationale  of  the  P>deral  aid  to  edu- 
cui-m  If^fi.'-la'.ion  which,  we  are  now  con- 
.s:der;:,g  not  only  in  connection  with  the 
b;'!  ;tH>lf,  but  also  in  coimection  with 
certain  amendments. 

I  was  especially  Interested  in  the  pomt 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  with 
reference  to  the  idea,  widely  held  in  this 
coun:i-y.  that  the  local  tax  picture  would 
be  helped  a  great  deal,  and  relieved,  if 
Federal  aid  to  education  were  to  be  pro- 
vided. I  should  like  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  that  recently,  in  a  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  in  my  State  of  Ne- 
braska, the  suggestion  wa.s  made  that  m 
order  to  disi>el  the  idea  that  Federal  aid 
to  education  would  hghten  the  load,  per- 
haps there  could  be  some  amendment  to 
the  proposed  legislation  which  would  re- 
quire financing  of  the  outlay  necessary 
for  its  objectives.  That  could  be  readily 
achieved,  for  example,  by  decreasing  the 
personal  tax  exemption  of  all  Federal 
income  tax  payers  by  $100  making  the 
exemption  $500.  instead  of  $600  Rough- 
ly that  would  produce  about  $2'j  bil- 
lion a  year.  That  is  my  recollection, 
Fo:  a  wage  earner  who  has  an  income 
of  $5,000  a  year,  and  who  has  three  chil- 
dren and  a  wife,  that  would  represent  an 
increase  in  his  income  tax  pavmcnt.-;  of 
$100, 

Is  It  not  correct  to  say,  I  a^k  the 
.Senator  from  Arizona,  that  that  would 
not  by  any  means  represent  all  of  the 
financial  burden  placed  on  that  tax- 
payer'' Would  it  not  mean  that  he  would 
be  compelled  not  only  to  hold  the  line 
on  the  expenditures  which  he  is  making 
for  his  present  school  system — and  he 
could  not  reduce  that  outlay — but  he 
would  also  have  to  increase  his  local 
taxes  sufficiently  to  raise  the  amount  for 
matching  by  the  State,  or  by  his  school 
district  sufficiently  to  get  out  of  hock, 
so  to  speak,  the  money  he  had  already 
sent  to  Washington,  and  return  the  tax 
to  his  individual  school  district  or  State, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  Let  me.  for  example,  refer  to 
the  delightful  State  of  Nebraska,  which 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  last  week 
In  1958  and  1959  Nebraska  spent  $88 
million  on  its  school  system,  a  very  com- 
mendable amount  Under  the  proposed 
legislation  about  8.9  or  9  million  dollars 
would  be  received  by  Nebraska  from  the 
Federal  Government.  Of  course  we  do 
not  know  yet  what  the  matching  for- 
mula would  be.  If  it  should  be  60-50. 
then  Nebraskans  would  have  to  pay  an- 
other $9  million  to  get  the  $9  mllion 
fiom  the  Federal  Government;  and  the 
$9  million  they  would  pay  in  order  to 
get  the  $9  million  has  already  been  taken 
out  of  their  pockets  by  the  Federal  G^JV- 
eniment.  The  local  government  would 
have  to  raise  an  additional  $9  million  to 
get  the  $9  million  back  from  the  Federal 
Government.  The  $9  million  the  State 
would  get  back  has  a  brokerage  fee  at- 
tached to  it,  and  that  is  a  whopper.  It 
is  probably  in  the  nature  of  50  percent. 


>T:  HRUSKA.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
hope  of  many  States  that  perhaps  they 
wii;  not  be  called  upon  to  contribute  to 
Wasli.neton  quite  so  much  as  they  will 
L'.'t  back,  in  which  event,  are  theV  nr>t 
taking  the  jxjsition  that  they  want  an 
educational  system  which  is  better  than 
they  have  at  the  expense  of  anather 
State? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  not  like 
to  think  that  of  any  State  However, 
there  have  been  times  in  the  history  of 
Federal  aid  to  States  which  force  one 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are 
sections  which  have  been  so  long  at  the 
Federal  breast  that  they  have  grown 
quite  fat  and  happy  at  it.  I  believe  that 
the  time  for  weaning  is  long  past. 

I  do  not  see.  for  instance,  why  my  own 
State,  which  provides  the  third  best 
school  system  m  the  land,  should  pay  its 
tax  money  to  help  a  State  which  refises 
to  help  itself.  I  do  not  know  of  a  Stale 
which  could  not  provide  decent  educa- 
tion for  Its  children  if  it  brought  up  to 
date  its  antiquated  tax  laws  and  faced 
this  problem,  instead  of  being  afraid  to 
do  anything  about  it 

Mr,    HRUSKA,      Yet     the    people    to 
whom  the  Senator  from  Arizona  refers 
as  believing   that  their  taxlcad   will   be 
les.sened  by  reason  of  a  Fedrral-a;d-to- 
education  bill  do  not  realize  that  tlie  only 
way  to  get  more  back  from  Washington 
than  they  in  their  usual  income  tax  bur- 
dens ray   to  Washington   is   by   pavmsr 
the  difTerence  between  what  they  pay  in 
taxes  and  what  they  get  as  an  additional 
allocation  for  Federal  aid  to  education. 
Mr.   GOLDWATER,     I  should   like  to 
point  to  a  situation  m  which  we  m.ipht 
t;nd  ourselves     We  mi.cht  apply  this  ar- 
gument    Let  us  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  the  Federal  Crovernment  provides 
100  percent  of  all  the  school  money  spent 
in  this  Nation     By  that  time  it  could  be 
from  $18  billion  a  year  to  $50  billion  a 
year,  accorrimc  to  how  long  a  period  of 
time  it  takes  to  icach  that  point.     Even 
if   this  meant   the   elimination   of   local 
property  taxes  for  school  purposes,  the 
people  who  pay  income  taxes — and  those 
are  most  of  the  people  m  this  country — 
would  pay  this  additional  bill.    We  would 
have  an  additional  amount  to  spend  each 
year  for  interest   on   deficits.     The   in- 
come   tax    increase    across    the    United 
States  in  a  situation  like  that  would  be 
more  than  could  be  saved  in  local  taxes. 
Mr.    HRUSKA      Would    that    not    re- 
sult  m  the  total   elimination,  m  effect, 
of   our   present    system   of   government, 
inasmuch  as  with  the  ovenvhelmiu^  con- 
tribution   from    Washington    would    go 
the  control   of  the   expyenditure  of   the 
money,   so   that   for   all   practical   pur- 
po.ses,  at  least  in  the  field  of  education, 
there  would  be  a  complete  obliteration 
of   State    lines,    and   a   complete   oblit- 
eration of  cither  State  or  school  district 
control    and    supervision    and    manai'e- 
ment  of  the  educational  processes  and 
plants? 

Mr  GOLDWATER  The  Senator  is 
correct.  The  Senator  lias  touched  on 
what  I  earlier  said  was  my  major  fear 
in  this  whole  field,  the  fear  of  control. 
We  cannot  write  legislation  like  this 
without  ultimately  imposing  cor.trol'  I 
believe  the  Senaioi    will  a^^ree  w,u-  me 
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on  that  point.  If  one  thing  was  brought 
home  to  me  more  than  any  other  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  hearings,  it  wa^i 
this  one  simple  fact.  The  one  place 
where  our  educational  system  is  weak  is 
in  the  home.  We  find  that  our  teachers 
in  the  first  three  or  four  grades  spend 
their  time  teaching  siudcnts  what  their 
parents  should  have  taurht  them  at 
home. 

Top  educator  after  top  educator  in 
this  country  stated  that  the  trouble  was 
at  the  home.  When  we  at  la3t  do  a 
better  job  at  home  with  our  children. 
our  educational  facilities  at  the  high 
.'school  and  college  level  are  o:  such  a 
statiu-e  that  we  will  have  nothing  to 
worry  about. 

The  Senator  has  called  attention  to 
that  point,  and  I  wanted  to  .show  that 
where  we  are  weak  is  at  home.  How  do 
we  weaken  it  a  little  more'  We  take 
the  responsibility  from  the  school  board, 
which  means  that  the  parent  need  no 
longer  go  to  vote  for  bond  i.ssue.s,  or 
need  not  go  to  board  meetings  to  help 
determine  what  type  of  cuincuium  .shall 
be  used,  or  what  the  qualifications  of 
teachers  shall  be.  or  what  pay  the  teacii- 
ers  shall  be  given.  It  means  that  no 
longer  will  the  coimty  board  of  educa- 
tion have  any  function  to  perform. 
Therefore  we  are  removing  this  control 
and  Imiitation.  That  shps  out  of  the 
State  educational  group  and  ve^Ls  iUself 
finally  in  Government  halls  in  Wa-shmg- 
ton.  I  shall  list  the  number  of  things 
I  can  foresee  which  will  happen;  not 
only  that  I  can  foresee,  but  that  can  be 
foreseen  by  pei-sons  far  more  skilled  and 
knowledgeable  in  the  field  of  education 
that  am  I. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  for  yielding  to  me  and  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  his  general  Ime 
of  reasoning  and  philosophy,  as  he  has 
expressed  himself  so  well  todav. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr  President,  let  us  look  squarely  at 
the  tax  rate  problem  for  a  moment. 
Eighty-five  percent  of  all  the  money  paid 
in  income  taxes  comes  from  the  lowe.st 
rate,  the  20  percent  paid  by  ail  persons 
with  taxable  income;  only  15  percent  is 
added  by  all  the  higher  rate.s  up  to  91 
percent. 

A  part  of  the  philosophy  which  ha,"^ 
been  expressed  all  through  the  New  Deal 
and  Fair  Deal  days  is  "soak  the  rich  ' 
Well,  let  us  assume  that  we  .-^oak  them 
hard.  Suppose  we  say  that  everything 
that  a  taxpayer  makes  over  $10,000  shall 
go  to  the  Government.  How  long  would 
that  run  the  Government ''  About  10 
days,  roughly.  So  the  problem  is  going 
to  rest  with  the  people  in  the  lower 
income  groups  and  in  the  middle  income 
group.?.  They  have  to  pay  for  Federal 
aid  to  education.  Certainly  the  higher 
income  groups  will  be  taxed,  but  85  per- 
cent of  all  the  money  paid  in  income 
taxds  comes  from  the  lower  rat-^.s.  and 
that  situation  will  apply  when  we  have 
Federal  aid  to  education. 

Wv-  have  had  constar.tly  increasing 
Federal  budgets  and  certainly  if  Federal 
expenditures  were  reduced,  it  would  be 
less  difficult  to  find  the  money  locally  to 
finance  education. 


Let  me  lUu.^trate  this;  The  Slate  of 
Mich.;;an  is  currently  in  serious  finan- 
cial difficulty.  It  is  having  difficulty  pay- 
ing Its  bills;  and  while  the  State  agoruzes 
to  find  the  money  to  meet  its  muiimum 
local  needs,  tlie  Federal  Government 
takes  out  of  Michit;an  $5,000  million 
through  income  tax  alime.  This  is  five 
t.mes  the  current  State  budget. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  said : 

The  history  of  liberty  Is  the  history  of  the 
limitation  of  governmental  power,  not  the 
increase  of  It. 

Let  me  close  with  a  quotation  from  Dr. 
Joseph  Kapp  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Speaking  in  Phoenix  on  Novem- 
ber 18.  Dr.  Kapp  said: 

The  tJS  S.R  achieved  Its  highly  developed 
capabilities  by  the  intense  concentration  of 
Its  scientists  In  a  few  narrow  fields.  Some 
say  we  should  go  down  the  same  road.  To 
this  I  tike  exception.  We  need  a  cultxire 
and  an  intellectual  atmosphere  that  is  both 
broad  and  deep.  To  produce  it,  all  the  dis- 
ciplines must  play  their  role.  A  society 
which  has  a  limited  goal,  contrasted  with  a 
free  and  broad  society,  cannot  survive  as 
well  as  ours.  Narrowness  of  their  educa- 
tional system  they  will  live  to  regret. 

I  continue  to  quote  Dr.  Kapp: 

The  American  principle  that  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  should  take  care  of  the  needs 
of  their  people  is  part  of  the  traditional 
Anicrican  emphasis  on  the  individual  and  the 
family. 

Local  governments  are  closer  to  the  In- 
dividual citizen  and  thus  most  likely  to  be 
answerable  to  them.  Central  governments 
are  always  farther  removed  from  the  In- 
dividual citizens.  They  operate  by  mechan- 
ical rules  which  treat  human  beings  almost 
like  things,  whether  the  problem  is  educa- 
t.un,  medical  care,  health,  or  anything  else 
ihat  directly  concerns  people. 

No  more  effective  method  ha.^  ever  been 
Invented  to  destroy  the  delicate  harmony 
of  our  Federal -.State  system  than  the  bribery 
"f  the  States  that  (?oes  under  the  name  of 
Federal  aid.  If  we  accept  this  Federal  aid, 
and  continue  to  acquiesce  in  the  loss  of  the 
scfds  of  life  and  liberty  for  o\u*  children  and 
our  children's  children,  then  we  must  as- 
sume the  ref ponslbllity  for  having  followed 
the  line  of  least  resistance  that  brought  the 
death  of  freedom. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr  Presid'^nt.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDV.'ATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr  GORE.  The  able  Senator  from 
Arizona,  whose  patrinti.sm  and  dedication 
to  the  cau.se  of  freedom  are.  of  course, 
recognized  by  all  who  know  him,  has 
just  QUOt<'-d  a  statem-Tit  by  Dr  Kapp  to 
the  effect  that  the  Soviets  had  made 
their  technological  ach.evement.s  bfcau.se 
they  were  able  to  concentrate  their  skiUs 
and  their  mear.s  upon  the  instruments 
and  means  neces.sary  to  do  what  they 
were  att^'nptini::  I  .should  like  to  agree 
with  that  statement 

My  ob.cervation  ha.s  been  that  the 
Sov;p:  sy.^tem  do^.s.  indeed,  have  a  dis- 
turbing and  threatenin.','  capacity  t.o  con- 
centrite  the  skills  and  resources  of  the 
Soviet  people  upon  the  means  and  the 
symb('ls  of  world  power.  The  doctor 
whom  the  able  Senator  quotes  .says  we 
must  -lot  emulate  that  system.  I  do  not 
think  it  nece.ssarily  follows  that  Federal 
aid  to  education  would  be  emiulation  of  it. 


However,  I  really  rose  to  a.sk  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona,  how  he 
pro|x>scs  that  America  meet  this  educa- 
tional, technological  threat,  which  in- 
volves not  only  the  welfare  but  the  very 
security  of  the  country  which  I  know  he 
loves. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  As  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  listens  to  my  speech  I 
think  he  will  find  that  I  am  trying  to 
develop  the  answers  to  his  question. 
But  I  will  seek  in  a  short  time  to  an- 
swer his  query,  because  I  do  not  like  to 
delay  an  answer  when  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor desires  to  have  one. 

I  find  no  direct  suggestion  in  the  ex- 
cerpts from  Dr.  Kapp's  speech  other 
tiian  that  we  should  follow  the  system 
we  have  followed  historically  in  this 
country  in  providing  for  education, 
namely,  to  tax  at  the  local  level  and  to 
spend  at  the  local  level,  and  not  allow 
the  Federal  Government  to  come  into 
the  picture  with  controls. 

I  think  Dr.  Kapp  makes  an  inter- 
esting, pertinent  point  which  many  per- 
sons overlook  when  Soviet  capability  Is 
appraised.  Russia  is.  for  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  dictatorship.  I  think  we 
should  recognize  that  if  all  we  want  are 
quick  decisioiLs  and  quick  results,  a  dic- 
tatorship certamly  offers  the  best  way 
to  get  them.  It  is  one  of  the  penalties 
of  a  republic  that  the  processes  are 
slow;  that  we  are  not  able  to  say  to  the 
people,  "Drop  everything  you  are  doing; 
we  will  work  on  nothing  but  this."  In 
this  country  it  takes  time  to  do  what 
needs  to  be  done.  But  we  can  act 
quickly  when  it  is  necessary  to  do  so, 
as  was  demonstrated  in  both  World  War 
I  and  World  War  II. 

I  feel  certain  that  what  Dr  Kapp  is 
.saying,  and  what  others  whom  I  shall 
mention  in  my  speech  are  saying,  is 
that  our  system  of  education  is  provid- 
ing an  adequate  number  of  trained  per- 
sons: that  the  quality  of  our  education 
compares  favorably  with  that  of  any 
other  educational  system  in  the  world, 
although  I  would  be  the  first  to  admit 
that  we  might  find  pockets  in  Japan  or 
GeiTTiany.  or  even  Russia  itself,  where  a 
particular  subject  was  taught  better 
than  it  is  taught  in  the  United  States. 

Among  the  fears  which  many  persons 
express  of  Russia  is  the  fear  of  Russia's 
capability  to  produce.  In  that  respect, 
I  think  we  must  recognize  one  thing. 
Russia  has  only  one  place  to  go,  and  that 
is  up.  Russia  has  more  natural  resources 
than  we  have.  She  has  more  people, 
although  our  population  is  growing  at  a 
faster  rate  than  hers.  Russia  has  a 
strong  economic  potential.  I  think  she 
can,  if  she  adopts  the  capitalistic  system, 
be  a  threat  to  our  economy  and  to  our 
position  as  a  world  leader  in  economics. 
But  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  Idea  that 
Russia  is  outproducing  us  today;  that 
her  rate  of  productivity  incresise  is 
greater  than  ours.  I  feel  that  we  are 
still  ahead  of  Russia  in  this  field,  and 
it  is  to  our  advantage  to  stay  ahead. 
What  is  of  concern  to  me  in  the  whole 
matter  is  that  if  we  put  Federal  aid  into 
education,  it  will  be  one  more  field  of 
States  rights  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  have  invaded.  It  will  be  one 
more  instance  of  a  little  nibbling  away 
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at  one  of  the  comersiaiMt  of  our  Con- 
stitution, the  10th  ameBMjfnent 

If  such  a  practice  continues  much 
longer.  I  am  fearful  that  it  might  result 
in  a  system  of  economics  similar  to  the 
one  I  am  convinced  Russia  is  slowly  dis- 
carding— socialism — and  that  we  could 
end  with  a  system  completely  opposite 
to  that  under  which  we  are  living  today. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  it  would  be  the  Sena- 
tor's preference  that  he  proceed  to  the 
completion  of  his  speech.  I  shall  cer- 
tainly be  glad  to  comply  with  his  desire. 
If,  however,  he  should  wish  to  engage  in 
a  mutual  examination  of  this  problem, 
I  would  be  pleased  to  ask  him  to  yield 
further. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  always  enjoys  a  colloquy  with 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  Senator  from  Arizona  and  I  have 
served  on  committees  together.  The 
personal  equation  between  us  has  always 
been  very  pleasant.  I  know  I  csn  say 
that  the  regard  and  respect  are  mutual. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  has  just 
said  he  does  not  accept  the  statistics 
that  the  Russian  rate  of  economic  growth 
Is  greater  than  ours.  I  am  sure  he  real- 
izes, in  making  that  statement,  that  he 
controverts  a  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Allen  Dulles.  Chief  of  the  US.  Intel- 
ligence Service. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  be  con- 
troverting several  persons  who  are  more 
or  less  expert  In  this  field.  I  think  we 
in  the  Senate  have  as  much  right  to 
express  ourselves  about  wh?t  we  believe 
to  be  more  accurate  figures,  if  we  dis- 
agree with  the  soiu-ces  which  are  quoted. 
For  instance,  I  have  seen  quoted  a  fiTure 
for  Russian  productivity  increase  as  high 
as  9  percent.  I  have  read  some  very 
learned  treatises  on  the  subject  which 
put  it  at  7  percent.  For  some  time  I  was 
in  sj-mpathy  wit  a  the  disclosures  m.ide 
by  a  doctor  at  the  University  of  "Vir- 
ginia—his name  slips  my  memory  at  the 
moment— that  the  rate  is  approximately 
4.7.  But  from  \>hat  I  can  determine, 
after  trying  to  put  together  all  these 
pieces  of  information — and  of  course  I 
may  be  wrong,  just  as  others  may  be— 
the  correct  figure  for  Ru.ssia  is  some- 
where around  2.2,  whereas  the  figure  for 
the  United  State;;  varies  around  3  per- 
cent. The  Russians  cannot  produce  for 
both  war  and  a  proper  standard  of  liv- 
mg  with  their  pnjsent  type  of  economy. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  find  it  necessary  to  rely 
upon  the  intelligence  reports  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. I  have  heard  Mr.  Dulles  say 
the  correct  figure  is  6  percent>-although 
perhaps  at  one  time  he  said  either  6 
percent  or  7  percent— in  the  case  of  the 
econtmic  growth  of  the  Soviet  Union,  as 
compared  with  our  own  rate  of  growth 
01  something  mo-e  than  2  percent  per 
annum  since  the  end  of  the  Korean  war. 
If  the  Senator  from  Arizona  does  not 
accept  those  figures,  and  if  he  does  not 
oeiieve  the  Soviet  Union  is  forging  ahead 
jn  certain  techno'ogical  fields— a  devel- 
opment which  Ml.  George  Allen  said,  a 
lew  days  ago,  whm  he  appeared  before 
»  congressional  committee,  is  seriously 


damaizing  the  prestige  of  our  countrv— 
then  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
dois  not  recognize  the  peril  to  our 
national  welfare  and  to  our  security 
which  I  believe  is  involved  in  the  inade- 
quate educational  system  which  certainly 
looms  ahead  in  greater  proportions,  in 
tlie  absence  of  vigorous  improvement, 
than  that  which  now  exists. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  heard  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  make  that  state- 
ment earlier.  At  the  outset  of  my  pres- 
entation I  said  I  disagree  only  as  to  the 
means.  I  want  oiu-  country  to  have  the 
very  best  educational  system  that  can  be 
provided.  I  believe  it  can  be  provided 
in  our  historic  way  of  local  taxation  and 
local  gifts  to  collef;es.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  thinks  the  answer  lies  in  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education.  He  and  I  are  not 
arguing  about  the  result,  because  all  of 
us  want  our  country  to  improve  in  all 
possible  ways,  and  certainly  education 
is  one  of  them. 

However,  I  do  not  agree  with  the  no- 
tion of  many  persons  that  our  educa- 
tional system  is  falling  behind.  After 
World  War  II,  we  found  a  surprising  and 
alarming  shortage  of  cla'-srooms.  I  am 
sure  it  was  caused  by  incomplete  famili- 
arity with  the  rapid  population  growth 
which  we  were  bound  to  have.  That 
has  been  corrected  in  part  since  then, 
and  I  believe  that  within  5  or  6  years  the 
historic  m?thod  of  providing  for  educa- 
tion in  our  countrj'  will  make  It  possible 
to  keep  up  with  the  need. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Tennessee  may  not 
realize  that  the  amount  of  money  spent 
in  our  country  on  education  is  second  in 
size  only  to  the  amount  of  the  national 
budget.  The  budget  for  education  is  now 
$18  billion  a  year — more  than  any  other 
itf>m  in  the  entire  budget,  except  the 
expenditures  for  defense. 

Mr.  GORE.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield  further? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
BvRTiETT  in  the  chair >.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  am  aware  of  the  large 
expenditures  for  education.  But  I  wi  h 
to  point  out  that  in  literally  thou.sands  of 
communities  in  our  country,  truckdrivers 
earn  as  much  as  twice  the  annual  salary 
of  a  high  school  teacher  or  an  ele- 
mentary school  teacher. 

I  wish  to  sugfest  to  my  colleague,  for 
his  consideration,  that,  in  large  part,  to- 
day our  young  people  with  the  brightest, 
most  inquisitive,  imaginative  intellects 
and  inspiring  personalities  simply  arc 
not  being  attracted  to  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. So  it  does  not  matter  how  many 
classrooms  are  constructed — although  I 
know  many  more  are  needed  and  I  sup- 
port such  programs — there  cannot  be  a 
good  class  unless  there  is  a  good  teacher. 
Unless  sufficient  economic  awards  are 
available  to  the  teaching  profession,  how 
would  the  able  Senator  from  Arizona 
think  that,  under  our  free  system — w  hich 
does  not  include  the  Soviet  means  of  reg- 
imentation, and  should  not  include  it — 
we  are  to  attract  the  capable  young  peo- 
ple who  are  needed  in  the  educational 
profession,  in  order  to  give  proper  in- 
struction to  our  children? 


!\:r  GOLDWATER.  I  could  not  agree 
m.re  with  the  Senator  from  Tennes.'-ee 
that  in  many  part.^  of  the  country  the 
teachers  are  underpaid. 

However,  some  interesting  statistics 
have  been  prepared  by  the  National  iiidu- 
cation  Association:  and  they  were  is- 
sued in  a  paper  entitled  "Econon^^'- 
Status  of  Teachers.  1958-59,"  and  also 
in  a  US.  Department  of  Comr.ierce 
survey  of  current  business  in  Julv 
1959.  They  show  that  since  1929  thie 
teachers  have  had  a  snlary  increa-e  of 
103  percent,  whereas  all  persons  wo.  king 
for  wages  or  salaries  had  an  P3-percent 
increase,  and  the  civilian  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government  had.  in  the  ciame 
period  of  time,  an  increase  of  69  percent. 
I  can  agree  in  part  with  the  theris  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  that  move 
pay  would  attract  more  bright  young 
people  to  the  teaching  profession. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  may  remind  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  of  something  I 
have  found  in  business  throughout  my 
life — namely,  that  money  is  not  what 
attracts  people,  .generally  speaking,  to  a 
profession  or  a  business.  For  instance, 
suppose  that  today's  average  teaching 
salary,  which  is  approximately  $4,800, 
were  to  be  doubled;  suppose  it  were  in- 
creased to  $9,600.  Even  then,  some 
prospective  teachers  would  say.  "1  can 
make  more  money  by  being  a  lawyer  or 
a  doctor,  so  I  will  not  teach." 

As  in  the  case  of  most  mmisters  and 
doctors  and  most  people  in  politics,  I 
believe  most  teachers  are  attracted  to 
their  profession  or  their  way  of  life  be- 
cause it  appeals  to  them  and  becau;-e 
they  will  be  happy  in  it  and  because 
they  feel  that  by  devoting  them.selves 
to  it  they  will  be  able  to  render  then  best 
service.  Certainly  a  minister  cannct 
expect  to  become  rich;  on  the  o.lier 
hand,  a  minister  does  a  tremendous 
amount  of  good.  Certainly  teachers 
cannot  expect  to  become  rich:  on  the 
other  hand,  they  do  tremendous  amounts 
of  good. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
has  a  point,  but  I  do  not  atree  that  it 
is  the  answer  to  the  problem. 

I  have  a  chart  which  shows  that, 
quite  to  the  contrary,  our  country-  is  now- 
producing  more  teachers  than  the  num- 
ber who  quit  the  teaching  profession 
each  year 

Mr.  GORE  Mr.  P;esident.  at  this 
point  will  the  Senator  from  Ai  .zona 
yield  further  tome? 

Mr.   GOLDWATER      I   yieM 
Mr.  GORE.     I  appreciate  tliC  willing- 
ness of  the  Senatoi  fiom  Ari.:ona  to  ex- 
plore with  me  this  problem, 

I  should  like  to  relate  an  experience  I 
had  only  last  Saturday:  I  boarded  a 
plane,  and  had  the  yood  fortune  to  take 
a  seat  beside  a  boyiiood  classmate  who 
is  now  a  city  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion. In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  bill 
was  pending  in  the  Senate,  it  was  per- 
haps only  natural  ti'iat,  after  we  had  ex- 
changed pleasantries  and  inquiries 
about  each  other  s  family,  we  begj.n  to 
talk  about  the  problem  of  education. 
Wc  recalled  the  .status  of  a  teacher  in 
our  respective  communities  when  we 
were  children.  We  recalled  how  he  and 
1  and  many  others  as  youngsters  £..j^:.t 
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teaching  positions,  and  how  proud  and 
honored  we  were  when  we  received  them. 
Then  he  said  to  me.  'You  know,  90 
percent  of  the  teachers  in  my  school 
system  today  are  of  our  age  group  or 
older" — in  other  words,  in  their  fifties 
or  their  sixties.  He  said,  "Very  few 
young  people  have  submitted  to  me  ap- 
plications to  teach.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  have  only  one  youne;  man  in  my  .s'  ,s- 
tem.  and  he  has  just  notified  me  that 
he  could  no  longer  mnlce  a  livins  for  hi<; 
family  on  his  teaching  .salary  and  he 
was  taking  another  job  at  the  end  of 
this  term."  Then  he  shockfd  me  ty 
saying  that  now  when  a  ynuni:  man  .=;';b- 
mitted  to  him  an  npphcation  for  a  tppch- 
ing  position,  he  found  hiir.self  under  the 
necessity  of  making  a  searching  inquirv 
as  to  the  adaptability,  personality,  and 
r>ersonal  attributes  possessed  or  net  pos- 
sessed by  the  young  m.an  quite  aside 
from  his  profersional  and  educational 
training.  This  superintendent  .said,  "T 
do  not  know  what  i.s  going  to  hapn'^n 
when  the  teachers  now  m  their  fiities 
and  sixties  retire." 

I  asked  him,  'Why  this  difF.cnlty?" 
He  said.  "Well,  it  is  due  to  a  change  of 
status.  It  is  partly  social:  it  is  partly 
economic.  On  the  economic  quesiion," 
he  said.  "I  have  a  r.eiehbor  'Aho  drives  a 
trailer  truck  to  Chicago  who  earns  easily 
twice  as  much  per  year  as  this  young 
man  who  is  resigning  his  teachin?  posi- 
tion at  the  end  of  t^iis  year." 

That  is  how  severe  this  problem  is; 
and  it  is  in  the  hands  of  tl;e  teachers 
that  the  youth  of  today  are  committed. 
The  able  Senator  <-aid  earlier  that 
teachers  are  no'v  r^xn^f-ei  to  do  many 
of  the  things  which  should  be  done  in 
the  home.  Perhaps  he  is  right  in  both 
instances,  but  surely  he  is  right  in  that 
the  teacher,  the  school,  is  now  giving 
training  in  citizenship  a<  well  as  In  the 
three  R's. 

With  thi.s  prob'em  so  acute  as  it  is  in 
the  particular  community  to  which  I  re- 
ferred—ar.ci  which.  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor, can  be  repeated  :n  thousands  of 
other  communities  across  our  land — 
how,  I  ask  the  able  Senator,  does  he 
propose  to  attract  into  the  teaching  pro- 
fession the  bright  and  inspiring  person- 
alities without  wh'^m  we  cannot  have 
good  schools  no  matter  how  many  bricks 
we  lay  wilh  mo:  ta:  i' 

Mr  GOLDWATEP  I  might  answer 
my  fi-iend  hv  stating  tluu,  I,  too,  had  a 
roommate  in  school  who  is  now  superin- 
tendent of  schooi.-.  m  a  .small  community 
m  mv  State,  and  he  is  the  most  violent, 
of  all  my  friend.'^,  against  any  Federal 
aid  So  the  Senator  will  find  even  in 
the  teaching  profession  a  split  of  opin- 
ion on  this  .subject 

I  hav  in  my  posse.s.>ion  certain  ficrures. 
W'hich  I  must  a.ssume  to  be  correct  be- 
cause they  come  from  the  N'ational  Edu- 
cation Association  They  are  Advanced 
Estimates  of  Public  Elementarv  and 
Secondary  vSchools.  1952-53.  195^3  57." 
Those  figures  .show,  for  m.stancf-,  that 
in  1956-57  there  were  92  000  public 
school  teachers  who  left  the  profe.ssion 
during  the  year  The  net  increa.se  in 
certificated  staff  over  the  prec^^dini:  year 
wa.s  65.851  The  certific  ued  staff  added 
during  the  year  was  157.851. 


We  find  for  that  same  year,  m  another 
tabulition  from  the  same  organization, 
that  the  instructural  staff  was  1,276,154, 
the  number  of  emergency  teachers  was 
86,61(:,  the  certificated  staff  was  1,189.- 
538,  £wnd  that  there  was  an  annual  in- 
creast-  in  the  certificated  staff  m  that 
year  of  65  851 

So.  un'.f.s.v  the  fitvures  of  the  National 
Education  Asscciation  are  wrong,  I  do 
net  tiunk  they  indicate  that  there  is  a 
short. u;e  of  teacher.s. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  In  a  moment.  I 
do  ncit  say  I  dismiss  tlie  problem  of 
teach<;rs  salaries.  However,  I  think  that 
probkm  can  best  be  met  at  the  local 
level. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  unani- 
mus  consent  to  have  a  table,  headed 
•Certificated  Teachers  in  the  Public 
Schools."  inserted  In  the  Ricord  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks,  together  with  a 
table  which  I  have  labeled  "No.  1,"  and 
a  table  which  I  have  labeled  "No.  2." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Certificated  teachers  in   the  public  schools, 
1919-50  to  1956-57 
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Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr   GOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr  GORE.  The  Senator  has  re- 
sponded with  a  quantitative  table.  I  in- 
quired of  him  how  he  thought  we  could 
find  an  answer  to  the  national  need  for 
better  teachers,  better  qualifl?d  teachers, 
more  instructive  and  inspiring  teachers, 
when  as  teachers  they  would  have  an 
earning  capacity  so  low,  comparatively, 
as  It  is. 

Before  I  ask  the  Senator  again  to  re- 
spond, I  should  like  to  suggest  to  him 
that  there  is  now  pending  in  a  Senate 
committee  a  bill  to  increase  minimum 
wages  to  $1.25  an  hour,  which,  if  enacted, 
would  bring  the  earnings  of  many  of  the 
lowest  scale  factory  workers  in  all  our 
States  to  an  annual  level  above  that  of 
teachers  in  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
communities. 

The  Senator  said  earlier  that  .some 
persons  might  be  attracted  into  the  lef,'al 
profession  or  might  wLsh  to  become  doc- 
tors. I  say.  from  an  economic  stand- 
point, many  of  those  who  have  already 
qualified  themselves  to  be  teachers  may 
find  it  necessary  to  become  carpenters, 
bricklayers,  truckdrivers.  and  factory 
workers.  Against  whom  I  say  naught; 
they  contribute,  too,  but  the  long-range 
challenge  to  our  system  of  freedom  is, 
surely  in  large  part,  an  educational  one. 

With  this  very  long  preface,  I  .should 
hke  again  to  inquire  of  the  able  Senator 
how.  under  the  present  economics,  when 
thousands  of  communities  have  taxed 
them.selves  as  high  as  they  can  in  the 
form  of  sales  taxes,  real  estate  taxes, 
personalty  taxes,  and  are  still  able  to  pay 
their  teachers  only  about  half  of  what 
others  are  earning  In  other  positions, 
which  require  much  less  training,  he 
thinks  we  can  attract  the  bright,  inquir- 
ing, inquisitive,  top  young  people  into 
the  teaching  profession? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  did  not  under- 
stand the  Senator  was  talking  about 
quahty,  but  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  ad- 
dress my  answer  to  that.  By  increasing 
a  person's  salary,  we  do  not  automatically 
increa.se  his  ability.  We  do  not  increa.se 
his  intelligence.  I  think  if  we  need 
better  trained  teachers — and  I  am  not 
aware  that  we  do — then  we  had  better 
look  to  the  improvement  of  the  curricula 
in  the  teachers"  colleges  and  colleges  that 
give  teachers  degrees. 

I  have  found  nothing  in  this  bill  which 
relates  to  the  improvement  r)f  teachers 
courses  or  teachers'  colleges  I  am  re- 
peat what  I  said  before,  that  I  am  con- 
vinced persons  are  not  going  to  be  at- 
tii^c.cJ  lo  t..e  teaching  profession  not 
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primarily  because  of  th.e  money  involved. 
although  I  will  admit  that  that  factor  has 
g  bearing.  I>o  n^t  misunderstand  me:  it 
does.  We  have  the  same  problem  I  may 
sut'ROst  to  the  Senator  from  Tonnes r-ee 
In  almost  every  other  field  of  endeavor 
in  this  counti-y.  I  will  give  the  Senator 
an  example  of  a  very  seriou-s  one.  In  the 
missiles  profession,  we  have  had  to  create 
nuclear  scientists  very  quickly.  We  have 
had  to  create  ccurses  we  did  not  have 
before.  In  that  field  we  are  finding  that 
outside  agencies  are  reaching  into  the 
Government,  tr>'  ng  to  get  well-trained 
officers  to  work  for  them,  and  the  pay 
they  offer  Is  higher,  too. 

I  am  happy  to  .say  that  not  too  many 
of  these  men  leave  the  military  senice 
for  that  reason.  I  know  of  many  offi- 
cers in  the  Air  Force  who  could  resign 
tomorrow  and  receive  better  salaries 
with  private  companies,  but  because  of 
patriotism  and  k^ve  of  their  work  they 
do  not  do  so. 

I  make  tliat  point  because  this  is 
something  which  is  not  confined  to 
teachers.  Everyday  we  lo.se  skilled  p>eo- 
ple  to  business  in  eveiT  field 

To  give  an  example,  perhaps  the  Sen- 
ator would  be  interested  to  hear — or  per- 
haps not — that  ever  the  years  I  have 
been  in  business,  occasionally  I  have 
given  to  those  who  work  with  me  a  list 
of  10  items,  to  see  which  is  the  most 
important.  I  forget  some  of  the  items, 
but  the  list  includes  things  like  "secu- 
rity," "health  and  accident  policies," 
"sick  leave,"  "salary."  and  so  forth 

I  have  asked  employees  to  plact  a 
number  by  each  item,  indicating  the  im- 
portance of  the  iUim  to  them.  In  ail  my 
years  in  business  '  salai-y"  has  never  got- 
ten above  numb<:r  7.  I  have  becom'^ 
convinced,  after  some  years  m  busmtss 
and  some  years  in  association  with 
people,  that  6ala.->-  is  not  the  diivmg 
force  for  people.  I  will  not  say  tluit  ap- 
plies 100  percent — and  I  would  not  even 
guess  at  the  percentage — but  I  think  the 
people  of  America  take  up  a  certain  line 
of  work  becau.se  Uiey  think  Uiey  like  the 
work.  ScMne  perjons  t;o  uiLo  busine-ss 
because  they  feel,  "I  can  make  myself 
rich."  and  others  f  o  Into  busint>ss  with  a 
feeling  that  they  can  do  .somethuit^  for 
their  country. 

As  I  look  aroiini  Uie  Chamber  at  my 
colleagues  and  note  their  intelliticnce. 
their  drive,  and  their  capability,  I  am 
convinced  that  ai.y  one  of  thtm  could 
get  a  better  salar/  on  the  outside.  So 
why  do  they  sUy  .^  They  stay  becaase 
of  a  sincere  feehn.'  in  their  hearus  th.it 
"lis  is  the  place  they  can  be  of  the 
greatest  service  to  their  countrj-. 

I  think  that  is  th.e  feeling  in  th<  m.nds 
and  hearu  of  many  woikii.t'  people, 
rather  than  Uie  id  .'a  of  ...tun.  a  hi  .her 
salary. 

I  conclude  my  reply  by  .sayins  aga,n, 
iao  not  think  thai  the  toidu  answer  lies 
in  better  salaries.  If  it  do<^s.  it  .should 
not  come  under  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, for  a  very  good  reason.  If  we 
ever  reach  the  point  uhere  tiie  federal 
Jj<)vemment  pays  .he  teachers  salaries. 
jne  teachers  are  goint;  to  become  a  po- 
iiucal  toy.  like  our  i>o6tma.ster?  wlio  are 
appomted  by  and  appr.  ved  by  a  poliucai 
^^y-  I  can  think  of  no  worse  thing  to 
nappen  to  our  country  than  {c  b:::.g 
<:^vi laa 
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the  teachers  ultimately  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  pohtical  party  whether  it  be 
at  the  local  level  or  the  State  level. 

Mr  GORE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yirld  further'' 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  I  am  happv  to 
yield 

Mr.  GORE  I  share  witii  the  Seiaator 
the  view,  which  I  believe  he  holds,  that 
the  administrative  functions  of  local 
schools  belong  to  local  officials.  I  do 
not  think  that  Federal  aid  should  or 
would  go  contrary  to  that  principle. 

As  the  able  Senator  knows,  I  served  in 
the  educational  field,  beginning  as  a 
teacher  of  a  one-room  school  and  .serv- 
ing for  4  years  as  supermtendent  of  edu- 
cation. Therefore,  I  have  some  back- 
ground from  which  to  speak 

I  have  administered  Federal  a:d  to 
education  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 
where  Federal  assistance  is  given  to  vo- 
cational training  in  agriculture,  in 
trades,  and  in  the  development  of  indus- 
trial skills  That  has  never  meant 
Federal  control. 

What  was  I  required  to  do  to  qualify 
for  the  Federal  aid?  I  had  to  have  a 
cla.s.sroom  to  meet  minimum  require- 
ments. I  had  to  have  a  workshop  and  a 
library  sufficient  to  meet  standards  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  regulation  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  Federal  aid.  I  had  to 
employ  a  teacher  with  given  minimum 
quahflcatioas. 

Once  those  standards  were  met  as 
superintendent  I  was  free  to  employ  a 
teacher  of  my  choice,  or  of  the  choice 
of  the  board  of  education.  Yes,  I  have 
iidminl«tered  schools  receiving  Federal 
aid  This  has  been  in  effect  for  more 
ihR-A  40  yeans,  and  has  never  meant 
Federal  control. 

I  sliould  like  for  a  moment  to  leap 
over  that  matter 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Before  the  Sen- 
ator takes  the  leap,  wiil  he  permit  me 
to  answer' 

Mr   GORF      Ye^ 

Mr  CrOIJDW.A.TER  Actu.illy.  under 
the  Srnith-Hufh''.s  Act.  which  provided 
a  "^ubsidy  by  the  Federal  Government,  the 
standards  sei  up  by  the  Board  of  Voca- 
tional Education  specified  amonr  other 
thint:-s.  the  maximum  and  minimum,  of 
pupils  in  each  class,  the  number  of  min- 
utes in  each  class  session,  and  the  con- 
tent and  project  of  the  course  There 
wa-;  also  a  requirement  that  the  !n.«:truc- 
tor  mast  have  been  praduated  from  a 
designated  collece.  The  rei'ulations 
even  specified  the  size  of  the  door  to 
the  shop  classroom 

T  will  acree  with  the  Senatoi  ^hen  he 
says  that  once  a  person  has  complied 
with  the.se  requirements  he  is  perfectly 
free  to  do  as  he  wishes  It  is  that  com- 
pliance which  worries  me. 

I  am  not  particularly  woiTied  about 
Federal  control  at  the  moment  under 
the  '.'roup  who  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  The  day  cculd  come,  if  we 
give  broad  power.--  ts)  tlie  Comimissioner 
to  write  rei:ulation.s  and  to  write  niles. 
when  rules  could  bo  written  which  would 
deny  education  to  certain  croups  or 
w.hich  would  deny  money  to  certain  are.as 
of  the  country  where  a  contrary  political 
belief  might  be  held.  Tlie.se  are  fears 
1  do  not  have  alone.    Thc^c   ^ic  feais 


which  have  been  expressed  by  leading 
educators  who  have  appeared  before  our 
committee,  as  I  will  show  later. 
Now  the  Senator  can  take  the  leap 
Mr.  GOP>E.  Before  doing  so,  please 
I->ermit  me  to  .say  I  found  these  require- 
ment.^ were  ver>-  helpful.  I  found  that 
they  provided  improvement  not  onlv  m 
the  school  system  under  my  supervision 
but  also  throuiihoui  the  Nation, 

It  may  well  be  that  the  Senator  would 
object  to  the  requirements  as  a  condi- 
tion of  Federal  aid.  but  I  susge.'t  to  hini 
that  this  same  principle  is  true  with 
regard  to  highways,  to  housmi:.  and  to 
all  the  Federal-Sute  programs 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     1  will  ai,'ree  with 
the  Senator  that  one  cannot  write  Fed- 
eral aid  lei'islation  without  controls. 
M:    GORE.     I  did  not  -av  "controls  " 
Mr.     GOLDWATr:R.     Without     com- 
pliance 

Mr  GORK  Th  re  must  be  certain 
conditirns. 

Mr.  GOUDWATER.  Conditions 
Mr,  GORE  1  here  arc  requirements 
which  must  be  met  before  the  aid  is 
granted.  We  have  found  it  necessaiT 
.^o  to  provide,  and  I  believe  tlie  Senator 
voted  for  that  in  repard  to  the  hiphwav 
bill. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr,  President, 
when  v.e  talk  about  Federal  aid  to  high- 
ways, we  are  talking  about  a  constitu- 
tional duty  we  have  to  dischar^'e. 

I  GO  not  look  at  all  upon  Federal  aid 
lo  hit-'iiwajs  m  tJie  same  manner  I  look 
upon  P>d.-ral  aid  to  education.  When 
the  Constitution  has  cliarped  the  Con- 
i-'re.ss  with  a  duty  of  doing  something 
which  requires  money,  not  only  do  .^e 
have  a  ri^ht  but  ab^o  we  have  a  com- 
mand to  do  It  But  never  m  the  Consti- 
tution was  It  mtended  that  this  power 
siiould  be  extended  to  education. 

Mr,  GORE.  Mr.  President,  wuli  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  (^LDVATER.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator is  now  getl.nc  at  the  basic  division 
of  philosophy  vhich  is  involved.  Fed- 
eral aid  does  not  mean  F^eral  control. 
It  IS  contended.  1  honor  the  Senator's 
opinion.  I  know  tlie  senators  opinion 
comes  honestly  and  from  the  heart.  I 
have  the  same  type  of  feelins  m  my 
heart.  I  feel  it  is  wrong.  1  feel  we  would 
create  a  system  of— if  the  Senator  ob- 
.iects  to  the  use  of  the  word  "control" — 
compliance  which  will  lead  immediately 
or   ultimately   to  further  controls. 

Mr  GORE  Mr,  President,  will  th.e 
.Senator  yield? 

Mr,  GOLD\\  ATER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  sup- 
ported tlie  program  which  provides  Fed- 
(■ral  aid  for  hospital  construction.  Un- 
der the  HiU-Burton  Act.  every  commu- 
nity can  apply  lor  Federal  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  hospital. 

But  the  Federal  Government  would 
not  provide  one-half  the  cost  of  con- 
stioictmt;  a  hospital  with  rotten  boards. 
The  hospital  mu-^t  meet  certain  archi- 
tectural standards  It  must  have  a 
room  for  surgery,  with  proper  lighting, 
.sanitation,  and  so  forth.  Such  stand- 
ards have  brou.eht  about  better  hos- 
pitals They  have  not  only  served  the 
Natiun  well,  but  they  have  served  tJie 
local  communite.';  \»e'l  I  could  cue 
scores  cf  progn.r...  ..i....;  u...c.'.  ;ht..v  .^ 
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cooperation  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  States,  municipalities,  and 
counties,  in  connection  with  which  con- 
ditions are  necessary  for  the  making  of 
a  contract  for  the  consummation  of  sat- 
isfactory working  relations  and  com- 
pliance with  the  program. 

I  am  suggesting  to  the  able  Senator 
that  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  has  operated 
successfully  in  similar  manner  for  more 
than  40  years,  without  one  iota  of  Fed- 
eral control  of  administrative  functions. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  cannot  auree 
with  the  Senator  in  tha:  statement,  be- 
cause I  have  just  read  a  portion  of  a 
list  of  compliances  which  must  be  met 
before  the  money  is  made  available  I 
know  a  little  about  hospitals,  just  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  knows  something 
about  schools.  I  serve  on  the  board  of 
a  Catholic  hospital  in  my  community, 
and  I  raised  the  money  to  bii'.d  a  hos- 
pital si>onsored  by  the  Episcopalian 
Church.  The  Catholic  hospital  desired 
to  have  a  psychiatric  ward,  becau.se  there 
is  none  in  Arizona.  Over  my  objections. 
they  obtained  Hill-Burton  money,  and 
that  project  had  to  be  deleted,  because. 
as  the  Senator  knows,  that  money  can- 
not be  used  for  that  type  of  hospital 
construction.  That  was  a  definite  con- 
trol. 

In  the  case  of  the  other  hospital,  which 
Is  a  tubercular  hospital,  or  one  for  res- 
piratory diseases,  again  money  could  not 
be  provided  under  the  Hill-Burton  Art 
unless  we  cwnplied  by  having  an  operat- 
ing room,  so  we  had  to  build  an  operatinEc 
room.  Frankly,  we  are  having  a  hard 
time  operating  the  hospital,  because  we 
do  not  need  the  operating  room. 

Those  are  t3T>es  of  controls.  If  the 
local  people  accept  these  grants,  they 
must  take  them  fully  cognizant  of  what 
they  must  do  to  comply.  It  is  with  re- 
spect to  the  compliance  that  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  different  attitude  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  holds  that  Fed- 
eral compliance  is  necessary,  and.  of 
course,  it  is.  We  could  not  write  such 
legislation  without  it.  The  people  would 
rise  up  if  we  suggested  handing  to  the 
State  of  Tennessee  or  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona carte  blanche,  a  check  for  so  much 
money,  without  having  any  resp>onsibil- 
ity  or  any  compliance,  regulation,  or 
control  over  it. 

I  am  trying  to  point  out  that  in  the 
Pederal-aid-to-education  field,  no  mat- 
ter what  bill  we  enact,  there  will  be  areas 
of  control. 

Two  years  ago  we  enacted  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  It  was  said  that 
there  was  no  control  involved  in  it  In 
fact,  there  was  a  disclaimer  of  control; 
yet  I  found  12  areas  of  control,  in  which, 
if  there  is  no  compliance,  the  money  is 
not  available.  That  is  what  I  am  driv- 
ing at. 

The  time  might  well  come  when  we 
might  write  regulation  into  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  providing  that  no 
money  shall  be  used  for  tiie  teachimr  of 
mathematics,  for  example.  In  that  act 
we  limit  the  areas  in  which  the  miney 
can  be  spent  to  four  distmc  fields  of 
education.  As  I  said  when  the  subect 
was  up  for  debate.  What  about  the  poor 
fellow  who  wants  to  part:r  pate  in  lib- 
eral arts  educauon?     In  n.y  opinion  no 


man  i?  educated  unless  he  has  studied 
the  hbiiral  arts.  But  this  act.  with  that 
compli  mce  or  control  feature,  as  I 
choose  to  call  it.  prevent,s  students  from 
partiCLiiatmL,'  m  .such  studies. 

Mr.  GORE  The  Senator  has  made 
his  po  nt  well  He  and  I  a<ree  thor- 
ou-'hly  that  in  connection  with  scores  of 
proE'raTis  under  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities cooperate  in  public  enterprises, 
conditions  must  be  met.  both  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  and  at  the  local  level.  I  agree 
with  tie  Senator  that  it  is  proper  that 
safeguards  and  standards  be  established 
in  connection  with  the  expenditure  of  the 
people',-;  money. 

The  point  I  have  tried  to  make  in  re- 
ferring to  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  is  that 
we  have  found  certain  requirements  as 
to  standards  good  and  beneficial,  locally 
and  nationally.  The  point  to  which  I 
'A.1.  hed  to  return  was  the  question  of 
.sa'.ane; . 

Last  Monday  evening  it  was  my  pleas- 
ure to  leliver  an  address  In  the  State  of 
Ne-A  H  impshire.  This  was  my  first  op- 
portun. ty  to  visit  that  beautiful  State 
After  tie  public  occa^^ion  was  concludf^d. 
I  was  v, siting  with  a  very  successful  busi- 
nessman in  that  community.  I  told  liim 
the  stoiy  which  I  have  related  to  the  able 
Sena  to.  ,  of  a  boyhood  schoolmate  and 
his  difT-Culties  with  Uie  educational  sys- 
tem 'rh.^  successful  busmecvsman  said 
to  me,  "The  brightest,  most  atu-iessive. 
'^n•^  mast  useful  young  men  in  ray  or- 
urin».?ation  today  are  men  who  resii^ned 
fii  11  tie  teaehmt;  professi^'n  and  came 
into  my  business  because  I  could  pay 
them  more  mon^^y  than  they  were  earn- 
ins." 

That  is  the  problem,  to  which  I  should 
like  to  nave  tiie  Senator  s  answer.  How 
can  we  st<jp  the  erosion  from  our  teach- 
ing profession  of  the  brightest  and  best, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  how  shall  we  bring 
into  tie  teaching  profession,  now  and 
tomorrow,   tiie  top  young  people? 

The  Senator  has  quoted  a  very  learned 
man,  u-ho  made  an  observation  with 
which  he  and  I  have  found  ourselves  in 
a^^reement,  nam.ely,  that  the  Soviets 
have  been  able  to  make  technological 
breaktlj-oughs  because  they  had  a  sys- 
tem of  regimentation  by  which  they  could 
concenirate  their  skills  and  the  talents 
and  re.-ources  of  th*  :r  people.  We  have 
no  such  system,  and  we  want  no  such 
system.  How  are  we  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge without  it?  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  must  do  so  by  the  system  of  reward 
and  incentives.  Unless  there  are  incen- 
tives, unless  there  are  econom.ic  rewards 
for  a  young  man  with  a  family  to  go  into 
the  teaching  profession  or  remain  in  the 
teaching  profession,  how  will  we  attract 
into  It  or  keep  in  it  the  most  desirable 
people'' 

Mr  GOLDWATER  I  thought  I  had 
answered  the  Senator's  question.  I  will 
take  one  more  go  at  it. 

In  all  the  di.scussions  before  our  com- 
mittee the  quality  of  the  teachers,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  was  not  discussed. 
If  the  Senator  wishes  to  discuss  the  qual- 
ity of  the  teachers  in  our  country,  and 
he  doubts  that  our  teachers  are  of  suf- 
ficient quality,  I  suggest  that  we  discu.ss 
an  amendment  to  this  bill  which  would 


provide  money  for  inve.stigation  into  the 
efficiency  of  teachers  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  teaching  methods  used  in  the 
schools  which  produce  our  teachers. 

I  have  agreed  with  the  Senator  that 
salary  has  something  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion, but  It  is  not  the  complete  answer. 
We  have  the  same  problem  In  Arizona. 
Industry  and  business,  if  they  find  a 
bright  teacher,  can  make  an  offer. 
Sometimes  it  Is  not  accepted.  Sometimes 
it  is.  If  the  Senator  is  interested  In  that 
approach  to  the  question  of  salaries,  let 
me  cite  a  few  examples  for  the  record. 

In  Phoenix — and  again  I  get  back  to 
my  own  State  — a  bachelor's  degree  calls 
for  a  minimum  salary  of  $4,500  a  year, 
and  a  maximum  salary  of  $6,750. 

With  a  master's  degree  the  minimum 
Is  $4  950.  and  the  maximum  is  $9,270. 
In  the  Senator's  State,  with  a  bachelor's 
degree  there  is  a  minimum  of  $3,535. 
and  a  maximum  of  $5,354.  With  a  mas- 
ters  degree,  in  the  Senator's  State. 
there  is  a  minimum  of  $3,760.  and  a 
maximum  of  $5,615. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vicld? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  should  like  to 
finish  this  point  in  my  attempt  to 
answer  the  question  of  the  Senator  I 
do  not  know  how  else  I  can  do  It  bet- 
ter than  In  the  way  I  am  trying  to  do  it. 
I  may  not  do  It  adequately,  I  under- 
stood the  question,  and  I  hope  I  can 
answer  it. 

If  money  Is  the  problem,  then  the 
place  to  correct  the  situation  is  at  the 
local  level.  I  know  what  the  Senator  is 
going  to  say.  He  will  say,  "W^hat  about 
the  .school  districts  which  cannot  uix 
any  more''" 

There  are  many  suggestions  which  I 
might  make  in  this  field  I  di.scu.'^^sed 
this  matter  with  the  Governor  of  mv 
own  State.  For  Instance,  we  are  spend- 
ing $152  million  on  the  school  system 
We  raised  the  sales  tax.  It  provided 
more  money.  There  was  no  great  out- 
cry against  It.  It  avoided  the  necessity 
of  increasing  the  property  taxes. 

Let  me  point  to  an  illustration  in  my 
own  county.  In  my  particular  district 
my  taxes  per  $100  run  in  excess  of  $12 
Of  that  $12,  if  I  recall  con-ectly,  about 
$6  75  is  devoted  to  the  schools.  Yet.  ap- 
pearing before  our  committee  were  rep- 
resentatives from  State  after  State  who 
testified  that  they  did  not  apply  as  much 
as  $2  per  $100  of  valuation  to  their 
school  systems. 

I  do  not  agree  that  there  are  States 
in  the  cotmti-y  so  poor  that  they  cannot 
pay  adequate  .salaries  to  their  teachers. 
If  the  problem  is  one  of  salary,  then  my 
suggestion  is  that  the  school  district,  or 
the  State,  or  the  county,  or  whoever  op- 
erates the  school  system,  see  to  It  that 
the  salaries  are  made  such  that  they  will 
be  attractive. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  means  to 
.suggest  that  we  should  place  a  teacher's 
salary  on  the  same  basis,  let  us  say.  as 
that  of  a  scientist  working  for  a  corix)- 
ration.  I  wish  we  could.  If  we  try  to 
consider  the  movement  of  people  from 
one  industry  to  another  or  from  one  pro- 
fession to  another  as  being  a  problem  of 
money  only,  then  we  will  wind  up  on  a 
flat  plane  on  which  tiiere  will  be  no  in- 
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centivc.  There  is  incentive  in  the  teach- 
ers' salary  system  in  my  own  State,  and 
I  am  sure  there  ;s  in  the  Senators  State 
also.  There  is  e.  difference  in  the  total 
amount. 

According  to  the  salary  list  I  shall  put 
in  the  Record,  there  is  a  great  variance 
among  the  States.  Let  us  take  States  of 
comparable  size,  as  an  example.  In 
Arizona  we  have  an  average  pupil  mem- 
bership of  18.114— that  is  in  the  high 
school  area — and  we  can  compare  that 
with  a  State  like  New  Jersey,  with  17,711 
pupils  in  that  area,  where  teachers  with 
a  bachelor's  degree  are  paid  $500  less 
than  Arizona  tesuihers  as  a  minimum 
and  $250  more  as  a  maximum,  and 
where  teachers  with  a  master's  degree  are 
paid  $750  less  than  Arizona  teachers  as  a 
minimum  and  roughly  $1,800  less  as  a 
maximum. 

I  know  of  no  other  way  in  whirh  I 
can  answer  the  Senators  question.  I 
recognize  that  the  salary  is  a  portion  of 
the  problem.  It  is  not  the  whole  answer. 
however.  If  it  is  the  whole  answer  ifion 
It  must  be  solved  at  the  local  level.  Tnat 
Is  my  whole  thesis,. 


Mr.   GORE      Mi.   Piesident,   will   Uie 
Seiiator  yield? 

Mr  GOLDWATER,    I  yield. 

Mr  GORE.  Tl^e  distinguished  Sena- 
tor has  quoted  a  number  of  salary  scales. 
I  wonder  if  he  would  look  directly  in 
front  of  him  at  our  handsome  pares 
who  serve  the  US.  Senate  If  he  wlll'do 
so.  I  should  like  to  call  to  his  attention 
the  fact  that  their  salary  is  at  a  rate 
greater  than  some  of  the  teacher  salary 
scales  he  has  quoted  for  college  gradu- 
ates. I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  the 
salary  is  not  the  total  problem,  but  it  is 
a  very  important  factor  in  attracting  to 
the  teaching  profession  the  quality  peo- 
ple we  need.  The  Senator  has  stated  that 
he  does  not  agree  that  there  are  Siates 
which  cannot  afford  to  pay  an  adequate 
salary  for  teachers.  I  am  sorry.  I  as- 
sure him  that  by  any  measure  of  equity 
or  economic  ability  it  is  true,  as  I  sec  it 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  the  Senator 
will  permit  me  to  interrupt  him  at  that 
point.  I  do  not  have  available  at  thi<^  time 
statistics  which  show  the  relationsli;p  of 
States  with  respect  to  the  average  Income 
per  capita,  and  so  forth.    However    my 


State,  I  know,  ranks  29th  economicallv 
but  we  rank  third  educationally.  I  am' 
not  using  my  Stale  in  order  to  brag.  I 
am  using  it  because  I  am  more  ac- 
quainted wiUi  it.  There  are  manv  Slates 
wluch  pay  to  teachers  lower  salaries  than 
my  State  pays,  but  which  are  far  ricr.tr 
than  my  State.  There  is  not  the  great 
variance  in  avera,ce  income  amen;:  ti-e 
people  in  the  different  States  for  one  to 
be  able  to  say  Uiat  one  State  can  do  it  and 
the  other  State  cannot  do  it. 

I  refer  to  my  constantly  repeated 
thesis,  that  if  this  is  the  problem,  the 
problem  should  be  solved  at  the  local 
level,  not  at  the  Federal  level. 

Mr.  GORE  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  yield  "' 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,  I  shall  yield,  but 
before  doing  jo,  I  aik  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  m  the  Record  a  table 
showing  the  minimum  and  maximum 
Salaries  currently  in  eHeci  in  areas  across 
Uie  Nation  comparable   to  Phoenix, 

There  beinf  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


}JiHimumand  maximum  ,olaru»  cwrrfnUy  in  tffrct  in  arta»  amparablt  to  rhorntx  anoss  the  Nation  (XEA  re^arch  rrpoU) 


District 


Puptts 
ohfp) 


MobOr.  .\bi „ 

Pt»oM>u  Omfotery,  Phernix. 

Arti 

PIMS.  Phwnii,  Aril  (l*»).  ., 
PrH(».  i-horniT.  Aril  (i'ttO)^.. 

LltUf  Rock,  Ark,..^ .^ 

Olcndijc.  CaJif.. 

Loot  B#«ch,  r«li/.. 

Harttorl.  Conn 

Waminrton,  IM _^ 

Orsncr  County.  F'la 'S. 

VoliisLi  Toiinty.  Fl» 

Fulton  <"f>unty,  Oa.  (exchidloc 

.^tl.iiit») 

Pforla.  Ill HI"" 

EvmsvIUp,  Ind _ "\\ 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind _._ . . 

P<~<  ^' <■<    I'lWB ' 

K,i  Kan» 

To(-  ■  ■    .   , 

loukvilw.  Ky.„.™m"™"" 

Hhreveport.  I^ " 

lYUice  Cwrres  County,  MdMI 

C»ni(iriMce.  Mass 

Flint,  Mich .;." 


Bachclor'B  derrN 


Mini- 
intun 


M»Tt- 

mam 


«1.«K3 

$3,100 

<.xn 

4,000 

iiiii 

4,.VW) 

l«wlMO 

a.»i 

20.-'- 

4,7(JO 

<W..1I1 

4,700 

2?.  4<.« 

4.100 

K.rt.i 

4.1(W 

4.\H.'. 

S.  ««l 

21.  U3 

l,K25 

2S,».10 

S.fi16 

l«S.»« 

4.0W 

M.649 

4.100 

a6i.3a2 

4,aOQ 

4ft,  <22 

4,.V)0 

23,231 

4.'JilO 

13.5K7 

4.000 

45, 17^ 

ISf* 

45,960 

5.6.V) 

fl0.7.M 

4.200 

10.H52 

4.300 

36,  Kir, 

4,400 

14.300 

lifn 

&.M0 
6.750 
«.2&3 
«,flG8 
7,4,10 
7,300 
6,4((l 
5.000 
h,iUi> 

S,100 
6,320 
6,275 
7.3fiO 
6.730 
fi.  OTKI 
\  42.-) 
MM 
5.600 
6.800 
fi.900 
0.530 


Mii.<itcr'sdccTi<« 


Mini- 
mam 


O.400 

4.400 
4.400 

4.S30 
3.465 
4.905 
S,»> 
4,900 
4,800 
3,».'i0 
4,2:^5 

3.816 
4,  a* 
4,400 
4,500 
4,7.'iO 
4.400 
4,250 
3,.'i52 
3,82.^ 
4,400 
4,400 
4,045 


Mut- 
mm 


S4.900 

«,«0 
7,400 
•,270 
4,687 
7,2SI3 
8,450 
7,800 
7.000 
&.990 
6.825 

5,400 
6.630 
T.400 
7.800 
7.300 
6,.V»0 
6,2(K) 
.V472 
6,400 
7.000 
6,600 
7,255 


DLstrt.-t 


I^anslnc,  W»ch.__ 

Dulnth.  Mlna 

Jackson.  Miiet „ 

.•NIirlnrficM.  Mo _„ 

Lincoln.  Nr-hr „._ 

I'M  V«4r»s,  N>T 

Candfin,  .V.J „ 

Attoaqaeron^.  N.  Mex... 

Albaav,  N.Y „ 

Syracuse.  N.Y 

Orwnsboro,  .N'.C 

Canton.  Ohio... 
Tiil-w.  Ofcia   ... 

Portlanrl,  Oreir . 

Allcntown.  Pa 

ProvWcnr*.  R.I 

CotoBibUi.  S.C 

Na.shvillp.  Tean 

AniariUo.  Tex 

Corpiis  ChrtstI,  1>t 

Salt  Lakf  Ciiy.  Ulah_. 

Roanoke,  Va  

Taooma.  \Va.sh 

Huntington.  W.  V» 

M8<lL<!on,  Wis 


Pupik 

mcmlwr- 
shlp) 


23.478 
1S,S44 

2&,2»> 

16,  619 

22,143 

24.000 

17,711 

49,008 

12,940 

38, 776 

19,689 

21,946 

61.3H8 

68.030 

15. 7^'8 

27. 18-- 

28.011 

2fi. 020 

23.3(19 

3.^348 

41.429 

18.092 

30.464 


BMbchkr's  d<<irr«« 


Mlnl- 
mum 


16.  (I3> 


Kiao 

4,144 

3  100 
3,000 

3»0 
4.300 

4.000 
4.200 
4,000 
4.200 
3,318 
3.700 
3,720 
4,300 
4.000 
3,800 
2.8W) 
-3,  .'53.1 
3. 800 
3.900 
8,  S70 
3,500 
4,2lX) 

3. 2rs 

4  y.-' 


Maxt. 
mum 


Maslrr's  U<-vr»r 


6,344  I 
4.900 
5,050 
6.000 
5.800 
7,000 
6,700 
6,200 
6,500 
4.727 
5.800 
6,  KM 
6,600 
7,300 
6, 075 
4,152 
-6,354 
5,300 
4,710 
6,0fi0 
4,  WO 
6,  2tKt 
4.228 
r.  ><» 


MM- 
nam 


4.474 

a,  3.V.I 

3.9l» 
4,2((l 
4,600 
4,200 
4.5U0 
4,300 
4,500 
3,757 
4.000 
8,900 
4,500 
4.200 

3.  800 
3.048 

-3.760 
4,0(X) 

4.  U'i 
4,092 
3.700 
4,»fl0 
3,667 
4,520 


Maxt- 


B^  r  ~  !•**  ^€attK  yxfTC  taken  from  Research  Report  IftiS-R?!  of  the  National 
ftdupauon  Aswclatioo.  WhUe  it  ii  Uue  Umt  »omc  areas  do  ^*y  higher  salarlM 
inan  i\w  f  hoenU  arcA,  the  fact  remains  that  even  bcfor«  thU  fabulous  schedule  was 
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f.  t.74 
.\  .III 

;  ;v'«j 

t,    ,'.»! 

f..  Tin 

7.  4(1(1 

;,(ui 
f..  .'.no 

6,9(1) 

6,100 

6,  IW 

7,000 

7.  Ton 
«.  (CI 
4.32JU 

-6.615 
5,  STM) 
.1,  9(10 
f..  2S2 
5,100 
7,300 
4, 84,'-. 
8,213 


apprrved  only  6  of  the  above  school  districts  pfJd  more  than  Phoen  \    nr 
lied  with  Phoeaii'ii  maximum. 


■  !  -J  we: 


Mr  GORE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  GOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  is  not  only  true  that 
there  are  a  numb(!r  of  States  and  coun- 
ties which  find  themselves  unable  to  raise 
sufficient  revenue  to  provide  an  adequate 
salary  for  teache;s  and  an  adequate 
school  plant,  but  t.ne  tragedy  of  it  is  that 
the  States  with  the  severest  economic 
problems  are  the  very  States  with  the 
largest  percentage  of  their  population  of 
school  age. 

It  is  not  sufficient  for  a  citizen  of  the 
city  of  Chicago  to  say.  'Why  should  we 
neip  educate  the  children  of  the  people 
or  Mississippi?  That  is  not  anv  prob- 
om  of  ours."  i  wish  to  call  the  Sena- 
tor s  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  great  migration  of  people  from  the 
states   of    Mississippi,    Tennessee,    and 


other  Southern  States  to  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago. 

This  is  a  problem  of  national  concern. 
If  it  cannot  be  met  adequately  at  the  lo- 
cal level — and  the  long-term  challentie 
from  the  Iron  Curtain  world  to  the  free 
enterprise  .■•ystem  is  in  larce  part,  edu- 
cational and  technoloerical — and  if  wr  do 
not  want  to  accept,  as  I  do  not  want  to 
accept  and  as  I  know  the  Senator  does 
not  want  to  accept,  the  regimentation 
necessary  to  tell  people  where  they  shall 
work  and  what  they  shall  do.  then  how.  I 
a.sk  the  able  Senator,  are  we  going  to 
mrrt  it,  unle.ss  ve  consider  education  a 
m.'itter  of  national  concern  which  I  hum- 
bly submit,  it  is? 

Mr.  G0LDWATT:R  Therein  lies  the 
great  broad  area  of  difference  between  a 
liberal  and  a  conservative.  If  we  at- 
tempt tonight  to  bridge  that  gap,  we  will 


be  at  it  for  many  hours.  A  conservative 
is  one  who  constantly  wants  to  go  for- 
ward on  the  proven  values  of  the  past. 
Wc  know  that  our  educational  system  has 
worked  and  is  working  by  beini:  financed 
and  controlled  at  the  local  level  A  lib- 
era!, on  the  otner  haiid.  l^.as  }i:.>=toricaIly 
been  .seeking  fcr  more  and  more  freedom 
for  the  people  However,  of  late  I  have 
begun  to  wond'M-  a  little,  because  the  lib- 
erals" recommendations  ultimately  wind 
up  m  centralized  control  in  Washington. 

I  shall  cite  tome  fi.cures  which  might 
help  to  answer  one  of  the  question.?  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  raised 

It  is  true  that  some  States,  notably 
in  the  South,  spend  less  than  others. 
Mis.'^is.'^ippi  beirig  the  lowest  with  $151.84 
per  capita.  Illinois  and  Ohio,  regarded 
as  pro.spprous  States,  spend  between  S220 
and  $230  per  capita. 
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But  this  theory  of  equalizing  is  de- 
monstrably false.  Dr.  Yale  Brozen,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  made  a  care- 
ful study  of  this  problem.  Essentially, 
the  equalizers  propose  to  collect  Federal 
taxes  in  the  wealthiest  States  and  then 
to  spend  a  substantial  portion  of  this 
money  in  the  least  wealthy  States. 

Between  1940  and  1958  the  school 
population  in  the  12  wealthiest  Stales  in- 
creased by  46  percent;  while  the  school 
population  in  those  same  years  in  the 
12  least  wealthy  States  increased  only 
9  percent. 

It  is  obvious  that  school  needs  in  the 
12  wealthiest  States  are  five  times  as 
great  as  they  are  in  the  12  least  wealtriy 
States.  Taking  money  in  the  form  of 
Federal  aid  from  the  areas  where  the 
need  is  greater,  and  spending  it  in  the 
areas  where  the  need  is  least,  would  only 
compound  our  present  difficulties. 

•TATEMENT    OF    US     COMMIS.^IONER    OF 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  Lawrence  G  Derthick.  US.  Com- 
missaoner  of  Education,  said  on  Novem- 
ber 24.  1958: 

This  act  Is  one  of  the  mo.st  Cjmprpht'n.sive 
pieces  of  legislation  cor.ceraing  educati.m 
ever  passed  by  Congress.  Its  scope  is  sweep- 
ing and  its  provlsinris  touch  at  some  o'  the 
most  critical  points  in  our  educa'ioual 
system. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  rep- 
resents a  major  breakthrough  In  the  ir>>a  of 
Federal  concern  for  education  Its  imoart 
will  b«  felt  for  many  years  to  come  Th:s 
act  la  dlstlng\ii3hed  by  the  fact  that  the  in- 
timate relation  of  the  national  security  to 
educ6tion  is  clearly  expressed  '  •  *.  Con- 
gress has  taken  a  sign. fl -ant  step  toward  de- 
veloping Federal  responsibility  In  the  field 
of  education. 

The  Federal  Government,  through  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  is  sponsoring  many 
inquiries  of  a  scientific  nature.  On  De- 
cember 10,  1959,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  through  its  Director,  Allan 
T.  Waterman,  announced  that  it  was 
spending  $21  million  to  finance  379  sum- 
mer institutes  for  hiL'h  .school  and  col- 
lege teachers  of  science,  mathematics, 
and  engineering.  Most  universities  are 
engaged  in  some  phase  of  .scientific  re- 
search in  an  effort  to  solve  a  specific 
problem  for  the  Federal  Governm^-^nt. 

The  .'scientists  themselves  do  not  be- 
lieve that  a  program  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  unknown  can  profitably  be  made. 
For  this  reason,  they  are  opposed  to  a 
Federal  science  czar  or  to  a  Federal  sci- 
ence agency.  We  should  remem'oer  that 
the  original  research  in  the  .smashm^'  of 
the  atom  was  done  at  the  University  cf 
California  at  Berkeley  and  financed  by 
private  money,  not  by  the  Government. 

Here  is  a  quotation  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Responsibility  m  the 
F.eld  of  Education  of  the  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations : 

We  have  not  been  ablo  Ui  f^nd  a  S'a*-? 
which  cannot  aff  jrd  to  make  mor^  monev 
available  to  its  schools  or  which  Is  eco- 
nomically unable  to  support  an  adequate 
school  system 

The  .American  people  have  b'.iilt  up  over 
the  l;\.?t  century  and  a  half,  the  greatest 
school  -;.-  =  tem  In  the  world — under  State  and 
local  responsibility.     The  public  educational 


system  hae  shown  tremendruis  and  nr.  :i.'t'':it 
progress  and  proven  fl-^xlble  enn'u^h  Ui  meot 
new  and  greater  challenges  We  believe  that 
It  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Schools  have  been  a  State  and  U>cal  re- 
sponsibility by  a  longstiuidln.^  and  flrmly 
embedded  tradition.  Th"v  sriould  so  remain. 
The  general  conclusion  is  thut  Federal  aid 
Is  not  necessary,  either  for  current  operating 
expenses  for  public  schools,  or  for  capital  ex- 
penditures for  new  school  facilities.  Local 
communities  and  States  are  able  to  supply 
both  In  accordance  with  the  will  of  their 
citizens. 

Mr  President.  I  shall  place  in  the 
Rfcord  some  tables — I  shall  not  burden 
the  Senate  by  reading  them  now — the 
first  bem:;  "Expenditures  for  Public  Edu- 
cation and  Gross  National  Product: 
1902  to  19o9  ■' 

ThLs  table  shows  that  in  the  fiscal  year 
1901-02,  $257  million  was  spent  for  pub- 
lic education.  That  was  1.2  percent  of 
the  gross  national  product. 

In  fiscal  1958-59.  $17,900  million  was 
spent  for  public  education.  That  was 
3  9  percent  of  the  gross  national  pro- 
duct, 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  be  printed  at  this 
poiat  m  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Expenditures  for  public  education  and  gross 
national  product:  1902   to  1959 


Fiscal  year 

Exp<>n<UluTO5  for  public  ed- 
ucation (hlRJier  and  lower) 

In  millions 
of  dollars 

In  percpnt 
o/O.NP 

1901-2 

2!.7 

2.23g 

15.  4<15 

17,900 

i.a 

3.6 
3.t 

1921  r- 27 

Sources:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  CensiB.  "IT    '   r'   r  ~   .. 
tlMlcsof  State  and  I/o<^l  Oovernnient  Finn  - 

U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  "Summary  of  u>,  .c.  ..li.cuwjl 
Finances  in  1057";  1990  figures  estimated. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  table  en- 
titled "What  the  States  Spend  Per 
Capita  for  Selected  Functions" ;  and  a 
similar  table  showing  the  State  rank 
according  to  per  capita  of  expenditures 
for  selected  functions. 

There  being;  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoro. 
as  follows: 


What  the  SlcUfS  spend  per  capita — Expenditure  for  selected  functions 
PER  CAPITA  AMOUNTS' 


8Ute 

AU 

eeneral 
expend- 
iture 

0) 

Educa- 
tion, 
total* 

(2) 

8tat« 

institu- 
tions of 
hieher 
educa- 
tion 

(3) 

I>ocal 
schools 

High- 
ways 

(5) 

PuMlc 
welfare 

(6) 

Health 
and  hos- 
pitals 

(T) 

Continental  United  States 

Median  State      . . .„ 

1237.35 
23«.8l 
272.08 
331.20 
196.48 
296.05 
300.81 

$83  00 

HO  S7 
114  .Vi 
119  30 

70  74 
88.  ».• 
80  51 

311.  SO 

12.08 

2?.  27 

10.  16 

4.62 

3  51 

lass 

$00.60 
6&12 
88.42 
S8.23 
62.70 
83.90 
60.11 

$45.70 
50.00 
50  33 
4&48 
32.55 
38.97 
43  8« 

$10.94 
17.71 
17.81 
20.10 
14.22 
22.04 
17  06 

$18  80 
16.03 
12.00 
24.08 
14.80 
32.30 
11  30 

.\rl7.ona . 

California 

Ponnsvivanla 

New  York 

Texas 

STATE  RANK  ACCORDING  TO  PER  CAPITA  OF— 


I    .iit.iienul  United  SUtes. 

Median  State 

.\rizona 

California 

Penn.oylvania 

New  York 

Texas 


m 

(') 

C) 

m 

m 

(?> 

{») 

(}) 

(») 

('> 

(«) 

i») 

$12 

$3 

r 

$3 

$24 

$23 

4 

2 

12 

1 

29 

7 

30 

34 

46 

31 

45 

40 

5 

18 

47 

5 

36 

10 

36 

26 

28 

20 

32 

ao 

$41 

7 

30 

a 
a 


'  Computation  base<1  on  estimated  population  as  of  July  I,  1957 
■  Inolu<line  amounts  for  "Other  education,"  not  shown  separately. 
'  Not  applicable. 


C.KU   OUR   tTNIVKRsrriES   DO   THEIR    JOB    WrTHOUT 
GOVERNMENT    HELP'' 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Nation's  colleges  and  universities  (a) 
are  using  their  own  earning  power  more 
than  they  have  used  it  at  any  other 
time  m  the  recent  past,  (bi  are  getting 
from  voluntary  sources  of  support  a 
laive  percentage  of  their  income  for  edu- 
cational and  general  purposes,  and  (c) 
are  receiving  from  public  sources  a  grad- 
ually declining  percentage  of  their  total 
income  for  educational  and  general  pur- 
poses, although  the  dollar  volume  com- 
ing from  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  is  still  larger  than  the  dol- 
lar total  coming  from  either  of  the  other 
two  groups  of  sources. 

Although  tax  support  of  the  educa- 
tional and  general  programs  of  the  Na- 


tion's colleges  and  universities  is  still  the 
largest  source  of  income,  the  i>ercentage 
of  total  Income  from  this  source  has 
dropped  to  48  9  percent  in  1957-58  from 
59  percent  in  1943-44  as  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

|In  millions) 


1043-44 

10S7-SB 

Pnhltc  soiirres 

$510 
354 

$1,7.W 

Internal  and  philanthropic  WHiroes. 

1,828 

Total 

864 

8.SM 

The  supporting  constituencies  of  col- 
leges and  universities  are  recognizing 
more  and  more  the  need  for  private 
financing.  When  the  institutions  even 
more  forcefully  tell  the  public  the  cost 
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of  the  hieher  e<lucational  job  it  wants 
done,  the  Council  for  F.nanr:al  A'd  to 
Education  is  con  /meed  that  the  roll'^pes' 
yearly  income  for  all  purposes  can  be 
raised  to  the  level  of  $9  billion  which, 
it  is  estimated,   Aill  be  needed  by  1970. 

HOW    MDCH    MOilE    MONEY    IS    REQUIRED' 

There  is  great  controversy  and  a  wide 
dillerence  of  op.nion  among  educators 
and  students  of  the  educational  problem 
as  to  just  how  much  money  will  be 
needed  in  the  next  few  years. 

We  do  know  that  in  this  century,  from 
1901  to  1958,  expenditures  for  public 
education  have  Increased  from  $257  mil- 
lion in  1902  to  $17,900  million  in  1958-59. 

Surely  the  present  system  of  local 
responsibility,  which  has  accomplished 
these  gains,  can  be  trusted  to  evaluate 
the  needs  and  wisely  provide  the  neces- 
sary money. 

LACK    or    riNANCIAL    StTPPORT    IS    NOT    TOTALLT 
RKSPONSreLE    FOR    EDUCATIONAL    DEFICIENCT 

Dr  Arthur  Bester.  professor  of  his- 
tory at  the  University  of  Illinois,  and 
former  president  of  the  Council  for  Basic 
Education,  a  nationwide  organization  of 
scholars  and  educators,  was  asked 
whether  the  educational  deficiency  in 
America  resulted  from  lack  of  money. 
Dr.  Bester  said : 

Primarily.  Its  a  lack  of  clear  purpose  In 
education. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  write  a 
blank  check,  payable  to  the  order  of  the 
very  educationists  who  have  brought  us 
to  our  present  pass.  If  there  is  simply 
a  free-handed  pumping  of  Federal  funds 
Into  local  school  systems,  much  of  it 
will  be  siphoned  off  into  the  trivialities 
that  educationists  have  been  promoting 
in  the  fwst. 

What  I  fear  is  that  the  control  over 
the  new  emergency  program  will  be 
seized  by  the  very  same  educationists 
who  have  produced  our  present  difficul- 
ties.   Then  we  will  really  be  in  trouble. 

XXAUPLES   or   CONTROLS    WHXRZ    FEDERAL    AID    IS 
ACCEPTXD 

Under  the  old  Smith-Hughes  Act. 
which  was  subsidized  by  the  Perioral 
Government,  standards  set  up  by  Board 
of  Vocational  Educations  specified: 

The  maximum  and  minimum  of  pupils 
in  each  class. 

The  number  of  minutes  in  each  class 
session. 

The  content  and  project  of  the  course. 

Required  that  the  instructor  must  be 
fraduated  from  a  designated  college 

The  size  of  the  door  to  the  shop  class- 
room. 

CLASijROOM  SHORTAGE  AND  WHAT   HAS   BKI.V 
DONE    ABOUT    IT 

Since  1940.  the  Offlce  of  Education  h.os 
been  estimating  a  nationwide  shortatre 
of  school  classrooms.  These  estimates 
are  based  principally  on  polls  in  which 
State  departments  of  education  are 
^ked  to  estimate  their  cla.ssioom  net-ds. 
No  scientific  study  has  been  made— m 
some  cases  post  cards  have  been  .sent  to 
teachers  and  school  administrators. 

ocn^L^^*^  shortage  was  estimated  at 
250,000  classrooms. 

The   1954  shortage  estimate    340.000. 

The  1958  shortage  estimated  128,000 
classrooms. 
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Since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  Amer- 
icans have  spent  about  $19  bilhon  for 
public  school  buildings,  elementary  and 
secondary. 

On;y  Federal  aid  involved  S300  million. 

School  enrollment  has  increased  from 
24  million  to  over  34  millicn. 

Five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  class- 
rooms have  been  built  since  1946  with 
a  capacity  of  15  or  16  million  pupils. 
This  is  against  an  enrollment  increase 
of  about  10  million. 

Classroom  capacity  of  5  or  6  million 
pupils  has  been  built  to  replace  old  plant. 

In  1948,  70  percent  of  all  public  school 
students  were  attending  schools  that 
were  more  than  20  years  old 

In  1958,  only  50  percent  of  a  much 
larger  student  body  is  in  schools  over 
20  years  old. 

In  1948.  about  25  percent  of  all  public 
school  students  were  in  schools  over  50 
years  old. 

In  1958,  only  10  to  12  percent  of  stu- 
dents are  in  buildings  over  50  years  old. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  much 
discussion  about  the  shortage  of  engi- 
neers in  our  country.  I  shall  quote  now 
from  a  statement  by  Dr.  Clark  A  Dunn, 
vice  president,  National  Society  of  Pro- 
fessional Engineers,  and  director  of  the 
Engineering  Experiment  Station,  Okla- 
homa State  University.  Stillwater,  Okla. : 

There  are  more  students  In  engineering 
colleges  today  than  have  been  enrolled  In 
any  other  time  in  the  history  of  the  Nation 
Present  enrollments  Justify  the  prediction 
that  there  will  be  150.000  graduated  during 
the  period  1956-60.  as  compared  to  95.000 
engineers  graduated  in  the  4-vear  period 
ending  In  1956. 

M-  President,  on  this  floor  we  have 
heard  much  said  about  scholarship.';  and 
the  need  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
provide  them.  According  to  a  buHrtin 
printed  by  the  US  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, there  were  in  1955-56  available 
to  applying  college  students  237.370  m- 
dividual  scholarships  with  a  monev  value 
of  $65,736,950. 

In  addition,  there  were  77.107  loans 
available  for  a  total  amount  of  $12,463.- 
182  And,  in  addition  to  this,  there  were 
288.479  job  opportunities,  with  an  a\ail- 
ab:e  payroll  of  $65,931,915  And  this 
does  not  include  any  information  about 
graduate  student  aid  or  scholars.hips  It 
does  not  report  State  scholarship  pro- 
grams, nor  does  it  attempt  to  include 
scholarships,  loans,  and  employment  op- 
portunities offered  directly  to  students 
by  agencies  other  than  the  institutions. 
We  recall  that  Admiral  Rickover  testi- 
fied that  about  one-haif  a  million  stu- 
dents graduate  from  colleges  and  univer- 
sities aimually.  This  partial  list  of  schol- 
ar.ships.  loan  opportunitie.«.  and  employ- 
ment opFKjrtumties  offers  direct  help,  in 
one  form  or  another,  to  602,956  students. 
Thus,  it  appears  that  currently,  without 
Federal  aid  to  education,  at  least  25  per- 
cent of  the  college  student,';  last  year 
miEht  have  found  assistance  in  programs 
aiready  available. 

Som-  of  these  scholarships  may  not 
be  sufSnent  to  finance  a  student  through 
a  full  4-year  course  of  study,  but  cer- 
tainly an  able  youngster  who  Ls  deter- 
mined to  secure  an  education  can  find  a 
way     between     available     scholarship.'; 


available  loans,  available  jobs,  provided 
he  has  the  determination. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  in  my  coiioouy 
with  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  GoreI.  I  said  I  would  re- 
late the  fears  of  one  of  the  eminent  edu- 
cators of  the  countn-,  Frank  H.  Sparks 
president  of  Wabash  College. 

After  visiting  17  foreign  countries 
where  education  is  financed  by  the  cen- 
tral government.  Mr  Sparks  pave  as 
his  opinion,  that  Federal  financing  of 
education  would  lead  to; 

First  Standardi7ed  training  of  teach- 
ers, with  eveiT  teacher  an  employee  of 
the  Governm.ent.  and  depending 'on  it 
for  assignmenu^.  salaries,  and  promo- 
tion 

Second  A  standardized  curriculum, 
generally  out  of  date  because  there  is  no 
incentive  for  improvement. 

Third.  An  impersonal  attitude  toward 
the  student,  who  is  fitted  into  the  edu- 
cational sy.-^tem.  rather  than  having  the 
system  adapted  to  the  student  s  needs. 

Fourth  Elimination  of  experimenta- 
tion to  produce  better  techmques  of  ed- 
ucation. 

Fifth.  Politics  enters  the  educational 
sy.stem  which  can  be  used  for  propa- 
t:anda.  a.';  m  Germany.  Japan,  Italy, 
Russia,  and  Argentina 

Mr  President  at  this  time  I  shall  read 
from  comments  by  only  one  of  many  dis- 
tinguished educators  wh-^  have  discu.ssed 
the  Federal  aid-to-education  problem. 
Then  I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  in  the  intere.st  of  brevity,  the  re- 
marks of  others  be  prmted  at  this  point 
m  the  Record. 

I  read  now  from  a  statement  by  Dr. 
James  B  Conant.  certainly  one  of  the 
top  educators  m  this  country,  if  not  in 
the  world.     He  said: 

Yet  1  an:  not  one  who  heV.evee  that  larpe- 
scaJe  Federal  funds  for  public  schools  cAn 
be  m.ide  available  without  some  Federal  in- 
fluence: nor  do  I  believe  such  approprlatlonB 
are  n^ht  around   the  corner. 

Time  and  again  Dr  Conant  pleaded 
for  continued  organized  citizen  effort — 
particularly  on  a  statewide  basis. 

"By  such  effort,"  he  concluded.  "I  be- 
lieve we  can.  without  any  radical  reor- 
ganization, make  our  pubhc  schools  ade- 
quate for  the  tasks  we  have  placed  upon 
them  " 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  primed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  m  connection  with  my  remarks, 
the  opinions  or  statements  of  a  number 
of  other  noted  educators  across  the 
country. 

There  being  no  objection,  t!ie  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Allen  P  Burkhardt  superintendent  of 
scliooi.':  and  president  of  the  Junior  college. 
Norfolk.  Nebr  i  article  on  "the  Growing  In- 
trusion of  the  National  Government  in  tlie 
Pleid  of  Education  "  reprinted  In  the  Co.n- 
GRESsii'NAL  Record,  Mar   9.  1959,  : 

"The  best  argument  against  such  perma- 
nent Federal  RASumption  of  responsibility  for 
education  Is  the  faith  In  and  success  of  local- 
State  government  in  this  field  And  local 
ccjntrol  of  education  hat.  succ*^eded  In  fact. 
we  Americans  have  evolved  the  best  system 
of  education  ever  developed  through  the 
d;ver.se  approiiches  of  the   48  .'^tatet. 
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'T.  have  notiilng  against  change.  If  change 
will  actually  mean  progrcaa.  But  there  1a 
no  evidence  that  a  change  to  P'ederal  re- 
sponsibility In  education  would  represent 
anything  but  deterioration — deterioration  In 
local  effort  and  determination  to  have  good 
schools. 

"The  American  people  can  take  pride  In 
the  accompllshmenta  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments In  the  continued  extension  of  edu- 
cational opportunities.  Financial  support 
has.  on  the  whole,  been  generously  provided 
and  standards  have  steawllly  risen,  even  la 
the  lees  wealthy  States.  There  U  ample 
reason  to  regard  State  and  local  control  of 
education  as  one  of  our  most  prized  ti\idi- 
tlona. 

"The  States  do  have  the  capacity  to  me~et 
their  educational  requirements.  This  Is  a 
provtn  fact.  Every  State  In  the  Union,  and 
probably  every  school  dls'.rlct  in  the  fnlted 
States  Is  In  better  financial  condition  than 
Is  our  Federal  Government.  Fediral  aid  Uj 
the  schools  of  America  would  either  Increa-se 
deficit  spending  or  PVderai  tAxatt'^n  ar.d 
■peed  the  Inflationary  trend.  With  flnanr;  ■,[ 
aid  would  eventually  come  Federal  control 
Any  degree  of  Federal  control  over  education 
would  be  disastrous  to  our  tradition  of  locai 
authority    and    State    responaiblUty  ' 

Study  Ctommittee  R?port  on  F^dtral  Re- 
sporulblllty  In  the  Field  of  E5ducftUon  US 
Commission  on  Intergoverr.mei.tal  Relatlor.s, 

1050: 

"Every  American  child  has  the  right  to  an 
adequate  educational  opportunl'y.  T'.iat  op- 
portunity can  be  provided  by  local  commu- 
nltlee  and  St.\tcs  morff  sa'lsf  icorl'.y  than  by 
the  Federal  Oovernment 

"•nie  Federal  Oovernment  couM  rot 
achieve  universal  ed\icatlonaJ  opportunity  by 
appropriating  money  to  the  States  to  bo  dis- 
tributed at  their  discretion 

"^deral  action  coMld  bring  about  unlver- 
•al  educational  opportunity  only  if  grar.ts- 
In-ald  were  conditioned  i:pcn  control  of  dis- 
tribution of  both  Stjxte  and  Fcdernl  fund-* 
Such  control  Is  contrary  to  the  establ;ih"i 
principle  of  State  and  local  s-t-hool  control 
and  probe bly  unaccf>pubie  to  the  States. 

"Tlie  costs  of  the  expansion  in  enrolim"nt 
!n  the  next  10  years  can  be  tak^n  care  of  by 
State  and  local  governments  If  they  contlnii<« 
to  Increase  their  school  contributions  at  the 
rate  at  which  they  have  been  boosting  them 
In  recent  years  To  Improve  star.dards  at 
the  rate  at  which  they  have  been  advpn;ln» 
In  the  last  few  decades  »i;i  require  greater 
efforts. 

"Research  does  not  sustain  the  co:.tent!or. 
that  Federal  funds  are  essential  to  s':ppo'-t 
the  elementary  and  secondary  school  sy.t-^m 
If  citizens  of  the  43  States  decide  to  do  so. 
they  can  raise  the  nece&sary  funds  In  Sta*es 
and  local  conunuaities.  The  American  peo- 
ple have  bunt  up  over  tlie  '..ist  cen'ury  and 
a  half  the  greatest  sch^^ol  system  In  the 
world  under  State  and  locnl  re'^porslbHl-v 
The  public  educational  system  ha.s  sho-vn 
tremendous  and  consistent  prneress  and 
proven  flexible  enough  to  meet  new  and 
greater  challenges.  We  believe  that  it  •*  lU 
continue  to  d )  so. 

"State  and  local  gov^rn.'nent  can  be  more 
effectively  Rtrer£j*hened  by  tpk'.ng  lers  money 
from  the  States  than  by  taklr.f^  out  more 
and  r-'turnlns;  ppj-t  of  It  as  a  Pe<.!eral  subsidy 
even  with  minimum  controls  attach  ed. 

■  Schoola  have  been  a  State  and  .  )0,\1  re- 
sponsibility by  longstanding  and  flrnily  em- 
bedded tradition.  They  shotild  so  rtma.n. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  State  which 
cannot  atTord  to  make  more  mon^y  available 
to  Its  schools  cr  which  Is  economlcal'y  un- 
able  to  support  an  adrq  lat^  school  system. 

•  T'.ie  general  ccnclusion  is  that  Federal  aid 
Is  not  necessary  eltner  for  current  operating 
expense.*  for  public  bcr.ools  or  for  capital 
expenditures  for  new  scr.^ol  faciliiies.  Luteal 
commuruues  and  States  are  able  to  supply 
both  :n  accordance  with  the  will  of  their 
citizens." 


Carter  Davidson,  president  of  Union  C  al- 
lege. Schenectady,  and  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Financing  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion described  the  Comml.ss'.on'?  findings  as 
fjllovi.'s  (Blind  Alleys  in  College  Finance." 
The  Educational  Record.  April  1953  i  : 

"One  broad  highway  t^)  financial  security 
the  memters  it  the  comm.sslon  viewed  unan- 
imously as  the  'primrose  path  that  leads  to 
the  everlasting  bonhre  '  IT.is  r.- ad  was 
named  Federal  Oovernment  support.  Some 
of  us  at  first  felt  that  we  should  even  advo- 
cate   that    the    Federal    Government    shovild 
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It  Is  now  already  subsidizing,  but  we  finally 
azreed  that  this  step  was  impracticable  and 
that  we  would  be  satisfl'-d  If  the  Fixleral 
G  ivernment  would  Et</p  vil.ere  It  now  Is  and 
«'.■  e  i>j  private  irat.ative  the  chance  to  show 
that  It  really  believes  sufficiently  In  higher 
education  to  give  It  ampie  support.  There 
was  a  feeling  that  Increased  Government 
sup^xjrt  from  Federal  sources  was  not  only 
a  blind  al'ey.  but  also  blinded  those  who 
tr  iveled  down  It  " 

In  a  la'er  speech  Dr  Davidson  said  (at 
the  workshop  of  the  Commission  on  Colleges 
and  Industry  of  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges,  at  Indianapolis,  on  March  11.  1957)  : 

"I  am  oppo.ied  to  Federsl  aid  becavise  I 
feel,  from  my  own  experience  •  •  •  and  the 
experience  which  I  am  sure  manv  of  you 
have  sharxl  •  •  •  that  burenucrmy  la.  by 
Its  very  i.ature,  wasteful,  that  the  same  dol- 
liir  wh'.cn  cun  perforni  a  doiiar  s  uorth  of 
:  ;•  d  thr-'.-;h  pr  -..ite  eir.e;-p.'-.^e,  w..;  r.-quire 
i\-\  add',';-;  '■  ^'.  :'.:\t  to  g'-t  to  l*^  fl-inl  place 
^r  se--,  --  '.f  !  i-.li'-d  t^-  v^-^h  a  bureaucratic 
Federal   G"     rnrvnt  set-.p 

An-^'h  -  '"  \"  :.  that  I  am  oppKjeed  to 
Ffdernl  n'.'l  i''  •^'^t  It  seems  to  me  this  Is 
nn-  'her  step  in  the  dlrert'.on  of  a  totalitar- 
ian! Mn  which  Insidlrvisly  creeps  In  upon  ua 
while  we  do  not  realise  whnt  Is  happening. 

"Federal  old  could  shift  the  whole  em- 
phasis from  a  quality  program  Into  a  quan- 
tity program. 

'My  chif :  r-ason  Is  that  I  believe  sincerely 
we  cm  .n-.'-c  the  needs  of  higher  education 
from  Gth"r  ~';:-'s  'hat  vie  clou't  need  to 
turn  to  the  Fedora!  Government  I  feel  tl.-.» 
the  States  "^f  th"  Un'on  ran  tflve  finar-lal 
support  to  their  S*  ite  colle-.es  bv  tax -sup- 
port, and  th'out?h  other  devices,  to  the  pri- 
vate Insticutior.s.  if  they  are  wl.Ung  and 
e.i.:'>r  to   ,'!';    . 

William  O  Brlen,  a.s,slstpnt  professor  of 
governmen*,  Geo.-^etown  University  ("Alma 
and  the  Mr.n,"  Georgetown  University 
Alumni    mai?-^.lne.    Nover.ifcer    ir>53): 

"Federal  handouts  will  not  produce  the 
edu'iated  man, 

"Ther**  Is  anr.'hi'r  dimension  to  the  cur- 
rent problem  of  education  needs  and  the 
solvent  proposed  by  many  to  dissipate  them. 
First,  on  th"  genertU  question  of  Federal  aid. 
p..-c:ie  su'Uld  realize  that  financial  assist- 
ance from  the  Central  Government  Is  always 
s  ;  oiled  with  their  money  and  not  given 
by  some  magnanimous  donor  from  outer 
space  with  his  own  cornucopia  of  lndep>end- 
ent  wealth.  Moreover,  dollars  Invariably 
loee  weight  on  their  ruund-trlp  to  Washing- 
ton where  the  political  brolterage  of  the  bu- 
reaucrats 13  deducted.  Many  Congressmen 
forget  these  ba,<-.lc  facts  of  life  when  follow- 
ing their  generous  Impulse  to  give  you  the 
shirt  off  your  own  liaclt  " 

Lloyd  J  Andrews  suix^rlnt'^ndent  of  pub- 
lic InsTuctlon,  PUite  of  Wa'^.iir.^tton  ("Meet- 
ing the  Financial  Ch alienee  In  Education." 
speech  delivered  befr)re  the  1959  National 
Freed  ni  F  r  -.m,  H.irdmg  College.  Searcy. 
Ark  .  Aprl.  22.  195'J)  : 

"It  Is  my  opini.ii  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  absoiut  ly  no  business  offer:  ig 
Federal  aid  to  'he  St;^.te8  for  education.  It 
Is  Imposslb.e  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
aid  a  Stat-e  ""^le  bist  It  can  do  Is  to  colJect 
taxes  from   the  Individuals   comprising   the 


State  and  then  redistribute,  ihroui.-h  various 
formuliis,  their  money  back  to  them  •  •  • 
a  process  that  sooner  or  later  wlU  bring 
control  and  domination  of  the  educatlunaJ 
program  by  the  distributing  agency," 

Ward  O,  Reeder,  professor  of  education  at 
Ohio  Stfte  University  (book  on  "The  Funda- 
mentals   of    School    Administration  ')  : 

"For  anyone  to  advocate  Federal  aid  with- 
out Federal  control  Is  to  advocate  nonsense; 
a  certnln  amount  of  Federal  control  has  al- 
ways followed  Federal  aid  and,  as  the  present 
writer  believes,  a  certain  amount  of  It 
should" 

Luther  A  Welgle,  der.n  enaerltus.  Yale 
University  Divinity  School  (in  foreword  to 
"Federal  Aid  to  Education — Boon  or  Bane?" 
by  Roger  A.  Freeman)  : 

"Since  the  war  a  new  danger  to  American 
freedom  has  emerged  within  our  own  life — a 
danc'er  which  xip  until  now  had  not  appeared 
to  be  possible.  I  refer  to  the  beginning 
among  lu  of  a  movement  toward  the  Federal 
control  of  education.  It  does  not  bear  that 
name,  and  many — perhaps  most — of  Its  advo- 
cates would  repudiate  the  thought.  It  wears 
the  fair  guise  of  Federal  aid  to  education  In 
the  Interest  of  the  equalization  of  educa- 
tional opportunity.  But  in  the  end  It  oaa 
mean  nothing  less  than  the  Federal  control 
of  education;  and  this,  in  my  judgment, 
would  gravely  Imperil  the  freedom  of  educa- 
tion, the  freedom  of  religion,  and  the  baalo 
froedrra  of  the  American  people  " 

Frank  H  Sparks,  president  of  Wabash  Ool« 
If^e  (after  vbitlng  17  forelRn  0f)untr1«a 
where  education  la  financed  by  the  central 
government  gave  as  his  opinion  that  FederiU 
nnoiiClng  of  education  would  lead  t<3  i 

"1  St:indfird',»ed  training  of  teAt'er^  w;'h 
every  teacher  an  employee  of  the  O  ivernnient 
and  depending  on  it  for  aasUianeuis.  salaries 
and  prumotlona. 

"3.  A  sUndardliad  curriculum,  generally 
out  of  date  bccaua*  there  la  no  incenuve  fi>r 
Improvement. 

•'3,  An  tmpereona!  attitude  toward  the  itu- 
dent  who  is  fitted  Into  the  educatlonel  sys- 
tem rather  than  the  system  being  adapted  to 
the  student's  needs. 

'4,  EUnalnatlon  of  ejtperlmentatlon  to  pro- 
duce better  techniques  of  educauon. 

"6.  Politics  enters  the  educational  eye- 
tcm  which  can  be  used  fur  propaganda  as  In 
Germany,  Japan.  Italy,  Russia,  and  Argt-n- 
Una." 

Robert  Murray  Halg.  Columbia  University 
("Elementary  School  Journal,"  May  1939): 
"The  demand  for  Increased  Federal  par- 
ticipation In  the  support  of  education  la  ac- 
companied by  the  specification  that  there 
shall  be  no  Federal  control  of  educational 
F>ollcy.  At  once  the  Interesting  question 
arises:  Can  any  Jurisdiction  take  responal- 
blUty  for  levying  the  taxes  for  any  particu- 
lar purpose  without  sooner  or  later  being 
forced  to  take  the  responsibility  for  de- 
fending that  expenditure  and  without  being 
asked  to  answer  taxpayers  that  the  money 
Is  being  spent  lu  a  proper  manner?  •  •  • 
No  mere  audit  will  satisfy  the  demand. 
Sooner  or  later  the  Jurisdiction  which  im- 
poses the  taxes  will  exercise  real  control  " 
J.  Hugo  Aron.'ion.  Governor  of  Montana 
(vetoing  a  resolution  for  Federal  aid  to 
education)  : 

"Federal  aid  to  education  will  only  result 
In  taking  more  and  more  control  away  from 
the  Stute  and  local  levels.  There  are  those 
who  will  say  that  certain  pieces  lei^tsla- 
tlon  guarantee  that  control  remains  at  home. 
This  Is  a  fallacy,  since  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment always  sets  up  certain  standards  for 
Ststes  to  meet.  This  Is  the  right  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment  If  we  allow  our  tax 
dollars  to  be  taken  to  that  level  and  then 
returned,  minus  a  substantial  tithe.  Each 
standard,  no  matter  how  Innocent  It  sounds. 
Is  anotiier  delegation  of  power  to  the  Fed- 
eral Covornmcnt,  at  the  expense  of  the  State 
and  local  governments. 
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"Federal  aid  may  sound  like  a  ge-, -rich- 
quick  panacea  for  all  educational  problems 
However,  one  must  remember  that  Federal 
aid  dollars  still  come  from  the  same  taxpay- 
ers as  other  tax  dollars.  There  is  no  hidden 
mother  lode  In  the  long  run.  it  is  far 
cheaper  for  all  concerned  to  pay  taxes  at 
home  to  operate  a  sound  educational  system 
than  It  Is  to  send  them  elsewhere,  only  to 
find  out  later  that  you  have  loci  control  of 
your  educational  system  and  your  tax  dollars 
have  had  a  tariff  extracted  from  them 

"There  Is  an  added  objection  to  the  en- 
dorsement of  this  specific  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation measure,  which  Is  now  before 
Congress.  At  a  time  when  a  balanced  budget 
Is  certainly  needed,  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation  endorsed  by  this  resolution  is 
one  of  the  most  costly  before  Congress  If 
approved,  it  could  easily  prove  to  be  a  cham- 
pion budget -buster.  The  estimated  cost  is 
111  4  billion  over  4  years. 

"If  the  money  Is  available  for  Federal  aid. 
then  It  Is  available  at  the  local  and/or  State 
levels  for  education.  Let  us  take  cure  of 
this  major  function  ourselves.  The  only 
Federal  aid  needed  Is  for  Its  proponents  to 
support  a  return  of  some  tax  sources  to  the 
State  and  or  local  levels" 

George  S  Benson,  president  of  Harding 
College  (In  a  broadcast  on  "Federal  Aid  to 
Education  •  over  the  ABC  network,  December 
a«   1948) 

The  real  Issue  before  us  today  is  not 
merely  $300  million  in  aid  to  our  public 
•chools  The  real  Issue  Is  whether  or  not  we 
•hall  take  this  most  crucial  step  toward  the 
•oclallaatlon   of    Amerlcn  " 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of 
Columbia  University  (report  to  the  board  of 
trustee!  of  Columbia  University,   IMli  • 

"There  Is  not  enough  money  in  the  United 
Slates,  even  if  every  dollar  of  it  werr  ex- 
pended on  education,  to  pnKluce  ihri  vigh 
Federal  authority  or  through  what  Is  naively 
called  cooperation  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  severs!  Stntes  educational 
resulu  that  would  be  at  all  comparable  with 
those  that  have  been  already  reached  under 
the  free  and  natural  system  that  has  grown 
Up  among  us 

•Unless  the  school  Is  both  the  work  and 
pride  of  the  community  it  serves.  It  is  noth- 
ing. A  school  sj-stem  that  grows  naturally 
In  response  to  the  needs  and  ambitions  of 
a  hundred  thousand  different  communities 
will  be  a  better  school  system  than  anv  which 
can  be  Impoeed  upon  thoee  localities' bv  the 
^d  of  grants  of  public  money  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury,  accompanied  by  Federal  regu- 
lations. Federal  Inspections,  Federal  reports 
and  Federal  unlformlUee, " 

Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  president  of  Co- 
lumbia University  (  Concre.ssional  Record 
June  14.  1949)  : 

"I  would  fiatly  oppose  any  grant  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  all  State*  in  the 
union  for  educational  purpoees.  Such  a 
policy  would  create  an  ambition— almost  a 
requirement— to  spend  money  freely  under 
the  impulse  of  competition  with  other  lo- 
calities In  the  country.  It  would  completelv 
aecry  and  defeat  the  watchful  economy  that 
comes  about  through  local  supervision  over 
local  expenditures  of  local  revenues  " 

John  J  Tlgert,  VS.  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation ("The  Real  Peril  of  Federal  Subsi- 
aies.    the  Nation's  Schools,  July  1934)  : 

^  My  experience  In  handling  Federal  sub- 
Ihrl^*^'"  ^'^catlon  under  the  limited  acts 
wnicn  are  now  In  existence  has  taught  me 

«m!i  /°"  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^a^^  Federal  control 
a^a  interference  or  you  must  have  misap- 
propriation of  funds  and  waste  •  •  •  Rea- 
son and  experience  both  indicate  that  Fed- 
eral money  cannot  be  expended  wlselv  and 
emciently  except  by  exercising  Federal'  con- 
siriirtK?  ""P*'" vision,  even  then  there  Is  con- 
siderable waste.  •  •  .  If  we  embark  upon  a 
^eh^f'"  turning  over  Federal  money  to 
^nools  without   any  strings  attached,  It   is 
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only  a  queetlon  of  time  until  the  wa^t^  ex- 
traviigauce,  and  misuse  of  these  funds  will 
result  in  a  reaction  cxr  a  change.  The  aiver- 
native   is   Federal  control." 

Samuel  M.  Brownell.  U.S  Commissioner 
of  Education  i School  and  Society  Mav  27 
19391: 

"On  the  one  hand,  we  have  presented  to 
ua  arguments  that  there  will  be  no  Federal 
control  accompanying  Federal  aid  Along- 
side, we  find  evidence  showing  the  inade- 
quacy and  Inequality  of  education  in  Sutes 
able  to  support  a  good  educational  program, 
and  evidence  of  inefficient  or  inadequate  ef- 
forts by  these  States  to  eradicate  Inequality 
and  Inefficiency  within  their  borders  If 
there  is  to  be  little  c«-  no  Federal  control  ac- 
companying Federal  aid,  what  right  have  we 
to  expect  a  major  Improvement  of  the  edu- 
cation within  States  under  the  same  leader- 
ship that  they  ncrw  have?  Thus,  If  Federal 
aid  Is  to  brtng  about  better  schools,  it  seems 
apparent  that  there  must  be  some  Federal 
control" 

Ernest  L  Wilkinson,  president  of  Brigham 
Young  University  (from  an  address  to  the 
convention  of  delegates  from  the  Mountain 
States  Chambers  of  Commerce,  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  on  May  18,  1969)  : 

•The  cry  for  Federal  aid  to  education  Is 
premised  on  the  theory  that  many  Sutes 
are  so  much  wealthier  than  others  that  by 
national  taxation  these  richer  State.s  can 
be  forced  to  pay  for  the  education  of  the 
poorer  States  ThU  theory  is  ar.  old  one 
that  hsrdly  fits  the  iltuatlon  of  t.oday  For 
while  there  was  once  a  time  when  some 
States  were  relatively  very  wealthy  and  some 
\ery  p>oor,  the  advent  of  the  automobile, 
modern  menni  of  communication  and  trans- 
portation, and  the  development  of  industry 
have  leveled  out  the  great  inequalities  of 
this  country.  If  there  are  no  economic  op- 
portunities in  one  locality,  people  move  to 
another  where  there  are  such  opportunliies 
We  no  longer  live  all  our  lives  In  the  same 
block  The  result  is  that  the  regular  eco- 
nomlc  law  of  supply  and  demand  and  the 
Ood-glven  right  to  use  our  individual  brains 
and  brawn  are  already  solving  the  problem — 
this  ts  much  better  than  trying  to  solve  our 
social  problems  by  the  exercise  of  the  t^ix- 
mg  power,  for  as  Chiel  Ju-stice  Marshall  said, 
"The  power  to  tax  ts  the  }xiwer  to  destroy  ' 
'  A  further  and  fundamental  reason  for 
my  being  opposed  to  general  Federal  aid  to 
education  Is  that  easy  money  destroys  local 
.self-Incentive  and  the  need  for  an  aroused 
citizenry  to  know  what  is  going  on  n,  its 
school  system, 

"In  short.  I  submit  that  as  a  nation  we 
will  be  more  creative  and  strong  if  we  con- 
tinue with  our  local  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding for  our  educational  needs,  for  we 
win  then  know  what  these  needs  are  and 
devise   methods   of   taking  care   of    them   " 

Mr  GOLDWATER,  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  in 
connection  with  my  remarks,  a  state- 
ment by  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  defined 
himself  as  a  •'philosophical  radical,  and 
who  is  opposed  to  Government  control  of 
education. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

John  Stuart  Mill,  a  self-defined  •'philo- 
sophical radical."  who  In  England  instigated 
many  reforms.  Including  women  suffrage, 
said  In  his  essay  On  Lit>erty  that:  "The  ob- 
jections which  are  urged  with  reason  against 
State  education  do  not  apply  to  the  en- 
forcement of  education  but  to  the  State's 
taking  upon  Itself  to  direct  that  education, 
which  is  a  totally  different  thing.  That  the 
whole  or  any  large  part  of  the  education  of 
the  people  should  be  In  State  hands,  I  go  as 
far  as  anyone  In  deprecating.     All  that  has 


been  said  of  the  imporUince  of  individuality 
or  character,  and  dlversitv  m  opinions  and 
modes  o!  conduct.  Involves  diversity  of  edu- 
cation, A  general  State  education  is  a  m.ere 
contrivance  for  molding  petjple  to  be  ex- 
actly like  one  another  and  a*  the  mold 
m  which  n  cast*  them  i,^  that  which  pleases 
•ohe  predominant  power  in  the  governm.ent 
whether  this  be  a  monarch  a  priesthood  an 
aristocracy,  or  the  majority  of  the  existing 
generation:  In  proportion  as  it  is  efficient  and 
successful,  it  establishes  a  despotism  over  the 
mind,  leading  by  natural  tendencv  to  one 
over  the  body.  An  education  established  and 
controlled  by  the  State  should  only  exist  if 
it  exist  at  all,  as  one  among  many  compet- 
ing experiments,  carried  on  for  the  purpose 
of  example  and  stimulus,  to  keep  the  othc-s 
up  to  a  certain  standard  of  excellence," 

Mr.  President,  on  May  13  1957.  the 
followinp  appeared  m  Time  magazine, 
under  the  headmp  'Federal  School  Aid- 
Do  the  States  Want  If' 

Of  all  the  Items  in  President  Eisenhow- 
er's domestic  program  tew  seem  less  likely 
to  succeed  than  Federal  aid  for  school  con- 
struction But  would  the  deteat  of  this 
proposal  be  as  great  a  calamity  as  its  back- 
ers Insist?  Last  week  Time  stirveved  the  48 
States   to  find   out.     The  answer:   No 

Though  the  Nation  as  a  whole  must  keep 
building  classrooms  faster  than  ever  before, 
a  surprisingly  big  proportion  of  the  Slates 
do  not  need — or  do  not  wunt — anv  help  from 
the  Oo\ernment 

M:  President  I  do  not  see  In  the 
Cliunibei  at  thi."^  time  my  disliniiuished 
fnena  tl-,e  Senator  from  Tennessee  Mr 
Gore  I  wish  to  point  out  to  him  that 
the  Memphis  School  Board  lias  with- 
drawn from  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cai ion  Act,  which  action  shows  that 
Mrmphi."?,  at  least,  feels  t^at  it  can 
take  care  of  its  own  needs 

Mr  President,  I  apologize  for  the 
len^'tl^.  of  the  remarks  I  have  made  at 
this  time  Usually  I  ti->-  to  be  very  brief. 
However  this  subject  is  close  to  my 
heart  a-s  I  i^alize  it  is  likewise  close  to 
the  heai'ts  of  all  the  people  of  the  States. 

In  the  past  12  months  I  have  spoken 
in  44  States.  'Without  exception,  I  have 
found  the  people  opposed  to  Federal  aid 
to  education 

Thase  who  fuvor  Pedei-al  aid  to  edu- 
cation ai-e  a  small  sroup  of  profes- 
sionals who  want  to  have  control.  But 
no  j'dstification  has  been  made  for  it. 
and  no  showme  of  a  need  for  money  has 
been  made 

Therefore,  we  must  assume  that  the 
only  desire  is  to  get  the  camel  into  the 
tent.  I  believe  the  camel's  nose  went 
into  the  tent  with  the  passage  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act;  and  I 
believe  the  camel's  hump  will  go  into 
the  tent  if  a  bill  .similar  to  the  one  now 
urged  is  enacted  In  fact,  if  such  a  bill 
is  enacted,  then.  Mi  President  us  surely 
as  you  are  sitting  in  the  chair,  the 
camel's  hump  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
camel  will  be  in  the  tent  unless  we  are 
careful 


STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  HEN- 
NINGS  on  SCHEDULED  APPEAR- 
ANCE OF  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
ROGERS  BEFORE  SENATE  RLT^ES 
COMMITTEE  ON  FEBRUARY  5 

Mr  HENNLNGS  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  hare  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement  by 
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me  regarding  the  scheduled  appearance 
of  Attorney  General  Rogers  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration on  February  5,  prior  to  hold- 
ing the  first  public  hearing  on  legisla- 
tive proposals  to  authorize  the  presi- 
dentisd  appointment  of  temporary  Fed- 
eral officials  to  register  qualified  U.S. 
ci-izens  to  vote  in  Federal  electicns. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Church  in  the  chair  >.  Is  there  objec- 
tion? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prinu-d  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemunt   by  Senator  Kenmngs 

*"t'^rr.»y  Oeneral  R-  s^rs  >!!'.  appear  before 
the  Senate  Rules  Cou.mi*'ee  ^n  FY.ua  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1360. 

Prior  to  holdln«5  the  first  public  hearing 
on  legislative  prcptwals  t.j  uuthor;?:';  the  pres- 
idential appontn-.ent  of  ten-.p-TTry  Fecifrnl 
oflBclaJs  to  ref^lrter  q-.;a!.riecl  UH  citizens  to 
vote  In  Prderal  el»c:ions.  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee Invited  the  Att-irn^-y  Gfr.f'r.il  of  the 
United  States  to  .appear  Mr  Rr)gprs  has  now 
accepted  our  in'v".*:<ti  m  and  is  rched'.led  ta 
testify  at  10  30  am  en  Friday,  February  5. 
1960,  m  the  caucus  room 

Before  accenting  our  Irvitatlon.  the  At- 
t.crney  Osneral  anmunce.:!  the  admlnlstra- 
ticn'8  pruposal  for  denlin^  7-'.th  probl-^ms  of 
persons  denied  3pportun:*:es  to  register  and 
vo'e  V'causc  o.'  ri-ce  nr  col  ;r 

I  hcive  stuaied  the  several  proposals  pend- 
ing before  '.h=-  Ruies  Committee  sicca  \as\, 
S.'ptember  whon  the  congress'.onr.Uy  estab- 
ll."ihed  Civil  R*ght.^  C:>mmlsslon  recom- 
mended crept'op.  of  ♦■"mprr.i'y  Federal  regis- 
trars under  certain  clr"uni.s"ance8.  I  h-'ve 
also  read  the  Attorney  General  s  proposal.  I 
have  a  num.bcr  of  qvies'.ons  to  r!k. 

I  Lr.tend  to  a.^k  whv  the  Attorney  General 
does  not  consider  appcmtment  of  special 
masters  In  ch^tncery  or  referees  by  Federal 
district  roar's  to  a.ssist  in  drawing  up  pub- 
lic school  des^Trati'^n  plins. 

The  Elsenho'.ver  administration  backed 
away  fr  m  a  p<.!Slt;on  held  in  la'^  1358  and 
early  1957  in  suuport  of  statutory  authori- 
zation for  the  Attorney  General  to  seek  civil 
court  remedies  in  support  of  Individuals' 
coiistituti jnal  ri»';.ts  Since  then,  no  ad- 
mi:.ii,tratiun  si-Ckesin^n  has  advanced  any 
substantial  alternate  proposal.  This  might 
he  a  ^.x'.t  "r.-.e,  v. hen  the  Attorney  Gen^ial 
Is  dlE.-Ubsing  powers  of  Federal  courta.  for 
him  to  c  mment  on  the  possibility  cf  Blmilar 
fun'-t.  ns  in  cases  of  constitutional  rights 
ottiiT  than  voc.;i^ 

Of  cou.se  the  Att'ri.ey  General  wiil  also 
be  iisjt^^d  to  Ju.=  t.fy  his  request  for  a  new  stat- 
ute ^nd  explain  why  he  wants  a  provision  for 
votinc  referees  spelled  out  by  a  new  law 
in  fiddltlon  to  the  broad  power  courts  now 
possers  for  the  employment  of  referees.  I 
feel  it  ia  premature — before  the  Attorney 
General  test.iies — to  speculate  about  com- 
buiing  tem;x-rary  Federal  registrars  and  vot- 
iv%  re.'erceG  proposals. 

Everyone  who  understands  the  legislative 
or  x-e's  knows  that  it  Is  the  dutv  of  a  con- 
^resaionftl  committee  to  develop  the  bert  >g- 
l5;ati-;n  for  the  Sriiate  tn  Cvinslder  after  ex- 
amining several  drafts  and  alternate  propoe- 
ais  TlMa  Is  what  I  expect  us  to  do.  Con- 
seqvieutiv  I  am  committed  to  no  particular 
proporal.  a..d  I  shall  attempt  to  produce  the 
bes-t  bill. 

On  January  27.  i960.  Senator  Oi  tm  D 
Johnston  of  South  Carolina  notified  Sena- 
tors that  he  Intended  to  as'i  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  be  dls- 
rhar?«>d  from  furtlter  consideration  of  S. 
2-".*-,,  y  2684.  3.  2719.  a  2722.  S  2783,  and  3. 
^2".  I,  all  bills  providir.g  for  tin  genernl)  the 
appointment  of  Federal  election  registrars 
and  m^ans  of  ftr^ng^henlng  and  protecting 
the  right  to  vole  in  Federal  elections  against 


denial  because  of  race  or  color  He  said  he 
would  ask  that  these  bills  be  referred  to  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Commlfee  sc  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  may  give 
this  proposed  legislation  furtlier  cor^sidera- 
tlon. 

Senator  Joh.n'sT'->.v  further  n  ..t.fl''>d  tl.e 
Senate  that  when  the  bill  ei.t.'led  ■  .\n  ..  '. 
to  amend  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  by 
providing  .'  r  rourt  appointm.ent  of  U  S  v.jt- 
iiig  refer'^e,^  i:,  I  '  r  ther  purpoces."  Is 
presented  •-  the  .-^enate.  he  would  move  that 
:t  be  referred  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  having  It  con- 
sidered by  the  Subcommittee  on  Constliu- 
donal  Rights. 

In  his  remarks,  Senator  Johnston  Indicat- 
ed that  his  Intended  action  was  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  legislative  proposals  concerning 
Federal  election  registrars  new  before  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  Involved  constitu- 
tional questions — that,  In  his  opinion,  the 
proposed  legls.atlon  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate Rules  Committee  and  that  suggeeted  by 
the  Attorney  General  In  his  press  conference 
last  week  are  both  clearly  unconstitutional. 

While  not  agreeing  with  Senator  Johnston. 
I  do  concede  that  these  proposals  may  in- 
volve some  questions  of  constitutional  law 
I  suggest  that  a  large  part  ol  the  Important 
new  legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress 
raises  constitutional  questions.  This  fact 
has  never  lnhlb;:,ed  the  Congre.^s  In  Its  work 
nor  has  that  Uiiolar  as  I  knew  k;een  a  special 
basis  for  referring  bills  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  As  a  member  of  that  commit- 
tee and  as  chairman  of  three  of  Its  subcom- 
mlt..ees,  I  am  zealous  in  protecting  its  pre- 
rogatives. However,  as  a  member  a^id  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Rules  Committee.  I  am 
equcilly  diligent  in  protecting  the  legislative 
Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  and  under 
section  (G)  (1)  (D)  of  rule  X_XV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  it  U.  In  my  opinion, 
very  clear  that  the  bills  presently  before  the 
Rules  Committee  have  been  properly  referred 
to  it. 

Section  (o)(l)(D)  of  rule  XXV  provides 
as  follows:  "Matters  relating  to  the  election 
of  the  Preeident.  Vice  President,  or  Memt>«r8 
of  Congress;  corrupt  practices;  contested 
elections;  credentials  and  qualifications; 
Federal  elections  generally;  Presidential  suc- 
cession" are  to  be  referred  to  the  Rules 
Committee. 

As  for  the  Attorney  Generals  proposal.  I 
would  suggest  that  we  wait  and  see  what 
is  actually  introduced. 

The  Rules  Committee  began  bearings  on 
the  bills  presently  under  consideration  on 
January  18.  1960;  has  held  2  weeks  of  hear- 
ings and  v/ill  continue  iiearlngs  tiirough  Fri- 
day cf  this  week  on  which  date  the  commit- 
tee agreed  to  terminate  the  hearings  so  that 
we  could  report  on  these  bills  by  February 
15.  the  date  the  majority  leader  has  set  to 
begin  consideration  of  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion. These  bills  while  properly  before  the 
Rules  Committee  because  they  relate  di- 
rectly to  the  election  of  Federal  officials  are 
nonetheless  a  part  of  the  civil  rights  pic- 
ture. 


FEDERAL     FINAKCTAI;     A.-^SISTANCE 
FOR  SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  8i  to  authorize  an  emer- 
gency 2-year  program  of  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  in  school  construction  to 
the  States. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  enter  upon  this  new  decade,  it  is 
time  that  the  Congress  comes  to  grips 
with  the  problem  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. The  issue  has  been  debated  and 
delayed  for  nearly  a  school  generation; 
the  bumper  crop  of  war  babies  who  were 
born  in  the  early  1940's  is  just  about  fin- 


ibiiin^  liigh  school,  and  somp  have 
.started  college.  And  all  this  time,  we 
debate  while  they  graduate.  Talk  may  be 
educational,  but  it  does  not  provide  an 
education  for  Lhem. 

The  States,  cotmtles.  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  extended  themselves  com- 
mendably  in  meeting  the  educational 
problem.  Some  have  overextended 
themselves  and  have  reached  the  limit  of 
their  borrowing  capacity  in  trying  to 
provide  cla.ssrooms  and  to  recruit  and 
retain  teachers.  Meanwhile,  the  Feder- 
al Government  has  merely  talked  and 
planned,  without  making  a  substantial 
contribution  toward  meeting  the  school 
need.  Tlie  plain  fact  is  that  the  Con- 
gress has  defaulted  in  meeting  what  I 
believe  to  be  its  inescapable  responsl- 
bihty. 

It  cannot  be  said,  by  way  of  excuse, 
that  we  did  not  have  advance  warning 
of  the  current  needs  and  deficiencies  In 
the  field  of  education.  For  more  than  a 
decade,  the  census  figures  and  the  Cen- 
sus Bureaus  estimates  have  given  us 
ample  notice  of  what  to  expect  In  our 
classrooms.  We  are  inclined  to  talk  in 
vague  and  dl^^^nt  t-irms  about  the  popu- 
lation explosion  abroad  In  some  far- 
away place  like  India.  We  seem  to  Ig- 
nore the  fact  that  we  are  havinp,  a  popu- 
lation explosion — to  use  what  is  becom- 
ing a  rather  threadbare  cliche — of  our 
own  right  here  in  the  United  States. 

Missouri,  for  example,  now  has  more 
than  44.000  pupils  in  excess  of  normal 
classroom  capacity.  It  will  need  4,156 
additional  classrooms  to  take  care  of 
this  excess  enrollment  and  to  replace 
old  classrooms.  During  the  current 
school  year  of  1959-60.  only  1,400  class- 
rooms are  scheduled  for  construction, 
leaving  a  shortage  of  2.756  rooms.  In 
lisht  of  such  a  growing  classroom  short- 
age, the  Missouri  State  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation has  long  been  committed  to  Fed- 
eral participation  in  support  of  educa- 
tion. Because  of  the  increased  urgency 
of  the  school  problem  today,  the  asso- 
ciation has  resolved  that  education  is 
truly  a  fionction  of  survival. 

I  think  some  of  us  concur  most  em- 
phatically in  the  estimate  of  those  who 
have  been  associated  In  supporting  edu- 
cation. We  believe  that  the  Senate 
should  and  must  approve  a  broad  and  ef- 
fective school  aid  program. 

For  many  years.  I  have  urged  the  Con- 
gress to  take  a  more  acti,ve  part  in  the 
field  of  education.  I  have  introduced 
two  bills  looking  toward  that  end;  S  929. 
to  provide  tax  deductions  for  higher  edu- 
cation expenses,  and  S.  930,  to  extend 
the  education  and  tr^iining  benefits  ol 
the  GI  bilL 

The  tax  bill  would  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  allow  income  tax  de- 
ductions for  amounts  paid  for  student 
tuition  and  fees,  for  books  and  for  room 
and  board.  The  bill  also  would  permit 
deductions  for  money  donated  for  schol- 
arships. This  measure  is  pending  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

On  February  4.  1959.  I  introduced,  as 
I  have  In  past  Congresses,  my  bill  to  ex- 
tend the  education  and  training  benefits 
of  the  GI  bill  for  as  lon.i?  a.s  the  draft 
exists.  The  young  men  and  women  who 
have  entered  the  armed  services  since 
January   1Gj5,  have  been  denied  these 
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benefits.  RecogniziiiB  the  value  of  GI 
bill  traininK  not  only  for  the  young  vet- 
erans, but  aL";o  for  the  entij-e  Nation,  the 
Senate  pa.s.'-'-d  a  compr-chen.sive  bill — 
which  I  liad  joined  in  sponsoring— to  re- 
new the  education  and  training  benefits 
and  certain  other  provision>  of  ihf  GI 
bill.  This  bill.  S.  1138.  passed  the  .'-^fnate 
on  July  21.  1959.  and  is  now  pending  in 
the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

Last  year,  I  cosponsored  the  Murray- 
Metcalf  Federal  aid  to  education  bill, 
which  would  provide  $4.4  billion  a  year 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  and 
would  cover  both  school  construction  and 
teacher's  salaiT-  When  the  committee 
reported  the  i>ending  bil!— ,"^'  8— costmg 
only  $500  million  a  year  and  m  iViing  no 
provision  for  teachers'  saia:  t  I  felt  it 
was  almost  as  inadequate  as  l'.l  admin- 
istration's tepid  loan-servicing  construc- 
tion program.  Neither  S.  8  nor  th(  ad- 
ministration bill  provides  for  teacheis; 
only  for  construction.  Neither  of  them 
provides  more  Uian  a  cautious  down  pay- 
ment on  the  overall  cost.  Therefoie, 
Mr  President,  I  have  joined  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvaiiia  I  Mr.  Clark),  in 
sponsoring  this  amendment.  The  Clark 
amendment  calls  for  $1.1  billion  a  year 
for  an  indefinite  period,  and  provides  for 
both  construction  and  teachers'  salaries, 
leaving  to  the  SUtes  the  right  to  deter- 
mine how  to  distribute  this  money  as 
between  the  two. 

Mr  President,  I  shall  not  add  at  this 
time  more  grains  of  facLs  to  the  moun- 
tain of  infoi-mation  that  has  been  ac- 
cumulated already  about  the  need  for  a 
Federal  aid  educational  proeram.     Even 
those  who  oppose  any   kind   of   an   aid 
program  concede  the  extent  of  the  nec-d. 
I  would  like  to  confine  my  remarks  par- 
ticularly to  those  who  concede  the  need, 
but  then  proceed  to  frustrate  all  efforts 
to  meet  the  need  by  using  what  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  once  called 
Uie   "Yes.    but"    technique.     T^ey    say: 
"Yes,  there  is  a  need  for  more  classrooms 
and  higher  teachers'  ?yilaric.s   but,"  and 
then  they  proceed  with  the  key  words 
of  their  a.ssort«l  objections,  "the  budg- 
et,"   "Federal    control."     "integration." 
"parochial  and  private  schools.'^  "teach- 
ers' pay  "  and.   looking  ahead,   through 
the  rocks  and  shoals  of   the  letrislative 
process,  to  a  possible  Pre.sidential  veto. 
I  think  we  all  have  a  deep  respect  for 
and  an  Intere.-^t  in   economy   and   i:i   a 
balanced  budget.     Some  of  us  difTer  as 
to  the  manner  and  means  m  which  the 
budget  should  be  balanced,  and  to  what 
extent   we   can   afford    to    balaj.ce   the 
budget  at  a  given  time  and  for  ceruim 
purposes.     That  is  where  the  issue  seems 
to  be  joined  in  much  of  the  Initiation 
that  comes  before  this  body.     If  some  of 
us  support  the  administration  s  fore: en 
aid  program  or  if  we  support  the  mil- 
iiaiT  aid  program,  we  lay  our.-^elvcs  open 
w  the  charge   that   we   are   voting    for 
reckless  spending.     Hcie  we  are  doinK 
something  to  try  to  bruif  some  mea.<^ire 
or  education  to  the  children  of  the  peo- 
ple Of  this  country,     m  my  judfjment. 
our  people  cannot  have  tCK^  much  edu- 
cation. 

x^^^^f}''^^  ^^^"y  *>^«ins.  I  believe,  after 
graduation     from     school     or     college. 
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Mo.st  certainly  the  taste  that  Ls  acquired 
there  for  reading,  learning,  studj-lng, 
acQ'oirlrig  information  and  knowledge, 
and  accommodation  to  scholarship  It- 
self, is  of  vast  im;>ortancc  to  a  nation 
which  a.^pircs  to  primacy  and  power  and 
leadership,  if  we  ai-c  to  maintain  any- 
thing like  our  riRht  to  claim  leadership 
of  the  free  world,  we  mu.<;t  continue  to 
strive  for  the  fullest  education— in 
school,  in  college  and  long  afterward. 

I  do  not  care  to  engage  in  a  lengthy 
discussion  of  the  budget,  but  I  believe  we 
must  think  of  tlie  national  debt  in  its 
relation  to  our  assets.  While  the  na- 
tional debt  is  at  a  record  high,  it  has 
actually  decreased  sharply  in  relation  to 
our  national  assets.  In  1949,  the  na- 
tional debt  was  93  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product,  but  in  1959,  it  was  onlv 
62  percent.  To  put  it  another  way,  in 
1949  the  national  debt  was  equal  to 
115  percent  of  our  national  income; 
in  1959,  only  71  percent.  A  still  more 
striking  figure  is  this:  In  1948.  the  Fed- 
eral debt  was  seven  times  the  revenue  of 
the  Federal  Government;  in  1958,  it  was 
only  four  times  the  revenue. 

I  mention  these  relative  figure.-^,  not 
merely  to  cite  them  as  statistics,  but  in 
order  to  dispose  of  the  prevalent  and 
almast  overweening  concern  about  the 
sizeof  our  budget. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  pursue 
the  subject  of  the  Nation's  ability  to  pay 
for  the  educational  aid  program  from  a 
broader  point  of  view.     It  seems  to  me 
that  when  we  lay  aside  our  pencils  and 
sliderules  and  take  a  thoughtful  look  at 
this  matter,  we  are  confronted  with  a 
pathetic  paradox.    The  paradox  is  that 
the  world's  richest  Nation  is  told  it  can- 
not afford  to  meet  its  school  needs  in  a 
time    of    unprecedented    opulence    and 
prosperity.    When  we  consider  this  situ- 
ation further,  the  more  preposterous  it 
becomes.     It  would  be  a  sad  footnote  to 
history  if  it  were  said  that  20th  centurj- 
America  produced  the  world's  best  auto- 
mobiles,    TV    sets,     kitchen     c]ran.sers, 
cigarettes,  lipsticks,  and  deodcranLs  but 
produced  only  semiUterate  students  be- 
cause It  could  not  afford  the  luxury  of 
trying  to  educate  them. 

Becau.se    of    Its    fixation    about    the 
budget,  the   administration  proposes   a 
construction     program     which     would 
stretch  out  financing  of  construction  over 
20  or  30  years  of  debt  sei-vicing  on  State 
or  local   loans.    It  is  merely  an  hors 
d'oeuvre    when    a    full-course    meal    is 
needed  to  sustain  the  body  and  the  mind. 
Of  course,  the  intent  of  this  weekly  pro- 
gram is  to  minimize  the  impact  on  the 
budget.    The  result  would  be  to  dump 
some  of  the  cost  of  construction  upon 
the  backs  of  future  generations.    Yet  the 
President,  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage, suggested  that  the  $3  or  $4.5  billion 
surplus  expected  the  next  fiscal  year  be 
applied  to  the  national  debt  in  order  to 
lighten  the  burden  on  future  genera- 
tions.   The  two  propositions  are  patently 
incompatible   and    contradictory.     Why 
the  grave  concern  for  future  generations 
with  reference  to  the  national  debt   and 
the  cavalier  unconceiTi  about  future  gen- 
ei-at;ons  with  reference  to  the  cost  of 
school  construction?     I  do  not  think  it 
Will  make  much  difference  to  future  gen- 


erations whether  the  burden  thcv  carry 
IS  the  national  debt  or  the  school  debt. 
The  burden  will  be  just  as  hea^T  in  either 
case.  But  if  we  pay  now  for  school  con- 
struction and  for  teachers'  pav  increases 
a.'^  proposed  m  the  Clark  air.endment  at 
lea.st  educated  future  pcnei-ation.';  will  be 
cai  rylnc  tlie  burden  If  ihev  cannoi  be 
called  'educated,  at  least  they  will  have 
a  semblance  of  education.  'We  all  un- 
derstand that  o<i.:f,..::r:-.  :s  not  an  abso- 
lute term.  We  ..;.  r.cv.r  really  edu- 
catx'd.  i.G  i:..iiie:  ;,gw  long  we  hve. 

I  think  -Jirit  ..-  .murh  to  be  .said  about 
methods  of  ed  .-ai..  :^..  Ai^out  cntei-ia: 
about  what  educaiioii  owes  to  the  coiin- 
try  as  u  attempts  to  bring  the  love  of 
learning  to  our  people.  Certainly,  from 
the  more  material  aspect,  we  are  inter- 
ested in  progress  m  the  sciences  and  In 
technical  training  and  m  other  branches 
of  learning  wh.ch  we  need  for  our  na- 
tional defense  and  security. 

Federal  control  i.'?  another  shibboleth 
that  has  been  raised  apamst  aid  to  edu- 
cation. The  Clark  amendment  and  the 
committee  bill— v«  8— now  before  us 
carry  the  identical  wording  in  the  fc>i-m 
of  assurance  apamst  Federal  interfer- 
ence. Section  3  provides  assurance  that 
in  the  administration  of  the  act  no 
agency  or  employee  ol  the  United  States 
shall  exercise  any  direction  over  any 
aspect  of  the  school  program  or  the  ad- 
ministration of  any  school  system  I 
heartily  concur  in  the  wisdom  of  spell- 
ing out  this  specific  a,ssurance. 

The  professed  fear  of  Federal  control 
becomes  a  little  shrill  and  hysterical  at 
tlme^.      Lft    me   print    out    in    the   first 
place  that  the  ab.sence  of  Federal  control 
over  curriculum  and  administration  has 
not  necessarily  led  to  Utopian  conditions. 
Thanks  to  the  etei-nal  vif:ilance  of  the 
parents,  however,  such  abuses  as  patron- 
age appointment  of  teachers  and  favor- 
itism in  purchase  ol  books,  supplies,  and 
.so  forth,  have  been  held  to  a  minimum. 
Secondly,  may  I  point  out  that  Pedrrr.! 
aid  has  not  led  tu  Federal  control  in  many 
areas   of   Federal-State    cooperation.      I 
refer  to  the  land-grant  collepes.  agricul- 
ture expei-iment  stations,  aid  to  educa- 
tion  in   Federal    impact    ai-eas.    Federal 
aid  programs  for  hospitals,  anports,  and 
so  forth.     The  school  aid  prop  ram  w.l! 
have  the  advantage  of  all  the  lone  ex- 
perience we  have  accumulated  in  operat- 
ing many  oiher  successful  and  mutuaiir 
satisfactor>-      Federa!-Stat^      protram.s 
And    finally,     this     additional    thought 
about  Federal  control:  The  U.S  Military 
Academy,  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  the  US  Coast 
Guai-d  Academy  all  ha\e  been  federally 
controlled    since    their    founding.     I    do 
not  believe  that  Federal  control  has  be^en 
suggested   as   a  reason   some  graduates 
may   not   have   been   sufficiently   stimu- 
lated  or  may  have  been  poorly  educated. 
ol   may  lack  some  de.cree  of  enlighten- 
ment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mi".  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  able  friend,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Tennes.'iee, 

Mr.  GORE.  As  the  able  and  distin- 
JTuished  senior  Senator  from  Missouri 
knows,  for  several  years  we  !ia\e  had  a 
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Federal  program  of  aid  to  federally  im- 
pacted areas.  The  able  Senator  repre- 
sents a  State  with  several  such  areas. 
Almost  all  States,  if  indeed  not  all  .States. 
have  such  areas.  The  Federal  aid  has 
been  given. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  is  aware  of 
any  Federal  control  over  the  schools  m 
the  State  of  Missouri  which  has  resulted 
from  this  experience. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  After  nearly  10 
years  in  this  bociy.  I  will  say  to  my 
learned  colieaatue.  if  such  is  the  case  it 
has  never  been  called  to  my  attention. 
The  Senator  may  not  readily  believe 
this,  but  a  very  high  percentatce  of  the 
people  of  my  St.T.e  seem  to  be  able  to 
write,  and  certainly  the  newspapers  are 
able  to  editorialize,  and  I  have  never  yet 
had  one  instance  called  to  my  attention 
of  such  P'ecierai  cuntro!  over  any  of  these 
projects. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  ha.s  bff-n  my  ex- 
perience in  the  State  of  Teniu\s.^ee.  This 
is  a  program  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
which  is  channeled  to  the  States  and 
through  the  States  to  the  local  commu- 
nities, and  It  has  operated  beneficially 
to  the  local  communities,  to  the  children, 
to  the  schools  involved,  and  to  the  Na- 
tional Government,  without  the  Federal 
control  which  both  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  and  I  would  resist. 

Mr  HENNINGS  I  think  the  able 
Senator  has  selected  and  exemplified  an 
excellent  analoey  with  reference  to  some 
of  the  points  we  have  all  been  trying  to 
make.  When  one  is  a.gainst  something 
it  is  easy  to  set  up  ail  sorts  of  strawmen. 
but  when  we  come  down  to  the  hard 
cases  and  look  into  the  facts  we  do  not 
seem  to  hear  much  about  th^m.  We  do 
not  hear  much  about  them  when  we  are 
on  the  ground  talkin?  to  the  pe''p!f  who 
are  experiencins?  and  living  w;:h  the 
problem.s.  who  daily  have  to  try  to  sur- 
mount them,  under  almost  incalculable 
or  insurmountable  odds  and  handicap.s. 

Mr  GORE  I  trust  the  able  Senator 
will  pardon  m^  for  this  intru.sion  into 
his  excellent  address,  upon  which  I  wish 
to  congratulate  him. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  thank  my  friend 
very  much  for  his  very  subv^fantial  con- 
tribution to  what  I  have  been  trying 
to  pomt  out  very  briefly.  I  shall  be 
brief,  becau'^e  many  Senators  have 
spoken  on  this  .subject  and  there  are 
many  others  wh.o  yet  desire  to  speak 
on  it. 

The  New  York  He:a!d  Tribune  in  a 
thouphtf-a  editorial  titled  "The  Schools 
We  Are  Not  Building,"  and  published  on 
January  9.  1960.  had  this  to  say  on  the 
matter  of  feared  Federal  control: 

T'r.ere  is  something  else  to  the  fate  of 
school  aid  In  Congress  besides  disagreement 
over  flnancinf?.  This  Is  the  profound,  al- 
thouEfh  usual'iy  hidden,  conviction  among  a 
number  of  Representatives  and  Senators  that 
the  Federal  Government  must  never  be  al- 
lowed any  control  over,  or  voice  In.  public 
education. 

Even  In  the  acceptance  of  funds  from 
V/.xshlngton  for  the  erection  of  buildings, 
these  people  see  a  dangerous  first  step  to- 
ward Federal  dictation  of  educational  policy. 
Sociallstm,  they  tell  each  other  Bureau- 
cratic in*«rvention.  It  h:is  even  been  sug- 
gested by  some  of  the  supporter.s  of  this  view 
that    the    Federal    Government    ia    so    bur- 


dened by  d*>bt  that  It  is  better  to  let  the 
Slates  rind  the  extra  money  for  themselves. 

Certainly,  local  control  of  education  has 
been  a  Jealously  guarded  tradition  in  the 
United  States.  Would  help  in  building 
.sch>T'.3  threaten  It?  Hardly.  Experience 
h.i.s  .-,.-. J wn  that  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  had  responsibility  for  education. 
as  in  defense  projects  or  military  bases,  there 
ha.s  been  no  shade  or  pressure  whatsoever. 

But  even  more  Important,  there  Is  no  poa- 
''ibility  that  the  money  for  the  vast  effort 
in  education  which  Is  required  can  come 
from  anywhere  else.  The  States  cannot  find 
It.     The  municipalities  even  less. 

I  should  like  to  bring  out  one  point 
which  might  occasion  some  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  some  with  respect  to  the  in- 
tegration matter  in  such  a  program. 

Naturally  we  want  to  see  all  our  chil- 
dren receiving  the  schooling  that  is  their 
right  and  their  heritage,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  can  be  achieved  by  at- 
taching an  integration  rider  to  this  bill. 
There  are  other  and  more  effective  ways 
of  guaranteeing  all  children  their  fair 
share  of  education.  I  fear  that  if  we 
clutter  up  this  legislation  by  such  an 
amendment — and  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  I  know  anything  about  the  purpose 
of  any  Senator  in  offering  such  an 
amendment — I  do  not  believe  it  will 
achieve  its  purpose.  We  hope  that  such 
an  amendment  will  not  be  offered,  be- 
cause integration  and  religion  really  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  bill,  except,  per- 
haps, a;;  they  may  be  collateral  consid- 
erations. The  primary  and  principal 
considerations  which  should  occupy  our 
minds  and  our  consciences  is  that  the 
young  people  of  this  country  should  not 
be  denif  d  the  right  to  education  because 
of  racial,  religious,  or  class  obstruction- 
ism. These  are  fallacious  objections  to 
a  Federal  aid  to  education  program,  and 
I  think  they  have  just  about  run  their 
course. 

The  prime  target  of  those  opposing 
S.  2  and  the  Clark  amendment  is  the 
authorization  of  money  for  teachers'  sal- 
aries. In  opposing  this,  they  strike  at 
the  verj-  heart  of  the  Federal  aid  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  a  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion bill  without  salary  assistance  would 
be  like  a  church  without  an  altar;  a 
fancy  automobile  body  without  an  en- 
gine; an  elaborate  TV  cabinet  housing 
an  inferior  and  faulty  set.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  teachers'  pay  increases,  we  must 
rise  above  selfish  considerations  to  pro- 
mote the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  just 
made  a  report  which  indicates  the  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  public  school  teachers  in 
the  classroom.  The  report  on  teacher 
turnover  for  the  1957-58  school  year 
showed  that  137.000  teachers,  or  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  Nation's  total 
teaching:  stafT,  left  the  profession. 

Teaching  is  an  honorable  profession. 
Many  of  those  teachers  left  reluctantly 
because  of  economic  pressures  and  other 
responsibilities.  I  think  the  fault  lies 
with  us  for  allowing  meager  salaries  to 
be  the  condition  which  caused  able  and 
competent  persons  to  retire  from  teach- 
in?. 

It  is  almost  axiomatic:  If  we  cannot 
pay  adequate  salaries  to  attract  young 
people  to  the  teaching  profession  and  iX 


we  cannot  pay  them  enough  to  remain  in 
the  profession,  we  shall  surely  have  in- 
ferior instruction  and  substandard  edu- 
cation. Teachers'  salaries  are  on  the 
bottom  rung  of  the  pay  ladder  of  virtu- 
ally all  professions,  with  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  clergy.  It  is  an  indictment 
of  our  society  when  we  oblige  the  teach- 
ers of  our  children  to  go  around  In  shiny 
clothes,  their  minds  preoccupied  with 
bills  rather  than  ideas  and  ideals.  Let 
me  point  out  that  the  teacher  along  with 
the  pensioner  and  those  living  on  fixed 
incomes  have  been  hardest  hit  by  infla- 
tion. The  increase  In  salary  that  would 
be  possible  under  the  Clark  amendment 
would  give  them  relief  that  is  long  over- 
due. 

I  am  boundless  In  my  admiration  for 
the  able  and  dilierent  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  for  his  tireless 
work  in  behalf  of  all  of  us — in  behalf  of 
this  country  and  the  free  world— in 
offering  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  kind  words  and  for  his  offer  of 
support. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  talking  about  school  buildings 
and  teachers'  salaries.  We  have  not 
touched  upon  another  and  perhaps 
greater  ingredient  in  the  education  of 
our  American  youth.  I  refer  to  quality. 
I  would  like  to  quote  two  paragraphs 
from  an  editorial,  titled  "Deficiency  in 
Education,"  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  January  29,  1960. 

But  the  problem  of  American  education 
goes  deeper  than  lack  of  buildings  or  lack  of 
equipment  of  lack  of  scholarships  or  lack  of 
pay,  or  even  lack  of  personnel.  It  involves 
quality:  quality  of  teachers,  quality  of  In- 
struction, quality  of  curricula,  quality  of 
students,  quality  of  output,  quality  of 
standards.  Here  is  the  area  of  greatest  de- 
ficiency that  cannot  be  curred  merely  by 
plant  or  money. 

Nevertheless,  new  plants  and  more  money 
are  primary  essentials  if  America's  educa- 
tional deficiencies  are  to  be  remedied.  A 
satisfactory  aid  to  education  bill  would  help 
meet  this  urgent  need:  and  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  either  party  can  face  the  people  with 
a  clear  conscience  next  November  IX  no  ac- 
tion Is  taken  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  said,  "The  Presi- 
dent will  surely  veto  this  bill  if  it  goes  be- 
yond the  administration  bill."  This  is 
brandished  about  with  all  the  swagger  of 
a  7-year-old  playing  cowboy  with  a 
loaded  gun  instead  of  a  toy  pistol.  How- 
ever, this  threat  should  not  deter  us 
from  performing  our  duty  and  fulfilling 
our  obligations.  The  President  has  his 
responsibility  and  we  have  our  own  re- 
sponsibility toward  the  children  of  our 
Nation.  Let  us,  at  least,  say  that  we 
shall  meet  our  responsibility  in  this  mat- 
ter. 

The  President  has  a.sserted  that  he 
knows  more  about  defense  than  anybody 
else,  and  he  could  be  right,  although  I 
have  heard  it  disputed  by  competent  and 
informed  persons.  But  it  does  not  nec- 
essarily follow  that  he  knows  more  about 
education  than  anybody  else.  As  for 
me,  I  would  prefer  to  listen  to  the  coun- 
sel of  tho.se  who  speak  with  unquestioned 
competency  on  the  subject. 

Being  a  lawyer,  perhaps  I  a.Ti  rather 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  experts,  people 
who  have  had  experience  in  the  field. 
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It  seems  to  me  th;at  the  Parent-Tcaclier 
Association,  tlie  National  Education  As- 
sociation. scholuKs  professors,  and  like 
groups  are  better  qualified  than  most  to 
speak  from  Sinai  ?n  this  question  They 
are  supporting  this  Federal  aid  bill  with 
teachers'  salaries  Included.  Further- 
more. I  suspect  that  the  best  qualified  of 
all  to  speak  on  the  subject  are  the  par- 
ents of  school-a*e  children.  They  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  quality  and 
the  quantity  of  education  that  their 
children  are  receiving.  They  are  also 
supporting  this  Federal  aid  bill  with 
teachers'  salaries  included.    And  so  do  I. 

Mr.  President,  Good  Housekeeping 
magazine  ran  an  institutional  advertise- 
ment in  the  New  York  Times  the  other 
day.    This  phrase  caught  my  eye: 

One  thing  known  both  to  men  and  women 
Is  this:  A  lady  must  say  "No"  many  times 
to  give  full  meaning  to  her  "Tes." 

Congress  has  said  "No"  to  Federal  aid 
for  education  so  many  times  over  the 
years  that  our  "Yes"  on  this  amendment 
certainly  should  te  meaningful. 

In  concluding  we  hear  It  said  quite  fre- 
quently that  America  lacks  a  sense  of 
direction,  that  it  licks  goals,  that  it  lacks 
dedicated  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  in  pa.'^sing  the  bill  with 
the  Clark  amendments  which  provide  ex- 
panded educational  opportunities,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  will  be  moving  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  better  c.vilization.  and  toward 
a  greater  enlightenment  of  all  people 
everj'where, 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
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PAYMENT  OF  EQUALIZATION 

GRANTS      TO      THE      STATE      OF 
ALASKA 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  ind  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ha\v'aii  (Mr.  Long!  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
authorizing  the  a.jpropriation  of  funds 
for  the  payment  cf  equalization  grants 
to  the  State  of  Alaska  over  a  15-year 
period— beginning  July  1.  1961— to  assist 
the  49th  State  in  catchinu  up  in  its  road 
program  with  its  sister  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OF^FICER.  The  bill 
^^■ill  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2976)  to  amend  section  44 
of  Public  Law  8&-'?0.  approved  June  25. 
1959,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Ghuenikg  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Long  of  Hawaii)  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  proposal  con- 
tained in  this  bill  represents  a  matter  of 
simple  equity  and  Justice  for  one  of  the 
Nation's  newest  States. 

While  at  first  blush  this  might  appear 
to  be  an  attempt  by  the  State  of  Alaska 
to  secure  special  and  more  favored  treat- 
ment for  itself,  a  closer  scrutiny  will 
reveal  that  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 

The  bill  gives  tc  the  State  of  Ala.ska 
nothing  the  other  States  have  not  al- 
ready received— and  which  the  then 
lemtory  of  Alaska  itself  would  have 
received  if  it  had  been  treated  on  the 
fl^'^^  PQuaUty  v,ith  the  other  States 
and  the  Territory  of  Hawau. 


Alaska  is  not  asking  for  special  treat- 
ment— it  is  asking  for  equal  treatment— 
It  IS  asking  for  funds  which  f>hould  right- 
fully have  been  paid  to  tlie  tcrntorv  over 
the  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
President,  the  figures  will  show  that 
through  this  bill  the  State  of  Ala,ska  is 
asking  for  many  millions  less  tl:an  it 
could  rightfully  claim.  In  addition  it  is 
making  no  claim  for  the  untold  and  un- 
measuiable  millions  lost  to  Alaska  be- 
cause its  economic  grov.th  tlirougli  the 
years  has  been  held  back  becau.se  of  the 
inequality  of  treatment  It  received  with 
respect  to  the  allotment  of  Federal  aid 
highway  funds. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose,  Mr.  President, 
to  indulge  in  recriminations  about  the 
past  or  to  repeat  the  reasons  for  the  dis- 
criminations against  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  with  respect  to  Federal  aid  high- 
way grants. 

Tlie  facts  are  matters  of  public  record. 

That  there  has  been  discrimination  in 
this  matter  against  the  State  of  Alaska 
was  recognized  last  year  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs when  it  said,  in  reporting  out  the 
Alaska  omnibus  bill: 

The  committee  has  Included  proTlslons  In 
this  bill  placing  the  State  of  Alaska  uhdsr 
the  Pederal-ald  highway  program  on  the 
same  basis  as  all  other  States.  It  has  done 
so  with  the  full  realization,  however,  that 
With  respect  to  highways  Alaska  has  been 
inequitably  treated  In  the  past  and  would 
have  entered  upon  statehood  with  a  highway 
system  much  more  advanced  If  It  had  been 
treated  with  rcrprct  to  Federal-aid  highway 
aid  on  the  same  basis  as  the  other  St.ntes 
and  territories.  As  has  been  pointed  out, 
Alaska  did  not  participate  nt  all  In  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program  until  1956  and 
from  then  on  only  on  a  limited  basis. 

The  committee,  therefore,  feels  that  the 
Congress  still  has  a  responsibility  and  a  duty 
to  examine  this  situation  in  the  near  future 
more  closely  in  order  to  provide  for  equitable 
and  equal  treatment  for  the  new  State. 

It  Is  hoped  that  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  will,  therefore,  study 
fully  this  problem  and  recommend  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  the  steps  needed  to 
assure  Alaska's  participation  In  the  highway 
program  on  the  basis  of  full  equality,  taking 
Into  consideration  Its  limited  past  partici- 
pation. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  activities  of 
my  distinguished  coUeague  from  Alaska, 
who  I  am  glad  to  see  is  occupying  the 
chair,  and  who  was  then  a  voteless  Dele- 
gate in  the  House,  we  would  not  have 
been  included  even  on  that  llmit4?d  basis. 
I  am  happy  to  pay  this  tribute  to  my  col- 
league from  Alaska.  Much  tliat  Alaska 
received  before  it  became  a  State  was 
due  to  his  indefatigable  efforts  and  de\  o- 
tion  to  the  cause  of  Alaska.  It  was  a 
great  achievement,  considering  particu- 
larly the  fact  that  he  had  no  vote  tn  the 
House. 

As  I  say,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  discrimination 
in  the  past  against  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  has  been  recognized. 

The  extent  of  tliat  discrimination  ha.5 
been  computed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent.  that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  a  table  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  showing  the  actual 
apportiomnents  and  allocations  to 
Alaska,  and  estimated  aniouiits  Aiaaka 


would  have  received  had  the  Territory 

participated  in  all  apportionments  on  ilie 
i>a;rie  ba.s:.s  as  other  Slates. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabic  wa-; 
ordered  to  be  rrintrd  m  the  Recokd.  as 
follows : 

Table  IX.— Actual  apportionments  a^ui  allo- 
cations to  Alaska,  and  tstimattd  amounts 
Alaska  would  have  received  had  the  Terri- 
tory participated  in  all  apportionments  on 
ttie  same  basis  as  other  States 
[in  millions  o'  dollars) 


Fund 

E.niniat* 

Actual 

1917-33: 

Fcdi.ra!  uid 

trr.z 

48.1 

e.1 

204.8 

136.8 

.6 

16.1 

KTrfrgency  tnndsl 

1930-W:                                   

I'ruwar  primarv 

rrowar  sccond.u^- 

-—----— 

194«-^S  and  195(MiO,  inclusive: 
Primary   .. 

»«2.V2 
117.0 

6.2 

Petnnrtary...  . 

frban .    .  „ 
1959:  D-funOs    .       

Subtotal 

61«.e 

48.  <l 

rorest  highways 

4a8 

14.  C 
1.1 

32. 5 

I'ublic  liuji"! 

.\cKvss  rcml  fund: 

t^'c. « 

Sec.  12 

2.5 
>1.1 

Subtotal ; 

89.0 

30  1 

Total 

575. « 

84.7 

J  Ift'U-SS  public  work?  and  works  wopram  hichw^y 
•  Alaska  received  their  1st  FcderaJ-ald  htpliway  funds 
under  the  Fciieral-.^id  Uipliway  Act  of  1956. 
'  Tot:il  approved  as  of  IX'C.  31,  1S*58. 

Source:  Bureau    of   Public    Roads,    Departnient    of 
Coniiuerce,  WRshington,  U.C,  Febniary  ly.W. 

Mr.  GRUE:>IING.  Mr.  President,  this 
table  shows  that  during  the  years  since 
1917  through  1959  there  should  have 
been  allotted  to  the  TeiTitory  of  Alaska 
the  sum  of  $575,600,000,  Actually  Uie 
Territory  of  Alaska  received  the  sum  of 
$84,700,000.  Thus  the  Territory  was  not 
given,  during  those  years,  $490  mil- 
lion—funds which  should  rightfully 
have  been  allotted  to  the  Territory  for 
its  road  piogram. 

This  during  a  period  from  1917  to 
1959.  We  are  not  talkinp.  then,  of  al- 
most $491  million  in  1960  depreciated 
dollars.  Some  of  those  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  build  roads  would  have  been  paid 
to  the  TerritoiT  of  Alaska  during  a  time 
when  their  value  would  have  purchased 
much  more  than  they  will  in  1960. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  my  colleagues  to 
think  of  the  great  economic  growth  th.^t 
could  have  been  Alaska's  had  these 
funds  been  paid  to  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  when  they  should  have  been  paid 
to  the  Territory  if  it  had  been  treated  in 
full  equality. 

My  prop>osal,  therefore,  over  the  15 
years  starting  July  1.  1961.  would 
amount  to  some  $191  million  less  than 
the  Federal  Government  would  have 
paid  to  the  Territoi-y  of  Alaska  had  if 
been  treated  on  the  .same  basis  a.«  the 
other  States  and  territories. 

My  concern  about  the  lack  of  roads  m 
Alaska  has  been  Ion?  and  deep,  as  it  has 
t^een  also  the  concern  of  my  colleague 
I  have  spoken  and  written  about  the 
need  for  roads  for  many  years  before  I 
came  to  the  Senate  of  the  Urjted  States. 

Over  a  year  ago — on  Februai-y  19, 
1959—1  called  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  Alaska's  great  needs  in  this  re- 
.spect.    I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
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portion  of  my  remarks  at  that  time  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Grutntno.  •  •  *  I  am  happy  the 
Senator  brought  up  the  fact  that  Alaska 
enter*  the  Union  In  a  unique  situation.  In 
which  not  only  a  few  but  the  majority  of 
Its  communities  are  unconnected  to  each 
o'.her  by  highway.  If  we  have  a  compar:ihie 
situation  In  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  land  transportation — "w.d  I  say  that  be- 
cause Alaskans  are  very  alrmindf^d  rvnd  our 
air  services  are  good— we  would  have  one 
railway  system  ex'eiid'r.jj  from  New  Y'jric 
to  Chicago,  perhaps  g^jir-g  by  way  oX  Cleve- 
land and  Detroit  or  Indianapolis  Th-re 
would  be  a  hiah'vay  rouij;hIy  p<»rnU"i;r.^  th-vt 
highway  but  t.\king  .'\  slUh'ly  d.-Tprerit  route. 
jf^lng  perhaps  through  PhUadelplUa  Pitts- 
burgh, and  Clncir::'.ar!  There  miijht  be  a 
branch  or  two  e-;tend.ng  f  om  that  highway. 
The  Capital  of  the  Nation  woud  be  uncon- 
nected with  a!-.y  other  cl'.y  by  highway. 
There  would  be  a  fpw  &hort  .stubs  of  roads 
going  out  from  it  .Ar.ci  rr,,ni  .1  fex  of  Uie  cities. 
The  rest  of  tiie  country  would  have  to  de- 
pond  on  air  transportaM  ,v,  That  contrast 
Ulus'rates  the  sltuatl  -n  in  ALi-skA  today  Ob- 
viously a  ereat  area  such  a.s  Ala.ska  cannot 
be  developed  without  highways.  Our  48 
States  would  never  have  developed  without 
them.  I  am  hopeful  this  Congress  will  see 
fit  to  initiate  a  measure  or  measures  which 
will  enable  us  to  compensate  for  the  many 
years  of  exclusion  from  Federal  highway 
legislation — which  will  enable  us  to  catch  up. 
and  to  secure  a  highway  "system  that  Is 
proper,  just,  and  nece?.sarv  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Alaska  1  Congressional  Recoeo,  vol, 
105,  pt.  2.  p   2659  1 

Mr  GRUENTNG  Mr  President,  I 
expressed  at  that  tinv-'  tht-  hope  that  this 
Consrress  would  enact  a  measure  which 
would  enable  Ala.ska  to  comppn?ate  for 
the  many  years  of  exclusion  froin  Fed- 
eral highway  legislation. 

Since  that  time  I  have  consulted  with 
many  persons — with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Penafe  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  with  the  able  members 
of  its  staff — with  officials  in  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  who  have  been  most 
helpful — and  with  many,  many  able  men 
and  women  in  my  own  State  who  know 
Its  needs  intimately. 

Out  of  these  consultations  and  from 
the  advice  received,  there  has  evolved  a 
road  plan  for  the  State  of  Alaska  to  as- 
sist it  in  catching  up  with  its  sister 
States  On  December  4.  1959,  there  was 
printed  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  a  report  prepared  by  me  entitled 
"Highways  in  Ala.^ka."  I  ask  unanimous 
c^n.sent  that  pertinent  excerpts  from 
this  report  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows : 

.Al.iSK.i  enters  the  t'nion  under  condltlona 
wli.jh  are  unique  In  many  fields.  This  is  a 
result.  In  the  main,  of  the  fact  that  the  49th 
State  lags  47  years  af'er  the  last  of  her 
piredecessors  m  being  admitted:  and  these 
were  ye^irs  In  which  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment changed  as  never  before  in  our  history. 
Alaaka  haa  a  lot  of  catching  up"  to  do  to 
be  on  a  basis  of  real.  In  addition  to  merely 
technical,  equality  with  her  sister  States 

In  no  respect  Is  the  contrast  between 
.Ma.ska  And  all  th"  other  States  more  marK^d 
th^in   in  surface  iransportnliot;      A   i  k  .  en- 


ters the  'tJnlon  unique  In  that  not  merely  a 
few  but  i  majority  of  her  communities  are 
unconne<  ted  with  any  others  by  highway  or 
railroad.  By  the  same  token,  these  Isolated 
Alaska  communities  are  unconnected  with 
the  continental  highway  system 

Perhapj  nowhere  in  the  (-'her  49  States 
doe.s  the-e  exi.st  a  connmunity.  no  matter 
how  sm.iU,  to  which  it  Is  not  p'.>6Slble  to 
drive  In  an  a'ltomoblle  or  ride  In  a  tiain. 
The  who  e  economy  and  civilization  of  20th 
century  .Vmerica  i.s  h.wed  on  thi.s  i'"e  and 
ready  access  f-r  goods  .ind  people  The  very 
character  of  the  American  citizen  Is  un- 
doubtedlv  conditl  .red  in  an  imp'-irtant  way 
by  the  clrcumstan-e  li.nv  in  m.itf^r  where 
he  li'.es.  he  can  get  in  the  f.imlly  automoblia 
and  drlvi!  somewhere — to  the  nearest  larg« 
city   to  the  capital  of  his  State  or  Nation. 

In  Alaska,  five  of  the  seven  largest  cities, 
in<-l\idins  Juneau,  the  capital,  have  no  road 
system  which  leada  to  any  other  place  A 
dozen  cities  with  population  of  1,000  or  more 
have  nelUier  road  nor  rail  connection  with 
any  other  city.  In  terms  of  surface  trans- 
portation, Alaska  in  1959  Is  In  about  the  same 
situation  as  other  States  found  themselves 
In  1850  before  the  construction  of  trans- 
continental railroads  or  a  nationwide  road 
network 

The  reason  for  this  state  of  afTalrs  In  the 
4Dth  State  Is  not  far  to  seek.  It  Is  owing  to 
longstanding  and  almost  totally  unrelieved 
discrimination  In  the  manner  In  which  Fed- 
eral highway  programs  have  been  enacted. 
Until  1956,  Alaska  was  totally  excluded  from 
Federal -aid  highway  legislation.  Since 
1956.  AUtska  has  been  Included,  but  on  a 
siiarply  reduced  basis.  The  State  Ls  still 
totally  excluded  from  the  Interstate  or 
throughway  part  of  Federal  program* — ex- 
cept that  Alaska  Is  Included  In  the  collec- 
tion of  the  excise  taxes  which  support  the 
Interstate  program. 

According  to  figures  provided  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads,  there  are  today  5.356 
miles  of  roads  in  Alaska.  Of  this  total,  1.249 
miles  are  classified  as  unconatructed.  In 
other  words,  these  roads  exist  only  on  paper. 
Of  the  remainder,  only  2.515  miles  are  of 
such  quality  and  In  such  locations  that 
travel  over  them  la  possible  throughout  the 
year. 

As  far  as  surface  Is  concerned.  1.113  miles 
are  surfaced  or  paved.  38  miles  surface 
treated,  2.720  miles  gravel,  and  246  miles 
unimproved.  The  total  of  existing  and  un- 
constructed  rural  roads  Is  5,320  miles,  of 
such  urban  roads  23  miles. 

This  Is  a  meager  network  Indeed  for  an 
area  one- fifth  the  size  of  the  other  49  States 
combined  It  seems  obvious  that  the  first 
thing  which  must  be  done  to  enable  Alaska 
to  progress  Is  to  provide  a  means  to  con- 
struct roads  in  the  new  State. 

The  BPR  statistics  show  that  1  653  miles 
comprise  a  connecting  primary  system  that 
serves  the  cities  of  Anchorage,  Palmer,  Fair- 
banks, Valdez,  Seward,  and  Homer.  Some 
2,454  miles  In  a  secondary  system  connect 
with  the  primary  system  Much  of  Alaska's 
road  mileage  consists  of  Isolated  stubs  of 
road  that  lead  a  short  distance  from  popu- 
lation centers  and  then  end  abruptly. 

"Why  roads?"  Is  a  question  which  hardly 
needs  asking  in  modern-day  America.  Roads 
are  the  arteries  of  transportation,  commerce, 
and  Industry.  "Why  roads  In  Alaska?"  can 
be  answered  In  exactly  the  same  terms  as  If 
the  question  related  to  Michigan,  New  Mex- 
ico, California,  or  New  York. 

Providing  roads  will  enhance  the  economy 
not  only  of  the  49th  Slate  but  also  of  the 
Nation.  There  Is,  for  residents  and  visitors 
alike,  the  obvious  pleasure  of  travel  In  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  SUtea,  on 
adequately  constructed  and  maintained 
routes  which  will  allow  the  Nation's  citizens 
to  observe  the  majestic  scenic  wonders  of 
Ala  ka  From  the  grandeur  of  her  sweepln'j 
mountainous    panorama    that    Includes    the 


f- )!r.',:ient's  highest  peak  1 20.300-foot-hlgh 
Mount  McKtnley)  tr>  her  many  mirror  lakes 
and  colorful  streams  ALvska  provides  for 
tourists— -and  AiaRkans.  Uxj — scenery  that 
has  no  equal  elsewhere  In  the  world  Too, 
the  avid  sportsman  will  find  Alaska  a  fisher- 
man's glory,  .",  hunter's  pari>d;.si'  .'  ir  big 
game  and  fish  abound.  Alaska  is  tlie  .mv 
State  where  every  species  of  Nor'h  Amor.r,ai 
bear  is  found,  for  example.  T  r  r.  la  al- 
ready a  major  Industry  and  gr  -v  :4;  rapidly. 
It  may  well  be  Alaska's  greatest  single  eco- 
nomic potential 

Then  the  natural  resources  waiting  to  be 
developed  Include  practically  all  the  known 
minerals  In  the  world  today.  These  range 
from  gold  and  sllyer,  lead,  eU.c.  and  copper 
to  mercury  and  antimony,  platinum  chro- 
mium, nickel.  Iron,  molybdenum,  and  tung- 
sten. I>eposlts  are  knowi.  to  exist  of  fluor- 
spar, petroleum,  and  natural  gas,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  vast  storehouses  of  coal.  In  timber, 
approximately  3S0  billion  board  feet — Includ- 
ing spruce,  hemlock,  cedar,  cottonwood.  and 
birch — grow  In  Alaska  forests  which  are  of 
vital  Importance  to  a  lumber- hungry  Na- 
tion. The  State's  hydroelectric  power  po- 
tential should  be  mentioned  In  passing,  fur 
Alaska's  many  rivers  and  hanging  lakes  con- 
tain millions  of  potential  kllowatta  for  In- 
dtiatrlftl  and  domestic  use. 

All  this  wealth  that  Is  Alaaka  cries  out  to 
be  developed,  and  a  major  program  of  Alaska 
throughways  la  urgently  needed  to  aerve  as 
tapllnes  to  the  vast  resources  that  have  been 
out  of  reach  of  potential  capital  Investors 
throughout  Alaska's  hlatory. 

In  the  matter  of  roadbulldlng  all  the  other 
States  have  been  assisted  to  a  large  extent 
by  aid  from  the  US.  Government  programs 
The  Federal  Aid  Road  Act  of  1916  provided 
the  country's  first  major,  national  highway 
program.  Alaska  was  totally  excluded.  In 
1921  the  Federal  Highway  Act  substantially 
amended  the  prevlovu  law.  but  again  Alaska 
was  left  out  When  Alaaka  finally  was  In- 
cluded In  1956.  the  Ingredient  of  total  land 
area  In  the  formula  for  computing  the 
amount  of  funds  due  the  State  was  cut 
down.  In  Alaska's  case,  by  two-thirds,  leaving 
only  one- third  of  Alaska's  area  counted. 
The  cut  was  made  over  strenuovia  protests  of 
Delegate — now  Senator — E.   L.    (Bob)    Babt- 

LETT. 

statistics  prove  that  If  Alaska  had  shared 
on  an  equal  basis  with  the  other  States  In 
roadbulldlng  programs,  her  share  by  now 
would  have  reached  the  $576  million  figure. 
Instead.  Alaaka  has  received  only  984  7  mil- 
lion since  191S.  Alaaka  Is  still  totally  elim- 
inated from  the  Interstate  throughway  trust 
fund  prograni  (as  distinguished  from  the 
1956  act's  ABC  funds  for  primary,  second- 
ary, and  urban  roads.  In  which  Alaska  does 
participate,  although  on  a  one-third  basis), 

Alaeka  has  been  subject  to  all  the  Federal 
taxee  over  the  years  that  all  the  other  States 
have  paid.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  through 
taxation,  Alaska  haa  helped  support  the  Fed- 
eral aid  highway  program  since  1916.  even 
though  not  receiving  1  penny  In  return. 
(The  funds  Alaska  did  receive  in  the  form 
of  appropriations  to  the  Alaska  Road  Com- 
mission and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
were  drastically  reduced,  as  compared  with 
other  States'  participation,  or.  during  some 
years,  curtailed — eliminated — altogether) . 

In  addition.  Ala&kana  were  and  are  now 
paying,  since  1956,  the  special  tax  on  tires, 
tubes,  gasoline,  oil.  new  automobiles,  trucks, 
buses,  and  trailers  through  which  the  inter- 
state throughway  system  Is  supported.  Yet 
Alaskans  are  deprived  of  all  the  benefits  from 
this  fund. 

In  recent  years  the  US  Oovernnnent  has 
given  outright  grants  to  many  foreign  coun- 
tries for  various  road  programs.  In  the  past 
decade,  for  example,  1127  million  has  been 
granted  to  five  Central  American  countries 
for  vise  In  completion  of  the  Inter-American 
H.^hway.     Surely  no  area  Is  mure  vitally  In 
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need  of  roads  to  connect  with  an  Inter- 
Amerlcan  roadway  system  than  is  this  coun- 
try's largest  State,  vith  Ita  strategic  military 
importance  aa  a  defense  outpost  and  outer 
perimeter  In  the  de.'erise  warning  system. 

Even  If  Alaaka  should  be  included  on  a 
basis  of  equality  In  all  the  now-existing  Fed- 
eral aid  to  roadbulldlng  programs,  it  would 
be  Impossible  ever  t3  catch  up  with  the  rest 
of  the  States  and  put  Alaska's  road  network 
on  a  par  with  that  of  the  other  49  States. 
This  situation  jxisej  the  problem  of  how  to 
achieve  for  Alaska  i>  Just  parity  or  equality 
with  the  other  States  What  U  the  best 
method  of  obtaining  the  end  result  of  equal- 
ity? Alaaka,  In  Its  pioneer  stage  of  develop- 
ment, does  not  need  superhlKhwnvF  nf  four- 
or  «lx-lane  construe tior.  hi  •;.!.■-  nine  It 
does  need  many  mlli-s  if  less  pi.v;,  rate  high- 
ways, to  put  the  49th  .S!.i'f  "I.  11  L  •..-..'■  of  par- 
ity with  the  others,  at  laast  to  end  the  Isola* 
tlon  of  comm unities  one  from  another. 

M:  GRUENING  Mr  President  t)if» 
program  I  proc>ose  has  the  approval  and 
s...pport  of  the  Oo'/ernor  of  the  SUte  of 
,Ma.ska.  I  ask  unarJmous  consent  to  liave 
^..serU'd  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
a  letter  received  from  the  able  Governor 
of  Alaska,  the  Honorable  William  A. 
Egan,  giving  his  comments  on  my  pro- 
posed road  proprim  for  the  State  of 
Alaska. 

The  PRESIDINCi  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oi-dered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joined  in  the  sponsorship 
of  this  bill  by  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Long).  His 
action  in  doing  so  is  evidence  of  his  in- 
nate fairness.  For,  after  the  then  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii  w^  admitted  to  full 
participation  in  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program,  and  well  before  the  date  when 
it  would  be  admitted  as  a  State  into  the 
Union,  a  special  act  of  Congress — Public 
Law  722,  71st  Congress,  approved  Febru- 
ary 23,  1931— was  passed  authorizing  the 
payment  of  not  to  exceed  $880,000  to  the 
then  Territory.  Ir.  the  words  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Hayden]  who  reported  the  bill  from 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories  and 
Insular  Affairs,  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
was  "to  amend  the  act  by  which  the 
Federal  Highway  Act  of  July  11,  1916. 
was  made  to  apply  to  the  Temtorj-  of 
Hawaii,  and  to  equalize  the  problem  of 
road  construction  in  Hawaii  through 
payment  to  the  Territory-  of  certam  sums 
that  are  representative  In  part  of  the 
aid  that  would  have  been  given  the  Ter- 
ritory had  the  Pi?deral  Highway  Act 
when  passed  been  held  to  have  extended 
these  benefits  to  Hawaii  equally  with  the 
States." 

The  bill  we  present  today  is  modeled 
after  that  precedent. 

It  proposes  a  reasonable,  modest,  con- 
structive program. 

It  is  a  program  designed  to  strengthen 
not  only  Alaska  but  the  United  States 
as  well. 

Under  the  ICA  piogram  we  have  done 
much  more  In  a  shorter  period  of  time 
for  foreign  nations.  Can  we  afTord  to  do 
less  for  our  own  Nation,  for  our  own 
economy,  for  our  ov,-n  defense  ' 
•  oJJ^^  t^e  4  fiscel  years  1955  through 
1S59.  Inclusive.  ICA  has  spent  $217  542,- 
''J  aiding  the  highway  systems  of  tor- 
«Kn  nations.    During  this  period  Amer- 


ican dollars  have  been  spent  abroad  for 
highways  at  the  average  rate  of  $43  - 
508.554.  The  funds  have  been  spent 
for  a  variety  of  pro'ecls  from  $2,537,250 
for  roads  In  Jordan  to  $6,514,000  for 
hiL'hway  improvements  in  Eg^-pt  to  $12,- 
349  000  for  the  Pacific  Slope  Highway  in 
Guatemala,  to  S3  000  for  seminars'for 
Mexican  highway  official.^,  to  $7  400  000 
for  a  port  highway  m  Cambodia,  to 
$5,440,000  for  h,|.'hway.<-  and  bridges  in 
Vietnam,  and  so  on  and  on  and  on  to 
the  tune  of  over  $217  million  in  5  years. 

How  do  these  projects  measure  up — in 
terms  of  making  the  United  States  strong 
and  secure — with  some  of  the  proposi-d 
roads  under  the  program  I  have  set  loi  ih 
for  the  State  of  Alaska? 

One  part  of  this  proposal  would  be  for 
a  road  from  Fairbanks  to  Nome.  Of 
i!ils  project.  General  Twining 's  reply  to 
my  Inquiry  stated: 

This  route  would  provide  logistical  support 
for  Galena  Airport  and  certain  DEW-line 
and  White  Alice  sites  in  the  Nome-Unalak- 
leet  area  by  a  landllne  of  communication. 
These  Inetallatlons  are  now  supplied  by  air 
and  sea. 

General  Twining  in  addition  to  being 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
StafT,  served  In  Alaska  for  a  number  of 
years  as  the  commanding  general  of  the 
Alaska  Command.  No  one  in  our  Mili- 
tary Establishment  is  better  qualified  to 
speak  with  authority  on  Alaska's  needs 
in  a  field  so  wholly  connected  with  de- 
fense ;  namely,  highways. 

The  construction  cost  of  the  road  is 
estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
at  $26,400,000. 

Would  the  investment  of  this  sum  in  a 
road  from  Fairbanks  to  Nome  be  a  better 
investment — economically  and  militar- 
ily—for the  United  States  than  the 
$42,496,100  American  dollars  poured  into 
Guatemala  in  the  fiscal  years  1955 
through  1959? 

Would  this  $26  million  Investment  in 
the  road  from  Fairbanks  to  Nome  be  a 
better  investment  of  American  dollars 
than  the  $28,139,000  American  dollars 
spent  on  highways  in  Thailand.' 

Would  this  $26,400,000  investment  in 
the  road  from  Fairbanks  to  Nome  be  a 
better  investment  of  American  dollars 
than  the  $127  million  granted  to  five 
Centra]  American  countries  for  use  in 
completion  of  the  inter-American  high- 
way? That  highway  incidentally,  has 
not  yet  been  completed. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  continue  at 
great  length  comparing  projects  we  have 
spent  American  dollars  on  abroad  with 
the  economic  and  military  value.-;  which 
would  accrue  from  investing  scime  of  that 
money  in  the  development  of  our  own 
country.  One  such  development  pro- 
gram IS  the  one  set  forth  in  the  bill  I 
have  introduced  today. 

I  hope  it  will  be  speedily  enacted 

ExHiBrr   1 
State  or  Alaska. 

OrnCE  OF  THE  GOVEKNOR 

Juneau   Jauua'-y  12    1960 
Hon    E^Ni!:sT  Gruening, 
US  Senate. 
Wasnxngton,  DC. 

Dsaa  BaNKST  In  your  letter  of  January  9, 
1960,  you  request  Informatlcm  regarding  my 
position  as  to  the  beet  type  of  prv>gram  for 
future   highway    construction   In   Aiaska. 


It  la  my  belief  that  Alaska  needs  hh  vou 
have  so  ably  p-esented  a  Federal  grant"  In 
an  amount  not  less  ih^n  $300  million,  which 
would  bolster  our  all-Mut  efforts  to  snme- 
what  catch  up  with  our  lark  of  appropria- 
tions m  UUs  field  during  the  time  we  were 
in  lerntonal  su.tu.'-  This  amount  of  money 
w.>u.d  not  nea.'ly  cover  that  to  which  we 
wjuld  have  been  entitled  had  we  been  par- 
ticipants under  the  provisions  of  the  Fcd- 
ernl   Aid  Highwny  Act  over  pa.«t  years 

The  best  wn v  to  accomplish  this.  In  a 
mftimer  which  wutild  allow  an  orderly  and 
e«i  lent  administration  of  construction  of 
our  badly  netded  highways,  would  be  In  the 
enaclmei.i  o:  a  .iihurizatlon  legislation  pro- 
viding for  an  aijpropriatlon  of  $300  million. 
•20  million  of  which  would  be  appn.prlnled 
annually  over  the  next  15-year  period  of 
time.  It  Is  my  recommendnuon  tJiat  the 
bill  contain  provisions  Uiat  over  the  first  5 
years  of  Uie  period,  commencing  on  July  I, 
1982.  the  State  of  Alaaka  be  authorized  to 
use  r:)t  more  than  %b  mUUon  annually  for 
maintenance  purposes.  In  addition.  anT^j- 
thorleatlon  should  be  made  that  over  that 
flrtt  5-year  period,  not  more  than  »S  million 
annually  could  be  used  .Tom  these  funds  for 
access,  farm,  etc.,  roads  This  would  mean 
that,  over  the  first  6  years  of  the  program, 
we  would  be  receiving  a  grant  of  $12  million 
annually  to  bolster  our  Pederal-ald  highway 
routes.  During  the  remaining  10  years  of 
the  program,  the  entire  appropriation  of  $20 
•  million  would  be  u.^^ed  solely  on  the  FeOrril- 
ald  network. 

If  we  can  obtain  Federal  assistance  In  this 
fashion  to  offset  a  major  portion  of  the 
maintenance  burden  over  the  first  5  years. 
together  with  Federal  agreement  to  use  $3 
million  annually  over  that  S-yeao-  period  for 
farm  and  access  roads  and  In  addition  to 
what  the  State  of  Alaska  can  appropriate  for 
all  purposes  related  to  highway  construction, 
then  the  State  of  Alaska  wiil.  beyond  any 
question,  be  In  a  position  on  July  i,  1967,  to 
easily  assume  the  full  maintenance  and  ac- 
cess roads  responsibility, 

I  cannot  at  this  time,  give  you  def.mte 
Information  as  to  our  road  program  plans 
beyond  July  1,  1962.  I  will,  however,  trans- 
mit to  you  just  as  quickly  as  passible  the 
Information  as  to  what  our  plans  will  be 
for  the  fiscal  year  July  1.  1962,  through  June 
30,  1963,  and  July  1,  1963.  through  June  30. 
1964,  The  program  for  these  last  2  years  of 
the  projected  5-year  period  will,  in  any  event, 
have  to  be  quite  drastically  curtailed  right 
at  the  time  we  will  need  a  continually  ex- 
panding highway  network  more  than  ever 
before.  This  will  occur  unless  legislation 
such  as  you  have  in  mind  and  af  I  have  out- 
lined above.  Is  enacted  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States, 

If  It  comes  to  pass  that  on  July  1  19C2  the 
State  of  Alaska  la  forced  to  takf  over  the  en- 
tire maintenance  burden  plus  the  ac-ess 
roads  and  Federal-aid  systems  then  even 
With  an  increase  :n  gasoline  tax  and  drawing 
as  much  as  possible  from  our  general  fund 
our  road  prr^grani  will  have  to  be  cut  back 
a  minimum  of  $18  million  under  what  we 
have  projected  for  the  I960  and  1961  fiscHl 
years. 

I  am  well  aware  that  in  the  legislative 
process  there  Is  a  long,  hard  road  between 
Introduction  of  legislation  and  Its  eventual 
enactment.  However,  In  this  proposed  legis- 
lation we  Alaskans  are  not  reque.stmg  sp'^cnil 
treatment.  We  are  merely,  a*  ha,s  beei; 
pointed  out  time  and  again  atten.piir.g  to 
rectify  In  reasonable  degree  that  which  was 
denied  us  unjustlv  prior  to  the  tln;p  we 
achieved  statehood  TTils  consideratinn  by 
our  Conirress  of  the  United  States  would  be 
deeply  appreclat^-ci  by  all  Alaskans  nnd.  I  am 
certain,  applaudec  by  otir  fellow  citizens  of 
the  48  States  tha:  existed  before  our  en.try 
Into  the  Union  It  would  be  a  partial 
rerognitlon  by  the  H.iuse  of  Ropresenta*  ;\es 
aiid   Uie  Senate  o;'    the   Uiiited   :?iiUfs   ihnt, 
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In  our  formar  Btatus.  ova  dcTslopment  was 
Impedad  through  the  f&ct  that  w«  wer«  not 
granted  am  aqual  participation  In  available 
Pederal-ald  highway  funds  with  those  who 
were  then  aoverelgntlee  of  our  Ainerlcan 
Union. 

My  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

WnxjAM  A.  Egax. 

Governor. 


FEDERAL  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  fS.  8>  to  authorize  an 
emergency  2 -year  program  of  Federal 
financial  assistance  in  school  construc- 
tion to  the  States. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
prepared  for  delivery  by  the  di.st:n- 
griiished  junior  Senator  from  Wyomir.;? 
[Mr.  McGeeI  on  the  bill  may  be  pniitLd 
at  thi3  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  StNAioR  McGsi 

The  fact  that  an  .\ppropr;\cien.s  Cinim it- 
tee  assignment  prevents  me  f.-om  btin^ 
present  for  this  floor  discu&si  ;n  U  to  me  <* 
matter  ol  deep  personn!  r-^ .,-"■: 

For  22  years  prior  to  my  election  to  th'-" 
Senate  I  taught  in  Ainer  can  sen  xjIs  Ed.;- 
catlon  was  n.y  flrst  choice  as  a  professi<'n. 
and  because  I  believe  that  It  Is  th"  quality 
of  our  educational  system  which  »ii'.  derir.e 
our  future  as  a  nat;  n,  It  Is  still  tie  suojfct 
in  which  I  am  most  acutely   interested. 

The  flrlng  of  the  first  sputnilc  served  to 
arouse  a  more  intense  afention  Ui  the 
problem  of  maintaining  and  Imnr  vlnj  the 
excellence  of  our  educati  )nal  system:  but 
it  was  not  spu'r.ilc  tt  any  other  sin^ile  event 
which  made  education  the  principal  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  t<xlay  The  nio.st  o'ovl- 
ous  challenge  to  our  eduoat.onil  system  is 
the  derelopment  of  the  S.jvlet  ayttem  to  a 
point  where  tiie  scienti.»'.s,  technicians. 
niathematlcians,  educators  and  oth'-r  pro- 
fessionals trained  in  the  .Soviet  Un  on  rival 
in  competence  those  we  train.  But  if  *'.ii8  is 
our  most  obvious  challenge,  it  is  cf-rtainiy 
not  the  only,  and  perhaps  not  even  the  most 
important,  one  we  face  today.  The  taslc  of 
supplying  a  rounded  education  to  the  youth 
of  a  dexno>"ratic  society  :=,  Imrriensely  more 
complex  than  the  tdik  of  seitmg  out  to 
cre^M  specialized  competence  In  selected 
felds.  T^us.  the  tailc.s  which  face  us  in- 
clude thrise  which  face  Soviet  educators  bu" 
also  Include  the  much  more  diffl.  ult  Job 
of  demunstratJ.i.g  the  w^rUa  of  indivicuai 
freedocu  and  inculcating  those  Idf-als  wh..;h 
are    necessary    for   Its   rcipoiis.ble    u.^e 

The  vast  reservoir  of  k.iiowledge.  the  acuve 
and  for  the  most  part  u:irestraiii':>d.  intel- 
lectual competition  and  the  diversity  and 
depth  of  emotional  experience  which  are 
necessary  adjui:ct.s  of  t..e  educa*;  ■v.y.  proc- 
ess in  a  democrauc  society  are  difflcuit  and 
c.Tstly  to  furnLsh.  Naturally.  I  am  la  favv^r 
of  making  increa.^d  funds  available  f.^r  the 
coni-tructlon  of  school  buildings  .md  In  or- 
der to  supply  better  schcxnl  fao.li'.es  But 
if  thl"!  Is  all  we  prcpose  to  do,  we  must  noc 
consider  that  by  doing  so,  we  have  met 
either  the  Russian  challenge  or  the  mf.nitely 
more  Irti ?■:.-: tat.t  additional  goals  which  I 
have  already  meLtloned, 

The  score  In  our  contest  with  Rosfiia  will 
not  be  kept  by  toting  up  the  numbers  of 
c..-_ssrocras  which  the  respjctlve  nati>  ns  pro- 
v.de.  Similarly,  we  canu  -t  Judge  or  mea.^ur« 
tlie  ailt  i...i,:y  of  the  preparation  of  jur  chil- 


dren fckr  the  unnamable  conflicts  and  oj'p-  r- 
tunltle*  of  the  coming  decades  simp.y  by 
looking  at  the  physical  equipment  which  Is 
used  to  teach  them.  Having  spent  over  two 
decades  teaching  and  learning  from  tliou- 
sands  of  young  American  men  and  women  at 
the  college  and  university  level.  I  c;vn  tcst.fy 
that  it  Is  only  the  people  Involved  who  are 
really  necessary  to  the  educa'ional  expe- 
rience. It  is  precisely,  in  ray  opinl'ai.  l:i  the 
preparation,  motivation,  and  remur.frati  ,n 
of  our  teachers  and  profpFsors  that  our  edu- 
cational system  is  most  dangerr)'i«!y  thrf^at- 
ened.  If  there  is  one  area  of  exp..i,diturp  in 
which  econc^mles  cannot  safely  he  made,  :t  is 
in  the  size  of  the  investment  in  tne  future 
which  we  make  by  paying  our  teaciiers. 

Tile  fact  that  income  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fes.s.on  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  Increases 
In  the  income  of  the  young  people  who  go 
into  other  professions  such  as  law  or  medi- 
cine has  meant  that  we  do  not  motivate 
enru-h  of  our  most  intelligent  and  devoted 
young  people  to  become  educators. 

Another  dangerous  tendency  in  our  public 
anltude  toward  education  is  the  tendency  to 
dTote  most  of  the  public  fimds  which  are 
m.'.de  available  to  education  at  the  primary 
a.-^.d  secondary  levels.  It  Is  certainly  true 
that  the  tremendous  Increases  In  our  birth 
rate  since  1940  have  made  us  conscious  first 
of  the  fact  that  we  had  not  been  spending 
enough  for  educational  facilities  or  to  train 
teachers  at  these  levels.  We  who  have  been 
teaching  on  the  college  level  are  aware,  how- 
ever, that  In  m.any  senses  it  is  In  the  Ameri- 
can college,  with  Its  capacity  to  nurture  the 
orrjad  and  perceptive  Intellect  which  can 
rcs'.iit  from  liberal  educntlon,  that  the  real 
competition  with  Russian  research,  speclal- 
Izat.on,  and  ideas  will  be  carried  on. 

It  deserves  to  be  emphasized  again  that  we 
cannot  "take  care"  of  the  problems  which 
arise  from  the  Inadeqtiate  quality  of  Ameri- 
can education  by  furnishing  additional 
funds  for  classrooms  and  physical  facilities. 
I  am  certainly  in  favor  of  supplring  these 
funds,  but  It  13  my  earne:t  tioyie  that  Con- 
gress will  also  address  itself  to  the  task  of 
supplying  funds  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
American  education  and  thus  the  quality  of 
our  response  to  tests  which  are  bound  to 
c<  me  .-.ad  w.h.>pe  nature  we  cannot  now  fore- 
see. 

Mr  DIPK:"EN,  Mr,  Preriident.  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield,  so  that 
I  may  clar.fy  the  parl.amentary  situa- 
tion'' 

2Ir.  CLARK.     I  am  hap;jy  to  yield. 

Mr.  Dini-:SEN'.  Ha.,  the  amendrn-^nt 
of  the  distin^'uished  Senator  from  Wash- 
in:i:ton  iMr.  M.\g\ -.son  ]  been  ofl^-rf-d  as 
an  amendxert  ta  the  Clark  amefidinent:' 

Mr.  CIAI'K.    Nc:  it  has  not. 

Mr  DIRKSEN,  Will  it  be  offered  as 
an  ?mpndment  at  the  appropriate  time? 

J.rr    M.VONn/SON:.     Yes. 

Mr  DTRKcEN.  I  gather  that  the  first 
vote  ^ill  occur  on  the  amendment  to  be 
offe-ed  by  the  dLstinguished  Senator 
from  Ws-^hin-ton. 

Th»PRE?TniNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
Spt^T  fr'~'Tn  niir'^is  is  c^"  "^(^f* 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  And  that  thereafter 
th'^re  will  b''  a  v"'*''^  r_v,  the  am'P.dmpnt 
offered  by  •■.e  ci.s*;:n;;'aish(^d  Senator 
frcm  P°nn?'-Ivania'' 

Mr.  CL.M'K.     Let  us  horv^  ^o. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  make 
one  other  inqnirv.  If  I  may.  for  the  con- 
venience of  Senators.  How  long  d'^es 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  expect 
to  d:.'=cu.^.s  hi.^  amendrn'^nt? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  hope  I  will  take  no 
longer  than  -'0  or  2j  i/unutes. 


Mr  nTrK~EN'  Mav  I  address  a  sim- 
ilar inquiry  to  the  Senator  from  Wa.sh- 
mrtf-n' 

Mr    MAG?TT'^0>7.     About  20  minute-^ 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  ^i.th^r.  Qien.  tlial  by 
8  o'clock  we  may  havf  a  vote  on  both 
amendni'^nl.s 

Mr  CLAF.'K.  It  might  be  that  a  num- 
ber of  other  Senat<.rs  will  wi.-<h  to  be 
hesrd. 

Mr  DIPK.-^FN  That,  of  course,  is  an 
evont.iality  with  which  we  may  be  con- 
fronted. 

Is  it  the  purpose  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  to  a.^k  for  a 
yea  and  nay  vote  on  his  amendment? 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.     It  is. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  the  same  is  true. 
I  take  it.  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  CLARK.     It  is. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Very  well. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  I*resldent,  the  pend- 
ing amendment  makes  the  following: 
changes  in  S.  8:  First.  It  increases  the 
authorization  from  $500  million  a  year 
to  $25  per  child  of  school  age.  which 
amounts  to  $1.1  billion  during  the  cir- 
rent  fiscal  year. 

Second.  It  authorizes  the  aid  for  an 
Indefinite  period,  rather  than  for  a  2- 
ycar  term. 

Third,  it  authorizes  the  States  to  use 
the  Federal  aid  either  for  school  con- 
struction or  for  teachers'  salaries,  with 
each  State  having  freedom  of  choice  as 
to  the  proportion  it  would  devote  to  each 
purpose. 

Other  provisions  of  S  8,  Including  the 
prohibition  against  Federal  control,  the 
maintenance-of-effort  provisions,  and 
the  equalization  formula,  would  be  ap- 
plied to  the  grants  authorized  by  the 
amendment,  just  as  they  would  to  those 
authorized  by  the  bill.  The  requirement 
in  S.  8  that  Federal  funds  be  matched  is 
adapted  to  conform  to  the  broader  pur- 
poses of  the  amendment,  but  the  amend- 
ment calls  for  a  less  rigorous  matching 
formula  than  does  the  bill  itself. 

Let  me  address  myself  to  the  bill  it- 
self: Commissioner  of  Education  Law- 
rence a.  Derthick  estimated  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  school  year  that  tlie 
teacher  shortage  is  195,000.  This  repre- 
sents a  greater  shortage  than  a  year 
earlier,  when  the  fifeure  was  182.000. 
These  are  qualified  teachers  whom  we 
do  not  now  have,  and  whom  the  ele- 
mentary ajid  secondary  schools  desper- 
ately need  now.  In  other  words,  we  axe 
losing  ground,  not  gaining  it,  in  pro- 
viding teachers  for  our  increasing  school 
population. 

Commissioner  Derthick  said  that: 

The  deficit  of  teachers  will  mean,  in  many 
communities,  over-large  classes  or  the  em- 
ployment of  teachers  without  adequate 
training,  or  both.  In  many  Instances,  It 
will  mean  curtailing  the  number  of  subjects 
offered. 

Moreover,  this  is  just  the  beginning. 
Over  the  next  10  years,  because  of  the 
explosion  In  our  population  and  the 
increasing  percentage  of  high  school 
graduates  who  are  going  to  coiip^p  about 
1500,000  teachers  must  be  recruited. 
This  assumes  no   Improvement  In  the 
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pi-esent  ratio  of  pupils  and  teachers. 
Yet  that  ratio  should  be  substantially 
improved  if  we  are  to  have  a  really 
first-class  educational  system. 

This  number  exceeds  the  U)tal  num- 
ber of  teachers  now  in  .service  It  is 
equivalent  to  about  one-third  of  the 
number  of  college  graduates  expected 
in  the  same  10-year  period. 

Mr.  President,  how  are  we  going  to 
get  qualified  teachers  for  the  future, 
teachers  who  are  not  available  now? 
We  will  not  get  them  unless  teaching 
salaries  are  competitive  with  salaries 
paid  in  other  comparable  occupations. 
A  Census  Bureau  survey  of  income  in 
18  professions,  taken  in  1958.  shows  that 
the  aveiage  earnings  of  public  school 
instructional  p>ersonnel  was  $4  827, 
while  the  average  earnings  of  the  other 
17  recognized  professions  were  $9,439, 
or  almost  double  the  amount  earned  by 
teachers. 

The  other  17  professions  are  physicians 
and  surgeons,  dentists,  lawyers  and 
judges,  osteopaths,  architects,  engineei's, 
vetennarians,  natural  scientists,  editors 
and  i-eporters.  pharmacists,  chemists, 
social  scientists,  foresters,  social  welfare 
workers,  librarians,  clergymen,  and  dieti- 
cians and  nutritionists 

Is  it  not  absurd  that  men  and  women 
charged  with  the  vital  duty  of  instruct- 
ing the  youth  of  America  in  a  free  so- 
ciety should  be  so  underpaid?  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  in  view  of  this  fact  there  is 
a  shortage  of  almost  200  000  qualified 
teachers  today? 

While  teachers  do  receive  summer  va- 
cations, the  figures  I  have  just  given 
include  earnings  from  all  sources,  in- 
cluding summer  jobs.  Even  with  sum- 
mer earnings  included,  only  15  percent 
of  the  men  teachers  reported  earnings 
as  high  as  $7,000  In  the  other  17  pro- 
fessions, 57  percent  earned  more  than 
$7,000. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  we  expect  to 
have  a  person  with  a  first-clasa  mind,  a 
normal  individual  who  wants  to  get  mar- 
ried and  raise  a  family,  go  into  a  pi'O- 
fession  in  which  he  knows  that  his 
chances  of  ever  earning  more  than 
$7,000  a  year  are  only  1  to  7? 

In  general,  the  other  17  professions 
did  not  require  any  more  educational 
preparation  than  did  teaching.  But  if 
the  comparison  is  limited  to  individuals 
having  more  than  4  years  of  college,  the 
figures  are:  Average  salary  for  the  17 
other  professions.  $10,697;  average  sal- 
ary for  teachers,  $5,059.  or  less  than  half. 

In  Philadelphia.  1960  college  gradu- 
ates are  now  being  recruited  for  teaching 
at  a  beginning  salary  of  $4,200.  Recruit- 
er^ from  business  and  industrv  will  be 
offering  men  graduates  of  the  1960  class 
about  $5,500  on  the  average. 

The  disadvantage  gets  worse  as  the 
years  go  by.  After  10  years  of  work  ex- 
perience, men  in  other  occupations  will 
about  double  their  beginning  salary.  In 
^aching,  the  increase  will  be  less  than 
»0  percent. 

What  about  those  who  spend  a  life- 
time m  the  Philadelphia  schools?  They 
can      ver  get  more  than  $7,000,  not  even 

I     V  have  a  masters  degree.     The 
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Philadelphia  Inquirer  only  this  morning 
publLshed  an  article  entitled  "Schools 
Losiru;    More  Teachers  Over  Low  Pay." 

Mr  I*re.sident  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  article  may  be  printed  at 
this  point  m  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection    the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reoord 
as  follows: 

Schools  Losing  More  Tkachers  Over  Low 
Pay 
Some  school  districts  "lose  ouutanding 
teachers  to  business,  industry  and  to  other 
schools"  every  year  because  of  low  salaries, 
an  educational  survey  by  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania's  School  of  Education  disclosed 
Tuesday. 

The  report  on  school  salaries,  expenditures 
and  staff  adequacy  for  the  195&-60  academic 
year  was  based  on  a  study  of  64  school  dls- 
trlcto  in  Delaware,  Montgomery.  Chester. 
Bucks.  Cumberland.  Dauphin,  and  York 
counties. 

It  was  released  by  the  university's  Educa- 
tional Service  Bureau,  and  was  prepared  un- 
der the  direction  of  Dr.  William  B  Castetter. 
associate  professor  of  education.  Dr  Lee  O. 
Garber  is  director  of  the  service  bureau. 

NOT     COMPETlrrVE 

"Salary  schedules  which  do  not  attract  and 
hold  competent  teachers  still  exist  In  some 
districts,'  the  report  stated.  "Teachers  are 
lost  because  the  salary  schedules  are  not 
competitive." 

The  survey  pointed  out  "the  median  sal- 
ary for  kindergarten  teachers  U  $4,930.  for 
elementary  teachers,  $5,108,  and  for  second- 
ary schoolteachers  $5,461." 

"While  teachers'  salaries  In  the  surveyed 
area  are  continuing  to  rise."  the  report 
suted.  "the  increase  of  1959-60  over  the 
previous  school  year  Is  only  23  percent. 
Comparisons  of  the  6  previous  years  show 
that  Increases  exceeded  4  jjercent  in  each 
of  these  years." 

INCREASE    OF    $122 

The  report  also  disclosed  that  more  than 
half  of  the  8,693  classroom  teachers  Included 
In  the  study  earned  annual  salaries  of  more 
than  $5,250.  "an  increase  of  $122  over  the 
median  salary  of  1958-59   " 

It  also  pointed  out  that  elementary 
teachers'  salaries  In  the  studied  districts 
were  approximately  $350  less  than  those  of 
teachers  In  secondary  schools." 

Other  points  In  the  survey  showed  the 
"median  lifetime  Income  of  a  beginning 
teacher  under  existing  salary  schedules  is 
$237,500  over  a  40-year  period,  the  median 
annual  exp>enditure  is  $340  per  pupil  in  aver- 
age dally  attendance,  and  the  median  pro- 
portion of  teachers  to  pupils  is  47  profes- 
sional teachers  per  1,000  pupils." 

TREND     IS     SLOWING 

While  median  salaries  In  all  administra- 
tive categories  Increased,  "and  were  con- 
tinuing upward."  the  trend  showed  signs 
of  increasing  more  slowly  than  in  previous 
years. 

Expenditures  per  pupil  In  the  surveyed 
school  districts  for  the  completed  1958-59 
year  showed  half  of  them  spent  more  than 
the  median  figure  of  $340  while  the  re- 
mainder spent  less  than  that  figure  The 
high  was  $476  per  pupil,  the  low,  $225. 

SECONDARY     SCHOOLS 

"For  each  school  system,  each  secondary 
school  pupil  costs  approximately  30  percent 
more  than  his  counterpart  In  the  elemen- 
tary school  because  of  differences  in  the  edu- 
cational program,  "  the  report  said. 

The  survey  said  the  staffing  of  schools, 
because  of  loss  of  teachers,  "con.etltutes  a 
continuing  problem  at  the  local.  State  and 


Nationa:  level':  of  Guverianent  Sharp  dtf- 
lerences  exist  \u  the  extei.t  to  \Mi;ch  indi- 
vidual .school  sysiemt,  h!,\e  Ix-er.  able  to 
soi\e  this  problem   ' 

Mr  President  the  article  quotes  from 
a  rt'port  on  school  .salaries,  expenditures, 
and  .viafT  adequacy  for  the  1959-60  aca- 
demic year  which  was  based  on  a  study 
of  64  .school  GiStncUs  in  Delaware  Mont- 
gomery, Chester.  Bucks,  Cumberland. 
Dauphin,  and  York  Counties  The  re- 
port, according  to  the  newspaper  article, 
states : 

Salary  schedules  which  do  not  attract  nnd 
hold  competent  teachers  still  exist  in  some 
districts.  Teachers  are  lost  because  the 
salary  schedules  are  not  competitive. 

The  survey  pointed  out  the  median  sal- 
ary for  kindergarten  teachers  is  $4,930,  for 
elementary  teachers.  $5,108,  and  for  second- 
ary school  teachers.  $5,461." 

Mr,  President,  in  11  of  the  50  States, 
the  average  salaiy  for  teachers  is  less 
than  $4,000  a  year.  How  can  a  man  and 
his  wife  raise  a  family  on  $4,000  a  year, 
and  still  live  in  decency  and  comfort? 
To  raise  the  average  salary  of  the 
teachers  in  the  29  States  which  now  are 
paying  less  than  the  national  average 
salary'  of  $5,025  to  that  figure  would  cost 
$492  million. 

To  raise  the  average  teacher  salary  in 
the  United  States  to  $6,500  would  cost 
$1,900  million. 

To  raise  the  average  teacher  salwrv 
in  the  United  States  to  $8.500— and  that 
would  still  leave  the  average  less  than 
the  salaries  earned  in  the  other  17  rec- 
ognized professions — would  co.'^t  S4.800 
million. 

And.  Mi-.  President,  these  sums  would 
not  cover  the  amount.s  needed  to  pay 
for  the  salaries  of  the  new  teachers 
needed  to  end  the  teachei-  shortage. 

Mr.  President,  it  must  be  clear  indeed 
that  in  the  education  profession  we  are 
facing  a  crisis  which  the  State.'^  and  the 
localities  are  utterly  unable  to  .solve; 
and  it  calls  for  a  national  solution  on  a 
national  basis  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment, the  Goveniment  of  the  richest 
country  the  world  has  ever  seen  Can  we 
possibly  take  the  position  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  have  a  teaching  profession  that 
is  qualified  to  give  our  young  people  the 
training  they  need  today?  They  go  out 
into  a  world  in  which  our  country  is 
fighting  for  survival  against  the  hordes 
of  Communists  in  Russia  and  China. 
Those  countries  appear  to  have  a  greater 
interest  in  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren than  our  country  has  in  the  educa- 
tion of  its  children,  according  to  a  recent 
report  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare.  That  report  in- 
dicat.es  the  Soviet  Union  is  channeling 
between  10  and  15  percent  of  its  national 
income  into  education,  as  compared  to 
about  5  percent  in  the  United  States. 

The  average  salary  of  a  teacher  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  670  rubles  per  month,  com- 
pared to  600  rubles  for  a  doctor  and  800 
rubles  for  an  engineer. 

The  Russians  consider  teaching  an 
honorable  profe.ssion,  and  they  pay  it 
well.  The  average  class  size  in  the  So- 
viet Union  is  17  pupils  per  teacher:  in 
the  United  States,  it  is  27  pupils  per 
teacher. 


€»    lua^Ltri  .b    aeyree.       ine      coniinuing  prooiem  ai  me  kxhi.  oiute  aua      veaciiei. 
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Writing  In  Look  magazine  for  October 
14,  1958,  following  his  tour  of  the  Soviet 
Union  as  head  of  an  educational  mission. 
Commissioner  of  EXlucation  Derthick 
wrote: 

The  pay  of  beginning  Soviet  tPRchers  Is 
equivalent  to  Uiat  of  beginnir.j?  er. sincere 
and  doctors.  Through  outs:anding  s-^rvice, 
teacben  may  earn  awtrd^  and  tidies — >«.hkh 
caxry  special  salary  Inrrecis^s  •  •  •  Every- 
where, teachers  ha\e  a  la.oribie  status. 

He  continued: 

What  we  have  :o  'earn  from  Soviet  edu- 
cation Is  certaliUy  not  a  philosophy  or  a 
system.  •  •  •  The  l^son  wf;  must  learn 
from  the  Communists  s-  ms  from  their  at- 
titude toward  ed'.icat;nn  Thay  ^.■J.ve  decided 
that  nothing  Is  m.^re  lmpor:ar»..  Ar.d  they 
are  only  Just  getting  started 

The  challenge  is  quite  c'ear  If  we  are  to 
ni-^et  our  Internationa!  obugations.  we  must 
place  sohoois  at  the  top  of  our  national  value 
scalj.  V/e  must  rsspect  learning,  and  honor 
those  who  tearh  We  rn-ist  put  more  time 
kird  ef'.rt  ir.to  eciu'?!it':n — and  make  all  of 
o.ir  schools  as  gr-od  as  the  best. 

But  v.e  seem  to  think  the  othPr  17 
pro*''ss:oti3  and  mai^y  a  bu~m';":,s  and 
even  the  hcr.orable  job  of  driv.n:;  a  truck 
are  more  imporcant  than  t^ich.ng,  in 
tPim.s  of  cocTJ'^r-i;atiOn. 

Mf.  President,  I  ask  unan.mo'io  con- 
sent to  have  prmted  at  tius  point  :n  ihe 
Record  the  entire  article  by  Mr.  Der- 
thicJc  from  which  I  have  q;:oteJ.  The 
article  is  entitled  'The  Frightening 
Challenge  of  Ru.SvSia's  .t 'heels.'* 

There  being  no  ob  .rction.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pr.iiU'd  ui  ihe  IIlccid, 
as  follows. 

The    Khichtkninq     Challenge     '^r     P.ussia  s 

Schools 
(By    Lawrence    O     Dt.'-thric.    US     r.)nim!3- 

sioner  of  EducHtion.  •*!  h  Geurs^n  B    Lecn- 

ard,  Jr  ,  L-ook  3t../T  Writ'".! 

The  Rijsfiians  have  decided  that  ec'udtlon 
Is  the  best  mea;is  of  winu'ng  their  place 
in  the  sun—  and  on  the  moon.  irhu<jls  jj-e 
a  passlcn  with  them.  nu.>clrcds  jf  th<  isar.is 
uf  workers  are  sroing  to  nl^ht  "school.  House- 
wives are  taJtin?  correspondence  cour.-^es 
Cjbdrlvers  are  8tt;dy!ag  whiie  walt.ng  for  a 
fare. 

The  Soviet  Governmerit  has  -iecld'^d  what 
Is  most  important  lor  i!-.e  pecp.e.  Fafhiona- 
bie  clothes  are  not.  Eca  t.fui  ncmes  are  not. 
B'lt  schools  and  universities  .^.-e 

'Ihe  Sov:3t  Unirn  Is  l;ke  one  viist,  ^prawl- 
l:.g  coiiege  campu.3  on  the  eve  of  a  football 
gam.e  with  Its  g: "  t  r-val.  Taat  rival  U  the 
Uiutrd  States  The  sj.inje  Is  eccnomlc  and 
cultural  conquest  of  the  w.r'id  The  «-!ogan8 
p.rv  embUzoned  on  pofi'=>ri  pnrl  billboards 
from  the  wheatQeld.=!  of  tre  Ukraine  to  the 
Siberian     tundra  Reiioa     and     overreach 

Am.erica.  '•p.crt'-h  and  overreach  Iowa  In 
orn  and  milk  prLducilon."  The  Soviet 
plan:  Re.ich  and  :.m:-i reach  the  United  States 
uf  America — throLgh  education. 

In  spite  of  their  scientific  feats,  the  Rus- 
sians i-.ro'v  they  still  are  the  underdogs. 
But  thfy  are  moving  fa.^t.  much  faster  than 
•h«-,r  rival.  They  like  to  talk  about  what 
has  happened  since  the  revolution.  In 
those  40  years,  they  point  out.  their  produc- 
tion has  iiicr^iised  22  times,  while  that  of  the 
Unl-ed  States  li.is  only  d.  'ibled  B.i-re  the 
re'-  :u-.'.r..  Rii.=^^sia  v, as  70  percent  illiterate 
and  s-icondary  education  was  Inarcess'.bie  to 
the  masses.  Today,  illiteracy  ha.s  b^en  prac- 
Ucally  wiped  out.  The  Ruanans.  In  fact, 
probobly   feel   they  »i:i   nut   i.ccd    a   war  in 


order   to  conquer  us      Ihey  t>*''.:'^vp  the\-  wit! 
win  ..uprem.  i.cy  over  America  with  knowledge. 

Cn  riur  recent  mouth-loug  trip  to  the 
U -=  S  R  .  my  nine  c-'IIeag^jes — all  distln- 
gulshed  educators — and  X  covered  7.000  miles 
and  visited  some  100  sch-.jls  We  had  our 
eyes  opened      '.\'e  came  back  sobered. 

True,  we  alreariy  had  statistics  Ehowtng 
that  Russia  has  no  teacher  shortage  (five  ap- 
ply for  teacher  training  for  each  one  chosen  ) ; 
that  classes  p.ie  of  reasonable  size  (17  pupils 
per  t*»aeher  in  Russia,  against  28  pupils  per 
tea?hcr  In  Am.erlca);  that  tliere  is  plenty  of 
money  on  hand  to  do  the  Job. 

But  we  Just  didn't  have  any  idea  of  how 
fiist  the  Communists  had  moved.  We  were 
ast'inlshed — and  I  choose  the  word  careful- 
ly— at  Russia's  total  comniitinent  to  educa- 
tion. This  astonishment  sprang  from  ob- 
servation more  than  statistics: 

We  are  in  a  chemistry  class  at  the  Alma- 
Ata  Fedagoglcal  Institute.  The  young  teach- 
er trainees  in  this  class  have  Just  learned 
that  their  course  Is  being  extended  from  4  to 
5  years.  They  face  an  unexpected  delay  In 
graduating  and  stRjtmg  their  well-paid  Joba. 
Some  of  them  will  have  to  put  off  marrying. 
Through  m.y  interpreter.  I  ask  them  If  they 
resent  the  change.  Their  faces  light  up 
Y  u  would  think  some  Ru.sslan  Santa  Claua 
had  just  presented  them  with  a  wonderful 
surprise.  To  them,  as  to  most  Soviet  youth, 
cn  extra  year's  education  is  a  rare  privi- 
lege. 

We  are  In  a  School  for  Working  Youth  In 
SverdlovEl:.  the  Pittsburgh  of  the  Urals. 
HzTS,  we  see  young  men  and  women  who 
did  not  have  a  chance  to  finish  high  school. 
They  are  spending  5  hours  a  day.  6  days 
a  week,  in  school;  this.  In  addition  to  a 
regular  workday.  We  are  struck  by  the  in- 
tensity In  theu-  eyes.  We  learn  that  in  this 
city  of  730.000.  over  20,000  young  adults  are 
willing  to  work  and  study  13  or  14  hours  a 
day. 

We  are  in  the  office  of  I.  E.  Afanasenko 
The  genial  young  Minister  of  Education  of 
the  Russian  Republic  has  asked  for  our  im- 
pressions of  Soviet  education.  I  decide  to 
start  out  with  what  I  think  to  be  the  highest 
possible  C'  mpllmfnt: 

'VVe  were  tremtrdou.'^iy  Impressed  with 
your  overwhelming  zeal  and  enthusiasm  for 
education." 

The  Minister  merely  looks  at  me  blankly. 
As  I  go  ',n  talking.  I  reallae  that,  of  ail  I 
tnl^ht  t«ll  hun  about  ills  schools,  this  would 
impress  him  least — because  he  cannot  con- 
ceive of  a  situation  where  there  would  not 
be  an  "overwhelming  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
for  education."  By  Soviet  standards.  I  had 
made  a  silly  statement.  In  the  US  S  R.. 
eathusiasm  for  education  is  taken  for 
granted. 

Peedlrg  on  this  enthusiasm.  Communist 
leaders  have  speedily  created  a  school  system 
that  attempts  to  push  and  pass  practically 
every  normal  child  through  a  highly  aca- 
demic coiirse. 

Ten-year  schooling  (roughly  equivalent  to 
high-school  graduation  in  the  United  States) 
already  is  compulsory  in  city  districts.  In 
some  rural  areas,  the  Soviet  Union  still 
provides  only  7  years.  But  by  1980.  the  Rua- 
Eians  hope  to  make  10  years  the  rule  every- 
where. Even  today,  the  iO-year-school — 
combining  elemeatary  grades  i  i  through  4) 
and  secondary  grades  (5  through  10)  under 
one  roof — U  the  heart  of  Soviet  education. 
In  It,  each  child  con-.pIe*"6  an  academic 
course  which  Includes,  among  other  sub- 
jects, history,  geography,  physlca,  biology. 
chemistry,  astronomy,  a  foreign  language, 
mathematics.  Russian  language  and  litera- 
ture. 

Ajid,  theoretically,  every  normal  child  U  a 
success  In  school.  Soviet  educators  say  they 
recJgiiiiie  Individual  differences.    But  human 


boi-  g.-^.  they  add.  have  a  way  of  compen- 
sating for  Intellectual  lacks.  "If  a  child  has 
a  poor  memory  ■  wo  were  told,  "he  will  buy 
a  notebook."  No  I  Q.  tests  are  given.  "Ex- 
cept for  the  feebleminded,  ail  youth  are 
capable  of  completing  the  standard  cur- 
riculum   through    the    10th    grade." 

Exploring  the  mystery  of  how  this  la  done 
was  one  of  the  most  fascinating  phases  of 
our  tour.  The  answers  reveal  both  the  major 
strer\gth£  cf  Soviet  education — and  Its  great- 
est weakness. 

Here.  In  brief,  is  how  the  Soviet  Union 
see  Its  to  educate  its  masses : 

PUPIia    AKS    KIGIDLT     DUCIPLIKXD     AND 
II«  DOCTRIN  ATED 

F.om  the  beginning — In  nursery  school 
and  kindergarten — the  young  Soviet  citizen 
learns  the  collectlvist  way.  the  group  way. 
He  learns  there  is  no  greater  good  than  that 
of  the  state. 

By  the  time  a  child  Is  7.  he  is  ready  to 
enter  the  10-year-school  and  start  to  work 
"for  the  good  of  the  state"  in  earnest.  At 
the  beginning,  he  must  memorize  '20  "Rules 
for  Pupils."  starting;  "It  is  the  duty  of 
every  school  child  to  acquire  knowledge  per- 
sistently in  order  to  become  an  educated  and 
cultured  cltluen  and  to  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  service  to  his  country  " 

W^e  were  struck  by  the  diwipllned  be- 
havior of  Russian  children.  They  come  to 
school  Immaculately  scrubbed.  Their  school 
uniforms  (gray  for  twya,  brown  and  black 
for  girls)  are  neat  and  clean.  They  greet 
adults  with  a  polite  bow;  boys  tip  their  caps. 
All  children  rise  whenever  any  adult  enters 
a  classroom;  pupils  stand  at  attention  when 
answering  a  teacher.  We  saw  no  hRr«hne«8 
in  this  discipline.  Children  In  the  USSR., 
like  children  everywhere,  are  lovable — and 
they  are  lored.  "They  are  our  future." 
Soviet   educators   tcld   us   again    and    again. 

Corporal  punishment  is  forbidden  In  the 
schools.  Obedience  is  enforced  mostly  by 
group  approval  or  disapproval.  In  Uzbeki- 
stan. I  asked  a  big.  smiling  principal  what 
she  would  do  if  a  child  were  dlsobedlei.t 

■  He  would  be  denied  the  prlvUege  of  {jer- 
formlng  duties  for  the  group,  such  as  sweep- 
ing the  floor,  '  she  said.  "When  he's  taken 
off  his  Job.  he's  scorned  by  the  other  chil- 
dren." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet  child  Is 
higlUy  rewarded  for  good  behavior  and  good 
academic  work.  In  every  school  are  poeted 
pictures  of  those  with  top  grades  or  top 
marks  for  neatness  and  behavior  (Pictures 
of  top  teachers  are  posted,  too  i  Medals  or 
badges  are  frequently  presented,  and  proud- 
ly worn  by  their  young  recipients.  Make  no 
miy-ake  atwut  it,  this  aspect  of  aociallam  ts 
highly  competitive.  The  "goofoff"  Is  given 
a  hard  time  by  his  comrades. 

PARENTS     ARE     REtJUESTTD     TO     COOriR.ATL     rULLT 

One  perent  of  each  child  must  come  to  a 
meeting  at  school  once  a  month.  Individual 
conferr^nces  between  parent  and  teacher  are 
scheduled  more  often  if  needed  Each  class 
has  a  parents'  conunittee.  1  saw  parents  In 
every  single  school  I  visited. 

Actually,  parents  need  no  urging  to  stay 
interested  in  sciiool  affairs.  Education  is 
iiigh  on  their  value  scale.  They  know  that 
their  child's  entire  future — after  finishing  10- 
year  school — hangs  on  his  ability  to  pass  a 
tough  entrance  examination  and  go  on  into 
higher  education 

SCHOOLS      ARI     WEI.L     EgtJTPPrO     AND     kXTRAVA- 
CANTLT  STAFFID 

Though  the  soml>€r,  three-  to  five-story 
Russian  school  buildings  are  notable  for 
their  sloppy  construction,  good  equipment  is 
available,  when  it  is  essential  for  education. 

By  any  standard,  the  Soviet  urban  school 
is     extravagantly      staffed.        Pur      example. 
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school  No.  151  of  Moj<.ow  »  Leriiii  HiUs  d^- 
trict  has  a  prlnclp.^l.  an  a^-si^itant  princlpa.:. 
two  ctirriculum  exp^r'a,  a  business  manager. 
and  secretaJ7-bot^kki?fr>er,  a  full-time  nurse, 
and  a  half-time  d^v-%  -.  a  Hbrartan,  46  t^-ivrh- 
ers.  and  a  te<,hr.lcal  htalT  of  19,  including  1 
coatroom  attendants,  a  full-time  carpenter, 
locksmith,  elec';.rlcla:i.  and  nik;hi  WRt.chmaii. 
plus  cleaners  and  dutu-rf.  .Ml  o*  tiiese  servo 
a  total  of  928  pupiLv  .mc:  serve  thf-m  v.fA 
WKU.-P*n>.    KicHi.T    REMTcrm    Tr^(  hkrs    USX 

ST^N:.'    .01/>.i'  TK.ACi;.Nli  METUOOs. 

The  p..y  -  -^-i  •'  -K  ^M>Me^  ^fM\i»n  is 
equivalent  to  that  of  beginning  en^-rpe-s 
and  d'jctors.  Tlirough  outstand...^  service, 
teachers  may  earn  awards  and  uties,  which 
carry  special  salary  increases.  Working 
hours  are  remarkably  short;  the  normal  load 
la  18  hotirs  a  week  for  secondary  t^-achori"; 
for  elemertarr  teachers,  34  hoiurs  b  w-x-k 

Everywhere  teachers  have  a  fAvorable 
status. 

Teaching  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  preci- 
sion operation.  Teachers  must  plan  each 
day's  lesson  In  greut  detail,  accounting  for 
each  minute  of  the  period.  The  plan  must 
tte  approved  by  the  school  principal  at  least 
S  days  la  advance. 

Soviet  educators  emphasize  details  in 
methods  of  teaching.  They  mrsrentrate  on 
the  mechanics  of  teaching  a  specific  lesson 
and  each  part  of  it.  Once  e  given  technique 
is  accepted  by  the  authorities,  it  is  adopted 
throughout  the  nation. 

Eesearch  on  effective  teaching  methods  Is 
tmceasing,  and  Unproved  techniques  c<nr.»'  up 
from  the  grass  roots  as  well  as  down  from 
the  institutes  of  pedagogical  science.  Every 
year,  there  Is  a  nationwide  competition  in  the 
field  of  teaching  methrxls  Teachers  are  er- 
oouraged  to  present  their  new  w'>v«  of  t^ettinp 
across  a  point — no  mst'er  how  snin:i  J  i dees 
pick  the  best  papers  Irom  ench  of  the  Soviet 
republics.  The  winners  get  a  free  trip  to 
Uoscow  and  other  honors. 

The  winning  methods  are  tried  out;  and. 
If  they  work,  they  are  recommended  for  use 
throughout  all  the  vast  lands  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Russians  school  curriculum  Is  sf\nd- 
ard.  There  are  practically  no  elective  sub- 
JecU.  Courses  ar»  coordinated  and  teaching 
is  synchronized.  For  aU  practical  piu-posc-g. 
the  schools  are  oon'roUed  by  a  cer.tral  sd- 
minisuatlon.  For  these  reajious  the  sypiem 
can  be  changed,  flgurativelv  speak. ng  at 
the  push  of  a  button. 

Teachers  must  keep  abreast  of  all  chuxiges. 
This  Is  done  through  In-service  training  and 
professional  clubs.  Teachers  >tper.d  much 
time  (for  which  they  get  extra  pay)  tutoring 
slow  learners.  They  know  that  the  faUure 
of  any  pupil  to  learn  will  be  blamed  on  his 
teacher. 

EXAMINATIONS    AP.E    CUT    TO    A     M::.-!Mr*f 

Here  is  the  real  key  to  how  the  R  ;-^' ..h.".s 
manage  to  get  almost  all  pupils — Intlucin? 
those  of  lower  intelligence — through  s<-ho<jl. 
Pinal  exams,  writ'^en  and  oral,  are  given  only 
at  the  end  of  the  7th  and  10th  grades.  They 
are  strenuous.  But,  In  a  sense,  the  deck  is 
stacked  so  that  almost  everyone  can  get 
through. 

^>r  example,  on  the  seventh-grade  algebra 
nnal,  30  topics  are  announced  a  month  in  ad- 
vance. Prom  these  topics  win  come  the 
exaoL  Thus,  the  teacher  can  m;'.ke  f  ,re  that 
ail  studenu  are  drilled  thoroug:..v  .  r.  every 
possible  quesUon.  Only  thoee  ;  up.^s  heenifd 
capable  of  passing  are  allowed  to  x^ke  u.e 
e»m.  The  others— a  tlnv  mlnQr!ty--^re 
held  back  for  a  year 

/-^  "^'^  exam  dav.  eirh  .-^nident  rtr;f,^'s 
^ree  questions,  prepared  by  the  Mints' rv  of 
Bducauon,  ou  one  ot  the  announced  toplr^ 
iwo  of  the  questions  are  problems  of  a 
lormai  nature,  which  have  been  do  re  pre- 
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v»ou.s.y  m  class  The  thira  Is  calied  an  oriei- 
UaJ  problem  Actuaily.  It  if  of  a  standaid 
type  with   some   very  minor  var!atlr;i5. 

It  .'teemed  to  tis  frur.  'hf  'yjx:-  of  ex.  mi- 
ll atlon  given  as  well  as  frf>m  i>ur  other  ob- 
strvatl".:-.^-,  that  Soviet  pupi.s  car.  get  tiirovigh 
atvondary  -  ).<■■'.  without  doing  original,  ab- 
i'Txri  ti\.:  ,..-s  A  tremendcnis  amount  of 
Urne  a:ia  e!tr>j-t  i.s  ext>'»nded  on  glow  learners. 
We  a.-t'  liichiipci  to  Uiink  that  this  Is  donie  at 
tlie  f  x,>er)se  1  U;e  fa«t  learner,  for  whom  no 
spec...  pfv  vi.Mon  Is  made  in  terms  of  electlves 
or  accelerated  courses. 

There  are,  in  the  UJS.SJt.,  special  schools 
for  artistically  talented  children,  especially 
in  the  fields  of  ballet  snd  muj^c.  In  addition, 
many  students,  after  the  seventh  grade,  go 
to  technictims,  where  they  are  trained  as 
technicians. 

Soviet  education,  In  genwal,  is  sho-^^dng  a 
slight  tendency  to  modify  the  heavy  academic 
load  by  including  more  polj-technlcal  train- 
ing. But  for  now.  It  is  naoetly  academic; 
and  by  American  standards,  basically  a  lock- 
ptep  afffiJr,  with  great  emphasis  on  rote 
learning  as  opposed  to  original  thinking.  I 
say  this  not  to  mlnlmlize  the  Soviet  acoomp- 
ilshment  In  mass  education,  but  to  lead  up 
to  a  most  important  p>olnt: 

I  could  never  reconimend  the  Soviet  edu- 
cational 6yEt.em  for  our  youth.  It  Is  based 
on  a  philosophy  that  is  abhorrent  to  us;  a  be- 
lief that  the  individual  exists,  primarily,  for 
t;^e  g.xxl  of  the  state.  Piu-thermore,  the 
.Soviot  system  does  not  have  the  potential 
for  renl  education  that  ours  does, 

Vf'c  all  came  bark  to  the  1'nit.fd  Ptp.tes 
from  the  Soviet  Union  with  rer.ewed  faith  in 
the  American  system,  as  re!ir«ted  in  our 
belter  schools.  "These  sohocls  have  ^idequate 
hour.ing.  small  classes,  excellent  eq'alpment, 
effective  methods,  sound  programs  of  ttudy 
and  well-trained,  well-paid  staffs.  Thtfe 
are  the  fundamental  elements — but  there 
Is  much  more. 

Our  better  schools  have  Inspired  trachers 
vho  search  for  the  creative  spark  In  every 
child  and  tesch  indirtduals  how  to  thirk 
Indtpti^det.tly  and  how  to  develop  their  own 
best  tajeiils  for  useful,  happy  living  In  a  free 
toclety.  Our  bef.er  bclioola  have  j>arfehte  and 
other  citizens  who  care  enough  to  -partici- 
pnte  vigorously  and  voluntarily  because  the 
schools  belong  to  them.  Our  better  schooLs 
are  sui^erlor  to  the  b««t  the  Soviet  Union 
ha* 

Bit  we  had  to  bahince  this  up  with  re- 
r.ewed  diftj-ess  al^\it  our  weaker  and  neg- 
le<:te(-;  t.  h  "j.s — which.  unhsppUy.  are  far 
vo>-'    ;.  ti.:.'.  r  ,  l,(<, 

Wiiat  we  have  to  learn  from  Soviet  educa- 
tion is  certainly  not  a  philosophy  or  a  sys- 
tem Our  children  are  much  more  than  cogs 
in  a  collective  machine.  And  we  have  the 
educational  know-how  to  make  them  excel 
in  all  fields  of  endeavor — as  Individuals. 

The  lesson  we  must  learn  from  the  Oom- 
m.unlfits  stems  from  their  attitude  toward 
education.  They  have  decided  that  nothing 
Is  more  important.  And  they  are  only  .'ust 
getting  started. 

The  challenge  is  quite  clear.  If  we  are  in 
meet  our  international  obligations,  we  must 
place  schfxils  at  the  top  of  our  national 
\a!ue  scale.  We  must  respect  learning,  and 
honor  thoee  who  tesch.  We  must  put  more 
time  and  effort  Into  education — and  m.ake  all 
ot  our  schools  as  good  as  the  best. 

Mr.  CLARK  ^Tr  President,  let  us  see 
what  .some  of  our  country's  leaders  have 
l-.ad  to  say  on  the  subject  of  teachers' 
salaries. 

I  shall  begin  by  quoting  the  Pre.'jident 
of  the  UniU'd  States:  and  I  shall  read 
what  he  said  in  commenting  on  a  state- 
ment made  by  hrs  r.\n  Scitnce  .Advisory 


C  -.mmUt-oe  on  May  24  of  last  year.    The 
Presicent  said: 

Tnis  report  makes  rlep.r  th.'^it  the  strength- 
ei.mg  of  8<'lence  and  engineering  edurs'lon 
rtKjuiref.  the  stieagttieiiiu^  ol  aU  educa- 
tion.  •    •    • 

One  subject  dlscus'^cd  In  the  repo.-t  v,'ar- 
ra!.'5  .'j.Kv.;t;  tr!.;;;:^iit — the  tn.pjrta:  re  of 
ral.-;rfc'  'r.e  fhnn.r.g  C'l  our  teahors  !r.  t;:c>.r 
.  i.i.r  ■;.  :ee.  Hlgucr  f.^.  r.es  i.-e  a  £rst 
r;-',  a  rentent.    •    •    • 

Only  last  week.  Vice  President  NrxoN 
deplored  'he  underpayment  ol  teachers. 
In  his  "dmncr  w;lh  iKe"  s;>. ech  in 
Chicago  he  .-^aid: 

■We  be'aeve  that  overall  the  Amerlcp.n  edu- 
ca'ior.al  system  is  the  best  m  the  world. 
But  Inadequate  classroinae.  underpaid  teach- 
ers and  fl.ibby  standards  are  weaknesses  we 
m\i5t  constantly  strive  to  eliminate,  always 
recognizing  In  the  remedies  we  recommsr.d 
that  any  Pcdemi  ed.icatioii  prof  ram  must 
not  liJrlnge  upon  State  ana  Ixl.:  respur.s.- 
bility  for  and  control  of  oar  scl.o  >.  t; ; ..  ;',. 

■^^'easel  words.  Mr.  President:  but  the 
heart  of  the  probL/m  is  set  forth  lhe;e — 
namely,  und^i-pairi  t.^achers.  Tlie  Vice 
Preslijent  of  the  United  States  recog- 
nizes thi5  problem,  too. 

Secretar:»"  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Fiemming  hiis  rrpeatedly  put 
teachers'  salaries  first.  In  a  press  con- 
ference in  November  l&i>a.  he  said: 

1  think  the  m^rt  se.-lo-.is  weakness  In  our 
total  educf.ticnal  system  toifiv  is  ov.r  sala.'-y 
structure.  I  d  .n't  cru-e  whether  ycu  are 
talking  about  elementary  or  pecondary  edu- 
cation, or  whether  you  are  talking  sbout 
hlrher  education.  I  think  that  as  n  r."^»'..>n 
we  should  be  ashamed  of  the  compoiir.'ition 
tii.it  ve  pi.y  th  5«  who  are  wi'l'np  to  serve 
us  in  what  is  certainly  one  of  the  niost  in:- 
jwrtatit  areaf  in  whU'h  people  cn  serve  the 
society  of  today 

Tr.e'-"  fire  tho-se  wh?  say  that  ve  wor.t 
correct  this  situs ticn  t'nless  we  are  willing 
to  double  the  salaries  that  axe  now  being 
paid,  I  appre-clate  the  f:.ct  that  that  Is  a 
generalization  thf,t  possibly  is  subject  to.  or 
should  be  subjected  to.  fairly  clofe  scrutinv. 
but  personally  1  am  wllUng  to  subscribe  to 

Secretary  nemnrng  subscribes  to 
doupi».:t:  teachers'  .«;alar;!-?  as  a  critical 
need  today  m  American  education. 

In  April  of  1956  the  Committee  for  the 
■White  Hctrse  Conference  on  Educatioii, 
wliich  ■wa.s  appointed  by  President  Ei<=en- 
hower.  una  whose  chauxian  was  Ne.l  H. 
McElroy,  who  later  became  Secretary  of 
Defen.=-c.  reported  to  the  President  on  the 
needs  of  education,  and  had  this  to  say 
about  teachers'  salaries: 

We  recommend  that  greater  Inducements 
of  all  kinds  be  offered  to  attract  and  ret.'-;:n 
pn"'t:i:h  r  -od  teachers.  •  •  •  Practical  steps 
ir.u.si  be  taken  to  cliange  tlie  concept  of 
teaching  as  an  Impoverished  occupation. 
Teaching  must  be  made  a  financially  com- 
fortable profession.  Every  effort  must  be 
made  to  devise  ways  to  reward  teachers  ac- 
r-rdl:  g  to  their  ability  without  opening  the 
iichool  door  to  unfair  personnel  practices. 
l^resent  sal.ijy  schedules  ha\e  tiie  effect  of 
diiicouragir.g  many  able  people  from  entering 
the  profession.  •  •  •  Salary  scliedules  and 
preparation  courses  Eh^uld  be  reexamined 
and  changed  where  ne'-rj'^.ary  t^  make  the 
teaching  profea«:lon  more  sttrsctlve  to  the 
most  able  young  men  and  women. 

In  19.S8.  the  Rockefeller  Bros.  P-jnd 
publi-shed    a    report    by   a   distinetiishcd 
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panel,  headed  by  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller.  There  beiiiR  no  objection,  the  table  was  countrv  taxes  which  ro  many  of  us  who 

now  the  Governor  of  New  York,  on  '"Edu-  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  a^s  own  real  estate  believe  are  about  as  high 

cation  and  the  Future  of  America.'     On  follows:  a.s  they  can  equitably  go. 

teachers' salaries,  the  report  said  this;  increase  in  Stat^  and  local  md^-btedneaa  Mr  "  MONRONEY.     But    the    Senator 

The  root  problem  of  the  t<"achir.g  profes-  since   WorUi    Wa-    11  also  knows  the  great  bulk  of  ad  valorem 

slon  remains  financial      M  jre   perhaps   thnn  June  30):                                                  yBxilions)  taxes  had  valuations  placed  upon  them 

any  other   profes»ion,    teachine;   npeds   dedi-  Year  i  as  of  in  many  cases  prior  to  1918 

cated  men  and   wumcn   'o  whom   pay   is  not           1946 $13  6  nif-    n^  Aotr       t-v.-  o^^^r^*^^  i 

an  overriding  conslderauon:  but  until  we  pay          1948.. ."      ill  ^"^    ^/^S'^r^y^l^^  ^u^l  ^^  '''''^.*^^- 

teachers  at  least  as  well  as  the  middle  eche-          1950... 20  7  MUINKONl^Y.       1  nereiore.   a   dol- 

lon  of  executives  we  caiu-  t  ex-.y^cr   the  pro-           1952 '      ^5.  8  ^*'"  V^^^^   O"  *    1918  valuation  today  will 

feasion   to  attract  it.s  I'all   ■>hare  of  the  avail-           1953 28  6  produce   a   buying   power   of    perhaps   25 

able  range  of  talen's     .Sa>arips  must  be  rai.scd           1954 33.4  cents. 

immediately     and     substantially  •   •   •  and          1955 '_     38  4  Mr.    CLARK.     The    Senator    is    quite 

the   top  salary    is   not   sufficiently   far   above          1958 42  7  correct 

the  bottom  salary  to  constitute  a  meaning-  1957 46  7  m,-     iLfr>MOr>Mtrv       no^ai.oo    i^a.*: 

ful  incentive      Those  with  more  than  mod-          1958.. 50  9  v,            .^           fi           ,^  ^?S^    *""r!^'^" 

est    flnancta:   needs  and  responsibilities   can  1959                                                                    55  6  has  cut  down  the  yield  of  the  tax      If  the 

only  solve  their  problems  by  becoming  ad-  ^„rr^.  R«^r,n«,i,<  B«~^rt'  «'/  V>.Vl.lLi^^^,  °^^  °"  which  the  taxes  on  properties  are 

minlstrators   or    by    leaving   education   alto-  ^^^^^^e. ^Economic  Report  of  the  President,  ^a^ed   were  raised  to  bring   them  up  to 

gether  ''  the  point  where  they  would  have  a  dol- 

The  Educational  Pohcies  Commission,  ^,^1    5^/^^^     7Kf  i*^^^  'k°\'  l^^^  lar-for-dollar   yield,    it    would    rfsult  m 

whirh   i<?  hparipri   h-     H^-m.n    R    w«ii  State  and  local  indebtedness,  which  stood  an  increase  of  four  times  present  taxes 

oriSenr  n5  r hP  Pni.^-.iTv  nf  TnHT-fnl  ^^  $13,600,000,000  in   1946,  had  risen  to  Mr.  CLARK.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

wrote  as  fol'ous    ^"^'^^^'^^  °^  Indiana,  S55  600,000.000  in  1959.    In  other  words.  It  is  true  in  my  State  and  it  may  be  In 

since  1946.  State  and  local  debt  has  more  the   State  of   the   Senator   from   Okla- 

Every  major  studv  of  the  status  of  Amer-  than  quadrupled,  while  the  Federal  debt  homa,    that   there   have   been  pressures 

'^.TT^:u::^V'^:.^^Z^.;Lrii  has    remained    virtually    stabl^nslng  on  State  and  local  governments  to  in- 

teachers  poorly  paid  and  in  inadequate  num-  ^^^^^^  ^  percent  in  14  years.  crease  their  taxes,  not  only  for  educa- 

bers,  of  poor  communities  struggling  to  pay  ^^      MONRONEY       Mr.      President,  tion.    but    for   other   purposes,    and   not 

mounting  sch >ii   bills,  of  classroom  short-  '^J^H     the    Senator     from    Pennsylvania  only    have    real    estate    valuations   been 

ages.  •  •  •  These  problems  are  not  entirely  yield?  going    up,   but   the   real  estate   tax   rate 

monetary^  but^  lacK    .f  money  is  the  major  Mr,  CLARK.     I  am  happy  to  yield  to  has  been  going  up.  until  we  have  such  a 

element.  •   •   •  ^j^e   distinguished    Senator   from   Okla-  situation  that  the  owner  of  real  prop- 

.  IT*   conclusion   is   inescapable  that  hun-  homa.  erty  i.s  in  desperate  strait.s 

dreds  of  thousands  oi   American  children  at  »»_    »/f/-»xiD/~,fcTc-tr      t     ~                      j  i.  «»-      »»<^xTT5<-vxTC'Tr       t-v,    * 

every    level    of    edvi-  ati^n    are   denied    com-  Mr.  MONRONEY      I  am  impressed  by  Mr.     MONRONEY      That    is    correct. 

petent  teaching  what  the  Senator  fiom  Pennsylvania,  the  The   only   system   of   taxation   which   Is 

The  highest  single  prior;-,    infTPfore,  In  -spoi^oi'  o(  this  amendment  to  broaden  cap-ible  of  standing:  such  increases  Is  the 

responding   to   the   contemporary   challenge  ^^^   educational    act,    would   provide   by  income  tax.  which  is  baaed  on  income, 

to  American  education  is  'he  recruitment,  way  of  assistance  for  teachers"  salaries;  That  tax  not  only  keeps  up  with  pur- 

education,  and  retention  lu  the  profeseion  of  and  I  am  particularly  imprei^sed  by  the  chasing   power  because  it  ndes  cm  In- 

quaiified  teachers    •   •   •  .statistics  he  has  read  into  the  Record,  come,  but  it  remains  more  or  less  con- 

At  the  minimum   expenditures  on  educa-  which   show    the   huge   inci<-ase   in   the  stant  in  purchasing  power  as  the  Income 

™.il^"iv  ^'he  wh^!f  k';!,''"^  S'^*''*'"''  "  State  and  local  dt'Ot  of  public  bodies,  from  salaries,   wages.   Investment*,   and 

SStfon''  RelZf  p?o;;;am?  whrcrwn'l  ,  Let  m.  ask  ^he  dLstinuuLshed  Senator  other  Income  tends  to  keep  up  with  in- 

brlng  about  luch  levew  ')f  spending  should  ^•'""^  Penn.svlvania  if  It  is  not  a  fart  that  flatlonary  trends, 

be  d«velop«d  without  further  delay  perhaps   ih'^   No    1   victim   of  the  Infla-  Mr.     CLARK.     The    Senator     is    fii- 

Oalled     for     are     Important     Incre.^aes     in  ''Of"-    '^hich    !-,as    nrrurred    has    been    the  tlrely  Correct. 
t«ach«ra  Mlariai  in  »chcx)i  c<^ni<trucik)n  nnci  school  dl.'^lirt.   iir.d   the  municipal  and  Mr,  MONRONEY      For  many  yearn  I 
•qulpmtnt,   In   nnnnnial  aiMiatAncc   to  gtu-  StRtP  and  count  n    )i  kani/atlotis  had   hoped  It   wo-iid  never  be  nrce««arv 
dtnu  and  pro«p«ctivt  teacher.  Mi     CLARK      I    think    thai    i.h   cjuite  to  come  to  h    K.dnal  aid   to   r'ducntlon 
Prwldent  Jamen  A    Oarflfld   laid    ir,  f'^'iPf''    fi'if  ^n  :'<!'    if  »'>'  .n  whole,  to  protram.  but  each  ywr  I  have  watchrd 
an  addr««Mi  to  thf  nlumnl  of  WillinmH  '■^'"'      tmiu-inotu-v       hi«i;    nvr; f^t-tntr  thf  »Uueitlon  become  war,«i«'  instnid  of 
Coll»g0  In  1871  policy  of  thr  Ki.srniiowcr  lulminiJiiiution  '><'"«'r     There  ha«  been  «  compl.-tr  in- 
I    am   not    willing    that    -hi.   duru..i  .;  Mr  MONRONEY      l»  ii  not  .lUo  tnir  ability  by  certain  local  »cho<:  d:>- ,  icu  to 
•hould  olo.«  wuhoui  m.ntioii  of  the  vaiu..  „  l'^**^  ^^''  '"'^    ''  niaintftlMiiw  'h^  srrvicfs  copc  with  ever-lnne««ir.«  co-.-..  .^nd  de- 
*   tru«   taacher      Oive   ma   a    log   hut,   with  ^''''    *"    fvc: -'•xploding    jxjpulatlon    Ima  mauda  of   their   educMiior.ai   hymrmit    to 
only  a  ilmplt  bench    Miirlt  Hopicin.--  added  to  the  Impact  of  Inflation,  which  the  point  that  I  feel  tin-  uii.ount  of  Fed- 
Then  thi.  nvA^idPnt  of  wiMicmw  r-^i  ^'**  steadily  and  cotiAistrntly  Increased  era!  aid  a*  propoaed  by  the  diwiuu-vUshed 
^  Then  the  pienldent  of  Wl.Uam-*  Col-  the  cost  of  the  iuce.s.sary  public  service..^  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  not  only  is 

of  manicipalitie.', '  equitable,   in   thi.s  day   and   age    but   Is 

on  one  end  and  I  on  the  Jther   and  you  may  Mr.    CLARK.      The    S^T.a'.r    is    quite  also  of  viUl  necessity  If  we  as  a  nation 

fes'wi*tho^'  .hm!            «!'P'"  ^'•^•''  ""'I  i'^"-^-  correct  are  to  keep  faith  with  the  national  de- 

Mi-  MONRO.N'EY  T  should  like  to  ask  mands  on  us  and  our  educational  sy.stem 
Times  have  changed  drastically  since  '^'^  Senator  now  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  for  world  leadership, 
the  days  of  James  A  Garfield:  but  the  ir-flation  ha.s  increased  the  cost  of  op-  Mr  CLARK  I  think  the  Senator  is 
need  for  inspiring  teachers  persists  eiating  the  municipal  plants,  the  school  quite  correct.  I  thank  him  for  his  in- 
through  the  ages,  and  will  continue  to  plant.s,  the  State  governments,  and  also  tervention.  I  point  out  that  the  same 
persist  so  long  a.s  we  have  an  educational  ^as  made  it  impossible  for  the  general  story  applies  in  only  a  slightly  less  de- 
system,  tax  b,i5e  upon  which  the  municipahties  ^rree  to  State  taxation,  where  the  sales 
Mr,  President,  let  tis  consider  now  "^ust  depend,  and  which  involve.s  an  ad  tax  is  the  principal  method  of  raising 
whether  the  States  and  the  locahlie.s  ^'aiorem  tax  to  vipid  a  100-percent  dollar-  money.  We  have  a  problem  with  respect 
can  afford  to  make  adequate  expf-ndi-  ^^''  CLARK.  Of  course  the  Senat.or  is  to  the  sales  tax  which  has  been  imposed 
tures  for  education,  in  order  to  brine  correct  I  have  often  .said  that  Federal  in  my  State,  and  perhaps  ha.s  been  in 
their  standards  up  to  the  need.s  and  keep  ^^^  "^  education  legislation  would  help  the  Rtat^  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
them  there.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  ^°  Pi'event  real-estate  taxes  of  the  Sen-  in  that  there  is  a  limit  to  which  we  can 
that  a  table  entitled  Increase  in  St  He  ^^°''  ^"^  "^'"^''  ^^°"^  increasing  To  the  go.  States  are  trying  to  help  impover- 
and  Local  Indebtedne.ss  «mce  Wo'  d  '"''^^"^  ^^^'  ^'"^  ^"^"  ^^^  Federal  income  ished  school  districts,  but  are  not  able 
War  II"— which  table  I  ha-e  ransed"'..  '^^^^  ^  '  ^^-  ^^'""^  °^  ^"'^  ^^^^-  ^  squeeze  another  drop  of  money  in 
b*.  nrtnar^H     TS  ^     ,  t        1  ^^°^^^  system,  to  that  extent  do  we  pre-  .State  revenue. 

the  REcoRnn  conn     t         '^^^"^^  '"  vent  (mr   real-estate   taxes   from  going  Mr,    MONRONEY.     We   have  had  to 

mirf                   connpcnon  with  my  re-  higher-real -estate  taxes  which   are  at  raise  our  State  taxes  very  high   in  an 

the  highest  point  in  the  history  of  our  effort  to  raise  sufficient  funds  for  educa- 
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tlon  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Oklahoma 
contributes  a  great  deal  of  aid  lo  educa- 
tion in  the  State.  But.  a*  we  raise  the 
taxes,  we  lose  liidustry  to  other  States 
v.hose  taxi's  are  lower.  Th\i&  we  are 
penalized  for  tr>-mK  to  Impruve  cir  edu- 
cational system. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  tl^f^nk  the  Senator  for 
his  intervention. 

I  turn  now,  Mr.  President,  to  a  com- 
parison of  the  trend  m  Federal  and 
State-local  tax  revt-nues  from  1946  to 
1958.  I  ask  unaniinoub  conteut  lliat  a 
table  showmg  this  comparison  may  ap- 
pear in  tlie  I-ucoRD  at  this  poiiil  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  print<id  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Comparxton   of   Ftdeial   a-id    State-local    taj 
revenues.  1946-59 

(in  141110081 
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Source   Eoocomlc  Raport  of  tb«  PreslcVnt.  laimary 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  point  out  that 
in  1»46  Federal  net  budget  receipts 
amounted  to  139  8  billion,  while  Slate 
and  local  Kovenuneiit  revenue?  amounted 
to  112  4  billion.  Federal  budget  receipts 
were  more  than  three  timen  tlie  total  of 
theSlnte  and  local  -evenues 

By  1958  Federal  net  budget  receipt* 
hid  risrr.  to  $69  1  biUlon.  while  fclate 
and  loc.i;  rcvrnucfl  were  at  $41.2  billion 

Tliu*.  ti.e  pcivc  aa«c  of  lr-u:rcu*c  in 
Federal  nrl  bud«c'.  lecclpt*  during  the 
1.1  year  period  wmi  74  i">«rcent,  compared 
to  ah  '.nrrrivae  in  Sinte  and  local  govern- 
:;.(■:.'  rrveri'irn  of  233  percent 

I  tt :>.j  call  the  aitenuon  of  my  col- 
I'ur  ,ru  tj  the  trend  In  Federal  revenue* 
■:.  I'.at.on  to  gros.'.  national  product.  I 
a.-t  .:..in;irou.s  c  )n.sent  that  a  table 
showing  these  firu  es  may  appear  in  the 
RrcoHD  at  this  pent  in  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
wa»  ordered  to  be  ;):-lnted  in  the  Record, 
u  follows ; 

Trend  In  Federal  revenues  in  rrlatuyn  to  fr-oAj 
national  product 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  thijs  table 
is  based  on  the  Economic  Report  of  the 
President  for  IWJO.  It  shows  that  In 
1946  we  had  a  gross  natlon&l  product  of 
1210  7  bl'.llon,  and  Federal  budget  re- 
cc-.pts  of  $38  6  billion,  which  was  18 
percent  of  tlie  gross  national  product. 

In  lS,i9  our  gross  na:ional  product  was 
$478.8  billion,  while  the  Federal  budget 
receipts  were  $73  3  billion  and  the  per- 
cent a.?e  of  Federal  budget  receipts  to 
L'ross  national  product  had  declined  to 
15  percent 

I  a.sk,  m  the  Ii;:ht  of  these  fi  'Ui'es  who 
ran  pu.ssi'^H'  contend  we  cannot  aff.rd 
Peder:i:  aid  to  education?  We  ar-e  tak- 
mg  le.ss  n:iuney  out  of  our  grross  national 
product  lor  Federal  ex;>enditures  than 
we  were  back  In  1946:  and  Lheie  are 
those  whf  are  savin?,  "Yes,  education  is 
fine,  but  we  caiinot  afford  it.  We  cannot 
raise  Federal  revenues  to  insure  a  first - 
clas-s  educational  sy.stem  '"  T^iat  con- 
tention falls  on  its  face  because  it  has  no 
merit. 

Finally,  in  terms  of  the  amount  of 
mDncy  required,  the  1954  rei>ort  of  the 
Committee  for  tlie  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Fxlucation  stated: 

We  recommend  that  a  r.jw  look  be  taken 
at  the  entire  question  of  how  mu':h  rr.oney 
thlB  society  should  spend  on  education.  In 
view  of  the  recMiimendatlons  ct  this  eom- 
mlTtoe  concerning  the  objectives  of  educa- 
tion, teechera,  and  bulldlngts,  U  se^ms  ob- 
vlotui  that  within  the  next  decnde  the  dol- 
lars spent  on  education  In  Uiis  Nation 
should  be  approximately  doubled. 

The  chnirman  of  that  conference  was 
none  other  than  Neil  H  McElmy,  onlj 
recently  Secretary-  of  EVfense. 

M.'-  Pre.'^idcnt,  I  n.sk  unanimous  ccn- 
srnt  t-^  have  r.pp^ar  !n  the  RrroRD  at  this 
point  in  my  rtmaiks  a  statement  from 
the  Rockefeller  report  of  1958 

There  beinr;  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
REConD   as  follows 

K*i>n  Rllov.ir.ir  f'>r  con'-UlprnSIjr  tTPHi>T  rf- 
ftrl»;>fy  in  thK  u»«  ef  fducnilciral  funtm  It 
li  llkriy  ihRl  10  yi^ftr*  hfr.ro  mjr  »rhnolii  »nd 
coliuypi  >»'l''  rwjuifo  ti'.  1.(1*1  d'njiilp  t.'T'tr 
prcuci-t  If.c.  of  nunM-.iil  »;,!?). jrl  to  ti.4iidls 
iijr  \ir-  '»ing  t'uClMil  pi  pii  .iV.jn  In  tiihor 
»  ,ri  »  i.y  1DC7  •hr  fi.tlri-  m:  ..n.i.unft:  efort 
la  likely  '.n  cell  f^>r  rii[i't.clir>.ref  on  the  order 
of  S3U  lji.:ion,  inatttiired  in  today  »  i^rirei. 

Mr  CL/.RK.  M-:  President,  If  we 
were  to  double  the  amount  of  money 
spent  on  education,  it  would  amount  to 
an  irrrea.'-c  of  about  $15  or  $2  billion 
every  year  for  the  next  10  ye?rs  or  so 
From  nowhere  else  can  this  badly  needed 
money  come  withf^ut  .s.me  help  from  the 
Federal  Government 

Mr.  F^esident,  the  pencmg  amend- 
ment IS  a  modest  one.  The  original 
Murray-Metralf  bill  called  for  a  4-year 
CT3^h  program  of  $25  per  .school  child  for 
education  for  the  first  year.  $50  for  the 
.second  year,  $75  for  tl^e  third  year,  and 
$100  for  the  fourth  y.-ar,  a  total  bill,  for 
4  yea:?,  of  more  than  $10  billion. 

The  penduiR  amendment  CiiUs  for  $11 
billion  on  the  basis  of  $25  per  school-age 
child  for  the  indefinite  future.  Let  us 
not  kid  ourselves,  let  us  be  candid,  let 
us  face  the  facts,  thi.s  educational  cnsis 
is  not  pom?  to  be  with  us  merely  for 
next  year  or  for  only  5  years  from  now. 


It  is  poing  to  be  with  us  for  the  rest 
of  the  lives  of  those  of  us  in  the  Senate, 

Let  us  be  fair  and  honorable  with  Uie 
American  people.  Let  us  not  tell  the 
American  people  there  Is  a  national  de- 
fense education  cnsis.  Let  us  not  tell 
the  American  people  that  If  we  build  a 
few  schools  the  crisis  \Mli  disappear.  Let 
us  not  tell  the  American  people  that  if 
v.e  put  a  Uttie  money  into  teachers  sal- 
aries everything  will  be  all  right  by  1&62. 
that  the  educational  gap  will  be  closed. 
Mr.  President,  the  educational  gap  will 
not  be  closed  until  we  undertake  a  mas- 
.'^.ve  Federal  aid  to  education  propram, 
exactly  as  the  missile  gap  in  relation 
to  Rus.'^ia  and  the  other  deficiencies  in 
defer.^e  will  not  be  closed  untU  and  un- 
less the  American  people  are  prepared 
to  pay  the  pnce  of  freedom 

Mr.  President.  I  close  wiUi  the  final  if 
.somewhat  cy^l:cal  fig-ore  that  since  1948 
the  American  people.  Uirough  their 
Si..ie,  local,  and  Federal  tax  syst-em,  have 
."^pent  $78  billion  for  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  while  during  the 
<.\me  period  of  t:me  they  have  spent  $151 
o;li.on  for  tobacco,  alcohohc  beverages, 
and  cosmetics.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  wliat 
kind  of  a  country  do  we  want  to  live  in? 
Is  it  not  about  time  we  put  our  shoulders 
to  the  V.  heel  and  got  America  back  on  the 
spiritual  and  educational  b.ise  it  must  L>e 
on  if  it  is  going  to  deser\e  tlie  future 
which  it  has  witliin  its  grasps 

Mr.  P:T'=,dent,  I  atk  unr.nim.ous  con- 
sent that  an  aiticle  entitled  "Needed 
Soon:  Fix  BilLons  More  a  Year  for 
Schools,"  which  was  pubUshed  In  the 
February  8,  i9C0.  is-sue  of  U.S.  News  ti 
World  Report,  which  is  cei-tainly  no  radi- 
cal journal,  may  be  printed  at  thi£  po:nt 
ui  my  remarks. 

There  bcinu  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscokd, 
as  follows: 

NCXDtD    8' 
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10  RaU'^M  Mnai  a  TiAt  roi 
6cifu(>L.a 

A  t.rw  itudy  of  Amtrloa's  public  schcxjla 
raiu'hii*  thoc*  oonciutlons: 

h('h(x)l  roati  10  ystrs  from  n>7W  will  b«  sai 
bil.ioi)  ik  year- or  %6  blUlun  mors  than  now. 

Niw  wit>t  U)  nnance  thU  burdan  mukt  b« 
fDi.nd  Local  properly  ItuXo*  (.anrxot  pruvlda 
n.;  tl'.f  ir..>:;ry  needed 

8e>.-. .ve  Federal  aid  ut  up  to  i'iOO  million 
R  year  u,  pncrer  States  seenu  necessary  end 
nicely 

The  scbr>nl  study,  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development,  an  organi- 
zation of  some  of  the  Nation's  moat  promi- 
nent buEinettmen  and  educators,  WRf  rotuie 
pui  Uc  on  February  1.  The  comn.itiee's 
n.ajor  recomrne:".datlons  are  these: 

MORE    FROM     STATES 

States  must  take  over  from  loca:  sclir>ol 
dijU-iCts  a  bigger  share  oi  scl-ool  spending 
ab  ine  p-v-pulaf.on  bocm  ser.ds  the  number  of 
school-age  ci-lldren  up  to  an  e.-^tUnp tecl  55 
n-.illlcn-  an  Inrreise  of  29  percent — by  1P70. 

Ixjcal  property  taxes,  which  now  proTlde 
the  m.-ijcr  p."vrt  of  srho<-iI  funds,  have  been 
rui?e^  to  the  hmit  Additional  revenue  murt 
come  from  otl:er  sources.  Including  State 
sale*  t&X'^s. 

State  funds  shculd  be  c.strlbuted  to  local 
BCht>ol  d. strict*  throu^-h  a  new  kind  of 
fKindut-on  plan  Under  thU,  a  State 
V,- >u.]d  a'^sure  eai  h  school  district  of  the 
money  needed  to  ^uppo.n  !t«  schools  Prop- 
erty t-vxes  within  each  district  would  \>e 
levied  at  a  moderately  low,  uniform  rata 
based  on  a  renlist-c  vr.juution  of  pr.  periy. 
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A    nBEKAL-AID    PLAK 

Financial  grants  to  the  poorer  9tat« 
those  where  Income  per  schoolchUd  Is  sub- 
stantially below  the  national  average — will 
be  necessary.  There  are  11  such  States  now. 
The  formula  suggested  for  distributing  this 
aid  would  coat  about  $600  million  a  year  at 
present. 

MORE  zmcizm  systems 

The  Nation's  45,000  school  districts  should 
be  consolidated  Into  about  10  000  systems 
In  most  States,  counties  provide  the  most 
convenient  and  suitable  geographic  area.?  for 
administrative  purposes 

Much  already  has  been  done  to  improve 
the  school  situation,  the  committee  finds. 
The  classroom  shortage  is  being  reduced. 
Teachers'  salaries  are  up 

But,  lu  the  years  Juat  .^head.  the  big  prob- 
lem for  school  officials  acros.s  thf  country  will 
be:  how  to  find  new  billions  to  meet  rising 
school  costs 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr,  President,  I  clcse 
with  the  final  if  somewhat  cynical  fig- 
ure that  since  1948  the  American  peo- 
ple, through  their  State,  local  and  Fed- 
eral tax  system,  have  spent  ST8  billion 
for  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  while  during  the  .same  period  of 
time  they  have  spent  $151  billion  for 
tobacco,  alcoholic  beverages  and  cosmet- 
ics. Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  what  kind  of  a 
country  do  we  want  to  live  in''  la  it  not 
about  time  we  put  our  shoulders  to  the 
wheel  and  got  America  back  on  the  spiri- 
tual and  educational  biute  It  must  be  on 
If  It  U  going  to  dewrvc  the  futurr  which 
It  hM  within  lt«  urasp? 

Mr,  President,  I  hop««  the  p^rc'inK 
amendment  will  be  agreed  to 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  Mr  Prrsldrnt  lh!M 
amendment  brlnKs  the  pending  bill  back 
Into  line  with  the  original  aims  of  the 
Murray- Metcalf  bill,  of  which  I  was  also 
a  cosponsor  This  aim  was  to  permit  the 
various  States  to  decide  for  them.splves 
how  much  should  be  spent  for  school 
construction  and  how  much  for  teachers' 
salaries,  with  no  Federal  strings  at- 
tached. I  believe  that  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  this  choice  be  al'.owed  to 
the  States  m  their  administration  and 
allocation  of  the  Federal  funds  proposed 
here.  Its  adoption  would  be  thp  m  tst 
important  step  taken  duruiK  our  consid- 
eration of  the  1960  Federa'  Aid  to  Edu- 
cation Act. 

We  have  been  threatened  with  a  veto 
of  the  bill  if  this  amendment  is  put  into 
the  bill.  This  should  not  deter  us  from 
adoption  of  the  amendment,  as  it  is  our 
job  as  legislators  to  pre.sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent a  bill  desiened  to  mef>t  the  need,';  of 
the  country,  rather  than  designed  to 
please  the  President. 

The  amendment  would  lncrea.se  the 
annual  authorization  to  the  relatively 
modest  sum  of  SI  1  billion  Further,  it 
provides  for  a  continuing:  authorization, 
which  would  not  require  reenactment 
every  year  or  two.  There  is  nothing  in 
it,  however,  which  would  prohibit  re- 
evaluation  of  the  program  at  any  time. 

The  amendment  in  no  wav  weakens 
the  a.=-surance  in  the  act  again.st  Federal 
interference  in  .schools,  which  is  con- 
tained in  section  3  of  the  act  and  which 
Ls  left  untouched  by  the  Clark  amend- 
ment    Section  3  reads  as  follows: 

Ssc  3  In  the  administration  of  this  Act, 
no   department,  atiency.  officer,  or  employee 


of  tha  Unlt«d  Stat«8  shall  exercise  any  di- 
rection, supervision,  or  control  over  the 
policy  determination,  peraonnel,  curriculum, 
jsrogram  at  Instruction,  or  the  administra- 
tion yr  operation  of  any  school  or  school 
system. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  amendment 
strengthens  local  control  over  school 
administration  by  giving  States  a  much 
greater  dptrref^  of  flexibility  m  the  use 
of  the  fund.s  than  is  provided  in  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  committee.  If  the 
amer.dment  is  adopted.  States  will  be 
authorized  to  use  the  Federal  aid  either 
for  sohrx)l  construction  or  for  teachers' 
salaries,  with  each  State  having  a  free- 
dom of  choice  as  to  the  portion  which  it 
would  devote  to  each  purpose.  This  is 
of  particular  importance  to  Tennessee, 
where  one  of  our  most  pressing  problems 
IS  the  low  level  of  teachers'  salaries. 

Recently  I  received  an  extremely  help- 
ful and  informative  letter  from  our 
State  commissioner  of  education,  the 
Honorable  Joe  Morgan.  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  quoting  two  paragraphs  from 
this  letter: 

A  compreiienalve  study  of  TeniTsssee'r  pub- 
lic school.s  was  made  during  1955  and  1956 
by  survey  teams  workir.g  with  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  legislative  council.  Among 
the  reommendrttioii*  in  the  two-volums 
report  on  tiiat  survey  was  the  recommenda- 
'.'-'■.  ';  ■'  'l.*-  Kt.irtlng  salary  widiin  ths 
mUi,i,;:i,  T,'-  .(/::),•■,  f,;r  u>nrh^T»  with  bache- 
lor* drrfro*"!  jn  r.u'.rd  •  '  »(  floo  unci  that  the 
1  ;-'-d    U.  I''  40<! 

'..<!y  ;,,w  «ii,nrl8»,  aivjUl  80 
t'-u.  h»r»  h'  Id  biK.'hslor  »  dp- 
.irid  the  riiimbsr  of  i)«'rrrut 
wlliv;uc  4  ysar*  ol  coIIckk 
in  the  required  subject 
m.uter — m.ike  up  a  fractU'U  lew  thiin  2  per- 
tfdt  of  our  ;ipproximat«Iy  2ti  .^OO  tearhrrs. 

As  recently  as  3  weeks  a^o  there  was 
a  meeting  of  the  Tennessee  Education 
Association  in  Nashville  The  assf<-ia- 
tion  decided  to  make  every  effort  to  have 
the  1961  Slate  legislature  raise  the  min- 
imum salai-y  of  a  beginniiig  teacher  to 
$3  600  and  the  minimum  salary  of  a  de- 
gree teacher  with  12  years'  experience  to 
$5  400  The  salai-y  increases  would  give 
teachers  much  needed  pay  raises  rang- 
ing from  $9,50  to  $2,000  a  year. 

If  the  State  legislature  takes  the  ad- 
vice of  the  State  commissioner  and  the 
Tennes.see  Education  Association  by  giv- 
mg  these  essential  pay  raises,  the  State 
of  Tennessee  could  count  as  matching 
fund.s  the  additional  sums  spent  on 
teachers'  salaries  and  other  items  of 
school  expense,  as  well  as  school  con- 
struction. 

Mr  President,  I  am  certain  that  a 
numt)er  of  Senators  have  forcefully 
pointed  out  the  importance  of  this  whole 
program  of  Federal  aid  to  education  to 
the  problem  of  national  defense.  Al- 
though it  may  be  nece.ssary  to  economize 
on  a  number  of  programs,  this  should  be 
the  la.st  to  be  cut.  No  matter  how  many 
bilLion.3  of  dollars  we  may  spend  on  mili- 
tai-y  hardware  this  year,  we  will  have  no 
military  security  in  the  future  if  our 
educational  system  is  not  geared  to  keep 
up  with  the  tremendous  technical  ad- 
vances which  are  being  made.  Unless 
we  train  a  sufficient  number  of  scientists 
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of  all  sorts,  we  will  have  no  security  in 
the  future,  no  matter  how  many  billions 
of  dollars  we  spend  annually  for  defense 
I  can  think  of  a  number  of  other  rea.'=;on.s 
for  supporting  Pvdt^ral  aid  to  education, 
but  its  necessity  for  national  defense 
should  be  sufiScient  reason  alone  for  its 
passas^e. 

National  defense  aside,  I  ."^ee  no  rea- 
son why  this  country  should  have  an  ed- 
ucational system  second  to  any  in  the 
world.  At  the  moment,  we  are  the  rich- 
est nation  in  the  world.  What  is  the 
real  value  of  our  wealth,  If  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  give  a  first-rate  education  to  our 
children?  If  all  of  our  national  de- 
fense problems  miraculously  evaporated 
tomorrow.  I  would  still  advocate  sweep- 
ing Improvements  in  our  educational 
system.  Two  of  these  would  be  raising 
of  teacher  .salaries  and  the  building 
of  sufHcient  classrooms.  The  Clark 
amendment  will  be  a  very  substantial 
help.  I  am  happy  to  join  in  its  spon- 
sorship. 

Mr  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  Pi-esldent,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

Th'-  cir.rr  CLtRK,  In  Mr  C:  fHK  s 
am''ii.Jn:  ■:,'_  it  is  propOMd  to  strike  out 
the  words  on  line  2,  page  2,  and  innert  In 
liru  theriwf  and  for  any  current  ex- 
penditure " 

On  page  2,  strike  out  lines  12  through 
18,  and  Insert  the  following: 

(•)  0«rtinM  that  funds  allotted  to  th« 
0tat«  education  agency  wlU  be  dtstributed 
among  the  I<xal  education  agencies  or  tha 
State  to  be  expended  solely  in  aocorcUnce 
with  this  Act,  and  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  and  policy  of  thU  Act. 

On  pa^re  4,  strike  out  lines  11  through 
16,  and  Insert  the  following: 

(g)  The  term  "current  expenditure" 
means  any  expenditure  for  elementary  or 
secondary  school  purpose*  for  which  edu- 
cational revenue*  derived  from  State  ca- 
other  public  sourcee  may  legally  and  consti- 
tutionally be  expended  In  such  State. 

On  page  4.  amend  the  title  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance for  school  construction  and 
other  purposes  " 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr,  Piesldent,  ear- 
lier in  the  day  when  I  offered  the  amend- 
ment and  asked  that  it  lie  on  the  desk, 
I  did  not  realize  that  we  would  be  voting 
on  the  amendment  tonight  I  thought 
probably  the  vote  would  come  tomorrow, 
after  a  much  more  lengthy  discussion  of 
the  Clark  amendment  and  this  amend- 
ment to  the  Clark  amendment.  I  think 
these  are  very  important  matters,  not 
only  to  this  body,  but  also  to  the  coun- 
try. 

As  I  stated  this  afternoon,  this  amend- 
ment is  exactly  the  same  as  the  amend- 
ment which  was  presented  to  S.  246.  the 
Federal  aid  to  education  bill,  in  May 
1949.  Of  course,  there  are  other  portions 
of  the  amendment  which  are  relatively 
unimportant,  because  some  technical 
changes  have  been  required,  but  the  sec- 
tion < g »  which  we  would  insert  is  exact- 
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ly  the  same  wordlrg  as  the  Senate  passed         I  believe  that  the  situation  calls  for 
upon  in  1949.  namely:  even  more  than  was  the  case  11  years 

The  term  "current  expenditure"  means  any      ago,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  necessity 
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expenditure  for  elementary  or  secondary 
school  purposes  for  which  educational  rev- 
enues derived  fn^m  Stale  or  other  public 
eources  may  legally  and  constitutionally  be 
expended  in  such  Stute 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  at  that 
time  was  very  basi:,  exactly  as  it  Is  basic 
now. 

We  have  heard  \  lot  of  statistics.  We 
have  read  many  editorials  'We  have 
heard  much  discussion  about  the  school 
needs  of  the  count  -y  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  poiiited  out  those  needs 
very  vividly,  and  relat-ed  their  impor- 
tance in  connection  with  the  way  other 
countries,  such  as  Rassia,  ope -ate  their 
school  systems 

If  the  need  in  1!)49  was  .such  that  the 
US  Senate  felt  w(  should  do  something 
about  this  matter  I  think  the  need  is 
much  greater  now.  The  problem  has 
intensified.  The  future  is  much  more 
foreseeable,  with  our  exploding  popula- 
tion. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  person  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  or  In  the  Congress,  or 
anyone  who  is  at  a'A  informed,  who  would 
not  say  that  there  s  a  need  for  a  Federal 
aid  to  education  bll  We  are  embarked, 
therefore  upon  a  program  to  help  supply 
and  fill  m  aome  of  the  needs  which  can- 
not be  rr.rt  bv  some  of  the  communities 
In  ihf  United  fltatrs,  or  by  the  entire 
school  system,  which  Is  primarily  local 
4n  lu  jurtwliciion  iind  authority. 

The  amendment  provides  m  effect 
that  wluTi  the  funds  are  made  available 
the  State  may  u*?  the  funds  wherever 
the  need  exusts  The  amendment  does 
not  spec.fy  what  the  need  should  be  I 
suppose  m  any  ex  imlnatlon  throughout 
the  coimtry  we  would  probably  end  up 
«-lth  99  percent  of  the  educators  smd 
those  interested  in  education  and  fa- 
miliar with  the  reeds  saying  that  the 
needs  were  for  (instruction  and  for 
better  teachers,  v/hlch  of  course  indi- 
rectly means  bette-  .salaries  for  teachers. 

There  might  l>e  .some  auxiliary  needs 
of  a  minor  nature,  so  far  as  dollars  and 
cents  are  concerned,  but  all  the  amend- 
ment provides  is  that  the  Ptate  Itself 
should  use  the  grant  in  trie  same  way  as 
It  now  uses  its  owr  funds,  which  the  leg- 
islature raises  by  taxation.  It  uses  the 
funds  for  what  I  considers  primary 
needs.  It  is  left  to  the  States  to  deter- 
mme  such  needs. 

I  know  that  we  ;hall  hoar  some  criti- 
cism of  this  amendment,  as  we  did  in 
1949,  11  years  ago  to  the  effect  that  it 
might  be  used  for  this,  that,  or  the 
other  punx)se.  That  is,  in  effect,  saying 
that  the  State  snp<  rint*>ndents  of  public 
instruction  and  educators  throughout 
the  country  do  not  lasufy  our  faith,  that 
they  do  not  know  w.iat  their  school  needs 
are.  and  therefore  hey  might  do  some- 
thing with  the  Fed-ral  funds  available, 
or  might  use  the  funds  available  for 
some  purpo.se  not  J  istified  by  Uie  need. 
AH  the  amendment  provides  is  with  re- 
spect to  expenditure  for  elementary  and 
secondary  school  pui  poses  of  such  funds. 
MM  other  revenues  which  may  legally 
and  constitutionally  be  expended  in  tiie 
otates. 


of    the    Federal    Government    making 
funds  available  for  these  needs 

Although  there  is  quite  a  turnover  in 
the  membership  of  the  Senate,  there  are 
still  many  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
were  here   11   years  ago,  who  voted  for 
this  proposal    at   that   time,     Tliey    m- 
clude   the  Senator  from   Vermont    (Mr, 
Aiken:,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  !  Mr. 
C^PEH'.RT),    the    Senator    from    Illinois 
(  Mr  DorGLA.«J  I    the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi  [Mr    Eastland!,  the  Senator  from 
Ixjuisiana     Mr    Eufjtoer   ,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  I  Mr   Frrar   ,  the  Senator 
from    Arkan.sas      Mr     P0i.bright1.    the 
Senator  from  Ariyona  i  Mr  Hayden  \ ,  the 
Senator     from     Iowa      !Mr      Hicklen- 
Lr>oPERi.    the    Senator    from     Alabama 
( Mr  Hn.L  1    the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
IMr      HtTMPHRirv':      the     Senator    from 
Texas  !Mr   Johnson),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  ,Mr  Johnston  i,  the  Sen- 
ator   from    Tennessee    IMr    Kwattver], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr,  Long], 
the    Senator    from    Washington     [Mr. 
M\cnuson!,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
( Mr     McClillan  i ,    the    Senator    from 
Oregon  i  Mr   Morsi!,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr  MtnrDT),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  IMr  Muhray),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming    (Mr,  O'MAKOwrr], 
the  Senator  Prom  Oeoriria   (Mr    Rtrs- 
SKI.LI,  the  Senator  from  Ma«aachusett« 
IMr    SaitowstallI,   the   Senator   from 
Maine  [Mrs    Smith  1,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama   IMr    Spakxmam),  tlie  Senator 
from  MlJUiiAsippl  IMr,  SiwnnsJ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsm   (Mr.  WiLrrl. 
There  are  left  only  three  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  voted  against  the  proposal, 
namely,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire  IMr.  Bridcis).  the  Senator  from 
Virginia    [Mr    B'^d],   and   the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  SchoeppilI. 

Certain  Members  of  the  Senate  were 
paired  in  favor  of  the  proposal,  tnclud- 
mi;  the  Senators  from  New  Mexico  IMr. 
C-MAVEZ  and  Mr  Anderson],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green]. 
The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Y TNGi  was  paired  also,  I  believe. 

I  do  iv^  mention  this  to  embarra.ss  any 
Senator,  because  m  11  years  changing 
situations  may  have  changed  the  minds 
of  Sei\ators.  In  all  fairness,  it  must  be 
said  that  probably  certain  conditions  in 
the  .'-outh  have  chanped  the  situation 
somewhat.  But  surely  the  need  Is 
greater  now  than  it  has  ever  been. 

Mr  McNAMARA.  Mr  President,  will 
the  .'Senator  yield'' 

Mr   MAGNVSCS 

Mr  McNAMARA. 
ator  realizes  that 
chant; e  m  the  White  House 

Mr    MAGNUSON.     I  realize  that. 

Mr  McNAMARA.  At  that  tune  the 
President  had  requested  money  in  the 
budget  for  the  purpose.  The  President 
had  approved  this  item  in  his  annual 
messai-e 

Mr   MAGNUSON,    Yes. 

Mr  McNAMAPvA,  Now  there  is  a  dif- 
fei'  nt  situation  in  the  Whit.e  House, 

Mr    MAGNUFON      Entirely  different. 

Mr  M.  NAMARA.  Certainly  this  fact 
should  make  a  difference  in  the  position 
of  Senators. 


I  yield. 

Certainly  the  Sen- 
there    has    been    a 


Mr    MAGNUSON. 
what  I  am  coming  to 

The  need  exists.  The  need  is  great. 
Members  of  the  Senate  were  sent  here 
to  express  their  honest  opinions  upon  a 
need— not  on  the  basis  of  what  the  Pres- 
ident will  sign  or  will  not  sign.  We  are 
here  as  legislators.  If  the  President  of 
the  United  States  wishes  to  veto  the  bill. 
In  all  good  conscience,  that  is  his  respon- 
sibility. But  I  think  the  American  people 
are  about  ready  to  make  an  issue  of  the 
school  problem.  If  we  do  not  make  an 
issue  of  it.  we  are  poing  down  the  drain 
so  far  as  o'lr  educational  facilities  are 
concerned,  n^.  comparison  with  other 
countries. 

I  realize  that  there  are  some  practi- 
cal situations  I  have  heard  it  said 
many  times,  "Let  us  get  some  result, 
even  if  it  Is  only  half  our  objective " 
That  IS  what  we  probably  should  do.  I 
voted  for  that  principle. 

Certainly  there  is  a  different  Presi- 
dent. There  Is  a  President  who  says 
that  we  ought  to  take  care  of  school 
needs,  but  in  the  state  of  the  Union 
message  he  says  that  where  there  Is  a 
federally  impacted  area  Involving  the 
schools,  we  ought  to  cut  down  a  little. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Or  eliminate  such 
aid. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.    Yes. 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  was  quoted  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  He  said  that  amonf 
other  things  that  would  b«  done  "under 
my  administration"  would  be  to  get  at 
the  problem  of  underpaid  teachers,  and 
the  problem  of  a  sa«Bln«  national  school 
system.    I  believe  he  used  that  term. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  would 
allow  the  States  to  do  what  they  think 
will  fit  their  primary  needs.  I  appre- 
ciate the  devotion  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  and  the  distm- 
guished  Senator  frcwm  Michigan  (Mr. 
McNAMARA  ].  No  Member  of  this  body 
can  deny  their  devotion  to  that  cause. 
I  have  served  for  a  long  time  with  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  and  I  know  the 
devotion  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
to  the  cause  of  education.  I  know  that 
even  though  only  the  construction  fea- 
ture of  the  bill  should  pass,  that  would 
be  a  step  forward.  There  is  no  argu- 
ment about  that.  But  if  we  believe  in 
this  cause,  as  we  did  in  1949,  the  need 
being  greater  at  this  time,  we  ought  to 
make  the  issue.  On  the  House  side 
there  will  be  some  question,  but  Uie 
House  passed  a  bill  providing  for  both 
construction    and   salaries,   did  it   not? 

Mr  McNAMARA,    No. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Is  the  bill  in  the 
Rules  Committee? 

Mr  HILL.  It  is  dead  in  the  Rules 
Committee. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  But  it  includes  con- 
struction and  salaries. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr  GORE.  Another  thing  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Unit-ed  States  said  in  his 
stale  of  the  Union  message  was  this: 

VJe  cannot  afford  to  be  ooonplacent  aJx7ut 
the  education  of  om  youLh. 
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I  really  rose,  however,  to  ask  the  dis- 
ttsffuisbed  senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington if.  in  recognizing   the  changed 


cide  that  question.  That  is  a  decision 
for  the  States  themselves  to  make. 
Some  States  have  made  that  decision. 


ment.     I  ask  for  a  standing  vote  on  the 
Magnuson  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,     Is  Uiere 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was     ter  continues  in  the  Government  service      Vw.nmin<T  o   r,oM^„   ^*       ■     *       - 
ordered  to  be  prmte<.  U.  the  R«o»<>,  „     her^^lar,  advantage.  ^con'tS2"5;     ^d°'^Zlc'  Sverty      V."'^^T"Zn 


follows : 


be  greater. 
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I  really  rose,  however,  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington \1,  In  recognizing  the  changed 
situation  as  between  now  and  11  years 
ago,  he  does  not  recognize  the  existence 
of  a  threat  to  the  freedom  and  secixrlty 
of  this  country  which  has  arisen,  the 
nature  of  which  is  m  the  long  run  in 
large  part  educational? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Of  course  it  is.  I 
believe  that  the  issue  means  a  great 
deal  more  to  us  in  many  other  aspects 
than  it  did  in  the  climate  in  which  we 
considered  the  subject  In  1949. 

I  may  not  be  helpful  by  offering  this 
amendment.  I  was  hoping  that  I  would 
be.  I  was  hoping  that  we  might  get 
back  to  a  principle  under  which  the 
States  could  not  criticize  the  conditions 
under  which  funds  from  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  available,  by  say- 
ing that  they  know  their  own  local 
school  needs.  Of  course  the  States 
would  have  to  pass  upon  the  local  di.«- 
trlcts.  That  was  the  condition  in  1949. 
The  proposal  I  am  offering  was  con- 
sidered the  best  way  to  handle  the  situa- 
tion If  we  were  to  malce  funds  available 
at  all.  That  is  the  reason  for  the 
amendment.  Aside  from  the  question 
of  technically  fitting  it  into  the  bill,  the 
language  Is  exactly  the  same  as  what 
was  passed  in  1949. 

In  the  final  passage  of  the  bill  votes 
were  exactly  the  same  as  upon  the 
amendment.  As  I  said  earlier  this 
afternoon.  I  thought  it  was  better  letris- 
lative  procedure  to  make  this  amend- 
ment a  part  of  the  Clark  amendment, 
which  I  favor:  and  if  it  failed  of  adop- 
tion in  that  connection.  I  would  make  a 
later  attempt  to  have  it  made  a  part  of 
the  bill  on  final  pasjiage.  No  matter 
what  amount  may  be  agreed  upon,  thi.s 
should  be  the  formula  under  which  it 
should  be  distributed. 

There  are  some  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  advocated  this  principle  then,  who 
would  like  to  vote  for  it  as  a  separate 
proposal.  They  may  not  agree  with 
some  portions  of  the  Clark  amendment. 
I  know  that  legislatively,  if  I  were  to  pre- 
sent it  as  a  substitute.  I  could  not  offer 
It  to  any  other  portion  of  the  bill. 

Therefore,  I  offered  it  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Clark  amendment  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  become  a  part  of  the 
Clark  amendment.  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  4  or  5  days 
ago,  explaining  what  the  amendment 
would  do  and  what  its  implications  were. 
Because  there  Is  a  lack  of  attendance 
here  this  evening.  I  hope  that  most  of  the 
Senators  have  read  the  letter.  I  believe 
my  amendment  represents  a  better  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  for  three  reasons. 
which  I  shall  repeat. 

All  of  the  arguments  against  Federal 
aid  to  education  begin  with  what  seme 
persons  like  to  call  Federal  interference. 
This  objection  Is  made  by  persons  who 
honestly  believe  there  may  be  Federal 
Interference,  but  It  is  also  sometimes 
made  by  those  who  are  against  all  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  as  a  reason  why 
they  will  vote  agalnat  It. 

Secondly,  there  are  some  States  which 
have  the  problem  of  prtrate  schools.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Senate  cannot  de- 


cide that  question.  That  is  a  decision 
for  the  States  themselves  to  make. 
Some  States  have  made  that  decision. 
Some  States  have  decided  to  furnish  free 
textbooks  to  private  schools.  Some  have 
decided — there  are  not  many,  but  there 
are  one  or  two — to  furnish  free  transpor- 
tation for  pupils  in  private  schools  As 
I  say.  some  States  have  made  the  deci- 
sion to  use  public  funds  for  these  pur- 
poses. 

In  other  States  the  constitution  denies 
the  use  of  funds  to  private  .schools; 
whereas  the  constitutions  of  other  States 
say  nothing  alxjut  it. 

Therefore,  if  a  State  pa.sses  a  law, 
within  the  purview  of  its  constitution,  to 
give  such  aid  to  private  schools,  it  can  do 
so.  Many  States  have  not  dene  so.  I 
appreciate  that  the  amendment  may 
bring  up  that  problem.  However,  as  I 
say,  I  do  not  think  that  the  problem 
should  be  settled  in  the  Senate. 

In  1949  we  did  not  think  so.  when  we 
adopted  the  amendment.  We  left  it  up 
to  each  State  to  do  what  it  wishes  to  do 
legally  under  its  constitution.  The 
States  can  do  what  they  please  under 
their  own  constitutions. 

I  have  explained  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment.  I  do  not  have  anything 
else  to  say  about  it.  A  great  deal  has 
been  said  on  the  subject  of  the  need  for 
an  amendment  or  a  bill  of  this  type  t.>j  be 
enacted,  ^.hether  it  be  only  for  construc- 
tion, or  for  construction  and  for  sal- 
aries; whether  it  be  for  $5  million,  or  as 
the  Clark  amendment  suggests,  for  $1,100 
million.  There  is  obviously  a  basic  need 
for  an  aid  to  education  bill. 

I  believe  the  amendment  will  allow  the 
administration  of  the  act  In  a  much  more 
orderly  manner,  and  will  le«ive  the  mat- 
ter up  to  each  State.  The  States  have 
the  problem  and  they  know  the  needs. 
I  am  sui  e  they  will  use  thf  funds  to  take 
care  of  their  needs  in  this  great  field, 
which  has  been  neglected  too  long  by 
Congress  and  by  many  of  us  in  high 
office 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  ab.scnce  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Hart 
in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out Objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  MacnusonI  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania IMr.  Clark].  (Putting  the 
question. ) 

The  "ayes"  appear  to  have  It  The 
"ayes"  have  It,  and  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  a 
division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  by  the  Parliamentarian 
that  the  Chair  having  announced  the 
result 

ISi.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  was  on  his  feet 
before  the  Chair  made  the  annoimce- 


ment.     I  ask  for  a  standing  vote  on  the 
Magnuson  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none 
Those  in  favor  of  the  amendment  will 
stand 

Mr.  CURTI?  Mr  President,  I  sug- 
ge.sl  the  ab.'^fncc  of  a  quonim 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  di- 
vision is  in  process,  but  the  Senator  is 
entitled  to  request  a  quorum  before  the 
vote  is  announced.  Those  opposed  will 
stand      The  nays  appear  to  have  it. 

Tlie  amendment  to  the  amendment  Is 
rejected. 

Mr.  CLAPK.  Mr  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  FRF.SIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr    Clark  1. 

Mr.  CL.\RK.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoi-um  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  ClarkI, 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President,  the  pend- 
Inrr  amendment,  which  I  hcpe  will  be 
adopted  sh^rtly.  does  three  things: 
First,  it  provides  that  States  may  have 
the  privilege  of  spending  some  of  the 
money  provided  for  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation for  the  salaries  of  teachers.  It 
Increases  the  amount  called  for  by  the 
McNamara  bill  from  $500  million  a  year 
for  2  years  to  $25  per  child  of  school  age 
for  each  year  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations sees  fit  to  appropriate  the 
money.  In  the  first  year,  that  would  be 
$1.1  billion.  So,  in  effect,  the  amend- 
ment doubles  the  authorization  and 
would  make  it  available  for  the  salaries 
of  teachers  as  well  as  for  school  con- 
struction. There  are  no  other  significant 
changes  called  for  by  the  amendment. 

I  think  the  amendment  poses  very 
clearly  to  the  Senate  the  issue  as  to 
whether  we  want  to  pass  an  adequate 
bill  for  the  highest  priority  in  education 
and  get  competent,  able  people  into  the 
teaching  profession,  or  whether  we  want 
to  pass  a  bill  which  will  provide  only 
for  school  construction. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  agree  that  the 
amendment  is  a  sound,  equitable,  and 
decent  approach  to  a  critical  problem 
which  our  country  can  very  well  afford 
to  solve 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield:' 

Mr  CLARK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President  I 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  Uie 
distingui^«ihed  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark].  I  a-sk  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rec- 
ord a  table  showing  the  income  earned 
by  college  graduates  in  1958  m  industry 
and  in  teaching. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was  ter  continues  in  the  Goyemment  servlc*  twAmincr  .  r,ot«,.^  ^*  ^  <     *       « 

r£.t "  ^'  '^^"^  "^  ^'  ''"'"• "  ^^x^r.  -^^-^^-  ^-ts;;:^^  "^^^ii^  reri  °'  ??rtus?x^ 

Beginning  salaries  Of  college  graduate,  in  Mr  President.  It  Is  impossible  to  avoid  and^pl^vldl  f^or  ulem  ^co^liSv^  ^^*^' 

t9SB.  in  industry  ..nd  in  teacMng  the  effects  of  the  inevitable  laws  of  eco-  There  can  l^  nc  douS?  that^he  educa- 

Men  gradual*.  In  induiitry:  nomics     If  there  is  not  a  sufficient  re-  tion  of  our  children  Is  the  most  impor- 

Bngineering •5,616  «'a"3   to   a   submerged   group   who   are  tant  long-range  priority  of  any  nation 

Accounung 4.  W2  dedicated  to  teaching  because  they  love  and  can  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  truth 

Sfti«- *-644  it  and  because  they  think  It  is  a  duty.  It  of  Walter   Llppn-arm's   statement  that 

General  busines. 4,896  will  not  be  possible  to  obtain  the  num.  education  is  thrff^^^vii^  principle  o 

J'ver'Le!^!  flVid. I    JS  ^  of  teachers  who  are  so  badly  needed,  our  national  powe-?    ^  ^  "^     ''"^'^  "' 

Women'^l^ua^  in Trdu;try- '""  Si'J^"«T  ^^°^/^%^  ^f^^  '^^'  ^^^^  "  ^^^  self-evident,  I  think,  that  aU  the 

ingincermg 6.412  ^^-^^  8  5  Percent— of  the  instructional  ballistic  missiles,  industrial  might,  na- 

Cbemistry 6.063  ^^^"   */"  ^^^ve  the  teaching  profession  tionwide  highwav  networks  and  disarm- 

Scientiflc  research _ _..    6,040  and  will  go  Into  some  other  foTn  or  type  ament  blueprints  will  be  of  little  value 

Accounting... 4  333  of  emplo>'ment.  if  we  do  not  provide  this  Nation  with 

Mathematics— .tatistics 4,  308  Mr    CLARK      I  thank  my  friend  for  enough   capable   men   and   women   who 

f^ZMl          I  ill  Plete  accord  with  his  remarks,  plexity  of  this  ace  and  put  all  our  as- 

?t^r  fleli""":::::: I  ^j;  „  ^^,  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.     Mr.  set^material    and    spiritual-to    their 

Average— ftll  nelds _!'" 4  356     P^P'^'dent proper  use. 

Men  and  women  In  claMroOTn' teach-  "^'""^  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr   Hart  This  amendment  would  give  us  a  rea- 

ing 3  6.^0  '"  ^^^  chair).     Does  the  Senator  from  sonable   and   real  stic  bill   to  cope  with 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     Mr   President,  the  llT^H^^^  '''''  "^  '''"  ^''^'''  '"°""  X^i'"''"'""""  °'  '"'"  ''""'''"""  '"  ^"  '"^ 

table    shows     that     in     indu.stry.     men  Mr  CL.\RK      I  yield.  Indeed    If  anything    it  falls  consider 

jrraduates,  in  19o8^  received  from  $5,616  Mr    WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey,     Mr.  ably  short  of  mSSi^our  Snu^?^uca 

in  engineering  to  $4,896  m  general  bu,.i-  president.    I    Uiank    the   Senator    from  tional  deficit  which  has  b^n^cula?^ 

ness.    The   average   arnount   earned   by  Penn.sylvania  for  yielding  to  me.  bv    such    respected    authmitli    a^    iS^ 

15.160     The  figures  relate  to  beginning  to   be   a  cosi>onsor   of   the   amendment  $8  billion  a  year.                             as  ,/ or 

^„"^^            .....                 ^  which  has  been  offered  by  the  Senator  These  deficits  can  be  measured  by  de- 

Women  graduates,  in  indu-stry.  earned  from  Pemisylvania.  termining   the   differSc?  betwSn  totll 

from  $5  4  2  m  engineering  to  $3,744  In  i    know    todays   debate   has   brought  educatloL    expeiSi-^^ut    $151 

JTr^'-S  hf /r..  1.    n  «  7h'^*'^  ^'""""^  °"^    ^^'^    alarming    shortages,    among  bUlion-and   the  cost  of  providing  our 

earned  bjvv  omen  m  all  fields  m  industry  many  others.     The  first  is  the  shortage  35  million  public  school   pupils  %^th   a 

D  VIk                                    -  of  130.000  Classrooms     The  other  alarm-  good  education,  which  would  run  about 

BUI  tne  average  earnings  for  men  and  mg   and  frighu-ninc   shortage  is  in  the  $500  per  pupil  per  year    for  a  total  of 

women  in  cla.ssroom  teaching,  in   1958.  supply    of    teachers.     The    number    of  $17  5  billion. 

was  $3,650     That  puts  the  earnings  for  teachers  leaving  the  teaching  profession  Mr  President,  oiu-  New  Jersey  teachers 

men  and  women  in  the  teaching  profes-  annually   is    greater    than    the   number  are  fortunate  in  e-aming  an  average  of 

sion  far  below  the  average  eammgs  for  entering  it  $240  more  than  the  rest  of  the  pubUc 

J^\  »omen  graduates  who  are  en-  in   ime  with   what  the  Senator  from  school  teachers  across  the  country,  but 

gaged  in  industrj-  Oklahoma   has  said,   let  me   emphasize  one  can  hardly  call  a  salary  of  $5  740  a 

Mr.  President,  the  immutable  laws  of  that    the    President's    Science   Advisory  luxurious  sum.     The  starting  salary  in 

economics  will  not  aUow  the  attraction  Committee  has  found  that  14,000  teach-  New  Jersey  for  a  teacher  with  a  college 

to   the   classrooms    of    persons    having  ers   are   annually   leavmg  the   teaching  degree  is  only  $3,800. 

Inching  ability,  when  such  persons  will  of  science  and  mathematics— and,  as  we  These    facts    alone    would    Justify    a 

be  subjecting  themselves  to  substandard  have  just  now   been   informed,  this  is  strong  interest  In  the  passage  of  a  good 

living,  and  will  be  receiving,  m  some  m-  certainly  In  accordance  with  the  laws  education    bill,    but    there    is    another 

stances,  a  reduction  of   some   20  or   25  of  economics — and  are  taking  up  forms  reason  perhaps  even  more  pressing 

percent  from   the   average   earnings   of  of  employment  in  which  they  can  earn  It   is  an   unfortunate  fact  that  New 

coi  ege  graduates  in  all  other  fields.    We  more    money     We    are    also    informed  Jersey  homeowners  now  pay  almost  75 

iin*   K**^^  °"^^  ^^^*^  ^^°  ^^^  ^  ^^^'  ^^**  21,000  new  teachers  will  be  needed  percent  of  all  the  school  bills  in  the  State 

\nZ?           ^^^^  *^^  Willing  to  teach  at  annually  by   1969   for   the   teaching  of  and.  as  a  result,  the  voters  are  now  tum- 

uiaoequate   salaries   or    thoee    who    are  science    and    mathematics.     But.    as    a  ing    down    about   one-third    of    aU    the 

Passed  over  by  industn'  and  have  no  re-  matter  of  fact,  new  teachers  are  enter-  school  bond  proposals. 

urse  but  to  teach.  ing  those  branches  of  the  profession  at  This  is  a  very  heavy  and  Inequitable 

th   V-)     ^^  ^*^^  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  only  approximately  9,000  a  burden  for  homeowners  to  bear,  and  the 

tne  $3,650  is  the  average  starting  salary  year.  prospects  are  for  an  even  greater  burden 

lor  teachers  with  college  degrees.     Yet  Fmally,  I  wish  to  say  that  although  in  the  future,  unless  the  Federal  Govem- 

ino  average  girl  who  has  a  high  school  New  Jersey  spends  more  than  the  na-  ment  picks  up  its  share  of  the  load. 

eaucation  can   enter   the  U.S.   Govern-  tional  average  on  education  per  pupil—  I  am  sure  these  problems  exist  in  other 

ment  in  a  08-3  position  at  $3,175  a  year,  namely,  $444  a  year,  whereas  the  na-  States  and.  while  all  of  us  would,  no 

»h? . '^^'^^'J^'"^"^  ^^<^  other  advantages,  tional  averace  is  approximately  $340  a  doubt,  prefer  the  solution  to  come  at  the 

anrt     HH      ^^'^^'^'^^  ^  put  her  income  year— nevertheless.  New  Jersey  is  faced  local  and  State  level.  I  believe  we  cannot 

^a   additional   benefits   far  above   the  with    a   deficit   or   shortage   of   almost  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  local  com- 

roi7^^^  starting  salary  of  teachers  with  4.000  classrooms  munities  can  no  longer  cope  with   the 

tak    h    °^^'"*^''    "tamely.    $3,650     The  Furthermore.    It    is    estimated    that  situation  by  themselves. 

wh    tv.^'"^  pay  of  a  high  school  graduate  38.000   children   in   elementary   schools  The  time  has  come  for  Joint  effort  at 

a  psli^^"*  ^  ^^^  Government  service  in  and  secondary  schools  are  housed  in  sub-  all  levels  for  we  are  now  faced  with  the 

Qj   ^  position  will  be  higher  than  that  standard    classrooms;     another    55.000  prospect  of  very  much  more  acute  school 

a  teacher  children  are  attending  school  only  half  population  pressures  than  we  have  had 

r~   1^*°    sisters    gradiiate    from    high  day:  and  79.000  children  over  and  above  in  the  past  and  at  the  same  time  we  are 

*5"ooi.  one  can  immediately  enter  the  the  normal  classroom  capacity  are  being  faced  with  a  fervent  competitiveness  on 

^^vernment  service,  and  will  be  able  to  squeezed  into  our  schools.  the  part  of  the  second  largest  and  fastest 

laKe  home  more  pay  and  fringe  benefits  Mr   President.  I  believe  the  time  has  growing  power  in  the  world, 

af^  *K^^  ^^^  sister  who  begins  to  teach  come  when  this  country  must  stop  frit-  When  the  danger  is  clear  and  present. 

Iter  she  goes  to  college  and  studies  for  4  tertng  away  so  much  of  its  tremendous  as  It  is  in  the  field  of  military  defense, 

>  ars  and  obtains  a  degree.     Further-  wealth    on    nonessentials.      The    plain  we  certainly  would  not  be  standing  here 

^^t?    &s  the  high  school  graduate  sis-  frtghtenmg  fact  is  that  we  are  rapidly  debating    whether   time    will   solve    our 
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problem.    Is  a  strong  educational  system 
any  less  Important? 

I  think  the  answer  of  any  person 
thoughtfully  concerned  with  the  future 
welfare  of  his  family,  his  community  and 
his  coimtry  must  be  a  resounding  "No." 


During  ail  this  time  the  States  and 
local  communities  have  carried  the  big- 
gest load  in  providing  education  for  our 
youth.  Local  funds  come  primarily  from 
bond  Issues  and  property  taxes. 

State  funds  come  primarily  from  in- 


about  180  houis  of  instruction  a  year, 
or  2  full  months.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  school  year,  30,000  of  the  more  than 
1  million  public  school  pupils  in  I^os 
Angeles  County  were  attending  school  on 
a  double-shift  system.    Double  shifts  are 
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point.  I  a-<=k  unanimo-os  consent  to  in-  As&ociaUon.  of  the  average  saLiries  paid  There  being  no  obWtion  the  V^^x  tx-,, 
elude  In  the  Record  a  SUte-by-State  to  elementary  and  sfimnriaT-o  nnKi  ,.  yj'^'^^  y^^^  ^^^yi^^^ovi.  X*^e  \^i  v.ii.% 
fircompiled  by  the  National  Education     school  ?ic^  ^    secondary    pubhc     ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record,  as 

E.Umaied  av^raje  ann^^i  salarxeg  of  Mai  instrurtional  ,taff  ami  of  classroom  leaci^rB,  1959-60 
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problem.  Is  a  stroxi^  educational  system 
any  less  Imiwrtaxit? 

I  think  the  answer  of  any  person 
thoughtfully  concerned  with  the  future 
welfare  of  his  family,  his  community  and 
his  country  must  be  a  resounding  "No. " 
And  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  majority 
decision  of  this  body  will  reflect  that 
sentiment  and  reaffirm  this  country's 
commitment  to  greatness. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  now  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Piesident, 
as  one  who  has  spent  more  than  34  years 
of  his  life  in  educational  work.  I  cannot 
remain  silent  while  this  very  vital  topic 
Is  under  discussion. 

Hawaii,  the  new  State,  the  Aloha  State. 
shares  with  the  other  49  States  the  sense 
of  lirgency  about  the  shortage  of  clas.s- 
rooms,  the  need  to  increase  the  supply 
of  teachers  at  this  time,  and  particularly 
the  need  for  enactment  of  legislation 
which  will  stimulate  more  of  the  very 
choice  young  people  of  the  Nation  to  look 
more  to  teaching  careers  in  the  future 
than  they  have  in  the  past  decade  or  two. 

During  the  past  three  decades,  I  served 
as  teacher,  principal,  and  superintendent 
of  public  instruction.  In  my  very  sinews 
I  feel  the  promise  of  American  education 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  school  sys- 
tem to  the  Nation. 

Equal  educational  opportunity  Is  the 
very  foundation  of  our  American  repub- 
lic. This  wtis  pointed  out  by  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell  when  he  wrote: 


It  was  In  making  education  not  only  com- 
mckn  to  all,  but  in  some  sense  compulsory  on 
all.  that  the  destiny  of  the  free  republics  of 
America  was  practically  settled. 

National  responaiblllty  for  assuring 
educational  opportunities  was  recognized 
even  before  the  Constitution  was  framed. 
The  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787 
granted  lands  to  each  new  township  to 
be  used  as  a  source  of  income  for  the 
support  of  schools. 

In  the  mid-19th  century,  the  Consre^w 
enacted  the  Monill  Act  to  errant  lands 
to  State  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion as  a  source  of  Income  for  agricul- 
tural and  technical  courses.  This  was, 
In  part,  a  recogTiltlon  that  hig^her  edu- 
cation no  longer  could  be  considered  an 
opportimlty  restricted  to  the  elite  pn- 
marUy  mterested  In  a  study  of  the 
classics. 

In  the  1920's.  the  Federal  Government 
again  accepted  Its  responsibility  for  as- 
suring educational  opportunities.  Con- 
gress enacted  a  Federal  aid  program  for 
Tocatlonal  education. 

The  school-lunch  program  may  well  be 
considered  an  aid  to  education. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
815  and  874.  81st  Congress,  the  aid  to 
federally  Impacted  area  program,  more 
than  $1  billion  of  Federal  funds  have 
been  spent  since  1951.  This  money  has 
gone  into  construction,  teachers'  sal- 
aries, and  even  to  purchases  of  text- 
books— all  this  without  Federal  control. 

In  1958,  Congress  enacted  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  to  promote  a 
more  uniform  excellence  In  our  schools, 
parUcularly  In  the  fields  of  science, 
mathematics,  and  languacres. 


During  all  this  time  the  States  and 
local  communities  have  carried  the  big- 
gest load  in  providing  education  for  our 
youth.  Local  funds  come  primarily  from 
bond  Issues  and  property  taxes. 

State  funds  come  primarily  from  in- 
come and  sales  taxes.  A  large  percent- 
age of  local  areas  have  reached  the  limit 
of  bonded  indebtedness,  and  they  have 
pushed  the  property  tax  as  hifih  as  they 
dare  without  makin„'  it  confl.scatory 

Dr,  Clayton  D  Hutcimis,  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  School  Finance  of  tiie  ufflce 
of  Education,  has  explainetl  the  situa- 
tion as  follows; 

S<'me  cl'.s*r:i-'.'<  th  tr  havs  faced  crl'ical 
situations  1:;  pa-st  years  have  exhaust<-d  their 
bonded  capatrv  The  heavy  p.iyments  they 
h'.ust  make  •>;  service  tlieir  debts  lu  the  years 
ahead  may  take  abnirmAlly  large  proportions 
of  their  current  tax  reveuues 

Debt  service  requirements  have  a  prior 
claim  on  current  revenues  C'^nse^juently 
the  bu.'den  of  debt  liquidation  In  the  future 
may  threaten  the  diversion  if  funds  from 
the  pr^fgraiii  uf  titiazicing  current  school  op- 
er.^tion. 

As  a  result  of  !ncrf^a.«;ed  pfTort.s  on  th*^ 
State  and  local  levels.  1957  58  was  a  rec- 
ord year  for  school  construction,  with 
72.070  new  classrooms 

But  let  u.s  take  a  look  at  the  problem 
which  now  faces  us — a  national  problem 
requiring'  a  national  solution.  Scho<:)I 
needs  were  neglected  during  the  emer- 
gency of  World  War  IT  and  the  Korean 
war.  At  the  same  time,  demands  in- 
creased enormoasiy  both  because  of  the 
burst  In  population  since  1940  and  b*^- 
ca'ose  of  the  new  challenpf^  tiinost  upon 
us  by  the  age  of  space  and  atomic  ener^^y. 

At  the  beeir.nm^;  of  this  .school  year, 
there  wa.s  a  shortage  of  132  400  cla.s.s- 
rooms.  T:-."re  wer^"  1.880  000  htudc'nt.s 
m  excess  of  norma'  cla.isroom  occupancy 
When  the  school  year  started  last  Sep- 
tember. enrolLmerit  had  increased  by 
1.200,000  .s'udent^  over  the  prevloui 
school  year. 

Furthermore  the  Office  of  Education 
estimates  that  the  number  of  clasiircx>nxs 
each  year  which  become  obsolete  Ls 
somewhere  between  17.000  and  22.000 
Thus  the  new  classrooms  needed  for  this 
year  alone  amount  to  between  60.000  and 
60.000  These  must  be  bu:lt  before  we 
can  start  on  the  enormous  backlog  we 
had  at  the  end  of  last  year. 

Cold  statistics,  however,  cannot  con- 
vey the  real  picture  We  are  talking 
about  htiman  beings — yount?  people 
seeking  to  prepare  themselves  for  ca.'-ry- 
Ing  on  our  democratic  principles  in  a 
world  of  fantastic  new  problems.  And 
yet.  in  this  richest  Nation  in  the  world, 
in  what  is  predicted  as  the  most  pros- 
perous year  of  all  times,  we  find  In  Los 
Angeles  that  2.700  hiKh  school  student-s 
are  attending  classes  in  tents  New  York 
is  using  371  schools  that  are  obsolescent 
or  otherwise  Inadequate. 

And  what  do  the  fltrures  about  over- 
crowding really  mean'  The  figure  of 
1,880,000  excess  pupils  fails  to  tell  the 
whole  story  If  there  are  45  pupils  in  a 
classroom  intended  for  30,  only  15  are 
counted  in  the  excess  figure,  but  in  fact 
all  45  are  penalized.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  when  a  child  Is  attendirig 
school  in  a  rlouble-shift  session,  he  loses 


about  180  hours  of  instiuciiun  a  year. 
or  2  full  months.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  school  year,  30.000  of  the  more  than 
1  million  public  school  pupils  in  L<;,6 
Angeles  County  were  attending  school  on 
a  double-shift  system.  Double  shifts  are 
al.so  being  used  In  many  other  States, 
including  Hawaii. 

De.spite  recent  yeoman  efforts  by  StaUs 
and  local  commimities.  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  can  keep  up  with  mush- 
rooming current  needs,  to  say  nothing 
of  catching  up  on  the  backirs  in  ]9=S8- 
59  the  number  of  new  classrooms  com- 
pleted dropped  to  70,000.  And  Secretary 
Flemming  stated  recently  that  State  ed- 
ucational agencies  estimate  that  cla.s.s- 
room  construction  this  year  will  la^  be- 
hind last  year  by  10.4  percent 

It  is  therefore  abundantly  clear  that 
If  current  classroom  needs  arf  to  be  m»  t 
and  headway  Is  to  be  made  on  the  back- 
log of  needs,  the  Federal  Government 
must  provide  substantial  funds. 

S  8,  the  bill  sponsored  by  the  di5- 
tingui-shed  senior  Senator  from  Mu  hitran 
[Mr.  McNamara),  and  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Pubhc  Welfare,  is  urgently 
needed  to  meet  the  emei-uency  In  the 
building  program.  But  more  is  nec^s- 
.sary 

A.«;  a  former  school  super  In  t.endent  I 
am  acitely  aware  of  the  shortcominps 
of  educational  opportunity  which  now 
exist  throughout  our  Nation  At  a  tlm^ 
in  hl.story  when  excellence  of  edura'inn 
is  critical  not  only  because  of  our  obvious 
competition  with  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
also  because  of  the  increasing  com- 
plexity of  our  jobs  and  our  way  of  life. 
we  have  permitted  a  situation  to  develop 
»he:e  ojiportunlty  for  quality  of  edjca- 
t.  ,:i  i.s.  at  best,  hit  or  miss.  Certainly, 
quality  education  cannot  be  produced 
without  the  proper  facilities  And  to 
tills  extent,  S  8  is  the  very  least  we 
can  do 

But  the  very  best  cla-ssrooms  do  not 
guarantee  quality  of  education.  That 
lie.s  in  the  hand.s  of  our  teachers — Indi- 
vid lais  who  mu.st  be  able  to  devote  their 
hear.s  and  tiieir  lives  Ui  one  of  the  mo.-^t 
imp<jrtaiit  jobs  in  the  world  Adequate 
sal.iries  for  tiie  sur^port  of  tliesw  dedi- 
caud  pe<iple  ar-^  far  more  lmport.ant 
than  tiie  bricks  and  mortar  in  the  walls 
of  c!a.s.->r'X)ms  Firthermore.  more  ade- 
quate salaries  will  t)e  a  determining  f.ic- 
tor  In  attracting  youn*:  peojjle  of  the 
iiifihf'.st  culture  and  intellectual  attain- 
ments into  tJie  teaclung  profession 

The  OfTice  of  Kd  icatlon  haj^  estimatt'd 
a  national  shortage  of  182  000  qualified 
teachers  in  both  pubhc  and  private 
schools  The  National  Education  A.s.'^n- 
ciati  )n  esti.Tiatf.s  a  shortage  of  135  000 
in  Qualified  puolic  school  pxTsonnel 
alone 

F.wcry  study,  Rovemmental  or  nongov- 
ernmental.  has  .stre.ssed  the  need  for  im- 
proving  tiie   quaLty   of   teaching   In    the 


Nali'Ti.s  .schoTil.s      P.'-''s;-^crit   Eisenhower 

higher   salaries 


himself   has   said   that 
are  a  fi.'-st  requirement." 

Any  .'^tudy  of  the  salaries  paid  to  ele- 
mentary and  high  scho<il  teachers  in 
various  parts  of  the  country'  would  clear- 
ly Indicate  tiiat  the  quality  of  teaching 
Is  spotty  and  that  e<juBl  educational  op- 
portunity  LS   therefore   lacking      At   thi« 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  which  I  have  cospon- 
sored  wah  the  Senat-or  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Cl.\rk)  includes  teachers' 
salaries  in  the  picpased  Ffxie: al  a:d.  I 
believe  that  to  be  an  e.s.seiii.Ai  pan  of 
the  effective  school  pr;>^;rhm  which  this 
Nation  needs  and  demands 

I  should  like  to  emph.i.sjze  thit  section 
3  of  S.  8.  which  would  remain  unchanged 
by  the  Clark  amendment,  provide.'-: 

In  the  admlnlFtratUn  cf  this  «ct.  nn  de- 
partment, agency  ofB-^pr,  or  emyAnvre  of  the 
United  Statet  siiall  exercise  any  dlrprtlon. 
•upervlsion.  or  control  over  thp  policy  deter- 
mination, peraonnel.  rurr'.c-u'.urn.  proRraro  of 
Instruction,  or  the  hdnnnlstration  or  opera- 
tion of  any  school   or  BchcxtX  syrtem. 

Although  I  beheve  this  .'section  is  self- 
explanatorv'.  i  wish  to  state  for  the  Rec- 
ord that  In  supporting  thLs  program  of 
federal  aid,  I  do  .^o  only  with  the  under- 
standing that  It  Ls  the  congressional  in- 
tent that  the  Federal  Goveriunenl  will 


maintain  a  hands-off  policy  so  far  as 
local  school  matters  aro  conccrnf  d 

Some  objections  have  been  raisrd  a.s 
to  the  costs  of  the  Federal  aid  prof-'ram. 
particularly  under  the  Clark  amendment. 
I  .should  like  to  point  out  that  the  money 
spent  for  bridging  our  educational  pap 
and  for  improving  the  quality  oi  instruc- 
tion in  our  schools  is  undoubtedly  the 
wisest  investment  wliich  the  people  of 
-America  can  make.  It  is,  of  course,  im- 
possible to  place  an  exact  price  tag  on 
the  dividends  which  will  be  realized  from 
this  invL^tmenl,  but  I  do  not  thmk  any- 
one will  deny  that  the  dividends  will  be 
truly  incalculable,  compcundin.::  down 
through  future  generation.^;  of  freedom- 
loving  younK  Amoi  icarxs 

I  therefore  .•^truiii-ly  ur^e  pa.ssage  of  S. 
8  as  amended  by  ihe  Clark  amer.dment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  Uiank  my  friend  for 
his  support. 

Mr.  R.\NIX>LPH.    Mr  President 

Mr  CLAFtK.  I  yield  now  to  Uie  Sen- 
ator from  We^t  V.;"i:;inia.  who.  I  believe, 


'IncIiklM  all  Instructional  stall. 

« Sataries  abovn  are  exclusive  U  ui.;.'.'.isis  oonini^cint  upon  sunioeni  funds  Irom 
State  i~*~ 


was  a  teacher  in  his  State  for  sevcrr.I 
years. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr,  I>:e&iQeiu,  ti:e 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  stressed 
mo.st  accurately  the  need  for  increasma 
the  salaries  of  teachers,  and  al-'o  the 
v.ped  which  h.--s  been  expressed  by  others, 
:ws  well,  for  additional  classroom  con- 
.^t.'-uction. 

In  West  Virginia,  in  many  sections  of 
our  beautiful  Sute,  there  is  even  a 
K-reater  need  foi  increasing  the  salane?  of 
teachers  than  there  is  for  the  con.struc- 
tion  of  new  classrooms — at  least  in  some 
p,\rts  of  the  depressed  areas. 

On  .\pril  13.  1959,  during  the  hearings 
on  Federal  sciiool  grants  to  States.  I 
made  the  following  statement,  in  part : 

TTie  quality  of  education  !n  the  UrJt.ed 
state*  Is  therefore  a  national  Issue  rather 
than  a  merely  local  one.  And  yet  It  Le  the 
only  national  problem  that  we  baT*  not 
at'enipte<i  to  solve  on  a  national  basla. 

Liet  VIS  tiirn  now  to  a  oonalderatloo  of  the 
siiurtage  r-ud  recruitment  of  teacliera.     It  la 
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RUthoritatively  estimated  tiutt  in  order  t.i 
maintain  the  present  student-tefictier  ratio 
between  one-third  and  one-hair  of  aJl  4-yeax 
college  graduates  would  have  to  enter  school- 
teaching  In  the  next  decade.  Since  only  one 
nut  of  five  college  graduates  customarUy  en- 
ters schoolteaching,  one  can  appreciate  tlie 
ir. ignltude  of  the  problem  involved 

Not  only  Ls  the  number  of  teachers  Inade- 
quate but  the  preparation  of  many  of  the 
present  teachers  Is  in  need  of  Improvemer.t 
According  to  the  National  Ediicatiui  Ass<ic.a- 
t:on,  33  percent  of  our  elerner.tary  scho. ;!- 
teachers  do  not  hold  AB  decrees.  a.nd  mi  ire 
than  21  percent  of  all  public  schoolteachers 
have  le«8  than  4  years  of  college 

A  similar  condition  prevails,  according  to 
the  NHA.  at  the  college  and  university  level, 
with  the  holders  of  doctor  s  degrees  among 
full-time  teachers  having  ciecre^i.'ied  by  25 
percent  since  1953-54. 

The  reasons  are  apparen'  Business  in- 
dustry, and  government  are  outbidding  the 
teaching  profession  for  the  talents  of  many 
of  Its  best  qualified  and  most  .ible  men  and 
women.  Nor  is  it  small  wor.der  wlien  one 
obseryes  that  the  average  .S^ate  sal.try  of 
classroom  teachers  ranges  from  a  high  of 
$6,400  to  a  low  of  $3,070  per  year,  while  in 
my  own  State  of  West  Virginia  the  beginning 
.salary  for  a  teacher   with    a   master  s   degree 

is  fts.oeo. 

I  stop  for  Just  a  momen'^  Tliis  Ls  not  a 
comparison  for  the  purpose  of  dispariigement 
of  work  well  done  by  men  .tud  women  re- 
gardless of  their  profession  or  business  But 
we  have  today  in  this  r^xjm  memtaer.=5  of  a 
union  within  the  framework  of  the  AFL-CIO 

If  I  were  to  ask  a  raising  ot  the  hands.  Mr 
Chairman,  of  the  peop)ie  In  this  room  this 
morning  who  are  in  Industry  as  employees 
as  to  how  many  of  them  receive  »3.0€0  or  less 
a  year,  no  hands  would  be  raised  If  I  were 
to  ask  how  many  receive  less  than  $^070  per 
year,  no  hands  would  be  raised. 

I  bring  this  point  out  this  morning  with 
vigor  only  to  Indicate  that  I  have,  during  the 
past  few  months,  found  in  school?  of  We.*' 
Virginia  teachers  leaving  their  posts  of  dutv 
frankly,  to  drive  the  school  buses  to  carry 
the  children  to  the  very  schools  where  the 
teachers  cannot  teach  but  leave  the  profes- 
sion for  which  they  have  been  trained  and 
move  Into  other  areas  of  activity 

This  Is  a  serious  matter.  I  remember  in 
one  school  last  fall  I  found  the  typewriters 
were  dusty  and  those  which  were  covered 
standing  Idle.  There  was  no  instructor  of 
business  in  that  high  school  because  that 
teacher,  believe  it  or  not.  had  gone  from 
teaching  Into  a  position  in  business  itself 

I  found  In  the  same  school  the  home  eco- 
nomics department  empty.  The  teacher  of 
home  economics,  skilled  and  trained  for  thie 
work,  had  gone  into  private  industry 

Admittedly,  we  cannot  reward,  and  I  do 
not  believe  the  American  teacher  expects  to 
be  rewarded  with  the  chauffeur  and  summer 
homes  that  we  are  told  some  of  his  and  her 
Russian  counterparts  have  at  present.  But 
we  can  and  we  must  reward  our  teachers 
with  salaries  more  con.st.^tp;it  with  their  pro- 
fessional status  and  ti-.i>ir  dedication  of 
purpose. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senatx)r  from 
West  Virginia  tell  me  how  a  married  man 
with  a  family  can  make  a  living  on  the 
amount  of  money  paid  in  hLs  State  ^ 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Of  course  not 
Even  the  schoolbus  drivers  are  F>aid  more 
than  that  amount  in  many  instance.s. 

Mr.  CLARK  Does  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  think  that  his  State  and 
school  districts  are  making  as  adequate 
an  effort  as  they  can  to  provide  adequate 
-salaries  for  the  teachers? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Of  course  We5?t 
Virginia  has  a  problem.     West  Virginia 


has  a  far  betier  than  avera#;e  effort  in 
.support  of  Its  schools  than  a  number  of 
other  States.  For  example,  we  rank  18th 
among  the  48  States  in  our  relative  ef- 
fort to  support  the  education  of  our  boys 
and  girls. 

West  Virginia's  properly  tax  potential 
is  limited  In  other  words,  from  a  prop- 
erty tax  ba-se.  we  are  a  low  State  For 
example,  better  than  60  percent  of  our 
land  IS  in  fore.st,  and.  as  to  the  rest  of  it. 
some  is  rea.sonable  good  farmland  but 
much  of  it  is  not  tillable. 

In  spite  of  the  degree  of  poorness  of  the 
property  tax  ba.se,  during  the  past  10 
years  we  have  increased  local  .school 
effort  or  school  support  more  than  107 
percent,  and  we  have  increa.sed  State 
support  better  than  ,t7  percen' 

West  Virginia  can  provide  only  $214 
per  child  as  compared  with  $340  providt'd 
bv  the  average  State  of  this  Nation 

Of  this  $214.  West  Virginia  iise.s  a  hiKh 
ratio  for  teachers  and  for  the  .salaries  of 
teachers  We  pay  a  beginning  salary  to 
a  4-year-college-trained  tt-acher  of 
S2  790  Even  though  we  spend  this  high 
ratio  of  our  propf-rty  tax  on  general 
school  aid,  we  provide  an  average  salai-y 
of  only  $3  610  to  our  classroom  teachers. 

I  believp  it  paiticularly  imp^jrtant  to 
point  out  that  West  Virginia  annually 
trains  more  than  1.200  new  teachers,  but 
less  than  50  percent  of  them  take  jobs  in 
the  West  Virsmia  .schools  In  othf^r 
words,  West  Virginia  is  a  training  ground 
for  many  who  teach  in  other  States.  In 
the  past  5  years  we  have  had  a  teacher 
turnover  of  7,500  men  and  women 

I  know  person.■^  who  live  in  Preston 
County,  W  Va.,  who  go  acros-s  the  State 
line  into  Garrett  County,  Md  and  there 
'.pceive  $1  one  more  a  year  for  teaching 
■han  they  would  vr^nive  if  they  wer^'  to 
instruct  children  m   West  Vireirua 

West  Virginia,  bordered  by  Penn.sv!- 
vania.  by  Ohio,  and  by  Maryland,  shows 
■  m  exodus  of  our  teachers  to  those  States, 
particularly,  as  well  as  to  Florida.  Of 
ihis  7.500  teacher  tuinover  I  mentioned 
a  moment  ago  moie  than  2.000  of  them 
have  gone  to  other  Stat.e<;  to  teach 

I  approve  what  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  Long)  has  said — namely,  that 
f^ven  the  best  cla'vsroom  m  al!  the  woild 
IS  just  another  four  walls  unle.ss  it  has 
a  quality  teacher — an  inspiring  teacher. 

Mr  CLARK  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  West  Vir'/inia  I  yield 
now  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr 
Bartlett ' 

Mr  BARTLETT  Mr  President  when 
the  Senator  from  P*'nn.^ylvan!a  was  good 
^'nough,  some  time  ago.  to  a.sk  me  to  be- 
come a  cospon.sor  of  hLs  amendment,  I 
did  not  respond.  That  was  because,  from 
the  start.  I  was  very  stronely  m  favor 
of  Feceral  aid  for  .school  con.struction, 
but  I  had  .serious  and  deep  doubts  about 
the  advisability  of  Federal  appropria- 
tions to  be  u,sed  for  payment  of  teach- 
ers" .salaries  Since  then  I  have  given 
eveiT  minute  I  could  spare  to  reading  on 
this  subject.  I  have  road  the  hearings 
on  S  8,  on  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  and  have  spent  as  much  time 
in  the  Chamber  a-i  po.sMble  listening  to 
the  debate  I  have  talked  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  National  Educational 
A.s.sociatioii.     I    have   had   manv    letters 


liom  home  favoring  the  Clark  amend- 
ment, and  I  have  talked  with  those  ab- 
solutely opposed  to  that  amendment. 
Now  I  have  become  ab.solutely  convinced 
that  it  is  of  paramount  importance,  of 
high  necessity,  for  the  sake  of  educa- 
tion in  this  country,  and  Indeed  for  the 
sake  of  the  Nation,  that  the  Clark 
amendment  be  adopted.  I  intend  to 
speak  on  this  subject  at  greater  length 
later  on,  but  now  I  want  to  record  the 
fact  that  my  viewpoint  has  not  only  al- 
tered, but  IS  firmly  establLshed. 

Mr  CLARK  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  eloquent  statement  and  for  his  sup- 
port. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  now  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico 

Mr  ANDERSON  Mr  President.  I  am 
very  happy  that  the  able  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  sponsored  this  amend- 
ment, along  with  a  great  many  other 
Members  of  this  body.  Without  taking 
the  time  of  the  Senate  to  introduce  a  lot 
of  figures  at  this  late  hour,  I  merely  say 
that  every  statement  from  my  State  edu- 
cation association  and  from  teachers  who 
have  come  here  indicate  that  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  is  essential.  The 
school  problem  is  going  to  continue  to 
grow  more  and  more  serious,  and  we  had 
better  start  meeting  it  as  early  as  we 
can. 

I  am  happy  to  support  the  amendment. 
I  intend  to  vote  for  it.  I  hope  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Senate  will  be  in  favor  of  it. 
I  know  to  a  degree  the  welfare  of  my 
State  is  dependent  upon  its  adoption. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
There  is  no  other  Member  of  the  Senate 
I  would  rather  have  on  my  team. 

I  jdeld  now  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa 

Mr  MONRONEY  Mr  President.  I 
have  heard  expressed  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  the  contention  that  F'ederal 
aid  means  Federal  control.  I  do  not 
think  that  contention  is  based  on  rea.son, 

I  should  like  to  ask  my  colleague  from 
PenrLsylvania  who  has  sponsored  this 
amendment  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  under 
the  Federal  Land  Grant  Act,  under 
which  many  of  our  mstitutions  of  learn- 
ing in  the  West  were  financed,  and 
which  was  enacted  100  years  aco,  never 
:n  those  100  years  of  land  grant  assist- 
ance has  the  Federal  hand  of  control 
ever  influenced  one  single  aspect  of 
teaching  in  those  colle»es. 

Mr  CLARK  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
There  is  an  even  more  ancient  precedent 
than  the  Senator  has  referred  to,  and 
that  is  the  aid  granted  in  the  Northwest 
Territory  m  the  days  before  our  Gov- 
ernment had  been  in  existence  very  long, 
when  lands  were  set  aside  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  That  was  a  form  of 
P'ederal  aid  to  education,  and  there  was 
not  the  slightest  suggestion  of  any  Fed- 
eral control. 

I^et  me  read  to  my  colleagues  from  a 
television  program  on  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr  ScottI  and 
myself  appeared  only  2  'A.-tks  ago.  Mr 
Derthick  was  asked  wrin;..  i  Federal  aid 
meant  Federal  control,  and  Mr  Derthick 
said: 

I  am  dellglited  to  respond  to  that  ques- 
tion. Senator  Clahk.  I  sometimes  put  it  that 
lor  32  years  I  waa  on  the  receiving  end  of 
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Pederai  aid  to  edu'^ation  and  not  c^e  time 
Wfts  I  ever  aware  of  Federal  Government  in- 
terference or  intrusion. 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  T  think  that  is  a 
very  lmporui.ni  slatf.ment,  because  it 
brings  up  the  question  of  our  exLension 
service  and  our  vocauoiuil  etiucation 
service,  wliicii  was  wnireri  into  tiie  act  by 
the  great  form-'r  S'.nator  from  Gecrgla. 
Mr  George.  That  act  provided  Federal 
aid  for  vocational  education  The  *ime 
is  true  of  the  extciisicn  service.  It  has 
been  in  existence  for  nearly  50  years. 
Yet  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  charge 
that  there  has  been  Federal  intervention 
m  any  form  ao  the  Ft-cleral  CJovernment 
match»»s,  on  a  .SO-f>0  basis  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  States,  That  program  has 
led  to  fine  rc-ults 

Mr.  CL'^R-C.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MOl'fRONEY.  1  lien  we  come  to 
defense  housing,  which  was  the  result  of 
the  efforts  of  the  great,  Senator  from 
Alabama  I  Mr  HrLi  1.  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  I^abor  and  Public  Welfare. 
From  iy46  unul  the  year  1960  the  ques- 
tion of  Federal  control  has  not  come  up. 
either  on  intek  ration  or  any  olhcr  sub-^ 
ject.  Ti-.ere  has  Leeii  no  Federal  med- 
dling witii  local  control.  Is  that  net  a 
fact? 

Mr  CI..ARK.    That  is  correct. 

Mr  MONRONEY  llien  with  respect 
to  the  View  that  Federal  control  go«:-s  with 
Federal  a'.^istnncc,  on  tlie  busis  of  the 
history  both  of  a  law  enacted  100  years 
ago  and  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  under  wliicli  we  appropriate  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  for  defeiise  area 
schooling,  no  proof  exi.sts  that  Federal 
control  goes  with  these  very  ir.e  pro- 
prams  which  have  helj/fxl  Ampnc'\ 

Mr.  CLuaRK.  I  tlianx  my  fiiend  very 
much. 

I  yield  now  to  the  .Senator  from  .'ilaska. 

Mr.  GRU]-:r;LNG.  Mr  President,  I 
Intend  tosuppoit  the  Clark  arneadment. 
I  do  n^t  intend  to  take  up  ir.v.ch  time  to 
state  my  vie-vs  I  think  it  i.s  axiomatic 
that  aid  for  .schoc:  ccn.',trutt;on  and  for 
teachers  are  in5._ parable  If  there  is 
one  element  :n  our  society  which  should 
be  honored  and  dignified  more  thsn  any 
other.  It  is  t^e  .<^chools  and  the  t(aclie;-s 
to  whom  we  entrust  tlie  care  aiid  train- 
ing of  the  future  citLcens  of  our  Re- 
public. 

Tlierc  L<!  c>nly  one  way  whereby  we 
can  show  the  imixirtance  of  tne  role  of 
the  schooltepxher.  It  is  not  by  words 
but  by  rr.akir.g  it  po.ssible  for  him  or  for 
her  to  earn  a  respectable  livelihood. 
*hich.  unfortunately,  is  not  the  case  in 
many  places  in  many  parts  of  the  Un- 
ion. 

We  need  both  schoolteachers  and 
schoolrooms.  I  do  not  know  of  a/.y 
measure  I  cor^ider  more  i.n.porfant  than 
the  one  before  the  Senate  or  aiiy  anrnd- 
mcnt  which  Ls  more  vital  than  tine  Clark 
amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thpjik  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  his  support. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr  Pre.'ident. 
I  ^^-i.sh  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  his  lead- 
ership In  offorlng  this  on-'endmcnt.  At 
jnis  late  hour.  I  shall  staU'  only  one 
lact.    As  a  member  of  the  Subcciimit- 


tee  on  EducaUon,  I  spent  more  hours 
and  listened  to  more  testimony  than,  I 
believe,  any  other  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate did,  during  the  12  days  In  which 
this  528-paLe  record  was  made,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  tliat  the  country  needs 
uhe  Clark  amendment.  I  shall  vote  for 
11  and  sui>ix.rt  it,  and  I  hope  ii,  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr    CL.^RK      I  thank  the  Senator 
1  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

^?r  JAVIT.S  I  have  several  que«^tions 
I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. If  the  Claik  amendment  is 
adopted  can  the  Senator  U"J  us  what 
h  vpperL5  to  the  column  of  allotments 
wh'ch  is  set  forth  on  page  10  of  the 
C'-'mmittee  report'  Doe!^  that  d'^uble  or 
:.'  there  Involved  some  ri  fferent  scheme 
of  results;  to  individual  Slates? 

Mr.  CIJ^FK.  The  scheme  is  somewhat 
different,  but  not  d]a:,iically  so.  The 
matter  is  comphcat^  because  of  the 
kgali.stic  language  involved.  Is  mv 
friend  talking  now  about  the  State  effort 
problem  ' 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No.  I  am  talking  about 
the  allotment  each  State  receives  from 
the  Federal  Government  as  set  fcrth  on 
page  10  of  the  committee  repc.rt 

Mr  CLARK  If  the  Senj^ior  will 
indu'pe  me  a  moment.  I  have  a  large 
chart  which  will  show  exactly  m  dollars 
and  cents,  what  will  happen  in  that 
regard. 

Mr  JAVITS,  In  other  words,  my  own 
Stale  of  New  York  lUider  the  McNamara 
bill  Is  scheduled  to  receive  $24  million,  in 
round  figures. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wUl  answer  my  fnend 
in  this  way:  If  my  friend  will  teil  me 
what  State  h3  wants  to  know  a'x^ut,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  tell  him 

Mr.  JAVITS  Let  us  take  my  own 
Slate  of  New  York,  which  will  receive 
$24  million  undar  the  McNamara  pro- 
posal. What  would  New  Yo.k  receive 
under  the  Clark  amendment,  and  how 
would  that  f  gure  l>e  arrived  at? 

Mr.  CL.\RK.  New  York  un.der  this 
pr.posal  would  receive  $55  879.000  The 
Senator  will  recall  that  the  amount  of 
the  rrant  is  $1.1  billion,  instead  cf  $500 
million, 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  In  other  words,  the  $25 
figure  set  forth  in  the  Senators  amend- 
ment is  not  simply  a  dLstiibution  per 
capita,  but  it  is  screened  down  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  the  McNamara 
proposal, 

Mr.  CI..*RK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr  J.AVir.'=:  So  U.at  in  practical 
effect  we  would  double  the  figures  of  the 
MeNamaia  proposal,  because  the  appro- 
P'-iation  would  be  doubled,  filthoagh 
thrre  mi-^lit  be  some  legal  "nnkydmks" — 
a.nd  I  do  not  u.se  t'nat  word  adverse'.y  - 
or  some  provisions  which  equate  out  in  a 
slightly  different  manner. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  sub- 
stantially correct.  There  are  certain 
rrunor  variations. 

Mr  JAVTTS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr     GORE.     Mr.    President,   will   tlae 
,Senator  yield' 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  j'ield  to  my  friend 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORK  Mr.  Prciident,  I  conrrat- 
ulate  the  Senator  upon  his  pre5ent.ntion 
of  the  amendment.    I  cannot  approach 


this  vote  without  expressing  briefly  the 
deep  feeling  I  have.  Having  served  as 
a  teacher  and  for  4  years  as  a  superin- 
tendent of  education  I  know  how  dire  is 
the  need  for  Federal  aid  for  teachers' 
salai-ies. 

The  jimior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
referred  to  the  question  of  Federal  con- 
trol accctfnpanjnng  Federal  aid,  I  sliould 
like  to  cite  two  instances  as  to  which  I 
have  had  personal  exi^erience. 

I  administered  a  school  system  which 
received  Federal  aid  under  the  Smith- 
};uK.hos  Act.  I  dare  say  that  high  schools 
m  every  State  represented  In  this  body 
have  Smith-Hughes  agricultural  classes, 
where  young  men  are  taught  vocational 
a--nculture.  trades,  and  the  mechanical 
a.ns.  This  Federal  aid  has  been  m 
effect  for  some  40  years.  No  Federal 
control  has  accompanied  it. 

It  IS  true  that  there  are  .-standards  for 
cla.ssrooms,  for  workshops,  for  libraries, 
and  there  are  qualifications  for  teachers 
which  the  local  communities  have  to 
meet,  but  those  standards  have  served 
the  hx^al  commun.ties  well.  They  have 
served  the  Nation  well. 

I  should  like  to  cite  one  other  illustra- 
tion; that  IS.  the  Federal  aid  to  federally 
i.mpacted  areas,  which  has  been  in  effect 
now  for  about  10  years.  Where  is  there 
a  Senator  whose  State  does  not  have  a 
federally  i.mpacted  area?  I  doubt  :f 
there  is  one  m  the  Chamber.  Where  is 
there  a  Senator  who  will  say  that  such 
Federal  aid  has  resulted  in  Fedei-al  con- 
trol of  any  .<vchool  in  his  State? 

I  repeat  what  the  able  .lunior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  said:  The  suggestion  is 
an  excuse  rather  than  a  reason. 

I  sliould  like  to  echo  what  my  fellow 
former  teacher  from  Hawaii  said,  that 
no  matter  how  adequate  is  the  classroom, 
there  is  no  good  school  without  a  good 
teacher. 

We  need  this  badly.  The  Nation  needs 
it.  I  repeat,  the  long-run  challenge  to 
our  system  of  freedom  is  in  very  im- 
portant part  educational.  Unless  there 
IS  a  greater  reward,  better  remuneration 
and  more  recognition  for  those  who 
enter  the  teaching  profession,  then  the 
bnglit  and  talented  young  minds  which 
we  need  to  inspire  and  to  train  the  chil- 
dren of  today  for  citizenship  of  tomor- 
row simply  will  not  be  attracted  to  the 
teachmc  profession. 

I   congratulate   the   Senator.     I   urge 
the  Sena'.e  to  a?ree  to  the  arrendment. 
Mr   CI^RK.     I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  interest 

\Tr  HU^'PHRFY  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Sen£:':or  yield? 

Mr  CL.*RK.  I  yield  to  m.y  friend 
frrm  Mmnes^ota. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President.  I 
n-ercly  want  to  state  that  the  .amend- 
ment which  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania hfs  sponsored  is  an  arnenrimert  of 
which  I  am  veiT  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor. 
it  applies  the  principles  which  are  in- 
volved in  the  so-called  Murray-Metc&if 
bill  to  this  proposed  legislation.  Such 
action  is  long  overdue. 

The  Senator's  amendment  is  ?-  mcdect 
one.  It  geus  at  the  root  of  the  problem. 
namely,  the  inadeqiisry  of  teachers'  sal- 
ai  i-^s  in  many  cf  uur  St.ates. 

While  it  is  perfectly  true  that  educa- 
tlor.al  facliiti?s  are  in  a  dericit  p;siti:n 
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or  are  short,  and  while  it  is  equally  true 
that  States  and  localities  in  many  in- 
stances have  not  been  able  to  keep  up 
with  the  school  needs,  the  heart  of  an 
educational  system  is  the  teacher.  In 
many  areas  of  our  country  the  revenues 
are  simply  inadequate  to  provide  prop- 
erly for  teachers'  salaries.  In  many 
parts  of  America  teachers  are  diminish- 
ing in  supply  rather  than  becomins  more 
adequate  in  supply.  There  is  a  tendency. 
as  we  know,  for  teachers  to  gravitate  to 
communities  where  the  salary-  structure 
is  superior  or  better.  Unless  we  can  bring 
some  semblance  of  equality  to  the  teach- 
ers" salaries,  we  will  find  our  educational 
syston  more  distorted  and  out  of  bal- 
ance in  the  future  than  it  is  now. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  hold  hearings 
on  FWeral  aid  to  school  construction  in 
the  81st  Congress.  As  a  result  of  those 
hearings  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  proces-sed  the  so-called 
Federal  aid  to  areas  where  there  :s  a  Fed- 
eral impact.  We  had  both  a  construction 
bill  and  a  maintenance  and  operation 
bill. 

I  think  the  point  was  well  made  a 
moment  ago  by  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee that  from  those  two  pieces  of 
legislation  which  followed  the  old  Lan- 
ham  Act  of  the  World  War  II  period,  both 
of  which  have  now  been  with  us  for  a 
number  of  years,  we  have  not  had  one 
instance  of  complaint  of  any  P>de:al  in- 
terference. However,  in  certain  areas 
where  there  may  have  been  industrial 
plants  en,?aged  m  defense  work,  or  mili- 
tary reservations,  the  standard  of  educa- 
tion has  been  better.  In  fact,  .some  of 
the  better  schools  are  to  be  found  in  the 
areas  where  the  educational  structure 
has  been  given  an  extra  lift  by  the  Fed- 
eral aid  which  came  under  the  terms  of 
the  Federal  impact  letjislation 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  statement 
which  I  wish  to  have  incorporated  in  the 
Record,  outlining  in  some  detail  what 
this  particular  proposal  would  mean  to 
the  State  of  Minnesota  and  what  it 
would  mean  to  some  of  the  areas  which 
presently  find  them.selves  in  an  impos- 
sible situation  when  ir  comes  to  meeting 
educational  needs  Those  situations 
have  been  explained  on  the  flr>of  There 
are  limitations  on  bond  indebtedness, 
limitations  m  State  constitutions,  tre- 
mendous growth  of  population  in  some 
areas,  suburban  development,  and  so  on. 
There  is  only  one  answer  to  the  problem. 
and  the  time  is  at  hand  to  make  that  an- 
swer a  reality  That  answer  is  Federal 
aid  across  the  board. 

I  wish  to  complimen*-  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  ha.s  taken  the  lead  in 
this  matter  and  who  has  again  demon- 
strated his  keen  interest  in  what  are  the 
really  basic  needs  of  the  Nation — human 
re.sources.  I  am  proud  to  join  with  the 
Senator 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  my  statement  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Stmt:mfnt      by      .Sen.ator      Humphrey      on 
Sfn^tor      Cl.\rk  s      'Teachers      S.\laries" 

AMENDMrNT  TO  S     8 

I  support  the  amendment  propx^sed  by  the 

senlc*      Senator      from      Pennsylvania.     The 
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Amerlcai.  school  system  Is  In  the  midst  nf 
a  too-loiig-contlnued  crl.ils  of  overcrrr*  decl 
classroonts  wid  underpaid  teachers — and  the 
tragic  rciiult  Is  that  our  children  are  being 
deprived  3f  the  educatlor.  which  they  deserve. 

This  si , nation  we  cannot  tolerate~-not  Just 
because  '.he  United  States  is  engaged  in  an 
unprecedented  struggle  with  the  Soviet 
tJnlon  f c  r  world  lecUlerslup.  but.  even  more 
ImportarrlT,  because  the  very  essence  of 
pr'  gress  in  '  ur  democratic  society  Is  the  In- 
telligent, informed  citizen.  With  new  sci- 
ence anci  new  technology  generating  explo- 
sive new  social  problems,  at  home  and  abroad, 
we  mtist  give  our  children  the  very  best  pos- 
sible education  to  meet  all  the  unforeseeable 
challengi's  of  the  space  age. 

The  Ciark  amendment  Is  a  realistic  effort 
r,o  raise  the  level  of  America's  public  elemen- 
r-iry  and  secondary  school  education,  and  I 
rt.m  prouU  t<T  jotn  In  sponsoring  this  proposal. 

This  aaiendment  follows  the  Intent  of  the 
Murray-Metcalf  legislation  which  I  Joined 
In  sponsoring  last  year  to  provide  Federal 
i?rants  to  the  States  to  help  local  school  sys- 
tems bvilld  classrooms  and  raise  teachers' 
sal.'irles  It  gives  the  States  free  choice  In 
determli.iiig  which  needs  have  top  priority 
and  what  proportion  of  available  funds 
-sh  'uld  go  to  each  purpjose. 

Crowded  classrooms  and  low  teacher  sal- 
aries will  not  be  ended  by  halfhearted,  half- 
wuy  measures.  We  can  pursue  excellence  and 
we  can  ichleve  excellence  In  American  edu- 
cation— but  we  must  match  our  good  Inten- 
tions wl'.h  money. 

Our  children  will  not  have  the  kind  of  edu- 
cation :hev  need  for  the  space  age  unless 
they  ha^e  excellent,  well-paid  teachers,  well- 
equipped  classrooms,  libraries,  laboratories, 
and  proper  health  facilities  In  every  school 
community  throughout  the  Nation. 

Our  States  and  local  school  districts  have 
made  vfllant  efforts  to  improve  our  educa- 
tional plant  and  to  pay  teachers  a  salary 
commensurate  with  their  efforts  and  their 
responslolllties  But  the  taxing  power  of 
the  States  and  local  commimities  is  limited. 
Many  sthool  districts  already  have  reached 
their  banded  debt  limit.  Federal  aid  is 
needed — and  it  is  needed  now. 

In  hlf.  State  of  the  Union  message  this 
year.  Pri'sldent  Elsenhower  deplored  a  realis- 
tic Federal  aid  to  education  program  as  a 
Federal  ayp)odermlc." 

I  woniler  if  the  President  has  been  In  touch 
recently  with  his  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
rjon  or  his  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
<tnd  Welfare. 

On  December  23,  1959.  Secretary  Fleramlng 
told  a  news  conference  that  the  number  of 
classrooms  needed  to  accommodate  pupils 
enrolled  In  excess  of  normal  clasroom  capac- 
ity rose  from  65,800  to  66  400  and  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  enrolled  in  excess  of  normal 
classroc>m  capacity  rose  from  1.850  000  to 
1.883,00  from  the  fall  of  1958  to  the  fall  of 
1959, 

Secretary  Flemming  said  1959  would  be  the 
second  year  in  a  row  in  which  claasroom 
construction  has  declined — and  this  after 
an  uninterrupted  succession  of  annual  In- 
creases since  1946  He  said  estimates  indi- 
cate that  classroom  construction  in  1959  will 
lag  10.4  percent  behind  1958.  His  comment, 
and  I  quote,  was  this:  "I  can  come  to  only 
one  conclusion  in  the  light  of  the  above 
facts — and  this  is  that  the  Nation  is  not 
moving  fast  enough  to  reduce  the  classroom 
shortage." 

He  gees  on  to  say,  "I  arrive  at  this  con- 
clusion in  the  light  of  the  following  factors: 

•1.  For  every  pupil  counted  as  enrolled 
in  excess  of  normal  classroom  capacity,  there 
are  many  ovhers  whose  education  Is  handi- 
capped by  overcrowding,  spilt  sessions,  or  the 
use  of  makeshift  facilities  When  the  num- 
t>€r  of  such  children  la  actually  Increasing  it 
can  only  mean  that  we  are  losing  ground  In 
our  efforts  to  overcome  the  classroom  short- 
age. 


"2  Even  If  local  bond  sales  continue  at 
the  hleh  national  rate  of  recent  years,  we 
will  still  be  confronted  with  an  Indefensible 
shortage  of  classrooms  In  many  parts  of  the 
country. 

"In  the  first  place,  bond  sales  tend  to  be 
concentrated  In  only  a  few  States  Between 
October  of  1953  and  June  of  1959.  55  9  per- 
cent of  all  bond  issues  approved  by  the  voters 
were  concentrated  in  only  seven  States^ 
CalLfornla,  New  York,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Ohio,  Texas,  and  Pennsylvania.  In  fact,  two 
States — California  and  New  York — accounted 
for  27  6  percent  of  all  school  bond  sales  in 
this  period  During  this  time  21  6tat«8  ac- 
counted for  only  8  4  percent  of  school  bond 
sales,  and  20  States  accounted  for  the  re- 
maining 35  7  percent 

"In  the  second  place,  although  bond  sales 
have  been  averaging  approximately  $2  bil- 
lion a  year  for  several  years — a  total  of  HO.- 
991,484,000  In  leas  than  6  yecirs — we  have 
barely  been  building  enough  schools  each 
year  to  take  care  of  the  annual  enrollment 
increases  and  to  replace  classrooms  that  have 
been  abandoned  Since  the  fall  of  1957, 
when  the  shortage  was  143.200  rooms,  we 
have  reduced  the  shortage  by  only  10.800 
rooms." 

Now,  mark  this  conclusion,  at  which  Sec- 
retary Flemming  arrives  after  a  careful  study 
of  our  school  construction  efforts.     He  says: 

"In  short,  we  have  made  very  little  prog- 
ress over  the  years  in  dealing  with  the  huge 
backlog  of  need  for  classrooms  which  devel- 
oped during  the  war  years,  when  school  con- 
struction was  virtually  at  a  standstill  " 

This  Is  an  alarming  conclusion  and  It 
comes  from  one  of  the  President's  top  rank- 
ing advisers  Secretary  Flemmlng's  conserv- 
ative estimate  indicates  a  shortage  of  132.400 
classrooms,  and  he  points  out  that  three- 
quarters  of  the  apparent  improvement  In 
the  classroom  shortage  since  1957  can  be  at- 
tributed to  a  bookkeeping  change  in  the  esti- 
mate of  a  single  State 

I  wonder  If  the  President  is  aware  of  the 
recent  survey  by  the  Office  of  Education 
which  shows  that  we  still  have  almost 
100.000  full-time  teachers  with  substandard 
teaching  credentials 

According  to  this  survey.  98,800  full-time 
teachers  have  not  met  full  certification 
standards  This  Is  an  Increase  of  5.900  or 
6  3  percent  more  than  last  year,  and  It  rep- 
resents 7.2  percent  of  the  Nation's  total 
teaching  staff  Experts  estimate  that  the 
total  number  of  teachers — 1.367.000 — is  still 
short  of  what  we  need  by  10  percent.  Clearly 
we  need  more  teachers  as  well  as  better 
trained  teachers. 

To  attract  competent,  qualified  people  into 
teaching  we  must  offer  them  decent  salaries. 
In  many  of  the  school  districts  in  this  coun- 
try, the  most  urgent  problem  Is  to  raise 
teachers  salaries  into  a  competitive  position 
with  other  professions.  These  school  dis- 
tricts need  help  I  t>elleve  that  our  States 
and  local  communities  should  have  freedom 
to  decide  where  they  have  top  priority:  and. 
If  they  need  to  raise  teacher  salaries,  they 
should  be  free  to  do  so. 

Higher  salaries  would  bring  many  trained 
teachers  back  Into  the  teaching  profession. 
With  business  and  Industry  taking  an  In- 
creasing share  of  the  college  graduates  In 
the  1960's.  there  is  going  to  be  tremendous 
difficulty  in  recruiting  new  teachers,  to  say 
nothing  of  retaining  existing  qualified  teach- 
ers In  the  teaching  profession.  This  problem 
Is  particularly  acute  In  rural  school  districts 
where  salaries  are  lower  and  where  demands 
on  teachers  are  greater. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  Secretary 
Flemming  has  called  for  a  100-percent  in- 
crease in  teachers'  salaries  over  the  next  5 
or  10  years.  Our  school  districts  won't  be 
able  to  do  this  without  substantial  help. 
Therefore,  we  must  make  sure  that  this  help 
is  available  under  the  legislation  we  enact 
here  In  Congress. 
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As  the  Rockefeller  re[»->rt  K^n  education 
states:  "The  root  pro:>leni  o{  the  teaching 
profession  rerialns  financial  M  )re  perhaps 
than  any  oti.er  profession,  teuchUig  needs 
dedicated  mei  and  women  to  whom  pay  la 
not  an  uverrlclng  coii,-id<:-r,-.tl',n:  hu',  \;i,tii 
we  pay  teachers  at  least  as  well  as  the  middle 
echelon  of  exe^-utlves.  we  rannot  expect  the 
profession  to  attract  it^  full  share  of  the 
available  rangf  of  talents  Salaries  must  be 
raised  immediately  and  !-ubstiintla'l>" 

The  Clark  amendment  u^  S  8  will  provide 
a  sound,  realistic  approach  to  the  urgent 
problems  of  -lassroom  construction  and 
teachers'  salaries.  It  applies  the  equaliza- 
tion formula,  the  malntenance-of -effort  re- 
quirement, and  the  prohibition  np...M.'t  Fed 
eral  control  to  grants  for  teachers'  salaries 
as  well  as  for  clas6rf>om  construction  It 
requires  vanab.e  matching  of  F.-deral  funds 
by  State  or  kcal  funds,  tliua  giving  rela- 
tively greater  fissist<uice  to  the  less  wea.tliy 
States. 

I  believe  this  amendment  wiH  pive  us  leg- 
islation which  Is  fair  and  workable  in  pro- 
viding aid  for  schools  tbr..ughout  our  coun- 
try to  insure  qu,Hntlty  and  quality  in  Amer- 
ican education      I  urge  lu  adoption. 

Mr  CLARK      I  thank  my  friend  from 
Minnesota  for  his  support. 
I  yield  the  f.oor. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr 
Pre.sident  I  offer  the  amendment  to  the 
Clark  amendr-ient  which  I  send  to  the 
de.sk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRP:.<^IDIN0  OVVICFM  The 
amendment  t-)  the  amencL-nent  will  be 
stated. 

The  LEGisL\Tivr  Ci.fbk.  On  page  2. 
line  7  of  the  Clark  amendment,  it  Ls 
proposed  to  strike  out  "$25  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "110  " 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dnkota  Mr. 
President.  It  will  not  take  lonu  to  ex- 
plain my  amtndment  It  would  make 
the  cost  of  the  bill  40  percent  of  what 
It  would  be  if  the  Clark  amendment 
were  adopted. 

I  wish  to  po  on  record  as  s.iying  that 
I  agree  with  tiiose  who  contend  that  the 
point  which  needs  the  greatest  empha- 
sis in  education  today  i.<:  that  of  teach- 
ers' salaries.  I  remember  that  the  clas- 
sic definition  of  a  university  was  Mark 
Hopkins  on  ore  end  of  a  log  and  a  stu- 
dent on  the  other  'We  can  have  good 
classroom.';,  but  if  we  do  n^.t  have  good 
teachers,  we  cannot  have  a  good  school 
If  we  have  Roo<i  teachers,  we  do  not  need 
much  in  the  way  of  cla.ssrooms  and  we 
can  still  have  a  good  school  The  teach- 
er is  the  most  important  thing 

I  personally  favor  provisions  in  legis- 
lation of  this  type  which  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  State  to  apply  the  aid  it 
may  receive  t5  teachers'  salaries,  if  it 
wishes,  rather  than  using  it  for  class- 
room construction.  Or  if  the  princi- 
pal need  be  clagsroom  construction,  the 
State  should  be;  able  to  llsc  the  funds 
for  that   purpo*. 

My  amendrreait  merely  proposes  that 
the  amount  of  the  authorized  appropri- 
ation be  $10  'imes  a  number  equal  to 
the  school-age  population  of  the  United 
States,  rather  than  S25 

The  cost  of  the  Clark  amendment  has 
been  estimated  at  $11  billion.  Ob- 
viously, $10  is  40  percent  of  $25,  .so  the 
cost,  as  a  start,  would  be  40  percent  of 
what  the  cost  would  be  under  the  Clark 
amendment— in  otlier  words,  a  little 
more  than  $400  million  in^jtead  of  $1.1 
billion. 
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Mr  President,  I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Case]  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark ' . 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
the  amendment  of  my  good  friend  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  will  be  de- 
feated If  it  is  adopted,  the  amount 
available  for  all  kinds  of  Federal  aid  to 
education,  including  construction  and 
salaries,  will  be  cut  below  the  amount  of 
the  McNamara  bill  for  construction 
alone.  Tins  amendment  would  so  cripple 
the  bill  that  I  hope  it  will  be  overwhelm- 
inelv  defeated. 

Ihe  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr  Ca.se1  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark  1 . 

The   amendment   to   the   amendment 

wa.<;  re.ected. 

Mr  CASE  of  .South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  offer  the  amendment  again, 
but  in  the  sum  of  $15  uistead  of  $10. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  LEGi.'^LATivt  Clekk-  On  page  2. 
line  7,  of  tlie  Clark  amendment  it  is  pro- 
posed to  .strike  out  $25  "  and  insert  m 
lieu  thereof    $15  " 

The  PRE.SIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment ofTered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  ,  Mr  Case  to  the  amendment  of 
the  .Senator  frcm  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Clark). 

Mr  CA.SE  of  Sr^uth  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, with  an  avtiage  class  of  30  pupils, 
there  would  be  authorized  an  appropria- 
tion equivalent  to  $450  per  class,  or  per 
cla.s.siu->m,  whichever  way  it  might  be  ex- 
pressed $15  is  three-fifths  of  $25. 
Three-fifths  of  $1.1  billion  is  $660  million 
I  believe  that  would  be  a  good  start,  and 
would  be  a  rea.sonable  compromise  I 
offer  the  amendment  in  that  form,  with 
the  amount  of  $15  instead  of  $25,  and  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered, 
Mr  CLARK.  Mr  President,  I  hope 
that  this  amendment,  too.  will  be  de- 
feated While  the  amount  involved 
would  be  slightly  more,  it  would  still  be 
completely  inadequate  to  meet  the  over- 
whelming need  for  both  classrooms  and 
ti^achers'  .salaries.  It  would  be  far  less 
than  the  amount  nece.'^sary  to  make  an 
impact  in  the  areas  of  need.  The 
amount  needed  is  the  amount  m  the 
Clark  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  aereeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr  Case!  to  the  amendment  of 
the  .Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Cl'.rk]. 

Mr  MOR.^E.  Mr  President.  I  rise  to 
sfx-ak  briefly  on  the  Clark  amendment. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  IMr 
C^.«;e1  is  now  about  to  be  voted  up>on  the 
views  which  I  was  planning  to  state  in 


support  of  the  Clark  .amendment  should 
be  stated  in  the  Record  at  this  point  be- 
cause I  shall  oppose  the  Ca.se  amendment 
for  the  reasons  just  set  forth  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania.  I  prefer  to 
have  my  reasons  for  supporting  the  Clark 
amendment  made  a  matter  of  record  be- 
fore the  vote  on  the  Case  amendment. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Senate  commit- 
tee which  has  brought  forth  the  Mc- 
Namara bill  I  joined  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  in  the  committee  in  sup- 
port of  the  McNamara  bill,  but  with  clear 
notice  served  in  the  committee  report 
that  I  would  also  seek  to  expand  the 
McNamara  bill  by  way  of  amendment  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  to  include  funds 
for  teachers'  salaries.  Therefore  I  was 
pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor.  under  the 
authorship  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  so-called  Clark  teachers- 
salary  amendment. 

This  is  my  16th  year  in  the  Senate  in 
which  I  have  sponsored  or  supported 
various  legislation  seeking  to  aid  the 
schools  of  the  country  and  provide  funds 
not  only  for  school  construction,  but  also 
for  teachers'  salaries,  and  for  such  other 
educational  purposes  as  the  State  edu- 
cational authorities  might  decide  to  use 
funds  for  in  connection  with  their 
educational  programs. 

We  have  had  some  great  advocates  of 
Federal  aid  to  education  in  the  Senate 
during  those  16  years.  I  shall  refer  to 
one  of  them  shortly — probably  the  peer 
of  them  all,  the  great  Senator  from 
Ohio,  the  late  Senator  Robert  Taft. 

What  I  wish  to  say  about  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  i.s  that  no  one  has 
been  more  dedicated  or,  in  my  judgment, 
more  effective,  more  Insistent,  or  more 
persevering  with  regard  to  seeking  to  ob- 
tain a  Federal  aid-to-education  program 
which  faced  up  to  the  teacher  problem 
than  has  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
The  schoolchildren  of  America  and  the 
teaching  profession  and  our  citizenry  as 
a  whole  are  all  greatly  indebted  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  FMr.  Cl.ark] 
for  the  leadership  which  he  has  given  to 
this  very  vital  issue. 

CENER.\L    AID    PRINCIPLl    PREFKRaBLE 

Although  I  am  a  supporter  and  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Clark  amendment,  I 
w  ouid  have  preferred,  and  still  do  prefer, 
so  far  as  lUs  framework  is  concerned,  the 
Magnuson  amendment,  which  was  de- 
feated by  a  non-roll-call  vote  a  few  min- 
utes ago.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Senator  from  Washington  wUl  offer 
it  again,  as  he  has  the  parliamentary 
right  to  do,  as  an  amendment  to  what 
Will  be  ain-.ost  the  final  action  taken  by 
the  Senate  later  in  this  debate.  For  the 
Record  I  v,'ish  to  comment  very  brefly 
on  the  Magnuson  amendment.  It  pro- 
vides: 

In  order  more  nearly  to  equalize  educa- 
tional opportunities,  the  funds  paid  to  a 
State  from  the  funds  appropriated  under 
section  4  ol  this  act  shall  be  available  for 
disbursement  by  the  State  educational  au- 
thority, either  directly  or  tliroueh  pivr.  er.ta 
to  local  public  schoo:  Jurisdictions  or  other 
State  public-education  agencies,  fur  any 
current  expenditure  for  elemet.tnry  or  sec- 
ondary school  purpnses  for  which  educr.t.onal 
revenues  derived  from  State  or  other  public 
sources  may  legally  and  constitutional. y  be 
ejipeiided  in  such  State. 
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That  amendment  la  the  vi-tal  statement 
of  what  I  ttaiiik  should  be  the  philosophy 
of  our  Federal  Crovemment  in  relation 
to  any  program  of  aid  to  education.  It 
is  in  keeping  with  a  very  important  tenet 

_^»«^<nAyl    In    fHA    fimf    Tatf    hill     in     10^7 


the  nefd  for  Federal  aid  to  education. 
becatxs€.  important  and  fine  as  school 
buildings  are.  however  adequate  they 
may  be  physically,  they  are  completely 
inadequate  unless  properlj*  staffed  with 

<>A^rMahlo   tj^arhie'TK 


seem,  according  to  this  statistic.  In  only 
8  short  years  this  Nation  will  have  to 
spend  double  the  amount  pre.sently  being 
spent  on  education  in  order  to  handle 
our  growing  student  population.  To  the 
ext>>nt  that  we  f.iil  to  meet  that  doubled 
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for  schools  Many  of  those  towns  had 
two  or  thre<'  or  four  PWA  project*  in 
their  school  systems.  The  city  of  Cor- 
vallis,  Greg  ,  had  Ave  such  projects  frcon 
PWA  grants  the  most  of  any  Oregon 
community. 


Orove— a.  Gervals.  GUbert  Station.  G^ld 
Beach— a.  Grant*  Paas—S,  Halsey,  Harper 
Harrlsburg— a,  HermlBton.  Huntington.  Jaclt- 
sonvllle,  JefTerson,  John  Day— 2,  Junction 
City— 2.  Kerby,  Klamath  County— 2.  Klamath 
J»all8.   La  Grande — 4,  Lake  Grove,  Lakeview 

T  A  Tii-vl  /^la  T   .l...^ -w    .  .  _  ' 
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a  short  time  ago  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate talketl  about  the  land  grant  college 
program  and  the  Smith-Hughes  high 
school  program. 

The    Senator    from    Tennessee     [Mr. 
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•mat  amendment  Is  the  vital  statement 
of  what  I  think  should  be  the  philosophy 
of  our  Federal  Government  In  relation 
to  any  program  of  aid  to  education.  It 
Is  in  keeping  with  a  very  important  tenet 
contained  in  the  first  Taft  bill  in  1947. 
which  was  debated  at  great  length  in  the 
Senate.  It  aroused  a  great  deal  of  pub- 
lic concern  throughout  the  Nation.  In 
those  days  the  argument  about  the 
alleged  danger  of  Federal  interference 
with  local  school  policies  had  more  of 
an  emotional  appeal,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
than  it  has  today. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  emotionalism 
of  that  argimient  was  cleared  up  con- 
siderably in  American  public  opinion  was 
due  to  the  knife-edge  logic  of  the  distm- 
gruished  Senator  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Taft. 
The  CoNGCSsiONAL  Rbcord  will  show  that 
time  and  time  again  in  debate  in  the 
Senate,  when  he  was  confronted  with 
the  charge  that  he  was  advocating  a  prc- 
posal  which  would  result  in  some  form 
of  Federal  interference  with  local  edu- 
cation, and  when  he  was  even  charged 
with  advocating  statism.  although  he 
was  a  leading  opponent  of  anything  that 
even  had  a  tinge  of  stateism  to  it.  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  used  to  answer  it — 
and  I  paraphrase  his  words,  but  accu- 
rately what  he  said — with  the  comment. 
"If  anyone  has  any  language  that  he 
thinks  will  be  more  effective  in  protect- 
ing the  jurisdiction  and  rights  of  the 
local  school  authorities  than  the  lan- 
guage of  my  bill.  let  him  come  forward 
■^  and  offer  the  amendment,  and  I  will  add 

it  to  my  biU." 

"But."  he  said,  "no  such  language  can 
be  offered,   because  I  have   in  my   bill 
?  language  which  gives  ccxnplete  guaran- 

I  tee  to  the  local  school  authorities  and 

'  State  school  authorities  that  the  Fed- 

?  eral  Government  cannot  possibly  inter- 

fere with  or  dominate  the  local  educa- 
tional policy." 
i  What  was  the  pruiciple  of  that  lan- 

guage? It  was  the  principle  which  Ls 
incorporated  in  the  Magnuson  amend- 
ment. It  is  the  principle  that  has  been 
incorporated  in  every  Federal  aid-to-ed- 
ucation bill  which  has  come  before  the 
Senate  since  1947  and  which  the  group 
of  us  who  have  been  so  strongly  in  favor 
of  Federal  aid  to  education  have  sup- 
ported. It  is  language  which  pix^vides 
that  any  Federal  money  which  is  made 
available  to  the  States  for  Federal 
aid  purposes  shall  be  commingled  with 
State  educational  fimds  and  spent  by 
the  State  educational  authority  in  ac- 
cordance with  State  educational  policy. 
Robert  Taft,  In  my  judgment,  had  the 
complete  answer  to  that  .scarecrow- 
argument,  and  he  presented  it  here  in 
the  Senate  over  the  years  in  a  most  ef- 
fective and  devastating  rebuttal  manner 
whenever  there  was  reared  in  debate  in 
the  Senate  the  argument  that  Federal 
aid  to  education  would  somehow  or  in 
some  way  interfere  with  State  jurisdic- 
tion over  school.s. 

CLARK    AM£KDMENT    VITAL 

Mr  President,  we  are  confrontKl  here 
tonight  with  another  test,  becau.'^e  be- 
fore the  evening  is  over  I  believe  we 
will  probably  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
on  tlie  Clark  amendment.  The  Clark 
amendment  gees   to   the   very   heart  of 


the  ne«l  for  Federal  aid  to  education, 
because,  important  and  fine  as  school 
buildinsTs  are,  however  adequate  they 
may  be  physically,  they  are  completely 
inadequate  unless  properly  staffed  with 
capable  teachers. 

Therefore,  if  we  really  wish  to  equal 
the  effo!t.^  which  our  competitors  in  the 
world  are  making  in  the  educational 
field,  particularly  Soviet  Rus-^ia,  we  can- 
not ignoie  the  plight  of  American  .school 
teachers  and  the  plight  of  the  American 
schools  35  a  result  of  the  great  exodu.s  of 
teachers  from  the  teaching  profe.ssion 
The  teacoers,  the  .school  administrators, 
the  population  e\pert.s,  the  economists, 
and  even  the  defense  experts,  who  have 
come  before  the  Cooimittee  on  Labor 
and  Put  .c  Welfare  to  discuss  our  edu- 
cation s;'stem.  have  stressed  the  con- 
cern with  which  the  Federal  Government 
must  vien-  that  .system. 

A  decl.ne  m  the  education  standard  of 
the  Natl  an  threatens  the  national  wel- 
fare; it  'threatens  it  directly  as  we  face 
the  Communist  world  in  the  struggle  for 
survival  .n  a  world  of  missiles  and  nuclear 
weapons,  and  it  threatens  it  in  terms  of 
what  wi;  want  for  ourselves  and  our 
children 

In  today's  world,  an  education  through 
the  high  school  level  is  almost  a  neces- 
sity for  young  people,  For  the  profes- 
sional man  or  woman,  a  college  diploma 
i.s  a  must,  plus  one  or  more  graduate 
deirees  aeyond  an  academic  diploma. 

Our  cities.  States,  and  local  districts 
are  making  a  magnificent  effort  to  pro- 
vide the  classrooms  and  teachers  needed. 
But  they  are  still  not  keepins  pace  with 
the  derr  ands  for  schools  for  our  n.sing 
population.  The  tax  source^  available 
to  local  comm  inuies  and  even  to  States 
are  not  n  proportion  to  the  schools  they 
must  pr<-vide. 

If  ea'h  school  district  had  taxable 
wealth  within  it  in  prop^)ition  to  its 
school-age  children,  we  would  not  have 
much  of  a  problem.  If  the  States  all 
had  wealth  in  proportion  to  their  school- 
age  population,  we  would  not  have  an 
educational  problem  euher  If  the  same 
tax  system.s  werp  in  effect  in  all  States, 
so  there  would  be  no  competing  with 
each  oti'.er  In  tr\'ing  to  keep  taxes  down, 
we  would  not  have  a  problem. 

However,  none  of  these  things  is  true 
On  the  contrary,  the  facts  show  that 
while  the  local  communities  are  making 
a  greater  effort  than  ever  to  provide  for 
education,  we  are  still  falling  behind  our 
own  desirable  education  standards,  not 
to  mention  the  standards  which  are  pro- 
ducmg  riore  engineers,  for  instance,  for 
the  Soviet  Union  than  we  are  educatmg 
in  America.  I  shall  refer  to  the 
Rockefeller  Fund  report.  In  domg  so  I 
wish  to  emphasize  this  vital  statistic  in 
my  comments  tonight,  because  this  vital 
stati-stic  is  a  frightening  one.  It  is  a 
vital  statistic,  m  my  judgment,  which 
cannot  be  ignored  by  legislators  in  Con- 
gress, who  iiave  a  solemn  responsibility 
to  the  educational  needs  of  future  gen- 
erations of  American  boys  and  girls. 

This  vital  statistic,  if  true — and  I 
have  every  rea.^on  to  believe  it  is  true,  be- 
cause of  the  reliability  of  tiie  research 
work  done  by  the  Rockefeller  F'und — dic- 
tates to  us  tonight  that  we  supix>rt  the 
Clark  amendment.     Incredible  as  it  may 


seem,  according  to  this  statistic,  \n  only 
8  short  years  this  Nation  will  have  to 
spend  double  the  amount  pre.sently  bemg 
spent  on  education  in  order  to  handle 
our  growing  student  population.  To  the 
extent  that  we  fail  to  meet  that  doubled 
outlay,  our  education  standards  will  fall 
fro.Ti  what  they  are  today. 

I  believe  we  can  take  judicial  notice 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  many  local 
school  districts  and  many  States  which 
cannot  meet  that  need  by  way  of  State 
and  local  taxes  in  8  years.  They  simply 
do  not  have  the  additional  economic  re- 
sources which  make  pos.sible  the  raising 
of  the  taxes  to  double  the  expenditure 
for  the  educational  needs  of  America  in 
8  years. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  a  population  sta- 
tistics. Enrollments  in  graide  and  high 
schools  this  year  aie  already  about  1.- 
800,000  pupils  in  excess  of  capacity. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  a  Federal 
program  of  grants  to  the  States  for  edu- 
cation Is  urgent  The  measure  ap- 
proved last  year  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  calls  for  a  2- 
year  program  of  half  a  billion  dollars 
of  grants  each  year  for  classroom  con- 
struction. I  favor  that  bill  a-s  far  as  it 
goes.  But  I  believe  that  funds  should 
also  be  available  to  the  States  to  use  to 
raise  the  pay  of  teachers,  or  for  what- 
ever other  exE>enses  in  addition  to  con- 
struction that  are  more  pressing  in  a 
State  or  school  district. 

That  is  why  I  prefer  the  Magnuson 
amendment.  However,  tlie  Clark 
amendment  focuses  attention  on  tlie 
need  of  financial  aid  for  teachers' 
salaries,  and  should  recommend  Itself  to 
the  Senate.  Therefore.  Mr.  President, 
for  many  years  I  have  pledged  myself 
to  do  what  I  could  to  obtain  Federal 
funds  not  only  for  school  construction 
but  also  to  help  out  with  teacher 
salaries. 

NO  rmniAL  odntrol  has  msulttt  frcju 

rrOERAL   AID 

But  whatever  amendments  are  finally 
adopted  by  Congress,  the  basic  legi.sla- 
tion  faces  up  to  the  Federal  responsi- 
bility in  the  field  of  education,  and  it 
must  do  so.  The  traditional  claim  that 
Federal  aid  mean.s  Federal  control  of 
education  is  not  borne  out  by  the  fact-s. 
as  the  .Senator  from  Penn.sylvania  I  Mr. 
Cl-ark  I  presented  so  ably  m  his  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
MoNRONEYl   a  few  minut<'s  auo. 

We  have  had  much  experience  with 
Federal  aid  to  education  program.s, 
much  more  than  most  pf»ople  realize. 
VoT  instance,  a  few  weeks  airo.  I  asked 
the  Library  of  Congress  to  furnish  me 
with  a  li.st  of  all  Oregon  communities 
or  school  districts  which  received  Fed- 
eral grants  for  school  construction 
under  the  PWA  and  WPA  programs  of 
the  New  E)eal.  I  think  it  is  interesting 
to  remember  how  widespread  those  Fed- 
eral programs  were,  and  thf  fact  that 
thf^y  reached  down  into  the  very  roots  of 
our  communities  with  their  fund.s  for 
needed  constioiction  and  needed  jobs  in 
those  dark  days  of  depression. 

The  Library  of  Congress  advised  me 
that  under  the  Public  Works  Adminis- 
tration— taking  my  State  of  Oregon,  for 
example — there  were  103  communities 
in  Oregon  which  received  Federal  grantJS 
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for  schools  Many  of  those  towns  had 
two  or  lhre<'  or  four  PWA  project*  in 
their  school  systems.  The  city  of  Cor- 
vallis.  Greg  .  had  five  such  projects  frcxn 
PWA  grants  the  most  of  any  Oregon 
community. 

Under  the  WPA,  the  174  Oregon  com- 
mumties  received  Federal  grants  for 
their  schools  To  list  only  the  Oregon 
cities  and  towns  beginnin.g  with  the  let- 
ter M  which  received  WPA  school 
grants,  they  include  McCoy,  McMinn- 
viile.  Manning  Maple  Lane,  Maplewood. 
Mar.shfield,  Mnyger,  Medford.  Mill  City! 
Milwaukie.  Mohawa.  Molalla,  Monroe! 
Mount  Angel  Mulino,  Multnomah 
County,  and  Vyrtle  Creek 

Ha.s  any  question  ever  be^'n  raised  in 
my  State,  in  the  almost  20  ycar.s  .since 
the  last  of  these  schools  was  built,  of 
Federal  interference  with  education,  re- 
sulting from  the  Federal  grant  of  money 
to  constiaict  -schools? 
The  answer  is    No." 
I  never  heard  of  any  such  complaint. 
I  am  satisfied  tneie  would  have  been  no 
basis   for    any    such    complaint.      Those 
WPA  and   PWA  Federal   aid  to  educa- 
tion grants — because  that  ls  what  they 
were,   in  reality— ran   into  the  millions 
of  dollars  tJiroughout  the  United  States 
The   projects   I    have   h.sted    wei-e    in 
the  State  of  Oregon,  but  they  were  du- 
pUcated  in  every  State      Huge  sums  of 
money  were  spent  on  them.     I  do  not 
know  of  even  a  whisper  of  a  complaint 
that  such  grants  resulted  in  any  inter- 
ference m  the  local  school  administra- 
tions. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  ray  remarks  a  report  from  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  dated  Januar>-  22 
1960,  on  the  subject  'The  Cities  and 
Towns  in  Oregon  Which  Received 
School-Construction  Assistance  Under 
the  PWA  and  the  WPA  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  l)e  prmted  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Libbakt  or  CoNcaxss. 

Wo'.htngtcn.  DC,  January  22,  i960 
To;  Hon.  Watnk  M(>«s». 

From:    Education    and    Public    Welfare    Di- 
vision 
Subject:   Cltlea  and  towns  In  Oregon  which 
received    ech'-<,i-constru'^tlon    aasletance 
under  the  PWA  and  the  WPA 
Thu    Is    In    resjoiise    to    your    request    of 
January  18.   1960    for  this  Information 

I.  Public  Work..!  Administration  (PWAi: 
Derived  from  a  U.-t  of  non-Federal  projects  ' 
pertaining  to  eduiatmn  These  projects  In- 
clude some  faciliMes  built  for  colleges  and 
universities  such  iis  d'  rmltorles  or  cafeterias, 
biit  for  the  most  pan  are  public  school  fa- 
cUlile*.  All  are  n  ajor  projects.  Each  com- 
munity had  one  j  uch  project  unless  other- 
wise lUt«d;  Adriaa.  Albany— 2.  Amity,  Ash- 
^d,  Astoria,  Baker.  Bandon— 2.  Barrett 
Beaverton.  Bend.  Blachly.  Broolclngs,  Can- 
yonvUle,  Carver.  C.arkamas  County.  Condon, 
CoquUle,  Cornucopia  Conallls — 5  CottAge 
Grove,  Cove,  Dall««.  Dayton  Drain  Dundee. 
Elkton.  Estacada,   Eugene,  Palls  City.  Forest 

'PWA  projecu  were  of  two  t\-pe8:  Federal 
projects — projects  which  were  sponsored  by 
a  Government  depirtment  or  agency,  euch  as 
^;avy.  Commerce.  Agriculture,  etc  .  ar.d  non- 
I'ederal  projects — projects  f.>r  which  Federal 
granu  or  loans  wore  made  to  local  govern- 
ments or  to  prlvato  corporations  for  the  con- 
suucuon  or  repair  of  public  works  proJecU. 


Orov©— a.  G«rrals.  GUbert  Station.  &  id 
B«ach— a.  Grants  Paas—S,  Halsey.  Harper 
Harrlsburg— 2.  Hermlston.  Huntington.  Jack- 
ROnvlUe,  JefTerson.  John  Day— 2,  Junction 
City— 2.  Kerby,  Klamath  County— 2.  Klamath 
Falls.  La  Grande — 4,  Lake  Grove,  Lakeview 
LangioiB.  I^banon.  Linn  Countv  Madras' 
Malheur  County— 3,  Mapleton,  Marlon  Coun- 
ty,   MarBhfleld.    McMlnnvllle,    MUwaukle 4 

Molalla- 2.  Monmouth— 2.  Monument    New- 
berg— 2.     North    Bend.     Nyssa— 3,    Oakland 
CXlell,    Ontario— 2.    Oregon    Cltv--4.    Pais.ey 
P«^ndleton— 2.       Portland— 2,      Prlnev  Me— 2 
Roedsport,    R<>edvlUe.    Riddle,    Rleth     Rogue 
River,    Roseburg— 3,    Salem— 3     Sandv.    Scio 
Shrridan.      Sherwcxxl,       Sllvcrton.      'siPt.prR 
Sumpter,    Sunnyslde.    Swe«t    Home,    Toledo! 
Trail.  Tualatin,  Union.  Unity.  Vale— 2    V'lda 
Waldport.    Wasco,    West    Linn.    Willamette! 
Willamina,    WiKKlburn,   and   YamhlH. 
Total  number  of  communities — 103 
II    Work  ProJecU  Administration   (WPA): 
Towns  and   cities  In   Oregon   receiving  proj- 
ect*     pertaining      to      education,      1935-42. 
These    projects    include    not    on!v    the    con- 
struction of  new  facllltlee.  but  also  the  re- 
modeling of  old  ones.      It   was   not   possible 
to  list  the  number  of  projects  In  each  town 
or    city:    Adrian.    Albany.    Alsea.    Arlington 
Ashland.    Athena.    AvimsvUle,    Aurora,    Baker 
County,    Bandon,    Banks.    Bay    City      Bend 
Bonny    Slope.     Brogan.     Brookings."  Brook«, 
Brownrvllle,   BuUards.  Burlington.  Buttvllle 
Buxton.      Canby.      CanyonvUIe,      Chapman! 
Charleston,    Chemawa.    Clackama*    County, 
Clarkes.  Clatskanle.  Cloverdale,  Coaledo,  Co- 
lumbia City,  Columbia  County.  Condon.  Cor- 
bett.      Cornelius,      C-orvallis.      Cove,      Curry 
County.  Efellas,  E>eer  Island,  Dover    Dundee, 
Durham,    East*!de.    Elgarose,    &igene,    Fair- 
view     Palls    City     Pojf,    Garden    Home     Gari- 
baldi.     Gervals       Olenwood.      Gold      Beach, 
Grants   Pass    Gresham.   Gulp   Creek     Halsey! 
Harrisburg.  Hebo   Heppner    Hermlston,  Hills- 
boro.    Hillsdale.    Hlnes.    Hlteon.    Hood    River. 
Houlton,   lone,   JacksonvUle.   Jefferson,   Jen- 
nings   Lodge     John    Day     Josenh.    Klnton, 
Knappa,  La  Grande,  Ladd  Hill.  Lake  Grove. 
Laurel.    Lebanon.    Logsden,    Looking    Glass 
Lorane.    McCoy,    McMlnnvllle,    Maklnnvllle! 
Manning     Maple    Lane.    Maplewood     Mar.sh- 
fleld.  M&ygfT    Meaford    Mill  City    MUwaukie. 
Mohawa.  Molalla,  Monroe    Mount  Angel,  Mu- 
lino.   Multnomah.    Myrtle    Creek.    Nehalem 
Neskowln.    Newberg,    Newport,    North    High- 
land. North  Logan,  North  Powder   Oak  Lawn. 
Oakdale.    Oakrldee     Olalin.   Ontario,    Oregon 
City,  Oretown.  Oswego.  Panther  Creek    Park 
Place,      Parkersvlllt.      Parkrose,      Pendleton. 
Petes  Mountain,  Phoenix,  Plea-sant  Hill   Polk 
County.     Portland,     Prairie     City,     Pratum 
PrlnevUle.    Pringle.    Provolt,    Rainier.    Red- 
mond. Reedviile,  Riddle,  Roberts.  R.->ckaway 
Roseburg,  Rosedale,  St    Helens.  Salem.  Sand 
Lake.    Scappooee,    Sclo.   Sheridan.   Sherwood, 
Sidney.      SUetz.      Silver      Falls.      Springfield 
etayton.  Talbot  Thurston.  Tillamook   Toledo 
Turner,  Tygh,  Valley.  Union.  Vale,  Waldport! 
Warren,    Welches,    West   Linn.    WeFton,    WU- 
laf  lUesple.  WlUamlna.  and  Woodburn 
Total  number  of  communities — 174. 
Source:  Taken  by  phone  from  Interior  Sec- 
tion, National  Archives,  and  Record.^  Servlre 
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Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  I  offer 
this  list  because  I  think  when  we  cet  into 
the  argument  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
are  now  running  a  great  danger  of  Fed- 
eral interference  with  local  education 
authorities,  we  ought  to  see  what  the 
record  shows  The  record  simply  does 
not  bear  out  the  allegation,  even  thoui-h 
a  great  many  millions  of  dollar.';  of  Fed- 
eral money  have  been  channeled  into 
local  school  districts. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
MoNRONEY]  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania  (Mr    Clark  J   in  their  colloquy 


a  short  time  ago  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate talketl  about  the  land  grant  college 
program  and  the  Smith-Hughes  high 
school  program. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
GoREl  pointed  out  that,  as  superintend- 
ent of  schcKjls,  he  was  the  administrator 
of  the  Smith-Hughes  high  school  pro- 
gram. That  program  has  involved  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  Federal  aid  money 
over  the  years.  I  have  heard  no  evidence 
and  I  have  seen  no  documentation  that 
those  Federal  aid  to  education  grants  by 
the  Federal  Government  over  the  vears 
have  result.^d  in  any  Federal  aid  toedu- 
cation  causing  interference  in  the  ad- 
minLstration  of  local  schools  That  is 
a  bugaboo  argument.  In  my  judgment, 
there  is  no  basis  in  fact  which  supports 
the  argument. 

Mr  GORE  Mr  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MORSE.  I  yield 
Mr  GORE  Uoes  not  the  State  of 
Oregon  have  a  large  number  of  high 
sch<x>ls  wh:ch  receive  vocational  agri- 
culture aid  for  their  agriculture  classes' 
Mr  MORSE.  Yes;  they  have  received 
a  great  deal  of  Smith -Hughes  Act  money. 
A  sood  deal  of  land-grant  college  monev. 
too.  has  been  received  under  the  Morriu" 
Act  over  the  decades. 

Mr  GORE  Has  the  able  Senator  from 
Oregon  received  one  solitary  complaint 
that  those  programs  were  forcing  Fed- 
eral control  upon  the  people  of  Oregon? 
Mr  MORSE  I  have  not:  and  this  has 
always  been  an  issue  in  my  political  cam- 
paigns m  Oregon,  because  when  I  first 
ran  for  the  Senate  I  supported  the  prin- 
ciple of  Federal  aid  to  education.  In  all 
my  three  campaigns  it  was  an  issue.  It 
was  very  interesting  to  note  that  It  was 
an  is.'^ue  of  decreasing  proportion  with 
each  campaign,  because  the  people  of  my 
State  have  come  to  imderstand  the  im- 
poitance  of  the  Federal  aid  program  to 
the  welfare  of  the  educational  system,  not 
only  of  my  State,  but  of  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

Mr.  GORE  Does  not  the  Senator 
know  of  a  number  of  communities  in  the 
State  of  Oregon  which  have  received 
Federal  aid  for  the  construction  of  hos- 
pitals'' 

Mr  MORSE     Yes. 

Mr  GORE.  Is  the  Senator  aware  of 
any  instance  in  which  Federal  control 
over  the  administration  and  operation 
of  those  ho.spitals  has  followed  the  Fed- 
eral contribution  to  the  cost  of  their  con- 
struction "^ 

Mr  MOFISE.  I  have  had  no  complaint 
made  to  me  on  that  score 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  not  the  Senator 
know  that  the  Federal  Government  has, 
since  1916.  provided  Federal  aid  for  high- 
way construction,  without  Federal  con- 
trol of  the  contracts,  of  the  policing  of 
the  highways,  and  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  highways' 

Mr.  MORSE  Yes:  I  know  about  that 
procram  I  am  in  complete  agreement 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  in  respect  to  it.  .<:o  far  as  any 
threat  of  Federal  mterference  is  con- 
cerned. 

There  Is  one  other  Federal  aid  pro- 
gram in  connection  with  education  which 
has   been  mentioned  in   the   debate.     I 
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£haJl  simply  mention  it  m  passing  in  my 
argument  tonight.    It  is  the  aid  program 


Mr.  President,  the  claims  and  charges 
about  Federal  control  are  a  scarecrow 
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tlie  national  Interest^  But  1  do  not  be-     this  paper  Ls  as  it  appears  or  whether     State  of  Pennsylvania  gets  a  return  of 
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shall  simply  mention  it  m  passing  in  my 
argiunent  tonight.  It  is  the  aid  program 
in  connection  with  the  sc-called  federal- 
ly impacted  areas. 

Under  this  program,  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated great  sums  of  money  to  vari- 
ous are€is  of  the  country,  including  some 
in  my  State — several  m  my  State,  for 
that  matter — where  the  school  popula- 
tion has  been  greatly  increased  as  the 
result  of  people  comm^^  into  a  com- 
munity in  order  to  work  in  Federal  in- 
stallations, such  as  shipyards,  during 
the  war.  atomic  energy  installations,  and 
the  like. 

In  fact.  I  was  conf ronttxl  with  a  rather 
humorous  situation  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  my  campaign  in  1950  I  opened 
that  campaign  with  a  speech  before  the 
Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce.  That 
morning,  the  leading  Ort't^on  new.spaper, 
the  Oregonian,  published  an  uncompli- 
mentary editorial  deahn^i  with  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  my  allet'cd  spendthrift 
votes.  It  was  suggested  that  at  the 
chamber  of  commerce  meeting  that 
noon,  which  was  to  be  an  open  forum 
meeting,  certam  questions  should  be 
asked  me  in  respect  to  my  alleged  .spend- 
thrift votes. 

Believe  it  or  not,  my  vote  in  the  Sen- 
ate for  a  Federal  aid  to  education  pro- 
gram was  one  of  them.  I  did  not  wait 
for  the  question.  I  simply  used  the  Ore- 
gonlan's  editorial  as  tlie  framework  of 
my  speech  before  those  bu.sines.smen. 

I  pointed  out  to  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, whose  education  committee,  be- 
lieve it  or  not,  had  come  out  against  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  that  they  ought 
to  be  the  last  body  of  men  in  the  whole 
State  of  Oregon  to  be  opposed  to  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education.  Then  I  set  forth 
the  thousands  upon  thou.^ands  upon 
thousands  of  dollars  which  the  Federal 
Government  had  poured  into  the  Port- 
land school  system  during  the  war.  a^ 
an  aid  to  the  school  system  of  the  city 
of  Portland.  Oreg..  because  Portland  wa»s 
one  of  the  federally  impacted  areas 
where  the  great  wartime  shipyards  were 
functioning. 

When  I  asked.  "Does  anybody  know 
of  any  interference  which  Federal  money 
has  caused  in  the  operation  of  the  Port- 
land school  system?"  there  was  no 
answer. 

What  a  hue  and  cry  would  come  up 
from  the  chamber  of  commerce  to  my 
ofiQce  if  the  proposal  were  made  that 
we  ought  to  stop  those  Federal  funds. 

I  said  I  could  well  imacme  the  kind  of 
resolution  which  would  be  pa^ed  forth- 
with by  the  Portland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Of  course  we  must  keep  a  sense  of 
humor  in  connection  with  these  attacks . 
but  the  interesting  thing  is  that  after 
that  speech  before  the  Portland  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  In  which  I  spent  so 
much  time  on  the  problem  of  Federal  aid 
to  education,  and  explained  in  great  de- 
tail to  the  members  the  great  Federal 
aid  to  education  bill  of  Senator  Bob  Taft, 
In  1947 — and  I  was  one  of  the  cosponsors 
of  that  bill — and  after  I  asked  them  to 
tell  me  what  was  wrong  with  it.  I  heard 
very  little  from  the  business  communi- 
ties cf  Oregon  about  my  position  on  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education. 


Mr.  President,  the  claims  and  charges 
about  Federal  control  are  a  scarecrow 
argument.  Right  now,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  program  of  aid  for  schools 
in  so-called  federally  impacted  areas 
A  few  weeks  ago,  the  town  of  Burns, 
Oreg.,  received  a  Federal  grant  for  the 
cost  of  eciucatinsr  children  of  Federal 
employees:  Corvailis  has  received  such 
a  grant  for  the  current  school  year,  as 
have  Hermiston.  Albany.  Seneca,  and 
McKenzie  River  School  District,  in  Lane 
County. 

No  charges  are  being  made  against 
these  Federal  erant-s.  because  there  are 
none  to  make  Ther*-  has  been  no  inter- 
ference from  Washington  with  the 
teaching,  the  curricula,  or  the  scholastic 
standards  of  any  of  these  schools,  nor 
was  there  under  the  PWA  and  the  WPA. 

Much  is  being  heard  and  being  said 
tho-e  days  about  the  faults  and  deficien- 
c.es  of  American  education  I  do  not 
contend  that  money  alone  will  cure  all 
Its  ills;  nor  would  I  have  the  Federal 
Government,  through  its  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, try  to  administer  and  enforce  a 
itronger  scholastic  program  m  our  srade 
and  hi;:<h  ..chools.  .A.3  an  ex-presJdent  of 
a  parent-teachers  association.  I  believe 
the  people  at  th*^-  district  .school  level 
have  the  primary  responsibility,  when 
workinc:  in  cooperation  with  the  teachers 
and  the  State  authorities,  for  developing 
a  program  which  will  provide  the  chil- 
dren with  educational  training  which 
will  guarantee  the  ma.ximum  develop- 
ment of  their  mental  abilities.  Whether 
our  young  people  receive  an  education  in 
school  or  are  simply  entertained  there 
for  several  hours  at  public  expense,  can 
be  settled  only  by  parents,  educators, 
and  local  school  boards. 

But  a  great  deal  of  the  trouble  is  due 
to  the  financial  squeeze  upon  existing 
sources  of  support  for  the  schools.  As 
a  re.sult.  clas.'^rooms  are  overcrowded, 
teachers  have  more  students  in  class  at 
one  time  than  they  can  properly  teach, 
and  high-caliber  teachers  are  leaving 
the  profes.sion  in  large  numbers  because 
in  many  places  the  teachers  are  so  badly 
underpaid  To  the  extent  that  adequate 
financint;  can  improve  our  education  sys- 
tem and  the  opportunities  for  our  boys 
and  girls  to  train  their  minds  and  talents 
to  the  greatest  pos.sible  degree,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  .should  help. 

Mr.  President,  the  Clark  amendment 
IS,  in  my  judsjment,  a  measure  of  educa- 
tional statesmanship.  It  comes  to  grips 
with  one  of  the  great  problems  in  the 
entire  field  of  our  educational  need. 

There  is  a  need  for  more  classrooms, 
but  there  is  also  a  great  need  for  more 
teachers,  and  in  my  judgment  we  have  a 
moral  and  an  ethical  obligation  to  the 
teachers  to  see  to  it  that  they  receive 
decent  pay.  The  Clark  amendment  will 
help  them  attain  that  goal. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  Case  amend- 
ment because  the  funds  It  provides  are 
inadequate.  The  funds  authorized  tn  the 
Clark  amendment  are  the  minimum  we 
should  vote  this  year. 

It  IS  my  hope  that  tonight  the  Senate 
will  defeat  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Casi],  and 
will  adopt  the  amendment  of  the  SexiatOir 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Claax]. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr  Can- 
non in  the  chair  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr 
CaskI  to  the  Clark  amendment  to  the 
cumm:tt-ee  sub.stitute 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  should 
like  to  a.sk  several  questions  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota 

First  of  all.  am  I  correct  in  under- 
-standmg  that  his  amendment  would  cost 
$672  million  a  year,  based  upon  in  excess 
of  44  million  schoolchildren  who  would 
be  covered  by  this  legislation' 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  In  re- 
spon.'ie.  let  me  say  that  I  understood  the 
Clark  amendment  has  t)een  estimated  to 
cost  approximately  $1  100  million  Ina.s- 
much  as  $15  is  three-fifths  of  $25.  the 
basis  of  the  appropriation,  I  a-ssume  that 
the  cost  of  my  amendment  would  be  $670 
million.  I  understand  that  the  difference 
between  $660  million  and  $670  million  Is 
due  to  thf  odd  amounts. 

Mr   JAVITS      Exactly. 

Under  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  the  formula*  used 
In  the  Clark  amendment,  which  would 
provide  flexibility  for  the  utilization  of 
this  money,  would  be  carried  out.  would 
they?  The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  will  change  only  the 
amount? 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  My 
amendment  will  do  only  one  thing:  It 
will  change  the  figure  $25.  as  the  au- 
thorized basis  of  the  appropriation,  to 
$15.  My  amendment  will  make  no  other 
change. 

Mr  JAVITS  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  pa.ss  by  this  amendment 
without  carefully  discu-sslng  it 

First.  I  think  It  has  considerable  merit 
to  the  representatives  of  large  States 
such  as  New  York.  The  taxpayers  of  the 
large  States  such  as  New  York  and  the 
school  teachers  in  large  States  such  as 
New  York  in  this  particular  case — and 
of  course  the  school  teachers  are  also 
taxpayers — need  to  find  some  rational 
ground  between  their  two  positions  or 
interests. 

It  IS  a  fact,  and  has  been  stated  many 
times,  that  the  large  States,  which  pay 
the  most  taxes,  will  pay  the  largest  part 
of  tlie  cost  of  this  bill.  New  York  pays 
close  to  20  percent  of  the  tax  aiid  other 
Income  of  the  Nation.  Of  course,  under 
this  measure  New  York  will  not  receive 
back,  and  should  not.  anywhere  nearly 
as  much  as  New  York  will  pay.  But  I 
beheve  there  mu&i  be  a  certain  relation- 
.ship  or  ratio  between  what  New  York 
pays  and  what  New  York  will  receive,  m 
order  to  help  deal  with  the  problems  of 
the  other  States.  Not  all  the  States  are 
poor  or  underprivileged,  yet,  no  matter 
what  plan  is  employed,  every  one  of  the 
States  will  receive  large  allotments  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Once  the  concept  which  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper  I  and  I  en- 
deavored to  have  mcluded,  by  means  of 
our  amendment — which,  unhappily,  was 
defeated — is  left,  it  Ls  necessary  to  rely 
on  large  numbers  of  citizens  to  contrib- 
ute to  meeting  the  bills  of  the  States, 
many  of  which  are  able  to  pay  their  own 
bills  If  they  are  imable  to  pay  them, 
then  I  believe  they  should  be  helped  m 
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the  national  interest.  But  1  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  speeches  about  the  mi- 
poitance  of  improving  the  educational 
system  of  the  Nation  are  particularly 
germane  in  that  respect.  All  of  us  can 
entirely  agree  that  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  the  Nation  ls  most  important  and 
must  be  improved:  but  there  still  re- 
mains the  question  of  whether  the  States 
and  the  counties  can  pay  their  own  bills 
or  whether  they  cannot  However,  that 
is  a  consideration  with  which  many  who 
have  discussed  the  Clark  amendment 
have  yet  to  deal. 

I  beheve  that  more  consideration 
needs  to  be  given  to  the  imderstandable 
tug  which  occurs  between  the  taxpayer 
and  those  who  will  benefit  from  the 
teacher-.salao'  provisions. 

In  addition,  let  ils  remember  that  this 
Is  a  new  program  and  also  that  the  Mc- 
Namara  bill  calls  for  only  a  2-year  pro- 
gram, whereas  now  the  measure, 
whether  by  means  of  the  Case  amend- 
ment or  by  means  of  the  Clark  amend- 
ment, will  be  permanent  legislation 

So  I  do  not  think  any  Senator,  and  es- 
pecially those  from  States  such  as  mine, 
who  votes  in  .support  of  the  Case  amend- 
ment will  be  tr>ing  to  shortchange  edu- 
cation. Instead,  he  will  be  trymg  to  be 
realistic  about  the  proposition  that  the 
second  question  is  entitled  to  as  much 
weight  as  is  the  fir.st.  The  .second  ques- 
tion i.s  whether  the  States  which  have 
the  primary  respon.sibility  can  carry  the 
burden  them.selves  or  whether  it  is  nec- 
essary to  provide  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion to  States  which  are  among  the  larg- 
est in  the  Nation.  That  question  is  al- 
most self-answenng. 

Hence,  as  between  those  two  points  of 
view — and  of  course  Senators  who  favor 
Federal  aid  in  this  field  will  vote  "no" 
in  any  case,  on  the  question  of  agreeing 
to  this  amendment — I  believe  th:^ 
amendment  is  a  fair  compromise 

The  amount  this  amendment  calls  for 
Is  close  to  the  $500  million  proposed  by 
the  committee  bill.  It  does  give  a  choice 
to  the  individual  State  as  to  whether 
the  money  is  to  t)e  used  for  construction 
or  for  teachers'  salaries  or  both 

I  beg  my  colleagues  to  consider  this 
alternative  very  seriously.  I  intend  to 
support  It  for  the  reasons  Just  stated. 

Mr.  KEATLNG  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  JA\TTS  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
Mr  KEATING  I  share,  of  course,  the 
views  of  my  colleague  with  reference  to 
the  large  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  New 
York  State  taxpayers.  From  the  purely 
selfish  point  of  view.  New  York  taxpayers 
would  be  very  much  better  off,  I  am  sure, 
not  to  have  any  Federal  aid  to  education, 
but  to  send  their  money  to  the  State 
Capitol  and  have  It  distributed  from 
there.  That,  of  course,  is  not  the  entire 
answer  to  the  grave  problem  of  educa- 
tion in  thLs  country  But  I  am  somewhat 
startled  by  the  figures  on  the  sheet  which 
have  been  given  to  us  showing  the  allot- 
ments under  the  program  contained  in 
S-  8  and  under  the  so-called  Clark 
amendment 

I  wonder  whether  my  colleague  from 
New  York  or  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment, or  someone  else,  can  point  out  to 
me  why  the  result  which  is  shown  on 
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this  paper  us  as  It  appears  or  whether 
tlie  figures  are  inaccurate. 

The  sheet  which  we  have  been  handed 
shows  that,  under  the  so-called  Clark 
amendment,  New  York  State  would  re- 
ceive back  $55  million,  in  roimd 
numbers.  Pennsylvania  and  California 
would  get  back  .slightly  more  than  that. 
But  the  State  of  Texas  would  get  back 
$78,321,000,  vastly  more  than  any  other 
State  under  this  program. 

I  wonder  on  what  basis  the  formula 
was  reached  which  would  give  to  the 
State  of  Texas  this  v&.<;t.;y  disproportion- 
ate amount  m  return,  or  whether  the 
figures  are  inaccurate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  address 
that  question,  if  I  may.  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania    [Mr.  Clark]. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  undersUnd  that  my 
friends  from  New  York  do  not  like  the 
State  of  Texas  or  California,  or  other 
States,  This  allocation  formula  is  exact- 
ly the  same  for  the  State  cf  New  York 
as  for  other  States.  There  is  no  differ- 
ence at  all 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President,  I  de- 
m.T.nd  the  regular  order 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  friend  asked  me  a 
question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  the  floor. 

Mr  CLARK  I  understood  I  was 
asked  a  question  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  Ls  that  correct? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  did. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  other  Senator 
from  New  York  take  me  off  the  floor? 
If  so  I  will  be  glad  to  sit  down. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  not  asking  that 
the  Senator  be  taken  off  the  floor.  I 
am  resentful  of  the  remarks  of  my  hasty 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  that  I  have 
any  particular  feeling  about  any  other 
State  m  the  Union.  I  am  asking  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  question.  It  involves  a 
State  with  a  much  smaller  population 
but  which  receives  a  very  large  amount. 
I  simply  cannot  understand  the  reason 
for  the  large  figure.  I  think  It  is  a  per- 
fectly proper  question,  and  one  which 
deserves  a  reasonable  answer,  and  not 
one  given  in  an  Impetuous  manner. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  remarks.  I  will  .say  to  him  the  for- 
mula under  which  the  allocation  to  the 
State  of  Texas  is  made  Is  exactly  the 
same  as  that  under  which  the  allocation 
to  the  State  of  New  York  is  made.  It  is 
based  in  part  on  income  per  school  age 
child,  dividing  the  total  income  by  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age 

The  Senator  will  note  that  the  New 
York  allocation  is  slightly  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  It  would  be  under  the 
McNamara  bill.  The  Texas  allocation 
IS  about  2'2  times  as  much  The  differ- 
ence is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  per 
capita  income  in  Texas  is  less  than  It  is 
in  New  York 

Mr  KEATING.  The  dlflSculty  Is  that 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  quite  right.  At 
least  not  to  my  mind  It  does  not  seem 
equitable,  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  not  as  yet  addressed  him- 
self to  my  question. 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  the  return  to 
the  State  is  greater  under  the  Clark 
amendment  than  It  Is  under  6.  8.  Tbat 
Is  obvious.  My  trouble  Is  in  understand- 
ing  why   It  IS  that  the  Senator's  own 


State  of  Pennsylvania  gets  a  return  of 
$59  million,  while  New  York  gets  a  re- 
turn of  $55  million.  California  gets  a  re- 
turn of  $62  million,  and  Texas  gets  a  re- 
turn of  $78  million.  Certainly  there 
must  be  a  larger  school  population  in 
the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  California  than  there  is  m  the  State 
of  Texas  I  am  askmg  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  to  tell  me  what  the  other 
elements  are  which  enter  into  that  fig- 
ure. I  thought  that  perhaps  the  figures 
were  inaccurate. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  answer.  The  formula  is  the  same  as 
in  the  bill  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  It  takes  into  accoimt  per 
capita  income  for  each  school  child  in 
each  State.  The  basic  answer  to  the 
Senator's  question  is  that  the  per  capita 
income  per  school  child  in  Texas  is  less 
than  the  p>er  capita  income  per  schcxsl 
child  in  New  York.  For  that  reason,  the 
State  of  Texas  gets  slightly  more  than 
New  York.  It  is  a  complicated  formula. 
I  could  stay  here  all  night  trv-ing  to  sim- 
plify It.  but  it  cannot  be  simplified.  The 
result  is  that  there  is  no  substantial  dif- 
ference between  the  formula  under  the 
Clark  amendment  and  the  formula  under 
the  McNamara  bill. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr  President.  If  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  give  me 
his  attention.  I  think  there  is  a  question 
which  can  help  us.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  will  not  think  we  are 
trying  to  be  antagonistic.  I  think  we  are 
trying  to  get  the  same  answer  In  terms 
of  results.  I  do  not  feel  antagonistic, 
and  I  am  sure  my  colleague  does  not,  as 
our  votes  will  show. 

I  should  like  to  address  mv'self  to  the 
key  point.  Perhaps  it  would  help  us 
understand  the  pi-oposal  better.  Under 
the  McNamara  bill.  New  York,  my  own 
State,  would  receive  an  amount  that  Is 
not  too  disproportionate,  as  appears  in 
the  column  of  the  amounts  to  be  re- 
ceived under  the  Clark  amendment.  In 
round  figures,  New  York  would  receive 
$24  million  under  the  McNamara  bill. 
Texas  would  receive  $33  million. 

Under  the  Clark  amendment,  accord- 
ing to  the  green  sheet  which  has  been 
passed  to  us.  New  York  would  receive  $55 
million,  and  Texas  would  receive  $78  mil- 
lion. There  Is  a  much  larger  difference 
at  that  point  between  the  two  figures.  1 
believe  It  would  help  us  to  have  an  ex- 
planation as  to  why  the  formula  under 
the  Clark  amendment  seems  to  make 
such  a  radical  difference. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  again  to 
try  to  make  it  clear  to  my  friend.  As  he 
will  see  by  looking  at  the  figures  for  New- 
York  and  Texas,  where  there  Is  provided 
more  than  twice  as  much  for  Texas  under 
the  dark  amendment,  one  would  na- 
turally expect  to  get  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  under  the  McNamara  bill.  As 
my  friend  has  said,  the  formula  does 
work  slightly  In  favor  of  Texas  as  op- 
posed to  New  York.  The  reason  for  It  Is 
that  in  determining  how  the  money  Is 
allocated  xmder  the  Clark  amendment. 
It  is  by  a  complicated  formtila,  set  forth 
in  section  5  erf  the  bllL  We  have  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  amount  allocated 
is  slightly  more  beavlly  weigifated.  but 
not  very  mxxih.  in  favor  of  States  with 
lower  per  capita  income. 
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Mr  JAVTTS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
I  think  that  is  the  explanation  we  have 
all  been  looking  for.  There  Is,  in  short, 
not  simply  a  mathematical  addition,  but 
there  is  a  somewhat  greater  welg^hting 
for  the  flat  capitation  flgur«.  I  think 
my  colleague  answered  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  conclude  my 
own  views  on  this  matter.  As  I  say. 
there  is  a  real  struggle  between  the  large 
taxpaying  States  m  regard  to  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  and  the  need  for  helping 
our  brethren  in  other  States,  who  have 
deep  educational  problems,  with  their 
other  problems.  Prom  my  point  of  view. 
and  I  think  from  the  point  of  view  of 
my  State,  the  guarantee  of  bond  interest 
and  principal  was  much  the  preferable 
course.  It  was  a  nfle  shot  at  a  c>ar 
target.  We  are  now  getting  into  the 
shotgun  approach. 

Nonetheless,  I  am  committed  to  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  upon  some  reason- 
able basis.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  given  us  m  the  larre 
taxpaying  States  a  more  reasonable 
way  in  which  to  deal  with  this  problem, 
with  full  flexibility  and  amplitude  to  our 
brother  States  who  need  it  the  mo.st. 
than  Is  provided  by  the  Clark  amend- 
ment, and  I  shall  therefore  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Souiii 
Dakota  [Mr.  Case 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  should  like  to  be  siore 
we  clarify  a  little  more  what  the  di.s- 
tingulshed  Senator  from  New  York  has 
said,  by  comparing  the  amounts  to  be 
provided.  The  Senator  has  used  the 
State  of  Texas  as  an  example.  I  think 
we  should  compare  Texas  with  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Under  S.  8  Texas,  as  the  Senator  has 
said,  would  receive  $33  million,  and 
Pennsylvania  would  receive  $26,819,000 
Under  the  Clark  amendment  Texas 
would  receive  $78  million,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  pays  substantially  more 
Federal  taxes  than  Texas,  would  receive 
only  $59,657,000  There  is  a  much  great- 
er disparity  under  the  Clark  amendment 
operating  against  Pennsylvania  and 
against  New  York  than  there  is  under 
S.  8. 

While  this  has  been  referred  to  as  a 
complex  formula,  nevertheless  does  not 
the  Senator  agree  with  me  that  the  op- 
eration of  the  formula  tends  to  penali7e 
heavy  taxpaying  Statr^  such  as  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York  In  favor  of  .States 
which  pay  far  less  taxes,  such  as  Texas 
and  Alabama?  V/ill  not  the  .Senator 
agree  that  will  be  the  operation'' 

Mr.  CKARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  answer 
the  question,  and  then  I  will  yield 

I  do  not  like  to  use  the  word  "penalty." 
because,  as  I  say.  I  think  we  have  to  help 
our  brother  States. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr  President,  may 
we  have  order  In  the  Chamber.  plea.=;e'' 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  In  order. 

Mr  JAVTTS.  I  do  not  think  I  would 
like  to  u.se  the  word  "p>enalty,"  becau.se 
we  have  to  help  our  brother  States   in 


this  very  critical  field.  As  I  say.  I  think 
we  have  missed  the  chance  to  help  them 
in  the  optimum  way.  but  that  is  now 
water  over  the  dam.  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  point  out  that  by  adopting  the  Clark 
amendment  we  would  go  further  in  this 
disparity  as  between  the  large  States, 
like  Permsylvanla,  New  York,  and  simi- 
lar States,  and  the  States  which  need 
this  help  than  would  be  true  under  the 
original  McNamara  proposal.  There- 
fore, on  the  basis  of  endeavoring  to  ar- 
rive at  some  reas<^)nable  cr'mprom"^e  to 
give  flexibility  in  heipm?  to  provide  an 
increase  in  teachers'  salaries,  which  m 
turn  leads  to  this  di.'ipanty  and  to  help 
minimize  the  problem  as  much  as  we 
can.  I  sj..d  I  would  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
IMr.  CaseI. 

Mr  President.  I  now  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Penn.sylvania 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President  I  thank 
my  friend  from  New  York  for  his  calm 
and  dispassionate   explanation 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania.  I  think  no  doubt  in- 
advertently he  has  given  an  effect  to 
the  fit-run^s  which  simple  mAthematics 
would  not  Ju-stify.  If  my  friend  would 
multiply  by  2  4  the  amount  given  under 
the  McNamara  proposal,  he  would  find 
it  would  be  within  a  relatively  small 
amount — not  exactly,  but  a  relatively 
small  amount — of  what  would  be  re- 
ceived under  the  Clark  amendment  by 
Pennsylvania  New  York,  and  Texas. 
There  is  a  difference,  but  it  is  quite  a 
minimum  difference 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '' 

Mr  JAVITS.     I  yield  again. 

Mr  SCOTT  I  should  like  to  proceed 
a  little  further  I  am  u.sing  the  tables 
which  are  made  available  to  ail  of  us  to- 
night. Does  my  fnend  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Penn-sylvania  disagree  with  the 
tables,  or  merely  with  the  operation  of 
the  formula''  Are  these  tables  substan- 
tially correcf 

Mr    CLARK      They  are 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  ix>int. 

The.-e  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  punted  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Allotm,ent^  to  Statf^  under  S  S  an  '^Tx^rt^d 
bv  CornmUtef^  and  at  alictt''d  'under  the 
CUiTk    amendrnent     to    S      8     using    same 

for-rr,  },la 


Allotm»nts  to  States  under  S  S  ai  reported 
bx'  a  committee  and  as  allotted  under  the 
Clark  amendment  to  S.  8  using  same 
formula — Continued 
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'  Figure*  from  SOth  Conjr  ,  l«t  «"»  ,  r<>port  of  Com- 
mitter on  l.afior  and  Public  Welfarr,  pp    10-11. 

»  The  Clark  amendment  to  8.  »  authDrireg  an  appnv 
pri.ifioo  of  ti.l  p»T  child  of  school  we  in  t.he  total  t'tiit'd 
Ptated.  Thla  amotmt  (ll.lOO.OOO.non  annually)  Is  dl.»- 
tribntcd  .^c^ordin^  to  tb«  same  efjuallzHtlon  formula  as 
oonliuned  In  sec  5  of  P.  8.  The  amendment  •o'lld  eUe 
the  .-t  itc^  the  frfvdoni  to  use  the  Fivienl  funds  for  elth»>r 
or  botli  sol>ool  (^instruction  and  t<>»cher»'  salaries.  Th" 
flxurf^  shown  in  rol.  3  are  caJculafHl  on  the  baeis  of 
»choo!-ace  population  as  of  Jnly  1.  1960. 

Mr    SCOTT      I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CASE  of  SouUi  Dakota  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yieid? 

Mr  J.AVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think 
this  discussion  serves  a  good  purpose, 
by  pointing  out  that  tliere  is  a  formula 
which  is  intended  to  consider  educa- 
tional opportunity  and  the  ability  of  the 
States.  I  did  not  seek  to  go  into  that 
matter  at  all.  but  I  think  Uie  disparity 
has  been  overemphasized.  I  have  been 
using  my  pencil,  trying  to  figure  out  the 
proportions.  If  one  works  out  a  pro- 
portion of  the  first  to  the  second  flRuie 
in  each  ca.se.  the  disparity  is  not  very 
great.  The  difference  in  regard  to  New 
York  approaches  S2  million,  if  the  figures 
go  up  in  the  same  proportion.  The  dif- 
ference In  recard  to  Penn.s>lvania  is 
about  $1*2  million.  If  my  quick  compu- 
tation is  correct  In  both  irLstances  I 
think  it  would  be  recognized  that  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  .'=;tate  of 
New  York  profit  a  yreat  deal  by  tiie  de- 


velopment of   the   other  States.    Tliey 
are  not  martyrs. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  In  fair- 
ness to  this  discu-ssion  I  could  not  close 
without  making  it  clear  that  of  course 
the  people  of  New  York  live  in  a  nation. 
They  pay  the  most  taxes.  They  do  the 
most  business.  They  receive  the  most 
Income  New  York  ha-s  the  most  peo- 
ple— at  least  until  California  catcher;  up 
with  us,  and  I  hope  we  will  keep  al:icad 
of  them.  New  York  ha.s  the  leading  port 
in  the  United  States.  For  mai.y  other 
reasons  our  position  Is  one  wluch  we 
properly  occupy  and  we  have  a  proper 
resjwnsibility. 

I  simply  point  out  in  all  fairness,  Mr. 
President,  that  in  the  tug  which  goes  on 
between  tlicse  conflictlnR  schools  of 
thought — on  the  one  hand  the  taxpay- 
ing States,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
need  for  some  Federal  aid  to  the  educa- 
tional system— there  has  to  be  some 
rough  compromise,  some  give  and  take. 
I  submit  only  that  the  Case  of  South 
E>akota  amendment  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  fair  compromise,  considering  the  posi- 
tion in  which  we  now  find  ourselves  in 
this  Chamber. 

Mr.  President,  will  the 
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I  yield  to  my  colieasue 


Mr.  COOPER 
Senator  yield? 
Mr   JAVrrs 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr  COOPEJR.  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  thmk 
It  might  be  fair  to  t,ay  that  the  formula 
in  S.  8,  in  the  amendment  whirti  we  of- 
fered this  murmns;,  and  al^o  in  the  Clark 
amendment  are  the  same.  The  formuL'i 
IS  based  up  the  equalization  thetiry.  It 
provides  that  an  allocation  shall  be 
made  to  the  State  based  upon  the  in- 
come per  school  child  of  a  particular 
State  compared  to  tlie  Income  per  child 
throughout  the  comitry  7  liose  States 
which  have  .'^maller  personal  incomes  will 
receive  more  money  than  the  States 
with  larger  personal  incomes. 

I  said  this  morning  that  I  would  pre- 
fer to  vote  for  a  bill  which  would  in- 
crease teachers"  .salaries,  rather  than  t-o 
vote  for  a  school  construction  bill.  I 
hold  to  that  poMtion 

In  1948  the  Taft  bill  wa<;  pas.ced 
There  wa?  a  rational  formula  upon  which 
thTt  bill  was  ba.<^ed  Considering  the  con- 
tributions which  were  made  by  the 
States  and  by  local  school  districts  at 
that  time,  it  wa,s  found  that  about  $300 
million  a  year  would  provide  at  least  a 
minimum  eum  per  school  child  in  all 
the  Stat«s.  I  have  looked  up  the  fig- 
ures. The  need  today  1.^  about  double. 
It  seems  to  me  perfectly  rational  that 
twice  such  an  amount  would  be  a  rea- 
sonable allowance,  and  that  is  about  the 
level  offered  by  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  AIKEN  Mr  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  have  the  f^oor'' 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  have  the  floor.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
IMr.  Ftlbricht)  ha.s  been  ti-ying  to  get 
the  floor,  and  I  will  yield  the  floor  so 
that  he  may  proceed. 

Mr.  FUllBRIGliT.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
have  heard  debate  on  thl.<=  question  for 
many  years  I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
add  anything  new.  but  I  should  like  to 
say  a  few  words  about  the  situation  In 
Bij-  State. 


I  am  aware  of  the  responsibility  which 
States  and  local  communities  have  in 
providing?  financial  support  for  public 
education,  and  I  am  committed  to  the 
proposition  that  they  should  discharge 
Uiat  responsibility  to  Uie  limit  of  their 
ability.  It  is  not  in  order  to  relieve 
States  and  local  communities  of  their 
oblit;ation  to  support  education  that  I 
have  dui-ing  my  service  in  the  Conpress 
been  a  strong  advocate  of  an  adequate 
propi-am  of  Federal  support. 

I  have  advocated  Federal  support  be- 
cause I  believe  that  quality  education 
for  all  of  the  Nation's  children  should 
be  a  priority  concern  of  the  Nation  and 
of  the  Congress  and  because  I  am  pi.in- 
fully  aware  that  there  are  sections  of  cur 
country  where  State  and  local  support 
alone  cannot  provide  that  kind  cf  edu- 
cation. 

I  am  thinking  of  my  ovtn  State,  where 
during  the  la.st  decade  really  remarkable 
gains  have  been  made  in  State  and  local 
support  to  education,  and  where  m  spite 
of  those  gains  tiie  per  pupil  expenditure 
for  education  is  still  $203  under  the  aver- 
age for  the  Nation  and  v. here  the  aver- 
age salary  for  a  teacher  is  $3,325  as  com- 
pared With  tliC  national  average  of 
$.s.025 

I  want  to  say  something  about  the  ef- 
fective, informed  citizens  group  tlirouyh 
whose  activities  the  phenomenal  increase 
in  State  and  local  support  to  education 
wa.s  brought  about  in  Arkan.-^as.     I  brinK 
the  maiii  r  up  at  this  point  not  simply  as 
something  to  be  read  into  the  record  but 
because  I  think  it  has  bearing  on  how  we 
interpret  the  will  of  the  people  in  this 
matter  of  Federal  .'^upport  for  education. 
To  understand   the  present  status  of 
education  in  Arkansas  one  needs  to  go 
bark  a  fcv:  years.    If  we  were  to  go  back 
7  years  ut  1953  wo  would  fir.d  a  climate 
of  education  m  my  State  whicJi  di.Tered 
ui  degree  only  from  that  in  other  States. 
We   were   cfTering   cutrate   education. 
W)  wore  wa-tting  future  manpower.    We 
were  neglecting  our  teacliers.     We  were 
condoning  poor  schools.     We  were  re- 
fusing to  pay  the  cost .    As  a  consequence, 
there    was    a    steady    deterioration    in 
teacher  morale  and   the  quality  of  the 
educat;onal  program. 

By  ip.'^s  much  had  been  said,  mo.stly 
by  school  people  about  the  crisis  in 
education.  Many  laymen — particularly 
members  of  the  legislature — bec:an  to 
infer  from  its  continued  rxi'^tence  that 
the  crLsLs  was  not  real— that  it  was  only 
the  product  of  the  imaonatlon  of  the 
alarmists.  Only  stopgap  proposals  for 
meeting  it  were  made  or  even  corusid- 
ered. 

All  efforts  to  enlist  effective  citizen 
interest  and  support  had  failed.  It  was 
becoming  increasingly  evident  that  too 
few  people  understood  the  magnitude  of 
the  educational  problems  confronting 
the  State  and  their  relationship  to  the 
future  of  the  State  and  the  Nation. 

This  wa,s  the  situation  in  Arkansas  as 
in  1953,  when  a  deliberately  plaimed 
campaign  of  action  in  behalf  of  better 
.school.s  was  launched.  It  bef;an  with  a 
urnft]!  group  of  concerned  laymen  who 
worked  with  members  of  the  organized 
t^achinr:  profession  under  the  leader- 
fchiP  of  Forrest  Rozzell,  executive  secre- 


tary of  the  Arkansas  Education  Associa- 
tion. The  group  had  as  its  purpose  the 
development  and  di.- semination  of  infor- 
mation which  would  help  the  public  un- 
derstand the  status  and  needs  of  their 
schools. 

Tlie  group  worked  through  every 
channel  a\a;lable  to  it  to  accomplish 
this  purpose.  Its  members  involved 
themselves  u\  Uie  State  studies  for  the 
1955  White  House  Conrerr  nee  on  Educa- 
tion. They  fo.-med  teams  and  visited 
schools  throughout  the  State,  measuring 
those  they  visited  by  guide  lines  of  what 
a  good  school  ought  to  be.  Tliey  studied 
problems  of  cui-riculum,  district  organi- 
zation, teachtr  competencies,  school  fi- 
nancing, and  the  special  problems  of 
higher  education  in  the  State.  In  1955 
they  published  a  report.  They  planned, 
conducted,  and  followed  through  on  a 
St.Ue  conference  called  by  the  Governor 
to  make  the  pubhc  aware  of  their  find- 
ings. 

Tlie  critical  nature  of  the  school  situa- 
tion,  as  outlined   in  the  report   led   to 
t!:ie  appointment  of  the  Governors  Ad- 
visory  Committee   en   Education.     The 
GACE  i.n^mediately  proceeded  during  the 
years  of   1955  and   1956  to  recommend 
some  of  Lhe  most  urgently  needed  steps 
to  relieve  the  pres.<^ure  of  public  educa- 
tion problems,  and  by  the  time  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  met  in  January  of  1957, 
the  G.^CE  had  developed  throughout  the 
State  a  climate  of  understanding  favor- 
able   to    the    specific    legislative    relief 
which  the  Committee  was  proposing  for 
thiC  schools.    Measures  enacted  Into  law 
by  the  General  Assembly  that  year  pro- 
vided a  49  percent  increase  in  State  sup- 
port for  schools  out  of  a  33  percent  in- 
crease in  State  taxes.    Of  equal  impor- 
tance to  the  shoring    up   of    the    State 
school  revenue  picture  were  the  meas- 
ures taken   by  the  State   legislature  to 
strer.sthen  the  program  of  reassessment 
of  local  property. 

Following  its  legislative  success,  mem- 
bers of  this  statewide  movement  for  bet- 
ter schools,  still  availing  themselves  of 
Forrest  Rozzell's  leadership,  vision,  and 
devotion  to  education,  have  continued 
to  study  school  needs  and  to  propose 
goals  for  an  improved  educational 
program. 

I  take  the  time  here  to  refer 
thus  at  length  to  tlie  citizen  movement 
in  my  own  State  in  behalf  of  better 
schools,  because  it  is  a  situation  which  is 
to  be  found  in  most  of  the  States.  Be- 
cause this  is  the  case,  people  are  now 
better  informed  than  ever  before  about 
educational  nee-ds  and  the  possibilities 
on  local.  State,  and  national  level  of 
meeting  those  needs.  Being  thus  in- 
formed, people  who  are  concerned  about 
schcwls  realize  moi-e  fully  than  ever  be- 
fore that  Federal  support  to  education  is 
imperative.  Tliey  know  that  action  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  meet  the 
needs  of  education  is  inevitable,  and  they 
are  sufficiently  well  informed  on  educa- 
tional matters  to  be  Insistent  that  the 
action  taken  by  us  be  in  conformity  to 
sound  educational  policies  and  pro- 
cedures. 
soMx   racn?    about    tht    nxeds   roM    nmEBAt 

During  the  past  10  years  tax  support 

for    public    eitmeniary    and    secondary 
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schools  In  Arkansas  has  been  Increased 
from  $32,935,000  annually  to  an  esti- 
mated $81,500,000  this  school  year. 
This  is  an  increase  of  about  148  jjercent. 
This  $48,565,000  suinuHl  Increase  in  the 
tax  burden  borne  by  the  people  of  Ar- 
kansas came  from  increases  in  the  local 
property  tax.  an  increase  in  the  sales 
tax  from  2  percent  to  3  percent,  approxi- 
mately a  50-percent  increase  in  personal 
income  tax,  and  approximately  25-per- 
cent increase  in  severance  taxes.  The 
increase  tn  the  sales  tax  was  ratified  by 
the  people  of  Arkansas  voting  In  the  1958 
general  election  by  a  majority  of  almost 

3  to  1. 

In  Arkansas  during  the  school  year 
1957-58  the  people  spent  4.28  percent  of 
their  total  personal  income  for  aU  public 
elementary  and  secondary  school  ex- 
penses, including  maintenance  and  oper- 
ation, capital  outlay  and  interest  pay- 
ments; the  national  average  was  3  80 
percent.  Yet  the  average  expenditure 
per  child  in  Arkansas  was  only  $252, 
while  the  national  average  was  $455. 
The  people  of  Arkansas  with  an  effort 
that  was  12.6  percent  greater  than  the 
national  average  could  provide  only  55.4 
percent  of  the  average  amount  of  money 
per  child. 

In  Arkansas  we  have  further  to  go 
than  almost  every  other  State  in  ele- 
vating teaching  to  the  preeminence  to 
which  it  is  entitled.  Even  though  teach- 
ers* salaries  in  Arkansas  during  the  past 
10  years  have  been  increased  percentage- 
wise to  a  greater  extent  than  the  na- 
tional average — 84.4  percent  versus  71.4 
percent — the  dollar  gap  has  increased 
by  approximately  $800. 

As  a  result  of  the  tax  measures  enacted 
by  the  general  assembly  in  1957  and  re- 
tained in  1959,  teachers'  salaries  in 
Arkansas  have  been  increased  approxi- 
mately $850  annually,  about  35  percent 
in  the  past  3  years;  however,  the  aver- 
age salary  of  the  Arkansas  teacher  this 
year  is  only  66  percent  of  the  national 
average:  $3,325  versus  $5,025. 

While  the  average  salary  in  Arkansas 
10  years  ago  amounted  to  only  60  per- 
cent of  the  national  average,  the  aver- 
age salary  in  Arkansas  was  only  $1,091 
less  than  the  national  average.  Even 
though  the  average  salary  of  the  teachers 
in  Arkansas  during  the  past  10  years  has 
been  increased  as  a  percentage  of  the 
national  average  from  60  percent  to  66 
percent,  the  dollar  differential  has  in- 
creased to  $1,700. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
amount  of  education  that  a  child  gets 
will  be  an  important  factor  in  his  eco- 
nomic future  as  well  as  in  his  all-around 
development.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census 
estimates  lifetime  earnings  by  amount 
of  education  as  follows:  No  schooling. 
$58,000;   8  years — elementary,  $116,000; 

4  years — high  school.  $165,000;  4  years — 
college.  $268,000.  In  contrast  to  the.se 
figures  the  average  teacher  in  Arkansas 
who  has  taught  the  past  40  years — a 
lifetime — has  earned  a  total  of  $41  613. 
This  Is  over  $16,000  less  than  tiie  e.sti- 
mated  lifetime  earnings  of  persons  with 
no  schooling. 

In  Arkansas,  as  elsewhere,  the  teacher 
makes  the  school.  It  Is  not  possible  to 
attract  and  keep  in  the  teaching  profes- 
sion the  kind  of  teachers  that  our  chil- 


dren must  have  with  salaries  as  low  as 
they  are.  The  greatest  need  tn  Arkan- 
sas today  for  the  improvement  of  the 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
program  Is  more  funds  for  teachers* 
salaries. 

To  Incresise  teachers'  salaries  In  Ar- 
kansas this  year  Ju.st  to  the  national 
average  would  require  an  additional  ex- 
penditure of  $24  6  million.  To  raise 
them  to  a  level  which  is  commensurate 
with  their  responsibilities  would  require 
a  total  additional  expenditure  of  $97  1 
million.  ThLs  is  the  basic  problem  with 
which  the  Federal  Government  should 
be  concerned,  Arkansas  does  not  have 
the  taxable  wealth  with  which  an  ade- 
quate sy.stem  of  public  education  can  be 
financed.  The  only  hope  for  either  im- 
mediate or  long-term  relief  lies  with  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States — with  the 
adoption  of  a  sane  and  sensible  p>olicy  of 
financial  assistance  to  public  education. 

The  Clark  amendment  would  provide 
$16  more  per  child  tn  Arkansas  than  the 
average  for  the  Nation — $41  versus  $25. 
Since  most  of  the  Federal  funds  allo- 
cated to  Arkansas  would  be  used  for 
teachers'  salaries,  significant  progress 
would  be  made  in  raising  teachers'  sal- 
aries in  Arkansas  toward  the  national 
average. 

In  conclusion  I  have  a  few  words  to 
say  with  respect  to  the  argument  regard- 
ing Federal  interference.  It  is  true  that 
we  have  had  Federal  Interference  in 
education,  but  it  did  not  come  as  the 
result  of  any  Federal  aid  to  education 
bill. 

We  have  had  the  land-grant  college 
acts  for  nearly  100  years.  I  am  very 
familiar  with  the  way  in  which  this  law 
operates  in  connection  with  the  land- 
grant  college  of  my  State  E^veryone 
should  know  that  throughout  that  pe- 
riod there  has  been  no  interference  in 
the  substantive  curricula  of  that  in- 
stitution. The  only  thing  the  Federal 
Government  does  is  to  audit  the  ac- 
counts to  assure  that  the  money  is  ap- 
phed  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
appropriated. 

I  need  not  recite  the  events.  We  have 
gone  over  the  subject  year  after  year. 
We  all  know  that  there  is  no  substaxice 
to  the  ar^1mlent  that  we  would  be  sup- 
pon,mg  Federal  interference  because  of 
this  bill.  It  IS  true  that  we  have  had 
Federal  interference,  but  this  bill  did 
not  contribute  to  it.  nor  did  any  other 
bill  contribute  to  it.  That  interference 
was  a  matter  of  political  Influence, 
which  denved  from  another  source.  Do 
not  think  there  is  anything  to  that 
arg  unent. 

As  between  the  two  proposals,  the 
CIa;k  and  Case  amendments,  there  is 
no  difference  except  for  the  amount — 
$15  per  child  as  against  $25  I  do  not 
bel;n-e  that  under  the  pre.sent  condi- 
tions which  face  this  countiT.  any  man 
can  reasonably  say  that  there  is  not  a 
nee<l  for  evei->thing  earned  in  the  Clark 
amendment  In  fact,  there  is  need  for 
much  more  than  that. 

I  .lope  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  will  not  be  adopted. 
If  we  are  to  have  a  bill  at  all.  it  mu.st 
be  a  bill  which  can  provide  a  reasonable 
program  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pres- 
ent situation. 


More  than  10  years  ago  the  Senate 
pa.ssed  a  bill  sponsorf^l  at  that  time  by 
the  then  senior  Senator  from  Ohio,  the 
late  Senator  Taft,  and  cosponsored  by  a 
number  of  other  Senators,  including  my- 
self. That  bill  provided  an  initial  ap- 
propriation of  $300  million,  but  actually 
the  Clark  amendment  provides  no  more, 
considering  the  relative  cost  and  the 
needs.  In  fact.  It  would  not  provide  as 
much  as  the  bill  of  10  years  ago  provided 
I  have  thought,  ever  since  that  bill  failed 
In  the  House,  what  a  different  Nation 
this  Nation  would  be  if  that  bill  had 
pas.sed.  I  dare  .say  that  much  of  the 
trouble  which  has  an.sen  from  other 
sources,  such  as  the  Supreme  Court's 
meddling  in  education,  would  never  have 
happened.  Had  ihere  been  this  kind  of 
money  appropriated  to  the  States,  we 
would  have  had  adequate  educational  in- 
stitutions, and  we  would  have  had  equal 
'and  a^iequate-  facilities.  I  certainly 
think  that  would  have  been  so  in  my 
State,  as  well  as  throughout  the  Nation. 
We  should  have  had  equal  facilities,  and 
there  would  have  been  no  genuine  basis 
for  complaint  about  the  system  of  educa- 
tion which  is  maintained  In  the  poorer 
and  le.ss  developed  areas  of  this  Nation. 

I  would  end  by  saying  that  I  do  not 
know  of  anything  In  any  field— missiles 
or  airplanes  or  anything  else — that  is  as 
Important  to  the  future  of  this  country 
as  education. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  that  much 
of  the  failure  in  the  missile  program  is 
attributable  to  the  failures  and  deficien- 
cies in  our  educational  system,  going 
back  50  years  We  all  know  that  the 
Russians— and  I  do  not  want  t.o  put  thLs 
on  the  t>asls  of  competing  with  the  Rus- 
sians, becau.se  we  ought  to  be  doing  it 
even  if  Russia  did  not  exist — have  been 
educating  three  times  as  many  engineers 
as  we  have  On  that  point  I  had  a  letter 
from  the  professor  of  engineering  In  the 
University  of  Illinois  a  few  days  ago.  in 
which  he  said.  "I  .see  that  you  have  stat*>d 
that  Russia  has  graduated  three  times 
as  many  engineering  students  as  th^ 
United  States  ■■  He  .said.  "I  want  to  tell 
you  that  I  have  paid  a  good  deal  of  at- 
tention to  this  matter,  and  I  can  say  they 
are  as  good  as  or  better  in  quality  than 
ours,  in  addition  to  being  as  many"  He 
said.  'This  is  the  most  disgraceful  area 
of  public  activity  of  any  In  this  country. ' 

For  50  years  we  have  permitted  our 
educational  system  to  gradually  run 
down  to  where  it  is  distinctly  inferior  in 
quality,  btgirming  in  the  elementary 
school.s  and  going  to  the  secondary 
schools.  The  place  where  the  need  is  th-^ 
greatest  Is  in  the  elementary  and  the 
secondary  schools.  Higher  education 
has  received  relatively  better  treatment 
not  only  in  the  States,  but  certainly  in 
the  private  school  field,  because  rich  men 
like  to  endow  universities,  they  do  not 
care  about  elementary  schools  or  high 
schools. 

So,  Mr.  Pi-esident,  If  we  are  going  to 
do  anything  at  all  in  this  field,  it  ought 
to  be  done  in  a  reasonably  adequate 
amount,  as  provided  in  the  Clark  amend- 
ment. I  shall  vote  against  the  C.v^.e 
amendment,  and  I  shall  vote  for  the 
Clark  amendment. 

The  PR.e:SIDINO  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  Uie  amend- 
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ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  iMr.  Case),  llie  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr  President,  I  shall 
vote  for  the  Case  amendment  If  that  is 
defeated  I  presumt-  I  will  vote  for  the 
Clark  amendment,  but  only  as  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  that  there  should  be 
some  aid  given  to  our  States  for  educa- 
tional puiposes. 

However,  frankly  I  do  not  think  it 
makes  any  difference  whether  the 
amount  is  a  billion  dollars  or  $600  million 
or  50  cents.  It  is  the  effort  in  this 
amendment  on  the  part  of  Congress  or 
the  sponsors  to  tell  the  States  how  they 
shall  spend  Federal  aid  school  money 
that  IS  objectionable. 

As  has  been  said  here  by  several 
.speakers  the  bill  which  was  passed  in  the 
Senate  12  years  ago  by  a  vote  of  58  to  13 
safeguarded  the  States  against  Federal 
control  over  education.  I  had  hoped 
that  the  Magnuson  amendment  would  be 
approved  by  the  Senate  tonight,  because 
then  I  could  have  voted  for  the  Clark 
amendment  with  a  clear  conscience,  for 
the  reason  that  the  States  would  then 
have  been  safeguarded.  Now,  however, 
I  vote  for  it  simply  as  an  expression  of 
opinion,  and  with  the  hope  that  the 
other  House  or  the  conference  commit- 
tee, or  whoever  makes  the  final  decision 
on  It.  will  make  it  a  bill  good  enough  so 
that  it  may  be  signed  into  law  If  it  is 
not  improved  so  as  to  safeguard  the 
rights  of  the  States  then  I  would  hope 
and  expect  that  regardless  of  whether  it 
IS  passed  by  both  Houses,  it  would  not 
become  law. 

Several  Senators      "Vote!  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment  stated? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment will  l)estat«?d 

The  Legislative  Clerk  On  page  2. 
line  7  of  the  Clark  amendment  it  is  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  '  $25  '  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof   $15." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
CaseI  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  i  Mr  Clark).  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  navs  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  <when  his  name  was 
called ) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinginshed  Senator  from  Colorado 
IMr  Allott].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting  he  would  vote  yea."  If  I  were 
permuted  to  vote  I  would  vote  "nav."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFII:ld.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGeeJ.  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr 
Murray  I,  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
IMr  MusKiEj  are  absent  on  official 
busmen. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
irom  Mississippi  iMr.  Ea.stland].  the 
senator  from  Florida  IMr  Holland  1, 
"le   Senator    from    Oregon    (Mr.    Neit- 
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BERCER  ] ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr  O'Mahonkyj  are  absent  because  of 
Ulne.ss. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Smathers)  is  absent  on  official  business 
attending  the  Latin  American  Trade 
Study  Mission  as  chairman  of  the  Latin 
Amencan  Trade  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
meice  Committee. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland  J,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  IMr.  Holland),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGeei,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  IMr  Moss  I.  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Murray),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  IMr.  Muskie',  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  IMr  Neuberglri. 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  i  Mr. 
O'MahoneyJ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr,  Smathers]  would  each  vote 
"nay," 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr,  Allott]  is 
absent  on  official  business  and  his  pair 
has  been  previously  announced  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois   (Mr.  DhiksenJ. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  ( Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
IMr.  Bridges]  is  detained  on  official 
business. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  33, 
nays  54,  as  follows: 

"i'EAS — 33 


Aiken  Dworehak  McCleUan 

BeBll  Fong  Morton 

Bennett  Goldwater  Mundt 

Brunsdale  Hlclcenlooper  Proutv 

Bu.sh  Hniskft  Schoeppel 

Carlson  Javlt*  Scott 

Case,  N.J,  Johnston.  S.C.  Talmadge 

Case.  S  Dftk  Keating  Thurmond 

Cooper  Kuchel  Wiley 

Cotton  Lausche  WUllams.  Del. 

Curtis  Long,  La.  Young,  N.  Dak. 

NAYS — 54 

Anderson  Gore  Magnuson 

B.iniett  Green  Mansfleld 

Bible  Omening  Martin 

Butler  Hart  Monroney 

B.vrd.  Va.  Hartke  Morse 

Byrd.  W.  Va  Hayden  Pastore 

Cannon  Hennlngs  Proxmlre 

Carroll  Hill  Randolph 

Chavez  Humphrey  Robertson 

Church  Jackson  Russell 

Clark  Johnson.  Tex  Saltonstall 

Dodd  Jordan  Smith 

Douglas  Kelaurer  Sparkman 

EUender  Kennedy  Stennls 

Enple  Kerr  Symington 

Ervin  Long.  Hawaii  Williams.  N  J. 

Frear  McCarthy  Yarborouph 

Fulbrlght  McNamara  Young.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 13 

Allott  Holland  Neuberger 

Brldtces  McOee  O'Mahoney 

Capchart  Moss  Smathers 

Dlrks<'n  Murray 

Eastland  Mu-skle 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Case  of 
South  Dakota  to  Mr  Clark's  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  CLAFIK  Mr  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected 

Mr  HL^MPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Clark]. 


Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
always  distressed  when  I  have  to  oppose 
an  amendment  from  my  own  side  which 
in  comparison  with  what  has  been  of- 
fered has  ment  But  I  would  not  want 
my  vote,  by  implication  or  otherwise,  to 
indicate  in  the  slightest  degree  that  I 
favor  the  inclusion  of  any  earmarking 
for  teachers'  salaries  in  an  education  bill. 

I  have  listened  rather  intently  and  at- 
tentatively  to  the  whole  discussion,  i 
do  not  know  that  I  am  an  amateur  in 
the  field,  because  of  three  brothers  m  the 
family  I  am  the  only  one  who  did  not 
mariT  an  elementary  school  teacher.  So 
If  there  is  anythme  to  the  suggestion 
that  propinquity  has  an  effect.  I  think 
something  about  teachers'  salaries  should 
have  rubbed  off  on  me  over  the  years 
from  my  sisters-in-law  who  are  school 
teachers.  That  has  simply  added  to  my 
edification  as  I  have  listened  to  the  de- 
bate. 

What  disturbs  me  about  the  teachers* 
salary-  question  is  t:-at  no  matter  what 
has  been  said  on  the  floor,  it  will  be  an 
inevitable  political  issue  in  this  country 
from  now  on.  I  remember  the  jingle  1 
once  heard: 

Whose  meat  I  eat,  whose  song  I  sing. 

If  Senators  think  for  one  moment  that 
under  an  emergency  2-year  bill  they  will 
shut  off  the  issue  of  teachers'  salaries  at 
the  end  of  2  years.  I  believe  they  are 
badly  mistaken.  At  the  end  of  2  vears, 
what  will  it  be  with  1.500.000  school 
teachers  in  the  United  States?  Do  Sena- 
tors think  they  are  going  to  be  a  quies- 
cent and  dormant  political  organization? 
They  will  be  demanding  that  this  treat- 
ment continue  after  the  2-year  period; 
m  fact,  that  u  continue  to  increase  That 
will  make  it  a  political  issue. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  ;  Mr.  Morse] 
confessed  the  whole  case  tonight  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  when  he  said.  "In 
my  1950  campaign,  I  made  an  issue  of 
Federal  aid." 

If  we  need  any  other  disclosure  on 
this  floor  than  that,  to  make  clear  that 
it  is  going  to  be  an  issue.  I  do  not  know 
what  it  would  be  He  said.  "In  my  1950 
campaign  I  appeared  before  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  in  Portland.  Oreg  .  and 
told  them  how  wrong  they  were  on  Fed- 
eral aid.  and  it  became  a  political  issue." 

Do  we  think  for  a  moment  that  teach- 
ers will  not  be  a  political  issue  from 
now  on''  The  issue  will  involve  the  qual- 
ifications of  teachers  and  the  perform- 
ance of  teachers  and  the  money  which 
will  bo  allocated  to  the  various  States. 

What  was  the  discussion  here  to- 
night? We  heard  references  to  the  im- 
happy  fact  that  one  State  will  i-eceive 
more  than  another  State  will  receive. 

I  must  say  to  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr  Johnson  i  ,  that 
I  am  a  little  unhappy  about  the  Clark 
amendment,  because  under  it  Illinois 
will  receive  only  $42  million,  whereas 
Texas  will  receive  $78  million.  What  do 
Senators  think  the  Illmois  delegation 
will  do  when  its  Members  retm-n  home? 
With  25  Membei-s  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  2  Senators,  their  con- 
stituents will  say  to  them.  "We  have  a 
larger  population  than  Texas.  Why 
didn't  you  get  more  money  out  of  the 
Federal  till?" 
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That  has  been  the  discussion  here  to- 
night, and  we  have  hstened  to  it.  Do 
Senators  think  this  is  not  going  to  be  a 
political  Luue? 

The  question  of  how  many  college  de- 
grees a  teacher  has  will  finally  come  into 
play,  and  also  the  questicMi  of  how  much 
po«t£rsiduate  work  has  been  done,  as  a 
part  of  a  teacher'*  quaiiflcations.  and 
whether  the  teacher  has  gone  to  summer 
school 

We  can  go  a  httle  further.  In  fact. 
Once  I  was  the  mayor  of  this  city,  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia:  and  I  remem- 
ber whMi  we  investigated  the  school 
books  used  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
That  Investigation  went  on  for  a  long 
time.  After  a  while  a  teacher  may  be 
told  that  he  or  she  will  not  be  paid  any 
mosxey  from  the  Treasury  url^ss  he  or 
sha  passes  a  written  examination  on 
Muzzey's  "History-  of  the  United  States." 
[Laughter.] 

O  Mr.  President,  this  wUl  have  many 
sweet  poasibilities  before  we  get  through 
with  it. 

So  I  am  not  going  to  Invite  a  political 
issue  of  this  kind. 

When  it  comes  to  the  Que&^on  of  sal- 
aries, has  it  occurred  to  Senators  that 
the  ag^egate  of  teachers'  salaries  in  the 
United  Slates  last  year  was  a  little  more 
than  $5,100  million''  That  is  a  choice 
fund  for  politics,  is  It  not?  We  know 
very  well  that  in  ray  State  and  in  other 
States.  1,500.000  teachers  are  going  to 
say.  'Tt  ought  to  be  more."  Tl^en,  when 
we  go  out  on  the  hu£tln.?s.  let  u-s  be  sure 
that  we  promise  more,  or  else  we  may 
not  come  back.  It  is  really  a  wonderful 
situation. 

Mr.  President,  the  salaries  are  half  of 
the  whole  cost  of  elementary  education 
In  the  United  States.  Does  any  Member 
wish  to  rise  here  and  state  tl:J.s  Ls  not 
going  to  be  pcliticaJ,  and  that  Federal 
control  of  the  schools  can  be  avoided? 
That  will  sneak  up  on  cur  obLque  5;de; 
and,  whether  we  hke  it  or  not,  it  will  be- 
come a  great  organized  political  force, 
and  we  will  be  up  to  our  ears  .r.  educa- 
tion and  Federal  aid  to  education,  and 
we  will  be  wondering  hov;  to  get  out. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  my  diah.  and 
I  am  not  go.ng  down  that  road. 

That  is  why  the  President  said  on 
Tuesday  morning  that  he  d;d  not  want 
to  have  any  part  of  t  achers'  salaries  in 
an  ald-tc-educi-tion  bill.  I  do  not  pro- 
tend to  say  what  the  President  will  do 
with  the  bill  when  it  lands  en  his  desk. 
But  I  know  he  speaks  clearly;  and  when 
he  says  "No  teachers'  salaries  in  the  bill." 
I  do  not  need  a  hearin.'?  aid  in  order  to 
interpret  what  he  means. 

I  do  not  know;  perhaps  Senators  want 
an  Issue.  Instead  of  some  kind  of  a  b.Il. 
If  that  b«  the  cas",  OK,  But  I  am  .stat- 
in? what  Ls  down  the  road,  as  regards 
what  will  be  the  political  l.-npUcatlona 
of  teachers'  salaries  In  a  Federal  bill,  and 
I  speak  with  at  least  a  little  authority. 
having  had  thre«  brothers,  all  of  whom 
nmrrlcd  elementary  school  teachers,  and 
I  u.scd  to  hear  the  story  from  them. 

Now  I  am  going  to  lay  ono  ghost,  and 
then  I  will  quit:  On  thia  floor  I  have 
heard  for  a  lon^  time  that  we  are  behind 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  educaUonal  neld. 


and  that  something  ought  to  be  done 
about  it.  That  ghoet  was  raised  here 
again  tonight.  It  is  about  time  that.  In- 
stead of  dealing  with  this  matter  by  the 
use  of  unfounded  generalities,  we  find 
out  what  the  story  is. 

The  last  UNESCO  report  .says  that  the 
US.  allocation  for  education  was  lar^^r 
than  that  in  the  Soviet  Union  In  1957, 
tne  Soviets  spent  73.500  million  rubles. 
■When  converted  into  .solid  money,  t;iat 
amo'ints  to  $7,800  million.  Wf>  are 
ahead  of  them  in  expenditures  m  the 
educational  field. 

W  lat  ha,s  happeneil,  however.  Is  that 
too  ciften  the  figure  wUh  rr'.-p'.ct  to  tiie 
P^)Vht  er'>^^s  national  product  and  th.e 
fi?'ara  with  respect  to  the  Soviet  budget 
are  confu.'=ed  But  on  any  score  we  are 
ahea  1  '..f  the  Sovi-jt.,. 

I  do  not  want  to  j.o  down  the  road  of 
teac.>-.ers'  .'alane.s,  only  to  di.scover  at  the 
end  of  the  road — notwith.standms:  the 
weep.nfT  and  the  wailmp — that  w^'  ha.l 
have  created  the  sjreHtcJt  jxilitical  i.^..-,ie 
that  nas  been  e.stabli.shpd  in  a  long  period 
of  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  wi.'^h  I  could  have 
voted  for  the  am^'i-'dment  of  the  Senator 
frum  So".^tii  Dakoia  ,Mr  Cksz\;  but.  in 
'he  r.ature  of  things.  I  could  not  do  so. 
l-<^caii.=e  by  implicaticn  such  a  vote  by 
ine  nuiTht  have  been  m;.<^und' rstood  as 
mean.n?  that  I  am  willing  tn  take  half 
a  loai  in  tiaat  field.  I  am  not  wiUmsr  to 
take  anything  in  that  field 

Mr.  President,  the  Clark  amendment 
'houlil  be  rejected  loni','ht  by  tlie  Sjaate 
by  on-?  of  the  most  resounding  votes  ever 
cast  in  this  bod;-, 

I  yii.'ld  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr,  President,  I 
.-.i:all  si>ea.<  ver>  or;"fiy. 

I  do  not  believe  an  argument  .s'.ch  as 
th^  ore  which  hxs  been  made  by  the  dis- 
tin^u.hed  minority  leader  should  go 
unchallenged.  It  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
ieAs  that  tiie  item  of  education  should 
be  excluded  from  public  legislation.  He 
says  it  will  be  a  political  Lssue.  Of  course 
a  mat:er  as  important  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Nition  a,s  eclucatlcn  should  be  dis- 
cussed from  the  puolic  platf  rms,  in  the 
Icsislat.ve  bodi^'s  in  the  schr)ol  boards, 
m  the  PTA's,  and  m  the  Cort?re.s.s  To 
brand  somethi-i'^  a  political  i.s.'^u^  is  not 
to  ma^ie  it  evil  or  undf^siraijle  Inde»?d. 
evt-'-y  matter  we  di.-.'^u.ss  ha.s  some  politi- 
cal sir-T'f^canc^v 

Tile  real  problem  a.s  r"ua'-ds  the  school 
tcache-s  has  been  that  thev  have  not 
been  inctilized,  and  many  times  they 
have  Jermi';t'^d  :;if nLseives  to  be  ex- 
ploited simply  because  other  areas  of 
the  economy  were  given  higher  priority 

Tonight,  I  have  heard  U'.e  minority 
If'arier  refer  to  the  amount  spent  on 
teacho-'s'  .salaries  I  remind  him  tJiat  it 
IS  a  gieat  deal  less  than  the  amount 
spent  f  n  cigarettes,  commercial  forms  of 
recrciition.  on  cosmc: .cs,  wliethcr  with 
or  wltliout  canctrous  properties;  and  on 
.spirits  or  alcohol  or  autcinoblles  and 
automobile  facilities. 

To  ar«rue.  in  cond'^mnation  that  sev- 
eral billion  dollars  i.s  spent  on  education 
seems  to  me  to  argue  for  education. 
Certainly  the  nmount  spent  on  K  Is  \n- 
ade.iu.'te,    Tu  coti!pai2  >u;at  wo  spend  on 


education  with  what  the  Soviets  spend  on 
education  Ls.  m  view  of  the  .standard  of 
living  in  the  I'nited  States,  indeed  an  in- 
adequate comparison. 

Furthermore,  as  the  Senator  from  -\r- 
kansas  'Mr  PfiBRinnTl  .said  .som.e  time 
a.^'o  xf>  do  not  need  to  hav^  what  v,-e  do 
in  ret:'ard  to  ed'icntion  governed  by  the 
Soviet  standards.  Although  indeed  It  is 
import-^nt  that  we  have  the  finest  edu- 
cational standards  m  the  world,  I  cer- 
tamly  hope  we  do  not  need  to  obtain 
our  motivation  from  a  fear  of  the  Soviet 
Union 

Rather,  we  oupht  to  get  our  motivation 
out  of  love  and  erJii^htenment.  out  of 
dedication  to  the  enrichment  of  the 
human  mind. 

The  next  generation  will  witne.ss  a 
struggle  in  the  field  of  brainpower  It 
wll  Oe  a  striiggle  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment. That  Is  what  the  Soviet  Union 
is  concentrating  on.  It  seems  to  me  a 
democracy  such  as  ours  ought  to  place 
the  highest  priority  on  the  development 
of  the  personahty  and  the  intellect  of  its 
citizens. 

The  minority  leader  says  the  school 
teachers  will  mobilize  for  more  money 
if  this  amendment  is  passed.  All  I  can 
say  is  they  should  have  done  it  years 
arro.  They  have  been  willing  to  sing  In 
the  choir.  They  have  been  willing  to 
attend  PTA  meetings.  They  have  been 
participating  in  community  functions. 
They  have  done  everj^ing.  including 
taking  care  of  families,  education,  social 
development.  They  have  lo  be  purer. 
nobler,  more  self-sacrificing  than  any 
other  group  in  America.  They  have 
been  kindly,  considerate,  and  self- 
sacrificing.  Finally  seme  of  them  are 
saying  they  are  tired  of  working  for  less 
than  substandard  wages.  They  are  un- 
der constant  presi.ures  They  have  to 
plea.se  mamma,  papa,  dauvh.'er,  and  son. 
They  have  to  plea.se  the  school  board. 
They  have  to  please  the  city  fathers. 
and  all  of  us.  Than  we  f>ay  them  an 
average  salary  of  less  than  %f)  ooo  a  year. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  Is 
in  no  position  to  say  teachers'  salaries 
are  adequate.  We  do  not  pay  anybody 
around  here  too  much,  but  I  can  tell 
Senators  that 

Mr  PUTLER.  Mr  Pre.sident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Not  at  this  mo- 
ment I  shall  yield  the  floor  in  a 
mopif  n*^ 

Mr  Birn-ER.  I  would  like  to  a.sk  the 
Senator  a  qu'^-stlon 

Mr  HUMPHREY  We  pav  our  em- 
ployees a.s  a  n-'->up  much  more  than 
t.'iP  average  Uacher's  salary  in  this 
I'ounti  y 

VVlule  there  Is  a  shortage  in  the  way 
of  school  facilities,  that  problem  is 
serondarv  to  the  real  pr<-hlem  of  fdu'^a- 
tion.  The  real  problem  is  in  tr>aching 
I  wan*  to  set?  teachers  pa"l  well  rnouch 
so  we  can  encourage  the  Tnest  minds, 
soul.^.  and  spirits  in  .America  to  enter  the 
tf^ach.n^  proff'ssi  in  I  want  to  be  iwr^ 
tiiat  wh.  n  m,v  children  go  'o  school,  'ney 
Will  have  teacher'^  •<  'lo  vsi'l  inspire  them 
to  reach  the  highest  achievement  of 
which  they  are  capable. 

We  have  allowed  school.s  to  be  o:->*i  ftted 
on  cnic.^icncy  teaohlni  certificates.    We 


would  not  allow  a  ta.xicab  to  be  operated 
that  way.  We  insist  tliat  people  who 
drive  our  cabs,  truck.v,  and  automobiles 
have  certain  standards  they  must  comply 
with.  Indeed,  they  should,  but  we  have 
in  the  United  States  thousands  of 
teachers  who  are  teaching  because  of 
a  teacher  shortage,  on  what  we  call 
emergency  certificates. 

Mr.  President,  this  country  has  been 
mighty  good  to  me.  I  have  been  able 
to  have  a  son  and  daughter  attend  both 
private  and  public  schools  l  hapix^n  to 
believe  stronglj  in  public  education  It 
is  the  backbone  of  the  entire  American 
system,  but  I  want  to  say  that  private 
schools  fulfill  an  innxjrtam  function, 
that  parochial  schools  fulfill  an  im- 
portant function  We  need  all  kinds  of 
schools. 

Were  It  not  for  the  private  and 
parochial  schools  and  the  burden  they 
have  taken  off  the  American  taxpayer, 
the  American  public  education  system 
would  be  Uterally  overwhelmed  today. 
There  are  some  5  million  boys  and  girls 
in  parochial  and  private  .schools.  The 
parents  of  thast  children  pay  taxes  for 
public  schools  iii  well.  Imagine  what 
would  happen  in  Ameilca  if  those  5 
million  children  were  placed  in  public 
schools. 

I  have  been  reading  in  the  press  about 
the  missile  gap.  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand, how  far  l>ehind  Ru.ssia  we' are  in 
rockets,  how  far  we  are  behind  them  m 
the  deterrent  factor.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  facts  aie  of  my  own  know  kxige. 
I  rely  upon  the  i^stimony  of  thos.-  who 
come  before  our  committfe.s  and  the  ad- 
vice of  my  colleagues  who  are  expert  by 
background  ex{xrience.  and  intellect  to 
give  me  the  answt  r. 

I  say  to  my  distingui.shed  friend  from 
Illinois  that  his  argument  a>?ainst  this 
proposal  IS  one  o;  fear  He  .says  teach- 
ers will  be  a  pressure  sroup  'Why  nof 
We  should  have  in  the  t-eaching  profes- 
sion the  very  finest  t)eople  we  can  get 

I  am  not  mfluei  ced  by  the  argument  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois.  It  is  an  argu- 
ment of  fear,  it  is  one  of  doubt  it  is  one 
that  lacks  faith.  Let  us  not  be  fearful 
in  our  approach.  It  is  time  for  the  Con- 
gress to  stop  dilly-dallying  and  that 
means  to  vot-e  on  this  question  of 
whether  we  want  to  provide  better  in- 
centives for  teaci.ing  to  help  education 
m  America. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President.  I  am 
always  enraptures,  whenever  I  hear  my 
colleague  from  Minnesota.  No  one  is 
moie  skilled  m  arguing  a  question. 
Neii;,.  :  Aristotle  nor  Rufus  Choate  nor 
the  K.-MiHst  mind  m  Harvai-d  Law  School 
couiU  do  better 

I  am  Jot  increa.'^  salaiues  for  teach- 
*r*    ,'^e  only  po  nt  I  make  is  that  we 
sftould  pix)vjde  the  increase  in  our  States 
men  w«  shall  ha^-e  no  difficulty . 

That  is  the  best  i-pason  I  know  of  for 
voting  down  the  Clark  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFJl  The 
question  is  on  tm  -e^ing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sMvaaia  [  Mr.  Cla»  k  i .  On  Uns  quesuon 
>ne  yeaa  ^nd  najs  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  wil    call  the  roll. 

The  legi&iatlve  deik  proceeded  to  call 

the  roU. 


1% 
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Mr  WILEY  (when  his  name  was 
called  Mr  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado I  Mr.  Allott  I .  If  he  were  present 
and  voting  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote  I  would  vote  "yea  " 
I  withhold  my  vot-e 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  Irom  Wyominj.-  !Mr  Mc- 
GeeI,  the  Senator  from  Utah  !  Mr. 
Moss  1 .  the  Senator  from  Montana  i  Mr 
Mi-RR.fYj,  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
iMr.  MusKiE]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  IMr.  Eastland),  the  Sei^ator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  IMr.  NEUBEFcrRi,  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  l  Mr. 
OMahoneyJ  are  absent  becau.se  of  ill- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  i  Mr. 
Smathebs]  is  absent  on  official  business 
attending  the  Latin  American  Trade 
Study  Mission  as  chairman  of  the  Latin 
American  Trade  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conuneice 
Committee. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr  Eastland  l«  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Wyommc  'Mr 
O  Mahoneyj,  If  pre.sent  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  would  vote 
"nay,"  and  the  Senator  from  Wycwning 
would  vote    "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
Mr.  Holland  1  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Orecon  :  .Mi  NrrBERCER  i  If 
pre.sent  and  votine  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  vot*-  Hay.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  vole  "yea  ' 

I  further  announce  that  if  present 
aiid  voting  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
Mr  MoGErl.  the  Senator  from  Utah 
.Mr  Moss:,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
Mr  Murray  ;.  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  '  .M:  Muskie  \  would  each  vote 
yea 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Spiiatoi-  from  Colorado  IMr  Allott]  is 
aixsent  on  official  business  and  his  pair 
has  been  previously  announced  by  the 
•Senator  from  Wisconsin  !Mr.  WtleVi, 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Capehart"  l>;  necps.sanly  absent. 

The   result   was   announced — veas 
nays  44.  as  follows: 


Morton 

Mundt 

Prouty 

Hobertaon 

Russell 


Allott 
'■i»l>  ;.,irt 
East  laiiCi 
Hollund 


Sal  tons  taU 

Schoeppel 

Srott 

Sparlcman 

Stennls 


Talmadt^p 
T.hurmor.d 
WilUanis  Df! 
Young,  N    Dc-.k. 
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MrGee  Nei;berper 

M-'S--  O  Mahoiiev 


Murra.v 
Muskle 


Smatherb 
Wiiev 


Clark  s   amendment   was 


re- 


44, 


v» 


Aiker. 

Ar.dPDi'  in 

Bartlett 

B;bie 

Bvrd    W 

C"ii:.:ioii 

farroll 

rv,,t   1-. 
r.fvrk 
("vK)p*r 
IXxld 

rr.kJlr 
F.'tiK 


BrHtl 

Bj-nnf  tt 
Brldtrf* 
lirunkdftlt 
Bvi'.l. 
Butlrr 
Bvrt)   Va. 
('i«ri»on 
C».W,  N  J. 
OiMe,  8.  IMk 


■iTlAS — 44 

Fuib.'-iglu 
Oore 
O  rt'^  r. 
Grvif  ning 
H»ri 
Hartke 
Hf  nr.mir!! 
Humphrey 

Jul.risoi;   T»I 

KcfRtiver 

Krnnwly 

Krrr 

Lo.'iK   HuwiOi 

M.  Onrlhv 

NAYS— 44 

C'^ttoii 

C\irti» 

Dl.'-ll*rn 

Dworiiiak 

Klirtidfr 

Ervin 

Ooidw*%w 

H».vd*u 

Hlrkmloop^r 


)i<cNamar« 

M*t(nusoii 

Mansfield 

Martin 

Monroney 

Mor8« 

Pnstore 

Proxmirf 

Randolph 

Smith 

S\mlngton 

WllUama.  N.J, 

Yar  borough 

Yoving  Ohio 


HlU 

Hnmka 

Javiu 

JohnatoD.  ft.O. 

Jonlan 

K»«ttng 

Kuchel 

L*uj>cb« 

Lens.  L&. 

M  OUan 


So   Mr. 
.lected. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  Clark  amendment  was  re- 
.lected, 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  Pi-esident  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

Mr.  HUMPHREY'  Mr  Pre.sident  I  ask. 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr,  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President   a  par- 
hamentai-y  inquiry. 

-Mr  ANT)ERSON  Mr.  President  a 
parhamentai-y  inquirv. 

The  PREiSlbiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen  - 
ator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSCjN  Is  this  a  \ote  on  the 
motion  to  lay  on  th.e  table  or  a  vot-e  on 
the  motion  to  recor^sider'^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  vote 
will  be  on  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
tfie  motion  to  i-econsider 

Mr.  CURTIS,     The  vote  is  "vea," 
Mr   CLARK     Mr  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inq'Oii-y 
Mr   BUSH.     The  regular  order. 
Mr   DWORSHAK.    The  regular  order 
Mr     HLT^IPHREY      Mr.    President     a 
parliamentary  inquiiy. 

The  presiding'  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HU.MPHREY,  11  the  desire  L';  to 
reconsider,  the  vote  should  be  ''nav  " 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER"     The 
question  is  on  a^reein^  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider 
Mr.  BEN^NETT.     Which  is  not  debat- 
able 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  '\^TLEY  «when  his  name  wtis 
called  '  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  serjor  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Allott  ] .  If  present  and  voting  he  would 
vote  "yea  "  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote  I 
would  vote  'nay."  I  therefore  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce 
the  Senator  from  Wyommg  [Mr 
Gee  I,    the    Senator    from    Utah 

Moss  I,  the  Senator  from  Montana  

Ml'krayj,  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
Mr  MusKiE'  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  IMr.  Eastland  1,  the  Senator 
ftx)m  Florida  IMr.  Holland],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  IMr.  Niuimoml,  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr. 
OMAHONrvJ  arc  absent  because  of  Ill- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
KRs  1  is  absent  on  ofUcial  business  attend- 
mg  the  Latin  American  Trade  Study 
Mission  as  chairman  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican Trade  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, 


that 
Mc- 

IMr. 
[Mr. 
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On  this  Tote.  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Eastlawb]  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O'Mahonsy].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  would  vote 
"yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  HoLLAiTD]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Okxgoit  [Mr.  NxttbekgksI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  vote  'yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  would  vote  'nay  " 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyorr.mg  fMr 
McGue],  the  Senator  from  Utah  ;Mi 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr 
MxTRaAT),  and  the  Senator  from  Mam,' 
[Mr.  MusKiEl  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  th^ 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott^  l.^ 
absent  on  oCBcial  busme.ss  and  hiS  pair 
has  been  previously  annoimced  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  i  Mr.  Wilky  ] . 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr  C^PE- 
hart]  is  necessarily  ab.'^ent. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  44, 
nays  44.  as  follows: 


YK.*.S — i4 

Be*U 

Ervln 

.^Ivjrtr.n 

Bennett 

Fonc: 

\:  ■.:':.  cii 

Bridges 

Ooldwfl'er 

ProMty 

Brunsdale 

Hajrden 

Rot*rt«on 

Buah 

Hickeiilo<jper 

R  usee  la 

Butler 

n:n 

ri  ilUjn.Ttail 

Byrd,  Va. 

HrusiTa 

."cr.ce:  pel 

Carlson 

Javiu 

-Scott 

Case.  N.J. 

JoUaaton, 

SC. 

Sparicman 

Cas«,  3  Dak. 

Jor>iAa 

Ster.iiis 

Cotton 

Kedtln.^ 

T*lmat1?<» 

C-ar;U 

K.  cnel 

T^i'irmo:id 

Dlrkaen 

Laus^he 

WUUamd    Del. 

DworshaJc 

Lor.g.  La. 

Youi.g.  N'  Dai. 

Ellender 

M.-'^'.e.Un 

NAYS— 

44 

Aiken 

Ful  bright 

McNaraar* 

.Anderson 

Gor« 

Ma'^nu'^.on 

BarUett 

Qreen 

Man-sCeld 

BU)1« 
Bfrd.  W.  V». 

Grueiung 

Marr-i  u 

Harr 

\i3iiiouey 

Cannon 

Ha^tk»^ 

Morse 

CarroU 

Heiinlr^.^ 

Pastoro 

Chavez 

Humphrey 

ProimirB 

Church 

Jackdon 

Rai;  Jo;  pt. 

Clark 

J'shr.scn,  T 

>^x 

J-raith 

Cooper 

Kfiaurer 

STnamtton 

DofUl 

Kennedy 

Williams,  N,J. 

Doi^:.is 

Kerr 

y  .r.. or  >'U'h 

En^le 

ly:-.-:  H..->- 

ai 

Tour.^.  O^io 

Frear 

McCarthy 

NOT  VOTING - 

10 

Allott 

McOee 

>:»•:-.,'" --"r 

f  apehATt 

Moss 

CM*;    .".f'v 

E-vsUand 

Murray 

Sm    -"-.ers 

HoUand 

M-^^Jiie 

V.-.,sy 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Or.  thus  vote 
the  yeas  are  44  a:id  tiie  nays  are  44,  The 
Vice  President  votes     yea." 

So  the  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr  Pr?.'^.dont.  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Ma^sach-.i- 
set!is  [Mr.  KenneoyI.  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington!,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hl-mpiieky1. 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  ChurchI, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clafk:.  the  Senator  from  Texas  iMr. 
Y.fRBORoacH],  the  Ser.ator  from  Connfx;- 
ticut  iMr.  DoDDl ,  the  Senator  from  West 
Vlrffinia  [Mr.  ByrdI,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  HartkiI,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Put.btiichtI.  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee   [Mr.  GorbT,  the  Sen- 


ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dougi.as  ,  the 
Senators  from  Alaska  [Mr.  GRUi^fiNG 
and  Mr.  Bartlxty],  the  Senator  from 
Oregcta  [Mr.  Morse  J.  the  Seriator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  HRminiGsl,  Q\e  Senator 
from  Montana  IMr.  MA!*snxLDl.  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  IMr.  Ran- 
DOLP?;J,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr 
Yom»al.  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  Williams),  the  Senator  from 
WashinRUm  (Mr.  Jackson  I  the  S^-nator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  KEFArvrRi,  the 
Sena;«r  from  Minnesota  IMr  Mc- 
CARniYi.  the  S-nati^ir  from  Colorado 
Mr.  C,»''Roi'. '.  ih.e  S'^r.'Uor  frcm  Wa.'-h- 
in?to;i  I  Mr.  Mag;:t-sonI,  the  St-naUirs 
from  Micnis^Rn  I  Mr  M^Nam^ra  and  Mr. 
Hakt  ' ,  and  myself  I  offer  the  amend- 
ment which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask 
to  havf  .stau  d. 

Th^  \1CE  PRi:SIDENT.  The  amerd- 
mcrr.  o:Tt:fd  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
i:om£.  V.  ill  bp  .~ta*<xl 

Th^  Ci'.irr  Cle'^k  On  pat^e  9,  it  Is 
proposf'l  to  ,=-trike  the  words  on  line  10 
th.'-ough  Inif^  14,  and  Irusort  in  lieu  thereof 
the  f  5llovln?: 

'^rr  4  T^  re  In  h'^rpby  au^hirlzed  to  be 
ppp.-  prift'od  for  the  ts^txl  ye.ar  beginning 
July  1.  I'^dO.  ind  for  the  ne^t  thr<»e  9ucc**«<l- 
Ing  ye?.rs.  an  .imount  equai  to  $20  Mrnea  a 
numt>cr  e<.u;il  to  th»  schexji-aje  popul:iion 
of  the  United  ^tatts  nil  oi  euch  year  for  the 
purpv^e  of  u;a'r:iiig  p.i>i.ai!at.a  to  8tate  odu- 
catloual  agr.'ic.es  uiiXier   tills  Act. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  Mr  Pr*»^:(1ent  may 
v.e  have  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  .Seiiat^e 
will  be  m  order. 

Ml".  MONRONEY  Mr  Pi"^ -^ident.  th's 
IS  a  very  <;imp]f^  amenimen'"  Ir.a.-much 
as  w?  had  a  tie  vote  on  the  la.sf  amend- 
men..,  we  a;e  ofTerm^  this  ampndment. 
•Ahich  seek!^  to  find  a  rt-.asonable  cr.m- 
ni-omise  in  a  .^.tuation  wlncn  shows  tiiat 
we  are  evenly  divided  on  the  matter  of 
a.d  wK.h  respect  to  teachers'  salaries  in 
rile  fcucation  oill.  Our  amendment  r*»- 
diices  tlie  $2i  aino'int  p-r  p'lpi;  i.-i  the 
C.jLi\i  amendinei^t  to  f  JO.  Therefore  it 
will  .>ave  Uie  Goverrunent  about  20  per- 
cent or  so  in  the  form  of  Federal  aid. 

TLe  second  very  important  c.'.anRP  m 
the  amendment  is  that  it  provid-^  that 
the  aid  shall  not  be  in  perpetuity,  as 
the  Clcfk  arneudxnent  provided.  Our 
an:ei.dmc:it  pro-.irlc-.s  for  a  4-year  t^rm 
of  aid,   inciudinif  ty-acl»ers'  saliines. 

I  i.ote  with  considerable  pleasure  that 
mo5t  of  the  Republican  Senators  voting 
on  the  Case  amendment — and  there  were 
quite  a  number  of  them — voted  for  the 
$15  figure  in  the  Case  amendment.  Ap- 
proximately 14  of  them  voted  for  the 
Case  amendment  who  voted  against  the 
Clark  amendment.  Thus  the  very  elo- 
quent argument  of  the  di<;tlnguished  mi- 
nority leader  that  a  vote  for  Federal 
aid  to  education  would  be  living  in  sin 
does  not  apply  to  the  14  Republican 
Members  who  voted  for  the  Case  amend- 
ment providing  for  $15. 

So  the  degree  of  sin  Ls  mf  i.^iied  by 
$15  or  $20.  not  by  the  princiTi..-      i:  or.e 


of  tho.se  14  Senat'Ts  who  vi 


the 


Case  amendment,  providing  :  ,r  $15,  will 
vote  for  the  Monroney  amendment,  pro- 
viding S20,  we  will  succeed  in  mving  us 
this  badly  needed  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. 


I  am  for  a  school  construction  bll.  I 
want  the  finest  schixtis  »e  C4ui  construct. 
I  want  them  buiJt  on  (.'o«id  foundal.ons. 
I  want  them  to  t>e  fireproof  I  v  ant 
thf-m  to  be  brLlIlantly  lighted  by  ,>vm- 
sh  lie.  I  want  free  cle^r.  air  cirrula'ing 
thf'nu'h  thmn.  and  If  nf^cf^.v^ary.  I  would 
like  to  have  a.r  c<  tidition.'np  irLstalled. 
I  •*;i:iL  tnern  to  be  first  cla.s^  in  every 
way. 

Hovc'ver  I  also  ">,ant  ;he  teacliinK  to 
t)e  fi:  ^l  c'a.s.-,.  I  do  not  believe  it  will 
do  us  any  ^cnxi  to  polish  up  thie  floors 
in  the  school  buildmgs  and  thpn  rr-Rb/e 
that  we  cannot  attract  the  type  of  youris' 
people  «e  want  to  have  in  the  teaching 
profef^lon  which  will  make  a  school  a 
school. 

Wj  can  have  the  finest  ciiromi  im 
piatcHl  cafc'ci.a,  the  fuiest  gynu;iajuums, 
and  the  finest  ballet  and  band  rooms  In 
the  world,  but  we  are  not  going  to  have 
a  school  ui\Jcss  we  correct  the  disparity 
between  what  a  janitor  is  paid  and  what 
a  teachtv  witn  a  coliege  degree  In  Die 
same  school  Ls  paid. 

That  IS  the  i.ssue  The  Stmate  under- 
.«:tands  it.  Fourteen  Meiiioers  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  voted  for  the  Case 
amendment,  and  they  voted  at'ain.st  the 
$25  aid  In  perpetuity.  If  one  of  those 
Members  v  ho  voted  for  the  $15  amend- 
ment— and  that  Involved  the  .same  prin- 
ciple wliich  is  involved  m  the  $25  or  $20 
provision,  after  all  it  is  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  degrf^e — will  join  the  Dem.ocrats 
and  their  fellow  Republicans  who  s  ip- 
•,ijtu-(i  the  $25  p-ovision,  and  vote  for 
a  compromi.se — and  it  is  a  50  50  pinpo- 
sitioii,  half  way  between  the  $15  Repub- 
lican arr.fniimeiit  and  the  $25  I^emocra- 
tiC  amer.ilmfnt,  and  it  alro  cuf,s  out  the 
perpetuity  provision  and  .substltllto^,  a 
period  of  4  years  only — we  will  succetKl  in 
adop'iru?  the  pending  ani'  ndnient  I  be- 
lieve tlus  Is  the  k.nd  of  action  the  Sen- 
ate should  taJce,  and  we  sho-old  take  it 
t' niB'ht.  We  should  vote  in  favor  of 
t  iblic  education;  not  only  for  monum-m- 
tal  buildings  but  also  for  the  quality 
of  teaching  which  will  make  the  school 
system  work. 

Mr,  CARROLL.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield ' 

Mr.  MONRONEY      I  yield. 

Mr  CAI-LROI.L.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  what  the  amendment  of  the 
jumor  Senator  from  Oklahoma  dues  is  to 
place  a  4-year  limitation  in  the  bill? 

Mr  MONRONEY.     Yes. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  That  was  not  true  of 
the  Case  amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  Is  correct. 
That  provided  115  in  perpetuity.  Our 
amendment  provides  a  period  of  4  years. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  So  what  the  Senator 
has  done  is  to  narrow  the  amount  of 
money  to  be  spent,  and  he  has  put  a 
time  limitation  on  it. 

Mr  MONRONEY      Yes 

Mr.  CARROIX.  I  believe  that  Is  a 
reasonable  compromise.  I  Intend  to 
support  the  amendment  of  the  junior 
S*»nator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  \'ONRONEY  Th-  re  are  ?7  co- 
six>n.sors  of  the  amendment  TTils  is  not 
a  hurriedly  arrived  at  compromise*  It  is 
one  which  hfis.  had  con.-:d'^rable  thought. 
We  decided  that  if  the  Clark  amendment 
lost  we  would  offer  a  compromise  which 
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we  believed  to  be  reasonable  and  which 
would  meet  tie  urgent  need  for  some 
relief  in  thisflild. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yit  W 

Mr  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Dots  tlie  Senator 
from  Oklahorr.a  deeply  feel  and  d^x-s  he 
have  faith  in  tne  claim  that  4  years  from, 
now  this  law,  if  the  b:li  become.*-  a  law, 
will  be  allowed  to  die? 

Mr.  MONRONEY  I  will  say  that 
then  there  probably  Wib  be  another  Sen- 
ftte.  We  will  have  had  two  eh-ctions. 
Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  will  either 
have  been  elected  or  reelectt-d.  I  trust 
that  those  who  vote  tonight  will  be  here 
At  any  rate,  this  matter  will  be  discussed 
m  full,  and  ev.-ry  Senator  will  Dien  have 
the  opportunity  affirmatively  to  continue 
it 

Mr  LAUSC'HE.  D<>es  the  Senator 
know  of  any  ir  .stance,  alter  Congress  has 
entered  the  fi(  id  of  Kivmy  grants,  when 
it  has  ever  £t<pped  out  of  that  field'' 

Mr  MONRC>NEY  I  believe  there  are 
several  cases,  but  I  do  not  recall  ol  any 
grants  ever  having  been  made  to  educa- 
tion which  were  found  to  be  unworthy, 
or  to  require  the  sacrifice  that  some 
Members  .sren    t  >  ff- !  will  be  the  case 

Mr.  SYMI  se;  lii.N  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  S'-naior  from  Mi.ssoun.  one 
of  the  cospon..ors  of  the  amendment. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  wish  that  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  had  been  able  to 
listen  to  Adn-.iral  Rickover  this  after- 
noon. One  o'  the  tlungs  he  said  was 
that  the  Umied  States  was  ahead  of 
Russia  in  edu.-ation.  Another  thing  he 
•aid,  after  an  e.xten.sive  trip  to  Russia — 
and  we  all  krow  that  he  is  one  of  the 
foremost  authorities  in  this  country  in 
this  field— was  that  the  Rus-sians  are 
rapidly  closing  the  Rap. 

I  should  Ilk  >  to  asri  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  if  jt  is  true  that  our  income 
now  is  $475  tiihon  a  year,  plus.  Is  it 
not  true,  therefore,  that  by  simple  math- 
ematics each  day  we  take  m  over  $1  300 
million^ 

Mr.  MONEONEY.  The  Senator  v- 
correct. 

Mr,  SYMINGTON  If  that  be  true 
despite  the  figures  of  the  minority  leader 
the  American  people  are  now  payin^- 
approximately  the  salaries  received  for 
4  or  5  days  to  educate  their  children.  I 
am  a  cospon.Si'r  of  the  amendment,  and 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  I  believe 
it  is  in  the  Interest  of  the  security  and 
the  welfare  of  the  children  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  I  thank  mv  col- 
league. 

Mr  YARnORoUGH.  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senat  jr  yield' 

Mr  MONRONEY  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  th,(>  S->nator,  who  is  a  cospc.nsor 
of  the  amendment 

Mr  YARllDROlTiH  The  distin- 
gULshed  Senator  from  Ohio  iMr 
LauscheI  ask<'d  the  di.stinRuished  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  whether  he  knew  of 
ceased  to  exift  I  a.sk  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  if  it  is  not  a  fact 
any  Federal  a.d  program  which  had  ever 
that  under  Wornll  Land  Grant  College 


Act  many  land  grant  colleges  which 
were  founded  m  the  United  States  by 
the  Federal  Government  with  grants 
from  the  Federal  Government  are  no 
longer  supported  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment but  by  the  respecuve  States? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct 
They  were  the  foundation  for  our  great 
mechanical  and  agricultural  collet'es, 
which  later  became  State  univer.sities 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Is  it  not  true 
tliat  thf>  PWA  aid  stopped'.^ 

Mr.  MONRONEY'.  Yes  We  built 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
schools  during  the  PWA  and  WPA  davs 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  That  type  'of 
aid  was  stopped 

Mr.  MONRONE\'      Yes. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yu-W 

Mr.  MONRONEY      I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  might  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  that  there  is  a  new 
philosophy  taking  hold  m  Congre.ss  since 
the  middle  fifties  which  differs  from  the 
philosophy  of  the  men  who  fought  vig- 
orously to  work  and  to  help  ti.emselve.<;. 
and  who  expected  tliat  ctuldren  would 
study  and  prepare  them.selves  for  life 
The  philosophy  of  today  15  that  one  need 
not  work,  but  that  he  will  be  taken  care 
of  by  Uie  CJoveiTiment 

Mr  MONRONEY.  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  Senators  comment.  I  only  wish 
Uiat  some  of  the  Senators  who  express 
such  fears  would  be  a  little  more  con- 
cerned with  the  subsidies  paid  to  our 
great  financial  interests,  to  the  tune  of 
about  $4  billion  in  excess  interest  cost 
I  believe  we  can  be  a  little  concerned 
about  where  the  subsidies  go.  That  is  a 
gigantic  subsidy. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr 
President,    will    the    Senator    yield? 

K!r   MONRONP:^'      I  yield. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  used  the  phrase  or 
tlie  expression  'dividing  the  difference' 
or  something  like  that,  or  splitting  the 
di!Teri>nce  between  $15  and  $25. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  recalls 
I  am  sure,  that  my  oricmal  amendment 
provided  for  $10  I  did  not  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  that  amendment,  but 
I  did  propose  $10.  If  the  Senator  were 
splitting  the  difference  between  $10  and 
$25  the  tw  0  basic  proix^sals.  the  amount 
would  b<^  $17  50.  Did  the  .'=;enator  from 
Oklahoma  give  any  consideration  to 
tl.at' 

Mr  MoNTlONEY  I  took  into  con- 
sidfration  only  the  yea  and  nay  vote,  be- 
cause I  felt  that  the  amount  in  that 
amendmi  nt  was  the  Senator's  proposal. 
He  did  not  th;nk  enouch  of  the  $10  pro- 
p.  isal  t.*   ask  for  a  yea  and  nay  vote  on  it. 

1  he  Senator  from  South  Dakota  can 
go  back  and  say  that  we  should  com- 
promuse  tMtween  the  minority  leader's 
position  of  nothing  and  $25.  and  we 
might  arrive  at  a  fif:ure  of  $12  50.  But  I 
took  the  $15  and  the  $25.  and  reached 
a  figure  of  $20 

I  go  beyond  the  .senator  He  provided 
in  his  amencimcnt  for  pa\Tnent  in  per- 
petuity: we  provide  for  4  fiscal  years 
only  I  think  we  certainly  have  reached 
a  reasonable  compromise  m  this  degree 
Mr  CASE  of  South  EJakota.  I  shall 
not  discuss  the  question  of  Federal  aid 
to  education.     I  think  the  situation  re- 


quires that  something  be  done  to  aid 
education.  As  to  whether  the  period 
shall  be  for  4  years  or  in  perpetuity.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  once  such  a  pro- 
gram is  begun,  it  will  continue,  at  least 
so  far  as  teachers'  salaries  are  concerned. 
But  I  think  there  are  other  things  to 
consider  m  relation  to  the  total  dollar 
position  ol  the  Federal  Treasurj-  at  this 
time  When  we  deal  with  such  an 
amount  as  this,  it  makes  some  difference. 
'r:.t-:e  aie  many  demands  for  money  at 
th.s  time.  If  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa really  wanted  to  offer  a  com^pro- 
mise  on  the  amount,  I  think  he  should 
have  offered  it  as  the  difference  betw  een 
SIO  and  th.'  S25 

Ml  MONRONEY'  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  did  not  ask  for  a  yea  and 
nay  vote  on  his  $10  proposal,  so  I  merely 
took  him  at  his  woid  and  made  the 
figure  $20. 

Mi.  JOHNSON  ol  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
yield? 

Mr.  MONRON-EY.    I  yield. 
Mr    JOHNSON  of  Texas      Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may   we  have  the  yeas   and  nays 
on  the  Monroney  amendment 
The  yea?  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr    GRUENING      Mr    President,  will 
the  Senat<:ir  from  Oklahoma  vield, 
Mr.  MON'RON'EY      I  yield." 
Mr.  GRUENING.     The  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  said  he  is  opposed  to  aid  to 
American    schoolteachers.     Will    he    be 
opposed  to  aid  to  foreign  schoolteach- 
ers  in  the   fcreiicn-aid   program,  which 
tlie  President  will  send  to  us'         • 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  am  I 
being  addressed?  I  heard  myself  spoken 
of  as  the  "majority"  leader  a  few  mo- 
ments ago.  I  cannot  tell  what  this  is 
all  about.  I  am  afraid  that  we  will 
pet  around  to  le^.,  before  long. 

I  would  rather  hear  an  announcement 
from  the  majority  leader  about  adjourn- 
ing the  .Senate 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recopnired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  remind  Senators 
that,  by  previous  agreement,  the  Senate 
will  convene  early  tomorrow  in  order  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  late  Senator  Langer. 
We  do  not  expect  any  more  yea-and-nay 
votes  this  evening  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  on  the  Monroney 
amcndmert. 

Aft^r  tlie  morning  hour  tomorrow, 
there  will  be  tributes  to  the  late  Senator 
Langer.  Then  we  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Monroney  amend- 
ment. 

It  is  hoped  that  we  can  conclude  action 
on  the  bill  tomorrow.  If  that  is  pos- 
sible, we  will  not  expect  any  more  yea- 
and-nay  votes  on  Friday  or  Saturday,  if 
we  are  in  session  on  either  of  those 
days. 

Mr  President,  if  there  are  no  other 
Senators  v.ho  desire  to  address  the  Sen- 
ate  

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent^  


Mr    JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 
Mr    GOLDWATER.     Mr.  President,  I 

seek  the  floor  in  my  own  right. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  was  about 
to  move  that  the  Senate  adiourn. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  wlU  not  detain 
the  Senate  long.  I  wish  to  address  a 
question  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9:30  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  concludes  its  delibera- 
tions today,  it  adjourn  until  9:30  o'clock 
a.m.  tcsnorrow, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  POR  CX>MMTTTEE  MEETING 
DURING  SENATE  SESSION  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce may  sit  briefly  tomorrow  in  order 
to  complete  action  on  four  nominations, 
the  terms  of  which  will  expire  if  action 
is  not  completed  on  the  nominations 
this  week. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL     FTNANCIAL     ASSIST.ANCE 
POR  SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  fS.  8)  to  authorize  an  emer- 
gency 2-year  program  of  Federal  finan- 
cial Assistance  in  school  construction  to 
the  States. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  of  teachers'  salaries  was  dis- 
cussed at  some  length  earlier.  I  brought 
out  what  I  thought  were  sufficient  figures 
to  show  that  there  is  no  inadequacy  ui 
our  teacher  supply. 

I  am  looking  at  the  re.«;earch  report 
for  1959.  R-23.  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association.  It  shows  that  in  1959- 
60  there  was  in  this  country  an  instruc- 
tional staff  of  1,455,335,  which  was  a 
percentage  gain  from  1949-50  of  51  3 
percent,  and  was  a  gain  from  the  pre- 
vious year  of  4.3  percent 

The  point  was  made  earlier,  during  the 
colloquy  I  had  with  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr 
QoRi],  that  the  country  was  losing 
teachers.  Again  citing  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association's  advance  estimate  of 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  1952- 
53  and  1956-57.  in  1956-57  92.0C0  public 
school  teachers  left  the  profession  during 
the  year.  The  report  also  showed  that 
157,851  teachers  were  added  to  the  cer- 
tificated staff  during  the  year.  That  was 
a  net  increase  of  65,851. 

In  the  years  from  1951  through  1957, 
which  are  the  latest  dates  I  have,  the 
smallest  net  increase  in  certificated  staff 
over  a  preceding  year  was  22,374  in  the 
year  1951-52. 

Mr.  President,  I  stated  a  moment  ago 
that  there  had  been  a  percentage  gain 
in  the  instructional  staff  in  1959-60  over 
1949-50  of  51.3  percent.  I  might  say 
that  at  the  same  time  the  student  load 
has  increased  only  44.9  percent. 

I  agreed  earlier  with  the  disting^iished 
Junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  that  sal- 
aries certainly  have  a  part  to  play  m  the 


retention  of  teachers.  I  have  tried  to 
argTie  to  the  best  of  my  ability  that  it  is 
not  a  major  part.  I  Jirgued.  further,  that 
at  no  place  in  the  bill  before  us  is  there 
any  provision  relating  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  teachers,  nor  is  there  any  pro- 
vision concerning  the  technical  perfec- 
tion of  teachers. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  I  at- 
tended any  school  But  the  teachers 
with  whom  I  had  experience  were  won- 
derfully well  qualified  to  teach  It  is  my 
Impression,  as  the  father  of  four  chil- 
dren, that  the  teachers  of  today  are 
equally  well  qualified. 

Here  is  an  mterestine;  figure  to  wh;ch 
I  wi-h  .Senators  would  listen  and  pay  at- 
tention. Since  1929.  and  through  19.'>9 
in  real  dollars,  wa^^es  have  incrra.sed  83 
percent.  The  salaries  of  Federal  em- 
ployees have  increased  69  percent.  The 
salaries  of  teachers  have  increased  103 
percent 

I  cannot  brins  myself  to  airree  wit,h 
the  di.^tin?ui.<;hed  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr  M'  NRONEYl  or  the  di.si  n- 
guished  Senator  from  Tennessee  '  Mr. 
Gore;,  as  we  di.scussed  the  matter  ear- 
ner, that  salary  is  the  total  problem 
confronting  us.  At  no  time  during  the 
hearings  en  this  bill  was  this  subject  dis- 
cu.s.sed.  At  no  time  did  I  hear  any  top 
educator  who  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee say  that  if  hieher  salane.s  were 
paid,  better  qualified  people  would  be 
attracted. 

I  suggest,  as  I  did  earlier,  that  cer- 
tainly salaries  play  a  part  in  this  matter. 
I  cannot  deny  that.  But  if  we  are  to  go 
into  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers, 
then  I  believe  there  should  be  Included 
somewhere  m  the  bill  a  mandate  that  the 
schools  which  train  our  teachers  be  In- 
vestigated, to  the  point  that  we  under- 
stand what  they  are  teaching:  and  that 
our  teachers  them.selves  be  Investieated. 
to  the  point  that  we  understand  what 
they  are  teaching. 

Personally.  I  have  great  confidence  In 
the  American  schoolteachers  As  I  have 
said,  I  have  had  little  personal  contact 
with  them  since  I  left  school,  except  ;us 
my  four  children  have  gone  through  tiie 
various  grades  of  school. 

I  merely  wish  to  conclude  by  saying 
that  in  the  nearly  8  years  of  my  service 
on  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  F^iblic 
Welfare — during  a  part  of  which  I 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Fducath^nal 
Subcommittee,  and  during  mast  of 
which  I  have  served  as  ranking'  m.nority 
member,  in  which  capacity  I  attend  as 
many  subcommittee  meetings  as  I  can — 
I  have  never  heard  di.scus.sed  the  prob- 
lem of  teachers'  salaries  in  relation  to 
teacher  quality  If  Senators  WLsh  to 
criticize  the  teachers  of  America,  let 
them  criticise  them,  although  I,  myself, 
think  rather  highly  of  the  teachers  of 
the  country.  I  believe  they  have  sought 
to  enter  their  profes.sion  berau.se  they 
see  in  it  a  meaiis  of  serving  their  coun- 
try, ju.st  as  we  who  serve  m  this  body 
have  sought  to  sei-ve  here  in  order  to  do 
good  for  our  country. 

As  I  have  said  before.  I  do  not  think 
any  Member  of  this  body  would  be  un- 
able to  make  more  mon^y  in  a  position 
outside  of  this  b<xly  than  he  makes  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate.  Similarly,  there 
is     no    question     liiat     minnters    could 


make  more  money  by  working  in  other 
fields.  There  l.s  no  question  that  many 
teachers  leave  the  teaching  profession 
because  they  find  more  lucrative  pcsi- 
tlon.s  in  private  industry  There  is  no 
que-stion  that  s.  m(^-  althouch,  thank 
the  lord,  not  many — of  our  military 
people  leave  the  military  sei-vice.  to  ac- 
cept more  lucrative  positions  in  private 
industry. 

Mr  President  people  in  this  country 
do  not  go  to  work  with  the  idea  of  becom- 
Ini?  millionaires.  Our  people  are  not 
trained  that  way  People  in  this  country 
go  to  work  because  they  feel  that  in  a 
particular  field  or  in  a  particular  pro- 
fession they  can  do  the  most  for  more 
people. 

I  suege.st  that  any  attempt  to  bring 
the  teaching  profesi>ion  of  the  country 
under  the  Federal  Government  and  un- 
der Federal  control  will  re.sult  in  anarchy 
in  our  school  sj-st-em  that  no  .^merican 
would  ever  condone.  I  believe  we  are 
treadinrr  on  extremely  danK'^rou-s  ground 
when  we  even  suggest  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. But  when  we  go  so  far  as  to 
supsest  that  we  supE)ort  the  teachers' 
.salarl*»R  and  ultimately  brin^:  them  under 
Fedt^ral  control,  then  we  are  asking  for 
the  worst. 

In  closing.  I  suggest  that  Japan  Italy. 
Russia,  and  many  other  c(  untries  pay 
the  teachers  who  tt>ach  the  children  of 
those  countries;  and  It  is  thr'>ugh  the.m 
that  propaganda  is  promulgated,  and  the 
piopHcanda  is  not  to  our  advantage 

I  h'>p>">  that  when  the  vote  comes 
tomorrow,  it  will  be  decisively  "nay  " 

Mr  HART.  Mr  President,  one  of 
my  first  actions  when  I  came  to  the 
U  S  .'^en.ite  la.st  January  was  to  join  my 
senior  S»'Tiator  fr^^m  Michigan  in  spon- 
soriru:  .senate  bill  8  providing  emer- 
geJicy  Federal  as.si.stance  for  .school  con- 
struction I  did  this  for  three  ba.slc 
rea.'-ons  First.  I  believe  th.at  the  need  for 
impi'jvf^d  education  for  our  children,  in 
every  State  of  the  Tnion,  Ls  perhaps  the 
sinele  greatest  imi)erative  that  the 
I'ni'ed  .states  faces  today,  second.  I 
acknowledge  the  Federal  re.sporLsibllit.v 
In  helping  the  States  to  finance  this 
improved  education,  although  I  insi.st, 
a.s  do  we  all.  that  there  must  be  no 
F^•deral  interference  in  policy,  ad- 
ministration, or  operation  of  any  .school 
or  .school  system;  and  third,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  aid  provided  in  Senate 
bill  8  met  the  mo.st  universal  need  and 
represented  the  widest  area  of  agree- 
ment. It  appeared  to  have  the  best 
chance  to  become  law 

Mr  President,  tliere  is  something 
drastically  wrong  with  our  .sen.se  of 
values  in  this  country  if  we  continue  fx> 
provide  Federal  aid  to  highways.  Fed- 
eral aid  to  airport-s.  Federal  aid  for  sew- 
age treatment  plants.  Federal  aid  for 
hospital  construction,  Federal  aid  to 
railroads,  and  Federal  aid  to  any  num- 
ber of  other  programs,  but  still  refuse 
to  fuini.sh  Federal  aid  for  tiie  education 
of  our  children. 

Cm  there  be  any  question  as  to  tiie 
need'  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  quoted  on  page  9  of 
the  committee  report  to  the  effect  that 
the  education  of  almoet  10  million  of 
our  young  people  la  impaired  by  the  class- 
room   shortage.      Lu    M.chigaxj    we    are 
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short  at  this  very  moment  8,700  class- 
roonxs  It  is  e.stimated  that  by  June  30, 
1964.  we  will  have  to  build  a  total  of 
28.000  classrooms  to  handle  Increased 
enrollment  and  replacement  of  obvsolete 
facilities.  TiiLs  will  Involve  an  exp^'ndi- 
ture  of  $1,200  million  or  $240  million 
annually  which  Is  an  lncreri.se  of  40  per- 
cent over  the  1957-58  exi^enditure  level 
Is  there  any  question  a,s  to  our  ability 
to  provide  the  a^d?  No  cne  can  tell  mc 
that  there  is  any  greater  obh^-ation  u;x)n 
us  than  to  turn  out  the  be.st  educated 
children  we  are  capable  of  producing. 
Without  that  education,  our  defen.'=.e  ef- 
fort— no  matter  how  many  billions  we 
pour  into  it — will  avail  us  ncthir.g. 
Without  education,  It  will  not  matter 
whether  or  not  we  remain  the  leader  of 
the  free  world,  becau.se  our  leadership 
would  not  amount  to  anything.  So.  if  we 
would  but  put  first  things  first,  there  is 
no  expenditure  which  we  should  be  so 
ready  to  make  as  this  one:  Pounds  to 
equip  our  chuldren  to  realize  their  maxi- 
mum potential  for  themselves  and  for 
the  Nation.  Figures  supplied  by  the 
American  Assixriation  of  School  Admin- 
istrators show  tiiat  since  1948  we  have 
spent:  $151  billion  for  tobacco,  alcoholic 
beverages,  casmetic.s;  $127  billion  for 
recreation,  and  $73  billion  for  public 
elementary  and  secondary  .schooLs.  How 
can  we  say  we  can  afford  no  more  for 
education? 

It  will  not  do  for  us  to  lull  ourselves 
With  the  notion  that  the  pre.sent  neg- 
lected state  of  education  Is  a  temporary 
one  which  can  be  readily  overcome  if 
State  and  local  eovernmf  nts  will  Just 
put  their  burdened  shoulders  to  the 
famous  wheel.  State  and  local  debt  in- 
creased by  211  percent  from  1948.  while 
Federal  debt  wt  nt  up  10  ix-rcent.  Local 
communities  in  Miclilgan  have  been 
making  a  steadily  increasing  effort  to 
handle  thi.s  pmblf^m  .':;>endinL:  $141  niil- 
llon  In  1955-56  $168  million  m  19.56-57. 
$175  million  in  1957-5;.  and  $179  million 
in  1958-59.  Even  so  they  are  not  mak- 
ing progress  sufficl-nt  in  the  judgment 
of  most  to  fill  the  need.s  Our  less 
wealthy  States,  and  our  les.s  wealthy 
commuiuties  in  our  more  prosperous 
States,  are  not  going  to  be  able  U)  meet 
the  expenditures  for  public  elementaiy 
and  secondar>-  schools  which  face  us.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  $15.5  billion  will 
be  required,  nationwide,  to  care  for  the 
educational  needs  of  the  ciuldren  who 
will  be  crowding;  into  the  .schools  m  tht 
next  10  years. 

Fortunately,  the  predictions  for  our 
Sross  national  product  in  the  years 
ahead  make  it  eminently  clear  that  we 
can  afford  to  meet  these  demands.  It 
Is  a  matter  of  making  up  our  minds,  of 
deciding  the  time  to  act  is  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  co-.spon.sor  of 
Senate  bill  8.  and  I  think  it  ls  a  good  bill 
It  does  not  represent  ever>-thing  that  I 
believe  should  be  done  in  the  area  of 
educational  a.s.sistance  Clearly  it  is  im- 
perative that  u-achens  salanes"be  raised 
to  the  point  where  they  are  more  nearly 
m  accord  with  the  contributions  these 
men  and  women  are  making  to  our  so- 
cif.ty.  For  this  reason  I  supported  the 
C.ark  amendment.  I  was  shocked,  on  a 
recent  visit  to  Michigan,  to  hear  of  a 
case  where  a  retired  policeman  hired  to 


guard  a  school  parking  lot  was  being 
paid  $200  a  year  more  than  a  hieh 
.school  teacher  who  is  respon.sible  for  the 
intellectual  growth  of  our  young  people. 
If  we  are  going  to  attract  into  the 
teaching  profession  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  teachers  who  are  going  to 
be  needed  in  the  years  ahead,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  offer  them  a  decent 
w  ai'e  In  Michican  we  will  need  between 
9,000  and  10.000  new  teachers  a  year  for 
each  of  the  next  5  years.  We  do  not  .see 
that  many  in  prospect:  and  of  our  pres- 
ent teaching  force,  over  10  percent  are 
teaching  full  time  on  special  certificates. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Piesident,  in  support- 
ing S  8,  as  reported  by  the  Committee. 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  see  it.  not 
as  a  complete  .solution  to  the  Federal  ob- 
ligation in  the  f^eld  of  education,  but  as 
a  worthy  first  step.  I  beheve  in  it.  and 
I  will  support  any  other  con.siructive  ef- 
fort that  will,  in  my  opinion,  help  us 
meet  the  educational  needs  of  our 
children. 

Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia,     Mr. 
President,  4  years  ago  I  was  In  Africa 
and  As'a;  and  each  time  I  recall  my  visit 
to     the     Asian-African     world,     where 
America's  vital  Interests  are  increasingly 
concerned.  I  am  appalled  once  arain  by 
the  fact  that  only  a  handful  of  Ameri- 
cans can  talk  the  language  of  the  peoples 
of   tho.se   two   great  continents,   to   say 
nothing   of   European   languages.     It   is 
im*x)rtant  to  be  able  to  converse  In  other 
lanL'uaees  if  we  are  to  hope  to  traiLsmit 
and  exchange  the  ideas  of  free  men  with 
the   peoples   of  captive  countries      Yet. 
too    few    American   students    today    arc 
preparing,  through  language  .studies  and 
scientific  studies,  to  meet  the  challenges 
that  will  confront  .America  in  the   im- 
mediate years  ahead 

It  Is  no  loncer  mere  idle  speculation 
that  man  may  some  day  reach  the  moon 
We  have  now  crossed  another  threshold 
into  the  are  of  space  flight  Ru.s.sia  has 
provided  warning  after  warning  and  we 
should  now  be  convinced  that  if  h'oerty 
and  freedom  are  worth  any  price  at  ali. 
they  are  worth  the  price  of  pro\iding 
enou-jh  scientists  and  teclmicians  of 
sufficient  quality  to  enable  us  to  recain 
and  hold  world  leadership  in  the  tech- 
nological race.  Otherwise  we  may  lose 
our  liberties  and  freedoms  forever. 

The  backward  peasant  nation  (hat  wa,'; 
the  Soviet  Union  30  years  ago  ha.s  raised 
iLself  to  a  high  level  of  technological  ac- 
compli.shment — even  thcueh  it  may  have 
been  at  great  cost  in  human  suffering. 
Today,  Soviet  mi.ssiles  and  rocket,'?  face 
us  to  say  nothing  of  a  vast  fieet  of  sub- 
marines and  huge  standine  armip.s. 
America  is  confronted  with  a  shrewd  and 
ruthless  mortal  enemy — Soviet  Russia  a 
country  under  the  leadership  of  atheistic 
men  whose  announced  objective  is  the 
complete  master>'  of  the  world,  men  who 
are  merciless,  men  who  are  ambitious, 
men  who  will  stop  at  nothing  to  achieve 
their  goal. 

Nikita  Khrushchev  has  boasted  that 
the  Soviets  will  be  supreme  In  nuclear 
power.  In  consumer -goods  production,  in 
cultural  activities,  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction, in  education.  "We  will  bury 
you,"  he  has  boldly  and  arrogantly  stated 
to  us. 


It  i.s  time  we  realized  that  the  Com- 
munists are  wag.ng  all-out  war  upon  us 
and  th.at  we  are  looked  in  a  gi.cantic 
and  momentous  struggle  which  will  de- 
mand even*  re.source  of  our  intelligence 
and  our  spirit  if  we  are  to  survive  We 
are  m  a  one-game  world  series,  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  lose  any  mere  inninLs. 
The  Russian  sputniks  and  our  own  satel- 
lites are  signs  in  the  sky  that  the  race 
between  the  CommunLst  world  and  the 
free  world  has  entered  a  new,  a  deeper, 
a  more  profound  dimension  And  thi.s 
race  is  to  the  swift;  this  brittle  is  to  the 
strong.  To  effectively  compete  in  this 
contest,  there  must  be  a  funcnmental 
change  in  American  attitude  toward 
education,  toward  the  provision  of  ade- 
quate buildings  and  facilities  and  teach- 
ers' salaries. 

The  public  ."schools  of  this  Nation  suf- 
fer from  lack  of  adequate  facilities 

The  teachers  of  this  Nation  suffer  from 
lack  of  ftnpncial  rewards  commen.';urate 
with  the  l•e^pon^lblllties  of  their  pro- 
fession. 

The  Nation  suffers  from  the  highlv 
publicized  advances  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  field  of  education 

Educators,  statesmen,  laymen,  even 
the  children  them.selves  are  aware  of  the 
lack  of  adequate  facilities  and  the  lack 
of  adequate  salary  rewrirds  with  whicli 
to  provide  the  incentive  to  graduating 
students  to  enter  the  teaching  profes- 
sion. 

Most  of  us  have  heard  of  the  college 
professor  who  can  comb  his  hair  by 
lookmc  at  the  seat  of  his  pants.  That 
shine  that  comes  with  wear  is  nothing 
to  laugh  about  really  It.  in  actuality,  is 
pathetic ;  yet.  it  IS  real. 

In  comparison  with  our  own  profes- 
sional.^ in  the  teaciung  field,  professors 
and  instructors  in  the  Soviet  Union  en- 
joy a  much  greater  reward  financially 
and  otherwise.  The  value  of  a  good' 
teacher  is  recognized  m  Russia  and  it 
should  be  recogmzed  here  m  America 

I  thank  and  salute  the  teachers  of 
America  for  the  dedication  which  they 
have  consistently  shown  to  their  impor- 
tant woik.  Perhaps  devotion  and  dedi- 
cation to  their  work  have  served  to  keep 
mo-s^t  of  them  in  the  profession. 

Theirs  is  the  most  im.portanl  job  in 
the  world — the  biiiidmg  of  our  Nation's 
youth.    A.S  Daniel  Webster  once  .said : 

If  we  work  upon   n.-.^TV'.e    it   wi;!   per'.sh. 

If  we  work  up.  n  brass,  time  wlU  efface  It. 

If  we  re.ir  temples,  they  will  crumble  Into 
duet. 

But  ir  we  work  upon  Immortal  souls,  if 
we  Imbue  them  with  principles,  with  the  Just 
fear  of  the  Creator  aaid  love  of  fellow  men, 
we  engrave  on  th(»pe  tablet*  something  which 
will  brighten  an  eternity. 

The  teacher,  more  than  any  other  per- 
son, molds  the  immortal  souls  of  boys 
and  girl.s  during  the  most  impressionable 
stage  of  life. 

"In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed" 
Youth — the  morning  of  life — Is  the  sea- 
son in  which  the  most  important  work 
Is  to  be  done. 

rrrc^TioN   nttde;   a   htpodermic 

Arthur  S  Flcmming.  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  has 
said: 

We  have  mnde  little  progress  over  the 
years  in  dealing  with  the  huge  backlog  of 


Junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  that  sal- 
aries certainly  have  a  part  to  play  m  the 


uuusiue  01  mis  cxxjy  in.tr.  ne  maKr-5,  a.s  a 
Member  of  the  Ser.at^-  S;m.Iariy.  '^..  re 
Ls     no    question     that    ministers    could 


uie  puijcaiion  '.)i  aimoet  lu  miuion  oi 
our  young  p*?o!>ie  i»  impaired  by  the  class- 
room   shortage.     Lu    Michigan    we    are 


Clark  amendment.     I  was  sho  ktd   rr.  a     duction,   In   education.     "We   will   bury     said: 

recent  visit  to  Michigan,  to  hear  of  a     you,"  he  has  boldly  and  arrogantly  stated        we    have  made   mtie   process   over  the 

case  where  a  retired  policeman  hired  to     to  us.  ye.-irs  in  dealing  with  ti.e  \:..ge  back:rg  of 
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need  for  clauroonu  which  developed  dur- 
ing the  war  years,  when  school  construction 
WM  Tlrtually  at  a  standstlU. 

There  have  been  only  mocking  gestures 
In  Uie  ichool  cn«l«.  Ttil«  is  not  criticism 
Jiut  for  the  sake  of  criticism — the  proof 
Is  as  bold  as  the  lone  mountain  on  a 
rambling  plain. 

I  think  my  distinguished  colleague. 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hvu- 
rMUYj,  cxpreseed  the  situation  well  at 
on«  time.  He  said.  "The  adminutratimi 
hM  been  up  and  doum  the  hill  on  tUiM 
Iseue;  but  never  in  the  schoolhoujte " 
Now  la  the  time  to  enter  the  sehoolhouse. 
take  a  look  around,  and  clean  some 
blackboards. 

Senate  blU  8  and  the  Monroney 
amendment  will  eradicate  the  blight  of 
crowded  elaserooms.  underpaid  teachers. 
poorly  qualified  teachers,  and  half -day 
■eeslona  for  thousands  of  schoolchildren. 

There  is  nothing  more  ntaJ  to  thu 
eountry  than  the  education  of  its  youth. 
Our  national  security,  our  national  wel' 
fare,  and  our  Nation's  future  are  ritally 
dependent  upon  this  necessary  element — 
education. 

For  those  who  doubt  this  tnterpreta- 
tlon,  may  I  point  out  that  on  October  4. 
1907,  the  Sovlete  gave  notice  to  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  they  were  unquestionably  becoming 
a  great  power.  Even  though  evidences 
were  apparent  before.  It  was  a  rude 
awakening  when  the  American  public 
awoke  to  the  news  that  our  No.  1  threat 
had  sent  Sputnik  I  into  orbit. 

Despite  the  administration's  talk  of 
action,  it  has  refused  to  support  school 
construction  bUls.  and  the  President  has 
vetoed  housing  bills  which  contained 
provisions  for  college  classroom  loans. 
The  administration  has  given  Up  service 
to  palliative  measures  wholly  inadequate 
to  meet  the  problem. 

Time  is  running  out.  Today,  several 
sputniks,  a  lunik,  and  a  7,800-mile  mis- 
sile shot  later,  we  still  lack  132.400  class- 
rooms. This  is  on  record  at  the  Office 
of  Education.  We  still  have  some  10 
million  students  who  are  receivlr\«  a 
substandard  education  because  of  crowd- 
ed facilities.  We,  the  richest  Nation  in 
the  world,  are  still  willing  to  devote  only 
approximately  5  percent  of  our  national 
Income  to  education,  whereas  the  Soviet 
Union  is  spending  between  10  and  15 
percent. 

We  have  reached  a  point  where  we 
must  act.  While  the  RiLssians  have  been 
moving  forward  with  dedication  and 
resoluteness,  we  have  drifted  with  aim- 
less complacency. 

We  have  shrugged  off  the  idea  of  com- 
petition, in  the  vain  and  forlorn  hope 
that  the  Russians  will  rest  on  their 
laurels,  or  with  the  pathetic  cry  that 
our  societies  are  dUTerent  and  that  our 
educational  societies,  therefore,  must 
also  be  different.  The  first  of  these 
ideas  is  absurd;  the  second  is  imperti- 
nent. 

In  the  last  year,  Instead  of  resting  on 
their  laurels,  the  Russisuis  undertook  a 
revamping  of  their  education  system. 
Each  student  will  be  provided  more  work 
experience.    Many  persona  felt  that  this 


would  bring  about  a  lowering  of  academic 
standards  and  training;  but  education 
experts,  including  the  \JB.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Lawrence  Derthlck,  have 
stated  emphatically  that  this  is  not  so-^ 
that  there  has  definitely  been  no  water- 
ing down. 

The  different  societies  argument  1a 
even  weaker.  It  Is  true  that  we  will  pro- 
vide different  course*  m  the  social 
sciences — that  our  children  may  know 
the  democratic  way  of  life;  but  no  dif- 
ference in  our  societies  can  explain  away 
the  discrepancies  in  mathematics, 
science,  chemutry,  physics,  and  language 
teaching  that  irxlst  between  the  two  sys- 
tems. Bom«  figures  that  I  shall  quote 
later  on  thi.-*  point  will  present  the  shock- 
ing comparuion 

I  want  to  give  my  uritrnt  support  to  the 
Monroney  amendment  to  Senate  bill  8 
I  feel  that  we  have  already  Ignored  this 
problem  more  than  we  can  afford  to 
A  look  at  the  substandard  qualtflratioriA 
of  many  of  our  teachcrH  should  make  my 
reasons  painfully  clear. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  Ofnce  of  Edu- 
cation reported  in  December  1959.  that 
we  lacked  132.400  classrooms.  Thu  tre- 
mendous backlog  was  caused  by  two  fac- 
tors. One  of  those,  I  have  mentioned — 
World  War  11.  In  addition,  however, 
our  own  population  explosion  has  caused 
enrollment  to  climb  sharply  each  year 
These  two  factors  comprise  the  overall 
lack  as  reported  by  the  States  to  the 
UJ8.  Office  of   Education. 

In  terms  of  children,  this  classroom 
lack  means  that  this  fall  we  had  1.88 
million  students  in  excess  of  normal 
classroom  capacity.  It  Ls  further  esti- 
mated that  some  10  million  students  are 
being  penalized  because  of  this  excess 
Normal  clas.sroom  capacity  is  30.  If 
there  are  40  children  in  a  classroom,  only 
10  are  listed  as  in  excess  of  normal  cla.«i.s- 
room  capacity,  but  all  40  are  actually 
penalized.  If  a  school  is  forced  to  con- 
duct spilt  se-ssions.  which  many  are  doing 
across  the  country  these  days,  the  entire 
student  body  suffers. 

The  implications  for  these  individual 
10  million  students  are  devastating.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  student  who 
attends  school  on  lialf-day  se.ssion-s  loses 
180  school  hours — or  almost  2  months — 
over  the  school  year.  The  student  m  an 
overcrowded  classroom  gets  far  less  in- 
dividual assistance  and  is  apt  to  get  a 
lower  level  of  instruction  because  of  the 
heavy  load  placed  upon  the  instructor. 
In  addition,  there  is  a  tremendous  short- 
age of  adequate  laboratories.  Libraries, 
and  other  facilities  so  necessary  to  the 
proper  instruction  of  youth  in  the  fields 
of  chemistry,  physics,  and  foreign  lan- 
guages. 

I  think  few  people  could  deny  that  this 
shortage  is  critical.  But  the  debate  cen- 
ters around  how  the  shortage  can  be  met 
Opponents  of  Federal  assistance  claim 
that  the  State  and  local  areas  can  han- 
dle this  problem  on  their  own.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  they  cannot.  During  the 
school  year  1958-59.  70.000  classrooms 
were  completed  in  our  50  States  This 
sounds  like  excellent  progress  However. 
It   Is   estimated   that  each   year   22,u00 


classrooms  become  obfiitlft  and  mu.vi  be 
replaced  In  addition.  Ill  the  fail  of  19^8 
the  enrollment  had  increa.sed  by  1.1  mil- 
lion over  the  1957  fall  enrollment.  If 
one  divides  this  figure  by  27 '2,  which  i.s 
the  recommended  nat.onal  average  of 
pupils  per  c\a.f.r.r(x>m.  one  will  find  that 
40.000  new  classrooms  had  to  be  built 
to  meet  the  enrollment.  Therefore 
82  000  cla*j»r'>>  ms  had  to  be  built  U^)  m<  -f. 
the  year  s  nee  '»  b<-.'ore  the  shuhtest  d'-nt 
could  b<-  mad.'  on  the  backlog  This 
meant  thai  f»nly  8  000  classrw/ms  were 
al/plJca^/ll•  U>  lh«-  biJ/kif>«  At  this  raUr 
It  would  laki-  u»  17  yimrs  to  elimlnnlr 
th<'  prrjM-rit  ( la*»r(xjm  itlvortaKe  And  all 
inUicatioru  jxj.ru  to  Ihi'  fact  that  tlus 
rair  »ill  not  tx   miititained 

'I  h.s  fall  erirollm«*rit  increased  1  2 
million  over  la.sl  year  This  means  that 
65  000  cl.iAsrcx>nv«  are  needed  to  me«-t 
this  year  «  needs  before  »e  can  start  on 
tlie  biirkifx: 

Local  efTorts  toward  school  constru'*- 
tlon  are  on  the  dechne  rather  than  on 
the  increoiw  In  1957-58,  72.100  class- 
rooms were  completed  In  1958-59  the 
figure  dropped  to  70.000  And  estimates 
for  this  year  are  62  700 — a  decline  of  10  4 
percent  from  last  year  The  reasons  for 
this  lie  In  the  nature  of  local  and  State 
fund  collections  Dr  Walter  W  Heller, 
professor  of  economics  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  explains  the  limits  as  fol- 
io "^s 

We  mu«t  remfmHer  that  8tat«  and  local 
governmenu  oper.ite  under  severe  ftscal 
handlcapw  »iich  a*  limited  tax  Jurtadlctlon, 
threats  of  Interstate  migration  of  induairy 
and  wealth,  inadequate  tax-enXorcetnent 
BtalT,  and  marked  disparitlea  In  taxable  cs- 
pacr.y  from  one  Stale  to  ajiother. 

The  local  communities  have  an  addi- 
tional handicap  Mast  of  their  revenue 
for  .sc1u:h)1.s  must  be  obtained  by  floating 
b<ind  Issues  which  mu.st  then  be  paid  off 
p.^imanly  through  property  taxes  In- 
crea.sin^  numbers  of  cnmmunltles  each 
year  are  unable  to  allow  their  property 
taxes  to  be  raused  any  furtl.er,  and,  for 
the  last  few  years,  the  number  of  new 
bxjnd  issues  ha.s  b^^n  on  the  decline 

It  nnw  .se*>m.s  likely  that,  if  the  prob- 
lem is  left  wholly  up  to  the  States  and 
local  areas,  our  cla-ssroom  shortage  will 
inrrca.^e  rather  than  decrease.  In  an 
age  when  a  quality  education  has  be- 
come increasingly  f\s,';ential  for  the  in- 
dividual and  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
we  cannot  allow  this  cla.ssrr)om  shortage 
to  continue  Wherea.s  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily tru*^  'hat  eno'r'h  cla.ssrooms  will 
Insure  excellence  of  education,  it  is  cer- 
tainlv  true  that  lack  of  cla-ssrooms  con- 
tribute to  lav?  of  opportunity  to  secure 
anything  other  than  an  inferior  educa- 
tion. 

Senate  bill  8  would  provide  for  addi- 
tional cla.ssr'>oms.  and  the  Monronry 
amendment  would  make  poj^sible  higher 
teachers'  salaries  through  Federal  as- 
sistance. 

I  am  ronvlnrt^d  that  the  lornslation 
ofT^red  i.s  npce.s,«^ry  to  alleviate  the  cri.sis 
In  .'Vn-.TiCHn  education 

Tlie  comparison  of  advancement  In 
education  by  the  .Sovl'^'s  has  I  am  afraid, 
become   such   a   conimun  one   that   the 
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comparison  has  lost  its  impact  Yet.  the 
basic  import  of  this  question  must  be 
realized  I  mast  thank  the  Soviets  for 
\  the  awakening.  Complacency  has  no 
place  in  a  growing,  piogre.ssive  country 
such  as  our« 

The  Ri/^  of  the  educational  con.struc- 
tlon  job  in  the  United  Stales  is  not  slight. 
It  staggers  the  imagination  The  Nb- 
ttonal  I^fe'n'te  Eduffltion  Act  has  made 
Inroads  W<-  ar*-  g»tfing  more  >^\rnUp.u 
and  linguists,  and  w*-  sl)all  g/i  more  from 
this  pfogrtim  but  v. <  ri«ed  evfii  moii' 
TtV  requisite  fU-tnrta  in  Fedi-ral  »U[>- 
port  of  •  ducat,  r^  ,i  [/rcvidf-d  by  hwnau- 
bill  8  aiid  th*-  i:oi^is<-<j   am»-ndm<iil 

5tAtl*lic."     hav(     b«-«-n    guol<*d    b«-forf 
however.  th<->   .t-i-  :.'  MagKenng  on  thii* 
date  as   th<  .v    Ija-.  <    \nin   in    the    pa..-! 

As  far  bark  a  .)<i!  r  of  \'jf)l  I  am  UAc] 
by  the  r  8  OfTlr/  of  Fklucation,  that  «-ach 
of  the  more  th-in  1  million  studenu 
graduating  from  8.  ".ift  Kchoc^U  had 
taken  5  yaih  of  cti-mi-tiy  .'>  of  huiUmy. 
10  of  mathe^na^lc^  -including  algebra 
feome'rv  and  trigonometry  »h;!f  U\5 
than  one-lhird  of  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately the  same  n  irnb^^r  of  our  Ami  r  ican 
high  school  graduaif-H  iiad  taken  a.  n,,ir>i 
as  a  "ingle  year    .u  rh#-rni.'t ry 

7!  a  I  \s  i>n.\  a  r:.o"»'.'n  of  the  story 
In    'h'    .S-. •.;.-(    I'ri;    r;    •:,»■    .'chrx»l   we<'k   Us 

6  days-  n^'t  5  1  he  >-r,h(>^>i  hours  are 
longer.  Study  at  home  i.-  muif  exact, ng. 
Examination*  are  more  severe  A  Rus- 
sian chilo  learn.s  biology  :n  grade  4.  for- 
eign languages  in  gradt-  5  physics  and 
algebra  and  gtoinetry  m  giadr  6     Clrade 

7  teaches  chemistry  .Astronomy  and 
calculus  are  taught  in  grade  10  Tins 
Russian  data  surely  demonstrates  that 
many  American  high  .school  students 
could  take  a  considerably  richer  diet 
of  education,  with  a  strong  sea&onmg 
of  the  physical  sciences. 

In  40-odd  years,  since  the  Russian 
Revolution.  Russia  has  been  able  to  al- 
most eliminate  her  staggering  level  of 
illiteracy.  She  has  developed  her  sys- 
tem so  well  that  she  turns  out  many  more 
engineers  and  technicians  and  .scientists 
each  year  than  does  the  United  States. 

I  feel  that  we  must  show  the  world 
that  America,  too,  is  concerned  with  pro- 
viding the  best  possible  education  for 
her  children,  that  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment ought  to.  and  does,  feel  a  respon- 
sibility in  this  field,  and  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  aid  its  educational 
system  without  usurping  control  of  the 
system  which  rightly  must  remain  at  the 
local  level. 

Let  us  not  this  year  just  say.  "There  is 
a  need.  •  Education  ne^'ds  Federal  as- 
sistance, and  now  is  the  time  for  ac- 
tion—not ineffectual  words.  Senate  bill 
8.  with  the  propased  amendment  is  a 
Riant  step  in  the  right  diiection,  and  I 
urge  approval  of  this  legi.slation 

The  very  destiny  of  this  Nation  hinges 
upon  a  solution  to  this  vital  problem  It 
-  is  a  problem  which  continues  to  grow. 
and  will  not  1^0  away,  no  matter  how 
much  we  wish  We  must  come  to  grips 
with  it.  The  boys  and  girls  of  our  coun- 
try deserve  the  best  in  education,  and  our 
country  deserves  the  best  from  them. 
'Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  for 
thou  Shalt  flnfi  it  after  many  days." 
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TRANSACTION   OF   ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE   BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted: 


ADDITIONAL  BILL  INTRODUCED 

Mr  ORUENINO  for  himself  and  Mr. 
l>'No  of  Hawaii'  introduced  a  bill  -S, 
2J/7«  u>  am^Tid  wrrion  44  of  Public  Law 
««  70  apt^roved  .hini- 25.  10.^fi  which  was 
r»-ad  iM. .rr  hy  ,u  ml<-  and  r«-ferred  to  th#- 
C'omrTiMt/-.   or,  pubhr  Wf^rk* 

B«-e  the  n  mark*  of  Mr  Gst-TMHc 
V  b.-r.  l.(-  ir;tr<^ltu<-d  Ihf  abr/v*-  bill  v,hi<  h 
apixar  i;i'i,«-f  ;i,  uxlaj  s  KtcoRi*  undei 
a  Mi>aiatt  iieading,; 


PEMFRAI.     FTNANC'IAL     A8.SISTANCE 
FOR      BrHfX>L     CONSTRUCTION— 

amfnt^m?:nt8 

Mr  HUMPHRfT^'  hiibmitt*-d  amend- 
mt'nt.«i.  int^-iided  Uj  b<-  pro[x.»wd  by  him. 
U'  the  bill  'H  8  Ui  authori7-e  an  emer- 
uitus  2->eaj  pif>t:rani  ui  Federal  flnan- 
'  al  as.'  !ance  In  school  con.«vt  rue  tlon  to 
•:..  ..'d<  which  were  ordered  to  He  on 
•h»  ta!  ..  .1   'i  t>e  printed 


ADJOURNMFrrr   UN7II.  9  30  AM 
10M(  .RROW 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr. 
Pre.sident  in  accordance  with  the  order 
previou.viv  entt^red  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate now  ad.'ourn  until  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, at  9:30. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  11 
o'clock  and  6  minutes  p.m.>  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
February  4,  1960,  at  9:30  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  3.  1960: 

World  Science-Pan  Pacific  Exposition 

Philip  M.  Evans,  of  Washington,  to  be  U.S. 
Oommlssloner  for  the  World  Science-Pan 
PaclQc  Exposition  to  be  held  in  Seattle  in 
1961  and  1962. 

The  following-named  persons  to  the  posi- 
tions Indicated : 

U.S.  Attorneys 

William  L.  Longshore,  of  Alabama  \>  >>e 
US  attorney  for  the  northerii  di.stri.  i  .,:  A.,x- 
bama  for  a  term  of  4  years,  i  Reappoint- 
ment.) 

Ralph  Kennamer,  of  Alabama,  to  be  US 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Ala- 
banui  for  a  term  of  4  jre&rs.  (Reappoint- 
ment. I 

Oliver  Oosch.  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  t>e  US  attorney  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  a  term  of  4  years.     ( Reappointment.) 

Jean  L.  Auxier,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  VS 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Keniiicky 
for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Henry  J  Coik, 
resigned. 

U.S.  Makshai^ 

Ge^rald  F  Bracken,  of  Maryland,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Maryland  for  a 
term   of   4   years      (Reappointment  i 

Albert  A.  DlMeole.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
VS.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of 
Pennsylvania  for  a  term  of  4  years.  (.Reap- 
pointment.) 


PVBI.IC  Hi.AlTH    bERVICr 

Ti^e  following  candiaatee  for  j>ersornel  ac- 
tion   In    the    Regular    Corp*    of    the    Public 
Health     Service     uvibject      to     qualifications 
therefor  &e  provided  by  law  and  regulation*.; 
1    roR  ArroinTMKnr 
To  be  nenior  fvpeonM 
Dale  r   Pamwon 
.1'  hr,  R  McOlbony 
Dr^igla*  H  K   !.«« 

pf»erM**TlBui 
■UJU    3mm    Iruu,      hai^nUiT      Ariz       in 

pines  of  K,  0    OoUti.t     rfrn-nMl 

J&mea  W    Up*>'"rnt    Jr     England    Ark.,  In 

Rilph  V,  IV.lalr.  Pra  Ftid^e  Ark  in  plare 
of   P    K    W.-^i    rrv.ri^ 

J"*  L  MiUk  Sulphur  Spring*.  Ark.  in 
piiuf    .»{    VI     E     Whaif^     retired. 

<  *1  IfORHIA 

Ava  V  Pa«e  Atw»jd  Cailf  .  In  pliw*  of 
A    J    Meyi^    retired 

.J*  L  Mliler  B;*hr,p  Calif,  in  pia<:«  of 
C    K     Harri»     reTir#-<-j 

M-r.e  G    Andfw    C'a;ime»a    Calif     in  place 

R  rw-r  J  H.i;.a,'<l  Ed»;u-C.»  CiiUf  in  place 
of  J    A    Grf-gor)     r<'»!jrne<l 

Arte!  H  0!>*7g  Enc '.ri!:.'.*  Calif  .  tn  plate 
of    J     L     He»e«     retired 

Wlna  E  Blade  Tahr.ma  Calif  .  in  place  of 
8    D    Sartor    reeipned 

DR.AWARE 

John  W  Shel'.eubarjjer  Clayton  rv:  In 
place  of  J    B    Th'mpRf)r.    Jr  ,  retlrtd 

nx^RiBA 

Charles  W.  Han.m  Goiha  F'.a  in  place  of 
L     M     Boston,    retired 

ILLINOIS 

Ra>-mond  H  BurkUii.d  Pjocton,  111.,  In 
place  of   Clement  Jordan,  retired. 

INDIA.NA 

Ralph  P  Melton,  Greenwood.  Ind  in  place 
of    Raymond    McClain.    retired 

Flossie  I.  Wolfe,  Leo.  Ind.  Office  estab- 
lished  April   6.    1957. 

George  M.  Weaver,  Morgajitown  Ind  .  In 
place  of  Dewayne  HamUton,  transferred. 

IOWA 

Eugene  L  Skow.  Clinton.  Iowa,  in  place 
of   K.   C.   Anderson,   retired 

Joseph  F.  Whelan,  Elberon,  Iowa,  In  place 
of  G    B.  Dcdezai,  retired. 

KANSAS 

P  Perne  Simmons,  Elwcxxl  Kanf  in  place 
of   M    M.   Beach,   resigned 

Earl  P.  Glesick  L<v-)ti  Kans  ,  in  place  of 
G.  N.  Carlisle,  tran.sl erred 

Elden  A.  Lyon.  R.ciimiond,  Kans  in  place 
of   C,   A    Mardlck.   deceased 

Charles  W  B;txter  Wamego.  Kans.,  in 
place  of   J    T    Hill    de<eH&ed. 

KENTtCKY 

Harold  R  Stone,  Berry  Ky  In  place  of 
C    F    West,    retired 

Alice  A  Bonar,  Crittenden,  Ky.,  In  place 
of    W     H     Liii;ird     rejijjned 

Donald    W      Or:rf      Oermaj:town.    Ky.,    in 
place  of  F    Ii    Jorriaii    deceased. 
I  o  ^•lsl.^  .N  .^ 

Myron  J  Pa.T  PlaucheMlle.  La  In  place 
of  L    V    Ma\«i;x    deceased 

Beverly  H  Fabacher.  Port  Bitrre,  La.  In 
place  of  E.  S.  Burleigh,  retired. 

MAINE 

Douglas  G  Jeniiey  Belgrade,  Maiue^  in 
place  of  L.  F.  Kelley,  retired. 
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February  2 


Mn'le  U.  Dow.  Hancock,  Maine,  In  pUce  of 
A.  X.  Crabtrc*.  retired. 

Ocrdon  U.  SUUiam.  Mars  HUl.   Maine.   In 
place  of  Ik  V.  Keenan.  retired. 
mmfKSOTA 

Raymond  E  Staffaneon.  Parwell.  Minn  .  In 
place  of  J.  O  Opiielm,  retired. 

aigne  L.  Sletta,  La  SaUp.  Minn..  In  place 
of  Alfred  Sletta,  retired 

H.  OrvlUe  Berg.  Solway.  Minn..  In  place  erf 
M.  8.  Daiby.  transferred 

MISSOTTRI 

Fred  H.  Tanner,  Jefferson  City.  Mo  ,  In 
place  of  C.  A.  Piatt,  d'oeased 

Robert  B.  Grain.  Madison,  Mo  .  In  place  of 
W.  W   E\:ban:;,  retired. 

Elwood  C.  Tbompaor..  Oran,  M''  .  In  place 
of  B.  O   Bryean.s,  retired. 

Leo  R.  Martin.  Revere,  Mo,  In  place  of 
E.  A.  Blakely,  retired 

NZBKASKA 

Richard  A  Smith.  Jr  ,  Oraf.on.  Nebr  .  In 
place  of  P^ye  Morr.ssey,  retired 

James  L.  Po<ol,  Madison,  Nebr  .  In  pla.-e  of 
P.  D.  Oonley  deceased 

Stanley  D  Montgomery,  Royal.  Nebr  in 
place  of  H  C  Hagedorn,  retired 

Alfred  L.  Madsen.  \V;r.r.ebp.go.  Nebr  ,  In 
place  of  R.  N   LlnkswUer.  r^-fired. 

NEVADA 

Melva  W  Pearson,  Muutelio.  Nev  ,  in  i)lace 
of  D.  V  L.  Warburton.  resigned. 

NEW    JERSEY 

Kenneth  G  Wright.  Pine  Beach.  N  J  ,  In 
place  of  C  J   Gray,  deceased. 

Jamea  L.  ETiberson.  Wer.onah  N  J  ,  In  place 
of  O  S.  Baldwin,  resigned. 

NtW     YORK 

Robert  H.  Brltt.  Baraeveld,  N  Y  '.n  place 
of  W  C.  Weils,  retiT'-'d 

Albert  E  J--)hn.»3r.,  Cementcn.  NY.  Ui 
place  of  H.  W   Johnson    retired 

John  J.  Piazer.  Earlton.  N  Y  .  In  p'.ace  of 
H.  O.  Hainea.  retired. 

Roscoe  E.  Conkllr,  Hartwlck:.  NY  .  in  place 
of  J.  A.  Bush,  retired 

Rachel  B  Hoose,  Mount  Vision.  NY  ,  In 
place  of  J.  P  Hftzler,  deceasM, 

Albert  B.  Hlbbert,  Wmthrop.  N  Y  .  In  p'.aoe 
of  Lawrence  Mahoney.  retired. 

NGRrH    C.\HJ._INA 

Ruley  a.  Wallace.  Carthage,  N  C  .  In  pla*^-e  of 
C   B   Shaw,  retired 

Hugh  D,  MorrU.-n,  Hen  Jers^r.v.lle.  N  C  ,  in 
place  of  Columbus  Pew,  retired 

E^Jgene  P.  Sa'.t^rthwalte,  Tarboro,  NO  ,  '.n 
place  of  T    T.  Thomas,  retl.-ed. 

N   iRTH     3.\Krrr.\ 

Oswald  L  Westgard.  P!  za.  N  D-.vk  .  In  place 
of  G  O  Perry,  retired 

oaio 

Roger  A  Barker,  Lynchburg,  Ohio.  !a  place 
of  S.  3.  Reame*,  retired. 

Donald  E.  Hurless,  Ohio  City,  Ohio,  In  place 
of  V  D.  Spahr.  Jr  .  resigned. 

Harry  H,  Hocker^mlth.  Oxford,  OhU-.  In 
place  of  R.   M    Heal.   rc-;red. 

George  J  Johns<^n.  P.  inesvll'e,  Ohio,  tn 
place  of  J  J  Cawley,  retired. 

OKL.\HOMA 

Bi'.ly  D  Hr.fner  Orlando.  Okla  ,  In  place  r< 
C.  C  Nlda.  transf  srred. 

oasooN 

.\rthur  J  Hansen.  Hood  River,  Oieg  ,  la 
place  of  W   B.  Small,  retired. 

SOUTH  caaouNA 
Monroe    H    Hutto.    Montmorencl,    S  C  ,    In 
pl.ice  Tf  J  L  Berrle,  deceased. 

TTXAa 

Njrman  A.  Webster.  Charlotte,  Tex  .  In 
place  3f  Ed.ia  Martin,  retired. 

MAVfi-rd  D  Fowler  Malakoff,  Tex  ,  In  place 
>->X  O   .\,  Tru>>!ove   retired. 


irraH 
Maurlne   R.   BdwanlB.   Stoektoa.   Utah.   In 

place  of  M.  E.  Alvencoi.  retired. 

WAfiaXNOTOIV 

Richard  H.  Usher.  Sumner,  Waah  .  In  pUoe 
of  W.  L  BariiATd,  retired. 

WKST  vikl;inia 

Ivan  H  Scarbro,  Anst^'d,  W.  Va.,  In  place 
of  M.  L.  Taylor,  retired. 

Olen  McKeever.  Ronceverte,  W  Va..  in  plac« 
of  C.  P.  Ott,  retired. 

WISC<')I*SIH 

Dcnald  O  Miller.  TMTiivllle.  Wis..  In  place 
-.1  R?ib<»r.  Hem,  retired. 


CONFIR.MAllONS 

fcecutive   rijaxinauona  couflrmed   by 
the  lier^te  February  3.  1960 

NtrijN.u.  Mkdi.^tion   B^jARO 
RoTr^rt  O    E^  y  1    >'.  Or>'w;'>n,  to  be  a  iTi.ember 

of  tn'.'  Na:iui;a.  Medlut-ar.  Board. 
Pttblic  Hcaith 
The  following -named  persona  to  the  poai- 

t'on  indicated: 

Me'm'-ier   of    the    Board    of    Regenti    of    the 
S  :.:\onal     Library     of     Medicine.      Pu'-^ltc 
Hec.lth    Service,  for   term    expxr:nj   Aug-u.-'st 
3.  196i 
Dr.     Theodore     Robert      Van      IX'.len,     of 

Illmcla. 

Dr  Warner  Lee  Wells,  of  North  Carolina. 
r>r  Maynard  Klpllnger  Hlne.  of  Indiana 
Th»  followlnk;  r.i.adidates  for  per»on:i<"!  air- 

tion    In    the     Rjy\^ilar    Corpa    of    t;ie    Public 

Health     Service     subject     to     quallflcatijni 

therrfor  .us  provided  l^y  laws  and  reg'.ilati. n-s 

F    .8     .*rP.  INTNJENT 

To  be  senior  lurgftnt 
Harry  F  Coli'er 
R-ilph  W   McCoraas 
Dcnald  B   1  ower 

To   ti'   nj'7>"m.? 
Cavi:;  R    K'>min«  Erwin  .S   Rabeau 

Kd^r.T"  L    K':fT  J  .sepa  F   WiUon 

EJ*arci  J  C  ;;    ';-ke 

To  be  riurse  o  'Ti cer 

Marg^'et  E    Hanson 

To  *^''  fv-ior  a':".'taT'.t  jt/'C^''^"'.? 

ThoniP-s  A  WiUmann  R.  bert  D   B  O^.r 

stanjord  P   F-le'lnnr.  WiUlaTi  P    ReH!T<ui 

J'l'lan  ,^    K  .'^•.•■n  J    hn  V  Pftruc-i 

John  E    V^:    .•    e,  Jr.  P-  her;  r   Hoye 

Piul  H    B  l; ck  James  I.  Carr.  Jr. 
Bert-'-i.Ti  d    hro-*n 

To  tf  axxintant  furgeoin 
Ge-WEte  W  I>o«Jkjlas,  Jr. 
Ge:  aid  R    Bnssott 
Jact  D   Poland 

To   5«  .tenior  assistant   -.anita-^   engineer 

Jul.-n  D   We->}t8 

To  be  a<si.itant   lanitari/  fng'neerg 

DonalJ  P   Dj.:j<jla  Gev>rge  R   ET. an  re 

J?Jnei  K   Ciannell  Charles  F  Walters 

Rlch-'-rdl   ZTcX  Jjhn  A   B-jre 

To  Se  junior  a^siitant  sanitary  engineers 

Harolil  C    Elrviae  Haj-vey  J    Hansen 

Robert  P   Range-  Clayton  L   Sullivan 

bra  .ct  Howard  P   Zweig 

To  be  senior  asTistant  scieiitist 

WlUam  H   Lyle.  Jr. 

To  be  assistant  scientist 

John  R.  Newbrough 

To  be  f^nior  assistant  theraptrt 

Maltha  M.  Lasche 

To  be  junior  assuitant  tht^apist 

Janes  D  EH^ner 


To  ^''  ^micrr  assTrtant  surgrona 

J  Richard  Crout 
HUde  3.  Sch:e«ln.;er 

mm.    ooKnaMATioj*     or    rk  ;.s«    APj>oijrrMe.>rT 
Michael  OKrlen  Ls*o  Hifl.hlwara 

Kl-^Ulrd  L    B.'-:.t  CI.  u'.ee  K   Cain 

Richard  A    Cain  George  N    Cavroe 

l.avld  J    B^:.  Jer  H.s.rry  H    .Marffclll 

Jjilar.  A    W..ier  MliUjn  B    M.x>fe.  Jr 

v'*ci)b  K    Fls.unan  Wliisur  V    MorrVh.jii 

J  ^:.n  S   F.e'cher 

To  be  assistant  surgeon 

.Arthur  Maron 

To  be  senior  assistant  dental  surgeon 

Robert  O  Hansen 

r  '  "^^  senior  assistant  nurse  officer 

Alice  E  :>  ;:     r.-. 

r  .  ">'•  .    <•  ^tant  pfiarmacist 

Hyani  N    E^tuih 
To  be  -./"ir or  assistant  firalth  s^y^-ires  o^firert 
John  P    R.  ,ivh  R.,f.*Tt  M   Beaiirenard 

Itober-  J    M.i.i'  n  K.i.-->t  J    Bf-eteman 

Paul  E  Jouea 

ro«  cownuMATiOH  or  aKo^a  pkemanott 

I-K.  .  M    -TV     N 

To  be  seriior  ussists.nt   ta^^.tary  engineer 

George  L.  Harlow 

To  be  senior  assistant  pha'"~.a<~i-<ts 

George  R.  Hall 
J  -hn  H.  Herath 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

\\'fi>m  .SI  \> .  I'nuii  \RY  [\,  19ti0 

Th'^  Hou.se  me*  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  C"ha;i.a;n.  Kev  lifn.ard  Bra^sk&xnp. 
DD  ,  ofTered  the  following  yrayer: 

Psalms  4  8  Lead  me,  O  Lord  in  Thy 
riQfitc'^L.fness.  and  make  Thy  tray 
straight  b'fnre  rny  jace. 

Eternal  Qcd.  who  art  alwHvs  .soeklng 
to  rereal  Thyself  and  come  near  unto 
us  to  transform  and  trftn.sti£rure  our 
lives,  may  we  now  open  widely  the  do<ir  of 
our  hearts  to  Thy  pre.sence  and  Thy 
peace 

We  acknowlod^e  graf^fully  that  there 
are  iltt's  when  Th'ju  art  very  i-eal  unto 
us  p.nd  we  are  ronf1d"nt  of  Thy  com- 
ppjiiorLshfp  and  have  .stronj?  a.s.siirance 
of  Thy  pracious  and  benefl^'^ent  pur- 
po.sefi 

Grant  that  the<^e  occa-slonal  and  Inter- 
mittent e,Tyv»r.f'nres  may  become  the 
ron.'itant  and  abid'ng  e.xperiences  m  our 
lives 

Give  us  wl.'^dom  and  understanding 
that  we  may  .s<'p  and  ( !»mpr"hend  more 
clearly  th'^  mairnitude  of  our  tasks  and 
face  them  morp  coura'^eou'^lv 

Pill  u.s  wl'.h  A  Rreat  Ionizing  to 
strengthen  tiie  spiritual  foundatinn.s  of 
our  Republic  and  to  kindle  withm  the 
souls  of  mrn  and  nat:on.s  the  spirit  of 
good  w;ll  and  brotherhood. 

Hoar  u.s  In  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Pf^HC      Amf-n 


THE   JOURNAL 

The    JouT.al    of    the    proceedlnR.s    of 
yesterday    was    read    and   approved. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    SENATE 

A  messasre  frcon  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
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that  the  Senate  had  pas.sed  a  .loint  re.so- 
lution  of  the  foilowniR  title,  m  which 
the  concurrencf vol  the  Hou.se  u>  re- 
quested : 

S.J.  Bee.  39.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  authorize  Governors  to  fill 
temporary  vacaacies  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  alolish  tax  and  property  quali- 
fications for  ele<tor8  m  Federal  elections,  and 
to  enfranchise  the  people  ol  the  District  of 
Coluimbla. 


BOARD   OF    ^TSITORS    TO   THE    U.S. 
MILn.ARV    ACADEMIC' 

The  SPEAKER.  Pui-suant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  10  use  4355  a),  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  thi'  US  Military  Academy 
the  following  members  on  the  pai  t  of 
the  House:  Mr.  Teacue.  of  Texas:  Mr. 
Rabaut.  of  Michigan:  Mr  Riehlman.  of 
New  York;  and  Mr   Lajvi    o!  Wisconsin. 


BOARD  OP  \ 
NAV 

The  SPEAKl 
visions  of  10  I 
appoints  a.'^  m 
Visitors  to  the 
follow uig  mem 
House;  Mr  R; 
Mr.  LANKroRD 
of  Ohio,  and  W 


ISITORS  TO  THF  U.S. 
AT   ACADEMY 

H  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
's  c  (^9fi8  a»,  the  Chair 
f^mbers  of  the  Board  of 
U  S  Naval  Academy  the 
bers  on  the  part  of  the 
LEY,  of  South  Carolina: 
of  Maryland:  Mr  Betts 
I    ()sTEtT\G   ol  New  Yuik 


B<„'.\ltD  OF  \ 
AIR   P( 

The  SPf.AKI 
visions  of  10  I 
appoints  as  m 
Visitors  to  the 
the  following  m 
House:  Mr.  R 
Magnuson    of 

WETH.     of     Colo 

Michigan. 


isnoH.'^  TO  inv  U.S. 

)HCF   A(Ai:)KMY 

!R  Pu.'-saant  to  the  pro- 
'.«  C.  9355  a',  the  Chair 
embers  of  the  Board  of 
US  All  Police  A.  adcmy 
embers  on  the  part  of  the 
oGEK.s  of  Colorado;  Mr. 
A'a-shms't/^n  ■  Mr  Cheno- 
■ari'i      <»:    I    Mr     Fopd     of 


BOARD  OP  VLSITOFIS  TO  THF  U.S. 

COA-^JT  CfUARD  AC.'iDEMY 
The  SPEAKER  Pureuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  14  use  194ia'.  the  Chair 
appoints  as  m^'mtx'rs  of  th(  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  US  Coast  Guard  Acad- 
emy the  following  memljer.s  on  the  part 
of  the  House:  Mr  Bowi.e.s  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  Mr.  Chamberi  »,in    of  Michigan. 


BOARD   OF   VISITORiS    TO    TliE    U.S. 
COAST  GUARD   ACADEMY 
TheSPEAKEl:  laid  l>efore  the  House 
the  following  corimuiucatiun; 

Jant^aft  30    1960. 
Hon.  Sam  Rayburk. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
US  Capital  Build-.ng.  Washinffton.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Speakjr  ;  Pursuant  to  section  194, 
^tle  14.  of  the  United  States  Code.  I  have 
appointed  the  fcllowlng  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
to  serve  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy  for  the 
year  i960:  Hon.  Giorge  P  Miller.  California; 
Hon.  Alton  Lsknon,  North  Carolina;  and 
Hon.  William  S.  Mailliard.  California. 


Ai^    chKirir.ai.    of    the    Oommutee   on    Mer- 
f'hant  Marine  aiid  Fisheries.  I  ani  authorized 
u,  w^r.  p  H^  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Board. 
Sincerely., 

Herbxkt  C    BoNhrni. 

C.  ai^rnan. 


BOARD    OF    \TSrTOFU'^    TO    THE    US. 
MERCHANT  MARINE  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER  laid  befoit  the  Hou.'^e 
the  following;  communication ; 

Jaituart  30,  1960. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratbuhn. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
US  Capitol  Building.  Wa.xhington,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Spzakze  :  Pursuant  to  Public  Law 
.301  of  the  78th  Congress.  I  have  appyolnted  tlie 
following  members  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  to  serve  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  VUltors  to  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  Acaidemy  in  1960:  Hon. 
HrsBrRT  Zdjdvko.  New  York;  Hon  Thoma.<; 
N  Downing,  Virginia;  and  Hon.  John  H  Ray 
New  York.. 

As  chairman   of   the  Committee   on    Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries.  I  am  authorized 
to  serve  as  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Board. 
Sincerely, 

Hebbkkt  C    Bonner. 

Chairman. 


ENCROACHMENT  ON  I^GlSUVnVE 
PRFROGATIVES  BY  THE  EXECU- 
TIVE BRANCH 

Mr  Fl.CK^D  Mr  Speaker.  T  a.sk 
.uianimou.v  cons»'nt  to  addrcs.";  the  Hou.se 
lor  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend 
my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ticker 
Xaix-  here  just  now  indicates  m  a  prc.s.« 
conference,  the  President  indicated  he 
had  not  made  up  his  mind  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  was  going  to  permit  Pan.ima  to 
fly  its  flag  over  tlie  Canal  Zone  He 
indicated,  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  did  not 
think  It  wa.s  tcx)  impoitani.  and  to  ha\c 
Panama  fly  the  flag  there  would  in  no 
way  affect  our  rit;ht  of  control  The 
point  is.  Mr.  Sjjeaker.  this  is  a  que>tion 
of  .sovereignty.  Thi.s  House  over\\holm- 
ingly,  under  Democratic  and  Republican 
leadership,  ye.stfrday  voted  that  any 
.suc^i  malter.s  of  .sovereignity  or  even  titu- 
lar i>overeignty.  uhaiever  thi.t  is.  is  a 
matter  to  be  dLsposed  of  by  the  Con- 
«res.s  of  the  United  Stattvs  and  more 
.Nl-teciflra'lv  the  Senate  Th:.<;  i.*;  a  ba.sic 
attempt  to  encroach  ujxjii  the  jun^uic- 
tion  of  the  legislative  This  is  not  a 
que.stion  for  the  President  to  make  up 
his  mind  about  at  all.  I  submit,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  any  attempt-s  by  any  Exec- 
utive, this  or  any  othrr  t-o  encroach 
upon  the  const  it  utiorial  pnx^es&es  of  his 
Government  certainly  calls  for  whatever 
censorship  my  voice  t^-ives  to  it  today 


FIELD  OF  FEDERAL  HOUSING 

Mr.  BENTIEY  Mr.  Speaker  T  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  FIecord. 

The  SPEAKER.  I,*;  there  ob.iection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr  BENTLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  which  is 
aimed  at  preventmg.  m  the  field  of  Fed- 
eral housing,  any  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  or  creed.  I  feel  that 
It  IS  essential  that  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  the  Veterans  Admim.'^- 
tration.  and  any  other  Federal  agency  m 
this  field  be  given  authority  to  withheld 
Federal  benefits  from  those  who  appear 
guilty  of  violating  local  and  State  laws 
against  racial  bia,s  V^'here  there  exisi  no 
local  or  State  laws,  the  Federal  agencies 
cannot  act  even  after  the  fact  has  been 
committed. 

My  legrislation  is  intended  t«  imple- 
ment the  recommendations  contained 
in  the  first  report  of  the  U.S  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights.  Even  though  the 
Commission  did  not  specifically  recom- 
mend legislative  action  in  this  field,  it 
did  call  attention  to  the  pre.sent  question 
of  racial  di.scnmination  in  public  hous- 
ing in  such  positive  terms  that  I  felt  this 
subject  Deserves  imjnediate  study  and 
consideration  by  the  Congres.s  That  ls 
the  reason  behind  my  introduction  of  this 
legislation 

I  am  not  attempting  here  to  impo.se 
any  residential  paitein  of  racial  int-e- 
-ration  but.  like  the  CommLs.sion  I  am 
r-hampiomng  the  right  of  every  Ameri- 
can to  equal  opportunity  for  decent 
housin>j.  .^.s  all  of  us  must  be.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  present  housing 
.shortage  lor  most  lower  mcome  Ameri- 
cans and  the  lack  o''  opportunity  to  good 
housine  fo'-  many  of  out  minority  groups, 
f^specially  our  colored  citizens  I  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  take  action  in  this 
held  during  the  current  session. 


DEVELOPMENl"  OF  FEDERAL  LAW 
IN  THE  FIELD  OF  LTs-faIR  COMPE- 
TTTION 

Mr  LLNDSAY  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unanunous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
TO  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  LJif-  itxjuest  ot  the  aentleman  from 
New  York" 

n.ere  uas  no  ob.iection 

Mr.  LINDSAY  Mr  Speaker,  in  the 
IM  ialf  of  the  86th  Congress.  I  intro- 
duced H.R  7833.  "To  provide  civil  reme- 
dies to  persons  damaged  by  unfair  com- 
mercial activites  in  or  affectmg  com- 
merce." 

Tilis  bill  has  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  Presently  additional  reiwrts 
are  awaited  from  the  Executive  The 
Department  of  Justice  is  currently  draft- 
iiit:  its  conunenus  and  I  am  advi.sed  that 
tlie  committee  will  receive  them  shortly. 

This  bill  IS  the  work  product  of  a  riis- 
tinguishfKl  group  of  lawyer  members  of 
the  committee  on  trade  regulation  of 
the  A.Si,oc;ation  of  the  Bar  of  the  Ciiy 
of  New  York  This  committee  has  draft- 
ed an  exj^lanatory  statement  which  I 
include  in  the  RrroRri  at  this  point 

H  R  7833  is  the  Lindsay  bill  "to  provide 
rni;  remedies  to  persons  dumag-ed  bv  unfair 
ronimercial  sctivltief  In  or  HfTectlng  com- 
merce ■■  If  enacted  It  would  create  a  new 
Federa:  s'ati-.te  dealing  with  unfftlr  con\pe- 
tltion.    The  text  of  the  bill  lUelf  is  relet !\ely 
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simple,  trat  the  need  for  such  a  statute  and 
the  reasons  for  some  of  its  provislooe  may 
require  explanation. 

TTie  fundamental  purpose  of  the  bin  Is  to 
provide  a  bests  for  the  development  of  a  onl- 
form  body  of  Federal  law  In  the  field  of 
unfair  ooanpetltlon.  In  the  years  prior  to 
1938.  great  progress  had  been  made  tn  this 
dir3ctlo&  by  the  decisions  of  the  Federal 
courts.  Then  the  U^.  Supreme  Court's 
decision  In  Brie  v.  Tompki-xi  (304  V3. 
64  (1938)  )  denied  the  existence  of  a  Fed- 
eral common  la-sr  and  required  Ir.stead  that 
the  Federal  judiciary  apply  State  law. 
There  Lb  obvious  logical  Justification  for  this 
rule,  because  It  prevents  the  accidental  avail- 
ability of  Federal  Jurisdiction  from  affecting 
toe  law  applicable  to  a  given  conuo /ersy 
It  is  generally  agreed,  however,  that  ih^A 
checfcerboard  approach  Is  Inappropriate  for 
dealing  with  unfair  competition.  Mo'lern 
business  activities  so  frequently  are  nat^oral 
in  scope  that  there  is  no  serious  dissent  from 
the  view  that  uniformity  throughovit  the 
country  in  the  law  of  unfaUr  competition 
would  b«  desirable. 

Some  commentators  believed  the  problem 
had  been  solved  by  the  passage  of  tae  l^n- 
ham  Act  In  1946.  In  particular,  section  44 
provides  protection  for  foreign  natlor.als 
against  unfair  competition,  and  also  pro- 
vides that  citizens  of  tr.e  U.-ilted  State*  shall 
have  all  the  benefics  conferred  by  the  act 
upon  foreign  citizens.  It  was  thought  that 
tliis  would  be  the  basis  for  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion over  unfair  competition  causes.  T^:e 
statute  has  been  so  construed  o;"ily  in  the 
ninth  circuit,  however,  so  It  is  filrly  clear 
that  secUon  44  will  not  serve  a*  the  nu*^e 
to  nationwide   tuiiformlty. 

There  Is  less  doubt  alout  the  availability 
of  Federal  jurlsdictloii  under  section  43(a) 
of  the  T .an ham  Act.  But  that  sectiou  has 
proved  to  have  little  practical  slgnliiCAuce. 
It  is  Invoked  only  rarely;  and.  In  ai^y  event 
It  Is  limited  by  Its  terms  to  false  descrtp- 
tlpna  and  false  representations  of  origin 

H.R.  7833  attacks  the  problem  d;rect:y  by 
creating  a  new  cause  of  action  Euid  ^;vlt;e 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  it  to  the  Federal 
district  courts,  wlchout  regard  to  the  amount 
In  controversy  or  the  diversliy  or  lack  of 
diversity  of  cltizeashlp  of  the  parties  i  sec 
8).  The  availability  oi  this  new  cauae  of 
action  doos  not  d.mlnlih  exj-stlr.g  ilghta  to 
proceed  under  State  or  ether  Federal  law. 
it  Is  speclf-cally  prt^vlded  that  relief  pursur.nt 
to  the  proposed  new  statute  shall  be  In  addi- 
tion to  those  rights  and  remedies  oth^rw^^e 
arailable  (sec.  4) . 

The  heart  of  H.R  7833  is  section  2,  which 
lists  the  un'ilr  commercial  acuviuea  thut 
are  made  actionable.  The  expreaaion,  '  uji- 
falr  commarclal  acti"l*.iefc"  wiv*  selected  de- 
liberately because  It  was  felt  that  u;i.'alr 
competition  m'ght  be  eo.-.strurd  ia  a  Uml- 
tntlon  As  addltlnnal  assurance  of  a  brosd 
oonstruction,  section  3  provides  that  ab- 
sence of  comtjelltioa  bctwccii  the  parties 
shall  not  b«  a  defense  to  an  action  brought 
uiidor  the  statu'e 

The  list  of  vuifnlr  commerrlftl  activities 
tn  section  J  represents  a  ra.-rfilly  chosen 
compromise  between  the  futility  of  ftt*»mpt- 
ln«  to  deflne  every  type  of  conduct  Intended 
to  be  prohibited,  and  the  equal  futility  of 
sonpiy  stating  that  unfair  acts  shall  be 
deemed  unlawful.  The  former  alternative 
ap.'irt  from  Its  practical  Impossibility,  would 
hnv?  created  an  environment  in  which  de- 
fendants constantly  could  have  sought  jus- 
tiftcjttion  for  their  acts  under  the  eitpresplo 
unlus  rule:  while  the  latter  would  not  have 
been  sufficiently  precise  to  serve  as  a  ba.->la 
for  the  deaired  umformlty  erf  decisions 
throughout  the  Federal  Judicial  systeni. 

There  are  Just  four  subparagraphs  in  sec- 
tion 3  Althoxigh  moet  of  these  are  self-ex- 
planatory, a  few  comments  may  be  helpftil. 
Section  a(a)(3),  in  effect.  Is  a  Federal  anti- 
dilution statute.     Section   2   b)    covers   false 


or  mlaieadlng  statements  "of  fact"  in  ordrr 
to  avoid  prohibiting  anyone  from  stating  bis 
oplnlQn.  Since  section  2ib)  applies  to 
statements  about  the  goodi  or  servicer  '>f 
"either  party,"  It  Includes  trade  Ubel  em  well 
as  fslae  advertising  and  thvis  remc-ves  any 
doub:  abciit  the  avaJabiiity  of  Injunctive  re- 
relief  for  this  type  of  cl.?rcL:n.\tton.  Section 
2(c)  is  a  deliberate  catchall;  in  particular, 
the  use  of  the  expressU.n  "reaaonatle  stand- 
ards it  crvmrnerclal  ethics"  Is  Intended  tn  prr>- 
vide  Federal  Judges  with  the  opportunity  to 
apply  the  liberal  standtirda  of  .such  New  Yjrk 
S  nie  ci'^cisi  Jtu  as  D\  jr  v  Mi"z>n  9  M:.-c  2d 
4J5,  f.ffd.  3  App  Dlv  2d  378  >  1st  Dep  t  1^:6)  ) 
and  Millar  V  L'r^lleTs^l  Pictvres  Cn-m.pan.y 
(188  K.T3  2d  386,  121  U  SP  Q  475  i  sup  Ct. 
1959 1  ),  free  from  the  hampering  effect  of 
ar.y  :.rcha'c  r,i'.lrg?  tn  the  States  where  they 
sir.  or  In  thrlr  Pederrvl  circuit.*  The  pt-rpose 
of  section  2  H  to  eetibll.ih  gr.ldep.osts  for  the 
Federal  c-^u.'ts  th^.t  are  df'flnlte  eno':^h  to 
iden*  ify  the  principal  tvpe?  of  unlaAful  ac- 
tlvlt;'  and  yet  al  ow  the  flexibility  that  !s  es- 
sential in  a  f.eid  w*  ere  r  tpld  technological 
advances  In  business  and  communlcatl -"n-s 
COILS' an  t'v  cre.i'e  new  r>pp,irt'.in;t,e«;  for  ex- 
ploit itlon  by  the  'in.icrupulo'.is  few 

I*a-,ent  Hnd  copyrUrht  lnfrlneem»nt  are 
exclided  f  oni  the  '^.-op*  of  "unf%ir  com- 
nr.erc.ai  ?"::vi'iei'  by  section  7.  This  wa.s 
d.u.e  to  meet  p oesible  criticism  that  the  ne-sv 
-statVite  might  oi,hr.-wl.se  hi  used  to  extend 
the  'cope  or  duration  of  a  patent  or  copy- 
right monopoly.  It  was  not  considered  fea- 
sible or  proner  to  exclude  trademark  In- 
frmt-ement.  because  many  forms  of  unfair 
ci.':n]rLerciai  activities  affect  trademark  rlght.s, 
ai'd  ilso  becai'se  the  cblectlsn  nb<  it  "X'^nd- 
Ing  lura'ion  does  n'  t  apply  to  trad'inark- 
slnc«;  they  may   continue  in   f)erDetulty 

Tlie  right  of  action  against  anl.iViful  cam- 
mersilai  .irtlvlties  Is  cr^afnl  by  section  1  of 
the  3iU.  The  ictif^'n  is  for  an  Injunction;  no 
damages  m.-iy  be  r"ccvered  There  are  several 
reaso.na  for  this.  Plaintiffs  in  most  i?.ser.  nt 
this  nature  f;re  Intf-ested  primarily  in  bring- 
ing ibout  the  cessation  of  the  ^lala-x-ful  act.'« 
rather  than  collecting  dan'rtg'>8.  which  may 
be  clfficu't  to  prove  e\en  .n  the  best  of  cir- 
cumstances. The  eimmatlon  'f  any  pro- 
visic  n  for  dam  <.gos  should  prevent  the  use 
of  tie  new  caii.^e  nf  action  a.s  the  bails  for 
8tri>;e  s'lits.  .^t  the  same  time.  It  wis  felt 
that  a  pa.^y  with  a  genuine  claim  should  not 
be  ieterred  from  bringing  an  pctl'  n  becnuse 
of  I's  expense  accordingly,  the  bill  pr;vifle« 
that  a  Judgment  for  coeta.  rea^onable  at- 
torneys' fees  and  dubursemeiita  mav  be 
grai.ted  to  a  3i:ccos«ful  plalnti.T  In  addliirm 
to  liijunctive  relief 

A  vj  per3<^n  "d  imaged  or  Ukely  to  be 
darraged"  by  unfair  commercial  activities  Is 
entitled  to  sue  ur.o'-r  section  1  The  phrn.-e 
"llkaly  to  bo  dnmsged"  Is  b<-irr'^wed  fp^in  sec- 
tion 43  a  1  of  the  Lanh  im  Act  'slrr.r.ar 
Unirtisge  will  be  found  In  secMom  13  and  14. 
dea. ing  with  opposition  and  c*r"eH.^uon» 
Wh..e  tiie  troubles  nie  concept  boUeves  that 
he  Jt"  has  n^t  been  cjurled  o.er  from  Uie 
L.inh.Tm  Act.  The  words  "damaged  or"  were 
inserted  to  avoid  any  possible  .-Mgumont  that 
the  statute  applied  onlv  where  net  damage 
had  yet  occurred  On  the  oth»r  hand  sec- 
Uor.  3  makes  it  clear  that  actual  d.image  Is 
not  required  a,-!  a  prerequisite  to  suit 

The  right  of  action  under  aert.cn  1  Is 
ava  lable  apaln.'t  unfair  commercial  act! vines 
~ln  or  affecting  commerce"  and  the  term 
"commerce"  Is  defined  In  section  9  as  "all 
coirmerce  which  may  lawfully  be  regulated 
by  Tongree.s  "  This  makes  it  clear  that  the 
brjtdest  poAslbla  scope  la  Intended;  speclfl- 
cai:/,  intrastate  acts  that  affect  Interstate 
conrjnerce  are  covered.  In  addition,  section  9 
contains  a  statement  ^f  the  intent  of  the 
sti'ute,  which  Includes  the  protection  of 
"anypersoi.  engag-^d  li.  Ir.terstate  coniinerce" 
aga.nst  unfair  com:nercial  activities  wheth- 
er ised  or  -. )namitted  locally  or  in  Interstate 
conmerce.  ■ 


Innocent  publishers  and  broadca.ster3  are 
protect*^  by  sect;  >ri  5,  which  not  .inh  ma^fs 
the  abs -uce  of  know.edi^e  or  Intent  a  de- 
f;':;.se  In  an  aciU  n  jigriJ:..-.:  a  pubiiahcr  or 
briiadriv...Uer,  but  p:".)\  id'.'s  sj'ec.iicaUy  that 
the  burden  of  pr'^vlng  knowledge  or  intent 
is  on  the  plaintiff  !•  ■irthprm<Tre,  in  order 
to  avoid  unnec-w.-^.irily  sere;  e  c^-onomlc  con- 
sequen'-ee  to  n^e^lia  of  cimmunlcation.  sec- 
tion 6  provides  that  relief  under  the  statute 
•ihall  not.  be  available  when  the  Injunction 
would  de>av  the  d-ss^m.lnatlnn  of  a  particu- 
lar Issue  of  a  periodical,  broadcast  of  a  radio 
or  television  program,  or  showing  of  a  mo- 
tion picture  after  the  scheduled  lime,  when 
the  delay  would  be  due  to  the  method  by 
which  d.iUiemladt.on  is  customarily  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  sound  business 
practice,  f.,*  dLstingui«b'>d  from  a  device  to 
evade  the  statute.  A  single  f<ilae  advertise- 
ment in  a  magazine,  fur  txample,  wuuid  not 
held  up  distribution  of  the  entire  is<iuc  even 
If  the  publisher  did  have  knowledge  but 
the  use  of  the  same  or  slnular  ad^-ertlee- 
inenta  In  future  .ssues  co  .id  tve  enJolne<i 

H  R.  7833  h,vs  t)e«n  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  CnnursTce. 
Tne  active  support  of  all  interested  parties 
is  urgently  required 


RICIIARD  M.  SIMPSON 

Mr.  HC>FFMAN  of  Michietan.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  s-^^k  munimoui>  ctin.sf  nt  to  ad- 
diess  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revi.se  and  ejcitnd  niy  rexaarkcs. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
♦o  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Tht  .-e  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KO:-'FM.AV  cf  Michigan  Mr 
Speaker,  many  expre.islGn.s  of  the  ai>- 
prtif  latinn  we  had  of  o'lr  coll*'a^ue,  Rich- 
ard M  Simpson,  are  earned  m  the  R*c- 
ORD  of  Jaiiunry  7,  1930. 

One  of  the  most  accurate,  undf^rstand- 
ing  daily  papers  Is  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
and  the  following  is  an  editorial  printed 
in  the  Tribune  on  January  12.  la^t.  It 
reads  as  follows,  and  I  a.sk.  that  it  be 
printed  m  the  permanent  Congres.sional 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  on  Jan- 
uary 7: 

A  Rari  Repcbliian 

In  the  death  of  Representative  Kichard 
M  Simpson,  the  Republicau  Pui  ty  Is  deprived 
of  a  n-.an  It  can  ill  a.fford  to  lose  Mr  Simp* 
son  represented  the  18*h  Pennsylvania  DB« 
trict  tor  i3  le^rs.  He  served  tils  p.4rty  as 
ohdlrrann  of  liie  Rc^.ibllcan  cocgretiloiiol 
crmpRlgn  committee,  which  8Upi>ortcd  the 
canrtldscles  of  Repubilcrns  for  ^eaf"l  In  the 
U'iU.'ie  Ho  wai  ranking  nepuhllcnn  meinber 
of   the   VV'.iyn   and    Means   Cou.jniltee.   which 

11^1:. uU&  t;iX  lrg.lk4a'wi'>U. 

Represen'a*;  "  .s.:;,p-'  ;,  v.a»  ;i  .•.t.inch  con- 
servative whose  (M*riv  dociriiie  was  unam- 
biguous. He  was  an  u:.!:.od?rn  R'>puUUcan 
and  an  opponent  of  wasteful  ^pendlnj.  He 
was  outspoken.  In  the  1858  connresslonal 
election,  he  counseled  Rcpubl.can*  to  forget 
the  Klsenhower  coattalls  When  the  Prosl- 
deat  called  for  "unremitting"  RepubllcAn 
activity  for  the  IBCO  election.  Mr,  Simpson 
challer.ged  him  to  live  up  to  his  own  advice. 

At  a  seminar  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  In  Des  Moines  a  vrar  aro.  Rep- 
resentative Simpson  expressed  l.lm.'-elf  as 
"sick  and  tired"  of  going  around  the  cor.ntry 
and  being  unable  to  answer  when  nrked. 
"For  what  does  the  Republican  Party  stand?" 
He  saw  succe5s  for  the  party  If  it  would  be 
the  i>arty  of  Lincoln  and  Taft.  It  can  still 
benefit  from  his  guidance  if  it  will  revert  to 
tliat  character. 
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necessity  might  require  in  any  di^on- 
tinuance  which   it  might   approve,   in- 

^•ludinor  /vinHlf.innR  for  t.hp   nmt-.pr'tinn    nf 


the  present   time  no  regulatory  agency 
has.    authority   to    protect    the   mihtary 


this  area  as  a  member  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  staff  reaitined  in  order  to  be- 
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RAILROAD  I'ASSENGErt  OPERA- 
TIONS RELATED  TO  MIUTARY 
AND  CIVIL  DEFENSE  NEEDS 

Mr.  DULSKJ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  com<>nt  to  addre.s.s  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  end  ex'.end  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAK]:R.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genilr-man  from 
New  York '^ 

There  w  as  no  objection 

Mr.  DULSKI  Mr.  Speaker.  In  order 
to  protect  the  r.iilitary  and  civil  defense 
needs  of  the  Nation,  rts  well  as  the  rights 
of  the  railroad  travciir.g  public,  legisla- 
tion should  be  enacted  which  would  re- 
quire the  rallrouds  to  exercise  evei"y  rea- 
sonable effort  tc  serve  the  public  in  their 
passenger  ci>eraticns,  and  would  prevent 
discontinuance  of  services  uliirh  the 
railroads  have  deliberately  deteriorated 
in  order  to  secure  their  discontinuance. 
Therefore,  I  am  today  Introducing  legis- 
lation to  accomjuish  ihis. 

The  Transpoi  tation  Act  of  1958  con- 
tains a  provision  wliich  was  the  subject 
of  proposed  amendatory  legislation  in 
the  last  session  of  the  Cont.M(\s5  The 
provision  sought  to  be  amended  ;s  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  19;'3  act  wh-ch  became  sec- 
tion 13a  of  Uie  Interstate  Conrmerce  Act. 
The  legislative  hi.stf  ry  of  th.is  law  clearly 
indicates  its  purpose,  immeiy  to  provide 
a  means  by  whit  h  the  railroads  could  cir- 
cumvent State  a^rencics  which  alleTodly 
had  treated  thrm  unfairly  by  df^nylnr  or 
refusing  to  act  on  pa.'^.scivt  r  train  dis- 
continuances which  the  raiiioad  believed 
Justified. 

In  attempting  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose, however,  the  authors  of  the  law 
went  beyond  Itr  stated  object  The  law 
has  been  constmed  so  as  to  permit  the 
discontinuance  of  any  interstate  train — 
juctiCed  or  not.  The  only  Federal  com  t 
which  has  had  finopixtrtuiuty  to  cor.£!der 
this  legislation  found  that  it  is  a  direct 
delegation  of  authority  to  the  railroad 
industry  to  dis:ontinu?  Interstate  pan- 
sciiger  service.  The  Federal  Court  of 
Appeals  Judge  who  dissented  from  the 
result  reached  by  the  majority  in  the 
case,  chai  acteri  !ed  this  provision  as  "this 
stran;je.  dismav.ni;  law  conce  nijis  \?  hich 
one  thing  i.«  cinain;  n»»mc!y.  thii  Uie 
public  was  ignored  in  Its  form\;lat,lon." 

Thla  law  so  ignores  the  r'cht.s  of  tho 
public  and  so  exceeds  its  original  puipcse 
that  It  Is  suscet  t'ble  for  use  as  a  wi-apon 
to  secure  faie  intiea.ses  us  is  cleai  froai 
the  article  r.pp.'»arirK  on  pace  1  of  the 
Krw  York  Tiine.«!  of  Octcbfr  1,  1DS9. 
entitled  "Nc'v  llnvrn  To  A.'k  C'^mmuter 
Fares  Be  Ral.M  d  40-60  Percent."  The 
Times  reported  that  the  president  o:  the 
New  Haven  warned  Uiat  he  would  aban- 
don all  passenger  .service  into  Nrv.-  Y-irk 
by  Invoking  section  13ft  if  he  did  not  get 
his  fare  IncreRS-v 

There  almo.t  unprecedented  com- 
ment.'-, by  a  Federal  court  and  the  threat 
posed  by  a  ma  or  railroad  are  not  sur- 
pri.-;ng  when  considered  -against  tlie 
background  of  ;\  statute  which: 

Fir.-,t.  Dcprlv.-s  the  public  of  the  rifht 
of  appeal  to  th?  courts  while  preserving 
such  right  to  the  railroads. 

Second.  Permits  such  unappealable 
discontinuances  to  ti-ke  place  without 
public  hearing. 
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Third  Permits  railroads  to  discon- 
tinue interstate  pa.s.senper  train  opera- 
tions without  necp.s&ity  or  Justifying  such 
action. 

Fourth  Requires  the  public  to  prove 
that  the  continuation  of  a  particuHr  in- 
ter.^tate  passentrer  tram  will  not  be  an 
undue  financial  buid.  u  on  the  railroad— - 
such  proof  m-jst  be  secured  from  mate- 
rial which  can  be  supplied  only  by  the 
railroads 

Fifth.  Permits  the  railroads  to  with- 
hold from  interested  purties  fill  matrral 
needed  to  prove  "undue  financial  burden" 
until  the  day  of  the  hearing,  if  one  is 
held,  thceby  prrventin.'?  effective  oppo- 
sition—the ICC  requests  that  soire  of 
this  material  be  subrmttcd  to  it  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  when  the  railroad  f.los  its 
notice  of  di.'^contlnuanc?  but  compliance 
with  such  a  request  does  not  make  the 
materiel  available  to  parties  situated 
miles  away. 

Sixth.  Places  a  further  restriction  on 
Uie  public  and  the  ICC  by  authonzmg 
automatic  discontinuance  of  interstate 
trains  unless  the  ICC  renders  a  final 
order  within  4  months  cf  the  oiiginai 
discontinuance  date.  This  severe,  arbi- 
trr.i-y,  and  clearly  unrea."onabIe  time 
limitation  f  nds  no  support  for  existence 
in  the  legislative  history  of  the  law,  de- 
pi-lves  the  public  of  adequate  time  to 
prepare  its  opposition  m  ev-e:-j-  case  and 
Of  prWe.s  the  ICC  of  adequate  opportunity 
to  consider  m:\ior  cn?e.s  It  is  net  !^x:^- 
prislnt?.  therefore  that  the  railroads  have 
fli  d  notices  and  petitions  under  this  law 
for  the  discontinuance  of  over  196  traiiis. 

It  was  tiiouaht  that  S.  1331,  which  was 
intro<iured  in  the  'a^i  re.s.'^ion  of  the  Con- 
gress, would  correct  the  obvious  abuses 
of  section  13a.  It  is  now  apparent  how- 
ever, that  13a  effectively  removed  all 
State  control  over  passenrcr  t.^^in  serv- 
ice bit  did  net  transfer  that  control  to 
the  ICC.  The  result  is  to  leave  pa.'^.'^en- 
per  train  service  completely  unregulated. 
Such  a  situation  mu.^*  have  re-^ultr  dis- 
a^t'-ous  to  the  military  ard  riefrnse 
reed«  of  the  Nation  as  well  as  to  the 
traveli^.f:  public  Merely  to  correct  the 
procedu-Ti!  R.nd  "-'.ibftantive  abuses  manl- 
f'»st  in  section  13a  will  do  nothing  to 
prevent  the  ult»niatp  cliininatloii  of  pas- 
rengtv  train  service  presently  needed  by 
the  rr.Tveling  pabhc  ard  es«ei:tinl  to  the 
miiilary  and  defcn.<!e  need.s  of  this 
ci^)vint:~' 

At  the  hearlnrb  held  on  S  1331  before 
the  Senate  Subccmmlvtee  on  Surface 
Transport  .t;on  of  the  Scnato  Cjmmlttce 
on  I'-.trrstaie  aid  Forct+'n  Commerce, 
tliere  v  as  testimony  frr.m  railroad  wit- 
nc'-.ses  which  supported  th»  conc'.usicn 
Uiat  many  railroads  were  fcIlo*;ng  a 
del! berate  plan  to  remove  themselves 
entirel.v  from  ihe  fiKi  of  passei.crer  train 
se.'-vir,-'.  The  unchallenged  testimony 
oflered  in  many  train  discontmu.ince 
pioccedinKS  held  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  under  section  13a 
supports  this  conclusion.  Under  present 
law,  the  Commission  Is  powerless  to  pro- 
tect the  public  In  the  continuation  of 
passenger  train  service  even  In  those 
ca.ses  in  which  it  finds  that  the  continua- 
tion of  such  seiTice  is  required  by  the 
Fub'iic  convenience  and  necessity  and  Is 


not  an  undue  burden  on  the  interstate 
operations  of  a  carrier 

In  a  lecent  case  the  Commisiion  made 
such  a  nndlng-16  days  later  all  mail 
revenue  v.-as  removed  from  the  trair^s 
and  the  corisists  cf  the  trains  were  re- 
GJ^ed  from  one  express  car,  tliree  or 
more  baggatre  and  mail  cars,  two  or  more 
sleeper  cars,  two  or  more  coaches  and 
one  diner-lo'jrme  car  to  one  expicss  car, 
one  sleeper  and  tv,o  coaches  The  ob- 
vious purpose  of  such  a  course  of  action 
being  to  reduce  the  revenues  of  the  trains 
to  a  point  where  the  railroad  can  ictura 
a,rain  and  a,-:ain  to  the  Commission  un- 
1-2  It  ach.i'ves  .is  desired  result.  It  is 
not  sarprisuig  that  the  railroads  would 
atiempl  to  remove  pro£tai)le  passenger 
so'-vices  in  favor  of  increa--~ing  tlieir 
frer^hl  operations,  since  freight  opera- 
tions return  a  greater  profit  per  dollar 
of  investmjnt. 

This  attitude  on  Uie  part  of  many  rail- 
roads however,  ii  not  only  deterlmental 
to  the  public  but  has  a  partlcuiarii- 
deleterious  effect  upon  the  militaiT  and 
civil  defense  iieeds  of  this  country  by 
shrinking  the  railroad  plant  and  elimi- 
nating skill'^'d  personnel. 

The  House  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
m;tte<?  on  Armed  Services  in  iU'=  report 
of  October  10.  1C59,  on  the  "adequacy  of 
transportation  systems  m  support  of  tlie 
national  defense  effort  in  event  of  mcbi- 
liz:.tnn"  stated  that  "the  ability  of  rail- 
ro,%ds  to  h?ndle  a  substantial  number  of 
additional  passengers  is  hiphly  question- 
able." Thi?  conclusion  was  based  on 
testimony  to  the  effect  that  railroad 
ownership  of  pass.'^ngcr  cars  has  declined 
f'-om  30,000  in  1939  to  18,000  in  1958; 
that  the  average  age  of  passenger  cars 
as  of  January  1958  was  28'2  years:  that 
np.ny  railroads  are  not  now  able  to  han- 
dle occasior.rl  peak  movements  of  pas- 
<enper  traffic;  and  that  passenger  car 
manufacturers  are  now  almost  com- 
pl?te!y  nonexistent.  When  this  conclu- 
sion is  viewed  against  a  background  of 
t)-!e  tremendous  dependence  which  the 
militarv  places  upon  the  railroads  in 
times  o!  national  emergency — 97  percent 
of  all  military  passenger  movements  dur- 
aig  V/orld  War  II  and  an  increase  of 
303  ixTcent  in  passengers  carried  dur- 
ing World  War  n  over  previous  years — 
it  is  ob.ious  that  further  unnecessanr 
dimiuuUon  of  i>ie  i-allroad  Industry  s 
passenger  plant  cannot  be  permitted. 

The  bill  1  am  Introducing  Is  in  part, 
very  similar  to  S.  1331  in  that  paragraph 
2'i  which  would  be  added  to  section  1  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  by  section 
4  of  the  bill  would  give  Uie  railroads  Uie 
option  of  going  before  a  Sute  agency 
of  tlie  In Ui state  Commerce  Commission 
in  inteistatc  t-aln  discontinuance  of  a 
particular  wiain  before  such  discc«itinu- 
nnce  ould  take  pl'vce  and  to  prove  its 
Cikso  before  .securing  that  order.  The  bill 
would  also  require  the  Commission  to 
mtlfy  tne  military  and  civil  defense 
agencies  of  the  Nation  and  the  State  or 
States  Involved,  of  the  existence  of  Uie 
proceeding  and  also  to  notify  them  of 
the  heeruig  to  be  held  in  the  procetdirig 
at  least  30  days  m  advance  of  the  time 
set  for  the  hearing.  In  addition,  the 
bill  would  give  th.e  Commission  specific 
authoii'.y  to  imrjose  conditions  which  it 
believed    the    putlic     convenience    and 
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stores  that  arc  being  used  as  fronts  have 
written  to  me  saying  that  I  was  wrong. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS ,  ETC. 


H.R   10187    A  bill  to  extend  the   veterans' 
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necessity  might  require  in  any  discon- 
tinuance which  it  might  approve,  in- 
cluding conditions  for  the  protection  of 
employees  affected  thereby.  Intrastate 
train  discontinuance  procedures  would 
be  left  virtually  unchanged  from  thase 
provided  by  the  present  law  or  those 
which  would  be  provided  by  enactment 
of  S.  1331. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  this  bill 
by  the  addition  of  a  new  paragraph  24 
to  the  act,  would  place  upon  every  rail- 
road the  duty  to  exert  every  reasonable 
effort  to  maintain  its  passencier  service 
by  observing  minimum  standards  of 
sanitation  and  comfort  in  all  passenger 
facilities,  the  maintenance  of  convenient 
schedules  of  operation,  and  the  mainte- 
nance and  use  of  safe  and  adequate  pas- 
senger train  equipment 

New  paragraph  24  which  would  be 
added  to  the  act  by  the  bill  also  would 
empower  the  CommLsison  to  hold  hear- 
ings and  investigations  upon  a  complaint 
received  from  the  public  or  upon  its  own 
motion  to  determine  whether  a  earner 
has  discharged  its  duty  to  exert  every 
reasonable  effort  to  maintain  safe  and 
adequate  p>assenger  service  to  the  public 
and  to  meet  the  military  and  civil  de- 
fense needs  of  the  Nation.  If  the  Com- 
mission should  find  that  a  railroad  has 
not  discharged  its  duty  under  the  bill. 
it  would  then  be  empowered  to  require 
the  railroad  to  take  such  steps  as  the 
Commisison  believed  necessary  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  bill. 

An  obligation  would  be  placed  upon 
the  Commission  by  new  paraf:rraph  24  to 
see  that  the  requirements  of  the  bill  are 
met.  To  carry  out  this  obligation  the 
Commission  would  be  authorized  to  in- 
spect the  manner  m  which  the  earners 
conduct  their  passenger  train  service 
operations  and.  to  enable  the  Commi.s- 
sion  to  do  this  it  could  employ  m.spec- 
tors  who  would  have  to  file  monthly  in- 
spection reports  with  the  Commission 

Section  4  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would  authorize  the  Commission  to  call 
upon  the  military  and  civil  defen.se 
agencies  of  the  Nation,  as  well  as  other 
Federal  agencies,  for  advice  reKardins,' 
any  matters  arising  under  provisions,  of 
the  bill  and  every  such  agency  would  be 
given  the  right  to  intei-vene  u.s  a  party 
in  any  proceeding  arising  under  the  bill 
Section  5  of  the  bill  specifically  pro- 
vides that  it  would  have  no  effect  on  any- 
thing which  exists  as  a  result  of  or  comes 
within  the  purview  of  the  Railwav  Labor 
Act. 

Section  6  makes  the  penalty  provi.s.ons 
of  section  16' 8'  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  applicable  to  train  di.scon- 
tinuances. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  ai.^o  conta.n.^ 
definitions  of  the  terms  "pa-^senger  train 
service."  '  pa.^sent,er  tram,  and  pas- 
senger traffic."  The  definitions  are  in- 
tended to  cover  passenger  train  .service 
as  that  term  is  normally  understood 

If  the  serious  problem  which  has  been 
created  by  the  threatened  extinction 
of  railroad  passenger  train  service  is  to 
be  solved,  at  least  partially,  the  imme- 
diate enactment  of  legislation  such  a.s 
that  described  above  is  imperative.  At 
I 


the  present  time  no  regulatorv'  agency 
has.  authority  to  protect  the  military 
and  defense  needs  of  this  Nation  and  the 
public  from  the  total  elimmation  of  all 
rai.road  passenger  service. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts  Mr 
Speaker.  I  a.'^k  unanimou.-  cun.sem  to  ad- 
dress the  Hou.se  for  I  mmu'e 

"^he  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts'' 

'~here  w  a.^^  no  objection. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Massiichu.setts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  rollcall  No  3  on  Tue.sday. 
February  2.  on  the  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lution House  Concurrent  Re.solution  459, 
exi)ressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  any 
variation  in  the  traditional  mterpreta- 
tio.-i  of  the  treaties  between  th.e  United 
Spates  and  the  Republic  of  Panama  shall 
be  made  only  pursuant  to  treaty,  amend- 
ed, I  was  unavoidably  absent  Had  I  been 
present  and  voting  I  would  have  voted 
"yt-a  " 

(Dn  rollcall  No  4  on  Tuesday.  February 
2.  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  465.  ex- 
pressing the  indignation  of  Congress  at 
the  recent  desecrations  of  house  of  wor- 
ship and  other  sacr<^d  sites,  I  was  un- 
av  )idably  absent  Had  I  been  present 
ani  votitig  I  would  have  vot^-d  "yea." 


GAMBLING    IN    THE    CITY    OF    NEW 
YORK 

The  SPEAKER  Under  previous 
oriier  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  i  Mr  Powell]  is  recognized 
for  30  minutt'> 

Mr  POWELL  Mr  Speaker,  I  ri.se  to- 
day as  I  have  for  the  past  three  Wednes- 
days to  bring  before  this  bod./  and 
th-?  Nation  the  continued  massive  indif- 
ference of  the  authorities  of  my  town 
toward  the  numbers  racket  plus  the  in- 
formation that  comes  to  me  each  week 
concerning  various  places  that  are  oper- 
at.ng  in  my  area  of  New  York,  together 
wi:h  the  names  of  the  men  who  are  op- 
erating some  of  them  with  the  exact 
addresses, 

N'ew  information  has  reached  me  with- 
in the  past  few  minutes.  I  now  have  the 
name  and  the  address  of  a  foi-mer  mem- 
be.-  of  the  Bureau  of  Intr>rnal  Revenue 
who  wa.s  ttie  deputy  collector  of  Man- 
hattan and  who  resu'ned  in  1952  to  be- 
come the  numbers  boss  of  lower  Harlem. 

His  name  is  Harry  Peit.  former  ad- 
dress was  207  East  202d  Street,  Bronx. 
.N'  Y  and  he  operates  from  116th  Street 
down  in  the  Harlem  area.  His  head- 
quarters are  various  houses  on  115th 
Street  between  Lenox  and  St.  Nicholas 
A\enups  He  uses  two  places  for  his 
telephone  communications.  One  is  a 
restaurant  called  the  Asia  Curry  place 
at  100  West  115th  Street  The  other  is 
the  drugst^ire  on  the  corner  of  115th 
Street  and  Lenr-x  Avenue,  on  the  West 
Side 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  absolutely  shocking 
that  a  former  official  of  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  who  was  in  charge  of 


this  area  as  a  member  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  staff  resigned  in  order  to  be- 
cf>me  the  numbers  boss  of  this  same  area 

I  would  like  also  to  read  a  copy  of  a 
letter  which  went  to  the  Police  Commis- 
sioner   of    New    York    on    January    23 
Nothing  has  been  done  concerninK  this 
letter     A  copy  was  forwarded  to  me 

This  letter  points  out  that  the  writer 
is  a  former  teacher  in  the  public  schools 
of  New  York  and  had  been  for  many 
years  a  patron  of  the  Bickford  Restau- 
rants throughout  the  city,  presently  tak- 
ing his  or  her  meals  at  ♦?;»■  Bickford 
Restaurant  on  the  corner  ol  Broadway 
and  145th  Street. 

This  letter  reads  as  follows: 

New  York.  N  Y  ,  January  23,  1990. 
Mr    Stephen  P    KrNifKBT, 
Police  Comrnxsxioner , 
Neu-   York.  N  Y 

Dkar  Mk.  Ktnnedt:  I  am  a  former  t«acher 
In  the  public  schooU  of  New  York  City. 
For  many  years.  I  have  been  a  patron  of 
the  Bickford  Restaurant*  throughout  the 
city  Presently  I  am  taking  my  meals  in  the 
Bickford  Restaurant  at  the  corner  of  Broad- 
way and  145th  Street  1  have  discovered 
that  gambling  has  Invaded  this  restaurant 
in  the  form  of  numbers,  and  its  presence  Is 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  decent 
clientele 

The  men  who  have  Invaded  my  favorite 
eating  place  with  their  gambling  buslnes* 
are  white  Americans.  I  have  hetu-d  them 
addressed  as  Lynch.  George,  and  Mr  Jenkins 
They  have  a  booming  business  in  numbers 
among  the  colored  and  white  patrons  The 
manager  of  the  restaurant  has  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  gambling  here,  as  I  have 
seen  him  making  wagers  on  the  numbers 
with  Mr  Jenkins  He  Is  en  rapport  with 
all  the  gamblers,  and  he  Is  an  avid  devotee  of 
that  phase  of  the  numbers  known  as  "single 
action." 

I  waa  not  aware  of  the  serious  nature  of 
my  surroundings,  until  the  recent  attack 
on  the  numbers  by  Congressman  Adam 
Clatton  Powkll.  If  the  activity  here  may 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  Judgment,  there  Is 
much  truth  to  what  the  Congressman  Is 
saying.  Three  white  men  are  collecting 
numbers  In  a  public  restaurant,  every  day, 
without  Interference  from  the  police. 

Despite  what  I  have  seen,  it  Is  difficult 
for  me  to  believe  that  the  apparent  Immu- 
nity of  these  men  Is  due  to  any  de«l  with 
the  pohcK  I  should  prefer  to  believe  that  Is 
mere  coincidence  that  they  have  not  been 
arrested.     Is  it  coincidence? 

I  would  like  a  definitive  answer. 
Respectfully  yours. 


Retired 
(Copy    to    Representative    Adam    Ci-atton 
Powell.) 

I  therefore  sent  the  commissioner  a 
telegram  today  asking  him  for  the  good 
of  our  town  to  transfer  from  Upper  Man- 
hattan the  three  police  inspectors  who 
now  are  in  charge.  Insp>ector  Burns, 
Inspector  Nidos,  and  Inspector  Whalen; 
and  I  said  in  this  telegram.  "I  am  not 
bringing  any  charges  against  these  three 
men."  but  I  state  that  in  view  of  the  mas- 
sive indifference  and  continued  flagrant 
disregard  of  law  that  for  the  good  of  our 
town  this  action  is  long  overdue.  Harlem 
needs  new  police  chiefs. 

I  finally  would  like  to  put  into  the 
Record  another  list;  and  may  I  say  so 
far  I  have  put  into  the  Record  about 
50  places  with  the  names  of  gamblers 
in  charge,  and  not  a  single  one  of  these 
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stores  that  are  being  used  as  fronts  have     EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC.        H  R  ioi67   A  bin  t«  extend  the  vet*ra:.6- 

written   o  me  saying  that  I  waa  wrong.  ^^  ,,^„t,v»     '^^"''^  ''^'^  P^°^^^  *«  February  i,  1965    u> 

Now    I    woull    Uke    to    put   some    more      ^ZJ^^^^    }^  ^  °^  rule  XXTV   executive      provide  for  direct  loans  to  veterans  m  areas 

in.     Ihese  are  places  being  operated  by     ^n^^ication*   were   taken   from   the     where  housing  credit  is  otherwise  not  gencr- 


banker^.  mair.ly,  Vincent  Curbello  and 
Philly  Black.  These  are  known  hoods. 
These  are  the  ilares  they  are  operating: 
29  East  104tli  Street.  El  Flaco:  860 
Lexington  Avenue,  a  bakery-;  In  a  bar 
and  grill  at  1  5-116  Lexm^t  n  Avenue. 
the  Friendly  Bar;  and  another  bar  and 
grill    called     t  le    Flat    Tone     ni    Tlurd 


Speaker's  table  ano  referred  as  follows: 

1770  A    letter  from  the  President   of    the 

B  .Aj-d  of  C  /rr.mlssioi.ers  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  trai.sml'Unp  a  d.'^aft  ot  pr^jposcd 
legislation  fiiti  r.cd  '  a  bill  to  provide  revenue 
r  r  •!.?  Di'T'.c!  '  C-  :i;inbla,  and  for  other 
t  ijr;>  -■•-  :o  the  Committee  ou  the  District 
of  C'-<>!unib!a 

1771  A  letter  from  tlie  Assletant  Secret.arv 


a.ly  available,  and  for  other  purpoees: 
Committee  on  Veteran*'  .Affairs 
By   Mr.    INOUYB: 

HR  lOlM  A  bill  to  authorize  the  iise  of 
air  CArne.-s  to  facilitate  the  expec.tious 
tranEpLirtation  of  mail  to  and  from  Hawaii, 
firid  f  .r  oTiier  purp-.ses;  to  the  Committee 
on  Pofct  oaice  and  CivU  Service. 

HR  10169.  A   bill    to   adjust    the   rates   of 


Avenue    and    lD6th    Street:    and    a    store      ^^   Dc-feuse.  relative   to   requertlr.g  apprcval      basic    compensation    of    certain    ofBccrs    and 


called  the  Fast  Harrv-  Store,  a  Rood  name 
for  it.  216  Esut  112th  Street  and  then 
three  bankers  loerating  on  IHth  Street, 
at  14.  18.  and  J6  East  11  Uh  Street. 

I  trust  that  I  will  lia\e  more  Informa- 
tion next  wecis.  I  again  say  t/ial  I  1,  pe 
the  police  department  of  our  town  will 
see  that  this  corruption  if  not  v^ipcd  out 
is  at  least  subdaed. 


for  the  construction  of  a  one-ur.;t  N.itlciial 
Gu.ard  a.-mory  with  motor  vehicle  st-ira^Te 
building  at  Welch,  W  Va.,  to  replace  an  exist- 
ing armory  which  recently  wm  destroyed  by 
fire  ;  urtuant  to  sections  2233  ar.d  2i3.3a  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  as  amended,  to 
the  C.-'.mmltt^e  on  Armed  Services. 

1772.  A  letter  from  the  vice  president  and 
comptroller,  DC  Transit  Systrm.  Ine  rela- 
t've  to  the  filing  of  a  report  which  sho.ild  be 


en.ployees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
f.ir  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post   Office  .uid  Civil  Service. 

H.R  '0170  A  br.l  to  pre  vide  thiit  the  y-eo- 
ple  of  Guam  shall  be  represented  by  a  Rtsi- 
dent  Commissioner  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
fentat.ves  df  the  U.-nted  States;  to  the 
Committee   on    Interior   and   Insular   Affairs. 

H.R.  10171  A  biil  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19  =  4  to  allow  a  taxpayer  to 


filed    by   January   31    of   each   year,    and    re-      cieduct  for  income  tax  purpoees  certain  spe- 


SPECIAL    ORDERS    O:  ANTED 

By  unanlm'-us  consent,  p.^rmision  to 
address  the  H.>use  followir.p  the  It^i'^la- 
tlve  program  and  any  .Ri.fH-  nl  order? 
heretofore  ent :'red  wh'    'r:'.-;;p.;  to 

Mr  V/o?  r,  !or  PO  n;  :;nrp''  on  ThU'-?'- 
day  cf  next  wick,  to  di;.cuss  a  peopi'^-to- 
people  program. 

Mr  PowELi  <at  t'le  request  of  Mr 
McCcPMA'TO.  for  ."^0  minutes  earh,  on 
T^iesday.  Pfbiiiary  9,  and  Wcdne.sday. 
^bruary  10. 


EIPTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  CoNCRFisiosAL 
RxcoBD.  or  to  revise  ai:id  exu^nd  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Dkcvz. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi. 

<At  the   re:  ue.'st   of    Mr     M^nRM*rK, 


que«ting  an  extension  of  2  weeKs  to  file 
tills  rejxjrt  due  to  certain  accounting  prob- 
lems delaying  the  rendition  of  this  rejion, 
pursuant  to  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  4,  19:3  fPubllc43£);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Dlrtrlct  of  Columbia 

1773  A  Utter  from  the  Comptroller  0?n- 
eral  of  fae  United  State?  trr^ncmlttlng  a 
report  on  examination  of  the  negotiation  of 
prices  for  ralssUe  ccmponcnts  under  purchase 
orders  issued  to  various  suppliers  by  I>ji!glas 
Aircraft  Co.,  Inc..  Santa  Monica.  Calif.,  a 
subcontractor  under  Department  of  the 
Army  prime  contracts  for  N'ke  mlsElles;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1774.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  transm't- 
tlng  a  report  relative  to  the  General  Services 
Administration  enterlrg  Into  certain  con- 
tT-acts  during  c-l^ndsr  y?ar  1959  pursuant  to 
Public  Lnw  85-804;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jud. clary. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
and  to  include  extraneous   matter,   the     severally  referred  as  follows : 


following:  > 
Mr.  RoDiNO. 
Mr.  Biocic 


SENATE    JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 
A  Joint  re.'!o:utlon  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following    title    was    taken     from     the 
Speaker's  table  and.  under  the  rule    re- 
ferred as  follows: 

8 J.  Res.  39.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
amendments  tj  the  Conrtltutlon  of  the 
United  States  to  authorize  Governors  to  fill 
temporary  Tarancles  In  the  Hou.«e  of  Repre- 
MnUtlvoa.  to  aloltsh  tax  and  property  quall- 
ficaUoDs  for  elet.-tora  In  Federal  election."  and 
to  enfranchise  the  people  of  Uie  District  of 
Columblji;  to  the  Corruuiti^e  oo.  tne  Judi- 
ciary. 


AI)  JOURNM  ENT 

Mr.  McCO;i:.L\CK  Mr  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  Huuse  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  v^as  asreed  to. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  19  min- 
utes pm.)  the  Hcu.'^e  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday.  Februarj-  i.  1P60.  at 
12  o'clock  iiocn. 


By  Mr    BASS  of  Tennessee: 

H.R.  10162.  A  bin  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  pnjTnent  of 
diaabllity  Insurance  bsneflts.  to  an  Individ- 
ual otherwise  qualified  therefor,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  such  individuals  dUabiUty;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BENTLEY: 

H  R  1C163.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  not  extend  any  flnan- 
cl.».l  or  other  assistance  for  housing  with  re- 
spect to  which  there  Is  or  may  be  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  race,  creed,  cr  color,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr    BURKE  cf  Kentucky: 

H.R.  10164.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of 
the  locks  and  dam  No.  41  on  the  Ohio  River 
at  Louisville,  Ky.;  to  the  Committee  on  P.i'o- 
llc  Works 

By   Mr    DUUCRI: 

HR  10165  A  blU  to  amend  the  Tr.terstate 
C'>mmerce  Act,  as  air.ended.  so  as  to 
8l.rpI.^;■.,heu  and  Improve  the  nat.onal  tran.^- 
f>- >rtjit; -U  sjitem,  luiure  the  protectic.n  of 
tiie  ;  .-.h;;!-  Ir'rrpst.  and  for  other  pu.'po.'-os, 
to  the  C  >mrr.i't,e*  on  Inte.'-state  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

By   Mr    HOU.AND: 

H  R  :  j:66.  a  bill  to  am«nd  Utle  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  prr>vjde  for  the  payment  of 
p^nf.oua  i-i  v»*tP:-uns  of  Wurid  War  I,  Vc  the 
Cjmniiliee  ^i.  Veteran*'  A'Ta.rs. 


clal  assessr-.ents  and  other  charges  n-.i.Ue 
against  him  or  his  property  under  !oca:  law 
without  regard  to  whether  they  tend  to 
Increase  the  value  of  such  property;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wiys  and  Means. 
By   Mr    RODINO: 

H  R  10171  A  bjll  to  Ftrengthen  the  cr'..-r.l- 
na:  penalties  for  the  mailing,  impcrtlnp.  or 
trnnsjiortlnp  cf  obscene  matter,  and  for 
lather  purp<;«es.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
J  idiclary. 

By  Ml-    ROGERS  of  Colorado: 

HR  10173  A  biU  to  ad.tufit  Uie  rates  of 
baf-.c  compcns'^tlon  of  certain  ofTlcers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and   Civil   Service. 

By  Mr    THOMPSON  of  Lc.ulsiana- 

H  R  10174  A  bin  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  comp*>nfation  of  certain  ofEcerg  and 
employees  cf  the  Federal  Go^ernment.  and 
for  othej  pur)x>Fes.  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  .-^nd  Civil  Service. 
By    Mr.    HARMON 

H  On  Res  578  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pr-^.-sini:  t!u'  sense  of  the  Contrress  that  the 
US  niiral.rium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear 
xjci.p  .ns  6h  ill  be  ccntinued,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Fore'.cn   Affairs. 

Br   Mr    TEAGUE  of   Texas: 

H  Cf^n  Res  579  Concu-Tent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  prlnV.np  of  additional  copies 
of  a  veterf-nj'  benehts  calculator;  to  the  Com- 
mittee en  House  Adminiftratlon. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  c]:iu.'=c  4  of  rule  XXII, 

The  SPE.IKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  L^glslEture  of  the  Stcte  of  South  Car- 
oi'na,  mem  )rlallrlng  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  ap^ropriat* 
funds  t/j  conduct  ba-slc  and  applied  research 
at  a  research  center  to  be  established  m  the 
Pee  I->ee  area  of  South  Carolina  on  problems 
in\  /Ived  in  the  usage  ol  soil  and  w.  :er  re- 
s^ivircfcs  u.  tne  Middle  Atli-ntic  cauj?:..;  pl'i-ins 
area,  wh.lch  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior   and   Insul.i.r   Affr.i.-s. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLITIONS 

Under  cause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  re  solutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
H.R   lOnr    A    blU   for    the  relief  of   Peggy 
I^irne  Mjitt-sou,    to  the   Conunlttee  on    the 
Judici&ry. 


^:>; 


!  'Jit' 
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By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky : 
H.R.  10178.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Dr 
Mehmet  Arik  and  Sevln  Arlk,    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PHrEDEL: 

«■  n      10177       *     hill      frvr     tVi«     rtkWof     r\f     rV-tatna 


Thomas  Dooley;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr   KTUDAT: 
HR   10179    A   bUl    for   the   reUef   of   Wong 
Sill    Llm    (also   knowTi    as    Tsang   SlU    Llmi, 


rj-^  t-Ktt  r^/~.r- 


^  k^  A       T«,,-lt^ 


PEllTIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clau.se  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Vi.i  Tyie  SPE.^KER  presented  a  petition  of 
William  M  Cavaney.  Loe  Angeles.  Calif  .  rela- 
tive Ui  the  space  program,  and  requesting  a 
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other  fields,  si-ems  to  satisfy  about  every- 
one— everyone,  that  is.  except  the  farmer 
who  raufct  still  make  his  liviiig  farming  the 
soil  and  raising  livestock 

We  get  lots    if  mall  and  publicity  releases 
from      Industr  r!       ^irpanlzat ;,.!-.        financial 


Sixth  Forecast  of  even  lower  farm 
prices  and  net  income  for  1960. 

Seventh  Five  Presidential  vetoes  of 
major  farm  bills  in  7  years. 

Prosperity    for    our    farmers    can    be 


tional  Automobile  Dealers  Association  is 
currently  holding  its  annual  convention 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

I  should  like  to  express  my  own  per- 
sonal   wi.«;hp.<;   for   a    vorw    B^^n/^c^cfl,^    ^^r. 


I*' 


'  &■ 


-I.  t 


It 


m 
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By  Mr.  BURKE  or  Kentuclry : 
H.R.  10176.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Dr 
Mehmet  Arlk  and  Sevtn  Arlk,    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
HJl.  10177.  A  bUl    for  the   relief  of  Costas 
PoraJtls:  to  the  Cominlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   HOLLAND: 
H  R.  10178    A  bill  providing  for  the  award 
of  the  CongreMlonal  Medal  of  Honor  to  Dr. 


Thomas  Dooley;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr   KTLDAT: 

HR   10179    A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Wong 
Sill    Llm    ( also   knowTi    as   Tsang   Sill    Llm  i , 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    WOLF: 

HR  10130  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr 
and  Mrs  Hubert  Kroeger.  to  the  Conunlciee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PEllTION.S,  FTC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

333  The  SPE.^KER  presented  a  F>etlUon  of 
WUUam  M  Cavaney  Loe  Angeles.  Calif.,  rela- 
tive U)  the  ^pace  program,  and  requesting  a 
contract  for  research  and  development  of 
the  Aerofoil  Mark  I.  AMI.  and  other  models 
and  types,  air  and  apace  crafts,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


In  Defense  of  a  Loyalty  Oath 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or    P«Nl«STl.VA!<n.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Wednesday,  February  3,  1960 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr  Speaker,  next  to 
the  high  honor  I  enjoy  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  there  is  that  which  accrue."^  to 
me  by  reason  of  some  17  years  as  a 
member  of  the  American  Leg. on  s  Na- 
tional Publications  Commi.ssion  Thi,s 
group  is  charged  with  the  re.sponsibility 
of  managing  the  American  Legion  mag- 
azine, the  organization's  nationw.rlp 
publication,  and  it  is  becau.=;p  of  that  a.^- 
sociation  that  I  have  particular  pride  m 
an  article  appearing  in  our  current  i.=;.sue 
entitled,  "Why  Can't  Some  of  Our  Uni- 
versities Be  Fair  to  the  US.  Congress''" 

This  splendid  article  rather  eflectively 
answers  the  criticism  leveled  at  the  loy- 
alty oath  reqiured  under  the  provisions 
of  the  National  Defen.se  Education  Act 
and  is  from  the  pen  of  Managing  Editor 
Robert  B  Pitkin,  a  distinguished  jour- 
nalist and  a  personal  friend  of  mine 
Incidentally,  in  addition  to  hi.s  personal 
qualifications  for  the  task  of  an.swenn>; 
Congress'  collegiate  critics,  it  would 
seem  pertinent  to  point  out  that  Mr, 
Pitkin  is  the  son  of  Dr.  Walter  B  Pitkin. 
a  former  distinguished  profe.ssor  of  jour- 
nalism at  Columbia  University  and  one 
of  America's  best  known  authors. 

In  answermg  criticism  by  the  presi- 
dent of  Yale  of  the  action  of  Congress 
in  this  instance  Mr.  Pitkm  identifl-,-..  the 
charges  as  'complaints  Nos.  1.  2.  and 
3  and  replies  to  them  m  order. 

Complaint  No.  1  that  Congress  has 
singled  out  college  students  for  "dis- 
trust" above  all  other  Federal  bene- 
ficiaries is  answered  by  pointing  out 
that  this  is  a  defense  program  and  that 
on  the  assumption  that  the  student  may 
someday  be  handling  defense  secret.^  we 
have  a  right  to  be  sure  of  his  loyalty 

Complaint  No.  2  that  loyalty  oaths 
will  not  make  a  person  loyal  is  answered 
by  reminding  the  complainants  that 
first  It  will  prevent  subsidizing  someone 
who  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  pledge 
loyalty  to  the  United  States;  and  second 
it  will  provide  the  Government  with  an 
instrument  for  proceeding  against  per- 
jtirers. 

Complaint  No.  3  that  loyalty  oaths 
lead  to  political  and  religious  oath.s  Mr 
Pitkin  dismisses  as  comple'ely  irrple- 
vent  and  unsupported  by  any  previous 
action    uken    by    the    Congress   in    this 


field-  And  then  Mr  Pitkm  suL'gests  to 
the  president  of  Yale  that  he  mitiht  !<K)k 
into  some  of  the  secret  oaths  exacted  on 
his  own  campus  by  college-sanctioned 
fratermties 

To  sum  up  Bob  Pitkin  has  done  an 
admiraule  job  in  pinpointing  the  in- 
accuraci-s  and  fallacies  in  the  charges 
leveled  at  the  so-called  loyalty  oath  and 
in  addition  he  has  supported  Congre.ss 
in  the  discharge  of  its  sworn  duty  as  has 
no  other  writer  in  my  recollection.  The 
American  Legion  magazine  article  in 
full  was  made  a  part  of  the  extension 
of  remarks  of  the  Honorable  A.  S.  Her- 
LONG,  Jr.,  on  February  1  and  is  recom- 
m.ended  to  the  careful  perusal  of  every 
citizen  who  believes  that  the  protection 
of  our  Government  from  enemies  both 
foreign  and  domestic  is  a  paramount  re- 
sponsibility of  every  American. 


A  Bill  To  Strengthen  Penaltiei  for  Send- 
in?  Obscene  Literature  Through  the 
Mails 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 

OF     NFW      JFRSEY 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVFS 

Wednesday.  February  3,  I960 

Mr    RODINO.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 

trodu'-ir..-  '  'iiy  a  bill  already  introduced 
by  Mr-  (i^^wHA.v,  which  strengthens 
the  penalties  for  sending  obscene  litera- 
ture through  the  mails. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  these  smut 
salesmen,  as  they  have  t>een  called,  do  a 
$500  million  busines.s  a  year.  This  can 
only  mf^an  that  our  present  laws  are  not 
strong  enough  to  deter  them  from  these 
imm'  r=il  activities. 

I  feel  that  we  must  make  the  penal- 
ties so  .severe  that  this  business  will  sim- 
ply not  be  worthwhile. 

No  one  knows  how  much  juvenile  de- 
linquency might  be  prevented  if  this  lit- 
erature were  not  readily  available  to 
every  yountr^Cf  r  Wp  do  kno'v  that  there 
13  a  definite  hnk  b'^tween  obscenity  and 
sex  crimes,  and  that  obscene  matter  con- 
tributes to  the  general  corruption  of 
youthful  moraLs 

Congre.s,s  ha.s  a  responsibihty  to  spf>  to 
it  that  this  source  of  corruption  is  di.s- 
couraged  I  think  that  one  way  in  which 
this  can  t>e  accomp!i5hed  is  to  raise  the 
max.mim  a.nd  m:nimum  penalties,  as 
th.-;  bill  does,  and  to  make  pn.son  terms 
mandatory  even  for  first  ofTender.s. 


The  Economic  Plight  of  the  American 
Family  Farmer 

EXTENSION   OF   HFM.^.RKS 

HON    LAWRENCE  BROCK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R£i  i<K.-EN  1  ATIVE8 
Wednesday,  February  3,  1960 

Mr  BROCK  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 18  this  year  my  insertion  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  was  entitled,  "How 
Many  Farmers?"  and  dwelled  on  the 
economic  factors  that  are  fast  reducing 
the  population  of  our  family  farms. 
With  little,  if  any.  firm  assistance  from 
the  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  national  administration,  the  family 
fanner  in  America  is  slowly  but  surely 
being  forced  Into  bankruptcy.  The  pe- 
riod for  him  to  emerge,  in  the  face  of 
expenditures  exceeding  income,  is  long 
overdue  and  fading  fast,  particularly  so 
when  no  administrative  efforts  are  t)eing 
made  to  give  him  a  fair  and  just  share  of 
the  increasing  wealth  of  our  national 
economy. 

The  economic  plight  of  the  American 
family  farmer  is  profoundly  expre.s.sed 
in  the  attached  editorial  published  in 
the  January  28  issue  of  the  Burt  County 
'Nebr  )  Plaindealer,  an  enterprising 
weekly  newspaper  that  is  close  to  the 
agricultural  situation.  The  editorial 
goes  further  than  the  problem  of  the 
family  farmer,  and  emphasizes  the  root 
of  the  evil  will  eventually  reach  the 
small  businessman  in  the  rural  commu- 
nities and  destroy  him  along  with  the 
farmer. 

This  editorial,  and  more  like  It  that 
have  been  published  throughout  the 
land  are  reminders  of  the  voice  of  St. 
John,  crying  in  the  wilderness,  hoping 
that  the  message  will  be  heeded  before 
it  is  too  late.  The  national  administra- 
tion agricultural  policies  of  the  past  7 
years  have  brought  nothing  more  than 
economic  stagnation  to  the  agricultural 
areas  of  the  country,  and  I  will  endeavor 
to  emphasize  seven  primary  reasons  in  a 
further  paragraph  following  the  edi- 
torial. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  per- 
mission of  my  colleagues  to  extend  my 
remarks,  may  I  commend  your  atten- 
tion to  the  timely  and  warning  editorial 
of  the  Burt  County  Plaindealer: 

Farm    Program    Pi.easis    Nearly    Evkxtonk, 
EXCI3T  THE  Farm  KB 

Secretary  Benson's  farm  prugram,  under 
which  thousands  of  farmers  are  leaving  the 
land  to  seek  more  lucrative  employment  in 
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other  fields,  si  cms  to  satisfy  about  every- 
one— everyone,  that  Is,  except  the  farmer 
who  miifct  still  makp  hiR  living  farming  the 
soil  and  raising  llve«t.  -ck 

We  get  lots  )f  mall  and  puhilrlty  releases 
from  industr  n\  nrpjinlzat ;.  .t:.  finanrlal 
groufjs,  RepuMlran  j>'>lit  trians  educat'Ts 
and  farm  adv.ser.i  with  c;  ry  secure  Jobs, 
who  plead  thf  rsuse  of  ■  freiKiom  for  the 
farmer"  and  the  Benjwm  program 

Cheap  food  Is  fine  for  the  fellow  who 
doesnt  have  U  p)roduce  it  at  a  loss  ai.d  we 
must  keep  eat.n'  costs  down"  evrn  though 
everything  els"  Inriudlng  tp.xr*  continues 
to  climb  In  these  days  of  prosp»rity  created 
by  contlnuou.'ly  growing  G  .'-rnmcnt  bu- 
reaus, ft  record  national  debt  and  more 
and  more  taxes. 

The  day  when  a  hard-working  farmer 
could  support  his  family  on  a  m  xjernteiy 
sized  farm  will  s<-)  >u  be  a  time  of  the  past 
and  the  little  business  In  rural  commcmties 
will  fall  Tlctlm  to  the  same  condition.'?  which 
are  selling  the  farmer  down  the  road  will 
that  be  good  for  Amprlca'  We  dent  think 
•o. 
FARM     INCOMI     STATU*     r*,<JT       vv.r.-zrrr      avc 

rUTVRK 

First.  Farm  pnce.s  at  77  percent  of 
parity,  the  lowest  m  19  years 

Second.  Farmer's  shaie  of  c^n.'^umer's 
food  dollar  at  37  cents,  lowe.'^t  in  20  years. 

Third.  Net  farm  income  $10  3  billion 
(1959),  lowest  in  17  year,'^ 

Fourth.  Farmers'  out-of-pocket  net 
Income  losses  since  1952  almost  $20  bil- 
lion. 

Fifth.  Farm  production  expenses  at 
new  peak  of  $26  billion  in  1959.  u.'^ing 
up  68  cents  out  of  each  gross  farm  dol- 
lar.   That'-:  almast  a.s  bad  as  1932. 


Sixth  Forecast  of  even  lower  farm 
prices  and  net  income  for  1960. 

Seventh  Five  Presidential  vetoes  of 
major  farm  bills  in  7  years. 

Prosperity  for  our  farmers  can  be 
broupht  about  only  by  passage  of  good. 
workable  farm  let:isiation  that  will  boost 
the  net  Income  of  farm  families,  and 
by  revamping  our  lop.'^ided  national  econ- 
omy mt-o  some  .«:emblance  of  equal  bal- 
ance between  the  annual  incomes  of  the 
urban  mdu.'^tnal  worker.^  and  other  hi-^h- 
pavKie  occupatioix'i,  and  the  farmer  who 
to  1-  ,n  our  a'.'ricu'.tura!  areas  Lnrk  of 
e<-iuai  prosperity  for  the  farmer  will  not 
only  destroy  small  bn  mess  in  the  rural 
communitie.':  but  will  be  reflected  in  con- 
.^idr-able  measure  tlircuc?hout  tl-ie  in- 
dustrial and  m.inufactuimp  areas  of  the 
rest  of  the  Nation. 


Auto    Dealeri      Modern    "Minntemen"   of 
America!  Economy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARILS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILUNOLS 

IN   -niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Feb'-uary  3.  1960 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  to   the   fact    that    the   Na- 


tional Automobile  Dealers  Association  is 
currently  holding  its  annual  convention 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

I  should  like  to  express  my  own  per- 
sonal wishes  for  a  very  successful  con- 
vention to  these  auXo  dealers,  who  I  con- 
sider the  modern  minutemen  of  our 
national  economy.  I  am  delighted  that 
many  of  t  .e  automobile  dealers  from  my 
own  conpressional  district  are  partici- 
pating in  this  convention. 

We  all  snow  that  the  automobile  in- 
du.'Ury  con.>t:tutes  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant aspects  of  American  economy. 
These  men,  who  have  undertaken  the 
dilTicuU  titsk  of  promoting  the  sale  of 
automobiles,  are  performing  a  great 
service  not  only  to  the  economic  sur- 
vival of  the  United  States,  but  Indeed 
the  entire  world.  Few  people  stop  to 
realize  that  everj-  time  an  automobile  is 
sold  m  this  cx)untry.  it  touches  off  an 
economic  chain  reaction  which  assures 
employment  for  miUions  of  Americans. 

The  automobile  industry  is  undoubt- 
edly one  01  the  most  competitive  fields  of 
free  enterprise  in  this  country.  These 
men.  who  are  participating  m  this  com- 
petition as  auto  dealers,  deserve  the 
highest  respect  of  all  of  us.  'W'lthm  the 
framework  of  free  enterprise  day  in  and 
day  out,  these  are  the  men  who  manage 
to  keep  the  wheels  of  American  mdustry 
rullmp. 

I  conrratulate  them  for  their  great 
contribution  and  wish  them  profound 
success  m  their  deliberations  here  m 
■V^' ashing  ton. 


SENATE 

Tiu'nsi)A>,  I"i  luu  \u\  J.  HK/) 

The  Senate  met   at  9  30  n  ck>ck  a  m 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Rabbi  Tzvi  H  Porath,  Montgomery 
County  Jewish  Community  Chevy  Chase, 
Md.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

We  mvoke  Thy  blessinK  O  Lord,  upon 
this  session  of  the  U  S  senate  Be  Thou 
with  its  Members  Watch  over  them  and 
guard  them.  May  they  ever  be  sensitive 
to  the  needs  of  our  country  so  as  to  trans- 
late them  into  creative,  forceful,  and  in- 
telligent channel.-  May  their  moral  and 
spiritual  leadership  be  a  beacon  of  light 
to  the  people  of  these  United  States  and 
a  ray  of  hoi>e  to  humanity  everywhere. 

We  pray.  too.  that  even'  citizen  as- 
sume his  responsibility  to  be  ever  alert 
and  vigilant  In  the  support  and  defense 
of  the  sacred  ideals  and  prmciples  which 
have  molded  ihi.s  country 

May  this  land,  under  the  providence 
of  God.  be  a  stronghold  of  peace  and  an 
influence  for  good  for  all  humaruty. 
Amen. 


MEs.c^AGES  FROM  THE  PRESTOENT 

Mes-saces  in  writing  from  the  Pre.<~;dent 
of  the  United  State.'^  submitting  nomiiia- 
tions  were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  h:s  .<^ecretaries 


IITE  JOLTRN.\L 

On  request  of  Mr  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  February  3.  1960  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE  HOUSE 

A  me.s.sage  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
re-.entatives,  by  Mr  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reaciini-  clerks,  informed  the  .'-enate  that, 
pur.suant  to  the  provisions  of  section  194, 
t;tle  14  of  the  United  States  Code.  Mr, 
BuNNFK  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Mercl.ant  Marine  and  F'lshenes  had  ap- 
point.td  as  member.';  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  Coa.';!  Guard  Academy, 
on  the  part  of  the  Hou.':e,  Mr  George  P. 
MiLiEF.  of  California,  Mr  I.ennon,  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Mr  Mailliard,  of 
California 

The  me.s.sage  al.'^o  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  301,  78th  Concress.  Mr  Bonner. 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  had  appointed  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  Xo  the 
U  S  Merchant  Marine  Academy  in  1960. 
on  the  part  of  the  House.  Mr  Zllenko, 
of  New  York.  Mr  Powmnc,  of  Virginia; 
and  Mr  Ray,  of  New  York, 


following   enrolled   bills,   and  they  were 
sipned  by  the  President  pro  tempore ; 

S  640  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maybell 
King: 

S  981  Ar.  act  for  the  relief  of  T  ■«'  Holt 
i  Co  : 

S  1862  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marve  M 
Dug-gins,  and 

S  2231.  An  act  to  amend  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion providing  for  membership  and  partici- 
pation by  the  United  States  in  the  Inter- 
American  Children's  Institute.  formerly 
known  as  the  American  Internationa!  Insti- 
tute for  t:.e  Protection  of  Childhood,  as 
amended. 


LIMITATION  OP  DEBATE  DJJRINO 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr  JOIiNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule  there  will  be  the 
u.sual  morning  hour  for  the  introduction 
of  bills  and  the  transaction  of  routine 
business  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
statements  m  connection  thcrwilh  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  it   is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
TliP     me-s-sare     announced     that     the 
Spiakei  liad  affixed  his  signature  to  the 


EXECITIVE  SESSION 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  executive  busi- 
ness. 

The  motion  was  apreed  to,  and  the 
Senat.e  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive   business. 
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EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sxmdry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.; 


EXECUTTVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reptiLs  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON.  from  the  Con-.m::t^e 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Cominer  :e 

Rear  Adm.  H.  Arnold  Karo  '.a  be  Director 
Of  the  Coast  ajid  Geodetic  Survey. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON; 

George  Harold  Kiiig,  Jr.,  of  Mississippi,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Bo.ird  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System 

By  Mr.  CHAVEZ,  from  the  Commlttoe  on 
Public  Works; 

Brooks  Hays,  of  Arkansas,  ^o  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  D.rectv^rs  of  Uie  Xe:i- 
nessee  Valley  Authority. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  clerk  will  state  the  nomination 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 


CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  BOARD 

The  Chief  Clerk,  read  the  nom. nation 
of  Whitney  Gillilland,  to  be  a  meinbrr 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautiics  B-)ard. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  t€m.pore  With- 
out objection,  the  nommalion  is  c...:i- 
flrmed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Tf'Xc-.^.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  Pre;.ident  be  imm.e- 
diately  notified. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempo.-e.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLu^TIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texa.s  Mr.  Ptps!- 
dent,  I  move  that  the  Senate  re.^ume  the 
consideration  of  le?i.slative  busine?- 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


TRIBUTES  TO  THE   LATE  SENATOR 
^     WILLIAM  LANCER 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pre.sl- 
dent.  I  ask  the  attaches  of  the  Senate  on 
the  majority  and  minority  sides  to  re- 
mind Senators  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  morning  business  there  w.il  be  a 
quorum  call,  and  Senators  will  be  asked 
to  be  prepared  to  deliver  their  speeches 
In  connection  with*  the  tributes  to  be 
,  paid  to  the  late  Senator  Langer. 


SENATOR  AIKEN'S  REPORT  ON 
LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Afken]  relea.sed  a  report  on  certain 
countries  in  Latin  America — to  be  spe- 
cif.c,  Venezuela,  Brazil,  Peru,  Bolivia, 
and  Panama. 

The  reaction  to  this  report — and  it  Is 
an  outstanding  report— rias  a-,  en  tj.vcel- 


lent,  but  I  note  that  the  emphasis  has 
been  mostly  on  what  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  had  to  say  regarding  our  rela- 
tionship with  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
and  his  recommendations  specifically 
covering  the  future  use  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

I  hope  that  In  addition  to  the  material 
dealing  with  the  Republic  of  Panama 
we  shall  give  equal  consideration  to  the 
penetrating'  statement.s  and  the  objec- 
tive analysis  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  relative  to  Bra- 
zil. Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Venezuela. 

I  was  happy  to  note  In  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  an  excellent  editorial 
entitled  "Neighborly  Advice."  commend- 
ing the  senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
for  the  good  sense  he  has  displayed  in 
the  16-page  report  which  he  has  issued. 
which  is  supported  by  proof  and  Is  char- 
acterized by  good  advice. 

Also,  on  the  same  page,  there  is  an 
excerpt  from  the  report  entitled  "New 
Policy  Urged  for  Panama  Canal."  I  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  Washington 
Post  and  other  newspapers  will,  through 
their  columns,  give  as  much  publicity  to 
our  relations  with  the  other  countries, 
because  what  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
had  to  say  is  well  worth  the  attention  of 
all  Americans.  It  is  well  worth  the  at- 
tention of  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Department  of  State  and  well  worth 
the  attention  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  before  he  departs  on  his 
Latin  American  tour. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rec(  rd  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  ed'tohals  and  news 
stories  relative  to  the  Aiken  report. 

Tliere    being   no   objection,    the    edi- 
torials and  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(From   the   Washington  Post,   Feb.   4,   1960] 
Nkichborlt  Aovicx 

In  the  best  traditions  of  New  England  fru- 
gality, Vermont's  Senator  Ancsw  has  packed 
more  sense  about  Latin  America  Into  a  16- 
page  report  than  can  be  found  In  reams  of 
oCQclal  prote.  This  holds  CEpeclally  true  of 
his  remarks  on  Panama,  one  of  five  coun- 
tries the  Senator  visited  last  fall.  Mr.  Aikxn 
contends  that  It  Is  time  for  the  United  States 
to  explore  "dispassionately  and  objectively" 
the  Idea  of  Internationalizing  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  difficulties  are  candidly  noted; 
these  include  Panamanian  hostility  to  the 
proposal  and  the  sad  fact  that  many  Amer- 
icans regard  any  suggestion  of  change  as 
"heresy  or  worse." 

Now  Is  assuredly  the  time  to  begin  the 
reconsideration  that  Mr.  Axken  recommends, 
since  policy  concerning  the  Canal  is  in  state 
of  flux.  Witness  Mr.  Elsenhower's  ambigu- 
ous words  on  the  question  of  admitting  the 
Panamanian  flag  Into  the  Canal  2tone,  and 
the  overwhelming  House  vote  for  a  resolu- 
tion recommending  a  treaty  revision  before 
such  a  step  is  permitted. 

All  in  all,  Mr  A  KtN  is  urging  the  United 
States  to  reexamine  some  tired  dogmas  of 
Inter-Amerlcan  relations.  Among  them  is 
the  notion  that  free  enterprise  is  the  only 
method  that  other  hemisphere  nations  ought 
to  employ  for  economic  development.  Quite 
properly.  Latin  Americans  chide  this  coun- 
try for  reading  universal  laws  out  of  the 
unique  experience  of  American  history.  For 
example,  Mr.  Aikkm  comments  that  "TTie 
refusal  of  the  United  States  to  deal  with 
Petrobras  because  it  Is  a  (Brazilian ]  Govern- 
ment monopoly,  seems  altogether  too  doc- 
trinaire.    It   further    seems    Inconsistent   in 


the  light  of  substantial  Export-Import  Bank 
loans  to  develop  Brazilian  Government  steel 
production." 

For  too  long,  a  vapor  of  comforting  cUch6« 
h.LS  surrounded  discussions  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. By  letting  in  a  little  New  England  air, 
Mr.  Aiiu:m  may  be  clearing  the  way  fi>r  soma 
needed  action. 

(From  the  Washington  Poet,  Feb    4,  1960] 

Nrw    PoLicT   Urges    rom    Panajaa    Canai. 
(By  Senator  Gcokgk  D    Aikk*  ) 

Panama  has  about  1  million  p>eople  who 
are  very  poor  and  about  50  families  who  are 
very  rich.  It  has  the  Canal  Zone  with  about 
3,500  Americans,  all  of  whom  are  rich,  rela- 
tive to  most  Panamanians,  and  many  of 
whom  obviously  feel  themselves  the  social 
superiors  of  all  Panamanians. 

Given  the  economic  and  social  conditions 
which  exist  In  Panama,  it  Is  not  surprising 
that  there  should  be  widespread  unrest.  In- 
deed, the  surprising  thing  U  that  there  haa 
not  been  more. 

Panama  has  historically  lived  ofT  Its  geog- 
raphy. •  •  •  Aside  from  some  banama  plan- 
tations and  shrimp  fisheries,  the  country 
has  few  other  resources  that  are  developed, 
though  It  has  considerable  agricultural  land 
that  could  be  developed.  In  its  history,  Pan- 
ama has  bad  only  the  most  fleeting  periods 
of  social  reform,  and  It  has  only  recently 
begun  to  be  touched  by  the  wave  of  reform 
movements  which  are  agitating  much  of  the 
rest  of  Latin  America. 

In  this  situation,  the  United  States  offers 
a  natural  and  Inviting  target.  It  would  be 
attractive  to  demagogs  In  any  event.  It 
becomes  irresistible  In  view  of  tbe  need  for 
an  outlet  for  popular  unrest  which  might 
otherwise  be  directed  against  the  Panama- 
nian oligarchy. 

This,  I  think.  Is  the  real  explanation  for 
the  demonstrations  of  November  3  and  28, 
1969.  It  is  an  explanation  which  goes  far 
deeper  than  Panamanian  desires  to  fly  the 
Panamanian  flag  In  the  Canal  Zone  or  dls- 
saLisfacticn  over  such  Issues  as  Canal  Zone 
employment  or  third -country  purchases  It 
Indicates,  also,  that  given  a  continuation  of 
the  present  framework  of  United  States- 
Panamanian  relations,  there  is  no  end  to 
our  troubles  In  that  country. 

And  as  long  as  the  US.  presence  In  Pan- 
ama remains  so  overwhelming,  there  will 
continue  to  be  Panamanian  agitation  over 
something  relating  to  the  canal,  regardless 
of  whatever  concessions  the  United  States 
might  make.  The  end  result  would  be  either 
holding  the  Canal  2ione  by  force  or  with- 
drawing completely. 

The  first  alternative  Is  perhaps  militarily 
feasible,  but  It  Is  wholly  Impractical  politi- 
cally In  the  20th  century.  It  would  do  un- 
told permanent  damage  to  our  political  posi- 
tion throughout  Latin  America — and  Asia 
and  Africa,  too,  for  that  matter.  The  sec- 
ond alternative  Is  also  distasteful  and  would, 
indeed,  not  solve  any  of  Panama's  problems, 
all  of  which  are  basically  unrelated  to  the 
canal. 

Should  the  situation  continue  to  deterio- 
rate as  now  seems  likely,  we  would  do  better 
to  contemplate  and  explore  fundamental 
changes  which  would  reduce  the  American 
presence  in  Panama  and  enable  us  to  share 
with  others  the  poUtlcal  nabllltles  Inherent 
In  maintaining  and  operating  the  canal.  One 
means  of  doing  this  would  be  through  Inter- 
nationalizing the  canal  and  thereby  multl- 
laterallzlng  the  problems  attendant  upon  It. 

Both  the  Organization  of  American  States 
and  the  United  Nations  offer  possible  mech- 
anisms. Of  the  two.  the  U.N.  seems  pjrefer- 
able.  because  the  canal's  importance  is  world- 
wide rather  than  hemispheric  and  becaua* 
most  of  the  principal  shipping  nations  are 
not  in  the  OAfl.  Perhaps  the  best  arrange- 
ment would  be  a  new  agency  composed  of  the 
leading  shipping  nations  of  the  world. 
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The  details  of  what  is  ultl^M|lj|^  work(Hl 
out  are  not  now  so  important'**  wflllngness 
In  the  United  States  to  explore  t>ie  idea  of 
Internationalization  dbspasplonately  and  ob- 
jectively. The  Idea  wlU  no  doubt  strike  many 
Americans  as  heresy,  or  worse.  A  calm  ap- 
praisal of  the  problem,  however,  will  reveal 
this  proposal  as  more  meritorious  than  It 
may  at  first  seem.  Adequate,  foolproof  safe- 
guards to  protect  our  own  basic  Interests,  aa 
well  as  those  of  other  maritime  nations, 
would  of  course  have  to  be  written  Into  any 
International  agreoment. 

Finally,  It  should  be  noted  that  this  pro- 
posal will  undoubtedly  be  strongly  opposed 
by  Panama,  because,  among  other  reasons.  It 
would  remove — or  at  least  reduce — a  conven- 
ient outlet  for  Panamanian  social  and  eco- 
nomic frustrations.  Panamanians  will,  bow- 
ever,  be  hard  pressed  to  find  persuasive  argu- 
nients  against  It,  If  It  Is  put  forward  In  good 
faith  and  In  good  time  by  the  United  States 
and  If  it  finds  general  support  among  other 
nations. 

It  Ls  Important  that  the  Initiative  In  tbe 
m.\tter  come  from  the  United  States  and  that 
It  come  gracefully  and  opportunely  We 
ought  not  to  wait  so  long  that  It  appears  we 
are  being  pushed  Into  a  solution,  perhaps 
a  less  desirable  one.  grudglng'y  and  against 
our  Will. 

(From  the   Christian   Science   Monitor,   Feb. 

2.   19601 

AiKXN  Bids  UNma>  Statxs  Ease  Canal  Grip 

(By  Neal  Stanford) 

Washington. — A  proposal  that  the  United 
States  internationalize  the  Panama  Canal 
has  come  up  again. 

Latest  proponent  Is  the  mild-mannered, 
hard-worklnsr  Vermont  Republican  Senator, 
Gkorge  D  Aikxn. 

His  Etiggestlon  stems  from  a  study  be  has 
Just  completed  a'ter  a  trip  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Fv-relgn  Relations  C<)mmittee  to 
several  Latin  American  counules,  including 
Panama. 

But  this  Is  not  the  first  nnd  surely  not 
the  last  proposal  for  ao  handhng  the  canal 
problem. 

There  wa5  considerable  excitement  over 
the  Issue  when  former  President  Truman 
raised  the  question  at  Potsdam  of  inter- 
nationalizing various  waterways. 

BAJSBD    LAST    TEAK 

Only  last  December  a  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity study,  made  for  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  proposed  Interna- 
tionalizing the   Panama   Canal 

But  the  chances  of  such  action  In  the 
Immediate  or  even  near  future,  are  nil 
President  Elsenhower,  when  asked  at  a  recent 
press  conference  whether  he  favored  such 
action,  answered:  "I  would  not  even  think 
<rflt." 

The  Defense  Department,  which  runs  the 
canal,  also  has  no  such  Interest  In  .any  pro- 
posal, though  it  is  pretty  well  agreed  that 
•«  a  military  asset  it  has  lost  much  of  Its 
usefulness.  Many  naval  vessels  are  too 
large  to  go  through  the  canal  Also  mis- 
siles, rockets,  jets,  etc  .  have  considerably 
reduced  the  canal's  Importance  to  national 
defense. 

What  Senator  Aikfn  and  others  argue  Is 
that  world  conditions  and  relations  are 
Changing  so  markedly  and  so  fast  that  the 
united  States  cannot  afford  to  sit  tight  and 
not  change  Its  policies  with  the  times 

There  Is  no  present  thought  of  the 
Panamanians  trying  to  throw  Uncle  Sam 
out  of  the  canal;  In  fact  that  U  about  the 
last  thing  the  Panamanians  would  really 
want,  for  the  canal  Is  their  big  source  of 
Income,  and  It  is  doubtful  If  anyone  could 
run  It  more  profitably  than  the  Panama 
Cwiai  Company  aud  the  iieieuse  Department. 

CRKATiai    VOICE    A8KKD 

But  Panama  wanU  more  of  the  profits, 
*na  It   wants   some  sign  of   residual   sover- 


eignty such  as  flying  lu  flag  along  with  the 
8-  ars  and  Stripes  In  the  Canal  Zone. 

Senator  Aiken  makes  three  suggestions  as 
to  how  the  canal  should  be  run — personally 
favoring  the  third: 

First,  that  the  Organization  of  American 
States  be  the  mechanism  for  Its  control  and 
operation,  as  it  U  a  Western  Hemisphere 
waterway. 

Second,  that  the  United  Nations  be  used, 
since  shipping  Interests  from  all  over  the 
world  use  the  canal. 

Third,  that  a  new  agency  be  set  up,  com- 
posed of  the  leading  shipping  nations  of  the 
world. 

What  Senator  Atkcn  wants  is  not  an  im- 
mediate U.S.  decision  on  the  canal's  future, 
but  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  "to  explore  the  idea  of  International- 
ization dispassionately  and  objectively." 
His  concern  is  that  the  United  States  may 
get  around  to  It  too  late,  much  as  the  British 
did  in  the  case  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

Also  he  Is  convinced  that  the  sooner  the 
canal  ceases  to  be  an  object  and  target  of 
antl-Amerlcanlsm  not  only  In  Panania  but 
all  over  Latin  America  the  better. 

He  aerees  that  a  propxssal  to  International- 
ize the  c«nal  would  be  "strongly  opposed  "  by 
Pananaa  and  denounced  In  the  United  States 
"as  heresy  or  worse." 

But  he  Is  convinced  that  the  U.S.  position 
In  Central  America  will  continue  to  de- 
teriorate and  that  sitting  tight  is  about  the 
worst  thing  it  can  do,  a.s  the  time  may  well 
come  when  "we  will  be  pushed  Into  a  solu- 
tion, po^'slbly  a  less  desirable  one,  grudgingly 
and  against  our  will." 

ADMINISTRATION    SCOaXD 

Senator  Aiken  has  some  sharp  things  to 
aay  about  Washington's  administration  of 
the  Canal  Zone  and  operations.  Both  the 
Defense  Department  and  the  Panama  Canal 
Company,  as  he  sees  It,  "are  doing  precious 
little  to  encourage  better  relations  between 
Panamanians  and  Americans  Uviiig  In  the 
Canal  Zone.  The  number  of  Americans 
resident  In  the  Canal  Zone  should  be 
reduced 

■  The  matter  of  who  has  PX  privileges  and 
what  the  PX's  may  or  may  not  sell,  needs  to 
be  settled  fairly  and  energetically." 

As  he  puts  It:  "Americans  have  made  tbe 
Canal  Zone  a  little  Island  of  luxury  In  a  sea 
of  poverty";  also  "most  Americans  living  In 
the  zone  are  culturally  isolated  from 
Panama  " 

Then  there  Is  confusion  and  redtape  In 
United  States-Panamanian  relations  over 
Canal  Zone  matters. 

(From   the  Washington   Dally  News,   Feb    2, 
19601 

MoRB  AxD  Urceb  roB  South  America 

(By  Hf^nrj-  Raymont) 

SenaUx  George  D.  Aiken.  Republican,  of 
Vermont,  yesterday  appealed  to  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  for  a  more  flexible  ard 
sympathetic  policy  toward  a  Latin  America 
which  he  said  Is  plunged  "In  a  race  betv,ecn 
evolution  and  revolution." 

The  crucial  question,  he  said,  is  whether 
Latin  America's  political  Institutions  are 
strong  enough  to  meet  the  pressing  economic 
and  social  problems  they  face.  He  urged 
the  United  States  to  help  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations  through  any  appropriate  means 
available. 

Senator  Aike3<  made  these  ob£.ervationE  in 
a  report  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  his  recent  vlrit  to  Venezuela, 
Brazil,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Panama. 

He  sounded  one  particularly  optimistic 
note.  He  said  top  government  officials  in 
Latin  America  are  "generally  first  rate  and 
•  •  •  t>ioroughly  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
problems"  they  face 

In  a  report  hailed  as  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  and  analytical  Btuciles  on  Latin 
America's  aspirations.  Senator  AuiXN  recom- 


mended substantial  changes  li:  r  .?    economic 
policy  In  the  area.     These  Included 

Avoid  protective  trade  measures  that  may 
harm  the  neighbor  economies  Quijt.'-s  on 
Venezuelan  oil  were  citc-d  as  an  ex.r.-ple  of 
a  harmful  policy 

Extend  public  funds  to  Brazil's  Govern- 
ment oil  corporation,  Peta-obra,«;  He  called 
the  State  Department's  policy  of  refusing  all 
aid  to  Petrobras  because  It  Is  Government- 
owned  "too  doctrinaire." 

Grant  loans  for  projects  of  high  social 
priority,  such  as  the  public  houshig  program 
laimched  by  Peruvian  Prime  Minister  Pedro 
Beltran. 

Encourage  a  trend  in  Latin  America  to 
reduce  military  expenditures  In  favor  of 
badly  needed  economic  projects.  He  also 
said  the  United  States  at  the  same  time 
should  adopt  a  "tougher  attitude"  toward 
requests  for  military  assistance. 

Senator  Aeken  warned  ab-out  misinterpret- 
ing friendly  criticism  of  U.S.  policies  in  Latin 
America  for  an tl-U.S  sentiment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  join  my  colleague  from  Moniana 
in  the  kind  words  he  has  just  uttered 
about  the  Senator  from  Vermont  I 
ajree  that  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
has  made  a  ver>'  real  contribution  to  our 
foreign  policy.  I  say  this  without  any 
partisan  overtones  of  any  sort 

I  hope  the  insertions  in  the  Recopd 
which  the  Senator  from  Ivlontana  has 
made  will  be  widely  read  We  thould  all 
commend  our  friend  from  Vermont  for 
having  performed  a  helpful  public 
service. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr  Presidcrt.  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
fMr  Aiken]  has  performed  a  s-aperb 
service  to  the  people  of  our  co'antry  in 
his  report  on  Latin  America.  I  am  glad 
to  join  the  able  majority  whip,  Senator 
Aiken's  colleague  en  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  in  conrratulatmg  the 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont,  and.  in 
doing  so,  in  placing  in  the  Record  edi- 
toral  and  other  comment  from  the  Na- 
tion's press  concerning  Senator  Aiken  s 
report. 

Mr.  President  there  can  be  no  question 
that  as  the  months  and  years  go  by,  the 
ties  of  friendship  and  amity  with  our 
neighbors  to  the  north  and  to  the  south 
of  us  in  this  hemisphere  grow  stronger 
as,  indeed,  they  must.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  look  on  Canada  on  Mexico, 
and  on  the  couiitries  of  Central  and 
South  America,  as  members  of  the  same 
rrcat,  western  fraternity  of  nations  here 
in  this  part  of  the  globe,  all  of  whom  are 
united  m  seeking  freedom  and  peace  with 
hor.or 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  has  sug- 
gested that  no  one — individuals  or  pov- 
rrnmpnt.s — can  "sit  ti^'ht"  any  mere. 
How  important,  and  how  true.  Here  we 
are  in  a  position  of  leadership  with  re- 
spect to  the  cause  of  peace  with  justice 
on  this  globe,  required  to  peer  over  the 
horizon  and  to  e.xtend  our  hand  of  help 
and  a.ssistance  to  those  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  who  wish  to  travel  forward 
on  the  same  high  road  with  us.  seeking 
honorable  v.ays  for  peace  and  fcr  pros- 
perity. 

The  recent  actions  of  the  Government, 
in  which  t.he  Senate  ha;:  partic.patcd,  in- 
cluding the  e.stabiishment  of  the  Intor- 
American    Bank    and    the    Development 
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Loan  Fund,  recommended  and  partici- 
pated in  by  both  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches  of  the  Government, 
demonstrate  our  recognition  of  our  re- 
sponsibility and  our  own  desire  to  lead 
and  to  lead  honorably,  and,  arm  in  arm, 
v.iih  our  free  friends,  to  bring  assurance 
for  better  tomorrows.  More  than  that.  I 
think,  bit  by  bit,  there  is  coming  home  to 
the  heart  of  America  the  urgent  need  to 
strengthen  constantly  our  ties  of  brother- 
hood with  our  neighbors  in  the  two 
Americas,  and  to  strengthen  them  m 
every  way. 

I  simply  wish  to  con^jratulate  or.p  of 
the  truly  great  Americans,  one  of  the 
great  Senators  of  our  country,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont,  who  once  a^ram 
has  performed  a  signal  and  superb  serv- 
ice to  his  people  and  to  his  Government. 
In  his  frank,  constructive  report  on  Latin 
America. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
join  the  Senator  from  California  in  com- 
mending the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from*  Vermont.  It  is  often  said  that 
a  Senator  may  be  the  conscience  of  the 
Senate,  or  the  conscience  of  his  party, 
or  the  conscience  of  the  country.  I  be- 
lieve In  this  respect  that  Senator  Aikfn 
win  qualify  for  yet  another  title.  I  think 
he  often  gives  the  spirit  to  the  -Senate, 
and  very  often  to  his  party  and  to  the 
country. 

No  man  who  fails  to  have  the  dispas- 
sionate point  of  view  and  objectivity  and 
calmness  of  spirit  c>OKsessed  by  Senator 
AxKSN  would  have  made  the  sugge.stiorj: 
and  recommendations  he  has  submitted 

One  does  not  have  to  agree  with  friends 
In  every  detail  to  appreciate  the  tre- 
mendous leavening  value  of  their  con- 
tributions. I  am  sure  Senator  Aiken  dis- 
agrees with  many  of  my  ideas,  but  ac- 
cepts them,  and  often  does  bocau^^e  ol 
the  frame  of  reference  in  which  ihey  are 
helpful. 

In  this  respect  I  bcLcvc  our  whole 
horizon  has  been  lifted  I  asrrre  with  th^: 
Senator  from  California  that  all  of  u- 
are  indebted,  as  leyu^lators.  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  ate  indebted,  to  our 
friend  and  dear  colleague.  Scnntor 
Aiken,  of  Vermont,  for  his  hi.'<toric  con- 
tribution to  our  thou:;ht  and  to  our  im- 
derstanci.r-.tj  of  our  de.'^tiny. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr  President,  I  wish 
to  join  my  col'.eag-Uf.s  m  cxpressinK'  our 
lndebte:'.''.ess  to  our  very  able  and  public- 
spirited  senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
for  the  forward  locking  and  humanitar- 
ian pro?-ram  which  he  has  recommnnded 
for  Latin  America.  Senator  AiKF>f  is  be- 
loved and  respected  by  ail  of  us.  Over 
the  years  he  has  shown  himself  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  public  servants  this 
Nation  has  ever  had 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  like  to  con- 
tinue my  "eulogy"  of  Senator  Aiken,  but 
I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  so  eloquently  stated  his 
view,  and  I  share  It  so  complete^',  that 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  everj-- 
thing  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  said 
about  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  will  continue,  and  I 
suppose  the  Senator  from  Texas  wUl  un- 
derwrite my  additional  statement  as  well 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  I  can  cer- 
tainly underwrite  what  the  Senator  has 
said  about  Senator  Aike.v. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Senator  Aiken-  Is  a 
man  of  independent  jud^^ment,  a  man  of 
great  Intellect,  and  a  man  of  warm  heart. 
At  the  same  lime,  he  has  a  very  keen  and 
critical  mind- 
When  he  went  on  the  Foreien  Rela- 
tions Committee,  he  did  not  adciress  him- 
self to  faraway  problems,  but  to  issues 
near  at  liand  m  Canada.  Latin  America. 
and  m  the  Caribbean.  These  are  areas 
of  the  world  which  are  too  frequently 
neglected  and  overlooked.  He  has  drawn 
our  attention  to  matters  close  to  home 
and  has  expressed  the  good  neighbor  pol- 
icy which  more  and  more  Americans 
have  come  to  feel  and  which  should 
characterize  our  attitude  toward  the  na- 
tions of  this  hemisphere.  I  feel  that  his 
report  will  have  a  great  effect  on  public 
opinion,  and  I  hope  it  may  have  an  ef- 
fect upon  the  decisions  of  Congress  and 
of  the  Fxf^cutive. 

Mr  WHEY.  Mr.  President.  I  could 
not  l^t  thi.s  opportunity  pass  without 
joining  m  the  deserved  compliments 
which  are  bein^  paid  to  a  great  Sen- 
ator and  a  great  human  bein^.  one 
who  has  the  kind  heart  and  keen  mind 
which  mak*^  a  eood  balance  in  a  man 
Throughout  thf  year>.  I  have  learned 
really  to  love  George  Aiken,  because  hp 
has  the  kind  of  character  which  makes 
a  man  stand  up  for  his  convictions. 

In  the  work  he  has  done  with  re.spect 
to  ."^outh  America,  I  feel  certain  that  the 
light  he  l",a.-  shed  will  permcatt-  the  minds 
of  the  pcjple  who  need  it  both  in  North 
America  and  South  America  Our  prob- 
lem in  South  .Am*  I  i'  a  rraily  is  out-  of 
trying  to  reach  «n  understanding  with 
our  ncit^hbors  to  the  south.  Our  prob- 
lem in  Panama  is  to  bring  about  under- 
standing among  Panamanians,  so  that 
they  can  realize  that,  in  a  larger  sense, 
we  are  all  one  family.  If  we  do  not  do 
that  the  Communists  will  continue  to 
peneuaiL  .\.ti.  iheir  doctrines,  and  when 
ihe  t:me  is  ripe,  they  will  let  the  balloon 
go  up. 

I  am  very  happy  to  join  with  all  my 
associates  in  paying  the-e  hiyh  compli- 
ments to  a  great  American,  Geokge 
Aiken. 

Mr  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  join  with  ail  my  colleat'ues  who  have 
participated  in  paying  tribute  to  our 
colleague,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  !  Mr.  AikenI.  I  did 
not  want  this  opportunity  to  pass  without 
expressing  ray  sincere  appreciation  for 
the  splendid  services  which  our  colleague 
has  rendered  in  his  report,  which  I  have 
read,  on  the  situation  a.s  it  exists  in 
Latin  .America. 

We  have  some  problems  in  South 
America,  and  we  are  fortunate  to  have 
m^n  of  the  vi.-;nri  and  the  understanding 
of  Senator  Aiken  to  help  us  Interpret 
and  solve  them.  It  has  been  a  privilege 
for  me  to  serve  with  him  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

I  think  he  will  agree  with  me  that  we 
have  had  many  di.scu5s:on.s  of  our  prob- 
lems In  Latin  America  and  South 
America  inrh.dm^  the  W^st  Indies  coun- 
tries. It  ha.s  certainly  bef>n  encourag- 
ing and  helpful  to  me  to  have  had  the 
benrflt  of  his  greU   kiiuwled.'e  of  that 


area.  His  last  visit  was  not  his  first 
to  South  America.  He  knows  those  peo- 
ple well  from  personal  expfrleuce.  He 
knows  their  problems.  Therefore,  he 
has  been  helpful  not  only  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  to  Con- 
gress, but  also  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 

I  trust  and  hope  that  we  may  follow 
the  suggestions  he  has  made  in  his  ex- 
cellent report  to  the  Nation  concerning 
our  problems  in  Latin  America.  I  as- 
sure him  that  he  has  my  fullest  coopera- 
tion in  trying  to  solve  some  of  those 
problems,  problems  which  urgently  need 
our  consideration  so  that  we  may  con- 
tinue our  friendly  relationship  with  our 
closest  neighbors. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota,  Mr 
President,  I  wish  to  join  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken  J  in  connec- 
tion with  his  recent  trip  to  South  Amer- 
ica. George  Aiken  has  done  a  bf'tter  job 
in  getting  to  the  heart  of  the  problem 
confronting  us  with  resp>ect  to  the  peo- 
ple of  South  America  than  has  any  other 
person  I  have  known  He  Is  the  type  of 
man  who  goes  immediately  to  the  heart 
of  a  problem,  and  can  understand  the 
average  person.  He  has  made  a  tremen- 
dous contribution  to  the  betterment  of 
future  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  American  countries. 
More  trips  like  his  '-h.ould  be  taken  by 
more  persoiis  like  CJ£i  rge  .Aiken 

Mr.  AIKEN  Mr  President,  when  I 
came  to  the  floor  a  few  minutes  ago,  I 
was  completely  unaware  of  the  disru>- 
sion  which  wa.s  taking  place  Needlesi. 
to  say,  I  appreciate'  more  than  I  can  ex- 
press what  my  cnlle-an'ies  have  said 

I  hope  that  we  will  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  Western  Hemi.spheric  affairs  from 
now  on.  I  believe  we  are  already  do- 
ing so. 

The  expre.<y;lons  of  confidence  by  mv 
colleagiies  on  both  sides  of  the  aLsle 
have  made  me  feel — well.  Mr  Prosldent  I 
cannot  say  just  how  they  make  me  feel. 
b*>cau.se  I  do  not  believe  such  a  thing  has 
ever  happened  to  me  before  in  just  this 
manner, 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  par- 
ticularly for  the  remarks  which  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Monuna 
fMr,  Mansfield  1  made  on  the  iloor  yes- 
terday. 

I  do  not  expect  that  the  report  which 
I  made  on  Latin  America  will  be  found 
to  be  correct  in  every  particular  Some 
of  the  recommendations  probably  are 
not  the  wisest  ones  which  could  be  made. 
However,  if  they  excite  discu-ssion  on  this 
.subject,  I  shall  feel  that  the  effort  has 
been  well  made. 

Again.  I  appreciate  more  than  I  can 
say  the  remarks  of  my  colleagues. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the    Senate    the   following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 
Certain  ApPKOPaiAnoNS  roa  National  Asao- 
Nactics  and  Space  Admini, strati  oh 

A  lett«r  from  the  Admlnl«traUir,  Naiiunal 
Aeronautics  and  6p«c«  AdmlnUtraUon, 
Washington.  D,C..  tranamUtlng  a  draft  of 
propoeed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronaut lc«  and  Space 
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Administration  t->r  siilarles  and  expeiises,  re- 
search and  development,  c  listru  i.  ;a  a:id 
equipment,  and  for  other  '^:^l\>^>^:et  iwiih  an 
accompanying  paper);  Uy  x:.e  C  ':.;:r.lttoc  on 
A?ronautlcal  and  Space  Sciences. 

Certaim  Construction  at  Militabt 
Installations 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  o;  De.'cnse 
trr.n&mlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  leg-'Slation 
to  authorize  certain  construction  ht  mili- 
tary Installations,  and  for  other  p  irTjoses 
(wiih  an  aixompanylnit  paper  ,  v  i.^ie  Com- 
miitec  on  Armed  Sen  iL.ee 

Nation/j.   GcAao   Armort    W.ph    Mot  r   Vk- 
HicLi  SToaACE  Building,  Welch,  \S  .  Va. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense.  n>quo6tlng  approval  fDr  the  con- 
slrucuon  of  a  one-unit  National  Guard 
armory  with  motor  vehicle  storage  building 
at  Wilch.  W  Va  :  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

£xTU4sioN  OF  Time  roR  District  or  Colum- 
bia Transit  Sts-'cm  To  File  Ruport 
A  letter  from  the  vice  president  and 
comptroller  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Transit  Syitem.  Inc..  Washington.  DC,  re- 
questing an  extension  of  time  for  filing  its 
report;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  uX 
Columbia. 

ExTBN.«;iow  or  Extstiwo  Corforatx  Normal- 
Tax  Rati;  and  CrmAi:;  Eicise-Tax  Ratts 

A  letter  from  th*  Sccietary  of  the  Treo,*- 
ury,  transnvlttir.g  a  draft  cf  p.'up<jsed  :egls;a- 
Uon  to  proFUle  a  1-year  extension  of  the 
existing  corporate  normal:  ix  rule  ui.d  of 
certain  excae-tax  rate*  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper) ,  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

RiPORT   ON    FoRF.iGN    Ex:-Ess    Propebtt    Dis- 
POSAi..  Ds^KKtUi^nj  or  Commerce 

A  letter  frotn  the  SecreUu-y  <  i  Comn.erc-e 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  foreign  cxcci.* 
property  cUsposed  of  during  the  calendar 
year  1953  'ly  the  Department  of  Commerce; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  0:>er«- 
tiona. 

AuDrr  Reports 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  Unltffj  States,  tra  nam  It  ting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  auUt  report  on  the  Pederal  Nailonsl 
Mortgage  Aseoclatlon.  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  A.^ency,  fl.ical  year  1»59  (with  an 
accompanjing  report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  an  audit  report  on  the  abaca  fiber 
program,  fxlmlnlstered  by  Oereral  Serrlces 
Admlnlstnitlon,  for  the  fij«cai  year  1969  (with 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Gt>vemmeiit  Operations. 

Report  on  Rt-vrrw  or  Suaptus  Ppojtbtt  Pr.^- 

ORAM   Foil    a)UCATIONAL    AND    PtTLU      HljMTH 

PcniPOSBi 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States.  transmitUng.  pursuai^t  to 
law,  a  repcrt  on  review  of  the  surplus  prop- 
erty program  for  education?  1  and  public 
heaith  pui  poses.  Division  of  Surplus  Prop- 
erly UuiiEi.t.on.  Department  of  Heaith.  Edu- 
cation, anc  Welfare,  dated  August  1958  \wlth 
an  accomFanylng  report ) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oovommient  Operations. 

Report  on  Rrvrrw  or  Phoovvjnt  ot  A:r.- 
rRAMi   Spatt:  Parts   and   .*M.vii.'NmoN,    at 
Ojben  a™  MATxancL  AazA 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the    United    States,    transmitting,    pursuant 
to  law.  a   -eport  on  review  of  the  procure- 
ment of  airframe  spare  parts  and  ammuni- 
tion at  Ogilen  AU  Materiel  Area.  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port);   to   the   Committee    on   Government 
Operations 

RtK)aT  OM  Examination  of  Pricing  or  J  ^ 
TuaaojET  Engines 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  Slates.  tranBrnltllng.  pursuant  to 


law  a  rerxtrt  un  exan.inallon  of  the  prlcii.g 
uf  J  ^a  turlxjti  en^iiifs  under  Dt  parimei.t 
uf  tl^.e  Air  F,)rce  contracts  wlih  Cjut.nental 
Aviation  &  Englnerlng  Corp,,  T  l.-^oo  Ohio, 
dated  January  1960  rwith  f-.n  scrom;.nny'..  ' 
report^:  to  the  C-<^rnm!ttee  .in  Gvivemment 
0;.crrir..-n' 

KrtKmr  on  Examination  or  Skj-ECTEd  Suj  pi  t 

MAN\Gi.MENT  ACTIVTmS,  US,  ARMT. 

RTL'KYU       IaLAND.S,       AND       Rcl.A-'KD       M.IENE 

Ci  Ri's  Activities 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  St^ite*.  transmitting  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  examination  of  selected  sup- 
ply management  activities  of  the  US  Army. 
Ryukyv  Islands,  and  related  activities  of  the 
Marine  Corps  in  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  dated 
January  1960  (with  an  accompRnylng  re- 
port): to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Oi>eratlon8. 

RrPORT  O.N  Ekamination  or  Certain  Pvr- 
CHASK  Orders  Issued  by  Douglas  AiacRArr 
Co.,  Inc. 

A  letter  from  the  CcmptroUer  General  of 
the  United  St.ites,  transmitting,  pursuant  t,o 
luw,  a  report  on  examinaUon  of  purchase 
orders  Issued  by  Douglas  Aircraft  Co..  Inc  , 
Santa  Monlra,  Calif  .  under  Department  of 
the  Army  Subcontracts,  dated  Janu.Try 
19C0  (with  an  accompanying  report:;  to  the 
Cooumttee  on  Government  Operaii'^nfi. 
Ci-ARirroATioN     OF    Certain     Provisions     or 

Criminal  Cook  Rflating  to  Importatk  n  or 

iNji-  Rious  Mammals.  Etc 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Ini^^rlor.  transmit  tl  r\g  a  draft  ol  proposed 
leglAiaUon  to  ci:irliy  certajn  provisions  of  the 
Criminal  Code  relating  to  tlie  importation  or 
shipment  of  Injurious  msmm.Tle,  birds. 
amphlb«f;ns.  fish,  and  reptllf^s  M8  U  S  C  ,  sees. 
42(a>,  42(b)):  and  relating  t/^  the  trans- 
it «n.i-  ■  :.  :  receipt  of  wild  m'\mnial>  or  biras 
tiik'-ji  ii  \  .ii.ation  of  State,  natia:;ai.  or  lor- 
eign  laws  (18  VSC  .  »c.  43),  R:id  for  ott.er 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper),  to 
the  CoouTutiee  on  the  JudicL\ry 

BXPOKT  CM  CxaraiN  CoNTRAf-rs  EKrrr.KD  Into 
■T  GKMEaAL  Services  Ar  v.nistra:  kjn 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  General 
Services  Administration,  reporting  pursuant 
to  law.  that  that  Admimstrat.on  had  not 
during  the  calendar  year  1959,  enterra  In'o 
any  contracts  under  PubMc  Law  8'  S04.  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Suspension  of  Deportation  or  Certain 
Aliens 

Fjbr  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  p"rruant 
to  law.  copies  of  orders  suspending  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens  tocether  with  a  sti.te- 
ment  of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of 
law  as  to  each  alien,  and  the  rea."=ot:s  for 
ordering  such  suspension  twtth  accompany- 
ing papers):  to  the  Committee  on  Uie 
Judiciary. 


PETITTONS  AND  MEMC  RIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  tx^lore  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  PRE-SIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  letter  In  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
the  Oliver  American  Trading  Co..  Inc..  of 
New  Tork.  NY.,  praying  for  an  Investiga- 
tion of  a  certain  treaty  entered  Into  with  the 
Government  of  Mexico,  relating  to  the  sett>- 
ment  of  claims;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

A  letter  In  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
the  Builders  of  An^erlf  ,i  Cvlcs'  Club  Bris- 
tol, R.I,,  signed  b>  ii^nait-t  MarliAdo,  c,«>r- 
respondlng  secretary,  relating  to  Senat*"  !t<'- 
tlon  on  Juvenile  delinquency;  ordered  w  no 
on  the  table. 


R.EPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
weie  suoniiited. 

Py  .Vr  BYRD  cf  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  an  amendment; 

HT.  (?785  An  act  t^  amend  scrtion  4071  of 
the  Internal  R?Tcnue  Coce  cf  1954  so  as  i-o 
fi.x  a  tax  of  1  cent  p^r  pound  rf  ce-tain 
lamlnai«d  tires  produced  from  used  t.res 
iRept,  No,  1076). 

By  Mr  BYRD  of  Virsinla.  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  amendments: 

H  P  .'J29,  An  act  to  diFchar!»e  more  ef- 
fectively obligations  of  the  UniU^d  States 
under  certain  conventions  ard  protocols  re- 
lating to  the  Institution  of  c<,ntro;s  ovf-r 
the  manufacture  of  narcotic  drugs,  and  ror 
ot'ier  purposes  (Rrpt,  No.  1077) 

By  Mr  CHAVTEZ,  from  the  Con-.:nlttee  en 
Public  Worfes    without  ame'idmcn^  : 

H.R,  3171  An  act  amenrtine  the  act  of 
February  30,  ;931  as  amrndod  ■vnxy,  re«-pert 
to  a  rfil  transit  crof^slng  scrcss  the  b.>y  of 
San  Francisco  (Rept,  No   1078). 

By  Mr.  CKAVKZ.  from  the  Comm:i;ee  ou 
Puouc  Works,  with  amendniem   : 

S.  1511.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  annual 
aud.t  of  bridge  ccmni:5s;cns  and  authorities 
created  by  act  cf  Cor.gr,-ss  for  the  f.iUng  of 
vacancies  In  the  membership  thereof,  and 
for  cUiier  pu.-poses  (Rept,  No,  1C80  > . 

By  Mr,  CHAVEZ,  f.rom  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  with  an  amendment 

8  J.  Res.  97.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
preliminary  study  and  revtcw  In  connection 
with  proposed  add'tiona'  bulldlnp  for  the 
Librarj   ot  Congress  (Rept    No.  1079). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bii:.'.  were  mtioduced.  read  the  firrt 
lime,  and,  by  unanimous  con:>cnt,  the 
seconc  Lime,  and  refprred  as  follows: 

-V    .v.-      EI.LEVnrR       tj    re-uf'St: 
.'?    iJ  TT    A    bUl   to  amend    the  Fbxrn  Credit 
Act  "t    l£33   to   provide  for  Increased  repre- 
seniativ-n   by  rogi'>n.<U  banks  lor  cooperatives 
on    the    E    ..'ci      .'    Dlj-e-t-Ts    of    the    Central 
Bank  for  Cj-_,/craUve&;  to  the  C.inmittee  on 
Agriculture  and  F   restry. 
By  Mr    WT'.EY 
S,  2978,   A    bi.l    lo    ;;mend    section    709    of 
title   3.3.    United    States   Code,    with    respect 
to  the  effective  date  of  Natlcr.aJ  Service  LJe 
Insurance    applied    for    by   members    of   tl.e 
Armed  Forces,  on  active  duty:   lo   the  Com- 
mittee on  Finnnce 

By  Mr  BEALL: 
S  2976,  A  bin  to  authorize  ti-.e  Adminis- 
trator of  General  .Services  to  make  grants  in 
ca.'-h  and  land  to  the  Conva'.escent  Ho^pitrU 
nj  Wa-'hington  District  of  Columbia.  I:i- 
corrj:»r<ited.  fur  the  purno've  of  enabling  the 
Corpor,iticn  to  ett^bllsh  a  cmvaiescent  and 
chronic  disease  hosplUii  in  tne  District  of 
Columbia:  to  tlie  Committee  on  the  District 
ot  Columbia 

By  :.lr    MAGNUSON 

S  29h6.  a  bill  to  p-ovlde  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  tlie  Interior  shall  ln\cstig?\te  and 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  .idvtsabUlty  of 
ertabllshlng  a  national  park  or  o'her  unit 
of  the  national  park  system  In  the  Central 
and  Norh  Cascades  retlon  of  the  State  of 
W.i&hlr.gtOE.  ard  for  oth'-r  purposes:  to  the 
Comm  tree  on  Interior  and  Incviar  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersev 

P  2'>''1  A  biM  for  the  rt:-:  .'  Mi.ss 
Hanakf  Konishl:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jiidic;f»"\ 

I-iv  Mr    OMAHONKY: 

S  2 ;«..;.;  A  bill  :^T  th»  relief  of  Eduardo 
Oiron  tvf'dr.gc.ez.  tc  tiiC  Committee  on  the 
JuT.f  i.i-y , 

S,  2983.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral  Le:^- 
Ing  Act  of  February  25.  1920;  to  the  Com- 
mittee oa  Interior  paid  Insular  AffaL*^ 


!    '   f 
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(See  the  remarlcs  of  Mr  O'Mahoney  when 
he  Introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bill. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  heading  i 

By   Mr    JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUna 
(  by  request  I  : 

S  2984  A  bill  authorizing  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  place  certain  posi- 
tions in  grades  16.  17.  and  13  of  the  General 
Schedule  of  the  Cia&siflcation  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Oillce  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr    MORTON: 

S  2985  A  biU  to  change  the  name  of  the 
locks  and  dam  No  41  on  the  Ohio  River 
at  Louisville  Ky  ,  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Worfcs 

(See    the    remarkts    of    Mr.    Mokton    when 
he  intr'Xluced   the  above  bill,  which  app>ear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr    OMAHONEY- 

S  2986  A  bill  to  cl  irify  the  authority 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  to  compile, 
publish,  and  disseminate  certain  informa- 
tion relating  to  patents;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By   Mr     BIBI.F      by    request)  : 

S  2987  A  bili  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation  Act, 
a«  amended:    aj.d 

S  2988  A  bill  u>  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation  Act, 
as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coiumbui 


RESOLUTIONS 

MEMORIAL  SERVICES  FOR  THE 
LATE  SENATOR  WILLIAM  LA^I- 
GER 

Mr  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion 'S.  Res  268'  relating  to  memorial 
services  for  the  late  Senator  William 
Langer,  which  wa.=  con-.dr  r^'d  and  agreed 
to 

'See  the  above  resolution  prmted  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield. 
which  appear^  undf:  a  .separate  head- 
ing.) 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  PRINT  CER- 
TAIN REPORTS  AS  SENATE  DOC- 
UMExNTS 

Mr  KERR  Mi  President,  I  submit 
for  appropriate  reference,  two  resolu- 
tiorLs.  These  resolutions  authorize  the 
printing  as  Senate  documents  two  re- 
ports of  advisory  councils  which  were 
authorized  by  the  Senate  in  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1958.  One  was 
for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  status 
of  the  public  assistance  program  in  re- 
lation to  the  old-age.  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  program,  the  fiscal 
c.ipacitie.s  of  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Cfovernment.  and  other  factors  bearing 
on  the  amount  and  proportion  of  the 
Federal  and  State  shares  in  the  public 
a>sistance  piogtam.  The  other  was  for 
tile  purpose  of  making  recommendations 
and  advising  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  connection 
v.:th  the  effectuation  of  the  child  wel- 
fare provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act 

These  reports  are  comprehensive, 
thorough,  and  authoritative,  and  while  I 
do  not  fully  agree  with  their  conclusions. 
1  feel  they  are  of  such  value  as  to  com- 
pletely justify  their  being  printed  as 
Senate  documents. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  Tlie 
resolutions  will  be  received  and  appio- 
jr.ately  referred. 

The  resolutions  were  referred  to  the 
irommittet?  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
,u^  follows. 

S  Res  26y  Resolution  to  print  as  a  Senate 
document,  with  an  illustration,  the  report 
<>f  the  Advisory  Council  on  Public  Asalst- 
«ince. 

"Resolved.  That  the  report  of  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Public  Assistance  be  printed  as 
a  Senate  document,  with  an  illustration." 

S.  Res.  270  Resolution  to  print  as  a  Sen- 
ate document,  with  an  illustration,  the  re- 
port of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Child  Wel- 
fire  Services; 

'Resolved,  That  the  report  of  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Child  Welfare  Services  be  printed 
as  a  Senate  doci:mpnt.  with  an  Illustration." 


AMENDMENT  OF   .Mi.NrRAL  LEASING 
ACT    OF    FEBRUARY   25.    1920 

M:  O  \L\HONEY  Mr  President,  on 
J>^ne  15,  1959.  I  introduced  Senate  bill 
2181  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
of  1920.  The  bill  contemplated  a  major 
n^vision  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  to 
meet  new  conditions  which  have  arisen 
on  the  public  lands.  S.  2181  dealt  with 
both  the  emergency  which  arose  because 
o'  the  filing  of  contests  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  against  some  450 
owners  of  oil  and  gas  leases  and  general 
revisions  of  the  law  which  looked  toward 
amending  the  law  in  order  to  assure  the 
continued  exploration  for  oil  and  gas 
under  orderly  conditions.  Extensive 
hearings  were  held  on  S  2181  and  its 
companion  bill  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. As  the  se.ssion  was  drawing 
tc  an  end.  the  wisest  course  appeared  to 
bt'  the  enactment  of  the  emergency  fea- 
ture of  S  2181.  The  law.  known  as  the 
Bona  Fide  Purchaser  Act,  was  signed  by 
the  President  on  September  21  and  is 
now  Public  Law  86-294.  Today  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
dealing  with  the  general  revisions  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  which  are  desirable 
at  this  time  if  we  are  to  promote  the 
continued  development  of  oil  and  gas 
reserves  on  the  public  lands.  The  bill 
I  introduce  today,  while  containing  pro- 
viijions  similar  to  S.  2181,  is  the  product 
of  the  hearings  held  on  S.  2181  and 
numerous  consultations  which  I  have 
had  with  officials  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  representatives  of  the 
oil  industry  on  the  public  Innd  States. 

This  bill  will  promote  the  orderly  de- 
velopment by  amending  sections  17  and 
27  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act.  These 
se:tions  have  been  rewritten  to  preserve 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  present  lan- 
guage while  making  changes  to  produce 
the  desired  results.  The  main  proposals 
are  as  follows: 

First.  To  make  the  primary  term  of  all 
oil  and  gas  leases  10  years  and  so  long 
thereafter  as  oil  or  gas  is  produced  in 
paying  quantities. 

Second.  To  provide  that  no  person, 
association  or  corporation  shall  hold 
more  than  246.080  acres  in  any  one  State 
b\-  option  or  lease.  The  present  law  pro- 
vides for  the  holding  of  46.080  acres  by 


lease  and  the  holding  of  200,000  acres 
under  option.  This  provision  permits 
individuals  to  consolidate  their  holdings 
by  either  method  so  that  their  total 
holdings  may  not  be  greater  than  they 
are  under  existing  law. 

Third.  To  provide  that  no  option  for 
an  oil  or  gas  lease  shall  extend  for  more 
than  3  years  without  the  prior  approval 
of  the  Secretary  and  that  no  person,  as- 
sociation or  corporation  shall  hold  any 
such  option  at  any  one  time  on  more 
than  200.000  acres  of  land  in  any  one 
State. 

Fourth.  To  require  the  filing  In  the 
local  land  offices  of  notice  showing  the 
number  of  acres  under  option,  the  names 
of  all  parties  and  their  interests  and 
obligations. 

Fifth.  To  provide  that  violators  may 
be  pi-oceeded  against  by  the  Secretary  in 
administrative  proceedings  but  that  in 
the  event  the  Secretary  has  reason  to 
believe  that  fraud  has  l)een  committed, 
he  may  request  the  Attorney  General  to 
institute  proceedings  in  the  U.S.  district 
court. 

Sixth  To  authorize  the  court.  If  fraud 
is  found,  to  declare  the  violator  ineligible 
thereafter,  either  permanently  or  for  a 
lescer  period,  to  hold  any  lease  or  other 
interest  in  land  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  IS  2983 >  to  amend  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  of  February  25.  1920, 
introduced  by  Mr.  O'Mahoney,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


CTTANGE  OF  NAMi.  OF  LOCKS 
AND  DAM  41.  ON  THE  OHIO 
RIVER.  LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Mr  MORTON  Mr  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  change  the  name  of  locks  and  dam 
No.  41  on  the  Ohio  River  at  Louisville. 
Ky.,  to  the  McAlpine  locks  and  dam 

Locks  and  dam  No.  41  is  located 
astride  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  a  tra- 
ditional and  historical  bottleneck  to 
river  navigation.  This  vital  facility  now 
is  being  reconstructed  by  the  Army  Coit>s 
of  Engineers  as  part  of  the  Ohio  River 
modernization  program.  A  companion 
bill.  House  bill  10164,  was  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on 
Wednesday  by  the  Honorable  Frank 
Burke,  of  Kentucky's  Third  Congres- 
sional District,  which  encompasses 
Louisville  and  Jefferson  County. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  customarily 
uses  a  geographical  identification  to  des- 
ignate various  projects.  However,  it  has 
also  been  customary  to  rename  many  of 
these  projects  as  a  memorial  to  indi- 
viduals whose  accomplishments  are 
closely  associated  with  the  development 
of  their  communities  or  sp>eciflc  regions. 

Mr.  William  H.  McAlpine  was  one  of 
the  foremost  civil  engineers  in  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  His  contribution  to  de- 
velopment of  flood  control,  power,  and 
navigation  projects  constitutes  an  amaz- 
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\nz  chapt>er  in  the  history  of  our  Inland 
waterwajs  systein.  The  Oiiio  Valley  u 
indebted  to  Mr.  McAlpine  for  his  uork 
in  planning  and  co^istrucLing  the  navi- 
gational ivstem  of  locks  and  dams  along 
one  of  tlie  woi  id  s  major  commercial 
waterways.  The  trem;  ndous  incosirial 
giov.'tli  II  ihp  O'r:o  Valley  stents  Lircely 
from  the  avalliibillty  of  a  dc'pencable 
river  tr»rspor^a;v  n  .•^y^tem. 

I  believe  It  is  liighly  approprlat<>  thnt 
locks  anc  dam  No  41  be  rechrl'^i.e.''.cd 
In  Mr.  McAlpine's  honor.  It  wiil  per- 
petuate tie  region's  memory  of  a  veiT 
distinguished  and  dtui -at<-d  t'n.Lleman 
whose  coctribution  to  :ls  (*cxtn<itr,ic  vigor 
and  pro6p?nty  is  tremendous  and  should 
be  suitably  memorlali/ed 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  un.-inimous  con- 
sent to  h:.ve  rrintcd  m  the  Re>  okd  at 
this  point  a  brief  simimary  of  Uie  life 
and  proffssional  hist.iy  of  Mr  Mc- 
Alpine. 

The  PR;£SLDFNr  pro  lem;>ore  The 
bill  will  t>i  received  and  a;;prf  prlat^ly 
referred,  and.  without  ohj(-cti  n  t.he 
summary  will  be  printed  in  the  Rr  ctd 

The  bill  S  2P85'  to  chan-e  the  nr.me 
of  the  lock;  and  dam  No.  41  on  Uie  Ohio 
R.ver  at  Ixjuisville.  Ky..  intrcxlurt-d  by 
Mr.  MoBTOS.  was  recfived,  ir-ad  twice  cy 
Ito  title,  and  referretl  to  the  Committ^^  on 
Pxibllc  Works 

The  summary  prtst-nted  by  M'  Mow- 
ton  is  as  follows: 

Mr  W::  .Jam  H  UcAij^ne 
M.T  M^-A-p  ne  WM  born  !n  l/iwrpnre  \Lhm  . 
on  Auifust  a,  1874.  i^jjinwing  trr  iduation 
from  the  M  issachu^pius  In.'tituU'  r  Ti  ..- 
nology  Ln  l  >&C.  he  wurlcpd  on  eu^.necnng 
project*  froDi  Massachusetts  to  CallXoriUa  lax 
about  6  year*.  In  18C2.  he  became  a  Junior 
engineer  In  he  Corp*  of  En^neers'  Cncl:!- 
nstl  dlrtrlcT  -ifflce  to  deyltrn  and  be  li  r.^^ariie 
of  conatruct.  ,n  <.r  icvk  No  10  on  the  Ken- 
tucky River  I^iur  yf-ars  ;,it/>r  he  w^  n.ir...d 
«Mlif  nt  engineer,  and  in  this  r^purttr  wna 
in  local  charge  of  th«  oper^Uon  and  ;ValD- 
••nance  at  al  lock*  and  dama  on  thr  Ken- 
tucky River  In  N  vember  1B12.  h"  became 
principal  aaaiTtant  to  the  dUtrtct  engi:-,#v»r  in 
IXJuUvUle.  ai  d  w:  j«  ap;w,.r,t<?d  djiUir-  tik--- 
n*er  In  June  iwi9  »  }v.f<::,  i.  he  he;.  j:itll 
Decern!  -r  :  -Ki  i 

Durli..;  i;.L  per;  <1.  he  direcU'd  the  cor.- 
•tructlo!:  (if  cama  4  1,  44  4  ■  4«.  49  .%0  bl  52 
and  63  Thii  sys".>'m  uf  :..:.e  navitnt-rnai 
locks  and  di  ma  below  I*u;sv:;ie  wfui  de- 
veloped under  hla  jr.iid.ii.i-e  and  c-uirie  U.e 
stream  Into  a  wat?r  hijjhwiiy  »;.■  !;  r  ..-tered 
the  Ohio  Vall'y'g  i;rpat  ;nc;u.s',.-la;  ex-  .:..^.  r. 
He  left  the  loulKrlMe  dlgtrlrt  !n  rv^-i-rr.ber 
IMO.  for  a  4-yeaj-  a&aignnaer.  t  Uial  put  hjin  In 
charge  of  des  pn  a.-id  C'>nsU-\.r::  n  ,  .f  ir^per 
Ml.sslaslppl  R  \fT  1  w^ks  and  dams  !•;  IrKM. 
he  came  to  Wa.«hir.pton  a*  Chief  f  f  the 
Knglneertnj?  I«v!.»:  n  if  the  oarc.  Chief  of 
Knglneern.  Uf  Armv  He  remaJr.Pd  wi'Ji  the 
*-**•'  Bnglnefr's  OfTioe  In  varl^nia  Imp^^rtant 
capadtlea  un.il  h'.n  death  oz\  N'-'\pniber  1. 
18?«  Aa  S;>e'-'al  Awitrtant  t^  the  Chief  of 
Engineer*  he  wm  a  niembor  of  f>->nfu'tlng 
boards  for  a  '  ery  larjre  number  of  dams  fr>r 
flood  contri^  rivdr  .electric  power,  and  navl- 
gaUoiL  lie  ajso  »iui  a  member  of  the  con- 
sulUnt  b-Darc;  for  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  an<.  the  consulting  b-icird  named 
to  consider  cX  m.:.:"!*  in  the  exlaUng  Panama 
CaaaJ.  At  hu  death,  ha  waa  a  conault&nt  to 
the  Chief  of  R  .tineera. 

Mi-.  McAlpU  e  held  membership  In  several 
profesKlonaJ  e-i^-l^eering  s<<c!et.r«  and  organ- 
uatlons.  and  in  1P4^  received  the  War  De- 
partment Exc-ptlnnai  OvUlan  Service  Mc-dal 


In  reci.gnltif>n  of  his  o-atstanding  dev.j'.ion 
arid  acc<imp.l£hment«  His  frlenda  huve  long 
bPi:eve<i  that  h:s  m.xlesty  ha*  prevpnted  fuU 
recog;.:uon  of  his  outttjii.dlug  wjrk,  and 
aevera^  a.-ganlzat;on*  have  endorsed  changing 
the  i.RTiie  of  limits  and  darn  N  ,  41  to  M-- 
A.'pine  Dam  aa  a  pernianent  tilbute  to  his 
memory. 


ro.M\fI.^.'=ION    ON    EQ'-.-\L    JOB    OP- 

P'    HTVSTTY       UNDER        GcVFrN- 

ment  coNTRAcrrs— amejxTdt.ien  r 

M:  JAVITS  su::mltted  an  amendment. 
Intended  to  be  projx-sed  by  him  to  the 
bill  iS.  942>  to  e.'^tablL^h  a  Commi.s5  on 
on  Equal  Job  Opportunity  l'::c.!_r  Gov- 
ernment Contracts,  which  wa^  r<.fLrr:-d 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  orrierr-d  to  be  prmted. 


of  action  on  the  concurrent  resolution. 
ThiS  subject  has  already  received  fav- 
orable    act. on.     Without     a     dissenting 

voice,  in  the  other  body.  In  a  mait^r 
of  this  character,  I  think  the  urren'-y 
a.-'>es  from  the  fact  that  If  we  are  to 
?T:ike  a  blow  for  cecency,  freeioai,  and 
free  institutions,  it  mat.,  be  done  in  a 
timely  way;   and  ihis  is  tiie  r.ghi  Vxme. 


.MTOTNTMKNT  OF  AUDITIOSM.  CIR- 
r^  TT  AST)  DIST-RICr  JUDGES- 
AMENDMENTS 

-Mr  M.>^GNU.^ON  .«ii!bmitted  amonr!- 
mp-nts,  intended  to  be  propo.sed  bv  h:m 
to  the  bin  (S.  2673)  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  additional  circuit  and 
district  judges,  and  for  other  p^irposes, 
which  were  ordeit"d  tu  he  on  Uie  table 
and  be  pruit^d. 


NOTICE  OP  PIT3LI?  IIEARTNG  B^T- 
FORE  SUBCCMMITTEE  c:N  HOUS- 
ING OP  TEE  COMMirTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CLTFvRLNCY 

Mr  SI-ARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  ves- 
ter,.ay  I  announced  that  the  Sjbcom- 
m.i:-?  on  Hoasmg  of  the  Committee  en 
Bankinr  and  Currency  would  hold  a  ;.ub- 
Iic  hearing  at  10  am  on  M-ndav  Feb- 
r^i:ar>-  15  The  date  for  th.s  hea-ing  has 
been  changed  to  Wednesday,  February 
17,  at  which  unne  offi  .als  of  ihe  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Acency  will  repon 
upon  ine  cu-rent  status  of  the  several 
programs  administered  by  that  Agency. 


DU:CL08LTIE  OF  FIN.^NCE  CIT.^RGES 
IN  CONNECIION  WITH  EXTEN- 
SIONS OP  CivEDIT— ADDIIION.M. 
C08P0N.<-0R   OF  BIIJ. 

Mr.  DOUGI-AS.  ^!r  President,  at  the 
next  printmg  of  the  bill— S.  2755— to 
assist  in  the  promotion  of  economic  sta- 
bilization by  requiring  the  disc-osure  cf 
finance  charges  in  connection  with  ex- 
ten5ions  of  credit,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  I  Mr.  CAifNONi  may  be  added  as 
an  additional  cosponsor.  Tlie  bill  was 
mtrod'iced  by  me  on  January  7.  lf><>0. 

The  PRESIDENT  rrr  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXPRE.^^ION  op  INT)IGNAT70N  OP 
Cr-NGRFSS  A  I  DESECRATIONS  OP 
HOUSES  (  F  WORSHIP  AND  OTHER 
S.^CRED  SITES— .^DDmONAL  CO- 
SPf  )NSOR  OF  CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION 

Mr  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
hiiaix.muvis  cun.seiu  t.hat  the  name  of 
the  .«;enior  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KurHELl  be  added  to  the  list  of  names 
of  rosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 84.  express-uif.'  the  indignation  of 
Coruiffss  at  the  recent  desecrations  of 
hou.ses  of  worsiiip  and  other  sacred 
sites.  Tij.e  c^Hiciirrent  resolution  was 
submitted  by  me.  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DorGi.A.s],  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  BushE  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  ,Mr  CijUiK].  on  January 
29.  19G0. 

The  PRESIDE^rr  pro  tempore.  With- 
out ob.iecUon.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  JAVITP  Mr.  Piepident,  I  also 
take  tins  opportunity  to  urge  Uie  taking 


ADDRFSSF^  EDTTORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC..  PRLVTLD  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  rr\-iu:^5t.  and  by  unanimous  con- 
srnt,  addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc, 
were  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Recoid, 
as  follows: 

By    Mr    JACKSON- 

Addrrs;-  on  the  .subject  "Adrertlj^lnp  B\:nd8 
the  Kronomy.'"  delivered  by  Senator  MAr-?.-r- 
soN  at  Te)eTlslon  Buresu  of  Adrertlfrtng 
mf-eting  la  Wi^fihingion,  D  C  .  on  February  4, 
1960. 


MIN"E  SAFETY 


Mr  CI.ARK.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
.slioitly  rcrne  before  the  Senate  a  mine 
safety  bill,  which  I  shall  have  the  honor 
cf  presenting.  The  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  derrea.se  mine  casualties  in  the 
.•^mailer  mines  of  our  country,  and  to  do 
so  by  providing  for  Fede:-al  inspection. 

In  ordiT  that  ray  colleagues  may  have 
befi  re  them  some  important  pertment 
mauriaJ  ^-hen  the  biii  is  called  up.  I 
ask  unar uncus  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rucokd  at  this  point  a?  a  part  of 
my  remiTks  an  article  entitled  "Two 
Hundred  end  Ninety  Mine  Deaths  In 
1P59,"  wiitten  by  Charles  Ferguson,  di- 
rector of  the  Unii-ed  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  Safety  Division,  and  Jeanne 
DubendoTf.  Jouinal  staff  writer,  and 
published  in  the  Unit<?d  Mine  Workers 
Journal  of  February  1,  1960. 

Tlnere  being  no  cb.iection,  the  article 
wa-«  ordei-ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoeq, 
as  fellow;  ; 
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While  It  Is  true  that  1959  waa  the  best  year 
the  Industry  has  enjoyed  In  that  numeri- 
cally the  toll  of  fatal  accidents  set.  a  record 
low,  It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  we 
cannot  be  boastful  In  only  killing  290  men. 
Statistics  show  that  85  to  90  percent  of  these 
fatalities  were  preventable,  had  maiiagennei.t 
assumed  its  responsibility 

There  were  two  major  disasters  during 
1969 — one  of  which  was  an  Inundation  in 
the  anthracite  region  that  claimed  12  lives. 
and  the  other  an  explosion  which  occurred 
In  a  nonunion  mine  in  Tennessee,  claimir.i^ 
9  lives.  Both  of  these  disasters  were  entirely 
preventable:  and,  had  management  assumed 
its  responsiblUtv.  21  men  who  are  now  dead 
would  probably  be  alive 

Doubtless,  there  will  be  many  who  will 
■ay  that  1959  was  a  g(X)d  year  I  .'ay  that 
no  year  Is  a  good  one  In  which  men  are 
iLilled  or  Injured   unnecessar::y 

A  comparison  of  the  number  c{  r.n\\ 
miners  killed  underground  in  snuil  n;;:;'-''s 
and  so-called  large  mines  reveals  scjme 
startling  facta.  The  statistics  are  a  gr\:e- 
Bome  reminder — we  hope — to  the  86th  Con- 
gress, now  tn  session,  of  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  amending  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act  to  protect  the  lives  of  n:ien  work- 
ing underground  In  mines  employing  14  or 
less  men. 

Our  figures  show  that  nearly  one-third  — 
81  percent — of  all  underground  coal  mine 
deaths  In  the  United  States  in  195j  occurred 
In  so-called  title  I  ( 14  or  less  men)  mines 
At  the  same  time  these  small  unsafe  i'.itt> 
death  traps),  underground  mines  prodi-^es 
only  about  12  percent  of  the  total  under- 
ground  production   of    coal    in    the    coun-.ry 

The  American  coal  Industry  produced  a 
little  more  than  235  million  tons  of  coal 
underground  last  year  About  260  million 
tons  of  this  came  from  title  II  (15  or  more 
men)  mines.  The  remair.der — rniy  about 
38  million  tons — waa  dug  m  t.tle  I  i  the  so- 
called  small)  m.)nes. 

The  Congress  decided,  following  'h-  '*r- 
rlble  West  Frankfort.  111.,  mine  dis.ister 
which  killed  119  men  in  1951.  that  coal 
miners  must  be  protected  by  Federal  iiw. 
Since  that  time  no  dlsnaters  of  the  West 
Frankfort  type  have  occurred 

But  the  slaughter  In  the  small  mines  is 
Increasing  year  by  year  because  they  were 
exempted  from  that  law. 

There  Is  simply  no  reason — morally  ^ir 
legally — why  these  small  mine  companies 
should  be  permitted  to  kill  coal  miners  with 
impunity  while  the  compmies  empluying  15 
or  more  men  are  required  to  keep  th"ir  mines 
in  relatively  safe  condition  bv  law 

Our  organization  has  continued  and  will 
continue  our  coop>erative  safety  etTort-s  to  "he 
fullest  extent  of  our  ability,  but  we  call  up-  n 
management  to  assume  it,s  resp<jri.s.biliiy  iri 
these  Vital  safety  endeu'.crs.  Lip  sorvice  will 
never  reduce  the  accident  rate  to  the  desired 
minimum.  It  Is  true  that  a  large  p'jrti..:;  of 
the  Industry  made  progress  during  1959  m 
reducing  deaths  and  injuries  In  their  par- 
ticular operations.  They  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  efforts  in  thi.s  respect 
However,  there  is  still  that  segment  of  the 
Industry  which  continue,s  to  eviide  its  re- 
sponsibility and  did  nofrung.  cfj^ -pera'ively 
or  otherwise,  to  reduce  the  tumble  toil  of 
deaths  in  the  coal-minms;  inciu.stry  I  call 
upon  those  persons  to  a-ssiime  their  responsi- 
bilities and  to  Join  with  the  progressive. 
thinking  part  of  management,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Mines,  the  various  State  dep.-'j-t- 
ments  of  mines  and  the  unl'>n  in  order  that 
1960  will  see  fatalities  reduced  to  an  abso- 
lute minimum. 

Safety  committeemen  at  each  mine  have 
the  primary  responsibility  to  see  that  dan- 
gerous conditions,  either  reported  to  them 
or  f  .'ind  by  them  are  corrected  Fill  .r^ 
or  refusal  of  coal  companies  to  correc  kii'jwii 


dsnger^'Us  conditions  should  be  reported  Va 
the  district  or  International  union  without 
delay. 

Since  safety  begins  at  the  mine,  our  mem- 
bership must  at  ail  times  work  safely  and 
hsve  regard  for  the  safety  of  their  fellow 
wiTkers  After  all,  the  statement:  "The  life 
y    a  save  may  be  your  own"  is  certainly  a  true 


fBy  Jeanne  Dubendorf) 

Two  hundred  and  ninety  American  coal 
miners  died  as  a  result  of  on-the-job  accl- 
de:its  and  approximately  13,090  others  were 
ter:iporarily  or  permanently  disabled  last 
year,  the  U  S  Bureau  of  Mines  reported  Jan- 
uary 22. 

For  every  1  million  man-hours  worked 
in  the  industry  In  1959  a  miner,  somewhere 
In  the  country,  was  killed  on  the  Job.  The 
toll  was  distributed  over  16  States  as  the 
Nation's  bituminous  and  anthracite  mines 
produced  429,537,000  tons  of  coal  during  the 
yeiir. 

One  hundred  and  forty-three  men  wpre 
cri.shed  to  death  under  roof  falls — as  alw,i.-> 
the  No  1  killer  of  coal  miners — 43  lost  their 
livi  8  in  underground  haulage  accidents,  21 
died  In  two  major  disasters  Thoee  catego- 
rie.i  alone  made  up  almost  three-quarters  of 
the  toll 

"he  210  mine  workers  who  died  in  these 
and  o*her  accidents  represented  the  Indus- 
try s  smallest  loes  of  life  In  any  year  since 
complete  statistics  have  been  kept  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  i  established  in  1910) 
and  Its  forerunners 

This  fact,  whatever  its  historical  Interest, 
holds  no  consolation  for  the  families  who 
exT-erlenced  tragic  personal  losses  and  eco- 
nomic hardship  because  of  the  deaths  It 
Is    largely  meaningless   anyway   for   the  rea- 


son th.it  the  Industry's  work  fwrce  unaer. 
went  further  contraction  and  dropped  to  a 
record  low  also  According  to  the  latest 
available  count  by  the  Bureau,  an  average 
of  194  100  bituminous  and  anthracite  mine 
workers,  supervisors  Included,  were  working 
during  the  first  9  months  of  1959,  or  about 
22.7C0  less  than   In  1958. 

In  1968  the  death  toll  was  35fl.  the  In- 
jured numbered  about  14.354.  there  were  3 
major  disasters,  and  the  frequency  rate  of 
fatal  accidents  was  a  real  shocker  The  rate 
for  all  coal  was  1  14  fatalities  per  million 
man-hoiirs  of  exposure,  1  16  for  bltuml- 
nous  mines.  The  bituminous  rate  reflected 
stepped-up  mechanization  without  adequate 
safety  planning  In  the  larger  mines;  It  also 
reflected  a  gjrowlng  proportion  of  fatalities  la 
"dog-hole"  and  similar  small  operations. 

Fatality  frequency  for  all  coal  was  0  99  per 
million  man-hours  last  year,  a  reduction  of 
13  percent  compared  to  the  1958  frequency, 
according  to  preliminary  Bureau  figures 

Commenting  on  the  19'9  record.  Charlea 
Pergvison,  UMWA  safety  director,  said  anal- 
ysis of  the  Federal  Investigation  reports  on 
all  fatal  accidents  showed  that  85  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  year's  fatalities  "were  prevent- 
able, had  management  assumed  tta  respon- 
sibility. '  Many  producers  deserve  to  be  com- 
mended, he  stated,  for  the  progress  made  In 
1959  In  reducing  deaths  and  Injuries  In  their 
mines.  But.  he  added,  there  is  still  "that 
segment  of  the  Industry  which  continues  to 
evade  Its  responsibility  and  did  nothing,  co- 
operatively or  otherwise,  to  reduce  the  ter- 
rlble  toll  of  deaths."  He  called  upon  the 
latter  to  "Join  with  the  proijresslve  thinking 
part  of  management,  the  Federal  Bureau  if 
Mines,  the  various  State  departments  of 
mines,  and  the  union'"  to  reduce  fatal  ncci- 
denu  to  an  absolute  minimum  in  1960 
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F«Tgiison  also  called  for  early  passage  by 
Congress  of  pending  legislation  that  would 
bring  mines  employing  14  or  less  men  under 
mandatory  Federal  safety  provisions. 

Bureau  of  Mines  Director  Marling  J. 
Ank?ny  observed  that  "It  Is  evident  •  •  • 
that  much  more  must  be  done  "  to  curb  the 
old  problem  of  roof,  face  and  rib  falLs  which 
still  dr>gs  the  industry  He  said  the  1960 
campaign,  under  National  Safety  Council 
auspices,  to  reduce  roof  falls  by  50  percent 
offers  an  opportunity  for  the  Industry  as  a 
whole  to  demonstrate  It  Is  "seriously  in- 
terested In  coping  with  the  roof -fall  men- 
ace '  The  Bureau  director  asserted  that 
sa:ety  Is  not  a  special  activity  but  an  integ- 
ral part  (ii  e\ery  minute  of  the  w  irking 
cycle" 

An  Industry  spokesman,  James  B  Benson, 
safety  director  for  the   Southern  Coal  Pro- 


ducers Association,  said  the  lower  toll  of 
faUl  accidents  In  1959  is  certainly  welcome, 
but  It  was  not  encouraging  that  "at  least  275 
of  these  fatalities  could  have  been  pre- 
vented '  He  noted  some  mines  and  Indi- 
vidual companies  achieved  their  best  safety 
records  ever  and  told  of  one  company  with 
a  7-milllon-ton  output  in  1959  whose  mines, 
probably  for  the  first  time,  operated  fatalliy- 
free  for  the  entire  year  He  said  accident 
prevention  takes  hard  work  and  the  de- 
termination of  every  single  individual  in- 
volved In  mine  operation.  TTie  necessary 
safety  climate,  he  added,  has  been  developed 
at  all  too  few  mines.  He  warned  that  con- 
tinuation of  the  1959  roof  fatality  rate 
"means  that  approximately  150  men  will 
lose  their  lives  needlessly  under  falls  of  roof 
during   I960." 
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of  all  fatal  accidents  in  underground  mines 
occurred  in  small  mines  or  the  6^.-.,u.»d 
title  I  miles  that  presently  are  exenip'.ed 
from  mandatory  safety  regulations  enfo;ccd 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines  Thousr.nds 
of  pits  that  employ  14  or  fewer  men  under- 
ground come  under  the  exemption  Seven- 
ty-seven fatalities  were  charged  to  these 
mUies  in  1959.  Most  of  these  accidents 
were  roof,  rib,  pillar  or  face  falls — 54  of 
them  to  be  exact.  The  year's  one  major 
bituminous  mine  disaster — a  gas  and  dust 
explosion  — wiped  out  the  entire  underground 
crew  of  nine  men  In  a  family -operated,  title 
I  pit  near  Robblns.  Tenn  Title  I  mines 
accounted    for    31     percent    of    the    under- 

Fataltty  caunea     1959  and  1958  compared  • 
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qiK  ney  rates  are  based  on  data  for  the  first  10  monltu 
of  the  year. 

Source  of  Ml  IVioiros:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 
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»  All  figures  are  subject  to  revision. 

Fatality  frequency  of  0  99  per  million  man- 
hours  for  all  coal  in  1959  was  not  a  record 
low.  Conaldeiubly  lower  frequency  rates 
were  recorded  In  1950  1952  and  1953  aJ- 
though  the  death  toll  m  eac.b  of  thvse  years 
was  much  greater  than  lapt  year's  The 
lowest  fatality  frequency  ever  recorded  for 
Us.  coal  mires — 0.99  per  million  man- 
boun — was  first  recorded  In  1950  and  again 
In  1953. 

Forty-six  anthracite  miners  were  killed  In 
1959  The  fre<;uency  of  fatal  accidents  m 
anthracite  mln-s.  rising  far  above  that  for 
any  other  year  in  the  last  decade,  was  1  64 
per  million  maji-hours  and  reflected  the  im- 
pact of  a  majcr  llsaster  In  which  12  men 
died  In  Januarj  1959  Getting  off  U)  a  poor 
■tart,  the  region's  bad  accident  record  was 
compounded  in  bloody  September  when  eight 
men  were  killec  and  by  the  heavy  December 
toll  of  five  lives  (In  contract  to  what  hap- 
pened in  the  .St  ite's  anthracite  mines  In  De- 
cember Penriiiylvanla  bltumlnouis  mines  were 
reported  fatAlltj -free,  their  first  month  with- 
out a  fatal  accid  'nt  since  1952  » 

Bituminous  m  nee  claimed  244  lives  In  1959 
Much    of    the    all-too-fan.l.iiu     bltuuunou* 


1068. 

stOfff  to  symbolized  by  the  bare  facts  of  the 
year's  first  and  last  fatal  accidents  The  first 
t->  be  fatally  Injured  in  the  Nation's  coal 
.mines  in  1959  was  a  .38-year-old  viUran 
eastern  Kentucky  miner  married  and  the 
father  of  eight  de^^endeni  children  He  was 
run  over  by  a  trip  of  cnrs  on  JariUiU-y  5  He 
was  dead  on  being  removed  U:>  the  surface 
Underground  haulage  was  the  second  leading 
cause  of  fatal  Injury  in  1959. 

Perennially  the  No.  1  killer,  roof  falL-s  were 
responsible  for  two  of  the  year's  last  faUU 
accidents.  A  roof  fall  on  December  30  on 
ti;e  haulage  road  of  a  small  title  I  mine  in 
Virginia  claimed  a  24-year-old  victim  who 
died  the  next  day  He  left  a  widow  and  a 
child  The  cause  a?  determined  by  a  Federal 
mine  Insjx^ctor  had  a  familiar  w.'und  Fail- 
ure to  take  down  -r  supp'jrt  the  ri.>of  ade- 
quately ai  ng  the  h<i'tilag(  way  was  the  cause 
of  the  accident," 

The  years  last  fatal  accident  was  a  roof 
fall  In  a  large,  mechanized  mine  in  B^oone 
Omnty,  W  Va  The  victim  was  a  34-year- 
old  machine  operator  who  left  his  widow  and 
four  children  Federal  Inspectors  reported 
the  cause  was:  "Failure  to  provide  adcciuate 


'Includes  1  surface  fatality  resulting  from  fall  of  roof  underground  ;ii  Kentucky. 


and  fultab  e  rO'->f  supports  at  a  ro^m  en- 
trance whe;e  men  were  required  to  work  and 
operate   fqiipmient    •    •    •  •' 

The  bltUTiinous  frequency  of  fatal  acci- 
dent* w.-tfi  l!  92  per  million  man-hours  last 
year,  comp  ired  t-o  the  disaster-swollen  fre- 
quen'-y  of  1  16  per  million  man-hours  for 
19,'.8  PosR  hly  the  one  really  encouraging 
stati.':t:c  in  the  Bureau's  year-end  report,  u 
may  indicate  that  m  1959  the  trend  of  recent 
years  to  higher  and  higher  bituminous 
fatality  rates  was  finally  reversed 

Frcm  an  fc.i;-t:me  low  frequency  of  0  89  per 
million  men-hours  in  1953,  bituminous 
fatality  fre:. uency  began  mounting  sl-.arply  In 
1954  at  the  .'lame  time  that  a  m.asslve  diee  of 
m'>dernlzatl  ^n  was  bringing  about  an  incred- 
ibly rapid  r  se  In  per-man  productivity  In 
1957  and  19;.8  fatal  accidents  were  more  fre- 
quent in  bitum.lnotis  m.nes  than  in  any  of 
th.e  years  sirce  World  War  II  with  the  single 
exception  of  194  7 

Three  .States — West  Virginia.  Pennsylvania, 
and  Kentuck  y — accounted  for  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  the  1959  mining  toll.  There 
were  86  deatli.'?  In  West  Virginia.  82  in  Penn- 
sylvaiua  .46  .iiitiiracite.  36  bltummous),  and 
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44  In  Kentucky.  PatalUlea  in  other  States 
Virginia.  22;  Tennessee.  18  (Including  9  IcUled 
by  an  explosion  In  a  title  I  mlnei ;  Alabama. 
0:  Illlnola.  9;  Indiana.  4;  Utaii.  4,  Ohio,  3; 
Colorado,  2;  Iowa,  2;  Oklahoma,  2,  Marylaj.d. 
J;  Missouri.  1:  and  Alaska.  1 

Out  of  a  tot.\l  of  250  undergrotiid  fa"  ;!- 
Itles,  roof  f.ills  caused  143.  as  r.ctetl  p.'c-- 
Tlous!y  Only  two  of  tnpse  de^iUis  were 
caused  by  mobile  equipment  kr.ocking  o\it 
roof  supports.  The  remainder  were  rrxjf  fa;!3 
In  the  usTial  sense,  attribiited  In  the  m.i:n 
to  Inadequate  roof  STipport  or  f.illure  to 
take  down  loose  roof.  Rib  pH'.,..-,  aud  face 
falls  claimed  11  lives  and  a  coil  outburst 
Claimed  1  victim,  m-ikin?  i.  total  of  155  f.-it.ii- 
Itles  caused  by  rc>of  Pind  other  ro:k  and  coil 
falls.  The  comp.o-ab.e  toll  for  1958  was  183 
deaths 

Underground  haulage  accident-s,  second 
most  frequent  cause  o'  fatallti:^,  claimed 
43  lives  last  year,  the  s.tme  number  as  In 
1968. 

Underground  machinery  mishaps,  the  third 
leading  en  use.  took  13  lives,  compared  to 
11   In  1958. 

TWENTT-ONE     KILLED     l.V     M.^JOR     DiSASTLRS 

I  The  two  major  mine  disasters  of  1959 
claimed  the  t  ur:h  ar.d  fifth  largest  aumbcT 
of  victims  Twelve  men  lost  their  lives  on 
January  22  when  ley  waters  of  the  Susque- 
banna  River  broke  throiip;h  thin  rock  cover 
and  flooded  the  River  Slope  anthr.acite  mine 
of  the  Kno.x  Coal  Co.,  Port  Griffith.  Pa.  Ad- 
jacent mines  were  also  Inundated  but,  for- 
tunately, ^iinuut  serlotis  casualties.  The 
bodies  of  the  12  dead  have  never  been  recov- 
ered. A  State  commission  of  mine  inspec- 
tors who  probed  the  tragedy  charged  that  the 
disaster  was  caused  by  willful  and  delib- 
erate violations  rt  State  anthracite  mining 
law  and  by  the  negligence  of  seven  super- 
visory employees  of  tlie  Knox  firm  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal   Co. 

The  second  disaster  came  on  March  23 
When  a  gas  and  dust  explosion  w.ped  out  the 
•ntire  crew  of  -^  Email,  nonunion  mine  near 
Robblns,  Ten.".  .Vine  men.  all  related  by 
blcxxl  or  marrl.ige  were  killed.  The  mine 
was  e.xempt  from  mandatory  Federal 
safety  regulations  because  It  employed  fewer 
than  15  men  underground.  Compliance 
With  these  regulat.ons  would  have  prevented 
the  explosion,  the  Federal  Investigation 
showed  The  t-^11  of  two  major  erploclons 
In  1958  was  36  lives;  both  occurred  In 
mechanized  mines 

Other  u-:der^rour:d  f/i-.illty  causes  In  1959 
were:  electricity  7  far:l;ties,  compared  to 
14  In  1958:  explosives  8  deaths,  compared  to 
8  In  1958:  minor  explosions  1  death,  com- 
pared to  6  in  1958;  miscellaneous  accidents 
4  deaths,  comp  ir-d   to  9  in  1958. 

Undergr 'v.nd  mining  accounted  for  vir- 
tually the  ent..-e  reduction  in  fatal  accidents 
as  between  1^59  and  1958.  As  against  the 
250  underground  fatalities  in  1959.  there 
were  313   deep-mine  fat;Ulties  In   1958. 

Surface  operations  at  deep  mines  claimed 
21  lives,  the  same  number  as  in  1958.  Strip 
mines  with  19  fatalities  al.so  had  Identical 
tolls  in  1958  and  1959  Auger  mines,  which 
had  tliree  fatalities  m  1958,  were  free  of 
fa:al  accidents  last  year 

Surface  fa'alities  were  from  these  causes: 
haulage  8,  compared  to  11  in  1958:  elec- 
tricity 3.  compared  to  none  the  year  before; 
machinery  5.  compared  t.)  3  all  other  acci- 
dents 5,  compared  tj  7  in  1  o8 

Strip-mine  fatalltv  causes  were:  haulage 
4,  compared  to  7  in  1958:  electricity  3.  com- 
p.ired  to  1;  machinery  6,  compared  to  4:  all 
o  her  accidents  6    comp:ired  to  7  in  1958 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Sev.dlOT  yield"' 

Mr  CLARK.  I  am  very  happy  to  yifld 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from  We.st 
Vir?mi,T.  whose  interest  in  this  subject 
is  well  Known  to  all  his  colleagues. 


Mr  r_\N'DOLPH  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  am 
eratefui  to  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania 
for  yielding  to  me  durmg  his  discussion 
of  this  p)crtjnent  and  accurate  article 
on  mine  safety  from  the  United  Mine 
Workers  Journal 

As  the  Senator  has  so  well  said,  there 
is  need  for  a  further  safety  proRram  fur 
the  mines  of  this  counti-y  \v>  know 
that  safety  le'-^'i.slation  enact-  d  m  my 
years  asio  by  the  Con"res-s  bn.usht  about 
a  lessenips:  of  the  work  ha?arc!.s  in  the 
important  bitiuTDni'js  coal  industry. 
The  elTorts.  the:!.',;--,  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsyl\ania  looking  to  the 
further  protection  of  the  mineworkers 
thrcu:?h  the  p>ending  bill  to  be  presented 
to  the  Senate  by  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  desei-vc  not  only  sympa- 
thetic consideration,  but  al.so  positive  ac- 
tion by  the  Members  of  this  body.  I 
have  joined  in  cosponsorship  of  the 
mea.snre  which  will  be  brought  to  this 
Chamber. 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 


U.S.    LEADERSHIP    IN    WORLD 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  Pi-esident.  at  this 
time  we  are  engased  in  a  ?reat  national 
debate  to  determine  whether  our  coun- 
try is  taking  the  part  of  leadership  in 
the  free  world  which  it  .^^hould  take,  or 
whether  we  are  merely  creating  a 
friendly  atmosphere — as  we  know  we 
are — and  not  mcasui-ing  up  to  our  lead- 
ership potential. 

A  helpful  editorial  from  the  Harris- 
burg  (Pa.)  Patriot  in  tl^is  connection, 
published  on  February  1.  is  entitled  "The 
'Reluctant  Debutante.'  "  1  ask  unani- 
mous con.-^ent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  "Reluctant  DiiBtJTANn:" 

"The  United  States  Is  a  reluctant  debu- 
tante In  world  affairs." 

This  appraisal  was  made  by  Prime  Min- 
ister  Macmlllan   In   South  Africa  last  week. 

In  a  sense,  this  is  a  compliment.  It  Is  tes- 
timony that  the  United  States,  which.  In 
the  words  of  Its  President,  still  Is  the 
strongest  nation  on  earth,  hasn't  become 
the  international  village  bully.  Unlike  the 
Soviet  Union,  which,  in  the  words  of  Its  chief, 
also  Is  the  strongest  nation  on  earth,  the 
United  States  hasn't  thrown  Ita  weight 
around. 

But  there  Is  a  warning  In  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's bon  mot,  too.  For  there  seems  to  be 
a  measure  of  truth  In  the  picture  of  the 
United   States    It   conjures   up. 

For  better  or  worse,  whether  It  likes  it  or 
not.  America  irrevocably  has  been  cast  In 
the  role  of  the  free  world's  leader.  Germany 
may  have  made  a  spectacular  recovery. 
France,  despite  her  ciUTent  agony,  may  be 
recapturing  some  of  her  past  grandeur.  The 
British  may  occasionally  talk  as  though 
Britannia  stUl  ruled  the  waves,  and  the  stui 
never  set  on  the  Empire. 

But  it  Is  the  United  States  whose  existence 
guarantees  the  free  existence  of  all  of  them. 
It  U  the  United  States  which  alone  holds 
the  power  to  halt  or  at  least  slow  down  the 
march  of  world  communism.  Without  Amer- 


10 1  whi.  an  doubt  that  the  rest  of  the 
democratic  world  would  have  undergone  a 
sea  change  long  ago? 

Yet.  has  American  really  been  leading? 
f>r  has  it  been  content  to  act  as  an  Indul- 
^•■nt  chairman  presiding  over  a  vociferous, 
disunited  club? 

In  May.  In  Parts,  the  first  of  a  series  of 
sumtnlt  meetings  will  take  place  The  So- 
viet Union.  Its  strength  buttressed  by  a  half- 
dosen  satellites,  will  act  and  speak  as  a 
single  monolithic  force. 

But  the  United  Statea  ao  far  haa  failed 
to  weld  the  Western  aillanc*  Into  a  aem- 
blance  of  unified  entity  The  British  want 
one  thing.  The  French  want  another.  And 
the  West  Germaiis,  who  won't  alt  around 
the  table  but  will  be  very  much  In  attend- 
ance nonethelesi,  want  still  another. 

Instead  of  leading,  the  United  Stales  has 
given  the  Impression  of  bending  with  the 
wind,  from  whatever  directi-in  it  happens  to 
blow.  The  rctind  of  Western  summit  con- 
ferences was  climaxed  by  soothing  communi- 
ques but  no  firm  policy. 

What  of  disarmament — the  Issue  which 
both  East  and  West  agree  Is  among  the  most 
vital  facing  the  world  today? 

Next  month.  In  Geneva,  10  countries  will 
attempt  to  thrash  out  a  plan  to  stop  or  con- 
trol the  suicidal  arms  race.  The  Russians 
have  trumpeted  their  own  spurious  total  dis- 
armament program  from  the  rooftops.  The 
British.  In  a  softer  key.  have  announced 
theirs.  But  the  Americans  have  maintained 
a  shattering  silence  on  exactly  what  they 
feel  should  be  done.  All  that  has  happened 
Is  that  a  C()mmlttee  has  been  "studying  the 
problem  "  and  Is  expected  to  come  up  with 
some  recommendations. 

What  of  America's   Far   East  policy? 

The  United  States  and  Japan  have  signed 
a  positive  treaty  of  alliance  against  com- 
munism. But  this  success  only  partially 
overcomes  the  lack  of  Initiative  In  other  Far 
Eastern  regions. 

Nearly  2  weeks  ago.  Secretary  Herter  con- 
ceded Red  Chln.1'8  contention  that  Pelping 
can't  feel  bound  by  any  treaty  of  which  It 
isn't  a  part. 

But  haa  there  been  any  forthright  Amer- 
ican effort  to  budge  United  States-Chinefe 
relations  off  dead  center?  Has  there  been 
any  attempt  yet  to  lay  down  the  conditions 
under  which  we're  prepared  to  talk  business 
with  Pelping — not  from  weakness,  but  from 
strength? 

In  the  Middle  East,  too.  America  has 
stepped  less  like  a  world  leader  than  Mr. 
Macmlllan's  reluctant  debutante.  We've 
saved  Mr.  Nasser  from  destruction.  We've 
yet  to  exact  from  him  the  slightest  hint 
that  he  won't  attack  Israel  at  the  first  op- 
portunity. 

Certainly,  we  have  given  the  world  an  un- 
mistakable Impression  of  our  sincerity  and 
of  our  asplr.itlons.  President  Elsenhower 
has  achieved  that.  In  a  few  magnmcent 
we^ks  of  personal  diplomacy. 

The  world,  that  part  of  It  willing  to  be 
convinced,  now  knows  that  the  United 
States  is  friendly.  It  has  yet  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  United  States  can  lead. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  concluding  para- 
graphs are  worth  restating.  Says  the 
Harrisburg  Patriot,  a  good  Republican 
Journal : 

Certainly,  we  have  given  the  world  an  un- 
mistakable Impression  of  our  sincerity  and  of 
our  aspirations.  President  Elsenhower  has 
achieved  that,  in  a  few  magnificent  weeks  of 
personal  diplomacy. 

The  world,  that  part  of  it  willing  to  be 
convinced,  now  knows  that  the  United  States 
Is  friendly.  It  has  yet  to  be  convinced  that 
the  United  States  can  lead. 

Tuminp  now  to  another  but  allied  sub- 
ject, Mr.  President,  many  of  us  in  Wash- 
ington value  the  friendship  of  tiiC  very 
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able  columnists  who  write  In  our  local 
new:-papers  and  in  other  great  news- 
papers across  the  country.  We  have  an 
opportunity  to  meet  socially  with  such 
diverse  but  charming  personalities  as 
Drew  Pearson.  Arthur  Krock.  Marquis 
Childs,  Joe  ALsop,  Walter  Lippmann. 
and  others  We  get  their  views  botli  in 
thr.r  newspapers  and  informally 

However,  I  wonder  whether  any  of 
these  columni.sts  ever  reads  what  the 
others  write  My  wonder  is  occasioned 
by  the  column  pubhsiied  in  this  morn- 
ing's New  York  Times  and  written  by 
that  outstanding  columni.st — and,  I  am 
happy  to  -say,  my  good  friend — Arthur 
Krock.  It  is  entitled  'Analysis  of  a 
Phrmse  by  Eisenhower  " 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  col- 
umn may  ap^x-ar  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objerM'.n  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Analtbis  or  A   Phrase  bt   Eise.nhoweb 

(By   .\rthur   Kr<:>ck) 

Washington.  February    3 — The  critics   of 

the  administration's  budget  for  fiscal  1960- 
61  do  not  all  attack  it  for  the  same  reason. 
But  they  are  united  in  the  use  of  the  same 
phrase  In  expressing  their  criticism  "second- 
rate  power"  The  budget  they  say.  reflects 
the  I»re8ldent'8  accept anrp  ,,t  t.his  status  for 
the  United  States  in  the  catepories  of  their 
divergent  special  interests  ni.fyfile  produc- 
tion, space  exploration,  .^rmy  t-qiiipnient,  and 
the  scojje  and  size  of  Federa.  aj  pr  'jiriati  i:^ 
for  the  general  welfare 

The  phrase  has  thus  beci-me  a  cliche 
which,  becau.i^e  so  many  who  have  means  of 
communicating  with  tlie  f>*ople  employ  it. 
has  stimulated  wide  popular  apprehension 
that  the  Nation  is  moving  t-ward  this  dark 
prospect  In  an  era  of  apgreselve  world  com. - 
munism.  And  since  generals  rif  dedicated 
patriotism  aiid  expert  knowledge  are  disput- 
ing the  military  budget  as  Ktabllizmg  such 
a  prospect,  and  civilians  equally  dedicated 
and  expert  envisage  the  same  c.)r..%equenre 
of  the  civil  budget,  disturbance  and  confu- 
sion prevail  among  the  Amerlcar,  people 

The  numerotis  conE;res,si'  nal  hearings  on 
the  Issue  may  provide  a  basis  f'>r  informed 
and  unbiased  judgment  on  which  C'  r.prese 
can  act.  But  thr-se  hearings  though  they 
are  a  valuable  pajt  of  our  p'illtlca!  system. 
and  are  required  by  the  praMty  r,t  t.he  Issuf? 
have  not  supplied  this  basis  thus  far  And 
the  congressional  committee  protocol  which 
require*  overworked  admlnlstratorB  to  trlve 
the  same  testimony  day  after  day  Is  physi- 
cally exhausting  men  who  cuuEtanlly  must 
make  momentous  dfvlsionB 

kXBCtrnvx  bcspiinsibiutt 
But  in  differences  over  pr'iblems  of  na- 
tional security  the  f>eople  mu.si  chieily  rt'ly 
on  the  President  to  make  the  beet  s..;ut.  .ns 
under  his  constitutional  re.'^ponslbliity  .^nd 
this  lends  even  more  lmp<irtftncr  to  his  anal- 
ysis at  his  news  conference  t-xiBv  of  the  con- 
tentions of  his  military  and  civilian  critics 
On  the  dispute  whether  the  United  States 
has.  and  If  so  can  maintain,  a  military  pos- 
ture sufficient  to  deter  armed  attack  from 
Soviet  Russia,  he  said  Uiis: 

"I  am  always  a  little  bit  am.-vzed  about 
this  business  of  catching  up.  What  you  want 
Is  enough,  a  thing  that  Is  adequate  '  A  deter- 
rent has  no  added  power,  once  It  h.is  become 
completely  adequate,  for  compelling  the  re- 
spect of  any  potential  opponent  for  y  >ur  de- 
terrent, and  theref.ire  Ui  make  him  act  pru- 
denUy.  •  •  •  i  have  got  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  [ Gates  1,  whom  I  trust  and  who  I 
know  u  honest  In  his  sturly.  analysis  and 
conclusion.  And  beneath  him  •  •  •  is  the 
Chairman  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  (Twining J 


•  •  whom  1  similarly  truft.  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  •  •  •  iTliesei  are  mv  mili- 
tary advisers.  jSo,]  I  cannot  be  particularly 
d..'^turbed  t>ecause  everybody  with  a  paro- 
chial viewpoint  [other  gtnerals]  •  •  •  comes 
along  and  says  that  bosses  know  nothing 
about   It    (the  adequacy   of   the  deterrent  1  .'• 

THr    C)OME5TIC    PHASE 

All  but  one  rjf  Uiese  Presidential  advisers 
ha\e  testified  they  believe  in  the  adequnry 
Hrnce  the  question  before  the  people  as 
tNey  n<^t«  the  chant  of  '  second-rate  p.  iV.fr  ' 
i.--  on  whicli  authority  they  .'eel  it  is  direst 
to   rfiy 

A  little  later  In  the  news  conference  the 
'  tlier  aspect  of  the  second-rate  pcwer  criti- 
cism was  develop>ed  by  Inquiries.  This  i>oint 
Is  that,  because  of  concentraUon  of  a  bal- 
."xnce,  the  budget  falls  to  provide  for  Federal 
expenditure*  In  education,  health.  h<-u;-li  s 
space  exploration  and  other  programs  that 
.ire  required  to  ent-ble  us  to  com;}€te  with 
.Soviet  Russia  for  primacy.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  essential  resouices  and  for  world 
confidence   In  our   strength 

"We  have,"  replied  the  President,  free  en- 
terprise: we  place  above  all  other  valoPF  f  ir 
own  Individual  freedoms  and  rlphus  •  •  • 
If  you  make  (your  country)  an  armed  c^^m.p 
and  regiment  It  •  •  •  for  a  while  you  .might 
do  It  with  great  morale,  too.  •  •  •  But  we 
are  talking  of  a  democracy  we  hope  Is  an 
enduring  form  of  government  (and)  •  •  • 
we  are  trying  to  keep  these  (democratic] 
values  " 

His  Implied  judgment  was  that  under  his 
fli>cal  philosophy  and  policy  the  United 
States  can  keep  them,  while  maintaining 
adequate  military  defense  and  steady  s oci.-ii- 
economlc  progress  without  either  federalir- 
Ing  the  Government  system  or  bec.iniln^  a 
second-rate  power  to  any  other.  ThiJB  states 
the  Issue   t>etween  him   and   his  criti^g 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr  Krock  says  that  the 
i.ssue  which  is  now  being  debated  before 
the  countrj'  is  whether  under  the  fiscal 
philosophy  and  policy  of  President  Ei- 
.senhower  the  United  States  can  keep  our 
democratic  liberties  while  maintaining 
an  adequate  military  defense  and  steady 
social  economic  pro^jress. 

Mr  President  I  do  not  believe  that  Is 
the  I.ssue  at  all  Neither  doe,s  Joseph 
a;.'>op  Neither  does  Marquis  Childs. 
Neither  does  Drew  Pearson.  Neither 
d!>es  Waiter  Lippmann.  I  wish  my  good 
friend  Arthur  Krock  would  read  '.he  col- 
umns wntt-en  by  some  of  his  fellow  col- 
umnisLs  If  he  did,  he  would  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  not  only  is  there  a  gap 
b(  twet-n  U.S  and  the  Rus.sians,  m  that 
they  are  aiiead  of  lls  in  outer  space  ac- 
tivities, are  ahead  of  us  in  mis.siles.  are 
ahead  of  us  in  the  capacity  to  wage 
brush  fire  warfare  and  are  ahead  of  us 
in  submarine  warfare,  but  that  we  are 
not  only  not  catching  up.  but  that  the 
k'ap  is  getting  larger.  It  is  most  unfor- 
tunate that  this  admini.'^tration  does  not 
see  the  danger  into  which  we  are  falling, 
and  appears  unwilling  to  make  the  na- 
tional efTort  t-o  bring  us  back  to  tliat 
position  of  le.tden^hip  which  is  so  im- 
portant if  freedom  is  to  survive. 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr  President,  I 
.should  like  to  jom  those  who  have  drawn 
attention  to  the  fact  that  January  22d 
maiked  the  42d  anniversary  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Ukrainian  nation. 

This  nation,  comprising  some  40  mil- 
lion people,  had  been  submerged  for  .sev- 
eral centuries  by  the  old  imperialism  of 


the  Russian  t.saiT  Dur'nn  this  period 
of  political  .servitude,  a  long  list  of 
Ukrainian  patnous  won  their  place  m  tiie 
history  of  this  liberty-loving  people. 
These  were  men  and  women  wiio  oppo-uxl 
the  despotism  of  the  tsi^rs  :  Lut  more  than 
that,  they  ufc  iraders  who  pave  power- 
ful voice  to  tlie  ye.-vrnings  of  their  p.-^ople 
for  life,  hberty.  .^nd  the  puvsu.t  of  happi- 
ness Amoiu  liie.se  we  find  the  treat 
Taras  She\c.hcnko.  poo:,  wruer,  painter. 
and  patriot 

Siievciienko    was    born    in    1814.     For 
the  first  24  yeais  of  his  Ife  he  y  as  a 
sc-f.     For   the   next    10   years   he   Vkas   a 
soldier   in   the   imperial   R  is.sian   Army. 
During  the  following  9  years  he  w  as  a 
relatively  free  man  because  Uie  empire 
of  the  Ru.ssianf  w  a.s  en.ioying  one  of  those 
periods  cf  re.rtt.ve  freedom      During  this 
perioci  Shevchenko  wrote  and  spoke  pro- 
fusely   about   the   comin?   emancipation 
cf     his     pe<3pie,     the     rebirth     of     thie 
Ukrainian  nation  and  the  return  of  self- 
government,  which  his  countrymen  had 
enjoyed  before  the  coming  of  the  Rus- 
s:ans.     In   his   classic   poems    and    o6ps, 
he  expres.sed  th.e  free  spirit  of  hi.s  people! 
the  meaning  of  mdiv-iduai  hberty  and  the 
revolutionary  currents  which  ran  so  deep 
under  tlie  surface  of  Ukrainian  life     The 
last  4  years  of  his  life  were  spent  as  a 
pol.tical   pnsorier  of   the  Russians   .^ho, 
knowing  the  truth  of  his  writings  and  the 
pow  er  of  his  words,  sought  in  vain  to  im- 
pri.son  a  spirit  which  is  as  much  a  part 
of  the  Ukrainian  people  as  the  rich  .soil 
they   cultivate,    the    golden    wheat    they 
harvest  and  th.e  stirring  songs  they  sing. 
Shevchenko  died  a  political  prisoner  of 
the  Russians  m  1861.  but  the  inspiration 
of  h.s   great    iderds   earned   the  acclaim 
among     his     countrymen     of     "George 
Washmgton  of  the  Ukraine  " 

It  is  httle  wonder,  then,  that  we  find 
the  Ukrainian  people  in  the  vanguard 
of  the  national  independence  movements 
which  shattered  the  European  empires 
at  the  close  of  the  First  World  War.  Nor 
should  we  find  it  strange  that  the 
L'krainian  Declaration  of  Independence 
of  1918  wa.s  much  like  our  own  in  many 
imj)ortant  respects.  Tyranny  and  des- 
potism have  never  been  able  to  contain 
the  a-spirations  of  the  common  people 
for  freedom  and  liberty.  Russian  tsar- 
ist imperialism  could  not  stamp  out  the 
aspirations  of  the  Ukrainian  people  for 
self-government  because  the  see<ls  of 
liberty  and  freedom  were  loo  deeply 
planted  in  their  hearts  and  minds. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  American 
Revolutionary  War  which  gave  birth  to 
the  political  concept  of  national  inde- 
pendence had  a  profound  effect  upon  tlie 
thinking  of  the  Ukrainian  people  When 
the  o;iportun  "y  presented  Itself  in  1918 
to  throw  of!  t.he  chains  of  R'ussian  im- 
perialism, they  promptly  declared  their 
national  independence  So  powerful 
and  genuine  was  this  movement  that 
Leon  Trotsky,  tiien  acting  for  the  Rus- 
sian Bolshev.lcs,  was  forced  by  treaty  to 
rccopnize  the  de  jure  status  of  a  free 
and  independent  Ukraine 

The  independence  of  L^kraine  was 
short  lived.  The  Russian  Communista 
were  soon  encaged  in  an  all-out  effort  to 
reestablish  the  old  order  of  thines.  to  re- 
build the  Rtissian  Empire.     Alter  more 
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than  2  years  of  fighting  the  independent 
Republic  of  Ukraine  fell  victim  to  the 
new  Imperialism,  the  new  colonialism. 
The  same  tactics  which  were  used  to  de- 
stroy the  independent  governments  in 
the  Baltic  States,  in  Poland,  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, in  Hungary,  and  elsewhere  in 
Europe  and  Asia  were  employed  against 
the  newly  independent  Ukrainian  na- 
tion. The  only  difference  was  in  time 
For  this  reason  I  have  always  considered 
all  the  non-Russian  nations  of  the  pres- 
ent-day RuLsslan  Empire  to  be  the  com- 
mon victims  of  the  new  Commimi.st  im- 
perialism. 

There  are  those  who,  likinz  the  eld 
order  of  things  and  beini<  unmoved  by 
the  aspirations  of  the  common  man  m 
all  these  lands,  seek  to  make  di.Niiiic- 
tions  among  these  captive  nations. 
Some  are  called  satellites,  meaning  tho.^e 
captive  nations  who  lost  their  national 
independence  following  World  War  T-ao. 
In  past  years  some  were  called  the  Ba'/.ic 
States,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  so- 
called  satellites.  But  more  recently  we 
unfortunately  seem  to  have  been  hearing 
less  and  less  about  these  Baltic  nations 
of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  and 
their  right  to  be  free  and  independent 
Then  there  are  those  captive  nations  who 
lost  their  national  independence  during 
the  period  1918  throush  1921,  sucn  as 
Ukraine.  Byelorussia,  Georgia,  Armenia, 
and  Turkestan.  We  heard  little  about 
them,  and  we  would  have  heard  noihing 
were  it  not  for  a  small  group  of  .Ajiieri- 
can  scholars  who  knew  the  facts  con- 
cerning these  submer<4ed  nations  and 
were  determined  to  force  the.r  case  out 
into  the  open  in  the  court  of  world 
opinion. 

The  day  is  long  past  when  we  can  a1- 
ford  to  make  any  such  distinctions  be- 
tween the  status  of  each  of  the  differ- 
ent groups  of  captive  nations.  Captive 
nations  are  captive  nations  and  a.^  .^uch 
are  worthy  of  the  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  new  imperialism  wriich 
holds  all  these  nations  in  a  common  cap- 
tivity Is  the  self-declared  enemy  of  the 
United  States  and  all  other  free  coun- 
tries. The  leaders  of  this  new  imperial- 
ism threaten — now  bluntly,  then  soft- 
ly— to  throw  the  world  into  another  -Aar 
unless  we,  the  defenders  of  h'jman  free- 
dom, concede  more  territory  and  people 
to  their  irt^^atiabie  appetite  for  conquest 
and  dominion. 

But  our  experiences  of  the  pa.rt  40 
years  have  taught  t;s  that  tlie  certain 
path  to  war  is  showing  weakness  in  the 
face  of  tyranny  on  the  march.  We  know 
that  the  people  the  world  over  want 
peace,  but  the  peace  they  want  is  not 
the  imposed  peace  of  human  slavery. 
The  common  man  demands  peace  which 
honors  the  dignity  of  m.an,  which  gives 
to  long-submerged  nation.s  the  ri?lit  of 
self-government  and  to  all  men  the 
guarantee  of  freedom  and  justice  Thi.s 
Is  the  kind  of  peace  we  Americans  seek. 
This  is  the  kind  of  wo:M  we  .Americans 
foresee  as  the  reward  for  standing  by  our 
moral  and  political  principles 

The  Captive  Nations  Week  resohitlon 
which  was  enacted  during  the  last  sfs- 
slon  of  Congress  stands  as  a  clear  state- 
ment of   our    national   resolve   to  stand 


firmly  by  our  moral  and  political  prin- 
ciples. This  resolution  also  underscores 
the  importance  of  all  the  captive  coun- 
tries to  the  cause  of  peace,  a  Just  peace 
with  charity  toward  all  nations  and  peo- 
ple. So  long  as  the  people  of  these  cap- 
tive nations  cont.nue  to  strive  fur  .'^••If- 
government  and  the  return  of  their  lib- 
erties and  freedr-ms,  the  tyrants  who 
preside  o'.er  the  empire  of  captive  na- 
tions will  never  be  able  to  consolidate 
their  conquests.  This  in  turn  deters 
ma.s.sivp  actgresslons.  The  men  in  the 
Kremlin  know  that  until  they  consoli- 
date th-^ir  conquests,  they  cannot  launch 
a  third  world  war,  because  to  do  so  would 
be  an  act  of  suicide  on  their  part. 

A.S  the  sponsor  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  resolution.  I  shall  interest 
myself  again  this  year  in  the  steps  beng 
taJcen  bv  our  Government  to  can-y  out 
the  intent  of  Congress.  Full  and  suitable 
arrangements  should  be  made  for  the 
third  week  of  July.  I  believe  the  Gov- 
ernment should  take  the  initiative  to  see 
that  a  maximum  impact  is  made  on  both 
sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain  during  that 
week,  with  programs  which  show  our 
fvipport  for  the  right  of  all  nations  to 
national  self-determination.  I  am  con- 
fident that  we  can  count  upon  a  wide 
range  of  national  oreanizations  to  play 
a  strong  part  m  such  an  undertaking  if 
the  Government  will  take  the  lead  to 
plan  it  and  coordinate  its  program  with 
all  the  interested  organizations. 

This  42d  anniversary  of  Ukrainian  in- 
dependence also  affords  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Voice  of  America  to  act 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
resolution  Many  Members  of  Congress 
have  memorialized  this  historic  occasion 
in  speeches  from  the  floor.  A  goodly 
number  of  Governors  have  is.«ued  proc- 
lamations honoring  the  cause  of  the 
Ukrainian  people.  All  this  activity 
should  provide  an  abundance  of  mate- 
ria! for  the  VOA  for  its  broadcasts  to 
Ukraine  and  the  other  captive  nations 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain 

The  extent  to  which  the  VO.A  capital- 
izes upon  this  opportunity  will  be  an- 
other good  tct  of  the  policy  of  our 
Government  with  respect  to  the  future 
of  all  the  captive  nations.  If  the  VOA 
should  fail  to  give  full  coverage  to  this 
occa.sion  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  won  recognition  in  the  United  States, 
we  shall  have  good  rea.">on  to  feel  that 
the  Intent  of  Congress,  as  expressed  by 
Public  Law  86-90,  Is  being  ignored  by 
tho.se  with  the  duty  to  carry  out  policy 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment I  hope  we  may  soon  have  from 
the  VOA  a  report,  in  detail,  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Ukrainian  language 
program  gave  coverage  to  the  American 
commemoration  of  this  42d  anniversary 
of  LTcralnian  Independence. 

The  news  that  leaks  out  from  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  a."?  to  the  trials  and 
deportations  of  Ukrainian  freedom  fight- 
ers attests  to  the  continuiiig  resistance 
there. 

I  take  pleasure,  therefore,  in  paying 
a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Ukrainian  people  and  their  tireless 
devotion  to  the  Cau.'-e  of  human  liberty. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  THE  H     N- 
ORABLE  JCSE  GONZALEZ  NAVARRO 

Mr  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
we  have  been  favored  with  visits  by  sev- 
eral of  our  friends  who  are  members  of 
the  Congress  of  Venezuela. 

This  morning  we  are  again  favored  by 
a  visit  by  one  of  our  friends,  a  member 
of  the  Venezuelan  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Mr.  Jose  Gonzalez  Navarro. 

Mr.  Jose  Gonzalez  Navarro  is  visiting 
the  United  States  as  a  participant  In  the 
foreign  leaders  program  of  the  Interna- 
tional Educational  Exchange  Service  of 
the  E>epartment  of  State.  The  Bureau 
of  International  Labor  Affairs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  been  assigned  re- 
sponsibility for  his  program. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  Is  president  of  the  Ven- 
ezuelan Confederation  of  Labor;  presi- 
dent of  the  Venezuelan  Shoes.  Hides  & 
Leather  Workers  Union;  Deputy  repre- 
senting the  Federal  District  In  the  Ven- 
ezuelan National  Congress;  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Trade  Union  Committee  of 
the  Acci6n  Democratica   Partv 

I  know  that  all  of  us  are  very  glad  to 
extend  a  warm  welcome  to  Senor  Gon- 
zalez this  morning,  and  I  am  honored  to 
introduce  him  to  this  body. 

[Applause.  Senators  rising  1 

The  PRESIDING  OYYICESI  iMr 
Randolph  in  the  chair'.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  not.  mominij 
business  is  closed. 


TRIBUTES   TO   THE  LATE   SENATOR 
WILLIAM  LANGER 

Mr.  MANoFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  resolution  for  which  I  request 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  read 

The  resolution  <S.  Res  268  was  read. 
as  follows  I 

Resolved,  Tb&t  the  legislative  business  of 
the  Senate  be  nuw  suspended  In  order  that 
memorial  addresses  may  be  delivered  on  the 
me.  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon. 
William  Lanuex.  lat«  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  North  Dakota. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  transnxlt  a  copy  thereof  to 
the  family  of  the  decexised. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  for  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  the  re.solutlon? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  unanimouslj* 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  add  my  tribute  to 
that  of  innumerable  friends  of  my  late 
colleague  and  very  close  personal  friend, 
Senator  Wh^liam  Lancer.  Since  his 
death  on  November  8  of  last  year,  trib- 
utes to  Bn.L  Lancer  have  come  from 
near  and  far.  They  have  come  from 
rich  and  poor  alike  and  from  persons  in 
every  walk  of  life. 

He  was  honored  by  all  who  knew  hun 
or  knew  of  him,  and  by  both  those  who 
agreed  with  him  and  tiias«.'  who  dis- 
agreed with  him. 

Senator  Lancir  was  a  liberal  of  the  old 
school.    Mu.'^h  of  his  thinking  was  mflu- 
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enced  by  three  former  great  liberals  of 
tlie  U.S.  Senate — the  late  Robert  M 
La  Follette,  George  M  Norris.  and  Hiram 
JohiLson.  ail  of  whom  he  greatly  ad- 
mired His  liberal  thinking  and  his  nat- 
ural desire  t-o  help  the  poor  and  the  un- 
derprivileged iiad  a  great  influence  on  all 
of  his  long  career  as  a  public  .servant. 
which  extended  over  nearly  half  a 
century. 

Bnx  Lancer  loved  people,  and  they 
loved  him.  No  one  in  the  history  of 
North  Dakota  had  a  more  devoted,  loya). 
and  dedicated  following.  This  was  due 
not  only  to  the  principles  and  ideals  for 
which  he  stood,  but  also  to  his  waim. 
captivating  personality. 

Mr.  President,  of  all  the  tributes  paid 
to  Senator  Langer.  one  of  the  nicest  and 
most  appropriate  came  to  me  in  a  letter 
I  received  recently.  One  interesting 
thing  about  the  letter  is  that  it  comes, 
not  from  North  Dakota,  as  we  might 
expect,  but  from  the  State  of  California. 

I  wish  to  read  the  letter  because  I 
think  it  expresses  what  the  average  per- 
son really  thought  of  Bill  Lancer. 

The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

This  Is  an  appreciation  of  your  former 
colleague,  the  late  Senator  Lancih,  made  by 
people  far  from  his  native  State. 

Few  of  us  ever  voted  for  Senator  Lanceh, 
fewer  still  ever  met  him  face  to  face.  But 
we  felt  that  we  knew  him  knew  him  weU. 
Our  name  is  legion,  sir  More  specifically. 
It  Is  Anderson,  O'Brien,  Resnlcoff;  It  Is  Mac- 
Gregor,  Krausmeyer  and  Malsliuskl;  Just 
plain  Smith,  exotic  Bellefontalne,  Gonzales. 
Bernstein.  Lezlnsky— all  typical  American 
names,  as  you  can  see. 

We  are  the  people  who  carrle-d  the  mail, 
patrolled  the  forests,  guarded  the  fronUers; 
clerks  and  lawyers  and  engineers.  Laborers, 
accountants,  mechanics,  technicians.  VVe 
are  the  men  and  women  of  yesterday  who 
trod  the  uneven  roads  of  the  civil  servir*. 
Roads  paved  more  often  than  not  w;ih 
promises  alone-^until  William  Langq  a.nd 
hU  kind  granted  us  status  and  recognition 
and  the  dignity  of  decent  annuities 

This  man  Lanctb.  He  was  rugged  ar.d 
•tubbom  and  solid,  sound  a&  the  tecrr.ii.^' 
•cres  of  his  prairie  SUte.  He  was  a  plumed 
knight  In  homespun,  riding  hleh  In  the  s^.d- 
dle,  UlUng  at  windmills  of  chiranprv,  du- 
plicity and  double  dealing  He  was  the 
gadfly  of  the  pompous,  the  charlatan  aiid 
the  sycophant.  In  Halls  of  CoL^ress  wherp 
oratory  U  a  manner  of  speaking  and  a  w.^y 
of  life,  he  tised  words  like  •fake"  and  -fraud  • 
*nd  "hypocrite." 

L.ANCKB.  We  honor  hl.s  m<»raorT  for  hj 
plainness  of  epeech,  his  disdain  of  persiflspe, 
his  unma*klng  at  shanvs  his  scorn  of  pre- 
tense. And  for  his  raje  ability  to  call  • 
•pade  by  lu  given  name. 

We  honor  him  for  the  things  he  did  per- 
haps most  of  all  fur  the  things  he  undid,  or 
left  undone  And  we  of  the  civil  service 
remember  him  beet  because  he  was  the  first 
In  Congress  to  place  a  celling  over  promises 
»nd  a  floor  under  Uielr  fulflUmeiU 

We  know  little  of  his  faith,  Its  liature  or 
extent,  but  we  believe  it  was  the  strong 
lalth  of  a  strong  man.  May  he  dweU  forever 
in  the  Valhalla  of  the  mighty.  And  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  whom  he  served 

Thus   we    honor   the    memory    of   Senator 
iMNcn  this  day,  we  who  are  far  bwbv    who 
never  knew  him.  never  voted  for  him'      But 
this   thought    ran    we    currv    In    our   heart* 
Many,  many  times  he  voted  for  us. 

By  order  of  Chapter  82.  National  Ass^x-l*- 
tion  of  Retired  Civil  Employees. 

cvi ia« 
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Tl;e  letter  was  signed  by  the  Chapter 
Pre.sident  Owen  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Pre.Mdent  I  thank  these  good 
people  of  California  for  their  letter  I 
thank  them  for  expressing  mv  feelings 


and    the    feelings    of    counilc.ss    other 
Americaiis    about    our   deparu-d    friend 
Bill  I^.ngeir 

Mr.  President,  during  his  19  vear^  in 
the  Senate,  Bill  Langer  was  alwav.s  ti^e 
champion  of  the  underdog.  No  one  w  a-: 
too  poor  or  too  lowly  to  receive  his  sym- 
pathetic assistance. 

He  was  a  particular  friend  of  Federal 
employees,  and  was  the  author  and 
sponsor  of  many  bills  to  improve  their 
wages,  hours,   and   working  conditions. 

Above  all.  he  had  the  courage  to 
stand  alone,  if  need  be,  to  vote  his  con- 
victions. I  believe  that  it  was  this 
quality  of  courage  that  endeared  him 
above  all  else  to  those  who  knew  him. 

He  was  a  man  of  truly  independent 
spirit.  He  was  proud  of  being  known  as 
"Wild  Bill." 

B:ll  Lancer  was  born  and  reared  on 
an  average  North  Dakota  farm.  He 
learned  early  in  life  of  the  hardships  and 
trials  and  tribulations  experienced  by 
the  early  .settlers  of  North  Dakota 

At  the  age  of  15  he  went  to  work  for  a 
farmer  neighbor  as  a  hired  hand;  and 
because  of  his  ability  to  lead  other  men, 
he  was  appointed  foreman 

He  attended   district  school    102    and 
later  grade  school  at  C.Ts.'=elton    N    Pak 
where  his  first  teacher  wa.s  .'^lice  Rut- 
ledge,  a  cousin  of  the  sweetheart  of  Ab- 
raham Lincoln,  Ann  Rutledge. 

Upon  graduating  from  Casselton  High 
School,  he  attended  the  University  of 
North  Dakou.  where  he  graduated  from 
the  law  school,  and  went  on  i-o  Columbia 
l^niversity.  In  New  York  where  he  grad- 
uated with  honors  in  1910. 

Once  again.  Senator  Langer  showed 
his  ability  beyond  his  years,  for  he 
pas.sed  the  bar  examination  at  the  early 
at-e  of  18.  and  was  admitted  to  practice 
law  on  his  21st  birthday. 

Returning  to  North  Dakota  and  Mor- 
ton County,  he  began  his  many  years  of 
public  service  by  being  elected  State  ? 
attorney.  His  next  public  office  wa.';  as 
attorney  general  of  North  Dakot.a,  in 
winch  capacity  he  served  for  4  years 
After  .<!en-ing  two  term,';  a.'^  Crovemor 
of  North  Dakota,  he  was  elected  to  the 
U.S.  Senate,  where  he  was  serving  his 
fourth  consecutive  term  at  the  time  of 
his  deatli. 

His  achievements  in  the  U  S  Senate 
were  outstanding  in  many  fipld.<;  of  en- 
deavor. It  was  here  that  he  championed 
the  cau.se  of  the  people  he  was  closest 
to — farmers,  laborers.  Government  em- 
ployees, and  all  others  whom  he  thousht 
were  m  need  of  help.  There  is  hardly  a 
facet  uf  American  life  that  has  not  been 
tourh*Ni  by  the  legislative  hand  of  Bill 

L^NCEF. 

Senator  Iv.n&ee  wiis  the  first  to  admit 
that  he  was  a  controversial  figu.'-e,  but 
even  those  who  disagreed  wit.h  him  in 
hi.<  \Tews  knew  him  as  a  warmhearted, 
courageous  man  who  would  go  to  almost 
any  length  to  aid  a  friend  in  trouble. 


Senator  Lunger's  final  vears  wei-e  not 
f-a.sy  His  beloved  wife.  Lydia.  foueht  a 
Jong  but  losing  battle  arainst  cancc- 
Dunng  this  iUncss  he  refused  to  leave 
her  side,  even  to  ensasc  in  a  campaign 
for  his  election  to  a  fourth  u-rm  m  tlie 
L  S.  Senate 

Senator  I^nger,  his  wife.  Lvdia  and 
t.^eir  four  daut-lnevg  ^ere  a  truly  devot- 
ed and  lovable  family.  We  in  North 
Dakota,  as  well  as  people  throughout 
the  Nation,  share  the  great  loss  suffered 
by  his  family,  but  take  comfort  in  the 
knowledge  that  his  dauntle.s.s  coura-e 
and  record  of  accomplishments  will  be 
remembered  always. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rlcord  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  a  powerful  and 
Uiought-provokmg  sermon  bv  the  Mo-i 
Reverend  Leo  F.  Dworschak  at  the  fu- 
neral of  the  late  Senatr.r  Langer. 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

SETIMON    at    the    FVNKiUL    OF    THE    HCNOBABLI 

\\iiiiAM  L-.-Nciai.  tT  Leos  Chitich  Cas- 
selton. N  Dak  November  14.  19.^9  py  thk 
Most  Revehend  Leo  F  Dworschak  Ar.xii.- 
lARY  Bishop  of  Parco 

Bereaved  mourners  and  kind  f.-iends  In 
this  solemn  hour  we  have  offered  the  holy 
sacrifice  of  the  ma^s  for  a  Christian  soul.  It 
18  here  that  the  democracv  of  the  church  Is 
made  manifest  She  performs  this  same  rite 
♦or  all  her  children  as  they  pass  from  time 
ro  eternity  from  this  world  to  the  unending 
hereafter.  For  poor  and  rich  alike  for  the 
famous  and  the  obscure,  her  prayer  is  the 
samp  her  essential  offering  is  t.he  san.p  For 
in  death,  which  has  been  described  as  the 
great  leveler.  we  are  all  one  In  our  need. 

We  have  offered  the  holy  sacrifice  for  Wii.- 
LiAM  !..',.NT.>^  Pcyond  that  It  actually  is  of 
little  .monent  n  iv;  to  his  soul  that  we  should 
sp'^rik  at  my  length  In  praise  or  blame  of  h.s 
char.'icter  and  h  s  life's  achievement.  In  the 
end  death  came  to  h'm  quite  suddenHv  But 
!t  did  not  find  him  unp.-epa.'-ed  After  the 
p.-issmg  of  his  beloved  viLfe  he  seemed  to 
have  a  premonition  that  his.  own  step  into 
eterr.ity  would  also  have  to  be  made  soon 
H"  strengthened  himself  spiritually  bv  re- 
coivinp  the  sacraments  of  the  church,'  and 
in  r  "p,=po:;dence  with  the  pastor  of  this 
parsh  fus  recently  us  October  30  made  It 
p:a;r.  That  the  consolations  of  his  religion 
gr>ve  h;.-n  the  strength  to  face  the  p.T-ospect  of 
meeting  his  CreaUir  soon  without  hesitation 
and  without  fear.  Hence  he  now  stands  In 
no  need  of  the  praise  of  m.en.  Lf  he  has 
gained  for  himself  God's  praise,  he  needs  no 
other 

And  yet,  before  the  last  blessing  of  the 
church  Is  performed  over  his  mortal  re- 
mains, we  win  do  well  to  pause  a  moment 
and  dwell  on  Just  one  thought  suggested  by 
his  career.  In  my  opinion,  the  most  str:king 
facet  of  his  character  as  a  pubhc  servant  wiis 
his  unshakable  adherence  to  his  convictions. 
There  were  times  when  he  stood  ahnost  alone 
on  an  Issue  and  no  consideration  of  prac- 
tical politics  nor  pressure  from  others  could 
Induce  him  to  recede  from  the  stand  he  h  td 
taken  or  to  compromise  what  he  considered 
Just  and  right.  I  d.d  not  always  share  his 
convictions;  but  he  did  have  positive  con- 
victions and  steadfastly  refused  to  compro- 
mise them  for  reasons  of  political  expediency 
or  personal  gain.  In  an  age  when  expediency 
rather  than  principle  Is  so  often  made  the 
supreme  law  of  statesmanship,  busl.ness  prac- 
Uce.  and  personal  conduct,  it  u  a  refreshing 
experience  to  see  an  example  ol  unshakable 
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faltiifulnesa  to  convection  and  loyalty  to  the 
truth  as  he  saw  It. 

We  are  renxinded  of  the  scene  described  In 
the  18th  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel.  Jesus 
stands  before  Pilate  to  be  Judged  by  him. 
The  Roman  governor  seeks  desperately  to  ex- 
tricate hlmseif  from  an  awkward  position  by 
quest! -.ntr-g  :he  accused  In  an  effort  to  wr!-- :^ 
from  Him  some  admission  that  would  Just'.fy 
either  a  sentence  of  death  or  an  acqu.ttal — 
auythh'.g  to  get  c-fl  a  bad  spot. 

The  subject  of  iclngshlp  t<  mpntlined.  and 
Pilate  eager. y  f')ilowi  it  up  w;:h  the  qu»-s- 
tlon.  "Then  You  are  a  Km.:  after  ai:^"  Jcu.s 
replies.  "You  are  rleht,  I  am  a  K: :  s^  F /r 
this  purpose  I  was  b-Tn,  and  f .ir  th;s  pur- 
pose I  came  into  the  w  -r.  1  -  "  i  give  testi- 
mony to  the  trutf^  0;i'/  ;ie  who  Is  open  to 
the  trurh  gi%e3  ear  to  My  voice."  With  a 
sneer.  Pilate  says  to  Him.  "What  Is  truth?" 
and  returns  to  the  bukony  to  face  the  multi- 
tude. 

Ti'.cre  Is  an  undertone  of  tragedy  In  Pilate's 
question  Here  he  was  in  the  presence  of 
Him  who  had  said:  "I  a;n  aie  way.  the  truth, 
and  the  ;ue  '  1  John  14  6  1  For  a  brief  mo- 
ment he  hiid  a  brush  with  Immortality.  But 
he  turned  away;  he  was  not  cpen  to  the 
truth  He  was  not  at  fault  for  having  asked 
the  question  He  was  at  fau't  be<"ause  he 
refused  to  wal;  for  an  a—iwer.  In  our  gen- 
eration a  growing  num'^er  of  people  go  a 
•tep  farther.     They  say  there   Is  no  answer. 

That  viewpsDlnt  was  spelled  out  quit" 
clearly  and  concl.'sely  in  June  of  1951  by  the 
late  Chief  Justice  Vimon.  "N'-jtUlng.  '  he 
wrote,  "l.'j  rn  .,re  CT*a'n  in  mC'd-rn  s.ci.-'ty 
than  the  principle  that  there  are  no  abs.>- 
lutcs.  that  a  n.-i.me,  a  ph.'-a.se.  a  .standard  iias 
meaning  only  when  stssi^iated  w.th  the  clr- 
cunvstonces  which  g.'ive  birth  to  the  nomen- 
clature. To  those  who  wi,i;d  pi\raiyze  our 
Government  in  the  f.ice  of  imponcl.n^  danger 
by  encasing  it  In  a  stniantic  stiaU Jacket 
we  must  reply  that  all  concepts  are  relative  " 

These  words  were  a  p€U-t  of  the  derision  In 
which  the  Saprrme  C  nir:  jplieUl  the  co'.- 
TlcUon  of  11  toptli^ht  Comjii'jMists  If  th" 
principle  enunciated  by  Mr  Vui,=;on  In  »h  sc 
two  sentences  were  un;ver}';;y  adapted  ••  .J 
carried  to  Its  Icrgical  conclu  m  in  by  the  i>o  j- 
ple  and  the  Government  of  Uie  United  Sutfs. 
It  would.  In  my  opinion,  do  more  harm  to 
this  Nation  than  ail  the  activities  of  all  the 
Communists  on  either  side  of  the  iron  cur- 
tain. E>eny  the  possibility  of  absolute  truth 
and  absolute  values  and  you  destroy  the 
basis,  not  only  of  our  Gover:.inent  but  of 
our  very  nature  as  free  bpi.oe? 

Our  Founding  Fathers  esto,b;ished  th.s  N'a- 
tlon  upcn  the  principle  that  cert<iln  absinute 
and  self-evident  u-jths  are  the  foundation 
upon  which  our  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happines.=  res's  If  hum.in 
language  can  have  any  meaning  at  ail,  the 
Declaration  of  Ind.^p)ende!.rf  mean's  just. 
that.  If  there  are  no  absolute  truths  or 
values,  there  can  be  no  Justice  and  we  c.;a 
have  no  iiidiiena.ole  rights.  A  nation  is  p  w- 
erful  and  rs  citizen.s  are  truly  free  in  the 
degree  in  which  they  pofse  s  and  are  loyal  to 
the  truth  Ty.at  l.s  what  o'lr  Ixsrd  meant 
when  He  sa'd  "If  you  make  my  teaching 
your  riile  of  life,  you  are  truly  my  disciples; 
then  you  will  know  the  truth  and  the  truth 
will  m.=ike  you  free,"     iJohn  4    31-32.) 

Denial  of  the  truth  or  the  possibility  of 
discovering  it  goes  contr.-j-y  to  every  instinct 
of  our  nat^ure.  In  the  last  analysis  truth  l.s 
reality.  It  simply  is  faC  And  facts  s-e 
absolute.  When  a  fine  ch'na  teacup  f'.l.s 
off  the  table  and  Is  shattered  that  Is  a  fact. 
Ydu  could  conceivably  mend  it;  but  you 
could  not  chjvnge  the  fact  that  It  had  been 
broken.  No  process  of  rea&r>ning  or  sophistry 
cnji  change  or  nullify  objective  tr-.i'^h  or  f.ir* 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  truth 
pertains  to  the  physical,  Intellectual,  or 
spiritual  realm.  In  every  case  tn-ith  Is  real- 
ity. Truth  is  divine  because  truth  Is  the 
eaeence  ji  God's  uatore. 


There  Ls  something  rigidly  Inflexible  ab^  ut 
trath  Let  us  say  that  a  hostess  sets  the 
t,.ble  for  dinner  She  arranges  two  places  >n 
each  side  No  matter  how  loudly  she  may 
protest  that  there  are  no  absolutes,  she  will 
n  jt  be  able  to  seat  five  guests  so  long  as  she 
h  iJ  only  two  places  un  each  side  of  the  table 
It  she  wants  to  seat  the  fl.'th  guest  she  mu^t 
bring  up  another  chair.  I'hat  is  the  force  of 
logic  and  the  tyranny  of  truth  It  Is  bas- 
ically aa  simple  as  that.  Such  an  objective 
aiid  Immutable  quality  Is  found  In  every 
truth,   be  It  scientiflc,  ethical,  or  theloglcal. 

Tnere  are  timid  soul* — and  In  this  respect 
our  generation  Is  becoming  more  timid  by 
the  hour — there  are  timid  souls  who  fear 
the  truth  precisely  because  objective  truth 
is  rigid,  unchangeable,  eternal.  They  fear 
that  adherence  to  truth  Implies  a  degrading 
shivery  or  subjection  which  destroys  our 
dignity  as  free.  Intelligent  beings.  To  them 
subjection  of  any  kind  Is  an  insult  to  our 
hope  of  being  our  own  masters.  Nothing 
could   be  further  from  the   truth. 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  many  men  are 
slaves.  Probably  many  more  today  than  In 
ages  past.  Some  are  alavea  because  they  are 
victims  of  brute  force;  but  more  are  slaves 
because  they  are  victims  of  their  own 
cowardice  or  selfish  desire  for  security.  A 
siflve  in  Arlst.3tle"s  definition.  Is  a  man  whose 
choices  are  made  for  him  by  others  He  may 
evm  enjoy  comfort  and  security  beyond  a 
free  man's  wildest  dreams,  like  the  slave  of 
a  vealthy  merchant  in  ancient  Athens.  But 
h-"  Is  a  slave  nonetheless  becau'se  his  choices 
a'?  forced  upon  him  by  a  cruel  master  or  by 
the  tyranny  of  circumstances, 

3ut  there  are  forms  of  subjection  which 
are  not  degrading,  a  subjection  which  )■(  the 
fulfillment  of  our  dignity  as  m.an  There 
l.s  the  subjeciioa  of  a  creature  to  his  r,  <i,  of 
cl'  7-n  to  valid  authority  In  the  «  te.  'f 
child  to  parent,  Thcxie  arc  forms  of  sub- 
le-ttlon  which  nature  It^oi:  demands  in  the 
hierarchy  of  values  for  the  perfection  of  the 
hi. man  Individual.  The  meet  perfect,  the 
rx  o.est  of  all  human  beings  In  the  end  will 
■j«  -iC  *ho  was  most  completely  subject  Ui 
Cf-d,  he  whose  life  was  most  n»nr:y  in  c  in- 
fo mlty  with  the  divine  will  of  the  Creator 

In  matters  of  truth,  tlie  mind  which  Is 
more  .stibject  to  reality  Is  the  more  perfect 
mind,  the  more  accurate  interpreter  of  ob- 
jective reality  Siuc'y  we  are  not  degrading 
t,h»  dU'nity  of  the  child  when  we  tea  h  him 
'h  >  inflexible  logic  of  the  multiplication 
ta oles.  We  are  not  degrivdcd  by  the  law  of 
grjivlty.  even  though  he  suffers  injury  who 
tries  to  Ignore  It. 

Neither  do  we  do  violence  to  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  a  free  man  If  we  ln.«ilst 
that  he  conduct  himself  accord ini;  to  the 
m^raJ  law  Implanted  in  him  by  the  Creator, 
The  laws  of  physics,  of  logic,  of  ethics — each 
is  an  element  which  the  Creator  used  In 
weaving  the  fabric  of  what  we  call  human 
dlsnity.  The  pattern  of  conduct  proposed  to 
man  In  the  divine  pl.an  may  be  likened  to 
a  road  map.  When  we  are  on  a  Journey  the 
map  guides  us  to  our  destination.  It  does 
no;  shackle  our  freedom. 

In  one  sense  truth  may  be  tyrannv  It  la 
eternal  and  Immutable,  and  as  such  pl'-ces 
some  limits  on  our  freedom  of  action.  But 
'hf^e  ore  rational  limits  which  spring  from 
oui-  nature  as  Intelligent  beings.  To  defy 
those  limits  Is  to  invite  dl.<;astcr  Dostoyev- 
sky  summed  It  up  perfectly  when  he  said 
"To  begin  with,  unlimited  freedom  is  to  end 
with  unlimited  despotism  " 

One  of  the  most  tragic  episodes  in  the  K o- 
rea.T  war  was  the  treasonable  conduct  of 
some  of  our  men  who  had  been  taken  cap- 
tlvo  by  the  Red  ar.my  These  men  were 
spoken  of  with  derision  by  a  large  sector  of 
tlie  American  people.  But  such  condemna- 
tion was  unfair  to  them  Their  conduct  was 
not  so  much  a  crime  on  their  part  as  an  in- 
dicment  of  the  society  which  failed  •"  '.m- 
part  10  them  aa  uuderstiiadiug  uf  u^,  ■.t..e 


truth  and  laws  of  morality,  and  instil!  in 
them  unsh.akable  convictions  regarding  the 
foundations  upon  which  our  democratic  so- 
ciety reeta.  If  there  Is  no  such  thing  as 
objective  truth.  If  there  are  no  abwilute 
m^rral  values  why  should  a  man  refuse  to 
compromise  the  principles  of  Justice  and 
decency  In  face  of  death  by  torture  or  st^r- 
vatlon.  In  such  circiunstances  no  man  can 
remain  strong  without  the  support  of  firm 
convlctlorxa  In  fact,  such  support  la  neces- 
sary for  every  man  whether  soldier  or  states- 
man, politician  or  captain  of  industry, 
farmer  or  day  laborer. 

Hence  If  there  Is  any  thought  that  the  life 
and  career  of  Wilxx\m  Lancki  wou.d  Inspire 
In  us.  It  is  the  Importance  of  loyalty  to  our 
convictions.  There  may  be  other  roads  to 
wealth  or  fame  or  pleasure  There  Is  no 
other  road  to  happiness  and  freedom  With 
that  thought  we  sum  up  our  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  William  Lanckh. 

To  you.  members  of  his  family  and  his  ofB- 
clal  household,  who  knew  him  best  and 
therefore  loved  him  best,  we  extend  our  sym- 
pathy In  this  hour  of  bitter  pain.  May  yours 
be  the  comfort  of  all  good  Christians  who 
trust  in  the  everlasting  mercy,  and  through 
your  tears  look  meekly  up  to  Christ,  the  0<xj 
of  all  consolation. 

Wn.Li.\M  Lancks  win  long  be  remembered 
by  us,  and  never  forgotten  by  Holy  Mother 
Church.  Until  time  shall  be  no  more  she 
will  number  blm  among  those  countleaa 
souls  for  whom  she  prays  unceasingly: 
"Eternal  rest  grant  unto  them.  O  Lord,  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them  May 
his  soul  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful  de- 
parted through  the  mercy  ot  God  rest  in 
peace      Amen  " 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  F're-si- 
dent,  there  are  some  men  who  have  the 
rarf  capacity  of  shaking  thf  earth  Such 
a  man  was  my  close  friend,  the  late 
Wri  I  lAM  L^•  OKR 

Bill  Langer  wa,s  a  rtieged  man  He 
was  a  product  of  tlie  Great  Pla.ns  area 
where  sodbu.«;te'-s  of  sirent^lh  and  of 
force  wrested  a  living  from  the  hard  and 
unyielding  soil 

He  was  a  man  of  .strong  convictions. 
He  had  clear-cut  ideas  of  what  he 
thought  was  right  and  what  he  thought 
was  wrong  and  he  lived  by  thfse  convic- 
tions to  the  ver>'  end.  Bill  Langer  had  a 
stormy  career.  He  lived  m  turbulent 
time.s,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
troversial figures  of  those  times 

But  he  was  also  a  man  of  great 
warmth  and  of  strong  friendships.  All 
of  us  will  miss  him  very  much  and  our 
hearts  and  our  prayers  are  with  his 
loved  ones  on  this  day. 

And  always  he  will  remain  a  symbol 
of  what  can  be  accompli.shfd  by  a  man 
of  unconquerable  spirit  battling  agairust 
great  odds 

Mr  BRUNSDALE.  Mr  President  a 
newsman  In  North  Dakota  commenting 
on  the  death  of  William  Langer  stated 
that  the  Senator's  name  will  be  a  lestfiid 
in  our  State.  So  much  ha.s  been  .said  and 
printed  about  h.m  personally,  and  about 
his  political  career  already  that  stones 
of  a  legendary  nature  can  and  will  re- 
sult. I  am  sure.  However,  I  am  gomg  to 
dwell  on  aspects  of  his  life  and  career  as 
I  have  knowTi  them. 

His  was  a  most  active  life  Many  have 
wondered  at  his  physical  stamina  which 
.seemed  unimpaired  even  after  days  of 
f  xacting  toil.  With  him  an  8-hour  day 
was  unheard  of.  To  those  of  us  who 
knew  lura  when  he  first  was  elected  iii- 
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torney  general  of  North  Dakota  In  1916. 
he  put  his  life  into  high  gear  and  there 
It  remained  for  over  40  years.  Entering 
upon  the  duties  of  attorney  general  of 
North  Dakota  In  1917.  he  attracted  at- 
tention by  ftttempting  to  enforce  a  num- 
ber of  so-ci:lled  blue  laws,  for  the  most 
part  related  to  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  Ke  was  successful  to  the  point 
the  legislature  repealed  most  of  them. 
Enforcing  State  prohibition,  antlgam- 
bling  laws,  and  the  like  affDrded  much 
publicity  and  experience — all  to  his  lik- 
ing. He  was  already  a  dynamic,  and  to 
some  extent  a  controversial,  public  cfla- 
cial.  He  was  a  candidate  for  public  of- 
fce  many  times  thereafter — always  on 
the  Republican  ticket. 

Already  he  had  also  demonTtrated 
some  of  those  traits  by  which  his  friends, 
supporters,  colleagues  here  In  the  U.S. 
Senate,  yes,  and  even  his  political  ene- 
mies, learned  to  know  him 

He  was  the  champion  of  the  underdog. 
His  advice  and  oJTer  of  help  to  anyone 
who  came  to  him  for  personal  or  other 
assistance,  regardless  of  residence,  or 
even  of  merit  at  times,  was  always  avail- 
able. 

His  only  enemies  were  political.  And, 
for  these  in  dealing  with  departments  of 
government  on  their  behalf,  it  often 
seemed  he  would  do  more  than  they  had 
a  right  to  exi>ect.  Many  of  them  became 
his  stanch  supporters  as  a  result. 

In  the  193(  s  he  experienced  some  try- 
ing years.  Elected  Governor  In  1932.  he 
was  removed  in  1934  tried  in  the  Federal 
courts  and  after  2  years  was  acquitted 
These  event  were  beyond  the  lot  and 
endurance  c  f  most  people.  However. 
when  his  future  looked  the  darkest  he 
said  he  woi  Id  return  to  public  of!ice 
again,  and  he  did.  In  1936  he  was  re- 
elected Governor. 

To  this  greatest  of  deliberative  bodies, 
the  U.S.  Senate,  he  was  elected  in  1940, 
and  his  admission  here  was  not  without 
a  struggle,  an  experience  that  he  philo- 
sophically referred  to  in  subsequent  cam- 
paigns as  follows: 

I  have  been  tried  In  the  courts  of  the  land 
and  even  by  the  U.S.  Senate  and  have  not 
been  found  wanting.  I  ought  to  be  the  most 
eligible  candidate  of  all. 

His  sense  of  subtle  humor  mingled  with 
a  bit  of  seriousness  often  characterized 
his  .speeches;  and  tlie  audiences  enjoyed 
and  applaudtd  them  in  his  numerous 
campaigns. 

He  was  reelected  the  fourth  time  in 
1958  with  the  lar.£;est  marf;in  of  all.  win- 
ning in  every  county  of  the  State.  But 
the  victory  was  saddened  by  the  death 
of  his  wife,  L.vdia  Cady  Langer,  in  1959 
With  her  pas;>ing  he  lost  the  support  he 
so  often  had  l?aned  on  in  many  vears  of 
toil  and  tribulation.  She  and  a  family 
of  four  fine  daughters  had  given  him  the 
ereatest  happiness.  The  daughters  mar- 
ried, with  fam  lies  of  their  own.  although 
one  remained  to  help  and  comfort  her 
parents  to  th  ?  end,  he  felt  lonely  and 
troubled.  I  am  sure.  The  desire  and  de- 
teimination  to  carry  on  seemed  gradually 
to  fade  from  Mm. 

The  bishop  of  his  faith  who  spoke 
words  of  comfort  at  his  funeral  dwell  on 
his  daUy  visits  with  his  priest  and  com- 


forter the  liwst  weeks  of  his  life.  He  had 
given  up  lifes  straggle,  it  seemed,  and 
was  preparing  to  meet  his  Maker.  He 
passed  away  in  his  sleep  on  November  8, 
1959.  At  this  memorial  program  in  his 
honor  we  offer  our  condolences  to  his 
daughters,  their  husbands,  and  children. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  eulogy  to  the  departed  Sen- 
ator by  the  Honorable  John  E,  Davis, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  eulogy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

EtTLOCT    TO    THX    HONOKABLK   WU-LIAM     LaNGE* 

BT    John    E     Davis,    Govesnor    or   North 
Dakota.  February  4.  1960 
North  EVakota  and  the  entire  Nation  sus- 
tained a  grievous  loss  In  the  death  of  Sen- 
ator William  Langer, 

His  presen«^e  In  the  Senate  Chamber  pro- 
vided the  people  of  our  State  and  Nation 
for  18  years  with  a  champion  whose  funda- 
mental belief  was  that  the  basic  purpose  of 
government  la  to  serve  the  people  who 
created  It, 

As  Senator  he  devoted  much  of  his  talent, 
energy  and  experience  to  putting  that  pri- 
mary  philosophy    Into   practice 

Through  those  effort*  to  harnes.*  the  n.a- 
chlnery  of  government  to  the  service  of  i-..<: 
people,  he  earned  the  unswerving  dcvctl'  n 
of  hl8  iupporters  They  expre&ted  tliur 
agreement  with  that  philosophy  by  time 
after  lime  returning  him  to  offlie  In  the  fare 
of  critics  who  disagreed  with  Senator 
Lancer's  concern   for  the  individual 

The  Individual  who  needed  his  aid  In- 
rarlably  fcund  It  quickly  forthcomlne  and 
to  provide  that  service.  S-nator  Langer  did 
not  heuuie  to  use  all  of  the  l.iciiiifs  of 
his  staff  and  poaltlOQ;  and  often  t.  t  .<^(t  ice 
Was  extended  as  graciously  to  h-i  p,..t.ciU 
opponents    as    to   his   followers. 

At  times  his  efforts  to  aid  the  Individual 
were  resented,  and  used  as  a  basis  of  criti- 
cism This  load  he  cheerfully  shouidered 
ft::d  never  allowed  It  to  deter  him  from  hi,s 
concern  for  the  problems  of  one  individual 
nor  lessen  his  search  for  their  solution.  Sel- 
dom In  our  history  has  the  Senate  Included 
a  man  equally  devoted  to  the  Importance  and 
dl^lty  of  the  Individual  citizen. 

Loyalty  is  the  one  word  that  describes 
not  only  Senator  Langer  personally  but  his 
career  In  public  office  as  well. 

Senator  Lanceb  wels  loyal  to  those  he  rep- 
resented and  equally  so  to  those  principles 
in  which  he  believed,  maintaining  loyalty 
at  times  to  positions  which  he  defended  al- 
most alone  against  overwhelming  opposition 
and  public  opinion. 

Loyalty  he  gave,  and  In  the  giving  he 
earned  a  loyalty  which  never  faltered  among 
his  supporters  throughout  his  lengthy 
career. 

North  Dakota  endorsed  Bn,L  Langer  s  pres- 
ence In  the  Senate  for  18  years;  its  pt  pie 
will   mourn   his   absence   far   longer, 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  Pre.'^idpnt  BitL 
L.^^■GER  wa.'^  a  unique  Senator  I  do  not 
believe  he  could  be  de."=:onbed  a.s  a  Re- 
publican or  a  Democrat,  but  I  do  know 
that  at  all  times  he  acted  as  he  thought 
an  .^merican  ."should  act. 

B;ll  Langer  has  left  his  imprint  on 
the  State  of  North  Dakota.  I  think  a 
part  of  it  has  touched  my  own  State  of 
Montana,  And  certainly  he  ha.s  left  his 
imprint  on  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

Bill  Lancer  was  an  Independent  in  the 
true  meaning  of  that  word.  He  was  not 
bound  by  party  regularity,  he  was  not 


bound  by  party  platforms,  but  he  was 
bcund  by  what  he  thought  in  his  own 
conscience  was  right. 

We  shall  miss  Bill  Langer  because  of 
the  many  contnbutionf  he  made,  some 
of  Lhem  alone,  others  with  a  few  for 
company,  but  a:v,ays  with  rea.son  r.nd 
with  understanding  a.s  to  why  he  acted 
and  why  he  vof-d  as  he  did. 

I  know  that  Bill  Langer  had  mere 
than  his  share  of  troubles  in  life,  but 
he  was  able  to  surmount  them  and  to 
benefit  as  a  result  of  them.  The  Ic:  of 
his  wife  Lydia  was  a  blow  from  which 
he  did  not  recover,  but  we  know  Bill 
tried  to  carry  on  as  best  he  could.  Dur- 
ing sessioris  of  the  Senate  he  was  always 
In  his  Stat  in  the  front  row.  He  was 
always  looking  after  the  interests  of  his 
constituents  in  North  Dakota  With  his 
passing  Ills  State  has  lost  a  great  Sen- 
ator. 

I  extend  to  his  daughters  and  family 
my  deepest  condo:ences,  and  I  pray  that 
his  soul  rnnv  re<;t  in  peace, 

Mr  JACKSON,  Mr,  President,  few 
men  who  have  served  in  this  body  have 
had  such  a  tempe.^tuous  career  in  public 
service  as  our  late  colleague,  William 
L-NGER,  Throughout  his  years  in  public 
ofTrr  and  in  the  private  practice  cf  law, 
one  word  ha.<;  dominated  all  of  tho,se  iic- 
tions:  courage.  As  a  practitioner  cf  the 
la'v,  he  never  hesitated  to  represent 
people  with  unpopular  causes 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  importance 
of  our  fill  of  Rights— rights  set  up  to 
safeguard  the  freedom  and  security  of 
the  individual,  Mr.  President,  tiiese 
na:ht,s  art  not  self-executmg.  It  is  only 
whtn  a  ccuntry  has  courageous  members 
of  the  ba:-— men  who  are  willing  to  up- 
hold the  Bill  of  Rights— that  there  can 
be  any  assurance  of  freedom.  Many 
coui-:tr;es  possessed  of  strong  constitu- 
tional gur,rantees  of  freedom  have  lost 
that  freedom  because  they  failed  to  pos- 
sess lawyers  who  were  willing  to  defend 
people  whose  liberties  were  at  stake. 
.Senator  Langer  was  aman  and  a  lawyer 
who  never  hesitated  to  defend  and  to 
represent  people  no  matter  how  unpop- 
ular the  cause,  where  he  felt  it  was  his 
duty  to  set:  to  it  that  they  had  their  day 
in  court.  Our  colleague  carried  this 
principle  into  his  long  years  of  dedicated 
public  service.  He  never  hesitated  to  es- 
pouse a  cs use  in  which  he  believed,  no 
matter  what  the  odds  might  be  against 
him.  He  made  it  possible  for  a  lot  of 
people  to  be  heard  in  this  great  legisla- 
tive body  becau,^r  !;e  believed  tiicy  should 
have  that  right.  To  achieve  that  pur- 
pose he  often  dissented,  not  for  the  sake 
of  dissenting,  but  to  make  certain  that 
all    views    were   properly   represented 

Mr.  Pre.'^idcnt,  here  was  a  man  who 
came  from  a  prosperous  business  and 
farm  family  in  North  Dakota,  who  could 
have  settled  down  to  a  rather  easy  and 
comfortable  life.  As  many  Members  may 
not  know,  he  graduated  No.  1  in  his  cla.<=^s 
in  high  .school.  University  of  North  Da- 
kota Law  School,  and  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. After  graduation,  he  received  sev- 
eral flattering  offers,  including  that  from 
one  of  the  oldest  and  finest  law  firms  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  but  he  was  deter- 
mined from  the  outset  to  engage  In  a 
career  of  public  service.    So  he  returned 
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to  North  Dakota  to  start  a  career  that 
made  him  one  of  his  State's  most  be- 
loved— and  most  controversial — figures. 

He  was  not  afraid  to  take  on  formi- 
dable opponents  to  protect  the  pubUc  In- 
terest. His  courage  was  rewarded  with 
increased  public  confidence  and  succes- 
sively higher  public  oEQces.  It  was  this 
same  quality — courage — which  carried 
him  through  some  of  the  most  difficult 
attacks  ever  made  on  a  public  official. 
Despite  these  unrelenting  attacks  over 
the  years,  he  more  often  than  not  for- 
gave those  who  attempted  to  defeat  him 
in  his  many  elections. 

He  had  a  deep  sense  of  humility;  he 
was  kind,  gentle,  and  thoughtful.  He 
was  fortunate  in  having  during  his  long 
career  the  continuous  and  unfailing  sup- 
port of  his  wife  and  family.  The  unfor- 
tunate passing  of  his  wife,  Lydia,  has- 
tened his  own  death. 

He  has  left  an  indelible  mark  of  cour- 
ageous public  service  in  his  great  State 
of  North  Dakota  and  the  Nation,  which 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  President,  in  his  passing  I  have 
lost  a  tried  and  true  friend.  To  his  won- 
derful family,  who  stood  loyally  by  his 
side  in  good  times  and  in  bad,  I  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr,  President,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  colleague  from  the  State 
of  Washington.  I  probably  knew  Bill 
Lancer  longer  than  any  other  Member 
of  the  US.  Senate  As  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  knows.  I  was 
born  in  Fargo.  I  grew  up  in  Fargo  and 
Moorhead.  The  name  Lancer"  was  al- 
most a  household  word  in  that  area. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota recalls  the  days  of  the  fisht  of  the 
old  Nonpartisan  League.  Bill  Lancer, 
BiU  Lemke,  and  I  believe  a  man  called 
Townley  were  the  three  leaders  of  the 
movement,  which  was  probably  long 
overdue  in  North  Dakota  in  those  days. 
That  probably  typified  Bill  Lancer's 
thinking  in  his  life.  It  was  a  movement 
which  its  sponsors  conscientiously  be- 
lieved was  for  the  benefit  of  the  op- 
pressed. It  was  a  movement  which  they 
hoped  would  dissolve  some  of  the  great 
inequities,  economic  and  otherwise, 
which  lay  pretty  heavily  in  those  days 
upon  the  people  of  North  Dakota  and 
that  area. 

Later  we  became  colleagues  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  Bill  Lancer  was  my  neigh- 
bor in  the  U  S.  Senate  for  most  of  the 
yeai-s  I  have  been  here,  so  I  knew  him 
well  as  a  neighbor.  Many  times  I  would 
stop  in  his  office  and  talk  with  him. 
Many  a  time  I  got  much  good,  sound 
advice  from  his  long  experience 

I  do  not  want  to  burden  the  Senate 
with  a  number  of  personal  references. 
I,  too,  have  lost  a  good  friend.  If  I  were 
to  write  his  epitaph.  Mr  President,  I 
would  say,  "Here  lies  a  man  who-se  great 
concern  was  for  the  oppressed." 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
our  late  colleague  Bill  Lancer  had  some 
of  the  very  best  qualities  we  think  a  good 
American  citizen  should  have.  He  was  a 
loving  husband.  He  was  a  father  who 
was  close  to  his  fine  daughters.  He  was 
a  good  friend  to  many  citizens  in  North 
Dftkota  and  to  his  colleague  in  the  Sen- 
ale. 


I  came  to  know  Bill  Lancer  when  I 
be:;ame  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  While 
we  often  voted  diversely,  our  pleasant 
association  was  never  disturbed.  Bill 
Lancer  had  many  qualities  which  I  ad- 
mired. He  led  a  fine  family  life.  That 
is  an  attribute  of  which  we  are  very 
proud  in  the  United  States.  He  always 
spoke,  as  a  public  official,  as  one  loyal 
to  the  citizen  who  could  not  speak  for 
himself,  and  did  not  know  how  to  speak 
for  himself.  In  other  words,  the  average 
man  of  this  country  who  want.ed  some- 
thing from  his  Government,  who  wanted 
a  better  life,  could  know  that  Bill 
LA.XGER  would  help  him  get  It. 

As  a  public  official,  he  always  kept  his 
eye-  on  other  public  o;Iicials  and  on  the 
many  citizens  who  worked  for  the 
U.S.  Government  and  he  endeavored  to 
see  that  they  had  a  fair  break  He  was 
conscientious  in  his  duties.  He  always 
called  a  spade  a  spade,  no  matter 
whether  he  was  in  the  minority  or  the 
majority.  We  .shall  miss  him  here  in  the 
Senate  because  of  his  friendly  relations 
with  each  one  of  us,  and  his  great  ability 
to  maintain  a  point  of  view  which  some 
of  ;is  at  times  failed  to  see. 

Per.sonally,  I  shall  miss  him  a.?  a  friend. 

Mr  CARLSON  Mr  President.  Sen- 
ator Lancer  was  truly  western  in  every 
way.  His  life  and  career  were  marked 
with  ruggedncss  typical  of  his  section  of 
the  country  and  the  era  m  which  he 
grew  up. 

Coming  as  I  do  from  the  plains  of 
Ka:isa.s.  I  am  faniiliar  with  the  trials 
anc  tribulations  of  those  who  pioneered 
m  that  area  It  has  been  stated  on 
many  occasions  that  in  Kansa.s  our  pio- 
neers really  proved  the  adage  that  our 
citi-:ens  who  remained  through  those 
trymy:  years  were  really  a  rt-mnant  of  a 
"survival  of  the  fittest." 

Senator  Lancer  was  one  of  the  kind- 
lies;  of  men.  and  had  a  most  warm  and 
syirpath.etic  feeling  toward  his  fellow- 
man.  This  was  evidenced  many  timf»s 
dur Jig  his  life  of  public  service  when  he 
cha.Tipioned  the  cau.se  of  tho.se  who  were 
underprivileged.  He  was  truly  a  farm- 
er's friend. 

I  well  remf^mb^'r  my  first  contact  with 
Senator  I^nger  wa.s  in  the  twenties  when 
we  -vere  going  through  a  period  of  unrest 
m  the  farmmg  sect.ons  of  the  Midwest. 
At  that  time  a  farm  movement  known 
as  ;he  Non-Partisan  League  was  in  its 
heyday.  Senator  Lancer  traveled  over 
all  3f  the  Midwe.st  farming  States  and 
debated  this  issue  with  Mr  A.  C  Town- 
ley,  who  was  the  president  and  or- 
ganizer of  the  movement. 

I  can  well  remember  a  meeting  at 
Sal  na,  Kans  ,  at  which  time  over  1.500 
farmers  met  in  the  Memorial  Building 
and  listened  to  this  debat-e.  I  can  as- 
sure you  It  was  a  .spirited  one  and  I  can 
wel,  remember  as  the  Senator  and  Mr. 
Townley  left  the  meeting,  they  both  left 
in  -.he  same  automobile  to  attend  the 
next  meeting.  You  can  imagine  this 
cau>ed  considerable  discussion  among 
the  farmers  who  had  been  so  carried 
away  by  the  heated  debate  that  had 
taken  place  just  previous  to  their  leav- 
mg. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  S->n- 
ator  Lancer  on  the  Senate  Po^^t  Office 
and  CivU  Service  Committee,    'ii.e  Sen- 


ate Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee was  of  great  Interest  to  Senator 
Lancer  because  it  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  of  real  assistance  to  the 
Federal  employees. 

In  the  death  of  Senator  Lancer,  the 
Federal  employees  of  this  Nation  lost 
one  of  their  greatest  friends.  He  was 
ever  a  supporter  of  theirs.  Senator 
Lancer  never  failed  to  give  his  personal 
attention  to  the  problems  of  the  Fed- 
eral employee,  regardless  of  how  minor 
or  trivial  the  complaint  might  have 
been  These  Individual  problems  be- 
came a  personal  problem  with  him 

His  passing  leaves  a  real  void,  not  only 
among  his  colleagues,  but  among  the 
milhons  of  people  in  whom  he  had  taken 
a  veiT  personal  Interest. 

Personally.  I  enjoyed  my  association 
with  him  very  much.  We  had  miny 
heart  to  heart  talks  regarding  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Federal  employee  I  am 
going  to  miss  his  council,  his  sympa- 
thetic understanding  and  interest  In 
matters  that  came  before  our  commit- 
tee. 

It  wa.s  a  privile«te  and  a  great  .satis- 
faction to  have  known  Senator  and  Mrs 
Lancer 

Mr  HRU.'^K.A  Mr  President.  It  Is 
with  a  feeling  of  sadness  that  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  this  morning  to  our  depait<xl 
colleague  and  friend.  Senator  William 
Lancer. 

During  the  first  2  or  3  months  of  my 
service  in  this  Chamber.  Senator  Lancer 
and  I  were  seatmates  as  I  briefly  occu- 
pied the  chair  which  had  belonged  to 
my  predecessor,  Senator  Hugh  Butler. 
In  the  course  of  that  early  and  for- 
tunate association  I  di-scovered  that  Sen- 
ator Lancer  had  a  special  affinity  for 
Nebra.ska  stemming  from  his  close  per- 
sonal friendship  with  Senator  George 
Norris,  of  Nebraska.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  fact  partially  accounted  for 
the  friendship  he  bore  me  during  my 
years  spent  with  Senator  Lancer  in  the 
Senate. 

l^ter,  with  my  assignment  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  on  which  Senator 
La.vcer  served  for  many  years,  my  con- 
tact with  him  became  more  frequent 
throughout  this  pleasant  a.s.soclation  I 
watched  him  remain  steadfast  to  the 
views  which  he  deemed  wore  in  the  be.st 
interests  of  the  Nation  While  in  fair- 
ness to  his  memory  and  complete  candor 
to  this  body  I  must  say  that  on  certain 
legislative  matters  we  had  fundamental 
differences  of  opinion,  we  nevertheless 
maintained  a  mutual  understanding  and 
respect  for  each  other's  views. 

Senator  Lancer's  background  and  ex- 
perience through  decades  of  tumultuous 
activity  led  him  to  develop  a  certain 
philosophy  about  political  life  and  be- 
havior which  gave  him  Inner  strength 
to  face  the  difficult  and  sometime  un- 
popular issues  of  the  day  He  never 
ducked  them.  Nor  did  he  ever  swerve 
from  the  convictions  he  cherished  .so 
greatly.  Indeed  he  may  best  be  remem- 
bered for  his  willingness  to  support  his 
convictions  despite  bitter  opposition  and 
under  trying  conditions.  Throughout 
his  long  and  distinguished  ix)litical 
career  there  never  was  a  day  when  he 
did  not  dcuire  to  serve  his  fellow  men  and 
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to  represent  tie  people  of  his  State  and 
his  country  ea  best  he  could. 

Senator  Lancer  will  surely  be  remem- 
bered for  hit  championship  of  many 
great  social  causes.  He  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  the  underpnvilet^ed.  the 
workingman,  the  farmer,  and  the  small 
businessman  is  their  spokesman  and 
devoted  friend 

It  is  difficult .  Mr,  President,  to  record 
the  colorful  and  courageous  life  of  Sen- 
ator Lancer  m  the.se  brief  words — or  even 
in  these  eulot  les  in  which  the  entire 
Senate  particl  oates.  Nor  is  it  po.ssible 
to  do  justice  to  the  essential  purpose  and 
magnitude  of  his  activity  m  this  legisla- 
tive body.  In  truth,  he  was  a  remark- 
able and  memc  rablc  Senator  who  leaves 
us  poorer  by  his  passing. 

Mr.  Presiden  .  at  this  time  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  t-)  have  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  Record,  following  my  remarks,  an 
editorial  entitled  "Farewell  to  Wild  Bill." 
from  the  Omaha  World  Herald,  dated 
November  10.  1H59. 

There  being  lo  objection  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FA«rwn.L  TO  Wilt  Bill 
Death  i:as  taJ  en  Bill  LANcr*  from  the 
US.  Senate,  wilch  la  something  North 
Dakota  voters  prMbably  would  nnt  have  done 
U  he  had  lived  to  be  100  As  he  proudly 
noted  in  the  current  Congressional  Directory, 
he  carried  "every  county  in  the  State"  In  the 
1958  primary  'd* spite  being  repudiated  by 
the  Republican  Convention  and  running  &« 
an  Independent  llepubllcan  " 

Pierce  Indepen^lence  can  be  a  virtue,  but 
in  Mr  La.nccrs  cise  his  cnntradlctnry  voting 
record  must  have  confused  even  his  fondest 
admirers  His  nickname  of  •  V^'Ud  Bill" 
was  no  exaggeration  He  wa«  a  Repvibll- 
can  who  usually  voted  a*;alnsi  the  Republi- 
cans but  the  th-ead  of  principle  running 
through  his  decls.ons  was  discernible  to  few 
except  Mr    LANor*  himself. 

Senator  Langd;  was  colorful.  The  un- 
llghted.  cellophare-covered  cigar  he  chewed 
on  the  Senate  Uoor  was  pointed  out  to 
oountlees  gallery  visitors  In  debate  he 
could  be  almost  as  cantankerous  as  that 
other  Senate  maverick,  Watne  MoaaE,  of 
Oregon. 

Mr.  Langct  wa»  for  North  Dakota  first, 
last  and  always,  which  helps  explain  why 
he  gUyed  In  the  fenate  for  almost  19  years 
He  several  times  made  headline*  with  hi? 
complaint  that  North  Dakota  had  never 
been  represented  In  the  Cabinet  or  on  the 
US  Supreme  Cou;  t  and  that  It  wa«  the  only 
Sute  eo  doubly  underprivileged 

His  career  In  Nt  rth  Dakota  was  phenome- 
nally hecUc.  even  for  a  State  that  gets  quite 
emotional  about  Us  politics.  In  1934  he  was 
removed  as  Governor  by  the  State  supreme 
court  whereupon  he  laeued  his  pronounce- 
ment, which  he  1  isisted  be  Ilj^ted  in  Who's 
Who  and  the  Cot.gresslonal  Dlrectxiry.  that 
he  was  "the  only  person  ever  Ui  be  arrested  In 
*n  Engllah- speaking  country  for  filing  an 
affidavit  of  prejudice  against  a  Judge  " 
__  Follower  of  Bob  La  Follette  40  years  ago. 
agrarian  liberal.-  "last  of  the  PopuUstfi  ■  are 
•ome  of  the  kinder  things  said  about  Sen- 
ator William  F  Lanoer.  Unqueetlonably 
he  will  be  missed, 

Mr,  WILEY  Mr  President,  with  the 
passing  of  William  Lancer,  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  lost  one  of  its 
unique  Senators.  As  someone  said :  "We 
will  not  see  his  like  again." 

With  his  background  as  farmer  and 
lawyer  and  his  iiany  years  of  political 
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experience,  and  through  the  years  his 
contact  with  the  liberal  thinking  m  the 
Republican  Parly,  Wllliam  Lancer 
brought  a  wealth  of  knowledge  to  the 
Senate,  As  it  appears  from  his  biogra- 
phy, he  was  a  graduate  of  the  Casselton 
High  School  in  Casselton.  N.  Dak,,  the 
law  department  of  the  Umversity  of 
North  Dakota,  and  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, He  married  Lydia  Cady  of  New 
York,  who  piedeceased  him  some  months 
before  his  passing.  He  left  a  family  of 
lovely  children. 

Before  he  came  to  the  Senate  he  was 
twice  elected  Governor  of  North  Dakota. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Senate  in  Novem- 
ber of  1940,  a  year  after  I  was  elected  to 
the  Senate,  He  was  reelected  in  1946, 
in  1952.  and  again  in  1958. 

I  served  with  him  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  when  he  was  chairman,  and 
also  when  I  was  chairman.  He  wa.<;  aLso 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  When  Willi.am 
Lancer  got  an  idea  about  something, 
that  idea  stuck. 

Mr.  PROLTY.  Mr.  President,  the  late 
Senator  William  Langer  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten.  Those  who  knew  him  well 
personally  and  those  who  had  knowledge 
of  his  works  as  a  public  sen-ant  for  al- 
most half  a  century  can  attest  lo  the 
uniqueness  of  his  character  and  per- 
sonality. 

In  my  opinion,  the  most  striking  facet 
of  Senator  Lancer  s  public  life  was  best 
described  in  the  funeral  oration  by  the 
Most  Reverend  Leo  P,  Dworschak  of 
Pargo,  N  Dak  .  when  he  referred  to  the 
Senators  unshakeable  adherence  lo  his 
convictions. 

As  in  the  case  of  others.  It  was  not  al- 
ways possible  for  me  to  agree  with  those 
convictions  But  it  was  never  impossible 
for  me  to  admire  the  courage  and  in- 
tegrity and  freedom  from  the  pressures 
of  political  expediency  which  motivated 
William  I^ncer.  The  record  of  his  serv- 
ice In  the  .'Senate  and  the  example  of  his 
sterling  qualities  of  character  will  serve 
as  beacon  and  guide  to  men  in  public  life 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr  KEFAUVHR  Mr,  President.  I  be- 
came a  Member  of  the  Senate  in  1949, 
but  several  years  before  that,  while  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
I  came  to  know  Senator  Lancer,  I  knew 
of  his  colorful  life,  his  independence,  and 
his  great  courage,  as  well  as  his  willing- 
ness and  determination  at  all  times  to 
fight  for  the  basic  rights,  particularly 
those  of  .small  people,  the  poor  and  desti- 
tute. He  did  this  regardless  of  how  it 
would  affect  him  and  entirely  regard- 
less of  the  opposition.  These  attributes 
of  Senator  Lancer's  character  had  be- 
come a  legend  and  throughout  his  long 
political  life  he  never  changed.  In  the 
true.st  sense  of  the  word  he  was  a  cham- 
pion of  the  underprivileged. 

In  the  earb'  and  middle  1940's.  I  saw 
Senator  Lancer  often  and  I  came  to  know 
him  quite  well  In  my  own  ca.se.  as  in 
the  case  of  any  new  Member  of  the 
House  or  Senate  or  m  the  case  of  any 
private  citizen,  whether  or  not  he  came 
from  North  Dakota,  Senator  Lancer  was 
always  willing  to  talk  with  the  person, 
eive  him  advice  and  .share  with  him  his 
wonderful  and  workable  philosophy.    He 


was  never  too  busy  or  too  tired  to  see 
anyone  who  sought  his  aid. 

After  I  became  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, there  was  no  Member  of  this  body 
with  whom  I  had  a  closer  association  or 
stronger  personal  ties  than  with  Senator 
Lancer.  I  met  with  hun  frequently,  I 
looked  to  him  for  advice  and  guidance 
and  I  am  today,  as  I  was  then,  one  of  his 
greatest  admirers.  When  one  needed  to 
build  up  his  courage  to  face  a  crisis  or  a 
particularly  difficult  situation,  it  was  al- 
ways well  to  have  a  little  visit  with  Sen- 
ator Lancer. 

No  man  was  ever  more  steadfast  in 
expre.ssing  and  voting  his  convictions  as 
to  what  he  beheved  to  be  m  the  best  in- 
terests of  his  State  and  his  country.  He 
was  ever  zealous  in  fighting  to  protect  the 
individual  hberty  and  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  average  people— the  people  of  low 
income — or  no  income.  He  always  tried 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  "httle"  peo- 
ple to  get  along  financially.  This  was 
his  philosophy  to  the  end  of  his  life  and 
he  had  the  undaunted  courage  to  carry 
it  out. 

When  Senator  Lancer  died,  it  was  said 
that  he  was  one  of  the  geratest  "maver- 
icks" who  ever  lived.  By  "maverick,"  I 
suppose  IS  meant  a  person  who  is  a  non- 
conformist, a  person  who.  at  times,  may 
walk  alone  m  defense  of  principles  which 
he  holds  to  be  true.  If  Senator  Langer 
may  be  correctly  described  as  a  "maver- 
ick," than  I  consider  to  be  described  as  a 
"maverick"  the  highest  compliment 
which  can  be  paid  any  man. 

Bill  Lancer  had  friends  in  all  walks 
of  life.  No  person  was  too  far  down  the 
social  scale  for  him  to  reach  and  extend 
a  helping  hand.  He  recognized  no  social 
barriers.  He  was  the  personal  friend  of 
many  of  us  here  today  and  he  was  the 
man  to  have  in  your  comer  when  the  go- 
ing was  rough.  I  well  remember  how  he 
was  criticized  by  some  for  riding  m  the 
train  through  North  Dakota  with  former 
President  Harry  Tnmaan  when  Mr,  Tru- 
man was  campaigning  for  reelection. 
That  criticism  bothered  Senator  Langer 
not  at  all.  He  admired  Mr.  Truman  and 
this  feeling  was  evidentially  mutual. 
When  Mr,  Truman  came  to  Washington 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  Gen.  George 
Marshall  who  died  here  October  16.  1959, 
he,  having  heard  of  the  Senator's  Ulness.' 
telephoned  him  to  inquire  as  to  his 
health. 

Senator  Langitr  will  always  be  remem- 
bered by  me  eis  a  man  of  great  ability,  a 
man  of  indomitable  courage,  a  true  lib- 
eral, of  the  kind  we  think  of  when  we 
recall  Bob  LaFollette  and  George  Norris 
Whether  it  was  In  North  Dakota  or  in 
the  Senate.  Bill  Langer  exemplified  the 
kind  of  sturdy  liberalism  we  associate 
with  these  two  great  men.  They  never 
fought  harder  for  their  ideals  than  did 
their  disciple.  Senator  Langer,  He  be- 
lieved in  the  people — not  just  a  priv- 
ileged few — but  all  the  r>eople,  regardless 
of  where  they  lived,  what  they  did  or 
how  they  voted.  Many  times  I  have 
visited  his  office  and  have  seen  the  peo- 
ple waiting  there  to  .see  him.  These 
were  not  influential  people,  wealthy 
people,  but  little  people  from  all  over  the 
country-— not  only  North  Dakota,  Often 
they  were  discouraged,  had  failed  to  get 
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consideration  of  their  problems  siny- 
where  else,  could  not  even  get  a  hear- 
tng.  Tbeae  are  the  ones  who  most  of  all. 
as  the  years  pass,  wlH  miss  Biix  Langxr. 
He  sat  down  with  them  and  listened  to 
their  problems  and  tried  to  help  them 
work  something  out.  If  he  thought  their 
cases  had  merit,  that  they  were  being 
wronged,  he  took  up  their  cause  and 
fought  tooth  and  nail  for  them,  no  mat- 
ter how  unpopular  this  cause  might  be. 
The  story  is  told  by  a  woman  who  lives 
here  in  Washington  that  one  day  in 
desperation  she  came  dDwn  to  the  Senate 
OfBce  Building  to  see  a  Senator  to  g  t 
some  help.  Being  from  Washington. 
she  did  not  have  any  particular  Senator 
In  mind  to  go  to.  She  told  the  suard 
at  the  door  of  the  Senate  Oflace  Build. ng 
that  she  wanted  to  see  some  Senator. 
He  said.  "Lady.  If  you  are  in  trouble,  you 
better  see  Senator  Langer." 

Mr.  President,  amcng  the  many  cau.ses 
Senator  Lvnger  championed  was  that  of 
the  American  Indie  ns.  AH  of  his  life  he 
fought  for  them  to  receive  great'r  Fed- 
eral a:d  and  to  improve  their  Iiv:nc:  con- 
d.tions.  In  1933.  he  wa.s  adopted  in'o 
the  Sioux  Tribe  and  given  the  In.Uan 
name  of  Mahto  which  means  "white 
bear."  As  an  example  of  how  the 
Indians  felt  about  Senator  Lancer.  I 
should  like  to  cite  one  latle  inc.dtnt. 
In  eaxly  1956.  Senator  Lan:;er  was 
fiuricken  with  pleurisy  and  pneuminia 
and  was  admitted  to  Belhe.  da  Nival 
Eoepital.  The  press,  of  course,  carried 
daily  reports  of  his  condition  which  was 
most  critical.  One  day  it  was  reported 
that  he  was  very  low  and  needed  bIo'~d 
transfusions.  When  the  newspapers  m 
California  carried  this  d;.3tre.s.s*ng  news, 
the  PaJute  Indian  Tribe  a.ssembied  and 
their  chief  sent  a  teiegram  to  the 
Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  staUxig  that  the 
members  of  the  Paiute  Tnbe  stood  ready 
and  willing  and  would  con-sider  it  a  priv- 
ilege to  give  their  blood  for  Sr^nator 
L.'H'-ER.  Mr.  President,  such  an  exam- 
ple of  devotion  does  not  happen  to  many 
people. 

Bill  L.vngtr  got  angry  at  times,  in  a 
most  distinct  and  individual  manner. 
For  that,  and  for  resisting  criticism,  do- 
pending  on  the  polit.cal  phi:  is^phy  of 
others,  he  was  known  as  "Wild  Bill." 
I  know  that  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
Senate — and  this  explains  why  he  might 
have  earni^d  the  nicknani^  of  "Wild 
Bnx" — an  attempt  was  made  to  prevent 
his  being  seated  in  the  Senate.  One  of 
the  charges  was  that  he  had  di.^respect 
for  law  and  that,  unlike  other  pe:>ple 
who  had  broken  out  of  jail,  he  had 
broken  into  Jail,  at  F\>rt  Yates,  N    Dak. 

About  5  or  6  years  ago.  when  I  was 
chairman  of  the  Juven.ie  Deli.iquency 
Su'ocommlttee  and  he  was  the  rarking 
minority  member,  and  when  we  worked 
very  clcjely  m  trj'ing  to  investigate  prob- 
lems of  young  people — and  his  Interest 
was  particularly  in  better  education  and 
economic  social  opportunity  for  young 
Ind.'anr — we  had  hearings  on  the  plight 
r!  the  Indian  children  at  Fort  Yates, 
N  t>.^k. 

O'Jt  of  those  hearings  came  a  very  fine 
report,  which  he  wrote,  and  as  a  result 
a  preat  many  Improvements  were  made 
ill  -he  eccnonvic  cpportunities  of  Inclia.ns, 


pairtlcularly  of  Indian  children,  in  edu- 
caJilonal  as  well  as  along  other  lines  On 
that  occasion,  during  the  luncheon  re- 
cess, he  said  to  me.  "Estbs,  I  want  to 
tat'.e  you  down  and  let  you  see  some- 
thing." So  we  went  down  to  the  jail  at 
Port  Yates.  He  said.  "I  want  you  to  see 
th(  only  jaJl  in  the  world  that  .somekwdy 
brtke  into."  That  was  the  breaklng- 
Into-the-jail  incideiit  that  wa.s  r':'counted 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 

■^Vhat  had  happened  was  this.  ?Ip  wa.s 
alv  ays  willing  to  protect  the  richts  of 
peC'ple,  whether  he  received  any  com- 
pensaticn  for  it  or  not.  P.ve  Indians 
we*e  to  be  tried  for  m  irder.  and  he  had 
bofn  appointed  bv  the  court  to  defend 
thf-m.  He  started  down  fr  m  Bi.«marrk 
to  try  to  .see  his  clients  before  the  trial. 
The  rivers  were  up,  traiLsportation  was 
d  fScult.  and  roads  were  hard  to  pass 
ovi'r.  A.*;  a  rf^."u!t.  he  dui  not  get  to  Fort 
Yates  until  a'most  midnight.  He  asked 
wl-ere  tlie  sher  ff  was.  The  deputy 
shi'r  ff  said  the  shcr  ff  was  cut  of  town. 
So  B-LL  LAr.c.rR  said  to  the  d'"puty  5herifT. 
"I  want  to  ro  in  to  see  my  clients  to  talk 
wi  h  them  before  they  go  on  trial  to- 
mcrrow  " 

The  df>puty  sher  ff  said,  "You  can't 
:rei  in.  I  am  not  poing  to  let  you  in,  and 
I  (tin  not  going  to  let  them  out  " 

Br.L  L\NGER  said.  "Where  is  the 
sher  ff  ^" 

The  dpputy  sherfT  «ald.  "He  is  out  of 
tO'vn      He  will  be  la-k  in  thp  mtrning." 

BiLi  Iv^N^ER  said.  "Where  is  the  sher- 
iff ^  rfa -(»''" 

The  deputy  sheriff  said,  "It  Is  rlRfht 
down  there  to  th  ^  left" 

3i'-L  Larger  said.  "Where  is  the  key 
to  the  jail?" 

The  deputy  sheriff  said,  "It  Is  on  the 
sheriff  3  de.sk." 

Bn.L  I  <NCEH  a.'^ked  the  riepiitv  sheriff 
to  let  him  into  the  sheriff's  ofBce  The 
deputy  sheriff  would  not  do  that. 

iio  with  his  srreat  strenrth,  Bri  t.  Lancfr 
J'ut  pii'^hed  the  door  down  and  gf  t  the 
key  off  the  sheriff's  de.=:k  Then  there 
was  another  little  door  betwe^^n  that 
door  and  wh>'>rf»  he  could  actually  un- 
lock the  jail  dor.r  He  tried  to  g.-^t  the 
deputy  sheriff  to  open  that  door,  but  he 
would  not  do  it.  So  Bn.L  Lanceh  th'-cw 
hi;  weight  aFain.st  that  door  alsn  and  it 
fell  apart.  Wh"n  he  <^ot  inside  thf  :a'l 
he  locked  it  up  ac'ain  and  spent  the 
niirht  with  his  Indian  clients.  They 
went  on  trial  the  next  mornrig  Ab  I 
remember.  I  hey  were  found  not  guilty 
of  the  murder  charee. 

That  exemplifies  the  kind  of  man  he 
was.  and  his  determination  to  see  that 
ri^ht  wa-s  done. 

[  think  that  was  a  heroic  deed.  One 
coild  re'^ount  a  great  many  stones  of 
thit  kind  about  Ff  nator  Lancier.  I  hope 
thit  I  expre.«.sed  to  his  wonderful  and 
b^  oved  daughters,  and  to  \frs  Langer 
before  she  died,  that  I  hoped  these  inc- 
dents  in  his  life  could  be  recounted. 
Tl.ey  are  a  part  of  the  event  folklore  of 
the  United  States,  and  I  hope  that  they 
m:iy  be  collected  some  time 

I  remerat>er,  for  example,  on  that  same 
trip  to  which  I  have  referred,  we  heard 
some  testimony  In  committee  at-iut  the 
ur^anltary  conditions  in  the  Fe-'^ral 
pciiitentlary  on  the  Indian  rt*sei  vation. 


So  Senator  Lancef  took  some  m"mb»*rs 
of  the  .staff  and  me  to  .sp*  the  place  where 
the  Indians  were  incarcerated  We 
found  there  a  horribly  tmsanitarv  con- 
dition— the  prison  nut  clean,  smelly,  and 
with,  no  ventilation  Fourteen  or  fifteen 
Indian  cliiklren  had  been  thrown  into 
prison  with  older,  hartiened  criminals. 
r.Ien  and  women  were  all  together  in  the 
same  pnson,  with  little  separation.  He 
really  raised  a  s:orm  about  it  He  got 
the  assi.stant  US.  district  attorney  to 
come  down  there,  and  he  .said  he  had  tx3 
have  a  report  nn  it  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral immediately  He  never  let  up  on  it. 
Six  or  eieht  months  after  that  the  condl- 
tion-s  In  tlif  Federal  prLson  at  Fort  Yates 
were  n-medied 

Senator  I  ^nger  was  a  mast  Insistent 
supporter  of  the  riKht  of  free,  competi- 
tive enterprise.  I  particularly  empha.size 
the  word  ■competitive."  Wherever  there 
was  a  carU'l  or  monopoly  or  undue  con- 
centration of  power  that  liurt  the 
chances  of  an  in'-'ividual  to  get  alonfir  m 
business  in  the  United  States.  Senator 
Langer,  regardless  of  whether  it  was  m 
North  Dakota,  and  ret;ardless  of  the 
pressure  or  the  politics  in  the  situation, 
was  always  ready  to  flKht  the  monopoly 

It  was  in  cither  the  79th  or  80th  Con- 
gress that  St-oator  Lanoer  submitted  a 
resolution  which  created  the  Sut>com- 
miltee  on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  and 
became  its  first  chairman  He  >usked  for 
a  modeft  appropriation  to  perform  the 
Important  work  of  a  study  of  economic 
concentration  and  the  improvement  of 
the  antitrust  laws,  to  determine  what 
cculd  be  done  to  promote  rt»aJly  com- 
peutive  ente.'-pri.'^e  in  the  United  States. 
But  som,ewiiere  along  the  line  in  the  Sen- 
ate he  was  unable  to  get  any  appropria- 
tion whatsoever. 

Nevertheless,  he  decided  he  was  going 
to  do  this  work.  So  he  secured  an  ad- 
ministrative as.:istant  by  the  name  of 
Sidney  Davis,  a  very  able  lawyer,  one 
who  was  devoted  to  his  work  and  who 
had  a  tremendous  capacity  for  getting 
things  done.  Other  members  of  the 
sta.ff  in  Senator  I.\Nr,ER  s  office  also 
pitched  in,  a.s  did  some  members  of  my 
ovrn  staff  in  their  spare  time 

Diuing  this  time.  Senator  I^ncer  in- 
vestigated assaults  upon  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration.  He  invesli- 
gated  with  ereat  success  the  Dixon- 
Yates  activities  in  my  section  of  the 
coimtry.  He  investigated  the  tie-in 
between  certain  insurance  companies 
and  loan  organizations,  which  was  caus- 
ing people  to  pay  exorbitant  rates  of 
interest  for  small  sums  of  money  which 
they  miKht  wish  to  borrow.  He  investi- 
gated many  other  activities,  too.  He 
continued  to  be  cha.rman  of  that  sub- 
committee, as  he  was  also  chaiJTnan  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  until 
the  change  in  administration.  Then  he 
became  the  ranking  minority  member, 

I  shall  alwf.ys  remember  that  both  m 
the  subcommittee  and  in  the  full  com- 
mittee, as  also  on  tlie  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, every  year  when  the  request  for 
appropriatlor.s  came  up.  Senator  Lan- 
GKK  would  move  to  reriuire  a  roUcall  vote 
In  the  c'mraittee  on  the  question  of  -liv- 
ing the  committee  |1  million  for  its  in- 
vestigative  *ork.  saying  that  any  com- 
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pany  under  investigation  would  .spend 
much  more  th;  n  that  for  attorney  fees 
in  order  to  try  to  protect  lU^elf  from  the 
antitrust  laws  or  to  make  a  presenta- 
tion to  his  sutKommitLee  He  main- 
tained that  the  subcommittee  ought  to 
have  sufficient  personnel  and  means 
with  which  to  operate  in  order  to  do  a 
t)etter  job.  W  len  hLs  request  was  re- 
fused, he  would  file  minority  views. 

He  always  encouraged  tliose  around 
him  to  work  harder  and  to  fight  with 
greater  determination  on  vital  matters 
affecting  the  basic  principles  of  our 
economy  and  otr  Government. 

Yes.  Bill  La.nger  was  an  individualist 
of  the  kmd  America  must  have  in  order 
to  fuither  the  interests  of  the  people. 
Some  persons  who  did  not  know  Senator 
Lancer  might  have  received  the  impres- 
sion that  he  had  never  had  a  formal 
education;  that  he  was  a  rough  back- 
woodsman ;  that  he  was  not  soundly  and 
firmly  grounded  in  the  principles  of  con- 
stitutional and  antitrust  laws.  Actually. 
he  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  men 
who  ever  serve<l  in  the  US    Senate. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Chattanooga  Times,  setting  forth  some 
facts  about  Bill  Langer.  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  k>e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lancer  or  North  Dakota 

WnxiAM  Langei.  of  North  Dakota,  a  politi- 
cal nonconf  ormls .  who  rarely  loot  in  a  race 
or  won  on  an  Iwue.  is  dead  at  73  after  19 
years  In  the  US  Senate  His  place  In  his- 
tory will  be  determined  more  by  what  he 
refuned  to  do  than  by  what  he  wa«  able  lo 
get  accomplUhed 

He  thumbed  hU;  nose  at  the  Innately  con- 
servative Republican  Party  organization, 
ran  without  lt«  8upfX)rt  more  often  than  not 
and  got  himself  elected  by  recordbrealtlng 
maJorlUes  He  voted  with  the  Democrat* 
more  frequently  ihan  with  his  own  party, 
but  consistently  refused  to  change  hU  for- 
mal afUllatlon  or  to  follow  the  Democratic 
lead  In  foreign  policy. 

Senator  Lancer  was  an  uncompromising 
Isolationist  who  voted  against  lend  lease 
and  extension  of  the  draft  law  on  the  eve 
of  World  War  n.  Paradoxically,  he  was  one 
of  the  earliest  supporters  of  sutehood  for 
Aiaska.  and  usually  waa  to  be  found  on  the 
liberal  side  of  donriestlc  Issues. 

A  brilliant  studciit,  he  finished  a  law  course 
and  pas.sed  the  Stiite  bar  examination  at  18. 
^  years  before  he  could  practice  and  4  years 
before  he  finally  received  a  bachelors  de- 
gree 

His  political  career  followed  a  familiar 
pauern— county  ,ittorney.  State  attorney 
general,  and  Governor  of  his  State — but  en- 
compassed more  tlian  the  usual  number  of 
rough-and-tumble  conflicts.  While  Governor 
he  was  arrested  at  id  removed  from  oflUce  by 
the  State  supreme  court  on  charges  involv- 
JnK  solicitation  of  campaign  funds,  but  he 
fought  his  battle  so  skillfully  that  he  was 
exonerated  by  the  courts  and  reelected  in 
tl.'*  next  balloting. 

He  wa«  elected  to  the  Senate  In  1940,  but 
tVit  body  refuaed  to  seat  him  for  weeks  while 
Members  debated  nis  fitness  to  serve,  based 
'i!>on  hU  record  Ir.  North  Dakota. 

HU  unpredictable  ornerlness  won  him  the 
utle  "Wild  Bill,-  but  his  warmth  In  the 
»«nates  clublike  atmosphere  retained  for 
rum  the  friendship  of  most  of  hU  fellow 
Members. 

Prom  any  angle.  Senator  Langer  was  right 
mttiiy   limes   and    wrong   many    times,    since 


his  own  convictions  cut  across  the  lines  of 
conventional  politics  His  generally  vehe- 
ment protects  against  what  he  didn't  like, 
as  well  as  his  usually  overbearing  support 
of  what  he  did  like,  tended  to  make  him  a 
hgure  the  Nation  at  large  disliked  to  trust. 
He  was  a  colorful  character,  a  hair  shirt 
instead  of  a  stuffed  one,  who  will  be  long 
remembered. 

Mr  KEPAUVER  Mr  President,  as  I 
recall.  Senator  Langer  was  sraduated  at 
the  head  of  his  law  class  at  Columbia 
University  and  at  the  age  of  18.  He  took 
his  bar  examination  in  North  Dakota 
and  passed  it  at  that  age  several  years 
before  he  could  become  a  member  of  the 
bar.  He  was  a  brilliant  student  He 
had  a  great  ability  to  grasp  facts.  Even 
in  later  years,  when  his  eyesight  failed, 
he  had  Mkss  Eleanor  Guthridpe.  Mr! 
Peter  Chumbns,  or  Mrs.  Irene  Edwards 
read  to  him  all  the  hearings  of  tlie  com- 
mittees of  which  he  was  a  member  He 
kept  abreast  of  everything  which  was 
taking  place  and  his  memory  was  re- 
markable. 

During  his  service  in  the  Senate  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  be  in  his  office  fre- 
quently, and  thus  got  to  know  him  better. 
One  of  the  marks  of  a  man  is  how  the 
membei-s  of  his  staff  feel  about  him  and 
how  they  work  for  him.  Senator  Langer 
had  one  of  the  finest,  most  efficient,  most 
loyal  staffs  which  any  Senator  ever  had 
He  selected  the  members  of  his  .staff  with 
care.  They  worked  overtime.  No  assign- 
ment was  too  difficult  to  have  it  done 
effectively.  Mrs.  Irene  Edwards  was 
Senator  Lancers  administrative  assist- 
ant. She  is  a  very  capable  woman  and  I 
wish  I  had  the  time  to  mention  more  of 
the  members  of  his  very  able  staff. 

During  the  time  Senator  Langer  was 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly. 
Peter  Chumbns.  who  is  still  counsel  for 
the  minority,  told  me  that  he  worked 
long  hours  at  mght  thai  he  would  read 
the  hearings  to  Senator  Langer.  The 
devotion  of  all  the  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
to  Senator  Langer  was  close  and  intense. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  wonderful  to  re- 
flect on  the  love,  deep  devotion,  and  close 
relationship  in  the  Langer  family.  Mrs. 
Langer.  a  truly  great  and  noble  woman  in 
her  own  right — a  gracious  lady — stood 
side  by  side  with  her  husband  whether 
the  going  was  easy  or  tough  The  close 
companionship  between  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Larwjer  was  inspiring.  It  was  difficult  to 
see  how  after  her  untimely  passing  he 
could  carry  on.  But  he  tried  and  did 
his  best  nobly. 

Senator  Lancer's  daughters  Emmy, 
Lydla.  Mimi.  and  Cornelia,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  their  families,  were  all  devot«  a  to 
their  father  and  were  close  to  him.  Such 
a  relationship  was  undoubtedly  an  in- 
spiring and  wonderful  thing  to  Senator 
Langer.  as  it  was  irispinng  to  all  of  us. 
Senator  Langer  was  an  individual  of 
the  kind  America  must  have  m  order  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  people  of  this 
great  country.  He  fought  valiantly,  and 
I  know  he  has  inspired  many  persons  to 
fight  with  greater  determination  to  pro- 
tect our  country's  system  of  democracy 
and  opportunity. 

I  fee!  a  sense  of  great  personal  loss  at 
his  passing,  as  I  am  sure  all  of  my  col- 


leagues do  I  again  extend  to  his 
daughters  and  to  other  members  of  his 
family  my  heartfelt  s>-mpathy  and  mv 
gratitude  that  the  United  States  should 
have  had  a  citizen,  a  Senator,  a  husband, 
and  a  father  like  Bill  Langer,  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent.  the  real  greatness  of  some  men  is 
never  fully  appreciated  until  some  vears 
after  their  passing.  That  will  be"  true 
of  Bill  Langer. 

By  his  service  in  this  body.  Senator 
L'.nger  demonstrated  that  he  was  a  man 
of  deep  convictions  He  was  convinced 
that  the  little  person  was  usually  over- 
looked and  neglected  by  the  Government, 
and  would  continue  to  be  unless  .someone 
fought  vigorously  and  in  forthright 
fashion  for  him. 

Bill  Langer  had  great  courage  Often 
he  was  the  only  one  to  vote  against 
measures  which  at  the  time  were  vei-\ 
popular.  Many  of  us  have  lived  to  see 
that  his  .lUdRment  on  some  of  those  oc- 
casions was  much  more  correct  than  the 
public  was  Willing  to  admit  at  that  time. 
Bill  Langer  never  was  afraid  to  fight 
foi  an  unpopular  cause,  if  he  thought  it 
to  be  right.  Many  of  us  have  seen  him 
time  and  again  make  such  fights. 

Prom  lime  to  time  .some  would  say 
that  Bill  Langer  was  unpredictable  or 
perhaps  inconsistent.  Yet  in  a  great 
many  ways  he  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
sistent of  all  Senators  to  serve  m  this 
body  durmg  the  11  years  I  have  been 
here.  He  was  certainly  consistent,  in 
that  he  was  always  on  the  side  of  the 
poor  man,  the  litile  man,  the  under  pnv- 
ilesed,  or  those  who  had  been  neglected 
by  society  as  a  whole. 

I  know  from  personal  experience  that 
Bill  Langer  was  a  true  friend.  He  was 
the  kind  of  friend  who  would  stay  by 
those  who  believed  in  him  and  whom  he 
loved,  even  though  it  might  cost  him 
much  politically.  I  could  tell  a  number 
of  stories,  .some  of  deep  meaning  to  me, 
which  demon.^trate  that  fact. 

Bill  Langer  was  one  of  those  who 
made  it  possible  for  his  party  during  his 
lime  to  have  m  it  elements  of  both  liber- 
alism and  conservatism.  Some  have  said 
that  the  greatest  strength  of  both  par- 
ties hes  in  the  fact  that  they  contain 
within  themselves  both  those  elements 
He  gave  his  party  great  strength  because 
he  added  the  breath  of  liberalism  from 
the  Midwest,  lo  .strengthen  his  party  and 
make  :t  more  vibrant  and  varied. 

During  his  last  election.  Blll  Langer 
was  unable  physically  to  make  a  cam- 
paign. He  was  opposed  by  a  majority 
of  the  Republican  Party  leaders  Even 
so,  he  placed  ais  name  on  the  ballot  and 
left  his  political  fate  in  the  hands  of 
the  people  of  North  Dakota,  He  was 
elected  overwhelmingly.  This  was  one 
of  the  most  ringing  tributes  to  the 
strength  of  our  democracy  that  I  have 
ever  seen  It  proved  that  those  who 
know  and  believe  in  a  man  will  not  quit 
him  easily. 

Tlie  passing  of  Bill  Lancer  is  a  real 
loss  to  the  Senate  not  only  to  Senators 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  but  also 
to  Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  All 
of  us   are  the  poorer   because   his   true 
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voice  of  liberalism  from  the  great  West 
has  beoi  lost  to  this  Chamber. 

I  treasijre  the  memory  of  Bnx  Lahgts. 
His  friendship  was  one  of  the  great  and 
highly  privileged  experiences  I  have  had 
in  this  body. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  was  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  when  Senator 
LAifcn  came  here,  and  I  was  privileged 
to  serve  with  him  here  during  his  entire 
tenure.  He  and  I  did  not  always  agree; 
but  he  was  always  my  friend,  and  he  was 
alwasrs  the  good,  the  faithful,  the  Rener- 
ous,  and  the  helpful  friend,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
80  well  stated. 

In  my  long  service  in  the  Consrress  I 
have  never  known  a  more  courageous 
or  a  more  Independent  representative  of 
the  people  or  one  who  was  more  inde- 
fatigable in  his  work  for  the  people  or 
was  more  devoted  and  dedicat?-!  to  t.Me 
Interests  and  the  welfare  of  all  the  peo- 
ple, and  particularly — as  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  said — the  little  peo- 
ple, whose  voices  so  often  are  not  heard 
as  they  should  be  Bill  L^N''Ki4  was 
always  fighting  for  them.  He  was  a 
1  valiant  fighter,  a  mighty  warrior 

t)  I    I  shall  greatly  mi-^s  him     I  am  sure 

that  when  he  left  us,  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  North  Dakot-\  were  saddened, 
and  In  their  hearts  was  the  accc.Rde. 
"Well  done,  thou  good  and  fanhful 
scrvant.- 

Mr.  CASK  of  South  Dakota  Mr 
President,  it  was  my  prtvile«e  to  meet 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Lanckx  in  1934  a  quar- 
ter of  a  centtiry  aeo.  At  '.hat  'imp  he 
came  to  Rapid  City.  S.  Dak  .  with  Mrs. 
langer.  In  r«sfponse  to  an  invitation 
which  had  been  extended  by  seme  of  the 
people  of  that  community,  to  mak»  a 
speech  there.  His  speech  was  rather 
impressive.  He  told  the  .'^tory  of  his 
life :  he  told  of  the  vicissitudes,  the  hard 
times,  the  political  misfortunes,  aiid  the 
political  fortunes  he  had  had. 

But  the  thing  which  remained  in  my 
memory  was  the  story  of  how  he  had 
put  an  embargo  upon  the  sale  of  wheat 
when  he  was  Governor  of  North  Dalcota. 
When  he  felt  that  the  farmers  of  North 
Dakota  were  not  gettin?  a  fair  price  for 
tneir  wheat  at  Minneapolis,  after  it  was 
shipped  from  North  Dakota,  he  declared 
an  embar;?o.  I  never  was  sure  of  the 
lesal  background  for  it.  But.  at  any 
rate,  it  worked  for  soveral  weeks,  and, 
a.s  a  result,  some  mea.'^ure  of  improve- 
mn.t,  in  the  price  was  efTected.  A.s  a 
result  of  that  story  which  he  told  at  that 
tjne.  I  have  always  remembered  hirn  a,s 
a  man  who  believed  m  taklnr  ^i.iv.vr 
action  he  felt  necessar>-  m  order  to  ac- 
complish )*hat  he  believed  to  be  a  ?  xxl 
end. 

I  may  say  that  at  that  time  Senator 
La.vger  came  to  South  Dakota  at  the  in- 
vitation of  Chester  Leedcm.  whom  ',ve 
knew  as  'Chef  Leedom.  the  father  of 
the  Honorable  Boyd  Leedom 
I  Senator  Langeb's  interest  in  the  L<»e- 
d^.-n  family  followed  down  throutrh  tho 
years:  and  I  remember  that  wh*  n  Mr. 
Leedom's  nomination  came  before  the 
Seriate  for  confirmation,  no  Memoer  of 
the  Senate  took  a  greater  Interest  m  it.? 
confirmation  than  did  Senator  L-.ncer. 


An  during  his  life — as  has  been  said 
so  many  times  on  the  floor  this  morn- 
ing— Senator  Lanceb  had  a  great  inter- 
est in  the  comm^tn  people,  and  he  had  a 
great  hold  upon  them.  I  do  not  know 
that  amy  other  Member  of  the  Senate 
could  point  to  a  crre.^ter  demon-strati  on 
of  the  afTtciion  of  the  people  thrn  that 
given  by  the  people  of  North  Dakota 
ahen  Senator  La.ngzh  ran  the  last  time 
for  reelection,  and  was  retlected.  e\en 
thoueh  he  did  net  go  back  to  Ncith 
Dakota  during  the  main  part  of  th2  cr.rn- 
pai^n  He  remaaied  in  Wa.^hint;tx)n  Le- 
cause  of  h:.s  devciion  to  hiis  'Aif?.  v.h3 
then  -Aa^  ver\-.  very  ili  The  pfop.<,  un- 
derstO'-d  that,  and  they  rewarded  him 
.\;th  their  cori'idenco  at,  th:  pOil.v 

Serator  Lakceh  was  :r'Tieth.n?  cf  a 
political  niaver.ck.  .so  far  a-s  normal 
pohticai  t.es  are  concerned  Bui  he  tocK 
great  pride  m  the  fact  tnat  he  was  what 
he  c;.  llt-d  ar.  Abraham  L.ncoln-lheodore 
Ro<^  eve':  Rf'publ  can.  and  alio  :n  the 
f.ct  th.st  Theo<.lc::  R.c-r.elt  had  .•^pent 
a  number  of  hiS  early  years  near  Medora 
N.  Dak  .  and  there  acqcrxl  some  of  the 
charac'f^visf.cs  of  Wc-t^rn  se]f-reliR.'".re 
and  indp;x:  dence  which  later  w.rc  evi- 
denced in  hLS  public  cnreer, 

De5>p:t*»  Senator  Lancm's  great  ability 
to  $poiX  the  lancuave  of  th.c  comnnon 
man.  he  was  a  m»n  of  if:-eat  lecal  le«irn- 
»ng  I  tiiinx  o'hie.-.s  have  alr»>adv  stated 
Uiat  he  wa:^  first  m  his  laT  clitss  at  one 
of  th'  creftt  Nw  coUesfe*;  m  t.^e  en.Ntem 
part  n[  the  Uniifd  Sta'/>s. 

Senator  I>Kcn  will  t*  r^me<nberrd  by 
th.e  p«  ijle  of  North  DefcotJi  and  by  the 
people  Uircu«hout  the  area  of  the  Da- 
kotH3  because  of  his  friendship  for  the 
common  man  He  truly  believed,  wil.h 
Lmcclri,  that  Ckxl  most  have  loved  uie 
common  man.  b'^aiise  he  made  .v)  mp.ny 
of  them  The  lii?  of  Senator  Langir 
was  a  living  expression  of  that  faith 

Mr  GRUENINO  Mr  Presider*  I 
nse  to  join  with  mv  col  eax  ues  in  paving 
a  well  deserved  tnbnt^  to  i.^ie  meTiorv 
of  the  laie  .senior  Ser.at^ir  from  N->rth 
Dakota.  Mr    William  La-vckk. 

It  1-3  not  rry  mlc^ntion  Mr  Pr«».--i.1f>nt. 
in  Oilf-TUMT  these  fr*w  l.riff  word.s  in 
prar>f  of  the  life,  the  works,  and  the 
deed.s  of  Bill  Lavcct.  to  .mp'y  that  they 
neod  any  encomium  from  me  h^re  on 
the  Pupate  flcx>r  rV~)r  thf^y  live  lor=r  m 
the  memor:.-  of  mim  They  are  ^?mb<■■<I;f»<i 
m  the  many  tangible,  beneficial  armm- 
pl'.shments  of  iiL<;  vears  in  this  tx>-;v. 

For  me — .~nd  for  us  here  in  th^  Sen- 
ate—Bni.  LfNCEr,  s  ar'ions  m.ay  w'l 
.■kT.e  a-s  idraio  for  a  .su-.ndard  of  life 
He  wa.s,  in  the  first  irL^tance.  a  fierce 
and  vihant  fii'ht^r  for  the  eq'jal;tv  of 
th»  .'^tatf  he  reprf»sented  amontf  t>ie 
othf^T  Statr's  of  the  Union,  In  ttiat 
sen.^e — .n  the  be«!t  .sen^'e  of  the  word.s — 
he  wa."?  one  of  tl  e  foremo«^t  champior^s 
of  .^ta'p-^  riehts 

But  with  all  such  champion.=ihip  Bn  ;, 
Lamg?.?!  1  uJed  his  every  action  by  his 
fundamental  t>e!:ef  that  it  w<is  hi.s  duty 
to  act  in  these  halLs  as  one  of  the  stxvkes- 
men  for  the  nefXly,  the  do«,7it:-c<idrn. 
and  tiie  c^ppressed.  We  all  know  and 
can  recount  innumerable  Lristanof>s  in 
which  Bill  I^."  r-n?  "took  the  fioor"  to 
deno'inre^— m  words  and  tones  that  left 
no  locm  for  doubt  as  to  his  poeiuon — 


some  injustice  bein?  wreaked  up^>n  r\n 
individual  or  group  of  individuals  }i- 
was  undaunted  by  the  h:i;h  .stati  m  >f 
those  he  cpp-jsed.  H^  wa.s  equally  fear- 
le.'^.s  in  the  face  of  Rreat  odd.^ 

For  him  it  was  enoMRh  to  know  in  his 
own  ml.^d  t.h  ii  h**  wa.s  ot;  *h"  side  of  right 
aiid  truLh  and  ju.-tice  for  the  little  man. 
In  his  every  action  and  In  hi.s  every  deed. 
Bill  LANorR  showed  that  he  was  trulv 
the  representative  of  the  people— net 
alone  the  people  cf  North  I>ik  -ta  but 
also  the  people  of  all  the  Unit^  St.ite5 

Alaskans  should  and  will  alwavs 
gratefully  remember  Bill  I  anceu  s  a.i- 
out  advoeaCT  of  statehood  for  Ala.>ka 
This  advocacy  did  not  come  m  the  latt  t 
stages  of  cur  battle,  but  wa«  man.fe.'^-.rd 
wav  back  in  the  very  h^gmnin?  wh-n 
the  cau.se  was  he^ei  w.th  any  obstacle? 
pnd  much  opposition  But  Bill  Lanceb, 
with  his  deeply  IngraTed  faiih  in  ba«ir 
/irr-'^rican  principles,  felt  deeply  that 
government  by  consent  of  th.e  j^ovfTiL-d 
■^as  p-^rhaps  the  mo.«;t  ba.iic  of  all  of 
thctn  And  so  feeling,  and  so  believing, 
he  naturally  became  a  vljorou.'s  and  out- 
•V  <'  r  V  '.'i^jn'.st  of  .^;a.skan  statehocni 
H  :r.r  ;  -  •!  .s  clear  when  he  vi.ilted  Alas- 
ka In  1945  as  a  memb#>r  of  a  Senat** 
r'^m-nl'^ee  nnd  whT  as  CfOvrrnor  of 
A  v^.-.  .  :  lial  me  opportunity  to  ?et  to 
kn  i-A    .'■■. .m  b»ntrr 

Tho  people  of  the  great  Ptate  of  Nirth 
iv  k  ta  are  highly  to  be  commended  for 
f  r.  .-•  v.^nt  to  the  .«-eim^  of  the  L"n.l"<! 
Ma'/'.s  II  n\\n  cf  the  gre^t  sUture  of 
Bni    1  Av  :e3«    and  (f  kerpln*  him  there, 

H  s  vn;e»'  or  the  ,'->n«te  f  oor  and  in  the 
rom.m  'tf**  r'>)m.--  h.xs  now  t)een  5t.llcd 
But  ti."  mf-mory  of  what  he  .vUmxI  for, 
the  mem  i.y  of  the  man  who  dared  to 
s^Ak  out  f  orthngiitly  w.'ien.  as  was  often 
the  ca^e.  his  was  the  vo:<~e  of  i  ifhUH-nL^- 
ncvs  crj'lng  In  the  wiidcrnes.^,  thes- 
m^mcMies  will  live  on  for  many,  many 
ye^r^.  Those  of  us  who  worked  with 
Bill  Langer  and  who  came  to  know  and 
admire  him  will  long  remember  him  as  a 
great  Senator  of  the  United  Stale-s. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  pr.ntod  at  the  con- 
clus'on  of  my  remarks  two  articles  In 
tribute  to  the  late  senior  Senator  from 
North  Dakota,  The  first  article  is  from 
the  Rural  EJlectnc  Minuteman  for  No- 
vemt>er  20,  1959.  and  is  entitled  'EpiLaph 
for  a  Maverick,"  The  second  article  Is 
irom  the  Postal  Record.  Issued  by  the  Na- 
tional As.scx'iation  of  Letter  Carriers  for 
December  1959,  and  is  entitled  Bill 
Lakcoi  Is  Gone." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rucord. 
as  follows: 
[P^om  the  RurJil  Electric  Minuteman.  Nov. 

ao,  lOK] 

KftTurn  ro«  a  Mavkkick 
The   greatest   maTerlck   ot    tiiem    all    died 
quietly  In  his  sleep  last  w*ek:   BrLi.  Lanu-kk, 
73,    Republican,    \33.    Senator    rrcm    North 
Dakota. 

They  said  he  died  of  a  h^art  attack,  weak- 
'■ned  ty  a  3-we*k  sipsre  >'  p.neumonla  He 
Hiso  died  with  a  brokea  heart,  locxely  and 
almoBt  l06t  arte-  the  death  In  August  of  the 
(TTtle  Mlas  Lydla — the  lady  who  stood 
quietly  beetd*  blm  throughout  hUi  noisy  and 
troubled  political  career 

Bnx  Lancks  was  never  the  s&ir.e  after 
that.    B«   vent   Uirough    ttae  motions,   but 


the  flre  and  brimstone  were  goi^e  Ti.e 
maverick  did  not  come  back  to  the  herd, 
but  his  wanderings  we.'-e  quieter  It  wm 
strange.  It  wis  like  the  wind  dying  on  tl^e 
plains  of  the  D^otas 

No  maji  ev  -r  had  a  more  controversial 
political  careei  His  u  years  aa  Governor  cf 
North  Dakota  were  cran.nied  with  charges 
of  wrongdoing  Soon  after  taking  cfflce  In 
1932  he  was  faced  with  a  lawsuit  which 
charged  him  »'lth  conspiracy  to  force  cam- 
paign contributions  from  Federal  employees 
The  suit  went  on  for  years,  and  ended  with 
an  acquittal. 

When  he  cajue  to  the  Senate  In  1&40,  be 
faced  formal  allegations  designed  to  keep 
him  from  beln»{  seated  on  grounds  of  "moral 
turpitude "  A  Senate  committee  voted 
months  later  to  oust  him.  but  the  full 
Senate  decided  It  was  a  North  Dakota  politi- 
cal aflalr  and  kept  him  In  his  seat  by  a  vote 
of  &a  to  30. 

He  wa«  always  In  political  trouble  of  some 
kind,  but  troible  seemed  to  make  him 
stronger  The  people  of  his  State  elected 
him.  In  order,  county  attorney,  attorney  gen- 
eral. Govern. .r  Kwicei  and  UP  Senator 
(four  umea  The  pc.atlcal  battle  cry  of 
Itif  f'.nUia  i*ii.»       r!if>  re  nJu-'  I.a.ncui  SgalQ." 

lit  1AUA  (>if.,.,p«  Uic  i;ie<ti«e«i  cliaruploQ  of 
rural  •lecirincaliou  In  the  Coiigrcaa.  His 
name  was  on  sJmoet  every  important  piece 
of  irgl^intinn  t^e  rural  electric  ayBtems  fa- 
Tored  He  left  »  sick  bed  Hgnlnst  his  rtoctofs 
orders  to  vote  for  the  Hells  CtvAyan  Dam:  he 
ueed  his  own  oTIce  m.-ttr  to  launch  and  mrry 
out  U»e  eiuiy  »«».•'"•  '■■i  uie  Uixui-Y  urs  <ie«l 
InveeUfallou.  l  r  ;i,;:  Klmptt  iiun,<<r.  .. 
to  curb  propag.  H..1  .i(l\  rt 'kall.i;   Li\    '.'r  ,, 

companies:  hf  wn.»  an  Implurabie  foe  cvf 
hlgh-lnteresl  n  te»  -Mid  privnte  flr.ni.  ine  for 
rural  electru  svatem*  The  iim  ir..,>y  ©n 
and  on. 

Il  was  Bna.  Ianct^  »1i  hr  v-.e  the  brttle- 
ne<-ks  and  got  rural  ele<-tr»nrAUon  irilnr  In 
North  Dakota  He  pushed  snrt  pr  ^ld^d  «nd 
aaedled  until  K^nfriUiug  siHti  u.s  arwi  Fed- 
eral dams  were  b>.:  •  r.-..  ^-  clown  the  pro- 
hlbiU\e  coat  oi  wt.  .ip.^ale  p^a  i  r  At  one 
SUge  LANcra  p«?rMind»«d  RKA  A^mlniiTrator 
Claude  Wlrk.-ird  to  sruii  l.is  ,i;.pUr«n.  ns  ;ind 
loane  chief  with  him  on  a  »win?  of  meetings 
throughout  'hf  ^Tittp  Thf  '^f-nator  and  Dick 
Dell,  now  NKKCAs  legislative  director,  held 
23  public  meetings  It  *  ..s  t;,,.  beginning  of 
a  lasung  frtrnd.-ihip  b\it  Dfll  shudde.-s  even 
today  at  the  memory  ol  the  maverick  In 
action. 

The  Senator's  thoughts  were  always  of  his 
People,  and  this  was  the  source  of  his 
strength.     It  waa  said    of  him: 

If  a  farmer  complained  he  had  no  wa.<;hrr 
for  his  wringer,  he  could  depend  on  his  old 
Irlend  Bn,L  to  get  one  for  hlm.~ 

Or  to  get  him  a  powerllne  to  run  the 
washer. 

I  Prom  the  Poetal  R^'cord.  December  1959) 
Bnx  LANCix  Is  Gone 
(By  Jerome  J  Keating) 
Thousands  of  letter  carriers  in  evprv  corner 
of  the  United  States  shed  many  a  te.^r  when 
the  news  was  flashed  that  the  Great  Liberal 
Senator  from  the  State  of  North  Dakota  had 
passed  away  in  hU  sleep  oii  the  morning  of 
November  8.  It  waa  not  unexpecred  Sena- 
tor Wn-LUM  La.nger  h,id  hoen  in  falling 
health  for  the  past  2  years,  and  survived  two 
severe  pneumonia  attacks  that  would  have 
carried  away  a  man  of  leaser  ootirage  Nursed 
hack  to  health  by  his  loving  wife,  Lvdla.  to 
whom  he  was  married  for  the  better  part  of 
half  a  century,  he  lived  to  see  her  sutler  axid 
Slowly  die,  a  victim  of  cancer  Tlie  Impact 
Of  her  death  on  Senator  Lanclh  wa.s  terlfflc. 
btit  buoyed  up  by  the  excitement  of  the  lart 
days  of  Congress  he  kept  going  until  ad- 
journment Showing  char.HCte'rlstlc  courage 
and  love  of  the  men  who  labor,  he  was  one  of 


U:ie  two  Senators  who  voted  aghin^t  the  -r- 
strlcuve  labor  law.  With  the  adjournment 
of  Congress  the  enormny  of  the  lose  he  had 
suffered  with  the  death  of  his  wife  strack 
him  with  full  force  and  he  started  to  fall. 
In  the  mca-nlng  of  November  8  the  great 
heart  of  Senator  Wu-liam  Langfr  ceii.sed  to 
beat,  and  Uie  great  chan.plon  of  the  little 
men  was  gone. 

Perhaps  too  much  addicted  to  cliches  and 
shibboleths,  newsmen  were  prone  to  char- 
acterize the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  a?> 
"unpredictable"  and  "a  maverick.-  Having 
followed  his  career  Intimately  and  closely 
since  his  early  days  In  North  Dakota,  to  me 
he  was  the  most  predictable  man  in  the  Con- 
gress. He  was  always  with  the  underdog 
Whether  It  was  the  struggling  farmer,  flght- 
Ing  debt,  drought,  or  low  farm  prices,  or 
the  worklpgman  looking  for  a  lutle  belter 
break  for  his  family;  or  the  friendless  for- 
eigner facing  deportation;  or  the  Indian  suf- 
fering from  malnutrition  on  some  bleak 
reservation:  or  the  man  discriminated 
against  because  of  the  pigmentation  In  hi* 
skin  fll  these  and  many  more  had  a 
ch.-unplon  and  friend  who  never  filtered  In 
Senator  Lanom.  HU  declsioiw  were  not 
based  on  the  expediency  or  the  danger  that 
might  be  Involved— hie  decisions  sprung  fru*n 
a  heart  full  of  love.  Wae  he  a  "maverick"? 
Certainly  he  wa*  not  one  to  follow  "the  bell 
oow."  He  dirt  not  bear  a  brund  on  his  fore- 
he.id,  but  be  bore  the  brind  of  lo\e,  sym- 
pathy iind  underftandtng  In  hl.i  hesri. 

He  ioved  NorU»  Dakou.  No  Senator  ever 
tougbl  bATder  \ir  more  cunsiatantly  for  his 
Stale  or  the  people  In  U-  In  bU  18  yean  In 
the  Capitol  he  ne\er  euccumbed  to  "Po- 
tomac re\-er"  "He  walked  with  klnga,  but 
never  k>et  ttM  fwmmoo  touch  "  Re  was  as 
loyal  U>  th*  nn—iB»  bmmi  and  the  St.>te  of 
North  Dakota  the  day  he  died  .ns  tie  wn?  tii 
day  he  was  elected  Stat«>  nn.  rney  of  Mt- 
Von  Oounty. 

SeuaUtf  LANc.ia  was  lo\ed  ai.d  known  b\ 
every  letter  carrier  In  America,  He  whj.  {>«•:- 
sonally  known  to  thousands,  he  attended 
many  Nstional  conventions.  State  omven- 
Uons  and  meeting*  of  all  sorts  Hp  was  In 
the  middle  ot  e\-ery  fVght  for  Improvement  of 
the  lot  of  letter  carriers  that  ever  came  up 
oo  the  floor  of  the  Senate  He  fought  the 
letter  carrier  light  In  conunltteee  He  spt)n- 
sored  hundreds  of  bills  designed  to  niake 
life  Just  a  little  bit  better  for  t?.r  ;,«•  ;,;e 
who  work  for  the  Ooverrunent.  M«i;.\  ,:  .Ms 
bills  are  still  before  Senate  committees.  He 
Is  a  cosponsor  of  the  Johnpton-Neubrrger  bill 
to  provide  health  benefits  for  those  on  the 
annuity  rolls 

Some  years  ago  when  the  Senate  Chamber 
was  being  redecorated  and  the  Senate  was 
holding  lt«  sessions  in  the  Old  Supreme 
Court  Room,  a  bill  was  before  the  Senate 
providing  a  pay  Increase  for  Federal  em- 
ployees. Senator  Lakccb  offered  several 
amendments  to  provide  a  little  more  for 
the  little  fellows,  they  were  voted  down  one 
by  one:  finally  he  moved  that  HOO  be  added 
to  the  Increase  for  those  In  the  first  grade. 
The  vote  was  called  for;  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  alone  voted  yea.  He  later  re- 
marked. "I  thought  I  was  licked  again."  The 
nay  vote  was  called  for  -no  one  voted.  The 
Senator's  amendment  passed — one  to  noth- 
ing. 

When  Public  Law  204  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  September  14,  1951,  the  bill  up  for 
consideration  provided  for  a  $400  Increase  ef- 
fective the  first  of  the  month  following  the 
passage  of  the  bill.  Senator  Langf.r  moved 
to  make  the  amount  $600,  there  were  two 
"aye  votes."  He  then  moved  to  increause  the 
amount  to  $500.  Tht.s  w,^s  voted  down  bet 
the  Senator  gained  addltloiial  support  on 
every  vote.  The  resourceful  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  then  moved  that  the  bill  be 
made  effective  on  July  1,  thereby  providing 
an  additional  $100  for  every  postal  worker  in 


America.  Tlie  amendment  earned  and  Vice 
President  Alben  Barkley  who  was  pre6ld:nc 
raiJldly  rapped  his  gavel'  signaling  succe.v; 

There  are  hundreds  of  other  stories  that 
we  could  relate  where  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  succcbsluily  championed  the 
cause  of  the  p<.>sta;  and  g  vernnient  em- 
ployees. His  greatest  triumph  and  the  one 
In  which  he  took  the  greatest  pride  was  the 
I>an?er-Chavez-St.evens-  n  bill  passfd  in  the 
80th  Conp-ess  when  Senator  Langek  was 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service  Committee  In  technical  pariance  it 
Is  known  as  Public  Law  426.  but  to  me  and 
to  thousands  of  others  It  will  always  be  the 
Langer-Chavcz-Stevenson  bill.  This  bill 
when  first  Introduced  did  not  stand  a  chance. 
We  w»re  told  that  the  bill  went  too  far— 
that  It  attempted  to  do  too  manv  things. 
The  able  S«  nator  Irom  North  Dakota  foxipht 
the  gotKl  f.Kht  Lke  everv  other  bill  Uiat 
ever  ha*  been  passed  it  lr>st  some  of  its 
provisions.  Tl.e  major  provisions  h(  wever 
became  law  F  ,r  the  hrst  time  annuities 
were  provided  f  >r  wiriows  end  children;  for 
the  first  thne  ih^se  on  the  reii.'-ement  rolls 
received  an  increase  In  their  annuities:  the 
formula  for  computing  annuities  was 
changed  c  .mpletelv  t<>  the  advantage  of  the 
employee  The  n<  w  r.rmuln  produced  larv- 
er  lu.nuitleo  Tlie  I,aMk'er-Chnvet-S«tev«T- 
»on  retiimient  bill  wii;  forever  H.-tntl  s>  a 
i>erpftu,i;  men>.->rlnl  to  the  couri»get>us  Seiui- 
tor  from  N<vrth  Dakotn 

In  the  .^fiia'of  >  ofT\.f  In  (hf  SrsiHte  Office 
Building  there  were  four  Inrve  p<Ttra.ts  prr- 
•inted  to  the  yrnntor  by  big  hynl  and  ahl<- 
staff.  Tlie  four  men  who  looked  down  from 
the  wall  in  tT\m\  of  the  Senatc-kr's  desk  were 
four  out^t.-xiiditip  Americiui.t  Abraham  Lin- 
eoln.  The<xlor*  Rof^»fv^!t  Robert  M  Li\ 
Follette  br  ni.rl  Ooortrr  .Noms  Senntor 
I.^vrirn  had  nni'h  in  Ciimmon  with  his  four 
hor<x«-<i  IKv^n  nr.re  wrote  "Tl-.e  stmngeft 
man  on  earth  Is  he  who  stands  ma<t  alone  • 
These  rtve  mn  ki;r\k  wiiat  it  was  to  st.nnd 
alone,  they  knrw  the  loneliness  heartacne 
and  descilate  feellnp  rh.at  comes  when  ore 
.'tands  by  hlmse.'f  Tliev  also  knew  the  feel- 
ing of  strength  th-.;  t  nie-;  fr  ni  absolute 
conviction  based  i-.;>  i,  basic  fui,d.smental 
principles  Senator  Lancek  Uke  his  four 
heroes,  passionately  believed  ir.  the  !unda- 
mentAl  rights  of  freedom  found  m  the  Con- 
stitution of  tlie  United  Stat.es.  The  rights 
of  Individuals,  tlie  rights  of  every  mar.  to  a 
fair  trial,  the  digmiy  and  power  of  the  Xj£. 
Congress,  and  the  dignity  and  freedom  of 
human  beings 

Senator  Langfh  vrn*  i.Tid  -^ut  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  on  November  10  A.*;  he  lay  m  state 
his  senatorial  colleagues,  friends  and  people 
who  had  benefited  from  his  many  acts  passed 
by  the  casket.  The  entire  b<iard  of  officers 
of  the  national  association  together  with 
sp>ecial  committee  members  paid  their  re- 
spects to  their  great  friend  The  r ffi-crs  and 
delegates  of  the  Government  Employees 
Council,  AFL-CIO  paid  their  resiiecta  to 
their  champion  On  November  12  the  body 
of  Senator  Langes  lay  in  state  at  the  North 
Dakota  State  Capitol  in  Bismarck  and  on 
Saturday,  November  14.  the  North  Dakota 
Senator  was  laid  to  rest  in  his  hometown, 
Casselton.  Casselton  Is  a  small  city  having 
a  population  of  approximately  1.400  people, 
no  city  letter  carriers.  Yet  It  was  from  this 
town  that  the  great  champion  of  city  letter 
carriers  came  It  was  a  bitterly  cold  day 
when  Senator  Lander  was  brought  home,  the 
temperature  ranged  from  a  few  degrees  below 
to  a  few  degrees  above  zero. 

C;i-"=seiton  was  a  big  town  tiie  day  Senator 
LANcrR  was  born,  and  It  was  a  big  town  the 
day  he  was  brought  home.  Gcvernor  Davis 
was  there  representing  the  State  Repre- 
senting the  Senate  cf  the  United  Stat/>!5  were 
Senators  Morse,  of  Oregon.  KrFATrvEB  of  Ten- 
nessee; Y«CNc  of  North  Dakota  Case  of 
SoUUi  Dakota;  Hkuska,  of  Nebraska:  Jac  !'.:,on. 
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of  Waihlngton;  and  HuifPHKKT.  of  Mlnneeota. 
From  the  Ho\u«  at  Representatives  Repre- 
sentatives BuRDiCK  and  Short,  of  North  Da- 
kota, were  present.  The  Church  of  St.  Leo's 
was  crowded  to  the  doors,  the  overflow  packed 
the  basement  where  they  listened  to  the 
services  over  a  loud  speaker.  Among  the 
hundreds  that  thronged  to  the  church  were 
many  farmers  who  remembered  the  bleak 
days  In  the  thirties  when  the  specter  of  fore- 
closure loomed  over  their  farms.  These  men 
undoubtedly  recalled  that  they  were  rescued 
from  their  despcilr  when  the  courageous  Oov- 
srnor  LA»crB  of  North  Dakota  stepped  for- 
ward and  Issued  the  first  moratorium  on 
foreclosures.  The  State  police  and  the 
militiamen  were  there  In  uniform  to  honor 
their  friend 

Serving  as  an  honorary  guard  to  the  man 
who  has  stood  by  them  so  often  and  so  faith- 
fully were  21  uniformed  letter  carriers. 
North  Dakota  Is  not  a  large  State  In  popula- 
tion, there  are  leas  than  200  letter  carriers  In 
the  entire  State.  The  funeral  was  held  In 
the  meaning  when  carriers  were  delivering 
the  mall.  I  am  certain  that  every  letter 
carrier  In  North  Dakota  that  could  make  Ic 
was  present,  there  were  21  of  them.  The  car- 
riers in  sparkling  uniforms  came  from  Fargo, 
Grand  Forks,  Valley  City,  Bismarck.  Mandan. 
from   Moorhead   and    Minneapolis.    Minn. 

At  St.  Leo's  Catholic  Church  the  Most  Rev- 
erend Leo  P.  Dworschak,  auxiliary  bishop  of 
Fargo  preached  the  sermon.  Declared  the 
bishop. 

"In  an  age  when  expediency  rather  than 
principle  Is  so  often  made  a  supreme  law  of 
statesmanship,  business  practice  and  per- 
sonal conduct.  It  Is  Indeed  a  refreshing  expe- 
rience to  see  an  example  of  unshakable  faith- 
fulness to  conviction,  and  loyalty  to  the  truth 
as  he  saw  It. 

"If  there  Is  any  thought  that  the  life  and 
career  of  Wh-Uam  Langes  would  Inspire  in  us. 
It  Is  the  Importance  of  loyalty  to  his  con- 
Tlctlona." 

After  the  solemn  requiem  high  mass,  the 
body  of  the  distinguished  Senator  was  b<>rne 
along  Langer  Avenue,  named  after  him  when 
he  was  Governor,  and  Senator  WrLLz.\M 
Lanqkx  was  laid  to  rest  beside  his  beloved 
Lydla,  who  had  preceded  him  in  death  by 
9  months. 

Mr.  KZEATING.  Mr.  President,  in 
concert  with  his  friends  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  I  join  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
late  Senator  LA>fCER.  It  was  my  plea.sure 
to  know  Bill  Lancer  particularly  well 
because  of  our  association  on  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee. 

He  was  a  man  of  forthright  convictions 
and  independence  who  never  hesitated 
to  speak  his  mind.  Other  than  a  speak- 
ing acquaintance  or  meeting  him  at  a 
social  function,  or  otherwise.  I  did  not 
know  Bill  Langer  well  until  3  or  4  years 
ago  when  I  did  something  in  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives — I  have  forgotten 
what  it  was  now — which  did  not  meet 
with  his  favor  He  wrote  me  a  very 
sharp  letter  expressing  his  conviction  on 
the  subject,  to  which  I  replied  in  kind. 
In  that  way — and  those  who  knew  Bill 
Langer  here  will  understand  it — what  I 
consider,  and  what  I  am  sure  he  corusid- 
ered.  a  firm  and  fast  friendship  was 
formed. 

He  was  a  fighter  for  the  principles  :n 
which  he  believed  He  was.  m  every 
sense,  a  happy  warrior,  and  he  was 
most  considerate  of  thof^e  who  from  time 
to  time  might  differ  with  h:m  on  an  issue. 

He  had.  certainly,  a  political  tough- 
ness second  to  none,  and  his  political 
acumen,  as  reflected  in  the  refjeated  en- 
dorsements by  the  people  of  North  Da- 
kota, speaks  for  itself. 


No  finer  tribute  could  be  paid  to  Bill 
Langer  than  to  say  that  in  election  after 
election  the  people  of  the  State  where 
he  Lived  and  which  he  served  expressed 
their  confidence  in  him  as  a  person  and 
as  a  public  official.  Those  who  knew  him 
best  loved  him  most. 

His  passing  is  a  loss  not  only  to  his 
family  and  to  his  friends,  but  to  the  State 
of  North  Dakota  and  the  Nation  which 
he  served.  I  join  my  colleagues  In  ex- 
pressing deep  sympathy  to  his  loved  ones 
who  remain 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  time  I  entered  the  Senate  in 
April  of  19.57  until  his  death.  I  served  on 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee with  Senator  Langer. 

In  my  service  m  the  Senate  I  have 
known  no  other  Senator  more  devoted 
than  Senator  Langer  to  the  welfare  of 
his  country  and  that  of  the  person  with 
small  economic  re.«oarces 

Senator  Langer  did  not  measure  in- 
dividual worth,  tlie  human  .spirit,  intel- 
lectual achievement,  or  a  person's  value 
to  humanity  by  the  am^^unt  of  wealth 
he  had  amassed. 

He  crossed  party  lines  constantly,  all 
party  lines,  to  vote  his  convictions  He 
would  vote  against  all  political  parties 
combined,  if  he  thought  they  were  not 
advancing  the  welfare  of  the  average 
American  family 

On  the  committee  on  which  I  served 
with  him.  I  found  him  deeply  devoted  to 
the  welfare  of  the  workers  of  America, 
all  workers,  organized  and  unorganized, 
to  the  civil  servants  of  this  Government, 
to  the  postal  employees,  and  to  the  farm- 
ers of  America. 

As  a  representative  of  a  High  Plains 
agricultural  State,  he  had  the  f^t-rce  in- 
dependence so  characteristic  of  the  High 
Plains  area  of  the  great  central  basin  of 
the  United  States  In  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Great  Plains,  he  was  a  pro- 
gressive— a  true  progre.ssive  for  reform. 
economic,    political,    and    governmental. 

As  I  .served  with  him  on  the  committee, 
I  was  the  beneficiary  of  his  kindly  ad- 
vice, always  given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,   never   Uj   advance   him.self 

Senator  Langer  s  spirit,  intelligence, 
and  humanitarianism  left  an  imprint 
and  influence  on  this  body  and  on  the 
laws  of  this  country  which  will  be  felt  for 
generations. 

One  of  the  high  privileges  that  came  to 
me  from  working  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  was  knowing  Bill  I^nger 
and  serving  on  the  committee  with  him. 

It  was  a  great  thing  for  the  United 
States  that  lie  came  to  Washington, 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr  President, 
while  the  Senate  was  in  adj  'urnment. 
death  came  to  one  of  our  most  beloved 
and  respected  cor.*>agues.  a  man  whose 
memory  will  shine  brightly  and  endur- 
mgly  in  the  minds  of  Americans  every- 
where 

Indeed,  Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  that 
as  we  sit  here  today,  each  of  us  feels 
keenly  and  in  a  deeply  pers<:)nal  .sense 
the  absence  of  our  late  col!eac;u>^.  Sena- 
tor William  Langer.  of  North  Dakota. 
Over  the  years,  while  .serving  in  the 
other  body,  I  came  to  know  of  the  activi- 
ties and  achievements  of  Senator  Wil- 
Li.AM  L\nger.  and  I  have  held  him  in  the 
highest  admiration. 


It  can  truly  be  said  of  our  beloved  col- 
league that  he  lived  with  an  abiding 
faith  In  the  democratic  process  which 
he  zealously  guarded,  and,  by  doing  .so. 
provided  a  ringing  affirmation  of  our  way 
of  life  in  these  times  of  trial  and  torment, 

A  sense  of  dedication  to  his  office  and 
the  people  he  represented  illuminat^-d 
his  nearly  20  years  of  fruitful  service  in 
the  U.S    Senate. 

Senator  William  Langer — Bill  Ijinger 
to  us  who  knew  him  well  — was  a  gen- 
erous, warm,  and  understanding  human 
being  But.  above  all.  he  was  a  fighter 
for  the  causes  in  which  he  believed. 

He  exemplified  a  spirit  which  is  more 
and  more  absent  m  American  life  in  an 
age  when  much  of  the  country  Jump>s  to 
the  erratic  and  seductive  tune  of  Madi- 
son .4i venue,  a  spirit  of  individual  cour- 
age and  conviction  which  brooked  no 
compromise  with  conscience. 

As  he  took  his  position  in  the  front  line 
of  combat  for  hLs  cau.se,  he  never  looked 
behind  him  to  count  the  supporting 
troops  He  cared  not  if  there  were  many 
or  there  were  none.  but.  like  the 
"skirmishers  who  drove  their  pickets  in." 
moved  forward  m  just  t)elief  of  the 
rightness  of  his  cause. 

Therefore.  Mr  Pre.sldent,  I  .should  like 
to  .share  a  poem  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  b<:'l!ef  that  it  pays  proper  tribute  to 
a  man  who  oft^^'n  fought  alone,  and  al- 
ways valiantly  and  with  conviction 

The  battle  thunders  all  along  the  line 

The  mustered  myriads  drink  Its  drauglr  ;ike 

wine! 
We  charge  In  lusty  squadrons  unafraid. 
Cheered   by  the  bellow  of  our  canmmade 
Still    stands    the    embattled    host    i.jf    vested 

wrong. 
Unshaken,  unabashed,  unconquered.  rtmng; 
But   right    now    has    her    fields    of    clustered 

spears. 
And  shakes  the  air  with  trampling  and  with 

cheers ' 
The  fight  seems  dubious:    yet  one  thing  we 

know. 
The  flght  shall   not  be  lost  without  a  blow! 
The  soldier  dies:    but  as  his  senses  swim 
He  sees  the  line  sweep  on,  with  eyes  gr')wn 

dim. 
The  wounded  He  and  bleed — their  faces  shine 
As    billowing    cheers    come    sweeping    down 

the  line! 
All  now  Is  glory,  conquest,  conflict,  thrill; 
The  great  war  dims  the  sky  and  shakes  tlie 

hill: 
The  very  mass  of  battle  bean«  us  high 
In  generous  resolve  to  do  or  die — 
And  we  forget.  In  the  tense  urge  to  win. 
The  skirmishers  that  drove  their  pickets  In? 
They    fought    In    the    gray    dawn,    cold    and 

alone. 
A  hardy   few.  darting  from   tree  to  stone. 
No     flfe     and    drum,    no    touch     of    elbow 

cheered — 
They   saw   no  following  host  with    flags   up- 
reared; 
And  that  which  wrung  their  valiant  spirits 

most 
Was  the  dread  doubt.  "There  Is  no  following 

host!" 
Yet  through  the  fearsome  Jungle  forth  they 

went. 
Felt  for  the  foe.  and  drove  him  to  his  tent; 
And  in  the  splendid  faith  that  one  good  blow 
Is  each  man's  legal  debt  to  every  foe. 
They     struck.       The     sparse     fire     cra^^kled 

through  the  dawn. 
Grew,   greatened,  roared — and  the  great  war 

was  on  I 
So  let  us  honor.  "Mid  the  battle's  din. 
The  skirmishers  that  drove  their  pickets  Inl 
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Mr.  President.  Senator  William  Lan- 
cnt — Bill  Langer  to  all  of  us — was  in- 
deed a  brave  skirmisher  who  drove  hLs 
pickets  in  He  wa.s  a  great  and  good 
man — an  Intellectual  man  of  force  and 
Integrity — and  he  will  be  remembered 
reverently  by  all  who  served  with,  or 
knew, him 

Mr  DOUGI^S  Mr  President.  It  has 
not  been  my  practice  to  take  part  in 
tributes  paid  to  deceased  Members  of 
the  Senate  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  one 
of  which  has  been  that  I  have  often  felt 
many  of  these  tributes,  while  doubtle.sf^ly 
.sincere,  did  not  give  a  full  picture  of  the 
men  In  whose  memory  they  were  deliv- 
ered They  have  often  seemed  exces- 
sively fulsome.  I  cannot,  however,  re- 
main silent  when  these  tributes  are 
being  paid  to  Senator  L^N^;ER  because 
of  all  the  Members  of  the  Senate  in  our 
(feneration  I  think  Senator  Lancer  was 
the  most  misunderstood,  the  most  im- 
properly attacked,  and  the  one  who  per- 
haps suffered  mori-  from  the  h.ands  of 
his  opponents  than  any  other  Member 
of  this  body. 

Senator  Linger  wa.s  an  extremely  mis- 
understood man.  It  was  sometimes 
charged  acainst  him  that  he  was  not 
intellectually  well  trained  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  he  was  not  cnly  a 
graduate  of  Columbia  Law  School,  but 
one  of  the  graduates  with  the  highest 
academic  record  In  the  entire  history  of 
that  law  sc-hofl.  standing  No  1  or  No  2 
in  the  entire  list  of  graduates.  I  went 
to  Columbia  in  1913.  and  his  reputation 
as  an  able  student  and  a  scholar  had 
spread  through  the  entire  university. 

This  quality  Senator  Lakger  retained 
all  through  his  life.  So  as  we  pay  trib- 
ute to  him.  we  should  realize  that  death 
sometimes  sweeps  away  misunderstand- 
ings and  enables  the  true  character  of  a 
man  to  be  revealed.  Sometime.';  it  is 
covered  up  with  false  praise,  but  fre- 
quently erroneous  msapprehen.'-lons  are 
swept  away  and  the  man  can  stand 
revealed  in  his  own  real  character. 

There  was  another  mi.sapprehension 
about  Senator  Langer.  and  that  was  the 
statement  frequently  made  that  his 
actions  were  unpredictable.  I  had  been 
here  only  about  3  months  when  I  decided 
I  could  predict  his  actions  on  every  issue. 
I  think  there  were  two  factors  which 
were  keys  to  his  voting  record  and  to 
his  speeches  in  the  Senate, 

In  the  first   place,  if  anyone  was  in 
trouble,  if  anyone  was  being  persecuted 
or  prosecuted  unjustly.  Senator  Lancer 
would  be  not  only  on  his  feet  talking,  but 
also  voting.  actln^T.  and  working. 
^   Very  frequently  we  say   we  love   the 
"common  man,"  but  sometimes  this  is 
not  borne  out  by  our  actions.     Of  all  the 
nien  I  have  ever  known  In   public  life. 
Senator   Lancer    more   than   anv   other 
could  be  depended  upon  to  defend  the 
friendless,    to   help   the   man   who   was 
aown  and  out.  to  argue  for  the  weak 
afamst  the  strong,  to  ur?e  claims  of  jus- 
tice against  the  argumenu  of  sophistry. 
This    was    a    completely    predictable 
factor  about  him  which  won  my  afTec- 
tion  and  respect,  and  won  the  respect  of 
a  great  many  others.    I  think  In  the  long 
J"^  It  Is  going  to  win  the  respect  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
great  Noithwest 
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There  was  another  characteristic 
about  Senator  Lancer  which  was  always 
predictable  He  was  an  opponent  of 
American  participation  In  international 
BfTairs  On  this  point  I  differed  with 
him,  but  I  knew  the  sincerity  of  his  ac- 
tions and  I  knew  his  belief  sprang  in 
part  from  the  abuse  which  he  took 
during  the  Pir.st  World  War  and  the 
period  subsequent  to  that  time  During 
those  years  he  went  through  a  Ca!var>' 
following  the  course  he  believed  to  be 
correct,  and  pursuing  it  with  courane 
I  believe  this  explanatior  should  be 
borne  in  mind  by  those  who  have  criti- 
cized the  actions  of  tie  La  Follettes,  of 
Colonel  Lindbergh,  of  Burt^.m  K  Wheel- 
er, and  others  who  went  through  similar 
difficult  experiences. 

As  I  have  indicated,  much  of  the  time 
I  did  not  agree  with  Senator  Langer  s 
foreign  policy,  but  I  knew  its  roots  I 
knew  that  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  for  his  position,  and  I  knew  that  it 
was  in  conformity  with  the  deepe.-^t 
prcmptinrrs  of  his  conscience 

Senator  Lancer  was    also  a    man    of 
great  courage.    He  was  willing  to  take  on 
the  entire  Senate.     He   was  willing  to 
take  on  the  press  and  the  politicians  of 
North  Dakota  and  of  the  countiT      He 
was  not  afraid  of  anyone  or  anything. 
He  had  the  courage  of  a  lion.    Moreover, 
he    had   the   most   wanning    trait   of   a 
puckish  sense  of  humcr  which  at  times 
was   embarras.sing   to   his   friends.     He 
loved  nothing  better  than  to  sit  in  front 
of  a  Senator  who  was  making  a  speech 
and   then   ask  questi(»ns  which   showed 
weak  points  in  his  argument  or  which 
micht  expose  some  insincerity  or  contra- 
dictions in  his  position.    He  did  it  with  a 
.smile,  which  made    s  really  laugh  at  our- 
selves. 

We  shall  miss  him.  To  my  mind  he 
was  a  great  American.  I  believe  that 
he  will  prove  tc  be  one  of  the  figures  in 
American  history  who.  attacked,  reviled, 
and  m'5underitcod  during  his  lifetime! 
with  the  passage  of  time  come  to  be 
recognized  as  brave,  noble,  warm- 
hearted, sincere,  a  fishter  for  the  weak, 
the  poor,  and  the  friendless, 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  when 
Senator  Willmm  Langer,  of  North  Da- 
kota, died  the  Senate  lost  an  able,  re- 
.sourceful.  and  colorful  Member  These 
qualities  were  recognized  by  all  who 
served  with  him  and  knew  him. 

Today  I  desire  to  speak  about  another 
side  of  his  character,  which  became 
manifest  to  me  when  I  first  came  to  the 
Senate  in  1947.  I  learned  of  his  kind- 
ness, his  regard  and  affection  for  others. 
and  his  deep  sympathy  toward  their 
problems.  His  love  for  his  wife  and  fam- 
ily was  knowTi  to  all  of  us. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  opening  day 
of  the  Senate  in  1947.  when  Senator 
Langer,  having  just  completed  a  success- 
ful campaign  for  reelection,  rose  in  the 
Senate  to  pay  tribute  to  his  wife  for  her 
helpfulness  and  her  constant  support 
during  the  stirring  days  of  his  political 
career  and  life.  He  spoke  of  his  affec- 
tion and  love  for  her.  His  association 
with  his  noble  wife  and  their  children 
was  a  model  and  inspiration  to  everj-one 
I  also  noted  the  regard  of  members  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Lancer  for  him  and 
their  constant  helpfiUncss  to  him  when 


he  was  ill,  and  particularly  when  he  wa.v 
shocked  by  the  tragedy  of  Mrs  Langer  s 
death.  I  feel  certain  that  their  regard 
and  affection  for  him  was  but  a  recipro- 
cation of  his  affection  for  them  and  his 
interest  in  their  problems. 

Senator  Lancer's  political  philosophy 
embraced  a  sympathy  toward  tiie  striv- 
ings of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
for  better  opportunities  in  hfe  As  ha- 
been  said  here  today,  his  \oting  record 
was  independent,  and,  manv  thought 
vmprediciable.  Yet  I  believe  he  had  a 
standard  to  which  he  adhered  I  do  no; 
wish  to  oversimplify  his  political  phil- 
osophy, but  I  shall  always  remember  that 
day  m  1947  wtien  1  asked  Senator  Lan- 
ger to  t^ll  me  about  his  political  beliefs. 
He  responded  simply  by  saying  that  dur- 
ing his  {xjhtical  career  he  had  alwavs 
wanted  to  work  and  \ole  for  the  mter- 
esus  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of 
our  country  who  had  not  enjoyed  the 
opportunities  enjoyed  by  the  more  fortu- 
nate. 

He  said  to  me — and  I  remember  his 
exact  wt)rds—  Tliey  need  help.  The 
others  can  take  care  of  themselves  • 

I  am  g'sd  that  I  knew  him.  I  en  iced 
his  friendship.  We  have  missed  him  in 
the  Senate,  and  will  contmue  to  niLss 
him.  I  am  sure  the  people  of  his  State 
and  many  oiliers  throughout  the  coun- 
try will  mi.ss  him.  They  will  miss  his 
sympathy  and  .sinving  for  those  who.  he 
said,  "need  help  most." 

Today  we  exi-end  our  sympathv  to  his 
daughters  and  his  friends  on  his  staff 
wJio  worked  with  hmi  so  faithfully. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  late 
Senator  Lancer  has  been  identified  with 
the  history  of  the  Dakotas  for  consid- 
erably more  than  thiee  decades.  While. 
of  course,  he  was  a  North  Dakotan.  and 
served  officially  the  people  of  North  Da- 
kota, he  represented  many  of  the  same 
occupational  and  vocational  pursuits  aiid 
geograpliic  interests  as  do  the  people  fcr 
the  sister  State  of  South  Dakota. 

Throughout  his  long  career,  as  has 
been  said  by  other  speakers  today,  cer- 
tain characteristics  stood  out  positively 
and  clearly  in  the  activities  of  Senator 
Langer.  Certainly  he  was  a  fghter.  a 
fighter  who  devoted  himself  most  en- 
thusiastically and  energetically  to  the 
point  of  view  he  espoused,  sometimes  in 
confonnity  with  the  minority  point  of 
view  and  sometimes  with  the  maiority 
point  of  view,  but  once  having  deter- 
mined his  position,  he  fought  for  it  val- 
iantly and  vigorously. 

A  second  characteristic  about  Bill 
Langer  was  that  he  was  loyal  to  his 
friends.  As  is  usually  the  case  with  that 
type  of  man.  in  turn  his  friends  were 
loyal  to  Bill  Lancer. 

Something  has  been  said  about  his 
being  concerned  with  the  little  people. 
I  happen  to  be  one  who  believes  that 
there  are  no  "hi tie  people"  in  America, 
that  Americans  are  all  big  people"  in 
their  exercise  of  freedom  and  the  power 
of  self-government.  .Americans  arc  all 
big  and  they  are  aU  important  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  this  great  opportunity 
system  of  ours  was  made  to  serve  thern 
all.  I  do  not  knov.-  what  is  implied  some- 
times by  the  smug  statement  of  someone 
who  obviously  thinks  he  is  a  big  fellow, 
when  he  says,  "I  am  for  the  little  fellow." 
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I  believe  that  Bnx  Langer  had  friends 
among  all  types  ot  Americans.  I  do  not 
believe  he  ever  talked  about  little  fellows, 
because  I  do  not  believe  he  tried  to  sepa- 
rate himself  from  average,  typical  Amer- 
icans, I  believe  that  to  call  a  man  an 
American  is  to  deny  completely  at  once 
that  he  is  a  little  feUow. 

I  know  a  North  Dakota  banker  who 
knew  Bn,L  Lancer  well,  and  admired  him 
j  greatly.  He  was  loyal  to  him  in  all  his 
campaigns,  and  Bill  Langer  was  cer- 
I  tainly  loyal  to  his  friend.  He  is  one  of 
the  biggest  and  most  successful  bankers 
in  North  Dakota.  Bill  Stem  is  known  to 
many  Members  of  this  body.  He  is  cer- 
tainly in  the  upper  averages  financially. 
He  is  a  most  succesful  banker,  and  a 
highly  respected  financial  man  in  North 
Dakota.  He  was  a  close,  warm  friend  of 
Wn-LiAM  Lancer.  He  differed  with  him 
on  certain  issues;  but  in  politics  if  those 
who  differ  with  us  never  supported  us, 
not  many  of  us  would  be  here  very  long, 
because  we  cannot  possibly  vote  always 
with  the  point  of  view  held  by  all  of  our 
j  constituents. 

Bill  Lawger  was  loyal  to  his  friends. 
He  had  friends  in  the  banks.  He  had 
friends  in  the  legal  profession.  He  had 
friends  on  the  farms,  and  among  indus- 
trial workers.  He  had  friends  among  all 
his  fellow  Americans.  I  am  sure  he  nev- 
er tried  to  drive  a  wedge  between  him- 
self and  what  might  be  smugly  talked 
about  as  a  "little  American." 

Bill  Langm  was  a  hard  worker  I 
doubt  if  I  ever  saw  a  man  devote  himself 
more  vigorously  to  the  functions  of  the 
Senate  in  time  of  health  or  in  time  of 
Illness,  during  the  day  or  during  the 
night,  than  did  Bill  Lancer. 

He  worked  at  the  Job  of  being  a  Sena- 
tor. With  the  help  of  a  most  loyal  and 
efflclent  staff,  he  rendered  good  service 
to  all  the  people  of  North  Dakota,  re- 
gardless of  their  economic  status  and 
quite  regardless  of  their  party  affilia- 
tion. He  worked  at  the  job  in  commit- 
tee and  worked  at  the  job  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  He  was  energetic.  He 
thought  the  place  for  a  Senator  was  in 
the  Senate.  He  worked  at  the  chores 
attendant  upon  the  position  of  being 
a  Member  of  the  Senate. 

I  remember  well,  as  he  sat  only  a 
few  seats  removed  from  my  desk,  during 
the  days  of  what  became  his  terminal 
illness — obvioxisly  ill  at  ease  and  not 
well — that  he  would  stay  until  the  final 
roUcall  of  the  night  and  would  be  here 
until  the  Senate  recessed  for  the  day 
He  would  be  here  to  vote,  even  when  it 
was  clear  from  the  becrinninia:  what  the 
result  of  the  vote  would  be,  whether  it 
would  be  to  sustain  a  point  of  view  in 
which  he  believed  or  to  defeat  it.  and 
where  the  result  obviously  was  forecast 
by  the  committee  report  and  the  discus- 
sion and  debate  on  the  floor  He  felt  a 
Senator  should  be  voting  on  the  floor. 
He  never  believed  in  walking  out  on  a 
rollcall.  and  he  would  never  duck  an 
Lssue.  He  wanted  his  position  printed 
In  the  permanent  Record. 

I  recall  a  personal  experience  which 
brought  home  to  me  the  vigor  and  the 
fighting  determination  of  Senator 
Lancer.  We  were  meeting  in  the  Old 
Supreme  Court  Chamber  during  the  2d 
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session  of  the  81st  Congress,  while  our 
present  Chamber  was  being  refurbished 
and  refurnished  and  changed.  We  were 
debating  the  Mundt-Nixon  bill.  He  was 
against  it.  Obviously.  I  was  In  favor  of 
it.  It  had  been  passed  in  the  1st  session 
of  that  Congress  by  the  House,  and  it 
had  come  over  to  the  Senate  It  was 
when  we  were  about  to  have  the  final 
vote  on  the  Mundt-Nixon  bill,  which 
had  become  the  first  17  sections  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act. 

For  reasons  which  were  understood 
by  Senator  Lancer,  he  was  clearly  very 
much  opposed  to  it.  He  tried  to  defeat 
it  in  committee.  He  tried  to  dissuade 
me  from  offering  the  proposal.  He  had 
sworn  war  to  the  death  against  it  He 
became  the  leader  of  an  embattled 
group  of  7  or  8  Senators  who  were 
determined  to  filibuster  the  Mundt- 
Nixon  security  provisions  to  death.  His 
did  not  represent  a  very  great  large  body 
of  opinion  in  the  Senate,  because  even 
though  the  President  had  vetoed  the 
bill,  only  10  or  11  votes  on  the  side 
espoused  by  Senator  Lancer  were  finally 
recorded  against  it.  That  did  not 
dampen  his  enthusiasm  or  dim  his  vigor 
He  came  to  me — and  we  were  always 
good  personal  friends — about  1  o'clock 
in  the  morning  on  which  I  believe  was 
the  second  day  of  the  -lay  and  night 
filibuster  that  went  on  around  the  clock, 
and  went  on  and  on.  to  become,  I  think 
the  Senate's  longest  filibuster  In  many 
generations.  He  said  to  me.  "Now  Karl. 
I  want  you  to  tell  me  when  your  .>lde  re- 
linquishes the  floor,  because  I  want  to 
talk  and  hold  the  floor  all  night  " 

I  did  not  want  him  to  hold  the  floor 
all  night,  but  that  did  not  deter  me  from 
saying,  "I  will  alert  you  at  the  time 
when  the  last  speaker  who  has  the  floor 
sits  down."  I  did  so.  I  said  to  him. 
"Bill,  you  are  not  in  the  best  of  health. 
Why  don't  you  take  a  morning  shift' 
You  have  enough  fellows  on  your  side 
who  can  hold  the  floor  through  the 
night,  who  will  help  you  run  this  around 
the  clock  until  morning." 

He  said,  "I  would  not  think  of  it.  I 
am  ready  to  go  on  " 

At  about  1:30  in  the  morning  he  be- 
gan a  talk  which  I  suspect  led  to  one  of 
the  most  sensational  and  memorable 
scenes  which  any  Senator  now  .serving 
in  the  Senate  has  ever  witnessed  because 
at  4  30  or  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after 
he  had  talked  for  several  hours.  Biil 
Lancer  beeran  to  suffer  from  what  we 
later  learned  was  diabetic  .shock.  He 
began  to  sway  a  little  and  to  weave. 
However  that  did  not  indicate  that  any- 
thing was  wrong  to  the  doctor  who  was 
sitting  in  the  Chamber,  because  Bill 
Linger  was  an  animated  speaker  He 
moved  around  and  weaved  and  swayed 
and  walked  around  for  many  other 
reasons  than  that  he  might  be  suffering 
from  an  imminent  attack.  He  went  into 
shock  and,  to  the  distress  of  all  who 
were  there.  Bill  Lancer  coUap.sed  flat 
on  the  flixir  of  the  Senate. 

Of  cour.se  the  leader  in  charge  of  the 
Senate  at  that  time,  confronted  with  that 
type  of  situation,  did  the  convenient 
thing  which  the  Senate  has  created  for 
situations  of  all  types  of  unusual  occur- 
rences. He  made  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  was  not  present.     The  doctor 


rushed  over,  attaches  surrounded  him 
and  from  a;i  appearances  Bill  L.\kger 
lay  there  inanimate,  in  death.  The  doc- 
tor sensed  the  difHcuUy  and  did  what  a 
doctor  does  m  .such  a  situation.  He  min- 
istered to  him  promptly  and  called  an 
ambulance,  and  Bill  Langer,  still  un- 
conscious, was  carried  out  of  the  old  Su- 
preme Court  Chamber  and  was  placed  in 
an  ambulance  and  taken  away  Twenty- 
four  or  36  hours  later  the  filibuster  was 
broken  and  a  yea  and  nay  vote  was  had. 
Bill  Langer  was  absent  from  the  Senate. 

I  mention  that  occurrence  to  point  out 
the  devotion  to  a  point  of  view,  a  point 
of  view  which  obviously  I  thouKhl  was 
wronK  but  which  he  thought  was  riKht. 
Bill  Langer  believing  m  his  side,  fought 
on  even  when  he  realized,  as  he  must 
have,  that  something  was  wrong  with 
him  at  4:30  or  5  oclix-k  in  the  morning. 
He  did  not  throw  in  the  towel.  He  did 
not  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  was  not  present  He  did  not 
ask  for  a  .substitute  He  kept  on  talking 
until  be  blacked  out  in  the  presence  of 
his  colleagues. 

I  knew  Senator  Langer  best,  of  course, 
because  of  our  association  in  problems 
involving  the  Kreat  agricultural  industry, 
because  North  r>akota  and  South  Da- 
kota are  probably  the  two  most  agricul- 
tural States  in  the  Union,  depending  to 
a  greater  decree  on  the  income  from  the 
farmlands  of  our  great  States  than  any 
other  State.  Rill  Langer  was  a  great 
friend  of  agriculture,  an  earnest  and  sin- 
cere friend  of  the  farmer  We  partici- 
pated jointly  in  many  debate*  on  the 
subject  of  agriculture,  although  we  par- 
ticipated in  many  debates  on  opposing 
sides  when  it  came  to  matters  involving 
so-called  security  legislauon  in  Congress, 
and  on  other  items. 

Bill   Langer,   with   his  great  driving 
enerey  and  capacity  and  his  loyalty  to 
friends,  .supported  in  every  Congress  leg- 
islation  helpful   to   the  solution  of  the 
farm  problem      He  was  always  on  the 
side  that  he  conceived  to  be  the  farmer's 
side   in    economic    issues,    the    farmer's 
side   in   prop<3sals   involving   changes  in 
agriculture.     I  know  that  the  leadership 
he  gave  and  the  support  he  provided  for 
agricultural  cau.ses   helped   for  many  a 
dark  year  to  keep  alive  the  hope  and  the 
belief  and  the  conviction  that  Anally  and 
ultimately  ConRress  will  come  up  with 
a  prot^ram  which  has  permanent  validity 
and  survival  value  from  the  standpoint 
of    helping    farmers    receive    their    fair 
share    of    the    national    Income,    which 
they   do    not    now    receive,    and    which 
Senator    Langer    was    among    the   fore- 
most in  proclaiming  as  beuiK  one  of  the 
weaknesses  in  our  economic  structure — 
tl;e   fact   that   those    who    labor   on   the 
farm  are  not  paid  or  compensated  pro- 
portionately with  those  who  labor  in  the 
businesses,  the  professions,  or  the  ranks 
of  organized  labor  in  the  industrial  F:ast. 
We  shall  all  miss  Bill  Langer  dei^ply 
The  sympathy  of  Mrs  Mundt  and  myself 
goes  out  to  the  members  of  his  family 
and  his  relatives.     The  people  of  North 
Dakota,  who  knew  Bill  Langer  best,  re- 
warded  him  most   freqtiernly   and  sup- 
ported   him    consistently    because    they 
felt,  correctly,  that  he  was  a  great  friend 
of  the  people  of  North  Dakota  whom  he 
represented. 
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of  the  service  of  the  late  senior  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  whom  I  came  to 
know  first  20  years  ago.  when  I  was  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  the  year  he  came  to  this  body. 

We  served  together  on  conference  com- 
mittees. I  came  to  understand  him  and 
to  appreciate  him. 

My  tribute  today.  In  less  than  a  hun- 
dred words,  i.s  a  most  sincere  one 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr  President.  I  rise  to 
Join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Senator  Bill  Langer. 
I  knew  Senator  Langer  personally  for 
only  3  weeks.  But  long  before  I  knew 
him.  I  have  heard  of  the  great  Senator 
from  the  great  State  of  North  Dakota, 
of  his  indomitable  spirit  and  of  his  po- 
litical courage,  acumen,  and  independ- 
ence. 

We  in  Hawaii  knew  him  as  one  of  the 
foremost  fighters  for  statehood  for  Ha- 
waii. 

Although  my  friendship  with  him  was 
for  a  very  limited  period.  I  consider  my- 
self fortunate  to  have  known  him  as  a 
colleague  and  as  a  friend  In  the  3 
weeks  I  served  with  him  in  this  Cham- 
ber, I  learned  to  admire  and  respect  him 
as  a  man  of  great  courage,  as  a  distin- 
guished and  able  Senator,  and  as  an 
outstanding  American,  I  shall  always 
cherish  the  memory  of  the  brief  a^ssocia- 
tlon  I  had  with  him  I  know  the  State 
of  Hawaii  will  always  remember  him  as 
a  great  champion  of  statehood  for  Ha- 
waii. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
pose that  one  can  truly  say  that  in  every 
life  there  Is  some  transcendent  passion 
With  different  people  it  takes  different 
forms.  But  there  is  always  that  impel- 
ling force,  whether  people  are  of  high  or 
low  degree,  or  to  whatever  estate  they 
may  have  been  bom  It  might  be  a 
search  for  fame  That  impelling  force 
might  carry  them  on  to  seek  riches  or  to 
seek  high  reputation  and  esteem  In  the 
eyes  of  their  fellow  men.  It  might  be 
something  which  goes  into  the  senti- 
mental or  the  affectionate  feeling  But 
I  believe  one  can  analj-ze  every  human 
being  and  find  that  there  is  one  of  those 
transcendent  imcuLses  Not  only  is  that 
true  of  those  in  public  life,  but  I  pre- 
sume It  is  true  of  all  persons  in  private 
life. 


vention  had  repudiated  him,    I  will  never 
forget  his  saying  to  me,  as  we  were  walk 


was  a  dedication  to  a  cause, 
I  think  the  great  essayist  Seeley  once 


z  r-in-Hn^r ---,-."  ^^:^^k^l^^^"'i 


your   friend. 
\'o\i  are  going  to  do  this  for  me" 

What  could  one  say  under  those  cir- 
cumstances'' I  knew  I  was  going  to  be 
chastised:  I  knew  I  was  going  to  be  re- 
proached and  scolded,  and  I  was,  be- 
cause men  high  m  our  party  in  his  Slate 
called  the  leader  of  the  Senate  on  our 
side,  called  others  in  Washington,  and 
remonstrated  that  the  assistant  minority 
leader,  a  Republican,  had  undertaken,  in 
the  face  of  the  verities  m  the  State  of 
North  Dakota,  to  participate  in  a  tele- 
vision film,  have  It  reproduced,  and  have 
numbers  of  the  reproductions  sent  there 
to  help  in  Senator  Langer  s  campaign.  I 
am  glad  that  I  did  it,  because  il  was  in 
that  small  way  that  I  could  express  my 
esteem  for  a  man  in  whom  there  was  a 
great  passion  and  a  great  enthusiasm 
for  humanity. 

Such  a  passion  can  take  many  forms. 
Sometimes  it  can  be  noble;  sometimes  it 
can  be  Ignoble,  It  can  manifest  itself 
in  the  slightest  ways.     I  remember  well 


believe  that  typifies  the  great  ruling  pas- 
sion and  force  in  the  life  of  William 
Langer  as  nothing  else  could  do, 

I  sat  with  him  in  his  home,  to  counsel 
and  to  console,  when  his  beloved  and 
gracious  wife  was  smitten  with  a  very 
serious  illness  I  recall  that  a  month  be- 
fore his  death  he  called  me,  and  said,  'T 
wish  you  would  recommend  a  physician. 
I  have  just  come  back  after  the  last  at- 
tack of  pneumonia,  and  I  am  quite  dis- 
.satisfied:  and  maybe  someone  can  do 
somethmg  forme  " 

He  did  follow  my  advice:  he  did  go  to 
the  clinic  But  already  the  shadows  w  ere 
getting  longer,  and  he  was  thinking  about 
his  eternal  reward. 

Unknown  to  me  at  that  time,  which 
probably  was  3  weeks  before  his  passing, 
he  was  already  preparing  his  soul  and 
getting  ready  for  the  surrender  of  tlie 
spirit  and  for  the  long  journey. 

So.  Mr  President,  as  I  thought  of  him 
in  retrospect,  and  as  I  thought  of  him 


all  the  letters  Senator  Langer  used  to     ^^i"  during   the  memorial   service   we 


put  in  the  Congressional  Record,  letters 
from  humble,  obscure  people  in  the  State 
of  North  Dakota  But  he  did  it  as  if  they 
were  sizzling  messages  from  on  high  or 
from  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of 
profound  juridical  mmd  in  the  whole 
wide  world  He  d.d  it  because  his  heart 
was  in  it.  He  did  it  when  the  remon- 
strances came,  perhaps  from  only  8  or  10 


had  in  the  Senate  reception  room,  I 
thought  of  what  a  true  blue  character 
his  really  was  Like  an  actor  who  not 
only  knows  his  lines,  but  also  knows 
what  to  do  when  there  is  curtain  call 
after  curtain  call  and  he  steps  out  be- 
fore an  admiring  public,  the  real  actor  on 
life's  stage  never  gets  out  of  character. 
He  preserves  his  dialect  and  the  costume 


Senators,  over  some  question  relating  to     ^^^^  ^^  wears,  and  before  the  people  he 
agriculture      He  did  it  in  espousing  lost     otters  what  he  has  to  say  in  the  spirit  of 
causes  and  espousing  the  causes  of  peo- 
ple who  had  no  other  advocate — no  one 
else  to  speak  for  them. 

As  we  sat  together  in  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciar\-  year  after  year,  at  times 
I  found  It  necessary  to  oppose  him.  I 
found  it  necessary-  to  contest  with  him. 
and  to  do  it  wTth  some  vigor,  because  he 
would  ask  for  the  consideration  of  a  bill 
when,  ofttimes.  the  department  or  agen- 
cy involved  had  sent  an  objection  to  the 
committee,  and  one  was  reasonably  cer- 
tain that  the  bill  might  be  vetoed,  and 
one  was  rea.sonably  sure  in  his  own  mind 
as  a  personal  matter  that  it  should  not 
be  enacted  But  with  Bill  Langer,  it 
might  represent  a  cause,  a  cause  for  a 


group  of  i>eople  or  for  single  Individuals, 
._  .  In  this  month  particularly  of     He  would  pursue  such  a     cause  relent- 

le.ssly  and  with  the  utmost  vigor 

Sometimes  I  used  to  remonstrate,  and 
sometimes  I  assumed  the  prerogative  of 
age  to  .scold  a  little,  but  it  made  no  dif- 
ference He  would  say.  "These  people 
are  entitled  to  be  heard  It  does  not  make 
any  difference  what  the  armed  services 
say.  It  does  not  make  any  difference 
what  the  Deixirtment  of  the  Interior 
wrote  to  the  committee    It  does  not  make 


Abraham  Lincoln  He  was  probably 
about  45  or  47  when  the  great  moral 
resurgency  in  h:m  took  place,  and  he 
found  precisely  the  course  which  he  must 
pursue.  I  think  that  was  true  in  the 
life  of  Thomas  A.  Edison  and  the  life 
of  Luther  Burba nk.  When  I  think  of 
those  who  live  in  the  political  atmos- 
phere, I  think  of  men  like  Robert  Marion 
La  Pollette.  George  W    Norris.  William 


u/h  t^  ^°'"^^-  a^nd  a  great  many  others,     any  difference  what  some  Cabinet  mem 
While  we  may  disagree  as   individuals,     ber  said 


yet  there  is  thai   impelling  influence. 

So  I  learned  U"  rough  clo.se  as.sociation 
^■Hh  Senator  Lancer  that  there  was  just 
such  a  transcencent  passion  in  his  life 
I  came  very  close  to  him.  becau.se  I  think 
1  was  probably  Uie  only  Member  on  my 


These  people  are  entitled  to 
be  heard,  and  I  want  this  bill  reported 
by  the  committee  and  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar, so  that  the  Senate  can  work  its 
will  on  it." 

Up   to  the   last   hour   of   his   life,   he 
never  relented  from  thai  deep  and  chari- 


the  lines  which  have  brought  him  high 
estate  upon  the  stage, 

WiLLLAM  Langer  was  like  that  to  his 
last  day     He  never  got  out  of  character 
He   was   really   a    great    enthusiast    for 
humanity, 

Mr,  MORSE,  Mr  President.  Bill 
Langer  was  one  of  my  precious,  true 
friends  I  suspect  that  each  one  of  us. 
when  he  is  really  honest  with  himself, 
will  admit  that  during  a  Ufetime  one 
garners  unto  himself  very  few  true 
friends.  One  has  many  friends  of  var- 
ious descriptions,  and  some  are  fair- 
weather  friends  But  I  think  at  least 
most  of  us  have  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  true  friends,  although  we  may 
have  many  friends  and  many  associates. 
But  a  t-ue  friend  is  one  who  stands 
with  you  when  you  are  down,  £.nd  offers 
a  helping  hand.  When  you  make  a  mis- 
take, he  seeks  to  give  advice  to  you, 
in  correcting  the  mistake.  He  stands 
with  you  when  you  ride  the  crest,  and 
shares  your  happiness;  and  he  is  at  your 
side  when  sadness  overcomes  you.  when 
some  great  loss  within  your  family  or 
some  great  loss  in  political  fortune  or 
business  or  some  other  loss  makes  the 
day  a  dark  one  for  you. 

Bill  Langer  was  the  type  of  true 
friend  who  was  always  at  your  side  in  all 
the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  life  that 
came  your  way. 

He  was  a  great  teacher,  one  of  my 
greatest  in  political  philosophy  and 
science. 
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T  think  \t  very  difllcult  to  put  Into  cap- 
sule form  the  epitome  of  Biu.  Lahgkr's 
political  philosophy.  But  Lf  I  were  asked 
to  do  so,  I  would  do  It  In  thla  way:  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  I  said  he  was 
the  last  of  the  Populists  In  American 
political  life.  When  one  analyzes  the 
great  current  of  the  political  philosophy 
of  the  Populists,  I  think  It  is  fair  to  say 
it  will  be  found  that  they  believed  It  was 
the  responsibility  of  an  elected  ofiHclal  of 
a  free  people  to  protect  the  economically 
weak  from  the  exploitation  of  the  eco- 
nomically strong.  And  so  much  of  the 
political  record  of  Bill  Lawges  was  writ- 
ten in  keeping  with  that  mandate. 

The  Populists,  of  whom  I  have  always 
considered  Bn.L  Langee  a  great  one,  led 
the  flght  in  our  country  in  the  days  of 
the  exploitation  of  the  railroad  barons 
when  they  were  guilty  of  such  scandal- 
ous thievery  across  the  West,  the  North- 
west, suid  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

BrtL  L\NGEn  wa.s  in  the  fight  against 
the  banking  barons  when  they  were  seek- 
ing to  exploit  the  econoraicaiiy  weak, 
and  became  involved  in  some  of  the  great 
banking  controversies  in  the  political 
history  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota. 

Bill  Laitgeb  was  in  the  fight  against 
the  lumber  barons  in  the  heyday  of  their 
great  power,  when  they  wreaked  such 
devastation  upon  the  heritage  of  genera- 
tions of  Americans. 

Bill  Lancer  was  a  Populist  who  was  m 
the  forefront  of  the  flght  to  protect  the 
economic  interests  of  the  family  farm- 
ers of  America.  And  up  to  his  dying 
day,  Bill  Lamgjcs  was  battling,  as  he  had 
battled  for  years  and  years,  to  protect 
the  econooxic  interests  of  the  American 
fanner. 

Mr.  President.  North  Dakota  has  never 
been  a  great  industrial  State.  North 
Dakota  has  never  been  a  State  in  which 
organized  labor  has  been  a  particularly 
dominant  factor  m  Slate  politics.  Eut 
when  there  were  only  a  relatively  few- 
union  members  ;n  North  Dakota,  Biii. 
Langer  was  one  of  the  ?reat  battlers  for 
the  rights  of  free  labor  in  the  United 
States,  and  could  always  be  counted 
upon  to  be  in  the  forefront  of  any  move- 
ment that  sought  to  protect  the  eco- 
nomic rights  of  labor  from  the  exploita- 
tion of  antilabor  forces. 

Mr.  President,  Bill  Lancer.  I  am  sure. 
would  not  want  to  be  descr.bed  this 
morning  in  these  beautiful  eulogies  as 
anything  but  what  he  was.  I  knew  him 
as  a  rough,  tough  political  fighter  H? 
asked  for  no  quarter  and  he  pave  no 
quarter  when  the  fleht  was  on  He  be- 
lieved it  was  the  duty  of  a  liberal  in 
American  politics  to  carry  the  fi^ht  to 
the  enemy,  and  he  did  it  time  and  tune 
ajaln.  And  in  a  political  fi^ht  Bill 
Lancer  played  for  keeps,  oecau.se  he  be- 
lieved that  the  public  stakes  were  high. 
and  that  he  had  the  duty  to  be  will.ng 
always  to  sacrifice  him.self,  if  necessary, 
m  support  of  the  human  welfare  issue 
to  which  he  could  always  be  counted 
upon  to  be  dedicated. 

Bill  Lancer,  in  other  words.  Mr 
President,  could  dish  it  out  as  well  as 
t^ike  it. 

Party  hnes  meant  little  to  him.  He 
believed  In  following  where  he  thought 
the  facts  led.  not  where  the  politicians 
led.     Lo   was    not    one    who    ever    wor- 


shiped at  the  altar  of  political  regularity 
He  felt  that  when  his  party  was  wrong 
he  should  leave  his  party;  and  those  of 
us  who  have  served  in  the  Senate  for 
years  with  him,  as  I  did  for  almost  16 
years,  always  took  an  Inner  satisfaction 
from  tne  great  lesson  he  used  to  teach  us 
time  a.Td  time  again  as  he  sat  in  the  scr- 
ond  seat  from  the  middle  ai^le  Some- 
times, as  one  would  walk  over  to  him  and 
chat  with  him  and  he  would  cast  a  vote 
as^ainst  his  party,  he  would  turn  to  the 
majority  leader  and  say.  "Well.  I  h<^d 
to  can:el  my  friends  vote  here,  becau.se 
I  thought  he  was  wrong  " 

He  was  a  great  battler,  but  a  man 
with  a  !c«»en  ^ense  of  humor,  a  practical 
Joker  in  the  af  nirs  of  the  Senate.  I  am 
sure  my  col;e3:Tues  hr.v  enjoy'i'd  .s"ch  an 
c.xreri'Tce  as  I  now  relate,  when  I  was 
involved  a  co-iple  of  yenr<^  a?o  in  a 
rather  b!t*er  controversy  in  th"  Senate 
on  an  issue  wh:ch  I  thcufht  was  very 
clore  to  the  philosophy  of  Bill  LfNCPR. 
call'n?:  for  a  dpfen*-?  of  the  fcoromic 
weak  f'-gainst  the  encroachm^i.ts  of  the 
ec^noriic  ?troncr. 

Bill  can^e  over  and  sat  in  front  of  my 
de-?k  a;;  I  d^ I'vrred  one  of  my  not  shorter 
sp?eche.=;.  but  he  sat  thr^mch  it.  When  I 
had  fiilnhed,  he  got  up  and  shook  his 
head,  and  with  a  poker  face  he  said.  "I 
am  sovn-'  W>vrrE,  but  I  will  have  to  vote 
a^airLst  y:;u  on  this  one."  I  said.  'Have 
you  lc3t  your  judgment'  I  made  your 
speech  for  you."  He  went  back  to  his 
seat,  and  very  shortly  the  roll  was  called. 
When  hl=;  name  was  called  he  voted  in 
support  of  the  posit::n  I  had  argued  at 
some  length,  and  ais  he  voted  he  waved 
his  hand.  I  wont  over  to  his  desk  and 
said,  "What  are  ycu  trying  to  do,  give 
me  a  liard  time?"  He  said.  "T  am  Ju^t 
havin?  a  little  fun  with  you.  You  knew 
I  co'jll  not   leave  you  on  that  issue" 

Mr  Pre.^ldont.  I  think  in  the  last  se.^- 
sion  I  received  the  most  undeserved 
compliment  I  have  ever  received  m  my 
16  yea.s  m  the  Senate,  but  flattering  as 
it  was,  I  think  I  cheri.bh  it  more  than  any 
other.  Bn.L  L.'..nger  a.nd  I  f  und  our- 
selves together  on  a  great  many  i'^^ues. 
and  in  the  closing  days  of  the  last  ses- 
sion o.'f  Congress  we  found  ourselves  in 
opposiUcn  to  the  corifercnce  report  on 
the  la''K)r  b:II  My  colleagues  wiil  recall 
that  Bill  Lancer  was  not  ver>'  strong 
physicilly  in  the  closing  days  of  the  last 
ses.>ior.  of  Congress.  I  spoke  for  4  hours 
and  3c  minutes  against  that  conference 
report  Bill  Lancer  sat  every  minute 
of  it  in  the  scat  Just  in  front  of  the  desk 
from  which  I  now  speak.  I  was  deeply 
moved  by  that  sr-t  of  courtesy,  because 
most  of  the  seats  in  the  Senate  were 
empty  I  recall  after  the  rollcall  the 
two  of  us  were  called  out  to  the  press- 
room just  off  ti-ie  cloakroom  of  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber.  As  the  press  was  taking 
pictures.  Bill  was  a.sked  the  question. 
•  Why  lid  you  vote  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon?" 

He  then  proceeded  to  pay  me  an  uii- 
deservKl,  but  I  would  be  lei>s  tiian  human 
if  I  did  not  say  greatly  cherished,  com- 
pliment. He  said  to  the  press,  •  I  was 
the  only  man  who  listened  to  the  entire 
ar^vm^nt  of  the  Senator  fr')m  Oregon, 
and  m  my  judgment  one  could  not  listen 
to  it  and  disagree  with  it." 


Mr  Pro'^ifient,  the  friendship  of  Bill 
Langfr  is  one  of  the  richest  treasures  I 
have  ever  accumulated  In  my  life.  In 
1956.  even  thoif^h  he  was  a  R'^:)ubllean 
Senator,  he  endor';*^!  me  and  supported 
my  reelection  to  the  Senate  as  a  Demo- 
crat 

Mr  President,  much  has  been  said 
today.  an:i  I  <  hould  like  to  as.soc:ate  my- 
self with  it.  about  the  tendeme-^s  of  this 
man — that  great  human  quality  of  ten- 
d?r:^ei.s.  the  unGeri.tanding  of  human 
frailty  in  others,  which  was  one  of  the 
cliaracterlstirs  wliich  made  us  love  Bill 
Lanier,  a.s  the  majoruy  leader  men- 
tioned He  was  a  man  with  unlimited 
couratje.  as  has  kKt-n  pointed  out.  and 
one  of  the  few  politicians  who  never 
was  afraid  of  the  pre.ss.  He  would  just 
as  .soon  tanrrle  with  the  press  and  take 
on  the  tn-eat  powers  of  the  prps.s  In 
America  as  he  would  tangle  with  any 
of  the  other  reactionary  barons  In  our 
American  life. 

I  am  sure  many  In  the  Senate  will 
remember  his  good  humor  and  the  fun 
he  had  when  soms  years  aigo  he  brought 
si.t  against  an  American  new.  papf^r  and 
there  was  a  settlement  of  tlic  suit  He 
received  a  substantial  ch>>ck  He  had  the 
chef^k  In  hi.s  pos.scs.sion.  and  he  walked 
around  on  tlie  floor  of  the  Senate  one 
day  showing  us  the  settlement  he  had 
made  with  a  new.'paper  which  had  sLin- 
dered  him  inexcusably  and  had  earned 
on  an  unconscionable  program  of  vilifi- 
cation  a;;ainst   him. 

Mr  President.  I  close  by  saying  I  think 
the  hinhest  compliment  which  can  be 
paid  to  a  human  b*ing  when  it  can  be 
said  trutnfuUy — and  it  can  te  .said 
truthfully  of  Bill  Lancer — Is  to  say,  He 
was  a  good  man." 

Bill  Langer  was  a  good  man  Amer- 
ica Ls  richer  becau.'^e  of  his  life,  and  be- 
cause of  thus  man's  great  dedication  to 
the  political  tenet  that  it  Is  the  respon- 
sibility of  an  elected  official  of  a  free 
people  :n  a  parliamentary  body  in  Amer- 
ica to  reroi.:ni7*  always  that  the  only 
wea'th  we  have  Is  human  wealth,  and 
that  this  R.^pub!lc  was  de.slgned  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare  of  human 
beings 

Mr  TnURMOND  Mr  President, 
shortly  after  coming  to  the  US  Senate 
m  January  19S5  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
nief»tinK  and  kno-A  ing  the  then  distin- 
guished .vni'T  .'-Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota. Mr.  Lancir.  I  always  cherLshed 
his  friendship  I  felt  the  uarinth  and 
und»^rstanding  within  him.  w  hich  is  n  )t 
characteristic  of  all  men.  He  w  as  a  dil- 
igent Senator.  He  was  uidustnous  He 
worked  hard  He  performed  his  duties 
in   a    manner    which    was    aair.i.'-ab.e 

Fitouintly  we  were  in  disagreement 
on  matters  of  philosophy  and  on  Ques- 
tions before  the  Senate,  but  I  always 
knew  he  was  voting  his  conviction.s  as 
he  saw  them.  He  was  regular  m  attend- 
ance and  for  that  he  deserved  to  be 
h;;ihly  c  Tnmended  I  think  it  Is  very 
iriux)rtant  th.it  a  .^enator  n  jt  be  running 
dVi  jver  the  country  while  the  :  enate  is 
in  se.ssion.  but  Instead  remain  he/e  to 
look  after  his  duties. 

He  was  a  man  of  p.bllitv  He  would 
not  have  remained  m  the  .Senate  .so 
long  as  he  did  if  he  had  not  been  a  man 
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of  great  capacity,  beoau.se  he  was  a  con- 
troversial figure  Any  man  who  stands 
for  anything  is  a  controversial  figure 
He  was  a  man  of  courage.  He  never 
ran  out  on  an  issue  He  never  refused 
to  face  a  .situation  Courage  is  one  of 
the  greatest  qualities  any  man  can 
possess. 

He  was  a  friend  of  the  "underdog  " 
We  did  not  fnd  Senator  Lancer  cater- 
ing to  "bigwigs."  to  big  corporations,  to 
big  anything  or  anybody.  He  was  a 
friend  of  the  average  man,  of  the  ordi- 
nar>'  man,  of  the  common  man.  as  he  is 
frequently  called.  He  was  a  rugsed  in- 
dividualist. He  stood  for  what  he  be- 
lieved in  and  he  believed  m  what  he 
stood  for 

I  feel  a  personal  loss  in  the  death  of 
my  friend,  the  late  distintiuished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  Mr  Langer 
Mr  GORE  Mr  President,  one  of  the 
dedicated  ser/ants  which  this  country 
has  known  pa.ssed  away  with  the  death 
of  the  late  Senator  Lancer  The  pub- 
lic interest  w  th  him  was  always  par- 
amount He  was  a  man  of  deep  devo- 
tion, of  warm  personality,  of  high  ideal- 
ism. He  walked  proudly  among  his  col- 
leagues and  before  his  constituency.  In 
the  eyes  of  both  he  was  an  object  of 
affection  and  honor. 

Mr  KUCHIX  Mr  President,  these 
moments  are  .set  aside  to  .salute  and 
honor  the  memon'  of  a  great  Ameri- 
can and  a  /reat  US.  Senator,  the 
late  William  Langer  of  North  Dakota. 
A  humble  proc  uct  of  our  country  s  com- 
mon .soil,  he  journeyed  through  a  turbu- 
lent hfe  meeiing,  fighting,  and  over- 
whelming in  his  political  career  opposi- 
tion which  agun  and  again  confronted 
him  He  finally  became  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  his  beloved  State:  then  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senite,  and  finally  the  .senior 
Senator  from  his  .State  Throughout  all 
his  days  he  was  sustained  and  strength- 
ened by  a  deai  wife  who  was  the  friend 
of  our  wives,  and  by  lovely  children. 
who  comforted  him  in  his  remaining 
days  after  she  had  left  him 

Bill  Langer  was  a  progre.ssive  Repub- 
lican He  irav.'led  with  those  great  men 
in  my  political  party  who  wrote  history 
in  days  gone  by— Hiram  Johnson,  of 
CaUfornia;  Rooert  La  Pollette.  of  Wis- 
consin: William  E.  Borah,  of  Idaho: 
and  George  Norris,  of  Nebraska,  men 
whose  devotior  to  the  public  was  never 
excelled  and  seldom  equaled  in  this 
Chamber  or  elsewhere 

Among  the  !)equests  left  to  their  be- 
loved America  by  Bill  Lancer  and  others 
whom  I  have  mentioned,  who  were  like 
him,  was  a  to -ch  of  inspiration  which 
always  burns,  t.nd  which  beckons  any  of 
us  to  come  near  it  and  be  Invigorated  and 
strengthened  bv  the  .sort  of  devotion  for 
which   each   of  them   was   known. 

I  had  the  p  easure  of  knowing  Bill 
Langer  as  a  fri-end.  I  knew  of  his  cour- 
age, of  his  independence,  and  of  his 
humor,  which  was  referred  to  so  gra- 
ciously and  movingly  in  the  comments 
of  the  distingu  shed  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon fMr.  MoRsi:),  who  now  presides  over 
the  Senate. 

I  say  to  the  members  of  the  family  of 
Bill  Langer  who  remain.  "You  may  take 
great   pride   in   what   the   late   Senator 
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Langer  did  m  American  Government  and 
in  the  fiovernment  of  his  State  You  may 
take  ereat  pride  in  the  high  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  served  with  him." 

Mr  AIKEN.  Mr  President,  from  the 
time  he  was  Oovprnor  of  North  Dakota 
until  he  died.  Bill  Langer  wa.s  one  of  my 
close.'-t  ixiMmal  and  political  friends 

My  iiisi  acquaintance  with  him  was 
in  the  middle  tlurties  when,  a.s  Governor 
he  was  fighting  tooth  and  nail  to  keep 
the  farmers  of  North  Dakota  from  losing 
their  lifetime  savings  in  land  and  other 
assets. 

Fortunately  for  these  people  of  North 
Dakota.  Bill  Lancer  was  a  fighter  and 
he  had  sympathy  for  people 

He  never  lost  the.se  attributes  In  the 
years  during  which  he  was  Goveinor  of 
North  Dakota,  he  never  hesitated  to 
challenge  the  most  powerful  interests  or 
combination  of  interests  when  the  wel- 
fare of  his  people  was  threatened 

He  brought  those  attributes  with  him 
to  the  Senate  and  the  Senate  was  finer 
because  of  it. 

At  the  vei->-  start,  he  had  to  fi.ght  to 
hold  his  seat  in  the  Senate  becau.se  pow- 
erful interests  which  he  had  opposed  as 
Governor  were  determined  to  unseat 
him. 

They  failed  to  do  this  but  not  until 
they  had  put  him  throueh  manv  har- 
rowing weeks  of  uncertainty 

The  only  thing  they  ever  proved  about 
him  was  that  he  was  a  stanch  friend  of 
the  people 

He  would  stand  up  alone  against  the 
crowd  when  his  con.science  told  him  to 
do  it. 

He  was  my  senior  in  the  Senate  bv  8 
days  and  for  19  years  we  worked  to- 
gether. 

Not  only  were  Bill  and  I  close  friends 
during  all  these  years,  but  I  watohed  his 
family  of  four  young  girls  grow  up  to 
womanhood. 

There  never  was  a  more  devoted  fam- 
ily man  than  Bill  Lancer 

He  was  fortunate  in  that  his  wife. 
Lydia.  whom  he  lost  last  year,  was  a 
most  understanding  and  devoted  part- 
ner 

This  Senate  will  never  have  another 
Member  quite  like  Bill  Langer— honest, 
courageous,  colorful,  human 

The  vacancy  he  left  cannot  be  com- 
pletely filled  because  there  are  few.  if 
any,  people  quite  like  him 

He  is  one  of  few  men  who  have  been 
privileged  to  see  a  hvinc  memorial  erect- 
ed to  himself  while  he  was  still  alive 

This  memorial  to  which  I  refer  was 
built  in  the  election  of  1958  when,  as  a 
candidate  for  reelection  to  the  Senate 
and  hara-ssed  by  the  last  illness  of  his 
beloved  wife  so  that  he  could  not  return 
to  the  State  to  campaign,  he,  neverthe- 
less, in  spite  of  vigorous  opposition,  car- 
ried even'  single  county  in  the  State  of 
North  Dakota,  an  honor  which  few  men 
are  privileged  to  receive. 

He  and  Lydia  Langer  have  still  an- 
other living  memorial  in  the  form  of 
four  wonderful  girls — attractive — 
smart — respected  by  everyone. 

Bill  and  Lydia  Langer  will  never  be 
forgotten.  They  have  left  behind  them 
tender  memories. 


Mr  BRIDGES  Mr  President.  I  would 
like  to  add  just  a  few  words  to  the  e.\- 
cellent  tribute  to  the  late  Senator 
Langer  presented  to  the  Senate  bv  the 
now  senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
I  Mr.  Young,  . 

As  senior  Senator  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  I  knew  Bili  L.^ngef  since  he  first 
came  to  this  body  m  1941  I  learned  to 
know  him  as  a  warmhearted  friend 

I  also  lea.'-ned  to  know  him  as  a  cou- 
rageous ICL'islator— a  man  who  would 
stand  up  against  any  odds  when  he  felt 
he  was  right 

I  learned,  too.  that  Bin  Langer  was 
a  doer — a  man  of  seemmclv  tireless 
energy  who  applied  himself  to  the  task 
at  hand  without  stmt 

I  learned  that  "Wild  Bill"  was  a  color- 
ful personality— the  kind  of  man  who 
was  often  in  the  news 

I  have  heard  it  said  by  some  that  Bill 
Langer  was  a  lover  of  publicitv  for  its 
own  sake. 

Knowing  Bill  Langer  well,  I  never  be- 
lieved this  He  was  colorful,  all  right, 
but  there  was  no  fakery  about  him  He 
did  what  he  did  because  his  sense  of 
.lustice  and  his  great  energy  compellea 
him  to  do  so.  That  the  voters  of  North 
Dakota  liked  what  he  did  and  loved  him 
for  his  courage  to  stand  alone,  if  need 
be,  was  a  fortunate  but  incidental  oc- 
currence. 

I  have  said  many  times,  and  I  was  glad 
to  hear  the  .senior  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  say  today,  that  the  most  impor- 
Uiin  characteristic  a  Ser^ator  or  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  have  is  courage 

Public  servants  need  intelligence. 
They  need  to  be  well  informed.  But 
above  all  else,  they  need  to  be  courageous 
And  as  my  colleague  from  North  Da- 
kota Mr  Yoxrsc  has  said.  Bill  Langer 
had  courage 

I  congratulate  my  friend  on  his  fine 
tribute  to  the   late   Senator  Langer 

The  Senate  lost  one  of  its  most  color- 
ful Members,  one  of  its  hardest  working 
Members,  and  one  of  its  most  courageous 
Members,  when  Bill  Langer  passed 
away 

Mr  BIBLE  M:  President,  this  great 
deliberative  body  lost  one  of  its  out- 
standing personalities  in  the  pa.ssing  of 
Bill  Langer.  He  was  a  maverick  in  the 
richest  sense  of  the  word  because  he 
wore  no  man's  brand 

Senator  Langer  s  colorful  career  of 
public  service,  which  spanned  half  a  cen- 
tuiy.  always  found  him  championing  the 
rights  of  the  underdog.  His  deep  feelmg 
for  people  was  manifested  m  ni.T.ny  ways. 
The  plight  of  the  American  Indian,  for 
example  wa.s  always  a  matter  of  con-, 
cern  to  Bill  Langer.  and  he  consistently 
fought  for  equal  rights  for  America's  first 
inhabitants. 

A  good  fight  was  always  relished  by 
Senatoi  Langer,  and  history  will  record 
that  he  never  backed  away  from  one  At 
the  same  time,  he  was  a  man  of  great 
charm  and  understandmg,  loyal  in  his 
friendships,  kind  and  considerate. 

Bill  Langer  left  his  mark  on  the 
American  scene.     He  wall  be  missed. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I.  too. 
would  like  to  jom  m  the  many  memorials 
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to   our  dear  friend   and   departed    col- 
l3a?ue.  Senator  Bill  Langer. 

In  a  way,  he  was  an  illustration  of  one 
cf  the  finest  qualities  of  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  because  he  demoiLStrated 
that  th?  qualities  which  mf^n  respect  here 
are  sincerity,  integrity  hard  work  fine 
c'artictcr,  and  a  humorous  quality, 
which  really  is  the  quality  of  huirulity,  as 
or  colleague  from  Oregon  .Mr.  Morse;. 
w,io,  is  presiding,  so  tastefully  and 
graciously  explained. 

In  the  Senate  it  is  possible  to  disagree 
very  often,  a."  Bill  Langer  did.  and  still 
to  occupy  a  beloved  place  among  one  .s 
c'Jileagu.^s  because  of  his  qualities  as  a 
mun.  Ho  provided  a  remaikabie  demon- 
stration. 

Men  of  such  experience  as  only  we 
have,  in  very  active  lives,  have  al.nost 
literally  se"n  and  understood  every.h.ng. 
So  we  see  and  understand  a  coHea^u? 
who  is  a  sort  of  freewheeling  noncon- 
formist, in  the  rather  Interesting  and 
colorful  tradition  of  others  from  his 
area  of  the  country,  includinr  Borah  and 
other  Senators  who  have  b'^en  men- 
tioned. 

Yet  he  endeared  himself  to  h:.s  col- 
leagues. He  was  also,  in  an  interestn? 
sense,  a  stimulus  to  action  He  m?de 
others  consider  very  seriously  whether 
they  were  right  or  wrong,  b^ciuse  of  the 
mettle  by  which  he  tested  hims-^lf  and 
what  he  presented  .n  hi,s  own  .irg'jmfnt.s. 
All  of  us  must  go  The  question  i."^ 
what  will  we  leave ^  This  ir,  the  solace 
to  our  fanndlies  and  to  our  friend.s  and 
this  is  the  very  tiny  additional  drop  in 
the  mighty  river  of  t^me. 

Bill  Langer  left  a  sweet,  pure  drop — 
a  little  aggravated  at  times,  bui  useful 
and  stirring.  He  established  a  dea--  re- 
lationship in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
knew  him  and  served  with  him.  He 
made  a  real  contribution  to  the  poiijcal 
activity  of  his  time.  I  believe  that  this 
may  be  our  common  promise,  wh.ch 
beams  down  kindly  upon  our  f-imilies, 
who  take  great  pride  m  the  heritage 
which  a  man  leaves  behind  for  our  Na- 
tion and  for  other  Senators  who  come 
after  him. 

Mr  T.\LM.^DGE  Mr  President  I  de- 
sire to  associate  myself  with  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  the 
tributes  they  have  paid  to  the  life  and 
character  of  our  late  fri'^nd  and  col- 
league, Bux  Langer 

Bill  Lancet,  wis  always  courteous  and 
helpioi  to  new  ^.lembers  of  i\\v  Senate 
My  own  relatioiiihip  with  hun  was  par- 
ticularly pleasant  and  I  always  shall 
treasure  the  memory  of  my  a.^.soc;ation 
with  him. 

Bill  Langer  was  truly  one  of  th  ,•  moot 
remarkable  men  in  the  political  hi.sloi-y 
of  our  country.  His  life  was  extremely 
colorful — almost  as  colorful  a.s  tl.o^c  of 
Andrew  Jackson  and  Sam  Koui.ton. 

If  one  might  cite  one  out£t.u".d.ng 
characteristic  of  Bill  'L.kszkr.  it  would 
bo  courage.  He  had  stron?  convic- 
tions and  the  courafc,e  to  support  tl:-"m 
u.uiafeglngly.  In  th.s  d^y  of  conf  >;nMy, 
it  is  both  relreshin^  and  unu.  ual  to  find 
a  man  in  political  life  who  has  the  cour- 
age of  his  convict; ona. 

Time  and  again  I  saw  him  vote  con- 
trary to  the  ovenvhelmirig  majority  of 
h:«  party.     On  several  occa.sions  I  sa-v 


him  cast  a  lone  dissenting  vote  in  tiie 
Senate. 

A  m.an  who  has  courage  of  that  type 
is  a  man  we  all  admire.  I  am  sure  his 
example  in  th;-  regard  will  long  be  ad- 
mirfd  and,  I  hope,  emulated 

Mr.  JOHN.-jTON  of  South,  Carc-lma. 
Mr.  Preo-dent,  early  after  I  had  become  a 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.  I  was  at- 
tracted to  my  late  friend,  the  renior  Ser.- 
?tor  from  North  DakoCa.  Hon.  Willi  \ii 
Langf.r.  lie  was  known  .\t.d  loved  uy  a.l 
of  us  a.s    LiLL." 

My  friend  preceded  me  to  the  Senate 
by  3  vfi'.r".  Dui-ing  most  of  cur  sei-v.ce 
m  this  body  we  held  membership  to- 
gether on  both  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committ'i'e  and  the  S.-nhtt.'  Committee  on 
Post  Ofjce  and  Civil  Service.  This  dual 
service  afT  irded  n.e  a  better  opf)ortunity 
than  tne  average  Member  in  the  Senate 
t-o  reach  Judgments  about  tlie  man,  his 
ideab.  his  personal  worth,  and  hiS  serv- 
ice to  111"  State  and  Nation 

Bill    Visc.r.:\    clas-silied    him.^elf    as    a 
farmer  and  a  iawier.    We  Know  little  of 
his   accomplishments   as   a   farmer,   yet 
;t  's  known  tha":   he  worked  on  a   ''arm 
ao  a  hired  hand  at  the  early  ai?e  of  15. 
He    then    showed    marked    ability    a.s    a 
leader  for  he  was  made  a  foreman  of  a 
;ar  "     crc-w    of     farmworkers       \li-     at- 
tenclr  1    ^."ide    .sciio)!.    later    graduatai  i 
m  19  j6  I'lom  the  law  aepsrtmrnt  cf  tne 
University  of  North  Dakota.    In  1910  he 
vTaduatod     from     Columbia     University 
Law  School  m  New  York  Ciiy      His  ht- 
nes.^    :•  r   and   adaptability   to   the   le^al 
profe:>s.on  are  atteste<1  by  the  fa<.-t  that 
he    pas7.xl    the   State   bar   examination 
v.'h?n   ;.•■  V '.s   13  •■     i;  ;     ',:;  bu.  u  as  only 
aclm;:tv\1  to  ;  rac'.ice  when  he  became  21 
Senator  Ll^nger  s  first  ofScial  office  was 
that     nf     coun:y    attcn^v     for     Morton 
Cou.ity,  N.  Dak.;   from   1^16  to  1920  h" 
was  the  attorney  j  enera:  for  the  State; 
for  S  years  lie  served  as  a  mem.txr  of 
the  State  parole  board;  for  8  years  he 
was  a  member  on  the  State   board   of 
equslization.    and    for    4   years    he    was 
pre.s.df^nt  of  the  State  board  of  health. 
The  Sjnat<"^r  was  twice  elected   Gover- 
nor of  his  Slate     Notwithstandmg  many 
internal  politic  u  differences  within  his 
party,  he  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
m  Novem.ber  of  1S40.  and  was  succcss- 
filly  re'^iected  in    1946,   1952    and   1938. 
These    successive    offices    aaid    repeated 
elect:cri.s  arf'  evidrace  of  the  great  es- 
teem in   v.h;c:i   he  was  h^'ld   by  his  fel- 
low c.ti/en-s  and  tne  value  thev  placed 
upon   his   ability   and   services   to  their 
ounty.    SUte,    and    Ni-.t^on.      I-'o    finer 
tribute   iS    n^-xled    than   the  confidence 
of  these  who  knew  him  so  well  and  loved 
him  so  much. 

I  lovr-d  the  Senator,  not  only  because 
of  tlie  friends  lie  had  m.ade,  but  also 
beca-ui^  of  the  enemies  he  made.  He 
wa,5  an  Independent  soul — independent 
in  mind.  body,  and  action.  He  came 
from  the  common  people.  He  was  one 
of  them  n»-  nf'.i-r  forsook  them.  He 
always  haJ  at  heai-t  the  interest  and 
welfare  of  the  little  man.  of  the  un- 
oi-::jani7ed  m.^n.  and  of  the  fellow  who 
Y.^i.  no  paid  emissary  to  .speak  for  him. 
No  opportunity  escaped  Bill  Lan.-.er  to 
speak  out  and  vote  for  the  welfare  of 
those  who  he  felt  needed  i  voice  in  the 
Nation's  councils. 


He  alwajs  puu-fd  the  Interests  of  the 
worker,  tiie  uncfrdvv  and  t,;e  dov;n- 
troJdf'n  upptMUio.sL  in  uis  ti^cial  actions. 
H.s  votes  in  the  Senate  Judicary  Com- 
mittee were  unfailingly  on  tlie  sjue  of 
le\M.Jation  for  the  benefit  of  the  ordi- 
nary man  As  (.ne  of  tlic  senior  m<  m- 
t>''i^  of  the  Senate  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, his  votes  on  behalf  of  th? 
ordinary  Crovernment  clerk  or  work^^r 
were  always  prominent  among  his  ac- 
tivities. Whether  his  actions  mi-ht 
please  his  pwLitical  superiors  or  be 
strictly  in  accordance  with  his  party 
dictates  was  of  little  consequence  to  him 
If  he  felt  thoie  influences  were  detri- 
menul  to  a  better  regard  for.  or  the 
higher  interests  of,  the  unsung  average 
man.  He  was  truly  a  man  of.  and  for 
the  rights  of,  the  p€^>ple  as  a  whole.  He 
lived  and  died  a  friend  of  the  poor  man. 
Certainly,  Walter  Toss  had  such  a  man 
in  mind  when  he  wrote: 

L«t  me  live  In  my  hou*o  by  Uie  aide  r>f  th« 
road. 
Where  the  race  of  men  go  by; 
They  are  good,  they  are  bad.  they  are  weak, 
they  are  strong, 
Wl.se,  foolish.  80  am  I. 

rhen  why  should  I  alt  In  the  scomer's  seat. 

Or  hurl  the  cynics  ban? 
L«et  me  lire  In  my  house  by  the  side  of  the 
road. 

And  be  a  friend  of  man. 

Thus  Bill  Lawgkr  lived.  Tlius  he 
served.  Ti.us  he  died  His  like  will  be 
hard  to  find  His  passing  we  mourn. 
His  services  to  his  fellow  man  will  fo?  - 
ever  be  a  monument  to  his  greatness,  le- 
flecting  honor  and  credit  on  the  pt-ople 
who  gave  him  to  the  Nation. 

I  salute  the  people  of  North  Dal-iuU 
for  having  given  us  the  fine  asBociation 
and  comradeship  of  so  noble  charat  ter 
as  our  departed  friend  Wi:.l;ai«  I^ngir. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  todtiy 
we  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  served 
with  us  for  20  years.  He  was  a  d<dic.»U'd 
Senator,  a  man  devoted  to  the  intoiesus 
of  North  Dakota.  In  public  Lfe,  the 
names  Senator  William  L/ngkr  and 
North  Dakota  were  synonymous.  If  Uie 
attribute  of  success  in  thie  Senate  is 
keeping  faith  with  ones  constituency. 
Senator  Langer  achieved  his  full  meas- 
ure of  success. 

Senator  Lancer  was  a  man  of  convic- 
tion. If  his  position  on  any  matter  be- 
fore HlQ  Senate  was  unique,  he  never 
shied  away  from  standing  alone.  We 
are  edified  by  a  long  and  luminous  ca- 
reer of  service  which  abated  only  when 
he  departed  this  life. 

To  his  lovely  family,  so  endeared  by 
him.  and  to  his  host  of  friends,  I  ofler 
my  smcere  sympathy. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  late  Sena- 
tor William  Langer.  Bill  Ij^sczh  was  a 
man  of  the  people  in  the  great  tradition 
of  the  Middle  West.  He  fcu.ght  tena- 
ciously for  the  rights  of  the  farmer,  the 
laborer;  for  Increased  pay  for  postal 
workers  and  servicemen.  His  compas- 
sion for  the  people  made  him  a  great 
champion  of  civil  liberties  and  social  se- 
curity. He  fought  the  good  fight  for  tlie 
rights  of  the  American  people  and.  as 
stated  by  Newsweek.  "He  weathered  every 
storm  with  gleeful  ease  and  went  lock- 
ing for  more  squalls  to  lide  out." 
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We  all  know  how  valiantly  he  carried 
on  his  senatorial  duties  although  phvpued 
with  serious  lUriesses.  And  we  all  know 
his  sorrow  wltli  the  passing  of  his  be- 
loved and  faithful  wife.  Lydia  Cady 
Langer.  Also,  we  all  know  hnw  .sorely 
he  will  be  missed  in  this  Chamber  and 
on  the  national  scene. 

Although  riot  a  foimder  of  the  Non- 
partisan League,  Bill  Langer  was  the 
man  who  mustered  the  strength  needed 
to  make  what  was  once  a  farmers'  politi- 
cal action  movement  into  a  purposeful 
and  powerful  organization  This  he  did 
in  the  thirties  when  certainly  the  people 
of  the  Middle  \S  est,  which  was  beset  not 
only  by  the  great  depression  but  by 
drought  and  du.'tstorms.  needed  a  strong 
and  forceful  un  ted  front  to  bring  much 
needed  help  into  the  area.  He  will  al- 
ways be  remembered  for  his  dedication 
and  determined  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
league  and  its  parposes. 

But,  above  all  else.  Bill  Langer  was 
my  friend.  His  sense  of  humor,  his  love 
of  people,  his  keen  mind,  and  strong 
spirit  are  characteristics  that  endeared 
him  to  the  i>eople  of  North  Dakota  and 
his  colleagues  in  the  Senate.  America 
is  the  better  because  of  Bn.L  Langer. 
Liberalism  has  lost  a  champion. 

At  Columbia  University  he  was  presi- 
dent of  his  class,  valedictorian,  and  voted 
the  biggest  politician,  noisiest  student, 
most  popular  man.  and  the  one  most 
likely  to  succeed.    And  succeed  he  did. 

The  memory  of  this  grand  man,  this 
magnificent  maverick,  will  live  with  us 
for  a  long  time.  It  wa.s  a  privilege  to 
have  known  Bill  Langer  and  to  have 
had  the  honor  to  serve  with  him  In  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Senators 
may  have  15  days  In  which  to  insert 
memorial  addresses  pertaining  to  the 
late  Senator  Lancer  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection,  it   is  so  ordered. 


THE  TIGHT  MONEY  POLICY 

Mr  GORE.  Mr  President,  I  desire  to 
read  a  paragraph  from  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  a  prosperous  banker  in  the 
State  of  Tennessee,    He  writes : 

We  have  seen  what  is  happening  In  all 
Government  financing.  ^Tiere  we,  a  few 
years  ago,  made  money,  declared  dividends, 
and  paid  taxes  on  Treasury  bonds  of  seven- 
eighths  of  1  percent  and  1  p>ercent,  we  are 
now  getting  3  percent.  3 'a  percent,  and  4 
percent  or  better.  It  seems  to  have  become 
a  rat  race  for  money  by  all  governments, 
banks,  aaaoclatlons.  and  other  financial  busi- 
nessce.  I  fully  realize  that  tight  money  has 
been  created  and  that  this  Is  affecting  busi- 
ness and  Industry,  and.  of  course,  all  the  larg- 
er bank.s  But  as  our  cashier  told  me  In  De- 
cember, when  we  were  going  over  our  earnings 
reports  for  the  year,  "This  tight  money  sure 
is  a  fine  thing,  tsnt  it?""  He  meant  we  are 
making  more  than  ever  before  for  no  ai>- 
parent  or  Justifiable  reason,  other  than  that 
we  are  simply  charging  more  because  of  tight 
money. 

With  kind  regards  and  best  wishes  I  am. 
Yours  truly. 


FEDER.^L     FIN.\NCIAL     ASSISTANCE 
FOR  SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
Morse  in  the  chair'  Is  there  further 
morning  business''  If  not.  morning  busi- 
ness IS  closed.  The  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business,  which 
w  Ul  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  8)  to 
authorize  an  emergency  2 -year  program 
of  Federal  financial  assistance  in  school 
construction  to  the  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  MonroneyI. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ?-  rrrif  rod 


THE     PRESIDENT    REAFFIRMS     HIS 
BELIEF  IN  THE  ITEM  VETO 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  the  President  at  his  news 
conference  yesterday  again  endorsed  the 
idea  of  giving  the  Chief  Executive  the 
power  of  the  item  veto.  This  is  a  pro- 
posal I  have  long  espoused,  and  I  am 
hopeful  this  latest  expression  of  support 
from  the  President  will  help  spur  action. 

It  Is  to  be  hor>ed  that  the  present  na- 
tional concern  about  our  fiscal  stability, 
combined  with  the  successful  experience 
of  our  States  in  utilizing  the  Item  veto, 
will  lead  to  afBnnative  action  by  Con- 
gress on  this  idea.  In  my  opinion,  no 
step  is  longer  overdue,  no  reform  could 
reap  greater  benefits  for  individual  tax- 
payers, and  no  single  change  in  our  gov- 
ernmental processes  could  save  more 
money  more  wisely. 

Under  the  present  provisic«i  of  the 
Constitution,  as  it  has  been  interpreted, 
the  President  Is  faced  with  an  all-or- 
nothing  decision  when  an  appropriation 
measure  reaches  his  desk.  He  must  ap- 
prove the  whole  bill  or  veto  the  whole 
bill.  He  is  allowed  no  leeway  for  Inde- 
pendent judgment  and  pruning.  Rather 
than  the  scalpel  he  must  either  employ 
the  meat  ax  or  do  nothing. 

The  answer  is  to  give  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive the  power  to  veto  Individual  items 
in  appropriation  bills.  This  method  has 
been  employed  with  great  success  In 
many  States.  With  the  admission  of  our 
newest  States,  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  both 
of  which  provide  for  the  Item  veto,  the 
number  of  States  granting  this  power  to 
their  Governors  today  totals  42. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  no  State 
which  has  granted  its  chief  executive 
this  ix)wer  has  ever  sut)sequently  with- 
drawn it.  Where  it  has  been  vigorously 
put  to  use.  it  has  reaped  great  benefits 
for  taxpayers  by  means  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  wasteful  Items  In  money  meas- 
ures. These  are  Impressive  tributes  to 
the  practical  value  of  the  item  veto  and 
striking  refutations  to  the  arguments  of 
those  who  fear  its  abuse. 


Btcau.^e  it  is  such  a  realistic  and  use- 
ful tool,  this  power  has  drawn  the  enthu- 
siastic support  of  numerous  Governors, 
political  scientisU':.  and  kiroups  interested 
in  improving  governmental  processes  at 
all  levels.  In  addition,  for  decades  Pre.'^l- 
rient-s  have  endorsed  this  idea  rei^eatediy 
and  have  asked  Coneress  to  act  upon  it. 

It  has  long  been  my  conviction  ihPt 
the  item  veto  should  be  c ranted  the  Pres- 
ident by  means  of  a  constitutional 
amendment.  I  sponsored  measures  to 
achieve  thi?  (  =  --ci-.p  for  a  number  of 
years  as  a  MtrTi  .ii  c  1  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. About  a  year  ago  I  int.'-o- 
duced  Senate  Joint  Resolution  44  which 
would  give  the  President  the  ix)wer  "to 
disapprove  any  item  or  items  of  any  gen- 
eral appropriation  bill"  presented  to  him 
for  approval.  His  veto  would  be  m  the 
same  manner  and  under  the  same  l.mi-  a- 
tlons  as  now  apply  to  the  di.sajv,3r.  a>.:  .>f 
the  whole  of  any  bill  presented  to  him 

In  other  words,  if  Congress  disagreed 
with  him  and  saw  fit  to  override  his  veto 
as  to  a  specific  proposal,  they  would  be 
able  to  do  so  by  the  required  two-thirds 
vote. 

It  has  been  cogently  argued  that  the 
item  veto  could  be  granted  the  Presi- 
dent by  means  of  a  statute.  There  is 
merit  in  this  contention.  It  can  well 
and  forcefully  be  argued  that  this  could 
be  done  by  statute,  but  it  is  my  feeUng 
that  the  ma'it  clean-cut  and  authorita- 
tive way  to  do  It  is  by  means  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  This  would  re- 
move any  doubt  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
PHOwer. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
joined  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  CuKTis:  as  a  sponsor  of 
S.  2373.  which  seeks  to  pive  the  Chief 
Executive  a  form  of  item  veto  preropa- 
tive  by  utilizing  the  Executive  order 
method.  Under  the  terms  of  this  pro- 
posal, the  President  would  be  authorized 
to  eliminate  or  reduce,  by  Executive  or- 
der, any  appropriation  or  appropriations 
which  come  before  him. 

If  given  no  other  choice.  I  would  cer- 
tainly support  this  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem. My  preference,  however,  is  for  the 
avenue  offered  by  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 44 — the  item  veto  by  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  approach. 

Mr,  President,  I  am  inclined  to  go 
slow  In  amending  the  basic  law  of  oiu" 
land.  I  approach  this  situation  in  the 
same  philosophy.  However.  I  believe  the 
need  for  the  item  veto  is  so  great  that 
we  would  be  justified  in  placing  author- 
ity for  it  in  the  Constitution  by  means 
of  an  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  associate  my- 
self with  the  Senator  from  New  York  in 
support  of  the  item  veto.  About  20  years 
ago  Senator  Vandenberg  and  I  intro- 
duced a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  provide  for  the  item  veto.  I 
have  done  so  repeatedly  since  that  time. 
I  hope  the  Senator  from  New  York  will 
be  successful  in  his  efforts.  I  th  :.k  it 
is  very  essential  for  the  country  that  the 
President  have  the  same  right  of  item 
veto  as  have  the  Governors  of  practically 
all  of  the  States  cf  the  Union. 
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Mr.  KEATING.  T  appreciate  deepiy 
those  remarks  comme  from  one  of  the 
mast  distinguished  Members  oi  the  Sen- 
are,  one  who  is  universally  respecte<:,i,  riot 
only  in  this  body,  but  throu^'hout  the 
country,  for  his  '4reat  efforts  to  achieve 
economy  in  aovernment  and  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility m  uie  processes  of  govern- 
ment 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virainia  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York 

Mr  KEATING  The  Senator  from 
Virmnia  has  laboird  long  in  this  field. 
even  before  I  yoi  ;r:to  ;t  in  an  effort  to 
brin!<  about  this  mucli  needed  reform. 
I  have  already  cited  statistics  showinp 
that,  with  the  admission  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  to  statehood.  42  of  the  50  States 
have  now  granted  their  Governors  this 
power 

I  realize  that  to  achieve  our  objective 
we  face  a  task  of  real  difficulty,  but  it  is 
a  task  which  should  command  the  at- 
tention and  enemies  uf  all  thoughtful 
citizens  who  are  concerned  about  the  ef- 
ficient and  equitable  operation  of  our 
Government  It  is  a  cau.se  which,  I  feel, 
should  gain  wide  support  m  Congress  If 
it  is  presented  to  us  as  a  legislative  pro- 
posal. I  feel  quite  confident  that  it  will 
command  the  votes  liecessary  for  it  to 
pass. 

I  hope  the  President's  reafBrmation 
yesterday  of  belief  in  this  idea,  com- 
bined with  the  great  preponderance  of 
evidence  m  its  favor,  will  result  in  plac- 
ing the  item  veto  in  our  arsenal  of  con- 
stitutional powers.  Viaorously  and  wise- 
ly applied  by  our  Chief  Executives,  it  can 
result  in  saving  literally  millions  of  dol- 
lars, in  a  more  sagacious  use  of  tax- 
payers' funds,  and  in  a  more  perfect 
functioning  of  the  sre.itest  system  of 
government  the  muKi  of  man  has  ever 
devised. 

Mr.  President  T  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  texts  of  the  two  pro- 
posals mentioned  in  my  remarks  prmt*^^ 
at  this  point  in  tne  Record. 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  texts 
were  ordered  to  bt^  printp.-!  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 
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Joint  re.so;utlon  proix)sing  an  amendment  to 

the    Constitution    of    the    United    States 

relative  to  dlsiipproval  of  items  In  general 

.tppropriation  bili.'i 

Resolved  by  tUe  Srnate  a)id  House  of  Rep- 
r>;<*'-itativen  of  the  United  States  of  America 
i'l  Corigre.<6  a><evibLed  (two-thirds  of  each 
Huuie  cwicurring  therein),  That  the  fol- 
lowing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  which  shall  be  valid 
to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the 
Constitution  when  ratified  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States: 

"Articlk  — 

'  .Section  1  The  President  shall  have  the 
power  to  disapprove  any  item  or  items  of 
any  general  appropriation  bill  which  shall 
have  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  and  have  been  presented  to 
him  for  his  approval,  in  the  same  manner 
and  subject  to  the  same  limitations  as  he 
may,  under  section  7  of  article  I  of  this 
Constitution,  disapprove  as  a  whole  any  bill 
which  shall  have  been  presented  to  him. 

"Sec.  2  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  &zx 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States, 


as  provided  in  the  CoristiluUon,  wuliln  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  the  submission  hereof 
to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 


S    2373 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  President  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  by  Kxecutive  order  any  appro- 
priation or  appropriations  made  by  any 
Act  or  Joint  resolution  of  the  Congress 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  is  authorized  to  eliminate  or  re- 
duce by  Executive  order,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
any  appropriation  or  appropriations  made 
by  any  Act  or  joint  resolution,  whenever, 
after  investigation,  he  shall  find  and  declare 
that  such  action  will  aid  in  balancing  the 
budget  or  in  reducing  the  public  debt,  and 
that  the  public  Interest  will  be  served 
thereby:  Provided.  That  whenever  the 
President  Issues  an  Executive  order  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  such  Executive  order 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  while 
in  session  and  shall  take  effect  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  first  period  of  sixty  cal- 
endar days  of  continuous  session  of  the 
Congress  following  the  date  on  which  such 
order  Is  transmitted  to  It;  but  only  if.  be- 
tween the  date  of  transmittal  and  the  expi- 
ration of  such  sixty-day  period,  there  has 
not  been  passed  by  either  of  the  two  Houses 
a  resolution  stating  In  substance  that  that 
House  does  not  favor  such  order:  Provided 
further.  That  the  continuity  of  session  shall 
be  considered  as  broken  only  by  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Congress  sine  die.  but.  m  the 
roniputatlcn  of  the  sixty-day  period  there 
shall  be  excluded  the  days  on  which  either 
House  is  not  In  session  because  of  an  ad- 
journment of  more  than  three  days  to  a 
day  certain.  As  used  in  this  section,  the 
term  "appropriation"  Includes  an  authoriza- 
tion to  create  obligations  by  contract  In  ad- 
vance of  an  appropriation. 

SBC  2.  Any  appropriations  or  parts  thereof 
eliminated  under  the  authority  of  this  Act 
shall  be  Impounded  and  returned  to  the 
Treasury,  and  the  same  action  shall  be 
taken  with  respect  to  any  amounts  by  which 
any  appropriations  or  parts  thereof  may  be 
reduced  under  the  authority  of  this  Act. 


JUVENILE   DELINQUENCY    COMMIT- 
TEE ASSISTS  LOCAL  EFFORTS 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  always  felt  that  the  work  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  can  be  of  substantial 
aid  to  local  and  State  efforts  to  devise 
ways  and  means  of  coping  with  juvenile 
delinquency  and  crime. 

In  the  many  cities  where  our  commit- 
tee has  held  public  hearings,  we  have 
been  able  to  offer  a  forum  through  which 
State  and  commimity  leaders  in  delin- 
quency prevention  and  control  could 
present  to  us — and  to  the  community  as 
a  whole — their  programs,  their  needs, 
and  their  thoughts  in  this  vital  field. 

Examples  of  this  Federal  assist  to  local 
communities  through  the  work  of  our 
committee  can  be  seen  in  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived the  other  day  from  E.  Preston 
Sharp,  executive  director  of  the  Youth 
Study  Center,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  re- 
ferring to  our  hearings  there  last  sum- 
mer, and  from  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Past  Grand  Jurors'  Association  of 
Los  Angeles  County,  following  our  inves- 
tigation of  the  narcotics  menace  in  Cali- 
fornia last  fall. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Mr  Sharp  and 


the  grand  jurors'  resolution  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Cftt  or  Philadelphia. 

Youth  Study  Cente3i. 
Philadelphia.  Pa..  January  28.  19S0. 
Senator  Thomas  C.  Hennings.  Jr., 
Senate  Office  Buildirig. 
Was/iitigfOTi.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hennincs:  The  purpose  of 
this  letter  Is  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
you  and  the  members  of  the  Senate  sub- 
committee Investigating  Juvenile  delinquen- 
cy for  the  contribution  you  made  to  the 
FH-oblems  we  face  in  Pennsylvania.  You  re- 
member that  the  hearings  held  In  Philadel- 
phia occurred  last  summer  at  the  same  time 
tlie  State  legl.-sirtture  was  In  session.  Among 
the  bills  that  had  been  Introduced  was  House 
bill  1614  which  Involved  a  crash  program 
t.>  provide  additional  training  Fchool  facili- 
ties for  the  State.  Undoubtedly,  the  con- 
strucUve  publicity  resulting  from  these 
hearings  assisted  greatly  In  the  final  passage 
of  the  act  This  represents  the  first  time  in 
more  Uian  12  years  that  legislation  has  t)een 
passed  providing  additional  Institutional 
space  to  retrain  delinquent  children. 

On  behalf  of  the  children  who  need  this 
service,  as  well  as  those  In  Philadelphia  who 
are  charged  with  handling  this  problem.  I 
wish  to  express  to  you  and  your  committee 
again  my  sincere  thanks 
Sincerely, 

E  Preston  Sharp, 
Executive  Director. 

Resolution  by  Pa.>5t  Orand  Jurors'  A.ssocia- 
TioN  or  Los  Angeles  Countt.  Dzcembb  10, 
1959 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  successive 
grand  juries  of  Los  Angeles  County  for  the 
past  several  years  have  been  Intensely  con- 
cerned with  the  ever-growing  Illicit  traffic  In 
narcotics  In  the  State  of  California  and  espe- 
cially In  the  county  of  Los  Angeles;  and 

Whereas  this  diabolic  traffic  In  narcotics 
constitutes  a  major  factor  in  California's 
crime  problem,  especially  In  reference  to  the 
Juvenile  problems  of  crime  and  violence;  and 

Whereas  the  attention  of  the  Past  Orand 
Jurors"  Association  of  Los  Angeles  County 
has  been  focused  upon  this  problem  through 
constant  Investigation  and  study  of  all  It* 
facets;  and 

Wherea.";  the  Past  Grand  Jurors'  Associa- 
tion of  Los  Angeles  County  believes  as  a  re- 
sult of  its  investigation  that  solution  of  this 
problem  does  not  rest  solely  In  the  State  or 
in  the  local  communities,  but  Is  of  an  inter- 
national nature  since  the  narcotics  used  in 
this  Illicit  traffic  are  produced  In  foreign 
countries,  the  major  portion  of  that  coming 
into  California  over  the  Mexican  border, 
being  produced  in  Mexico;  and 

Whereas  the  Past  Grand  Jurors'  Associa- 
tion of  Los  Angeles  County  wishes  to  com- 
mend the  committee  of  the  US.  Senate  In 
Its  recent  Investigation  conducted  here  In 
relation  to  this  problem  and.  In  so  doing, 
thus  recognizing  the  International  aspect  of 
the  Illicit  narcotics  traffic:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Reiolved.  That  this  association  urges  said 
US.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  De- 
linquency to  continue  its  said  activities, 
seeking  the  cooperation  of  such  branches  of 
the  Federal  Government  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  engage  In  a  Joint  effort  with  the 
Government  of  Mexico  to  study  the  general 
problem  Involved,  the  source  of  supply  of 
lUircotlcs  and  effective  means  for  apprehend- 
ing Illicit  dealers  in  the  narcotics  traffic  and 
means  of  terminating  their  activities  with 
the  ultimate  view  of  completely  destroying 
all  production,  distribution,  and  use  of  harm- 
ful, poisonous  drugs  except  as  may  be  per- 
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minted  under  the  existing  International  laws 
governing  the  production,  distribution,  and 
ue  of  narcotics  for  medical  and  scientific 
u,  es;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  each  of  the  members  of  the  U.S.  Sub- 
committee on  Juvenile  Delinquency  so  as  to 
apprise  them  of  the  fact  that  this  association 
nat  only  heartily  supports  their  endeavors, 
but  stands  willing.  If  requested,  to  aid  them 
in  the  accomplishments  of  their  objectives. 
Frank  O.  Hathaway. 

President. 


ALGERIA 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  a 
week  ago  last  Friday.  January  29,  when 
the  revolt  in  Algeria  of  some  diehard 
European  settlers  and  a  group  of  dis- 
sident military  was  at  its  height,  and 
its  outcome  was  in  grave  doubt,  I  feit 
impelled  to  address  myself  to  the  sit- 
uation. At  that  time  it  seemed  clear 
to  me  that  if  the  revolt  were  successful 
it  would  cariT  ^ith  it  such  tragic  con- 
sequences for  the  Western  World,  that 
I  headed  my  remarks:  'The  United 
States  Should  Come  Out  Squarely  in 
SupfKjrt  of  De  Gaulle  in  the  Algerian 
Crisis."  And  I  gave  in  full  the  reasons 
why  I  believed  this  course  was  essential 
from  the  standpoint  of  every  considera- 
tion for  which  our  Nation  pre.'^umably 
stood.  I  pwinted  out  how  unfortunate 
it  was  that  the  United  States  had  re- 
mained neutral  on  this  issue  in  the 
United  Nations  and  had  abstained  when 
De  Gaulle's  Algerian  policy  came  before 
that  body. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  to  note,  now 
that  De  Gaulle  has  won  a  sma.shing 
victory,  the  universality  of  editorial 
plaudits  and  approval.  As  has  often 
been  said,  nothing  succeeds  like  success; 
and  I  might  add  that  a  bandwagon  is 
one  of  the  most  p>opular  of  vehicles.  Not 
much  was  heard  in  his  support  when 
E>e  Gaulle  was  apparently  in  desperate 
straits,  fighting  for  the  life  of  his  gov- 
ernment and  for  the  life  of  Prance. 
Now  that  he  has  won,  France  has  won. 
and  the  free  world  has  won. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  delighted  to  see. 
this  morning,  an  article,  by  one  of  the 
wisest  of  commentators,  Walter  Lipp- 
mann.  that  completely  supports  my 
view— expressed  6  days  ago— that  the 
United  States  made  a  mistake  is  not  giv- 
ing De  Gaulle  its  positive  support. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  I  have  had  as 
much  experience  with  colonialism  as 
has  any  other  Member  of  this  body.  I 
was  the  adviser  to  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  Seventh  Inter-American  Confer- 
ence at  Montevideo  in  November  of  1933. 
the  first  venture  in  Latin  American  re- 
lations of  the  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt administration  when  he  launched 
and  implemented  the  good-neighbor 
policy  for  this  hemisphere  and  com- 
pletely reversed  the  imperialistic  policies 
and  gunboat  diplomacy  which  regret- 
tably had  characterized  U.S.  perform- 
ance under  both  Rcpubhcan  and  Demo- 
cratic administrations  since  the  w  ar  with 
Spain 

Mr.  President,  from  1934  to  1939,  as 
the  first  Director  of  the  Division  of  Ter- 
ritories and  Island  Possessions  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  a  new  agency 
which  was  created  by  President  Roose- 


velt, and  might  perhaps  have  been  con- 
sidered the  equivalent  of  the  colonial 
office  of  an  Old  World  power— although 
with  a  different  orientation — we  were 
able  to  prepare  the  way  for  statehood 
for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  and  to  give  Puerto 
Rico  the  kind  of  political  status  its  peo- 
ple wanted,  and  to  work  to  give  our 
remaining  possessions  the  maximum  of 
self-government.  All  Americans  must 
be  sympathetic  with  the  idea  of  inde- 
pendence, and  must  be  opposed  to  colo- 
nialism. But  the  issue  is  far,  far  from 
simple.  The  colonialism  which  the 
Western  World  is  now  abandoning  at  a 
great  rate — and  I  fear  at  so  rapid  rate 
that  the  future  of  the  newly  hberated 
nations  is  full  of  peril — is  being  prac- 
ticed by  only  one  nation.  Soviet  Rtissia. 
and  with  unprecedented  ruthlessness 
and  cynicism.  Every  one  of  Russia's 
satellites  is  a  helpless  colony  held  in 
brutal  bondage  But  Algeria,  as  Walter 
Lippmann  pouits  out — and  this  has  long 
been  obvious  to  those  familiar  with  co- 
lonial matters — is  not  an  example  of 
colonialism.  Algeria  presents  a  highly 
complicated  situation  and  problem  to  re- 
solve, and  General  de  Gaulle  has  taken 
the  most  enlightened  and  advanced 
stand  that  it  is  possible  to  take — namely, 
to  offer  the  people  of  Algeria,  after  peace 
has  been  established,  a  choice  as  to 
whether  they  wish  to  be  independent,  or 
associated  with  Prance,  or  integrated 
with  Fiance.  If  he  succeeds,  it  is  going 
to  be  a  great  triumph  for  the  West  and 
for  peace  in  the  world.  And,  I  suggest. 
as  does  Walter  Lippmann.  and,  indeed, 
strongly  urge,  that  the  United  States 
henceforth  reverse  its  timid,  vacillating 
policy  toward  France,  and  support  the 
wise  policies  of  its  great  leader  who 
heads  that  civilized  nation,  wliich  has 
been  our  friend  since  the  days  of  our 
Nation's  birth. 

I  ask  unanimotis  con.sent  that  the  ex- 
cellent article  by  Mr.  Lippmann  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  order  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

On  Algeria 
(By   Walter    Lippmann) 

The  surrender  of  the  rebels  who  had  bar- 
ricaded themselves  In  Algiers  is  only  a  mag- 
nificent beginning.  General  de  Gaulle  has 
crushed  the  rebellion  by  exerting  his  author- 
ity and  by  imposing  his  discipline  upon  the 
army.  Thus  he  has  proved  to  the  French 
nation,  to  the  Moslem  nationalists,  and  to  all 
the  world  that  he  meant  what  he  said  last 
September  when  he  promised  self-determi- 
nation In  Algeria.  But  in  asking  the  French 
National  Assembly  for  special  powers,  he  has 
made  It  clear  that  the  resistance  to  his  Al- 
gerian policy  is  wider  and  greater  than  the 
rebellion  behind  the  barricades  in  Algiers. 

The  surrender  on  Monday  morning  did  not 
mean  that  this  resistance  has  been  liqui- 
dated. It  meant  rather  that  General  de 
Gaulle  has  committed  himself  and  the  over- 
whelmingly majority  of  the  French  nation  to 
the  hard  and  painful  task  of  overcoming  this 
resistance.  For  behind  the  young  zealots 
who  manned  the  barricades  there  are  very 
powerful  economic,  political,  and  military 
Interests  which  are  determined  to  nullify 
General  de  Gaulle's  promise  of  self-determi- 
nation. They  intend  to  nullify  this  promise 
because  they  believe  that  genuine  self-de- 
termination In  Algeria  mu.^t  mean  that  Al- 
geria will  become  an   independent  Moslem 


state  In  which  the  European  settlers  will  l>e 
a  weak  and  hararsed  minority. 

The  situation  Is  one  In  which  this  country 
has  a  part  to  play  Before  General  de  Gaulle 
denned  his  policy  last  September  we  were 
in  a  quandary.  For  when  we  undertook  to 
form  a  policy  In  the  United  Nations  and 
among  the  Arab  and  African  Governments 
with  whom  we  are  in  communication,  what 
we  got  from  Paris  was  only  a  demand  that 
we  give  them  unconditional  support  in  a 
war  which  we  believed  could  not  t)e  won. 
But  after  the  general  spoke  In  September, 
there  existed  a  real  alternative  to  the  cruel 
and  Inconclusive  war.  We  had  then  every 
reason  to  svipport  his  offer  of  self-deter- 
mination, and  last  November  in  thj  United 
Nations  we  made  a  mistake,  it  seems  to  me, 
in  not  giving  France  our  positive  supjwrt. 

Now.  the  case  for  positive  support  is  even 
clearer.  Until  the  uprising  in  Algiers,  it 
could  be  said  with  some  reasc.n  that  the 
general's  policy  was  verbal,  and  Uiat  It  had 
not  yet  been  tested  against  the  French  op- 
position. It  has  now  had  its  first  test  and. 
though  this  test  Is  far  from  conclusive,  the 
moment  has  come  when  we  may  l>e  able 
to  exert  a  positive  influence  toward  making 
It  conclusive. 

We  might  Ijegln  by  making  It  known  that 
we  do  not  regard  the  problem  of  Algeria 
as  primarily  that  of  liquidating  colonialism 
and  ending  imperialism.  Algeria  differs  de- 
cisively from  India  and  Pakistan,  from 
Burma  and  Ceylon,  from  Egypt  and  Syria 
and  Iraq,  from  Tunisia  and  Morocco,  from 
Ghana  and  Guinea  The  difference  is  that 
the  European  population  Is  a  settled  com- 
munity, and  although  it  Is  in  a  minority  of 
one  to  eight,  this  is  a  very  large  minority. 

If  there  were  as  large  a  proportion  of 
British  In  India  as  there  are  Europeans  in 
Algeria,  there  would  i>e  some  50  million  of 
them.  And  If  there  were  50  million  British 
settlers  In  India,  the  Independence  of  India 
could  not  have  been  carried  out  as  it  was 

The  problem  of  Algeria  Is  not  a  simple 
colonial  problem  which  can  be  solved,  as 
respects  the  demand  for  political  Independ- 
ence, by  withdrawing  the  troops  and  repatri- 
ating the  colonial  administrators.  The  prob- 
lem of  Algeria  Is  the  problem  of  a  society  In 
which  two  communities,  with  very  different 
ways  of  life,  have  to  live  separately  but 
intermingled. 

The  problem  of  Prance  In  Algeria  is  es- 
sentially and  in  principle  the  same  problem 
that  the  British  face  in  all  the  African  ter- 
ritories where  the  white  settlers  are  a 
strongly  established  community.  It  is  the 
problem  of  constructing  and  governing  a 
plural  society.  When  the  different  commu- 
nities are  sharply  different  owing  to  religion, 
race,  or  the  level  of  their  development — as 
In  Ireland.  Palestine,  and  the  old  British 
India — the  problem  of  the  plural  society  has 
rarely  been  solved. 

Having  made  it  known  that  the  problem 
does  not  fit  Into  the  traditional  pattern  of 
colonialism  and  Imperialism,  we  should  rec- 
ognize that  General  de  Gaulle  is  committed 
to  an  experiment  which  must  l>e  given  every 
chance  to  succeed.  It  is  in  the  general  In- 
terest not  only  of  France  and  of  Algeria  but 
also  of  the  rest  of  Africa  and  of  the  peace 
of  the  world  that  this  exp>erlment  in  creat- 
ing a  plural  society  should  succeed. 

For  If  it  falls,  the  outcome  will  at  the  best 
be  a  partition  of  Algeria  with  the  French 
Army  occupying  the  coast  and  the  immedi- 
ate hinterland.  At  the  worst  the  outcome 
will  be  chaos  In  which  tyranny  will  flourish. 
We  should  vise  our  good  offices  In  Tunisia 
and  Morocco,  and  in  other  countries  which 
have  befriended  the  Algerian  nationalists, 
to  persuade  them  that  this  Is  the  time, 
which,  if  missed,  may  never  return,  to  col- 
laborate with  General  de  Gaulle  In  order  to 
end  the  war  and  to  prepare  for  the  process 
of  self-determination.  After  the  events  of 
the    past    10    days.    General    de    Gaulle   has 
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proved    his    sio. xl    faith,    and    he    has    earned 
the  right  to  be  5\ip!>:>rted 

AU  thia  does  not  mean  tiiat  we  shotnd 
show  our  supp<'jrt  ;n  any  ;jfi*e!.ta*.iou,s  a:id 
embarrassing  way.  There  shovnd  b^  no 
tho\ii<ht  of  any  kind  of  m'^r.  ►■":.'; ->n  N  r 
yhoiild  we  hf<ve  any  illu.^i^.s  ■  >:  <'.:';-';r 
about  the  wei:^ht  of  our  ;:..'V.f-;  -e  In  this 
part  of  the  world  We  shL.ti:d  oe  quiet.  But 
■we  shovUd  be  clear  We  should  be  clear 
about  maJclng  it  known  to  thfjse  who  are 
really  concerned  that  our  hesitations  and 
abstentions  during  the  autumn  have  been 
replaced   by   a  policy  of  positive  supix)rt. 


OUR  TERRITORIAL  DILEMMA 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr  Pre.sident.  one 
of  the  important  problems  facing  the 
Congress  is  the  development  ol  measures 
which  w.ll  meet  the  letritimate  desires 
of  our  territories  and  dependencies  for 
greater  home  rule  without  impairing  the 
Federal  Government  s  authority  to  ful- 
fill its  constitutional  re.sponsibilities. 
Mr.  Harold  Seidman,  As.sistant  Chief  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Oruamza- 
tlon,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Budeet.  ha.<; 
written  a  paper  titled  Our  Ternioiial 
Dilemma"  which  propo.ses  a  novel  and 
extremely  interesting  approach  to  this 
problem.  I  believe  that  Mr,  Seidman's 
proposal  merits  study  and  seiiou.s  con- 
sideration by  the  Congres.s.  Mr.  Seid- 
man is  a  longtime  student  of  territorial 
government  and  has  worked  cIo.«ely  with 
committees  of  the  Congre?^.s  on  variou,^ 
matters  related  to  the  Governm^'nt  and 
administration  of  our  territories  Mr. 
Seidman  has  a  Ph.  D.  In  government 
from  Yale  University  He  is  thf  Federal 
coordinator  for  planning  the  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  transition  to  statehood  and  has 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Comm:.s.sion 
on  the  Application  of  Federal  Laws  to 
Guam  and  the  Ryukyu  Lsland.s  F^lnancial 
Management  Mission.  He  has  al.^o  been 
a  consultant  to  the  United  Nations  and 
the  Governments  of  Colombia  and  Gua- 
temala and  has  contributed  to  the  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica  and  many  profes- 
sional publications.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  Mr  Seidman  s  pap^r 
printed  in  the  Ricord  at  this  pome 

There  being  no  objection  thp  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Or*  "nRRrxoRM:    Dilemma 
(By  Harold  Seidman.'  Assistant  Chief.  Office 
of  Management  and  Organizanon.  U  S    Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  i 

Admission  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  Into  the 
Union  as  the  49th  and  50th  States  marks 
the  end  of  a  historic  period  which  com- 
menced over  170  years  ago  when  the  North- 
west Ordinance  first  established  conditions 
for  the  admission  of  new  States  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  were  the  last  of  'he  big  "T"  Incor- 
porated territories  which  were  always  con- 
sidered to  be  embryo  States.  These  were 
the  territories  declared  by  the  Congress  to 
be  incorporated  into  the  United  States  and 
e.ntitled  thereby  to  the  full  protection  of 
the  Constitution. 

"The  little  '  t"  unincorporaced  territories 
a:;c!  possessions  of  the  United  States  are  not 
reg..rcled  as  embryo  States.  The  unlncor- 
p-irated  territories  and  other  areas  admin- 
n-.f-rtxl    by    the    United    States    pursuant   to 


»The  views  expressed  In  this  article  are 
solely  those  of  its  author  and  do  not  neces- 
sarily reflect  the  views  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
th^   B'ulget. 


reaty  or  United  Nations  tru-steeshlp — Amer- 
ican Samoa.  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the 
Ryukyu  Islands — are  Included  by  article  IV 
of  the  Constitution  among  "Territory  and 
other  property"  for  which  the  Congress  shall 
make  "all  needful  rules  and  regulations." 
Since  theee  territories  cannot  aspire  to  state- 
hood, some  other  means  must  be  devised  to 
meet  their  legitimate  desires  for  an  increas- 
ing measure  of  home  rule. 

Until  1898  territorial  status  was  con- 
strued to  be  a  temporary  condition  prece- 
dent to  statehood.  Chief  Justice  Taney  in 
the  Dred  Scott  case  declared  that  territory 
■  is  acquired  to  become  a  State,  and  not  to 
be  held  as  a  colony  and  governed  by  Con- 
gress with  absolute  authority."  -  This  opin- 
ion was  seriously  shaken  when,  as  a  result 
of  the  war  with  Spain,  the  United  SUtee 
in  1898  acquired  Puerto  Rico,  the  PhUipplne 
Islands,  and  Guam,  and  a  protectorate  over 
Cuba,  none  of  which  was  contiguous  to  the 
continental  area  or  shared  a  common  lan- 
guage and  culture.  A  year  later  the  United 
States  acquired  a  portion  of  the  Samoan 
Islands,  including  Tutulla,  under  the  terms 
of  the  Anglo-German-American  partition 
treaty,  and  In  1904  came  into  possession  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  The  Supreme 
Court  held  that  these  distant  ocean  com- 
munities of  a  different  origin  and  language 
:rom  those  of  our  continental  people  were 
not.  as  the  incorporated  territories,  part  of 
the  United  States,  but  merely  property  that 
belonged  to  the  United  States.^  Consequent- 
ly, Congress  had  the  right  to  provide  for  the 
government  of  the  newly  acquired  island 
possessions,  without  being  subject  to  all  the 
constitutional  restrictions  which  are  im- 
po«ied  upon  It  when  enacting  laws  for  the 
-Statues  or  Incorporated  territories. 

With  Its  deep  rooted  heritage  of  antipathy 
toward  colonialism  in  all  Ite  forms,  the 
United  States  has  never  succumbed  to 
dreams  of  empire.  Our  dominion  over  a 
complex  of  islands  from  the  Caribbean  to  the 
South  Pacific  has  been  viewed  by  Amer- 
icans with  mingled  emotions  ranging  from 
mild  embarrassment  to  acute  Indifference. 

The  United  States  has  given  at  least  the 
outward  appearance  of  having  acquired  Its 
territories  and  possessions  in  a  fit  of  absent- 
mindedness,  and  for  many  years  provided 
for  their  Government  In  much  the  same  way. 
Congress  utilized  Its  authority  to  legislate 
f>r  territories  sparingly,  or  not  at  all. 
Makeshift  arrangements,  Intended  merely 
to  provide  for  a  minimum  of  governmental 
authority  during  a  transitional  period,  were 
allowed  in  some  Instances  to  endure  for 
almost  50  years. 

The  new  State  of  Alaska  suCTered  severely 
during  its  formative  years  from  the  Federal 
Government's  Indifference.  Por  17  years. 
from  1867  to  1884,  Congress  failed  to  provide 
any  government  for  the  territory.  Exactly 
two  laws  for  Alaska  were  enacted  by  the 
Congress  in  all  of  these  years,  one  creating 
Alaska  a  customs  district,  and  the  other 
establishing  a  Prlbllof  Islands  reservation. 
De  facto  governmental  authority  was  exer- 
cised successively  by  the  Army  commander 
at  Sitka,  the  Collector  of  Customs,  and  the 
commanders  of  naval  vessels  stationed  at 
Sitka. 

In  1884  Alaska  was  constituted  a  civil 
and  Judicial  district  and  provision  made 
for  a  Governor  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, a  district  judge,  a  district  attorney,  and 
a  few  lesser  officials.  Congress,  however, 
did  not  enact  a  comprehensive  body  of  laws 
for  Alaska  but  Instead  adopted  the  curious 
expedient  of  extending  to  Alaska  the  general 
laws  of  the  State  of  Oregon.  Not  until  1912 
w^a."  Alaska  to  be  accorded  a  semblance  of 


^  Dred    Scott    v.    Sandford.     19    How     393 
(1857). 
'Dowries  V.   Bidwell.    182   US.   244    (1901). 


self-government  and  autborlaed  to  elect  • 
territorial  legislature  with  even  limited  Juris- 
diction. 

Congress  moved  more  promptly  In  organ- 
izing governments  for  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  many  of  the 
Insular  possessions  received  even  leas  atten- 
tion from  the  Federal  Government  than 
Alaska.  A  two-sentence  Executive  order  of 
President  McKlnley  in  1888  placed  Guam 
under  the  control  of  the  Navy  and  vested 
complete  executive,  legislative  and  Judicial 
authority  in  a  Naval  Governor.  Fifty-two 
years  later  Congress  enacted  organic  legisla- 
tion for  Guam  establishing  a  civil  territorial 
government  In  the  traditional  American  pat- 
tern. TTie  Virgin  Islands  were  also  admin- 
istered by  the  U.S.  Navy  from  1918  to  1931. 
and  American  Samoa  from  1900  to  1951, 
when  in  each  case  administrative  responsi- 
bility was  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Islands  placed  under  a 
civilian  governor. 

Organic  legislation  for  American  Samoa 
was  Introduced  in  the  Congress  In  1949,  but 
no  action  was  taken.  The  Island  government 
remains  unorganized,  and  the  total  of  Fed- 
eral legislation  for  Samoa  Is  represented  by 
a  few  brief  sections  of  the  United  States 
Code  For  the  first  few  years  after  the 
changeover  from  naval  administration. 
Samoans  were  bewildered  by  a  succession  ol 
civilian  governors.  No  less  than  four  gov- 
ernors held  office  during  a  2-year  period. 
Legend  has  it  that  traditional  farewell  cere- 
monies were  held  every  time  a  governor 
departed  for  the  annual  budget  sessions  In 
Washington,  since  he  seldom  returned 

Federal  legislation  for  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  the  Ryukyu 
Islands,  which  Include  the  major  US  mili- 
tary base  of  Okinawa,  is  also  extremely  lim- 
ited. These  Islands  are  not  Insular  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States  In  the  usual 
sense,  although  the  United  States  has  ac- 
cepted complete  responsibility  for  their  gov- 
ernment and  administration.  The  United 
States  exercises  authority  over  the  Marshall. 
Caroline,  and  Marianas  Islands  formerly 
mandated  to  Japan  by  virtue  of  a  strategic 
trusteeship  approved  by  the  United  Nations. 
Under  provisions  of  the  1962  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  Japan  the  United  States  was  given  com- 
plete  administrative  authority  over  the 
Ryukyu  Islands,  but  the  United  States  has 
acknowledged  that  Japan  retains  residual 
sovereignty  In  the  Islands. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Congress  rejected  pro- 
posed organic  legislation  for  the  trust  terri- 
tory because  It  was  overly  elaborate,  and 
merely  confirmed  existing  arrangements 
whereby  all  executive,  legislative,  and  Judi- 
cial authority  Is  exercised  by  a  High  Com- 
missioner and  other  officials  designated  by 
the  President  At  their  present  stage  of  po- 
litical and  cultural  development,  self-gov- 
ernment obviously  miut  remain  a  goal  rather 
than  an  Immediate  possibility  for  the  Mlcro- 
neslans.  President  Elsenhower  has  granted 
the  Ryukyuans  a  considerable  measure  of 
self-government  by  an  Executive  order  pro- 
mulgated In  June  1957.'  The  order  delegates 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the  powers  vested 
in  the  United  States  by  treaty,  but  provides 
for  an  elected  Ryukyuan  legislature,  a  sys- 
tem of  local  coiu-ts.  and  establishes  a  bill  of 
rights. 

The  United  States  until  recently  has  dis- 
played little  Ingenuity,  and  less  Imagination. 
In  developing  political  Institutions  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  needs  of  Its  territories  and 
dependencies.  For  well  over  160  years  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787.  which  was  re- 
enacted  by  the  Federal  Congress  to  assure  its 
validity,  constituted  the  alpha  and  omega  of 
American  thinking  about  territorial  govern- 
ment. The  Northwest  Ordinance  established 
the  basic  pattern  of  a  Governor  appointed  by 
the  President  and  an  elected  territorial  leg- 


*  Executive  Order  No   10713,  June  6,  1957. 
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Islature  which  has  been  applied  Indiscrini- 
Umtely  to  incorporated  territories,  as  embryo 
States,  and  to  Insular  possessions  which  will 
remain,  unless  granted  Independence,  per- 
manent Federal  responsibilities. 

Tlie  Northwest  Ordinance  wa*.  regarded  as 
.<u;raethliig  less  than  a  prriect  instrument  by 
even  the  Incorporated  territories.  The  prime 
targets  of  resentment  were  the  Governors 
and  other  officials  appointed  from  Washing- 
ton. NehemlMh  G  Ordway.  Governor  of  Da- 
kota Territory  in  1880.  complained  of  the 
"systematic  effort  for  several  years  past  to 
thwart  U.S.  officials  In  Che  discharge  of  their 
duties."-  Nonetheless,  the  provisions  of  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  were  workable  and. 
while  preeerv'lng  the  requisite  degree  of  Fed- 
eral authority,  encouraged  the  development 
of  local  political  Institutions  based  on  the 
constitutional  principle  of  separation  of  ex- 
ecutive, legislative,  and  judicial  powers 
which  could  be  readily  transformed  into 
State  governments 

Separation  of  powers,  however,  raises  many 
problems  when  applied  to  unincorporated 
territories  and  poeses-'lons.  The  essential 
elements  have  nuide  separation  of  powers 
work  under  our  constitutional  system — di- 
rect election  of  the  chief  executive  and  the 
extraconstltutlonal  growth  of  political  par- 
ties. It  Is  as  parly  lender,  rather  than  as 
President  or  Governor,  that  a  chief  execu- 
tive can  Influence  legislative  actions  or  in 
turn,  be  swayed  bv  the  desires  of  the  leplsla- 
ture.  The  elected  chief  executive  provides 
the  unifying  force  which  makes  for  respon- 
sibility In  government,  since  the  electorate 
may  hold  the  party,  us  well  as  Indlvldufl 
officeholders,  accountable  for  Its  conduct  of 
both  the  executive  and   legialntlve  branches. 

Separation  of  powers  is  unworkable  when 
the  chief  executive  Is  not  a  party  lendtr  and 
there  is  no  party  responsibility.  We  have 
failed  completelv  to  recognize  this  fact  In 
imposing  tl»c  traditional  pattern  ol  terri- 
torial government  upon  unincorporated  ter- 
ritories. The  Governors  of  such  territories 
arc  Federal  officers  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  respoujslble  solely  to  him  Election 
of  such  officers  would  be  Incompatible  with 
the  Federal  interest  and  the  periormancc  of 
continuing  re«jx>nslblliile8  assumed  by  the 
Federal  Government  under  the  Oinstltutlon. 
Yet  this  has  created  a  situation  In  which  the 
territorial  chief  executive  is  deprived  f>f  po- 
litical 8upp<irt  In  the  legislature  and  the 
legislature  asKumes  no  reL''p<jxisibility  for  the 
actions  of  the  executive.  Splinter  parties 
have  been  common  since  the  prlnclp:*!  in- 
centive to  compromise  views,  crestlon  of  a 
p>olltlcRl  party  which  can  elect  a  chief  execu- 
tive, is  wholly  l.ncking  It  in  small  wonder 
that  territorial  legislatures  have  been  at 
times  mainly  preoccupied  with  harflsslng  the 
appointed  Governor  and  developing  Ingen- 
ious devices  for  curtailing  his  powers. 

This  then  Is  the  basic  dllemmn:  How  un- 
der our  constitutional  system,  can  the  Fed- 
eral responsibility  for  territories  be  recon- 
ciled with  legitimate  n«plratlons  for  greater 
local  self-government  by  means  short  of 
statehood  or  Independence?  In  attempting 
to  solve  the  dllemm:'.  Congre.os  for  the  flr.'^t 
time  In  1947  departed  from  the  trndltional 
pattern  and  provided  for  j-K)pul»r  election  of 
the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  and  substituted 
an  appointed  ccKirdlnator  of  Federal  agen- 
cies for  the  Governor  as  the  Federal  repre- 
sentative In  the  territory.  The  positloti  of 
coordinator,  however,  was  never  filled  be- 
cause It  was  feared  that  hL";  duties  Inevitably 
woxUd  conflict  with  those  of  the  elected 
Governor  The  elected  Governor  approach 
did  not  represent  a  fundamental  reevaluatlon 
of  the  principles  of  territorial  government, 
but  merely  gave  Puerto  Rico  one  of  the  nttrl- 
butes  of  a  State,  without  In  any  wav  altering 
its  legal  status  or  dependency  on  the  Feden«l 
Government. 


■'■  Earl  8.  Pomeror.  "The  Territories  snd  the 
United  Sta:es."  Philadelphia.  1947   p    loi. 


A  D,  ,:rt  new  commonwealth  plan  however 
w.ifc  developed  by  the  Puerto  RlcAns  them- 
selves, and  In  1950  Congress  passed  Public 
Law  600  which  authorized  the  people  of  the 
Island  to  formulate  their  own  coustitutlon 
The  Conunon wealth  of  Puerto  Ruo  wao  pr'  - 
claimed  on  July  25.  195.;.  and  a  new  cor.  ept 
added  to  our  governmental  system  T;.e  pre- 
cise meaning  of  Commonwealth  st,iUi<.  u  ii  • 
entirely  clear,  but  it  is  claimed  by  some 
to  represent  a  compromise  between  territorial 
status  and  full  statehood 

While  the  Commonwealth  experiment  h.is 
been  a  success,  in  part  because  the  return  of 
Federal  customs  and  internal  revenue  taxee. 
amounting  to  approximately  $27  million  an- 
nually, has  relieved  the  Commonwealth  of 
direct  dependence  on  Congress  for  financial 
support.  It  is  clearly  subject  to  certain  In- 
herent limitations  Puerto  Rico  has  neither 
the  votes  in  the  Congress  nor  the  voice  in 
the  election  of  the  President  which  It  would 
have  as  a  State,  and  It  Is  deprived  of  the  con- 
tinuing support  which  territories  receive 
from  the  executive  agency  principally  re- 
sponsible for  territorial  affairs,  the  I>epart- 
ment  of  the  Interior.  Puerto  Rico's  Resident 
Commissioner  can  speak  but  not  vote  in  the 
Congress  The  Commonwealth  Is  currently 
seeking  certain  rUrltlciitloiis  In  existing  ar- 
rangements and  has  proposed  legislation 
which  would  constitute  n  binding  and  irrev- 
(xuible  compact  between  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
United  .Slates  and  provide  that  Federal  laws 
ijhall  have  force  and  effect  in  Puerto  Rico 
only  if  they  are  Consistent  with  the  compaii 
and  could  be  applied  to  a  State.  The  very 
sp>eciiil  circumstances  and  conditions.  Includ- 
ing a  high  degree  of  political  maturity  and 
responsible  political  leadership,  which  made 
the  Cfjmmonwealth  approach  feasible  in 
Puert/i  Rico,  are  not  likely  to  be  duplicated 
in  other  areas  under  U.S.  Jurisdiction. 

A  sound  long-range  solution  to  the  di- 
lemma will  not  be  obtained  either  by  mere 
tinkering  with  the  present  system,  or  by 
adopting  the  Commonwealth  plan  as  a  new 
stereotyp>«  The  answer  is  certainly  not  to 
be  found  In  elected  governors  which  .some 
territories  have  been  demnndlng  becau."-t 
they  see  no  other  way  under  the  present  svf- 
tein  to  ease  their  frustrations.  The  estab- 
lished pattern  of  territorial  g.ivernment,  wilh 
its  rigid  seppratlou  of  powers,  provides  no 
middh-  ground  between  appointment  of  the 
cliief  executive,  which  is  Inconsistent  with 
the  principle  of  loc^l  self-government,  and 
complete  abdication  of  essential  Federal 
authority. 

Perhaps  the  key  to  the  dilemma  Is  to  be 
found  In  the  extralegal  devices  employed 
by  Governor-General  Francis  B.  Harrison  in 
the  Philippines  Harrison  was  In  no  sense 
a  constitutional  theorist,  but  a  practical 
New  York  politician  appointed  by  Woodrow 
WUvjn.  While  he  may  well  have  been  un- 
aware of  the  trtie  significance  of  his  actions. 
Harrison  established  what  amounted  to 
quBsl-parllam.entary  government  From  the 
dav  of  his  Inauguration  In  1913  Harristm 
acted  upon  the  advice  of  Speaker  Osmena. 
and  the  executive  branch  and  the  legislature 
were  thus  informally  but  effectively  brought 
under  the  control  of  the  majority  party.' 
This  relationship  was  later  regtUarlzed 
through  the  creation  of  a  Council  of  State  to 
provide  a  bridge  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches.  Governor -General 
Leonard  Wood  terminated  qua-sl -parliamen- 
tary government  in  1921  by  appointing  a 
cabinet  which  would  be  reeiwnslble  to  hmi 
rather  than  the  legislature.  President  Eis- 
enhower's Executive  order  providing  for  the 
administration  of  the  Ryuk>ti  Islands  plants 
the  first  seed  of  a  parliamentary  system  by 
requiring  the  High  Commissioner  to  appoint 
the  Ryukyusn  chief  executive  after  consul- 
t.it Ion  with  representatives  of  the  local  legls- 


•  Joseph  R  Hayden.  "The  Philippines,  a 
Stndv  In  Nfltlonnl  Development."  New  York. 
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lature  The  High  Commissioner  has  an- 
nounced that,  If  feasible,  he  will  appoint  the 
chief  executive  from  the  responsible  majority 
political  partv  In  the  legislature  after  the 
1960  elect.ii>ns 

A  modlhed  parliamentary  system  would 
hHve  the  flexibiluv  to  permit  the  evoUuion- 
arv  growth  of  responsible  local  self-govern- 
ment without  breaking  essential  Federal  ties. 
Under  such  a  system  governmental  powers 
could  be  assigned  as  follows; 

( 1 )  Plenary  power  to  a  High  Commissioner 
appointed  by  the  President  to  act  as  Federal 
representative  and  coordinator  of  Federal 
programs  in  the  territory  The  High  Com- 
missioner would  exercise  his  powers  with  re- 
spect to  all  matters  not  directly  affecting 
Federal  Interests  "upon  advice"  of  the  re- 
sponsible territorial  executive.  In  less  de- 
veloped territories,  the  High  Commissicner 
would  be  expected  gradually  to  Increase  the 
number  of  subjects  on  which  he  would  obtain 
advice  rniher  than  act  on  his  own  authority. 

(2  I  Executive  power  to  a  Governor  or  First 
Secretary  designated  by  the  High  Commis- 
sioner alter  receiving  the  recommendation  of 
the  majority  party  or  parties  The  territorial 
executive  would  be  responsible  to  the  legis- 
lature In  respect  to  all  matters  other  than 
those  affecting  direct  Federal  Interest.-- 

I  3  I  Legislative  power  to  a  popularly  eler;ed 
legislature  which  oould  compel  the  territorial 
executive  by  a  no  confidence  vote  t<  stibmit 
his  resignation  to  the  High  Commissioner. 
The  High  Commissioner  would  have  discre- 
tion either  to  accept  the  resignation,  or. 
ujxjii  advice,  to  dissolve  the  lecishntire  and 
order  new  elections. 

The  parllamertary  approach  wovilo  mskt  it 
possible  to  end  the  present  anomalv  whirh 
requires  a  territorial  governor  to  periorm  the 
dual  functions  of  Federal  representatives  .'lua 
a  politically  impotent  chief  executive  o!  » 
local  government  It  would  be  caiculate<i  to 
encourage  tlie  de'elopmeni  ol  resp<in.>i\ble 
political  p.'irties  and  etferi;\e  dennx'ratu  ii.- 
stitutions  in  a  manner  consistent  with  tlie 
prtArlsloiM  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  Con- 
ceivably this  plan  also  could  be  applied  to  the 
Ehstrict  of  Columbia  where  home  rule  has 
been  too  long  postponed  because  of  the  in- 
ability to  satisfy  both  Federal  wnd  lo<;al  in- 
terests. 

The  United  States  is  smcereiv  ciedicaied  to 
promoting  the  economic.  s>>ci«]  and  political 
development  of  its  d«i)eudeiit  peoples.  We 
recognize  that  the  desire  ol  these  peoples  for 
an  increa.sed  measure  of  control  over  their 
own  affairs  is  completely  in  accord  with  the 
.American  tradition.  It  would  be  a  sad  re- 
flection on  otir  innate  political  genius,  if  we 
could  not  devise  a  way  to  solve  the  con- 
stitutional problems  which  now  prevent  the 
territories  from  realizing  more  fully  their 
a:>pirations  for  democratic  self-government. 


r?:building  our  citte.^ 

Mi  HUMPHREY  Mr.  Piesident.  one 
of  the  most  promiMnn  and  exciiiim  de- 
velopments in  our  country  today  is  *.hc 
i-enovation  which  i.«  takini^  place  m  m.iuy 
of  our  ma.ior  cities.  This  past  November 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  ran  a  seiie.'-  of 
articles  by  Ruth  Moore  entitled  Down- 
town USA  ■  Cu.\  of  Future"  v^hich  re- 
ports on  the  laipe-scale  urban  renewal 
taking  place  in  cities  such  as  New.  York. 
Chicago.  Philadelphia,  Washington.  Bal- 
timore, and  Detioit.  It  i.s  an  in.spirinp 
story  and  it  shows  what  can  be  done  if 
we  but  put  our  minds  to  it 

I  would  like  to  read  from  the  lead  para- 
graph of  this  fine  series : 

A  new  and  different  kind  of  city  i.'-  emerg- 
ing. 

It  can  be  seen  now.  taking  form  and  grow- 
ing,  in   the   mlrt«t  of  the  crowded,   massive. 
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often  ugly,  often  chaotic  cities  of  the  pres- 
ent. 

ir  the  multiblUion-doUar  effort  that  Is 
behind  this  new  growth  is  sustained,  the  c;ty 
of  the  future  WiU  be  more  concentrated  ar.d 
yet  raore  enjoyable  than  ever  before. 

It  will  be  more  hvabie  more  beautiful, 
more  accessible,  and  often  m  jre  distlnc. ive. 
It  will  certainly  be  greener  and  It  will  be 
as  closely  tied  to  water  as  the  ■.  lUattP"!  from 
which  Chicago  and  most  of  the  great  cities 
of  today  develop>ed. 

As  the  author  points  out.  unless  we 
rebuild  our  lar^e  American  cuies  ihere 
will  be  no  end  to  their  present  dereriora- 
tion.  The  central  city  could  sink  into 
permanent  decay.  Thi.s  should  not  hap- 
pen and  it  need  not  happen  America 
has  the  resources,  the  skill  and  the  imai^- 
ination  to  rebuild  our  cities  and  to 
make  them  more  beautiful  and  more 
livable. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  this  se- 
ries of  11  articles  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  t-o  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a5  follows ; 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Tlmes    Nov    ;5    1959) 

Downtown  USA     C:ty  of  rrjTi-RE 

(By  Ruth  Moore) 

A  new  and  different  icind  of  city  Is 
ertierglng 

It  can  be  seen  now  t<ikini<  form  and  grow- 
ing, in  the  midst  of  the  crowded,  massive, 
often  ugly,  often  chaot.c  cities  of  the 
present. 

If  the  multibiUlon-doUar  effort  -.ha*,  i.s  b*-- 
hlnd  tJila  n«w  growth  ts  sustai:ied.  the  ci'v 
o<  the  future  will  be  more  concentrated  and 
yet   more  enjoyable   than   ever   before 

It  will  be  more  livable,  more  b<»au-iful. 
more  accesBible.  and  often  more  distinctive. 
It  wUl  certainly  be  greener,  and  i'  will  be  as 
closely  lied  to  water  as  the  villages  fr',m 
which  Chicago  and  most  of  the  great  cities 
of   today   developed 

A  tour  by  a  Sun-Times  reporter  of  'he  .■six 
large  cities  leading  in  urban  renewal  leaves 
littJe  doubt  that  this  is  the  pattern  and  the 
go*a  of  U3.  urban  planners  The  alternative 
Is  frightening.  Unless  the  American  city  Is 
improved  and  made  over,  there  will  be  no 
end  to  the  present  deterioration  The  cen- 
tral city  could  sink  into  permanent  decav 

In  a  series  of  10  articles  following  this  one 
the  Sun-Tlmee  will  report  on  the  hujre  ex- 
citing, and  often  unprecedented  pr'\'eot.«!  "f 
6  ciUes  which  are  attempting  to  turn  'he 
course  of  urban  history 

There  will  be  storiee  about  New  York  its 
fantastic  building  boom  it.s  Lincolii  Cen-f.- 
where  all  the  perfr)rmir.*r  art.s  are  •  >  be 
brought  together  and  its  blocks  of  ccpfn- 
tive  mlddle-mcome  housing 

Philadelphia  and  i:a  Society  H.::.  where 
hlatory  and  the  2oth  century  will  blend; 
BtUtimore's  heart -of-the-city  Charles  Cen- 
ter; Washington's  monumental  and  livable 
Southwest   iUso  will   be   described. 

PANORAMA  or  FTTrVRE 

Other  articles  will  repor.  on  the  new  Pit*.=;- 
burgh  rising  above  and  beyond  the  famed 
Gateway  Center,  and  on  Detroit  where  a 
•entral  city  is  being  miade  over,  and  a  :  pw 
kind    )f  urban  university  developer) 

\  final  article  will  compare  what  is  bei.^;; 
done  elsewhere  with  what  is  under  wav  in 
Chicago,  and  it  will  ask,  •Where  d^M^s  Chl- 
''Hi<o  Stand'" 

T'3day.  this  first  report,  will  deal  with  all 
•hese  new  kinds  of  cities;  It  is  the  city  of 
tlie  future  in  panorama. 

It  Is  necessary  to  repeat,  the  citv  rf  the 
future  will  be  more  concentrated  tha.:.  the 
city    of    the    present.      Bu-    -Ahere    present;/ 


concentration  threatens  Xty  .stj-  mgle  the  city, 
the  greater  concentration  of  the  future  may 
save   It 

New  Tork  Is  the  outstand.i.g  example  of 
whv'  this  u  true. 

When  New  Yjrk  l>f'<~ame  vxj  congested  for 
the  use  of  private  aut. ..n.. .biies.  the  city  be- 
gan a  tr^mend  us  rr- i,i  .i;;d.  r  ^-  ;)rogram  that 
has  u.-iifled  rnai.v  r  ivs  i:.^^'-.'-  office  build- 
ing-, Axvi.  hunclrefis  f  new  apartments  In 
one  area  noguig  the  major  suburban  trans- 
portation terminal. 

Thotisands  upon  thousands  of  New  York- 
ers and  suburbanites  now  can  walk  to  work 
from  Lheir  home  or  from  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion. By  concentration  within  the  city,  with 
rapid  movement  In  and  out  of  It  by  highway 
or  train.  New  York  Is  conquering  congestion. 

In  varying  degrees,  other  cities  are  moving 
in  the  same  direction.  Pittsburgh,  Phila- 
delphia, Washington,  and  Detroit  are  bring- 
ing in  some  of  their  best  housing  close  to 
the  center  of  the  city  Again  It  means  con- 
centration, and  a  new  freedom  of  movement 
wit-iln  and  to  and  from  the  city. 

Everywhere  recreation  and  entertainment 
are  being  drawn  in  closer:  and  the  result 
promises  to  be  an  offering  of  riches  of 
pleasure  and  entertainment  unequaled  In 
the  past 

.VEW    LINCOLN   CENTEK 

Again.  New  York  Is  pointing  the  way  In 
the  middle  of  the  city,  only  a  short  distance 
from  the  new  cluster  of  apartments.  ofBces 
and  hotels.  New  York  Is  building  its  Lincoln 
Center.  It  will  be  a  superlative  grouping  of 
all  the  arts:  opera,  music,  the  dance,  theater, 
and  the  schools  that  offer  training  In  them — 
all  In  a  setting  of  handsome  plazas  and 
gardens. 

Other  centers  of  the  arts,  of  the  theater. 
of  music  are  being  built  In  Pittsburgh,  Balti- 
more, and  Detroit.  Again  they  are  an  In- 
tegral part  of  a  new  central  city. 

Rjcreatlon.  too.  will  be  close  at  hand  In 
these  new  cities.  To  provide  outdoor  pleas- 
ure space  In  the  heart  of  a  city,  many  are 
doing  what  Chicago  did  many  years  ago, 
the}-    are    developing    their    waterfronts. 

Pittsburgh  has  ripped  out  its  hideous  river 
docks  and  lined  Its  waterfront.  Chicago  style, 
'Aith  great  stone  steps.  Excursion  boats  are 
docked  there  and  the  rivers  are  being 
cleaned,  to  make  them  fit  for  boating  and 
":wlr:imlng. 

REMAKING  RIVERTRONTS 

T.ie  Philadelphia  waterfront,  now  lined 
^ith  piers.  Is  to  become  a  park  with  restau- 
rants and  mooring  places  for  several  historic 

5h*pS. 

Washington  Is  remaking  its  riverfront  Into 
a  place  of  recreation,  and  sf)  is  Detroit. 

The  new  Philadelphia  also  will  have  green 
WttUways  wiindenng  through  the  city  and 
p. anted  with  trees  and  flowers  At  the  end 
of  -aiese  •,  i.^tas.  p.,int.s  (-f  hist(jric  Interest 
Wiil  beck  jii  ii\p  Wttiker 

In  it»s  n.jfit  intensely  built  sections,  the 
new  American  city  will  achieve  a  beauty,  a 
handsoinene.'^s.  an  urbanity  that  In  the  past 
was  generally  reserved  for  parks  or  public 
piac«?s.  No  part  of  the  new  city  is  to  be 
who.iy  .surrendered   to  masonry  and  asphalt. 

This  does  not  mean  there  will  be  wide 
open  spaces  There  will  not  be.  except  where 
a  Wiiterwiv  pr-^vsents  the.m  free  But  small 
area.i  will  be  used  to  give  a  sense  of  spacious- 
ness and  tranquility;  In  a  liberal  way  these 
areas  will  become  "outdoor  living  rooms   ' 

THE    CATEWAT    CENTER 

There  will  be  plazas  at  lower  levels,  courts 
and  mails  at  street  level,  and  arcades  above. 
Throughout  there  will  be  planters  filled  with 
flowers  and  often  trees.  Fountains  and 
shallow  pools  will  mirror  the  building  and 
street  scene. 

Tc.is  is  the  setUng  of  Pittsburgh's  Gateway 
Center.  Its  tall  metal  buUdlixgs  are  sur- 
rounded by  gardens  and  trees,  and  look  down 
upon   a  fountain  In  a  wide  pool.     The  en- 


trance to  Detroit's  new  Consolidated  Gas  Co. 
building  will  b«  over  a  wide  span  across  a 
reflecting  pool. 

The  plazas  frequently  will  be  decoratlvely 
paved.  Pittsburgh's  beautifully  planted 
Mellon  Park  Is  paved  In  patterned  black  and 
white.  A  Persian  carpet  design  filled  with 
glowing  color  and  ornaments  will  aet  oflT 
Washington's   new   Southwest  Mall. 

"There  also  will  be  places  to  sit.  a  simple 
amenity  that  most  US  clUea  now  lack. 
Plans  for  the  new  city  also  call  for  sidewalks 
and  plaza  cafes  where  people  may  linger  and 
enjoy  the  life  around  them. 

WALKS    CNDERCROUND 

Arcades  will  not  only  provide  shelter 
against  sun  and  rain  but  will  frame  views 
that  the  designers  want  to  emphasize. 

Frequently  there  will  be  underground 
walkways  and  concourses  providing  sheltered 
access  to  subways  and  transit  stations. 
New  York  has  already  applied  this  principle 
and  Philadelphia  has  such  a  new  concourse 
in  use. 

Parking  In  the  central  city  will  quite  gen- 
erally be  underground,  as  In  Chicago's 
Grant  Park  garage. 

Almost  all  large  U.S.  cities  are  planning 
similar  renewal  projects,  but  the  result  will 
not  be  uniformity. 

The  new  use  of  waterfronts  varies,  with 
distinctive  results.  Ocean  fronU.  river 
fronts,  lake  fronts  natiually  differ  and  when 
they  become  an  integral  part  of  the  city  in- 
stead of  a  neglected  edge,  they  Immediately 
give  each  city  Its  own  form  and  profile. 

A   CITT    or   MITAL 

Technology,  contrary  to  all  predictions, 
also  Is  contributing  to  variety.  Nowhere  U 
this  seen  more  strikingly  than  In  Pittsburgh. 
Nearly  all  of  the  major  new  buildings  there 
have  curtain  walls  of  either  steel  or  alumi- 
num. In  using  metals  on  which  Its  major 
Industries  are  founded  Pltteburgh  is  becom- 
ing outstandingly  a  city  of  metal. 

New  York  is  continuing  its  development 
as  a  city  of  towers,  some  of  them  magnifi- 
cent; but  the  run  of  them,  IX  anyone  picks 
them  out  from  the  mass,  are  as  awkward, 
angular,  and  graceless  as  any  large  buildings 
ever  contrived  for  a  city 

Philadelphia's  union  of  the  simple  dignity 
of  its  colonial  past  with  the  steel  and  glass 
of  this  era  promises  a  unique  result.  Wash- 
ington also  is  maintaining  Its  own  combina- 
tion of  monumentallty  with  quiet,  small 
houses  on  tree  shaded  streets. 

Detroit  In  Its  rebuilding  is  becoming  the 
motor  capital  In  appearance  as  well  as  In 
economics.  Its  highways  curve  visibly  and 
boldly:  the  parking  areas  are  so  extensive 
the  buildings  seem  like  islands  In  their 
midst,  and  a  hole  poked  through  almost  any 
new  area  would  reveal  an  underground 
garage. 

■The  great  American  tour  should  be  much 
more  interesUng  in  the  future  than  in  ths 
past.  And  so  should  life  In  a  city.  If  the 
new.  emerging  cities  realize  their  potentials, 
U.S.  suburbs  may  l<.*e  some  oX  their 
attraction. 

I  From  the  Chicago  Sun -Times.  Nov   18,  1959) 

DowNTOWK    USA.:    Nirw    York's    Chanuino 

Pactc 

(By  Ruth  Moore) 

New  York,  like  Rome,  was  not  built  In  a 
day.  It  took  more  than  300  years  to  trans- 
form the  little  village  of  New  Amsterdam 
Into  a  modern  metropolis. 

And  yet  that  city  with  its  populaUon  of 
8  million  and  Its  masses  of  steel  and  masonry 
that  can  be  compared  only  to  a  range  of 
mountains,  is  being  rebuilt  In  a  day  rela- 
tively speaking. 

The  pace  Is  dizzying  and  the  extent  nearly 
inconceivable  to  both  resident  and  visitor. 
Only  the  atatistlcs  can  make  it  compre- 
hensible. 
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since  th«  end  of  World  War  II  New  York 
has  built  or  Is  building  133  office  buildings 
They  thrust  their  towers  into  the  sky  at  a 
rate  that  changes  the  lamed  skyline  like  the 
shifting  of  a  mirage,  and  they  have  provided 
44.500.000  square  feet  of  new  office  space. 

To  reallZ"'  what  this  means,  compare  It  to 
Chicago  In  the  same  period  Chicago  has 
added  or  Ir  adding  12  new  office  buildings 
with  about  2.500,000  square  feet  of  fio<jr 
spnce — 2.50<),000  to  New  York's  44  500.000 

The  myriad  office  buildings  though,  are 
only  a  purt  of  New  York's  rebuilding 
Grouped  around  them  are  300  new  privately 
built  apartment  houses  Another  139  are 
under  construction.  Private  developers, 
using  land  cleared  under  the  national  urban 
renewal  program,  and  the  public  housing 
authority  liave  constructed  a  total  of  245 
more 

One  more  set  of  figures  is  necessary  to  con- 
vey the  fan'  nstlc  scope  of  this  building  boom 
Tlie  97  office  buildings  and  the  300  completed 
apartment  structures  will  have  an  assessed 
valuation  of  $1,285  000.000.  and  pay  the  city 
$51  600.000  In  taxes  In  1959-00.  Another  $1 
billion  in  l»ederal.  State  and  local  funds  Is 
going  into  the  urb«n  renewal  projects 
Wealth — and  debt — are  being  piled  up  almost 
as  rapidly  us  the  buildings 

No  figures,  however,  can  convey  the  pic- 
ture, the  resllty.  the  surprise,  the  noise,  the 
hubbub,  and  the  change  of  this  remaking 
of  a  giant  city 

Along  Park  Avenue  from  flOth  to  4eth — 
where  Grand  Central  Terminal  spans  the 
boulevard— stand  12  major  new  buildings 
The  steel  lor  the  Union  Carbide  Building. 
occupying  i  complete  block  on  the  west  side 
of  the  avenue  from  47th  to  48th.  already  h.ns 
stretched  up  to  Its  lull  52  sforles 

Only  a  block  away  a  fence  encloses  the 
excavation  for  another  big  office  building 
and  in  the  next  block,  between  51st  and  52d. 
the  foundation  is  golug  in  for  the  multimil- 
lion-dollar  Hanover  Bank  Building. 

Acroas  the  aueet,  between  52d  and  53d,  Is 
the  recently  completed  surpassingly  beauti- 
ful Seagram  Buildmg.  designed  by  Chicago 
architect  Ludwlg  Mies  van  der  Rohe.  Ad- 
joining It  between  .S3d  and  54th  workmen 
are  clambering  high  over  the  hune  steel 
frame  of  the  new  First  National  City  Bank 

The  wreckers'  chutes  are  up  and  the  debris 
is  tumbling  down  as  several  more  apartment 
buildings  t  lat  made  Park  Avenue  a  symbol 
and  synonjm  of  luxury  in  living  are  being 
demolished  for  still  more  new  office  buildings. 

The  famed  Marguery.  a  four-square  palace 
hotel  apartment  enclosing  an  elegant  green 
courtyard,  was  torn  down  to  make  way  for 
the  Union  Carbide  Building,  and  the  days  of 
No  277.  a  similar  luxury  structure  on  the 
other  side  of  the  avenue,  are  numbered. 

Of  all  th€  buildings  that  once  solidly  lined 
these  14  blocks  of  the  famed  street  only  the 
Waldorf  Aitoria.  four  other  hotels,  the 
Racquet  Club  and  St.  Bartholomew's  Church 
will  remain   after   next  year 

"New  Yo-k  is  not  sentimental  about  its 
buildings.'  said  Gerald  Sklan.  vice  president 
of  Webb  A-  Knapp.  Inc  .  the  gigantic  firm 
which,  wltr  its  $700  million  in  contracts,  is 
the  biggest  develojDer  in  the  rebuilding  of 
New  York. 

In  New  York  this  remaking  of  the  city 
has  uprootid  the  rich — ^the  occupants  of  the 
10-.  12-.  arid  20-room  apartments  on  Park, 
as  well  as  the  slum  dwellers. 

One  wealthy  old  lady  had  a  64-room 
apartment."  recalled  Gordon  MacEtonald.  re- 
search dlre<  tor  of  the  New  York  Real  Estate 
Board. 

The  relentless  clatter  of  the  pneumatic 
drills  fills  the  day^and  sometimes  the 
night — with  din. 

Up  and  d  jwn  every  cross  street  new  apart- 
nient  and  office  buildings  are  going  up.  or 
shine  with  the  newness  of  the  last  few  years. 
New  windows  marked  with  the  builder's  big 
^*hite  X  arc  everywhere.    So  are  rental  signs. 


"We  are  renting"  proclaims  the  signs 
"New  alr-condltloned.  luxurious.  IS-story 
corner  building.  3  rooms  from  $188  '  An- 
other says.  "Unsurpassed  by  any  standard  of 
comparison,  cooperative,  three  spacious 
rooms,  high  ceilings,  wood-burning  fire- 
places, price.  $20,880.  anntial  maintenance. 
$2,320"  A  third  says  "Walk  to  your  office 
Price   $6,900     maintenance.   $206    a   month   ' 

Walk  to  your  office — that  is  the  clue 
About  70  percent  of  the  new  office  and  apart- 
ment construction  Is  within  a  five-  or  six- 
block  radius  of  Grand  Central  Terminal. 

The  suburbanites  who  work  for  the  big 
corporations  occupying  the  new  office  btilld- 
Ings  come  In  to  Grand  Central  and  can  walk 
to  their  offices  In  a  few  minutes  The  new 
apartments  enable  the  In-towncrs  to  walk 
to  work,  too 

But  the  growing  building  boom  Is  far 
from  confined  to  the  Grand  Central  circle 
Fifth  Avenue  Is  lined  with  new  buildings 
ranging  from  the  38-8tory  Tlshman  Building 
at  666  to  the  blue-green  glass-sheathed  and 
Jewel-like  Corning  Glass  Co.  Building 

Sixth,  too — the  Avenue  of  the  Americas — 
is  undergoing  a  mett^morphosls  Once  the 
dim  back  street  center  of  delicatessens,  pet 
shops  and  laundries,  it  is  being  transformed 
Across  from  Rockefeller  Center  at  51st.  the 
48-story  Time-Life  Building  Is  nearlng  com- 
pletion. 

TOOTS  SHOR'S  IS  GONE,  TOO 

Adjoining  it  in  the  51st  to  52d  block  about 
half  the  steel  is  in  place  for  the  42-Rtory 
Eqviitable  Life  Assurance  Society  Building 
On  the  opF>oslte  side  of  the  street,  parallel- 
ing Rockefeller  Center,  workmen  are  wreck- 
ing the  Toots  Shor  Restaurant,  the  last 
building  on  the  site  that  will  be  occtipled 
by  the  enormous  new  Zeckendorf  Hotel  (Wil- 
liam Zeckendorf  is  the  president  of  Webb  A: 
Knapp  I. 

Downtown  in  the  financial  district,  the 
new  60-6tory  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  Build- 
ing, has  already  altered  the  serrated  skyline 
so  familiar  to  all  those  arriving  In  New  York 
by  ship. 

The  city  Is  btiilding  and  building— East 
Side,  West  Side,  all  around  the  town. 
Around  the  United  Nations  on  the  busy  East 
River  one  luxurious  apartment  structure 
after   another   is  going  up. 

Under  title  I  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
9 '2  acres  of  the  slums  that  occupied  part  of 
this  now  choice  area  have  been  torn  out.  and 
1.140  new  ajxiriment  vinits  overlooking  the 
East  River.  New  York  University  and  Belle- 
vue  Hospital  are  being  built  after  many  de- 
lays. 

Farther  downtown,  toward  the  tip  of  the 
island,  great  new  clusters  of  cooperative 
apartments,  which  genviinely  are  achieving 
middle-Income  rentals,  have  completely 
changed  the  character  and  appearance  of 
another  large  section  of  the  East  Side  (This 
story  will  be  told  In  another  article.) 

West  Side,  along  the  Hudson  River,  a  new 
city  Is  obliterating  much  of  the  dingy  past 
From  60th  to  70th.  blocks  have  been  cleared 
for  the  city's  unprecedented  cultural  devel- 
opment. Lincoln  Center.  (This  story,  too. 
will  be  reported  In  another  article  In  this 
series. I  At  the  other  end  of  Central  Park, 
public  housing  and  the  new  Park  West  Vil- 
lage on  title  I  land  are  remaking  about  a 
dozen  blocks 

Altogether  New  York  City  has  13  active 
slum  clearance  project  under  title  I  with  a 
Federal  grant  of  $156  million. 

Chicago  In  contrast  has  a  commitment  of 
$92  million  for  clearance  and  conservation. 
Wlih  this  money,  and  local  and  State  funds. 
200  acres  of  slums  out  of  the  city's  7.000 
that  are  substandard  are  being  cleared.  Pri- 
vate developers  are  scheduled  to  spend  $423 
million  rebuilding  much  of  this  land  with 
new  housing  for  21.913  families,  and  with 
some  new  Industry. 


TINGED  wrrH  SCANDAL.  CRmcrsM 
The  title  I  program  has  not  been  with- 
out scandal,  or  at  least  serious  criticism. 
Unlike  Chicago  and  all  the  other  large  cities. 
New  YcM-k's  slum  clearance  committee — 
headed  by  the  famed  bulldozer  of  public 
servants.  Robert  Moses— has  not  iUelf  han- 
dled relocation  and  demolition.  Areas  were 
turned  over  to  developers  on  the  day  the 
committee  finally  took  title  to  them. 

One  developer  turned  out  to  be  an  asso- 
ciate of  mobster  Frank  Costello.  Three  other 
sponsors  sold  out  after  several  years  of  col- 
lecting rents  on  the  slum  properties  and 
doing  nothing  about  moving  people  or  tear- 
ing out  the  condemned  buildings.  The 
newspapers  also  have  charged  that  certain 
architects   and   contractors  are  favored. 

Moses  has  answered  that  he  does  not  like 
sponsors  with  dubious  antecedents,  but  that 
few  top  investors  are  willing  to  go  Into  a 
field  so  filled  with  mud  and  pitfalls  Moses 
also  emphasizes  that  things  are  getting  done 
in  New  York  and  that  the  attack  on  the  poli- 
cies producing  the  action  will  make  title  I 
a  "dead  duck" 

Scandals  or  not.  the  slum  clearance  pro- 
gram and  private  building  together  are 
changing  the  face  of  New  York  to  an  in- 
credible degree.  Large  sections,  though  cer- 
Ulnly  not  all  of  New  York,  literally  are  a 
new  city. 

This  new  city  Is  not  the  city  of  which 
planners  dream  except  In  spots  The  beau- 
tiful Seagram  building  stands  back  on  n 
spacious  plaz;i.  with  its  bronze  and  glass 
majesty  and  Its  accenting  willow  trees  mir- 
rored in  two  shallow  reflecting  pools. 

The  nearby  Lever  House  with  its  fine 
masses  and  reflecting  faces  of  blue-green 
glass,  its  green  planted  courtyards  and  vme- 
draped  terraces  is  also  like  the  fruition  of 
some  vision  of  what  the  city  should  be 

But  most  of  the  new  competitive  office 
buildings  and  apartments  not  only  cover 
every  possible  Inch  of  their  sites:  they  fill 
every  permissible  inch  of  the  air.  Their  up- 
per stories  are  set  back  only  the  amoimt  re- 
quired by  the  New  York  zoning  ordinance. 
As  a  result  they  resemble  a  crazy,  ugly  pile 
of  glossy  boxes,  with  the  smaller  ones  stacked 
like  steps  on  top  of   the  larger. 

AT  THE  STREET  LEVEL,  ALL  ARE  SLEEK 

Chicago,  with  a  different  kind  of  zoning 
ordinance,  has  escaped  this  kind  of  archi- 
tectural monstrosity. 

Nevertheless,  even  the  most  hideous  of  the 
new  buildings  are  sleek  and  liixiirioiis  at 
the  street  level  and  they  mercifully  merge 
Into  the  mountain  base  that  is  New  Ydrk. 
Sheer  mass  tends  to  obscure  their  deficien- 
cies, if  you  don't  look  up,  and  attains  Its 
own  Impressiveness 

The  new  New  York  that  is  emerging  is 
even  more  Intensively  built  than  In  the  past. 
It  is  unique  In  the  degree  to  which  It  brings 
together  In  one  concetitrnted,  accessible, 
walkable  area  all  the  essentials  and  desir- 
ables that  have  drawn  people  together  in 
clusters  since  the  first  villages  were  formed 
some  7.000  years  ago.  Specifically,  the  city 
provides  a  living,  good  shelter,  human  com- 
pany and  a  prodigious  array  of  shops  and 
things  to  do  for  edification  or  fun. 

In  Manhattan  it  is  all  rolled  into  one. 
While  Chicago  and  most  other  cities  are 
talking  about  providing  enrichment  and  the 
best  in  living  quarters  for  their  central 
areas,  New  York  has  achieved  this  exciting 
amalgam. 

How  Is  it  being  done?  How  can  it  be 
done? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  probably 
is  "by  the  auto,  through  inverse  effect." 
The  fantastic  New  York  traffic  Jams  made  it 
necessary  to  bring  everything  close  together. 
The  gatherlng-ln  was  not  planned,  it  was 
required.  Just  as  the  auto  created  the  poet- 
w.ir  stiburbs.  so  Its  congestion  Is  prompting 
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the  building  of  a  new  kind  oj  city,  a  city 
where  you  walk  or  take  unly  a  short  cab  ride 
v^  places. 

The  greatest  concentration  thus  Is  rsiakir.g 
a  more  accessible  city.  Instead  of  the  h'jpe- 
lesfiy  choked  and  dyin^  o;.e  that  rnai.y 
prophet.";  predicted. 

The  new  bulldiiit:  say  the  e.xperts.  has 
been  made  possible  by  a  new  drawing  in  of 
poopie  from  the  rest  of  the  city,  from  the 
suburbs,  from,  the  whole  country,  and  from 
the  world 

A  New  Y^)rker  li-.in?  on  83d.  not  far  from 
Fifth  Avenue,  said  I've  had  enough  of  liv- 
ing up  here.  This  fail  were  moving  into  a 
new  apartment  at  5,5: h,  only  three  blocks 
from  the  office  " 

MacDonald  and  Sk'.an  report  a  strong 
move  In  from  the  suburbs.  It  Is  bringing 
back,  they  sav  not  only  the  older  couples 
whose  children  have  grown,  but  many  of  the 
y.jung  branches  of  the  families  that  le<l  the 
trek  to  the  suburbs  SO  years  ago.  With  the 
suburbs  overf.owmi;  the  countryside,  many 
of  the  well-to-do  families  are  returning  to 
the  city 

"We  are  going  to  build  a  lot  of  new  apart- 
ments with  10  a!".d  12  rooms."  said  Sklan. 
"They  will  be  co-ops  casting  about  $10,000  a 
rcKjm  and  selli:.^'  f  -r  s.-  ■■.r.A  $100,000.  Un- 
like the  old  P?r;<  .A.fr.  >■  .ipartments  they 
will  have  dowr.s*,urs  dining  rooms  and  the 
buiidinxs    will    f'.;rnish   maid   service." 

The  N.itlnn  s  bitj-^e.^t  corporations,  and 
many  of  It^  sma:!er  .i.cl  middle-size  ones,  are 
n jw  centrulizlntr  t:-.»ir  .Pes  In  New  York — 
in  the  new  prestige  bu.idincs, 

"During  the  w  tr  "  said  MacDonald,  "there 
was  .^  lot  of  decen'railzatlon.  Now  with  Chl- 
cagj  or  any  o'her  big  plant  center  reachable 
in  a  few  h  lurs  bv  pi  me  the  corporations  are 
keeping  their  pxecutlves  here  and  sending 
them  out  for  a  day  or  a  few  days  at  a  time 
to  take  care  of  brar.ch  business  " 

J  TTRMS    COMING    BACK    ALSO 

One    not    u:.:yDic,i;    New    York    executive 


regularly    spe:.di    T-..t'>cldy    in    Chicago. 


He 


lives  in  New  Yjrk. 

Sjme  of  the  b;*;  cuo.paiues  which  moved 
to  the  suburbs  also  are  finding  it  necessary 
to  reopen  New  York  oflBces.  MacDonald  also 
explains  that  with  the  new  electronic  com- 
puting machinery,  firms  which  formerly  kept 
their  accounting  departments  in  side  street 
bui.dlr.gs  renting  for  $2  or  $3  a  square  foot 
now  need  less  room  and  are  bringing  them 
ir.t  the  new  functionally  arranged  offices 
in  the  new  buildings. 

The  United  Nations  has  increased  the  de- 
mand fjr  New  York  office  and  apartment 
space 

With  It  all  the  new  buildings  are  rented 
on  long-term  leases  long  before  the  first 
p  wer  shovel  scoops  out  the  first  bite  of 
ground. 

"No  money  is  made  available  for  a  new 
building  unle.ss  .ea.-.es  have  been  signed,  " 
explained  MacDoii.i.a 

Despite  the  Hi  i.^-*-  office  buildings  and 
the  684  new  p..)..  a:. a  private  apartment 
buildings  bu:.-,  a:.;l  i-.^utldlng.  the  vacancy 
rate  Is  less  tiian  J  perLcnt,  real  estate  board 
figures  show. 

With  such  a  demand  for  the  new  central 
space  and  city,  builders  can  easily  afford  to 
tear  down  even  the  substantial  office  build- 
ing or  the  fashionable  Italian  renaissance 
style  apartment  house  built  only  18  or  20 
years  a^o.  The  continuance  of  rent  control. 
holding  down  rents  en  the  older  apartments, 
niakes  this  .ill  the  easier. 

The  new  buildings,  with  rentals  running 
upward  from  $8  a  square  foot,  produce  fi- 
nancial returns  f„ur  and  five  times  that 
of  the  former  apartments  and  office  build- 
ings. MacDonald  says. 

Thus  the  old  New  York  vanishes  In  what 
seems  like  the  blinking  of  an  eye,  and  the 
bljgest  metropolis  Is  being  remade  into  a 
new.  phenomenally  vital  and  attractive 
City. 


[Frjm  the  r;;irago  Sun-Time.s    N  iv    17    1959] 
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I  By  Ruth  Moore) 

New  York  Patrolman  William  Delaney 
looked  at  the  devastation  before  him.  The 
rubble  spread  over  several  blocks. 

Flames  feeding  on  a  waste  pile  of  dry  old 
wood  leaped  two  stories  high.  An  8-foot 
plywood  fence  enclosed  an  excavation  in 
which  the  power  shovels  huffed  and  puffed. 
Crews  of  yellow- helmeted  wTCckers  were 
working  their  way  through  the  remaining 
rows  of  dreary  old  brownstone  houses,  toward 
the  already  closed  Green  Qables  Bar  and  the 
factory  with  the  sign  "Sportswear,  Corsets, 
and  Gloves." 

"Opera  over  there,"  said  the  officer  on  the 
beat. 

"Over  there"  was  where  New  York  was  be- 
ginning the  construction  of  a  center  for  the 
performing  arts  unlike  any  other  the  world 
has  ever  seen  and  surpassing  almost  any- 
thing of  which  men  of  the  arts  and  cities 
have  dreamed. 

NEW    OPERA    BUILDING 

Where  the  rubble  spread,  a  colonnaded 
plaza  will  lead  Into  the  new  building  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera. 

To  the  right  of  the  entrance  plaza,  in  the 
block  being  excavated,  will  rise  a  great  con- 
cert hall,  a  new  home  for  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra.  To  its  left  will  stand  a  com- 
panion edifice,  a  theater  for  the  dance. 

To  the  left  of  the  opera  house.  Its  250-foot 
height  regally  exceeding  that  of  all  the 
other  buildings,  the  city  of  New  York  will 
place  a  new  park  and  bandshell  for  outdoor 
concerts.  At  the  right  and  fore  of  the  opera 
there  will  be  another  plaza.  The  opera  will 
be  framed  in  greenery. 

THREE    MORE    ADJUNCTS 

Adjoining  the  opera  and  fronting  on  the 
second,  interior  plaza  will  be  a  repertory 
theater,  and  a  library  and  museum  of  the 
arts. 

A  little  farther  to  the  right,  over  a  wide 
bridge  spanning  and  concealing  65th  Street, 
will  stand  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music,  and 
beside  It  a  new  public  high  school  of  music 

Farther  on,  blocks  of  new  apartments 
are  already  under  construction,  and  to  the 
left  Fordham  University  will  build  Its  new 
campus. 

This  Is  to  be  Lincoln  Center — officially  Lin- 
coln Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 

COST    $73    MILLION 

Unique,  costly — $75  million — and  superla- 
tive, the  center  for  the  first  time  will  bring 
together  the  greatest  performing  organiza- 
tion In  the  arts,  the  greatest  Institutions  for 
the  teaching  of  the  arts,  and  the  records 
and  evidences  of  these  arts. 

The  unprecedented  combination  will  be 
housed  In  the  finest  buildings  and  the  most 
beautiful  setting  that  can  be  devised  by  the 
country's  renowned  architects. 

A     crN'SR     fOR    THE    GREATS 

It  win  offer  New  York,  the  country  and 
the  world  not  only  the  full  seasons  of  the 
famed  organizations  that  will  make  the 
center  their  home,  but  when  they  are  on 
tour,  the  greatest  orchestras,  opera  com- 
panies, dance  and  theater  groups  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  All  of  them  are  to  bo 
Invited  to  Lincoln  Center. 

Year  around,  the  center  will  b«  alive,  pre- 
senting all  the  artistic  rlchee  of  the  world 
In  new  depth  and  scope. 

Otto  L.  Nelson,  executive  director  of  con- 
struction (he  is  known  to  Chicago  as  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  vice  president  who 
was  in  charge  of  building  Lake  Meadows), 
echoed  a  conviction  that  ■  :;.r-3  to  almost 
everyone  contemplating  the  cross  stimula- 
tion that  win  certainly  develop  from  the  cen- 
ter's combination  of  the  arts  and  the  artistic 
resources  of  the  world;  "The  whole,  we  be- 


lieve,   will    be    even    greater    than    the    sum 
of  Its  parts." 

BEYOND    ALL    OTHEJIS 

New  York's  existing  primacy  In  music,  the 
dance,  and  the  theater  bids  likely  to  be  built 
Into  a  supremacy  that  no  other  city  can 
approach.  Chicago,  second  to  New  York  in 
population  and  resources,  has  not  advanced 
beyond  the  merest  suggestion  that  an  arts 
center  could  be  built  between  the  proposed 
City  Hall  civic  center  and  the  Chicago  River. 

New  York's  about-to-be-born  arts  center 
represents  the  combined  efforts  of  the  mem- 
ber Institutions,  government,  civic  leaders 
and  the  people  generally. 

It  had  Its  beginning  In  1055  when  the  Phil- 
harmonic was  Informed  that  Its  rented  home, 
famed  Carnegie  Hall,  would  be  torn  down  In 
a  few  years  to  make  way  for  an  office  build- 
ing.    The  symphony  had  to  find  a  new  home. 

At  the  same  time  the  Metropolitan  wanted 
a  new  building.  The  old  opera  house  had  a 
long  tradition  and  a  nostalgic  charm,  but 
only  2.600  of  Its  3,600  seaU  offered  &  full 
view  of  the  stage.  It  could  not  be  alr-con- 
dltloned  and  had  to  stand  Idle  in  the  sum- 
mer. P\irthermore  Its  backstage  facilities 
were  archaic;  It  had  no  space  ioi  the  storage 
of  scenery.  For  20  years  the  Met  had  talked 
of  a  new  building. 

Robert  Moses,  chairman  of  the  Mayor's 
slum  clearance  committee,  stepp>ed  In  at 
this  Juncture,  offering  land  to  the  opera  and 
orchestra  in  the  Lincoln  Center  urban  re- 
newal project.  They  could  have  It  at  vacant 
land  prices.  The  two  quite  promptly  de- 
cided to  make  the  bold  move. 

No  major  cultural  or  artistic  organizations 
had  ever  occupied  the  deteriorated  14-acre 
triangle  stretching  from  62d  to  66th.  about  a 
block  west  of  the  southwest  corner  of  Central 
Park. 

TRANSPORTATION    CONVXNIINT 

The  city  had  built  Its  new  coliseum — con- 
vention hall — only  two  blocks  away,  and  the 
area  was  served  by  subway  and  every  other 
form  of  transportation. 

As  planning  discussions  began,  the  Met 
and  Philharmonic  leaders  could  not  escape 
the  conviction  that  a  more  inclusive  arts 
center  would  be  highly  effective.  An  ex- 
ploratory committee  was  set  up  under  the 
chairmanship  of  John  D.  Rockefeller  III. 
chairman  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 
This  was  In  October  1965. 

Thorough  studies  were  made.  It  was  soon 
decided  that  the  center  should  Include  all 
the  major  arts  of  live  i>erformance.  educa- 
tional Institutions  for  training  in  the  arts, 
and  a  museum  and  library. 

CINTTR   BtrrS   THE   LAND 

A  nonprofit  corporation  was  formed  In 
1956,  a  campaign  for  $75  million  was 
launched,  and  a  Federal-city  grant  of  $6.- 
675,000  was  obtained  for  street  widening, 
construction  of  the  public  plazas  and  under- 
ground parking. 

In  1958  Lincoln  Center  paid  $4,484,677  for 
Its  site  and  took  title  to  Its  real   estate. 

In  the  old  brownstones  that  occupied  most 
of  the  site  lived  1.647  tenants,  most  of  them 
Puerto  Rlcan  fiunillea.  The  commercial 
buildings  held  383  tenants. 

Under  New  York  policy— a  much  criti- 
cized one — the  developer  handles  relocation. 
The  center's  real  estate  agents  set  out  to  find 
standard  new  homes  for  the  displaced  fam- 
ilies, but  they  also  offered  them  bonuses  of 
$275  to  $600.  plus  moving  expenses  if  they 
would  relocate  themselves  In  demonstrably 
standard  homes  By  June  15,  1959,  87  per- 
cent had  moved 

On  May  14,  1959.  President  Baenhower 
turned  the  first  spade  of  earth.  Prom  tlie 
beginning  of  discussions  to  ground  breaking 
bad  taken  only  S',  years. 

FACXD   COtTBT  CHALLINGEa 

Although  the  speed  seems  dazzling  to  Chi- 
cago and  would  Imply  smooth  sailing,  for- 
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mdable  obstacles  had  to  be  overcome.  Three 
court  challerges  were  filed. 

Raising  $7.)  million,  an  amount  far  exc^Pd- 
Ing  anything  ever  b»t  re  ii  ki(i  :  ^r  •  f  \»-r- 
formlng  art-s,  was  liir  ?r  -m  eaj-y  .So  l.^r 
$17  million  has  been  piec-'^i  .'^  .xt-een  fovui- 
datlons.  most  of  them  t;  .;.g  .utslde  their 
programs"  hive  made  grants  of  $27,792,300. 
Of  this  amount  $22,500,000  came  from  the 
Rockefeller  and  Ford  Foundations. 

Sixty-nlne  corpwrailons  have  given  $4,510.- 
000  and  23  i)atrons.  $13,625,000.  As  one  of 
the  patrons,  the  chairman.  John  Rockefeller, 
contributed  15  million  personally  Mrs.  V. 
Beaumont  A  len  made  a  gift  of  $3  million 
toward  the  Ilepertory  Theater. 

Bjlnglng  together  the  constituent  Institu- 
tions also  tock  rare  tact  and  problem -solving 
The  Met.  the  Philharmonic,  and  JullUard 
had  deep-ro-Dted  traditions  and  cherished 
their  Indepe  idencc.  They  were  capable  of 
as  much  temperament  as  any  of  their  prima 
donnas. 

Each  constituent  Institution  will  remain 
an  Independtnt  entity.  It  will  have  full  ar- 
tistic autonomy  and  raise  all  its  own  operat- 
ing funds.  It  will  rent  Its  new  building  from 
the  center  and  share  in  the  center  manage- 
ment. 

The  center  thus  has  taken  over  full  re- 
sponsibility for  raising  all  money  for  the 
new  bulldlng:8  and  building  them.  Beyond 
this  it  ha«  accepted  It  as  its  obligation  to 
bring  about  tJie  creative  advancement  of  the 
performing  arts.  It  Is  far  more  than  a  land- 
lord. 

JUILLIASO  CHANCCB  POLICT 

In  furtheriince  of  this  end.  the  center  felt 
that  Juilliard  should  change  Its  historic 
policy  and  confine  Itself  to  graduate  educa- 
tion. Juilliard  agreed.  The  noted  school 
also  agreed,  t'ecause  the  center  believed  that 
training  In  drama  should  be  a  part  of  the 
arts  complex,  to  set  up  a  new  drama  division. 

Councils  were  organized  for  the  dance  and 
repertory,  and  the  center  is  nursing  them 
along  until  they  develop  into  full-fledged 
Institutions. 

Eiich  institution,  as  an  essential  part  of 
obuming  the  finest  building  in  the  world, 
the  only  building  It  needs  and  wanu.  selected 
Its  own  architect. 

The  initial  studies  by  the  chosen  archi- 
tects—Harrison ti  Abramovltz.  chief  archi- 
tects of  the  United  Nations.  Philip  Johnson, 
Pletro  Belluschl,  Eero  Saarlnen,  and  Skid- 
more,  Owlngs  &  Merrill— differed  widely. 
Each  of  the  seven  building  designs  had  Its 
own  style,  with  one  study  showing  the  stage 
section  of  the  opera  rising  Into  a  giant  tall 
fin.  Order  and  coordination  obviously  were 
needed. 

ARCHmECTS'    PLANS   UNITIED 

They  were  obtained  The  architects  now 
have  unified  their  plans  by  squaring  all  the 
buildings  and  facing  them  with  60-foot-hlgh 
colonnaded  porticos.  The  great  rows  of  col- 
umns, the  models  Indicate,  will  give  the  en- 
tire center  a  Greek  symmetry  and  order,  a 
beauty  so  clear  and  present  that  It  promises 
to  stir  the  least  Impressionable  beholder. 

Tlie  20-foot-wlde  porticos  also  will  pro- 
vide sheltered  walkways  from  building  to 
building  and  almost  Ideal  gathering  places 
for  entering  or  leaving  audiences  or  for  be- 
tween-acts  promen.idlng. 

There  also  will  be  restaurants,  under- 
ground parking  and  shops  to  contribute  to 
t:^e  usability  of  thU  remarkable  center. 

All  about  the  center  a  new  kind  of  city 
Is  being  built,  a  city  in  which  homes  and 
offlcea  and  shops  mingle  In  a  new  amalgam 
triat  is  overcoming  congestion  by  shortening 
distance.  Lincoln  Center  will  add  to  It  the 
enrichment  of  the  performing  arts,  the 
■pogee  of  the  best  the  city  can  offer,  and 
that  only  the  city  can  offer. 


[Prom  the  Cl.icap  .  Sun-"nme6,  Nov  18.  1959] 

Downtown    USA:    How   New   York    Hnrs 

MIDDLE  Class  on  Horih.iNG 

(By  Ruth  Moore) 

New  York  is  a  city  of  the  rich.  It's  also 
a  city  of  the  poor.  Now,  by  building  middle- 
Income  housing  on  a  new  scale.  It  is  trying 
to  make  certain  that  it  does  not  become  a 
city  of  the  rich  and   the  poor  alone. 

New  York  has  recognized  that  It  cannot 
thrive  with  only  the  upper  and  lower  eco- 
nomic crusts.  A  city  must  have  white  collar 
workers,  little  business  men.  and  skilled 
workers  to  man  business  and  Industry,  to 
pay  taxes,  and  to  buy  In  its  stores. 

As  in  all  other  large  cities,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  such  middle-income  families, 
and  particularly  the  younger  ones,  have 
deserted  New  York  for  the  suburbs.  Many 
did  not  want  to  become  commuters.  They 
left — and  are  continuing  to  leave — primarily 
because  attractive  housing  was  available  at 
a  manageable  cc<t  with  FHA-lnsured  loans, 
low  downpayments.  big  mortsages  and  mod- 
erate monthly  payments. 

not  enough  in  CITT 

Similar  housing  was  not  easily  to  be  had 
In  the  city  Although  the  national  urban 
renewal  program  has  built  some  moderate 
rental  housing  In  New  York — comparable  to 
Lake  Meadows  and  Prairie  Shores  In  Chi- 
cago— New  York  now  sees  that  it  Is  not 
enough.  The  city  and  State  are  going  to  step 
In  and  go  much   further. 

Two  huge  programs,  unmatched  anywhere 
el.'^e  In  the  country,  have  been  set  up  to 
build  unprecedented  numbers  of  pleasant, 
livable  city  apartments  that  will  rent  for 
$75  to  $  1 50  a  month . 

So  far  12.500  units  have  been  built  and 
40.000  more  are  planned. 

One  of  these  programs  is  based  on  the  old 
liberal-rooted,  labor -oriented  cooperative 
movement.  The  other  will  be  primarily  the 
work  of  private  enterprise,  an  outgrowth  of 
Gov  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller's  task  force 
on  middle  Income  housing.  Both  are  based 
on  Government  assistance. 

section  transformed 

The  tall,  well-built  co-op  apartments  al- 
ready stretch  for  blocks  along  New  York's 
lower  East  Side.  With  their  gardens  and 
curving  walks,  playgrounds,  and  parking 
areas  they  have  completely  transformed  this 
section  of  the  city. 

Along  the  East  River,  with  its  busy  parade 
of  ships  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  stand 
the  1,672  units  of  Cooperative  Village,  spon- 
sored by  the  United  Housing  Foundation,  a 
federation  of  housing  oiganlzatlons,  and  the 
International  Ladies  Garment  Workers 
Union. 

Just  beyond  are  the  1.000  units  of  Amal- 
gamated Dwellings  and  HlUman  Homes,  and 
the  partly  completed  1,728  units  of  Seward 
Park  Homes. 

A    SUPERB    VIEW 

A  Village  apartment  has  a  superb  view 
of  the  river,  exactly  the  view  shared  a  little 
farther  uptown  by  the  United  Nations  and 
some  of  the  city's  superluxury  apartments. 
It  also  has  an  outlook,  often  from  a  balcony 
(two-thirds  of  the  apartments  have  bal- 
conies) over  the  whole  dazzling  city,  famed 
skyline  and  all. 

Rooms  are  spacious,  as  apartment  rooms  go. 
In  a  typical  one-bedroom  apartment  a  foyer 
leads  into  the  living  room,  a  hall  into  the 
bedroom,  bath,  and  kitchen.  A  dining  area 
adjoins  the  kitchen. 

THE    rental    range 

For  what  is  offered,  rentals  might  reach 
Into  the  stratosphere  and  do  so  in  the  up- 
river  competitive  buildings. 

Actually  the  rental  is  $73  a  month,  with  a 
downpayment  of  $2,200.  Other  rentals  range 
from  $51  to  $150  a  month,  with  downpay- 
mcnts  from  $975  to  about  $4,000  for  three 


bedrooms  and  terraces.  The  downpaymcnts 
supply  20  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
buildings. 

Comparisons  are  risky,  but  a  comparable 
one-bedroom  apartment  at  Lake  Me.Tdows  or 
Prairie  Shores  would  cost  ab  ut  $lio  a 
month. 

Chicago,  however,  requires  no  down  pav- 
ments.  Assuming  that  a  New  York  co-op 
tenant-owner  could  earn  about  $10  a  month 
if  he  Invested  his  $2,200  downpayment  at 
51,  percent,  his  monthly  cost  Is  therefore 
brought  to  about  $83.  An  $83  out-of-pocket 
expense  for  housing  as  compared  to  $110. 
The  difference  is  significant. 

magic  didn't  do  it 

New  York's  Impressive  achievement  Is  not 
the  result  of  legerdemain.  It  is  made  pos- 
sible in  large  part  by  adding  a  measure  of 
tax  abatement  to  the  writedown  in  land 
costs  and  the  limited  profits  used  to  hold 
down  costs  at  Lake  Meadows  and  Prulrle 
Shores. 

Most  of  the  co-ope  pay  the  city  of  New 
York  only  the  same  amount  of  taxes  for- 
merly collected  from  the  slums  they  replaced. 
Chicago  has  no  such  tax  concession;  In  fact 
such  an  arrangement  is  barred  by  the  State 
constitution. 

New  York's  cooperative  housing  had  lt^  '.r- 
ginnlngs  back  In  the  1920s  when  Sidney 
Hillman.  president  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers,  called  ujjon  his  union  to 
get  into  housing  to  dispel  once  and  for  all 
the  fiction  that  decent  living  is  only  for  the 
privileged. 

He  put  a  young  labor  leader.  Abraham  E. 
Kazan,  in  charge  of  the  construction.  In 
1927,  Amalgamated  Homes  were  built  on  a 
beautiful  site  in  the  Bronx  looking  out  over 
the  H  jdson  River  and  a  park. 

The  original  350  units  were  exp.nnded  in 
1931  and  again  In  1941,  1947.  and  1950.  To- 
day 1.450  families  live  In  the  apartments, 
which  are  Just  as  handsome  as  when  the  first 
units  were  built  32  years  ago. 

In  1927  the  rents  for  the  first  apartments 
averaged  $11  a  room  with  a  $500-a-room 
downpayment  and  today  they  average  $12. 
with  downpaymcnts  still  at  $500.  Rentals 
for  the  newer  buildings  run  about  $15  a 
room  and  require  a  $626-a-room  down- 
payment. 

in  1928  Hillman  thought  that  the  time 
had  come  for  the  union  to  take  on  a  new 
housing  Job. 

"There  Is  enough  power  In  •'  '  .;>or  move- 
ment to  abolish  slums."  he   ::.-;ited. 

Again  Kazan  was  put  in  charge,  and  the 
Amalgamated  Dwellings  were  built  on  the 
lower  East  Side.  The  rent  was  $12.25  a 
room;  downpayment  $500  a  room. 

The  depression  and  the  war  halted  build- 
ing, but  in  1949  Kazan  saw  a  new  opportu- 
nity in  the  National  Housing  Act  of  that 
year. 

Under  Utle  I,  the  city,  with  the  Federal 
Government  paying  two-thirds  of  the  cost, 
was  permitted  to  clear  slums  and  resell  the 
land  to  developers  at  the  equivalent  of  va- 
cant land  prices.  Hillman  Homes  were 
built  under  title  I. 

The  lines  of  people  applying  for  apart- 
ments, with  the  required  $500  in  hand, 
stretched  for  blocks.  Unquestionably,  more 
housing  of  the  kind  was  needed.  Better  or- 
ganization  also   was   necessary. 

All  of  the  organizations  Interested  In 
housing  were  then  brought  together  In  the 
United  Housing  Foundation,  with  Kazan  aa 
its  executive  vice  president. 

The  United  Housing  Foundation  Is  pri- 
marily an  educational  organization  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  cooperatives. 
At  the  same  time  It  has  a  strong  subsidiary. 
Community  Services.  Inc..  which  offers  ex- 
ecutive direction  on  a  contract  basis  to  any 
union  or  group   wanting   to  build   a  co-op. 

United  Housing  Foundation  also  may  start 
projects  of  Ite  own.  It  supplies  Invaluable 
initiative    and    know-how.    and    holds    cost* 
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down    by    acting    as    1?.^    own    gT.fral    con- 

Under  Its  leadership  '\\f  Village  wa.s  built 
Se*ard  Homes  were  strtX'ffKl.  and  a  huge 
i  000  unit  project.  Warba^se  Homes,  started 
.:i  Br^xjltlyn,  A  coni-ruct  has  been  signed 
f.r  another  title  I  project,  2.817  units  near 
'h«  New  Yorfc  Pennsylvania  Station. 

But  construction  coPts  are  rising,  and  New 
Y  Tics  Board  of  Estimate  i.s  bekr;r.!.:ri<  to 
.';.:ht  tax  abatement  for  'lie  ■».-  -p.--  T).-'  city 
controller.  Lawrence  ".  Gerosa.  maintains 
thai  the  city  cannot  recover  its  contribution 
*o  the  land  write-down  costs  until  the 
buildings  pay  more  taxes.  For  Seward  Park 
Homes,  taxes  equal  5i  percent  of  the  full 
tax 

The  Penn  Station  rent-s  will  average  $24  a 
r'jom,  with  downpayment,"!  of  §650  a  room. 

WON   T   GO    HIi,He.R 

"We  won  t  go  any  higher."  said  Kazan. 

The  housing  leader's  hair  Is  now  white, 
though  his  voice  is  s'il!  soft  and  his  blue  eyes 
gentle 

'If  we  could  continue  to  pay  the  taxes  of 
the  old  slum  areas  and  could  get  money  at 
i  percent  we  could  rebuild  New  Yorlc."  said 
Kazan.  "You  would  thinic  that  everything 
would  be  done  to  encourage  us.  Instead  we 
meet   obstacles." 

Obstacles  or  not.  tlie  United  Housing  Foun- 
dation hopes  to  build  another  20.000  units 
m  the  next  5  years.  It  concedes  that  this 
will  be  a  goal  difficult  of  achievement.  But 
It  Itnows  the  apartments  are  needed. 

TFN    THOUSAND    APPLICATIONS  ON    HAND 

United  Hoti.smg  Fiundation  now  has  10.000 
applicatioiis  )n  hand  Each  is  accompanied 
hv  the  «50<J  deposit  and  is  made  with  the 
knowledge  tha'  the  wait  for  an  apartment 
may  be  4   to  5   years. 

The  people  on  tlie  waiting  list  come  from 
a  broad  cros.s  section  of  the  city.  Only  a 
sn\all  part  are  union  members.  About  the 
only  restriction  is  that  their  income  cannot 
e.xceed  S15.000, 

On  a  typical  floor  in  the  Village  live  a 
woman  secretary  to  a  union  officer,  a  lawyer 
and  his  wife,  a  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Times,  a  taxi  dri'.  er  ,ind  his  wife,  a  Govern- 
ment worker  and  his  wi:e,  both  Negroes,  and 
a  naturalized  Cierman  scientist  married  to 
an  American 

Once  in.  the  tenant-owners  tend  to  stay. 
Seventy  percent  of  the  occupants  of  the 
first  Amalgamated  apartments  or  their  de- 
.scendants  still  live  there.  But  if  they  move, 
'he  apartment  may — in  fact,  must  be — sold 
back  to  the  co-op  for  the  exact  price  paid. 
No  speculative  profits  are  permuted  on  sales. 

So  successful  have  'he  co-ops  been  that 
two  nien  who  learned  the  unique  formula 
luider  Kazan  have  begun  building  on  their 
f)wii.  They  have  several  projects  under  way. 
Tiiey  have  fotmd.  as  has  Kazan,  that  spon- 
sorship bv  a  union  is  not  essential. 

•-KFK    PRIVATE    INVESTMENT 

Xew  Y  rk  ;s  convinced,  despite  this  record, 
that  atii;  more  middle-income  housing  is  es- 
.sential  In  1958  the  State  voted  8100  million 
lor  the  purpose.  The  task  force  committee 
appointed  by  Governor  Rockefeller  to  plan 
its  spending — the  committee  is  headed  by 
Otto  L  .Nelson.  Jr.,  the  New  York  Life  Insur- 
jiice  C  1.  vice  president  who  built  Lake 
-Mead  iws — reported  that  if  the  money  were 
spent  directly  it  would  "not  go  very  far." 

The  committee  recommended  employing 
the  money  in  such  a  way  as  to  induce  private 
investment  to  add  another  $250  million. 
With  $350  million  New  York  hopes  that  be- 
tween JO  000  and  2.5  000  middle  income  units 
can  be  ouilt 

r:.:'"e  rnaj  >r   itep.s  were  proposed' 

1  A  New  Y:>rk  Sui*e  guarantee  of  mortgage 
loajis  jn  multiple  dwellings,  in  effect  a  New 
York  FHA.  by  which  820  million  of  the  State's 
funds  woxild  be  expected  lo  guarantee  $2 
billion  in  mortgages. 


"The  ,  ,■  A.ird  trek  uf  the  middle-income 
fi.r.:.v  h  u->  oee;i  greatly  accelerated  by  the 
F-'tiera;  :.•  ;:."  n.  r'gage  program  greatly 
1 1.  'Tir.g  •;.-  ■^  ,'  ;r')an  single-family  house 
and  stimulating  the  construction  of  single- 
family  housing  at  record  levels."  said  the 
committee.  "The  imbalance  between  sub- 
urban homes  and  urban  apartments  can  only 
be  corrected  by  the  initiation  of  govern- 
mental policies  as  favorable  to  the  provision 
of  middle-Income  or  cooperative  housing 
centrally  located  In  cities." 

2.  Establishment  of  a  New  York  State 
Housing  Finance  Agency  to  make  mortgage 
loans  for  middle-income  housing. 

Against  the  loans,  guaranteed  either  by 
the  State  or  FHA.  the  State  would  issue  de- 
bentures which  it  would  sell  to  financial  In- 
stitutions and  the  public.  As  State  financial 
instruments,  they  would  be  exempt  from 
both  Federal  and  State  taxes 

3.  Initiate  a  program  under  which  about 
one-third  of  public  housing  funds  would  be 
used  to  rehabilitate  existing  housing 

"This,"  said  the  committee,  "would  pro- 
vide a  direct  means  of  restoring  housing  be- 
ginning to  evidence  blight  •  •  •  It  would 
provide  homes  fcH-  families  displaced  by  ur- 
ban renewal  •  •  •  homes  that  the  families 
could  be  encouraged  to  buy." 

The  forcing  of  middle-Income  families  Into 
the  suburbs  to  find  housing  has  been  in- 
jtu-lous  to  the  city  and  overwhelming  to  the 
suburbs,  the  committee  emphasized.  It 
warned,  however,  that  the  FHA-stlmulated 
exodus  will  continue  unless  it  is  checked 
by  the  building  of  good  middle-income 
housing  in  the  city.  This,  the  committee 
concluded,  can  be  done  practically  only  by 
encouraging  private  investment  and  equity 
capital   "to  fill  the  vast  need  In  this  field." 

In  somewhat  different  ways  cooperative* 
and  private  capital  thus  are  moving  to  save 
the  city  as  a  place  in  which  to  live  for  a  lot 
of  New  Yorkers  and  to  save  New  York  as  a 
city. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Nov.  19,  1959] 

Downtown  U.S.A.:    Phu-adelphia  Blends 

Past.  Present 

(By  Ruth  Moore) 

The  old  Philadelphia  area  that  gave  birth 
to  the  Nation  is  now  creating  a  new  kind  of 
city — a  downtown  residential  area  that  will 
uniquely  blend  the  past  with  the  present. 

It  is  Society  Hill. 

In  1776  the  mansions  on  the  hill  and  the 
small  houses  that  ranged  all  the  way  down  to 
sickle-curved  Dock  Creek  and  the  Delaware 
River  were  within  sound  of  the  Liberty  Bell 
ringing  out  the  news  of  independence,  for 
the  area  adjoins  Independence  Hall.  Today 
some  of  them  still  remain. 

They  still  are  within  sight  and  sound  of 
Independence  Hall  and  other  colonial  build- 
ings of  the  Statehoiise  block,  but  all  around 
them  are  the  crumbling  buildings  of  a  later 
period  and  the  old  fish  market  that  grew  up 
along  Dock  Creek. 

As  part  of  the  rebuilding  of  Philadelphia, 
108  of  the  old  colonial  buildings  are  to  be 
restored.  The  area  around  them  is  to  be 
torn  out.  and  the  cleared  sections  rebuilt 
with  tower  apartments,  townhouses,  and  the 
necessary  shopping  and  parking  facilities. 

Towers  and  townhouses,  with  their  glass 
and  clean-cut  lines  will  be  as  characteristi- 
cally modern  as  the  colonial  houses  are  typi- 
cal of  the  18th  centiu-y.  By  granting  to  each 
its  own  distinction,  and  fitting  the  two  to- 
gether with  a  fine  regard  for  mass  and  line, 
and  with  parks  and  greenways,  the  towns  of 
two  centuries  will  be  combined  not  with 
clash,  but  with  gain. 

Philadelphia,  under  its  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram, will  thus  convert  a  section  that  denied 
its  proud  historical  heritage  into  a  fine  resi- 
dential area  an  easy  walk  or  a  few  minutes' 
drive  from  the  business  center  of  the  city. 


It  18  expected  not  only  to  draw  people  b«ck 
to  the  center  of  the  city  to  live  but  to  attract 
even  more  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
world 

For  elan  and  accomplishing  something 
new  and  handsome,  Philadelphia's  Society 
Hill  project  Is  matched  only  by  New  York's 
Lincoln  Center. 

ONLY  A  PAtT  OF  PROJECT 

Society  Hill  Is  only  a  coordinated  part, 
however,  of  the  extensive  and  impressive 
rebuilding  of  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia's  geographic  and  organic  cen- 
ter— the  area  around  the  towered,  orna- 
mented, sculptured  city  hall — has  already 
been  substantially  transformed. 

The  "Chinese  Wall."  the  elevated  railroad 
tracks  which  divided  part  of  the  city  center 
and  matched  the  Chicago  downtown  tracks  as 
an  unsightly  barrier,  have  been  torn  down. 
This  was  done  by  the  owner,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 

The  recaptured  area — about  12  blocks  long 
and  1  block  wide — has  already  been  rebuilt 
with  two  office  towers,  a  large  transportation 
center,  a  new  Sheraton  Hotel,  and  a  big 
underground  concourse  of  shops,  transporta- 
tion stations  of  all  kinds,  and  an  ice-skating 
rink  Excavations  are  under  way  for  one 
large  apartment  house  and  another  has  been 
announced. 

CITT  Btm-DtNC  PLAWS 

The  city  win  build  a  new  office  building 
and  garage  as  part  of  Penn  Center,  as  the 
area  Is  called,  and  has  Just  won  a  battle  to 
preserve  the  block  directly  across  from  city 
hall  as  an  open,  green  plaza. 

The  city  also  is  in  the  process  of  renovating 
and  beautifying  the  city  hall  and  the  nearby 
gardens  which  founder  William  Penn  so 
foreslghtedly  provided.  The  total  cost  for 
this  part  of  the  center  will  be  about  $32 
million. 

Other  huge  areas  of  the  city  are  under 
redevelopment  or  are  marked  for  conserva- 
tion. Fourteen  federally  authorized  projects 
will  cover  11  square  miles  out  of  the  city's 
130  square  miles  Some  of  this  Is  open 
wasteland  that  needs  no  clearance,  but  it  Is 
far  more  territory  than  either  New  York  or 
Chicago  Is  attempting  to  deal  with  (though 
both  cities  have  larger  allocations  at  Federal 
slum  clearance  and  conservation  funds). 

system  of  priorittes 

But  in  all  of  these  sections,  Philadelphia 
Is  moving:  Under  William  L.  Rafsky.  develop- 
ment coordinator,  a  system  of  priorities  has 
been  set  up.  In  the  budget  each  year  the  city 
sets  aside  $32  million  to  $35  million  for  re- 
newal, conservation,  and  related  public 
works. 

Half  of  the  money  Is  allocated  for  oon.serva- 
tlon — 23  percent  for  the  center  city.  18  per- 
cent for  Industrial  renewal,  and  9  percent  for 
Institutions.  The  city  funds  are  available 
regardless  of  grants  received  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

Philadelphia  knows  where  It  Is  going,  al- 
thovigh  with  William  Penn's  broad  park- 
centered  boulevards  and  park  circles  in  each 
compass  section,  it  does  not  have  as  far  to 
go  as  many  less  fortunate  and  less  beautiful 
cities. 

Society  Hill — It  was  named  for  the  Free 
Society  of  Traders  who  did  business  there  in 
colonial  days — is  a  case  In  point. 

QUAKERS  ON  OTHER  SIDE 

The  fashionable  old  Episcopal  side  of  th* 
colonial  capital — the  Quakers  lived  on  tiie 
other  side — was  doomed  as  a  fine  residential 
section  early  In  its  history.  Huge  sheds,  piers, 
and  tracks  spread  dark  fingers  out  into  the 
Delaware  River  and  encroached  on  Society 
Hill. 

Dock  Creek  In  time  was  burled  and  tU 
sweeping  curve  cobblestoned  and  lined  with 
the  produce  and  fish  markets.     The  elite  of 
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Philadelphia  In  their  old  hoiises  a  little 
farther  up  the  hill  retreated  "out  the  mala 
line"  to  the  suburbs. 

Decay  set  In.  The  graceful  colonial  bouses, 
many  of  them  with  fanllghted  doors  and 
solid  shutters  protecting  their  small-paned 
windows,  were  knocked  about  and  over- 
crowded Only  a  few.  like  the  great  Powel 
House,  the  residence  of  the  city's  last  colonial 
mayor.  Samuel  Powel,  were  preserved  as  his- 
torical monuments. 

But  time  brought  Its  own  cure,  or  oppor- 
tunity for  cure.  Use  o{  the  old  docks  and 
piers  declined;  the  world  shipping  went  to 
newer  terminals.  The  rnt-lnfested.  Jammed 
old  market  became  wholly  inadequate. 

MERCHANTS  MOVE 

Philadelphia  built  a  $100  million  food-dls- 
trlbutlon  center  on  Another  suitable  site. 
This  year  the  Dock  Street  merchants  moved 
to  their  new  quarters,  and  Dock  Street, 
picturesque  in  its  ghostly  emptiness,  now 
awaits  the  wreckers 

The  piers  are  soon  to  go  In  their  place 
the  city  will  build  parks  marinas,  restau- 
rants, and  mooring  places  for  historic  ships. 

And  thus  Society  Hill  is  at  last  ready  for 
remaking. 

The  Philadelphia  Redevelopment  Authority 
recognized  that  it  was  an  ansa  with  few 
parallels.  It  required  a  new  approach  to  re- 
development, for  there  was  no  question  but 
tliat  most  of  the  remaining  colonial  houaea 
must  be  saved  and   resu>red 

With  special  architectural  advice,  the  au- 
thority specified  wl.at  was  to  be  cleared  and 
what  preserved.  It  marked  out  the  areas  for 
apartments  and  townhouses.  It  wanted  to 
inake  certain  that  the  new  buildings  would 
complement  and  not  engulf  the  old  and  that 
there  would  be  a  suitable  mixture  of  high 
and  low  buildings. 

distinctive  walkways 
It  also  provided  that  greenways  must  run 
through  the  area  The  green  way  has  a  spe- 
cial Philadelphia  meaning  It  is  a  particular 
kind  of  walkway.  Using  some  of  the  narrow, 
cobbled  old  streets— alleys  in  some  cases — 
the  walkways  will  be  beautifully  planted. 
They  always  lead,  through  a  long,  alluring 
vista,  to  some  point  of  historic  Interest  or 
beauty.  For  example,  the  about-to-be -re- 
stored dome  of  the  old  colonial  "headhouse." 
the  head  of  a  colonial  m.-u-ketplace,  will 
beckon  at   the   end  of  one 

With  these  standards  set.  the  authority 
did  not  Invite  developers  to  bid  In  the  usual 
way  for  the  56  acres  of  land.  A  land  price 
was  set.  The  tendency  might  have  t)een  to 
cheapen  what  was  to  be  built  In  order  to 
win  the  contract. 

The  authority  Instead  announced  a  na- 
tional contract  to  the  developer  who  sub- 
mitted the  best  plan  for  the  new  Society 
Hill. 

Webb  &  Knapp,  the  giant  New  York  devel- 
opers who  are  rebuilding  Hyde  Park-Kenwood 
here,  won.  Their  plan  was  prepared  by  Ar- 
chitect I  M.  Pel,  who  also  designed  the  new 
Hyde  Park-Kenwood  buildings.  He  achieved, 
said  a  leading  architectural  magazine,  "a 
great  serenity  and  harmony,  and  a  remark- 
able pulling  together  of  the"  complicated  and 
often  discordant  elements  of  the  city  pic- 
ture •  •  •  to  produce  lovely  spaces  and  a 
restful  coherent  Ekyllne  ' 

GARDEN     SQUARES 

The  apartments  In  the  Dock  Street  area 
and  In  another  section  will  look  over  the  new 
waterfront,  over  the  garden  squares  into 
Which  the  old  houses  and  the  new  will  be 
fitted,  over  Independence  Mall  and  Inde- 
pendence National  Hl.<:torical  Park— both  now 
being  built  around  Independence  Hall. 

The  historical  park  forms  one  boundary  of 
Society  Hill.  Here  the  old  custom  house, 
the  old  merchants  exchange  and  the  first 
Bank  of  the  United  States  have  Just  been 
cleared  of  all  their  surrounding  clutter  and 
linked   by  a  paik-mall   leading   up  to  Inde- 


pendence Hall.     Residents  of  tlie  fu'.urt   L,li 
might  well  take  this  route  to  their  ofBcet 

Plans  for  Society  Hill  had  scarcely  been 
announced  when  a  rush  began  to  buy  tl^e  old 
colonial  houses.  Shells  of  old  houses  that 
nUght  have  been  purchased  for  $3,000  a  few 
years  ago  now  are  going  for  $8,000  to  $12,000. 

aESTORATlON     STANDARDS 

A  private  citizen  who  wants  to  buy  one  of 
the  old  houses  and  restore  It  to  standards  set 
by  the  authority  may  do  so.  Historical  so- 
cieties also  will  be  offered  an  opportunity  to 
restore  any  houses  In  which  they  are  particu- 
larly Interested.  Webb  &  Knapp.  with  care- 
ful attention  to  old  fireplaces,  the  carving, 
the  old  windows,  and  all  the  rest,  will  restore 
the  others. 

New  kitchens,  new  baths,  new  wiring,  and 
new  heating  systems  will  be  unobtrusively 
Installed  and  the  houses  brought  back  to  the 
grarlousness  they  had  In  their  prime. 

One  of  the  showplaces  of  the  Nation  evi- 
dently U  in  the  making  In  Philadelphia  and 
particularly  on  Society  Hill.  Historic  build- 
ings, churches,  streets — areas  of  deep  sig- 
nificance to  all  Americans — will  at  last  be 
given  a  proper  setting,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  country  may  see  the  city  of  the  future 
at  lu  best,  a  beautiful,  livable  blend  of  the 
best  of  new  and  old. 


[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Nov.  20,  1959) 

Downtown  USA.:   The  Pittsburgh 

Renaissance 

(By  Ruth  Moore) 

Looking  uprlver  toward  the  triangle  of 
land  created  by  the  confluence  of  the  Alle- 
gheny and  Monongahela  you  see  great  lowers 
standing  handsomely  in  green  parks. 

Beyond,  other  new  office  towers  and  sweep- 
ing highways  rise  above  the  dark  mass  of  the 
city. 

This  Is  Pittsburgh,  1969.  At  the  Point,  the 
apex,  and  In  a  number  of  other  sections  of 
the  Oolden  Triangle— the  330-acre  central 
business  district — Pittsburgh  is  a  realized 
vision  of  what  the  city  can  be. 

The  grime,  the  ugly  clutter,  the  property- 
destroying  decay  of  the  past  have  in  these 
sections,  been  wiped  away.  At  the  same  time. 
floods  have  been  brought  under  control, 
smoke  has  been  banished  and  a  new  $100 
million  treatment  plant  will  end  stream  pol- 
lution. 

Urban  renewal,  phase  1,  is  so  far  along — 
one-fourth  of  the  Golden  Triangle  has  been 
or  is  being  rebuilt  In  the  tower-garden  pat- 
tern— that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
city  that  is  emerging. 

And  phase  2  Is  well  under  way  before 
pha.'^e  1  Is  flnlshed. 

Phase  2  will  be  centered  on  making  Pitts- 
burgh a  good  place  to  live. 

With  the  same  kind  of  energy  and  the 
same  combination  of  government  and  top 
business  that  has  transformed  such  an  Im- 
pressive section  of  the  central  city.  Pitts- 
burgh Is  now  setting  out  to  accomplish  two 
objectives:  (1)  To  bring  upper  and  middle 
Income  families  back  into  the  Golden  Tri- 
angle to  live,  and  (2)  to  rehabilitate  huge, 
drab,  slipping  residential  sections  that  spread 
behind  the  triangle,  onto  the  other  sides  of 
the  rivers  and  up  into  the  foothills  of  the 
Alleghenles. 

During  the  years  when  a  black  pall  of 
smoke  often  turned  noon  into  night,  and 
the  rivers  seemed  always  threatening  to  flood. 
Pittsburghers  who  could  afford  to  do  so  fled 
the  Triangle. 

With  the  exception  of  the  residents  of  one 
new  apartment  bouse,  and  slum  dwellers 
who  have  had  no  choice,  the  Golden  Tri- 
angle now  is  almost  solidly  business  and  in- 
dustry. 

Pittsburgh's  "renaissance" — the  city's  own 
word  for  Its  partial  transformation — was  in 
its  first  phase  almost  entirely  a  rebuilding  to 
fortify  business,  industrial,  and  educational 
functlnns. 


Approximately  six  and  one-half  of  the  first 
seven  urban  renewal  projects  fell  In  these 
categories.  They  Included  the  Gateway 
center,  the  point  project  where  three  off^ice 
towers  have  been  completed,  and  three  oth- 
ers (plus  a  new  Hilton  hotel  with  gold 
anodized  frame)  nearing  completion;  tliree 
projects  for  Industrial  expansion,  and  two 
for  the  University  of  Pittsbuigh. 

Mellon  Park,  a  block-square  garden  of 
great  beauty  atop  a  six-ievel  underground 
parking  garage,  was  largely  a  private,  mid- 
Trlangle  undertaking.  The  park  with  Its 
fountains  and  flowers  is  a  general  civic  joy. 
but  the  square  became  a  choice  ofBce  center. 
The  31 -story  aluminum  Alcoa  building  and 
the  41 -story  United  States  Steel  building 
were   constructed   around    it. 

A  MATTER  OF  SURVIVAL 

Robert  B  Pease,  executive  director  of  the 
Urban  Redevelopment  Authority,  points  out 
that  the  rebuilding  of  the  economic  heart 
of  the  city  and  the  general  cleaning  up  were 
a  matter  of  survival. 

Some  of  PitUburgh's  leading  Industries 
were  threatening  to  leave.  If  they  had  gone, 
there  would  have  been  little  possibility  of 
any  remaking  of  the  old  and  grimy  city. 

With  Industry  now  expanding  and  provid- 
ing more  Jobs  in  the  general  area  and  in  the 
Triangle:  with  the  new  accessibility  that 
comes  from  modern  highways  and  parking 
facilities;  with  clean  air  and  a  magnificent 
river  and  city  view,  downtown  Pittsburgh 
has  become  not  only  livable,  but  a  prime 
place  to  live. 

Just  beyond  Mellon  Square,  on  the  side  of 
a  big.  rounding  hill — called  Lower  HIU — 
Pittsburgh  is  now  building  a  $100  mllHon 
combined  apartment,  convention  and  cul- 
faral  center. 

It  will  be  one  of  the  outstanding  centers 
of  the  kind,  the  heady  champagne  of  the 
new  city.  It  leads  off  phase  2  In  the  Steel 
City. 

FOURTEEN-THOUSAND-SEAT    ARENA 

Midway  up  the  hill  and  partly  sunk  into 
It  Is  a  huge,  14,000-seat  arena.  A  curved 
pointed  section  of  roof  projects  over  it  like 
an  anchored  quarter  moon.  It  Is  an 
astonishing  sight. 

The  convention  hall  will  be  finished  In 
1961  and  when  the  weather  turns  cold  or 
rainy,  the  sectional  roof,  at  the  press  of  a 
button,  will  slide  around  and  cover  the  en- 
tire arena.  In  good  weather,  the  arena  can 
be  opened  to  the  skies. 

The  city  and  county  government,  fotinda- 
tlons,  corporations,  and  the  public  contri- 
buted to  build  this  $14  million  pleasure 
dome. 

Contracts  have  Just  been  let  to  Webb  & 
Knapp,  the  big  New  York  development  firm 
which  is  rebuilding  city  after  city,  to  con- 
struct 1.000  apartment  units  around  the 
auditorium  and  the  cultural  buildings  which 
will  later  form  part  of  the  project. 

PARKING    RtHNS    EFFECT 

In  a  fit  c-f  shortsighted  economy.  Pitis- 
burgh  decided  to  use  about  half  of  the  17- 
acre  park  that  will  surround  the  dome  lor 
surface  parking.  The  Webb  &  Knapp  plan 
which  was  accepted  by  the  city  pointed  out 
that  this  would  partly  ruin  the  effect. 

The  plan  had  proposed  running  handsome 
terraces  of  two  30-story  luxury  apartments 
out  over  part  of  the  site  and  putting  the 
cars  beneath  them.  Apartments  and  cul- 
tural center  would  then  look  down  upon  a 
dome  surrounded  by  garden.":,  and  not  on  a 
noisy,  bleck  parking  lot. 

Other  apartments,  also  with  hillside  ter- 
races, will  be  buiit  to  the  side  of  the  center. 
They.  too.  will  have  a  garden  setting  and 
views  of  city  and  river  A  reJurbished  shop- 
ping street  which  ultimately  may  become  a 
mail  will  connect  Lower  Hill  with  a  new 
riverside  campus  and  housing  for  Duque?!;e 
Ui.ivcr.'.ty. 
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SLT'MS    (■LE\RFD 

The  hoiLsiii^  site  i.s  n  iw  largely  r;e;ired  '>f 
the  slums  that  clustereci  there  and  the  new 
apartments  are  expeced  to  be  ready  for 
(X-<^''.ipancy  in   1962 

Lnjwer  HiU  is  a  scant  10-niir.  v.t<>  walk 
from  Mellon  Square  and  midtnai.^'.e  nffi  t>-^ 
ind  hotels  and  about  a  miles  walK  izov.:  'h-i 
jj  unt   and   Gateway   Center 

Pittsburgh,  like  New  Yorlc  and  unlike 
Chicago.  Ls  building  a  central  convention 
hall-cultural  center,  and  using  it  not  only 
ii>  clear  slums  but  to  spur  redevelopment  of 
that  area.  The  milUoTis  >ipe!-.'  are  working 
doubly  and  triply.  Then  r-tT'-'-'  ..-.  :om- 
p<j  uncled 

PVBtlC  H'Jt->ING  WITH  .\  VliW 

r*  IS  a^  th  .ugh  Chicago  had  built  its 
coir. entiou  hall  Just  south  or  north  of  the 
I.txjp  and  its  con.struction  had  brought  about 
the  redevelopment  of  the  near  south  or 
near  north  area  with  some  of  the  city's  finest 
housing. 

Public  housing,  frequently  occupying 
striking  hilltop  ,ro-s  .sites  neglected  by 
private  builders,  pro.  ides  the  low-income 
group  in  Pittsburgh. 

Up  to  the  present  though,  little  has  been 
planned  for  middle-income  families  or  for 
deteriorating  older  middle-income  neigh- 
borhtxxls. 

The  urban  redevelopment  authority  has 
Federal  grant.-;  tor  planning  two  major  re- 
newal-conservation projects,  one  of  258 
acres  m  the  Ea.st  Llt>erty  area  and  one  of 
1S4  acres  in  ^he  Chateau  district.  They 
might  be  compared  to  the  kind  of  program 
Chicago  is  prop.Jsing  in  Englewood  and  the 
Near  We.st  Side  nnd  they're  in  about  the 
aame   stage  of   progress — formal   planning 

But  Pittsbvirgh  has  a  staggering  problem. 
Approximately  loo  0<Xl  of  the  500.000  dwell- 
ing units  m  the  metropolitan  area — Alle- 
gheny County— were  listed  as  substandard 
in  the  1950  census  In  the  same  census 
only  18  percent  of  Chicago's  1  million  units 
were  placed  in  that  category.  Since  then, 
Chicago   has   reduced    this   by   one-third. 

STTI  L  MUCH  TO  DO 

P:'t«bu:g!)  was  not  included  in  the  Census 
B'lreau'.s  1956  housing  inventory  that  showed 
Chlcag  .3  progress,  but  it  is  doubtful  that 
1'  m.vde  mtich  of  a  dent. 

We  have  to  go  much  beyond  the  urban 
renewal  projects."  .=;aid  Bernard  F.  Losh- 
bough,  exe<-M'ive  director  of  Action-Housing. 

Richard  K  Mellon,  who  is  to  Pittsburgh 
what  the  Rockefellers  are  to  New  York,  and 
who  initiated  or  helped  to  initiate  every 
major  part  of  the  Pittsburgh  renaissance. 
onvmced  the  city's  leadership  that  Pitts- 
burgh must  eliminate  all  slum  and  blighted 
areas  in  the  next  20  years 

The  Allegheny  Conference  on  Community 
Devel  .pme!iv  the  group  organized  by  Mellon 
to  bring  about  the  rebuilding  of  the  city, 
set  up  a  special  new  organization  to  see  that 
the  housing  Job  is  done 

PL.A.VNING  MAIN  PURPOSE 

Tt-s  r-in  Mon  !s  not  to  build  houses  and 
develop  urban  renewal  projects,  but  "to 
(  luse  housing  and  good  urban  planning  to 
be  developed  "  This  is  a  powerful  assign- 
mp;r    .us  It  IS  Interpreted  in  Pittsburgh. 

Action-Housing  was  incorporated  in  Au- 
Ktist.  1957  In  its  first  2  years  it  worked 
to  mobilize  ai:  Ciovernment  and  private  re- 
sources for  the  construction  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  middle-income  housing  on  a  scale 
that  Will  make  over  aging,  deteriorating 
neighborhoods  What  is  sought  is  no  less 
than  the  breakthrough  housing  needed  in 
eveiTT  larv:e  nty. 

To  this  end.  it  has: 

1.  Sponsored  an  experimental  rental  hous- 
ing development,  the  first  built  in  Pennsyl- 
vania under  section  221  of  the  National 
Housing  Act — 90  percent,  long-term.  Gov- 
ernment-guiiranteed  loans.    Spring  HiU  Gar- 


dens, on  a  Pitt.-,burgh  hill  overlooking  tho 
c.ty,  co6t  tLVVe  5uO.  The  209  one-,  two-  and 
•hree-bedr'xjm  units  rent  fur  »77.50  to  197.50. 

Although  the  setting  is  fine,  and  the  build- 
ings equal  but  do  not  improve  upon  the  aver- 
age commercial  garden-type  apartments, 
T.ev  are  renting  slowly.  Loshbough  thinks 
-.1  r.  housing  in  the  future  will  have  to  be 
o<^-  ter    i "Signed. 

J  Ot.  a  pilot  basis  Action-Housing  rehabil- 
itated a  single  old  house,  again  using  section 
221,  as  homeowners  in  conservation  areaa 
are  eligible  to  do  The  boxy.  two-8t«7 
frame  with  its  comfortable  front  porch  was 
purchased  for  $6,000.  Alaout  $3,000  was  spent 
for  a  new  kitchen  and  bath,  painting  and 
correcting  other  faults.  The  house  will  be 
sold  for  $10,000,  A  family  displaced  by  urban 
renewal  will  be  able  to  buy  It.  with  no  down- 
payment,  for  $70  a  month. 

On  the  basis  of  this  experience  and  by 
assisting  in  getting  essential  financing.  Ac- 
tion-Housing hopes  to  spur  scores  of  build- 
ers to  rehabilitate  such  old  houses  In  blocks 
of  25  to  30. 

3.  Raising  $2  million  from  private  Industry 
for  establishment  of  the  Pittsburgh  Develop- 
ment Fund  The  money  will  be  used  to 
break  the  bottleneck — a  lack  of  intermediate 
equity  capital — which  Action  believes  has 
always  stopped  private  builders  from  re- 
building old  houses  and  old  city  neighbor- 
hoods. 

The  money  will  be  used  to  buy  land  for 
sale  to  redevelop>ers  and  to  loan  builders 
intermediate  equity  capital  for  new  housing 
or  for  restoring  rundown  housing. 

LoshtKJUgh  explained:  Suppose  it  should 
cc:)st  $375,000  to  restore  50  old  houses  FHA 
would  make  a  90  percent  loan.  The  fund 
would  lend  the  builder  70  percent  of  the 
remainder,  and  the  builder  would  put  up 
the  other  30  percent. 

A  similar  $2,200,000  fund  In  Cleveland  in 
4  years  stimulated  $133  million  In  private 
and  public  Investment  and  resulted  in  5,542 
new  dwelling  units. 

4.  Stimulating  the  community  organiza- 
tion that  it  believes  Is  essential  to  conserva- 
tion. James  V.  Cunningham,  who  was  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Hyde  Park-Kenwood 
Community  Conference  during  the  stormy 
period  in  which  the  $39  million  conservation 
plan  was  adopted,  was  brought  to  Pittsburgh 
to  direct  community  organization  there. 

The  housing  program  Is  large,  but  Pitts- 
burgh Is  confident  that  It  will  be  accom- 
plished. 

Pittsburgh  U  an  old  city.  In  1768  the 
British  defeated  the  French  In  a  battle  on 
the  point.  The  old  blockhouse  built  In  1764 
to  hold  British  control  still  stands  In  the 
new  36-acre  Point  Park,  the  gateway  to  the 
new  city  as  well  as  the  old. 

Pittsburgh  also  is  a  tight  city,  confined  as 
It  Is  between  the  two  rivers.  Some  of  the 
downtown  streets  are  scarcely  more  than 
alley  width.  Through  years  of  neglect, 
smoke,  and  floods  Pittsburgh  became  one  of 
the  most  unprepossessing  of  American  cities, 
and  In  large  parts  It  still  Is. 

The  city  has  far  to  go,  but  the  distance  It 
has  come  Is  phenomenal,  and  the  confidence 
that  grows  out  of  having  thus  beaten  the 
devil  promises  that  the  rest  of  the  city  will 
be  brought  up  to  the  standards  of  the  new 
city  now  abulldlng. 


I  From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Nov.  21.  19691 

Downtown  U.S.A  :  Baltimore  Shakes  Urban 

"Sleep " 

(By  Ruth  Moore) 

Back  in  1904  a  fire  leveled  the  downtown 
heart  of  Baltimore. 

The  old  city  on  Chesapeake  Bay  set  up  a 
commission  to  rebuild  the  ruins  In  a  more 
orderly  way.  But  the  high  hopes  collapsed. 
Most  of  the  new  structures  were  erected  on 
the  old  foundations.  The  result  was  a 
Jumble. 


By  the  late  1050's  there  were  a  frightening 
number  of  "For  Rent"  signs  downtown  on 
closed  stores  and  lofts.  The  financial  center 
was  on  one  side  of  the  district  and  the  major 
shopping  area  on  the  other  side. 

Baltimore  did  not  forget  the  old  lesson. 
The  city  Is  about  to  rebuild  Its  downtown 
heart  Into  one  of  the  best  ordered  and  uni- 
fied of  central  areas  Since  Baltimore  Is  a 
city  which  traditionally  prizes  grace  In  city 
living  the  plans  call  for  a  center  of  excep- 
tional urbanity  and  economic  solidity.  It 
will  be  called  Charles  Center. 

The  plana  have  been  made.  A  $35  million 
urban  renewal  bond  Issue  to  buy  and  clear 
the  land  has  been  overwhelmingly  approved 
by  the  voters,  and  appraisals  are  under  way. 

A  4.000-CAJt  GAEACC 

In  the  23-acre.  roughly  wedge-ahaped. 
center.  Baltimore  expects  to  have  a  new 
Federal  office  building,  a  new  800-room  hotel, 
a  TV-theater  center,  a  transportation  termi- 
nal, eight  office  and  reUll  buildings,  three 
public  parks  of  a  new  kind,  an  Integrated 
pedestrian  mall,  and  a  4,000-car  underground 
garage. 

Adjoining  will  be  a  new  $12  million  civic 
auditorium  and  convention  center.  Funds 
have  been  voted  for  this  too. 

After  sleeping  since  the  Civil  War  Balti- 
more is  carrying  these  plans  even  further. 
The  whole  downtown,  with  Charles  Center 
as  the  hub.  Is  to  be  rebuilt  and  forested  with 
trees  under  a  20-year  $470  million  program. 
The  rehabilitation  of  the  residential  areas 
that  surround  the  core  Is  covered  by  another 
20-year  plan,  a  $900  million  proposal  for  the 
elimination  of  slums  and  blight. 

The  plans  are  Immensely  ambitious  for  a 
city  with  a  population  of  about  1  million 
situated  in  an  area  embracing  1.600.000  peo- 
ple. So  far  only  a  small  beginning  has  been 
made.  What  is  unique  about  Baltimore  Is 
the  speed  and  unanimity  with  which  the 
plans  were  adopted. 

NO  no ht  to  delay 

The  Charles  Center  plan  was  presented  to 
Mayor  Thomas  D'Alesandro,  Jr  .  on  March  27, 
1968.  By  this  fall,  only  a  year  and  a  half 
later.  It  has  been  officially  adopted  by  the 
city  and  the  money — all  local — haa  been 
voted. 

All  of  this  was  achieved  without  a  single 
major  fight  of  the  kind  that  has  delayed 
Chicago  urban-renewal  proposals  and  some- 
times resulted  In  damaging  compromises. 

Isaac  Hamburger  Is  a  symbol  of  the  Balti- 
more spirit.  For  109  years  Hamburger's,  a 
fine  men's  store,  has  stood  on  Baltimore 
Street,  which  runs  through  the  Charles  Cen- 
ter site.  Although  its  building  is  old  and 
rickety,  the  store  has  spent  $500,000  to  re- 
model Its  three  floors  Hamburger  Is  the 
only  property  owner  who  has  made  major 
Improvements.    His  store  will  be  torn  down. 

Hamburger  is  deeply  unhappy  about  this 
project,  but  as  a  member  of  the  Greater  Bal- 
timore Committee  he  favors  the  Charles  Cen- 
ter plan.  He  thinks  It  is  essential  for 
Baltimore. 

EXPRESSWAYS    HELPED 

Several  steps  helped  open  the  way  for 
Charles  Center.  The  completion  of  major 
new  expressways  toolc  through  traffic  out  of 
the  downtown  area  and  made  reclamation 
possible. 

Baltimore  also  brought  all  Its  urban- 
renewal  and  housing  agencies  together  Into 
the  Baltimore  Urban  Renewal  and  Housing 
Agency,  and  thus  eliminated  bottlenecks. 
Richard  L.  Steiner,  former  Commissioner  of 
Urban  Renewal  In  the  Federal  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  was  persuaded  to 
leave  his  Washington  post  to  head  it. 

The  agency  reorganization  was  accom- 
plished In  a  few  months.  Mayor  D'Alesandro, 
In  commenting  on  the  unusual  speed,  ex- 
plained, "I  believe  the  mayor  should  lead, 
and  not  wait  to  be  pushed." 
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Baltwn>re  ti,t:fi..M-  ti,i,s  ueiiutd  what  It 
must  do  Hiid  iia.s  .Kft  ,,u:  u,  do  it  Whether 
the  plHiis  wi.l  be  earned  om  with  equal 
dispatch  and  uiiHi;inu5\   ninaii.h  to  be  seen. 

Some  are  skeptical  r;i  never  live  lo  see 
the  day,      said   a   tax:   drr.er 

LONG     HISTURV     or     LETHARGT 

There  Is  also  a  long  history  of  lethargy. 
The  quoted  words  "After  sleeping  since  the 
Civil  War."  were  those  of  J  Jefferson  Miller 
81-a-year  general  manager  of  the  Charles 
Center  project 

The  figures  and  even  a  brief  look  at  Balti- 
more confirm  them  From  1949  through 
1958  only  three  large  buildings  were  con- 
structed downtown,  though  the  region  is 
growing  in  population  and  Industry  Retail 
sales  In  the  downtown  stores  have  fallen  19 
percent  In  the  last  7  years.  One  of  the  empty 
buildings  In  Charles  Center  was  occupied  by 
a  department  store  which  went  out  of  busi- 
ness in  1956. 

All  the  while,  35  shopping  centers  with 
2.500,000  square  feet  of  space  and  parking  for 
25.000  cars  were  built  in  the  suburbs. 

The  city  was  beginning  to  feel  the  effects 
of  dry  rot.  The  taxable  base  In  the  central 
business  district  dwindled  from  $156  million 
to  $140  million,  a  decline  of  10  percent  from 
1952  to  1968 

Action  was  l>ecominK  a  matter  of  survival 
TJie  giant  could  no  longer  afford  to  sleep  A 
merchants"  committee  recognized  that  the 
problem  wiis  more  than  theirs,  and  took  the 
lead  in  forming  the  Committee  for  Down- 
town At  about  the  same  time  (In  1956) 
the  Greater  Baltimore  Committee  was  or- 
ganized to  plan  for  the  development  of  the 
metropolitan  area 

The  downtown  committee  then  employed 
the  planning  council  of  the  Greater  Balti- 
more Committee  to  develop  a  program  for 
downtown  Under  the  direction  of  David  A 
Wallace,  who  had  planned  Philadelphia's  re- 
newal, the  Charles  Center  plan  was  drafted 
It  was  done  In  close  collaboration  »ith  the 
city  planning  agencies 

No  Federal  subsidy  will  be  used,  largely  for 
the  reason  that  the  type  of  project  is  not 
eligible  for  Federal  aid  The  city  of  Balti- 
more, using  Its  power  of  eminent  domain 
and  the  bond  issue  funds,  expects  to  buy  the 
land  for  about  $24  million. 

After  subtracting  the  land  to  be  used  for 
public  purposes,  it  hopes  to  sell  the  plots 
for  the  other  buildings  for  about  $17  million 
Even  though  no  write-down  will  be  offered, 
the  city  thinks  buyers  will  be  able  to  afford 
the  price  for  the  big  office  and  commercial 
structures  they  will  erect 

The  purchasers  of  the  land  are  expected 
to  spend  about  $100  million  for  their  struc- 
tures, and  the  city  about  $17  million,  for 
streets,  parks,  utilities,  and  a  new  $4,700,000 
transportation  terminal 

City  officials  think  the  Increase  In  property 
Talues  will  be  so  great  that  Baltimore  will 
recover  its  entire  $17  million  in  9  years 
through  Increased  taxes. 

Miller  has  l>een  negotiating  with  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  to  place  the 
proposed  Baltimore  Federal  building  on  the 
Site  allotted  to  it  in  the  plan 

LOOKS  ALMOST  TOO  GOOD 

"At  least  flve  large  developers  have  ex- 
pressed their  Interest  In  bidding  on  the  land. 
for  from  one  to  three  buildings  each.  "  said 
Miller,  displaying  several  letters.  "It  looks 
almost  trx)  good  to  be  true." 

The  Charles  Center  plan  was  originally  set 
up  on  a  10-year  schedule  Miller  now  says 
this  Is  too  slow.  He  wants  to  see  It  com- 
pleted In   6  years  at  the  outside. 

Charles  Center  Is  situated  on  a  slope  that 
rises  from  the  bay  to  a  ridge  crowned  by  the 
stately  old  red  brick  parsonage  of  St.  Paul  s 
Church,  one  of  the  few  colonial  buildings 
that  survived  the  fire  of  1904. 

The  plans  for  Charles  Center  make  use  of 
this    variation    in    level.     The   huge   parking 


garage — larger  th,.ii  Chicago  s  Grant  P;<;k 
garage — will  be  a;  \:.v  iowe^t  le\e;,  a.s  w;.. 
bus  and  transit  U'rn..;,.i;.'-  Tlie  upper  levels 
will  be  kept  free  for  pedestrian  use. 

Here,  too,  Uiere  wiU  bo  variety — terraces 
sunken  gardens,  elevated  arcades  a  flight  of 
stairs  leading  to  a  new  vista,  courts  of  dif- 
ferent size  revealed  through  razed  bulldinf;.<- 
Open  space  will  be  used  not  for  emptii.esf 
but  to  frame  and  set  off  the  bulldinp.s 

Like  Chicago's  plans  for  its  proposed  crv- 
county  plaza  block,  Charles  Center  will  In- 
clude shops  and  restaurants  to  keep  it  alive 
In  the  evening  as  well  as  during  the  day. 

As  Baltimore  grew,  its  better  specialty 
shops  and  its  big  department  stores  were 
not  snugly  spaced.  The  Baltimore  shopping 
area  does  not  have  the  unity  of  Chicago  s 
State  Street  Ii  is  also  too  far  from  the 
major  office  section  to  draw  noon-hour 
shoppers. 

To  tie  the  stores  together  and  to  tie  them 
to  Charles  Center,  several  second-level,  cov- 
ered, air-conditioned  malls  are  proposed. 
Walking  free  of  the  traffic  below,  shoppers 
will  be  able  to  circulate  In  a  new  sheltered 
and  attractive  environment. 

LANDSCAPING    PUlNIfEO 

Several  other  large  conservation  projects 
are  in  the  early  execution  or  planning  stages 
In  one  of  them,  as  a  demonstration  of  how 
an  old  neighborhood  may  be  improved,  all 
of  the  old  shed  and  alley  structtires  in  the 
center  of  a  square  block  are  being  torn  out. 

Such  projects  in  a  sense  continue  the  re- 
furbishing of  old  neighborhoods  that  Balti- 
more t>egan  imder  the  widely  heralded  Bal- 
timore plan  a  few  years  ago.  It  attempt.ed 
to  check  decay  by  strict  code  enforcement 
and  by  persuading  homeowners  to  repair 
their  prop>erty. 

It  produced  some  striking  Improvements, 
but  Jiot  enough.  Baltimore  learned  that  the 
neighborhood  as  well  as  the  homes  would 
have  to  be  improved,  and  that  thLs  would 
take  more  than  individual  initiative.  Nev- 
ertheless. In  a  few  spots  Baltimore  caught  a 
glimpse  of  what  rehabilitation  could  accom- 
plish. 

The  city  also  has  a  number  of  beautiful 
squares  and  small  gardens  to  illustrate  the 
kind  of  remaking  it  Is  planning.  The  hope 
Is  to  make  large  parts  of  the  city  as  gracious 
and  handsome  as  some  small  parts  now  are. 
But  the  real  test  In  Baltimore  still  lies  ahead. 


(From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Nov.  22.  1959] 

Downtown  U.S_A.  :   Washington  To  Replace 

Sh;m  With  Magnificent  Mall 

(By  Ruth  Moore t 

Almost  In  the  shadows  of  the  Capitol's 
dome  lies  a  rundown,  little  backwater  of  a 
town  within  a  city. 

It  skimbered  and  fell  Into  deep  decay  as 
Washington's  offlcia!dom.  most  of  Its  work- 
ers, and  virtually  all  of  its  tourists  tmheed- 
ingly  rode  by. 

This  slum-ridden  part  of  the  Nation's 
Capitol — sr-uthwest  Washington — is  now, 
under  tlie  urban  renewal  program,  to  be  re- 
built into  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
distinctive  of  urban  areas. 

For  handsomeness  it  will  be  rivaled  only 
by  New  York's  Lincoln  Center  and  Phila- 
delphia's Society  Hill.  Chicago  has  nothing 
comparnble 

Southwest's  10th  Street  which  formerly 
was  lined  with  two-story  red  brick  houses 
dating  back  to  the  Reconstruction  Era,  will 
become  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  all 
city  malls  and  plazas. 

A  "carpet"  pattern 

Ten  major  new  buildings  will  be  grouped 
around  the  mall  and  adjoining  plaza — both 
wide  courts  paved  in  the  pattern  oi  a  Persian 
carpet  and  planted  with  banks  ol  trees  ftnd 
flowers. 

Beyond,  and  tying  Into  this  monumental 
and  iuture  ceremonial  entry  Into  Wasli.ng- 


toi.   wii:   be  town  houses  ,,nd  apu.'Unei.;*.  for 
a(x)Ut  4. .^00  laniiiiet, 

T!:i.s  arefi,  only  a  short  distance  Iron,  the 
Capit-j)  on  one  side  and  from  dou:::.,wn 
W  .i&liington  on  tlie  other,  comprises  about 
i  sq::are  mi'.e  The  plaJi,  now  in  reasonably 
.".r.rv:    f.orm    will   cost    at    least   $400   million". 

At  times  this  viist  project  for  making  over 
a  city  in  the  grand  manner  has  seemed  like 
an  ambitious  dream  to  most  of  Washington. 
Planning  begai:  m  1951  After  delay  and 
dissension,  it  is  inl},  now  beginning  to  ma- 
terialize. 

construction  to  start 

In  some  sections  all  of  the  land  has  been 
acquired  and  cleared  In  most  of  the  other 
parts,  acquisition  and  clearance  are  from 
one-half  to  two-thirds  completed  The  first 
new  apartment  in  the  area  has  been  finished 
and  construction  will  begin  this  fall  on  the 
town  center,  the  shopping  area,  and  on  a 
nearby  group  of  apartment?; 

The  plans  for  the  rnal!  ha^  e  been  prepared 
by  the  New  York  development  firm  of  Webb 
&  Knapp.  Inc  .  and  are  now  under  sludv 
by  a  special  l>oard  of  review 

In  addition,  money  has  been  appropriated 
for  tliree  of  the  Government  buildings  One 
is  under  construction  and  two  are  in  design 

Southwest  Washington  at  last  is  moving 
from  the  limbo  of  uncertainty  into  accom- 
plishment. 

AN    eight -BLOCK    mall 

The  Great  Mall — now  only  designated  as 
the  10th  Street  Mall— will  extend  from  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  to  a  dramatic 
terminal  cotirt  on  the  completely  redesigned 
riverfront.  The  distance  is  at)out  eight 
blocks. 

At  present  the  red  brick  towers  of  the 
Smithsonian  are  shut  In  on  the  river  side 
by  two  World  War  II  "tempos" — buildings 
slappked  toeether  to  last  only  throtigh  the 
emergency  but  still  shabbily  surviving.  Tliey 
will  be  torn  out  and  the  stately  old  mviseum 
given  a  broad  setting  of  terrace?  and  gardens 
at  the  head  of  the  wide  avenue. 

On  the  two  sides  of  this  upper  end  of 
the  Mnll  will  stand  four  of  seven  new  Govern- 
ment office  buildings  that  wlU  be  built  lu 
the  southwest   area 

Farther  down  the  Mall,  at  the  ix>lnt 
where  it  will  widen  into  one  of  the  world's 
most  striking  plazas,  Webb  &  Knapp 
will  construct  an  office  building,  now 
planned  as  a  world  communications  cen- 
ter. A  letter  of  agreement  has  been 
signed,  under  which  the  Women's  National 
Press  Club  will  occupy  the  top  floor,  com- 
manding a  sweeping  view  of  the  Capitol. 
the    Potomac,    and    downtown    Washington. 

TWO    BUILDING.S,   ONE    HOTEL 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  plaza  court,  the 
developer  will  build  a  1,000-room  hotel.  Be- 
yond the  hotel  and  in  line  with  It  will  be 
another  large  private  office  building — con- 
structed around  a  green-planted  court — and 
a  smaller  office  building. 

Every  device  will  be  used  to  make  the  Mall, 
the  plazas,  and  their  buildings  one  of  the 
finest  groupings  in  the  world.  Through  traf- 
fic will  be  channeled  underneath  and  all 
parking  will  be  in  underground  garages. 
Some  of  the  buildings  will  t>e  raised  above 
the  plaza  to  provide  through  vistas;  some 
gardens  and  courts  will  be  sunken  to  afford 
the  pleasure  and  surprise  of  varied  levels 

The  plaza,  as  well  as  the  Mall,  are  to  be 
paved  in  tlie  rich,  highly  ornamental  Persian 
pattern.  I.  M  Pel,  the  architect,  has  a&ked 
why  streets  should  be  only  utiinterestinp 
stretches  of  black  asphalt.  Planting,  some- 
times with  thick  banlcs  of  trees,  will  be 
used  to  enhance  every  aspect 

In  some  of  the  earlier  planning,  Wash- 
ington's proposed  cultural  center  was  to 
form  part  of  tlie  Southwest  Mall.  Largely 
through  the  efforts  ol  Mrs.  Eugene  Meyer, 
wife  of  the  late  publisher  of  the  Washiug- 
toii  Foit   and   Times   Herald,   and   chairmau 
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of  a  local  planning  advisory  grcup  the  cul- 
tural center  was  shifted  to  the  section  of 
Washington  Known  as  Poggy  Bottom  This 
Is  the  section  in  which  the  State  Depart- 
ment Is  situated. 

KEPt,AN    SOUTHWEST    MALL 

After  this  decision  was  taken  the  South - 
wett  Mall  area  was  replaiined  The  cost  of 
the  privately  built  plaza  buildings  and  under- 
ground garages  will  be  about  *60  million 

Plana  for  tiie  Southwest  riverfront  are  stiU 
In  the  formative  stage.  Jjhn  R  Searles.  Jr  , 
Exscutive  Director  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Redevelopment  Land  Agency,  said  th.it 
there  will  be  an  esplanade,  mannas.  resUiii- 
rants.  and  other  features  for  the  recreatioi- 
and  entertainment  of  WashingtiT.ians  and 
visitors.  A  planetarium  also  has  been  pro- 
posed. These  costs  cume  to  about  $30 
million. 

By  moving  a  market  now  in  the  area  and 
relocating  the  present  river  drive.  Washing- 
ton already  has  picked  up  more  than  1  mil- 
lion square  feet  for  its  future  rr.  erfront 

Between  the  Mall  and  the  r.ver  and  ex- 
tending; toward  the  Capital  wii:  be  thf  n-  .>. 
Southwest  residential  sections  In  .section 
B  townhouses,  with  a  suggestion  of  the 
Federal  period  in  their  secrmd  story  living 
rooms  and  railed  entries  and  balconies  will 
be   grouped   ar"u:.u   gr.rclon  courts. 

.altfsn\ti:d   dwellincs 

Mopt  of  them  wl'.l  sell  for  between  $2.5.000 
to  $30  000      This  section,   too.   is  as.si;^Ked    t 
Webb  &  Knapp   ai.d  the  U^wnhoures  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  being  bu;;:  hy  the  siime  develop- 
ers In   Hyde   Pnrk-Ken»ood. 

Apartments  will  be  Interspersed  among 
them  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  overshadow 
the  lower  houses.  About  400  townht  uses  and 
1,000  apartments  ui.ius  are  planned  for  this 
area. 

Another  l.ixge  section  of  S'-uthwci^t  is  being 
rebuilt  by  Royer  L  Steveixs  and  Jiunes  H 
Scheuer  The  ar^t  400-unu  apartment  i* 
now  being  occupied  The  £ae  old  elm.'; 
along  the  .street  wre  carefully  preserved 
and  wirh  the  glass-wailed  lobby  oj^ening 
Up  a  View  of  the  spacious  rear  garden,  lilly 
pool  and  arched  pavilion  an  effect  of  se- 
renity and  quiet  Ls  achieved  FYom  the 
apartment  balconies  the  Capitol  dome  seems 
almost   within   reaching  distance 

Rents  range  from  »a3  for  efR.,iencle«  to 
$134  for  ane-bedroom  mat,  to  $187  for  two- 
bedroom  units.  Rentals  are  thus  somew.hat 
higher  for  the  one-  and  tw>- bed  room  units 
than  at  Lake  Meadow^  and  Prairie  Shores  in 
Chicago. 

However.  :n  W.t.^hington.  with  Its  large 
concentration  of  prores.';lTnal  w-.rSirTs,  mid- 
dle Income  Is  considered  $7  Oxi  to  $9,000 
The  Capital  Par*  ren-fl  and  W.S  rnv)  h"''i-p<: 
are  believed  to  be  ..bo.it  wh.Ht  \.V,i.shi:ie'»/.n 
needs  to  ke«p  middle  uunme  p>c>op:P  ;n  the 
City 

tAPITM    .-,     BXICHT     STAR 

A  third  Southwest  reside" -inl  section  Is 
not  yet  committed  'o  anv  de-e. riper  Pre- 
liminary plans  cai!  for  *•  mewha*  more  '-tx- 
urloTis  houses  and  apTr'-mer'^.s  here  An- 
other section  (Uorg  nie  ra:!r'.ad  tracks  and 
a  new  highway  that  run?;  '^r  ugh  the  area 
will  accommodate  the  mnrlcer  and  some  light 
industry 

The  S'Hithwe.st  will  be  the  bright  star  In 
the  remaking  nf  Wa.shlngton.  but  It  will  not 
stand  alone  The  Capita!  for  all  of  Its  great 
avemiefl.  malls  and  beautiful  riverfront,  has 
other  large  areas  that  are  slipping  rapidly 
Like  other  cities  Its  population  has  been 
spilling  out  Into  the  suburbs 

A  huge  conservation  pr  piwial  Is  under  de- 
velop.Tient  for  the  Northwest  part  of  the 
city  In  lhl«  830-acre  sect.on  the  Develop- 
meat  Laxul  Agency  has  proposed  12  projects, 
whlcn  orer  a  10- year  period  will  cost 
$117.5 jO. IX  0. 


DOWNTOWN    I.V    TRCt-BUB 

Washington's  downtown  also  Is  In  trouble 
Department  store  sales  have  not  increased 
with  the  population — now  about  1  million — 
and  one  end  of  the  shopping  area  Is  showing 
serious  obsolescence  A.s  in  many  other  cities 
the  downtown  share  of  the  shopping  dollar 
has  fallen  as  s'lburban  shopping  r-enters  have 
mushroomed.  In  Wa.sh.lr.g'r  n  It  dropped 
from  58  percent  In  1954  tu  47  percent  In  1958. 

A  National  Capital  Downtown  Committee 
has  been  formed  by  btislnessmen.  Plans 
for  Improving  the  downtown  area  are  under 
di-scussion  but  so  far  there  are  no  visible 
results 

Washington,  caught  ir.  iff.  eternal  conflict 
be':ween  two  governme:  =  F"r!«.'al  and  dis- 
trict, has  not  moved  as  rapidly  as  Pitts- 
burgh. Philadelphia.  New  York,  and  Detroit. 
But  In  contrast  to  some  of  the  other  cities, 
Washington's  problem  Is  one  of  forgotten 
and  slipping  areas  rather  than  of  prevailing 
dilapidation.  And  Washington  Is  actively 
seeking  solutions. 


From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Nov.  23,  1959) 
Downtown    U.S.A.:     Detroit    Is    Mirror    or 

FtTTTTRE 

(By  Ruth  Moore) 

The  city  of  the  future — more  concentrated 
and  yet  more  spacious  and  handsome  than 
citias  have  been  In  the  past — is  even  now 
plainly  visible  in  Detroit. 

Along  the  broad  Detroit  River,  which  sepa- 
rates the  United  States  from  Canada,  stands 
the  seven-bl  'ck-long  and  four-block-deep 
civic  center  With  Its  lairge,  white  govern- 
ment and  private  buildings  and  its  dual 
$o4  miUton  convention  hall,  it  Is  well  on  the 
way  to  completion. 

Only  an  easy  stroll  away  from  the  center 
and  tne  central  business  district  which  ad- 
joins :t.  new  apartments  and  town  houses 
are  being  built  m  a  ".ong  green   park. 

In  addition.  Detroit  i.s  well  advanced  In  the 
planning  that  soon  will  rebuild  a  riverfront 
railroad  terminal  area  and  all  the  other 
deteriorated  sections  of  downtown.  The 
modernn.ition  of  the  entire  central  area  is 
within  sight- 

HIGHWATS    Nr\RIT    riNISHED 

The  great  highways  that  outline  the  cen- 
tral area  rectangle  are  nearly  finished  and 
In  use.  So.  too.  are  many  of  the  underground 
parking  garages   Into  which  they   empty. 

Per.'^.apR  no  other  city  has  gone  so  far  In 
freeing  It-^elf  of  the  restrictions,  the  tnac- 
cessiblHty  and  the  ugliness  of  the  often 
chaotic  city  trutldlng  of  the  past  It  Is  alfo 
likely  that  no  otlier  city  knows  so  well  bow 
It  Is  going  to  complete  Uie  truly  colossal  work 
of  turning  an  old  city  Into  a  new. 

New  Yijrk.  It  Is  true.  Is  undergoing  a 
KUirtang  mctaxnorjihosis,  but  the  greater 
par:  ox  this  rebuilding  Is  occurring  out  of  the 
sf.ine  economic  momentum  that  built  cities 
In  the  past  and  with  little  more  planning 
than  In  the  past.  Neither  Philadelphia. 
Pittsbtu-gh  nor  Chicago  seems  to  be  moving 
on  so  wide  a  front. 

Unlike  other  large  cities.  Detroit  has 
known  from  the  beginning  where  It  was 
going.  In  1947  It  adopted  a  cltywlde  rede- 
velopment plan  as  an  element  of  Us  master 
plan. 

PBIOalTrF.S    "TTT    XTP 

What  the  city  wanted  to  accomplish  In  It* 
central  area  was  clearly  laid  out.  Some  7 
years  later,  Detroit  surveyed  Its  entire  13,000 
residential  blocks  and  decided  what  would 
have  to  be  rebuilt  and  what  could  be  saved 
It  then  set  up  an  order  of  priorities  and  a 
schedule  for  doing  it 

Even  more  remarkably  Detroit  has  adhered 
to  this  orderly  approach  and  has  built  In 
accordance  with  Its  plans.  In  this  It  stands 
In  sharp  contrast  to  the  Chicago  of  recent 
years.  After  making  a  brilliant  start  with 
lie  Durnh.  m  pinn — v.hlle  moat  othir  cities 


WfTP  tutlding  themselves  into  a  jumble — 
Chicago  has  gone  about  redevelopment  <»n  a 
partly  hit-and-miss  basis  It  has  permitted 
even  bold  and  excellent  plans  Ui  be  discarded 
when  pressures  were  great  enough 

Until  Detroit  started  to  rebuild.  Its  river- 
front was  a  tangle  of  railroad  tracks,  ware- 
houses, and  small  commercial  buildings. 

It  Is  this  rundown  area  (76  acres)  that 
has  been  turned  Into  the  civic  center,  a 
center  that  Is  spacious  but  not  empty,  big 
and  yet  contained  Its  boundaries  are  so 
well  marked  that  it  Is  recognizable  entity. 
You  know  you  are  In  a  place  of  importance. 

Bic  trm-iTT  ruiLoiNG 

A  new  city-county  building  faces  the  river 
toward  the  east  end  of  the  center.  Across 
Woodward  Avenue,  and  In  line  with  it,  the 
Michigan  Consolidated  Gas  Co  is  breaking 
ground  for  a  $20  million,  32-Btory  building, 
every  line  of  which  will  emphasise  Its  tnil- 
ness  and  Its  light  grace  It  Is  designed  by 
the  architect  MInoru  Yamasaki 

Another  ofBce  building  and  a  Federal 
building  have  been  proposed  to  fill  the  re- 
mainder of  the  space  stretching  to  the  con- 
vention hall  at  the  other  end  of  the  center 

The  big,  low  rectangular  convention  build- 
ing spans  the  end  of  the  civic  center  from 
its  Inner  boundary  to  the  river  The  river- 
front highway  sweeps  tinder  it  Adjoining 
It.  along  the  river,  a  round.  10.000-seat  arena 
is  under  construction  The  rectangular  ex- 
position building  will  be  completed  In  I960, 
the  round  building  in  I96I. 

ABJACENT    AREA    STUtULATXO 

Separated  only  by  a  garden  Is  the  Veterans' 
Memorial  Building  which  provides  meeting 
rooms  for  veterans'  organlssations.  It  alio 
has  a  comfortably  furnished  lotinge  and  a 
fine  penthouse  terrace  overlooking  the  river. 

Another  wide  garden  running  all  the  way 
down  to  the  river  and  a  marina  will  occupy 
the  center  of  the  area.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  garden  is  the  Henry  and  Edsel  Ford 
Auditorium.  It  house*  the  Detroit  Sym- 
phony and  is  available  for  all  manner  of 
civic   gatherings. 

Although  the  center  sUll  is  filled  with  the 
debrU  and  noise  of  construction.  It  is  al- 
ready stimulating  the  rebuilding  of  the  ad- 
jacent area. 

The  NaUonsl  Bank  of  Detroit  has  Juat  oc- 
cupied a  new  building  on  Woodward,  fiank- 
Ing  tii«  c4vlc  center,  and  the  six-block-long 
and  two-block- wide  corridor  stretching  frofu 
the  convention  hall  to  the  major  hotels  is 
scheduled  for  rebuilding  as  a  big  apartment 
and  office  section. 

The  auto,  the  ever-present  determinant 
of  Detroit,  has  already  cleared  a  substantlai 
portion  of  this  section.  So  many  of  the  old 
buildings  have  been  torn  out  for  parking 
lots  that  the  remaining  structures  resemble 
Islands  in  a  lake  of  cars. 

rXOntAL    GRANT    MADE 

A  Federal  grant  of  $6  394.000  has  already 
been  made  for  clearing  the  next  section  west, 
and  a  grant  of  $2  million  for  clearing  the 
other  part  of  the  west  downtown  area  lying 
within  the  curve  of  the  John  C  Lodge  Ex- 
pressway, one  of  the  new  roads  that  bound 
the  central  area. 

On  the  other,  the  west  side  of  the  Lodge 
Expressway  Is  another  section  of  the  river- 
front long  locked  In  a  maze  of  railroad  tracks 
and  terminals  The  area  resembles  the  South 
Side  terminal  area  Chicago  has  been  trying 
for  50  years  to  clear. 

In  18  months  time,  a  time  that  sounds 
miraculous  to  a  Chlcagoan's  ears,  a  Detroit 
realtor.  Karl  Smith,  has  concluded  prelimi- 
nary negotiations  with  the  railroads  to  pur- 
chase their  28-acre  site 

Thev  have  Initialed  agreemenU  to  sell  It 
to  him  for  $7,800,000.  or  about  $7  a  scjuare 
foot.  This  is  almost  exactly  the  price  »ef 
by  appraisers  for  the  Chicago  terminal  area 
But  in  Detroit,  the  railroads  (the  Penrsyl- 
vaUj.   tiic   New    Yoiii   Cvntral.    aiul    several 
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others)  will  move  themselveiJ  and  m.ake 
whatever  adjustments  are  required  m  ti:«- 
termlnal  to  which  they  will  go. 


^1 


A   OBBBM-PLANTED    CONCOVRSS 

On  the  cleared  site.  Smith  plans  a  $150 
million  development,  three  luxury  iip;tii- 
ments,  and  a  restaurant  on  the  ri\er  i.\e 
auto  mart  buildings,  four  liidustrial  man 
buildings,  a  hotel  and  office  building  All 
of  the  buildings  will  stand  in  a  green- 
planted  concourse,  atop  an  underground  ga- 
rage. 

Applications  for  space  have  been  so  heavv 
Smith  says,  that  twice  he  has  had  to  en- 
large hlfl  plans.  He  also  says  that  he  is  hs- 
sured  of  the  financing  he  needs  from  Detroit 
and  New  York  interests  He  expects  to  begin 
construction  of  the  Penn-Chessi  Center  In 
the  spring. 

To  the  east  of  the  civic  center  and  ex- 
tending Inward  from  the  river  is  a  narrow 
strip  of  old  commercial  buildings  and  new 
and  old  Institutions.  Plans  now  on  the 
drafting  boards  call  for  making  It  into  a  new 
Institutional  area. 

Just  beyond,  and  across  the  bridges  that 
span  the  sunken  east  border,  the  Walter  P 
Chrysler  Expressway,  is  the  new  184-acre 
park  of  housing  (Chicago's  Lake  Meadows  Is 
about  1(X)  acres)  It  is  only  a  short  four- 
or  five-block  walk  from  the  civic  center  or 
the  big  department  stores  and  offices. 

DESIGNED     BT    CHICAGOAN 

In  the  first  section  of  Lafayette  Park  as 
It  is  now  named  will  be  built  five  22-story 
glass-tower  apartments — 1.620  units — and 
338  townhouses.  all  designed  by  Chicago 
architect  Ludwlg  Mies  van  der  Rohe. 

The  glaas  towers,  closely  resembling  the 
architect's  glaas  houses  on  Chicago's  lake- 
front,  will  stand  on  either  side  of  Lafayette 
Park,  a  350-foot-wide  park  running  the 
length  of  the  development. 

The  apartments  and  townhouses  also 
stand  In  their  own  wide  lawns  and  gardens 
One  of  the  aparimenu,  with  a  fine  view  of 
the  river  and  downtown  Detroit,  has  been 
completed  and  is  occupied. 

At  present.  186  of  the  town  houses  are 
either  completed  or  started  Designed  with 
the  characteristic  Mleslan  walls  of  glass  and 
purity  of  line,  most  of  the  houses  are  being 
sold  as  cooperatives. 

Three-  and  four-bedroom  houses,  with  a 
bath  and  a  half  and  a  full  basement,  are 
selling  for  $21,000  to  $24,000  With  the 
minimum  down  payment  of  $1,065,  the 
monthly  amesament  for  a  $21,000  house  is 
$205.  With  the  maximtjm  down  payment 
$3,500,  It  Is  $179. 

MAINTENANCE    COVEKED 

However.  60  percent  of  the  monthly  asses- 
ment  U  deductible  from  personal  "income 
tax.  Part  of  the  assessment  also  goes  to 
build  up  the  tenant-owner's  equity  In  the 
house.  The  payment  further  covers  heat 
and  complete  maintenance  of  the  grounds. 
The  tenant -owners  will  not  have  to  do  their 
own  grass  cutting  or  snow  shoveling. 

A  $10  million  Federal  allocation  has  been 
niade  for  the  second  section,  called  Lafayette 
extension,  and  clearance  for  it  is  beginning 

Detroit  also  has  underway  two  industrial 
clearance  projects  and  Is  creating  a  com- 
prehensive medical  center. 

In  addition,  all  agencies  are  cooperating  in 
the  construction  of  a  new  kind  of  urban 
campus  for  Wayne  University  and  the  near- 
by public  library  and  art  museiun,  Tlie 
story  of  this  development  will  be  told  in 
another  article. 

Detroit's  central  area  with  Its  flanking 
Penn-Cheasl  Center  and  Lafayette  Park  Is 
larger  than  Chicago's  Loop  At  the  rate  at 
which  Detroit  is  going.  It  does  not  seem  Im- 
possible tlia*  a  substantial  part  of  it  wi!: 
be  completely  transformed  in  the  next  i 
y*ar«  and  that  most  of  the  Job  will  be  d.  iie 
Jn  10  years. 


EACH  CONTRTBrTFS  To  WHOIF 

Enf^h  Step  taken  ha?  stimulated  others. 
Each  hae  contributed  to  the  whole  Con- 
struction Of  the  civic  center  m.ade  the  pri- 
vately owned  land  across  the  stree'  a  prime 
sue  and  U  was  quickly  gnatched  up  by  the 
National  Bank  and  the  gas  companv  for  their 
new  buildings. 

The  convention  hall  Is  opening  the  war 
for  both  the  proposed  apartment -office  cen- 
ter and  the  Penn-Chessl  Center 

The  new  city  is  spreading  up  Woodward 
Private  business  Interests  have  employed 
Yamasaki  to  make  proposals  for  the  next 
section  above  the  center 

Detroit  was  a  relatively  spacious  city  to 
begin  with  Its  diagonal  streets  coming  "to  a 
focus  In  the  center  of  the  city  were  laid  out 
by  an  early  city  father  who  was  an  admirer 
of  Washington.  DC     and  its  L'Enfant  plan 

Where  the  diagonals  converge  little  circles 
and  squares  were  left  All  of  them  have  been 
turned  into  very  beautiful  downtown  gar- 
dens The  flowers  and  grass  are  tended  with 
a  care  that  no  other  large  city  matches. 

Atrro    SHAPES    CITY'S    CHARACTER 

Contributing  to  the  open,  clean  look  of  De- 
troit is  the  absence  of  streetcars,  subways 
and  elevateds.  Even  the  buses  seem  to  be 
few.  Detroit  moves  by  private  automobile, 
and  the  presence  of  the  automobile  is  over- 
whelming. In  addition  to  filling  the  huge 
underground  garages,  cars  on  parking  lots 
sometimes  make  the  visitor  feel  that  they 
must  occupy  more  space  than  buildings 

Without  much  question,  the  automobile 
not  only  supports  Detroit,  it  shapes  its  whole 
appearance  and  character. 

The  city  is  building  Itself  anew  almost  as 
efficiently  and  skillfully  as  It  builds  a  new 
car  It  is  a  dazzling  model  of  a  city  that  is 
being  created,  although  it  must  be  noted  It 
lacks  the  excitement  oi  New  York,  the  his- 
toric richness  of  Philadelphia  and  the  beauty 
and  serenity  of  Washington. 

(From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Nov.  24 
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Downtown  U.S.A.:   Mn)-I>ETmorr  Universttt 

To  Be  Garden  Spot 

(By  Ruth  Moore) 

In  ancient  times  places  of  leanUng  were 
built  in  the  hearts  of  cities,  around  sheltered 
courts  and  gardens. 

This  was  the  serene  and  never  wholly  for- 
gotten pattern  long  before  the  university  re- 
treated to  the  openness  of  the  country.  It 
is  the  pattern  which  one  urban  university 
is  about  to  re-create. 

The  university  is  Wayne  State  In  Detroit. 

On  a  campus  of  63  acres  In  mldtown 
Detroit,  only  a  little  more  than  half  the 
120  acres  proposed  for  a  new  downtown 
Chicago  branch  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
Wayne  is  building  a  superlatively  handsome 
campus  for  the  20,000  students  it  has  now 
and  for  the  38,000  it  expects  by  1970. 

The  University  of  Illinois  is  planning  lor 
6.000  studenU  in  Chicago  by  19(j3  and  20,000 
by  1970. 

Bvn.DiNcs  won't  be  towfjj.s 

De.spite  the  small  size  of  It*  site,  Wayne's 
garden-court  buildings  will  not  be  towers. 
The  tall,  elevator  buildings  that  are  anath- 
ema to  the  faculty  and  trustees  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  were  equally  unaccept- 
able to  the  Detroit  university  Like  the 
University  of  Illinois  (whose  president.  Dr. 
David  Dodds  Henry,  is  a  former  president  of 
Wayne),  Wayne  feared  the  problems  that 
would  be  created  by  stacking  one  university 
floor  on  top  of  another. 

It  sought  another  solution  for  a  university 
which  must  be  in  the  center  of  a  city  to 
serve  Its  students  and  therefore  cannot  have 
unlimited  space. 

Mlnoru  Tamasakt.  one  of  America's  mo?*t 
gifted  architects,  proposed  to  Wnvne  to  re- 
turn to  the  ancient  plan  of  1m    buildings 


grouped  around  courts  and  along  arcades 
and  loggias 

Although  few.  if  any  of  the  buildings  will 
be  more  than  four  stories  W.-ivne  vll!  have 
all  the  classrooms,  laboratories  and  other 
space  it  requires  on  its  63  acres  It  alfo  will 
have  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  usable  of 
universities 

All  of  lhe.se  seeming  irreconcilable*  are  to 
be  overcome  by  enclosing  and  using  space, 
instead  of  leaving  a  large  part  of  It  empty 
and  boundless — and  exposed  to  the  city's 
noise  and  confusion, 

TRANQUIL,    MOVING    BEAUTT 

The  40  Wayne  buildings  will  co\er  60  per- 
cent of  the  site  Under  conventional  plans, 
not  much  more  than  2ft  percent  of  the  land 
would  have  been  used  for  buildings,  and 
with  towers,  jjerhaps  not  more  than  10  per- 
cent, (The  Lake  Meadows  apartmenus  in 
Chicago,  for  example,  achieve  the  spacious- 
ness of  their  setting  by  holding  land  cover- 
age to  about  10  i>ercent.) 

Far  from  regarding  this  Intensity  of  build- 
ing as  a  disadvantage  Wavne  ai.d  Yamasaki 
consider  It  a  rare  asset 

The  first  court  grouping  completed  at 
Wayne  demonstrates  why.  It  is  a  place  of 
tranquil,  moving  beauty 

The  McGregor  Memorial  Conference  Center 
and  an  arcade  form  one  side  of  the  water 
court.  The  center,  designed  by  Yamasaki, 
Is  unique.  Its  triangular  arches,  framing 
the  glass  walls  of  the  meetine'  rooms,  suggest 
a  Venetian  palazzo  The  light  falling 
through  the  elevated  triangles  of  the  glass 
skylight  lb  like  light  filtering  through  a 
Jewel,  But  all  of  It  blends  into  a  building 
that  efficiently  serves  the  uni\ersity. 

WITH     IHP.Kl      ISLANDS 

At  one  end  of  the  court  is  the  glaas- 
frorited  alumni  building  and  on  the  third 
side  a  classroom  building. 

On  the  court  side  of  the  conference  center 
is  a  broad  terrace  decoratively  paved  in  a 
diamond  pattern  Steps  lead  over  an  edge 
of  the  pool  to  one  of  three  broad,  flat  islands. 
The  islands  are  sculpture  courts  and  gardens, 
where  flowers  and  green  things^  grow  in 
planters,  A  flat  slab  bridge  ln\ites  students 
to  visit  the  islands  and  cross  the  water  court 
as  easily,  but  much  more  interestingly,  than 
if  it  were  paved  with  brick. 

In  time,  other  courts  will  link  up  with 
the  new  water  court, 

"Each  will  be  difterent."  said  Yamasaki.  "In 
another  we  will  use  fountains;  in  another 
flowers;  in  still  another,  trees,.  It  will  be 
a  delight  to  walk  from  one  to    the  other 

"In  every  case  we  still  treat  space  as  an 
outdoor  living  room,  with  the  sky  for  a  ceil- 
ing with  an  exciting  fioor,  and  as  a  place  for 
beautiful  objects, 

"We  now  decorate  our  Indoor  space  but  we 
do  little  about  the  outdoor.  The  automobile, 
however.  Is  forcing  us  to  rethink  our  cities 
and  our  universities,  to  provide  places  of 
quiet  and  beauty  away  from  the  chaos  and 
unpleasantness  of  our  environment, 

"we  need  sheltered  covrts 

"How  shall  we  do  It?  I  believe  that  we 
should  consider  what  was  done  so  success- 
fully in  the  sqtiare?  of  Venice  In  the  city 
I  think  we  will  find  that  we  like  such  a  use 
of  space  better  than  liavlng  buildings  spread 
out       Where  do  you   walk   in   a   blizzard? 

"In  a  climate  Fuch  as  this  we  need  arcades 
and  sheltered  courts  and  gardens  And  I 
like  buildings  close  together 

"For  this  kind  of  a  university  the  lack  of 
a  large  site  is  no  disadvantage  " 

Yamasaki  has  laid  out  the  plan  for  'he 
entire  university  A  number  of  .irclr.ierts 
hovever,  will  design  the  buildings  Yamit- 
saki  maintaiiis  that  n  university  with  its  Im- 
mense rpnge  c\eT  the  field  of  knowledge 
should  mt  represent  a  single  archltectura; 
point  of  Alew  in  design 

For  Waviie  the  new  campus  with  It*  strik- 
ing buildings  and  quiet  courts  is  a  complete 
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departure  from  the  past  Until  Iy46  the 
university  was  housed  ip.  -tn  id  high  schooL 
buJlt  in  high  school  Gothic,  and  whatever 
old  residences,  stores  and  churches  could  he 
pressed  into  use. 

A    T«ULY    URBAN    I' NIV  ER-'ilT  Y 

At  the  time,  the  college  wns  '  perated  by 
the  Detroit  Board  o'  Educati.n-.  On  July  1 
of  1959  It  became  a  full  State  institution. 
and  the  future  building  prngrim  was  out- 
lined. Ultimately  it  calls  for  the  40  b'i:!d- 
ings 

When  the  new  buildings  were  bo.nf; 
plaiined  the  university  considered  •he  [.;•  ■,;!- 
bilUy  of  moving  to  a  suburban  site  wh' r»- 
plenty  of  space  would  be  avail.ible  The 
idea  was  soon  abandoned  The  university 
Jeclded  that  It  could  best  wr-.e  it^  students 
at  the  mldclty  site 

Wayne  decided  then  that  it  w-nild  h'-come 
a  truly  urban  university  m  an  urbais  setting 

The  university  CTmpu,<?  <^di  j;ns  a  blo<-ic  oc- 
cupied by  the  Detroit  Public  L!brnry  In 
the  next  block  bevond  is  the  D.'.rou  Museum 
of  Art.  and  around  it    >ther  public  buildings. 

In  cr^jper.itioii  w:-h  the  nty  plan  and  the 
urban  renew.il  au-.noriries  university,  li- 
brary, and  museum  will  be  tied  In  a  g^at 
cultural  center  As  part  of  this  unified  de- 
velopment, a  new  library  building  Is  under 
construction  and  a  new  wing  also  designed 
by  YamasHki  is  being  planned  for  the  art 
museum 

The  cultural  center  i.s  an  Important  part 
of  the  phen  imeTia;  reh  aiding  of  Detroit. 
Every  new  b  iiidiii^  i  r  .ill  three  of  the  major 
ci.mponentj  of  the  new  center — university, 
library,  and  museum— will  contribute  to  the 
pver.i:.  goal—  the  development  of  a  fine  new 
cltv 


(Prum  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Nov.  25. 
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DowNro'AN  U  S  A       Where  Chicago  Lacs. 

'By  Ruth  Moore) 

Nearly  everv  large  American  city,  including 
Chicago    Is  atrempnng  to  rebuild. 

These  cities  are  sp'>nd;ng  billions  of  dollars 
to  eliminate  the  congestion,  the  strangula- 
tion, the  dllapid  itl'in  and  the  ugliness  that 
have  driven  millions  of  p»rs"^ns  and  most  of 
the  new  home  and  st-.re  building  to  the 
suburbs 

At  b.-u-.e  the  :  ebullding  Is  an  effort  to  sur- 
vive If  it  succeeds  In  creating  a  new  kind 
of  ci'v  it  will  be  one  of  the  great  deter- 
m:natl»  n;ovements  of  American  history. 

Ho-*'  d>ps  Chicago's  progress  compare  to 
thn  of  other  l.irge  cities'' 

The  answer  has  to  be  divided  into  two 
par'.s 

In  the  remaking  of  its  downtown  area. 
Chicago  is  f.ir  behind  must  others. 

In  Aipmg  out  the  kind  of  slums  in  which 
no  human  beings  should  live.  Chicago  com- 
pares favorubiy  to.  or  U  ahead  of.  the  pack. 
Few  other  cities  can  show,  a«  Chicago  can. 
'h  It  they  hive  eliminated  one-third  of  their 
subgt.indard  d-velMngs. 

CHICAGO    COM;^*Rf:n    v.  ;  rn    OTHERS 

The  Sun-T:mes  trxlav  completed  a  series 
o:  stories  on  wiiat  is  being  done  In  urban 
rciiowdl  in  New  York.  Philadelphia.  Pltts- 
bir-uh.  B;iitimore.  Washington,  and  Detroit. 
And  ChiCAgos  progress  is  being  weighed 
against  that  oi  these  cities,  all  of  them  lead- 
flrs  in  urban  renewal  or  in  some  phase  of  It. 

The  contrast  in  downtowns  Is  sharp  and 
.srri.iire  Ch.cago.  with  lu  Sl'j -billion  de- 
veiopmesu  pun  f  >r  the  Loop  and  the  gen- 
erally depressed  areas  immediately  around  It. 
h  Ys  on!v  prop<-ised  the  new  kind  of  city  that 
PitUsbu- i^h.  Phnadelph.a  De-rolt.  and  New 
York  aire.iclv  a.--"  bul    imp 

Cent.ral  Nev.  York  .us  ihe  Sun-T!mes  has 
pointed  out,  is  be::;?  rebuilt  at  a  phenom- 
enal rite — 133  new  office  buildings  ard  684 
new  ,ipirincnt.j   biuldings  completed  or  un- 


der construction  Tln-ee  lar^re  sections  of 
downtown  Pittsburgh  have  been  completely 
ripped  out  and  are  being  rebuilt  with  new 
garden-surrounded  buildings. 

REASONS    BEHUro    ACTIVITT 

Phil.ideiphla  has  eliminated  the  elevated 
railroad  tracks  that  once  divided  downtown 
and  It  rebuilt  the  track  area  as  a  whole. 
Detroit,  proceeding  with  blueprint  precision. 
h.as  cleared  and  largely  rebuilt  Its  riverfront. 
The  motor  cnpitaJ  Is  within  reach  of  com- 
pletely making  over  Its  downtown. 

Baltimore  Is  making  a  stj»rt. 

What  has  enabled  these  cities  to  move 
•Ahile  Chicago  s  downtown  plans  mostly  re- 
main on  paper-*  In  New  York  It  Is  largely 
economic  momen'  :m  ,:  d  the  effects  of  con- 
gestion A  movement  Into  the  city  of  cor- 
poraUons  and  upper-Income  people  created 
an  enormous  demand  for  oflflce  and  living 
space  Tra.Tlc  congestion  made  it  necessary 
to  build  offices  and  apartments  close  to- 
gether. The  result  is  a  newly  accessible  and 
excitingly  livable  city. 

In  Pittsburgh  the  leadership  of  one  man. 
Richard  K.  Mellon,  has  been  a  major  factor. 
although  the  new  PitUburgh  bursting 
through  the  squalid  old  city  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  close  cooperation  of  govern- 
ment and  private  interests. 

In  Detroit  and  Philadelphia,  good  plan- 
ning and  collaboration  between  government 
and  private  groups  seem  to  figure  largely  In 
remarkable  results. 

Chicago  is  being  outstripped  In  the  cre- 
ation of  new  downtowns.  It  lags  In  making 
the  center  of  the  city  a  place  of  rich  and 
exciting  things  to  do  and  In  making  it  a 
choice  place  to  live. 

ARENA    INTEGRAL  PART  OF  CITT 

While  Chicago's  classical  auditorium  falls 
Into  deeper  decay.  New  York  Is  building  Lin- 
coln Center  Here  in  one  splendid  center 
will  be  heard  and  seen  the  worlds  finest 
opera,  music,  dance  and  theater;  here.  too. 
will  be  the  greatest  schools  of  the  p)erform- 
tng  arts. 

Pittsburgh's  new  arena,  with  a  revolving 
top  that  swings  open  to  the  sky.  Is  under 
construction  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  new 
city.  Detroit's  dual  e.xposltlon  hall  and 
arena  also  are  In  the  heart  of  things  and 
with  the  Ford  Auditorium,  the  n*w  home  of 
the  symphony,  will  create  a  cultural  center 
Baltimore  will  build  a  theater-television 
center  as  part  of  the  Charles  Center  that  Is 
proposed  to  make  over  the  core  of  the  city. 
The  Civic  Auditorium  will  adjoin. 

AU  these  cities  are  revitalizing  their  down- 
towns With  all  the  riches  of  the  arta  and  of 
assembly  that  each  city  can  oflTer. 

Many  of  the  cities  also  are  providing  some 
of  the  finest  of  all  places  to  live  within  easy 
walking  distance  of  their  central  areas. 

While  Chicago's  first  downtown-border 
apartment  is  only  now  being  planned  (by  a 
labor  union  » .  New  York  Is  building  hundreds 
of  walk-to-work  apartments:  Philadelphia  Is 
building  Society  Hill,  a  unique  downtown 
blend  of  the  finest  of  new  housing  and  his- 
toric buildings;  Washington  Is  starting  its 
Southwest  section,  with  great  buildings, 
town  houses,  and  apartments  all  within  sight 
and  walking  distance  of  the  Capitol  and 
downtown. 

PITTSBURGH.  DISTROrr  ACTING.  TOO 

There  will  be  luxury  and  middle-Income 
apartment^s  on  Round  Hill,  which  overlooks 
Pittsburgh  and  Is  only  a  few  blocks  from 
downtown  offices.  Detroit's  Lafayette  Park, 
where  towering  apartments  of  glass  and  town 
houses  stand  In  a  spacious  green  park.  Is  al- 
most In  the  shadow  of  downtown. 

Chicago's  central  area  plan  calls  for  thou- 
sands of  new  apartments  In  exactly  such  a 
relation  to  Chicago's  Loop,  but  they  have  not 
yet  materialized. 

Only  when  It  comes  to  the  clearance  of 
.<»luma  in  the  nreas  farther  removed  from  the 
center    of     the    city,    does    Chicago     begin 


to  shine.  Few  other  cities  have  cleared  s-n 
much  rockbottom  housing  and  probably 
none  can  match  the  extent  of  Chicago's  re- 
built South  Side. 

On  the  South  Side,  Chicago  has  brought 
all  Its  efforts  together.  Lake  Meadows,  the 
new  housing  around  Michael  Reese  Hoepltal 
and  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  the 
huge  South  Side  public  housing  projects  and 
new  schools,  all  have  been  planned  together 
to  rebuild  a  large  part  of  the  city,  and  It  la 
being  done  with  impressive  effect 

MOaX   SLUMS    BUNG    RIPPKD    DOT 

The  patches  of  slums  that  stlU  Intervene 
are  being  ripped  out,  and  a  whole  new  middle 
South  Side  that  U  an  incomparable  Improve- 
ment on  the  horrors  of  the  old.  soon  will  be 
realised. 

A  little  farther  out.  Uie  Hyde  Park-Kenwood 
urban  renewal  and  conservation  area  will 
be  one  of  the  finest  In  the  Nation. 

Chicago  has  achieved  this  clearing  of  the 
worst  of  conditions  that  a  modern  city  can 
prtxluce,  and  a  strong  argument  can  be 
made  that  this  should  come  first,  with  hu- 
mane relocation  policies  and  without  scan- 
dal. This  city's  goldfish  bowl  policy  of  han- 
dling redevelopment  and  selling  cleared  land 
to  the  highest  bidder  among  developers 
stands  In  bright  contract  to  the  charges  of 
callousness  and  favoritism  that  swirl  around 
New^  York's  title   1  slum  clearance  program. 

However,  most  cities  that  first  concen- 
trated their  greatest  efforts  on  their  down- 
towns, now  are  moving  against  slums  and  to 
save   slipping   neighborhoods. 

Pittsburgh  argued  that  It  had  to  save  It* 
downtown  to  save  the  city,  but  It  has  huge 
and  vigorotis  neighborhood  conservation 
plans.  The  same  united  drive  that  rolled 
back  the  night  In  that  city  Is  now  behind 
these    plans. 

NOT  AS  ADVANCED  AS  CHICAGO 

Philadelphia.  Baltimore,  Washington,  and 
Detroit  also  have  marked  out  old  neighbor- 
hoods for  conservation.  None  of  them  Is  as 
advanced  as  Chicago  In  Hyde  Park-Ken- 
wood. 

No  large  rehabilitated  neighborhoods, 
neighborhoods  where  homes  and  the  area 
have  been  modernized  and  Improved,  rather 
than  cleared,  are  yet  to  be  seen.  However. 
Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  have  officially 
painted,  repaired,  and  refurbished  their  first 
test  houses. 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  PitUburgh 
also  may  outstrip  Chicago  In  providing 
homes  for  middle-Income  families,  families 
In   the   •5.0OO-$9.0OO   income   range 

New  York,  by  granting  tax  abatements  on 
top  of  all  the  other  Federal  and  State  aids 
for  housing,  has  encouraged  the  building  of 
12,500  cooperative  units  with  genuinely  mid- 
dle-Income   downpaymenu    and    rentals 

A  $100  million  State  bond  Issue  will  be 
used  to  stimulate  the  spending  of  $260  mil- 
lion by  private  Industry  In  building  more 
middle-income   housing. 

Philadelphfa  and  Pittsburgh  hope  to  go 
Into  the  large-scale  rehabilitation  of  old 
houses.  Ingenious  new  Hnanclng  plans  are 
being  developed  to  sUmulate  this  work  and 
also  to  obtain  new  middle-Income  housing. 

BOLD   BEGINNING    MADE    HERE 

The  cities  believe  that  middle-income  fam- 
ilies must  be  kept  In  the  city. 

Chicago  made  a  bold  beginning  with  mid- 
dle-Income housing.  Lake  Meadows  and 
Prairie  Shores  have  provided  highly  attrac- 
tive homes  In  beautiful  settings  at  rentals 
ranging  from  (81  a  month  for  efficiency 
unlU  to  $153  for  three-bedroom  units.  Mid- 
way Gardens,  with  rents  In  the  same  gen- 
eral range,  has  been  constanUy  filled  and 
is  about  8  years  ahead  In  paying  off  its  in- 
debtedness. 

But  rents  In  Chicago's  newer  Land  Clear- 
ance Commission  Title  I  projects,  Hyde 
Park-Kenwood  and  North  Clark-La  Salle, 
will  be  higher,  and  the  Chlca-o  Development 
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Authority  has  built  only  one  small  group  of 
lor-sale  houses  since  Midway  Gardens  was 
finished  in  1»53. 

CHTCACO   ONCE    A    LEADER 

Chicago  has  nothing  to  match  the  big 
New  York  $350  million  middle-Income  hous- 
ing proposal  or  the  New  York  co-ops  or  the 
Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh  plans.  No  new  pub- 
lic-private plans,  going  beyond  title  I  and 
the  CDA.  so  far  have  been  developed  here  to 
produce  large  additional  amounts  of  middle- 
Income  housing 

Chicago  once  led  the  way  In  the  building 
of  the  kind  of  city  of  which  city  residents 
and  city  planners  dream  More  than  50  years 
ago.  this  city  carved  out  one  of  tlte  world's 
most  beautiful  waterfronts,  an  achievement 
that  most  of  the  other  cities  are  now  spend- 
ing many  millions  to  equal. 

Chicago  also  ahowed  the  way  In  providing 
the  legal  tools  for  building  a  new  city,  and 
other  communities  have  copied  Lake  Mead- 
ows. Chicago's  industrial  rebuilding  proj- 
ects, and  the  new  kind  of  neighborhood  this 
city  Is  building   In   Hyde   Park-Kenwood. 

Chicago  lags  In  the  renewal  of  Its  down- 
town area,  though  the  city's  plans  match 
those  of  any  others  But  Chicago's  central 
area  plans  largely  remain  on  paper,  while 
In  other  cities  the  new  buildings  are  rising; 
the  new  city  Is  becoming  visible. 

So  where  does  Chicago  stand? 

The  iinswer  can  be  summarized :  ahead  on 
slum  clearance;  well  behind  on  middle-in- 
come housing  and  the  remaking  of  the  cen- 
tral area. 


RUSSIA    .Ai.-^    \VK    .^.^\V    IT 

Mr.  FULB RIGHT  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  fine  state- 
ment delivered  at  the  University  of  Ar- 
kansas by  Mr.  Clyde  T.  Ellis,  general 
manager  of  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association,  of  Washington. 
DC. 

Mr.  Ellis,  formerly  a  Repre.sontative 
from  the  Third  District  of  Arkansas,  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  leaders  in  this 
country  in  the  field  of  rural  electrifi- 
cation. 

The  account  of  his  recent  trip  to  Rus- 
sia, along  with  three  Members  of  the 
Senate,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  I 
have  seen.  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ,«:tate- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Russia    as    Wi    Saw     It 
(By  Clyde  T.  Ellis,  general  manager.  National 
Rural     Electric     CooperaUve     Association, 
Washington,  DC.) 

It  was  my  good  fortune  last  fall  to  be  part 
of  a  congressional  delegation  whoec  assign- 
ment It  was  to  go  and  see  what  the  Soviet 
Union  is  doing  In  the  field  of  electric  power 
development 

What  we  saw  was  truly  amazing  -and  pos- 
sibly frightening  It  Is  something  that 
should  concern  every  American  because  It 
could  ultimately  become  another  sputnik — 
not  a  sputnik  of  the  skies  this  time,  but  a 
sputnik  of  the  kilowatt. 

In  hew  many  fields  of  endeavor  can  we  af- 
ford to  lose  our  leadership  before  we  do 
something    about    It? 

There  Is  a  close  correlation  between  the 
amount  of  electric  power  a  country  uses  the 
efficiency  of  Its  industrial  complex,  and  the 
standard  of  living  of  Its  people 

An  abvindance  of  electric  power  at  low 
coet  Is  Indispensable  to  any  nation  which 
seeks  t<j  maintain  an  Influence  over  inter- 
national matters. 


This  Immediately  brings  us  face  to  face 
with  what  the  lawyers  call  the  ultimate 
Issue.  How  do  the  Russians  and  Americans 
stack  up  against  each  other  in  the  held  of 
electric  p>ower? 

After  three  extensive  tours  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  Senator  Allxn  Ellender,  of  Louisiana 
conveyed  to  committees  of  the  US  Senate 
reports  of  hearing  about,  and  seeii.B  in  prog- 
ress, what  some  regarded  as  a  fantastic 
hydroelectric  power  development  program 
Tlie  Senator's  reports  were  supplemented  and 
corroborated  by  the  US.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  by  other  intelligence  There 
were  also  stories  of  equally  fantastic  de- 
%-elopment  In  China. 

A  year  and  a  hall  ago.  the  Senate  author- 
Ixed  a  study  of  the  facts  in  both  countries. 
Two  Senate  committees  Joined  In  the  study, 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commute*- 
and   the  Public  Works  Committee 

As  a  result,  last  fall  three  Senators  and 
eight  Senate  committee  staff  members  and 
consultants  went  to  Russia  The  Senators 
were  Frank  Moss,  of  Utah;  Ernest  Gruen- 
ing,  of  Alaska;  and  Ed  Muskie.  of  Maine. 
Four  were  staff  members.  Three  others  and 
I  were  nonpald  consultants. 

The  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  the  service  organization  of  the 
nearly  1.000  rural  electric  cooperatives  and 
rural  power  districts  of  the  United  States. 
of  which  I  am  general  manager,  Is  one  of  the 
strongest  advocates  In  the  United  States  of 
comprehensive  multiple  purjxtfe  river  basin 
development.  Half  of  the  rural  electric  co- 
operatives now  purchase  wholesale  power 
from  such  developments  built  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government — projects  like  Bull  Shoals, 
Table  Rock.  Norfork  and,  ultimately,  Beaver 

In  addition  to  sharing  responsibility  for 
the  overall  objective  on  the  Russian  trip 
each  of  us  was  assigned  an  area  of  special 
study.  !tly  assignment  was  to  observe  the 
use  and  the  potential  use  and  effect  of  elec- 
tricity In  Russian  agriculture. 

Our  itinerary  had  to  be  negotiated  with 
the  Soviets,  project  by  project.  This,  without 
much  help  from  our  State  Department,  re- 
quired more  than  a  year  We  were  deter- 
mined to  see,  among  other  things,  some  of 
the  little-known  hinterland  areas,  Includ- 
ing Eastern  Siberia. 

Negotiations  setting  up  the  trip  collapsed 
twice,  and  threatened  to  do  so  again  jtist 
before  we  embarked.  Even  after  we  arrived 
In  Moscow,  it  looked  as  If  the  project  might 
blow  up.  Only  the  effective  Intervention 
of  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
chairman.  Senator  Bilx  Fulbright.  and  his 
able  administrative  assistant,  John  Erlckson. 
saved  it.  Our  trip  became  the  only  one  of  Its 
kind  to  date.  The  final  itinerary  Included  all 
but  two  of  the  many  stops  we  requested  and 
extended  over  31  days. 

We  found  the  Russian  people  everywhere 
extremely  friendly  They  have  a  burning 
curiosity  about  America,  how  we  live,  what 
we  eat.  what  worldly  goods  we  p<issess  and 
what  we  do  for  entertainment.  Tiiey  want 
to  talk,  and  they  tell  us  they  want  to  be  our 
friends — and    that   they   want  peace 

Except  In  Georgia  and  the  Republics  lying 
along  the  Asiatic  border,  the  people  are 
mostly  very  fair  and  blue-eyed,  maybe  a 
little  shorter  and  stockier  than  Americans. 
They  have  plenty  to  eat.  but  the  diet  Is 
heavy  with  starches — enough  calories,  but 
bland  and  monotonous. 

They  live  hard.  All  are  poor  by  our  stand- 
ards. All  live  In  limited  housing  They  are 
allocated  54  square  feet  of  space  per  persoi. 

They  also  work  hard.  They  told  us  iliat, 
every  day.  life  is  better  with  them  than  it 
ever  waA  before,  and  they  like  It.  They  are 
enthusiastic,  and  show  It. 

They  remind  me  of  the  time  when  I  was  a 
high-school  senior,  and  later  a  freshman  here 
on  the  campus.  It  was  depression  time.  I 
rame  from  a  poor  family.  I  had  to  work  8 
to  10  hcurs  a  day  while  going  to  school     My 


diet  was  mostly  beans  or  potatoes.  I  studied 
very  late  and  .■slept  Utile  But  I  liked  it.  I 
wa-s  niakir.c  p:  .,;:(ss  The  Russians  are 
working  with  ;ip,„.rent  similar  zeal.  (Inci- 
dentally ..ur  wtv.  unnersity  president  David 
MulUns  and  I  sometimes  studied  tot-ether — 
in  his  basement  nx.m  i 

E\pn  Uie  Soviet  citizens'  freedom,  ex- 
tremely limited  by  uur  standards,  exceeds 
anything  they  and  their  ancestors  ever  knew 
before  T'hls  is  understandable  I  thiiik,  only 
m  the  light  of  their  2  000  rears  of  slavery. 

We  traveled  more  than  I2  50«j  miles  mside 
Russia  10.800  miles  tv  .iir  n.npiiy  jet  340 
miles  by  train,  i  OOO  oiiies  bv  uutomobile; 
and  360  miles  by  boat. 

HTDao  paoJBcre  axx  fantastic 
We    are    not   seeking   to   visit    the    better- 

V:...\y'..  hydro  projects  but  the  iiew  and  dif- 
if.-et.t  and  little-known  one.s— particularly 
those  under  construction.  We  \isited  10 
pmjects  on  8  rivers — a  variety  of  types 

We  saw  an  underground  hydro  project  on 
the  Khraml  River  in  the  Cauca-sus  Mi  un- 
talns  In  the  Republic  of  Georgia.  There 
they  are  constructing  a  project  entirely 
within  a  mountain.  Water  from  a  glacial 
lake  Is  dropped  nearly  1,000  feet  through  a 
tunnel  into  turbines,  all  safely  underground. 

We  visited  the  world's  large.-;!  dam,  in 
terms  of  generating  capacity,  Kuibyshev  on 
the  Volga  River.  Its  capacity  is  2.300.000 
kilowatts.  Our  own  Grand  Coulee  develops 
1,970,000  kilowatts. 

But  they  have  even  bigger  projects  under 
construction.  We  visited  Stalingrad  Dam 
under  construction  on  the  Volga,  to  be  com- 
pleted next  year.  Some  units  are  already 
producing.  When  finished.  It  will  be  larger 
than  Kuibyshev,  with  2  530,000  kilowatt  ca- 
pacity. 

But  that  wiif  still  not  the  largest  We 
visited  Bratsk  Dam  under  construction  on 
the  Angara  River  in  eastern  Siberia  It  is 
perhaps  less  than  half  completed.  The  ca- 
pacity there  will  be  4.500.000  kilowatts;  re- 
member, our  Grand  Coulee  has  less  than  2 
million. 

One  of  the  two  dams  we  were  n  .t  per- 
mitted to  see  Is  the  Krasnoyarsk  prc.ect,  on 
the  Yenlsey  River  in  eastern  Siberia  it  is 
in  the  initial  stage  of  construction  and  will 
be  still  larger,  with  between  6  mtiUon  and  6 
million  kw  We  saw  a  large,  operating  scale 
model  of  It.  The  capacity  of  this  one  dam 
will  be  almost  twice  tJiat  of  all  31  dams  in 
the  Tennessee  Valley. 

That  Is  what  we  found — tremenc.»us  proj- 
ects. The  generating  units  o'  Siaimgrad  and 
Kuibyshev  are  larger  than  any  hydro  uniit 
we  have;  the  Bratsk  units  are  to  be  about 
twice  the  size  of  ours,  and  the  Krasnoyarsk 
units  about  three  times  the  size  of  our  larg- 
est. Given  the  usual  conditions,  the  larger 
units  are  more  efficient  and  produce  power 
at  less  unit  cost. 

transmission  too 

In  the  field  of  power  transmission,  the 
S'jvletfi  have  achieved  successes  no  less  spec- 
tacular. For  Instance,  we  vl.-'ited  both  ends 
of  a  400.000  volt  1 400  kv  i  line,  delivering 
power  nearly  600  miles  ^roni  Kuibyshev  to 
Moscow.  By  coinpar.s.^n  l  ,.r  larce.^;  :ine  in 
the  United  State.s  it  34.')  Y:  and  v.  e  have 
very  little  of  that.  Anc  o...-  1^  n).-cst  -.i.-ni- 
mlssion  Ls  ot.ly  abtut  ha.:  the  R;i&si.xn  ci. fa- 
tan  ce. 

In  Decen.ber  Iv,"^-  p.i.ssed  the  Rvnsslans 
were  scheduled  to  step  this  line  up  to  600 
kv  and  to  complete  a  second  line  of  about 
the  s.'.me  dnstance — from  Stalingrad  to 
Moscow. 

They  have  stiil  larger  lines  vir^der  test  of 
800  to  l.OOO  k--  pnme  tn  use  direct  current 
The  line-loss  (  n  their  400  kv  line  is  low, 
about  7';  percent  On  the  500  kv  line,  they 
expect  even  less  loss  On  the  800  to  1.000  kv 
d  c.  line,  they  expect  to  reduce  the  los5  to 
3  or  4  percent. 
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within  a  few  years,  they  expect  to  be 
transfxjrtlng  power  1,500  miles  from  eastern 
Siberia  to  the  Industrially  rich  Ural  Moun- 
tains over  a  crans-Siberlau  transmission  ^id 
now  \'.nder  construction. 

They  are  buUdlng  five  of  these  huge  area 
grids  Tlie  next  step  is  to  tie  them  all  to- 
gether so  that  pcjwer  will  flow  freely  between 
all  parts  of  Russia,  in  what  they  claim  will 
be  by  far  the  biggest  and  best  electric  power 
system  anywhere  Compare  this  with  our 
hodgefxxlge  of  relative'.v  smnU  electric  sys- 
tems poorly  Interconnected  'iver  madeciuate 
transmission  lines.  Indeed  some  of  our 
companies  refuse  to  participate  in  any  srir' 
of  power  pKDoling  across  State  line*  in  order 
to  avoid  the  accounting  required  bv  tnc 
Federal  Power  Commlssior.  atid  I's  r^s;  ,;  •_■  ry 
jurisdiction 

Just  one  more  point  on  their  electry  power 
achievements.  They  have  developed  a  tech- 
nique of  construction  using  preformed  con- 
crete blocks  which  they  claim  cuts  both  'ht- 
construction  time  and  the  cost  about  one- 
third.  We  examinetl  thi.s  as  cloeely  as  pos- 
aible  and  were  impressed 

Contrary  to  much  prupigHiKU  spread  iri 
our  country  disparagii.^;  the  Russi.m  s  power 
program,  their  goal  m  the  7-year  period 
1958-65  L<i  a  1 13-per'~ei.:  increase  And  their 
I>ercentage  of  hydro  and  power  produced 
from  fuels  {Coal,  oil.  'z.;^?.  peat  and  atomic) 
Is  to  remain  about  the  same  Their  ratio 
of  hydro  to  all  other  is  about  the  same  as 
ours — about  20  perce:.-  But  whereas  theirs 
Is  to  continue  at  20  percent,  ours — as  the  re- 
sult of  the  administra'ions  7  years  of  no 
new-start  policy—  is  destined  to  go  down. 

Actually,  the  Russians  have  only  about 
one-third  as  mtsch  installed  capacity  as  does 
the  United  States  Btit  their  rate  of  con- 
struction is  such  that.  ;vs  our  report  to  Con- 
gress states,  they  will  overtake  us  In  a  few 
years  unless  we  speed  up  or  they  slow  down 

But  the  Russians  devote  a  far  higher  per- 
centage of  their  power  t<~j  lnnu.5»rial  pro- 
duction than   do  we 

Hydropower  In  Russia  as  m  the  United 
States,  is  subatan'i.i:;',  '-i'.eapcr  than  ft.el- 
produced  power 

And  even  though  the  Ris-ian.s  have  ex- 
tensive supplies  of  the  fossi!  fuels,  thev  are 
apparently  more  anxious  than  we  are  to  con- 
serve these  exhaustible  fuels  tind  develop 
more  of  their   renew,ib>  w'lter   res  ''^rces. 

Because  our  Governmen'  cl  •f's  ;.ot  recog- 
nize Communl.st  China  we  were  not  able  to 
visit  the  hydrf>elertnc  de'.  elopments  of  that 
country,  but  we  did  le<\rn  \  great  deal  abotit 
their  progress  One  of  the  two  top  Ministry 
of  Power  officials  asstsfned  to  accomp>any  us 
throughout  Russia  w.is  a  Mr.  Talalov,  who 
had  Just  returned  from  a  2-year  assignment 
to  help  China  launch  an  even  more  fantastic 
river  development  program  than  that  of  the 
Soviets.  He  told  us  the  Chinese  have  25o 
dams  under  corLstructlon.  many  of  them 
Urge  ones,  and  that  while  Chinas  foremost 
problem  in  river  development  is  flood  con- 
trol, she  Is  developing  tremendous  electric 
power,  too  We  were  able  to  announce  for 
the  first  time,  after  talks  with  Talalov,  that 
the  Chinese  have  at  las'  launched  the  Ichang 
Gcffge  project  on  the  Yang'se  River.  In  ad- 
dition to  Its  flood-control  benefits.  It  will 
contain  about  13  times  as  much  power- 
generating  capacity  r.=  our  Grand  Coulee 
I>am  on  the  Columbia 

AGRICVLTX'BE    IS    WEAKE.ST    LI,\K 

Wirhout  question,  the  weakest  iinic   i:.   tnf 
Soviet     economy     Is     I'.s     agriculture,      John 
Guuther,  in  his  bcK.k     Inside  Russia  Txlay, 
says       Agriculture    is    by   far    the   s.  .rest   spot 
Hi  Russia. 

Nearly  half  of  Russia  s  210  nullion  people 
are  engaged  lii  agriculture.  This  is  In  con- 
trast with  about  10  percent  In  the  United 
States  If  the  efficiency  of  Soviet  agriculture 
could  be  brought  up  to  that  of  the  United 
States    67    niil'i  ni    people   could    be   released 


from   the    farms    to    the    fact.iir!es    and    other 
segments  of  the  economv 

We  visited  and  saw  mai.y  agricultural 
eetabllshments.  Including  collective  fsrms. 
sta,te  :arms,  free  farm  markets  and  research 
laboratories  By  Western  st.oidards,  Soviet 
agriculture  is  still  primitive  It  has  a  long 
way  t-  go  Pnxluctlon  is  still  Inefnclent  and 
relatively  low  It  Is  wasteful  of  manpower. 
Rviral  living  coadlthjns  are  not  good,  and  the 
diet  of  both  farm  and  city  people  still  con- 
sists of  about  70  percent  cereals,  potatoes. 
and  other  starchy  foods. 

Yet  Russia  has  broad  expanses  of  agri- 
cultural land — the  country  is  nearly  three 
times  the  size  of  the  United  States — much 
o:  It  g'jod.  little  eroded,  flat,  and  therefore 
easy  to  work  with  machinery.  Climatic  con- 
ditions are  generally  favorable  In  several 
regions. 

What,  then,  doee  Soviet  agricultiu-e  lack? 
The  answer  is  that  It  lacks  principally  four 
major  things  Incentives,  know-how  ma- 
chinery and  electricity. 

Our  group  estimated  that  the  mechaniza- 
tion of  Russian  agriculture  is  10  to  20  years 
behind  that  of  the  United  States.  But  we 
agreed  that,  if  their  mechanisation  of  agri- 
culture should  go  forward  as  planned,  the 
gap  would  be  narrowed  rapidly 

And  the  drtve  Is  on.  A  crash  program  Is 
In  the  making  to  produce  and  allocate 
the  necessary  machinery  and  electricity 
Khrushchev  said  In  his  recent  speech  to 
Russia's  All-Union  Power  Conference: 

•  Allr>w  me  to  dwell  upon  some  problems  of 
electrification  of  the  countryside.  In  this 
we  are  lagging  considerably.  It  Is  necessary, 
comrades,   to  solve   the  task  " 

The  aim  Is  not  to  create  better  living  con- 
ditions for  the  relatively  backward  farmers. 
but  to  press  them  into  more  mechanization. 
electrical  and  otherwise,  as  a  means  for 
more  and  better  food  for  the  nation  and 
to  release  more  manpower  to  Industry. 
Their  current  7-year  goal  is  a  70-percent  In- 
crease   In    agricultural    production. 

Ff  FI(-IE.NT    SCHOOLS 

We  talked  with  many  Russians  about 
their  educational  system.  We  visited  a  few 
classrooms  Many  children  are  placed  In 
day  nurseries  at  2  months  of  age  until  4 
years  old  (All  people  are  supposed  to  work 
out.  mothers  Included  )  FYom  4  to  7  years 
of  age.  the  children  attend  kindergarten 
At  7,  they  start  In  the  first  grade,  and  under 
the  new  orders  of  1958-59.  they  go  through 
the  approximate  equivalent  of  our  grade 
schools,  and  may  go  on  to  high  school  only 
as  a  privilege— -only  If  they  show  certain 
aptitudes 

Their  high  .school  ends  at  the  end  of  the 
10th  grade  However,  the  Russians  claim 
this  Is  equivalent  to  our  12th  grade  or  more. 
Students  attend  school  from  8  to  5.  5  days 
A  week  10  months  a  year.  They  begin 
specializing  early.  They  must  take  one  lan- 
guage beginning  In  the  early  grades,  and 
continue  It  through  high  school.  We  saw 
and  heard  third  grade  students  reciting  In 
English,  and  reciting  well,  and  even  tran."?- 
latlng  to  others  our  conversations  with 
them. 

Mathematics  and  the  sciences  are  stressed; 
and  once  a  student  begins  a  particular  sci- 
ence, he  Is  expected  to  follow  it  through  all 
the  years  of  the  high  school.  Once  a  student 
Is  In  college,  he  Is  paid  to  go.  and  paid  better 
if  he  does  well.  And  If  he  does  well  enough. 
he  Is  encouraged  to  go  on  with  graduate 
studies  at  even  higher  pay.  Ph.  D  candi- 
dates, we  were  told,  draw  almost  as  much  as 
beginning  Instructors. 

The  Russians  said  they  encourage  people 
of  all  ages  to  attend  school.  Many  of  those 
attending  classes  In  Moscow  University  ap- 
peared to  be  above  middle  age.  The  Russians 
claim  50  millions,  or  almost  one-fourth  of 
their  population,  are  In  achool. 

We  were  much  impressed. 


CHAIXXNGK    or   THE   ATHKISTS 

We  visited  some  churches  There  are  about 
40  in  Moscow.  I  believe  Their  serTlc«s  are 
crowded.  But  considering  that  Moscow  Is  a 
city  of  5  millions.  40  churches  are  not  many 
by  Amerlan  standards 

The  principal  church  In  Russia  Is  Ortho- 
dox. The  next  most  common  is  Baptist 
The  Baptlsu  claim  400.000  members  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  Ulked  quite  freely  with 
Russian  oAclals  and  Intourlst  guides  and 
others  we  met  about  churches  and  whether 
or  not  they  believed  In  Ood.  Everywhere, 
the  answer  was  the  same : 

"Lenin  said.  'Religion  Is  the  opiate  of  the 
masses.'  Churches  are  wasteful  Our  gov- 
ernment does  not  encourage  them  Anyone 
known  to  believe  in  God  cannot  hold  any  but 
a  menial  Job  In  the  government  " 

Considering  that  nearly  all  jobs  are  gov- 
ernment Jobs.  It  takes  courage  to  be  an 
open  believer 

LITTLK    TV.i.S.    COMPETmVE     ENTBIPBISE 

Free  competitive  enterprise  is  almost  non- 
existent. We  noticed  three  small  segments 
of  It.  the  most  Important  being  the  farmers" 
free  markets  The  government  encourages 
these  and  devotes  considerable  space  for  both 
outdoor  and  Indoor  displays  of  farmers'  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

Each  farmer  in  the  collective  Is  allotted 
1  to  a  acres  of  land,  depending  on  Its  pro- 
ductivity. After  the  farmer  has  worked  his 
8  hours  In  the  collective's  great  fields,  he 
then  may  work  his  own  small  tract  These 
plots  are  obviously  farmed  Intensively.  Pro- 
duction from  them  Is  high  Farmers  then 
take  their  produce  to  the  free  markets  in  the 
town  or  city,  where  It  Is  sold  competitively. 
Russians  depend  upon  these  free  markets  for 
their  fruits  and  vegetables.  They  depend 
upon  the  state-operated  stcres,  however,  for 
their  milk,  bread,  flour,  canned  foods  and 
processed  meau. 

Doctors  do  some  free  enterprising.  Out- 
side their  regular  hours,  they  may  treat  pa- 
tients who  have  the  nxoney  and  are  willing 
to  pay  them 

Lawyers,  too,  engage  In  some  free  enter- 
prise, particularly  representing  divorce  ap- 
plicants. 

Then  there  are  the  'money  hounds"  who 
several  times  offered  us  30  to  40  rubles  per 
dollar.  These  may  have  actually  been  Gov- 
ernment agents  seeking  either  to  test  us 
or  to  collect  more  dollars,  or  both. 

THE    ADMINI8TKM3>    PRICE    SYSTEM 

The  Russians  themselves  contend  they  do 
not  have  communism.  That  Is  an  ideal  yet 
to  be  achieved,  they  say.  What  they  really 
have  is  state  capitalism  with  a  cmnpletely 
administered  price  system.  Taxes  don't 
amount  to  much  and  are  really  not  needed 
at  all,  for  the  Government  everywhere  is 
in  the  profit  business  In  the  dam  oper- 
ations and  everywhere  else,  they  talk  about 
the  profits  they  make. 

The  same  Government  that  fixes  salaries 
can  also  see  to  It  that  the  people  do  not 
have  enough  left  to  purchase  private  auto- 
mobiles, for  Instance,  by  also  fixing  the  prices 
of  the  things  people  purchase.  About  the 
only  ones  who  can  accumulate  enough  Ui 
own  a  private  car  are  top  Goverrunent  ofn- 
clals.  scientists,  and  professional  people:  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  and  professors.  A  private  au- 
tomobile sells  for  the  equivalent  of  approxi- 
mately •8,000.  but  a  truck  that  obviously 
costs  as  much  to  make  as  an  automobile 
sells  for  less  than  half  as  much.  Tlie  equiva- 
lent of  an  American  10-cent  bar  of  choco- 
late sells  for  50  cents  or  60  cents. 

After  observing  thU  administered  price 
system  In  operation  for  a  few  weeks,  one  of 
our  party  remarked: 

"If  America's  13  largest  corporations  con- 
tinue to  grow  disproportionately  as  In  the 
past,  and  If  In  another  10  years  or  so  the 
Government  should  take  over  these  giant 
monopolies   and   oligopolies,    with    their   ad- 
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rolnlstiU'ed  price  systems  then  we  would 
have  In  the  United  States  by  an  entirely 
different  route  something  approaching  the 
state  capitalism  of  Russia   ' 

Certainly  there  is  a  di.ference  in  the  ob- 
jectives of  those  who  effectively  administer 
prices  In  our  economy  r.s  compared  to  ad- 
ministered pricing  practices  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Prices  In  the  Soviet  eoononv  .<ire  admin- 
istered In  an  overt  and  premeditated  eflort 
to  allocate  resources  Into  the  production  of 
those  goods  and  services  which  the  powers- 
that-be  believe  are  best  for  the  Soviet  ob- 
jectives. And  this  runs  the  entire  gamut 
from  the  production  of  goods  and  services 
to  sell  on  the  world  market  at  below  costs 
to  administering  prices  In  the  consumer 
goods  field  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  di- 
verting any  substantial  amount  of  capital 
equipment  and  other  resources  Into  this 
area. 

P«OPACANDA   CONTBOL   ESSZNTIAX. 

A  ne<:easary  part  of  the  Russian  system  Is, 
of  course.  Its  complete  propaganda  control. 
There  Is  no  such  thing  In  Russia  as  a  news- 
paper, no  TV  or  radio  news  as  such.  There 
Is  no  advertising.  Just  propaganda  and 
music.  Propaganda  consists  of  speeches, 
technical,  and  other  dlscuatlons.  always  In- 
cluding some  of  the  Communist  philosophy. 
Khrushchev's  son-in-law  Alexsle  Adzubel. 
editor  of  the  government  paper.  Isvestla.  Is 
quoted  as  saying: 

"We  don't  att«npt  to  give  the  people 
news,  but  encourage  them  to  work.  work. 
work." 

Whll>j  Khrushchev  was  In  the  United 
States,  the  Soviets  ceased  their  j.-immmg  of 
Voice  cf  America  broadcasts  beamed  to  the 
U.S.S.R..  but  OS  soon  as  Khrushchev's  plane 
landed  back  In  Moscow.  It  started  again 

The  Russian  Go\ernment,  as  we  all  know. 
Is  controlled  absolutely  by  the  Communist 
Party,  containing  less  than  4  percent  of  the 
total  population  The  CommunisU  are 
afraid  to  let  the  people  know  how  the  rest 
of  the  world  lives,  for  they  would  then  not 
be  able  to  so  effectively  divert  their  country  s 
producllon  Into  ICBM  s.  outer  space,  elec- 
Uic-power  development,  and  othw  massive 
efforts,  while  the  people  go  Ul-boused.  Ill- 
clothed,  and  lU-fed. 

KHKrSHCHrv'S   COMICKIfT 

Mr  K.  recently  commented  on  our  dele- 
gaUon's  visit  to  his  country  In  a  long  ad- 
dress to  the  All -Union  Conference  of  Power 
Industry  ConstrucUon  on  November  28. 
Khrushchev  said,  among  other  things: 

"Americans  who  recently  visited  our  coun- 
try— who  were  not  merely  tourists  but  Sen- 
ators and  major  experts  who  were  well  versed 
In  questions  connected  with  the  construc- 
tl<xi  of  power  stations — hare  a  high  opinion 
of  our  successes  In  the  country's  electrifica- 
tion " 

He  quoted  the  American  press  as  saying: 
"A  delegation  representing  two  commit- 
tees of  the  U.S.  Senate  recently  returned 
from  a  month-long  trip  to  the  U  S  S.R.  and 
has  convincing  proof  that  the  U.S£Jl.  has 
overtaken  the  United  States  In  the  field  of 
ConstrucUon  of  hydroelectric  stations 

Then  he  quoted  the  delegation  itself  as 
saying : 

"We  cannot  afford  to  adopt  a  careless  at- 
titude toward  the  Russian  program  for  the 
production  of  hydroelectric  power  and  to- 
ward this  prr>gram  s  possible  Infiuence  on 
International  affairs  •  •  •  Indeed.  the 
power  program  — though  it  is  less  striking — 
might  In  the  end  be  of  even  greater  sig- 
nificance than  the  rcnrkets  or  space  research 
progrr.ms.  because  electric  power  Is  at  the 
root  of  the  Industrial  might  of  a  modern 
state." 

Then  he  noted  that  the  Russians  had 
learned  their  early  hydroelectric  techniques 
Irom  Americans  who  came  over  and  heipod 


them  bui.d  the  first  power  dam  on  U.e  Dnie- 
per River  and  other  projects,  and  concluded: 
".Now  they  are  not  ash.vmed  of  their  pu- 
pils. •  •  •  They  have  taken  thieir  hats  off 
to  tiie  worUiy  pupils  of  good  teachers.' 

CONCLfSION 

I  am  convinced  th;a  the  Communist -con- 
trolled Soviet  ecoi;omy  ha«  the  capability 
now  of  equaling  or  surpa-ssmg  the  effort*  of 
any  other  country  In  material  achievement, 
as  long  as  It  does  not  attempt  too  many 
bootstrap  operations  simultaneously.  It 
has.  or  stwn  will  have,  the  electrical  capabil- 
ity to  do  this.  Its  improving  agricultural 
efficiency  Is  hastening  the  day  when  more 
and  more  Russian  moon  miracles  are  pos- 
"^t'le — 1^  even  at  the  expense  of  Russian 
consumers,  satellite  citizens,  and  free-world 
enterpreneurs. 


SEVENTY-FirrH    BIRTTIDAY   OF 
LEWI.'i   M    HERRM.ANN 

Mr  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Recopd  a  brief 
statement  on  the  occasion  of  the  75th 
birthday  of  one  of  New  Jersey's  out- 
standing labor  leaders.  I  refer  to  Mr. 
Lewis  M.  Herrmann,  edit.or  of  the  New 
Jer.-^y  Labor  Herald  in  Newark,  N  J.  It 
Is  remarkable  that  at  an  age  when  most 
men  are  content  to  enjoy  a  well-earned 
re<;t  he  is  still  devotins  hi.';  energies  to 
the  many  projects  and  activities  with 
which  his  name  has  been  connected  for 
so  long. 

Tliere  being  no  objection  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  by  Senator  Case  or  Ni  v\    Jrasty 

New  Jerseyites  are  indeed  proud  of  Le-A 
Herrmann's  record  of  service  in  the  labor  and 
Journalistic  fields.  Starting  with  his  yeoman 
service  in  the  AFL  and  International  T}-po- 
graphlcal  Union  almost  50  years  afro,  he  has 
steadily  broadened  his  sphere  of  interests  to 
Include  such  varied  activities  as  three  terms 
in  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  from  Essex 
County,  membership  on  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors. Northern  New  Jersey  Multiple  Scle- 
rosis 5>oclety.  a  special  War  Department  mis- 
sion to  the  South  Pacific  combat  area  In 
World  War  II,  participation  In  the  American 
Legion  as  publicity  director,  post  commander 
and  officer  of  the  "40  and  8."  the  founding 
and  editing  of  a  newspaper  in  Atlantic  City 
and  many  others'. 

More  recently.  Mr,  Herrmann's  successful 
efforts  In  establishing  an  Institute  of  Man- 
agement and  Labor  Relations  at  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity and  his  ctirrent  drive  for  funds  to 
erect  a  Labor  Managejnent  Center  there  have 
been  appropriately  recognl7:ed  by  the  special 
award  presented  to  him  by  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity, This  was  only  one  of  many  distin- 
guished awards  which  have  been  made  to 
him  In  past  years. 

Mr.  Herrmann  has  had  &n  exceptionally 
full  life  and  I  know  that  the  years  fihe.id  will 
continue  to  be  successfully  productive  I  am 
glad  to  have  this  occasion  to  express  my  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  for  the  future 
to  Mr,  Lewis  M   Herrmann 


FEDERAL     FINANCIAL     .ASSISTANCE 
FOR   SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION 

T'he  Senate  resumed  the  ron.sidera- 
tlon  of  the  bill  <S.  8i  to  authorize  an 
emergency  2-year  procram  of  Ft-doral 
financial  a.'^sistance  in  school  con.":iruc- 
tion  to  the  States. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr  President. 
under  the  pending  aid-io-educaiiun  oiil 


the  Federal  Government  in  2  years 
would  take  another  51  billion  from  the 
pockeus  of  taxpayers  in  every  State  clip 
up  to  20  percent  from  it  for  Federal  ad- 
ministration, and  return  what  was  left 
a.';  so-called  Federal  "grants"  to  States 
and  localities  with  Washington  stnM;;s 
attacht-d 

This  bill  would  open  a  Pandoras  box 
There  is  no  .Ncarcity  of  effort  to  explo.t 
public  education  for  Federal  control  and 
expenditure,  with  maximum  extrava- 
gance and  minimum  efficiency  Current 
efforts  represented  by  amendments  of- 
fered to  this  biii  would  run  Federal  edu- 
cation expenditures  into  a  multibillion- 
doUar  protzram. 

The  States,  the  localities,  and  the  pub- 
lic generally  shculd  beware.  Monev 
spent  for  Federal  overhead  will  not  buy 
classrooms.  This  bill  would  hx  grants  on 
a  basis  of  how  much  a  State  spends  for 
schools:  not  on  what  it  receives  for  the 
expenditure.  Federal  bureaus  will  never 
subsidize  major  education  programs 
without  exercising  control 

It  is  true  that  the  pious  words  in  the 
first  two  paragraphs  of  the  pendmp  bill 
say  the  money  is  only  for  construction. 
and  that  no  Federal  control  will  be  ex- 
ercised. But  20  lines  later  there  beims 
a  4-pace  formula  to  be  met  by  Siat<>s  and 
localities  when  they  come  begging  for 
Federal  handouts. 

This  !.>-  routine  in  Federal  grant  and 
loan  proHiams.  Almost  without  excep- 
tion, they  establish  Federal  control  If 
control  IS  not  established  otherwise,  it  is 
achieved  through  standards  which  must 
be  met  by  applicants  before  the  money 
is  made  available  and  while  it  is  being 
used. 

The  Treasury  Department  lists  60 
progran-.s  through  which  Federal  funds 
are  paid  to  State  and  local  urut.s.  under 
so-called  cooperative  a.Tang'ement.s 
These  programs  are  generally  referred 
to  as  "Federal  grants-in-aid,"  and  Fed- 
eral expendit'ures  through  them  m  fiscal 
year  1959  touled  $6  4  billion. 

If  this  propo.sed  legislation  is  enacted, 
it  will  establish  another  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  progran-. :  and.  like  too  many 
others,  it  will  tempt  States  and  localities 
to  abandon  or  erode  fundamental  re- 
sponsibilities, and  yield  to  centrali7ed 
control  under  the  cloak  of  so-ealicd 
grants  of  Federal  funds. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate  in  1933 
the  Federal  grant.s-in-aid-to-States  pro- 
prams  of  any  con.sequence  could  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  in- 
cluding the  high^^ay  and  land  grant  col- 
lege propi-ams:  and  Federal  expenditures 
through  them  totaled  only  about  $100 
miUior. 

By  1936  there  were  17  programs  for 
grants  to  States  and  local  units,  and 
the  expenditures  totaled  $304  million. 
Ten  years  later — in  1946 — there  were  30 
programs,  and  the  expenditures  totaled 
$845  million  In  1956  there  were  54  pro- 
grams, and  th.e  exj>enditures  totaled  $3  5 
billion. 

Iii  1959.  there  weie  60  listed  programs 
for  grants  to  States  and  local  units  and 
expenditures  totaled  $6  4  biUion.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Rfcofd  an  itemized  statement  in  this 
connection. 
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Government   should   take  over   Uiese    giant 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows 

Federal    ffravts-in-aid    to    States    mncf    lorat 
units,  firical  year  1959 

J  >(l>i.rtnunt  of  AKruiiltiiro: 

.Verntilturrtl  t\i»Tiiiuiit  •<lj4ti<ms  .     ..       $3(i,  .".71,  OKT 
('■xiln'nitivf     .^LiriciiltiiriJl     extcnirton 

»|>rlc    a«.3.S1.213 

S<  licMji  Uini  ti  priigrini. ..„„_„_ .       It!.  31(1,  2.'..'. 

S  it'onul  fiirfst-i  iTiuM  > 22.  370,  1S7 

Siihuuirifiual  Liii'l  iiri>(rr;iin  ' 40U.  lOM 

CiJolxT'itiV.'  |.r'ij.'.-i-  Hi  rii:ir'<.-linK 2.  KCl,  23U 

^^t  ir.' :«nil  privHtf  fonstrs  riM.i)»>ratlon.         12.  124,  .Vi6 
Wjtcrslieil  prot4><;tii>n  ■,iu-\   flowl   pre- 

vrution ._.        22,912.14»". 

V  ilui'     of     rtiinnioilinc-i     (ixTishabli- 

f<j<vl    .i.m:it.-.l  throiieh  CCC m.  IflO,  »7.' 

.■-['••<  I'll  niiik  pr«i!r<»iji 7i,(r27.:«>l 

Hrinov.iJ  of  -iiiriilii.^  3<{rk-uUural  com- 

nu»ii(\ffi  .       12«.133,0i)n 

l>f  purtnu'iit  o(  ( 'Miunit]  ip: 

KfiiTitl-aiil  highways  (trust  liind)      .  2,  5M,  Oil,  .53ij 
Other    highw  ly^    iforest    and    public 

l!in<!<  highwiy*.  fU-.) 29,  m*-*!,  fil« 

.=iiiiti^  marine  -i^hools 332,  iK) 

I>epa''tiiifiir  of  the  Army:  Leau>e  of  flood 

Control  lait<U  '  1.471.951 

OHiie  of  Civil  .uiii  Det<  i-L<p  MoblliiaUou: 

Ktvirrtil  poiitrihunMris 8.954,731 

Rp9«-ar(!h  atui  <1evrl<>piiient ...         2,482,WCI 

DUa-fttT  relu-f 4,  13B,  IV.' 

PtpartiiK'nc   of   II.'aIlli.    Kiliicatfon,  mnl 
Wiiriri' 
.\!'i»T'.r.in     F'riiitins    Ht>us<'    for    ibe 

Hiin.J  «0,0n() 

Otfii-*-  of  K'ltJi  Hi  loll 

("oiirtft-s    Tor    iirruulluri"   aiwl    tne- 

< I'iii.K'  lit-  ,\a-.i,5nii 

r(><ii»T'4ti\  (>  VI  i  ilioiiil  f<1iii^.»tion.  3>*,  353.  1«^- 
School  ■on-trinlioii  an<l  -mrvpy  ..  6«,  IU»i,  5*M 
.M  Liiiitfn.imv     uiiil     op<-r>iliou    of 

■wiiiKii-  .    . IK, 07:1, af^i 

f.il.rnrv  ■itrviees  .  6, 362.  HA 

D.'fciis.'     educsktional     activities. 

zrwUf 43,  •'.'VI  U? 

I'tlhlir  II.  Mlth  .■«.T\  \l.^•■. 

\'ill.li-.»l  ili>ea,s«-  control    .  2.  3*ltt.  OiO 

Ti|b«Tni!n«ia  fritiirol          S,llM.M7ti 

(it-ncril  hi-»lth   isjii^fiinrc 1«,  liilh,  .Vil 

.Sl.iii.ki  iw.kirli  ailr.  iHfS . ...  4, '.*»«),  .kv.' 

("  un-.  r    ,.r.-r  .!                  2,  HLJ^-J 

H.>Hrt  .|t.s<>ii>.' 'MMitrol 3,l»7ri,2tH 

r" mit  u-v  .MiKiiieiTiii!?  iM'tivltiCii 2,  5U0,  Wl 

roii>tru<'ti(>n,  liu«|iital  and  niedi- 

i-ul  Nullifies                                .  .  la,-;.  158,830 
CoiLstr'iciion,     wti.«ie     iroucntent 

«ork:<  jr..  429,071 
C'oiistrui  tion,   hcilrli  i-'-enn.-h  f*- 

duties  .                              .  8.037,1(07 

I'ouo   viwciiiatioa  u:<-ijt.ince  pro- 

jnim    n^r   iftiT  rpfiin'l.si  —474.  OKI 
pLi'ho  assistance  aii'l  welfiuT  oxant^: 

M.tterntU  aii'l  <  tiilil  lieaitli  aervioefi  l)>,  li^t,  12.'> 

S.  !vice,<  for  .r.i.|.l.'.|  rhildron 14,901.irj:; 

fhiM  welfare.  .'••r\  ices 11.833,28»« 

('hil<lr>-n    »-ith    a>nf;vnital    beart 

.ii.s«-4.-* aee.W) 

0^!^n^.^  ffir  (>l'l;»«'  (iS:'i!<t:uiee 1. 1.1.^,  174.  .■{7-' 

Anl  to   lei»-n'ltTit  children t)30,  4W.  273 

Ai  1   to  (» riii.uicntly  unU  totally 

•  li.<at.l.-«l        U.2,77».  H40 

.\id  to  tlie  blimi 47,flMO,  Wi'I 

OiTifr-  of  V.«atii>iiiil  Kelujl)illU»tioa...  46,  372,  tHW 
Dcp'irf  nii^nt  of  Int.Tior- 

K.'li-ral  !U'I  in  wiMlifo  rcstorntion,  etc..  19.  S4«.  074 

.Miar  Uory  hird  and  .\laska  (jHtne  laws  '.  (H)\.  742 

I'lyiji.'nt-  iiml.'r  .Miiu-r^l  U-.u^inK  Aft  '.  32,9(*4,96;l 

I'lyin.iits  iindtr  ccrtidn  siiecial  fiind.s  '.  12,440,8^8 
H'lr.  ;uj   of    Indian    .MT;urs    ifducation, 

w,lf:irp.  etc.) 5,9«V>,7ett 

Depart m.nt  of  Labor:  t'neniployment  com- 
ptn^.ition  iind  employment  service  admln- 

istntion. _ 297,260,  SHs 

Fe<!>^ril     f'owpr    rommi.'«5ion:  Payments 

im  lor  Ke<lfr4l  i'ower  .\ci  '. .  tf ,  4V.'> 

UtJii-iiiK  .uid  ilouie  Finance  Aifency; 
l),-fon<f    rommunity    ladilties    and 

'       sjTvi.'Pf;        _ 1.57,42ft 

rrhiin  reiien  il  pi  .!/r>ini 7<5,  .'>V>.  tWJ.'! 

Trh.m  pi:io:ii!i.;   :--  st.-Hlce 1.  S33.  97« 

Aiiniial  ronlritHiti<'ii.>i,  ptihHc  tuKUiillfC.  110,848,837 
Fe<l'i  il    .\vt:ition    Agency:  Ke<leri»l    air- 

{Kirt  proifrini.   . .  iS«,  577.  (C.'i 

Tfioics«jx.  \'£iii«>y  \iithority:  I'ayments '.  6,900.  :wi 
\  rier  .n<'  .\daiini.''tn»tioD: 

.Si.it.     in.l    territorial    homes  for   dis- 

itil.-.l  "a^iLliers  nn.t  uniloni 6,  2H,  Ofi3 

Si  ue  <ut>ervi<ion  of  schools  lUid  train- 

u.i:  .-i.il  ;i.-.hnu>nts 2,071,S2S 

^f^so<  i!  m-oii^  ?r mt.'i  ' 62.  380,  fWti 

lui  kl.  Krrint*-in-ai<l  to  Stntes 6,4^,571,523 

•  -Shared  revenue  proeriiii:  Slate  or  locjUity  receiveil  a 
portion  of  revenues  deri\t'<l  from  Federal  activities 
within  the  State  or  locality,  usually  Involving  manage- 
liiMii  and  use  of  iKlhllc  landi*. 

-  Ii\<luil>'s  -iuch  prfitTinis  lis  refund.'^  of  internal  roveni]i» 
collections  iV.r  P'l.rto  Ui<i>  Mn.l  \'irvin  l.i|;>nd.<,  Ke<|.  r  il 
p»>nient  to  l).<trict  ol  C'oitiiutna.  pt«\  riient.*  to  cm  t  un 
territones,  etc. 

.NOTR.  — Eipendifurr  fljiiw*  from  oi'.i.iii  soufos.  itill 
■Ubiect  to  minor  re. 


Mr  BYRD  of  Vuuiuia  In  addition 
to  the  60  srants-m-aid  proKrams  for 
States  and  local  unif.s  the  Trea.siiiy  IV- 
partment  h.st.s  30  prourams  th.ruuuh 
which  direct  Federal  payment.s  are  made 
to  individuaLs  within  State.s,  and  in  fl.scal 
year  1959  payment.s  throut-'h  the.se  pro- 
grams totalf'd  $3  1  bilhon 

The.se  direct  Federal  payment  pro- 
gram.s  for  individual.s  do  not  inchide 
mast  of  the  lari;er  subsidy  programs, 
such  as  Commodity  Credit  payment.s  to 
farmers,  and  they  e.xciude  all  of  the  con- 
tributory protram.s.  such  a.s  the  social 
security  and   other   retirement    systems. 

In  total,  the  Treasury  Department  lists 
90  proa;ram.s  for  payments  to  States, 
local  unit^.  and  individuals  throu^;h 
which  FedfMal  expenditures  of  more  than 
$9.5  billion  were  made  in  the  fiscal  year 
1959.  Federal  payment.s  through  all  of 
these  profjrams  over  the  past  25  years 
have  totaled  nearly  $105  billion 

I  a-sk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
statement  of  annual  e.xpenditure.s 
throu£;h  these  prot,'rams  for  the  years 
1934  to   1959    inclu.sive. 

There  bem;;  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follow^: 

Summari/  Federal  grants  to  State.i  and  local 
uniti.  and  payments  to  indivtduala.  etc., 
u;ith.in  States,  fiscal  yearn  1934-59 


Federal 

PujTnent."  to 

Fiscal 

crHUts  to 

Individual. 

Tot.d 

yi-ar 

State*  and 

etc.,  wliliin 

local  units 

dtatei ' 

1034 

IIW.  141.214 

$1,669,871,720 

$1,836. 012,  »■> 

193.'. 

47.  157.  412 

2.174.  l.A  805 

3,221.313.  .'1 

193b 

303,737,278 

1,868.123.811 

2.  17l,!<«.l.(»«l 

19;t7 

290,  983,  160 

3,  4.V.,  l'J2,  ,12.5 

3.71'.    iT'.'XI 

1038 

iTl  318.  4.W 

2,479.7^1,173 

2.       .     •  -       •  . 

ism 

.Wl.  220.  4«8 

3.  H9«,  343.  700 

4.  1  ■ 

HMO 

644.  773.  an 

3.  277,  ,11 T,  183 

3.  1  \    .-.     ( 

IWI 

6b4.  467.  3M 

•2.811,929,  ;«*7 

3.  ' 

1942 

7m.  707,  207 

2.  .lao,  tJ2».  180 

3.  Jl...  -.     .-• 

1943 

72r..2ll.M13 

2. 003.  44.V  96<-. 

2.  729.  '.• 

19+4 

T»i.  H52,  .325 

l,()-25.2M.fi«7 

1,782.11 

194.'. 

867,245.417 

486, 182. 317 

1,  va.  427. ::« 

194»i 

84.S,  183. 487 

444.923.008 

1,290,  107,  IH.1 

1947 

1,199,880,381 

494.  IfW.AOft 

1,694.  07ft,  07-. 

1948 

U.W.tiTO.onS 

3.  tt.V).  ;IM.  043 

.5.  .1.M,054.(>4.. 

1949 

1.8.57.  iriO.  120 

3. «,«..,-« 1.343 

5,  493.  710.  7t« 

I960 

2.  234.  liW.  .V42 

3.2>t7.:«l.301 

6,  522,  irjo,  74;t 

1961 

2.  •*»).  'l,ig,  STi 

2.  569.  13K.  249 

4, 850,  097.11211 

1962 

2.  ;k>4.  .')27,  .H4 

l.s7fi.630.<i.W 

4,341.1.W.  at-.' 

1953 

2.  wri.  ,{(..■.,  ifif, 

I.2."d..'".7«.  .-.28 

4,053.  941,  7<*» 

1964 

3,  (KM.  9XV.  va* 

1,1'7^,  391.094 

4,  284, 380,  .'.21; 

I9.T.5 

3.  1 4«.  >i27.  944 

l,44<..041.2tW 

4.  fi<M,  660,  209 

193«) 

3,  462.  Vm,  727 

1,6M«,  1,-K«,920 

5,15X135.647 

19S7 

4.  0^4. 190. 041 

2,  MH.  -iiii).  738 

6,4fi«.  449.  7IKI 

1968 

4.932,371,579 

2.  488,  .Wt.  320 

7,420.769,891* 

1«69«.... 

6,4*1,571.523 

3.133,798.321 

9,590,380.844 

Total.. 

46,  354,  976.  888 

57, 650. 468,  407 

104,014,444,3211 

'  Rxclusive  of  most  of  the  lareer  jiuhsUly  procrami. 
such  as  ("ommo«lity  Credit  i)aynients  10  farmeni;  and  all 
of  the  c-onti  ihntory  profrrani.-',  such  as  social  security  and 
other  ret Ir.-inent  synenw. 

•  Prclitninary.  subject  to  minor  revLnlon. 


Note. — Fieure<   ro«incle<l- 
totali. 


rill    not  !vH    precl<irly  to 


Mr.  MONRONEY  M.  President,  last 
night  the  Senate,  by  a  tie  vote  of  44  to 
44.  rejected  the  Clark  amendment  pro- 
viding for  Federal  aid  to  schools  on  the 
basis  of  $25  per  child,  m  accordance  with 
the  formula  provided  for  in  the  bill  as 
reported  from  the  committee 

I  then  attempted  to  find  a  middU' 
ground,  in  view  of  the  .suppoit  which  had 
been  .shown  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  Mr.  Case  I. 
which  had  propos+'d  aid  to  teachers  as 
well  as  to  school  construction,  in  the 
amount  of  $15  per  child,  which  was  de- 


feateti  prior  to  the  rejection  of  the  Clark 
amendment. 

."-^lUfe  many  Republicans  had  supported 
tb.e  amendment  proposing  aid  in  the 
amount  of  $15  per  child,  and  since  the 
Senate  divided  equally  on  the  Clark 
amendment.  I  offered  a  compromi.se 
amendment  which  would  provide  for 
Federal  assistance  to  education  ftgured 
on  the  basis  of  $20  per  child. 

Under  the  parliamentai-y  .situation 
then  existing,  I  felt  it  would  be  better  to 
first  offer  an  amendment  to  provide  the 
money  and  then  to  offer  a  second  amend- 
ment to  permit  its  use  for  teachers' 
salaries  The  first  amendment  proposed 
a  4-year  program  of  Federal  assistance. 

As  a  result  of  further  discussion  today, 
I  found  this  proposal  might  be  misunder- 
stood, since  we  would  not  definitely 
specify  in  the  same  amendment,  although 
It  was  Intended  to  be  done  in  a  later 
amendment,  that  the  money  was  to  be  for 
aid  to  teachers"  salaries  as  well  as  for 
aid  in  sch(X)l  construction. 

It  is  my  pleasure  now  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Clark  I.  who  will  offer  a  sub- 
stitute for  my  amendment,  which  I  shall 
support  as  carrying  out  the  purpose  I 
had  proposed  to  achieve  in  two  separate 
amendments. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr  Clark  I. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  CLARK  Does  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  desire  to  have  me  yieW 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  For  a  parliamentary 
inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER  <M.  .J.^\- 
iTs  in  the  chair'  Does  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  so  that  he  may  pro- 
pound a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr   CLARK.      I  do 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  as  I 
understand  the  parliament.ary  situation, 
when  we  adjourned  last  night  the  yeas 
and  nays  had  been  ordered  on  the 
Monroney  amendment      Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  That  is 
conect. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  a  substitute  in 
order,  in  view  of  the  order  for  the  yeas 
and  nays? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  An 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
can  be  offered  notwithstanding  the  order 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk,  on  tiehalf  of  myself  and  Sena- 
tors Monroney.  Kennfdy.  Symington. 
Httmphrey,  Church,  Yarborough, 
DoDD.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia  Hartke, 
Long  of  Hawaii  Kerr.  Fulbricht,  Gore. 
E>oucL.AS,  Grueninc.  Bartlett  ,  Morse. 
Hennings,  Mansfield.  Randolph.  Young 
of  Ohio.  Williams  of  New  Jersey.  Jack- 
son Kefauver.  McCarthy.  Carroll.  Mi  - 
N'v\R\  Macnuson,  Hart.  Muskie. 
Moss,  and  McGee.  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  Monroney 
amendment,  and  a.sk  that  the  clerk  may 
read  it. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFnCKH  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 
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The  Legi.slative  Clerk.  It  is  pro- 
posed, on  page  9,  to  strike  out  lines  10  to 
14.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec  4  There  le  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1.  1960.  and  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  an 
amount  equal  to  $20  times  a  number  equal 
to  the  school-age  population  of  the  United 
States,  aa  defined  In  section  5(b)  (4) .  for  the 
purpose  of  making  payments  to  State  educa- 
tional agencies  to  provide  assistance  In  the 
construction  of  urgently  needed  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  facilities  In 
local  communities  and  for  teachers'  salaries 
under  this  Act 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr  President.  It  Is  only 
because  of  the  parliamentary  situation 
that  I  am  the  principal  sponsor  of  the 
amendment.  Had  it  been  possible,  under 
the  rules.  I  would  have  been  only  too 
happy  to  support  the  amendment  of  my 
gtxxl  friend  from  Oklahoma  It  is  only 
because  of  technical  rca.sons  that  I  offer 
the  substitute  amendment.  I  hope  that 
when  it  is  agreed  to,  as  I  think  it  will 
be,  it  will  be  known  as  the  Monroney 
amendment. 

If  and  when  it  shall  be  agreed  to. 
I  say,  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues, 
it  will  be  necessai-y  to  propose  a  second 
amendment  so  as  to  incorporate  certain 
technical  language  which  was  in  the 
original  Clark  amendment,  but  which  has 
now  been  changed  to  adopt  It  to  the 
Monroney  amendment. 

We  believe  that  the  question  whether 
teachers'  salaries  should  be  Included  in 
the  pending  bill,  as  I  think  they  should 
be.  can  best  be  debated  and  detennined 
on  the  basis  of  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  for  his  excellent 
work  and  fine  draftsmanship  in  prepar- 
ing this  substitute  amendment. 

I  feel  certain  that  by  getting  a  vote 
on  this  substitute  we  shall  be  able  to 
get  a  clear-cut  decision  of  the  Senate 
on  this  issue.  I  think  the  amendment 
has  been  improved  over  the  amendment 
which  I  offered  last  night,  and  meets 
some  objection  of  Senators  who  ques- 
tioned even  the  4 -year  period. 

As  Senators  know,  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  $25  a 
child  provided  for  Federal  grants  in  per- 
petuity. Many  Members  of  the  Senate 
raised  a  question  about  that  provision. 
In  my  amendment  I  reduced  the  term 
to  4  years.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  has 
provided  for  a  2-year  commitment  and 
authorization  in  the  substitute  amend- 
ment, which  will  give  Congress  control 
over  the  situation  at  the  end  of  2  years, 
when  we  can  review  the  operations  under 
it  and  can.  if  necessary,  enact  additional 
legislation  to  continue  the  program. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  for  his  effoi-ts  in  this 
regard.  I  am  happy  that  33  co.sponsors 
are  supporting  the  substitute,  which  Is 
on  all  fours  with  the  propo.sal  which  we 
advocated  in  the  amendment  last  night. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  speak  out  to  endorse  the  principle  of 


Federal  aid  to  education  and  specihcally 
to  endorse  the  amendment  now  before  us 
which,  in  my  judgment,  is  a  piactical 
step  in  the  right  direction 

In  evaluating  th»  problems  faced  by 
Americans  in  the  field  of  education,  there 
are  three  fundamental  points  to  bear  in 
mind.  First,  we  are  1  country  and  not 
50;  second,  it  is  true  that  our  resources. 
our  customs,  our  practices,  and  our  econ- 
omies vary— by  Statas  and  by  regions—- 
and  they  should  be  reflected  in  our  local 
and  State  affairs;  third,  however,  as 
the  economic  and  military  power  of  our 
potential  adversaries  grows — as  the 
world  shrinks — as  the  time  interval  be- 
tween peace  and  potential  total  destruc- 
tion is  reduced  to  minutes,  it  is  clear 
that  national  objectives  increase  in  im- 
portance, that  national  responsibilities 
grow  and  expand,  that  our  national  re- 
sources must  be  geared  to  an  effective 
national  effort  because  they  are  no 
longer  so  plentiful  as  to  be  excess  to  our 
national  needs. 

After  all.  we  long  ago  accepted  the 
principle  that,  in  the  interests  of  the 
community,  a  cliild's  education  should 
not  depend  upon  the  varying  resources 
of  each  child's  family  Lent;  apo  we  ac- 
cepted the  principle  thai,  in  the  inten^sts 
of  the  State,  a  clnld  s  education  should 
not  depend  upon  the  varying  resources 
of  the  communities  of  the  State, 

Today  we  must  recognize  that,  in  the 
national  interest,  a  child's  education 
should  not  depend  upon  the  varying  re- 
sources of  the  50  States.  There  are  sub- 
stantial resources  for  supporting  Federal 
aid  to  education.  Surely  all  of  us  are 
aware  of  the  growing  shortages  all  across 
the  board — in  many  fields  of  special 
training — doctors,  nurses,  psychiatrists. 
teachers,  scientists,  and  engineer.'^  We 
need  to  develop  to  the  maximum  e\pry 
young  talent  available  anywhere  in  the 
land.  The  simple  fact  is  that  we  are 
not,  that  there  is  a  shameful  wa.ste  aiid 
that  this  weakness  will  make  us  in- 
creasingly vulnerable  in  the  face  of  the 
Soviet  threat.  Personally,  I  believe  that 
our  education  gap  is,  in  the  long  run, 
more  serious  than  the  so-called  missile 
gap.  It  is  brainpower  which  is  the 
single,  most  important  key  to  the  long- 
range  victory  of  freedom,  democracy. 
and  peace. 

The  question  is,  can  the  States  do  the 
job  alone,  and  here  the  answer  most 
surely  must  be  no.  In  the  period  1953 
to  1958.  all  State  and  local  governments 
increa.sed  expenditures  for  education 
from  $9.4  billion  to  S15.9  billion — an  in- 
crease of  almost  60  percent.  In  my  own 
State  of  Maine  percentage  increase  is 
even  greater.  In  the  last  2  years, 
Maine  ranked  second  among  48  States 
in  increased  effort,  yet  in  per  capita  in- 
come Maine  ranks  in  the  lower  three  of 
the  States. 

This  is  not  simply  a  Maine  problem. 
It  is  not  simply  the  problem  of  many 
States  in  a  position  comparable  to 
Maine.  It  is  a  national  problem  and  it 
begs  for  a  national  solution. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  have  only 
one  further  thought  to  add  and  that  is 
to  remind  my  colleagues  that  there  is 
one  resource  which  has  a  greater  po- 


t<?ntial  in  a  free  society  th.an  in  a  p.>l;ce 
■state  and  that  resource  is  the  human 
mind 

Mr,  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  mv 
earnest  conviction  that  every  American 
boy  and  girl,  regardless  of  family  eco- 
nomics, race,  color,  creed,  or  p'.ace  of 
residence,  should  have  an  equal  oppor- 
tuinty  for  an  education.  Only  full 
equalization  of  the  opportunity  for  a 
quality  education  can  assure  us  that  all 
our  children  will  be  groomed,  during 
their  formative  years,  for  competent 
citizenship. 

The  quality  of  the  education  of  our 
children  is  of  concern  to  each  and  every 
adult  in  this  counti-y.  Intelligence  is  a 
valuable  national  resource.  Ignorance. 
no  matter  where  it  is  found,  is  a  na- 
tional liabiUty.  It  cannot  be  quaran- 
tined behind  State  boundaries.  And 
even  if  it  could — State  lx)undaries  are 
dissolving  more  each  day  as  our  popu- 
lation shifts  and  moves. 

Education  is  too  important — and  tiie 
lack  of  it  too  manifestly  affects  our 
national  way  of  life— t-o  allow  its  stand- 
ards to  be  set  by  the  chance  location  of 
a  mine,  or  an  industry  or  by  the  height 
that  crain  prows  m  a  field. 

B'Jt  this  IS  what  is  happening. 

FoiTner  Senator  Josh  Lee.  of  Okla- 
homa, once  summed  up  the  Nation's  ed- 
ucational dilemma  when  he  said:  "The 
money  is  where  the  kids  amt," 

In  other  words,  there  is  a  vastly  un- 
equal distribution  of  children  and  of  per 
capita  income  and  other  ■wealth  among 
the  States,  and  between  area^  withm 
the  States  A  protixam  of  Federal 
grants-in-aid  is  the  only  method  by 
which  we  can  equalize  this  disparity. 

Wlien  we  add  to  this  uneven  distribu- 
tion the  fact  that  throughout  the  coun- 
try most  .school  districts  where  the  most 
children  are  have  bonded  themselves  to 
the  statutory  limit  to  build  schools,  we 
have  in  e.ssence  the  case  for  Federal  aid 
to  education. 

In  my  opinion  the  bill  S  8  as  reported 
by  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  does  not  face  up  realistically 
to  the  challenge,  I  know  that  long  hours 
of  hearings  and  .study  went  into  the  ver- 
sion which  is  before  us.  and  it  represents 
the  best  compromise  which  could  be  ef- 
fected. I  appreciate  the  position  m 
which  members  of  the  committee  found 
themselves,  and  I  am  grateful  to  them 
for  brmsiing  a  bill  to  the  floor  for  deb;ite 
and  consideration 

But.  as  I  have  said.  I  do  not  feel  that 
the  bill  does  the  job  which  must  be  done. 
It  gives  school  districts  which  have 
money — and  in  most  cases  districts 
where  most  of  the  children  are  not — an 
opix)rtunity  to  split  their  .school  con- 
struction bills  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  does  not  give  enough  help  to 
districts  which  are  already  bonded  to  the 
hilt,  but  still  have  children  going  to 
school  in  basements  and  barracks  and 
1880  .school  buildin.es.  We  need  a  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  bill  which  fills  in 
the  gaps  in  State  and  local  funds — not 
one  which  merely  replaces  them. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  said 
that  the  most  prominent  opponent  of 
educational  equalizatioii.   the  President 
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of  the  United  State*^.  doe.s  not  aiiswer 
these  argument.v  He  simply  isnores 
them. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  mes.^a-:?  to 
the  Congre.ss.  he  talk.s  "libly  of  'F^deial 
h'-podermics,"  '"crash  program-  '  and 
the  like. 

His  statement  that  \.f  want-  to  aid 
f  Vacation  by  other  than  '  >ub:^t.tu':ion  of 
Federal  dollars  for  State  and  Iccal 
f  :nds."  indicates  that  he  does  not  rec- 
c-inize  the  quest;Tn  of  equalization  at  all. 

Wo  have  never  advocated  the  mere 
suixstitution  of  the  Fi-deial  tax  collf^ctor 
for  the  local  one  Federal  iM-ants-m-aid 
are  not  designed  to  so  substitute,  b'lt  to 
equalize — to  equalize  two  thmss — educa- 
tional opportunity  for  the  children  and 
financial  burden  between  the  States. 

Also,  the  measure  before  us  is  based 
on  the  fallacy  that  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment helps  build  s.nie  new  class- 
rooms, the  cri.sis  m  education  will  be 
met.  It  ignores  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
even  greater  need  for  money  to  help  the 
schools  recruit  and  hold  competently 
trained  teachers  to  m.'-t.  irt  the  Nation's 
children. 

For  this  reason,  I  wa.i  a  cosponsor  of 
the  teachers'  salary  amendment  offered 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
;  Mr  Clark;  wliich  would  allow  each 
State  to  choose  ho.v  it  will  divide  its 
Federal  allotmeni — •Aiiat  proportion  is 
to  ^0  into  gravely  needed  classrooms  and 
V. i.at  proportion  is  to  go  into  what  may 
be  even  more  gravely  needed — salaries 
for  teachers.  The  amendment,  in  short, 
would  have  removed  Federal  strings  on 
the  money  which  will  go  to  the  States — 
placed  more  control  in  local  hands. 

Situations  vary  in  States,  and  each 
State  should  be  allowed  to  choose  the 
type  of  assistance  it  need.s  most.  My 
o"An  State  of  Ulaii,  fur  e.xample,  has 
made  a  greater  effort  than  some  other 
States  to  build  enough  classrooTi.s  for 
w  ;iat 
crop. 


we    have    al-.<.av-<   rail-,  d    our    best 
our  children.     Utah  stood  at  the 


top  of  the  list  of  States  in  the  total  of 
personal  income  payments  dev.jted  to 
capital  outlay  and  interest  payments  for 
.schools  in  1957-58,  the  last  year  for 
N<.hich  such  information  is  available.  We 
rut  1.75  percent  of  our  income  Into 
.school  construction,  as  compared  to  a 
national  average  of  0  37  percent. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  hav.ng  a 
difflcult  time  in  Utaii  to  recruit  new 
teachers.  The  avera-ze  minimum  teach- 
er's -salary  in  the  State  is  $3  900  Tlie 
average  maximum  is  $5  511^  It  takes 
about  15  years  to  reach  this  maximum. 
The  lowest  beginning  salary  is  $3  586  and 
the  highest  ma.ximum  is  $6  564 

Because  of  our  salary  level.-;,  we  have  a 
unique  situation.  E^vei-y  year  we  -v.-adu- 
ate  some  1.400  college  student-s  who  are 
trained  to  teach  Only  40  por.^ent  of 
them  ever  go  into  Utah  classroom.-  The 
remainder  leave  Utah  to  teach  m  other 
States  where  starting  salaries  and  po.ssi- 
bililies  of  future  advancement  ar'^ 
greater  Every  year,  therefore,  we  are 
losmg  a  large  proportion  of  our  young 
teachers  who  should  be  filling  ut  at  the 


bottom  of  th.e  ladder  and  pioviduu'  a 
fum  foundation  for  our  teaching  force 
m  future  years. 

I  not.ced  a  story  in  the  O'^den  Stand- 
ard Examinpr  of  December  7  1959.  wh^xii 
illustrates  my  point  It  wa,,  announced 
fnat  the  keeper  of  the  city  dog  pound 
A  ould  be  paid  an  annual  salary  of  So. 580. 
The  average  schoolteacher  in  Ogden  re- 
ceives $5,173.  Now.  no  one  loves  dogs 
more  than  I.  or  wants  stray  pets  which 
are  picked  up  to  be  given  better  care,  but 
it  is  an  unfortunate  commentai-y  on  the 
level  of  teachers'  salaries  when  we  pay 
those  who  care  for  our  dogs  $400  a  year 
more  than  we  pay  those  who  care  for 
cur  children. 

I  think  there  are  few  people  who  would 
quarrel  with  the  idea  that  if  the  choice 
has  to  be  made  between  a  good  teacher 
and  a  new  classroom,  the  teacher  would 
come  first. 

Mr.  Allen  M.  West,  executive  .secretary 
of  the  Utah  Education  Association,  says: 

If  I  were  given  the  unwilling  choice  of 
having  an  excellent,  professional  teacher,  and 
a  substandard  cla.«i8roonn,  or  a  shining,  new 
r'assroom  and  a  poor  teacher.  I  would  take 
ti-ve  former  combination  without  a  second's 
li-jfiitation. 

I  feel,  therefore,  that  without  the 
teachers'  salary  amendment,  the  bill  fell 
far  short  of  its  objectives.  This  prohibi- 
tion against  Federal  control,  plus  the  in- 
crease of  the  authorization  from  $500 
million  a  year  to  $25  per  year  per  child, 
or  $1.1  billion  annually,  made  passage  of 
the  amendment  most  desirable.  It  is  the 
only  way  we  can  be  sure  that  Federal  aid 
will  go  where  it  is  most  seriously  wanted, 
and  will  be  used  for  the  most  pressing 
and  urgent  need  in  the  State  or  district. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  Clark  amend- 
ment was  not  agreed  to,  and  its  doom 
was  sealed  by  the  Vice  President.  I  now 
support  the  perfected  Monroney  amend- 
ment. This  is  more  modest  in  amount — 
S20  per  school  child  per  annum — and 
it  is  limited  to  a  2-year  period.  Other- 
wise it  equalizes  educational  opportunity 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Clark  amend- 
ment. 

I  shall  also  support  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Cl.\rk1  on  his  amend- 
ment to  S.  8  to  provide  Federal  loans 
for  college  and  university  classroom 
construction.  The  formula  is  the  same 
as  the  one  used  for  the  highly  success- 
ful college  hoiLsmg  program.  The  money 
will  be  repaid  with  interest. 

Our  colleges  and  universities  are  al- 
ready overcrowded.  They  are  ill-pre- 
pared to  withstand  the  even  greater  in- 


flux 


students  who  will  beat  at  their 


cates  :n  the  next  few  years.  Statistics 
indicate  colleges  must  be  prepared  to 
ti'juble  their  enrollments  if  talented 
voung  people  are  to  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  their  skills  and  brains. 
Surely  this  Nation  has  realized  by  now 
that  we  are  in  a  race  for  intellectual 
leadership  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
this  calls  for  the  education  of  many 
ir.mds  in  many  different  fields  It  seems 
self-evident  that  if  we  are  to  train  the 
.-dentists  and  engineers  we  need,  and 
also  provide  a  vast  reservoir  of  eu..>..ited 


men  and  women  who  will  be  capable  of 
leadership  in  the  complex  and  formid- 
able world  of  the  future,  we  must  not 
only  provide  college  dormitories  where 
they  can  sleep  but  also  college  class- 
rooms where  they  can  work  and  study. 

Let  me  repeat — the  amendment  pro- 
vides money  for  loans  only,  which  will 
be  repaid  with  interest.  Surely  an  ad- 
vance of  Federal  funds  is  not  too  much 
to  do  for  hard-pressed  colleges  and  uni- 
versities faced  with  the  challenging  as- 
signment of  training  tomorrow's  intel- 
lectual and  scientific  leaders. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  be  agreed 
to,  also. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  have  high 
quality  education  in  the  United  States. 
if  we  are  to  compete  with  other  nations 
of  the  world  in  our  laboratories  and 
classrooms,  the  Nation  can  no  longe- 
postpone  the  acceptance  of  a  more  ac- 
tive role  by  the  Federal  Government.  It 
is  unrealistic  to  believe  that  our  school 
problems  can  be  left  entirely  to  the 
States  and  local  communities  for  solu- 
tion. 

Some  of  the  problems  which  are  ap- 
parent in  Utah  are  unique,  and  others  are 
typical  of  those  in  other  States.  Utah 
has  a  high  educational  resjxjnsibility  be- 
cause we  have  a  proportionately  large 
number  of  children  to  be  educated. 
Utah's  birth  rate  is  exceeded  by  that  of 
only  one  State.  New  Mexico.  Utah  chil- 
dren have  a  higher  than  average  record 
of  daily  attendance  in  school.  They  stay 
in  school  an  average  of  2.7  years  longer 
than  the  children  of  the  average  State, 
and  they  attend  public  schools  almost 
exclusively.  We  have  25.1  percent  of  our 
total  population  enrolled  in  public 
schools.  Only  two  States.  Georgia  and 
Mississippi,  exceed  Utah  in  this  respect. 

The  1950  Census  figures  show  that  the 
median  number  of  school  years  com- 
pleted by  Utahans  25  years  of  age  and 
over  is  12  years,  as  compared  to  a  na- 
tional average  of  9  3  years  Also.  Utah 
ranks  first  in  the  Nation  with  almost  50 
percent  of  its  population  25  years  of  aee 
or  older  having  completed  4  years  of  high 
school.  The  national  average  is  33  3 
percent. 

Only  2  06  percent  of  Utah  students  are 
enrolled  in  private  or  parochial  schools, 
a  percentage  which  is  lower  than  that  of 
all  other  States  but  Georgia.  North  Caro- 
lina, and  South  Carolina. 

What  all  of  this  adds  up  to  Ls  that  Utah 
has  a  very  high  educational  resporwl- 
bility  which  is  a.ssumed  almost  entirely 
by  tax-supported  schools. 

At  the  same  time,  this  re.sponslblllty 
must  be  met  on  a  lower-than-average 
per  capita  income  In  1957  Utah  per- 
sonal income  payments  per  capita  were 
S  1,694  as  compared  with  a  national  aver- 
age of  $2,027,  As  I  indicated  earlier, 
Utah  put  1.75  percent  of  its  income  into 
school  construction  in  1957-58.  as  com- 
pared to  a  national  average  of  0  97  per- 
cent. In  addition,  Utah  devoted  5.51 
percent  of  the  total  personal  income  all 
Utah  citizens  received  in  that  year  to  the 
support  of  all  programs  of  its  public 
schools,  in  comparison  to  a  national  per- 
centage of  3.3. 
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Despite  the  fact  that  Utah  has  made 
a  great  effort  to  support  its  schools,  it 
is  estimated  that  this  year  my  State 
will  spend  $60  less  for  education  for  each 
boy  and  girl  than  will  be  spent  for  the 
average  boy  and  girl  in  America.  If 
there  could  be  a  better  argument  for 
equalization  of  educational  opportunity 
tiirough  Federal  grants-in-aid,  I  do  not 
know  what  it  could  be. 

The  fact  that  74  percent  of  our  land 
in  Utah  belongs  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  is  therefore  not  taxable  for 
State  and  local  purposes,  provides  an- 
other hurdle  in  raising  enough  money 
for  our  public  schools.  During  the  war 
and  postwar  years  several  Federal  in- 
stallations were  located  in  Utah  and  took 
over  privately  owned  farmland,  which 
removed  it  from  the  tax  rolls. 

Much  of  the  wealth  produced  in  Utah 
Is  not  taxable  by  the  Slate,  but  the  profits 
of  corporations  like  the  Kennecott  Cop- 
per Corp  are  distributed  to  stockholders 
in  other  States.  Only  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  in  a  position  to  tax  such 
wealth  which  is  produced  by  interstate 
organizations. 

The  lone  source  of  revenue  available  to 
local  boards  of  education  is  from  taxes 
on  real  estate.  When  ours  was  an  agri- 
cultural society  the  a.ssessed  valuation 
of  real  estate  was  a  fairly  accurate  meas- 
ure of  ability  to  pay  Since  that  time  our 
society  has  become  more  complex.  The 
assessed  valuation  no  longer  reflects  an 
accurate  measure  of  taxpaying  ability. 

As  a  former  county  official,  I  am  only 
too  well  aware  of  the  burden  placed  on 
real  property,  not  only  by  education,  but 
also  by  the  inexorable  demands  of  the 
other  units  of  local  government  in  an 
increasing  population.  The  limit  has 
about  been  reached. 

In  Utah  the  aveiape  property  tax  levy 
for  all  school  purposes  in  1946  was  19.42 
mills  in  a  typical  Utah  district.  In  No- 
vember 1958.  the  typical  levy  for  all 
school  purpo.ses  in  Utah  was  34  32  mills — 
an  increase  of  77  percent  Utah's  bonded 
indebtedness  for  .schools  has  ri.scn  386  1 
percent  since  1948.  while  the  nationwide 
bonded  indebtedness  for  schools  has  risen 
334  5  percent  since  that  time.  By  com- 
parison our  Federal  Government  debt 
rose  only  11.9  percent  during  these  same 
years. 

In  an  effort  to  make  the  best  possible 
xise  of  every  available  State  and  local  tax 
dollar.  Utah  has  pioneered  in  setting  up 
an  efficient  school  organization.  Since 
1915,  we  have  had  only  40  school  districts 
in  a  State  with  an  area  of  84.000  square 
miles.  This  high  degree  of  consolidation 
has  given  the  State  one  of  the  most  ef- 
ficient school  district  organizations  in  the 
country.  Nevertheless.  It  is  not  realistic 
to  believe  that  our  boys  and  girls  are  re- 
ceiving higher  quality  education  than  are 
the  children  in  States  which  have  $60 
more  per  pupil  to  spend. 

Moreover,  in  my  opinion,  no  State  is 
operating  schools  at  the  quality  level 
our  times  demand.  The  time  has  come 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  accept 
a  larger  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
financing  our  public  schools.  The  times 
demand  it  and  so  do  our  citizens. 
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A  pubhc  opmion  ix>A  made  by  a   p:i-  tional    autJiorities    consider    necessarv-iu- 

vate   research    agency    m    Utah    in    1956  creased    enormously    during    the    decade 

revealed  that  the  most  importAW  prob-  l"  the   1949-50  school  year,  the   average 

lem   facing   the  people  today   is   that    of  ^-^'"eii'   expenditure  per  student  was  »210.34 

education.     Nearly  four  times   as  many  ''  ^^'^^     During  the  current  academic  year. 

Utahans  mentioned  schools  as  mentior.ed  '*  '^  *^^^'    "^"^  '^  *"  increase  of  75  percent 

any  other  area  of  concern     Sixty-eight  J^^,    ^**^    national    outlay    on     public 

percent  of   the  people  favored  Federal  ru1Sn;;!!hL'nfariv^tl?n,.f ^a"^""'."'   '°' 

cenTopUt^dT'"^"  "'"^  °"^^ ''  ^^-   -  -  •^^cS  h='^  y-  ^^T^:^: 

ceni  opposed  it.  mated  at  more  than  »15  billion  a  year 

We  want  and  need  Federal  support  for 
education  without  Federal  control.    We  tables 

will  get  less  Federal  control  if  we  adopt     '   P^^^^k  fichool  expenditures,  in  billions  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator        '*°"''"  a"d  o"  a  percentage  of  the  Nations 
from  Oklahoma    I  Mr.   Monroney  I.  and         ^''°''  ^°^'°^'  product,  in  selected  years 
we   will  provide  more   substantial  sup- 
port. ^  ,    , 

,.     .       ..  ,  t>c-liool  year 

It  IS  time  that  the  academic  debate 

over  Federal   aid   to   education   cea.sed. 

.and  we  got  on  with  the  job  of  providing     i92»-3o 

the  quality  education  for  all  our  chU-     \^^^ 

dren  which  the  defense  of  this  country     iw.-ma. ;::::"::::.; 

and   the   achievement   of   our   national     l^ilSj  - ------ 

ideals  demand.  i{!rt^ 

Mr.    MORTON      Mr.    President,   yes-  lS?t« -----"""""--" 

teiday  I  addressed  my.self  to  the  sub-     mr-^" 

iect  now  before  the  Senate.     I  should  '«'*-s9--'"-I-"I.'"iriIIIl 

like  today  merely  to  ask  leave  to  have     

printed    in    the  Record  a   brief   article  sourw:  -Payinr  for  Bptirr  .-k-hoois."  a  ?tat.>inont  on 

from  the  Washington  Post  of  January  ''"''o"-".!  i-ni^-y  by  tht-  K-.M-anii  an<t  I'oiicy  comniitn-u 

o.  41.  •  1.         ^  J  ^  ««"uoijr       of  the  (  onm-ittwfor  Kcoiiomic  PrvoloDiiunt 

24  on  this  subject,  and  certain  tables  in  omum. 

which    I    have    condensed    the    figures     ^^-  Enrollment  and   teachers  in   the  p^ibUc 
given  in  my  remarks  of  yesterday,  schools.  i929-€0 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  li"  thwisandsi 

and   tables  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

FABDLotrs  Achievements  Recorded  in 
Past  Decade 

(By  Louis  Cn&sels) 

The  shortages  and  shortcomings  of  Amer- 
ica's public  school  system  have  been  getting 
a  lot  of  attention  lately. 

Let's  look,  for  a  change,  at  some  of  the 
achievements  of  the  past  10  years. 

They  are  pretty  fabulous. 

No  nation  In  the  history  of  the  world  has 
expanded  its  public  educational  facilities  as 
much  and  as  fast. 

During  the  1949-50  school  year,  the  public 
schools  enrolled  25.185.436  students.  Since 
then.  Uiey  have  absorbed  an  additional 
11.214.266  students. 

To  house  them,  more  than  600,000  new 
classrooms  have  been  built. 

To  teach  them,  nearly  500.000  employees 
have  been  added  to  the  instructional  staff. 

Although  overlargc  classes  are  still  a  seri- 
ous problem,  it  is  significant  that  the  in- 
crease in  instructional  staff — 51.3  percent — 
has  been  greater  during  the  past  decade 
than  the  Increase  In  enrollment — 44.6  per- 
cent. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  huge  expan- 
sion of  teaching  staff  has  not  been  acccnn- 
plished  at  the  sacrifice  of  quality.  At  the 
start  of  the  decade,  1  teacher  out  of  every 
10  lacked  full  certification.  Today  only  1 
out  of  14  Is  working  with  temporary  or  sub- 
standard credentials. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  gains  has  been 
in  teachers'  salaries.  The  average  annual 
salary  for  the  instructional  staff  In  1949-50 
was  $3,010.  Today  It  is  $5.160 — an  Increase 
of  71  percent. 

Part  of  this  salary  increase  has  been  ofT- 
set  by  inflation,  of  course.  But  even  when 
salaries  are  adjusted  to  reflect  changes  in 
the  living  cost  index,  teachers  have  achieved 
a  real  gain  in  purchasing  power  of  39  per- 
cent during  the  past  decade. 

America's  Investment  in  public  schools — 
while  still  far   short  of  what   mo."«t   educa- 


ScJkwI  year      jEnrollmoni 

In.slruc- 
tional  aXaS 

Pupil- 

toarlKT 

ratio 

192P-:*! 

1MV-.W 

lW>»-60 

25. 678 
25,111 
3r>,M0 

8sn 

1,455 

1:29.2 
1:26.1 
1:25.0 

InciiKue,  1930-60-. 

Perteal 

+42 

Perctnl 

-f65 

Source:  To  mW:  f..«.  omcr  of  Kchiftulon,  "StatLstiis 
nf  SU\W  School  Sy.<U»ni.sl8,V. -5<1."  ly.'rt*:  .\ntioiial  Kdwsi- 
llon  .Association,  •'E.'stiniatcs  of  .School  SialistlcsIttSS-Wi." 

///.  Enrollment  and  certificated   teachers  in 
the  public  schools,  1953-54  and  1959-60 


Stliool  year 

IncTpa.'w 

1953-54 

1959-60 

(percent) 

Instructional  staff... 
Less:  teachers  with- 
out full  certificates. 

1,096, 33n.O 
78,850.0 

1,455.3.*«.0 
94,016.0 

-t-38 
-fl9 

CerUflcated 

sUtl 

Pupil  eurollmcnt 

-V umber  of  pupils 
per  certificated 
teacher 

1,019,450.0 
28.  »1«,  703. 0 

28.4 

1,361,319.0 
36,309,802.0 

26  7 

+34 
+26 

Souroe:  In.'itnictlonal  staff;  National  Educalion  A»- 
sodatlon,  "Estimates  of  School  atslistics,  1059-60." 

IV.  Classrooms  and  pupil  enrollment  in 
public  schools.  1954  and  1959 


Classrooms  in  use . 
Pupil  enrollment.. 
Pupils  per  class- 


983.000.0 
30.045.000.0 

.in  f. 


1.279.000.0 
35,990.000.0 

»  1 


Incrcaoe 
(+)  or  de- 

creaae(— ) 


Percent 
+30 
+20 

-8 


t^ouTce:  TT.S.  OfTic*  of  Education.  "  lyonp-Ranee  Phasa 
of  the  School  Faculties  Surviy"  (19:>4);  "Survo  "  (ISC*). 
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v.   A'i"ii,al    cla<<ro<jm    con  vfrucjiun,    1321-22 
through   1359-40 


St-bool  y.^if 

1921W0 

lWl-32..„ 

M«3-34 

ISWWB 

3.3  i\-M-)  '    I'm:  4« 

.(    »<i       1  >t»  4y 

"..    M,    ,,    lJl>  .'ij 

)■    <«)  ;    1«.S0-51 

!■^   xi    :  iw.fl  n't 

1  ••.  '■*  <i 

■J.S,  K«i 

laiTnas 

HOiMO 

ly.ixw  1 

10. '«« 
tf.UOO 
4.000 
3.000 
4.000 
6.01)0 
S.OOO 

li«3-53 

1953-54 

ia54-M 

l»55-5«. 

lM«-57 

1867-68 

18i5»-a9 

1959-60 

a).o(iu 
55  ono 

lMO-41 

HMI-42 

60  00() 

1SM2-43 

194*-M 

63.  au) 

OR  7lJ0 

l<M4-4,5 

72,100 
70  (XJ<) 

l!M.>-»'; 

1940-47 

62,700 

S'jiircv    rs   Oifice  of  K'lucation. 

Average  annual  clax^room  constrvction  duT' 
mg  Presidential   terms,   1923-60 

H  K.TT  vliiiiiiUtrHlion  M '?f»-32) .....„„...  29,  WO 

K<M>,-»>vt'lt  adiniiiwlrHfioii  'l'j3;i-44) .•.....„..  U  800 

Truai'.ii  vlin;-  l-tr.v   n  (l',M.5-52) I.IIIII  »!  SW 

Ki.-^n.'.'.AT  i  I;:;,;.  -■- ilion  (1953-80) 62,725 

VI.  College  Aeg'-c>'^  and  college  graduates  pre- 
pared to  tcacn.  1957-Si  and  1968-69 


1M7-58 


(projec- 

UOD) 


Miolwlors'   Ipc'.M's 362,  .SM 


f'rrr*'U  pn  p;ir  d  to  teach 
^UI^^^r  i-nforeU  to  teach. 


31.6 
114,411 


703,000 

31.6 

222,000 


Iner*ase 
In  per- 
cent 


+94 


+»4 


f^oon*:  Barhplors"  dc(riT«-s:  V.^.  Offlrp  of  E-lueotlon, 
"I'rojeotion  of  E:irnp<.I  Dcfrrws  to  19W-70."  19.59. 

N'.imhJT  of  teachers  prepared  In  19.57-58:  N'allonal 
K'lucation  .\ssoci,itioii.  "Teacher  Supply  and  Dem;ind 

111  I'aMio  ."^chouLs.  l.i.'.i*."  p.  12. 

I'lrrea'/e  xn  public-school  enrollment  from 
preceding  year  and  graduation  of  new 
teacfiers,  135S  59  and  1969-70 


19S8-30 

106»-70 

Index 

lrKTfa,-ie    in    .vhool    enroU- 
ni-iit      from      preoKlIng 
school  yciir 

1,230,000 
114,411 

657.000 

222.0ai 

53 

N  imiN  r  of  teachers  ftradu- 
Mte<l    in    year    preceding 
lh««  oi»Tilne  of  the  school 
>iar  stiow a 

>ouree:  Increaw  to  school  enrollment  from  precedlnx 
yi^ir  ITojectlonn  of  the  Omo*  of  Ediuatlon  at  publtehcd 
in  N  K\.  "HUiUui  ami  Trend!*"  op.  dt..  p.  9. 

NuriitTr  uf  t..-;M.her')  t,'r  ii!u;ito<l    .-^t^  prec-etllng  table. 

Vi'l  Average  annual  increase  in  school-age 
papulation  a'ld  public  school  enrollment, 
tn  5-year  period.i,  1930-70 


invMo 

1M^70. 


IncreoM  In— 


Miool-«K* 
l*-17  yean) 


1.122,000 


Pnbllcfchool 
enrollment 


W7.000 


1,4-M.rNX)  1.1M.000 

Avrrtice  of  MriM  I  and 
M>rtM  II  pro)eetiafM 
ML^ono  1,100,000 

M5.  UOO  tM>3.  OUU 


f<n$n»:  V  f.  Htirent]  of  Peng  a*,  "C'urrfnt  l'ot>olatloa 
Rif K>rt«,"  ««-ii.«  ('  .''i,  \,,   i<7 

\  a  ■  II  >i  Kilu(;.iioii  V'-.HWtlon:  *'Sutai  and  Tremb: 
\  II  li  .<!  ii.<i!,-<,  K  I  J.  ,1  „ii,  and  I'uMlc  Finance"  (1»W). 
f  -1   0:!ii-e  if  K  111'  ilitfti  reU«-.u«  Aug,  30,  l»59. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr  President.  I  wLsh  to 
congratulate  the  able  and  dl-stingui-shed 
junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Momroney;  upon  his  quick  presentation 
of  the  pending  amendment,  after  the 
unfortunate  rejection  by  the  Senate  of 
the  aniondment  offered  ye.';terday  by  the 
senior  S<?nator  from  Pennsylvania  Mi 
Cla«k  !. 

An  educated  citizenry   f.'^   one   of   th^? 
hai'.inaik.s  of  a  democracy.     Without  an 


educat<-d  and  informed  citizenry  the 
democratic  form  of  Kovernment  cannot 
and  will  not  endure  the  stress  and  strain 
of  a  modern  world.  IX  the  mdividual 
citizen  Ls  to  continue  to  makf  meaning- 
ful choices  between  men  and  i.s.sue.s  he 
must  be  well  informed  and  well  edu- 
cated, more  so  day  by  day. 

Indeed,  if  we  are  to  survive  the  long- 
ran^ie  .struggle  with  world  communism 
and  its  agcrressive  proponents,  we  must 
have  more  and  better  technicians,  scien- 
tists, engineers,  and  cui7.en.s. 

With  the  Soviet  Union  now  rapidly 
industriaiizing  and  growing,  and  with 
Red  China  undertaking  ambitious  indus- 
trial and  educational  strides,  we  can  no 
longer  afford,  sis  President  Eisenhower 
said  in  his  recent  state  of  the  Union 
message,  to  be  complacent  about  the 
education  of  our  youth. 

Education  has  been  recognized  as  a 
responsibility  of  government  in  this 
country  since  the  very  early  days  of 
English  colonial  development.  As  early 
as  1647.  with  the  enactment  of  the  so- 
called  old  deluder  law  In  Massachu- 
setts, we  can  see  the  beginnings  of  a 
public  school  system.  During  the  colo- 
nial period  some  sort  of  school  system 
grew  up  in  every  colony. 

Our  Federal  Government  has  likewise 
always  taken  a  hand  and  shown  an  in- 
terest in  education.  Even  before  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  the  National 
Government — to  the  extent  that  it  could 
be  called  a  national  government  at  that 
tune — displayed  a  zeal  in  this  field.  The 
Land  Ordinance  Act  of  1785,  which  es- 
tablished a  system  for  serving  the  terri- 
tory north  of  the  Ohio  River,  provided 
that  the  16th  lot  of  each  township  should 
be  reserved  for  the  maintenance  of  pub- 
lic schools  within  the  said  territory. 

In  other  words,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment proposed,  even  then,  to  donate  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  or  use  of  640 
acres  of  land  in  each  township  to  the 
local  authorities  for  the  promotion  of 
local  schools.  This  principle  was  car- 
ried over  into  subsequent  ordinances 
and  land  laws  as  new  territories  were 
opened  xx-p 

The  Federal  Governmfnt  expressed  its 
interest  :n  hii'her  education  in  1862.  with 
the  enactment  of  the  Morrill  act.  This 
legislation  has  resulted  In  the  donation 
of  some  13  million  acres  of  the  public 
domain  to  the  States  for  the  establish- 
ment of  mechanical  and  agricultural  col- 
leges. I  am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues 
received  a  part  of  their  education,  an  I 
did.  at  one  of  these  colleges,  which  In- 
clude among  their  members  .seme  of  our 
leading  State  universities 

The  Federal  Government  has  actually 
given  direct  aid  to  the  public  schools 
since  1917.  as  I  pointed  out  yesterday, 
when  the  Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation Act  was  enacted. 

It  appears  to  me  that  in  this  age  of 
advanced  technology  and  advanced  re- 
quirements for  citizenship  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  Federal  Government  assist 
the  States  in  providing  better  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  the  country's 
children. 

Some  have  objected  to  Federal  aid  to 
education  on  the  ground  of  economic 
equity.     It   is   said    that    tax   revenues 


should  not  be  taken  from  one  State  to 
assist  another  State  in  educating  its 
children.  This  Ls  not  in  accordance  with 
the  Thomas  Jefferson  theory.  It  does 
not  comport  with  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple of  taxation  according  to  ability  to 
pay.  It  does  not  comport  with  what  I 
regard  as  a  sound  principle  of  demo- 
cratic society,  that  is.  to  tax  Income 
where  it  is.  to  assist  in  providing  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  the  children 
where  they  are. 

The  pending  bill  provides  aid  for  the 
construction  of  classrooms.  As  has  been 
pointed  out,  the  tremendous  expansion 
of  our  school  age  population  requires  ad- 
ditional classrooms.  I  concur  in  this 
view.  I  will  not  take  the  time  of  my 
colleagues  to  dwell  on  this  point,  im- 
portant as  it  Is.  I  am  equally,  and  even 
more  concerned  with  the  plight  of  our 
teachers  and  the  neces.slty  for  doing 
something  to  see  to  it  that  the  quality 
of  our  teachers  Is  maintained  In  the 
future  and  that  our  teachers  shall  once 
more  enjoy  the  high  status  which  they 
once  enjoyed  economically  and  other- 
wise in  our  American  communities.  Al- 
though there  are  many  capable  and  ded- 
icated teachers,  as  a  rule  the  teaching 
profession  is  no  longer  attractive  to  the 
brightest,  boldest,  the  most  inquisitive, 
and  the  most  imaginative  youth  of  to- 
day. As  I  said,  fortunately  there  are 
exceptions,  but  the  exceptions  are  all  too 
few. 

Mr.  President,  the  sentiments  which  I 
have  expressed  are  entertained  by  others. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  study  conducted  by 
the  Research  and  Policy  Committee  of 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment. I  have  not  heard  this  very 
learned  study  referred  to  In  the  course 
of  the  debate.  It  is  indeed  worthy  of 
consideration.  As  my  colleagues  know, 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment Is  composed  of  some  of  the  out- 
standing men  in  the  industrial,  commer- 
cial, and  professional  life  of  America.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Research  and  Policy  Com- 
mittee be  prmted  at  this  pomt  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccoid, 
as  follows  1 

RUrARCH   AND    PoLICT    COMMrTTEK 

T.  V.  Hoiuer,  chairman,  director,  8«ari, 
Roebuck  tt  Co. 

J.  Cameron  Thomaon,  vice  chairman;  re- 
tired chairman  of  the  board,  Northweet 
Bancorporatlon, 

Prank  Altechul.  New  York,  NT. 

Jervla  J.  Baab.  New  York,  NY. 

Klllott  V.  Bell,  chairman  of  executive  com- 
mittee. McOraw-HlIl   PublUhlnjc  Co  .   Inc 

Wilium  Benton,  clialrman  of  board,  En- 
cyclopaedia Briunnlca.  Inc. 

Jo«»eph  L.  Block,  chairman  of  board.  In- 
land Steel  Co. 

Marvin  Bower,  managing  director,  McKln- 
•ey  tc  Co.,  Inc. 

W.  Harold  Brenton,  preeldent,  Brenton 
Broa.,  Inc. 

James  P.  Browntee,  chairman  of  board. 
Minute  Maid  Corp. 

Thomaa  D.  Cabot,  president,  Godfrey  L. 
Cabot.  Inc. 

Walker  L.  CUlex,  preaident.  The  Detroit 
Ediaon  Co. 

Paul  P.  Clark,  chairman  of  board,  John 
Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

8.  Bny;ird  Colgate.  New  York,  NY. 
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Emlllo  G.  Collado.  treaaurer,  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  New  Jersey. 

S.  Sloan  Colu  Bankers  Trust  Co. 

Gardner  Cowles.  president,  Des  Molnea 
R:gl8ter  ii  Tribune,  and  Cowles  Magazines, 
Inc. 

Donald  K  David,  vice  chairman,  the  Pord 
Foundation. 

Nathanael  V  Davis,  president.  Alimilnlum, 
Ltd. 

Edmund  Pltzgerald,  chairman  of  board, 
t.'ie  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Marlon  B    Folsora.  E^tman  Kodak  Co. 

William  C.  Foster,  vice  president,  OUn 
Mathleson  Chemical  Corp. 

Fred  C.  Poy,  cliaLrman  and  president.  Kop- 
pers  Co  ,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  II.  chairman  of  board,  H.  J 
Heinz  Co. 

Rot>ert  Heller,  chairman,  Robert  Heller  k. 
Asaoclat«a.  Inc 

Frederick  R  Kappel.  president.  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

Meyer  Kestnbaum,  preaident,  Hart.  Schafl- 
ner  tt  Marx 

Edwin  H.  Land,  chairman  and  president, 
Polaroid  Corp 

Ralph  Lazarus,  president.  Federated  De- 
partment Stores.  Inc. 

Thomas  B  McCabe,  president,  Scott  Paper 
Co. 

George  C.  McGhee.  McOhee  Production 
Co. 

Don  G  Mitchell,  president,  General  Tele- 
phone &  Electronics  Corp 

Alfred  C.  Neal.  president,  Committee  for 
Economic  Development. 

Howard  C  Petersen,  president,  Fidelity- 
Philadelphia  Trust  Co 

Philip  D  Reed,  chairman,  Finance  Com- 
mittee. General  Electric  Co. 

Beardsley  Ruml.  New  York.  NY. 

George  Russell,  executive  vice  president, 
General  Motors  Corp. 

Harry  Scherman.  chairman  of  board. 
Book -of -the -Month  Club.  Inc. 

George  P.  Smith,  president.  Johnson  & 
Johnson. 

8,  Abbott  Smith,  president.  Thomas  Stra- 
han  Co. 

Kenneth  A.  Spencer,  preaident.  Spencer 
Chemical  Co 

Allan  Sproul.  Kentfield.  Calif. 

William  C.  Btolk.  preaident.  American  Can 
Co 

Prank  L.  Sulzberger,  chairman  of  board. 
Enterprise  Paint  Manufacturing  Co. 

Wsyne  C    Taylor.  HeathkvlUe.  Va. 

Alan  H.  Temple,  vice  chairman.  The  First 
National  City   Bank  of   New  York 

H.  C  Turner,  Jr.,  president.  Turner  Con- 
struction Co 

James  E  Webb,  prefcident  Educational 
Services,  Inc  .  Maaaachuseiu  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Prazar  B  WUde.  preaident.  Connecticut 
General  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Theodore  O.  Yntcma.  vice  president,  fi- 
nance. Ford  Motor  Co. 

Mr.  GORE  Mr  Pie.sidrnt  I  l-.avp 
asked  that  the  name*  of  thr  pii-on:.  uho 
serve  on  the  icsoarch  and  jk  .icy  com- 
mittee be  pnr.ted  in  the  Rkcord  in  order 
to  Identify  the  oul%tandin«  citizen*  who 
have  submitted  the  repoi  t  to  the  country. 
The  title  of  the  study  is  Paving  for 
Better  Schools." 

There  is  also  a  pamphlet  containing  a 
four-point  recommeixlatiun  I  ask 
unammous  con.sfru  that  the  four  ix^inus 
be  reproduced  at  thw  point  m  Uit  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  Ix'  printed  in  the  RfcoRr 
as  follows: 

I.  Mandatory  action  by  rhe  Stat/-  p'  vern- 
roent*  la  needed  in  most  states,  including 
almoat  all  of  the  most  populous  States,  to 


bring  about  Immediate  reorganization  of 
small  school  districts  Into  effective  units  of 
local  government. 

2.  The  Sute  goverrmients  should  assume 
a  larger  share  of  the  financial  burden  of 
schools  now  borne  by  the  local  districts,  and 
State  funds  should  be  distributed  through 
foundation  programs. 

3.  Financial  grants  of  about  »600  million 
annually  should  be  made  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  support  public  schools  In  those 
States  where  Income  per  public-school  child 
is  substantially  below  the  national  average. 

4.  Better  local.  State,  and  Federal  organiza- 
tion of  citizens  who  appreciate  the  need  for 
Improved  education  is  necessary  for  Im- 
provement of  the  schools  In  order  to  gen- 
erate the  energy  necessary  for  results.  Par- 
ticipation by  businessmen,  the  report  says, 
often  can  be  especially  helpful. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  this  re- 
port, which  comprises  approximately 
100  pages,  points  to  the  national  inter- 
est in  an  improved  educational  system. 
It  graphically  illustrates  the  needs  of 
many  States,  particularly  States  which 
have  the  largest  percentage  of  their  pop- 
ulation of  school  age.  The  report  un- 
hesitatingly recommends  Federal  aid  to 
education.     Let  me  read  one  quotation: 

Tlie  national  Interest  In  good  schools 
everywhere  and  the  national  Interest  In  a 
decentralized  school  system  are  not  Irrec- 
oncllabl«.  The  combination  of  these  two 
Interesu  calls  for  the  assumption  of  an  Im- 
portant but  limited  responsibility  by  the 
Federal  Government.  This  Is  a  residual  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  to  provide  support  to  the 
extent  necessarj-  In  situations  where  the  de- 
centralized system  cannot  provide  good 
schools,  and  this  support  should  be  reserved 
for  cases  where  the  deficiency  is  clear.  The 
clear  and  present  need  Is  for  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  States  which  have 
extremely  low  personal  Incomes  relative  to 
the  number  of  schoolchildren. 

This  report,  by  leading  industrialists 
and  businessmen,  should  attract  the  at- 
tention of  substantial  citizens  who.  for 
reasons  which  I  hope  are  mi.sf:uided,  are 
inchned  to  consider  not  too  seriously  the 
expressions  of  anguished  concern  by 
members  of  the  teaching  profe&.sion  It 
Is  my  view  tiiai  teachers  have  every  lea- 
»on  to  express  antuished  concern.  Their 
concern  is  not  entirely  ix'r.sonal.  Their 
concern  is  for  the  chiidien  of  the  coun- 
try and  for  the  future  of  their  countiy 
They  have  every  right  to  be  concerned 
personally,  too,  because  the  neces.«ity 
of  earning  a  llv.ri:  fr-r  them.selves  and 
their  families  is  a  pre.sMnji  one  for  an 
overwhelming  pro|x>i  tion  of  our  teachers. 

I  respectfully  and  ean;cstly  recom- 
mend to  the  Senate  that  it  adopt  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Monronfv  , 
w.th  respect  to  which  I  have  made  an 
exception  of  my  [personal  rule  aKa;n.st 
cosponsorship  by  bemu.  a  cobixin.sor  of 
the  araendmer.:  becaui.e  of  my  deep  feel- 
ings in  the  ma:;' :. 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  n&e 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  tJic  Monroney- 
Clark  amrndment  to  S  8.  of  which  I  am 
a  cospuiksor  Tlus  is.  frankly.  Llie  Clark 
amendment  w.Lh.  an  adjustment  in  terms 
of  dollars  and  duration.  It  is  not  a  ccm- 
pron'iise  of  prir.ciple.  And  if  we  do  noth- 
ing else  here  today,  we  should  establish 
tl-.c  principle  that  teachers  are  at  least 
&6  iinportanL  as  Uie  classrooms  m  which 
oui'  Nation's  children  arc  tau;,!:!. 


Simply  building  new  clMBKOOAs  is  not 
enough.  I  have  long  held  the  view  that 
a  school,  basically,  is  a  teacher  sur- 
rounded by  pupiLs.  A  pood  physical  en- 
vironment for  learninc  is  important. 
But  It  :.^  :.  -t  :.i  arly  as  important  as  hav- 
ing gooc!  teachers.  I  would  rathe:  have 
a  well-paid,  highly  competent  teacher 
at  work  in  a  quonset-hut  school  than  a 
poor  teacher  in  the  best  schoolhouse  in 
America. 

This  is  not  to  criticize  the  present  level 
of  teaching  in  America.  It  is  to  say. 
however,  that  we  cannot  depend  on  pood 
teachers  staying  with  the  profession, 
indefinitely,  simply  out  of  dedication. 
More  and  more  teachers  will  continue  to 
drop  out  of  teachmp  lor  better  paying 
jobs,  and  fewer  and  fewer  first-rate 
young  people  w  ill  enter  the  profession  if 
we.  as  a  Nation,  do  not  face  up  to  the 
economic  facts  of  tl.e  schoolteachei  s 
life. 

Nor  is  this  to  say  that  we  must  sacri- 
flee  more  and  better  classrooms  for  ade- 
quate teacher  salaries,  or  vice  versa.  The 
Monroney-Clark  amendment  points  the 
way.  enabling  each  State  to  employ  the 
resultant  Federal  funds  where  needed 
most,  either  for  classrooms  or  teari.er 
salaries.    Local  control  is  guaranteed 

Mr  President,  the  future  of  the  world 
is  being  shaped  in  the  classrooms  of 
America  and  in  the  classrooms  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Even  if  this  were  not  so, 
there  would  be  even,'  argument  for  step- 
ping up  our  educational  elTori.  Because 
it  is  so.  there  is  no  time  to  lose  in  asj^ur- 
ing  our  children  the  best  education  w  ul.- 
in  the  power  of  our  Nation  to  give  i::.  m. 

This  is  a  national  problem,  demanding 
a  national  solution.  I  have  no  sympathy 
for  those  who  say.  "Leave  it  to  the 
States."  The  simple  fact  is  that  the 
States  are  net  do.ng  th.e  full  .lob.  for 
a  variety  of  reasons.  Many  .school  dis- 
tricts already  are  at  the  practical  and  or 
legal  limits  of  their  ability  to  finance 
education.  At  the  national  level,  how- 
ever, we  have  the  tax  tool.s  r.ere.ssary  to 
do  the  .tob.  and  to  do  it  without  impair- 
ing local  control  over  education 

-As  the  richest  nation  en  earth,  it  i." 
ludicrous  to  .'^ay  that  we  cannot  carry 
the  financial  burden  of  tl'.e  Monroney- 
Claik  amendmer.t  Impressive  statistics 
have  been  cited  m  earlier  debate  to 
sho-.v  that  we  can  carry  the  load.  All 
that  rcmain.s  is  loi  us  to  demonstiatc  the 
w  ill  to  carry  it, 

We  have  a  >.rand  oppxortunlty  to  pass 
today  the  k,nd  of  bill  that  will  make  all 
America  proud  of  us,  and  that  will  make 
all  .\meiica  moie  proud  of  its  school.s. 
By  passing  the  Monroney-Clark  amend- 
ment we  further  will  be  keeping  faith 
w  ith  the  literally  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  schoolteachers  whose  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  better  education  entitles  them 
to  a  greater  share  of  the  fruits  of  tliis, 
the  world  s  most  prosperous,  economy. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  Clark 
amendment  was  defeated  yesterday  by 
one  vote  We  now  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  the  next  best  thing,  and  that  is 
the  adoption  of  the  Monroney-Clark 
amendment. 

Mr.  GRUENING.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 
Mr.  JACKSON.    1  am  glad  to  yield. 
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M;  GRUENING  By  whose  one  vote 
was  the  amendment  to  provide  aid  to 
schoolteachers  defeated'' 

Mr  JACKSON.  On  the  motion  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  Clark 
amendment  was  defeated,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent cast  the  vote  to  break  tht-  tie  of 
44  to  44.  and  thus  defeated  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GRUENING  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washinuton 

Mr.  DERKSEN.  Mr  Pie.sident  I  a.  k 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa whether  he  knows  of  any  other 
speakers  on  his  amendment, 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  No  Sfnator  has 
advised  me  that  he  wished  to  .^pean  di. 
these  two  amendment.s — my  a-nonnmenf 
and  the  amendment  in  tnt  natirf  of  a 
substitute.  Perhaps  some  Scr.u'.ors 
would  like  to  speak  on  the  bill  and  some 
Senators  mi£;ht  come  in  aft^r  a  short 
time  and  wish  to  >peak  on  the  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  M:  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  T  should 
like  it  understood  by  the  attendants  of 
the  Senate  that  this  will  be  a  live  quo- 
rum. Following  the  quorum  call,  if 
there  are  no  otiier  Senators  who  wish  to 
speak  on  this  amendment.  I  expect  to 
discuss  the  amendmenL  briefly  Othnr 
things  being  equal.  'Ae  should  then  be 
able  to  proceed  to  a  voif 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Th^^ 
clerk  will  call  thf  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  foUowiiv-;  Sfnaiors  answered  to 
their  names: 


Bartielt 

Beau 

Bennett 

Blblf" 

Brldijes 

Br:!isclale 

Buiil 

Builer 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W   Va. 

Cannon 

Cfirl.son 

CurroU 

Ciiae.  N  J. 

Cfise.  S   Duk. 

Chavez 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cunia 

Dtrksen 

Dodd 

I>*"orshak 

Ellender 

EUKle 

Krvln 

FonR 

Frear 


FmI  bright 

Goldw.iter 

Gori 

Oreeii 

Onietiing 

Hart 

Hartke 

Haydeu 

Hemilncrs 


Mansfl«-ld 

Martin 

Monroucy 

Morse 

Morton 

Mo-< 

Muiidt 

Mu^le 

O'Mahoney 


Hlckenlooper  Pastore 

HIU  Prouty 

HoUaud  Proxmire 

Hnisk.i  Randolpli 

Hiiraplircy  Robertson 

Jnckson  Russell 

Javlts  Saltoustall 

Johnson,  Tex.  Schoeppel 

Johnston.  S  C  Scott 

Jordan  Smith 

Keatins  Sparkmftn 

Kefauver  Stennls 

Kennedy  TnlmadKe 

Kerr  Thurniond 

Kuchel  Wiley 

Lausche  WilUams.  N  J. 

Lonp.  Hiiwnll  William.';.  Del. 

I.onis  Lii  Yarlxjrou^th 

McCurthy  Young,  N.  Diik, 

McCleilan  Young.  Ohio 
McNumara 
Ma^inusou 


Mr  MANSFIEI D  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Ne-.v  M-^xico  i  Mr. 
Anderson  1,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
■Mr.  McGee  '  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tsna  'Mr  Murray',  and  the  Senator 
from  Mi-ssouri  i  Mr  Symington  1  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  'Mr 
Eastl.^ndI  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
'Mr  Nettbergep  are  absfnt  because  of 
illness. 

Thp  Senator  from  Florida  fMr. 
Smathers'  ls  absent  on  official  basiness 
attendmtc  tlie  Latin  Ameiican  Trade 
S^udy  Mission  as  chairman  of  the  Latin 
American  Trade  Subcommit'ee  of  Sen- 


ate   Interstate    and    Forei-n    Commerce 
Committee 

Mr.  KUCHEL  I  annoiincr  rhat  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr  AiiottJ  Is 
absent  on  official  busme.s.-. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  Mi  C\pe- 
HART    1,-.  necf^ssanly  absent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
L.\usrHE  m  thf  chair  ■  A  quorum  is 
pre>en' 

The  (luesnon  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Cr.ARK  !  to  the  amendment 
of    the    Senator    from    Oklahoma     '  Mr. 

MONRONEY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  on 
this  question  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  the  re- 
quest IS  for  the  ordering  of  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  question  of  agreeing  to  the 
Clark    amendment,   is   it   not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes;  the 
Clark  amendment  to  the  Monroney 
amendment 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second  to  the  re- 
quest for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  last 
night,  when  the  Senate  adjourned,  the 
pending  question  was  on  agreeing  to  the 
Monroney  amendment.  It  proposed  a 
change  in  the  committee  amerylment  or 
committee  bill,  to  which  we  refer  as  the 
McNamara  bill,  by  providing  for  the 
authorization  of  an  amount  equivalent  to 
$20  per  capita  of  the  yoimgsters  of  school 
age.  for  a  period  of  4  years. 

The  committee  amendment  provides 
for  a  $500  million  grant  for  2  years.  On 
the  basis  of  the  present  school  popula- 
tion of  36  million,  which  will  increa.se 
perhaps  1  million  each  year,  the  author- 
ization by  means  of  the  Monroney 
amendment  probably  would  total  ap- 
proximately $3  billion  for  a  period  of 
4  years. 

Whpn  the  Monroney  amendment  was 
discus.sed  last  night  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  he  addre.ssed 
his  remarks  almo>st  entirely  to  teachers 
and  the  inclusion  of  teachers  in  the  bill. 
He  stated  that  the  amendment  had  been 
veiT  carefully  drawn  and  that  some 
time  had  been  devoted  to  it. 

He  said: 

I  am  for  a  school  construction  bill. 

He  also  said: 

However,  I  also  want  the  teaching  to  be 
first  class.  I  do  not  believe  it  will  do  us  any 
good  to  polish  up  the  floors  In  the  school 
buildings  and  then  realize  that  we  cannot 
attract  the  type  of  young  people  we  want  to 
have  In  the  teaching  profession — 

And  so  forth.    Then  he  said: 

This  is  the  issue. 

I  think  it  was  discovered  this  morning 
that,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  and 
skill  that  had  been  devoted  to  the  Mon- 
roney amendment  last  night,  it  did  not 
include  teachers  at  all  Yet  they  had 
the  yeas  and  nays  ordered.  And  had 
the  effort  been  made  to  withdraw  order 
for  the  yeas  and  nays,  I  would  have  ob- 
jected, becau.se  I  was  referred  to  rather 
generously  in  a  speech  which  was  made 
and  I  was  ready  to  draw  the  issue  on 
that  score  The  amendment,  of  course, 
could  have  been  withdrawn,  but  it  would 


have  required  unanimous  consent,  and 
I  would  have  objected.  Moreover.  I 
would  have  objected  to  a  modification 
of  the  amendment,  because  if  that  was 
the  issue,  if  the  amendment  had  been 
carefully  drawn,  then  I  think  the  Sen- 
ate was  entitled  to  work  its  will  on  a 
very   carefully   drawn   amendment 

However,  a  substitute  was  offered  this 
morning  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark  1  for  the  Mon- 
roney amendment,  and  that  is  the  ques- 
tion on  which  Senators  are  going  to  vote 
The  substitute  Umits  this  program  to  2 
years,  and  the  authorization  is  for  $20 
per  child  for  a  2-year  period.  That  will 
add  up.  in  round  figures,  to  about  $1,- 
500  million 

The  last  words  in  the  Clark  amend- 
ment are  these:  For  the  coivstructlon  of 
elementary  school  facilities  "and  for 
teachers"  salaries  ' 

So  it  will  be  noted,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  issue  now  before  the  Senate  is  teach- 
ers' salaries.  No  teachers'  salaries  were 
mentioned  in  the  bill  as  reported  from 
the  committee.  If  anybody  has  any 
doubt  on  that  score,  he  need  only  to 
see  the  report  which  was  submitted  by 
the  dLstingui-shed  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  I  Mr. 
Hill  I.  where  there  is  defined,  on  page 
17  of  the  report,  the  term  "school  facil- 
ity" to  include  classrooms,  related  fa- 
cilities, furniture,  equipment,  machinery, 
utilities,  instructional  material,  audio- 
visual equipment,  film,  film  stnp>s.  and 
reference  works  for  school  libraries.  It 
also  includes  interest  in  land,  including 
site,  grading,  and  improvement  But  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  committee  says 
nothing  about  teachers. 

If  that  is  the  issue,  let  us  imderstand 
It  squarely,  and  say  that  the  Clark- 
Monroney  substitute  presently  pending 
on  the  desk  is  for  "construction  and 
teachers'  salaries." 

So  it  can  be  seen  that  the  amendment 
on  which  the  vote  was  lost  last  night 
did  not  Include  teachers'  salaries,  even 
though  the  remarks  were  pointed  to  the 
question  of  salaries  of  teachers  The 
amendment  did  not  touch  that,  because 
It  was  an  amendment  of  Senate  bill  8. 
and  not  of  the  Clark  amendment  that 
was  previously  on  the  desk. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  intention  of 
laboring  the  matter,  I  only  want  tlie 
Senate  to  know  on  what  It  Is  voting. 
This  amendment  proposes  to  chan^te  the 
McNamara  bill,  which  provides  $1  bil- 
lion for  2  years,  and  makes  the  author- 
ization for  $20  a  head  for  2  years,  or, 
roughly.  $1,500  million,  including  teach- 
ers' salaries. 

That  is  as  clearly  as  I  can  define  the 
issue.  The  yeas  and  nays  I  think  have 
been  ordered  on  the  .substitute,  and.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  absence  of  any  Sen- 
ator who  wants  to  labor  this  matter,  I 
am  prepared  to  vote  qn  the  issue. 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President.  I  do  not 
wish  to  delay  the  Senate.  I  merely  want 
to  state  my  own  views  on  the  record. 

I  rtse  to  speak  in  .support  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  the  Monroney-Clark 
substitute,  which  would  double  the  au- 
thorizations contained  in  the  committee 
bill  and  which  would  permit  these  funds 
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to  be  used  for  twmhfrt'  Mlaries  as  well 
as  school  constrtictlon.  The  national 
need  both  for  school  con.struction  and 
for  more  and  better  paid  teachers  makt  s 
the  passage  of  the  pending  amendment 
imperative  in  the  national  inK:: est 

In  the  past  60  years  the  numbir  of 
American  children  in  scliooli:,  from  kin- 
dergarten to  college,  has  mcreased  fioni 
17  million  to  47  million.  Meeting  the 
needs  in  teachers,  buildings,  and  equ.p- 
menl  to  make  possible  this  increase  has 
been  a  monumental  achievement  which 
stands  to  the  credit  of  our  local  and 
State  governments  and  of  America  s  zeal 
in  fostering  education. 

Yet,  impressive  as  this  performance 
has  been,  it  has  not  been  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  increasing  school- 
age  population.  The  number  of  Ameri- 
can children  in  overcrowded  classrooms, 
the  number  going  to  school  on  half -day 
shifts,  the  prevalence  of  "soft "  courses, 
the  large  number  of  teachers  with  sub- 
standard qualiflcaiioiis — all  are  visible 
proof  of  this. 

Last  year  the  Secrctai-y  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  estimated  that 
the  education  of  10  million  American 
children  Is  today  being  impaired  by  class- 
room shortages  alone. 

Even  considering  these  present  inade- 
quacies, there  would  be  hope  that  local 
and  State  governments  could  adequately 
nnance  our  national  educational  needs 
were  it  not  for  a  new  factor  which  has 
completely  altered  the  dimensions  of  this 
problem. 

Our  birth  rate  has  doubled  since  the 
1930s  and  the  percentage  of  American 
children  going  on  to  college  has  dramati- 
cally skyrocketed  from  12  percent  to  38 
percent. 
The  results  are  simple  to  assess. 
In  the  next  10  years,  high  school  en- 
rollments will  increase  more  than  50  per- 
cent and  the  number  of  college  appli- 
cants will  almost  double 

If  our  system  of  higher  education  Is  to 
accommodate  all  of  the  high  school  grad- 
uates who  will  seek  admittance  In  the 
next  10  years,  we  will  have  to  construct 
buildings  equal  to  all  of  the  college  struc- 
tures built  In  the  past  200  years. 

The  bill  for  classroom  construction  for 
elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  edu- 
cation for  the  next  10  years  will  be  at  a 
minlmimi  of  $40  billion  if  we  are  to 
merely  maintain  present  standards  of 
education 

The  coming  shortage  of  teachers  con- 
fronts us  with  a  grim  prospect  indeed. 
One  million  five  hundred  thousand  new- 
teachers,  more  than  the  t/)tal  number 
now  In  service,  must  be  recruited  in  the 
next  10  years  if  the  present  inadequate 
ratio  of  teachers  to  pupils  Is  to  be  main- 
tained. This  means  that  one-third  of  all 
the  college  graduates  that  America  will 
produce  In  the  next  10  years  must  go  into 
teaching  If  we  are  to  avoid  serious  col- 
lapse of  our  educational  system. 

Yet.  present  trends  hold  out  little  hope 
that  this  number  of  new  teachers  will  be 
recruited.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  salarj- 
discrepancy  between  teachers  and  mem- 
bers of  other  professions  is  so  great  that 
not  only  are  Inadequate  numbers  at- 
tracted to  teaching,  but  a  large  propor- 
tion of  new  teachers  will  be  drawn,  not 


from  the  ablest  catecoiy  of  collet' e  stu- 
denus,  but  from  the  bottom  half  of  the 
"ability  spectrum." 

Our  needs  in  new  teachers,  therefore, 
are  not  only  quantitative  but  qualitative 

If  for  instance  the  bulk  of  our  able. 
young  science  students  continue  to  vo 
^nt^  commercial  industry,  if  thev  con- 
tinue to  ignore  the  field  of  educatu>ri, 
who  will  train  our  future  scientists  and 
what  Will  be  the  future  of  a  nation  which 
dei>ends  upon  scientific  supremacy  for  its 
survival? 

Tills  year  the  American  people  spent 
$20  billion  to  maintain  their  system  of 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  By 
1970,  merely  to  preserve  present  stand- 
ards, we  will  have  to  spend  $40  billion. 
Where  will  the  money  come  from? 

Our  spending  on  education  amounts  to 
less  than  5  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product.  We  are  spending  the  same 
amount  for  hquor,  tobacco,  and  cos- 
metics. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  ratio  repre- 
sents a  true  American  estimate  of  values. 
I  believe,  rather,  it  gives  indication  of  a 
serious  defect  in  our  system  of  raising 
revenue  for  education. 

Forty  percent  of  all  State  and  local  tax 
revenue  goes  Into  education.  In  the 
poorer  States,  this  percentage  is  even 
higher.  This  means  that  a  very  high 
proportion  of  school  costs  is  financed  by 
real  estate  taxes  and  other  types  of  taxa- 
tion which  are  comparatively  unrespon- 
sive to  Inflation  or  to  increases  In  the 
national  income. 

Whereas  the  yield  from  Federal  income 
taxes  and  corporation  taxes  climbs 
steadily  as  our  economy  grows,  the  yield 
from  property  taxes  Is  more  sti^ble. 
While  in  the  past  decade  we  have  been 
cutting  Federal  income  tax  rates  and 
holding  the  line  on  corp>orate  tax  rates, 
local  and  State  property  tax  rates  have 
been  climbing  and  climbing  until  they 
have  reached  the  point  where  they  ought 
not  to  and  cannot  go  much  higher 

Much  i:;  .said  of  the  importance  of  pro- 
tecting the  fiscal  position  of  the  Federal 
Government.  But  what  of  the  fiscal  con- 
dition of  State  and  local  govtrnment.s? 

Since  1946  the  Federal  debt  has  in- 
creased by  10  percent.  But  the  uidebted- 
ness  of  the  States  has  increased  500  per- 
cent and  that  of  local  governments  by 
200  percent 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  .say  that  new  i ave- 
nue sources  for  local  and  Sute  govern- 
ments are  relatively  exhausted,  as  is  t,he 
capacity  of  these  govcinmenus  to  go 
fui  tlier  into  debt  to  finance  education 

Local  and  State  governmenus  can  do 
more  and  will  do  more.  But  they  cannot 
do  enough. 

If  local  governmrnt  cannot  men  \\\c 
need  and  if  the  Federal  Grovernment  will 
not  meet  it.  what  will  happen  to  our  edu- 
cational system?  And  what  will  hap- 
pen to  our  hopes  for  national  leadership 
and  for  survival  in  the  space  age'' 

Ls  there  a  national  stake  In  education 
sufficient  to  justify  aid  by  the  Federal 
Government?  I  do  not  tlnnk  anyone 
doubts  that  there  is. 

There  Is  a  national  interest  in  .seeme 
that  every  American  boy  and  girl  has  a 
fair  chance  for  a  decent  education. 


ITiere  is  a  national  interest  in  seeing 
to  it  that  our  soldiers,  sailors,  marines, 
and  airmen  have  the  educational  back- 
ground and  technical  competence  neces- 
sai-y  to  man  the  complex  weapons  of 
modern  warfare. 

There  is  a  national  mteiest  m  .veeme 
to  It  that  our  enormously  mobile  popula- 
tion enjoys  fairly  uniform  standard'^  of 
education  everywhere. 

There  is  a  national  interest  in  Amc:  - 
ican  scientific  and  technological  suprem- 
acy, which  is  dependent  upon  the  educa- 
tion given  to  the  47  million  students  :n 
our  Nation's  schools 

There  is  a  national  interest  in  protect- 
ing tlie  solvency  of  our  local  and  State 
governments,  which  are.  in  many  cases, 
making  heroic  but  unsucce-ssful"  efforts 
to  meet  the  needs  of  education. 

And  where  there  is  a  national  interest, 
there  is  also  a  Federal  duty. 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  the 
Federal  Government  can  do  its  duty. 

It  can  solve  the  financial  crisis  afflict- 
ing our  educational  system  by  direct 
programs  of  Federal  grants  and  loans, 
or  it  can  accomplish  the  same  end 
through  individual  tax  deductions  for 
educational  purposes  and  through  re- 
mittance to  the  States  of  revenue  derived 
from  Federal  taxes. 

In  some  ways  I  find  the  second  ap- 
proach very  attractive.  I  think  we  couid 
work  out  a  system  under  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  could  remit  to  the 
States  some  of  the  taxes  which  the  peopiC 
of  those  States  pay  in  the  form  of  tele- 
phone taxes,  gasolme  taxes,  cigarette 
taxes,  and  others. 

This  manner  of  Federal  assistance 
would  avoid  the  establishment  of  any 
bureaucracy.  It  would  t-uve  the  Stales 
the  resources  tc  meet  the  problems  wlach 
are  their  first  responsibihty.  It  would 
give  hfe  to  the  forgotten  goals  of  deeen- 
tralization  and  greater  State  responsi- 
bility. It  would  avoid  any  question  of 
Ft-deial  control  .n  the  expenditure  of 
these  funds.  It  would  prevent  extrane- 
ous Lssues.  such  as  segre'.iation.  from  tor- 
pedoing Federal  aid 

And  a  program  of  personal  income  tax 
deductions  lor  the  parents  of  coiie^ze  stu- 
dents, such  as  I  introduced  last  year,  or 
aid  in  the  form  of  a  tax  credit  for  ail 
teachers,  would  provide  a  way  of  assi.<:t- 
mg  all  education,  public  and  private. 
without  raising  constitutional  que.stions 
ThLS  approach  suffers  from  a  crippling 
defect,  however.  It  could  not  be  enacted 
at  this  time 

Any  protram  based  on  tax  revision 
would  be  sub.^ect  to  all  the  traditional 
procedures  of  the  Conpre.ss  It  mu.st  run 
the  .cant let  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  House  Rules 
Committee  before  it  can  be  taken  up  by 
the  Senate  with  hope  of  success 

Tax  revision  is  a  long-range  problem, 
a-nd  it  therefore  does  not  provide  a  mearis 
of  facing  up  to  the  education  problem 
this  week  and  this  year. 

If  this  Federal  aid  program  fails  to 
;.,-„-  i.i.Li.---  t:  to  meet  Presidential 
.Aiiprovai.  wt  w:.l  have  to  start  all  over 
a^am.  It  might  then  be  feasible  to  try 
the  tax  relief  appioach. 
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But  the  only  hope  for  Fedfiai  aid  'o 
education  thLs  year  hes  through  the  pro- 
Kram  of  direct  Federal  «rants  and  loans, 
which  we  are  now  debating. 

I  was  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the 
original  Murray-Metcalf  bill  and  I  in- 
tend to  vote  for  the  pending  comraitte«- 
bill,  along  with  those  amendments  that 
w  ill  expand  the  bill  to  the  dimensions  of 
t!ie  original  Murray-Metcalf  bill. 

I  supported  the  original  Clurk  amend- 
ment, and  since  it  unfortunately  was  de- 
feated la«t  night,  I  will  support  the 
pending  substitute,  which  would  double 
the  authorization  and  authorize  State.s 
to  use  Federal  aid  either  for  school  cor.- 
siruction  or  for  teachers'  salaries,  witl^. 
each  State  retalnlnn  full  freedom  of 
choice  as  to  the  proportion  it  will  dfvotc 
to  each  purpose 

The  Monronfy-CUik  aubj«titutf  wouUi 
provide  130  per  pupil  u  ycnr  for  2  vcui.s 
This  amendmenf  represent-n  th(>  las! 
chance  this  yrnr  to  net  a  renl  Rld-lo-rrii- 
cutlon  bill.  Its  dpfeai,  in  my  pulumpui 
would  b«  a  natlonnl  (llsnstri 

This  leglslntlon  rontnin.'^  ;>  inut  pio- 
htbltlon  ntfalnut  PVdrml  roiuml  nf 
education. 

Thet*e  are  some  who  cftrnpstiv  m.wu- 
tnin  that  once  a  Pi^diMul  piourum  of  i\i'i 
to  education  Is  rnactpd  FVdfi;»!  rf>nti(ii 
will  inevitably  follow 

Tl\ls  need  not  hApprn  It  dors  i^it 
happen  In  the  pre.ieiU  bill  Wo  cmuuit 
neglect  the  clewr  and  ronneti«  drini\nd<< 
of  the  present  becnu.«>r  of  ovir  im't  ;.niM! 
fears  of  whnr  miuht  ixv^ibly  hupP'^n 
in  the  future 

The  time  to  mukr  the  fltht  ny.\in^t 
Pederttl  control  of  rdurntlon  is  whri-i  th" 
isKue  present*  IMrlf  And  thnt  Ivsi,. 
does  not  present  Itself  todav 

Neither  the  commlttet»  bill  nm  >hr 
teachers'  salary  nmendment  would  pro- 
vide aiiy  assistance  for  the  Nation  s  sys- 
tem of  private,  nonprofit  schools  which 
are  educating  15  F>ercent  of  all  Amprirsiii 
children.  The  national  stake  in  the  pri- 
vate schools  of  America  i.^;  just  as  erent 
as  in  the  Nation's  tax-supported  schoo!«: 

These  private  schools  are  suppc  tfd 
.solely  throu£?h  the  heavy  sacnfic«^>  of 
the  parents  of  the  childi-en  who  atter.d 
them,  E>arents  who  are  also  payins  rhr  ' 
full  share  for  the  support  of  our  p'!b!;'^ 
.school  system.  Becau.sp  of  these  piiv^re 
schools,  the  tax  burden  for  public  edvi- 
cation  is  substantially  reduced 

The  private,  nonprofit  school.-;  of 
America  do  not  seelc  Federal  tyrant.'- 
They  do  seek  Federal  assistance  in  the 
form  of  a  federally  spon.sored  protTiim 
of  long-term,  low-interest  loan.s  lo! 
school  construction 

I  was  pleased  to  join  the  Senator  fioin 
Oregon  IMr.  Morse  and  other  Senators 
in  cosponsoring  an  amendment  which. 
would  provide  such  a  loan  prot^iam  ar.d 
which  would  provide  a  total  authoriza- 
tion of  not  to  exceed  $75  millior.  This 
IS  a  modest  program.  It  is  a  worthy 
program.  It  is  a  just  program  It  is 
an  essential  program. 

The  needs  of  our  coUetres  and  uni- 
versities are  not  dealt  with  in  the  j>  rid- 
ing legislation. 

I  hope  we  will  have  an  opportunity 
this  year  to  attack  the  critical  prub!em.> 
faced  bv  our  colleue.s  and  uni\pr-iMes. 


We  can  do  so  Uirough  enlarging  the 
present  fellowship  and  loan  program 
under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958;  through  expanding  the  col- 
lege housing  loan  program  and  enacting 
a  college  classroom  loan  program ;  and 
through  a  new  plan  of  Federal  scholar- 
ships for  needy  students. 

This  is  the  minimum  Federal  re.spon.se 
that  offers  hope  of  an  educational  sys- 
tem worthy  of  our  traditions,  of  our  re- 
sources, and  of  our  national  mi.ssion 

The  question  befote  the  Senate  today 
po.ses  a  critical  test  of  our  .sense  of  na- 
tional purpose  and  of  our  dedication  tu 
the  Jeffersonian  ideal  (^f  a  i;ieat  and  fier 
society  founded  upiK.  an  enll«hteiied 
and  educated  people 

.Mv  voice  and  iw^  vote  a;e  un  ilu'  .side 
of  tho.se  w!io  seek  tl'iouil.  Fedei.i:  hc- 
tlon,  th.o  won!  of  ftp.  ;ide(iu.ite  t'duc.i'K'H 
for  evf'iy  Amriii.'txn  Ijoy  and  uiil, 

M:  KKATINO  M:  Pie.sldent,  I  can- 
lui'  tupiHi' '  'hr  !\m'iultn«»nt  which  ha« 
been  (ifT'!C(l  Ir/  ms  diitmviui.ih'd  col- 
initruri  fiom  I'fnn.sylvani.i  mul  Okln- 
hnmn  alihoiuih  l  irumd  \\  n.-i  i\  oinoere 
.itit'inpt  !<i  rcu-li  u  coinpionutr  on  llir 
pinlilctu  hefoif  us  II  is  n  if.^Honrd 
efTiii'  •'!  solve  thi'  ^ll(\!ll'nue^  ul.lcli  no'v 
CfUir.on'  AmTlraM  eduru'.lon  I  .shtill 
vote  nurvinst    the  amuidmi^Mt ,   howrvei 


for   the   ie«".on    th.'' 


nr 


'udiiineM^j   It 


is    di'rtft«Ht    in    such    u    \\a\    as   nut    in    he 
eq'.iltublr  to  «11  the  Ht  »les  of  tlir  fnuu 

I  am  nuruirtlly  luul  vc;\  piuimtIn  I 
bellevr  rnncei  nr<l  rev.'iMt1lMu  the  HU\U' 
of  New  Y'M  k  I'ndci  !ht»  pi')po.>.i\l  mid 
the  fnimulo  '\  hlrh  h  >vr  b»<rn  «d\nnc»U, 
cortalnlv  New  York  S'rttr  \nll  "rt  Vtry 
much   thr  sh.o;'    nid   nf   th.c  i«llrk 

T  nm  mindful  of  fhc  fi\c(  that  the  pioh- 
Irm  of  educ.Mn!',  is  luvtionwide  and  ii\ 
"!omf>  lr.^^M>c^<l  m  mv  Midameni  i'  mu'.t 
be  met  with  a  nntior.ivl  if^six-itv^r  I  am 
very  concein^d  ab<)Ut  the  shorta'je  of 
cln,««!!ooin>  alth.ouBh  ^oine  prn;:rs'.:  hiis 
')eon  mrxde  in  that  field  I  am  also 
alarmed  about  thp  lo-.v  .=;ala!ies  no-.x  paid 
to  teache!•■^  all  across  the  count:'.  I 
recofcni/^  th.at  to  ar.  exten*  national 
answers  are  needed  for  the  challenu-es 
which  confront  our  educational  system. 
This  IS  in  k<-euins  with  ou;  F^'deral  sys- 
tem of  "overnmen' 

T  supnoited  the  amfndment  offejpd  by 
my  dist!nt;uish»xi  colleaguf  fiom  Ken- 
tucky '  M:  CoopFP  '  and  my  d;.stin- 
cui-shed  colU-aiiue  frorr  N'e'.<,  York  [Mr 
J.wiTs  '  I  felt  that  was  a  co:istructi\r 
approach  to  the  problem  before  u.s  I 
am  not  opposed  to  all  forms  of  Federal 
aid  to  education.  I  shall  support  the  ad- 
ministration's pro!)osal  I  would  prob- 
ably be  wiUinz  to  no  oven  somewhat  be- 
vond  i;;at  becau.se  I  believe  very  deeply 
:i  a:  stri).-.  must  be  tak^n  to  strengthen 
m.nny  pharos  of  cur  educational  system 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  attitude 
of  oi.e  of  the  most  constructive  states- 
men vho  ever  served  in  this  body,  the 
late  Senator  Taft.  and  about  his  posi- 
tion on  P"'ederal  aid  to  education.  At 
the  time  .vh.en  the  late  Senator  Taft 
said  whar  h-  d;d  and  was  in  the  fore- 
Iront  of  the  ri.,:.t.  I  at^reed  substantially 
with  the  position  which  he  took  He  was 
pointing  out  the  need  for  Federal  aid 
•o  education  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country  wiiere  th.c  school  districts  them- 


.selvf.s  A  ere  not  able  to  do  then  jobs 
despite  tlie  fact  that  th*^y  were  con- 
tnbuting  to  education  a  fan  share  In 
compan.son  with  what  otlier  States  and 
other  districts  were  doin^  That  situa- 
tion not  entliely  but  to  a  ve:y  large  ex- 
tent ha.";  b'-en  :emed.-><!  exo-pt  in  cer- 
tain area.s 

I  pick  out  t\«.o  Slates  a.~.  u:i  iliusfa- 
tion  not  for  any  purpose  other  than  to 
complimen'.  them  T.ue  State.s  of  Texas 
and  OeoiBia  foi  ;n-tance.  have  made 
»<reat  economic  piouie.vs  since  the  days 
when  the  late  Senator  Taft  advanced  his 
aruunT^nts.  The  uikument.s  wtiich  he 
adv.mced  at  thai  lime  are  loduv  nol  ap- 
pllcabie  ill  th.e  .same  wnv  thev  *eie  ap- 
plicable when  the\  vkeie  advanced  bv 
nm  dlsMiii.  ui.Hlied  foimei  coUeoKUr  It 
;s  mv  ',kU  rnent  lh,,i'  if  tlii.s  wreut  ,•^t«le^- 
man  Aeif  lilting  in  thr  Senate  Cham- 
bri  today,  ht  would  a^  he  slways  did. 
fuco  the  situation  pif"«ented  ut  Use  time, 
and  he  \*ould  muilifv  il.r  vuni-t  \Uilrh 
111-  1)1  r\ ,  )iiv,\    expi  t's.NPd 

IhtMi'iuM-  M.  Pirsidrnt  urrut  ii"»  our 
ifsp«yi  must  t)e  ,ind  nhould  t)e  foi  tla- 
Utr  SeiuUoi  I.ift  vvc  en  ittliily  cntmot 
t)r  nulded  lo<ln\  bv  uii.ii  hr  mav  hasr 
tidv«ncp<1  in  iri,aid  tn  Uiin  field  over  10 
',  c,\ ;  ..    .1  . 

N'wv  Ml  l'l*>^i(|r^l  iln«  Kedeiui  sNk- 
'rii^  Mfve:  contrmplaled  in  mv  ludK- 
nieiii  Mich  M  dKiMoiHiillun.itr  wruht- 
in.;  ot  thr  buidrn«  of  prtJwiunvs  an  In 
rnvi.ia  Tfl  ,11  thr  v>-cftilrd  Mnnione\  ■ 
Cl.uK  .imrndmcnt  I  nimplv  vouli  lo  nivr 
.1  i'-w  f\miir.s  Ml  I'liMdmt  to  .l!ustt;itr 
What   I  am  tnlkinu  i\t)oui 

The  Munioncy-Clrti  k  tunrtidmml  as 
it  has  been  explained  to  u.s  plu^H>.se^  In 
sub.stitute  IJO  'm;  'h.r  <J^  pri  pui)il  Via- 
Uie  of  the  ui.w.ii.i,  Ciaik  amendmeuit, 
which  we  voted  ;.  '.rsieida;.  'Iliu>.  tli« 
total  coit  wo\i:d  ix-  s.ime  20  peicent  le.s.>. 
per  am.  .:n  ;;,.';.  :l,..t  envisioned  by  the 
flis'  r:,i:k  ,iin»'i.dni'  :.•  Ii,  addition,  of 
cuuis»\  th»'  ,>*-i.<.i.ii.  amendment  ls  lim- 
ited to  2  years  Instead  of  hav.n*;  the 
open -end  approach  of  the  oiuirial  Clark 
amendment,  and  include^  tPaciuis 
salaries. 

According  to  my  figures,  which  have 
been  derived  from  the  green  .she«ns 
which  have  been  distributed  to  us  the 
total  amount  which  would  have  Lkmh  au- 
thorized by  the  original  Clark  amend- 
ment would  have  been  approximately 
$1  1  billion  the  first  year,  with  a  f^radu- 
ally  increasing  amount  each  succeeding 
year. 

Transcribing  these  statistics  in  terms 
of  the  amendment  we  have  before  us.  we 
must  reduce  the  figures,  as  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  by  20  per- 
cent This  would  give  us  a  reduction  in 
the  total  cost,  under  the  Monroney-Clark 
proposal,  of  approximately  $230  mil- 
lion. According  to  my  mathematics,  we 
would  reduce  the  total  cost  of  $1.1  bil- 
lion by  $230  million,  which  would  leave 
approximately  $870  million  as  the  cost 
of  the  proposal  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

I  understand  the  figures  from  the  orig- 
inal Clark  amendment  may  not  be  ex- 
actly the  same  with  regard  to  liie  allo- 
cation to  States  under  the  amendment 
before    us.    but    the    comparisons    I    am 
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about  to  make  are  nevertheless  roughly 
analogous. 

Transcnbing  these  figures  ii;  lei  ms  of 
Individual  States,  we  would  therefore  :e- 
duce  the  amount  whuch  each  State  would 
receive  under  the  progiam  by  apinoxi- 
mately  20  percent  Under  tlie  amend- 
ment New  Yoik  Slate  would  receive  foui- 
mUli  of  $55.879000,  or  $44  703  000. 
Texas  would  receive  four-fifths  of  $78- 
321  000,  or  $62,657,000  Oklalioma  wi)uld 
receive  four-filths  oi  $16.718000  oi  ap- 
proximately $13,374,000  linnt'.sste,  to 
u«e another  example,  would  receive  four- 
flftlis   of   $r.  603  000,  or  $25  282  000 

M:  F.is.tleni  m  my  view  the  siki..f^- 
cai.  asixi :  of  these  figures  Is  their  rela- 
tloiiih.p  !o  the  total  contribution  which 
eacli  si.ite  would  make  lo  the  cost  of 
opr:  at.n».'  this  progiam  of  Federal  aid  to 
•ducuiiun  A  comparison  of  the  amouni 
which  many  States  would  put  into  ti,r 
prournm  with  irlatinn  to  what  thr  siatr.s 
would  uri  fiom  tile  piojiram  will  siuiw 
why  I  m  my  fr^linus  us  »  Hciuilo;  t'oir. 
Hfv  Yoi  k    cannot  ^uppoit  thi    pioi)om»I 

I  iTltnulr  iiu  1  rcocnillon  that  ;!.t:e 
'11  .■■;  t)r  n  balaiuliu'  o!  mteirsl.v  ,i,  ',1,:'. 
li.iMr;  I  iTilelutr  tlint  1  ain  lint  op- 
,  I'.rd  to  F'Vdeiii!  aid  tn  rdurntlon  br 
.  «  ,sr  1  undristaiul  tin  !;iavit\  of  thr 
(  hoiij  piublrm  Hut  the  fiwiie.*  wl.srh, 
I  now  point  nut  Ml  I'lrsldrnt  aie  in 
:n\  npinion  sliullmK  and  th.r\  .sjunv  a 
dlupmiMu  tiiuiatr  and  unlaii  t>.iidrn  nn 
some  Htatr«  Hecoidinu  to  thr  foim  ilw 
jjieM  I  ibrd  by  thr  propoonl  brfoir  un 

1   d.n   not    undri  stand    llir   foi  inula   m 

thr  ir\i>rct  that  it  uivrs  jinnir  wriwht  tn 
■iir  wraith  oi  pri  rapltn  mmmr  in  tlir 
■-iatr.s  I  do  not  know  rxartlv  how  that 
k;;;m«<1  at  but  thr  ir.^ult  rritamlv 
•-r<  in^  lo  mr  to  Ix'  unfair  and  distoitrd 

My  .statistics  air  I'w.srd  nn,  U,(  pi  i  ■ 
centagrs  winch,  the  States  pi.--  of  th.r 
total  Pedeial  Internal  Re\rn;ir  collec- 
tions, and  they  come  fioni  data  supplied 
by  the  Department  of  the  Tna.'^ury  for 
the  fi.scal  year  endin>j  June  30    1958 

New  York  State  would  pay  19  2  per- 
cent of  the  total  amount  to  be  appro- 
priated under  the  Monioney-Clark 
amendment,  or  $167  040  000.  and  wouid 
receive  only  $44  703  000 

In  other  words  New  York  .'^tate  would 
put  up  $4  for  every  dollar  it  would  get 
out  of  the  program 

Let  us  take  a  comparative  State,  the 
State  of  Texa-s  Apain  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  chaiKed  with  picking  out  any  partic- 
ular State.  I  select  Texas  because  this 
happ>ens  to  be  a  program  m  which  that 
great  State  would  share  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  any  other  State  of  the  Uruon 
I  do  not  know  how  it  is  done,  but  that 
is  a  fact. 

Under  this  program  as  reduced.  Texas 
would  pay  3  4  percent  of  the  total,  or 
S29.580.000.  and  would  receive  $62,657,- 
000.  So  Texas  would  take  out.  roughly. 
$2  for  every  dollar  it   put  in. 

I  rei>eat  New  York  State  would  pay  in 
$4  to  get  $1.  The  State  of  Texas  would 
pay  in  50  cents  to  get  $1 

Oklahoma  would  pay  1  02  percent  of 
the  total,  or  $8,874,000  and  would  receive 
$13,374,000.  roughly. 

Tennessee  would  pay  0  78  percent  of 
the  total,  or  $6,786,000,  ana  r.-ceive  $25  - 
282.000.  That  is  roughly  the  reverse  of 
the  situation  with  respect  to  the  Slate 


of    Ni-w    Yoik      Tennes.see    would    take 
out  $4  fo:  every  $1  it  put  ni 

The  Stale  of  Pennsylvania  would  not 
suffer  .so  badly  as  would  New  York,  but 
I  would  pay  7  3  percent  of  the  total,  or 
•^63.162  000.  and   leceive  $47,725,000 

The  little  State  of  Delaware  is  the 
only  one  t*^,a*.  is  u;  a  worse  condition, 
under  the--c  Jl.ures,  than  the  State  of 
New  York  It  would  pay  0  '.*8  of  the  tf  lal. 
or  $8,526,000  and  receive  only  J.  1  282.000 
In  other  words,  the  State  of  Delaware 
would  put  in  roughly  $6  for  eveiy  dollar 
It  took  out.  It  is  the  cliumpion  shoit- 
ond-of-the-siick-er. 

Because  of  the  presence  in  the  chair 
of  our  distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio 
Mi  I  'SI  HI  I  point  out  the  fiBUits 
In  '.M  f.^Nf  o*  ( ihiii  I  think  tills  should 
:>e  ilni.c  .!.  .li  Iii.ine.sfc.  for  all  Si.iit-s 
Ohi"  W(,u,i!  ir<'ri\f  loiu-'hlv  S42  IM'.O  dOO 
,im!  w  iU.ii  pa\  u;  Kedria!  taxes  6  7  pei  • 
ici.t    of    tlir    total     ni    *')H  200  000 

Ml     I'li.-uicni     I   can  uiulriNland  prr- 

fr(llv     W(';l     W  hV     a     H(<IUttU!      flOUl     Tt  XUN 

■    \vl.".     "ii    dis!  mvulshtMl  rollrajjur  finm 
>Kliihoniii     Ml    MiiNHoNHY      01   IhfSrn- 
..'   'I    l:oin    I  rniii  s.sre     Mr    (10K»       mikht 
fi.    or  tliat   th>  .'   a  pirttv  i-nod  deal      1 
o    r.nt    cnuiN    hciiu     (tiaikird    with    pa - 
•  oi  I  ;,i    sir.       I     Ki.o.v     that    w  ill    br    t!it 
.iiiswii    made     that    we   a;r   a   Kieat    na- 
tion  and   wr   nii.st    sl.iud   tnwelhrr     that 
>i      •  \r    aid    abioad     and    \w    thriefnir 
'.hnooi   ri\r   aid   lo   AmiiKUI.  scliool  dlA- 
'    ;(  !  s    ,^  hall   nrrU   it 

Then  IS  snnu  tllriit  in  thai  auuinriit 
1  hast  sol>i)ni  trd  alUl  w  lil  ,supiH»l  t  >oiind 
.ind  constivict  ;vr  pioKiams  for  Krdrinl 
pal  l.i  ,pat  ;on  ui  and  u.s.si.stancr  to  thr 
I  diK'at  ioi,  of  o,.i  \imth  t  ban  w  Inch  thn  r 
.•-  nolhiiiw  moM  inuKutant  ThI.s  pai- 
i.cuiai  pi'>;H»si\i  hnwr\ei  toe.s  too  far 
.r,  iht    nO'.r:    (i  ;rrr;o!i    and  I  shall  have 

!(i  <);ip(K>.i     ,' 

M:  r.'X.^h  ol  .Suuih  Dakota  Mr 
I'Msivient,  South  Dakota  stands  45th 
amon^  the  States  m  teacher  pay.  I  am 
not  pid.id  of  that  Yet  when  I  look  at 
my  lax  receipts  I  hnd  that  the  taxes  on 
a  house  of  le.s&  cash  value  in  South  Da- 
kota are  higher  than  on  a  house  ui 
similar  size  in  the  Distiict  of  Columbia 
I  find,  on  looking  at  my  tax  receipts  on 
personal  and  real  property,  that  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  revenue  on  prop- 
erty in  every  school  district  in  my  home 
county  goes  for  school  purposes  We  are 
not  stingy  on  a  proportionate  basis 

Moreover,  the  State  of  South  Dakota 
collects  sales  taxes  on  all  groceries  all 
clothing,  all  gasoline,  all  ciparetles,  all 
hardware,  all  lumber  all  repair  services. 
all  drugs,  and  all  medicines  .sold  in  the 
State.  FYom  these  tax  receipt.'^  the  State 
of  South  Etokota  retuins  to  the  school 
districts  more  than  $2'^  million  a  year. 
plus  a  division  of  the  income  from  lands 
endow'ed  for  the  common  schools  and 
St.ate  schools  when  the  State  was 
formed.  Yet  our  teachers  apparently  do 
not  receive  .salaries  competitive  with 
those  received  for  work  in  other  fields. 
or  with  the  salaries  rereived  by  teachers 
in  most  of  the  other  States      Why? 

The  time  was  when  business  m  South 
Dakota  was  largely  home  owned  Most 
of  the  grocery  stores,  hardware  stores. 
service  stations,  elevators,  and  banks 
were  family  owned,  and  subject  to  the 


taxes  which  follow  complete  local  own- 
ership. Today  that  is  no  longer  true 
Red  Owl.  Safeway,  and  other  stores  of 
corporate  ownersliip  sell  most  of  the 
liioceries.  The  local  butcher  shops  are 
!;one, 

A  few  home-owntd  neighborhood 
stores  remain,  but  not  many.  Only  la.n 
month  a  landmark  parsed  in  my  heme 
town  when  a  combination  hardware  and 
furniture  store  that  had  been  in  one 
lamily  for  90  yea  is  ciosed  its  doors  bow  - 
.•\n  out  before  the  competition  of  chain- 
stores  CorpKjiate  ownership  nf  tele- 
phones has  largely  replaced  mdepnid- 
rnts,     I  could  ^■u  on 

Wlieir  are  ownership  piuf^ts  taxed  to- 
day '  Lai  pcly  not  m  South  Dakota  Oh. 
IS  thrst  rot  po!  utr-ownrd  fnterpri^rh 
i'lis  peiNonal  piopriiy  tttxeii  on  thru 
s'.ocks  of  uood.s  nnd  iml  eMutr  tttxes  if 
ihrs  own,  the  buildint.s  ihry  occuiiy.  but 
"f  tax»>  on  eoipnintr  inromri*  pair.ed 
u;  South  Dakota  air  not  pmd  In  Houth 
Dwkotft  Wr  havr  no  HtRtr  inromp  tax 
Wr  tiled  that  Wr  aUo  tried  the  gi  omu 
necwnr  tax,  bul  tu  ilhn  produced  rnoiiKh 
irvrnur.  oi  thry  worked  unfaiiiy  wtid 
\M'  went  lo  thr  s»!rN  tax  n  uurr  lax  on 
ivriMhiuK  paid  by  rvrrybody  paid  by 
:  uh  and  (X)oi  alikr  I'ald  by  wlutrm. 
|)aid  b,\  Indlahn 

I  hr  inrome*  rm  ned  by  Ued  Owl  and 
Swfrwttv  Chiynlri  aiul  Onin  «\1  Molois, 
.'^tandttid  Oil  ftiul  Trxwro  Intrrnnlional 
llui  vr»<tri  wiut  John  Denr,  Northwrniti  n 
lirll  Trlrphoiir  and  WrRlrrn  Union  nrr 
taxed  whnr'''  WhriT  bit  Ihr  taxr*  on 
thru  ownriNhip  incomr  v>ttidV  At  ihr 
homr  ofTlcr  of  (hr  corv)oiRUom<  Thry 
air  crrdllrd  to  the  Stnlr  In  which  tlinr 
home  offlcrs  kit  located 

My  coUragur  from  New  Yoik  (Mr 
KrATiNc!  has  .ui.st  dr.<icrlbed  Delawair 
as  ilie  champion  .sliort -stick  holder  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  pay  the  high- 
est percentage  of  tax  in  relation  to  what 
:t  would  get  under  the  pending  propo-sal. 
If  so.  Mr  President  that  is  because  Dela- 
ware IS  the  champion  home  Stale  of  cor- 
porations organized  m  this  country.  It 
IS  not  the  people  of  Delaware  who  would 
liay  tlie  proportionate  cost  with  which 
Delaware  would  be  charged  or  credited 
under  the  amendment  now  pending.  It 
would  be  paid  principally  by  the  people 
in  the  several  other  49  Slates  of  the 
Union  who  provide  the  business  for  the 
corporations  chartered  in  Delaware. 

The  citizens  of  New  York  are  not  goir.g 
{■o  pay  all  the  money  my  friend  from 
New  York  worries  about  The  people  ol 
the  other  49  States  of  the  Union.  \vho 
provide  the  busiriess  for  the  corporations 
havinp  their  home  offices  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  will  be  putting  up  a  great  part 
of  the  money  which  will  be  credited  to 
that  State.  The  .same  is  true  for  cor- 
porations organized  m  the  District  cf 
Columbia  and  Michigan  and  Pennsyi- 
\  aiua  and  Illinois. 

Certamiy.  people  may  declaim  aj-amst 
Federal  aid  to  education:  but  I  ask  this 
question;  Unless  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment returns  some  of  the  taxes  it  col- 
lects on  the  incomes  of  corporations 
opera MnK  in  South  Dakota  and  simi- 
larly (■  tuated  States,  how  will  the  profits 
of  ownership  make  a  fair  contribution 
i<j  the  schooling  of  the  children  whose 
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families  provide  their  business  in  South 
Dakota  and  in  other  States? 

I  repeat  that  question . 

Unless  the  Federal  Government  re- 
turns some  of  the  taxes  it  collects  on  the 
income  of  corporations  operating  in 
South  Dakota,  how  will  the  profits  of 
ownership  make  a  fair  contiibution  to 
the  schooling  of  the  children  whose  fam- 
ilies provide  the  business  for  the  cor- 
porations in  Soutii  Dakuia  and  make 
possible   their   corporate   profit  ' 

Does  the  Fedpral  G  .vei  riment  really 
want  to  di  ive  the  Stilts  into  enacting 
tax  laws  tl^at  will  force  out-of-State 
corporaiicno  to  div.de  up  their  income 
and  subject  their  earnmes  to  the  50  di- 
verse rates  which  trie  States  could  em- 
ploy'^ 

Last  summer  'Ae  had  und'^r  debate 
on  the  floor  of  tne  F.cr.j'e  legislation 
proposed  to  deal  witn  the  situation 
created  by  a  Supreme  Court  decision, 
which  said  that  a  State  could  levy  an 
income  tax  on  corporations  doing  busi- 
ness within  Its  borders 

I  was  not  enthusiastic  about  the  in- 
viting door  which  that  proposal  offered. 
I  talked  to  the  Citizens  Tax  Committee  of 
my  State  named  by  the  Governor  last 
vear.  They  asked  me  aoout  it  when 
I  went  home  la-t  fall  Some  of  them 
said  that  perhaps  a  State  corporation 
tax  was  the  answer  But.  Mr  President. 
IS  it  really  for  the  ciood  of  the  United 
States  that  the  several  States  should 
start  to  levy  corporate  income  taxes  with 
the  diverse  rates  which  would  apply  If 
one  State  applied  one  rate  and  another 
State  applied  another  rale  on  the  pro- 
portion of  the  business  the  corporations 
did  in  the  respective  States'' 

What  kind  of  burden  would  we  put 
on  corporations  if  th"v  had  to  cla.s.sify 
the  business  they  did  m  North  Dakota. 
m  South  Dakota,  m  West  Virginia,  and 
in  Kansas,  and  were  subjected  to  the 
vai-ying  rates  levi'^d  and  records  required 
in  a  variety  of  Scate  corporate  taxes? 

Legislatures  may  be  forced  to  do  that 
in  the  several  States  unl'-^ss  thp  Federal 
Government  finds  seme  wav  to  return 
to  the  States  a  fair  share  of  thp  <-ax  on 
the  corporate  incom»  earned  m  the 
Stat'^^s. 

In  my  State,  even  in  the  processing  of 
our  mater  production — agriculture  and 
hvestock — out-of-State  corporate  own- 
ership has  largely  taken  over  It  is  true 
that  MoiTel  and  Armour  and  Swift  have 
packing  plants  in  Sourh  Dakota  and 
have  payrolls  which  we  appreciate. 
However,  their  corporate  income  tax  is 
not  paid  in  or  credited  to  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  President  I  am  reluctant  to  add 
anything  to  the  burden  on  the  Federal 
Treasury.  La.st  vfar  I  was  one  of  four 
Senators  who  voted  airamst  the  bill  to 
establish  a  health  insurance  prosram  for 
Federal  emiploycfs.  A  bulletin  recently 
iscued  by  th^  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees reminded  its  m.embers  that  the 
jun.or  Senator  from  South  Dakota  was 
one  of  four  Senators  who  vot^d  against 
it.  It  was  not  that  I  could  see  no  merit 
■.n  health  insurance  But  I  did  not  think 
we  should  put  the  additional  burden  on 
the  Federal  Government  of  starting  such 
a  program  for  the  benefit  o:  one  select 
:4roup  of  workers. 


A  year  or  two  earlier  I  cast  th.e  only 
recorded  vote,  as  I  believe  the  Record 
will  show,  against  a  Federal  housing  bill 
I  thought  It  was  too  big.  I  study  re- 
quests for  defense  funds  to  try  to  ehm.- 
ir.ate  any  fat  in  th^^m  Time  after  time 
I  have  cast  votes  unpopular  with  this 
-  roup  or  that. 

A  vote  for  the  pending  amendment 
may  not  be  pleasing  to  some  of  my  per- 
sonal friends;  but  in  a  government  which 
rests  upon  the  quality  of  its  participating 
citizens.  I  feel  compelled  to  vote  to  pro- 
vide some  support  for  the  schools  on 
v,hich  we  rely  to  give  our  children  the 
educational  opportunity  they  need  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  world  in  which 
they  will  cari-y  on  for  us.  That  means 
adequately  paid  teachers  periiaps  even 
more  than  classrooms 

So  I  shall  vote  for  the  pending  amend- 
ment, which  is,  in  effect,  a  modified  form 
of  the  Clark  amendment,  and  modified. 
I  think,  in  part  by  the  effort  which  I 
made  last  evening  in  offering  my  amend- 
ment to  reduce  the  $25  per  student  figure 
to  $15.  In  the  pending  amendment  the 
authorizing  figure  is  put  at  $20 

WEST     VIRGINIA     IS     WEALTH      PaODUCING      STATE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mt-    case  of  South  Dakota.     I  yield. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  brings  to  the  attention  of 
his  colleagues  a  compelling  argument  in 
favor  of  the  pending  amendment. 

I  shall  not  delay  the  vote  except  to 
say  that  when  the  Senator  spoke  of  out- 
of-State  corporations  which  reap  their 
profits  in  States  in  which  they  are  not 
incorporated,  that  West  Virginia  serves 
as  a  classic  example  Over  the  years  we 
have  had  the  wealth  from  our  hills  and 
valleys  literally  pulled  out  by  corpora- 
tions incorporated  in  other  States. 

The-^e  job  creating  and  revenue  pro- 
ducing plants  and  mines  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  economy  of  our  area,  and  I 
am  appreciative  of  this  fact  I  note, 
however  that  West  Virginia's  payments 
of  taxes  to  the  Federal  Government  have 
not  been  credited  to  the  State  in  which 
vital  income  is  produced  for  these 
organizations.  I  believe  the  validity 
with  which  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota has  argued  will  be  a  determining 
factor  in  bringing  about  at  least  a  more 
favorable  climate  for  our  approval  of  the 
pending  amendment,  which  I  am  advo- 
cating and  cosponsoring 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  but  I 
never  flatter  my.self  that  any  speech  I 
may  make  has  any  influence  on  the  votes 
to  be  cast.  However,  trying  to  be  fair 
to  the  children  of  my  State  and  other 
States.  I  wanted  to  say  that  I  tjelieve  they 
are  entitled  to  have  a  part  of  their  edu- 
cation provided  for  by  the  corporations 
which  operate  there 

Mr.  CtOLDWATER.  Mr  President.  I 
'^hall  not  take  long.  I  wish  to  point  out, 
however  that  what  started  out  to  be  a 
Federal  aid  to  education  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  coastructing,  as  the  proponents 
claim,  much  needed  classrooms,  is  now 
assuming  the  role  of  being  a  salary  for 
teachers  bill. 

There  was  nothing  In  the  original  bill 
which  was  reported  by  the  committee 


that  called  for  Federal  aid  to  teachers. 
In  fact,  if  I  recall  correctly,  that  was  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  McNamara  bill 
was  .substituted  for  the  Metcalf  bill 
which  came  to  the  Senate  from  the 
House 

Absolutely  no  need  has  l>een  shown  for 
doing  what  we  are  being  asked  to  do. 
I  placed  in  the  Record  yesterday,  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks,  a  table  which  shows 
that  in  the  period  from  1929  through 
1958  teachers  had  an  increase  in  pay 
in  actual  dollars  of  103  percent,  while 
during  the  same  period  all  persons  work- 
ing for  wages  and  salaries  had  an  in- 
crease of  83  percent  For  the  same  period 
the  civilian  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  had  an  increase  of  69  per- 
cent. 

A  person  who  argues  that  teachers 
have  been  on  the  short  end  of  increases 
m  this  country-  has  no  ground  on  which 
to  stand. 

I  agreed  last  night  that  salaries  cer- 
tainly have  some  relationship  to  teach- 
er's leaving  their  jobs  and  taking  em- 
ployment somewhere  else.  We  might  as- 
sume, if  we  listened  only  to  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  pay-for-teachers  proposal 
that  teachers  are  leaving  the  profession 
in  such  profuse  numbers  that  it  is  be- 
coming a  national  problem. 

I  put  other  tables  in  the  Record  last 
night,  a  review  of  which  I  believe  will 
show  that  we  have  gained  in  the  instruc- 
tional staff  every  year  from  1949-50  up 
through  1956-57.  Figures  are  not  avail- 
able for  1958.  but  I  am  certain  they 
would  bear  out  my  statement.  From 
1949-50  to  1956-57  the  instructional  staff 
increased  from  963.174  in  1949-50.  to 
1.276,154  in  1956-57. 

The  numt>er  of  emergency  teachers 
has  decreased  from  95.146  in  1949-50  to 
86.616  in  1956-57. 

The  certificated  staff  has  Increased 
from  867.028  in  1949-50  to  1.189,538  in 
1956-57.  The  source  of  these  figures  is 
the  National  Education  Association,  the 
organization  which  has  been  most  active 
in  urging  that  the  Federal  Grovernment 
should  pay  our  teachers. 

If  that  does  not  convince  my  col- 
leagues, let  me  refer  to  another  table 
which  I  inserted  in  the  Record  last  night. 
It  is  found  at  page  1926  of  the  Record 
The  table  is  entitled  "Enrollment  and 
Teachers  in  the  Public  Schools.  1900  to 
1960  "  From  1900.  when  we  had  an 
enrollment  of  children  of  15,503,000, 
to  1960,  when  we  have  enrollment  of 
35.990,000  students,  there  is  shown  an  in- 
crease of  132  percent.  We  have  match- 
ing figures  for  the  instructional  staff. 
In  1930.  the  figure  was  436,000  In  1960 
it  is  1,455,335.  or  an  increase  of  234  per- 
cent. In  other  words,  from  1900  to  1960. 
we  had  an  increase  in  enrollments  in  our 
schools  of  132  percent,  and  at  the  same 
time  we  had  an  increase  in  the  instruc- 
tional staff  of  234  percent. 

How  does  that  reflect  itself  in  tlie 
classroom  population''  Back  in  1900  the 
average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher 
was  356  In  1960.  that  figure  had 
dropped  to  24  7.  The  other  morning,  at 
the  leadership  meeting  at  the  White 
Hou.se.  when  Dr  Flemmlng  was  asked 
what  was  the  ideal  population  of  a 
classroom,  he  said,  if  my  memory  serves 
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me  correctly,  "I  believe  it  to  be  around 
30  '  His  figures  show  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  classroom  today  averages 
about  28.  But  the  figure  I  have  here, 
which  came  from  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion statistical  summary  of  education,  is 
24  7. 

No  demonstrable  need  has  been  shown 
for  Federal  aid  in  connection  with  the 
pay  of  teachers.  I  make  the  same  argu- 
ment I  made  last  mght.  namely,  that 
this  is  something  which  must  be  taken 
care  of  at  the  local  level. 

A  few  months  ago  I  heard  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
I  Mr.  Case  I  explain  the  troubles  which 
his  State  has.  I  say  to  Senators  that 
we  will  not  meet  this  problem  at  the 
local  level  by  displaying  fear.  If  the 
State  of  South  Dakota  is  not  willing  to 
enact  income  taxes  on  individuals  and 
corporations,  either  because  exisenence 
has  shown  that  they  will  not  work,  or 
through  fear  that  the  State  may  lo^^e 
some  of  the  corporations  which  the 
Senator  now  so  roundly  condemns.  I 
can  only  refer  to  the  ex|>enpnce  of  my 
State.  I  do  not  like  to  keep  harking 
back  to  my  State  We  tax  everyone. 
Arizona  imposes  a  sales  tax,  an  income 
tax,  and  a  corporate  tax.  Sears.  Roe- 
buck. General  Motors,  Ford — all  the  big 
corporations  pay  their  share  of  the  taxes 
in  Arizona.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  have  been  able  to  de- 
velop the  third  best  scliool  sv.^tem  in  the 
country.  Yet  Ari^na  is  a  Slate  which 
stands  29th  in  the  ranking  of  wealth  in 
America. 

So  I  say  to  Senators  that  if  they  want 
to  solve  this  problem,  it  must  be  done 
at  the  local  level.  Do  not  let  the  Fed- 
eral Government  get  its  finger  into  the 
pay  of  teachers,  because  then  it  will  not 
be  long  before  the  Federal  Government 
will  have  complete  control  of  them.  If 
that  happens,  then  why  not  have  the 
Federal  Government  contribute  to  the 
pay  of  policemen,  firemen,  the  county 
board  of  supervisors,  and  the  city  coun- 
cil?   It  could  follow  just  as  logically. 

Mr,  President.  I  shall  have  to  vote 
against  this  amendment,  not  because  I 
am  basically  opposed  to  Federal  aid  to 
education:  but  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  be.  in  my  opinion,  a 
very,  very  dangerous  step,  a  step  which 
could  lead  to  the  destruction  of  our 
entire  educational  system. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  becau.se 
I  intend  to  support  the  amendment.  I  feel 
I  .should  state  my  reasons  for  so  doing. 

It  is  trite  to  say  that  I  come  from  the 
largest  State  in  the  United  States,  the 
State  which  pays  the  most  taxes,  as  my 
colleague  from  New  York  IMr.  Keat- 
ing) has  so  eloquently  explained,  suid 
there  natuially  is  a  basic  tug  in  that  re- 
spect which  is  not  at  all  parochial.  I  do 
not  think  either  he  or  I  have  to  be  self- 
conscious  about  that.  It  is  a  question  of 
judgment  as  to  where  the  line  breaks. 

We  are  not  here  discussing  a  theory, 
but  an  actuality.  A  school  construction 
bill  providing  half  a  billion  dollars  is 
before  us.  The  question  is  whether  it 
shall  go  just  a  little  way  further  in  order 
to  meet  the  additional  need,  without  too 
materially  increasing  the  amounts  which 
are  involved. 


Also,  let  it  be  noted  that  many  vi  us 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  voted  for  tiie 
Case  of  South  Dakota  amendment. 
which  fixed  a  figure  of  $15  We  are  now 
asked  to  fix  a  figure  ol  $2(».  which  is  a 
compromise  figure  as  between  that  which 
was  rejected  last  night — and  which  I 
joined  in  rejectmg.  and  quite  rightly,  in 
my  opinion — and  that  which  I  think  the 
Senate  was  imwise  to  reject  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  IMr.  CaseI. 

The  question  of  big  States  paying  large 
taxes  which  are  utilized  in  States  which 
do  not  have  that  kind  of  per  capita  lax- 
paying  capabihty  is  a  very  old  question, 
one  which  has  been  discussed  many 
times,  and  which  we  all  understand. 
The  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  upon 
which  we  sf)end  .some  $40  billion  a  year, 
protect  the  17  million  people  of  the  State 
of  New  York  more  than  they  do  the  1 
or  2  million  people  who  live  in  many 
other  States;  and  so  on.  ad  infinitimi.  in- 
cluding the  general  educational  and  cul- 
tural level  of  the  United  States. 

I  should  like  to  base  my  position  on 
V.  hnt  is.  in  my  view,  p  far  more  important 
c round  than  that.  I  do  not  believe  any 
education  bill  which  is  passed  now,  and 
which  is  worthy  of  its  salt,  is  anything 
less  than  or  more  than  a  national  de- 
fense education  bill.  Whether  we  seek 
to  exorcise  matching  fi"om  our  minds  or 
not.  the  fact  is  that  we  stand  in  the 
shadow  of  the  greatest  and  grimmest 
sii  u;j^!e  ever  known  to  man.  the  struggle 
between  free  institutions  and  enslave- 
ment. Education  is  a  critical  element  in 
thPt  strupple.  There  is  no  question 
whatever  a'.out  that  in  my  mind.  In^ 
this  strugelr,  as  I  am  convinced  it  will* 
last  not  5,  10.  or  15  years,  but  perhaps  50 
years,  elementary  and  secondary  school 
education  will  be  just  as  critical  as  will 
be  higher  education.  Therefore,  because 
the  educational  system  of  the  country 
manifestly  needs  buttressing,  and  be- 
cause ve  simply  have  not  the  time  to 
stand  around  and  wait  until  local  initia- 
tive or  local  sacrifice  may  or  may  not 
bring  about  the  desired  result,  we  have  to 
give  some  incentive  to  see  it  brought 
about  in  time,  at  some  point  where  such 
action  becomes  reasonable,  and  I  believe 
it  becomes  reasonable  at  this  point  in 
our  progre.ss  to  join  in  that  effort. 

It  has  been  prop>eriy  said  that  the  as- 
sistance to  .schools  is  comix)sed  both  of 
.school  construction  and  of  teachers'  sal- 
aries. We  all  know,  also,  that  if  we 
passed  solely  a  school  construction  bill, 
we  could  expect  one  of  its  peripheial 
effects  to  be  in  many  different  States 
and  communities,  the  paying  of  some  of 
the  salaries  of  teachers. 

In  the  p>ending  proposal  we  face  the 
issue  directly.  We  provide  a  little  in- 
centive, in  that  we  give  certain  consid- 
eration to  the  States  and  say.  'We  want 
you  to  raise  the  sal<»iies  of  teachers, 
because  this  is  a  matching  bill  '  Let  us 
not  forget  that.  No  matter  how  low 
the  matching  goes — even  down  to  one- 
third — it  is  still  a  matching  bill  So 
nothing  can  be  done,  whether  it  be  for 
school  construction  or  for  teachers'  sal- 
aries, until  there  is  matching. 

On  the  overall  financial  requirement 
which  is  here  involved,  I  am  not  un- 


mindful of  the  fact  that  we  will  be 
a^ked  to  vote  some  money  for  higher 
education,  which  Ls  also  a  very  critical 
element  in  tins  situation.  I  am  not  un- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  we  may  con- 
ceivably have  to  vote  more  money  for 
this  purpose  than  is  scheduled  in  the 
budget.  However.  I  hope  and  pray  we 
will  not  have  to.  We  may  have  to  do  it. 
and  if  so,  none  of  us  will  shrink  from 
his  obligation.  All  the  obligations  have 
to  be  evaluated. 

For  that  reason,  because  I  think  my 
State  should  hold  to  some  kind  of 
reasonable  level,  the  extent  to  which 
it  benefits  other  States,  and  because  I 
believe  we  are  going  to  have  many  other 
expenses  in  addition  to  the  one  arising 
under  the  bill,  I  voted  last  night  against 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  But  I  feel 
that  we  are  now  getting  down  to  a  ques- 
tion of  principle.  In  the  final  analysis, 
do  we  or  do  we  not  want  an  education 
bill  which  will  fill  these  two  crying  needs? 
I  think  all  of  us  can  agree  that  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  there  are  cry- 
ing needs.  Second,  do  we  believe  the 
expense,  by  now.  is  within  some  reason- 
able compass,  and  that  considering  the 
financial  condition  and  the  taxing  pow- 
er of  the  United  States,  we  can  absorb 
if  I  think  we  are  not  exactly  at  that 
point.  I  preferred  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  IMr. 
Case),  and  I  think  we  are  .so  near  that 
point  that,  for  my  part.  I  intend  to  vote 
in  favor  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark  i . 

This  is  a  very  narrow  question,  when 
we  come  to  consider  a  State  like  mine. 
It  is  completely  understandable,  and  I 
could  justify  completely  to  my  constit- 
uents, including  the  schoolteachers  of 
my  State,  a  \ote  the  other  way,  I  re- 
spect completely  the  evaluation  which 
might  induce  one  to  take  either  position. 
For  myself.  I  have  concluded  that  I  must 
take  the  aflRrmative  position.  But  I  em- 
phasize what  I  think  is  important,  that 
all  of  us  from  the  large  States  must  re- 
serve the  right  to  compare  what  our 
States  give  with  what  they  receive  over- 
all in  all  kinds  of  benefits.  My  State 
will  be  giving  up  tangible  benefits  in 
terms  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
country.  But  I  emphasize  again  that 
this  is  no  augury  of  what  I  may  do  in 
the  case  of  some  other  measure  on  an- 
other day  with  respect  to  this  or  any 
other  subject.  Each  of  these  matters 
must  stand  on  its  own  base  as  a  question 
of  judgment.  In  this  case  I  believe  the 
preponderance  of  judgment  is  in  favor 
of  voting  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  Mr.  President.  I 
know  of  no  further  request  for  time  for 
debate  on  the  pending  amendment  to 
my  amendment.  Therefore.  I  suggest 
that  the  vote  now  be  taken  on  the  Clark 
amendment  to  my  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  M:  Moss 
in  the  chair  i .  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  1  Mr.  Clark  i  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa IMr.  MoNKONEY!.  Oil  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nay.s  have  been  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  a^k 
that    the    pending    amendment    to    the 
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Monroney  amendment  be  read  at  this 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  9.  it 
is  proposed  to  strike  out  lines  10  to  14. 
and  to  insert  the  following : 

Sec,  4.  There  la  hereby  authorized  *o  b<» 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  hf%\i\:v.v.e, 
July  1,  1960,  and  for  the  next  nscal  year, 
aa  amount  equal  to  $20  times  a  number 
equai  to  the  jichool-age  population  of  tt-.i- 
United  States,  .as  defined  in  section  5  b,  4., 
for  the  purpose  f  n^.-'tc.ng  payments  to  State 
educational  a^enries  '.''>  pr  ivicie  .w.sl.'tance  in 
the  construction  of  uri?eTr,v  :.>^- '.f'l  public 
elementary  and  sec<  ndarv  sf ;.  .-A  fac;l;tlee  in 
local  communities  and  f  >t  teachers'  salaries 
under  this  Act 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  T":  - 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  th^  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Cl,\rk1  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  ^  Mr.  Mon- 
roney 1.  On  this  question,  the  .veas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  legislatife  cl^rk  procf^-xlfd  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
'when  his  name  wa^  called  ■  ,  On  th  <? 
vote,  I  have  a  pair  with  the  ;on.or  ."^fna- 
tor  from  Ml.s.'wurl  (Mr  Symin'.'on'. 
If  the  Jimlor  Senator  frorrt  Ml-^'-.ourl  'Ar 
8y>ii««cjtow  1  wovf  prfwnt  and  votlnsj  hf 
would  vote  "yfn  "  If  I  wrrp  at  lib'-rtv 
to  vot«.  I  would  vo'r  ■  nny  "     I  withhold 

my  vm^ 

Tti*!  l*«Ul«tlvp  c\i'xy,  I'^-Mrrifrl  nntl  f-Mfi- 
CliJ^M  th**  rnW  nf  'hf  toll 

Mr  MANWrtlCM)  f  unnnunrf  tK.« 
th«  Uimftlof  trtrvn  N«"*  M^tlro  'Mr  \*i  ■ 
tm*»tm\,  th«  HfnttUtr  iram  Wyofnif  ' 
iMr,  M'/ClKKi  iM«  f^fUAim  from  M'ti. 
turui  I  Mr  Mi'«««vi  wnd  ih«  Mt-nai'ir 
from  Ml0«ourt  iMr  HvMinoTow)  utc  ab- 

Ttie    Senator    from    MlSf^l.^o;p:'l     '  Mr 
EaatlahdI  and  the  Smoior  from  Oic   on 
IMr.  NruBErtG':R  ]    are  ttbf.:"nt  bt'caii-e  of 
Illness. 

The  Senator  f:om  Flori.ia  M.- 
Smathers]  is  absent  on  official  bu-^mcss 
attending  the  Latin  Amerlcim  Trade 
Study  MIssi  n  as  chairman  of  thi^  I  t'.-.i 
American  Trade  SuocommUtce  of  tl.e 
Senate  Interstate  and  F  reign  Commerce 
Committee. 

On  this  vote,  th"  .'^"r.ator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr  E.\STi.\NT,  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  MuR- 
r.ay!.  If  pre:-ent  and  votln?.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mis  i.sMppi  v.i;uld  vote  "nav," 
and  the  Senator  frr^m  Mr-ntana  tv^.ld 
vote  "yea," 

I  further  announop  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr  Anderson),  the  Senator  from 
Wvoming  [Mr  McGeh  the  Senator 
from  Orecon  'Mr  Nei-bf;  o-r],  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  'Mr,  Sm,^tt'E'-sI 
would  each  vote  "yea  " 

Mr  KUCHEI..  I  anno'i-.ce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  Mr-  AllottI  is 
absent  on  official  busin--^.^- 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  'Mr  C\pz- 
H,iRT     IS  nocessarily  absent 

The  Senator  from  Wiscon.sin  [Mr. 
Wii  EY  ,  -.5  d-?tained  at  a  meetmg  of  the 
C' m.T..-. Lt>e  Q'W  .■^■"'■"natrical  and  Space 


Sciences,  and  on  this  vote  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  Mr  Allott  1 . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote  nay  " 
The  re.sult  was  announced— yeas  54. 
nays  35.  as  follotvs- 

YE.V,"      54 


Alkln 

Gore 

McNamara 

Bartlett 

Green 

Magnu.son 

Bible 

Qruenlng 

Man'^fleld 

Byrd,  W    Vd 

Hart 

M'..-t;:i 

Odr.uon 

Hartke 

M.-;.-       -y 

C  a. TO  11 

Hayden 

W    'V 

Ca.5e,  S   Dak. 

Hennings 

M  >ss 

Chavez 

Hia 

Mundt 

Church 

Humphrey 

Muskle 

Clark 

Jackson 

OMahoney 

Cooper 

JaTlts 

Pas  tore 

Dodd 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Proxmlre 

Douglas 

Jordan 

Randolph 

En(;le 

Kefauver 

Smith 

Evvm 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Kong 

Kerr 

Williams.  N  J. 

Frear 

Long.  Hawaii 

Yarborough 

Fulbrtght 

McCarthy 
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Young.  Ohio 

Beall 

Dworahak 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Ellender 

Robertson 

Bridges 

Ooldwater 

Russell 

Brunsdale 

Hlckenlooper 

Saltonatall 

B.:  =  b 

Holland 

S^hoeppel 

Butler 

Hruska 

Scott 

Byrd,  Va. 

Keating 

Stennlfl 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

Tilmadge 

Crise   N  J 

ijiuBche 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Long,  La 

Williams,  Del, 

Curtu 

McClellsn 

Young.  N.  D«k 

Dlrksen 

Morton 

NOT  VOTINO- 
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Allott 

.J^hnifon,  8C. 

Smathers 

AnderUKjn 

M    •  ,.  f 

Symington 

o.ipohiir* 

W     "1/ 

wit«r 

ir-..;»l.|fi'I 

Mf/'.    '/pf 
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The 

:  e  Monroney 
j.nu  nJ-Mtii:  as  ana  :.d  'd  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  Or- 
el .red— 

Mr  f  I  ARK  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
Uameniaiy   inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OPMCER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK  It  was  my  understand- 
ing that  tlie  am.  ndment  Just  adopted 
was  a  substitute  for  the  Monroney 
amendment.  Is  it  necessary  to  vote  on 
the  Monroney  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Monroney  amendment  will  be  the  same 
as  the  amendment  just  adopted  by  the 
Senate.  However,  the  yeas  and  nays 
having  been  ordered  on  the  Monroney 
amendment,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
Senate  to  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  MONP.GNr  V  M:  President.  I 
asK  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Monroney 
amendment,  for  which  the  amendment 
jost  adopted  was  a  substitute,  and  there- 
fore the  yea-and-nay  vote  would  be  on 
an  identic  tl  amendment,  be  rescinded. 

The  FRt.riiniNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 


quest of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  la  80  or- 
dered 

The  Monron'^v  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed   'A.  i."^  aKre"d  to 

xMr.  GRUENING  Mr  President,  last 
night  near  the  close  of  the  debate  on  aid 
to  education,  I  addressed  an  inquiry  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Ehnois  (Mr.  Dirk- 
SKNl.    I  had  listened  with  amazement  to 

his  vigorous  attack 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Tlie 
Senate  will  be  m  order. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order 

Mr.  GRUENING.  May  I  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  minority  leader? 

Mr.  President,  last  night,  near  the 
close  of  the  debate  on  aid  to  education. 
I  addressed  an  inquiry  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois.  I  had  listened  with 
amazement  to  his  vigorous  attack  on  the 
inclusion  of  teachers'  salaries  In  the  aid- 
to-education  bill.  I  heard  him  say.  not 
once,  but  several  times,  that  he  was  un- 
alterably opposed  to  "the  Inclusion  of 
any  earmarking  for  teachers  salaries  in 
an  education  bill  "Mr.  President."  he 
said  further,  "that  Is  not  my  cii-^h  and 
I  am  not  going  down  that  road  And 
he  then  alhided  to  a  confrrrnce  vitn  W" 
President  of  the  United  Htn'^M  w  huh  h" 
viid  had  taken  place  not  In*   r  than  lat 

I    i'    .'1,1  V      ■  II  r  ,ii      ■-..   .|      I  '    :i  t       I  h<» 

I'"  -I'l.  fif  '  .1  1  r-,,'  111  to  l,,rn  i)i,il  h'-  (IkI 
III''  '*  If  t  '<)  l.ivc  nriv  piift  of  ('•.>/  hrff' 
A.*Ull««  Wi  mU  m>'1  ' '> -rdo'  ,it  ion  t;il!  " 
NMdlCM    to   say,    %'     i>   '    Iroo-*    Ih.it    W.i^ 

o.'iCriKuUh^d  mln/>riiK  i-  •I'f  uho  I'l-- 
:«'.,(«»  the  polieiea  ot  [i  .-  .i<ifii,ii,-i! .. . 
I  lo',  ,ii  M,i  tUmtiUi,  V  ,!:■  i^.v  .iiK  w»  u  n I  ^'  • 

l..il.d    tilul   ut-rurate   |il«.l>jir    (,l    Dh-    ^■'!^^.- 

'!■ '.'    ,  .oiltude,  tttul,  hull  I'd,  of  \^^  (jvkri 
Ihe     quei>tion     whah     I     u-k'd     tt  »• 
minonty  leader.  wJi.ch  \*W1  be  found  on 
par;e   1067   of  the  Record  of   lib.-  ...ly 
3,  was — and  I  quote  what  I  a^k.  j  ;   m: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  »a    ;  p- 

posed  to  aid  to  American  school  teachers. 
Will  he  be  opposed  to  aid  to  foreign  school- 
teachers In  the  foreign  aid  program,  wbldi 
the  President  will  send  to  us? 

In  the  confusion  and  noise  which  pre- 
vailed after  the  Vice  President  had 
broken  the  tie  and  by  his  vote  had  de- 
feated the  Clark  amendment,  which 
would  have  provided  aid  to  school- 
teachers to  the  extent  of  $25  for  every 
school  child,  apparently  the  distln- 
t,'uished  minority  leader  did  not  hear  or 
comprehend  my  question.  He.  In  turn, 
said  Mr  President,  am  I  being  ad- 
dressed?" Adding.  "I  cannot  tell  what 
this  is  all  about."  Ajid  then  he  said:  "I 
would  rather  hear  an  announcement 
from  the  majority  leader  about  adjourn- 
ing the  Senate." 

I  can  well  understand  why  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  preferred  to 
hear  an  announcement  about  adjourn- 
ment rather  than  answer  my  question. 
So.  I  ana  putting  the  question  to  him 
again. 

In  the  programs  which  the  President 
h  .3  sent  down  to  the  Consress  in  re- 
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ORT  immigrant  vocational  train- 
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Jorditn    Industrial  education 55.602 
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Te>?hnlcal    educaUon 155,000 

Teicher  education 65.  130 

Rehabilitation  training  agree- 
ment    (YWCAt 13.000 

Rehabilitation  training  agree- 
ment (TW  Moalem  Associa- 
tion)        10,000 

Technical  and  vocational  educa- 
Uon  365,000 

Libya:  Technical  educaUon 83,000 

ovix6E.\  marroaizs 
UnHed  Kingdom: 

Technical    education,    technical 

jjchool  training 152,  000 

Ttdialcal  education,  ualnlng 
handicraft  teachers  for  Inter- 
mediate schooU — --       24,000 

Tfchnical    education    at   Pourah 

Br.y  College 33,500 

Technical  and  vocational  train- 
ing In  Sierra  Leone.. 68  6i>"> 

Trade  train; -.e  rr'pr        20  500 

Visit.  URanda  d»'putv  airector  of 

education  to  United  States 1.  400 

Minual  training  program 61,000 

Royal  Technical  College 19,  180 
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cation.  

Israel:    Study  methods  oX  a^cul- 
tural  education  participant 

Jordan:         Kadoori        Agricultural 
School - 

Libya:  Vocational  agricultural  edu- 
caUon   

l..*TIW   AMBtlC* 

Bolivia: 
Vocational     agricultural     educa- 
tion  - 

Vocational     agricultural     school 
In  Montero 

Honduras : 

Vocational     agriculture     educa- 
tion  

Education  In  crafts  and  trades. 

Nicaragua:    Rural    and   elementary 

education 

ovxasEAS  muirTORirs 
BriUsh  Honduras:  Vocatl>  :ia:  agri- 
culture education  — 
Jamaica:      Vocational      atrrtcxiiturt? 
education 
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training - 
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Vietnam:   National  normal  schools 
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Afghanistan:    Institute    o<    educa- 
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India:   Technloftl   education- 

Liberia:       Cummuulty       e«.iucatlon 
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Fr,.:ice  ■ 

lia.si-:;   be>'Aeen  ur.i'.  f  r>i' >s    ind 

DMciness —  

Apfjlied  '.iiciastri.il  re>»Mrch  Instl- 

"utes       uiaversuy-iiiCiustxy    11- 

Italy;  Bisme^s  administration 
courses 

LATIN    AMEXICA 

Bolivia:  Normal  school  professors' 
seminar 

Cfwta  Rica:  University  of  Costa 
Rica  reorganization  project 

Guatemala:  Advanced  training  for 
dental   professi^r 

Mexico:  Professional  and  higher 
education 

Peru:  Chemistry  and  Instrumenta- 
tion  program 

FAK   EAST 

China:  Community  school  demon- 
stration  

Thailand: 

Community  schools,  sujjervisory 
and  inservlce  education  proj- 
ect   

Popular  education  (literacy  cam- 
paigns)   ministry  of  education 

Popular  education  and  commun- 
ity pilot  schools 

NEAK    EAST.    AFRICA,    AND 
80UTH    ASIA 

Egypt : 

Rural  school  development 

Fu  nd  ti  m  e  ii  f  a  1    education 

Eiriiopi.i 

W  jir.oii  s    social    and    education 

C   ■  p*-:-   ■  .•■  e   education 

Leoa:;  .:  Adult  education,  Eng- 
.is;-.  -e.i    r.i.'ig 

'.  r  H.'-  :-  V  -<     TERRITORIES 

Uniifd  Kii.gdwm  E.xpansion  of 
adult  literacy  in  Kenya 

LATIN    AMERICA 

Guatemala  Urban  youth  activities 
project  (contract  with  associa- 
tion of  scouts  of  Guatemala) 

FAR    EAST 

Indonesian  Republic:  Survey  of 
technical    education 

NEAR    EAST.    AFRICA.    AND 
SOUTH     ^SIA 

Egypt 
Educatiunal     research 

Administration  of  projects  of 
Egvptiaii-American  joint  com- 
mittee   far   education 

Education  administration  train- 
ing       -    — 

Iiidia     Educational  adviser,  Mlnls- 

'rv    ■:   Ed'tcaMon    r,OT    

Liberia 

Impr)-.ed  adnuiu-strative.  super- 
.is'-ry  and  instructional  serv- 
ices,^.     

Scholarships,  vocational  prepara- 

unn  .ii;u    iii-'hp-job  training.. 

Libvi     Ed  icdtiv^na;  .idminisf ration. 

LATIN     \\!:.P.T    \ 

BoUv  la 

Education  administration 

r'.dMcation  admiiu^'r  r  ion 

Piruima:  Training  m  administra- 
tion of   vocational  schools 

f \R    t  ^ST 
China- 

National        Tai'Aai.        University. 

business     adnunis'.  ration 

Ed'lcTi    ;:    ad'1-.er  -     

Ir.d    ne^lan      Republli--      Education. 

t;prhr'>al     -.'.rJiKT'  

P;.;  .pij.nei.  OveraU    lA  education. 
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Thailand : 

Curriculum    development.    Cha- 

coengsao 

Education,   administration _ 

Reactor  training 

Vietnam:  English  language  labora- 
tory  

NEAR    EAST.    AFRICA,    AND 
SOUTH    ASIA 

Afghanistan:    Education 

Egypt: 

Educational  materials  service  — 
Vocational   education 

Iran: 

Educational  activities  (technical 

support  I . 

Providing  building  and  facilities. 

Iraq: 

Education  technical  support 

Education  program  direction  and 
consultative  services  to  ministry- 
Jordan  : 

Field    project    assistance 

Training  of  Jordanian  nattonals. 
Audlovlsual    center 

Lebanon : 

Technical  support 

School   health 

Educatiunal    statistics     and     re- 
search  

Library    administration 

Labya: 

Education  technical  support 

Education,    survey    for    basis    es- 
tablish  Jvinlor   type  college   in 

Libya 

Education,  participants 

Nepal:   Teacher    training   and   uni- 
versity   development 

Pakistan :    General   education,   ad- 
visory services 
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Et7ROPI 

Austria:     Commercial    training    of 

young  businessmen 11,500 

Prance:  Foreman  training 12,350 

Yugoslavia:  Georgetown  University 

contract 1.  000 

UiTIN    AMEKICA 

Bolivia : 

Participants,  education  serviclo.. 
Administration  project,  education 

serviclo 

Constructions  project,  education 

serviclo  

Transportation  and  customs  proj- 
ect, education  serviclo 

Brazil :  Education,  cooperative  In- 
dustrial education  program 

El  Salvador:  Education 

Haiti:  Technical  aid  In  rural  edu- 
cation  

Honduras:    Administration 

Nicaragua:  Administration,  public 
education  coojjeratlve  service 

Panama:  Serviclo  administration.. 

Paraguay:  Administration  (educa- 
tion division) 

Peru: 

General  administrative  services. . 

Normal  school  education 

Rural  elementary  education 

INTEKRECIONAL 

Columbia  University  Teachers  Col- 
lege citizenship  education  proj- 
ect         25  000 

(61)    Technical  education,  fiscal  year  1956 
projects 

FAR    EAST 

China  (Taiwan)  : 

Improvement  of  vocational   In- 
dustrial   school    system M18,  800 

6.  100 
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816 
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696 

200 

200 

33. 

100 

107 

782 

96 

400 

45 

565 

16 

900 

36 

200 

36.3X2 

45.709 

116.779 

29.644 


Automotive  training  center 

Establishment    of    V-I    Teacher 
training  Department  (TPNU)  . 
Improvement    of    Fishery    Biol- 
ogy Department  (NTU) . 


50.000 


3.000 


IF  February  ^ 

{61)    Technical  education,  fiscal   year 
1956  projects — Continued 
Indonesian  Republic: 

Vcxrational     education     teacher 

training »5e2,  0€0 

Gadjah   Mada— UCT.A   contract.       293.  600 
Commercial    education     teacher 

training 39.  954 

Korea : 

Vocational   education 700,000 

Technical      assistance:       RO.K. 

MLTchant    Marine    Academy 37.000 

Laos:    Technical  education 73.950 

Philippines:      Vocational      Indus- 
trial  education 346,  7(X) 

Thailand:   Improvement  technical 

education   facilities 880,000 

Vietnam  : 

Equipment  for  technical  schools 
m  southern  and  central  Viet- 
nam  1&6.000 

Construction  and  equipment  for 

technical  school    buildings 13.600 

Equipment  for  technical  courses 
In  the  secondary  school, 
lycees.  and  ateliers-ecoles  In 
southern  and  central  Vietnam 

and   the  PMS 10,000 

The  development,  construction, 
and  equipment  for  agricul- 
ture, homecrafts,  and  teacher 
training  for  community 
schools 13.  100 

NEAR   EAST   AND   SOITII    ASIA 

Afghanistan :   Afghan  Institute  of 

Technology... 138.000 

Egypt 
Education  vocational  education.  95.  944 

Education     vocational     training 

program  of  women's  health..  1.600 

India:    Foundry  training 175.730 

Iraq :    Advisers    in    vocational   and 

technical    education 48,643 

Israel:     Vocational     training     for 

adults  and  school-age  students.  15  000 

Jordan:  Industrial  education 119,432 

Lebanon: 

Technical   education 237.400 

Teacher  education  urban 100.850 

Turkey:   Automotive  maintenance 

training.. 328.  000 

AFRICA 

Ethiopia: 

Arts  and  crafts  cooperative  serv- 
ice  _. 40.  roo 

Her  imperial  majesty's  handi- 
craft school 8.000 

Vocational    trade    school.    Addis 

Ababa.. -  15.000 

Rural  arts  and  handicrafts 18.  200 

Liberia:     Vocational  and  agricul- 
tural  education 400.000 

Libya: 
Technical  education.  Cyrenalca.       163.  500 
Technical     education,     TrlpoU- 

tanla. _ 7,  500 

OVXKSEA    TERRrrORIBS 

United  Kingdom: 

Technical   education  at  Kamp- 

ola    Institute 205  000 

Technical  and  vocational  train- 
ing In  Sierra  Leone 68.600 

Manual  training  program .  0,240 

EUROPE 

Spain : 

Industrial   training  for  middle- 
management  and  foremen...         12.  .lOO 
Vocational  education  study 19,  200 

LATIN    AMERICA 

Bolivia:        Industrial      education 

project 39.  661 

Brazil: 

Apprentice  training   (SENAI)..  6.100 
Improvement  of  textile  educa- 
tion  (SENAl   project) 26,100 
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45.500 
102.000 


(ril)   Tec/inicaJ  educafioTi, /Iscfl.'  -^-^ar  (63) 

1956  projecfa— Continued 
Brazil— Continued  None. 

Improvement  of  administrative 

and   supervisory    practices    In  None, 

industrial        and        technical 

schools   (CBAI   project  Bt »"   '*'"'^ 

Imorovement     o:     ::,■;• -uctlonal 

materials  tCBM  p-  ;pct  C)..         81. 20 
Improvement  of  teaching  meth- 
ods...  »€   ^'XJ 

Improvement  and  student  per- 
sannel  through  selection  and 
guidance  (CBAI  project  E)..  17.600 

Improvement  of  industrial  fc«^- 
manshlp  and  training  prac- 
tices within   Industry    (CBAI 

project    F). 13.856 

CoeU  Rica:   Vocational  education 

project  

Cuba:   Aircraft  technical  school. 
Dominican  Republic: 

Vc<ational   education    (SCIDE).  21    683 

Imlustrlal    arts    (SCIEi 21.300 

El  Salvador:  Vocational  Industrial 
education — Industrial  ar'.s  edu- 

tlon --.  -  35,900 

Mexl'O 
Training   center    for   operations 
and  mechanics  (University  of 

Michigan)..- .--  4,000 

Te«;hnlcal  education.  MrntTrfv 

Institute  of  Technolog>- 6,000 

Nlcaiagua     Education — 

Vo<:atlonal -         26,  806 

Panama:    Vocational    and   ludus- 

trifJ  ArU... 124,500 

Para4;uay:  Vocational  education..       127.075 
l«2)   Vooaflonal  agrriculture  education 

FAR    EAST 

Camlxxlla:     Pood    and    nutrition 

training  course $18,900 

China: 

Improvement       of       vocational 

agricultural   schools 72.000 

Establishment  of  vocational 
s^rlcultural    teacher  training 

department,    TCA... 19.000 

Philippines:     Vocational    agricul- 
tural   ualnlng 657,498 

Thailand:      ImfH^vement      voca- 
tional   agriculture   scbof-.;-         .         68.000 

NKAB  EAST   AMD   SOt-'T  H    \slA 

Afghanistan:    Vocational   agricul- 
ture  educaUon 107.000 

Jordioi:   Agricultural  education..         92.000 

AFRICA 

Libya: 

Vocational  agricultural  educa- 
tion.   Cyrenalca 180.500 

Vocational  agricultural  educa- 
tion,   TrlpoUtanla 183.600 

EUROPE 

None. 

LATIN    AMERICA 

Bolivia:  Practical  Vocational  Agri- 
culture School  at  Montcro 55.456 

El  Salvador:   Agricultural    educa- 
Uon  __         26.  800 

Honduras: 
Vocational    agricultural    educa- 
tion   (Education    Cooperative 

Service) 31.000 

Education  in  crafts  and  trndes 
(Education  Cooperative  .^< :  - 
Ice) 66   540 

(63)  Home  economics  education 

I   >,  p.     t  AM 

pr^  i\  en.ent  of 

f.i.  :.er  Iriun- 


Home  economics  education — Con. 

AFRICA 


LATIN    AMERICA 

Education  home  eco- 


Uomelife    edticatlon 


L.  .■T'u.vadur 

:.    ::,1CS  ._ 
Guatemala: 

(SCIDE) 

(64)   Elementary  education 

FAR    EAST 

Cambodia: 

Preparation    of    textbooks    and 

teaching  aids 

Rural  demonstration  and  train- 
ing   

Laos:  Elementary  education 

Philippines:    Elementary   curricu- 
lum development 

Thailand :     Curriculum     develop- 
ment— Chachoengsao    

NEAR    EAST    AND    SOtTTU    ASIA 

Egypt : 

Education  teacher  education 
I  grades    1-6) 

Education  post  primary  schools. 

Jordan:   Bedouin   education 

Lebanon:   Rural  teacher  college 

AFRICA 

Ethiopia:  Teacher  education 

Libya : 

Elementary  education,  Cyren- 
alca   

Elementary  education,  TrlpoU- 
tanla  


$22.  700 
17.260 


$30,000 

153.000 
65,000 

74,000 

50.000 


115.746 
15.655 
75,000 
53.050 

47,888 

11,000 
7,400 


100 
141,978 


500 
95.000 


4  74 


China  (Taiwan)  :  I: 
Home  Economics 
Ing   Departn.fi.i    ,  iVSV        110  fXK) 

NEAR    F,AST    AND    South    ASIA 

India:     Home    s   ..nee     education 
and  research.. l.^  "40 


ETTROPt 

None. 

LATIN    AMERICA 

Bolivia: 

Construction  of  Mlneros  Rural 
School    Education    Serviclo.  . 

Rural  normal  school  project 

T'eachers  workshops  and  all 
other     In-servlce     training — 

education  servlcio 

Brazil:   Elementary  education 

Dominican  Republic:  The  de- 
velopment of  community  school 
concept     in     rural     education 

(SCIDE). 

Ecuador : 

USOM     Cooperative    Education 

Service 

Rural  education  teacher  train- 
ing  

Urban  education  teacher  train- 
ing  

Education  Division  Adminis- 
tration  . 

Guatemala: 

Rural  elementary  teacher  train- 
ing  (SCIDE) 

Rural  soclo-educatlon  develop- 
ment   (SCIDE) 

Honduras: 

Rural  elementary  teacher  train- 
ing    (Education    Cooperative 

Service) 

Rural  normal  school  develop- 
ment ( Education  Coopera- 
tive Service) 

Nicaragua:    Education,   rural    and 

elementary 115,  040 

Panama:        Elementary        (rtiral) 

education 

Paraguay:       Elementary      teacher 

education 

(65)    Secondary  education 

FAR    EAST 

China  (Taiwan)  :  Educatloi.a:  n.a- 
terlali!  center 

I'lulippmes:  Secondary  education 
:.'^:pr"^'emrnt    

"P.:\;,  ..:.  1  Iri.pr-vr -npi.t  cT  sec- 
ondary education 


106 

000 

96 

800 

71, 

60Ci 

43, 

700 

35. 

500 

31, 

000 

39,090 


71.200 


2o6  400 
103.418 

$25,  000 
45,000 
38,  000 


(65)    Secondary  education — Continued 

NEAR  EAST  AND  SOUTH    ASIA 

India:      Secondary     schoolteacher 

extension    project tl,  206,  900 

Iran:    Training   Iranian   nationals 
(this      project      considers-      ex 
panded    subproject    for    TehTan 
Institute  of  Technology) '    004   "45 

None. 

EUROPE 

None. 

LATI.N     ^^3^R:    >, 

Brazil:  Improvement  of  btcouaury 

education    curriculum 25,400 

Casta   Rica:    School   of  education 

team  visit  project 6,000 

El    Salvador:     Education    English 

language   program 18.850 

Guatemala:  Urban  Ed\icatlon  Re- 
organization and  Development 
(SCIDE) ?9   -^ 

(66)    Professicval   o-:ff   hig^'.r-  cdu  aUL>n 

TaR    tA&T 

Cambodia:   Teacher  training »;0  000 

China  (Taiwan  i  : 

Iinprc  M-r.e:.:  of  Taiwan  College 

of    Eiiyineering_.. 391.700 

Expansion  of  educational  facili- 
ties  for   oversea    rv.ir.e;.e 153   000 

I:idone8lan  Republic 

Development  of  university  level 

st,atT 7:   'kX) 

Advani  f'      s  ;e:,':r;r     ana     eng:- 

neen::g   iraiUiug .    21    COO 

Library    operation   and    te..,;.tr 

training 49  i^-O 

Korea: 

Seoul       National       Un;\prslty — 

technical    assistance  _.        627  055 

Seoul   National    I'mversitv    ^  p- 

eration    fac;,:' les- .    :    4  50  000 

Teacher    training    346   Ouj 

Technical  assi.s:<i;ite  .i.  business 

adn.n.l.'trr'i' 1    t;  125   injO 

Assistance  .i  Se  cai  National 
Universi'N  Public  .^rirr.;!.:?- 
tration  r>-p.".rtme'.-    _         _      ,  125   CKKi 

Technical   a^-.'-.it.ince   i.    Foreign 

L.-inpu.'iice    In.'-:::;:;»  ..  is   OOO 

I'Liiipp.i.c^ ,      Unuersiiy      ol      the 

Phillppmes 137   000 

Thailand : 

Improvement   of   teacher   tr.iir.- 

ing___ 854.  400 

Engineering  education  study 1,500 

Improvement  Chulalonei^orn 
University  Engineering  De- 
partment   30,  CKX) 

Vietnam: 

Seoul      sfh  «  1      eci  ilnment      for 

higher    edv.   ..::    :  10,000 

Equipment       1    r       I  \    ee      Tran- 

Hung-Da..    .ex    B.,      Longi,..  '■    000 

The  National   Normal    School-..  27.905 

^.•E^E    F  A^'I    ANT    .'■'  UTH    A  =  :a 

Afghanistan 

Institute  of  education 666.  CKX) 

Faculty  of  agriculttire  and  engi- 
neering          88,000 

Ceylon:  Unlver-'i^y  of  Cpvlnn__      .        600,  (XX) 

India:  As-^ii-tance  :.i  lerhrncal 
education  instuutious 443  3al 

Iran:  Improving  teacher  educa- 
tion through  the  National 
Teachers  College  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Teheran 108   500 

Iraq:  General  education  and  edu- 
tlonal  administration 8  840 

Turkey :   University  contrswrt — Ag- 

ricvilture 275  J'^Kj 

AFRICA 

Liberia  ED  2  r  ivmunUy  ediir.i- 
tlon,  tearl.sr  tr..:ning  and  rural 
education 7P  004 


J>4 


Philippines    Overall  TA  education.       27.  OOO 


ogy  Department  (NTU). 


3.  000 


u<>n  (SEN  A I  project). 


20,  100 


I 


i         1 


tl 
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{86)   Professional  and  higher  "d'lrar-  n^ 
Continued 

EUROPE 

Germany:  Developing  advanced 
management  education  at  uni- 
versity level  with  assistance  of 
American  guest  professors 120  OOO 

Italy;       Business      administration 

coursee 6,000 

LATIM    AMERICA 

Cuba:    University   Central    i  Santa 

Clara) *8  075 

(67i     Fundamental    adult     and     co"»"i '..'ntj/ 
education 

FAR     EAST 

Cambodia:  Fundamental  educa- 
tion.  - 

China  (Taiwan);  Communiiy 
school   demonstration 

Thailand:  Improvement  of  super- 
visory and  In-service  education 
activities 

Vietnam:  Popular  educatmii  and 
oommunity  pilot  schools 

NEAR    EA.ST    AND    SOUTH     ASIA 

Egypt:  Education  fundament<il 
education 

Lebanon:  Adult  educatum-  Eng- 
lish  teaching 

Nepal:  Project  for  educational 
activities .- 

ArRIr-A 

ffthlopia      Cooperative    edU'^a'ion.        330,842 

EUROPE 

None. 

LATIN     WIEHKA 

I       None. 

{68  >    Edurational  administration 

FAR    EAST 

Cambodia:  Improvement  of  Cam- 
bodian school  supervising  sys- 
tem  - 


»2G 

WO 

8i. 

000 

137, 

000 

34. 

180 

11 

733 

39 

630 

13 

990 

._       .         «i2    000 

NEAR     EAST    AND    SOXTTH     \SIA 

Afghanistan-      Kabul      University 

administration in  O-jO 

Egypt: 

Education  educational  research.  ib.  960 

Administration  of  projects  of 
Egyptian  -  American  J<.)i:it 

Committee    for    Education 53,485 

Education    educational    admiii- 

istrataon    training 1,000 

India:      Educational     administra- 
tion  57,  8~5 

AF-RICA 

Liberia : 

Ed,  1.  Improved  administrative, 
s  u  p  e  r  v  1  .s  o  r  y  instruc- 
tional  i?ervlces    27,787 

Ed.  4,  Scholars.'iips.  vorational 
preparation     and     or.-'he-Job 

training     56.012 

Libya:      EUvicatlonai     administra- 
tion   -. - -  41.300 

EUTIOPE 

None 

I  ATIN     AMERICA 

Paraguay       Eclu>"ational    adminis- 
tration,   5    I'K) 

1 69)    All  other  education 

f  ^R     EA,'iT 

China   (Taiwan) 

Improvement  c,{  Bu,Nine.ss  AJ- 
ministration  Department, 

NTT'        _ $15,000 

Education  adviser 26,000 

Productivity  training  In  post- 
primary   schools 5.000 

Korea : 

Classr'X)m   construction !    !3.3.  182 

Education  participants 4  OX) 

Philippines:    Overall   technical    ,t-- 

slstance — education 37,  000 


I  59  .    Ml  ot'rer  education — Continued 

Thailand     Education  program  ad- 
ministration        $27  000 

Vietnam 

Construction  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary   schools 20  OCW 

ESigUsh  language  laboratory  and 

language   ciaasee 3?   ChX) 

Youth  activities,  youth  group 
work,  physical  and  ch.u-art<:T 
education    _      .^.^      -.  -  66   ''-'O 

NTAR     K.A'^T    AND     Sor'TH 
.4SIA 

.Afghanistan:     Helmand    Training 

Center 173,000 

Egypt  Education — educational 

m:i'^r   ..      service 93  310 

I;.d;.t 

Ed  .  ailon      program     direction 

i:.d  development 167.030 

Sc;.  H-il    building    Improvement.  4,976 
Ind.an  Ministry  of  Education  of- 
ficials'   visit    to    U.S.    educa- 
tional   Institutions 10,000 

Iraq       Education -program     direc- 
tion and  consultaUve  services..         34,  400 
Israel ; 

Education   supervision 32.550 

Education— participants 9.  761 

Jordan : 

Field  project  assistance — educa- 
tion  53,  000 

Training      of      Jordanian      na- 
tionals - 182,  268 

Lebanon ; 

Education     statistics     and     re- 
search, vocational  survey 74,100 

Library    administration 1.800 

Education  training— AUB 13.000 

Nepal; 

Nepal  American  Education  Co- 
operative  Service 29.000 

Overhead  project  for  cooperative 

service  in  education 146.500 

Pakistan:    General    Etiucatlon  Ad- 
visory   Services  122.680 

Turkey:   Georgetown  English  lan- 
guage program 101,500 

AFRICA 

Ethiopia: 
Ethiopian-American   Joint  fund 

for    education 50.000 

Vocational    trade  school,   Addis 

Ababa 

: ibya; 
Libyan  -  American        education 

Joint  service 

Education  Joint  service  support. 


(63^   H'-'-nr  economics  education — Continued 
D<3minican  Republic    Administra- 
tion and  auxiliary  expenses $37,528 

Kl    Salvad.r:     Ed.atlon — Admin- 
istrate m 30,800 

Ouatenia.rt 

(.'•  ■<>;>erat;ve     educu'.loi.     »er\.ce 
.  serviclo    Cooperatlvo    Int<^- 

anierlcano    de    Educaclon) 41,095 

Teachers    workshop   and    txain- 

ing... -  36.  500 

Haiti: 

Cooperative     service     In     rural 

education 100,000 

Technical    aid    In   rural    educa- 
tion  125, 845 

Honduras:  Administration,  Edura- 

flon  Cooperative  Service 4o.  i75 

Mexico;  Education  training  grants 

(Ministry   of   Education) 20.000 

Nicaragua:  Administration.  Public 

Education  Coopern've  ,'-;»r- ;.  e.  l;^   f*40 

Panama:      Servlcio      Aclinini>trit- 

tlon  (education) ''4  'wo 

Paraguay:    Administration    (edu- 
cation   division) 67,203 

Peru: 

General  administrative  services. 

Education  Cooperative  Service.         48.  898 
Normal  school  education  (SEC- 
PANE)   (teacher  training) M4   4  -t 

Rural      elementary       education 

(SECPANE) 40,  Oe« 


425.600 
28,500 


roBOPi: 


Yugoslavia:       English       language 
training    program 


LATIN    AMERICA 

Bolivia: 

Administration  project  educa- 
tion   servlcio 

Transportation  and  customs 
project — education    servlcio.. 

Special  technical  training  pro- 
gram  

Bra2al : 

General  education 

Comlssao  Brazllelro- Americana 
de  Educaquo  Industrial 
(CBAI) 

Administrative  Services  Brazil- 
ian-American Commission  on 
Industrial    Education     ( CBAI 

Project  A) 

Colombia ; 

Reorganization  of  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  chemistry  depart- 
ment of  the  national  univer- 
sity  

Primary,  secondary  and  vibra- 
tional education  in  'h"  (!•=- 
partments  of  Val>  de  Ci-:  a, 
Cauca.  and  Cal  ;  is  r.:  i.  aid 
urban) . 


21.428 

32  509 

200 

201.800 

10,200 

60.000 
94.  023 

.^5    "O 

4S.  000 
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Jamaica : 


OVnSEAS   TEXRITOKIXB 

Vocational   education.. 


26,700 


»6o  (xX) 


143.000 


180.000 


(91)    Technical   education.  fUcal   ^ar   19S7 

TAR  EAST 

Cambodia:  Vocational  Industrial 
education  for  economic  develop- 
ment  (specialised  education) 

China : 

Improvement    of    Tocatlonal-ln- 

dustrlal  schools  system 

Establishment    of    vocational-In- 
dustrial   teacher    training    de- 

partnaent 

Indonesia ; 
Vocational      education      teacher 

training 

Oadjah   Mada-UCLA  contract 

Development  of  University  of  In- 
donesia   technical     and     science 

faculties 

Commercial  teacher  training . 

Korea:  Vocational  education 

Laos;  Technical  education 

Philippines:    Vocational   Industrial 

training 

Thailand:  Vocational  education 

Vietnam:  Vocational  education 

NZAX  EAST  Am)  SCTDTR  AStA 

Afghanistan:  Afghan  Institute  of 
Technology 

Iraq;  Advisers  in  vocational  and 
technical    education 

Israel;      Vocational     training     for 

adults  and  school  age  students.. 

Jordan:    Industrial  education 

Lebanon : 

Technical  education «...«__. 

Teach  education  urban 

Turkey:    Establishment    of    model 

vocation  and  trade  schools 

AFUCA 

Ethiopia: 

Vocational  trade  achool.  Addis 

Vocational  trade  school.  Asmara. 

Vocational   and  industrial   craft 

centers _. 

Liberia:  Vocational  and  agricul- 
tural education 


rtTROPI 

leeUod:      Technical      educational 
standards   sttidy 

Spain:  Technical  education  study. 


195, 

000 

200, 

000 

315, 

000 

11, 

000 

967. 

000 

40, 

000 

296, 

000 

163. 

000 

671. 

000 

186 

000 

75 

000 

3 

000 

0 

000 

16 

000 

10 

000 

210 

000 

70 

000 

94  000 

23 

000 

252,000 

1 

000 

19 

000 

»4'  O'X) 


152.000 
103.000 

84.000 


14,000 
13.000 
14.000 

39.000 


(CI  I    Technical  education,  fl seal  year  1957— 
Continued 

LATIN    AMERICA 

BoIl>i»:  Industrial  education  pr  J- 
ect - 

Brazil: 
Brazilian-American    Commission 

on    Industrial    education 

Industrial    education — 

Improvement   of    textile    educa- 
tion  

Costa   Rica:    Vocational   education 
project 89.000 

Cuba: 

Aircraft  technical  school 100.000 

Vocational  education  survey 24.000 

Dominican  Republic; 

Vocational   education 

Industrial   arts 

Halt!     Art5  and  crafts  school 

Nicaragua      Educationsl-vocstlonal 
and    industrial    arts 

Pnuama:     Vocational    and    Indus- 
trial aru -     150.000 

Paraguay:  Vocational  education 86.000 

Uruguay     Technical  education — _         5,000 

ovEBSEAs  TKKxrroaiEs 
BniUh  Honduras:  Vocational  edu- 
cation.  15.000 

(62)   Vomt<onoi  agriculture  education,  fiscal 
year   1957 

FAS    rABT 

China  i Taiwan)  : 

Improvement  of  vocational  agri- 
cultural   schools $79,000 

Establishment  of  vocational  agri- 
cultural teacher  training  dept  . 
Taiwan     Provincial     Collage     of 

Agriculture 26,000 

Philippines:  Vocational  agricultural 

training 219.000 

NZAt  KAST  AND  SOUTH  ASIA 

Afghanistan:  Vocational  agriculture 

education    . 

Jordan:   Agricultural  education 

LATIN    AMEKICA 

Bolivia:  Vocational  agriculture  edu- 
cation   project 49.000 

Honduras : 

Vocational  agricultural  educa- 
tion     19  000 

Education    In    crafts    and     trades 

I  education  cooperntlve  service  i .     90.  OOO 

{93 \   Home  economics  education    fiscal  year 
1957 

NE\R  EAST  AND  SOCTH  ASIA 

India:    Assistance   to  home    science 
education  and  research $11   000 

iS4\    Elementary  education,  fiscal  year   1957 

FAB    KAST 

Laos    Elementary  education $145,000 

Philippines  Elementary  curricu- 
lum development 

Tliailand:    Elementary  education. 
Vietnam:   Elementary  education 

NEAR    EAST    AND   SOUTH    ASIA 

Egypt:  Training  of  teachers  for 
rural  elementary  schools 

India:  Assistance  to  the  national 
Institute  of  basic  education 

Lebanon:    Rural  teacher  college 

^rRI(•  "i 

Ethiopia:  Ethlop:  o 

tlon 

Libya ; 

Rural  education. 

Teacher  education 435,000 

Teacher  education 700,000 

Latin  America 
Bolivia:  Rural  education  project...     134  ikX) 
Brazil : 
Brazilian-American  Assistance  to 

elementary  education 182.000 

Elementary  education 135.000 


121,000 
26  000 


66.000 
404.000 
351.000 


33.000 


,t  i.er  ou 'jca- 


23, 

000 

1, 

000 

60 

000 

15 

000 

t20,  QUO 


40,000 


72.000 


92,000 


44,000 


19,000 

49,000 
105.000 

99,000 


{64)    EU  -"-irruo'i    rducativyi     fi-^al   year 
1  ■<'? — Continued 

Costa    Rica'     .S-li  K'l    of    ecucit.on 

development    project 

Dominican  Republic:   Development 
of  community  school  concept  in 

rural  education 

Ecuador : 
USOM -cooperative  education 

service 

Rural    education    teacher   train- 
ing   

Urban   education   teacher  traln- 

mg 

Honduras: 

Rural  elementary  teacher  train- 
ing   , 

Rural     normal     school     develop- 
ment   . 

Nicaragua     Education-rural 

Panama:   Elementary   (riu-al)    edii- 

tlon 

Paraguay:  Elementary  teacher  edu- 
cation  123.000 

(65 1    Secondary   education,   fiscal   year   1957 

TK%    EAST 

China:  Educational  materials  cen- 
ter...  $27,000 

Philippines :     Secondary     education 

Improvement 93.  000 

Thailand  Improvement  of  second- 
ary education 122,000 

Vietnam      Secondary   education 132.000 

NEAI  east  and  SOUTH  ASIA 

India:  Assistance  to  the  extension 
training  program  for  secondary 
schoolteachers 323,000 

Iran:  Training  for  educational  de- 
velopment  414,  OOO 

LATIM    AMSaiCA 

Brazil ;  Secondary  education 66.000 

(66(      Profestrional    and     higher    education, 
fiscal  pear  1957 

FAR    east 
China   (Taiwan)  : 

Improvement  of  engineering 
education  at  Cheng  Kung 
Ltnlverslty    (formerly    Taiwan 

College  of   Engineering! $275,000 

Expansion    of    educational    fa- 
cilities  for  oversea   Chinese   .       227. 000 
Indonesia :     Development    univer- 
sity-level staff... 766,000 

Korea : 

Seoul  National  University  tech- 
nical   assistance 423.000 

Seoul  National  University  oper- 
ating   facilities 1.800.000 

Teacher   training 1    166  000 

Technical  assistance  In  business 

administration 200,  000 

Technical    assistance   in   public 

administration 200,000 

Philippines:     University     of    the 

Philippines 201,000 

Thailand:  Improvement  Chyka- 
longkorn  University  engineer- 
ing           458.000 

Vietnam:    Teacher    training    and 

higher  education... 710,000 

near     east     and     SOXTTH     ASIA 

Afghanistan ; 

Institute  of  education  (teacher 

education) 240  000 

Faculty  of  agriculture  and  engi- 
neering         162, 000 

Ceylon ;  Assistance  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Ceylon 435.000 

India:    Assistance  to   the  central 

institute  of  education 10,  000 

Iran-  Improving  teacher  educa- 
tion through  the  National 
Teachers  College  ol  the  iniver- 
slty  of  Tehran IS.S.  000 


(66  I    Professional  and  higJier  education, 
fiscal  year  1957— Continued 

Iraq: 

Gene!;w    eaucation    and   edurn- 

tlonal  administration $32,000 

Teacher    education 11,000 

Turkey ;  Nebraska  University, 
professional  and  higher  educa- 
tion   294.000 

Liberia;  Community  education  and 
teacher  training,  rural  educa- 
tion   111,000 

ATKICA 

Oversea  territories.  United  King- 
dom; Vanderbilt  University. 
graduate  training  in  economic 
development .  6  (xm 

latin     AMERICA 

Brazil :  Naval  architecture Bi    juO 

Cuba:    University   Central    (Santa 

Clara) 56,  000 

{87}    Fundamental  adult  and  community 
education,  fiscal  year  1957 

FAR    EAST 

China         (Taiwan)  ;         Con.inui.iiy 

school    demonstration .     $.81,000 

Vietnam:  Adult  literacy  training..     119.000 

NEAR   FJkST    AND   SOUTH    ASIA 

India:      Asaisihiice     to     training     in 

adult  education 25,000 

Lebanon:   Adult  education,  English 

teaching 70,  000 

Nepal :  Project  for  educational  ac- 
tivities.. _     77.000 

•.t  Rl!   A 

Ethiopia: 

Ethiopia  teacher  education 62,000 

Cooperative    advisory   services 350,000 

{68)    Educational  administration,  fiscal  year 

Vietnam:  Texib*K)K  aexeiupini:.- 
and  sjjeclal  servi.  e^    *80  000 

NtAR    >'!■-:    AND    SOUTH    ASIA 

Alghanistan:        Kabul        rnnersity 

administration lOfc  OoO 

Egypt;    Educational  research .       5.000 

India     Educational   administration.      10.  OOO 
Liberia      Education    administration. 
supervision,      and      instructional 

service 23.  000 

{69\  All  other  eclucation,  fiscal  year  19S7 

TKT.    TAST 

Ciimbodia: 

Rural      development      through 

general    education *tP7  uOO 

English   language  laboratory —         4:'   urKi 

China  (Taiwan):  Education  ad- 
viser   27   000 

Korea;    Classroom   construction.      1   000  OUH 

Philippines;  Overall  te<.l.nira!  as- 
sistance,  education 28,000 

Thailand: 

Education  program  administra- 
tion  ^f-  '"'" 

Education,  general  training     ..  2  (h>u 

NEAR    EAST    AND    SOUTH     A.SI^ 

Afghanistan:  Educational  facil- 
ities.  1   600,000 

Egypt: 

Educational  materials  service..  36,000 
Vocational    education 30,000 

India; 

Edtication      progroin      airectlon 

and  development M,  000 

School  building  improvement..  38,000 
Assistance  to  rural  institutes —  26,  000 
Assistance  to  teacher  training  in 

audiovisual    education 190.000 

Assistance  to  ministry  of  edu- 
cation   60  000 

Iran:  Demonstration  vocational 
education  facUiiie.';   1    So*"'  i"'0 

Ir.nq:  Education  consultative  serv- 
ices to  the  ministry 22,000 
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(63)    All  Other  education,   fiscal  y-w    1^j7  — 
Continued 

Israel 

Education    (supervisory) t34,0''O 

Education    i  participants ) i    j' 0 

Jordan:     Training    for    JordaxiUn 

nationals 3'.'    J'M 

Pakistan:    General    education    ad- 
visory    services 4,  O'jO 

Turkey: 

Georgetown     English     laiigudsre 

program  67. 000 

General    educatiop.    ser   .ces .        100,000 

Aj~a:c\ 
Ethiopia         Cooperati-.e       educa- 
tion  ar.d    teacher    training   pro- 
gram aiicl  '.'..f  Inr>eria!  ET.:opi- 
an     Mapping      ana     GetJgraphy 

Instltu:e 579,  000 

Libya : 

Education  Joint  service  supfxirt 

and  advl8<jry  service  to  GOl.  85.  000 

IixstxuctionHl     niaten.ils    de'.  e.- 

opment 27.  000 

Technical   and    \'_,cauunal   edu- 
cation       95.000 

Technical  and  vocational  edu- 
cation. .    189.  000 

Rehabiiitatlon.  re:node!ir.=:  9.r.d. 
construction    oi    sch  )<;>1ouiil1- 

Ings 470,  000 

Instructional  m.iteriai.s  devel- 
opment         256, 000 

AsslBtance   in   oversea  study  for 

Libyan    students 600,000 

LATi-V    AMERICA 

BollTla:     .Administration, ._  42.000 

Brazil:     .Admini.str.iti.'n     -.ervtrp<;- 
Brazilian-Auierican  Comniis.si'  i\. 

on    IndusLTial    Education      ">8   "x.o 

Colombia. 

Reorganization  of  the  curricu- 
lum, departn.ent  of  chemis- 
try. Na:;:.r.al  Universi-y.  .__  13.  0<">0 
Primary.  s«"Condary,  and  voca- 
tional education.  Vaile  d^^l 
Cauca,  Cauca.  Cald.Ls.,  ..  46  000 
D'-mmlc-in  Reputali?     .Admini.'^tra- 

tive  and   auxiliary  px:>€nses CZ    '\><>0 

El    Salvador:    Educat.../n    ad'.  .s<ry 

and  training  services ;']4,aoo 

Guatemala: 

Administrative     service 42,000 

Rural    education 72,000 

Urban   education 38,000 

Haiti: 

CiXjperative     service     In     rural 

education 100,  (XiO 

Tech:~iical    aid    ii:    rural    edtica- 

tion .      _    __.  132,000 

Honduras:  .Aclmintstratii  n  ui' edu- 
cation cooperative  servi.e 41.000 

Mexico:    Education    tralnm.^   sup- 
port      23.000 

Nicaragua:   Administration.  pub;;c 

education   cooperative   service--  24   iX)0 

Panama:    Servlclo    administration 

'  education  i 36,  000 

Paraguay    Servicio  administration 

(education  division  i 49,  000 

Peru 

Genera:  administrative  services.         57,000 

Teacher   (normal)    education 136.000 

Rural    elementary    p.nd    normal 

school    eclucatirn  32.000 

Atomiic  sciences  trainme ",2   000 

Jamaica 

Vocational   educa'ion_ 29,000 

Regional:  technic.il  trair.'ne  of- 
fice of  technical  services  m 
Puerto  Rico  (appendix  II  if 
contract  between  IC.\  a;.d 
Commonwealth       ot       Puerto 

Rlcoi .        530,000 

loterreglonal :  Citizenship  edu- 
cation (contract  with  Teach- 
ers Cf'ilege.  Columbia  Univer- 
sity i  2.  000 


-/ >      .4il.   uili'T  education,  fi.icai   year  lit^S 

FAR     EA.ST 

Camibi_>di.i : 

Rural       development       thr  jugh 

education ISOfi.  OCX) 

English  language  laborat».ry.    ..  5.  UOO 

China  (Taiwan;  .   Ed.  '.iti-  i.al  ad- 
visory services 84.  000 

Korea:   Classroom  construction 500,000 

Plilllpplnes :    Overall    TA    to   edu- 
cation   - 31,000 

NEAR    EAST    AND    SOtrrH    ASIA 

India:    Sch(X)l   building   improve- 
ment .- 17.000 

Iraq:   Youth   activities..- _  3.000 

Israel:      Teacher      training      and 

vocational    education 18.  000 

Jordan : 

Training  Jordan  nationals 68,000 

Expanding     educational     facili- 
ties  — 140.000 

Turkey : 

Georgetown     English     language 

program 130.000 

General  education  services 355.000 

United  Arab  Republic :  Vocational 

education 1.  000 

AraicA 
Ethiopia: 

Education  cooperative  service..       145.000 

Education  general  support 46.000 

Teacher  education 57,000 

Libya: 

Education  Joint  service  support.       330.  000 
Education  Joint  service  support 

and  advisory  service  to  GOL..        118,  000 
Instructional  materials  develop- 
ment          73.000 

Technical  and  vocational  educa- 
tion including  agriculture 189,000 

English  language  program 95.000 

Assistance  in   oversea  study   for 

Ubyan  students 250.000 

Provision  oX  teachers  for  Libyan 

■schools 1.  116,  000 

School    construction 1,530,000 

rVROPK 

Yugoslavia:       Euglish       language 

training  program 25,000 

LATIN    AMEKICA 

Bolivia;     Administrative    support 

education    servicio 44.000 

Brazil;  Administrative  services  ed- 
ucation division 87.000 

Colombia ; 

Education  servlclo,  administra- 
tion   9.000 

Reorganization  of  the  curricu- 
lum, department  of  chemis- 
try. National  University 16.000 

Primary,  secondary,  and  voca- 
tional education.  Valle  del 
Gauca 47.000 

Dominican  Republic:  Technical 
support  for  administration  of 
servlclo  program  and  all  other 
projects 76,  OOO 

El  Salvador;    Education,   advisory 

and  training  services 101,000 

Guatemala: 

Administration 43,000 

Rural  education 133  000 

Urban  education 112.000 

Vocational  education 133,000 

Haiti: 
Cooperative  service  in  riu-al  edu- 
cation     120.000 

Technical  service  In  rural  edu- 
cation     168,000 

Honduras :  Administration  of  edu- 
cation cooperative  service 52,000 

Mexico:  Education  training  sup- 
port     * .  1'^   O'X) 

Nicaragua:  Administration,  pvib- 
lic  education  c< --peratl-.  e  serv- 
ice     _         38,  UOO 


(t.^      a:1  other  education,  fiscal  year  1958-~ 
Continued 

Panama:    Servlclo  administration 

(education) .       150,000 

Paraguay: 

Administration  (education  divi- 
sion)     -         50,000 

Training  of  personnel  in  educa- 
tion     .  47,000 

Peru: 

North  American  Peruvian  coop- 
erative service  In  education..       115,000 
General  administrative  services.  49,000 

Teacher  (normal)  education —       106,000 
Rural    elementary    and    normal 

school   education... -         67.000 

Jamaica,  oversea  territories:  Ed- 
ucation,   vocational   agriculture 

program    --- -         26,000 

Regional  total:  Technical  train- 
ing in  Puerto  Rico 300.000 

ASIAN    ECONOMIC   DKVKLOPMENT   FUND 

Establishment  of  regional  facili- 
ties for  Improvement  of  English 
langiiage   training 1.  500  000 

{61 1    Technical  education,  fiscal  year  195t 

TAX    EAST 

Cambodia:    Vocational    Industrial 

education #168.  000 

China  (Taiwan):  Trade  and  In- 
dustrial education MO.  000 

Indonesian  Republic:  Vocational 
education  teachers  training 
(Tuakegee  contract) 735.000 

Korea : 

Vocational  oducation. 1.081.C30 

Techaicai    assistance    to    ROK 

Merchant  Marine  Academy 123.  000 

Laos:    Technical    education 12.000 

Philippines:  Vocational  Indus- 
trial training L S34.  000 

Thailand:  Improvement  of  voca- 
tional education  (agriculture)  ..       261.  000 

Vietnam       Technical      vocational 

education 422.  000 

IVEAa    EAST  AND   aOtTTH    ASIA 

Afghanistan:  Afghanistan  Insti- 
tute of  Technology 259.000 

Greece:    Postgraduate   training  of 

vocational  school  graduates 35.000 

NEAR  EAST  AND  SOT7TH  ASIA 

Iraq:  Advisers  In  technical  educa- 
tion  _       119.  000 

Jordan:    Industrial  education 17.000 

Turkey:    Establishment   of  model 

vocational   and   trade  schools..       210.000 

AFKICA 

Ethiopia:  Vocational  and  trade* 
education 

Liberia:  Vocational  and  agricul- 
tural   education . 

bVEESEA    TXaXTTOKIES 

United   Kingdom: 

Technical  school  training 

Manual      training      program. 
Southern    Cameroons 


ruROPX 

Yugoslavia:      Vocational      educa- 
tion   

LATIN     AMERICA 

Bolivia:       Industrial       education 
project 

Brazil : 
Brazilian-American  Commission 

on    Industrial    Education 

Industrial       Education,       CBAI 

project   A 

Improvement  of   textile  educa- 
tion    (Servicio     Nacional     de 

Aprendlzagem    Industrial) 

Costa  Rica:  Vocational  education. 
Cuba: 

Vocational    education    survey 

Vocational   education   project 
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(fill    Technical  education,  ^»c«?  year  1958— 
Continued 

Dominican  Republic: 

Vocational    education »...  000 

Industrial    artt. --         18  000 

Nicaragua:    Education,   vocational 

and    IndusUial    art* 74.000 

p.mnma:    Vocational    and    Indus- 
trial    arts 114   000 

Paraguay:  Vocstlonal  education..         86.000 

oviixscA  marroBiis 

British  Honduras:   Teacher  train- 
ing    16.000 

ASIAN    ECONOMIC    OEVEL- 
OPMSNT    rVNO 

8E.^TO    skilled    labor 1000.000 

iC;ri    Vocational  a^ruulture  education,  fincal 
fear   19St 

FAR  CAST 

China  (Taiwan)  :  VocaUonal  agrl- 

cult\iral    education $101. (XX) 

Phillppinea:  Vocational  agricul- 
tural training 143.000 

NKAR    EAST    AND    MOtrm    ASIA 

Afghanistan :  Vocational  agricul- 
ture   education - 96  000 

Iraq:       Advisers      in      a«ncuUural 

education 25,  000 

Jordan : 

Agricultural  education 103,000 

Khadourl  Agricultural  School 235.  000 

ATRICA 

Tunisia     C8    rural  teacher  train- 
ing program  (Krench  language  i  .  18.  000 

LATTN  AMERICA 

Bolivia:       Vocational      agriculture 

education    project 53.  (XX) 

Honduras: 

Vocational  agricultural  education 
(education    coo|jeratlve    serv- 
ice..  19.000 

Education   In   crafts   and   trades 
(education    cooperative    serv- 
ice) - 121.000 

(CJ)    Home,   economics   diriitlon.    fiscal    year 
1958 

FAR     rAST 

China  (Taiwan)  :  Home  economics 
education •IB.  000 

If  BAR    CAST    AND    SOUTH    ASIA 

India:   A.*«l8tance  to  home  science 

education    and    r»>R^arrh 319.000 

LATl.--     >^!^^•HA 

Overseas  Territories  British 
Guiana:  Training  In  devt-ioplng 
leadership  for  home  economics 
progruins 2.  (X)0 

(64)   Slemetitary  education,  ffacal  year  t9r<ii 

VAX    EAST 

Cambodia  :  Preparation  of  textbooks 

and  teaching  aids •!   000 

Laos:    Elementary  education 365.000 

Thailand:  General  education  de- 
velopment     497.000 

Vietnam:  Elementary  education 125.000 

NEAR     EAST     AND    SOUTH     ASIA 

India:    Assistance    to    the    National 

Institute  of  Basic  Education 2.  (XX) 

AFRICA 

Libya:    Teaci.er    education.. 52,000 

Morocco:   Rural   teacher   training 21,000 

LATIN    AMERICA 

Bolivia:  Rural  education  project...   115,000 
Brazil: 
BrasUUan-Amerlcan    assistance    to 

elementary  education 75.000 

Brazilian-American    assistance    to 

elementary  education 180.  OCX) 

Costa  Rica:  University  of  Costa  Rica 
asslsUnce  (school  of  education 
development  project) 24.000 


(<4i    Elementary  education,   fiscal  pear 
1958 — Continued 
Domlnlciiii    Kti-ublic:    Rural   educa- 

tlMi »53,  000 

Ecuador : 

Rural  educHtion  t«-,i<  iirr  training.    109.000 
Urban  edvicatlon  teacher  training.      39.000 
Education      division      administra- 
tion,   SCIE.. .-      47.000 

Guatemala:    Teacher    training    pro- 
gram     300.  (XX) 

Honduras: 

Rural  elementary  teacher  train- 
ing (education  cooperative  serv- 
ice  16.000 

Rural  normal  school  development 
(education  cooperative  serv- 
ice)  - 38.000 

Nlcanigua;    Rural    and    elementary 

education 93.000 

Panama:  Elementary  (rural)  educa- 
tion  117.000 

Paraguay:   Elemeutary  teacher  edu- 
cation...  - 73.  000 

(S5)    Secondary    education,  flaeal  year   1958 

TAR    EAST 

China   (Taiwan):     Educational  ma- 
terials center $32,000 

Viemam     Secondary  education 393.000 

NEAR     EAST     AND     SOUTH      ABI« 

Ceylon:   Science  education 199  000 

Iran;    Educational  development 353,000 

LATIN    AMERICA 

Brazil:     Brazilian -American    assist- 
ance to  secondary  education 61.C>00 

(66)    frofes.fional    and    higher    education, 
fiscal  year  1958 

FAR    EAST 

China  (Taiwan)  : 

Improvement      of      engmeerlng 
education     at     Cheng     Kung 

University $135,000 

Expansion  of  educational  facili- 
ties for  the  overs«e8i!  Chinese.        430.  (X>0 
Indonesian     Republic :      Develop- 
ment of  university  lev^  staff...   1.  296.  000 
Koren: 

Seoul  National  University  oper- 
ating facilities '. 500.  UOO 

Improvement  teacher  training.   1.272.  OCX) 
Improvement    business    admln- 

Utrailve  teaching 200  000 

Teaching    asslstanoe    in    public 

administration 200.000 

Philippines:      University     of     thf 

Philippines 164  000 

Thailand:    Teacher  training 771.000 

Vietnam  Teacher  training  and 
higher  education 120  OCX) 

NF.AR  EAST  AND  SOl'TK  ASIA 

Aighantstan: 

Institute    of    education 597.000 

Faculty  of  agriculture  and  en- 
gineering  390. 000 

India: 

Assistance    to    the    central    In- 
stitute of  education 5  (X>0 

Assistance  to  the  national  pro- 
fessional   education    center..        300  fxio 
Teacher    training    in    engineer- 
ing education 4i9    im 

Iran;  Improvement  teacher  edu- 
cation through  the  National 
Teachers  College  of  the  Univer- 
sity   of    Tehran.- l   000 

Iraq;    Teacher    education 54  (XK! 

Nepal;  Teacher  training  and  re- 
lated   activities. 196  OCK 

Pakistan  Ti-it^rcnlleBe  exchange. 
Texas  A  A  M  f  per  State  Col- 
lege oi  Vi  .i.-i.miitun.  CXdorado 
State  Unr.«rMt\ -    1    179  (XO 

Turkf\  PT' ■•(■,s,«i.(,;,.i:  higher  ed;. - 
c..:.  ;.  Nt  O.-asta  L:..-.  ertny  con- 
tract-.  - 210.  000 


(66)    Professional  and  higher  education, 
fiscal  year  195S — Continued 
\i  RH  •, 
Liberia; 
Elementary  school  teacher  train- 
ing        $124  000 

Rural  teacher  training  Institu- 
tion  iOO.OOu 

Libya ;   Assistance  to  Libyan  Uni- 
versity  _        814    000 

Tunit^la :        Tunisian       Unlversiiy 

study  team 6.  COO 

LATIN    AMERICA 

Brazil: 

Aeronautical    engineering 213   COO 

Naval  engineering  and  archi- 
tecture   20.000 

Survey  of  needs  and  resources 
ol  the  Technological  Institute 
oi  Aeronautics  at  Sao  Jose  dos 

Campos 3,  OCX) 

Cuba:    University   Central   (Santa 

Clara) 4-  OCX) 

Peru;    Chemistry   and  Instrumen- 
tation  program 82   (XX) 

ASIAN    ECONCMl'      DfAflOPMKNT    FUND 

SEATO  Graduate  t>chooi  ol   Engi- 
neering   423.  000 

(67)     Furi  da  mental    adult     arut     community 
education,  fiscal  year  i958 

FAR    EAST 

Philippines:  Community  educa- 
tion  $168.  000 

Vietnam:  Scholarships  for  leader- 
ship trainftg 100.000 

NEAR    EAST    AND    SOtTTH    ASIA 

Lebanon:   Adult  education.  English 

teaching 77.  (X)0 

Nepal:  Project  for  educational  ac- 
tivities      104  000 

AFRICA 

Ethiopia:    Communit>    e<iiii.au<a...       27.000 

OV'RSE^    TFRRITOEIfS 

United    Kingdom:     Visual    aids    to 

adult    literacy 30.000 

I  ATIN     AMFRIC  ^ 

GuatemaiH      A(.i..;;    e<;i  i  .i:  ;■  ,.    ;)ro- 

gram  In  the  t;ii;(ten;a;:(r.  .\rn  \    .       43.000 

{68)    Educational  aamimstraiion,  fiscal  year 
1958 

Vietnam:      Tfx:b...l.      de\<-l'>iime;!t 

and    special    scrMce- _  *;14    000 

NEAR     i\>:      AND     S.:>UTH     ASIA 

Afghanistan:  Kabul  Umverbiiy  ad- 
ministration         65. 000 

Iran:       Techmcal      assistance      to 

Teheran   University 30.000 

AFRK  A 

Ethiopia:     Cooperative     education 

advisory  services 8j.  000 

Liberia:     Improved    administration 

and  supervision  of  education 14.000 

(61)    Technical  education,  fi.^cal  year  1959 
projects 

FAR    EAST 

Cambodia :     Vocational    Industrial 

;T.,inlng     $45,000 

C;i;:i,t      Taiwan):     Trade  and   In- 

d\is:ri.i:    education 129,000 

Indwr.e.sia ;     Vocational    education 

'eHcher;-    training 296.  (XX) 

Korea      ViKratlonal  education 339  OOO 

Philippines:  Vocational  education.       511    CK' i 
Tliailand 

Impr.  ■veinen;      technical     instl- 

ir.xe     150.000 

Improvement   vocation.Tl   eauca- 

•:  .n    (  aericulture) 9o   000 

^^E,^"ro   ^)v:!lPd    laho; I -C     '^■i 
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{61  \    Technical    education,    fiscal    y>'ir     rj:9 
projects — C<jntlnue<l 

Vietnam:  Exf)ansion  and  improve- 
ment of  technical  vocatumal 
education    «419   ^00 

NEAR    EAST    AND    SOUTH     A.SI  \ 

Afghanistan-  Afghan  Institute  of 
Technology 

Gre«ce:    Vocational  training      - 
Iraq:   Advisers  In  technical  educa- 
tion   .  —  . 

Jordan:  Vocational  Industrial  ed- 
ucational   

Sudan:    Technical   education 

Turkey  Establishment  of  mode! 
vocational  and  trade  school 

AFHir-A 

Ethiopia 

Vocational     and     trades     pduca- 

tion     

Vocational  and  InduEtrnl  craJ^s 

pottery       - .     .  -- 
Technical     high     schf-  !- -Debre 

Zeit  -  -  - 

Liberia:    Vocational  education 

Morocco:  Vocational  Industrial 
Education     Center — 

OVERStA     TtRilJTOBlfJS 

United  Kingdom 

Southern  Camero<_n.^  — Trade 

industrial  educati.T  adviser. __ 

Technical    edu^'atl    n_  .       

Vocational   education   advisers.. 

I VROPE 

Technic..;  education 


•07.  000 
59    I'lOO 

81    000 

06.3,  iX)U 
373.000 


205   000 

5    000 

60.000 
585.000 


04: 


14,  000 
35, 000 
75.  000 


(  5J  I    H.jmc    eco'wnici   rdw  ation 

FAR     EAST 

China  (Taiwan.     Home  economics 

education 43 »    fj'-'O 

NEL\R  EAST   \Nn  SOUTH   ^-S:.\ 

India     .Assistance  to  home  science 

and    research -  2,000 

O'.  ER.StAS  TEHRiy'RIFS 

United    K:-:t"l  'n.      W    men's   occu- 

pa".    r.i;    •..' i.:.:!  ^'     ■f>nt«r 15,000 

t AR      EAsr 

China  (Taiwan)  :  Home  economics 

education -  31.000 

NF..^R  F.S'iT    ^SD  Sfii-TH    ASIA 

ludia:   Assistance  to  home  science 

and   research 2,000 

OVEaS£AS    TERAITOKIES 

United  Kingdom:  Women's  occu- 
pational  training   center 15.000 

,6/      E't^mentary  education 

TAR    EAST 

Laos:  Teacher  training $384,000 

Thailand:  General  education  de- 
velopment*   -  -  -       410,  000 

Vietnam:  Expansion  and  Im- 
provement ol  elementary  edu- 
cation  


Spain : 

study    

Yugoslavia:  Vocational  educa- 
tion   

LATTN     A  V  ERICA 

Bolivia  Industri-:i;  educat.  .n  proj- 
ect   , 

Brazil 
■|     Brazilian-American       a.sslsMn'-e 
U.)    industrial    education    __    __ 

Ii-.dustrlal   education    prcoect 

Improvement*  of  texti.e  educa- 
tion   .  -  .  

Colombia  Trade  and  industrial 
educn tlon. __  

Costa  Rica:   Vocational  educaiion. 

Dominican    Rep'a'oiic 

Vocational    education 

Industrial    .irt.^.    _    

Nicaracua  Er!i  atlo.n  —Vocational 
and    Industrial   arts    

Panama  Vjcational  and  indus- 
trial arts    

P.iraguay     Vocational  education.. 

Interregional  total-  Vocatlonnl 
edvicatijn  instructional  ma- 
terials _  .  --    -.    - 


18.000 
60.  000 

79.000 


70.  000 
120. tuo 

27.000 

48.  000 

ds.ooo 

5.000 
15.  000 

84,  000 

107,  000 
80.000 


_         44,  000 

(62}  Vocational  agriculture  education 

FAR     FAST 

China   'Taiwan^-   \'  ^:i'\^v.-\l  ■\grr\- 

cultural  educHti.r.  «462.  000 

NEAR  EAST   AND  ^<    VZ  H  ASIA 

Afghani.^'an  Vocational — agricul- 
tural education 64,000 

Iraq:  Ad'.isers  in  agricultural  edu- 
cation                 38.000 

Jordan      Agricui'ur.'.l    education..         54   uo<.^ 

AFRii   A 

Tunisia  U  S  rural  te:"  ;•.?:  train- 
ing program      French    2,000 

LATTN-     AMERICA 

Bw:ivia         Vocati-jnal       agriculture 

education     project 52.000 

Colombia:    Voca-.onal    agriculture 

education - 24   ''iO<l 

Honduras  Voca'-ion.-il  agricultural 
education  i  educri'l'^n  cfx>pera- 
tive    service  I _  24.00C 

Education     m     'th^'s    nr.c*     'r:\df'S 

(education  co-op  service) 95,000 


»8:  000 


35,  000 
445,000 


NEAR  EAST  AND  SOCTH  ASIA 

India:    Assistance   to  national   In- 
stitute  for  basic   education 

AFRICA 

Llberta : 

Teacher    training 

Rural    school   develcpment 

Libya:  Teacher  education 

Morocco:  Rural  teacher  training. 
Tunisia: 

Assisting  Tunisian  textbook 
prepara  tlon 

Bilingual  normal  school  teacher 
training 

Elementary   school   assistance.. 

LATCN    AMW.ICA 

Bolivia: 

Rural  education  project 

Brazilian-American  assistance  to 
elementary  education  pro- 
gram   

Elementary  education  program. 

Colombia:   Primary  education 

Costa  Rica: 

University  of  Costa  Rica,  as- 
sistance  (school  of  education 

development    project) 

Ministry  of  Education  assistance 
normal  education  (elemen- 
tary)   

Dominican  Republic:  Rural  edu- 
cation  

Ecuador: 

Rural  education  teacher  train- 
ing   

Urban  education  training 

Education   division   admlnlstra-* 

tlon 

Honduras: 

Rural  elementary  teacher  train- 
ing   

Rural  normal  school  develop- 
ment   

Nicaragua:   Rural  and  elementary 

education 

Panama:  Elementary  (rural)  edu- 
cation  

Para^:uay:  Elementary  teacher 
education 

(£5)    Secondary  educatio/i 

yiR    EAST 

Korea:  Sec  i:^;  i-v  *■<)':':>•;    n 

■Vietnam:  Exinnsi'-n  and  Im- 
provement of  s'--  r.da'v  f'iuca- 
cation .. 


(65)    Secondary  education — Continued 

KX.AR     f  kST    and    SOtTTH     ASIA 

<"eylon:  Science  education 

India:  AMlstance  to  the  exten- 
sion training  program  foe  sec- 
ondary  school    te«cher« 

Iran:    Educational   development.. 

AFRICA 

Tunisia:  Strengthening  second- 
ary science  Instruction 6,000 

OVKRSEA  TEaxrroEixs 

United    Kingdom:     North    Nyanza 

education    development 234.  (X)0 

UiTIN    AMKRICA 

Brazil:    secondary    education 27.000 

(66>    Professional  and  higher  education 

rn%    KAST 

Burma:     Intermedlpte    college    at 

Rangoon  University »250.  000 

China  (Taiwan):  Expanaion  of 
educational  faclUUes  for  over- 
sea Chinese    297.000 

Indonesia:  Development  of  uni- 
versity   level    staff... 1,213.000 

Korea : 

Improvement  teacher   training.       675.000 
Technical         assistance — public 

administration 100.000 

Higher    education 911.000 

Philippines:     University     of     the 

PhUlpplnea... 288.  000 

Thailand : 

Teacher    training 276.000 

Improvement         Chulalongkom 

University  engineering. _        130,000 

Vietnam:  Expansion  and  im- 
provement of  teacher  training 
and    higher    education-. 807.000 

KKAX    CAAT    AND    SOUTH    ASIA 

.Afghanistan: 

Institute  of  education 776.000 

Faculty  of  agriculture  and  en- 
gineering  465,000 

India: 

Assistance  to  national  profes- 
sional   education    center 92.000 

Teacher  training  In  engineering 

education   872.000 

Iran :  Improving  teacher  educa- 
tion through  the  National 
Teachers'  College  of  the  Univer- 
sity  of   Tehran 

Iraq:   Teacher  education 

Pakistan : 

Intercollege    exchange 

Teacher   training   institutions.. 

Turkey;  Professional  higher  edu- 
cation— Nebratka  University 
contract  

AFRICA 

Ethiopia:  Higher  education  sur- 
vey     

Tunisia:  Tunisia  Unlveralty  study 
team 

OVZKSZA    TERRrrORTia 

Somalia-  Assistance  to  higher  In- 
stitute of  law  and  economics 

United  Kingdom:  Western  re- 
gion— Teacher    training 

LATIN    AMniCA 

Argentina:  Planning  of  basic  sci- 
ence   facilities   at   University  of 

Cuyo 1.000 

Brazil:  Aeronautical  engineering..         17  000 
Survey  of  Brazilian  higher  educa- 
tion   46.000 

Chile: 

University  of  Concepclon  De- 
velopment of  Science  Insti- 
tutes  15,000 

91.000         Catholic    University.    School    of 

Sociology 10,000 

Cuba:    University   Central    (Santa 
204,000         Clara)    50,000 


197.000 


15.000 


508,000 
79,  000 

179.000 
34.000 


11,000 

50.000 
6.000 


106.000 


75.000 

160.000 

35.000 


20,  000 


46. 

000 

84. 

000 

47. 

000 

34. 

ooo 

111. 

000 

40 

000 

34. 

000 

128. 

000 

102 

000 

80, 

000 

352, 

000 

100. 

000 

183, 

000 

60. 

000 

667. 

000 

150 

000 

7 

000 

10 

000 

125 

000 

1960 


(SO   Professional     a'\ii     h'gKrr 
Continued 


fdiica; 


ASUM  ECON 


Mil      DCVEIOPMFNT    ITNO 

TVJ  I  A  I. 


SEATO  Graducate  School  of  Engi- 
neering  »40C 

167)     Fundamental    adult    and     cofn^.u-'] 
education 


29,000 

113.000 
396.000 

55.000 


49.000 

4.000 
8.000 


82.000 
9.000 

63.000 

3,000 


f   Kn      FAST 

Laos:  General  education  for  rural 

development $50,000 

Philippines-  General  education 297,000 

Vietnam:  Scholarships  for  leader- 
ship training- _. 250,000 

NKAS  EAST  AND  SOUTH   ASIA 

India:  Assistance  to  tralnli  g  In 
adult   education 

Lebanon:  Adult  education — Eng- 
lish language 

Nepal     Education  development  — 

AFRICA 

Ethiopia:   Women's  education 

OVIR«!»A>i     IfRRlTORfES 

United  Kingdom 
Education   and   community  de- 
velopment— 

Adult   literacy,   training    in   the 

United    States 

Training  In  audiovisual  aids . 

(8t)   Educational  administration 

FAE    EAST 

Vietnam:  Instructional  materials 
development $130.  000 

NEAR    EAST    AND     SOtTTH     APTA 

Afghanistan  Kabul  Univtr.'itv 
adml  nlstratlon . 

Pakistan:  Senior  educational 
leaders    training 

AFRICA 

Ethiopia     Provincial  education 

Ghana:  Training  In  organization 
and  administration  of  educa- 
tion   institutions 

Liberia:  Education  administra- 
tion, supervision,  snd  Instruc- 
tional   services 6,000 

(69 )    All  other  education 

FAR    EAST 

Cambodia: 
Rural      development       through 

education -.. $472  000 

English  language  laboratory 24.000 

China  (Taiwan)  ; 
Education    administration    and 

development 94.  OCO 

Science    education 391.000 

Indotiesla;  Public  education  devel- 
opment     49,000 

Philippines:  Overall  TA — educa- 
tion           23, 000 

NBAK  EAST  AND  SOTTTH  ASIA 

IndU: 
School  building  Improvement—         18.  OCO 

Rural  Institute 231,000 

Astlstance    to    teacher    training 

In  audiovisual   education 11,000 

Iraq; 

Education  consultative  serrlCM 

to  ministry 33,000 

Touth  activities- 1,000 

lirael:  Teacher  training  and  voca- 
tional education _         13,000 

Jordan: 

Teacher  education 61,CKX) 

Arab  development  society 75,000 

Expansion  of  training  facilities 
of  the  Arab  Development  So- 
ciety          75,  000 

Turkpy: 
Georgetown     English     language 

program    193,000 

Oeneral  education  services 567.000 

Literacy  training  In  the  Armed 
forces 715, COO 
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ifj9      All  other   rdurotion — Continued 

A  f-R ! '   A 

Ethiopia: 

Education   general    fupjv'r* $44   0(X) 

Curriculum    developmeut .'SPOOO 

Teacher    education 6?  ooo 

libya: 

Education    Joint    services    sup- 
port   46    DOO 

Technical    and   vocational    edu- 
cation   2~fl   noo 

English    language    program 4  Oui 

Provision    of    teachers 8'>'    ooo 

School    construction l,^;6,  uou 

Instructional    materials 43,000 


OCO 


ToUl 


2,387.000 


OVERSEA  TFRRITORTES 

Somali:  Educational  activities 


EUROPE 

English       language 


Yugoslavia: 
training 

I^TIN    AlfEEICA 

Bolivia:  Administrative  support 
education   servlclo 

Brazil :  Administration  services — 
Education    division 

Colombia: 

Administration — Education  ser- 

viclo 

Training — Eucatlon    aervlclo 

National  university— Reorganl- 
aatlon  of  chemistry  curricu- 
lum  

Dominican  Republic:  Technical 
support  of  administration  of 
education    servlclo   programs 

El  Salvador:  Education  advisory 
and   training  services 

Guatemala : 

Administration 

Rural    education . 


17   000 

52.000 

43,000 
58.000 


33.000 
110.000 


2  000 

32.000 

93.000 

50,000 
119.000 


2047 

(  6S  I    All  otKc  ed i.ra; ion — Continued 
Guatemala — Cc  n  1 1 ::  u  ed 

Urban    education »i2.3   OCiO 

Te<  Imicii,    rixiperaiiuu    in    voca- 

:.    i.,w     education 73   000 

H;utl 

Cuoperaiive  service  in  rural  edu- 
cation        120, 000 

Technical  service  In  rural  edu- 
cation        194. 000 

H  nduras:  Administration  of  edu- 
cation   coojjeratlve    service 54.  (KX) 

Mexico:  Education  training  sup- 
port  26.  000 

Nicaragua:  Administration — pub- 
lic education — cooperative  serv- 
ice          37. 000 

Panama:    Servlclo   administration 

(education) 49.  000 

Paraguay ; 

Administration  (education  divi- 
sion)   

Training 

Pert! : 

Peruvian    North    American    Co- 
operative   Education    Service- 
General  Administrative  Service. 

Normal   school   education 

Rural  elementary  and  normal 
education 

OVERSEA    TEXaiTOElKS 

Jamaica:    Vocational    education.. 
The  West  Indies  and  E^ast   Carib- 
bean :  Education — Teacher 

training 

Regional  Total- 

Technical     Tri,ii,:n^'    :n     Pu^rt.-) 

Rico ., 

Bilingual  rural  school  superv;- 
sory     program     (Penn     State 

University) 

Contract  between  ICA  and  re- 
search foundation  of  State 
University   of    New   York 


45,000 
43.000 


116,000 
52.000 

160.000 

32.000 
5,000 


3  000 


44r.  000 


000 


80.000 


I{f<apilu!atinit     Mutual  *ecurily  grants  for  edurcUwn  by  continent  and  JUcat  years  196o-69, 

I'nf/iisMW 


ConliiH>nt 

Fiscal  y<<ar 

1»55 

Fiscal  ycv 
1956 

FIsesI  ypUT 
i9S7 

Fiscal  year 
1958 

FHmlyear 

CumuliiUve 

throuirh 

fiscal  year 

1«J9 

Far  East    

$.\1.W,«!00 

1,  lbl.4!« 

l.M,*^ 

t54«,»B 

$10,979,784 

8, 341,  fits 

2.304.433 

78,128 

3.  57.V  072 

S13.03r.000 
4.  3.17.  ni)0 

au.uoo 

4,146.000 

$11,682,000 

6.311.000 

5.  90.1. 000 

102.000 

4.  .S40. 000 

$6,961,000 

1.^32.000 

6,  00.1. 000 

13U.0UU 

4.574.000 

u>c\.s3a,.'M 

Nmtr  E^  Slid  Ad* 

37,  g.*.  6K.1 

Africa 

Eiimpe .... 

I.i»tin  Amriica .............. 

!».7««2.ei3 

4M,9hi 

19,381,338 

Total 

16,742,fi«l 

2&  278.940 

28.64L000 

28,540.000 
2,923.000 

29.222,000 
400,000 

128. 334,  aoi 

A5lan     economic    development 
fund .    . 

3,323,000 

Source    I'repared  by  the  office  of  Senator  Emrst 
KA. 

Mr.    Cir:'  FNING.      Mr.    President 
read  from  ihi'  fi:t>i  list: 

FAR    EAST 

China: 
Improvement    of    vocational    In- 

trlal  school  system $401, 

Establishment   of    Industrial-vo- 
cational   teachers    department 

(Taiwan   Teachers   College) 90, 

Indonesia : 

Vocational      education      teacher 

training 202, 

Oadjah  Mada  Unlrerslty— UCLA 

contract 42, 

University    of    Indonesia,    tech- 
nical    and     science     faculties 

at  Bandung 4(X), 

Laos:  Technical  education 83, 

Philippines:    Vocational   Industrial 

training 432. 

Thailand:    Technical   education —     238, 
Vietnam:  Training  and  equipment 
for     technical     and      fine     art 
schools 3-' 


OmeniDi;  (Demoirat,  Alaska)  from  inlorniation  fural>b«d  by 


,     I 

000 

500 

500 
000 


000 
000 

000 
500 


000 


Nr.<.F.    T..\ST.    AFRICA.    AND 
SOITTH    ASIA 

Fgypt:  Vocational  training  program 

of  the  Women  «  Heaitl".  Improve- 
ment     .'iSS..  .(    .<.-..:: 

Ethiopia : 

Vocational  trade  school,  Aodis 
Ababa  

Rural  arts  and  crafts 

Ira:      Ex:ended  special  aid 

I- :    d  technical  school  (Brad- 

.<.;,    U-.iverslty   contract) 

Advisors  In  vocational  and  tech- 
nical   education 

Jordan:    Industrial   education 

Lebanon : 

Technical   education 

Teacher  education 

Rehabilitation  training  agree- 
ment (YMCA) . 

RehebiUtatlon  training  agree- 
ment (YW  Moslem  Associa- 
tion)   --. 

Technical  and  vocational  t-<iura- 

tlon - 

Libya;   Technical  education 


Jo-    : 83 


8.  000 

5.000 

660.000 


350.  000 

23,  450 
55,  602 

155,000 

65,  120 

13,000 


10   yOO 
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OVERSEAS    TERRIT'iRIES 

U!i;ted  Klnsjdum  ■ 

Technical     education — Technical 

school    training 1152,000 

Technical  and  vocational  training 

in   Sierra   Leone 68  600 

We   even   are    soini;    into   the   British 
colonies  and  givinji  'Jr.em  aid  to  help  pay 
for  teachers'  salaries 
V'isu  Uga:ida  Deputy  Director  of  Ed- 
ucation   to   Uii.ted    States 1,400 

M.mnal   trainmB;   prot;riim. 51.000 

Royal   techmcrtl    c^Ue^e 19,180 

Italy:      Italian     vocational      training 

sttidy    gr  iup 10.648 

LAf.N  \.mf.r:i  a 

B<^livla:    Industrial   schools   project — 

Education    service. 11,957 

Mr,  President,  I  do  nut  care  to  detain 
the  Senate  to  read  this  ;i,-.t  in  its  en- 
tirety. Senators  will  find  it  in  the 
Record. 

Mr  President,  there  is  a  strange  para- 
dox in  the  attitude  of  the  administra- 
tion, which  has  been  made  crystal  clear 
both  by  the  words  of  the  minority  leader 
and  by  the  action  of  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States.  There  is  a  strange 
contrast  between  what  we  do  for  foreign 
countries  and  what  we  deny  our  own 
people.  There  are  $128  million  :n  the 
educational  programs  of  the  ICA  alone 
in  the  foreign  countries,  much  of  -Ahich 
goes  to  pay  teachers'  salaries.  This  is 
only  one  of  the  many  agencies  throue;h 
which  we  are  giving  away  funds  over- 
seas. That  is  the  item  for  education 
alone,  $128  million. 

Mr.  President,  a  most  effective  answer 
to  the  minority  leader's  fear  that  this 
question  would  be  in  politics,  was  made 
by  the  distinguished  .senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr  Humphrey), 
whose  eloquent  response  deserves  the 
widest  reading.    He  said: 

The  minority  leader  says  the  schoolteach- 
ers will  mobilize  for  more  money  Lf  this 
ame.'idment   is  parsed 

What  about  the  foreisn  teachers 
abroad?  They  will  not  have  to  mooilize. 
The  administration  will  mobilize  for 
them. 

I  continue  the  quotation  : 

All  I  can  .say  is  they  should  have  done  It 
years  ago  They  have  been  willing  to  sing 
in  the  choir.  They  have  been  willing  to  at- 
tend PTA  mee'ir.gs.  They  have  been  par- 
ticipating in  community  functions.  They 
have  done  everything  including  t^alclng  care 
of  families,  education,  social  development 
They  have  to  be  purer,  nobler,  more  self- 
sacrlflcing  than  any  other  group  In  America. 
They  have  been  icincUy,  considerate,  and 
self-sacrificing  Finally  some  of  them  are 
saying  they  are  tired  of  working  for  less 
than  substandard  wages.  They  are  under 
constant  pressures.  They  have  to  please 
m.amma,  papa  daughter,  and  son.  They 
h.r.e  to  please  the  school  board.  They  h.ive 
t^    please  the  city  father."?,  and  all  of  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  emphatically  share  the 
vipws  of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
f:om  Minnesota,  and  likewise  the  admir- 
able views  expre.ssed  eailier  m  the  de- 
bate by  the  distingui.'^hed  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  F^tlbright!. 
■who  joined  in  supporting  the  Clark 
amendment  for  aid  to  teachers,  saying: 

I  have  advocated  Federal  support  because 
I   believe  that   eqtitUty   of  education   for   all 


of  the  Nation's  children  should  be  a  priority 
concern  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  Congress, 
and  because  I  am  painfully  aware  that  there 
are  sections  of  our  country  where  State  and 
local  support  alone  cannot  provide  that  kind 
'  education. 

Mr  President,  we  have  long  ago  estab- 
lished a  policy  of  Federal  aid  to  States 
for  highways,  so  that  the  highways 
throughout  the  Nation  shall  be  of  a  uni- 
form high  standard.  How  fantastic  that 
there  are  those,  such  as  the  minority 
leader,  as  well  as  the  Vice  Piesident,  who 
shudder  at  and  shy  away  from  the  idea 
of  erecting  a  similar  high  standard  by 
a  similar  procedure  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, in  the  essential  field  of  teachers' 
salaries  for  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  pertinent  to 
recall  a  historic  episode,  and  I  wish 
particularly  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of 
our  distinguished  Vice  President,  whom 
I  saw  on  the  floor  a  few  minutes  ago. 
who  is  admittedly  the  only  candidate  of 
the  Republican  Party  for  President. 
Yesterdays  debate  showed  clearly,  by 
his  tie-breaking  vote,  that  he.  like  the 
minority  leader  I  Mr.  Dirksen  I  and,  as 
reported  by  the  minority  leader  i  Mr. 
Dirksen  I,  the  President,  is  opposed  to 
Federal  aid  for  teachers'  salaries  Some 
12  years  ago.  likewise  in  a  presidential 
vear,  there  was  a  Governors'  conference 
At  Newcastle.  N,H..  in  June,  just  a  few- 
weeks  before  the  Republican  convention. 
At  that  conference.  Gov.  Thomas  E. 
Dewey,  of  New  York,  startled  the  as- 
sembled Governors  by  a  violent  attack 
on  teachers'  .salaries  and  on  the  amounts 
which  the  teachers  were  receiving.  It 
IS  an  interesting  fact  that  the  first  Gov- 
ernor to  take  immediate  and  emphatic 
issue  with  him  was  none  other  than  the 
man  who.  a  few  weeks  later,  was  selected 
to  act  as  his  running  mate,  that  great 
Californian.  the  Honorable  Earl  Warren. 
He,  at  that  time,  expressed  great  sur- 
prise at  Governor  Dewey's  attitude,  say- 
ing— and  I  remember  his  words  well: 

I  df;n  t  know  how  it  is  In  your  State. 
Tom.  but  out  In  California  many  of  our 
teachers  are  being  paid  less  than  school 
Janitors,  and  that  is  all  wrong. 

In  any  event,  Governor  Dewey,  shortly 
to  become  the  Grand  Old  Party's  nomi- 
nee for  the  Presidency,  was  defeated  in 
the  fall  election.  My  recollection  is  that 
he  lost  the  State  of  Ohio  by  some  7.000 
votes  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leaders  State  of  Illinois  by  only  33,000 
votes,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
teachers  and  their  families,  and  the 
parent-teachers  as.sociations.  rose  up  in 
their  wrath  at  the  idea  that  a  man  who 
had  so  little  understanding  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  teacher  in  our  society 
should  be  made  President  of  the  United 
States, 

I  can  well  understand  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader's  alarm  that 
this  issue  will  be  political.  If  we  do  in- 
clude aid  to  teachers  in  the  school-aid 
bill.  Mr.  President,  it  is  just  as  certain 
to  be  in  politics  if  we  do  not  include  it. 
and  if  we  defeat  the  worthy  attempts 
to  bring  up  our  teaching  standards  at 
home,  as  we  are  doing  on  the  most  lavish 
scale  abroad. 

I  know  of  no  issue  that  is  more  impor- 
tant than  the  one  we  are  now  discussintr. 


I  am  highly  gratified  that,  even  in  lt« 
reduced  form,  the  Clark  amendment  has 
been  adopted.  I  sincerely  hope  it  will 
remain  in  the  bill,  that  it  will  be  passed 
by  the  House,  and  that  the  President  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  show  how  he  feels 
on  this  subject. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr,  President,  I 
often  think  of  a  story  told  me  years  ago 
by  the  venerable  J.  Hamilton  Lewis,  a 
distinguished  former  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, when  he  went  to  Richmond,  Va.. 
to  make  a  speech.  The  place  was  filled 
with  people.  Someone  had  gotten  there 
early  and  listened  to  him  for  a  while, 
then  had  come  out  and  encountered  a 
latecomer  who  was  commg  to  the  meet- 
ing There  was  a  little  conversation, 
and  one  chap  said  to  the  other.  "What 
is  going  on  in  there?" 

The  other  replied.  "J  Ham  Lewis  is 
making  a  speech." 

The  first  one  asked.  'How  long  has  he 
been  talking?" 

The  other  said.  "About  an  hour  and 
thirty  minutes. ' 

The  first  one  asked.  "What  is  he  talk- 
ing about?'" 

The  other  replied.  "He  aint  said  yet." 
[Laughter.] 

I  have  been  waiting  for  15  minutes  to 
hear  the  question,  and  I  have  not  heard 
it  yet. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr  Pre.sident.  I 
offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated.  It  is  a  per- 
fecting amendment  defining  further  the 
provisions  of  the  substitute  amendment 
which  has  just  been  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  8.  lines  18 
and  19,  it  is  projwsed  to  amend  the  short 
title  to  read  as  follows:  "School  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1960." 

On  page  8.  line  24.  it  is  proposed  to 
in.sert  before  the  period  the  words  "and 
for  teachers'  salaries  ". 

On  page  15.  after  line  6.  it  is  proposed 
to  in.sert  the  following  subsections: 

(e)  speclfles  the  proportion  of  its  State 
allotment  that  will  be  expended  for  ( 1 1  the 
construction  of  school  facilities  and  (2)  for 
teachers'  salaries:  and 

(f)  certifies  that  funds  the  State  educa- 
tion agency  specifies  for  teachers"  salaries 
will  be  distrlbvited  among  the  local  educa- 
tion agencies  of  the  State  to  be  expended 
solely  for  teachers'  salaries  In  accordance 
with  thU  Act. 

On  page  15,  line  10.  Insert  after  the 
word  "section"  the  following :  "with  re- 
spect to  the  funds  specified  for  school 
construction". 

On  page  15.  strike  out  from  line  15 
through  line  4  on  page  16.  and  insert  the 
following: 

SBC  8.  (a)  After  the  first  years  that  allot- 
ments are  made  under  this  Act.  a  State  In 
order  to  receive  its  allotment  for  the  fol- 
lowing year  must  have  matched  the  Federal 
funds  the  State  received  under  the  Act  In 
the  previous  year  by  having  increased  its 
expenditures  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  by  an  amount  that  is  not  less 
than  the  product  of  (A)  the  State's  share 
and  iBi  the  expenditures  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  from  State  and 
local  sources  In  the  base  .school  year  1950-60: 
Proi-idrd.  That  the  State  allotment  shall  be 
reduced    by    an    amount    equal    to    the    sum 
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by  which  the  State  falls  to  match  the  pre- 
grrlbcd  amount  set  forth  In  this  section. 
The  'vOtal  of  such  reduction  shall  be  re- 
allotted  among  the  remiin.i:iK  btniee  by 
proportionately  increasing  tiieir  aJ.otmenLfi 
uiidei    section   5 

(bi  The  "Stales  share  f>>r  a  .State  shall 
be  6  jer  centum  of  the  remainder  ol  1  00  less 
the  State's  allotment  ratio  as  computed  un- 
der section  6  except  that  In  no  c^vse  shall 
the  State's  allotment  ratio  bs  less  than 
0  33H    or  more  than  0  66«j. 

<ci  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  ex- 
penditures for  elementary  and  seoondary 
educstlon  for  any  year  means  the  total  ex- 
penditures for  public  elementary  and 
seconisry  schools  by  the  State  and  subdivi- 
sions thereof  made  from  funds  derived  from 
State  and  local  sources  in  the  State,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Comoiisslouer  on  the  basis 
of  da  a  supplied  to  him  by  the  State  educa- 
tion sgencles. 

(d)  A  State  shall  be  considered  to  have 
m.^lclied  its  Federal  funds  In  any  year  In 
whlcti  its  school-age  population  Is  less  than 
Its  school -age  population  In  the  base  school 
year  1950-1900. 

(e^  IX  for  any  reason  a  State  should  fall 
to  receive  funds  under  thie  Act  In  any  given 
ye.u-.  'or  the  pui  poses  of  the  matching  pro- 
visions contained  In  hubnectlon  (a),  the 
State  will  be  considered  to  have  received 
Fedeml  funds  under  this  Act  In  that  year. 

On  page  19,  insert  after  line  11.  the 
follov  ing: 

{g\  The  term  "teacher"  means  any  mem- 
ber of  the  instructional  staff  of  a  public  ele- 
mentary or  secfiiidary  school  as  defined  by 
the  Stste  educstlon  agency  of  each  State 

(hi  The  term  'teachrrs'  salaries'  means 
the  monetary  compensation  paid  to  teachers 
for  s<  rvlces  rendered  in  connection  with 
their  employment. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  technical  amendment,  making 
chances  in  the  original  bill  as  reported 
by  the  committee  required  by  the 
teachers'  salary  addition  Its  provi- 
sions have  been  endorsed  by  74  Sen- 
ators either  by  voting  for  the  Case 
amendment  last  night  or  for  the  Clark 
amendment  last  night.  It  will  make 
technical  additions  m  the  bill  to  in- 
clude the  establishment  of  teachers' 
salar'  aid.  It  will  correct  related  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  to  correspond  to  the  2- 
year  duration  to  which  the  program  has 
been  reduced.  It  provides  a  well-estab- 
lishec  formula  which  has  been  in  most 
of  the  educational  bills.  I  believe  even  in- 
cluding the  administration  bill,  requir- 
ing n.aximum  State  effort.  It  abo  con- 
tains a  definition  of  teachers. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
^111  the  Senator  vield  for  a  question? 

Mr   MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Is  the  definition 
of  "teacher"  broad  enough  to  include 
school  administrators? 

Mr  MONRONEY.  This  is  the  lan- 
piuage : 

The  term  "teacher"  means  any  memlK-r 
of  thf  Instructional  staff  of  a  public  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  as  defined  by 
the  Stste  education  agency  of  each  Statf 

The  term  "teachers'  salaries"  means  the 
monetary  compensation  paid  to  teachers  for 
servlcis  rendered  In  connection  with  their 
employment. 

Th«?  definition  as  to  the  instructional 
staff  would  be  established  bv  the  State 
itself. 

Mr  GOLDWATER,  So  il  would  be 
possible,  then,  for  a  State  to  include,  un- 
der the  defUiition  of     Lccchers.    adm^u- 


i>trato:-s,  jaiuior.^  and  oihei.^  w!io  are 
iiut  actually  er.gaged  m  'Jie  prolession 
o;  t»'ac:.ing. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  I  doubt  if  it  would 
t>e  iKi.ssible  i-o  include  them  as  member.'- 
of  the  Insti-uctional  staff  1  am  surf- 
supervisors  would  be  included,  and  those 
who  add  to  the  instruction  I  doubt 
whether  .service  personnel  and  janitors 
or  yardmen  would  be  included 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Undrr  the  Sena- 
tor's language,  if  the  decision  were  left 
to  the  State,  the  State  could  include 
tnem.    Is  that  not  so? 

Mr  MONRONEY  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  State  would  try  to  evade  tht- 
clear  intent  of  the  law,  which  requires 
that  a  teacher  be  a  member  of  Hie  in- 
structional staff  of  a  public  elementary 
or  secondaiT  school,  I  think  the  lan- 
guage is  about  as  clear  as  we  could  make 
it.  'We  could  write  a  deftnition  perhap.'^ 
many  times  longer  I  be':ie\e  this  is  the 
language  for  which  the  di.-^tinguished 
Senator  voted  last  night  in  the  Case 
amendment.  A  roUcall  check  shows  that 
74  Senators  voted  for  these  provisions  in 
connection  with  two  other  amendments 

Mr  GOLDWATER  I  merely  wished 
to  be  clear  in  my  own  mind.  I  think 
I  have  it  clear  now.  that  a  State  can 
define  what  an  instructional  staff  is,  and 
therefore  a  State  could,  if  it  wished,  re- 
gardless of  what  the  Senator's  intention 
is.  include  everyone  in  the  scho<il  system. 
from  the  superintendent  and  adminis- 
trative staff  on  down  to  the  janitor. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  1  do  nut  see  how 
t!iat  would  be  possible  without  violating 
the  law  defining  "teacher"  to  mean  a 
member  of  the  instructional  staff 

Mr  GOLDWATER  It  leaves  the  dcf- 
nition  of  "  in.'-tructional  staff  "  up  to  the 
State  agency 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  do  not  believe 
It  would  be  possible  to  stretch  the  defi- 
nition to  include  anyone  not  on  the  in- 
structional staff  without  violatma  the 
law. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  But  if  the  State 
body  were  to  define  'instructional  staff  " 
to  include  everyone  working  in  the 
school.  I  think  it  would  be  in  keeping 
with  the  Senator's  intent  to  have  the 
State  define  the  term. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  I  would  be  very 
doubtful  that  that  woula  be  the  case,  be- 
cause the  State.  I  believe,  would  be  bound 
to  follow  the  language  of  the  bill  It  re- 
fers to  the  Instructional  staff.  That 
could  not  F>o&sibly  include  the  janitor  cr 
yardman  or  fireman  or  any  employee  of 
that  kind.  I  do  not  see  how  that  would 
be  possible.  I  believe  there  are  other 
jobs,  somewhat  relauxl  to  administra- 
tion, which  have  to  do  with  the  prescrip- 
tion of  the  curriculum  or  the  proscrip- 
tion of  the  school  hours,  or  with  respect 
to  supervision  within  the  ."ichool.  which 
might  perhaps  be  in  a  twilight  zone. 
However,  we  would  not  wish  to  proscribe 
the  States  to  a  degree  which  would  force 
them  to  put  the.se  men  under  an  X-ray 
m  order  to  find  out  whether  51  percent  of 
their  time  was  spent  m  classroom  teach- 
ing. There  are  undoubtedly  many  duties 
which  aid  the  instructional  staff  and 
which  perhaps  make  possible  the  school- 
ing, but  I  certainly  would  not  go  to  th** 
fxlreme  suggested  by  the  dL'^tmyuj.-l.ed 
fc^ti.aiur  from  Aiizona. 


We  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  the-e 
areas  there  are  going  to  be  great  de- 
mands among  the  teachers.  My  exp(  i:- 
ence  with  tearhei.'-  m  my  State — and  I 
am  sure  other  .'Senators  have  had  the 
sam«  experience— is  that  they  ha\e  an 
u.terest  in  bettering  education.  They 
w.il  be  policing  this  matter  to  eiim.inate 
any  fears  the  disimf-ui.'-l-ied  Senator  l:oin 
-Arizona  has — wh:ch  I  ao  not  share— that 
V  o  will  nii.scia.s.^.fy  as  teachers  certain 
lanitors  yardmen,  firemen,  or  otlv^  per- 
.--ons  m  that  category. 

Mr  GOLDWATFR  I  jho'.ild  like  to 
make  clear  to  the  Senator  that  my  feel- 
ing is  not  exactly  one  ol  fear.  The  Sen- 
ator made  the  srt.iati'm  perfectly'  clear 
when  he  said  what  the  effect  of  his 
arnendmrnt  would  be  Ho'Aeve: .  the 
:i.u:ov  Senator  Irom  .Arizona  is  still  con- 
\  .need  that  under  the  language  of  ilic 
amendnier.i  the  State  can.  if  it  wisiies— 
I  do  not  a.ssume  that  all  States  would  — 
include  rubbers  on  the  atliletic  staff, 
doctors  who  attend  the  athletic  staff, 
janitors,  firemen,  administrators,  and 
others,  because  tliey  all  contribute  to 
eauration.  wliether  they  are  actually  m 
the  classrooms  or  not. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  amendmeiit 
does  not  say  so  It  does  not  say  con- 
tribute to  education.'  It  says  aistiuc- 
t.onai  staff 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Ti;e  Senators 
language  leaves  that  up  to  ilie  State  I 
Will  not  labor  this  pv'jnt.  It  is  clear 
in  my  mind  liiat  if  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa wished  to  include  those  people 
under  teachers,  '  it  could  do  so  uncer 
the  Senator  E  language,  I  have  no  fur- 
t  her  comment . 

Mr  MONRONEY.  I  disagiee.  but  I 
:ippreciate  the  Senator  s  comment  1 
understand  there  is  no  request  for  a 
yca-and-nay  \ote  I  suggest  that  we 
have  a  voice  vote  on  the  amendmer.t. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  or.  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa  ,  Mr    MONRONEY    . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  ORUENING  Mr  Pres.dent.  I  do 
not  wish  to  pro. one  th.e  anguish  of  ir.y 
friend  the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  ani  not  anguished 
at  all. 

Mr.  GRUENING  I  know  hew  difT.- 
cult  it  must  be  for  him  to  have  to  ad- 
mit that  he  supports  a  policy  by  \v!nc!\ 
American  teachers  are  denied  wnat  for- 
eign teachers  get  so  liberally.  I  asked 
him  a  simple  question  before.  I  will  ask 
It  for  the  thud  time,  in  the  hope  that  I 
will  get  an  answer  Will  he  supiwrt 
the  present  program  which  will  gr.e  lav- 
ish aid  to  pay  teachers'  salaries  m  for- 
eign countries? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  w  i^h  I  had  the  leis- 
ure time  to  spend  half  the  night  and 
most  of  the  day  running  down  tlie  Con- 
C.KF.SSIONAL  Recof.d  and  picking  out  the 
jittle  divergences  and  variations  the  Sen- 
ator has  brought  up  including  Nixon 
and  Tom  Dewey  and  the  minority  lead- 
er and  everyone  el.se,  and  sur  them  all 
up  in  a  bowi  and  then  see  him  bring  up 
a  political  question.  Let  me  say  to  mv 
friend  that  last  night  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  Senator  said:     Tha 
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Senator  from  Illinois  has  said  he  is  op- 
posed to  aid  to  American  schoolteach- 
ers." The  minority  leader  has  never  sad 
anything  of  the  kind.  He  said  he  wis 
opposed  to  Federal  aid  for  the  payment 
of  salaries  of  schoolteachers.  Of  course 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
would  like  to  have  it  appear,  I  suppo;e, 
that  the  minority  leader  is  opposed  to 
aid  to  education  even  at  the  State  lev  >1. 
I  will  make  a  deal  with  my  frier.d. 
He  must  have  done  a  little  research,  be- 
cause here  is  a  long  list.  But  let  us  ta;<e 
a  look  at  it: 

Vocational  industrial  traminK  in  Cam- 
bodia. Is  that  elementary  schooling  or 
not? 

Trade  and  industrial  educatior.  m 
Taiwan.  Is  that  what  we  are  talki:>-; 
about  in  the  pending  bill?     Not  at  all. 

Vocational  education  in  Indonesia,  in 
Korea,  and  in  the  Philippines. 

Afghan  Institute  of  Technology  Vo- 
cational training  in  Greece.  All  that  is 
a  part  of  our  technical  program. 

If  my  friend  from  Alaska  will  offer  m\ 
amendment  to  the  bill  to  limit  it  to  vo- 
cational and  technical  training,  he  is 
likely  to  get  a  vote  from  the  minority 
leader.    I  will  leave  the  case  right  the;e. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr  President,  tie 
distinguished  minority  leader  has  not 
even  begun  to  read  the  entire  program. 
He  has  only  read  a  few  items  As  I 
pointed  out,  it  would  take  several  hours 
to  list  the  various  efforts  in  aid  to  edu- 
cation in  foreign  countries,  which  in- 
cludes payments  to  teachers  I  find  it 
difficult  to  understand  this  stran;;e  in- 
consistency by  which  the  adminustra- 
tion.  which  the  minority  leader  so  ably 
represents,  blankets  out  aid  for  American 
teachers  and  gives  some  Federal  aid  to 
foreign  teachers  under  the  foreign  aid 
program 

He  was  quite  right  in  pointing  out 
that  in  my  question  to  him  I  used  the 
words  "aid  to  teachers  "  I  should  have 
i-eferred  to  Federal  aid.  However,  we 
were  discussing  the  Federal  aid  proeram. 
Obviously  that  is  what  we  were  re- 
ferring to.  I  repeat  my  question:  Since 
he  IS  opposed  to  Federal  aid  for  Amer- 
ican teachers,  is  he  going  to  support  the 
Federal  aid  program  for  foreign  teach- 
ers ^ 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  the  Senator  will 
offer  an  amendment  limiting  it  to  vo- 
cational and  technical  education. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Will  the  minority 
leader  be  so  kind  as  to  an.swer  my  ques- 
tion "Yes  "  or  "No"? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  That  was  a  sufficient 
answer.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  think  that  was  no 
an.swer  at  all. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  With  respect  ro  for- 
ei.^n  aid,  we  will  deal  with  :t  v^'hen  we 
get  to  it  in  the  Senate  If  the  Senator 
%\ishes  to  offer  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  "teachers"  wherever  that  word  ap- 
pears in  the  foreign  aid  bill  and  include 
therein  "vocational  and  technical  train- 
ing. "  and  thereby  completely  d^^stroy  the 
so-called  technical  assistance  pro'-'ram. 
it  will  be  all  right  with  mf  Of  course 
he  will  not  get  a  vote  from  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  GRUENING  T  am  still  waitin? 
patiently  for  an  answer.     Apira really  I 


will  not  get  an  answer  So  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  attention  and  courte.sy. 

Mr.  MORSE  obtained  the  f^oor. 

Mr.  COOPER  and  Mr.  DIRKSEN  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield ''  If  so.  to 
whom  does  he  yield' 

Mr.  MORSE  I  should  first  like  to 
call  up  my  amendment,  identified  as 
2-1-60— A.  • 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stat<^ 

The  Ch;t'f  Clerk  pioceeded  to  rate 
the  amer.dment. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  Pie.sident,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  con.sent  that  the  amendment 
oe  not  read  but  printed  in  the  Rfcord 
at  thi.s  point 

The  PRESIDING  OPT^ICFH  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  MoHSE  s  aniendiTient  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  HFroRr',  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  line  24,  strike  -.r.e  period  and 
Insert  in  Uexi  thereof  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  to  axithorlze  a  two-year  pro- 
gram of  loans  for  the  construction  of  private 
nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary  school 
facilities,". 

On  page  17,  line  3,  after  "Act"  Insert  a 
comma  and  "or  a  prUate  school  which  re- 
oelves  a  loan  under  the  provisions  of  section 
ll,". 

On  page  17,  between  lines  15  and  16,  Insert 
the  following 
LOAN'S    TO    PRi'.  ^■^r     n'>npr'>vtt    e:  ementart 

AVD    SECONDARY    S<   H"Ol.S 

'Sec  1!  There  i.s  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  ascal  year  beginning  July  1, 
1959,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such 
sum,  not  to  exceed  »75.0O0,0OO  In  any  fiscal 
vear,  as  Is  equal  to  15  per  centum  of  such 
sums  as  may  be  appropriated  in  such  year 
pursuant  to  the  authorization  In  section  4, 
lor  making  loans  to  private  nonprofit  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  In  the  States 
for  constructing  school  facilities  Such  loans 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  made  by  the 
Convmlssioner.  and  the  total  amount  of  such 
loans  which  shall  be  allocated  to  qualifying 
schools  In  each  State  for  each  such  year  shall 
be  in  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  total  amount  appropriated  In  such 
year  pursuant  to  the  authorization  In  this 
section  as  the  private  nonprofit  elementary 
and  secondary  school  jx>pulatlon  In  such 
State  bears  to  the  total  such  population  for 
all  the  Stales.     Any  such  loan — 

"(1)  shall  be  made  upon  application  con- 
taining such  Information  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Commissioner; 

•(2)  shall  be  subject  to  such  conditions  as 
may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  financial  In- 
terest of  the  United  States; 

"(3)  may  be  In  an  amount  not  exceeding 
the  total  construction  cost  of  the  facilities 
for  which  made,  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioner, and  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Commissioner,  which  shall 
be  not  more  than  the  higher  of  (A)  2*4  per 
centum  per  annum,  or  (B)  the  total  of  one- 
quarter  of  1  per  centum  per  annum  added  to 
the  average  annual  Interest  rate  on  all  Inter- 
est-bearing obligations  of  the  United  States 
then  forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt  as 
computed  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  next 
preceding  the  date  on  which  the  contract  for 
the  loan  Is  made  and  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
one-eighth  of  1  per  centum:  and 

•(4»  shall  mature  and  be  repayable  on 
such  date  as  may  be  agreed  to  by  the  Com- 
missioner and  the  borrower,  but  such  date 
shall  not  be  more  than  forty  years  after  the 
aate  on  which  svich  loan  was  made. 
If  any  part  of  the  total  funds  allocated  to 
schools  within  a  State  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section  remain  unussd  at  the  end  of 


the  first  fiscal  year  In  which  funds  are  made 
available  under  ihls  section.  It  shall  be  reallo- 
cated at  the  di.scretlon  of  the  Commissioner 
for  loans  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
U)  schools  in  other  States.  Such  reallfx'ated 
sum.s  shall  be  over  and  above  the  sum  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  In  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year  under  the  provisions  of  this 
.section." 

On  page  17,  line  17,  strike  out  "Sec.  11."  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sac.  13. " 

On  page  18.  line  34.  before  the  semicolon 
Insert  a  comma  and  "or  for  the  purposes  of 
section  11  which  Is  provided  by  a  private 
nonprofit  elementary  or  secondary  school". 

On  page  19,  after  line  11,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

■(g)  The  term  'nonprofit'  a«  applied  to  a 
school  means  a  school  owned  and  operated 
by  one  or  more  nonprofit  corporations  or 
associations  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of 
which  Iniu-es,  or  may  lawfully  Inure,  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  indi- 
vidual." 

Strike  out  the  amendment  to  the  title  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "A  bill 
to  authorize  a  two-year  program  of  Federal 
assistance  for  elementary  and  secondary 
school  construction   ' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky' 

Mr   MORSE,     I  yield. 

Mr,  COOPER  I  have  listened  with 
interest  to  the  colloquy  between  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  I  might  say  that  I  voted 
for  the  aid  to  teachers'  salaries  amend- 
ment and  also  for  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. Therefore  I  hope  my  answer  will 
not  be  a  prejudiced  one.  I  have  also 
seen  the  teacher  training  procram  work 
in  other  countries.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  instance  under  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram of  aid  being  given  for  teachers' 
salaries.  The  programs  which  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  has  placed  in  the 
Record  are  under  the  point  4  program— 
and.  by  the  way.  that  was  a  program 
initiated  by  President  Truman — and 
there  was  no  aid  of  which  I  ever  heard 
for  teachers'  salaries  in  the  foreign  aid 
program  or  in  any  other  program. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  thiirk  that  com- 
pletes the  colloquy  We  shall  resume  it 
at  another  date  after  we  have  disposed 
of  the  business  at  hand. 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
proceed  to  explain  and  discu.s.s  my 
amendment,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
that  I  shall  support  his  amendment. 

Yesterday  I  presented  an  amendment 
to  the  bill.  I  honestly  believe  it  was  a 
good  amendment.  I  think  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  meet  the  issue  involved  in 
the  amendment.  I  believed  that  11 
years  ago.  when  I  cosponsored  it  and 
voted  for  It,  not  once,  but  twice.  I 
have  been  surprised  to  learn  that  so 
many  Senators,  Including  the  minority 
leader,  who  believed  in  it  then,  do  not 
believe  in  it  now.  or  at  least  f»>*l  that  it 
should  not  be  placed  in  this  bill  now. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  could  offer 
my  amendment  again,  after  it  ha.s  been 
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voted  upon  and  defeated  But  I  waited 
until  I  saw  liie  results  of  the  vote  on  the 
so-called  Clark  amendment,  modified  or 
othf-rwlse  Now  that  it  has  been  adopted 
it  l^a.s  obviated  much  of  the  neces.sity 
for  the  amendment  which  I  offered  yes- 
terday and  whicii  the  Senate  ha.^;  in  the 
pasi  adopted,  not  once,  but  twice 

I  have  been  a  legislator  a  long  time 
both  at  home  and  here  .Someone  once 
said — I  do  not  know  who  it  was — as  a- 
sort  of  prayei  :  O  Lord,  give  me  the 
patience  to  endure  that  which  cannot  be 
cha.oged  now.  but  the  courajze  to  change 
whft  I  believe  can  be  changed,  and 
abo/e  all,  give  me  the  wii  to  discern  be- 
twe'^n  the  two." 

Mr  President,  I  have  been  domt  some 
discermng.  I  strongly  su.specl  iiotwiti;- 
standintr  the  change  of  attitude  about 
thi.-  problem,  which  is  still  with  us.  and 
I  bcheve  i,s  even  more  pressiiig  now  than 
ever,  that  my  amendment  '^ould  piob- 
ably  be  defeated 

I  believe  the  Senate:  fiom  Michit^an 
I  Mr.  MiNamarai  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  M:  Hill,  feel  as  I  do  about 
thu  maltei  But  we  are  all  de.siiou.s  ol 
obUiining  .some  kind  of  aid  to  education. 
so  I  will  not  pie.sent  my  amendment 
aga:n.  I  ."still  thmk  the  que.stion  should 
be  considered  So  far  a.s  i  liave  tx-en 
able  to  aicertain.  no  Seuato:  wiio  will 
vote  against  the  amendment  has  given  a 
good  reason  why.  If  there  i.s  a  need  n. 
the  State  for  education  and  the  Pede:a. 
Government  will  make  available  funds. 
the  State  should  use  ttio.se  fund.s  for  the 
needs  as  it  sees  fit  becau.se  the  State 
knows  its  own  problems 

Seme  emotional  things  are  involved  in 
this  matter  I  understand  that.  But 
there  can  be  no  valid  arirument  against 
it.  and  no  one  ha.s  civen  any  argument. 
But  I  know  the  great  bulk  of  the  Senate 
will  vote  against  it  now.  I  have  dis- 
cerned a  little  bit. 

I  :ihould  like  to  see  the  bill  pa.ss  I 
should  like  to  see  a  strong  fi^ht  made 
for  it,  I  know  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  would 
fight  for  this  pi  opo.sal  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  in  conference  becau.se  they  be- 
lieve in  the  piiiiciple.  But  I  know  al.so 
that  they  are  desirous  of  getting  some- 
thin,;  done  this  year  and  .some  practical 
legislative  situation.--  mu«t  be  considered 

There  have  been  .some  chanj^ies  in  atti- 
tude I  do  not  know  whether  they  are 
political  or  not,  but  there  have  been  some 
charges 

A  youngster  is  a  youngster  I  do  not 
care  whei-e  he  comes  from  or  what  re- 
ligion he  professes.  A  problem  con- 
fron'-s  U.S  We  will  have  to  face  up  to  it 
some  day,  as  the  Senate  did  m  1949  I 
do  not  recall  any  great  reix-rcu.ssion.'- 
after  the  bill  was  pa.ssed  then  But 
there  were  stMne  leti.slative  repercu.ssion."- 
m  tl-.e  House,  A  Member  of  the  House 
participated  in  what  is  now  known  as  a 
fight  named  after  hiin  I  think  we  are 
goln»:  to  have  to  meet  the  opi->osition. 
Simply  because  there  may  be  a  fitihl 
in  the  House  over  something  in  whicli 
we  believe  does  not  mean  we  should  not 
act 

But  we  are  running  against  time,  and 
then  i.s  an  urgent  need.  I  still  think 
my   amendment    is   a   sood  one.     I  still 


think  we  should  allow  the  people  of  tlu 
Slates  to  do  what  they  wish  to  do  under 
their  own  State  laws  and  constitutioiis 
1  hope  that  some  day  it  will  be  possible 
for  Congress  to  take  the  action  which 
my  amendment  proposes 

I  hope  the  bill  will  pass.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  will  be  vetoed  There 
.seems  to  be  .some  uidicalion,  from  what 
was  said  Ia>t  ni;^ht  that  it  will  be  vetoed. 
Then  this  matter  will  become  an  issue 
Someone  has  said  that  the  Democrats 
are  trying  to  make  issue.^  Certainly  we 
are  trying  to  make  issues.  There  us  a 
great  difference  betwt»en  Republican  phi- 
losopliv  and  Demtxratic  plxilosophy. 

M:    DIRKSEN.     Oh  definitely. 

M;  MAC^NUSON  One  of  them  is 
found  in  tin  iittitude.'.  of  Senators  or. 
the  pendin*..  mea."^•UIe  It  cannot  be 
glossed  over.  It  will  be  an  issue  1  am 
?oing  to  make  it  an  i.ssue  if  I  can  If 
we  can  have  a  Fedeial  i»:d-to-educat;or; 
bill,  I  shall  next  year  acain  attempt  to 
do  what  1  tried  to  do  yesterday  But  ob- 
viously the  Senate  was  against  me  then 
I  have  discerned  enoutrh  not  to  offer  the 
amendment  atain.  I  hope  that  we  can 
get  started  the  movement  which  I  know 
is  in  the  minds  of  tho.se  of  us  supiK'rt- 
ing  the  bill. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr    MAGNU.'=^ON      1   yield 

M:  DIRKSEN  I  recoenize  that  the 
distinpuislieri  Senator  from  Washineton 
is  a  man  of  rare  and  penetrating  discern- 
ment    He  really  is 

Mr   MAOmJSON      Not  at  all  times 

Mr,  DIRKSEN  I  took  no  position, 
particularly  With  lespect  to  the  earlier 
bill.  When  the  question  arose  yesterday. 
I  simply  asked  wluthei  or  not.  within 
the  language  of  the  bill,  usinc  some  felic- 
itous phra-se.  the  Federal  Governm.ent 
would  find  itself  in  a  position  of  match- 
ing funds  to  build  high  school  stadia 
football  fields,  symnasiums  and  other 
appurte-nanccs  to  schools,  when  the 
whole  di-scussion  this  year,  last  year,  and 
before  clustered  around  the  one  saving; 
gracious  word  emergency  '  This  is  re- 
garded as  an  emergency,  2-yeflr  urrent 
program 

Mr  MAGNUSON  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  did  not  want  to  answer  my  ques- 
tion. Now  that  I  have  yielded  for  a 
question,  he  does  not  want  to  an.swer  the 
question 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  The  Senator  asked  a 
question:  I  restated  the  question 

Ml  MORSE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point" 

M:  DIRKSEN  My  question  was 
whether  llie  phra.se  in  the  Senator's 
amendment  included  Federal  funds  for 
football  stadia,  ba.'^ehall  fields  gymna- 
siums and  that  soit  of  thine. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  The  Seiiator  rer- 
tair.ly  ha."-  no  f;.:tl-:  ;n  the  local  school 
official.'; 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  have  faith  in  the 
word  of  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Washington 

Mr  MAGNUSON  The  amendment 
said  nothing  about  those  things.  The 
amendment  provided  that  the  States 
could  use  the  money  for  whatever  it  may 
be  ieijaiiv  u.sed  'tO  promote. 


Mr  DIRKSEN.  So  there  would  be  no 
limitation  on  how  thev  mipht  use  it, 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  fiom 
Illinois  knows  that  no  one  will  use  it 
wliere  there  is  no  urgent  need  for  its 
u.se 

Mr  DIRKSEN  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  does  not  know  anything  of  the 
kiiid 

Mr  MAGNUSON  The  States  are  so 
de.>^{jerate  foi-  classrooms  and  good  teach- 
ers that  they  will  taxe  almost  all  the 
money  and  u.se  it  for  the  construction 
of  classrooms  including  gymnasiums. 
Ls  the  Senator  from  Illinois  against  gym- 
nasiums? Now  we  are  beginning  to 
make  a  record 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President.  I  do  not 
vield  any  further.  ThL^  is  a  ver>-  won- 
derful debate  on  the  part  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  about  which  I  want 
to  say  something :  and  the  Senator  f ion. 
Illinois  has  provided  me  with  such  a 
large  attendance  in  the  Senate  that  I 
wish  to  make  a  parliamentary  request 
before  I  lose  .so  fine  an  attendance 

Mr.  President  on  my  amendment  I 
.isk  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mi,  President  may 
1  ask  the  Senator  from  Oregon  how 
lone  he  propo.^es  to  discu.ss  his  amend- 
ment ? 

Mr  MORSE.  That  will  all  depend  on 
future  events 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  asked  for  tlie 
yeas  and  nays.  Is  there  a  sufficient 
second '' 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,     Mr,  President— — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MrsKiE  m  the  chair  Does  the  Ser,- 
aior  from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington? 

Mr.  MOFISE      I  yield. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
V/est  Virginia  has  pointed  out  that  in- 
advertently I  said  'the  whole  Senate." 
I  meant  the  great  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate. There  were  a  great  number  of  Sen- 
ators who  wanted  to  support  the  amend- 
nient.  I  want  the  Record  to  be  correct 
on  that  point 

Mr  MORSE  M:  President.  I  am  Aery 
proud  and  honored  to  have  a.s  cospon.sor,-- 
of  the  amendment  the  Senator  from 
.Alaska  1  Mr,  Baetlett  ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  Mr  Chavez  i,  the  Senatoi 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark',  the 
Senators  from  Connecticut  i  Mr  Bush 
and  Mr  Dodd  .  the  Senators  from  Mon- 
tana IMr,  Mansfield  and  Mr  Murray], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  IMr.  Martini, 
and  the  Senatoi  fromi  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Douglas   . 

This  amendment  seeks  to  provide 
leans,  with  interest,  to  private  schools. 

I  want  ni>  colleagues  to  know  that  in 
\:ew  of  the  adoption  of  the  Claik- 
Monroney  amendment,  it  was  necessary, 
before  I  offered  this  amendment  this 
a'-ternoon.  to  modify  its  language  on 
page  2.  beginning  in  line  6.  by  changuig 
the  date  1959  to  '  1960  ;  and,  in  line  8, 
striking  out  as  is  equal  to  15  per  cen- 
tum of  .such  sums  as  may  be  appro- 
priated in  such  year  pursuant  to  the 
a  iihorization  m  section  4  " 

And  by  adding,  in  lieu  of  tliat  lan- 
g  lage.  "as  i<  nece.'^.'^ary.** 
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As  thus  modified,  section  11  will  read 
as  follows : 

There  Is  atithorlzed  to  b*  appropriated  f  -r 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1960,  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sum.  not  to  ex- 
ceed $75,000,000  In  any  fl.scal  year  as  is 
liecessary  for  malting  ;v>arLs  to  priya'.e  nn:-. - 
proflt  elementiiry  and  secondary  scho<.ils  in. 
tiie  States  for  construc.i.Tg  schcyjl  facilities. 

I  perfected  the  amendment  with  that 
language  before  I  called  it  up,  as  is  my 
parliamentary  right,  so  that  after  the 
yeas  and  nays  had  been  ordered,  I  would 
not  find  myself  m  a  pariiamen:.iry 
position  of  being  unable  to  perfect  t.hp 
amendment  in  the  absence  of  unani- 
mous consent. 

I  .should  hke  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  cosponsors  of  the  amendment  for  a 
moment:  Later  this  afternoon.  I  =;ha!I 
offer  an  amendment  lo  this  amendment 
I  shall  discuss  it  later;  but  I  thouirht  thn 
cosponsors  of  this  amendment  should 
have  notice  that  in  my  own  capacity  I 
shall  offer  an  amendment  which  wil'.  read 
as  follows : 

On  page  4.  in  line  4.  after  the  period. 
Insert  a  new  sentence,  as  follows: 

In  making  loans  w.tn'.n  aiy  S'ate  "inUer 
the  provisions  of  thi.s  sec' ion.  the  Comn..?- 
sloner  shall  ^ve  priority  Vri  applicants  pro- 
posing to  construct  scKd.iI  :  •';;;;'.ies  in  areas 
Where  the  public  schools  a:e  in  operation. 

Later.  I  shall  set  forth  my  rea.'=ons  for 
that  amendment.  I  ^^hall  s'lbmit  it  on.y 
for  myself  because  it  rai<^'".^  a  point  sepa- 
rate from  the  basic  purpose  of  our 
amendment. 

Since  other  Senators  have  joined  in 
sponsoring  it,  I  did  not  feel  that  it  would 
be  at  all  fair,  accordins;:  to  my  code  of 
operation  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate, after  they  had  joined  in  sponsoring 
my  amendment,  to  ask  them  to  join  in  a 
change  which  brmg.^  in  a  somewhat  new 
phase  of  the  problem 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion'> 

Mr  MORSE      T  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  d.d  not  quitr?  under- 
stand the  import  of  the  niodifi  -ation  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  mentioned  on  page 
2.    Will  he  clarify  it "> 

Mr  MORSE      Yes. 

The  Senate  has  now  adopted  the 
Clark-Monroney  ameiidm'^r.t.  There- 
after, counsel  discu.ssed  with  me  the  ne- 
cessity of  modifying  our  amendment  in 
line  with  what  the  Senate  did  in  rp'.:;ard 
to  the  Clark-Monroney  an^.endment.  be- 
cause my  amendment  seeks  only  money 
for  construction,  and  for  construction 
only.  We  are  seekm^;  a  maximum  of  not 
more  than  S75  million,  and  because  now. 
under  the  Clark-Monroney  amendment 
much  more  is  provided  for  public  schools, 
there  will  be  some  chancre.?  in  the  for- 
mula involved. 

I  want  to  make  perfectly  clear  that  we 
stand  by  our  original  proposal  for  a  max- 
imum of  $75  million,  if  the  officials  who 
administer  the  law  believe  they  have 
meritorious  application.^  amountin::  to  a.s 
much  as  $75  million. 

So  the  language  of  my  amendment 
now  reads  as  follows,  on  page  2.  begin- 
ning m  line  5 : 

Sk;  11  Therf  Ls  authorized  to  he  appro- 
priated for  the  f.scal  '-ear  beginning  July  1, 
1960— 


I 


Instead  of  1959 — 

and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year  such  sum,  not 
to  exceed  »75  mllUon  in  any  fiscal  year  a.*  !.■* 
necessary  for  making  loans  U)  private  non- 
profit elementary  and  secondary  Bch<'x>'.s  In 

the  States  '.jt  constructing  schtxjl  facLities. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr,  MORSE.  I  wish  to  .say  that  the 
$75  million  specified  in  our  amendment 
is  still  atx)ut  15  percent  of  wh?t  the  p'jb- 
lic  schools  will  get  for  construction  if 
they  divide  their  money  equally  between 
construction  and  salaries:  but  I  took  out 
the  "15  percent,"  .vo  no  one  would  have 
any  doubt  about  what  we  are  a.^kmt',  for, 
in  total  amount.  The  total  amount  is 
"not  to  exceed  $75  million"  each  fiscal 
year. 

Mr  MORSE  subsequently  said:  Mr 
President,  if  I  may  have  the  attention 
uf  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  for  a 
m.jment,  I  have  just  been  advised  by  my 
administrative  assistant  that  the  other 
cosponsors  of  the  bill  have  been  con- 
sulted in  regard  to  the  question  which 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  and  I  dis- 
cussed a  few  moments  ago.  as  to  whether 
the  $7:  million  was  to  be  in  addition  to 
or  a  part  of  the  money  covered  by  the 
Clark  amendment. 

I  have  been  advised  that  they  all  share 
my  point  of  view,  that  it  was  to  be  in 
addition  and  that  they  would  not  be 
in  favor  of  modifying  the  amendment. 
I  feci  thai  now  is  the  time  to  report  that 
fact  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  so 
that  he  may  proceed  in  private  conversa- 
tion with  any  of  the  cosponsors.  or  any- 
one else,  to  discuss  the  question  and 
decide  whether  or  not  he  would  like  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
as  It  was  oriKinally  drafted. 

I  feel  very  bad  about  this.  I  did  not 
have  the  pleasure  of  sitting  down  and 
talking  directly  with  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  The  only  reason  I  did  not 
do  so  was  that  I  simply  did  not  find  the 
time.     I  had  no  mtention  of  not  doing  It. 

Had  I  done  so.  he  and  I  would  not  be 
in  what  is  now  a  very  embarrassing  posi- 
tion. I  would  feel  very  bad  if  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  felt  that  he  went  along 
as  the  cosponsor  of  an  amendment,  be- 
cause I  did  not  make  the  amendment 
clear  to  him.  As  he  knows,  the  matter 
was  handled  by  members  of  our  staffs, 
and  not  directly  between  the  two  Sen- 
ators. 

Mr.  BUSH  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOP^E.     I  yield. 

Mr,  BUSH.  I  thought  I  made  it  quite 
clear  earlier  that  I  completely  absolved 
the  Senator  from  any  fault  in  this  mat- 
ter. The  fault  is  my  own.  I  misunder- 
stood the  situation.  I  thought  that  the 
15  percent  meant  15  percent  of  the 
amount  involved,  but  the  Senator  as- 
.sured  me.  quite  to  mv  .satisfaction,  that 
he  never  intended  it  that  way,  and  that 
the  amendment  was  never  written  in  that 
way  So  the  Senator  has  nothing  to 
fee!  bad  about. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  considering:  the 
possibility  of  a  modification  and  for  his 
suggestion  that  I  miuht  offer  such  an 
amendment  if  I  cared  to  do  so.  I  shall 
consider  that  possibility. 


I  thank  the  Senator  very  much  for  his 
courte.sy  In  the  whole  matter. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr.  President,  at  the 
beeinninu:  of  this  debate,  let  me  stress 
that  just  because  we  include  the  words 
•not  to  exce<-d  $75,000,000."  the  amend- 
ment doe.s  nut  mean  that  $75  million 
\».  ill  be  loaned.  As  I  shall  point  out  later, 
we  have  Included  in  the  amendment 
ample  safeguards  to  make  certain  that 
the  administrators  in  charge  of  the  loan 
proLrrani  will  be  required  to  approve  only 
meritorious  loans.  We  provide  a  ceilinR 
on  the  am.ount  they  may  lend,  and  the 
ceiling  is  $75  million. 

Mr.  PROUTY  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr  MOr^SE      I  yield 

Mr  PROUTY,  If  a  State  were  to 
abolish  its  public-school  system,  in  favor 
of  a  so-called  private-school  system, 
would  it  be  entitled  to  receive  funds  un- 
der the  Senator's  proposal:  or  wi'l  his 
second  amendment  take  care  of  that 
situation  ^ 

Mr  MORSE.  When  I  discuss  the  .«:ec- 
ond  amendment — which  I  shall  offer  on 
my  own — It  will  be  clear  that  its  purpose 
Ls  to  assure  that  a  State  may  not  abolish 
public  schools  and  set  up  private  schools 
and  expect  to  obtain  loans  from  the 
Federal  Government  for  those  private 
schools,  with  the  public  schools  stand- 
ing vacant 

Mr  PROUTY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Later,  I  shall  submit 
an  argument  on  that  point,  but  I  prefer 
to  withhold  it  now. 

At  the  outset  of  ray  remarks  on  this 
amendment.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
state  my  legislative  Intent.  In  my  judg- 
ment this  amendment,  even  as  drafted, 
would  not  encourage  that  at  all 

However,  in  order  to  avoid  any  doubt, 
I  shall  offer  the  second  amendment,  on 
my  own,  in  order  to  make  perfectly  clear 
that  the  loans  cannot  be  used  to  en- 
courage the  closing  of  the  public  schools, 
and  evasion  of  the  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  regard  to  non- 
segregation  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
Nation. 

I  am  sure  that  no  Member  of  this  body 
Is  at  all  surprised  that  I  am  taking  that 
position.  However.  I  always  like  to  have 
my  position  understood  with  absolute 
certainty,  so  no  one  will  have  any  doubt 
about  it.  That  is  why  I  shall  offer  the 
second  amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE      I  yield. 

Mr  KEATING  Let  me  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon — although  I  do  not 
wish  it  to  be  understood  that  this  prob- 
lem IS  bothering  me  in  the  way  it  is  the 
Senator  from  Vermont — whether  it  is  his 
intention  to  offer,  on  his  own.  an  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  amendment,  which 
has  a  number  of  cosponsors:  and  will  his 
second  amendment  meet  the  situation 
to  which  he  has  just  now  referred? 

Mr  MORSE.  Yes:  and  I  shall  offer 
that  amendment  to  this  amendment 

Mr.  KEATING,  Is  the  $75  million 
limitation,  as  set  forth  in  the  Senators 
amendment,  in  addition  to  the  provisions 
of  the  .so-called  Monroney -Clark  amend- 
ment; or  is  it  a  part  of  that  amendment? 
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M:    MORSE      It  i.-;  in  addition  to  tliai 

Mr  KflATING,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  OreK'on 

Ml  MORSE  There  ha.s  been  dis- 
tributed to  the  de.sks  of  Senators  a  mim- 
eographed .«;heei  which  .shows  the  di.*-- 
tnbution  of  the  $75  million  insofar  as 
availability  if  conceined  provided  the 
re.spective  States  make  meritorious  re- 
quests. I  show  the  distribution  State 
by  State:  and  I  think  that  will  be  o? 
purticular  interest  to  the  Senators  who 
represent  some  of  the  lan?er  State*- 
where  interest ini-'ly  enout:h  mo,«.t  of  th'- 
privat^  school.*-  are  located 

But  In  the  intere.st  of  .saving  time  and 
In  order  to  make  the  mo.?t  lotJical  pres- 
entation of  my  ca.se  in  chief  in  supp>ort 
of  this  amendment  1  shall  now  proceed 
to  make  my  argument  in  reeard  to  it 

T.^fT   .MTRiHf   n    PRn  ERRED 

By  way  of  inlroducLion.  let  me  say 
that  no  one  i.s  moie  aware  than  1  of 
what  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr 
Magni  SON  referred  to  a  ftv.  minutes 
ago — namely,  the  hi^h  decree  of  emo- 
tionalism which  exists  in  .«ome  quarters 
in  regard  to  the  eniiie  field  of  Federal 
aid  to  education,  and  particularly  when 
one  even  so  mucJi  as  whii^peis  at)oul 
some  loan  assistance  to  private  school. 

Bui  I  want  the  Record  to  show  that 
the  Senator  from  Wa.shiii'-U>n  Mi 
Magnuson  I  wai  not  alone  yesteida> 
afternoon,  although  he  stated  in  hus  re- 
marks here  that  he  was  al'jne  on  the 
amendment 

These  weie  lho.se  of  u.v  who  suppoiu^a 
the  M.i^nuson  amendment  The  Con- 
gressional Record  will  show  that  I  made 
a  statement  in  support  of  the  Magnu-soii 
amendment  and  .said  that  I  hoped  it 
would  be  brought  uy  which  is  jwrliamen- 
tarily  possible  later  on  in  this  debate 
after  all  tiie  amendments  had  beeri 
passed  upon  However,  I  quite  agree 
with  tlie  Senator  from  Wa.slnnKton.  and 
I  want  to  as-iociate  my.-^elf  with  his  re- 
marks made  this  afternoon,  that  in  view 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Clark-Monroney 
amendment  it  would  .seem  to  b<'  the  bet- 
ter part  of  wLsdom  to  forego  any  action 
on  the  Mawnuson  amendment  at  thl'- 
time  But  eventually  it  outiht  to  be  made 
crystal  clear  that  we  do  stand  behind — 
and  1  am  proud  to  quote  him.  as  I  did 
yesterday  afternoon — the  guiding  prin- 
ciple which  the  late  Senator  from  Ohio 
Robert  Taft  always  followed  here  in  the 
Senate  in  regard  to  Fedeial  aid  to  educa- 
tion, namely,  that  the  money  should  go 
to  the  States,  and  then  the  States  should 
decide,  in  accoidance  with  State  policy. 
how  the  money  siiould  be  spent  after  it 
was  commingled  with  State  money, 

I  have  never  varied  from  that  prin- 
ciple, and  that  is  the  essence  of  the 
Magnu.'on  amendment  All  the  Senator 
from  Wash mw ton  i.-s  really  saying  in  his 
amendment  is,  that  what  we  are  pro- 
v.dinL  for  in  an  education  bill  is  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  recot:- 
m/e  it  has  the  responsibility  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  Stat<.'s,  for  rea.sons  I  shall 
set  forth  formally  in  a  moment  Once 
the  Federal  Government  comes  forward 
with  that  a.s.M.-stance  and  makes  the 
money  available  and  it  is  set  aside  for 
the    States,     the    Federal    Go\einment 


stops  c>ther  than  for  the  makina  of  re- 
ports which  give  an  accounting,  whici: 
the  Federal  Government  owes  to  all  the 
taxpayers  of  the  countrv-  But  the  judg- 
ment as  to  what  the  money  should  be 
spent  for  whether  it  should  go  for 
teachers'  salaries,  schoolbooks  .lanifonal 
services.  sanH^ry  facilities,  or  what  not 
should  be  a  matter  for  the  States  to  de- 
cid<'  That  was  Bob  Tafis  belief,  I 
resp<Ttfullv  .ojbmit  and  I  always  backed 
him  heie  m  the  Senate  in  the  Federal 
aid  to  education  debate's  That  was  Bob 
Taft's  principle  and  philosophy  ui  re- 
spect to  aid  to  education 

Ml  BUSH  Ml  P:.-.<u1eiu  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

M:    MORSE     I  yield. 

Ml  BUSH  I  wa.*-  inteie.sted  in  the 
question  the  Senalo:  fiom  New  Yoi  k 
a.sked  tti-'  .Senator  from  Oregon  about 
whether  tlie  money  would  come  out  ol 
the  funds  piovided  in  the  bill  or  wheihei 
It  would  be  m  addition  to  those  provided 
m  the  bill 

Mi    Mc  iRj^E     It  would  be  in  addition 

Ml  BL  SH  I  was  surpii.sed  to  hear 
the  Senator  say  it  would  be  m  addition 
to  funds  pioviaeri  m  the  bill  It  was  my 
under.standiiiK — and  I  am  not  .seekim: 
to  fasten  blame  on  anybod.v  but  my- 
self: I  possibly  misunder»;tood — that  be- 
cau.'-e  of  the  15  percent  languaae,  the 
li mount  was  to  be  re.served  out  of  the 
amouiu  provided  in  the  bill,  whatever 
It  turned  out  to  be,  for  this  particular 
pur;xxse  Will  the  Senator  tell  me 
whether  he  has  changed  it,  o:  whether 
that  was  what  was  provided  by  the 
oi;"inal   amendment? 

Ml  MORSE,  I  give  the  Senator  my 
assuiance  it  was  my  orimnal  intention 

Ml     BUSH      Tht  n  I  mi.sunder.stood. 

Mr  MORSE  I  will  tell  the  Senate: 
why  The  .Senatoi  is  entitled  to  a  fiank 
statement  as  to  why  that  is  true 

M:  BUSH  I  am  not  questionina  what 
the  Senator  has  stated 

Mr  MORSE  I  think  we  ought  to 
make  the  explanation  a  matter  of  leci.'=- 
lative  histoi-v 

Ml  BUSH  Would  the  Senator  from 
Orecon  care  to  modify  his  amendment  to 
provide  that  the  15  percent  would  be  a 
part  of  the  money  provided  in  the  bill 

Mr  MORSE  T  think  this  explanation 
should  be  made  a  part  of  the  legislative 
history  The  .'Senator  from  Connecticut 
IS  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  quite  a 
conflict  even  among  .-school  officials,  pub- 
lic and  private  with  regard  to  an  amend- 
ment such  as  this.  There  are  public 
.school  officials  who  think  that  even 
bringing  up  such  a  propo.sal  leopardizes 
the  chances  of  getting  the  maximum 
amount  for  public  schools  I  did  not 
want  to  be  a  party  to  that  I  did  not 
feel  that  would  be  the  desire  of  anybody 
inteie.sted  in  the  amendment 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  my  position 
that  public  .school  officials  are  wrone  to 
take  a  .selfish  point  of  view  that  they 
should  not  encourage  some  assistance  to 
the  private  schools,  in  view  of  what  the 
private  .schools  are  doing  for  public  edu- 
cation m  this  country. 

To  avoid  that  kind  of  .luri.sdlctional 
conflict,  I  thought  we  ought  to  make 
clear  that  we  are  not  ."seeking  to  t-ake 
money  away  from  public  school  officials. 


bit  we  are  seekintr  additional  money  for 
the  private  .schools 

Mr  BUSH.  We  could  not  take  money 
away,  because  they  have  not  pot  anv  vet. 

Mr  MORSE.  Well,  they  would"  feel, 
if  we  did  not  .say  this  money  was  pro- 
vided in  addition,  that  this  sum  was  taken 
from  their  allotment 

Ml  BUSH  Would  the  Senator  care 
to  mcxlify  hi."^  amendment  .so  as  to  pro- 
vide that  the  15  percent  of  the  funds 
would  come  out  of  the  amount  provided 
m   the   bill' 

Mr  MORSE  I  will  give  it  serious 
consideration  before  the  debate  is  over. 
I  have  told  the  distinguished  Senator 
what  my  intention  was  If  my  cospon- 
sors think  that  the  15  percent  ought  to 
come  out  of  the  total  amount  provided,  I 
am  frank  to  say  I  will  loin  my  cospon- 
sors I  want  to  cooperate  with  the  co- 
sponsors  The  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut asKed  me  what  my  original  intention 
was,     I  have  told  him, 

Mr  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
would  be  much  more  comfortable,  in  my 
ixjsitior.  &i-  a  cospon.sor,  if  my  original 
understandmL',  even  though  it  was 
wrong,  were  adopted  as  a  modification. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  saying  he  will 
give  consideration  to  my  suggestion. 

Ml-  MORSE  To  show  the  Senator 
how  quickly  I  am  working.  I  have  al- 
ready whLspered  instructions  to  my  ad- 
ministrative assistant  and  legal  counsel 
to  pet  busy  among  my  cosponsors  and 
notify  me  what  they  say 

Mr  BUSH.  I  thank  "the  Senator  very 
much.  I  venture  the  thought  it  would 
help  the  amendment  to  modify  it  in  the 
way  I  suggested. 

Mr  MORSE.  That  may  be.  but,  at 
the  .same  time,  I  find  my.self  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  discussed  this  matter  with 
some  of  our  public  and  private  school 
officials,  and  I  did  not  want  to  seem  to 
have  walked  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  taken  a  position  contrary  to  what 
had  been  indicated, 

Mr  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  MORSE  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan, 

Mr  McNAMARA  Did  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  to  say  that  if  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  went  along  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, the  Senator  from  Connecticut  would 
vote  for  the  passage  of  the  bill? 

Mr  MORSE  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut IS  one  of  the  cosF>onsors  of  mv 
amendment 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Did  I  understand 
correctly  that  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut would  vote  for  the  bill  if  his 
suggestion  were  adopt.ed? 

Mr.  MORSE  I  do  not  know  what  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  will  do  as  to 
the  bill. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     Very  well 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President.  I  wili 
now  proceed  to  a  discussion  of  the 
amendment. 

PPf  i^Tr    SCHOOLS    ARF    PKTtT    Of    EDUCATION 
SYSTEM 

The  Federal  aid  to  education  bill.  S.  8. 
is  one  that  I  believe  to  be  most  important 
for  our  country  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  education  m  .^me.  lea  stands  m  need 
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of  fiimncial  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Government.  There  can  he  no  doubt 
that  the  Federal  Government  stands  in 
need  of  a  sound  education  system  in 
America.  The  measure  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  McNamara  ] 
would  give  such  aid  to  the  public  schools 
However,  I  feel  that  I  must  express  a 
very  deep  concern  over  the  failure  of  the 
bill  to  consider  the  needs  of  all  of  Amer- 
ican ediicat.on.  As  presently  constituted. 
S.  8  neglects  the  15  percent  of  our  Na- 
tion's youth  who  are  iec:^iving  their  edu- 
cation in  nonpublic  schools.  That  i-s 
where  this  15  percent  figure  originated 
Mr.  President.  We  toolt  the  15  perc-nt 
figuie  in  the  first  place  because  15  p^-i - 
cent  of  our  boys  and  suls  m  the  Unued 
States  are  going  to  private  .schools. 

May  I  emphasize  that  they  are  receiv- 
ing their  education  in  nonpublic  .schooi.s 
because  they  and  the.r  paren's  are  exer- 
cising their  rights  withm  our  democracy 
in  choosing  the  kmd  of  education  they 
desire.  ThLs  ritht  is  one  tiiat  ims  b.  "n 
determined  by  decision  ol  the  Supreme 
Couit. 

I  slioiUd  Lil:e  to  rcca'.l  to  the  Sena^'^ 
tliis  decision.  th2  so-called  Ore-^on  caso 
decided  in  1925,  Fierce  v.  Society  of 
Sisters.  In  it,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
found  an  Oregon  State  law  rfquinn^ 
compulsoiy  public  sc.iO-.i  educ^tiou  of 
children  between  the  agec  ol  8  and  16  to 
be  an  invasion  c:  the  bbeny  atuaianreed 
by  the  14'h  amendment.  Thi.s  Kieai  de- 
cision is  the  charter  of  cducauon  fue- 
dom  in  America  S^nce  thai  time  tradi- 
tionally and  juridically,  ever;-  pr.vatc 
school,  attendance  at  which  sat.sne.s 
compulsory  educr.tion  laws  of  the  S.aie.s. 
is  an  integral  parr,  of  the  American  edu- 
cational endeavor 

Let  me  read  a  short  excerpt  from  this 
great  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  which  was  a  unani- 
mous decision.  The  Jiist-ce  writing  for 
the  majority  v>a.s  Ju.sticc  McReynolds. 

A  1922  Oregon  ..taiute  requaed  at- 
tendance at  puoiic  schools  oi'  chiidien 
between  the  atres  of  8  and  16.  The  So- 
ciety of  Sisters,  one  of  the  aioups  which 
bro'.iKht  the  action,  wa,^  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic institution.  I  he  name  Pierce'  in 
the  decision  is  the  name  of  a  treat  Gov- 
ernor of  our  State  at  the  time,  later  a 
Repreientat.ve  in  Congress,  the  Honor- 
able Walter  Pierce. 
The  Supreme  Court  said: 

Und'^r  the  doctrine  of  Meyr  v  Sebrdska 
(262  U-S  390  I .  we  itiink  it  entirely  plain  that 
the  act  of  1922  urireasonably  Interferes  with 
the  liberty  of  parents  and  guardians  to  direct 
the  iipbnr.gin^  and  education  of  children 
under  their  ctjntru! 

Aa  often  heretofore  pri.nted  out.  rlehts 
fu.iranteed  by  the  Constitution  may  not  be 
abrid!<>?d  by  legislation  which  hns  no  reason- 
able relaciun  to  some  j  ;rpose  »'Uhln  the 
competency  jf  the  Stale  The  runddmeiital 
theory  of  '.:b°r"v  noon  which  «'.!  ^t.'.  ernment.s 
In  this  tJni'T.  repose  ex^.udes  any  genera: 
power  if  the  Sta»p  to  standardize  Its  children 
by  forcing  them  to  accept  instruction  from 
public  teachers  only 

The  chUd  is  not  the  mer"  creature  of  the 
State,  th'-rse  who  nurture  him  and  direct  h.s 
destiny  have  the  right,  coupled  with  the 
h'gh  duty  to  re<"  crnlze  and  prepare  him  for 
additional  obligations. 

Mr  President,  it  was  that  language 
and  tl."  c'.lrer  part  of  the  decision  in  the 


famous  Pierce  ca  e  of  1925  which  estab- 
lished the  principle  that  A-hen  a  Stale 
seeks  to  compel  children  to  go  to  a  pub- 
lic school  it  acts  unconstituuonally.  and 
that  legislation  which  would  so  provide 
IS  in  violation  of  the  14th  amendment. 

So.  Mr  President,  we  have  no  .single 
track  system  of  education  in  this  coun- 
try; the  States,  fortunately,  have  no' 
preempted  the  field  of  educaticn  Th'^ 
right  of  parents  to  send  their  children 
to  schools  of  their  choice  has  con.si>tent- 
ly  been  protected.  The  develo,)ment  of 
me  American  sy-tem  of  education  ha.s 
t:een  in  th'-  d'.iection  of  divf-rsity.  and  it 
has  been  ^ood  fo.  our  .\at:on.  exactly 
a.-  diversity  in  ou:  political  and  social  life 
ha.s  been  ■-0(;d  for  us.  In  1030.  the  Court 
uplieid  the  right  of  Lciii.siana  t.o  sp.  r.d 
public  funds  for  textbooks  for  private 
school  children  ^Cochran  v.  Loumana 
6  ate  Board  (J  Education  231  US  370'. 
This  ti  adit. on  is  one  which  should  b^ 
preserved.  We  know  that  the  public 
.'^chools  have  ?eriou.s  problems,  and  be- 
cause I  revOgnize  that  fact  I  am  a  sup- 
p;.i:3r  of  S  8  ai.d  of  th-;  Clark  amend- 
ment to  expand  the  public  school  grants 
to  include  aid  for  teachers'  salaries. 

But  L.he  private  schools  are  m  serious 
finunc.ai  stiaits,  too.  and  we  must  not 
forget  that  fact  when  we  deal  with  pro- 
pc-ed  legislation  to  rau  e  end  improve 
edac-i:on  standards  in  America. 

Ihe  problems  of  the  private  .«^chools 
aQect  the  democratic  nt-hts  of  our  citi- 
zens. For  example,  as  the  burden  of  tax- 
ation is  increased,  the  ability  of  parents 
to  finance  the  kind  of  education  they 
wi.vh  for  their  children  could  be  de- 
stroyed. In  fact,  the  very  existence  of 
nonpublic  .schools  could  be  destroyed 

The  lesislaticn  we  enact  to  aid  educa- 
tion, Uien,  should  not  be  punitive  nor 
should  It  place  an  intolerable  burden 
upon  any  :roup.  The  letislstion  we  en- 
act sliould  be  designed  with  the  needs 
of  all  of  the  .schools  m  mind,  public  and 
nonpublic,  if  we  are  really  to  improve 
our  education  system. 

The  fact  i.s  that  the  nonpublic  schools 
perform  a  remarkable  service  to  the  Na- 
tion m  the  share  of  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion they  bear.  Today.  15  percent  of  all 
the  children  enrolled  in  elementary  and 
secondary  .schools  are  in  private  .schools. 
I  have  been  heard  many  times  to  draw 
the  illustration  of  what  we  could  expect 
if  by  some  wave  of  the  hand  all  the  pri- 
vate elementary  and  secondary  schools 
now  in  operation  could  be  caused  to  dis- 
appear, so  that  all  the  youngsters  at- 
tending tliem  today  were  compelled  to 
show  up  tomorrow  raorninK  at  the  pub- 
lic schooi.s  to  continue  their  education. 

More  than  5  million  children  would 
appear  The  fi-;ures  being  discassed  in 
connection  with  the  need  of  help  for  the 
public  schools  show  that  there  are  some 
1,800,000  ciiildren  enrolled  m  excess  of 
the  capacity  of  the  schools  to  handle 
them.  To  add  o  million  more  would  put 
an  additional  burden  upon  the  States, 
school  district.s.  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  IS  staggering  to  the  imatrina- 
tion 

Th^^'se  private  schools  provide  more 
than  170  000  classrooms.  Usine  the  aver- 
age expenditure  per  child  of  $237  in  the 
public  .schools  and  applying  it  to  these 


5  million  children,  the  private  schools 
and  thijtie  'vho  support  them  are  saving 
the  taxpaye-.s  some  SI  185  million  a  year 
becau.se  that  is  how  mucii  more  would 
have  to  come  out  of  public  funds  If 
these  children  sudder.ly  sought  a  public 
schwji  education 

I  pau.se  a  minute  on  that  figuir  Mr 
President  1  hat  is  a  lot  o{  mone>  , 
$1,185  million  IS  beine  contributed,  in 
my  judi',n;eiit.  to  the  p'lbiic  by  the  pri- 
vate schools  today,  and  we  are  a.«king 
under  this  proposal  for  authority  to  lend 
With  interest  a  mere  $75  million  to  be  of 
iis.si.stanr"  Uj  ttus*-  pi  ivatc  schools  m 
constiucting  t^ie  schoolrooms  they  need 
to  meet  then    registration  demands 

Is  there  a  public  interest  mvolved? 
Mr.  President,  the  whole  burden  of  my 
argument  m  support  of  tiie  amend- 
ment— and  I  rest  my  argument  on  this 
major  premise — is  that  the  taxpayers  of 
the  country  will  be  greatly  benefited  by 
approval  of  my  amendment.  It  is  an 
economy  amendment  It  is  an  amend- 
ment which  will  save  the  taxpayers  of 
Ameiica  great  sums  of  money.  It  Is  an 
amendment  which  will  cost  the  taxpay- 
ers of  the  country  not  one  red  cent.  It 
is  an  amendment  which  will  return  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  mter- 
est  on  the  money  loaned 

It  provides  for  no  grant  to  any  private 
school  in  America.  I  want  to  get  that 
fact  firmly  established  In  the  debate.  Mr. 
President.  The  Senator  from  Oregon, 
as  I  shall  show  later  in  the  argument, 
does  not  favor  grants,  but  he  does  take 
the  position  that  these  private  schools 
ouglit  to  be  helped  becau.se  of  the  public 
.service  they  render  to  the  .American 
people  in  the  field  of  education,  wltii 
interest-t)earing  loans  for  school  con- 
struction, and  school  construction  only, 
in  the  amendment. 

TICHI   MONET   HLTITINO  CONSTHUCTION   OF  BOTH 

nmLic  AKD  pmnrATK  schools 

The  fact  is  that  the  rising  interest 
rfitps  upon  funds  the  private  schools 
have  been  borrowing  to  finance  their 
construction  Is  making  borrowmg  more 
difficult  all  the  time  It  is  just  as  diffi- 
cult for  the  private  schools  to  borrow  in 
this  high  interest  rate  market  aa  it  is  for 
the  public  schools.  Construction  is  not 
keeping  pace  with  enrollments. 

Is  it  any  solution  to  allow  private 
school  construction  to  be  curtailed  when 
the  children  who  would  expect  to  at- 
tend them  are  simply  going  to  have  to 
atfc^nd  public  schools  and  thereby  m- 
crease  the  pressure  upon  the  public 
schools? 

I  call  attention  to  that  point  becau.'-e 
it  bears  again  upon  my  point  that  this 
amendment  is  an  economy  amendment, 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  taxpayers  of 
the  country  If  the  private  schools  are 
not  able  to  borrow  money  to  build  the 
classrooms  to  meet  their  enrollment  de- 
mands those  youngsters  will  have  to  ap- 
pear at  the  doors  of  the  public  schools, 
although  their  parents  may  desire  to 
have  them  go  to  a  private  school,  wliich 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  famous 
Pierce  case  of  1925.  made  perfectly  clear 
was  the  very  definite  right  of  parents  in 
our  country. 

■We  cannot  abridge  It  by  paf^slng  com- 
pulsory Jcri^latron  requiring  children  to 
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go  to  public  schooi.s.  that  would  be  un- 
constitutional, for  it  would  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  14th  amendment.  We  should 
not  try  to  accompli.sh  the  same  end  by 
indirection  in  the  case  of  a  smple  child 
or  a  group  of  children,  or  in  the  case  of 
the  many  hundreds  with  respect  to  which 
we  would  be  acromphshing  it  if  we  did 
not  have  lending  fac.hties  available  to 
private  .schools  .so  tliat  they  could  bor- 
row money  to  take  any  .students  who  ask 
for  admi.s.sion  to  private  .schools 

Let  me  state  that  argument  another 
way.  in  order  that  it  may  be  clear  lor 
the  record.  I  Uy  to  follow  through  on 
the  principles  of  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
ci.sion  by  aiiplyinK  th(xsr  principles  to 
other  op»>rative  facts  when  new  circum- 
stances aii.se  In  the  Pierce  case,  the 
Court  made  it  very  clear  that  if  a  State 
passed  a  State  statute  which  souf;ht  to 
require  all  ciuldien  between  the  age.s  of 
6  and  16  to  go  to  a  public  scliool.  that 
would  be  unconstitutional.  One  of  the 
rea.sons  it  would  be  unconstitutional 
would  be  that  in  fact  it  would  abridge  a 
veiT  precious  natui-al  right  of  a  parent 
to  determine  the  school  to  which  his 
child  should  en. 

If.  in  view  of  the  educational  crisis 
which  faces  our  country,  if  in  view  of 
the  financial  problems  which  exist  in  our 
country,  including:  hieh  interest  rates, 
private  schools  find  themselves  ;n  a  r>osi- 
tion  where  they  cannot  boiTow  the 
money  in  order  to  add  to  a  school  build- 
ing the  classrooms  necessary  to  admit 
students  who  wish  to  enter  the  private 
school,  are  we  not  in  fact  indirectly  fol- 
lowing a  policy  which  .says  to  the  parents. 
"You  must  send  your  children  to  the 
public  school  after  air  ? 

As  to  tliose  little  boys  and  girls  who 
are  involved  in  that  particular  hypo- 
thetical situation,  there  is  no  denying 
the  fact  that  they  are  nquired  to  ko  to 
a  public  school  because  no  private  .school 
facility  is  open  to  them 

Mr  President,  I  think  we  must  make 
sure,  in  this  Federal-aid-to-cducation 
measure,  that  the  private  school.*  are  able 
to  maintain  their  share  of  the  educa- 
tion burden  Further  I  believe  that  the 
loan  program  set  up  in  mv  amendment 
IS  the  sound  way  to  accomplish  that  pur- 
pose We  should  not  follow  a  !fgi>la- 
tive  course  of  action  that  would  justify 
anyone  in  saying  that  we  are  acting  in  a 
discriminatory  fashion  against  the  pri- 
vate schools,  or  to  the  disadvantage  of 
tlie  private  .schools.  We  owe  the  private 
schools  so  much  for  the  great  public  con- 
tribution which  they  make  each  year  to 
the  educational  system  of  our  country. 
As  I  said  a  few  moments  ago.  It  would 
cost  the  public  some  $1,185  million  a  year 
to  educate  them. 

coNcarssioNAL   peecfdents 

My  next  arKument  is  that  there  are 
ample  precedents  ui  Federal  legi.slation 
m  support  of  the  principle  of  my  amend- 
ment. I  wisli  to  make  my  argument  on 
that  premise,  although  I  am  not  one  to 
say  that  merely  becatise  .somethmg  has 
been  done  before  it  is  all  right  lo  do  it 
again. 

On  the  contrary,  we  have  many  bad 

precedents,  not  only  in  the  law.  but  in 

our     governmental     procedure,     which 

should  be  overruled  and  discarded.    But 
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because  the  argument  is  made  against 
me  by  those  who  have  not  done  the  nec- 
essary bookwork  which,  I  respectfully 
say.  ought  to  be  done  on  this  problem 
before  Uiey  make  this  argument,  that 
there  is  no  precedent  at  all  for  the 
amendment  I  am  proposmg  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  th|s  afternoon,  I  believe  I 
ow  e  It  to  my  friends,  supporters,  and  co- 
sponsons  to  present  the  result  of  tlie  re- 
search we  have  done  on  this  particular 
point. 

M:  BUSH  Mr  President,  will  ihc 
Senator  >  leld  for  a  question.' 

Mr  MOIiSE.    I  yield. 

Mr  BUSH  Did  the  Senator  say  he 
had  no  piecedeiits* 

Mr  MOFJSE  No  I  .said  there  were 
many  p.ecedent*  lor  the  course  of  ac- 
tion I  am  propos.ng,  but  the  argument 
has  been  made  that  there  is  no  prece- 
dent 

Mr  BUSH.  I  thought  the  Senator  .said 
there  was  no  precedent. 

Mr  MORSE,  I  .said  that  argument  is 
made  again.st  me 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  apologize.  I  am  .sorry. 
I  misunderstood. 

Mr  MORSE  Tliat  arpiimnit  is  mad^ 
against  tlie  amendment  and  I  am  about 
to  show  that  there  are  a  great  many 
precedents  in  support  of  it. 

Before  going  into  the  judicial  aspect.,s 
of  Federal  assistance,  let  us  look  at  what 
Con^rress  has  already  done  in  this  area. 
For  almost  15  years  now  we  have  kept  in 
mind  the  needs  of  children  :n  the  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  schools  with  reference  to 
the  school  lunch  progiara.  Not  only  has 
the  Depaitjnent  of  Agriculture  distrib- 
uted food  to  them,  but  it  has  also  ad- 
ministered a  very  small  grant  program 
to  enable  schools  to  construct  the  kitch- 
en and  cafeteria  space  and  facilities 
needed  to  feed  the  children  :n  private 
.schools  as  well  as  public  schiOois. 

For  10  years,  the  college  housing  pro- 
gram has  gone  foi-ward  successfully,  and 
I  know  something  about  that,  because  I 
was  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  when  that 
prog:-am  was  established.  It  applies  to 
church  colleges  and  universities  of  many 
denominations.  I  know  of  no  instance 
where  a  question  lias  been  raised  as  to 
the  constitutionality  of  including  pri- 
vate— and  church — colleges  in  the  loan 
program  for  donnitories.  Apparently  it 
is  all  ri.ght  to  provide  a  place  for  them  to 
sleep,  but  not  a  place  for  them  to  learn. 

Two  years  ago,  we  applied  the  same 
principle  to  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act.  Where  grants  were  author- 
ized to  tlie  public  schools  for  science 
facilities  and  minor  remodeling  to  ac- 
commodate them,  loans  were  authorized 
to  private  schools.  Again.  I  know  of  no 
challenge  to  the  constitutionality  of 
that  program,  and  .scarcely  any  objec- 
tion even  to  its  advisability. 

Another  program  related  to  this  ques- 
tion is  the  Hill-Burton  Haspital  Con- 
struction Act.  It  will  be  rcinemlx-red 
that  in  the  2d  session  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress, we  considered  and  pa.s.scd  r.n 
amendment  to  tlie  Hill-Burton  Act  m. ik- 
ing It  po,s.sibIe  for  hospitals  operated  by 
churche.s  to  borrow  funds  for  hospital 
construction,  if  they  preferred  to  do 
that    rather    than    accept    tlie    prants. 


This  change  was  made  at  the  request 
principally  of  the  Baptist  hcspitois. 

Before  reviewing  the  official  portion 
taken  by  the  Baptists,  I  wish  to  stress 
for  the  Record  the  fact  that  under  tiie 
Hill-Burton  Act  we  grant  huge  sums  of 
money  in  total  to  denominational  hos- 
pitals— Catholic  and  Presbyterian  and  of 
other  denominations  The  history  of 
this  subject  is  a  very  lascinatmg  and 
interesting  one. 

The  Baptists  took  the  jxisition  that 
they  could  not  accept  grant  money. 
Therefore,  I  now  take  the  Senate  through 
a  very  interesting  bit  of  histoi-y  as  to 
what  ha.s  happened  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  HiU-Burton  Act. 

U..AN    ACCEPTABLI:   AS    SUBSTl'l  U  It   FOR    GRANTS 

In  presenting  their  point  of  view  to 
tlie  House  Committee  on  Intei-state  and 
Foreign  Commerce  several  Members  of 
Congress  who  declared  their  affiliation 
with  Ll.t  Bapt,.si  Church,  advocated  this 
change  on  the  ^;round  that  Eurceptmg 
grants  for  Baptist  hospitals  conflicted 
with  their  traditions,  but  that  a  loan 
procram  would  not 

In  addition,  Dr  John  H,  Buchanan, 
wiio  testified  on  bt^half  of  the  Baptist 
hospitals  gave  the  following  statement 
on  May  7.  1958: 

It  so  happens,  as  \\iis  be^u  Intimated  by 
b<-ith  Congressman  Hats  and  Conpre&sman 
Harris  that  during  these  12  years  of  itc 
existence  our  Baptist  people  have  not  felt 
free  to  accept  a  grant  because  of  a  p>ecuhar 
tradition  we  have  on  the  separation  of  church 
and  state.  We  have  gone  ahead  in  con- 
structing hospitals  and  financing  them  with 
great  difficulty  from  private  sources  and 
from  benevolent  funds. 

I  digress  to  .say  that  this  refers  to  the 
1 L'  ypars  of  the  existence  and  operation  of 
the  Hill-Burton  Act. 

Tills  iimendment  offered  by  Cor.pressn-.an 
Haer:«:  H  R  6833  If  approved,  would  make 
a-v;. liable  to  the  BaptistJ? — and  there  are  !=r^me 
I'ther  groups  across  the  Nut  ion  which  have 
tfiken  the  same  ;xjsition  who  have  ne^er 
accept^Ki  grants — long-term  loans  for  the 
help  of  these  g'oups  in  making  their  added 
contribution    to    the    health    of    the    Nation. 

It  would  make  available  to  us  these  funds 
"dimply  as  loans,  long-term  loans,  enabling 
'.is  to  expand  our  facilities  and  add  to  the 
total  health  program  of  the   Nation. 

So  I  come  this  morning  simply  to  bring 
that  plea,  that  you  give  consideration  to 
those  ol  us  who  have  ne\er  availed  ourselves 
of  the  use  of  these  funds,  because  of  this 
principle  which  some  of  our  brethren  l.ujd. 
But  this  will  make  it  possible  for  us  lo  ex- 
pand otir  facilities,  pay  back  to  the  Govern- 
ment what  we  borrow,  and  meet  Increasinply 
a    tremendous    need    across   our   Nation 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  no 
quastion  was  raised  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  extending  or  accepting  a 
grant  for  hospital  construction  on  the 
part  cf  a  church  orizanization. 

But  those  groups  which  had  their  own 
objections  to  the  p rants,  came  before 
Congress  asking  for  a  loan  protiam  so  as 
to  remove  their  objection  to  accepting 
grants. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  tl.at  neither 
has  any  que.«tion  of  constitutionality 
v.ith  respect  to  the  loan  program  been 
raised  in  connection  with  hospitals.  Now 
let  us  get  this  premise  of  my  argument 
clearly  understood.  There  is  no  differ- 
ence as  a  matter  of  law  whether  we  lend 
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money  for  use  by  hospitals  or  lend  it  for 
use  by  schools.     Not  a  bit. 

If  the  arRument  is  that  somehow  or  in 
someway  the  amendment  Tlolates  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  with 
respect  to  the  separation  of  church  and 
state,  I  will  discuss  those  cases  in  a  mo- 
ment, but  at  this  point  I  wish  to  say 
that  Congress,  in  connection  with  the 
school  lunch  program,  has  been  grant- 
ing food  to  private  schools;  in  connection 
with  dormitory  programs  for  sectarian 
colleges  we  have  been  lending  money 
and  now,  under  the  Hill-Burton  Art  *e 
have  provided  extended  grants  to  sec- 
tarian hospitals — hospitals  run  by  Cath- 
olic and  other  relieious  eroups — and 
then,  when  we  ran  into  objection  by 
Baptist  church  officials,  who  said  ihat 
practice  conflicted  with  their  tradition. 
we  have  provided  that  they  could  borrow 
money,  although  we  were  perfectly  will- 
ing to  grant  it  to  them 

So  I  think  that  at  lea.st  I  have  .su."^- 
tained  my  burden  of  proof  of  .showmu 
that  there  is  ample  legislative  precedeni 
for  this  program  and  that  there  ha.s  bet-n 
no  successful  constitutional  contes- 
throwing  out  thi.s  loan  program  of  the 
Hill-Burton  Act  or  any  of  the  other  pro- 
grams I  have  enumi-'.atpd. 

What  Congress  did  in  connection  with 
the  Hill-Burton  procram  for  meeting  the 
health  needs  of  the  American  people 
now  needs  to  be  done  in  regard  to  our 
education  needs  That  is  what  we  are 
asking  for  in  S  8  and  in  my  private 
school  loan  amendment 

COURT      RULINGS      OS      'if.P  AR  \  I  lU  N      OF      (SUKiH 

A.vn      STATE 

But  beyond  the  fact  tiiat  Congress  ha.s 
again  and  again  included  private  and 
even  church  schools  and  hospitaLs  in 
Federal  programs  of  assistance  to  the 
general  welfare,  what  have  the  Federal 
courts,  and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in 
particular  had  to  say  on  this  subject* 

There  is  no  specific  Federal  judicial 
precedent  on  the  exact  point  of  Federal 
grant  or  loan  programs  But  there  are 
precedents  on  other  points.  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  the  1925  and  1930 
cases,  the  latter  upholdin;?  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds  by  a  State  for  u-xl- 
books  for  private  schools. 

In  1946.  the  Supreme  Court  a^ain  hart 
occasion  to  pass  upon  a  State  statute 
extending  another  form  of  asslstanc^^  to 
its  children.  This  was  the  New  Jers^^y 
law  furnishing  school-bus  transporta- 
tion, upheld  by  the  Hizh  Court  in  194t) 

At  that  time,  in  Eremon  v.  Board  of 
Education  '330  US  1 ' .  the  entire  Court 
concurred  in  the  followin::  tjeneral  in- 
terpretation of  the  first  amendment  ban 
upon  the  estabhshment  of  a  religion: 

Neither  a  State  nor  -he  Fedpral  Govern- 
ment •  •  •  can  pas.->  !t*-<j  which  aid  one 
religion,  aid  all  religon.?,  or  prefer  one 
religion  over  another 

The  dissenting  judges  concurred  in 
that  conclusion,  drawing  their  differ- 
ence over  what  constitutes  "aid  "  It 
was  the  decision  of  the  ma  iority  that  the 
granting  of  "aid"  could  not  be  construed 
so  narrowly  as  to  cut  off  welfare  .serv- 
ices for  children  attending  the  private 
schools,  even  if  they  are  cl.urch-afTili- 
ated  schools. 


Shortly  thereafter  caine  the  McCol- 
limi  case,  which  has  been  cited  to  me 
as  rendering  my  lunendment  unconsti- 
tutional. There  are  thofie  who  have 
called  upon  me  during  the  last  few- 
days,  and  insisted  that  my  amendment 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  McCollum 
case.  I  told  them  that  I  comipletely 
disagreed  with  their  interpretation  of 
the  McCollum  ca.se  and  suggested  that 
they  hear  me  through  my  argument 
when  I  make  it  on  the  t1(K)r  of  the  Sen- 
ate I  do  not  believe  that  then  con- 
struction of  the  McCollum  case  hold.s 
water 

In  the  1948  case  of  McCollum  v  Board 
or  Education  '333  US  203'.  issue  was 
made  over  a  released  time  program  in 
Champaign.  Ill  .  where  the  clUldren 
were  rel»-as*'d  from  class  during  the 
school  day  to  receive  rehgioixs  instruc- 
tion on  .school  premuses.  provided  the 
parent-s  con.sented  to  the  relea.se  Other 
childien  cwiiiinied  then-  academic  work 
Although  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court 
upiield  this  praciif-e.  the  U.S  Supreme 
Court  did  not  Opponents  of  the  re- 
lease tune  prograi!-  contended  if  was  an 
•  aid  to  all  religions  and  hence,  uncon- 
stitutional. This  view  prevailed  with 
the  Supienif^  Court.  It,s  majorUy  de- 
clared 

Here  not  only  are  the  State's  tax-sup- 
pori.ed  public  school  buildings  used  for  the 
dissemination  of  religious  doctrine*.  The 
State  also  aflords  sectarian  groups  au  invalu- 
able aid  In  that  it  helps  to  provide  pupils  for 
their  rellginxis  clas.ses  through  the  use  of 
the  State's  compulsory  ptitallc  school  ma- 
chinery This  is  not  separation  of  church 
and  state 

But  thi.->  was  not  the  last  of  the  Court's 
statements  on  th**  subject,  nor  do  the 
facts  conform  with  the  loan  program 
imder  consideration  in  my  amendment. 
In  fact,  the  facts  of  the  McCollum 
ca.se  have  nothing  what';c>ever  to  do  with 
any  loan  program 

The  next  released  lime  case  brought 
before  the  US  Supreme  Court  was  from 
New  York  and  was  decided  in  the  case 
of  Zorach  against  Cluu.son  In  19.52.  In 
this  instance,  the  released  time  for  reli- 
gious instruction  also  required  the  con- 
sent of  the  parent-  and  occurred  during; 
the  .school  day  but  the  religious  instruc- 
tion did  not  take  place  on  school 
premi-ses 

The  Supreme  Court  found  this  entirely 
constitutional.  Justice  Douglas  deliv- 
ered the  opinion  of  ihc  Court  and 
declared 

No  one  Is  forced  to  go  to  the  religious 
clas.sroom.  •  •  •  A  student  need  not  take 
rellgioTis  tn.structlon.  He  is  left  to  his  own 
desires  as  to  the  manner  or  time  of  hl.<!  re- 
iiZiiju.s  devotions   if  any. 

There  is  a  suggestion  that  the  s>slem  in- 
volves the  use  of  c<.)€rcion  to  get  public 
school  .students  Into  religious  classrooms. 
•  •  •  The  present  record  Indeed  t«lls  ua 
that  the  school  authorities  are  neutral  In 
this  regard  and  do  no  more  than  release 
students  whose   parents  so  request 

In  emphasizing  the  hi.storic  develop- 
ment of  this  Nation.  JiLstice  Douglas 
went  on  to  .say  iii  tlie  Zorach  case  of 
19.52: 

There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  firs'  amendment  refler^s  the  phll.>3ophy 
that    chiTch    and    state    should     be    sepe- 


ruied       And   so  far  as  Interference   with   the 
free    ex.erii.se    uf    religion    and    an    establish- 
ment of   reiiK'on  af*  concerned    the  »ei««rH- 
tion     niMsi     be    c<jnipiete    and     uiiequiviK.-rtJ 
The  first  amendment  wl'hiii  the  s<.Hjpe  ol  It* 
cc»ver!ige  f)ermlt.ti    no  ex.eptlon     the   prohibi- 
tion U  at>8<iinte      Ttie  flrst  Riiiendnieiit.  how- 
ever   doe*   not    say   that    in   every   and   all   re- 
sp>ei  ti  there  .shall   be  a   separHtion  of  church 
»nd  Slate       R.»ther    it  studiouslv  denne.«>  '  It- 
maiitier.    the    upecinc    *ay.s.    in    wh.ch    tlicrf 
shall   be  no  concert  or   union  or  dep*nrti-ii.  y 
une  on  tiie  other.    That  is  the  commoiisn.oe 
of    the    matter       Otherwise    the    state    and 
religion    would    be    aliens    to    each    other   - 
hi>i«tlle.     suspicious,     and    even     unfriendlr 
Ch  irches  could  not  be  required  to  pay  even 
proi)eriy  taxes      MunicipHlities  wovUd  not  be 
pe-iiiitied  to  render  police  or  tire  protection 
'.,.    rt-.igious   groups.      Policemen    who    helped 
parishioners    Into    their    places    of    worship 
would   violate   the  Constitution       Prayers   In 
our  legislative  halls,    the  appeals  to  the  Al- 
mighty in  the  messages  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive,   the  proclRmatlons  making  ThanksKl^ - 
ing  Day  a  holiday,  "so  help  me  Clod     m  our 
courtroom  oaths — these  and  all  other  refer- 
ences u>  the  Aimlghty  that  run  throuRh  our 
laws     our    public     rltu»ls.    ovir    cerenxjnles 
would   be  flouting   the   flrst   amendment       A 
fastldiovui  atheist  or  agnn«tlc  could  even  ob- 
ject   to    the    supyMlcatlon    with    whlrh    the 
Court    opens    each    session      "Ood    save    the 
United  SUtee  and  this  Honorable  Court" 

We  are  a  rellglotu  p«t)ple  who««  Institu- 
tions presuppoee  *  Supreme  Beini;  We 
guarantee  the  freedom  U>  worship  a*  one 
choo««e.  We  make  room  for  as  wide  »  va- 
riety of  beliefs  and  creeds  as  the  spiritual 
needs  of  man  deem  necessary  We  sponsor 
an  attitude  on  the  part  of  government  that 
shows  no  partlalltv  to  any  one  Rroup  and 
that  lets  each  flourish  according  U>  the  zeal 
of  Ite  adherents  and  the  appeal  of  it*  dogma 
When  the  state  encourages  religious  inslrur- 
tion  or  cooperates  wlUi  religious  authorities 
by  adjusting  the  schedule  of  public  events 
to  sectarian  needs.  It  follows  the  best  of  our 
traditions  Por  It  then  respects  the  reliRlous 
nature  of  w»r  people  and  srx-ommoda'es  the 
public  service  to  their  spiritual  needs  To 
hold  that  It  may  not  w<aild  be  u<  find  In  the 
Constitution  a  requirement,  that  ihe  gov- 
ernment show  a  callous  indifference  to  re- 
Uglovis  groups.  That  would  be  preferring 
those  who  believe  in  no  religion  over  th'«e 
who  fio  believe. 

In  declaring  what  government  may 
not  do.  Justice  Douglas  continued: 

Oovernmeiit  m^y  not  finance  religious 
groups  nor  undertake  religious  instruction 
nor  blend  secular  and  sectarian  etlucation 
nor  use  secular  institutions  to  force  one  or 
some  rellKlon  on  any  person  But  we  tiiid 
no  constitutional  requirement  which  makes 
It  necessary  for  government  to  be  hostile 
to  religion  and  to  throw  its  weight  aKaln.st 
efforts  to  widen  the  efTectlTe  scope  of  re- 
ligious influence 

This  philosophy  of  the  US  Supreme 
Coui-t  has  been  implemented  by  Con- 
gress in  the  Hill -Burton  Hospital  Con- 
struction Act  in  the  GI  bill  of  riKht.s 
which  financed  llir  education  of  our  vet- 
erans even  in  seminaries  and  theological 
schools,  in  the  college  housing  loans,  and 
the  National  Defense  E<^hication  Act.  to 
mention  but  a  few  law.'- 

I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the 
key  to  what  may  be  done  and  what  may 
not  be  done  lies  at  the  point  where  the 
difference  between  providing  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  becomes  "aiding"  religion 
Note  should  be  taken  here  of  the  fact 
that  the  pre.sent  Oregon  textbook  law  is 
again  being  taken  through  the  courts. 
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Assurances  have  been  given  on  both 
sides  that  it  will  be  taken  up  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Un^ed  States  for 
another  ruling  on  whetlicr  a  State  may 
expend  State  funds  on  textbooks  for 
boys  and  girls  in  private  .schools,  includ- 
ing chvirch  schools. 

That  is  all  right  with  me.  I  welcome 
judicial  rulings  on  the  questions  of 
where  the  boundary  which  stparates 
church  and  Slate  in  America  is  placed. 
Neither  Contress  nor  the  courts  mean 
to  discourage,  curtail,  or  in  any  way 
hfimper,  in  my  opinion,  the  ripht  of 
American  parents  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren in  schools  of  their  own  choosing. 

I  further  believe  that  in  this  education 
bill  sound  public  policy  calls  for  the  in- 
clusion of  an  encoura^'^ment  to  private 
institutions  in  providing  services  which 
are  aided  directly  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  their   public   aspects. 

HISTORY    OF    FIRST    AMCNDMt:NT 

Mr.  President,  when  one  talks  about 
the  flrst  amendment.  I  think  it  impor- 
tant that  he  keep  in  mind  what  the  first 
amendment  provides,  and  that  he  then 
relate  what  it  provides  to  the  history  of 
the  first  amendment.  So  I  take  a  mo- 
ment to  read  it : 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof,  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Oovernment  for  a  redress  of 
grievances. 

Let  us  get  this  point  clear:  The  whole 
question  of  sepmration  of  church  and 
State  stems  from  these  words  in  the  flrst 
amendment: 

Congress  shall  msike  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  <x  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof. 

But  we  need  to  keep  in  mind  the  facts 
which  existed  in  our  country,  the  con- 
troversy which  was  waged  in  our  coun- 
try, that  caused  the  adoption  of  the  first 
amendment  That  is  why  it  is  so  im- 
portant that  we  get  back  to  the  views 
of  our  Constitutional  P.ithers  We  need 
to  remember  that  at  the  time  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted  theie  were,  if  my 
recollection  is  correct,  nine  States  which 
had  State  churches 

In  other  words,  the  fiist  amendment 
was  really  the  result  of  a  controversy 
which  was  waged  in  this  land  at  the  time 
of  the  birth  of  the  Republic,  when  there 
was  strong  opposition  to  the  establisli- 
ment  by  law  of  a  state  church. 

That  Ls  not  suiprisinp.  because  all 
of  us  know  that  a  great  religious  con- 
troversy had  been  wacrrd  for  a  long  time 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  that 
some  of  our  forefather."^  left  Great  Brit- 
ain because  of  the  .so-called  state-church 
issue.  They  were  in  revolt  against  stale 
religious  authoritarianism. 

So  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  the 
colonial  days  there  was  great  contro- 
versy over  the  issue  of  whether  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  saiiction — as 
some  States  already  had  done — a  na- 
tional church.  Therefore,  th*^  Found- 
ing Fathers  wrote  this  provision  Into  the 
Constitution.     1  believe  it  is  about  as 


clear  a  provision  as  could  be  wruien,  in 
bearing  on  this  controversy ; 

C  nKresf-  shall  make  no  law  resp>ectlng  an 
esiiib.ibhmeni  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
Uee  exercise  thereof. 

When  I  read  various  articles  wliich 
quote  Madison,  Jefferson,  and  others  of 
that  day.  I  am  always  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why  the  articles  do  not  include  a 
di.cussion  of  this  very  controversy, 
which  was  waged  over  the  estabh'^^h- 
mcnt  of  state  churches.  As  we  read  the 
great  language  of  Justice  Douglas  in  the 
decisions  to  which  I  have  ju.sl  now  re- 
ferred. I  believe  it  most  important  that 
we  realize  that  he  had  clearly  m  mind 
the  hustoric  basis  for  the  first  amt-nd- 
ment. 

CrNntAL    WELFARE    AT    ISSfK 

To  provide  for  the  general  welfare  is 
one  of  the  principal  duties  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment.  Thai  does  not  mean 
that  in  promoting  the  general  we. fare  of 
the  r>eople,  we  may  deal  only  with  public 
agencies  in  Federal,  State,  or  local  pov- 
emments.  On  the  contrary,  as  we  al- 
ready have  done  time  and  time  and  time 
again,  we  as  a  Congress  have  the  obliga- 
tion to  deal  with  private  agency  ways, 
means,  and  methods  which  will  promote 
the  gen'^ral  welfare  within  thr-  frame- 
work of  our  constitutional  guarantees 
Congress  did  that  in  the  Hill-Burton  Act 
and  in  many  other  acts  which  were  of 
some  assistance  to  tlie  church  or  private 
agencies;  and  I  propose  that  the  same 
prmciple  now  be  extended  by  way  of  the 
granting  of  loans  to  private  schools,  to 
provide  clas.srooms  for  the  boys  and 
girls  who  attend  those  schools. 

As  I  have  said  many  times,  as  we  pa.«s 
judgment  on  these  legislative  proposals, 
I  shall  never  take  my  eyes  off  the  boys 
and  girls.  We  should  constantly  a.'^k 
whether  the  purpose  of  the  particular 
bill  is  to  help  the  boys  and  girls,  and 
whether  the  money  proposed  to  be  pro- 
vided is  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
boys  and  girls.  On  that  basis  we  justify 
the  science  facility  program,  the  school - 
lunch  program,  the  health  program,  the 
textbook  program,  the  school-bus  pro- 
gram, the  dormitory  procram.  and  all  the 
other  procrams  I  have  cited  this  after- 
noon as  precedents  in  support  of  the 
principle  of  my  amendment. 

Encouragement  to  the  private  schools 
of  the  Nation  in  their  role  of  educating 
approximately  15  percent  of  our  young 
people  should  be  a  part  of  the  general 
aid-to-oducation  bill.  Under  my  amend- 
ment, no  grant  or  subsidy  will  go  to 
them:  but  the  "high  and  imprecnable 
wall  of  separation  between  church  and 
state,"  as  it  has  been  called  by  Justice 
Black,  does  not  preclude  the  Govern- 
ment from  cooperating  with  church - 
sponsored  activities  which  are  in  fur- 
therance of  the  general  welfare. 

My  loan  proixwal  stays  clear  of  the 
statement  by  Justice  Doualas  in  the 
Zorach  case—  namely,  that  "government 
may  not  finance  religious  groups"  nor 
prefer  one  religious  group  to  another. 

In  providing  for  the  education  of  our 
servicemen  after  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  war,  the  Federal  Government 
paid  their  tuition,  so  the  Nation's  col- 
leges and  universities,  public,  private, 
and  sectarian,  could  do  that  job.    That 


w  Hfc  not  a  matter  of  supporting  or  fi:uiiiC- 
ing  religions;  it  was  a  matter  of  edu- 
cating the  young  people 

The  need  for  that  is  the  same  as  the 
need  dealt  with  in  the  amendment  which 
I  have  offered  thi.<:  afternoon.  It  is  the 
same  as  the  need  which  m  my  amend- 
ment we  seek  to  meet. 

Because  I  recognize  the  existence  of 
strong  feelings  on  the  part  of  some 
groups  of  Americans  m  repard  to  this 
matter — feelings  m  opposition  to  the 
conviction  I  personally  hold  in  regard  to 
:t — I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  m 
connection  w,th  my  remarks,  a  letter 
which  I  have  received  from  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Unitarian  Fellowship  for  So- 
cial Justice.  I  btlieve  it  would  be  most 
uniair  of  me  to  make  the  argument 
wiiich  I  make  here  this  afternoon  and 
not  make  clear,  for  the  REcoRr.  that  this 
eroup  of  very  sincere  and  dedicated  peo- 
ple who  do  not  .share  my  point  of  view 
m  regard  to  tiiiS  matter  is  opposed  to 
my  amendment.  1  herefore.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter  and  the  ac- 
cumpanyinp  resolution  be  printed  at  this 
point  m  the  Record,  in  connection  with 
my  remarks. 

There  being   no  objection,  the  letter 
and   the  resolution  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Unitarian    Fellowship 

rcR  Social  Justice. 
U'a'hJripton,  D.C..  February  3,  1960. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
ScTi-aff  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  At  the  meeting  of 
the  legislative  committee  ci  the  Unltarlrin 
Fellowship  fur  Social  Justice  held  this  morn- 
ing, the  followir.e  resoiution  was  pfis&ed  . 

"The  Morse  amendment  to  the  6ch.x>l  con- 
struction bill  violates  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
.stitutlon  because  It  would  use  the  Govern- 
ment's financial  facilities  to  aid  religious 
schools,  at  the  level  of  compulsory  schciol 
attendance.  The  Government  has  never  be- 
fore gone  so  far  in  the  directicn  o'  aid  to 
parochial  schools,  and  we  believe  that  this 
creates  a  dangerous  precedent.  L<jians  am 
easily  lead  to  grants,  and  sewn  the  taxpayers 
may  be  a.«iked  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  sec- 
tarian schools. 

■  .More  than  90  percent  of  the  pupils  at- 
tending such  schools  in  America  are  in 
Catholic  parixrhial  schools.  Since  the  Cath- 
olic bishops  want  full  public  support  for 
such  schools,  any  move  In  that  direction 
should  be  resisted  by  citizens  who  believe  in 
the  .American  tradition  of  church-state  sepa- 
ration. 

"We  also  believe  that  this  amendment  is 
daneerous  be<:ause  it  may  provide  an  opei:- 
ing  wediie  lor  segregationists  to  obtain  pub- 
lic money  for  private,  segregated  schx'ls  m 
the  Sotith.  If  S  uthern  S'ates  abolish  their 
public  school  syFtem.':.  they  mL'.pht  secure 
some  Federal  loans  for  private  schcK^ls 
through  this  aniendment 

Coming  at  this  moment  this  raises  a  dl- 
visi\e  church-state  issue  ana  a  divisive  race 
Lssue.  We  hope  that  you  and  your  associates 
will  be  persuaded  to  withdraw  it  in  the  name 
of  civil  rights  and  the  separation  of  church 
and  state." 

■V^'e    are    seridinp   copies    of    this    letter    to 
yo-or  fellow  Senators  who  joined  yoU  In  this 
amendment  and  to  the  press. 
Sincerely, 

MrRiEL  A    Davies, 
Mrs  A  Powel!  Davies.  President. 
Ernest    O    Sommerftld, 
Rev    Ernest  O   Sommerfeld, 
Chairmcr. ,  Lcg:!:lat:i'e  Comrmttec. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  of  course 
as  we  read  the  letter  and  the  resolution, 
in  light  of  the  argument  I  have  already 
made,  it  is  clear  that  I  do  not  share  their 
opinion  that  loans  to  be  repaid  to  the 
American  taxpayers  with  interest,  and 
with  no  subsidy,  for  the  construction  of 
private,  nonprofit  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  do  not  constitute  'aid 
to  religious  schools"  which  falls  under 
the  proscription  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  If  I  believed  it  was 
unconstitutional,  my  colleagues  may  be 
sure  that  I  would  not  be  offering  or  .sup- 
porting this  amendment. 

TKXMS    OF    AMENDMENT 

In  conclusion,  I  point  out  that  the 
definition  of  school  facilities  for  which 
loans  may  be  made  under  my  amend- 
ment Is  the  same  as  the  definition  which 
is  applied,  to  the  public-school  grants  in 
Senate  bill  8 — namely,  the  term  "school 
facilities"  means  classrooms  and  related 
facilities,  includine:  furniture,  instruc- 
tional materials  other  than  textbooks. 
equipment,  machinery,  and  facilities 
necessary  and  appropriate  for  .school 
purposes  for  education.  It  specifically 
excludes  "athletic  stadium.s.  or  structures 
or  facilities  intended  primarily  for 
events  such  as  athletic  exhibitions,  con- 
tests, or  games,  for  which  admission  is 
to  be  charged  to  the  general  public  " 

In  other  words,  the  educational  facili- 
ties for  which  private  school  loaa.>  are 
authorized  are  the  same  as  the  ones 
for  which  grants  are  piovided  to  the 
public  schools 

I  also  point  out  that  the  a.s,surance.s 
that  construction  will  take  place  under 
the  conditions  provided  in  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  are  required  for  these  loans. 
as  in  the  ca.se  of  grants  for  public 
schools. 

Mr.  Pi'esident.  in  support  of  tb.e  le^al 
argument  I  have  made  this  afternoon  in 
regard  to  the  McCollum  ca.se  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Uruversitv  of  Pitts- 
burgh Law  Review,  volume  XII.  page  154 
The  article  was  written  by  my  veiT  able 
administrative  a&sistani.  Mr.  Berg,  of 
whom  I  am  very  proud  The  article 
was  written  in  1950.  at  the  time  when 
Mr.  Berg  was  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Colorado  Law  School  Th^^ 
article  contains  a  very  interestmL;  anal- 
ysis of  the  McCollum  case. 

So  I  ask  unanimous  consent — without 
taking  time  to  read  excerpts  from  the 
article — that  certain  excerpts  from  Mr 
Berg's  article  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  be- 
cause they  veiT  effectively  and  in  veiT 
scholarly  fashion  buttress  the  letcal  ar- 
giunent  I  have  made  this  afternoor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpts from  the  article  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows 

(Frcm    the    Universiiy    of    Pittsburgh     Lhw 
Review' 

Book     Revikw:     '-Religion     and     Education 
Under     the     Constitution  '       Bt     J.     M 

ON  KILL 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  doe.>; 
not  command  the  sep.iration  of  rhir  :.  .md 
state      Nevertheles-s,       M.-        Justice       Black. 


speaking  for  a  majority  of  the  US  Supreme 
Court  in  the  much -discussed  McCollum 
case,  announced  that  "the  first  amendment 
has  erected  a  wall  between  church  and  state 
which  must  be  kept  high  and  Impreg- 
nable.'"' In  the  same  case,  Mr  Justice 
Frankfurter  referred  to  a  'con-stitutlonal 
principle  requiring  separation  of  church  and 
state."'  In  his  recent  book,  O'Neill  chal- 
lenges these  broad  pronouncements,  dus- 
agrees  with  the  reasoning  of  the  Court  m 
the  McCoi;um  case  and  subb':antui  res  his 
position    by    ,t    thorough    documentation 

The  facts  of  the  McCollum  case  are  rela- 
tively simple  Memt>ers  of  the  Jewish. 
Protestant  aJid  Roman  Catholic  fai'hs 
formed  the  ChHmpalgn  Council  on  Relljflons 
Educatlor.  The  council,  with  the  consent 
of  school  authorities,  conducted  classes  in 
religious  education  for  public  sch^Kil  chil- 
dren of  Champmga  111.,  on  released  'Ime  in 
pubUf"  school  room.s  These  classe.s  were  not 
compulsory  Attendance  was  permitted 
only  upon  written  con.nent  of  the  parents 
Mrs.  McCoUiun.  a  parent  of  a  child  attend- 
ing one  oi  the  public  elenientary  schools  of 
Champa iii;u.  .ittacked  this  program  in  the 
State  r  i.ris  ^he  failed  at  that  level,  but 
the  Suprruif-  C'Urt  of  the  United  States. 
vi-lth  oiilv  '•'•■(■  disj^ent  found  the  plan  un- 
constitiirion  li  ■  -K  majority  of  the  Court 
relvine'  up<")n  fiu'.i  1:1  a  rleciston  handed 
down  J  years  earlier  lu  erfect  decided  that 
the  released  tune  plan  amounted  to  a  State 
law  '  res}>ectlng  an  establishment  of  reU- 
^lui.  '  in  violation  of  the  first  amendment, 
the  prohibitions  of  which  the  Court  found 
applicable  to  the  States  under  the  14th 
amendment." 

The  consTlTutlonal  prohibition  against  a 
law  re.spectlng  an  establishment  of  religion 
has  been  con.'strued  by  the  Stipreme  Court 
to  mean  "Neither  a  State  nor  the  Federal 
Government  can  set  up  a  church  Neither 
can  pass  laws  which  aid  one  relielon,  aid 
all  religions,  or  prefer  one  religion  over 
i;iother,  and  that  "In  the  words  of  Jeffer- 
son, the  clause  was  intended  to  erect  'a  wall 
of  separation  between  church  and  state  '  "  ■ 
O'Neill  demonstrates  that  a  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  defining  the  establish- 
ment clause  in  such  sweeping  terms  and  in 
making  It  applicable  to  the  faru  of  the 
McCollum  case  apparently  did  not  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  evils  that  the  clause 
sought  to  eliminate 

One  who  sttidies  the  materials  collected  by 
O  Nelll  win  find  ample  support  for  the  pro- 
oos'tion  that  the  establishment  clause  of  the 
first  amendment  was  designed  to  make 
doubly  certain  that  the  Federal  Governmeni 
snovild  never  establish  a  national  church. 
.\s  O  NeiU  says:  "My  thesis  Is  that  the  words 
establishment  of  religion'  meant  to  Madlaon, 
Jefferson,  the  members  of  the  First  Congreas, 
the  historians,  the  legal  scholars,  and  sub- 
stantia!! v  a'.!  Americans  who  were  at  all 
familiar  with  the  Constitution  until  very  re- 
cent years,  a  formal,  legal  union  of  a  single 
church  or  religion  with  government,  giving 
the  one  church  or  religion  an  exclusive  posi- 
tion of  fwwer  and  favor  over  all  other 
churches  or  denominations."  ' 

Recently  the  US.  Sxipreme  Court  gave  a 
fairly  good  indication  of  the  canons  of  con- 
struction it  would  follow  in  determining  the 
meaning  of  "an  establishment  of  religion." 


'  nilnols  ex  re]    .U.C'o//um  v.  Board  0/  Edu- 
cation (333  US   203  (  1948)  ). 
•■Id    at  212 
'Ibid 

*  Reed,  J  .  dissenting 

*  Everson  v    Board  of  Education   (330  US 
1   f 1947)  ), 

*  Illinois  ex  rel   McCollum  v  Board  0/  Edu- 
eation  (333  US    203,  210  (1948)  ). 

■  Id    at  210    211. 
'P    56. 


In  ttiP  Emerson  •  ca.se  tlie  Court  speaking 
through  Mr  Jvj.stice  Bla'^k,  observed  that  it 
has  long  roii.strned  that  claiise  In  light  ol 
Its  hi.storv  and  the  evils  It  was  designed  f'>r- 
ever  to  suppress  '*  .Shortly  thereafter  in 
the  Adamson  case  Mr  Justice  Frankfurter 
stated  that  ■•  •  •  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  should  be  read  in  a  sense  ni<>.«;t 
obvious  to  the  common  understanding  at 
the  time  of  Its  adoption"  •  •  •""  In  view 
of  these  pronouncements,  Mr  Justice  Blark 
could  hardly  have  applied  a  different  rule  ol 
construction  in  interpreting  a  constitutional 
provision  in  the  McCollum  case  It  is  true 
that  the  Court  has  often  construed  'ex- 
panding '  concepts,  such  as  those  of  inter- 
state commerce  and  general  welfare  lii  light 
of  modern  conditions  But  It  is  highly  im- 
probable that  the  Court  would  state  speciri- 
cally  that  a  stable  concept,  sucli  as  the  con- 
stitutional prohibition  against  a  law  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion  should 
have  a  present-day  meaning  different  Irom 
that  which  prevailed  when  tlie  first  amend- 
ment W818  adopted 

O  NelllB  book  makes  it  quite  evident  tiiat 
Uie  Supreme  Court,  in  spite  of  the  rules  of 
construction  quoted  above,  attributed  to  the 
establishment  clause  a  meaning  vastly  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  it  was  Intended  to 
have  "In  light  of  its  history  and  the  evtl.s  It 
was  designed  forever  to  suppress  '  .^ffe^ 
reading  this  book  one  Is  tempted  to  ajjree 
with  Mr  Justice  Jackson's  frank  suggestion 
that  the  Court  decided  the  McCollum  case 
upon  the  basis  of  Its  prepossessions  '- 

O'Neill  lists  many  of  the  evils  attendant 
upon  an  establishment  of  religion  •  For 
example  it  was  not  uncommon  to  find  that 
important  civil  rights,  such  as  those  of  hold- 
ing public  office,  participating  in  Jury  serv- 
ice, and  giving  testimony  in  court  were 
reserved  to  memfc>ers  in  good  standing  in  the 
e«tablished  church  There  were  nine  estab- 
lished churches — all  Protestant — In  the 
Original  Colonies,  and  not  until  1833  was  the 
last  of  these  disestablished  "  In  view  of  the 
extent  of  establlshnfient  In  this  county  at  the 
time  of  the  first  amendment  and  the  se- 
rlouaneas  of  its  infringement  of  human 
liberties.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  facts  of  his- 
tory support  O'Neill's  conclusion  that  the 
object  of  the  establishment  clause  was  the 
prevention  of  this  Intolerable  slttuiUon  at 
the  Federal  level. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  relied  heavily 
upon  the  writings  of  Jefferson  and  Madison 
in  construing  the  establishment  clause'* 
Thoee  who  Insist  that  the  Supreme  Court 
correctly  Interpreted  Jefferson's  and  Madi- 
son's points  of  view  In  this  respect  will  find 
little  comfort  In  what  O'Neill  has  to  say 
In   two  chapters  devoted   to  a  study  of  the 


•  Everaon  v  Board  of  Education  (390  VS.  I 
I  1947 »  ». 

"Id.  at  14 

"  Adamson  v.  Calilomia  (332  US  46  63 
(1947) ). 

^  Illinois  ex  rel  McCollum  v  Board  of 
Education  (333  US  203  238  (1948)1  It 
should  be  observed  that  Justice  Reed,  dis- 
senting, said:  "The  phrase  'an  establishment 
of  religion'  may  have  been  Intended  by  Con- 
gress to  be  aimed  only  at  a  state  church 
•  •  •  Passing  years,  however,  have  brought 
about  acceptance  of  a  broader  meaning  " 
Id  at  244. 

"Pp.  24-25.  192-194  Mr  Justice  Black's 
opinion  In  the  Everson  case  also  lists  many 
of  the  evils  of  an  eetabllshment  of  religion. 
EvevMon  V.  Board  of  Education  (330  U.S.  1, 
9   (1047) ). 

"P    25. 

'■See  Ever.ion  »  Board  of  Education  (330 
US.  1.  11-13  (1947)  ):  Id  at  31-41  (Rutledge. 
J.  dissenting):  lllincfis  ex  rel.  McCollum  », 
Board  of  Education  (333  US  303,  214 
(1948))    iFrnnkfurter.   J,   concurring). 
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attitudes,  actions,  and  writings  of  these  two 
great  8t.*tesmen  on  the  8Ubjc-<.-t  of  religion, 
OHeill  finds  that  neither  advocated  com- 
plete se  jaration  of  church  and  state  as  that 
concept  was  defined  in  the  McCollum  case." 
Of  cour -e,  if  one  wishes  to  single  out  a  sen- 
tence or  paragraph  WTltten  by  either  of  tl.ese 
men.  he  may  claim  that  he  has  found  sup- 
port for  the  Supreme  Court's  broad  interpre- 
tation of  the  establishment  clause  How- 
ever, an.'  such  isolated  statements  of  Jeffer- 
son or  Vladison  become  inslgnlflcaut  when 
compared  with  the  entirety  of  their  works 
and  actions. 

O'Neill  shows  that  the  mu'^h-quoted 
metaphtr,  "a  wall  of  separation  between 
church  .  nd  state,  '  found  in  JefTerson's  letter 
to  the  iaptlsts  of  Dan  bury  reflected  di.'vap- 
proval  of  any  "formal  legal  union  between 
one    religion    and    the    government  The 

author  also  coUectfc  for  us  convincing  evi- 
dence tl.at  neither  Jefferson,  the  citizen  nor 
Jefferson,  the  President,  was  an  exponent  of 
the  idet  of  complete  separation  of  church 
and  stale." 

The  c.iapter  on  Madi.sor,  briiigs  Into  clear 
light  significant  public  nuinifestations  of 
that  gre^t  American  upoii  the  subject  f  re- 
ligion." From  these  it  is  evident  that  Madi- 
son, too.  feared  and  fought  the  establish- 
ment of  a  religion  by  government  but  tJ.at 
in  his  public  life  he  did  not  espouse  tl.e 
cause  of  absolute  separation  of  church  and 
state. 

Other  useful  guides  for  ascertaining  the 
meaning  of  the  eetabllshment  clause  are  dis- 
cussed hy  O'Neill  For  example  he  men- 
tions m»ny  acts  of  Congress  wi.i'^h  inferen- 
tlally  inAOlve  Congress'  interpretation  of  that 
clause.  These  substantiate  las  theory  that 
an  "establishment  of  re.'.^fion  '  means  and 
has  always  meant  to  CTont^ress    only  a  single. 


"Chs  5  and  6. 

"At  '.he  time  this  letter  was  written 
(1802)  trie  Baptists  were  experiencing  an  es- 
tabllahnieni  of  the  Congregational  Church 
in  Conn.ictlcut  ( p.  83 ) . 

"Pp.  76-86.  Among  other  items,  O'Neill 
brings  out  these  Important  facts : 

(1)  Jefferson  advocated  the  use  of  public 
funds  Ir.  Virginia  for  a  school  of  theology 
(p.  76). 

(2)  Jefferson  recommended  that  a  room  at 
the  Unl\  ersity  of  Virginia  be  used  for  re- 
ligious worship  (p  206). 

(3)  Tl.e  four  key  provisions  of  Jeffer6on"s 
bill  for  establishment  of  religious  freedom  In 
Virginia  were  aimed  at  the  evils  of  an  estab- 
lished state  religion  (pp.  275-277).  These 
four  provisions  are  now  found  In  Va  Code 
Ann  .  sec   34  ( 1942). 

(4)  Af  PresidenV  Jefferson  used  public 
funds  for  chaplains  In  the  Army  and  Navy 
and  signed  an  Indian  treaty  requiring  pay- 
ment of  public  funds  for  the  salary  of  a 
Catholic  missionary  priest  (pp    77,  116-117). 

"•Pp.  H7-107,  O'Neill  mentions  such  facts 
U   these   concerning   Madlson"s   position: 

(1)  Midison  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
grewloniil  Joint  committee  that  Instituted 
the  chaplain  system  in  Congress  pp.  99- 
100). 

(2)  Tluxjughout  Madison's  term  as  Presi- 
dent public  funds  were  used  to  provide 
chaplain.!  for  the  Army  and  Navy  (p    102). 

(3)  During  Madison's  administration, 
public  funds  were  used  for  religious  purposes 
on  the  I  idlan  reservations   (p.  102). 

(4)  Ml  dlson's  original  draft  of  the  portion 
of  the  proposed  first  amendment  dealing 
with  an  establishment  of  religion  read: 
"Nor  shall  any  national  religion  be  estab- 
JUhed"  (p.  103), 

(6)  The  Memorial  and  Remonstrance  was 
a  protest  against  making  the  Christian  re- 
ligion the  establUhed  religion  of  Virginia 
(PP  88^;»), 


formal.  monop>oUstic  union  of  one  religion 
with  the   Federal  Government.""" 

Another  Important  guide  to  the  meaning 
of  the  establishment  clause  Is  the  Interpreta- 
tion placed  upon  it  by  recognised  constitu- 
tional law  authorities.  His  quotations- from 
eminent  WTiters  in  this  field  show  that  the 
•Supreme  Court  has  deviated  far  from  the 
time-honored  interpretation  of  the  establish- 
ment clause/' 

Chapter  10  has  a  discussion  of  the  14th 
amendment  and  Us  application  to  the  facts 
of  the  McCollum  case  O'Neill  says  that  the 
view  adopted  by  a  minority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  m  ihe  Adamsun  case  =- — that  the  14th 
amendment  makes  the  Bill  of  Rights  applica- 
ble in  \c  \c.  to  the  .^lates — "is  an  essential  part 
of  anv  po.s*.;ble  theory  of  the  constitutional 
validity  "  of  the  McCollum  decision."  I  do 
not  think  this  conclusion  necessarily  foUows. 
In  the  McCollum  case  the  Covirt  merely  de- 
cided that  the  provision  of  the  first  amend- 
ment which  prohibits  any  law  reEpecliUK  an 
establishment  of  religion  is  applied  to  tlic 
States  via  the  14th  amendment  -' 

I  agree  with  O'Neill  s  c oncliision  that  the 
Supreme  Court  erroiieously  enlarged  the 
meaning  of  the  establishment  clause  so  a*  to 
make  it*  prohibition  cover  the  facts  of  the 
McCollum  caae.» 


*•  P.  109,  Illustrative  iire  these 

(1)  Congress  has  elected  House  aud  Sen- 
ate chaplains  as  salaried  officers  since  1790 
(pp.  110-111). 

(2)  Since  the  First  Congress,  provision  has 
been  made  for  Army  and  Na^-v  chaplains  fp 
111). 

(3)  Under  the  OI  bill  of  rightii.  public 
funds  are  paid  to  religious  schools  and  col- 
leges (p. 120) . 

(4 1  Federal  funds  are  paid  to  religious 
schools  for  the  care  of  Indian  children  tp 
120). 

(5)  Shortly  after  the  McCollum  decision 
was  handed  down.  Congress  appropriated 
»500.(XX)  to  erect  a  chapel  for  rejigious  wor- 
ship at  the  US  Merchant  Martne  Academv 
(p. 120). 

='  Pp  62-66.  The  author  cites  these  W(MJcs: 
"Story's  Commentaries,"  sees  1873  1874  1877 
(5th  ed.  1891):  Cooley,  ■Constitutional 
LimlUtlons."  584  (4th  ed  1878i:  Corwm. 
"The  Constitution — What  It  Means  TcKlav," 
154  (9th  ed    1947). 

Not  listed  bv  O'Neill,  but  also  imporuuit 
are  Cooley.  "Constitutional  Law."  259  (4th 
ed.  1931);  Black,  "Constitutional  Law,"  518 
(4th  ed,  1927):  Willoughby,  "Constitutional 
Law  "  sec,  723  (2d  ed.  1929). 

^Adamson  v.  California  (332  US  46 
(1947)).  In  this  case  a  majority  of  the 
Court,  speaking  through  Mr  Justice  Reed 
followed  the  view  that  only  the  pro\isionfi  ol 
the  Bill  of  Rights  that  are  ""implicit  in  the 
concept  of  ordered  liberty"  are  secure  from 
Slate  Interference  under  the  due  pr>>ces.'- 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment.  A  minority 
of  the  Court  agreed  with  Justice  Black  In 
his  dissenting  opinion  he  took  the  i>i.)sition 
that  the  14th  amendment  made  the  Bill  of 
Rights  applicable  to  the  States. 

"-'P  161. 

'*  However,  a  dictum  in  the  Court"s  opinion 
Indicates  that  the  1st  amendment  is  made 
applicable  to  the  Stotes  by  the  14th 

"  "'In  all  of  the  discussion  in  Cougres.-  .ip- 
parently  no  one  had  In  mind  a  change  that 
would  have  any  effect  at  all  on  any  question 
of  religion  or  religious  education  TTiis  is 
not  surprising  when  one  considers  that  In 
the  first  century  after  the  adoption  ol  the 
Bill  of  Rights  we  find  no  evidence  either  in 
public  discussion  or  legislative  debate  that 
anyone  thought  "an  establishment  of  reli- 
gion" meant  anything  other  than  what  it  had 
meant  to  Jefferson.  Madison,  and  the  men 
who  wrote,  adopted,  and  ratified  the  first 
amendment"  (p.  160).  See  also  pp  16.3  ifiB, 
185-186. 


NO    HUBTiairUGE    INTENDED 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
turn  now  to  nvy  amendment  to  the 
axnendment,  which  I  want  to  discuss 
briefly.  It  deals  with  a  problem  that  I 
do  not  think  we  should  ignore.  That  is 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  my 
amendment,  if  it  should  become  the  law, 
could  be  used  as  a  form  of  subterfuge 
for  undercutting  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions in  regard  to  nonsegregation  in 
public  schools. 

Mr  I>resident,  I  have  a  very  brief  ar- 
gument to  make  in  support  of  my  amend- 
ment, but  I  am  going  to  read  the  amend- 
ment and  then  send  it  to  the  desk.  On 
page  4,  line  4.  after  the  period,  I  pro- 
po.'^e  to  insert  a  new  sentence,  as  follows: 

In  making  loans  within  any  State  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section,"  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  give  priority  to  applicants  pro- 
posing to  construct  school  facilities  in  area* 
where  the  public  schools  are  in  operation. 

I  want  to  make  mj-  argument  on  the 
amendment  before  I  offer  it. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  "^ 

Mr  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  want  to  inter- 
rupt the  Senator's  very  cogent  and  per- 
suasive argument,  but  I  wish  to  say  I 
am  very  happy  to  join  with  the  Senator 
m  .'support  of  his  proposal. 

Mr.  MOFISE.  I  am  very  proud  to  have 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  join  me. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  making  a  veiy  important  and 
scholarly  speech  on  this  problem.  I  said 
this  earlier  today  concerning  the  Mon- 
roney -Clark  substitute,  and  it  seems  im- 
portant to  point  it  out  again:  Neither 
the  committ.ee  bill  nor  the  Monroney- 
Claik  amendment  makes  any  provision 
for  private  schools,  which  are  educating 
15  percent  of  all  the  schoolchildren  in 
America. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  agree  with 
me  that  there  15  another  factor  we  should 
make  note  of  here,  and  that  is  the  ex- 
pense which  the  parents  of  those  chil- 
dren carry.  They  not  only  i>ay  their 
share  in  taxes  to  support  the  public 
.schools,  which  is  proper  and  right,  but 
they  also  pay  the  expenses  of  their  own 
children  in  private  schcKsls. 

Tlie  third  point  on  which  I  commend 
the  Senator  is  his  having  brought  up  and 
made  clear  to  all  the  fact  that  the  private 
.scho<3ls  are  not  seeking  any  grants. 
They  seek  only  interest-bearing  loans. 
I  think  this  amendment  offers  a  great 
oppoitunity  for  an  investment  in  edu- 
cation in  the  Unit.ed  States,  an  invest- 
ment that  will  reap  not  only  a  return 
of  interest  and  the  money  loaned,  but. 
.more  importantly,  ^reat  and  continump 
divid'^nds  m  the  talents  and  aptitudes 
of  the  young  people  who  are  coming 
along  in  this  country,  and  who  will  con- 
tinue to  come  along.  It  is  really  an  m- 
ve.'^tment  in  the  future  of  our  Nation. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  say  I  am  vei-y 
proud  to  be  associated  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  in  of- 
ferint:  this  amendment;  and  I  expre.ss,  I 
am  sure,  the  attitude  of  a  great  many 
people  when  I  .say  we  have  reason  to  be 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
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his  scholarly  exposition  this  afternoon 
and  for  his  fairness,  his  courage,  his 
sense  of  justice,  and  his  ability  to  see 
the  issue  clearly  as  one  of  national  inter- 
est. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  CcHonecticut,  who  is  a 
great  lawyer,  with  a  brilliant  legal  rec- 
ord. I  particularly  appreciate  his  eval- 
uation of  the  argTiment  I  have  sought  to 
make. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  law  is  clear- 
ly on  my  side  so  far  as  the  constitu- 
tionality of  my  proposal  is  concerned,  or 
I  would  not  be  offering  it.  I  am  .satis- 
fied that  the  public  interest  is  on  my  side, 
because  the  boys  and  girls  who  t^o  to 
private  schools  are  entitled,  it  seems  to 
me,  to  the  kind  of  facilities  that  are  nec- 
essary in  order  to  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  get  a  good  education.  Our 
amendment  seeks  to  provide  for  them. 
on  a  loan  basis,  the  same  adequate  fa- 
cilities we  seek  to  get  for  public  school 
students  on  a  grant  basis 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  Ls  .so 
right  when  he  points  out  the  great  con- 
tribution that  the  parents  of  private 
school  students  really  make  to  the  public 
school  interests  I  have  u.sed  the  figure 
in  my  arsrument  thi.s  afternoon,  but  it 
needs  to  be  used  over  and  over  a.''a'n,  be- 
cause it  is  a  tetlin?  one 

They  contribute,  really.  SI, 185  million 
to  the  taxpayers  of  the  counir>',  because 
if  these  boys  and  girls  were  not  m  pri- 
vate schools,  that  anr^vint  of  money 
would  have  to  be  spent  in  public  schools 
for  them.  In  fact,  that  is  the  minimum 
amount.  It  might  be  hii?her  than  that. 
because  of  the  resultine,'  problem."^  of 
congestion  and  administrative  difiRcul- 
ties  that  would  be  chafed  in  the  publ"" 
school  system  if  all  these  boys  and  ?.rU 
all  at  once  walked  into  the  front  do<:)rs 
of  our  public  schools,  including,'  ihe  ^reat 
increase  in  teachers'  salaries  which  would 
be  required  because  of  the  additional 
number  of  teachers  that  would  have  to 
be  hired.  I  think  the  amount  would  be 
much  more  than  $1,185  million 

That  amount  of  money  would  have  to 
come  out  of  the  public  cofTers  :o  meet  the 
educational  needs  that  wo'.jld  be  crea'^'Hi 
by  the  admission  into  public  schwils  of 
all  the  students  no'.v  in  private  .school'; 

May  I  say  also  I  th  nk  theie  would  be 
another  costly  result.  Because  of  all  the 
difficulty  that  would  be  created  by  the 
additional  number  in  public  .schools  un- 
equipped to  meet  their  educational  needs, 
there  would  be  a  ereat  educational  loss 
to  America  There  would  be  many  a 
brain  that  would  not  be  developed  to  its 
maximum  potential 

Mr  F*resident.  if  you  want  to  be  pc •- 
fectly  economicallv  selfish  about  this 
question,  you  and  I  lose,  in  terms  of  na- 
tional wealth,  every  time  the  potential 
brainpower  of  an  American  boy  or  sul 
i.s  not  developed  to  Its  maximum  extent 
So.  Mr  President,  I  do  not  care  how  you 
look  at  this  problem.  I  do  not  see  how 
you  can  escap>e  the  foi'ce  of  the  argument 
that  we  have  an  obligation  to  make 
money  available,  on  a  loan  ba.»ii;.  to  give 
these  boys  and  girls  a  fair  opportunity 
for  an  ade  .u-ite  educaUTn. 


Nothing  has  been  said  but  I  w:!l  men- 
tion it  in  passing,  because  to  me  it  is  the 
controlling  argument,  about  our  moial 
obligation  We  are  a  great  people  We 
tiklk  about  our  dedication  to  moral 
rilues.  Mr  President,  do  you  know  of 
anything  more  valuable  than  the  po- 
tential of  a  little  grade  .■school  boy  or  girl 
m  America?  Do  you  know  of  .anything 
rr.ore  precious  or  priceless? 

If  you  just  look  at  the  que.->tiun  f:um 
tiie  moral  standpoint,  our  duty,  as  peo- 
p.e  who  believe  in  moral  values,  is  to  be 
unselfish,  willing  to  .sacrifice,  if  neces- 
s<iry,  cer^a:n'v  willin:"  to  make  .some  loan 
rr.oney  ava-lable  to  give  boys  .".nd  sirls 
ai  educat.unal  opportunity  that  they 
•.\ould  not  enjoy  to  their  fullest  poten- 
t.al  if  we  did  nci  follow  such  a  course 
o:  action  as  I  propose  this  afternoon. 

Wh^'h^r  met  on  the  legal  argument, 
oi  th*"  fconomic  argument,  or  on  the 
moral  argument.  I  am  satisfied  that  our 
.amendment  Ls  correct. 

Mr  President,  many  Senators  wanted 
nie  not  to  offer  the  amendment.  I  am 
oTering  it  because  I  think  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  my  country  and  I  think  we 
0  jsht  to  asrree  to  it  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  I  turn  now  to  a  very 
brief  discussion  ot  the  amendment  to 
the  am'^ndm'i'nt  which  I  am  about  to 
offer  I  off'u  It  on  my  own  responsi- 
bility. 

On  page  4,  line  4,  after  the  period  in- 
sert the  following  new  sentence: 

In  making  loans  within  any  State  under 
'he  pruvisiona  of  this  section,  the  Commls- 
.s.oner  .shall  give  priority  to  applicants  pro- 
fosin?  to  construct  school  facilities  In  areas 
V  here    the    public    schools    are   In    operation. 

My  artiument  for  the  amendment  is 
■. ery  brief,  as  follows: 

Some  Lssue  has  been  made,  and  it  Is 
cne  I  have  thought  about  a  great  deal 
ceforp  rifff^ring  this  amendment,  of  the 
cues'. ^.11  of  Federal  support  of  some 
ki.nd  going  to  private  schools  which  are 
racially  segregated. 

CONCSESS    HAS    ICNOKKD    SBCmWSATION    QUKSTlOJf 

Of  course,  that  whole  matter  is  ig- 
nored in  the  pending  bill.  Under  S.  8. 
funds  for  con.■^tructlon  would  be  assigned 
t  )  State  public  schools  which  continue 
to  be  .seeregatf-d.  in  spite  of  Supreme 
Court  rulings  to  the  contrary. 

The  ."^ad  fact  is  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  not  come  to  grips 
■,^ith  thi.s  situation  in  any  of  its  Federal 
programs.  We  have  Public  Laws  81.5 
and  874  extending  grant-s  of  Federal  aid 
t")  racially  sf^gre^ated  public  schools:  the 
s.ime  IS  trup  of  the  grants  of  the  Na- 
t.onal  Science  Foundation;  the  college 
!- ousing  loan  program  applies  to  both 
public  and  private  segregated  schools;  so 
(foes  the  school  lunch  program.  The 
Department  of  Defense  carries  on  its  re- 
serve officer  tranint:  programs  in  ra- 
cially segretrated  Institut.ons.  both  piib- 
l.c  and  privat". 

It  IS  my  opinion  that  Congress  .should 
deal  with  this  matter  in  general  terms. 
It  is  not  enuu^ih  that  we  let  the  Supreme 
Court  hold  tiie  basj.  ,s<j  to  speak,  on  racial 
discrimination.  The  Consfress,  too.  has 
an  equal  responsibility  to  uphold  the 
Constitution,  and  the  Supi-eme  Cotirt  has 


made  very  clear  that  under  it  segreEat.d 
;)ubiic  facilitie.s  are  not  p^umissible 

However,  the  courts  ha\e  ahi)  laid 
down  a  rule  of  reason  regarding  the  ad- 
justment necessaiy  In  many  States. 
Fur  tJiat  reason,  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress take  the  view  that  no  legislative 
directive  is  called  for  in  a  program  like 
the  one  authOT  ized  in  S  8 

In  the  case  of  a  loan  to  a  private 
school,  the  c>oeltion  of  the  courts  is  less 
clear  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  de- 
termine, there  has  been  no  ruling  on  any 
of  the  grant  or  loan  programs  I  have 
mentioned  as  they  apply  to  institutions 
which  are  both  private  and  segregated. 
N'cro   B^sIS  jvrsTiriES   amfnpme*  r 

Nonetheless,  the  purposes  of  S  K  ami 
my  amendment  are  to  expand  the  edu- 
cational facililie.*!  of  tlie  .^mt  ncan  scnool 
.system  It  makes  no  sense  to  lend 
money  for  construction  of  private 
schools  when  the  public  schools  nearby 
stand  idle  and  empty. 

Therefore,  on  the  basis  of  the  need 
alone.  I  believe  that  in  making  loans 
under  my  amendment  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  should  give  priority  to 
those  apphcations  coming  from  areas 
where  the  public  schools  are  also  in 
operation. 

To  .say  that  no  Federal  loan  for  this 
one  level  of  private  school  construction 
shall  go  to  a  racially  segregated  school  is 
to  stralQ  at  a  gnat  after  swallowing  the 
camel,  since  there  is  no  such  restriction 
on  any  other  Federal  loan  or  grant  pro- 
gram to  either  private  or  public  ui.siiiu- 
tions.  At  the  same  time,  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  we  are  considering  is  to  help 
meet  the  demand  for  cla.ssrooms  caused 
by  our  rising  student  population 

I  believe  that  the  purpose  of  this  en- 
tire mea.^ure  will  best  be  served  if  tlie 
Commissioner  of  Education  can  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  public  schools 
are  closed  and  available  cla.ssrooms  are 
imused  in  some  areas  in  determinini< 
who  shall  be  entitled  to  the  limited  loan 
fimds  under  my  amendment. 

I  wish  to  discuss  this  proposal  very 
frankly,  for  the  purpose  of  legislative 
history.  Mr.  President,  in  terms  of  two 
hypotheticals. 

Let  us  suppor.e  that  my  amendment 
becomes  the  law.  Let  us  suppose  that 
State  X  aboU.^hes  some  of  Its  public 
schools  because  it  seeks  to  evade  the 
application  of  the  US  Supreme  Court 
decisions  in  the  ischool  cases,  and  that 
private  schools  which  the  State  seeks  to 
adopt  or  which  the  State  seeks  to  spon- 
sor come  before  the  Commissioner  to 
ask  for  a  loan. 

Under  my  amendment,  the  Commis- 
sioner would  be  required  to  give  priority 
to  loans  to  private  schools  where  the 
jiubUc  schools  continued  in  operation. 
Therefore,  he  would  be  in  a  position  to 
deny  a  loan  to  a  private  school  which 
was  being  set  up  as  the  result  of  State 
action  which  sought  to  subvert  the  great 
principle  laid  down  by  the  US  Supreme 
Court,  that  under  the  14lh  amendment 
segregation  in  public  schools  is  un- 
constitutional 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
fair  and  rexwnable  position  for  me  to 
take,  in  view  of  my  known  dedication  to 
the  civil  ri^aiLs  cause,  a  dedication  in 
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complete  support  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision,  which  caused  me  in  1957  to  be 
the  only  Northern  Democrat  wiio  voted 
against  the  1957  civil  rights  bill.  In  my 
Judgment,  when  title  3  was  stricken  from 
that  bill  we  in  efTect  walked  out  on  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  by  failing  to  Include 
in  the  bill  any  enforcement  procedure 
which  would  make  it  possible  to  give 
effective  meaning  to  the  Court  decision. 

It  should  be  said,  so  that  my  colleagues 
will  know,  I  have  refused  to  prop>ose  an 
amendment  which  certain  civil  rights 
groups  strongly — and  strongly"  is  a 
mild  term — urged  me  to  add  to  my 
amendment  Those  groups  wanted  me 
to  add  an  amendment  which  would  pro- 
vide for  a  complete  denial  of  any  loan 
to  any  private  school  in  which  segrega- 
tion ma>  now  exist 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  take  the  point  of  view 
that  we  ought  to  pass  a  general  civil 
rights  bill,  and  that  we  should  not  try  to 
add  a  little  segment  of  civil  rights  to 
each  piece  of  proposed  legislation  that 
comes  before  us.  which  would  almost 
guarantte  in  advance  that  the  prop>osed 
leglslaticn  would  be  defeated. 

I  took  that  position.  Senators  will  re- 
member, m  1949  when  I  opposed  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  voted  against  an 
amendment  which  was  offered  to  a  pub- 
lic housing  bill. 

The  amendment  which  was  offered  to 
the  public  housing  bill,  m  my  judgment, 
was  offeied  by  some,  at  least,  who  were 
motivated  by  a  desire  to  'scuttle"  the 
bllL  It  was  a  public  housing  bill  which 
sought  to  make  available  to  mimicip>ali- 
ties  funds  to  be  u.sed  for  slum  clear- 
ance and  other  public  housing  ixses  I 
would  not  vote  for  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  which  sought  to  embody  in  the 
bill  a  nonsegregation  provision  Ijocause 
I  felt  thHt  it  was  an  attempt  t/>  prevent 
the  passage  of  any  bill  at  all.  which 
would  have  resulted  m  my  ludpment. 
had  the  amendment  l>ei:-n  added  to  the 
bill.  I  siid  then,  as  I  .say  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  todav,  Count  me  in 
when  you  want  to  bring  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  a  ihorousheoing  civil  rights 
bill  whic.i  back.s  up  the  decisions  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  re.spect  lo  the 
meamng  of  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments." 

But  I  am  not  t^un;-;  to  de.'-t:uy  any 
chance  of  having  my  amendment  pas.sed 
on  the  floor  of  the  S^-nate  in  the  year 
1960  by  offering  an  amendment  which 
is  not  c«mtained  in  tiie  public  .school 
section  of  Senate*  bill  8,  which  is  not 
containe<l  in  the  Hill-Burion  Act,  and 
which  is  not  contained  in  a  single  one 
of  the  legislative  precedents  which  I 
cited  earlier  in  my  areriment  this  after- 
noon. 

At  the  .same  time,  my  .imendment 
should  not  be  used  a.s  a  subterfuge  in  a 
controversy  which  mitht  develoji  in 
States  X  and  Y  in  rei^ard  to  a  proposal 
to  close  p  iblic  schools. 

A.Mt.'.OMF.VT    ESTKhl  -iStiKS    IR!    .RITT 

So  all  my  amendment  provides  is  that 
the  Com mi.s.sj oner  of  Education  must 
give  pno  ity  to  requests  for  loans  from 
applicants  proposing  to  con.struct  school 
facilities  in  areas  whert  the  public 
schools  are  in  op>erRtion. 


Thus  we  ha\e  the  kind  of  hypothetical 
to  which  I  have  referred,  namely,  a  sit- 
uation m  which  a  State  abolishes  its 
public  schools  and  then  seeks  to  use  the 
Morse  amendment  as  a  way  of  gelling 
money  for  a  .Sfv:e. ,>;<d  .scliooi  which  it 
seeks  to  establisii  in  order  to  evade  the 
decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
My  amendment  would  become  applica- 
ble, and  the  private  school  would  not  get 
the  funds,  because  obviously  priority 
would  be  given  to  others,  and  the  re- 
quests would  be  so  great  that  there 
would  not  be  any  funds  available  for 
a  private  school  which  was  only  a  sub- 
terfuge. 

That  is  my  amendment.  I  think  it  is 
a  very  fair  solution  of  what  we  airmu.st 
admit  is  a  very  delicate  problem.  We 
all  mu.st  admit  that  unless  we  rise  above 
blind  partisanship  and  prejudice  in  con- 
nection with  this  issue  we  may  jeopardize 
all  good  legislation  in  this  field  I  think 
this  is  a  ver>*  workable  compromise  I 
send  my  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  be  stated. 

The  Lecislattve  Clerk.  On  page  4.  line 
4,  after  the  period,  it  is  propased  to 
insert : 

In  making  loans  within  any  SUte  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  give  priority  to  applicants  pro- 
posing to  construct  school  facilities  in  areas 
where  The   public   schools  are  in  operation. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Kjeating)  wishes  to  make  a  speech 
on  another  subject.  I  have  made  my 
argument  on  my  amendment,  and  shall 
yield  the  floor.  I  wish  only  to  say  that 
when.jny  amendment  is  taken  up  for 
consideration  again  I  shall  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  in  order  to  ask  for 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  my  amendment 

F^rst,  however,  I  ask  unanimous  c  ii- 
sent  to  have  in.serted  in  the  REroRo  a 
table  .showing  the  approximate  di.stn- 
bution  of  funds  under  our  amendment. 

There  being  no  ob,jection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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Data  from  1955-^56  .school  year,  the  latest  published  by 
the  T'  .S.  Offloc  of  Education.  Current  total  in  non- 
IMiblic  schools  Is  over  5,000.000  and  L<  about  15  percent 
111  ;ill  .scliooichildren  However.  Siate-by-State  break- 
down IS  not  puMisi),  ' 


REG ISTR.^R -REFEREE  VOTING 
RIGHTS  PROPOSAL 

Mr  KE.^TING  Mr  President  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  .Ad- 
ministration has  been  conducting  hear- 
ings lor  several  weeks  on  various  voting 
bills.  Most  of  these  bills  relate  to  the 
appointment  of  temporaiy  Federal  regis- 
trars. Tom^orrow,  however,  the  com- 
mittee will  hear  testimony  from  the 
.'\t.toniey  General  on  the  administra- 
tion's plan  tor  US   voting:  referees. 

At  my  request  and  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  a  draft  of  a  bill  to  carry  out 
the  propcsal  for  the  appcintment  of 
voting  referees  and  tlie  e.xplanation  of 
the  plan  by  the  .Attorney  General  at  the 
time  it  wa.s  announced,  already  have 
been  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  the 
committee's  lieannss.  It  has  thus  been 
available  lor  review  and  consideration  by 
each  member  of  the  committee. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
,iect.  I  have  spent  many  houi's  m  at- 
tendance at  the  committee's  hearing,  in 
discussions  with  interested  persons  and 
groups,  and  m  analyzing  the  various 
arguments  and  proposals  which  have 
been  advanced.  On  the  basis  of  this 
study.  I  have  drafted  a  new  proposal 
which  I  intend  to  offer  in  our  committee 
delibe:-ations  at  the  appropriate  time. 
It  undoubtedly  ran  be  improved  but  will 
be  ofTt  red  in  an  effort  to  form  a  frame- 
work lor  leRislation. 

Thi.s  new  proposal  is  predicated  on  the 
conclusion  that  both  administrative  and 
.vudicial  i-emedies  are  needed  to  fully 
protect  the  right  of  all  qualified  Ameri- 
cans to  e.\ercise  the  privilege  of  the 
biiUot  In  almost  all  the  ccanmentai  les 
I  havf  read  on  the  registrar  and  referee 
bills,  it  IS  assumed  that  one  is  a  substi- 
tute for  the  other.  I  challenge  this 
a,ssumption  In  my  opinion,  these  pix)- 
posals  supplement  but  do  not  supplant 
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each  other.  I  do  not  know  how  the  as- 
sumption that  the  measiu-es  are  mutually 
exclusive  ever  took  hold.  In  my  opinion, 
it  is  unwarranted  and  has  served  only 
to  confuse  the  quest  for  a  proper  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  faced  in  guarantee- 
ing voting  rights. 

There  are  many  precedents  for  con- 
current or  supplemental  administrative 
and  judicial  proceedings  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  Federal  righti,.  In  the  antitrust 
field,  for  example,  we  have  for  years 
allowed  both  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  the  Antitrust  Division  of  tlie 
Department  of  Justice  to  bring  suits 
against  monopolists  and  others  who  re- 
strain trade  or  commerce  between  the 
States.  In  addition,  we  have  sanctioned 
private  suits  in  this  same  field,  even  pro- 
viding for  treble  damages  in  such  case'; 
Removal  of  the  restraints  on  a  citi- 
zen's exercise  of  his  voting  n?;hts  cer- 
tainly is  no  less  important  than  removal 
of  restraints  on  his  right  to  do  business, 
unhampered  by  monopolir.tic  practices. 
The  exercise  of  the  voting  fianch:.sp 
certainly  is  as  worthy  of  full  Federal 
protection  as  the  exercise  of  any  other 
constitutional  or  statutory  pnvileue 

Only  last  year.  Consre.ss  provided  the 
most  elaborate  form  of  administrative 
enforcement  of  the  nathi  to  vote  m  labor 
union  elections.  I  fully  supported  the.<e 
provisions  because  of  the  necessity  for 
measures  to  deal  with  the  undemocratic 
practices  of  some  labor  unions  exposed 
by  the  Select  Committpe  on  Improper 
Practices  in  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions. But  can  we  in  Con^M-e.ss  ever  show- 
less  concern  for  the  rieht  to  vote  for 
public  ofBcials  than  we  have  shown  for 
the  right  to  vote  for  union  ofRcial.s:'  We 
provided  administrative,  judicial,  and 
criminal  provisions  to  prot^-t  the  vxuht 
of  union  members  to  exercise  the  fran- 
chise. We  can  do  no  les"?  to  protect  the 
right  of  all  Americans  to  be  governed 
by  men  and  women  of  their  choice 

My  proposal  m  some  respects  does  not 
go  nearly  as  far  as  we  went  in  enacting 
labor  legislation  last  year.  But  it  does 
at  least  guarantee  that  the  same  uen^ral 
modes  of  relief  will  be  available  to  di^- 
enfranchi-sed  citizens  generally  as  are 
now  available  to  di.'^enfranrhi.sed  union 
members. 

The  legislative  proposal  I  have  drafted 
provides,  in  general,  for  administrative 
proceedings  for  the  appointment  of 
temporary  Federal  reu'i-'rar.^  and  judi- 
cial proceedings  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  US  voting  referees  The  title 
of  the  bill  dealing  with  voting  referees 
IS  similar  in  all  respects  but  one  to  the 
excellent  plan  offered  by  the  .Attorney 
General  which  has  b^^en  :ncorporated  in 
the  record  of  the  committee's  hearings. 
One  important  difference,  however,  is 
tliat  under  this  proposal  referees  could 
be  appointed  as  a  result  of  private  suits 
as  well  as  in  suits  initiated  by  the  At- 
torney General  under  the  Civil  Riehts 
-Act  of  1957  I  see  no  rpa-nn  to  limit  this 
fnrm  of  relief  to  Government -iru^tituted 
litigation.  If  private  parties. —  the  vic- 
tims of  voting  deprivation.=; — bring  suit 
m  their  behalf  and  prevail  they  should 
be  entitled  to  the  .same  judicial  relief  as 
that  to  which  the  Government  would 
be  entitled  I  am  .sure  there  will  be 
cc-myleto  a-'reement  on  that  point. 
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The  title  of  my  proposal  dealing  with 
the  appointment  of  temporary  Federal 
registrars  does  make  a  number  of  sig- 
niilcant  changes  in  the  present  propos- 
als on  this  subject.  The  most  important 
of  these  is  the  extension  of  its  applica- 
tion to  cover  State  as  well  as  Federal 
ekction-s  The  15th  amendment  does  not 
distinguish  between  State  and  Fedeial 
elections.     It  provides  that — 

The  rigyu  of  ritizens  "f  the  United  .Staten 
•o  V(jte  sh.^ll  r.ot.  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  Ur.i'ed  .'S'ates  or  by  any  State  on  account 
of  race,  col  r.  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude. 

I  see  no  reason  to  limit  enforoement 
of  thu  mandate  to  national  elections. 
Indeed,  as  the  Attorney  General  has  so 

well  stated  any  such  limitation  could 
provide  an  opportunity  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  separate  but 
unequal'  voting,  with  whites  registering 
at  one  place  and  voting  at  all  elections 
and  Net'r'jes  regr^tcrmrf  in  another  and 
attemptin>i  to  vote  m  national  elections." 
I  can  think  of  no  more  undesirable  con- 
sequence of  legislation  in  thus  field  than 
the  establishment  of  segregated  voting 
rights 

A  second  significant  change  in  this 
title  Ls  to  make  it  applicable  to  voting 
as  well  as  to  registration  Under  the 
tenns  of  this  proposal  the  appointment 
of  a  temporary  Ff^deral  registrar  could 
be  directed  either  because  of  a  pattern 
o'l  registration  or  voting  denials,  and 
criminal  sanctions  could  be  imposed  on 
any  election  o31clal  who  willfully  denied 
a  registered  voter  the  right  to  vote  or  to 
have  his  vote  counted.  This  corrects  a 
serious  inadequacy  in  tlie  present  regis- 
:.:-?. r  bills. 

A  third  important  change  in  this  title 
would  be  to  elimu.ate  the  requirement 
that  some  rnagic  number  of  citizeiis — 
nine  ls  trie  number  specified  in  most  of 
tlie  present  bills — must  be  disenfran- 
chi.sed  before  the  admini.stiative  process 
may  be  invoked  or  a  registrar  appointed. 
In.-tead.  my  proposal  will  use  the  same 
Ntandard  as  is  applicable  in  determin- 
mj  whether  to  appoint  a  voting  ref- 
eree; namely,  whether  the  right  of  any 
qualified  citizen  to  register  or  vote  is 
being  abridged  under  color  of  law  or  by 
State  action  solely  because  of  race  or 
color  and  pursuant  to  a  pattern  or  prac- 
tice. This  is  a  much  more  meaningful 
and  realistic  standard  to  apply.  Under 
this  proposal  the  registrar  would  only 
register  such  qualified  applicants  as  were 
being  denied  the  right  to  register  or 
vote  on  account  of  their  race  or  color 
and  he  would  cea.se  to  sei"ve  as  soon  as 
ic  was  determined  that  citizens  living 
within  the  district  involved  were  no 
longer  being  denied  the  right  to  register 
or  vote  solely  because  of  their  race  or 
color.  Thus  places  all  the  operative  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  squarely  withm  the 
15th  amendment  which  should  eliminate 
any  possible  argument  as  to  its  consti- 
tutionality. 

Finally,  this  title  of  my  proposal 
makes  a  number  of  important  procedural 
changes  designed  to  expedite,  simplify, 
and  improve  the  processes  thereunder. 
For  example,  it  provides  for  the  filing  of 
complaints  directly  with  the  Cwnmission 
instead  of  w.ih  the  President.    It  allows 


investigation  of  complaints  by  tiie  Com- 
mussioii  or  any  subcommittee  (jr  other 
designated  agent  thereof  "  While  it  still 
requires  Presidential  appointment  of  the 
registrar,  tins  provision  is  no  longer  in 
mandatory  lanKuaye  and  eitiifr  the 
Commi.ssion  or  thf  President  can  di.scon- 
tinue  the  apixiintment  of  the  Federal 
r<^gistrar  It  al.so  provides  that  notice 
;irid  a:;  oppoitur.ity  to  be  heard  ^hall  be 
given  to  any  adverse  party  which  should 
^uarantt'e  the  essentials  of  due  proces.s 
to  any  state  election  ofBcials  who  wish 
an  opportunity  to  testify  before  iht  Com- 
mission acts 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  legis- 
lative suggestion  I  have  outlined  offers 
the  best  hope  for  doing  justice  to  the 
thousands  of  Americans  whom  the  docu- 
mented report  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission shows  are  not  enjoying  thru  full 
rights  of  citizenship.  It  removes  the 
serious  weaknesses  in  the  specific  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  registrar  bills 
which  our  hearings  have  disclosed  .iiul 
at  the  .same  time  preserves  its  mo^t  im- 
portant virtue — the  simple,  speedy  char- 
acter of  administrative  process  Tlie 
combination  of  this  process  with  tlie 
judicial  machinery  which  could  b»^  in- 
voked under  the  United  States  reteree 
proposal,  which  in  itself  would  be  a  very 
substantial  improvement  of  the  existing 
law,  offers  the  only  fully  adequate  reme- 
dy for  the  conditions  which  have  been 
exposed. 

I  intend  to  propose  this  new  sugges- 
tion containing  both  administrative  and 
judicial  remedies,  for  consideration  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration as  soon  as  it  concludes  its 
current  hearings.  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
favorably  received  by  a  majority  of  the 
committee  and  that  the  Senate  will 
then  have  an  opportunity  to  act  on  this 
vitally  needed  legislation. 

I  close  as  I  began  by  repeating  the 
assertion  that  I  have  no  particular  pride 
of  authorship  in  this  proposal  I  believe 
that  the  hnklng  together  of  the  adminis- 
trative and  the  judicial  remedies  Is  the 
way  out  of  our  present  dilemma  and  is 
the  manner  of  meeting  what  could  de- 
velop Into  a  conflict  of  vlewF>olnts  which 
might  destroy  all  possibility  of  enacting 
any  legislation  in  this  field.  We  know 
perfectly  well  that  there  are  many  Mem- 
bers who  are  opposed  to  either  one  or  the 
other  of  these  remedies.  I  hope  that  my 
proposal  will  be  seriously  considered  and 
that  It  will  be  found  to  be  a  constructive 
suggestion  which  can  be  developed  fur- 
ther m  committee 


FEDERAL    FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE 
FOR  SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S  8>  to  authorize  an  emer- 
gency 2-year  program  of  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  in  school  construction  to 
the  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MusKiE  In  the  chair ) .  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  oflfered  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  MorskI 
to  his  amendment  on  page  4.  line  4. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  preceded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  W.th- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  orderi-d  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon I  Mr  Morse)  to  his  own  amendment 
on  page  4.  line  4.  i  Putting  tlie  ques- 
tion. 1 

The  PRE-SIDING  OFFICER  The 
"a:<  es    appear  to  have  it 

Mr  Mc^RSE  Mr  President.  I  ask  for 
a  divisior 

The  PRESIDINCi  OFFICER.  As 
many  as  favor  the  amendment  will  rise 
and  stand  until  counted  I  After  a 
pause.)  1  hose  who  oppose  the  amend- 
ment wil    ruse  and  stand  until  counl^nj. 

Mr  JCHNSON  of  Texa.'^  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  svggest  the  ab.'^encr  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  leti-slative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
tlie  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  lx>  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Tlie  question  •is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
to  his  own  amendment  on  pas-e  4.  line  4. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered  on  this 
amendment? 

The  PRF-SIDING  OFFICER  Tliey 
have  not 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oree:on 
I  Mr.  MoRsr)  to  his  own  amendment  on 
page  4,  ILne  4.     (Platting  the  question.! 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President  I  ask  for 
a  division 

On  a  division,  the  am^ndrnf^nt  to  the 
amendment  was  rejected 

Mr  LAUECHE  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
template voting  aiiainst  the  passage  of 
Uie  bill  a&  »t  now  stands  and.  in  all  prob- 
ability, as  It  may  stand  wiih  any  amend- 
ments which  arc  likely  to  be  adopted  I 
shall  do  so  because  the  bill  places  upon 
the  Federal  Government  a  new  financial 
responsibility  which  it  Is  less  able  to  bear 
than  the  State  and  local  governments, 
with  very  few  exceptions.  If  there  are 
States  in  the  Nation  which  are  less  capa- 
ble of  financing  sch(X)ls.  ihase  States 
have  not  asked  for  Federal  aid;  in  fact, 
they  oppose  it. 

Second.  The  bill  will  ultimately  place 
the  control  of  the  schools  in  the  central- 
ized Government,  because  with  control  of 
the  purse  goes  control  of  the  operation 
The  bill  already  contains  provisions  for 
centralized  control. 

Third.  The  bill  deceives  tlie  people  in 
the  States  and  local  areas  into  t)el!<  vm.L- 
that  they  are  ceitinp  somethinf  from  the 
Federal  Government  wahout  paying  for 
it  Ohio  for  pvery  $3  received  under  the 
bill  for  Federal  aid.  will  have  to  pay  the 
Federal  Government  $4 

Fourth.  The  bill  Impliedly  declares 
that  the  people  in  the  local  areas,  in 
whom  the  operation  of  the  schools  is 
vested,  do  not  understand  the  problem, 
and  that  therefore  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment, with  a  miraculous  and  magic  hand, 
through  money  ■will  provide  the  solution. 

Fifth  The  bill  manifests  the  inde- 
fensible and  erroneous  philosophy  that 
Uie  weakness  m  our  educational  system 
can  be  .solved  with  money,  but  without  a 
consideiation  of  the  basic  causes  which 
are  deterring  our  youth  from  studying 
the  professions  of  science,  engineering, 
nursing,  teaching,  medicine  and  other 
professioPiS. 

Sixth.  The  bill  fails  to  recognize  that 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  from  our  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  tl.ere  are  be- 
mu  graduated  each  year  practically  tw  ice 
as  many  students  as  from  the  Soviet 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  on  the 
other  hand  our  graduates  in  the  sciences 
are  only  half  the  number  which  are  be- 
ing graduated  in  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
indicates  that  something  other  than 
money  is  the  cause 

From  cur  irustitutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing there  are  being  graduated  twice  as 
many  students  as  are  being  graduated  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  the  Soviet  Union 
IS  producing  twice  as  many  engineers 
and  scientists  as  the  Umted  States 
That  indicates  that  the  Soviets  have 
fewer  facilities  than  we  have;  it  suggests 
that  we  have  facilities  for  twice  as  many 
students.  But.  Mr.  President,  although 
we  have  facilities  for  twice  as  many  and 
although  we  are  graduating  twice  as 
many,  we  are  producing  only  one-half 
the  number  of  scientists  and  engineers. 
I  believe  that  proves  clearly  that  money 
is  not  the  answer,  but  thi.t  scmething 
basic  must  be  dealt  with. 

Seventh.  The  bill  fails  to  recosniLze 
that  the  Stales  and  local  governmenus 
are  handling  the  matter  and  every  day 
are  bringing  the  requiied  facilities  up  to 
the  needs  of  the  number  of  students  that 
are  to  be  taught. 

Eighth  The  bill  abominably  fails  to 
recognize  that  in  24  out  of  the  last  29 
years,  we  operated  on  a  deficit  basis,  that 
we  have  debased  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  from  a  level  of  100  cents  m 
1941  to  a  new  level  of  47  cents  in  1959: 
that  the  Fedeial  Government  is  f.ndmc 
great  difficulty  in  selling  long-term  Fed- 
eral bonds  to  the  American  investors  and 
to  others:  that  the  gold  reserves  have 
flowed  out  of  our  country  in  the  sum  of 
approximately  $4'2  billion  m  the  last 
half  decade,  that  in  what  was  allegtHi  to 
be  a  period  of  unprecedented  prosperity. 
instead  of  reducing  the  national  debt,  it 
was,  and   us  still  being,  increased 

Mr  President.  I  have  prepared  a 
statement  in  which  I  give  the  factual 
information  in  support  of  the  conclu- 
sions I  have  just  stated.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
HrcoRD,  as  follows: 

Educational  Methods  in  U.S.S.R. 
(Statement  by  Senator  Lausche) 
Ever  since  the  launching  of  Sputnik  I. 
some  proponent*  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
have  grasped  the  alleged  Inferiority  and 
backwardness  of  ovir  own  system  of  public 
education  as  a  tool  in  favor  of  their  cause 
and  as  an  pxample  of  a  crash  program  of 
federally  flnrmced  education  In  order  to 
catch  up  ^-ith  the  Soviet.  No  doubt  the 
Soviet  has  made  great  strides  In  Us  field  of 


public  ediicatior,  tailored  however  '^^  su.t 
Its  own  ambition  for  Communit^t  wi.rld 
domination  tiirough  whatever  meant  it  m..y 
choose 

The  facts,  however,  reveal  that  our  pro- 
fn-:=im  IS  not  out  of  pac<  with  the  Stviet  &nd 
that  war  objectives  are  more  sound  and  dc- 
f^igned  in  the  Interest  of  the  mdlvidail 
r.ither  than  the  C._.mmui.!{.t-rtoi:ilnated 
state. 

Ir.'-f-pertivp  rr  whbt  proitress  the  Sovjtt 
h.'is  n.ade  in  U*  educational  system,  that 
svstem  Is  no  more  compatible  to  our  form 
d'.  G.^ernment  and  the  freedom  of  Indui- 
duals  vhari  i,^  our  sy.sttm  of  education  to  a 
r.>mm  inlf^t  Slhxe  There  is  a  great  basiculv 
d'.rerent  pren.i.se  from  which  Soviet  and  the 
Viilt.ed  States  higher  education  pr.K-eeds 
The  fcTmer  regards  education  as  an  Kistru- 
metua.lty  lor  the  trair.inp  of  piersons  v.  ho 
V.;::  si>rve  the  de.sipr.ed  ubu-ctives  of  the 
state.  Kb  f.cientists  and  engineers  arc- 
needfc  n.dniduals  w.'.l  be  tralr.ed  in  those 
held.-;.  Were  public  health  suddenly  to  be- 
c>'me  a  ma:tfr  if  !nav)r  consequence  quotas 
for  health  ediicf. iion  would  be  sudderJv  and 
perhaps  drr..sT;ci.;.y  revised.  On  the  other 
hand.  If  a  surplus  shotild  develop  in  any 
field,  or  the  cost  of  the  training  made  too 
costly,  the  quotas  for  admission  aud  the 
facilities  provided  would  be  systematiCilly 
curtallsd.  The  objective  is  to  train  people 
to  rtafT  the  state's  program. 

In  otir  own  country,  of  course,  we  are  con- 
cerned primarliy  with  the  development  of 
the  IndiVK'ual.  Tlie  educational  system  is 
created  in  order  to  enable  him  to  develop  h:e 
capacities  and  intercuts  to  the  maximum 
extent  Fundamentally  held  Is  our  assum.p- 
tion  that  a  dynamic  and  free  system,  voiild 
be  able  to  utilize  fully  e\ery  i:iew  resource 
that  is  thus  created  in  the  indlMdual 

The  most  obvious  difference  between  the 
two  systems  stemming  from  the  varied  prem- 
ises Is  the  admission  poll.  Every  year  In  the 
Soviet,  over  I'-j  millicn  student*  graduate 
from  the  lO-re.ar  schools,  but  only  440,000 
(220.00C  full  time  and  22C  OOO  part  time) 
are  admitted  to  Soviet  institutions  ..f  higher 
education.  In  other  words,  one-third  are 
accepted  and  two-thirds  rejected.  These 
young  men  and  young  women  are  not  neces- 
sarily refused  admission  because  of  inabil- 
ity to  profit  considerably  fromi  higher  educa- 
tion, but  rather  because  the  Soviet  state  has 
no  speciflc  and  designed  need  for  them  in 
the  fields  which  it  has  decided  are  inipurt.int . 
If  we  are  apprehensive  because  of  the 
thoroughness  of  the  training  of  S^^i\.eij>  in 
certain  areas,  we  can  take  satisfacUii;  ;n 
the  fact  that  we  are  not  losuig  the  beueht 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  students  whom 
we  permit  to  follow  their  own  chosen  inter- 
ests, but  who  are  denied  that  privilege  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

While  It  Is  extremely  difficult  to  u&e  sta- 
tistics from  the  Soviet  Uiuon  for  con:ipar;- 
son  to  the  educational  system  of  cur  own 
country  due  to  the  extreme  vagueiicss  of 
most  Soviet  reports,  the  following  can  be 
accepted  as  reliable  and  aut.henuc  in  the 
highest  degree  p>'<ssible  under  these  circum- 
st.mces  According  to  circular  No  570. 
Earned  Degrees  Conferred  by  Higher  Edu- 
cational Institutions."  1957-58,  US,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  Education,  and  Welfare,  for 
the  school  ye.ir  of  1957-5S  earned  degrees 
conferred  by  higher  educatl'  nal  institutions 
ir.  t*^e  rn;t/'d  State.t  totaled  440  ?04  F^-r 
Xhe  same  srhotpl  vear  according  to  latest 
sti^tis^tics  from  the  I' S  S  R  .  there  were 
gradi;ated  from  Soviet  institutions  nf  higher 
educ;-.non.  a  total  of  290.700  sttidents 

Considerable  erroneous  Information  has 
been  disseminated  m  which  our  educational 
system,  and  the  amtunt  of  public  money  ex- 
pended to  .vupport  it  is  compared  to  systems 
of  other  countries  find  especially  Soviet 
Rus^'^la  Comparisons  with  other  countries 
are  at  best  approximations  However. 
UNESCO  statist.cs    indicate    that    almost    all 
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other  countries  Hllocate  a  small  perceniaj?? 
oi  the  national  inconne  to  education  Rus- 
sian expenditures  lor  education  in  1957  are 
o..i  ;;<iUv  rpporied  at  78  9  billion  rubles^the 
eciUivalent  of  «7.8  billion.  The  Russian  gp«s 
njft'  )nal  product  hAs  been  estimated  at  40 
p.Tcent  of  that  of  the  United  States  From 
t  :i3.  it  appears  tha*  the  S«.)Vlets  do  i.'t  ail  )- 
C'te  a  lar(?er  pjercenta^e  of  their  gr-ss  lui- 
t-  lu'.l  prtxluci  to  e<Uication  th.m  does  the 
United  States  CUlins  tha:  the  Soviet  Uni  n 
.d-'. oted  13  percent  of  ita  grui*  aaiional  j  r  'd- 
vi<;l  t)  education  are  based  on  a  cui'.tu^mn  De- 
tA-eeu  the  budget  and  the  gross  uati.  lut,: 
prixluct  of  the  USSR  Actually,  13  percent 
of  the  U.S.S-R  budget  goes  for  educational 
and  a  wide  range  of  cultural  activities,  the 
latter  including  the  subsiui/ed  opera,  thea- 
ter?, museums,  politic. il  trauung  re-wer^ 
physical  educaiion  and  r>ixjiv-.  and  nnuiy 
others. 

The  challenge  bef'>re  America:,  educntn-n 
would  not,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  mat- 
ter of  competition  with  S<3viet  science.  te<:i-,- 
nology.  or  education,  or  m  the  manner  ii'. 
which  these  two  systems  seeK.  to  achieve 
their  individual  goals 

THT  AMERICAN  ED t7t.»TtONAI    STSrrM 

Our  public  school  system  is  one  oi  the 
few,  If  not  the  last  bulwark  of  democratic 
home  rule  government,  and  now  there  are 
those  who  would  invite  the  Federal  Qjvern- 
ment  to  Invade  a;id  create  a  situation  which 
might  eventually  dnmina'o  this  field  :«  it 
has  done  In  so  m.my  ^''hera 

Since  1871.  and  up  to  1949  se'.er.il  hundred 
bills  to  authorize  Federal  ftnai;^  lal  as.sist- 
ance  for  the  gener.il  .support  of  elen.entary 
and  secondary  sch'xils  were  before  the  Con- 
gress, but  none  were  approved  by  both 
Houses.  In  the  second  session  of  the  Both 
Congress,  subsequent  to  the  appearance  of 
the  Soviet  sputniks,  proposals  were  si'.btr.itied 
providing  for  Federal  aid  for  scholarships,  ;ei- 
lowshlps,  and  student  loar.  programs.  As  a 
result,  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  was  enacted,  providing  for  expenditures 
of  $900  million  over  a  p>eri'>d  of  4  years.  Tl.*- 
Federal  Government  has  over  the  puist  30 
years,  expanded  the  scope  of  its  arUviiies 
to  encompass  a  multitude  of  State  and  local 
functions.  This  trend,  if  continued,  will 
make  the  Federal  Government  all  powerful. 
leaving  the  States  em.pty  shells,  a  travesty 
of  the  PederaJ  Union  of  sovereign  States 
created  in  1787  The  land  grants  find  the 
later  grants  In  aid  affectliig  educ<t':io[.,  sticli 
as  vocational  aid.  sch'^l  lunches,  etc  .  were 
adopted  to  remedy  a  t«niprriry  situati.in 
'hen  existing  They  were  not  Intended  to 
become  permanent,  nor  to  establish  the  prin- 
ciple of  Federal  resp>rnsib!ltty  for  edtiratlon. 

Some  proponent.^  of  Fedi^ral  aid  to  educa- 
tion say  the  financial  a.ssistance  will  be  only 
temporary  Just  loni;  enough  to  catch  up  in 
classroom  construction  while  others  seek  to 
make  the  program  permuent  Once  the 
Federal  Crovernmen-  undertakes  this  task 
it  win  become  permanent  as  have  all  other 
Federal-aid  programs  There  will  be  no  re- 
trenchment. Most  likelv  once  the  foot  Is 
In  the  door,  it  will  swir.  '  wide  open,  and 
eventually  will  C'!inpl':''e  F»"ipral  domina- 
tion  and   control, 

FACTS    AND     FIGURES     ON     US      SCHOOL     FINANCE 

The  proponent-s  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion point  out  that  the  funrts  aHocat«d  t<i 
tlie  schools  are  woefuUv  Inadeciuate;  that 
too  small  a  share  of  the  Nations  income  is 
allocated  to  education,  that  industrial  pro- 
duction and  personal  consumption  have 
forged  ahead  while  the  schools  have  been 
left  behind  to  subsist  on  a  starvation  diet, 

Tlie  facts  in  the  case,  however,  prove  the 
contrary  Comparative  figures  on  educa- 
tional exfjenditures  in  relation  lo  enroll- 
ment for  the  peri'Xl  of  19.39-40  to  19.59-60 
reveal  that  expenditures  for  education  in- 
creased 642  !>€rcent,  while  pupil  enrollment 
for   the  .san>.e    p^ii.d    iiKicased   only   50   p^-r- 


cenr  The  figures  include  public  and  luni- 
public  schools  at  ail  levels,  elementary,  sec- 
ondary,  and    higher  education. 

These  flgiares  sh.  rTv  that  m  the  past  20 
years,  enrf^llment  In  edticati'-nal  tnstltu'lotus 
increased  ^,6  perceii'  and  exf>endltures  642 
pyeroent  Prices  moire  than  doubled  during 
this  period,  but  an  enrollment  irrowth  ot 
a6  percent  was  accompanied  by  an  increase 
in  educational  expenditures  of  253  percen* 
computed  m  dollar  of  couataut  purchasing 
P"  .■*  f  r 

There  h.i.s  been  a  consistent  trend  Inter- 
rupted only  during  wnrs  and  depressions,  of 
Increasln?  the  share  of  the  Nation's  income 
allocated  to  education.  Expenditure  for  ed- 
ucation, as  percent  of  national  Income  re- 
veal thai  in  1930  It  was  3  7  percent,  and  has 
stejidlly  increased,  reaching  8  percent  for 
1960  The  percentage  of  national  Income  al- 
loc.-ited  to  education  has  multiplied  more 
th.  n  five  times  since  1890  and  lncreaj«ed  50 
percent  between  1950  and  1960  Increase  In 
educational  expenditures  in  relation  to  cor- 
porate net  profits  and  national  income  re- 
veals that  between  the  {>eru<d  of  1^2t^-30  to 
1958-59,  educational  expenditures  have  in- 
creased 580  percent:  corporate  net  profits 
129  percent,  and  national  income  317  per- 
cen* 

It  IS  al8<i  Interesting  to  note  that  educa- 
tional expenditures  in  relation  to  corporate 
net  profits  for  the  year  192&-30  was  39  2  per- 
cent but  for  1958-59  it  had  Increased  1163 
{jercent.  In  the  meantime,  corporate  net 
profits  as  a  percent  of  national  Income  in 
1929  30  were  19  4  percent  and  for  1958-59 
had  dropped  to  5  2  percent  Educational  ex- 
penditures as  a  percent  of  national  income 
for  1929  30  were  3  7  percent  but  by  1958-59 
had  increased  to  6  percent. 

Taking  Into  consideration  the  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  It  Is  fcmnd 
th.it  the  rate  of  expenditure  c>n  these  has 
gone  up  more  rapidly  than  the  living  stand- 
ard of  the  .American  people.  Over  the  past 
30  yewrs,  personal  consumption  expenditures 
per  capita  have  increased  60  percent,  and 
piibll'-  school  expenditures  per  pupil.  196 
percent  measured  In  constant  dollars. 

r  -AiU  be  lni,eresting  to  note  that  for 
the  .sclu)Ol  vear  1939—40.  current  school  ex- 
fjeiidltures  per  pupil  was  $180.  and  by  1959- 
60,  it  had  increased  to  $327,  bc'th  sums  meas- 
ured in  1959  dollars 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  ratio  be- 
tween enrollment  and  number  of  teachers. 
Some  allege  that  a  teacher  sliortage  contin- 
ues to  mount  Statistics  frrim  the  US  Office 
oi  Education  seem  to  prove  that  the  reverse 
IS  true.  According  to  these  statistics,  en- 
rollment In  public  schools  from  1900  to  1960 
Increased  132  percent,  while  the  Instruc- 
tional staff  Increased  234  percent,  and  the 
number  of  pupils  per  teacher  dropped  over 
30  percent  Furtherm.ore  the  percent.'jge  of 
college  student.-;  who  prep.ire  for  teacher 
certificates  has  inc^eaj-ed  from  21  percent  in 
1948   to  32   percent    In    1959, 

Along  with  the  marked  increase  in  number 
of  teachers  and  expenditures  for  facilities, 
teachers'  salaries  have  enjoyed  a  very  sub- 
stantial Increase.  In  relatlf.n  to  salaries 
paid  in  otlier  fit-Ids,  the  US  Department  of 
Comineroe  repc>rrs  that  rluring  the  peri'Xl 
from  1929  to  1958,  teachers  salaries  have  in- 
creased 103  perrem.  mea.-^iired  in  constflnt 
doU'^rs  Meanwhile,  for  the  same  jierlod,  and 
mea=iirrd  bv  the  same  formula,  the  Increase 
for  all  i>er.sons  working  for  wages  or  salaries 
Increa.sed  but  B3  percent  and  for  civilian 
empUjyees  of  the  Federal  Government,  only 
69  percent. 

CLASSROOM    SHORTAGE 

It    appears   that   through   the  cooperation 

of  State  and  hx-al  governments  much  prog- 
ress has  and  is  t>e:r:2  m  'de  in  solving  the 
cl.i.ssro')m  8hr)rtakre  In  1954,  there  were 
98.3, 00<J  classrooms  in  ure  and  by  1959,  this 
number  had  Increased  to  1  279,000,  an  In- 
cri;asc  of  30  percent.     For   t.'ie  same   |>erlod. 


the  1954  pupU  enrollment  was  30,04ft, 000  and 
by  1959  It  had  reached  Uj  36.960,01)0,  an  in- 
crease of  20  percent  Using  these  figures  as 
a  basis,  in  1954.  there  were  30  6  pupils  per 
classroom,  and  by  1959,  It  had  been  reduced 
to  28  1  pupils  per  classroom,  a  reduction  of 
25  percent  These  data  Indicate  that  In 
the  past  6  years,  while  enrollment  Increased 
20  percent,  the  number  of  classrooms  In- 
creased 30  percent. 

TSATHm    8HORTAGC 

There  has  been  a  constant  ar^ment  rela- 
tive to  the  subject  of  the  number  of  teach- 
ers in  relation  to  enrollment  in  public  schools 
but  according  tti  statistics  released  by  the 
US,  Office  of  Education,  in  spite  of  the  con- 
tinued uptrend  in  enrollment,  comparatively, 
Llie  teacher  shortage  problem  has  constantly 
diminished  During  the  eO-year  period  from 
1900  to  19<J0  stxident  enrollment  In  public 
schools  increased  132  percent  and  In  the 
meantime,  Lnstructtoiial  stafT  avallnbllltv  in- 
creH.sed  234  percent.  These  figures  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  schools  have  been  ,ible  In 
the  first  60  years  of  the  aoth  century  U)  at- 
tract a  sufficient  number  of  candidates  In' o 
teaching  to  lower  the  pupll-teacher  ratio 
consistently  The  outlook  for  teacher  stipply 
over  the  next  10  years  Is  not  at  all  unfavor- 
able The  percentage  of  college  students 
who  prepare  for  a  teacher  certificate  has  in- 
creased from  21  percent  in  1948  to  32  per- 
cent in  1959.  The  number  of  bachelors  and 
first  professional  college  degrees  is  projected 
to  raise  82  percent  in  the  next  10  years.  If 
tlie  percentage  of  students  selecting  a  teach- 
ing career  remains  constant  for  the  next  10 
years,  we  may  expect  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  new  teachers  of  83  percent.  If.  how- 
ever, the  trend  of  the  past  10  years  continues, 
and  a  growing  segment  of  college  students 
choose  teaching  as  a  career,  the  number  of 
new  school  teachers  may  well  be  doubled  be- 
tween 1960  and  1970  Meanwhile  the  school 
age  p>opulatlon  (5  to  17)  Is  expected  to  g^row 
only  20  percent. 

The  question  always  arises  what  branch 
of  our  Government,  Federal  or  Slate  and 
local,  can  best  finance  the  local  schools.  The 
key  question  and  the  debate  over  Federal 
aid  to  education  well  may  be  whether  State 
and  local  governments  are  financially  able 
to  meet  emergent  school  needs.  It  has  been 
stated  on  mnnv  occasions — and  in  the  pre- 
ambles to  some  of  the  bills  authorizing  Fetl- 
eral  aid — that  States  and  communities  are 
already  overburdened  and  lack  the  capaclt\ 
to  raLse  the  required  funds  Capacity  has 
two  aspects.    Legal  and  economic 

The  Federal  Constitution  imposes  n  >  re- 
strictions on  the  taxing  powers  o*  'he  "-ftate.'- 
except  in  regard  to  lmp<jrt  duties  and  mtei- 
state  commerce  The  US  .Supreme  Covin 
has  repeatedly  upheld  the  power  of  the 
States  to  Impose  nondiscriminatory  taxes 
upon  Interstate  commerce  Legal  restric- 
tions on  taxes  and  public  debt  which  exist 
In  several  States  were  imposed  bv  tlie  people 
of  those  States  and  their  elected  representa- 
tives. Those  laws  and  constitutions  can  be — 
and  often  are — amended  or  repealed  by  t)ie 
same  process  by  which  they  were  inip-ised 
Until  this  Is  done.  It  must  be  assumed  that 
the  limltAtlons  express  the  wishes  of  the 
people  of  the  particular  State 

The  limits  of  economic  capacity — for  taxes 
or  debts — cannot  be  objectively  determined. 
Comparative  data  indicate  that  Federal  tax« 
have  increased  more  steeply,  are  now  levied 
at  far  higher  rates,  and  have  become  more 
burdensome  than  Slate  and  local  taxes  A 
few  figures  illustrate  the  de%elwpment  over 
the  past  30  years  In  1927.  Federal  taxes  rep- 
resented 4  1  percent  of  national  Incx^me. 
while  State  and  local  taxes  represented  T  4 
percent  of  national  income 

In  1958.  however  Federal  taxes  represented 
18  6  percent  of  national  Income  and  State 
and  local  taxes  for  the  same  year  represented 
only   83   percent   of   notional    income       Fed- 
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eral  taxes  multiplied  20  times  between  1927 
and  1958,  while  State  and  local  taxes  multi- 
plied only  6  tlDies. 

Comparative  statistics  relative  to  Federal. 
State,  and  local  debt  are  of  interest.  In 
1927  the  Federal  debt  was  $18  5  billion,  while 
the  State  and  local  debt  was  $149  billion. 
In  1958,  howrever.  the  Federal  debt  had 
climbed  to  $276  4  billion,  while  State  and 
local  debts  climbed  to  $68J2  bilUon  The 
Federal  debt  multiplied  15  times  between 
1927  and  1958:  the  State  and  local  debt  only 
4  times  State  and  local  debts  declined  as 
a  percent  of  national  income  for  this  period 
while  the  burden  of  the  Federal  debt  multi- 
plied more  than  three  times.  Interest  on  the 
Federal  debt  now  accounts  for  over  10  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  budget;  Interest  on  State 
and  local  debt  equals  only  3  percent  of  State 
and  local  general  expenditures. 

With  Federal  aid  to  education,  can  State 
and  local  control  of  education  be  preserved'' 
In  spite  of  what  the  proponenu  of  the  bills 
aay,  I  believe  It  cannot  The  Federal  aid 
bills  now  being  considered  by  the  86th  Con- 
gress would  add  to  the  authority  of  the  U.S 
Commissioner  of  Education  over  the  public 
schools;  thus  he  may  approve  State  plans 
for  the  distribution  of  Federal  funds,  defer 
allotments  until  certain  conditions  are  met, 
or  find  a  Suae  or  comm.unlty  in  noncom- 
pliance and  withhold  funds.  Even  more  Un- 
portaiitly,  the  bills  would  materially  broaden 
and  strengthen  the  powers  of  the  State  de- 
partment of  education  over  local  school  sys- 
tems (boards  of  education*. 

Possession  of  Federal  funds  without  Fed- 
eral control  would  enhance  the  Independence 
of  State  defiartments  of  education  from  the 
general  State  authorities  (Governor  and  leg- 
islative) and  generally  tend  to  weaken  lay 
influence  upon  educational  policies. 

STATISTICS  raOM  OHIO 

For  the  4-yesr  period  of  1955  to  1958,  Ohio 
voters  approved  school  construction  bond 
Issues  in  the  sum  of  $449.693  462  At  an 
average  cost  of  $25,000  per  classroom,  this 
total  sum  of  bond  Issues  hppro\ed  are  suf- 
ficient to  provide  17.988  classrooms,  and  on 
the  basis  of  30  pupils  per  room,  facilities  for 
539,640  pupils. 

I  am  Informed  unofficially  that  the  total 
sum  of  bond  Issues  for  school  construction 
passed  In  1959  will  exceed  $171  mllUon. 
This,  of  course,  would  provide  additional 
classrooms    in    the    same    ratio 

During  the  span  of  years  from  19,S5  to 
1958,  enrollment  In  Ohio  schools  increased 
by  204,350  students  Average  teacher 
salaries  have  maintained  a  steady  advance 
since  the  1945-46  school  year,  equivalent  to 
103  52  percent.  During  the  school  year 
which  started  September.  1945  there  were 
employed  a  total  of  39.199  teachers  In  Ohio 
schools.  During  the  school  year  which 
started  In  September  1955  there  were  em- 
ployed a  toUl  of  69.732  teachers.  This  rela- 
tive increase  over  that  span  of  years,  there- 
fore, was  52  38  percent  The  largest  relative 
Increase  occurred  In  the  last  three  years  of 
this  bracket. 

Over  the  span  of  years  st.^rtlng  with  1948 
and  ending  in  1955.  there  were  35.145  Ohio 
teachers  who  terminated  their  employment 
for  one  reason  or  another.  Hjwevrr.  dur- 
ing the  same  period,  a  total  of  45,257  new 
teachers,  that  Is,  who  had  not  taught  in 
Ohio  during  the  previous  year,  were  em- 
ployed, with  a  resultant  net  Increase  of 
10.112  new  teachers 

The  Ideal"  pupil-teacher  ratio  for  years 
has  been  set  by  educators  at  the  figure  of 
30.  TTiat  figure  wa^  established  as  a  stand- 
ard for  dlstrlbuUon  of  State  funds  In  Ohio 
in  the  new  school  foundation  program  law 
enacted  by  the  lOlsi  general  assembly.  The 
pupll-teacher  ratio  over  the  span  cf  years 
of  1945-55  has  never  gone  as  high  as  30 
pupils  per  teacher  but  has  varied  within  the 
range  of  26  40  and  28  90  for  the  State  as  a 
whole. 


BCHOOL    EXPENDrrLTlES 

The  year  which  marked  the  end  o?  World 
War  n,  the  1945  46  schwl  year,  total  pay- 
ments by  Oluo  sch(.K)is  for  current  operation, 
Interest  payments,  and  debt  retirement,  cap- 
ital outLiy,  and  other  payments  totaled 
$175,299,204;  10  years  later  during  the 
1954-55  school  year,  the  total  wa.'=  $593  073- 
169,  an  absolute  Increase  of  $417  773,965  and 
a  reiaUve  Increase  of  238  2  percent 

Complementary  to  the  prowth  cf  expendi- 
tures for  schools  In  Ohio  In  Die  10-year 
bracket  Is  the  growth  of  funds  nvallabie  by 
sources.  In  the  1945-46  Rchcx)i  year,  reve- 
nue receipts  totaled  $169,595,707,  and  m 
1954  55  revenue  receipts  were  $462,339,397. 
an  Increase  of  172  61  percent  Local  sources, 
that  Is,  property  taxes,  provided  $96,851,301 
m  1945-46  and  $292  361820  in  1954-55.  an 
increase  of  201  87  percent 

During  the  same  period,  payments  by  the 
State  of  Ohio  Increased  by  116  27  percent 
from  $60,944,860  to  $131,8o'65y5  Taxes  on 
property,  real  estate,  public  utilities,  and 
tangible  personal  property  pnaide  the  sole 
soxirce  of  funds  for  the  support  of  schools 
at  the  local  level.  Tlitis,  property  evaluation 
Is  a  measure  of  a  school  district's  ability  to 
finance  lis  schools. 

BXTMUAUT 

While  I  agree  in  general  with  the  views 
expressed  by  most  people  that  our  educa- 
tional system  Is  the  best  In  the  world  for 
training  young  men  and  young  women  to 
properly  adapt  themselves  to  our  democratic 
way  of  living,  I  also  apree  that  there  is  much 
room  for  correction  and  improvement.  I  be- 
lieve that  most  parents  and  a  great  number 
of  our  professional  educitors  now  concede 
that  there  should  be  a  general  tightening  up 
and  revamping  of  not  only  our  methods  but 
the  courses  ofTered  In  our  public  schools 
Without  the  elimination  of  the  features  In 
our  public  educational  system  described  by 
some  as  "social  featherbcdding"  the  appro- 
priation of  vast  sums  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  operation  of  our  public 
schools  would  only  accentuate  and  encourage 
continuation  of  some  of  these  practices  and 
features  that  are  held  to  be  beyond  the 
realm  of  the  duties  of  our  ecucatlonal 
system. 

The  mere  spending  of  a  lot  of  morey  on 
an  educational  system  that  Is  In  dire  need 
of  some  basic  and  fundamental  changes  will 
not  solve  any  problem. 

In  the  final  analysis,  trained  manpower 
can  only  come  out  of  a  thoroughly  reorgan- 
Leed  educational  system  with  totally  dllTerent 
alms  and  considerably  higher  scholastic 
standards.  To  carry  through  such  drastic 
reforms  Is  a  great  undertaking  but  reforms 
of  similar  magnitude  have  been  carried  out 
In  the  past. 

In  our  country,  the  major  sliare  of  all  our 
technical  effort  has  gone  Into  spreading  ever 
higher  standards  of  material  well-being  over 
ever  larger  segments  of  our  population.  It 
may  well  be  that  too  large  an  efTort  has  gone 
Into  the  things  that  make  American  life 
pleasant  and  comfortable,  and  not  enough 
into  the  things  that  insure  continuous  spir- 
itual and  material  growth,  as  well  as  mili- 
tary and  political  victory  in  any  war,  hot  or 
cold. 

Mr  I.ONG  of  Lotiisiana.  Mr,  Pre.^;!- 
dent,  will  iho  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr   I^USCHE      I  gladly  yield. 

Mr  LONG  of  Ivoui.siana.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  made  the  point  that  in 
many  instances  it  is  not  a  lack  of  money 
that  is  res;x)ns;ble  for  the  failure  to  ob- 
tain better  results. 

The  Senator  f.'-om  Ohio  will  recall  that 
a  short  timr  apo.  when  we  had  before 
the  Poreirn  Relations  Committee  some 
scientists  or,  at  least,  some  persons  who 


deal  with  scieJitific  and  t^.  chnical  mat- 
ters, we  asked  them  why  they  did  not 
Hiftke  more  effort  to  see  to  :t  that  young 
men  and  yo'ong  women  took  the  kind  of 
courses  which  would  qualify  tl.em  to 
meet  the  Nat  ion  s  needs.  Their  aiiswer 
was  that  they  hoped  to  do  more  about 
tl;at  matter. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE      That  is  correct, 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana,  A  gr^^at 
number  of  Senators  and  Membfis  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  appoint  young 
men  to  West  Point,  af.er  the  eivinp  of 
compeutive  examinations.  In  that  way 
it  seems  to  me  they  provide  an  incen- 
tive for  our  young  men  to  do  better  work 
and  to  qualify  themselves  better. 

But  I  regret  lo  say  that  no  competi- 
tion is  involved  m  the  vast  numbers  ol 
scholarships  which  are  made  available 
by  Slate  colleges  and  universities  m  my 
State.  The  State  representatives  and 
tiie  State  .senators  simply  hand  out  the 
schojar.^hins  on  any  ba.sis  whatever — 
iL-^ually  on  a  purely  political  basui. 
There  is  a  good  example  of  a  situation 
in  which  scholarships  could  be  made 
available  and  good  college  or  university 
education  could  be  made  available  to 
young  men  and  young  women,  by  using 
on  a  merit  basis  -Ahat  already  is  avail- 
able, so  as  to  encourage  the  young  men 
and  young  women  to  qualify  themselves 
to  achieve  more  m  those  fields,  rather 
than  to  have  the  scholarships  awarded 
on  a  ;xilitical  basis.  That  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  iiow  we  could  use  more  effectively 
means  which  already  are  available 

Mr,  LAUSCHE,  I  distinctly  recall  the 
colloquy  we  had  with  the  experts  who 
testified  before  the  Forei.en  Relations 
Committee.  I  made  the  statement^-and 
I  re;>eat  it  now — that  in  the  book,  "One- 
Fifth  of  Our  Population. ■■  the  point  is 
clearly  made  that  one  of  the  preat  weak- 
nesses of  our  educational  system  is  the 
declaration  that  the  following  three 
principles  shall  be  the  guides  for  our 
teachers,  namely,  that  they  shall  teach 
the  .student,  first,  that  for  which  he  has 
the  mental  capacity:  second,  that  which 
will  be  of  utility  to  him  in  life:  and, 
third,  that  which  he  desires  to  study. 

The  last-mentioned  principle  has  been 
the  one  which  has  been  the  ruination: 
the  student*  have  t>een  allowed  to  study 
only  what  they  desired  to  study. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from 
I^uisiana  that  if  I  had  had  that  ncht 
wlien  1  was  studying.  I  would  not  have 
studied  at  all:  instead.  I  would  have 
played  baseball  and  football  and  I  wou'd 
have  pone  fishine.  and  I  never  would 
have  studied. 

But  in  the  Soviet  Union  there  is  a 
strong  desire  to  leaiTi  and  there  1.-=  a 
strong  incentive  to  learn,  becau.se  if  the 
students  learn  and  become  cultured, 
they  will  be  placed  in  the  upper  echelon. 

In  that  connection,  let  me  say  that 
my  parents  came  to  this  country  from 
Slovenia:  where  my  mother  walked  to 
school  1  hour  a  day,  to  and  fro.  She 
went  to  school  for  4  years.  When  she 
came  to  the  United  States,  her  sole  pur- 
pose was  to  have  her  children  gam  an 
education.  She  labored  and  struggled 
to  make  a  dentist  out  of  one  of  my 
brothers,  a  graduate  of  Oberlin  out  of 
my  sister,  a   lawyer  out   of  another  of 
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nay  brothers,  and  a  lawyer  out  of  me. 
She  set  the  example,  and  we  tried  to 
tollow  it. 

But  today  the  situation  is  that  the 
youHK  person  is  allowed  to  choose  what 
he  will  study.  We  have  sown  the  wind: 
and.  on  account  of  that,  we  are  going  to 
reap  the  whirlwind. 

So  I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  reminding  me  of  the  dis- 
cussion which  we  had  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  1  week  ago 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
state  that  whenever  we  have  a  problem. 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  all  wf 
need  to  do  in  order  to  solve  it  Ls  ditr 
down  into  the  Federal  Treasury  and  ob- 
tain some  gold  and  use  it.  That  is  how 
we  contemplate  solving  our  uuernationHl 
problems  and  our  juvenile  dplinqurnrv 
problem  and  oui-  school  problem.': 
However,  we  are  dealmg  with  the  symp- 
toms, and  not  at  all  with  the  cause- 

I  shall  vote  against  thi.s  bill  becitu>^f 
It  is  another  instance  of  enciuachmfnit 
by  the  Fedei-al  Government  upon  func- 
tions which  historically  and  traditionally 
belong  beck  home.  Even  if  the  State 
and  the  local  governmenLs  are  doing 
the  job  badly,  my  opinion  is  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  do  it  worse. 
The  Federal  Government  is  too  bin  to  du 
the  job,  and  that  will  be  thp  pventiiai 
result. 

If  the  Congress  now  says  to  the  people 
of  the  country.  In  the  couise  of  2  veai.s 
the  Congress  will  provide  SI  700  million. 
and  that  will  solve  the  problem.  2  years 
from  now  the  people  vill  bf  leqiiesunt; 
$3  billion,  but  in  the  meantime  ihe  prob- 
lem will  not  be  solved  any  oetter  than 
it  is  now. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  moditied 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ore-Jon 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr  President  I 
shall  be  brief.  I  had  not  intended  to 
make  any  remarks  on  thii>  measure .  I 
had  fully  desired  and  e.xpected  to  ;.up- 
port  the  bill  as  it  was  reported  by  the 
committee.  I  would  still  he  happy  to  do 
so. 

However,   I   cannot   vote   for   the   bill 
with  the  provisions  which  it   now  con- 
tains.   I  shall  be  compelled,  reluctantly 
therefore,   to  cast   my   vote    again.st    its 
passage. 

In  my  judgment,  the  situation  in  this 
counti-y  with  respect  to  our  schools  does 
justify  Federal  aid  to  schools  m  the 
construction  of  the  physical  plants,  the 
thousands  of  additional  classroom^ 
which  are  so  greatly  needed  and  neces- 
sary. Such  aid  could  be  given.  Mr. 
Pi-esident.  without  destroying  the  in- 
tegrity of  local  goverrunent  and  without 
surrendering  the  control  of  our  public 
school  system  as  it  was  established  and 
as  it  has  traditionally  existed  and  been 
operated  from  its  founding.  We  could 
give  aid  to  schools  in  that  fashion  with- 
out placing  in  jeopardy,  the  ojieration 
and  management  of  our  schools ;  without 
running  any  risk  of  the  control  and 
sTovernment  of  our  school  affairs  being 
transmitted  from  the  local  jurisdictions 
that  now  have  authority  over  our  school 
system  to  a  central  power  located  in  the 


National  Capital  Because  I  sense — yes, 
more,  Mr.  President,  because  I  am  con- 
vinced beyond  any  doubt— that  the 
minute  the  Federal  Government  provides 
aid  for  the  operation  and  manatrement 
of  schools  by  making  available  fund.s  for 
the  payment  of  teachers  salaries  and 
other  administrative  expense,  immedi- 
ately the  Federal  Government  puts 
itself  in  position,  and  the  local  govern- 
ment .surrenders  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  power  to  exercise  control  and 
domination  over  the  school  system 

He  who  controls  the  purse  strine.s  be- 
comes the  master,  and  we  cannot  escape 
it.  The  Federal  Government  can  aid 
m  the  bJiIdiHii  of  a  physical  plant,  and 
thar  us  over  and  done  with,  but  it  cannot 
supply  the  money  from  year  to  year  for 
support,  manakement  and  operation 
without  usurpini:  the  whole  uovern- 
menial  authority  and  power  that  is  no\<, 
reposed  in  the  .state,  county  munici- 
pality and  local  school  dustrict 

That  IS  the  direction   we   aie  takinu 
Tiiat  i.s  whv  I  cannot  vote  for  this  bill 
as  now  amended  by  the  Monroney  pro- 
posal 

Somebody  has  .said  We!',  there  is  a 
2-year  limitation"  on  th;.s  authoiiza- 
tion  There  is.  but  it  mean.s  absolutely 
nothinfc;  We  all  know  that  teachers  are 
underpaid.  There  is  a  re.spon.sibilitv 
upon  us  a.«:  citi/ens.  and  upon  the  State 
and  local  '-'overnmen«^s.  to  increa.se  their 
pav  commensurate  with  their  duties 
and  responsibilities.  But.  Mr.  President. 
thi:s  is  tlie  Arons  wav  to  do  it. 

V/hen  this  bill  becomes  law — if  it 
does — and  an  appropriation  is  made  to 
carry  out  the  exjjenditures  it  authorizes, 
local  school  distnct.s  school  board.s,  will 
immediately  make  contracts  with 
schoolteachers  on  the  bas..>  of  the  antic- 
ipated revenues  to  be  derived  from  the 
Federal  Government  by  reason  of  this 
enacrmpnt  Should  that  mean  on  the 
basis  of  the  bill  as  it  now  stands  an  in- 
crea.se  in  salaries  for  .schoolteachers  of 
some  $300  to  $500  a  year,  it  follows  that 
contracts  will  be  made  by  the  local  board 
or  Government  authority  with  those 
tea:hers  for  another  year,  on  that  ba.sis. 

Once  that  is  started,  once  the  process 
IS  put  111  motion,  we  will  not  be  able  to 
stop  It  If  2  years  from  now  we  under- 
take to  stop  It.  the  charge  will  be  made 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  breach- 
ing confidence,  breaking  faith,  and  re- 
pudiating Its  solemn,  and  moral  obliga- 
tion. Mi  President  we  ha'.e  heard  such 
charges  made  ot^.  this  floor  alieadv  with 
respect  to  the  national  highway  pro- 
gram. It  will  be  contended,  a^am  and 
agfiin,  that  we  have  obIik;ated  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  do  it  The  States 
and  local  .school  districts  will  claim  they 
pui.  their  faith  and  trust  in  the  Federal 
Government  that  thev  were  a.s.sured 
this  was  a  national  policy  and  the  aid 
would  be  continued  They  will  as.sert, 
and  truthfully  so.  that  they  made  their 
plans  and  conimunienus   accoidingh- 

Mr.  President  what  does  that  mean'^ 
Let  no  Senator  vote  for  this  bill  ihink- 
inn  this  program  will  be  only  temporary. 
It  »-ill  not  be.  It  is  to  become  a  fixed 
continuing  national  policy  Maybe  that 
is  -vhat  some  Senators  want.  If  Sena- 
tor <  want  that,  then  let  them  vote  for  it. 
Bu:  let  no  Senator  vote  for  it  with  the 


idea  that  it  is  only  for  a  temporary  pe- 
riod of  2  years.  It  will  be  of  indeflnite 
duration.  It  will  be  in  perpetuity. 
What  does  it  mean?  It  means  2  years 
from  now.  3  years  from  no*,  4  years 
from  now  we  will  have  put  upon  us 
pre.ssures  to  make  other  provisions  in  the 
lav.  which  are  not  now  in  the  pending 
bill  Conditions  will  be  placed  m  the 
law  that  a  school  district  or  a  Slate  will 
not  be  eligible  to  participate  In  this  pro- 
gram and  receive  the.se  funds  excein 
unles-s.  and  until  it  meets  certam  stand- 
ards and  conditions  that  the  amended 
law  will  impose  or  administrative  edict 
will  require 

Do  not.  I  say  to  my  southern  fnend.s 
vote  for  this  measure  with  any  thought 
that  the  segregation  i.ssue  is  not  involved 
We  may  just  as  well  be  frank  about  it 
and  understand  it  It  is  not  openly 
present  here  at  the  moment,  but  let  no 
one  vote  for  this  bill  under  any  illusion 
or  false  conception  that  that  i.ssue  is 
beini;  bypa>.sed  It  i.s  not  That  issue 
cannot  be  evaded  We  cannot  escape  it 
In  due  time  It  will  be  here  to  haunt  us 
Just  one  simple  amendment  Mi  Presi- 
dent, to  this  bill  can  be  made  one  sen- 
tence added,  saying;  Provided.  That  no 
State  or  .school  district  that  practices  or 
permits  seeregation  of  the  '  aces  in  the 
public  schools  shall  be  eligible  to  receive 
any  of  the  financial  aid  herein  provided  " 

That  IS  all  that  will  be  needed  to  com- 
pel integration  I  am  talking  now  to  my 
colleagues  of  the  South  who  I  know 
entertain  the  .same  views  I  do  Once  the 
contracts  are  made  by  the  local  school 
authorities.  Mr  President,  on  the  basis 
of  the  anticipated  Federal  aid  m  support 
of  and  to  pay  the  increased  salanes  to 
teachers,  it  will  be  too  late  to  turn  buck. 
We  will  have  gone  too  far.  Our  southern 
schools  will  not  then  be  able  to  sav. 
No"  They  will  have  no  alt^iTiative 
except  to  integrate  or  lose  their  share 
of  these  Federal  funds 

No  doubt  .some  t>elieve  in  inteKiation 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  them,  if  that  is 
what  they  honestly  believe  That  is 
their  right  But  I  entertain  a  different 
belief.  I  believe  In  local  .self-^^overn- 
ment  I  believe  where  tlie  people  want 
integration  they  should  have  a  right 
to  practice  it  But  I  also  believe  with 
an  abiding  conviction  that  tho.se  who 
want  to  .segregate  have  an  inherent  and 
constitutional  right  to  do  so  I  believe 
the  people  have  a  right,  as  they  have 
had  from  the  very  beginning  of  our 
Government,  to  choose  the  kind  of 
school  system  they  want  and  are  will- 
ing to  administer  and  support  I  be- 
lieve those  rights  should  be  held  in- 
violate and  preserved 

I  make  this  statement  becau.se  if  and 
when  this  issue  should  ari.se  some  2  or 
•i  years  from  now,  it  shall  not  plague 
me  I  .shall  not  then  feel  that  I  invited 
It  by  voting  for  this  bill.  I  shall  not 
obligate  myself  to  accept  it  under  thof>e 
terms.  I  shall  not,  as  their  representa- 
tive, commit  the  people  of  my  Slate  to 
accept  it  under  those  tenns  I  am  not 
voting  on  this  measure  under  any  mis- 
taken apprehension  about  the  conse- 
quences. I  know  what  the  con.sequences 
will  be  if  this  bill  should  be  enacted 
into  law. 
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Mr.  President,  it  gives  me  great  con- 
cern to  put  this  Goverrunent  of  ours 
further  and  further  in  debt.  I  know 
.some  think  our  national  debt  of  some 
$300  billion  is  inconsequential.  They 
.scofT  at  the  idea  of  a  balanced  budget. 
But  I  am  disturbed  about  it.  Just  as 
certain  as  there  Ls  the  day  of  judgment, 
just  as  surely  is  there  a  time  of  ac- 
countability In  the  fiscal  affairs  of  any 
t,'overriment.  That  time  Ls  rapidly  ap- 
proaching for  us.  We  will  have  to  meet 
it. 

I  have  heard  the  .statement  made  on 
the  floor  during  this  debate  that  Ameri- 
cans spend  more  money  for  cigarettes 
than  they  .spend  for  education  and  that 
they  spend  more  money  for  liquor  than 
they  spend  for  education  Other  sim- 
ilar comparLsons  have  been  made  I  agree 
But.  Mr  President,  who  spends  that 
money?  It  is  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try who  spend  the  money,  and  tliey  are 
free  men  and  women  If  they  think 
more  of  the  pleasure  of  a  cigarette  or 
a  cocktail  than  they  do  about  educat- 
ing their  children,  then  they  will  spend 
their  money  that  way  They  are  Amer- 
icans and  they  are  free  If  collecliveiy 
our  citizens  so  indulge  and  pursue  that 
course  to  the  neglect  of  providine  am- 
ple and  neces,sary  educational  opjxirtu- 
nities  and  !acilities.  then  a  tragic  destiny 
IS  likely  111  store  for  us — and  I  doubt 
that  any  amount  or  manner  of  Federal 
aid  will  sa\e  us  from  it 

We  should  spend  more  on  education 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  do  so  I  am 
willing  to  nave  the  Federal  Government 
help  («qua:i7,e  educational  opportunities 
by  t)earing  .some  of  the  expense  of  build- 
ing the  ph  .-sical  phint.s  It  is  .said  ■Well, 
a  plant,  a  .schoolroom  is  no  good  with- 
out a  teac  ler.  That  is  true,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent but  i!  the  little  .school  district  which 
needs  a  new  building  can  get  $500  000 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  help 
pay  the  cost  of  consti-uction  of  the  build- 
ing, the  .s.ime  .school  district  will  have 
relea.sed  t('  it  for  other  u.se  the  revenues 
it  would  have  had  to  obligate  and  apply 
for  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  incurred 
by  the  construction  cost  Those  reve- 
nues will  ihen  be  available  to  raise  the 
salaries  of  teachers 

Thus  the  original  bill  would  help  in- 
crease the  .salaries  of  teachers.  It  should 
be  pa.ssed  I  favor  it  But  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  am  not  ^.M)lng  down  the  road  of 
surrender  and  capitulation  with  regard 
to  the  inherent  duly  and  constitutional 
right  und^-r  our  system  of  government 
of  the  local  school  districts  and  the  local 
people  haMng  their  public  .school  systems 
operate  in  the  manner  they  desire.  I  am 
not  ready  to  surrender  that  for  a  mess  of 
dubious  i>)ttage. 

Mr.  President,  our  country  is  blessed 
We  are  iilessed  with  wealth  We  are 
blessed  with  abundant  re.sources  We 
can  have  the  kind  and  quality  of  edu- 
cational system  we  want.  We  can  have 
an  adequate  educational  system  when  we 
want  It  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it. 
When  we  are  ready  to  place  the  value  of 
that  system  above  the  value  we  are  plac- 
ing on  some  of  the  other  things  for  which 
we  spend  our  money  then  we  can  have  all 
that  we  now  need  and  profres  to  want. 


Mr  President,  if  every  time  there  is 
a  need  for  something  in  this  country  we 
run  to  the  Federal  Government  and  con- 
tinue to  pyramid  the  national  debt,  we 
can  alfco  have  a  bankrupt  Treasury  and 
an  insolvent  Go\-emment.  I  shudder  to 
think  of  what  will  happen  to  our  school 
system  and  what  will  happen  to  our 
liberties  and  to  our  security  if  we  ever 
permit  that  to  occur. 

I  wish  I  might  have  the  privilege  of 
voting  for  the  bill  which  was  reported 
by  the  committee  I  am  very  apprehen- 
sive— and  I  say  this  for  the  Record — 
that  what  is  about  to  occur  here  in  the 
Senate  will  mean  no  school  aid  at  all  of 
any  kind.  I  say  this  to  those  who  are 
really  mu-rested  in  the  children,  who 
are  ideally  interested  in  education  and 
the  building  up  of  a  better  school  sys- 
tem, and  the  providiniz  of  aid  which  will 
afford  some  relief  in  this  present  dis- 
tressing situation, 

I  am  not  sure  that  by  the  course  which 
IS  being  pursued  we  are  best  serving  the 
cau.se  and  the  purix)se  desired.  I  rather 
think  what  is  being  done  here  will  defeat 
the  aid  which  we  would  get  imder  the 
terms  of  the  original  bill,  I  think  what 
;s  occurring  will  mean  no  aid,  or  aid 
deferred   and  perhaps  long  deferred. 

I  should  like  to  .see  the  bill  pass  in  its 
original  form.  I  should  like  to  have  us 
make  that  start,  which  I  think  would  be 
somewhat  substantial,  toward  relieving 
existing  conditions. 

Mr  President,  there  ought  to  be  a 
con-sciousness  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  the  country  that  if  we  want  education 
and  want  the  be.st.  we  have  to  be  willing 
to  pay  for  It.  There  are  times  when  we 
have  to  make  a  choice  between  things 
which  are  pleasant  and  delightful  which 
we  might  desire,  and  those  which  we 
really  need,  m  order  to  meet  the  obliga- 
tions of  citizenship  which  are  upon  us 

Mr  President,  I  am  not  unmindful 
that  jx)l!tical  expediency  sugge.sts.  if  not 
dictates,  the  propriety  of  supporting 
Federal  aid  for  education.  I  should  like 
to  support  the  right  kind  of  a  bill  and 
see  It  enacted  into  law,  but  I  shall  not  be 
a  party  to  destroying  the  integrity  of 
State  and  local  government  in  the  af- 
fairs and  management  of  our  public 
school  svstem  in  this  country 

Mr    THURMOND  obtained  the  floor 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  to 
me? 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
may  yi'ld  to  me  without  losinc  his  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
L^uscHE  in  the  chair'.  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  reque.st  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  .so  ordered 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President  the  Sen- 
ator from  lUinois  I  Mr  Dirksf.n  i  has  a 
perfecting  amendment  which  he  su^;- 
gests  be  adopted  in  regard  to  my  amend- 
ment. I  am  m  perfect  agreement  with 
the  proposal.  However,  since  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  on  m.y 
amendment.  It  will  be  neces.sary  to  ask 


unanimous  consent  for  me  to  accept  the 
Senator's  proposed  amendment.  I  am 
sure  the  Senate  will  oblige  us  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  trust 
consent  will  be  granted. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  on  page 
2.  in  line  10  of  his  amendment,  where 
the  amendment  refers  to  loans,  there 
should  be  inserted  the  words  "State  cer- 
tifled  and  approved. 

The  Ime  would  then  read  "for  making 
loans  to  State  certified  and  approved 
private  nonprofit  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools." 

I  beheve  that  language  is  carried  m 
other  acts.  It  would  meet  one  of  the 
specifications  of  the  E>epartment  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
this  is  a  very  sound  amendment.  I  say 
in  defense  of  the  amendment  as  it  was 
written  that  it  contemplated,  of  course, 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
would  require  this  be  done  anyway,  be- 
cause he  has  the  authority  to  pass  on 
each  individual  request. 

What  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  in 
mmd — and  it  is  a  veiT  laudable  objec- 
tive— IS  to  see  to  it  that  we  shall  not  in- 
cm-  the  danger  of  running  in  to  the  kind 
of  .scandalous  situation  which  developed 
m  connection  with  the  GI  education  bill, 
when  we  had  schools  mushroom  mto  ex- 
istence overnight,  only  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  GIs  to  their  detriment. 

This  :s  a  sound  amendment.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  permit  me  to  accept  it  as  a 
modification  of  my  amendment,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  already  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  he  be  permitted  to 
modify  his  amendment  as  suggested? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the  modifica- 
tion IS  permitted. 

Mr.  MORSE  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  and  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr.  President, 
Senate  consideration  of  a  proposed  pro- 
gram of  general  Federal  aid  to  education 
involves  questions  that  stem  from  the 
\ery  roots  of  our  constitutional  federated 
republican  form  of  government  and, 
therefore,  our  action  on  this  proposal 
may  seriously  impair  the  opportunities 
for  continued  exercise  of  individual  lib- 
erty by  the  present  and  future  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  It  would  behoove 
us  to  f.rst  examine  the  principles  which 
are  affected  by  such  a  proposal  as  the 
pending  busine.ss  before  we  become  in- 
volved in  the  relative  merits— or  should 
I  say.  preponderantly,  at  least,  the  de- 
merits— of  the  si>ecific  programs  which 
are  propo.sed.  Accordingly,  I  have  so  ar- 
ranged my  remarks. 

Currently,  it  appears  to  be  a  common 
and  fashionable  fallacy  to  conceive  of 
our  governmental  system  as  a  composite 
of  the  best  features  of  tho.sc  democratic 
or  representative  type  governments 
which  predated  the  late  18th  century 
deliberations  of  self-emancipated  Amer- 
icans. Such  a  conception  stems  from 
the  height  of  .soph.i.slication  unadu'.te:- 
ated  by  logical  analysis. 


V      V«*^«.«A       T  \^V«,      AV^A       Ite. 


system  to  a  central  power  located  in  the     Bir,  let  no  S^^nator  vote  for  it  with  the     into  law 
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that  we  now  need  and  profess  to  went,     amendment,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ask     ated  by  logical  analysis. 
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Our  system  of  government  is  novel, 
and  under  close  scrutiny  bears  little  re- 
semblance to  either  governments  which 
preceded  it,  or  for  that  matter,  those 
which  ostensibly  embraced  its  me- 
chanics but  not  its  total  safeguards,  in 
the  fond  hope  that  they  might  dance  to 
tlie  tune  of  Individual  liberty  without 
paying  the  full  price  to  the  piper. 

Only  once  in  the  recorded  history  of 
mankind  have  events  conspired  to  be- 
stow on  a  society  both  an  attitude  of 
public  opinion  conducive  to  acceptance 
of  an  original  philosophy  of  government, 
unimpaired  by  the  design  of  a  predeces- 
sor government,  and  also  the  leadership 
of  men  learned  in  the  truths  proven  bv 
the  ageless  but  unsuccessful  struggle  of 
man  to  maintain  his  liberty  against  the 
various  forms  of  government  formerly 
designed.  Fortunately  for  those  who 
hare  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  the  labor.s 
of  thes«  great  men  between  the  forma- 
tion of  our  United  States  and  the  present 
day,  those  to  whwn  we  refer  as  our 
Founding  Pothers  not  only  were  cogni- 
zant of  the  lessons  of  history,  but  also 
possessed  the  capabilities  of  translating 
their  knowledge  into  the  formation  of  a 
gOTemment  in  which  the  deposit  of 
power  was  on  balance  with  the  indi- 
vidual's ability  to  control  it  in  the  inter- 
est of  his  own  protection. 

Two  basic  and  transcending  fact.s 
underlay  the  consideration  of  those 
American  patriots  faced  with  the  awe- 
some task  of  devising  the  new  govern- 
ment. First,  they  were  conscious  of  the 
essentiality  of  some  form  of  government 
possessed  of  a  sufficient  degree  of  powers 
to  maintain  peace  and  tranquillity 
These  men  were  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
a  too  weak  government  which  they  had 
so  recently  experienced  in  the  form  of  a 
Continental  Congress,  which  existed  un- 
der the  Articles  of  Confederation.  In 
other  words,  they  were  conscious  of  the 
necessity  of  removing  the  Government 
from  close  proximity  to  a  state  of 
anarchism. 

Secondly,  they  were  equally  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  government  or  the 
state  was  invariably  the  tool  of  tyranny 
and  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  indi- 
vidual's liberty.  This  lesson,  leiirned 
from  an  academic  consideration  of  his- 
toiT,  had  been  indelibly  impressed  on 
their  minds  and  hearts  by  the  despotic 
occupant  of  the  British  throne 

Those  Americans  charged  in  the  late 
1780's  with  the  invention  of  a  form  of 
government  were  faced  with  the  diffi- 
cult and  previously  unaccomphshed  task 
of  devising  a  method  of  balancing  the 
surrender  to  the  State  of  sufficient 
powers  to  accomplish  its  intended  pur- 
pose, on  the  one  hand,  against  the  im- 
perative need  to  provide  protection 
against  its  transformation  into  a  tool 
of  tyranny  to  suppress  individual  liberty. 

Obviously,  no  single  device  was  or  is 
capable  of  providing  the  necessary  bal- 
ance. More  important,  but  less  often 
acknowledged  by  our  sophisticated  so- 
ciety of  today,  no  combination  of  pre- 
viously used  devices  was  sufficient  to 
adequately  accomplish  the  purpose.  As 
a  consequence,  the  form  of  government 
tliey  conceived  was  compi  i.sed  of  a  com- 


bmat.on  of  previously  proven  aiKl  u.stful 
safeguards  and  supplemental  innova- 
tions specifically  designed  and  weighted 
to  bring  the  conflicLing  objectives  into 
balance.  Among  the  proven  safe- 
guards utilized  was  the  process  of  sub- 
jecting those  who  were  to  exercise  the 
powe"  of  the  State  to  election  at  the 
handj  of  the  people  for  a  continuation 
of  the  right  to  wield  that  power,  an- 
other was  the  utilization  of  a  written 
Constitution,  although  they  improved  on 
this  device  by  elevating  it  above  the 
status  of  other  laws,  principally  by  con- 
ditioring  its  amendment  to  the  most 
widespread  approval. 

Th')se.  and  otlier  tried  and  proven  de- 
\  ices,  contribuu-d  much  to  the  auccess- 
fal  accomphsliment  of  their  awesome 
task.  It  was  the  innovations,  however, 
whicli  tran.sfoimed  iheir  eflorts  from 
the  realm  of  attempts  to  the  rca'.m  of 
achievement 

Foremost  among  the  innovations  were 
the  numerous  devices  which  can  be  char- 
acter .zed  within  the  concept  of  split 
sovereignty.  Departing  from  the  un- 
broken precedent  in  previous  govern- 
ments of  concentrating  the  lu^cessary 
powers  of  state  in  a  resultant  all-power- 
ful s-jvereign,  these  wise  benefactors  of 
succeeding  generations  chose  to  repose 
varjing  but  lesser  degrees  of  power  in  a 
numl»er  of  sovereigns.  The  division  of 
powe.s  wa.s  accomplished  by  geographic 
and  lun.sciictional  c;:  cumscnption.  To 
several  sovereigns  ihey  reserved  broad 
juris<iictional  powers  circumscribed  by 
.-'mailer  geographical  limitation.s  The.se 
were  the  Slates,  in  whom  all  sovereignty 
rested  previously  within  their  bound- 
aries. To  the  sovereign  created  without 
geographical  limitations,  they  accom- 
l)Ushi>d  a  delegation  of  jurisdictionally 
nan-cw  powers,  specifically  enumerated. 
FolloH-ing  the  concept  of  split  sov- 
ereignty to  Its  practical  and  logical 
concljsion.  tht-y  went  furtlier  and  .split 
the  powers  of  the  geographically  unlim- 
ited sovereuTn  by  a  division  of  them 
amorg  the  three  branches  which  com- 
prised that  sovereii^n.  In  e.Tect.  they  ac- 
complished a  dlVl.^ion  of  the  powers  de- 
rived from  the  people  among  what  were 
14  sovereigns  at  that  time.  Being  de- 
::i'-ne1  as  an  implementation  of  sound 
principles,  rather  tiian  an  expedient,  thi^ 
structure  they  erect'd  is  now  comprised 
of  51  sovereigns — 50  States  and  a  Na- 
t.onal  Goverrunent. 

Anyone  who  pictures  this  structure,  as 
origuially  conceived  and  intended,  in  a 
pyramidical  design,  has  a  basic  miscon- 
ception of  the  safeguards  which  have 
proviled  the  e.ssence  of  novt-lty.  and  more 
impo-tantly,  the  safeguards  of  liberty  in 
our  Government  TT.p  rr'.at:on.'-hip  be- 
tweer.  the  National  Government  and 
each  of  the  50  States  includes  no  conduit 
of  authority  There  was  an  act  of  d''le- 
gat!o:i  of  sovereign  powers  initially  via 
the  Constitution,  and  only  by  amendment 
of  the  Constitution — a  distinct  action 
within  itself,  rather  than  a  con^iuit — can 
a  fuiiher  exchange  of  power  between 
soveri.'igns  be  accomplished  consi.stent 
with  the  original  design. 

Tj'iannical  and  despotic  action  can  be 
avoid?d  only  so  long  as  the  balance  be- 
■  Aeer  the  inherent  dang-"'r  in  tl^e  powers 


imposed  and  the  safeglMMWof  individual 
hberty  is  mauitaiued.  "ni*  diminution  cf 
any  safeguard  imperils  the  balance 
The  di.ssoiution  of  any  safeguard  in.'<ures 
the  lack,  of  balance  and  the  deprivation 
uf  individual  liberty. 

The  process  of  erosion  stemming  from 
the  impatience  and  lack  of  wisdom  of 
many  of  those  in  subsequent  generations 
has  dealt  harshly  with  the  safeguards 
instilled  in  the  noble  institutions  in- 
augurated by  the  Founding  Fathers. 
Many  of  the  safeguards  have  been  re- 
duced in  weight,  thereby  imperiling  the 
balance.  In  the  consideration  of  pro- 
posals for  a  program  of  aid  to  education 
by  th'^  National  Government,  we  stand 
on  the  threshold  of  action  that  could  re- 
move one  of  the  most  weichty  safe- 
Kuards — State  sovereignty — and  tliere- 
by  in.'^ure  a  lack  of  balance  and  tiie  de- 
struction of  individual  liberty  It  speaks 
well  for  the  governmental  system  origi- 
nally instituted  that  the  form  has  re- 
mained fundamentally  unaltered  de- 
spite the  pressures  creaud  by  the  ambi- 
tions, impatience,  and  stupidity  of  some 
of  those  who  have  gained  ixisitions  of 
power  m  the  Interim.  It  is  the  sub- 
stance, ratlier  than  the  form,  that  has 
suffert^d  from  a  continual  spnes  of  usur- 
pations, occurring  almast  invariably  at 
the  national  level. 

Among  those  powers  of  sovereignty 
remaining  a.s  principal  ve.stiKes  of  the 
States  only  three  now  comprise  the  fab- 
ric that  binds  this  safeguard  into  a 
whole  These  three  are  the  police  power 
authoiity  over  elections,  and  the  chal- 
lenged but  surviving  control  of  the  edu- 
cational systems.  The  deterioration  or 
removal  of  either  cord  will  surely  cause 
the  complete  unrnvelmg  of  the  already 
pierced  and  worn,  but  composite,  cloth  of 
split  sovereignty. 

Proposals  for  a  program  of  aid— and  I 
challeuKf  ilie  accuracy  of  the  term  m 
ihis  instance — to  education  by  the  Na- 
tional Government  contain  inseparable 
ingredients  of  control  which  when 
mixed  with  State  authority,  will  form  an 
indissoluble  compound  unalterably  de- 
structive of  State  sovereignty  and  indi- 
vidual liberty. 

L/'t  me  here  and  now  acknowledge  the 
choi-us  of  denials  of  the  intention  to  con- 
trol, the  unquestionably  sincere  protes- 
tations, by  the  advocates  of  action  by  the 
National  Government  s  financial  inter- 
vention m  tlie  field  of  education.  De- 
spite the  sincerity  which  prompts  the 
denials  of  intention  for  control  by  the 
National  Government,  and  despite  the 
absence  of  specific  language  in  the  pro- 
posaLs  which  would  effectuate  that  con- 
trol, control  of  education  by  the  Na- 
tional Government  remains  a  basic  in- 
gredient of  the  program.  In  the  light  of 
precedent,  arguments  to  the  contrary 
lack  cogency. 

Even  the  most  superficial  perception 
must  acknowledge  that  control  of  the 
pur.se  necessarily  includes  power  over  all 
dependent  on  the  contents  of  the  purse. 
Reliance  on  benevolence  is  no  sub.<;titute 
for  autonomy.  The  indivisible  power  of 
control  which  accompanies  any  subsidy 
was  recognized  and  clearly  enunciated  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
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In  1942  in  tne  case  of  Wickard  v  Filburn 
(317  U.S.  111>.  m  which  the  Court 
stated: 

It  l£  hardiy  lack  of  due  process  for  gov- 
ernment to  regulate  that  which  it  subsidizes. 

Indeed,  the  coriscientious  performance 
of  duty  by  an  oflBceholder  requires  no 
less  than  to  insure  to  the  best  of  Jiis 
ability  that  the  taxpayers"  funds,  once 
appropriated,  are  wisely  utilized. 

The  precedents  in  which  one  mu.st 
place  reliance,  rather  than  in  argu- 
ments anc  statements  of  intention. 
clearly  indicate  that  national  officehold- 
ers have  been  conscientious,  even  zeal- 
ous, in  ex  "rcising  control  over  funds 
pa.ssing  through  the  National  Treasury. 
Although  tins  has  by  no  means  insured 
wise  application  in  every  instance,  it  has 
demonstrated  not  only  the  will,  but  also 
the  abihty,  to  control  activities  that  are 
recipients  of  the  largess  of  the  National 
Government 

SF>eciflc  examples  are  numerous.  Let 
us  consider  first,  a  precedent  in  the  spe- 
cific field  \.hich  we  ai-e  now  consider- 
ing— that  li,  grants  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment fcr  educational  purpo.ses.  In 
1917.  the  Congress  pas.sed  the  Smilh- 
Hughes  Act.  Although  it  did  not  in- 
volve a  program  of  grants  to  general  edu- 
cation. It  did  authorize  appropriations 
for  grants  to  the  specific  field  of  voca- 
tional education.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  much  of  the  imi>eius  enabling  the 
pAS&age  of  the  bill  stemmed  from  the  na- 
tional peril  created  by  the  First  World 
War  Ever  with  regard  to  this  program 
of  gr  nts  to  a  limited  area  in  the  field  of 
education,  ihe  question  of  Federal  usur- 
pation of  the  exclusive  responsibility  and 
obligation  leserved  to  the  States  in  the 
field  of  education  was  raised  in  the  de- 
bate. Then,  as  now,  the  proponents  of 
the  program  sincerely  di.sclaimed  any  in- 
tention or  purpose  to  inject  Federal  reg- 
ulation or  control  into  the  operation  of 
vocational  educational  programs  which 
they  sought  to  assist 

For  Instance.  Senator  Page,  on  July  24, 
1916.  denied  such  Intentions,  and  I  quote 
from  volume  53  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  at  i)age  11465: 

The  bill  d:>es  not  seek  to  t.ike  from  the 
States  the  gieat  burden  of  the  maintenance 
of  schools  It  does  not  seek  to  deprive  the 
States  of  the  privilege  of  proceeding  Jn  mat- 
ters of  education  In  their  own  way.  Noth- 
ing has  beer  more  carefully  safeguarded  in 
this  bill  than  the  autonomy  of  the  States 
In  the  matter  of  schools. 

Mr.  President,  those  were  unquestion- 
ably sinceie  words,  well  phrased  and 
aptly  sufficient  as  words  can  be  to  allay 
the  fears  of  those  who  divined  the  spec- 
ter of  Federal  control  lurking  behind 
the  Smith -Hughes  Act.  Subsequent 
events  have  refuted  the  words  of  Senator 
Page  and  confirmed  the  worst  fears  of 
those  who  .saw  in  the  well-meaning  but 
illusory  language  of  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act  the  stiong  arm  of  centralized  au- 
thority. There  is  now  in  existence  a 
108-page  tooklet  of  reuulations  pro- 
pounded b:'  the  National  Government 
with  regarc  to  the  piotjram  established 
by  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  That  regu- 
lation is  synonymou.r  with  control  is  at- 
tested to  by  no  less  authoritv  on  the  use 


of  verbiage  than  Mi  Webster  himself. 
This  precedent  alone  is  more  cogent  than 
the  assurances  of  my  protagonist  col- 
leagues to  the  contrary.  Their  words 
bear  a  familiar  ring  of  similarity  to  tho.se 
successfully  spoken  by  Senator  Pa^e  m 
1916. 

Illustrations  in  fields  other  than  that 
of  education,  either  general  or  special- 
ized, illustrate  the  principle  and  lioith 
that  Federal  control  follows  Federal 
grants.  Even  in  programs  in  which  the 
question  of  control  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment has  not  been  raited,  we  find 
most  impressive  examples.  The  inter- 
state highway  program  was  undoubtedly 
drafted  to  accomplish  the  exclusion  of 
control  from  the  grantor  of  funds.  A 
recent  press  report,  however,  indicated 
that  the  State  of  Oregon  w-as  compelled 
to  change  the  color  of  the  centerlines 
of  its  highways  from  yellow  to  white  in 
order  to  be  in  compliance  with  this  no 
control  program.  The  color  of  a  high- 
way centerline  may  be  considered  by 
many  as  a  small  matter,  but  viewed  from 
another  light,  it  is  mdicative  of  the  ex- 
tensiveness  of  the  control  which  in- 
evitably accompanies  or  follows  any 
grant  by  the  Federal  Goveiiunent. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  objects  of  the 
proposed  program  in  an  effort  to  pin- 
point the  urgency,  and  the  impatience 
with  the  fetters  imposed  in  the  interest 
of  individual  freedom. 

A  campaign  to  secure  grants  from  the 
National  Government  piofessedly  to  as- 
sist education,  typified  by  unreliable 
propaganda  and  self-.serving  agitation, 
has  prevailed  almost  continuously  for 
the  last  15  years.  Initial  success  or 
even  encouragement  was  denied  to 
those  who  sought  this  end.  largely  be- 
cause the  proposals  were  initially  con- 
sidered from  an  objecti\e  \iewpoint 
without  either  hysteria  or  emotion.  I 
am  far  from  satisfied  that  emotion  and 
hysteria — not  to  mention  a  contempla- 
tion of  political  fortunes — is  absent  from 
the  consideration  now  being  directed  to 
the.se  proposals. 

As  I  have  previously  stated.  I  ques- 
tion the  accuracy  of  the  use  of  the  term 
"aid  to  education"  to  describe  the  func- 
tion contemplated  by  the  utilization  of 
Federal  grants  in  this  instance  Educa- 
tion is  more  than  the  process  of  spend- 
ing money  or  building  schools,  or  hiring 
teachers,  to  promote  the  general  well- 
being  of  a  group  of  indniduals.  At  the 
hands  of  profe&.sional  educators,  we  find 
no  degree  of  unanimity  as  to  the  nipan- 
ing  of  the  word  "education  '  itself.  My 
personal  preference  is  to  consider  educa- 
tion as  the  process  by  which  an  indi- 
\idual  mind  is  disciplined  to  a  ix):nt  that 
it  can  di.scriminaie  between  fact  and  fic- 
tion, and  utilize  the  facts  to  reason  to  a 
sound  conclusion  To  this  proce.ss 
money  may  be  e.ssential,  but  make  no 
mistake — money  provides  no  a.ssurance 
of  the  success  of  the  proce.ss. 

An  analysis  of  th.o  piopas^anda  on  be- 
half of  the  propo.sed  programs  reveals 
that  the  principal  pitch  of  the  agitation 
is  tuned  to  a  comparison  of  the  educa- 
tional product  of  our  own  system  with 
that  of  our  international  antaponist.  the 
Soviet  Union.  Most  of  the  propaganda 
is  quite  blunt  in  this  regard.     For  in- 


stance. I  have  seen  in  a  number  of  pub- 
lications the  assertion  that  Rus.sia,  with 
approximately  the  same  total  number 
of  students  as  the  United  States,  is  now 
training  40  times  a,'^  many  students  m 
physics  Hi-  the  United  States;  18  times  as 
many  students  in  chemistry  as  the 
United  States;  15  times  as  many  students 
in  trigonometry  as  the  United  States; 
8  times  as  many  students  m  foreign  lan- 
guages as  the  United  States;  and  4  times 
as  many  students  in  mathematics  as  the 
United  .States.  The  as-seriion  is  almost 
always  so  phrased  as  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  the  Russian  system  is. 
therefore,  superior,  and  further,  that  the 
rea.son  for  the  superiority  lies  in  a 
greater  financial  effort  bemp  exerted  by 
the  Soviet  Union  m  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. Ill  actuality,  such  is  not  the  case. 
If  indeed  the  Soviet  Union  is  training 
such  proportionately  larger  percentages 
of  tho.se  students  m  the  fields  enumerat- 
ed and  to  an  equal  degree  of  proficiency, 
their  success  lies  in  some  other  quarter 
than  suipassing  the  United  State.-  m  fi- 
nancial effort  Available  mformaiion 
indicate,;  that  the  Unit-ed  States  is  .spend- 
ing three  times  as  much  per  capita  on 
education  as  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
UNESCO  report.  The  Financing  of  Edu- 
cation." indicates  that  the  Soviet  Union 
expenditures  for  education  equal  S34  17 
per  capita  compared  with  a  S 103  94  per 
capita  expendituie  in  the  United  States 
in  1956  Even  in  peicentages  of  gross 
national  product  devoted  to  the  educa- 
tion proce.s.s.  the  United  States  makes 
a  greater  effort  in  the  field  of  education 
by  spencinK  4.3  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional pioduct — and  this  is  computed  for 
the  fiscal  year  1955-56 — compared  witii 
4  1  percent  of  the  gross  national  product 
.so  employed  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Even 
These  figures  are  favorable  to  the  Soviet 
Uruon  as  is  readily  evident  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  activities  which  are 
included  in  the  expenditures  to  which  I 
Jiave  referred  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  ■  ed  icational-cultural  activities  "  of 
the  Sovi(>t  Union  include  subsidies  to  fi- 
nance deficits  of  State-controlled  politi- 
cal rallies  and  rural  clubs;  deficits  of 
radio,  press,  and  television  systems  of 
the  country.  State-owned  theaters  and 
national  symphony  orchestras,  public  li- 
braries, orphanages,  lecture  series  to  pop- 
ularize scientific  and  engineering  knowl- 
edge and  est.abiishments.  including 
money  which  directly  supports  military 
development  programs — ail  of  which  are 
in  addition  to  what  we  normally  con- 
sider the  activities  included  iii  the  educa- 
tional field  Whatever  advantage  wljich 
may  exist,  if  any.  in  the  Soviet  educa- 
tional system,  clearly  does  not  stem  from 
a  superior  financial  investment. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  our  educa- 
tional svstem  in  the  United  States  is 
beyond  improvement  nor  even  that  it  is 
without  deficiencies  in  some  instances, 
both  finfiiicial  and  otherwise.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  a  study  of  the  current  educa- 
tional s>-stem  in  the  United  States  rr- 
veals  ceitain  deficiencies  which  bear  no 
relation  whatever  to  lack  of  funds.  The 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  suggests  U\e 
conclusion    that     leader.ship     in     ideas. 
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rather  than  money,  would  best  serve  to 
improve  the  sj-stem  for  national  defense 
needs.  One  of  the  deficiencies  to  which 
I  refer  is  the  use  of  so-called  progres- 
sive education  practices  and  concepts 

The  most  insidious  of  these  concepts 
is  that  which  assumes  that  since  all  men 
are  created  equal,  they,  therefore,  have 
equal  and  identical  ability.  We  must 
first  recognize  that  we  can— and  at  the 
State  and  local  level — provide  equality 
of  opportunity  for  formal  education  We 
cannot,  however,  provide  or  guarantee 
'  an  equality  of  ability  or  knowledge 
through  education;  for  the  Creator,  in 
His  great  wisdom,  made  no  two  mpn 
alike,  either  physically  or  mentally  We 
must,  therefore,  return  to  a  recognition 
of  individuality  in  the  appllcat.on  of  the 
educational  process,  rather  than  con- 
tinuing to  attempt  to  uv  a  common 
mold  for  all  students. 

Another  fallacious  and  destructive 
practice  identified  with  progressive  (Qu- 
estion is  that  of  stressing  methodolotfv 
•t  the  expense  of  substance.  This  and 
not  the  Uurk  of  funds,  is.  in  my  opinion 
primarily  responsible  for  the  lack  of 
capable  teachers  and  professional  edu- 
cators. I  do  not  believe  it  l«  poK.«ible 
for  any  person,  regardless  of  how  well 
versed  in  methods  of  teachin*r  to  ignite 
in  a  student  the  8{>ark  of  interest  which 
is  vital  to  true  education,  unless  that 
person  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of, 
and  Interest  in.  the  sub<!tantive  subject 
matter  he  seeks  to  teach 

Progressive  education  ignores  the  fact 
that  it  is  primarilv  the  oblit-'ation  of  th-- 
family,  the  church,  and  the  community 
to  teach,  by  example  and  advo<'acy  the 
art  of  human  relations  It  is  the  dutv 
of  the  educator  to  train  tne  minds  of  th*" 
students  in  order  that  they  may  rea'^oii 
to  a  sound  and  logical  conclusion  by  the 
recognition  and  a.ssimilation  of  factual 
knowledge. 

Di-sclpline  is  the  c^.stofT  of  progressive 
e-iucation.  No  amount  of  monev  can 
make  up  for  the  failure  to  tench  diifci- 
pline.  which  mu.st  be  apphed  from  with- 
out in  formative  years  in  order  th.nt  it 
may  be  applied  from  v-itiun  in  mature 
years. 

Progres.sive  education  cannot  be  elim- 
inated by  fund.s,  whether  from  the  F^^d- 
eral  State,  or  local  level  National 
leadership,  not  with  mon^^y  but  in  idea.s, 
bv  stre.ssint;  the  parental,  local,  and  .State 
shortcomin^j^s  and  re.spon.sibilities.  could 
do  much  tO'Aard  the  .solution  of  this 
problem  uhich  i.s  n,  uonal  m  .scope,  but 
which  is  capable  of  solution  at  the  local 
level  only 

In  the  lone  nin.  we  as  leci.slators,  miust 
.share  with  other  national  leaders  the 
buime  for  a  maior  part  of  our  educa- 
tional inadequacies.  Rather  than  hav- 
ing encouraged  ambition,  initiative,  and 
inventiveness,  we  have,  by  the  enactment 
of  welfare  Ie«i,slatiOn  and  programs,  en- 
couraged indolence  amoiiv  the  citizens 
of  this  country.  So  long  as  free  enter- 
prise was  nurtured  and  ^mcouraaed  and 
not  unduly  limited  by  a  mon.strous  Fed- 
e:al  Government,  our  country,  including 
the  educational  systrm,  remained  strong 
and  competitive.  Free  enterprise  and 
free  competition  insure  that  one  may 
r,ain  in  return  for  industry  and  initia- 
tive  both  the  respect  of  his  fellowmp.n 


and  financial  independence  Attempt.s 
to  nake  the  Federal  Government  be  all 
thir.gs  to  all  men.  on  the  other  hand, 
insure  the  complete  mental  inertia  which 
inevitably  results  from  the  destruction 
of  t.^e  natural  rewards  of  industrv-  and 
init. alive. 

T^iere  are  also,  as  I  have  acknowl- 
edged, deficiencies  m  .some  instances  in 
the  area  of  financial  support  for  educa- 
tion I  am  personally  inclined  to  think 
that  the.se  deficiencies  are  more  limited 
in  number  than  appears  to  be  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion.  My  conclusion  is  ba.sed 
on  specific  statistics  doahn-;  with  the  ex- 
penditures for  edvication  in  the  United 
States  m  both  long  past  and  recent 
years  For  instance,  between  the  year.s 
of  1!»52  and  1956  gen-ral  expenditures  of 
Fedtral,  Slate,  and  local  iiovernment.s 
for  education  incrrased  by  48  percent, 
while  for  all  other  purposes  exix-nditurcs 
inrr-ased  only  4  percent  The  vjurce 
of  'hese  f^KU.-"*!  is  the  V  B  Bureau 
of  tic  Cen.'nis  no't*een  1932  and  1958. 
per  capita  exp<'nditure  for  education  in- 
creased from  %AZ  93  to  fill  67  Th,*  con- 
tinuing increa***  m  ixrr  capita  exper.dl- 
lure  can  be  more  readily  appreciated 
when  considered  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
exp«-nditures  fur  education  in  percent - 
a'<e  of  national  income  have  increa.sed 
from  1  4  pcrcnt  in  1890  to  5  75  percent 
in  1958  Usinif  even  another  taye.  we 
can  compare  the  irend  of  pubhc-school 
exp<'nd:tures  with  personal-consumption 
exp<'nditures  Between  the  fl.scal  years 
1929-30  and  1955^56,  personal -consump- 
tion expenditures  doubled,  and  public- 
school  expenditures  tripled  The  latter 
statistics  are  ba-sed  on  constant  dollars, 
so  they  do  not  reflect  the  effect  of  the 
mfiation  we  have  experienced  in  the 
interim  It  is  also  notable  that  during 
the  same  period  public-school  enroll- 
ment increased  21  percent  and  the  pop- 
ulation increased  37  percent. 

To  put  it  mildly,  these  figures  abso- 
lutely refute  such  assertions  as  that 
made  by  William  G.  Carr.  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation, who  stated: 

To  put  It  succinctly.  In  terras  of  every 
need  America's  schools  are  not  holding  ihelr 
own.  Indeed,  they  are  rapidly  losing  ground, 
and  have  been  doing  so  since  about  1930. 

That  statement  by  Mr.  Carr,  quoted 
from  'Teachers  for  Tomorrow.'  is  but 
one  example  of  the  fallacious  and  mis- 
leading statements  publicized  with  re- 
sard  to  this  question.  Judgments  of  this 
body  .should  be  based,  not  on  assertions 
of  persons  who  have  axes  to  grind,  but. 
rather,  on  substantiated  and  reliable 
facts. 

I  would  be  remi.ss  if  I  did  not  mention 
at  this  point  that  the  excellent  support 
which  the  education  process  m  the 
United  States  has  received,  has  been 
forthcoming  in  spite  of,  rather  than  with 
the  a.ssiitance  of,  the  National  Govern- 
ment. Indeed,  to  me  this  record  is  as- 
tounding, especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  National  Government  ha,s  con- 
tinuously usurped  additional  .sources  of 
revenue  with  its  tax  system. 

Mr.  President,  one  conclasion  stands 
head  and  shoulders  atxDve  all  else  when 
the  foregointr  facts  are  considered  im- 
partially: Rc-arj:oi..s  of  our  accomplish- 


ments as  compared  to  those  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  our  deficiency  exi.sts  in  the 
amount  of  education  we  are  receiving 
f'JT  each  dollar  spent,  much  more  than 
It  does  from  a  deficiency  of  dollars  to  be 
spent  for  education 

In  the  area  of  school  construction  the 
arguments  of  the  proponents  of  this  pro- 
gram app>ear  baseless  from  a  statistical 
point  of  view.  Certainly,  and  I  say  this 
advisedly,  the  figures  on  cla&sroom  short- 
ages published  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation Kive  no  such  basis,  neither  from 
llieir  superficial  siKnificance.  nor  from 
tiie  point  of  view  of  their  reliability.  To 
illustrate  my  puint.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  review  the  estimates  by  the  U  S  Oflice 
of  Education  of  the  size  of  cla&&ro<jm 
.shortaurs  in  rt-ceni  years  In  1950,  the 
US  Office  of  Exlucalion  estimated  that 
a.'i  of  1950  the  backlog  of  need  exceeded 
230.000  clftMrooou  In  thr-  fiscal  yf-ar 
1952-53  the  OAce  of  Education  bajwd  on 
the  resulu  of  the  Statu*  PiiaAt  of  iUe 
School  Facilities  Surve>.  cstimat^'d  the 
shortaKC  at  312.000  claMro(^m»  In  tlie 
flrxial  year  1953-.54  thr  omc*-  of  VAuca- 
V.on  reported  that  the  claw.room  hhort- 
a.;.-  had  i^rowri  i<j  .540  000  Then  in  the 
fiscal  >i-ar  1954  55  th*-  US  Commi.-.- 
sioncr  of  EAiucation  trstihed  btfore  a 
House  of  fU-prt-vintatives  hraruik:  that 
the  classroom  .shurtane  had  rtuchrd 
370,000  On  October  5,  1956.  newspapers 
Quottd  the  Office  of  Education  as  esti- 
mating the  shortage  at  250  000  cla.-.s- 
rooms.  The  official  relea.se.  which  was 
dated  October  4.  1956.  estimated  the 
shortage  at  336.000  classrooms.  Subse- 
quently, in  1956,  the  Office  of  Education 
released  a  survey  of  school  building 
shortages  for  the  fall  of  1956,  as  reported 
by  State  education  departments,  mdu  at- 
mg  the  national  shortage  was  159  000 
classrooms.  In  a  circular  released  on 
January  23.  1958.  the  Office  of  Education 
released  Its  fall,  1957,  survey  of  class- 
room shortages,  as  reported  by  State  de- 
partments of  education,  show  ing  the  na- 
tional  shortage   as    140.400   classrooms. 

Mr.  President,  keep  in  mind  that  the 
figures  quoted  do  not  represent  projec- 
tions of  shortages  for  future  years  by  the 
Ofllce  of  Education,  but  profess  to 
specify  the  shortages  actually  exLstlng  in 
the  specified  period.  If  taken  at  their 
face  value,  these  figures  indicate  that 
our  action  here  today,  so  far  as  .school 
construction  is  concerned,  is  much  ado 
about  nothing.  These  figures  reflect  a 
decrease,  between  the  fiscal  year  1953-54 
and  January  28.  1958.  of  classroom  short- 
age from  340.000  to  140.400.  This  would 
appear  to  indicate  that  during  the  last 
5  years,  the  current  need  was  not  only 
being  met,  but  that  the  previously  exist- 
ing shortage  has  been  reduced  by  ap- 
proximately 200,000  classrooms,  or  more 
than  cut  in  half.  Therefore,  if  the.se 
official  figures  are  to  be  relied  upon,  the 
entire  existing  classroom  shortage,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  will  be  eliminated  very 
Shortly  without  any  -busybody  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. I  would  make  it  clear  that  I.  for 
one,  do  not  consider  the  figures  on  class- 
room shortages,  promulgated  by  the  U.S. 
OCBce  of  Education  either  accurate  or 
reliable  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  figures  quoted  by  this  agency 
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are  overstated  in  every  instance,  and  in 
seme  or  many,  not  only  overstated,  but 
grossly  exaggerated      My  conclusion  in 
this  regard  doe.;  not  stem  entirely  from 
the  unrealistic  Huctuations  apparent  on 
the  face  of  the.-e  fij^ures.  althoutrh  that 
is   some   basis    for    judirment   in    itself. 
However.  I  hav?  a  much  more  sut)stan- 
t.al  ground  for  my  disbelief      As  is  in- 
dicated   by    the    reports    on    classroom 
shortages  from  the  Uij    Office  of  Edu- 
cation, tlie  fl^iu ves  were  obtained  by  sur- 
veys of  State  ed  jcation  agencies  ihrouph 
the  media   of    questionnaires,   prepared 
and  promulkiat-'d  by  the  U  S    Office  of 
Education     To  put  it  bluntly,  the  ques- 
tionnaires are  iitrged.    I  will  be  specific. 
The    most   curi  ent   report    of   the   U  S 
OIBce   of   Eduction   indicates  that  the 
Stale  of  South  Carolina  has  a  cla&sroom 
•hortace    of     approximately     l.BOl      In 
onlcr  to  ascertiin  the  accuracy  of  this 
flgnre.  I  contaced  th*-  Stal^  d'-partmrnt 
of  •docatlon  in  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
ijiwA,  vblch  ackrv)w:edKe4  that  the  toUl 
flgtnv  ■tlQTi  on  lt«  r'-rr.p>ted  qijest.on- 
tmkrt  to  the   L  S    OfTke   of    Education 
«M,  in  fact,  l-iOl      It  was  the  explana- 
tion of  what  co3ipn»^d  this  flKure  how- 
rrer.  which  revealed  the  deception      In 
the  first  category  of  der.-ption  fell  789 
of  the  ci»«roo-ns  of  the  1  801  report*d 
M  \ht  editing  ^horta^:e,    The  qucmtion- 
BAlre  submitt*-!  presuppases  the  maxi- 
nusn  ratio  of  3  5  pupils  per  room    and  in 
erory  instance  in  which  Uie  number  of 
pupils  exceed  2  6    a  shortac*»  of  1  class- 
room was  mdlciled  on  the  questionnaire 
This  result    vas   reached  despite   the 
fact  that  in  a  civen  school,  there  might 
he  40  pupils  in  one  room,  and  across  the 
hall,    only    20    ,n    the    other       In    other 
words,   despite   the   fact   that   the  total 
number  of  pupils  was  only  60,  the  fact 
that  one  room  contained  more  than  36 
and    was    therefore    overcrowded    under 
the  standards  r  dopted  by  the  U  S    Office 
of  Mucation.  there  resulted  a  shortape 
of  one  classrocm.     So  much  for  789  of 
the  1.801  classrooms  reported  to  be  the 
shortage  in  South  Carolina     Now  let  us 
turn  to  what  was  described  to  me  quite 
candidly     as     the     synthetic     shortage 
This  consisted  of  1.012  of  the  total  1,801 
shortage.      The    1,012    classrooms    were 
found    necessaiT     for    replacement    of 
existing  cla,ssrooms  which  did  not  meet 
optimum     standards     of     construction. 
space,  and  arranj:ements.     There  Is  no 
denial   that   these  cla.s.srooms   could   be 
improved,  but  it  is  unquestioned  by  au- 
thorities in  the  State  of  South  CaroUna 
that  the  classroom.s  designated  for  re- 
placement, and  thereby  included  m  the 
shortage,   are    adequate   at    the   present 
time     One  specific  example  of  the  type 
of   classroom   which    did   not    meet   the 
standards,  and  therefore  was  shown  as 
a  shortage  because  of  the  need  for  re- 
placement, was  the  case  of  an  auditor- 
ium   which    had    been    partitioned    into 
three  classrooms      Certainly  the  design 
of  such   an  arrangement  would  not  be 
that  which  an  architect  would  recom- 
mend for  new  construction,  but  it  does 
provide  housing  which  is  warm,  dry,  and 
comfortable     These  facts  go  a  long  way 
toward     explainlnig     the     astronomical 
shortages  reported  from  time  to  tune  by 
the  US  Of  flee  of  Education. 


Another   point   whuch   highlights   the 
inaccuracy  of  the  application  of  the  term 
■'aid  to  education"  in  this  instance  airises 
from  the  effect  which  financial  assist- 
ance by  the  National  Government  would 
hiave  on  J^xral  initiative  in  matters  per- 
tairurig  to  tlie  educational  process.     If  in 
the    recent    congressional    hearings    on 
education  bills  there  was  one  conclusion 
by     the    witnesses     which     approached 
unanimity,  it  was  on  the  essiiriiality  of 
maintaining    and   stimulating    local   in- 
itiative.    Education  is  not  a  matt.er  that 
can  be  isolated  m  a  classroom  designed 
for  that  purposr.  any  more  than  educa- 
tion can  be  considered  only  in  terms  of 
pi.y.sical  plant      It  is  a  process  which,  if 
successful,  mast  draw  from  the  totality 
of  the  individual  s  experience   including 
not  only  that  f>btained  in  a  classroom. 
but  al.'>j  the  experiences  In  the  home,  the 
community,    and    the   church      Perhaps 
m  this  mo-irrn  aee.  wh^n  homework  is 
r  •!  7.\  '..:■''     T-..vV;>  smor,?  the  more  »o- 
;  '■...■■•\r;:-i-(\   f.f   f,ur  school  personnel,  it 
m.r'.i  I.     ar-u/-d  that  the  cut-of-rc^iriol 
ix.'i  ■ .' :.( (:  c/^>r.ur;butes  less  than  It  for- 
m(  :  1     c.A.     Nevertheless  only  lh06«  who 
r«  fu.,^-  to  atknowiedire  realny  would  deny 
thai  th^  attitude*  of  parents  are  reflected 
to  a  ma;or  degr«-e  m  the  attitude  of  a 
child  toward  the  educational  proce«. 

There  are  compelling   reasons   to  be- 
1.  •. .-  that  parer.ta!  apathy  constitutes,  at 
present,     a     substantial     handicap.     If 
tlierc  be  any   truth  in  the  adage  that 
vkh.orever  a  man  s  trex'ure  lies  there  will 
his  hiar.  be  also,  tlie  remaining  parental 
interest  may  be  tied,  to  a  degree,  to  the 
parents'  direct  financial  sup{X)rt  of  the 
local    educational    system.     Should    the 
National  Government,  far  removed  from 
the  scene,  undertake  by  a  vast  program 
to    usitrp    this    responsibility,    parental 
apathy  L=  sure  to  increase.     T)ie  result 
would  be  damage  rather  than  aid  to  edu- 
cation, reeardless  of  the  number  of  class- 
rooms constructed  with  F¥<leral  money. 
A    house   does   not   a   home   make,    and 
neither  does  a  classroom  educate  a  child. 
Tlie  most  perplexinc  question  raised  by 
this  entire  proposal  concerns  Uie  appar- 
ent assumption  that  the  National  Gov- 
eriimer.t    has   a   source   of   inccwne   that 
tran.-^cends  the  financial   ability  of  the 
combined  citi/enry  of  all  the  States  of 
the  United  States.    It  is  quite  tr-je  that 
the  National  Government  now  collects 
three -fourths  of  all  tn,xes.    Regardless  of 
th.it  fact,  however,  in  the  past  30  years 
the     National     Government's     revenues 
have   been   inadequate   to  meet  budget 
expenditures  25  times     In  total,  national 
taxes  have  brought  In  only  three-fourths 
of  the  national  outlays,  and  tlie  other 
one-fourth   was  covered  by  raising  the 
national  debt  $270  billion,  an  average  of 
J9  billion  A  year. 

The  National  Government  has  no 
source  of  revenue  save  the  taxpayers, 
each  of  whom  is  subject  to  taxation  by 
one  or  more  of  the  several  States.  How 
then  can  the  argument  t>e  made  that, 
since  the  States  and  local  communities 
are  not  capable  of  adequately  supporting 
the  educational  systems,  the  National 
Government  must  do  it  for  them?  Per- 
haps those  w  ho  propound  this  argument 
are  thinking  in  terms  of  borrowed  funds. 
If  so,  their  thoughts  are  not  only  un- 


sound from  a  fiscal  \ne«T>oint — the  na- 
tioiml  deficit  is  now  approximately  $292 
billion — but  also  fallacious,  for  the  States 
are  in  belter  financial  condition  and 
therefore  better  able  to  borrow  than  is 
the  National  Govenunent  itself.  There 
is  no  mapic  in  the  Federal  Treasury. 

The  entire  matter  may  be  summarized 
quite  succinctly.  Stale  sovereignty  is 
one  of  the  pimcipai  wtithts  holding  the 
balance  between  the  tyrannically  in- 
clmed  power  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment and  the  safeguards  of  individual 
liberty  Tne  proposal  now  imder  con- 
sideration Icir  grants  by  the  National 
Crt)vernmenl  to  the  educational  system 
m  the  V  anc'us  States  w  ill  be  accom- 
panied by  cx)ntrol  from  the  National 
Oo\  ernment  This  control  would  destroy 
one  of  the  laist  vesti«es  of  State  sover- 
eiirnty  and  imperii  the  individual  liberty 
which  that  iovereignty  was  instituted  to 
protect  That  such  control  wiU  follow 
is  esUbllslvd  by  a  clear  pattern  of 
precederve  far  more  convincing  than 
the  denials  and  protestations  to  the 
co;.trar>' 

The  educational  tystem  is  not  being 
nei/lected  m  the  Uruled  States  from  a 
financial  ttandpomt  We  are  devoting 
approximately  three  tunes  the  expendi- 
tures per  capita  for  education  as  in  Rus- 
sia. It  is  mjre  education  for  the  dollar 
rather  than  more  dollars  for  education 
which  li  needed. 

There  is  rx)  sound  l>asis  for  assuming 
that  the  States  cannot  meet  and  are  not 
meeting  their  classroom  needs,  on  the 
whole.  Figures  to  the  contran*  are  ob- 
viously unreliable  and  are  compiled  in 
an  effort  to  accomplish  a  desired  im- 
pression. 

To  adopt  tliis  program  would  have  the 
effect  of  destroying  local  initiative, 
thereby  damaging,  rather  Uian  aiding, 
Uie  evlucationai  system. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  wish  to 
say  that  the  National  Government  is  in- 
ferior in  financial  ability  to  the  States 
collectively,  it  struggles  with  a  debt  of 
$292  billion.  The  National  Government 
can  send  no  funds  to  the  St^at^s  which 
it  has  net  first,  cither  by  taxation  or  in- 
flation, taken  from  the  citizens  of  the 
States. 

To  adopt  such  a  proposal  would  be  the 
heiEht  of   foolishness. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  if  we 
adopt  Federal  aid  to  education,  we  are 
entering  upon  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
programs  that  has  ever  been  projected 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
since  the  Constitution  was  written  in 
1787. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  wUl  regret  the 
day — the  very  day,  whether  it  is  today  or 
tomorrow  or  some  day  in  the  future — 
that  the  Federal  Government  injects  it- 
self into  the  field  of  education. 

Mr.  CUT^TIS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  for  his  sound  state- 
ment of  principle. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  bill.  I  am  op- 
posed to  it  m  all  its  forms.  No  matter 
how  well  intentioned  are  the  proponents 
of  Federal  aid.  not  doubting  for  a  mo- 
ment their  sincere  interest  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  educational  opportunity,  I 
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believe  it  is  pitifully  naive  to  asi^ume  that 
there  can  be  Federal  aid  to  education 
without  Federal  control. 

If  we  deliver  into  the  hands  of  a 
strong  central  government  the  direction 
of  public  education,  we  are  de.stroymg 
the  last  and  mo.st  important  ve.stifcip  of 
States  rights  and  individual  nght.s. 

Mr.  President,  every  child  in  America 
Is  entitled  to  an  education  that  us  under 
the  supervision  and  control  of  his  par- 
ents and  their  neighbors  and  fnend.s  and 
community  leaders.  We  deny  Muta- 
tional opportunity  when  we  tran.^fer 
that  control  to  a  Ff^deral  bureauciacv 
responsible  to  no  one.  but  a  niireaucracv 
that  soon  becomes  arro<-;anf  and  domi- 
nating, and  always  is  far  removed  from 
the  people.  It  is  because  I  believe  in 
public  education  that  I  want  the  F-^d- 
eral  Government  to  stay  out. 

If  we  deliver  education  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government,  we  are 
delivering  a  system,  which  by  lUs  very- 
nature  needs  the  inte'.e.'-c  and  super- 
vision of  communirv  re.spon-sibility.  to  a 
far-off  bureaucracy  which  cannot  know 
or  administer  local  affairs 

Parents  deliver  their  children  to  the 
public  schools  of  our  .'^rafe  f.n-  13  years" 
instruction.  They  ser>  ti-:e  ^-"hi^ils  a<^  an 
adjunct  of  the  home  and  are  intimately 
interested  in  the  day-to-day  operations 
of  the  community  school.  It  is  they 
who  know  whether  the  school  plant  is 
adequate,  whether  teachers  are  doing 
the  right  kind  of  a  job  It  is  they  who 
rise  to  the  occasion  when  a  wholesome 
program  of  their  community  .school 
needs  civil  support  or  additional  finan- 
cial help 

It  is  they  who  devote  iiouis  of  volun- 
teer work  to  .school  boards  parent- 
teacher  associations,  and  other  i^roups 
who  are  .so  completely  dedicated  to  eiv- 
ing  the  children  of  their  community  the 
fullest  and  best  .^hool  instruction  it  is 
E>ossible  to  achieve 

The  local  school,  the  home  and  the 
church  have  the  awesome  respon-^ibility 
and  greatest  privilege  of  fa.shionin::  the 
minds  and  the  bodies  of  the  youth  for 
adulthood.  This  endeavor  is.  in  my 
opinion,  one  of  the  noblest  It  cannot 
be  carried  out  by  a  far-removed 
bureaucracy. 

Mr.  President,  to  me  the  arguments 
for  Federal  aid  to  education  can  be  dev- 
astated by  mora!  rebuttal  alone.  From 
the  nature  of  the  educational  process, 
the  need  for  parental  and  paternal  inter- 
est from  the  community  is  obviou.s  The 
knowledge  that  ct  central  bureaucracy 
cannot  possess  the  facts  of  a  local  situ- 
ation is  equally  obvious  to  those  who 
have  other  dealings  with  the  Federal 
Government 

In  addition  to  those  compelling  moral 
reasons  against  Federal  aid,  there  are 
also  veiT  practical  objections  which  are 
equally  devastattnti. 

A  former  U.S.  Commis'^ioner  of  Edu- 
cation, Dr.  John  J   Tii,'ert,  wrote: 

My  experierice  iu  h.tiicil.r.-;  Federal  sub- 
sidies for  education  under  the  limited  acts 
which  are  no',v  m  e.xi.stenoe  has  taught  me 
that  you  must  have  either  Federal  control 
and  Interference  or  you  must  have  misap- 
propriation of  funds  and  wa-^te  •  •  •,  If  we 
embarlt  upon  a  program  of  turning  over 
Federal     n^.oiiey     to     sch.x)ls     without     any 


itrlni?8  attached.  It  is  ouJy  •  question  of 
time  until  the  waste,  extravagance  and  mui- 
'.i.se  of  these  funds  will  result  in  a  reaction 
or  a  change.  The  alternative  Is  Federai 
control. 

Nicholas  MuiTay  Butler,  president  of 
Columbia  University,  said  m   1921 

Un<esfl  the  school  Is  both  the  W'jrk  and 
the  pnde  of  the  community  It  serves.  It  1> 
nothing  A  .sch(X)l  system  that  grows  nat- 
uraily  in  re.-=poii.se  to  the  needs  and  anibl- 
tion.s  'if  a  hundred  thousa:id  different  com- 
musiitips  wUI  be  a  better  school  syst«m  than 
.\r.',-  which  can  be  Imposed  upon  those  lo- 
cnhties  by  the  aid  of  grants  of  pvibllc  money 
irom  the  Federal  Treasury  accompanied  by 
Federal  regulations.  Federal  inspections. 
Federal  reports,  and  Federal  uniformities. 

Mr  President,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished educator-statesmen  in  the 
Middle  West  is  Dr  Allen  P  Burkhardt, 
superintendent  of  schools  and  president 
of  the  junior  college  at  Norfolk,  Nebr, 
I  quote  a  statement  of  his: 

The  best  argument  against  such  perma- 
nei-.t  Federal  assumption  of  responsibility 
for  education  Is  the  faith  In  and  success 
of  local-State  government  in  this  field  And 
local  control  of  education  has  succeeded  In 
fact,  we  Americans  have  evolved  the  best  sys- 
tem of  education  ever  developed  through  the 
diverse  approaches  of  the  48  States. 

I  have  nothing  against  change,  if  change 
will  actually  mean  progress.  But  there  is 
no  evidence  that  a  change  to  Federal  re- 
sponsibility in  education  would  represent 
anything  but  deterioration — deterioration  In 
local  effort  and  deterioration  to  have  good 
schools. 

I    continue    the    quotation    from    Dr. 

Burkhardt: 

The  American  people  can  take  pride  in  the 
accomplishments  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  the  continued  extension  of  ed- 
ucational opportunities.  Financial  support 
has.  on  the  whole,  been  generously  provided 
and  standards  have  steadily  risen,  even  in 
the  less  wealthy  States  There  is  ample  rea- 
son to  regard  State  and  local  control  of  edu- 
cation as  one  of  our  most  prized  traditions. 
•    •    • 

The  States  do  have  the  capacity  to  meet 
their  educational  requirements.  This  ii  a 
proven  fact.  E\'ery  State  in  the  Union,  and 
probably  every  school  district  In  the  Unit»»d 
States  is  m  better  Cnanclal  condition  than  Is 
our  Federal  Government  Federal  aid  to  the 
.schools  of  America  would  either  increase 
UeSrit  spending  or  Federal  taxation  and 
.speed  the  Inflationary  trend  With  nnanruil 
aid  would  eventtially  come  Federal  control. 
Anv  degree  of  Pefleral  control  over  educa- 
tion would  be  disastrous  to  our  tradition  of 
local  authority  and  State  respon.^iblllty. 

Mr  President,  this  issue  is  not  a 
partisan  one  The  rights  of  the  chil- 
dren of  America  to  attend  .schools  under 
the  control  of  the  parents  and  the  local 
leaders  of  their  community  is  at  stake 
tonight.  This  is  certainly  not  a  partisan 
issue. 

Mr  Piesident.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
telegram  from  a  vice  president  of  a 
Young  Democrats  Club  of  one  of  the 
larger  coimties  of  my  State.     He  says: 

Congratulations  on  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion action  of  February  3,  1960.  A  more 
efficient  and  effective  soluUon  to  the  prob- 
lem you  ponder  is  to  return  the  problem  to 
the  several  St.-ktes  to  whom  It  rightly  be- 
longs and  from  whom  the  funds  for  your 
proposed  aid  must  necessarily  flow.  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  demands  Federal  ap- 
proval of  disbursements  the  natural  sequence 
being   federalized    thought   control    and    vo- 


^<i!.  inal  determination  within  a  generation. 
.--t^i'*-  problems  are  compounded  rather  than 
Kol. ed  by  Federal  reallnement  of  responsi- 
bility. If  you  must  give  us  aid  let  It  be  In 
the  form  of  the  representation  which  we 
have  a  right  to  expect. 

I  am  grateful  that  we  have  youn«  men 
like  that  interested  in  goveriuneni  and 
interested  in  the  rights  of  parent*  to 
supervise  education,  as  well  as  in  the 
right  of  the  children  to  attend  a  school 
the  course  of  which  is  determined  by  the 
parents,  by  the  scout  leaders,  by  the  civic 
leaders,  by  the  pastors,  and  by  the  other 
wonderful  people  who  make  up  our  sev- 
eral communities  Tliese  people  can  and 
will  continue  to  do  more  for  the  children 
of  America  than  any  buieaucracy  in 
Washington. 

A  bureaucracy  inevitably  becomes  in- 
tolerant of  the  ideas  of  others.  It  dis- 
regards the  wishes  of  self-governing 
people.  It  exei-ts  a  power  to  compel  hu- 
man beings  to  be  unifoiTn  and  alike. 
We  do  not  want  that  sort  of  direction  of 
our  education. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  quote 
another  educator.  His  point  is  well 
made,  even  though  he  uses  a  lighter  vein. 
I  quote  William  O'Brien,  professor  of 
goveiTiment  at  Georgetown  University, 
Washington,  DC: 

Tliere  Is  another  dimension  to  the  current 
problem  of  education  needs"  and  the  solvent 
proposed  by  many  to  dissipate  them  First. 
on  the  general  question  of  Federal  aid.  peo- 
ple should  realise  that  flnancial  asalstance 
from  the  Central  Government  Is  always  sup- 
plied with  Uielr  money  and  not  given  by 
!-ome  magnanimous  donor  from  outer  space 
with  his  own  cornucopia  of  Independent 
wealth  Moreover,  dollars  Invariably  lose 
weight  on  their  round  trip  to  Witshlngton 
where  the  political  brokerage  of  the  bureau- 
cratB  Is  deducted.  Many  Congressmen  forget 
these  basic  facts  of  life  when  followUig  their 
generous  impulse  to  give  you  the  shirt  off 
their  own  back. 

Mr  President,  I  hope  this  measure  and 
all  versions  of  it  will  be  defeated  I  be- 
lieve that  will  result  in  better  education 
in  our  country. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Piesident.  if  the 
proposition  was  ever  doubted,  I  presume 
the  one  thing  our  debate  of  the  past  2 
days  has  clearly  established  is  the  in- 
creasing importance  for  the  American 
people  to  be  well  educated.  To  this  ex- 
tent, therefore,  we  are  on  common 
ground. 

Unfortunately,  the  proposition  has 
lirtle,  if  anything,  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  necessity  for  Federal  aid  to 
education,  or  the  merits  of  the  pending 
bill. 

It  ought  to  be  clearly  understood  that 
opposition  to  the  many  Federal  .spending 
programs  in  this  field  which  we  have 
con.sidered  lately  does  not  mean  opp>osi- 
tion  to  a  well-educated  and  informed 
citizemy,  any  more  than  support  of  these 
programs  a.ssures  us  that  we  will  have 
them. 

To  be  sure,  in  order  to  oope  with  the 
mounting  problems  which  face  our  Na- 
tion, as  well  as  to  enjoy  the  bountiful 
life  it  affords,  we  must  have  skilled  and 
alert  people 

The  fact  that  we  have  made  rapid 
and  profound  changes  in  our  way  of  life, 
and  have  continued  to  do  so  at  an  in- 
creasing pace  while  assuming  the  grave 
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responsibility  of  leadership  for  tl^e  free 
world,  sigmfies  that  our  educational 
standards  have  been  exceptionally  higli. 
This  reflects  great  credit  ut)on  our  teach- 
ers and  school  pro»irams. 

At  the  same  time,  the  ever-broadeninp 
scope  of  our  res;Kiu.sibihtief-  require  that 
we  uitelligently  and  adequately  supiKu-t 
our  schools  not  tmly  to  maintain  our 
unparalleled  standard  ol  living,  but  to 
improve  It. 

To  these  ends,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska IS  uTiSwervuigly  dedicated  So, 
for  that  matter,  it  may  be  .said  of  others 
engaged  in  this  dtbatc  The  difference 
among  us  lies  in  tlie  means  we  con.'.ider 
wise  to  achieve  tlie.se  desired  objectives. 

In  presenting  the  case  fcr  Federal  a.d 
to  education  its  advcKrates  mainly  pfunl 
to  a  shortage  of  clas.'^rooms  and  the  in- 
adequacy of  teachers  salaries.  On  ti.e 
basis  of  the.se  two  conditions,  numerous 
proposals  have  been  ofTt  red  lliey  have 
been  described  at  great  length  by  their 
authors.  No  useful  puipose  could  be 
served  by  my  reviewing  them  here 

However,  in  tlieii  eagerness  to  discuss 
the  relative  merits  of  each  proposal,  an 
important  preliminary  question  is  pa.-;,M  d 
over.  Is  Federal  legislation  of  any  form 
necessaiy  at  all^ 

I  deplore  the  all  too  picsaient  notion 
that  whenever  a  problem  exi.sls  withm 
our  national  boundaries,  it  is  axiomatic 
that  its  solution  must  be  found  in  Fed- 
eral action,  especially  in  some  foim  of 
dollar  appropi  lations. 

In  tlie  f^rst  place,  it  has  not  been 
adequately  demon.'-trHted  that  these  so- 
lutions, whatever  tlieir  cliaiacter  soh  e 
more  problems  than  they  would  create. 
Nor.  for  that  matter,  do  they  prove  to  be 
as  inexpensive  as  initially  claimed 

The  existence  of  a  national  problem 
does  not  suggest  either  the  necessity  for 
or  the  desirability  of  ?'ederal  interven- 
tion. Often  participation  by  the  Federal 
Government  is  not  only  undesirable  but 
affirmatively  harmful  This  is  particu- 
larly true  In  the  case  of  education. 

Even  in  these  instances  where  Federal 
action  may  be  appropriate,  by  no  means 
do  we  find  that  all  propo.sals  foi  Federal 
intervention  are  good.  Some  may  serve 
the  desired  purpose.  Others  may  not. 
It  is  neces.sary  first  to  understand  the 
character  and  extent  of  our  problem  be- 
fore we  choose  among  the  variety  of  pro- 
posals directed  at  the  m.mner  by  which 
we  should  proceed. 

First,  let  us  turn  to  the  question  of  the 
need  for  more  and  better  classrooms. 
Many  figures  have  been  quoted  in  this 
debate.  These  facts,  however,  stand 
out: 

In  1954,  the  reported  shortage  of  class- 
rooms was  370.000. 

By  1956,  the  shortage  was  reduced  to 
159,000. 

In  1959,  it  was  reduced  to  132,400  class- 
rooms. 

Furthermore,  an  averate  of  70,000 
classrooms  have  been  built  in  the  Umted 
States  for  the  past  2  years  Projected 
over  a  period  of  the  next  5  years,  we  will 
have  350,000  new  classrooms  without 
any  participation  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

One  clear  conclusion  can  be  drawn. 
The  shortage  In  our  classrooms  is  stead- 
ily decreasing      The  pressure  for  more 


rlassr(>oms,  which  was  acute  in  the  last 
decade,  is  now  subsiding. 

Construction,  moveover,  Is  keeping 
pace  with  the  general  population  growth 
and  school  enrollment.  Hence,  in  the 
main,  the  need  for  classrooms  is  being 
met  This  is  t>e*ng  done  on  a  basis 
which  IS  economically  sound  and  m  keep- 
iFig  with  the  time-tested  practice  of 
relying  on  the  initiative  of  State  and 
I'cal  governments. 

One  further  observation  cou'id  be  made 
It  is  based  on  the  most  recent  classroom 
.survey  by  the  US  Office  of  Education 
filed  on  Jnnuary  16.  1960  It  sl.ows  that 
of  the  40.604  school  distncis  m  tlie 
United  States,  less  than  1  peicent  347 
districts  to  be  precise,  e:<pect  to  have 
difficulty  marketing  school  construction 
bonds  because  of  limitations  in  their  mill 
levy  rate  or  property  valuation.  Of  these 
347,  a  total  of  107  had  enrollments  le.ss 
than  600  students.  Out  of  these  347 
districts,  furthermore,  approximately 
237  are  shown  to  have  definite  cla.'«:rocm 
shortf.pics  which  total  3  0^6 

Clearly,  the  problem  narrows  down  to 
this:  Shall  we  commit  ourselves  to  a 
multi-billion-dollar  program  of  Federal 
aid  to  education  which  is  distributed 
ar^ross  the  board  to  all  of  tlte  States, 
whether  needed  or  not.  in  the  face  of 
such  fact^' 

The  answer  seems  to  be  obvious.  The 
pending  legislation  is  not  tailored  to 
meet  the  particular  needs  of  the  local 
community.  In  that  .sense,  it  is  totally 
out  of  place,  ill-considered  and  ve-y 
harmful  to  our  educatiurial  >;.  -tern 

The  much  more  direct  and  effective 
solution  would  provide  credit  aid  which 
would  result  in  construction  of  class- 
rooms only  where  needed  and  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  undertaken.  In 
other  words,  if  our  target  is  real  assist- 
ance to  our  public  schools,  we  oucht  to 
a.m  and  .shoot  at  the  problem  with  a 
••:fle  instead  of  a  .shoteun. 

Tb.e  conclasion  is  inescapable  that  tl^e 
fv.'wp  effort  in  the  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
Trttion  effort  is  one  to  achieve  Fedeial 
intervention  and  control  of  our  public 
■sf^hools    and    educational    prorrams 

Even  the  multi-billJon-dollar  con- 
struction program,  should  we  limit  our 
consideration  to  It  alone,  would  come 
with.n  Federal  control  sooner  or  later. 
This  would  be  true  m  spite  of  express 
disclaimers  m  the  law 

.A,  disclaimer,  easily  in.serted  can  by 
t!.e  ,sam»'  piocess  be  repealed  or  mndi- 
fjtxl  by  this  or  a  succeeding  Conpre.ss 

Furthermore,  provisions  eventually 
woik  U-.eir  way  into  the  bill  calUnj:  for 
the  submi.ssion  of  plans  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  approval.  Ihev  frequently  appear 
in  connection  with  the  reduction  or  con- 
,s<3lidation  of  school  districts.  TTiis 
means  Washmpt-on  wishes  and  decisions 
will  prevail  on  the  location  of  our 
.schools,  as  well  as  in  many  other  mat- 
ters 

Lastly  Federal  control  will  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  funds  appropriated 
will  be  properly  expended.  This  is  an 
obligation  which  is  not  only  expected  but 
necessary  The  consequence,  however,  is 
that  the  Federal  Government  does  in 
reality  exert  an  influence  over  the  use  of 
money  without  strings  attached. 


Federal  control  will  likev  ise  be  in- 
evitable if  teachers'  salaries  were  paid  m 
part  by  Government  checks  It  is  com- 
monly ackrujwledged  that  teachers  in 
many  localities  are  poorly  compensated, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  hieh  quahflca- 
tions  and  grave  responsibilities  that  at- 
tach to  the  job  Most  certainly,  however. 
the  matter  of  recruiting  teacher-:  and 
trainme  oupht  to  remain  within  the  pro- 
vince of  the  local  school  districts 

If  tlie  Federal  Government  would  par- 
ticipate m  this  program,  one  effect  most 
suiely  would  be  that  teacher  qualifica- 
tions, tenure  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment would  become  sub.iect  to  Federal 
st.mdards  and  prescription.  The  pattern 
whifh  follows  is  all  too  familiar  The 
local  school  board  would  soon  be  .submit- 
ting its  plans  for  recruiting,  qualifying 
and  supervising  the  teachers  to  the  De- 
partment of  Hpalth  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  Its  Of^ce  of  Education  for  ap- 
proval 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  we  reach 
the  core  of  the  debate  Is  Federal  inter- 
vention and  control,  whatever  its  form 
or  direction,  bad  for  our  body  politic?  I 
maintain  that  it  is. 

In  its  very  essence.  Federal  participa- 
tion signifies  a  loss  of  individual  liberty 
and  the  right  of  local  self-government 

It  destroys  our  Federal  system  of  pov- 
ernment  It  means  that  in  effect  there 
will  be  no  State  lines  or  even  any  States 
in  the  field  of  education 

It  means  further  concentration  of 
pciwer  m  Washington 

It  constitutes  another  vast  step  to 
make  our  Nation's  Capital  the  m.aster 
mechanic  of  even  more  activitie.'' 

Under  the  guise  of  a  program  for  bet- 
ter education,  tyranny  in  the  form  of  a 
centralized,  all-powerful  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  getting  an  even  more  firm 
hold  on  our  people. 

Liberties  and  rights  are  never  taken 
a^'.ay  from  a  people  by  action  which  is 
so  labeled.  It  is  invariably  an  oblique 
attack.  The  technique  is  to  represent 
tliat  a  poor  job  is  being  done  and  that  a 
better  one  can  be  done  with  the  new  p:o- 
posal  at  hand. 

Should  the  people  accept  this  alterna- 
tive, eventually  certain  important  con- 
cepts must  be  abandoned  In  this  case, 
the  Ic^s  will  be  independent  school  dis- 
t-ict.s,  local  management  of  our  schools 
and  curricula,  and  loss  of  selection  and 
supervision  over  the  teachers.  The  price 
may  eventually  be  freedom  itself. 

Mr.  President,  tlie  people  of  our  coun- 
try have  not  shown  a  lack  of  concern 
about  our  vigorous  and  independent 
school  systems  This  interest  in  good 
public  education  .should  not  be  confused, 
however,  with  an  enthusiasm  for  Federal 
participation.  By  a  close  analysis  of  re- 
cent local  elections  involvmg  the  ap- 
pro', al  of  boiid  issues  for  school  con- 
struction, exactly  the  opposite  can  be 
established.  But  the  pattern  of  votes 
emphasized  one  point  very  clearly.  Our 
citizens  will  approve  only  those  programs 
which  are  both  responsive  to  a  demon- 
strated need  for  education  and  are  free 
of  senseless  extraNagance. 

This  is  the  inherent  danger  of  any 
program  entailing  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. Where  funds  are  derived  from 
Federal  taxation  and  are  distributed  by 
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the  Department  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare,  control  over  the  kind  of 
teaching  which  is  offered  is  lifted  from 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  immediately 
concerned  with  it. 

This  local  control  has  been  most  ef- 
fective in  assuring  that  we  are  provided 
with  sound  educational  protiram^.  This 
control  should  not  readily  be  abandoned. 

The  thought,  therefore,  occurs  to 
many  of  us  as  to  propriety  of  any  pro- 
i;ram  of  Federal  aid.  What  illusions 
does  it  foster?  It  will  hardly  Afloi  d  Fed- 
eral relief  to  education.  We  are  cur- 
rently spending  approximately  $14  4  bil- 
lion annually  for  education  under  col- 
lege level.  Assistance  in  ti^e  lunount  of 
$500  million  a  year  as  provided  m  the 
committee  bill  reported  would  have  dif- 
ficulty living  up  to  the  expecta'ion.5  of 
such  relief. 

More  importantly,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  large  portions  of  these  funds  .spent 
on  education  will  still  have  to  be  raised 
locally.  The  people  in  N'ebia.-^ka.  for 
example,  will  continue  to  raise  the 
amount  that  is  necessary  to  spend  for 
public  education  in  Nebraska  However. 
a  tax  for  the  new  Federal  share  will  have 
to  be  met,  plus  additional  funds  raised 
to  provide  the  matching  State  money  by 
which  the  new  Federal  grants  can  be 
made  available. 

With  the  prospect  of  increa.sed  ta.xes 
considered  with  the  objection  to  the  en- 
suing Federal  control.  I  am  convinced. 
Mr.  President,  that  the  best  interests  of 
the  American  public  would  not  be  served 
by  abandoning  a  well-tried  and  effective 
system  of  public  education  m  favor  of 
an  unprecedented  and  penlou.-  program 
of  Federal  aid. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imaniinou.s  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  pubh.shed  on 
Februai-y  2.  1960.  in  the  Omaha  World 
Herald  entitled  "Three  Little  Word.s"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  thi.s  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remark.s 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Three   Little   Words 

One  of  the  NaUonal  Education  Association 
leaflets  Omaha  teachers  found  In  their  mall 
boxes  asked  this  question 

"Have  you  told  your  C<:ingressrr.an  about 
your  own  local  problems,  that  you  want  him 
to  back  pending  legislation  to  provide  Fed- 
eral flnanclal  suDp<irt,  without  Federal  con- 
trol?- 

Those  last  three  words  are  mighty  Impor- 
tant. They  are  the  sugar  coating  on  the  plU. 
They  are  the  bait  by  which  advocates  of 
Federal  school  aid  hope  to  hook  the  country 
on  a  program  that  would  eventually  cost  as 
much  as  $4  billion  a  year. 

Does  anyone  seriou.sly  believe  that  the 
Government  m  Washington  would  spend 
such  huge  sums  on  the  schools  without  con- 
trolling the  ways  in  which  It  is  spent?  All 
experience  with  a:rants-ln-aid  shows  that  the 
Government  sets  standards  and  makes  sure 
that  the  States  and  local  governments  ad- 
here to  them  The  local  government  must 
accept  the  control  or  it  will  not  get  the 
money. 

It  is  Inconceivable  that  school  aid  would 
be  different  Wa3hin«;ton  might  let  school 
b^^ards  decide  the  location  of  a  new  school, 
for  example.  Just  as  it  now  lets  a  State  or 
community  decide — subject  to  Federal  veto — 
the  routing  of  a  Federal-aid  highway.  But 
the  road  must  meet  Washington's  standards 
and  fir  Washingt.in's  pi^t-ern  for  the  Nation. 


And  It  is  Wasliington.  not  tlie  State  or  local 
government,  which  decides  whether  the 
standards  are  being  met. 

To  look  at  this  matter  fri'm  W.i.-,hii.t<*'.:r8 
▼lewpoint.  It  is  an  obilga'i  ::  -A  -.he  F'Xler^U 
Government  to  see  'ha*:  S'ate  and  local  gov- 
ernmen's  spent  aid  money  the  way  Washing- 
ton w.tn'.^  it  speni  The  G' ivpri.menfs  con- 
trolling liand  should  follow  the  Federal  dol- 
lars Congress  would  be  negligent  in  Its 
duty  if  It  simply  dispensed  billions  without 
a  .(jlce  in  the  way  the  money  is  used. 

That  is  the  bitter  logic  of  Federal  aid 
Many  Americans  would  have  mure  respect 
for  the  advocates  of  school  aid  if  they  would 
follow  the  logic  and  try  to  defend  federali- 
zation of  the  schools. 

That  would  at  least  be  an  honest  approach. 
The  probability  that  the  American  people 
would  not  knowingly  swap  control  erf  their 
schools  for  a  Washington  subsidy  Is  obvi- 
ously the  reason  why  that  approach  Is  not 
used — and  why  we  are  hearing  and  will 
doubtless  continue  to  hear  the  promise  that 
the  public  schools  can  have  Federal  money 
without  Federal  control. 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PF^ESIDING  OPTTCER  Mr  Byrd 
of  W*rst  Vu  t<inia  m  the  chair  ' .  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  leei.slative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

.Ml  MANSFIELD  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
a.^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection^  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  IS  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
wishes  to  propound  a  few  inquiries  to 
the  minority  leader  I  hope  that  when 
that  colloquy  is  concluded  we  may,  with 
the  appi-o\-aI  of  the  Senate,  have  an- 
other quorum  call,  with  the  stipulation 
that  at  the  end  of  the  quorum  call — it 
would  not  be  a  live  quoiomi  call— the 
Scna'e  will  proceed  to  a  vote  on  the 
anif/ndment. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  I  desire 
the  attention  of  the  minority  leader. 

An  hour  or  so  ago.  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  offered  a  perfecting  amendment 
to  my  amendment,  on  page  2,  line  10, 
after  the  word  'to"  to  insert  "State 
certified  and  approved.  "  so  as  to  make 
the  phra.se  read:  "to  Sute  certified  and 
approved,  private  nonprofit  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  m  the  States  for 
con.structing  school  facilities." 

I  accepted  the  amendment  becau.se  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  I 
are  of  one  mind  as  to  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment. 

As  I  .said  in  the  earlier  debate,  we 
seek  to  prevent  the  misuse  of  this 
amendment,  as  occurred  in  some  in- 
stances under  the  GI  bill  in  the  provid- 
ing of  funds  for  GI's  to  go  to  private 
schools.  There  was  a  mushrooming 
overnight  of  so-called  private  schools 
which  were  anything  but  real  educa- 
tional institutions. 

Since  we  aereed  upon  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  fi-om  Illinois  awhile  ago. 
it  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  a  prob- 
lem may  be  raised  which  we  ouuht  to 
tiT  to  clarify  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
by  way  of  legislative  histoiy.  because  I 
accepted  the  amendment  with  the  pur- 
pose I  have  just  stated,  namely,  to  make 


certain  that  legitimate  private  .schools 
may  receive  loans  under  thi.s  proposal 

However.  I  have  been  advised  that 
many  States  do  not  have  formal  proce- 
dures for  certifying  or  approving  private 
schools.  What  they  have  are  State  .stat- 
utes which  authorize  the  graduates  of 
such  schools  to  go  on  to  high  school  or 
on  to  college.  So  I  should  like  to  ask 
this  question  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois; 

I  assiune  it  is  the  intent  and  purpose 
of  the  Senator's  clarifying  am'^ndment 
that  loans  will  be  made  available  only 
to  those  schools  where  the  atterulanre 
by  pupils  .satisfies  the  compulso!  %  sctiool 
attendance  statutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  might  be  one 
of  the  factors:  there  could  be  other-  of 
course.  I  do  not  have  all  the  relevant 
provisions  of  the  dilTerent  statutes  in 
mind.  But  certainly  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  very 
particularly  its  general  counsel,  would  be 
mindful  of  exactly  the  situation  which 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  in  mind 

When  this  matter  first  came  to  my  at- 
tention. I  thought  I  ought  to  make  some 
inquiry  as  to  whether  this  i)rnvision 
would  offer  a  completely  imregulated 
loan  possibility  to  any  kind  of  school, 
with  no  respect  to  the  statutes  of  the 
given  States  at  all.  It  was  on  the  ba.sis 
of  observations  made  by  the  geru-ral 
counsel  of  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare,  who  would 
manifestly  speak  for  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  also,  that  this  language 
was  suggested. 

Mr  MORSE.  May  I  tarry  a  moment 
longer?  I  think  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois and  I  are  of  one  mind. 

So  that  the  legislative  history  may  be 
perfectly  clear,  does  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  agree  that  when  the  Commi.s- 
sloner  of  Education  finds  that  under  the 
State  statutes  of  any  State  a  private 
school  meets  the  standards  necessary  to 
qualify  its  students  under  State  law  to 
transfer  back  and  forth  from  a  private 
school  to  a  public  school,  and  to  advance 
from  a  private  school  to  a  higher  school, 
such  a  school  would  fall  within  the  pur- 
view of  this  amendment  and  would  be 
eligible  for  a  loan  under  it? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  that 
would  be  very  definitely  my  understand- 
ing of  the  language  here  involved. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Senator,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request:  I  wish  to  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum,  with  the  proviso  that 
at  the  concliLsion  of  the  call — and  it 
would  not  be  a  live  quorum — the  Senate 
immediately  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
Morse  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair).  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  withhold  his 
request  for  a  moment,  please? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Certainly. 
Mr.   DIRKSEN.      Mr.    President,    this 
will   be   the   best   opportunity   to   say   a 
word  or  two  about  this  amendment. 

Frankly,  I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator 
from   Oregon    for   having   accepted   the 
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perfecting  language:  but  I  still  have 
some  rtitficully  with  thl.s  amendment  I 
do  not  press  my  op(>jsition  upon  other 
Senators;  but  I  make  tins  statement, 
rather,  to  provide  tiie  iegi.slative  history 

The  mteiest  rate  provided  in  this 
amendmen'  is  the  hl^;;le!  ul  luo.  one  i.s 
2*4  peiL-ent  a.s  I  understand,  and  the 
other  would  be  the  average  rale  on  all 
interest- beaiiiiK  oblitation.s  which  are  a 
part  of  the  public  debi  plus  one-eightli 
of  1  peicen!  So  i!  ttif  aveiHge  at  thf 
present  time  it  -  «  percent,  and  if  one- 
eighth  of  1  percent  is  added  that  would 
be  2^4  percent  So  :n  either  event  a.s 
of  this  moment,  the  hiuhest  rale  ol  in- 
terest uhirh  could  be  cliarged  on  the 
loans  uuuid  be  2  '4  i>eicent. 

Ml  .\IOR»SF  i  am  not  so  advi.sed  by 
the  experts  a  hu  Ivlped  draft  this 
amenduieiU  What  we  liave  here  is  tht 
.same  provisioii  v^i.uh  is  to  t>c  found  ui 
the  College   Huumi.^   Act 

Mr  DIRKSEN  That  is  quite  correct; 
to  that.  I  aKre<- 

Mr  MOPJ-;e  It  Is  the  same  as  the 
provision  in  that  act:  and  I  understand 
it  is  aLso  the  same  a.s  the  provision  in 
two  or  three  othei  acts 

Mr    DIRKSEN       Exactly. 

Ml-.  MORSE  I  understand  that  we 
can  forget  about  2^4  peicent  per  annum, 
now.  t>ecause  of  the  gcncial  increase  in 
interest  i-ates:  and  I  am  ad\ised  that  the 
rate  would  be  m  excels  of  2^4  pei-cent 
because  the  amendment  provides — 

Not  more  than  the  higher  of  (Al  S'*  per 
centum  per  annum,  or  (Bi  the  tot*»l  of  one- 
qunrter  of  1  per  centum  per  annum  — 

And  .so  forth  I  ;im  advi.sed  that  at 
the  present  time  if  wdulri  be  in  excess 
of  2^4  percent,  but  it  would  be  flexible 
from  year  to  year  as  the  money  situation 
in  th-   country  would  change 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mi  President  m\ 
undei  standinu — a.s  ot  peihaps  a  uood 
hour  aKO— is  that  the  b*'st  information  I 
could  get  is  that  the  aveiage  interest 
rate  is  about  2'n  percent  If  we  add  one- 
eiehth  of  1  percent,  we  would  have  2^4 
percent  The  othei  .ilternative  of  the 
bill  is  2^4  percent  so  the  rate  would  be 
somewhere  in  the  ran2e  of  2''4  percent 
and  conceivably  it   mitht  be  3  pfMcent 

The  point  I  make  i.s  that  the  last  two 
issues  financed  by  the  Treasury  were  at 
4*8  percent  So  even  if  we  cot  up  to 
2"b  percent,  under  either  alternative  of 
this  amendment,  the  Treasury  would 
still  be  losing  2  p>ercent  on  every  dollai 
which  was  loaned  under  the  $75  million 
herein  authorized. 

The  rea.son  I  make  the  point  is  simply 
that  today  we  have  the  REIA  loans  which 
are  made  at  2  percent  no  matter  what 
the  Tieasury  has  to  pay  in  order  to  get 
the  money;  and  wiiatever  the  difTeience 
is.  it  Ls  very  definitely  a  loss  to  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury 

The  question  is.  how  Ioiik  can  we  con- 
tinue to  finance  at  that  rate,  if  we 
undertake  to  do  this  in  a  great  manv 
fields?  If  we  arc  going  to  boi  row  it 
4''8  F)ercent  and  if  we  are  going  to  loan 
at  2^4  percent,  obviously  the  more  we 
loan,  the  more  we  lose 

The  situation  i."^  a  little  like  that  of  a 
fellow  I  kneA  -.n  Bridge  Square  in  Minne- 
apolis, when  I  went  to  .school  there  He 
had  in  front  of  his  store  a  sign,  "Cloth- 
ing Below  C'ost. "    I  asktd  him.  "How  do 


yf)u  sell  it  below    coet  and  still  stay  in 
bu.sine.s.s' 

He  replied,  "The  reason  Is  that  we 
sell  .so  many  suits."     !  Laughter  J 

So  Ml  President  you  will  realise  that 
if  many  suits  are  .sold,  and  if  a  lo.ss  is 
taKfii  or.  eacli  suit  .sold,  .sonietlnng  is 
going  lo  happen  But  he  said  that  was 
the  way  he  stayed  in  business 

Ferhans  I  can  best  de.scnbe  the  situ- 
atii)n  by  lefeiring  to  an  old  wlieeze  fl.a: 
D:  Eaton  u.s<^d  to  tell,  years  ago.  in  the 
House  of  P^epicsentalives.  He  was  a 
veiy  gracious  and  distinguished  minister 
who  became  a  Meinbe:  of  the  Hou.se  I 
ri'inember  choitlinjj.  one  day  when  I  \va.- 
.sitting  m  one  of  the  Iront  seats,  when 
he  unfolded  this  tale 

He  said  that  a  teacher  once  told  her 
pupils  to  get  out  the::  pencils  and  tlien 
slates  and  figure  the  answer  to  tlie  fol- 
lowing :  Suppose  a  cat  fell  into  a  w  ell 
100  feet  deep,  and  suppo.se  the  cat  tiied 
to  climb  out  of  the  well:  but  suppo.se 
that  evei-y  time  the  cat  climbed  up  1 
foot,  the  cat  fell  back  2  feet  The  ques- 
tion, then:  How  long  would  it  take  the 
cat  to  get  out  of  the  well'' 

Dr.  Eaton  said  that  ilie  childien  wenr 
to  work  with  then  p^'iicils  and  then 
slates,  and  finally  one  boy  rai.sed  his 
hand.  The  teacher  said,  "Johnny,  can 
I  be  of  .iny  help'' 

The  boy  replied  "Teachei-.  if  I  can 
have  a  couple  of  moie  slate  pencils  and 
another  4o  minutes.  Im  pretty  su:e  1 
can  land  that  cat  in  hell."     iLaughtei 

So  here  we  are  pio^xxsiiiK  to  have  the 
Government  lend  at  2'^ h  percent  and 
borrow  at  4''8  percent.  I  should  like  any 
Senator  to  tell  me  how  lung  any  bu.si- 
ness  enterprise  could  exist  under  those 
circumstances 

So  I  feel  that  the  legislative  history 
of  the  interest  provision  must  be  made, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  is 
exactly  right  on  the  college  housing  loans 
and  those  in  other  fields 

But  I  resisted  and  fought  them  on  the 
floor,  on  the  ground  that  the  interest 
rate  was  a  subsidized  interest  rate  And 
I  must  aLso  lift  up  my  voice  and  ob.)ect 
to  this  one.  on  the  qiound  that  even 
though  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  loans  to 
nonprofit  private  schools  it  i,s  stil!  a  sub- 
sidized interest  rate:  and  if  we  subsidize 
enough  of  them.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
solvency  of  our  Federal  Tieasury  ar.d  of 
our  budget  will  finally  be 

So.  Mr.  President,  having  made  the 
legislative  history  I  am  content  to  lea'.e 
it  at  that  point. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  Pre.sident  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

M:    DIRKSEN       I  yield. 

Ml  MuHSE  I  have  asked  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illmoi.s  to  yield,  so  that  I  can 
make  what  I  iiow  .say  a  part  of  his  pres- 
entation rather  than  mine. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
!s  making  the  legislative  history,  because 
I  know  he  realizes  that  I  want  all  the 
facts  brought  out  clearly  here  before 
Senators  vote  on  this  provision 

I  wish  to  point  out  clearly  what  the 
provision  is.  beginning  with  the  "'B'" 
portion  ol  paragraph  '3',  on  page  3: 

(Bi  the  total  of  one-quarter  of  1  per 
centum  per  annum  added  lo  the  average  an- 
nual interest  rate  on  all  intereAt-benriiig  ob- 


Ugation.s  ot  tne  United  States  then  f.  rmir^e  n 
part  nf  Uie  pubUc  debt  as  computed  at  tne 
e:.a  ol  ilie  nsr...  \ear  next  preceding  the  di-.te 
on  wliiili  the  contrHct  for  the  loun  is  made 
aiid  ad)u.si;ed  to  the  ne.irest  one-eighili  of  1 
prr  rent  iirr.. 

That  means  that  we  take  all  of  the 
Governments  intercst-bevii  mg  obliga- 
tions— not  the  lowest  or  ilie  highest,  but 
the  average  of  all  of  them — and  auu  to 
tlirtt  rate  one-fourth  of  1  percent  above 
tliP  average:  ana  that  is  what  we  say  v^e 
shall  make  available  by  way  ol  interest 
charges  to  these  private  schools — just  as 
we  do  to  private  colleges  now.  in  con- 
nection With  the  housing  program  for 
them  and  m  connection  with  th.e  Gov- 
eninent  s  .supplying  them  m  .some  in- 
stances with  the  construction  of  labora- 
toiies  and  the  equipment  of  laboratories: 
and  they  are  sectarian  colleges  as  well 
as  pr;\  ate  colleges. 

Ilie  burden  of  n:.v  argument  this  aft- 
ernoon was  that  I  tlnnk  tlie  same  equi- 
ties should  flow  to  the  secondary  school.*: 
and  to  the  elementary  schools,  m  view  erf 
the  figures  which  I  pre.sented,  namely. 
that  at  the  pie.sent  time  they  make  a 
contribution  of  $1,185  million  a  year. 
minimum,  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States,  fiom  the  standpoint  of  the  educa- 
tional services  they  render  the  children 
who  now  arc  attending  iho.se  private 
schools. 

This  afteriKxin  I  said,  and  I  now  re- 
peat, that  in  my  judgment — and  I  would 
not  be  a  party  to  the  amendment  if  I 
thought  :t  lo  the  slightest  degree  vio- 
lated this — this  amendment  is  com- 
pl'tely  clear  of  any  successful  challenge 
on  the  groiuid  of  violation  of  the  priii- 
clple  of  the  .separation  of  chuich  and 
.state  This  amendment  is  m  line  with 
all  the  list  of  legislative  precedenu« 
which  I  .set  foril;  this  afternoon  —such 
as  the  Hii!-Bun.on  Act.  the  National 
Defen.se  Education  Act.  the  College 
Hou.sine  .^ct.  and  others  I  think  it  is 
an  equitable  ar.d  fair  and  deserving 
amendment:  and  I  offer  it  on  its  meiits. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President.  I  can 
only  say.  in  response  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  that  I  have  made  no  contention 
on  any  sc-ore  with  respect  to  the  amend- 
ment, except  lo  point  out  what  the  in- 
terest rate  is. 

.^t  6  o'clock.  I  inquired  of  the  Treas- 
ury, "What  IS  the  aveiage  annual  in- 
terest rate  on  the  obligations  which  are 
a  part  of  the  public  debt?" 

TVi'  f-'PiV  VI  as.  As  ol  now  it  would  be 
.i->)ut  2"'h  pel  cent.  ' 

If  we  add  one-fourth  of  1  percent,  we 
have  2~H  percent.  The  other  alternative 
is  2^4  percent. 

So  one  can  take  his  choice:  but  the  dif- 
ference between  what  the  Treasury  will 
receive  and  what  the  Treasury  will  have 
to  pay  on  its  borrowings  will  still  be  2 
percent.  So.  as  of  now — and  of  course 
it  could  change.  I  must  admit:  but  as  ol 
now — as  this  money  becomes  available 
if  It  does  become  available,  on  every 
dollar  of  the  $75  million  that  is  loaned. 
the  Federal  Government  will  lose  a  clear 
2  percent;  and.  in  consequence.  I  fortify 
the  conclusion  I  stated,  namely,  that  one 
cannot  stay  in  business  a  long,  long  time 
on  such  a  basis,  because  it  is  just  like 
the  basis  used  by  th^  man  who  was  sell- 
ine  suits  at  a  loss  foi  when  I  a.^ked  him. 
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"How  do  you  stay  in  business?"  he  re- 
plied. "It  is  because  I  sell  so  many  suits.  " 

If  this  is  good  business,  of  course  we 
should  do  it  across  the  board:  and  then 
the  more  the  Government  would  lose,  the 
sounder  and  the  more  solvent  the  Gov- 
ernment would  become. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  minority  leader  yield,  so  that  I  may 
propound  an  inquiry  of  the  author  of 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  On  page  2.  in  hnes 
13  and  14.  following  the  provision  to  the 
effect  that  the  loans  are  authorized  to  be 
made  by  the  Commissioner,  thf^  amend- 
ment then  provides  "and  the  total 
amount  of  such  loans  which  shall  be  al- 
located to  qualifyinfT  schools  m  each 
State." 

Would  the  distinguished  author  of 
the  amendment  point  out  to  me  what  is 
intended  by  the  word  "qualifym^,'"^ 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  to  call  th''  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Nev,-  York 
to  the  fact  that  on  Ime  10 

Mr.  KEATING,  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  am  familiar  '.vith  the 
amendment  which  was  accepted  by  the 
author  of  the  amendment,  the  on*'  .^':g- 
gested  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  I 
wondered  whether  this  word  went  fur- 
ther. In  other  word.^;.  .s;3'>f'if.cally,  is  it 
the  opinion  of  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment that  if  a  pattern  of  schools  :n  a 
State  did  not  comply  with  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  interpreted 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  they  would  be 
qualifying  schools'' 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  the  Senator  knows 
I  offered  an  amendment  this  aft'^rnoon. 
which  was  defea':ed,  that  bore  d.rf^ctly 
on  that  point.  In  that  amendment  I 
sought  to  provide  that  priority  would  be 
given  to  private  .schools  that  sou.:;ht 
loans  only  in  the  arca.=;  where  public 
school  facilities  were  in  operation 

Mr.  KEATING.  Even  without  the 
Senator's  amendment,  doe.s  he  not  feel 
that  such  a  school  would  not  qualify  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  laW 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  going  to  bt-  de- 
termined by  State  statute.  V/hat  I  had 
m  mind  was  what  I  said  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  earlier,  namely,  the  .sch(X)ls 
that  qualify  under  S'ate  statute,  that 
transfer  students  from  private  scho^-ls  to 
public  schools,  or  advance  .students 
graduating  from  grade  school  to  high 
school  or  from  high  school  to  colIej,-e. 
That  is  what  is  intended  by  the  term 
"qualifying  scliooii  '  on  line  14  of  pa^re  2 
of  the  amendment  Such  private  schools 
must  be  private  .schrwls  that  qualify  un- 
der State  statute  by  me» ".ng  compuLsory 
school-attendance  requirements  of  the 
State,  for  example 

Mr.  KEATING.  But  if  those  schools 
qualified  under  a  Stale  statute,  but  the 
State  statute  was  invalid  under  the  Con- 
stitution, then  they  wovild  not  be  quali- 
fying schools'' 

Mr  MORSE.  I  will  come  to  tha^.  po;nt 
in  a  moment.  This  particular  lant;;a  :e 
is  intended  by  the  author  to  apply  only 
to  the  statutes  of  any  State  m  which 
there  are  private  schools  qualified  to 
transfer  their  students  or  to  promote 
their  students  to  public  schools. 


But  now  to  the  question  the  Senator 
cirectly  asked:  There  is  no  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment to  have  the  lar\guage  ■qualifying 
schools"  used  as  a  gimmick  whereby  a 
cuestion  can  be  raised  on  the  whole  seg- 
regation matter. 

I  tried  to  meet  that  problem  earlier. 
^  penly,  by  the  amendment  I  otTered.  on 
H-hich  I  did  not  t;et  surflcient  support  to 
have  it  adopted  I  .said  m  the  debate 
this  afternoon  that,  in  my  judcment. 
Congress  .should  enact  civil  rights  stat- 
iites  and  give  to  tlie  Supreme  Court  the 
i/ackini,'  I  think  ;t  ought  w  have  in  order 
to  a.-i.sure  successful  enforcement  of  it.s 
(lectsions.  But  this  lanKuage  has  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  that  issue. 

Mr  MAN.'^PIKL.D,  Mr  President  I 
renew  m;.'  reque.*;' 

The  PRE^blDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
cbjf-c'.on  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
fro.n  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
?nd  It  :s  so  irdered.  Thf  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  pnx'eedt-d  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  MAN.'-^FTELD  Mr  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consetit  that  the  order 
fir  ti-.e  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

1  lie  I  RESIDING  0FFICE:R.  Without 
cb  -ction.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tl'ie  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
eon  I  Mr.  MoRSE  ,  as  modified.  On  this 
c  upstion  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
crdered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senators  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr. 
.'VNDFPSON  and  Mr  Chavez',  the  Senator 
from  .^rkansa.s  Mr  Pi-lbright'.  the 
iienator  from  Ma.  .sachusetts  fMr  Ken- 
r.-EDY',  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee  ' ,  trie  Senator  from  Montana  !  Mr 
MuRRw  ,  t.*"'  .'^f'.'.ator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr  O'M.AHoNEY  and  the  Senator  from 
MLs.Mjuri  (Mr.  Symington)  are  absent  on 
c  ttlcial  busme.ss. 

The    Senator    from    Missis.sippi     fMr 
I>.STi  AND     and  the  Semfnr  fn^m  Oregon 
Mr    Nfi  BERCEH  ;    are  absent  because  of 
i.lne.s.v 

TY\f  Stn.itor  from  Florida  (Mr 
S'MATHEKs  i.s  abs*-nt  on  official  business 
attendin-r  the  Latin  .American  Trade 
Study  Mis.'^ion  as  rha!rm,\n  of  the  Latin 
American  Trade  Subcommittee  of  Sen- 
Fte  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  fMr  ChavezI  is  paired  with  the 
f^enator  from  .A.rkan.sas  I  Mr.  Ft,'lbktghtI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
N'ew  Mexico  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  would  vote 
•  nay  " 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O'MahoneyI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
?li.ssissippi  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
He.vnfdyI  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
f:-om.  Wyoming  I  Mr.  McGeeI.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  would  vote  "yea." 


The  Senator  from  Montana  !Mr 
Murray  1  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  i  Mr  .Allott'.  If  pre.^ent  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana  would 
vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado would  vote     nav 

I  further  announce  that  if  pre.sent  and 
vocm;;  the  Senator  from  Oregon  .Mr. 
NtuBERGER  1  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr  AiiottI  is 
absent  on  official  busme.ss 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  ■  Mr  Cape- 
hart)  is  neogMiirily  absent 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
Wiley]  is  necessarily  absent 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  '\!: 
Allott  I  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr  Murray!  If  pres^^nt  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  would 
vote  nay."  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  37. 
nays  49,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 37 


Alkln 

Bartlttt 

Bridges 

Bush 

Carroll 

Cak.  N  J. 

Claik 

Cotton 

Dodd 

Dou^Iaa 

Kngle 

Pong 

Hart 


Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brun«(Ul« 

Butler 

By.-tl.  Va 

Byrd.  W   V». 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case.  S  Dak 

Church 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Dtrk.sen 

Dwcrshsk 

Kllender 

Krvia 


Rsrtke 

Hennlngs 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Keating 

Kefauver 

Kurhel 

Lauaohe 

Long.  La. 

MrCarthy 

MrNamar* 

Magnuaon 

Maukfleld 

NATS — 49 

Frear 

Goldwater 

Oore 

Green 

Grucnlng 

Hayden 

Hickenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hrvnka 

Javiu 

Johnson,  Tex. 

John.ston.  8.C- 

Jordan 

Kerr 

Long.  Hawaii 

McClellan 


Mutla 
Mone 

Mu;«kl« 

Pastor* 
Prouty 
Proxmlre 
8«lton;ta!l 
Smith 

WlUUnis    NJ 
Ycung,  N   Dak. 
Young,  Ohio 


Monroney 

Morton 

Mons 

Muiidt 

Raudolpta 

Robertson 

Riianell 

Schoeppel 

Scott 

Sparkman 

StennlB 

Taimadg* 

Thurmond 

Williams.  Del 

Yarborougb 


NOT  VOTING— 14 


Allott  rulbrtght  O  Uahcney 

Aadcraon  Kennedy  Bmathera 

Capehnrt  McGee  Symington 

Chavez  Murrny  Wiley 

Eastland  Neubergcr 

So  Mr  Morse's  amendment,  as  modi- 
fled,  was  rejected 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Babtlitt,  C\k- 
ROLL.  Church,  Encle.  Grueninc.   Hen- 

NINCS,  HtmPHREY,  JaCKSON.  JaVITS,  KEN- 
NEDY, McGee.  Monroney.  Morse.  Moss, 
Murray,  Muskie,  Neuberoer,  Randolph, 
Symington.  Williams  of  New  Jersey. 
Yarborough.  and  Young  of  Ohio  I  call 
up  amendment  designated  •  9-14-59 — B.  ' 
and  ask  tliat  it  be  read  by  title  only. 
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The  Fli.^- SIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  wil!  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
malioii  of  tl  e  .'^^•■nate 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr  President.  T  a.sk 
unanimous  (on.^ent  th.it  ihc  reading  of 
the  amendrrent  mav  be  di.vpensed  with 
a!id  that  it  mav  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRE'-IDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mi  Clark. 
for   him.self    and    other   Senators,    is   as 

follows: 

Ou  pa^c  8,  between  lines  17  and  18,  insert 
the  foUowlng :  'TITLE  I". 

On  page  8,  line  18,  strike  out  "That  this 
Act"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Section  1. 
ThU  title". 

On  page  19  after  line  19,  innert  a  new  sec- 
tion as  follows: 

"Six:  12  The  term  "this  Act'  as  used  In 
this  title  means  the  School  Construction  As- 
sistance Act  of  1959 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  a  new  title 
as  follows: 

"title    II 

••.Sec  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
•College    Clastroom   Assistance    Act    of    1959" 

"Authority  to  make  loang 

"Sec.  202.  (nl  The  Gon\mls«loner  may  make 
loans  to  educ  itlonal  Institutions  for  ill  the 
construction  of  new  structures  suitable  for 
use  as  classrojms.  laboratories,  libraries,  and 
related  facilltlea  (Including  initial  equip- 
ment, machlrery,  and  utilities i  necessary  or 
appropriate  f  w  the  instruction  of  students 
or  the  administration  of  the  institution,  and 
(2)  the  rehabilitation,  alteration,  conversion. 
or  improvemeat  of  existing  structures  for  the 
uses  describ«<i  above  li  such  structures  are 
otherwise  inadequate  for  such  uses. 

"ibi  Any  educational  institution  which, 
prior  to  tb«  date  of  ei;uctn>eut  of  this  Act, 
has  contracted  fur  the  construction  rehabili- 
tation. alter»>tlon.  conversion  or  improve- 
ment of  any  structures  for  the  uses  described 
in  subsection  (a)  above  may.  In  connection 
therewith,  receive  loans  under  this  section. 
as  the  Commissioner  mny  determine,  but  no 
such  loan  shuU  be  made  in  connection  with 
the  construe  Jon.  rehsbtlltatlon,  alteration, 
conversion,  or  improvement  of  any  such 
structure  If  the  work  thereon  was  com- 
menced prior  to  the  eJTccilve  date  of  this 
section,  or  wiis  completed  prior  to  the  filing 
of  an  application  under  this  section 

"(01  No  loan  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  unless  the  ediicPtlonal  Institution 
shows  that  H  is  unable  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary funds  {:-om  other  --ources  upon  terms 
and  condltlois  equally  as  favorable  as  the 
terms  and  conditions  applicable  to  loans 
hereunder,  and  no  such  lonn  shall  be  made 
unless  the  C<  mmlssioner  finds  thst  the  con- 
struction, reliabtlltatlon,  alteration,  conver- 
sion, or  improvement  involved  will  be  uiuier- 
taken  in  an  ■'conomical  manner,  and  that  it 
will  not  be  of  elaborate  or  extravagant  de- 
sign or  materials 

■■(di  A  loan  under  this  «Actlon  (1)  may  be 
In  an  amount  not  pxce»dir.e  the  cost  of  con- 
structing, rehabilitating  altering,  convert- 
ing, or  Impioving  the  strurtures  Invi.ived 
(Including  r'!lnted  facilities;,  and  the  cost 
of  acquiring  any  Innd  nfessary  thereto,  a.*- 
determmed  liy  the  Cumnilssioner  !2i  shall 
be  secured  In  such  manner  und  be  rep;iid 
within  such  i>erl<'>d  not  exceeding  fifty  years 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Corr.niissioner. 
and  (3)  shall  bear  Intere^*  at  n  rate  deter- 
mined by  th>  Commissioner  which  shall  be 
not  more  x\\\r\  the  higher  of  (A)  2^^  per 
centum  per  fnnuni,  or  .B'  the  t^'tal  of  one- 
quarter  of  \  per  centum  i>er  annum  addod 
to  the  rate  of  interest  paid  by  the  Comml.«- 


sioner  on  funds  obtained  from  the  Secretary 
oi  the  Treasury  aj-  prt.'V!ded  in  section  203 
of  this  Act. 

"Loan  fundi 

"Sec  203  fa)  To  obtain  funds  for  lo.n.c 
under  this  Act.  the  Commissioner  may  i.ssue 
and  ha\e  outstanding  at  any  one  lime  no;*'* 
and  obligations  for  purchase  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Treasury  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
»125.0O0.0O0. 

'  (bi  Notes  or  other  obligations  Issued  by 
the  Commissioner  under  this  section  shall 
be  in  such  forms  and  denominations,  have 
such  maturities,  and  be  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner,  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Such  notes  or  other 
obligations  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
which  shall  be  not  more  than  the  higher  of 
(li  2';^  per  centum  per  annum,  or  (2i  the 
average  annual  Interest  rate  on  all  interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States  then 
forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt  as  com- 
puted at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  next  pre- 
ceding the  it^siiancc  by  the  Commissioner  and 
adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per 
centum  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  purchase  any 
notes  and  other  obligations  of  the  Commi.s- 
sioner  issued  under  this  section  and  for  such 
purpoee  Is  authorized  to  u,se  as  a  public-debt 
tratisaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
any  securitins  issued  under  the  Second  Lib- 
erty Bond  Act.  as  amended,  and  the  purposes 
for  which  securities  may  be  issued  imder  such 
Act.  as  amended,  are  extfuded  to  include  any 
purchases  of  such  notes  and  other  obllgn- 
tlons.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
at  any  time  sell  any  of  the  notes  or  other 
obligations  acquired  by  him  under  this  sec- 
tion. All  redemptions,  purchhses  and  sales 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such 
notes  or  other  obligations  shall  be  treated 
as  public -debt  transactions  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

••(ci  Tliere  are  hereby  autliorlzed  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Commissioner  such  suin.s 
as  may  be  necessary,  together  with  loan 
principal  and  Interest  payments  made  by 
educational  Institutions  assisted  hereunder, 
for  payments  on  notes  or  other  obligations 
Issued  by  the  Commissioner  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"General  proiisionx 

"Src  204  (a I  In  the  performance  of,  and 
with  respect  to,  the  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  vested  in  him  by  this  Act.  the  Com- 
missioner, notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  otlier  law.  shall — 

••  ( 1 1  {>repare  annually  and  submit  a  budget 
program  as  provided  for  wholly  owned  Gov- 
ernment corporations  by  the  Gfivernment 
Corjxjration   Control   Act.   as   amended:    and 

"(2 1  maintain  an  Integr.Tl  set  of  accotintK 
which  shall  be  audited  annually  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  and  procedures  applicable  to  com- 
mercial transaction*  as  provided  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Corporation  Control  Act,  as 
amended  and  no  other  .^udlt  shall  be  re- 
quired: Provided.  That  such  financial  trans- 
actions of  the  Commissioner  as  the  making 
of  loans  and  vouchers  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner In  connection  with  such  financial 
transactions  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  all  officers  of  the  Government, 

"ibi  Funds  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mis.'iioner  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Art  shall  be  depo.^ited  ii;  n  checklnp  accoum 
or  account*  wnh  the  Treasurer  or  the  United 
States  Receipts  and  as.'iets  obtained  or  iieid 
by  the  Comniissioner  m  connecti'Mi  with  the 
performance  of  his  functions  under  th!--  Act 
and  all  funds  available  for  carryinp  out  the 
functions  of  the  Commissioner  tiiider  this 
Act  (including  appropriations  therefor 
winch  are  hereby  authorized  i ,  shall  be  avail- 
able, in  such  amounts  a£  may  from  year  to 
yeiir  be  authorized  by  the  Congress,  for  the 


administratis  e  ex{>eMses  of  the  Commissioner 
in  connectioi.  with  the  performance  of  such 
functions 

■  ic)  In  the  performance  of.  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  fui^ctlons.  jxawers.  and  duties 
vested  in  him  by  this  Act.  the  Commissioner, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law.  may — 

■il)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  piu- 
poses  of  this  Act: 

"(2)    sue  and  be  sued: 

"(3)  foreclose  on  any  property  or  com- 
mence any  action  to  protect  or  enforce  any' 
right  conferred  upon  him  by  any  law.  con- 
tract, or  other  agreement,  and  bid  lor  and 
purchase  at  any  foreclosure  or  any  other  sale 
any  property  In  connection  with  which  he 
has  made  a  loan  pursviant  to  this  Act  In 
the  even!  of  any  svich  acquisition,  the  Com- 
miiisloner  may.  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  relating  to  the  acquisition, 
handling,  or  disposal  of  real  property  by  the 
United  States,  complete,  administer,  remodel. 
and  convert,  dispose  of.  lease  and  otherwise 
deal  with,  such  property:  Provided.  That  any 
such  acquisition  of  real  property  shall  not 
deprive  any  St^te  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  of  its  civil  or  criminal  lurisdlction 
In  and  over  such  property  or  impair  the  civil 
rights  under  the  State  or  local  laws  of  the 
Inhabitants  on  such  property; 

"(4 1  enter  into  agreements  to  pay  an- 
nual sums  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  any  State  or 
local  tatting  authority  with  respect  to  any 
real  property  so  acquired  or  owned: 

"(5 1  sell  or  exchange  at  public  or  private 
sale,  or  lease,  real  or  personal  property,  and 
sell  or  exchange  any  securities  or  oDllgations, 
up>on  such  terms  as  he  may  fix: 

"(61  obtain  insurance  agaiiist  ;os.«  In  con- 
nection with  proi>erty  and  other  assets  held: 

"(7 1  subject  to  the  specific  limitations  m 
this  Act.  ciiiisent  to  the  ni>  )d;firat  K>n.  with 
respect  to  the  rate  of  interest,  time  of  pay- 
ment of  any  installment  oi  principal  or  in- 
terest, security,  or  any  other  term  of  any 
contract  or  agreement  to  which  he  is  a  porty 
or  which  has  been  transferred  to  him  pur- 
suant to  this   title:    and 

"(8)  include  In  any  contract  or  instru- 
ment made  pur.«uant  to  this  Aci  such  other 
covenants  cunditU'i;s.  or  provisions  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  ti)  assure  that  tlie  piir- 
p><).>.es,  of  tills  .\ci  will  l>e  achieved 

"(d)  Section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
shall  not  apply  to  any  contract  for  services 
or  supplies  on  account  of  any  property  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  this  Act  if  tl:P  amount 
of  such  contract  does  not  exceed  » 1.000 

■'(e)  The  provisions  of  section  10  of  the 
School  Construction  Assistance  Act  of  li^59 
shall  apply  with  respect  tc  the  labor  stand- 
ards to  be  obser\ed  m  connection  with  any 
project  assisted  under  this  Act 

"(fl  The  term  "this  Act'  as  used  in  this 
title  refers  to  the  College  ClRSsrt>om  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1969 

"Apporttcmrnrrit 

"Sec  205  Not  more  thar,  10  per  centum  of 
the  funds  provided  for  m  this  .^ct  in  the 
form  of  loans  shall  be  made  a\.Tilable  to 
educational     Instittnions     witlim     any     one 

State 

'Drfinittoyis 

"Sec  206    For  purposes  of  this  -Act — 

"(al  The  term  Commissioner'  means  the 
(United  States)   Commissioner  of  Education. 

"(b)  Tlie  term  'State'  includes  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands  and  the 
District  of  Columbia 

"tC'  T^ie  term  'educational  in.<:tit  ution' 
means  ar.>  educational  iiu^-tltution  offering  at 
leai^t  a  twu-year  program  acceptable  for  full 
credit  ttward  a  baccalaureate  degree,  includ- 
ing any  public  educational  IrLstitution,  or 
any  private  educational  institution  no  part 
of  the  net  earnings  of  which  inures  to  the 
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their  students  to  public  schools. 


uiiu^f  Li,:»  wuuiu  voie    nay.    ana  me  sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  would  vote  'yea." 


up  amendment  designated  "9-14-59 — B, 
and  ask  that  it  be  read  by  title  only. 


miHrier  oi   i   p*r  centum   ivr  annum  aout^a 
to  the  rate  of  Interest  paid  by  the  0>mmi'- 
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ben«!flt    of    any    private   shareholder    or    in- 
dlvldtiaJ.  ■ 

.A.mend  the  title  so  as  to  read;  "A  bill  to 
p.uthorlze  a  two-year  program  of  Federal 
assistance  to  States  and  communities  ".o  en- 
able them  to  Increase  public  elementary  and 
secondary  school  construction,  and  to  assist 
in   the  pr'jvision  of  college  citi.sr  K.)m.=!  " 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, how  many  amendments  are  at  the 
desk'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  there  are  four  amend- 
ments at  the  desk. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Te.xas  Who  are 
the  authors  of  the  amiendment.s '' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  Mr  Hum- 
phrey I  has  three  amendment.-;  ai.ci  ihe 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  Mr. 
Ervin]  has  one  amendment 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  one  am*^nd- 
ment,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
LMr.  Humphrey  J  give  me  his  attenuon"' 
Does  the  Senator  expect  to  call  up  all 
his  amendments? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  expect  to  call  up 
one  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  And  there 
is  one  additional  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  Mr. 
Ervtn]  has  one  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  The  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  has  one. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  ha.s  an  amendment 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texa-  That  means 
that  there  will  be  four  votes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  intend  to  withdraw  my 
amendment  after  I  have  made  a  brief 
statement  about  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  So  we  will 
have  a  vote  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr  Dirk.sevI  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  fMr,  L.ausche'.  and  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  HcrMfHREY;.  I  should 
like  the  membership  to  know  we  will 
have  at  least  three  votes. 

Mr.  ER'VTN.  Mr  President,  I  do  not 
intend  to  call  up  my  amendnent. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  amendment  which 
is  offered  by  me  and  in  behalf  uf  a  num- 
ber of  other  Senators  would  provide 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr  Pre.vidmt  I  must 
ask  that  order  be  restored  m  the  Ciiam- 
ber. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFTCFR.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Members  will 
take  their  seats. 

Mr,  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  provide  loans  to  col- 
leges and  universities  for  construction 
and  renovation  of  classrooms.  labora- 
tories, and  libraries.  A  similar  loan  pro- 
gram was  adopted  by  the  Senate  last 
year  as  a  part  of  the  first  omnibu.s  hoii.s- 
ing  bill.  It  was  vetoed  by  the  Presid^nu 
A  modified  college  cla-ssroom  loan  pro- 
gram was  included  in  the  second  housin? 
bill  passed  by  Con,gres.s  la.<;t  year  That 
bill  also  was  vetoed  by  the  Pres.dont.  In 
order  to  assure  that  the  third  housing 
bill   would   be  signed   by  the  President. 


the    college    clas-srocm    loan    provisions 
were  withdrawn. 

This  program  would  be  very  helpful  to 
cur  hard  pressed  colleges.  For  that  rea- 
son I  and  a  number  of  my  colleagues  de- 
cided to  offer  this  amendment  to  the 
pending,'  bill 

However,  I  have  talked  to  my  cospon- 
sors  and  manv  of  them  tiunk  it  would  be 
tnwise  to  raise  this  i.ssu*^  at  this  t:mf 
I  have  talknd  to  my  collea.Tues  on  the 
C  ommittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  they  have  assured  me  that  they  will 
.support  me  in  havin^^  the  amendment 
reported  as  a  .separate  bill  early  in  this 
session. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  do  not  wish 
unduly  to  burden  the  bill  with  amend- 
r.ients  with  which  many  Senators  may 
rot  be  in  sympathy,  and  because  many 
cf  my  cosponsors  feel  it  would  be  unwise 
to  pre.ss  the  amendment  at  this  time.  I 
£m  prepared  to  withdraw  the  amend- 
raent,  with  the  understanding  that  It 
v.ill  be  pressed  later  as  a  separate  bill. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  The  amendment 
V  hich  the  Senator  offers  is  a  good 
amendment,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  It.  It  is  certainly  germane 
to  the  subject  matter. 

Mr    CLARK.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  I  am  hopeful,  in 
tie  litjht  of  the  di.scu.s.sions  which  have 
t.iken  place  amom^  individual  Members 
of  the  Senate,  that  we  will  be  able  at  a 
later  date  to  adopt  a  provision  for  a  col- 
h-ae  loan  program 

Mr  CL.^RK.  And  for  academic  facili- 
t.es. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  And  for  academic 
facilities.  This  program  was  included  in 
tlie  housing  bill.  It  was  declared  by  the 
President  to  be  the  wrong  kind  of  pro- 
gram in  the  housing  bUl.  I  do  not  want 
It  t-o  be  struck  out  again,  tonight,  having 
been  struck  out  already  on  the  housing 
b.ll.  Tonight's  bill  is  an  elementary  and 
secondary  school  bill.  I  trust  that  on 
the  third  try  it  will  be  successful. 

Mr  CLARK.  Let  me  say  to  my  friend 
fiom  Mississippi  that  if  I  thought  this 
was  the  third  strike  I  would  not  with- 
draw   the    amendment. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  said  this  was  the 
-Sfcond  strike.  Since  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  such  a  good  home-run 
hitter 

Mr   CLARK      I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  He  is  .such  a  good 
home-run  hitter  he  needs  only  one  good 
smack  at  the  ball.  I  have  no  fear  of 
what  his  strategy  wiH  be  in  the  Senate. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment I  have  prepared  relating  to  the 
araendment  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  because  I  believe  it  offers  a 
?cod  reason  why  we  need  this  kind  of 
proposal  in  the  law.  At  a  later  date  it 
will  be  my  intention,  if  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  for  any  reason  whatever 
should  :.')t  pui-sue  this  course,  to  be  on 
the  job  tn  see  that  the  amendment 
fir  ally  beromes  law.  because  It  is  very 
much  needed.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
hi.<i  leadership. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Hei  cr:^,  as  follow^. 

Statemej*t  bt  Scnat-^r  H-  mph.iey  O.N  Clark 
CoLixci  Loan   .^Mi^:MtNT  to  S    8 

I  support  the  college  Io<in  amendment  1 
am  proud  to  Join  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  In  sponsoring  this  amendment 
to  provide  a  9125  million  revolving  loan  fund 
to  a&sUt  American  colleges  and  universities 
build  classrooms,  laboratories,  and  libraries. 

This  proposal  Is  in  line  with  legislation 
approved  by  Congress  last  year  to  provide 
long-term,  low-interest  lo&ns  for  construc- 
tion of  academic  facilities.  In  spite  of  the 
clear  mandate  of  support  from  Congress  and 
distinguished  representatives  of  higher  edu- 
cation, this  legislation  was  vetoed  by  the 
President. 

I  would  like  to  make  It  perfectly  clear  that 
the  administration's  tight-money  policies 
have  made  It  dlfHcult — IX  not  impossible — for 
our  colleges  and  universities  to  borrow  pri- 
vately the  funds  they  need  to  expand  their 
academic  facilities.  Many  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  simply  cannot  afford  private 
borrowing — evei:i  when  available — becauie 
administration  Interest  rate  policies  have 
pushed  Interest  rates  to  prohibitive  levels — 
the  highest  Interest  rates  la  30  years.  A 
Federal  loan  program  will  not  displace  pri- 
vate lending  It  will  make  available  funds 
which  thene  Institutions  could  not  afford 
to    borrow    in   the   private   money   market 

We  now  have  more  than  3  million  students 
enrolled  In  our  colleges  and  universities,  and 
enrollment  Is  expected  to  double  within  the 
next  10  years.  Obviously,  there  is  tremen- 
dous pressure  on  these  Institutions  to  build 
new  academic  facilities  and  to  expand  exist- 
ing classroom,  laboratorv.  and  library  facili- 
ties. 

Last  year  the  President  asked  for  $300  mil- 
lion for  the  college  housing  program — a  pro- 
gram to  encourage  construction  of  dormi- 
tories, faculty  housing  and  housing  for  mar- 
ried students.  Congress  raised  this  loan 
program  for  fiscal  1900  to  $250  million— an 
action  which  shows  how  Important  we  re- 
gard this  program  This  year  the  President 
has  asked  for  nothing  to  continue  this  pro- 
gram. In  fact,  at  a  time  when  we  still  have 
tremendous  unmet  college  housing  needs, 
he  Is  asking  that  we  bring  this  program  to 
an  end. 

I  l)elleve  Congress  should  not  let  this  pro- 
gram wither  and  die.  Indeed.  Congress 
should  not  only  restore  and  expand  the  col- 
lege housing  loan  program.  Con^rcu  should 
also  restore  and  expand  the  vetoed  ac&demic 
facilities  loan  program  for  construction  of 
classroonu,  laboratorlM,  and  libraries.  We 
can  give  a  tremendous  boost  to  higher  edu- 
cation by  establishing  the  college  classroom 
loan  program  proposed  in  the  Clark  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  t«8Umony  on 
the  college  loan  legUlation  last  year  by  Dr 
John  UaoiULh,  president  of  Michigan  SUte 
University,  who  was  representing  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Land  Grant  Colleges  and 
State  Universities,  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  the  SUte  Universities  Association, 
the  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges, 
and  the  Association  for  Higher  Education 
Dr  Hannah  said.  "Today  the  need  Is  urgent 
and  very  real  to  expand  the  loan  pri>grams 
to  Include  classroom  buildings,  scientific 
laboratories,  libraries,  and  the  like.  Our  In- 
dustrial plants,  our  public  schools,  most  of 
our  public  improvements,  and  our  churches, 
are  all  built  on  a  pay-as-you-use  basis.  If 
we  are  to  have  an  adequate  plant  for  our 
colleges  and  universities  to  enable  them  to 
take  care  of  tomorrow's  student  load,  it  Is 
evident  that  the  same  technique  will  have 
to  be  used." 

And  the  president  of  Juniata  College.  Dr 
Calvert  Ellis,  representing  the  Association  of 
Am?rlcan   Colleges,   told    tlie    Housing   Sub- 
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committee:  "A  Federal  loan  program  1?  the 
only  available  guarantee  that  our  tauildlug 
needs  will  be  met  Without  such  a  propram. 
what  as8uran(  e  has  a  college  like  my  own. 
not  merely  thiit  it  wll!  be  able  to  raise  a  loan 
at  a  rate  of  interest  It  can  afford  lo  pay.  but 
even  that  It  vUl  get  a  loan  at  all?  If  we 
were  to  prete  id  that  there  Is  any  satisfac- 
tory alternative  to  a  Federal  loan  program, 
we  should  be  conEplring  to  deceive  the  Amer- 
ican people." 

Federal  aid  Is  not  a  substitute  for  private 
and  local  support  for  higher  education.  Pri- 
vate loans  ha/e  helped  to  build  many  col- 
lege dormltorlss  during  the  existence  of  the 
college  housing  program  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  But  it  is  Just  plain  wishful  think- 
ing to  expect  •  hat  private  funds  can  finance 
total  college  construction  expansion  of  the 
1960a. 

As  Dr  Ellis  pointed  out:  "It  would  not 
be  fair  either  to  the  private  investor,  or  to 
the  colleges,  c-r  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
to  turn  back  to  the  investment  bankers  the 
full  responsibility  for  flnnnclng  college 
building  loan*  other  than  those  floated  by 
a  limited  nun  ber  of  State  Inctltutlons.  It 
is  no  reflectlo  1  on  the  public  spirit  of  the 
Investment  bi.nker  to  point  out  that  his 
first  duty  Is  not  the  welfare  of  higher  edu- 
cation, but  tl-e  most  profitable  Investment 
of  his  clients'  money." 

Many  small  private  colleges  across  the 
country  simply  cannot  borrow  r.t  all  from 
private  sources  for  dormitory  construction, 
Dr  Ellis  said,  nnd  there  Is  no  reason  to  think 
the  situation  would  be  any  different  when 
these  coUegea  try  to  borrow  for  construc- 
tion of  classrooms,  laboratories,  and  libraries 

Last  year  the  organizations  represented 
by  Dr  Hannah — the  American  Association 
Of  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  State  Univer- 
sities, the  American  Council  on  Education, 
the  State  L  nlverslues  Association,  the 
American  A»sx:iatlon  of  Junior  Colleges, 
and  the  Asso<  lation  for  Higher  Education 
of  the  NEA— all  supported  a  new  »250  mil- 
lion loan  program  for  construction  of  col- 
lege classrooms,  laboratories,  and  libraries. 
Congress  finally  approved  a  962.5  million 
program,  and  even  this  extremely  inade- 
quate program  was  lost  as  a  result  of  the 
President's    veio   of    the   Housing    bill. 

The  Clark  college  classroom  assistance 
amendment  is  an  Important  step  in  our 
efforts  to  incnase  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  higher  education  In  Am'*r)ca.  Our  col- 
leges and  un  versltles  muEt  expand.  We 
must  help  them  to  do  so  If  we  are  to  pro- 
vide proper  educational  opportunities  for 
the  young  men  ai'sd  women  who  will  have 
the  responslblMttes  for  America's  safety  and 
prosperity  In  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  explanation 
of  the  amendments  which  I  have  pre- 
pared may  apr>ear  in  the  RrcoRP  at  this 
point  in  my  lemarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  orilered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  fellows: 

exflanation    (if   clark    coi  i  » cf    cl^s^room 

Loan  Pxcmiham  Amenpmfnt  to   .'^    8 

(Statement   by   Senfitnr  Ci  ^kk  > 

A  General;  The  amendment  wou'.d  e5- 
t.abllsh  a  1125  million  revolving  fund  to  be 
administered  ly  the  Coirmlssloner  of  Edu- 
cation to  sujyply  long-term.  low-Interest 
loans  to  colleges  and  universities  for  the 
construction  cr  renovation  of  classrooms, 
laboratories,  U-jrarles,  and  related  academic 
facilities. 

B   T>-pe  of  loans  permitted: 

1  Purpose:  (1)  New  classrooms,  labora- 
tories, llbrarle.',  and  related  facilities  (In- 
cluding Initial  equipment,  machinery,  and 
utilities)  nece!,sary  or  appropriate  for  the 
Instruction  of  students  or  the  admlnlstra- 
t.on  of  the  Inst  tutlons,  and  (2)  the  rehabili- 


tation, alteration,  conversion  or  Improve- 
ment of  existing  structures  for  like  uses 
( sec    202  ( a )  ) 

2  Interest:  The  higher  of  (I)  2^^  per- 
cent, or  (2)  the  average  rate  paid  by  the 
Government  on  its  oiitftandlng  obligations 
plus  one-fourth  of  1  perccr:t  i  sec  202id» 
(3)). 

3.  Terms:  Not  exceeding  50  years  (sec. 
202(d) (2)  ). 

C    Loans  not  allowed : 

1.  When  the  necessary  funds  can  be  se- 
cured from  other  sources  upon  terms  and 
conditions  applicable  to  loans  tinder  the  Act 
(sec  202(c)  ). 

2  When  the  construction  proposed  is  of 
elaborate  or  extravagant  design  or  materials 
(sec.  202(c) ). 

D.  Funding:  The  passage  of  the  amend- 
ment would  make  avaUable  to  the  Commis- 
sioner for  loan  purpc^es  $125  million  In 
Treasury  funds.  The  financing  provision  is 
Identical  to  that  existing  In  the  college 
housing  program  (12  U  SC.  1749)  (sec. 
203). 

E.  Apportionment;  Not  more  than  10  per- 
cent (912.5  million)  of  the  funds  provided 
Ehall  be  made  available  to  institutions  with- 
in any  one  State  (sec.  205). 

F.  Eligible  institutions:  Public  or  private 
(If  nor  profit)  "offering  at  least  a  2-year  pro- 
gram acceptr\ble  for  full  credit  toward  a  bac- 
calaureate degree." 

DATA    IN    Btm^RT    OT    COLUECE    CLASSROOM 
AMENDMENT 

1.  The  proposal  was  approved  by  the  86th 
Congress  twice  In  the  1st  session 

S  57;  9G2  5  million  classroom  loan  pro- 
gram with  direct  Treasury  financing  to  be 
administered  by  HHFA  (Note.— The  Senate- 
parsed  bill  called  for  9125  million.) 

8.2539:  950  million  classroom  loan  pro- 
gram with  subsequent  appropriations  re- 
quired to  be  administered  by  HHFA  1958 
liouslng  bin  passed  by  Senate  Included  $125 
million  classroom  loan  program  with  direct 
Treasury  financing. 

2.  College  loan  program  should  be  In  edu- 
cation bill ;  One  of  the  President's  objections 
to  the  college  loan  provisions  In  the  first  two 
housing  bills  last  year  was  that  such  a  pro- 
gram should  not  be  In  a  housing  bill,  but, 
by  Implication,  In  an  education  bill  At  his 
press  conference  on  August  12  the  President, 
referring  to  S.  67.  said;  There  was.  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  number  of  quite  objection- 
able features.  But  there  were  four,  as  I  re- 
call— one  was  a  college  classroom  building 
put  in  a  housing  bill.  Well,  this  seems  to 
me  to  be  sort  of  an  abrupt  change  in  policy. 
This  Is  for  housing" 

3  Higher  education  groups  are  unanimous 
In  favor  of  classroom  loan  program:  In  hear- 
ings before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  on  the  P.-es:- 
denfs  veto  message  on  S  57,  two  witnesses 
representing  almost  all  of  the  countr\''s  1.900 
colleges,  universities,  and  Junior  colleges  tes- 
tified In  favor  of  a  classroom  loan  program 
Tliey  were  (1)  John  A  Hannah,  president  of 
Michigan  Slate  University,  representing  the 
American  Association  of  Land-Grant  Col- 
leges and  State  Universities  (70  Institu- 
tions i ;  American  Council  nn  Fducatlon  (142 
educational  organizations.  1.047  institu- 
tions); State  Universities  Association  (24  in- 
stitutions, which  are  not  land-grant  i :  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Junior  Collepes  (510 
schools);  Association  for  Higher  Education, 
NBA  (16.000  administrators  and  teachers); 
(2)  Calvert  N.  Ellis,  president  r,(  Juni^ita  Col- 
lege. Hunington,  Pa.,  repre-sentmg  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Colleges  (778  institu- 
tions) . 

4.  College  enrollment  will  almost  doub'.e 
In  the  1960's: 

1940  1    300   000 

1960 '.""II —    3,400   ijOO 

1970 6,000   000 

(Office  of  Education  statistics.) 


.^  C] r;->;srr)om  ci^nstrurtlon  coFt-«  w;ll  soar 
darir.g  the  next  decade:  The  six  higher  edu- 
catiou  org-i^nizatiins  Ust-ed  above  rer:.im- 
mended  a  t2,>0  mllii'^n  U.»an  program  for 
academic  f.-icllitles  In  testimony  on  S  57  in 
January    1959 

Secretary  Flemmii.p  s-nted  In  a  let'er  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  H  -i.se  of  Rr  present  a' Ive.s 
dated  Pebruarv-  9,  1959.  that  "by  1970  the 
total  number  of  qualified  students  se'-king 
to  enter  our  institutions  of  lugher  education 
will  about  double.  To  care  adeq- lately  for 
these  anticipated  enrollment  increiises,  they 
must  almost  double  their  present  rate  of 
construction." 

The  Office  of  Education  will  publish  a  re- 
port next  month,  to  be  called  "National 
(Needs  or)  Goals  In  Higher  Education."  It 
will  set  forth  the  following  facts  jjertinei.t 
to  the  college  classroom  loan  amendment 

Minimum  recommended  instructional 
space  requirements  are  125-200  square  feet 
per  college  student. 

Ten  percent  of  present  college  instruc- 
tional facilities  need  replacement  To  re- 
place these  facilities  and  add  new  ones  to 
bring  the  minimum  square  footage  per  stu- 
dent up  to  the  prescribed  minimum  stand- 
ard would  require  the  expenditure  of  Jl  2 
billion  for  classroom  and  related  facilities. 

Construction  of  new  fatiUties  costs  $20  per 
square  foot.  To  meet  the  sp-ice  require- 
ments of  each  new  student  costs  f2,500  ( 125 
square  feet)   to  94.000  (200  square  feet). 

To  take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  2.6  million 
new  college  studenu  expected  by  1970  would 
cost  96.5  billion  (at  125-8quare-foot  rate  i  to 
910  4  billion  (at  200-Equare-foot  rate). 

6.  Private  funds  are  not  available  In  sufll- 
clent  amounts:  The  President's  veto  message 
(S.  57)  objected  to  "the  new  progr.^m  for 
college  classrooms  and  reiuted  acadeiv.io 
facilities  at  the  same  subsidy  Interest  rate 
(available  under  the  college  h.Dusing  loan 
program)."  The  President  added  that  "to 
the  extent  that  this  program  merely  dis- 
places private  financing  it  leads  lo  Federal 
spending  that  is  entirely  unnecessary 

Witnesses  before  the  Banking  and  C\:r- 
rency  Committee  commented  as  follows  on 
the  availability  of  private  funds: 

"We  simply  cannot  bulid  fust  enough 
through  our  normal  revenue  sources  to  meet 
the  need.  Borrowing  m  Bubstantial  air.our.is 
is  inevitable  if  cur  colleges  and  universities 
are  to  provide  the  required  campus  faciliiics 
for  our  young  pe<.~'pic:.  '      (Hannah,  p.  370  i 

'We  submit  that  the  financing  of  needed 
academic  facilities  by  Government  loans,  at 
the  average  rate  paid  by  ine  Government  lor 
Its  borrowed  funds,  plus  one-f  j'orth  of  1 
percent  for  administration.  Is  as  sound  an 
Investment  in  tiie  welfare  and  security  of  our 
p>eople  as  the  Government  can  make.  As 
we  see  it  the  charge  that  a  subsidy  iS  in- 
v.tlved  111  this  interest  rate  is  net  supp  >ried 
by  the  facts  •  •  •  The  funds  made  avail- 
able to  the  colleges  under  the  iLousmj;  aiid 
proposed  classroom)  program  are  loans,  not 
grants  and  each  year  an  Increased  amount 
of  the  principal  is  being  repaid  to  the  Go\ - 
crnment.  V.'e  are  proud  to  say  that  there  is 
no  record  of  a  default  ever  having  been  made 
on  one  of  these  loans  to  a  college  "  (Han- 
nah, p   370.1 

•If  the  Congress  stands  firm  In  its  inten- 
tion to  make  Federal  loans  available  for  aca- 
demic buildings,  private  donors  will  be  ab'e 
to  play  their  part  by  contributing  through 
their  gifts  to  the  amortization  of  the  loar.s. 
But  it  would  be  wishful  thinking  to  im.agme 
that  the  total  need  for  addiuonal  buildings 
could  be  met  from  private  sources  without 
inordinate  expense  or  intolerable  delay. 
•  •  •  A  Federal  loan  program  is  the  rn'.y 
available  guarantee  that  our  building  needs 
will  be  met.  W.thout  such  a  program  what 
;.!;.<-urance  has  a  college  like  m;-  cwn.  not 
merely  that  it  wi'l  be  able  to  rai.^e  a  loan  at 
a  rate  of  intere^^t  It  can  afford  to  pay.  but 
even  that  it  will  get  a  loan  at  all'     If  we 


l.«*C       mj  <lSiitl^      ou  w- 


t.on  or  the  Inst.tuUons.  and  (2)  the  rehablU- 


(Office  or  Boucation  sT^axisucs  j 
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were  to  pretend  that  there  is  any  i»aus:\ic- 
tory  alternative  to  a  Federal  loan  prutjram, 
we  should  be  conspiring  to  deceive  the 
American  people.  •  •  •  There  Is  not  ade- 
quate private  flnancing.  '  (Ellis,  pp  373- 
374   I 

I  Note — Section  202iC)  of  the  amendment 
precludes  college  loans  when  th-^  necessary 
funds  can  be  secured  from  other  sources 
upon  equally  favorable  terms  and  r. edi- 
tions ) 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr  Presiden'  I  -.vi-h- 
draw  the  amendment* 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  Presidt!;'.  I 
call  up  my  amendmeni  identified  a.-^  2- 
3_60— B. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  state  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  Pre.^ident.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  neces.-^ary  for  the  clerk 
to  read  the  amendment  I  ask  that  it 
be  not  read  at  this  tune,  but  printed  m 
the  Record. 

I      The  PRESIDING   OFFICER       With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Humphreys  amendment  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  between  lines  17  and  18.  it  i« 
proposed  to  insert  "he  follow. ng  ; 

"ttti.f  i" 

On  page  8.  line  18.  strike  out  "That  this 
Act,  ■  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ■'Section  1. 
This  title". 

On  page  19  a-'cr  line  11,  Insert  a  new 
section  as  follow; 

"Sec  12.  The  t.erm  this  Act'  as  used  In 
this  title  means  the  School  Construction  As- 
sistance Act  of  1960  " 

At  the  end  nt  the  bill,  Insert  a  new  title  as 
follows: 

"TITLE    n 

••Short  title 

'  Sec  201  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Student  Aid  Act  of  1960  . 

"Federal  ronlrol  of  education  prohibited 

"Sec  202  Nothing  contained  In  this  title 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  'o  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
pervision r>r  control  over  the  curriculum 
or  program  ">f  instruction  of  any  educational 
institution  :>r  except  a.=«  provided  in  '*ertlon8 
214  and  216  ov»r  i'^  administration  or  per- 
s<intiei 

'Adminintration 

"Set  203  ^a)  This  title  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare The  Commissioner  shall,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary,  make  all  regula- 
tions specifically  authorized  to  be  made  un- 
der this  title  and  such  other  regulations, 
not  Inconsistent  with  this  title,  as  may  be 
:iecessary  to  carry  out  Its  purjwses.  The 
Commissioner  is  authorized  to  delegate  to 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation any  of  his  pKjwers  and  duties  under 
this  title,  except  the  making  of  regulations. 

"(b)  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  Commissioner  Is  authorized 
to  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  and. 
without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  of  any  other  public  or  non- 
profit agency  or  institution.  In  accordance 
wi-h  ai^reements  between  the  Secretary  and 
the  head  ther'=^'.:  Pavment  for  such  serv- 
ices and  facilities  ^haU  be  made  In  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbtirsement.  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and  the  head 
of  the  agency  or  Institution. 

"(C)  The  Commissioner  shall,  with  th« 
advice  and  assistance  of  the  Natlonnl  Coun- 


cil, ma.ke  or  cau.se  t<)  ha'.e  made  studies, 
inveaigat  ions,  and  reports  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  student  aid  program  established 
by  this  title,  and  preticrlbe  objective  t<»sTj 
and  other  measures  of  ability  for  the  ael*^- 
tion  of  individuals  to  be  awarded  certificate* 
of  s<  holarship 

"i-Ji  .\'  the  beginning  of  each  regular 
sessi  '>v.  of  the  Congress,  the  Commissioner 
shai  m.Hice  through  the  Secretary  a  full  re- 
pon,  to  Congress  of  the  administration  of 
this  title,  including  his  recommendations 
for  Ticeded  revisions. 

"(•)  The  Secretary  shall  advise  and  con- 
sult with  the  heads  of  executive  depart- 
ments or  independent  establishments  of  the 
Federal  Government  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  scholarship,  fellowship, 
student  loan,  or  facilities  assistance  pro- 
grams, with  a  view  to  the  full  coordination 
of  all  specialized  scholarship,  fellowship, 
student  loan,  and  facilities  assistance  pro- 
grams administered  by  or  under  all  depart- 
ments and  establishments  of  the  Federal 
Government  with  the  general  programs 
established  by  this  title. 

•(  f  I  When  deemed  necessary  by  the  Com- 
missioner lor  the  effective  administration  of 
this  title,  experts  or  consultants  may  be  em- 
ployed as  provided  in  section  15  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Exjienses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.SC. 
sec.  55a) . 

"National  Cotmcil  on  Student  Aid 

"Sec  204.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
a  National  Council  on  Student  Aid.  consist- 
ing of  the  Commissioner,  as  Chairman,  and 
12  members  appointed  without  regard  to  the 
civil  service  laws  by  the  Commissioner  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary.  The  12  ap- 
pointed members  shall  be  so  selected  that 
the  Council  will  be  broadly  representative 
of  the  Individual,  organizational,  and  pro- 
fessional Interests  in  education,  and  of  the 
public.  Each  appointed  member  of  the 
Cotuicll  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  4 
years,  except  that  any  member  appointed  to 
fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  only  for 
the  remainder  of  such  term,  and  except  that, 
of  the  members  first  app)olnted.  three  shall 
hold  office  for  a  term  of  3  years,  three  shall 
hold  office  for  a  term  of  2  years,  and  three 
shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  1  year,  as 
designated  by  the  Commissioner  at  the  time 
of  appointment.  None  of  such  12  members 
shall  be  eligible  for  reapF)ointment  until  & 
year  has  elapsed  since  the  end  of  his  preced- 
ing term. 

"(b)  The  Council  shall  advise  the  Com- 
missioner as  specifically  Indicated  In  this 
title  and  assist  and  advise  him  with  respect 
to  other  matters  of  basic  policy  arising  in  the 
administration  of  this  title. 

"(c)  Persons  appointed  to  the  Council 
shall,  while  serving  on  business  of  the  Coun- 
cil, receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by 
the  Secretary,  but  not  to  exceed  »oO  per  day, 
and  shall  also  be  entitled  to  receive  an  allow- 
ance for  actual  and  necessary  travel  and  sub- 
sistence expenses  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  places  of  residence. 

"(d»  Whenever  the  Council  considers  mat- 
ter of  concern  to  another  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  Secretary  may  in- 
vite the  head  thereof  to  designate  a  repre- 
sentative to  be  present  at  such  consideration. 

"Adminixtratiie  appropriation')  authorised 

"Sec  205.  There  axe  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1961,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after, such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
cost  of  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
title.  Including  the  administrative  expenses 
of  State  commissions  on  Federal  tcholar- 
shlps. 

"Discrimination  proscribed 

"Sec.  206.  The  awarding  of  certlflcates  of 
scholarship  and  the  granting  of  scliolarshlp 


^-.^K'nds  under  this  title  shall  be  without 
regard  to  sex  creed,  race,  color,  national 
origin,  or  residence. 

"Definition* 

"Sbc   207    As  used  in  this  title — 

"(a)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State,  the 
Oanal  Zone,  the  EMstrlct  of  Columbia.  Puerto 
Rico,  or  the  Virgin  Islands. 

"•(b)  The  term  "Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" means  an  educational  institution  In 
any  State  which  ( 1 )  admits  m  regular  stu- 
dents only  persons  having  a  secondary  edu- 
cation or  its  recognized  equivalent,  (2)  Is 
legally  authorized  within  Its  own  State  to 
provide  a  program  of  higher  education,  (3( 
offers  and  conduct*  an  educational  program 
extending  at  least  2  academic  years  beyond 
the  high  school,  and  (4)  either  is  nonprofit 
and  tax  supported,  or  is  determined  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  be  an  organiza- 
tion described  In  section  501(c)(3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  aa  exempt 
from  taxation  under  section  501(»)  of  such 
Code 

"(c)  The  term  Commissioner'  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education 

"(di  The  term  Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Educatlcm,  and  Welfare 

"(e)  The  term  State  commission'  means 
the  commlaaion  on  Federal  scholarships  es- 
tablished in  any  State  for  the  purpoMS  of 
this  title. 

•"(f)  The  tenn  "National  Council'  means 
the  National  Council  on  Student  Aid  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title. 

"Scholarxhtp  appropriations  authorized 

"Sec.  208.  For  the  purpose  of  providing 
scholarship  stipends  for  young  persons  of 
demonstrated  ability  and  need,  to  assist 
them  to  attend  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1961.  the  sum  of  »46.000,000:  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30.  1962.  the  sum  of  •92  - 
000.000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1963,  the  sum  of  •138000,000;  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1964,  the  sum  of  ^184- 
000.000;  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
the  sum  of  •184.000.000  or  such  greater  sum 
as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  to 
ta«  appropriated. 

"Apportionment  of  fund.i  for  scholarship 
stipends  and  determination  of  fields  ol 
study 

•"Sec.  209.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  for 
each  fiscal  year  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1961.  estimate  the  total 
sum  from  the  appropriation,  made  for  such 
year  under  the  authorization  In  section  208. 
which  Is  necessary  for  continuing  to  maJie 
payments  with  respect  to  such  year  to  in- 
dividuals receiving  scholarship  stipends  for 
previous  years  He  shall,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  him,  apportion 
such  sum  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
the  aggregate  amount  paid  in  the  preceding 
yeiur  to  scholars  from  each  State,  his  esti- 
mate of  changes  in  the  number  of  such 
scholars  from  each  Stat*  who  will  be  eligible 
for  continuing  payments  In  the  year  for 
which  such  apportionment  is  made,  and  such 
other  factors  as  he  may  find  to  be  relevant. 

""(b)  The  remaining  portion  of  such  ap- 
propriation shall  be  available  for  such  year 
for  grants  of  new  scholarship  sUpends. 
One -half  of  such  remaining  portion  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  the  relative  numbers  of  students  graduat- 
ing from  high  school  in  such  States  during 
the  most  recent  year  for  which  nationwide 
figures  are  available  through  the  Office  of 
Education,  and  one-half  shall  be  apportioned 
among  them  on  the  basis  of  the  relative 
numbers  of  their  total  population  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-one,  in- 
clusive, as  determined  by  the  moat  recent 
available  estimates  furnished  by  the  United 
States  Bureau   of   the  Census. 
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"(c)  In  i.nie  T  a-  tiia.  hostilities  involving 
the  Armed  Fore 's  ul  the  United  States,  or 
when  found  by  the  President  to  be  i;eces- 
gary  In  the  Inteie.-^t  of  natrnal  dorpiise.  the 
Commissioner  sh'vH  for  each  such  year  desig- 
nate the  percen  a^-e  uniform  lor  all  States 
but  in  no  event  less  than  6u  per  centum  of 
the  total  number  of  .scholarship  stipends  to 
be  paid  to  slutents  cu^jaguig  in  helds  of 
study  which  hi'-  determined,  in  a  manner 
prescribed  by  th;  President,  to  be  related  to 
the  national  delense  or  to  defense-support- 
ing activities, 

"Selection  of  recipients  of  scholarship  crrtifl- 
catt  s  ond  stipends 

"Src  210  (a)  To  be  eligible  to  compete  in 
«ny  State  for  a  rertlficate  of  scholarship,  an 
individual  (1)(A)  must  hold  a  certificate  of 
graduation  from  a  schr^ol  In  the  State  pro- 
viding secondarj  education,  or  (Bi  must  be 
deterniined  by  tie  State  commission  for  the 
State  In  which  the  individual  finished  his 
secondary  education  lor  In  case  of  an  In- 
dividual who  fit  Ished  his  secondary  educa- 
tion abroad,  by  the  State  commission  for  the 
State  of  which  he  is  a  resident),  to  have  at- 
tained a  level  cf  educational  advancement 
generally  accepu  d  as  constituting  the  equiv- 
alent of  secondary  school  grad'jatlon  In  the 
State;  (2)  must  not  be  eligible  for  educa- 
tion and  training  under  title  II  of  the  S?rv- 
lcemen"8  ReadJ  istment  Act  of  1944.  as 
amended,  or  title  II  of  the  Veterans'  Read- 
justment Assist* nee  Act  of  1952,  ii)  must 
make  appllcaticn  for  such  certificate  of 
scholarslilp  in  accordance  with  such  rules  as 
the  State  commission  for  such  State  may 
establish;  and  (»)  must  not  have  had  any 
Federal  tcholarslilp.  previously  granted  un- 
der this  or  any  other  law.  terminated  or 
vacated  for  any  rsason  (txceot  health)  which 
was  Inconsistent  with  continued  eligibility 
to  compete  for  such  previous  scholarship 

'"  ( b  I  From  among  those  competing  for  cer- 
tificates of  scholarship  for  each  fl;--cal  year, 
the  State  commission  shall  In  nccordnnco 
with  the  objecthe  tests  and  other  measures 
of  ability  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner 
pursuant  to  secion  103<ci.  select  the  in- 
dividuals who,  on  the  basis  of  their  outstand- 
ing ability  to  do  work  in  higher  education. 
are  to  be  awarde<l  certificates  of  scholarship 
for  such  year  From  fmrng  those  selected 
lor  certificates  of  scholarship  (Including  In- 
dividuals so  selected  In  prior  years),  it  shall 
also  select  the  individuals  who  on  the  basis 
of  their  flnauclai  need  and  demonstrated 
ability,  are  to  be  granted  scholarship  stipends 
from  the  State's  apportionment  for  new- 
stipends  made  pursuant  to  section  209  for 
such  year,  determine  the  nmount  of  stipend 
payable  to  each,  and.  In  th^  rase  of  a  scholar 
whose  stipend  Is  t^:)  be  charged  against  a  per- 
centage quota  eetabllshed  purj^uant  to  section 
209(C)  designate  the  field  of  study  foi  which 
the  stipend  Is  to  be  granted.  Such  elections 
and  determinations  shall  be  made  In  accord- 
ance with  general  principles  and  methods.  In- 
cluding objective  meastires  for  determining 
the  fact  and  degree  of  financial  need  and 
the  amount  of  the  stipend,  prescribed  In 
regulations  made  by  the  Com.missloner  wrlth 
the  advice  of  the  National  Council  and  in 
accordance  with  percentage  quotas,  if  any. 
established  pursuant  to  section  209(c). 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  award  cer- 
tificates of  scholarship,  and  within  the 
limits  of  the  8tate"s  apportionment  for  new 
scholarship  stipends  for  a  fiscal  year  and 
applicable  quota  (If  any)  established  pur- 
suant to  section  209(c)  grant  scholarship 
stipends,  to  Individuals  certified  to  him  by 
the  State  commission  of  the  State  as  having 
been  selected  for  a  certificate,  or  for  a  cer- 
tificate and  stipend,  as  the  case  may  be.  In 
accordance  with  the  State  plan. 

"Amount    arid    duration   of    scholarship 

stipends 
"Sec  211     (a)  The  Commissioner,  with  the 
advice  of  the   National   Council,   shall    pre- 


scribe regulations  for  determining  for  each 
i-v-.x-K-mi  year  &<holiirsh;p  stipend  amounts 
;■  .,.;cu  '..r  the  scliolar's  fijiinclal  need  iob- 
jec'wve'.y  niea.«ured  pursuant  to  regulations 
prescribed  under  sec.  210'bn,  and  for 
each  such  year  shall  fix  a  maximum  ctlpend 
amours !  not  In  excess  of  $1  500  The 
scholarship  stipend  gr.inted  to  any  scholar 
utider  this  title  shall.  fi>r  aiiy  academic  year 
of  the  scholarship  stipends  duration  .  .is 
provided  in  subsection  (bj  ),  be  the  amount 
determined  (pursuant  to  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner  prescribed  under  section 
210(b))  with  respect  to  such  scholar  for 
such  year  by  the  State  commission  which 
selected  him  and  shall  be  payable  in  such 
installments  and  at  such  times  as  the  Com- 
misiloner  shall  prescribe. 

"(b)  The  duration  of  a  scholarship  stipend 
granted  under  this  title  shall  be  a  period  of 
time  not  in  excess  of  four  academic  years 
(as  defined  In  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner) or.  subject  to  such  regulations,  such 
longer  period  as  is  normally  required  to  com- 
plete tne  undergraduate  curriculum  which 
the  recipient  Is  pursuing;  but  in  no  event 
shall  the  duration  extend  beyond  the  com- 
pletion by  the  recipient  of  the  work  for  his 
first  post-secondary  school  degree.  Not- 
withstanding the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
sutK:ection.  a  scholarship  stipend  granted 
under  this  title  shall  entitle  the  scholar  to 
payments  only  while  tl)  the  recipient  is  in 
financial  need  thereof,  as  determined  an- 
nually (pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Com- 
mt-«sloner  prescribed  under  section  210(b)  ) 
by  the  Ste.te  commlselon  which  selected  him. 

(2)  the  re:lplcnt  devotes  essentially  full 
time  to  educational  work  In  attendance  and 
In  good  standing  at  an  lustitution  of  higher 
education  (except  that  failure  to  be  In 
attendance  at  an  institution  during  the 
summer  months  shall  not  by  Itself  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  this  requirement)  and. 
In  the  case  of  a  stipend  charged  npr.lnst  a 
percentasje  quota  established  pursuant  to 
section  209(c).  does  so  in  the  field  of  study 
to  which  his  stipend  is  restricted  except  as 
otherwifce  permitted  pursuant  to  regulation, 

(3)  the  recipient  is  not  receiving  expenses 
of  tuition  or  other  scholarship  or  fellowship 
aid  from  other  Federal  sovirces  (other  than 
(A)  a  monetary  allowance  under  a  reserve 
officers'  training  program,  or  (B)  compensa- 
tion for  work  done  for  the  msiitution  which 
he  Is  attending  or  any  other  work,  regardless 
of  the  source  of  the  funds  from  which  such 
comp)ensitlon  Is  paid)  .and  (4) .  In  the  case  of 
a  stipend  holder  considered  for  a  continued 
payment  under  a  stipend  granted  for  a  prior 
vear,  the  amount  of  svich  payment  Is  within 
the  limits  of  the  apportionment  for  contin- 
uing pajinents  made  pursuant  to  section 
209(a)  to  the  State  from  which  such  stipend 
holder  wat  selected. 

"Place  of  matriculation 
"Sec  212.  (a)  An  Individual  granted  a 
scholarship  stipend  under  this  title  may 
attend  any  Institution  of  higher  education 
which  has  l>een  determined  as  such  in  accord- 
ance wrlth  section  213  and  which  admits  him. 
regardless  of  the  State  In  which  such  insti- 
tution is  located. 

"(b)  An  individual  granted  a  scholarship 
stipend  under  this  title  may  attend  any 
Institution  outside  of  the  United  i^tates.  its 
Territories,  and  possessions  which  admi'.s 
him,  if  the  Commissioner  determines  tl.nt 
such  institution  is  substantially  comparable 
to  an  institution  of  higher  education  as 
defined    In    section    207(bi 

"Scholarship  commissions  in  the  State.' 

"Sec.  213.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  administration  of  the  scholar- 
ship program  under  this  title  may  do  so  by 
establishing  a  State  commission  on  Federal 
scholarships  broadly  representiUlve  of  edu- 
cational and  public  Interests  in  the  Slate 
and  by  submitting  through  such  commis- 
sion  a   State  plan,   atithonzcd   under   St,ite 


law.  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  which  IS  approved  by  the  Conmiib- 
fcioner  under  this  section  Such  plan  mu^-t 
I  1 )  provide  that  It  shall  be  administered  ';y 
such  commission;  i2i  provide  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  mstituiicns  in  the  St.'te 
which  are  in.stitutions  cf  higher  educatir/n 
as  defined  in  section  207(b);  (3i  provide 
lor  the  determination  m  accordiince  with 
•lie  provisions  of  section  210.  o'.  ehgibiUty 
to  compete  for  certihcates  of  sch  narship, 
for  the  selection,  in  accordnnce  with  sufh 
provisions,  cf  individuals  to  be  a^&ra»d 
certificates  of  scholarship  and  of  indniciuals 
to  be  granted  new  scholarship  stipend?  cut 
of  the  State's  apportionment,  for  certihcii- 
tion  of  such  individuals  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  for  subsequent  certification  of 
the  fact  and  degree  of  the  continued  finan- 
cial need  of.  and  the  amounts  payable  to, 
recipients  of  scholarship  stipends  and  for 
charging  of  stipends  against  any  applica- 
ble quota  established  pursuant  to  section 
209 (cr.  (4)  provide  that  the  selection  cf 
individuals  for  certificates  of  sclir>larship 
and  scholarship  stipends  vmder  this  title 
shall  be  mude  without  regard  to  sex  creed, 
color,  race,  national  origin  or  residence:  (5) 
fjrovlde  for  the  making  of  such  reports.  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  inf ormatl-^n, 
as  the  Commissioner  shall  from  time  to  time 
reasonably  reqtiire  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  and  for  c^mpliarce  with  Fuch  provi- 
sions as  the  Cimm'i.':.'5ioner  may  from  tin  ? 
to  time  find  reasonably  necessary  to  assure 
the  correctness  and  venticaticn  of  such  re- 
ports; and  (6  I  indicate  the  ofr.ria;  to  whom 
funds  for  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
State  commission  are  to  be  paid. 

"(b)  The  Commls.«:ionpr  shall  approve  a:iy 
plan  which  fulfills  the  condition  spei  fied 
in  subsection   (a) . 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  any  State  which  does 
not  establish  a  commission  and  stibmit  and 
have  approved  a  State  plan  in  accordan  e 
With  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  pterform  the  functions  of  the 
State  commis.sion  In  such  Slate  until  such 
time  as  a  plan  has  been  submitted  by  such 
a  commission  ai,d  is  approved  uiider  th.s 
section 

""(d)  In  t!ie  Cii.se  of  any  Suite  plan  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  Commissioner,  if 
the  Commissioner,  after  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  tor  hearing  to  the  .State 
commission  administering  such  pl&n  liucis 
(1)  that  the  plan  has  been  so  changed  that 
It  no  longer  compiles  with  the  provisi  jiis  of 
subsection  (ai.  or  (2)  that  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  plan  there  is  a  failure  to  com- 
ply substantially  with  such  provisionb.  the 
Commissioner  shall  notify  such  Stale  com- 
mission that  the  State  will  not  be  regarded 
as  eligible  to  participate  In  the  procram 
under  this  title  until  he  is  satisfied  thai. 
there  Is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to  com- 
ply. Until  such  time  he  shall  perfrm  tie 
functions  of  the  State  commission  in  thi;t 
State. 

"Payment  of  scholarship  stipends 
"Sec.  214.  Tlie  Ccwnmi.ssloner  shall  from 
time  to  time  determine  the  amotints  payable 
to  recipients  of  scholarship  stipends  under 
this  title,  and  sliall  certify  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  the  amounts  so  detirmined 
.ind  the  name  of  each  individual  to  whom 
such  amounts  are  to  be  paid.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasviry  shall  thereupon  pay  in 
accordance  with  such  certification  by  check 
payable  to  such  individual  transmitted 
through  an  official  of  the  institution  cf 
higher  ec*ucatlon  which  such  indlMdual  Is 
attending  Such  official  shall  be  selected  by 
the  institution  with  the  approval  of  the 
Commissioner.  Tlie  official  thus  sdected 
shall  transmit  such  checks  to  the  pnyee  only 
xipon  his  determination  in  each  Instaiice, 
and  certification  there-if  to  the  Commis- 
sioner that  the  recipient  Is  at  the  time  of 
such  transmittal  devoting  essentially  full 
time  to  educational  work  in  attendance  and 
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In  good  standing  at,  r.he  Institution,  that.  In 
the  case  of  a  student  whose  stipend  was 
charged  against  a  percentage  quota  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  section  :209ic).  he  Is  pur- 
suing such  studies  in  accordance  with  his 
designated  field  except  as  otherwise  per- 
mitted pursuant  to  regulation,  and  that,  90 
far  as  can  be  ascertained  on  the  basis  of  the 
recipient's  i»ork  at  that  institution,  his 
scholarship  stipend  has  not.  under  the  pn>. 
vision  of  the  first  sentence  of  section  1211  h  > , 
terminated.  If  for  any  reason  surn  ^ertirt- 
catlon  cannot  be  made  bv  aiiv  snch  offlrial 
with  respect  to  an  Individun:  the  nfflnal 
.*.hall  return  the  checlc  or  checics  invfilv*»d  to 
the  drawer  for  cancellauon. 

•'v4d»ntni»froftr<  exprn.f^s  0/  State 

commit  Nion? 

"Skc.  215  The  Commissioner  shall  from 
time  to  time  certify  to  the  Serrf-t-iry  •,!  the 
Tre^axiry  for  payment  to  the  nffioi.vl  desu- 
nated  In  each  State  to  receive  funds  Tor  the 
administTRtlon  of  the  State  plan  such 
amounts  as  the  Commissioner  dt '.ermines  to 
be  neceoeary  for  the  proper  aiui  efficient  ad- 
mlnlstrafion  of  the  State  plan  (including 
reimbursement  to  the  state  for  expenses 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  were 
necessary  for  the  preparation  of  the  State 
plan  approved  under  this  title).  Tlie  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall,  upon  receiving 
.5uch  certification  and  prior  to  audit  or 
.settlement  by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
pay  to  such  oflBcuil.  at  the  time  or  times 
rlxed  by  the  Commissioner,  the  amounts  so 
certified. 

"Pavment.^  authorized  for  compenmtion  to 
tn.ttitutions  of  higher  education  for  edu- 
cational 'lervices 

"Sec  216  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to 
ar.y  institution  of  hiciher  education  provid- 
ing education  to  an  Individual  under  a 
scholarship  -granted  under  the  provisions  of 
sections  208  thrcni'jh  21.S  .such  amounts  not 
in  excess  of  $500  per  acndemlc  year  as  are 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  to  be  nec- 
essary to  reimburse  such  Institution  for  the 
estimated  cos  -•  of  services  rendered  in  pro- 
viding suc^  '".ucatlon  to  sxich  individual 
over  and  abo.c-  amounts  received  from  or 
on  behalf  of  such  individual  for  such  serv- 
ices. Such  amounts  shall  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  re^tilations  established  by 
the  Commissioner  with  the  advice  of  the 
National  Council  Costs  of  servtres  rendered 
In  providing  such  pducati'^n  shall  IncKide 
instruction,  plant  oj>eratlon.  admlnl.stra tion 
(including  not  more  than  $!  50  a  month  for 
administrative  copr,s  witli  respect  to  such 
scholarship!,  ar.d  libriry  cost,s  and  any 
other  costs  reasonably  allijcable  to  providing 
educational  services  but  shall  not  Include 
costs  of  services  related  to  activities  not 
creditable  toward  the  attainment  of  a  de- 
gree 

"App'opriation.H  authorized  for  educational 
"lervice.i  cornpensation 
"Sec  217  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  pavments  authorized  in  section 
216." 

Mr  HL'MPHREY  M:  President,  the 
purp>o^e  of  the  anr^nampnt  is  to  estab- 
lish a  Federal  scholnrshio  proen-am.  The 
need  for  this  pros?ram  is  clear.  Thou- 
sands of  qualified  hi£;h  school  graduates 
ask  our  colleges  and  universities  for 
financial  help  And  far  too  often,  these 
talented  youngsters  are  unable  to  get 
any  kind  of  financial  aid 

Expert'^  in  the  field  of  education  have 
estimated  that  there  are  more  than  150,- 
000  young  men  and  women  in  the  United 
States  who  rank  in  the  top  12  percent  of 
our  population's  intellectual  range  but 
who  cannot  eo  on  to  collo^e  because  they 
jusi  cannot  afford  it. 


The  loaJi  program  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  is  sound,  but  it 
merely  scratches  the  surface  in  provid- 
ing financial  help  for  needy  students. 

We  ai-e  wasting  oui'  most  valuable  re- 
source— our  Nation'.s  brain;K>we:' — if  we 
let  young  people  of  ouustandms  ability 
be  deprived  of  a  college  education  be- 
cause of  financial  difficulties  Tlierefore, 
I  am  pro}x>s:ne  this  college  v^holarship 
pro*;: am  to  raise  the  standaidi.  of  educa- 
tion throughout  our  country  and  to  pro- 
mote the  future  progresKS  and  well-being 
of  oui  fKtire  Nation 

Under  my  propcxsal.  at  l»»ast  46  000 
yoMne  men  and  women  each  year  will  be 
able  to  enter  these  institutions  of  hlcher 
learning  with  the  help  of  Federal 
>oholarships  of  varying  amouiit.s 

Appropriations  would  begin  in  fiscal 
1961  with  $46  million  Thpy  are  to  in- 
crease by  s;46  million  each  year  until 
fiscal  1964  when  appropriations  would 
level  ofT  at  $184  million  a  year. 

Mr  President,  that  sum,  in  the  light 
of  what  it  could  mean  in  t^-rm.s  of  a  fine 
tjroup  of  young  men  and  women  of  in- 
tellectual attainments,  is  a  modest  sum. 

The  scholarships  are  to  be  awarded  to 
high-school  students  everywhere  in  the 
United  Stales  for  higher  education,  free, 
of  course,  from  discriminations  for  rea- 
sons of  sex.  creed,  or  race.  Each  State 
is  to  have  its  quota  of  scholarships  ba.sed 
on  a  formula  providing  that  one-half 
of  the  total  number  of  scholarships  shall 
be  allotted  among  the  States  in  percent- 
ages equal  to  the  percentage  the  State's 
high-.school  graduates  bear  to  the  na- 
tional total  of  high -.school  graduates  for 
the  year.  The  remaining  one-half  of  the 
total  number  of  scholarships  are  to  be 
allotted  in  the  proportion  that  the  State  s 
population  between  19  and  21  bears  to 
the  national  total  population  of  that 
age. 

Any  hieh-school  graduate  would  be 
eligible  to  apply  for  a  scholarship  and 
each  student  who  win.s  a  certificate  of 
scholarship  from  his  State  education 
a^'oncy  wil!  automatically  get  an  an- 
nual $500  merit  scholarship,  regardless 
of  his  financial  need  Such  merit  awards 
for  outstanding  scholastic  achievement 
will  stimulate  high-school  students  to 
take  cour.ses  qualifying  them  for  entrance 
to  college  and  will  stimulate  them  to 
do  their  best  to  win  a  scholarship  These 
merit  awards  will  also  stimulate  parents 
to  encourage  their  children  to  work  hard 
at  the  difficult  courses. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  the  most  sig- 
nificant accomplishment  of  these  merit 
scholarships  will  be  their  effect  in  rais- 
ing the  whole  level  of  secondary  educa- 
tion throughout  the  United  States.  The 
Nation's  high  schools  will  compete 
among  themselves  for  the  honor  of  grad- 
uating Federal  scholarship  winners  and 
parents  will  insist  that  their  local  schools 
provide  the  courses,  the  teachers,  and 
the  laboratory  equipment  essential  for 
proper  study,  particularly  in  science, 
mathematics,  and  modern  languages. 
Thus,  the  scholarship  program  which  I 
am  proposing  would  become  an  enoiinous 
incentive  to  the  .schools,  the  students, 
and  their  parents  to  upgrade  the  level 
of  academic  achievement  in  the  high 
schools  across  our  Nation. 


The  State  agencies  which  .select  the 
recipients  of  .scholarship  funds  will  also 
choo.se  from  the  winners  of  scholarship 
certificates  tho.se  needy  students  who  re- 
quire more  scholarship  assistance  in 
iddition  to  the  merit  award  These 
needy  .scholars  could  get  amounts  vary- 
ing with  their  demonstratfXJ  need  but 
there  would  bo  a  limit  of  $1  500  p«"r  re 
cipient  per  academic  year  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  4  years. 

A  scholarship  winner  can  atu-nd  any 
l>  •  ,  •"  if  college  or  uiuvrrsity  which  ad- 
iii.  ...m  So  long  a.s  ht-  continues  in 
good  standing,  his  stipend  will  be  paid 
directly  to  him  in  installments  suited  to 
the  academic  year. 

The  only  further  qualification.-^  for 
.scholarships  are  that  the  recipient  must 
apply  in  accordance  with  State  rules;  he 
must  have  a  recognized  certificate  of 
graduation  from  high  school,  he  mu^t 
not  be  eligible  for  veterans'  educational 
t>eneflts.  and  he  mus^  not  have  had  any 
Federal  scholarship  under  this  legislation 
or  any  other  act  vacated,  except  for  good 
cause. 

When  found  by  the  President  to  be 
necessary  for  national  defen.se  at  least 
60  percent  of  the  stipends  must  go  to 
students  engaging  in  studies  determined 
to  be  related  to  national  defense  or  to 
defense -supporting  activities 

My  amendment  also  provides  for  con- 
sultation between  the  OfBce  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  various  Federal  agencies 
such  as  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  National  Science  Foimdation.  and 
the  Department  of  Defense,  which  op- 
erate special  programs  of  aid  to  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students  so  as 
to  a.ssure  full  coordination  of  the  Fed- 
eral scholarship  progi-am  with  other 
federally  supported  programs 

This  program  is  to  be  administered  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  assisted 
by  the  National  Council  on  Student  Aid. 
a  body  of  12  members  representing  or- 
ganizational  and   professional   interest*. 

However,  my  amendment  makes  it 
vei-y  clear  that  there  will  be  no  Federal 
direction.  supei-vLsion  or  control  over  the 
curriculum  or  program  of  instruction  of 
any  educational  Institution.  The  State 
scholarship  commissions  which  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  my  Student  Aid  Act  will 
receive  applications  from  students,  they 
will  conduct  the  tests  to  select  the 
scholarship  winners,  they  will  assess  the 
financial  need  of  those  qualifying  for 
scholarships,  and  they  will  allot  the 
amount  of  the  stipend  in  each  case. 

Clearly.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  institutions  al- 
ready burdened  with  swollen  enroll- 
ments ought  not  to  be  expected  to  han- 
dle additionally  expanded  student 
bodies,  as  a  result  of  a  new  scholarship 
program,  without  some  consideration 
being  given  to  eesmg  the  pressure  on 
existing  facilities  by  assisting  in  their 
expansion.  Legislation  ought  not  to 
ease  the  financial  burden  currently  bar- 
ring talented  youth  from  college  at- 
tendance while  ignoring  the  dLspropor- 
tionately  increased  load  placed  on  the 
education  institutions  by  the  increased 
attendance.  We  do  not  solve  our  total 
problems  by  solving  a  difficulty  at  one 
end  of  the  spectrum  which  will  create  a 
new  one  at  Ih.e  other. 
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Therefore  Mi  Piesldent  T  have  tried 
to  sugKest  in  this  amendment  a  means 
of  compensatlnK  the  institution  itself 
for  it.«.  estimated  costs  of  providing  edu- 
(.iLion  to  the  new  scholarship  holder 
over  and  above  the  amounts  it  receives 
from  the  student  for  piovidltiK  the  edu- 
(.iiion  In  my  amendment  the  Com- 
m.sMoner  of  Education  is  instructed  to 
uoik  out  a  foiTTiula  with  each  institu- 
tion on  a  cost -of -services- rendered 
basis  including  an  amount  for  instruc- 
tion plant  operation,  administration 
hbrarv  costs,  and  any  other  costs 
leHsonably  allocable  to  piovidinn  edu- 
cational services  Th«'  student  himself 
would  technically  t>e  the  carrier  of  thi.s 
grant  not  to  exceed  $500  per  year  per 
tcholarship  student  The  grant  would 
follow  from  his  choice  of  institution  and 
would  be  payable  to  that  institution  on 
a  basis  worked  out  separately  t)etween 
the  Commissioner  and  the  in.stitutJon 

The  cost  formula  technique  admit- 
tedly leaves  some  discretion  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commissioner  who  m- 
cidenUilly.  will  aLvi  [je  advi.vKl  by  the 
National  Council  c.stabh.shrrl  in  the  bill 
The  foTTnula  featuie  lias  nevei  iiiele'-~s 
seemed  advi.saole  be<au.se  11  has  ap- 
peared to  be  desirable  to  ;;o  bevond  aiiv 
simple  co^t  of  insti  action  teachim 
salary,  flat  yiant  01  cu.stomary  fees  and 
charges  ba.sls  for  reimbuLSt-mcni  foi  in- 
stitutional costs  Of  its  fundamer.t.i! 
equity  and  necessity,  I  have  no  doubt  at 
all. 

Mr  President,  this  is  another  of  the 
amendments  relating  to  institutions  of 
hitrher  education  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Senators  who  have  doiu» 
such  excellfnt  woik  m  handling  the 
McNamai  a  bill  as  amended  by  tiic  Clark 
and  Monroney  amendmcM.'-  aie  of  thf 
opinion  that  it  would  b<'  better  to  reserve 
this  amendment,  relating  lo  .scholar- 
ships: an  amendment  I  had  intended  to 
offer  with  respect  to  tax  credit  for  par- 
ents who  provide  a.s.«istance  for  their 
children  in  in.stitutiot\.^  of  higher  educa- 
tion: and  also  an  amendment  to  provide 
loans  for  collej;e  faculties,  includini:  aca- 
demic facilities,  such  a.s  laboraiorus  and 
equipment  which  niigh.t  be  necea.sai-\-  b«-- 
cause  It  IS  preferred  ilial  the.se  amend- 
ments not  be  in  the  bill  under  consider- 
ation 

Therefore,  rather  than  to  encumber 
the  bill  with  any  additional  requirements 
or  to  run  the  ri.sk  of  havini;  a  izood 
amendment,  which  ouglit  to  be  adopu*d 
face  undue  opiKx>ition  bt-tau-se  of  ar.  un- 
derstanding in  this  IxKiy  that  the  FVdei  al 
aid  to  education  bill  ought  to  be  limited 
I  shall  withdraw  n\y  amendment  How- 
ever. I  want  tiie  ."Senate  to  kntw  that 
it  will  be  pres.sed  at  anoth.er  date  to 
another  bill:  and  if  not  to  another  bill. 
in  its  own  right  T  w  ithdi  aw  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRl-:iSIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
amend.Tient  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota IS  withdrawn. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr  President  I  call 
up  my  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk 
and  a.sk  that  it  b*'  read 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  staled  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate 

The  Leglslative  Ci.frk      On  paee  11 
line  5.  after   "ixjpulcitiori.  '  it  is  proposed 


to  insert  'which  attends  puMic  schools 
and" 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President.  I  in- 
▼ite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  pag^es 
10  and  11  of  the  original  bill.  In  set- 
ting forth  the  formula  under  which  al- 
lotments shall  be  made,  the  bill  pi^e- 
scribes  that  the  first  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  .school  papulation  of  the 
State  That  provLslon  will  t)e  found  m 
line  3   page  10 

On  pa*!e  11.  line  4  will  be  found  the 
definition  of  school-a«e  population  The 
defir.it  Ion  reads 

The  trriii  sclv."  >l-age  pjpulstlon"  means 
lh«'  pK!  '  .f  the  ptjpulation  which  is  be- 
l»m.    tJir   K^es  (>:   5   i.nd   17    bc>th  inclusive 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  de- 

terminini:  the  population  which  is  be- 
tween the  aL-es  of  5  and  17.  under  this 
definition  those  who  attend  both  the 
public  schools  and  the  parochial  schools 
w  ill  be  counted 

The  ;x>inl  1  w  i.sh  to  make  is  that  the 
paiocliiai  schools  now  feel  that  Uiey  have 
been  denied  fair  consideration  by  the 
Government  Under  this  provision,  a 
double  wound  is  inflicted  iu)on  the  pa- 
rohial  srht»ols.  because,  in  calculatiriK 
the  .school  population,  both  those  in  the 
public  schools  and  in  the  parochial 
schools  will  be  counted  I  submit  that 
that  is  not  fair  on  any  ground 

The  parochial  .scho(^l  officials  say.  in 
efTect  "We  have  our  children  in  the 
Ijanx-hial  schools.  We  are  not  getting 
anv  Federal  aid  " 

Bui  m  the  bill  .salt  is  rubbed  into  the 
wound  bv  counting  the  children  who  at- 
tend parochial  schools  They  are  added 
to  the  niuiibei'  of  children  who  attend 
the  public  schools  and  the  total  number 
IS  used  as  the  factor  for  calculating  the 
school  age  population  for  which  Federal 
a.ssistance  v  ill  be  a\ailable 

I  da;e  ko  .so  far  as  to  .say  that  this 
ai  laiiKeuieni  has  some  of  the  attributes 
of  di.shonesiy  We  have  no  right  to  in- 
clude parochial  school  ciuldien  in  the 
.schr><>!-age  population  and  to  say  that 
th,ii  !s  \.l:f'  factor  winch  shall  be  u.sed  m 
determining  wliat  a  State  is  entitled  to 
receive  as  benefits  from  the  bill. 

My  amendment  is  on  page  11.  line  5. 
aftei  p^ipulation  to  insert  "which  at- 
tends public  .schools  and  '.  The  language 
w  ill  then  read  : 

The  term  'scho.l-upp  jxtpulation"  mean.« 
that  part  of  the  popviiatlon  which  attends 
public  schools  and  which  is  between  the 
ages  of  5  .-uid  17. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mi  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr   LAUSCHE     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  support  that 
amendment 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAl'SCHE      I  yield. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  What  the  Ser.a- 
tor's  amendment  means,  in  substance,  is 
that  ix>r.sons  who  send  their  children  to 
private  .schools  or  parochial  schools  will 
not  be  taxed  for  the  money  wliich  other- 
wise would  ordinarily  go  to  tlie  State.*^ 
for  the  public  schools  In  other  words, 
money  would  eo  to  the  States  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  schools  alone,  but 
the  money  wtuch  would  be  available  if 
the  '.'.hole  sch.ooi  population  were  con- 


sidered, would  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
which  would  otherw  ise  be  spent  for  chil- 
dren who  attend  the  pai-ochial  schools. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  had  not  thought  of 
the  matter  in  that  light,  but  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  developed  an- 
other point  By  including  the  children 
who  attend  parochial  schools  in  the  de- 
termination of  the  total  number,  an 
additional  tax  burden  is  being  ca.st  ur)on 
Uie  families  whose  children  attend  the 
p>aix>chial  .schools 

Mr   SALTONSTALL     That  is  con-ect. 

Mr  AIKEN  Mr  President  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr   LAUSCHE      I  yield. 

Mr  AIKEN  Does  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  realize  that  his  proposal  would 
penalise  New  EIngland  States  quite 
severely?  New  England  has  a  large 
number  of  high  schools  which  serve  the 
purpose  of  public  schools,  but  which 
technically  are  private  schools.  In  my 
State  of  Vermont  there  are  about  30 
such  schools  Only  11  are  parochial 
high  .schools:  the  others  are  the  old 
academies,  which  aie  maintained  in  the 
smaller  towns  by  a  combination  of  pri- 
vate and  public  funds.  But  those 
schools  .serve  the  purpose  of  pubhc 
schools  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
are  public  schools  That  is  why  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  vote  for  the  Senator  s 
amendment  I  believe  it  would  severely 
penalize  the  New  England  States. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  If  a  school  is  a  public 
school,  then  those  who  attend  it  ought 
properly  to  be  included  in  the  calculation 
of  the  school  population  within  the 
State.  But  if  it  is  not  a  public  school, 
and  truthfully  is  a  parochial  school,  I 
cannot  see  why  the  pupils  who  attend 
.■•uch  a  .school  should  be  included  in  the 
public  school  population 

Prankly  my  amendment  will  be  harm- 
ful to  my  State:  but  I  respectfully  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  that  I  can- 
not bring  my  rea.soning  to  the  point 
w  here  I  can  justify  that  type  of  condition 
in  determining  what  the  public  school 
Ix)pulation  is 

Mr  AIKEN  Most  people  think  of  a 
private  school  as  a  parochial  school, 
whereas  in  New  England  only  a  little 
more  than  a  third  of  such  schools  are 
parochial  schools;  the  rest  serve  the  pur- 
po.se  of  town  high  schools. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  My  recollection  is  that 
Ohio  has  l.&OO.OOO  children  attending  the 
public  schools  and  200,000  attending  the 
parochial  schools  Under  the  lantiuagc 
of  the  bill  without  my  amendment.  Ohio 
will  be  entitled  to  a  payment  from  the 
Federal  Grovernment  not  on  the  basis 
of  1  500.000.  but  on  the  basis  of  L700.000. 
a  figure  which  includes  the  200.000  chil- 
dren who  do  not  attend  the  public 
schools 

Mr.  MrNAMARA  Mr.  President,  in 
reply  to  the  question  raised  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  this  matter  was  taken 
up  in  the  hearings  by  the  committee  aiid 
was  aeain  discussed  at  the  committee 
le\el  This  method  of  calculation  is  a 
lonti  standing  practice  of  the  Office  of 
Education  There  is  no  distinction  made 
between  public  school  children  and  pri- 
\ate  .school  children;  they  are  simply 
all  children  under  the  law.  A  child  may 
attend  a  private  school  one  year,  and 
ihe  next  year  attend  a  public  school,  or 
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the  reverse.    They  are  simply  children. 
and  they  should  all  be  counted.     This 

v,r.o   KA^n    a    l/^ncr   otonrtina   nrnetirp 


allocation  can.  so  to  speak,  be  escrowed 
until  the  district  is  ready. 


to    30-year    .school    construction    bonds 
issued     by    the    needy    school    districts 


TTif*  P«>/1<iral  r^ovprnmenti  ^roiilH    mnlre       themseive.i;        Tf    u.  1 11    he   iin    tyi   th«>  .c:tat.<>a 
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The  question  before  u«  1*  what  !.>•  the  mf>st  Federal  level  in  a  shared  program  for  better  the  alloc* tiunp  of  Pooh  State  .-^hai;  be  deemed 
realistic  and.  In  the  long  run.  the  most  education— a  program  of  etlmulatlon  rather  lor  purposes  of  this  .\ct  to  first  l>ec. me  a\Ml- 
efflclent  meth<xl  U^  educate  our  children.  than    usurpation.     In   this  wav   our  schools      able  durinc  tn^  ft^nui  v-^r  f,.n->.„.-i„„  *u„,  <-,- 
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the  reverse.  They  are  simply  children. 
and  they  should  all  be  counted.  This 
has  been  a  long  standing  practice. 

I  hope  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  a/nend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  iMr. 
Lauschs I . 

Mr.  LAUeCHE.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask 
for  a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  re- 
! jected. 

i  Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  are 
there  any  other  E>erfectmg  amendmenus 
at  the  desk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  there  are  no  more 
amendments  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
pose the  last  order  of  business,  then,  will 
be  to  offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  for  the  committee  bill. 

In  behalf  of  myself,  the  Sena  •or  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton),  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  YorNci.  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  iMr.  Sal- 
tonstall],  the  Senator  from  Peni\.syl- 
vana  (Mr.  Scott  J,  and  the  Senator  from 
•Colorado  (Mr.  Allott!.  I  offer  an 
amendnnent  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  title  be  read  and  that  the 
amendment  then  be  considered  without 
further  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Ls  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  by  title 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  To  authorize 
a  5-year  program  of  assistance  to  school 
districts  in  meeting  the  debt  .service  on 
loans  for  construction  of  urgently 
needed  elementary  or  secondary  public 
school  facilities,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President.  I  set^ 
no  particular  need  to  discuss  at  length 
this  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. It  was  actually  introduced  on 
February  9,  1959,  by  eight  or  nme  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  It  has  been  before 
the  committee.  I  have  an  idea  that 
Members  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
become  reasonably  well  familiar  with  it 
So  I  believe  that  all  I  need  tu  do  is  to 
summarize  it 

It  contains  the  usual  provision  to  the 
effect  that  there  shall  be  no  Federal 
interference  with  schools.  It  places  the 
emphasis  on  facilities  only,  where  they 
are  urgently  needed;  and  it  put.s  the  pro- 
gram on  a  need  basis.  The  allocations 
are  to  be  made  to  State.s  for  a  period  of 
5  years,  in  the  limited  sum  of  .$600  mil- 
lion for  each  year.  The  formula  is  sub- 
.  stantially  the  same  as  that  used  in  the 
committee  bill.  This  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  considers  the 
I  State  income  per  child,  the  number  of 
school  children,  and  the  efforts  of  tiic 
State  in  the  educational  field. 

One  Item  is  added  to  the  original  text 
as  introduced  last  February — r.amely.  a 
■  postponement  provision,  .so  that  if  a 
school  district  is  not  quite  ready,  and 
yet  wishes  to  .save  the  State  allocation, 
there  can  be  a  postponement:  and  the 


allocation  can.  so  to  speak,  be  escrowed 

until  the  district  is  ready. 

The  Federal  Government  would  make 
commitments,  under  this  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  on  the  follow- 
ing basis:  It  would  commit  itself  to  one- 
half  of  the  principal  and  one-half  of  the 
interest,  to  which  we  commonly  refer 
as  the  debt  service,  every  year,  as  it  be- 
came due ;  and  the  maturities  on  the  ob- 
lierations  hereunder  could  run  for  be- 
tween 20  and  30  years.  There  would  be 
no  payment  on  principal  by  a  school  dis- 
trict until  the  end  of  the  third  year. 
There  could  be  a  reduction  in  allocation, 
dependent  entirely  on  whether  the  ta.x 
effort  of  the  State  was  below  the  index 
of  the  tax  effort  on  a  national  basis. 

The  .^tate.  in  thl.^  case,  as  well  as  un- 
der other  amendments,  must  fiave  a  plan 
and  must  meet  certain  required  stand- 
ards. 

A  rea.sonable  effort  must  be  made  to 
rep.iy.  and  a  reasonable  effort  must  be 
made  to  keep  the  State  tax  level  in  line 
with  the  national  averate  so  that  the.se 
obheatioru  may  b*^  repaid  from  revenues 
The  State  government  would  have  to 
handle  at  least  one-half  of  the  bill;  but 
in  doing  so  it  could  make  a  capital  grant 
m  an  equivalent  amount  to  a  school  dis- 
trict Of  course,  the  State  could  as- 
sume the  entire  responsibility;  and  the 
application  of  this  amendment  is  limited 
to  -chool  facilitie.^.  which  are  defined  in 
the  same  fa^liion  as  in  the  committee 
bill,  namely,  for  school  construction  and 
appurtenances. 

This  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  does  not  provide  for  any 
granUs.  and  it  does  not  contain  a  provi- 
sion for  teachers  ."ialaries.  It  is  desii^ned 
to  help  the  Stales  and  localities 
and  the  local  school  district^s  to  carry  on 
in  areas  where  there  is  an  emergent  need. 

I  think  that  is  all  I  care  to  say  about 
the  amendment. 

In  conclusion.  I  say  this  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  sub-titute  represents 
the  admm.itralion  approach  to  the 
school  problem 

As  I  have  said  just  now.  and  as  I  said 
on  yesterday.  I  believe  I  can  say  that, 
generally  speaivin;.:.  the  administration 
would  look  with  genuuie  disfavor  upon 
any  prcpo.saJ  which  mcluded  in  its  terms 
provLMons  for  grants  or  provisions  for 
teachers  .salaries. 

Havinf,'  said  that.  Mr  President.  I  am 
ready  to  yield  the  fl?or.  and  I  am  ready 
to  have  this  propo.sal  voted  on. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr  President. 
I  should  like  to  add  a  few  words  to  what 
the  minority  leader  has  said. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  joined  in  in- 
troducing Senate  bill  1016.  which  forms 
the  basis  of  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  which  just  now  has  been 
ofTered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

This  amendment  will  help  needy 
school  districts  throughout  the  Nation 
finance  approximately  $3  billion  worth 
of  school  construction  over  a  5-year 
period.  It  will  cost  approximately  $2 
billion  in  Federal  taxes.  It  will  insure 
that  State  governments  share  in  the 
cost  of  the  construction  on  a  50-50 
matching  basis,  with  each  providing 
one-half  of  the  funds  to  pmy  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  charges  on  the  20-year 


to  30-year  school  construction  bonds 
issued  by  the  needy  school  districts 
them.seives.  It  will  be  up  to  the  States 
to  prescribe  the  standards  which  deter- 
mine what  are  needy  sch.ool  districts. 

Mr  President.  I  believe  that  such  a 
proposal  will  achieve  the  needed  balance 
between  F'ederal  help  and  State-local 
initiative  and  responsibility.  This  pro- 
posal specifically  guarantees  that  the 
PVderai  authorities  will,  under  this  le^us- 
iation.  exer'U.se  no  direction,  supervision, 
or  control  over  the  personnel,  the  cur- 
riculum or  the  prot^ram  of  instruction  of 
any   school  or   school   .system. 

As  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSEN  !  has  said  this  measure  does  not 
provide  for  any  grant.  It  will  be  on  a 
loan  basis,  spread  over  a  20-year  to  30- 
year  period  and  will  be  on  a  50-50  match- 
in;»  basis  with  the  States. 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  wish  to  take 
more  of  the  time  of  the  Senate  at  this 
late  hour;  therefore.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  m  connection  with  my  re- 
marks, a  brief  statement  which  I  have 
prepared  on  this  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection"' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

STATTJCrNT    BT    SKNATOR    SaLTONSTALL 

The  American  society  haa  traditionally  set 
educational  opportunity  for  lt«  citizens  as 
one  of  Its  highest  ideals.  We  have  for  a  long 
time  been  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  U  the  b«st  educated  Nation  In  the 
world. 

Under  the  complex  social,  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  moral  problems  of  a  modern 
world  which  Is  characterized  by  population 
exploeloruB,  technological  ezplosiuns,  and 
threatened  military  explosions,  however,  the 
educational  competence  of  ouf  Nation  Is 
seriously  challenged.  Most  obviously.  It  Is 
endangered  by  an  energetic  and  dtKJlcat^d 
Commiuilst  society  which  is  p<juring  huge 
reaources  on  a  priority  b&sLs  Into  the  educA- 
tlon  of  Its  qualified  citizenry. 

A  less  obvious  but  equally  significant  dan- 
ger Is  Involved  In  the  growth  of  our  own  pop- 
ulace and  the  accompanying  Increase  In  the 
size  and  consequent  authority  of  our  PVderal 
Oovemment.  This  dual  irrowth  has  brr>us'ht 
about  an  unfortunate  dual  renult  First, 
both  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
are  badly  overloaded,  according  to  national 
statistlOB.  Second,  our  States  aiul  conununl- 
tles  more  and  more  turn  their  responsibili- 
ties over  to  Wa*hlngt<,'n.  cease  to  rely  on 
their  own  resources,  and  call  for  "help  from 
the  otjtj^lde  "  There  appears  to  be  a  rrowlng 
mentality  In  State  affairs  that  the  re^^K>nsl- 
bUlty  for  meeting  the  challenge  Is  s<im»^'ne 
clscs. 

The  education  of  our  people  Is  the  resp,  a- 
siblUty  of  each  one  of  us.  It  Is  truly  a  na- 
tlorial  problem.  It  is  Important  that  we  do 
what  Is  necessary  to  asKure  that  aU  our  young 
people  have  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  first- 
rate  education — with  good  teachers,  adequate 
housing,  and  modern  equipment.  The  Pres- 
ident has  for  several  years  been  convinced 
that  action  by  the  Federal  Government  Is 
necessary  and  desirable  to  help  eliminate  the 
present  and  predicted  shortages  Involved. 

Awareness  of  the  shortcomings  facing  oxir 
educational  system  and  energetic  dedication 
to  programs  aimed  at  progress  are  not  the 
exclusive  property  of  one  group  of  people  or 
on©  polltlcAl  party  There  Is  no  monopoly 
either  In  concern  or  actlnn  In  this  field,  and 
no  one  .should  be  lured  Into  thinking  the 
oi^K«it:'  is  so. 
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The  question  before  u«  is  what  Is  the  mo«t 
realistic  and.  In  the  long  run.  the  most 
eflSclent  method  to  educate  our  children. 

I  believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
must  provide  assistance  for  our  educational 
system  in  such  a  wav  a*  U)  stimulate  State 
.iiid  local  effort  as  well  I  believe  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  not  usurp  the 
traditional  role  m  the  edurntion  of  i>ur  viiung 
people  played  by  the  States  and  school  dis- 
tricts In  the  long  run.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment simply  win  not  have  the  resources  to  do 
the  Job  right  Nor  should  it  attempt  to  dic- 
tate or  direct  the  education  or  all  children 
from  Maine  to  Hawaii  and  from  Florida  t" 
AlasKa  Its  partl<  Ipation  must  be  so  planned 
now  .iS  to  eiicounige  rather  than  stagnate 
State  and  local  resjxm.sibiUty,  Initiative,  and 
participation. 

A  fundamental  principle  oi  our  educational 
tradition  has  been  that  responsibility  must 
remain  as  close  to  the  people  as  possible — 
that  ccmtrol  of  our  educational  system  mu.^t 
not  be  sacrificed  to  the  Federal  bureaucrac\ 
In  Washington 

Fr<")m  several  points  of  view,  It  is  not  help- 
ful for  the  people  of  my  State — the  Com- 
monwealth of  Mfiasachusetts  — to  support 
massive  Federal  aid  to  education  0\\t 
sch(X>l6  are  In  a  relatively  strong  position; 
and  Ma^-iachusettK'  citlzen-s  contribute  mttch 
more  \u  Federal  taxes  than  they  receive  from 
W.ishlngton  in  Federal  services  provided 
The  ratio  is  approxim.ae:y  $4  paid  t-o  Wash- 
ington for  tl  returned  to  Massiichusett^. 

In  the  last  sesfiion  of  Cougreas.  I  co- 
sponsored  8.  1016.  the  admiuistrallon'.s 
Schixil  Construction  Assistance  Act  of  1959. 
because  I  felt  th«t  this  proposal  met  the 
requirements  ot  how  the  Federal  Crovernmeii* 
may  properly  aid  edvicatmn  At  the  present 
time.  I  am  happy  to  jo;;;  with  Senator 
DiRKStN  and  other.-?  u>  .Mipp<iri  the  ametid- 
ment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  This  ie 
the  admlnl.stration'.';  current  school  con- 
struction asjiistance  propo«al^a  revised  ver- 
sion of  S.  1016 

This  bill  will  help  needy  school  districts 
throughout  the  Nation  finance  some  $3  bil- 
lion worth  of  school  construction  over  a  5- 
year  program  It  will  cost  approximately  $2 
billion  In  Federal  Uixe.s  It  will  irusure  tliat 
State  government*  share  in  the  cost  of  this 
building  on  a  50  50  matching  biisls.  each 
providing  one-half  the  funds  to  pay  principal 
and  interest  charges  on  20  30  year  school 
construction  bonds  Issued  by  the  needy 
school  districts  themseUes  It  is  up  to  the 
States  to  set  the  standards  which  determine 
needy  scliojl  district.'^ 

I  feel  that  sucli  a  proposal  achieves  the 
needed  balance  between  Federal  help  and 
StAte-local  initiative  and  re.-^iKjnsibility.  Tlie 
proposal  specifically  gtiarantees  that  the  Fed- 
eral authorities  will,  under  this  legislation, 
exercise  no  ilrection  8uj>ervi8ion.  or  con- 
trol over  the  personnel,  curriculum  or  pro- 
gram of  instiaictlon  of  any  school  or  school 
system 

The  Oirksea  amendment  would  authorize 
Federal  expenditures  consistent  with  efforts 
to  preserve  tl  e  stability  of  our  dollar.  It  !.«  a 
carefully  prepared  program,  which  insistf  on 
answering  the  true  complexities  involved. 
and  which  rejects  the  superficialities  of  the 
dollar  approach. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  committee  will 
not  provide  an  acceptable  solution,  li  is 
only  a  :i-year  emergeuty  meiiiiire  so-called — 
not  providing'  longrun  guidance  It  spends 
one-half  as  riuch  money  in  only  two-flfths 
of  the  time  The  conimutee  bill  makes  it* 
money  avalla  5le  to  the  St.^tes  in  grant  form, 
and  in  my  o))lnion  does  not  require  pr'>per 
State  partlcijifttlon.  Rather  than  really  en- 
couraging ou:  States  and  cooimunlties  to  get 
on  the  Job,  it  moves  In  the  opjxKite  direc- 
tion, suggest  ng  a  gradual  tnking  over  by 
Washington. 

I  hopve  we  will  support  the  administration 
bill      In   thlB    way   we   can  pitch    In   at   the 


Federal  level  in  a  shared  program  for  better 
education — a  program  of  stimulation  rather 
thi»n  usurpation.  In  this  way  our  8chof)l9 
can  grow  with  vitality  and  freedom  under 
local  direction,  rather  than  suffer  apathy  and 
Interference  under  the  heavy  hand  of  a  far- 
away bureaiirracy. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  this  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
wuhout  beiriK  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  amendment  in  the  natuie  of  a 
substitute  submitted  by  M'  Dirksfn  on 
behalf  of  him.self.  Mr  Morton.  Mr 
YoiTNC  of  North  Dakota  Mr  Salton- 
STAI.L.  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr  Allott.  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  the  following 

■'That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'School 
Construction  Assistance  Act  of  I960'. 

"assurance   against   rrOERAL   tNTFJirERENCE   IN 
SCHOOLS 

"Sec  2  In  the  administration  of  this  Act. 
no  department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  shall  exercl.se  any  direc- 
tion, supervision,  or  control  over  the  per- 
sonnel, curriculum,  or  program  of  instruc- 
tion of  any  school  or  school  system. 

"AXrrHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

•'SEr  3  For  the  purpose  of  as.'^isting  school 
districts  In  financing  the  construction  of 
urgently  needed  Krho<->i  laclluie<i  which  they 
cannot,  through  exercise  of  a  rea.'-"nable  tax 
effort,  finatice  from  their  own  resources  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
each  fiscal  year,  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1961  such  ."(ums  as  may 
t>e  neces.iary  tC'  make  the  payments  pro\)dPd 
in  this  .^ct. 

"allocations 

"Srr  4  unn  For  each  fiscal  year  dur- 
ing the  five-year  p^irlod  beginning  July  1. 
i960,  and  ending  June  .30  1965.  such 
amounts,  not  to  exceed  f  f><>0  000  000.  as  may 
be  specified  for  such  ye.sr  by  appropriation 
or  other  law  shall  be  allocated  by  the  Com- 
missioner among  the  Slates  on  the  bn.sis  of 
The  income  per  child  of  scho.:)l  age.  the  num- 
ber of  public  school  children,  and  the  effort 
for  school  purposes  of  the  re6pectl\e  States. 
Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  5.  such 
allocations  shall  be  made  a,s  follows:  The 
Commissioner  shall  alloc.Me  to  each  State 
for  each  fiscal  year  an  amount  which  bears 
the  Same  ratio  to  the  tot^i!  to  be  allochted 
among  all  States  as  tlie  product  of — 

■  <At  the  numt>er  of  public  school  children 
In  the  State  i  determined  iis  provided  in  sec- 
tion 5(ci(l)    for  such  fiscal  yenri.  and 

■■(B)  the  State's  allocation  ratio  i  ap  de- 
termined under  sutjsection  ibi  i. 

bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  prod- 
ucts for  all  the  States 

■  (2  I  A  State's  allocation  pursuant  to  par- 
agraph (li  shall  be  available  during  the 
fiijc*l  year  for  which  it  is  made  and  during 
the  following  fiscil  year  lor  Federal  commit- 
ments pursuant  to  section  7  with  respect  to 
obDgation.s.  to  finance  the  construction  of 
8ch<x)l  facilities  project*  in  such  State.  t.cital- 
mg  the  amount  of  such  allocation:  Provided, 
That  a  State  may  at  any  time  before  July  1. 
1961.  and  before  requesting  uny  Federal 
commitment  under  this  Act,  file  with  the 
Commissioner  its  election  to  have  tiie  a.uU- 
ablllty  of  (a I  Its  allocation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1961.  or  (b)  all  It*  allo- 
cations pursuant  to  paragraph  (Ii,  post- 
poned for  one  fiscal  year,  and  tliereupon  its 
allix-ation  for  the  fiscal  yesr  ending  June  30. 
19^!    or  If  the  State  has  so  eleded  each  of 


The  .".Uocstlons  of  such  State  shall  be  deemed 
lor  purposes  of  this  Act  to  first  become  avail- 
able during  the  fiscal  year  lollowlng  that  for 
which  such  allocation  was  originally  ms.de. 
Such  a  commitment  with  respect  to  any  v)bll- 
gatlons  shall  commit  the  Commissioner  to 
pay  one-half  the  princlnal  and  interest  an- 
nusUy  becoming  due  on  such  obligations. 
Such  obligations  may  be  for  the  pur^xj^e  of 
financing  all  or  a  portion  of  the  construction 
of  school  facilities  projects  The  ;ate.<!t  ma- 
turity drtte  of  obligation.':  (in  any  issue  i  with 
respect  to  which  a  Federal  commitment  Is 
made  under  this  Act  may  not  be  less  than 
twenty  years  and  not  more  than  thirty  years 
from  the  earliest  date  of  any  such  obllga- 
ticu.s  and  tr.e  first  payment  oj  principal 
thereon  shall  be  due  nux  lat^-r  ihHii  the  end 
oi  the  third  year  lollowing  such  earliest  date. 

"(bi    For  purixjses  of  this  Act— 

"(1)  The  'allocation  ratio'  for  any  State 
shall  be  100  less  the  product  of  (Ai  0.50 
and  (Bi  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing 
the  income  per  child  of  school  age  for  the 
Stiite  by  the  income  ]->er  cliUd  ol  school  ate 
for  the  United  States,  except  that  (Ai  the 
allocation  rati'j  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than 
0.25  cw  more  than  0  75,  and  i  B  j  the  allocation 
ratio  for  Puerto  Rico.  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  shall  be  0  75 

■■(2t  (Ai  The  allocation  ratios  shall  be  pro- 
mulgrated  by  the  Commissioner  as  soon  as 
possible  after  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
again  between  July  1  and  Septemt>er  30  of 
the  year  1962.  on  the  b:^sls  of  the  average  of 
the  incomes  j'>er  child  of  school  age  for  the 
States  and  for  the  United  States  for  the  three 
most  recent  consecutive  years  for  which  sat- 
isfactory dnta  are  available  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  Tlie  first  such  promul- 
gation shall  be  conclusive  for  purixif-es  of 
this  Ac'  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  in  the 
}>eriod  beginning  July  1.  1960.  and  ending 
June  30.  1962.  and  the  second  tar  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  in  the  j)eriod  beginning  Jtily 
1,  1963.  and  ending  June  30.  1965 

"(B)  Promulgations  made  before  satis- 
factory data  are  available  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  for  a  full  year  on  the  per 
capita  Income  of  Alaska  shall  prescribe  an 
allocation  ratio  for  Alaska  of  0  75  and  lor 
puiTXises  of  such  promulgations.  Alaeka  shall 
not  be  included  as  part  of  the  United  States. 
Promulgations  made  thereafter  but  before 
p>er  capita  income  data  for  Alaska  for  a  full 
three-year  period  are  available  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  shall  be  based  on 
satisfactory  data  available  therefrom  for 
Alaska  for  such  one  ftill  year  or.  when  such 
data  are  available  for  a  two-year  period,  for 
such   two  years. 

'  i3)  The  term  child  of  school  age'  means 
a  member  of  tlie  population  between  the 
ages  ol    five   and   .seventeen,   both   inclusive. 

■  ,4i  Tl.e  terra  United  Sl^ates'  means  the 
fii  ty  States 

"i5i  The  term  income  per  child  of  school 
age'  for  any  StAte  or  for  the  United  States 
mearis  the  total  personal  income  for  the 
State  and  the  United  States,  respectively, 
divided  by  the  number  of  children  of  schcxM 
age  I  m  the  State  and  United  States.  re.«;>ec- 
tively  I . 

'  MAINTE.NANCE    OF     STATE     AND    LOCAL    SUPPORT 
FOR  SCHOOL  FINANCING 

"Sec  5.  (a)  The  allocation  of  any  State 
under  section  4  for  any  year  shall  be  reduced 
by  the  percentage  (U  anyi  by  which  its  Stale 
school  effort  index  lor  such  year  is  less  than 
the  national  school  effort  index  lor  such  year. 
The  total  of  such  reductions  shall  be  re- 
alhx-ated  among  the  remaining  States  by 
propc^rtlonately  increa-sing  theu  allocations 
under  section  4  for  such  year. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  — 
"(1  I  The  State  school  e.Tort  index'  for  aiiy 
State  for  a  fiscal  year  is  the  quotient  ob- 
t.ained  by  dividing  (A)  the  State's  schcwl 
expenditures  per  public  school  child  by  (Bi 
the  income  per   child  of  school  age  for  the 
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State;  except  that  the  SUte  school  effort  in- 
dex shall  be  deemed  to  t>e  equal  to  the  na- 
iionaJ  school  effort  Index  in  the  case  of  (i) 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam, 
(11)  Alaslca,  but  only  for  years  for  which  it  is. 


u.ilization  of  other  resources  (whether  from 
Pideral,  State,  or  local  sources;  available  to 
It  for  financing  Its  schiX)l  ronstruction  needs 
and  not  taken  into  account  for  purposes  of 
section  8,  to  pay  the  principal  and   Interest 


for  such  commitment  with  respect  Uj  such 
obligations  and  such  project  is  entitled  tu 
prl'irity  over  other  project*  within  the  State, 
■■iB»  that  such  project  is  consistent  wlr'i 
any    applicable   State    redlstrictlng    plans   or 
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"STATE    D»FT    SEHVICI    COMMl 

"Sec  8  No  Federal  commitment  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  any  obligations  for 
financing.  In  whole  or  in  part,  the  construc- 
tion of  a  school  facilities  project  unless  the 


borers  and  mechanics  empioyeci  by  contrac- 
tors or  subcontractors  in  the  performance  of 
work  on  such  project  will  be  paid  w.iee?  at 
rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  sim- 
ilar  construction    in    the   locality    as    deter- 


ha^  respon:iibillty  for  the  provision  or  ma,in- 
tenaiice  of  school  faculties  for  any  local  edu- 
cational agency  or  the  financing  of  the  con- 
struction thereof,  such  term  includes  such 
other  authoritv. 
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State;  except  that  the  State  schoc'l  effort  in- 
dex shall  be  deeme<i  to  be  equal  to  the  na- 
tionai  school  effort  index  In  the  case  of  (1) 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam, 
1 :; )  Ala&ka,  but  only  for  years  for  which  It  Is, 
under  subsection  (C)i4>.  not  lncl';ded  In 
the  'United  States',  and  iiui  any  State  for 
which  the  school  expenditures  per  public 
school  child  are  ni't  less  than  the  schL-)l  ex- 
penditures per  puoiic  5cho<-'l  child  for  the 
United  States: 

'■('2)  The  'national  school  efort  iadex'  for 
any  fiscal  year  Is  the  qucilier.t  rbtamed  by 
dividing  tAi  the  schocjl  expeiidltures  per 
public  school  child  for  the  United  .S'ates  by 
(B)  the  Income  per  child  of  school  a^e  for 
the  United  States. 

■■ic)(li  The  school  expendifares  per  pub- 
lic school  child  for  any  State  for  purp-ises  of 
determining  its  State  schtxjl  effort  Ir. .lex  f  r 
any  fiscal  year  means  the  quotient  obtained 
by  dividing  (Ai  the  total  expenditure's  by 
the  State  and  subdi-.  isiuns  thereu'  tcv  ele- 
mentajry  or  secondary  education  made  f.-om 
funds  derived  from  State  or  local  sour'-es  m 
the  State,  as  determined  by  the  C  jniniis- 
•loner  on  the  basis  of  data  for  the  nio£t 
recent  school  year  for  which  satisfactory 
data  for  the  several  States  are  available  to 
him,  by  cBi  the  number  of  children  in  aver- 
age dally  attendance  in  public  elementary 
or  secondary  schools  in  such  State  as  deter- 
nUned  by  the  Commissioner  '.or  s'.ich  most 
recent  school  year. 

'\2)  The  school  expenditures  per  public 
school  child  for  the  United  Suites  fur  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  national  sch'>j;  ef- 
fort Index  for  any  fiscal  year  means  the  quo- 
Uent  obtained  by  dividing  A;  the  t  jtal 
expenditures  by  the  Suites  and  subdivisions 
thereof  for  elementary  or  secondary  ed'ica- 
tion  made  from  funds  derived  from  SUite  or 
local  sources  In  the  United  States,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Con^.mlssloner  for  the  same 
school  year  as  Is  Uacd  under  p.iragraph  >  1 1 . 
by  (B»  the  number  of  children  In  average 
daily  attendance  for  such  ye.ar  In  pubilc  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schi->r.!r,  in  the  United 
States,  determined  as  pro-.lded  m  paragr.iph 
(1), 

■'i3)  The  Income  per  child  of  schcx.^!  age 
for  the  States  and  for  the  United  States 
shall,  for  purposes  of  subsection  (b).  be  de- 
termined by  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis 
of  the  Incomes  per  child  of  sch.ool  age  for 
the  most  recent  year  f'^r  which  satisfactory 
data  are  available  from  the  Depn.rtment  of 
Commerce. 

■    •    - not 


'(4)    The    term   'United    Stages' 


Include  Alaslca  for  purposes  of  determina- 
tions made  under  this  seel  :i  bef  re  satis- 
factory data  are  available  f.--m  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  f-r  a  fMlI  year  on  the  per 
capita  Income  of  Alaska 

"state   plans 

"Sec  8  Federal  comm.tments  m.iy  be 
made  under  this  act  with  respect  to  >blia  i- 
Uons  to  finance  tlie  construction  uf  school 
facilities  in  any  State  only  if  such  State  has 
submitted,  and  had  approved  under  this 
section,  a  SUte  plan.  Tiie  Commissl^^ner 
shall  approve  a  State  plan  U>r  purposes  of 
this  Act  if  such  plan — • 

"lai  provides  th.it  the  State  educational 
R'^ency  shall  be  the  sole  agency  for  admin- 
istering the  plan, 

"(bi  provides  that  a  local  edii'atlor.al 
flttency  will  be  elltrlble  for  a  Federal  commit- 
ment under  this  Act  wi'h  respect  to  any 
obligations  only  if — 

"i  1)  such  obligations  are  for  flnanoinif  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  construe -l  jr.  of  school 
facilities  needed  to  relieve  or  prevent  over- 
crowding, double  shifts,  or  unhealthful  or 
hr.zardo'.is  conditions. 

"(2)  such  agency  undertakes  •«  exert  t!ie 
reasonable  t«jc  effort,  determined  fur  it  und^r 
the  plan,  in  financing  its  sci.iooi  constrictioa 
needs, 

"  3i  such  agency  will  be  unable  a."er  ex- 
ertion of  such  reasonable  tax  effort,  and  full 


u-ilization  of  other  resources  (whether  from 
P-ideral,  State,  or  liscal  sources  available  to 
it  for  financing  its  schiX)l  constructlun  lieeds 
and  not  talien  Into  account  for  p'iri»<ses  of 
section  8.  Uy  pay  the  principal  and  lnt.erest 
ai.n'ua'ly  becoming  due  on  such  obai^atiuus 
a:  ;1  other  outstanding  bUgatioiis  of  such 
agen-y    .'  >r    flnancmsc   s<-i.  «  I    c-ns'.-i    'i'  :.. 

'Ci  sets  forth  stand.irds  and  pr.xedures 
fo"  determining  thf  tax  efT  irt  wJiirh  each 
lex  ai  educa'.iDr.al  agency  ap;...yi:i«:  '■••r  i  Fed- 
eral commitmfut  under  this  Act  *i.l  be  re- 
quired, in  ".rrif-r  'i.  be  elii^ibie.  to  exe.'^t  in 
financlnt;  i'v.s  school  construction  needs, 
wMch  standaids  and  pr'Kredures  will  assure 
thi.t  th?  tax  effort  so  rte'ermirwd  will  be  a 
reason. lOie  one  in  the  light  of  the  resources 
actua.Iy  or  potentially  subject  to  taxation  by 
sue  ii  agency,  the  relative  local  and  State 
.ihj  i"s  m  financing  school  construction,  and 
th£  tax  effort  exerted  and  the  methods  of 
ftnuiclng  used  by  other  local  educational 
agencies  in  the  State.  Such  standards  and 
criiorla  shall  aLso  take  Into  account  the  Ux 
effort  which  local  educational  agencies 
shciuld  reasonably  be  expected  to  exert  to 
meet  other  public  elementary  or  secondary 
educational  expenses,  including  the  payment 
of  idequatc  teachers  salaries  and  may.  if  the 
Strte  80  elects,  provide  for  a  reduction  in  a 
local  educational  agency  a  reasonable  tax  ef- 
fort for  school  construction  financing  Lf  and 
to  the  extent  such  local  edticatlonal  agency 
exfrts  more  Than  a  reasonnble  t.ax  effort  to 
meet  such  ether  educational  expen.«es, 

■  lUi  sets  forth  standards  and  procedures 
for  determining  the  order  of  priority  for 
projects  under  the  plan  in  case  the  alloca- 
tion of  the  State  for  any  year  under  this 
Act  is  not  adequate  to  permit  the  making, 
dur.ng  the  period  for  which  such  alloca- 
tior  Is  available,  of  a'l  Federal  commitments 
requested  by  local  educational  agencies  in 
the  State;  which  standards  and  procedures 
shall  assure  (1)  that  the  highest  priority 
will  be  given  to  local  educational  agencies 
whl:h  are  least  able,  solely  because  of  lack 
of  tconomic  resources,  to  finance  from  the 
resources  available  to  them  the  full  cost  of 
the  school  facilities  needed  to  relieve  or  pre- 
ven:  overcrowding,  double  shifts,  or  un- 
hea.  thf ul  or  hazardous  conditions,  and  (2) 
tha'.  in  other  respects  the  order  of  priority 
will  be  based  on  relative  need  for  financial 
aid  In  the  construction  of  such  school  facili- 
ties and  the  relauve  urgency  of  the  need  for 
S'ucli  facilities, 

'  e)  provides  for  affording  to  every  appli- 
can-  whose  application  to  be  included  in  a 
Sta  e  request  un-ler  section  7  for  a  Ped<»ral 
con  mitrnent  Is  denied,  an  opportunity  for  a 
hea-mg  before  the  State  educatlon.^l  agency: 
f'  pro  ides  fijr  the  establishment  of 
standards  uv.  n  state  level  for  planning  .and 
construction  of  schcjol  faciiitico; 

gi  provides  that  the  State  educational 
age  icy  will  n.ake  such  reports  to  the  Com- 
missioner. In  s'ach  form  and  containing  such 
\nt-  rma'iOn.  as  are  reasonably  necessary  to 
enable  the  Commission  u^  perform  his  duties 
uncer  this  Act 

"m&ERAL    COMMITMENTS 

"Sec.  7  (Si  In  the  case  of  each  pr-jject 
for  the  construction  of  schtxil  facilities  for 
a  lo:al  educational  agency  to  be  financed  by 
obii, cations  for  which  the  State  educational 
agei  cy  request-s  a  Federal  commi'ment  un- 
der this  Act,  the  State  educatiotial  agency 
shal    Include  in  ;ts  request  — 

"'.I  a  description  of  the  »cho^>l  facilities 
pro]<ct  with  respect  to  which  the  request  Is 
madi'  and  its  estimate  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  such  project. 

"('-.')  the  amount  of  the  obligations  which 
are  to  be  covered  by  the  c ommtment; 

■■'"  )  a  certification — 

"'.-I  that  It  has  determined.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  sUandards  and  proced'ires  in 
the  State  plan  approved  under  section  8, 
that  the  local  educational  agency  is  eligible 


for  such  commitment  with  respect  u>  such 
obligations  and  such  project  la  entitled  to 
priority  over  other  project*  within  the  State; 

■■iB)  that  such  project  is  consistent  with 
any  applicable  State  redlstrlcting  plans  or 
poUclea  and  Is  In  accord  with  applicable 
State    construction    laws   and    standard;,. 

"(C)  If  any  portion  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  such  project  Is  not  to  be  met 
from  the  proceeds  of  such  obligations,  that 
the  financing  of  such  portion  has  been 
arranged; 

"(4)  assurance,  satisfactory  to  the  Com- 
missioner— 

"(A)  that  the  local  educational  agency 
will  take  appropriate  steps,  Including  a  pub- 
lic offering  of  the  obligations,  to  secure  the 
most  favorable  rate  of  Interest  and  other 
terms  for  such  obligations; 

••(B)  that  the  local  educational  agency 
will,  durmg  each  year  In  which  such  obliga- 
tions are  ouutandlng  exert  the  reasonable 
tax  effort,  determined  for  U  pursuant  to  the 
State  plan,  for  financing  Its  scboo]  construc- 
tion needs,  will  certify  to  the  Commissioner 
the  amount  of  the  revenues  thereby  pro- 
duced.  and  will  apply  any  surplus  In  such 
revenues  to  payment  of  the  principal  and 
Interest  becoming  due  In  such  yeax  on  the 
obligations  covered  by  such  commitment. 
For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph.  (1)  the 
existence  and  amount  of  any  surplus  in 
revenues  produced  by  exercise  of  a  reason- 
able t&x  effort  shall  be  determined  by  adding 
to  the  revenues  produced  by  the  exercise  of 
the  reasonable  tax  effort  any  other  resources 
available  to  the  local  educational  agency 
for  payments  on  account  of  debts  Incurred 
for  construction  of  school  facilities  sub- 
tracting from  the  sum  thereby  obtained  any 
payments  made  on  account  of  debts  Incurred 
for  such  purpose,  by  the  local  educational 
agency  before  the  request  for  the  Federal 
debt  service  commitment  here  Involved  was 
filed  by  the  State  educational  agency,  and 
further  subtracting  therefrom  any  payments 
made  on  account  of  debts  Incurred  for  such 
purpose  by  the  local  educational  agency  after 
such  filing  but  approved  by  the  State  educa- 
tional a4,-ency  upon  a  finding  that  the  school 
facilities  project  for  which  such  debts  wers 
incurred  Is  needed  to  relieve  or  prevent  over- 
crowding, double  shifts,  or  imhealthful  or 
hazardous  conditions. 

"(b)  If  the  Commissioner  finds  that  the 
request  of  a  State  educational  agency  for  a 
Federal  commitment  with  respect  to  any 
obligations  meeu  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  that  the  amount  of  such 
obUgaUons  does  not  exceed  the  amount  re- 
maining In  the  State's  allocation  or  alloca- 
tions available  for  the  purpose,  the  Com- 
missioner shall,  subject  to  the  proruiona  of 
section  8,  make  the  Federal  debt  service 
commitment  requested  with  respect  to  the 
obligations  specified 

"(c)  In  the  cose  of  a  project  for  the  con- 
struction of  school  faclllUea  for  «  local 
educational  agency  which  would  In  all  re- 
spects qualify  for  a  Federal  conimltment 
under  this  section  but  for  the  local  edu- 
cational agency's  Inability  by  reason  of 
State  legal  restrictions  to  Issue  obligations, 
the  SUte  educational  agency  may  request 
the  Commissioner  to  reserve  out  of  any 
amount  remaining  In  the  SUte's  allocatlcn 
or  allocations  available  for  a  fiscal  year,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  obligations  that  would. 
If  Issued  by  the  local  educaUonal  agency, 
qualify  for  a  Federal  commitment.  If  the 
Commissioner  finds  that  the  obligations  of 
such  agency  In  the  amount  requested  would 
If  Issued  qualify  for  a  Federal  commitment, 
the  State's  allocation  for  such  year  shall  be 
charged  In  the  amount  of  such  obligations 
and  the  Commissioner  shall  make  a  Fed- 
eral commitment  with  respect  to  obliga- 
tions of  such  agency  In  such  amount  which 
are  Issued  by  such  agency  ft  any  lime  pri  jr 
to  June  30,  1968. 
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'•state    DIBT     SERVICI    COMMTTMrXTS 

"Sfc.  8.  No  Federal  commitment  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  any  obligations  for 
financing,  in  vhole  or  in  part,  the  construc- 
tion of  a  schoDl  facilities  project  unless  the 
State  makes  an  equally  binding  commit- 
ment to  pay  one-half  of  the  principal  aiid 
Interest  annually  becomlnf  due  on  such 
obligations;  except  that  the  State  may  make 
a  capital  grant  to  cover  part  of  the  cost  of 
such  construction,  in  which  case  the  Fed- 
eral debt  serv.ce  commitment  with  respect 
to  so  much  of  such  obligations  as  do  not 
exceed  the  anount  of  such  capital  grant 
shall  be  to  piy  In  full  the  principal  and 
Interest   annuflly   becoming   due  thereon. 

"rrATTS  ETCTTLfsrvFLT  ar^poNsiBiE  roa  school 

COMS-TIDCTIOK     riNANCINO 

"Sic  9  If  e>  elusive  responsibility  for  the 
financing  of  the  construction  cf  school 
facilities  in  anv  State  or  m  any  pnrtUjn  of  a 
State,  has  been  assumed  by  the  State,  the 
Commissioner  iTiay,  to  the  extent  he  deems 
such  action  necei*ary  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  modify  or  make  l:i- 
appMcable  to  sjch  State  or  portion  thereof, 
as  the  case  may  be.  any  of  the  previsions 
of  this  Act  wMch  he  determineB  to  be  In- 
appropriate by  reason  of  the  ab&ence  of  a 
local  educational  agency  or  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  such  financing 

"ICDUUL    PATMENT 

"Bmc.  10.  TltS  Commhsloner  shall  from 
time  to  tlm«  piiy  In  advance  or  otherwise,  to 
such  agency  or  person  or  persons  as  may  be 

designated  In  the  request  of  a  State  agency 
pursuant  to  sictlon  7  wiUi  respect  to  any 
obligations  so  much  of  the  principal  and 
Interest  becoming  due  thereon  each  year  as 
Is  required  to  be  paid  under  the  Federal 
commitment  under  this  Act  Svich  payments 
for  any  year  ahtll  be  reduced  by  the  amount. 
U  any,  uhlch  the  local  educational  agency 
Issuing  such  ob  igatlons  has  applied,  a6  pro- 
vided In  secUon  7(a)  (4i.  out  of  any  suipitis 
In  Its  revenues  o  the  principal  and  Interest 
on  such  obligations  becoming  due  in  such 
year. 

••rAiLuat    or    lo<:al    edccational    acenct    to 

rXTCT  RIASONABLE  TAX  EITORT 

"Sic.  11.  If  any  local  educational  agency 
with  respect  to  whose  obligations  a  Federal 
commitment  urder  this  Act  has  been  made 
falls,  during  any  period  in  which  such  obli- 
gations are  outstanding,  to  exert  the  re.as< in- 
able  tax  effort  letermmed  lor  it  under  the 
State  plan,  suet  agency  shall  be  obligated  to 
repxay  to  the  Lnited  States  the  additional 
amount  It  would  have  applied  toward  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  and  Interest  on  such 
obligations  «»  Mr  ivlded  in  oectlon  7'aH4), 
had  BUth  Bi-encv  exe.'led  such  a  tax  effort. 

"ABANP'    NMr-  T    c  r    mr>Ti~TS 

"Src.  12,  If  eny  pniject  finiuvi,  ;1  by  otll- 
gatlons  with  re;  poet  to  which  a  Ffd<-rii!  debt 
service  commitment  ha«  been  made  under 
this  Act,  Is  abund  >ned  or  Is  ni  •  completed 
within  a  reasonable  period  cleterir.ii.rd  un- 
der regulations  of  the  Commisn.jner  uitor 
such  obligations  have  been  sold,  the  United 
States  shall  be  enutled  to  recover  from  the 
State  In  whlct  such  project  is  located  or 
from  the  local  educational  agency  Issuing 
such  obligations  or  both,  the  amount  of  the 
pajTnents  which  the  United  Stjit^-.  rnnde  w  "h 
respect  to  such  obllgntl'ins  or  f^iich  lesf-T 
amount  as  may  t>e  reiu^onable  under  il.e  cir- 
cumstances (as  determined  by  Rcreement  of 
the  parties  or  bv  action  broucht  m  the  Fed- 
eral district  court  for  the  ciistrl!  •  m  which 
such  project  is    (X»ted    . 

"l   \B()R    STAVDARD.S 

"Smc.  18.  (a  I  The  C<immi«slriner  shall  not 
make  any  comn  Itment  under  thi5  Act  with 
respect  to  obllEatlons  tn  finance  the  con- 
struction of  anv  schoo;  facilities  project  ex- 
cept upon   adequate    assu.'unce  that    all   la- 
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borers  and  mechanicf  en.p»Lye<i  by  cunirac- 
tors  or  subcontractors  in  the  performance  of 
wori  on  such  project  will  be  paid  waee?  at 
rates  not  less  than  those  pre%al!inp  on  sim- 
ilar construction  in  the  legality  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  m  accord- 
ance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  276a-276a  5),  and  will  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  not  lets,  than  one 
and  one-half  times  the  basic  rate  of  pay  for 
all  hours  worked  In  any  workweek  In  excess 
of  eight  hours  In  any  workday  or  forty  hours 
in  the  workweek,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(b)  Tlie  Sacretary  of  Labor  shall  have, 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  au- 
thority and  functions  set  forth  in  Reorganl- 
zat.on  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1050  ( 15  F  R. 
3178:  64  Stat.  1267).  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  13.  1934.  as  amended  (40  US  C. 
276c  I . 

'•administiiativx  ntovisiONs 

"Sec  14  (a)  The  Commlssiorer.  in  addi- 
tion to  other  powers  conferred  by  this  Act. 
shall  have  power  to  agree  to  modifications 
of  Federal  commitments  made  under  this 
Act  and  of  obligations  with  resiject  to  which 
such  commitments  huvc  been  made  and  to 
pay.  comprcmlse.  waive,  or  release  any  right, 
title,  claim,  lien,  or  demand,  however  arising 
or  atrqulred  under  this  Act:  except  that 
nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  offect  the  power  of  the  Attorney 
General  In  the  ccnduct  of  litigation  arising 
under  this  Act. 

"(b)  Financial  transactions  of  the  Com- 
missioner In  making  Federal  commitments, 
and  payments  with  respect  thereto,  pursuant 
to  this  Act,  and  vouchers  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  In  connection  with  such  fi- 
nancial transactions,  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive upon  all  oflScers  of  the  Government: 
except  that  all  such  trfr.sactlons  shall  be 
subject  to  audit  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  at  such  times  and  In  such  manner  as 
the  Comptroller  General  may  by  regulati>..n 
prescribe. 

"StriTS    AGAINST    THE    UNITED    STATES 

"Sec.  15.  Any  holder  of  obligations  with 
respect  to  which  a  Federal  debt  6er\ice  com- 
mitment has  been  made  under  this  Act  may 
bring  suit  against  the  United  States  to  en- 
force any  duty  of  the  Comml5.«loner  v.ndcr 
this  Act  or  any  undertaking  of  the  Commis- 
sioner pursuant  to  a  commitment  under  rhip 
Act  In  any  action  arising  under  this  Act 
to  which  the  United  States  Is  a  party  the 
district  courts  of  tJie  United  States  ehail 
have  Jurisdiction,  without  regard  to  the 
amounts  involved.  Such  action  shall  be 
brought  In  the  dlfrlct  court  of  the  Unl'od 
States  for  the  Judicial  district  In  which  the 
plaintiff,  or  any  of  the  plaintiffs  If  there  are 
more  than  one,  resides,  or  has  his  principal 
place  of  business  or.  If  he  does  not  have  his 
principal  place  of  business  within  any  such 
Judicial  district.  In  the  Dlstilct  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"DtriNrnoNs 

"Sec.  16.  For  purposes  of   this  Act — 

"(a)  The  term  'Commissioner  n-.eans  the 
(United  States)  Commissioner  of  Educati-  n. 

"(b)  The  term  'State'  includes  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islai'.ds 

"(C)  The  term  '.State  educati^r.al  .agency' 
means  tlie  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for  the 
State  supervision  of  public  element^iry  or 
secondary  schools,  or  (If  different  i  the 
officer  or  agency  primarily  responsible  fur 
State  construction  or  supervision  of  con- 
struction of  such  schools  whichever  may  he 
designated  by  the  governor  or  by  State  law. 

"(d|  The  term  local  educational  agency" 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
constituted  local  school  authority  having 
administrative  control  and  direction  of  p-ab- 
;ic  education  In  a  city,  county,  township. 
school  district,  or  political  subdi-,  l.-^lon  In  a 
State.     If  a  separate  local  public  authority 


hit  respji.o.b...ty  for  the  provision  or  main- 
ter.iUice  of  school  facilities  for  any  local  edu- 
catioua.1  agency  or  the  financing  of  the  con- 
struction thereof,  s'ach  term  includes  such 
other  authority. 

'  (ti  The  term  'school  facilities'  includes 
classrooms  aiid  reluteU  facilities  for  public 
elementary  or  secondary  education;  Initial 
equipment,  machinery,  and  utilities  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  for  schocl  purposes:  and 
interests  in  land  (including  site,  grading. 
and  Improvement)  on  ■which  such  facilities 
are  constructed.  Such  term  does  not  in- 
clude athletic  stadiums,  or  structvires  or 
facilities  intended  primarily  for  events,  such 
as  athletic  exhibitions,  contests,  or  games. 
lor  which  admission  is  to  be  charged  to  the 
general  public. 

"(f)  The  terms  'construct',  'constructing', 
and  ■construction"  Include  the  preparation 
of  drawings  and  specifications  for  sch'jol 
facilities;  erecting,  building,  acquiring, 
altering,  remodeling.  improv;ng.  or  extend- 
ing school  facilities:  aiid  the  irispectlor.  and 
supervision  of  the  construction  cf  school 
facilities. 

"(g)  The  term  "obligations'  means  ary 
bonds,  notes.  Interim  certificates,  deben- 
tures, certificates  of  Indebtedness,  or  other 
evidence  of  indebtedness. 

"wTTimoLniNC    or    rt'NDs    a.nd    ji'divial 

REVIEW 

"Src  17  (ai  Whenever  the  Commissioner, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opixirtunity  for 
hearing  to  the  Slate  ecuCLtional  n^iency, 
finds  that— 

"(li  the  State  plan  approved  under  sec- 
tion 6  hns  been  so  changed  that  it  nc  Irr.per 
compiles  with  the  reqviirements  of  such  sec- 
tion; or 

"(2\  m  t^  e  adrr.'.nistratlon  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  requirement, 
the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
R^iency  that  no  further  Federal  debt  service 
CLinimitments  will  be  made  under  this  Act 
■w.  h  respect  t>)  obllpations  to  finance  the 
construction  of  school  facilities  projects  in 
the  State  (or  in  his  discretion  that  further 
commitment.'  will  not  be  made  for  projects 
in  the  State  affected  by  such  failure*,  until 
he  Is  satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer  be 
any  SlicIi  failure  Until  he  is  so  satisfied 
the  Commissioner  shall  make  no  further 
Federal  debt  pervlce  commitments  with  re- 
spect to  projects  in  such  State  under  this 
Act  'or  shall  limit  commitments  to  projects 
v,nh  respect  to  which  there  Is  no  such 
failure > . 

■(bul'i  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Commisslotier's  action  under  subsection 
lai  of  this  section,  such  State  may  a]>peal 
to  the  United  States  court  of  kppeais  lor 
tlic  circuit  in  which  such  State  is  located. 
The  summons  tnd  notice  of  appera  may  be 
served  at  any  place  in  the  United  States 

"(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
slnner  unle.sg  FUbstantlally  contrary  to  the 
weleht  of  the  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive; 
but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may 
remand  the  cose  to  the  Commissi  ner  to 
taKC  ftirthrr  evidence,  and  the  Comn.is- 
sioner  may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  and  may  mod.fy  his  pre- 
Moiis  nctlon  Such  new  or  modified  ftiid- 
Ines  of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive 
unle.>:s  substantially  contrary  to  the  weight 
of  the  evidence 

•\3i  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Conimlssloner  or  to 
set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
\ipor.  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
in  title  28.  United  States  Code,  section 
1254. 

**rTn..izATioN  or  othek  acxnchs 

"Sec.  18  In  admantsterinp  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  the  Commissioner  Is  authorized 
to   utilize   xhf   services   and    facilities   of   any 
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agency  of  the  federal  Government,  In  ac- 
cordance with  agreementa  between  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
the  head  thereof.  Payment  for  such  service* 
and  facilities  shall  be  made  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  aa  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Secretarv  and  the  head  of  the 
agency  concerned. 

'■delegation      of     commissioner's      rCNCTIONS 

Sec.  19.  The  Comnu.ssMner  is  authorized 
to  delegate  any  of  his  functions  under  ihi.s 
Act,  except  the  malcing  of  regulations,  to  any 
offlcer  or  employee  of  :he  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. 

"appbop«iation    roR    .m>ministration- 

"3ec  20  There  are  h«^r»'bv  authon/ed  to 
be  appropriated  for  each  flscal  year  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  administration 
of  this  Act. 

"Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read  'A  bill  to 
authorize  a  five  year  program  of  assista.ice  to 
school  dUtrlcta  in  paying  the  principal  and 
interest  on  loans  for  roustructlon  of  ur- 
gently needed  elementary  or  .secondary  pub- 
lic school  facilities   and  for  other  purpo^ies  '  " 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  Piesident.  on  the 
question  of  agreeing  lo  this  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  sub.'^titute.  I  ;isk  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufllcient  second  ^ 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr  President,  throut4h- 
out  the  Senate's  consideration  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  which  now  is  concluding,  my 
votes  have  been  cast  in  the  hopK*  that  the 
Senate  would  pass  a  bill  which  would 
have  a  chance  of  becoming  law 

I  am  interested  in  legislation  which 
will  help  the  schoolchildlren  of  the  Na- 
tion and  will  contribute  to  elevation  of 
the  standarxis  of  education  throuehout 
the  Nation. 

It  seems  that  some  of  our  friends 
across  the  aisle  have  been  determined, 
instead,  to  create  a  campaign  issue  and 
send  to  the  President  a  bill  which  he  will 
feel  compelled  to  veto. 

The  administration,  thi-ough  our  mi- 
nority leader,  has  tonight  presented  to 
the  Crai^ess  a  school-construction  bill 
which  I  regard  as  a  reasonable  start :  and 
I  shall  vote  for  it.  althouRh  I  felt  that 
the  Cooper-Javits  substitute,  which  I 
supported,  represented  an  improvement, 
and  very  likely  would  have  been  accept- 
able to  the  President. 

I  have  been  constrained  to  vote  a;4ainst 
amendments  which  would  have  broad- 
ened Senate  bill  8.  the  committee's  $1 
billicMi  school-constriiction  bill,  to  make 
provision  for  Federal  aid  for  teachei-s' 
salaries,  not  because  I  believe  the  teach- 
ers of  the  country  are  adequately  paid 
in  most  communities,  nor  that  they 
enjoy  the  status  and  the  respect  they 
should  enjoy  in  their  professional  capac- 
ity. I  would  cite  a  comparison  of  the 
situation  of  our  teachers  with  the  situa- 
tion of  the  teachers  in  the  countries  of 
E^irope,  where  there  is  far  g^reater  re- 
spect for  the  learned  and  for  learning 
I  think  the  lack  of  that  respect  or  the 
inadequate  amount  of  that  respect  in 
this  country  is  one  of  the  great  deter- 
rents to  otir  educational  system 

Mr.  President,  I  voted  against  tliose 
amendments  because  of  my  conviction 
that  their  inclusion  in  the  bill  would  be 
inappropriate  and  wotild  invite  a  veto, 
and  thus  would  delay  the  day  when  a 


fair  and  equitable  division  of  the  costs 
of  {"ducation  as  between  the  Federal 
Gov'jrmnent.  the  States,  and  the  local 
governments  would  be  achieved. 

Piaally.  Mr.  President.  I  state  my  con- 
victiDn  that  mere  dollars,  whether  pro- 
videil  by  the  Federal  Government  or  by 
the  States  or  by  the  localities,  will  not 
be  enough  to  raise  the  standards  of  edu- 
caticn  to  the  levels  demanded  by  thf 
comi>etition  which  we  face  to<lay  fiom 
the  'kiviet  Union  and  other.s 

The  Soviet  Union  has  developed  lii^h 
stanlard.s  in  its  pnmarv  and  its  second- 
ary .schools,  and  their  curriculum  l^ 
closely  prescribed  and  touijhly  prescribed 
in  o 'dor  to  fit  the  needs  of  that  nation 
and  the  capabilities  of  the  minds  of  the 
stud:"nts.  No  time  is  wasted  with  the 
so-CiUed  life  adjustment  courses  which 
we  see  used  in  our  country  so  frequently 
and  in  .such  great  volume  in  ti.**  second- 
ary schools  The  Soviets  weed  dead  wood 
out  if  thfir  school  system  as  rapidly  Rs 
they  discover  it.  and  thfv  discover  it 
very  rapidly.  The  standa-d  of  the  more 
capable  students  is  the  standard  which 
is  a-ed,  they  do  not  bring  the  stud'^nts 
dow  \  to  the  level  of  the  least  coini)e- 
tent  Insiead.  thev  set  their  slights  on 
the  level  {X)xS.siblf"  of  achievement  by 
tho'-e  who  are  the  most  competent,  and 
encf»ura?e  excellence  in  all  departments 
of  learning  Thi.s  i.s  .something  we 
should  do  and  take  nolo  of.  because  if  we 
do  not.  as  sure  as  heaven,  tliey  will  pa.s.s 
iLs  in  the  field  of  education  This  is  one 
of  .he  rea.sons  why  we  are  in  erave 
danger  of  being  pas.sed  in  other  field'; 
as  the  Soviet  Union   advance.s. 

If  standards  in  the  .schools  are  not  met 
in  Pu.ssia.  students  are  dropped  and  have 
to  ^o  to  work  in  some  u.seful  occupa- 
tion 

S;nce  sputnik.  I  have  sat  in  hearings  of 
the  .^rmed  Services  Committees  and  al- 
lied committees,  such  as  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Preparedness,  and  I  have 
hea:d  experts  with  the  veiy  best  minds 
in  our  country  come  before  the^se  cr.m- 
mit;ees  and  emphasize  the  deficits  in  the 
qua  ity  of  our  education  and  in  disci- 
pline Our  children  seem  to  be  more 
interested  in  getting  drivers'  licenses 
th£Li  m  receiving  diplomas  Sports  cars 
and  hotrods"  divert  them  too  much 
Thii  lack  of  discipline  in  our  schools  is 
to  a  very  large  extent  reflected  in  the 
high  de«rree  of  .luvenile  delinquencv  tl^at 
we  see  in  this  country  today,  which  i^ 
one  of  the  extra  heavy  burdens  we  have 
to  t'Car  in  our  social  and  economic  life 
I  am  afraid  this  bill  wh'^n  we  g'-t 
thrC'Ugh  with  it  will  be  too  biy  I  think 
it  i.«  too  bi!4  already.  I  am  afraid  Uie 
Sen.ite  has  become  so  intrigued  with 
outer  space  that  we  do  not  keep  our  feet 
on  the  around  on  fundamental  matters 
like  education 

Mv  friend,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Krnturky  !  Mr.  Cooper  i.  intro<luced 
a  bill  la.it  year,  on  Septemt)er  15.  which 
was  designed  to  help  rai.se  standards  of 
edU'.-ation  in  this  country.  The  bill 
call  'd  for  the  establishment  of  a  council, 
to  h-"  appointed  by  the  President,  for  the 
purxxse  of  assisting  in  efforts  to  improve 
the  quality  of  education,  and  be  avail- 
able for  con.sultation  with  Governor.-,. 
th*-  chi'-f  officials  of  State  or  local  edu- 


cational agencies,  and  the  heads  of  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education."  The 
purpose  of  the  council  was  to  consider 
means  of  raising  the  standards  of 
scholarship  expected  of  students  '  in  the 
sch(K)Ls 

Mr  COOPER  Mr  President  will  the 
.Senator  yield '' 

Mr  BUSH  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  In 
a  moment 

Mr  President.  If  we  were  debating  a 
bill  of  this  kind  tonight,  which  was  de- 
signed to  raise  the  standards  of  educa- 
tion in  our  primary  and  secondary 
schools,  we  would  be  doing  .somethiny 
far  more  u.se(ui  than  building  up  a  ^reat 
big  bill,  so  big  It  IS  sure  to  bf  vetoed,  .so 
big  that  I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  will 
pass  it  over  the  Pre.sidenfs  veto 

My  plea  is.  Mr  President  before  we 
fini.sh.  we  should  try  to  come  to  grip.«~ 
in  some  way  with  the  fundamental  trou- 
ble with  education  in  our  primary  and 
secondary  schools,  and  raise  the  quality 
of  education  and  di-scipiine  .so  we  can 
turn  out  better  qualified  citizens  This 
need  has  been  pointed  up  since  the  de- 
velopment of  sputnik  a  few  years  avo 
We  have  been  advi.sed  by  experts  in  edu- 
cation, wise  men  whom  we  respect,  that 
this  is  one  of  the  major  defects  in  our 
education  todav  I  do  not  feel  we  are 
doing  much  about  it. 

I  cxingratulate  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky for  having  had  the  foresight  to  in- 
troduce a  bill  dealing  with  this  very  im- 
portant deficit  in  JMJucalion  I  urged 
him  to  offer  liie  text  of  hi.s  bill  to  the 
pending  amendment  toninht.  but  he 
thought  he  had  better  not  do  .so 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr  CO<')PER  Mi  President  I  thank 
the  distin^uisiied  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut !  Mr.  Bush'  for  caUuT.g  atten- 
tion to  a  bill  I  introduced  last  Septem- 
ber. .Senate  bill  2727  I  will  ask  at  the 
conclu.sion  of  the  remarks  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  RrroKD  with  the  hope  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  study  it,  and  par- 
ticularly that  my  qood  fnend.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  I  Mr  Hill  '.  will  have 
his  committee  hold  hearings  on  it 

The  bill  which  we  aie  debating,  if  en- 
acted into  law.  will  provide  funds  for 
.srhCK)!  consti-uction  and  teachers'  sal- 
aries It  IS  hoped  that  eventually  it 
will  rai.se  the  quality  of  education  Yet 
few  steijs  have  been  taken  towaixl  Im- 
mediately raising  Uie  quality  of  edu- 
cation in  this  country 

I  realize  that  standaids  choice  of  cur- 
riculum, and  so  forth  are  functions  of 
local  school  boards  State  universities 
and  private  universities  A  numljer  of 
rommission.s  hav^'  been  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  there  have  been  numer- 
ous private  commissions  which  in  the 
past  2  years  have  made  studies  and 
recommendatioi^  reuardmg  means  l<> 
rai.se  the  quality  of  education  in  our 
country  But  after  they  file  their  re- 
ports, no  one  hears  anything  more  about 
them.  I  introduced  S  2727  liv,st  year,  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
referred,  providing  for  the  appointment 
by  the  President  of  12  eminent  educatois 
whose  function  it  would  be  to  consult 
with  Governors,  the  chiet  education  offi- 


cers of  State*.  State  educational  boards, 
universities  in  the  States,  about  means  of 
raising  the  qua  ity  and  standards  of  edu- 
cation in  elenentary,  secondary,  and 
high  schools,  ind  even  :n  State  uni- 
versities 

My  bill  seems  to  be  very  .simple  and 
It  does  not  cal  for  a  laree  expenditure 
of  money.  Perhaps  for  that  rea-son  it 
has  not  been  nc  ted 

If  the  Presic  ent  would  appoint  men 
like  Dr  Conant  Dr  Killian.  and  others 
of  that  character  to  such  a  Commission 
they  would  be  able  to  u.se  the  studies  that 
have  been  made,  and  in  talks  with  State 
educational  officers,  prc-^ident-s  of  univer- 
sities, and  Go'ernors  about  curricula. 
standards,  quEllfications  for  entering 
universities,  the  maintenance  of  scho- 
lastic standarc:s.  n.«?sist  in  developing 
higher  standards  of  ed-ication  in  our 
country.  'We  want  to  maintain  our  ojon 
system  of  ediict  tion.  but  it  must  raise  its 
standards  and  provide  quality,  if  the 
young  men  an1  women  of  our  Nation 
are  to  be  truly  educated 

I  hope  the  bill  I  have  introduced.  S. 
2727.  will  be  '-•  ven  early  consideration. 
Again  I  thank  my  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  for  his  inter- 
est, and  for  bringing  attention,  it  seems 
almost  for  the  first  time  in  this  debate. 
to  the  nece.s.sjty  of  imtvroving  the  quality 
of  education  m  tlie  United  States. 

Mr  BUSH  I  am  very  glad  to  hear 
the  Stnatx^)r  .'^peak  on  this  subject.  I 
point  out  that  the  purpose  of  the  council 
which  his  bill  'vnuld  e.-^tablish  made  up 
of  distinguished  Americans,  would  be  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  in  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  education,  be  avail- 
able for  consultation  with  Governors. 
the  chief  oflRcial.":  of  State  or  local  educa- 
tional agencies  and  the  heads  of  inslitu- 
tioris  of  hiehei  education,  on  means  of 
improving  the  quality  and  content  of 
curriculum?,  nith  emphasis  on  the 
sciences,  languages  and  the  humanities, 
means  of  rai.sirg  the  stand:irds  of  schol- 
arship expectfl  of  --tudents.  means  of 
ImprovinK  the  qiality  of  teachmt:  and 
other  means  o:  lais.ng  levels  of  educa- 
tional RchlevcTTient 

Mr  Pvsiriert  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  c  )pv  of  Senate  bill  2727 
vkhich  was  introdacrd  bv  the  Senatoi 
Iroir.  Kentuck'  !  Mr  CtviPEB  on  Srp- 
temb<'r  15  IQf)!*.  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Recofp 

There  beme  no  obuttion  the  bill  'S. 
2727 >  was  ordered  to  b*;  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  folh.ws: 

Br  If  cinrfed  by  thr  Srnatr  and  Houat 
of  Kf  present  at  i\rs  of  thr  Vnitrd  Statra  of 
Americn  in  Cot  grrs^  e*frmblfci  That  tills 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  .^dvlsory  Council  on 
EducaUon  Act  of  19:9  ' 

DCCXAa^TION   OF  rlNDINCi  AND  FfRPasE 

Srr  2  The  Congress  declares  that  develop- 
ments In  technology  and  science  have  made 
It  clear  that  t.'ie  security  as  well  as  the 
strength  of  the  e'X)nomy  and  the  happlnesf;  if 
the  Nation  deper.ds  upon  the  eouc«tlon  of  its 
citizens. 

The  Congress  recognizes  that  education 
mu.n  keep  pnce  Aith  the  needs  of  the  future 

The  Congress  Inds  that  public  and  private 
studies  since  World  War  U  have  establl.ihed 
the  Increasingly  urgent  need  for  Improving 
the  quality  of  education  In  the  United  States. 
Thea«  studies  have  shown  that  greater 
emphasis   should    be    placed   on    the    quaiity 


and  content  of  the  curriculum,  on  higher 
standards  of  sctujlarship,  and  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  teaching. 

The  Cor^-rrss  reafSmie  tlie  principle  th.-it 
the  .SuiieB  a:.d  local  con:n-.unltles  have  the 
prln-.ary  rewpcn.Klbtllty  f  -r  public  edxicatlon. 
It  Is  oonslstf-r.t  with  this  principle  to  provide 
means  U't  the  States  to  draw  upon  the  ex- 
l.)enence  and  abilities  of  a  disiinguL&hed  body 
(if  educational  authorities,  and  to  pro\;ae 
for  the  exchange  of  Information  toward  Irr.- 
pro%'lng  the  quality  of  education  In  the 
United  States 

Therefore,  it  is  the  purp>ose  of  this  Act  to 
establish  a  Presldeiitlal  Advisory  Council  on 
Education. 

AMrNDMENT  OF  ACT  OT  JULY   26,   1954 

Sbc  3.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation", approved  July  26,  1954  i68  Stat.  &33  t , 
Is  amended  to  read  as  foUowE ; 

"That,  in  order  to  (1 1  provide  an  advisory 
Uxly  which  will  be  available  for  consultation 
on  means  of  Improving  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation, and  (2i  secure  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States  the  advice  of  a  group  of 
distingtilshed  educators  and  citizens  on 
means  of  Improving  the  quality  of  education 
in  the  United  States,  there  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished in  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  an  Advisory  Council  on 
Education  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Council') . 

"Sec.  2  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of 
twelve  members  appointed  by  the  President, 
wltli  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
from  among  lndi\)duals  wlio  a^e  not  other- 
wise In  office  under  or  m  the  employ  of  the 
Federal  Go\'ernment,  a  majon'y  of  whom 
shall  be  leaders  In  the  fields  of  education  and 
science.  The  President  shall  designate  the 
chairman  from  among  such  mombers  Each 
member  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  except  that  ( 1  i  any  member  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  Ui  the  expi- 
ration of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
remainder  of  such  term,  and  (2)  thp  terms 
of  members  first  taking  offlc«  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Education  Act  of  1959  shall  expire  as  fol- 
lows: Three  shall  expire  with  the  close  of 
Uie  first  calendar  year  » hich  begins  after 
such  date  of  enactment,  three  shall  expire 
w.th  the  cioee  of  the  second  such  calendar 
year,  three  shall  expire  wltli  the  close  of 
the  third  such  calendar  year,  and  three  shall 
expire  with  the  close  of  the  fourth  such 
calender  year,  as  designated  by  the  President 
at  the  time  of  8pp<ilntment  The  Secretary 
'  Health  Education,  and  WrlfHre  shall  t>e  a 
iii>-int>er  of  the  Council  by  virtue  of  his  office 

•SBC.  3.   The  Council  .sh.-*!!  -- 

"ill  For  the  p»ir|>o»e  of  Hssi6t4i.kg  in  elVirts 
:.)  improve  the  qUiUlty  of  education.  I-k- 
.4\ttllable  (or  consultation  w'.t.'i  Goxrrnors 
the  chief  oflBclals  of  State  or  locn!  edu-f\- 
tlonal  a^reiries  .%nd  the  heads  of  InsmutJons 
of  higher  education,  on — 

"(A  I  :i.'  .;  v.:  improving  U.e  quRlliy  and 
eontent  '  •  .mcxilvims,  with  eniphas-s  on 
the  sciences,  iangtiages.  and  the  humanities, 

"(B»  means  of  raising  the  Kt*nd.->rds  of 
scholarship    expected   of   students. 

•■(C)  means  of  improving  the  quality  of 
teaching,  and 

*"(D)  other  means  of  rnlslng  levels  of  edu- 
cational achievement:   and 

"(2p  from  time  to  time,  recom.mend  t^ ^  the 
President  the  initiation  of  studies  of  na- 
tional concern  In  the  field  of  education  and 
shall  propoee  to  the  President  appropriate 
action  indicated  by  such  studies,   and 

■■(3)  transmit  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  annually  a  report  of  Its  actlviiies 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  any 
such  action  Uken  with  respect  to  any  of  the 
Council's  recommendations  under  such 
provlBions 

"Sic.  4.  (a)  The  Cotmcll  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 


Education,  and  Welfare,  or  the  Chairman, 
but  not  less  often  than  three  times  each 
calendar  year 

"(bi  The  Cjur.cU  may  appoint,  without 
re^-urd  to  the  civil  service  laws,  consultaiiis 
and  yuch  other  personnel  as  may  be  r.eceE- 
sary  to  carry  out  \u  duties  under  the  provi- 
sions of   this  Act 

Sec  6  Members  of  the  Counci;  app..inted 
as  such  by  the  President  shall  receive  no 
coiopcnsation  for  their  services,  but  whUe 
awriv  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  while  attending  conferences  or 
meeiii.gs  of  the  Council,  they  may  be  al- 
lowed t.Tivel  expenses,  includme  per  diem  In 
l»eu  of  subsistence,  as  autlionzed  by  law  for 
persons  la  the  Ooveriiment  service  empioyed 
intermittenilv . 

■  Seo  6  There  are  autl:  ^r.zed  U  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessiiry 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

^!r  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
aik  unanimous  coi^isent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  prior  to  the  vote  a  state- 
ment by  the  late  Senator  Taft  on  the 
Federal  aid  to  education  bill.  This 
state  mtnt  was  made  on  March  24.  1948. 
and  is  to  bt  found  in  the  Congressional 
RrcoKD.  volume  94.  part  3.  page  3348. 

I  do  not  believe  the  recx)rd  on  th.s  very 
important  legislation  would  be  complete 
without  includinK  the  statement  by  Sen- 
ator Taft. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reccrp.  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Sen.itor  Taft 
Mr  President.  I  do  not  think  I  can  exag- 
gerate tne  necessity  of  education.  Primary 
educuiK'U  lie?  at  the  basis  of  all  forms  of 
republican  government.  A  government  de- 
pending on  the  m:-.king  of  decisions  by  the 
jx-ople  and  dfpn.ding  on  their  Intel; igenre 
can  exist  only  If  the  people  have  some  ability 
to  underst.'tiid  the  nrr  blems  of  p  verr.ment 
which  are  preseiited  to  them.  Unless  there 
is  a  satiiilactory  educational  basis,  there  ca;.- 
not  possibly  be  hope  for  success  in  aray  demo- 
cratic fcrm  of  gt'Virr.nier.t  where  t.he  pec'ple 
are  expected  to  n.i!e  and  to  decide  tiie  ques- 
tions which  are  jilaced  before  them 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  problem  confronting  us  and  the  real 
objection  to  this  bill  the  point  which 
troubled  me  and  troubled  others,  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  question  of  what  educa- 
tional functicn  t.he  Federal  Government  has. 
and  why  the  Federal  Government  is  asked  to 
;  ;.riicipate  in  education.  I  quite  agree  that 
the  primary  obligation  lo  educate  children  is 
In  the  States  and  kx^  communlttee.  Under 
our  constitutional  form  of  government,  they 
have  the  primary  obligation.  I  think  the 
Federal  obligation  is  a  Becondar>-  one.  It  is 
one  to  back  up  the  States,  If  1  may  use  that 
expression,  where  it  is  necessary  to  back  up 
the  States  The  difflrulty  with  our  tax  sys- 
tem is  thJit  the  States  have  limited  powers 
of  t.'^xation.  and  that,  particularly  m  the 
poorer  States  they  have  very  limited  sources 
of  taxp.t .oil 

Today  the  States  are  exercising  every  power 
they  can  exercise  They  have  sales  uaes. 
they  have  every  form  of  tax  they  can  think 
(if  They  are  digging  Into  all  kinds  of 
sources  of  taxation  and  stUl  the  States  tooay 
are  raising  about  t!2  bllUon.  while  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  raising  $45  billion.  That 
is  becau.se.  very  simply,  a  State  has  no  access 
to  tlie  principal  sources  of  taxation.  The 
States  car.not  successfully  lmpc->se  a  j>ersonal- 
Income  tax  of  any  considerable  amount. 
They  cannot  successfully  lm;xise  a  corpora- 
tion' tax  of  ai.y  con.'^iderable  amount  1 
served  in  tlie  State  Legislature  of  Ohio,  and 
the  moment  v.e  got  our  Income  tax  a  little 
higher  than  the  surrounding  States,  all  the 
w.  althy  people  moved  to  other  States.    There 
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U  competition  for  weaJth  It  i*  possible  for 
States  to  get  up  to  somewhere  around  5  per- 
cent of  income  perhaps,  and  that  Is  about 
as  hlgb  &B  It  Is  possible  to  go  If  the  State  is 
to  ke«M  Its  citizens.  In  the  same  field.  In 
relation  to  ccwporatlonfi .  the  moment  taxes 
on  corporations  In  Ohio  became  higher  than 
the  taxes  In  Pennsylvaniii  every  new  steel 
plant  was  built  In  Pennsylvania  instead  of 
being  built  In  Ohio.  I  think  the  actual  re- 
sult shows  very  clearly  that  the  States  do 
not  have  access  to  those  particular  sources  of 
taxation.  That  applies  to  all  States,  but.  of 
course.  It  applies  pcuticularly  to  States  which 
are  far  below  the  average  level  where,  even  If 
they  could  tap  the  sources  within  the  State. 
they  would  be  very  inadequate  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  necesKHry  that  the  State 
act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  I  a^k 
that  when  the  quorum  call  is  withdrawn 
we  proceed  to  a  vote  on  the  Dirk.sen 
substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  ihere 
objecticMl?  The  Chair  hears  nonp  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  th.e  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  M:  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  ihf" 
substitute  amendment  ofTered  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  !  Mr  Dtrk.se.v  for 
himself  and  other  Senatoi  s  Under  the 
unanimous-con.sent  aKreement  no  debate 
is  in  order.  The  yeas  and  navs  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  rail  the 
roU. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  announce  that 
the  Senators  from  New  Mexico  ^Mr  .A.n- 
DERSON  and  Mr.  CHAvrz ' ,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  Mr  Kf.nnlly  , ,  the 
Senator  from  Minne.'^ota  )  Mr  Mc- 
CarthtI,  the  Senator.>  from  Wvominii 
I  Mr.  McOee  and  Mr  OMAHONrv  the 
Senator  from  Montana  Mr.  Mt^rray'. 
and  the  Senator  from  Mis.sou;:  Mr 
Symington  1  are  ab.seru  on  offirial 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Seiiator 
from  Mississippi  Mr  Evstl.a.nd  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  iMr  NeubergerJ 
are  absent  becau.se  of  illne.s.s 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  'Mr  SwrnERsi  is  absent 
on  official  busine.->s  atiendiU..;  the  Latin 
American  Trade  Conffrence  as  chair- 
man of  the  Latin  .^menckin  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Intersiaie  and  F'^r^'iun 
Commerce  Committee 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana !Mr.  MuRR.AY ,  Ls  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  Mr.  Allott 
If  present  and  votuiK.  the  Senator  from 
Montana  would  vote  '  nay  '  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  vot^^    yea 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senators  from  New 
Mexico  iMr.  Ander.son  and  Mr.  Chavez 
the  Senator  from  Mi.s.si.ss:ppi  iMr  East- 
LA.vDi.  the  Senator  from  Ma.'vsaci.'.i.-ett.s 
iMr  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  McCarthy  ,  tiie  Senators 
from  Wyoming  I  Mr  McGf t  and  Mr. 
0'M^ HONEY  1,  the  Setiotor  from  OroEon 


[Mr.  NtTJBE«OEii  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  SmathxhsI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  LMr.  STMiNOTOif]  would 
eaca  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr  Allott)  is 
absent  on  oCQcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  'Mr  Cape- 
hart  I  Ls  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  IMr 
Wiley  '  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  iMr 
Allott  !  i.s  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Montana  Mr  Murray!  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  would 
vote  yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana \nould  vote  "nay  ' 

The  re.sult  wa.s  announced — yea.s  25. 
nay.s  61   .i.--  follow^: 

YEAS — 25 


B^-all 

f'lr-...-, 

Morton 

Bennett 

Dtrfc-.*':' 

ProTity 

Br.d^e.-s 

Dwi.rshiiK 

Saltonstall 

Br':nsfLi;»- 

<  r  o  1 11  Wci  •  e  r 

Schoeppel 

Bu«fi 

Hi.  ;<'■:..  Hjper 

Scott 

BuMt-r 

H.'  ;.sk.^ 

Williams.  Del 

Carl.son 

Keatini; 

Yoring   N   Dak 

Case,  N  J 

Kirhel 

Cofton 

L.HllSOliP 

NAYS     61 

.-Micen 

Grvienlng 

Martin 

Bartlett 

Har' 

Monroner 

Blrtle 

H.i.-.Kf 

Morse 

Bvrfl,  V,» 

HavcIpu 

M.  >-^.s 

Byrd    W    V.« 

H'-nnlngs 

M'lndt 

Cai:  lion 

HU! 

Md.sicle 

Ciirroll 

Hi)ilrt;<<! 

f'it.->u>re 

Ca.-.*'   S    Dak 

Humphrey 

f^roxnure 

Chi'-T'  h 

Jackson 

Raiidoijih 

CUirs 

Javlts 

RnbertKon 

Crx.'P'T 

Johnson    Tex 

Rvi.s»»eU 

I>xl(! 

Johnston.  8  C 

Smith 

IXi<ii,-l,i.K 

.Jordan 

Sparkman 

Eli.-iKl.r 

K-ftuver 

St«-nui.^ 

%l\-j.'.-- 

Knrr 

Taim<id  j.^ 

Erv.!, 

'  .!!.<     H.-lW.Ml 

Thurmiii.d 

roi.- 

l^.I.:^       I-. 

Wlin,im.-i    N  J 

Fr»-rtr 

Mrfl^Ua:; 

Y.»rb<)roni;h 

Fnlbrit;!!: 

MrNamarH 

Toung   Ohio 

Gore 

.VIfi.;mi.s<ii. 

Green 

M.i:'sflpltl 

NOT  vonN'-.  - 

-14 

A'.;(.tt 

K.-::i',edv 

O'Mahoner 

Anflf-rson 

M.-rarrhy 

Smathers 

Caf>*hHr' 

Mifif^ 

Syminirton 

Cii.ive/ 

M '  1  rr  it  \ 

Wiley 

E.(.s"Jarifi 

N.-Mborti'T 

So  the  amendment  ofTered  by  Mr 
DiRKsF  N,  for  himself  and  other  .Senators. 
was  :-e'frt<^Ki 

Mr  MANSFIELD  .Mr  President  I 
mo,"  ro  !>  ^on.■^lder  the  vote  by  which  the 
Dirk-en  sub-Utute  was  rejected 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Pre.si- 
denl.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  i-econsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


LEGISL.MIVE   F'ROORAM 

Mr  .JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, the  pohcv  committee  ha.s  cleared 
several  bills  which  I  have  previously  an- 
nounced, such  as  the  coal  mine  safety 
bill  and  other  measures.  There  are  on 
the  calendar  a  number  of  re.sohilions  re- 
poi  ted  from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administ!  auoii.  providuii^  for  inve.>tiKa- 
tion.s  I  anticipate  no  yea-and-nay  votes 
on  tho.se  re.solutions.  but  I  cannot  a.^^-surc 
anv  Member  that  there  will  not  b*-  a  yea- 
and-uay  vote 

It  IS  expected  that  those  resolutions 
will  be  considered  on  .Monday.  They  will 
be  followed  by  other  measuies  which 
have   been  cleared   by   the   lohoy   com- 


mittee I  do  not  anticipate  any  seriou.s 
controversy  over  tlie  bills  winch  will  Lx- 
called  up  next  we<*k  I  would  not  say 
that  only  minor  bill.s  will  be  considered, 
because  each  .Member  thinks  his  meas- 
ure IS  a  major  bill  but  I  do  not  thmk 
there  will  be  any  serious  differences  over 
tire  propo,sed  ieKisiation  to  Oe  considered 
the  early  part  of  next  week.  There  may 
be  some  ob'ertions  to  certain  of  the  in- 
vesiuation  re.solutions  reported  by  tiie 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
but  I  am  informed  by  those  who  will 
make  the  record  tiiat  it  is  not  antici- 
pated that  there  v.\\.  be  any  yea-and- 
nay  voles 

In  vie\A  of  Llie  fact  that  the  Senate 
must  be  in  se.ssion  early  and  late,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  tiiat  it  is  desired  that 
the  Con»<res,s  ,idjouiK  m  July,  I  should 
like  to  infoiiK  .s«-iirtt.i!s  that  I  think  thi.v 
IS  a  ti.Hxl  Lime  fo:  them  to  make  their 
plan.>  Lo  Of  absent  We  have  positively 
agreed  that  there  will  be  no  yea-and- 
nay  votes  from  Wednesday  eveniiiK  until 
the  foUowmji  Monday,  bec*»u.se  of  the 
Lincoln  Birthday  celebrations,  and  while 
I  cannot  Rive  a.ssurances  that  there  will 
be  no  yea-and-nay  votes  on  Monday 
Tue.sday.  or  Wednesday,  I  do  not  antici- 
pate any.  and  I  shall  do  my  b^'st  to  .ve 
that  there  are  none. 


FEDFRAI.     FINANCIAL     ASSISTANCE 
FOR   .SCHOOL  CO.NSTRUCTION 

The  Senate  :  e.sumed  the  con.sideration 
of  the  bill  'S  8  to  autiiorize  an  eniei- 
gency  J-year  program  of  Federal  finan- 
cial a.ssistance  in  school  constructuMi  to 
the  SUtes 

The  PRESIDING  OP^P^ICER  The 
question  is  on  agretnng  u>  the  comiuit- 
tee  amendment,  as  amend«xl 

OC»  miCATXON  A L   STSTr.M    M  l^ST  Kt.Kf  P*t  I  WITH 
NATION*:      NtfDt.       Tf.M    HtR    SAI^aiBH    M  L  ST     B( 

lNc»r.A.-vrD     rtr.in.^i.     i>ntr  .:    i.s  mttu 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr  President,  the 
fundamental  issue  in  education  as  m 
government  today  is  no  le.ss  than  the 
a.sse.s-sment  of  the  basic  values  of  a  demo- 
cratic society.  As  we  enter  the  decade 
of  the  sixties  it  is  essential,  if  the  vital- 
ity of  our  democracy  is  to  t>e  preserveii 
that  our  educational  system  keep  pact 
with  the  demtuids  of  an  ever  more  com- 
plex society  and  the  needs  of  a  rapidly 
growing  population  (nir  concern  is  for 
the  improvement  of  the  overall  educa- 
tional programs  of  the  United  States 
and  Senators  will  vote  in  a  few  minutes 
on  final  passage  of  vital  lemslatiou 

The  kind  of  greatncs-s  tiiat  we  produce 
in  the  years  ahead  will  be  nurtured  by 
the  values  that  we  as  a  .society  chei  t.sh 
and  tran.smit.  in  large  mea.sure,  throut'h 
our  foi-mal  education  system.  If  we  fail 
now,  Mr,  President,  to  supply  the  means 
for  the  best  sy.stem  possible  our  rluldren 
and  tjrandchildren  will  have  lutlr-  cau.se 
to  be  1,'rateful  to  us. 

Before  discussing  the  evidence  that 
substantiates  the  critical  need  for  this 
legislation.  I  would  like  to  addre.ss  my 
comment  to  a  point  which  ha.s  been 
rai.sed  on  more  than  one  occasion  by  lUs 
opponents. 

I  refer  to  the  often-voiced  fear  of  Fed- 
eral control  which  follows  inevitablv  it 
is  .suppo.sed.  upon  Federal  5upi>o!t  to 
education. 
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CONTBOL    AT    LOCAL    LZVXL    OONTINUB) 

We  are  all  av/are  of  the  importance  of 
the  American  <  ustom  of  local  responsi- 
bility and  conirol  of  public  education. 
But  let  us  at  leist  be  clear  in  our  under- 
standing of  the  origin.s  and  the  rea.suiis 
for  this  tradition.  Let  us  not  be  con- 
fu.sed  by  the  ir  vocations  of  the  rhetoric 
of  the  Founding  Fathers,  or  raise  the 
specter  of  an  omnivorous  and  power- 
hungry  Federal  police  state. 

Without  going  into  historical  detail, 
we  can  acknowledge  that  the  practice 
of  local  support  for  public  education  has 
been  one  of  the  fundamental  marks  of 
the  American  system  from  lU  outset. 
But  let  us  alS'D  acknowledge  that  this 
practice  was  not  ba.sed  upon  any  hal- 
lowed principle  of  democratic  idealism 
but.  rather,  on  the  simple  and  under- 
standable resiitance  of  the  cui/Anis  of 
one  communitv  to  paying  taxes  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  another 

The  struggle  for  universal  public  edu- 
cation In  America  was  not  won  over- 
night. The  merchant  and  propertied 
classes  resisted  strongly  the  economic, 
political,  and  .social  ferment  wc  asso- 
ciate with  the  Jacksonian  period,  and 
the  chief  tribute  they  won  from  the 
champions  of  public  education  was  the 
principle  of  local  support  of  the  schools. 
The  principle  was  thus  motivated  by 
self-interest,  at  least  to  a  degree,  as  well 
as  idealism 

But  this  IS  not  to  condemn  it  Within 
the  context  of  an  agrarian  .society,  a  loose 
Federal  structure,  and  the  sectional  jeal- 
ousies and  nvaliies  of  the  individual 
Stales  such  a  point  of  view  is  easily 
undei-standable  But  it  is  important, 
when  we  listen  today  to  the  critics  of 
Federal  aid  to  public  schools  mvoking 
some  suppoM'dly  tune-honored  American 
ti-adition,  to  know  Uiat  Uiat  tradition 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fear  of  Fed- 
eral control. 

rCSERAL    AID    IS    NOT    NrW 

On  the  contrary,  in  Uie  field  of  higher 
education,  the  practice  of  Federal  .sup- 
port is  almost  a.s  old  a.<<  our  tax-sup;)0!  t- 
ed  universities  them.'^elve.'^.  Two  years 
from  now  the  great  lanri-i;!  ant  colleges 
and  universities  of  America  will  cele- 
brate the  centermial  of  the  Morrill  Act 
which  set  aside  Fi-deral  lands  for  the 
support  of  agricultural  and  engmeering 
colleges.  In  1862.  Congress  pas.sed  this 
ejKKrh -making  act  which,  for  the  first 
time,  established  the  policy  of  Federal 
aid,  not  only  to  the  newer  States  but 
to  the  older  ones  as  well. 

In  recent  decades  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  entered  the  field  of  €>du- 
cation  in  a  variety  of  ways — the  public 
schools  built  by  the  WPA  in  the  1930s, 
the  tuition -payment  program  of  the  GI 
bills,  and  the  grants-in-aid  and  the 
underwriting  of  research  programs  at 
many  of  our  college.s  and  universities. 
In  none  of  these  has  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment encroached  upon  the  control 
of  local  authorities. 

The  threat  of  Federal  control  is  a 
myth,  and  the  fear  of  it  is  spim  from 
fantasy  and  a  misreading  of  our  history. 

The  question,  therefore,  is  not  whether 
or  not  we  shall  have  Federal  control, 
but  whether  we  shall  have  Federal  sup- 
port,  and,  il  so,  how  much,   what   di- 


rection will  u  take,  and  how  best  to 
utilize  It  m  a  coherent  manner  to  lift 
our  public  school  sy.stem  to  the  level  that 
a  thriving  democracy  demands  and  one 
that  our  young  people  deserve. 

Today  the  Senate  must  offer  a  .sig- 
nificant contribution  n\  alleviating  two 
of  the  most  critical  problems  in  the 
educational  scene — the  inadequac.\  of 
teachers'  salaries  and  the  shortage  of 
cla.ssroom  space. 

Let  me  refer  first  to  the  long-range 
problem  of  the  shortage  of  classroom 
space.  The  figure  of  132.400,  represent- 
ing our  present  classroom  shortage  as 
given  by  Arthur  Flemming,  this  admin- 
istration's Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  has  been  repeated  so 
frequently  in  recent  discussions  th.at  we 
are  likely  to  overlook  the  more  enduring 
features  of  our  problem. 

SCHOOL  rOFl'LATlON   HAS   BAPID   GROWTH 

For  example,  from  1870  to  1955  our 
population  grew  from  40  million  to  165 
million.  During  this  same  period,  while 
our  general  population  increased  4  times. 
our  public  school  population  increased 
approximately  80  times. 

Under  our  pre.sent  rate  of  population 
development  the  bulge  of  the  future  will 
press  even  more  heavily  on  our  already 
burdened  facilities  The  elementaiy 
.school  enix>llment  of  30  million  in  1958 
will  rise  to  over  35  million  by  1965  By 
1969  our  high  schools  will  be  floi-Kied 
with  50  to  70  percent  more  studenus  than 
they  can  now  handle.  By  1975  oui  col- 
leges and  universities  will  face  a  dou- 
bling and.  in  some  ca.ses  a  tnplimz  of 
enrollment.  Now  these  are  only  the 
bare  bones  of  statistics  that  comprise 
one  aspect  of  the  problem  There  are 
others. 

FVir  one  there  is  the  problem  boin  of 
the  mobility  of  our  .society.  We  are  a 
people  on  the  go;  35  million  of  us 
change  our  addres.ses  every  year,  and 
there  are  long-tmn  currents  of  move- 
ment to  the  north  and  west.  Thus,  the 
effects  of  education  offered  in  a  piven 
school  may  be  registered  in  a  State  far 
removed  from  where  the  education  wa,<; 
acquired.  For  instance,  1950  U  S  ccn.'^us 
figures  show  that  some  632  000  native- 
born  West  Virginians  are  now  living  in 
other  States. 

The  quality  of  education  in  the  United 
States  Is  therefore  a  national  issue 
rather  than  a  merely  local  one.  And  yet 
it  Ls  the  only  national  problem  that  v.e 
have  not  attempted  to  .solve  on  a  na- 
tional basis. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  a  consideration  of 
the  shortage  and  recruitment  of  teach- 
ers. It  is  authoritatively  estimated  that 
in  order  to  maintain  the  pre.sent  student- 
teacher  ratio  i>etween  one-third  and  one- 
half  of  all  4-year  college  graduates 
would  have  to  enter  schoolteachii.c  in 
the  next  decade.  Since  only  one  out  of 
five  college  graduates  customarily  enteis 
schoolteachinp.  one  can  appreciate  the 
mafinitude  of  the  problem  involved. 

Not  only  is  the  number  of  t^^achers  in- 
adequate but  the  preparation  of  many  of 
the  present  teachers  is  in  need  of  un- 
provement.  According  to  the  National 
Education  Association.  29  percent  of  our 
elementary  schoolteachers  do  not  hold 
A  B   degrees,  and  more  than  21  percent 


of  all  public  schoolteachers  have  less 
than  4  years  of  collope.  A  simil.tr  con- 
dition prevails,  according  to  the  NEA  at 
the  college  and  university  level,  with  the 
holders  of  doctor's  degrees  among  full- 
time  teachers  havinp  decrea.'-(?d  by  25 
percent  since  1953-54. 

TE\CHI;R    SALABIfc^    ARE    TOO   LOW 

The  reasons  are  apparent.  Busine.ss. 
industry,  and  government  are  outbidding 
the  teachini:  profe.s.sion  for  the  talents 
of  maiiy  of  its  be.^t  qualified  and  most 
able  men  and  women.  Nor  is  it  small 
wonder  when  one  observes  that  the  aver- 
age income  of  teachers  is  far  below  that 
of  most  other  professional  persons 
Graduates  m  teaching  could  expect  an 
average  .starting  salary  of  $3,650  in  1958. 
Average  beginning,  salaries  paid  college 
graduates — both  men  and  women — m  all 
fields  was  $4  758    over  $1,000  more. 

The  nece.ssiiy  of  many  of  our  teachers 
to  have  part-time  supplemenury  jobs  is, 
to  put  :t  m  its  mildest  terms,  inconsistent 
with  the  responsibility  that  a  democratic 
society  has  placed  upon  them  Our 
teachers'  saianes  can  and  must  be  raised 
immediately  and  substantially  if  we  are 
to  attract  able  young  men  and  women 
and  retain  those  we  have.  Studies  made 
by  the  NEA  conclude  that  teachers' 
salaries  should  be  at  least  60  percent 
above  the  present  average  level  "to  meet 
any  reasonable  estimate  of  a  professional 
level  of  compensation."  And  Dr.  Arthur 
Flemming.  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  said  recently  that  a 
100  percent  increase  in  teachers'  salaries 
within  the  next  5  or  10  years  was  "a 
reasonable  national  goal." 

According  to  the  Rockefeller  report,  we 
spent  m  1955  a  total  of  just  lu^der  $14 
billion  for  public  and  private  education 
at  all  levels,  slightly  less  than  we  spent 
last  year  on  alcohol  and  cosmetics  in 
the  ijmted  States.  Against  a  gross  na- 
tional product  of  $391  billion  for  that 
year,  our  expenditures  for  formal  educa- 
tion amounted  to  3.6  percent.  The  same 
Source  estimates  that  by  1967  the  in- 
crea.sed  demands  that  I  referred  to  ear- 
lier will  require  an  expenditure  of  $30 
billion,  or  5  percent  of  an  e,«timated  gross 
national  product  of  S600  billion. 

Such  a  sharp  rise  m  expenditures  calls 
for  a  determined  departure  from  tradi- 
tional methods  of  school  financing.  His- 
torically. Americans  have  preferred  to 
finance  their  school  at  the  local  and 
.^tate  levels.  But  there  has  already  been 
a  necessai-y  shift  of  responsibility  from 
the  local  to  the  State  levels.  In  1930  un- 
der 17  percent  of  the  cost  was  boiTie  by 
the  State:  in  1957  this  had  more  than 
doubled  to  over  40  percent 

However,  local  and  State  tax  systems 
m  many  in-nances  are  not  adequate  to 
the  task,  partly  because  they  depend  so 
heavily  on  the  real  property  tax.  which 
everywhere  lags  behind  rising  incomes 
and  the  mcreased  cost  of  education,  and 
l)artly  lxM;au.se  local  and  State  govern- 
ments are  reluctant  to  raise  taxes  and 
there'oy  place  their  communities  in  an 
unfavorable  competitive  position  with 
other  Stat-es 

West  Vir-gmia.  for  example,  -with  a  per 
capita  income  m  1957  of  only  $1,480  was 
spending  $218  a  year  for  eveiT  child  in 
school     Fi-om  the  total  State  revenues  of 
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$285,996,653  the  schools  received  over  36 
percent,  leaving  less  than  t'AO-ihirds  of 
every  tax  dollar  for  all  the  other  State 
governmental  services  combined.  Thus, 
if  we  were  to  try  to  match  the  per  capita 
dollar  expenditure  of  such  States  as  New 
York  or  California,  we  would  more  than 
exhaust  our  total  revenue  on  schools 
alone. 

According  to  figures  compiled  by  the 
National  Eklucation  Association,  the  av- 
erage per  pupils  expenditures  among  the 
individual  States  ranges  from  a  hi^h  of 
$535  a  year  to  a  low  of  $164.  with  a 
national  average  of  $340  per  pupil. 

W13T    VI»GIN^.^     BEtOW     .V^TID.MAL     LEVKI. 

This  gross  disparity  in  expenditure 
between  our  richest  and  our  poorest 
States  can  be  rectified  only  with  Fed- 
eral aid.  For,  to  illustrate  again  by 
reference  to  our  o^^ti  State  of  V/p^t  Vir- 
ginia, even  with  proposed  new  tax  levies 
and  a  statewide  reappraisal  of  prop- 
erty, our  school  revenue  per  p\ipil 
would  still  be  more  than  60  percent  be- 
low the  national  avera?e  and  approxi- 
mately $175  below  that  of  New  York 
State. 

Before  I  leave  the  problem  of  fmanr- 
Ing  let  me  clear  up  thp  myth  nf  the 
heavy  cost  of  collectm?  ti;e  Federal  tax 
dollar  in  comparison  v.ith  that  of  th*" 
State  or  local  government  The  rost  of 
collecting  Federal  tax»^s  is  approxi- 
mately 44  cents  per  $100  Tlie  co.'^t  of 
collecting  State  Uxe.<?  gf^nerally  is  $1  per 
$100.  The  cost  of  collecting  and  admin- 
istering local  revenue  has  run  as  high 
as  $5  to  $10  per  $100  according  to  ex- 
perts who  have  studied  the  problem 
You  will  note  that  I  have  omitted  ad- 
ministration of  State  and  Federal  taxe.«, 
whereas  I  have  included  administration 
of  local  taxes.  We  havp  no  figuips  on 
the  costs  of  administration  at  the  Ptate 
level,  but  the  cost  of  administerins  10 
grant  programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment averaged  1  2  percent  of  the 
amounts  distributed.  This  means  that 
the  cost  of  collecting  the  Federal  tax 
dollar  and  the  administration  of  Fed- 
eral grant  programs  totals  aoriut  i  6 
percent. 

Mr.  President  I  reitera*:*".  economic 
Inequities  can  be  redrp.s.-^pd  only  with 
Federal  assistance  Let  us  not  b**  de- 
luded by  the  ideas  of  a  cpntury  apo. 
ideas  which  at  that  time  had  certain 
validity  For  we  are  not  !ona;er  a  loose 
federation  of  quasi-mdependpnt  States 
We  are  a  Nation  of  highly  mobile  peo- 
ple, a  Nation  in  which  the  welfare  of 
one  section  is  inextricably  involved  with 
that  of  all.  And.  as  a  Nition,  we  have 
one  future,  a  future  that  will  in  .sub- 
stantial measure  be  determined  by  the 
degree  of  our  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
strengthening  our  sy-tem  of  public 
education. 

None  of  us  is  .so  naive  as  to  believe 
that  money  alone  will  solve  a  deep 
seated  and  pervasive  cultural  problem 
such  as  this.  But  the  extent  to  which 
we  will  apply  our  financial  res(;urces  is. 
in  part,  a  measure  of  our  purpose  in 
other  respects  as  well.  It  is  not  pncour- 
aging,  therefore,  to  note  that  we  spend 
slightly  more  on  alcohol  and  co.smetics 
and  more  than  twico  as  much  on  adver- 
tising as  we  do  on  educaticin. 


Let  u.^  examine  once  again  our  first 
pnnciples.  At  the  foundation  of  our 
values  IS  the  principle  which  more  than 
any  other  distinguishes  American  cul- 
ture from  the  older  cultures  of  Europe 
and  from  the  new  totalitarian  societies 
That  is  the  extent  to  which  we  are  guided 
by  our  faith  in  the  dignity  and  integrity 
of  the  individual.  This  is  the  faith 
which  states  that  man  should  live  m  the 
light  of  reason,  be  free  to  exercise  his 
own  mora!  choicr,  and  develop  to  the 
fullc.->t  the  latent  possibilitie.>  within 
him. 

QUANTrrv   ^.vD  QL  \LirT  both   essential 

As  this  failh  is  traiislated  into  the 
practical  problems  of  our  school  system 
it  preser.ts  a  double-barreled  challenge, 
the  challrnge  of  maintaining  the  equal- 
ity of  cpi'ortuiiity  for  all  while,  at  the 
same  time,  stressing  tlie  achievement  of 
excellence  for  those  capable  of  it.  The 
challenge  is  to  maintain  both  quantity 
and  q'oality  in  education,  to  expand  the 
or.e  and  improve  the  other. 

Many  people  of  late,  laymen  as  well 
as  professional  educators,  have  p>osed  the 
problem  in  teims  of  a  choice  between 
quantity  and  quality,  a  choice  between 
equality  and  excellence 

We  have  no  choice.  We  must,  if  we 
wo -aI  survive,  have  both. 

We  must  have  a  generally  informed 
ciuzenry  capable  of  making  intelligent 
d'?ci.sions  on  matters  of  the  public  good 
And  we  must  have  the  highly  trained 
specialists  as  well  as  the  men  and  women 
of  broad-gage  learning  that  our  mod- 
ern complex  society  demands.  This  is 
the  chief  problem  in  the  field  of  e<luca- 
tion  before  us.  We  must  have  an  edu- 
cational program  to  match  our  times. 

Mr  President,  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  acted  with  foresight 
in  approving  the  amendments  to  include 
Federal  funds  for  aiding  in  the  increase 
of  teacher  .salaries.  It  is  imiM:)riant  that 
both  .schoc'i  con>truction  aid  and  salary 
assistance  be  embraced  in  thi<  measure 
on  which  we  will  now  voir  It  is  my 
belK'f  that  the  bill,  on  its  recognized 
mf-rirs.  wiU  pas.'^  this  body 

Mr  CANNON  M:"  President,  only 
recently  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion's annual  report  d^plor^d  the  alarm- 
ing dearth  of  trained  teachers,  espfcialiy 
for  secondary  schrxjls.  It  stated  that 
there  has  been,  on  the  whole,  little  ac- 
complished toward  the  pump  requisite 
of  providing  salaries  that  will  enable 
the  teaching  profession  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  other  careers  Other 
sources  have  been  quoted  by  my  col- 
leagues that  substantiate  tliat  statement 
and  serve  to  accentuate  the  sad  plieiit  of 
our  teachers  m  American  society  We 
may  well  feel  the  con.sequpnct  s  m  the 
decade  al^ead  by  our  rpfusal  to  improve 
the  quality  of  those  -a  ho  will  ti^ach  our 
children 

But  we  hiave  n  i-.v  taffore  us  legislation 
wh.cii  will  give  some  as.s:stance  in  the 
construction  of  schools  and  for  teachers' 
salaries.  We  have  heard  many  eloquent 
argumenUs  from  b<')th  sides  of  the  aisle, 
expressing  the  need  for  Fe<i»-ral  assist- 
ance to  construction.  Many  ai^as  are 
fmar.cially  unable  to  provide  acicquaU; 
c:as.«^rooms  lor  cliildren. 


In  the  fall  of  1959.  the  State  of  Nevada 
made  a  factfinding  .survey  n-cardm^  the 
efflciPTicy  and  economy  of  the  public 
.schools  m  mv  Ptate  The  survey  team 
includp<i  m  lt,^  r*x>ommendations  an  in- 
crease of  th"  Uval  mandatory  tax  of  70 
cents  per  $100  of  a.ssps-pd  valuation. 
But  It  is  clear  that  property  vahiation.s  — 
rpflfx-ting  so  little  thp  trtie  national  in- 
come— cannot  offpr  anv  real  solution 
I  he  percentage  population  growth  of 
Nevada  during  the  past  10  years  ha.s  hxi 
the  country  Ttemendous  strid-s  w.rc 
made  in  classroom  constniction  to  krcp 
up  with  that  growth  But  enrollments 
are  continuously  rising  Half  day  .ses- 
sions are  predicted  again  next  year. 
Without  assist4\nce  from  the  Fedora  1 
Government,  it  is  doubtful  that  my  .state 
and  local  tax  capabilities  can  meet  the 
demands.  This  situation  Is  true  of  most 
States  of  the  Union  which  are  .s^^ekm;; 
to  cope  with  increa.«;ing  educational  re- 
quirements and  an  incr-asing  rxipula- 
tion. 

Our  children  are  entitled  to  an  oi)!X)r- 
tunity  for  as  much  education  as  we  can 
afford.  That  means  a  full  education, 
not  a  part-time,  lagging  .school  prot:ram 
They  will  need  Intensive  learning  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  challenging 
years  ahead  of  them. 

Some  persons  worry  about  spendlnir 
their  children's  and  grandchildren's 
money.  They  say  this  should  b"  con- 
demned. What  is  more  condemnable 
is  that  in  our  indifference  we  may  d<  nv 
our  children  and  grandchildren  the  fa- 
cilities which  will  fit  them  to  m.cet  the 
demands  of  their  time.  Our  oprwnents 
are  saying  we  cannot  afford  to  prepare 
them  to  cope  with  the  world  of  to- 
morrow If  we  do  not  train  our  youth 
adequately  now,  we  will  be  sending  them 
unequipped  to  compete  with  the  more 
highly  skilled  youths  of  another  genera- 
tion and  p>erhaps  of  another  country 
Thus  is  the  crime  we  would  be  commit- 
ting by  refusing  to  give  them  every  as- 
sistance pos-slble  now 

I  hope  that  we  will  pass  the  bill  which 
is  now  before  the  Senate.  It  is  not  all 
that  we  desired,  but  it  will  be  of  ureat 
help  to  our  educational  sysu-m  It  has 
taken  a  lon^'  time  for  this  proixt.sed  len- 
Lslation  to  reach  this  stage.  We  should 
not  permit  it  to  die  In  a  welter  of  pro- 
tracted debate.  It  Ls  deeds,  not  woi  ds, 
that  are  now  needed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  Piesident  T  k>k 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage 
of  the  bill 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  wsis 
agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  wa>s  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  1  he  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?     On  this  ques- 
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tion  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  c^ll   the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  procec-ded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the 
junior  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
Symington  I.  If  he  were  present  and 
voting  he  would  vote  "yea"  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  announce  that 
the  Senators  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr  An- 
derson and  Mr,  Chavez  I.  the  Senator 
from  Ma.ssachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy  1,  the 
Senators  from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  McGee 
and  Mr  ©"MahoneyI.  the  Senator  from 
Montana  IMr  Murray  I,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  IMr  Symington]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  I  Mr  Eastland  '  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Neuberger  I  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  IMr.  Smathers)  is  absent 
on  official  business  attending  the  Latin 
American  Trade  Conference  as  chair- 
man of  the  Latin  American  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi I  Mr  Eastland  I  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr. 
O'Mahoney  1.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  would  vote 
"nay."  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senators  from  New  Mex- 
ico IMr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Chavez  I.  the 
Senator  from  Massachu.setts  IMr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr. 
McGee],  the  Senator  from  Montana  IMr. 
Murray],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  IMr. 
Neuberger],  and  Senator  from  Florida 
IMr   Smathers  1  would  each  vote  '  yea  ' 

Mr.  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  Allott]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  IMr.  Capi- 
HARTl  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
IMr   Wiley]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  IMr 
Case]  is  detained  on  official  business.  If 
present  and  voting,  would  vote  "yea  " 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado IMr.  Allott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  IMr  Wiley  I, 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  would  vote  '  yea  " 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  51, 
nays  34,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Bartlett 

Bible 

Byrtl,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carroll 

Case,  8.  Dak. 

Cliurch 

CTark 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Engle 

Ervin 

Pong 

Fu  I  bright 

Oore 


YEAS— 51 

Green 

Omening 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hennlnga 

Hill 

Humphrey 

Jac)ison 

JavltA 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Jordan 

Kefauver 

Kerr 

Kuchel 

Long,  Hawaii 

McCarthy 


McNamara 
Magnuson 
Manxfleld 

Martin 

Monroncy 

Morse 

Moss 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Pastore 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Williams,  N.J. 

Yar borough 

■young,  Ohio 


NAYS— 34 

Beall 

Kllender 

Robertson 

Bennett 

Frear 

Russell 

Bridges 

Goldwater 

Sal  ton*  tail 

Brunsdaie 

Hlckenlooper 

Sohoeppel 

Bush 

Holland 

Srott 

Butler 

Hruska 

Stfiinls 

Byrd,  Va. 

Keating 

7  itlmitduf 

Oirlson 

LauBohe 

TVi-.;rmond 

Cotton 

Long,  La. 

WllUiims.  Del. 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Young.  N   Dak. 

Dlrksen 

Morton 

Dworshak 

Prouty 

NOT  VOTING— 15 

Allott 

Eastland 

Neuberger 

Anderson 

Johnston,  S  C 

O'Mahoney 

Capehart 

Kennedy 

Smathers 

Case.  N.J. 

McGee 

Symington 

Chavez 

Murray 

Wiley 

So  the  bill.  S.  8,  was  passed 

Mr  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  Federal  financial 
assistance  for  school  construction  and 
teachers'  salaries  " 


ORDER     FOR     ADJOURNMENT     TO 
MONDAY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  Monday 
next  at  noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL     FINANCIAL     ASSISTANCE 
FOR   SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent, this  is  a  very  proud  moment  for 
the  Senate  In  2  working  days  we  have 
passed  one  of  the  most  far  reaching  and 
most  constructive  pieces  of  proposed  leg- 
islation in  which  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  participate  since  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  this  body. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  very  con- 
structive leadership  of  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  IM:'  Hill  :  the  au- 
thor of  the  bill,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  distinguushed  Senau^r 
from  Michigan  IMr.  McNamara  ,  the 
very  able  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
fMr  Clark;,  and  the  distinpiushed  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Monroney!, 
all  of  whom  participated  in  providing 
the  leadership  which  is  nece.'^ary  to  pa,s6 
such  a  bill  through  this  body 

I  think  the  Senate  has  pi  o\  ed  that  it  is 
a  body  which  can  function  and  can 
transact  business;  a  body  v.  hich  can  pa-ss 
constructive,  far-reachuig  ineRsures  in 
a  minimum  of  tinie.  I  am  very  proud  to 
see  the  Senate  act  as  it  has  m  the  past 
2  days 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr  Piesident.  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield ^ 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  have  asked  the 
Senator  from  Texas  to  yield  so  that  I 
may  thank  him  for  his  cooperation  and 
excellent  guidance  during  the  handling 


of  the  school  bill.  Without  such  co- 
operation. 1  am  sure  the  work  could  not 
have  been  done. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Pre.'-ideir,  I 
wish  I  could  a^iree  with  the  ma.ioiity 
leader  that  thr-  Senate  had  one  of  its 
finest  moments  today  and  that  we  have 
passed  a  got>d  piece  of  legislation 

Frankly.  I  ihmk  it  was  one  ol  the  da:k 
days  in  the  Senate.';  history  when  we 
have  once  again  said  to  the  people  of 
the  country  that  they  must  reiy  on  the 
Federal  Government 

I  myself  am  ashamed  of  the  action  of 
the  Senate  today 

Mr    President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ai  u'ona 


CLOSING  THE  MISSILE  GAP 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr,  President,  it 
wa,'~  my  prnilege  a  few  days  ago  to  at- 
tend a  meeting  of  the  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee. While  there.  I  heard  Gen. 
Bernard  Schriever.  the  head  of  the  mis- 
sile program,  make  the  following  state- 
ment, which  I  want  to  relay  to  the  Sen- 
ate: 

General  ScHRiEvrK  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  make  a  comment  on  the 
so-called  missile  gap.  because  there  Is  a  lot 
of  confusion  in  the  minds  I  think  of  the 
American  people  with  respect  to  this  par- 
ticular matt-er. 

We  started  in  earnest  on  the  long-range 
ballistic  missile  program  in  1954  Tills  was 
considerably  after  the  Soviets  had  started 
on  theirs. 

I  think  that  the  idea  that  persists  in  this 
Nation  Uiat  there  is  a  missile  mess  is  one 
that  Is  definitely  wrong,  and  it  Ls  doing  an 
Injustice  to  all  the  people,  the  scientists. 
The  industry  and  the  military  here  v.hn 
have  been  responsible  for  getting  xxi^  v.here 
we  are  today,  and  we  are  here  today  w:ih 
an  operational  ICBM  so<^)ner  tJian  the  ex- 
perts  thought    we   could    be   here 

We  have  established  the  necessary  re- 
sources. In  other  wo.-ds.  the  people  respoii- 
.sibie  lor  getting  us  where  we  are  today  have 
done   this   Job   and    they   have   done    i*.    well 

Now  the  matter  of  the  missile  gap  is  one 
of  ntmibers,  and  as  I  have  point-ed  out  the  se 
decisions  have  to  be  made  at  least  2  years 
in  advance,  and  they  are  decisions  that  a^e 
not  at  the  level  that  I  iiave  beer,  sitting, 
-so  it  Is  a  numbers  gap,  and  really  not  a 
missiles  gap 

Mr  President  I  supply  thi.-  statement 
for  my  colleagues  because  politics  has 
wo:  into  the  mi.vsile  procram.  I  simply 
remind  tho.se  who  have  made  it  a  F>oiiti- 
cal  matter  that  it  was  Hairy  Ti'uman, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
in  1947  stopped  all  research  on  missiles 
The  missile  propram  did  not  get  under 
way  acam  until  1954.  under  the  Re- 
publican adnxinistration.  We  have  that 
from  the  words  of  the  general  who  is  in 
charge  ol   tlie  program  today. 


TIGHT  MONEY  POLICY  COSTS 
SCHOOLS  AN  ADDITIONAL  S675 
MILLION  EACH  YEAR 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President  tn.e 
.Senate  has  just  pas.sed  a  $913  million 
.school  assistance  bill.  I  was  glad  to 
vote  for  the  bill.  1  would  agree  with  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  that  it  is 
a  bright,  not  a  dark,  hour  in  the  history 
of  the  Senate.     I  can  think  of  nothing 
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which  Is  more  important,  nothing  which 
is  more  desperately  needed,  than  as- 
sistance for  American  education  in  ttiis 
year  of  challenge.  Virtually  a  billion 
dollars  of  assistance  is  substantial,  sig- 
nificant, and  important. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  how  many 
Americans  realize  that  the  direct  action 
of  a  Federal  Government  agency,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  has  cost  our 
schools  a  full  two-thirds  of  the  value  of 
the  bin  we  just  passed.  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  the  cost  of  the 
tight  money  policy,  and  the  co'^^t.  par- 
ticularly, to  education  in  America 
First,  I  point  out  that  between  1952  and 
1980,  interest  rates  have  increased  for 
school  bonds  and  municipal  bonds,  ac- 
cording to  Standard  and  Poors  ind^x, 
from  2.19  percent  in  1S52  to  4.19  percent 
in  1960. 

I  have  computed  the  cost  of  buildin^T 
a  typical  elementary  school.  I  ha\-'' 
checked  with  the  Office  of  Fduca.ion  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  today,  and  they  tell  m» 
that  a  typical  elemintary  .school  today 
costs  about  $500,000 

I  have  computed  the  interest  cost. 
first,  at  2.19  percent,  which  was  the  cost 
In  1952,  and  then  the  cost  in  1953.  1954, 
1955,  1956,  and  so  on.  as  the  int'^rest 
rate  increased. 

I  determined  that  in  19'i3  the  interest 
cost  was  $164,000  over  a  30-year  period. 
I  did  this  by  assam.nij  the  cost  was 
amortized  evenly,  and  computing  thp 
interest  on  the  aveia^e  dimini.-hm-r 
balance.  I  think  this  is  th»  conserva- 
tive way  to  do  it.  On  this  ba^is  the 
interest  cost  in  1960  had  risen  to  $314.- 
000.  Mr.  President,  this  i.=;  a  shocking 
increase,  for  a  typical  $500  000  elemen- 
tary school,  of  $150,000  In  other 
words,  the  interest  rate  related  to  the 
construction  cost  of  the  .school  has  ?one 
up  30  percent.  The  total  cost  includm;: 
interest  and  construction  cost  has  sone 
up  more  than  22  percent. 

Mr.  Pi'esident.  I  ask  unaniniuus  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  pomt  in  the 
RxcoRD,  a  table,  desi^inated  a.s  table  I, 
which  reflects  the  increa=se  in  interest 
cost  for  construction  of  a  typical  S500.- 
000  elementary  school  in  the  lai,t  8 
years. 

There  being  no  objection,  th^  tixble 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

T.VBLS  I — Inrrea^e  in  inte^f.t  cost  for  con- 
ttruction  of  a  typical  SSOOOOO  elementary 
school 


l!Kerp,st 
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4.19 

Cost  of  tight  money  policy  for  thi«  school: 
8150.000. 

(The  Interest  cost  ha*  been  determined  by 
taking  the  Standard  St  Poor's  high-grade  mu- 
nicipal bond  rate  from  1952  to  195»;  by  a»- 
suming  that  the  construction  would  b« 
fliianced  .'or  a  typical  30-year  perl'Xl  ar.d  the 


cost  was  amortized  evenly  during  the  period 
Hence,  Interest  Is  computed  on  the  average 
diminishing    baUnce  i 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  also  computed  the  n.^e  in  interest 
cost  for  a  typical  high  school  A*?ain  I 
checked  with  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  I  am  infoi-med 
that  a  typical  high  school  today  would 
cost  around  $1  million. 

Comput.ng  the  cost  in  exactly  the 
same  way.  I  d:.scovt-red  that  the  interest 
cost  for  such  a  hiPh  .school  m  1952  would 
be  $328  500  during  the  30-year  period. 
But  today  the  interest  ca^t  is  $628,500. 
an  mcrea.-e  of  S300  000.  Mr.  President, 
I  aok  unanimous  conrent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Recopd  a  table 
designated  as  table  II. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
wail  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Table  n. — Increase  in  interest  cost  for  con- 
struction of  a  typical  $1,000,000  high  school 
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Coct  of  tight  money  jjollcy  for  this  school; 
8300  000. 

(The  interest  cost  hos  been  determined  by 
taking  the  Standard  &  Poor's  high-grade 
municipal  bond  rate  from  1952  to  1959;  by 
assuming  that  the  construction  would  be 
financed  for  a  typical  30-year  period  and  the 
cjs:  was  amortized  evenly  daring  the  period 
Hence,  interest  is  computed  on  the  average 
diminishing  balance  ) 

Mr  PROXMIRE  M;  President,  many 
persons  will  say  that  the  increa-^je  in  the 
interest  rates  is  not  the  respon.sibihty 
of  any  individual,  of  any  group,  or  of 
anv  GrAernment  aeency:  it  is  simply 
something  which  ha.s  happ^^ned  in  our 
eorinomv 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  ca.'>e.  I 
pOiHt  out  that  the  interest  rate  is  a  di- 
rect function  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  money  supply  and  the  ^ross 
national  product.  This  i.>  well  known 
and  is  widely  accepted  by  economi.st.s. 
I  will  show  tonit'ht  how  very  close  this 
relationship  has  beer.  As  the  money 
supply  is  incr<^a'ed  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  the  gross  natnnal  product 
remaining  constant,  the  interest  rate 
falls.  ..\3  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  fails 
to  inci-ease  the  money  supply  in  rela- 
tionship to  the  gross  national  product, 
or  reduces  the  money  supply,  the  inter- 
est rate  goes  up 

In  o:"der  to  determine  the  e.xact  rela- 
tionship, I  have  computed  the  money 
supply  between  1952  and  the  present — 
1960;  the  :;ross  national  product  during 
this  same  period;  and  the  percentage  the 
money  supply  constitutes  of  tlie  gross 
national  product 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  table  labeled 
irr  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


Thore  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tarlx  III — Federal  Reserve  Board  increases 
cost  of  school  borrowing  hy  reducing  the 
money  supply  in  relation  to  the  gross  na- 
tional  product 
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Mr  PROXMIRE  Then  I  have  com- 
puted, in  the  same  table,  the  level  of 
high-grade  municipal  bonds. 

I  find,  as  this  table  .shows — and  this  Is 
very  interesting  and  very  revealing — 
that  if  we  take  the  relationship  between 
the  money  supply  and  the  gross  national 
product,  and  expre.ss  It  as  a  percentage. 
we  find  that  as  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  contracts  the  money  supply  or  as 
It  falls  to  keep  pace  with  the  gross  na- 
tional product,  the  intere.st  rate  for 
school  b#nds  and  municipal  bonds  rise.-?. 
and  rises  every  single  year  in  which  thi.-? 
takes  place.  When  the  Fed  expands  the 
money  supply  faster  than  the  Rross  na- 
tional product  school  bond  interest  rates 
fall. 

I  shall  go  into  a  little  detail,  because  I 
think  this  point  is  most  important. 

Between  1952  and  1953  the  money  sup- 
ply was  held  almost  constant  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  It  increased 
only  $1  5  billion— from  $129  billion  to 
$130,500  million.  E>uring  the  same  yoar 
the  gross  national  product  increa.sed  by 
approximately  $18  billion  The  result 
was  that  tiie  money  supply,  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  gross  national  product, 
dropped:  .so  the  inevitable  happened,  in- 
terest rates  for  schools  rose  from  2  19 
percent  to  2  72  percent — a  very  sharp  in- 
crease. 

Between  1953  and  1954  we  suffered  a 
rece.sslon  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
increased  the  money  supply  from  $130,- 
500  million  to  $134,400  million.  The 
gross  national  product  dropped  that  year 
because  we  were  suffering  a  recession. 
As  a  result,  this  time  the  money  supply 
expanded  m  relationship  to  the  gross 
national  product.  The  ratio  rose. 
What  happened?  Exactly  as  expected. 
the  interest  rate  dropped. 

Now,  I  say  the  interest  rate  dropped 
as  a  result  of  the  deliberate,  planned, 
calculated  action  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  The  school  bond  rate  was  the 
direct  reflection  of  what  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  was  doing. 

In  1955  the  money  supply  again  was 
increased  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
but  was  mcreased  by  les.s  than  $4  billion. 
at  the  same  time  that  the  gross  national 
product  increa.'^ed  by  app: Mxiniateiy  $34 
billion.    The  result  was  that  the  money 
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supply  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  m- 
crease  in  the  gross  iui;ional  pnKiuct,  tJie 
ratio  dropped,  ami  the  uiU'ie.si  coht  ol 
schools  for  their  money  rose  txj  2  53  p*  i  - 

cent. 

In  1956  the  .same  thing  happened  The 
money  supply  was  increased  very  little 
the  gross  national  product  increa.sed 
veiT  sharply,  the  ratio  dropp>ed,  and 
interest  cost  to  schools  again  increa.sed — 
and  they  increased  very  sharplv.  in  fact. 
to  2  93  percent.  Ln  1957  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  actually  reduced  tlie  money 
supply.  At  the  same  time  the  gross  na- 
tional product  was  increasing  sharply: 
and,  as  a  result.  v>e  had  one  of  our  ver>- 
sharpest  decreases  m  the  relationship 
between  the  money  supply  and  the  gross 
national  product  In  fact  the  ratio 
dropped  from  33  percent  down  to  31  5 
percent.  As  a  result,  school  bond  co.sts 
increased  very,  very  sharply.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  interest  on  municipal  bonds  in- 
crea.sed from  2  93  percent  to  3.60  per- 
cent— by  far  the  greatest  increa.se  during 
this  8 -year  period. 

So  the  deliberate,  direct,  calculated 
action  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Baard  had 
the  effect  of  greatly  increaiiing  tlie  cost 
of  school  bonds  throughout  this  country. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight  was 
another  recession  yea:  ,  and  during  that 
year  the  gross  national  product  dimm- 
Lshed.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  rec- 
ognizing that  it  was  a  recession  year,  ex- 
panded the  money  supply.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Board  increased  it  very 
heavib'— from  $138,600  million  to 
$144,200  million.  The  result  was  that 
the  mterest  rates  on  school  bonds  re- 
acted precisely  as  we  would  expect.  It 
dropped  from  3  60  jv-i  cent  to  3.56  per- 
cent. 

Last  year  the  Federal  Reserve  B^ard 
reduced  the  money  supply  shaijily. 
They  took  ?4  billion  of  money  out  of 
circulation  And  last  year  the  gross  na- 
tional product  Increased  very  sharply — 
nearly  $40  billion.  The  result  was  that 
the  ratio  between  the  money  supply  and 
the  gro.ss  national  pioduct  dropped  to 
the  lowest  level  in  30  years:  it  dropped 
to  as  low  a  level  as  it  had  reached  when 
Andrew  Mellon  was  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  it  dropped  to  29  percent  In- 
terest rates  inrrea.sed  to  their  h.ighest 
level  in  30  years:  interest  rates  on  school 
bonds  rose  to  a  punishing  3  90  percent. 

This  trend,  which  wa-^  established  last 
year,  is  contnuiing.  Today  the  money 
supply  Is  about  at  the  same  level  as  it 
was  on  thp  average  la.^-t  year  The  gross 
national  product,  however,  continues  to 
move  ahead  The  b-^'^t  estimates  arc 
that  it  has  risen  to  $500  billion.  As  a 
result,  the  money  supply,  as  a  percent- 
age of  the  gross  national  product,  has 
gone  down  agnin.  The  squeeze  is  tighter 
than  ever;  and  this  time  the  cost  of 
money  to  schools  has  increased  to  a 
whopping  4  19  percent. 

I  submit  that  this  steady,  retrular  ris- 
ing increas'  in  the  cost  of  money  to  our 
schools  is  the  direct  result  of  the  policy 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  The  fact 
is  that  whenever  the  Board  exi>anded 
the  money  .supply  faster  than  the  m- 
crea.sc  in  the  gross  national  product  tiie 
cost  of  money  to  the  schools  dropped. 
That  happened  in  2  years  of  the  past  8 
years.    Whenever   the   Federal  Reserve 


Board  failed  to  expand  the  money  sup- 
ply as  Uie  K'ro.ss  national  product  in- 
creased, interest  rates  mcreased  and  the 
cost  to  our  schools  rose.  There  has  not 
been  one  exception  in  any  year  for  which 
I  have  had  a  chance  to  examme  the  fig- 
ures 

It  seems  t-o  me  that  on  the  basis  of 
this  evidence  we  can  say  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  is  directly  responsi- 
ble for  itie  level  of  the  cost  of  our  school 
bonds.  If  tne  Federal  Reserve  Board  is 
not  responsible,  aiid  if  that  is  not  the 
direct  result.  I  would  like  to  debate  any 
Senator  who  contradicts  thi'^  any  time 

Now  I  come  to  my  final  point      And 
Mr   President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  table  I  have  labeled  •table  IV' 
be  prmted  m  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
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coutfraolion  ooft  hy  Z!  h  pcfcent  orer  li*52,  the  cost  of 
'  I   1    money   to   .Vmericnn  schools  has  been  at  least 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  the 
fact  IS  that  since  1952.  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  has  contracted  the  money 
supply,  as  a  E>ercenta£;e  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product,  from  37  percent  in  1952  to 
28  percent  at  the  present  time.  As  a  re- 
sult, we  have  had  an  increase  in  tlie 
total  school-construction  cost.s — cau.sed 
exclusively  and  entirely  by  the  interest 
rate  increase — of  22  5  percent  during  th;.<; 
l>eriod. 

I  checked  with  thp  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  who 
told  me  that  last  year  there  was  $2,800 
million  of  public-school  construction 
and  the  staff  estimates  there  was  a  min- 
imum of  at  least  $200  million  of  private- 
school  construction,  and  probably  much 
more  If  we  add  the  two,  we  arrive  at  a 
total  of  $3  billion  of  school  construction 
last  year  The  fact  is  that  to  finance 
this  $3  billion  of  school  building  cost  a 
huKC  $675  million  more  last  year  because 
of  the  direct,  riehberate.  calculated, 
planned  action  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  than  it  would  have  if  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  had  followed  a  policy  of 
maintaining  a  constant  relation.ship  be- 
tween the  money  su  ti'lv  and  the  pross 
national  product. 

I  am  not  going  to  charae  that  the 
Federal    Reserve    Board    should    have 


maintained  an  absolutely  constant  rela- 
tionship. I  frankly  don't  think  they 
should.  I  believe  they  should  have  fol- 
lowed an  orthodox  position  of  neutrality. 
Instead  of  artificially  restraining  the 
money  supply  and  shoving  up  interest 
cost,  they  should  have  permitted  a  free 
play  of  market  forces.  I  think  it  a  fair 
conclusion  that  the  policies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Re.seive  Board  have  resulted,  not  in 
just  somewhat  higher  costs  of  school 
construction,  but — as  I  have  documented 
them  here — m  a  $675  million  increased 
cost  to  our  school  districts  m  con- 
structing thcir  schools.  This  is  a  cost 
that  wipes  cut  two-thirds  of  the  benefit 
of  the  bill  wc  have  just  passed.  Now  I 
know  I  will  be  accused  of  favoring  a  huge 
expansion  of  the  money  supply  I  do 
not  I  simply  call  on  the  Federa'.  Rt- 
.serve  Board  to  recogiuze  when  they 
tighten  the  money  supply  that  tliey  are 
imposmg  an  immense  burden  on  school 
constiuciion  and  education  in  Arricnca 
I  shall  conclude  this  presentation  by 
pointing  out  to  the  Senate  that  not  a 
single  dollar  of  that  $675  million  of  addi- 
tional costs,  that  22  percent  increase  in 
costs,  went  to  any  workungman .  not  one 
penny  of  it  went  in  higher  construction 
wages,  or  in  profits  to  any  of  the  school 
building  contractors,  who  are  generally 
small  business  people.  Every  penny  of 
it  went  to  ihe  money  lenders,  and  came 
from  the  property  taxes  of  liard  pressed 
local  citizens. 


GOLXIEN  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
FOREST  PRODUCTS  LABORA- 
TORY 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President  this 
year  marks  the  50th  anniversarj'  of  the 
establishment  of  our  National  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  at  Madison.  Wis. 
We  in  Wisconsin  are  indeed  proud  and 
fortunate  to  have  this  world-famed  lab- 
oratory on  th.c  campus  of  our  State  uni- 
versity. 

The  st^^ps  of  thu-  world-renowned  lab- 
oratory are  well  worn  by  the  tread  of 
tliousands  of  visitors  from  most  of  the 
countries  of  the  world,  as  well  as  from 
our  own  United  Slates.  Each  year, 
three  to  four  thousand  consulting  visi- 
tors, and  an  add;tional  six  or  seven 
thousand  people  with  a  general  intere>t 
in  forest  products,  visit  this  institution, 
I  visited  the  LaboratoiT  recently,  and 
ob.-^erved  a  ball  on  the  reception  desk 
from  which  16  foreign  flags  were  flyine. 
This  is  a  custom  of  the  Lab — to  indicate 
to  forcipn  visitors  that  other  people 
from  their  country  are  present  or  ex- 
pected that  day 

It  was  on  June  4.  1910.  when  the  doors 
of  the  first  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
were  officially  opened  This  was  the 
first  place  in  the  world  where  a  team  of 
outstanding  .sc. enlists  had  been  as-sem- 
bled  to  attack  the  mysteries  of  wood. 
Since  that  time  many  other  countries 
have  followed  its  example  A  larse 
number  of  key  pei-sonnel  of  foreign  lab- 
oratories have  been  trained  at  our  own 
Forest  Pioducts  Laboratory*.  Still  to- 
day as  throueh  the  past  half -century. 
lines  of  .--ommunication  between  all  of 
the  forest  products  laboratories  of  the 
world  lead  to  Madison,  where  the  father 
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(The  Interest  cost  has  been  determined  by 
taking  the  Standard  &  Poor's  high-grade  mu- 
nicipal bond  rate  from  1952  to  1959;  by  a»- 
sim^lng  that  the  construction  would  b« 
financed  for  a  typical  30-year  period  and  the 
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Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  table  labeled 
m    be    printed    at    this    point    in    the 
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Increased  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
but  was  increased  by  less  than  $4  billion. 
at  the  same  time  that  the  gross  national 
product  increased  by  approxunately  J34 
tiliion.    The  result  was  that  the  money 
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of     all     still     acts     in     a     coordinating 
capacity. 

What  led  to  the  establishment  of  thi.'; 
Internationally  famous  Laboratory? 
Before  1910.  several  universities  and  col- 
leges in  the  country  were  working  on  a 
small  scale,  without  coordination,  on 
problems  such  as  wood  anatomy,  wood 
strength,  wood  presei"vation,  and  the  like 
The  pioneers  of  the  US  Forest  Service 
listened  to  the  pleas  of  McGarvey  CI  me 
and  other  leaders  in  the  field  for  a 
complete  research  team  centralized  it; 
one  location.  After  exploring  advan- 
tages and  offers  of  oti.^r  universities 
the  Forest  Service  accepted  the  offer 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  w  pro- 
vide a  new  buildins  and  othpr  facil  - 
ties.  McGarvey  Cline  was  the  firsr  Di- 
rector. He  is  still  living  in  Florida  and 
hopes  to  attend  the  Laboratory's  tjoldt  t; 
anniversaiT  celebration  m  June  of  thi> 
year. 

The  history  of  the  Laboratory  has  b^en 
one  of  magnificent  achievement  m  pe^c- 
and  in  war.  The  Laboiatory  opened 
with  45  people  in  1910.  Its  peak  activity 
occurred  in  World  War  II  v  hen  700  p**o- 
ple  were  employed  At  present  the  staff 
is  composed  of  some  400  .scientists  and 
supporting  personnel 

The  Laboratory's  effort  in  the  World 
War  I  era  was  woven  around  the  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  aircraft,  in 
which  wood  played  an  important  part. 

A  pioneer  in  thi.s  -.voik  xa'  Harry  Tie- 
mann.  who  wa,s  honored  for  his  contribu- 
tions at  a  recent  national  meeting  of  the 
Forest  Products  R^^sparch  Society  in 
Madison.  One  sciennst  at  that  meeting 
summarized  the  importance  of  his  con- 
tributions in  World  War  I  by  sayine  that 
"In  those  days  Harrv  Tiemann  was  tne 
equivalent  o:  a  r.ucloar  scientist  of 
today.  ' 

The  Forest  Products  Laboratory's  ac- 
complishments in  the  years  betwpen  the 
World  Wars  include  these; 

First.  Development  of  a  type  of  dry 
kiln,  patented  in  the  name  of  the  Gov- 
ermnent.  which  is  the  basis  of  over  90 
percent  of  industrial  kilns  in  use  today 
The  estimated  investment  m  modern  dry 
kiln  equipment  is  at  least  $600  million 
and  the  gross  value  of  pro<iucus  .seasoi;*^! 
annually  is  over  $1  .3  billion. 

Second.  Establishment  of  basic 
strength  information  on  wood  whicn 
permits  engineers  to  desian  bet'er 
bridges,  schools,  churches,  factories  and 
homes  with  less  lumoer  at  lower  cost. 

Third.  Development  and  improvement 
of  pulping  processes  which  now  permif 
use  of  southern  pines,  Dou^: las-fir.  and 
hardwoods,  in  addition  to  traditional 
woods  such  as  spruce,  for  pulp  product- 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  of  our  pulp  prod  ictiuii 
last  year  was  from  hardwoods,  la;  uely  by 
use  of  the  semichemical  process  devel- 
oped by  the  Laboratory  over  25  years  ago 

Fourth.  The  development  of  much 
basic  information  on  anatomy,  ch'.-mical 
composition,  and  physical  properties  of 
wood  and  bark  which  set  the  stage  for 
later  advances. 

In  World  War  11  the  Laboratory  was 
called  on  again  to  postpone  lonn-ranye 
research  and  devote  it.-^  efforts  to  solvinu 


immediate  problems.     Wartime  accom- 
plishments include: 

First.  Development  of  a  scientif^.c  ap- 
proach to  packaging  of  war  material 
which  made  it  possible  to  cariT  in  four 
Liberty  ships  a  quantity  of  urnently 
needed  .supplies  that  would  have  required 
five  ships  if  packaged  by  less  scientific 
methods  This  war  material  reached  it.s 
destmaton  in  far  better  shat^e  for  use 
Dunn-  :his  period  thousands  of  pack- 
aging experts  were  trained  at  the  Lab- 
oratory 

Secorui  Perfection  of  methods  and 
techiiolo=;v  of  ■stres.sed-skin"  construc- 
tion— sometimes  called  sandwich  con- 
struction. As  Senators  may  know,  the 
■  Mo.squi'.o"  bombers  were  made  of  mem- 
bers using  birch  venet^r  faces  on  a  b<ilsa 
sandwich  core. 

Third.  Development  of  design  factors 
for  laminated  structural  members  such 
as  those  needed  for  keels  and  ribs  of  non- 
mai'netic  minesweepers  and  other  craft 

Fourth:.  Improvement  of  the  German 
Scholler  proce.ss  for  manufacturing  alco- 
hol and  hikh-protein  yea.st  from  wood 
waste  The  Laboratory  dcvelop«^d  a  con- 
tinuous ;)roces.s  which  permit ttd  higher 
lecoveiT  than  the  batch  Scholler  proce.ss 

Fifth  Formulation  of  guidelines  for 
selection  of  wood  for  industrial  purposes, 
since  substitutes  for  commonly  used,  but 
scarce.  wcxkIs  were  needed. 

Much  of  the  work  in  the  World  War 
II  era  led  to  commercial  uses  later 
For  instance 

The  stressed -skin  principle  of  the 
Mosquito  bomber  was  applied  to  pre- 
fabricated home  construction.  At  pres- 
ent, about  10  percent  of  all  homes  started 
in  this  country  are  prefabricated 

The  te-"hniques,  glues,  and  design  fac- 
tors developed  for  aircraft  and  ship  and 
ship  con.struction  have  been  extended  to 
the  ylue-lainir^tme  indu.str\-  which 
now  has  an  output  of  over  %20  million 
per  year. 

The  engineering  principles  of  .scientific 
box  and  crate  construction  are  now  be- 
ing applied  to  packa^intr  of  industrial 
and  agricultural  products  The  cost  of 
such  packa'nnii  approaches  $10  billion 
per  year 

Since  World  War  11  the  Forest  Prod- 
uct^-,  Labaratory  has  continued  its  tradi- 
tion of  progre.ss  and  discovery.  Recent 
accompi..shment.s  include 

First.  Informatioi;  developed  on  toxic- 
ity of  chlorinated  phenols  which  has  led 
to  the  e.-:tablisliment  of  a  multi-million - 
dollar  industry  based  on  manufacture 
and  use  of  these  chemicals  to  protect 
wood. 

Seconil  Findings  on  causes  of  paint 
deterioration  on  wood  surfaces  have  led 
to  the  development  of  better  paints  and 
finishes  which  have  made  txj.ssible  con- 
siderablf   savings  for  house  owners 

Third  Studies  of  the  effect  of  in- 
tumesceiit  coatings  in  retarding  spread 
of  fire  which  have  extended  new  uses  of 
wood  in  important  areas. 

Fourth  A.ssistance  for  the  veneer  and 
plywood  industries  m  establishing  new 
techniques  and  commercial  standards. 

Fifth  'Various  ways  have  been  devel- 
oped to  improve  dimen.sional  stability  of 
wood.     (.)ne  product,  now  u.s*d  in  making 


die  models  in  the  automotive  industry  is 
reported  to  save  manufacturers  many 
millions  each  year 

What  does  the  future  hold?  The  pres- 
ent program  covers  the  following  broad 
categories 

First  Woodquahty:  Better  knowledge 
of  wood  qiialitv  in  standing  timber  will 
enable  more  exact  appraisal  of  value,  and 
form  a  basis  for  quality  control  m  manu- 
facture Logs  can  be  selected  for  highest 
potential  use:  outstanding  trees  can  be 
selected  for  breeding  of  superior  trees. 
All  this  means  better  retuins  for  the  tim- 
ber owner — public  or  private — and  for 
forest-based  indastries 

Second  Solid  wood  products'  Better 
glues  and  gluing  techniques,  bettei  and 
less  wasteful  methods  of  producing  lum- 
ber and  veneers:  composite  pr(xlucts  of 
wood  with  plastics,  paper,  and  metals 
and  improved  boards  made  of  wood  par- 
ticles will  make  possible  more  profitable 
new  industries 

Third  Physics  and  engineering  appli- 
cations: Better  knowledge  of  phy.sical 
and  engineering  properties  of  wo<xl  will 
permit  more  economical  use.  and  will 
lead  to  radically  new  structural  .systems 
and  stre.ssed -shelf  types  of  construc- 
tion for  homes  and  other  buildings 
Some  Senators  have  .seen  the  hyperbolic- 
paratK)loid  structure  at  the  Oregon  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition  in  Portland.  Oreg 
This  is  one  example  of  what  can  be 
done  w  ith  stre.ssed  shapes 

Fourth  Pulp,  paper,  and  chemical 
products  Only  the  surface  has  been 
scratched  as  far  as  pulp  and  chemical 
products  from  wood  are  concerned  riiis 
is  of  tremendous  importance  since  new 
uses  permit  better  forest  management 
by  providing  a  market  for  thmning.s  and 
low-quality  trees  Already,  laboratory 
ch.emistry  has  provided  knowledge  of 
chemical  reactions  which  show  great 
promise  There  remains  the  costly  pilot 
plant  development  of  commercial  proc- 
esses. For  example,  the  pre.sent  com- 
mercial source  of  supply  for  one  of  the 
TTLHin  ingredients  of  nylon — furfuial — 
is  considered  inadequate  for  future  de- 
mand Commercial  production  of  fur- 
fural and  other  important  chemicals 
from  wood  has  been  shown  to  be  tech- 
nically feasible 

The  history  of  accomplishments  and 
a  brief  look  into  the  future  truly  excites 
ones  imagination  for  the  future  of  tim- 
ber as  a  raw  material.  These  develop- 
ments will  provide  more  jobs,  expand 
the  tax  base  and  give  a  better  living  for 
us  all.  It  offers  hope  for  new  economic 
life  for  presently  depressed  areas  such 
as  the  northern  part  of  my  own  State  of 
Wi.sconsin  The  staff  of  the  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Laboi-atory  will  welcome  all  to  the 
formal  celebration  of  the  Laboratory's 
golden  jubilee  on  June  2.  3.  and  4.  of 
this  year. 

I  hope  as  many  member.s  of  this  body 
as  possible  will  take  the  first  opportu- 
nity to  visit  the  Laboratory  personally 
I  can  assure  that  they  will  meet  a  de- 
voted, hard-working,  and  dedicated 
group  of  scientLsts  and  supportimr  per- 
sonnel. They  would  consider  it  a  privi- 
lege to  tell  Senators  of  their  work  and 
thru    aspirations,    ai^d    I   am    confident 


»-•*  *««V^«*V^T  l7\t|^J'l^T  *t»i'VV*  WttkAA,A  V«I^  *»* 

crease  in  the  gross  national  product,  the 
cost  of  mrney  to  the  schools  dropped. 
That  happi'ned  in  2  years  of  the  past  8 
years.    Whenever  the  Federal  Reserve 


tween  the  money  su:oply  and  the  gross 
national  product. 

I   am   not   going  to  charee   that   the 
Federal    Reserve    Board    should    have 


day,  as  throu.eh  the  past  half -century, 
lines  of  communication  between  all  of 
the  forest  product.^  laboratories  of  the 
world  lead  to  Madison,  where  the  father 
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they  would  lind  a  visit  to  the  Forest 
PTOCiuct,s  Laboratory  a  thriUmg  and  en- 
lightening experience. 


NATIONAL  PEACE  AGENCY  ACT 

Mr  HUMPHF?EY  Mr  President.  I  in- 
troduce a  b.ll  which  has  as  it-s  purpose 
the  creatin,k'  and  presf  ribm*:  of  the  func- 
tions of  a  National  Peace  Agency. 

The  bill  is  a  companion  measure,  at 
least  in  its  eencral  puipose.  to  a  similar 
bill  introduced  in  tlie  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
senUtives.  H  R  S<305 

The  purpose  (f  this  particular  measure 
is  to  deal  w  :th  pi  oblem.s  related  to  achiev- 
ing peace  through  a:m.s  l)nm.ation  a.eree- 
ments.  to  dtvel  pin;;  inu  rnational  con- 
trol and  inspe(  tion  systems  to  enforce 
such  agiecments,  and  to  applying  scien- 
tific and  U'chnical  re.soiirces  to  promote 
peace  by  eliminating  or  reducing  the  eco- 
nomic causes  of  war 

Mr  President,  the  test  ban  negotia- 
tions whirl)  are  bein  '  condL;cte<i  in 
Geneva  are  a  test  of  the  wiUineness  of 
the  nuclear  powers  to  t.ake  practical 
steps  toward  tlie  avowed  goal  of  total 
dlsarmam' nt  Proaress  has  been  made 
toward  a  test  tan  ak.'reement  but  iheve 
have  also  been  s  ime  srtbacks.  Our  nego- 
tiations Eind  Inc  eed  our  Nation  are  chal- 
lenged to  show  rreat  patience  and  prepa- 
ration in  the  face  of  technical,  military. 
and  political  obstacles  m  the  path  of 
agreement,  rhe  outcome  of  the  Geneva 
test  ban  negotiations  will,  m  large  part 
determine  whetht-r  meaningful  progress 
can  be  made  i  i  outlawing  weapons  of 
mass  destructuin  without  jeopardizing 
the  national  security  of  any  nation 

The  test  ban  negotiations  I  believe. 
have  at  least  a  better  thaii  an  even 
chance  of  being  successful.  We  have 
pursued  lesser  f  oals  under  greater  odds 
One  of  the  gieat  problems  impeding 
progress  now  is  the  matter  of  develo;iing 
appropriate  control  measures  to  safe- 
guard an  agreement  by  insuring  that  vio- 
lations are  det«>cted  It  iS  this  crucial 
matter  of  techrical  controls  that  I  wish 
to  discu.ss  at  th  s  time    Mr    President 

Today  I  introiuce  a  bill  to  create  a  Na- 
tional Peace  Airency  to  conduct  studies 
and  research  first,  for  the  development 
of  international  contiol  and  inspection 
systems  to  acccmpany  specific  disarma- 
ment or  arms  control  agreements  and 
second,  to  prom,ote  peace  and  freedom  by 
eliminating  or  reducing  the  econum.c 
and  social  ca  ises  of  war.  Such  an 
agency,  in  effec ,,  would  be  a  peace  agency 
m  that  It  would  deal  with  problems  re- 
lated to  ftchie\iru;  peace  through  arms 
limitation  acreements  and  throueh  the 
development  of  the  neces.«^ary  control  and 
inspection  systems  to  enforce  such  agree- 
ments. Also  it  would  provide  for  re- 
search and  development  t«  solve  the 
problems  of  underdeveloped  nations  in 
such  areas  as  f  x)d  production,  conserva- 
tion of  mineral  and  water  resources, 
medicine  and  health,  and  education. 

It  is  film  U  S  policy  that  all  agree- 
ments for  the  reduction  of  armam.onts 
must  include  measures  for  controls.  I 
concur  in  thii  policy  wholeheartedly. 
Without  such  measures,  agreements  are 
likely  to  be  woi  th  less  than  the  paper  on 
which  they  art  written. 


Much  time  and  serious  consideration 
ha\  e  been  devoted  to  the  technical  diffi- 
culties in  detecting  and  identifying 
nuclear  tests.  Sufficient  control  appara- 
tus IS  available  to  reliably  detect  aerial, 
surface,  and  underwater  explosions,  but 
there  is  siili  room  for  much  improve- 
ment One  of  the  greatest  techmcal  dif- 
flculiies  at  this  time  u-  in  establishing 
adequ.ile  control  apparatus  to  detect  un- 
derground explosions.  More  research  is 
needed. 

During  the  summer  of  1958  the  West- 
ern delegation  met  with  the  dtlegaiion  of 
the  So\iet  bloc  counlnes  at  the  Geneva 
conference  of  experts  to  study  the  meth- 
ods of  detecting  violations  of  a  possible 
agreement  on  the  suspension  of  nuclear 
tests.  The  experts  concluded  that  with 
the  technology  and  instruments  existing 
at  that  time.  90  percent  of  the  earth- 
quakes equivalent  to  a  nuclear  explosion 
of  five  kilotons  or  greater  could  be  identi- 
fied, but  that  the  identification  of  the  re- 
maining 10  percent  would  be  doubtful. 
The  negotiators  proceeded  to  draft  a 
treaty  based  on  these  findings. 

Mr.  President,  the  conclusions  of  this 
conference  of  experts  have  been  discussed 
by  me  and  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
at  some  length,  and  I  shall  not  deal  with 
them  in  detail  here. 

In  January  of  last  year  the  United 
Suites  presented  new  data  on  the  detec- 
tion and  identification  of  underground 
explosions  to  the  effect  that  it  is  more 
difficult  to  identify  such  explosions  than 
was  previously  believed  The  Soviets  re- 
jected this  new  data.  They  refused  to 
give  objective  consideration  to  it.  The 
effect  of  the  Soviet  action  was  to  bog 
down  the  negotiations  on  the  matter  of 
technical  controls.  If  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, the  disagreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  .scientist-  could 
scuttle  chances  for  reaching  an  agree- 
ment. 

One  p>oKitivc  effect  of  the  new  data  has 
been  to  prompt  further  research  and 
study  on  detection  methods.  Already 
new  methods  have  been  developed,  and 
there  are  promising  techniques  for  fur- 
ther improvements.  It  is  certain  that 
improvements  can  be  made  so  that  the 
risk  to  the  United  States  of  entering  into 
a  test  ban  agreement  will  not  be  signifi- 
cantly increased. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words.  Mr, 
President,  about  the  matt.er  of  risks. 
The  fact  that  a  100  percent  foolproof 
detection  system  ha?  not  been  devised  is 
being  held  up  by  some  as  a  great  bURalx)0 
to  nullify  sincere  efforts  to  achieve  an 
adequately  controlled  treaty.  Those 
who  are  skeptical  about  the  degree  of 
pel  fcction  in  a  control  system  refuse  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  risks  in- 
voh'ed  in  a  less  than  perfect  control  sys- 
tem are  not  so  great  as  the  risks  involved 
in  standmg  idly  by  and  allowing  the 
negotiations  to  collapse.  As  President 
Eisenhower  pointed  out  recently,  even 
the  most  carefully  elaborated  disarma- 
ment agreements  are  likely  to  ent.ail 
some  ri.sks  of  evasion,  "but  one  must 
ponder,  in  reaching  decisions  on  the  \-ery 
complex  and  difficult  subject  of  arms 
control,  the  enormous  risks  entailed  if 
reasonable  steps  are  not  taken  to  curb 
tlie  international  competition  in  arma- 


ments  and   to    move   effectively   hi   the 
direction  of  disarmament." 

We  must  recognize  that  no  system  can 
be  made  absolutely  perfect  or  foolproof. 
Bui  knowing  that  i>erfection  is  not 
attainable  does  not  mean  that  we  would 
be  relymg  on  good  faith  m  any  test  ban 
agreerneni  We  are  attempting  lo  con- 
st.'-uct  a  control  system  that  will  deter 
a  ^;L;atcr  because  he  can  never  t>e  sure 
that  he  will  not  get  caught.  This  is  the 
principle  of  deterrence.  In  other  words. 
Mr  President,  we  must  neither  belittle 
tiie  new  scitntiflc  data  nor  conclude 
rashly  that  an  eHective  control  system  is 
impossible.  We  must  make  whatever 
improvements  are  deemed  feasible  and 
warranted  to  set  up  an  effective  control 
system.  Our  Ga\crnment  is  doing  the 
best  It  can,  under  the  handicap  of  work- 
ing on  a  limited  basis,  to  effect  the 
necessary  impro'.ements. 

At  present,  research  on  control  sys- 
tems is  being  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  AEC  tliC  Department  of 
Defense,  and  tlie  Pi  esident  s  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee.  It  is  important  to 
note,  that,  although  we  have  placed 
great  emphasis  on  the  matter  of  con- 
trols, none  of  tiiese  agencies  is  con- 
cerned primarily  with  developiiiji  control 
systems.  This  is  indicative  of  t.he  kind 
of  temporary  and  ofttimes  makeshift 
preparation-s  which  I  have  often  scored 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  long  as  I  have  been  associated 
with  the  dLsarmament  problems — back 
to  1955 — the  United  Slates  has  not  once 
entered  negotiations  adequately  pre- 
pared. At  this  time,  existing  govern- 
mental machinery  for  the  development 
of  technology  for  peace  is  sorely 
inadequate. 

In  the  military  field,  we  have  geared 
ourselves  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid 
advance  of  technology.  Technological 
and  scientific  progress  m  the  past  two 
decades  have  prompted  a  complete  revo- 
lution of  the  nature  of  warfare  and  of 
the  instrum.cnts  and  methods  of  war. 
To  equal  the  challenge  of  this — the  age 
of  space  and  pentomic  warfare — we  are 
spending  almost  two-thirds  of  our  an- 
nual national  budget  on  defense,  and  a 
very  significant  pwrtion  of  this  amount 
IS  for  research,  test,  evaluation,  and  de- 
velopment of  newer  and  better  facilities 
for  destruction.  This  drive  of  the  great 
powers  of  the  world  to  keep  pace  with 
technological  innovations  in  the  mili- 
tary sphere  is  a  key  reason  for  the  pres- 
ent armaments  .stalemate,  for  the  inter- 
national unrest,  and.  what  is  more,  for 
the  need  to  exeil  greater  technical  and 
scientific  efforts  for  peace. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  why  I  am  today 
proposing  an  agency  to  marshall  the 
scientific  taknt  of  our  country,  to  draw 
upon  Its  technical  resources,  and  to  make 
greater  strides  toward  the  development 
of  an  effective  and  workable  world  se- 
curity system.  The  agency  I  am  pro- 
posing would  operate  just  as  existmg 
indepi^ndent  apencies  in  reF)orting  di- 
rectly to  the  President  Due  to  the 
nature  of  its  work,  it  will  work  very 
closely  with  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Department  of  Defense  the  Atomic 
Enei-?y  Commission,  and  other  agencies. 
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Afi  I  pointed  out  oailioi  the  ba^ic  ob- 
jectives of  this  asency  will  be  to  deal 
with  problemfi  related  to  achieving  peace 
through  arms  limitation  agreements,  to 
developing  international  control  and  in- 
spection systems.  In  aoneral.  its  goal 
would  be  to  open  the  way  to  disarma- 
ment agreements  through  the  deyelop- 
ment  of  means  and  method.s  of  safe- 
guarding such  agreement.^ 

Briefly,  Mr.  President:.  I  would  like  to 
review  just  what  it  is   that  the  United 
States  is  seeking  in  the  area  of  di.s.uma- 
ment  or  arms  control  so  that   as  I  U.st 
the  kinds  of  programs  this  new  aaeiicv 
would   undei-take.   it   will   be   clear  thar 
the    work   of    the    Auency    would    be    to 
implement  the  goals  which  we  have  al- 
ready declared.     Oui  disarmament  ^^oai- 
consist    of    the    following    points:    Piisi, 
discontinuance  of  nuclear  weapons  te.st.- 
second,    prevention   of   sui-pri.se   attack 
third,  prohibition  of  fi.ssionablf'  m.tteri.M 
production      for      weapons      purposes 
fourth,  ti-ansfer  of   fissionable  matoi;al 
from    weapons     to     peaceful     purposes 
fifth,  reduction  of  aimed   forc^-s     sixth 
transfer  of  selected  armaments  to  iiitei  - 
national  depots;  seventh,  prohibition  of 
the  ti'ansfer  of  nucleai  weapons  to  other 
countries:    eiKhth.    esrriblishmen':    of    a 
committee  to  study  uav-  lo  insure  that 
objects  sent  into  outer  space  will  be  us»xi 
exclusively    for    peaceful    and    scientific 
purposes;   and  ninth    the   -;r;»!U   of  au- 
thority  to   an    intern;) tional    auencv    to 
study  the  control  of  tlie  export  and  im- 
portation of  armaments. 

The  National  Peace  Aaiency  which  T 
am  proposing  would  undertake  prot;rams 
for  research  and  development  relatint;  to 
overall  problems  of  disarmament  alm.^ 
limitations,  and  inspection  and  control 
systems.  More  specifically,  it  would  con- 
duct programs  for  the  development  of 
systems  for  monitorint;  nuclear  tests,  for 
monitoring,  detectmsj  and  identifying 
missile  and  satellite  tests  and  for  the 
development  of  techninue>  for  aerial  re- 
connaissance inspections 

It  would  develop  new  analytic  oruani- 
zations  to  generate  new  ideas  and  con- 
cepts applicable  to  systems  and  'f-rh- 
niques  for  arms  limitation,  and  to  cor. - 
duct  general  disarmament  studies 

F\irthermore.  Mr  President  this 
agency  would  undertake  programs  for 
the  support  of  studies  and  research  on 
such  projects  as  the  following:  First. 
techniques  for  limiims  the  u.se  of  ^pace 
for  military  purposes:  .second,  tech- 
niques associated  witii  communications 
systems  for  inspection  purpo-ses;  third 
techniques  relating  to  conventional  arm- 
ament inspection  and  detection  system^ 
fourth,  inspection  techniques  involved  ii; 
limited  warfare  situations;  fifth  surpri.se 
attack  detection  systems.  si.\th  moni- 
toring techniques  appropriate  to  the  sub- 
marine problem;  seventh.  le«a!  a.spects 
of  national  sovereignty  extended  to  thf 
.space  domain  and  freedom  of  the  seas. 
insofar  as  they  contribute  to  the  possi- 
bility of  war;  eighth,  analyses  of  the  ef- 
fects of  disarmament  aiireements  upon 
national  economies;  and  ninth  M:i(-n- 
tific  and  technical  problems  which  con- 
tribute to  the  possibility  of  war 

From  the  outline  I  have  just  .siven,  I 
think  it  is  clear  li^.a;  '.rus  agency  v.ould 


be  working  within  the  context  of  the  dis- 
armament proposals  which  we  have  put 
forwarc.  Its  sole  purpose  would  be  to 
further  studies  and  research  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  necessary  safeguards 
against  violations  of  any  arms  control 
agreement  in  which  we  might  take  part 
It  IS  tii:ie  that  our  efforts  along  this  line 
take  on  the  characteinstics  of  ivrma- 
nency  and  all-out  dedication  Our 
thinking;  must  be  grounded  m  the  best 
technol'jiiical  and  scientific  kno*ledv:<' 
available  This  is  the  only  way  we  can 
negotiate  fflfectively   with   the  Soviets 

Mr  President,  this  is  the  kind  of  effor' 
I  had  !:i  mind  when  I  ro-e  on  this  flrKv. 
and  in  various  committees  to  uri;e  tho 
passatit  of  an  appropriation  to  jx^imit 
the  Deijartments  of  State  and  Defence 
to  loirtly  contiac  for  special  foifi-;!. 
policy  studies  relating  to  disarmament 
weapors  control,  and  possible  technical 
means  for  reduction  of  arms  atireement 

I  bel.eve  that  this  is  the  kind  of  effort 
Dr.  Jam-s  R.  Killian,  the  Presidents 
former  adviser  for  science  and  technol- 
ogy h  id  in  mind  la  t  July  when  he 
stre;-.ri  ti>^  need  fn:-  more  re.searcfi  or. 
the  requiicments  for  acceptable  arms 
limitations  arranizements      He  said: 

In  the  Cfeiieva  conference  on  nuclear  lest 
ce'!!satkin  and  prevention  of  surprise  attack, 
we  h:f.  e  seen  that  scientific  and  technolog- 
ical considerations  have  an  Important  bear- 
ing on  possible  international  aKreementa  in 
these  areu-s  Without  detracilnR  trom  our 
national  ability  and  alertness  to  keep  ahead 
in  military  technology,  we  should  seeJt  to 
explore  every  promising  opportunity  to  ap- 
ply i?cl*iire  and  technology  to  the  8<^iluti«.)n 
of  the  complex  military  and  political  prob- 
lems a^^sociated  with  arms  limitatlous. 

I  be  i'>vf  that  this  is  the  kiiid  of  effort 
the  D.sarmament  Subcommittee  had  m 
mind  A  hen  it  reported  unanimously: 

The  subcommittee  is  strucli  by  the  dis- 
parity in  the  efTort  the  world  is  putting  into 
ttioug^.t  and  .-ictlon  lor  controlling  and  re- 
ducing ftrm.iments  and  the  efTort  going  into 
the  development,  fabrication,  and  buildup 
of  .\rrraments.  It  strongly  urges  the  execu- 
tr. e   branch    to   reined v    this  situation. 

I  b<'lieve  that  such  an  agency  could 
realize  the  recommendations  of  the 
Berkner  Panel,  which  pointed  out  the 
advancement  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
sei.-m  c  rtseaich  and  recommended  im- 
provement.s  in  detection  and  identifica- 
tion i'lstriiments 

Mr  Prrsident,  I  prize  very  highly  our 
system  of  ijovenimenl.  including  the  use 
of  the  minimum  number  of  Federal 
agencies  for  conducting  the  Nation's 
businiiss.  I  feel  verv  stron:.'ly  that  the 
proliferation  of  Federal  agencies  and 
officer  could  .senou-ly  impair  our  na- 
tional ability  to  conduct  forthrightly 
and  promptly  the  affairs  of  Government 
On  the  other  hand.  I  consider  it  a  sad 
reflec:ion  on  the  Nation  to  make  ad  hoc 
arranuiment  m  such  a  vital  area  as 
disarmament.  I  have  thought  this  mat- 
ter over  for  some  time  and  quite  thor- 
ough! v.  Were  it  possible  to  u.se  some 
existing  Federal  facility  for  conductmg 
studies  and  research  for  the  development 
of  control  systems.  I  would  recommend 
Its  u.se.  No  such  facility  i.s  available 
As  I  i)ointed  out  earlier,  the  Government 
is  doing  the  best  it  can  under  pre:sent 
arrai.gemtnt.>. 


Present  governmental  machinery  for 
intertiational  arms  control  agreements 
consist,--  of  thf  f')ik)wink;  an  iimbassiidor 
and  a  .small  .staff  presently  assiKnt-d  lo 
the  Geneva  test  ban  negotiation.-.  OflRce 
of  the  .Special  .A.ssistant  for  Arms  Limita- 
tion m  thr  Dfpartmein  of  .Stale  includ- 
iiit;  db<JUt  L'O  stntT  memtx-is  a  s«'clion  m 
the  OfTicf  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
known  .is  the  ( )fflce  for  International  S«'- 
curi'y  .Affairs  consisting  of  a  small  staff 
of  profes.sic)nal.^  with  part-tim''  a.ssist- 
ance  from  experts  from  the  three  mili- 
tary services,  and  the  temporary  Joint 
Disarmament  Study  recently  apiminted 
bv  lilt'  President  The  study  yroup  con- 
sisiiii';  of  about  18  persons,  is  asMsi«-d 
from  lim*'  to  time  by  the  staff  of  tlie 
Special  A.s.sistant  to  the  President  for 
Science  and  re<iinology 

Although  I  will  be  tlie  first  to  com- 
mend all  of  itiese  i)er.sons  for  their  out- 
standing efforts  I  do  not  think  this  kind 
of  here-there-and-eveiy where  arrange- 
ment IS  capable  of  prcxiucmg  the  kind  of 
results  we  need.  Con.sldf'ruig  all  Gov - 
ernment  efforts,  including  its  extra-gov- 
ernmental assistance  m  the  area  o!  arms 
coiUrol,  the  total  machinery  bolls  d(j\».n 
to  a  .small  number  of  part-time  workers. 
and  a  handful  of  experts  working  on  a 
full-time  basis  This  is  why  I  conclude. 
Mr.  President  that  we  have  no  single. 
special  agency  to  explore  and  pursue 
the  technical  problems  of  arms  con- 
trol and  the  paths  to  peace 

In  \iew  of  the  fact  that  we  are  a 
peace-loving  nation  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  peiiiaps  clo.ser  to  mak- 
ing real  progress  in  the  elimination  of 
weaix)n5  of  mas.s  destruction  ihaxi  at  anv 
time  before  I  tniiik  it  is  tune  Uj  make  a 
full-time  cooidinated  all-out  effort  lor 
arms  control 

Peace  is  indeed  the  hoix^  of  tlie  world. 
If  solid  blocks  are  not  laid  now  U)  curb 
the  arms  race  our  la.sk  will  b^^rome  in- 
creasingly more  difficult  and  our  goal  m- 
crea.siugly  more  elusive 

Therefore.  Mr  President  I  propose 
that  we  make  a  diamatic  siiow  of  ou: 
good  faith  and  sincerity  in  establisliin*,- 
a  special  agency  to  deal  with  the  difBcult 
technical  problems  of  arms  control  and 
obstacles  to  our  quest  for  a  )ust  and 
lasting  peace  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  my  pro- 
posal, and  I  solicit  their  suppoit  and 
suggestions. 

Piom  time  to  time,  aftei  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  bill,  it  is  my  intention  lo  di- 
rect my  remarks  to  certain  features  of 
the  bill  This  is  a  very  comprehensive 
measure.  My  colleagues  will  rt>cail  that 
the  Democratic  Advisory  Council  made  a 
propo.sal  along  these  lines.  The  propo.sal 
of  the  Democratic  Advi.sory  Council  is 
very  comprehensive  and  all-embracing 
I  b*'lieve  it  merits  sincere  and  st-rious 
consideration  m  the  ConKre.s.s 

I  introduced  this  particular  propo.sal 
because  of  the  need  for  emphasis  on 
peace  by  this  Government — not  peace  as 
a  byproduct  of  defense  or  as  a  byproduct 
of  the  State  Department,  but  rather,  as 
a  concerted,  determined  effort  by  the 
Government  of  the  I'niled  states  to 
dramatize  our  .sincere  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  a  ju.st  and  endunng  peace 

I  note  the  presence  of  the  distin-uished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  IM;     K\.n- 
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DOLPHl.  who,  some  time  ago,  addre.ssed 
himself  to  this  very  subject  and  gave 
one  of  the  moat  Inspiring  and  at  tlie 
.same  time  one  of  the  most  informative 
addresses  I  htve  heard  on  the  subject 
uf  a  national  p>olicy  directed  toward  the 
attainment  of  peace  with  justice  and 
freedom. 

Mr.  President,  none  of  us  has  a  mo- 
nopoly on  theie  matters.  The  best  we 
can  do  is  mak?  a  sincere  approach  and 
a  concentrated  effort.  My  efforts,  late 
as  they  are  being  made  tonight,  have 
for  their  purpose  the  placing  before  the 
Senate  of  this  particular  proposal,  seek- 
ing suggestions,  seeking  amendments, 
seeking  alterai-ions  that  might  improve 
the  biU. 

From  time  to  time,  as  1  have  indicated, 
T  shall  offer  suggestions  in  the  form  of 
addresses  before  the  Senate  or  some 
other  place  iri  our  country,  where  we 
can  promote  public  attention  and  a  sin- 
cere consideration  of  this  vital  propo- 
sition. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  prmted 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  v.ithout  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  bill  <S.  2989'  to  create  and  ]>:>■- 
.scribe  the  fimctions  of  a  National  Peace 
Agency,  intro<luced  by  Mr  Himphrey, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  as  fallows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrpreitentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Conjress  assembled, 

SHOKT  TTTLS 

SrcTioN  1.  Tats  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Peace  Agency  Act' . 

STATmiKNT   or  PtmPOSE 

Swr  2.  It  la  tae  purpose  ol  this  Act  to  deal 
»lth  problems  related  to  achieving  peace 
through  arms  ! imitation  agreement*,  to  de- 
veloping international  control  and  Inspec- 
tion systems  to  enforce  such  agreements, 
and  to  applying  scientific  and  technical  re- 
sources to  promote  peace  by  eliminating  or 
reducing    the    «x)nomlc   causes   of   war. 

CREATION    ANB    lUNCTIOItS    OF    NATIONAL    PIACE 

AC  f  N  (   Y 

Skc.  3.  There  is  hereby  efi.ibUblied  the  Na- 
tional Peace  A(?ency  (hereinafter  called  the 
"Agency").  The  Agency  shall  undertake 
programs  to  cijry  out  the  purpose  of  tlils 
Act,  Including,  among  others,  programs — 

(1)  for  research  and  development  bear- 
ing upon  the  science  and  technology  of 
nuclear  test  monitoring, 

(21  for  design,  engineering  and  testing  of 
experimental  ssstems  for  monitoring  nuclear 
tesu. 

(3)  for  research  and  development  relating 
to  systems  and  instruments  for  detecting 
and   Identifying^   missile   and  satellite   tests. 

(4)  for  design,  engineering  and  testing  of 
experimental  systems  for  monitoring  missile 
and  satellite  tests. 

(5)  for  development  and  testing  of  satel- 
lite* for  monitoring  nuclear  tests  in  cosmic 
space, 

(6)  for  resef.rch  and  development  in  the 
techniques  of  aerial  reconnaissance  inspec- 
tion, 

(7)  for  research  and  development  relating 
to  overall  proolems  of  disarmament,  arms 
limitations,  and  Inspection  and  control  sys- 
tems. 


(8 1  for  development  aud  applic.iiioi: 
of  communications  and  advanced  computer 
techniques  for  analyzlnjj  the  probleme  in- 
volved in  Inspection  of  natlor.al  budgetf  and 
economic  indicators  as  they  beiir  upon  du,- 
arinament  insjjectlon  svbienie. 

(9)  for  deveU>pment  ol  new  analytic  or- 
ganizations to — 

I A )  apply  the  techniques  of  operations 
research  to  peace  problems  In  the  same  way 
that  "war  gaming"  Is  conducted  for  the 
military  problems. 

(B)  generate  new  Ideas  and  concepts  ap- 
plicable to  systems  and  techniques  for  arms 
limitation. 

(C)  conduct  general  disarmament  studies. 

(10)  for  supj)ort  of  studies  and  research 
on  projects  such  as — 

(A)  techniques  for  limiting  the  use  of 
space  for  military  purposes. 

(B)  techniques  associated  with  communi- 
cations   systems   for    inspection    purposes, 

(C)  techniques  relating  to  conventional 
armament  inspection  and  detection  systems, 

(D)  inspection  techniques  involved  In 
limited  warfare  situations. 

(E)  surprise  attack  detection  systems. 
(P)    monitoring  techniques  appropriate  to 

the  submarine  problem. 

(Gl  legal  aspects  of  national  sovereignty 
extended  to  the  space  domain  and  freedom 
of  the  seas,  insofar  as  they  contribute  to 
the  possibility  of  war. 

(H)  analyses  of  the  effects  of  disarma- 
ment agreements  upon  national  economies, 
and 

( 1 1  scientific  and  technical  problems 
which  contribute  to   the  jxjsslbillty  of  war. 

(11)  to  investigate  on  a  continuing  basis 
the  broad  aajjects  of  the  effects  of  radiation 
upon  man, 

(12)  for  research  on  educational  tech- 
niques aimed  at  rendering  underdeveloped 
nations    less    technologically    dependent, 

(13)  for  research  and  development  on 
problems  of  underdeveloped  nations  insofar 
as  they  contribute  to  International  instabil- 
ity and  tensions  in  such  areas  as  tood  pro- 
duction, cx>nservatlon  of  mineral  and  water 
resources  (including  desalination  of  sea  and 
brackish  water),  practical  power-penerating 
systems   and   medicine  and   health. 

LABOKATOST  POR  PKACB 

Sec.  4.  The  Director  of  the  Agency  shall 
establish  In  the  Agency  a  Laboratory  for 
Peace  through  which  the  Agency  shall  de- 
velop and  administer  its  research  and  study 
programs.  In  carrying  on  such  programs  the 
Agency  shall  enter  into  contracts  with  educA- 
tional  and  research  institutions  within  the 
United  States  and  abroad  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  the  benefits  of  scientific  and  in- 
tellectual resources,  wherever  located  in  the 
world. 

RELATIONSHIP  WITH  OTHER   AGENCIES 

Sec.  5.  The  President  shall  establish  proce- 
dure designed  to  insure  that  the  Agency  will 
carry  out  its  functions  in  close  collaboration 
with  the  other  agencies  of  the  Government, 
but  without  duplicating  the  efforts  of  any 
such  agency.  Such  procedures  shall  also 
provide  that  information  available  to  other 
agencies  will  be  made  available  to  the  Na- 
tional Peace  Agency,  and  shall  prescribe 
other  means  by  which  other  agencies  of  the 
Government  may  support  the  efforts  of  the 
National  Peace  Agency. 

DIRECTOR   AND  DKPtTTT  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  AGENCT 

Sec  6  (a)  The  Agency  shall  be  headed  by 
a  Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  and  shall  receive  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  of  $22,500  per  annum. 
Under  the  supervision  and  dlrectioia  of  the 
President,  the  Director  shall  be  responsible 
lor  the  exercise  of  all  p>owers  and  the  dis- 
charge of  all  duties  of  the  Agency,  and  shall 
have  authority  and  control  over  all  persoiuiel 
and  activities  thereof. 


(b)  There  shall  be  In  the  -Agency  .s  Deputy 
Director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  wnth  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  sh.^ll  receive  conipen-sfltlon 
;it  the  rate  of  $21  .soo  per  ann-;m  and  shall 
perform  sucli  duties  and  exercise  such  powe."^ 
as  the  Director  ni.iv  prescr.be  The  Deputy 
Director  shall  act  for,  and  exercise  the  powers 
of,  the  Director  during  his.  absence  or  dis- 
ability. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec  7.  (ai  In  the  performance  of  its  func- 
tions the  Agency  Is  authorized — 

(1)  to  make,  promulgate,  Issue,  rescind, 
and  amend  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  manner  of  its  operations  and  the  exercise 
of  the  powers  vested  in  it  by  law; 

(2)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  officers  and  employees  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  ovit  such  functions.  Such  of- 
ficers and  employees  shall  be  appoUited  in 
accordance  with  the  civil-service  laws  and 
their  compensation  fixed  in  accordance  with 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949; 

(3)  to  accept  unconditional  gifts  or  dona- 
tions of  services,  money,  or  property,  real, 
personal,   or  mixed,    tangible  or  Intangible; 

(4i  without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  31  U.S.C. 
529),  to  enter  into  and  perf  irm  such  con- 
tracts, leases,  cooperative  agreenients,  or 
other  transactions  as  may  be  necessary  in 
the  conduct  ol  its  work  and  on  such  terms 
as  It  may  deem  appropriate,  with  an\  agency 
or  Instrumentality  of  the  United  States,  or 
with  any  State,  territory,  or  possession,  or 
with  any  political  subdivision  thereof  or 
with  any  person,  firm,  association,  cortx^ra- 
tion.  or  educational  institution.  To  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  and  consistent 
with  the  accomplishment  of  the  ]>urpose  of 
this  Act,  such  contracts,  leases.  :igre*-ment.s, 
and  other  transactions  shall  be  &.;.or,i-e^  by 
the  Director  in  a  manner  which  ■»!.;  f:.<ible 
small  business  concerns  to  participate  equi- 
tably and  proportionately  in  the  conduct  of 
the  work  of  the  Agency; 

(5)  to  use.  with  their  consent.  Uie  ser\ices, 
equipment,  personnel,  and  facilities  ol  Fed- 
eral and  other  agencies  with  or  without 
reimbursement,  and  on  a  similar  basis  to 
cooper.ite  with  other  pubUc  and  prnate 
agencies  and  instrumentalities  in  tJ<e  use 
of  services,  equipnieiit  and  facilities  Ehch 
department  and  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernmeiit  shall  cooperate  fully  with  the 
Agency  in  making  its  services,  equipment, 
personnel,  and  facilities  available  to  the 
Agency,  and  any  such  department  or  agency 
is  authorized,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  to  transfer  to  or  to  receive 
front  the  Agency,  without  reimbursement, 
supplies  and  equipment  other  than  admin- 
istrative supplies  or  equipment. 

(6)  to  appoint  such  ad\isory  cc>mmittees 
as  may  be  appropriate  for  purposes  of  con- 
sultation and  advice  to  the  Agency  m  the 
performance  of   its  functions; 

(7)  to  establish  within  the  Agency  such 
offices  and  procedures  as  may  be  appropriate 
to  provide  for  the  greatest  possible  co>')rdi- 
natlon  of  its  activities  vmder  this  Act  with 
related  activities  being  carried  on  by  other 
public  and  private  agencies  and  oiganiza- 
tlons; 

(8)  ^^hen  determined  by  the  Director  to 
be  iiecessary.  and  subject  to  sucii  security 
investigations  as  he  may  determine  to  be 
appropriate,  to  employ  aliens  without  regard 
to  statutory  provisions  prohibiting  paj-ment 
of  compensation  to  aliens; 

(9)  to  employ  retired  commissioned  of- 
ficers of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  and  comp>ensate  them  at  the  rate 
established  for  the  positions  occupied  by 
them  within  the  administration,  subject 
only  to  the  limitations  in  pa>  set  forth  in 
section  212  ol  the  Act  of  June  30,  1932.  as 
amended    (5  U.S.C    59a  i ;    and 

(10)  with  tlie  aDproviU  of  the  President,  to 
enter    Into    cooperative    agreements     uiider 
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which  members  of  Army  Navy.  Air  For  o 
and  Marine  Corps  may  be  detailed  by  '.he 
appropriate  Secretary  tor  services  in  the  per- 
formance of  functions  under  this  Act  to  the 
same  extent  as  that  to  which  '.hey  mUrht 
be  lawfully  assigned  in  the  Depart  mem  ut 
Defense. 

INFOKMATIOV     \N'D       Fl  V^VTT 

Sec  8.  In  order  to  prnrr.  ,te  '.he  fr»e  fluw 
aad  exchange  of  new  ideas  a.nd  .:':n':''p'  .:'. 
the  new  technology  of  pea'-e  r'v.M.'.Ji  .^'.1 
development,  the  Agency  sha;:  s<i  fir  ,is  p'  ->- 
sibie,  have  all  research  efforts  of  the  .\:zpnry 
performed  In  subject  matter  n  it  requirinj; 
classification  for  seciin'y  purp<-.se?!  Nn'ihlng 
In  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  c*ian?e  or 
modify  security  proced'.irea  or  to  exempt  per- 
sonnel of  the  Agency  from  being  required  to 
obtain  security  clearance  before  obtaining 
classified  information. 


STRENGTHENING  THE  WORLD 
COURT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  it  :.. 
Indeed  heartening  to  note  the  inert a.-,ui-; 
support  for  my  resolution  to  repeai  the 
self-judging  reserve  clau.se  contained  in 
our  acceptance  of  jurisdiction  of  the 
International  Court  of  Ju.sticc 

One  of  the  West's  most  distinguished 
journals,  the  San  Fr..inci.5Co  Chronicle, 
has  published  a  lead  edi tonal  giving 
strong  support  to  repeal  oi'  ihis  provision. 
I  particularly  want  to  uncierline  one  brief 
section  of  this  thoughtful  editorial: 

This  veto  power  puts  the  United  States  in 
the  odd  position  n:  artlng  a«  its  oAn  Judge 
in  various  cases  submitted  to  the  World 
Court  This  obvloi.isly  weakens  the  Court  -^ 
p<iw«r  and  diminishes  its  stHture  It  like- 
wise op>ens  to  doubt  and  qu^s^lon  the  sin- 
cerity of  tJ  S  afflrrnfttlons  in  beh.^lf  of  inter- 
natlonal  law  •  •  «  The  res'-rva* un  is  super- 
fluous and  worse  tha.i  u'rle.ss  m  that  It  ..*; 
serving  both  the  Nati  >n  and  fhe  cause  of 
International  Justice  pxT°m'^ly  ill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  ron- 
sent  that  this  editorial  from  the  S^n 
Pianci-sco  Chronicle  of  Januai-y  28  be 
printed  at  this  point  ;n  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  :n  the  Re<  ord, 
as  follows: 

Go  THE  Whole  W*t   I.vto  Wori  d  co'  rt 

Secretary  of  Sta«:e  Her'er  and  .^•'.  rr.fv 
General  Rogers  appeared  before  the  Sei.ote 
Foreign  Relations  CVnirr..t'Pe  :■"=:■' ::ranY  to 
cipeii  the  admtnlstra'ion  ri^ht  for  repeal  of 
the  so-called  Connally  im^'i-.dment — an  un- 
f  'rtut.ate  reservation  that  throws  a  long 
shadow  over  this  Nation's  advocacy  of  the 
rule  of   law   iti   International  affairs. 

The  amendment  was  put  forward  by  the 
late  Senator  Tom  Connally.  of  Texas.  In  194^ 
when  the  United  States  accepted  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  International  Court  of  Justice, 
then  newly  set  up  by  the  United  Nations. 
It  re<«erved  to  the  United  States  the  right  to 
decide  f  >r  Itself  whether  a  matter  lies  within 
domestic  Jtirlsdlction  and  oevond  that  of  the 
World  Court 

As  President  Elsenhower  lias  noted  In  twice 
urging  its  repeal,  this  veto  power  puts  the 
United  States  In  the  odd  position  of  acting 
as  Its  'wn  judge  i:i  various  ca.ses  submitted 
to  the  World  Court  This  obviously  weakens 
the  court's  p-iwer  and  diminishes  I's  .sta-- 
ure  It  likewise  opens  to  doubt  and  qtie"- 
tion  the  sincerity  of  US  afflirmations  in  be- 
half of  international  law 

In  testifying  yesterday  both  admini.;--a- 
tion  sp-jkesmen  observed  that  repeal  of  the 
reservation  would  grea*'.y  enhance  US.  pres- 
tige Secretary  Herter  added  that  the  reser- 
vation is  utterly  inconsi.'fnt  with  American 


policy  ftir  the  settlement  of  International 
disputei  and  corustitutes  an  untenabl«  re- 
striction on  our  particlpatnn  m  the  World 
Court. 

Persiftetit  fears  th.^t  repeal  woi;:d  permit 
.'  reign  r  iitr  i|  of  pur«'Iv  d)m»"s';c  ma'''rs 
were  terme<l  a  mlsapprehenflor.  '  t-r  th"" 
witnesses  Domes'ii"  l^.-^.ies  th^y  ?a;d,  are 
clearly  beyond  Jurisdiction  '.>f  tiie  court. 

Secretary  Herter  observed  that  even  if  such 
matters  ;is  Immigration,  tariffs,  and  the  Pan- 
.iiiia  Cci.T  U  should  come  under  the  court's 
scrutiny.  U  S.  pwllcy  and  actions  are  such 
th?,t  this  country  need  never  fear  impartial 
in'ernatlonal  adjudication. 

The  case  for  repeal  haa  become  so  plain 
that  President  Elsenhower  haa  twice  In  con- 
secutive Stat?  of  the  Union  messages  called 
for  it  with  all  promptness.  The  reservation 
of  the  Connally  amendment  Is  superfluous 
and  worse  than  useless  In  that  It  Is  serving 
both  this  Nation  and  the  cause  of  Interna- 
tional Justice  extremely  HI.  The  Senate 
should  forthwith  forswear  It  and  permit  the 
United  States  to  adhere  unreservedly  with 
other  nations  to  this  Instrument  of  world 
law. 


POST  .A  I     P.W 

Mr.  HUMPh'RP:Y  Mr  President,  I 
was  £;rievou.--lv  ck -appuiiited  in  the  Presi- 
dent s  .st.itcmeni  in  his  budget  me.ssaKe 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  recommend  a 
pay  rai.f  'ov  po.-tal  and  Federal  em- 
plov'^e.-  I.nst^ad.  he  stated  that  he  was 
recommjnu.n^  a  study  of  existmg  pay 
schedules. 

In  the  postal  service,  the  Post  OfBce 
Department  had  a  Fry  study  in  1954  and 
a  departmental  study  in  1955  which  re- 
sulted in  Public  La'.v  68.  a  law  that  was 
so  perf<^'Ct — we  we;e  told  when  we  at- 
tempted to  amend  it  -that  its  perfection 
would  be  ma:  :ed  by  any  type  ut  aniend- 
menls  The  law  was  sacrosanct  Utopia 
m  pay  cla.ssifiration  had  been  attaln*xl 

No'w  w^  are  told  by  the  Chi'^f  Exf^cutive 
thai  moip  studies  are  nerdt-d  The  onlv 
thir.R  I  find  wrona;  with  Public  l^w  68 
and  the  P'ederal  employees  pay  .schedule 
!.■?  that  they  do  not  provide  sufficient  pay 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  present-day 
Am.erican  standard  of  living. 

B'jt  we  are  told  that  a  study  is  needed. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  th*"  poorly  paid  pos- 
tal employ(es  do  not  attempt  to  pay  their 
rent  or  erocery  bill  with  a  joint  commit- 
tee study  I  know  that  the  landlord  and 
the  merciiaiit  ;n  .Minnesota  will  not  look 
upon  such  a  study  as  le^al  tender 

The  postal  employee  tmder  the  present 
pay  scale  receives  le.ss  pay  than  the  un- 
skilled worker  Three  Presidential  ve- 
toes have  put  his  pay  rate  several  years 
behind  that  of  his  fellow  worker  in  pri- 
vate industry.  Yet  the  President  de- 
clared 

Pending  development  and  adoption  of  such 
a  comprehensive  policy,  a  general  pay  raise 
would  be  unwarranted,  unfair  to  the  taxpay- 
ers of  the  United  States,  and  inequitable  as 
among  employees  compensated  under  differ- 
ent and  unrelated  pay  systems. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  premise 
for  the  need  for  such  a  study  has  not 
been  fully  established  and,  if  inequities 
are  as  flagrant  as  we  have  been  led  to 
beLeve.  they  should  be  .so  obvious  that 
they  could  be  easily  corrected. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  previously,  the 
need  for  a  study  could  not  possibly  apply 
to  the  postal  service  because  here  we 


have  the  administration's  own  carefully 
dev;.s»^d  and  self-proclaimed  perfect  pay 
program 

I  am  sure  that  the  taxpayers  will  be 
anxious  to  see  the  postal  and  Federal 
woi  kers  prop>erly  paid  The  taxpayers 
are  entitled  to  capable,  efficient,  well- 
: rained  employees.  To  recruit  and  train 
such  employees,  we  must  pay  the  pre- 
vailing rate  Per.sons  holding  responsible 
positions  are  entitled  to  pay  commen- 
surate with  their  re.sponstbilities 

I  know  that  my  good  friend  and  tlie 
great  friend  of  the  po.stal  and  Federal 
employees,  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, the  senior  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina I  Mr  Johnston  I .  will  take  the  proper 
steps  to  make  certain  that  the  Senate 
passes  such  legislation  well  in  advance 
of  our  early  adjournment  date,  and  I 
pledge  to  him  in  his  elTorts  my  whole- 
hearted support. 


PROJECI    HOPE 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  Dr. 
William  B  Walsh,  president  of  the  Peo- 
ple-to-People  Health  Foundation  and 
head  of  Project  HOPE.  Is  scheduled  to 
arrive  In  Djakarta,  Indonesia,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Indonesian  Government 
on  Friday.  February  5. 

I  am  sure  Senators  will  recall  that 
Project  HOPE,  an  outgrowth  of  the  peo- 
ple-to-people program,  has  been  en- 
gaged In  outfitting  and  stafQng  a  Navy 
hospital  ship  which  will  be  sent  to 
southeast  Asia  next  summer,  brlngmg 
with  it  the  latest  advances  in  medical 
knowledge  and  techniques. 

During  his  10-day  visit  in  Indonesia. 
Dr  Walsh  and  Project  HOPEs  hospital 
administrator.  John  L  Spreckelmyer. 
will  gain  firsthand  knowledge  of  condi- 
tions in  that  area  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  hospital  ship  will  op- 
erate. Consulting  with  local  physicians, 
they  will  determine  as  far  as  possible 
what  assistance  Project  HOPE  will  offer 
the  Indonesian  medical  and  health  pro- 
fes.sions  when  it  visits  the  country  next 
September. 

During  the  year  which  the  ship  will 
spend  in  Asia,  almost  200  American 
doctors,  nurses,  and  medical  technicians 
will  bring  the  skills  and  techniques  de- 
veloped by  the  American  medical  profes- 
sions to  the  people  of  newly  developing 
nations  in  their  own  environment, 
adapted  specifically  to  their  special 
needs  and  their  way  of  life. 

I  might  add  that  most  of  these  doctors 
will  serve  as  volunteers,  with  little  or  no 
remuneration. 

The  project  will  be  essentially  a  teach- 
ing operation,  rather  than  an  attempt 
at  widespread  treatment.  Although 
large  numbers  of  people  will  receive 
first-rate  medical  care,  treatment  will 
be  secondary  to  teaching,  except  in  cases 
of  great  emergencies  or  disasters. 

The  Government,  through  the  U.S. 
Navy,  will  supply  the  hospital  ship,  but 
the  $3  5  million  needed  to  operate  the 
ve.ssel  for  a  year  Is  being  raised  from  en- 
tirely private  sources.  The  widespread 
support  the  project  has  received  is  most 
encouraging.  For  example,  the  adver- 
tising council,  the  public  service  organi- 
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zation  of  the  advertising  industry,  is 
currently  conducting  a  nationwide  cam- 
paign appeal  ng  to  American  citizen.^  u> 
support  HOPE  through  radio  and  TV  ap- 
peals, newspaper  and  magazme  adver- 
ti.stments,  outdoor  advertising  displays, 
and  so  on 

The  Ameri<:an  Medical  Association,  the 
American  Dental  Association,  and  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
have  firmly  endorsed  the  project. 

A  number  of  oil  companies  have  agreed 
to  underwrite  the  cost  of  fueling  the  ship 
for  a  year;  the  American  President  Line 
will  operate  the  ship  at  cost;  the  AFLr- 
CIO  formally  endorsed  HOPE  at  its  con- 
vention in  Sun  Francisco  and  urged  all 
unions  to  contribute  generously  to  the 
project. 

Finally,  the  American  public  is  re- 
sponding wholeheartedly  with  contribu- 
tions ranging  from  single  dollar  bills  to 
gifts  of  hundred.s  of  dollars. 

Certainly  there  are  few  ways  in  which 
a  dollar  could  be  better  spent  than  in 
bringing  the  means  to  a  full  and  healthy 
life  to  citizens  of  less  fortunate  nations 
throughout  the  world 

Finally,  undertakings  such  as  Project 
HOPE  will  effectively  express  the  deep 
concern  felt  by  the  American  people  for 
the  plight  of  millions  in  other  lands. 

As  we  enter  a  new  decade,  we  can  hope 
that  .such  people -to -people  undertakings 
as  Project  HOPE  will  lead  to  a  strength- 
ening of  the  ties  of  friendship  and  un- 
derstanding among  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 


ADDITIONAL  FlNlK^  POH  I  HE  SEN- 
ATE OFFICIAL  REPORTTR--  OF 
DEBATI-:S 

Mr  BYRD  of  Wei,;  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  move  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  con&idei-ation  of  Calendar 
No   1062.  Senate  Resolution  207 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chaii  '.  The  resolution 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Cmrr  Clerk  a  resolution  iS. 
Res.  207 »  to  provide  additional  funds  for 
the  Oflicial  Reporters  of  E>ebates  of  the 
Senate. 


SATURDAY  EVENING  POST  ARTICLE 
ON    STATE    OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  rise  in  respon.se  to  the  rep>ort 
on  our  State  of  West  Virginia  appearing 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  this  week. 
The  author  of  this  article,  Roul  Tunley. 
has  staled  the  strange  case  of  West  Vir- 
ginia with  unusual  p>erception  for  an 
outsider.  His  objective  reporting,  his 
colorful  slices  of  life,  his  summary  of 
cause  and  effect,  his  listed  suggestions 
for  alleviation  of  the  paradox — all  these 
bare  evidence  of  a  reporter  with  purpose 
and  dedication  to  his  work. 

Much  of  what  Mr.  Tunley  says,  we 
West  Virginians  have  been  saying.  My 
colleague.  Mr.  Randolph,  and  I  have 
pointed  to  the  poverty,  the  unemploy- 
ment, the  despair;  we  have  also  told  of 
the  limitless  resources,  the  stalwart, 
courageous  citizeniT.  tiie  scenic  grandeur 
of  the  Mountain  State.  The  stoi-y  of  the 
paradox  Is  not  new.     It  is  a  story  which. 


like  Ru.s.sell  Conwell's  "Acres  of  Dia- 
inond.'>,"  hai^  been  told  5.000  times.  It 
has  been  told  m  othei  ages  and  in  other 
limes  Paradoxes  are  always  with  us. 
There  is  no  State  m  the  Union  in  which 
'  the  paradox  of  waiit  aiid  plenty  liviiig 
side  by  sidt  may  not  be  found.  The 
contrast  may  i^  seen  lo  a  ereater  dei:iee 
in  recent  years  in  West  Virginia,  and  the 
reasons  are  apparent,  as  Mr.  Tunley  has 
pointed  out  Ours  is  a  "basically  rich 
State,  long  plundered  by  absentee  land- 
lords and  later  plied  by  all  the  woes  of  a 
one-industry  area  ti-ymg  to  convert  to  a 
multi-industry  one."  It  is  a  State  that 
is  "just  beginning  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
Its  potential." 

I  find  no  fault  with  those  who  try  hon- 
estly to  diagnose  our  problem  Mr.  Tun- 
ley has  indubitably  attempted  to  do  that 
It  is  unfortunate  that  he  has  fallen  into 
the  error  of  pointing  to  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule,  to  the  extreme 
rather  than  the  normal.  But  he  pc - 
haps  IS  not  to  blame  for  whatever  dis- 
toited  impression  the  picture  may  leave 
in  the  mmds  of  his  readers. 

I  hold  those  most  to  blame  who  gave 
to  Mr.  Tunley   information  tl.al  is  not 
factual,  those  who  reported  the  excep- 
tional case  rather  than  the  average  one. 
The  exceptions  and  extremes  are  always 
spectacular,  and  the  spectacular  is  al- 
ways    breathtaking.       It    makes     good 
reading.     Most      regrettable      are      the 
statements  that  are  little  short  of  dis- 
graceful, and  which  have  fallen  from  the 
lips  of    a   few    careless   and    misguided 
West       Virginians.     Such       statements 
sometimes  assume  a  magnitude  all  out 
of  proportion  to  the  facts.     In  this  re- 
gard. I  think  of  such  statements  as  the 
one    which    was   reportedly    nmde    by   a 
teacher    to    the    effect    that    if    better 
schools    were    built    "there    is    a    good 
chance  youngsters   would  not  attend." 
This   statement   is   simply   not    factual. 
West  Virginia's  pupils  are  outstandingly 
faithful  in  school  attendance.     In  aver- 
age daily  attendance,  as  in  percentage 
of  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled.  1955- 
56,  West   Virginia  ranked  tenth  in  the 
Nation,  with  a  percentage  of  90.8.     This 
same  individual,  according  to  Mr   Tun- 
ley,  is   reported  to  have   implied   that 
West  Virginia  parents  are  sensitive  lest 
their  children  be  better  educated  than 
the  parents  are.     To  buttre.ss  this,  the 
story  was  told  of  a  college -educated  girl 
who  "admitted  she  was  careful  to  u.se 
'hain't'   when   around   her   mother   and 
father."     I  simply  do  not  believe  a  state- 
ment like  this.    I  do  not  say  that  such 
could  not  happen.     It  could  happen  in 
West  Virginia  or  anywhere  else.     If  such 
a  state  of  ignorance  and  shortsighted- 
ness exists  upon  the  part  of  a  parent  in 
West  Virginia  today,  it  would  be  but  one 
case  in  10.000.     I  repeat  that  I  do  not 
believe  it  exists  at  all.     But    the   story 
has  been  printed,  and  millions  of  our  fel- 
low citizens  all  over  the  United  States 
will  remember  West  Virginia  as  a  State 
in  which  uneducated  parents  are  said  to 
want  to  keep  their  chiidien  uneducated. 
Mr.  Tunley's   article,    perhaps   unin- 
tentionally,  may   leave   the    impression 
that  West  Virginians  are  di«;interested  in 
education.     There  are  certain  favorable 
features  dealing  with  education   which 
should  be  mentioned: 


F.rst  Of  ail  tJic  Southern  or  border 
States  which  liad  .seiiiepaled  schools  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  1954. 
West  Virginia  has  been  most  successful 
m  fully  -ntegrating  its  schools.  Inte- 
firauon  hit.  been  implemented  in  every 
M:riOol  disl.nct. 

Second.  In  general,  the  public  schools 
in  West  Vu'ginia  are  educating  a  large 
proportion  of  the  State's  school-age  pop- 
ulation. In  1957-58.  the  State  ranked 
16th  in  enrollment  m  public  elementary 
and  secondaiT  schools  ;i5  a  pt-iceiU  of 
school-age  population,  with  a  percentage 
of  87.8.  The  national  percentage  was 
82.9. 

Thiiti.  The  State  itself  is  making  a 
considerable  financial  effort  to  supixirt 
Its  schools.  West  Virgima  ranked  22d 
;n  the  Nation  in  revenue  from  State 
sources  per  pupil  enrolled.  1957-58. 

Fourth  The  State  and  local  govern- 
ments ar(>  spending  a  high  percentage  of 
their  general  expenditures  for  local 
schools.  In  1957,  West  Virginia  ranked 
5th  in  the  Nation  in  this  respect,  with 
a  percentage  of  33.1.  The  percentage  for 
the  Nation  was  29.3. 

Fifth.  West  Virginia  also  ranks  high 
in  per  capita  State  expenditures  (this 
does  not  include  local  contributions >  for 
education.  In  1957  the  State  ranked 
2 1st,  with  a  per  capita  expenditure  of 
S42.14.  The  National  ave;  ace  expendi- 
ture was  $39.37. 

Sixth.  West  V.rginia  1.*=  trying  to  main- 
tain high  standards  .n  employing'  teach- 
ei-s.  In  the  fall  of  1958  its  percentage 
of  classroom  teachers  m  .secondary 
schools  with  substandard  credtntials  as 
a  percent  of  total  teachers  was  4.5  The 
fig\n"e  for  continenia!  United  Swtes  was 
4  9  percent. 

Seventh  Alihou.ah.  like  all  other 
States.  West  Virginia  is  experiencing  a 
classroom  shortage,  the  situation  there 
IS  not  so  critical  as  it  is  in  many  States. 
In  the  fall  of  1958  there  were  19  States 
which  had  a  lug  her  percentage  of  pupils 
enrolled  m  school  in  excess  of  normal 
capacity  as  a  percent  of  total  enrollment 
than  did  Wes:  Vii-ginia.  Its  percentage 
of  5.1  for  elementary  scliools  was  better 
than  the  national  perccpitage  vk  hich 
was  5  4. 

Eighth  Citizens  of  the  State  are  aw  are 
of  the  educational  problems  facing;  them 
and  are  taking  steps  to  correct  tiiem. 
Recently  the  Princeton  Research  Service 
reported  that  58  out  of  eveiy  100  'West 
Virumians  considered  the  needs  of  the 
schools  as  the  Stale's  No.  1  problem. 
According  to  this  .same  survey,  only  9 
percent  opposed  additional  State  taxes 
for  schools.  In  order  to  leaiT.  how  best 
to  meet  school  problems,  a  number  of 
studies  and  surveys  have  been  and  are 
now  beinc  made  When  final  conclusions 
are  drawn,  the  State  may  be  expected  to 
begin  vigorously  to  improve  if^  public 
school  system. 

Ninth.  According  to  one  important 
statewide  .survey,  authorized  by  the  Leg- 
islative Interim  Committee  West  Vir- 
pinia  schools  rank  high  in  the  Nation  m 
regard  to  course  offerings.  The  report 
based  on  this  study.  "A  SuiTey  of  the 
Educational  Programs  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia PubUc  Schocls,"  showed  that  in  a 
national   study   made    in    19^A  5=i.    89  8 
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percent  of  the  sample  schools  offered  ele- 
mentary algebra.  In  the  West  Virginia 
study.  96  percent  of  the  sample  State 
schools  offered  that  subject.  Plane 
geometry  was  offered  in  78  percent  of 
tl.?  schools  In  the  national  study,  and  in 
9  i  6  percent  of  the  schools  in  the  State 
study.  West  Virginia  also  showed  up  well 
in  course  offerings  in  physics  and  chem- 
istry. 

Tenth.  State  accomplishments  in  edu- 
cation have  been  made  in  spite  of  finan- 
cial handicaps.  In  1957.  West  Vlnjinia 
ranlced  40th  in  amount  of  personal  in- 
come per  child  of  schocl  a??,  with  a 
fl:;ui-e  of  S5,80-5.  The  national  figure  was 
$8,591. 

Eleventh.  The  State  i.s  making  a  sreat 
effort  to  assure  its  youn^  people  of  an 
opportunity  for  higher  education  Tui- 
tion fees  in  State  institution.';  of  higher 
education  are  amon?  the  lowe.st  in  tl.e 
country. 

Because  of  the  many  factors  invc'.ved. 
States  cannot  be  given  an  overall  rank- 
ing in  education.  In  a  number  of  impor- 
tant respects,  however,  West  Virc;inia 
does  rank  b^^-low  the  national  averaije.s. 
For  example,  in  average  salary  of  cla.'s.';- 
room  teachers  in  public  schools,  1958-59. 
the  State  ranked  41st.  with  an  averaije 
salary  of  $3,610.  The  national  average 
was  $4,775.  In  current  expenditure  per 
pupil  in  average  daily  attendance.  1958- 
59  the  State  rarJced  42d,  with  an  average 
of  $225.  The  national  average  was  S340. 
Most  of  all,  Mr.  President.  I  resent 
the  implication,  by  these  who  claim  to 
be  native  sons,  that  West  Virguiia  is 
"remote,  backward,  and  dannerou.sly 
provincial."  West  Virginia  is  not  re- 
mote. It  is  not  backward  I  am  not,  by 
birth,  a  native  son  of  West  Virginia. 
but  I  love  the  State  dearly,  and  my  soul 
Is  stirred  by  those  native  .sons  who  speak 
disparagingly  of  it  and  of  the  folks  back 
home.  It  is  one  thing  to  speak  of  un- 
employment and  economic  conditions 
which  are  ephemeral,  not  lasting.  It  is 
quite  another  thing  to  cast  a  reflection 
upon  the  resourcefulness,  the  ingenuity, 
the  character  of  a  great  people,  espe- 
cially when  such  discordant  notes  come 
from  individuals  who  bear  the  proud 
name  of  West  Virginians  As  I  think  of 
these  misguided,  miserable  wretches,  I 
think  of  the  appropriate  lines  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  from  The  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel": 

Breathe*   there  the    man   with  soul   so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 
This  la  my  own,  my  r.auve  1  ind ' 
Whose  heart  hath  ne  er  w;th;ii  h.m  burned. 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  tunietl 
From   wandering   on  a  foreign    strand'' 
If  such  there  breathe,  go.  marie  him  well; 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell: 
Hl?h  though  his  titles,  proud  his  nam**, 
Boundlesa  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim. 
Despite   those  titles,   power,   and  pelf. 
The   wretch,   concentred   all  In   self. 
Living,   shall   forfeit  fair  renown. 
And,   doubly    dying,   shall    go    dowr. 
To  the  vile  dust   from   whence  he   .-pr'.;r.g. 
Unwept,   xinhonored,  and   unsung 

And  so.  Mr.  President,  I  must  be  some- 
what critical  of  Mr.  Tunley  for  h.s  hav- 
ing relied  upon  such  puerile  patter,  and 
permitting  it  to  so  discolor  the  true  pic- 
ture. It  is  particularly  unfortunate  that 
the  article  places  a  blotch  upon  the  char- 
acter of  my  State's  citizenry  by  stating 


that  West  Virginia  haa  "a  higher  ratio 
of  Illegitimate  white  babies  than  any 
other  State."  and  by  implying  that  8t)me 
women  make  careers  there  of  giving 
birth  to  illegitimate  children  in  order 
to  draw  money  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  As.-^istanco  Of  co';r.se. 
one  can  find  an  Isolated  instance  of 
almost  anything  he  wishes  to  look  for. 
Some  women  may  indeed  n,ake  it  a  ca- 
reer, but  they  are  not  to  be  conflnerl  to 
any  one  State  or  race  If  Mr  Tunley 
had  desirt-d  to  print  the  whole  truth,  he 
would  h.^ve  .said  that  a  number  of  States 
have  hiKh'-r  rates  of  illegitimate  births 
than  West  Virginia  The  rate  f  )r  W-^st 
Virginia  for  1957  was  55  5  for  each  1,000 
births,  according  to  the  Children.s 
Bureau  For  the  rest  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  thf  rate  was  47  4  Onlv  35  States 
report  illegitimate  births  m  this  man- 
ner Of  these  35.  m  1957  there  were  10 
States  that  had  higher  illegitimate  birth 
rates  than  West  Virginia  It  is  this 
printing  of  half-truths  that  is  so  dis- 
gusting, so  di.scouratimg,  and  so  re- 
gret laoie  I  think  it  should  be  stated 
here  that  W^st  Virginia  has  one  of  the 
lowest  crime  rates  in  the  country 

According  to  the  Uniform  Crime  Re- 
ports for  the  United  States  in  1958.  the 
State's  rate  of  maior  criminal  offenses 
for  the  year  was  429  1  per  100.000  The 
rate  for  the  continental  United  Ftates 
wa.s  896  9  per  100,000.  Only  three  States 
had  lo'.;.er  rates  than  did  West  Virginia — 
New  Hampshire.  North  Dakota,  and  Mis- 
sissippi. The  offenses  included  in  this 
figure  are  murder  and  non-negligent 
manslaughter,  rap''  robbery,  aggravated 
a.ssau!t,  burglary,  larceny  over  $50  and 
auto  theft.  So.  a.s  one  can  see,  our  so- 
called  "hillbillies"  live  a  rather  decent 
life  a.s  compared  to  people  in  certain 
other  parts  of  the  country'. 

Mr  President,  the  most  ofTensive 
thir.j;  about  Mr.  Tunley's  article  was  Its 
reprint  of  a  quotation  from  an  uniden- 
tified newspapr  r  Ahich  called  the  Moun- 
tain State '.s  mi^'ranL.s  "shoeless,  shiftless, 
beer-swilling  clod.s  who  wouldn't  go  to  a 
church  that  didn't  use  rattlesnakes  in 
the  service."  I  protest  such  a  charge. 
Ananias,  together  with  his  wife  Sap- 
phira.  could  not  have  concocted  a  more 
unadulterated,  unmitigated  untruth. 
Some  We.st  Virginians  are  .shoeless,  as  are 
natives  of  other  States,  at  times,  but  it  is 
not  by  choice  It  is  no  di.sgrace  to  be 
without  shoes  if  a  man  is  honest,  want.'' 
to  work,  and  would  work  if  he  could  find 
work.  As  to  shiftle.ssH'^-i.s.  West  Vir- 
ginians are  a.s  industrious  and  resource- 
ful as  are  other  Americans.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  lazme.ss  it  is  one  of  finding 
employment  during  our  States  indus- 
trial revolution.  Edwin  Markham  might 
well  have  been  thinking  of  men  and 
women  like  those  from  the  hills  when  he 
wrote 

The  Right  To  Labor  in  Jot 

Out  on  the  roads  they  have  gathered,  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men. 
To  ask  for  a  hold  on  life  as  sure  as  the  wolfs 

r.  )ld  in  his  den 
Their  need  lies  clijse  to  The  qvilck  oX  life  as 

rain   to   the  furrow  sown: 
It   Is  as  meat  to  the  slender  rib.  as  marrow 

t-j  the  b<jne. 
They  ask  but  the  leave  to  labor  for  a   taste 

of    life's    delight. 


For    a    little    salt   to    savor    their    bre»d.    for 

housea  watertight. 
They  a«k  but  the  right  to  labor,  and  to  lire 

by  the  atrength  of  their  hands — 
They  who  have  bodies  like  knotted  oaks,  and 

patience  like  »ea  sands. 
And   the   right  of   a  man  to   labor   and    his 

right  to  labor  la  Joy — 
Not   all   your   laws   can   strangle    that    right, 

nor  the  gates  of  Hell  destroy. 
Por  it  came  with  the  making  of  man  and  wa« 

kneaded  Into  his  bones. 
.^nd  It  win  stand  at  the  last  of  things  on  the 

dust  of  crumbled  thrones 

As  to  the  implication  that  West  Vir- 
ginians attend  only  church  services 
where  "rattlesnakes"  are  used.  I  need 
make  no  comment  except  to  say  that  the 
term  might  be  a  fitting  title  for  Lhu.se 
who  make  such  unfounded,  prcposterou.s 
statements, 

Mr.  President,  the  word  "hillbillies" 
has  been  used  in  this  article  with  refer- 
ence to  the  men  and  women  of  West 
Virginia.  Let  us  do  a  bit  of  reflcctincj. 
Ours  are  a  patriotic  pt-opie  w  ho  ix)ssess 
a  fierce  pride  in  their  Slate  and  coun- 
try. During  the  Revolutionary  War 
what  is  now  West  Virginia  sent  the  fir^t 
soldiers  from  south  of  the  Potomac  to 
join  the  Army  under  George  Washing- 
ton in  Bo.ston.  The  men  who  lived  south 
of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  fought  with 
Braddock  and  with  Washington.  In  the 
struggle  against  England,  West  Virgiiiia 
gave  our  country  important  army  lead- 
ers. Maj.  Gen.  Horatio  Gates,  Maj.  Gen. 
Charles  Lee,  and  Brig  Gen  Adam 
Stephen  came  from  the  section  that  was 
then  Berkeley  County  but  is  now  Jeffer- 
son County.  William  Darke,  also  from 
Berkeley,  served  bravely  as  a  colon-l 
m  the  Revolution  and  became  a  briga- 
dier general  in  the  later  Indian  wars. 
Daniel  Morgan,  who  had  once  lived  In 
Berkeley  County,  became  a  general  in 
the  war.  Other  officers  of  lower  rank 
came  from  West  Virginia. 

Ratification  of  the  US  Constitu- 
tion was  required  of  at  least  9  of 
the  13  colonies.  Phil  Conley  and  Boj'd 
B  Stutler,  in  "West  Virginia  Yesterday 
and  Today."  make  the  following  state- 
ment: 

The  Virginia  representatives  held  a  con- 
vention In  June  1788  to  debate  the  subject. 
Sixteen  of  these  men  were  from  our  section 
of  the  State  of  Virginia. 

The  convention  ratlAed  the  Constitution 
by  a  vote  of  79  to  89,  a  majority  of  only  10 
votes  Of  the  16  men  from  West  Virginia, 
only  one  voted  against  ratifying  the  Con- 
stitution. The  votes  of  our  representatives 
were  necessary  for  Virginia's  approval. 

In  the  War  of  1812.  records  show  that 
52  companies  went  from  the  section  that 
is  now  West  Virginia.  So  many  cavalry 
companies  volunteered  that  at  one  time 
more  than  1,000  men  were  sent  home 
t)ecau.se  they  could  not  be  used. 

In  the  Civil  War,  the  northern  and 
northwestern  sections  of  the  State  were 
In  sympathy  with  the  Union.  Many  of 
the  southern  counties  and  all  of  tho'-e 
east  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  were 
strongly  Confederate.  There  were  but 
few  homes  that  did  not  give  one  or  more 
men  to  the  army  of  the  North  or  of  the 
South.  In  many  Instances  a  man  would 
join  one  army,  and  his  brother  the  other. 
It    wa:.    a    war    where    brother    fuuglit 
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against  brother,  and  father  agair\st  son. 
The  Civil  War  was  very  real  to  West 
Virginia 

In  all  West  Virginia  furnished  at  least 
32,000  regular  troops  to  the  Union  Army. 
These  were  included  in  17  regiments  of 
infant n.'.  7  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  1 
regiment  of  artillery  Many  of  the  men 
continued  m  the  anny  &lier  the  end  of 
their  f^rst  terms.  The.se  figures  do  not 
include  the  32  companies  of  home 
guards,  or  State  milita.  which  w^re 
raised  to  defend  the  border  counties. 
The  men  in  this  sei-vice  numbered  2  300 
Many  of  the  home  guard  companie.^  saw 
hard  service 

There  are  no  complete  records  of  the 
number  of  West  Virginians  who  served 
In  the  Confederate  Army  There  were 
certainly  no  les,s  than  8  000 

During  the  4  years  of  the  war.  203 
battles  and  skirmi.'^hes  were  foueht  :n 
West  Virginia.  Truly  this  State  i.«^  a 
child  of  war  A  few  of  the  most  im- 
portant battles  that  were  fought  on  our 
soil  were  Beverly  Rich  Mount.iin  Top 
of  Allegheny,  Gauley  Bridge.  Cro.ss 
Lanes,  Carnifex  Ferry.  Bulltown.  and 
Droop  Mountain  The  eastern  section 
was  a  fighting  ground  from  first  to  last 
Romney,  the  county  .seat  of  Hamp.shire 
County,  was  captured  and  recaptured  56 
times  during  the  4  years  of  the  Civil  War 

West  Virginia  is  proud  of  the  brave 
lads  who  joined  both  the  Union  and  the 
Confederate  Arm..es  To  the  Confed- 
eracy she  gave  Thomas  J  Jackson,  the 
"Stonewall"  of  Bull  Ran.  a  master  of 
military  science  Next  to  Lee.  Jack.«on 
was  the  greatest  mihtary  leader  of  the 
South.  He  was  born  at  Clark.sburg  and 
was  reared  in  Lew.s  County 

Other  distinguished  Confederate  C'fTi- 
cers  were  Gen.  .Mbert  Gallatin  Jenkin."-:. 
of  Cabell  County;  Gen  John  Echols,  of 
Monroe  County;  and  Gen  John  Mc- 
Causland.  of  Mason  County 

Sons  of  West  Virginia  who  served  in 
the  Union  Anny  and  attained  the  rank 
of  general  were  Jesse  l.ee  TUno.  of  Ohio 
County,  who  fell  in  the  Battle  of  South 
Mountain  while  coinmandmg  the  IX 
Army  Corps;  Benjamin  F.  Kelley,  of 
Ohio  County:  Thomas  Maley  Harris,  of 
Gilmer  Co'jnty,  later  of  Ritchie:  Joseph 
A.  J.  Lightburn.  of  Lewis  County;  Isaac 
Harden  Duval,  of  Brooke  County;  David 
Hunter  Strother.  of  Berkeley  County; 
William  H  Powell,  of  Ohio  County: 
Nathan  GofT.  of  Harrison  County;  and 
Robert  S.  Northcott,  of  Harrison 
County. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Civil  War.  West 
Virginia  became  an  independent  State 
on  June  20,  1863.  On  the  following  July 
4,  the  35th  star  was  added  to  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  to  represent  West 
Virginia. 

During    the   Spanish-.^meiican    War 
more  men  than  could  be  taken  imme- 
diately   offered    their   services    in    West 
Virginia. 

The  story  of  the  message  to  Garcia  is 
one  of  the  famous  tales  of  the  war  The 
man  who  carried  the  message  was  Lt 
Andrew  Summers  Rowan.  He  was  born 
in  Monroe  County,  W.  Va.,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Mihtary  Academy  at  West 
Point.  Early  in  the  war  with  Spain. 
President  McKinley  selected  Rowan  to 
carry  a  message  to  Gen.  Calixlo  Garcia. 
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who  commanded  the  Cuban  arm^ies  and 
who  was  hemmed  in  by  the  Spanish 
Armies  in  the  central  part  of  Cuba 
Lieutenant  Rowan  braved  the  dangers 
of  the  Cuban  jungles  and  the  Spanish 
Army  and  safely  delivered  the  Presi- 
dent's message  He  then  made  his  way 
back  in  an  open  boat  to  the  Briti.sh 
Island  of  Nassau  His  bravery  made 
him  a  national  hero  Elbert  Hubbard 
wrote  about  Rowan  in  his  '  Mes.«ace  to 
Garcia"; 

There  Is  a  man  whose  form  should  be  cast 
in  deathless  bronze  and  the  statue  plared 
in  every  college  of  the  laiid  It  is  not  book- 
learning  young  men  need,  nor  Instruction 
itbout  this  and  that,  but  a  stiffening  of  the 
vertebrae  that  will  cause  them  to  be  loyal  to 
a  trust,  to  act  promptly,  concentrate  their 
energies:  do  the  thing 

In  World  War  I  West  Virginians  vol- 
miteered  for  service  They  did  not  wait 
to  be  drafted  On  the  first  day  for  reg- 
LSterinp  for  the  draft  127  994  men  in 
my  State  registered  for  mihtary  service. 
Later  325  26G  m^n  of  military  ape  regis- 
tered in  the  State  Under  the  draft 
method  not  all  were  taken  for  service. 
Of  the  number  registered.  45  355  were 
sent  to  training  camp.-;,  but  3,775  of  those 
were  not  accepted,  Mv  State  was  one  of 
the  first  to  complete  the  registering  of 
Its  men  and  w:i-s  praised  for  its  work. 

In  famous  Westminster  At>bey  in  Lon- 
don near  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier,  a  window  honors  the  memory  of 
Lt  Laui-  B^^nnett.  of  Weston  W.  Va.  A 
church  in  FYance  was  erected  in  honor 
of  Louis  Bennett  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Air  Force  of  Great  BrUam  in  World  War 
I  Kis  plane  was  shot  down  bv  a  Ger- 
man plane  at  Wavrln  m  Aupui^t  1918. 

A  Greenbrier  County  man  John  L. 
Hmes.  went  to  France  as  a  ma.'or  and 
came  bark  a  m.ajor  general  command- 
ing an  Army  corps.  He  succeeded  Gen- 
eral Pershinj:  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
U  S  Army.  Another  distmpuished 
Greenbrier  County  soldier,  Ma.i  Gen. 
Mason  M.  Patrick,  became  Chief  of  the 
Air  Service  m  France  during  World  War 
I.  He  retained  his  place  as  chief  of  this 
service  after  the  war,  building  up  the 
national  air  defen.se 

West  Virginia  played  a  noble  part  in 
World  War  II.  In  all.  250.000  men  from 
West  Virginia  went  into  the  Army  Navy. 
Air  Force,  Marines,  and  the  Coast  Guard 
in  World  War  II.  As  the  war  spread  to 
every  continent  except  South  America, 
our  men  engaged  in  battles  throughout 
most  of  the  world.  Our  young  women 
joined  the  nursing  corps,  the  WAC  of 
the  Army,  the  WAVE  of  the  Navy,  the 
SPAR  of  the  Coast  Guard,  the  WAF  of 
the  Air  Force,  and  the  Marines.  West 
Virginiaris  took  their  place  side  by  side 
with  men  from  other  States  in  stopping 
the  Communists  in  Korea.  And  today 
West  Virginians  he  side  by  side  wuh 
their  fellow  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines 
in  silent  sleep.  The  men  from  the  hiils. 
like  the  men  from  the  cities  and  the 
lowlands,  gave  their  all  that  freedom  and 
liberty  might  not  perish  from  the  earth 
The  Congressioniil  Medal  of  Honor, 
the  highest  decoration  this  Government 
gives  to  any  man,  has  been  awarded  to 
13  West  Virginians. 

In  peace.  West  Virginians  have  helped 
to  build  their  country.     In   war,  they 


have  helped  to  defend  it.  Theirs  is  the 
same  patriotic,  zealous,  pioneer  spirit 
that  led  their  forebears  to  explore  and 
settle  the  challenging,  untamed  hills  and 
mountains  of  the  Alleghenies.  They  are 
mountaineers;  not  "hillbilhes."  Why 
should  a.spersions  be  cast  uixjn  moun- 
tain people?  Are  the  Swiss  a  shiftless 
people''  Are  the  Scotch  highlanders  a 
shiftless  people?  To  ask  the  question  is 
to  answer  it  West  Virginians  have  been 
made  in  the  same  mold  as  have  other 
courageous,  st:-onp.  patriotic  mountain 
men  and  women  William  Griff  ee 
Brown  has  this  to  say  about  our  pioneer 
ancestors  in  his  history  of  Nicholas 
County.  W.  Va: 

Our  pioneer  ancestors  found  Nicholas 
County  a  wilderness  They,  and  thoee  who 
have  followed  them,  have  made  It  into  a 
community  of  homes,  of  pr.jductive  famis 
!ind  thrnlng  industry  TTiey  hewed  down 
forests  and  made  th»»!r  hom.es  They  had 
MO  go\ernment-  they  organized  governnieKt. 
They  liad  no  schools  — they  created  schools. 
They  had  no  roadt-  they  bul't  roads  They 
had  no  churches —they  built  and  maln- 
tuned  churches  These  examples  are  ser- 
mor.s  for  those  of  us  who  follow.  What  »e 
of  later  generations  now  need  Is  a  keener 
desire  to  do  the  utmost  of  which  we  are 
capable  In  the  worthwhile  activities  of  life. 
Tins  would  be  expected  of  us  by  those  stal- 
wart pev.p;e  who  were  our  ancesto.'^  and 
who  theniselves  represe:.ted  the  best  m 
American  citizenship. 

And  West  Virginians  represent  the 
be;n  in  American  citizenship  today. 

Mr  President.  Mr.  Tunley  WTOte  about 
the  potentially  bright  future  of  West 
Viiginia  Permit  me  to  speak  of  West 
Virginia  s  boundless  wealth  m  the  words 
of  I.  C.  White,  a  geologist,  who  once 
wrote  thusly : 

While  precious  stones,  gems,  and  metals 
have  been  denied  the  Mountain  State,  yet 
ger.erous  nature  has  so  richly  endowed  her 
with  common  minerals  and  other  common 
W.'.ViSif  that  her  natural  wealth  Is  unsur- 
j^a.-^Fed  by  any  equal  area  on  this  continent. 

Mr.  President,  buried  deep  below  the 
surface  of  the  majestic  lulls  of  'West  Vir- 
ginia are  more  than  100  different  layers, 
or  sranis.  of  coal  In  these  scams  lie 
billions  of  tons  of  coal  that  can  be  pio- 
duced  by  present  minmg  methods.  Ad- 
ditional billions  of  tons  may  be  mined 
when  improved  methods  are  developed. 

West  Virginia  is  located  in  one  of  the 
great  gasfields  of  the  United  States.  It 
IS  a  producer  of  oil.  We  have  beds  of 
silica  sand  that  are  99  percent  pure. 
Tiiere  are  only  six  beds  of  sand  In  the 
world  that  are  almost  free  of  iron  oxide, 
an  element  that  does  not  produce  good 
glass.  Three  of  these  beds  are  in  Amen- 
ta.    One  is  m  Mercian  County,  W.  Va. 

Millions  of  the  world  s  marbles  have 
been  made  in  West  Virginia  glass  fac- 
tories. The  largest  bottle  factory  m  the 
world  is  m  West  Virginia.  The  world's 
largest  flat  glass  plant  is  m  West  Vir- 
.pinia.  If  one  visits  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
John  the  Divine  in  New  York  or  the 
National  Cathedral  in  Washington,  he 
Will  admire  tlie  artistic  windows  made  of 
thousand  of  pieces  of  colored  glass. 
This  glass  was  made  at  Milton.  W.  Va. 
The  sides  of  the  huge  United  Nations 
Building  m  New  York  City  were  con- 
structed of  glass  blocks  made  in  r>  fac- 
tory at  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
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ing  relied  upon  such  puerile  patter,  and 
permitting  it  to  so  discolor  the  true  pic- 
ture. It  is  particularly  unfortunate  that 
the  article  places  a  blotch  upon  the  char- 
acter of  my  State's  citizenrj-  by  stating 


ruin   to   the   furrow   sown. 
It  Is  as  meat  to  the  slender  rib.  as  marrow 

U)  the  bone. 
They  ask  but  the  leave  to  labor  for  a  taste 

of    life's    delight. 


lew   iiuiii(.:>   Liiai/  Uiu   iiuu  k^«^   uiit.   Ui    iiiuie 

men  to  the  army  of  the  North  or  of  the 
South.  In  many  instances  a  man  would 
join  one  army,  and  his  brother  the  other. 
It    was    a    war    where    brother    fought 
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West  Virginia  could  provide  the  Na- 
tion with  all  of  its  limestone  for  many 
years. 

The  largest  pottery  plant  is  at  Newell. 
It  is  in  Hancock  County,  and  our  State 
is  said  to  be  second  in  the  Union  m  the 
production  of  pottery. 

Our  forests  furnish  ash,  beech,  bnch, 
maple,  oak,  chestnut,  hemlock,  pme, 
IX)plar.  and  spruce  woods.  When  the 
U.S.  frigate  Constitution,  the  most 
famous  of  our  early  warships,  was  to  be 
destroyed.  West  Virsinia  timber  from 
Fayette  County  was  used  m  restonnK  the 
vessel,  and  it  was  made  fine  and  strong 
atrain.  Nearly  100,000  acres  of  the 
George  Washmuton  National  Forest  are 
in  my  State,  and  Mononi;ahela  National 
Forest,  containing  approximately  1  mil- 
lion acres,  is  there. 

Our  mineral  springs  are  a  great  natu- 
ral resource.  Every  year  thousands  of 
people  from  every  .section  of  the  United 
States  visit  them.  The  Indians  knew 
these  springs  before  the  white  man  came 
to  this  country. 

The  counties  east  of  the  Alleghenies 
in  West  Virginia  iiave  very  rich  soil.  It 
is  especially  -;ood  for  fruit  trees.  It  is 
also  good  for  farming  and  provides  ex- 
cellent grazing  for  cattle.  Some  of  the 
largest  truck  farms  in  the  State  are 
found  in  the  Ohio  valley. 

Chemicals  are  veiv  important  in  the 
lives  of  West  V.r^.Hias.  The  Kanawha 
Valley  is  often  called  the  Ruhr  Valley 
of  America  and  certainly  it  is  frequently 
called  the  mamc  valley. 

Union  Carbide  Corp.  has  an  enormous 
plant  at  South  Cliarleston.  It  makes 
many  chemical  products  today  at  this 
place  Some  of  the  inteiestmg  ones  are 
.synthetic  or  imitation  jeweLs,  such  as 
diamonds,  rubies,  and  sapphires.  This 
company  manufactured  the  first  syn- 
thetic rubber  produced  :n  World  War  II 
in  a  plant  built  by  the  Government  at 
Institute  near  South  Charleston.  This 
is  the  largest  synthetic  rvibber  producing 
facility  in  the  countrv 

Other  well-known  chemical  plants  in 
the  Kanawha  Valley  include  the  Electro 
Metallurgical  Co  at  Glen  Ferris  and 
Alloy  near  Gauley  Bridge.  Barnim  Re- 
duction Corp  at  South  Charleston.  Belle 
Alkali  Co  at  Belle — east  of  Charleston — 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  L  Co.  at  Belle, 
Monsanto  Chemical  Co  at  Nitro.  and 
Westvaco  Chemical  Division  of  Food 
Machinery  and  Chemical  Corp  at  South 
Charleston. 

There  are  chemical  plant^s  at  a  num- 
ber of  other  places  in  the  State.  Du 
Pont  has  a  plant  near  Parkersburg. 
Standard  Ultramarine  Co  at  Huntington 
is  one  of  the  mast  important  dye  pro- 
ducers in  the  United  States 

Some  years  ago  the  great  German  air- 
ship. Graf  Zeppelin,  flew  from  Bremen, 
Germany,  to  New  York  and  back  home 
This  large  dirigible  then  flew  around 
the  world.  People  everywhere  were  in- 
terested in  this  lighter-than-air  ship. 
On  both  return  trips  across  the  Atlantic 
f-om  New  York,  the  gas  bags  of  the 
dirigible  were  filled  with  ethylene  gas 
made  in  a  chemical  plant  at  South 
Charleston. 

In  1760  a  company  was  formed  to 
build  an  iron  furnace  on   the  lands  of 


Lord    Fairfa.x    in    .Jeiferson   County.     It 
was  near  Hariiers  Ferry  at  a  place  called 


The    Bloonieiy 


Local    iron    ore    was 


used.  By  1797.  the  United  State.^  Armory 
and  Arsenal  had  been  built  at  Harpers 
Ferry.  It  was  located  there  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  George  Washington. 
Its  purpose  was  to  make  and  store  guns 
for  the  Army. 

One  of  the  first  furnaces,  if  not  the 
fast,  operating  west  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains  was  built  by  Peter  Tarr  on 
Kings  Creek  in  Hancock  County.  Al- 
though the  exact  date  is  not  known,  the 
furnace  may  have  been  built  as  early  as 
1790  and  certainly  was  constructed  not 
late;  than  1794  It  could  produce  no 
more  than  2  tons  of  iron  a  day. 

The  northern  panhandle  of  West  Vir- 
ginia today  constitutes  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal centers  of  the  steel  industry  in  the 
United  States. 

Wheeling  and  Huntington  are  larg" 
centers  for  tobacco  warehouses.  Thi- 
famous  "Mail  Pouch"  tobacco  and  sev- 
eral brands  of  stogies  made  in  Wheeling 
are  known  throughout  the  world. 

The  manufacture  of  cement  is  another 
important  industry  in  West  Virginia. 

A  large  garment  factoi-y  is  located  in 
Martinsburg.  There,  too,  is  the  largest 
men's  hosiery  plant  in  the  world  The 
manufacture  of  rayon  is  one  of  West 
Virginias  growing  industries. 

West  Virginia  has  been  famous  for 
having  the  largest  shovel  factory  in  the 
world  the  largest  ax  factoi-y  in  the 
world,  the  largest  nickel  factory  in  the 
United  States:  and  the  largest  clothes- 
pm  factory  in  the  country.  Some  of 
these  are  no  longer  operating. 

For  many  years.  West  Virginia  has 
ranked  as  one  of  the  leading  States  in 
the  Union  m  the  production  of  apples 
and  peaches  E^ach  year  we  produce  mil- 
lions of  bushels  of  apples.  Two  of  the 
most  E>opular  apples  grown  in  the  United 
States  came  from  seedlings  found  in 
West  Virginia.  The  Grimes  Golden 
cam*'  from  a  tree  discovered  on  the 
Thomas  Grimes  farm  near  Wellsburg  in 
Brooke  County.  It  was  bearing  f i-uit  be- 
fore 1800  In  1874  it  was  said  to  be  100 
vears  old.  The  monument  that  stands 
where  the  first  Grimes  Golden  apple 
grew  IS  said  to  be  the  only  one  ever 
erected  to  the  memory  of  an  apple  tree 

The  Golden  Delicious  apple  was  found 
on  a  faiTn  in  Clay  County.  In  recent 
years,  this  apple  has  become  popular  in 
many  sections  of  the  counti-y. 

Our  farmers  sell  approximately  $10 
million  worth  of  hogs  annually,  and  our 
climate  and  hilly  land  are  excellent  for 
raising  sheep  Many  herds  of  purebred 
cattle  have  been  developed  in  West 
Virginia. 

Honey  provides  a  delicious  sweet  for 
oiu-  tables  and  our  cooking.  West  Vir- 
ginia honey  bees  produce  millions  of 
ix)unds  of  honey  every  year. 

West  Virginia's  ix)ultr\-  indu.sti-y  Is 
becoming  a  leading  feature  of  her  agri- 
culture. Millions  of  turkeys  are  raised 
each  year  and  miHion-s  of  broiling  chick- 
ens are  sent  to  markets  in  the  E^st. 

It  is  no  secret  that  my  State  is  a  great 
producer  of  electric  power,  and  I  am 
sure  that  I  ne^d  not  repeat,^ — after  hav- 
ing spoken  of  it  so  many  times — that 


West  Virginia  is  the  leading  coal-pro- 
ducing State  in  the  Union. 

Mr  President,  one  can  readily  see  that 
the  future  of  West  Virginia  is  not  a  hope- 
less one.  The  discouraging  thing  about 
our  present  situation  lies  in  the  fact 
that  mechanization  has  displaced  so 
many  thousands  of  men  in  the  coal  in- 
dustry. It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
sought  diligently  to  have  an  intensive 
coal  research  program  inaugurated. 
Such  a  program  would  be  the  means  of 
discovery  of  thousands  of  new  uses  for 
coal.  This  magic  mineral  is  a  Cinderella 
story  in  itself.  Formerly  it  was  only 
used  for  heating  purposes,  but  through 
capable  research  astounding  discoveries 
have  been  made.  Few  Americans  realize 
how  heavily  coal  is  woven  into  the 
fabric  of  their  lives,  and  how  much  it 
will  remain  a  vital  part  of  the  Nation  for 
centuries  to  come.  Byproducts  of  coal 
touch  every  family's  life  many  times  a 
day.  Vitamins,  insecticides,  aspirin, 
dings,  phonograph  records,  dyes,  paint, 
synthetic  fibers,  weed  killers,  cleaning 
fluids,  fertilizer,  films — the  list  is  nearly 
endless,  and  West  Virginia's  coal  is  un- 
excelled by  that  of  any  area. 

Mr  President.  I  have  attempted  to 
react  as  objectively  as  I  possibly  can 
to  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  aiticle. 
The  author  and  his  magazine  have  pre- 
-sented  a  truly  interesting  and  excellent 
piece  of  work.  As  I  have  said,  if  there 
is  one  fault  which  I  consider  basic,  it 
is  that  he.  like  any  outsider,  has  been 
prone  to  highlight  misguided  statements 
which  produce  a  detrimental  impact. 
Moreover,  one  might  believe,  in  reading 
his  article,  that  most  of  the  coal-mining 
communities  in  West  Virginia  are  shabby 
and  poorly  kept. 

In  this  respect,  most  of  his  story  is 
built  around  the  mining  community  of 
Stotesbury.  My  father  worked  in  the 
mines  at  Stotesbury  many  years  It  was 
there  that  I  graduated  from  high  school 
in  1934.  and  I  lived  there  when  I  began 
working  at  a  .service  station  and  later 
in  a  meat  market.  I  married  a  coal 
miner's  daughter  at  Stotesbury.  and  my 
first  daughter  was  born  there.  Stotes- 
bury will  always  have  a  very  important 
place  in  my  hall  of  memories.  It  is  to- 
day a  ghost  town,  but  one  should  not  get 
the  impression  in  reading  Mr.  Tunley's 
article  that  all  mining  communities  are 
like  Stotesbury  today. 

The  State  has  been  and  will  be  criti- 
cized for  its  condition.  But  it  should 
never  be  compared  with  Afghanistan,  as 
it  has  been  in  Mr.  Tunley's  article  I 
know,  because  I  have  been  in  Afghanis- 
tan. The  blame  for  West  Virginia's 
present  problems  must  not  be  placed 
alone  on  her  citizenry,  her  government, 
her  politicians.  All  must  share  some  re- 
sponsibility for  the  paradox.  Natural 
factors  have  also  contributed  to  .some 
extent.  The  people  of  West  Virginia  are 
not  lazy;  they  are  not  shiftless:  they 
are  not  so  provincial  as  the  transient 
native  son  put  it.  They  are  a  people 
proud  of  their  heritage  and  capable  of 
overcoming  the  odds,  if  given  the  opix)r- 
tunity  to  do  so. 

They  are  a  kindly  people,  happy  with 
their  lives,  friendly  with  the  stranger. 
even  if  they  are  without  work  and  llv- 


l*i- 


111  Monroe  county,  w.  \  a  .  ana  wa.'-  eau- 
cated  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point.  Early  in  the  war  with  Spam, 
President  McKinley  selected  Rowan  to 
carry  a  message  to  Gtn.  Calixlo  Garcia. 
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gives  to  any  man,  has  been  awarded  to 
13  West  Viri-.nians. 

In  peace.  West  Virginians  have  helped 
to  build  their  country.     In  war,  they 


The  sides  of  the  huge  United  Nations 
Building  in  New  York  City  were  con- 
structed of  glass  blocks  made  in  n  fac- 
tory at  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
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ing  in  a  shanfy  in  an  abandoned  coal 
town.  They  will  welcome  the  stranger 
to  their  humble  fare,  be  it  yellow  con^,- 
bread.  turnip  greens,  nee.  or  pinto  beans 
and  potatoes  When  I  think  of  the 
friendliness  of  West  Virginians.  I  think 
of  Walt  Whit  man  s  bit  of  ver.se: 
I  dream  d  in  a  dream  I  snw  a  city  invincible 

to  the  aiiJiclc.s  ,,f  Tiie  whuie  of  the  rest 

o.'  the  earth 

I  dream'd  ihHt   was  the  uev  city  of  friends. 
Nothing  wa«  grenier   there  than   ihe  quality 

of  n  bujst  love    It  led   the  rest, 

II  wa«  9*«n  every  hour  in  the  wtioii*  of  the 

men  of  that  city. 
And   in   all   their   looks   ar.d   w.rd.s 

As  I  close.  I  only  wisli  that  each  and 
every  Member  of  this  body  had  the  op- 
portunity to  view  the  picturesque  strata 
formations  in  the  eastern  panhandle  and 
could  feel  the  heavm-k.s.s^-d  breeze*- 
press  against  his  cheeks  in  walking 
through  the  treen  pastures  and  beside 
the  still  waters  m  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley. I  *':sh  that  all  could  sui\ey  the 
rolling,  rounded  mountains  in  tiie  State  s 
midsection  or  could  see  from  Coopers 
Rock,  near  Mnvfantown  thp  bluish 
mountains  blend  with  the  sky  m  the 
distance  I  wish  all  rvuld  experience 
the  serenity  that  comes  when  one 
catches  the  laziness  of  the  Ohio  River. 
A  journey  through  nature  s  wonderland 
of  West  Virginia  in  aulunin  or  in  spring 
would  instill  in  every  heart  the  love 
which  West  Virginian5  jxjsse.ss  for  their 
hills  and  streams  and  df^ep  vall^^ys  But 
most  of  all,  one  would  come  to  know- 
better  the  .s<^)n.s  and  daughters  of  We.'^t 
Virginia.  These  are  its  great^'st  re- 
source. These  people  must  smile  again 
Diversification  of  Indus*  ry  to  a  greater 
degree,  must  be  the  ke;  If  the  title  of 
keymaker  lies  with  the  Federal  GoveiT.- 
ment.  and  Senator  RANnoLrH  and  I 
think  it  does,  to  some  exttnt.  the  tune 
for  action  is  now. 

They  are  not  dead 

Tliey  are  very  much  alive  struggling 
perhaps,  but  with  a  ver\e  and  determi- 
nation which  will  burst  open  new  hori- 
zons. 

My  feeling  toward  the  hills  of  home 
has  been  appropriately  penned  in  these 
lines  by  Roy  Lee  Hannon,  poet  laureate 
of  West  Virginia 

In   WrsT  \  ircinia 

West  Virginia,  how  I  love  you! 

Every  streamlet,  shrub  and   stone. 
Even   the   clouds  that   flit   above  you 

Always  seem  to  be  my  own. 

Yoiu"   steep  hillsides   clad   In   grandeur, 

Always  rugged,  bold  and  free. 
Sing  with  e\  er  swpIHi.k  chorus  : 

Monianl  Sen.per  Libe:;! 
Always   free!     The   little    streamlets. 

As  they  glide  and  race  along. 
Join  their  music  to  the  anthem 

And  the  eephyrs  swell  the  song. 

Alwajrs   free  I     The   mountain   torrent 
In   Its  ha^te  to  reach  the  sea. 

Shouts  Its  challenge  to  the  hillside 
And  the  echo  answers     Free!" 

Always  fre«»!     Repeat*   ti.e   river 

In  a  deeper,  fuller  tone 
And  the  we^t  wind  in  the  treet-  >ps 

Adds  a  chorus  all  Its  r>wn. 

Always  free!     The  cr;»Ahing  llmnder 
Madly  flune  from  hUl  to  hill. 

In  a   wild    revert  t-r.'i lion 

Adds  a  rnlghty.  ringing  thrllL 


A.wuVf    Iree'     Tiie    Bub    V\hite    whistles 

And  the  whippworwU!  replies. 
.^IwavR   free'      T5ie    rr.bin    twitters 

As  the  sunset  gilds  the  sltles 

Perched   upon   the   tallest  Umber. 

Fur  ^'■'  -.p  t:.p  s!',(:t<rpd  iea. 
Tliere    ll»e   eueie    screums   defiance 

To  a  hostile   world        I'm   free!'' 

And  iwu  million  hapjiy  people. 

Hearts  attuned  In  holy   glee. 
Add    the  hallelujah   chorub 

Mountaineers   are   always   free!" 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
my  colleague  to  yield  for  a  brief  obser- 
vation and  a  sincere  commendation  of 
his  speech  in  reference  to  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  article, 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  my  distirigiiished  .Mi.ior  colleague. 

Mr.  R.^NDOLPH  Mr.  President,  ap- 
proximately 1  hour  ago  in  this  Chamber 
we  had  a.Tirmative  action  and  foresight 
bv  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  supjxirte-d  a  forw  ard-lookint; 
prot,ram  for  scl;ool  construction  and  the 
payment  of  Federal  funds  toward  teach- 
ers' salaries  in  the  expanding  economy 
of  the  United  States. 

I  think  It  appropriate  to  recall,  as  my 
dihgent,  devoted,  and  dedicated  coi- 
leainie  has  recalled,  the  contribution 
which  West  Virginians  have  made  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation  in  m^ny  walks  of 
life.  I  think  it,  therefore,  pertinent,  and 
not  a  gratuitous  statement,  to  say  that  a 
West  Virginia  girl.  Dr  Corma  Mowrey 
was  th.e  president  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association.  Her  contribution  as  a 
West  Virgmia  teacher  and  as  a  leader  m 
the  educational  development  of  our 
country  is  a  very  definite  example  of  the 
type  of  consecrated  West  Virj-'inian  who 
lives  beyond  the  borders  of  our  State 
and  who.se  influence  for  good  is  felt  in 
the  couiitry  a.s  a  whole 

Mr  President,  I  wish  that  at  the  hour 
of  almost  11  o  clock  our  colleagues  of 
the  Senate  could  have  been  here  to  have 
heard  what  I  believe  to  be  tlie  restrained 
and  reasoned  comment  of  my  colleague 
upon  the  article  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  I  shall  not  labor  this  sub- 
ject because  I  would  he.sitate  to  discuss 
It  and  .seem  to  detract  from  the  impact 
of  the  words  which  have  been  spoken: 
but  as  my  colleague  told  of  the  con- 
tribution by  West  Virginia  in  time  of 
stnfe  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  jus- 
tice. I  recall,  what  now  he  would  recall. 
that  it  was  the  Father  of  our  Countiy 
himself  who  said: 

Give  me  but  a  banner  to  plant  upon  the 
hUls  of  West  Augusta,  and  I  will  gather 
around  me  the  men  who  will  set  this  bieedmg 
Nation  free. 

West  Augusta  is  an  interchangeable 
name  with  West  Virginia.  George 
Washington  realized  that  there  was 
strength  in  those  men  of  the  mountains. 
when  he  six)ke  the  words  I  have  just 
recalled. 

But  to  go  from  the  days  of  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  almost  to  our  most  recent 
experiences  m  another  type  of  warfa'-e. 
we  begin  to  break  the  barriers.  'Vv'ho 
was  it  who  flew  the  first  airplane  faster 
tlian  the  speed  of  .sound''  It  was 
Charles  Ycager,  from  Hamlin,  W.  Va. 
This  young  man,  who?n  I  have  heard  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  after  squaring 


his  shoulders,  say,  "I  was  born  so  far 
up  the  holler'  that  they  had  to  pipe  i.ui:- 
shine  into  it,"  gave  new  light  to  the 
world. 

These  are  the  indications  which  lia.e 
so  well  been  brought  out  m  tlie  exprc'-- 
s;on  of  my  colleague,  of  n;any  others 
who  have  held  leadership  in  West  Vir- 
ginia through  the  changing  conditions 
of  the  economy  of  our  State 

I  say  with  good  conscience  that  I  have 
the  feeling  that  our  colleagues  ui  ti.e 
.Senate,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  who  are 
unable  to  t>e  here  in  person  tonight — and 
understandably  .so  after  tht  long  sessions, 
day  and  night,  upon  the  school  legisla- 
tion— recognizing  the  stature  of  my  col- 
league from  West  Virginia,  will  read  what 
he  has  spoken  tonight  in  their  absence, 
and  that  they  in  a  degree  will  join  him 
m  extolling,  as  it  were,  a  land  not  over- 
looked from  the  standpoint  of  being  ur.- 
worthy  of  being  understood,  but  a 
land  which  holds  tremendous  promise 
tlu-ough  Its  people  and  its  resources  for 
the  years  ahead. 

I  speak  very  calmly  when  I  say  that  I 
resented  the  promotional  program  for 
:he  sale  of  this  particular  issue  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  when  that  blaz- 
ing jacket,  placed  on  the  newsstands, 
said  that  West  Virgmia  was  a  dying 
State 

Vtiy  frar.kly.  I  shall  say  to  my  col- 
league from  West  Vu-ginia,  no  such  ex- 
pression ever  was  used  in  the  article  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  tonipht. 
West  Virginia  is  not  a  dying  State.  West 
Viipinia  is  a  living  State,  West  Virginia 
can.  and  will,  become  an  expanding 
State. 

Tlie  contribution  made  tonight  by  my 
colleague  toward  a  better  realization 
that  we  are  determined  to  build  a  better 
West  Virginia  is  most  timely  I  con- 
gratulate him  on  the  effort  he  has  given 
to  this  task. 

Ml-.  B'iTlD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  thank  my  fellow  West  Virginian. 


TRANSACTION        OF        ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unai^imous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  busmess  was  trans- 
acted: 


REPORT  ON  RETVTEW  OF  MILITARY 
.Ai5SISTANCE  PROGRAM  FOR 
TURKEY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair*  laid  befo:-e  the 
Senate  a  letter  from  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  SUtes.  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  secret  report  on 
review  cf  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram for  Turkey,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying report  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


ADDRIONAL  BILL  INTRODUCED 
M:  HUMPHREY  introduced  a  bill  'S. 
2989  to  create  and  prescribe  the  func- 
tions of  a  National  Peace  Agency,  which 
wa.«  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  HtrupHRrr 
when    he    introduced    liie    above     bill. 
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which  appear  earlier  in  today's  Record 
under   a  separate   heading.) 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  FebruaiT  4.  I960,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  540  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ma:.be'.l 
King. 

S.  981.  An  act  for  'he  rehef  of  T  W  H'>!t 
&   Co; 

S.  1862.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  H.trve  M. 
Duggins;  and 

S.  2231.  An  act  to  amend  the  jou.t  rc-v-iu- 
tion  providing  for  membership  dud  partici- 
pation by  the  United  States  in  the  Inter- 
American  Children's  Institute  formerly 
fcnown  as  the  American  International  Insti- 
tute for  the  Protection  of  Childhood,  as 
amended. 


ADJOLTINMENT  TO  MONDAY 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  as  a  further  marie  of  respect 
to  the  memoiy  of  the  late  S<?nator 
Langbr,  of  North  Dakota.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  'at  11 
©"clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.  >  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  Monday.  Febiiiary  8,  1960, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINAnONS 

Eixecutive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  Pebruarv'  4,  1959: 

us    Navy 

Vice  Adm.  Maurice  E  Carts.  US  Navy,  for 
ftppclntment  to  the  grade  of  admiral  on  the 
retired  list  in  accordance  with  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  .section  5233 

Vice  Adm,  Thomas  S.  Comb.s.  US  Navy, 
for  appx>lntment  to  the  grade  of  %-ice  ad- 
miral on  the  retired  list  In  accordance  with 
title   10,  United  States  Code,   section  5233. 

U.S.  Navt  Representative  to  United  Nations 
Vice  Adm.  Charles  Wellborn.  Jr  ,  US  Navy. 
for  appointment  as  US  Naval  Representa- 
tive, Military  Staff  Committee,  United  Na- 
tions, as  senior  Navy  member  pursuant  to 
title  10,   United  States  Code,  section   711. 

In  the  Air  Forcb 

I  The  following  named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Air  Force  to  the  grades 
indicated,    under   the   provision.s   of   chafirer 

I  835,  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code, 

i  To   be  majoT  generals 

'  MaJ  Gen.  Robert  B  Landry,  635A  (briga- 
dier general,  Regular  Air  Force  i  US  Air 
Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Robert  E    L    Eaton    594A     briga- 
dier   general.  Regular    Air    Force  i     U '^     Air 
I  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen  Richard  M  Montgomery,  lu2.5A 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Maj  Gen.  Harvey  T  Alness.  1085A  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force)  US.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen  Russell  L  Waldron  1164A 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force  i  US 
A.r  Force 

MaJ.  Gen.  Romulus  W  Purveir  5:37A 
(brigadier  general,  Regular  Air  Force  i ,  US 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen,  Thomas  S.  Moorman.  Jr  ,  644A 
(brigadier  general,  Regular  Air  For'^ei,  US. 
Air  Force 

MaJ  Gen.  Benjanfin  J  Wehs'^r  f>~4.\ 
(brigadier  geuerai.  Regular  Air  Force).  US 
Air  F'  Tce. 


MaJ  Gen  Leighton  I.  Davis,  llllA  (brig- 
adier general.  Regular  Air  Force).  US.  Air 
Force 

Maj  Gen  James  H.  Walsh.  1120A  (briga- 
dier general,  Regular  Air  Force),  US,  Air 
Force. 

Maj    Gen.  Thomas  C,  Mu.ser.r.f.  Jr     112:'.\ 
origiidier   genera:.   Regular   Air   Force).    U.S. 
A;rF.^r-e 

Maj  Gen  William  T  Hudnell,  1171A  (brig- 
adier general  Resrilnr  Air  Force),  US.  Air 
For-f 

M.iJ      rrf-::      H-.'.voll     M      Estes,    Jr  ,     1211A 
bri^atlier   general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  I'O.'-.e. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Joseph  J.  Nazzaro,  1241A  (brig- 
adier general,  Regulsir  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Maj.  (jen.  Bruce  K  HoUoway.  1336A  (brig- 
adier general,  RegiUar  Air  Force).  US.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen  Maurice  A.  Preston,  1337A  (brig- 
idler  general.  Regular  Air  Force) .  U.S.  Air 
Force 

MaJ  (3en.  John  D  Ryan.  1418A  (brigadier 
general,  Regulfir  Air  Force) .  U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen  William  H.  Blanchard.  1445A 
I  brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
.Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  James  Ferguson.  1530A  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
F'orce. 

MaJ.  Gen.  David  Wade  1582A  i  brigadier 
general.  Regular   .Wr   F  r  >' i    U.S.   Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Thots)  •.  P  O- rrity,  1613A  (brlg- 
tdier  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  US,  Air 
Force. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Brig  Gen  Donald  L.  Hardy,  618A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen  Charles  H.  Pottenger,  661A 
I  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)   US.  Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen  Robert  J  Goewey.  910A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj  Gen.  Harry  C.  Porter.  976A  (colonel. 
Reg^alar  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force 

Maj  (3en  James  C.  Jensen.  1042A  (colonel, 
Regular  .Air  Force)  US.  Air  Force. 

Maj  Gen  Joseph  D  C.  Caldara.  1048A 
ic<'lonel.  Regular  Air  ForceKUS    Air  Force. 

Maj  Gen.  Dale  O  Smith,  I074A  (colonel. 
Regular   Air  Force)    U.S.  Air  Force. 

Bnj;.  Gen.  Perry  B  Griffith.  1075A  (colonel, 
Reg-ular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj  Gen  Hvln  S.  Ligon,  Jr  ,  1077A 
I  colonel.   Regular  Air  Force)    US    Air  Force, 

Ma;  Gen.  Robert  W  Stlllman.  ni4A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force) ,  US.  Air  Force. 

Maj  Gen  Daniel  E.  Hooks,  1166A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  US    Air  Force, 

Maj  Gen  Benjamin  O  Davis,  Jr  .  1206A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force  i .  US    Air  Force. 

Maj  Gen  Albert  P  Clark,  1218A  (colonel. 
Reguliir  Air  Force).  US    Air  Force. 

Ma]  Gen  Turner  C  Rogers,  1232A  (colo- 
nel, Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj  Gen.  Von  R.  Shores.  1236A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj  Gen.  Lewis  L.  Mundell.  1286A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force).  US   Air  Force. 

Maj  Gen.  John  W.  Reynolds.  1299 A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force).  US,  Air  Force. 

Maj  Gen  Sam  W.  Agee.  1346A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force) .  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  O.  Sanborn.  1363A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  US.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Don  R.  Ostrander.  1343A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj  Gen.  Robeit  J.  FYledman.  1397A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  A.  Breitwelser.  1406A 
colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  US.  Air  Force. 

Brig  Ot-n  Prescott  M.  Spicer.  1413A  (colo- 
nel.  Rekj  ilti;-   Air  Force),  tJ  S.   Air  Force. 

Ml  even  Fred  M  Dean.  1450.A  (colonel, 
R'--^\.a:   Air   Force).   U  S.   Air   Force. 

M 'j.  Gen.  VV.^ym ond  A.  Davis,  1470A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  US.  Air  Force. 

Maj  Gen  Marcus  F.  Cooper.  1543A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  US    Air  Force. 


Mr]  Gen  Cecil  H.  Chlldre.  1551 A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air   Force 

MaJ.  Gen  Sam  Maddux,  Jr.,  1561A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Frank  E.  Rouse.  1595A  (colonel, 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ  Gen.  Hewitt  T.  Wheless,  1809A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  US    Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Glen  R  Birchard.  ie23A,  colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Henry  R.  Sullivan,  Jr..  1655A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  K.  Martin,  1697A  (colo- 
nel, Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Henry  Vicelllo,  1728A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ  Gen.  Ozmond  J.  Rltland.  1731 A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force).  US.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Don  Coupland,  1766A  (colonel. 
Reg\ilar  Air  Force)  US  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Beverly  H.  Warren,  1788A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force)    U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Keith  K.  Compton.  1840A  (colo- 
nel. Regular   Air  Force)    U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  K.  Hester,  1870A  (colonel, 
Regular  Air  Force)  US  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  R.  Holzapple.  1807A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)    U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  David  A.  Burchlnal.  1938A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force)    U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  James  F.  Wblsenand.  1945A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)   XJB.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen  Glen  W.  Martin.  1965A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force)  US.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  M.  Elsenhart.  1967A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)    US    Air  Force. 

MaJ  Glen  William  W  Momyer,  1964A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen.  Joseph  J.  Preston,  1968A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force)   US.  Air  Force. 

MaJ  Gen.  Harold  H.  Twltchell,  19034A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force.  Medical)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Major  S  White,  19056A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force,  Medical)    US    Air  Force 

Brig  Gen.  Richard  L.  Bohannon,  19067 A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force.  Medical)  US. 
Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen  John  K.  Cullen,  19068A  (colonel 
Regular  Air  Force.  Medical)    US    Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officers  for  tempo- 
rary appointment  In  the  U.S.  Air  Force  under 
the  provisions  of  chapter  839,  title  10  erf  the 
United  SUtes  Code: 

To  be  major  generals 

Brig  Gen.  Donald  P.  Oraul,  455A,  Regular 
Air  Force 

Brig  Cten  Donald  L.  Hardy.  618A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force)  US.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  H.  Pottenger  661 A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)    US    Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen.  Perry  B  Griffith.  1075A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Major  8.  White.  i9056A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force.  Medical)  United  States 
Air  Force. 

Brie  Gen  f  '  K  Cullen.  190e3A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  F   •    .■    .Medical)   US.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  O  Sanborn.  1363 A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)    US.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Prescott  M  Spicer.  1413A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)    U.S    Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Glen  R.  Birchard.  1623A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force)  US  Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen.  Henry  R.  Sullivan.  Jr  ,  ie55A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)    US    Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen  John  K.  Hester,  1870A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force)    U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  R.  Holzapple,  18e7A. 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)    U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  M.  Elsenhart,  1967A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)    US    Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen.  Joseph  J.  Preston.  1966A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  C.  Kingsbury,  923A 
(colonel,  Regular  Air  Force)   US    Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen.  Jermaln  F.  Rodenhau.ser,  933A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)    US    Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  J  Gent  Jr  I130.\ 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)   US    Air  Force. 
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Brig   Gen    Charles  B   Root    1258A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  I'orce)  US   Air  Force 

Brig.  Gen.  Frederic  H    Miller    1273A  i  colo- 
nel.  Regular   Air  Force  i    US    -Mr   Force 

Brig     Gen     Chester    W.    Cecil,    Jr  ,    1298.f 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)    U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  WlUlHm  B,  Keese,   1531A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force)    US    Air  Force. 

Brig      Gen      Arthur    C     Agan.    Jr..     175flA 
(coliaiel,  Rei<ular  Air  Force*   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig    Gen    James  W    Wilson.    1711A    (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force)   US.  Air  Force. 
T')  be  brigadier  general." 

Col     Andrew    B.    Cannon,    AO383870.    Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col    Franklin  8.  Henley.  665A.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Aubniy  L.  Jennings.   19073A.  Regular 
Air  Force   medical 

O'l     Harris    B     Hull,    I050A.    Regular    Air 
F>rc«. 

Col.  Robett  H    Strauss.  1132A.  Regular  Air 
Force 

Col    Benjiimln   A    Strickland.   Jr..   190B7A. 
Ri-guliir  Air  Force,  medical 

Col.  Robeit  D   Forman.  1 191  A.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col    Rslp>>    C     Rockwood.    1279A     RegvUar 
Air  Firce 

Col     Rlch«rd    W     Fellows.    1334A.   Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Robert  H   Herman,  1U41A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Carl  W    Andrews,  1398A.  Regular  Air 
Force 

Col   wniiiim  B    KleflTer    1409A   Regular  Air 
Force 

Col    Douglas  C.  Polhamus    M^s.ii    Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.    Louis    E     Colra.    1429A.    Regular    Air 
Force. 

Col.  Richard   F    Bromlley.   1438A,   Regular 
Air  Force 

Col    Charles  M    Young    1458A    Regulsr  Air 
Force 

Col.  J,  Ftancis  Taylor,  Jr  ,  1583A    Regular 
Air  Force, 

Col    Howfo-d  W.  Moore.  1618A.  Regular  Air 
Force 

Col.  Richard  D-  Curtln.  1066A,  Regular  Air 
Force 

Cnl    Robert  C   RIchnrdson  3d.  1681A,  Reg- 
ular Air  Foroe 

Col    Mlltrn  B    Adams,   1712A    Regular  Air 
Force . 

Col.    Elbert    Helton,    1727A.    Regular    Air 
Puree 

Col     Richard    T.     Kight.     1744A.     Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col     Allman   T.   Culbertson     1789 A,    Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col    Walter  B.  Putnpm.  1825A.  Regular  Air 
Force 

Col   Vincent  G   Huston,  1865A,  Regular  Air 
Force 

Col.  Leo  F    Dusard,  Jr  .   1869 A    Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col    Wllliim  R   Yancey.  188;5A.  Regular  Air 
Force 

Col.   Paul  W    Tibbets,  Jr.    1924A.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  GUb<Tt  L    Meyers.  1958A.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.    Roger    M     Crow,    2059A,    Regular    Air 
Force. 

Col.  Edward   G    Lansdale,   26H4  a     Reeular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  WlUlam  E    Leonhard,  18095A.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Carroll    w    McColpln,  3614.*.     Rec  il...- 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Robert  N.  Smith     i78:iA    Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Thoina*.    K     M.  ("if  nee    3809A.   Regular 
Air  Force, 

Col.  John  B   Henry.  Jr  ,  4129A    Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.   Rob<rt    W     Bur.,-     4  14.; A     R'^f^ular   Air 
Force. 

Col.  Raymond  T.  Jenkins,  19154A.  Regu  ar 
Air  Force,  Medical. 


C   1      J;imp.>=     W      Humphrey--      Jr       lf»"  '«  \ 
Reeuiar  Air  Purer    Medical 

C'>':     Ear!    C     Hedlun.    4710A.    Reeoilar    Air 
Force 

Col    Julian  H    B-wman    4!81A    Regular  Air 
Force 

Co!      Jamie    Gough,    4511  A,    Regular     Air 
Force 

Col    James  C    Sherrlll.  4910A.  Regular  Air 
Force 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  4,  1960 1 

CrviL  Aeronautics  Board 

Whitney  Glllllland.  of  Iowa,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber ol  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  for  the 
term  of  6  years,  expiring  December  31,  1965. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thihsda's.  Fi;i5Ju  \va    1.  ]•.»<)(• 

The  Hoase  met  at  12  ochx-k  noor. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev  Bernai(i  Bia.'-kamp 
D.D  .  offered  the  following  pi-ayer: 

Romans  8:  31 :  What  shall  ice  then  say 
to  these  things?  If  God  be  jor  us,  who 
can  be  against  us^ 

Almighty  God,  who  ha.-^t  bles.ted  us 
with  the  gift  of  a  new  day,  fill  our  minds 
and  hearts  with  gratitude  and  inspire  u.'; 
to  make  our  lives  more  meanini-ful  and 
useful. 

Help  us  to  search  ourselve.^  to  .see  h(.u 
complacent  and  contented  we  often  art 
without  any  concern  or  care  for  the  needy 
members  of  the  human  family  who  arc 
m  di.stress  and  heavily  burdened 

Grant  that  as  men  and  women  engaged 
in  the  business  of  statecraft  we  may 
glory  in  the  dignity  of  our  high  vocation 
and  have  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the 
sacrcdne.ss  of  our  ta^k^  and  icspoasibil- 
ities. 

Hear  us  in  Chri.'st's  name      Amen. 


THE  JOURNAI 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  appi  oved. 


COMMITTEE  ON   AGRICILTURE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con.scnt  that 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  may  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  leport 
onH.R  9331 

The  SPE.A.KER.  I.s  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fi-om  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUSPENSION   OF  RUI  E:S 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mi  Sptakti.  I 
a^k  iinanimou.'^  con.sent  that  it  may  bi  m 
ordrr  oil  Monday.  February  8,  for  tho 
Speaker  to  recounize  a  Membei-  for  the 
purpa'^c  of  moving  to  su.spend  the  lule^ 
and  pas.'?  Hou^e  Joint  Resolution  567. 

I  might  say  that  this  has  been  cleared. 
and  foi-  the  information  of  the  Mem- 
beis,  this  IS  a  resolution  acceleiatui.i.:  tlie 
iionw.  into  effect  of  the  transfer  of  the 
Hunusville  Pioject  Saturn  from  the  De- 
fen.'^e  Department  to  the  civilian  atier.cy. 
showing  the  action  on  the  part  of  the 


Con'jTpss  to  not  only  cooperate  but  to 
expedite  that  tran.»>fpr  as  quickly  a.«  pos- 
.sible  The  information  we  have  is  that 
it  will  be  ve!-y  htlpful  While  the  actual 
physical  transfer  will  not  take  place  un- 
til July  1  next,  the  passatte  of  this  reso- 
lution so  far  as  the  con^re.sj;ional  action 
is  concerned  in  relation  to  the  transfer 
would  be  very  helpful  to  tl:e  whole  pic- 
ture involved 

Mr.  HALLECK  Mr  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  eentleman 
spoke  to  me  about  this  matter,  and  as 
fai  as  I  am  concerned  I  concur  in  the 
action,  I  understand  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Space  Committee  have  agreed 
to  thi.s  cour,se  of  action. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  Is  there  ob.iecuon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ma.*-- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr  CANNON  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimou.'^  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropiiations  may  have  imtil  mid- 
night tomorrow  night  to  file  privileged 
reports  on  two  appropriation  bills — Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  appropriation  bill  for 
1961  ajid  the  Ekpartnient  of  Commerce 
and  Related  Agencies  appropiiation  bill 
foi    1961 

The  SPPLAKER  L^:  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from,  Mis- 
souri'' 

Mr  TABF:R  Mj-  Speaker.  resrr\ing 
the  right  t-o  object,  what  is  the  prog:an> 
with  reference  to  these  two  bills'? 

Ml  CANNON.  If  it  is  agreeable  to  th'> 
gentleman,  1  trust  that  we  will  be  able 
to  bring  up  the  District  of  Columbia  ap- 
propriation bill  next  Monday  and  the 
Commerce  Department  bill  on  next 
Tue'dav, 

Mr  TABER  Mr  Speaker  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection,  but  reserve 
ali  points  of  order  against  each  of  the 
bills 

The  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  object loi;  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  l:om  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection 


HON  CHARLES  A.  HALLECK— 25 
YEARS  OF  SERVICE  IN  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'TATIVES 

Mr  ADAIR  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House,  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to 
include  an  editorial 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  thicre  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr  Speaker,  tomorrow, 
February  5.  marks  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  beginning  of  the  service  of  the 
Honoi-able  Charles  A  Halleck  in  the 
Coneress  of  the  United  States.  We 
Hoosiers  are  extremely  proud  of  hi.m  and 
his  record,  both  a.s  majority  and  mi- 
nority leader. 

A  recent  article  dealing  with  Char- 
1  rvs  service  appeared  in  the  Indianap- 
olis Star,  In  that  article,  Ben  Cole,  the 
writer,  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Halleck  s 
25  years  in  Concress  is  a  record  for  the 
Hoosier   State.     No   other   Cor.ure.ssman 
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Fehniary 


from  Indiana  has  served  so  Ions  withovit 
a  break  in  tenure.     Because  of  its  per- 
sonal and  historical  interest,  I  include 
that  article  herewith: 
Hai-leck  Nkawng  Eno  of  25  Years  in  Hovsi 

(By  Ben  Colo 
I     Washington — Representative    Ch^h:f:<;    A. 
Halleck,  Republican,  of  Indiana,   next  Tr\- 
day  win  ha%-e  completed  25  years  us  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  U  S.  House  of  Representatives. 

He  was  elected  a  quarter  century  at<  5  la.t 
Friday,  January  29.  1935,  in  a  special  elec- 
tion to  flU  the  vacancy  created  by  the  death 
of  Predericlt  Landis.  of  L<»gansport 

Hallzck  was  a  young  man  34  yet^rs  '.:'.d 
when  he  came  to  Washineiton  He  likes  to 
recall  that  It  was  a  lonesome  place  for  a  Re- 
publican In  the  bottom-ni.>sc  days  of  the 
depression  and  the  higb.est  pitch  of  the  New 
Deal's  popuiarity. 

Almost  from  the  first.  Hallf^k  bcrnme 
recognized  a^  an  enlightened  c.  •iservatr.  e 
and  a  capable  fli'Xir  tact'.'"'..i:i  He  was  close 
to  former  Speaker  Joseph  W  M.aRtin.  Jr., 
Republican,  of  Massachusetts,  and  though  he 
never  has  said  so  it  must  have  been  painful 
for  him  to  accept  the  role  of  opponent  to  his 
old  mentor  a  year  ago  when  the  GOP  leader- 
ship changed  hands, 

Hali-bck's  25  years  In  C  ngress  will  estab- 
lish a  record  for  the  Hoosier  St.vte  He  w;il 
have  served  longer  than  a:.yhdv  izi  the 
history  of  Indiana  wlth^Ait  a  break  in  ten- 
ure. Only  one  Hoosier  spent  more  time  In 
the  Capitol — the  late  WiUiam  Steel  Holman. 
Dem'^crat.  of  Aur  ,ra.  i*  h  ■  sorved  16  terms 
from  March  4,  1859,  ur.t.l  h:s  death  April  22, 
1897.  Holman  was  in  the  3e*h  'o  38th  Con- 
gresses, the  4i;th  to  44:;';.  47th  to  53d.  and 
the  55th. 

The  political  efTerveicence  of  Indiana  has 
held  most  Congressmen  to  short  tenures.  Of 
the  274  FIo^  siers  In  the  Hcuse  since  December 
11,  1816  when  the  Stat.e  J-ined  the  Union, 
253-  have  served  fewer  than  6  terms.  M  re 
trian  a  third  of  the  whc^Ie  bunch  were  one- 
termers.  Only  three  were  reelected  to  n:ne 
or  more  terms.  Only  H.^lleck  was  reelected 
to  13  terms  without  a  break. 

SiX  other  Members  of  the  House  share  wrh 
Halleck  the  distinction  of  being  IS-urn.ers. 
They  are  Republican  Whip  Leslie  C  A.-.ends, 
Repiib'lcan,  of  r.lln'~ls;  Chairman  Gr.mum  A. 
Bkkdt.s .  Dem-'Crat,  of  North  Car'.llnn  ■  f  the 
Labor  and  Education  Committee,  who  has 
announced  he  will  retire  after  thLs  year; 
FR.^NK  W  BoYKiN.  Dem  ^crat,  f  f  Alabama, 
whose  slogan.  "Everything  was  made  f^jr 
l.ive,"  made  him  a  national  hgure;  Repre- 
sentative Ch.^rles  .K  Btjckley.  Democrat, 
of  New  York:  Rei^r-:- ,e:.-ative  Clare  E.  Horr- 
M.\N.  Republican.  :'  .NL.r. :i^an.  an  85-year- 
old  lawmaker  with  rr.ore  r^ep  than  most  of 
hi.s  j'unirjrs,  and  George  H   Mahon,  Democrat. 


of  Texas,  who  i.ire.-ide.T 


:he  M  litary  Ap- 


propriations Subcommifee  Above  'hese  6 
oldtimers  are  18  senior-seniors  topped  by 
the  imperishable  pair,  S!>eaker  Sam  Ratbt-rn, 
Dem-x;rat,  of  Tex.w;,  and  Chairman  Carl  Vin- 
son. Democrat,  of  Georgia,  of  the  Armed 
Services  Comm.ttee.  each  with  24  t^rrr.s. 
And  Mr  Sam  stands  al  m.e  as  the  most  senior 
of  all.  havms:  coir;''  here  8  months  ahead 
of  Represent.Htive  Vinson" 

The  elite  18  includes  Joe  Martin  Majority 
Leader  John  W  McCormaok.  Democrat,  of 
Massachusetts:  Representative  B  Carroll 
Reec  E,  Republican,  of  Tennessee,  and  Mrs, 
E!dith  Nourse  Rogers.  Republican,  of  Massa- 
L-husetts. 

Among  the  Hoosiers  of  the  past,  only  the 
late  ex-Newspaperman  L.  ';:s  Lecn  ludiow, 
of  Indianapolis,  comes  cl^-^t..-  :  ^I\lleck's  un- 
broken tenure.  The  only  Member  to  be 
elected  from  the  press  gallery  and  to  reclaim 
his  gallery  membership  af*er  retiring.  Ludlow 
served  10  consecutive  terma,  retiring  at  the 
end  of  1948. 


.Sometime  this  week  one  of  Hallxck  s  col- 
leagues Is  K 'ing  to  rise  In  the  House  and  call 
attention  to  the  quarter-century  anniversary 
cf  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  Aim  )st  cer- 
tainly the  occasion  will  provoke  tribute* 
from  Me.'nber=;  on  bo*h  sides  of  the  ai  =  > 

No  doubt  the  secret  Is  out  by  n  w  ar.-I 
Hali.eck  won't  be  surprise';  j,;,(  -  ?:  .■:;•  .; . 
trings  up  the  subject  of  t.is  »uiig  b^r.;,- 
\Vhat'3  going  to  surprise  him,  though.  Is  to 
f.nd  out  bow  many  of  bla  fellow  lawmakers 
in  both  parties  wlU  Join  the  celebration. 

Furthermore,  the  Indiana  Society  of 
■^Va-shinErton  has  designated  Congress- 
man H\Li.EcK  as  Hoosier  of  the  year  and 
on  March  10  at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel 
H  dinner  will  be  held  by  that  society  in 
his  honor.  Although  public  announce- 
ment has  not  yet  been  made.  I  am  able  to 
report  that  more  than  half  the  tables 
havt  already  been  reserved  for  this  sig- 
nificant event. 

A  number  of  well-known  Hoosiers  will 
journey  to  Washington  to  be  on  hand 
for  the  dinner.  Among  them  will  be 
Hoagy  Carmichael  and  Herb  Shriner.  I 
<now.  too.  that  many  of  our  colleagues  in 
:he  Ho'xse  and  the  Senate  will  want  to  be 
present  lo  join  in  tins  celebration. 

We  hope  that  Ch.\rles  Halleck  may 
have  25  more  scod  years  of  service  to  his 
country. 

Mr,  BRAY.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
Ueman  yield ^ 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRAY,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  think  it  is 
understandable  that  we  people  from  In- 
diana have  something  of  a  reputation 
for  bragging  about  our  State.  We  think 
that  God  was  good  to  Indiana,  indeed, 
and  we  are  usually  willing  with  ever  so 
slight  prompting  to  tell  others  about 
those  Hoosier  blessings. 

We  also  take  pride  in  those  of  Indi- 
ana s  sons  who  have  achieved  special 
rrominence  and  contributed  to  the 
greatness  of  the  Nation  in  science,  edu- 
cauon.  business,  and  arts  and  govern- 
ment. In  the  latter  fteld,  Indiana  has 
contributed  much,  because  Hoosiers  gen- 
erally have  a  lifetime  interest  in  politics 
and  the  arts  of  government. 

I  ri.se  at  this  time  to  mark  an  anni- 
versary in  the  life  of  one  of  the  great 
political  figures  from  Indiana.  Charles 
Abraham  Halleck  has  been  a  Member  of 
this  body  for  25  years,  being  first  elected 
m  a  special  election  on  January  29.  1935. 
They  have  been  eventful  years,  and  his 
efforts  have  been  greatly  productive  in 
the  interests  of  this  Nation. 

Whf^n  T  entered  Indiana  University  in 
1921.  Chahles  Abraham  Halleck  was  an 
outstanding  scholar  and  campus  leader 
at  that  great  institution.  It  lis  no  acci- 
dent that  Charlie  has  been  one  of  our 
Nation's  really  great  leaders. 

The  legislative  arts  are  reflected  in 
Representative  Halleck  as  they  have 
boen  in  few  other  men  m  the  history  of 
thi.s  a.ssembly.  He  i.s  u  'politician's  poli- 
tician"— at  least  so  far  as  the  House  is 
concerned — and  his  understanding  and 
ability  in  congressional  matters  has 
earned  him  high  re.spect  on  both  sides 
of  the  a:,sie.  On  March  10.  the  Indi- 
ana Society  of  Washine^ton  will  honor 
Chariie  as  "Hoosier  of  the  year." 

We  w;;.h  you  a  happy  anniversary, 
Charlib,  for  a  well-spent  25  years.     We 


wish  for  you  another  rewarding  quarter 
of  a  century  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, uialess  the  people  should  call  you 
to  serve  in  an  even  greater  capacity. 

Mr  MrCORMACK.  Mr,  Speaker,  will 
thf>  uentleman  yield? 

Mr  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  M  uS'^achusf'tt.s 

Mr  Ml  CORMACK  I  am  glad  to  Join 
my  fnend  in  paying  tnbute  to  Charlie 
Halleck.  not  as  a  Republican,  although 
I  profoundly  respect  the  party  and  him 
as  its  leader  m  this  body,  but  as  Charuk 
Halleck.  the  American,  the  legislator, 
and  the  man. 

Durmg  his  period  of  service  In  this 
body  there  has  been  a  very  close  friend- 
ship existing  between  us.  He  Is  one 
whom  I  admire  and  respect  very  much. 
I  know  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  my 
Democratic  colleagues  when  I  say  that 
it  is  without  political  consideration  that 
we  pay  tribute  to  Charlie  Halleck,  the 
American,  the  man.  and  the  legislator. 
We  of  the  Democratic  Party  respect  him 
as  a  stalwart  advocate  of  the  policies 
and  principles  of  his  party. 

I  extend  my  congratulations  per- 
sonally to  him  on  his  25th  anniver- 
sary as  a  Member  of  the  House,  and  I  also 
extend  my  congratulations  to  Mrs,  Hal- 
leck. who  has  been  a  constant  source  of 
guidance,  direction,  and  inspiration  to 
our  distinguished  friend. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  concur  In  the  re- 
marks of  our  distinguished  majority 
leader.  As  a  Democrat  from  Indiana 
I  do  not  always  asree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana,  Charlie  Halleck, 
but  I  am  sure  my  Hoosier  colleagues 
would  agree  that  we  are  compelled  to 
respect  his  tenacious  spirit  and  loyalty 
to  his  party.  We  cannot  say  that  we 
share  his  hopes  for  a  bright  political 
future,  but  we  do  wish  him  well  person- 
ally. 

Mr  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  who  de- 
sire to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  day.s 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  at  thia 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  for  the  puiT>ose  of  asking 
the  majority  leader  about  the  program 
for  the  balance  of  this  week  and  for  next 
week. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  There  is  no  fur- 
ther legislative  program  for  this  week. 
If  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana, will  yield  for  that  purpose,  I  will 
make  the  request  to  adjourn  over. 

Mr,  HALLECK      I  yi^id. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER 

Mr,  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  llie 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  lo  meet 
on  Monday  next. 
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The  SPtAKKH 
the     request     ol 
Mas.saclius-'tt.s'' 

There  wis  no  cvbjection 


Lt.  there  objection  lo 
the    Gentleman    from 


DISPENSISr,  WriH  CALENDAR 

wfdve.^d.ay      business      next 
weh:k 

Ml  McCORMACK  AL-^.  Mi  Sptak- 
er  with  th'  p<';mis.sion  of  the  genllenitin 
from  India nH,  I  a.'sk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Im.siness  in  order  undei  the 
Calendar  Wednesday  rule  on  Wednesday 
of  next  we<'k  mav  Of  dispt'nsed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  I^  tht-ie  ob,i(Ction  to 
the  request  u(  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.s.sachusetU.  ' 

There  wis  no  objection. 


LECHSL^TIVE   PROGRAM 

Mr  Mc-<"ORMACK  Mr  Speakei ,  in 
response  t.)  the  ;iiqiiuy  a-s  to  the  le^usla- 
llve  prom  ira  M<>noa>  i."-  Distuct  Day 
There  arc  thref  biU5  out  of  tlie  Cummii- 
tee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  i 

First  H  R  9737  a  bill  relating  to 
trustee  reijuiremeni.s  of  corpora liun.s 

Second  HR  9451  a  bill  rt-latinK  lo 
laxes  with  reference  to  veterans  of  f oi  - 
eign  wars 

Third.  HR  7124.  a  bill  i elating  to 
tuition  pa:mients  in  schools. 

Pollowliig  the  District  of  Columbia 
business,  there  i.^;  Huu.sf  Joint  Re.solution 
567.  a  resolution  lo  be  taken  up  under 
suspension  of  the  rules  to  transfer  the 
Ballistic  Missile  Anency  lo  the  National 
Aeronauti;:s  and  Spaci  Anency.  permis- 
sion for  V  hich  wa.s  qi-unled  tailici 

Then,  follovkuin  mat.  the  Ui.stiict  of 
Columbia  appropriation  bill  for  1961  will 
be  taken  up. 

After  thai.  HR  9331 — special  school 
milk  program,  a  bill  out  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee 

For  Tuesday,  the  confeience  report  on 
the  bill.  HR,  3610  ttu-  PVd.ral  Water 
Pollution  Act 

Then,  t.'ie  appropriation  bill  for  1961 
for  the  Department  of  Cunimeice  and 
related  agencies  will  be  taken  up 

I  know  of  no  further  program  for  next 
week  Of  course,  the  usual  re.servalion 
that  conftrence  leptuls  may  be  bii>ughi 
up  at  any  tune  is  undoi.st'jod  and  if  any 
further  progiair.  .should  develop,  il  would 
also  ht^  an.iounced  lat»M  for  the  benefit  of 
the  membership 

We  have  an  agret ment  Uiat  stailmi; 
Wednesday  ni^hi  then  will  be  no  busi- 
ness on  account  of  the  anniversary  of 
Lincoln  .s  Dirlhduy  and  the  necps.^itie.s  of 
our  Rfpublican  friend.^  It  i.s  my  inten- 
tion to  keep  VVt^dnesday  clear  .so  that 
Members  on  both  .sides,  particularly  oui 
Republican  friends,  will  know  that  in- 
stead of  being  held  heie  in  Washm;:- 
ton  until  Wi^dne.sday  niKhl.  they  can 
make  their  arrangements  to  get  away 
on  Tuesd.iy  night  oi  in  accordance  uilh 
the  program  that  I  have  announced,  if 
they  want  to  leave  prior  lo  ihrti.  they 
may.  but  in  any  event  Members  know 
that  they  may  make  arrangements  to 
leave  Tuesday  nisht 

The  Lincoln  s  Biilhday  recess  period 
will  be  from  the  close  of  business 
Wednesday.  Febmary  10,  through  Sun- 
day, February'  14. 


Mi  HALLECK  Mr.  Speakei.  I  want 
lo  thank  the  Kenllenian  from  Mas.sa- 
cuh,sell.s  lor  his  consideration  which  cer- 
tainly has  been  most  generous,  and  I 
wi.sh  lo  .say  we  do  appreciate  it  I  aui 
pa:  licularly  ho{)eful  that  Wednesday  can 
be  kepi   pietty  cleai' 

Ml  MiCORMACK  It  is  the  inten- 
tion to  keep  Wediu',sria>  cleai 

Mr  HALLECK  I  thank  the  gentle- 
ir.an 


GENERAL  LKAVF:  TO  FXTLND 
ON  HOUSE  CONCLRRKNT  RESO- 
LUTION 459— PANAMA -UNITED 
STATES    TREATIES 

Mr  SELDEN  Mr  Six-aker  I  a-sk 
unanimous  consen;  that  all  Membeis 
mav  have  5  lei^i.slative  days  in  which  lo 
ex;  nd  their  remarks  in  the  permanent 
Record  just  preceding  the  passaue  of 
Hou.se  Concurrent  Re.solulion  459. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  obiection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  .Ala- 
bama'' 

There  was  no  objection 


TRUST  AND  PARTNERSHIP  INCOME 
TAX    RFVISION 

Mr  THORNBERHY  Mr  .Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  the  resolution  'H  Re.>  436'  pro- 
viding for  the  consideration  of  H  R  9662. 
a  bill  to  make  technical  revisions  m  the 
income  tax  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  estates, 
trust.s  partners,  and  partnerships,  and 
for  othei  puiposes,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate copsideiation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  revolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Raolifd.  TliBt  upon  the  ftd^ipiK't*  "f  ^^'i" 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itaell  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (  H  R  ^6Q2  i  to 
make  technical  revlRlons  In  the  Income  tax 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  C'xle  of 
1964  relating  to  estates,  trvist.*;  partners  and 
partnershipb.  and  for  other  purp(»ip.<i  and  all 
p>olnts  of  order  agnlnst  .said  bill  are  hereby 
waived.  Tliat  alter  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  cxjnflned  to  the  bill,  and  continue 
not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman  «nd 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  the  bill  shall  be  con- 
sidered H*  havlnp  been  read  for  amendment 
No  amendment  shall  be  m  order  to  said  bill 
except  amendments  offered  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  .Amend- 
ments offered  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  may  be  (jffered  i-o  any 
section  of  the  bill  at  the  conclusion  of  gen- 
eral debate,  but  said  amendment.?  shall  not 
be  subject  to  amendment  h\  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  conslderMtion  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  hMve  been  adopted  and 
the  previous  question  slial!  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  there- 
to to  final  passage  without  i!:tervpning  mo- 
tion, except  one  motion  to  recommit,  with  or 
without  InBtructiona. 

Mr  THORNBERRY.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  ^lentleman  from 
Illinois  Mr  Allen,,  pending  which  I 
yield  my. self  such  tune  as  I  may  require 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  436 
makes  in  order  the  consideration  of  H  R 


9662  which  would  make  t-echnicai  re- 
visions m  the  income  tax  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  lelai- 
inn  to  estates,  trusts,  partners,  and  part- 
nership's, and  for  other  purposes.  The 
resolution  provides  for  a  closed  rule  and 
2  hours  of  debate 

The  bill  IS  conceined  with  the  revision 
of  subchapieis  J  and  K  of  chapter  1  ol 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  which  deal 
with  the  income  lax  treatment  of  est*ite,v 
trusLi^  b<-neficiai  les.  partners,  and  part- 
nerships. 

The  work  on  these  subchapters  bepan 
with  advi.'sory  .groups  established  in  No- 
vember 1956  by  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  The 
repoils  of  the  advisory  groups  were  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  1958  and  were  the 
subiect  of  public  hearings  by  the  com- 
millee  m  Febniary  and  March  1959. 

Following  the  hearings,  the  repoits  of 
ihe  advisory  groups  were  extensively 
studied  by  the  committee  m  executive 
se.s-sion  and  the  bulk  of  their  recom- 
mendations has  been  incoiporated  in  the 
provisions  of  HR    9662. 

The  bill  makes  a  number  of  imf>ortant 
substantive  amendments  to  the  estate 
and  trust  income  tax  provisions,  which 
chaniies  are  concerned  with  unintended 
benefitJi  and  unintended  hardships  m 
present  law.  There  are  numerous  tech- 
nical amendments  to  the  estate  and  trust 
income  tax  provisions,  which  amend- 
ments are  largely  clarifying. 

The  bill  relAins  the  basic  structure  of 
the  present  partnership  provisions,  and 
the  changes  made  by  this  bill  are  largely 
in  the  nature  of  modifications  and  per- 
fei^lioiii.  of  the  existing  pixjvlsions 

I  feel  certain  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will  go 
into  quite  some  detail  when  the  bill  i^ 
presented  for  debate,  so  I  will  not  undei  - 
lake  to  do  that  at  this  time. 

I  ur^ie  the  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr  ALLEN  of  Illinois  Mr.  Speakei', 
I  have  no  requests  for  time  on  the  reso- 
lution 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  i,?  on 
the  resolution 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  MILLS  Mr.  Speaker.  1  move  that 
the  House  resolve  it.self  int.o  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  <H.R.  9662'  to  make  technical  revi- 
sions in  the  income  tax  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating 
lo  estsies.  trusts,  partners,  and  partner- 
ships, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  wa-s  agreed  to 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  tlie  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  'H.R.  9662'  with  Mi. 
Hays  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
bill. 

By  unanimous  consent  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  IMi".  Mills! 
IS  recognized  for  1  hour  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Mason  i  for  I 
hour. 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Th(  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
fium  A.ikansas  is  lecognliied. 
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Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill, 
H  R.  9662,  consists  of  two  titles. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  relates  to  subchapter 
J  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  and  deals  with  the  income 
taxation  of  estates,  trusts,  and  bene- 
ficiaries. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  relates  to  .sub- 
chapter K  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  and  deals  with  incom.e 
tax  treatment  of  partners  and  partner- 
ships. 

Both  of  the.se  titles  zie\K  out  of  the 
work  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation.  This  subcommittee 
began  its  studies  in  th;.s  matter  at  the 
direction  of  the  former  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  H'->n- 
orable  Jere  Cooper,  in  the  fall  of  1956, 
when  our  attention  wa.s  directed  to  the 
fact  that  there  werp  numprous  problems 
in  subchapters  C,  J.  and  K.  Thi.s  bill 
deals  with  the  latter  f.vo  of  the.se  sub- 
chapters. 

There  possibly  will  be  some  legislation 
In  the  near  future  renoited  out  by  the 
committee  dealing  v-ith  some  of  the 
problems  that  were  broutrht  to  our  at- 
tention in  subchapter  C,  which  deals 
with  corporate  distributions  and  adju.st- 
ments. 

We.  as  part  of  the  work  in  the  sub- 
committee, asked  several  lawyers  and 
accountants  to  serve  on  advisory  groups. 
We  asked  these  men.  who  were  skilled 
in  the  problem.s  of  each  of  these  sub- 
chapters, to  give  us  their  best  judctmer.t 
and  advice  as  to  the  corrections  the  Con- 
gress should  m.ake  in  thf'  provisions  of 
the  law.  The  estate  and  tni.vt  advisory 
group  of  nine  mem.bers  are'  Mcs'^rs.  A. 
James  Casner,  chairman.  Kenneth  W 
Bergen.  Carlysle  A,  Eethfl.  Oeoree 
Graven.  Rupert  Oresham.  James  P. 
Johnson,  Carter  T.  Loutl.am.  Weston 
Vernon,  Jr  .  and  Laurens  Williams  The 
partnership  advisor'^'  group  consisted  of 
eight  members,  of  which  one.  Mr  Abner 
Hughes,  found  it  necessary  to  resign  be- 
fore the  conipieticn  of  its  report.  The 
other  seven  members  are:  Messrs,  Arthur 
B.  Willis,  chairm.an,  Harry  Janin,  vice 
chairman.  Mark  H  John,«on,  Paul  Little, 
Donald  McDonald.  f{erbert  B.  Story,  and 
Laurens  Williams. 

These  advi.sory  groups  were  appoin^-^'d 
on  November  28,  1956  They  com,pleted 
their  reports  to  the  subcommittee  in  the 
latter  part  of  Decem.ber  of  1958  I  would 
like  to  takp  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  members  of  thf  se 
advi.sory  groups  for  t\\p  fine  jobs  th<^y 
have  done  and  for  the  many  long  hours 
that  they,  without  compensation,  de- 
voted to  their  tasks. 

After  receiving  the  reports  your  com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  this  matter  in 
the  months  of  February  and  March  of 
1959.  in  the  last  se.s-ejon  cf  Congress. 
Subsequent  to  the.se  hear:nz'^  your  com- 
mittee considered  the  various  subchap- 
ter J  and  K  proposals  in  exe^^utive  ses- 
sion and  in  the  ca.se  of  both  subchapters 
adopted  a  great  many  of  tl'^  advisory 
group  recommendation.?.  It  turned  its 
decisions  over  to  the  Drafting  Service  to 
be  drafted  during  the  fall  when  Congre.s.s 
was  not  in  session.  A  draft  of  the  bill 
finally  was  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee and  introduced  on  January  28th. 
The  bill  wao  reported  out  by  the  Ways 


and  Means  Committee  unanimously  Be- 
cause of  the  technical  nature  of  these 
matters  I  am  .sure  tney  do  not  stimulate 
any  broad  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
membership  of  the  House,  but  I  am  cer- 
tain you  would  like  to  know,  in  spite  of 
that,  vtiy  briefly,  some  of  the  more 
important  provi.-'ions  that  we  are  treat- 
ing m  this  bill. 

Title  I  of  the  bill,  consisting  of  21  se-- 
tions,  makes  a  number  of  sub.staative 
and  important  technical  amendments  to 
the  income  tax  provisions  relating  to 
estat.'^s  and  tru.sts.  The  substantive 
changes  are,  to  a  large  extent,  con- 
cerned with  closing  loopholes  and  cor- 
recting other  unintended  benefits  and 
unintended  hardships  in  present  law. 

Among  the  more  important  provLsions 
designed  to  prevent  tax  avoidance  is  the 
amendment  contained  in  section  113  of 
the  bill,  relating  to  multiple  tnists.  The 
multiple  trust  problem  results  from  the 
creation  of  more  than  one  trust  by  the 
same  grantor  for  the  purpose  of  accumu- 
lating the  income  over  a  number  of 
years  and  di-stributing  it  to  the  same  ben- 
eficiary. The  splitting  of  tlie  income 
among  several  taxable  entities,  thus  cre- 
ated, results  in  the  reduction  of  the  over- 
all tax  burden,  smce  the  accumulated 
income  is  taxed  to  each  separate  trust 
at  lov.-er  rates  than  would  be  the  case  if 
only  onp  trust  were  created.  To  prevent 
tax  avoidance  by  the  use  of  such  mul- 
tiple trusts  your  committee's  bill,  in  gen- 
eral, provides  for  taxing  tlie  distributions 
from  such  trusts  to  the  beneficiaries  at 
the  time  they  are  received,  but  only  to 
the  extent  that  Income  was  accumulated 
by  the  trusts  in  the  preceding  10  years. 
In  other  words,  the  tax  imposed  on  the 
beneficiary  for  the  taxable  year  in  which 
the  multiple  trust  distribution  is  re- 
ceived will  be  increased  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  additional  tax  which  would 
have  been  imposed  on  the  beneficiaiy 
had  such  amoimts  actually  been  dis- 
tributed to  him  in  each  of  the  preced- 
ing 10  years,  instead  of  being  accumu- 
lated by  the  trust.  Generally  speaking. 
where  a  grantor  creates  a  series  of 
tiTists  to  distribute  the  accumulated  in- 
come to  the  same  beneficiary,  the  first 
trust  making  distributions  would  not  be 
subject  to  the  new  multiple  trust  rules. 
but  distributions  from  the  second  and 
succeeding  trusts  would  be  treated  as 
multiple  trust  distributions. 

Another  important  provision  designed 
to  prevent  income  from  escaping  taxa- 
tion is  contained  in  section  101  of  the 
bill,  relating  to  the  sale  of  property  sub- 
ject to  a  legal  life  estate  or  other  termi- 
nable legal  interest.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  deeming  a  trust  to  exist  with 
respect  to  the  gross  income  derived  from 
property  subject  to  a  t-rminable  legal 
mtere.st  in  cases  where  the  income  is  not 
taxablf>  to  the  person  holding  the  inter- 
est. 

Another  important  change  relates  to 
the  "'tier  system"  of  present  law.  This 
refers  to  the  order  of  priority  estab- 
lished in  detei-mining  which  di.stribu- 
tions  to  beneficiaries  are  deemed  to  con- 
sist of  income  distributed  by  the  estate 
or  trust.  TTie  changes  made  in  the  tier 
system  are  designed  to  correct  hardships 
and  inequities  which  result  from  the 
two-tier  system  of  existing  law.    Section 


107  of  the  bill  establishes  a  three-tier 
system  under  which  all  beneficiaries  who 
can  receive  distributions  only  out  of  In- 
come are  placed  in  the  first  tier,  those 
who  can  receive  distributions  of  either 
income  or  corpus  are  placed  in  the  sec- 
ond tier,  and  those  who  can  receive  dis- 
tributions only  of  corpus  are  placed  in 
the  third  tier. 

Another  important  change  relates  to 
the  treatment  accorded  charitable  con- 
tributions of  trust*  and  estates.  Sec- 
tions 102  and  106  of  the  bill,  in  the  inter- 
est of  simplification  of  the  law,  treats 
these  contributions  as  distribution  de- 
ductions, rather  than  as  deductions  from 
gro.ss  income  as  is  provided  by  present 
law.  However,  to  eliminate  opportuni- 
ties for  tax  avoidance,  such  deductions 
are  taken  into  account  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  distributable  net  income  is 
not  used  up  by  distributions  to  taxable 
beneficiaries  falling  within  the  three 
tiers  previously  mentioned.  I  think  I 
should  point  out  that  the  real  effect  of 
this  is  the  establishment  of  a  four-tier 
system,  with  charities  being  placed  in 
the  fourth  tier. 

Other  sections  of  title  I  of  the  bill 
make  Important  technical  or  clarifying 
changes  in  present  law.  which  are  fully 
explained  in  the  report  of  your  commit- 
tee accompanying  this  bill,  and  I  do  not 
believe  necessitat-e  further  discussion. 

Title  II  of  this  bill  retains  the  basic 
structure  of  the  present  partnership  pro- 
visions. As  a  result,  the  changes  m  the 
partnership  provisions  made  here  are 
largely  in  the  nature  of  modifications 
and  perfections  of  existing  law.  It  might 
be  said  that  this  title  is  more  technical 
and  not  as  substantive  as  title  I  of  the 
bill. 

There  can  be  no  denying  the  complex- 
ity of  the  present  partnership  provisions 
even  though  the  present  provisions  are 
necessary  to  maintain  equities  in  the 
more  complex  situations  Much  of  the 
trouble  in  this  respect  stems  from  the 
fact  that  under  partnership  law  a  part- 
nership on  one  hand  may  be  viewed  as 
an  aggregation  of  individuals,  or  in  effect 
as  a  series  of  sole  proprietorships.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  partnership  may  be 
viewed  as  an  entity  more  closely  approxi- 
mating the  corporate  fonn  of  organiza- 
tion. Because  partnerships  have  tradi- 
tionally operated  under  both  of  these 
basic  concepts,  it  is  imix)ssible  to  do  them 
justice  uiider  the  tax  laws  without  per- 
mitting alternative  types  of  tax  treat- 
ment in  various  situations.  However, 
your  committee  has  recognized  that  this 
has  presented  problems  for  the  smaller, 
simpler  partnerships  in  gaining  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  partnership  tax  law. 

To  meet  the  problem  of  these  smaller, 
simpler  partnerships,  your  committee's 
bill  makes  two  changes  designed  for  their 
benefit.  First,  it  rearranges  the  part- 
nership provisions  so  that  the  provisions 
of  general  application,  which  the  smal^r. 
simpler  partnership  is  likely  to  have  to 
use,  are  placed  first  in  the  law.  This 
makes  it  unnecessary  in  most  cases  for 
the  members  of  these  partnerships  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  more 
technical  provisions  which  follow  In 
addition,  the  bill  provides  a  simplified 
reporting  procedure  which  can  be  elected 
if  the  partnership  so  desires.     Under  this 
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treatment  all  of  the  paitnership  income 
received  by  the  partners,  except  capital 
gains  and  losses  and  dividends,  is  treattxl 
as  ordinary  income  P'or  the  small  part- 
nership where  ordinary  income  repre- 
sents the  bulk  of  the  income  such  sim- 
plification will  decrease  the  paperv.oik 
for  tlie  partners. 

Among  the  more  im.porlant  unin- 
tended hardships  of  existing  partner- 
ship law  corrected  by  your  committee's 
bill  is  the  amendment  relating  to  the 
time  of  the  closing  of  the  partnership 
taxable  year  for  a  partner  who  dies 
Presently  this  year  for  the  deceased 
partner  continues  to  the  normal  ending 
of  the  partnerslup  year  v.;th  the  result 
that  his  successor  may  lose  an  opportu- 
nity to  offset  again.'^t  this  partnership  in- 
come expenses  incurred  by  that  partner 
for  his  last  year,  as  well  as  lo.se  tlie  ber.- 
efits  of  income  splitting  This  bill  pre- 
vents this  hardsl>ip  by  closing  the  part- 
nership year  f<;>t  the  deceased  partners 
interest  at  tMe  time  of  his  death  al- 
thourh  penrflttine  his  successor  to  elect 
to  conU/rue  the  year  if  he  so  desires. 

"TkP  bill  also  substitutes  a  new  defini- 
tion for  the  definitions  of  unrealized  re- 
ceivables and  inventory  items,  which 
under  present  law  may  re.sult  in  ordi- 
nary income  The  new  definition  de- 
termines whether  an  asset  is  an  ordinary 
income  a.sset  bv  attributing  to  it  the 
character  it  would  have  if  the  as.set  weie 
held  directly  by  an  individual 

In  connection  with  these  ordinary  in- 
come or  collapsible  partnership  provi- 
sions, your  committee  s  bnl  also  removes 
a  loophole  under  existing  law  \^here 
ordinary  Income  treatment  may  be 
avoided  by  borrowing  fund<^  Presently 
these  borrow  I'd  funvis  may  be  invested 
in  the  partnership  in  a  manner  which 
reduces  below  10  percent  Uie  percentat^e 
of  total  assets  which  represent  ordinary 
income  assets.  This  makes  the  col- 
lapsible partnership  provisions  inap- 
plicable. Your  committee's  bill  pre- 
vents this  result  by  excluding  borrow- 
ings in  determining  the  application  of 
this  percentage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with  my 
remarks,  if  there  is  no  objection.  I  would 
like  to  include  an  Itemization  of  some 
of  the  other  changes  which  are  made 
by  the  bUl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

<The  items  follow:  > 

(\)  Provision  In  the  code  for  the  Im- 
pOBlUon  of  tax  where  services  are  exchanged 
for  an  Interest  In  the  capital  of  a  partner- 
ship: 

(2)  Refining  of  the  rules  which  apply  in 
the  case  of  amounts  paid  by  a  partnership 
to  a  retiring  partner  or  to  a  deceased  part- 
ner's successor  In  Interest: 

(3)  Clarifying  the  rules  applicable  to  In- 
come In  respect  of  a  decedent: 

(4 1  Mailing  more  precise  the  rules  ap- 
plicable In  the  ca.'ie  of  transfers  between 
related  persons  where  one  or  more  Is  a 
partner  or  partnership; 

(5)  Providing  separate  elections  for  spe- 
cial bases  for  partnership  property  In  the 
case  of  distributions  and  transfers;   and 

(6)  Permitting  an  election  at  ttie  orgiin- 
izatlon  level,  rather  than  at  the  level  of  the 
Individual  members,  ss  to  the  appHc.Ttlon 
of    the    partnership    provisions    In    the   case 


of  (f:  Ki\n-  set  up  exclii.sively  for  investment, 
or  for  tne  prixluction  of  property  but  not  for 
lis  sale 

Mr  MILLS.  With  that,  Mr  Chair- 
man I  would  urge  that  the  membership 
of  the  Hou.'ie  accept  the  bill  reported 
by  the  committee  and  give  it  their  sup- 
port, so  tiiat  It  may  be  further  con.sid- 
ered  by  another  body  of  this  Congre.-^s. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Mr. 
Chairman    will  tiie  t;entleman  yield? 

Mr  MIIL.'^.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado 

Mr.  ROGERS  ol  Colorado.  We  here- 
tofore have  approved  legi.-^lation  which 
permits  coi-porations  to  also  file  as  part- 
nerslui>s  Now.  will  this  new  partner- 
ship law  be  applicable  to  those  sections 
as  well'' 

Mr  MILLS.  No  The  provisions  to 
which  tile  gentleman  refers  are  in  sub- 
chapter S  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
where  a  qualifying  corporation  elects  to 
be  treated  m  a  manner  somewhat  similar 
to  partnerships  The  piovisions  of  that 
subchapter  proMde  separate  rules  for 
subchapter  S  corporations.  Subchapter 
K  has  no  application  in  the  case  of  the 
income  taxation  of  a  corporation  elect- 
ing to  be  treated  under  subchapter  S. 
Subchapter  K  only  has  to  do  with  the 
income  taxation  of  partners  and 
partnerships. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Then  the 
gentleman  s  ai:i5wer  would  t>e  that  if  a 
corporuliun  decides  to  be  treated  as  a 
partnership  under  the  law  that  we  have 
aireadv  pa.ssed.  then  these  provisions  in 
this  b.ll  would  not  affect  it  in  any  man- 
ner whatsoever? 

Mr  MILLS.  In  the  event  of  a  part- 
nership electing  to  be  treated  as  a  cor- 
poration under  subchapter  R  of  the 
code,  rules  are  likewise  provided  in  that 
subchapter  This  has  to  do  with  the  in- 
come taxation  of  partners  and  partner- 
ships that  elect  to  continue  to  be  treated 
as  partners  and  partnerships  or  at  least 
continue  in  that  status  and  make  no  elec- 
tion to  be  treated  as  a  corporation  It 
does  not  apply  to  a  corporation  electing 
to  be  treated  as  a  partnership. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Last  year 
we  had  a  private  bill  concerning  a  part- 
nership whose  fiscal  year  was  from.  Feb- 
ruary 1  to  January  31.  There  was  a 
death  of  one  of  the  partners  in  the 
month  of  November,  as  an  example. 
The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  a^  well 
as  the  court  decision  said  that  that  part- 
nership's taxable  income  was  for  the 
year  plus  the  9,  almost  10  months  of 
the  fiscal  year.  The  question  I  want  to 
ask  is.  "Does  this  bill  change  that  de-ci- 
sion  in  any  manner  whatsoever  as  it 
relates  to  partner'^hips?" 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  provision  to  which 
you  relate  actually  was  fixed  up  in  1954 
when  Congress  revised  the  partnership 
tax  laws  to  prevent  the  bunchins  of 
more  than  12  months'  income  in  a  sincle 
year  when  a  partner  dies  I  believe  the 
bill  to  which  you  relate  was  concerned 
with  a  year  before  the  1954  code  provi- 
sions aijplied.  The  provision  contained 
in  this  bill,  to  which  I  have  aireadv 
related,  permits  a  dece.ased  partners 
successor  to  prevent  this  bunching  of  in- 
come if  he  wants  to  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  may  prefer  closing  the  year 
with  respect  to  the  deceased  partner  at 


the  time  of  his  death  in  order  to  offset 
this  income  against  deductions  of  the 
deceased  partner,  in  his  last  year  and 
also  in  the  case  of  the  deceased  partner  s 
wife  in  order  to  gain  the  benefits  of 
income  splitting.  The  bill  permits  them 
to  elect  this  choice  if  they  prefer  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman 

Mr  HEMPHILL.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr   MIU^.    I  yield. 

Mr  HEMPHILL.  I  have  in  mind  two 
m.stances  in  which,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish some  estate  plaimmg.  a  testator  has 
set  up  multiple  trusts  with  the  same 
beneficiary.  Having  depended  upon  tax 
laws  as  written,  now  does  this  deprive 
him  not  only  of  his  right  to  depend  upon 
the  wull  which  has  been  processed  be- 
cause of  the  death;  and.  also  does  it  go 
back  10  years'' 

Mr.  MILLS.  No  Do  not  misunder- 
stand this  10-year  provision  Let  m.e  ask 
the  gentleman  thL<;:  In  the  case  of  an 
existing  will  or  trust  instrument  should 
there  be  any  guarantee  of  the  perpet- 
uation of  a  loophole?  Is  it  not  the  duty 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
whenever  it  becomes  aware  of  the  fact 
that  a  certain  provision  of  law  results 
m  some  unintended  benefit,  either  favor- 
able to  the  taxpayer  or  to  the  Govern- 
ment, to  proceed  to  correct  it?  We  are 
considering  this  situation  not  with  re- 
spect to  earnings  already  paid  out 
through  the  multiple  trusts  but  through 
earnings  that  are  paid  out  in  the  future 
through  these  trusts.  I  recognize  that 
tliere  are  people  who  actually  think  that 
they  are  safe  in  perpetuity  where  an 
instrument  is  in  existence  and  especially 
where  there  is  no  possibility  of  chang- 
ing it.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  much 
concern — it  was  called  to  the  attention 
of  tlie  committee  some  years  ago  as  a 
loophole  and  it  has  become  worse  since 
that  time.  I  should  also  point  out  that 
your  committee  was  unanimous  in  feel- 
ing: some  solution  had  to  be  worked  out 
■  to  deal  with  this  problem.  Admittedly 
this  is  a  tou.gh  solution. 

Mr  HEMPHILL.  I  had  in  mind  that 
when  the  taxpayer  was  considering  it. 
he  considered  it  a  benefit  when  Congress 
enacted  it  but  when  Congress  reconsid- 
ered It  Congress  ilien  considered  it  a 
loophole. 

Mr.  MILLS.  No.  This  like  other  pro- 
visions of  iaw  today  is  being  used  for  pur- 
}X)ses  never  intended  by  the  Congress. 
Where  loopholes  appear  further  action 
has  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  He  may  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  in  good  faith,  and  there- 
fore he  make^  a  will. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Here  is  the  whoJe  point 
I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
friend  from  South  Carolina  becaui^e  I 
know  of  his  deep  mterest  in  these  mat- 
ters and  his  desire  at  all  times  to  be  fair. 
Would  the  gentleman  think  it  is  fair  for 
a  tax  law  to  provide  that  a  father  can 
establish  over  a  period  of  yeais,  say 
15  or  20  trusts,  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  same 
son  wuth  the  result  that  the  total  income 
of  the  trusts  is  never  taxed  at  a  rate  ex- 
ceeding 20  percent?  Whereas  if  only  one 
trust  were  established  for  the  son.  or  the 
income  vent  directly  to  the  son,  some  of 
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the  income  might  be  taxed  at  a  rate  as 
high  as  90  percent.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  the  tnist  vehicle  should  be  used  to 
permit  taxation  of  income  at  lesser  rates 
than  people  have  to  pay  who  are  working 
and  earning  income  for  the  same  taxable 
year?  I  know  the  gentleman  does  not. 
That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  m  part. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  do  not  question  the 
fairness  of  the  proposition.  I  just  ques- 
tion the  fact  that  people  have  made  wills 
or  other  executory  instruments  or  tru.'^t 
instruments  on  the  faith  that  this  benefit 
would  be  given  to  them.  I  think  every- 
body ought  to  be  taxed  alike. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  want.-^ 
to  apply  that  rule,  we  should  never  in- 
crease the  rate  of  taxation,  a.s  we  have 
done  over  the  years,  because  when  a  man 
accepted  a  job  at  say  $10,000  a  year  he 
thought  his  payment  was  going  to  be  so 
much.  You  mieht  ar?ue  there  that  he 
took  it  at  $10,000  because  m  1939  the  tax 
was  going  to  be  $300.  and  wc  ought  to 
protect  him  in  that.  By  in  spite  of  this 
argument  we  have  raised  taxes  since 
then  a  number  of  times.  There  is  no 
conflict  there.  We  have  done  this  many 
times  before.  The  bill  m  the  ca.^e  of  ex- 
isting instruments  applies  onlv  to  dis- 
tributions paid  out  in  future  year>,  and 
not  with  respect  to  distributions  paid  out 
over  past  years. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  for  his  courte.^y  and  salute  his 
noble  purposes.  The  point  about  which 
I  was  making  inquiry,  with  all  respect  to 
the  gentleman's  knowledi,'e  of  hi.<  subject, 
was  that  I  wondered  if  there  wfre  any 
differentiations  between  those  executory 
instruments  which  are  aheady  in  effect 
and  those  which  are  commi;  mfo  effect  m 
the  future. 

Mr,  MILLS.  No:  it  is  with  respect  to 
the  time  of  the  distribution  that  we  are 
making  thus  distinction  The  bill  ap- 
plies to  future  distributions  of  borh  ex- 
isting and  new  tiTists. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  yieW 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 


Mr.    VANIK.     I    want    first    of    .tl 


to 


commend  the  committee  and  its  chair- 
man for  the  great  work  that  ha.s  been 
done  in  connection  with  this  letiislation 
May  I  inquire  whether  or  not  m  any  of 
the  technical  amendments  that  are  beme; 
considered  here  this  afternoon  there  will 
be  any  loss  of  revenue  that  can  re.-^ult. 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  chairman ']' 

Mr.  MILLS.  No  My  thought  about 
the  bill  is  this.  That  it  is  not  a  bill  that 
we  bring  to  you  primarily  becau.se  ;t  pro- 
duces additional  revenue.  althoui;h  I  b^'- 
lieve  it  will  do  so  It  certainly  do^'s  not 
lo.se  any  revenue  It  is  a  bill  that  we 
bring  to  you  primarily  w.th  the  thought 
in  mind  that  without  the  bill  there  would 
be  substantially  lower  amounts  of  reve- 
nue collected  over  a  period  of  time  m 
the  future  than  with  the  enactmein  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Are  there  any  particular 
places  where  a  reduction  in  revenue 
mieht  resulf 

Mr.  MILLS  Any  time  there  is  refer- 
ence to  the  correction  of  an  unintended 
hardship  :n  the  pre.^ent  law  there  is  the 


possibility  of  some  tax  loss,  but.  bv  th.e 
same  token,  when  there  is  a  reference 
to  the  correction  of  an  unintendf'd  ben- 
efit there  is  the  po.ssibility  of  some  tax 
gain,  so  that  one  would  off.set  the  other. 

Mr.  VANIK  May  I  ask  if  the  -ertion 
in  the  report  relating  to  dividend-,  ''X- 
clusion,  section  642  a' <3!,  on  paT;e  44, 
would  not  m  effect  result  in  extending 
the  dividend  exclu.'iion  rather  than  con- 
tractini'   it  ' 

Ml-  MILLS  Not  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  The  Treasury  regulations  al- 
ready provide  for  the  allocation  of  the 
S50  exclu.sion  between  the  beneilciaries 
and  the  trust  The  bill  merely  provides 
that  the  trust  is  to  have  a  separate  $50 
exclusion.  This  was  adopted  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  present  complexities  in  al- 
locating this  $50  exclusion.  Of  course, 
this  exclu-sion  is  not  available  to  the 
trust  at  all  unless  it  retains  part  of  the 
dividend  income  On  the  other  hand, 
the  rule  in  the  case  of  partnerships  is 
quite  different.  There  the  exclu.sion  is 
available  only  at  the  partner  level  and 
not  the  partnership  level. 

M:-  VANIK     I  thank  the  chairman 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois    I  Mr. 

M\SON  1 

Mr.  MASON  Mr  Chairman,  I  first 
want  to  compliment  my  chairman  on  his 
explanation  of  these  very  complicated 
sections  of  our  tax  code.  He  has  given 
us  as  clear  an  explanation  as  can  possi- 
bly be  given  on  these  two  subchapters 
which  are  very  technical  and  very  com- 
plicated. 

The  second  thing  I  want  to  say  is  this: 
I  became  interested  in  tax  questions. 
both  Federal  taxes  and  State  taxes, 
something  over  40  years  ago.  I  took  a 
couple  of  cour.ses  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  on  these  subjects  and  I  have  been 
interested  in  taxation  and  tax  problems 
ever  since.  I  have  sat  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  a  long  time.  I  have 
enjoyed  the  explanations  and  discus- 
sions concerning  technical  changes  in 
oui-  tax  bills  that  have  been  made  dur- 
ing the  years  of  my  service.  These  com- 
ments have  been  made  by  my  former 
committee  colleague  in  this  body.  Mr. 
Vinson,  who  was  aLso  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  also,  prior  to 
that.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

I  have  enjoyed  the  debates  between  our 
friend  and  former  colleague,  Mr.  Dough- 
ton,  and  others  on  this  floor  trying  to 
f-xplam  the  complicated  things  that  are 
in  our  Federal  Tax  Code. 

I  .say  chat  our  chairman  today  has 
given  ius  able  an  explanation  of  a  very 
obtu.se  subject  as  could  possibly  be  given. 
If  anyone  in  this  House  understands 
Federal  taxes  it  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  I 
want  to  compliment  him. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  legislation  comes 
before  us  after  being  unanimously  re- 
ported favorably  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  This  legislation  has 
been  a  long  tune  in  its  preparation. 

Its  purpose  is  to  simplify  and  make 
more  equitable  two  important  areas  of 
our  Federal  tax  structure.  The  first  area 
concerns  subchapter  J  pertaining  to  the 


income  taxation  of  estates  and  trtists. 
The  second  area  concerns  subchapter  K 
pertaining  to  the  taxation  of  partners 
and  partnerships. 

Original  work  leading  up  to  Uie  devel- 
opment of  this  legislation  began  with 
the  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  in  the  84th  Congress.  It  con- 
tinued with  the  establishment  of  advis- 
ory groups  on  November  28.  1956.  These 
advisory  groups  were  comprised  of  out- 
.standing  American  citizens  from  the  pro- 
fessions and  business  world  having  par- 
ticular competence  m  tax  matters.  The 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
given  careful  consideration  to  the  rec- 
ommended changes  contained  in  thLs  bill 
both  in  public  hearings  and  executive 
sessions. 

My  distinguished  chairman.  Uie  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Mills  I .  has 
given  a  well  considered  explanation  of 
the  general  purposes  of  this  legislation 
and  the  changes  that  would  be  accom- 
plished by  its  enactment  For  that  rea- 
son I  will  not  undertake  to  deal  with  par- 
ticular aspects  of  the  bill  but  will  merely 
content  myself  with  being  asvsociated 
with  his  mformative  discussion  of  H.R. 
9662. 

I  join  with  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  m  urg- 
ing my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  sup- 
port this  legislation  s  passage. 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  the  com- 
mittee has  no  amendments  to  submit  at 
this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
bill  is  considered  as  having  been  read 
for  amendment.  No  amendment  is  in 
order  except  amendments  submitted  by 
members  of  the  committee.  The  Chair- 
man has  no  amendment. 

Under  the  rule  the  Comm.ittee  rises 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Hays.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
iH.R  96621  to  make  technical  revisions 
in  the  income  tax  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to 
estates,  trusts,  partners,  and  partner- 
ships, and  for  other  purposes,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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FEDERAL  WATER   POLLUTION   CON- 
TROL ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr  BLATNIK  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  iH.R. 
3610 '  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  to  increase  grants  for 
construction  of  sewage  treatment  works. 
and  for  other  purposes. 


THE    FARM    OUTLOOK    PICTT'RE    IS 
NOT  AIJ,  BI-ACK 

Mr  ALLEN  of  Illinois  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  m  the  Record  and 
include  a  letter 

The  SPE.\KER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  ALI-EN  of  Illinois.  Mr  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude the  following  article,  entitled  "TTie 
Farm  Outlook  Picture  Is  Not  All  Black  " 
which  is  an  Illinois  farmers'  outlocik 
letter,  published  at  Urbana  111  ,  Decem- 
ber 9.  1959: 

TM«  F/l*M  OUTLOv^K  PlCTURt    Lb  NOT  Au.  BlaC  K 

Urbana.  Ill  ,  Dfcvrxber  9.  1959. 

In  recent  weeks  many  writers  and  speak- 
ers have  painted  very  dismal  pictures  of  the 
future  for  farmers.  They  have  dwelt  at 
great  length  upon  swelling  farm  8urplu«es 
and  shrinking  farm   Income 

The  dreary  scene  that  tliey  describe  might 
discourage  almost  any  farm  family.  It  Ic  al.so 
dark  enough  to  tempt  many  a  farmers 
creditors  to  forecloae  the  mortgage. 

Furtunately  the  farm  outlook  picture  U  not 
entirely  dark.  There  Is  some  light  among 
the  shadows  Let's  look  at  those  farm  Income 
figures  again; 

Net  reallfled  farm  Income  declined  about 
15  percent  from  1858  to  19.59.  and  a  further 
decUne  of  about  half  as  much  is  oftic^ally 
forecast  for  1960. 

Partners  may  remember  many  similar  state- 
menu  and  forecasu  In  recent  years.  One 
such  statement  was  made  In  the  fall  of 
1957  But  Instead  of  going  down  In  1958  as 
expected,  farm  Income  went  up  nearly  20 
percent.  The  decrease  this  year  took  the 
toUl  back  to  about  the  1957  level  Actually, 
realized  net  farm  Income  has  not  trended 
downward  during  the  past  5  years.  b\it  has 
about  held  level,  fiuctuatlng  around  $12 
billion  a  year. 

Realized  gross  farm  Income  reached  an 
all-time  high  of  $37  2  billion  In  1958  Grow 
farm  Income  Is  what  farmers  have  available 
to  pay  for  their  machinery,  operating  ex- 
penses, and  living  costs.  Reall7ed  gross  In- 
come is  down  about  3  percent  In  1959  from 
1958.  This  will  be  the  third  highest  amount 
on  record,  being  exceeded  fiuly  in  1958  and 
by  a  narrow  margin  In  1961. 

Two  Important  developments  have  In- 
creased the  Incomes  of  many  farm  families 
In  recent  years: 

1  M.iny  men  have  q\iit  farming  (usually 
to  take  more  profitable  employment) ,  leaving 
more  land  and  more  Income  for  thoee  fami- 
lies that  remain  in  farming 

2.  Many  families  have  greatly  Increased 
their  earnings  by  taking  off-farm  employ- 
ment. 

We  should  get  some  good  Information 
about  these  trends  from  the  farm  census 
that  Is  now  being  taken  But  In  the  mean- 
time ofBclal  estimates  Indicate  that  net  ca'=;h 
farm  Income  per  farm  operator  In  1958 
equaled  the  record  high  set  In  1947,  when 
price  controls  were  first  eliminated, 

Tliese  official  guesees  may  understate  the 
actual  Increase  In  farm  income  per  farm 
operator  They  are  based  on  the  elimination 
of  only  one  farm  In  five  In  the  pa^t  10  years. 
Farmers  In  many  communities  of  Illinois 
report  a  much  more  rapid  combination  of 
farms.  The  oonsolldation  of  farms  )ias 
speeded  up  In  Illinois  In  the  past  2  year?, 
and  it  seems  likely  to  proceed  rapidly  in 
the  1960s. 

The  average  income  of  farm  famUles  from 
nonfarm  sources  apparently  has  Increased 
about  60  percent  In   the  p.ist   10  years.     lu 


\9b9  V  S  farm  people  received  about  half  as 
much  from  ofT-farm  source*  as  they  made 
'T'^ni    lam.ing 

Miiny  turni  fainiUes  »i;.  gft  even  more  in- 
con.e  fn^'m  r,  'nfarm  SLUices  m  Uie  future. 
This  trend  is  the  counterpsn  cf  the  one  in 
v.:ilch  many  nonfarm  families  obt.'^ln  income 
f!"m  two  or  more  Jobs 

I-    H    SIMCK.L. 

Department  of  Agncitltu^ai  Economics. 


OUR  PosrnoN  in  the  mi.'Isiije- 

SPACE   RACE 

Mr  ROUSH  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  addre.s.s  the  Hou.'^e 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  ob.iection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

Th.ere  was  no  objection 

Mr  ROUSH.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
.serting  m  the  Record  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  February  1  issue  of  the 
Kokomo  Tribune,  one  of  the  leadir.g 
newspapers  of  my  district.  The  editorial 
points  up  one  of  the  major  problems 
which  confronts  us  in  t!ie  mi.'^sile-space 
race,  namely  that  of  maintaininK  our 
position  of  world  leadership  not  only  in 
fact  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  George  V.  Allen  recently  told 
the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  that  the  world  looks  at  both 
America  and  the  Soviet  Union  with 
news  eyes  as  a  result  of  spectacular  So- 
viet space  triumphs.  Mr.  Allen  further 
stat^ : 

As  a  consequence  of  thc.=  e  pv»>r.;f  the  acr- 
saw  seems  to  have  tipped  solidly  in  the  So- 
viet direction.  In  world  opinion  Today,  al- 
though we  continue  to  see  the  hope  ex- 
pressed abroad  that  the  United  States  will 
catch  up.  we  also  see  growing  doubt  that 
this  la  likely  during  the  next  5  or  e^en  10 
years. 

This  is  a  serious  assertion  and  one 
which  we  cannot  take  lightly  lor  Ameri- 
can prestige  abroad  is,  of  course,  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  continue  to  a.ssume  a 
firm  and  steadfast  role  of  loadciship  for 
the  free  world.  Emphasis  on  sound  pol- 
icy as  the  basis  for  our  prestige  is  l:r.e 
but  leadership  on  every  level  demands 
in  addition  that  unusual  quality  of  at- 
tracting another's  attention— we  might 
call  it  a  flare  for  doin^  the  unusual— 
which  is  the  psychological  factor  which 
causes  people  or  nations  to  listen,  to  be 
persuaded  and  finally  to  follow.  The 
following  editorial  hits  the  nail  right 
on  the  head: 

It's  Pstcholocical,  Too 

Generally,  when  the  tJ  S  Giverr.ment  an- 
swers charges  that  it  Is  falllne  behind  in 
the  space-mlssile  race,  it  says  two  things: 

1  Its  overall  defense  jxjsture  is  sufficient- 
ly strong  to  protect  this  country  and  to  ram 
nuclear  destruction  on  any  potential  enemy. 

2  While  America's  space  progress  may  not 
match  Russia's,  our  scientists  have  developed 
many  "qualitative"  superiorities  which  make 
our  missile  work   better  than   it   seems. 

You  can  get  plenty  of  argument  as  to 
whether  these  are  reasonable  and  satisfac- 
tory answers  from  a  military  standpoint. 
But  aside  from  the  military  aspect,  the  psy- 
chological importance  of  the  Russian  space 
accomplishments  may  not  be  getting  as  much 
attention  from  the  Government  as  they 
should.     The  matter  of  world  prestige  is  of 


great  importance  and  the  Russian  feats  m 
space  doubtless  have  made  a  deep  impact  on 
tne  iiations  of  the  world  What  we  are  able 
to  do  arid  what  Russia  is  able  to  do  are 
mt.'ters  liiat  sway  impressionabie  nation.s 

In  weighli.g  the  Cj\:estlon.  the  average 
.Anvericar,  is  h.indlcappecl  by  not  hnvir.g  com- 
plete i:.fi.,rmation  on  h'~w  hard  The  rr.-.fd 
States  IS  working  to  make  a  strong  fhoviu  g 
in  the  space  race  it  may  be  that  national 
security  reaisori«;  prevent  the  Government 
from  disclusmc  all  its  activity  in  this  field. 
On  the  other  hand,  progress  may  be  im- 
peded by  confusion  caused  by  the  presence 
of  .several  different  agencies  which  are  wcrk- 
ing  on  our  space  program 

The  dangers  of  doing  too  little  should  be 
cier.r  We  cannot  maintain  a  place  of  lead- 
ership in  the  worlds  eyes  unless  we  accept 
the  fact  that  space  exploration  is  a  race — • 
one  that  we  must  win  And  not  only  will 
our  lailures  hurt  us  in  the  world  view,  thus 
engendering  a  correspondingly  greater  fear 
of  the  Rust.ans.  but  the  Soviet  leaders  might 
develop  a  dangerous  overconfidence  that 
could  put  them  into  aggressive  mlsad'.en- 
tures  carrying  the  peril  of  ruinous  war 

1!  Washingtoi.  Is  not  fully  aware  of  tlie 
psychological  stake  in  the  space  race,  it  hi^d 
better  be  jarred  Into  awtvreness. 


THE  SPACE  AGE-  AND  '  .ALL  IS 
NOT  WELL  • 

Mr  LANE  Mr  Speaker  I  a.^-k  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revi.<;e  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER  !■;  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  uentleman  from 
Massachusetts':'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  LANE.  Mr  Speaker.  It  is  the 
third  year  of  the  space  age,  and  all  :s 
not  well  "  Hi.'^tory  will  record  that  from 
October  4.  1957.  up  to  this  date  in  1960. 
the  White  Hou.<ie  has  failed  to  under- 
stand, to  frankly  acknowledge,  and  to 
provide  the  positive  leadership  that  is 
needed  to  wm  tne  space  race 

Soviet  Ru.ssia  has  scored  the  imipio?- 
s:ve  advances  while  v.e  have  been  con- 
tent to  follow  alonp  in  second  place. 
Ru.ssia  successfully  launched  Sputnik  I. 
the  hrst  satellite  in  history  Months 
later  we  followed  suit  and  subsequently 
put  15  earth  satellit-es  into  orbit. 

Russia  then  shot  the  first  living  thing. 
the  dog  Laika,  into  orbit.  We  have  not 
accomplished  this  as  yet 

The  Russians  were  first  to  hurl  a  pay- 
load  past  the  moon  into  solar  ."^pace.  and 
we  followed  with  a  smaller  rocket. 

The  Ru.ssians  then  hit  the  moon  w  :th  a 
rocket,  and  later  shot  a  mis.sile  around 
the  moon  and  earth  to  photoeraph  the 
other  side  of  the  moon.  We  have  not 
succcH^ded  in  duplicating  these  fest.= 

The  administration  tried  to  d.sm:.->s 
Sputnik  I  as  'a  mere  toy  "  When  il^e 
second  Ru.ssian  achievement  spurred  de- 
mands for  action,  the  administration 
brushed  them  aside  as  ■hy.'^terlcal  "  At 
the  third  Russian  achievement,  the 
White  House  ."-ought  refui:e  belun.i  "a 
balanced  budget.'' 

It*  pedestrian  approach  to  the  space 
age  ha.s  permitted  Soviet  Russia  to  score 
one  prestige  victory  after  another  and 
by  neplect  of  its  responsibilities  the  ad- 
ministration ha":  led  the  world  to  believe 
that  we  have  grown  too  rich  and  soft 
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to  even  compete  for  the  ne'A    hori.£:ons 
that    are    opening    up.      There    is    the 


Is  It  becau.se  the  President  does  not 
fully  understand  the  necessities  of  the 
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This  is  ■'conomic  wa.sie  on  a  laree  scale 
made  possible  in  part  by  the  inability  of 


honesty   and  unquestionable  couiage  en- 
deared him  to  the  multitude,  both  in  his 


by   L'  A.R     and    barred   from   .'^ri.b   ports 
for    having    been    used    in    trade    with 
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to  even  compete  for  the  ne-A  lionzons 
that  are  openine;  up.  There  is  the 
slowly  dawning  realization  that  this  ad- 
ministration is  not  up  to  the  challenge. 

Joseph  Alsop's  syndicated  column  of 
October  7,  1959.  was  titled  ■After  Ike, 
the  Deluge." 

Life  magazine,  which  is  friendly  to  the 
administration  and  its  policies,  followed 
with  an  editorial.  ■"Space:  an  An-.erican 
Necessity — To  Overtake  tlie  Sovi-n  Lead, 
the  President  Must  Decide  To  Be  Serious 
About  It." 

The  Washington  Merry-Go-Round 
column  of  December  1.  1959,  warned 
that : 

The  National  Seouri*v  Counc;l  ha.s  esti- 
mated tiiat  It  w:!!  cost  ?1  =iOO  million  a  year 
to  keep  up  with  Russi.\  :n  the  space  age. 
This  would  be  the  bill  for  the  civilian  space 
program  alone,  not  counting  military  missiles 
and  satellites. 

William  R.  Mclntyre's  column  of  De- 
cember 14,  1959,  stated: 

Crash  program  called  for  to  overcome 
Rtisslan  space  lead. 

It  quoted  Representative  Overton 
Brooks.  Democrat,  of  Louisiana,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  as  calling  for  a  cra^h 
program  "to  overcome  the  Russian  lead 
before  it  is  too  late,"  It  referred  to  an 
assertion  by  Director  E>onald  H.  Menzel, 
of  the  Harvard  Observatory — after  Lunik 
3  had  photographed  the  moon — that  'in- 
difference, indecision,  and  the  impor- 
tance assigned  to  budget  balancm^c  had 
kept  the  United  States  from  recurdinij  a 
similar  achievement." 

On  January  6,  1960.  the  conservative 
New  York  Herald  Ti'ibune  a>rted  its 
readers  with  an  editorial  titled  Space:  A 
Race  We  Must  Win.  "  And  went  on  to 
declare  that — 

Whether  we  like  it  or  nor,  we  are  in  a 
race  *  •  •  a  race  we  cannot  afford  to  lose 
•  •  •  Our  National  Space  Ai^ency  thl.s  year 
has  a  budget  equal  t^i  only  uue-ienth  of  1 
f)ercent  of  the  gross  national  product,  while 
vital  space  programs  have  bpen  deliberiitely 
delayed  for  lack  of  fund.*;  The  US  space 
effort  Is  still  hams'Ttin.^  bv  inadequate  fi- 
nancing, by  divided  authority,  by  lack  of  a 
clear  affirmation  of  national  purpose  •  •  • 
We  can't  win  unless  we  start  running.  •  •  • 
The  free  world  has  a  right  to  demand  nicTe 
vigorous  leadership  than  it  has  gotten  fr'jm 
the  United  States  In  the  competitive  con- 
quest of  man  s   ultimate  fr'^ntier. 

On  January  19,  1960.  the  »!reai  clari- 
fier,"  Walter  Lippmann.  in  his  crlliCl.^m 
of  the  President's  space  program  wrote: 

He  fthe  President]  has  adhered  to  a  prin- 
ciple which  puts  private  comfort  <iacl  private 
consumption  ahead  of  nati'.>nal  need.  •  •  • 
We  are  falling  behind  in  the  race,  because 
we  are  not  allowed  to  run.  •  •  •  Nobo<!y 
can  say  as  yet  when  the  Nation  will  become 
aroused  to  the  realization  that  national  duty 
must  take  precedence  over  private  indul- 
gence, that  it  is  not  pc>ssible  to  pre.serve  oixr 
society  by  private  affluence  and  public  C' •»!- 
placency,  •  •  •  The  voices  that  will  serve 
this  country,  and  Indeed  save  It,  will  be 
those  of  stern  men  demanding  hard   things. 

Why  is  it.  we  must  ask  ourselves,  that 
during  these  years  of  private  prospo:  ;ty, 
the  President  has  permitted  our  Nation 
to  fall  back,  and  to  lose  its  primacy 
among  the  big  poweis.' 


I.s  It  bfcause  the  President  does  not 
fully  tiiidfiNtand  the  necessities  of  the 
spact-  a-''  ' 

Is  It  becau.se  he  has  the  good  will,  but 
not  the  resolute  willpower,  to  give  us 
efTtCtive  leadership? 

Or  is  It  because  he  is  influenced  in 
his  judgment  and  in  his  policies  by 
financiers  and  scientists  who.  while  ex- 
pert in  their  own  narrow  fields,  do  not 
comprehend  what  Hanson  W,  Baldwin. 
military  editor  of  the  New  York  Times. 
describes  as  "the  tremendous  political 
and  psychological  importance  to  our  in- 
ternational prestiee  and  our  national 
safety  of  easily  discernible  scientific  and 
military  achievements." 

Baldwin's  feature  article  in  the  New- 
York  Times  magazine  of  January  17, 
1960,  quotes  Clarke  Newlon.  executive 
editor  of  the  magazine  Missiles  and 
Rockets,  as  stating  that  there  is  no  lack 
of  national  courage,  skills,  and  basic 
techniques  to  overtake  and  pa.ss  Russia 
in  the  space  race  if  we  start  now.  The 
stalling  means  adequate  funding,  en- 
thu.siastic  support,  and  real  desire  to 
win." 

Newlon  then  makes  the  serious  charge 
that: 

Tnere  Is  almost  universal  feeling  •  •  • 
that  the  Nation's  space  program  Is  at  present 
on  dead  center:  that  the  present  administra- 
tion falls  to  recognize  Its  Importance:  that 
we  have  no  real  space  plan;  that  no  signifi- 
cant action  will  be  taken  until  we  have  a 
new  head  of  Government. 

I  say  that  we  cannot  wait  until  then. 
If  we  had  a  parliamentaiT  form  of  gov- 
ernment, we  could  vote  no  confidence' 
in  the  administration  on  this  critical  is- 
sue. 

But  we  do  not  have  this  opportimity 
■jnder  our  system  to  repudiate  a  National 
Government  whose  dilatory  tactics  are 
neglectful  of  our  Nation's  imperative 
needs. 

Must  we  then  ,^tand  by.  helple.s.sly, 
while  the  Ru.^sian.s  forge  ahead? 

When  a  Pr'sident  fails.  Congress  must 
fill  the  leadership  vacuum.  But  before 
we  take  this  dra.stic  step  of  legislating 
a  real  .space  program  and  providing  ener- 
getic direction  for  it.  I  ask  for  approval 
of  my  resolution  authorizing  a  joint,  bi- 
partisan committee,  to  be  selected  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  that  shall  meet  imme- 
diately with  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  committee  shall  urge  him  to 
speak  to  the  Nation  declaring  our  firm 
purpo.se  to  win  the  space  race  by  doubling 
the  funds  he  originally  requested  for 
it  in  his  budget  message,  and  calling 
upon  all  our  citizens  to  support  and  share 
m  thi.=;  major  effort. 

Ours  is  a  pioneering  nation  To  press 
forward,  to  explore,  to  discover,  this  is 
the  vital  .spirit  of  free  men. 

We  cannot  allow  the  administration, 
by  its  substitution  of  words  for  action,  to 
deny  us  our  birthright.  Private  enter- 
prise is  not  enough.  We  must  have  pub- 
lic enterprise  with  bold  vision  and  de- 
termined effort  to  win  the  space  race 

Freedom  cannot  survive  if  it  is  content 
to  be  second  best. 


TO      EXPEDITE      SETTLEMENT      OP 
STRIKES 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr,  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mi'.  Speak- 
er, for  nearly  4  months  we  witnessed  a 
crippling  sti-ike  in  the  steel  industry 
with  Its  damaging  effects  on  the  Nations 
economy.  I  want  to  call  your  attention 
to  one  particular  asp>ect  of  that  strike. 
From  July  15  until  November  7  the  em- 
ployees had  no  means  by  which  they 
could  have  accepted  any  offer  to  go  back 
to  work. 

Approximately  10  men.  4  representa- 
tives of  the  steel  companies  and  6  rep- 
resentatives of  the  union,  had  complete 
power  to  decide  when  the  strike  should 
end.  A  half  million  steel  workers,  and 
nearly  a  quarter  million  workers  in  al- 
lied industries,  lost  a  total  of  $1,235  mil- 
lion in  wages.  There  was  nothing  they 
could  do  about  it  after  the  strike  began. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  a  situation  that 
happens  over  and  over  in  labor-manage- 
ment disputes,  and  I  am  introducing  leg- 
islation today  which  is  intended  to  give 
the  employees  some  control  over  how 
long  they  must  stay  out  of  work  after  a 
stnke  begins.  Under  my  bill  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  would 
conduct  a  vote  among  the  employees  of 
an  employer  engaged  in  an  industry  af- 
fecting commerce  45  days  after  a  strike 
begins,  and  each  45  days  thereafter,  on 
the  last  best  offer  of  management  This 
would  at  least  give  striking  employees 
an  opportimity  to  review  the  negotia- 
tions of  their  union  representatives. 

Equally  important  Is  the  fact  that  this 
gives  representatives  of  management  and 
labor,  once  every  45  days,  a  feeling  of 
compulsion  toward  entering  Into  some 
very  hard  bargaining.  During  the  steel 
strike  there  were  days  on  end  when  only 
token  meetings  were  held  or  none  at  ail. 
There  have  been  .strikes  against  the  Ana- 
conda, Phelps  Dodge,  Kennecott.  and 
Magma  mining  coiiwrations  which  were 
begun  last  August  and  which  have 
brought  hardship  to  whole  commimities 
where  the.se  corpoiations  provide  the 
major  payrolls  Their  negotiations  with 
the  Mine.  Mill  k  Smelter  Union  have 
been  agonizingly  slow.  We  need  a  way  to 
make  negotiators  accountable  to  some- 
one besides  themselves  and  their  own 
particular  interests. 

Legislation  of  this  kind  is  more  ur- 
gently needed  than  many  of  us  realize, 
both  for  the  Nation's  economic  well-be- 
ing and  for  the  individual  men  and 
women  and  their  families  who  ate  de- 
prived of  their  earning  p>ower  for  extend- 
ed periods  of  time.  Last  year  there  were 
approximately  3,900  strikes  in  the  United 
States,  In  1958  there  were  3.632  strikes. 
20  percent  of  them  lasting  more  than  a 
month.  Two  hundred  sixty -nine  of  the 
-Strikes  in  1958  lasted  more  than  2 
months,  and  133  lasted  more  than  3 
months.  Over  2  million  workers  each 
year  are  out  of  work  because  of  strikes. 
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This  Is  economic  waste  on  a  large  scale 
made  possible  in  part  by  the  inability  of 
the  emj^loyees  them.sf ho.'-   to   limit    the 
duration  of  strikes 

'WTiat  I  am  propoMng  today  is  an 
amendment  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to 
correct  "ihi.s  paiticuiai  sitiiatioii  In  or- 
der to  insure  penooic  employee  elections 
during  8  strike,  it  would  al.so  be  neces.'^ary 
for  the  National  Lat)or  Relation,';  Board 
to  know  of  the  txi.stpncf  of  .strikes  when 
they  occur  I  don  l  know  how  many 
Membeis  of  this  body  realize  it.  but  no 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  nov 
has  the  power  to  get  that  mformatiori. 
It  is  amazing  to  me  that  llu  Federal 
Goverrunent.  as  deeply  involved  as  it  has 
been  in  labor-management  relations  for 
over  25  .eai ss  ha.s  absolutely  no  provision 
for  the  official  ieiK»if iia'  of  the  exisi<>nce 
of  strikes,  either  by  coinpanits  or  labo' 
tmious. 

Tlie  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  the 
Departrit-ni  of  Labor  collects  informa- 
tion abc>ut  strikes,  and  I  am  .sure  a  cred- 
itable and  admirable  .iob  is  beine  done 
considering  the  circumstance.'^  under 
which  the  Bureau  has  to  wo:  k  New.s  of 
tlie  exu'tence  of  strikes  is  ".^leaned  from 
newspaper  clippaiK  .services,  information 
from  Slate  and  F^deial  auencifs.  volun- 
tary informatiun  trom  employt'is  and 
labor  unions,  and  iinion  penf>dicais. 
Quest  10  ana  ires  are  .'-ent  t^)  th^  companies 
and  un.ons  which  the  Bureau  discovers 
are  engaged  In  strikes  and  additional  in- 
foiTnation  is  secured  tlirou"h  thr  means 
on  a  voluntary  basi.*- 

This  methCKl  of  getting  strike  infoima- 
tion  is  S3  tenuou.s  that  it  can  only  be  u,sed 
for  statistical  puip<j.sf-s  Actu;tl  knowl- 
edge of  strikes  is  kept  confid«'iiti;i:  Not 
even  a  Member  of  Congiess  may  be  told 
where  .strikes  occuried  m  the  United 
States  last  year  unle.ss  he  reads  ab<3ut 
them  in  the  newspapers  I  am  informed 
that  strikes  have  fKCurreci  involvinc  over 
1.000  employees  for  extended  periods  of 
time  with  a  conspiracy  of  silTire  so  ef- 
fective that  no  mention  of  them  was 
made  in  any  newspaper  I  con.sider  this 
an  intolerable  situation  Not  only  are 
employees  helple.ss  to  end  a  .strike  if  they 
should  wish  to  do  .so.  but  as  far  as  the 
Federal  Government  is  concerned  man- 
agement and  labor  may  conduct  their 
bartairing  altogether  in  a  twilight  of 
conspiratorial  secrecy, 

Mr  .Speaker,  I  hojae  this  bill  will  re- 
ceive e,irly  and  favorable  attention,  and 
I  urge  evei-y  Member  to  give  it  his  care- 
ful consideration  and  suppoit. 


THE  HONORABLE  .IC>HN  J  O  CONNOR 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker  I 
ask  un,iniiT>ous  consent  to  extend  mv  re- 
marks at  tins  r>oint  m  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  I,''  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Kentleman  from 
Massac  h  use  its'' 

Thn  e  was  no  ob.H-ction 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker.  t(' 
those  familiar  with  the  per.sonal  and  po- 
litical "xploits  of  the  late  John  J  O'Con- 
nor, nrws  of  his  passing  is  received  in  a 
spint  of  deep  sorrow.  Throughout  his 
lifetime  he  stood  a.s  a  symbol  of  political 
integrity,  and  his  mdtpendfnce    innate 


honesty,  and  unquestionable  courage  en- 
deared him  to  the  multitude,  both  in  his 
nat  ve  Massachusetts  and  in  his  adopt.ed 
home  of  New  York  City.  We  mourn  his 
loss 

John  O  Connor  was  a  graduate  of 
Brown  University  where  he  secured  hi.s 
academic  deeree,  and  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  where  he  was  elect-ed  to  Plu 
Beta  Kappa  At  the  age  of  2&  he  moved 
to  Nfw  York  City,  and  there  took  up  the 
practice  of  law 

Displaying  marked  ability  as  a  trial 
lawyer,  John  O'Connor  soon  awoke  the 
interest  of  tlie  political  leadership  in 
New  Yoi'k  Cit>  and  m  1920  was  elected 
to  the  .State  le<..';slatui'c.  serving  there  lor 
.several  years  li:i  1924  lie  was  elected  to 
the  Congress  as  successor  to  the  famous 
W  Bourke  Cochran  and  John  O'Connor 
was  as  quickly  leco^nized  for  his  ability 
in  Washington  as  he  had  been  previously 
in  Albany 

As  a  member  of  the  Rules  Committee 
he  soon  rose  'lO  chairman,  and  in  that 
capacity  earned  the  respect  of  the 
House.  He  knew  the  rules  of  the  Hou.se. 
He  was  an  outstanding  parliamentarian, 
and  when  his  ]e.s.s  expeiienced  colleagues 
wandered  from  the  book  he  had  a  knack 
for  uiuans'ling  ihem  without  snvinf:  the 
slightest  offense  He  was  recogn;.ied  as 
an  outstanding  Member  of  the  House, 
and  a  stronp  ch?irmap  of  the  Rule-- 
Committee. 

Service  at  different  iime.^  wuii  the 
Child  Welfare  Commussion  and  a  legis- 
lative rommitioe  studyuiH  allowed  exploi- 
tation of  immigrants  arou.sed  John 
O'Connors  interest  in  public  welfaie  to 
a  high  degree.  It  was  an  interest  that 
was  to  grow  steadily  throne hout  his 
career,  and  played  a  piominent  influence 
in  the  suc^-css  of  his  public  career. 

The  deep  sympathy  of  John  O'Connor, 
as  well  a.s  his  vast  understanding ,  cieat 
knowledge  and  cixxl  humor,  made 
Washington  not  only  a  moie  productive 
place  during  his  tenure  in  the  Hou.se.  but 
also  made  it  a  pleasanter  place  for  other 
Members 

John  O'Connor  lived  an  acii\'  af?iim- 
ative.  and  constructive  life 

To  his  loved  ones.  I  extend  mv  deep 
.sympathy  in  their  great  loss  and  .sorrow 
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Mr  LANK  M;  Speakej-  T  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  ix)in'    in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  ohiertion 
to  the  request  of  the  peiitleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  lANF  Mr  Speaker,  throusli  the 
vaciilatinp  policies  of  this  administra- 
tion, the  United  States  has  been  ensnared 
into  the  role  of  aidinu  and  abetting  prac- 
tice^ and  actions  which  it  deplores. 

I  am  prompttxi  to  make  this  a.ssertion 
due  to  tlie  recent  di.sclosure  that  the 
Navy  DtM">artment.  in  order  to  assure  an 
unintenupted  supply  of  nece.ssary  fuels, 
now  requires  insertion  of  a  cancellation 
ciau.se  in  the  charter  of  private  ve.ssels 
.should  it  develop  that  the  tankers,  yes. 
e\en  Ameiiean  tankers,   are  blacklist  eel 


by  VAB.  arid  barred  from  .^rab  ports 
for  having  been  used  in  trade  with 
Isiael. 

This  affront  to  freedom  of  trade  and 
cont:-act  is  because  this  admini.stratiou 
df>es  not  put  into  practice  and  effect, 
when  It  has  the  opportunity  .'^o  to  do, 
thos-"  high-minded  principles  wijich  it  so 
repe;itedly  a.ssei-ts. 

In  order  to  induce  L^rael  to  wnl.draw 
from  the  Smai  Peninsula  the  Pit''..iewt 
of  the  United  St^^tes  on  Febiuary  20. 
1957  pledi-ed  to  the  vAmencan  people 
over  televl'^;on  so  that  he  can  be  seen  as 
well  as  heard: 

We  should  not  .'i.spiime  that  if  I.-^rael  with- 
draws, Egypt  will  prevent  Israel  shipping 
from  using  the  Suez  Canal  or  the  Gvilf  of 
Aqabii.  If.  unliappily.  Egypt  does  hereafter 
violate  the  armi.stice  agreement  or  other  lii- 
ternatioual  obUgritiuiis,  then  th.;r  should  be 
de-il;   with   ft-Tnly  by  the  society  of   nations. 

From  that  time  and  right  up  to  the 
present,  m  spite  of  repeated  violations 
of  such  right  to  the  u.se  of  the  Sjez 
Canal  and  the  criticism  leveled  against 
the  U.A.R.  for  such  transgressions,  this 
administration  never  dealt  effectively 
howbelt  not  firmly  -with  the  situation. 

Maybe  the  administration,  after  bemc 
in  the  forefront  in  pressuring  Israel  to 
retire  from  the  Suez  Peninsula,  now  pre- 
fers to  defer  to  the  United  Nations  and 
lo  lurk  m  the  rear  of  moral  forces  when 
the  time  for  action  arrives 

From  my  point  of  view,  the  United 
States  is  a  nation  in  the  society  of  na- 
tions and  we  should  make  our  views  not 
onlv  heard  but  felt  as  well  in  which  lat- 
'er  resi)ect  this  administration,  it  ap- 
peals to  me  and  to  the  world  at  large, 
knows  not  how  or  cares  not  sincerely. 

Becau'^e  of  the  administration's  atti- 
tude as  shown  in  fact  through  its  ac- 
tions or  better  yet,  inaction,  the  great 
;x>wer  of  the  U,S  Navy  has  been  made 
subMMVient  to  the  illegal,  irresponsible, 
and  condemned  boycott  action  of  the 
U  AR  and  an  unwilling  tool  to  further 
It.  This  affront  to  the  Umted  States, 
this  insult  to  our  people,  snub  to  our 
principles  and  sneer  at  our  professed 
sense  of  morahty.  all  with  impimity  and 
brashne.ss,  was  induced  only  because  this 
administration  resorted  to  the  use  of 
platitudes  as  palliatives  and  the  com- 
fort of  temporary  expedients  for  posi- 
tive action.  True  facts  and  moral  reali- 
ties were  swept  under  the  rug. 

The  pile  of  sweepings  is  now  so  great 
that  the  administration  itself  is  now 
tripping  over  it.  The  debris  must  be 
cleaned  out  without  delay  or  else  m  the 
eyes  of  the  nations  of  the  world  we  shall 
be  considered  not  only  weak  in  arms 
anci  technology,  but  also  in  enforcing 
mo'-al  issues 

In  1956  Et;vpt  nationalized  the  Suez 
Canal  but  agreed  to  abide  by  six  princi- 
ple;; which  provided  for  free  and  open 
tratisit  through  the  canal  without  dis- 
crimination, overt  or  covert,  and  that 
the  operation  of  the  canal  should  be  in- 
sulated from  the  politics  of  any  country. 
Egypt  is  also  bound  by  article  I  of  the 
1888  Constantinople  convention  which 
go\erns  the  operation  of  the  canal 
That  article  provides  that  tlie  llO-miie 
waterway  "shall  always  be  fiee  and  open 
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In  time  of  war  as  in  time  of  peace,  to 
every  vessel  of  commerce  or  of  war, 
without  distinction  of  flag"  and  that 
"the  canal  snail  never  be  subjected  to 
tJ-ie  exercise  of  the  right  of  blockade." 

The  foregoing  are  basic  and  still  in 
eflect.  Add  thereto  the  President's  as- 
sui-ance  given  on  February  20.  1957.  plus 
the  views  of  the  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council. 

How  long  did  these  promises  and  as- 
surances last:'  Here  are  the  ariswers. 
In  1957  and  1958.  Isrr.el  did  not  try  to 
send  iUs  own  ships  through  the  canal, 
but  more  than  40  non -Israel  ships  were 
allowed  to  carry  liraeli  carjxs  thrc.Ufih 
it. 

In  1959,  however,  the  Liberian  ship 
Captain  Manolis  and  the  West  German 
ship  Lealott  were,  on  February  26  and 
March  17,  respectively,  stopped  by  tho 
U.A.R  ,  and  only  after  conf-scating  their 
cargoes  were  they  allowed  to  pa^-.  Such 
rank  piracy  was  not  f.rmly  deait  with 
by  the  administration,  a.s  evidenced  oy 
the  fact  that  on  May  21  of  that  year  the 
Danish  ship  Inge  TcH  wa3  stopped  when 
its  captain  refused  to  sunender  his 
Orient-bound  cargo  of  cement,  pota.~:i, 
and  copper. 

To  ail  this,  when  US.  Senators  re- 
minded the  President  of  hi.^  1957  prom- 
ise, the  administraticns  firm  action 
consisted  of  a  mere  rea^surante  to  Con- 
gress that  the  U.S.  position  with  respect 
to  the  unrestricted  use  of  the  canal  i.s 
clear  and   unequivocal. 

In  July  1959  U.N.  Secretary  Da::;  Ham- 
marskjold  went  to  Cairo  and  received 
from  Nasser  a  concession  that  U.A  R. 
might  not  interfere  with  shipping  to  and 
from  Israel  provided  cargoes  wore 
shipped  f.o.b.  from  Israel  and  c.i.f.  to 
Israel  in  non-L=rael  boais  and  furtlier 
provided  there  was  no  pubiicitv. 

Tliis  assurance  lasted  only  until  it  was 
tested.  On  December  18,  1959,  the 
Greek  ship  Astypelea.  carryin;^  400  tons 
of  cement  purchased  by  an  A=anai  a  com- 
pany, bound  from  Haifa  to  Djibout:  all 
without  publicity,  was  s<?:zed  by  Na.-..->'r. 
Mr.  Hammarskjold  appealed  to  Na.';ser  to 
let  the  ship  pass  in  accordance  with  the 
agreement.     Mr.    Hammarsk.)old    failed. 

On  December  21,  1959,  67  Con^re.s:,- 
men  from  17  States  wired  the  World 
Bank  and  sent  a  wire  to  tiie  Depart- 
ment of  State  urging  postponement  of 
the  $56  million  loan  to  the  U.A  R.  lor 
widening  the  Suez  Canal  until  the  U.A  R. 
committed  itself  to  permit  freedom  of 
shipping  for  all  nations  through  the 
canal.  This  was  another  ellorc  to  secure 
the  keeping  of  promises  airuady  made,  to 
prevent  the  continuance  of  act^  of  pii  icy 
under  the  guise  of  a  war  ah-eady  con- 
demned by  the  Un;t«^d  Nations  Security 
Council,  and  to  assure  that  the  United 
States  will  not  lend  its  support  to  actions 
condemned  by  it  and  dec:iev1  by  its 
President. 

That  action  was  of  no  avail.  The 
administration  acting  throuaii  its  De- 
partment of  State  replied  m  effeci  that 
it  did  not  consider  such  action  as  an  eco- 
nomic factor  in  the  granting  of  the  loan 

On  July  3,  1959.  as  matters  stood  tncii 
evidently,  the  attitude  of  the  State  De- 
partment was  different.  Then  it  notified 
tne  US.  Executive  D.rec.or  oi  the  Baak 


of  our  "longstanding  pohcy  in  support 
of  the  principle  of  freedom  of  transit 
through  the  canal."  On  December  22, 
1959,  it  considered  the  same  subject  in 
deciding  on  the  loan  and  conclude>d  that 
the  Bank  grants  siiould  be  grantt'd  on 
economic  considerations  alone  and  not 
out  of  political  motivation. 

Now  I  ask,  how  did  it  come  about  that 
the  subject  of  free  transit  through  tlie 
SueiS  Canal  was  a  proper  economic  sub- 
ject on  'Ahich  to  instruct  the  U.S.  E.Kt-cu- 
tive  Director  of  the  Bank  on  July  3.  1959. 
when  there  was  nothing  before  it  for 
immediate  action  and  not  an  t:onomic 
factor  to  be  considered  on  DecemixT 
22,  lC»o9.  '^hen.  the  time  for  acuon  was 
at  hand. 

I  also  ask  liow  does  the  matter  of  free- 
dom of  transit  diiTer  from  thf  1955  action 
of  the  Bank  when  it  to'.d  Nasser  that 
he  cannot  get  a  loan  for  the  Aswan  Dam 
until  h?  settled  with  Sudan  on  the  shar- 
ing of  the  Nile.  Also,  when  the  Bank 
told  Na.=^ser  m  1957  that  he  would  de- 
stroy hH  credit  until  he  settled  and  paid 
off  the  Suez  stockholders.  If  the  factors 
upon  which  the  bank  instructed  Nasser 
w^"re  withm  the  domain  of  the  Bank  then 
I  do  not  see  how  the  matter  of  freedom 
of  transit  through  the  Suez  Canal  by 
Is;  ael  and  all  nations  engaged  in  com- 
merce with  that  state  differ  in  any  ma- 
terial respect. 

The  Department  of  State  further  as- 
serted in  its  reply  that  the  project  on 
which  the  loan  was  made  was  sound 
technically  and  an  improvement  of  an 
"international  waterway."  I  emi^hasiire 
the  term  •international."  It  was  used 
by  tlie  Department.  Surely  the  Depart- 
ment of  Statp  knows  that  Israel  is  a  na- 
tion seated  in  the  family  of  nations, 
properly  recognized  by  the  United  Na- 
tion-s.  a  democracy  and  a  stanch  friend 
of  the  West  and  entitled  to  interna- 
tional respect  and  courtesy  which  in- 
cludes the  right  to  unimpeded  transit 
through  that  international  watei-way,  the 
Suez  Canal.  Surely  it  knows  that  other 
nations  have  the  international  right  to 
enjoy,  free  from  U.A  R.  interference,  the 
use  of  the  canal  In  their  internal  af- 
fairs which  includes  conducting  trade 
with  any  imtion,  including  I.srael. 

That  Depaitment  also  stated  in  its 
reply  that  it  is  important  to  avoid  cir- 
cumstances which  would  e.xpo.se  the 
Bank  to  allegations  that  it  Ls  a  political 
instrument  rather  than  a  bona  fide  In- 
ternational lending  agency.  For  the 
shortsightedness  of  that  view,  I  refer 
you  to  the  comments  of  Senator  Javits 
as  it  appeared  in  the  Congrfssional  Rec- 
ord of  January  21,  1960,  page  968: 

I*  l.s  a  fact  that  the  loan  of  *.56  million 
recently  made  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
by  the  World  Bank  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  Suez  Canal  and  our  offer  to  help  finance 
the  second  stage  of  the  Aswan  Dam  have 
both  been  seized  upon  and  publicly  pro- 
claimed by  the  United  Arab  Republic  as  vin- 
dication of  its  policies. 

The  Department  of  State  also  set  forth 
m  Its  reply  that  .sound  economic  develop- 
ment should  be  encouraged  and  that  it 
is  clearly  in  the  free  world's  interest  to 
try  to  be  helpful  in  such  cases  rather 
than,  by  default,  to  furnish  an  opportu- 
n-ty  to  be  exploited  by  the  free  world's 


enemies.  The  short  answer  to  that  high- 
soimdmg  moral  expression  Ls  that  no  one 
can  argue  m  oppoi>ition  to  a  iX)sition 
which  is  against  sin.  My  criticism,  how- 
ever. Ls  that  the  error  in  fact  is  a;^am  ex- 
pressed m  the  language  of  Senator  Jav- 
its: 

Both  Moacow  and  Cairo  are  having  a  prop- 
aganda field  day  at  our  expense. 

Such  Is  an  exam.ple  of  the  course  of 
the  policy  of  this  administration:  so 
careful  to  proclaim  the  desirability  of 
virtue;  so  inept  in  effectuating  Its  posi- 
tion when  an  opportunity  Is  afforded  to 
so  do.  It  comforts  and  delights  our  en- 
emies: creates  def  pair  and  frustration  to 
our  friends:  produces  anxiety,  bewilder- 
ment and  confusion  to  those  nations  still 
undecided  whether  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment is  superior  In  strength  and  In- 
tegrity to  any  other. 

That  the  US.  Navy  becomes  a  tool  of 
U  A  R.  Intransigenc*  is  the  nadir  of  this 
administration's  mr'-^^nt  policy. 
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GOVERNOR  FURCOLOS  HIGHWAY 
BUJ. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
t-^nd  my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcord  and  to  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ma.s.sachusetts? 

There  wa."<  no  objection. 

Mrs  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude the  following  editorial  from  the 
Lowell  (Mass.)  Sunday  Sun  of  January 
24,1960: 

QovnwoK  Fttt.colo's  Ktchwat   Bnx  Bhouu) 
Pkove  Hard  To   Beat 

Gov  Poster  Purcolo's  billion  dollar  hlgh- 
wuy  pros;ram  designed  to  compress  10  years' 
normal  work  into  a  period  of  4  years  to  pro- 
vide roads  badly  needed  In  every  section  ot 
the  Slate,  with  no  Increase  In  gasoline  or 
other  taxes  Involved.  Is  a  measure  which  1« 
going  to  be  exceptionally  dlfflcult  to  defeat. 

The  simple  reasoning  behind  this  hard  to 
beat  prediction  Is  that  the  program  has  so 
much  public  appeal,  ao  much  solid  rea- 
soning behind  it.  and  is  so  well  presented 
that  legislators  from  one  end  of  the  State 
to  the  other  will  be  bard  pressed  by  their 
constituents  if  they  allow  political  or  anil- 
Purcolo  reasons  to  lead  to  their  opposltloa 
to  the  plan. 

As  an  exnmple  of  Its  appeal: 

In  the  Greater-L<jwell  area  alone,  this  pro- 
gram calls  for  completion  within  4  years, 
and  lesser  times  In  some  Instances,  of  new 
Route  110  for  Its  entire  length  from  Foxboro 
to  Salisbury,  providing  an  outer  belt  to  uke 
the  traffic  pressure  off  Route  128  and  to 
open  up  a  large  area  for  Industrial  develop- 
ment;  of  Route  3  north  to  the  New  Hamp- 
shire line  and  south  from  route  128  to  the 
northern  artery  In  Medford.  to  provide  a 
long-needed  direct  route  to  Boston  from  this 
area;  and  completion  of  the  Lowell  con- 
necter to  Gullagher  Square  at  Gorham  and 
Thorndlke  Streets  In  this  city. 

For  years  now  the  people  of  every  city  and 
town  t-o  be  ser-.ed  by  new  Route  110  have 
watched  the  Industrial  development  along 
Route  128  and  have  hoped  for  a  speedup  of 
this  outer  belt  as  a  means  of  providing  In- 
dustrial income  so  badly  needed  to  hold  tax 
rates  under  control,  as  well  as  Improving 
the  traffic  situation  far  beyond  present 
hopes. 

And  for  years  people  served  by  new  route 
3  have  seen  it  grow  at  about  a  snails  pace 
year  by  year  until  now  It  is  within  a  sliort 


rti.s'.iiKi'  of  Its  uoriheriy  goal    but  stU!  nule* 
aw  tv   fr  im  Bneton  on  the  south 

.speedy  completion  of  tlU«  highway  In  both 
direct  ki  is  would  provide  a  north-south  ar- 
tery, as  good  ah  the  new  Route  110  will  pro- 
vide eait  to  west,   roughly  sp)eaking. 

The  siine  Is  true  of  the  I>)well  ct)nnecU>r 
Under  present  planning  thlc  esseiuial  link 
betweesi  I>owell  mid  new  R/>iites  3  and  110 
win  be  constructed  in  the  next  year  or  two 
from  the  InterchanKe  at  the  Ijowell-Chelmf- 
ford  line  to  Plain  Street  clumpuni;  moet  o! 
the  XT  vinr  onto  i.iadr-qviate  Chelmsiord 
Street  Speedy  completiun  of  thlR  connector 
to  Oaii  tgher  8<}UHre  w.i;'.d  end  thi.";  traffic 
problen  ai>d  provide  a  speedy  tie-in  betweer. 
many  parts  of  the  city  and  thp  new  hiif!;- 
ways 

What  Is  true  In  Oreatfr  I-owell  is  true  m 
a  kfreafr  or  le«i8er  ex'en'  m  even,-  metri>- 
polltan  area  throuKhou'    Maftsachu*etts 

Bverv  conimiunty  of  c.^iet.  .-^nd  tours,  ha? 
Its  trafir  prob;en\«  mul  rl.i.s  massn  e  coi.- 
structitn  program  prnvide«i  the  mean.s  V'l 
speedy  relief  oi  many  i.;  tiiese  problerris  .i. 
leas  than  half  of  tiie  time  that  would  be 
neceesa-y  wIthoMt  approval  of  the  Oovernor  s 
speedup  plan 

Therf  are,  however  a  few  questions  that 
should  be  answered  before  the  proposal  goes 
to  a  vot^ 

One  1  as  to  do  with  the  flnanrlng  and  i;  If. 
Can  th»  huge  loan  l>«  p»id  off  with  Federal 
and  highway  futids  witiioui  bringing  a  new 
tax  or  an  lnrreH»e  in  the  gasoline  tax"' 
DPW  Commlwli'iipr  DiNntale  says  thl.s  c<in 
be  done,  bvit  hst  ti  p.Tfnrrs  should  have  a 
chance  to  check  i^ii  this  angle  for  double 
•ecurivr. 

Anottjer  question  ha*  to  do  with  the  actual 
constrv  ctlon  and  Ls  Can  the  highway  con- 
tractor;— who  api)ear  to  be  working  up  to 
capftclty  at  presei  t  Uir rease  tlielr  forces 
and  th"lr  eqiiipmeijt  efflolentlv  to  meet  th»' 
deman  Is    if    the   accele.'-iited    pro^jram'' 

Still  a  third  que*tK>n  Is-  Can  the  St.ate 
department  of  jjublic  works  provide  liie  en- 
glneerliiK  services  iiecpR.sary  t<i  iret  plans  lot 
this  a-igmented  prov'i'am  ready  efficlentl> 
and  wthout  wahlefvil  .spending  m  time  lor 
the  contracts  to  be  set  up  st)  as  not  to  delay 
any  of  Uie  projects  on  the  proposal  submitted 
to  the  l©gUlati>rg'' 

If  favorable  answers  fan  be  given  t*3  these 
questions,  the  people  of  the  State  as  a  whole 
are  go  i^g  to  be  extreme! v  h.'ird  to  convince 
that  t  le  program  trenendous  as  It  Ls  and 
far  betond  ar.ym^e's  dr»M<niR  up  to  now — is 
not  a  wortJiy  one  and  one  moKt  beneftcial  t* 
the  vsrious  conimumiie.s  and  to  ilie  Com- 
mon w«-alth  as  a  whale  a.s   well 

And  if  the  program  is  ap!)roved  and  car- 
ried out  on  schedule  Mas.sarhusevts  will 
lead  Uie  entire  Nation  in  Its  highway  facili- 
ties— a  factor  having  tremendont;  weight  It: 
the  se  ection  of  Indu-'^irial  locations  as  weli 
as  one  prr>vldinK  the  .iltiniate  In  road  s.'ifpi\ 
for  thij  nvjtorlsts. 


PRO?:iBITING         U  S  CONTRACTS 

WHICH     AID     THK     BOYCOTT     OF 

ISRAEL  BY  THK   \R\B  NATIONS 

Mr     CEUI.KR       Mr      Speaker     T    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  addres.s  the  House 

for  1  minute. 

The  SPE.AKFR  Is  there  objection 
to  the  rf^que^t  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York' 
Theie  was  no  objection 
Mr.  CELLER  Mr  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 21.  1960.  I  introduced  a  bill  to  pro- 
hibit US  contracts  which  aid  the  boy- 
cott of  Israel  by  the  .^rab  nations  At 
the  tine  when  I  introduced  thi.';  bill.  I 
had  leaned  that  the  N'.wy  Department 
had  miide  it  virtually  impo.<vsible  for  com- 


panies that  previously  did  busine.ss  with 
Israel  to  bid  on  cargo  shipping  contracts. 

I  now  learn  that  the  Navy  Department 
Ls  not  alone  in  aiding  the  Arab  twycott — 
two  other  agencies  of  the  US  Govern- 
ment are  doing  likewise,  namely,  the 
IDepartment  of  Agriculture  and  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Coiporation.  These  agen- 
cies in  shipping  dry  cargo  under  the 
Agriculture  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954.  that  is.  sales  of  sur- 
plus commodities  made  to  friendly  na- 
tions apain.st  payment  In  local  currency, 
have  explicit  provisions  in  the  charter 
contract.'-  that  any  vessel  carrying  such 
careo  IS  prohibited  from  calling  at  Israeli 
waters  or  ports  Transshipment  is  also 
piohibited  It  IS  also  explicitly  stated 
that  fiuch  ve.ssels  .shall  not  have  traded 
to  Israel  ports 

How  ran  thi.s  powerful  Nation,  this 
moral  Nation,  permit  itself  to  be  used  to 
serve  the  purpose.*;  of  the  Arab  boycott 
against  Israel"  Are  we  gettinp  dowii  on 
oui  knees  to  bep  the  Arab  nation  to  take 
our  aid  '  Since  when  does  this  Govern- 
ment take  that  kind  of  dict.ation'?  I 
know  the  American  people  are  shocked 
as  I  nm  shocked  at  the.se  revelntion.s 


you  could  jjet  it  up.  if  a  rule  is  reported 
on  Monday,  is  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 
Under  the  cuxumstances.  I  think  Tues- 
day would  be  the  earliest  we  can  get  it  up 
for  consideration. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  May  I  ask.  if  a 
rules  comes  out  today,  if  time  is  avail- 
able, will  it  be  considered  on  Monday? 

Mr  McCORMACK.  If  a  rule  is 
granted  today  I  am  putting  it  down  for 
cx)nsideration  on  Monday 

Mr  ABERNETHY.  I  thank  the  pcn- 
tleman. 


FURIHKR    LEGISLATIVE    PROGRA.M 
FOR   NEXT  WEEK 

Mr  M(  CORMACK  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute 

The  SPEAKI-:R  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  j^entleman  from 
Ma-ssacliu-setUsi" 

There  was  no  obiection 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  in 
connection  with  the  legislative  program 
there  has  been  a  bill  reported  out  of  a 
committee  I  understand  this  morning. 
HR  9331.  to  increase  the  authorized 
maximum  expenditure  for  the  fiscal 
yeai-s  1960  and  1961  under  the  special 
milk  piopram  for  children.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  it  is  important  to 
get  that  bill  throutih  because  there  Ls  a 
deadline  in  the  veri-  near  future.  If  a 
rule  IS  reported  out  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee It  IS  my  intention  to  bring  thLs  bill  up 
on  Tue.sday  next  It  is  a  bill  of  emer- 
gencv  nature  so  far  as  meeting  a  certain 
time  limit  or  deadline  is  concerned, 

Mr  ABERNETHY.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  ijentleman  yield ^ 

Ml  McCORMACK  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman    from   Mississippi. 

Mr  ABERNETHY.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  majority  leader  if  it  would  be 
possible  and  time  is  available  to  Met  the 
bill  up  on  Monday. 

Mr  McCORMACK  Efforts  were 
made  to  have  that  done  but  they  did  not 
prevail      We  have  to  get  a  rule 

Mr  ABERNKTHY.  We  are  in  very 
Bood  shape  on  that  and  I  would  appre- 
ciate it  if  the  leadership  would  announce 
that  if  time  is  available  to  bring  it  up  on 
Monday  it  will  be  brought  up  at  that 
time 

Mr  McCORMACK  I  hope  the  een- 
tleman  will  confer  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee  and  others  inter- 
esf.ed  in  the  bill  so  that  they  may  have  a 
brief  hearine  on  Monday,  after  which  a 
rule  could  be  reported.     The  only  way 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 
Mr    McCORMACK      Mr     Speaker.    I 
ask  unsuumous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  report. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
.sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CBR  IS  A  VALID  WEAPON,  NOT  A 
MONSTROSITY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  Lhe  House,  the  gentleman  frcwtn  Florida 
t  Mr.  SiKEs  i  IS  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr  Speaker,  I  have 
spoken  before  on  chemical  and  biological 
warfare,  and  I  shall  speak  on  this  impor- 
tant subject  whenever  I  believe  the  secu- 
ritv  of  the  Nation  demands  it.  I  feel  that 
such  a  situation  exists  now.  since  there 
are  people  who  carry  on  a  constant  cam- 
paign against  CBR  to  the  detriment  of 
the  national  defense  and  security.  Some 
of  these,  of  course,  are  sincere  m  their 
beliefs  that  these  are  dreadful  weapons 
which  should  not  be  used  in  warfare. 
Others  may  be  deliberately  seeking  to 
deprive  this  nation  of  the  capability  of 
using  CBR  in  war  either  for  defense  or 
offense. 

Strangely,  the  crusaders  against  CBR 
dwell  at  length  on  the  terrors  of  CBR 
warfare,  but  they  never  seem  disturbed 
by  the  death,  destruction  and  misery 
caused  by  conventional  weapons  and  the 
inconceivable  death  and  ruin  which  will 
t>e  associated  with  nuclear  weapons.  A 
person  maimed  for  life,  blown  to  bits,  or 
burned  to  a  crisp  by  high  explosives, 
flamethrowers,  or  atomic  bombs  is  a  far 
more  tragic  sight  than  a  CBR  casualty. 
In  fact,  history  shows  the  latter  has  a 
much  better  chance  to  recover  com- 
pletely, unscarred  and  unmalmed  In 
World  War  I.  only  2  percent  of  all  gas 
casualties  failed  to  recover:  compare 
this  with  the  25  percent  of  all  those 
wounded  by  other  weapons  who  died  from 
their  wounds. 

Why  is  there  this  protestation  against 
CBR  but  not  against  conventional  war- 
fare? The  first  atomic  bomb  which  was 
dropped  on  Hiroshima  produced  100,000 
casualties  and  completely  destroyed  a 
cit.\  CBR  could  have  incapacitated  the 
populace  with  few  deaths  and  left  the 
city  intact      Which  is  more  dreadful? 

One  of  the  horror  stories  of  World 
War  II  was  the  burning  of  Hamburg  and 
of  untold  thousands  of  its  inhabitants 
as  the  result  of  conventional  bombing. 
Th,.4t    tiUick    niP ik   on   the    name   of   the 
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Allied  cause  and  the  cost  to  the  Amencan 
taxpayer  of  helping  to  rebuild  the  city 
could  have  been  avoided  by  the  use  of 
CBR 

It  cost  America  100.000  casualties  plus 
the  time  and  effort  of  buildinR.  assem- 
blxng.  and  maintaming  the  mightiest  ar- 
mada ever  conceived  to  breach  the  Ger- 
man defenses  in  Normandy  in  1944.  I 
believe  that  the  use  of  CBR  would  have 
accomplished  the  result  with  a  fiactiun 
of  the  casualties  and  effort. 

Time  after  time  af:er  time  the  true 
stcry  of  the  place  and  importance  of 
CBR  has  been  told  But  the  critics 
neither  see  nor  hear.  The.r  stories  never 
change.  They  refuse  to  understand  or 
accept  the  basic  facts  which  are  so  evi- 
dent upon  study  and  examination. 

Military  s:rength  ccn.-ists  of  a  bal- 
anced posture  in  all  weapons  systems — 
not  just  in  one  or  two  but  in  all  weapons 
available.  A  supri.orr.y  in  one  or  an- 
other would  be  of  i.tile  avail  i:  an  enemy 
UiOd  a  third  in  which  wc  were  unpie- 
pared  defensively  or  offensively.  To  be 
more  speciflc.  regardless  of  how  strong 
we  are  in  nuclear  weapon.^  cr  hi.°h  ex- 
plosives, thi.s  would  be  of  little  value  in 
meeting  an  attack  w.^h  chemicals  and 
bioloeicals.  You  will.  I  am  certain,  agree 
that  there  .should  be  no  wsck  link  m  our 
chain  of  defense. 

Advances  in  science  and  ti^chnology 
have  made  po.ssibie  chemical  and  biolog- 
ical weapons  of  tremendous  pov;fr  and 
effectivenvcis.  Ihese  w  capons  are  no  dif- 
ferent in  purpose  from  other  weapon.s  of 
warfare — nuclear,  hich  ex'.jlosiv:,  flame. 
They  should  be  jud'  ed  on  tiie  same  oasis 
as  the  other  weapons — f  fTectivencss  and 
ability  to  cause  a  deci.v;ve  result  in  uar 

CBR  IS  not  a  monstrosity  born  &f  civ 
devil.  CBR  need  not  bo  a  kilier.  Jr. 
fact,  much  emphasis  is  laid  upon  tempo- 
rary incapacitation  from  which  the  vic- 
tim recovers  completely.  Tliis  is  an  im- 
portant and  far-reachin?j  development. 
CBR  does  not  destroy  factories.  homc~, 
churches,  or  national  shnne.-..  CBR  i.s 
adaptable  to  almost  any  condition  m 
limited  or  geneiai  warfaie.  a  fact  which 
13  not  generally  true  of  o*her  weap3ns. 

It  is  common  knowlederc  that  chemical 
warfare  was  used  m  World  War  I,  but 
just  how  powerful  a  weapon  it  was  is 
not  generally  r-^coKn:zed  Thirty  per- 
cent of  all  Am.erican  casualties  were 
caused  by  poi.soii  gas  But  the  impres- 
sive thing  is  that  only  10  percent  of  the 
shells  fired  acamst  our  troops  were  gas 
shells.  This  means  that  chemical  war- 
as  effective  as  high 


A  as  with  the  com- 

ag-:>nts   and   mu:u- 

Biological  warfare 

but  we  have  infor- 


fare  was  three  times 
explosives — and  this 
paratively  primitive 
tions  available  ttien. 
has  never  been  used 
mation  that  it  could  be  even  more  dis- 
astroiis  than  chemicals  to  large  bodies  of 
trcops.  Significantly,  bioloeicals  lav  be 
used  to  produce  disability  but  few  ca.sual- 
t.es  against  civilian  populaiion  centers. 
This  even  the  critics  of  CBR  should  pre- 
fer to  mass  destruction  of  civilian  popu- 
lations. 

I  mention  this  to  emphas;.7e  the  im- 
portance of  establishing  a  position  of 
strength  in  CBR.  In  these  fl^^lds  we  are 
engaged  m  a  scientific  and  teciinolouical 
conte  t  with  th^'  C  jmmunists,  just  as  we 


are  in  nuclrar  weapons,  miisiles  and 
rockeus.  and  space  travel  Remember, 
the  best  suarantee  we  have  that  CBR  will 
not  be  used  by  an  enemy  is  for  the  United 
States  to  establish  a  capability  second 
to  none. 

Unfortunately  tuj  few  people,  some 
even  in  the  Armed  Fo/ces.  know  the  facts 
about  CBIl  They  do  not  even  know  how- 
to  defend  tticm.-ielves  against  CBR.  In 
Ru3.  la  tile  .^itua:. on  is  entirely  different. 
V.e  know  that  they  have  a  vast  CBR  ef- 
fort, including  research  and  development, 
production,  military  dcctnne  and  civil 
defense.  Their  civil  defense  program 
reaches  millions  of  people  who  receive 
practical  Liaining  in  protection  against 
CBR.  By  contrast,  our  civilian  popula- 
tion is  led  to  believe  that  we  need  only  big 
and  costly  holes  in  which  to  hide  from 
nuclear  weapons.  We  are  not  told  that 
CBR  attacks  from  innocent  appearing 
boat.',  on  our  inland  waterways,  from  sub- 
marines off  our  coast,  from  civilian  autos 
or  trucks  or  from  commercial  or  execu- 
tive type  aircraft  could  contaminate 
much  more  territory  than  the  entire  Sov- 
iet ICBM  and  IRBM  inventory  could  at- 
tack at  this  readiru;  if  the  administra- 
tion's intelligence  reports  are  rehr.ble. 
ncr  are  we  told  that  a  larp.e  sca'e  ait-ck 
through  these  means  could  be  launched 
against  us  without  warning. 

No'v  let  U";  see  how  the  remarks  of 
the  C^R  critics  make  it  difficult  to  ob- 
tain proper  consideration  of  thir^  subject. 
First,  they  characterize  chemicals  and 
biolo'Ticals  as  inhumane  and  immoral,  as 
if  they  have  some  inherent  qualities 
which  make  them  wor.se  than  atomic 
bomos,  flamethrowers  and  high  explo- 
sives. I  shall  not  argue  this  point. 
t!;ou'-'h  it  does  seem  to  me  absurd  to 
say  that  one  weapon  is  le.ss  moral  than 
another  when  we  are  dealing  with  war- 
fare which  is  completely  immoral,  and 
with  a  potential  enemy  who  .-^hows  little 
concept  of  morality.  But  I  shall  argue 
about  the  very  real  effect  which  the  stig- 
ma of  inhumanity  has  on  CBR  prepared- 
ness. Fir.st,  is  the  effect  on  the  scien- 
tists and  technologists,  v.ho  may  be 
reluctant  to  become  associated  with 
a  field  which  is  so  stigmatized. 
Public  opinion  is  important  to  them — 
lust  as  it  is  to  us  in  Congres.s — and 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  partici- 
pate whole  heartedly  in  an  effort  labeled 
immoral  and  inhumane  Yet  we  must 
have  these  people  focusing  their  knowl- 
edge and  abilities  in  science  and  tech- 
nology on  the  development  of  new  weap- 
ons of  warfare  and  on  defenses  against 
those  new  weapons.  Compare,  if  you 
•A  ill,  the  critics'  impact  on  our  scientists 
with  this  statement  by  a  high  Soviet 
oflBciai.  "Many  of  our  scientists  regard 
research  on  the  action  of  poisons — to 
be  their  patriotic  duty." 

W>  must  also  recognize  that  we  do 
not  help  the  many  patriotic,  devoted 
people  who  work  in  Army  chemical  and 
biolov,ical  installations  by  telling  them 
that  they  are  engaged  in  a  reprehensible 
undertaking,  contrary  to  moral  and  ethi- 
cal principles.  Those  who  do  the  pa- 
tient, unheralded  work  on  CBR  do  it 
becau.se  they  are  dedicated,  sincere  men 
and  women,  many  of  them  scientists  and 
physicians.    Others  are  devoted  militar 


career  personnel  who  grasp  the  slinal- 
cance  of  the  work  of  the  Army  in  CBR. 

Some  of  these  men  and  women  are 
-Struck  down  at  their  experiments  1  h?y 
know  there  i.*^  a  risk.  But  only  by  tak- 
ing risks  can  results  be  accomplished. 
This  is  true  in  all  human  endeavor,  par- 
ticularly in  the  frontier  areas  of  science 
and  technology. 

If  the  Communists  were  to  attack  us 
tomorrow  or  next  year  with  CBIi.  all  of 
the  limited  preparedness  we  have  would 
be  due  to  this  small  but  dedicated  group 
which  willingly  accepts  the  hazards 
which  to  them  are  part  of  a  vital  Job. 
I  wish  to  e'iiphasize  that  the  Army 
safety  record  in  CBR  compares  more 
than  favorr.bly  with  the  records  in 
atomic  energy,  medical  research  and 
high  explosives. 

Per  instance,  three  men  have  died  as 
a  result  of  CBR  experimentation  in  the 
past  10  years.  In  the  same  period  12 
people  died  just  among  tho^e  handling 
monkeys  in  polio  experimentation.  It  is 
documented  that  thLs  Nation's  military 
air  crashes  have  resulted  m  the  death 
of  100  men  a  month  since  1955.  Most  of 
the  work  of  CBR  is  in  new  and  danger- 
ous fields,  yet  this  safety  record  is  ample 
evidence  of  the  great  effort  which  is 
made  to  protect  the  lives  and  the  health 
of  the  workers  in  CBR. 

CBR  should  not  be  sensationalized  but 
rather  presented  objectively  and  logical- 
ly. Nationwide  defense  against  CBR  at- 
tack by  an  enemy  will  never  be  attained 
until  the  facts  are  presented  to  the  peo- 
ple— not  wishful  thinking,  half-truths 
and  emotional  outbursts.  America 
needs  to  know  and  appreciate  the  true 
significance  cf  CBR.  We  must  under- 
stand its  true  place  in  warfare — the  fact 
that  It  can  save  lives  Instead  of  killing 
and  crippling — the  fact  that  It  could 
spare  needless  destruction  of  property 
and  resources.  But  it  is  of  critical  im- 
ix>rtance  for  our  people  to  have  the 
knowledge  and  equipment  for  defen.se 
against  CBR.  We  make  great  capital  of 
our  a.ssurances  to  the  world  that  we  will 
not  attack  first.  The  CommunLsts  have 
given  no  such  assurances,  nor  have  they 
told  us  what  weapons  they  will  or  will 
not  use.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
they  will  use  those  weapons  against 
which  we  are  least  able  to  defend  our- 
selves. 

When  I  use  the  word  Communists,  I 
include  the  Chinese  Communists  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Russian  or  Soviet  variety. 
In  view  of  the  more  imminent  threat  of 
the  latter,  we  sometimes  lo.se  sight  of  the 
millions  of  Communist  Chinese  who  must 
be  considered  our  enemies.  Without 
atomic  weapons,  and  with  limited  con- 
ventional weapons,  they  are  developing 
a  capability  in  CER.  and  with  compara- 
tively little  effort,  they  could  build  up 
overwhelming  power  with  these  weapons 
against  their  neighbors  in  the  Far  East. 

One  of  our  greatest  democratic  tradi- 
tions is  to  permit,  and  encourage,  free 
expression  of  opinion  by  our  citizens. 
People  are  entitled  to  .speak  out  on  CBR 
as  they  are  on  all  subjects  of  vital  con- 
cern to  the  coimtry's  welfare.  But  they 
are  not  entitled,  in  doing  so.  to  weaken 
the  national  defense  and  security.  And 
this.  I  am  convinced,  is  what  the  critics 
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of  CBR  may  be  accomplishinf.'  by  ih-  .r 
emotional  and  unreasomng  treatment  of 
this  vital  subject. 

As  pait  of  this  presentation,  I  wi.sh  to 
include  the  following  resolution  of  the 
national  executive  commntee  of  the 
American  Legion  in  October  1959: 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  Is  known  to 
have  Bchieved  an  impressive  military  capa- 
bility In  the  field  of  chpinical,  blokjgiral  anrl 
radloiogh  al    (CBR)    viarlare,    niid 

Whereas  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
public  6t  iteinents  have  indicated  Increasing 
interest  la  the  potential  of  agent*  that  cause 
physlcRl  )r  mental  Incripacttatlon,  Including 
the  new  paychochemlcai  agents;  and 

Wherecs  Soviet  leaders  have  stated  that 
future  mars  will  be  chRrr.cterlsed  by  "va- 
rious ineauA  of  mass  destruction,  such  as 
atomic,  1  hermonuclear,  chemical  and  bac- 
teriological". Now.  tlierefore,  be  It 

Rer^olvcd,  by  the  American  Legion  na- 
tional e.ecutive  comynittee  asfcmfilcd  in 
Indtanap-)lis,  Ind..  October  7-9.  1959.  That 
the  .American  Legion  lend  lt«  full  support  to 
buUdlng  a  Ui5.  capability  in  CBR  weapons 
sufficient  to  deter  or  defeat  any  Soviet  CBR 
aggresslo  i;  and  be  it  furtiier 

Retolvtd.  That  the  American  Legion  make 
every  cflort  to  obtain  increased  pubUc  un- 
derstanding and  support  of  the  necessity  of 
CBR  preparedness  by  the  United  Stat«8;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolvi  d.  That  the  National  Security  Com- 
miSElon  i-efer  this  resolution  In  its  entirety 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  and  to  the 
ORlce  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobiilzailon. 

I  belirve  this  re.^olution  from  a  great 
patriotic  organization  speaks  for  it'^elf 
and  re<iuires  no  additional  comment 
from  mf'. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr 
SE)eaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.SlKES     I  yield. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  As  a 
member  of  the  Banking  arxl  Currency 
Committee  I  am  scme-Ahat  familiar  with 
what  13  called  Gresham  s  Law  tliat  bad 
money  drives  out  good. 

I  am  very  proud  of  our  moral  heritage 
and  our  integrity  as  a  nation  with  re- 
spect to  our  stand  for  freedom  and  for 
the  advancement  of  the  individual 
throughout  the  world.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  discussing  the  morality  of  our 
adversaries  we  must  keep  in  mind  that 
we  may  be  tempted  to  accept  for  our- 
selves the  very  immciality  we  deplore 
in  them,  and  we  will  thus  so  develop  a 
Greshams  Law  of  international  morality. 

Of  course,  the  gentleman  is  quite  cor- 
rect. I  represent  a  district  in  which  Is 
stored  the  free  world's  supply  of  nerve 
gas.  We  have  enough  nerve  gas  within  a 
few  miles  of  my  home  to  kill  every  human 
being  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  A  simple 
drop  of  it  on  the  skm  leads  to  certain 
death.  Such  a  type  of  warfare  attacks 
indiscriminately  men  women,  and  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Does  a  nuclear  bomb  not 
strike  indiscriminately 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Certain- 
ly it  does. 

Mr.  SIKES  Do  high  explosives  not 
strike  indiscriminately?  Does  a  napalm 
bomb  not  strike  indiscriminately? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  say  we  must  not  leave 
ourselves  unprepared  and  unprotected 
against  an  enemy's  use  of  CBR  warfare. 
We  must  perfect  our  knowledge  in  this 
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fl  Id  just  as    we    do    m   other   fields   of 
w  arfare 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Tlierc  is 
no  adiK^uate  defense  agauist  any  of  these 
wtapoiLs  I  do  not  agree  witii  the  gen- 
t:»-iruin  that  the  real  need  is  preparation 
ai:ainst  these  extraordinary  and  unusual 
measures.  1  would  hope  and  suggest 
that  the  admini.nration.  the  Senate  and 
the  House  in  its  let-islat^.on  seek  quite 
as  much  to  create  conditions  th;cUf:h- 
out  the  world  which  would  make  this 
discussior,   v.v.r.i  .  t  -  ,i;  y 

Mr.  SiKi—  I  btv;  u>  differ  with  the 
statement  there  is  no  defei^sr  There  is 
a  deferi.se  against  CBR  if  our  troops  and 
our  civilians  are  educated   in   defense. 

It  would  be  my  earnest  hope  that  this 
Nation  will  never  again  be  forced  to  use 
any  weapon  of  wai"  that  we  .shall  by 
some  honorable  means  find  the  peace  we 
seek;  that  we  nrvrr  ai^am  be  forced  to 
resort  to  war.  I  snv  ii:?.t  witli  all  the 
sincerity  at  my  comnirnd.  Of  course. 
that  is  what  we  want.  America  demon- 
strates this  every  day  and  has  done  so 
constantly  throughout  our  history. 

But  we  live  in  an  age  m  which  we 
have  no  knowl^^dge  of  what  tlie  mcrrow 
may  brln'^.  Weakness  in  any  important 
field  of  defense  is  an  invitation  to  attack 
at  any  time  it  suits  the  Communist  dic- 
tators to  do  so. 

Until  we  have  achieved  a  lasting  peace 
and  that  is  something  very  indefinite 
at  this  time,  I  trust  the  gentleman  unns 
me  in  wanting  this  country  to  retain  as 
much  prepare<ine.ss  in  every  field  of  war- 
fare as  is  e.'^sential  for  our  own  dpfer.se 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado  Let  me 
add  to  what  the  gentleman  has  said  that 
my  own  feelmg  is  that  the  best  prepa.a- 
tion  for  peace  in  tl.e  world  is  to  devote 
our  energies  more  constructively  to  the 
.solution  of  tl^.e  p'-oblems  of  the  people 
throuti.hi  :;  tht  wTld.  so  that  no  nation 
would  feel  so  anery  with  us  that  they 
would  be  tempt  M  to  use  any  of  the 
weapons  against  us. 

Mr.  SIKES.  We  should  never  lessen 
our  effoits  for  peace.  Nor  should  we 
expose  ourselves  to  coei  cion  or  conquest 
by  accepting  military  weakness.  If  any 
nation  is  going  to  become  angry  with 
us  for  protecting  ourselves,  we  will  do 
much  better  to  disregard  the  anger  and 
take  the  weapons.  We  will  be  much 
safer.  A  defenseless  person  is  in  poor 
position  to  discuss  terms  of  peace. 


CT\TL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Vanik  I  is  recognized  f  o:-  20  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  Rules  Committee,  which 
is  now  holding  hearings,  will  grant  a 
generous  and  an  open  rule  to  permit  the 
House  to  work  its  will  on  the  civil  rights 
bill. 

There  are  grave  implications  in  this 
legislation  on  all  sides.  Emotions  are 
bound  to  rise  critically  in  the  discus- 
sion. This  legislation  is  fundamental. 
It  involves  the  relationship  between 
right  and  privilege  Every  expansion  of 
right  is  balanced  by  a  coriesponding 
contraction  of  privilege.  The  sum  total 
of  both  is  always  the  same.    Inexorably, 


t):ic  prcwtl;  of  :;yht  and  the  shrinkin::  of 
privilege  must  occur.  The  shrinking  of 
privilege  must  proceed,  whether  it  be 
the  shrinking  privilege  of  race,  business, 
labo: .  leadership,  wealth,  or  eve:i 
pove  'ty. 

Wlien  change  comes— when  rights  are 
enhanced  over  privilege,  it  is  my  prefer- 
ence that  It  be  the  result  of  the  deliber- 
ate work  cf  Con-ress  rather  than  the 
result  of  judicial  process  or  the  benevo- 
lent act  of  the  Execut.ve. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  see  Con- 
gress restored  to  its  past  preeminence  in 
the  creation  development,  and  protec- 
tion of  human  rights.  Far  too  often  in 
the  past  Congress  has  found  itself  living 
in  the  atmosphere  and  in  a  clunate  cre- 
ated by  either  the  Executive  or  the  judi- 
ciary. I  regret  to  see  the  dereliction 
fron:  conr^resi-ional  responsibihty  to  cen- 
erate  the  dynamic  forces  of  progress 

It  is  true  that  this  legislation  is  6r'0T> 
with  political  implications.  When  the 
will  of  Congress  appears  frustrated, 
many  of  us  face  bitter  criticism  for  plac- 
ing m  the  Rules  Committee  the  great 
powers  which  it  wields  over  legislation. 
These  politically  inspired  criticism.'^  do 
not  add  to  our  comfort. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Congress  w.il  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  fully  and  freely 
debate  the  issue  and  decide  upon  a  solu- 
tion to  tlic  problem  in  a  manner  in 
which  tne  decision  will  be  generally 
c  in  •. rued  as  the  work  of  Congress  rather 
tliar  the  handiwork  of  any  ambitious  in- 
dnkiual  who  may  endeavor  to  claim 
achievement  on  a  subject  m  which  he  is 
only  briefly  familiar  and  only  superfi- 
cially interested.  Certainly  a  better, 
more  lastirig.  more  fruitful  result  will 
occur  as  the  result  of  oui'  total  deliber- 
8tio:is. 

Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  VANIK,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f:on.  Massach'usetts. 

S-.-BIKF    AGAINST    BrTHLFHEM    STEEL    CO    S 
ATT-ANTIC   COAST    SHIPYARDS 

Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  received  a  letter  from 
llie  Industrial  Union  of  Marine  and 
Slupbuilding  Workers  of  America  signed 
by  ^  resident  John  J  Gro^-an,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Andrew  A  Pettis,  and  Secretary- 
Trefisurer  Ross  D   Blood 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Industrial  Union   cf 

M'.Rl.NE     AND    SHIPErlLDING 

WOK.Kf.RS     vr    AMiBUA 

A  FJ^.-C.I.O  , 

\Va.--'imgton.  D  C    FL^ruary  8.  1960. 
Congressman  James  A   Burke, 
Wcu-nuigtcn.  DC. 

Deab  Congressman  Burke:  During  the 
pa&t  week  the  members  of  this  union  have 
gone  on  strike  against  Bethleliem  Steel  Co.'s 
Atl&ntic  coaet  shipyards. 

We  had  hoped  tiiat  it  would  n.jt  be  i.eces- 
sary  to  strike,  because  they  are  buildu.g  two 
nuclear  vessels,  three  guided  missile  rnjiiites; 
and  converting  one  guided  mlssiie  cruiser 
and  another  attack,  transport  for  the  U.S. 
Navy.  Tlie  nuclear  vessels  are  the  cruiser 
Long  Beach,  and  the  nuclear  guided  missile 
frigate,  which  are  the  first  atomic-powered 
surface  naval  vessels  to  be  built  in  this 
country. 

All  the  vessels  were  awarded  to  the  Bei,h- 
lehem  Steel  Co.  on  nanccmpeuilve  b»ds; 
that  is,  on  negotiated  price,  by  the  US  De- 
p.'.iUncnl  of  tiie  Navy,  to  retain  In  tlit  yta.rcis 
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a  omplement  or  Ui»?hly  skilled  shipyard 
workers  and  keep  them  available  for  period* 
o'  crisis 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  operates  eight  ship- 
yards en  the  Atlantic  coast  These  yards  are 
covered  by  a  master  agreement,  and  have 
been  since  the  Inception  of  World  War  n. 
The  yards  employ  17.000  highly  skilled  crafts- 
men, and  built  over  dO  percent  of  the  total 
wartime  production  of  vessels,  both  naval 
and  merchant,  during  the  Second  World  War 
The  yards  hold  a  cadre  of  skilled  workers 
which  la  capable  at  any  time  of  expanding 
twentyfold  to  keep  our  Nation  secure  in  time 
of  emergency. 

We  fully  realize  that  this  strike  n>eans 
that  Bethlehem  Steel  Co  has  succeeded  In  Its 
attempts.  In  defiance  of  ail  requirements  of 
national  defense,  to  shut  its  yards. 

A  3-year  agreement  between  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.  and  our  union  expired  on  the  Slst 
of  Jxily  1959.  On  May  26  our  union  wrote  to 
Bethlehem  notifying  them  of  our  desire  to 
negotiate  with  respect  to  the  tenr.s  and 
conditions  of  a  new  contract  to  become 
effective  ae  of  midnight.  July  31  However. 
the  first  meeting  between  the  parties  did  no- 
take  place  until  July  7—22  days  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  contract  and  over  a  montii 
and  one-half  after  our  iniual  letter  request- 
ing negotiations. 

Since  1947  the  union  has  not  struck  xipon 
the  expiration  of  its  collective  bargaining 
contracts  with  the  company.  Indeed,  vipon 
the  expiration  of  such  contracts  in  1952, 
1954,  and  1956,  the  parties  on  each  ix-caslon 
entered  into  one  or  more  w  ritten  a^rcmente 
undertaking  not  to  strike  :or  sp>eclfled  periods 
and  to  continue  then  exi.=;ttng  conditions.  ■v> 
that  negotiations  might  be  undertaken  with- 
out undue  pressure  upon  the  parties 

The  union  on  Its  own  motion,  on  July  28. 
offered  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
company  that  the  union  would  not  call  a 
strike  for  at  least  30  days  afver  July  31.  if  the 
company  would,  during  said  30  d&Ys.  main- 
tain the  then  existing  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, and  further  offered  that  if  any  cus- 
tomers dtirlng  said  period  desired  u>  have  the 
company  perform  repair  work  which  could 
not  be  ocMnpleted  within  said  30-day  period 
the  union  would  be  glad  to  consider  enter- 
ing into  an  agreement  tliat  the  employeee 
would  complete  such  work  The  company  re- 
jected theee  offers  out  of  hand 

On  August  6  our  union  offered  to  submit  to 
arbitration  by  an  Impartial  exp>eri  all  of 
Bethlehem's  prop<,«als  md  our  union's  pro- 
posals for  a  new  contr<c'.  Bethlehem  re- 
jected this  offer.  A  fe-*-  days  later  our  union 
proposed  that  an  impartial  expiert  be  invited 
to  sit  in  with  the  r.egf)Tiators  in  order  to 
guide  them  in  devising  fruitful  and  con- 
structive  methods  of  procedures  Bethle- 
hem rejected  this  last  prop<«al. 

The  two  extraordinary  features  of  tlie 
negotiations  with  Bethlehem's  Shipbuilding 
Division  this  year  are 

1.  The  demand  by  the  company  for  contract 
provisions  which  are  unparalleled  In  Amer- 
ican industry  and  which  would  lai  de.str')V 
any  real  seniority  nght-s;  <h<  pernut  t'ne 
company  to  require  if^  highly  skilled  ship- 
yard craftsmen  to  do  'i:r,-  work  r)utsicle  of 
•■heir  own  craft;  {c\  ri-sult  in  a  reduci-ni  m 
many  wage  payments  such  as  rall-in  pay, 
night  shift  bonus,  etc;  and  (di  make  a 
legalistic  mumbo-Jumbo  out  of  the  grievance 
and  arbitration  procedure  more  ompUrated 
even  than  court  pr<xreedings;   and 

2  The  unilateral  lmpo«ition  upon  the  em- 
ployees on  August  13.  after  only  three  weeks 
of  birgaining.  of  these  'iner';)us  term.":  >f  em- 
ployment. 

On  August  3  Bethlehem  -though  our 
union's  members  had  remained  af  work  de- 
spite termination  of  the  labor  contract — 
made  a  frontal  att<ick  upon  the  union; 
Bethlehem  discontinued  enfi')rcenient  of  the 
union  shop  provision  of  the  labor  contract; 
discontinued  enfor^-ement  of  the  dues  check- 


ofl  provision  of  that  contra.^t;  dlscontinue<l 
the  top  seniority  theret<)f.>re  granted  to 
unioii  officers  and  shop  stewards;  and  dis- 
continued the  old  contract's  provisions  gov- 
erning grievance  procedure.  (The  last  act 
would  apfjear  to  be  a  direct  attempt  Uj  pro- 
voke a  strike  by  depriving  the  employees  i>f 
any  orderly  machinery  for  the  adjustment 
of  grievances  i 

Not  content  with  these  provocative  acts 
Bethlehem,  on  August  13,  put  into  effect  :\\\ 
ot  the  unheard  of  and  outrageou.s  provisions 
of  Its  propxjsed  contract  That  Bethlehem 
knew  that  this  final  arrogarue  pnibabl-. 
would  -and  perhaps  Intended  that  U 
should — provoke  a  .strike  which  woxiid  sti.p 
production  of  naval  vessels.  Is  evidenced  b> 
the  fact  that  on  Aug\ist  11  i  the  day  on 
which  the  connpany  announced  it*  plan  to 
imp»>se  the  provisions  of  its  proptjsed  contract 
upon  the  employees  I  a  number  of  the  j>er- 
sonne!  managers  of  Bethlehem's  various 
yard.-?  known  as  management's  represent-a - 
tlves.  hastily  returned  to  their  yard-<  from 
New  York  and  took  measures  .su'^h  a.s  remov- 
ing from  'he  vards  work  in  pro«{re.s.s  therein, 
in  prepiiration  for  a  .strike. 

The  union  has  filed  unfair  pra<;-Lice 
chari^es  with  the  NIJIB  The  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board  has  Issued  a  complaint 
against  the  company  on  November  12.  1959 
but  the  first  hearing  on  this  complaint  i.s  not 
scheduled  to  be  held  until  February  8,  19W) 
You  are  lully  aware  that  tiie  pr'>oedures 
under  th<»  National  Ijab<'>r  Relation.*;  Act  are 
siuw  and  tortuous,  and  that  this  entire  isaue 
may  not  i>e  settled  in  the  courts  for  ve.ir,'; 

We  mu.st  remember  that  no  matter  what 
the  p)eace-war  situation  us  at  any  given  ^vaint 
in  our  Na'ion'a  histr>ry,  it  Is  af>sf>:urely  neces- 
sary to  insure  that  certain  ty!>e!!  of  militarv 
production  should  2o  on  unimpeded  wltli 
no  interruptions,  to  assure  the  continuance 
of  weapon.s  and  other  material  cf)n.structi<jn 
over  tlie  long  term  and  to  malnt-iiin  the 
even  flow  of  experimental  productkn;  in  this 
new   field    i~)f   nuclear   powered   propuLsion 

Or.  Januarv  29.  1960,  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co  no'lflfd  the  union  that  as  of  January  31 
196'^!.  the  company  was  terminating  the 
health  h<«pitai.  and  other  insurance  pro- 
tection which  had  covered  their  empioyees 
This  was  done  In  spu-e  of  the  i.ict  that  dur- 
ing the  recent  steel  strike,  the  Bethleheni 
Steel  Co.  c'')nUnue<l  to  cover  their  enitjloyee^ 
on  the  steel  side  wrh  the  same  health  and 
welfare   plan   for    116  davs   r,f  the  strike 

The  Betlilehem  Steel  Co  broke  off  nego- 
tiations with  the  union  on  Februarv  2,  1960 
and  becau.se  of  this  action  on  the  f>art  of  the 
company  the  strike  may  continue  for  a  long 
period,  posing  a  serious  threat  to  our  na- 
tional deffn.se  because  >f  the  iniportant 
naval  work  under  construction  and  repair  in 
the  eight  .shipyards  involved  in  the  strike 
We  call  tipr>n  you  to  use  vour  ^'><<l  ofllce.s 
to  prevail  Mj.x>n  Bethlehem  Steel  Co  t<>  mee' 
at  the  b,i.-u  iii.ii^g  table  and  thTe  bargain  in 
good  faitl:  .md  t/^i  influence  the  N.ivv  De- 
partment t-T  demand  of  Bethlehem  Step; 
Co  that  it,  rea«e  Imivrilmg  the  national  de- 
fense bv  it.s  unprecedented  unilateral  desire 
to  break  the  union 

With    ovu"   deep   thanks    and    appreciation 
for  your  assistance,  we  are, 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  J 


.ANDREW 


Ross  D 


Grocan. 

Presidevt. 
A     Prrris. 
Vice  P'-esfdent 
Blood. 


Sec^eiarij-TTea.iurer. 

Ml'  ?^peaker,  this  lettei-  contain.?  many 

allesatiouv  It  charges  the  Berhlehfm 
StPt'l  Co  with  failure  to  coop<-'nUt'  and 
to  brinir  about  in  negotiation  a  ,settle- 
ment  of  the  present  .stnke  that  us  in 
existence  on  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States. 


In  m.v  own  particular  d;.stMct  includ- 
ing Quincy  Ma.s.s  .  there  are  approxi- 
mately 13  000  person.s  out  of  work  The 
entire  .shipbuilding  progiam  on  the  ea^t 
coa^t  so  far  a.s  the  private  shipyard.s  are 
concern  Ki  ha.s  com»'  to  practically  a  com- 
plete sU)p  In  other  words,  the  ship- 
building program  for  our  defense  In  thi.s 
counto'  on  the  ea.st  coa.st  has  slowed 
down  to  such  a  decree  that  I  believe  it 
requires  the  attention  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defeni>e  and  also  the  Department 
of  Labor  I  believe  that  there  is  no 
sound  rea.son  why  this  stnke  cannot  be 
settled.  The  street  stnke  ha.s  been  settled 
contracts  have  been  signed  on  the  we«^; 
coast  .so  far  as  those  shipyards  are  con- 
cerned and  in  my  opinion,  there  is 
something  lauding  either  in  the  US 
Department  of  Liat)or  or  in  these  nego- 
tiations which  is  causine  the  continu- 
ance of  this  strike  and  the  unsettled  con- 
ditions that  e.xist. 

Mr  Speaker  I  hope  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  James  Mitchell,  will  take  it 
upon  him.self  to  instruct  those  who  are 
involved  in  the  mediation  to  see  If  it  i.^ 
po.s.mble  to  bnn«  both  management  and 
labor  together  It  i.-  my  considered 
opinion  that  today  there  is  a  great  need 
for  adherence  to  a  sound  code  of  .social 
ethics  on  the  part  of  both  la>x)r  and 
manauemrnt  There  should  be  more 
trust   m  eac!;  other  by   both  sides 

I  think  this  particular  strike  was  actu- 
ally unnecessary  t)ecHU.se  if  you  will 
recall,  back  on  Seplembei  3.  1959,  many 
Members  of  the  House  to<^>k  Uie  floor  to 
point  out  the  condilions  that  existed  at 
that  time  We  pointed  out  to  the  mem- 
t>ership  of  th*-  Hou.se  at  that  time  that 
the  contract  between  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Shipyards  and  the  unions  had 
e.<pired  a.s  of  July  31.  1959  The  unions 
have  tried  to  cooperate.  They  have 
made  a  pfttnotic  effort  to  continue  the 
defense  work,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  administration,  and  thase  m  the 
administration  who  boasted  that  they 
brought  about  a  .settlement  of  the  steel 
strike  .should  become  interested  in  the 
shipbuilding  industry  of  thL^  Nation  and 
lend  their  efTorts  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment of  conditions  in  order  to  put  our 
shipbuilding  program  back  on  a  level  so 
that  we  can  complete  the  work  that  has 
to  be  done. 

If  all  iKirties  including  management, 
labor,  and  governmental  officials  will  .sit 
down  in  a  calm  and  trustful  manner  this 
stnke  can  be  settled  within  '24  hours  in 
a  way  that  will  prove  beneficial  to  the 
Nation — to  management  and  to  labor. 
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AMKND  THE  TRANSPORTATION  ACT 

M:s  DWYER  Mr  Streaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recohd. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  theie  objection  t-o 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  to  amend 
the  Transportation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to 
accomplish   the   following   ob.jectives: 

First.  To  foster  the  further  develop- 
ment of  railroad  passenger  transporta- 
tion. 


Second.  To  provide  for  the  passenger 
transportation  needs  of  the  national  de- 
fense, especially  during  a  period  of  na- 
tional emergency. 

Third.  To  encourage  railroads  to  meet 
their  responsibility  to  the  public  for  the 
safe,  clean,  and  convenient  operation  of 
passei.;;er  service. 

Fourth.  To  protect  the  public  against 
the  abrupt  and  hasty  discontinuance  of 
needed  passenger  railroad  facilities. 

This  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  sirrular  to 
the  bill.  H.R.  5596.  which  I  iiUroduced 
nearly  a  year  ago.  and  is  neaily  identical 
to  the  bills  sponsored  a  fe'w  days  apo  by 
our  colleagues.  Mr.  Moci-cer  and  Mr. 
Staggers. 

My  purpose  in  cosponsoring  the  legis- 
lation is  to  give  renewed  emphasis  to 
the  urgency  of  the  need  to  prevent  the 
further  deterioration  of  passenger  rail- 
road service,  especially  in  heavily  popu- 
lated metropolitan  areas  like  the  New 
York-New  Jersey-Connecticut  region 
where  a  genuine  crisis  has  been  caused 
by  the  abandonment  of  much  commuter 
service. 

Approval  of  Uiis  legLslatlon  will  halt 
the  precipitate  rush  of  some  railroads  to 
rid  themselves  of  their  passenger  facili- 
ties and  service.  It  will  provide  a  means 
for  a  more  thorough  and  rational  deci- 
sion to  be  reached  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  considering 
railroads'  applications  to  discontinue 
trains — a  decision  which  will  be  based 
on  considerations  of  public  need  to  a 
greater  extent  than  is  presently  the  case. 

I  think  this  bill.  Mr,  Speaker,  is  fair 
both  to  the  railroads  and  the  genei-al 
public.  It  is  refreshing  to  find  that 
many  of  the  chief  sponsors  of  the  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1958  have  concluded, 
after  considerable  experience  with  the 
law.  that  it  went  too  far  in  allowing  rail- 
roads to  detcimine  for  themselves — with 
virtually  no  check  by  public  reeulatory 
authorities — what  service  they  would 
provide.  The  present  bill  would  help 
reestablish  the  proper  balance  between 
the  needs  of  the  public  and  the  abilities 
and  desires  of  the  railroads. 

As  I  indicated  last  year  in  my  testi- 
mony before  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  other 
body,  the  Important  thing  is  to  save  w  hat 
remains  of  railroad  passenger  facilities 
before  it  is  too  late.  Latest  figures  show- 
that  under  the  1958  law  railroads  havo 
filed  notices  and  petitions  for  the  dis- 
continuance of  196  traiiis.  The  partic- 
ular formula  for  saving  this  service  is  less 
important  than  the  need  for  action  now. 
In  any  formula  the  fundamental  re- 
quirement, it  seems  to  me,  is  to  return 
the  burden  of  proof  where  it  belongs  in 
all  cases  of  public  utility  service  to  the 
utility  which  holds  the  franchise  to  serve 
the  public.  It  should  be  reiterated  that 
tliis  and  other  key  provisions  in  both 
bills  have  been  supported  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  an  agency 
not  noted  for  its  hostility  to  railroads. 

It  is  most  encouraging  to  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  has  indicated  that 
hearings  will  be  held  on  these  bills  prob- 
ably within  the  month.  This,  together 
with  the  renewed  activity  in  the  other 


body,  encourages  me  to  believe  that  we 
shall  succeed  in  obtaining  corrective 
action  before  the  end  of  this  session. 


GOLDEN  JUBILEE  OP  FOREST 
PRODUCTS  L.^BORATCRY 

The  SPEAKER  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  tlie  pentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr,  Kasi E.NMEiER I  iis  rccoL'iiized 
for  60  m]nute.s. 

Mr  K.ASTENMEIER.  Mr  Speaker,  it 
is  my  good  fortune  to  represent  the  Sec- 
ond Di-strict  of  Wi.sconsin,  particularly 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Foiest  Prod- 
ucts Laboratory  operated  by  the  Forest 
Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Aeri- 
culture  is  located  on  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  campu:  in  Madison,  Wis. 

I  take  a  special  interest  in  what  goes 
on  in  that  laboratorj'.  not  so  much  be- 
cause it  is  maintained  m  my  district  and 
provides  employment  and  is  an  attrac- 
tion for  people  there,  but  because  it  is  a 
national  laboratory — the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States.  Just  as  it 
serves  everyone  throughout  the  United 
States  so  must  I  serve  as  liaison  between 
this  laboratory'  and.  through  Congress, 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Let  me 
em.phasize  that  I  rise  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  this  national  .servant  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  rather  than  to  extoll  the 
virtues  of  a  purely  local  industry. 

After  Congress  adjourned  last  Sep- 
tember. I  again  had  the  pleasure  of  visit- 
ing Forest  Products  Laboratory.  By  re- 
peated visits  I  hope  to  keep  well  in- 
formed on  the  research  projects  being 
conducted  by  the  f.r.e  people  who  work  at 
the  laboratory.  This  year  I  aLso  had  a 
specific  mission.  June  4.  1960.  marks  the 
golden  jubilee  of  the  founding  of  this 
research  institution.  I  therefore  wanted 
to  brush  up  on  my  history  of  the  labora- 
tory so  that  I  could  report  to  you  on  the 
develoFrtnents  and  achievements  of  the 
laboratory  during  the  past  50  years.  It 
is  an  impressive  record  and  an  interest- 
ing history. 

First,  however.  I  would  lik^  to  provide 
a  little  background  information  .so  as  to 
show  where  the  laboratory  stands  in  re- 
lation to  the  vital  industry  of  forest 
products. 

A  lai-ge  portion  of  the  continental 
United  States,  nearly  one-third,  or  over 
600  million  acres,  is  cither  in  forest  or 
suited  by  nature  mainly  or  solely  to  the 
growing  of  timber.  The  Government  it- 
self has  a  large  stake  in  timber.  It  owns, 
through  the  Deparimeiu  of  Agriculture. 
over  100  million  acres  of  commercial 
timberland.  This  land  grows  approxi- 
mately 21  billion  board  feet  of  timber 
per  year — valued  at  somewhat  over  S300 
million.  The  laborator\'s  effect  is  felt 
in  every  part  of  the  country. 

Another  gage  of  the  size  of  this  in- 
dustry is  provided  by  Department  of 
Agriculture  statistics.  In  recent  years 
consumers  have  spent  approximately  $25 
billion  annually  on  foi-est  products  alone. 
Approximately  a  third  of  the  products 
they  purchased  were  produced  by  300 
large  mills.  The  remaining  two-thirds 
portion  was  produced  by  over  50,000 
small  mills.  The  larger  mills  are  able 
to  do  some  research  on  their  own,  but  do 
rely  hcaviiy  on  Foiest  Products  Labora- 


tory. The  smaller  mills  and  small  wood- 
lot  o-R-ners  must  look  to  the  Forest  Pi'od- 
ucts  Liiboratory  for  research  in  forest 
and  woodlot  management  as  well  as  for 
utilization  research. 

New  uses  are  constantly  being  devel- 
oped for  wood  prod'.icts  and,  w.lh  a 
growing  population.  hea\T  demands  are 
being  made  for  additional  timber.  The 
need  for  basic  research  in  the  many  as- 
pects of  the  utilization  of  wood  and  wood 
products  is  more  urgent  today  than  it 
has  ever  been.  Research  in  the  field  of 
wood  can  provide  better  houses,  better 
wood  coveimgs.  more  'oses  for  wood  and 
its  products  and,  as  a  result,  a  better  life 
for  all  of  us  m  this  space  age. 

But  I  was  amazed  to  find  that  the  ex- 
ist ine  physical  plant  at  Forest  Products 
Laboratory,  equipment  and  bvulding,  val- 
ued at  approximately  $15  miUion.  is 
presently  be^ng  used  at  half  capacity. 
Current  levels  of  research  could  be  dou- 
bled without  any  expend. ture  for  addi- 
tional buildm-rs  or  additional  equipment. 
This  is  not  efficient  use  of  our  resources. 
We  have  the  ni'^ans  at  cur  disposal  to 
as.'^ure  \ictory  ui  the  battle  to  meet  the 
demand  for  more  and  better  wood  prod- 
ucts    We  must  use  it. 

In  1910  farsiphted  people  saw  the  crisis 
developing  Our  timber  resource"^  had 
to  be  cnnsen-ed — we  were  and  still  are 
consuming  more  wood  than  is  being 
frrown  annually — and  better  use  had  to 
be  made  of  it  We  had  to  be  more  efB- 
cient  and  get  longer  life  o-jt  of  our  tim- 
ber if  we  were  ever  to  stretch  our  sup- 
ply t«  meet  the  increased  demands  of  a 
growing  nation 

The  idea  that  we  need  to  know  more 
about  the  products  of  the  forest  was  not 
a  new  concept  even  in  1910  In  the  early 
days  of  the  young,  vigorous,  and  reckless 
United  States,  there  were  those  who 
spoke  out  apamst  •waste  of  the  forests. 
As  time  went  on.  others  urged  that  we 
Icai-n  to  use  the  forest  products  more 
carefully.  Farseeirig  men.  such  as  Piii- 
chot,  Fcrnow,  and  their  followers  saw- 
forestry  as  a  whole  and  envisioned  that 
there  might  be  better  ways  of  cutting  and 
machining  wood  than  were  then  in  use, 
faster  and  less  damaging  ways  of  season- 
ing, better  preservatives,  better  glues, 
and  perhaps  even  better  ways  of  using 
this  ancient  product 

The  first  decade  of  Federal  forestry 
provided  little  money  for  research  m  for- 
est products.  What  little  work  was  done 
between  1890  aiid  1910  was  mostly  in  co- 
operation With  universities  that  ha.d 
laboratory  facil:tie.<:  or  wl.erc  buildings 
were  available  to  house  testing  equip- 
ment. Originally  federally  sponsored 
studies  of  the  mechanical  properties  of 
the  more  important  American  woods 
were  begun  on  a  cooperative  basis  about 
1890  at  Purdue  California.  Oregon. 
Washington,  and  Yale  Universities.  Re- 
search on  naval  .'-tores  was  conducted  in 
the  South  and  a  small  experimental  pulp 
mill  was  established  m  Boston  where  the 
chemistry  of  wood  and  wood  preserva- 
tives was  studied  on  a  small  scale. 

Forest  pi'oducts  research  entered  the 
20th  century  carried  by  a  few  men  with 
ideas,  working  on  big  problems,  in  wide- 
ly scattered  locations  and  separated 
from    other    researchers,    having     only 
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meager  equipment  and  limited  means. 
This  involved  much  duplication  of  ef- 
fort and  little  coordination  of  results. 

These  men  conceived  the  need  for  a 
Federal  laboratory  that  would  bring 
them  together  to  work  on  wood — where 
engineers,  foresters,  chemists,  physicists, 
and  mathematicians  could  join  together 
to  learn  the  secrets  of  wood. 

After  several  years  of  working  on  the 
plans  the  Laboratoi-y  was  established  to 
be  operated  in  conjunction  with  the 
University  of  Wiscon.'=;in  where  it  i.s  to- 
day. 

The  reality  of  a  declining  source  of 
supply  was  one  of  the  first  problem.-^  to 
come  under  the  searchine  eye  of  the  45 
people  who  initially  staffed  the  Labora- 
tory. As  the  first  Director  of  the  Labora- 
tory. Mr.  McGarvey  Cline  pointed  out 
in  1910: 

It  is  estimated,  from  the  resniis  of  ex- 
periments made  by  the  Forest  Service,  that 
25  percent  of  trees  cut  from  lumber  la  left 
in  the  woods  in  the  form  of  top>6.  siiimps,  and 
culled  logs.  Of  the  logs  that  reach  the  .saw- 
mUl.  22  percent  is  lost  in  rhp  f  >rm  of  slabs 
Trimmings,  edgings,  etc  ;  14  percent  l.s  I^ist 
In  the  form  of  sawdust  and  IJ  perceiit  in 
baric. 

Additional  wastes  are  encountered  in 
seasoning  and  in  manufacturinM  lumber 
into  numerous  articles  Mr  Cline  fur- 
ther pointed  out  that  further  waste  oc- 
curs after  the  lumber  is  put  into  com- 
mercial use  by  the  ravaiifs  of  decay,  tire, 
insects,  and  marine  borer.> 

Four  major  problems  were  suggested 
to  Mr.  Ciine  and  che.se  were  the  ontiinal 
guide  lines  for  the  Laboratory  . 

First.  Can  wood  substances  being 
wasted  be  profitably  utilized'' 

Second.  Can  seasonmsi  and  handlmy: 
methods  be  impioved  so  a>  to  involve  le.ss 
waste? 

Third.  Can  the  .serviceable  life  of  the 
timber  in  use  be  lengthened'' 

Foiu'th.  Are  there  satisfartory  sub- 
stitutes among  American  woods  for  tho.«;e 
becoming  scarce'' 

As  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  di- 
rected its  efforts  toward  .solving  .some  of 
these  problems  in  cooperation  with  lum- 
bering and  wood-usinc  industries  it  also 
laid  a  foimdation  for  later  work  A  sys- 
tematic evalution  of  the  strength  of  com- 
mon species  of  wood  was  started  Early 
work  on  wood-moisture  relations  nave  u.s 
facts  relied  on  today  And  so  it  went — 
in  pulp  and  paper,  in  wood  preservation, 
in  the  chemistry  of  celUilo.se.  liiinin.  and 
extractives. 

The  Laboratory  from  tiie  first  ha>  di- 
rected its  attention  to  conserving.;  our 
natural  resources  Con.servationists 
throughout  the  United  States  have  ap- 
plauded its  con.servation  efforts  Uses 
have  been  found  for  so-called  waste 
products:  better  harvesting  methods 
have  reduced  waste  at  the  woodlot  and 
the  mill;  and  the  life  of  wood  products 
has  been  extended  to  free  wood  for  new 
and  other  uses  The  efforts  of  the  Lab- 
oratory have  been  in  the  best  traditions 
of  Wisconsin  and  American  conservation 
practices. 

World  War  I  came  along  just  a^  the 
Laboratory  was  getting  in  full  swing,  and 
special  research  was  undertaken  in  kiln 
drying  of  wood,  in  gluiny   packagmLr.  and 


many  related  fields.  The  end  of  World 
War  I  found  the  Laboratory  staff  of  1910 
expanded  from  45  to  450  This  staff  was 
reduced  quickly  to  about  half,  and  con- 
tinued to  decline  slowly  for  about  20 
years 

The  between-the-wars  years  were 
fruitful  ones,  however  Partly  as  divi- 
dends of  World  War  I  research,  contri- 
butions of  this  period  included  the  dis- 
covery of  the  chlorinated  phenols  for  use 
in  wood  preservation,  development  of  the 
stress-covered  plywood  house  wall,  floor, 
and  roof  panels,  the  invention  of  the 
semichemical  pulping  proces.s.  the  for- 
mulation of  desii;n  principles  for  glued 
laminated  structural  timbers,  the  devel- 
opment of  enmneerin^'  data  needed  for 
the  use  of  metal-timber  connectors,  biusic 
research  which  resulted  in  the  develop- 
ment of  electric  moisture  meter.s,  the 
invention  of  the  stabilized  w(X)ds  com- 
pret,"  ■impreK.  "  and  ".staypak"  were  de- 
veloped, and  the  complete  carbohydiate 
fraction  of  wood  '  holocellulose'  wa^  i.so- 
lated. 

The  emergency  of  the  early  and  mid- 
dle 1930  s  resulted  in  a  small  expansion 
of  the  Laboratory  staff  Mcxst  impor- 
tainiy.  however,  in  1932  the  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Laboratory  moved  into  its  present 
US  -owned  buildiiiK  which  provided 
qreatly  improved  facilities,  working 
space,  and  international  communica- 
tions 

By  the  late  1930s  international  ten- 
sion indicated  the  probability  of  World 
War  II  and  due  t-o  increa.se<l  contjres- 
sional  appropriations  made  pcssible  prior 
to  World  War  II  and  at  the  time  of  Pearl 
Harbor  the  LaboiatoiT  was  somewhat 
prepared. 

The  Second  World  War  saw  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  staff  increased  to  a 
ma.ximum  of  nearly  700.  hou.sed  partly  '.n 
outbuildings  at  the  pre.sent  .site  and  part- 
ly in  a  bmldinK  rented  in  downtown  Mad- 
ison. Some  lines  of  research  were  oper- 
ated on  a  three-shift  basis. 

World  War  II  contributions  of  the 
Laboratory  were  highimhted  by  .several 
maior  specialized  research  effoi-ts  and  a 
large  program  in  personnel  training 
Metal  scarcities  required  widespread 
wood  substitution,  and  the  development 
of  special  treatnieiiLs  and  new  wood -fab- 
ricating methods  Much  of  the  re.search 
effort  was  spent  on  wood,  mainly  ply- 
wood, used  in  aircraft  for  traininc  and 
li_c;hc  caruo  planes  and  sliders 

Problems  of  plywood  strength  determi- 
nation, .seasoning,  tiluing,  species  sub- 
stitution, bendina  preservative  treat- 
ment-, and  finishmtr  were  solved 
successfully.  Another  nia,ior  re.search 
activity  covered  the  .-^lection,  sea.soning, 
and  fabrication  of  ship  timbers  PacK- 
atjine  research,  trainint;  and  in.spe<'tion 
were  all  major  activities,  with  the  Lab- 
oratory y:iven  credit  for  reducing  mili- 
tary oversea  shippinc  space  require- 
ments by  one-third  because  of  improved 
packing  and  container  design  The  Lab- 
oratory trained  over  13,000  military  and 
civilian  in.spectors,  mostly  in  the  fields 
of  aircraft  wood  selection  and  proc- 
essing 

After  World  War  n  the  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Laboratory  staff  was  rapidly  reduced 
to  les,s  than  400      The   requnemenis  of 


the  U.S  military  agencies  for  research 
information  on  wood  continued,  with  a 
period  of  increased  demand  during  the 
Korean  war 

As  wa,s  the  case  following  World  War 
I.  much  of  the  World  War  II  research 
was  consolidated,  completed,  or  con- 
tinued at  the  Laboratory  for  later  wide- 
spread indu.strlal  and  military  applica- 
tion. This  was  true  especially  in  the 
fields  of  fabrication,  gluing  and  molding 
of  plywood:  of  the  production  of  glued 
laminated  structural  members;  and  the 
work  on  nonmagnetic  minesweepers; 
and  of  packaging  by  industiT  and  by  the 
military  agencies 

The  work  of  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory has  worked  its  way  into  many 
phases  of  our  life  Some  of  the  basic 
research  has  given  rise  to  entirely  ne'A 
products  for  our  u.se  One  of  the  indus- 
tries, decorative  and  industrial  lami- 
nated plastics,  is  a  direct  product  of  the 
Laboratory's  research 

This  industry — comprised  of  18  com- 
panies, of  which  4  are  located  in  Wis- 
consin, including  Decar  Plastics  Corp., 
of  Middleton,  located  a  few  miles  west  ot 
the  Laboratory- — produces  materials  al- 
most entirely  the  result  of  the  pioneer 
re.search  at  Forest  Products  Laboratoiy. 
The  industry  as  a  whole  produced  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  250  million  .square 
feet  of  laminated  plastics  in  1959  Not 
only  are  these  laminated  plastics  a  new 
u.se  for  wood  products,  but  they  also 
make  use  of  woods  previously  considei  ed 
to  be  useless.  This  is  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  wealth  and  well-being 
of  the  Umted  States 

Another  means  by  which  private  m- 
dusto"  and  the  consumer  is  benefited  by 
the  Forest  Products  l<ab<jratory  is  the 
training  the  Lab  provides  young  scien- 
tists who  eventually  are  attracted  to 
private  indu.stry  by  higher  salaries.  The 
present  Director  of  the  LaboratoiT.  Dr 
Edward  G.  Locke,  has  told  me  that  he 
recognizes  this  problem  and  is  proud  of 
the  contribution  his  LaboratoiT  has 
made  in  the  way  of  personnel  for  private 
concerns  and  many  foreign  laboratories 
established  on  the  .same  ba.sis  as  Forest 
Products  LaboratoiT 

Director  Locke  has  man>  outstanding 
scientists  head  each  division.  He  has 
Joe  Liska  heading  the  Physics  and 
Engineering  Division,  presently  the 
largest  and  most  active  .section :  Jerry 
P.  Saeman  in  charee  of  Wood  Chem- 
istry: Harold  Mitchell  headine  Timber 
Growth  and  Utilization  Relations:  Ralph 
Lindgren  directing  the  WxkI  Preserva- 
tion Division:  and  G  H  Cludester, 
Kenneth  Krueger,  and  Herb  Fleisher  di- 
recting the  Pulp  and  Paper  PackaKinc 
Research,  and  Timber  Prcx^es-sini;  Divi- 
sions, respectively  Approximately  3.t0 
full-time  employees  back  these  .scien- 
tists up  Mr  Gordon  Ix>«an  is  in  charge 
of  the  administrative  manawemenl  divi- 
.sion  which  provides  facilities  sei-vices  to 
the  techmcal  divisions  In  addition  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  offers  a  gradu- 
ate research  program  for  students  in- 
terested in  these  problems  which  empha- 
sizes the  opportunities  for  study  within 
the  Laboratory  on  current  forest  prod- 
ucts utilization  research 

Incidentally.  Dr  Locke  himself  headed 
the  Wood  Chemistry  Division  for  8  years 
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prior  to  being  appointed  Director  of  the 
Laboratory  last  September.  He  is  a 
native  of  Portland.  Greg.,  holds  a  degree 
in  chemical  engineering  from  Oregon 
State  College  and  received  his  Ph.  D.  in 
organic  chemisti->'  from  Ohio  State 
University  at  Coliunbus  in  1932.  He  is 
past  national  president  of  the  Forest 
Products  Research  Society.  He  sees 
phenomenal  possibilities  for  further  ad- 
vances in  the  production  of  industrial 
chemicals  from  low-grade  wood  and 
han'esting  and  processing  residues 
through  increased  research. 

I  feel  that  I  must  emphasize  the  need 
for  increases  in  the  Federal  program  of 
re'^earch  to  develop  new  and  improved 
uses  for  forest  products.  A  well-in- 
formed committee,  set  up  by  the  Con- 
gress, studied  this  problem  thoroughly 
and  recommended  a  national  program  of 
$13  million  annually,  for  forest  prod- 
ucts utilization  research.  The  existing 
level  of  the  budget  for  funds  available 
for  use  at  Forest  Products  Laboratory- 
total  close  to  $2  million.  Additional 
fimds  resulting  from  defense  work  and 
work  done  in  cooperation  with  private 
industry,  bring  the  overall  budget  to  ap- 
proximately $3  million.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  existing;  plant 
and  equipment  valued  at  nearlv  $15  mil- 
lion can  be  used  at  twice  its  present 
level  before  additional  space  or  equip- 
ment Is  needed. 

Thus,  despite  the  fact  that  the  last 
Congress  considered  a  "long-range  pro- 
gram for  the  national  forests  '  calling 
for  substantial  increa-ses  in  appropri- 
ations for  Forest  Products  Laboratory, 
the  administration  this  year  has  called 
for  additional  appropnations  of  ap- 
proximately $250,000,  of  which  the  Lab- 
oratory would  receive  about  $150  000, 
This  appropriation  has  already  been 
budgeted  for  wood  chemistry  re.se<irch 
and  other  needed  research  programs  will 
have  to  continue  to  go  wanting'  funds. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  restate 
three  or  four  ideas. 

First.  This  eminent  bc)dy  had  the 
foresight  50  years  ago  to  estabasii  a  na- 
tional research  institution  to  study  the 
many  aspects  oi  the  production  and  use 
of  one  of  our  greatest  national  re- 
sources— wood.  Throughout  the  years 
Forest  Product,s  Laboratory  has  con- 
tributed vast  amounts  of  knowledge  and 
information  to  the  benefit  of  industr>' 
and  consumers  throughout  the  United 
States  and  the  world.  I  ext<>nd  an  in- 
vitation to  you  to  visit  the  Laboratorj*. 
to  meet  the  dedicated  p)eople  who  work 
there,  and  to  see  for  yourself  .some  of 
the  projects  underway  there  that  will 
benefit  you  and  your  constituents  in  the 
future. 

Second.  I  must  emphasize  that  addi- 
tional funds  are  needed  to  enable  this 
Laboratory  to  meet  the  challenge  of  in- 
crea.sed  demands  for  wood  and  wood 
piXKlucts.  The  research  at  the  Labora- 
tory has  created  new  sources  of  wealth 
in  the  past  and  the  evidence  shows  that 
the  Government  has  received  $70  back 
in  additional  taxes  for  every  dollar  spent 
on  i^esearch  at  Forest  Pioducts  Labora- 
tory. 

Third  TItc  present  Laboratory  facili- 
ties are  being  utilized  at  only  50  percent 
of  capacity.    The  existing  $15  million 


plant  at  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
could  handle  twice  as  much  research 
without  any  additional  outlays  for  build- 
ings or  equipment.  This  is  a  stanling 
fact.  We  must  give  serious  thought  to 
how  we  would  benefit  as  a  nation  if 
funds  were  made  available  to  utilize  the 
existmg  Laboraloiy. 

Lastly,  let  me  take  this  opportunity  to 
recognize  the  golden  jubilee  of  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  and  to  commend 
the  dedicated  scientLsts,  adnunisiraiors. 
workmen,  and  students  who  have  worked 
in  the  Laboratory  to  provide  Americans 
with  better  wood  products  through  re- 
search. Congratulations  to  them  for 
past  achievements.  The  success  of  their 
future  effoits  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
increased  demands  for  wood  depends  en- 
tirely on  our  ability  to  recogni/e  the  na- 
tional import  of  their  work  and  their 
latent  potential.  May  their  continued 
dedicated  efforts  realize  new  achieve- 
ments in  the  foi-m  of  better  wood  prod- 
ucts for  a  better  life. 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  K-'^STENMEIER      I  yield. 

Mr  WIER,  Mr  Speaker,  first  I  uant 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin on  his  very  splendid  pre.sent.ation 
of  an  institution  that  has  had  in  the  past 
a  great  potentiality  and  has  also  for  the 
future  an  equally  great  potentiality  in 
the  field  of  wood  products  in  our  Nation, 
The  State  of  Minnesota  like  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  has  a  great  lumber  resource 
and  even  a  greater  potential  resource 
to  come.  So  I  want  to  join  in  behalf  of 
a  new  industry  in  our  State,  the  wood 
products  industry,  which  to  date  has 
contributed  much  to  our  economy  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  and  which  has  a 
great  potential  for  even  greater  contri- 
butions to  our  economy  in  the  future. 
As  for  myself.  I  would  hardly  qualify  as 
an  expert  of  the  lu.niber  industry,  but  the 
other  day  I  received  a  letter  from  a  man 
who  ha.-  dedicated  most  of  his  life  to  the 
]umt>er  and  timber  industry.  He  is  Mr. 
Dave  Winton  of  the  Wmton  Lumber  Co.. 
in  Minneapolis,  Minn.  He  resides  in  the 
city  of  Minneapolis  and  operates  in  many 
parts  of  the  Nation  in  the  lumber  indus- 
try. I  would  like  to  read  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Winton: 

WiNTON  Lttmber  Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minn..  January  21,  J9€0. 
The  Honorable  Roy  W.  Wier. 
Houae  Office  Buildtng, 
Washington.  DC. 

DsAR  Rot:  Industrial  research  has  prob- 
ably made  it  possible  for  our  country  to  hold 
as  good  a  place  as  it  has  In  tlie  scheme  of 
things  in  this  world.  This  applies  not  only 
to  the  conveniences  of  life,  but  also  to  the 
sinews  of  war. 

There  Is  one  Industry  in  the  country  that 
is  almost  completely  disorganized:  that  is 
the  forest  industry,  partlculiirly  the  lumber 
end  of  it.  You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  almost  40,000  sawmills  In  tlie 
United  States,  their  products  come  out  much 
like  potatoes  for  the  mn.st  part  unnamed  ;.nd 
unbranded  As  a  group  these  sawmlllpr.'s  are 
highly  individualistic  and  very  difficult  to  get 
together  on  any  program  of  research,  trade 
promotion,  or  development.  The  only  ray 
of  hope  they  have  is  the  research  done  by 
one  or  two  of  the  really  large  companies, 
■uch  as  Weyerhaeuser  and  Crown  Zellerbach, 
and  In  the  case  ol  sm,ill  operator?,  such  as 
we  are.  the  few  Independent  laboratories  lo- 


cated at  one  or  two  places  on  the  west  coast, 

and  the  Forefv  Service  Laboratory  at  Madi- 
son,  Wis. 

We  have  used  the  Forest  Service  Labora- 
tory, not  only  on  a  fee  brit-Is  en  specific 
projects,  but  lor  information  and  help  in 
otlier  cases.  They  have  been  very  vaUuible 
to  us. 

The  largest  siiig'.e  timber  holder  in  the 
country  is  the  Forest  Service  by  all  odds, 
and  the  return  that  can  be  brought  about 
by  the  careful  use  of  these  public  forests 
In  end  product*  through  research  Is,  of 
course,  of  tremendous  benefit  to  the  com- 
mon  citizen. 

The  Forest  Service  Laboratory  will  be  up 
before  the  btidget  corranittee  one  of  these 
days,  and  the  Madison  lab  is  part  of  that 
budget,  and  is  Important  to  a  number  of 
small  Independent  people  like  us.  After  yoiir 
.'ippraisal  of  the  whoie  situation,  it  is  my 
hope  you  will  feel  persuaded  to  see  that  their 
budget  is  given  a  real  increase.  They  have 
been  somewhat  stuck  on  dead  center  over  a 
liumber  ol  ycus  due  to  lack  of  funds. 

We  need  their  help  at  this  time  particu- 
larly when  any  material  that  can  encase 
things,  no  niatt.er  what  it  is.  is  competing 
with   wood 

And  don't  fpreet    Rot,  wood  l5  a  recurring 
natural  resource.    There  Isn't  a  covintry  that 
kept  its  forests  green  that  ever  went  broke. 
Slncereiy  yours, 

/  Vavz  Winton. 

PS — The  Laboratory  at  Madison.  Wis.  is 
in  the  district  of  Congressman  Robert  Kas- 
TE.NMtTER  He  Is  deeply  interested  in  the 
Liiboratory,  very  knowledgeable  about  its 
prog.'-am  and  it*;  problems.  I  am  sure  he 
would  be  glad  to  help  you  if  you  want  more 
information. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mi'  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  obiection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  V" 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  state- 
ments made  here  today  in  connection 
with  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  recall  to  my  mind 
the  many  contributions  it  has  made  to 
the  wood-using  industry.  Some  of  these 
with  which  I  am  personally  familiar 
have  been  mentioned  by  others,  includ- 
ing accomplishments  in  the  fields  of 
seasoning,  gluing,  wood  chemistrv',  and 
dimensional  stabilization. 

I  am  personally  well  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  Laborator>'"s  work  in  the 
field  of  paper  manufacturing  and  the 
production  of  hardwood  veneer  and  lum- 
ber. These  are  particularly  important 
indiLstries  in  Wi-sconsin. 

This  anniversary  brings  to  mind  some 
of  the  people  who  have  contributed  to 
the  Laboratory's  program.  The  first 
two  Directors,  McGarvey  Cline  and 
"Cap"  Winslow.  ■were  before  my  time,  but 
I  have  had  pleasant  contacts  with  George 
Hunt.  Al  Hall,  and  the  newly  appointed 
director  Ed  Locke.  I  must  also  mention 
George  Trayer  who  left  the  Laboratory 
to  head  the  Division  of  Forest  Products 
here  in  Washm.eton.  All  of  these  men 
not  only  made  substantial  techmcal  con- 
tributions, but  they  were  leaders  in  pro- 
i:re.ssive  thought.  Ail  of  them  were  out- 
standing individualistic  personalities. 
They  have  left  their  mark  on  the  Labora- 
toiy. 

Other  oldtimers  who  come  to  mind 
are   •Doc"    Truax,    R     P,    A,    Johnson. 
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•Tdark"  Marquardt.  and  J.  D.  fMac^ 
MacLean.  Although  these  men  are  now 
retired,  they  are  still  contributing  im- 
portantly in  an  unofficial  capacity,  as  are 
a  number  of  other  retirees,  whose  dona- 
tion to  their  life's  work  brings  them  back 
to  the  Laboratory  almost  daily 

"Doc  "  Truax  and  J.  D.  MacLean  ex- 
emplify the  Laboratory's  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  of  glues,  veneer,  ply- 
wood, and  wood  preservatives.  R.  P.  A. 
Johnson's  dynamic  espousal  of  tunber 
as  a  structural  material  will  be  long  re- 
membered by  anyone  who  has  heard  his 
theme  on  "Use  and  Abuse  of  Wood  " 
Marquardt  spent  over  40  years  at  the 
Laboratory,  and  is  recognized  interna- 
tionally as  'the'  authority  on  timber 
mechanics.  Arthur  Koehler's  spectacu- 
lar testimony  in  the  Hauptman  kidnap- 
ing case  will  be  remembered  by  moKt  of 
you.  He  is  an  outstanding  wood  tech- 
nologist, now  living  in  California. 

I  could  name  many  more  oldtimers 
who  had  a  large  share  in  making  our 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  the  out- 
standing institution  it  is  today. 

I  hail  them  all.  as  well  as  the  prespnt 
staCf  on  this  occasion  of  the  golden 
anniversary. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  "Washington 
[Mr.  M.AGNusoN  1 .  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  OstertagI.  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  [Mr.  McIntire  thr 
gentleman  from  Maine  i  Mr  Coffin', 
and  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
PisHERl  may  extend  their  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  on  this  same 
subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  eencle- 
man  from  "Wisconsin  ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAGNTJSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  recog- 
nition of  the  great  accomplishments  of 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Mad- 
ison, Wis.,  on  its  50th  anniversary.  This 
world-famed  U.S.  Forest  Service  research 
unit  has  made  and  is  continuing  to 
make  contributions  of  tremendous  im- 
portance toward  the  full  economic  utili- 
zation of  our  forest  products. 

I  know  in  my  own  State  of  "Washing- 
ton the  lumber,  plywood,  and  pulp  in- 
dustries benefit  and  depend  on  work  ac- 
complished at  the  Laboratory.  These 
industries,  large  and  small,  look  to  the 
Laboratory  for  impartial  evaluation  of 
various  products,  for  methods  of  testing 
and  for  assistance  in  establishmg  com- 
mercial standards.  For  example,  the 
work  of  the  LaboratoiT  on  advancing 
methods  of  seasoning  lumber  and  drying 
veneer  is  known  throughout  the  world. 

"While  the  past  work  of  the  LaboratoiT 
has  been  a  key  factor  in  our  present 
utilization  of  forest  materials,  the  future 
potential  is  of  equal  importance. 

For  instance,  the  use  of  wood  residues 
from  mill  and  logging  operations  de- 
pends on  the  development  of  a  wood 
chemical  industry.  The  Laboratory  al- 
ready has  done  bench  chemi.'^try  to  de- 
velop heat-pressure-time  factors  for 
making  useful  chemicals  by  a  process 
called   hydrolysi.s.      However,    there    are 


other  processes,  largely  unexplored,  that 
show  promise  and  it  is  hoped  the  Lab- 
oratory can  proceed  in  an  orderly  fa.'^h- 
ion  with  research  in  this  field 

Those  who  are  informed  in  the  field 
of  industrial  chemicals  point  to  the  tre- 
mendous growth  of  organic  chemical  In- 
dustries— largely  based  on  petroleum 
chemicals  It  is  the  conr,ensu.s  that  the 
petroleum  industry  cannot  hope  to  .sat- 
isfy all  of  the  growing  demands  for 
chemicals  and  that  a  new  raw  base  is 
needed.  "What  better  base  is  there  than 
a  renewable  re.source  such  as  wood'' 
And  where  can  the  wood  industry  look 
for  the  research-based  information  re- 
quired by  these  advanced  fields  but  to 
the  F\3rest  Products  Laboratory? 

I  would  like  to  mention  briefly  another 
valuable  function  of  the  Laboratory: 
supplying  expert  technologist.^  Over  the 
last  several  years  a  number  of  Labora- 
tory-trained men  have  been  engaged  by 
private  indu.stry  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Thus,  the  Laboratory  activities 
yield  not  only  research  information  but 
well-trained  scientists  to  apply  it 

Mr  Speaker.  I  cannot  stress  too 
.-troneiy  how  important  the  Forest  Piod- 
ducts  Laboratory  is  to  the  continuing 
economic  development  of  all  segments  of 
the  wood  products  industries,  and  it  is 
with  real  pleasure  that  I  pay  tribute  to 
this  fine  institution  on  its  golden  anni- 
versary- 
Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
grateful  for  thus  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  work  of  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  on  the  occasion  of  us  50th 
anniversary. 

I  have  labored  for  manv  years  in  the 
field  of  timber  conservation  and  wi.se  use. 
I  am  proud  to  have  !iad  a  part  in  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Foiest  Practices  Act  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  This  act  is  df'-sign^d 
to  promote  good  forestry  on  small  wood- 
lands by  providing  technical  forestry  as- 
sistance, by  supplying  planting  stock, 
and  other  helpful  measures 

The  longer  I  work  on  this  problem. 
the  more  I  am  convinced  of  the  great 
need  fir  utilization  industries  to  pro- 
vide markets  for  the  lower  quality  trees 
which  now  occupy  so  much  of  our  wood- 
land areas  It  is  costly  to  weed'  trees, 
even  by  chemical  control  The  answer 
to  go<jd  forestry — and  .scju.^.d  con.serva- 
tion  in  general — lies  in  developing  uses 
to  turn  both  actual  and  potential  waste 
trees  and  milling  residues  into  profitable 
products. 

In  particular.  I  would  like  to  salute 
the  Foiest  Products  Laboratory  for  its 
accomplushment  in  developing  processes 
to  use  hard'vvood  for  pulp  products.  Al- 
rr-'ady,  tlie  impact  is  being  felt  in  my 
district.  Hardwood.s  not  suitable  for 
other  purposes  are  now  marketed  on  a 
small  scale.  I  am  confident  that  this 
trend  will  continue.  Wp  look  forward, 
however,  to  new  chemical  industries  and 
new  solid-wood  product  manufacturing 
to  aid  our  forf^sliT  practices  by  provid- 
ing markets  f  ir  the  le.ss  desirable  trees 
and  species. 

I  also  wish  to  compliment  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  for  developing 
hardwood  log  grades  to  guide  both  for- 
est management  and  utilization  indus- 
tries in  the  selection  of  timbers  for 
spec.fic   wood    products.     F^r    mstanc.-. 


manuf.icturers  of  bowling  pins  have  in- 
creased their  profits  by  guidance  on  tree 
.selection  Another  example,  manufac- 
turers of  furniture  are  using  research- 
developed  standards  and  can  now  pay 
local  timber  owners  moie  for  logs  at 
their  mills  than  formerly,  but  they  can 
also  make  more  profit  becau.se  they  now 
know  the  proper  types  of  Ioks  to  pur- 
chase. 

Our  industries  are  generally  .small  in 
size.  It  is  out  of  the  question  for  them 
to  do  research  on  their  own  part  Con- 
sequently, the  work  of  the  Foie.st  Prod- 
ucts Laboratory  is  very  important  to 
them — in  both  applied  and  developmen- 
tal fields  We  need  new  proce.sse.s  suit- 
able for  small  industry  as  well  as  large. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  therefore, 
to  congratulate  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  on  its  past  and  present 
achievements  and  to  wi.sh  it  continued 
success  in  the  future. 

Mr  McINTIRE  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  with  Uie  multitude  of  others 
who  are  presently  celebi  ating  the  5Gth 
anniversary  of  the  Forest  Products  Lab- 
oratory 

Each  one  of  us  interested  in  forestry 
matters  is  keenly  coascious  of  the  im- 
portant part  that  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  has  played  m  stabilizing  our 
forest-based  industries  of  the  past,  just 
as  every  one  of  us  is  confident  that  it  will 
.serve  as  a  solid  foundation  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  these  industries  in  the  future. 

Benefits  from  this  Laboratory  fiow  In 
a  steady  stream  into  those  States  of  our 
Union  where  the  manufacture  of  wood 
products  is  an  Integral  part  of  the  eco- 
nomic complex. 

The  State  of  Maine  is  one  of  these  for 
there  is  much  about  this  State  to  make 
it  particularly  interested  in  the  func- 
tions of  the  Forest  ProducLs  Laboratoi-y 
For  instance.  Maine  has  been — even  as  it 
is  today — a  heavily  forested  State,  with 
approximately  86  percent  of  its  area  be- 
ing woodlands  In  fact,  some  authori- 
ties establish  that  Maine  was  one  of  the 
first  States  to  engage  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  wood  products,  and  there  exist 
authentic  records  which  show  that  a 
sawmill  was  operating  in  Maine  in  1634, 
back  in  that  period  of  time  when  Maine 
was  still  a  part  of  the  State  of  Mas.sa- 
chusetts.  These  same  records  further 
show  that  descendants  of  tho.se  who  op- 
erated mills  in  Maine  back  in  the  early 
days  are  still  operating  mills  there  to- 
day 

Big-time  logging  also  had  its  origin  In 
Maine,  for  anyone  who  has  read  the 
pages  of  logging  history  will  quickly  re- 
call the  highly  Important  parts  played 
by  the  waters  of  the  Penobscot  and  Ken- 
nebec Rivers  in  Maine. 

And  so  today  the  manufacture  of  wood 
products  is  .still  an  important  industry 
in  Maine.  Lumber,  clothespins,  tooth- 
picks, paintbrush  handles — these,  just 
to  mention  a  few,  are  some  of  the  many 
forest  products  manufactured  in  the 
Pine  Tree  State. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove 
that  these  industries  in  Maine  have 
benefited  from  the  activities  of  the  For- 
est Products  Laboratory.  For  instance, 
the  Laboratory's  research -based  tech- 
nical    a.-^sistance     program     has     aided 
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Maine's  lumber  industry  in  becoming  a 
leader  in  the  movement  of  turning  saw- 
mill residues,  once  discarded  or  burned, 
into  profitable  ust^  for  pulp  Too.  there 
has  been  an  adoption  in  my  State  of 
certain  seasoning  method.s  develop^  in 
tlie  Pcrest  Products  Lalx)iatory,  these 
processes  being  apolied  to  lumber  and 
the  squares  and  bars  of  our  almost 
unique  woodtumrng  industry.  The  uti- 
lization of  these  methods  has  contributed 
considerably  to  the  modernization  of 
traditional  operating  practices  and  has 
brought  about  &ub.<«tantKil  savings  of 
money  and  material 

Fui"t  lermore,  some  of  our  fine  wood 
handle  plant  operators  aflinn  that  the 
adoption  of  seasoning  techniques  learned 
from  Forest  Products  Laboratory  re- 
search has  results  in  substantial  sav- 
ings in  coets  of  manufacture  over  a  num- 
ber of  years 

I  am  also  certain  that  the  modern 
veneer  industry  in  Maine  has  profited 
from  tlie  studies  of  storage  of  veneer  lop. 
heatinr  of  lop  before  cutting,  and  the 
techniciues  of  lathe  operation  Sim- 
ilarly. ->ur  large  and  vigorou.«  pulp  and 
paper  industry — the  fourth  in  the  United 
States  in  both  capacity  and  number  of 
mills — owes  much  to  the  .sound  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  research  into  the 
problems  of   pulping   and  papermakmg. 

It  b«'Comes  apparent,  then,  that  the 
State  of  Maine,  after  long  years  of  ex- 
perience, has  a  well-develoi>ed  wood 
products  industry,  one  equipped  to  make 
anythiJig  from  efficient  lobster  traps  to 
fine  piintinfe  paper  from  wood  And 
there  can  be  no  denying  that  the  Forest 
Pi-oducts  Lat>oratoi-y  ha*  made  a  .sub- 
stantial contribution  to  this  march  of 
progre:*. 

Agaiist  this  background  I  would 
like — as  I  feel  is  appropriately  my 
right — to  pay  tribute  to  the  sound  and 
useful  accomplishments  of  the  Forest 
Products  LaboratoiT  in  its  first  50  years, 
also  to  extend  my  wishes  for  a  continued 
and  ejipanded  operation  m  the  years 
that  lie  ahead 

Mr.  COFFIN  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  today  to  associate  my.self  with 
the  remarks  of  the  t:entleman  from  "Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  KASTENMEIER  i  in  praise  of 
the  U.S.  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at 
Madtscn,  "Wis.  If  I  were  to  differ  with 
him  ir  any  particular,  it  would  be  to 
wish  that  this  facility  were  located  in 
my  ow  1  State  of  Maine 

The  State  of  Maine  is  85  percent 
forest  covered:  16  million  acres  of  our 
forest  land  is  graded  as  commercial 
timber :and.  The  pi-oducts  of  the  forest 
form  the  backbone  of  our  State's  econ- 
omy ill  pulp  and  paper  products,  wood 
turnin)?s.  sjjecialty  items,  long  lumber. 
and  other  essential  items  manufactured 
from  wood.  This  is  an  industn.-  beset 
by  difficulties  in  comjjetition  with  other 
products,  but  faced  with  immense  chal- 
lenges n  better  use,  more  complete  utili- 
zation and  more  imaginative  application 
to  modern  requirements. 

All  our  manufacturers  are  eager  to 
adapt  heir  production  to  meet  these  re- 
quiremenus  and  to  utilize  the  full  po- 
tential of  the  raw  material.  However, 
many  of  these  manufacturers  are  not 
in  a  position  to  conduct  their  own  re- 


search. They  rely  very  heavily  on  the 
results  of  the  work  done  at  the  Forest 
Products  LaboratoiT  in  Wisconsin. 

Duimg  the  past  year  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  working  with  a  group  of 
wood  manufacturers  m  the  State  of 
Maine  in  est-.iblishii"ig  the  Maine  Forest 
Products  Council.  This  represents  a  new- 
effort  to  grapple  with  marketing,  re- 
search and  design  problems  in  order  to 
improve  the  economic  standmt:  of  the 
industry.  The  group  is  working  in  close 
cooperation  with  our  State  forestry  de- 
partment and  they  have  received  splen- 
did advice  and  assistance  from  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. I  am  confident  that  this  group 
will  be  able  to  stimulate  an  expansion 
of  the  output  and  market  capabilities  of 
our  Maine  forest  products  industry.  I 
am  also  sure  that  this  and  similar  de- 
velopments will  place  increasing  em- 
phasis on  the  contributions  which  the 
Forest  Products  Laboiatory  can  make. 

This  u-i  the  t^olden  .lubilee  year  of  the 
Laboratory,  and  yet  we  find  that  only  50 
percent  of  its  capacity  is  being  utilized. 
We  have  a  $15  million  investment  in  a 
laboratory  whicli  .'.erves  the  entire  Na- 
tion; it  would  be  a  tragedy  if  we  allow 
it  to  continue  to  function  at  only  a  frac- 
tion of  its  pKjtential.  Fiom  past  experi- 
ences we  have  learned  that  for  every  dol- 
lar spent  in  the  Laboratory,  we  have 
realized  a  $70  return  in  terms  of  in- 
creased w  ealth.  Many  of  our  most  useful 
products  in  the  wood-using  industries 
were  discovered  and  pei-fected  at  the 
Laboratory  Federal  appropriations  un- 
der the  Forest  Service  account  for  66 
percent  of  its  revenue  Another  26  i">er- 
cent  comes  from  defen.se  work  and  8 
percent  is  provided  by  industrial  funds 
spent  on  cooperative  projects. 

"he  1961  budget  proposal  would  pro- 
vide for  a  modest  $150,000  increase  over 
livst  yeai-  s  appropriations.  Much  more 
is  needed  The  Laboratory  could  use  a 
$4,500,000  appropriation  without  increas- 
ing Its  pre.sent  physical  plant.  At  the 
very  minimum,  we  should  provide  aii  in- 
crease m  approprmiions  for  the  Labora- 
tory to  $2,500  000  This  would  be  a  50th 
anniver.saiy  gift,  not  to  the  Laboratory, 
but  to  the  American  people,  through  an 
investment  in  one  of  the  most  important 
re.search  facilities  at  our  disposal. 

Mr.  FISHER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
;  Mr  K.\sTENMEiER  i  for  a  very  able  and 
enlightening  discussion  of  an  important 
subject  He  has  performed  a  valuable 
public  service  by  developing  the  facts  as 
he  has  that  relate  to  an  important  phase 
of  our  Eireat  forestiT  industry. 

I  also  wish  to  join  in  commemorating 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Laboratory  of  the  U.S  Forest 
Service 

I  have  long  been  interested  in  all  as- 
pects of  forestry  and  the  utilization  of 
all  forest  products  In  my  district,  we 
are  particularly  interested  in  watershed 
aspects  of  forest  land  management.  A 
part  of  our  task  is  in  vegetative  conver- 
sion to  more  useful  or  le.ss  water  consum- 
ing types  than  now  exist.  I  am  intrigued 
with  the  basic  chemical  work  done  at  the 
I^-iboratorv-  on  the  conversion  of  woody 
material    to    useful    rliemical    and    pulp 


products  This  may  be  one  answer  to 
economical  land  clearing  for  conversion 
to  other  vegetation — the  profitable  use 
uf  the  cleaied  trees  and  brush. 

We  are  also  grateful  to  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  for  its  leadership 
m  promoting  proper  use  of  wood.  Publi- 
cations of  the  Laboratory  on  wood  frame 
house  coiii^truction  are  m  great  demand 
The  work  on  preservative  treatment  of 
wood  to  protect  fence  posts,  railroad  lies, 
p>ower  and  teleplione  poles — and  more  re- 
cently pole- type  faim  structures — is  well 
reci:>gnized  as  a  major  conti'ibution  to  our 
economy 

I  look  forward  to  even  greater  accom- 
pli.shments  by  tiie  Forest  Products  Lab- 
oratory in  its  second  50  years  of  research 
in  wood  utilization 


CONTROL  OF  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 

llie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  i  Mr,  Wolf  i  is  j-ecognized 
for  15  m mutes. 

Mr.  "\\'OLF  Mr  Speaker  I  am 
n mazed,  disturbed  and  chagrined.  At 
the  end  of  tlie  last  session  of  Congress, 
the  admmistration  sponsored  a  success- 
ful move  to  transfer  nuclear  weapons 
material  and  nuclear  information  to 
other  NATO  countries.  At  tliat  time  a 
number  of  us  fought  against  this  mo\e 
claimmg  that  this  would  lead  to  the  m- 
creii&e  of  the  nuclear  club  and  would  re- 
sult in  the  mipossibility  of  reaching  nu- 
clear agreements  with  the  So\-iet  Union 
since  we  could  not  control  those  nations 
\K  ho  w  ould  have  this  material  m  the  way 
!i.t  Soviets  could  control  their  satelbtes 
if  tliey  were  given  the  weapons.  "Well,  we 
lost.  We  were  unsuccessftU  in  influenc- 
ing the  Joint  Committ.ee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy and  we  were  unsuccessful  on  the 
floor  of  Cong]-ess  when  we  tried  to  stop 
Any  funds  from  bemg  used  for  tlie  en- 
fori'ement  of  these  agreements. 

"V/hy  did  we  lose?  "We  lost  because  the 
admmistration  falsified  their  true  inten- 
tions: because  the  administration  falsi- 
fied what  it  intended  to  do  when  it  ap- 
peared before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  They  sold  this  Congress 
a  bill  of  goods. 

Last  year  I  stated  on  this  floor  that  the 
transfer  would  ultimately  lead  to  what 
the  admmi.st ration  is  now  asking  for.  In 
July  of  last  year  I  stated — Congressionai. 
Record,  volume  105.  part  10,  page  12531: 

The  AEC  ana  uhe  Stat*  DepartJi^ent  clium 
Th.-it  the  kinds  of  liastrumente  we  arc  giving 
T.i  these  nation,'-  are  not  ol  a  subfrtantial  na- 
ture. That  is.  They  do  not  involve  basic  ma- 
t.er1als  necessary  for  the  making  of  nuclear 
weapons  Howe\er  it  is  clear  fn>n-.  the  ■^■ay 
the  present  agreements  are  worded,  that  if 
Congress  doee  not  object  to  these  .sgreements. 
we  *-Ul  have  taken  a  \ery  great  step  t-,iward 
ultimate  nuclear  rearmament  of  such  nations 
at  West  Germany. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  administration  last 
year  had  no  mt^ention  of  limiting  what 
was  sent  to  the  NATO  nations  A  re- 
port in  the  New  York  Times,  yesterday. 
Febniary  3  .state<J: 

There  were  indicationfi  that  an  Impc^-tant 
change  in  nuclear  weapon.^  policy  was  tin- 
der   discussion    by    the    administration.      In 
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the  past  tbe  administration  has  taken  the 
position  that  It  would  {vovide  certain  mili- 
tary alllea  with  Information  on  atomic 
weapon*  but  would  not  turn  over  the  actual 
weapona.  Now  It  la  Indicated  that  the  ad- 
ministration U  c»nslderlng  placing  the 
weapons  themaelves  In  the  poesession  of 
certain  allies.  When  the  legislation  was  be- 
In^  considered  last  year,  there  was  consider- 
able concern  expressed  by  some  committee 
members.  The  committee  therefore  placed 
several  restrictions  on  the  sharing  of  In- 
formation and  weapons,  including  the  pro- 
Tision  that  weapons  must  remain  in  the 
custody  of  the  United  States.  At  the  time 
the  administration  endorsed  these  restric- 
tions and  repeatedly  stated  that  it  had  no 
Intention  of  turning  over  actual  weapon.-? 
to  an  ally. 

Yesterday  the  President  in  his  press 
conference  supported  a  move  to  give 
certain  allies  these  nuclear  weapon.s 
He  said,  in  answer  to  a  question  on 
BtCMHic  arms  custody: 

So  I  would  think  that  It  would  be  better. 
for  the  Interests  of  the  United  States,  w 
xnalce  our  law  more  liberal,  as  long  as  we 
classify  our  countries  as  thi:5ee  that  are — we 
are  confident,  by  our  treaties  and  everything 
else,  are  confident  they'd  stand  by  js  and 
stand  by  us  In  time  of  trouble. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  was  hood- 
winked last  July.  The  administration 
knew  full  well  that  it  intended  to  aive 
the  various  NATO  nations  atomic  arms 
They  feared  the  reaction  then  and  de- 
cided to  do  the  thing  in  stage.s  Mr 
Speaker,  what  was  unacceptable  last 
year  is  even  more  unacceptable  thi.s 
year.  This  Congress  should  not  ijrant 
the  administration  its  wish.  For  the 
sake  of  humanity  we  must  not  be  fooled 

Let  me  recapitulate  what  the  result.-^  of 
such  atomic  transfer  would  mean 

First.  They  endanger  world  peace  be- 
cause the  greater  the  number  of  coun- 
tries in  possession  of  these  weapon-s,  the 
less  possibility  there  exists  for  negotiat- 
ing any  international  agreement.s  to 
bring  the  force  of  nuclear  weapons  un- 
der international  control  and  agreement. 

Second.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that 
It  is  now  possible  to  fire  nuclear  weapons 
from  great  distances  by  missiles  it  will 
not  always  be  possible  to  tell  from  which 
quarter  a  missile  of  this  sort  has  come. 

Third.  There  is  greater  chance  of 
nuclear  accident  and  nuclear  reck'es.s- 
ness  where  the  precondition  for  political 
responsibility  does  not  exLst. 

Fourth.  By  such  transfers  we  are  com- 
pletely foreclosing  the  possibihty  of  hav- 
ing a  denuclearized  zone  in  Europ^^;  or 
any  kind  of  disengagement. 

Fifth.  By  such  transfer  we  entrench 
further  the  Soviet  Union  s  domination  of 
the  Eastern  European  countries  since 
the  Soviets  will  not  let  those  nations 
have  nuclear  weapons  without  controls 
because  of  the  danger  that  these  nations 
might  use  them  to  gain  their  freedom 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  Consequently, 
Soviet  military  and  technical  forces  m 
each  satellite  will  increase,  the  satellite 
governments  will  have  even  less  inde- 
pendence than  they  do  now.  and  the  peo- 
ple of  these  nations  will  suffer  an  even 
greater  loss  of  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  on  a  roller  coaster 
headed    for     destruction     with     atomic 


weapKjns.  We  think  we  control  them,  but 
I  am  afraid  they  are  beginning  to  control 
us.  For  the  sake  of  civilization,  for  the 
sake  of  humanity  let  us  stop  this  mad- 
ness before  it  Is  too  late. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  I  hope  that  the 
Joint  Committee  will  not  be  misled  by  the 
sweet  sounding  words  of  the  administra- 
tion. I  pray  that  Congress  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  will 
strongly  repudiate  the  administrations 
foolhardy  position. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  ijranted  to  Mr  Slack  at  the 
request   of   Mr    Bailey  >,  on   account   of 

illness. 


SPECLA.L  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permis-sion  to 
address  tne  House,  following  the  legi.s- 
lative   program   and   any  special   orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr  Wolf  lat  the  request  of  Mr 
SncES'.  for  15  mmutes.  today,  to  revi.se 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneoiLs  matter 

Mr  Bray  at  the  request  of  Mr  Bald- 
win', for  15  minutes,  on  F"ebi"'iary  15 
and  February  16 


EXTI-INSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congres.sional 
Record,  or  to  revi.^e  and  extend  r-marks. 
was  granted  to. 

Mr.  Lane  and  to  include  extraneou.s 
matter 

Mr.  Jensen  and  to  include  excerpts 
from  a  speed; 

Mr.  Wallhauser. 

Mrs.  Church  and  to  include  an  edi- 
torial, 

Mr  Irwin  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr  Epeeding  and  to  include  a  commit- 
tee report,  not'A  .th.-tandini,'  the  cost  Is 
estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  t>e 
$263  25 

Mr  Va.m.k. 

'At  the  request  of  lir.  Baldwin,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  the  fol- 
lowing .  ' 

Mr  Cahill. 

<  At  the  request  of  Mr  I_jbo.vatt,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  the  foUow- 
mg   * 

Mr  Philbin. 

Mrs  Kelly. 

Mr  FfQARTY  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Bari.nt;. 


SENATE    E:NR0LLED    BILI.S    SIGNED 

The  SPKAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles: 

S  .540  Kn  act  for  the  relief  of  Kavbell 
King: 

S  981.  An  act  for  the  roilef  of  T.  W  H.)lt 
&Co, 


February  .^ 


S.  18fi2  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Har\p  M 
Duk^Kius.    and 

."i  2231  An  act  to  aijierid  tl.e  JoiM  resolu- 
ti.Ji;  providing  for  meintx-rship  and  partlcl- 
p.it.i'ii  by  the  United  States  m  the  liiter- 
.^..^l»?r;  m  Children's  Institute,  formerly 
kiv/wa  as  the  American  International  Insti- 
tute for  the  Protection  of  Childhood,  m 
ani''nded. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  LIBONATI  Mr  Speaker  I  move 
that  the  Hou'-e  do  now  adjourn. 

'The  motion   wa-s   agreed   to 

Accordingly  at  I  o'clock  and  57  min- 
utes pm.»  the  House,  pursuant  to  its 
previous  order,  adjourned  until  Monday, 
February  8.  1960   a'   12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNK  ATIONS, 
ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXU',  'execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1775.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  irausmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  (FNMAi  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30.  1959  (H  Doc  No  323):  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1776.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  ("lei;- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
pKsrt  on  the  audit  of  the  abaca  f\ber  pro- 
gram, administered  by  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration (GSA).  for  the  fiscal  yea,r  ei.ded 
June  30.  1959  (H.  Doc  No  324);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

1777.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  ff  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  Gar- 
rison Diversion  Unit,  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota.  Missouri  River  Basin  project 
(H.  Doc.  No  326);  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  illustrations. 

1778  A  letter  from  the  -chairman.  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation, 
transmitting  a  report  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  dated 
February  4,  1960,  covering  refunds  and  cred- 
its of  Internal -revenue  taxes  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1958  (H.  Doc  No.  328); 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
ordered  to  be  printed, 

1779.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations  and 
for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on 
.Armed  Services. 

1780.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
section  303(a)  of  the  Career  Compensation 
Act  of  1949  by  Increasing  per  diem  rates  and 
to  provide  reimbursement  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances for  actual  expenses  Incident  to 
travel";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

1781.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  examination  of  the  pricing  of  J  -69 
turbojet  engines  under  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  contracts  with  Continental  Avia- 
tion and  Engineering  Corp.,  Toledo.  Ohio;  to 
*he  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1782.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  the  administration  of 
the  surplus  property  program  for  educational 
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and  public  health  purposes  by  the  Division 
of  Surplus  Property  Utilization.  Depa.-tment 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  in  HEW's 
New  York  City.  Chicago,  and  Denver  regloru; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
lijns 

1783  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  procurement  of  air- 
frame B;>are  part.s  and  ammunition  at  the 
Ogden  /Or  Materiel  Area  (OOAMA).  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  FiTce;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1784.  K  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmuting  a  re- 
port on  the  military  assistance  program  for 
Turkey;  to  Uie  Committee  on  Government 
Operatic  ns. 

1786.  K  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "a  bill  to  provide  for 
withdra'val  and  reserv.-jtlon  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  of  certain  public  lands 
of  the  United  States  at  Nellls  Air  Force 
Range,  .Nev.,  for  defense  purposes,  and  for 
other  purposes."  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior ar.d  Insular  Affairs. 

1786.  \  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Literlor.  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  n  bill  to  clarify 
certain  provisions  of  the  Criminal  Code  re- 
lating t*J  the  Importation  or  shipment  on 
Injurious  mammals,  birds,  amphibians,  fish, 
and  reptiles  (18  U^.C,  sees.  42(a).  42(b)); 
and  relating  to  the  transportation  or  receipt 
of  wild  mammals  or  birds  taken  In  violation 
of  State,  national,  or  foreign  laws  (18  U.S.C  , 
sec  43) ,  ind  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

1787.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission 
relating  to  positions  in  grades  16.  17.  and  18 
of  the  g'!neral  schedule  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  for  the  calendar 
year  103),  pursuant  to  Public  Law  854,  84th 
Congresf;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

1788.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
transmitting  a  revised  draft  of  proposed 
leglslatic>n  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  lor  salaries  and  ex- 
penses, research  and  development,  construc- 
tion and  equipment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses';  JO  the  Committee  on  Science  end 
Astronautics. 

1789.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  a 
1-year  e:{tenslon  of  the  existing  corporate 
normal-tax  rate  and  of  certain  excise-tax 
rates;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

1790.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  US 
Departmi'nt  of  Justice,  tninsmltting  a  copy 
of  the  Older  susp>endlng  deportation  In  the 
case  of  Iluguette  Bernard,  A856226I.  pursu- 
ant to  tl  e  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
of  1952;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1791.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Departmi-nt  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as  a 
list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to 
Public  Liiw  863,  80th  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1792.  ti  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  a?  well  as  a 
list  of  th*  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952;  to 
the  Comrilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1793.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  Im- 
mlgratlor.  and  Naturalization  Service,  US. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as 


a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to 
the  Immigration  and  Natlon.-Jity  Act  of 
1952;  to  the  Commm«e  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEE.?  ON  Pl^- 
LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  tlie  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics.  House  Joint  Resolution  567. 
Joint  resolution  to  eflect  Immediately  the 
transfer  of  the  Development  Operations  Di- 
vision of  the  Army  Ballistic  Missile  Agency 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1210).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  3375.  A  bill  to  en- 
cotirage  and  stimulate  the  production  and 
conservation  of  coal  In  the  United  States 
through  research  and  development  by  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  act- 
ing through  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  to  contract 
for  coal  research,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept  No  1241)  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  9664.  A  bill  to  stabilize  support  levels 
for  tobacco  against  disruptive  fluctuations 
and  to  provide  for  adjustment  In  such  levels 
in  relation  to  farm  cost;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1242) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  tlie  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  3610  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act  to  increase  grants 
for  construction  of  sewage-treatment  works; 
to  establish  the  Office  of  Water  Pollution 
Control;  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1243).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  439.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  9331,  a  bill  to  increase  the  authorized 
maxim uni  expenditure  for  tiie  fiscal  ye.'.rs 
1960  and  1961  under  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram for  children;  without  amendment 
(Rept  No.  1244).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  C(X)LEY;  Committee  or.  Apncuit  :rf> 
H.R.  9331.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  authorizea 
niaxlmum  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  years 
1960  aud  1961  under  the  special  nulk  pro- 
gram for  children;  with  amendment  (Kept. 
No.  1245).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  pubhr 
bills  and  resolutions  were  mtroduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MASON: 
HR   10181    A  bill  to  amend  the  Tanff  Act 
of  1930  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Way's  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H  R  10182    A   bill   to  amend  the  National 
Defense  Education   Act  of  1958  In   order  to 
repeal  certain  provisions  requiring  affldnvits 
of  loyalty  and  allegiance;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr    AYRES 
HR   10183    A    bill   to   amend   thp   Fire   and 
Casualty  Act  regulating  the  busines.s  of  fire, 
marine,  and  casualty  insurance  in   the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr   BERRY: 
HR.  10184    A  bill   tj-i  extend  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948.  as  amended,  for  2  vears    to  increase 


domestic  beet  sugar  and  mainlend  cnne  sug">.r 
quotas,  to  authorize  the  President  to  redure 
quotas  of  certain  forslen  nations,  and  r-r 
other  p'.irprisef  to  the  Conimr. t<^  or.  .Aci- 
culture 

By  Mr    BUCKLEY 

H  R  10185.  A  bill  to  axnend  uile  38  United 
States  Code,  to  prov.do  for  the  payment  of 
penulons  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  to  tlie 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

By  Mr    BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania 

H  H  10186  A  b.ll  to  adjust  the  r..te.s  of 
bislc  compensation  of  cert.iin  rfTicers  ard 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Po£t  Office  and  Civil  Serv;ce 
Bv  Mr    CELLER: 

II  R.  10187  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  rn:t.ed 
States  Code,  sections  871  and  3056,  to  pro- 
Mde  penalties  lor  threats  against  the  succes- 
sors to  the  Presidency  and  to  authorize  their 
protection  by  the  Secret  Service;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  101B8.  A  bill  to  include  certnin  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
within  the  provisions  of  sections  111  and 
1114  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
relating  to  assaults  and  homicides:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COOK: 

H.R.  10189.  A  bill  to  proMde  an  exemp- 
tion from  participation  In  the  Federal  clc- 
age  and  survivors  Insurance  proerfcm  f>  r 
individuals  who  are  opposed  to  parf.cipr-.- 
tlon  In  such  protram  on  grounds  of  con- 
science or  religious  belief,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Wp.ys  and  Means. 
By  Mr.   DAGUE: 

HR  iblOO  A  bill  to  i.mend  th*  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act,  1921,  to  provide  that 
marketing  agencies  shall  not  be  liable  lor 
selling  livestock  mortgaged  uv.der  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Art;  to  tlie 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr    DANIELS: 

HR  10191.  \  bill  to  amend  the  Library 
Services  Act  In  order  to  extend  for  5  years 
the  authorization  for  appropriations,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  oii 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mrs   DWYER : 

H  R.  10192  A  bill  to  an. end  tlie  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  as  amended,  so  as  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  national  tran.s- 
portation  system,  insure  the  protection  of 
the  public  interest,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr    FLYNT: 

H  R  10193  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
curement and  retention  of  Judge  advocates 
and  law  si^eciaust  officers  for  the  -Army. 
Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Coast  Gtiard,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By   Mr    GALLAGHER: 

H  P    10194    A    bill    to    require    that    \*arn- 

i.jf     be     printed     on    certain     pli-.stic     ba-'s 

slnipped    ill    interstate    commerce     and    for 

f 'Ker  purpc>,ses:   to  the  C'urnmittee  on  Inter- 

■:■■..■  I    :.:.(i.    Foreiiin    Commerce. 

Bv   Mr    GEOT^C-.E 

H  R,  1019.5  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  pro\  ide  educational  and 
vocational  rehabilitation  benefits  for  vet- 
erans of  service  after  January  31.  1955;  to 
Uie  Comnuttee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 
Bv    M.-f     ORANAHAN 

HR   luit*o    .A  biU   to  clarify  the  K-fw  with 
respect  to  transportation  of  alrnail    ai.d  ;   r 
other    purposes;    to   the   Committee   cii    Poit 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr  GU'BSER: 

H  R  10197.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  rates  of  compensation  for  posi- 
tions In  the  Federal  Government  In  appro- 
priate relationship  to  local  prevailing  rates 
lor  similar  positions,  and  for  other  purposes; 
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to   the   Comxiutte*   on   P  we    Office    uid    Cu.l 
Service 

By  Mr   HARSIOS 

H.R.  10198  A  bill  to  enforce  confititutional 
riglu.s.  and  for  other  p\irposes,  to  the  Com- 
mitree  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  10199.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Re',  enue  Code  of  1954  with  respecf  to  the 
involuntary  liquidation  of  LJFO  inventories 
as  tiie  result  of  labor  disputes;  to  the  Cona- 
mitiee  on  Ways  and  Mean* 

H.R.  10300.  A  bin  t(i  iiinend  title  38  United 
Suites  Code,  to  pro\  ide  lor  the  ptivnie.-,*  n; 
pensions  to  veterans  jf  World  War  I.  to  'he 
Committee   on   Veternns'   AlTHirs. 

By  Mr  HARRIS 
HR.  10201.  A  bii!  relative  'o  the  distribu- 
tion of  automobiles  m  interstate  commerce: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ijiters'.ate  .»:ul  F>re;eii 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  IRWIN 
H  R.  10202  A  bill  tu  amend  'he  Veteran.s' 
Benefits  Act  of  1957  to  provide  a  3-yeLir  prp- 
sumption  of  service  connectlmi  for  active 
tuberculous  disease  cases  in  peacetime,  to 
the   Committee   un    Veter.ui.s     Affrfirs. 

By  Mr    JENSEN 
H  R.  10203    A  bill  to  imend  rule  .38.  United 
States  Code,   to  provide  lot  the   payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  ^u  World  War  I.   to  the 
Committee    on    Veteran.-.     .-VrTairs 

By  Mr  JOHNSON  ui  Calil'.n.ia 
H  R.  10204  A  biil  Uj  adjust  the  r.i->e.-i  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  offiters  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Govenuiienr  ar.<l 
for  other  purposes;  to  tne  Commi'iee  n  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr  JOHNSON  <.r  MaryUiad 
H  R.  10205.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  appi;ca- 
tion  of  any  millc-marketin><  order  to  milk 
produced  In  certain  counMes  of  Delaware  and 
Maryland  unless  approved  bv  a  maj.ritv  of 
the  farmers  produclr.a;  mi'.ic  in  such  coun- 
ties;   to  the  Committee  on  .Agnciiirure. 

By  Mr  LESINSKI 
H  R  10206  A  bill  tf)  adjius"  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  ot  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Feder.i!  Government,  and 
for  other  purix)8es  t<:>  tiie  Committee  on 
Post   Offlce  and  Civo  .-Service. 

Bv  Mr    McGOVERN 
HR.  10207.   A  bill  tu  provide  for  a  h;t{hw.av 
bridge  over  the  Mi.ssoiin  Rr  t  west  of  Platte. 
S    Dak  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr  METCALE 
H  R.  10208.  A  bill  to  set  a«Kle  certain  land.': 
In  Montana  for  the  India".s  of  the  Confed- 
erated Salish  and  K o'enai  Tribes  of  the 
F'.a'^head  Re.ser'.-a'ion  Mon'  to  rho  C  in^.m;'- 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  .^ff.^irs 

By  Mr    MORO.\N    i  bv  request. 
HR    10209    A   bill   to  authorize  the  Se-re- 
tary   of  the   Treasury   to  effect   the   payment 
of  certain  claims  ai<alnst  the  United  States. 
tu  the  Committee  on  Fore^i;n  Affairs. 

By  Mr  MTJI.TER : 
H  R  10210  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  .Act 
of  1930  to  provide  that  anv  article  imported 
by  a  State  or  political  subdivi.slon  for  i^ov- 
ernmental  purp)ORe.=  shall  be  rree  of  du'v  to 
the  Committee  on  W,iv<  and  Mean^ 

By  Mr  PHIL3IN 
HR  10211  .A  bi::  to  an. end  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19.54  to  provide  tax  exemp- 
tion for  nonpros*  conservation  organizations 
otherwise  entitled  thereto  even  thoin<h  their 
;»ctivities  may  include  'he  attempt  to  in- 
fluence legislation  to  tlie  Committee  on 
W.ivs   ;ind   Means 

By  Mr  QUIGLEY 
H  R  10212  A  bill  t.i  adjust  the  rates  of 
ba..;l''  compensat;  r;  of  certain  officers  and 
emp.  lyees  of  tlie  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purpfises  to  the  Committee  on 
p..s*  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Bv  Mr   RAINS 
H  R    10213    A   biU   to   an-.end   the    .Vational 
Housing    Act    tu    a.i.t    t^ie    ser.uus    sUiinp    m 


residential  construction,  to  Irure.ise  t>..ii! 
on-site  and  ufT-slte  Job  opportunlt le.s,  to 
help  ,4chicvr  an  e.^pandliiK  full  emplovmenf 
economy,  .^nd  to  broaden  homeownership 
opportunities  for  the  American  people;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By    Mr     RHODES    of    .Arizona 
HR    10214    A    bill    to    amend    section    206 
5f    the   Labor-Manatjemenf    Relations  Act  of 
1947.    to    the   Committee   on   Education    and 
Labo' 

B,  Mr  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 
H  R  10^15.  A  bill  *o  repeal  an  act  entitled 
■  An  act  extending  the  time  in  which  to  file 
adverse  claims  and  instittite  adverse  suits 
against  mineral  entries  in  the  district  of 
Ala.^ka  ■•.  approved  June  7,  1910  (38  SUt. 
459  I ;  to  the  Comrni'tee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular   AfT.i.r^ 

By  Mr.  ROOSE\EI.T 
H  R  10216.  A  bill  to  adj-Lst  the  rates  of 
basic  compen-sation  oi  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Prjst  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H  .H  10217  A  bin  to  require  an  act  of 
Contcress  for  public  land  withdrawals  In  ex- 
cess of  5.000  acres  in  tlve  aggregate  for  any 
project  or  facility  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 

Hv    Mr     SAUND 
H  H    :'jj:h    a     bill     to     amend     title     38. 
U:..    -I   -^'.t'es  Code,  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
nient  of  pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War 
I.   to  the  Committee  on  Veterans    Affairs 

By  Mr.  VANIK 
HP-.  10219.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
emplovee.s  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr   VINSON: 
H  R   10220    A    bill     to    authorize    cerUln 
construction    at    military    installations,    and 
for    other    purposes:    to    the    Committee   on 
Armed  Services 

By  Mr  WHARTON 
HR  10221  .A  biil  to  limit  the  amount  of 
price  support  which  may  k>e  made  available 
b'.  Liie  Commtxlity  Credit  Corporation  to 
S.5  000  per  person  p)er  year;  to  the  Committee 
on  .Agriculture 

By  Mr.  WIER 
H  R  10"J22.  A  bill  to  provide  for  assistance 
to  States  In  their  efforts  to  promote,  estab- 
lish, and  maintain  safe  workplaces  and  prac- 
tices ai  industry,  thereby  reducing  human 
suffering  and  ttnancirl  loss  and  inrreasinp; 
production  through  safeguarding  available 
manpower:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
ar.d  Labor. 

By  Mrs  DWYER: 
H  J  Res.  600  Joint  resolution  authorlz-lnnf 
the  creation  of  a  commission  to  consider 
and  formulate  pl.ii,-;  f  -r  fhe  construction  In 
the  District  of  Co;  i::.r>;  i  of  an  appropriate 
perm  ir:»*nt  memorial  to  the  memory  of 
WxidroA  Wilson;  to  the  Committee  on 
Hou.se  .Administration 

By  Mr.  GEORGE: 
H  J  Res  6ul.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  providing  for  a  4- 
vear.  term  for  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  HARRIS: 
H  J  Res  602  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  henceforth  the 
week  111  May  of  each  year  In  which  falls  the 
third  Friday  of  that  month  as  National 
TYansportatlcm  Week;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LANE; 
H    Con.   Res    580    Concurrent   resolution 
e.xpres.sing   the   sense   of  Congress  that   the 
Unred  States  shou'.d  not  grant  fuithT  tariff 


rt«ductlon«  In  the  forthcoming  tariff  negoti- 
ations under  the  provisions  of  the  Tri'de 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1968.  and  for 
otfipr  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

H  Con  Res  581  Concurrent  resolution 
establishing  a  Joint  committee  to  urge  the 
President  of  the  United  Stated  to  Uke  posi- 
tive steps  to  assure  the  victory  of  the  United 
States  In  the  space  race;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules 

By  Mr    VINSON; 

H  Con  Res.  582.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  under  section  3(e^  of  the  Stra- 
tegic and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act. 
the  express  approval  of  the  CongresK  for  the 
disposal  from  the  national  stockpile  of  ap- 
proximately 470.000  long  tons  of  natural 
rubber;  to  the  Committee  on  .\rnica 
Services. 


M^.^t(  )HiAi>; 


Under  claiiM>  4  of  i  uU-  XX 1 1 

The  SPEAKER  presei.ieU  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kentucky 
memorializing  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress ot  the  United  States  relative  u<  urguiir 
the  removal  of  present  limits  on  mttrhlnv' 
State  funds  for  old-age  assistance  wliu  h  was 
referred  to  the  Conimi"ee  ti  Whv^  an'l 
Mean.-i. 


PRrV.^TF    BILL.S   AND   F^F^SOLUTTONR 

Undei-  clau.v  \  >:  :  .,-  XXII  pip. ale 
bills  and  re.soliH .  .li.s  v».rM-  iniMxluced 
and  .severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    BURLESON 
H  R.  10223    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sumlko 
Katsube;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    COOLEY: 
H  R    10224    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Tee 
Choi  Eng;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    DONOHUE 
HR     10225     A    bin   for   the   relief   of   Zotia 
(Abramczyk)   Hill;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    KEITH: 
H  R    10226.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  ChrisUie 
Oeorge  Kanellopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr   O'NEILL 
H  R    10227    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  lolanda 
U-bbrt  Altlmari;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

By  Mr    PUCINSKI: 
H  R    10228    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helen 
Ozog-Wltek;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

By  Mr  REECE  of  Tennessee: 
HR     10229     A    bill    for   the   relief  of   Dr. 
Blong   Woo   Lee;    to  the   Committee  on   the 
Judlclarj' 

By  Mr    TOLL: 
H  R    10230   A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Louis  J 
Rosensteln;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Jidi- 
clary 

By  Mr    YOUNGER 
HR    10231.  A  bill  for   the  relief  of  Juan 
Reyes  Arias;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

H.R.  10232.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jessie  I. 
Sifuentes  iSueko  Issenat:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlclarv. 


PETITIONS    V.IC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

884  Mr  HENDE31SON  presented  a  peti'ion 
of  Clifford  Hale.  Sr  and  others  of  Veterans  of 
World  War  I.  relative  to  being  In  favor  of 
the  payment  of  a  f>enslon  to  World  War  1 
veterans  as  stipulated  In  pension  bill  H  R 
9336.  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans"  Affairs. 
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We  Build  a  School 

EXTENSION  OP  REM.'.RK,^ 
(  r 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

(  y    p. II   -v\    I'  :  •  ::< 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\TS 

Thursday,  February  4.  1960 

Mr.  FCGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
GRissiowA.:,  Record,  I  include  an  address 
which  I  dtlivered  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Narragan.'.ett  Junior  High  School.  Nar- 
ragansett,  R  I  ,  on  Dec  rnber  20,  1959: 
We  Build  a  School 
(Address  by  John  E  Focakty) 

It  Is  always  a  very  great  Joy  and  a  privilege 
to  assist  ill  the  dedication  of  a  school.  It 
is  a  particular  pleasure  to  participate  in  such 
a  dedlcatloa  in  a  community  such  as  Nar- 
ragansett  which  reflects  so  clearly  yotu-  dedi- 
cation to  the  best  interests  of  your  young 
people,  your  faith  in  the  future  growth  and 
well-t>elng  of  the  community,  your  under- 
standing of  the  importance  of  education  in  a 
democracy,  and  your  determination  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  a  new  age. 

We  live  In  a  State  which  has  been  closely 
Identified  with  educational  and  cultural  de- 
velopment since  the  earliest  colonial  times. 
We  have  a  proud  heritage  from  our  ancestors 
who  labored  to  create  the  foundation  of  un- 
derstanding on  which  our  way  of  life  is  built 
We  are  an  optUnistlc  people  with  faith  and 
determination  that  we  can  meet  the  future 
with  courage  and  Integrity,  and  this  fine  new 
school  which  we  dedicate  today  emphasizes 
those  chro-acterlsttcs  w^hich  keep  democracy 
safe  and  strong. 

These  are  challenging  and  crucial  days  In 
education  because  so  much  is  happening. 
Within  our  own  lifetime  man  has  entered 
the  age  of  atomic  energy  and  space.  He  can 
transmit  events  with  the  velocity  of  light 
and  travel  faster  than  the  speed  of  sound. 
His  achievements  in  science  and  technology 
are  spectacularly  increasing,  with  the  result 
that  every  other  day  seems  to  bring  a  new 
and  breathtaking  headline.  This  is  having 
a  profound  effect  upon  public  thinking  In 
regard  to  education,  upon  public  concern 
that  the  education  our  children  receive  shall 
be  adequate  to  the  needs  of  our  times. 

Because  of  my  own  great  Interest  in  edu- 
cational progress  and  my  particular  good 
fortune  to  serve  the  Government  at  a  time 
when  that  interest  is  shared  to  a  high  de- 
gree by  the  people  of  Rhode  Island,  it  seems 
appropriate  today  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  Federal-Bute  relationship  which  exists 
between  the  schools  and  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  a  unique  and  satisfying  re- 
lationship and  one  which  has  enabled  us  to 
strengthen  our  democracy  and  hold  fast  to 
the  Ideals  of  our  forebears. 

America  has  a  proud  history  of  local  con- 
trol and  support  of  education.  That  concept 
was  shaped  and  patterned  by  our  early  set- 
tlers and  it  is  a  pattern  in  which  Americans 
believe  wholeheartedly.  We  recognize  that 
the  schools  belong  to  the  people  and  that 
their  strength  Is  derived  from  the  people. 
If  the  schools  are  to  serve  the  varied  inter- 
ests and  needs  of  the  people,  the  people  di- 
rectly concerned  must  determine  their  pro- 
cedures and  their  policies  We  do  not  be- 
lieve in  Federal  control  of  education  but 
insofar  ax   the  purpose   of   education   In   a 


democracy  is  to  prepare  youth  for  alert  and 
competent  citizenship,  we  do  believe  in  Fed- 
eral responsibility. 

Believing  thus,  and  facing  the  gravest 
emergencies  of  our  times,  a  year  ago  the 
Congress  passed  the  National  Deieiise  Edu- 
cation Act.  a  law  which  has  been  chara^  u  r- 
ized  by  many  [>eople  as  one  of  the  three  must 
important  milestones  in  the  history  of  Fed- 
eral action  to  strengthen  our  schools.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  have  been  in  the  chair 
during  the  debate  on  this  important  legis- 
lation, and  I  was  highly  gratified,  as  were 
other  friends  of  education,  when  the  bill 
was  enacted  into  law.  It  touches  every  level 
of  education,  public  and  private,  from  the 
elementary  grades  through  the  graduate 
schools,  and  is  a  major  breakthrough  in  the 
effort  to  see  that  every  young  person,  from 
the  day  he  fij-st  enters  school,  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  develop  his  gifts  to  the 
fullest  extent.  It  is  the  recognition  that  in 
a  free  society  the  individual  is  the  first  line 
of  defense. 

Under  the  forward-looking  guidance  of  our 
State  department  of  education  and  the 
ability  and  leadCTship  of  Commissioner 
Walsh,  Rhode  Island  is  participating  in  con- 
siderable measure  in  the  benefits  made  pos- 
sible by  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 

Our  young  fieople  are  availing  themselves 
of  the  student  loan  program;  our  schools 
have  initiated  a  plan  for  strengthening 
science,  mathematics,  and  foreign  language. 
OiiT  area  vocational  program,  which  is  de- 
signed to  provide  people  trained  in  critical 
aic&B  of  scientific  development.  Is  being  ac- 
celerated. Rhode  Island  is  one  of  the  States 
wlilch  has  long  beUeved  that  wide  guidance 
is  essential  to  the  educative  process,  and  the 
Department  of  Education  is  substantially  ex- 
tending the  testing  program  now  being 
conducted.  The  tangible  results  we  can  ex- 
pect from  this  effort  in  identifying  students 
with  outstanding  ability  should  be  truly 
impressive.  In  thinking  about  the  results, 
however,  we  should  remember  tliat  this  effort 
is  designed  not  merely  to  identify  and  enable 
the  most  gifted  to  make  the  most  of  their 
gifts.  It  is  to  help  all  children,  regardless 
of  the  degree  or  extent  of  their  talents,  to 
take  courses  best  suited  to  their  ability. 

Naturally.  I  am  delighted  and  proud  of  the 
example  set  by  the  people  of  Rhode  Island 
In  their  understanding  and  acceptance  of 
this  partnership  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 

But  regardless  of  Federal  enactments  or  of 
State  supervision,  education  mtist  remain  a 
local  responsibility.  This  beautiful  build- 
ing which  we  are  dedicating  today  is  your 
building,  bull,  for  your  young  people  and, 
under  the  leadership  of  your  board  of  educa- 
tion, to  be  used  so  that  each  girl  and  boy 
may  find  herein  satisfaction  and  pleasure 
and  may  be  led  to  the  fulfillment  of  his  or 
her  greatest  capacities. 

The  school  curriculum  and  how  It  Is 
taught  are  matters  to  be  decided  by  your 
State  department.  Commissioner  Walsh. 
your  local  board,  your  superintendent  and 
the  citizens  working  with  their  chosen  rep- 
rcEentatlves.  Yet  it  is  rightly  a  concern  of 
great  Importance  to  all  of  us  that  the  school 
curriculum  shall  encompass  the  teaching  of 
the  fundamental  skills  and  understandings 
which  have  made  America  strong  and  vigor- 
ous. We  must  have  thorough  learning  of 
the  three  R's.  We  must  delve  more  deeply 
Into  geography  and  history.  We  must  In- 
crease our  understanding  of  other  peoples 
and  nations. 

We  must  reiterate  and  reemphaslze.  too, 
the  old-fashioned  virtues  which  have  made 


Ami^rica  great  but  which  are  scmet;mes  lost 
sip-it  of  in  a  frustrated  and  explosive  world. 

We  must  teach  new  com]>etenrie-s  to  give 
our  children  the  tools  w;th  which  tliey 
rr.ay  hew  out  a  path  so  clear  that  they  shall 
r.  t  sf-.n-.tle  or  f,u!;  we  n-.-a.=t  teach  truth, 
for  o!-.'-y  In  the  tuiderFtar.ding  of  truth  can 
rr.  iV.  b.'Id  fast  hi.s  clipnity  and  his  freedom; 
we  m;:  t  teii'^h  friendship,  which  is  under- 
Et-andmg  and  fair  play  and  loyalty  and 
honesty  and  Integrity — for  these  are  the 
binding  substances  of  a  free  world.  We 
must  try  to  bring  to  every  child  the  vision  of 
ireedom.  the  glory  of  democracy  and  the  Joy 
of  an  abiding  faith. 

Of  these  things  you  axe  well  aware  and 
you  may  be  very  proud  of  the  record  you 
have  eetabllEhed.  of  the  sch'^'ols  you  have 
maintained,  and  of  the  leadership  which 
holds  them  high. 

I  said  that  the  schools  belong  to  the 
people.  And  yet.  in  a  very  real  sense,  the 
schools  belong  neither  to  the  i>eopl?,  the  tax- 
payers, the  teachers  nor  any  other  frovip.  for 
all  of  us  are  only  trustees  and  we  hold  the 
schools  In  trust  for  the  benefit  of  our  coun- 
try, our  community,  our  children  and  the 
generations  to  come.  No  school  can  ever  be 
much  better  than  the  community  wants  it 
to  be,  for  It  represents  our  strivings,  our 
sacrifices,    our    dreams    and    our   visions. 

You  have  built  a  school.  But  this,  too. 
ycu  have  bullded: 

Not  so  much  a  schoolhouse  as  a  fortress, 
a  haven  a  temple,  a  dream,  a  hop>e.  With- 
in the.'-e  walls  we  protect  our  greatest  trea.<;- 
ures  and  guard  otir  most  Importai.t  re- 
sources. 

It  is  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to  dedicate 
this  school  as  a  living  memorial  to  the  past, 
to  the  men  and  women  who  lived,  strug- 
gled and  died  that  their  sons  and  daughters 
might  grow  stronger  and  wiser  than  tl:ey; 
to  dedicate  this  school  as  a  living  promise 
to  the  future,  that  those  who  follow  us 
may  be  wiser  and  stronger  ar.d  more  UT.der- 
Btanding  than  are  we. 


Re  House  Concurrent  Resolution  459 

EXTENSION  OF  REIM.^RKS 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

UF     NFH-     Y.    RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPI-ESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  4,  19C0 

y[v?.  KELLY.  Mr  S'pe.Tker.  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact  that  I  wa5  incorrectly  listed  in  the 
CoNGREssiON.\L  RECORD  for  February  2  as 
having  voted  'present"  rather  than 
"aye"  on  House  Concurrent  Resoluti-n 
459.  I  have  determined  that  my  actual 
vote  is  correctly  recordPd  m  the  Journal 
and  I  have  beer,  assured  that  the  error 
In  the  Record  of  the  proceedings  on 
February  2  will  be  rectified  in  the  perma- 
nent Record. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  do  indeed  .support 
Hou.se  Concurrent  Resolution  459.  I  am 
pnvileped  to  be  as.sociated  with  the 
splendid  leadership  beinp  shown  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
Amcncan  Af!ai:s  :n  s:ifepuard:np  the 
interests  of  the  Cor.tZress  In  this  impor- 
tant matter. 
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I  quite  agree  that  flying  the  Pana- 
manian flag  m  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 
•Aould  be  a  major  change  in  poUcy  and 
a  variation  in  the  traditional  interpreta- 
tion of  the  several  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  Panama  on  the  mat- 
ter of  sovereignty  m  the  Canal  Zone. 

This  matter  of  flying  the  Panamanian 
flag  became  a  matter  for  consideration 
during  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of 
1955  with  Panama  If  neces.saiy  it 
should  become  a  matter  for  new  trt-aty 
negotiations  in  which  the  ultimate  ap- 
proval role  of  the  Congress;  is  clearly  set 
forth  in  article  II.  section  2  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Uni'.ed  State- 

I  appreciate  thus  opporiunity,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  makir.a  my  position  clear 
on  this  important  mat'.er. 


Advertising  Builds  the  Economy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

OF     W^SM:Ni.r"N 

IN   THE   SENATE   OF   THE  U.N' I  TED  STATES 
Thurscic},    February  4.  i960 

Mr  JACKSON  Mi  President,  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  obtained  a  rare 
insight  both  into  the  effectiveness  of 
television  and  the  abihly  of  our  national 
economy  to  grow  at  a  breakfast  meeting 
in  WashmL'ton  DC  1hi:--day  Febru- 
ary 4. 

As  one  of  tiicse  privileged  to  attend 
the  meeting,  arranged  by  the  Television 
Bureau  of  Advertising.  Inc..  whose  board 
of  directors  is  headed  by  Otto  Brandt,  of 
KING-TV.  Seattle.  I  coinmena  both  the 
fine  presentation  made  and  tiie  re.~.pun.-,e 
delivered  by  my  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator    from    Washington      Mr     Mac- 

NVSON 

I  ask  una nm^. 01  J.-  consent  that  Senator 
M.AGNUSON  s  rem.aik.s  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 
a-  follows: 

P.f. MARKS  OF  thf;   HasOt?<,p.:K  WaHRV'.    G.  Mac- 

NUSON     SF:N\T'1R    {•>■;%!     'Ffl-     •-!T^TF    0FW\^H- 
INGTON 

Senator  M.\gnuson    Tiiauk  you,  Pete  Cash. 

I  am  convinced  that  TV  advertl-slner  Is  an 
Iniporiaut  part  ot   our  economy. 

I  iim  convinced  also  that  it's  a  very  young 
iTidustry.  I  am  coii'.  ir.ced  also  that  we  are 
very  young  ourselves,  but  the  time  goes  by 
quickly,  and  probably  as  in  advertising,  as  in 
p'-liTlcs.  the  tin~ie  is  liow, 

I  am  glad  for  the  Invitation  to  b€  here  this 
morning  I  am  parncularlv  pleased  because 
mv  old  friend  Otm  Bmr.dt.  who  is  one  of 
your  officers,  invited  n-.'-  He  Is  one  of  the 
tine  and  responsible  ci'.i/'ens  of  our  com- 
nuinily. 

Television  adverusinkj  however,  faces  a  sort 
of  arduous  t.ask.  a  searchlnt;  task;  It  Is  young: 
the  whole  medium  i."?  young,  and  that  Is  why 
I  .suppose  In  the  last  few  months  tiiev  have 
taken  the  youngster  out  in  the  wxKished  and 
iivea  him  a  little  spanking  I  di»n  t  'hink 
that  Will  hurt  hini.  I  think  prubabiy  that 
will  make  him  grow  up  to  be  a  better  person 

But  televLsiou.  and  television  advertising 
as  an  adjunct.  Is  In  the  public  domain,  and 
'herefore  the  responsibility  to  the  public 
becomes  a  real  and  a  real  moving  thing  with 
all  of  you  engnged   in   this  Industry.     It  is  a 


little  clifTerent  than  tlie  normal  type  of  ad- 
vertising. a:id  If  this  movie  showed  any- 
thing this  morning,  u  showed  that  the  Im- 
pact of  the  great  medium  oi  television  is  the 
greatest  the  world  has  ever  known,  and 
therefore  'he  ereater  the  rpspr>n?ibiltty  to 
y^u  peop>' 

I  sop}>.-,f^  if  I  A -re  to  suggest  anything 
this  mwrnuiK'  lo. .ki:.^  at  it  from  my  angle. 
wher.  yr»u  attract,  intrigue  and  Intrude,  that 
That  resn<)n.=;ibllii  V  w^uild  carry  with  it  that 
you  dr>  so  in  ^"'<'d  taste:  tliat  you  do  so  con- 
sisfe:.t  with  the  responsibility  that  Indl- 
rec"..  you  have  because  this  Is  In  the  public 
doinain. 

There  are  only  so  many  channels,  as  you 
all  well  know:  so  much  available  space  In 
the  spectrum  There  are  oniy  so  many 
hours  In  the  day.  and  that  nnrrows  the  Im- 
pact of  what  you  people  do  In  television  ad- 
vertising And  there  again,  this  would  point 
up  the  great  resjxjnsiblUty 

For  instance,  that  public  df>maln  is  now 
being  used  by  Just  a  few  channels.  For 
Instance,  there  are  other  uses  that  domain 
might  be  put  to  I  think  of  educational  TV 
which  offers  a  great  future  to  the  problem 
that  the  U.S.  Senate  this  morning  Is  con- 
sidering, namely,  the  school  problem 

I  stiggest  that  probably  that  Is  one  of  the 
things  that  you  people  in  the  whole  indus- 
try from  the  licensee,  to  the  advertisers,  to 
the  agencies,  and  those  of  you  associated. 
consider  as  part  of  your  public  responsibility 
Sect; use  if  you  don't  accept  that  responsi- 
bility, which  I  think  you  have,  or  at  least 
I  think  you  are  becoming  more  conscious  of 
it — the  very  fact  that  you  meet  here  today 
and  brenk  bread,  and  exchange  Ideas  about 
it.  the  future,  or  the  now,  of  television, 
surely  augurs  good  for  the  fact  that  you  do 
accept  the  responsibility  that  you  have  to 
the  American  public. 

I  am  sure  you  will  do  that;  I  am  sure  you 
will  reall?:e  It;  I  am  sure  also  that  you  will 
face  up  to  it.  and  we  who  are  In  Govern- 
ment, who  are  part  also  of  that  public  re- 
spon.slblllty.  those  of  us  In  particular  who 
have  charge  of  the  committees  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  that  deal  with 
this  new  media  of  television,  also  feel  that 
you  will  measure  up  to  that  responsibility 
For  instance,  when  I  said  Otto  Brandt  Is 
a  responsible  citizen  of  our  community,  one 
of  your  high  oflBcers.  that  is  true,  and  when 
a  man  is  a  responsible  citizen  I  think  he 
assumes  his  responsibility  In  that  light. 

So  I  do  congratulate  you  on  having  an 
organization  of  this  type  and  putting  to- 
gether this  very  vivid  film.  It  is  not  only 
vivid  to  the  mind  and  the  eye.  but  It  calls 
our  attention  to  the  fast-moving  world 
You  are  part  of  the  Nation's  economy,  and 
without  advertising  I  don't  suppose  America 
would  be — despite  all  the  talk  you  hear — 
the  greatest  power  In  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  the  greatest  power  In  the  world 
today,  and  In  that  role  you  play  a  very 
Important  part. 

We  up  in  the  Congress  have  a  deep  feeling. 
I  believe,  leaving  out  headlines  or  speclflc 
instances  that  we  have  been  reading  about 
for  the  past  few  weeks,  or  past  few  months, 
have  a  great  feeling  that  the  Industry  of 
which  you  are  a  part  Is  going  to  take  care 
of  a  lot  of  these  so-called  evils  themselves, 
because  you  are  responsible  citizens,  and 
when  I  say  good  taste.  I  mean  that.  When 
you  intrude  Into  the  American  home,  you 
must  do  it  in  good  taste;  you  must  do  It 
hoi^estly;  you  must  not  be  carried  away  by 
a  portion  of  this  film  which  pointed  out 
that  if  your  competitor  does  something, 
you  have  got  to  do  something,  too. 

Sometimes  because  the  speed  the  haste 
that  Is  necessary,  doea  move  people  to  do 
something  that  may  not  be  in  the  public 
responsibility,  and  may  be  sometimes  In  what 
I  like  to  term  bad  taste,  maybe  we  should 
look  twice  at  some  of  the  things  we  do  In 
advertising,  which  I  hope  yoti  will.     And  In 


doing  that,  you  are  going  to  help  all  of  us, 
the  public,  the  Government,  and  yoiu-selves, 
to  make  this  the  thing  that  we  hope  It  will 
be,  a  great  force  In  not  only  a  free  America, 
but  In  the  economy  of  these  United  States. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

I  Applause  I 


Conservation  of  Water  Rejources 


EXTENSION  OF   HP.Vl.AHKS 

HON    BEN  F.  JENSEN 

Of    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  Al  IVES 
Thursday  February  4    1960 

Mr  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speakei .  most  of 
us  realize  that  a  major  domestic  prob- 
lem confronting  us  as  a  nation  today 
is  the  conservation  of  our  precious  nat- 
ural water  resoui  ces 

The  Congress  has  recognized  this  situ- 
ation and  has  established  protjraius  and 
provided  money  to  try  to  solve  it. 

There  is  both  Federal  and  State  re- 
sponMbility  in  planning  of  tins  magni- 
tude A  con.stant  awareness  of  the  task 
is  not  only  desirable,  but  necessary  Ed- 
ucation through  publicity  will  accom- 
plish this. 

To  that  end  I  should  like  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  to  in.sert  a  splendid  edi- 
torial contributed  to  the  January 
Monthly  Reporte^r  of  the  National  Riv- 
ers and  Harboi-s  Congre.s.s  by  the  Honor- 
able Phtl  Weaver,  of  Nebraska  my  es- 
teemed colleague  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

The  editorial  follows: 

CoNsEavATioN  or  Watke  Rxsouecxb 
I  By  Hon    Phii.  WtAvra    US    House  of  Repre- 
sentatives    (Fifth      Nebraska!      chairman. 

National     Rivers     and     Harbors     Congress 

Project  Committee  I 

In  the  past  half  century  tlie  development 
of  our  greatest  single  natural  resource,  water 
has  been  delayed  and  at  times  mismanaged 
at  the  national  level  because  of  two  factors 
( 1 )  The  lack  of  foresight  to  develop  an  or- 
derly long-term  program  and.  (2)  the  tend- 
ency by  some  to  look  upon  this  sort  of  de- 
velopment as  political  pork 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned with  this  major  national  problem 
have  worked  under  a  handicap  because  of 
this  Topsy-llke  growth  of  a  natural  resource 
develoment  program  In  the  past  Because — 
In  years  past — there  was  no  attempt  at 
logical  planning,  the  field  of  resource  de- 
velopment at  times  was  thrown  open  to 
political  pressures. 

Many  Interested  In  conservation  and  devel- 
opment of  our  water  resources  have  long 
seen  the  need  for  an  orderly  development  In 
this  area  Their  efforts  In  recent  years  have 
succeeding  in  bringing  at  least  a  degree  of  or- 
der. In  the  forefront  of  this  fight  has  been 
the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 
with  Its  wide  baals  of  representation 

That  congress,  for  instance,  has  evolved 
Its  projects  committee  to  screen  every  new 
proposal,  to  determine  Its  merit*  and.  equslly 
Important,  to  determine  where  and  how  in- 
dividual projects  fit  Into  the  overall  national 
picture.  By  this  criterion  alone  the  projects 
are  assigned  a  priority.  This  approach  has 
also  been  adopted  In  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations'  Public  Works  Subcom- 
mittee under  the  able  chairmanship  of  Hon. 
Clabence  Cannon,  of  Missouri  Last  year, 
for  Instance,  more  than  a  thousand  witnesses 
appeared    before    the    committee    to    testify 


on  proposed  projects,  many  of  them  long  au- 
thorized but  dormant  for  lack  of  funds. 

After  studylrig  this  mass  of  testimony, 
both  from  the  Executive  and  from  Individ- 
uals and  associations,  the  committee  devel- 
oped a  program  which  looked  to  the  future 
as  has  perhaps  no  other  program  in  recent 
years.  It  was  a  conservative  program,  a 
forward-looking  one.  and  In  which  the 
confidence  of  the  people  could  easily  rest.  It 
was  a  lean  and  muscular  program,  one  from 
which  every  ounce  of  fat  had  been  trimmed. 
We  may  be  aasured  that  the  same  approach 
will  be  used  again  this  year  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  both  political  par- 
ties at  their  July  conventions  will  adopt  a 
platform  plank  dealing  forthrlghlly  and  hon- 
estly with  this  very  Important  problem. 
Such  a  program,  carefully  worked  out  and 
looking  to  the  future,  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  confounding  those  who  level  an  ac- 
cusing finger  at  water  resources  develop- 
ment and  call  It  pork. 


.address  by  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEJB 
Thursday .  Februcrv  4.  1960 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  this  past  weekend  to  attend  a 
luncheon  of  the  Fairfield  County  Conn.^ 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in  Fair- 
field. Conn.,  at  which  my  esteemed  friend 
and  colleague.  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 
delivered  an  inspiring  and  enlightening 
address. 

With  the  permission  of  the  House.  I 
would  like  to  introduce  Senator  Dodd's 
remarks  into  the  Concpessionai  Record: 

Tfxt  or  Remauu  bt  Senator  Thom.^s  J. 
Dodd  Dclivzkzo  at  Lttkcheon  or  FAniFiEi.D 
Coutrrr  Feo«3ution  of  Women  s  Ci  t'bs, 
January  30.  1960  at  Conttnfntal  Res- 
TAtnuNT.  FAUiricu.  Conn 

We  are  living  In  an  era  that  greatly  re- 
sembles the  late  1920's  At  that  time,  our 
Nation  was  bathed  In  an  optimistic  glow  erf 
app>arent  proei>erlty.  An  enormously  popu- 
lar President.  Calvin  CooUdge,  was  prep>ar- 
Ing  to  leave  office  and  his  heir-apparent. 
Herbert  Hoover,  was  waiting  In  the  wings 
to  assume  the  mantle  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

Competent  observers  of  our  national  life 
realized  that  the  surface  appearance  of  calm 
and  weU-belng  had  been  i>urcha6ed  at  the 
cost  of  sweeping  under  the  rug  all  of  the 
really  great  problems  of  that  time  The  Re- 
publican administration  of  that  day  had  Ig- 
nored America's  International  resjxinslbill- 
tles.  It  had  Ignored  the  farm  problem.  It 
had  refused  to  make  needed  reforms  in  the 
field  of  mergers,  trusts,  and  stock-market 
manipulation.  It  had  paid  no  attention  to 
the  plight  of  millions  of  American  workers 
who  were  laboring  imder  sweatshop  condi- 
tions for  a  wage  that  was  Inadequate  to 
meet  the  minimum  decent  standards  of 
living. 

Calvin  Coolldge  was  scarcely  out  of  office 
when  the  great  bubble  burst  and  the  false 
prosperity  became  a  real  depression  A  series 
of  disasters  forced  the  Nation  to  face  up  to 
a  host  of  economic,  social,  and  governmental 
problems,  problems  with  which  his  successor 
seemed  unable  to  cope. 

There  Is  no  need  to  recount  the  details  of 
the  great  depression.  It  Is  enough  to  recall 
that  for  many,  the  promise  of  American 
life  seemed  at  a  shabby  end.    In  desperntlon. 


thf  p>eople  turned   to  the   Democratic   Party 
and  we  led  them  out  of  the  darkness. 

Today,  too.  we  live  in  an  era  of  com- 
placency, letiiargy,  and  false  optimism.  To- 
day, too.  an  enormously  popular  President  i> 
preparing  to  leave  office  and  a  new  he.r- 
apparent  Is  ready  to  assume  the  mantle  of 
peace  and  prosperity. 

Today,  too.  we  ha-,  e  reached  tlie  stage 
where  we  have  swept  so  many  problems  un- 
der the  rug  for  so  many  years  that  the  day 
of  reckoning  must  be  close  at  iiand. 

For  7  years  this  administration  has  failed 
to  develop  a  consistent  foreign  policy.  It 
has  failed  to  develop  a  realistic  military 
p>ollcy.  We  have  no  transportation  policy. 
We  have  no  civil  defense  policy.  There  is 
no  administration  policy  on  the  conserva- 
tion of  nattiral  resources,  no  education 
policy,  no  comprehensive  plans  for  eliminat- 
ing urban  slums.  Certainly  there  has  not 
been  adequate  administration  leadership  on 
questions  of  agriculture,  small  business,  de- 
pressed areas.  Interest  rates.  Inflation,  and 
In  other  vital  questions.  One  by  one  these 
problems  have  been  swept  under  the  rug 
where  they  lie  In  wait  for  the  next  admin- 
istration to  solve. 

Just  as  there  are  similarities  between  the 
1920's  and  the  present,  there  are  also  basic 
differences. 

Then  the  problem  was  Ignorance — Ignor- 
ance of  how  to  deal  with  complicated  forces 
being  let  loose  at  home  and  abroad.  Today 
the  problem  Is  not  so  much  ignorance,  but 
lack  of  determination  and  vigor. 

Then  the  machinery  of  government  was 
inadequate.  Today  It  Is  adequate  but  un- 
used. Then  the  price  of  failure  ot  govern- 
ment was  several  years  of  misery,  injustice, 
and  suffering  ioT  many  millions  of  people. 
This  was  a  terrible  price,  but  It  was  one  we 
could  pay.  Today  the  price  of  failure  may 
be  p>ermanent  and  total  defeat  for  our  coun- 
try, a  defeat  from  which  we  cannot  recover. 

I  hope  that  there  Is  another  difference 
I  hope  that  the  American  people  are  more 
Informed,  more  perceptive,  more  concerned 
with  public  affairs  today  than  they  were  In 
the  1920"8  I  think  they  are.  I  think  there  Is 
groulng  concern  among  the  American  people 
that,  under  this  admlnlstrfltion  America  Is 
allowing  Itself  to  become  n  si-c  nd-best  na- 
tion— second  best  In  military  strength,  sec- 
ond best  in  diplomacy,  second  t)est  in  scien- 
tific achievement,  second  best  in  education. 
second  beet  in  economic  growth. 

Once  again  the  Democratic  Party  offers  the 
people  of  America  an  alternative  Once 
again  we  are  asking  for  a  chance  to  fire  up 
the  locomotive  of  government  and  put  the 
train  back  on  the  track. 

We  offer  the  people  of  tills  country  peace 
through  strength.  We  offer  a  stronger  de- 
fense, a  speedup  In  scientific  research,  a  vig- 
orous space  program  We  offer  a  revitalized 
educational  system  and  an  Increased  raie  of 
economic  growth.  We  offer  progranif  in  place 
of  platitudes. 

Will  this  be  another  1928  for  our  party,  or 
will  It  be  a  1932?  WUl  the  Democratic  Party 
be  given  a  chance  to  prevent  disaster,  or  will 
the  Presidency  be  denied  tis  once  more  until 
all  we  can  do  Is  salvage  the  ruins?  We  can- 
not know      But  we  do  know  this: 

We  are  far  better  equipped  to  carry  our 
message  to  the  country  than  we  were  32 
years  ago.  The  country  Is  more  willing  to 
listen  to  Democrats  now  than  it  was  then. 
We  are  better  organized  and  better  prepared 
to  make  our  appeal.  We  have  a  weal'h  of 
outstanding  candidates. 

We  have  a  formidable  task  to  perform  In 
the  next  9  months.  We  have  9  months  to 
convince  the  American  people  of  the  terrible 
danger  of  our  position  In  tlie  world. 

Those  of  xis  In  Waahlngtou  wul  do  our 
best  to  make  the  Image  of  the  Democratic 
Party  clear  and  strong,  but  it  Is  those  of  you 
at  home  who  must  carry  the  message  street 
by  street  and  town  by  to'wn. 


Working  together    I  tt|Ml(-«»  oan  gain  a 
greut  victory  for  our  pu^^thA  usher  In.  as 

we  did  m  the  1930'6,  a  new  era  of  American 
.strength,  progress,  and  achievement  for  our 
i^e  jple  aiid  for  the  world. 


Tax  Benefits  for  Conservation  Groups 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATH'ES 
TlihTi^dav  February  4,  1960 

Mr  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months  there  has  been  an  unfortunate 
tax  development  affecting  con.-r lAaiion 
organizations,  including  the  Audubon 
Society  with  whose  work  and  objectives 
most  Members  of  Congress  are  familiar. 

These  conservation  groups  carry  on 
outstandmp  programs  to  educate  the 
public,  safeguard  our  natural  resources, 
and  preserve  the  scientific,  educational, 
and  recreational  areas  of  our  country. 
Few.  if  any.  will  dispute  the  great  work 
of  these  organizations,  so  much  so  that 
historically  the  Congress  has  granted 
special  tax  exemptions  for  conser\'ation 
groups. 

On  the  other  hand.  Congies.'^  lias  a'so 
sought  to  restrict  abuses  of  special  in- 
terest gi-oups  by  curbing  tax  exempt:  Dns 
to  those  groups  who  among  other  things 
are  att^emptmp  to  influence  legislation 

Current  interpretations  of  this  law 
are  posing  serious  problems  to  conserva- 
tion organizations  although  so  far  as  I 
know  no  bona  fide  consei-^alion  group. 
certainly  not  the  Audubon  Society,  de- 
votes any  substantial  part  of  it*  activi- 
ties to  influencine  legislation  Yet.  if 
any  actnity  of  a  conservation  group 
can  be  identified  as  infiuencing  legisla- 
tion, for  example,  less  than  5  percent  in 
the  case  of  a  New  England  organization. 
the  Internal  R,evenue  Service  may  rule 
that  the  group  is  not  entitled  to  the  tax 
exemptions  Congress  lias  seen  til  lo 
grant 

Faced  with  this  dilemma  conseT'\'ation 
organizations  must  restrict  their  educa- 
tional activities  because  tliis  tax  exemp- 
tion IS  vitally  miport-ant  m  insuring  con- 
tributions without  which  few  natural 
history  or  conservation  groups  could 
carry  on.  Tluis  those  sound  leason^ 
■which  prompted  the  Congress  to  grant 
tax  exemptions  to  con'-er\ation  groups 
are  being  defeated 

In  the  light  of  this  unfortunate  situ- 
ation. Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  introducing  to- 
day appropriate  legislation  to  maintain 
tax-exemption  benefits  for  nonprofit 
conservation  organizations,  presently 
entitled  to  such  benefits  under  existing 
laws,  even  though  some  of  their  activi- 
ties may  include  attempts  lo  influence 
legislation  Mv  bill  would  preserve  for 
conservation  groups  tax  benefits  they 
now  hold  as  distinlerest-ed  spokesmen 
for  the  public  inlf^rest  m  con:-t'!  \  ation 
matters. 

Tlie  t.ext  of  my  bill  follows: 

Bi  ir  evicted  by  the  Seruitc  and  House  of 
Ri  pc>cr.;ar;ici  of  the  Unitvd  State-  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  section 
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170fc)(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  definition  of  charitable 
contribution)  la  amended  by  adding  at  th« 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
•  The  requirement  of  subparagraph  (D)  shaU 
not  apply  In  the  case  of  any  corporation, 
trust,  chest,  fund,  or  foundation  whose 
principal  purpose  la  to  promote  the  con- 
servauon  of  natural  r««ourcet  In  the  United 
bcatea  " 

Szc  a.  Secuon  501iC'(3i  of  the  Intern<tl 
Rsvenue  Code  of  19M  <  relating  to  list  of 
exempt  organuatlons  i  it  Amended   - 

I  1 1  by  liuertinf    (  Ai  "  before    no  part  ': 

CJ I  by  Inserting  "iBi"  before  "i>o  Mib- 
ttanttal  part',  and  tnaertinx  '  unle.vs  ua 
(>rlnclp«l  purpose  Is  to  promoie  the  con- 
servation of  nstural  resources  in  the  Uiuted 
Stateai"  after  ""the  actlvltlee  of  whuii'. 
luid 

(3)  by  inserting  "iC)'"  before  '  wlu>  h  d  -a 
not  participate  " 

Sec  3.  (a)  Clause  ( 11 1  of  section  210«  ai 
(2i  (  A)  of  tlie  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  definition  of  taxable  estate  i  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  no  substantial 
part  of  the  activities  of  which  i\:e.  follow- 
ing: "(unless  its  principal  purpose  is  to  pro- 
mote the  conservation  of  nAt.;ral  resjurce.s 
In  the  United  States  i  ' 

(b»  Clause  (111)  of  such  sectl.jn  2106  a) 
(2)  I  Ai  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "no  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  activi:ies  'i!  such  trtis- 
tee  or  trustees,  or  of  such  fraternal  society. 
order,  or  association.  '  ar.d  m.sertlMg  in  iieii 
thereof  the  fullowlng  no  3ubs:ani:a;  part 
of  the  activities  of  s-.i;-h  tr  istee  or  trustees 
or  of  such  fraternal  society,  order,  or  asso- 
ciation I  unless  the  principal  purptjse  there'  f 
is  to  promote  the  conservation  A  .laturAl 
resources  in  the  United  States  i  ' 

Sec.  4  (a)  Section  2522iaii2)  of  the  I:-.- 
ternal    Revenue    Code    of    1954    i  relating     to 


Association  at  its  annual  meeting  which 
IS  closing  in  Washington  this  week. 

I  first  met  Birkett  L.  Williams  as  a 
fellow  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Family  Service  Association  of 
Cleveland,  a  united  appeal  organization. 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  family 
unity  In  our  community 

To  Birkett  Williams  U\t  oblusalioiis 
to  the  community  come  first  Cleve- 
landers  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  hi-i 
work  in  the  Red  Cross,  the  Community 
Fund,  the  Boy  Scouts,  and  Pi^mily  Serv- 
ice A.vsoclHtlon.  and  a  hast  of  othei  civic 
oi'ganieations 

During  World  War  II  he  seived  as 
OPA  Dir»M:tor.  an  exacting  assignment 
he  earned  out  with  despatch  and  dis- 
tinction He  also  served  a  term  as  safety 
director  of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  a  most 
difRciiJt  and  demanding  job  which  he 
handled  v.\\.h  skill  and  with  courug'^ 

In  the  automotive  trade  in  Cleveland. 
in  Ohio,  and  throu^hcit  the  Nation 
Birkett  L.  Williams  is  recognized  as  a 
symbol  of  business  integrity  in  a  busi- 
ness act.v.ty  of  tense  and  vigoious  com- 
petition For  over  35  years  as  an  auto- 
mobile dealer  in  Cleveland  he  has  de- 
veloped and  maintained  the  highf^st 
businevs   standards  of  the  indu.-5t;  y 

Mr  Birkett  L  Williams  richly  deserves 
the  honor  which  the  Nation's  auto  deal- 
ers have  conferred  upon  him  this  week. 
The  ind'.i.>trv  will  be  enriched  by  his  in- 
spiring l*^adership  and  his  lasting  con- 
•-ributicn. 


/''Harit-iHI*      :ii-»H      s^  nn  i  !  q  t 


ail  of  its  phase.^.  to  .study  and  attain 
more  advanced  proficiency  and  knowl- 
edge in  the  op<.^ration  of  aircraft  to 
stimulate  aviation  con.«!Ciousne!V(  and  ac- 
ceptance in  voung  men  and  women  and 
to  advance  safe  flymg  procedures 

Tlie  original  mco:  poiatoi  s  weit-  Al- 
be. :  Riilhbiuti.  WiUium  G  Fieeman 
and  liie  Hunoiable  Alfred  R  Pierce  ail 
of  Camden  NJ.  MnriU  Armovir.  of 
Wicshuiuton  DC  Alfred  L  Wulf  and 
Frank  Kim;>ton  Smith  of  Phllndelp.'u;^ 
I'.i  S!  ..v.  I  M  Spci.sci  David  C  Q'.iini. 
:\i\  1  H  .  sard  t)  Uiw  Ji  all  of  Ne>A  Yu.k 
C.t\ 

The  ci''-;K)rHlion  tieltl  1'>a  f\rvl  meeting 
on  C>cu>bor  2^  1959  at  the  Concord  Ho- 
tr\  Montic'Mlo  NY  .  where  the  membet - 
:-hip,  by  app.-xipiiate  r*^solulion  amended 
the  certificate  of  incoriwration  to 
change  the  name  Legal  Eagles  A.wx-ia- 
tion  to  the  Lawyer -Pilots  A.ss<'>ciatinr. 

The  first  board  of  directors  r'.pcted 
by  the  association  were  Albert  Ratli- 
blott.  Camden.  N  J  Edwin  Marger. 
Miami  Beach,  Fla. :  Prank  J  Docktor, 
Washington.  Pa;  Lackland  H  Bkxim. 
St.  Louis.  Mo  ;  Herbert  H  Freise.  Walla 
Walla.  Wash  ;  Margaret  L.  Lebair. 
Trenton.  NJ;  Charles  W  Sydnor. 
Sandston.  Va.:  Charles  R  Conklm 
Delta,  Colo  ;  Robert  N  Grosby  Norwalk. 
Conn.;  Merrill  Armour.  Wa.shlni:t<)n, 
DC  ;  Somers  T.  B'^own.  Washington 
DC  ;  Don  N  Kerstcn,  Ft.  I^odt'f^  lo'Aa, 
Robert  G  Lake,  Pratt,  Kans  ;  Ernest  L. 
Bell  III.  Keene  NH.  Howard  G  Law. 
Jr  ,  New  York    N  Y  :  Stuart  M    Sjieiser. 
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chu-setts.  Michigan.  Minnesota.  Mis.sou- 
ri.  New  Hamp.shire.  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  North  Carolina.  North  Dakota. 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island.  Tennessee.  Texas,  Vir- 
ginia. Washington.  We<t  Virginia.  Wis- 
consin, W\omir.-  «nd  the  Viruin  I.^- 
lands. 

ApplUMtii>n.N  .n«'  pending  m  Alab*\ma 
p.  .r.v.cr  GtSiima  Idahi>  Illinois 
M,..;.i  Mai  viand  Miiil-ana  Nebia^ka 
Nevada    Utah    «itd  Veimonl 

I  w  i<vh  Ihr  mrnib<'rs  well  m  tlieii  oii- 
ti.,i\  >;v  and  am  certain  thev  will  make 
(1i  tuiiio  cont !  ibutions  to  th«  udvanor- 
mcnt  of  sti!«'  nviiiK  cundiMon^  ,»nd  the 
pro«r«n  of  avintinn  in  the  United 
St..'es 


Barinf    Reveals    Use    of    False    Technical 
Data  in  Third  Street  Highway  Selection 


EXTENSION  OF  RF^^.AHKS 

HON.  WALTER  S   BARING 

or    NEVADA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4.  1960 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  letter  I  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  on  Jan- 
uary 27,  1960.  in  which  I  showed  con- 
clusively that  the  Bureau  of  Pubhc 
Roads  did  falsify  pertinent  technical  in- 


.vcUon  of  uie  Bureau  in  the  al>o\e  regard. 
Approval  ot  .me  J  bv  the  Stiite  of  Ne\adu. 
the  approval  a<;-q u i escf^  in  on  February  21, 
1957,  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  all  Ui 
ad\ance  o!  public  hearings  and  dispatch  of 
tele^rrams  by  th*-  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
which  ccmtained  statements  obviously  de- 
siKi  ed  to  influence  action  that  acc<iided 
*UJi  earllfr  Siute  and  Buie«u  ol  Pisblic 
R<mUs  i»pp;  >  \  al     l  Un»  J. ) 

A  \mj'  •>:  l^l.^  ..cth.ii  lu  which  thr  Bi.nnik 
v.itH  ■  innut  trr  rtui  iitiach  no  wiu!«tpr  niu- 
i  <  M**  !.■«  .■«.)  '  '.  ;  :.i>.'.  .:;i-jti«J  in  thr  llKht  I'f 
■ntlr  'JS  Uiui<-v,  M  .!r-  f  Kir  Hnjhw;iy;  Src- 
lion    IM.   lUJfl    ^.        .r  V    \     ill    r.  >nfUrt    will     t)ir 

apirlt  of  ihr  H        '     t-:.ni.'.^  •<   ihr  f^inHH.  ,- 

Hon   ot   U\f   f      •.■.(    --'..tr*     U\.i\    i«    |>iUi,K''.,t'li 
irom     the     Bt:.'-    .K      :rl>vilt       )..k.-r      17       IS      •   >!i 

quoted  in  Us  euurety: 

'The  stntementa  coiit»  i.i'<.i  m  the  tc\r- 
grama  addressed  to  the  W'i..^).>>r  c'<>uit\ 
Board  of  Commlsalonen  fri»m  ofTi  lals  ot  mk 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  were  obviously  de- 
signed to  influence  action  that  accorded 
with  earlier  State  and  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  approval  of  line  J.  Certainly,  a  local 
body  faced  with  a  telegram  that  line  J  is 
the  only  location  acceptable  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  Interstate  funds'  has 
little  room  for  deliberation.  It  might  also 
be  noted  that  the  Washoe  County  Board  had 
earlier  approved  the  route,  prior  to  holding 
public  hearings." 

Again  referring  to  Mr  Merrlam's  letter  of 
September  22,  1959,  I  should  like  here  to 
quote  for  your  convenient  reference  the  next 
to  the  last  paragraph : 

■  While  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
evidence  Justifying  further  consideration  of 
this  matter.  I  can  assure  you  that  If  the 
State  of  Nevada  and  the  city  of  Reno  wishes 
to  reconsider  their  recommendations,  that 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  through  the 
Bureau  oi  Public  Roads,  will  be  willing  to 


tins  unbalance  ol  teciinical  bippur;  nnd 
stated  m  it.s  House  Rpix>rt  No  2.-^2  co\cring 
the  Reno  hearings  report  dated  April  23. 
1959.  that  'In  matters  requiring  technical 
knowledge,  great  reliance  is  pluced  oi:  ex- 
pert opinion"  Froni  Kindergartcii  on  into 
our  adult  life  we  are  trained  Uj  be  gvuded 
bv  the  voice  ul  tt-clinuu!  knowledge  auU  au- 
tli'iritv  Howe\e!  the  voice  <>t  expert 
opuuun  <\t  the  Henu  hraruig  W!\».  .ui  \iti- 
( fi  tail;  trumpet 

r.'.r     B\U<».>\i     uf     Publli      Hu«(In     1I-.1  suh.i.v 
;!i;vt  till-  benrtil-CMvt  intliul  ihr   Man!  ^^iim 
•>nUe    W'.ilU    l»r    4  «i    W    Inl.sr   In'    ll?   o\M-    k\:\\. 
1  l;r   l>rnrfH-t^>»1    r»Ui>  *M>l\rrpt   clnwM;    \r    t!.i^ 

'  ■-l:<iicr  ai<  mi  myUvuuent  o(  dpcrpt  i^r.  '  ■ 
^!:r  n«»'>|».t'  III   Neviutu  «nU  to  thr  C'^ii«rP!u<  v>l 

l.c  VsMtPCt  statrv  l^  tvniotr  fnMn  thr  ex- 
perience of  niv-i  jirs.plr  It  IS  s<i  rrmotr 
(h!>t    tbf   Chiei    ^•..^:.^i''♦"^   o!    tlu    US    Uurt»avi 

.•  I'  li  '  RiMiOs  .".pc!  1  (Mn,«iider;iblp  time  at 
ilio  !ie;»Mng  cip-sc:  iiTiri^  whHt  tlie  ber.et.t -c^.>.st 
r-.ti'i  means 

The  Blatnik  !-iitx-on\mittee  repiit  p.\  rs 
this  explanatior.  un  tlie  Ixittom  hnA  •>:  ::^ 
page  10.  With  this  explanation,  and  on  tlie 
same  page,  various  high  benefit-cost  ratios 
for  each  of  the  discussed  alternate  routes 
through  Reno  ranging  from  4  6  to  7.0  were 
given,  with  the  single  exceptioii  of  the  Rim 
route  asked  by  the  people  Thi?  Rim  route 
received  a  benefit-cost  ratio  of  only  1.1 
which,  according  to  the  second  table  on  page 
10  of  the  Blatnlk  subcommittee  report,  is 
admittedly  a  Bureau  ol  Public  Roads  esti- 
mate. 

Here  the  Ingenuity  of  the  deception  prac- 
ticed by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  at  the 
Blatnik  hearing  becomes  appso-ent.  when  It 
is  understood  that  investigation  of  the  1.1 
Rim  route  benefit -cost  ratio  reveals  the 
figure  Is  too  nearly  correct  to  warrant  com- 
ment.    Only  when  the  4.6  Third  Street  bene- 

flt.-rr»Kt     rntin     ficiirp    Ik     evainlr.  eri     rt'^e?     The 
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residents)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  af'.-T  :;  ) 
substantial  part  of  the  activities  of  which  ' 
the  following  "(unless  its  prlnrinal  purpose 
iM  to  promote  the  conser-vatlon  of  natural 
resources  In  the  United  States  i 

(b)  Paragraphs  12)  and  (3i  of  section 
2522(b)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  charit-able 
and  similar  gilts  by  nonresidents  i  are  each 
amended  by  Inserting  after  no  substantial 
part  of  the  activities  of  which  '  the  follow- 
ing; "(Unless  Its  principal  purpose  is  to  pro- 
mote the  conservation  of  natural  resources  In 
the  United  States  i  •'. 

Sec.  5  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
two  sections  of  this  Act  shall  apply  oniy  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  er.cl;nii;  on  r  after 
the  date  of  the  enacrment  of  thu  Ac 
The  amendment  made  by  section  3  shall  ap- 
ply only  with  respect  U)  the  estate*  of  in- 
dividuals dyinij  on  or  aft^r  such  dste  The 
nm'Tidments  made  by  serMon  4  thn',]  apply 
only  with  renpect  m  k)Us  msd*"  in  calendar 
jrvar*  mdtrtf  rm   /t  »ft«r  »\tett  dat«. 


Lawyer-Pilots  Association 


HM.  CMAIUI  k,  Smt 

i»  THE  UOUtiK  QW  fU»UUl>im'lkr  IS  MM 
Thtir$4ay,  Feinuury  4,  lif6d 

Mr  VANIK  %ir  Soe^kj^r,  as  • 
Clevelander,  I  Uk^  greftt  pleasure  m  di- 
recting attention  to  the  election  of  Mr. 
BirVc*tt  L  Williams  of  my  city,  m  presl- 
d.'.-.t  cf  the  Nalicna!  Automobile  Dealers 


EXTT':NSrON  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  CAHILL 

OF     NEW     JCRaF  y 

IN  THE  HOU-E  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Thursday   February  4   1960 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  hap- 
py to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress the  formation  of  thp  La-.^-er- 
Pilots  Association  and  am  happy  to  note 
that  its  f.r.^t  national  president  is  a  resi- 
dent of  the  flist  district  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey 

I  have  Itnown  personally  Aeveral  of 
th«  incorp<;rfltor«  of  thl»  as-vKiftlion  and 
an  atte.nt  to  th^-ir  ctvic-minieflnr<*a 
th"lr  putrtofl^m  and  thfir  ln',eni^  )n- 
tenfe^t  in  all  thing's  p^r'^iritntf  m  av;^- 

»  'ATI 

rf'"   f.*'»y»f    P)UA*   A*^rf)Pk'  .Or~     >  it<    ,r>- 

""/' y(Ti»''-/I  HA  1ft*  /^a«)  ^,#«>«  Ac'/'re,^- 

th(W«  tiM,VUi4i  A  plk>i'«  UiUrreM  1ft  MVU- 
tu.'Ci;  to  UfomoUt  Keuerml  avuUiMi  aA/t^y 
to  yromou  coot»erAtu>n  with  civiiun 
a«encte«  in  times  of  emergenrie»  and  en- 
gaged In  the  welfare  of  our  country',  to 
assist  in  the  drafting  Interpretation  and 
enforcement  of  lav.s  aff;  ctin;^  aviat.oii  in 


iNew  YorK.  IN  i  :  r^<icnoias  z.ir.ni,  tia- 
tavia.  NY.;  William  A.  Richards.  Co- 
lumbus. Ohio:  John  D  Stam.  Fremont. 
Ohio;  Jerry  O.  Stephens.  Youngstown. 
Ohio;  Dean  L.  Foote.  Allentown.  Pa  . 
Oliver  N.  Hormell,  California.  Pa.; 
Frank  Kingston  Smith.  Philadelphia. 
Pa.;  Alfred  L  Wolf.  Philadelphia.  Pa  : 
John  A  Varone  Providence.  R  I  .  .Shel- 
don N.  Lelchuk,  Miami  Beach.  Fla  ; 
John  W    Kitchen.  Toledo.  Ohio 

The  officers  of  the  corporation  are: 
Albert  Rathblott,  natio!>ai  pre.sident; 
Fxlwin  MarEer,  reKional  vice  president, 
.-ouihe.i.st  region:  Frank  J  rx>ckt^r  re- 
gional v.c  pif^idert  northeast  reKion: 
Lackland  H  B-oom,  regional  vice  presi- 
dent, central  region;  Hon  Herbert  H 
Firise  re«lorml  vice  pre.'Sident,  western 
:''^i"ii  Marttaret  L  l^eBair  socretary, 
Hftd    C^.^irl''?   W    Sydnor     treasurer 

M'rntifT^h-ip  )n  tht*:  aR(v>rlnfirm  k  r>i>en 
to  ^11  %-hf>  ar»  'JmIv  )K#ne^  ]n'vvr^  an/1 

f  ^,1/1      'rr    i>  f,    httV0     K*'(1      a     VnU^     frll'.f    » 

■  f  t  ■  •'■/■-:•>.       ty^i-»r(^,*f ^fiifi    f'/f  ^  '*rtr}  t>/>* 

'   '//•"'J    '     '  .  -      f  '  -,■'/(     '  h/'     *)itl/'     'I*      !>.'• 

*ftt>'   '  '■     »',''•'     '*'      ''    Uit    *tt*tttti*' »''f%i     r>» 

'.       »      »ilH     •/'     If  *     ••■iT/,^     0',>/i.     i,^ti/   'df 
**W      *  ■  '  -     •r.*     J  ft.    '-'.    ^  :    ttlt/t    'i^    '\*-lli>!- 

tfi^i.-      »'Ut..i  ..I  I  ^1  ■,1.     vf     i.t^     ».v-i     *i 

Thar    e.-..yj'  .ai^/tt    /i//M     li<£    UHi-Wittri  t>hiH 

tor  fnefnrx-r.vh.p  m  12  a<ulUi'.»fiMl  btaU.- 
I  hf  t^iaVff,  which  now  fiave  membeo 
aie  ..'■  r'.>;i<jv.ft  Ari/.ona  Arkansai?  Cali- 
fjiriia  Colorado,  Connecticut.  District 
of  Columbia  Florida.  Indiana  Iowa, 
K.'i-.s.'.  ,    Kentucky.    Louisiana,    Mai^sa- 


lormation  in  preseniing  its  siae  oi  tne 
picture  to  the  John  Blatnik  committee 
investigating  the  selection  of  the  rout- 
ing of  the  Interstate  Fieeway  System 
from  the  California  State  line  through 
Reno  and  Sparks  to  V'lsta,  Nev  As  you 
know,  the  estimated  cost  of  completing 
the  Interstate  Highway  Syst^-m  pursuant 
to  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956 
and  1958  has  now  reached  the  gigantic 
figure  of  $39  8  billion.  Since  it  is  ap- 
parent thav  urban  planning  of  the  sys- 
tem is  base-l  on  falsification  of  technical 
fact,  the  situation  today  .should  be  of 
vital  conce  "n  to  ever>  Member  of  Con- 
gress.   The  letter  follows: 

Jamakt   27    1000. 
Mr    ParotRic  K   >!    Minim, 
Sri  'rtary  of  Comrnrrr  r, 
fnmmrrre  BuHAinfi, 
Wff'iinal"^'     !ic 

f>r*a  Ms  -^f/^rr^sv  f>r  -;«.i.'/-,r  ►.<  r  M, 
U»W.  Mr  H  >»r#rt  f.  Merricrri  f»»jTt!iv  A*- 
•♦irtari*    Ui   1U»    Pr^'UlAri-      it"'-    ''■    rrtt-      'i'- 

flfrifrf    ^*ff.al•       •»'      ^.^  (^rT-^f.'*     f/      .       •    /     •■.     'h* 

ffrf4r*-'M«#  t'z'! -''-'/  ''•.••■'*♦/•  ''■■'•'■■■  "•  r* 
f>f>„.    It0f  ,   »f§H,     A    -"Vi     ■■     ■•         '     "     ' 

ttm^  KM  Hmttm  mmnm  Ht  ■'■■"  f*-  ■ 

f0*4^^*    h^   MMT  dMM  ^'  '•  '■*    -''  " 

'a.         .i.jjrffXA      tff)4    »*•»•       '-*    '     '-'-'' 

Hit  Urns*     (  "  -■        "    '■'"*'  ''^ 

Mmmtttm  i***t-r,jt>i  u,    tun..it.  .>!>-.« 

Wtr»  OiA  i.r.rt'G  tj)  i..  ,t»'.^^^'  ./lit  ')'.  UtM 
Jciton    A     Ilia    liik    bIM-cLtoi    rU/x    »t;.l/il'^«-    liir^l - 

iMg  Jii-ld  ifi  Jleiio  on  Febr.iiii)  'l\  'V  .w.d  2« 
l»<W.  but  only  confirmetl 

The  Blatnik  subcommittee  p««e  17  of  Ito 
report,  did  » ttach  rio  sinister  moiuet  us  the 


review  any  new  factual  Information  or  com- 
petent engineering  data  pertinent  to  the 
est-abllshment  of  the  Interstate  route  In  the 
Reno-Sparks  area." 

It  is  quite  Inconceivable  that  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  would  be  requested  to  re- 
view any  new  factual  Information  or  com- 
petent engineering  data  pertinent  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Interstate  route  In  the 
Reno-Sparks  area  submitted  to  It  by  the 
Nevada  State  Highway  Department,  since  It 
is  that  department,  through  its  consultants, 
that  Is  responsible  for  the  transmission  of 
so-called  technical  data  In  support  of  the 
route  through  the  city  of  Reno. 

The  State  Highway  Department,  and  In 
turn  the  Burenu  of  Public  Roads,  shows  a 
highly  tec)inical  line  or  ar,'iiment  to  support 
the  TTiirrt  Street  prowrnm  E^srntiiilly,  both 
the  Slate  H.ghway  Drpartmrnt  nnci  the  Bu- 
raau  of  Pibllr  Roads  pretended  to  svinpfi- 
UriM  with  the  people  of  Reno  In  th*"lr  iirwi 
for  a  tisefiil  and  desirable  rout^  from  thr 
local  i'le«p<i)r)t  and  pTot^rided  t'l  prot^'  t   \),p 

irt'frrr        .f    Ml*   T*'   I'trl    ««.,•>.«    > .  •,■    rN'.i'e      '    nfi 

^,       .,    ,r.      '  •  1  '^  ••irr,r      ■   '     '  «  1  ff)/        "i:/-      ifl/l 

./.»•■., '^      I-  fyfr")         ■    I    itA      -.  •       •►./•      jnfriA  ''fr-f 

'  t,f    f\-,.t,,         1    ,»     .•,.-    .-•ir.p     -.(r'.fi    •»■?*    fle«  '    .' 
•  .     ,     %  ,  /i     'Y,.^T.r-f.      1t.,*H     B-fA**     f't^t'*  t  ■■* 

(*-,"•••       ■'     »-.'..►/      »J/-^/»*    •   ,»<'«rf,A^     '».  >#  , -/> 

tA^.rA        *''  ^t^^^^f'^  '.#^       •  fr>        ^.-      ^  A  ,  ♦  .      t.     . 

f^fif/t.      ■    ^-     I  ^i         -    .    U^'»*''^4t    '  >     ''A    K/tftr 

4/J^Ai>/J  tl-Jti  •>•*  ^H-J^fUi*-  '/)  'it*  <»•>*  '/ 
|.m-«a-aO  I  i^     iri-s.'.^J.'    byvl/*^    U    »    UAAU.Jtl.-t 

J /^     ^>>f;U     </I      IttrtiiO     tutS*     /•'^<      I'luC      U^f' 

iwa\«».(-»#:^  '^  iiitT''  >  tr»iJi*d  UkOu  <i/id  iiigi.- 
*o\  e/i»rii»**-rf  <^/.  thfir  biO*  All  tii*  cjuali- 
Ji«]  t-i..giiif*Tt  »ere  on  tJ.e  bide  o!  tlie  Bure&u 
Cf  Public  R/Mtds  ttoe  State  hlgnwuy  d*-pitrt- 
ment.  the  county  feAd  cliy  government*  m- 
volvwL     The    Blatnik    aubcommltiee    nv\f<t 


enormity  of  the  deception  on  the  part  of 
the  Biu-eau  of  Public  Roads  become  evident. 
The  Bureau's  own  supplied  figiires  and  esti- 
mated data  prp.sented  to  the  Blatnik  sub- 
commitK'e  revealed  that  the  4  6  benefit-cost 
ratio  for  the  Third  Street  route  can  be 
achieved  only  by  using  the  absurdly  high 
driving  cost  figure  of  18  8  cents  per  mile  for 
The  present  streets  and  preser.t  Highway 
Rout*  40.  This  statement  has  bee::  checked 
and  rechecked  by  competent  engineers  stinie 
calculating    Independently    of    others 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  further  im- 
pairs Its  ir.t^nty  This  188  cents  exag- 
gerated present  operating  cost  figure  will  not 
give  a  1.1  benefit -cost  ratio  for  the  Rim 
route.  One  has  to  use  a  present  operating 
cost  figure  about  5  cent*  lower  per  mile  on 
the  present  streets  t4'  achieve  a  1  1  benefit - 
(r.tt.  rat  If)  fr>r  the  Rim  route  Anv  rxag- 
gerflll"n  of  a  pT«>sfr'  fiperiitlne  rfi«t  e^iHg- 
gerrtfes    the    bmefii    u,    bo    f,xpf(if.(]    irKjn    a 

jrri.^>rr««yl    pT    .erHtTl 

Tlie  ab«i)rrt('v  f'f  iM'-iemc  s  4fi  v>enefi'  '^' 
ritK>  Urr  hf  iirb«n  Tbtrrt  fttre^  r-/»ife  r«  ''c- 

f-^.^.l,-,r.     A'**      J'»*H<     «5'tT»/»v      pwf-     11      )(>'.* 

tf.-r    -Ar        )/.  :           ■)J          ■•  t  \           \   i'f         ».,/»       I</         •»•-.•  */, 

,       ■  r^   •            A  /  -.  .  A       -I      <.               K  ./•          */,          '**--,             ,',-•.-  f  '-^  J 

1'^^-               *■'                 A.-           -^r*    ^  '*    ♦     .           ■  -•             *^>r./.A         A         A                   ■  )H 

■.'          A«r                                    .    .  •  r'                     ^   !>,,.          .,           .           ..          r.  f^ 

wfttsn  vm  ■•*'■**•  M.-..^f,*.  -.^  »>^ 

«     /.    i     l*»v    <-<,        AJ^         (.  (&AJ./,     <-•»      ^^»       '*f  0 

•rm!t>t.^l  ,     -I^AI  .■       «A     ».  t./M.ts'i-^  ."..         A.4)P^ 

...     )i.  w*  .J  «.-  /   />'   <''.'    ».i..fl  fcui.'.  '  ;<«vi»»«y 
..  )  ">j/<j«*<3  '     '/J   !'.-•-  '  *fA*/ .'X**       /<•*«««  ; «/  • 

A<     ^»/lU<i>t    ),*«*it<J    L'y  J>f v*  mO*   t*u    ^  4    »>*-l.»r><- 

ooti  ratio  »u  Detroit  Tutrt*  i^u^t-  Sat  -jri:, 
h/.>v.ever  would  ruA  reduce  the  ue«-a<-a  tiaflie 
\'>luine  f>  :i  r.gurf  -at  y^hert-  r^ear  h^  law  k* 
16.400  veblrl««  per  <Iay  given  by  tJie  bureau 
:   j;ubU<    roads  for   the   TiUrd   btreet   ruu.e. 
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The  4  8  beneflt-cost  ratio  is  simply  a  false 
assumption  that  the  benefit  of  the  Third 
Street  route  would  amount  to  4.0  times  Its 
cost.  The  trick  of  Inflating  the  beneflt-coet 
ratio  to  push  a  proposal  t»eyond  Its  merit  is 
old  TTils  evil  practice  Is  revealed  by  the 
following  quotation  from  the  same  Detroit 
Metropolitan  Area  Traffic  Study,  part  II, 
page  118 

"The  measures  Illustrated  on  map  30  were 
svin.med  for  the  entire  network  and  show 
that  the  benefits  accruing  to  drivers  actually 
assigned  to  expressways  are  10  piercent  K'reater 
than  the  construction  cost  of  the  network. 
This  1  10  ratio  of  beneflr.3  to  costs  may  seem 
low  by  comparison  with  mai.y  tiafF.?  reports 
Issued  in  other  places  pr^  iposing  to  make  such 
measurements  " 

Along  with  the  theorerirn!  pcoiioniic  desir- 
ability of  an  expre;..sway  prop<«!al  must  be 
considered  the  esthetic  neight>_,rh  <><J  com- 
mercial and  human  factors  involved  Cities 
are  for  people,  tiot  f  )r  .ibs'r.ict  structu.'-es 
which  do  not  attract  people  The  e^.senoe 
of  Reno  is  the  concentritien  of  it.=i  attrac- 
tions which  can  be  reached,  one  from  the 
other,  by  walking  The  introduction  of  a 
I  structure  to  cut  downtown  Reno  In  two 
clearly  reduces  the  at'ractlveness  of  the  city 
to  its  clti2«ns  and  to  its  visitors.  This  is  true 
no  matter  how  good  the  structure  may  be 
for  vehicles.  The  proper  determination  of 
this  route  can  be  made  only  if  factu.i!  tech- 
nical and  economic  data  are  objectively  con- 
sidered 

To  the  extent  that  any  charges  alleging 
false  technical  data  before  the  various  de- 
lil>eratlve  bodies  cancernir.g  an  expressway 
route  through  Rei.o  duriii/  the  periods  of 
'  deli'oeratlon  remain  unrefut*  \.  confidence 
In  the  wisdom  of  th?lr  Judgments  Is  un- 
justified through  p:jssib'.y  no  fault  of  the 
members  of  such  bodies 

The  determinations  i^f  public   bodie.s  r.r.d 
eonstltu*€d  authorities  are  no  more  reliable 
than    the    Information    or    opinioixs     upon 
which  they  are  based,  and  the  best  Informa- 
tion can  be  useful   only   to   the  extent  that 
it  receives   attention   and    objective   ev.\!ua- 
tlon.      No    valid    deternunation    of    the    best 
route  location  or  method  or  traffic  flo*-  Im- 
I    provement  for  the  Reno  nrea  has  in  fact  yet 
\    been  made.     .\3  a  matter  of  fact,  an  objec- 
(    tlve  and  comprehensive  study  of  traffic   Im- 
I    pruvement.  social  and  econonilc  Impacts  and 
I    community    betterment    has    to    date    on'y 
been    authorized    by    the    Bureau    rf    Public 
Roads  for  the  city  of  Bostc.n.     WTiat  l.*!  au- 
thorized   for   one    city    is   Justified   for   every 
city. 

Now  that  the  facts  ci'icernin?  the  false 
In.'ormAtlon  about  the  Reno  hi^ihway  situ- 
ation, as  furnished  the  Blatnik  .subcommit- 
tee by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Ri)ads.  have 
becom.e  known,  the  cons'ltMted  au*h''r!t!es 
should  nDt  attempt  tri  p';.sh  ahead  construc- 
tion pla.13  on  any  r:irt  of  the  California 
State  line — Sparks  free*  ly  protx)sal,  until 
true  factual  da'.a  can  be  properly  evaluated 
and  considered  Any  such  attempt  to  pro- 
ceed hastily  at  this  time  must  be  carefully 
scrv.tinlzpd  and  could  be  viewed  as  collusive 
action  with  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  In 
its  efTort  to  accomplish  a  route  selection 
through  the  use  of  fal-e  technical  data. 
I  have  accordingly  ir.t-xluced  a  bill  in 
Congress— H  R  9802.  a  bill  to  prohibit  the 
S"K:re*ary  of  Commerce  from  approving 
p!an.=  .  specifications,  and  estlmat<»s  fr>r  a 
spe^'ifted  portion  of  a  r  )ute  on  the  Inter- 
stie  System  In  Nevada,  and  to  prohibit 
further  obligation  or  expenditure  of  Ff^eraJ 
ftinds  in  connection  with  such  route  .A  copy 
of  this  bill  Is  attached  for  yotir  convenient 
reference. 

The  false  technical  prestige  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  won  the  day  with  the  Blat- 
nik subcommittee  and  prepared  the  way  for 
the  uninf.Trmed  and  frequent  attacks  which 
have   since    been   launched    a^Mlri^t    me    for 


my  interest  in  the  Reno  his^hway  situation 
These  attacks  are  false  because  their  tech- 
nical bases  are  false. 

On  October  22,  1959.  In  a  document  dated 
C>ctober  16.  1959,  which  Is  since  the  Blatnik 
hearlnj^s.  I  revealed  the  method  by  which 
tie  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  falsified  the  cjet 
of  operation  on  the  present  streets  a.id  on 
Highway  R  ute  40  in  Reno.  This  docu.ment 
had  a  lars^e  distribution  A  c^ipy  was  mailed 
ti>  you.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  t<i 
date.  It  has  been  accepted  without  objection 

The  issue  at  stake  is  much  bigger  than 
Peno.  It  is  vastiv  bi«ijer  than  Nevada:  it  i.'? 
a;  big  as  the  future  of  the  United  States  K>i 
.America  We  investigate  televi.sion  and 
r  wlio  programs.  While  the  Preslrien'  of  the 
United  States  wonders  h  w  the  'ele\  isi^jn 
indtistry  cou'.d  wr^.nt  to  do  th^se  t-biiitts  U) 
us."  in  matters  of  entertainment  with  only 
hundr»^i  of  thousands  of  dollars  involved. 
tie  Bure.iu  of  Public  R.»ads  and  .s<>me  of  the 
cx)p«r<)ting  roadbuildlng  author. ties  and 
iitere.-t-s  I'e  deceiving  us  in  mattrrs  fif  real- 
i  y  witi.  mlMons  of  dollars  involved  in  Reno 
and  »;  th  bllHons  of  dollars  Involved 
throughout  the  United  States 

Tlie  puMic  must  be  given  cr)rrfTt  factual 
l-iformati.<n  on  all  matters  of  public  con- 
sideration and  correct  factual  information 
nust  be  pr<^sented  to  our  deiib^-rative  bodies 
ty  constituted  authorities  and  their  con- 
sultant's It  is  imperitive  that  we  improve 
tie  moral  fiber  at  both  public  and  private 
li'vels. 

I  am  today  writing  this  s^me  letter  to  Mr 
Merriam.  with  copy  to  Congressman  J'jhv 
A  Blat.nik  I  feel  certain  that  when  Mr 
Sl^tnik  learns  lhrou>;h  unrefuted  char^t^s 
that  the  Bureau  of  Public  R.jads  has  pre- 
3<'nfed  false  technical  information  to  his 
ommitiee  at  the  Reno  hearings,  his  com- 
mittee will  wish  to  reexamine  its  attach- 
ment of  "no  sinister  motives'  to  the  action 
3f  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  in  the  above 
rijzrrd. 

I  urge.  Mr  Secretary  that  you  take  Im- 
mediate steps  to  put  into  effect  the  pro- 
visions of  my  bin  HR  9802  I  further  urge 
tiat  the  approval  of  the  Tlilrd  Street  route 
t  irough  Reno  and  of  line  J  from  the  State 
line  to  Lawtons  be  rescinded,  as  they  were 
b.ised  on  false  technical  facts,  and  the  prt>c- 
eiises  of  locating  a  new  route  from  the  Cali- 
fornia State  line  to  Vista.  Nev  .  be  immedi- 
ately Inaugurated,  with  the  intent  of  se- 
c'lrlnz  the  most  econo.mical  system  and  at 
the  same  time  mee-.ng  the  objectives  of  the 
Iiiter<^tate  System. 

I  sincerely  hope  you  will  lend  your  fullest 
c«)operatlon  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
end. 

Respectfully. 

Walter  S.  Baring. 
Congressman  tor  Nevada. 


Lewis  M.  Herrmann 


EXTENSION  OF  REM,^RKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  WALLHAUSER 

or  .vEw  jEa.srT 

IN  THE  HOUiE  OP  REP  RECENT  A  TIVKS 

Thursday,  February  4,  1960 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr  Speaker,  to- 
day I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  an  out- 
standing cituen  sjid  labor  leader  of  my 
hDme  State  of  New  Jersey  who  has  given 
ir.uch  of  hl3  energies  and  fertile  mind  to 
tlic  betterment  of  our  Nation  and  Its 
p<K)ple, 

He  Ls  Mr.  Levi*  M.  Herrmann,  ol  New- 
ark, N.J. 


It  is  a  most  auspicious  day  for  givlnjf 
recognition  tfi  Mr  Herrmann,  for  today 
he  IS  celebratmK  his  75th  birthday.  For 
those  of  us  who  know  Mr.  Herrmann 
well,  he  IS  not  today  75  years  old.  but, 
rather,  he  i.s  75  years  young 

Additionally,  the  year  1960  is  IJie  21.st 
anp.ivf^rsary  of  Mr  Herrmanns  pnde 
and  joy — the  New  Jersey  Labor  Herald, 
which  enjoys  the  olTicia!  endorsement  of 
the  New  Jersey  Stale  Federation  of 
L.ab>  r  Mr  Henmarin  was  the  founder 
of  this  widely  read  publication  and 
serves  as  its  editor  and  publisher 

This  evening  members  of  the  New  Jer- 
.sey  congressional  deiegation  will  have 
the  opportunity  of  personally  extendmg 
birthday  congratulations  to  Mr  Herr- 
mann at  the  annual  reception  and  dinner 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  a  hotel  here  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C-  Mr.  Hei  rmann  is  a  regular 
attendant  at  the.se  get-togethers  and  I 
cite  the  fact  just  to  give  an  indication 
of  the  wide  interest  he  ha.s  m  afTaiis  of 
government  and  in  the  field  of  manage- 
ment and  labor  relations. 

Throughout  his  very  active  life.  Mr. 
Herrmann's  accompli.'^hmrnt.s  have  b^-'-n 
many,  but  I  would  like  ir,  call  particular 
attention  to  one  endeavor  that  might 
well  be  emulated  m  other  anas  of  our 
Nation. 

While  serving  as  a  member  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Assembly  from  1947  to  1951. 
three  terms,  as  a  R^^publlcan  repre- 
sentative from  my  home  county  of 
Essex.  Mr.  Henmann  spon.sored  legis- 
lation which  created  the  Labor  Institute 
at  Rutgers  University,  the  Stale  Univer- 
sity of  New  Jersey.  I  believe  the  accom- 
plishments of  this  Institute,  now  known 
as  the  Institute  of  Management  and 
Labor  Relations,  are  well  known 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Herrmann's  interest  in  the  pres- 
ent and  future  of  the  institute  continues 
to  burn  brightly.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
Institute's  advisory  council  and  is  serv- 
ing a.s  chairman  of  a  committee  raising 
$550,000  for  the  erection  of  a  labor 
center  at  Rutgers.  The  last  report  I 
heard  was  that  the  fundraising  drive  was 
Hearing  the  $500,000  mark. 

As  the  legislative  sire  of  this  institute, 
Mr  Herrmann  can  well  look  with  great 
pride  upon  this  accomplishment. 

In  recognition  of  his  work,  Rutgers 
University,  on  August  4,  1954,  presented 
Mr  Herrmann  with  Its  "Award  of 
Achievement  Medal  and  Citation"  for 
his  "Service  to  Labor  and  Education." 
Then  on  August  14.  1956.  the  univeisity 
gave  Mr  Herrmann  its  •'Special  Award 
for  Service  to  Labor  and  Education." 

In  paying  this  tribute  to  Mr  Herr- 
mann. I  would  hke  to  cite  just  a  few 
more  of  the  endeavors  in  which  he  has 
actively  engaged  and  other  award.s  that 
he  has  received.     Some  of  these  are: 

Throiigh  appointment  by  F^rosident 
Eisenhower  he  serves  as  a  member  of 
the  National  AdvLsory  Council  for  tlie 
US.  Small  Business  Administration. 

On  September  6.  1959.  he  was  pre- 
.vnted  the  annual  award  of  the  National 
I^bor  Temple  Fellowship  for  "Di-'^tin- 
guLsiied  Service  to  Labor  and  the  Na- 
tio.n," 
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Tn  1954  he  jras  named  the  outstanding 
.*jn;*rican  Fe-leration  of  Labor  member 
in  New  Jersey  and  was  presented  with 
the  aw.\rd  ol  merit  at  the  New  Jersey 
federattcr.  s  annual  banquet. 

In  World  \^  ar  I  Mr  Herrmann  served 
as   a   serreant    of    infantry   in  the  US 
Army,    and    c'unng    Wor'.d    War    n.    he 
headed  a  .<tpe::al  War  Department  mis- 
sion to  the  S..  uth  Pacific  combat  area 

He  serves  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  Northern  New  Jersey 
Multiple  Sclerosis  Society. 

Mr  Herrmann  has  t)een  commander 
of  -American  Leoon  Post  No  104  and 
commander  (  f  the  Atlantic  County  Ehs- 
tnct,  .f  meric  m  Lesion,  and  for  3  year? 
was  publicitj  director  of  the  American 
Legion.  r>epartment  of  New  Jersey 

For  15  tenis  Mr  Herrmann  served  as 
secretary-treisurer  of  the  Intemational 
Labor  Press  >f  America,  and  four  times 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  Union 
Printers'  Lea.'ue  of  New  Jersey  He  was 
s  founder  and  president  of  th.e  Elastern 
Labor  Press  Conference 

F  >r  49  yefrs  Mr  Herrmann  has  been 
a  member  c  f  the  International  Tvyx)- 
pr.iphical  U  iion  and  for  44  years  he 
ha;"  .-^rsed  bs  a  delegate  to  the  conven- 
tions of  the  I'lew  Jersey  State  Federation 
of  Lat)or 

He  is  a  member  of  the  State  Federa- 
tion's execu  ive  counci:  and  serves  as 
APL-CIO  national  representative  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union  of 
North  Amer.ca 

On  behalf,  therefore,  of  h.s  many. 
many  friend;  and  admirers  I  would  like 
to  wish  for  h  m  his  lovely  wife,  and  fam- 
ily a  great  abundance  of  good  health  and 
continued  gxxl  service  in  the  years 
ahead. 


A  Bill  To  Piovide  Medical  Scholarships 


EXTP:>'SI0N  OF  rem.^rks 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or    EHODE     l.ST  AKD 

IN  THE  nO^"=E  OK  nEPRE.'^KNT.'iTIVbS 
Thunday.  February  4.  1960 

Mr  POG.'^RTY  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
requests  this  time  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Ii.'pre.sentatives  for  the  pur- 
pose of  iiitroJucnig  .egii>lation  which  will 
influence  tr.  ?  iu.imber  and  help  a.ssure 
the  quality  cf  physicians  for  our  growing 
popuJatlon  In  the  years  ahead 

I  a^k  the  Members  to  ask  thetnselves 
one  simple  cucslion.  Are  you  willing  to 
entrust  the  iiealth  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  propc  rtionatf  ly  fewer  doctors  of 
lesser  competence,  as  compared  with  to- 
day? If  your  answer  to  that  question  is 
'  No.  "  as  it  niu-st  be.  then  I  a.ik  your 
Interest  and  support  in  the  bill  which  I 
place  before  you. 

The  facts  that  underlie  this  bill  are 
hard,  but  net  cold. 

Some  of  0  ir  better  medical  schools  are 
admittlnp  students  with  a  C  average  in 
their  imdergraduate  work. 

Ten  years  ago,  40  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents accep.ed  by  medical  schools  had 
an   A   aversge   in   their   undergraduate 
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work:  today,  only  18  j^erccnt  have  an  A 
average. 

TTie  number  of  applicants  for  medical 
school  has  declined  by  about  one-third 
since  1950. 

The  present  ratio  of  physicians  to  pop- 
ulation ts  considered  by  exi>erts  to  be 
the  m.inimiuE  essential  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  people's  health:  yet  the  num- 
ber of  physicians  graduated  annually 
must  bo  increased  by  50  percent  if  that 
rauo  is  to  be  maintained  as  our  popula- 
tion reaches  upward  toward  the  200 
million  mark 

The  Implicstinns  of  such  facts  are 
perfectly  obvious  We  a'-e  tlrreatened 
viith  a  £hnrt.a,::e  of  physicians  And  we 
are  already  faced  with  a  decline  In  the 
caliber  of  students  entering  medical 
sciiools. 

It  IS  equally  obvious  that  no  remedial 
action  of  consequence  will  take  place 
unle.ss  the  Federal  Goverrjnent  acts  in 
a  positive  and  constructive  way  With 
;e:.der<-hip  and  stimulus  from  Washinp- 
ton.  the  States  and  local  institutions  will 
carry  their  share  of  this  ^rave  national 
responsibility. 

I  therefore  projxjte  that  the  U5  Pub- 
lic Health  Senicc  initiate  a  $10  million 
a  year  propram  of  scholarships  pro\id- 
inK  up  to  $2,500  per  academic  year  to  sc- 
Icrted  students  m  schools  of  medic.iie. 
oc.ieop..t.hy  and  denti-strj-.  The  Federal 
funds  would  be  matched  by  State  funds. 
and  State  commissions  would  select  those 
receiving  scholarship  assistance  on  the 
basis  of  ability  and  need 

I  have  spoken  of  tire  Urreatened  short - 
ace  to  which  this  bill  is  directed  in  terms 
of  both  number  and  quaLty. 

Let  me  comment  on  the  number  ques- 
tion first 

The  bill  that  I  Introduce  today  has  an 
indirect  relationship  to  the  supply  of 
physicians  and  dentists  in  the  years 
ahead.  By  increasing  the  number  and 
quality  of  applicants  for  medical  and 
dental"  education,  it  will  serve  as  a  pres- 
sure on  States  and  ir^titutions  to  provide 
additional  resouices — either  to  create 
new  schools,  or  to  expand  existing 
schools — .'o  that  the  well  qualified  young 
men  and  women  can  study  in  their 
chosen  Tield. 

A  much  more  direct  way  of  increasing 
pre.sent  enrollment — and  thus  the  num- 
ber of  irradiiate  physicians  and  dentists — 
is  by  the  construction  of  new  facihties. 
In  the  1st  session  of  the  86th  Congress, 
I  introduced  legislation  that  would  au- 
thorize matching  Federal  grants  for  the 
construction  of  facilities  for  medical  and 
dental  education,  paralleling  the  existing 
and  highly  successful  Public  Health 
Service  program  of  grants  assisting  in 
the  construction  of  health  research  facil- 
ities I  repret  to  say  that  this  vital 
legislation  has  not  been  enacted,  and  call 
upon  my  colleagues  in  the  House,  and 
especially  those  serving  on  the  committee 
responsible  for  health  legislation,  to  see 
that  this  2d  session  does  not  come  to  a 
close  without  action  that  will  stimulate 
the  renovation  and  modernization  of  our 
existing  medical,  dental,  and  osteopathic 
schools,  and — even  more  imr>ortant  in 
the  long  run — the  creation  of  new 
schools. 


I  want  my  colleagues  to  know  that  I 
sought,  but  did  not  get.  the  support  of 
the  executive  branch  on  this  construc- 
tion grant  legislation.  I  shall  not  bur- 
den you  with  the  details  of  my  corre- 
spondence with  the  President.  It  fol- 
lowed a  now -familiar  pattern:  the  pix»b- 
lem  is  recognized,  somebody  5;hould  do 
somethiirg  about  it.  preferably  net  the 
Federal  Governmerit,  but  the  matter  is 
under  study  and  may  be  accorded  token 
support  if  the  pressures  are  preat 
enough-  In  the  meantune.  it  would  take 
nearly  10  years  to  build  and  graduate 
the  f.rst  class  fixim  a  new  medical  school, 
and  present  schools  can  barely  keep  up 
With  their  present  enrollment  aiid  cer- 
taii^y  caiinot  expand  unless  they  get  a 
kind  of  support  tliey  are  not  now  get- 
ting. 

I  wonder  if  the  American  people  a 
few  years  hence  will  understand  if  we 
today,  knowing  the  facts,  deliberately 
place  their  health  m  jeopardy  by  i^.ot 
plannnig  and  building  facilities  to  train 
enough  doctors  to  give  tliem  superior 
medical  and  dental  c^re? 

But  the  bill  I  mti-oduce  today  is  fo- 
cused primarily  on  quality,  not  numbers. 
All  sort^s  of  reasons  are  given  why 
medical  education  and  a  medical  career 
no  longer  attract  as  many  qualified  col- 
lege siudent.s  as  they  used  to. 

Some  of  these  reasons  are  bound  up 
In  intangibles.  There  are  those  who 
would  point  to  the  increasingly  mate- 
rialistic point  of  view  in  our  society,  to 
the  diminisliing  rewards  In  a  life  of  serv- 
ice, to  deterioration  in  the  Image  of 
the  physician  today,  to  general  failures 
of  today's  young  people  to  accept  re- 
sponsibility to  contribute  something  to 
our  society  instead  of  merely  taking  from 
It. 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  these  views  I 
have  a  fundamental  faith  in  the  innate 
strength  of  the  American  people  in  both 
an  Individual  arid  a  community  sense. 
And  I  have  a  deep-rooted  conviction  that 
we  can  and  will  meet  boldlj'  the  chal- 
lenges that  confront  us  as  we  stride  into 
a  decade  that  may  well  encompass  the 
acid  test  of  our  democracy. 

No — I  believe  it  is  factors  that  are  far 
more  real  and  immediate  and  practical 
that  tend  to  influence  some  of  our  most 
promising  young  people  against  choosing 
to  pursue  careers  in  medicine  and  related 
fields. 

One  such  factor  is  the  factor  of  time. 
Tlie  average  American  flnislies  high 
school  at  age  17  or  18.  If  he  has  the 
interest  and  potential  for  higher  educa- 
tion, and  if  he  is  considering  medicuie 
as  a  career,  what  does  he  see  ahead  of 
him?  Four  years  of  college.  4  years  of 
medical  school,  a  year  of  internship.  2 
years  of  residency  uf  he  wants  to  spe- 
cialize— and  most  young  physicians  do) 
plus  probably  2  years  of  military  service 
under  the  doctor  draft  law.  Thus  the 
high-school  student  sees  this  choice  of 
career  as  another  10-12  years  of  edu- 
cation before  he  can  settle  down  to 
earning  a  living. 

Related  to  the  factor  of  time  is  the 
factor  of  money     The  cost  of  a  medical 
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education  to  the  individual  and  hi^  fam- 
ily can  be  overwhelming.  Those  in  mod- 
est circumstances,  regardless  of  interest 
and  capacity,  will  think  long  and  hard 
before  accepting  the  burden  of  such  edu- 
cation. There  are  some  scholarships  and 
loan  programs,  of  coui'se.  But  they 
barely  scratch  the  surfsuie  in  t<rms  of 
the  need.  At  the  end  of  medical  school, 
about  one-third  of  all  graduates  are  at 
least  $2,000  in  debt.  Some  17  percent 
have  debts  of  $5,000  or  more  Thi.s  does 
not  take  into  account  the  hardship  and 
sacrifice  of  their  familie.*;.  Many  mar- 
ried medical  .students — th!Pe-fifths  of 
them  marry  before  they  t>raduaf-f^— ov.e 
their  medical  education  to  their  wive.>. 
who  must  work  to  support  the  family 
throughout  the  long  educational  period. 
And  even  after  finishing  medical  >chool 
the  low  income  status  continues  dvnina 
internship,  residency  training,  and  mili- 
tary service.  For  a  great  many  faniihe.s 
In  the  middle  and  low  income  groups  the 
flnauacial  prospect  is  too  frightenmtr  to 
face,  and  the  individual  chooses  another 
career  in  which  the  cost  of  education  i? 
less  and  the  return  on  the  invps.^mpnt 
more  immediate. 

In  addition  to  time  and  mont^v  ihevc 
are  other  factors  at  work  in  thr  quali- 
tative and  numerical  decline  in  applica- 
tions for  admission  to  mpdical  and  re- 
lated schools. 

One  of  these  is  quite  personal  many 
young  people  want  to  setclp  down,  marry. 
and  have  fsjnilies  while  thoy  are  young 
It  is  very  hard  to  do  this  during  the 
medical  educational  process  unless  there 
is  a  strong  source  of  outside  support. 

Another  factor  is  competing  fields  As 
a  matter  of  national  pwlicy.  the  United 
States  has  sought  to  give  impettus  to 
higher  education  in  physics  and  other 
scientific  fields,  and  significant  support 
is  available  at  graduate  and  postgrad- 
uate levels.  Since  similar  support  is  not 
available  for  medical  and  dental  stu- 
dents, it  is  understandable  that  many 
of  the  brightest  young  people  choose  to 
climb  the  rungs  of  the  scientific  career 
ladder. 

Paradoxically,  for  those  who  do  choo.se 
and  remain  in  medicine,  the  need  to 
make  money  once  training  is  finally  com- 
pleted is  so  great  that  the  less  rewarding 
positions  in  fiscal  terms — such  as  teacli- 
ing.  research,  public  health,  and  military 
medicine — often  must  be  rejected,  de- 
spite the  individual's  preference  because 
he  simply  must  start  to  earn  money  and 
pay  back  his  debts. 

Since  the  health  of  the  Amerlcar.  peo- 
ple is  one  of  our  most  precious  nationaJ 
i-esources.  it  follows  that  we  cannot  let  it 
be  Jeopardized  by  compromising  on  the 
number  and  quality  of  those  \vho  rake 
care  of  the  people's  health 

The  bill  that  I  introduce  is  of  course 
not  the  total  answer,  It  is  however, 
a  sound  beginning,  based  on  principles 
that  assure  the  independence  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  institutions,  the  integnty 
of  States,  and  collaboration  without  con- 
trol by  the  Federal  Government 

The  bill  provides  for  scholarships  of 
up  to  $2,500  per  academic  year  to  stu- 
dents in  miedlcine.  osteopathy,  and  den- 
tistry. State  commiasions  would  select 
recipients  on  the  basis  of  their  ability 
and    their    need    for    ascistance.     The 


commissions  would  aJso  review  the  stu- 
dents performance  annually  to  deter- 
mine their  eligibility  to  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  funds. 

One-half  the  cost  of  the  .scholarships 
would  be  borne  by  the  States,  In  order 
to  receive  Federal  funds,  ewch  State 
would  be  required  to  submit  to  the  Sui  - 
(feon  General  an  acceptable  i)lan  for 
administering  the  scholarship  funds 

The  bill  authorizes  an  initial  appro- 
priation of  $5  million  for  fiscal  year 
1961,  and  $10  million  for  the  succeeding 
nine  fiscal  years  to  be  allotted  propor- 
tionately amons  the  States  on  the  basis 
3f  tht'ii  populatioius  between  the  ages 
20-24  inclu.-r.e  The  lesser  authoriza- 
tion for  the  first  year  is  to  allow  the 
States  sufficient  opportunity  to  initiate 
this  program 

When  matched  with  State  funds,  the 
$10  million  in  Federa'  funds  would  make 
;t  possible  for  8  000  medical  students  to 
receive  $2,500  scholarships  each  year. 
This  means  that  —  after  the  proeram  has 
oeen  in  operation  for  some  time. 
perhaps — one-fourth  of  all  present  med- 
ical school  students  would  be  partially 
flnHiiced  under  these  .scholarships, 

I  want  to  pmi'hasize  that  the  average 
expenditures  of  medical  students  are  In 
•\cr.ss  of  $3,000  a  year,  so  a  scholarship 
ijiider  this  legislation  does  not  cover  the 
full  cost  of  the  individual  student. 

I  seek  your  .support  of  this  bill  There 
is  urgent  need  for  it.  The  need  is  ap- 
parent in  the  facts  obtained  from  medi- 
cal school  admissions  offices.  And  it  has 
Deen  clearly  recognized  and  forthnghtly 
stated  by  a  group  of  distinguished  ad- 
visers to  the  Surceon  General  of  the  US 
Public  Health  Service.  In  their  report. 
Physicians  for  a  Growing  America,  the 
consultant  group,  chaired  by  Mr.  Fi'ank 
Bane,  for  many  years  the  executive  di- 
ector  of  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments said : 

Tlie  Federal  Government  should  establish 
''ducational  grunts-in-ald  for  medical  stu- 
lents  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  need,  similar 
:n  value  and  proixirtlonafe  in  number  to 
^ants  now  made  to  graduate  students  in 
other  fields  of  sjjeciallzatlon.  These  ediica- 
-ional  grants  shoiild  be  available  to  students 
HO  that  they  could  attend  a  medical  school 
.»ny  place  in  the  United  St;»ie.'^ 

What  my  bill  does,  in  effect,  is  to  ful- 
fill that  statement  of  a  most  pressing 
need. 

In  this  matter   a.«?  in  the  matter  of  the 

construction  of  new  facilities  for  medi- 
cal and  related  education,  which  I  men- 
tioned at  the  opening  of  my  remarks, 
■ve  sim,plv  cannot  wait      We  must  act. 

ind  act  now,  if  we  are  to  bei^in  to  turn 
•he  tide  toward  keen  competition  for  ad- 
mi.NSion  to  medical  schools  and  the  grad- 
ual expansion  of  our  giaduatim;  cla.sses. 
I  feel  this  way  about  it 
As  a  nation,  we  have  lea.^on  to  be 
;iroud  of  what  we  have  done  in  the  1950's 

o  strengthen  and  broaden  our  re.search 
•effort  in  the  health  science^  Sound  re- 
.'earch  proiecto;  are  virtually  a.s.sured  of 
!ong-teim  support,  and  we  are  invest- 
ing .sizable  ivmounts  of  money  in  the 
development  of  research  manpower  and 
research  facilities  for  an  even  more  in- 
tensive search  for  new  knowl^^lge  in  the 
'•ears  .Thead,  Our  pftttems  of  research 
,'::■, -)!i  arr  Still  impcrfcct.    Nij  v>a;.  has 


yet  been  devised  to  provide  career  op- 
portuiiiUfs  in  health  research  that  are 
.stable,  adequately  remunei  ali-.e.  and 
professionally  rewardintj  M(ji«tAei  the 
universities,  medical  school.s  and  other 
research  centers  aie  de-sp^iaU-  for  oper- 
ating fund.s  tlutt  will  siiennlht-n  them 
a.^  iu.stUution.s  Miid  ptiiiut  Uiem  to 
achieve  greater  independence  and  exei- 
cise  greater  leader.ship  a.s  we  face  the 
intellectual,  technological,  and  social 
challenges  that  surely  confront  Ui>  I 
feel  sure  that  these  pioblenis  of  research 
support  can  and  will  be  solved 

As  a  Federal  Goveriiment,  we  cannot 
discharge  our  responsibilities  by  sup- 
porting the  research  functions  of  non- 
Federal  institutions  but  ignoring  then- 
capacity  to  perform  Uieir  educational 
minions.  Our  experience  m  research 
demonstrates  that  the  Fedeial  Govern- 
ment can  actively  and  broadly  support 
univer.slty  activity  without  domination, 
control,  and  interference  The  .same 
thing  is  true  in  medical  and  related  edu- 
cation. We  can  a.s.sist  the  schools  in 
constioicting  new  and  moden.izing  ex- 
isting facilities.  And  we  can  a.ssist  de- 
serving and  needy  students  by  defraying 
part  of  the  high  cost  of  extendcKl  spe- 
cialized education  that  prepaies  them 
for  lives  of  service  to  the  pt^jplc  We 
can  do  both  of  these  vnthin  existing 
ix)licies  bearing  on  the  relationship  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  non-Federal 
institutions  and  to  individual  citizens, 
and  we  can  do  it  without  raising  any  of 
the  uglv  .specters  about  Federal  aid  to 
medical  education  that  are  so  often  used 
as  rationalizations  for  inaction. 

The  intent  of  the  bill  that  I  place  be- 
fore you  is  simply  to  place  medical  and 
dental  education  on  a  comparable  status 
with  advanced  education  in  the  sciences. 
We  can  do  nothing  to  ease  or  .shorten 
the  strenuous  course  of  study  required 
to  equip  a  young  man  or  woman  for 
competency  in  the  medical  professions. 
But  we  can  and  should  take  positive 
action  to  ease  the  intolerable  financial 
burden  which  these  young  people  must 
now  shoulder  in  order  to  perform  this 
service  to  humanity. 
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Speech  of  Congressman  Lane  Before  Re- 
vere (Mats.;  Golden  Age  Club 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or    MASSM'Hl-srTTS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.VTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  4    19f^0 

Mr,  LANE  Mr  Speaker  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I 
wish  to  include  my  speech  before  the 
Golden  Age  Club  of  Revere  Mass  .  on 
Sunday.  January  31.  1960: 

For  thousands  of  years,  man  has  considered 
It  to  be  both  a  duty  and  a  privilege  to  re- 
-peot  and  protect  the  aged 

That  18  until  the  fcmiue  of  the  factory 
iv.steni.  with  Its  emphaBi.s  upon  prrKluctlon 
Vo  the  ^x^luslon  of  everything  else, 

'vVhen  a  persri.n  was  unable  to  produce,  due 
to  disability  or  age.  society  promptly  aban- 
doned blm  and  tried  to  salve  Us  conscience 


by  accusing   h  rr.  of  failure  to  provide  for  a 
rulny  day 

The  wealth}  of  those  days  who  had  fat- 
tened on  the  lab<irs  o(  the  average  worker 
wiihoiii  think. ng  of  ihelr  obliRatlon  to  ar- 
range for  »<)nr.e  form  <jf  security  in  return 
were  slow  lo  le»rn 

Thp  seri'vi.'*  und  prolonged  depression  of 
U»e  li*30s  wh  cli  threatened  the  very  exi.*!- 
lense  of  our  f i  ee  enterprise  system,  allocked 
the  Nation  inl->  .icii'.n 

It  was  recok-nized  that  a  week  s  pny  alone 
w:\8  not  sufficient  cunii>ensHtion  for  a  man  ■ 
labors, 

SoQiethmg  else  wus  iiee<lpd  in  provide  ui- 
come  during  periods  of  uncniploynier.t  and 
disability  and  'Uirlng  old  age. 

It  was  thei.  that  tlie  concept  of  soci-U 
Insurance  be<-ime  more  than  an  academic 
question 

The  depress  on  taught  us  that  no  society 
can  survive  with  millions  of  unemployed  and 
millions  of  olil  people  who  are  destitute  of 
Income 

Neither  the  WP.^  nor  the  municipal  wel- 
fare program.',  with  their  meager  l>enefl's 
financed  entl-ely  out  of  public  revenues, 
could  solve  th  -  problem 

Even  buslnf-ss  and  mdu.stry  beg.^n  to  see 
the  light  W:ien  many  iiwlUon,^  of  pe'iplc 
are  unable  to  Ouy,  the  ecrif.rr.y  a*  a  whule  is 
bound  to  sufTfr 

To  remedy  this  situation  the  Congrcs 
worked  on  social  ln.<iurance  leglsl.ition  to  be 
financed  through  taxes  levied  (>i\  the  em- 
ployer and  tl  e  emplnyce  that  w  m'.d  pro- 
vide a  modest  but  ster.dy  .sr.urce  of  incnmr 
to  people  af'."r  their  working  years  were 
over. 

By  the  broad  tprm  ".«.oolal  security"  we 
mean  such  virled  programs  a-i  aid  to  tl.e 
blind,  aid  to  dependent  children  vinemplov  - 
menl  Insurance,  old-age  a.sslstance.  ajid  old- 
age  and  survl\or8  Insurance 

In  spefiking  to  the  members  of  the  Revere 
Golden  Age  Club,  I  aha!;  cni^flne  niyseif  to 
old-age  asslsti.nce,  old-ag?  snd  survivors  Ir.- 
Burance.  and  'he  need  for  new  legislation  to 
provide  medic  >!  and  liospiu^l  l>enpfits  for  our 
senior  citizen* 

Old-a^e  ass  Stan,  e  Is  l^^rxl  relief  or  wel- 
fare a88lst,inc«  ,  paid  lo  the  aged  who  are  In 
need,  and  wh  >  do  no;  qualify  for  o!d-age 
and  survivors  !n,'.urance  It  Is  snmetlmos 
utilized  to  supplement  the  latter  program 
where  OASI   benefr, ,'   are   too  low 

Old-age  as-sistanre  was  intended  to  cover 
the  pap  until  :he  old-age  Insurance  program 
was  developed  to  reach  all  the  people  of  our 
Nation.  Eventually,  because  nearly  all 
people  reachlrg  old  .^ge  will  ha've  worked  In 
covered  employment  or  v.i\\  have  been  mrir- 
rled  to  one  wh  i  wivs  old-aee  a.'^si^'ar.ce  wou'.d 
largely  disappear,  and  would  be  replaced  by 
old-age  Insur;  nee  which  is  a  right  and  not 
a  charity 

Money  to  buy  the  essentials  of  survival. 
such  as  food  and  shelter  is  the  most  obviotis 
and  urgent  need  but  it  is  not  the  only  one 
Take  the  case  of  Jane  Doe  for  example 
She's  the  elderly  widow  who  lives  In  a  two- 
room  walkup  lat  Sln'-e  her  husband  died  3 
yean  ago.  h«r  health  has  steadily  failed 
More  and  more  of  her  time  has  been  spent 
wuhln  the  four  walls  of  her  crnmiJed  little 
housekeeping  rr)oms  A^  her  savings  riin 
low,  les.s  was  drawn  frim  them  tor  too6  a:id 
need»Kl  medic  vl  rare  l.lke  a  shroud,  loneli- 
ness and  irnt»tlon  .settled  around  her  Aid 
In  addition  t")  an  old-aife  assistance  check 
was  nece.'.sary  to  help  Mrs  EK>e  preserve  and 
strengthen  r  er  physical  and  emotlonril 
health  It  wm  e.'.sentlal  to  help  her  find 
•ome  satisfylrg  outlets  for  her  energies  and 
a  way  to  share  again  in  the  life  of  her 
community. 

The  work  o'  public  welf.-xre  staffs  directed 
toward  achleMng  this  brnad  gr>al  of  human 
well-being  is  what  la  generally  known  as 
social  service*    In  public   a.s«lstance. 

But  the  older  people  themselves,  whether 
they    are    recei\;ng    pub'.i-:    aid,    or    whether 


they  have  retired  on  the  old-age  Insurance 
they     have     earned,     are     doLnf     eomethlng 

about  this  problem 

The  Revere  Golden  Age  Club  im  proof  of 
that  fact 

On  your  own  you  have  organised  this 
group  where  people  share  the  same  Interests 
and  hobbles  and  find  happiness  in  com- 
panionship 

Men  and  women  who  were  too  busy  work- 
ing and  raising  famUlee  during  their 
younger  years,  finally  reach  the  age  when 
•.:\v\-  .ire  iree  to  d'l  the  :  hlr.gs  that  were 
postponed 

The  golden  upe  should  be  uist  that,  not 
only  in  terms  of  tl-.e  ripening  years  but  in 
the  enjoyment  of  mature  siitisfaction  as 
well, 

A  group  of  older  people  up  my  wi.y  fre- 
quently go  off  on  a  sight -seeng  bus  tfair 
that  takes  them  to  .some  specnil  event,  or  to 
some  beautiful  or  historic  l(x~alion  that  they 
missed  during  their  working  yei.rs  Ihey 
have  as  m.uch  fun  pianning  these  tours  a-s 
teenagers  planning  a  school  dance  And 
when  the  trip  Is  over,  ih.py  always  look  lor- 
wnrd  to  the  next  one 

There  should  be  more  of  tlsese  sr.d  other 
pletiSiiOt    activities   for   retired    persons 

That  will  t^e  jxKSsibie  whfn  their  benefits 
are  increas<'<l 

A-s  the  »<K  liil  security  taxes  on  payrolls 
Incli  upwaros.  it  is  ouiv  fair  Ujal  the 
monthly  checks  to  recipients  should  become 
mure  ,•- ,'.bs' .i:,t  ;al, 

Pwr  i.e  u  Pit  of  Cong:e»s  ever  since  the 
flrsl  tiiuiiuus  si.trt  was  made  in  the  building 
of  a  true  si>cial  security  sy.steni.  was  not  to 
provide  the  older  people  with  enough  in- 
come to  pay  for  bread  and  clothing  and 
shelter  alone  but  with  that  extra  income  to 
do  with  as  they  pleased,  givmg  them  the 
freedom  of  choice  ilwt,  adds  w>  human 
dignity. 

The  presfut  bciiefits  from  o'd-atie  in- 
surance are  not  enough  for  this  purpose. 

Slowly  but  inevitably  they  will  be  t.-az-lA 
to   close   the  cost-of-living   gap. 

But  we  also  need  fringe  benefits  for  the 
older  people.  Including  special  housing  ac- 
commodations and  provision  for  medical, 
hospital,  ar.d  nursing-home  care. 

Lasi  year,  in  a  statement  to  the  House 
Ways  and  Mc.r.s  Committee,  in  WashlnRton. 
I  supported  H  R  47t.'0  This  Is  the  bill  In- 
tnxluced  by  Congressman  Forand  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  to  provide  that 
persons  eligible  for  old  age  and  survivors' 
benefits  shall  also  be  eligible  for  medical  and 
hospital  benefits. 

If  and  when  this  bill  p.-^.sses.  It  will  me.-in 
that  60  days  of  hospitaliz^itlon  will  be  given 
in  any  12-month  period  to  those  who  have 
retired  under  OASI,  The  cost  will  be  paid 
from  this  Federal  trust  fund  lo  the  hospital, 
physician  and  nursing  home  which  provides 
the  services 

If  the  patient  Is  transferred  t^-'  a  n\irsir.g 
home  from  a  hospltj^l  a-.d  if  the  servi'-es 
are  for  an  Illness  or  condition  as.soc!nted  with 
that  for  which  he  received  hospital  service*, 
an  additional  60  days  of  nvirs'.ng  home  care 
will  i)e  p.Tld  for  from  the  trtist  fund  In  no 
ca.se  shall  the  combined  total  exceed  120  days 
In   any   12-month   period 

Tills  plan  of  health  benefits  wotUd  be  of 
great  help  to  older  pef)p;c  who  have  diTlculty 
in  acquiring  private  Insurance  and  who 
often  negle<i  themselves  because  they  do 
not  have  the  money  to  pay  for  medical 
sc! Vices 

social  security  Is  not  doing  the  job  when, 
as  at  present  It  forces  its  so-called  bene- 
fii  Lines  t'  seek  public  assistarice  with  Its 
degrading  means  test  and  when  It  fails  to 
provide  lor  medical   and  hospital  care 

The  Consumers'  Leagtie  of  New  York  re- 
p<->rts  that  the  number  of  residents  of  that 
Stale  who  are  65  year,'  of  see  and  older,  Is  ap- 
proaching the  3  million  mark  The  leagxie 
found  t.hat  the  relief  cof^ts  t^  New  York  State 
can  be  reduced  ar.d  much   unnoccsi^ary  sul- 


fering  for  the  older  citizens  can  be  avoidM 
If  the  earned  retirement  benefit*  under  the 
program  are  increased  not  only  to  kefp  pace 
with  the  rising  cost  of  living  but  to  provide 
health  Insurance  in  addition  to  monthly 
benefit  checks 

The  mounting  ntimber  of  aged  In  our  pop- 
ulatloi^  and  tlie  shurp  rise  in  the  eoel  of 
medical  care  *ili  not  permit  the  national 
conscience  to  e-.ade  its  responsibilities  to 
tlie  older  citizens 

The  aged  properly  resent  nnv  questions  by 
i>fflrials  as  to  Uie  resources  of  thrir  children. 
They  do  not  want  anyone  to  contact  their 
sons  and  daughters  tn  an  effort  t^  find  nut 
what  they  can  contribute  to  the  support  of 
their  {M^ rents 

This  18  a  matter  of  persfmal  pride  that 
should  r.ever  be  violated 

With  this  m  m.ind  social  secnrity  pen- 
sions, and  health  insurance  for  the  aged 
must  be  sufficient  for  their  needs  and  as  a 
right  to  which  they  are  entitled  after  their 
long  years  of  work 

Through  organizations  like  the  Golden  Age 
Club  of  Revere  tlie  general  public  is  ever 
reminded  that  respect  and  protection  for  the 
aeed  of  todav  will  entitle  younger  people  to 
the  sam.e  consideration  when  they  in  turn, 
become  the   senior  citizens  of   tomorrow 

I  do  nut  want  xg  lea\e  you  with  the  thought 
that  I  regard  monthly  checks,  or  insvirance, 
as  the  complete  answer 

By  yotir  cwn  initiative  in  forming  and 
supporting  the  Golden  Age  Club  you  ha^e 
opened  my  eyes  to  the  wonderful  spirit  of 
y  .or  members 

The  ability  to  develop  new  programs  for 
your  own  happiness  and  fulfillment  Is  a  qual- 
ity  that   all   your   fellow   Americans    admire. 

By  this  combination  of  Government  pro- 
rr,-.ms  and  the  programs  organized  by  our 
ret -red  citizens  to  make  these  the  best  years 
of  their  lives  we  shall  build  a  scKial  security 
that  will  be  one  of  the  real  accomplishment* 
of  ovir  civilization. 


Food-for-Peace  Profram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

C  F 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

or  n>.<iHO 

IN  THE   SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  4,  1960 

Mr,  CHURCH.  Mr,  President,  al- 
though the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  popu- 
larly known  as  Public  Law  480.  '*-as  ex- 
tended la.st  year,  there  is  still  pending 
on  the  Senate  Calendar  a  bill,  S.  1711, 
which  would  transform  it  into  a  genu- 
ine food-for-peace  program. 

This  measure  was  introduced  by  tlie 
Senator  from  Mimiesota  I  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey !  with  sponsors  from  both  parties. 
As  one  of  these  sponsoi-s.  I  addressed 
the  Seii,ate  in  support  of  the  food-for- 
peace  pro,:; ram  last  August  24.  It  has 
wide  and  growing  support.  Mr.  President. 

Now  ail  eloquent  new  voice  has  been 
raised  in  support  of  the  food-for-peace 
pix>gram.  with  the  publication  in  the 
February  issue  of  Think  mapazine  of  an 
article  written  by  Chester  Bowles  en- 
titled 'Our  Farm  Surplus  Can  Be  The'Ir 
Daily  Bread  "  From  hi.s  experience  as 
o'jr  Ambassador  to  India.  Mr,  Bowles 
speaks  with  authority  of  the  tremendous 
impact  this  program  would  have  in  the 
developing  countries,  and  of  the  con- 
tribution it  would  make  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  peaceful  world. 
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I  ask  that  this  fine  article  may  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Pecord, 
as  follows : 

OcR    Farm    SrRPLrs    Can     Bf.    Thf.tr    Daily 
Bread 

i  By  CHEiiTER  Bowles.  U.S.  Ci-'r.;.'ressman, 
Connecticut » 

It  will  be  ironic  indeed  if  history  records 
that  the  free  world  died  ui  its  own  fat 
Yet  this  may  happen  unless  we  shake  our- 
selves loose  from  the  .ifitudes  of  n'.u-.ci  we 
have  developed  about  our  .so-called  it;ricul- 
tural  burden  arid  see  it  I'>r  'i'-*-  \\p.\\\\\ 
that  it  really  is. 

While  much  of  the  world  is  under- 
nourished, the  richness  of  our  land,  the  In- 
dustry of  our  farmers  the  mechanization  of 
our  farming  opera'ion?  'he  spectacular  im- 
provement in  fertilizers  seed  and  pesticides 
and  our  new  knowledge  of  the  growh  pat- 
terns of  plants  and  Uvestook  have  combined 
to  expand  our  agricultural  prixlu' ".vity  I'ar 
beyond  the  hopes  of  our  fathers  Our 
granaries,  overflc»wing  with  wheat  fusd  feed 
grains,  our  abundant  sto<"(c.s  of  rice,  milk 
products,  fats,  oils  and  cotton  ure  major 
national  assets  that  can  and  shouid  be  In- 
vested In  the  achievement  of  a  better  world. 

Almost  every  cour-try  in  the  world  is  short 
of  food  ajid  must  import  at  great  cost  or 
allow  Its  people  to  remain  undernuurished.  a 
ready  target  for  disease  and  disillusionmen: 
Such  conditions  are  a  major  stumbling  bl..K:k 
to  p>oUtical  stability  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas,  where  new  eovernmeni,s  are  ^'.T'\y;v.',ine, 
to  achieve  higher  standards  nf  livu.t? 

In  the  meantime,  the  biggest  single  prob- 
lem facing  our  Soviet  competitors  cr.ntiuues 
to  be  food  pr(xluctu>n  Even  UMiTf  critical 
is  the  dilemma  of  the  Comnitinist  regime  in 
Pelping.  which  must  feed  6,=i0  million  people 
with  only   1  7  acres  of   land   for  each   family. 

Yet  here  i.s  the  Unred  States  of  America 
with  its  storage  bins  overflowing  with  abun- 
dance— wondering  what  in  the  world  to  do 
with  It  all. 

Dramatic  situations  require  dramatic  ac- 
tions 

Now  is  the  time  lo  buiid  up<'n  ' Li>-  experi- 
ence gained  through  our  poetwar  relief  pro- 
grams, the  Marshall  plan,  the  Mtitual  Secu- 
rity Act  and,  particularly,  the  Agricultural 
Trade  I>evek  pn.ent  and  A,ssistance  .^"'t  of 
1954 

Five  years  ag  .  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act.  known  as 
Public  Law  480  was  .'^e'  \\p  to  donate,  barter, 
or  sell  Americas  aicricultural  surpluses 
through  nonprofit  vrjiuntary  American 
agencies 

By  June  1959  37  countries  had  bought 
US.  agricultural  products  in  exchange  for 
their  own  currencies,  with  sales  alone  total- 
ing over  *5  billion  Care  was  taken,  of 
course,  that  the  farm  romim odities  eorirerned 
came  from  supplies  that  exceeded  an  effec- 
tive dollar  demand  m  the  United  States  and 
that  the  normal  dullar  export  markets  were 
protected 

As  a  result  tens  of  rruluons  of  pec)ple  who 
would  otherwise  have  gone  hungry  have  been 
.'ed  .And  the  foreign  currencies  Involved 
have  largely  beer,  turned  Into  foreign  loans 
for  economic  and  sr>cial  development  proj- 
ects. So  our  a.ssistance  Is  doing  a  dotible 
duty 

A  typical  saie.s  agreemen-  iir.der  this  law 
i.s  a  complicated  transac'ii>n  But  basically, 
this   Is   how   the  system   works: 

Suppose  for  example,  that  we  should  reach 
an  agreement  with  the  Government  of  Brazil 
tx3  sell  surplus  wheat  It  would  cover  the 
value  and  kinds  of  commodities  to  be  fi- 
nanced, the  period  of  rime  involved,  safe- 
guarding )f  u.sua;  mai-kets  and  the  assurance 
of  use   as  in.e.;ded,   the  exchange  rate,  and 


'he  highly  important  allocation  of  the  i.Tcign 
currencies  among  the  many  auihi.nzed 
j)urp<:j6es. 

After  the  agreement  is  &lgne<{  and  the  ptir- 
cha.se  authorized,  batiks  m  i>  tn  CMuntrles 
must  be  designated  and  letters  of  ci.nimit- 
ment  sent  to  the  U -S  bank  for  reimburse- 
ment by  the  Commodity  Cre<'l:-  C".--',!' Ta- ion. 
The  foreign  bank  eventually  ;->ays  'he  value 
of  the  sale  bv  depositing  local  currency  to 
•he  account  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  rather  than 
(  rediting  dollars  to  the  account  of  the  desig- 
nated U  S    bank 

G  -xl  a^  tins  pr  gram  has  been,  it  contains 
several  basic  deflnencies  tn  law.  in  spirit, 
and  in  administration,  most  of  which  can 
lie  traced  to  the  assumption  that  our  agri- 
cultural abundance  is  really  only  a  tempo- 
rary surpltoa  problem. 

Almost  all  agrictiltural  economists  refute 
•^his  narrow  view  For  the  foreseeable  fu- 
'ure.  the  United  States  will  continue  to  pro- 
duce 6  to  10  percent  more  agricultural  goods 
ihan  can  be  sold  through  commercial  chan- 
nels. Long-range  projections  indicate  that 
this  surplvis  will  persist  for  some  years 
Hhead. 

At  the  same  time,  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  can- 
not maintain  their  freedom  unless  they  pro- 
Mde  their  people  with  greater  opportunities 
and  a  better  life  If  all  hopes  for  free- 
com  disappear  there,  then  the  prospects  for 
f-eace  will  grow  dim  throughout  the  entire 
v/orld. 

Our  experience  a.'^  we  have  seen,  estab- 
lushed  the  guldellnef;  The  underdeveloped 
nations  have  ample  manpower  to  do  the 
work  that  must  be  done  As  their  reserves 
cf  food  and  cotton  fiber  grow,  they  can 
pay  the  w  .rkers  modest  wages  without  driv- 
ing up  the  prices  of  the  basic  commodities. 

This  means  that  by  careful  planning  In 
partnership  with  these  hard-pressed  new  na- 
tions, we  can  Indirectly  turn  our  surplus 
foods  into  new  roads,  schools,  and  factories — 
into  healthier  people  capable  of  producing 
l)y  their  own  labor  new  free  societies  that 
can  viltimately  take  their  rightful  place 
among  the  more  proejierous  nations. 

The  sales  of  food  and  fiber  which  we  have 
already  made  have  accumulated  a  credit  to 
the  US.  Treasury  of  some  $2  billion  of  un- 
used "soft  currencies  ■■  Some  say  that  this 
is  the  point  at  which  to  stop.  On  the  con- 
trary. It  -should  be  the  beginning. 

Some  of  these  soft  currencies  generated  by 
our  food  sales  abroad  should,  of  course,  be 
put  aside  to  cover  the  expenses  of  our  mls- 
bions  in  these  countries.  But  the  bulk  of 
those  currencies,  paid  by  those  who  have 
bought  the  food  locally,  should  be  loaned 
back  to  pay  the  cost  of  local  wages  and  local 
materials.  Any  good  businessman  would 
make  his  money  work  for  him. 

The  law  authorizes  a  number  of  uses  for 
foreign  currencies  which,  if  imaginatively 
promoted,  could  turn  our  present  program  to 
far  more  productive  use. 

But  these  purposes  are  stated  too  restrlct- 
ively  In  the  current  legislation,  and  addi- 
tional limitations  written  into  the  law  seri- 
ously weaken  its  scope.  We  can  and  sliould 
expand  Public  Law  480  commensurate  with 
the  tremendous  opportunities  actually  fac- 
ing us. 

For  InstAnce,  the  need  for  more  new 
schools  and  more  teachers  in  all  underde- 
velojjed  countries  is  enormous.  People  who 
are  better  nourished  and  better  educated 
will  find  It  much  easier  to  summon  the  ener- 
gy and  abilities  which  are  necessary  for  their 
own    successful    economic   development. 

Soft  currencies  can  also  be  used  to  finance 
the  publication  of  millions  of  good  books  in 
dozens  of  different  languages  to  sell  to  Idea- 
hungry  Africans.  Asians  ajid  Latin  Americans 
for  a  few  cents  each 

Our  agricultural  abundance  should,  of 
course,  continue  to  be  given  outright  in  cases 
of  famine  or  dlsa.ster. 


Admittedly,  the  situation  la  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  not  the 
only  free  nation  with  high  agricultural  ca- 
pacity We  must  find  a  way  to  Join  handR 
with  Canada  and  Australia  and  other  food- 
exporting  nations  in  using  otir  agricultural 
abundance  for  the  economic  and  wxrial  de- 
velopment of  the  free  world. 

At  this  early  stage  we  probably  must  op- 
erate on  a  bilateral  basis.  But  our  long- 
range  objective  should  be  multilateral  ar- 
rangements and  the  use  of  international 
agencies  In  achieving  our  common  ends 

BANKS    rOR    FOOD 

A  forward  step  would  be  the  storage  abroad 
In  United  Food  Banks  of  a  major  part  of  our 
food  reserves.  This  idea  has  been  developed 
and  discussed  before  the  United  Nations  and 
the  US  Congress.  At  this  session  of  Con- 
gress in  1960,  thoughtful  citizens  throughout 
America  should  press  for  legislative  action. 
It  Is  morally  wrong  and  politically  stupid  to 
allow  our  stored  commodities  to  become  a 
wasting  asset. 

We  should  undertake  to  store  at  least  one 
half  of  our  entire  grain  surpluses  abroad  In 
well  protected  US  food  banks  as  a  visible  as- 
stirance  against  the  traditional  dangers  of 
famine  and  disease,  and  as  a  dramatic  dem- 
onstration of  the  willingness  of  the  American 
people  to  see  that  no  one  starves  while  we 
have  food  to  spare. 

A  look  at  the  mechanics  suggests  that  such 
a  program  would  in  fact  save  the  American 
taxpayer  considerable  money  It  now  costs 
our  Government  20  cents  to  store  a  bushel 
of  grain  for  1  year  Yet  it  costs  only  38 
cents  to  ship  a  bushel  of  grain  to  India  or 
Iran.  This  means  that  In  2  yean  we  can  pay 
the  full  cost  of  each  shipment  and  start  to 
save  money. 

The  total  annual  cost  for  storage.  Interest 
and  handling  charges  on  delivery  of  our 
stored  grain  is  now  |1  billion.  If  we  shipped 
halT  of  it  to  food  banks  in  India.  North 
Africa,  Indonesia,  the  Middle  East.  Egypt  and 
other  countries  with  short  or  uncertain  food 
supplies,  and  stored  It  at  the  expense  of  the 
recipient  country  in  storage  warehouses  built 
by  local  currencies,  the  savings  to  us  over 
the  years  would  run  into  the  billions. 

So  any  way  that  you  look  at  the  question — 
from  a  moral,  political  or  dollars  and  cents 
point  of  view -the  setting  up  of  these  food 
banks  makes  sense. 

We  would  want,  of  course,  to  make  sure 
that  they  were  well  constructed  so  that  the 
grain  would  be  protected  against  spoilage 
and  vermin.  We  would  also  need  written 
agreements  so  that  each  government  would 
draw  on  its  grain  reserves  only  in  accordance 
with  standards  mutually  agreed  to 

Donation  in  case  of  actual  failure  of  a 
harvest  would,  of  course,  have  top  priority. 
Grain  from  the  food  banks  should  aiso  be 
available  for  donation  or  sale  as  a  protection 
against  soaring  food  prices  if  the  recipient 
country  encoiuitered  a  critically  inflationary 
situation  due  to  general  food  shortages. 

In  Judging  world  food  needs  we  should 
look  beyond  the  old  colonial  standards  which 
were  based  on  the  amount  of  food  required 
for  a  man  Just  to  go  on  existing,  sitting 
under  a  tree,  somehow  getting  by. 

Substantially  more  food  is  required  If  he 
Is  to  do  a  good  day  s  work  building  a  road. 
a  school,  a  health  clinic  or  an  irrigation 
ditch.  Under  such  circumstances  the  daily 
caloric  requirement  Jumps  from  about  1.600 
calories  to  2.600  or  2,800. 

This  means  that  as  people  In  the  under- 
developed areas  8t«p  up  their  programs  of 
work  and  expansion  which  Is  what  they  are 
doing  and  must  do.  the  dally  caloric  require- 
ment for  the  same  number  of  people,  without 
consideration  for  the  increase  in  population, 
jumps  enormously. 

For  instance,  the  food  needs  of  the  new 
awakerjlug  India  are  such  that  her  Govern- 
ment is  trying  to  push  her  annual  food 
grains  production   fmrn   18   million   tons   to 


110  million  wHhln  the  tiext  7  years  That  is 
n  lormidable  jroductlon  goal,  but  the  lu- 
aiitns   are   determined    to   reach    it. 

Lei's  hope  tliat  they  svicceed  But  In  the 
meantime,  bv  building  and  stocking:  a  net- 
work of  food  bulks  acrohs  India  we  can  help 
remove  the  inimedlate  fear  of  liiinger  that 
inidermlnes  morale  and  leads  Uj  private  food 
honrding  and  speculation 

It  Is  dlfBcult  to  exaggerate  the  peychologl- 
csl  Impact  of  Fuch  action  in  India  and  other 
HHtlons  In  similar  circumstances  When  we 
consider  the  sxhools.  irrigation,  and  other 
development  projects  that  can  be  financed 
with  the  local  ctirrencies  paid  for  this  food 
."^nd  fiber,  the  economic  and  political  impll- 
cfitlona  become  doubly  dramatic 

Most  of  the  people  of  Asia.  Africa,  and 
Ltln  America  have  always  led  a  hand-to- 
mouth  existence.  In  northern  India,  for 
instance,  much  depends  each  year  on  the 
winter  rains.  Some  years  tliey  come  and 
some  years  the"  don't. 

Two  years  a^o  I  r<.>de  through  the  Punjab 
when  rains  happened  to  come  In  abundance 
For  200  mUes  we  drove  through  groups  of 
happy  villagers  singing,  dancing  lavighing 
and  amlUng  Now  they  knew  that  their 
crops  would  be  good  For  the  new  year  there 
was  no  reasoi  to  fear  that  their  children 
would  go  hungry. 

f  UT  rOOO  TO  WOKK 

The  benefit*  of  the  long-term,  common- 
sense,  buslnejslike  use  of  our  abtmdant 
supplies  of  food  and  fiber  which  I  have  out- 
lined would  accrue  not  only  to  people  in  the 
developing  countries.  It  would  also  benefit 
our  own  farms  and.  Indeed,  all  of  us  who  can 
prosper  over  the  Ion;:  haul  only  as  living 
standards  rise  and  as  new  wojld  markets 
open 

Yet  the  greatest  benefit  of  all  is  the  con- 
tribution of  such  a  projjram  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  peiiceful  world.  If  we  are  ever 
to  live  in  such  a  world,  we  must  work  and 
plan  to  build  it. 

I(  we  continue  to  allow  »10  billion  in  food 
snd  fiber  reserves  to  lie  idle  in  a  hunjjry  and 
imp<)veriahed  world,  we  will  fall  to  live  up 
to  our  Judaec -Christian  heritage  We  will 
also  commit  a  political  blunder  that  future 
Keneratlons  of  Amerlc.ins  will  find  it  difficult 
to  understand. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  will  recognize  the  challenge  in 
the  next  few  months  and  boldly  act  to 
meet  It. 


Foreign  Exporti  io  Trouble 
EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  J    FLOYD  BREEDING 

0»       ICAN        •>■ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  Ri  !1  t-ENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  4.  1960 

Mr.  BREF:DING  Mr.  Speaker  I 
would  like  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tlie 
Record  to  include  a  reixiit  compiled  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  on 
U,S,  agricultural  exports  to  Western 
Europe,  Thi.s  is  the  rpix>it  of  the  study 
Rroup  that  yisited  major  countries  of 
Western  Europe  la.^t  fall  for  ihc  puriKise 
of  trying  to  determine  why  US,  exports 
of  agricultural  coniniodities  are  lagging 
when  the  demand  foi-  atncullural  im- 
ports is  increa.sing  I  ff^^l  that  th,,*;  re- 
port is  a  most  compiehen.sive  analysis 
as  to  the  shortcomings  of  our  pi-esent 
expwrt  operations,  and  goes  far  in  rec- 
ommending a  solution  to  this  problem 
It  is  my  feeling  that  every  Member  of 


Congiess  shoiild  read  this  report  and 
thai  the  public  generally  speaking, 
should  be  enlightened  Therefoie,  my 
rf'a.son  for  inserting  it  in  the  daily  pro- 
cetKlings  of  the  House. 

The  report  follows: 
U  s    AcRu  \-i.Tt-RAL   Exports  to   Wfstern   Er- 

ROPt— A    RrPf>RT    ON    THr    COMPFTITIVE    POSI- 
TION   or   U  S     AciFK   '   l.TTRM.   PRODtTTS   IN    THF 

Hard    Currency     CorNTT*iKf>    c)r     \Vi!>tzrn 
Europe 

LmTR    OF    TTi^NSM    riA: 

HOU.SE  OF  HErBEJ>t.NTAT:\  ES 
COMMITTEI.  ON   ACRlriLTURF 

WashiJigton.  DC    Janucfij  :o  I960. 
Hon   Haxou)  D  Coolxt. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Agnrultu; r 
Houxe  of  Representatives ,  Wo-s/i  iugtou  .  D  C 

Dear  Mr  CHAniMAN  Attached  hereto  is 
the  repcHn  ol  tlie  study  KJ'i^'up  which  at  viur 
instruction  visned  the  niajor  civintnei-  u! 
Western  Europe  last  lall  lor  the  purjxise  nf 
trying  to  determine  if  ;iosi.ible  why  U  S 
experts  of  agricultural  commodities  to  the 
hard  currency  countries  of  Western  Europe 
are  apparently  losing  some  of  their  competi- 
tive position  at  a  time  when  the  demand  for 
agricultural  Imports  into  those  countries  is 
increasing. 

If  the  repwrt  .'ipj>ears  to  dea!  almost  en- 
tirely with  the  neK^t',^e  aspects  I'f  our  export 
program,  this  is  unavoidable  since  the  very 
nature  of  the  inquiry  wii.i  to  find  out  whBt 
is  wrong  with  our  exist  Inp  proprams  and 
efforts  to  export  agricultural  commoditie?  to 
these  countries. 

There  are  some  affirmative  asf)ects  to  this 
picture  and  1  would  mention  specifically  as 
an  example  the  excellent  trade  development 
programs  which  are  being  carried  on  In  sev- 
eral European  countries  by  US  trade  grou]}fi 
in  cooi>eratlon  with  our  Government;  the 
work  which  is  being  done  by  the  Great  Plains 
Wheat  Market  Development  Association  and 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  to 
develop  our  expert  market*;  participation  In 
trade  and  agricultural  fairs  to  acquiiint  Euro- 
pean importers  with  our  products;  and  the 
excellent  work  which  Is  being  done  by  most 
of  our  agriculttiral  attaches  in  their  rela- 
tionships with  the  governments  to  which 
they  are  accredited  and  with  local  trade 
groups  and  importers. 

In  presenting  this  report  as  the  Member 
of  Congress  responsible  for  conducting  this 
study,  I  want  to  state  that  the  findings  and 
conclusions  of  the  report  arc  tiot  mine  alone 
but  are  shared  by  the  other  two  members 
of  the  study  group:  Dr  Walter  W  Wilcox. 
senior  agricultural  specialist  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  Libr.^ry  ol  Congress. 
and  Mr,  John  J  Heimburger.  general  coun- 
sel of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
Their  contribution  to  tills  study  was  mdi.'^- 
pensable.  The  report  presented  herewith  i? 
a  combined  finding  and  recommendation 
based  upon  thorough  dlscus.«ion  by  the  whf>ie 
group  ol  all  the  inlormation  a\ailablc  to  it. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Carl  Albert, 
Member  of  Congrey'^ 

U.S.   AciucirLTrRAL   Exports   to   Western 
Etrope 

U.S.  agricultural  exports  declined  14  per- 
cent, or  »653  million,  during  the  calendar 
year.  1958  More  than  half  this  loss  was  in 
our  trade  with  five  Western  European  coun- 
tries Our  exports  to  United  Kingdom 
dropped  18  percent  In  1958  as  compared  with 
1957.  Shipments  to  West  Germany  were 
down  30  percent,  to  the  Netherlands  14  per- 
cent. Italy  34  percent,  and  Belgium  down 
30  f>ercent. 

During  this  same  period.  Import*  of  agri- 
cultural commcxlUies  from  the  Soviet  bloc 
increased  substantially,  and  these  five  coun- 
tries entered  Into  or  specifically  extended 
more  than  a  score  of  trade  atreement''  with 


i>.>Met  hloc  c-iuntries  contenipla'ing  the  im- 
portation ol  addiiionul  agncoitunil  com- 
nri' idities. 

At  tile  outset  u  siiouJd  1)p  stated  tluu  a 
large  part  of  the  dollar  decrease  in  agricul- 
tural trade  with  the  t.'nl-ed  .States  was  the 
result  of  an  uiire«li«tlc  expnirt  cotton  pricing 
policy  m  the  (lop  \ear  lf57  58  which  re- 
sulted in  the  ioreijrn  shipment  of  only 
2  894  000  bales  ol  American  c<;>tton  during 
that  year  compared  to  5.958,000  bales  the 
pre^icuis  year  With  cotfu:  now  priced  more 
coinpetttr. ely  there  appears  t,o  ha'.e  !)een  a 
nKxlerate  overall  increase  in  our  exports  to 
Europe  m  the  calendar  year  1959, 

Ne.  ertheless,  even  when  these  factors  are 
taken  intti  consideration,  the  export  situa- 
tion is  disturbing.  The  eccMiomy  (.■!  Western 
Eurof)*  is  beinif  rapidly  reestablished  Con- 
sumer income!^  and  purchnsiiig  power  are 
refiching  new  n-oord  levels  There  is  a  grow- 
;i:y  den. and  lor  agnciilturai  import/;  and  the 
United  States  is  not  jmrticipating  to  ful',  ad- 
vai.tiige  m  th.ih  increased  trade.  Tlie  S<\ie' 
bloc,  on  the  other  hand  has  declared  its 
intention  ol  movme  into  this  trade  are:i  and 
is  making  substantial  headwH\ 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
AprlcuUure  cxinsidered  this  situation  to  be 
such  AS  to  warrant  the  assignment  of  a  spe- 
cial study  group  to  go  to  Western  Europe 
and  explore  the  specific  qviestion  "What  can 
the  United  States  do  to  increase  its  agricul- 
tural exports  to  this  area''" 

NATVRE    or    INQTIRT 

Tl'.e  grrjup  visited  West  Germany.  Italy. 
F.'-ance.  Belgium.  Holland,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  In  addition,  it  discussed  the  trade 
Situation  in  detail  with  our  agricultural  at- 
taches from  Switzerland  and  Austria  In 
each  of  the  countries  visited  the  group  dis- 
cussed the  agricultural  trade  of  thai  cottntry 
with  our  Rgricultiira!  attache  and  the  Eni- 
ba.«sy  staff,  with  representatives  oj  the  trade, 
including  both  importers  and  US,  trride 
representatives,  and  with  I'jcal  gc  ernmenta. 
officials,  Tlie  conclusions  represented  liere 
are  those  arrived  at  by  the  group  as  the  re- 
sult of  all  of  these  discussions 

It  is  to  be  emphasized  that  we  did  not 
engage  in  original  investigation,  having 
neither  the  time  nor  the  facilities  for  such 
an  operation.  Tlie  matters  reptirted  here 
are  based  on  the  opinions,  observations  and 
statements  of  the  best  informed  i>erson£  in 
the  countne.';  we  visited.  We  believe  that 
they  do  represent  the  conditions  respettine 
our  exp<irts  and  that  there  is  in  possession 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ample  fac- 
tual detail  to  support  the  reports  made  to  us. 

It  Is  to  be  emphasized,  also,  that  this  is 
essentially  a  negative  report,  trying;  to  point 
out  what  is  wronc  with  our  export  programs 
and  procedures.  This  was  our  assignment. 
The  rep>ort.  therefore  makes  little  mention 
oi  the  posit  ive  fact^ors  In  our  export  program 
which  we  recosnize  do  exist  and  to  which  we 
want  to  give  full  credit  and  apjirova;  Tliese 
inchide;  some  excellent  trade  Qe\e'>opment 
programs  being  carried  on  Joint. y  by  U.!S 
commrvdity  groups  and  our  Foreign  .Agricul- 
tural Service:  serious  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and 
the  Great  Plains  Wheat  Market  Development 
Association  to  develop  Euroi>ertn  export  mar- 
kets: agkiressive  and  intelligent  export  sales 
programs  beinc  earned  out  by  several  com- 
modity proiips-  -notably  the  U  S  poultry  m- 
du.^try,  effective  promotion  at  trade  lairs 
and  iipricuituraJ  exhibit.,s  and,  last  but  not 
least,  the  effective  v,ork  bemc  done  by  our 
agricultural  attaches  and  their  t-Xafli-  witJi 
the  governments  to  which  they  are  accred- 
ited and  With  trade  groups  withiu  those 
countries 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  also,  that  when 
you  ask  the  question  What  i^  wrong  with 
our  export  programs''",  you  will  get  from 
Importers  all  the  accumuKnted  grli>e8  and 
complaint,*  they  can  think  of — some  of  which 
niay  be  genuine,  and  some  of  which  n'..i>   be 
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merely  tactics  to  obtain  better  terms  In  fu- 
ture business  We  believe  that  we  have 
properly  discounted  this  Utter  factor. 

EUSOPi:     A3     A     MAKKET     FOB     kCRlCVZ-T'ClLAU 
EXPORTS 

Europ*.  Including  the  United  Kingdom,  la 
today  the  rmjst  lni{X)rtant  mnrkPt  i:i  the 
world  for  agricultural  exports  It  will  be- 
come an  even  more  important  maricet  aa 
economic  arowth  ai-d  technol'Jgic.il  develop- 
ment increase  purchasing  power  and  con- 
sumer demand  The  area  is  not  sell -suffi- 
cient in  many  aericultural  commodities  and 
In  overall  agricultural  production  As  eco- 
nomic growth  continues,  Europe  will  need 
to  Import  increasine  qtiantities  if  many  ag- 
ricultural commodities 

The  agricultural  import  market  m  Europe 
today  Ls  highly  compe'itive  It  is  a  buvers' 
market  Producing  are^s  m  ail  parts  A  the 
world  are  bidding  !or  the  Eur -peau  marliPt, 
and  the  United  States  is  nut  mi-intainms  a 
competitive  position  commensurate  with  its 
long-run  interests  Lf  present  export  policies 
and  procedures  are  permitted  to  continue. 
we  will  no-t  share  fully  in  the  increased  agri- 
cultural experts  to  Europe,  and  we  probaMy 
win  lose  some  of  the  market.^  w-^  now  enjoy. 

Several  of  the  US  products  such  a.s  feed 
grains,  dressed  poultry,  and  frozen  fruits 
which  have  a  gcKxl  potenM.il  for  incretised 
sales  are  not  well  Itnrwn  t-o  European  buy- 
ers If  U  S  producers  are  to  share  fiilly  in 
the  future  gro-Ath  j:  the  European  market 
they  mu.st  develop  nrierchandi.'^ing  pr^ogranis 
In  the  European  countries.  The  merch.in- 
dlslng  progr?.ms  should  acquaint  the  end 
users  with  the  capabilities  of  the  products 
and  should  promote  such  changes  in  trade 
practices  as  will  permit  US.  products  to 
be  fully  com.peti'*ve  with  similar  produces 
from  other  countries  on  a  price,  quality, 
and  continuous  availability  basis. 

Since  it  may  take  sr.me  time  for  private 
trade  organizations  to  develcp  the  needed 
m.erchandlsing  programs  Jor  those  products 
In  Government  stiTcks.  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  migh*  v»-ell  assist  the 
private  trade  in  developing  efrectl\e  Euro- 
pean merchandising  programs. 

It  was  the  ccnc'.usion  of  the  study  group 
that  representatives  of  U.S.  producers  or  of 
the  Comm.odl'y  Credit  Corporation  should 
be  available  at  trade  fairs  to  promote  the 
placing  of  orders  if  U  S  products  are  fea- 
tured in  the  exhibits  U.S.  producers  should 
have  aggressive  merchandising  representa- 
tives In  Europe  who,  wirkmg  with  and 
through  the  prl-.ate  tride  w  >ald  obtain 
a  larger  share  of  the  expaiuling  European 
market. 

GOVEKNUENT-M.     BESTRICTIOSS 

Virtually  all  countries  (including  the 
United  States)  have  some  governmiPnt.'U 
restrictions  against  the  volum.e  nnd  kinds  of 
agricultural  commodities  whu'-h  m..iy  be  im- 
ported The  existence  of  su"h  restrictions  In 
several  of  the  coun'ries  discussed  in  this  re- 
p>ort  has  been  an  imoortant  factor  in  the 
volume  if  our  agricultural  trade  in  certain 
commodities  These  restrictions  are  not  dis- 
cussed In  this  report  bee  i use  they  are  outside 
the  scope  of  our  inquiry  which  was  centered 
on  finding  out  what  we,  ourselves,  can  do 
to  Improve  our  agnctiltural  trade  position 
In  Western  Europe  It  wa.";  gratifying  to  find 
that  many  of  these  restrictions,  particularly 
those  associated  with  the  dollar  shortage  fol- 
lowing World  War  II,  have  been  removed  or 
modified  Where  such  restrictions  still  dis- 
criminate unfairly  ag.iinst  US,  agricultural 
commoditie.-^,  it  is  to  be  hoped  and  assumed 
that  our  agricultural  attaches  and  diplomatic 
niissi'ins  w;>:  cot:tinue  their  efforts  to  bring 
atxjut  their  remcval. 

SHORTCOMINGS    OF       TTR    PRE^F.VT    EXPORT 
PPFR  \TTONS 

Throughout  our  discu.-v=ions  we  constantly 
asked  the  questions:  "How  csn  our  present 
expert    operations    be    Improved?     Why    are 


we  l':)Slng  markets  to  other  produf-ing  coun- 
triee?"  Almost  without  exception  we  re- 
ceived these  ma^or  reasons  for  the  U.S  in- 
ability to  complete  effective. y  in  the  Eharo- 
pean  market  ■ 

'\,  I^rk  of  quality.  coi,f!;tii  .n,  and 
depend. iblllty  of  US  Impxirt-s  It  was 
shfK-kmg  to  us  '^i  hear  Almost,  all  persons 
interviewed  give  this  as  their  first  reason 
for  our  failure  to  compete  n;  ire  effectively 
on  the  Euxo(>ean  market  Tlie  casual  atti- 
tude of  many  of  our  exporters  with  reapect 
to  the  quality,  condiliju,  and  dependability 
of  exports  to  Europe  is  destroying  markeU 
rather  than  building  them 

(2)  Lack  of  an  effective  sales  force:  While 
other  nations  and  their  exporters  are  main- 
taining active  sales  forces  In  the  major  mar- 
ket-s  of  Europe,  we  found  that  many  Ameri- 
can commodity  groups  and  individual  com- 
modities have  no  sales  representatives  In 
many  European  countries  Economic  growth 
is  creatine  lmp>ort  markets  In  Europe  which 
American  exporters  are  simply  falling  to  take 
advantage  of.  by  not  making  a  sufBclently 
serious  and  aggressive  effort  to  sell  products 
from  the  United  States. 

(3)  Prige:  In  some  Instances  American 
commodities  are  priced  out  of  the  European 
market.  Where  the  price  is  determined  by 
the  amount  or  the  effectiveness  of  a  Govern- 
ment subsidy.  It  is  absurd  that  this  subsidy 
should  not  be  established  at  a  le\el  which 
will  permit  American  products  to  compete 
effectively  In  the  European  market  with  the 
frequently  subsidized  commodities  of  other 
countries.  The  spectacular  example  In  this 
respect  Is.  of  course,  the  failure  to  price  our 
cottoji  competitively  durliig  the  195ft-56 
marketing  year. 

^4)  Lack  of  flexibility  In  our  export  opera- 
tions: Because  of  the  economic  recovery  and 
the  currency  stability  which  has  been 
achieved  by  the  Western  European  countries, 
virtually  all  are  now  Ineligible  for  foreign 
currency  purchases  of  our  farm  commodities 
under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480.  If  we  are 
to  compete  on  even  terms  with  other  coun- 
tries, however,  we  must  offer  more  flexibility 
In  trading  than  is  possible  now.  Other  coun- 
tries In  the  European  market  are  offering 
bilateral  trade  agreements,  barter  deals,  two- 
and  three-way  exchanges,  extended  credit, 
sales  on  consignment,  and  other  devices  to 
enco\iragc  trade.  As  far  as  our  Government 
ij  concerned,  however,  American  commodi- 
ties delivered  Into  the  European  market  must 
now  be  sold  on  the  "cash  on  the  barrelhead" 
basis  Since  we  have  determined  that  these 
countries  are  now  able  to  pay  dollars  tot 
their  Imports,  our  only  offer  Is  ca.«h  sales  for 
dollars  and  we  are  doing  little  or  nothing 
on  a  governmental  basis,  to  make  p>ofislble 
th"  kind  of  flexibility  In  trading  offered  by 
omer  countries. 

(5)  Uncertainty  of  US  policies:  There  Is 
a  general  feeling  of  uncertainty  regarding 
US  export  policies  ajid  pn^rams.  Euro- 
pean importers  have  a  feeling  that  they  can- 
not rely  on  the  United  States  as  a  continu- 
ing and  dependable  source  of  agrlcxiltural 
commodities  on  predictable  terms.  A  major 
part  of  this  uncertainty  must  be  attributed 
to  Government,  but  a  substantial  portion 
may  be  traced  to  the  attitude  of  the  trade 
itself,  which  has  looked  upon  Europe  as  a 
residual  for  occasion-il  surpluses  ratlier  than 
as  a  substantial  market  for  long-term  ex- 
port operations. 

WHEAT 

All  European  countries  produce  wheat  and 
collectively  they  normally  produce  about 
three-quarters  of  their  total  requirements. 
Most  European  wheat,  however.  Is  of  a  soft 
variety  which  requires  a  certain  quantity  of 
hard  wheat  admixtvire  to  make  an  acceptable 
flour.  The  wheat  market  In  Europe,  there- 
fore. Is  specifically  a  quality  market.  Un- 
fortunately, the  experience  of  European  Im- 
porters leads  them  to  believe  that  they  can 
b«  less  sure  of  obtaining  the  quality  wheat 
they  want  from  the  United  Slates  than  fr'.m 


almost   any  other  producing   country.     The 
following  comment  is  typical: 

When  we  buy  a  cargo  of  Canadian  wheat, 
we  can  be  confident  that  the  wheat  we  will 
receive  will  be  the  grade  we  have  ordered  or 
better  and  that  the  protein  content  will  be 
up  to  specification.  When  we  buy  a  cargo 
of  VS.  wheat,  we  can  never  be  sure  what 
we  will  get  but  we  can  assume  that  It  will 
be  at  the  very  boiUJm  of  the  permissible 
grade  and  possibly  even  lower. 

Too  many  exporters.  It  would  appear,  are 
InternaUonal  traders  who  are  after  a  quick 
profit  rather  than  a  long-term  market  for 
American  wheat.  Wheat  that  may  have 
rated  at  the  U>p  of  the  grade  when  U  left 
the  elevator  In  Kansas  City  or  Buffalo  may 
be  "slugged"  when  It  is  loaded  into  the  boat 
until  It  barely  meeu  the  lowest  specifica- 
tions of  the  grade  It  Is  represented  to  be. 
This  kind  of  procedure  would  seem  to  raise 
a  question  about  the  whole  departmental 
policy  of  making  CCC  sales  through  private 
trade,  Lf  the  CCC  has  high-quality  wheat 
to  sell.  It  should  be  able  to  dispose  of  that 
wheat  with  assurance  that  it  will  reach  the 
buyer  without  adulteration  or  deterioration 
In  quality  and  will  assist  In  building.  In- 
stead of  destroying,  future  markets  for 
American  wheat. 

An  interesting  pnrt  of  this  problem  Is  thai 
our  wheat  exports  to  Europe  are  largely  in 
the  hands  of  big.  international  grain  dealers 
who  operate  throughout  the  world  and  who 
would  Juft  as  soon  sell  wheat  from  Canada, 
Australia,  or  Argentina,  as  wheat  from  the 
United  States,  In  fact,  several  of  our  largest 
wheat  exporters  are  not  even  US  companies 
and.  for  various  reasons,  would  probably 
prefer  at  times  to  deal  In  grain  from  another 
country  than  from  the  United  States 
Somehow.  pro<lucer8  aiid  others  Interested 
In  selling  US.  wheat  must  be  more  active 
In  Europe  and  In  tailoring  US.  wheat  ex- 
ports to  European  needs. 

Although  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  for  several  years  been  concerned  with 
this  problem  of  quality  in  VS.  wheat  ex- 
ports to  Europe,  too  little  progreas  has  been 
made  in  Its  soi*#tlon.  If  the  problem  cannot 
be  solved  by  tighter  grade  requirements  or 
more  stringent  export  Inspection,  the  E>e- 
partment  t»hould  make  whatever  recom- 
mend:vtloiis  for  new  legislation  appear  to  be 
necessary.  We  can  build  our  long-term 
aheat  niarkels  In  Europe  only  by  giving 
European  buyers  an  assurance  of  dependable 
and  continuing  quality  and  they  have  no 
such  assurance  under  our  present  export 
methods. 

COTTOK 

Price  and  the  uncertainty  of  Government 
policies  are  apparently  the  No  I  handicap 
to  the  United  States  maintaining  lu  com- 
petitive position  In  cotton  exports  to  Eu- 
rope. In  the  miu-ketlng  year  1958-59, 
American  cotton  was  priced  5  to  7  cents 
above  the  world  oaarket.  This  was  a  result 
of  the  action  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture In  establishing  the  export  subsidy.  In 
the  current  marketing  year,  a  more  realistic 
export  subsidy  has  been  established  and  US 
cotton  Is  more  neaily  com|>etltlve  In  Eu- 
roi>ean  markets.  Must  of  those  to  whom 
the  group  talked  In  Europe,  however,  felt 
that  the  cotton  subsidy  should  be  estab- 
lished on  a  day-to-day  basis,  as  In  tlie  case 
of  grains,  rather  than  on  a  preannounced. 
established  price.  Since  virtually  every 
other  cotton-producing  country  operates  Its 
export  programs  with  some  type  of  govern- 
mental sxjbsldy  or  assistance.  It  Is  hard  to 
understand  why  the  United  States  should 
not  adopt  the  policy  of  making  its  cotton 
competitive  with  all  other  cotton  on  world 
markets  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

Although  there  were  fewer  complaint* 
about  cotton  quality  than  there  were  about 
the  quality  of  wheat,  such  complaints  were 
not  entirely  absent.  It  is  difBcult  for  many 
European    buyers    to    undcrrtand    why    US. 
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cotton  oould  not  be  sold  on  the  basi.s  r.f 
Government  grades  and  staples  instead  of 
on  the  basis  of  the  exporters  private  grad- 
ing system.  They  point  out  that  a  cotton 
u^er  needs  to  be  able  to  depend  on  the 
grade  and  staple  of  the  product  he  is  buy- 
ing, since  his  op>er8tlon8  are  usually  set  up 
to  accommodate  a  certain  type  of  cotton. 
Where  cotton  Is  purchased  on  a  private 
grade,  instead  of  on  established  US  grades 
and  staples,  the  buyer  not  only  may  be  dis- 
appointed In  the  quality  of  cotton  he  re- 
ceives, but  he  finds  It  extremely  difficult  to 
secure  a  price  adjustment 

To  some  extent  our  cotton  export  trade 
to  Europe  also  suffers,  as  does  wheat,  from 
the  domination  of  the  market  by  a  few 
large,  international  companies  Some  of 
these  companies  not  only  operate  as  brokers 
and  exporters  In  other  countries  but  have 
actual  proprietary  Interest  In  cotton  pro- 
duced In  other  countries  and  would,  pre- 
sumably, be  more  eager  to  sell  their  own 
cotton  from  some  other  area  than  cotton 
from  the  United  States. 

mx>    GRAINS 

Europe  is  an  expanding  market  for  feed 
grains.  As  consumer  Incomes  Increase,  there 
lb  a  growing  demand  for  livestock  products, 
which  In  turn  requires  additional  feed 
grains.  Some  of  this  demand  will  be  met 
by  expanded  production  In  Europe  but  there 
win  remain,  apparently,  a  very  significant 
and  a  growing  feed  grain  Imptwt  market 
Whether  the  United  States  obtains  Its  share 
of  this  market  will  apparently  depend  on 
three  things-  (li  Marke*  development  to 
create  demands  specifically  for  the  grains 
we  produce.  (2)  the  quality  of  the  grains 
we  send  to  Europe  and  (3i  a  real  sales  effort 
on  the  part  of  U.S.  feed  grain  p-oducers  and 
exporters.  If  the  sell! tig  Is  left  exclusively 
to  the  large  Internal  I'inal  grain  traders.  It 
can  be  assumed  that  their  efforts  to  sell 
feed  grains  produced  in  other  areas  of  the 
world  will  be  at  least  as  great  as  their  effurts 
to  sell  feed  grains  produced  In  the  United 
States.  We  cannot  escape  the  conclusion 
that  tf  US  producers  of  corn,  grain  sor- 
ghums, and  other  feed  gr,'.in,s  want  to  take 
advantage  of  the  gn.wmg  market  for  these 
commodities  In  Europe,  they  must  get  their 
own  salesmen  Into  the  E?i.iropean  market 
sreas  and  keep  them  there 

They  must  also  see  that  the  quality  of 
their  product  Is  maintained  A  specific  ex- 
ample of  the  Importance  of  this  Is  to  be 
lound  In  the  United  Kingdom,  where  a  brand 
new  broiler  lndu>^try  Ls  creating  a  demand 
for  corn  and  other  leed  grains  Within  the 
past  2  or  3  years  enterprising  Britishers  have 
■tarted  in  the  United  Kingdom  n  broiler  pro- 
duction Indiustry  jiatterned  directly  after 
the  highly  efficient  br<^'iler  production  opera- 
tions In  the  United  State?  The  wide  .•\r- 
ceptance  of  this  product  t.s  Indicjited  by  the 
fact  that  In  London  the  traditional  Qsh  and 
chips  shops  have  virtually  disappeared  and 
have  been  replaced  by  chicken  hut--  and 
similar    restaurant.';   S!)eoiallzing   In    broilers, 

US  corn  Is  priced  competitively  on  the 
world  market  and  we  have  had  a  ^ery  favor- 
able position  on  iniportf  of  corn  into  the 
United  Kingdom.  Tliis  pt>6nion  is  being 
seriously  Jeopardized,  however,  by  the  poor 
quality  and  condition  of  some  of  the  corn 
which  has  been  shipped  to  thl.';  area  We 
were  told  of  several  shipments  of  corn  which 
arrived  In  the  United  Kingdom  In  such  con- 
dition as  to  be  virtually  unfit  for  any  use. 
Apparently,  perfectly  good  hard  yellow  com 
of  low  moisture  content  had  been  mixed  at 
the  seaport  with  enough  corn  of  high  mois- 
ture content  to  bring  the  total  down  to  the 
very  bottom  of  tolerance  for  the  gr.ide  Dur- 
ing the  ocean  voyage  the  wet  corn  had  so 
deteriorated  the  whole  shipment  that  it  was 
virtually  useless  on  arrival.  Thl.<  may  rep- 
resent a  quick  profit  for  the  exporter  but  it 
Is   not   the   way    to  maintain    and   expand   a 


market  of  great  Importance  which  can  be 
ours  if  we  will  provide  a  quality  product  at 
a  competitive  price 

sotbeans  and  orain  sorghums 
Although  riaiisified  among  the  leed  grains, 
soybeans,  and  grsiin  sorghuiuB  require  special 
mention  Some  excellent  market  develop- 
ment work  h<M!  been  done  on  both  these  com- 
modities by  the  Gram  Sorghum  Producers 
Association  and  the  Soybean  Oouncii  o: 
America.  In  every  country  we  were  told, 
however,  that  these  promotu,>iia;  efforts 
might  In  large  part  be  wasted  ;v-  far  as 
Anierlcan  producers  are  (-(jncerned  l>ecaiise 
there  are  virtually  no  salesmen  In  Europe 
trying  to  make  sales  of  these  particular  com- 
modities. The  main  thing  that  Is  needed 
we  were  told  repeatedly.  Is  more  salesmen 
si>ending  their  full  lime  in  Europe,  familiar 
with  the  needs  and  the  buying  practices  of 
European  Importers,  and  able  to  advise  them 
how  to  use  our  products  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, with  sales  books  In  their  pockets  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  the  promotional  en- 
deavors of  the  industry  organizations.  Per- 
haps an  export  sales  cooperative,  such  as  is 
maintained  by  tobacxxj  producers,  would  be 
helpful  In  this  situation. 

Questions  of  quality  have  also  been  raised 
in  connection  with  American  soybeans.  In 
the  past  2  years,  soybeans  from  Red  Chliia 
have  moved  Into  E^Jrope  in  increasing  vol- 
ume. Comparing  iliese  Imports  with  those 
from  the  United  States,  one  Government  offi- 
cial had  this  to  say : 

There  have  been  difficulties  with  U.S.  con- 
tracts for  soybeans  recently,  both  as  regards 
the  quality  of  the  supplies  (Manchurian 
beans  are  said  to  have  up  to  1  percent 
higher  oil  content  than  American  i  and  alsf^ 
as  regards  the  amount  of  adulteration  or 
admixture.  A  further  point  is  that  Man- 
churian suppliers  are  very  forthright  about 
allowp-nces  for  such  things  as  excessi%'e  mois- 
ture content  or  reduced  oil  yield  whereas 
the  American  shippers  take  a  very  unyielding 
altitude  toward  claims  under  these  headings 

DBT  EDIBLE  BEANS 

Another  commodity  In  which  the  lark  of 
salesmen  in  Europe  is  apparently  serunclv 
hurting  our  competitive  position  is  that  oi 
dry  edible  beans.  Although  the  United 
States  consistently  produces  an  exportable 
surplus  of  dry  edible  beans  aiid  although  Eu- 
rope Is  a  substantial  market  for  ^urh  b^ans, 
we  were  informed  that  there  Is  not  In  the 
whole  of  Europe  one  single  salesman  devot- 
ing hl.s  time  exclusively  to  the  sale  of  Ameri- 
can beans  into  the  European  market. 
Famrs  and  vrcrrABtEs 

Europe  Is  the  largest  consumer  of  citrus 
fruits  m  the  world,  exceeding  the  United 
States  m  every  category  except  grapefruit 
Because  of  the  shipping  dist.in'-e  involved,  it 
IS  difficult  for  the  United  States  to  compete 
prlcewlse  In  tiie  European  market.  It  is  ap- 
parent, therefore,  that  In  these  commodities 
emphasis  must  be  placed  on  quality,  condi- 
tion, and  reliability  of  supply.  It  is  equally 
evident  that  our  exporters  have  not  been  de- 
voting enough  attention  to  the.«e  factors  In 
virtually  every  country  we  visited,  there  were 
reports  of  American  fruits  arriving  at  their 
destination  in  poor  condition  Citus  fruitj:^ 
arriving  with  as  much  ns  36  percent  rot  m 
the  shipment  were  reported,  for  example 

With  resi)ect  to  fruits  and  vegetables  .■in 
authoritative  publication  sums  the  .situfition 
up  in  the  following  words: 

Not  only  have  foreign  (other  than  United 
States!  ctimpetitive  supplies  been  incre»*ing 
and  Improving  In  quality,  but  foreign  ex- 
porters hH\e  been  directing  more  attention 
to  marketing  problems  Ti.ey  hh\p  increas- 
ingly offered  advertising,  scheduled  selllMg  on 
a  consignment  basis,  panel  arrangements,  or 
other  devices  to  gain  or  maintain  a  itxithoJd 
in  foreign  markets.  With  even  larger  sup- 
plies promised  in  the  fiittire,  the  ci.mpetitive 


race  lor  a  share  ol  the  world  murkei  in  horti- 
cultural products  is  very  great  indeed 

The  US  industry  will  be  forced  to  meet 
these  competitive  problems,  by  iricreasing  ei- 
forts  toward  maintaining  high  standards  of 
quality  and  cor.dition  for  product.*  exported 
to  (Aersea  markets  Pii't  io  the  war,  US 
prodiirt-'--  otter,  were  unusual  in  maintaining 
coMMsten*  standards  but  in  recent  years 
the  qii.Uity  of  .some  competing  products  has 
imi^roved  reintneiy  more  than  tliat  of  U.S. 
Items, 

PROCF>SED    FOODS 

Europe  Is  Just  beginning  to  experience 
the  same  kind  of  revolution  in  the  retailing 
and  the  home  handling  of  food  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  United  States  In  the  pa,st 
generation.  Supermarkets  and  self-service 
stores  are  Just  beginning  to  apiiear  in  Eu- 
rope and  their  acceptance  and  development 
there  will  probably  !>e  c  imparable  to  that  in 
the  United  States-  Many  homes  are  ex- 
periencing the  advantages  ol  mechariical 
refrigeration,  including  freezing  compart- 
menw,  for  the  first  time  As  these  develop- 
ments take  place  there  will  be  a  growing 
shift  on  the  part  of  consumers  to  prepacked 
and  processed  foods  In  the  opinion  of 
those  inr>st  familiar  with  the  subject  there 
will  be  a  substantial  market  for  American 
processed  foods  but  the  extent  of  this  market 
will  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  quality 
and  dependability  of  these  food  pnxiucts 

Our  market  will  not  be  inipro\ed,  for  ex- 
ample by  Instances  of  unreliability  such  as 
one  rept'rted  to  ut,  A  Germar,  importer 
contracted  for  a  very  substantial  order  of 
canned  green  beans  from  a  US  processor  ar.d 
had  the  entire  shipment  sold  to  his  cn.'^- 
tomers  When  the  shipment  arrived,  how- 
ever, there  were  oiily  two-thirds  i«.  niany 
cases  .a^  he  had  ordered  so  that  he  had  the 
unenviable  (and  unprofitable!  jtib  of  can- 
celing  one-third   of    the  sales   he   had   made 

American  prooeb&ed  ioods  have  had  a  high 
reputation  in  Europe  lur  quality  and  de- 
pendability Since  most  of  them  nitist  sell 
in  the  retail  market  at  higher  prices  than  lo- 
cal products.  It  is  essential  that  their  reputa- 
tion of  premium  qunlitv  be  maintained  if 
they  are  to  keep  their  place  ii;  this  rapidly 
exoauding  market 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1  Quality  and  condition  ol  exp-irts  That 
the  Department  ol  Agriculture  undertake  an 
immediate  study  to  reevaluate  us  progress  to 
date  and  to  determine  what  more  caii  be 
done  to  im.prove  the  quality,  conditions,  and 
reliability  of  U.S  exports  of  agricultural 
commodities  to  the  European  area  It  shiuld 
consider  stricter  grade  standards  more  rigid 
export  inspection,  the  requirement  that  com- 
modities exp. irteri  under  Government  sub- 
sidy be  exported  on  Government  grade  only 
and  better  procedtire  than  now  exists  for 
the  hlltig  of  ci.implalnts  by  foreign  importers 
and  for  price  iidjustment*  on  the  basis  of 
such  complaints  when  Justified  We  believe 
the  Denartmet-''  has  available  to  it  now 
ample  data  on  which  to  base  its  sttidies  and 
that  It  should  promptly  take  such  action  as 
can  be  taken  admiiiistratlvely  and  reci>m- 
ntend  to  Congress  any  additional  action  re- 
quiring i;ew  legislation. 

2.  Price  Pricing  of  those  c.  ninnxlities 
which  are  exi>)rted  under  Government  sub- 
fildv  should  bf  done  m  such  u  manner  that 
tne  contn-1' ■dittps  are  fully  competitive  on  the 
Europe:*!-,  ni^irket  with  similar  Ci)mmodities 
Ir  >in  other  area-s  More  care  should  al.-o  be 
exercised  that  the  quality  of  the  commodi- 
ties exp'rted  is  the  same  quality  on  vhirh 
the  exporter  receives  his  subsidy 

3.  Government  sales  force:  The  various 
laws  relating  to  the  disposal  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  require  that  sales  shall 
be  ii'iide  insoiar  as  practicable  through  the 
est.ibii.sheci  channels  of  private  trade.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  interpreted 
ihe-e  provisions  to  require  that  al.  bulet  thall 
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be  made  In  ihis  manner.  There  has  been 
established  in  the  E>epartment  of  Agriculture 
an  Office  of  General  Sales  Manager  U~>  assist 
In  disposing  of  these  surplus  corrunoditiea 
but  because  of  the  policy  of  making  all  sales 
tarougn  private  trade,  the  uffl  e  has  been 
relatively  inactive 

The  lack  of  private  salesmen  f  r  certain 
American  commodities  in  the  Eur  )pean  area 
h?>s  been  commented  on  in  this  rep<»rt.  In 
order  to  All  this  gap  ar.d  at  the  same  time 
not  violate  the  legislative  provisions  regard- 
ing sales  through  private  trade  ch.ir.nels.  It  :s 
recommended  that  the  Department  i>:  Agri- 
culture consider  setting  up  a  sales  system 
somewhat  along  the  following  lines: 

(  1 1  Establish  at  strategic  locations  In 
Europe  representatives  of  the  Office  of  the 
General  Sales  Manager  to  work  directly  with 
Importers  and  the  trade  to  develop  possible 
sales  of  those  commo<ii:ics  which  are  In 
surplus 

(2 1  Establish  teletype  or  other  means  of 
rapid  communication  between  each  sales- 
man and  the  sales  manager  s  c  ffice. 

(3)  Notify  the  US  private  trade  In  each 
commodity  of  the  arrangement  being  set  up 
and   establish   a   list     :f  esi-^rtcrs   wh  ;   !nd!- 


ca'.p  tlifir  willingness  to  pay  '  jt  coi>ci  tele- 
grani.^  mfiirnung  them  of  sales  opportunities. 

I  4  Wlif-n  the  European  representative  of 
the  .Sales  Man<iger  s  Office  finds  a  possible 
s.ilp  '  r  a  surplus  agricultural  conunodlty.  he 
ovild  transmit  this  Immediately  to  Wa*h- 
ir.e'on  where  It  could  be  sent  out  slmul- 
taneou.-;!',-  u->  all  r.f  those  In  the  trade  who 
had  indicated  their  Interest  and  willingness 
to  pay  for  such  telegrams. 

'  r>  I  Sf>«>cific  sales  offers  could  then  be  made 
directly  by  the  American  exporter  to  the  f>o- 
tential  buyer  In  the  foreign  country. 

This  proposal  was  outlined  to  several  of 
our  agricultural  attaches  in  Europe  and 
opinion  was  divided  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  helpful  and  workable  In  their  par- 
ticular countries  In  moving  our  agricultural 
commodities.  At  least,  we  feel  it  merits  the 
most  careful  consideration  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

4.  Flexibility  In  sales  terms — Since  the 
close  of  World  War  II.  our  agricultural  ex- 
ports to  Europe  have  been  stimulated  by 
various  Government  programs.  Including 
shipments  under  the  Marshall  plan  and  the 
Mutual  Security  Act.  sales  for  local  currency 


strategic  ajid  other  materials  The  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe  have  achieved  an 
economic  and  monetary  stability  where 
they  are  no  longer  considered  generally  eli- 
gible for  sales  under  title  I  of  Public  Law 
480.  At  the  same  time,  most  of  them  have 
been  ruled  Ineligible  for  Government-spon- 
sored barter  contracts  with  respect  to  most 
of  our  surplus  commodities.  The  result  Is 
that,  except  for  such  terms  or  trading  agree- 
ments as  private  exporters  may  enter  Into 
with  private  Importers  In  the  other  country, 
our  export  sales  to  Europe  are  virtually  on  a 
cash  dollar  basis.  As  has  been  pointed  out, 
In  this  highly  competitive  market  where 
other  producing  countries  are  offering  bi- 
lateral exchanges,  barter,  sales  on  consign- 
ment, and  other  trade  concessions,  this  cash 
on  delivery  policy  can  be  a  serious  handicap 
to  the  maintenance  of  our  competitive  posi- 
tion In  this  market.  It  Is  recommended  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  De- 
partment of  State  give  serious  study  to  thU 
problem  with  a  view  to  Inaugurating  or  re- 
establishing governmental  programs  which 
win  permit  American  exporters  to  compete 
on  a  more  nearly  equal  basis  with  exporters 
fr^m.  othrr  countries' 


SENATE 

Monday,  Fi  khi  \m  .^,  r.X'.o 

The  Senat-e  met  at.  12  o  clock  meridian. 
and  was  called  to  order  by  ihe  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev  Fr';'der;ck.  Brown 
Harris,  DD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer; 

Our  Father,  God  always  a.s  we  bow  in 
this  Chamber  we  com.e  with  reverent 
thanksgiving  for  the  heritage  our  fathers 
have  bestowed  upon  us,  crowned  with 
liberty  and  justice  and  the  .s:icredness  of 
human  rights. 

We  turn  to  Thee.  Father  of  Light,  as 
in  the.se  latter  days  darkness  seem^s  to 
he  upon  so  much  of  the  earti: — the  dark- 
ness of  tyranny,  of  hypocrisy,  and  of 
materialism. 

Open  our  eyes  to  the  gleaming  lichts 
■which  in  every  land  are  stabbmt;  the 
darkness. 

Help  us  not  to  fear  the  dark,  or  to 
quail  at  it.  however  dense,  but.  rather. 
to  light  the  beacons  which  dispel  the 
encircling  gloom 

Remind  us.  O  God,  that  all  the  dark- 
ness in  the  world  has  never  y<^t  put  out 
a  light. 

Accepting  the  Master's  mandate,  'Ye 
are  the  light  of  the  world,  '  we  dedicate 
ourselves  anew  for  our  mission  to  the 
whole  world,  which  is  to  hast^'n  the  time 
when  the  world  shall  roll  out  of  the 
darkness  into  the  dawn  and  it  shall  be 
daylight  everywhere 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  Or.'-  who 
Is  the  Light  of  the  World.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Frear.  and  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  reading  of  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday,  Febru- 
ary 4,  1960,  was  dispensed  with. 


CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR  DISPENSED 
WITH 

Mr.    FREAR.      Mr.    President.    T   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  t!;e  call  of  the 


calendar,  under  the  rule,  be  dispensed 

with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore     With- 
out objection,  \*  is  s-^  ordered. 


M?..-.<AGE   FKO.M  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
a  nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  M-  Miller,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


MESSAGE   FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartiett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Hou.se  had  passed  a  bill  iHR.  9662 1  to 
riake  technical  revisions  in  the  income 
tax  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  relating  to  estates,  trusts, 
partners,  and  partnerships,  and  for 
other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  601, 
inibiic  Law  250.  77th  Congress,  the 
vSpeakrr  had  appointed  Mr.  Mason,  of 
Illinois,  as  a  member,  on  the  part  of  the 
liou.se.  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Re- 
duction of  None.ssential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures, to  fiH  the  existing  vacancy 
thereon. 


IIOU.-E   BILL  RIIFFRRED 

The  bill  'H.H.  9662  '  to  make  technical 
revisions  in  the  income  tax  provisions 
cf  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
relating  to  estates,  trusts,  partners,  and 
partnerships,  and  for  other  pui-poses. 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


LIMITATION  OP   DEBATE    MORNING 
HOUR 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr  President,  under 
the  rule,  there  will  b^  the  usual  m'lnmK 
l-.our  for  the  introdui^tion  of  bills  and 
the  transaction  of  routine  business:  and 
I  ask  unanimou.'^  consent  that  statements 


in  connection  therewith  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore     With- 
out objection.  ;*  ;-  -^n  ordered. 


COMMrrTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanunous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  and 
the  Preparedness  Investigating  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  be  permitted  to  sit  in  Joint  ses- 
sion during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today,  and  also  on  Tuesday,  February  9. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION     OF 
KANSAS     LEGISLATURE 

Mr  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
secretary  of  state  of  the  State  of  Kansas, 
Paul  R  Shanahan.  has  forwarded  to  me 
a  copy  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
7,  which  memorializes  the  Congress  of 
tlie  United  States  to  appropriate  suffi- 
cient funds  for  a  continuation  of  the 
Federal-State  brucellosis  eradication 
program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
current resolution  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  pi  in  ted 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

"HOUBI   CONCXnUlEKT    RlSOLUTTON   7 

"Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  appropri- 
ate sufficient  funds  for  a  continuation  of 
Federal-State  brucellosis  eradication  pro- 
gram 

"Whereas  In  1954,  an  accelerated  brucel- 
losis eradication  program  wiis  encouraged  by 
Federal  authorities  and  by  action  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  through  alloca- 
tion of  $24,000,000  for  such  purpose,  followed 
by  comparable  allocation  In  succeeding  fis- 
cal years  and  setting  a  tentative  goal  for 
completion  In  1960:  and 

"Whereas  there  was  an  unexpected  curtail- 
ment of  Federal  funds  In  fiscal  year  1959  and 
another  curtailment  of  up  to  twenty-five  per 
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centum  for  fiscal  year  1960  although  the  ur- 
gency of  the  problem  hai>  not  diminished: 
and 

•Whereas  with  over  half  the  States  al- 
ready certified,  many  of  them  at  heavy  ex- 
pense to  the  Federal  Government,  it  appears 
that  with  their  reduced  budget  they  are 
spending  considerable  of  these  funds  to 
maintain  certification  where  already  ac- 
complished; and 

•Whereas  this  leaves  States  In  the  prcx?ess 
of  certification  with  greatly  reduced  Federal 
sasUtance,  and  It  Is  felt  by  many  that  Con- 
gress should  furnish  sufficient  funds  to  com- 
plete this  national  Job.  and  that  the  remain- 
ing States  deserve  as  much  help  as  the  other 
States  have  already  had:  and 

"Whereas  the  brucellosis  eradication  pro- 
gram platxned  for  appreciable  accomplish- 
ment during  the  current  (Ucal  year  must  now 
be  delayed  in  many  counties  In  several  States 
wherein  the  essential  preliminary  steps  had 
been  Initiated:  and 

•'Whereas  the  postponement  of  adequate 
Federal  participation  will  promote  loss  of 
confidence  and  Increase  maintenance  costs 
over  a  longer  period;  and 

"Whereas  curtailment  of  the  eradication 
program  will  create  a  hardship  on  owners  of 
cnttle  who  move  their  animals  Interstate: 
Now.  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Kansas,  the  Seriate  coruntr- 
nnjr  therein.  That  we  urgently  request  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  appropriate 
such  funds  as  may  be  necessary,  to  provide 
for  a  continuation  of  the  brucellosis  eradica- 
tion program  on  an  active  and  progressive 
basis  In  keeping  with  the  assurances  of  Fed- 
eral cooperation  when  the  program  was  of- 
fered to  the  States:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  State 
be  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  United  St.-ites, 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress  c  f  the  United  States,  and  each 
Member  of  the  Kansas  delegation  In  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  US.  Sen- 
ate." 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  concurrent 
resolution  or)f:lnated  in  the  Kouse.  and  was 
adopted  by  thiit  body 

JCBS    Tatxob. 

speaker  of  the  House. 
A   E   Anocbsen, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate.  January  29.  1960. 
Joseph  W   Hevkle,  Sr.. 

Premdcnt  of  the  Senate. 
Ralph  E   ZAaKOt. 

r,-('rrta^y  of  the  Senate. 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  <=UPER\TSORS' 
ASSOCIA'TON  OF  IliE  hTATE  OP 
NfcTW    YO  ^K.   INC 

Mr  KFLAiING  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  resolution  of 
the  Supervisors'  A.s.sociation  of  the  State 
of  New  Yorl:,  Inr  entitled  Re.so!ve  To 
Pight  Inflation  With  All  Means  at  Their 
Disposal."  te  printed  in  the  Record 
This  resolution  was  aatjpted  at  the  10th 
annual  winter  conferenrr  of  this  a'.vi- 
ciation  whicli  was  held  on  January  19  m 
Rochester.  N  Y. 

The  resolution  calls  for  a'.l  pT-.'-ible 
measures  to  curb  inflation  and  thereby 
preserve  "our  free  democratic  form  of 
government,  the  prosperity  and  way  of 
life  of  our  r>eople.  and  the  security  of  the 
United  StaU  s  of  .America  " 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  fine 
association  for  it-s  vigorous  endorsement 
of  policies  designed  to  provide  a  stable 
and  sound  o«:onomv  for  oui  Nation. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  t.o  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

REScimoN  or  St-PTRvifioRs'  .^.ssoc:AT^o^-  or 
fTATr  OP  Nrw  YinK  Inc  To  Finirr  Inf-.a- 
TiON  W:th  All  Mi-ans  at  Thptr  Disposal 

WTiereaa  Inflation  Increases  the  cost  of  gov- 
ernment services  to  the  people  without  pro- 
p>ortlonally  Increasing  the  revenues  of  local 
government  to  pay  for  those  services;  and 

Whereas  Inflation  robs  our  retired  citizens 
of  the  purchasing  power  of  their  pensions, 
annuities,  and  social  security  benefits;  and 

Whereas  Inflation  reduces  the  value  of  sav- 
ings bank  accounts,  life  Insurance,  and  all 
forms  of  Investment  payable  In  fixed  number 
of  dollars:  and 

Whereas  Inflation  lowers  the  living  stand- 
ards of  the  people  whose  wages  and  salary 
earnings  do  not  keep  pace  with  splrallng 
living  costs:   and 

Whereas  inflation  causes  ever-increasing 
goveriimental  and  private  debt  and  a  result- 
ing colosfal  burden  of  rep>ayment  with 
mounting  Interest  costs:   and 

Whereas  the  urgent  need  to  halt  Inflctlon 
Is  shown  by  the  fact  tliai  the  value  of  the 
American  dollar  has  decreased  to  less  than  48 
cents   today:    and 

Whereas  Inflation  destroys  the  people's 
confidence  In  our  form  of  government,  free 
economic  system,  and  way  of  life  by  robbing 
tbem  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor  at  every 
turn;   and 

Whereas  Inflation,  by  eroding  the  value  of 
our  currency  and  creating  economic  Insta- 
bility, destroys  the  confidence  of  other  free 
nations  In  our  economic  stability  and  in  our 
leadership  of  the  free  world;   and 

Whereas  Inflation  undermines  the  econom- 
ic strength  of  a  Nation  and  the  moral  fiber 
of  Its  people  and  Is  now  weakenl!  g  Uie  ability 
of  this  Nation  to  meet  the  threat  of  de- 
struction by  Its  enemies;   and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  ha-s  expressed  deep  concern  over  con- 
tinued Inflation  and  has  made  It  a  part  of  bis 
official  policy   to  curb  Inflation,   and 

Whereas  tlie  President  has  appointed  a  spe- 
cial committee  on  Inflation  headed  by  the 
vice  president  to  advise  ways  and  means 
to  control  inflation:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Supervisors'  Association 
of  the  State  of  New  York  pledge  Its  support 
throtigh  all  measures  at  Us  disposal  In  the 
fight  to  curb  this  menace  to  the  preservation 
of  our  free  democratic  form  of  government, 
the  prosperity  and  way  of  life  of  our  people, 
and  the  security  of  the  United  States  of 
America;    and   be   It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United   States   and    to   each  Member   of 
Congress  from  the  State  of  New  York. 
Frank  J    Lanor. 
Exccut^vr  Srcretart/. 


As  we  know,  the  wilderness  bill,  dc- 
.'^igned  to  preseiTe  major  areas  of  nat- 
ural heritage  in  America,  is  still  before 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Comm.ittee.  Exten.-^ive  hearin.rs  have 
been  held.  I  would  hope  that  solutions 
could  be  found  for  the  numerous  ques- 
tions which  have  been  raised  on  the  bill 
so  that  expeditious  action  could  be  taken 
on  the  measure. 

As  for  the  youth  ccr.servation  b;!!.  it 
will  be  recalled  th.at  the  measure,  sup- 
ported by  other  Senators  and  myself, 
was  pa.'^.'^ed  during  the  1st  session  of  the 
86th  Conpre.-?.  Currently,  it  is  now 
pending  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Special  Education  of  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee. 

Since  they  represent  constructive, 
thoughtful  viewpoints  of  this  fine  Wis- 
consin as'-ociation  on  these  important 
pieces  of  legislation.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  resolutions  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows , 

Feeevart  5,   1960. 
RESOLmoN  ON  -UT  V.n.crRNEss  Bill 

Whereas  neither  the  Senate  nor  the  Hotise 
of  Representatives  have  as  yet  acted  upon 
the  wilderness  bill  vital  to  the  preservation 
of  the  few  remaining  wilderness  areas:   and 

Whereas  It  Is  lmp?rative  that  this  bi;i 
be  voted  upon  favorably;  Now,  therefore  be 
It 

Resolved  by  the  Citizens'  Natural  Re- 
sources Association  meeting  on  Scptcrnher 
19,  1959  at  Sarona,  Wis.,  That  the  Wisconsin 
Senators  and  Congressmen  be  virged  to  get 
this  bill  to  a  vote, before  their  i>erspectlve 
Houses  and  further  that  they  support  these 
measures  favorably. 

KrSOlIT:^  N       ON       THE      YotTH       CoNSErVATIOJ* 

B:ll 

Whereas  probiems  of  idle  youth  are  be- 
coming ii.creasingly  serious,  and 

Whereas  the  tremeiidous  backl.ig  of 
needed  conservation  work  wiU  give  the  youiig 
men  constructive  employment: 

Now.  therefore,  the  Citlaens'  Natural  Re- 
sources Association  meeting  at  Sar.->na.  Wl;  , 
on  September  19.  1959  reaffirms  it*  end.Tse- 
ment  cf  the  Humphrey  yoiith  couse.-vation 
corps  bill  iS.  812)  which  has  passed  the 
UjS.  Senate,  and  stioijgly  urges  that  Wis- 
consin Congressmen  give  favorable  support 
to  this  meiisure  when  it  goes  befc  .-e  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  Uie  next  session 
of  Congress 


RESOLUTIONS  ON  WILDERNESS 
BILL  AND  YOUTH  CONSERVA- 
TION BILL  BY  CITIZENS  NAT- 
URAL RESOURCES  ASSOCIATION 
OF  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  as  we  all 
recognize,  the  availability  of  informed 
analyses  and  viewpoints  on  legislation 
before  Congress  is  always  most  welcome 

Tod.Ty  I  was  privileged  t-o  receive  from 
the  Citi.'-ens  Natural  Resources  A.'^.socia- 
tion  of  Wisconsin,  a  splendid  organiza- 
tion designed  to  promote  programs 
for  the  preservation,  management,  and 
restoration  of  Wisconsin's  natural  re- 
.■^ources.  re.'^olutions  endorsing  two  sig- 
nificant bills  before  the  Congress:  First, 
the  wilderness  bill;  and  second,  the 
youth  con.servation  bill. 


REPORTS  OF  COM?.nTTEES 

Tiie  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

STABIUZATION  OF  PRICE  SUPPORT 
OF  TOBACCO 

Mr  COOPER  Mr  President  on  be- 
half of  the  junior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Jord.\.n\  from  tl-:e  Com- 
mittee on  Acriculture  and  Fore-~try.  I  re- 
port favoi-ably,  without  amendment,  the 
bill  'S.  2845'  to  stabilize  the  price  :=up- 
port  of  tobacco,  and  I  submit  a  report 
I  No.  1081 »  thereon. 

Joining  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  as  cospon.sors  of  S  2845  are  my- 
self, the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  !Mr  Ervin"'.  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  John- 
ston!, my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
f;vm  Kentuclty  :Mj-.  MortoijI,  the  senior 
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Senator  from  Tennessee  i  Mr,  Kefauver], 
the  junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Thurmond  1 .  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Robertson!. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  report  be 
printed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  received  and  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
and  the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the 
calendar. 


REPORT     ON     DISPOSITION     OF 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carohna, 
from  the  Joint  Select  Committee  on  the 
Disposition  of  Papers  in  the  Executive 
Departments,  to  which  was  referred  for 
examination  and  recommendation  a  list 
of  records  transmitted  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services, 
that  appeared  to  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  .subrnittpd  a 
report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


BILi-S  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  iime,  and 
referred  els  follows : 

By  Mr   BUSH 

S  2990  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Abdulkarim 
Ahmad  Al;.  u>  the  CommitTee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr   LONG  of  H  i*r>.ii 

S  2991  A  bill  for  the  reUei"  of  .\h  ^ee  Lee 
Chin:  to  the  Committer  on  the  J'.icl.ciarv 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY   ifor   himself  cir.d 
Mr    Humphrey  i 

S  2992  A  bill  to  amend  thp  Federal  W.cer 
PoUutlon  Control  Act  to  expand  res^'iirch. 
extend  State  and  interstiite  water  p<^>i:ution 
control  program  (grants,  and  .streni?''hen  en- 
forcement procedure*  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Work.'! 

(3e«  the  remarks  of  Mr    McCarthy  when 
he  introduced   the  above   bill,  whicti   .ippear 
under  a  separate  heading  i 
By  Mr  MOSS 

S  2993  A  biH  to  permit  the  taxati',n  by  a 
State  or  local  taxint?  au'-horlty  of  privately 
owned  personal  property  .situated  within 
Federal  areas  which  l.s  used  in  carrying  on 
a  trade  or  btisiness:  to  ^he 
Government  Operations 

I  See    the    remarks    of    Mr 
in.troduced    the    above     bi;:, 
under  :i  separate  headm?  ' 

Bv  Mr   YOUNG  if  Ohio 

S  2994.  A  bill  to  amend 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  an  individu.Tl  must  have  attained 
50  years  of  ae;e  m  order  t.j  be  eli2;ible  for 
disabilry  benefits  thereunder.  U^  provide  for 
the  coverage  of  doc*  ir?  >:  medicine  under 
social  security,  and  to  Increase  the  annual 
amount  individuals  are  permitted  to  earn 
without  .svifferin^  deductions  from  their 
.■^ocial  security  benefits:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance 

I  See   liie   rem.arks   of    Mr     Young   of   Ohio 
when    he    introduced    the    ab<jve    bill,   which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr   GREEN 

S  2995  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
R-^venue  Code  oi  1954.  so  as  t<i  restore  com- 
petitive equal. ty  to  retailers  and  other  dis- 
tributors with  respect  to  certain  sales  to 
business  and  other  ori<ani7ations;  and 

S.  2996  A  bUi  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1939  to  provide  a  credit  against 
the  estate  tax  for  Federal  estate  *a.xes  paid 
on    certain    pr"^r    'r^^^:«•r"^    in    ■;.»    case    of 
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decedents    dying    after    December    3\_    lb»4T 
tc    the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Bv  Mr  MAGNUSON: 

S  2997.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  Unl'ed 
S  :ate8  Code,  to  provide  for  the  ixiyment  of 
p<TLSions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I.  t^j  the 
Committee  on  Finance 

S  2998  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936,  in  order  to  extend  the  life 
oi  certain  vessel.s  under  the  provisions  of 
such  act  from  20  tu  25  years;  to  the  Commlt- 
'fe  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

(See   *he  rem. irks  of  Mr.  M.\cnuson   when 
h>^  introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr   BEALL : 

S.  2999.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Mehmet 
.frik.   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    SALTOiNSTALL    (by    request): 

S  3000.  A    bill   for   the    relief   of    Nlcolaoa 

V  tgenas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr  DIRKSEN  (for  himself  Mr. 
J  WITS.  Mr  Proutt.  Mr  Keating.  Mr 
Scott.  Mr  Saltonstai  l.  Mr  Case 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr 
Kdchel.  Mr.  Brunsd.alu,  Mr.  Carl- 
son. Mr  Wiley,  Mr.  Fonc,  Mr. 
Bosh.  Mr  Morton.  Mr  Hr'ska  Mr. 
Brnnett,  Mr  Ali-ott  Mr  Beall.  Mr. 
Casf.  of  S<'iith  Dakota.  Mr  Martin. 
Mr     .AiKKN      Mrs.    Smith,    and    Mr. 

Bl'TLER  I 

8. SOOl.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  civil  rights;  provision  for  schools 
fcT  military  personnel  dependents  In  areas 
where  regular  schools  are  closed  by  desegre- 
gation; to  provide  for  voting  referees,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr 
introduced  the  above  bill, 
d^r  a  separate  heading  » 
By  Mr.  KEFAUVER: 

S  3002    A  bill  to  provide  for  publication  of 
a  United  States  Treaty  Code  Annotated:   to 
tie  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr.   SYMINGTON: 

SJ  Res.  157.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
f  )r  'he  convening  of  a  national  conference 
bv  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  the 
authorized  representatives  of  Institutions  of 
learning  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  stuvey 
and  formulating  a  recommended  plan  of  ac- 
t.on  for  meeting  and  solving  the  engineer- 
ing and  design  and  other  technical  problems 

V  hlch  can  strengthen  the  space  exploration 
r. rogram  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
n  ''ee  on  .\eronauticaI  and  Space  Sciences. 


Dirksfn  when  he 
which  appear  uii- 


AMENDMENT    OF    FEDt.RAI.    WATER 
POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  MCCARTHY  Mr.  President,  on 
tehalf  of  myst'if.  and  my  colleague,  the 
.-eiuor  Senator  from  .Minnesota  I  Mr. 
Humphrey'.  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
;  riatf^  ;  »"ffi  r-nce.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  ex- 
pand research,  e.xtend  State  and  inter- 
.-tate  water  pollution  control  program 
Grants,  and  strengthen  enforcement  pro- 
cedures, and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
i.nammou.s  consent  that  the  bill  may  lie 
en  the  desk  for  1  week,  to  afford  other 
Senators  an  opportunity  to  cosponsor  it 
i:'  they  ."^o  de.sire 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
S<enator  from  Minnesota. 

The  bill  >  S  2992  '  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollutior.  Control  Act  to  expand 
r?search,  e.xtend  State  and  interstate 
w  ater  pollution  control  program  grants, 
and  strengthen  enforcement  procedures. 


and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
McCarthy  'for  himself  and  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey v>.;is  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Public  Works. 


TAXATION  OP  CER'I  AIN    PH(  >PV  HTY 
ON  FEDERAL  RESERVATIONS 

Mr  MOSS  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
having  to  do  with  taxation  of  property 
on  Federal  reservation.s 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2993)  to  permit  the  tax- 
ation by  a  State  or  local  taxing  authority 
of  privately  owned  personal  property  sit- 
uated within  Federal  areas  which  is  used 
in  carrying  on  a  trade  or  business,  intro- 
duced by  Mr  Moss,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Oove:  timent  Operations. 


LIBERAUZATION    AND    EXPANSION 
OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr  President, 
since  the  passage  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  of  1935.  changes  in  it  have  been  made 
in  keeping  with  the  ever-changing  as- 
pects of  our-  economy  and  our  society. 

I  should  Uke  to  say,  Mr.  President, 
it  is  a  happy  personal  recollection  that, 
as  a  Member  of  the  other  body,  I  voted, 
back  in  1935,  for  the  creation  of  our 
social  security  system  and  for  the  en- 
actment of  the  first  social  .security  law. 
which  we  have  amended  from  time  to 
time  and  liberalized  in  recent  years. 

Unfortunately,  however,  our  social 
security  program  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  times.  It  does  not  give  enough  pro- 
tection to  enough  people  nor  has  it  ade- 
quately fulfilled  the  needs  of  our  elderly 
citizens. 

Therefore.  Mr  President.  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
certain  provisions  of  the  Social  Secuiily 
Act.  These  amerulments  will  correct 
three  of  those  glaring  deficiencies  in  the 
act  on  which  I  spokr  at  lenrth  in  the 
Senate  recently. 

The  first  will  abolish  the  arbitraiT  a^e 
limit  of  50  years  before  one  who  i.s 
totally  dLsabled  and  unable  to  work  may 
receive  benefits.  The  .second  will  allow 
those  already  receivinp  payments  to  earn 
up  to  $2  400  a  year  instead  of  the  present 
unrealistic  and  restrictive  $1,200  limita- 
tion. The  third  provision  will  provide 
another  step  toward  making  the  pro- 
gram truly  universal  in  coverage  by 
bringing  all  physicians  and  surgeons 
under  its  beneficient  coverage. 

Mr  President,  although  the.se  are 
just  the  first  steps  toward  the  adoption 
of  a  modernized  social  security  procram, 
they  are  vitally  important  ones.  In  the 
near  future  I  intend  to  introduce  fui- 
ther  legislation  calling  for  increased 
benefits  and  an  increased  wage  base  to 
provide  them. 

Mr.  President,  these  basic  improve- 
ments will  be  another  step  toward  the 
creation  of  an  America  of  expanded  op- 
portunity for  all,  where  no  one  is  for- 
gotten, and  where  the  dignity  of  the  in- 
dividual is  still  uppermost  in  our  goals. 
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I  tie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  recrived  and  appropriately 
referred 

The  bill  'P.  2994 >  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  S<x-ial  .'^♦curity  Act  to  eliminate  the 
requn  tm<'iit  that  an  individual  must 
have  attainej  50  years  of  ane  in  oid-r 
to  be  eligible  for  di.sability  benefits 
thereunder,  o  provide  for  the  coverage 
of  doctors  ()  mfdicinp  under  social  se- 
curity, and  to  iiiciea.se  the  annual 
amount  ind  vidual.'^  ai>-  permuted  to 
earn  withou*  sutTt  iint:  deductions  fiom 
their  s<Kial  fccuiity  bt  nt-fits,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  u.s  title  and  refoired  to 
the  Commltf^e  on  P'lnance. 


AMENDME>T  OF  MERCHANT  MA- 
RINE ACT  OF  1936  RELALING  TO 
EXTENSION  OF  LIFE  OF  CERTAIN 
VFSSEl^ 

Mr.  MAOVrSON  Mr  Pre.^ident.  I 
Introduce,  fur  appropiiate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936.  in  order  to  ex'end  ihf  life  of  cer- 
tain ves.s<'l.s  under  tl-e  j  .  ovisions  of  such 
act  from  20  to  25  year.s  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  statement,  pre- 
pared by  me  rel.itini.  to  the  bill  may  be 
p:  ;nied  in  the  Record 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tem^n  :p  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and.  without  objection,  the 
statement  w  11  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  IS.  2998)  to  amend  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act.  1936  in  order  to  ex- 
lend  the  life  of  certain  \e.ssels  under  the 
provisions  of  .Mirh  act  from  20  to  25 
years,  mtrocuced  by  Mr  M.acnuson,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  t^e  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce 

TTie  statement  presented  by  Mr 
Mvcnuson  ij  as  follows: 

ExTiNDED  Lirr  or  VtssEt_s 

Early  during  1959,  the  President  of  the 
United  State*  directed  that  a  study  be  made 
of  the  mercl-ant  marine  and  among  other 
things  requetted  that  consideration  be  given 
to  extending  the  statutory  l.fe  of  subsidized 
vessels  The  Commerce  Department  study 
group  has  ai  ked  Industry  to  express  their 
views  of  this  isj^ue.  Additionally,  there  Is  a 
growing  recognition  that  because  of  budg- 
etary limitations  there  is  already  In  fact  a 
stretchout  of  the  vessels  replacenient  program 
and  that  Go/ernment  now  has  contracts  It 
cannot  implement.  Since  this  Is  so,  the 
policy  and  tl  e  contracts  should  be  changed 
by  recognizing  that  dry  cargo  merchant  ves- 
sels can  and  are  beliig  operated  for  more 
than  20  years  During  the  pa.^t  6  months, 
both  Government  and  Industry  have  been 
considering  this  problem  Intensively  and 
there  Is  understanding  of  the  problems  in- 
volved and  areas  to  be  considered  in  adopt- 
ing a  25-year  vessel  life  policy.  Adoption  of 
such  a  policy  will  involve  a  number  of  col- 
lateral changes  In  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 

A  combination  of  economic  factors.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  ImpeUlnp  budgetary  limita- 
tions facing  the  Government,  make  consid- 
eration of  this  problem  timely. 

There  la  at  present  a  8ubfiT.ttntial  world- 
wide Imbalance  between  shipping  capacity 
and  cargo  olferlngs.  This  Imbalance  pr>b- 
ably  will  CO  itlnue  for  a  number  of  yeurs 
because  of  a  lag  lii  the  scrapping  of  old  ves- 
sels, coupled  with  the  continued  worldwide 
construcliun  of    new   and   ImprciM-^i   slup'    .is 


a  Consequence  of  orders  placed  a  number  of 
years  ago.  Further  a  noticeable  reduction 
in  conimerclal  exports  of  the  United  .States 
and  the  growing  competitive  Impart  of  lor- 
eiKn  economies  on  our  post-war  markets 
ulM.iad  aggravhte  the  effect  of  this  world 
mu.aion    on    American    flag    carriers 

sir.ce  World  War  II  world  shipbuilding 
prices  have  rii>en  •on!,iant:y  AUho\iEh 
prices  ha\e  now  st.'ibi;i/ed  at  somewhat 
below  llie  i->eak  reached  lol. owing  the  Suez 
crisis,  the  bulk  of  the  American  replace- 
ment program  will  be  at  these  nfw  high 
cost  levels. 

All  of  the  foregoing  factors  raise  .serious 
(|uestions  about  the  ability  of  industry  to 
support  the  luiancial  burden  of  fuiiirc  \es- 
sel  replacements  In  meeting  fixed  charpes 
for  debt  .service  and  rtcovwing  high  Cipital 
costs   over    a   20-yerir    life 

Current  studies  prepared  bv  lndu.<-try  r.  ise 
serious  doubt  as  to  the  economic  fe:.sih.:!tv 
of  the  replacement  ship~  with  a  20-\i>u: 
life.  This  Is  too  short  a  period  within  whicli 
to  amortize  high  capital  costs:  Increa.sf-d  an- 
nual debt  retirement  costs  geared  Hi  a  20- 
year  life,  compound  the  problem 

During  the  recent  past,  which  ha.s  in- 
cluded some  of  the  most  prosperous  years 
in  the  history  of  the  American  merchant 
marine,  the  combined  earnings  of  all  lines 
(under  contract  with  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board  to  replace  their  liner  ships)  did  net 
equal  depreciation  on  estimated  replacement 
costs.     This  Is  abown  below: 
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Technical  advUers  to  industry  are  confi- 
dent that  vessels  In  the  liner  uades  will  be 
able  to  perform  In  a  satisfactory  manner  on 
a  25-year-llfe  basis. 

Ships  now  being  built  under  the  vessel 
replacement  piogr.un  are  specially  adapted 
for  the  trades  In  which  they  are  to  be  em- 
ployed, are  closely  supervised  during  the 
construction  period,  and  Include  many  Un- 
provements  In  material  and  equipment,  all 
of  which  support  this  conclusion. 

After  considering  all  of  the  many  factors 
Involved,  the  conclusion  Is  clear  that  this 
group  of  ships  can  and  should  be  operated 
on  a  25-year-llfe  ba.sis  and  that  such  opera- 
tion al\ould  be  authorised  by  statutory 
amendment. 

Industry  is  willing  to  Join  w.th  G  \frn- 
meni  In  working  out  this  problem.  It  can- 
not be  accommodated  unilaterally  by  the 
Government  because  of  possible  conflict  with 
contractual  obligations. 

I  have  had  prepared  and  am  Introducine 
a  bill  showing  what  changes  are  necessary 
to  accomplish  this  txansiiion  which  I  hope 
may  be  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 


ENFOPCEMEN'T   OF  CIVIL  RIGHT.'= 

Mr.  DIRKr^EN.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  civil 
rights:  provision  for  schools  for  mi'.itary 
por.«innnel  dependents  :n  areas  wh'^re 
regular  schools  are  clo.'^ed  by  de.sec rela- 
tion: to  provide  for  voting  referees,  and 
for  other  purpu.-^es  Thi.s  bill  is  beinc 
oosponscred  by  .Senators  Javits.  PRorxY, 
KrATrNG.  Scott,  S.fi.TONST.^Li .  Ca.se  of 
New  Jersey,  Coopkr.  Kuchfi.,  BRUNSDArE. 


Carlson  Wilev.  Fonc.  Bush,  Morton, 
Hruska.  Bennett,  Allott.  Beall,  Case 
of  .South  Dakota.  Martin.  Aiken,  and 
Smith  The  bill  will  obviously  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary 

The  purpose  of  introducing  the  bill  is 
to  have  a  sort  of  workir.-;  paper  which 
\\:H  be  available  to  all  .Senator.*;  I  ex- 
pect to  use  it  in  due  course  under  the 
prearrani-ement  in  September  of  last 
.vt.i!  .I.':  .  r.  amendment  to  a  bill  to  be 
c  r..ed  u;:.  I  irust,  next  weirk  when  we 
convene  on  Monday.  The  bill  repre- 
.sents  the  administrations  protiiam  and 
contain.s  ,seven  sections. 

The  first  section  deals  with  the  u.^^e  of 
foi'ce  or  the  threat  of  force  to  interfe:e 
with  or  obstruct  court  orders  in  school 
dcseprecration  cases. 

The  .vcond  section  makes  it  a  Fed- 
eral crime  for  suspects  to  flee  from  01.0 
State  to  another  to  avoid  prosecution 
for  bcmbinp  schools  or  churches 

The  next  .section  authorizes  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  inspect  voting 
records  in  enforcing  the  1957  Rlght-To- 
Vote  Art  and  to  preserve  Federal  elec- 
tion reco:-ds. 

The  fcurth  ."^ection  relates  to  school 
assistanc"'  and  provides  grants  to  be 
matched  by  the  States  or  com.munities 
under  a  2-year  program  to  help  provide 
additional  nonteaching.  professional 
services  required  in  desegregation  cases. 

Tne  fifth  sec  lion  i-elates  to  scliools  for 
the  children  of  military  personnel.  It 
authorizes  the  Government  to  provide 
schcK)ls  for  the  children  of  military  per- 
sonnel in  areas  where  regular  schools  are 
clo.sed  becau.se  of  desegregation 

The  sixth  section  establishes  a  com- 
mission on  equal  job  opportunities  un- 
der Go\  eminent  contracts. 

The  last  .section  amends  the  Civil 
Ri^ihts  Act  of  1957  to  pi'ovide  for  couit- 
appoiiited  U.S.  voting  referees. 

Thi.'^  mea.'^ine  has  been  miroduced  in 
the  Hou.se  as  H.R.  10018  and  H.R  1003.^. 
I  have  indicated  that  it  represents  the 
admimstration's  package  and  will  be- 
come a  working  paper  when  we  come  10 
the  civil  riKliU;  discussion  next  week 

The  PRKSIDENT  pro  tempore  Tlie 
bill  Will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred 

The  bill  'S  300P  to  provide  for  the 
enforcement  of  civil  rights:  provision  for 
.schools  for  military  per.sonnel  depend- 
ents in  areas  where  regular  schools  are 
closed  by  desegi-epation:  to  provide  for 
voting  referees,  and  for  other  purixxses. 
introduced  by  Mr.  Dirksen  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators',  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Commit tf-'^  on  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT     OF     FEDERAL     COAL 
MINE   SAFETY   ACT— AMENDMENT 

Mr  COOPER  'fo'  him,self.  Mr  Byrd 
of  Viri'inia.  Mr.  Rofertson,  and  Mr. 
M'^.RTovi  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  'S.  743'  to  amend  the  Federal 
Coal  M:ne  Safety  Act  in  order  to  re- 
move tlie  exemption  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain mines  employing  no  more  than  14 
individuals,  which  was  ordered  to  l.e  on 
the  table  and  be  piiiitcd. 
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the  estate  tax  for  Federal  estate  taxes  paid     w  atpr  pollution  control  program  grants,     gotten,  and  where  the  dignity  of  the  in- 
on  certain   pnor   transiers   m   the   case   or     ar.d  .strengthen  enforcement  procedures,     divi-lual  is  still  uppermost  iii  our  goals. 


construction  of  new  and  Improved  ships  as     New  Jersey,  COOPER,  KucHFi ,  Brx^nsdme.     the  table  p.vn  be  r-ntea. 
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ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC..  PRINTED  LN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  p'c  .  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Record,  as 
follows : 

By  Mr   BENNETT' 

.\ddress  on  the  subject  '  Fi^^Cdl  a.:.d  M  -r.e- 
tary  Policies  in  the  Cn<»iiging  Ecoi.on-.v  de- 
livered by  Senator  RoBEBTStv.s-  *.■>  the  N.i'i  .!'.:i: 
Association  ol  Mutual  Savines  Banks  in  New- 
York.  N  Y  ,  December  8.  1959 
By  Mr   GRUENING 

Address  delivered  by  Senator  Hart  .>■  .m- 
nual  farm  manai^ement  banquet  during 
Farmers  Week,  at  Mtchuan  -S'ate  Lalversity, 
on  February  4.  1960 

By  Mr.  KEFAUVER 

Address  delivered  by  Senat'T  Hartkf  at 
dedication  of  Temple  Adath  Israel  Evans- 
viUe   Ind.  January  10    1960 

By  Mr    YOUNG  of  North   D.ik  ■•a- 

Questionnaires  sent  to  27  0(XJ  Nor-ii  Dakota 
people,  together   with    the   rtti.-'wers. 


TRIBUTE  TO   SENATOR    THEODORE 
F.  GREEN 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mi  President, 
in  the  past  few  weeks,  .^ince  hi.s  an- 
nouncement of  his  retirement,  we  have 
heard  many  words  of  tribuU'  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senat.or  from  Rhodp 
Island.  Theodore  Ffancis  Gpefn  ."^uch 
tnbutes  are  entirely  f\ttina  for  in  con- 
sidering all  our  htstoiy.  we  find  tliat  he 
has  made  one  of  the  greatest  of  sena- 
torial contributions  to  our  Nation  our 
people,  our  way  of  life 

It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  on  Jan- 
uary 26.  1960.  a  testimonial  dinner  given 
by  the  Women's  National  Demr>cratic 
Club  for  Senator  Green  here  m  Wash- 
ington. It  was  an  occasion  whirh  will 
live  long  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all 
who  heard  it  A.s  an  admirer  of  Senator 
Green  and  hif  achievements  I  wmt  these 
facts  known  to  the  people 

I  ask  unanimous  con.se nt  that  the  re- 
marks of  one  of  the  principal  speakers 
at  the  testimonial  dinner,  those  of  tlie 
distinguished  majority  leader  of  tiie  .'^en- 
ate,  Lyndon  Johnson  be  prmt^-d  m  the 
body  of  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection  fhe  addi»^ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Theodore  Grffn     A  Grk^t  Senator 
(Remarks  of  .Senate  Majority  Leader  Lynixdn 

B   Johnson  bel  .re  Women's  National  Dem- 

f>cratic     Club    dinner,     Washington.    DC 

January  26.  1960.  Honoring  Senator  Theo- 

DORF  Francis  Green) 

My  a.ssignment  tonight  is  to  talk  about 
Theodore   Greek,  the  U  S    Senator. 

.^s  an  i.^signment.  this  is  one  which  Is 
rather  difflcr.I'^  I  believe  that  all  of  us  here 
think  o:  Theodore  Green  the  man — because 
the  various  aspects  of  his  life  are  merely  re- 
flections of  :he  personality  of  a  man  who 
has  won  all  of  us  by  his  kindness,  his  love 
for  his  fellow  human  beings,  and  his  com- 
plete devotion  to  his  country. 

I  could  say  without  arousing  any  argu- 
ments anywhere  that  Theodore  Gree.v  has 
been  a  great  Senator  B\it  thi.=  is  b<»cause  he 
Is  a  great  man  who  has  brought  t<T  his  sena- 
t.f>nal  post  the  same  qualities  tha*  he  h<is 
brought  to  everything  else  that  he  has  done 
in  his  life. 

It  is,  of  course,  alwavs  pr*f,sible  to  dis- 
charge this  kind  of  an  assignment  merely  by 
retracing    THEoroRE    Green's    Senat«    career. 


B.i:  I  think  aln^jst  everv-ne  here  is  fiuniliar 
wi'.h  that  record  and  a  recitation  of  history 
A-iuld  add  nothing  to  t.*^.-  pr   ^ram 

I  think  what  I  really  •*-.i.:.t  t-i  talk  about 
tf  night  is  Theodore  Green  as  a  friend. 
Taroughout  my  own  .Senate  career,  I  have 
b'-en  able  lo  turn  to  him  wnenever  the  go- 
:rg  ha-s  been  difficult  and  I  believe  that  this 
Is  sompth;::g  that  is  true  of  all  of  the 
VMunger  members  of  our  party  who  have 
C'.me  under  his  sheltering  wing  dvirlng  the 
vtars  tnat  he  lias  served  his  country  in  the 
C  ipltol. 

Fheodore  Green  Is  the  'icind  of  man  who 
inspires  affection  and  trust  Because  of  these 
qualities,  he  has  occupied  in  the  Senate  a 
position  of  influence  that  has  rarely  l>een 
accorded    to    any    of    its    Members 

He  Is  a  rare  sort  of  a  man  He  is  a 
ptrtlsan  without  rancor;  a  fighter  who  bat- 
tles eflectively  for  his  convictions  without 
narsing  hatreds  or  enmity. 

Everyone  knows  clearly  where  Theooor« 
GdEfN  stands.  On  anv  given  Issue,  he  Is 
clearly  for  the  people  who  mfjst  need  help 
ajid  clearly  for  the  approach  of  humani- 
tarlanlsm.  But  he  learned  early  in  life  how 
to  express  his  convictions  earnestly  and 
forcefully  but  without  casting  personal  re- 
flections upon  his  opponents. 

I  have  yet  to  know  of  a  controversial  Issue 
which  he  has  avoided. 

He  ca.st  hintself  wholeheartedly  Into  the 
struggle  to  place  America  clearly  In  the  camp 
o!    freedom   before  World    War   II. 

He  entered  the  battle  to  open  the  doors 
ol  economic  opportunity  to  millions  of  Amer- 
icans during  the  dark  days  of  the  depression. 
He  held  aloft  the  banner  of  International 
cooperation  during  the  days  when  others 
were  urging  that  America  shrink  from  Its  re- 
sp>onslbllltv   as   a    world    leader. 

And  yet.  he  has  not  emerged  from  those 
battles  with   a  load   of  {personal   enmities. 

Part  of  this  Is  due  to  the  wit  and  the 
charui  with  which  he  has  always  conducted 
himself  Part  of  it  is  due  to  his  keen,  alert 
mind  which  does  not  require  invective  and 
abuse  as  a  stibstitute  for  argtmnent. 

But  I  think  most  of  It  Is  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  loves  his  fellow  human  beings  so 
much  that  they  simply  must  love  him  in 
return. 

Most  of  us  like  to  think  of  the  Senator  as 
a  body  Eissociated  with  traditions. 

We  like  to  think  that  it  Is  a  b<Tdy  of 
thoughful  statesmanship. 

We  like  to  think  that  it  is  a  body  ot  calm 
deliberation. 

We  like  to  think  that  It  Is  a  body  that  Is 
deeply  conscious  of  the  roots  In  the  past,  but 
e<qually  aware  of  Its  responsibilities  to  the 
future. 

There  i.s  a  validity  to  these  traditions. 
They  are  more  than  mere  wishful  thinking 
and  they  will  continue  to  have  a  reality  as 
long  as  we  have  Senators  like  Theodore 
Green 

We  all  know  that  he  has  decided  to  retire 
a',  the  end  of  this  term.  But  I  think  we  also 
know  that  In  a  very  real  sense  Theodore 
Green  will   never  leave   the  Senate. 

His  personality  will  always  be  with  us  so 
Umg  as  the  Senate  Is  an  r.rganlzatlon  worthy 
of  the  confidence  of  the  American  people. 


ACTI\TTIES  OF  AVHTRUST  AND 
MONOPOLY  .^rBCOMMITTEE  OF 
THE  COMMHT-EE  ON  THE  JUDI- 
CIARY AND  OVERLAPPING   AREAS 

OF  INQUIRY 

Mr.  BLTLER.  Mr  President.  I  have 
prepared  a  statement  with  reference  to 
the  activities  of  the  Antitmst  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
t*^e  on  the  Judiciary,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  areas  of  inquiry  which  over- 
hip  those  of  other  Senate  committees.    I 


a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  state- 
ment may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

STATtMENT    BT    SKN.^TO«    BUTUn 

On  January  30.  1967,  the  Senate  Bpp>roved 
Senate  Resolution  57,  85t.h  Congress,  which 
authorized  a  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary; 

"To  make  a  complete.  comprehenAlve.  and 
continuing  study  and  Investigation  of  the 
antitrust  and  anllmonopoly  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  their  administration,  in- 
terpretation, operation,  enforcement,  and  ef- 
fect, and  to  determine  and  from  time  to 
lime  redetermine  the  nature  and  extent  of 
any  legislation  which  may  be  necesa&ry  or 
desirable  for — 

"(1)  Clarification  of  existing  law  to  elimi- 
nate conflicts  and  uDcertaiDt4e«  where  neces- 
sary: 

"(2)  Improvement  of  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  existing  laws; 

"(3)  Supplementation  of  existing  law  to 
provide  any  additional  substantive,  proce- 
dural, or  organizational  legislation  which 
may  be  needed  for  the  attainment  of  the 
fuudamentsd  objects  of  the  laws  and  the 
efficient  adm.lnlstratlon  and  enforcement 
thereof " 

During  the  85th  Congress  and  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  86th  Congress.  $1.0«5.000  were 
authorized  to  permit  this  subcommittee  to 
carry  out  the  Investigations  entrusted  to  It 
and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress. In  taking  this  action,  the  Senate  ex- 
pected that  It  would  develop  legislative  pro- 
pKisals  to  strengthen  our  antitrust  laws  which 
provide  the  basis  for  our  American  free  en- 
terprise competitive  economy  The  Senate 
also  hoped  that  It  might  make  specific  sug- 
gestions to  assist  the  antitrust  agencies  in 
the  enforcement  of  existing  statutes.  Dur- 
ing the  past  2^  years,  extensive  Investiga- 
tions have  been  conducted  Involving  many 
Industries,  Including  steel,  automobiles,  milk. 
bread,  asphalt   roofing,   and   now   drugs. 

In  spite  of  these  extensive  hearings,  no 
changes  In  existing  anlitTust  statutes  have 
been  recommended.  The  futility  of  the  ap- 
proach taken  by  the  staff  of  this  committee 
was  indicated  in  the  Individual  views  on  the 
investigation  of  administered  prices  In  the 
automobile  Industry  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader.  Senator  Dirksen  as  follows 
'•In  perspective  this  study  seems  like 
a  rather  fruitless,  unobjectlve  endeavor. 
However.  I  believe  the  efforts  of  the  subcom- 
mittee may  unwittingly  have  served  a  useful 
purpose.  They  emphasize  the  fact  that 
sooner  or  later  the  Senate  must  give  consid- 
eration to  the  broad  question  of  Investiga- 
tions, particularly  where  they  are  extended 
and  thus  immobilize  Individual  Senators 
who  have  important  responsibilities  to  their 
constituents,  to  the  legislative  committees 
on  which  they  serve,  and  to  the  Senate  as 
a  whole. 

■  This  inquiry  was  ostensibly  to  study  the 
effects  of  administered  prices  In  the  automo- 
bile Industry  and  to  review  the  effects  of  al- 
leged concentration  on  competition  The 
majority's  report  Itself  provides  the  best  evi- 
dence one  can  adduce  as  to  how  diffused, 
academic,  and  pointless  an  Investigation  may 
become  If  any  Investigation  by  the  Con- 
gress is  to  have  value,  it  must  be  closely  re- 
lated to  a  legislative  purpose. 

"The  decision  of  the  US.  Supreme  Court 
In  the  so-called  Watklns  case  provides  a  wise 
guide  to  the  legislative  branch  In  establish- 
ing areas  appropriate  for  congressional  in- 
vestigations. The  Court  held  that  an 
investigation  could  not  be  a  fishing  expedi- 
tion and  that  the  private  affairs  of  Indlvld- 
tial  citizens  could  not  be  exposed  to  public 
View  simply  for  the  sake  of  exposure.     The 


dlstrlot  col  rt  found  the  wttMHi  ^Httty 
The  Supren  e   Court  reversed   tiM  OOOtHOpt 

citation  on  -he  ground  tliat  the  committee 
had  departel  from  a  legislative  purpow  in 
connection  with  the  Interrogation  ol  iht- 
witness 

••Fi>llc;wiiii'  the  philosophy  developed  by 
the  Suprem>-  Court  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine any  well-detined  legislative  purp<i«jp 
underlying  this  study  ol  the  auujmoblle  in- 
dustry. slnc«  there  Is  not  a  single  legislative 
recommendation  in  the  majority  s  rep»irt 
The  conclus  ons  enunciated  by  the  majority 
in  r*  refxir  are  compresse*!  inl^i  lews  than 
a  tii'U.SHiid  words  The\  prii|x)s«><l  tliat  cer- 
tain avenue*  of  inquir>.  which  conceivably 
would  JuslUy  additional  hcHrlii^s  are  sug- 
gested by  seme  of  the  mformauon  adduced 
during  Uie  <  ourae  of  lUe  hearings  tiie  sub- 
committee has  already  conducted.  ' 

In  reviewing  all  of  the  hearings  and  re- 
ports by  the  subcommittee,  I  fall  to  find 
one  lota  of  evidence  that  It  has  made  any 
serious  attetipt  U.)  perfect  the  aJiUtnist  laws 
Instead.  Its  llreclion  lias  been  dominated  by 
the  economic  theories  of  Its  chief  economist. 
Dr  John  M  Blalr.  His  book  entitled  "The 
Seeds  of  D<>structlon.  "  suggests  a  lack  of 
faith  In  ou:  free  enterprise  economy.  On 
numerous  oxaalons.  I  have  discussed  these 
preconceived  Ideas  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Again  I  fi;id  that  this  course  was  justified 
It  Is  supported  by  the  minority  leader.  Sen- 
ator DiRKsE  .  He  reviewed  thin  question  of 
bias  In  some  detail  In  his  Individual  views 
on  admlnis  ered  prices  in  steel.  I  submit 
the  foUowli  g  excerpts  from  Senate  Report 
No    1387,  85  li  Coiigre""    2d  session: 

"There  has  beei:  widespread  confusion 
that  admlnlbte.'-e<^!  prices  are  monopoly 
prices  Dr  Means,  the  author  of  the  term, 
was  expllcl'  that  such  pricing  was  not  a 
monopollsti-  device      He  noted  that — 

"  Admlnlt  tered  prices  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  moMopiily  The  presence  ol  ad- 
ministered prices  does  not  indicate  the 
presence  of  monoi>>iy  nor  do  market  prices 
indicate  the   absence   of   nionof)oly. 

"  If  administered  prices  are  present  in  a 
major  f>ari  of  our  eci>i.omy  and  since  they 
exist  In  a  f;real  many  areas  which  are  not 
nK)nopollze<i  but  in  which  there  is  active 
compeuilon  between  a  few  units  it  is  clear 
that  they  do  not  necessarily  reflect  monop- 
oly condllljns  but  something  more  wide- 
spread— naiaely  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of   competing  units  In   many   industries 

"The  chief  economist  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, Dr.  John  M.  Blair,  developed  the  theory 
that  adml -listered  prices  and  monopoly 
prices  were  synonymous  in  a  book  published 
In  1938  enUtled  Seeds  of  Destruction. 
He  said: 

Most  li  flejtible  prices  arc  liiflexible  be- 
cause they  are  In  one  way  or  another  de- 
termined b?  administrative  control.  •  •  • 
We  must  s  udy  the  phenomenon  of  price 
setting  by  corporate  monopoly,  realizing  in 
so  doing  thivt  the  larger  Is  the  percentage  of 
our  jM-lccs  which  are  fixed  by  corporate 
monopoly  as  against  the  forces  of  competi- 
tion, the  higher  will  our  price  level  prob- 
ably tend  to  be,  and  the  smaller  will  be  the 
chances  for  any  marked  Increase  In  real 
labor  Income  to  take  place  " 

"The  cuirent  Investigation  further  de- 
velops the  preconceived  economic  theories 
expounded  by  E>r  Blair  20  years  a«o  Even 
before  the  opening  of  the  hearings,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  stated: 

"'Administered  price  Industry  •  •  •  (are> 
those  whlc  1  because  of  their  power  have 
control  over  prices  n^  •  i.f^crted  by  normal 
competitive  forces.  K  .iiinle-  are  steel. 
newsprint,  -nany  type<!  of  I  x>d,  automobiles, 
and  farm  machinery  ' 

"The  mj  jorlty  h.'u;  accepted  the  basic 
premises  d'velo{>ed  by  the  subcommittee's 
chief  economist   In  "Seeds  of  Destruction  ' 

"Since  the  majority  s  report  is  largely  de- 
voted to  economic  theory  developed  by  the 


st.ifl  the  niuuirity  ha.s  an  obligation  t<>  pUice 
U.ese  concepts  in  sonie  persj'Jeclive.  'Seeds 
of  Destruction'  i.s  a  denunciation  of  tlie  capi- 
talist sy8t<»m  and  forecasts  the  Inevitability 
of  its  ultimate  collapse 

"Pollowing  hlK  re^-iew  of  the  weaknesses 
of  capitalism  lound  m  more  than  400  paves 
f>t  text    Dr   Blalr  concluded 

AVe  h(i\e  eono  at  length  lnt<i  the  axioms 
which  capitalism  has  violated  into  the  ag- 
gra\atlng  trends  which  s*-pir,ingly  lia\e 
made  it  inevitable  f<jr  capiialLsm  t.<.>  violate- 
the  axioms,  and  Into  the  corrective  tech- 
niques which  offer  slight  hope  that  capital- 
ism can  be  made  to  function  in  accordance 
with  the  axioms 

'■  'In  doing  this,  it  h.a.";  i>pf:i  oi:r  hor>e  a."; 
stated  in  the  beginning  \>  iw.^ke  re'i.ginz- 
sble  a  forest  out  ol  an  aini'.st  mnnite  num- 
ber of  variegated  trees  Or  Xa>  put  it  anrther 
way,  we  have  tried  to  place  on  caii\a*  it  pic- 
ture of  capllaUsm  of  the  minimum  require- 
ments It.  or  any  other  industrial  society 
mvist  meet,  of  its  Increasing  failure  to  meet 
them,  of  the  trend.*,  which  ha^e  tended  i> 
keep  It  from  operating  in  .'K-curdanre  with 
these  axioms,  of  the  movement  ot  thesf 
trends,  and  of  tlie  proposals  which  would 
supposedly  make  the  system  function  stic- 
cessfully  In  putting  together  the  various 
segments  out  of  which  the  picture  Is  com- 
posed. It  Is  quite  likely,  con.'siderlng  the 
scope  of  the  work,  that  at  times  we  might 
have  used.  In  certain  places,  the  wrone 
colors,  that  our  sltadings  might  In  spots  be 
Imperfect,  that  some  proportio:is  might  l>e 
out  of  line.  \Viiere\er  we  have  noted  such 
Imperfeictions,  we  have  endeavored  to  cor- 
rect them.  But  even  If  we  should  have 
missed  a  number  of  them  yrt  the  result 
as  a  whole,  cannot  be  interpreted  an  any- 
thing but  a  none-too-happy  picture  of  capi- 
talism and  Its  probable  luture.'" 

1  have  long  been  concerned  that  the  prep- 
aration of  hearings  by  any  Senate  commit- 
tee dealing  with  the  reputjition  of  leading 
American  firms  should  be  entrusted  to  an 
individual  who  has  been  critical  of  tJie  eco- 
nomic policies  which  have  made  our  country 
great.  I  am  not  alone  in  maklne  these 
characterizations. 

Tlie  minority  le..der.  .Senator  Dikk.si  .v 
shows  that  outstaJiding  academicians  have 
questioned  Dr  Blair's  objectivity  m  his  indi- 
vidual views  on  administered  prices  in  steel, 
to  which  I  have  already  referred  He  includes 
the  following  quotations  by  Dr  J  D  Glover 
of  Harvard  University,  who  ol>served 

"This  is  a  painful  thing  to  sa\-  But  it  is 
a  significant  fact  just  the  same  Even  in 
what  are  obstensibly  objective,  scientific  dis- 
cussions by  inveterate  critics  of  big  business. 
there  is  often  revealed  a  deep,  persistent 
emotional  hostility  Their  discu.ssions  are 
often  marked^as  I  think  Mr  Blalrs  is 
here  by  pettifoggery  and  efforts  not  to 
analyze  the  facts  but  to  handle  data  in  stuh 
a  way  as  to  'make  a  cu.se"  against  big  busi- 
ness. Even  argunteni  ad  hominem  and  the 
technique  of  'finding  guilt  by  association' 
are  resorted  to."' 

This  report  also  states  that  Prof  Edward 
S.  Mason,  fomer  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  under  President  Harry  S  Truman 
and  an  acknowledged  expert  on  problem.'; 
of  economic  concentration,  showed  that  Dr 
Blalr  admitted  that  his  own  statistics  did 
not  support  his  conclusions  On  JanuHry  22 
the  minority  leader.  Senator  DiRK.sfN  re- 
vealed some  of  Dr.  Blair's  more  flagrant  mis- 
uses of  statistics  during  the  current  drug 
hearings  as  follows: 

"Mr.  President,  on  December  7,  1959.  the 
U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee  oi^  .Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  began  hearings  on  the  pricing  pol- 
icies of  the  ethical  drug  industry  The  first 
witness  was  Mr  Francis  C  Brown,  president 
of  the  Scheriug  Corp.,  an  ethica!  drug  man- 
ufacturer Shortly  after  Mr  Brown  com- 
pleted his  testimony,  the  '•hief  economist  of 
the  subcommittee  introduced  an  exhibit  Into 


'.lie  recf'Td  which  seemed  calculated  to  mi-ke 
headlines  and  Iront-page  stories  Thii  » .ts 
done  by  alleging  thrtt  the  Sclieiiiig  C'..ri>  w.  ;i.s 
marking  up  its  prodticts  from  1  118  t<  7  l'Th 
percent  when  the  fact  was  that  Sthenng 
was  operating  on  a  12-  to  16-]>erceni  pr:flt 
alter  ua>e*  Mr  President,  the  exhibit  on  its 
lace  V.  at.  misleading  because  it  excluded  the 
nece.ssjirv  expendittires  of  doing  business 
ui.der  li.sual  ;iccounting  practices  accepted 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  by  ^l^tue  of 
the  liKome  T;iX  law.--  of  our  Nailoii  B>  e.\- 
fluding  these  expenditures  the  chief  ecuu- 
on"ii.st  tised  a  computed  cost  figure  ot  H  57  in 
relation  to  the  selliiie  price  ot  $17  90  lor  10<i 
tiiblets  ri!  predniscjlone  when  it  was  evident 
t!om  the  hnaiicial  statement  ot  Schering 
Corp  tint  proper  ;t;iix-ated  cost*,  namely, 
cost  of  i^roduction  research,  selling  and  dis- 
iributioi,  administrative,  and  taxes,  ■were 
H,'i03  rather  than  the  computed  costj-  >>f 
tl  57  Had  the  proper  costs  been  allocated. 
a  profit  ol  16  percent  after  taxes  or  a  markup 
of  3.1  p«>rcent  belore  taxes  wxiuld  have  re- 
sulted, which  is  the  true  picture  Mr  Pres- 
ident, the  result  of  all  this  was  the  glajint: 
and  ml.sieadlng  headlines  and  front-page 
stone.';  rl  1000-  to  10  000 -percent  profit  b\ 
dr\ig  m.mutHCturert  ■when  the  facts  show 
that  there  was  12-  to  16-percent  profit  after 
taxes  for  these  drtig  manulactiirers  ' 

In  the  following  stjiiement  he  aiv:)  shewed 
that  the  public  will  lose  lalth  in  the  fairness 
and  integrity  of  the  Senate's  investigations 
If  these  practices  are  allowed  to  continue: 

Mr    President    what  makes  my  complaint 
sieniflc:ini   is  not  c>nly  the  harm  done  to  tne 
Senate    by    intrrKlurtion    of    misleading    ex- 
hlbit*  and  explanations  by  staff  but  the  im- 
pa<-T  on  the  pe<iple  who  mti.«;t  buy  the«ie  wof)- 
der    or    miracle    drugs       Imagine    how     the> 
must  feel   In  readme  a   misleading  headline 
stating    that    drue    mattufacturers.    make    a 
7  079-percent    profit   on   the  dr'ug   that    they 
must    have    to   ease   their    pain    when,    m    all 
realltv  Senator  KEFAtnot  admitted  to  Senat'  r 
Wiley  on  the  last  day  ol   the  hearings  that 
the    drug    mantitacturers    were    making    16- 
perceni    profit    after    taxes       Senator    Wn.tv. 
the    distmsuislied    Senator    from    Wusconsm. 
c  .•iOen-ii:cci    the    u.'iC    of    'a.sslnine    high    per- 
rentages'    through   exhibits   when   staff   knew 
they   were   misleading    Also  of   great   signifi- 
cance is  the  di.stortion  m   Uie  minds  ul    tlie 
press  and  the  public  what  m.arkup  on  prod- 
uct* means.     If  tills  practice  coiitiuues.  how 
will  the  farmer  feel  if  only  his  cost  oX   the 
seed    should    be    used    against    tiie    price   he 
sells  his  wheat,  cotton,  produce  and  so  forth? 
Let's  examine  the  small  bakerie*  that   serve 
our  many  towns  and  cities  if  their  markup 
wa.s  the  price  of  2'. -cent  wheat  against   an 
IP.-cent  !  >af  ol  bread,  or  725-peroent  markup: 
or  a  sniall  canner  of  pea*;  whose  original  cost 
of  pei'R  If-  3  1  cent.s  at  against  a  21,'.;  cents  for 
price   he   receives  for   a   can  of   peas,  or   700- 
percent   markup;   or   fertilizer  manufacttired 
in  Tennessee  and  elsewhere  ■wi.ich  is  Siiid  for 
$30  a  ton  and  the  cost   ot  raw   materia!  zero 
which  means  an  unlimited  percent  ma.rli'.:p 
or  manufacturers  of  .shirts  that  sell  for  »i  94 
when  cost   of  cotton  wiis  28  cents    or    1  400- 
percent   markup.     Why,   the  Congress   would 
be  deluged  with  letters  from  small  and  '..nge 
businessmen  for  such    trickery       On   top   oi 
that  the  public  would  lose  faiili  in  our  Con- 
gress     Is  such  tech.nique!^  to  pet  a  few  head- 
lines and  front-page  stores  worth  the  damage 
to  the  repiitati.m  of  Congress'"     Our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  has  sched- 
uled  other  hearings  on   drugs      Before   such 
hearings  begin  1  shall  expect  :rom  the  chair- 
man  a  clarification  on   the  record   of  these 
misconceptions    brotight     on    by    the    chief 
economist's  exhibits  and  explanations  which 
he  continued  to  use  every  day  of  the  hear- 
ings   although     cautioned     time     and     tmie 
again." 

The  Senate  is  confronted  with  determin- 
ing whether  to  adopt  Senate  Resolution  238 
It    would    authorize    this    subcommittee    to 
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gp«nd  an  additional  $i25.COQ  of  the  Uxpay- 
er»'  money  to  continue  UilJS  fruitless  Inquisi- 
tion. 

In  reading  the  hearings  and  repnrts  of  the 
BUbconunlttee.  I  am  Impressed  by  the  fact 
that  it  haa  placed  primary  emphasis  on  prob- 
lems relating  to  inflation,  the  ccjst  of  living, 
and  the  relationship  of  wages  to  prices 
These  are  areas  which  are  already  receiving 
the  careful  and  considered  attention  of  two 
congressional  committees  I  happen  to  have 
the  honor  to  serve  on  both  They  are  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee. 

Unless  there  la  a  marked  departire  from 
the  previous  efforts  of  this  subcommittee  in 
good  conscience,  we  should  save  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  further  expenditures  which 
are  not  contributing  toward  the  deveiop- 
mentof  new  legislation 

I  am  a  strong  believer  In  our  antitrust 
laws  and  in  their  vigorous  enforcemei.t,  but 
I  decry  attacks  directed  at  bigness  per  se 
since  our  country  requires  flrm.s  of  e->ery 
size  and  description  to  serve  Uie  needs  of  oux 
people  and  to  meet  the  chaiienge  of  the 
Communlsta.  This  is  the  only  function 
with  which  this  subcommittee  should  be 
concerned 

It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  problems 
of  inflation  and  prices  are  not  appropriate 
for  consideration  by  the  Antitrust  and  M  - 
nopoly  Subcommittee.  On  the  basis  of  ju- 
risdiction, they  are  matters  *hich  are  ether 
In  the  province  of  the  Senate  Finance  Ccm- 
mlttee  or  the  Joint  Ekionomic  Committee. 

While  the  average  person  may  have  no 
great  Interest  in  the  Senate's  pr'jcedural 
problems,  in  th.s  Instance  It  is  of  great  Im- 
portance as  It  concerns  the  objectivity  of 
any  studies  which  may  be  ur.clertakrn  In  this 
field. 


THE  SEASON  OF  GOBLINS 
Mr.     CASE    of    South     Dakota 


Mr 


President,  this  is  the  sea.son  of  grsblms. 
It  IS  that  time  of  year  Apprjprn'ions 
committees  are  at  work  to  divide  the 
pie  of  the  Federal  Trea-sury, 
I  So  each  day  brings  its  alarms  in  every 
field — river  and  harbor  work,  flood  con- 
trol, power  development,  agriculture, 
business,  foreign  aid,  national  defense. 
parks,  recreation,  public  housine.  and  so 
forth.  If  Congress  does  not  give  more 
here  and  there,  we  are  told  the  Gobble- 
ans'll  git  you  ef  you  don  t  watch  out.!" 

Right  now.  drurrus  are  beating  loudest 
on  national  defense.  That  is  natural. 
We  all  want  national  security  And  we 
would  all  rather  be  safe  than  not  be  a: 
all.  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  a  dollar 
spent  should  be  spent  to  get  the  most  for 
I     the  money. 

!         The  Army  wants  more  modern  weap- 
ons and  more  airlift. 

The  Navy  wants  modernization  and 
another  carrier  deck,  a  floating  airstrip. 

The  Air  Force  wants  SAC  to  fly  around 
the  clock,  plus  missiles  and  a  faster 
bomber 

The  Marines  want  200.000  men.  not 
175.000;  the  National  Guaid  400.000,  not 
360,000. 

For  20  years  I  have  heard  militarv  ap- 
propriations requests.  Almost  without 
exception,  the  period  of  these  requests  is 
marked  by  fears  and  alarm-s  in  the  press 
and  on  the  air.  An  old  member  of  the 
Press  Gallery  remarked  the  other  day. 
'I  haven't  heard  of  a  Russian  submarine 
off  the  coast  recently,  but  or.f  will  be 
sighted  before  long,  no  doubt." 

All  of  which  Is  not  to  make  light  of  the 
situation,  but  to  .-ay  clearly  and  simply 


that  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to 
weigh  requests  for  military  funds,  just  as 
it  has  in  other  fields,  and  to  take  a  second 
loos  at  activities  which  try  to  crawl 
under  the  tent  of  national  defense. 

^Ve  should  take  courusel  of  factc>  and 
oui  faith,  as  well  as  our  fears 

Here  are  some  facus  Today,  seven  of 
the  eight  space  satellites  in  orbit  were  put 
thf  re  by  the  United  States  Today,  the 
SAC  bomber  fleet  is  the  most  pc'.ve:  ful  in 
the  world.  Today,  the  Polaris  nuclear- 
po\.cred  submarine  look.'^  best  in  its  class 
To<iav.  the  United  States  is  spending  10 
times  a-s  much  on  ballistic  missiles  eaeh 
day  as  was  sp*^nt  for  that  purpose  in  the 
entire  fiscal  year  of  1952 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  idea  that  be- 
cause the  Prc^idf-nt  plares  a  stamp  of 
personal  approval  on  a  budget  program 
It  ;.hould  be  accepted  without  careful 
study.  Congress  has  its  own  responsi- 
bilr.y  under  the  Constitution — to  use 
woids  I  heard  from  D-.vieht  EL-^enhower 
when  he  was  Chief  of  StafT— "to  deter- 
mir.e  what  proix>rtion  of  the  national 
economy  should  go  into  defen.se." 

Ii  1953,  tlie  Senate's  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Constiuclion  visited  north  Afri- 
ca, where  F/anre  has  trouble  with  Algiers 
todiy  Four  a'rba.ses  had  been  built; 
two  move  and  a  headquarters  were  pro- 
gra.Tied.  We  recommended  again.st 
building  the  additional  two.  We  pro- 
posed combining  the  headquarters  with 
a  base  already  built.  We  cited  the  un- 
settled outlook  which  misiht  deny  us  the 
use  of  the  bases  when  most  needed. 

Now,  even  the  bases  we  did  have  are 
to  be  given  up.  At  least  SI 00  million 
were  saved  by  the  decision  not  to  go  on 
with  the  others. 

Today,  no  one  can  be  sure  what  the 
future  holds  But  we  can  make  honest 
decisions  based  upon  the  best  informa- 
tion we  can  get. 

Man  was  not  bom  to  destroy  himself. 
Atomic  power  was  not  revealed  to  man 
for  ma.ss  suicide.  Reason  must  prevail. 
Wo  need  not  ascribe  alt^ul^m  to  others, 
but  we  should  aive  them  credit  for  self- 
interest  An  at^'reemt  nt  with  efifective 
arms  control  is  m  th"  self-interest  of 
every  ma.'or  power  today 

Mr  President  Lenin  is  supposed  to 
have  said  that  communism  would  cause 
the  capit.ilist^c  counti  I'^s  lo  spend  them- 
selves into  destructior, 

Geo-ee  Washington  said  "As  a  very 
important  .source  of  strength  and  .secu- 
rity, cherish  the  public  credit." 

Mr  FREAR  subsequently  said:  Mr 
President.  I  had  been  extremely  hopeful 
that  the  comments  made  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  IMr.  Case] 
would  include  more  favorable  informa- 
tion regarding  the  underwater  possibili- 
ties of  the  Polaris  mi-ssile  and  its  present 
stage  of  perfection. 


ADDRESS  BY  BRYCE  N  H.ARLOW. 
DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT,  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF 
HIS  DESIGNATION  AS  MINUTE- 
MAN  OF  1960 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Ri'cord  following  my 
remarks  the  text  of  an  address  by  Bryce 


N  Harlow.  IDeputy  Assistant  to  the  Pres- 
ident, at  the  midwinter  banquet  of  the 
Reserve  Officers  A.ssociation  of  the 
United  States,  upon  the  designation  of 
Mr.  Harlow  as  "Minuteman  of  1960  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre,cs 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ar>DRESS  BT  THE    HONO«\BLE    BRYCt   N     HaRLOW 

I  Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Brvce  N  Harlrjw, 
deputy  as-slstant  to  the  PrPKidcr,t.  at  the 
midwinter  banquet  of  the  Heserve  OfHcers' 
Association  of  the  United  States  ufwn  the 
designation  of  Mr  Harlow  as  Minuteman 
iif  1960  on  Friday  evening,  February  5,  I960, 
Shern ton-Park  Hotel,  Washlngt-  n,  DC  i 

0  lonel  Richardson,  di.'tlngulshed  guests, 
Indies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  sure  that  In  f'l- 
ture  years,  as  In  the  past,  this  fine  Kward 
will  go  to  Individuals  fnr  more  deserving. 
But  I  earne«tiy  say  this  to  you:  Never  will 
this  Minuteman  Award  be  appreciated  more 
than  it  Is  t/inlghr.  For  I  know  It  reflects  the 
esteem  of  our  finest  citizens — those  who 
.sA'-riflce  freely.  In  peacetime  as  wr!!  as  in 
c-i  ,1s.  In  order  to  help  assure  the  safety  of 
our  Nation, 

1  realize  that  this  award  also  stands  for 
unwavering  support  of  military  prepared- 
ness. That  the  good  citizen  should  prepare 
himself  to  come  swiftly  to  his  country's  de- 
fense, that  our  Nation's  sword  and  shield 
must  be  kept  strong,  are  concepts  that  RO.\ 
has  supported  unfailingly,  year  after  year 

So.  Colonel  Richardson,  understanding  the 
symlxUlsm  Intended  by  this  ceremony  to- 
night and  remembering  the  distinction  of 
your  Minutemen  of  previous  years.  I  feel  at 
once  humble  and  deeply  proud  to  receive 
this  honor,  I  sincerely  hope  to  be  worthy  of 
the  fine  thoughts  It  is  intended  to  convey. 

I  confess  to  having  approached  this  8p>eak- 
Ing  assignment  with  some  personal  misgiv- 
ing. In  this  city,  from  now  until  November, 
anyone  who  dares  to  raise  his  voice  will 
likely  regret  It.  The  quadrennial  political 
orgy  is  hard  upon  us.  Any  utterance  Is  fair 
game. 

Also,  I  have  troubled  over  our  uniformed 
personnel.  These  are,  for  them,  tense  and 
worrisome  days.  In  this  seas'ni  they  must 
apprehensively  cluster  about  committee 
launching  pads,  with  their  congressi'^nal 
ICBMs  competitively  raised  In  all  this 
world  nothing  is  as  nervt  wracking  as  the 
appropriations  countdown. 

Incidentally.  I  have  noted  over  the  years 
that  to  military  budget  ofUcers  ICBM  means 
one  of  two  thing*— either  "I'm  clobbered  by 
Mahon"  or  "Increases  can  be  manipulated." 

In  these  delicate  situations  I  do  have  some 
reasstirance  Here  In  Washington  we  resf)rt 
on  occasion  to  what  we  gamefuUy  call  bipar- 
tisanshlp.  which,  to  the  political  cynic, 
means.  "My  party  wont  tell  on  yours  If 
yours  won't  tell  on  mine  "  Already  we  see 
Its  I960  version  shaping  up.  and  I  shall  re- 
port this  surreptitiously  gathered  Informa- 
tion to  you  without  Juggling  my  intelligence 
data. 

No  doubt  about  It.  In  each  party  the  war- 
ring wings  show  signs  of  closing  the  gap 
We  canno.  yet  be  certain  of  their  capabili- 
ties, but  we  can  divine  their  Intentions. 

So  already  we  begin  to  see  a  Republican 
bipartisanship  which  supptorts  our  dei^nse 
progrrams,  and  one  can  discern  a  growing 
Democratic   bipartisanship  critical   of   it   all 

I.  for  one,  still  cling  to  the  oldtlme  non- 
partisan bipartisanship.  And  to  prove  it,  I 
want  to  make  this  clear:  as  regards  the  kind 
of  military  protection  our  country  should 
have.  I  will  bank  proudly  and  confidently  on 
one  of  the  great  commanders  In  all  history — 
Dwlght  D,  Elsenhower. 

Now,  my  frlonds,  most  of  us.  I  am  sure,  are 
already  Informed  on  the  Issues  that  mainly 
concern  us  today. 
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That  for  son  e  time  we  have  already  lived 
and  that  we  riust  continue  to  live.  In  the 
immediate  preience  of  deadly  peril  is  known 
t<j  us  all  It  '^  a  j>erlixl  that  calls  for  steady 
courage,  unfalttrnig  leadership  and  strength 
of  character  '.i  cmUs  li>r  men  uho  can  fare 
danger  calmly  with  tiie  uiirufned  and  .'Stead- 
fast spirit  of  o  ir  patrlo'j;  of  earlier  vears 

Our  Nation  1  as  known  clm-cer  ni.-xny  timeo 
before  In  our  acts  and  in  'ur  talk  we  mu.m 
not  shrink  fron   It  now 

Dangers  we  must  face,  yes.  as  have  millions 
of  Americans  l-efore  us — but  how  fortunate 
we  are  In  our  generation,  lor  we  live  lu  a 
dazzling  transition  It  Is  fascinating  tu  ir.  t- 
in  a  time  when  scientists  and  t^^hnologibt,- 
contrlve  miracles  so  rapidly  as  to  miOce  the 
unbelievable  commonplace  Daily  we  learii 
of  marvels  In  Instruments  of  war  that  are 
awesome  in  8p<>ed  and  p<<wer  But  even  a.s 
we  are  at  on<e  attracted  and  repealed  by 
these  terrible  n  achmes,  we  see  rxf  iiing  social 
and  economic  advance*!  m  home  and 
throughout  th^;  world  And  before  us  we 
see  within  ou-  reach  an  era  that  can  be 
resplendent  bevond  our  dreams — If,  and  I 
must  repeat  If  -U  only  man  can  have  tht- 
wi,sdom  to  live  With  his  fellow  man.  In  good 
will  and  m  peaf  f 

We  are  fortv  naie,  too,  that  our?  is  the 
most  powerful  and  the  richest  nation  on 
earth  But  w»  realize  how  s^^r^'"''^'^  ^^'* 
planet  has  bec<  rue  and  hotiklnsely  knit  the 
human  neighb*  rhi.<^  America  is  an  oasis 
amid  the  hung.-r,  poverty  and  lear  thai  af- 
flict n-KJst  of  hu:nanlty.  Most  ol  us.  1  believe, 
realistically  gaje  this  situation  and  its  op- 
portunities, an!  lU  explosive  potential  a* 
well  And  so,  ogeiher  we  rheei  our  Prebi- 
dent's  assertion  that  America  will  always  be 
willing  to  waDc  the  extra  mile  with  any 
nation,  if  In  so  doing  we  can  brine  one  step 
nearer  a  brlghUr  day  for  all   mankind 

But  as  we  so  »alK  we  are  aware  that  others 
In  this  world  csr.  be  .ed  to  miscalculate  our 
will  and  our  nu?ht  and  time  be  templed  t<> 
attack  us  suddenly  and  violently  So  It  Is 
that  America  niu.st.  anri  assuredly  America 
win.  remain  po^verful  and  poised  We  shall 
be  ever  willing  of  course,  to  negotiate,  ever 
eager  to  forge  a  Just  j>eace,  ever  striving  for 
trustwc«^hy  disarmament,  but  in  the  mean- 
time we  shall  maintain  a  lorce  that  is  plainly 
Irresistible  Some  across  the  seas  may  con- 
tinue to  belittle  America's  strength  in  their 
effort  to  dominate  otliers  but  they  do  not 
fool  theniflelvefr  It  Is  for  us  U)  se*-  that  this 
strength  of  ours  alway-  warrini>-  their  lull 
respect. 

So  fateful  are  the  con^-equenres  of  a  nii.';- 
calculatlon  of  the  iK)wer  of  America — so  s wilt 
and  so  deadlv  are  modern  weapf)ns— so  Irre- 
trievable a  densioi:  ui  resort  to  their  use — 
tliat  I  believe  each  of  us  henceforth  has  the 
patriotic  duty  to  .spe'»k  reR]xnislbly  and  to 
speak  prudently  ut  the  q\ialitv  and  charactet 
Of  our  defense*  Hence!. .rtli  Americans  live 
in  constant  danger;  we  mtist  speak  and  we 
must   act   accordingly 

No  responsible  pers^'n  diRCOunts  the  mili- 
tary strength  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  it* 
undeniable  potentialities  We  have  to  recog- 
ni«e  It,  and  grasp  its  magnitude.  If  we  are 
fully  to  appreciate  the  urgency  of  our  own 
defense   efloru 

But  respectlu!  and  wary  as  we  are  of  Soviet 
power,  we  certainly  do  not  need  to  apologize 
for  our  own  Our  strength,  for  t<xlay  and 
tomorrow,   is  truly   enormous 

In  view  ol  our  military  and  civilian  lead- 
er* best  situated  to  advise  up  knowledgeabiy 
and  objectively,  our  defensive  forces  hold 
the  power  of  annihilation  over  any  agnressur 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  We  can  measure 
their  scope  to  some  decree  by  the  luipe  suni."; 
Invested  In  them  To  build  ana  maintain 
our  almost  Incalculable  power  '^e  have  since 
World  War  II  paid  more  than  t4r)0  billion- 
some  $20,000  lor  each  man.  woman,  and 
child  In  our  country  Yes,  burdensome  It  is, 
but    this    mighty    lorce    Is   our    sentinel    of 


peace  It  has  preserved  f>ur  liberty  It  has 
in  recent  years,  halted  major  aggression  dead 
In  its  tracks 

I  am  not  fearful  that  we  have  or  that  we 
tt  ill  let  down  this  guard  in  fart  f.r  relatively. 
As  to  ililR,  the  American  people  have  proved 
they  are  steady  and  firm  Responding  t-o 
their  will  the  C'^n^jress  has  tune  and  time 
again  since  World  War  II  rejected  it.s  prewar 
tradition  of  severel\  reducintr  appropriations 
for  defense  In  these  past  14  years  the 
amounts  requested  lor  deiense  ha\e  been  col- 
lectively cut  by  less  than  3  percent  Clearly, 
whatever  is  required  for  our  Nation's  strength 
will  be  gnen  unhesitatingly  by  the  American 
peojile 

Of  course  some  among  us  seem  to  see  our 
country  in  a  less  fa\orab!e  light  They  see 
an  American  people  sunk  in  complacency  and 
sloth — our  only  adult  intere.st  self-mdul- 
pence  and  our  youth  comparrtuely  lillterBte 
and  morally  degenerHte  To  these  unhappy 
pe<iple,  we  seem  dtximed  to  wallow  in  increns- 
Ing  stupidity  and  fnt  until  at  last  we  shall 
fall  easy  prey  to  the  Spartan  sous  of  atheistic 
communism. 

Personally,  I  consider  thl?  desparing  re- 
frain to  be  a  vote  of  no  confidence  in  the 
people  of  America  It  remind,»^  me  of  the 
mournful  fellow  who  sadly  summed  up  life 
like  this.  "When  you're  born  you're  .soon  to 
die  " 

Ob\iiiusly  our  free  society  Is  far  from  per- 
fect, and  we  should,  and  we  do,  struggle  hard 
and  constantly  to  Improve  It.  But  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  becoming  so  obsessed  with 
shortcomings   as   to   lo»»e   all    }>ers[)ective 

I  contend  that  anv  nation  that  will  carry 
the  domestic  tax  burdens  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  accepted  uncomplainingly 
since  World  War  II,  at  tiie  same  tune  but- 
tressing about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  world, 
ran  hardly  be  a  nation  of  incompetentfi, 
igii'iramuses,  and  indigents. 

I  would  add  that  any  nation  that  has 
generated  and  is  niflinraining  an  economic 
strength  unmatched  on  earth  Is  bound  to  be 
a  nation  hard  at  work,  resourceful  and  vig- 
orous, and  worthy  of  its  finest  traditions 

Such  matters  may  seem  only  dlstiintly  re- 
lated to  our  main  interest  tonight — tlie  Na- 
tion's defense  But  it  is  ImiKirtant  that  we 
remember  what  a  nation's  strength  really  is 
It  IS  far  more  than  soldiers  missiles,  or 
ships.  Essential  these  are.  but  the  lorce  of 
every  country  consists  of  a  combination  of 
strengths — or  social,  economic.  Intellectual. 
and  spiritual  energies  and  resources,  as  well 
as    military    jxjwer. 

It  I.'-  well  that  we  als*-)  remember  what  our 
military  strengtli  ;^  rea:iy  for  Not  simply 
!»\ir\i\a.l  lustihes  onr  defenses:  they  are  to 
he:p  defend  our  rherished  liberty  and  Ideal.' 
as  well  as  our  lives  There  n-.u":*  be.  there- 
fore, a  b.'ilance  in  all  that  we  do  How  ini- 
speakably  tragic  it  would  be  should  we  de- 
stroy our  <iwn  freedom  in  an  overzeahnis 
pfTort  to  defend  it 

In  saying  this.  1  do  not  ignore  the  allega- 
tions being  made  by  stime  that  our  defenses 
are  too  weak  to  meet  present  or  future 
threats,  or  else  are  unbalanced,  too  rigid,  or 
Inefficiently  organized.  And.  of  course,  one 
occasionally  hears  that  the  dollar,  not  de- 
fense has  become  our  reliance.  This  seem.s 
u>  imply  that  the  various  nonmUiLar;. 
strengths  I  have  mentioned,  which  in  fact 
undergird  otir  defen-ses.  are  something  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  the  Nation's  security. 
I  cannot  agree  that  the  stability  of  our  cur- 
rency, the  vigor  of  our  economy,  the  spirit 
of  our  citizenry,  and  cost  consciousness  in 
the  Penuigon  are  sworn  enemies  ol  our 
Nation's  strength, 

I  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  most  conten- 
tioi^s  of  this  kind  are  sincerely  made  by 
conscientious  public  servants  who  are  de- 
voted to  our  rountrv's  gr^od  I  know  too, 
that  our  separate  Armed  Forces  hsve  sepa- 
rate and  deeply  held  views  respf^tlng  their 
own    and    their   sister   services'    needs.     Bat 


I  recognize  also  that  with  an  intenrity  that 
seems  to  vary  a  bit  with  the  calendar,  such 
allegations  have  ricocheted  around  Wash- 
ington throughout  a  good  part  of  the  two 
decades  I  ha',  e  been  here  Curiously,  how- 
e\  er  despite  the  vigor  with  which  such 
se!;tunents  have  been  expressed  over  the 
ye;ir.--.  r>n\y  three  times  sn.ce  World  War  II 
ha*  ;i  President's  delense  budget  been  In- 
creased b}  the  Congress  and  these  Three  In- 
creases all  together  total  only  $17  billion. 
During  the  other  11  years,  instead  of  the 
combined  budget  requesLs  being  raised,  they 
were  cut  by  more  thai.  $15  billion  In  these 
matters,  there  seems  on  occasion  to  be  an 
agonizing  reappraisal  between  allegation  and 
action 

Let  me  softly  add.  bv  the  way  that  it  Is 
intnguing  how  ovir  defenses  seem  always 
frlphtenmgly  to  shrivel  around  approprla- 
11. ,n  tune  eai"h  year  and  It  Is  appalling  how 
they  appear  to  disintegrate  in  the  late 
spring  o!  even-numbered  years 

Of  cotirse,  It  Is  ptiintless  to  expect  perlect 
safety  from  our  defenses  It  doesn't  exist, 
and  it  ne'-er  will.  Anything  leas  than  com- 
plete mobilization  requires  us  deliberately 
to  accept  C8lculnt,ed  risks  This  means  th.it 
the  size  and  charif.er  ol  our  defense  struc- 
ture will  always  be  arguable 

Nor  Is  It  rens'inable  for  us  to  expect  our 
malit-Try  le.iners  always  to  see  eye  tc.  eye  on 
major  security  programs  and  p<">!lcies  or  to 
delight  in  every  decision  of  the  Secretary  of 
Dei'^nse.  the  Corrimar.der  in  Chief  or  the 
Congre<vs  In  fact  were  our  military  lead- 
ers always  to  agree  I  would  then  truly  cry 
)Uf  ■  G<xl  save  the  Republic"  And  were 
both  ends  of  Constitution  Avenue  forever 
n,  accord  on  what  our  defensee  should  be  we 
would  indeed  have  cause  to  fear  the  future 
One  question.  It  seems  to  me  might  help 
clarify  some  of  this- 

Where    today    is    our    leader     military    or 
Civilian    wh(    would  chrxDse  for  the  American 
people  the  i^oviet  strength  complex  of  today 
or  tomorrow  m  preference  to  our  own? 
I  know  of  none 

It  lias  been  said  'Nations  that  refuse  to 
learn  from  history  are  condemned  to  repyeat 

IT   " 

From  two  global  wars  and  far-off  Korea, 
we  have  at  last.  I  believe,  learned  from  hls- 
torv.  and  all  the  world  Is  the  saler  for  it. 
1  wotild  even  say — with  a  weather  eye  cocked 
toward  recent  events  at  the  Capitol — that 
there  is  still  a  bare  possibility  that  the 
CongreR.s  tiii.c  year  won't  cut  the  defen.se 
appropri.-^tion  request  I  risk  that  predlc- 
tirn  even  though  the  post-World  War  II 
record  denies  it.  because  I  am  so  deeply 
convinced  of  the  alert  readiness  and  deter- 
minatl(jn  of  the  Ajnerican  people 

And  among  our  people  that  "alert  readi- 
ness and  determination'  especially  describes 
our  Reserves,  and  I  gladly  say  tiiat  then 
importance  is  valued  more  highly  uxlay  than 
ever  before  Only  7  years  ago,  In  the  Armed 
Forces  Reserve  Act  the  Congress  spelled  o\u 
the  authority  so  long  needed,  and  the  pur- 
poses so  long  desired  by  all  Reserves  Just 
4  years  ago  came  another  epochal  law  mak- 
ing possible  a  surging  growth  In  the  man- 
ning of  Reserve  units.  This  current  Con- 
gress In  its  first  session  helped  still  more 
by  extending  vital  legislation  about  to  ex- 
pire 

And  we  have  seen  spectactilar  restUts. 

By  last  July  the  Reserves  had  grown  to 
almost  44  million  the  Ready  Reserve  to  29 
million,  and  the  paid  strength  to  well  over 
a   million 

But  more  important  by  far  than  these 
numbers  lias  been  the  driving  emphasis  con- 
stantly placed  upon  Reserve  readiness  More 
than  95  percent  of  the  present  Ready  Re- 
serve Is  now  basically  trained  Tliis  Is  truly 
a  magnificent  achievement  Many  here  to- 
night In  and  out  of  Go\er!iment  deserve 
our  thanks  for  having  worked  long  .ind  h.ird 
to  bring  this  about. 
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tress  uauery  remarKea  me  oir.er  aay. 
"I  haven't  heard  of  a  Ru.s.siaxi  submarine 
off  the  coast  recently,  but  orif  will  be 
sighted  before  long,  no  doubt." 

All  of  which  Is  not  to  make  light  of  th^ 


MAN'  OP  1960 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rj'roRD  foDowine  my 


situation,  but  to  .=;ay  clearly  and  simply     remarks  the  text  of  an  address  bv  Bryce     concern  us  today. 


have,  I  will  bank  proudly  and  confidently  on 
one  of  the  great  commanders  In  all  history — 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower. 

Now.  nny  frh'nds.  most  of  ub.  I  am  sure   are 
already  Informed  on  the  Issues  that  mainly 


mvested  In  them  To  buUd  ana  ma;i;i:i;i. 
our  almoet  Incalculable  power,  -ve  hnve  sii,ce 
World  War  II  paid  more  t-hftr.  »4r>0  billion  — 
■ome  $20,000  fur  each  man.  woman,  and 
child  In  our  country  Yes.  burdensome  It  is. 
but    this    mighty    lorce    Is   our    sentinel    of 


tioris  of  tht.«  kind  are  sincerpiy  made  by 
conscientiniip  pviblic  servar.is  who  are  de- 
vr>ted  t<i  our  countrv's  g^i^  I  know  too. 
that  our  sepfirate  Armed  Force?  have  seph- 
rate  and  deeply  held  views  reisp^ctlng  their 
own   and   their  sister   services'    needs.     B.ji 


•iian  yn  perceni  u;  uif  p.-t-scjn  i-v.ctt«a>  re- 
serve is  now  bftsirallx  trained  This  is  truly 
a  magnificent  achie\ement  M;<Tn'  here  to- 
nigl.t  in  f»nd  nut  nl  Oo\ eminent  deserve 
our  thanks  for  having  worked  long  .i.irl  hard 
to  bring  this  about. 
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The  results  in  efficiency  and  miliidry  com- 
petence have  been  exhilarating  for  the  Re- 
serves and  highly  significant  for  our  coun- 
try. Today  our  civilian  soldiers  are  even 
assuming  active  opera '.lonal  assignments 
The  Air  Guard,  for  example,  provides  fighter 
Interceptor  crews  and  aircra't  on  runway 
alert  status.  The  Na-.al  Reserve  adds  to  our 
active  antisubmarine  c<ipabi;ity  both  in 
siups  and  aircraft.  Seven  n.l.ssUe  battalions 
of  the  National  Giuu-d  are  ;n  .perational 
control    of    Nike   sites 

The  fact  that  this  assocnfion  has  vigor- 
ously supported  advances  such  as  these,  leg- 
islatively as  well  as  in  the  executive  branch, 
all  of  us  know  full  well.  For  this  I  Join 
many  present  in  a  hearty  congratulations  to 
this  association.  Not  simply  have  you  ad- 
vanced the  Interests  of  Reserves;  more  im- 
portantly, you  have  held  true  to  the  greater 
purpose  of  helpi.ig  to  keep  Americas  total 
defenses  up  to  snu.T 

And  now  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  repeat 
my  conviction  t^..lt  all  of  us.  civilians. 
Regulars  and  Reserves  alike,  will  continue 
I  keeping  our  America  adequately  strong, 
'  while  persisting  in  the  building  of  a  Just 
peace  As  we  do  so.  I  suggest  tliat  we  might 
benefit  by  recalling  on  occasion  a  statement 
by  a  great  leader  of  long  ago. 

Behind  the  chair  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  Inscribed  these 
words  of  Daniel  Webster;  "Let  us  develop 
the  resources  of  our  land,  call  forth  Its  pow- 
ers, build  up  its  instltution.s.  provide  for  Its 
grreat  Interests — and  see  whether  we  also  in 
our  day  and  generation  may  not  perform 
something  worthy  to  be  remembered." 

There,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  our  chal- 
lenge m  our  time.  It  is  for  us  eagerly  ar.d 
gladly  to  accept  it 

There,  too,  is  a  rightful  claim  vip<  ri  u."i  by 
our  children  who.  like  us.  want  an  America 
that  is  proud  and  str<.ing  a:.d  li.-ce  us.  want 
to  live  their  lives  in  freedom. 


A  PROPOSED  CON'STITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT  CONCERNING  CON- 
TROL OVER  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  not  long  a^o  the  S<niator 
from  Georgia  I  Mr  T\LMADCEi  introduced 
a  joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  would  j^tate  in  emphatic 
language  that  the  control  over  school 
systems  is  a  power  belonging  to  the 
States.  I  joined  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  as  cosponsor  of  this 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  did  several  other  Senatoi.s. 

There  are  many  who  believe  this  con- 
stitutional amendment  is  not  necessary 
because  the  writers  of  the  Constitution 
declared  that  any  power  not  granted 
the  Federal  Governmeni  in  the  Con- 
stitution was  left  U~>  the  States  Con- 
trol of  school  systems  wa.s  not  mentioned 
in  the  Constitution  as  being  anything 
over  which  the  Federal  Goveiximent 
should  have  any  control,  and  therefore 
this  power  seemungly  belongs  to  the 
States, 

I  believe  this  power  belong.s  to  the 
States,  but  there  are  many  people  in 
high  places,  particularly  m  the  Supreme 
Court,  who  do  not  set'm  to  follow  this 
thinking.  Through  the  y*»ars  th^-"  Su- 
preme Court  has  nibbled  away  at  the 
school  systems,  and  is  now.  In  my  op.n- 

!     ion.  in  the  process  of  attempting  to  fed- 
eralize our  schools.     The  constitutional 

!     amendment    proposed    by    the    Senator 


from  G'orgia,  myself,  and  other  Sena- 
tors has  been  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Con.siitutional  Amend- 
ments The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennf^ssee  is  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee, and  I  appeal  to  him  to  set  up 
hearings  on  this  proposed  amendment. 
This  is  an  e.xtremely  important  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  and  I  think  an 
amendment  which  would  do  much  to 
clear  the  air  surrounding  the  general 
school  situation  today. 

In  this  regard.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  quote  from  an  editorial  in  the 
State  newspaper  of  Colombia,  S.C.  en- 
titled "Not  Tliat  Liberal."  The  State 
says,  "We  cannot  think  of  anything  that 
would  do  more  to  calm  the  school  situa- 
tion than  adoption  of  Senator  Tal- 
MADCE  s  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment reafEii'm.ing  State  control  of  edu- 
cation." 

Mr.  President,  there  should  be  no  op- 
position to  the  holding  of  hearings  on 
this  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment. Surely,  if  Senators  opixjse  this 
amendment  they  should  want  the  oppor- 
tunity to  step  forward  and  speak  up.  If 
they  are  for  the  amendment,  then,  too, 
they  would  want  an  opportunity  to  de- 
fend the  amendment.  In  this  light,  I 
hope  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  w  ill  hold  hearings  on  this  con- 
stitutional amendment  at  the  earliest 
date  possible.  I  realize  the  full  schedule 
the  Senate  has  had  since  we  convened 
in  January,  and  I  have  no  criticism  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  because  I 
realize  that  it  probably  has  been  impos- 
sible to  set  hearings  before  this  date,  but 
I  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  have 
hearings  veiT  soon. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  Co- 
lumbia. S.C,,  newspaper,  the  State,  en- 
titled "Not  That  Liberal."  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rfcord.  as  follows: 

[From    the   Columbia    (SC)    State,   Feb.   2, 
1960] 

Not  That  I.ibehat. 
We  cannot  think  of  anything  that  would 
do  more  to  calm  the  school  situation  than 
adoption  of  Senator  Talmadgf's  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  reafllrmlng  State 
control  of  education.  And  we  think  the  pro- 
posal would  have  a  good  chance  of  approval 
by  the  people,  but  we  doubt  that  the  liberals 
will  vote  for  It  to  be  submitted  for  ratifica- 
tion. They  axe  not  liberal  enough  to  do 
that. 


ff:d'^:ral  voting  registrars 

Mr  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr  President.  I  wish  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  an  editorial  in 
the  February  2  i.ssue  of  the  State  news- 
paper of  Columbia,  S.C,  entitled,  "'Two- 
Edged  Sword." 

I  have  seen  no  editorial  regarding  the 
Federal  voting  reeistrar  proposals  now 
pending  in  the  Senate  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration Committee  that  has  been 
more  clear  In  Its  Interpretation  and  find- 
ings than  thLs  editorial  in  the  State. 
As  the  editorial  points  out.  all  of  the 
proposals     concerning     Federal     voting 


:ee,  lit  ration  are  p>olitical  bids  for  votes, 
but  win.  in  all  probability,  in  the  long 
run  bring  severe  damage  to  the  peopie 
they  allegedly  wish  to  help.  Quite  nat- 
urally, this  editorial  points  out  the  un- 
constitutionality of  all  such  proposals. 
I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  findings 
and  conclusions  of  the  editorial,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rirorio. 
as  follows  1 

(Prom   the   Columbia    (S.C  )    State.    Feb.   2. 
1M0| 

TWO-EOCKD  SWOKO 

While  no  more  unconstitutional  and  ob- 
noxious than  the  Federal  voting  registrar 
propoeal  being  uponjiored  by  aereral  liberal 
.Senators,  the  administration's  "referee"  piro- 
poeal  might.  In  the  long  run,  be  the  more 
dangerous. 

Both  proposals  aeek  to  destroy  State  con- 
trol of  voter  qualifications  and  registration. 
Both  projx)8ala  are  bald  bids  for  minority 
blcx:  votes.  Neither  propfwal  will  help  the 
Southern  Negro  economically,  educationally, 
or  socially  It  could  hurt  him  more  politi- 
cally than  It  helps  him. 

The  referee  proposal  would  place  final  au- 
thority for  voter  reglsuatlon  In  the  hands  of 
the  Judiciary  and  the  Department  of  Justice. 
The  Justice  Department  has  been  the  most 
politically  minded  arm  of  the  giant  Federal 
Govemnnent  In  recent  years. 

By  preemption,  presumption,  pushing,  and 
sociology,  the  Federal  Judiciary  has  already 
greatly  encroached  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Congress,  the  Executive,  and  the  several 
States.  Under  prodding  of  a  politically  re- 
sponsive Supreme  Court,  the  Judiciary  has 
destroyed  the  delicate  checks  and  balances 
established  by  the  Constitution.  In  fairness 
to  many  Federal  Judges.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  much  of  this  has  been  done  against 
their  best  Judgment  and  opinions 

The  Federal  courts.  In  a  Louisiana  Incident, 
have  already  twserted  the  power  to  rest-ire 
names  to  a  voting  list.  To  legislate  them 
additional  power  would  be  extremely  dan- 
gerous— and  an  Implied  denial  erf  i>re*ent  au- 
thority by  the  courts  to  act  as  they  have 
acted. 

To  place  executive  authority  In  the  hands 
of  the  Judiciary,  an  appointive  group  not 
answerable  to  the  public  for  their  behavior 
would   establish   an   omnlous   precedent 

The  referee  plan  has  been  denounced  as 
unconstitutional  by  several  Senators  and 
constitutional  lawyers.  Just  as  President 
Elsenhower  expressed  doubta  as  to  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  registrar  plan.  Both 
proposals  may  be  used  to  disenfranchise 
whole  segments  of  the  population,  for  If 
someone  has  the  power  to  make  voters  eli- 
gible, it  also  has  the  power  to  make  them 
Ineligible. 

DETERRENTS  TO  WAR 

Mr,  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  attend  meetings  of 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  and  listen  to  the  experts 
in  relation  to  missile  development  and 
our  military  situation.  There  is  some 
disagreement,  of  course.  I  think  evei  y- 
one  agrees  that  if  we  were  to  get  as 
many  missiles  as  the  Russians  have,  the 
danger  would  be  not  lessened,  but  prob- 
ably increased,  especially  if  someone  let 
the  "balloon  go  up." 

At  any  rate,  the  whole  Issue  seems  to 
be,  V,'hat  is  an  adequate  deterrent?     We 
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agree  it  is  a  military  question.  We  have 
pretty  good  evidence  on  that  question 
as  to  the  adequacy  of  our  bombers,  and 
so  forth.  However,  Mr  President,  I  was 
interested  in  reading  an  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  today  by  Roscoc  Drum- 
mond,  which  raised  in  my  mind  the 
question  as  to  what  are  other  deterrents. 
For  instance,  the  deterrents  arc  not  sim- 
ply militarj".  Qucjstions  of  this  kind  are 
asked  by  the  article:  "Do  you  agree  that 
the  200  million  Russian  people  do  not 
want  war?"    The  an.swer  is  "Yes." 

"Do  you  feel  that  the  matter  of  the 
restlessness  of  the  captive  nations,  as 
indicated  recently  in  Poland  and  else- 
where. IS  of  Itself  a  deterrent  ■?■  The 
answer  is  "Yes." 

I  might  point  out  that  Mao  is  pretty 
much  disturbed  nowadays  because  Khru- 
shchev has  gone  to  visit  India,  so  the 
question  arises.  "Do  you  agree  also  that 
the  matter  of  the  attitude  of  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  creates  a  deterrent ''" 

This  article,  in  which  I  was  particu- 
larly Interested,  confinns  the  opinion  I 
have  held.  It  refers  to  a  young  man  by 
the  name  of  Alexander  Kaznacheyev. 
who  apparently  was  in  the  Russian  em- 
ploy in  Rangoon.  He  then  took  "French 
leave"  and  went  to  the  US.  Embassy. 
That  event  was  mo.-^t  Interesting.  Rcscoe 
Drummond  says  in  this  article,  referring 
to  that  event: 

What  impressed  me  most  about  Alex  is 
that  he  Is  more  confident  than  most  West- 
erners that  over  the  years  the  Communist 
dictatorship  cannot  stand  against  the  ac- 
cumulating demand  and  pressure  of  the 
Russian  people  for  a  better  life  and  for 
political  liberty. 

Mr.  Drummond  asked  the  question: 
But  Isn't  Premier  Khrushchev  In  very  firm 
control  of  the  situation? 

The  reply  was: 

The  Khrushchev  regime  faces  a  continuing 
crisis.  The  crisis  comes  from  the  contradic- 
tion between  the  Interest  of  the  people  and 
the  Interests  of  the  ruling  class.  This  crisis 
became  acute  on  the  eve  of  World  War  II, 
but  its  most  dangerous  point — dangerous  to 
the  regime — came  In  the  period  surrcundlng 
Stalin's  death.  In  1953  the  country  was  on 
the  verge  of  explosion  which.  If  It  had  hap- 
pened, would  have  burled  the  Communists. 
Stalin  died  Just  In  time.  It  was  urgently 
necessary  for  the  regime  to  take  drastic  steps 
to  prevent  this  explosion. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  3  additional 
minutes  to  complete  my  comments. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILEY.  In  this  article  Mr  Drum- 
mond asks  this  question:  "Why  did  the 
Ki-emlin  leaders  rush  to  thiow  over 
Stalin  and  do  it  so  crudely?" 

Mr.  President,  the  point  of  my  re- 
marks is  that  the  deterrents  are  more 
than  simply  military',  and  we  have  con- 
siderable military  deterrent.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  world  recognize  that  they  do 
not  want  a  war  in  which  each  missile 
can  destroy  a  city. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  to  which  I 
have  referred  may  be  primed  following 
my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  tiie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Poet    Feb    8,  1960] 
DtrECTOR  Spxaks — Is  New  Sovixt  Blon^vp  in 
Making? 
( By  Roscoe  Drummond  i 
Is   another  blowup   In   the  making   Inside 
the  Soviet  Union — like   the  one  which   tore 
the   halo  off  the  dead  Stalin?     Why  did  his 
heirs    feel    they    had    to   destroy    tlie    Stalin 
imago    which    they    had    so    long   helped    to 
create?     Did   they   have   any  choice?     What 
kind  of  Soviet  leadership,  what  kind  of  re- 
gime, will  follow  Khrushchev?    Do  most  Rus- 
sians supjxDrt   the   Communist  Government? 
Are  they  proud  of  its  accomplishments? 

The  answers  which  I  am  going  to  give  you 
come  from  a  source  not  usually  quotable. 
He  has  the  credentials  to  be  heard. 

You  would  enjoy  meeting  and  talking  with 
28-year-old  Alexander  Yurlevich  Kazna- 
cheyev. who  was  born  to  be  a  Communist, 
educated  to  be  a  Communist,  trained  and 
chosen  to  be  an  elite  Communist  agent — 
and  who  loathes  the  Soviet  Communist 
dictatorship  with  all  ills  heart. 

Eight  montlis  ago  Alexander  Kaznacheyev 
was  attached  to  tlie  Soviet  mission  In  P-an- 
goon  whose  purpose  Is  to  undermine  the 
present.  Independent  Burmese  Government 
so  Communists  can  take  It  over.  Despite  his 
lifelong  Communist  indoctrination,  he  chose 
freedom  at  his  first  opportunity.  When  he 
obtained  the  protection  of  the  American 
Embassy,  he  wrote  a  long  account  of  his  life 
and  decision.  It  began:  "I  have  freely  left 
my  position  In  the  Soviet  Embassy  because  I 
want  to  struggle  against  the  cruel  and  op- 
pressive tyranny  of  communism." 

Today  young  Kaznacheyev  is  living  In  the 
United  States.  He  Is  willing  to  take  what- 
ever risks  arc  necessary  to  be  interviewed — 
though  not  In  front  of  the  Soviet  Embassy — 
and  be  quoted. 

He  has  a  quick,  fleeting  smile,  speaks  In- 
tently, earnestly,  sometimes  too  rapidly  for 
his  good  but  not  fluent  English.  He  la  no 
hardened  con.spirfttor  gone  sour.  He  is  a 
bright,  outgiving  Russian  youth — as  nice  to 
know  as  the  boy  next  door — who  has  known 
only  communism,  has  lived  under  nothing 
but  communism,  and  who  wants  to  see  his 
homeland  freed  from  the  captivity  of  com- 
munism. What  he  wants  is  simple — and 
precious;  freedom,  liberty,  democratic  gov- 
ernment. 

What  Impressed  me  most  aljout  Alex  Is 
that  he  Is  more  confident  than  most  West- 
erners that  over  the  years  the  Communist 
dictatorship  cannot  stand  against  the  ac- 
cumulating demand  and  pressure  of  the 
Russian  people  for  a  better  life  and  for 
political  liberty. 

"But  Isn't  Premier  Khrushchev  In  very 
firm  control  of  tiie  situation?"  I  asked  him. 
"The  Khrushchev  regime  faces  a  continu- 
ing crisis."  he  replied.  "This  crisis  comes 
from  the  contradiction  between  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  and  the  Interests  of  the 
riUlng  class. 

"This  crisis  became  acute  on  the  eve  of 
World  War  II  but  Its  most  dangerous  point — 
dangerous  to  the  regime — <:ame  In  the  period 
surrounding  Stalin's  death. 

"In  1953  the  country  wa.s  on  the  verge 
of  explosion  which,  if  It  had  happened. 
would  have  burled  the  Communists.  StiUin 
died  Just  In  time.  It  was  urgently  neceN=ary 
for  the  regime  to  take  drastic  steps  to  pre- 
vent this  explosion." 

Why  did  the  Kremlin  leaders  rush  to 
throw  over  Stalin  and  do  it  so  crudely? 

"They  had  to  abandon  Stalin's  methods 
because  his  methods  had  been  a  fiasco.  They 
had  to  accept  some  liberallication,  relax  in- 
ternal tensions,  reorganize  industry  and  ag- 
riculture, modify  foreigr.  policy  T.-.ey  had 
to  do  It  to  a^ert  the  explosion   which   had 


been  buuu.i.g  up  The  regime  had  to  make 
c">!. cessions  to  the  people.  This  whole 
pri>ces6  was  a  retreat  for  the  regime  It  did 
not  wish  to  do  It.  It  had  to  do  it  to  stay 
in  power  " 

But.  1  asked  even  If  these  changes  were 
forced  upon  the  regime,  didn't  they  have  tl^e 
effect  of  strengthening  It? 

"Perhaps  temporarily."  Kaznaclieyev  ar.- 
swered,  "but  the  trend  cannot  be  reversed. 
The  events  which  followed  the  20th  Con- 
gress (when  Stalin  was  downgraded)  leave 
no  doubt  of  this.  These  events  vkere  the 
uprising  in  Tbilisi,  revolts  and  strikes  in  the 
concentration  camps  throughout  the  tjo-.  u-t 
Union,  the  Polish  and  Hungtiriaii  re\uivi- 
tions.  and.  what  is  especially  sign.i*ca:.i. 
student  demonstrations  and  workers  strikes 
In  the  Soviet  Union 

"Khrushchev's  liberalization  did  lessen 
the  gap  between  the  regime  and  the  people 
but  at  the  same  time  It  undermined  the 
very  foundations  of  alasolute  dictatorship  on 
which  the  regime  rested  " 


THE   CHEL^P   ^!ONEY   PROPHETS 

Mr.  WILEY.  M:  President  I  btrUeve 
that  not  since  the  heyday  of  the  Green- 
back Parly,  during  the  1880  s  of  la.st  cen- 
tury, has  there  been  as  much  con^Jies- 
sional  debate  of  economic -fiscal  policies 
as  there  has  been  in  recent  months  In 
fact,  even-body  is  as.'^ummg  the  role  of 
financial  expert  and  eveiTtxxiy  is  pro- 
posing solutions.  Listening  to  the  new 
economic  prophets  of  cheap  money  at 
any  price,  and  of  Government  pumping 
additional  money  into  the  economy — ail 
in  the  name  of  full  employment  and  eco- 
nomic growth,  naturally — one  may  al- 
most feel  guilty  if  he  sounds  the  old- 
fashioned  notes  of  dollar  stabihiy  and 
budgetary  restraint. 

Yet,  if  the  economy  of  this  country  is 
to  remain  healthy,  we  cannot  afford  to 
create  artificially  a  cheap  supply  of 
money.  Especially  appropriate  are  the 
words  of  an  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News  on  Thursday.  February-  4. 
1960,  which  I  should  like  to  read. 
Thx  Tight  Monet  Myth 
Some  politicians  here  in  Wa-^hinetr-r;  — 
mostly  the  so-called  liberals  on  the  Dem.- 
cratlc  side — are  trying  to  mnke  a  political 
issue  of  an  economic  myth. 

They  claim  money  is  'tight"  and  int.ere?t 
rates  are  rising  by  willful  decree  of  the  G'^v- 
ernment.  This  claim  conveniently  igr.  Tes 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 

William  McChPsney  M:irtin.  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  concisely  rejected 
this  hyix>thes!5  with  a  few  facts  in  testimony 
before  Congress  this  week. 

In  1959.  debt  of  all  kinds  (private  crpo- 
rate,  and  government  i  rose  $60  billion.  This. 
as  Mr.  Martin  said,  was  a  "sensational"  rise 
in  borrowing. 

This  huge  sum  was  provided  ty  the  sa-  ings 
of  Individuals  and  corpf^rat  k  ns  wr.  ^  were 
Induced  by  rifine  Interest  rates  to  lend  their 
money. 

11  interest  rates  did  not  rise,  the  demand 
could  not  have  been  met.  If  the  demand  had 
not  been  met,  then  money  would  have  beer. 
"tight"  indeed  As  It  was,  credit  was  made 
available  on  a  previously  unmjatched  scale 
The  alternative  to  this  natural  operation 
of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  by  a  healthy 
economy  Is  to  have  the  Government  crank  up 
the  printing  presses— simply  make  more 
money.  This  quickly  would  cheapen  the 
value  of  all  money— thus  destroying  the  value 
of  everybody's  assets,  including  savings  m 
whate\cr  form.  "Hus.  It  i.ppears,  U  whiit  the 
tight  monej"  cla(;ue  is  iift<r. 


ion.  in  the  process  of  attempting;  to  fed- 
eralize our  schools.  The  con.>ti' ut:or.aI 
amendment    propcsed    by    the    >•  .■■..;ior 


in^.s  than  thLs  editorial  in   the  State,     the  "balJoon  go  up." 

As  the  editorial  points  out.  ail  of  the         At  any  rate,  the  whole  Issue  seems  to 

proposals     concerning     Federal     voting     be.  What  is  an  adequate  deterrent?     We 


A.      i    1_.OAUV.ll  l#t 


dO<W        \AA4AJ^A*^A*.A*\^  \ 


sent  that  the  entire  article  to  uhich  I 
have  referred  may  be  printed  following 
my  remarks. 
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nau  wj  accepi  suiiie  wun  iiii^>«iiL'ii,  i-.^^  »»»- 
ternal  tensions,  reorganize  Industry  and  ag- 
riculture, modify  foreign  policy  "n-iey  had 
to  do  It  to  a-ert  the  explotior.   which   had 


of  everybody's  assets.  Indudiiig  savings  in 
\iihate\er  form.  Tliis.  It  appears,  Is  what  the 
■tight  money"  claque  Is  a'tcr. 
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THE  OATH  AND  THE  AFFIDAVIT  IN 
THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCA- 
TION ACT  DISCLAIMING  DISLOY- 
ALTY—STATEMENT BY  DR  BAR- 
NABY  C.  EOENEY.  PRESIDENT. 
BROWN    UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  GREEU.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday.  January  28.  1960.  the  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr  K£n- 
NKDY 1  introduced  for  himself  and  the 
•senior  Senator  from  New  York  i  Mr 
J*viTs1  S.  2929,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  in 
order  to  repeal  certain  provKsions  req'iir- 
\T\g  affidavits  of  disbelief 

On  the  following  Tue.sday.  Pebi-uaiT  2. 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare took  prompt  action  on  S  2929,  and 
the  measure  has  been  ordered  favorably 
reported  to  the  Senate 

In  this  connection.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  primed  in  the  Recgrd 
a  statement  containing  the  personal 
views  of  a  distinj?uishf»d  educator  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  mine.  Dr  Ba  naby  C 
Keeney,  president  of  my  alma  ma^er. 
Brown  University,  at  Providenre.  R  I 
President  Keeney's  .^^tat-ement  was  d«»liv- 
ered  to  the  New  England  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors  on  last  November  20  and 
IS  especially  timely  and  pertinent  to  the 
issue  which  will  be  before  the  Senate 
when  it  takes  action  on  Senate  bill  2929 

There  beinK  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ihe 
RscoftD.  as  follows. 
Th«   Oath    and   thf    .Vfttd^vit    Dr«<  imming 

DiSLOTALTT       IH       THE       N«TIO.V*L       Dl-TrN^E 

Education  Act 
(Excerpt  from  rem.trks  hv  President  Keeney 

to  the  New  BngUir.d  s<x  lety  of  .S^wspaj^er 

Editors,  November  20    1959  i 

There  are  two  matters  involved  here  The 
first  Is  an  oath  of  allegiance  which  »e  are  all 
in  the  habit  of  takim?  and  to  which  few 
object,  thou^  some  of  us  feel  thdt,  ir  is  un- 
dignified to  take  an  o<ith  of  allegiance  to 
the  United  States  la  re-^irn  fir  \  SaTiaII  '.(;an 
The  second  Is  the  nee^ative  disclaimer  in 
which  the  student  .^inn?;  a  certilicate  statinR 
that  he  does  not  advix-ate  :hp  overthrow  ot 
the  Oovemment  o<  the  United  Slates  by 
force  and  does  not  belonti;  uj  acr'ienes  t-hat 
do  so.  Remember  that  this  '>ath  and  di.""- 
claimer  are  not  extrart.ed  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  Ume  the  indUidual  t*iiters  into 
a  contract  vlth  the  Gf>\ertiment.  but  by  the 
college  at  the  time  the  ^' udent  eiuers  a  loan 
contract  with  the  ccilieKe  for  v.hich  the 
funds  aj^  supplied  by  the  0<;vernment  In 
most  discussions,  the  <:>ath  and  affidavit  are 
thought  of  as  one;  th^'v  shuaid  u.jt  l)e  The 
primary  objection  i.s  to  the  negative  affidavit 

Mort  educators  I  know  well  oppose  this 
procedure  and  m<»i'  o:  the  major  educ.i- 
tlonai  associations  in  the  country  have  Sfone 
on  record  as  opposing  it  Some  have  de- 
scribed this  opposition  as  opp<>«ition  to  loy- 
alty and  have  described  supp<>r'  of  the  dis- 
claimer as  support  lor  loyalty.  This  Ic  not 
the  issue  at  all.  ffir  educat<jrs  are  over- 
whelmingly loyai  to  this  country  .uid  Ui  its 
way  of  life,  however  critical  they  m  ly  be  of 
temporary   situation.": 

There  are  other  isciies  First,  the  proce- 
dure Is  ineffective  as  a  safeguard,  no  sub- 
versive would  hesitate  for  a  moment  to 
execute  either  the  oath  or  the  disclaimer 
.Second.  It  Is  vagtie,  ,so  that  a  young  b<^iv  or 
girl  could  unwittingly  ,=iwear  that  he  did  not 
belong  to  a  subversive  organization  when. 
In  fact,  he  had  Joined  one  without  knowing 
what  It  was  This  happens  of'en  and  1*:  has 
happened  to  many  r'».=^p<^'n«ib!e  adui'.s  I 
daresay   :t   has   .^  ipp'-u.=^i   to  some  oe<^ple   la 


this  ror»m  It  is  one  thing  to  have  it  hap- 
pen and  another  thing  Ui  tx"  subject  to  a 
perjury  charge  years  later  because  of  It. 
Third,  the  affidavit  is  discriminating,  and  It 
discriminates  against  the  very  people  who 
are  often  described  as  the  hep*"  for  our 
future — the  students  -and  it  singles  them 
out  as  an  especially  untrustworthy  lot  for 
cui/ens  arc  not  required  to  execute  the 
affidavit  in  many  other  transactions  with 
the  (j<ivernment 

These     arc     inipor'^ant     aruiimenu*      which 
rr.av   be  dov-ra>ed    -ts  lib*Til    in   their  appeal. 

On  th'"  'Aher  hand,  the  connervative  ar- 
gument against  it — and  there  are  many 
ver"."  thoughtful  corvservatives  who  are 
agam.s'  it  -i.s  ba.sed  up<jn  interference  by  the 
Pedf-ral  Clovernment  m  'he  affairs  of  pri- 
vate ji.d  State -controlled  institutions  One 
thing  we  are  all  afraid  of  in  Federal  aid  to 
eduratKin  U  Federal  control  and  this  Is  a 
step  toward  It,  It  Is  Interference  with  the 
choice  ol  students,  for  this  oaLh  and  this 
disclaimer  Impoee  a  test  f<jr  entrance  upon 
students  or  a  test  for  financial  aid  which 
the  institutions  themselves  do  not  impose 
It  is  easy  to  say.  as  we  hare  at  Brown,  that 
we  will  lend  money  *o  any  student  who  ob- 
Ject--!,  '-ut  of  our  own  fund.s.  «nd  this  mav 
.-^ilvc  our  conscience"!.  Ixit  tJie  record  will 
stand,  and  years  Ister.  if  we  have  another 
McCar',hy  ers— and  we  wlM  —  any  studen' 
vk  ho  borrowed  fr-mi  sources  other  than  the 
National  Defense  Ed  near  ton  Act  will  find 
that  It  takes  a  lltil*  loiiger  for  him  to  get  m 
cle-irance  than  an<»  who  hrr rowed  from  that 
9<->urce  .\s  Ped<'r»l  aid  increases  as  It  ap- 
pears Ukelv  '«  do,  It  becom»»s  nvore  and  more 
i»r.p<'>rtant  that  we  be  rauuoxxs  abr)ur  »r- 
i-ept  i;g  rest_-lctlons  and  contT'iL";  .•»nd  wr 
:nu',;  :ier<»  at  *Jip  very  beyir.iil".g  br  very 
(autK>us  sbout  accepting  a  precedent  for 
i'»».her  controls.  This,  to  m<"  is  the  real 
i.ssue 

The  whole  business  shows  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  education  Education  is  sup- 
pof>ed  to  make  p>e>>ple  rlfare"-  thinkers  aiui 
wLser  TTicw  I:  thi=  ;;-  =wi  a;Ld  I  think  it  is  mo. 
no  one  should  be  excluded  fr'-m  education 
because  of  an  iH-f'rmed  belief  he  h<jlds  as  a 
bf.v  '>f  18  \  vnoTf  sensiMo  pr'»ce<:lure  wovild 
be  'o  ferret  ou'  every  Jun.'>r  .•subversive,  or 
e-.er',  kid  who  thinks  he  i»  a  subversive  and 
sentence  him  to  4  years  in  the  best  college 
that  Will  admit  him  without  any  oaths. 
without  any  disclaimers,  and  without  any 
res^*  "f  anything  but  his  intelligence  and 
preparation. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mi  P^REAR  Mr  President.  I  move 
tliat  Uif  Senate  pnxteed  to  the  consid- 
etatioii   of  e-x^KTutive   buMiiP.s.s. 

The  motion  wa,s  agreed  to:  and  the 
5><»nat*"   proceeded  to  ron.sider  executive 


EXECUTIVE   MP\SSAC>E   REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pio  U'iiux)!e  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  me-ssage  from  the 
I^e.sident  of  the  Unit-ed  State.s  submit- 
imu  the  nomination  of  Hart  H  Spiegel, 
of  California  to  be  an  A.ssistant  General 
Counsel  •  Chief  Counsel  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service',  which  was  referred  to 
Ihe  Committee  on  Finance, 


EXECITTIVE  REPORT  OF    A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of  an 
atrreenient  was  submitted: 

By  Mr    FT^LBRIGHT.  fr'  m  the  Committee 
on   Foreign  ReUMons: 

Fxeriirivp    I     88th    Congress,    Irt    session 
Agr*>ement    on    the    Importation    of    ednca- 


tional      scientific      and     cultural     materlaU; 
wlthoxit  reservation;  Executive  Report  No    1. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  If 
there  t)e  no  further  reports  of  commii- 
f.ees.  the  nominations  on  the  calendar 
will  be  stated. 


BOARD     OF     O.  .VEIi.Ni  iFUS     OF     THE 
FEDERAL  HKSKHVh   SVS'I  EM 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  George  Harold  King  Jr  ,  of  Missis- 
sippi, to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sy.s- 
Lem,  term  of  14  years,  from  February  1, 
1960 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  i.';  con- 
firmed. 


TENNESSEE     VAIA^Y     AUTHORITY 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Brook.s  Hays  ot  Aikan&as.  to  be-  a 
membe!  of  the  B<oaid  of  Directors  of  tli»' 
Tennes.see  Vallev  Aulhoiity  for  the  term 
expiring  May  18    1969 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out obieclion,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed 


DIRECTOR   OF  THE   COAST  AND 
GEODEllC  SURVEY 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Rear  Adm  H  Arnold  Karo  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Coast  and  Creodetic  Survey 
for  a  teim  of  4  yeais 

The  PRF^ilDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection  the  nomination  i.s  con- 
firmed 

Mr  FREAR  Mr  l^resident  I  under- 
■Jtand  there  is  no  objection  to  any  of  the 
nominations  on  the  i>art  of  the  minority 
leader  As  a  mailer  of  fact,  the  actinK 
majoritv  leader  conferted  with  the  mi- 
nority leader  before  a-sking  for  the  ex- 
ecutive session 

Mr  DIRKSEN  That  is  correct,  Mr. 
President 

Mr.  FHEAR  Mr  Piesident  I  ask 
unanimou.'-  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  all  nomina- 
tions confirmexl  tfxiav 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  lempoi  e  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr  FREAR  Mr  President  I  move 
that  the  Senate  resume  the  considera- 
tion of  legislative  business 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  lei;- 
islative  busines-s 


THE  AMERICAN  HELLENIC 
CONGRESS 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  Pi-esident.  the 
American  Hellenic  Congress  a  federation 
of  the  leading  American  Hellenic  organi- 
zations in  the  United  States,  was 
launched  officially  on  Sunday.  Januaiy 
31.  1960.  by  the  vote  of  19  rmtionwide 
groups  which  became  its  component 
members  The  American  Hellenic  Con- 
sreis  will  henceforth  speak  as  the  united 
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voice  of  some   2   million   Americans   of 
Greek  descent. 

Dean  Alfans-'e.  prominent  member  of 
the  New  York  bar.  wa.-^  elected  national 
chairman  of  the  American  Hellenic  Con- 
gress, HiS  Eminence  lakovos,  Greek 
Orthodox  Aichbishop  of  North  and 
South  America,  was  elected  honorary 
national  chairman  He  addressed  the 
final  .'ession  of  the  2-day  national  con- 
ference held  at  the  hotel  Rt  Merit?  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  th''  American 
Hellenic  Congress  in  cooperation  with 
the  church  would  continue  to  further  the 
recognition  of  Greek  orthodoxy  as  the 
fourth  major  religious  faith  in  the  United 
States  as  now  recognized  in  the  Armed 
Forces  and  in  27  State  legislatures 

Dean  Alfpncre  told  the  as"^embled  dele- 
gates that  he  American  Hellenic  Con- 
gress "will  f  n.^ble  our  citizens  of  Hellenic 
descent  to  be  heard  in  the  councils  of 
American  pfTatrs."  He  lauded  the  de- 
clared purp  ).se  of  the  AmeriCMi  Hellenic 
Congress  'to  enlartre  the  are-s  of  service 
to  the  Unled  States  and  to  create  an 
awareness  of  the  challenges  and  opi>or- 
lunitles  of  he  United  States  a«  a  nation 
and  of  its    -itiyen":  u-  individual": 

I^ter  N  Chumbns  coun.srl  to  the  mi- 
nority of  tlie  US  Senate  Antitrust  and 
Monopolv  Fubcommittee  was  elected  na- 
tional .secretarv  and  GreBory  G  Larakos. 
m>mfc>»r  of  the  Philadel{)hiR  bar  was 
elected  eereral  coun.srl  Other  elected 
officers  were:  Pficlc  Lantzounis  of 
New  Yoik  Constant. ne  Rorns,  of  Co- 
lumbus. O^.io:  and  Demetrius  Tsmtolas. 
of  WashiR:t<in  as  national  \ice  chair- 
men: Dr  Abraham  Michaels  of  Phila- 
delphia. 8s  treasure;-,  and  St.xuros 
Kalaras.  ol  Pittsburgh.  Pa  ,  press  secre- 
tary. 

His  Emirrnce  the  Arrhbi.<hop  and  Mr 
Alfange  to!d  the  assembled  deletate^  ht 
the  conclus  on  of  the  national  conference 
that  the  cieation  of  the  American  Hel- 
lenic Congress  is  a  historic  achieve- 
ment whicli  mai  ks  the  dawn  of  a  new 
era  in  that  the  consress  repre.'^ents  the 
first  nationwide  federation  of  American 
He'  enic  societies  in  this  couT:try 

Besides  i.he  Orders  of  AHEPA  and 
GAPA.  CO  nponent  members  ol  the 
Amer:can  Hellenic  Con^Ters  include: 
The  Pan  Arcadian  Federation  of  Amer- 
ica, the  New  York  Federation  of  Amer- 
ican Hellenic  Societies.  Pan  Laconian 
Federation  of  the  United  States,  tlie 
Thracian  IVdera'ion  the  United  Chios 
Societies  o;  America  Pan  Epirotic  Fed- 
eration, the  Cyprus  Federation  of  the 
Umted  States,  Fedeiation  of  Pan  Mes- 
sinian  Societies.  Pan  Rhodean  Federa- 
tion of  America.  Other  nationwide 
groups  which  become  component  mem- 
bers of  the  Congre.ss  on  or  before  De- 
cember 31  1960  will  be  accorded  the 
status  of  charter  members 

Mr  President.  I  extend  my  congratu- 
lations to  the  leaders  of  national  organi- 
zations of  Americaiis  of  Greek  descent 
who  have  joined  together  in  the  Ameri- 
can Hellenic  Con>:ress  and  wish  them 
well  in  tlieir  objectives  and  purposes 
which  are  so  consistent  with  our  Amer- 
ican way  cf  life.  The  American  Hellenic 
Congress,  I  am  sure,  will  seive  with  the 
same  vigor  for  a  better  Amei  ica  just  as 
do  the  American  Polish,  Ukrainian,  Ital- 
ian, and  Jewish  congresses  and  councils. 


The  American  Hellenic  Congre.ss  can  also 
be  of  great  service  to  Spyros  Skouras  and 
John  and  Tom  Pappas'  committee  for 
the  Hellenic  L''niversity  of  America  in 
Boston;  and  to  Andrew  Fasseas'  commit- 
tee for  roadbuildinu  equipment  for  rural 
areas  in  Greece  as  part  of  President 
Ei.senhower  s  people-to-people  program 
of  good  will  among  various  nations'  peo- 
ple.«::  and  other  philanthropies  in  Amer- 
ica and  abroad. 

It  15  significant  that  the  American 
Hellenic  Congress  was  organized  during 
Greek  Letters  and  Greek  Press  Week 
which  is  commemorated  each  year  from 
January  24  to  31  in  all  Greek  Orthodox 
communities  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  add  a  very  personal 
note.  Over  a  long  period  of  time  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  have  personal  con- 
tact with  many  American?  of  Hellenic 
extraction,  and  the>  are  amonc  the  most 
patriotic,  devoted,  and  loyal  people  in  the 
whole  citizenry  of  the  United  States. 
They  have  a  great  pride  in  their  citizen- 
ship" I  nm  delighted  to  see  thi«  amal- 
gamation of  these  various  organizations, 
which  will  devote  itself  to  patriotic  pur- 
poses. 

FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  un- 
furl ii.aio  that  political  ron.<^iderations  in 
any  way  t  nter  into  a  nationwide  pro- 
gram with  tlie  noble  and  democratic 
purpose  of  giving  every  American  child 
an  equal  opportumty  to  a  gcxxi  educa- 
tion. There  is  no  resource  more  valuable 
than  the  human  mmd.  and  il5  full  devel- 
opment can  bring  us  incomprehensible 
rcwardi  in  the  future. 

The  issue  rai.^ed  by  pas.sa2e  of  the 
Federal  aid  to  e'hication  bill  is  very  well 
.slated  in  the  editorial  which  was  pub- 
iLshed  m  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  on  February  5  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  editorial  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  obiection  the  edaorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Pjexokd. 
as  follows: 

Showdowm  on  Schools 

The  controversy  about  schools  which  has 
been  raglnp  for  the  last  2  dnys  ir.  the  Senate 
centers  n  the  nature  ct  Kederal  financial 
aid— whether  It  should  be  by  loans  or  out- 
right grants  to  the  States  The  Senate  de- 
cided yesterday  on  grants,  Adoptuig  a  pared- 
down  amendment  offered  by  liberal  Demo- 
crats as  t!j  the  amount  and  duration  of  the 
erants.  It  reached  a  compromise  on  a  program 
of  H.SSa  mnUon  for  2  years  to  be  used  lor 
teacher  salaries  as  well  as  for  school  con- 
struction This  runs  directly  counter  to  the 
Presidents  wishes  respecting  Federal  aid  to 
education  and  so.  II  the  measure  Is  endorsed 
by  the  House,  it  may  encounter  a  Presidential 
veto. 

The  President's  proposal  of  loans  to  States 
for  school  aid  construction  alone  suffers  from 
an  old  and  familiar  defect;  it  is  too  lltUe  and 
too  late  It  wotild  not  make  available  to 
St.Ttcs  de«iperRtely  needing  to  bolster  their 
sagging  school  systems  the  funds  necessary  to 
repair  two  decades  of  neglect  Borrowing 
would  simply  add  new  encumbrances  to 
school  districts  alreadv  overburdened  It 
would  mean  that  the  Federal  Oovernir.ert 
would  pay  out  in  intercut  charpey  on  l(par..s 
money  which  could  far  more  effectively  and 
economically  be  given  In  direct  grants.  It 
would   not  do   nenrly  enough   Id  relieve   the 


classroom  shDrtiige  and  ii  would  do  nothing 
at  all  to  Improve  the  plight  of  teachers 

TTie  merisure  as  it  now  sti^nds  amounts  to 
a  clear  Democratic  Parly  challenge  to  the 
President.  We  think  the  Democrats  are 
Justified  In  making  the  challenge — Justified 
in  forcing  the  President  to  veto  this  school 
bill  If  he  wishes  to  do  so.  Simply  to  pas?  the 
PrcEldent's  loan  proposal  because  of  his 
threat  to  veto  any  more  generous  program 
would  have  been  to  de:-.y  elective  aid  to  edu- 
cation and  to  duck  the  Issue  The  Issue  Is 
liow  plainly  Joined:  and  :'  effective  aid  to 
education  la  denied.  President  Elsenhower 
will  have  to  .■■houlder  resixmslblUty  for 
denying  It, 

We  hope  that  the  Preslden:  will  weieh 
these  considerations  carefully — taking  into 
account  niore  than  a  doctrinaire  determina- 
tion to  keep  a  big  budget  surplus.  The  Fed- 
eral aid  'ormula  hammered  out  In  the  Senate 
yesterday  after  prolonged  and  ccnsidered  de- 
bate represents  a  compromise  in  the  best 
le^slative  tradition  We  believe  that  it  rep- 
resetit.";  a  raea.sure  of  sound,  realistic  effective 
Federal  aid  thoroughly  justified  by  the  con- 
temporary national  nee<l. 


INTERMEDIATE  RANGE  MISSILES  IN 
ALASKA 

Mr  BARTLETT  Mr  President.  I 
agree  with  my  friend  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  tliat  Uie  United  States 
has  ir.  being  strong  military  forces  which 
we  hope  will  be  able  to  act  m  a  deterrent 
capacity.  There  is  in  my  mind,  however, 
a  very  large  question  as  to  whether  these 
forces  are  always  correctly  stationed, 
whether  they  will  be  where  needed  and 
w  hen  needed. 

Only  a  few  minutes  ago.  Mr  President. 
I  saw  on  the  Associated  Press  wire  an 
article  stating  there  is  a  substantial  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  this  very  subject. 
This  difference  of  opinion  was  expressed 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priation";, when  the  distinguished  Repre- 
sentative from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Flood  1 .  urged  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  place  intermediate  range  mis- 
siles ui  Alaska.  The  article  stated  that 
the  Air  Force  does  not  approve  of  tins 
recommendation,  but  the  Army  does. 
Secretary  Brucker  told  the  committee. 
The  very  least  that  ought  to  be  done 
there  is  to  place  IRBMs.  I  say  Jupiter 
becau.se  I  know  w  hat  it  can  do.' 

Mr.  President,  last  summer  the  highest 
m.lit-a:-y  officer  m  Alaska,  the  commander 
ill  chief  of  the  Alaskan  command  and 
himself  an  Air  Force  officer,  in  a  dramatic 
speech  recommended  that  this  country 
place  IRBMs  immediately  in  Alaska.  He 
told  his  audience  that  Sit>eria.  so  close 
across  the  sea  from  Alaska,  was  almost 
literally  studded  with  Soviet  missUe  sites 
and  tlial  the  only  way  they  could  be 
'taken  out"  was  by  placing  intermediate 
range  missiles  m  Alaska.  He  implied 
that  this  could  not  be  achieved  m  lime 
th-ough  the  use  of  SAC  bombers,  which 
would  require  .'^eve:  ai  hours  to  reach 
Siberia  from  their  bases  m  interior 
United  States. 

I  am  glad.  Mr.  President,  that  Secre- 
t.ai-\-  Biucker  agrees  with  the  conclusion 
that  we  ought  to  have  IR3M's  in  Alaska 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Ex- 
pense literally  sliould  not  be  considered 
;:-.  connection  with  this,  Mr,  President. 
because  the  missiles  are  needed  now.  not 
so  much  for  the  defense  of  Alaska  as  for 
llie  defense  of  the  c:ttirc  country. 


belong  to  a  subversive  organization  when, 
tn  fact,  he  had  Joined  one  without  knowing 
what  It  was.  Tlila  happens  often  and  It  has 
happened  to  many  repp^inaible  adults;  I 
d.iresiiy   ;i  has   h^ippi-ueKi   lo   sonic  Dcopie   ia 


agreement  was  submitted: 

By  Mr    FT'LBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Poreis?n  Relations: 

Fxprutlve    I,    86th    Confrre«.    let    session 
A?r-f»mpnt    on    the    lmp<")rtatioii    of    ediica- 


launchod  officially  on  Sunday,  January 
31,  1960,  by  the  vote  of  19  nationwide 
proups  which  became  it«  compHanent 
members.  The  American  Hellenic  Con- 
sii'/v.-;  will  hencfforth  si>eak  as  the  united 


lean  way  cf  life.    The  American  Hellenic  would  mean   that  the   Federal   c^overnme-.u  y^^^^  ^.^.^^^  ^.^^.-  .._-     -    p,.^^.^^„^ 

Congress.  I  am  sure,  will  serve  with  the  would  pay  out  in  interest  charges  on  loans  m  connection  wth  ^^^^^  ^    .^^^^^J^^"^- 

same  vigor  for  a  better  America  just  as  money  which  could  far  more  efTectively  and  because  the  ^  f  l^f^^^"^^^^ '^t^^J'^^;  "°J 

do  the  American  Polish.  Ukrainian.  Ital-  economicau,  be  given  in  direct  grant...     It  so  rnuch  for  the  defemc  of  A  aska  as  for 

ian.  and  Jewish  congresses  and  councils,  would  not  do  nearly  enough  to  relieve  the  the  defense  of  the  entire  country. 
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Mr.  President.  I  intend  to  speak  later 
and  many  times  on  this  subject  m  the 
weeks  ahead. 

In  the  meantime.  I  desire  to  commend 
Secretary  Brucker  and  Representative 
Flood  for  tackling  this  problem  and 
making  the  correct  decisions  and  recom- 
mendations. 


!« 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  BARTLETTT.  Mr  President,  be- 
fore the  vote  was  taken  in  the  Senate 
Wednesday  evening  on  the  Clark  amend- 
ment to  8.  8.  the  so-called  Federal  aid 
to  education  bill.  I  announced  my  in- 
tention to  vote  for  that  amendment. 
Subsequently  and  after  the  Clark 
amendment  had  been  defeated  and  after 
the  Vice  President  had  cast  the  deciding 
vote  tabling  the  amendment,  I  voted  for 
the  Monroney-Clark  amendment.  I  was 
a  cosponsor  of  and  voted  for  the  Morse 
amendment,  and  voted  for  final  passage 
of  the  bUl. 

At  the  outset  let  me  say.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  complimentary  remarks 
made  concerning  the  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Washington,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  and  others,  are  appropriate  and 
justified  and  I  desire  to  associate  my- 
self with  those  laudatory  statement.s 
But  most  particularly.  Mr.  Pi-esident  I 
should  like  here  and  now  to  pay  especial 
tribute  to  a  Senator  whose  interest,  dili- 
gence, farsightedness,  concern  with 
education,  and  devotion  to  the  welfare 
of  this  Nation  were  re.spwnsible  m  larue 
measure  for  bringing  S  8  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan. As  chainnan  of  the  subcommittee 
which  considered  the  bill  and  as  floor 
manager  of  that  bill  he  demonstrated 
skill  and  leadership  of  the  character  and 
kind  which  have  marked  his  Senate 
career  and  of  which  the  people  of  his 
State  and.  indeed,  all  of  us.  have  a  right 
to  be  proud.  I  commend  the  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  for  his  .splendid 
victory. 

Mr.  President,  in  announcins  earlier 
that  I  intended  to  vote  for  the  Clark 
amendment  I  stated  that  this  was  a  con- 
clusion not  easily  arrived  at. 

From  the  very  beginning,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  have  strongly  favored  Federal 
aid  for  school  construction  as  being  re- 
quired on  a  short-term  basis  to  alleviate 
the  classroom  shortage.  Without  class- 
rooms, our  educational  system  simply 
cannot  function  properly.  Perhaps  it 
is  true  that  the  best  education  can  be 
had  when  there  is  an  outstandin^; 
teacher  at  one  end  of  a  lot'  and  a  child 
at  the  other.  But  the  difficulty  lies  m 
the  fact  that  not  only  is  there  a  lack  of 
teachers  for  this,  but  there  are  not 
enough  logs  either.  So  adequate  class- 
rooms must  be  built.  prop)erly  heated, 
and  well  lighted.  And  since  there  is  an 
alarming  shortage  which  becomes  con- 
stantly greater,  I  see  no  alternative  to 
having  a  helping  hand  from  all  the  Na- 
tion's taxpayers  to  the  Federal  Crovern- 
ment. 

I  am  advLsed  that  in  Alaska,  too.  there 
is     an     urgent     need     for     clas.sroomi, 


throughout  the  State  Mr.  Robert  L. 
Isaac,  assistant  commissioner  for  ad- 
muiistrative  services  of  the  departoient 
3f  education  at  Juneau,  has  advised  me 
r.hat  in  State-operated  schools  there  it 
iin  immediate  need  for  58  classrooms 
In  the  several  school  districts  the  number 
cf  classrooms  required  but  not  avail- 
able is  119.  It  will  cost  $2,490,000  to 
build  classrooms  and  teachers  quaiWrs 
in  the  first  category  and  $5,950,000  m 
tne  second 

A.side  from  the  classrooms  for  which 
there  is  urgent  requirement.  Mi  Isaac 
advises  me  that  increased  enrollmfnt 
over  the  next  3  yeai-s,  and  replacement 
of  unsatisfactory  and  obsolete  buildin^^.s, 
will  be  on  the  orde»  of  57  classrooms, 
ar  a  cost  of  $2,740,000  for  State-oper- 
ated schools  and  86  cla.ssroom.^  at  a  cost 
of  $34,300,000  for  the  .school  districts 

Mr  President,  the  bill  as  pro.->ented  to 
the  Senate  and  the  bill  as  amended  and 
f'assed  provndes  no  great  bonanza  for 
Alaska  Becau.se  fund  ailocatioiis  are  lo 
be  granted  under  a  formula  takint;  mto 
consideration  both  .school  age  population 
and  per  capita  income,  Alaska  fares 
badly  Income  is  npcessarily  hitzh  be- 
cause of  the  high  cost  of  iivmu'.  In 
terms  of  puichasing  power  the  dollar 
in  Juneau  will  buy  only  75  percent  or 
perhaps  even  only  70  percent  of  what 
it  Aould  buy  in  Washinyton.  DC  And 
in  Arichorat'e  and  Fairbanks  and  Nome 
a:id  many  other  places  it  w.ll  buy  even 
If.'v.s  Studies  are  now  bein^  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  de- 
termine exact  fleures  not  now  available 
I  should  expect  them  to  rpveal  that  the 
cost  of  living  in  Alaska's  two  largest 
communities.  Anchoragf  and  FafVbanks. 
is  .somewhere  between  40  percent  and 
5(1  percent  higher  than  in  Washmt'ton. 
D  C  So  in  establishing  the  formula 
thought  to  apply  best  to  the  whole  Na- 
ti>n.  AlJi.ska  bv  the  very  terms  of  that 
fcrmuia  fares  badly. 

In  the  field  of  school  construction 
tl  ere  wa.s  a  physical  job  to  be  don>- 
limited  as  to  amount  and  duration. 
backed,  insofar  as  Federal  participation 
is  concerned,  by  a  long  line  of  precedents 
wiich  at  least  have  the  sanctity  of  test 
and  usage  I  think  that  most  of  us  will 
ai  ree  that  no  hurt  was  done  to  our  form 
of  government  by  PWA  grants,  and 
grants  from  other  Fed»'ral  atiencies, 
earliei  made  to  the  States  for  school 
bv.ildmt; 

However.  Mr.  President.  I  could  not 
so  readily  agree  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment .should  appropriate  money  to  be 
used  in  pa.vment  of  teachers'  salaries. 
SC'  I  do  not  have  the  good  fortune  to 
count  my.self  as  an  early  and  enthusi- 
a.^tic  supporter  of  the  Claik  amendment 
O  1  the  other  hand,  my  adherence  to  its 
philosophy  was  arrived  at  the  hard  way, 
after  considerable  readmu  and  mucli 
thought.  My  first  instinct  and  one 
w.iich  persisted  for  a  considerable  pe- 
ri'Xl  was  that  it  is  a  basic  duty  of  the 
local  community  or  of  the  State  to  dis- 
ciiarge  an  obligation  es.senrially  local  in 
n.iture.  namely  the  pavmcut  of  adequate 
salaries  to  the  men  and  women  who  have 
the  splendid  and  demanding  task  of  im- 
planting in  the  minds  of  our  youngsters 
some  of  the  knowledge  which  mankind 


ha.s  gained,  and  .sending  them  forth  in- 
to the  world  or  U)  higher  education  with 
a  desire  to  learn  more 

I  thought  that  this  was  a  fundament^] 
obligation  of  the  town  city,  the  school 
district  or  the  State  And  sn  perhaps  it 
IS  But  the  plain  fact  of  the  matte?  is. 
as  most  of  us  agree  that  teachers  are  a 
low  paid  professional  group  in  our  so- 
ciety. Tliey  are  underpaid.  Adequate 
pay  has  not  l>een  made  available  under 
existiriK  CHcum-stances.  although  all  of 
us.  I  am  sure  have  had  correspondence 
from  communities  in  our  home  distnct.s 
and  Stal*\s  indicating  comprehension  of 
the  problem  and  inability,  locally,  to 
solve  It  It  is  easy  to  say  that  people  are 
drawn  into  the  teaching  profession  be- 
cau.se  they  like  to  teach  and  do  not  have 
a  piimary  concern  with  money  Mayb*- 
that  is  true  Maybe  it  is  not  In  any 
case  the  magnet  that  lures  one  person 
mto  a  «iven  profe.ssion  might  have  no 
drawing  power  at  all  for  another  I 
rather  ima*!ine  that  most  young  men 
who  are  attracted  to  the  practice  of 
medicine  become  doctors  not  for  the  fi- 
nancial rewards  which  may  come  to 
ihem  but  becaus*'  medicine  appeals  to 
rhem  Yet  when  they  enter  the  practice 
of  medicine  and  their  income  mcreases 
year  by  year  they  are  not  frowned  upon 
for  enjoying  a  hi«her  .standard  of  living 
earned  by  doini;  that  which  they  like  to 
do  best  Yet  teachers  are  restricted  by 
pay  schedules  which  assuredly  are  not 
attractive 

The  more  I  thought  about  this.  Mr 
President,  the  more  surely  I  was  drawn 
to  the  conclusion  that  what  we  confront 
here  is  fact,  not  theory.  I>ebate  could 
go  on  endle.ssly  as  to  whether  teachers 
salaries  ought  to  be  paid  locally  or  the 
cost  should  be  shared  by  the  Federal 
Goveriunent  I  would  i-ather  have  them 
paid  hx-aliy  if  evei-y  teacher  with  proper 
preparation  and  dedication  might  re- 
ceive an  adequate  income.  But  it  has 
not  worked  out  that  way.  It  is  not 
working  out  that  way  and  I  doubt 
whether  it  will  work  out  that  way  But 
it  is  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  our 
teachers,  deserving  as  they  may  be  but 
more  basically  for  the  .sake  of  our  chil- 
dren that  we  must  pay  teachers  what 
they  are  wortli  If  I  had  been  .serving  in 
the  Senate  when  Fedei-al  aid  for  .school 
construction  was  first  proposed  perhaps 
I  should  have  entertained  the  .same 
doubts  I  had  about  Federal  aid  for 
te-achers'  salaries.  If  .so.  I  trust  I  would 
have  resolved  tho.se  doubts  as  I  now 
have  That  program  through  PWA  and 
other  similar  channels  worked  out  well 
this  one  now  proposed  will.  too.  I  am 
not  one  who  believes  teachers'  salaries 
should  be  raised  becau.se  we  have  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  learned  that  the 
Ru.ssians  have  the  capacity,  the  willing- 
ness and  determination  to  educate  their 
children.  And  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  concentrate  unduly  on  science. 
I  am  one  who  believes  that  our  children 
should  receive  a  broad  education 
founded  on  the  cultural  heritane  of  our 
western  civilization  Let  us  not  .send 
each  child  forth  nece.ssailly  as  a  .special- 
ist, but  as  a  rounded  individual  with  a 
knowledge  that  will  peiTnit  him  or  her  to 
lead  a  better  and  more  useful  life,  and 


prepared  to  turn  then,  if  he  or  she  so 
desires,  to  some  special  field. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  say  that  it  was 
not  until  the  veiT  day  the  Clark  amend- 
ment was  tefore  us  that  I  finally  reached 
a  detei-mi  nation  upon  this  matter. 
B'.ief  thouj^h  my  period  of  service  in  the 
Senate  has  been,  there  has  been  no  issue 
before  us  w  hich  has  absorbed  my  con- 
cern more  d?eply  and  regarding  which  I 
have  had  to  contend  more  earnestly  with 
two  conflict  ng  viewpoints  within  me 

To  .some    extent   and   i)erhap6   a   very 
measurable  extent,  my  change  of  atti- 
tude and  my  final  conclusion  came  about 
because    of    a    letter    which    I    received 
from    a     frimd    of     mme     in     Alaska's 
capital.  Juneau,  who  communicated  to 
me  a  persoral  problem  m  a  vei-y    well- 
prepared  letter.     She  said  that  she  and 
her  husband  had  10  years  ago  bought  a 
home  in  Juneau      The  house  was  then 
40  years  old.  but  it  was  all  they  could 
afford.     At  that  time  the  property  taxes 
on  the  hous?  were  $150      Now.  10  years 
later,  the  taxes  have  mounted  t«  $400 
This  friend  told  me  that  the  people  in 
the  community  had  just  about  reached 
their  limit  m  respect  to  local  taxes.     She 
said  that  their  son  had  had  a  lifelong 
ambition  to  be  an  astronomer    but  she 
feared  that  without  Federal  help  a  lan- 
guage coursf  required  in  college  for  those 
desiring  to  .'■tudy  astronomy  would  have 
to  he  dropped  in  the  jimior  high  school 
which  he  is  attendinK.     This  letter  cer- 
tainly went  a  considerable  distance  in 
persuading  me  that  what  we  confront  is 
a  vei-y  real  cn.sis  and  a  basic  component 
of  our  demiKiatic   society,  namely  the 
right  of  a  cUld  to  receive  a  good  educa- 
tion.    When    I    viewed     it    from    that 
standpoint.   I   found   it  much   easier   to 
decide  that  i:  would  be  bettei  to  be  a  late 
supporter  of  the  Clark  amendment  than 
to  be  an  opponent. 

Mr.  Presid?nt,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator    from    Hawaii    inserted    in    the 
Congressional  Record  on  February  3  a 
table  compiled  by  the  National  Educa- 
tion   Association    relating    to    teachers' 
salaries.  State  by  State.    This  shows  the 
annual  salary  scale  in  Alaska  of  $6,600 
to   be    higher    than    that   of    any    other 
State.    California  is  next  with  $6,450  and 
New  York  third  with  $6  400     This  is  as- 
suredly  one  case  where  figures   do  not 
mean  what  they  say     For  here  again  it 
must  be  renr.eml>ered  that  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  dollar  in  Alaska  is  ma- 
terially lower  than  elsewhere.    Teachers' 
.salaries  vary  in  different  part-s  of  Alaska 
in  accordani'^   with   the  cost  of   living. 
For    example,    the    teacher    in    Juneau 
schools    receives    a    startine    salary    of 
$5,350,  high  Nvhen  compared  with  most  of 
the  other  SUites.    But  that  teacher  finds 
herself  or  h;mself  not  to  t>e  one  of  the 
highest  paid  teachers  in  the  Nation,  but 
actually  one  of  the  lower  paid.    The  cost 
of  living  in  Juneau  i.s  at  least  25  percent 
higher  than  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  may  be  even  30  iJercent  higher.     If 
the  former  figure  is  correct,  the  Juneau 
teacher  received  an  equivalent  of  $4,000 
in  terms  of  the  dollar  s  buying  power  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.     And  if  the 
cost  of  living  is  30  percent  higher,  then 
the    Juneau    teachers    salary    amounts 
only  to  $3,745  on  the  same  basis  of  com- 


parison. At  Anchorage  the  salary  seems 
very,  very  high  compared  with  other 
States  It  is  $6,250  Yet  the  cost  of 
living  in  Anchorage  is  40  percent  higher 
at  a  minimum  and  so  the  actual  salary 
of  the  Anchorage  teacher  is  closer  to 
$3,750  The  table  from  which  I  quoted 
gives  tlie  averaiie  salary  of  the  Alaska 
teacher  as  $6,600  Yet  if  we  calculated 
the  average  cost  of  living  in  Alaska  as 
being  35  percent  higher,  then  the  Alaska 
salary  is  only  worth  $4,250.  Ajid  as  we 
all  know,  what  a  dollar  is  really  worth 
is  what  really  coiuits. 

Alaska  has  a  splendid  school  system. 
Alaskans  want  to  make  it  even  better. 
The  measure  of  the  effort  exerted  by  the 
citizens  of  Alaska  to  erect  and  maintain 
a  strong  school  system  with  high  stand- 
ards is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  the  most 
recent  figures  available  to  me  covering 
the  last  few  years  of  Alaska's  territorial 
status  show  that  over  50  percent  of  all 
appropriations  made  by  the  territorial 
legislature  were  for  education. 

So.  Mr  President,  for  these  and  other 
rea.sons  I  voted  for  the  Clark  amend- 
ment. I  voted,  too.  for  the  substitute 
Monroney-Clark  amendment  which  was 
adopted  and  I  voted  for  the  bill  on  final 
passage. 

PROPOSED  BAN  ON  NUCLEAR 
TESTS 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President .  Mr 
Jo.seph  Alsop,  one  of  our  best  informed 
and  capable  observers  of  American  gov- 
ernmental affairs,  has  clarified  for  us  one 
of  the  most  confused  situations  which 
confronts  the  American  people  today. 

His  article  in  today's  Washington  Post 
is  well  worth  readmg  by  the  people 
throughout  our  country 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  a.s  a 
part  of  my  remarks  the  column  "Matter 
of  Fact  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recxdrd. 
as  follows: 

MATTtK  or  Fact — This  'Vert  Reason 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

"I  am  of  the  belief  that  if  you  could 
have  now  a  baii  on  all  (nuclear  tests)  testing 
that  everybody  could  have  confidence  in.  It 
would  be  a  very,  ven,-  fine  thing  to  stop  this, 
for  this  very  reason,  If  no  other: 

•'It  is  a  very  expensive  business,  to  begin 
with.  The  very  first  bomb  we  produced  I 
think  cost  America  $2  billion  or  more  before 
we  ever,  ever  had  the  very  first  one.  And 
since  that  time  I  don't  believe  that  our — 
although  you'd  have  to  look  this  up — but  I 
think  our  appropriations  have  never  been 
below  $2  billion  a  year.  So  it  is  an  expensive 
business." 

These  historic  words,  uttered  by  Dwighi  D 
Eisenhower  last  week,  afford  a  clearer  gUnip&e 
of  the  inner  workings  of  the  Presidents  mind 
than  has  ever  before  been  allowed. 

There  are.  after  all.  many  different  kinds 
of  excellent  reasons  for  seeking  an  effective 
ban  on  nuclear  tests.  There  are  world  po- 
litical reasons,  strategic  reasons,  moral  and 
biological  reasons. 

But  tiie  President  spontaneously,  unhesi- 
tatingly choee  a  reason  never  before  sug- 
gested in  public.  A  test  ban  he  Indicated, 
would  permit  him  to  cut  the  budget  of  the 
Atcwmc  Biergy  CXmimiaeion. 

Surelv  this  singular  choice  of  reasons  for 
v,4  high  policy  decision  of  truly  immeasura- 


ble import,  reveals  a  mind  gripped  by  one 
Idea  to  the  p>olnt  of  total  obsession  Surely 
u  shows  a  man  driven  by  a  single  purpose 
almost  to  the  point  of  mania. 

The  President's  unnoticed  remarks  at  his 
press  conference  c^ui  prop>erly  be  called  his- 
toric, in  turn,  because  they  explain  so  much 
that  is  otherwise  inexplicable  If  you  tiilnk 
about  a  nuclear  lest  ban  primarily  In  ternis 
of  pos.sible  budget  cuts,  how  do  you  tl.mk 
about  a  missile  gap'  You  think  about  it.  the 
answer  seems  to  be.  primarily  in  terms  of  the 
threat  to  the  budgei.  and  hardly  at  all  in 
terms  ol  the  threat  to  the  tJnited  St-ates 

If  you  are  President  moreover,  and  these 
are  your  pa.ssionateiy  eiiforced  priorities,  you 
ai-e  not  alone  in  thinking  in  this  peculiar 
way  Your  viewpoint  is  reflected  downward, 
through  echelon  after  echelon,  from  tiie 
Cabinet  level  to  the  level  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  as  far  as  the  lowest  level  of  the 
Government's    Indians." 

•"W'ill  it  cost  too  much  to  do  this'"  is  the 
first  question  everyone  asks.  Only  as  an 
afterthought  di:>es  anyone  inquire,  '"Will  it 
be  dangerous  not  to  do  this"'" 

In  this  admlnlstrauon.  uniformity  of  view- 
point is  urtually  enforced  Independent- 
mmded  persons  who  do  not  take  their  view- 
point readymade.  from  the  White  House 
have  always  been  condemned  as  nonteam 
players  Soon  or  late,  they  have  always  met 
The  fate  of  General  Govin.  General  Ridpway. 
and  Gen    Maxwell  D    Taylor. 

WlioUy  honorable  and  Intelligent  men  may 
also  lack  the  self-confidence  to  pit  their 
Judgment  against  the  President's  or  to  argue 
mllltai-y  facts  with  him.  Here,  no  doubt,  is 
the  explanaUon  of  officials  Uke  Secretary  of 
Defense  Thomas  Gates;  although  It  is  not 
the  explanation  of  some  of  the  Elsenhower 
era  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  have  time-served  at 
Uie  Pentagon  in  happy  preparation  for  richer 
careers  as  lobbyists 

To  the  ordinary  American,  these  may  seem 
hard  things  to  say.  But  they  are  necessary 
things  to  say:  and  they  are  literally  true  too. 
Anyone  can  see  their  truth,  who  weighs  the 
a.>:t*>nishlng  implications  of  the  Elsenhower 
remarks  above  quoted  In  blunt  words  the 
struggle  to  keep  a  grip  on  the  budget  has  all 
but  caused  the  administration  to  lose  its 
grip  on  the  hard  realities  of  the  ugly  world 
we  live  m 

To  be  sure,  there  are  other  ways  to  at- 
tain the  necessary  ptirpose  of  a  balanced 
budget.  Taxes  can  be  raised.  Nondefense 
outlays,  which  have  grown  luxiinouBly  in 
recent  years.  cAn  be  cut  again  despite  their 
high  political  voltage.  But  these  other  ways 
are  ruled  out  by  the  President  himself. 

Tlius  the  whole  struggle  to  keep  a  grip 
oil  the  budget  is  transformed  into  a  strug- 
gle to  prune  the  defense  budget  IJnder  this 
relentless  pressure  the  loss  of  grip  on  non- 
budgetary  defense  realities  inevitably  oc- 
curs. 

Maybe  what  anK)unt6  to  an  attempt  to 
j>6ychoanaJ\-ze  the  vast,  amorphous  organism 
of  American  Government  will  seem  preten- 
tious and  unjustifiable.  But  the  political 
reporter's  task  is  to  make  the  Government 
compreher.slble  And  at  present,  the  Ameri- 
can Government  is  simply  and  totally  in- 
comprehensible unless  you  first  comprehend 
the  obsessive  power  of  the  viewpoint  the 
President  revealed  in  his  reason  for  a  nuclear 
test  ban. 


FINDING   OF  CANARY    DIAMOND   IN 
ARKANSAS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President. 
few  people  in  this  country  realize  that 
in  my  State  we  have  a  diamond  mine,  the 
only"  one  in  the  United  States.  A  few 
days  ago  a  young  swain  en  route  to  see 
his  fiancee,  stopped  off  at  the  mine  to 
pick  up  an  engacement  stone. 
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tion's  taxpayers  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  am  advised  that  in  Alaska,  too.  there 
IS     an     urgent     need     for     clas.srooms 


Si.lanes  to  the  men  and  women  who  have 
the  splendid  and  demanding  task  of  im- 
plant:ne  in  the  minds  of  our  youngsters 
some  of  the  knowledge  which  mankind 


eath  child  forth  nece.s.sanly  as  a  special- 
ist, but  as  a  rounded  individual  with  a 
knowledGip  that  will  ppiTnit  him  or  her  to 
lead  a  better  and  more  useful  life,  and 
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cost  of  living  is  30  percent  hit^her,  then     Atonuc  Ei^er^y  oommiasion. 
the    Juneau    teachers    salary    amounts        ~      •  '  '""■" 

only  to  $3,745  on  the  same  ba.-i.s  of  com- 


onuc  Ki^ergy  ^«mii^.x..  ^^y^  ago  a  young  swain  en  route  to  see 

Surely  this  slnpular  choice  of  reasons  for     his  fiancee,  stopped  off  at  the  mine  to 
,i  high  policy  decision  ot  iruiy  imm^asura-     pick  up  an  eneacoment  stone. 
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His  enterprise  was  rewarded  by  his 
finding  a  golden  canary  diamond  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  as  much  as  flO.OOO 
when  cut. 

Once  again  enterprise  and  originality 
have  paid  handsome  dividends  in  our 
land  of  opportunity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
news  story  about  this  event. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PiNDFH  or  Canast  Diamond  Names  Ir  ro« 
Ga«rt   Moore 

MuxFRtrsBOBO,  February  3  — .^  6  50-carat 
golden  canary  diamond  found  ne.ir  here 
yesterday  has  been  named  the  Oarry  Moore 
Diamond  In  honor  of  the  television  enter- 
tainer. 

NieU  Bach.  25,  of  Ludington.  Mich  ,  who 
found  the  diamond.  sa:d  he  stopped  off  at 
the  Crater  of  Diamonds  after  seeir.g  Howiird 
A.  Millar,  the  craters  operator,  on  Moore's 
"I've   Got   a   Secret  '    televislLm   proe:r.im. 

"I  wouldn't  have  been  here  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  that  program.  '  Bach  said,  .so  I  de- 
cided I  should  name  the  diamond  for  Moore.  ' 

TO    BE    SEKT    TO     NE'W    TORK 

Bach  and  Millar  agreed  today  tn  =;crd  the 
diamond  to  Harold  Branch  of  Schenc^  f^  Dan 
Haelen  at  New  York  for  appral.sal  Branch 
appraised  and  cut  the  Star  of  Arlcar.saa,  a 
15  33 -carat  diamond  found  at  the  crater  in 
March  1956.  After  the  appraisal.  Bach  will 
pay  Millar  the  25-percent  royalty  Mi:'.ar  col- 
lects on  any  stones  of  5  c,\rats  or  rr. ore.  and 
then  he  will  decide  what  to  do  with  the  gem. 
which  Millar  says  Is  wor^h  about  t^^  '"»00  un- 
cut and  W.OOO  to  $10,000  cut 

Bach  said  today  he  hadn't  decided  what  to 
do  with  the  stone,  but  he  added.  "I  think  it 
will  stay  In  the  fanuiy  '  He  said  he  didn't 
know  If  he  would  have  the  diamond  cut  or 
keep  it  in  lu  spherical  uncut  form. 

riANcre   vert    excited 

When  he  stopped  off  here  Bach,  a  baker, 
was  en  route  to  San  Bernardino,  Calif  .  to 
visit  his  flancee.  Miss  Carlyne  Menteen,  and 
to  give  her  a  diamond  engagement  ring  He 
said  he  talked  with  Miss  Mentgeii  by  tele- 
phone last  night  and  tha*-  she  w%s  very  ex- 
cited 

A  normal  number  of  totirt.sts  paid  ^1  50 
each  today  to  look  for  d!amr>nds  on  a  flnders- 
keej>ers  basis.  Bach  Joined  them  for  a  short 
time  and  then  returned  to  the  offlce  to  ad- 
mire the  Garry  Moore  Diamond. 


SPEECH  IN  VENEZUEI.AN  .SEN.-\TE  BY 
SENATOR  ARTURO  U3LAR  PIETRI 
IN  DEFENSE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President.  T 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  an 
English  translation  of  a  speech  made  by 
Senator  Arturo  Usiar  Pietri  in  the  Vene- 
zuelan Senate  on  January  15. 

This  sp>eech  was  considered  of  such  im- 
portance in  Venezuela  that  it  was  printed 
in  full  in  translation  in  the  Caracas 
Daily  Journal  of  January  21. 

It  is  a  reply  to  an  attack  on  the  United 
States  by  a  Communist  senator,  and  it 
is  an  encouraging  reminder  that  the 
United  States  has  eloquent  defenders  in 
Latin  America.  To  those  who  are  dis- 
turbed by  our  faltering  leadership  of  the 
free  world,  of  whom  I  am  one.  this  .speech 
is  encouraging.  It  :.'  especially  .>o  in  that 
it  is  a  response  to  an  attack  by  a  Com- 


munist upon  the  United  States,  Not 
only  does  it  exhibit  commonsense  but  it 
also  required  real  courage. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
AS  follows; 

\'cnezuela"s    position    vls-a-vls    thb 

United  Statis 

Tie  following  is  a  translation  of  the  speech 

mace  by  Senator   Arturo   Uslar  Pietn   in   the 

Venezuelan  Senate   at    its  session   of  Friday, 

Janaary   15,   1960 

Aj  an  outgrowth  of  a  debate  on  an  Inter- 
nal onal  treaty  not  of  primary  Importance, 
a  debate  has  arisen  here  in  this  chamber 
whl:-h  I  hnv^  seen  coming  for  some  time, 
whi~h  honestly  I  did  not  want  to  see  Joined 
bec.iuse  I  don  t  think  we  are  going  to  benefit 
muoh  from  lt«  being  Joined  sharply  But 
unfoi  tunateiy  it  h<i3  t>een  brought  up  here  to- 
day and  i,s  going  to  req.are  all  of  us  here, 
in  '.he  light  of  conscience,  personal  dignity 
and  loyalty  to  what  one  thinks  and  to  what 
one  believes  to  take  our  position  fully  and 
frnukly  and  to  ^tate  why  we  hold  that  poel- 
t!Oi.  The  debate  over  the  Inter-Amertcan 
Bai.k  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  an  inter- 
national treaty,  is  simply  reduced  for  Ven- 
ezu?la,  to  I  ne  alternative  We  cannot  m<xl- 
ify  a  comma,  we  cannot  add  a  word,  for  us 
It  is  a  question  simply  of  entering  or  not 
ent?ring.  of  approving  or  rejecting,  eo  that 
we  either  have  to  reject  it  as  a  whole  or  ap- 
prove It  as  a  whole  because  we  cannot  expect 
that  the  other  20  signatory  nations  which 
ha\e  come  to  an  agreement.  Including  the 
Venezuelan  delegation  which  participated, 
cat  go  back  and  meet  again  in  order  to  con- 
sidir  some  modifications  *hich  Venezuela 
mi(;ht  suggest. 

I  am  not  fully  Informed  of  the  nature  of 
tr.is  Bank  nor  of  Its  antecedents,  as  are  pos- 
sibly some  of  my   colleagues  her"? 

IJut  I  do  have  sufnclent  information  to 
sa-,  that  this  Bank  d:d  not  •'omc  Into  being 
through  the  initiative  of  the  United  States. 
that  this  Bank  w.-ws  b<jrn  o'ut  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica's Interest  that  an  instrument  of  this  type 
should  be  created  with  the  idea  that  it  could 
he  p  or  facilitate  a  speedle.--  economic  de- 
veiopment  of  the  Latin  American  countries; 
that  not  only  was  it  not  an  idea  of  the  United 
States  but  that  there  was  opposition  from 
the  .American  Government  t/)  the  creation  of 
this  Bank,  Therefore,  it  Is  clearly  unjust  to 
say  that  in  the  creation  of  this  Bank  there 
wa5  a  maneuver  of  any  type  on  the  part  of 
a  country  that  had  so  little  sympathy  toward 
It.s  creation  as  to  limit  itself  purely  and  sim- 
ply to  accepting  what  had  been  proposed 
almost  unanimously  by  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
cans. 

On  the  other  hand.  Senator  Marquez  posed 
a  question  which  cannot  but  be  Impmrtant, 
What  could  Venezuela  gain  by  being  In  this 
B.vnk  '  Tliat  is  a  qviestlon  which  is  not  easy 
to  answer  and  which  requires  a  thorough 
study  for  an  answer,  I  fear.  In  principle,  that 
Venezuela  is  going  to  be  among  the  Spanlsh- 
.\merlcan  countries  that  will  profit  the  least, 
precisely,  because  of  many  circumstances.  It 
Is  one  of  those  with  the  greatest  abundance 
of  money,  so  that  after  the  United  States 
we  are  possibly  going  to  be  among  those  who 
are  going  to  have  to  contribute  most  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  less  than  we  so 
that  this  Inter-.American  Institute  may  func- 
tion The  fact  1.'^  t.hat  we  cannot  measure 
the  value  or  the  disadvantage  of  an  institu- 
tion of  this  kind  in  the  light  of  the  present 
situation  and  In  the  light  of  the  current  re- 
sources of  that  Bank  One  must  U^iink  that 
if  that  Bank  is  created  and  functions,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  ideas  behind  It.  in  the 
near  f  ivire  ir  could  prove  useful  U^>  us  be- 
cause unfortunately  no  one  can  gua.-antee  us 
Indefinitely  thta  privileged  position  that  w« 
have  enjoyed,  thanks  t<:)  many  circumstances 
which  have  been  and  continue  to  be  beyond 


our  control  Therefore.  T  do  not  wish  to 
enter  a  debate  on  the  Instrument  Itself, 
which  has  been  sxibmltted  for  the  approval 
of  Congress  or  of  this  chamber,  although  I 
wish  to  pyoint  out  that  our  position  must  l>e 
definite  on  this.  acceptaMce  or  rejection.  l:x>- 
(Ause  there  Is  nut  the  least  possibility  of 
in-.-.-oduclng  any  modification.  But  on  the 
other  hand  and  above  a!l,  this  Indeed  I 
wanted  to  say  and  It  is  important  Sern'or 
Marquez  has  bought  up  here  a  grnve  prnb- 
lem  for  all  of  us  a  grave  prr)blem  for  all  of 
us  who  are  not  militant  Communists  or 
Marxists,  he  has  implied  that  we  are  men  of 
t>iid  Xallh,  that  we  are  up  to  a  certain  point 
accomplices  In  an  International  conspiracy, 
and  Uiat  perhaps  the  only  way  to  be  a  Vene- 
iuelan  patriot  Is  to  be  a  Communist. 

I  cannot  accept  to  any  extent  at  all  such 
an  implication;  I  cannot  accept  the  fact  that 
anyone,  absolutely  anyone  may  give  me  les- 
sons In  Venezuelan  patriotism  because  my 
life,  my  work,  my  actions,  my  character,  and 
my  past  guarantee  me  against  the  m>ist  re- 
mote suspicion  that  could  cast  a  doubt  or 
indicate  weakness  in  my  deei>e8t  ser.timents 
toward  my  country,  nor  am  I  able  to  belle.e 
that  the  only  way  to  be  a  Venezuelan  and 
that  the  only  way  to  serve  the  interests  of 
the  country  Is  to  be  a  militant  In  the  Com- 
munist Parly 

I  am  not  going  to  attack  the  Communi.st 
Party  here;  the  desire  to  attack  or  injure 
anyone  Is  foreign  to  my  character,  and  be- 
sides I  wish  to  point  out  that  Die  two  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Communist  Party  we  have 
in  this  chamber,  Senator  Markuez  and  Sena- 
tor rarla,  are  individuals  f'>r  whi.m  I  persfm- 
ally  profess  great  sympathy  and  respect  be- 
cause of  their  human  qualities  and  because 
of  their  abilities  so  that  it  would  bt  doubly 
dlfflcult  f(Mr  me  to  attack  them  in  a  violent 
manner,  but  I  do  believe  that  at  this  lime 
each  and  every  one  of  us  here  has  a  duty 
to  Venezuela  and  to  the  future,  becaiise  It 
Is  {XDsslble  that  tomorrow  we  may  be  called 
cowards,  or  It  may  be  said  that  we  were 
timid,  or  we  may  be  accused  of  not  knowing 
how  to  take  our  stand  at  the  time  in  which 
It  was  necessary  to  take  it  I  believe  the 
moment  has  arrived  In  this  debate  for  u*  to 
lake  that  attitude. 

FYom  the  speech  of  Senator  Marque* 
cocnes  a  very  Blmi>le  picture  of  the  world 
which,  because  it  is  simple  Is  now  unaccept- 
able. The  world  is  divided  into  two  great 
camps-  one  an  angelic  camp  and  the  i-ther 
a  diabolical  camp  The  angelic  camp  is 
represented  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
F)ec>ples  who  make  up  the  .S»vlet  bloc,  and 
the  diabolical  camp  is  represented  by  the 
Wefitern  world,  embodied  parucu;ariy  in  Uie 
United  States  of  America,  '^^'e  mlnht  say. 
without  offense,  in  good  faith,  that  many 
militant  Communists  would  be  tempted  to 
apply  to  the  United  States  that  old  defini- 
tion "The  presence  and  the  Joining  of  all 
the  Ills  without  the  mixture  of  any  go<xl 
whatsoever   ■ 

I  don  t  believe  that  ttils  definition  Is  Just, 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  United  States  Is  a 
conspiracy  of  evU  people,  of  criminal.s,  of 
exploiters,  of  men  without  conscience  who 
have  no  other  objective  In  mind  than  to 
enslave,  exploit,  retard  or  degrade  the  Span- 
ish American  countries  or  the  countries  of 
the  world  that  are  near  them  If  we  turn 
to  history,  history  gives  the  lie  to  this  The 
United  States  has  been  the  greatest  military 
power  In  the  world,  it  has  won  decisively, 
by  Its  participation,  two  of  the  greatest  wars 
tn  history,  and  It  may  be  said  that  it  Is  the 
only  country  that  has  not  made  any  colonial 
acquisition  In  the  shadow  of  two  victories 
of  this  magnitude,  when  innumerable  coun- 
tries of  much  less  military  and  economic 
potential  have  converted  Immediately  their 
military  victories  Into  territorial  acquisi- 
tions. The  United  States  is  a  country  which 
was  founded  In  ihe  name  of  principles  re« 
spectcd   by  all   men.     These  principles  are: 
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liberty,  respect  for  human  dignity,  repre- 
»entatlve  goveri  nieni,  reverence  of  the  law, 
rejection  of  violence,  accei>tance  of  Justice 
as  a  governing  principle  of  relations  between 
individuals  and  among  nations;  and  we  may 
say  that  with  all  of  the  faliings  that  we 
might  point  to.  the  story  of  American  inter- 
national life  is  extraordinarily  clean  com- 
pared to  any  other  greai  power  of  equal  or 
similar  magnitude.  It  Is  a  country  respect- 
lul  of  all  oplx  Ions,  a  country  which  has 
maintained  a  democratic  government,  un- 
changed even  b,-  a  single  episode  of  force  It 
Lb  a  country  In  which  debate  Is  respected  I 
am  not  sp«»klng  booklshly,  I  have  lived  In 
that  country  -.ind  I  am  acquainted  with 
many  of  Its  jocial  sectors,  I  have  lived 
among  buslnestmen  and  I  have  lived  among 
university  people;  I  have  lived  among  peo- 
ple of  the  middle  claw  and  I  have  been  In 
contact  with  American  farmers  and  workers 
and  tbey  have  something  In  common  that 
impresses  one  In  that  country,  and  it  is  a 
high  average  level  of  good  faith  which 
makes  Itself  evident,  perhaps  it  comes  from 
Us  Puritan  Inheritance,  but  If  there  is  some- 
thing that  Impresses  the  visitor  in  the 
United  Slates  it  Is  the  high  general  average 
level  of  morality  by  which  the  pe<:>ple  be- 
lieve and  presume  that  the  one  they  are 
dealing  with  U  a  person  of  good  faith  and 
they  do  not  exi>ect  to  be  deceived  nor  to  de- 
ceive anyone  in   their  dealings. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  are  not 
some  evil  people  Uiere,  this  does  not  mean 
that  there  are  no  cnn\inals  there,  this  does 
not  mean  that  the  United  States  is  a  coun- 
try of  angels.  It  Is  a  country  wlilch  has 
produced  evildoers,  which  has  produced 
criminals,  whl:h  has  produced  aggressive 
and  grasping  nten.  but  whose  average  moral 
and  intellectual  level  Is  one  of  the  highest 
and  most  respe<;ted  lu  the  world  Tliat  antl- 
Amerlcan  prejVidlce  that  moves  the  words  of 
Senator  Marquez  Is  lamentable  and  painful 
because  it  reflects  a  sentiment  which  I  have 
always  been  af;alnsl  by  nature,  and  that  is 
hale.  Hate  Is  not  constructive,  gentlemen, 
■you  cannot  do  anytlung  with  hate;  hate 
blinds  our  eyes,  it  paralyzes  our  hands,  it 
makes  us  incapable  of  seeing  truth.  If  we 
men  who  are  not  Communists,  who  are  not 
Marxists,  and  we  certainly  are  not.  I  ■wish  to 
oay  It  very  clesj-ly.  not  because  of  opix>rtun- 
ism  nor  because  of  attar  hment  to  interests 
but  because  of  great  and  well-founded  Ideo- 
logical beliefs,  we  men  who  have  this  way  of 
thlnkliig,  at  least  in  my  ca.se  we  are  incap- 
able of  saying  or  Inferring  tluit  the  Soviet 
Union  and  th<  conununity  of  Socialist  peo- 
ples of  the  world  are  a  gang  of  crimiualb  and 
ol  evildoers  wlio  arc  out  to  end  human  lib- 
erty and  that  iJl  the  Soviet  policy  represents 
is  the  suppres*lon  of  the  Hungarinn  revolu- 
tion by  meani.  of  tanks  and  machineguns 
We  would  be  incapable  of  saying  that  and 
he  who  does  so  would  not  be  assuming  a  con- 
structive attlti  de  nor  would  he  be  assuming 
an  attitude  wtich  Is  conducive  toward  solv- 
liig  the  great  problems  of  the  world. 

We  have  Just  hitd  the  first  example  of  cor- 
rection of  that  attitude  specifically,  the  re- 
cent visit  whl'h  U\e  chief  of  the  Riis.sian 
Government.  Premier  Khrushchev,  Just 
made  to  the  United  States.  It  was  a  good 
will  visit;  it  wf.s  a  visit  of  understanding,  it 
was  a  visit  to  break  prejudices  .and  to  see  how 
Americans  llvj  and  how  they  react  On 
this  point,  pre-lsely,  there  •was  an  Interview 
of  extraordlna->-  importance,  that  between 
Premier  Khrushchev  and  the  American  labor 
leaders  in  which  they  spoke  and  discussed 
freely  their  different  ways  of  understanding 
the  world.  These  men  who  faced  him 
(Khrushchev*  there  were  not  slaves  tied  by 
their  stomach?  but  perhaps  the  moet  Inde- 
pendent and  powerful  labor-union  leaders 
which  there  are  In  the  world.  And  facing 
them  was  not  a  C)S5,ack  chieftain  with  a  whip 
In  bis  hand,  master  of  slaves,  but  a  man  who 


enkbodles  a  doctrine,  a  philoeophy.  a  concept 
of  the  world  which  today  divides  half  of  hu- 
manity. 

For  this  reason  I  say  tli&t  H  was  difficult, 
at  least  for  myself,  ajid  I  think  for  the  ma- 
jority of  you,  by  avoiding  debate,  to  remain 
silent  here  and  t<;  accept  being  (labeled)  the 
accomplices  oJ  that  nest  of  monsters  called 
the  United  States  in  the  b-usiness  ol  destruc- 
tion, of  negation  and  of  perdition  of  those 
hoijes  of  progress  for  the  Latin  American 
peoples. 

This  is  unacceptable  and.  more  than  be- 
ing unacceptable,  is  not  true.  This  over- 
simplified concept  which  tends  to  make 
the  United  States  the  villain,  which  would 
have  us  accept  nothing  that  comes  from 
there.  which — against  histca-ic  reality. 
agaiiist  what  we  have  lived  and  seen — would 
have  us  think  that  all  that  comes  from  that 
people  carries  an  evil  Intent  and  a  destruc- 
tive end,  when  in  general  we  have  seen  them 
to  be  friends  and  to  have  been  accessible: 
would  be  simply  to  see  us  condemned  to  live 
m  error. 

I  agree  with  Senator  Marquez  and  share 
his  way  of  thinking  when  he  says  that  we 
should  not  continue  invoking  geographic 
fatalism  I  agree  11  we  had  to  do  business 
with  and  reach  an  understanding?  with  the 
United  StAtes  purely  ajid  simply  because  we 
are  located  on  the  Caribbean  Sea.  that  would 
be  a  sad  situation,  unworthy  of  freemen.  I 
do  not  believe  that  geographic  location  con- 
stitutes more  than  one  element  among  many 
which  should  decide  our  international  pol- 
icy. 1  believe,  indeed,  thrvt  the  fact  of  being 
near  to  the  United  States  uidicates  right- 
fully that  our  policy  should  direct  itself  to- 
ward extracting  the  greatest  advantage  jxjs- 
Mble  from  this  situation  with  the  least 
amount  of  stumbling  or  disadvantage  to 
ourselves. 

This  Is  the  pcriicy  line  that  historical,  geo- 
graphic, snd  ideologiCAl  circumstances  im- 
pose upon  us.  It  Is  In  that  manner  in  which 
we  should  conceive  that  situauon.  We  are 
not  going  to  believe,  gentlemen  that  Ameri- 
can businesses  which  come  u>  Venevueia  are 
philanthropic  businesses;  neither  are  the 
Soviet  mlssioiw  which  are  going  to  tlie  \>e<j- 
ples  In  Asia  philanthropic  businetjses;  tJiey 
go  In  the  service  of  a  policy,  they  go  in  the 
service  of  some  very  clearly  defined  interests. 
And  we,  on  our  p>art.  are  not  a  philanthrx^pic 
enterprise;  we  are  at  the  service  of  dearly 
defined  interest*  which  are  those  of  Vene- 
zuela. When  we  arc  negotiating  In  the  name 
(.f  a  concrete  advantage  for  Venezuela  lor 
the  fM-ogrees  of  t.hiii  country.  Toward  i  the 
U.S  busuieiis  Interests  1  we  are  naturally 
moved  by  legitimate  lnteres.t  of  protection 
of  O'or  <»wn  Interests  and  liard  and  reason- 
able arrany'emeuts  are  precisely  thoee  which 
tAke  .,.•..  moo'unt  opposing  Interests.  Good 
societies  R">->d  businet*  dealt,  are  not  those 
m  whicji  one  of  the  parties  carries  off  all 
aov. .:-.:,»£:««  and  the  other  none;  they  are 
:iit«-«-  i:,  which  a  working  ajjreement  Is  ar- 
rlve^•.  a-  .;.  whicli  the  partnen,  take  away  a 
i>':.i  ;.•  .vpi'ropriate  to  tlieir  effort,  which 
they  cunsicier  equitable  witli  respect  to  those 
that  other  partners  cmi\  take  away.  This  i* 
the  mentality  that  we  .^Oiould  hold  in  our 
negotiations. 

That  passion  which  paints  with  the  black- 
est of  Ink  all  Initiative  of  the  United  States. 
that  passion  which  probably  stems  from  a 
deep  convi'-tion  which  moves  Senator  Mar- 
quez. ana  vhich.  for  that  reason.  I  res{)ect. 
although  I  see  myself  obliged  to  express  my 
different  and  opposing  point  of  view  to  that 
of  his.  That  passion  Is  not  that  which  can 
take  us  toward  Venezuelan  prioress,  nor  even 
to  an  intelligent  participation  In  the  events 
of  the  world,  nor  would  a  passion  that 
would  have  us  think  that  the  Soviet  people 
and  the  j>eoples  (which  constitute  a  group) 
controlled  by  Russia  bring  us  only  evils  and 
horrors  and  that  ail  that  comes  from  there 


Is  designed  Mid  marked  by  a  .sign  o'  perver- 
sity bring  us  to  an  intelligent  participation 
in  the  events  of  the  world  These  attitudes 
would  cause  one  to  consider  the  world's  his- 
tory and  international  policy  in  the  light  of 
the  novels  of  the  American  West,  where 
there  is  a  villain  who  has  ail  the  faults  and  a 
hero  who  is  happily  married  to  the  most 
beautiful  girl  on  the  range. 

History  is  more  complex  International 
policy  has  very  many  more  angles  and  human 
conditions  Is  much  too  varied  to  allow  us  In 
these  times  to  think  that  the  world  is  com- 
posed of  nations  of  evil  doers  and  of  nations 
of  angels.  This  same  passion  has  carried 
Senator  Marquez  to  citing  a  series  ol  catet. 
which  I  am  not  in  the  slightest  capacity  able 
txj  reply  to  objectively,  because  it  would  be 
necessary  to  dedicate  myself  to  studying  one 
by  one.  the  point*  that  he  cites  and  he  has 
cited  many.  Nevertheless,  let  me  briefly 
point  out  some  of  those  points  with  the  ob- 
jective of  calling  his  attention  and  the  at- 
tention of  all  of  you  to  precise  consideration 
of  those  fact*. 

Senator  Marque?,  m  his  desire  tc  show  that 
all  we  have  done  in  contact  with  the  Uiated 
St.ates  has  been  bad  for  us,  goes  to  the  ex- 
treme of  Wanting  to  consider  that  American 
capital  investment,',  made  in  Venezuela  liave 
been  less  than  the  exportations  of  American 
capital  than  the  outflow  of  American  cap- 
ital. If  thi.s  were  so  there  would  be  no  cap- 
ital in  Venezuela  because,  purrly  and  simply. 
more  would  have  gone  out  than  entered 
and  we  would  not  be  in  a  country  which, 
with  a  thousand  mistakes  of  every  kind  has 
grown  vertiginously  in  the  last  15  or  20  years. 
but  in  an  uninhabited  desert,  in  a  tundra, 
in  one  of  those  situations  of  some  of  the 
most  forsaken  and  inipoverished  jxipulations 
in  the  heart  of  Alrica  What  ii.ippens  is, 
pos.'iibly  that  Senator  Marquez  cites  as  invest- 
mtnt*  what  are  truly  investments  of  capital 
made  by  the  companies  and  cite  as  outflow  of 
capital  the  j^eiroieum  exportation  which  Bc>e,<; 
out  of  Vei  ezuela  Obviously,  if  petroleum 
is  not  exported  from  Venezuela  if  the  entire 
\alue  of  the  petroleum  were  inxestea  m  the 
countj^'.  An  Ideal  which  Is  not  attained  in 
any  paii  of  the  world,  not  even  in  a  socialist 
country,  possibly  these  figures  would  balance 
beCAUse  the  investment  Is  always  a  iraction 
of  the  product  and  exiX)rtation  is  not  cap- 
ital but  the  product  of  exploitation.  So  then, 
obviotisly,  the  volume  of  petroleum  exploi- 
tation must  be  much  greater  than  the  vol- 
unie  of  capital  investment  just  as  the  sales 
volume  of  a  grtjcery  store  is  always  much 
preat*>r  tiian  the  gn>cer'f  investment  because 
Uiat  winch  goee  out  is  not  ca.plt*I.  1*  is  the 
course  of  the  business,  it  is  the  product  of 
t.lie  bus.uess,  u  is  the  active  base  from  which 
the   cajxtal    benefit    is   derived. 

The  other  ix>int  to  which  Senator  Marquez 
alluded  and  to  which  I  wish  to  refer  briefly  is 
itluminunx.  I  am  not  basically  familiar  with 
the  current  situaiion  of  the  business  juid 
therefore  I  do  not  wnsh  to  refer  concretely 
to  It.  but  I  wft,«;  familiar  with  the  general 
problem  becftu.^e  this  problem  came  up  m 
Venezuela  e\  en  in  the  period,  now  unfortu- 
nately remote,  and  1  say  thai  because  of  niy 
age.  not  out  of  desire  to  participate  on  the 
governmen',  again  in  which  I  was  p»art  ol  the 
Government  of  Venezuela.  It  was  always 
thought  that  there  was  a  way  in  which 
Venezuela  might  eo  into  the  lUuminum  in- 
dustry and  It  Will  enter  this  industry 
which  1.^  very  irapc'rtant  on  a  world - 
wirte  scale,  Uiiff)rtunately.  the  existence  of 
important  deposits  of  bauxite  within  our 
territory  ha.s  never  been  confirmed,  unless 
U  hiis  been  Just  recently.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Guiana  colonies,  especially  the 
English  colony,  have  bauxite  deposits  of  ex- 
traordirisry  richness.  Bauxite  is  a  kind  of 
earth  which  has  very  little  value  in  Itself, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  the 
important   ihu.g   is    not   the   t>«\ixite     wlurh 


free  world,  of  whom  I  am  one.  this  speech 

is  encouraging.    It  i?  especially  so  in  that 

I      it  is  a  response  to  an  a'tack  by  a  Com- 


caise  unfortu.'iateiy  i.o  one  car.  tcua.-aiitee  vi."! 
Uideiiuiteiy  this  jirr.  Uei{e<l  p<.siiU'n  that  we 
have  enjoyed,  thanks  to  many  circumstances 
which  have  been  and  continue  to  be  beyond 


Luiitviuj  vicburies  iiiio  vcmvoriai  acquisi- 
tion*. The  United  States  is  a  country  which 
was  founded  in  the  nnme  of  principles  re* 
•p«ctcd   by   all   men       Tli^se   principles  are; 
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mem  was  not  a  coeeacK  cniertain  witn  a  wnip     conirouea  oy  nusaia  uriu«  uo  u^j 

In  his  hand,  master  of  slaves,  but  a  man  who     horrors  and  that  all  that  comes  from  tn^-re      important  tliliig  is  not   the  ba\ixite    which 
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Is  cheap,  but  the  electricity  to  reduce  the 
bauxite  and  convert  It  Into  alTimlnum. 

Presently  the  great  aluminum  produclnf 
enterprises  ship  bauxite  in  tankers  from  the 
Gulanaa  to  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  American  aluminum  Industry  was  de- 
veloped without  American  bauxite,  becatise 
there  Is  none  In  the  United  States,  when 
President  Roosevelt  undertook  the  great  de- 
velopment project  which  Is  known  by  the 
name  TVA,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
that  great  experiment  in  the  Integrated  de- 
velopment of  one  of  the  most  backward 
areas  of  the  country,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
area.  There,  thanks  :o  this  project,  they  ob- 
tained, among  other  things,  the  extremely 
cheap  production  of  electric  p-  wer  The 
determining  factor  in  the  p."<!'.ict. on  cf 
aluminum  is  cheap  electricity  Wiier»  th°re 
Is  cheap  electricity  there  is  aliirn. n •.i;n.  .i'.- 
though  It  might  be  necessary  to  b-.  =;  rh-^ 
bauxite  from  the  other  side  of  th^-  wjrld 
So  It  was  thought,  beg'.nr.ir.g  many  years 
ago.  In  the  Government  of  Venezuela  that. 
since  there  Is  a  strong  potential  for  electric 
power  in  the  highlands  nf  Caroni,  mu<"h 
c'.oser  to  Gulanan  bauxite  deposits  than  the 
electrical  enenr;.-  of  the  Tennessee  Va.'.ey  's. 
Venezuela  could,  by  developing  this  eiectrlc 
power  succeed  in  trettmg  the  bauxite  of  the 
Gulanas.  transfornr.ed  into  alummiim  In 
Venezuela,  producing  employriient  and  in- 
vestment, and  in  having  it  exported  from 
Venezuela  in  a  murh  more  pra-t;--.'!!  and 
easier  way,  in  alurr.ini'm  sheet^s  This  proj- 
ect which  Is  fund.imonUilly  a  sound  project. 
has  been  among  those  vaq'ie  projects  which 
have  always  been  going  the  rounds  of  Vene- 
zuelan government..";  without  ever  having 
be<»n  capable  )f  p'-arti'-nl  fulfll'.ment  I  have 
understood,  because  I  am  n  ^t  profoundly 
familiar  with  the  h':.=lneRS.  thnt  what  i."  now 
being  projy^sed  is  preoi.sely  a  business  of  this 
type,  now  that  we  have  cheap  ele-^'ri"  po-ver 
In  the  Caroni  PaUs,  to  bring  bauxite  from 
Guiana  and  get  those  big  world  aluminum 
producing  firms,  in  pUce  of  pr  <luoing 
aluminum  in  the  Te»- nes'^ee  Valley  or  In 
Canad.=»..  to  produce  it  in  Cludad  B-llvar.  to 
produce  It  In  Puerto  Oradz,  wi'h  cheap 
Venezuela  electric  pxjwer  that  will  permit 
us  to  sell  power  in  our  plants  there,  to  es- 
tabllsii  sources  of  work  which  is  our  Inter- 
est, and  then  to  convert  V^^nezuela  into  a 
source  of  aluminum  exportation  that  in  ad- 
dition, incidentally,  c mid  give  birth  to  some 
resulting  Industries  which  wjuM  utiMze 
Venezuelan  aluminum 

And  90,  In  general  term.«;  we  ar<>  n  t  deal- 
ing with  an  abominable  nor  an  absurd  busi- 
ness, but  on  the  con'mrv  a  means  of  stop- 
ping the  manufacture  of  al'imirvim  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley,  at  '.east  In  part  !n  -irder  to 
br  .--2;  It  to  Venezuelan  territ-iry 

Senator  Marquez  likewi.^e  pa'd  'h^t.  !n  the 
constitution  of  this  bank  and  In  a!  if  these 
enterprises  which  the  United  St.ites  adopts, 
there  has  always  been  a  marked  tendency  to 
favor  private  capital  It  la  obvious;  the 
United  States  Is  a  capitalist  country,  gentle- 
mea;  the  United  States  is  not  a  socialist 
country.  If  this  agreement  were  made  in 
Russia  very  possibly  there  would  be  an  ar- 
ticle, some  provision,  through  which  these 
Industries  would  not  ever  be  allowed  to  be- 
come private  property 
socialist  country  and 
favoring  socialism. 

The  United  States  Is  a  capltillst  country. 
of  private  enterprise,  and  it  is  Icere.sted  in 
favoring  this  system  which  Is  th^  one  'hat  it 
has  because  American  banks  are  private, 
American  mines  are  private,  the  general 
American  industrial  and  economic  activity  la 
private,  and  the  participation  of  the  Ameri- 
can state  in  these  activities  Is  minimal,  so 
that  we  should  not  think  that  the  United 
States,  which  has  this  for  a  system,  and 
whose  Internal  life  Is  governed  by  that  sys- 
tem, would  have  any  interest  iti  favoring 
an  economic  sy.stem  which  it  considers  d-."f  er- 


because    Ruwia   l"?   a 
It     Is    lnt<>r^tPd     In 


ent  and  alined  against  Its  own.  at  a  tl.iie 
when  li  Is  going  to  Invest  money  In  the  de- 
velopment of  a  financial  instltut;>  n  for  for- 
eign countrlea.  This  Is  a  slm.ple.  logical  con- 
sequence of  a  factual  situation  which  wt 
cannot  Ignore. 

Likewise,  we  may  not.  then,  talk  capitalist 
disfigurement.  It  is  not  capitalist  disf.giire- 
ment  I,n  the  eyes  of  Senator  Marqacz. 
everything  which  would  favor  private  indus- 
try, everything  which  wild  fav  -r  'he  devel- 
opment i>f  a  private  econ  •rr.v  ::.  .'  seem  like 
capitalist  disfigurement  becav:.^e  Senator 
M.lrqiez  !.~  a  S'x-lallst.  Just  as,  in  'he  eyes  of 
a  man  who  believes  in  free  enterprise,  every- 
thing which  might  seem  like  state  interven- 
tion will  be  considered  3  >c'!ilLst  disfigure- 
ment of  private  enterprise  May  we  be  sin- 
cere, gentlemen,  and  Just  as  I  understand 
perfectly  and  reasonably  that  Senator  MAr- 
quez,  who  Is  a  Socialist,  would  like  to  see 
state  socialism  extended  to  the  entire  world. 
In  the  rigid  form  which  exists  in  the  Soviet 
orbit,  those  of  us  who  believe  in  this  (pri- 
vate enterprise)  formula  also  should  have, 
for  otir  part,  the  right  to  be  believed  In  good 
faith,  when  we  think  that  it  Is  not  comralt- 
tlng  a  crime  to  favor  private  Initiative  and  to 
suppose  that  there  may  be  in  one  country 
maiiy.  varied,  numerous,  private  enterprises 
which  develop  the  economic  life. 

Finally  and  to  depart  a  little  from  the 
serious  tone  of  these  remarks  I  would  like 
to  make  reference  to  another  of  Senator 
Marquez'  jxjlnts  Senator  Marquez  said  that 
the  United  States  was  opposed  to  the  cre- 
ation of  this  Bank,  which  appears  certain 
It  was  the  Latin  American  Initiative  to 
which  the  United  States  consented  but  not 
happily.  Senator  Marquez  puts  this  In  a 
sphere  in  which  only  a  dilemma  remains. 
You  see  to  what  extremes  passl')n  can  carry 
even  a  man  of  such  a  well-ort?a:;LBed  mind 
as  Senator  MArquez.  If  the  United  States 
had  sponsored  the  Bank  he  would  have  been 
able  to  say  that  this  was  a  way  to  enslave 
and  submit  these  Latin  American  countries 
to  vassalage;  If  the  United  States  opposes 
the  Bank  It  Is  possible  to  say  It  did  so  becau>ie 
It  Is  a  way  to  sabotage  and  put  an  end  to 
?. n  Institution  which  was  going  to  benefit 
the  Latin  Amerlf-an  countries.  And  finally, 
if  the  United  States  accepts  the  Bank  and 
J'-'ins  It,  a.^  It  h^p  done,  then  it  is  p'Tssltale  to 
say  they  did  it  in  order  to  be  on  the  Inside 
and  be  a*^!e  to  pervert  It  from  Inside  and 
make  ;t  ir'eiTor- ua!  A  little  removed  from 
the  field  of  prjUtli-ftl  dpba'e.  gentlemen.  Is 
the  old  «tory  of  the  three  men  and  the  burro, 
who  had  no  way  of  rld.ng  on  the  burro  be- 
cause If  the  old  man  rode  It  and  left  the 
two  young  ones.  It  wuld  be  said  that  the 
old  mnn  was  hardhearted  In  lea-.ing  the  two 
others  to  eo  on  foot;  If  one  of  the  young 
men  r  rfl**  and  l^ft  the  two  others,  equally 
It  would  be  s.Tid  that  he  wnj(  hardhearted  If 
he  left  the  old  man  to  goon  foot;  If  all  three 
rode  it  w  lUld  be  said  that  the  three  w^re 
thr<»e  m.onsters  who  had  no  con.slderatlon 
at  all  f  r  the  poor  beast  on  which  they  had 
K>Bde<l  the  three  humans.  To  these  extremes 
this  prejudice  carries  us. 

r  h^Ueve,  g«>ntlemen.  »nd  this  Is  what  I 
wMld  like  to  sav  that  we  mxist  focus  on 
f-;,_p  ,^  1i-;"h1  9.tuati 'n  of  Venezuela  Includ- 
ing the  lrternp,tl'->nal  political  situation  of 
Venezuela  with  a  little  more  objectivity  and 
w;th  a  htr.le  less  passion 

I  am  not  asking  that  Sennt^jr  Marqu**/ 
renounce  hl.^  id'^i.s  be'-a'Tte  I  know  that  he 
prof<»e?es  them  In  g'Vd  faith  and  that  it 
wo'ild  be  the  «nme  as  p.-klng  the  impossible. 
What  I  am  a.^ktnc  him  is  the  same  that  I  am 
impcsine  on  m.yself,  that  he  look  upon  the 
United  States  and  upon  the  Intornatlonal 
p<-)i;t;''al  sltua'i.jns  of  these  co\intries  with 
an  objective  and  com.prehen.'lv  view,  with 
a  desire  t.T  understyand  reaM'les  and  not  with 
k  prejudice  toward  seein?;  crimes,  monstros- 
ities, and  nefarious  conspira'-les.  In  all  the 
men  and  all  the  proposals  that  come  from 


this  ci'untry.  and  In  all  thu'.e  wh.o  In  this 
country  are  trying  to  find  form'ilas  so  that 
our  developmient  m.ay   be  benefited 

We  have  before  us  a  basic  problem  which 
Is  the  problem  of  devel(>pment  of  Venezuela 
I  do  not  say  even  economic  development  but 
the  general  development  of  the  country.  In 
this  problem  we  count  on  tliree  kir.ds  fif  re- 
sources; our  own  resources,  developed  or 
undeveloped,  and  the  resources  w  are  able 
to  obtain  In  various  forms  fri'm  <'Uts;de  It 
Is  obvious  that  we  cannot  achieve  our  total 
development  In  reliance  on  our  own  re- 
sources because  It  would  not  only  be  alini..st 
Impossible  but  It  would  be  only  possible 
perhaps  at  the  price  of  the  moet  frightful 
sacrifices  for  our  people,  at  a  cost  of  10,  15 
or  20  years  of  extreme  misery  and  at  the 
lowest  level  of  existence.  In  order  that  we 
might  then  again  slowly  climb  the  ladder. 
This  then  brings  us  to  another  r)bvlwu.s  con- 
clusion. We  must  accelerate  the  economic 
and  general  development  of  Venezuela  by 
a  skillful,  intelligent,  and  patriotic  combina- 
tion of  what  we  have  and  of  what  we  are 
able  to  obtain  from  others.  This  Is  what 
would  be  called  taking  Into  consideration 
the  general  circumstances  within  which  we 
can  establish  the  course  of  a  policy. 

Among  these  neighbors,  among  these  out- 
siders with  whom  we  can  coopTPte  In  our 
development,  is  the  United  States,  not  be- 
cause they  have  made  a  Franciscan  profes- 
sion of  faith  and  love,  not  because  overnight 
they  have  considered  themselves  bo\ind  by 
some  sacred  duty  toward  Venezuela  that 
brings  them  to  support  us,  to  heip  us  and 
to  sucror  us  without  limit  but  because  ti.tr<» 
are  ways  In  mhlch  their  interes's  colnclclo 
with  ours 

Let's  call  It  by  its  name  and  not  fool  our- 
selves, otir  interests  are  ours  and  theirs  are 
theirs.  Ours  is  not  phllsnthropy  nor  Ls 
theirs  philanthropy.  When  we  are  asking 
fr>r  more  money  for  our  petroleum  it  Is  not 
philanthropy  that  we  are  asking  for.  we  are 
asking  for  money  for  Venezuela.  Arcl  wiien 
they  are  asking  more  money  from  their 
p>etroIeum  participation  it  Is  not  philan- 
thropy they  are  asking  for  They  are  ,a.sk- 
Ing  to  make  a  l>etter  deal  from  their  Invest- 
ments. And  It  Is  In  the  light  of  realistic 
consideration  of  these  facts  that  a  policy  may 
emerge.  When  we  confront  our  interests 
with  theirs,  we  can  reach  as  we  have  reached 
many  times,  the  jxilnt  of  desired  bnlanre 
which  Is  that  point  at  which  we  dr  iw  ad- 
vantages from  their  Investmer.vs  In  r.>;r  de- 
velopment and  we  oto'ain  t.he  mr*t  Jist  the 
most  defrtrnble  and  the  most  eqoitable  par- 
ticipation In  the  development  of  our  re- 
sources; and  when  we  may  have  grown  up 
in  a  world  In  which  It  Is  going  to  be  more 
difficult  to  speak  of  self-sufficiency,  or  Isola- 
tion, then  we  will  be  able.  In  the  light  of 
other  circumstances,  to  eetablUh  another 
policy,  because  policy,  gentlemen,  is  not 
made  solely  with  doctrine  nor  with  Impulse* 
nor  with  love  nor  with  hate;  policy  Is  mride 
with  realties,  with  circumstances,  with  p^Ks- 
Blbllitles.  with  clear  eyes  open  to  re>Bllt!es 
and  with  an  unattainable  goal  and  upon  this 
goal  I  believe  we  all  agree.  This  g<>al  cannot 
be  other  than  the  development,  the  progress 
and  the  grandeur  of  this  country  to  which 
we  have  the  honor  to  belong  in  blood  and 
sotil. 


ADDITIONAL     BUFPOFiT     hX^R 
ITEM   VETO   PROPOSAL 


'I  HE 


Mr  KEL\TING.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
noted  with  plea,sure  the  fact  that  this 
morning's  Washington  Po.st  contaln.s  an 
editorial  endorsing  once  as?aln  the  pro- 
posal to  grant  the  PrP5;id'»i.t  the  power 
to  veto  individual  it.ms  in  appropria- 
tion.s  blIL<!.  In  the  past,  a  great  many 
newspapers  across  the  land  have  given 
tiicL  strong  sa;:port  to  this  idea. 
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I  introduced  a  const itutUmal  amend- 
ment on  this  subject.  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 44.  last  year. 

However,  the  obstacles  standing  in  the 
way  of  enactment  of  this  proposal  are 
great,  as  the  Post  points  out: 

We  should  very  much  like  to  see  an  Item- 
veto  amendment  pass,  bxit  Congress  is  alto- 
gether unlikely  to  yield  Its  right  to  pad 
appropriations  bills  with  "pork  '  without  a 
public  furor.  At  present  no  such  excitement 
over  Uie  Issue  Is  in  sight. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  those  of 
us  who  feel  this  is  a  needed  and  realistic 
answer  to  the  problem  of  wasteful  sp>end- 
ing  will  be  able  to  whip  up  the  necessary 
public  furor  in  the  near  future.  The 
backing  of  the  distinKUished  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  Senator 
BvRD  of  Virginia,  of  President  Eisen- 
hower, of  numeroas  State  Governors,  of 
political  scientists,  of  interested  groups 
and  organizations — all  this  will  help. 

No  reform  is  longer  overdue,  no  reform 
could  reap  greater  benefits  to  individual 
taxpayers,  no  reform  could  contribute 
more  substantially  to  national  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility than  the  item  veto.  Even- 
tually we  will  have  it.    Why  wait? 


THE  NEW   WAR    C>N   ORGANIZED 

Mr.  KEA'IING  Mr  President,  this 
week's  issue  of  Parade  magazine  conUiins 
a  very  important  article  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  Uaited  States,  entitled 
"The  New  War  on  Organized  Crime." 
This  article  highlights  the  excellent 
work  which  has  been  done  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  prosecuting  a 
number  of  major  racketeers  in  recent 
years. 

The  cost  of  crime  to  our  Nation  is 
appalling.  In  my  opinion,  despite  the 
effectiveness  of  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  we  are  losing  ground 
in  the  war  against  crime  becau.se  of  our 
failure  to  up-date  the  existing  laws  in 
this  field.  We  have  been  attempting  to 
cope  with  l?Oth  ctntury  criminal  tech- 
niques With  the  backward  methods  and 
obsolete  laws  of  yesterj-ear.  I  have  long 
advocated  a  new  statute  to  help  the 
Federal  Government  deal  directly  with 
organized  inter.»--tate  rrimmfi:  activities 
I  believe  that  such  an  inltrstate  crime 
law  is  necessary  if  we  are  ever  to  com- 
pletely blot  out  the  nationwide  cnme 
menace. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  the  Att-or- 
ney  Generals  article  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  many  Mt^mbers.  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  thr 
Record, 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosd, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom    Parade    magazine     Fi-b     7     1960] 

Tm  Nrw  W^r  on  Organised  Crime 

(By  Attorney  General   William  P    Rogers) 

There  have  been  few  times  in  history  when 
the  battle  lines  between  law  and  lawbreakers 
have  been  so  sharply  drawn,  the  opposing 
forces  so  powerful,  and  the  outcome  so  Im- 
portant to  the  Nation  as  today  The  chal- 
lenge to  oui  whole  system  of  law  enforce- 
ment is  so  menacing  that  It  has  become  a 
major  concern 

Law  violate irs  have  amassed  huge  for- 
tunes from  gambling,  uarcollcs,  illicit  liquor. 


and  other  lawless  activities,  and  from  their 
ruthless  invasion  of  legitimate  business  Tlie 
total  cost  of  crime  direct  and  indirect,  is 
estimated  at  more  than  $2U  bilhon. 

The  modem  organizational  racketeer  is 
far  removed  from  John  DiUinger.  Dion 
O'Banlon,  George  "Machine  Gun"  Kelly. 
Basil  Banghart,  and  others  who  dominated 
the  crime  scene  In  the  prohibition  era.  Vi"- 
lence  is  employed  only  as  a  last  resort,  and 
then  by  hired  underlings.  The  ringleaders 
hide  belilnd  a  facade  of  legitimate  business, 
using  the  economic  pKJWcr  they  have  gained 
from  a  vast  and  increasing  reserve  of  illicit 
and  untaxed  capital  to  control  profitable 
forms  of  crime  and  to  burrow  deep  into  our 
society. 

Law-abiding  Americans  are  rightly  dis- 
turbed. TTiey  have  a  right  to  ask  what  their 
Government  Is  doing  about  It. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  sub- 
stantial and  continuing  success. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  number  of 
powerful  weapons  that  It  can  use  In  this 
battle  against  syndicated  crime.  And  today 
the  criminal  Is  faced  by  a  formidable  al- 
liance of  State  and  Federal  officers. 

Properly,  the  primary  responsibility  to  fight 
crime  lies  with  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  No  matter  how  serious  a 
crime  may  be  or  how  many  people  may  have 
been  Involved  in  it.  the  U.S.  Government 
cannot  proceed  unless  a  Federal  law  has  been 
violated  Only  about  10  percent  of  all  crimes 
In  this  country  violate  Federal  laws. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  State 
and  Federal  authorities  are  powerless  to  as- 
sist each  other. 

Twenty  men  who  attended  the  meeting  In 
the  home  of  Joseph  Barbara  at  Apalachln, 
N.y  ,  in  November  1957  can  attest  to  the 
eflecllveness  of  tills  cooperation.  Their  con- 
viction recently  was  a  landmark  in  the  fight 
against  crime  and  racketeers. 

PARTNERS  ACAU4ST  CHIME 

After  these  men  had  been  convicted  in  a 
Federal  court  of  conspiracy  to  ol)struct  Jus- 
tice In  lying  about  the  purposes  and  activ- 
ities of  that  meeting,  I  ulegraphed  congratu- 
lations to  the  director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  the  commissioner  of  the 
Narcotics  Bureau,  the  commissioner  of  the 
Aloohol  and  Tobacco  Tax  Division,  the  su- 
perintendent of  State  police  of  New  York, 
and  the  commissioner  of  police  of  New  York 
City,  For  the  contribution  made  by  each 
was  a  wonderful  example  of  how  voluntary 
cooperative  action  among  law  enforcement 
agencies  can  deal  telling  blows  against  syn- 
dicated criminals. 

Two  years  prior  to  the  convictions,  an  Or- 
ganized Crime  Section  was  e.^tnblished  in  the 
Criminal  Division  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. In  New  York  City  Chicago.  Los  An- 
geles, and  Miami.  18  lawyers  sifted  the  rec- 
ords of  the  country's  most  notorious  rack- 
eteers. All  enforcement  agencies  made  avail- 
able their  files.  Investigative  agencies  were 
Instructed  to  gather  everv  scrap  of  evidei;cc 
in  every  case  where  successful  prosec.aion 
api?eared   likely. 

The  U.S  attorneys'  offices  were  reinforced 
to  render  maximum  assistance  to  the  great 
Federal  Investigative  agencies.  In  the  larger 
cities  special  units  were  formed  to  combat 
the  crime  syndicate. 

The  result  is  that  we  now  have  a  tv.xly  of 
specialists  who  are  giving  the  criminal  ele- 
ment little  sleep  They  arc  under  fire  from 
all  directions. 

A  primary  target  in  our  overall  drive  on 
organized  crime  has  been  what  might  loosely 
be  called  conunerclal  crimes- -the  investment 
of  illicit  capital,  Ulegal  business  monopolies. 
l&hoT  pavofls,  and  collusion  with  c  irrupt 
management.  This  fertile  field  for  racketeers 
has  been  largely  neglected  m  the  past 

Since  1953.  over  145  convictions  have  been 
obtained  for  labor  ratketeerinp  as  compared 


with   three  Indictments  during  the  previous 
6-year  f>eriod 

For  exiunple,  Ebasco  Services  won  a  con- 
tract to  buiid  an  eiectrlc  powerpiant  at 
J<jppa.  111.,  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion A  labor  racketeer  i^amed  E\un  Dale, 
awnre  that  the  company  could  not  miike  a 
pr  >fit  unless  it  could  maintain  building 
scliedules.  tried  to  extort  money  for  guaran- 
teeing labor  r)eace.  Dale,  who  boasted  of  an 
empire  of  28,000  laborers,  demanded  his 
usual  commission  of  1  percent  of  the  con- 
tract price  This  would  have  given  him  a 
million  dollars,  which  he  suggested  could  be 
hidden  In  the  company's  payroll  Of  charged 
off  as  an  expense. 

THEY  SPOKE  UP 

But  t>ecause  the  contractors.  Instead  of 
paying  tribute,  courageously  gave  their  evi- 
dence to  the  FBI  and  to  a  Federal  grand 
jury.  Dale  was  indicted,  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced to  15  years  In  Jail.  An  added  sen- 
tence of  iO  years  was  imposed  upon  him  for 
tax  evasion. 

In  another  case,  tliree  corrupt  union  offi- 
cials— Carl  Blanchl.  William  Poster,  and  L.  A. 
Thompson — compelled  a  contractor  to  pay 
them  3  cents  for  every  foot  cf  a  90-mile 
pipeline  that  was  laid  in  the  St.  L^uis  area. 
They  threatened  work  stoppages,  slowdowns, 
and  even  a  final  shutdown  of  the  Job  unless 
their  price  was  paid.  The  Department  of 
Justice  was  able  to  convict  all  three 

Two  waterfront  racketeers.  Henry  Varlack 
and  Samuel  Kavalauskas.  attempted  to  ex- 
tort $2,500  apiece,  an  automchlle.  and  their 
names  on  the  payroll  for  assuring  the  Amer- 
ican Sugar  Refining  Co.  that  a  strike  would 
not  delay  the  unloading  of  raw  bulk  sugar 
before  it  spoiled.  When  the  company  re- 
sisted, the  longshoremen's  union  struck. 
Not  until  the  company  paid  $7,500  to  David 
Roche,  who  showed  up  with  credentials  from 
the  union  president,  Joseph  Ryan,  ■was  the 
strike  called.  Varlack  and  Kavalauskas  and 
Roche  were  convicted  and  received  5  yeiu-s  In 
the  penitentiary. 

Subsequently,  our  prosecutors  fvjund 
enough  evidence  to  bring  Ryan  hinif-elf  to 
trial  on  charges  that  certain  Etevedori:.g 
companies  had  given  him  Christn-.a^  presents 
of  $1,000  each  year  since  1946.  Tlie  purpose 
of  these  payments  wt^  to  insure  the  com- 
panies from  work  stoppages  by  Ryan  s  water- 
front union.  Ryan,  like  his  henchmen,  ■was 
convicted. 

An  obvious  fact  to  keep  in  miiid  In  this 
field  is  that  there  can  be  no  bribetaker  with- 
out a  bribegiver.  F^r  an  exu.rtionLst  to 
succeed,  someone  must  succumb  to  his 
threats.  Lsibor  racketeers  could  not  exist  if 
sv;>me  segments  of  management  were  net 
weak  or  corrupt. 

The  biggest  source  cf  money  feeding  or- 
ganized crime  is  that  most  tolerated  of  all 
crimes~-gambling.  The  syndicated  busses 
extract  millions  daily  from  bets  placed  with 
b<x>kmakers  and  number£  operators  As  v.\\h 
most  crimes,  gambling  is  controlled  chieflx  on 
the  local  le\el. 

In  1951  however.  Congress  amended  the 
tax  laws  to  require  a  wagering  occupational 
tax  of  $50  a  year.  'S^'agers  themselves  were 
also  made  subject  to  a  10  [icrcent  gro,ss  excise 
tax.  This  gave  the  Federal  Government  an 
opening  to  deal  wnh  the  gambling  frater- 
nity. 

Two  men  were  arrested  In  Winnipeg.  Can- 
ada, in  !i»56  on  charges  of  violating  Canadian 
gambling  laws.  Both  were  known  to  be 
Chicago  professional  gamblers,  but  one  of 
them.  Jules  Horwick.  strangely  gave  an  ad- 
dress m  Terre  Houte.  Ind.  This  odd  fact  was 
c  .mm.unicated  to  US.  law  enforcement 
officials. 

rOOTBALt-POLL    HE.\D<3r ARTTRS 

HorwicV  and  his  partner.  Leo  Shaffer,  weie 
believed  to  set  the  p -.mbling  odds  on  fout- 
ball  games  lor  bookmakers  in  both  the  United 
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ST:ites  and  Cnn«da  Shortly  before  the  1958 
football  season,  an  Internal  Revenue  ServtCB 
agent  visited  Terre  Haute. 

The  agent  found  Horwick  and  Shaffer  in 
the  company  of  Irwin  Gordon.  James  Tamer, 
and  Philip  Share,  all  notorious  booJcmakers 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  The 
gamblers  had  esUbUshed  themselves  jver  a 
restaurant  on  the  main  street  Ei«;ht  tele- 
piiones  were  Installed  in  their  quarters  and 
VOOO  collect  toll  calls  were  received  In  10 
weeks  In  the  time  the  syndicate  operated 
11  boolted  a  minimum  of  $3,263  (X)0  worth  of 
bets.  The  Department  of  Jus 'ice  proeecuted 
the  members  of  the  conspiracy  and  they  were 
tried  and  found  guilty  this  past  svimmer 
Each  was  sentenced  to  3  years  imprisonnient 
and  fined  $50,000. 

The  tax  laws  have  been  u.sed  sucre.'=.;fi:I!v 
by  the  Federal  Government  again.<t  other 
gamblers  and  raclceteers.  Among  those  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted  were  Prank  Costello  of 
New  York,  reputed  head  C)f  a  national  crime 
syndicate:  Prank  Erickson  .f  New  York,  one 
>f  the  country's  lar8;est  b.x>kmal<ers,  Um- 
berto  Anastaslo  of  New  Jersey,  rep>orted!'. 
former  executioner  f'lr  Murder.  Inc  :  Pa-:; 
■  The  Waiter"  DeLuca.  one  of  the  alletred  >i'r- 
cessors  of  Al  Capone  in  Chicago;  Peter  I.ic.i- 
voli.  repeated  leader  of  the  Detroit  'Purple 
Gang";  Edward  Curd  of  Kentucky  and  Sid- 
ney Bri3dson.  of  WlRcoimn  linked  with  the 
sensational  basketball  scandals;  L  B 
•  Benny"  Binlon.  of  Texas  and  Nevada,  oper- 
ator of  large  gambling  ventures 

•Moonshlning"  probably  ranks  i^.ex^  to 
g.'mbline  as  a  lucrative  s<jurce  of  revenue  fo-- 
:he  crime  syndicate  Despite  the  popular 
cunceptlon  of  a  5-gallot;  still  operated  by  a 
mountaineer,  the  recent  c'>n virtu m  "t  .six 
men  in  the  Philadelphia  nrea  sh-  w-  what  bit; 
business  moonshining  is 
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BO<'^;  tCCING 

To  erect  their  still  and  remodel  the 
premises  must  have  cost  the  syndicate  about 
t2.50.0OO  m  cash  It  operated  from  Decem- 
ber 1956  until  they  were  raided  bv  the  Ale.  - 
hoi  Tax  Division  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. On  the  known  production,  the  esti- 
mated ta-x  loss  to  the  Ciovernment  was  nearly 
$4  million 

Such  operatlon.s  not  only  red'ice  t<ix  rev- 
enue and  introduce  unfair  competition  for 
leiiitimate  distillers  bu'  present  an  obvious 
danger  to  public  health  and  a  'hreat  to  the 
so>cial  and  moral  standards  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  law  enforcement  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  making  the  commis- 
sion of  this  typ>e  of  crime  as  difficult  and  un- 
rewarding as  possible 

In  conclusion  i*  must  be  recovjr^i/ed  that 
ori?anized  crime  is  a  business,  lawless  w.  be 
sure  but  still  a  business  run  for  prMflf  Liiw 
enf'>rcement  agencies  already  are  well  on  'he 
way  to  establishing  a  record  that  should  c^:.- 
\ince  underworld  fig' ires  that,  success  in 
their  chosen  professi'T.  produces  a  trip  to 
tlie  Federal  peni'entiary  f..r  a  long  stj^y  For 
the  ambitious  hoodlum  it  must  be  made 
clear  that  rising  t.o  the  t/>p  brings  him  a  pass- 
port ui  jail — an  uninspinrir  reward  for  mis- 
guided ambition 

It  Is  sometimes  sugces'ed  because  a  num- 
ber of  known  criminals  have  escniied  prose- 
cution or  have  had  their  convictions  set  aside 
on  appeal,  that  there  are  too  manv  pro- 
cedural safeguards  in  our  system  of  Justice. 
Tlie  point  to  remember  is  this — our  Job  is 
not  merely  to  win  cases,  it  is  to  obtain  Jus- 
tice The  legal  right,^  of  all  men,  good  or 
bad,  must  be  observed  or  all  will  suffer  in 
the  end  The  drive  against  organised  crime 
must  be  conducted  within  the  !rame-*ork  of 
our  legal  safeguards  designed  to  protect  the 
Innocent  as  well  as  to  convict  the  guilty. 

This  is  the  basic  philosophy  of  law  enforce- 
ment in  our  system  of  government  It  Is 
summed  up  In  an  uvscription  outside  my 
off.ce  that  reads  "The  United  States  wins  lt« 
p  -,:,■  whene-.er  justice  ;s  d  -n-e  its  citizens  In 
tr.'i   c._-irts." 


A  WORLD  TRADE  CENTKR  FOR  NEW 
YORK 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  President,  on 
January  27,  the  Downtown- Lxjwer  Man- 
hattan Association,  Inc  submitted  a  re- 
povl  recommendint;  tlie  con.struction  of 
a  dvnamic  and  comprehen.Mve  world 
trade  center  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Then  proposal  is  an  exciting  one  It  is 
in  my  mind  altoyether  fitt.nt;  that  the 
Nations  lartjest  and  bu.siest  hub  of  do- 
mestic and  international  trade  should 
build  such  a  center 

T!;f'  associations  v^orld  trade  center 
piop','sai  calls  for  a  displav  and  exhibi- 
tion area,  offices  to  house  importeis,  ex- 
porters and  auxiliary  trade  .services,  such 
as  msuiance.  brokerage  and  fieight  for- 
waidini-'.  a  parking  area,  and  a  shopping 
arcade  to  serve  those  employed  in  the 
center  It  would  also  include  a  central 
exch.tiiL'p  buildiiiK  to  house  all  of  the 
many  and  important  national  commodity 
and  security  exchant;e5  located  in  New 
York  City. 

The  site  which  the  association  recom- 
m^'i^.d.';  fo;-  this  center  is  in  downtown 
Manhittun  in  the  \icinity  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  It  includes  13 '^ 
acr-fs.  which  for  the  most  part  now  con- 
tain what  the  as^sociation  refers  to  as 
•  obsolete  and  deteriorated  structures." 

In  its  closnm  chapter  the  report  urges 
ihf  Port  of  New  York  Authority  to  com- 
meI.r^•  drawint;  up  detailed  plai^.-  f'>:  a 
world  trade  center  fo  be  subm.t'''<1  N) 
the  Governors  and  State  Legislatures  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  and  to  the 
mayor  and  governiim  bf>dv  of  the  city  of 
New  York  Knowini:  of  the  wide  inter- 
est in  this  proposal,  I  am  confident  that 
this  will  be  done  and  that  the  planning 
of  a  New  York  World  Trade  Center  will 
move  forward  at  a  rapid  rat-e 

Mr,  President,  this  is  a  bold  and  imagi- 
native propo.sal.  It  rightfully  empha- 
sizes the  i^reat  importance  of  world  trade 
to  our  own  country  and  to  all  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  I  commend  the 
Downtown-Lower  Manhattan  Associa- 
tion for  its  vision  and  for  the  vigorous 
efTort,s  which  its  momb«'r.s  and  officers 
have  devoted  to  their  proposal  for  the 
construction  of  a  world  trade  center  in 
New  York, 

Mr  President  I  a.sk  uniinimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  report  of  Down- 
town-Lower Manhattan  A.s.sociation  pro- 
posing a  New  York  World  Trade  Center 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
There  beina  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Text  or  Tradf  CrNTTR  Report  by  the  Down- 
town-Lower   M^NH^TT,^N     AS-SOCIATION 

In  Its  first  report,  submitted  to  the  mayor 
of  the  city  of  New  York  on  October  14.  19M. 
the  Downtown-I>>wer  Manhattim  Association 
proposed  a  broad  redevelopment  program  for 
downtown  New  York  in  the  area  extending 
sotith  to  the  Battery  froni  Canal  Street,  west 
of  Broadway,  and  from  Chambers  Street  and 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  east  of  Broadway 

The  favorable  reception  accorded  that  re- 
port and  the  developments  stemming  from 
it  h.Tve  encouraged  us  to  consider  our  studies 
in  an  effort  to  make  deflnltlve  and  construc- 
tive proposals  for  the  comprehensive  pro- 
gram. 

The  port  of  New  Tork  Is  k  primary  source 
of  commerce  and  bus!ne.'»s  v,'h;ch   mdcrl'.es 


the  prosperity  of  the  whole  p«.>rt  district  of 
New  York  and  northern  New  Jersey,  With 
the  aid  of  Skidmore,  Owings  &.  Merrill,  who 
also  5erve<l  as  planning  consultants  for  our 
first  report,  a  proposal  has  been  developed 
which  we  believe  will  assure  the  continued 
preeminence  of  the  whole  pori  district  and. 
at  the  same  time,  help  to  meet  a  growing 
need  in  the  broad  field  of  expanding  and 
highly   competitive   International   commerce. 

A  report  outlining  the  basic  pattern  of  thU 
proposal,  together  with  the  Illustrative  and 
schematic  renderings  of  one  plan  by  which 
a  redevelopment  project  might  be  imple- 
mented. Is  submitted  for  your  consideration. 

In  the  port  compact  of  1921  the  States 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  pledged  "faith- 
ful cooperation  In  the  future  planning  and 
development  of  the  port  of  New  York  '  In 
that  treaty  they  agreed  that  "a  better  coor- 
dination of  the  facilities  of  commerce  In, 
about,  and  through  the  port  of  New  York 
will  resvilt  In  great  economies,  benefiting  the 
Nation  as  well  as  the  States  of  Se-*  York 
and  New  Jersey." 

STATES  JOINED  rOECX* 

Under  this  treaty  the  two  States  created 
the  Port  of  New  York  Authority,  which  went 
forward  with  the  development  of  marine  and 
Inland  terminals,  airports,  bridges  and  tun- 
nels on  a  regional  basis  The  two  States 
have  thus  Joined  forces  for  liie  promotion 
and  continued  development  of  the  fiow  of 
their  commerce,  the  import  and  exjvirt  trade 
that  Is  the  fovindatlon  of  buslnesn  and  Jobs 
on  both  sides  of  the  Hudson  River 

The  Port  of  New  York  Authority  thus  has 
the  prime  responsibility  for  the  promotion 
and  development  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Port  of  New  York.  Therefore,  we  recommend 
that  this  established  blstate  agency  be  re- 
quested to  make  further  intensive  ar.d  de- 
tailed studies  and  to  bring  together  the  agen- 
cies of  government  and  business  whose  co- 
ordlnate<l  effort  and  partlclf>atlon  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  development  of  a  World  Trade  Cen- 
ter The  objective  of  such  studies  would 
be  the  submission  of  recommendations  for 
the  planning,  finaiicing.  and  activation  of  a 
World  Trade  Center  within  the  port  district. 

In  transmitting  this  report,  the  DownUjwn- 
Lower  Manhattan  Association  Is  prepared  to 
be  of  furtiier  help  In  any  way  you  deem  ap- 
propriate 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

David   R'-kkhti.k* 

(  iiairtnan 
JOHM  D,  Butt, 

Prr>ridcnf . 
rOEEWOBD 

ThLs  report  outlines  a  project  for  develop- 
ing a  World  Trade  Center  In  the  heart  of  the 
p>ort  district  Illustrating  the  text  are  archi- 
tectural concepts  of  the  physical  form  this 
p>roJect  might  assume.  The  report  also  con- 
tains recommendations  for  further  studies 
which  could  provide  the  foundation  for  a 
workable  plan  under  the  proper  auspices. 

Today,  the  world  stands  on  the  brink  of  a 
boom  in  international  trade  In  a  Jet  age 
that  shrinks  the  globe  the  exchange  of  new 
goods — much  of  It  the  product  of  jxjstwar 
technology- — promises  to  help  raise  the  living 
standards  of  the  people  of  many  nations. 

The  challenge — and  the  opF>ortunltle8--are 
immense  To  realize  Its  role  in  the  new  era 
dawning  for  oversea  trade  and  finance,  this 
country  must  marshal  Its  resources  One 
p»rlmary  step  In  this  direction  would  be  to 
establish  a  single  center,  planned  and 
equipped  tjo  serve  that  vital  purpose 

As  the  Nation's  leading  port,  the  port  of 
New  York  Is  the  natural  headquarters  lor 
such  a  center.  Its  established  Inland  marine 
and  air  terminal  few:iilties,  its  trans{xirtatlon 
and  communications  netw(.>rk  Its  financial 
and  business  leadership  and  iu<  natural  ap- 
peal make  the  Port  District  of  New  York  and 
n-'T'lii-rn  Ne'.v  Jersey  a  logical  and  prac'icabie 
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base   for   a   headquarters    to   assure    the    ex- 
panding role  of  our  country  In  internatlnai 

trade. 

The  closely  knit  shipping  and  flnancl.il 
district  of  lower  Manhattan  hcobes  an  un- 
rivaled concentration  of  resources  and  facili- 
ties essential  for  interuaUonal  trade  and  de- 
velopment. It  Is.  In  effect,  a  central  force 
that  promotes  and  develops  the  fiow  of  com- 
merce across  the  piers  onto  the  rail  tracks 
highways  and  waterways,  and  Into  and  out  of 
the  plants  and  factories  on  both  sides  of  the 
harbor 

Within  a  few  short  blocks  are  concentrated 
the  corporate  offices  of  the  worldwide  ship- 
ping Industry  of  both  American  and  foreign 
ownership,  the  marine  Insurance  companies, 
the  admiralty  firms,  other  port  Industries 
and  the  head  ofllces  of  many  leading  com- 
mercial banks. 

These  bants  already  arrange  for  and  serv- 
ice the  bulk  of  U£.  foreign  Uade,  In  this 
compact  area  also  are  found  the  largest  se- 
curity and  commodity  exchanges  brokerage 
firms,  the  New  York  Clearing  House  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Rank  of  New  York. 

Here  Indeed  Is  the  vital  core  of  facilities 
and  services  essential  to  the  smooth  func- 
tioning of  a  nerve  center  for  International 
trade,  Its  promotion  and  continued  develop- 
ment. The  report  which  follows  describes 
such  a  nerve  center.  Including  as  Its  two 
main  structures  an  Imposing  World  Trade 
Mart  and  a  commerce  offlce-hotel  building 
rising  from  an  elevated  platform  several 
blocks  long,  providing  convenient  accessibil- 
ity to  the  entire  areas. 

Benefit  from  such  a  global-geared  center 
would  fan  out  far  beyond  the  bt-State  port 
of  New  York  to  every  American  farm  and 
factory  sending  Its  products  abroad,  as  well 
as  to  similar  foreign  Interests  tr.-\d1ng  with 
our  Nation — In  the  language  of  the  Port 
Treaty  of  1921.  'benefiting  the  Nation,  as 
well  as  the  States  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey. ■■ 

I.  inteoduction 

For  several  months  Uie  Downtown-Lower 
Manhattan  Aiisoclatlon  has  been  studying 
the  possibility  of  establishing  a  world  trade 
center  In  the  port  of  New  York.  In  carry- 
ing out  this  study.  It  reviewed  prevloiis  pro- 
posals for  expanding  International  trade 
activities  In  the  New  York-New  Jersey  p>ort. 

Visits  were  made  to  world  trade  centers  In 
New  Orleans.  Boston  and  Chicago.  McKm- 
•ey  it  Co..  management  consultants,  con- 
ducted a  preliminary  analysis  of  the  need 
for  such  a  center.  Individual  comments 
and  suggestions  were  Invited  from  a  number 
of  people  and  organizations 

A  center,  such  as  that  contemplated  in  this 
report,  would  involve  the  construction  of 
buildings  with  floor  space  which  ultimately 
might  total  5  million  to  6  million  square 
feet.  In  this  center,  space  would  be  provided 
for  trade  activities  and  lnforiniitl,)n  perma- 
nent displays  and  sales  offices  for  exporters 
and  Importers,  and  services  Including  a  mul- 
tilingual slenugraphlc  p<jol  and  an  mterua- 
tlonal  commerce  library 

The  center  would  Include  space  for  bank- 
ing houses,  brokerage  firms.  Government 
agencies,  and  hotel  accommodations  for 
traders  and  shippers  and  businessmen  of  the 
world,  a  world  trade  club,  and  conference 
and  meeting  rooms.  Provision  could  also 
be  made  to  acct<mmodate  a  central  securities 
marketplace.  DeUlls  of  the  proposed  varied 
facilities  and  services  are  set  forth  later  in 
this  report 

The  Downtown -Lower  Manhattan  Associa- 
tion Is  convinced  both  of  the  need  and  the 
practicability  of  such  a  World  Tr.-ule  Center 
In  the  heart  of  the  port  of  New  York.  It  is. 
therefore,  submitting  the  following  Infor- 
mation and  recommendations. 

n.    IMPOBTANCE    or    WORU)    TRADE    CXNTEB 

A.  Sational-intcrnational 
A  well-developed   World   Trade  Center  Jn 
the  port  disUlct  would  assist  immensely  in 


servicing  tl.e  con.-^tantly  incre.ismg  volume  of 
interiiHtiunaJ  commerce. 

llie  activities  of  International  trade  are 
widely  diversified  Many  organizations,  b- >th 
p  vpr:.:ne:.'..i;  and  private,  and  many  carix>- 
ratiot.R  conduct  highly  orpBr.ized  prt^prams 
deMeijf'd  to  maintain  and  f.rengthen  the 
pxieui!  n  .if  -.he  ptin  of  New  York  as  well  as 
interi,.!-;  i,;i;  trade  fnr  the  entire  dunlry, 
1':..^  ;>-.:•  clif-T:  ',  is  the  obvious  ii>cati'  :;  for 
selling  u;.)  a  cenu-r  which  will  bciiel.i  not 
only  the  areas  concerned  but  ais--)  become  the 
working  symbol  of  Americas  .eauersl..p  in 
International  economic  pr<)gTesfi  and  trade 

United  States  Investments  abroad  already 
total  well  over  $40  billion  Combined  sales 
from  exports  and  from  ova-sea  operations  of 
U.S  companies  today  run  at  an  annual  rate 
of  »50  million.  More  than  half  of  this  Na- 
tion's financing  of  import-export  operations 
Is    handled    by    New   York    banks 

Economists  agree  that  the  next  10  years 
will  see  an  enormous  expansion  of  world- 
wide trade  and  of  production  abroad.  The 
majority  predict  that  the  voltime  of  this 
trade  for  the  tTnlted  States  alone  will  double 
within  the  next  10  to  12  years. 

The  effective  coordination  of  this  economic 
expansion  depends  upjon  the  use  of  appro- 
priate agencies  and  facilities. 

B.  For   the  dtp   and   New  Jersey-New    York 
metropoUtan  region 

As  the  leading  port  of  the  United  St.-^tes, 
the  port  of  New  York  stands  at  the  cros.srcads 
of  the  Western  World.  To  the  extent  that 
corporate  offices  and  businesses  are  attracted 
to  this  nucleus,  employment  throughout  this 
metropolitan  area  of  over  13  million  people 
is  boosted,  the  taxing  capacity  of  both  States 
and  the  counties  and  municipalities  of  this 
port  area  Is  Improved,  and  the  purchasing 
power  of  countless  people  Is  expanded 

All  too  often  the  port  of  New  York  Is 
thought  of  merely  In  terms  of  Its  maritime 
facilities  and  Uaffic,  As  the  term  Is  used 
In  this  report,  however,  the  port  of  New 
York  represents  a  much  broader  concept  in- 
volving water  trafflc  (overseas,  coastal.  Inter- 
coastal,  and  Inland),  air  tranrport  facili- 
ties, and  ground  transportation  (rail  and 
truck),  with  Its  numerous  terminals. 

Each  of  these  Is  an  Important  adjunct  not 
only  to  the  business  of  the  New  York-north- 
ern New  Jersey  metropolitan  aiea  but  also 
to  the  economic  prosperity  of  the  States 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  and  the  Na- 
tion. These  actUitles  furthermore,  comprise 
the  most  Important  transportation  and  com- 
munications complex  In  the  world. 

The  water  transportation  facilities  of  the 
New  York -New  Jersey  port  stagger  the  imagi- 
nation. One  hundred  and  forty  million  tons 
of  cargo  each  year  move  into,  out  of.  and 
through  tlie  harbor  The  cargoes  include 
every  type  of  commodity  exchanged  between 
the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Tlie  operation  of  tlie  harbor  facilities  di- 
rectly affects  every  business  and  every  wage 
eiu-ner  in  an  area  of  some  1  .soo  .«quare  miles 
within  the  States  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.  This  area  fans  out  within  a  2.'>-mile 
radius  from  the  Statue  of  Liberty  pnd  com- 
prises 200  municipalities  with  a  pwpulation 
of  over  13  million  people. 

Inside  this  area  the  harbor  operation  pro- 
vides economic  support  for  about  3,120.000 
people — one  out  of  everv  four  In  the  port 
district.  Jobs  provide  approximately  $2,100 
million  in  yearly  wages— also  one-fourth  of 
the  area's  total  A  key  factor  Is  the  vast 
tonnage  of  general  cargo  handled  through 
the  port  of  New  York,  supporting  every  con- 
ceivable type  of  business  and  industrial 
activity. 

In  addition,  the  port  of  New  York's  posi- 
tion as  an  international  center  is  strength- 
ened by  the  passenger  and  cargo  traffic  at 
Its  three  major  alrporU— New  York  Inter- 
natSonal.    La    Guardla    and    Newark.     Some 


33  400  people,  earning  $229  million  a  year. 
presently  are  employed  at  these  alrp>orts.  and 
iiicreases  are  inevitable.  (Airport  opera'won 
'•s  now  the  largest  industrial  operation  in 
Queens  County  )  In  1969  these  air  terminals 
handled  15  500  000  passengers.  4CK)  million 
poinds  o'  a;r  cargo  and  117  million  p<.iunds 
of  air.v.a'.l.  This  represents  a  tremendous 
c.  ■i.tribM'ion  to  tlie  continuing  prosperity  of 
the  repion 

D..'iributiL.n  faciUtles  at  the  port  of  New 
Y  rk  are  extremely  significar.t  both  to  New 
Yrk  and  to  New  Jersey.  The  operation  of 
r.i'.»ruads  into  and  out  of  the  port,  because 
or  iliC  enormous  rail  tonnage  handled  (68.- 
'loU.OOO  tons  iri  1957 1 .  exert*  an  imf>act  on 
the  business  and  industrial  activltie.s  of 
both  States.  The  expanding  network  of 
modern  highways  adds  greatly  to  the  serv- 
ices available  here.  The  New  Jersey  Tvirn- 
pike  and  the  New  York  Thru  way,  for  exam- 
ple, provide  fast  tra:isport  between  the  port 
and  the  remainder  of  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  and  are  linked  to  tlie  Interstate  High- 
way System  and  other  expressways  serving 
the  entire  Nation. 

The  port.  In  short,  Ls  the  hub  of  regional 
and  national  commerce  and  transportation. 
Its  trade  and  commerce  are  Increasing. 
The  port's  carefully  planned  expansion  pro- 
motion and  development  are  therefore 
clearly  essential  to  the  continued  and  grow- 
ing prosperity  of  the  entire  metropolitan 
area  and  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  New 
York. 

C    For  participating  business 

The  proposed  W^orld  Trade  Center  would 
act  as  a  magnet  to  attract  both  business 
Interests  and  Government  agencies  of  the 
United  States  and  other  countries.  The 
center  would  oScr  all  the  facilities  required 
by  these  businesses  and  governmental  agen- 
cies for  communications,  meetings,  and 
other  activities. 

Thus,  for  a  company  engaged  In  inter- 
national enterprises  the  center  would  pro- 
vide easy  access  to  other  companies  (both 
foreign  and  domestic)  and  to  representatives 
of  nations  with  which  the  company  does 
business.  In  addition.  various  services 
needed  to  facilitate  export  and  import  oper- 
ations would  be  immediately  available. 

Today,  corporations  In  the  United  States 
are  gearing  their  activities  to  the  Increasing 
flow  of  capital  for  Investment  throughout  the 
free  world.  This  activity  encompasses  the 
construction  of  new  plants  abroad,  distribu- 
tion of  goods  on  a  worldwide  basis,  and  the 
necessary  financing  cf  such  facilities  and  ac- 
tivities. A  great  World  Trade  Center  in  the 
port  di-strict  to  help  coordinate  the  develop- 
ing boom  in  International  trade  is  vital  in 
this  new  era  in  world  communicf.tiuns  and 
commerce. 

The  World  Trade  Center  would  ofTer  gre,.t 
advantages.  Including 

1.  The  fulfillment  of  a  growing  need  of 
American  and  foreign  businessmen — partic- 
ularly in  small  and  medium -sized  com- 
panies— for  a  well-organized  and  n.tegraied 
center  providing-  faculties  fur  pracucul  sup- 
port for  export  and  in:;>j;i   trade. 

2.  Provision  of  a  general  mceimg  place  for 
United  States  and  foreign  businessmen.  As 
one  Internationa!  trade  expert  put.s  u.  •'There 
is  almost  a  complete  lack  of  understanding 
and  coordination  between  the  production  and 
consumption  areas  in  tlie  international  trade 
picture  '  The  center  would  foster  this 
needed  understanding  and  coordlnaiicn. 

3.  Attractive  permanent  display  and  sales 
frtclllties  for  imi)ort  and  export  goods  in  one 
functioning  market. 

4  Ser^-ices  such  as  an  Information  and  In- 
troduction bureau,  an  international  trade 
and  commerce  library,  a  multilingual  secre- 
tarial pool  and  adequate  meeting  facilities. 
These  services  would  contribute  to  the  repu- 
tation of  the  port  as  e  place  where  visitors 
receive  helpful  and  friendly  consideration. 
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for  teacher  salaries  aa  well  as  for  school  con- 
struction. This  runjs  directly  counter  to 
the  President's  wishes  respecting  Federal  aid 
to  education  and  so,  if  the  measure  is  en- 
dorsed by  the  House,  It  may  encounter  f^ 
Presidential  veto. 

The  President's  proposal  of  loans  to  States 
for  school  aid  construction  alone  sviffers  from 
an  old  and  familiar  defect  It  is  too  Utt'.e 
and  too  late.  It  would  not  make  available 
to  States  desperately  needing  to  bolster  their 
sagging  school  systems  the  funds  necessary 
to  repair  two  decades  of  neglect.  B<jrro\vir.g 
would  simply  add  new  encumbr.mces  to 
school  districts  already  overburdened  It 
would  mean  that  the  Federal  Goverv.nient 
would  pay  out  in  Interest  charges  on  loans 
money  which  could  far  more  effectively  and 
economically  be  given  in  direct  grant*  It 
would  not  do  nearly  enough  to  relieve  the 
classroom  shortage,  and  it  would  do  noiair.g 
at  all  to  improve  the  plight  of  teachers 

The  measure  as  it  now  stands  amoiints  to 
a  clear  Democratic  Party  challenge  to  the 
President.  We  thirlc  the  Democrats  are  Jus- 
tified in  making  the  challenge — Justified  in 
forcing  the  President  to  veto  this  school  bill 
if  he  wishes  to  do  so.  Simply  to  pass  the 
President's  loan  proposal  because  of  h;.s 
threat  to  veto  any  more  generous  program 
would  have  been  to  deny  effective  aid  to 
education  and  to  duck  the  issue  The  issue 
is  now  plainly  joined:  and  if  efTectlve  aid  to 
education  is  denied.  President  El.=enhower 
will  have  to  shoulder  respnnsihiluy  lor  deny- 
ing it. 

We  hope  that  the  President  will  weigh 
these  considerations  care.'ully- -taking  into 
account  more  than  a  doctrinaire  determi.ia- 
tion  to  keep  a  big  budget  surplus  The  Fed- 
eral aid  formula  hammered  out  in  the  S^na'e 
yesterday  after  prolonged  and  considered  de- 
bate represents  a  compromise  In  the  best 
legislative  tradition.  We  t>elieve  that  it  rep- 
resents a  measure  of  sound  realistic  effective 
Federal  aid.  thoroughly  Justified  by  the  '-on - 
temporary  national  need. 


THE  STATUS  OP  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 

Mr.  ORUENING.  Mr  President, 
there  is  increasing  concern  among  the 
American  people  about  the  status  of  our 
Nation's  defense.  The  feeUng  is  in- 
creasing that  the  United  States  i.s  slip- 
ping, if  it  has  not  already  slipped,  into 
the  position  of  a  second-class  r>ower. 
The  administration  is  viewing  this  situ- 
ation through  rose-tinted  glasses  and  ls, 
apparently,  also  supplying  rose-tinted 
glasses  with  orders  that  they  be  worn. 
to  those  members  of  the  armed  sei-vices 
who  are  still  on  active  duty  and  le.ss  free 
than  those  who  have  retired  or  resigned 
in  protest.  Tha^e  of  us  who  have  read 
Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor's  book  entitled 
'Uncertain  Trumpet'  and  the  com- 
ments of  Lieutenant  General  Gavin  and 
of  others  truly  expert,  cannot  help  feel- 
ing seriously  alarmed.  We  believe  this 
is  a  matter  which  should  have  the  fur- 
ther and  fullest  attention  of  the  appro- 
priations committees  of  Congres.s 

Mr  President,  in  this  connection  and 
on  this  vital  subject,  I  ask  unanimou.s 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  two  very  excellent  articles 
■vihich  were  published  in  this  mornin^i's 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
One  is  entitled  "This  Very  Reason,  '  and 
was   written   by    the   distinguished   col- 


umnist, Joseph  Alsop:  the  other  is  en- 
titled 'Ike  Angered  by  His  CIA  Chief," 
and  wais  written  by  the  well-known,  able 
cormnertator,  E>rew  Pearson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  'ollows: 

[From    .he  Washington  post    F^-b    8    I960] 
Tnis   Vert   Reason 
I  By  Joseph   .^Isop) 

'"I  am  of  the  belief  tiiac  if  you  could  h.ive 
now  a  baa  on  all  (nucleiu-  ttst^)  testing  that 
everybody  could  have  confidence  In.  it 
would  be-  a  very,  very  fine  thing  to  st^p  thi.s, 
:_>r  this  v?ry  reason,  if  no  other: 

It  13  a  very  expensive  business  to  begin 
■Aith  The  very  first  bomb  we  produced  I 
think  CO  it  America  %2  billion  or  more  before 
we  ever,  ever  had  the  first  one  And  since 
that  time  I  don  i  believe  that  our — although 
yovi  wou  d  h  (Vf»  to  Irx-jjc  this  up — but  I  think 
our  app:'ipri:ati  ins  li.ive  never  been  t>elow 
$3  billion  a  ye.ir  So  it.  is  an  exppn.slve 
business   ' 

These  .lis'orlc  words  uttered  by  Dwiii;ht  D 
Elsenhower  last  week,  afford  a  clearer  glimpse 
of  the  inner  workings  of  the  Presld*»nt's  mind 
than   has  ever  before   been  allowed 

There  ure  after  all,  many  different  kinds 
of  excellent  reasons  for  seeking  ,in  '•ff'-otive 
ban  on  r  iiclear  tests  TTiere  are  world  po- 
litical ref  sons,  strategic  reii.sons  moral  and 
biolotrica]    reasons 

But  the  Presidf^nt  spontaneously,  unhesi- 
tatingly "hose  a  rea8<jn  never  before  sug- 
gested ir  public  A  test  ban.  he  Indicated. 
would  permit  him  to  cut  the  budget  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commts-slon. 

Purely  thl.s  singular  choice  of  rea.sons  for 
a  hii;h  policy  decision  of  truly  immeasurable 
l.'r.port  p'veals  a  mind  grlpned  by  one  Idea 
:o  the  point  of  total  obsession  Siirely  It 
shows  a  man  driven  by  a  sintle  pur;"'s/" 
almost   t  )    'he   point   of   mani.i 

The  Piesidents  unnoticed  reniarfc.'*  at  his 
press  cor.ference  can  properly  t>e  cf<lled  his- 
toric, in  turn,  because  they  explain  so  much 
that  is  otherwise  Inexplii^able  If  you  think 
about  a  nuclear  test  ban  primarily  In  terms 
i'^i  possilie  budget  cuts,  how  do  you  think 
a!>)ut  a  missile  gap''  You  think  about  it. 
the  answer  seems  to  be.  primarily  m  terms 
of  the  th.'-eat  to  the  budget  and  hardly  at  all 
in  terms  or  the  threat   :■_.   the  L'aited   S'ates 

If  you  are  Presldet.*  n.  jret  ver  .md  tliese 
are  your  pa.ssii:inatelv  enftirced  priorities. 
vou  are  lot  alone  in  thinking  tn  this  p>ecu- 
llar  way  Your  viewpmnt  is  reflected  down- 
ward th-ough  echelon  after  echelon,  from 
the  Cabi  let  level  t<i  the  level  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  as  far  as  the  lowest  level 
of  the  Gcvernnienfs     Indians  " 

■'Will  1:  cost  toi>  much  to  do  this?"  Ls  the 
fl;st  question  everyone  asks  Only  as  an 
afterthought  does  anyone  inquire;  "Will  It 
be  dangeious  not  to  do  this?" 

Ir.  thi.s  administration,  uniformity  of 
v:ew;x:iln;  is  virtually  enforced  Independ- 
*";.• -minded  p>ersons  who  do  not  take  their 
viewpoin',  ready  m.ide  from  the  White 
House  have  always  been  condenined  as  non- 
team  pla}ers  Soon  or  late,  they  have  alwavs 
met  the  fate  nt  Cier'.eral  Oavm,  G^nTa. 
P.ldgeway    and  Gen    M  lawell  D    Taylor 

Wholly  honorable  and  intellleent  n;pn  m.iv 
also  lack  the  self-confidence  'o  pit  their 
Judgment  against  the  Presidents  or  t^  .u-t?ue 
military  facts  with  him  Here,  no  doubt, 
U  the  exolanatlon  of  officials  like  Secretary 
-  f  Defense  Thomas  Gates:  althouifh  it  is  not 
the  explanation  if  some  of  the  Eiser-.hower- 
era  Chiefs  of  Staff  who  have  time  served  at 
the  Pentagon  in  happy  preparation  for 
.'■icher  ca;eers  a.-?  lobbyists 

To  the  ordinary  .American  tbf-.e  n..iv  ?ff>:Ti 
hard  thir  gs   to  say.     But   '.hey  are  necessary 


t.hinfiTs  to  say:  and  they  are  llterHlly  true, 
too  ,Anyone  can  see  their  truth,  who  weighs 
the  astonishing  Implications  of  the  Eioen- 
hower  remarks  at>ove  quoted.  In  blunt 
words,  the  struggle  to  keep  a  grip  on  the 
budget  has  all  but  caused  the  administra- 
tion to  lose  Its  grip  on  the  hard  realities 
of  the  ugly  world  we  live  in 

To  be  sure,  there  are  other  wavs  to  at- 
tain the  necessary  purp>o»e  of  a  balanced 
budget.  Taxes  can  be  raised  Nond^fense 
outlays,  which  have  grown  luxuriously  in  re- 
cent years,  can  be  cut  again  despite  tiielr 
high  political  voltage  But  these  other  ways 
are    ruled    out    by    the    President    himself. 

Thus  the  whole  strtiggle  to  keep  a  grip  on 
the  budget  Is  transformed  Into  a  strugple  to 
prune  the  defense  budget.  Under  this  relent- 
less pressure  the  loss  of  grip  on  nonbud;jetary 
defense  realities  Inevitably  occurs 

Maybe  what  amounts  to  an  attempt  to 
psychoanalyze  the  vast,  amorplious  organ- 
ism of  American  Government  will  seem  pre- 
tentious and  unjiistiflable.  But  the  political 
reporters  task  Is  to  make  the  Government 
comprehensible.  And  at  present,  the  Ameri- 
can Government  is  simply  and  totally  in- 
comprehensive  unless  you  first  comprehend 
the  obsessive  power  of  the  viewpoint  the 
PresideiU  revealed  in  his  reason  for  a  nu- 
clear  test    ban. 


(From    the   Washington    Po«t,    Ftb     8     i960) 

Ikk  ANGEEia)   ST    His  CIA  Chikt 

I  By   Drew  Pearson  ) 

What  many  Senators  didn't  know  about 
.Alien  Dulles'  closed-door  missile  testimony 
was  that  the  Chief  of  Central  Intelligence 
had  privately  requested  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  the  Senate  Prej^Bre<l!ies«  Com- 
mittee Dulles  was  so  alarmed  at  the  tran- 
qtillizlng  testimony  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Gates,  who  said  there  was  no  real  need  to 
worry  about  Russian  missiles,  that  he  imme- 
diately asked  to  be  heard 

What  he  told  the  Senators  was  anything 
but  tranquillzing 

President  Eisenhower,  bearing  about  this, 
promptly  sent  for  Dulles'  testimony  As  he 
read  it.  the  blood  rose  on  the  back  of  his 
neck  Intimates  described  his  reaction  as  the 
biggest  explosion  since  nuclear  teirts  were 
suspended  If  Diilles  hadn't  h>eeT'.  the  brother 
of  the  late  Secretary  of  .State  and  a  public 
servant  who  served  under  both  U«"mi»Tat» 
and   Republicans   he   might   have   t>een    fired. 

For  he  gave  the  Senators  bleak  intelligence 
figures  which  not  only  completely  refuted 
Secretary  Gates,  but  also  the  rosy  reassur- 
ances which  Ike  himself  has  been  giving  the 
public. 

THE    CHIU,1NC     FACTS 

Hire  are  the  chilling  flgiires  Dulles  pre- 
sented which  the  American  people  are  en- 
titled to  know: 

By  midyear  1960  the  Russians  should  have 
between  40  and  45  intercontinental  miaslies 
ready  to  flre.  The  United  States  will  have 
20  operational  Atlas  missiles.  And  as  the 
Russians  already  know,  these  will  be  stick- 
ing up  like  sore  thumbs  at  Vandenberg  Air 
Force  Base  where  they  could  all  Ise  destroyed 
by  one  t)omb. 

By  mid-1961.  Russia  should  have  between 
200  and  300  combat-ready  ICBMs  The 
United  States  will  have  only  50  Atlas  and 
10  Titan  missiles. 

By  mid- 1962.  Dulles  expects  the  Russians 
to  have  between  500  and  800  missiles  ca- 
pable of  reaching  any  American  target. 

Dulles  added  that  Soviet  mUsilea  appear 
to  be  even  more  accurate  and  reliable  than 
our  own.  Of  25  Intercontinental  missiles 
tested  In  the  past  10  months.  Central  lu- 
telligence  detected  only  one  failure. 

Dulles'  figures  support  Gen.  Tom  Power's 
warning  that  Russia  will  have  enough  Inter- 
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continental  missiles  by  1962  to  wipe  out  our 
own  retallatoiy  force.  Despite  this  mathe- 
matical edge,  the  National  Security  Council 
has  concluded  that  It  would  still  be  too 
n»ky  for  Rufsla  to  count  upon  a  ml.ssUe 
broadside's  d'sstroying  America's  power  to 
strike  back.  This  is  what  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Gates  meant  when  he  said  his  opti- 
nUstic  outlook  Is  based  upon  Rnssi.tn  intent. 

Only  bright  spot  In  Dulles'  secret  testi- 
mony was  his  report  that  the  United  States 
should  start  catching  up  with  Russia  in 
missile  power  when  our  mlnuteman  missiles 
start  coming  off  the  production  line  in  1963. 
TUt  national  Intelligence  estimate  indi- 
cates the  United  Stales  finally  should  sur- 
pass Russia  111  missile  strengtli  by  late  1964. 
But  this  assumes  that  Moscow  will  be  con- 
tent to  continue  its  present  schedule. 

Note — Vice  President  Nixon,  alarmed  o\er 
the  effect  a  missile  lag  may  have  on  his  elec- 
tion chances  has  been  studying  the  secret 
testimony  and  conferring  witli  Republtrp.n 
members  of  the  Senate  and  House  Armed 
Services  Committees 


JAMES    J     IRV.^NT      GOOD   FATHER 
ANl>  GOOD  CITIZEN 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mi.  President, 
on  December  27.  1959.  death  claimed  78- 
year-old  James  J  Bryant,  ol  Pl«'a.santon. 
Atascosa  CoLnty.  Te.x 

I  have  known  Jim  Bryant  since  I  was 
old  enough  to  remember  aiid  tru.<;ted  and 
relied  upon  him. 

Mr  Bryani  and  his  family  suppoiled 
t.Jie  po.st-Wo  Id  War  II  movement  for 
sood  goveinnient  in  m\  home  State  with 
energy,  devo  ion.  and  .sacrifices.  A.s  a 
good  family  man,  a  good  Chiistian,  and  a 
t>eliever  in  honor  and  integrity  in  oflTice, 
his  leadership  in  Pleasanton  stienKth- 
ened  the  forces  for  good  government  in 
all  south  Tex, us. 

Mr  Presicent,  I  icque.st  unanimou.s 
consent  to  h.ive  prmted  at  this  point  in 
the  REroRD  f\,o  article.s  about  J  J  Biyant 
from  the  Plca.santon.  Tex  ,  Express!  for 
Thursday.  Doc.-.Tibcr  31.  1959.  entitled 
•Death  Claims  J  J  Biyant,  78, "  and  At- 
tend Bi-yant  Funeral.' 

There  beirs  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  pr mt^'d  m  the  RfcoRo, 
as  follows : 

Death  Claims  J    J    Bktant    7P 
A  stroke  ha<  proved   fatal  to  J    j    Brvant 
one    of    Pleasantons    t>est    known    residents. 
He  was  78 

Mr  Bryant  died  in  a  local  hospital  Sun- 
day morning  Kt  7:45  o'clock.  His  condition 
had  been  critical  since  he  suffered  a  stroke 
more  than  a  veek  before  his  death. 

Funeral  services  for  Mr  Bryant  were  held 
Monday  afternoon  at  3  o'clock  from  the 
First  Baptist  Church  In  Pleasanton.  The 
Reverends  Hov.ard  Thrift  and  O  G.  Barrow 
conducted  thr  rites.  Burial  was  In  the 
Pleasanton  Cemetery,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Hurley  Pujierai  Home. 

Born  on  September  24.  1881,  at  Good- 
water,  Ala  .  Jtmes  Jay  Bry.ait  had  been  a 
resident  here  for  30  years.  He  was  a  retired 
Railway  Exprefs  messenger  and  baggageman. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Plret  Baptist 
Chtu-ch  of  Pleasanton  and  had  served  as  a 
Baptist  churcli  deacon,  here  and  elsewhere, 
for  a  total  of  £6  years. 

Mr.  Bryant  was  both  widely  known  and 
highly  respectod  in  this  community.  In  his 
youth  he  attimded  the  public  schools  at 
Chandler,  Tex ,  and  later  Baylor  University. 


It  was  at  Chandler  iliat  he  married  hi.s 
wile.  Mrs.  Sunshine  Yarborough  Bryant,  on 
June  30.  1907  Mr  and  Mrs  Bryant  noted 
their  golden  weddintr  anniversary  2  years  aco 

Surviving  Mr  Br\ant.  besides  his  wi:e  are 
the  foliowint;:  ciiiidren  Richard  T  Bryant 
Pleasanton:  Mr>  (.iv.e:.  Huniphreys  ,'--,in 
Antonio:  Eldon  L.  Bryant.  Plea-san:.  :. 
J.  Chester  Bryant,  Angleton;  Mri  Martha 
J.iue  Hagert,  Premont:  and  Mrs  Mary  Alice 
Fr.iz.icr,  Electra. 

He  also  leaves  16  grandchildren:  a  sister. 
Mrs  Lena  Yarborough,  of  Chandler;  a  niece, 
Mrs.  Mtiurlce  Kendrlcks.  Hillsboro;  and  five 
nephews.  A.  L  Yarborough.  Chandler:  Rex 
Yarborough,  Waco;  Bryant  Conaway.  Hills- 
boro; Wendel  Conaway.  Fort  Worth;  and 
Phaxon  Conaway,  Dallas, 

Attfnd  Bryant  Funeral 
Among  those  from  out  of  town  attending 
the  funeral  of  J.  J  Bryant  Monday  afternoon 
at  the  First  Baptist  Church  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Maurice  Kendrick  and  Bryant  Conaway.  HlU.s- 
iKvro;  Mr.  and  Mrs  S  B.  Mallet.  Mrs  L#na 
Yarborough,  Chandler:  Mr  and  Mrs.  R^x 
Y;irborough,  Waco;  Senator  Ralph  W.  Yar- 
borough. Austin,  Harvey  Yarborough.  Dallas: 
Mr  and  Mrs  J,  H  Frazier.  Mr,  and  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Spence,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  De  Roy  Frazier,  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  O.  G.  B.nrrow  Robert  Vanderveer, 
."t-n  Antonio:  E  S  Caldwell.  O.  V  McDanicl, 
Angleion:  Mr.*^  Gladys  Burnett,  Tucson,  Ariz  ; 
Mrs.  Cecil  H.  Williams.  George  West;  R  F. 
Humphreys.  Freeport;  Rev.  and  Mrs  Dcm 
Carmlchael.  Dilley;  and  Mrs.  Charlce  Bnssett, 
Premont. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President, 
though  J.  J.  Biyant  was  retired  at  the 
iimr  of  his  deaJi.  it  is  typical  of  him  and 
his  family  that  his  son,  Richard  Bryant, 
a  Pleasanton  bu.sines.sman,  has  the  poem 
■  Don't  Quit"  printed  on  the  reveise  of  all 
Ins  bu.sinc.^s  cards 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed at  this  ix)int  in  the  Record  the  poem 
entitled  "Don't  Quit."  from  Richard 
Bryants  card. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Rfcord, 
as  follows : 

Don't  Qtrrr 

When    things  go  wrong,  as   they   sometimes 

will; 
When    the    road    vou're    trudging    seems    all 

uphUl; 
When  funds  are  low  and  the  debts  are  high. 
And  you  want  to  smile  but  you  have  to  .^igli; 
When  care  1«  pressing  you  down  a  bit 
Rest.  If  you  must  (btit  don't  you  quit). 

Life  is  queer  with   its  twists  and   turns. 
As  every  one  of  us  sometimes  learns; 
And  many  a  failure  turn  al>out. 
When  he  might  have  won  had  he  stuck   It 

out; 
Don't  give  up  thotigh  the  pace  seems  slow 
Y'ou  may  succeed   with  another   blow. 

Success  Is  failure  turned  inside  out. 
The  sliver  tint  of  the  clouds  of  doubt; 
And  you  be  near  when  It  seems  far. 
So  stick  to  the  fight  when  you're  hardest  hit 
It  s  when  things  seem  worse  that  you  mustn't 
quit. 


ADDITIONAL  FLNnS  FOR  SENATE 
OFFICIAL  REPORTERS  OF  DE- 
BATES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr  Mc- 
Gee  in  the  chair  > .  I.s  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
basiness  is  closed. 


Mr  FREAR  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  Uiv 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness.. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  the  Chan  lay.v  before  the 
Senat-e  the  unfinished  bu.siness. 

Tlie  Seiiate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  re.solution  •  S  Re.^  '207  lo 
proMde  addUionai  funds  for  the  Official 
Fleporters  ol  Debate^  ol  the  Senat*. 


NOMINAIION  OF  GEORGE  HAROLD 
KING  JR.  OF  MISSISSIPPI.  TO 
P.i  'ARD  OF  GOVERNORS  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  RESER\'E   SYSTEM 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr.  Pre.sideni,  I  note 
with  pnde  and  in'i^rest  that  the  Pre.si- 
dent  has  nominated  to  a  14-year  term 
on  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fpg- 
eral  Reserve  System  the  Honoiab'.e 
Georpe  Harold  Kmt.  Jr  ,  of  Mi.ssLssipp:, 
and  that  the  Committee  on  Bankms.:  and 
Currency  lia.s  i-ecommended  that  tl.e 
nomination  be  approved 

I  point  to  this  gentleman?  record 
witli  pride  and  satisfaction.  I  am  pleased 
that  he  is  about  t<^i  enter  upon  a  new 
term,  which,  incidentally,  is  'or  14  years. 
The  term  will  expire  in  February  1975. 
As  I  recall,  it  is  the  .second -longest  t-eim 
among  appointive  offices  Mr  King  lias 
already  served  on  the  Board  nearly  a 
yenr  and  has  made  a  very  fine  record  in- 
deed. He  acquitted  him.^elf  unusually 
well  when  he  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Bankint  and  Currency  He  is 
a  younc  man  I  :im  very  proud  of  his 
reapponument.  and  predict  that  he  will 
continue  to  sinwe  with  distinction,  abil- 
ity, and  credit  not  only  to  himself  but 
to  the  Board  of  Governors,  and  that  his 
service  w.W  \n    of  benefit  to  the  Nation. 


A  PROGRAM  FOR  FORESTRY 
RESE.\RCH 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr  President,  the 
subiect  I  am  about  to  discuss  is,  I  be- 
lieve, of  maior  importance  to  the  entne 
Nation,  and  thus  should  be  of  interest 
to  every  Seirator  It  relates  to  an  addi- 
tional and  enlarsied  program  for  forestry 
research. 

Mr.  President,  last  March  24  Secretary 
of  A'-:ncultuie  Benson  transmitted  to  the 
Conpiess  a  hiphly  sitiiuficant  document 
entitled  A  Program  for  the  National 
Foiesi,>  ■  Tins  document  and  accom- 
panying background  material  outlnied 
the  steps  necessary  to  put  the  national 
forests'  181  million  acres  to  work  :n  such 
a  way  that  the  maximum  multiple  ben- 
efits of  timber,  forage,  water,  wiirihte, 
and  recreation  would  flow  from  the>e 
lands  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people. 
Hea-  .litis  were  held  last  sprine  on  it  by 
committee  m  both  Houses  of  Congre.ss. 
1  i.e  total  amount  required  for  the  first 
years  increment  for  the  full  program  is 
only  $6  million.  Unfortunately,  only 
$1,786,400  is  included  in  the  1961  fi-scal 
year  budget  The  table  I  hold  in  my 
hand  gives  a  compaiison  of  the  budget 
request  and  the  added  amount  requiied 
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to  impIemMit  this  lmp(»tant  progma.  I 
ack  unanimous  coosent  that  the  table  b« 
printed  at  tills  point  In  the  Rbcoro. 


Th«'re  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccrd. 
as  follows: 


Foreat  resaarck — Budget  ttUmaU,   fiscal  yenr   1961    rompnred  ^rt'th  i<^rreTe  n'lrj'j/'ttr-l   ^ur 
tmpletmnting  lh4  program  for  tKi  national  fo'e.fts 


Additional 

iBcrcaM 

*e^. 

Budget 

Badffet 

required 

i 

request. 

InitTtur, 

to  Imple- 

d*cal year 

1901 

flscAl  year 

ment  full 

IMO 

l»6t 

natioDal 
lorest 

program 

Fan»!»t  Mid  ranzf  mana^prncnt  research 

«7, 104, 000 

17. 3M.  aoo 

S2.y).fl00 

$1,  337.000 

Fori^st  urotection  research 

2.  ftso.  oim 

2.  KM.  000 

1*4.000 

45«.(J(« 

I  orest  products  utiliiauou , ..... 

2,  KH,  V») 

3.  109.  4«) 

249.000 

745,  31)0 

Form*  rf^onnres  rM»>-irt?h _ 

1,937,000 

2.040,000 

103,000 

n.'S.  1(10 

C  ori.^tpjctioo  research . 

1,000.000 

1,000.000 

1.  SOI).  000 

Tot  vl  research 

liS4^400 

16,332,000 

1,7*16,  WO 

4,213.400 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
studied  this  plan  carefully,  and  com- 
mend the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Forest  Service  for  this  compreliensive 
and  carefully  developed  protjram.  with 
estimates  of  costs  necessary  to  put  it 
into  operation.  This  program  deal- 
wlth  all  phases  of  the  work  needed  to 
properly  protect,  develop,  manage,  and 
utilize  our  national  forests.  It  includes 
a  plan  of  research  to  provide  the  scien- 
tific and  technological  ba^-s  for  insurinj: 
that  the  most  effective  and  efficient 
practices  can  be  used.  I  shall  confine 
my  remarks  today  to  the  forestry  re- 
search program. 

BExrrrrs  from  the  N.^TirNAi.  forest  pv.i>c.p.\\i 

At  the  outset,  however,  I  want  to  say 
that  this  is  the  first  time  the  Congress 
has  had  such  a  complete  picture  of:  the 
work  that  needs  to  be  done  toward  a  bal- 
anced development  of  our  great  national 
forests;  the  costs  of  t-he  work  to  be  done; 
and  the  benefits  that  will  come  from  the 
national  forests  provided  the  Congress 
makes  available  the  required  funds. 

Last  year  there  was  sold  from  the  na- 
tional forests  of  the  Nation  alone  and 
fed  into  our  national  economy,  in  round 
numbers.  9.3  billion  board  feet  of  timber 
It  brought,  in  ca.-h  receipts  to  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury,  more  than  $124  million 
In  the  current  year,  sale  of  these  forest.^' 
products  will  bring  into  the  Federal 
Treasury,  $137  million.  In  round  num- 
bers, the  total  cost  of  operat^ns  the  entire 
piDgram  of  the  National  Forest  Service 
will  be  only  $138  million. 

We  see  from  these  figures  that  already. 
with  the  stepped  up  production  in  the 
salable  products — the  things  actually 
sold  for  money — each  year  that  there  is 
a  return  from  these  products  which 
brings  almost  as  much  money  into  the 
Federal  Treasury  than  it  costs  to  run 
the  entire  national  forest  program. 

These  forests  will  return  to  the  Trea.s- 
ury  more  than  the  cost  of  the  program 
from  the  very  beginning  from  the  sale 
of  timber  on  a  sustained  yield  ba.5i.«;. 
But  more  important  perhap>s — certainly 
a  basic  concern  to  our  country — is  the 
protection  and  management  that  will  be 
given  to  the  soil  and  water  values  in  well- 
managed  national  forests.  Situated  a,"j 
they  are  at  the  headwaters  of  our  great 
watersheds,  these  Important  forests  mu.st 
retail  increased  quantities  of  i:-,ah> 
water    and    check    erosion    and    floods. 


O'her  great  benefits  are  the  scenic  and 
recreational  values,  the  wildlife  and 
hunting  and  fishing  values,  and  the  do- 
mestic livestock  grazinnr  values. 

In  short,  the  multiple  benefits  from 
the  m'l'.'iple-u.se  management  of  these 
national  forests  will  be  tremendous. 
These  benefits  are  enormously  Important 
to  our  national  economy  and  well- 
being  now  and  will  increase  greatly  in 
the  future.  I  sincrely  hope  this  Con- 
gress will  provide  the  necessary  first - 
vear  funds  required  to  implement  the 
Forest  Service  p!-o«ram  along  the  lines 
propased  in  the  plan  presented  last 
spring. 

As  I  have  said,  a  part  of  that  plan  deals 
with  the  forestry  research  required.  Lot 
me  emphasize  right  here  that  while  this 
resf:'arci-i  is  necessary  to  the  success  of 
the  national  forest  development,  it  also 
will  benefit  the  proper  development  and 
management  of  State  and  other  public 
forest.s,  and  of  private  forests  where 
similar  problems  occur  and  must  also  be 
solved. 

On  that  point,  let  me  ."^ay  that  in  my 
home  State  of  Mississippi,  a  major  part 
of  the  tremendous  benefits  which  have 
Sowed  from  the  operation  of  the  na- 
tional forests  in  that  State,  beginmng 
in  tiie  early  1930's.  during  the  depres- 
sion, are  to  be  found  in  the  example  and 
the  encouragement  eiven  to  the  small 
landowners,  including  the  very  .<;mall 
landowne--  »o  take  care  of  their  own 
forests.  Under  thi.s  proeram  they  are 
shown  how  to  build  them  up  to  maximum 
yield;  how  to  cope  with  insecLs.  fires,  and 
cth^r  problems:  and  al.-o  how  to  obtain 
the  most  for  their  product.s  when  they 
are  marketed. 

Last  fall.  I  traveled  from  llati.-Asburg. 
NL.-^s  .  to  Biloxi  .  Mi.~^  .  a  dis.ance  of  ap- 
prox.mately  70  or  80  miles,  through 
some  of  the  national  forest.  As  I  recall, 
46  industrial  units  which  have  been  built 
between  those  two  fine  cities  were  using 
some  of  the  products  of  the  national 
foro.si,  t.ho:>e  46  industrial  units  were  ob- 
tain.n;?  all  or  part  of  their  raw  products 
from  the  growth  there  fr-rn  land  which, 
when  taken  over  by  the  National  Forest 
Service,  was  almost  barren. 

EESE.AP.-H     NEEnS     VOR    THE     PTRST    TKAR     OF 
IM  ri-EM  Z  MTA  T lO  N 

During  tlie  di.^cussions  of  the  national 
forest  proLtram  to  which  I  have  referred. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  $6.5  million  would 


hf  required  to  imtilement  a  rea,<;onaMe 
first  Increment  of  forestry  research. 
This  first  step  would  be  in  balance  with 
other  parts  of  the  program,  and  would 
be  necessary,  as  a  start,  to  get  the  an- 
swers to  problems  of  protection,  ma::- 
aKcment.  and  utilization.  At  the  r'o'e 
of  the  last  ses.sion.  Congress  provided 
$500,000  toward  the  research  program. 
Hence,  to  implement  fully  the  first  year's 
needs,  an  additional  $6  million  should 
be  made  available  this  year 

The  $6  million  additional  which  I  pio- 
pose  will  provide  for  two  highly  e.^«sential 
phases  of  research  needs:  First  $2  5  mil- 
lion for  the  construction  of  badly  needed 
laboratories  and  other  research  facili- 
ties; and  second,  $3.5  million  for 
strengthening  vitally  unporunt  pro- 
grams and  vigorously  attacking  new 
problems  heretofore  untouched. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  certainly  a  rela- 
tively small  amount  of  money.  It  is  to 
be  appropriated  for  a  Government  op- 
eration which  already  Is  in  business. 
From  a  busine.ss  standpoint  it  is  justi- 
fiable. This  sum  is  for  necessary  basic 
research  which  Ls  going  to  have  to  be 
done  some  day,  if  we  really  mean  busi- 
ness in  connection  with  our  attempts  to 
obtain  the  maximum  use  and  the  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  these  forest  lands. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  understand 
why  we  hold  back  funds  from  a  money - 
making  enterprise  of  the  vast  potential- 
ity of  this  one  for  future  generations 
Under  these  circumstances,  why  should 
we  hc^:tate  to  appropriate  $2  .50<i  OQO  for 
one  part  of  the  program,  anci  $3  500  000 
for  the  other  part?  Those  appropria- 
tions wiU  permit  the  work  to  be  be^un 
now,  for  the  benefit  of  future  years;  and 
this  is  an  essential  research  program 

THE    NEED    roU    BETTDl    RESEAJIC'H    rAfTI.ITTES 

Last  year,  I  outlined  to  the  committees 
the  critical  need  I  had  observed  for  bet- 
ter laboratories,  greenhouses,  and  other 
research  structures  and  e<iuipment  that 
were  required  to  give  forestry  research 
scientists  more  adequate  space  and 
modern  laboratories  for  their  work 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  to  the  Na- 
tional P\)rest  Service  Laboratory,  where 
some  of  this  work  is  now  beine  done  in 
a  limited  way.  When  I  was  there,  I 
found  at  work  some  of  the  top  scientists 
of  the  Nation  and  some  of  the  very  best 
forestry  scientists  and  experts  in  the 
world.  However,  they  had  to  do  their 
work  in  the  small  rooms,  and  many  of 
them  were  virtually  sitting  on  drygoods 
boxes.  They  lacked  the  instruments 
they  needed;  they  were  working  with 
far  too  limited  facilities;  they  were 
denied  the  tools  of  their  trade;  they  had 
to  work  under  physical  conditions  which 
made  it  impossible  for  them  to  obtain 
the  best  results. 

As  I  said  then,  I  have  been  Impressed, 
as  I  visited  some  of  the  locations,  by  the 
lack  of  adequate  facilities,  by  the  crowded 
ofHce  space,  and  the  generally  poor  con- 
dition of  buildings  in  which  re.search  peo- 
ple are  working.  Many  of  the  .sfrurture.<! 
were  built  by  the  Civilian  Con.servation 
Corps  in  the  1930's.  Many  were  not  even 
permanent  buildings,  and  were  never  in- 
tended for  the  kind  of  modem  equip- 
ment and  facilities  now  available  to 
speed  up  research.    In  most  cases,  these 
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structures  are  not  adaptable  to  the  use 
of  new  and  mrdern  methods,  such  as 
radioactive  techniques,  mlcrochemical 
methods  of  analysi."!,  and  so  forth. 

Last  year.  I  pr  >po«ied  that  the  Congress 
make  a  start  on  v,urthwhilc  construction 
of  forestiT  research  facilities;  and  I  rec- 
ommended that  $2  5  million  be  appro- 
priated for  that  puri>oKe  Only  $500,000 
was  made  availr  ble  I  v,  :is  glad  to  note 
that  the  Depart mcnts  program  for  the 
national  forests  includes  a  number  of 
regional  laboratories  and  related  facili- 
ties. The  re.sear  'h  construction  r:  itirally 
needed  in  the  i  ext  s.veral  years  would 
amount  to  S34  million.  But  this  program 
now  is  directed  toward  the  smaller 
amount  I  have  nientioned 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  \i  ississippi  yield? 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr  MOSS  ]  am  very  much  plea.sed 
to  associate  my  >elf  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  M..ssis- 
sippi  He  has  long  been  a  leader  in  the 
efforts  to  make  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  our  national 
forests. 

Inasmuch  as  I  come  from  the  West, 
where  we  have  an  extensive  part  of  our 
land  In  national  forests,  I,  too.  am  very 
much  interested  in  the  program  and  I 
am  very  much  concerned  about  it 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  whethe.'  the  pro^'ram  which  was 
outlined  last  year  by  tl.e  Secietai-y  of 
Agriculture,  foi  work  in  the  natitnal 
forests,  would  be  adequate,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Sena' or,  to  carry  on  the  work 
which  needs  to  be  done  in  order  to  kf^ep 
our  national  forests  on  a  sustained  and 
improving  basis. 

Mr.  STENNIS  I  appreciate  the  In- 
terest of  the  Senator  from  Utah,  who 
kno^^s  a  great  deal  about  thLS  subject. 
Some  of  the  finest  work  in  the  Nation  is 
being  done  in  his  home  Stale,  as  he 
knows. 

He  has  asked  a  good  question:  and  the 
answer  is,  yes.  This  entire  plan  has  been 
prepared  most  scientifir-ajiy,  and  Die 
costs  have  been  accurately  estimated 
This  is  the  first  increment  of  the  needed 
amounts  in  order  really  to  put  this  re- 
search program  on  its  feet  and  pet  it  on 
its  way.  It  is  not  designed  for  tiie  bene- 
fit of  any  particular  region  of  the  United 
States;  instead,  it  is  for  the  benefit  of 
the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Then  is  it  not  correct  that 
we  need  to  provide  the  funds  in  accord- 
ance with  the  program  which  has  been 
worked  out.  rather  than  to  cut  them 
back  to  a  point  w  here  the  forest  research 
will  be  crippled? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  It  is  certan.ly  up 
to  us  to  provide  the  needed  funds,  be- 
cause the  Forest  Service  has  outlined  the 
need  and  has  made  the  plans  and  h.as 
pointed  the  way. 

Mr.  MOSS  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi;  and  I  certainly 
pledge  my  support  of  his  efforts  to  sus- 
tain and  improve  our  national  forests 

Mr.  STENNLS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Utah  very  much  indeed. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to  me? 
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Mr  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr  GRUENING  I  should  like  to 
a.ssociate  myself  with  the  Senator's  pres- 
entation of  this  excellent  program.  As 
he  and  the  junior  Senator  from  Utah 
have  pointed  out.  the  national  forests 
are  an  invaluable  national  asset  which 
does  not  belong  to  any  particular  region. 
Our  forests  may  exist  more  in  .some 
regions  of  our  country  than  m  others, 
but  their  prcxlucts  are  for  the  benefit  of 
the  entire  Nation. 

I  would  say  the  modest  sum  now- 
sought  for  their  con.servation  and  wi.se 
utilization  should  not  be  considered  as  an 
expenditure.  Instead,  it  should  be  con- 
sidered in  the  nature  of  an  investment 
and  an  inve.stment  of  tl.e  soundest  kind. 
It  will  produce  manifold  returns. 

I  et  me  ask  this  question  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missi.ssippi:  What  part  of  the 
forest  prograim  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, which  calls  for  $6  million,  was 
requested  in  the  President's  budget 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  was  coming'  to  that 
pomt  in  just  a  moment.  Of  the  $6  mil- 
lion, only  $1,700,000  in  round  figures,  has 
been  Included  in  the  1961  budget. 
Therefore,  the  additional  amount  neces- 
sary to  constitute  the  $6  million  would,  of 
course,  be  $4  300.000. 

Mr  GRUF.NING.  In  other  words,  the 
President  s  budget  is  chLscling  away  part 
of  the  program  of  its  own  administra- 
tion— a  conservation  and  basic  resource 
development  undertaking  proposed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  that 
correct  "^ 

Mr  STENNIS.  That  is  correct,  yes: 
Just  a  little  over  20  i^ercent  of  the  amount 
needed  us  in  the  budi^et 

Mr.  GRUENING  Has  the  Senator 
from  Missis.'^ippi  lo<3kt-{i  into  the  extent 
to  which  we  have  subsidized  forest  re- 
search, reforestation,  and  forest  develop- 
ment generally  in  foreign  countries? 

Mr  STENNIS.  The  Seiiator  from 
Mississippi  really  has  no  actual  figures 
on  the  subject,  but  I  know  the  figures 
are  highly  inadeq  late  in  our  own  coun- 

tn" 

Mr  GRUENING.  The  Senator  real- 
izes, does  he  not.  that  w  henever  a  project 
IS  sent  down  from,  the  White  House  for 
an  expenditure  abroad,  under  our  so- 
called  mutual  security  pro'jram.  we  are 
enjoir.ed  and  told  emphatically  we  must 
not  cut  a  cent  of  it,  that  the  expendi- 
tures in  foreign  countries  for  aid  to  these 
countries  are  sacrasanct  and  indispensa- 
ble; but  when  a  Cabinet  official  from 
the  President's  own  official  family  sends 
down  a  recommendation  for  S6  million 
for  a  Vital  American  program  it  is  cut 
down  to  less  than  one-third  of  the 
amount  a>.ked.  I  wonder  how  it  is  pos- 
sible to  justify  this  strange  disparity  be- 
tween what  are  proclaimed  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  be  essential  expenditures 
m  foreign  countries  and  what  informed 
.^merlcans  consider  essential  expendi- 
tures in  our  own  country. 

Mr  STENNIS.  The  Senator's  ixjint  is 
well  taken  I  appreciate  his  contribution 
to  this  debate. 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes :  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 


Mr.  McGEE.  Having  a  kindred  inter- 
est in  our  forests,  again  representing  a 
Western  State.  I  wanted  to  raise  a  point 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  hius  been 
bringing  out  extremely  well:  that  is,  the 
overall  program  that  has  been  outlined, 
projecting  ahead  the  needs  of  this  coun- 
try in  forest  research  and  reforestation, 
if  we  are  to  meet  our  anticipated  needs. 
That  program,  presented  last  .spring,  in- 
telligently described  to  us  the  burdens 
which  lie  ahead.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  put  his  finger  on  the  short- 
comings we  are  up  ac^ainst,  of  inadequate 
research  in  our  forestry  problems. 

May  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  that  the  shortcoming  is 
borne  out  m  a  second,  and  rather  glar- 
ing phase  of  the  program — in  actual  re- 
forestation iUself.  The  program  spelled 
out  a  reforestation  program,  projected 
for  the  next  12  years,  of  planting  10 
billion  trees.  The  Department  felt  10 
billion  trees  were  necessarj"  to  meet  our 
timber  requirements  and  to  continue  to 
bring  needed  income  to  the  National 
Government. 

I  wondered  if  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi was  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
reforestation  program,  as  laid  down  in 
this  12-year  program,  will  take,  at  the 
present  rate  of  allowance  in  the  budget 
this  year,  400  years  in  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming. At  the  rate  of  the  present  budget 
allowance,  we  are  going  to  extend  this 
prorrara  for  a  period  of  four  centuries, 
instead  of  meeting  the  demands  ex- 
pected m  the  next  12  years. 

Would  the  Senator  regard  it  as  a 
waste  of  our  economy  to  sjjell  out  the 
program  over  400  years,  instead  of  meet- 
ing the  12-year  program  which  we 
agreed  was  necessary^ 

Mr,  STENNIS  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  has  made  a  fine  contri- 
bution to  the  debate  in  the  way  of  facts 
as  well  as  his  cwn  opinions,  and  I  thank 
him.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  to  have  this  great  repro- 
ducible natural  resource,  which  is 
capable  of  generating  more  and  more 
income,  as  well  as  of  strengthening  the 
economy  of  the  Nation  in  the  area  where 
:t  IS  located,  not  fully  developed  Cer- 
tainly, if  we  are  willing  to  pay  for  the 
basic  and  fundamental  research  to  get 
this  program  before  us,  we  should  be 
willing  to  take  the  responsibility  of  put- 
ting it  into  effect.  In  addition,  it  is  a 
mighty  good  business  prop>ositlon. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  thorough- 
ness and  his  interest,  and  what  I  know 
Will  be  valuable  support  in  this  pro.cram, 

Mr.  McGEE.  If  we  do  not  have,  not 
only  forest  research,  but  reforestation 
Itself,  which  naturally  follows  from  the 
benefits  obtained  from  a  research  pro- 
gram, we  are  undermining  our  own  in- 
tere?ts.  I  may  remind  those  in  some 
positions  of  resporisibility  that  our  nat- 
ural resource  in  timber  is  not  a  Repub- 
lican resource  or  a  Democratic  resource 
or  a  western  resource,  but  it  is  an  Amer- 
ican resource.  It  enriches  our  country 
only  if  we  exploit  that  resource  and 
promote  it  with  long-range  views  in 
mmd.  Tliat  cannot  be  done  in  the  pro- 
gram being  described  at  the  present  time 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.    It  is  the 
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wrong    kind   of   economy,    in    wliicii    we 
penalize  our  own  economic  betterment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  the  Senator 
f;om  Wyoming  is  eminently  correct.  We 
mu.st  do  something  about  it.  I  thank 
tilt?  Senator  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '1' 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  -ilad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ala.^^ka 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  S-n.itoi  from 
Mi.ssissippi  IS  t-o  be  commended  for 
bringing  the  forest  needs  of  the  Nation 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  country.  As  he  has  pointed  out.  this 
program  has  to  do  with  a  renewable  re- 
-source.  one  that,  if  properl.\  cared  for. 
will  never  be  exhausted,  but  which,  on 
the  contrary,  can  urow  ':^reater  and 
greater,  instead  of  becoming  depleted. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  .stated. 
and  ever  so  correctly,  that  this  is  a  na- 
tional program.  This  fact  is  empha- 
sized, in  my  judgment,  in  looking  over 
the  list  of  recommendations  he  has  made 
for  forest-re.'^earch  construction,  because 
the  facilitie.s  would  extend  from  New- 
Hampshire  to  the  Deep  South  and  from 
Alaska  to  California  an^l  many  areas  in 
between. 

If  the  Senator  will  permit.  I  >i;  'uld 
like  to  say  that  m  :espect  to  the  labora- 
tory for  Alaska  a  .statement  rs  to  be  made 
before  the  appropriate  committee  by  the 
Honorable  B.  Fiank  Heint/leman.  a  for- 
mer Governor  of  Ala.->Ka.  and  before  that 
U.S.  regional  forester  for  Alaska.  In  the 
very  well-prepared  paper  which  he  will 
present  to  the  committee.  Governor 
Hemtzleman  informs  us  that  the  area 
which  would  be  .served  by  the  proposed 
laboratory  in  Ala.ska.  in  a  very  mode.st 
way.  of  course.  i.->  e.stimated  to  be  100 
million  acres  in  exten; — simply  vast.  It 
is  important  to  note,  too  that  the  prin- 
cipal species  of  timber  are  white  spruce, 
white  birch,  and  cottonwo<Kis.  The.se 
types  of  trees  do  not  grow  in  appreciable 
quantities  in  the  other  States,  although 
they  do  in  Canada,  and  they  are  of  a 
higher  order  of  importance 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Mi.s.sis.sippi 
and  the  other  Senators  who  have  --p^>ken 
on  this  subject,  in  pledging  my  .supfwrt. 
not  only  for  the  proposed  laboratory  in 
Alaska,  but  all  the  others  which  he  rec- 
ommended, and.  ever  so  properly,  ought 
to  be  built  now,  without  ;inv  further 
delays. 

Mr.  STENNIS  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  his  very  timely  remarks 
and  very  sound  comments.  I  shall  wel- 
come the  testimony  of  the  foim<-r  Gov- 
ernor of  Alaska,  whom  I  know  person- 
ally, and  I  know  of  his  per.sonal  interest 
as  well  as  his  fine  knowledge  of  the  tim- 
ber problems  and  forestry  resources  of 
that  truly  great  State 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further:' 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  happy  to  y.eld 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  With  the  Senators 
consent,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
the  statement  by  former  Governor 
Heintzleman  may  be  printed  in  ttie  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  the  remark.s  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'  See  exhibit  1  ■ 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield':' 

Mr.  STENNIS  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  OreLinn, 

Mr  MORSE.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator frt)ni  Mississippi  that  I  received  an 
advance  copy  of  the  Senators  speech.  I 
thought  so  well  of  it,  and  so  recognized 
its  importance  not  only  to  the  forestry 
problem  in  his  part  of  the  country,  but 
in  my  own  and  elsewhere  in  the  country, 
that  I  have  prepared  a  very  brief  state- 
ment on  the  Senators  speech,  ending 
with  a  question. 

I  want  to  consult  the  Senator's  pleas- 
ure. My  statement  in  support  of  the 
Senator's  position  is  2 '2  pages  lonjg.  I 
shall  accommodate  myself  to  the  time 
available.  Would  the  Senator  like  to 
have  me  make  my  statement  at  the  end 
of  his  speech,  and  ask  him  questions 
after  he  finishes •:> 

Mr,  STENNIS,  Mr.  President,  were  it 
not  for  a  very  urgent  situation  in  which 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  finds  him- 
self with  reference  to  a  committee  hear- 
ing at  2  o'clock,  when  he  will  have  to 
serve  as  chainnan.  he  would  yield  to  the 
Senator  now.  Under  those  conditions,  I 
a>k  the  Senator  to  permit  me  to  finish. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  shall  make  my  speech 
later,  but  I  would  like  to  have  the  Sena- 
tor make  a  comment  or  two  in  response 
to  a  brief  question. 

Mr  STENNIS  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
Senator  ask  questions. 

Mr.  MORSE  In  his  statement  the 
Senator  from  Mi.ssissippi  speaks  of  a 
need  for  a  $4,213,400  increase  for  forest 
research.  As  I  understand,  this  is  part 
of  a  $20,132,500  dertciency  in  the  budget 
for  the  Forest  Service  submitted  by  the 
Eisenhower  administration.  Is  it  the 
Senators  view  that  we  must  move  for- 
ward in  all  phases  of  national  forest  ac- 
tivity, and  that  this  Congress  will  ful- 
fill its  responsibility  to  future  genera- 
tions by  providing  the  additional  $20 
million  suggested  by  the  Senator? 

Mr  STENNIS  I  think  that  is  un- 
questionably true.  We  are  sleeping  on 
our  responsibilities  and  ignoring  one  of 
the  great  potentials  of  the  Nation  unless 
we  really  make  up  our  minds  to  move  in 
on  this  problem  and  provide  the  money, 
such  as  the  figure  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  suggests  as  a  minimum  amount 
to  be  u.sed  now  There  will  be  untold 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  returned 
to  us  in  the  years  to  come 

Mr  Pi-esident.  I  continue  with  my  re- 
ma  rk.s, 

A-;ain  T  urge  that  a  substantial  start 
be  made  this  year  on  this  construction 
program  I  propo.se  $2. .5  million  for  this 
purpo.se  and  recommend  the  following 
nine  projects  This  list  of  projects  is 
sul)stantially  the  .same  as  la.st  year's  after 
adju.stments  which  I  have  made  in  the 
Imht  of  the  needs  set  forth  in  the  na- 
tioi.a;  forest  program  and  in  the  light  of 
budget  recommendations  for  fiscal  year 
1961.  The  first  three  projects  listed. 
totaling  $1  milhon,  are  included  in  the 
budget  and  I  am  delighted,  of  course,  to 
see  them  included.     The  remaining  six 


projects  totaling  $1.5  million  would  be  in 
addition.  They,  too,  ought  to  be  given 
serious  considei  ation  so  that  we  can  make 
more  adequate  progress  on  implementing 
this   worthwhile    program. 

With  reference  to  the  forestry  re- 
search construction.  I  have  a  table  set- 
ting out  in  detail  the  type  of  facility,  the 
location,  and  the  amount  of  money. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows ; 
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■XCOMICCNDATIONS     fOR      JTmENGTHKNINO 
Rr.SEAHrH      WORK 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
recommend  sulwtantial  increases  to 
strengthen  the  foresttT  research  pro- 
grams along  the  lines  proposed  in  the 
program  for  the  national  forests.  This 
is  in  addition  to  the  re.search  laboratory 
construction  program  which  I  have  just 
di.scussed  I  propose  an  increase  of  $3  5 
million  which,  combined  with  the  $2  5 
million  for  construction,  provides  the  $6 
million  required  for  the  first  years  im- 
plementation of  the  research  portion  of 
the  Department's  national  forest  pro- 
gram 

Here  again,  I  have  prepared  my  sug- 
gestions in  the  light  of  budget  recom- 
mendations for  forestry  research  and  the 
detailed  study  I  made  last  year.  As  I 
told  the  committee  then.  I  have  sought 
the  views  of  more  than  50  of  the  coun- 
try's leaders  in  the  whole  broad  field  of 
forestry — lumbennen.  fish  and  game  ex- 
perts, economists,  engineers,  educators, 
water  resource  specialists,  businessmen, 
and  many  others.  An  analysis  of  their 
opinions,  plus  my  own  experience  has 
convinced  me  that  an  increase  of  $3.5 
million  this  year  is  a  sound  investment 
and  that  it  might  be  made  up  of  in- 
creases for  the  major  fields  of  research 
shown  in  the  tabulation  following. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  list  of  suggested  fields  of 
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rcjcarch  in  support  of  tlie  forestry  re- 
search program  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  rcmark.s. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Forestry  research  program 

FielcU  of  research:  Amotint 

Timber,  range,  watershed,  rec- 
reation, and  wUdilfe  habitat 
research   programs $1,587,600 

Protection  of  forests  from  fire. 

Insects,  and  diseases 640,000 

Forest  products  utilization  and 

forestry   engineering 994,300 

Forest  economics  and  market- 
ing.  278, 100 

Total    for   research    pro- 

grama 3,500.000 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President,  the 
above  projKi.sal  for  adequate  funding  of 
these  rest*arrh  programs  m  the  various 
forestry  projects  will  provide  fur  a  more 
aggressive  attack  and  faster  pogre'^s 
than  has  been  ixxssible  heretofoie  The 
budget  proposes  an  increa.>r  of  $786,600 
in  fiscal  year  1961  for  these  purposes. 
My  proposal  is  for  $3  ^  million  a  .«;ub- 
stanlial  part  of  which  would  go  to  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  wl-.i-re  re- 
search facilitie.s  are  already  available  to 
use  eCFectlvely  this  Increa.sc  immediately. 

In  other  word.«.  Mr  President  this  is 
a  case  where  we  have  the  facilities,  we 
have  most  of  the  equipment,  we  have  a 
going  organization,  but  we  do  not  have 
the  money  to  put  the  program  on  the 
road 

One  of  the  most  critical  needs  as  well 
as  one  of  the  greate.n  opportunities  for 
progress  is  in  fore.<5t  prcxlucts  utilization 
and  forestry  engineering  research  In 
this  country  we  ha\e  tremendr^us  sup- 
plies of  wood  waste  httle-used  species, 
and  low-quality  timber  For  example. 
in  1952.  we  had  2  7  billmn  cubic  feet  of 
unused  residue  wood,  enough  to  keep 
over  100  good-sized  pulp  mills  supplied. 
This  material  and  all  of  the  million.s 
of  cords  of  standing  poor-quality  trees 
would  form  the  reservoir  for  a  large  and 
diversified  wood  chemical  industry  if 
methods  could  be  found  to  extract, 
separate,  and  modify  all  of  the  con- 
stituents that  make  up  wood.  Little  is 
known,  for  example,  about  the  chemistry 
of  lignin,  an  Important  material  that 
cements  wckxI  fibers  tocetlicr  and  makes 
up  about  a  third  of  all  wood  volume 
Here  is  the  ba.sis  of  a  groat  new  plastics 
and  chemical  Indu.-try  if  the  basic  re- 
search ts  undertaken,  and  is  successful. 

Unmodified  wood  products  —lumber, 
pl3rw,'ood,  laminated  beams,  and  so 
forth — are  exlremeli'  important  in  hous- 
ing construction  and  other  uses  How- 
ever, the  demands  of  modern  architec- 
ture and  the  need  for  more  econom.ical 
use  of  wood  call  for  a  much  greater 
knowledge  of  many  aspects  of  utiliza- 
tion. We  must  leain  more  a'oout  how  to 
season  wood  quickly  and  cheaply,  what 
variations  in  strength  and  other  impor- 
tant properties  are  cl.arac  tens  tic  for 
newly  lused  sp'X-ies.  what  are  the  best  ad- 
hesives  to  bond  small  pieces  of  wood  into 
more  tisable  larger  sheets  ai^d  beams, 
Knowlediie    of    th.s    kind    will    extend 


marketing  po:>sibilities  for  wood  and 
create  the  basis  for  fuller  utilization  of 
na'uoual  fore.st  and  otiier  timber  Suc- 
cess in  this  field  could  do  much  to  check 
i.kyrocketmg  construction  costs. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  part  of  the 
Nation  since  I  was  a  .small  boy  I  have 
known  of  the  great  numix^r  of  forest 
products  which  were  con.sideied  to  be 
waste  material.  Long  after  pulpwood 
became  a  salable  product  at  a  fairly  pood 
price  great  quantities  of  our  .so-called 
soft  hardwoods  were  considered  unfit  for 
the  market  and  were  considered  to  be 
wsiste — useless — whereas  in  the  last  few- 
years  the  paper  mills,  masonite  mills  and 
others  have  started  using  gum  pulpwood 
on  a  very  large  and  extensive  scale  and 
have  found  many  of  those  so-called  .soft 
hardwoods  to  turn  out  in  the  final 
analy.sis  a  t>etter  product  for  special  pur- 
pc)ses  than  pine. 

Little  progre&s  has  been  made  on 
forestry  engineering  in  keepmi^  up  with 
the  growth  of  intensive  manarement 
practice.s  We  need  to  develop  espe- 
cially designed  equipmi  iit  to  lower  the 
unit  cost  and  to  speed  up  all  phases  of 
forestry  operations  in  the  wood.s  One 
of  the  greatest  needs  is  for  .soundly  engi- 
neered .systems  of  removing  timber  from 
steep  slopes  without  so,l  damage  and 
erosion.  We  have  many  important 
watersheds  with  valuable  timber  that 
^hould  be  utilized  before  it  deteriorates 
But  this  can  only  be  done  if  methods  and 
machines  are  devised  to  k^^ep  erodible 
soils  undisturbed  and  properly  protected 
A  mode.'^t  start  should  be  marie  now  m 
this  important  field,  essentially  un- 
touched up  to  this  time 

Protection  of  the  timber,  range,  and 
water  resources  is  always  important 
But  in  .spite  of  g(xxi  progre.ss  on  .some 
fronts,  we  still  are  be.set  by  problems  of 
Ereat  conseqvienre  Fire  losses  still  are 
extremelv  h'.ch  c-pecially  in  hichly 
f.animable  areas  such  as  the  vital 
watersheds  of  southern  California 

M:  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  will  the 
.Senator  yield  ' 

Mr  SIENNIS  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr  Kl'CHKL  Tlie  people  of  my 
.Slate  have  a  de\oted  friend  in  the  able 
Senator  from  .Mis-srssippi,  who  has  pre- 
pared, as  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
previoasly  ind  cat-f^d.  an  exceptionally 
thoughtful  and  con.structive  Senate 
adure.ss,  which  he  is  now  delivering.  If 
:t  had  not  been  for  the  kind  of  leader- 
ship which  my  friend  from  Mississippi 
has  offered.  Mr  President,  the  12-month 
hazards  of  forest  fires  in  the  State  from 
which  I  come  wottld  not  be  met  in  the 
fashion  in  which  they  are  being  met 
today  by  the  Federal  Government.  In 
each  of  my  appearances  before  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Cc.mmittee.  a.skmg 
for  Federal  a.ssistance  for  fire  preven- 
tion and  fire  control  in  tlie  forests  of 
California — particularly  southern  Cali- 
fornia—  the  able  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi has  been  most  helpful. 

I  wi.sh  to  pay  my  respects  to  my  friend, 
and  salute  h:m  net  merely  for  what  he 
.say.s.  but  al.so  for  what  he  has  done. 

Mr  STEN^NIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California  very  much.    I  appreciate 


his  very  fine  interest  and  active  support 
of  all  phases  of  the  forestry  program. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  visiting 
s'reat  forest  areas  in  his  fine  State.  At 
Placervilie.  Calif  ,  I  foimd  the  mother 
laboratory  m  forest  genetics,  especially 
with  respect  to  pines.  We  now  have  a 
daur'hter  laboratory  in  the  Deep  South, 
workmg  on  our  varieties  of  pines.  Cali- 
fornia has  taken  the  lead  in  many  ways, 
and  the  Senator  from  California  has 
actively  supported  these  programs. 

Speaking  of  forest  fires,  all  m^y  life  I 
had  seen  forest  fires  which  ran  on  the 
p round;  but  when  I  got  to  the  West, 
especially  in  California.  I  saw  a  new  ver- 
sion of  a  forest  fire,  one  which  runs 
through  the  tops  of  the  trees.  That  is 
one  rea.son  why  it  is  so  terribly  deadly. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  in  planning 
this  program  it  was  planned  to  establish 
at  Riverside.  Calif.,  a  regional  forest  fire 
resc-'irch  laboratory,  which  would  cost 
the  modest  sum  of  less  than  SI  million. 
A  great  amount  of  good  would  result  from 
it.  It  would  pay  off  in  dividends  many 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  m  con- 
servation benefits. 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr  President,  will  the 
.'^cnator  further  yield'' 

.Mr    STENNIS      1  yield. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  The  able  Senator  out- 
lines the  veiy  urgent  need  to  establish 
this  facility  in  Rivers.de.  in  the  southern 
section  of  California.  I  must  say  that 
the  local  citizens  who  are  responsible  for 
fire  protection  and  fire  control  place  the 
highest  premium  on  the  need  for  the 
type  of  research  facility  which  this  rela- 
tively modest  appropriation  of  some 
S900.000  would  furnish. 

Mr  STF.N'NIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
again  We  will  not  get  very  far  with  a 
real  forestry  program,  although  we  talk 
about  setting  out  so  many  hundreds  of 
millions  of  trees,  until  we  do  a  better 
job  of  controlling  forest  fires. 

Fire  losses  are  still  extremely  high. 
espe>cially  in  highly  inflammable  areas 
such  as  the  vital  watersheds  of  southern 
California.  New  insect  and  disease  pests 
crop  up  to  make  additional  research  a 
necessity  to  check  such  outbreaks.  The 
losses  suffered  from  these  pests  are  in- 
tolerable— 28  billion  board  feet  of  timber 
a  year  either  killed  outright  or  suffered 
through  growth  losses  to  the  timber 
.'tands  We  need  new  methcxis  of  com- 
bating these  losses.  We  need  a  sub- 
stantial sustamed  program  of  research 
to  give  us  these  methods. 

As  forestr>'  practices  intensify,  so  do 
t>-;e  problems  of  fitting  all  of  the  many 
uses  of  the  national  forests  together  with 
a  minimum  of  conflict  and  with  a  maxi- 
mum return  in  benefits  The  miultiple- 
usp  principle,  so  effectively  demonstrated 
m  some  areas,  will  be  greatly  aided  by 
research  into  the  basic  relationships  of 
tree  growth,  soils,  forage  requirements 
of  livestock  and  big  game  and  recreation, 
to  name  only  a  few.  We  need  to  know 
more  about  the  relation  of  vegetation  to 
water  supplies  and  how  to  influence  the 
yield  of  water  from  forested  areas  and 
protect  its  quality.  We  must  learn  how 
best  to  harmonize  mass  forest  recreation 
with  timber  cutting  and  other  uses  il  we 
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are  to  take  care  of  the  600  million  vis:t'ns 
on  the  national  forests  anticipated  m 
the  years  ahead.  Livestock  and  bi? 
game  can  be  successfully  produced  on  the 
same  ranges  If  we  learn  the  forage  re- 
quirements and  habitat  needs  for  both. 
All  of  these  and  many  other  similar  re- 
lationships need  basic  research  before 
we  can  fully  understand  and  apply  the 
best  practices  to  the  lands. 

Finally,  forest  economics  and  timber 
marketing  research  should  be  intensified 
in  order  to  create  more  useful  marketing 
procedures  and  create  ways  for  timber 
products  to  move  into  the  channels  of 
trade.  For  example,  one  critical  need  is 
better  log  and  tree  quality  e-rades  and 
systems  for  separatin^i  lous  into  imiform 
quality  groups  for  better  markeuna 
The  greatest  need  in  my  State,  from  the 
standpoint  of  dollars  and  cents,  is  for 
the  landowner  to  learn  how  to  market  his 
product — not  merely  his  saw  loi-'?.  but  his 
pulpwood.  and  all  the  related  items. 
Simpler  and  sui-er  methods  of  detenmn- 
ing  the  volumes  of  products  goiny  into 
markets  are  needed.  These  and  other 
studies  would  go  far  to  .stimulate  outlets 
for  forest  products  and  create  a  stron^ier 
economic  atmosphere  for  the  inteuraiion 
of  all  forest  management  activities. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  this  first  step  toward  full 
use  of  our  national  forests  will  depend 
substantially  on  forestry  research  The 
program  needs  a  sound  tetanic  a ;  ba.sis 
such  as  will  come  from  a  balanced  re- 
search effort.  This  first  step  of  imple- 
mentation of  protjram  and  laboratoi-y 
construction  will  start  the  country  on  the 
road  to  realizing  major  returns  from  its 
forests. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  where  we  must  talk  of  re- 
search for  military  purposes  in  terms  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  Not  in- 
frequently, but  frequently,  after  $2  bil- 
lion or  more  has  been  spent  on  a  weapon, 
it  must  be  scrapped  overnight  because  it 
has  become  obsolete. 

Most  of  those  programs  are  iieces-saiT : 
but  if  we  really  mean  to  build  up  our  re- 
sources and  our  economy  so  that  it  can 
support  the  growing  needs  of  the  Govern- 
ment, we  must  put  this  problem  up  front. 
where  it  belongs,  and  appropriate  the 
relatively  few  million  dollars  which  are 
necessary  to  put  the  program  "on  the 
road."  We  cannot  say  that  we  do  not 
know  how  much  is  needed,  or  that  the 
lines  have  not  been  drawn,  or  that  the 
program  has  not  been  worked  out,  be- 
cause all  of  that  planning  ha.s  been  done 
by  some  of  the  soiaidest  men  in  Govern- 
ment. In  connection  with  the  research 
effort.  I  have  found  the  gentlemen  in 
charge  of  our  forest  research  services 
to  be  some  of  the  most  dedicated  and 
devoted  men  I  have  known  in  Govern- 
ment, and  some  of  the  outstanding  .sci- 
entists of  the  Nation.  One  of  the  great 
rewards  I  have  had  in  my  connection 
with  the  National  Forest  Service  has 
been  to  come  in  contact  with  the  fine  per- 
sonnel in  the  National  Forest  Service, 
ranging  all  the  way  from  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice Chief,  Dr.  Richard  E.  McCarrii^'.  ond 
Dr.  V.  L.  Harper,  of  the  Forest  Research 
Division,  right  down  the  line  to  the  new- 
est recruit  out  in  the  woods.    They  are 


men  who  have  vi.-^ion.  purpose,  and  dedi- 
cation. Their  lifelong  interest  Is  their 
work.  They  are  devoted  to  it.  They  are 
learning  all  the  time,  adding  experience 
to  their  training,  and  they  are  making 
great  progress  in  their  woi-'derfu;  pro- 
fe.s.sion. 

Mr.  GRUEMN'O.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Seriator  yif>ld  ' 

Mr.  STENNIS  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  I  could  not  com- 
mend too  highly  the  very  constructive 
presentation  which  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
made. 

This  forestry  program  Is  a  vital  na- 
tional need.  It  involves  the  conserva- 
tion and  enlargement  of  one  of  our  basic 
natiual  resources,  timber  and  wood  prod- 
ucts. I  do  not  know  of  any  program 
which  is  more  important  for  the  welfare 
of  our  Nation,  and  for  its  strengthen- 
ing— materially,  economically,  yes.  also 
spiritually,  and  in  every  other  way — than 
to  preserve  and  improve  our  natural 
resources. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  made 
his  presentation  in  the  important  field  of 
forestry.  We  need  the  same  sort  of  pro- 
gram in  the  matter  of  soils,  and  in  the 
matter  of  water.  Water  is  and  will  in- 
creasingly become,  one  of  the  great 
necessities  of  our  mushrooming  popula- 
tion. We  are  running  short  of  water. 
We  are  allowing  our  rivers  to  run  waste- 
fully  to  the  sea.  We  are  pennitting  their 
pollution. 

When  I  was  in  Ru.ssia  with  some  of 
my  colleagues,  we  were  impressed  not 
only  by  what  the  Russians  were  doing 
in  the  field  of  hydroelectric  power,  which 
was  the  subiect  of  our  investigation,  but 
also  in  the  field  of  forestry.  We  saw 
millions  of  seedlings  and  of  larger  trees 
beint:  planted  on  slopes  which  has  been 
erodeii  Reforestation  in  Russia  is  wide- 
spread     We  saw  it  with  our  own  eyes. 

I  am  not  one  who  feels  that  we  must 
engaee  in  such  a  program  merely  be- 
cause the  Rus.sians  are  doing  it — al- 
though that  is  an  important  factor.  We 
should  do  it  for  ourselves  regardless  of 
what  other  nations  may  do. 

I  shall  be  most  happy  to  support  this 
program  in  every  way.  The  appropria- 
tion for  the  forest  laboratory  at  Fair- 
banks is  hit'hly  essential.  It  is  in  the 
center  of  a  vast  interior  fore.st  area  of 
100  million  acres,  which  has  been  neg- 
lected. It  has  been  ravaged  time  and 
again  by  forest  fires. 

We  have  two  great  national  forests 
along  the  coast,  the  Tongass  and  the 
Chugach,  the  former  of  which  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  with  the  Senator 
fi'om  Mississippi  when  he  came  to 
Alaska  a  few  years  ago. 

The  interior  forests  have  another  type 
of  timber,  including  white  spruce,  black 
spruce,  birch,  cottonwood,  aspen,  and 
tamarack  species  which,  in  that  fai- 
northern  habitat,  need  to  be  studied, 
preserved,  developed,  and  wisely  utilized. 

I  am  very  grateful  for  the  inclusion  of 
this  activity  at  Fairbanks  in  the  pro- 
gram, and  I  am  hojx-ful  that  Congress 
will  rectify  the  omission  in  the  Presiden- 
tial budget  and  appropriate  the  necessary 
amount. 


Mr  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  hl.«;  remarks.  I  certainly  received  a 
part  of  my  inspiration  from  him,  in- 
cluding the  time  when  I  was  In  his  great 
State,  where  I  had  the  privilege  of  being 
in  the  Senator  s  home.  I  wish  to  Invite 
the  Senator  now  to  come  before  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  prepared 
to  present  this  matter  to  us  in  commit- 
tee and  also  to  present  it  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  because  we  will  press  for  this 
small  additional  sum. 

Mr.  GRUE^TTNG      I  will  be  there. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
on  his  comments  and  I  wholeheartedly 
endorse  his  remarks  on  the  Importance 
of  building  up.  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
our  national  forestry-research  program. 
The  Senator  is  correct  when  he  points 
out  that  the  budget  for  this  year  is  to- 
tally inadequate  and  in  no  way  meas- 
ures up  to  the  program  for  the  national 
forests  submitted  last  year  by  the 
Eisenhower  administration. 

I  should  like  to  invite  attention  to  the 
fact  that  not  only  is  research  shghted. 
but  so  is  virtually  every  other  program 
which  would  build  for  the  future  of  our 
Nation.  Many  forestry  programs  will  be 
financed  inadequately  under  the  budget 
for  fiscal  1961.  Two  million  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  less  than  is  needed 
is  requested  for  reforestation;  wildlife 
habitat  management  is  $900,000  under 
the  amount  required  to  do  the  job;  the 
budget  Ls  short  $1,250,000  for  range  man- 
agement and  the  vital  soil  and  water 
management  pi-ogram  Ls  $1  million  be- 
low program  requirements.  I  could  go 
on  and  list  several  others.  All  I  want 
to  point  out  is  that  this  is  a  totally  in- 
adequate budget. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  knows  that 
there  is  some  money  in  this  budget  for  a 
forest  insect  and  disease  control  labora- 
toi-y  at  Corvallis,  Oreg.  But  I  refuse  to 
take  the  point  of  view  that  because  this 
budget  contains  some  money  for  a  maior 
research  facility  in  my  State  I  should 
stand  by  and  watch  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
gram be  slighted.  I  am  going  to  work 
with  the  Senator  from  Mi-ssissippi  to  ob- 
tain the  research  increase  which  is 
needed  so  that  the  rest  of  the  countiT 
will  have  the  funds  to  provide  the  an- 
swer to  many  perplexing,  biotic  and  eco- 
nomic problems  affecting  land  manage- 
ment and  product  development. 

At  this  time  I  should  like  to  compli- 
ment my  colleague  from  Mississippi  for 
the  leadership  he  has  shown.  He  has 
always  given  complete  support  to  a  broad 
program  for  all  phases  of  forestry  while 
establishing  his  reputation  as  an  expert 
in  analyzing  the  forest-reseaich  situa- 
tion. 

The  Senator  Is  aware  that  Oregon 
holds  a  unique  position  among  the  States 
with  national  forest  lands.  It  is  the  key 
producer  of  revenue,  turning  into  the 
treasury  over  twice  as  much  money  as 
is  spent  for  all  phases  of  national  forest 
activities  in  Oregon.  We  in  Oregon  ob- 
ject most  strenuously  to  the  adminis- 
tration budgets  which  fail  to  build  our 
forests  for  tomorrow  while  extracting 
vast  sums  of  money  for  the  general  fund. 
These  budgets  do  not  reflect  good  busi- 
ness management  of  our  forests. 
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I  have  been  fighting  for  year?  to  ob- 
tain adequate  money  for  acce.ss  roads 
in  our  forests  We  need  them  to  protect 
the  forests  from  fire  and  to  make  po.-^- 
sible  the  harvest mt;  and  treatmeiU  which 
will  prolwt  against  insect.'-  and  disea.se. 
We  need  these  roads  t<3  permit  the  rec- 
reational use  of  our  forests  These  roads 
are  valuable  for  the  development  of  the 
minerals  under  much  of  oui  national 
forest  lands:  the.v  provide  acce.ss  to  the 
summer  range  for  our  stockmen  who  are 
wholly  dependent  upon  forest  ura^ing  for 
a  balanced  live.'-tock  economy 

This  administrsuion  ha.s  toui^h;  the 
development  of  an  adequaU'  road  sys- 
tem and  I  am  proud  that  the  Congress 
lias  moved  foi-ward  despite  administra- 
tion blockades  I  am  grateful  that  the 
Senator  from  Mi.vsissippi  has  lone  been 
my  ally  in  thi.s  fiMht.  His  understand- 
ing and  his  real  as.sistance  have  helped 
u.«:  achieve  better  development  of  our 
forest  resources  for  all  of  the  people 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Exhibit  1 

FOBIST  RESF^BCH  NEE06  FOI  Al  AflflC* 

(By  B    Frank  HHnt/.leman) 

The  oontlniiing  high  rat*  of  Increase  In 
fx^.pulatlon  at  vhe  United  States  rRlae.s  the 
question  of  possible  help  from  Alaska  lu  re- 
lieving the  expected  populaUon  pres.<«ure  or 
the  next  two  or   Lliree  decades 

Some  of  the  point*  that  merit  considera- 
tion In  a  study  of  this  question  are  herein 
discuased.  Presently,  Alaska  Is  practically 
an  empty  region  with  an  area  of  more  than 
3' 2  times  that  of  California  and  a  population 
density  of  only  1  jjerson  to  3  square  miles  or 
slightly  more  than  one-half  percent  of  the 
liverage  uf  that  of  the  other  ♦»  States  com- 
bined Being  an  integral  part  of  our  coun- 
try, Alaska  presents  no  political  obstacles  In 
connection  with  migration  from  the  otJier 
States  and  It  can  be  linked  with  the  48  States 
to  the  south  by  highway.?  and  railroads  as 
the  need  develops  One  highway  presently 
forms  such  a  connection  The  small  present 
population  Is  almost  entirely  of  American 
origin.  Its  people  follow  the  American  mode 
of  life  and  ha\e  recently  established  a  State 
Rovernment  of  the  same  general  pattern  a5 
that  of  the  other  States  The  rlimate  is  not 
\inllKe  that  of  the  tier  of  States  along  the 
49th  parallel  and  the  location  Is  no  further 
north  than  portions  of  Europe  which  long 
have  supported  millions  of  people 

The  inventorying  and  testing  of  natural 
resoiirces.  while  still  in  the  beginning 'stage, 
indicate  clearly  that  the  SUte  Is  capable  of 
sxipporting  a  greatly  Increased  population  at 
a  satisfactory  standard  of  living. 

Granted  that  the  above  are  favorable  fac- 
tors to  large-scale  settlement,  the  possibili- 
ties of  a  sporadic  or  boom -and -bust  type  of 
development  must  and  can  only  be  avoidea 
by  proper  planning  for  the  use  of  the  natu- 
ral resources  and  this  must  have  rnreful  re- 
search as  a  foundation  The  nii.<:t;tlc(-:  mnde 
In  many  Instances  in  W<=*tern  Su\t»»  set;;p- 
ment  should  not  be  repented  in  A'....sk.i  .r.\rl 
they  win  not  be.  If  good  ref>eiirch  n; ui.i.^.s 
are  available  and  used. 

NORTHERN    roRKST    RKSr.AR<  H 

One  of  the  mon*  important  lield."-  in  re- 
search needme  attention  m  Alaska  is  forest 
research  Sir.ce  the  lorests  are  one  of  the 
greatest  res<jurces  of  the  8tnte,  and  research 
In  forest  pr'>biera.s  i.fteii  require  larig-t.erni 
studies  due  Ui  the  relati\e  .slowiiost  of  tree 
growth  the  small  rc^^trch  program  nuw  be- 
ing coridiirted  In  Ala.'^ka  n«v<is  gretit  ajid 
early  expansion  If  tlie  forests  are  to  make 
their  best  c^.ntribution  to  the  devoiopTiient 
Of  the  new  state. 


These  .M.i.'^kit  tlmherlftnds  need  protection 
from  fire  Uit^ff'!-  disease  and  iiiumals,  as 
IS  True  of  tl,''  :"M-!-'.,>-  in  other  part.*  of  the 
rnite<l  .'-^t.ateib.  .>i'<n  manivgement  methocis 
mxLst  be  e,  >Ued  to  s\iit  great  variety  in 
roreM  tyf>es  ajid  f.  ■;ni>>Pit  I'M  r'.iniatic  zf>nes 
and  kii.ds  uf  sijil  \».:;!iii.  Aiivsk.i. 

Only  research  will  supply  answers  to  the 
questions  of  how  these  northern  forest.'^  :>re 
to  be  best   protected  and  managed 

INTERIOR    FOREST    TYPE 

The  natural  vegetative  cover  of  vast  areas 
of  Alaska  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle  and 
north  of  the  mountain  range  which  adjoins 
the  south  coast  Is  the  Interior  Forest.  Its 
area  Is  roughly  estimated  to  be  100  million 
acres  and  Its  principal  species  are  white 
spruce  white  birch,  and  cottonwoods.  The 
volume  per  acre  of  mature  stands  is  small, 
averaging  8  to  10  cords. 

This  forest  type  does  not  occur  In  any 
appreciable  amount  anywhere  in  the  48 
States  to  the  south.  Consequently  it  con- 
stitutes a  new^  field  for  research  by  American 
foresters.  Little  of  the  Information  being 
obtained  in  research  programs  in  the  Statet 
to  the  south   are  applicable  to  Alaska. 

Fire  Is  the  worst  enemy  of  this  northern 
forest  and  has  caused  widespread  damage 
An  almost  Incredible  portion,  estimated  to 
be  80  percent,  of  the  100  million  acret.  has 
been  deva.stated  or  severely  injtired  by  this 
destructive  agency.  Most  of  this  damage 
has  been  caused  by  repeated  flres  over  the 
same  areas  since  white  men  first  entered 
the  country  in  large  ntimbers  during  the 
gold  rtish  days  at  the  turn  of  the  centtiry. 

The  effect  of  fire  damage  on  trees  of  var- 
ious species  and  on  forest  soils  and  stream 
flows  and  its  relationship  to  Alaska's  great 
scenic  and  wildlife  resources;  the  determina- 
tion of  belter  methods  of  fire  pretention  and 
control;  how  to  restock  burned  areas  and 
with  the  most  sviltable  species,  and  what 
classes  of  soil  and  sites,  should  be  given  the 
higher  priorities  in  the  Job  of  forest  restora- 
tion; all  of  these  Items  are  highly  important 
problems  for  research  on  these  flre-damaged 
areas  Proper  forest  management  methods 
for  the  Interior  Forest  also  have  to  be  deter- 
mined by  research. 

TTie  Interior  Pwest  is  a  part  of  the  forest 
type  which  forms  a  belt  entirely  across 
Canada.  In  Ontario  and  Quebec  it  contrib- 
utes very  substantially  to  the  support  of  a 
huge  pulp  and  paper  Indvistry.  The  value  of 
this  tree  growth  for  the  early  and  more 
particularly  the  future  economy  of  Interior 
Alaska  can  be  Impressive.  Tlie  estimated 
20  million  acres  or  more  of  undCAastated 
virgin  forest  can  be  a  valuable  fupply  source 
of  fuel  and  building  materials  for  settlers 
and  of  raw  material  for  assorts  local-use 
Industries.  The  white  spruce  of  these  for- 
ests should  attract  large  pulp  enterprises 
when  expanding  pulp  markets  bring  these 
timberlands  within  economic  range  of  the 
msrketJ^ 

Unlike  minerals  which  are  expected  to 
figure  prominently  In  Alaska  development 
timber  is  a  renewable  resource  which  can, 
under  proper  management,  be  counted  on 
to  contribute  in  perpetuity  to  the  local 
economy. 

The  Interior  Forest  type  Is  almost  entirely 
federally  owned  and  to  a  large  extent  Is  lo- 
cated on  public  domain  land  The  StAte  if 
expected  to  select  large  areas  of  these  for- 
ested public  lands  as  a  part  of  it,*  Federal 
land  grant  under  the  Stat-ehood  Act. 

THE    COASTAL    rORKST 

1  he  range  of  this  forest  is  a  relatively 
tutrrow  strip  along  the  soutli  mainland 
coast  and  along  the  shore.s  of  the  adjacent 
i.si.ii.d?  from  Ketchikan  to  Kodlak  1*  is 
very  different  in  form  and  compo.'^ition  Irom 
the  Interior  Forest  due  to  the  milder  cli- 
mate and  heavier  riiinfall  of  this  section  of 
Alaska,   and   Is  similar   to  the   forest   found 


directly  along  the  coa.^-t  of  Washington. 
Sitka  .spruce  west-ern  hemlock  and  western 
red  cedar  form  dense  stands  of  larpe  trees 
witl-.  a  hieh  ^olume  of  timber  per  acre.  The 
total  area,  m  Alaska  of  tins  forest,  classi- 
fied a^  presently  commercial  in  quality  and 
.icceshibility.  is  between  4  million  and  5  mil- 
lion acres.  Its  estimated  presently  commer- 
cial timber  volutne  runs  to  the  huge  figure 
of  100  billion  boardleet  This  timberland 
largely  has  national  forest  status  and  is 
managed  by  the  Forest  Service.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  sustained  yield  forest  management. 

Two  huge  pulp  mill.':  in  this  area  each  rep- 
resenting an  investment  of  nearly  $60  mil- 
lion, and  a  number  of  sawmills  are  now 
drawing  their  wood  supplies  Irom  this  na- 
tional forest  area  Additional  pulp  mills 
and  other  timber  use  enterprises  are  in  pros- 
pect No  other  Alaska  resource  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  petroleum  industry 
which  has  yet  to  pro\e  itsell.  holds  a  greater 
promise  for  outstanding  and  early  economic 
support  of  the  State  than  the  coastal  forest 
timberlands  The  cut  should  be  brought 
ap  to  the  full  growing  jx^wer  of  the  li.>rest 
ai    rapidly    as    economically    postablf- 

Forest  research  activities  in  the  Coast 
Forest  are  presently  very  sm.all  Tlie  work 
IS  largely  confined  to  problems  of  immediate 
urgency  and  Is  inadequate  to  make  satis- 
factory progress  even  there  The  urgent 
questions  now  under  study  include  how  best 
to  get  satisfactory  natural  reproduction  on 
logging  areas  and  the  best  mean.^  of  pre- 
venting damage  to  fish-sjiawning  stream?  in 
the  vicinity  of  logging  operations 

The  desirability  o!  bringing  this  coastal 
timberland  to  the  peak  oi  prtxlucuon  justi- 
fies a  greatly  enlarged  !i>rest  research  pro- 
gram. 

Practically  nothing  i^  now  being  dune  m 
the  way  of  forest  research  in  the  Interior 
Forest  The  logical  center  for  handling  re- 
search programs  covering  this  extensive  In- 
terior Forest  is  the  campus  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alaska  near  Fairbanks  Tlie 
university  is  well  liK'ated  with  respect  to  the 
forest  areas  and  has  an  equally  important 
advantage  In  that  It  is  now  and  is  rapidly 
becoming  more  so,  a  nucleus  for  other  classes 
of  nattiral  resource  research.  Forest  re- 
search specialists  would  be  able  to  coordinate 
their  work  with  that  o*  workers  in  such 
related  fields  as  wildlife  fish  soils  and  agii- 
culture  If  for  some  reason  the  research 
headquarters  cannot  be  located  on  the  uni- 
versity campus  a  su«  for  the  purjx>se  is 
available  on  federally  owned  land  in  the 
Fairbanks  area 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  is  Strongly  recommended  that  Alaska 
be  Included  in  ar.  enlarged  program  ol  forest 
research  for  the  United  .States  and  esp>ecially 
that  a  start  be  made  at  this  time  on  a  re- 
search program  for  the  Interior  forest  with 
headquarters  in  tlie  Fairbanks  area,  pref- 
erably on  the  university  campus 

Alaska  was  included  as  an  authorized  re- 
search region  m  the  basic  Forest  Research 
Act  of  1928  The  10  or  more  other  regions 
so  authori2ed  have  long  since  been  pruMded 
with  forest  experiment  statioris.  research 
centers,  and  cxp>er'.raentitl  axea?.  and  staffed 
with  specialists  in  the  various  classes  of 
needed  work  Alaska  with  a  forest  land  area 
equal  to  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  that  of  the 
other  4y  States  combined  ha.';  not  yet  been 
given  these  facilitief  and  the  present  re- 
search staff  is  comp'>sed  ol  three  or  fi  i.r 
men  on  special  a-ssignineni  ui  the  coastal 
forest  area 

A  satisfactory  st<irt  on  Interiv^r  forett  re- 
search could  be  made  under  an  appropria- 
tion of  »350.OOO  ($250  000  for  laboratory  and 
$100,000  for  residences)  for  the  first  year. 
This  would  be  sufficient  to  erect  and  equip 
an  office  Mid  laboratory  structure  and  some 
minor    buildings,    aiid    to    meet    the    salaries 
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and  expenses  of  five  technicians  ar.d  their 
facilitating  personnel.  The  buiid.ng  cist,.  a 
nonrecurring  expense  Item,  would  amuuut 
to  approximately  $350,000. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoiuin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tiie 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFT'TCER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISCONTINUANCE  OP  NUCLEAR 
TESTS 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  in  1958  I 
had  the  honor  and  re.sponsibility  of  oe- 
ing  selected  as  the  Senate  advLser.  and 
thus  a  member  of  the  US.  deIf«?ation  to 
the  Conference  on  Di.'^continuance  of 
Nuclear  Weapons  Tests,  wiiich  began  in 
Geneva  on  October  31,  1958,  I  wa5  thr-re 
at  the  opening  session,  and  remainf^d  at 
the  conference  for  a  period  of  ;.'  weeks. 
Durins:  that  2-week;  penad.  in  which  I 
attended  every  session  and  iL-^tened  in- 
tently, I  reached  conclusions  v.hiCh  I 
thought  necessary  L-o  report  to  th*'  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  I  cabled  for 
an  appointment  with  the  President  and 
returned  to  the  United  States, 

President  Eisenhower  recOiVPd  me  I 
could  not  have  asked  for  ir.ore  cordial- 
ity; neither  could  I  have  expected  or 
have  received  m»ore  courteous  attention 
and  consideration  of  the  suggestions  I 
made.  The  President  twice  extended, 
by  his  own  suEr^estion,  the  conference 
which  eventually  ia.5ted  45  minutes.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  conferencp  th*^ 
Pro.sident  requested  me  to  subm;':  a 
memorandum  of  my  views  I  submitted 
a  memorandum  to  him  on  November  19. 
1953.  I  did  not  niake  the  contents  of 
the  memorandum  public  because  it  was 
submitted  for  the  private  use  of  the 
President  of  the  Uni»:pd  States. 

Now  that  15  month.s  have  elapsed, 
however,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  made  public,  and  in  a  moment  I 
shall  read  the  memorandum  to  the  Sen- 
ate. Before  doinpr  so,  I  .should  like  to  say 
that  in  this  whole  complex  and  vexa- 
tious field  of  nuclear  wea;)ons  tesis.  of 
nuclear  weapons  policy,  and  of  disarma- 
ment. I  have  sou!?ht  to  b*^  helpful  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  his 
tremendous  and  fnehtful  responsibili- 
ties. There  are  times  on  other  subjects 
when  I  have  had  my  partisan  moments. 
Indeed,  some  misht  say  that  I  have  upon 
occasion  been  a  strident  partisan.  I  have 
no  apology  to  make  for  that.  Such  is  at 
times  necessary-  in  the  operation  of  our 
two-party  system.  However,  m  this  deli- 
cate field,  in  which  the  security  of  Amer- 
ica and  of  the  free  world  is  involved, 
there  has  not  been  the  slis^htest  touch 
of  partisanship  in  my  action  or  attitude. 
I  should  like  to  note  also  that  this  mem- 
orandum was  submitted  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  United  States  of  America, 
The  memorandum,  dated  November  19, 
1958.  reads  as  follows: 

In  the  Geneva  Conference  on  Nuclear  Tests. 
two   esser.'i.i:-?   are   Involved:    (1)    The  moral 


ar.d  p<jlit.ical  prjsltion  of  the  United  States, 
;^nd  i2i  US  military  strength  via-a-vls  liie 
Soviets 

The  U,S  delegation  w^uld  seem  to  be  nego- 
tiatina;  Uiti.mi  an  unattainable  goa,l.  If  .s<i. 
we  mu.st  face  tiie  prospect  of  a  failure  of  the 
c:  life:  en  -p.  f  r  which  we  would  suffer  propa- 
ganclA   blame,   or  an   unfavorable  ai^reemeiit 

The  Russirtns  plainly  seelc  to  pre.^aure  the 
U:;.:pc1  S'^ites  and  the  Umted  Kini^duni  into 
agreeing  to  stop  all  tests  for  all  time  without 
accepting  effective  Inspection.  If  they  fall  In 
this,  they  wlH  seek  to  blame  the  United 
States  for  failure  of  the  conference,  Soviet 
success  in  either  respect  would  be  detri- 
mental to  US,  Interest, 

Mountln?  fears  of  radtoictlve  contamina- 
tion of  the  air  Is  Russia's  most  powerful 
propaganda  weapon  against  us. 

The  United  States  can  strengthen  her 
moral  and  political  position  by  seizing  the 
Initiative  to  stop  radioactive  contamination 
of  the  world's  atmosphere.  This  can  be  done 
wl+hout  the  establishment  of  the  cximber- 
some,  if  not  entirely  Impractical  system  of 
inspection  and  control  proposed  by  tech- 
nical efBclency  experts  In  detection  of  atmos- 
pheric detonations. 

It  is  respectfully  suggested,  therefore,  that 
the  President  announce  the  unconditional 
and  unilateral  cessation  of  all  nuclear  tests 
m  the  earth's  atmosphere  for  a  specific  pe- 
riod, say  3  years,  afk  similar  actl-n  by  other 
nuclear  powers,  and  suggest  that  the  Geneva 
f'onference  proceed  Immediately  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  among  the  nuclear  powers  for  a  per- 
manent stoppage  of  atmospheric  tests. 

Thereafter,  the  conference  can  proceed  to 
negotiate  for  the  discontinuance  of  other 
types  of  nuclear  weapons  tests — under- 
ground, outer  space,  and  suboceanlc — with 
an  adequate  system  of  Inspection  and  con- 
trol, making  the  necessary  exceptions  for 
threshold  and  space  tests.  Technicians  have 
advised  that  It  Is  possible  to  develop  im- 
proved low-yield  W2apons  through  under- 
ground tests  and  that  It  mpy  be  possible  to 
conduct  tests  beyond  the  earth's  atmosphere. 
The  argument  for  cessation  of  these  types 
of  tests  Is  essentially  an  arg-jment  for  dis- 
armament and  can  be  considered  as  a  part 
of  the  Whole  Involved  problem  of  disarma- 
ment. 

The  course  of  action  herein  recommended 
has  the  possibility  of  bringing  three  Im- 
portant advantages  to  the  United  States; 
{ 1 )  An  Improvement  of  the  moral  and  po- 
litical position  of  the  United  States  In  the 
world;  (2)  the  drawing  of  a  clear  distinction 
between  the  antisocial  contamination  of  the 
atmosphere  for  which  the  United  States  Is 
being  sorely  blamed,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
other  types  of  nuclear  weapons  tests,  on 
the  other;  (3i  possibly  laying  the  ground- 
work for  a  successful  conference  at  Geneva  or, 
at  least,  mitigating  or  saving  the  United 
States  from  blame  for  Its  failure. 

Since  the  conference  evolved  from  the 
Presidents  pronouncement  of  Augtist  22. 
there  is  no  way  that  the  United  States  can  be 
disassociated  from  either  the  success  or  the 
failure  of  the  conference.  Our  prestige  and 
responsibility  are  involved. 

Moreover,  one  important  forward  step 
toward  peace  and  International  cooperation 
might  lead  to  others  In  our  time. 

Mr  President,  this  memorandum  was 
prepared  15  months  ago.  It  reflected  the 
earnest,  coivsidered  judgment  of  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Tennessee.  I  should 
like  now  to  discuss  this  entire  question. 
I  may  say  that  since  presenting  the 
m.emor-nndum  I  have  had  occasion  to 
talk  Aith  former  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles,  Secretai-y  of  State  Herter,  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Defen,  e,  members 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  my 
colleagTie.«5  on   the  Joint  Committee  on 


Atomic  Eneitjy,  and  many  others.  It  is 
a  subject  to  which  I  have  devoted  con- 
centrated study. 

'Ih«-  cessation  of  nuclear  weapons  tests 
is  a  m.ttter  which  is  of  tremendous  im- 
portance to  the  Umted  States  and  to  the 
world.  The  solution  of  the  problem  m- 
voives.  on  the  one  hand,  as  I  stated  in 
the  memorandum,  the  position  of  the 
United  States  as  a  leader  of  the  world  in 
promoting  political  and  military  morality 
and  the  principles  of  humamty,  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  manner  in  which 
the  problem  is  resolved  will  aflect  our 
military  strength  and  that  of  our  allies 
compared  with  that  of  Soviet  Russia  and 
her  satellites. 

This  IS  a  subject  which,  unfortunately. 
Is  not  fully  understood  by  a  great  many 
of  our  citizens.  It  Is  a  subject  about 
which  public  discussion  is  sometimes  in- 
fluenced by  strong  emotions.  It  is  a 
problem  for  which  we  must  attempt  to 
seek  a  solution,  but  one  as  to  which  we 
dare  not  let  our  desire  for  political  agree- 
ment blind  us  to  scientific  and  mihtary 
realities. 

I  consider  it  essential  that  the  U.S. 
policy  on  nuclear  weapons  testing  be  re- 
appraised in  the  light  of  the  facts  as  they 
exist;  that  we  publicly  and  clearly  define 
our  objectives:  and  that  we  promote 
public  discussion  and  debate  upon  the 
factors  involved.  It  Is  my  purpose  and 
my  hope  to  contribute  to  this  public  dis- 
cussion and  public  understanding  as  best 
I  can.  I  had  planned  to  speak  upon  this 
subject  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  sev- 
eral times  heretofore,  but  have  been  dis- 
suaded from  doing  so  because  of  the  deli- 
cary  of  the  pending  negotiations.  Now 
that  the  conference  in  3eneva  appears 
to  be  stalemated  and.  after  15  months, 
the  situation  still  appears  to  be  as  I  de- 
scribed it  on  November  19,  1958.  I  should 
like  to  contribute,  as  best  I  can.  to  public 
discussion  and  understanding  of  this 
subject. 

What  is  the  objective  of  US,  policy  in 
this  field?  What  kind  of  agreement  do 
we  seek  relative  to  the  cessation  of  nu- 
clear weapons  tr.sts''  It  seems  to  me  that 
our  minimum  objective  should  be  to  seek 
an  enforcible  agreement  which  wiU. 
first,  stop  the  discharge  of  poisonous, 
radioactive  fallout  into  the  atmosphere 
which  all  must  breathe;  second,  achieve 
an  agreement  between  nuclear  powers 
on  discontinuance  of  weapons  tests  which 
can  be  subject  to  adequate  inspection, 
detection,  and  control;  third,  provide  a 
sound  ba.'^is  and  an  example  in  experi- 
ence which  could  lead,  and  which  we 
hope  would  lead,  to  progress  in  bringing 
about  meaningful  effective  disarmament. 
These  are  laudable  objectives  toward 
which  we  mu..t  continue  to  press. 

There  is  widespread  acceptance  of  the 
premise  that  any  international  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  designed  to 
accomplish  these  objectives  will  endanger 
our  national  security  unless  there  are 
in  being  scientific  equipment.  efTective 
procedures,  and  a  political  mechanism 
to  insure  that  the  agreement  is  not  vio- 
lated. I  am  very  much  concerned  that 
in  our  zeal  to  reach  an  agreement  on  this 
subject,  we  may  be  placing  ourselves  in 
the  position  of  being  forced  to  accept  an 
agreement  which,  in  fact,  will  be  unen- 
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representatives  will  not  even  agree  with 


reversal  in  o."Scial  policy— lias  never  been     billion  dollars  are  being  poured  into  this 
pubhcl>-  revealed.    It  seems  to  me  that  a     economy    today    for    military    expendi- 
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forccable.  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  be 
assessed  the  blame  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  for  failure  to  reach  an  agreement, 
on  the  other. 

In  the  memorandum  of  November  19, 
1958.  to  the  President.  I  said: 

The  Russians  plainly  seek  to  pressure  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  Into 
..%Bflng  to  stop  all  tests  for  all  time,  with- 
,,,,rettect\yf  Inspection.  If  they  fail  In  this. 
they  will  seek  tn  blame  the  United  States 
for  fellvire  of  the  conference  Soviet  succes,'^ 
In  either  respect  would  be  detrimental  to 
US    Interests 

Mr.  Prf  sident.  the  international  blame 
for  failure  of  the  Nuclear  Weapons  Test 
Conferpn<?e  in  Geneva  is  a  serious  mat- 
ter If  assessed  against  the  United 
States,  it  would  .seriously  impair  our 
position  and  prestige  The  alternative 
seems  now  to  be  an  unenforclble  and  un- 
wise agreement  Acccpfance  by  our 
representatives  of  an  unwi.se  atireement. 
In  itself  v'ould  pose  two  typ>es  of  hazaid: 
One.  that  the  Senate  accept  it:  two.  that 
the  Senat.e  reject  it  Either  course  would 
entail  d.iiiKers  and  liazards  for  the 
United  Slates 

I  thought  and  sincerely  believed  in  No- 
vember 1958  that  President  El.senhowei- 
could  thrn  have  seized  the  initiative,  by 
not  only  prorlaiming  to  the  world  the 
Willingness  of  the  United  States  to  stop 
contamir  ation  of  the  world's  air.  but  also 
by  sayiru,  "We  have  slopped."  He  could 
then  have  invited  all  other  nuclear  pow- 
ers to  Join  us  in  this  action.  If  they  re- 
fused to  do  so.  upon  them  would  rest  the 
responsibility  foi  further  contamination 
of  the  eiirths  atinospheie,  .Subsequent 
events  have  confirmed  and  stren^ihened 
my  views. 

Mr  President,  the  phenomenon  of 
elobal  fallout  of  radioactive  pai tides  re- 
.sulting  from  nuclear  explosions  was  gen- 
erally recognized  as  a  sicnificant  prob- 
lem only  after  initiation  of  the  testinc  of 
hydrogen  bombs  in  195J  Last  year,  the 
Atomic  lin.Mgy  Commission  released  its 
estimates  of  the  fi.ssion  yield  of  tests  con- 
ducted bv  the  United  States,  the  United 
KiUKdoni.  and  the  .Soviet  Union  through 
1958.  There  Ls  still  some  considerable 
uncertainty,  however,  about  the  total 
volume  of  poisonous  substances  remain- 
Inx  in  the  stratosphere  as  a  lesult  of  t^st-s 
already  conducted,  about  how  long  it  will 
take  the.se  substances  to  drift  down  to 
the  lower  atmosphere,  and  about  their 
precise  effect. 

In  1956.  the  National  Academy  of 
Sripnce.s  issued  a  reiwrt  which  sfivvd  lo 
call  attention  to  the  potential  fallout 
hazard  (»f  weapons  testii.t;  I  b*^iievf  it 
fair  to  Jay  that  that  report,  as  well  as 
the  one  issued  by  the  United  Kingdom 
Medical  Re.search  Council,  rai.sod  moie 
questions  than  it  answered  Hear!n^!> 
held  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomir 
Energy  m  1957  and  avain  in  1959  addtd 
some  mw  facts  to  our  meauer  store  of 
information  on  this  subject 

Mr.  President.  I  am  neither  a  scien- 
tist nor  a  technician.  I  do  not  know  the 
preci.se  denree  of  the  danger  which  ex- 
ists or  v.hich  may  exi.st  if  the  testing  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  the  atmo.'-phere  con- 
tinues at  a  level  substantially  similar  to 
that  of  the  past  5  years  However,  what- 
ever  the  degree  of  tlan'-rr   which   may 


actually  exist,  sufflce  it  to  say  for  the 
benefit  of  this  discussion  that  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  the  world  the 
danger  is  real,  and  in  the  mind.'-  of  many 
the  fear  is  stark, 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  of 
America  developed  the  atomic  bomb. 
Moreover,  the  United  States  used  it.  To 
this  day  the  United  States  is  the  only  na- 
tion which  has  used  it.  In  our  view,  the 
use  of  the  atomic  weapon  was  justified  by 
its  contribution  to  the  early  term.ination 
of  hostilities  in  World  War  II,  thereby 
.saving:  the  lives  of  thou.sands  and  thou- 
.sands  of  American  soldiers,  Japanese 
soldiers,  and  Japanese  civilians.  Never- 
theless, many  persons  automatically 
associate  the  problem  of  radioactive  fall- 
out with  the  US,  development  and  use 
of  atomic  weapons.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  imposes  upon  the  United  States  a 
moral  responsibility  to  take  the  lead  in 
eliminating  or  reducing  the  fallout 
hazard. 

The  problem  of  fallout,  although  re- 
lated to  disarmament,  is  separate  and 
distinct  from  disarmament.  The  prob- 
lem of  fallout  from  tests  is  far  easier  to 
solve  and  Its  solution  poses  far  less  .seri- 
ous hazards  to  oui'  national  security.  For 
all  practical  purposes,  the  contamination 
of  the  atmosphere  arises  from  atmos- 
pheric explosions.  An  effective  ban  on 
further  atmospheric  explosions  would 
eliminate  further  contamination  of  the 
earths  atmosphere  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  As  I  shall  explain  later  in  more 
detail,  an  agreement  limited  to  this  type 
of  tests  is  enforceable  with  equipment 
and  procedures  new  in  bein"  and  now  m 
operation :  and  which  have  been  in  opera- 
tion for  some  10  or  12  years. 

The  overall  problem  of  disannament 
is  infinitely  more  complex  than  that  of 
ending  fallout  from  tests.  The  Confer- 
ence on  General  Disarmament  is  to  beein 
in  Geneva  about  the  15th  of  next  month 
The  success  or  the  failure  of  the  Weapons 
Test  Conference  will  undoubtedly  have 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  course  of 
the  Disarmament  Conference,  A  com- 
plete ban  on  nuclear  weapons  testing  is 
essentially  a  matter  related  tc  disarma- 
ment and  a  part  of  disarmament 

Enforcement  problems  for  ar.  aj^i  ce- 
ment to  stop  all  tests  are  vastly  more 
complex  than  those  related  to  an  agree- 
ment covering  only  atmospheric  tests, 
A  complete  test  ban,  we  are  told,  would 
hamp>er.  if  not  prevent,  the  developmtni 
of  small  nuclear  weapons,  and  possibly 
defense  mechanisms,  too. 

Obviously,  tlie  discontinuance  of  our 
own  developineiu  piouram  under  condi- 
tions which  v^ould  enable  ti~ie  Russians  to 
continue  theirs  clandestinely  would  be 
dangerous  Moreover,  tiie  American 
pt-ople  havf  been  conditioned,  throuph 
tht  administi  auon  of  foimer  President 
Truman  and  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  to  the  nece.ssity  of  ade- 
quate inspection  and  control  mechan- 
isms bemn  a  viia!  part  of  an  apieement 
on  di.^aimament  or  test  stoppape. 

It  must  be  rf-membeipd  that  restric- 
tions on  the  development  of  new  nuclear 
weapons  would  not  limit  the  production 
or  u.se  of  those  weapons  already  in  being. 

We  have  been  endeavoring  since  1946. 
to   find   some   effective  means   for  con- 


trolling: these  awesome  instruments  for 
destruction.  Unfortunately,  our  efforts 
toward  meaningful  disarmament  have 
amounted  to  little  more  than  an  exercise 
in  futility 

The  requirements  for  inspection  to  de- 
tect a  nuclear  te.'-t  explosion  under- 
ground or  in  extremely  high  altitudes 
pose  great  difficulties,  as  I  shall  show 
latei'.  They  are  as  nothing,  however, 
when  compared  to  the  difficulty  of  in- 
suring that  nuclear  wailieads  have 
actually  been  destroyed,  even  if  political 
conditions  for  acieement  for  then- 
destruction  can  be  agreed  upon.  Under 
the.se  circum.'tances.  nuclear  disarma- 
ment nece.ssarily  involves  limitation  of 
the  means  of  deliveiy,  as  well  as  of 
nuclear  components  Since  nuclear 
weapon  test  delivei-y  sy.^-lem';  u'^ually 
have  a  dual  capacity,  nuclear  or  con- 
ventional, it  is  no  Inn'-'er  po.s.>-ible  to  iso- 
late nuclear  disarmament  from  conven- 
tional disarmament  measure.'- 

Let  me  emphasize  that  actual  nuclear 
disarmament  and  discontinuance  of  tests 
which  do  not  involve  tlie  antisocial 
aspect  of  contamination  of  the  world  s 
atmosphere  are  essentially  a  part  of  the 
ceneral  problem  of  disarmament  I 
trust  that  our  repre.'^ntative  to  the  Gen- 
eral Disarmam.ent  Conference  Mr. 
Eaton,  will  have  c>cca.sion  to  ponder  thi*^ 
effort  on  my  part  to  contribute  to  an 
underst-indinc  of  this  vexatious  sub.iect. 

Let  m--  repeat  once  ae&in  tliat  a  suc- 
cessful step  taken  now — even  at  this  laie 
date — would  offer  some  greater  hope 
than  now  exists  for  success  of  the  Gen- 
eral  Di.sarmament   Conferenre 

I  should  likp  now  to  read  once  moip 
the  final  .sentence  m  the  memorandum 
which  I  submitted  to  President  Eisen- 
hower in  November  1958: 

Moreover,  one  lmF>ortant  forward  step  to- 
ward peace  and  internatlonfll  c<jopei  ntlun 
might  lead  to  others  in  our  time. 

Nuclear  di.sarmament.  even  if  attain- 
able without  simultaneous  limitation  on 
conventional  arms  would  raise  serious 
que.' t ions  about  US,  defense  posture 
Since  1953  the  administration  has 
placed  increasing  reliance  upon  the  con- 
cept of  massive  retaliation,  or  deter- 
rence, w:iii  nuclear  weapon.'-.  We  are 
told  now  that  there  is  no  deterrent  pap. 
I  am  not  sure  of  the  meaning  of  this 
term,  but  wliatever  it  means,  our  defense 
effoTts  m  this  regard  have  been  carried 
forward  at  the  expense  of  maintainint: 
forces  capable  of  fighting  with  conven- 
tional weapons.  The  elimination,  or  sig- 
niti(-ant  limitation  upon  the  use.  of  nu- 
clear weapons  would  place  our  forces 
at  1:  serious  disadvantage  if  opposed  by 
the  overwhelming  concentration  of  con- 
ventional forces  which  are  maintained 
by  the  Communist  bloc  nation..^. 

In  citing  the.'^e  obstacles  to  meaniug- 
ful  disarmament.  Mr,  President,  I  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  we  should  aban- 
don our  efforts  in  this  field  Quite  on 
the  contrary  I  have  suggested  that  our 
goals  be  reapprarsed  and  redefined  and 
that  we  fix  for  ourselves  goals  wh.ch 
are  in  ou:  opinion,  reasonably  attain- 
able 

The  goal  of  complete  stoppage  of  all 
nuclear  tests  for  all  time,  with  adequate 
inspectu^n  and  control,  is  simply  not  now 
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family  of  nations   as  upon  its  military 
strength.    Both,  it  seems  to  me,  are  im- 


nation."*,    my    country    and    Communist 
Russia,  and  directed  the  force  of  world 


Russia  to  an  accounting  for  what  I  con- 
sider   to    be    the    inexcusable,    immoral 
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attainable.  Why?  Because  the  Soviet 
representatives  will  not  even  agree  with 
our  own  scientific  experts  about  a  state- 
ment of  scientific  facts.  Nor  have  they 
ever  agreed,  or  indicated  that  they 
would  agree,  to  the  principle  of  free  and 
adequate  international  inspection  of 
suspicious  events  occurring  :n  the  Soviet 
Union. 

No  one  has  yet  mentioned  at  the  con- 
ference table  the  necessity  of  bringing 
Red  China  into  an  effective  and  adequate 
inspection  and  control  mechanism, 
though  I  must  say.  to  hi.s  credit,  Secre- 
tary Herter  recently  made  a  stutemtr.t 
respecting  this  matter. 

I  cite  these  obstacles  only  to  empha- 
size that  we  should  not  undertake  more 
in  this  direction  than  can  be  accom- 
plished with  adequate  safeiiuards.  To  do 
so  would  be  to  gamble  on  Russian  sin- 
cerity. To  do  so  would  be  to  accept  a 
Russian  promise  at  face  value,  if  it  ha^ 
any  face  value.  Our  experiences  in  this. 
regard  have  not  been  such  as  to  instil! 
confidence  in  Soviet  propaganda  extol- 
ling their  desire  for  peace. 

With  this  background,  I  should  like 
to  review  briefly  events  immediately 
leading  up  to  the  .stalemated  conference 
in  Geneva  on   test  discontinuance. 

In  the  summer  of  1958  technical  ex- 
perts representing  the  nuclear  powers. 
met  in  Geneva  to  discuss  e;-:isti.ng  means 
for  detecting  nuclear  explosions.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  conference,  its  par- 
ticipants reported  their  agreement,  with 
certain  important  re.servai:ons.  that  b}' 
establishing  a  system  of  detection  anc 
inspection  posts  located  at  strategic 
points,  it  would  be  possible  to  detect 
nuclear  explosions  with  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy.  This  report  indicated  that  £. 
.system  of  detection  was  feasible,  again 
with  reservations  and  limitations,  pro- 
vided agreement  could  be  reached  at  po- 
litical levels  for  its  establishment  and 
operation.  Later  in  the.^e  r*\'Tiarks  I 
shall  refer  in  more  detail  to  the  report; 
of  this  conference  of  experts 

Following  the  report  of  the  expert;; 
who  met  at  Geneva,  the  Pre.sident  of  the 
United  States,  on  A'.isn.st  L'2,  1958.  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  was  pre- 
pared to  suspend  all  nuclear  tests  for  1 
year  beginning  October  31,  1958.  provided 
the  other  nuclear  powers  were  willing  to 
meet  at  that  time  to  negotiate  an  agree- 
ment for  the  susp^n.sion  of  w':'apons  tests 
and  the  establishment  of  an  Interna- 
tional control  system  basrd  on  the  (ex- 
pert's report.  The  Presidents  announce- 
ment stated  that  the  United  States  would 
be  further  prepared,  as  a  part  of  tho 
agreement,  to  continue  to  suspend  weap- 
ons tests  on  a  year-to-year  basis  subject 
to  a  determination  at  t.he  beginning  of 
each  year  that  the  inspection  system  U 
installed  and  workins  and  that  .satisfac- 
tory progress  is  being  made  in  reachintf 
asiieement  on  substantive  d..sarmamrnt. 
The  current  Geneva  conference  evolved 
from  this  pronouncement  by  President 
Eisenhower. 

The  US  proposal  embodied  a  call  for 
the  ce.ssation  of  all  nuclear  weapons  test> 
of  whatever  size  and  however  conducted. 
This  represented  a  drastic  reversal  of  thu 
previous  publicly  announced  US  poli'\v. 
The  basis  for  this  change  in  policy — the 
justification  for  this  sharp  change  and 


reversal  in  o.'Ticial  policy — has  never  been 
publicly  revealed.  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
matter  of  such  grave  import  could  well 
be  discussed  with  the  American  people. 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield ' 

Mr  GORE      T  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Before  asking  the 
Senator  s  consent  to  have  some  mate- 
rial put  la  the  Record,  I  should  like  to 
have  the  Record  show  that  I  am  very 
proud  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  fcr 
the  v.sion  he  is  expressing  this  after- 
noon with  regard  to  the  whole  matter 
of  nuclear  disarmament.  This  morn- 
ing's newspaper  carried  the  news  that 
the  Senator  was  going  to  make  this 
speech.  I  have  not  had  the  privilege  of 
seeing  a  copy  of  it,  but  I  have  listened 
to  part  of  it.  I  know  the  Senator's 
views. 

As  one  Senator.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  for  the  speech, 
because  the  Senator  has  demonstrated 
time  and  time  apain  he  is  not  afraid  to 
come  to  grips  with  what  I  think  is  not 
only  the  mo.st  important  i-ssue  facing 
the  American  people  but  also  the  most 
important  issue  facing  mankind. 

Unless  we  take  some  steps  forward 
along  the  line  suggested  this  afternoon 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  doubt 
whether  my  great,  great  grandchildren 
are  going  to  live  under  a  system  of  free- 
dom., if  they  live  at  all,  because  I  simply 
do  not  think  we  are  going  to  be  able  in 
our  time  to  erase  the  lessons  of  history. 
They  are  written  too  indelibly  in  the 
armals  of  mankind. 

If  the  lessons  of  history  teach  us  any- 
thing it  is  that  powerful  nations  such  as 
Russia  and  the  United  State?  cannot  do 
what  they  are  doing  for  very  long  and 
survive. 

I  think  we  have  to  have  the  kind  of 
forward  looking  vision  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  expressing  this 
afternoon.  What  he  is  really  outlining 
to  us  is  a  paradox.  Surely,  we  have  to 
stay  strong  during  this  period  of  time 
that  is  going  to  be  necessary  to  work  out 
a  workable  disarmament  program.  That 
is  the  paradox.  We  have  to  come  to 
disarmament,  because  without  it  Russia 
and  the  United  States  cannot  possibly 
survive.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  his- 
tory is  going  to  record  that  in  this  gen- 
eration it  was  Ru.ssia  and  the  United 
States  leading  mankind  pell-mell  down 
the  highway  of  civilization  to  their  own 
destruction. 

No  one  can  be  so  shortsighted  as  to 
think  that  two  powerful  nations  such  as 
the  United  States  and  Ru.ssia  can  con- 
tinue to  pour  Into  a  nuclear  armaments 
race  the  billions  upon  billions  of  dollars 
that  we  are  pouring  and  will  continue  to 
pour,  if  the  process  Is  not  stopped,  and 
have  permanent  peace. 

When  we  get  a  leader  .such  as  the 
Senator  from  Tennes.see  who  is  willing 
to  stand  up  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  suggest  that  we  have  to  start  work- 
ing out  .some  concrete  program  toward 
successful  disarmament,  then  we  are 
better  off  for  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  And  we  mast  start  with 
achievable  goals. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  must  start  w:th 
achievable  goals.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Forty-one    billion    dollars    or    forty-two 


billion  dollars  are  being  poured  into  this 
economy  today  for  military  expendi- 
tures. Does  anyone  want  to  suggest 
this  is  a  free  economy?  There  is  no 
free  economy  in  the  United  States  of 
America  today.  The  economy  of  Amer- 
ica today  is  basically  a  military  econ- 
omy, with  a  great  many  busines.-smen  in 
America  subsidized  with  national  de- 
fense expenditures.  Businessmen  are 
the  most  subsidized  group  in  America. 
The  business  subsidy  makes  the  subsidy 
which  the  farmers  get  look  like  eco- 
nomic peanuts. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  $41  billion  to 
$42  billion  of  nonproductive  goods  being 
poured  by  military  expenditures  Into  the 
American  economy  today,  what  would 
the  word   "prosperity"  really  sound  hke? 

We  shall  not  have  any  true  prosperity 
when  that  prosperity  Ls  built  uf>on  be- 
tween 841  billion  and  $42  billion  of  mili- 
tary expenditures.  We  cannot  eat  the 
fruits  of  those  expenditures.  We  can- 
not wear  them.  They  do  not  house  us. 
TTiey  do  not  advance  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  the  American  people. 

The  sad  feature  is  that  such  expendi- 
tures advance  the  danger  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
But  there  are  not  very  many  politicians 
who  are  willing  to  lead  with  their  chins, 
so  to  speak,  and  to  warn  the  American 
people — fat  with  false  prosperity  today, 
fat  with  luxury,  fat  with  complacency. 
The  American  people  need  to  be  awak- 
ened to  the  great  danger  that  confronts 
them  as  we,  along  with  Russia,  lead 
mankind,  I  fear,  to  its  own  destruction 
by  building  up  a  nuclear  armaments  race 
which  cannot  be  squared  with  a  single 
moral  principle  we  teach  our  boys  and 
girls.  We  cannot  square  the  course  of 
action  of  Russia  and  the  United  States 
in  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons 
with  a  single  moral,  religious  principle 
that  we  teach  our  boys  and  girls. 

Let  me  say,  as  a  Christian,  that  it  is 
un-Christian.  It  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  teachings  of  my  Master,  If  I 
were  of  the  Jewish  faith.  I  should  say 
that  it  cannot  be  reconciled  with  a  be- 
lief in  its  tenets,  either.  If  I  belonged 
to  any  other  religious  denommation,  I 
would  say  the  same  thing. 

I  do  not  know  what  we  can  do  to 
awaken  the  American  people  to  a  spir- 
itual consciousness  of  the  course  of 
action  the  Nation  is  foUowmg  as  we  turn 
more  and  more  of  our  life  over  to  the 
military.  Here  is  one  Senator  who 
wants  to  go  along  as  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  will  lead  in  this  matter. 
As  the  Senator  says,  we  must  start  with 
achievable  goals,  but  we  mu.st  start.  We 
are  not  starting.  We  are  walking  in  the 
opposite  direction.  We  are  walking  in 
the  direction  toward  war  There  are  not 
very  many  who  are  willing,  in  these  fat 
times,  to  warn  the  American  people  M 
to  what  the  great  danger  is. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  the  able  and  movmg 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon.  I  should  like  to  in- 
dicate to  him  that  my  deeply  held  con- 
viction is  that  the  security,  the  welfare, 
and  the  future  greatness  of  the  United 
States  of  America  depend  as  much  up)on 
its  moral  and   political  posture   in   the 
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family  of  nations  as  upon  Its  military 
strength.  Both,  it  seems  to  me,  are  im- 
portant 

Throi  ghout  thi.i  delicate,  dangerous. 
imp>ortant  undertaking  I  have  sought  to 
contribute  as  best  I  could  to  realistic 
public  discussion  It  seemed  to  me  15 
months  ago  that  the  aprpement  upon 
which  Ru.ssia  in.sisted  was  Impractical. 
I  W8LS  a:  the  conference  on  the  opening 
day,  anc.  as  the  record  will  show  the  chief 
Rus,sian  delegate  Mr  Tsarapkin  pro- 
posed, in  his  very  first  statement,  that 
the  Unted  States.  Russia,  and  Great 
Britain  agree  to  stop  all  tests  for  all  time. 
right  now  He  said,  "Wc  have  a  treaty 
ready  tD  sign  We  will  talk  about  in- 
spectior.  later" 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  should 
start  with  is  the  antisocial— according  to 
many  experts,  highly  dangerous — dis- 
charge of  radioactive  particles  into  the 
world's  atmosphere.  If  we  could  achieve 
that  stoppage,  if  we  could  cleanse  our 
own  hands,  so  to  speak,  being  the  na- 
tion wTlch  has  contributed  most  to 
radioactive  contamination,  we  would  im- 
prove 0  ir  moral  ix>sition  before  mankind 
by  saying  not  only,  "We  are  willins  to 
stop,"   but    "We   have   stopped" 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  "^ 

Mr.  CrORE      I  yield 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  completely  agree  with 
the  Senator 

Mr.  CK)RE  Thereafter  after  inviting 
the  Ruisians  and  Great  Britain  to  join 
us  in  making  this  stoppage  permanent. 
we  could  negotiate  the  suspension  of 
tests  in  other  sphiies,  underground,  out- 
er space,  or  whatever — but  we  would 
have  stopped  tiie  one  scriou.s  danger  to 
generations  of  the  future  from  radio- 
active )K)isoning 

I  share  with  the  able  Senator  from 
Oregon  the  deep  moral  and  religious 
convictions  he  expresses,  btit  I  wish  to  say 
also  that  a  unilateral  disarmament  by 
the  United  States,  general  or  nuclear,  is 
dangerous:  and  I  could  not  conscien- 
tiously take  the  responsibility  of  recom- 
mendir.g  it. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield  ^ 

Mr,  GORE      I  yield 

Mr.  MORSE.  On  the  latter  point.  I 
want  it  definitely  understood  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  r)reKon  does  not 
favor  i  ny  unilateral  disarmam'^nt.  But 
I  wish  all  the  other  countries  of  the 
world,  other  than  tlie  United  States  and 
Russia — because  1  think  the  United 
States  and  Ru.ssia  will  t'o  down  in  hi.'tory 
as  the  .-eal  offenders  in  this  connection — 
would  ruse  up  in  protest  against  Russia 
and  the  United  States,  rise  up  m  protest 
to  the  United  Nations  and  say  to  the 
United  Nations.  "Bring  both  the  United 
States  and  Russia  before  the  bar  of  world 
opinion  through  the  procedures  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  have  the  Inited 
Nations  really  become  an  effective  force 
against  the  United  States  and  against 
Russia  in  regard  to  this  mad  armament 
race." 

It  is  my  opinion  that  both  Russia  and 
the  United  States  are  circumventing  the 
Unitec  Nations  too  much,  and  I  think  it 
Is  about  time  that  the  United  Nat.ons 
called   to    account    thiLe    two    r  '■'•crful 


nations,  my  countr>'  and  Communist 
Ru.ssia.  and  directed  the  force  of  world 
opinion  against  both  nations  in  resrard 
to  this  immoral  armament  race  into 
which  the  United  States  and  Russia  are 
leading  mankind 

I  know  that  there  are  many  who  will 
resent  the  statement  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  has  .iust  made  Some- 
one must  be  willing  to  make  it.  because 
until  Ru.'^.'^ia  and  the  United  States  stop 
this  mad  armament  race  I  fear  that  we 
are  going  on  to  the  abyss,  and  that  civil- 
ization will  fall  into  the  depths  of  a  new 
dark  ajtc. 

Those  are  my  views.  I  had  no  Inten- 
tion of  expressing  them  today,  but  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  inspired  me 
by  the  leadership  he  has  displayed  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  by  suggesting  that 
we  start  with  a  re.s.sation  of  atomic  bur.'-ts 
which  are  creating  radioactivity,  which 
IS  endangering,  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  the  health  and  safety  of  thou- 
sands of  people 

I  a.'-k  Senators  to  co  with  me  to  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  world  where  I  have 
been  and  answer,  if  they  can.  the  criti- 
cisms m.ade  ai^ainst  the  United  States 
becau.'^e  rf  the  atomic  testing  we  are  do- 
ing It  IS  no  excuse  for  us  to  say.  "Ru.ssia 
does  it.  too.**  I  happen  to  think  that 
both  countrie.*?.  the  United  States  and 
Ru.ssia,  ought  to  be  confronted  with  a 
united  world  opinion  against  them,  un- 
der the  procedures  of  the  United  Na- 
tions That  is  why  I  have  been  heard  to 
.say  that  I  think  the  I'nited  Nations 
ought  to  si  \rt  exercising  some  of  the 
jurisdiction  available  to  it  under  the 
charter 

The  forthcoming  summit  conferences 
should  not  be  outside  the  United  Na- 
tions, but  under  the  canopy  of  the  United 
Nations,  with  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations  pre.'-iding  as  the 
chairman  of  any  summit  conference. 
Why  should  the  Urute-d  States,  Russia. 
Great  Britain.  France,  and  West  Ger- 
many, or  any  other  group  of  nations,  de- 
cide to  ret  together  and  have  a  summit 
conference  and  decide  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  what  the  solution  should  be? 

Let  me  tell  the  Senate  what  history 
proves  will  happen.  We  have  the  old 
story  of  international  power  politics 
again.  That  sort  of  game  can  be  played 
for  a  few  generations,  but  all  during 
those  generations  small  nations  will  be 
resentful,  and  will  be  citianizmg  more 
and  more  against  nations  which  partici- 
pate at  the  summit,  only  to  have  a  world 
war  break  forth  again,  as  it  always  has 
when  international  power  politics  liave 
been  played  by  the  "big  boys."  Tlie 
weaker  nations  eventually  organize 
themselves  into  a  force  against  the  so- 
calied  strong  nations,  and  the  world  is 
thrown  into  another  world  war. 

If  I  were  to  name  one  of  the  greatest 
causes  of  world  wars,  I  should  say  that 
it  is  the  international  power  politics 
which  conflictin;:,  powerfiil  nations  have 
played,  resulting  in  the  kind  of  aline- 
ment  of  forces  which  eventually  leads 
to  war. 

I  do  not  believe  we  have  too  much 
time.  We  have  only  a  few  years  to  win 
the  fight  for  permanent  peace;  and  I 
think  it  is  about  time  the  rest  of  the 
world    called    the    United    States    and 


Russia  to  an  accounting  for  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  inexcusable  immoral 
course  which  both  Ru.ssia  and  the  United 
Stales  are  following  in  this  whole  matter 
of   nuclear   competition   and   armament. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  eloquently  stated 
viev^s  of  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  are  provocative.  I  should  like 
to  call  to  his  attention  that  at  a  tim.e 
when  the  United  States  was  the  only 
nuclear  power,  at  a  time  w  hen  the  United 
States  had  a  monopoly  on  nuclesr 
weapon':  and  a  stockpile  sufficient  to  de- 
stroy most  of  the  larger  cities  of  the 
world,  the  United  States  proposed  to 
deposit  all  of  its  nuclear  aixis  wit.h  an 
international  agency. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  will  recall 
that  that  proposal  wa:  called  the  Baruch 
plan  The  Soviet  Union  refused  to  ac- 
cept it  and  refused  to  cooperate  In  its 
implementation.  We  were  well  aware 
that  she  was  undertaking  to  develop  nu- 
clear weapons  We  know  more  now  of 
lier  technical  proficiency  than  we  then 
knew.  So  the  United  States  undertook 
the  course  which  the  able  Senator  has 
suggested,  but  with  no  avail.  The  able 
Senator  suggests  now  that  the  United 
Nations  undertake — I  hope  I  understand 
correctly  the  Senator's  suggestion — a 
program  of  inspection  and  control  and  to 
briiig  the  force  of  world  public  opinion 
upf  n  all  nuclear  powers.  I  hope  I  a.m 
quoting  the  Senator's  proposal  accu- 
rately. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  that  is  a  fair 
summary. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  suggest  to  the  able  Sen- 
atcr  that  I  would  endorse  tliat  objective 
if  the  force  of  public  opinion  of  the  na- 
tionals of  each  country  could  be  brought 
to  bear  with  equal  effect  upon  the  poli- 
ces and  actions  of  their  government. 
Unfortunately,  the  Soviet  people  know 
very  little  about  the  actions  of  their  own 
t'overnmcnt, 

j\s  of  now  we  do  not  know  and  we  have 
no  way  of  knowing  whether  the  Soviets 
have  discontinued  their  underground 
tests  and  outer  space  tests,  or  whether 
they  have  not.  If  the  United  States 
should  resume  testing,  even  with  the 
.smallest  of  nuclear  devices,  it  would  be 
on  the  front  page  of  every  American 
newspaper. 

llndeed.  such  events  must  be  reported 
to  Congress  and  to  the  public.  Just  a 
few  days  ago  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission reported  that  it  had  kept  ai  re- 
pair and  had  made  certain  improvements 
m  some  turu-iels  in  Nevada  That  w.is 
reported.  We  do  not  know,  nor  does  the 
United  Nations  know,  nor  does  anyone 
but  the  hierarchy  of  the  Soviet  Union 
know,  whether  the  Soviet  Union  has  sim- 
ilar tunnels  or  whether  the  Soviets  have 
conducted  underground  tests  or  w  hether 
tliey  are  conducting  them  now  These 
questions  present  practical  problems, 
problems  which  must  be  overcome  in 
order  to  achieve  the  noble  goal  which  the 
atle  Senator  so  eloquently  presents. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  call  the 
Senator's  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  was  a  strong 
advocate  of  the  Baruch  plan.     I  thought 
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it   was   a   great  start.     The   Senator     .■^ 
quite  right  that  we  ran  into  the  nonce - 
operative  attitude  of  the  Soviet   Union 
that  he  mentions. 
The  point  I  wish  to  make  Ls  that  we 


taken  then  with  greater  profit  and 
greater  iiope  of  contributing  to  the  reali- 
zation of  effective  disarmament  than  if 
the  same  step  should  be  taken  now.  But 
even  now  I  once  again  make  the  same 


the  President  to  initiate  high-level  stud- 
ies to  determine  what  the  United  States 
position  toward  charter  revLsion  should 
be.  Finally,  it  calls  upon  our  represent- 
atives to  uresent  at  fnt.iiip  ppn^vQi   Hie. 
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and  In  the  State  Department  on  Satur-  be   the   leaders,   In    the   whole   field 

day.    He  proposed,  first,  the  ces.satlon  of  disarniament 

all  weapons  tests;  and  then,  if  I  recall         Mr   GORE,     I  .should  like  to  make  a 

correctly,   he   listed   a    neutral   zone   in  comment    and  then  I  shall  yield  to  the 


controls  do  we  insist  upon?  What  go 
w?  propo.'ie  to  st lengthen  the  authority 
of  the  United  Nations  to  maintain  peace 
if  nations  do  ri.sarm 


The  basis  for  this  change  m  policy — th(? 
ju^Lification  for  this  sharp  change  and 


achievable  goals.     I  thank  the  Senator.     States  of  America  depend  as  much  upon 
Forty-one    bilUon    dollars    or    forty-two     its  moral   and   political   px)sture   in   the 


is  about  time  that  the  Umted  Nat.ons 
called   to   account   these   two   powerful 


think  it  is  about  time  the  rest  of  the 
world    called    the    United    States    and 


senior  Senator  from  Oregon  was  a  stron? 
advocate  of  the  Ba:uch  plan      I  thousht 
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it  was  a  great  start.  The  Senator  .^ 
quite  right  that  we  ran  into  the  nonce - 
operative  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union 
that  he  mentions. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  we 
did  not  carry  through,  that  we  have  nc't 
been  exercising  world  leadership  within 
the  United  Nations  in  accordance  with 
this  program  that  we  could  have  been 
exercijiing. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  sad  thing  that  we 
left  it  to  Khrushchev  to  make  the  du- 
armament  speech  before  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  believe  the  President  should 
have  made  it  a  long  time  before  that. 
We  missed  a  great  opportunity  there  in 
our  offensive  for  peace  I  believe  we 
should  be  taking  the  lead  in  the  United 
Nations  by  way  of  an  American  resolu- 
tion asking  for  an  extraordinary  ses- 
sion of  the  General  A.ssembly  of  the 
United  Nations.  For  what  purpose ';' 
For  the  purpose  of  calling  the  head.';  of 
all  states,  large  and  .small,  to  an  extraor- 
dinary session  of  the  General  A.s,semb  y 
of  the  United  Nations  and  to  lay  before 
the  world  the  proposal  of  each  country 
for  p>eace — their  blueprint  for  peace. 

It  is  possible  that  we  might  get  from 
the  head  of  one  of  the  smaller  States  in 
the  United  Nations  the  best  plan;  at  any 
rate,  we  should  focus  world  opinion  on 
such  a  conference,  and  give  asurance  to 
the  world  that  the  United  States  would 
back  up  the  findings  of  that  conference. 
and  that  we  would  go  alons:  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  nations  of  the  world  that 
seek  peace;  at  the  same  time  attention 
would  be  focused  on  who  might  be — and 
the  Senator  and  I  suspect  who  it  would 
be — the  Russians  and  the  Communist 
segment  of  the  world — dragging  their 
heels  and  trying  to  distort  and  misrepre- 
sent what  we  are  proposing. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  should 
get  in  back  of  a  peace  offensive  and  get 
ourselves  out  of  the  position  where  we  are 
being  charged  with  being  011  a  war  of- 
fensive. We  must  really  subject  our- 
selves to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Nations  on  this  armament  subject  m  the 
interest  of  freedom  and  peace.  If  Ru.ssia 
does  not  come  along,  we  will  prove  wha^ 
the  Senator  and  I  suspect,  and  what  I 
said  at  the  time,  that  the  Khrushchev 
sp>eech  sounded  fine,  but  what  is  he  will- 
ing to  accept  by  way  of  implementation? 
That  is  the  test.  What  is  he  willing  to 
accept  by  way  of  enforcing  a  disarm- 
ament program  both,  as  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  says,  wiih  respect  to  nuclear 
and  conventional  weapons'  We  should 
be  bringing  to  bear  on  Mr.  Khrushchev 
the  pressure  of  world  opinion  through 
the  United  Nations,  because  we  will  not 
have  permanent  peace  until  we  get  a 
nuclear  and  conventional  weapons  dis- 
armament program  adopted. 

I  did  not  mean  to  interrupt  the  Sen- 
ator for  as  long  as  I  did.  However,  it  is 
his  fault.  He  stimulated  me  to  these 
observations.  He  touched  on  a  view  of 
mine  that  I  believe  goes  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  survival  of  my  country. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  a  fault  of  which 
I  am  proud. 

I  wish  to  make  one  additional  point  in 
respon-se  to  the  able  .senior  Senator  from 
Oregon.  I  suggested,  in  November  1958, 
a  step   which  I    think   could   hftve    been 
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taken  then  w.ih  greater  profit  and 
greater  hope  of  contributing  to  the  reali- 
zation of  effective  disarmament  than  if 
the  same  step  should  be  taken  now.  But 
even  now  I  once  again  make  tiie  same 
proposal  of  an  objective  which  can  be 
achieved  by  action  which  the  United 
States  can  safely  take.  It  is  action 
which,  if  emulated  by  the  other  nuclear 
powers,  would  constitute  an  example  of 
international  cooperation  among  the  nu- 
clear powers,  and  which  would  be  help- 
ful in  engendering  confidence  in  each 
other.  It  would  constitute  an  example 
of  cooperation  which  would  greatly  in- 
fluence the  course  of  a  general  disarm- 
ament conference  I  again  propose  that 
we  stop  unconditionally  for  some  pe- 
riod— the  longer  the  better — the  testing 
of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  atmosphere  of 
tiie  world.  If  Ru.ssia  agrees  to  do  like- 
wise, we  have  at  hand  the  means  of  de- 
tecting a  violation  of  the  agreement. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  mutual  con- 
fidence and  tru.st  among  nations  is  not 
achieved  by  one  grand  assault.  Confi- 
dence IS  achieved  step  by  step. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  CL.\RK  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend the  S»'nator  from  Tennessee  for 
the  outstandiiiK  contribution  he  is  mak- 
ing in  the  difficult  field  of  the  control 
of  nuclear  enerey  exiJlosion.s.  In  my 
opinion  he  is  on  the  right  track.  I  think 
he  was  on  the  right  track  a  year  and 
a  half  auo.  when  he  first  propo.sed  this 
matter  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  support  him  fully  in  his  posi- 
tion taken  today 

HavuiK  had  the  opportunity  to  hear 
the  colloquy  between  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the 
Senator  from  Tenne.ssee  has  mentioned 
the  subject  of  disarmament,  but  I  think 
his  view  is  perhaps  a  little  more  p€*ssi- 
mistic  than  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Oreeori  and  my  own.  in  that  the  Senator 
from  Teniu'ssee  is  concerned  that  we 
must  movp  by  .small  steps  to  achieve 
practical  limited  agreements  before  we 
make  efforts  to  achieve  broader  agree- 
ments But  I  submit  to  him  for  his  con- 
sideration and  comment  the  view  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  with  which  I  am 
in  accord,  that  the  United  States  must 
also  redouble  its  efforts  to  achieve  total 
and  permanent  controlled  di.sarmament 
at  the  earliest  pcssible  moment. 

In  that  connection.  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Tenne.ssee  to 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  8.3.  co- 
sponsored  by  26  Members  of  this  body, 
including  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon I  Mr  Morse  I.  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alaska  Mr.  Grueninc  1 .  the  pres- 
ent occupant  of  the  chair,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee;  and  myself  That  re.solution, 
which  I  hope  will  be  the  subject  of  hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  at  this  session — and  five  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  are  sponsors  of 
the  re.solution — calls  for  the  convening 
of  a  Xtnited  Nations  Charter  Review 
Conference  no  later  than  1962,  to  make 
a  drastic  revision  of  the  United  fatioiis 
Charter  in  the  light  of  current  world 
conditions.     The   resolution   calls    upon 


the  President  to  initiate  high-level  stud- 
ies to  determine  what  the  United  States 
position  toward  charter  revLsion  should 
be.  Finally,  it  calls  upon  our  represent- 
atives to  present  at  future  general  dis- 
armament conferences  specific  proposals 
to  strengthen  the  authority  of  the  United 
Nations  to  prevent  war. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  nuclear 
power  which  has  not  accepted  total  and 
pennanent  disarmament  under  adequate 
international  safeguards  as  its  goal  and 
put  forward  a  compi  ehensive  plan  to 
achieve  that  end.  and  I  think  that  is  a 
disgrace.  The  British  have  done  it.  The 
Russians  have  done  it.  We  have  not 
done  it.  If  the  newspaper  accoimts  of 
the  disarmament  report  furnished  the 
President  by  Mr.  Coolidge  are  correct,  we 
are  not  going  to  do  it  at  the  10-nation 
Disarmament  Conference  convening  in 
Geneva  next  month. 

I  believe  the  full  weight  of  the  moral 
authority  of  the  Senate  should  be 
brought  to  bear  through  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution,  together  with  what  other 
steps  the  Senators  may  think  desirable, 
to  get  the  United  States  to  Ukc  the  lead 
in  efforts  to  achieve  total  and  penna- 
nent controlled  disamaament. 

In  .saying  this.  I  should  like  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennes.see  to  understand  that 
I  fully  appreciate  the  important  and 
practical  step  he  is  taking  today.  I  sup- 
port him  100  percent  in  that  regard.  But 
I  feel  we  must  move  further  than  that 

Looking  around  the  Chamber.  I  see  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  only  the  dis- 
tinguished .senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia 'Mr.  KccHEiJ  Fiankly,  I  think 
that  our  party,  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
lias  a  definite  obligation  to  urge  our 
Government  to  make  greater  efforts  in 
the  arms  control  field  before  the  year  is 
out 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
for  yielding. 

Mr  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  for  his  able  and  eloquent 
comments.  I  am  aware  of  and  feel 
keenly  the  necessity  of  efforts  to  achieve 
the  broader  objective  of  general  dis- 
armament But  in  order  to  move  fur- 
ther, I  think  we  must  first  make  a  stjirt. 

Mr.    CLARK       The    Senator    is    quite 

COlTPCt 

Mr.  GORE  Impractical  .solutions, 
unachievable  goals,  and  political  propa- 
ganda regarding  this  overall  problem. 
.serve  to  raise  false  hopes  in  the  woild, 
hopes  which  are  later  to  be  dashed  on 
the  realities  of  the  cold  war  struggle. 
To  the  extent  that  we  rai.<«e  hopes  that 
total  disarmament  may  become  a  reality 
overnight,  we  take  the  risk  of  being 
asse.ssed  the  blame  for  failing  to  bring 
it  about,  on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the 
other  hand,  of  being  pressui-ed  into  sign- 
ing an  agreement  which  fails  adequately 
to  safeguard  our  security. 

In  this  connection.  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  able  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to 
the  fact  that  in  hLs  speech  to  the  United 
Nations,  Mr.  Khrashchev  first  proposed 
total  disarmament.  But  if  we  read  the 
.speech  carefully,  and  further  on.  it  will 
be  .seen  that  he  says  this  will  take  time. 
Meanwhile,  what  does  he  propose?  I 
think  this  part  of  the  .siJeech  miist  have 
been  read  at  the  White  Hou.se  on  Friday, 
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and  in  the  State  Department  on  Satur- 
day He  propKJsed.  first,  the  ces.sation  of 
all  wfflpon.s  tests;  and  then,  if  I  recall 
correctly,  he  listed  a  neutral  zone  in 
Western  Europe,  which  it  seems  to  me 
raises  the  Berlin  problem  once  aeain. 
Next,  he  propo.sed  that  all  foreign  troops 
be  withdrawn  from  Europe. 

So  ve  see  that  Mr  Khru.shchev  made 
a  pol  tical  propaganda  pitch  for  total 
disamamcnt.  vhich  even  he  said  was 
not  immediately  achievable. 

Meiinwhile,  he  outlined  coui-ses  which. 
If  the  United  States  adopted  them  with- 
out corresr>onding  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites,  and 
withojt  adequate  safeguards  of  in.spec- 
tion  to  assure  the  keeping  of  the  agree- 
ment, might  be  very  dangerous  for  our 
peoplf. 

Mr  CLARK  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  GORE      I  yield. 

Mr  CLARK  I  am  keenly  aware  of 
the  wsdom  of  what  the  Senator  has  said 
I  am  fcure  that  if  he  would  reread  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  speech,  however,  he  would 
find  that  Mr  Khrushchev  said  that  his 
plan  for  total  and  permanent  di.sarma- 
ment  would  take  4  years,  and  would  be 
accompanied  at  each  of  three  stages  of 
disarmament  with  the  control.s  and  in- 
spection which  that  stage  required  I 
regret,  that  the  press  of  the  United  States 
failed  to  report  that  the  Soviet  plan  did 
call  for  controls  during  the  first  two 
stageii  of  disarmament  Bui  Khrushchev 
did  propose  such  controls  in  his  U  N. 
speech,  and  he  repeated  and  amplified 
this  iispect  of  his  disarmament  plan  at 
his  final  press  conference  in  the  United 
States  on  September  27. 

Selwyn  Lloyd,  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
also  P'Ut  forward  at  the  UN  last  Septem- 
ber a  plan  for  total  and  permanent  dis- 
armament to  be  achieved  in  three  stapes, 
including  proposals  to  strengthen  inter- 
national machinery  to  maintain  the 
peace  in  a  disarmed  world.  I  regret  that 
that  i)ioposal  did  not  receive  more  atten- 
tion in  our  press. 

In  think  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
will  agree  that  Khrushchev  then  said 
that  if  the  nations  in  what  we  call  the 
free  world,  or  in  what  he  calls  the  capi- 
talist world,  were  unwilling  to  meet  him 
halfway  with  total  and  pennanent  dis- 
armament, then  as  a  less  attractive  step 
in  the  interim,  he  would  be  willing  to 
take  certain  partial  disarmament  meas- 
ures. 

I  am  making  this  point  now  because 
I  think  there  is  widespread  misunder- 
standing in  American  public  opinion  and 
in  the  American  press  as  to  just  what 
Klirushchev  and  Selwyn  Lloyd  did  say. 
and  as  to  how  very  negative  the  reply 
and  the  attitude  and  the  posture  of  our 
country  has  been,  following  proposals 
which  I  believe  should  have  been  ex- 
plored promptly  and  in  good  faith. 

All  of  this  does  not  mean  in  any  way 
that  I  am  in  disagreement  with  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  as 
to  either  our  ultimate  objectives  or  as 
to  our  methods  of  achieving  them.  I 
think  all  these  measures  have  to  go  along 
side  by  side.  But  my  strong  view  is  that 
we  are  the  laggards,  whereas  we  should 


be    the    leaders,    in    the   whole   field    of 
disarmament. 

Mr  GORE.  I  <hoi-ld  like  to  make  a 
comment,  and  then  I  shall  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  .Maska. 

We  are  not  the  la^a-ards  in  sincerity 
I  should  like  to  say  that  the  Klirushchev 
proposal  envisages  on  its  face  progres- 
sive steps  in  disarmament  over  a  period 
of  4  years,  as  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  pointed  out  and 
to  include  complete  abolition  of  arms 
and  armed  forces,  defense  ministries, 
military  service  academies,  and  all  mili- 
tary appropriations.  The  proposal  is  re- 
markably devoid  of  details.  Reference  is 
made  to  an  international  control  body 
whose  functions  and  powers — and  now 
I  quote  from  his  speech — "shall  corre- 
spond to  the  nature  of  the  di.sarmament 
measures  being  carried  out.  Upon  the 
attainment  of  complete  disarmament, 
the  control  body  shall  have  free  access 
to  all  objects  under  control  " 

As  the  able  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania will  recognize,  it  remains  to  be 
seen  just  what  measure  of  inspection  is 
actually  contemplated  by  the  Ru.ssian 
Premier.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  un- 
der this  proposal,  inspection  would  not 
become  effective  until  after  di.sarmament 
was  already  supposed  to  have  occurred. 

Our  experience  in  dealing  with  the 
Russians  justifies  our  insistence  that 
each  preliminary  item  in  a  dLsarmament 
proposal  be  fully  verified  before  the  next 
step  is  taken.  Anything  less  would  con- 
stitute, as  I  see  it.  wholly  unjustified  re- 
liance upon  the  intentions  of  the  Rus- 
sians. 

One  condition  precedent  for  effective 
mutual  di.sarmament  is  mutual  confi- 
dence. One  essential  requirement  of  a 
sound  position  to  be  taken  by  the  US. 
Government  is  confidence  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  the  rectitude  of 
the  position  taken  So  I  suggest  to  my 
able  friend  that  we  need  to  go  further 
and  faster;  but  in  order  to  do  so,  we  must 
start,  and  we  must  first  achieve  some- 
thing upon  which  to  build  mutual  con- 
fidence which  will  enable  us  to  take  the 
next  step 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  further  to 
me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Bartleit  in  the  chair  •.  E>oes  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr   GORE      I  yield. 

Mr  CLARK.  My  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  has  read  one 
quotation  from  Mr  Khiru.<;hchev's  speech 
Unfortunately.  1  do  not  have  before  me 
at  the  moment  the  other  quotation,  to 
which  I  referred  a  minute  or  two  &'^o. 
which  definitely  stated  that  the  inspec- 
tion control?  would  take  hold  as  the  dis- 
armament progressed,  and  not  at  the 
end  I  shall  furnish  that  quotation  to 
my  fnend  before  the  end  of  the  day 

I  should  like  to  .state  that  in  my  opin- 
ion the  important  point  here  is  that  it  is 
now  our  turn  to  ."^peak.  Khrushchev  has 
made  a  pioposal  The  United  Kingdom 
has  made  a  proposal.  What  do  we  think 
wrong  vith  them?  What  implementa- 
tion do  we  think  nece.s.«;ary  in  order  to 
make  them  effective?     What  inspection 


controls  do  we  insist  upon'  \\'hat  60 
w>  propose  to  strengthen  the  authority 
o!  tlie  United  Nations  to  maintain  peace 
if  nations  do  disann 

I  say  that  it  is  our  obligation  to  come 
ui)  Wxth  tlie  answers  to  these  quest  ons 
if  we  are  to  retain  the  confidence  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  the  sincerity  of  our 
d(;sire  to  achieve  world  peace  under  the 
rule  of  law. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr  Pres-d^nt,  I  say  to  my 
able  friend,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, that  I  do  not  know  the  negotiat- 
ing position  of  the  \3  S  representative 
who  IS  .soon  to  depart  for  Geneva;  there- 
fore. I  am  not  prepared  to  discuss  its 
adequacy  or  its  soundne.ss  I  hope  the 
objectives  will  be  realistically  set.  and  I 
h^pe  that  our  position  will  be  sincerely 
taken — as  we  have  every  right  to  believe 
will  be  the  case 

As  the  able  Senator  has  suggested,  al- 
most without  exception  in  recent  years 
we  have  allowed  the  Communists  to  .seize 
and  to  maintain  the  propaganda  offen- 
sive for  peace,  although  no  other  nation 
or  no  other  people  on  earth  love  or  de- 
sire peace  more  avidly  than  do  the 
American  people;  no  other  people  on 
earth  have  sacrificed  as  much  in  the  in- 
terest of  freedom  or  have  demonstrated 
their  devotion  to  peace  to  the  extent  that 
tlie  American  people  did  when  they  were 
willing — although  then  the  United  States 
was  the  only  nation  which  had  nuclear 
weapons — to  deposit  all  of  them  in  the 
control  of  an  international  agency 

Yet.  the  Russians  have  seized  the 
propaganda  initiative  for  peace.  We 
have  allowed  ourselves  to  get  into  the 
position  of  merely  reacting  to  Soviet 
proposals.  We  are  somewhat  in  that 
situation  now.  with  the  disarmament 
c:)nference  coming  up  and,  as  I  pointed 
out  earlier,  with  the  appaient  stalemate 
of  the  nuclear  weapons  testing  confer- 
ence. 

To  some,  it  appears  that  the  Soviets 
are  calling  for  total  disarmament,  while 
we  appear  to  be  lianging  back,  without 
any  proposals  of  our  own.  We  have 
failed  to  proclaim,  and  to  initiate  clearl\-. 
policy  decisions  of  our  Government 
which  reflect  our  interest  in  measures  re- 
lated to  disarmament. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
in  the  hope,  the  wish,  and  the  prayer 
that  our  cour.se  will  be  clear,  that  cur 
goal  will  be  achievable,  and  that  the  suc- 
cessful achievement  of  it  will  lead  to  an 
enduring  peace. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
.Senator  from  Tennes.'^ee  yield  to  me" 

Mr.  GORE  Yes,  if  that  is  agreeable 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Grucn- 

ING  I. 

Mr.  GRUENING.     Certainly. 

Mr.  GORE.  Then,  Mr  President,  I 
yield. 

Mr,  MORSE  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  this  will  be  my  last  interruption. 

I  wish  the  Record  to  .show  that  not  only 
do  1  associate  myself  wiili  everything 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  said 
in  this  colloquy,  but  I  say  "Amen"  to  all 
that  he  said. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Senator  from  Oregrn 
are  very  far  apart  from  the  Serator 
from  Tennessee  In  my  opinion,  any  ex- 
tent to  which  our  remarks  this  afternoon 
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a  step  which  I   think  could   have  been     conditions.     The   resolution   calls   upon 


iiiiiiR.  wiis  pan  oi  ine  spe^cn  nni.st  nave 
been  read  at  the  White  House  on  Friday, 


^    •   bv  side.    But  my  stronR  view  is  that 
v.-  -t..  'he  laggards,  whereas  v,e  should 


tion  do  we  think  neces.<;ary  in  order  to 
make  them  clTcclive?     What  mspection 


from  Tennessee     In  my  opinion,  any  ex- 
tent to  which  our  remarks  rl.;s  aflc;:.ocii 
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may  reflect  a  difference  of  opinion  is  by 
way  of  a  difference  of  approach  to  the 
second  step  which  has  been  discussed 
liere  this  afternoon.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
g  jn  are  completely  in  agreement  with 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  in  regard  to 
the  atomic-testing  matter. 

I  wish  to  m.ake  this  observation  in  re- 
tiard  to  the  remark  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  made  about  the  sincerity  of 
the  United  States  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States:  We  do  not  have  any  ques- 
tion about  our  sincerity;  we  know  we  are 
sincere.  But  millions  and  millions  of 
people  in  the  world  do  not  believe  it. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  they  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is — a5  was  brought  out  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvaniit — that  we 
still  have  not  come  forward  with  an  un- 
equivocal commitment  for  total  disar- 
mament, and  we  still  have  not  been  will- 
ing to  submit  the  entire  matter  to  the 
United  Nations'  jurisdiction  and  control; 
we  are  still  in  a  bilateral  negotiation  with 
Russia,  as  we  have  been  time  and  time 
and  time  again. 

We  shall  not  get  anywhere  by  follow- 
ing such  a  course.  We  ."^hall  not  get  any- 
where in  this  field  until  a  third  party 
with  authority  comes  between  the  two 
disputants,  and  says,  in  eflect.  and  vei-y 
frankly,  "This  is  the  wav  it  is  going  to 
be." 

I  think  it  is  through  such  a  procedure, 
under  a  system  of  international  justice, 
by  the  rule  of  law  referred  to  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  that  we  have 
any  hope  of  saving  mankind. 

Khrushchev  made  the  speech  I  have 
the  same  reservations  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  about  KhrushchfVs  mo- 
tives and  designs:  but  where  were  we 
after  that  speech?  What  a  great  oppor- 
tunity we  had  to  take  the  offensive  for 
peace  away  from  Khrushchev 

WTiy  did  we  not  get  before  the  United 
Nations,  with  a  dramatic  appeal  to  the 
world,  to  come  forward  now.  under  the 
canopy  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Nations,  to  set  up  a  program  for  total 
disarmament,  and  to  say  to  the  United 
States  and  to  Russia,  "Take  it  or  leave  it. 
and  if  you  leave  it.  then  we  will  know 
who  it  is  that  seeks  to  throw  the  world 
into  the  possibility  of  another  war?" 

I  think  we  have  just  about  reached 
that  point  in  world  affairs.  That  is  what 
I  said  earlier  this  afternoon,  impolit- 
ically,  but  I  do  not  propose  to  be  politic 
when  I  think  the  destiny  of  my  country  is 
involved.  That  is  why  I  think  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  ought  to  say  to  the 
United  States  and  to  Ru.ssia,  'Get  this 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Nation.s. 
Agi-ee  to  accept  its  total  jurisdiction  in 
regard  to  this  matter  of  disarmament. 
Let  the  United  Nation.^.  throu-:h  the  lead- 
ers of  the  countries  of  the  world,  put 
forth  a  program  of  total  disarmament 
to  which  the  United  States  and  Russia 
would  commit  themselves  and  abide  by." 
That  is  the  greatest  test  of  sincerity 
we  can  make  to  the  world.  Once  we  do 
that,  we  shall  be  bark  in  a  po.'^ition  of 
leadership.  Until  we  do  it,  the  doubts 
of  our  sincerity  are  going  to  accumulate 
around  the  world,  and  we  are  going  to 
lose  more  and  more  prestige. 


Mr.  GORE.  The  nuclear  test  confer- 
ence, if  nothing  else,  has  been  a  probing 
effort,  an  effort  to  find  a  way  to  bring  the 
Soviet  Union  into  the  family  of  nations 
in  a  manner  that  would  comport  with 
international  law  and  order. 

I  yujld  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING  Mr.  President,  this 
has  been  a  historic  debate,  and  I  want 
to  coni:;ratulate  and  warmly  commend 
the  Senator  from  Tenne.ssee  for  giving 
us  such  a  comprehensive  and  enlighten- 
ing discussion. 

Mr.  GORE.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  GRUENING.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  his  presentation,  and  very 
particularly  with  the  vei-y  moving,  con- 
vincing words  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  the  illuminating  comments 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
With  a  number  of  my  senatorial  col- 
leagues. I  was  in  Russia  when  Khru- 
shchev made  his  proposal  of  total  dis- 
armament before  the  United  Nations. 
Our  reaction  was  the  same:  What  are 
we — the  United  States — going  to  re- 
spond? What  answer  is  the  President 
of  the  United  States  going  to  make  to 
this?  If  this  is  a  phony  proposal,  it 
should  be  immediately  challenged.  If  it 
is  a  sincere  proposal,  we  should  promptly 
suE>oprt  it  and  move  toward  its  imple- 
mentation. But  there  was  a  complete 
silence  from  our  administration,  a  com- 
pletely negative  attitude  by  it,  following 
that  challenging  Russian  proposal,  wide- 
spread before  the  whole  world. 

Of  course  we  are,  very  properly,  deeply 
.-auspicious  of  the  professions  or  expres- 
sions or  offers  that  come  from  the 
Kremlin.  Experience  has  shown  time 
and  time  again  that  its  masters  have 
made  agreements  only  to  break  them  im- 
mediately. It  is  proper  and  wise  that  we 
should  be  cautious  and  reserved.  But  is 
that  any  reason  for  allowing  the  KremUn 
to  seize  the  initiative,  to  keep  the  initia- 
tive in  this  propaganda  for  peace,  con- 
stantly to  be  ahead  at  least  in  the 
propcsals  for  disarmament,  in  which  the 
whole  world  is  deeply  concerned"' 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  so  ably  pointed  out,  we  should  be 
out  in  front,  pushing  the  Kremlin  in 
the  direction  it  alleges  it  wants  to  go. 
We  have  not  done  that.  We  have  given 
many  nations  the  impression  that  we 
are  reluctant  to  move  in  this  direction. 
It  has  not  helped  u-s  in  our  purpose  to 
win  sympathy  and  support. 

Mr  President,  this  has  been  a  vital 
discussion.  No  subject  is  more  impor- 
tant to  the  people  of  the  whole  world 
today  than  this.  If  we.  our  Nation, 
cannot  find  a  way  to  stop  nuclear  testing, 
we  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  omselves. 
If  it  goes  on.  the  whole  world  will  be 
poisoned  and  imperiled  even  if  the  war 
use  of  atomic  weapons  never  takes  place. 
The  United  States,  which  allegedly,  and 
sincerely,  also,  is  the  present  leader  for 
peace,  should  in  fact  be  the  leader  in 
this  field,  and  not  cea^e  its  efforts  until 
we  get  results.  I  think  the  cessation  of 
all  nuclear  tests  is  not  an  unattainable 
goal.  We  should  strive  for  it,  persist  in 
it .  until  we  get  it. 

Mr  GORE.  I  thank  my  friend.  The 
subject  of  cessation  of  nuclear  weapons 


testing  is  technical  and  complex  Only 
Thursday,  however.  I  listened  to  a  scien- 
tific expert  before  the  Disarmament 
Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
state  that  it  was  infinitely  less  compli- 
cated than  the  problem  of  general 
disarmament.  The  assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Mr.  Parley,  testified  that 
success  in  achieving  an  agreement  in 
the  field  of  nuclear  testing,  even  limited 
success,  could  serve  as  an  example  of 
internatioiial  cooperation  which  would 
have  favorable  portent  for  the  general 
disarmament  conference  soon  to  begin. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  have  followed 
the  tireless  efforts  of  my  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee,  for  over 
a  year,  as  he  has  struggled  to  bring 
commonsense  and  fact  to  the  disarma- 
ment negotiations  that  we  have  under- 
taken with  Rassia  at  Geneva.  I  know 
the  valued  suggestions  he  has  made  in 
the  past,  and  the  warnings  he  has  given 
to  beware  of  agreeing  to  things  on  which 
we  could  not  check  the  Communists  to 
be  sure  they  did  not  violate  the  pact 

I  agree  completely  with  the  Senator 
that  only  with  a  means  of  adequate  in- 
spection can  we  take  this  first  step 
toward  disarmament;  but  a  small  step 
toward  disarmament  is  better  than  no 
step  at  all.  Sometimes  at  Geneva  it 
seems  we  move  forward  by  an  inch,  and 
then  go  backward  by  three-quarters  of 
an  inch. 

I  compliment  my  colleague  for  his 
energy  and  understanding  and  the  pres- 
entation which  he  has  made  before  the 
Senate;  but  I  am  fearful  indeed  when  I 
realize  that  the  tremendous  efforts 
which  have  gone  into  this  mere  inching 
toward  disarmament  to  read  in  the 
transcription  of  President  Ei.senhower  s 
press  conference  of  February  4,  the  fol- 
lowing. 

I  read  question  No.  8  by  Mrs.  May 
Craig,  of  the  Portland  i  Maine  >  Press 
Herald. 

Mr.  President,  there  la  concern  In  the 
Capital  for  fear  you  may  feel  It  necessary 
to  give  atomic  Information,  or  even  actual 
custody  of  atomic  weapons,  to  tho«e  coun- 
tries where  we're  going  to  have  bases  for 
nuclear  weapons.  Do  you  want  to  do  that 
and,  If  so,  inasmuch  as  we  took  our  basM 
out  of  France  on  that  quarrel  with  de 
Gaulle,  would  that  mean  you  want  to  put 
nuclear  bases  back  Into  France? 

Answer:  Well.  youVe  got  about  a  three- 
barreled  question  there. 

But.  Mrs.  Craig,  the  law  itself  says  what 
Information  the  Executive  can  give  to  par- 
ticular nations,  and  It  completely — and  Jt 
defines  rather  accurately  the  nations  to 
whom  you  can  give  this  Information. 

As  far  as  giving  away  the  bombs,  this 
cannot  be  done  under  existing  law. 

Now.  I  do  believe  this,  that  where  we  are 
allied  with  other  nations  and  we  are  trying 
to  arm  ourselves  In  such  a  way  as  to  make 
certain  of  our  defense,  we  should  try  to 
arm  them  In  such  methods  and  ways  as 
well  make  that  defense  more  strong  and 
more  secure. 

I  would  not  ever  give  any  Information, 
even  If  the  law  permitted— give  away  In- 
formation that  was  stlU,  In  our  opinion, 
withheld  from  the  Soviets  themselves.  Btit 
when  the  Soviets  have  the  Information  and 
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know-how  to  do  thiiigs  It's  pretty  hard 
for  me  to  understand  w^hy  we  don't  do  some- 
thing with  our  allies  a*  loiig  as  they  their.- 
8el\es  stand  with  us  nmily  in  defending 
against  the  probable  aggressive  intent  of 
commiini.sni. 

Question  No  16  was  by  Garnet t  D 
Horner  of  the  Washington  Star.  He 
asked: 

Mr  Presldei.t  a  while  ngo  sir,  while  you 
were  talking  alxnit  the  atomic  weapoiis  and 
information  to  allies,  I  got  the  impression 
that  you  might  lean  toward  favoring  chang- 
ing the  law  so  tliat  you  could  prn\idp  allies 
with  custody  of  wpii(xji..^  that  H,is.siii  has  or 
knows  how  to  make.  Was  that  correct  or 
wrong  impression'' 

The  President  s  answer  was* 

Well,  from  the  very  beginning,  ir  mi  what  I 
knew  about  allied  cfjoperation.  and  so  on. 
I  have  always  been  of  the  belief  that  we 
should  not  deny  to  our  allies  what  the  ene- 
mies, what  your  potential  enemy  already 
has.  We  do  want  allies  Ui  be  treated  &s 
partners  and  allies,  and  riot  as  Junior  mem- 
bers of  a  firm  who  are  to  be  seen  but  not 
heard. 

So  I  would  think  that  It  would  be  better, 
for  the  lntere*ts  of  the  tJnlted  States,  to 
make  our  law  more  liberal,  as  long  ;i*  classify 
our  countries  as  those  that  are  -we  are  con- 
fident, by  our  treaties  and  everything  else 
are  confident  they'd  stand  by  lis  and  stand 
by  us  in  time  of  trouble 

To  translate  these  answers  into  a  more 
undt-rstandable  form  I  should  like  to  ask 
unanimoiLs  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  news  story  written  by  a 
very  eminent  reporter  on  atomic  activ- 
ity. John  W  Finney,  from  the  same  issue 
of  the  New  York  Tunes,  February  4  The 
headline  is  '  Ei.s^-nhower  Would  Share 
Atom  Bombs  With  Allies."  and  the  sub- 
headline  IS  "Says  United  StHt/>s  Should 
Not  Treat  Partners  as  Junior  Mfmber.s. 
Denying  lo  Them  Arms  Posse^.s.*  d  by  Po- 
tential Enemy." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Recopd  at  this 
point,  to  follow  the  quotations  I  have 
given  from  the  direct  short liand  tran- 
scription of  the  Presidents  pre.ss  con- 
ference. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FisrN HOWES  WotJLD  .Shabf  Atom  Bombs  With 
Allies — Says  Unittp  Statis  Should  Not 
TarAT  P\Ri  .sfRs  •-  '-  s:  p  KU\<!-,Rs  Dent- 
INO  TO  Them  APM"^  i  --r'^■^^LL  e>  Potentiai. 
Enemt 

(By  John  W    Finney) 

Washington.  Febrviary  3 — President 
Eisenhower  said  today  he  would  favor  a 
change  In  the  atomic  energy  law  to  permit 
the  United  States  to  provide  Its  allies  with 
atomic  weapon.^. 

The  Presidpnt  told  his  new.s  confereiirr 
that  the  tJnited  Stat^^  should  not  treat 
trusted  allies  as  "Junior  members  by  deriv- 
ing them  weapons  already  jxiwiepsed  by  a 
potential  enemy 

Furthermf>re.  the  Presideiit  said  it  WuUld 
be  in  the  Interest  of  the  United  States  to 
make  allies  stronger  and  more  secure  by 
giving  atomic  weaivms  to  nations  that 
would  stand  by  this  country  in  event  o1 
war. 

The  Presidents  statements  opened  the 
door  to  a  major  reversal  in  sdministratioQ 
policy  In  the  mUitary  and  diplomatically 
delicate  field  of  atomic  weap<i!is  coopera- 
tion. 


Ttie  net  effect  of  the  Presidera  s  comment* 
was  that  the  administration  was  now  pre- 
paring to  abandon  its  past  policy — a  policy 
Incorjxirated  in  law — against  giving  posse.^- 
a\on  of  coinplet*  atomic  weapons  to  any 
other  nation. 

In  the  prrx-ess  of  opening  the  door,  the 
President  seemed  t«  ha\e  gone  further  ni 
inieiu  than  was  planned  within  the  ad- 
miiiistration  or  was  immediately  acceptable 
wiThm  Con^jres.';  Tlip  result  was  to  cause 
couMernatio;:  m  il.e  Sute  Department  and 
ir.ite  grumblmgh  iduuug  members  ol  tlie 
Jouii  Congressional  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

The  President  did  not  limit  the  number  of 
allies  that  he  thought  should  be  given  at-omic 
weapons,  except  that  they  should  be  coun- 
tries we  are  confident,  by  our  treaties  and 
e\erythlng  else,  would  stand  by  us  in  time  o! 
trouble  This  went  Jar  beyond  the  preseiji 
pU.UE  of  the  State  and  Defense  Department* 

lengthy    DI'-i-USSIONS 

In  extremely  secret  discussions  over  the 
last  several  months,  the  two  dejiartment 
hn\e  been  drafting  plans  to  give  complete 
atomic  wea{X)ns  only  to  Britain  The  veap- 
ons  would  be  used  as  warhead.s  Sr.  air  defen^^e 
missiles  carried  by  Royal  .Mr  Force  planer 

Furthermore,  the  President  suggest^Kl  the 
atomic  energy  law  should  be  changed  to  per- 
mit closer  weapons  cooperation  with  allies 
The  State  Department  is  opposed  to  seeking 
a  change  In  the  law  now  larj^ely  Xc  avoid  ;. 
battle  with  a  hostile  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
m.lttee 

Tlie  State  Department's  view  If  that  thp 
weapons  can  be  transferred  to  the  British 
under  the  Inherent  powers  of  the  Piesident — 
a  legal  view  that  is  challanged  by  the  con- 
gressional committee. 

TTie  confusion  over  whether  the  adminis- 
tration was  Intending  to  .seek  a  change  in  thp 
atomic  law  w.is  compounded  later  by  the 
White  House  When  asked  following  the 
Presidential  news  conference  whether  the 
administration  aids  were  preparing  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  law.  the  White  House  pres.'- 
secretary.  James  C,  Hagerty,  i-eplied ;  "They 
are  exploring!  the  possibility." 

At  the  request  of  the  adnainlstratlon,  the 
atomic  energy  law  was  amended  in  1938 
lo  permit  closer  coojjeratlon,  but  the  in- 
formation thai  can  tie  revealed  is  limited  and 
the  transfer  of  weapons  is  probihited 

As  Hie  law  stands,  the  United  State.s  can 
provide  classihed  information  on  the  naivire 
and  effects  of  atomic  weapon-  and  non- 
nuclear  part*  of  the  weapons 

Classified  information  on  the  design  of 
nuclear  weapons  as  well  as  nuclear  m.t- 
terials  to  make  the  weapons  can  be  provided. 
but  only  to  a  nation  that  has  made  "sub- 
stantial progress  in  the  de\elopmpni  o; 
atomic  weapons" — a  restriction  designed  i< 
exclude  all  nations  but  BritaiJi, 

The  President  took  the  p^wition  today  tliat 
these  provisions  were  too  restrictive  and 
argued  that  the  United  States  should  at 
least  k>e  able  to  provide  allie.s  wlt.h  inform;i- 
tlon  and  types  of  weapons  already  known 
by  the  Soviet. 

He  also  said:  "I  have  always  been  of  the 
belief  that  we  sliould  not  deny  to  our  allies 
what  the  enemies,  what  our  potential 
enemy,  already  has.  We  do  want  allies  to  be 
treated  as  partners  and  allies,  and  not  a.s 
Junior  niembers  of  a  firm  who  are  to  he  seen 
but  not  beard." 

CAVr   ASSrRANCES   IN    1958 

In  1958.  the  administration  repeatedly  as- 
sured Congress  that  the  amendments  would 
not  bring  the  turning  ovei  of  atomic  wefipons 
to  any  nation. 

For  example.  Lewis  L.  Straiii^=  then  Chalr- 
mai:  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis-slon  told 
the  Congressional  Atomic  Committee  on  Jan- 
uary   29.    1958;     "It    should    he    e'.nph,i<!i/.Pd 


that  neitlier  this  change  nor  any  other  pro- 
posed change  would  permit  the  transfer  to 
another  nation  of  the  nuclear  components  of 
weapons  ' 

worLD  restrict  club 

Withm  the  committee  there  is  a  deep- 
seated  concern  that  to  distribute  atomic 
weapons  among  other  nations  wrMiId  only 
expand  the  nuclear  club 

On  this  latter  point  the  President  said 
that  any  thoughtful  person  should  be  cor.- 
c  erned  over  the  problem  ol  atomic  weapons 
spreading  lo  other  nations  'as  the  prijcess 
oi  their  maniilarture  may  become  more 
simple'  and  the  'necessary  know-how  be- 
comes more  widespread  " 

TTie  President  said  the  beet  way  to  stop  the 
spread  would  be  tr  have  "a  ban  on  all  tes'- 
ing  that  everybody  could  have  confidence 
in.  ■  For  this  reason,  he  said,  the  United 
States  will  keep  a  delegation  at  the  Gene\  .x 
test -ban  talks  "as  long  as  there  is  the  slight- 
est chance  of  success  '' 

Mr  MONRONEY  The  point  which 
I  wish  to  make  is.  will  we  not  be  strain- 
ing at  a  gnat  of  disarmament  and  swal- 
lowme  a  came!  if  •we  permit  the  Presi- 
dent to  broadcast  atomic  -weapons  se- 
crets, if  thi.<:  is  his  intent,  or  to  furnish 
the  weapons  themselves  to  the  allies  we 
have?  I  cannot  give  the  number  of 
allies  we  have  but  I  know  there  are  well 
over  a  dozen  to  which  we  have  commit- 
ments. 

As  w.-  struggle  to  inch  forward  to  dis- 
armament at  Geneva,  if  the  President. 
as  he  is  quot^  in  the  shorthand  trans- 
cription in  the  New  York  Times,  insists 
or.  sjneading  the  knowledge  and  the 
secrets  of  atomic  weapons  around  the 
world  to  all  of  the  countries  he  thinks 
are  tru.stworthy  allies,  will  we  not  set 
ourselves  back  by  miles  in  the  effort  to 
reach  atomic  disarmament? 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  may  be  a 
chance  for  agreement  if  there  are  only 
three  who  are  members  of  the  atomic 
club,  which  today  includes  Russia.  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  States.  It 
seems  to  me  however,  there  are  many 
more  problems  with  respect  to  an  agree- 
ment on  a  program  for  the  inspection 
and  control  of  these  awful,  catastrophic 
weapons  with  more  countries  involved. 
The  difficulties  would  increase  by  the 
square  or  the  cube  of  the  number  of 
countries  which  have  the  infonnation 
and  which  have  atomic  potential. 

I  would  appreciate  hearing  the  com- 
ments of  the  distuiguished  Senator  Irom 
Tennessee  ui  regard  to  this  situation. 
which  to  me  is  alarming  in  the  extreme. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  of!  the  ctiff. 
without  a  prepared  statement,  the  Presi- 
dent would  raise  the  hopes  of  dozens  of 
our  allies,  all  the  way  from  perhaps  For- 
mosa to  Soutli  Korea  to  Siam  or  Thai- 
land, on  across  western  Europe  The 
hope  is  held  out  to  any  and  all  that  the 
President  of  the  Unit.ed  States,  m  a  press 
conference,  has  declared  a  new  policy 
of  the  United  Riatc.«  that  we  are  willing 
to  give  away  the  secrets  of  atomic  bombs, 
the  trigaering  mechanics,  and  the  in- 
struments neces.'iary  for  their  explosion, 
to  those  allies  whom  we  s€-em  to  trust. 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  thing  with 
whicli  tiie  Conores^  should  be  most  con- 
cerned, because  today  we  trust  ouiselves 
on   triggering   t!,e   oomb      All   kinds  of 
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precautions  are  wrapped  around  the  se- 
curity of  the  bomb,  so  that  it  wiil  not  be 
.  fired  by  mistaJce  or  accident,  including  a 
total  recall  as  the  bombers  are  nearing 
the  coast  where  the  targets  might   he. 

To  put  these  weapons  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  are  generally  allies  en 
the  basis  that  "Russia  may  have  these 
spcrets  anyway,"  I  think,  is  a  dangerous 
pohcy.  How  do  we  know  what  secrets 
Russia  has?  We  know  Russia  has  tested 
atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs.  Perhaps 
the  Russians  have  the  secret  of  atomic 
warheads  and  missiles  in  outer  space,  but 
how  do  we  know  their  system  is  the  same 
as  ours?  How  do  we  know,  v^hen  we  dis- 
close this  information  to  any  and  all 
allies,  as  appears  to  be  the  clear  intent 
of  the  Presidents  press  conference  state- 
ment, that  we  will  not  be  expanding  by 
tenfold  or  twentyfold  the  number  of 
countries  which  will  then  possess  this 
horrifying  atomic  weapon,  with  which 
the  smallest  could  blackmail  the  biggest. 
so  that  the  world  could  know  no  peace? 
We  would  have  no  incentive  to  inch  for- 
ward, as  we  are  now  trying  to  do  a: 
Geneva,  in  our  effort  to  arrive  at  an  air- 
tight inspection  system  and  agreement 
on  testing. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  in  a  demon- 
stration of  his  u.su,il  eloquence,  has 
raised  on  the  Senate  floor  and  invited 
me  to  comment  upon  one  oi  the  most 
important  and  most  serious  uccurrence-s 
in  international 
many  months. 

First.  I  should  like  briefly  to  agree 
with  the  President  that  the  law  pro- 
hibits the  tran.sfer  of  nuclear  weapons 
out  of  the  custody  of  the  United  States. 
I  should  like  to  read  from  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Strauss,  former  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  who  testi- 
fied before  the  Joint  Commutee  on 
Atomic  Enerary  on  January  29.  1958.  I 
wish  to  read  one  statement,  whii^h  I  hop-' 
is  not  subject  to  a  different  meaning 
taken  out  of  con'-ext.  This  statement 
was  given  in  response  to  a  question,  as 
Mr.  Strauss  appeared  bf^fore  the  Jour 
Committee,  in  support  of  th^^  proposed 
legislation  in  1958  to  authorize  greater 
exchange  of  certain  cla.^sif.ed  informa- 
tion with  our  allies  and  the  transfer  of 
special  nuclear  material  and  parts  of 
nuclear  weapons  to  our  allies: 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  neither  this 
change  nrr  any  other  proposed  change  would 
permit  the  transfer  Ui  another  nation  of  the 
nuclear  components  of  weapons.  For  weap- 
ons whose  nonnuclear  components  are  trans- 
ferred to  another  nation,  the  United  States- 
made  nuclear  components  must  remain  still 
in  the  ciutody  of  D  S   personnel. 

Representative  V.an  Z.andt  a  member 
of  the  committee,  asked  this  question: 

On  that  poli.t.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  1  might 
ask  a  question  That  does  not  necessarily 
mean  those  nations  wi,!  not  have  nuclear 
components,  becaute  we  are  furnishing  ma- 
terial to  make  nuclear  components  and  de- 
elgn  Information  and  they  can  fabricate  their 
own  nuclear  components. 

Vir.  Strauss  said: 

That  is  correct,  sir.  This  refers  to  ntic!ear 
ccmix)nents  of  American  manufacture.  They 
would  not  leave  our  custody. 


The  late  Deputy  Secretai"y  of  Defeixsf, 
Donald  Quarles.  had  this  to  say  in  testi- 
mony on  March  27,  1958.  before  the  same 
committee  in  support  of  tlie  legislation: 

Mr  Qt,-ARLE3  I  think  you  have  very  c:eftTiy 
stated  thf"  vr  ,Mfm. 

In  the  first  place  I  would  like  to  say  that 
It  Is  not  my  concept  of  the  legislation  we  are 
now  considering  that  It  wtU  lead  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  atomic  weap)ons  to  other  coun- 
tries. 

Senator  .A.NrrRSof*  Then  why  do  we  paFS 
the  legislation' 

Representative  Holifiei.d.  The  whole  pur- 
pose of  the  legislation  Is  that,  Mr.  Secretary. 
Let  me  change  my  word  "purjxwe"  to  the 
whole  permissive  effect  I  am  not  saying  It  Is 
tne  p'orpose  because  I  believe  what  you  say. 
That  you  do  not  at  this  time  contemplate 
w.de  distribution  of  the  weapons. 

But  the  permissive  language  In  the  legisla- 
tion permits  the  step  by  step  in  due  coxirse 
of  time. 

Mr.  QuARL£s.  Your  statement  there,  Mr. 
Houaeld.  goes  beyond  my  concept  of  the  leg- 
islation although  I  admit  that  there  are 
methods  within  the  legislation  by  which  it 
could  have  the  kind  of  practical  effect  you 
a.-e  speaking  of. 

Mr  HoLiriFLD.  It  is  very  clearly  set  forth, 
sir.  In  my  opinion,  and  I  won't  burden  you 
by  referring  to  the  specific  sectloris.  I  will 
furnlih  you  with  an  analysis  of  the  legLsla- 
tlon  which  I  have  made  which  I  think  wiU 
sustain  my  position. 

Mr.  Qr.ARLES.  I  believe  you  mean,  do  you 
not,  through  the  furnishing  of  nonnuciears 
under  one  section  and  through  the  furnish- 
ing of  nuclear  materials  In  another? 

Mr.  HoLiriELD.  And  design  Information  for 
military  purposes. 

Mr.  Qr.ARLES.  And  through  the  provision  of 
furnlshiiig  design  information.  Of  course, 
any  agreement  or  arrangement  with  another 
country  in  which  we  proposed  to  carry  the 
cooperation  to  this  degree  would  have  to  be 
spelled  out  fully  and  would  have  to  be  sub- 
mitted  and  would  come  before  this  Joint  com- 
mittee. There  would  be  the  kind  of  con- 
sideration with  this  committee  that  General 
Lopar  outlined  earlier.  So  It  is  not  my  con- 
cept that  we  are  moving  as  broadly  toward 
cooperation  In  making  weapons  available  as 
your  word  implies.  But  perhaps  that  Is  not 
really  your  basic  point. 

T  point  out  to  the  able  Senator  that 
after  this  testimony  the  committee 
amended  the  bill  and  made  it  unmis- 
takably clear — if  I  can  read  the  English 
lansruage — that  atomic  weapons  could 
not  be  transferred  to  any  other  country 
under  tlie  1958  amendment  to  the  law. 
I  will  .say  to  the  able  Senator — and  I 
know  he  realizes  that  he  has  raised  a 
very  big  question — that  there  are  three 
ways  in  which  the  President  could 
legally  accomplish  the  goal  of  which 
he  spoke  at  his  pi-ess  conference.  The 
first  is  by  a  treaty,  which  would  be  sub- 
mitted, of  course,  to  the  Senate  for  rati- 
fication: and  if  ratified  it  would  become 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  The  sec- 
ond is  by  an  international  arrangement 
approved  by  the  Coneress  in  accordance 
with  section  121  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended.  The  third  is  by 
amendment  to  the  Atomic  Elnergy  Act 
duly  enact«l  into  law. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   CrORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Thus  the  people's 
represenutives  in  the  Senate  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  approve  or  disapprove 
the  wisdom  of  such  a  course. 

Mr.  GORE.     That  is  correct. 


Mr  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr  GORE  Another  approach  would 
be  to  follow  the  carefully  drawn  but 
limited  1958  amendment.  ITie  Senator 
will  notice  that  I  said,  "carefully  drawn 
but  limited  "  That  ann-ndment  to  tlie 
basic  law  is  limited  in  several  respects. 
Some  classified  information  to  improve 
operation  and  training  can  be  exchanged 
with  our  allies.  I  do  not  have  the  act 
before  me.  but  the  exchange  of  sensitive 
information  as  to  how  to  design  and  fab- 
ricate a  nuclear  weapon  is  limited  to  an 
ally  who  already  has  made  substantial 
progress  in  the  art  The  President  would 
be  required  to  make  a  finding  that  the 
nation  with  respect  to  which  such  an 
exchange  could  be  made  had  made  sub- 
stantial progress  in  the  nuclear  weapons 
field.  The  Joint  Committee  in  iu  re- 
port on  the  1958  amendment  to  the  law 
described  what  would  constitute  'sub- 
stantial progress."  The  mere  detona- 
tion of  one  primitive  device  or  even  the 
testing  of  a  limited  number  of  nuclear 
devices  would  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  1958  act.  Under  the  1958  amend- 
ment as  carefully  drawn  by  the  Joint 
Committee  only  Great  Britain  can  meet 
the  required  standards  to  receive  sensi- 
tive information  necessary  to  fabricate 
wpapons.  nuclear  material  for  u.se  in  the 
weapons  or  even  nonnuclear  parts  of 
the  nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  Let  nie  mention  a^ain 
the  third  approach. 

As  I  mentioned  the  third  method  is 
legislation.  The  Senator  read  the  Pres- 
ident s  statement.  It  seemed  that  he 
was  suggesting  that  a  request  for  legis- 
lation was  impending.  I  listened  to  the 
testimony  of  administration  officials  the 
day  before,  in  secret  session.  I  cannot 
discuss  that  session,  but  I  beheve  I 
would  be  permitted  to  say  that  no  re- 
quest for  legislation  was  submitted. 

I  respectfully  suggest  to  President 
ELsenhower  that  he  is  correct  In  his 
statement  that  such  a  transfer  of  nu- 
clear weapons  to  our  allies  would  re- 
quire an  amendment  of  the  law.  or  the 
other  steps  which  I  have  outlined,  and 
that  the  wise  and  prudent  course,  if  he 
has  such  a  goal  or  intent,  would  be  to 
request  such  legislation. 

I  am  prepared  to  say  that  such  a  re- 
quest would  require,  and  would  deserve, 
and.  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  would 
receive  careful,  nonpartisan  considera- 
tion, measured  by  the  security  require- 
ments of  our  Nation  and  of  the  free 
world. 

I  am  prepared  now  to  go  to  another 
part  of  my  reply.  I  now  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  believe,  in  out- 
lining the  three  approaches,  the  Senator 
mentioned  as  one  method  a  provision  by 
which  the  President  is  empowered  un- 
der the  law  to  make  an  agreement  for 
exchange  of  atomic  information.  I  pre- 
sume that  means  weapons  information, 
from  what  the  Senator  says. 

Mr.  GORE.  Even  in  that  Instance  the 
proposal  must  come  before  the  Joint 
Committee,  and  is  subject  to  disapproval 
by  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress. 
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Mr  MONRONEY.  Of  both  Houses  of 
Congres> 

Mr  GORE     Yes 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Then  he  could  not 
do  anything  if  the  committee  disap- 
provfd.  imtil  both  Hou-ses  of  Congress 
had  passed  upon  the  question  and  either 
failed  to  di.><approve  oi  ijermitted  the 
transfer     Ls  tliat  correct '' 

Mr  GORE  The  procedure  is  that  thf 
proposed  agreement  nvost  lie  before  the 
Congress  for  60  days  If  the  Congre."?.'; 
should  not  di.'^appiove  the  exchange  it 
could  let-ailv  MO  i;:io  rfftci .  but  even  ilit-n 
the  limitation.*;  of  the  act  would  apply. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  still  am  .sonif- 
what  concerned  about  the  expression 
"substantial  progress  in  the  atomic 
field.  The  distinguished  Senator  has 
said  that  in  his  opuuon  the  mere  explo- 
sion of  a  primiti\t'  nuclear  device  would 
not  qualify  for  eh^ibiliry  under  this  law 
but  il  that  IS  ihf  only  piohibiliun.  the 
President  could  deiennine  that  anything 
he  foiuid  to  be  approaching  some  sub- 
stantial progress  would  free  hun  from 
the  necessity  of  a  treaty  or  the  passage 
of  a  law.  and  therefore  he  could  resort 
to  a  method  which  would  involve  going 
before  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy     Ts  that  cuirecf 

Mr  GORE  Well,  the  answer  to  that 
question  must  be  in  two  paints.  First,  if 
he  made  a  finding  that  an  ally  had  made 
the  necessary  substantial  progress,  he 
could  .-ubmit  the  proposed  action  to 
Congress.  Conijress  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  act  thereon  With  respect 
to  the  first  step.  I  sliould  like  to  read 
pat;e  12  of  the  committee  report  which 
a  member  of  the  committee  staff  has  ju.st 
handed  me: 

With  regard  to  to  the  words  "substantial 
progress"  in  the  second  proviso  of  subsec- 
tion 91c(4i  It  is  Intended  that  the  cooperni- 
liTig  nation  must  have  achieved  considerably 
more  than  a  mere  theoretical  knowledge  of 
atomic  weapons  design,  or  the  testing  of  a 
limited  number  of  at-omlc  weap>ons.  It  Is 
Intended  that  the  cooperating  nation  must 
have  achieved  a  capability  on  Us  own  ol  fab- 
ricating 14  \itriety  of  atomic  weapxins.  and 
constructed  ai.d  operated  the  nccessjiry  fa- 
cUitles,  inrludii.g  vkeajvms  research  and  de- 
velopment laboratories,  weapon  manufactur- 
ing facilities,  a  weapon-testing  station,  and 
trained  personnel  to  OF>er»te  each  of  these 
facilities  It  is  Intended  that  full  Informa- 
tion shall  be  provided  the  Joint  Committee 
as  to  the  basis  of  any  such  determination, 
lu  reaching  the  conclusion  as  to  the  In- 
tended meaning  of  "substantial  progress." 
and  the  types  of  maieriiil  and  the  conditions 
established  under  subsection  91c.  the  Joint 
Committee  relied  heavily  upon  the  good 
falih  ol  the  executive  branch  in  Its  :issertlon 
In  the  January  27.  1958,  letter  forwarding  the 
proposed  amendments  that  'It  Is  not  In- 
tended that  manufactured  nuclear  com- 
ponents of  weapons  could  be  transferred 
under  this  amendment  nor  that  we  promote 
the  entry  of  additional  nations  into  the  field 
of  production  of  nuclenr  weapons'  (S  Rept 
No  1654.  H  Rept  No.  1849  85th  Cong..  2d 
•ess  .  p    12i . 

Mr  MONRONEY  In  other  words  tl^e 
basis  on  which  the  act  was  pas.sed  !i:td 
in  it  the  commitment  from  the  admin- 
istration that  thoy  would  not  under  the 
circunxstances  outlined  yield  either 
weapons  or  information  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  the  last  sentence  the  Senator  has 
read  from  the  administration's  state- 
ment, they  have  yiv;^n  nssurances  th;U 


lliey  will  not  spread  atomic  knowledge  to 
where  there  could  be  created  an  inter- 
national terror  r>ossessed  by  some  10  or  20 
or  20  nations  of  varying  degrees  of  size, 
and  p)erhaps  varying  degrees  of  stability. 

Mr.  GORE.  Which  assurance  was 
given  to  Congress,  and  the  committee 
specifically  states  that  it  has  acted  upon 
that  assurance 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Does  the  Senator 
think  that  the  quotalioas  from  the  Presi- 
dents  press  conference  are  in  line  with 
the  message  that  was  sent  by  the  admin- 
istration prior  to  the  enactment  ol  this 
act? 

Mr  GORE  T  believe  they  micht  well 
be  because  the  President  says  the  trans- 
fer i.s  prohibited  by  law,  and  the  transfer 
would  require  an  amendment  of  the  law 
To  that  extent  I  believe  it  comports  with 
the  request  and  statement  I  have  read 
On  the  other  hand  I  do  not  believe  that 
his  general  stat^^ment.  which  would  in- 
dicate that  he  did  not  want  to  treat 
any  ally  as  a  junior  paiti^er.  is  clearly 
in  line  with  the  1958  act. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Or  keep  from  them 
information  which  he  felt  certain  Com- 
munists already  have 

Mr.  GORE  Ihat  part  does  not  com- 
port with  what  I  have  said. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  shows  no  con- 
cern whatever,  in  the  quoted  press  con- 
ference statement,  for  what  it  will  do  in 
spreading  of  the  danger,  worldwide,  by 
having  no  cutoff  by  which  wr  can  deny 
this  information  to  any  and  all  people 
who  claim  to  be  our  allie.s  oi  who  have 
so  stated  in  NATO  or  SEATO  or  in  any 
of  the  othei  numerous  pacts  which  we 
have  signed. 

Mr.  GORE  I  should  like  further  to 
suK^est  that  last  year,  in  considering 
bilateral  aereement,s  with  Great  Biitain 
and  others,  ihis  t>osltion  of  the  commit- 
tee was  reiterated  m  a  rep</!  t  to  ilie  Con- 
gi-ess.  Now  I  should  like  to  discuss  the 
substance  of  the  suggestion  for  a  mo- 
ment, though  I  have  no  answer  prepared 
I  wish  to  suggest  to  my  riistmguLshed 
friend  from  Oklahoma,  wliom  I  re«ard  as 
close  a  friend  as  a  man  can  have,  that 
it  is  not  a  onesided  question  which  the 
President  discu.ssed  in  his  pre.s>  confer- 
ence There  are  serious  ob.iection.-. 
which  I  shall  mention  in  a  few  minutes. 

There  are  also  reasons — some  of  w  hich 
the  President  stated— which  stronizly  im- 
pelled him  to  his  vi'w .  I  know  some  of 
them.  This  mat  ter  involves  the  strength 
of  our  allies  if  trouble  should  come  It 
may  involve  the  unity  of  NATO  .Ap- 
parently the  Piesident  has  acce.ss  to  more 
complete  infoimalion  on  this  sub.iect 
than  I  have.  However.  I  am  sure  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  knows 
that  some  of  our  closest  allies  have  been 
pressing,  and  pressing  very  hard,  for 
pos-session  of  nuclear  weajwns 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mi  Prtsidenl.  will 
the  Senator  yield  rii^ht  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GORE      I  yield 

Mr  MONRONEY'  But  :n  this  press- 
ing is  It  not  correct  to  say  that  few.  if 
any,  wish  to  see  any  member  of  N.ATO. 
other  than  themselves,  receive  these  se- 
crets and  this  control  of  the  atomic 
bomb?  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  the 
NATO  members  are  going  to  be  very 
happy  il  all  of  their  neighlx-is  al.^o  have 


the  pos.sAssion  of  this  secret.  Therefore, 
we  would  have  no  cutoff  place  where  we 
can  t-'ive  it  to  one  without  giving  it  to  all. 
We  cannot  favor  one  and  deny  all  the 
others  This  kind  of  situation  might 
well  lead  to  terror  on  the  part  of  all 
countries  but  the  one  that  was  given 
that  information 

Mr.  CrORE.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
knows  that  I  was  not  making  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  proposal. 

Mr  MONRONEY.     Oh.no 

Mr  GORE  I  was  trying  to  indicate 
that  It  was  not  an  entirely  one-sided 
question.  There  are  few  things  which 
are  more  imi^ortant  to  America  and  the 
free  world  ritht  now.  as  we  approach 
a  summit  conference,  the  feasibility  of 
which  may  t>e  subiect  to  question  due 
to  lack  of  unity,  than  the  unity  of  the 
Allies  Surely  a  prerequisite  for  a  sum- 
mit conference  should  be  the  unity  of 
purpo.se  and  position  of  the  Allied  Pow  - 
e:s.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  that 
unity  depends  upon  the  giving  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  our  allies.  If  trouble  should 
come,  of  course,  the  exigencies  of  war 
would  then  give  to  the  President  the 
powei-  and  authority  to  make  the  trans- 
fer The  practical  difficulties  in  imme- 
diate transfer  and  custody  from  one  to 
another  in  the  split  second  conditions  of 
modern  warfare  are  exacting. 

Having  indicated  some  of  the  reasons 
why  certain  people  advocate  the  course 
of  action  now  suegested.  I  should  like 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
that  I  see  foreboding  implications  in  such 
an  act  The  able  Senator  has  referred 
to  one:  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  pow- 
ers. Would  it  mean  Turkey,  with  nu- 
clear warheads  on  mi.ssiles?  Would  it 
mean  Italy?  France''  Formosa?  Spain? 
This  pi-oposition  has  far-reaching  impli- 
cations, one  danger  of  which  would  be 
the  obliteration  of  any  real  hope  for  the 
control  of  nuclear  weapons. 

But  there  is  another  possibility, 
namely,  the  provocation  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  her  satellites.  I  refer  now 
to  the  imiJlication.s  of  nuclear  arming 
ol  West  Germany  and  the  possibility  of 
supplying  nuclear  annaments  to  Tur- 
key and  Japan  W'ould  this  kind  of  prov- 
ocation before  the  summit  conference, 
lend  encouragement  for  succe.ss  of  such 
a  conference'' 

There  are  other  implications  I  could 
discuss  but  It  seems,  perhaps  that  I 
have  said  about  all  that  I  should  .say 
extemporaneously. 

I  conclude  by  saying  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  or  his  admin- 
istration has  in  mind  such  action  as  is 
implied,  then  the  wise  and  prudent 
course  would  be  to  submit  a  request  for 
legislation,  on  which  there  could  be  sin- 
cere and  open  debate,  and  on  which  the 
representatives  of  the  people  m  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  the  Government  could 
reach  a  conclusion  I  would  be  prepared 
to  t-ive  such  a  request  the  earnest  con- 
sideration which  I  think  it  would  require 
and  deserve. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Ml     GORE      I  yield. 

Ml  MONRONEY.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has.  I  believe. 
pouKod    out     very     clearly    the    proper 


wuuiu  i;ut  leave  our  cusi>cc:y. 


Mr.  ouKu:.     1  nat  is  correct. 


by  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress. 


[Mi 


reuQ    irom   ine   aarninisiraiion  s    siai,e-     rtni^   lut-iuurits  »ic  bu^i^k    mj  uc    Tcijf     >jti»€»v«»   a>vu*   *i,«».i^-.»b-i,»,  .*».t,,  *  >#v....'..  .v., 
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course.  Certainly  nothing  is  more  \  ital 
to  our  seciirity  and  the  security  ol  so 
many  millions,  if  not  billions,  of  i)eo- 
ple  in  the  world  than  being  prote<ted 
against  a  proliferation  of  countries  hav- 
ing these  lethal  weapons  and  the  nuclear 
secrets.  I  should  think  our  leadership  in 
this  field  would  compel  us  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  formulate  an  airtif.ht. 
foolproof  disarmament  program  wiule 
there  are  still  but  three  members  of  the 
"atomic  club,  "  and  not  to  wait  until  the 
knowledge  is  possessed  by  the  nth  atomic 
power.  Perhaps  this  may  be  one  of  the 
great  fears  of  Khrushchev  which  has  led 
to  some  of  the  thawing  of  the  cold  war. 
Perhaps  it  is  this  possibility  that  aa.s 
worried  him  about  any  chance  of  an 
agreement.  A  proUferation  of  nations 
having  control  of  the  weapon,  or  e/en 
coming  into  poi>session  of  it  through 
their  own  research  and  deveiopmeni  ef- 
forts, presents  a  danger  to  Ru.'>sia  itsolf, 
because  other  nations  may  desire  to 
spend  money  and  effort  and  eventually 
have  the  weapon.  But  while  we  seaich 
for  ways  for  peace,  we  should  never  of 
our  own  accord  speed  up  the  dangers 
which  are  inherent  in  increasin!:^  and 
multipiyin?  the  numbers  of  nations 
which  will  ha\e  the  weapons  or  the 
knowledge  to  produce  them 

Mr  GCRE.  I  would  regret  to  see  such 
a  cour.se  of  act  ion  ta.<en,  out  perhaps  it 
might  be  well  for  Mr.  Khrushchev  to 
know  that  if  he  insist^s  upon  a  Berlin 
ultimatum,  either  in  the  disarniamcnt 
conference  or  in  the  summit  conrercnce, 
such  a  course  of  action  m.ght  oe  laken 
by  the  United  States.  A  nuclear-armed 
Germany  and  th?  nuclear  armin^'  of 
powers  on  the  periphery  of  the  Soviet 
Union  would  b?  a  great  pro',ocat;on. 
But  so  are  a  threat  and  an  Ultimatum 
cjncermng  the  alhtd  position  in  Berlin 
and  in  central  Europe.  The  stakes  are 
high.  The  peace  of  the  world  is  in- 
volved. Certainly  the  security  of  the 
United  States  is.  We  should  proceed 
with  caution,  but  so  should  the  Sov.et 
Union. 

I  should  like  to  refer  briefiy  to  tie 
Pi-esident's  constitutional  powers  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter,  I  must  tatie 
cognizance  of  the  fact  that  I  have  read 
in  newspaper  articles  speculative  com- 
ments to  the  effect  that  there  was  under 
consideration  the  taking  of  such  action 
without,  reference  to  the  let,'islati.e 
branch.  I  cannot  verify  the  accuracy  of 
those  reports. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  President 
Is  the  Commander  in  Chief  and  the 
Chief  Executive.  On  the  other  hand. 
Congress  also  has  constitutional  respon- 
sibilities in  the  field  of  national  defense: 
to  raise  and  support  armies;  to  provide 
and  maintain  a  Navy;  to  makes  rules  for 
the  Government  and  re!,'ulat:on  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces;  and  to  rai.se 
revenue  and  make  appropriations  for  the 
Armed  Forces. 

As  I  see  it.  the  principal  constitutional 
que.stion  which  would  be  presented,  if 
such  an  act  as  has  been  rumored  should 
be  taken,  would  be  this;  Frst.  can  the 
President  under  his  Inheront  const  > 
tutional  powers  to  follow  one  course  of 
action,  when  Congress  has  carefully  con- 
sidered the  subject  and  by  legislation  has 


provided  an  alternative  procedure  to  ac- 
complish the  same  objective''  Or  .second, 
regardless  of  any  legislative  prohibitions 
or  alternatives,  can  the  President  pro- 
ceed under  his  inherent  constitutional 
powers  when  a  grave  em-ri;"!!' ;,•  de- 
velops? 

This  que.-tion  was  considered  m  the 
case  of  Youngstcun  Sheet  and  Tube 
Company  v.  Sau-ver  (343  U.S.  579 
•1952'  1.  In  that  case,  as  the  Senator 
irom  Oklahon-.a  may  recall,  the  Presi- 
dent, during  tne  Korean  war,  seized  the 
steel  mills  in  order  to  assure  continued 
production  for  vital  military  and  na- 
tional defen.<?e  purposes.  In  that  case. 
Mr.  Justice  Black  rendered  the  Court's 
opimon.  I  should  like  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

Nor  can  this  seizure  order  be  8ustain«»d  be- 
cause of  the  several  constitutional  provisions 
that  grant  Executive  fxiwer  to  the  President. 
In  the  framework  of  our  Constitution,  the 
Presidents  power  to  see  that  the  laws  are 
faithfully  executed  refutes  the  idea  that  he 
is  to  be  a  lawmaker.  The  Constitution 
limits  his  functions  In  the  lawmaking  process 
to  the  recommending  of  laws  he  thinks  wise 
and  the  forbidding  of  laws  he  thinks  bad. 
And  the  Constitution  is  neither  silent  nor 
equivocal  about  who  shall  make  laws  which 
the  President  is  to  execute.  The  first  section 
of  the  first  article  says  that  "aU  leglslaUve 
powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  In  • 
Congress  of  the  United   States." 

Two  other  Justices,  in  separate  and 
concurring  opinions,  also  relied  heavily 
on  the  fact  that  Congress  had  legislated 
m  the  field,  a^  Congress  has  in  this  field; 
and  the  President  had  attempted  to  fol- 
low an  alternative  course,  under  his  so- 
called  inherent  powers,  which  the  Court 
held  he  did  not  possess. 

Mr.  Justice  Burton  spoke  as  follows: 

The  foregoing  clrcumatancea  distinguish 
this  emergency  from  one  in  which  Congress 
takes  no  action  and  outlines  no  govern- 
mental policy.  In  the  case  before  us,  Con- 
gress authorized  a  procedure  which  the  Pres- 
ident declined  to  follow.  Instead,  he  fol- 
lowed another  procedure,  which  he  hoped 
might  eliminate  the  need  for  the  first.  Upon 
Its  failure,  he  issued  an  Executive  order  to 
seize  the  steel  pr.iperticg.  in  the  face  of  the 
reserved  right  of  Congress  to  adopt  or  re- 
ject that  course  as  a  matter  of  legislative 
policy.  Congress  has  reserved  to  itself  the 
right  to  determine  where  and  when  to  au- 
thorize the  seizure  of  property  In  meeting 
such  an  emergency  Under  the  circum- 
stances, the  Presidents  order  of  April  8  In- 
vaded the  Jurisdiction  of  Congress;  it  vio- 
lated the  essence  of  the  principle  of  the 
separation  of  governmental  powers.  Accord- 
ingly, the  injunction  against  its  effectiveness 
should  be  sustained. 

Similarly.  Mr.  Ju.stice  Clark  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  Congress  had  laid 
down  specific  procedures.  He  spoke  as 
follows : 

I  conclude  that  where  Congress  has  laid 
down  specific  procedures  to  deal  with  the 
type  of  crisis  confronting  the  President,  he 
must  follow  those  procedures  in  meeting  the 
crisis,  but  that  In  the  absence  of  such  action 
by  Congress  the  Presidents  independent 
power  to  act  depends  upon  the  gravity  of 
the  situation  confronting  the  Nation. 

So,  Mr  President,  with  those  quota- 
tions from  a  decision  in  which  the  so- 
called  Inherent  power  of  the  President 
was  at  Lssue.  I  conclude  by  agreeing  with 


Pr'sident  Eisenhower  that   it  would  be 
necessary  to  amend  the  law 

I  thank  th*"  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
for  his  question,  and  I  hope  that  my 
f'^eble  efforts  have  at  least  stimulated 
some  thinking  on  the  subject. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I 
wi.sli  to  thank  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  for 
his  clarification  and  explanation  of  the 
problem  before  us.  I  recognize  that  this 
matter  is  not  all  one-sided;  it  is  neither 
all  white  nor  all  black  I  feel  that  it  is 
the  point  of  wisdom  for  a  counti-y  which 
faces  this  crucial  decision  to  have  before 
it  all  the  information  it  can  possibly 
obtain. 

I  compliment  my  distinguished  col- 
league, who  has  served  .so  long  in  the 
atomic  rnercy  field,  both  as  a  member 
of  the  Hou.se  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee's subcommittee  dealing  with  atomic 
energy  appropriations,  and.  more  re- 
cently, during  much  of  his  service  in 
the  Senate,  as  one  of  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

Unfortunately,  I  am  not  a  member  of 
that  committee;  and  those  of  us  who  are 
not  members  of  it  must  rely  largely  upon 
the  information  we  are  able  to  obtain 
from  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Tennessee  or  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson!,  or  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rliode  Island 
I  Mr.  P.^sTORE)  or  others  who  give  such 
great  leadership  In  this  field. 

Mr  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  It  is  a  plea.sure  to 
serve  on  that  committee,  as  well  as  on 
other  committees.  I  assure  him  that  it 
is  an  arduous  undertaking,  because  the 
subject  matter  with  which  we  deal  Is 
scientific  and  technical;  and  it  involves 
not  only  the  .science  and  technology  of 
our  own  country,  but  also  those  of  other 
countries.  Of  course,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, this  subject  is  extremely  impor- 
tant in  the  field  of  international  rela- 
tions. 

Before  I  conclude  my  reply  to  the 
able  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  I  should 
hke  to  read  an  additional  paragraph 
from  the  committee  report  on  the  1953 
amendment  to  the  law.  as  follows 

As  an  additional  safeguard,  the  Joint 
Committee  added  a  new  section  (123-D)  to 
require  that  proposed  agreements  for  co- 
operation involving  transfer  of  military  in- 
fonnation  or  mUilary  material  be  su'jmltted 
to  the  Congress  and  referred  to  the  Joint 
Committee.  Such  proposed  agreement  shall 
not  become  effective  If  the  Congress  passes 
a  concurrent  resolution  of  disapproval 
within  a  period  of  60  days.  Thus,  the  Con- 
gress reserves  to  itself,  by  this  process,  a 
share  In  the  responsibility  for  the  dissem- 
ination of  this  Important  Information  and 
the  distribution  of  this  Important  material. 

Now  I  should  like  to  return  to  the 
question  of  the  change  of  the  adminis- 
tration's policy  on  the  question  of  nu- 
clear weapons  tests.  In  October  1957, 
President  Eisenhower  wrote  to  the 
IMme  Minister  of  Japan  a  letter  in 
which  he  stated,  in  part: 

The  secrrlty  of  the  United  States  and, 
I  believe,  that  of  the  free  world,  depends 
to  a  great  degree  up-^n  whet  we  learn  from 
the    teitinj    cf    nuclciir    wepoiis.  •    *    •  To 
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stop  these  tests  in  the  ftlMMIM  Ot  effective 
limitations  on  nuclear  weapons  production 
and  on  other  elements  of  armed  strength  and 
wl.hout  openlnir  up  of  an  prlnnpa!  nR'.ioiis 
to  a  measure  of  insi)ectlon  is  a  sucriflce  which 
would  be  dangerous  to  accept. 

Two  months  latei — in  December 
19)7 — the  President  wrote  to  Prime  Min- 
ister Nehru,  of  India,  as  follows: 

AVe  are  at  a  stage  where  testing  Is  rc- 
qu  red.  particularly  for  the  development  of 
Ini  )ortBnt  defensive  uses  of  these  weapons. 
•  '  •  To  stop  these  tests  at  this  time  is  a 
sacrifice  which  we  could  not  in  prudence 
accept. 

Those  statements  by  the  President  re- 
flect what  was  generally  understood  to 
be  official  U.S.  policy.  From  those  state- 
ments It  is  clear  that  the  cessation  of 
weipons  tests  was  regarded  as  insepa- 
rable from  the  problem  of  disarmament. 
Indeed,  in  prior  ner:otiations  on  disarm- 
ament, we  had  declined  even  to  have  a 
test  ban  discussed  as  the  first  item  on 
the  agenda  or  to  di.scuss  nuclear  dis- 
armament .separate  and  apart  from  gen- 
eral disaiTnamcnt 

The  statement  in  the  letter  to  Prime 
Muiister  Nehru  appears  to  confirm  this 
thesis  and,  further,  to  state  unequivo- 
cally that  in  the  absence  of  disarma- 
ment measures,  further  nuclear  weapons 
testing  was  essential  to  our  national 
security 

The  statement  of  Aupust  22.  1958,  pro- 
posed a  ban  on  nuclear  weapons  testing 
and,  thereafter,  on  nuclear  weapons  de- 
velopment in  advance  of  any  progress  in 
rea"  disarmament. 

Furthermore,  the  President  an- 
nounced a  voluntary  unilateral  moratoii- 
lun  on  tests  for  a  period  of  1  year, 
which  sub.sequently  was  extended  to 
December  31,  1959.  without  any  appar- 
ent evidence  that  the  forthcoming  ne- 
gotiations wculd  be  successful. 

Mr  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
American  p>eople  have  a  right  to  know 
what  events  traixspired  between  Decem- 
ber 1957,  and  August  1958,  to  cause  so 
corrplete  a  change  in  US.  policy  on  a 
matter  so  vital  to  national  .security. 

In  that  connection,  I  do  not  speak 
critically.  I  say  that  was  an  important 
change  in  American  governmental  pol- 
icy on  a  vital  question.  But  to  this  day 
no  explanation  of  the  reason  for  the 
change  has  btren  given  to  the  American 
people. 

Several  events  did  occur  between  De- 
cember 1957.  and  the  announcement  of 
Aupu.st  22,  1958,  that  conceivably  could 
have  had  a  bearing  on  the  announce- 
ment issued  on  the  latter  date.  First, 
thei  e  was  the  conference  of  experts  held 
in  Geneva  in  the  simimcr  of  1958  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made. 
Thi.5  conference,  however,  was  not  con- 
cerned with  the  pohcy  question  of 
whether  a  test  ban  was  desirable,  but 
only  with  the  question  of  the  technical 
feasibility  of  existing  detection  equip- 
mert.  This  conference  did  not  even 
coasider — Indeed,  it  could  not  consid- 
er— the  p>olitical  feasibility  of  a  control 
apparatus.  It  has  subsequently  been  re- 
vealed that  the  technical  conclusions 
reached  by  the  conference  of  experts  as 
app.ied  to  underground  tests  were  based 
upon  the  byproduct  results  of  a  single 
U.3    underground  test  explosion  which 
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had  1>  en  conducted  for  an  altogether 
d.fferent  purpose.  The  basis  of  the.se 
conclusions  by  the  experts  must  have 
been  known  to  the  adrninistration. 

No  consideration  or  even  serious  dis- 
cu-s-^.u!!  ua.s  Hi.ven  by  the  experts  lo  tlie 
feasibihty  of  detecting  high  altitude  ex- 
plosions. The  existence  cf  problems  m 
the  high  altitude  area  must  have  been 
known  to  the  adminLstration  be<;ause  at 
the  tune  of  tlu  experts'  conf*  lence.  ti",e 
United  States  had  already  scheduled  Uie 
subsequently  announced  high  altitude 
tests  at  Johnston  Island  in  the  South 
Pacific  and  the  Argus  scries  in  the  South 
Atlantic.  In  fact,  the  tests  at  Johnston 
Island  had  already  been  conducted. 

I  was  briefed  about  the  tests  before 
going  to  Geneva.  These  tests  proved  the 
feasibility  of  high  altitude  tests  and  dis- 
closed .some  of  the  related  problems. 

Aside  from  the  omission  of  considera- 
tion of  high  altitude  tests  by  the  ex- 
perts, their  conclusions  with  reference 
to  the  feasibihty  of  detecting  under- 
ground tests  were  subjected  to  serious 
question,  as  a  result  of  information  de- 
rived from  the  U.S.  series  of  under- 
ground tests  held  in  the  late  summer 
and  early  fall  of  1958.  This  later  in- 
fonnation,  which  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  the  Soviets,  their  representative 
at  Geneva  has  thus  far  refused  even  to 
di.scuss,  except  at  the  technical  level, 
where  their  experts  pointedly  refused  to 
agree  even  upon  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nical questions  involved. 

In  any  event,  the  report  of  the  Geneva 
conference  of  experts  would  not  appear 
to  support  the  change  in  U.S.  policy  to 
the  extent  proclaimed  on  August  22. 

A  second  factor  which  conceivably 
could  have  affected  this  change  in  policy 
is  the  results  of  the  1958  U.S.  test  series 
which,  although  scheduled,  had  been 
only  partially  completed  on  August  22. 
Is  it  possible  that  the  administration 
concluded  in  advance  that  this  series  of 
tests  would  supply  sufficient  answers  to 
meet  the  requirements  for  weapons  de- 
velopment and  confirm  the  conclusions 
of  the  report  cf  the  experts?  Such  does 
not  seem  probable.  ?"or  one  thing,  as  I 
have  said,  the  Johnston  Island  t^sts  had 
been  conducted  on  July  31  and  Au.<3rust 
11,  proving  the  feasibility  of  hi?h  alti- 
tude tests,  a  matter  not  even  con-^idered 
by  the  conference  of  experts. 

I  should  like  to  .say  here.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  high  altitude  tests  over  John- 
ston Island  and  the  Argus  tests  in  the 
South  Atlantic  posed  extremely  serious 
questions  as  to  the  feasibility  and  worth 
of  the  Early  Warning  System  stretching 
across  northern  Canada.  Indeed,  it  put 
into  serious  question  dependence  upon 
electrical  warning  devices  of  various 
kinds. 

Furthermore,  in  terms  of  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  in  his  letter  to  Prime 
Minister  Nehru  about  the  need  for  fur- 
ther testing,  "particularly  for  the  de- 
velopment of  important  defensive  usc.s 
of  these  weapons,"  the  Johnston  Island 
tests,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  Argus 
tests,  raised  more  questions  than  they 
answered.  I  asfure  you,  Mr.  President, 
that  is  an  understatement. 

Data  obtained  from  the  Johnston 
Island  test  laised  questions  m  many 
respects. 


The  only  otlici  event,  on  the  public 
record,  between  December  1957  and  Au- 
pust 1958  which  might  have  influenced 
such  a  reversal  of  U.S.  ix)hcy  occurred 
in  March  1958.  At  that  time  the  Rus- 
sians achieved  substantial  propaganda 
advantage  by  announcing  a  ce.ssation  of 
nuclear  tests  to  be  effective  so  lonp  as 
oth.er  nations  refrained  from  testing: 
The  fact  that  the  Russians  had  :ust 
completed  a  series  oi  tests  when  tins 
announcement  was  made,  and  the  fur- 
ther fact  that  the  announcement  was 
prob.ibly  made  with  full  knowlfd.tie  that 
the  United  States  already  had  planned 
a  series  of  tests  to  be  held  later  m  the 
year,  did  not  materif.lly  lessen  the  prop- 
aganda advantage  which  the  Russians 
reaped. 

I  readily  agree,  Mr  President,  that 
forthri.pht  action  by  the  United  Stat.^s 
was  required  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  Russian  propaeanda  about  the  ban- 
ning of  tests,  but  I  question  whether 
our  responsibility  to  demonstrate  our 
willingness  to  eliminate  or  reduce  the 
hazard  of  radioactive  fallout  resulting 
from  tests  is  adequate  justification  for 
a  proposal  to  eliminate  all  tests,  includ- 
ing both  those  which  contribute  to  fall- 
out and  those  which  do  not. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  not  pri\-y  to  the 
discussions  which  undoubtedly  took 
place  between  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visers prior  to  the  decision  which  led  to 
the  issuance  of  the  .'\upust  22  statement. 
It  may  well  be  that  factors  were  con- 
sidered of  which  neither  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  nor  the  public  at 
large  is  aware.  My  purpose  in  raising 
this  point  is  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
there  was,  in  fact,  between  December 
of  1957  and  .Aupust  of  1958  a  complete  re- 
versal of  administration  pohcy.  and  to 
demonstrate  the  absence  of  any  public 
explanation  of  the  reasons  for  the 
change. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  government  of 
the  people.  A  matter  .so  \n&\  as  the  test- 
ing of  nuclear  weapons,  which  goes  l-o  the 
very  lieart  of  the  nuhtary  strength  of 
our  country  and  the  moral  and  military 
position  of  our  country  m  the  family  of 
nations,  should  be  discussed  with  the 
American  people. 

Negotiations  at  Geneva  between  the 
three  nuclear  poweis  have  been  m  prop- 
ress  now  for  15  months.  The  United 
.States  has  made  substantial  concessions 
from  the  position  taken  in  the  President's 
statement  of  August  22,  1958. 

Apparently  we  no  longer  insist  that 
an  agreement  be  subject  t-o  renewal  on  an 
annual  basis  with  renewal  conditioned 
upon  a  finding  by  ourselves  that  an 
effective  in.=:p?ction  and  control  system 
is  in  operation  and  that  substantial 
progress  is  being  made  in  the  field  of 
disarmament. 

If  we  do,  in  fact,  still  adhere  to  these 
conditions  of  the  August  22  stat-cnient. 
little  notice  of  it  has  api^eared  in  tiie 
pubUc  press.  On  the  o\erall  subject  of 
disai'mament  it  appears  from  the  Presi- 
dent s  statement  made  on  the  eve  of  his 
departu.-e  for  Europe  last  September  that 
we  no  longer  couple  nuclear  disarma- 
ment with  general  disarmament. 
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I  happen  to  think  that  nuclear  dis- 
armament  is  a  part  of  general  disarrna- 
ment. 

The  President  suggested  that  the  Allies 
"restate  our  readiness  to  negotiate  on 
anv  reasonable  and  mutually  enforce- 
able plan  for  general  or  special  disarria- 
ment." 

Our  negotiators  have  gone  as  far  a.s 
they  could  possibly  go.  and  at  least  as  far 
as  they  should  go.  in  meeting  the  Rus- 
sians on  the  questions  of  compasitior  of 
and  op>eration  of  a  proposed  control  ccm- 
mission.  Meanwhile,  the  Soviets  have 
made  no  real  concessions  ar  all  on  the 
really  substantive  issues.  In  order  to 
find  alleged  Soviet  concessions,  one  must 
classify  as  a  concession  any  deviation. 
however  slight,  from  their  orismal  --ex- 
treme position  that  all  that  is  nece.s.siry 
is  for  the  nuclear  E>owers  each  to  sign  a 
sim.ple  statement  sayinp  thev  agree  to 
ban  all  tests  of  all  kind.s  forever,  without 
any  inspection  and  enforcem«^nt  pro- 
visions at  all. 

Much  has  been  .said  of  th>»  fact  that 
agreement  has  been  reached  on  17  ar- 
ticles of  a  proposed  treatv.  What  an' 
they?  Upon  analysis,  it  is  found  tnai 
agreement  has  not  been  reached  on  uny 
one  of  several  key  issues  each  of  whicli 
is  indispensable  to  unimpeded  op-Tation 
of  an  impartial  international  control  sys- 
tem. I  do  not  wish  to  cast  reflection 
up)on  the  labors  of  our  ncKotiators  who 
have  been  working  diligently  at  Geneva 
I  have  seen  them  work  I  have  worked 
with  them.  Twice  I  have  been  at  :he 
conference  table  with  them.  They  have 
labored  diligently. 

I  must  say  in  all  candor,  however,  taat 
a  provision,  for  example,  which  speciats 
that  personnel  of  the  control  conuri.s- 
sion  staff  shall  have  diplomatic  immu- 
nity, should  not  be  classified  as  agree- 
ment on  a  substantive  point 

I  think  if  our  representatives  have 
erred  their  greatest  error  may  have  b<  en 
in  the  making  of  statements  which  have 
led  many  people  in  the  United  States  and 
around  the  world  to  think  that  the  ;mj- 
viets  have  made  bie  concessions  and  tliat 
great  progress  has  been  made 

We  have  agreed  that  the  propo.sed  con- 
trol commission  should  consi.st  of  repre- 
sentatives of  seven  nations.  But  th^re 
is  no  agreement  as  to  who  the.';e  nations 
will  be.  other  than  the  three  nuch^ar 
powers  who  are  to  be  permanent  mem- 
bers, or  how  the  remaininu  four  mem- 
bers are  to  be  selected. 

I  shall  refer  briefly  to  some  of  •  he 
major  questions  still  unre.soived. 

There  has  been  seme  di.scussion  but  no 
agreement  on  means  for  decectintc  nu- 
clear explosions  at  very  high  altituces. 
Indeed,  there  is  little  scientific  data  and 
practically  no  scientific  experience  upon 
which  to  base  such  a  system  All  we 
have  are  some  scientific  theories  wh.ch 
cannot  be  proved  or  disproved  in  ;;he 
absence  of  more  tests. 

On  the  political  side,  tliere  has  b(>en 
no  agreement  on  the  nationality  of  i.he 
key  personnel  at  any  control  post  loca'ed 
in  Russia. 

The  Russian  insistence  on  a  veto  on 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  budget  of 
the  proposed  commission  has  not  been 
resolved.     With   this  weapon  alone,  the 


opei-ations  of  the  entire  control  system 
could  be  effectively  stymied 

As  I  have  said,  the  question  of  how 
the  land  mass  of  Red  China  might  be 
brought  into  the  control  machinery  has 
not  even  been  disctissed  at  the  confer- 
ence Moreover.  I  question  how  we  could 
bring  into  the  discussions  a  nation  we 
do  not  even  recognize  diplomatically. 
Yet  the  plan  of  the  Geneva  experts  pro- 
vided that  37  of  a  proposed  total  of  180 
control  posts  should  be  located  on  the 
land  mas.';  of  Asia.  at)out  a.s  many  in  Red 
China  as  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  brings  me  to  the  question  of  on- 
'^ite  inspection  of  events  which  technical 
equipment  would  be  unable  to  identify 
positively  as  being  either  a  natural  event 
or  a  nuclear  explosion  On  this  point, 
the  Soviets  started  out  by  insisting  on  a 
veto  of  any  such  inspection  conducted 
V  ithin  her  borders  Much  emphasis  i.s 
placed  on  the  fact  that  they  appear  to 
have  made  some  concession.--  on  this 
point.  They  have  indicated  a  wiUingness 
to  consider  excludirm  from  the  veto  an 
unspecified  limited  numbei  of  such  in- 
spections each  year  They  have  not  yet 
said  the  number  they  would  consider 
adequate  I  know  from  personal  ex- 
perience, in  talking  with  Mr.  Tsarapkin. 
th.^t  he  thinks  a  very  few  would  be  too 
many. 

Is  this  concession  real  or  is  it  only 
apparent^  In  the  first  place,  they  have 
not  indicated,  as  I  .said  what  limited 
number  they  might  be  willing  to  accept 
Moreover,  there  has  been  no  agreement 
on  what  tecimical  data  would  be  deemed 
to  justify  an  inspection,  or  tiov,  much 
freedom  the  inspecting  team  would  have 
m  moving  diieetly  to  the  «itp  and  in  mak- 
ing Its  insi>ection. 

The  question  of  onsitt^  in.spections  is 
one  which  is  subject  to  daimerous  over- 
simplification. Even  with  unlimited  in- 
spection, the  identification  of  a  sus- 
picious event  as  a  nuclear  explosion  is 
far  from  certain,  even  assuming  complete 
freedom  of  movement  and  activity  by  the 
in.->t)ectinK  team  Equipment  now  avail- 
able would  be  able  to  locale  a  suspicioas 
underground  event  witliin  an  area  of  jx'r- 
haps  10  square  miles  or  larger.  The 
radioactive  evidence  of  a  nuclear  under- 
arround  explosion  miL'ht.  liowever.  be  con- 
fined to  an  area  of  100  .square  ff^et,  and 
that  area  m.ght  be.  and  probably  would 
be.  if  an  attempt  at  evasion  were  made, 
deep  underground.  An  inspection  team 
might  have  to  drill  holes  100  feet  apart 
over  the  entire  area  to  be  satisfied  that 
no  nuclear  explosion  liad  c>rf.urred 

It  is  .said  that  other  physical  indica- 
tions of  activity  would  na;  ;oa  the  .searcli 
zone  This  may  be  true.  But  could  not 
a  nation  which  desired  to  cheat  conduct 
simultaneously  a  conventional  explosion, 
lead  the  mspection  team  to  that  site,  and 
then  insist  it  was  that  explosion  which 
was  recorded  by  instrumen'anon  ' 

This  may  .sound  like  a  farfetched  and 
extreme  position.  I  do  not  think,  how- 
ever, that  it  should  be  considered,  or  that 
the  many  other  difficulties  should  be  dis- 
missed. For  example,  it  requirf<l  more 
than  3  months  for  our  own  engineei-s 
and  scientists  to  locate  by  drilling  the 
subterranean  radn^active  evidence  of 
our  Ranie'-  test  shot  when  we  knew  ex- 


actly where  and  when  the  explosion  had 
occurred  The  problems  encountered  m 
this  instance  may  not  be  indicative  of 
the  difficulty      Again    they  might  be 

At  best  the  onsite  inspections  with  ex- 
isting technical  equipment  would  be  diffi- 
cult. Should  there  be  a  limit  on  the 
number  of  such  insi>ections  it  would  be 
a  comparatively  simple  matter  for  a  na- 
tion which  desired  to  cheat  to  wait  lUitil 
the  pre.scribed  number  had  been  con- 
ducted, perhaps  even  instigating  and 
encouraging  such  inspection.s ,  later  sig- 
nificant test-s  could  be  conducted  clan- 
destinely with  small  probability  that  the 
control  commission  would  be  able  to  es- 
tablish conclusively  tliat  they  liad 
occurred 

Mr  President,  of  cour.se  it  would  be 
unrealistic  to  insist  upon  an  ab.solutely 
foolproof  inspection  sy.stem  I  agree 
with  President  Eisenliowei  s  recent 
statement  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  foolproof  system.  It  is  impossible  to 
achieve  Prudence  requires,  however, 
that  we  not  place  reliance  upon  an  in- 
spection .system  unless  the  piobability  of 
detection  is  reasonably  good.  That  is 
the  test.  Elquipment  and  .scientific  tech- 
niques for  such  a  system  are  not  yet 
de\ eloped  insofar  as  underground  and 
high  altitude  tests  are  concerned  I  do 
not  suggest  that  adequate  equipment  and 
procedures  cannot  be  developed  On  tlie 
contrary,  I  am  confident  that  the.se  ob- 
stacles can,  in  time,  be  overcome  I  do 
suggest,  however,  and  I  strongly  urge, 
that  We  ought  not  to  enter  into  any 
agre^'ment  depending  for  iLs  e fleet ivene.ss 
upon  an  inspection  system  luitil  after 
the  technical  questions  have  been  re- 
solved and  until  after  the  Russians  have 
demonstrated  a  willmgness  to  permit  un- 
impeded application  of  the  techniques 
develop**d  Thus  far  there  is  no  ba.sls. 
either  technically  or  politically,  for  a 
reliable  agreement  covering  underground 
and  high  altitude  tests 

We  have  allowed  the  negotiatioivs  at 
Geneva  to  drag  on  without  sub.->tantive 
progress,  to  the  point  that  there  is  real 
danger  that  the  significant  i.ssues  will  be 
obscured  How,  then,  do  we  extricate 
ounselves  from  such  a  .situation''  In  my 
view  as  I  said  earlier  thi.-  involves  a 
reappraisal  and  reaffirmation  of  our 
objectives  and  consideration  of  how  we 
can  accomplish  them,  and  the  degree  to 
which  they  can  be  accomplished  without 
endangering  our  national  .security. 

My  proposal,  to  which  I  have  earlier 
referred,  received  serious  and  sympa- 
thetic consideration  by  the  President, 
and  for  this  I  am  grateful  I  wa>  pleased 
that  on  April  13.  1959.  the  United  States 
adopted  in  part  the  substance  of  my 
.suggestion  and  formally  proposed  at 
Geneva  that  the  nuclear  F>owers.  as  an 
initial  step,  enter  Into  an  agieetnent  lim- 
ited to  the  discontinuance  of  atmos- 
pheric tests.  The  President,  as  was 
subsequently  announced,  also  wrote  to 
Premier  KhrtLshchev  urging  his  accept- 
ance of  this  approach. 

I  regret  that  the  President  did  not 
incorporate  in  his  April  13.  1959.  pro- 
posal a  unilateral  declaration  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  announcing  a 
firm  intention  to  suspend  atmospheric 
tests    for    a    specified    period.     Such    a 
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declaration,  in  my  opiruon,  might  well 
ha'e  captured  the  imagination  of  a  world 
grown  increasingly  uneasy  about  the 
danger  of  fallout.  With  such  a  declara- 
tion on  the  part  of  our  President,  it 
woild  no  longer  be  possible  for  Uie  Rus- 
sians to  obscure  the  fact  that  it  is  they, 
no'  we,  who  are  obstructing  j^rogress  on 
a  cuestion  vital  to  all  and  dangerous  to 
the  health  of  all  mankind  There  is  yet 
tinie  for  such  a  step  to  be  taken.  An 
agreement  limited  initially  to  atmos- 
ph'?ric  tests  represents  a  step  forward 
which  can  be  safely  taken;  and  we  could 
imite  the  nuclear  powers  to  join  with 
us  and  hOF>e  that  they  would  do  so.  If 
we  could  take  this  limited  but  important 
step,  as  I  said  to  the  President  in  the 
concluding  sentence  of  my  memoran- 
dum, one  Important  forward  step  toward 
international  crxjperation  and  peace 
might  lead  to  others  in  our  time. 


PFXDSPECTS  FOR  UNDP.RI  )KVELOPED 
COUNTRIES  IN  THE  DECADE  OF 
THE  SIXTIES 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
Dr.vid  E.  Lilienthal.  whose  leadership 
bDiight  such  a  transformation  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  some  years  ago.  has 
be-.m  engaged  since  1956  in  economic  de- 
ve]opment  overseas,  in  Asia,  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  Africa. 

Wide  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the 
major  planning  and  managerial  job 
which  Development  and  Resources  Corp.. 
headed  by  Mr.  Lilienthal  and  Gordon 
Clapp.  has  done  under  contract  with  the 
Inmian  Government  to  begin  restora- 
tion of  the  oil-rich  Khuzestan  region  to 
thj  green  and  floiirishing  state  it  enjoyed 
in  Bible  times.  This  project  involving 
private  enterprise  in  economic  develop- 
ment was  described  in  the  October  quar- 
terly. Foreign  Affairs,  and  on  a  r(K:ent 
TV'  documentary  film. 

Because  of  Mr  Lilicnthals  experience 
in  the  field  of  economic  development  in 
miiny  countries.  I  want  to  bring  to  the 
af^ntion  of  my  colleagues  the  Newton 
D.  Baker  lecture  which  he  delivered  to 
th?  Cleveland  Council  on  World  Affairs, 
at  Cleveland.  Ohio,  on  January  14,  1960. 
I  :vsk  unanimous  consent  to  insert  it  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
DiCADK  or  Decision:    1960-1970 — The  Pros- 

PtCTS    FOB    THE    UNDEKTEVELOPD)    COCNTRnS 

IN  TK«  Decade  or  the   Sixths 

(Addren  by  David   E.   Llllentlial,   chairman 

of    the    board.    Development    &    Resources 

Corp..  New  York,  NY.;   former  Chairman. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority  (TVA»  and  the 

U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commlaalon) 

Ever  since  the  end  of  the  war.  and  more 

particularly  during  the  decade  of  the  fifties 

just  drawn   to  a   close.   International   afTalrs 

hf  ve  been  dominated  by  two  overshadowing 

Isnues.     First,  of  course,  has  been  tlie  avold- 

aiice  of  a  major  w.ir.     Second  has  been  ways 

ar.d  means  to  speed  up  a  bettering  of  the 

lot  of  the  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  worlds 

pf^ple  who  live  in  regions  usually  described 

af  underdeveloped. 

Now  we  enter  a  new  decade  The  worlds 
clilef  preoccupations  will  continue  to  be  the 
same  two  Issues:  avoidance  of  war  and  eco- 
ninnic  Improvement. 


But  the  b!»ilc  ideas  and  policies  by  which 
In  the  fifties  the  world  sought  to  actUeve 
those  two  goals  no  longer  fit  the  radically 
changed  circumstances  of  the  quite  different 
world  of  the  sixtits.  Those  Ideas  and  poli- 
cies ol  the  immediate  postwar  world  must 
in  large  part  be  discarded  or  revised,  their 
place  taken  by  ideas  mure  sult^ed  to  the  state 
of  world  aflairs  which  mankind  must  face  lu 
tiie  decade  Just  begun. 

T(j  prevent  war  and  protect  Its  vital  inter- 
ests tlie  free  world  of  the  West  during  the 
fifties  relied  chiefly  on  a  clear  superiority  of 
military  power  and  a  policy  well  described 
by  the  word  "containment,"  that  la,  contaln- 
xnotn  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Union, 
on  the  other  hand,  during  that  period,  relied 
upon  a  set  of  Ideas  and  political  operations 
which  it  thought  wou';d  avoid  war.  yei  give 
it  what  it  waiated.  The  central  theme  can 
perhaps  be  described  by  the  phrase  "expan- 
sion through  domination."  that  is  dom.lna- 
tlon  of  more  and  more  peoples  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

If  anything  is  clear.  It  is  that  a  policy  for 
the  West  of  containment  of  the  Soviet  sim- 
ply no  longer  fits  tlie  facts  of  the  sixties, 
however  adequate  a  policy  It  may  have  been 
in  the  early  fifties. 

Similarly.  I  hazard  the  guess  that  a  policy 
of  expansion  by  domination  is  becoming 
equally  unrealistic  for  the  Soviet,  and  is  In 
process  of  change.  This  Is  not  because  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  have  changed 
their  convictions  or  ambitions,  but  because 
a  policy  of  domination  has  run  into  major 
difficulties — difficulties  that  Increase  as  lime 
goes  by. 

Both  the  West  and  the  Soviet  are  learning 
that  the  world  of  the  sixties  is  simply  not 
the  world  of  the  fifties.  The  Soviet's  rapid 
strides  in  technological  might  and  our  pre- 
occupation with  budget  balancing  has  a!t.pred 
the  military  posture  ol  both.  Emerging  na- 
tions have  grown  impatient  with  the  East- 
Wesi  cold  war  and  the  danger  of  a  hot  one — 
in  which  they  would  be  among  the  casualties. 
Quite  new  and  different  policies  and  meas- 
ures to  avoid  the  catastrophe  of  war  are 
being  evolved  before  oiir  eyes,  both  In  the 
free  West  and  the  Soviet  East. 

NEW    PREMISE    NEEDED 

The  need  for  new  policies  and  measures  to 
prevent  war  Is  matched  by  an  equally  clear 
need  for  new  policies  adequate  for  the  sec- 
ond major  issue  of  world  affairs,  that  is,  the 
speeding  up  of  the  processes  of  improvement 
in  the  needy  and  tmderdeveloped  countries. 
This  issue  of  world  development  is  the  theme 
of  the  Cleveland  Council  on  World  Affairs 
dlscu.sslons  for  the  current  year;  it  Is  to  this 
theme  that  you  have  invited  me  to  address 
mv-self  In  the  1960  Newton  D    Baker  lecture. 

By  tlie  term  "world  development"  I  assume 
we  all  h-vve  In  mind  that  markPd  and  accel- 
erated change  in  the  physical  conditions  of 
life  for  the  nearly  2  billion  of  our  fellow 
human  beings  who  tonight  are  hungry,  sick, 
and  yet  without  medical  care,  ragged,  dirty, 
without  decent  shelter,  who  have  little 
chance  to  learn  how  to  help  themselves — 
and,  worst  fate  of  all — without  hope  that 
their  future  or  that  of  their  children  will  be 
any  better. 

To  help  these  2  billion  human  beings 
change  these  conditions  requires  what  we 
ustially  refer  to  as  foreign  economic  aid.  For 
It  Is  obvious  that  without  aid  from  others 
tliere  is  little  or  no  hope  for  Improvement 
for  them  In  our  time. 

Tonight  I  shall  express  to  you  certain  con- 
victions about  the  need  to  revise  one  of  the 
basic  concept*  underlying  our  own  Govern- 
ment's economic  aid.  My  vlewF  prow  laryply 
out  of  personal  observation,  experience,  and 
responsibilities  In  the  practical  realities  of 
economic  Improvement  of  uiiderocveioped 
areas,  both  In  this  counuy  and  in  certain  of 
the  major  underdeveloped  regions  of  Asia 
Latin  America,  and  Africa.     This  experience 


makes  me  feel  strongly  that  we  Americans 
need  to  di&cuss  criticaiiy  the  basic  preir.lses 
of  our  foreign  aid.  These  premises  need  es- 
pecially to  be  discussed  by  private  citizens, 
free  to  think  Independently  ar.d  t^  ha\e  their 
say  unthout  worrying  whether  their  convic- 
tions fit  lnu.i  what  may  from  time  to  time 
be  the  official  policy  or  the  offlcla!  rhetoric. 
In  the  fifties  what  has  been  the  major 
premise  upon  whl^h  Congress  has  appro- 
priated very  large  sv.ms  for  ec jnomic  aid  to 
foreign  countries?  What  has  beer,  the  prin- 
cipal reason  advanced  for  askir.g  the  Ar::er- 
Ican  taxpayers  to  pro\ide  technical  aid,  loans, 
and  guarantees  running  Into  many  billions 
of  dollars? 

CAN     WE    HEIP    SECLTIITTT 

The  prir^ipnl  the£i.<i— thouph  not  the  sc  le 
one  -  has  been  this;  That  we  should  provide 
economic  aid — financial  and  teciinical — to 
stop  the  spread  of  communl.^m  in  underde- 
veloped couTitrles.  According  to  this  d<xr- 
trine  drummed  Into  our  ears  st^eadily  for  the 
past  decade  by  An-encan  and  foreign  oftcials. 
If  we  do  ni  t  provide  the  poor  and  needy 
countries  with  economic  help  they  will  prob- 
ably go  Communist,  or  be  dominated  by  the 
Soviet  Union, 

The  many  billions  of  American  treasure 
poured  Into  the  recor.striictlon  of  an  alreacy 
Indtistriallzed  West-er:!  Europe,  under  the 
Marshall  plan,  saved  Europe  from  commu- 
nism, BO  the  argument  runs:  I  believe  this 
Is  true.  Therefore  it  is  areued.  to  pour  bii- 
Uons  Into  the  utterly  different  kinds  of  econ- 
om.les  of  underdeveloped  Asia.  A-fnca.  arid 
Latin  America  w'.:;  also  save  those  rontmc n^s 
from  the  same  threat  and  thereby  prctect  us 
from  the  same  threat  US  econor^ic  aid — 
so  this  thesis  argaies—  is  a  way  of  buying 
security  lor  us  ap  iinst  Soviet  domina- 
tion of  the  new  and  enierulnp  countries,  or 
the  older  nations  which  have  not  yet  attained 
&  high  level  of  productivity. 

Tonight  I  wish  t.o  add  my  v -)ice  to  those 
who  challenge  both  the  Misd.>m  and  effective- 
ness of  thfse  ideas.  Particularly  do  1  chal- 
lenge It  under  the  quite  new  conditions  of 
the  sixties;  namely,  a  Soviet  Union  far 
stronger  than  It  was  a  decade  ago  and  a  ris- 
ing spirit  of  Independence  and  pride  not  only 
among  the  more  than  a  score  of  newly  i>.irn 
nations  but  many  of  the  elder  ones  as  well. 
That  spirit  of  Independence — or  nationalism. 
11  you  prefer — makes  a  doctrine  of  commit- 
ments to  us.  explicit  or  implicit,  in  return  for 
our  aid  quite  unrealistic  and  unworkable. 
These  nations  desire  aid  but  they  are  now  in 
no  mood  to  take  it  on  an  exclusive  basis — 
from  either  the  West  or  the  E-ist  May  I  add 
that  I  also  question  the  effectiveness,  for  the 
recipient  peoples,  of  aid  put  on  an  essen- 
tially political  and  security  basis. 

I  will  spend  no  time  criticizing  Americans 
wl->o  in  the  past  15  years  have  sold  economic 
aid  on  tills  basis,  or  of  cfBcials  of  countries 
who  urge  us  to  provide  economic  aid  to  Insure 
their  being  on  our  side  in  tiie  struggle  with 
tlie  Soviet  Union.  The  important  question  Is 
what  do  we  do  now  and  in  the  future,  not 
what  have  we  done. 

I  submit  that  In  the  light  of  experience 
and  of  the  vastly  changed  conditions  that 
prevail  today  this  doctrine  should  be  rejected. 

STRENGTH    LIES    IN     ETHICS 

This  policy  is  not  practical:  it  does  net  and. 
I  believe,  it  will  not  work.  It  lead'  us  down 
a  dead  end  street  where  cynicism,  bitterness, 
and  destructive  isolation  await  us.  This  pol- 
icy d:>«:s  nrt  work  because  the  philosophy 
behind  it  betrays  the  great  ideals  of  Amer:- 
can  tradition — it  is  out  of  character  for  us 
It  Is  not  in  tune  with  the  deepest  American 
motivations  alive  in  thousands  of  our  com- 
munities— motivations  which  liave  saved  us 
In  our  darkest  crises,  at  honie  and  abroad. 
Those  motivations  are  rooted  in  our  striving 
for  a  practice  of  ethics  airong  men  and  our 
search   for   universal    spiritual   values.     The 
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hope  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  other  peo5>les 
that  Americans  wUl  be  motirated  by  tfceee 
ethical  concerns  Is  stlU  our  greatest  90vxc« 
of  respect.  Influence,  and  strength  in  th« 
world. 

Anyone  who  challenges  a  public  policy  of 
such  basic  Importance  has  two  obligations: 
First,  to  indicate  the  reasons  both  of  prac- 
tice and  of  principle  why  he  believes  our 
policies  need  to  be  changed,  and  second  to 
suggest  the  basis  upon  which  a  better  alter- 
native can  be  erected  Within  the  limita- 
tions of  time  tonight  these  two  things  I 
shiill  attempt  to  do. 

But  first  it  Ls  essential  that  we  rev.ew 
quickly  the  state  of  economic  development 
of  needy  people  as  it  stands  today,  as  virell 
as  the  cturent  state  of  our  own  foreiKn  aid 
efforts,  at  the  beginning  of  this  decade 

Such  a  review  is  relevant  t(j  the  question 
of  a  revision  of  basic  policies  For  if  foreign 
economic  development  where  it  is  most 
needed  were  moving  forward  .steadily,  i;  it 
were  making  good  headway,  and  if  the  Arr  er- 
Ican  foreign  aid  program  were  today  gaming 
increasing  public  confidence  at  hi.*me  und 
overseas,  then  proposals  for  a  change  m  jur 
fundamental  policy  might  well  appear  ti  be 
pointless,  a  quibbling  over  abstracti'>ns. 

The  effort  since  the  war  U)  make  a  sub- 
stantial and  marked  improvement  In  tiie 
conditions  of  life  of  the  great  mass  ot  pev  pie 
of  the  underdeveloped  countries  i.->  lagguii; 
tragically;  Indeed  It  is  in  jeopardy  Irom  ".he 
viewpoint  of  the  free  world  True  the  al- 
ready well-to-do  in  most  of  these  countiies 
are  increasingly  better  off;  but  what  is  cru- 
cial is  the  gap  between  those  relatively  lew 
and  the  Impoverished  many.  That  gap  has 
narrowed  very  little:  in  some  cases  has  e'.en 
grown  wider,  at  a  time  when  the  dein.\nd  for 
Improvement  becomes  more  in.sister.'.  more 
widespread,  more  violent  It  i.s  the  apparent 
widening  of  thi.s  chasm  between  the  com- 
fortable and  the  hungry  within  the  coun- 
tries that  make  up  almost  two-third.s  of  the 
earth  that  constitutes  one  measure  of  the 
enormity  of  this  failure,  that  is.  failure 
Judged  by  expectations  aroused  and  stirred 
by  the  successes  of  technology  and  scien.-e 
and  the  ferment  of  national  pride 

HAVE-HAVE     NOT    CAP     INC'RTA.SF.S 

The  marks  of  failure  of  economic  develop- 
ment, both  absolutely  and  a.s  measured  by 
what  is  demanded,  is  as  evident  between 
the  prosperous  and  poor  countries  a-s  it  is 
within  the  needy  countries  Economic  de- 
velopment is  shtxrkingly  out  of  balance: 
there  is  no  persuasive  indication  I  have  seen 
that  the  balance  substantially  im^proves  as 
the  days  and  months  go  by  On  the  con- 
trary, the  so-called  '  have  countries,  and 
this  must  now  include  the  Soviet  Uni(>n. 
since  the  war  have  so  far  improved  their 
positions  that  prosperity  for  most  people — 
speaking  always  relatively,  of  course — Is  the 
rule  ratlier  than  'he  e.xreptior.  Even  the 
war-smashed  countries  have  reached  levels 
of  productivity  greater  than  before  the  war 
Britain.  Prance  West  Oermany.  the  Low 
Countries,  and  Scandinavia  are  pr'-)ductive 
and  prosperous,  and  the  r^ite  of  this  eco- 
nomic improvement  continues  unabated 

These  are  heartening  fact,s  But  in  sad 
contrast,  the  needy  and  hunRry  countries 
with  a  low  rate  of  productivity  iiave  Inched 
forward  slowly  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
world  have  actually  lost  ground  in  the  last 
10  years.  This  is  only  partly  due  to  in- 
creases in  population 

The  emergence  into  independence  in  the 
past  decade  of  more  than  a  score  of  countries 
comprising  nearly  a  billion  people  has  given 
them  the  cherished  right  of  self-government: 
but  for  many  of  them  their  Independence  has 
for  the  time  being  diminished  their  overall 
productivity  and  lowered  an  already  low 
standard  of  life.  The  new  nations  have  had 
to  contend  with  ar  understtandable  wariness 
and  e-.en  a  flight  of  forfi^n  raoitai.  a  i"!  ic- 


tance  of  foreign  management  experts  tti 
brare  the  Ores  of  antiforelgner  feeling,  a  loss 
of  markets  and  fliical  stability,  a  lack  of 
trained  people  in  government  and  In  busi- 
ness. For  many  rettaons,  of  which  this  U 
one,  the  gap  between  the  "haves"  and  the 
"have-nots"  has  tended  to  increase  rather 
than  diminish 

This  ugly  fact  casts  a  dark  shadow  over  the 
conscience  of  mankind  as  we  enter  the  new 
decade  That  it  will  pnxiuce  tensions  for 
all  of  us  of  a  kind  almost  unbearable  o\  er  a 
lotig  period,  should  require  no  extended 
exposition 

To  narrow  this  g^rowini;  ch.i.sm  b»>tween  the 
lot  of  almost  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  the 
world,  and  those  who  are  increa.siiiKlv  pros- 
perous, obvlotislv  requires  rontiiunng  help  of 
every  kind  -financial,  technical  educational, 
and  moral  from  those  who  have  to  those 
who  are  strtiggling  to  improve  their  condi- 
tion by  their  own  efforts,  consistent  with 
their  own  aspirations  and  cultures 

The  largest  such  aid  proi^rani  in  the  world 
is  of  course,  that  of  the  United  States 
directly  as  well  as  through  our  overwhelm- 
ingly predominate  financial  contributions 
and  guarantees  to  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations. 

It  would  be  Inexcusably  complacent  and 
blind  to  Ignore  the  fact  that  the  foreign  aid 
program  supported  by  the  United  States  is 
in  serious  trouble  today  and  that  this  trouble 
is  mounting. 

SBKSITIVrrT    IS    DULLKD 

The  moral  vitality  and  fervid  conviction 
that  characterized  the  United  Stares  program 
of  aid  10  years  ago  has  suffered  a  serious  set- 
back It  has  lost  public  confidence  to  an 
alarming  degree  Leaving  aside  the  flowing 
eloquence  of  a  relatively  few  confirmed  for- 
eign aid  advocate?,  the  rank  and  file  of  people 
are  showing  a  growing  lack  of  conviction, 
lack  of  any  warmly  aflt\rm.\tive  conviction 
favoring  the  Idea  of  aid  by  this  country  to 
the  less  developed,  tiie  less  prcxiuctive.  the 
destierately  needv  pe'^.ples  of  the  world  This 
has  tended  to  dull  the  sensitivity  of  the 
American  people  to  human  suffering  The 
many  pleasant  diversions  to  which  we  devote 
ourselves  so  wholeheartedly  is  one  way  to  try 
to  forget  all  this.  But  in  so  doing  we  are 
false  to  our  own  natures,  and  thereby  I  fear 
Injuring  ourselves  even  more  than  we  are 
hurting  those  who  covild  be  helped  by  our 
concern  and  our  a&sistAnce. 

The  nrieasure  of  America's  effort  Is  how  we 
as  a  people  feel  about  the  importance  of  eco- 
nomic aid.  of  Its  Implications,  of  the  reasons 
why  it  is  miportant  When  we  are  as  much 
in  doubt,  as  a  people  as  I  t>elieve  that  we  are, 
then  it  is  only  to  t>e  expected  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  should  reflect  that 
doubt,  that  waning  confidence,  in  their  votes 
upon  specific  issues.  And  although  there  la 
much  sincere  talk  about  Britain  and  Prance 
sharing  more  fully  in  the  fm.inclal  and  tech- 
nical burdens  of  economic  aid  overseas,  a 
sixarlng  that  Is  certainly  overdue,  the  fact 
remains  that  if  the  United  States  program 
totters  and  falters,  this  will  have  a  sloMVng 
down  and  negative  effect  upon  the  efforts  of 
the  other  prosperous  countries  of  the  West. 

The  American-supported  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram has  been  having  a  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult time  mustering  support  for  appropria- 
tions for  economic  srrantfi,  loans  and  technical 
assistance  I  am  not  here  referring  to  the 
usually  separable  program  of  foreign  mili- 
tary assistance.  Of  ctjur.se  tnese  difficulties 
are  not  due  solely  to  waning  confidence  In 
the  idea  of  foreign  aid 

America  needs  billions  of  dollars  for  the 
mounting  needs  of  our  own  people  educa- 
tion, public  health,  highwavs  conservation, 
the  clearing  of  blighted  urban  ;ireaii.  and  a 
host  of  other  needs.  Our  huge  defense  pro- 
gram, absolutely  vital  Ui  the  survival  of  the 
Nation,  requires  enormous  expenditures. 
The  Cost  of  nil  lUiry  assistance  to  threatened 


countries  overssas — already  larger  by  far  tlu.n 
economic  aid  expenditures — does  not  dimin- 
ish, might  even  increase  True,  we  could  be 
prcKluctive  enough  Uj  afford  all  Uiese  es-sen- 
tials.  and  still  put  more  funds  into  forelgm 
aid  But  to  do  so  might  well  require  higher 
taxes  and  a  cutting  d'>wn  on  auMnr  of  our 
gargantuan  ex[>enditures  for  multlmlUlon 
dollar  raietracKs  luxurious  winter  rettorte 
c<:)smeiic8.  liquor,  specially  balanced  diet.-,  lor 
parakeets,  and  other  consumer  items  we  ap- 
parently consider  essential  There  is  little 
present  likelihood  we  will  increase  taxes  or 
cut  down  very  much  on  what  we  si>rnd  on 
these  consumer  essentials 

The  flood  of  Imports  from  countries  which 
our  foreign  aid  funds  put  bark  on  their 
feet  -notably  Japan  and  West  Ciermany-ln 
not  going  to  lessen  scepticism  about  foreign 
aid  appropriations  Nor  has  the  current 
softening  of  the  dollar,  temporary  as  it  is, 
made  the  Immediate  case  for  foreign  aid  more 
persuasive  t.o  a  gorid  many  people  of 
Influence 

Such  factors  as  these  are  important  in 
putting  the  future  of  our  foreign  economic 
aid  program  in  real  Jeopardy  But  there  Is 
still  another  and  p>erhaps  a  principal  reason. 
It  is  that  in  the  mind  of  many  people  foreign 
aid  has  not  delivered  what,  mistakenly  or 
not,  they  were  led  to  twlleve  it  would  deliver 
that  Is,  that  it  would  buy  ua  friends  and 
allies,  nations  which  would  deal  only  with  us 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  So.  let 
Our  foreign  aid  was  to  make  other  peoples 
choose  sides  in  the  cold  war;  foreign  aid  they 
were  told,  would  commit  the  uncommitted 
the  neutral  nations  so-called  to  the  cause 
we  believe  In,  and  to  us,  and  deny  them  to 
the  Soviet  As  time  goes  by,  tiie  f\;dencc  to 
support  this  argvuneut  grow.-  w»-alcer  and 
weaker.  The  fEict  is  becoming  clear  that 
hunger,  disease  and  frustration  of  human 
hopes  makes  the  cold  war  seem  Irrelevant  to 
many  millions  of  people. 

RE817LT    M    MORAL    MOB 

Moreover,  this  thesLs  and  practice  has 
plunged  us  into  a  moral  mess  What  can  we 
say  in  defense  of  an  American  p>ollcy.  however 
disguised  with  diplomatic  rhetoric,  which 
from  time  to  time  displays  the  represent- 
atives of  a  noble  nation  up  to  their  elbows 
in  the  cynical  International  hHymtr.  there  to 
bargain  and  haggle  and  make  deals  by  wluch 
we  trade  our  money  or  credit  or  technical  aid 
for  friendships?  How  much  are  friendships 
worth  when  bought  In  this  way?  How  much 
do  they  cost  us  In  loss  of  ')ur  own  sell- 
esteem?  How  mvich  does  this  process  weaken 
the  greatest  source  of  our  strength — the  re- 
3i>ect  of  other  pe<:)ple*  In  search  lor  freedom"' 

Extending  economic  aid  In  order  to  buy 
the  allegiance  of  an  underdevelojjed  coun- 
try, or  to  keep  the  Soviet  from  buying  or 
coercing  It  haJs  still  another  defect  What 
we  buy  is  often  not  what  we  Instinctively 
want  most,  the  friendship  and  trust  of  the 
whole  people.  Too  often  we  hnd  ourselves 
In  cozy  isolation  with  the  military  or  polit- 
ical or  economic  top  layer  then  in  control 
of  that  country  This  tends  to  confuse  help- 
ing a  people  to  become  more  free,  economi- 
cally and  politically — the  object  of  Ameri- 
ca's concern  as  a  humane  and  freedom-loving 
nation — with  help  to  those  who  at  the  time 
are  the  dominant  minority  in  these  countries, 
who  may,  or  then,  again,  may  not  be  con- 
cerned with  helping  anyone  but  them.selves. 

If  on  the  one  hand  these  huge  economic 
expenditures  produce  questionable  results 
for  us,  in  a  political  and  military  and  eco- 
nomic sense,  and  if  on  the  other  they  are 
not  used  by  the  recipients  to  help  strengthen 
the  whole  population  and  make  it  better 
able  to  control  its  own  destiny,  then  the 
main  rationale  of  econotnlc  aid  totters  No 
wonder  so  many  Americans  are  saying 
"Why  not  use  that  foreign  aid  money  to 
shore  up  our  missile  program  ch"  to  build 
schools  we  need  ao  badly,  or  to  reduce  taxes, 
or  sl('\^  up  the  out-flow  of  our  gold  reser\es?" 
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The  doctrine  of  extending  economic  aid  for 
nnirowly  conceived  political  purposes  makes 
it  exceedingly  difficult  for  us  to  exercise  a 
Judgment  on  the  methods  used  by  the  recipi- 
ent countries  In  getting  results  from  the 
aid  extended.  And  method?  may  determine 
whether  our  aid  heljjs  or  is  futile  For  ex- 
ample. It  is  basic.  It  seems  to  me.  that  the 
drl.e  for  economic  improvement  of  an  under- 
de\ eloped  country,  to  be  genuinely  effective, 
shculd  begin  at  home;  yet  there  Is  a  mini- 
mum prospect  for  us  to  Insist  upon  e\idence 
of  this  essential  national  Initiative  and  will 
If  It  is  implicitly  understood  that  the  aid  is 
handed  out  as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  doing 
something  for  the  giver.  Moreover,  when 
aid  is  given  primarily  for  our  own  political, 
or  oiu'  own  short-range  economic  reasons — 
however  good  those  reasoris  from  our  point 
of  view — we  are  then  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage In  Insisting  that  the  recipient  countries 
themselves  be  organized  in  such  ways  that 
the  funds  loaned  or  granted  or  the  technical 
aid  made  available  have  the  best  chance  of 
producing  results  that  will  benefit  the  whole 
pec  pie. 

What  public  or  humanitarian  purpose  Is 
»er/ed  In  expending  American  or  UN.  funds 
or  'redlt  If  the  basic  precondition  for  some 
meisure  of  results  for  the  whole  people  of 
the  recipient  country  simply  does  not  exist, 
or  the  recipient  country  is  not  willing  to  try 
to  establish  them?  If  we  expect  a  quid  i>ro 
quo  for  ourselves  from  such  aid.  we  are  in 
a  poor  position  to  call  for  or  help  establish, 
or  Insist  upon,  those  preconditions  But  If 
we  grant  our  aid  with  no  expectation  of  a 
pel  tlcal  return  to  us.  such  conditions  are 
within  the  range  of  discussion  on  their  mer- 
its— simply  to  say,  "No," 

When  UJS.  aid  Is  so  often  not  effectively 
U8e<l — tut  Judged  from  our  basically  demo- 
cratic and  freedom -loving  viewpoint  or  from 
the  viewfxDlnt  of  economic  results — then  is  It 
any  wonder  that  so  many  of  our  people  be- 
llevi'  we  are  Just  throwing  our  money  away? 
Worse  than  throwing  it  away.  For  so  often 
the  unofficial  leaders  of  the  masses  of  people 
of  some  of  these  countries  have  had  more 
faith  In  the  underlying  motive  of  the  United 
States  than  in  the  motives  and  public  ethics 
of  tlielr  own  rulers.  This  Is  a  faith  that  can 
readily  turn  to  scepticism  and  contempt  fc«- 
us.  And  the  last  shred  of  respect  for  us  on 
the  jmrt  of  the  dominant  eroups  In  these 
c  .vnitrles  may  also  go  down  the  dram  If  they 
loiii  lude  that  Anierlcans  are  easy  touches 
who  have  disabled  tliemselves  from  discus- 
sing, on  the  meriu,  whether  the  funds  we 
pro\  Ide  actually  are  used  for  the  purposes 
des<ribed  In  the  official  rhetoric  of  their  own 
alat'^smen  and  ours. 


BRTKB  RKSULTS    POSSIBLE 

Trie  how  of  economic  Improvement,  the 
explicit  managerial  problem  of  getting  re- 
sults. Is  one  that  has  been  a  part  of  my  life 
for  i  good  many  years,  snd  still  is  And  yet. 
of  tnis  subject  I  have  thus  far  said  nothing 
In  iieso  remarks.  And  yet  it  l*  implicit 
In  challenging  the  present  p^^)licy  of  aid 
thai  an  alternative  policy  can  be  made  to 
yield  better  results,  for  the  tinderdeveloped 
peoples,  and  results  consistent  with  our  own 
ethical  and  democratic  standards.  Ade- 
qua:ely  to  discuss  this  subject  of  how  would 
take  us  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  time 
we  have  tonight.  But  this  much  I  do  want 
to  bay: 

An  American  aid  program  completely  and 
explicitly  divorced  from  the  notion  of  buy- 
ing political  or  military  friends,  or  for  the 
main  purpose  of  promoting  American  busi- 
ness at  home  or  overseas,  could,  I  am  per- 
suaced.  be  so  organized  and  managed  by 
the  recipient  countries  as  to  produce  eco- 
nomic benefit  for  the  whole  people,  and 
morn  re€Killy  than  under  the  present  prac- 
tice*. 

Tills  Is  not  a  proposition  without  some 
support  in  experience.  Let  me  point  briefly 
to  one  analogy,  that  of  the  World  Bank,  a 


public  agency  of  the  United  Nations,  chiefly 
dependent  upon  tlie  contributions  and 
guarantees  of  the  United  States'  taxpayer. 
This  enterprise  has  been  remarkably  suc- 
cessful— true,  under  unu.s\ially  able  lead- 
ership— In  requiring  t>orrowlng  nations  to 
provide  evidence  of  the  economic  worth  and 
productivity  to  be  expected  from  the  funds 
borrowed,  and  to  account  to  Uie  Bunk  as  to 
where  the  money  Is  going  and  for  Just  what 
purposes.  And  If  these  standards  are  not 
met.  the  Bank  slmplv  refuses  to  extend 
credit. 

This  Is  a  useftil  analogy,  but  not  one  to  be 
pressed  too  far.  The  World  Bank  Is  pri- 
marily a  lending  Institution,  and  as  such, 
is  chiefly  concerned — though  not  exclu- 
sively— with  relatively  simple  economic 
goals.  The  worth  or  the  results  of  many 
kinds  of  greatly  needed  aid — such  as  for 
training  or  health — cannot  be  measured  as 
readily  as  one  would  measure  the  expected 
beneflts  of  a  dam  or  a  steel  plant,  for 
example.  But  even  for  noneconomic  goals 
managerial  methods  have  been  developed 
during  the  past  generation  that  can  be  used 
not  only  to  get  results  that  are  productive, 
but  that  tend  to  strengthen  Individual  free- 
dom of  choice.  These  methods  are  among 
the  major  achievements  of  modern  life  un- 
der democracy.  •Such  managerial  tech- 
niques. If  intelligently  used  In  an  aid  pro- 
gram, can  buttress  the  desire  for  self-re- 
liance and  self-direction  of  the  people  of 
the  underdeveloped  countries. 

If  our  past  policy  is  no  longer  a  valid  or 
workable  one,  Judged  by  results,  then  what 
do  I  suggest  as  the  basis  for  an  alternative 
policy? 

Clarity  in  developing  a  new  policy  must,  I 
suggest,  begin  with  ariswers  to  the  central 
question,  "Why  do  we  extend  foreign  aid?" 
It  must  begin  with  a  reexamination  of  our 
basic  motives. 

Should  our  answer  not  be:  We  do  It  In  the 
final  analysis  because  we  must,  bccatise  we 
are  that  kind  of  people,  because  we  find  that 
we  cannot  honorably  live  in  a  world  In  which 
we  are  growing  fatter  and  fatter,  more  and 
more  comfortable  and  hundreds  of  millions 
of  other  human  t>eings,  our  brothers  as  the 
children  of  God.  are  hungry,  are  needy, 
chronically  111.  and  without  a  chance  to  help 
themselves;  that  they  need  not  only  some- 
thing of  our  treasure  but  need  our  mural 
support  and  our  deep  concern  for  them  for 
their  own  sake. 

CONSCIENCE   BEST    Gt'IDEPOST 

I  submit  that  perhaps  the  most  trust- 
worthy guldepost  as  to  why  we  should  pro- 
vide foreign  assistance  Is  our  conscience,  as 
a  people,  a  matter  of  our  own  sense  of  values. 
our  own  Ideas  of  what  Is  right  atid  WTong  for 
us  as  a  people,  our  own  ideas  of  what  is  a 
decent  kind  of  world  in  which  we  and  our 
children  can  live. 

The  Americans  of  the  19lh  century  did 
not  open  wide  the  doors  of  immigration  to 
the  oppressed  and  htxngry  and  di^posses-sed 
of  Euroj)e  only  because  It  would  help  the 
planters  and  merchants  and  businessmen  al- 
ready here.  They  did  it  because  tJiis  was  to 
be  a  new  kind  of  country  in  the  family  of  Uie 
htmian  race.  And  today  when  we  cast  adrift 
from  basic  principle  In  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  the  oppressed  and  hungry  and 
dispossessed  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  are 
bound  to  become  confused:  above  all.  we  a.re 
bound  to  lose  an  inner  sense  of  confidence 
about  our  program  of  economic  aid,  a  loss  of 
confidence  that  may  suffocate  tlie  most  cre- 
ative and  magnificent  and  hopeful — and 
feasible — enterprise  of  our  century. 

An  American  foreign-aid  program  sho\:ld 
be  rooted  in  the  most  basic  of  our  Ideals  and 
htiman  sentiments,  and  reflect  the  most  ad- 
mired of  our  t-alents — our  sensitivity  to  the 
aspirations  of  others  and  otir  faith  in  what 
others  can  do  to  help  themselves  if  given  a 
fair  chance. 


But  what  would  such  a  program  of  a-ssist- 
ance  do  for  us?  Would  it  win  us  friends  and 
allies'  It  might — but  only  as  a  priceless  by- 
product. Would  It  make  others  grateful  to 
us?     No,  I  would  hope  not. 

But  there  is  something  it  could  do.  for  us, 
and  for  the  world — something  far  more  im- 
portant than  purchased  friends  or  gratitude. 

A  program  of  aid  from  which  we  ask  noth- 
ing for  ourselves  in  return  could  give  tlie 
world  a  demonstration  of  the  kind  of  peo- 
ple a  system  of  political  and  economic  free- 
dom is  capable  of  producing.  By  our  ex- 
ample we  would  provide  evidence  of  tlie  cre- 
ati\e  power  released  in  a  human  society  by 
our  practice  of  freedom  ol  choice  We  coi.d 
provide  an  example  by  which  the  rapiciiy 
emerging  nations  of  the  world  could  weigh 
ana  Judge  the  virtvie  of  making  increasing 
freedom  for  the  individual — with  Justice  for 
his  neighbor — the  cornerstone  of  their  own 
evolving  societies. 


MODERNIZATION    OF    U^.    AH'.LIFT 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  Mr.  Pi-esident.  we 
began  hearmp.':  today  m  the  Senate  Avi- 
ation Subcoinniitiee  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreipn  Commerce  Committee  on  a 
bill  aimed  at  filling  a  gap  in  our  defen.se 
posture  uhlch  I  believe  is  crucial  and 
.should  be  enacted  at  this  session  of 
Confiress  to  provide  an  adequat.e  mili- 
tary and  supplemental  airlift.  I  refer 
to  S.  2774.  a  guaranteed  loan  bill  for 
cargo  aircraft.  I  hope  Uiat  any  Sen- 
ators interested  and  free  will  attend  the 
heai-ings  this  aftenioon  and  tomorrow. 
The  case  for  an  airlift  bill  is  so  well 
stated  m  an  editorial  published  m  the 
Tulsa  lOkla.)  World  last  Friday  that  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  inclusion 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Tulsa  (Okla  1  Wcrld,  Feb.  5.  1960] 
Legislation  That  Makes  Sense 

The  Senate  Aviation  Subcommittee  will 
begin  hearings  Monday  on  a  bill  to  create 
a  modern  supplementAl  airlift  program  for 
the  armed  services  and  to  stimulate  the  en- 
largement of  commercial  air  cargo— two 
phiijses  of  our  security  and  private  industry 
that  need  beefing  up. 

Senator  MrKE  Monhoney's  bill  Is  aimed 
to  foster  the  national  defense,  the  postal 
service,  the  development  of  civil  aeronautics, 
air  commerce  In  the  United  States  and 
abroad  and  for  other  purp>o6es,  by  pro- 
viding for  Government  guarantee  of  loans 
to  certain  air  carriers  for  purchase  of  ef- 
ficient, newly  developed,  modern  cargo  air- 
craft, and  components  of  a  cargo  airlift 
system. 

The  problems  of  modem  military  air 
transportation  and  tlie  proper  role  of  the 
MilltAry  Air  Transport  Service  and  the  civil 
air  earners  in  provnding  the  airlift  neces.->ary 
t<i  an  adequate  national  defense  are  of  long 
st.andinp  It  has  been  p<3iiited  out  oft.en 
that  MATS  could  not  maintain  the  immedi- 
ate readiness  required  by  its  wartime  mist>i..n 
if  it  contmvied  t*;  f>erfc'rm  all  routine  mili- 
tary logistics  iii  its  own  aircraft,  nor  without 
modernization  of  its  fleet  Tragically,  nei- 
ther MATS  nor  the  comtriercial  carriers  have 
modern  cargo  aircraft  capable  of  interconti- 
nental movement  of  significant  quantities  of 
fully  equipped  troops  and  militarj-  equip- 
ment. 

Senator  Monronet's  approach  to  adequate 
airlift  is  offered  as  tne  restilt  of  almost  3 
years  of  sf.idy  by  the  members  of  the  Avia- 
tion Subcommittee  and  the  Special  Subcom- 
iTilttee  to  Invf^stigate  the  Military  Air 
Transport     Service.     Tl.e     de-iails     ol      the 
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MoNBO.VET  proposal  are  equally  the  result  of 
consultatious  within  the  executive  branch 
over  a  period  of  some  10  months. 

Briefly,  the  bill  would  authorize  the  Clvtl 
A:;oi.aut!cs  Board  to  ^arantec  the  repay- 
ment oJ  loans  for  the  purchase  only  of  ap- 
proved modem  careo  aircraft  The  loan 
could  not  exceed  75  percent  of  the  purchase 
price  of  the  aircraft  and  would  have  Wi  b« 
repaid  within  10  years.  Ninety  percent  of 
the  unpaid  balance  would  be  guaranteed, 
and  repjossesslon  of  the  aircraft  would  be  the 
sole  recourse  of  the  Government  in  the  event 
of  default.  Loans  to  any  one  carrier  could 
not  exceed  $75  million. 

Before  the  biU  can  reach  the  Senate  flixsr 
In  time  for  action  there  and  on  the  Hovise 
side  prior  to  adjournment,  it  mu.st  be  re- 
ported favorably  by  the  subcommittee  and 
then  by  the  full  Interst^ite  and  Foreii^n 
Commerce  Committee. 

Congress  has  the  opportunity  to  enact  leg- 
islation to  correct  our  defense  posture  tit 
this  session.  The  Monron'tt  bill  provide^i 
for  the  necessary  ar.d  immediate  moderniza- 
tion of  our  strategic  air  fleet.  It  should  be 
supported. 


NO\nNATION  OP  BROOKS  HAYS  TO 
BE  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 
DIRECTORS  OF  THE  TENNESSEE 
VALLEY  AUTHORITY— NOMINA- 
TION OP  REAR  ADM  H  ARNOLD 
KARO  TO  BE  DIRECTOR  OF  COAS 1 
AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY' 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  express  great  per.'^onal  pleasure 
at  the  action  of  the  Senate  today  in  con- 
firming two  nominations.  I  refer  to  the 
nomination  of  Brooks  Hays,  of  Arkansa.s. 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Director.s 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Autiiority.  and 
the  nomination  of  Rear  Adm.  H  Arnold 
Karo  to  be  Director  of  the  Coa.st  and 
Geodetic  Survey. 

As  to  the  third  nomination  on  today's 
Executive  Calendar.  I  am  not  personally 
acquainted  with  Mr  Kin.sr.  of  Mississippi, 
whose  nomination  the  Senate  confirmed 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Ho'a- 
ever.  the  junior  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis]  earlier  praised  his  quali- 
fications and  his  abilities. 

Prom  the  time  I  first  came  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  a  DelesjatP 
in  Congress  from  Alaska  I  have  known 
Brooks  Hays.  I  considered  him  then,  as 
I  consider  him  now.  one  of  the  kindliest. 
gentlest,  and  ablest  gentlemen  of  my 
acquaintance.  I  am  glad  that  the  pub- 
lic is  to  have  the  benefit  of  further  .serv- 
ice from  Brooks  Hays  in  his  conunuin? 
capacity  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Tennes.see  Valley  Au- 
thority. 

Admiral  Karo  is  a  dedicated,  able  offi- 
cer of  our  Federal  Government  who  has 
made  a  fine  record  in  the  exacting  work 
of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

That  service  will  be  in  most  excellent 
hands  during  the  next  4  years  as  he 
proceeds  in  his  second  term  of  office 


NONSUBSIDIZED  COMMON  CARRI- 
ERS OPERATING  IN  THE  DOMES- 
TIC AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES— PROPOSED 
AMENDMENT  TO  S.  2618 

Mr    BARTLETT.     Mr.   President,   on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  junior  Senator 


from  Ala.ska  1  Mr  Gruening!,  I  submit 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
us,  to  Senate  bill  2618. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  matter  of  day^  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreit;n 
Commerce  will  hold  hearings  on  S.  2618. 
introduced  last  Aueust  by  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  California 
IMr.  EngleV  S.  2618  would  authorize 
nonsubsidized  common  carriers  operat- 
ing m  the  domestic  or  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States  to  acquire  vessels 
owned  by  ilie  United  States  fiom  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Such  earners 
would  be  required  to  pay  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  the  traded-out  ships,  minus 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  ships  traded 
in  by  them.  The  vessels  traded  out 
would  be  operated  in  the  U  S.  fla^'  serv- 
ice. 

Thp  basic  purpo.ses  of  the  bill  should 
command  the  support  of  everyone  who  is 
concerned  about  the  health  of  the 
U.S.  merchant  marine.  Nothing  can 
gainsay  the  hard  fact  that  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine  is  in  trouble  As  the 
distint'uished  chairmar»  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
pointed  out  only  last  week  only  11  per- 
cent of  America  s  foreign  waterborne 
commerce  is  carried  in  American  ships. 
US.  companies  own  1  695  vessels  which 
are  operated  under  runaway  flags. 
S.  2618  would  encourage  US.  citizens  to 
operate  vessels  under  the  U.S.  flag  and 
would  make  available  superior  vessels  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  merchant 
marine  operations  bo^h  in  the  dome.'^tic 
and  the  foreign  trade 

We  m  Alaska,  Mr  Pre<;ident.  have  a 
particular  interest  in  promoting  effi- 
ciency in  merchant  marine  operations, 
because  to  the  extent  that  the  merchant 
marme  in  the  Alaska  trade  is  inefficient, 
the  Alaska  consumer  bears  the  burden 
of  inefficiency.  I  am  told  that  the  non- 
subsidized  carriers  m  the  Aia.'ika  trade 
could  u.se  to  advantage  some  of  the  war- 
built  vessels  which  now  are  in  moth- 
balls. With  these  vessels,  efficiency  of 
operation  could  be  promoted. 

At  the  same  time.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  a  very  grave  concern  about  the  pos- 
sible effect  of  S.  2618  on  freight  rates 
m  the  Alaska  trade,  and  in  other  trades, 
as  well.  We  fear  that  unles.s  safeguards 
are  added  to  S.  2618.  the  bill  will  add  to, 
not  subtract  from,  shipping  costs  Our 
concern  is  that  the  taxpayers  of  Amer- 
ica will  be  providing  vessels  to  the  non- 
subsidized  carriers  under  the  bill  at 
bargain  prices,  and  that  the  carriers  will 
urge,  in  turn,  that  their  rates  should  be 
increased  because  of  the  added  value  to 
their  fleets  made  possible  by  the  people. 
Our  experience  is  that  the  replacement 
value  of  the  ships  in  the  fleets — whether 
the  ships  were  bought,  built,  donated, 
or  exchanged — is  urged  as  a  rate  ba.se 
factor  by  the  carriers  for  ratemaking 
purposes  I  do  not  believe  that  the  rate 
bases  of  carriers  receiving  ships  from  the 
public  should  be  calculated  under  the 
illusory  a.ssumption  that  public  dona- 
tions equal  carrier  investments.  That  is 
the  assumption  by  which  shipping  rates 
reflect  not  the  carrier  s  costs,  but  the 
public's  generosity,  and  under  which  the 
public  is  billed  in  proportion  to  its 
generosity. 


We  would  welcome  passage  of  S.  2SI8 
With  assurances  that  the  vessels  turned 
out  to  the  carriers  would  promote  eifi- 
ciency.  and  that  from  this  efflciency. 
both  the  carriers  and  the  public  would 
benefit.  We  are  hesitant,  however,  to 
support  any  measure  which  might  allow 
the  carriers  to  operate  more  efficiently 
but.  at  the  same  time,  to  swell  their  rale 
bases  for  rate -fixing  purposes. 

So  the  first  thing  thst  the  amend- 
ments I  have  submitted  today  would  ac- 
complish would  be  to  provide  that  any 
vessel  traded  out  shall  not  be  valued  for 
any  rate -making  purpose  at  a  sum  in 
excess  of  the  fair  and  rea.sonabIe  ex- 
change value  of  such  vessel,  with  appro- 
priate allowances  for  the  cost  of  mcKli- 
fications.  improvements,  and  deprecia- 
tion. We  believe  that  a  carrier  takin;.^ 
out  a  war-built  vessel  should  aeree  that 
for  a  limited  time,  at  least,  the  vessel 
provided  him  by  the  people  will  not  be 
valued  under  an  artificial  formula  cal- 
culated upon  replacement  costs. 

Mr  President,  at  a  recent  hearing  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  I  expressed  my  regret 
that  the  Federal  Maritime  Board,  in  all 
the  years  of  its  history,  has  never  com«> 
forward  with  &  suggestion  which  would 
develop  the  maritime  trade  to  Ala.ska. 
Certainly,  the  development  of  this  trade 
is  one  of  the  responsibilities  with  which 
the  Federal  Maritime  Board  is  charged. 
In  the  hearing  to  which  I  refer.  Mr,  Sig- 
was  testifying  before  the  committee, 
frid  Unander.  a  nominee  to  the  Board, 
which  will  soon  consider  his  qualifica- 
tions for  confirmation.  I  found  it  nec- 
essary to  be  very  blunt  with  Mr  Unander 
about  my  evaluation  of  the  Board's  work 
to  date.     I  said: 

The  Board  teems  to  have,  »nd  has,  focused 
Its  attention  exclusively  on  lt«  regulatory 
duUea  In  connection  with  Alask*.  and  has 
never  made  one  constructive  suggestion 
over  the  years  tn  this  Alaska  trade  as  to 
how  the  merchant  marine  might  be  Im- 
proved, how  rates  might  be  established  at 
a   tolerable   level. 

Since  the  Federal  Maritime  Board 
comes  up  with  nothing  that  would  bene- 
fit or  promote  the  Alaska  maritime  trade, 
the  Congress  itself  must  step  into  the 
breach  with  constructive  suggestions. 
That  Is  why  I  welcome  the  proposed  leg- 
islation offered  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  California,  legisla- 
tion which,  with  the  safeguards  con- 
tained m  the  amendments  offered  today, 
would  promote  not  only  the  Ala.'ka  mari- 
time trade,  but  perhaps  all  trade  in 
which  nonsubsidized  carriers  bperate 

In  the  absence  of  leadership  in  the 
field  of  development  from  the  Board  it- 
self, the  junior  Senator  from  Alaska  and 
I  would  add  constructive  suggestions  of 
our  own  in  this  field.  Our  amendments 
would  also  permit  a  nonsubsidized  car- 
rier, under  proper  conditions,  to  take  out 
mothballed  vessels  for  less  than  fair 
market  value.  With  reference  to  the 
most  important  condition,  the  carriers 
would  be  eligible  for  not  more  than  two 
mothballed  war-built  vessels  in  the 
reserve  fleet,  paying  only  the  breakout, 
layup.  and  repair  costs  to  place  the  ves- 
.sels  in  commercial  operation,  if  it  were 
certified  by  the  Governor  of  Alaska,  the 
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Governor  of  Hawaii,  or  the  Governor  of 
Puerto  Rico,  that  the  carrier  had  sub- 
mitted an  economically  feasible  plan  for 
serving  the  coastal  trade  in  the  area  con- 
cerned in  the  public  interest.  So  in  our 
amendments,  we  propose  to  take  a  con- 
structive step  forward  to  aid  the  coastal, 
nonsubsidized  sliipping  trade  .serving  the 
49th  and  50th  .'^tates  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  Present  condi- 
tions as  represented  by  the  indu.stiy.  and 
the  reliance  of  these  three  areas  on  siiip- 
ping,  justify  the  program  outlined  in  tlie 
amendments.  Tlie  amendmenus  would 
promote  teamwork  in  the  public  mterest 
between  the  representatives  of  the  people 
most  concerned  and  the  carriers.  The 
amendments  would  help  modernize  the 
industry,  and  would  benefit  consumers  in 
Alaska.  Hawaii,  and  Pueito  Rico. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  the  Governor 
of  any  one  of  the  three  areas  mentioned 
could  apply  directly  for  not  more  than 
two  vessels  now  in  the  reserve  fleet,  to 
operate  the  vessels  applied  for  directly, 
or  under  charter.  Adequate  .safeguards 
are  provided  to  protect  tiie  Federal  in- 
terest and  the  public  at  large,  under  the 
amendments  .submitted  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  happy  to  announce 
that  the  distinguuhed  Repieseniative 
from  the  State  of  Alaska  iMi  Rivers  i. 
is  introducing  in  the  other  body  proposed 
legislation  which  will  incorporate  the 
substance  of  the  amendments  submitted 
here  today  I  am  al.so  pleased  to  advise 
Senators  that  the  Governor  of  Alaska, 
the  Honorable  William  A,  Egan.  has  been 
consulted  at>out  these  amendments,  and 
supports  them 

The  PRESIDING  Ol-T'ICER  Mr  Mon- 
KONrv  in  the  chair).  The  amendments 
will  be  received,  printed,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

Mr.  GRUENLNG  Mr  President.  I 
wish  to  make  a  few  comments  with  re- 
spect to  the  amendments  which  my  able 
colleague  IMr  Bartletti  and  I  have 
proposed  to  Senate  bill  2618.  which  was 
introduced  for  the  pui;x)se  of  authoriz- 
ing the  exchange,  by  domestic  water  car- 
riers, of  old  ships  for  new  ships  now- 
lying  idle  m  the  reserve  fleet. 

Our  amendments  have  two  objectives. 
The  first  is  to  establish  a  realistic  basis 
for  the  evaluation  of  tiie  vessels  obtained 
by  the  carriers  under  the  proposed  leg- 
islation for  purposes  of  rale  setting  by 
the  Federal  Maritime  Board.  The  rea- 
son for  this  proposal  has  its  orif::in  in  a 
present  policy  of  the  Maritime  Board 
under  which  the  evaluation  of  the  prop- 
erty investment  of  a  carrier,  for  pur- 
PKXses  of  determining  a  rate  of  fair 
return  of  value,  is  determined  by  the 
inclusion  in  the  rate  determination  for- 
mula of  a  factor  representing  the  repro- 
duction cost  depreciated  of  vessels. 
Since,  m  the  case  of  some  earners,  ves- 
sels are  not  constructed  by  the  carrier 
at  all  but.  rather,  are  obtained  from  the 
Maritime  Administration  at  a  bargain 
price,  the  result  of  this  formula  has  l>-en 
the  unjustified  inflrtion  of  values  upon 
which  calculations  aie  made  and.  thus, 
it  follows,  an  unjustified  inflation  of 
rates  allowed.  It  would  be  a  fiction 
without  any  basis  in  fact  to  allow  a 
carrier  obtaining  vessels  under  the  pro- 


posed legislation  to  establish  a  rate  base 
for  tariff  setting  purposes  which  would 
be  based  upon  reproduction  cost  of  the 
ships.  The  value  of  the  ships  to  the 
carrier,  which  should  be  the  value  rec- 
ognized by  the  Federal  Maritime  Board. 
IS  the  fair  and  reasonable  exchange 
value  plu."-  costs  of  modification  and  im- 
provements necessai-y  to  put  them  into 
commercial  sei"vice. 

The  second  objective  of  our  amend- 
ments is  to  give  to  the  States  of  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  something  of  the  same  op- 
portunity which  foreign  countries  now 
have  to  purchase  ships  from  the  reserve 
fleet. 

The  State  of  Alaska  is  totally  depend- 
ent on  ocean  traiosportation  for  its  ex- 
Lstence. 

Throughout  its  history  Alaska  has 
been  the  victim  of  cruelly  hit:h  water 
transportation  rates  which  have  been  tlie 
direct  cau.se  of  a  phenomenally  hitih  cost 
of  living.  As  a  Territory.  Alaska  fought 
this  vicious  cycles  of  high  costs  of  tians- 
iwrtation  result iae  in  high  costs  of  liv- 
ing with  all  the  inadequate  weapoii.'^  then 
available  to  it.  Now  that  Alaska  i.«  a 
State,  with  the  advantages  which  ought 
to  come  from  our  new  status,  we  intend 
to  take  evei-y  available  opjwrtunity  to 
try  to  diminish  our  hi^h  cost  of  living 
which  is  so  largely  ba.sed  on  the  high  cost 
of  transportation 

The  amendment  we  propose  would  be 
a  step  m  the  direction  of  achieving  a 
situation  under  which  traivsportation 
rates  for  Alaska  could  be  efTectively  reg- 
ulated It  has,  within  the  last  month. 
been  shown  that  pre.sent  law  and  the 
administrative  machinery  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  protect  the  public  interest  The 
dominant  carrier  in  the  Alaska  trade 
was.  on  January  10,  allowed  by  the  Mari- 
time Board  to  put  into  effect,  without 
a  prior  hearing,  althouch  such  a  hear- 
ing was  requested,  a  10-percent  freight 
rate  increase  which  even  now  is  again 
inflatu\g  the  cost  of  living  in  Alaska. 
This  was  on  top  of  a  15-percent  increase 
le.ss  than  2  years  ago.  making  a  total 
increa.se  of  26  ,5  percent 

The  State  of  Alaska  cannot  allow  this 
to  go  on  happening  without  seeking  to 
take  all  p)ossible  steps  to  protect  itself 
more  vigorously  than  ever  before. 

We  propose  that  the  State  be  author- 
ized to  obtain  ships  from  the  reserve 
fleet  or.  in  the  alternative,  to  exercise 
.some  effective  control  over  the  conditions 
under  which  commercial  carriers  operate 
to  our  State. 

These  are  the  reasons  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the.se  amendments.  We  look 
upon  them  as  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  State  of  Alaska  can  try  to  employ 
Its  new  status  as  a  .sovereign  State  of  the 
Union  to  work  toward  the  .solution  of 
one  of  Its  most  pre.ssinp  problems. 

If  this  recour.se  and  others  which  my 
colleague  and  I  purpose  to  explore  fully 
and  follow  through  to  their  fulfillment 
do  not  succeed,  then  Alaska  faces  only 
the  grim  praspect  of  slow  economic 
.strangulation.  Maritime  transpoi-tation. 
long  known  as  Alaska's  lifehne.  has  be- 
come a  rope,  the  two  ends  of  which  now 
appear   to   be   firmly   held,    on   the   one 


hand,  by  the  carrier  which  monopolizes 
our  seaborne  transportation,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Federal  agency,  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Board,  which  by  its  ac- 
tions demonstrates  that  it  is  primarily 
carrier-minded,  carrier-oriented,  and 
carrier-sub.servieni.  rather  than  public- 
intent -minded,  public-interest -minded, 
and  public-interest-solicitous. 

This  so-called  lifeline  is  a  rope  which 
is  inexorably  being  tightened.  Unless 
loosened,  it  will  slowly  strangle  the  life 
of  Alaska.  We  shall  not  allow  that  to 
happen  if  we  can  prevent  it. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  SENATE 
OFFICIAL  REPORTERS  OF  DE- 
BATES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resoution  iS.  Res.  207'  to  provide 
additional  funds  for  the  Official  Report- 
ers of  Debates  of  the  Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  Senate  Reso- 
lution 207. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
i^est  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Gruening  m  the  chair » .  Without  objec- 
tion,   it  is  so    ordered. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Miv  President,  thi.s 
aftei-nooi.  the  Senate  is  once  more  con- 
fronted with  our  annual  parade  of  res- 
olutions for  fund.'-  with  which  to  operate 
special  Senate  committ-ees  or  sutxom- 
mittees 

Let  me  .say  first  that  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  oppose  the  pending  resolu- 
tion: I  think  those  who  sen'e  us  here  by 
recording  the  remarks  we  make  de.sen'e 
our  kinde.st  attention. 

But  as  in  the  past  my  opposition  is 
directed  at  the  many  useless,  unending 
so-called  investigations  which  have  been 
going  on  for  the  past  15  years. 

As  I  have  often  pointed  out.  in  1940 
the  Congress  spent,  as  I  recall  the  fleure, 
approximately  $140,000  for  all  investi- 
Rations  by  special  committees  or  sub- 
committees Today  we  are  spending:: 
more  than  $3,500,000  for  that  purpose 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  re- 
quests for  more  funds. 

The  cost  of  operating  tlie  U.S.  Senate 
has  increased  manyfold  since  the  Re- 
organization Act  was  placed  on  the 
statute  books.  In  1946,  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  to  operate  the  Senate — that  is 
to  say.  to  pay  the  siilanes  of  all  Senators 
and  all  the  help,  and  for  the  ojx^ration 
of  the  buUdmp  and  its  upkeep,  and  so 
forth — came  to  $6  360,385  For  the  cur- 
rent fi.scal  year  the  cost  will  be  $26,435- 
140 — or  an  increase,  since  1946,  of  $20- 
074.755. 

Mr  President.  I  know  that  Senators 
have  received  .salary  increases  since 
1946  In  fact,  when  I  fir.st  came  to  the 
Senate,  the  salary  of  a  Senator  was 
$10,000  a  year,  A  little  later  it  was  in- 
crea-sed   to   $15,000   a   year.      It   is   now 
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Armed  Services 

Preparednesfi      Subcommittee,      flva      staff 
rooms,  one  hearing  room. 

General  InvesUgatiorus,  one  staff  room. 

Ba'.ik.lng  and  Currency:  Housing  Subcora- 
n.:ttee   three  staff  rooms 

District  ol"  Ctliimbia    time. 
I    PtuHDce.  none 

Foreign  Relati')ns;  Various  suooomni:" 'ee«, 
fjur  staff  rooms 

Oo%ernment  Op>erat:fins- 

Subcommittee     on     Investigations,      tliree 
d  •uole  staff  r!j<jms 
t  Residual  ?taff  '.if  Select  CMmnir.tee  '..t»  Iia- 

p-- iper  Activities  :n  the  Labor  .  r  Manage- 
ment Field,  four  staff  ri)orn.'; 

Nation.-il  Poiu'y  Subo 'mrni!  .ee  two  staff 
T'  oms 

World  Wide  Health  S'lbo  jnimtttee  r,ni' 
duvible  staff  rfX)m,  two  .starT  rooms. 

Interior  and  In.sular  Affairs:  Various  siib- 
C'lmmittees.  three  stafT  ri;<-'mi, 

Interstate  and  Foreign  Cimmerce: 

General  InvestlgrH -r.  e  Subcommittees,  six 
B'.iff  rfx>ms 

TiMiisportation  subcommittee,  two  double 
8 '.a IT  T'Kims. 

Judiciary: 

Administr.iti.e  Pr.jctices  and  Procedures, 
t'-vo  staff  rooms. 

Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  nine  staff  rooms, 
one  heprtn*;  nxim. 

Constitutional  An.endments.  one  staff 
r-.;>'3m . 

Constitutional  Rights,  three  staff  rooms, 
one  hearlukc  r(X;m. 

Federal  Judicial  System,  one  double  staff 
r'X)in.  one  statT  room. 

Immigrari  )n  and  NHrurallzation.  one 
double  staff  rfH>m,  two  .staff  rooms. 

Internal  Security,  seven  staff  rooms. 

Juvenile  Delinquency,  four  staff  rooms 

Paten  t.5.  Trademarks.  Copyrights,  two 
d  ;'.ibie  staff  roorn.^ 

Refugees    one  st.i.T  r"<  m 
1    Revision  and  Codirication,  one  staff  room 

Trading  With  tht-  Enemy  Act.  two  staff 
r'>)ms 

Lab<.^r  and  PuMir  Welfare  Problems  of  the 
Ased.  or.e  double  staff  room. 

Post  Office  and  Civi!  Service:  General  in- 
ve-,-igative  .subcommittees,  three  staff  rooms. 

Public  Wcrk.s.  none. 

Rules  and  .Administration:  Privileges  and 
Elf-ctl.jns   Subcommi-'ee,    two   .staff  rcx)ms. 

Select  Committee  f)n  Sm.Tll  Business.  live 
sfarf  rooms   one  hearing  r.x)m 

Joint  Commit'ee  on  Washington  Metro- 
politan Problems,    tw  >  staff  rooms. 

.Joint  Eonrimic  Commutee.  seven  staff 
ro-jms,  one  double  staff  room. 

Select  Committee  on  National  Water  Re- 
sources   two  =taff  rooms. 

Special  Committee  on  Unemployment  Prob- 
lem^   one  staff  room    one  double  st.nff  room. 

I  Mr  ELLENDER  M:  President  I  do 
not  want  to  put  into  the  REfORD  l^,p 
names  of  all  the.se  eir.plovee.s  They  are 
listed  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  furni.shed  on  a  quarterly 
basis.  I  invite  Senators  to  look  at  the 
list  of  employees  of  each  of  these  .sub- 
committees and  the  amount  of  money 
they  receive  I  also  invite  Senators  to 
look  at  the  justifications  given  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration by  these  subcommittees. 

Mr  President,  as  I  stated  a  moment 
ago.  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcom- 
mittee was  created  by  Senate  Resolution 
89  during  the  83d  Congress,  on  June  1. 
1953.  and  the  Record  will  .show  that  the 
Senator  who  had  the  resolution  agreed 
to.  stated  that  the  work  could  be  com- 
pleted in  1,  2.  or  3  year.s  at  the  most. 
But  here  we  are.  in  1960.  and  the  sub- 
committee is  St:'.!  ii.Ting  as  strong  as  ever. 


As  I  have  often  jx>inted  out  you  can- 
not treat  juvenile  delinquency  by  hold- 
ing hearing.s.  Everyone  knows  that  we 
have  a  juvenile  problem  all  over  the  Na- 
tion It  cannot  be  cured  by  holding 
hearings,  by  showing  that  it  exists  all 
over  the  Nation.  I  might  point  out  that 
m  my  own  State  of  Loiusiana  we  have 
one  of  the  finest  peace  ofTiceis  I  know 
Hi.s  name  is  J  Hou<^ll  F'lournov  H^^  i.s  at 
present   thf'  sherilT  of  Caddo  Faiish.  La. 


Mr      Flournov 


been     serving     as 


a  peace  officer  from  1913  to  date,  except 
for  a  few  years  spent  in  the  Army  He 
served  as  a  deputy  sheriff  from  1913  un- 
til 1940.  when  he  was  elected  to  the  office 
of  sheriff.  He  has  been  serving  in  that 
capacity  since  that  time  He  was  elected 
in  1956  without  any  opposition,  and 
again  in  1960  without  any  opposition 
That  IS  a  great  tribute  to  a  great  p>eace 
officer.  He  is  very  much  interested  in 
juvenile  delinquency — so  much  so  that 
he  wrote  a  booklet  on  the  subject,  en- 
titled •Winning  Our  Youth. '•  Sheriff 
Flournoy  has  done  very  good  work  in  this 
field  The  Lx)uisiana  Legislature  gave 
permi.ssion  for  each  sheriff  to  sjjend  up 
to  $8,000  per  year  from  funds  of  the 
sheriff's  office  to  stimulate  the  creation 
of  boys'  c]ubs.  in  an  effort  to  fight  delin- 
quency. Sheriff  Flournoy  has  done  ju.st 
that.  The  Boys  Club  of  Shreveix»rt  has 
an  enviable  record  of  activities  And,  I 
might  point  out  that  the  city  of  Shreve- 
pc^'t  is  far  below  the  national  average  in 
tl»e  incidence  of  juvenile  crime.  I  should 
like  to  read  a  few  excerpts  from  this 
pamphlet  It  is  If'ss  than  14  pages  in 
length  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  entire  booklet  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  thLs  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  booklet 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Winning  Our  YotrrH 

(By  J   Howell  Flournoy.  sheriff.  Caddo  Parish. 

Shreveport,  La.) 

Juvenile  delinquency  is  adult  delinquency. 
We  all  know  that  for  a  fact  Whenever  you 
see  a  boy  or  girl  who  has  gone  wrong  you 
may  be  sure  that  some  adult  associated  with 
him  or  her  has  gone  wrong  first.  Our  boys 
and  girls  learn  to  be  bad  from  or  because  of 
our  adults.  Just  as  they  learn  to  be  good  from 
or  because  of  those  who  lead  them 

Good  homes  do  not  breed  criminals;  vl- 
ciousneas  does  not  spring  from  sound  leader- 
ship. Criminals  are  n(3t  born;  they  are  made 
by  you  and  me.  by  tlie  parents,  by  the  adults 
around  them  The  Juvenile  problem  Is  an 
adult  problem. 

I  am  sure  that  each  thinking  law-enforce- 
:nent  officer  has  often  wished  that  there  was 
some  way  for  him  to  charge  parents  with  the 
crimes  of  juveniles.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
such  would  have  nn  immediate  effect  in 
reducing  our  Juvenile  delinquericy  But 
forcing  parents  to  accept  the  resp>onsibility 
for  their  children's  acts  is  not  the  answer,  in 
:ny  opinion  The  solution  is  In  something 
broader  and  deeper  than  the  pa-sslng  and 
enforcing  of  more  laws. 

T'jo  often,  I  believe  the  law-enforcement 
officer  finds  himself  m  one  corner  of  a  tri- 
angle witn  crime  in  another  corner  and  the 
citizen  in  the  third  corner  It  is  the  citizen 
who  holds  the  balance  of  fxjwer  betijieen  law 
enforcement  and  crime.  Wherever  you  find 
ciriy.erij?  alining  them.selves  with  law  en- 
r  ircement  you  will  tind  crime  under  control. 
And  wherever  you  find  citi?;ens  uninterested 
in  law  enforcement  you  will  find  crime 
always  increasing. 


Therefore.  I  believe  that  one  of  the  biggest 
and  most  Important  Jobs  of  law-enforcement 
agencies  is  tile  work  of  winning  the  ciUrens. 
paxticulHTly  tiie  young  citizens,  to  the  side  of 
law  and  order.  You  dont  find  boys  and  girls 
who  have  a  healthy  respect  for  law  enforce- 
ment becoming  Involved  In  crimes  And  the 
teaching  of  respect  for  law  enforcement  to 
our  youth  la  not  altogether  a  responiibjlity 
of  parents.  lt'«  a  duty  and  responsibility  of 
the  law-enforcement  officer  himself 

The  duties  of  a  good  law-enforcemenf 
officer  I  think,  go  far  beyond  his  technical 
duUes  Ol  apprehending  and  britviing  before  a 
court  the  violators  of  our  laws.  Admitted,  he 
must  know  enforcement,  must  know  laws, 
must  know  how  to  apprehend  the  violators! 
must  know  how  to  use  all  the  scientific  aids 
of  fingerprinting,  photography,  handwriting, 
ballistics,  lie  detectors,  and  all  the  others, 
must  know  legal  evidence,  and  mu«t  know 
courts  and  procedures  He  must  be  physically 
fit  and  proficient  In  the  use  of  small  arms, 
riot  guns,  machlnegains,  tear  gas  bombs,  and 
so  on  But  above  and  beyond  all  this  the 
good  law-enforcement  ofHcer  must  know 
humanity,  he  must  know  how  to  lead  the 
cltl7*ns  for  whom  he  works  on  his  side  of  tlM 
flght  against  crime. 

We  think  too  much  about  the  duties  of  the 
law-enforcement  officer  after  a  crime  has 
been  committed.  I  believe  that  we  must 
begin  Ui  think  more  and  more  about  what  we 
can  do  before  a  crime  has  been  conunltted 
Anyone  ran  drive  people  with  clubs  and 
guns:  It  takes  men  and  women  with  strong 
character  to  lead  people  by  virtue  of  respect 

The  time  and  place  to  begin  building  re- 
spect is  with  our  Juveniles  It  Is  not  enough 
that  we  should  leave  this  entirely  to  the  par- 
ents. Although  the  parents  are  key  people  In 
the  process,  much  of  the  responsibility  lies 
with  us  who  practice  the  profession  of  law 
enforcement.  We  are  the  ones  who  must 
prove  to  our  youth  each  and  every  day  that 
we  are  worthy  of  their  respect 

Here  in  Shreveport.  1  spend  more  of  my 
time  with  boys  and  grils  who  have  not  com- 
mitted crimes  than  I  do  with  those  that 
have  Of  course,  not  every  law  enforcement 
officer  can  or  should  do  this.  But  I  believe 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  effort  of  any  enforce- 
ment agency  should  be  devoted  to  winning 
of  otir  youth  before  they  become  Involved 
in  crime  U  we  dont  wm  them  to  the  side 
of  law  and  order.  It  Is  certain  that  we  shall 
have  to  deal  with  them  after  they  hn\e  be- 
come tainted  with  the  scars  of  crime. 

I  believe  that  the  law  enforcement  officer 
who  stands  aloof  of  citizens  is  falling  iii  one 
of  his  most  important  responsibilities  I 
believe  that  he  should  mix  and  mingle  with 
his  citizens  as  much  as  p>o«8ible  H*-  shiuirt 
live  with  his  fellow  citizens  a«  well  as  W(i:k 
for  him  And  the  more  and  better  he  kn- »> 
the  youUi  of  his  community  the  bi.;Ker  and 
more   useful   he  becomes. 

Right  now  there  are  hundreds  of  worthy 
youth  programs  going  on  across  the  country. 
Millions  of  citizens  are  donating  money  to 
clubs,  camps,  playgrounds,  and  other  facili- 
ties for  youth  activities.  All  these  are  won- 
derful We  need  many  more.  But  the  mere 
donation  of  dollars  to  youth  is  emptj  unless 
we.  the  enforcement  officers  and  the  adult 
clti7ens.  al.so  give  ourselves  It's  leadership 
which  youth  needs,  not  Just  real  estate  And 
the  more  of  that  leadership  which  comes 
from  the  ranks  of  law  enforcement  officers 
the  more  sure  we  shall  be  to  win  our  youth 
to  our  side. 

The  making  of  speeches  by  high  enforce- 
ment officials  before  student  bodies,  youth 
conventions,  and  other  large  gatherings  is 
great.  It  plays  Its  part.  But  I  doubt  that 
the  finest  speech  before  a  huge  gathering 
ever  did  as  much  as  a  friendly  chat  before  a 
Sunday  school  class  of  a  half  dozen  young- 
sters Johnny  Doe  will  forget  the  eloquent 
phrases  of  the  l>est  orator,  but   hell  alwtiys 
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remember  the  warmth  of  a  handclasp   and 
the  honesty  of  a  smile. 

And  Jtist  talk  isnt  enough  Yuuth.  as  we 
all  know,  are  more  Impressed  by  what  they 
see  tnan  what  they  hear.  Therefore.  I  have 
made  It  a  pwllcy  to  show  young  people  law 
enforcement  at  work.  I  not  only  welcome 
young  people  to  In8|>ect  the  sheriffs  depart- 
ment I  invite  and  ur^e  them.  Whenever  I 
appear  with  youth — churches,  schools,  cluljs, 
and  to  forth — I  especially  invited  them  to  a 
tour  of  Inspection.  But  whether  there  Is  1 
or  20  who  want  to  see  how  the  department 
operates.  I  find  time  to  show  them 

On  occasions  I  have  a  group  of  young  peo- 
ple for  lunch  at  the  parish  Jail.  These  lunch- 
eons. I  believe,  have  l>cen  an  Important  influ- 
ence In  winning  the  youth  of  Shreveport  to 
the  side  of  law  and  order.  Not  only  do  I 
get  to  know  them  better  but  they  get  to  see 
for  themselves  at>out  our  work,  and  many  of 
the  officers  and  officials  of  the  department 
get  to  meet  them. 

I  don't  try  to  make  any  speeches  to  them. 
We  eat,  and  laugh,  and  Joke,  and  talk  about 
whatever  they  want  to  talk  about.  Then  I 
take  them  on  a  tour  of  the  Jail  and  show 
them  everything  from  the  black,  solitary  con- 
finement cell  and  hangman's  trap,  through 
which  23  men  have  dropped  to  their  death, 
to  the  Jail's  supply  rooms  and   kitchen. 

Prom  the  Jail  I  show  them  through  our 
record  department,  fingerprint  department, 
and  mug  room.  Often,  lor  a  Joke,  we  "mug" 
one  another  with  them  getting  a  mug  sliot 
of  me.  I  show  them  how  we  reload  car- 
tridges for  range  practice.  I  sliow  them  our 
armory  with  its  riot  guns,  machlneguns.  and 
tear-gas  equipment,  and  explain  how  It  Is  all 
used.  I  show  them  whatever  they  want  to 
see.  and  I  answer  all  of  their  questions. 

Realizing  that  young  active  minds  and 
Ixxlles  require  action  in  addition  to  knowl- 
edge obtained  through  talks  and  lectures.  I 
have.  In  cooperation  with  the  Caddo  Rifle  & 
Pistol  Club,  organized  and  sponsored  a 
Junior  rifle  club  for  boys  12  to  17  years  of 
age.  The  purpose  of  this  club  is  to  teach 
boys  how  to  safely  handle  and  use  firearms. 
Accredited  and  approved  NRA  instructors 
supervise  and  instruct  all  classes  of  shooters, 
from  beginners  to  those  who  have  completed 
the  prescribed  cotirse  in  shooting,  at  all 
times.  Tournaments  are  held  at  Intervals  at 
which  trophies  are  awarded  to  winners.  In 
additl'in  to  outdoor  sunshine  and  exercise, 
the  incentives  provided  keep  the  boys  on 
their  •x>es  to  exceed  in  marlcsmanshlp. 

It  doesn't  take  a  psychologist  to  see  how 
all  these  tilings  impress  the  youngsters.  The 
Impretslon  is  not  only  left  with  them  but  it 
is  tak?n  away  and  spread  to  other  young 
people  They  come  to  know  law  enforce- 
ment ivnd  the  officers  who  practice  It.  They 
come  Tx>  know  how  we  work  and  more  im- 
portant, why.  They  learn  to  respect  us,  not 
because  they  fear  us  but  because  they  like 
us. 

Although  we,  as  law  enforcement  officers, 
can  reisonably  expect  that  parents  will  tell 
their  children  to  respect  law  and  order,  it  Is 
up  to  us  to  show  youth  that  we  are  worthy 
of  their  respect.  The  parents  may  teach  re- 
spect, but  we  have  to  prove  its  value.  We 
have  to  live  with  our  youth.  We  not  only 
have  to  come  to  understand  the  youth,  we 
have  lo  lead  the  youth  to  understand  us. 
When  we  do  that,  when  we  win  the  youth  to 
our  side,  then  we  don't  have  a  Juvenile  prob- 
lem, lor  the  Juveniles  of  today  are  the 
parents  of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Flournoy  says: 
Juvenile  delinquency  is  adult  delinquency. 
We  all  know  that  for  a  fact.  Whenever  you 
see  a  boy  or  girl  who  has  gone  wrong  you 
may  bi;  sure  that  some  adult  a.'?soclated  with 
him  or  her  has  gone  wrong  first.  Our  boys 
and  gli  Is  learn  to  be  bad  from  or  because  of 
our  ad'olts.  Just  as  they  learn  to  be  good  from 
or  because  of  those  who  lead  them. 


Good  homes  do  n^H  breed  criminals:  vl- 
riousness  does  not  spring  from  sound  leader- 
ship. Criminals  are  not  born;  they  are  made 
by  you  and  me,  by  the  pareiits,  by  the  adults 
around  them.  "Ilie  Juvenile  problem  is  an 
adult  problem. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  Is  the  citizen  who  holds  the  balance  of 
power  between  law  enforcement  and  crime. 
Wherever  you  find  citizens  alining  them- 
selves with  law  enforcement  you  will  find 
crime  under  control.  And  wherever  you  find 
citizens  uninterested  in  law  enforcement  you 
wUl  find  crime  always  increasing. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  one  of  the  biggest 
and  most  important  Jobs  of  law  enforcement 
agencies  Is  tlie  work  of  winning  the  citizens, 
particularly  the  young  citizens,  to  the  side 
of  law  and  order.  You  don't  find  Ixiys  and 
girls  who  have  a  healthy  respect  for  law 
enforcement  becoming  Involved  In  crimes 
And  the  teaching  of  respect  for  law  enforce- 
ment to  our  youth  is  not  altogether  a  respon- 
sibility of  parents.  It's  a  duty  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  law  enforcement  officer  himself. 

In  conclusion  he  says: 

Although  we,  as  law  enforcement  officers, 
caxi  reasonably  expect  that  parents  will  te)l 
their  children  to  respect  law  and  order.  It  is 
up  to  us  to  show  youth  that  we  are  worthy 
of  their  respect.  The  parents  may  teach  re- 
spect, but  we  have  to  prove  Its  value  We 
have  to  live  with  our  youth.  We  not  only 
have  to  come  to  understand  the  youth,  we 
have  to  lead  the  youth  to  understand  us. 
When  we  do  that,  when  we  win  the  youth  to 
our  side,  then  we  don't  have  a  Juvenile  prob- 
lem, for  the  Juveniles  of  today  are  the  parents 
of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  comment  fur- 
ther on  some  of  these  pending  resolu- 
tions as  they  are  called  up. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  malce  a  brief  general  statement  about 
these  resolutions.  In  so  doing  I  am  not 
critical  of  any  Senator  or  any  commit- 
tee. I  wish  to  .speak  against  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  trend  which  I  believe  is 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Senate  or 
in  the  best  interests  of  our  country. 

First,  I  point  out  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  has  a  very 
difficult  problem  when  members  of  a 
committee  or  a  subcommittee  appear  be- 
fore our  committee  vith  a  request  for 
funds,  supported  by  both  the  majority 
and  the  minority,  or  a  sizable  portion 
thereof.  Experience  has  proved  that  it 
is  quite  difficult  to  reduce  the  requests. 
We  ai-e  always  faced  with  the  problem, 
if  we  reduce  the  request  of  one  com- 
mittee, are  we  going  to  reduce  acro.ss 
the  board?  To  do  so  requires  votes  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  that  pro- 
cedure is  not  successful,  becau.se  the  en- 
tire Senate  has  moved  in  a  direction 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  tliC  r.chi 
direction. 

I  again  stress  that  I  liavr  no  personal 
criticism  of  any  Senator  who  ha.s  si>cnt 
long  houi-s  on  a  subject  and  who  feels 
that  an  investigation  of  that  subject  is 
worth  while.  I  should  like  to  focus  at- 
tention on  the  entire  picture. 

This  is  what  is  happening  in  our  work 
In  the  Senate:  We  are  adding  commit- 
tees and  subcommittees,  and  more  sub- 
committees are  seeking  funds.  They 
are  given  special  assignments,  and  they 
are  buildmg  up  staffs.  In  addition  to 
the  immediate  expense,  there  is  a  re- 
quest for  space,  which  results  in  so  much 
going  on  in  the  Senate,  so  many  staffs 
holding    hearings    a::d    issuing    reports. 


that  Individual  Senators  find  it  Impos- 
.sible  to  read  the  reports,  examine  them, 
and  use  the  information  wiiich  is  de- 
veloped. 

As  this  great  flow  of  staff  material 
continues  to  come  to  our  offices,  either 
we  must  be  buried  by  it  or  Senators  must 
S'?<'k  larger  staffs  to  read  the  material 
V.  hich  committee  staffs  send  us. 

As  a  result,  we  are  haviiii;  legislation 
by  .staff,  rather  t!ian  by  elected  iegi.^- 
lators.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  chal- 
len.ee  the  qualifications  of  any  of  tiie 
staff  members.  So  far  as  I  know,  all 
of  them  are  brilliant  and  well  educated, 
but  they  were  not  elected  by  anyone. 
They  do  not  represent  the  jieopie.  They 
are  not  answerable  to  the  people.  Tlie 
public  does  not  kno*  wno  iliey  are. 

The  theoi-y  of  the  Reorparu7,alion  Act 
was  to  reduce  the  number  of  committees, 
and  to  lessen  the  iime  whicli  Senators 
must  give  to  tiiese  manors,  so  that  tiie 
main  job  of  finding  out  what  ^s  going  on 
and  casting  an  intelligent  vole  might  be 
better  executed. 

We  are  moving  away  from  that.  We 
are  moving  in  the  direction  of  govern- 
ment by  staff.  A  great  amount  of  mate- 
rial carries  the  official  sanction  of  this 
Government,  when  no  one  elected  by  the 
people  and  responsible  to  the  people  ha.s 
had  a  hand  in  formulating  it.  Perhaps 
someone  has  found  a  Utile  time  to  give 
il  cursory  approval. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  F:\'t:- 
dent.  will  the  Senator  y.tld? 

Mr.  CURTIS     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  ,Some  mem- 
bers of  committees  liave  undertaker,  lo 
rewrite  certain  reports.  I  know  that 
with  regard  to  a  very  lengthy  committee 
rep>ort  some  time  ago,  I  refused  to  ap- 
prove a  report  of  a  committee  on  wliich 
I  serve.  I  insisted  on  rewriting  the  en- 
tire report,  and  I  did  it  in  less  than  one- 
tliird  the  verbiage  it  had  contained  It 
seems  to  me  that  every  Senator  on  a 
commutee  should  accept  the  responsi- 
bility to  see  to  It  that  the  reports  are 
concise  and  do  not  contain  excess  verbi- 
age. The  chairman  of  a  committee,  the 
subcommittee  ch.airm.an,  or  even  ordi- 
nary members  of  the  committee,  sliouid 
see  to  it  that  surplus  verbiage  is  trimmed 
dowm.  and  that  a  report  is  presented  m 
concise  language.  If  a  report  is  verbose 
or  too  Icnrthy,  or  contains  more  verbiage 
than  is  nece.ssary.  it  is  the  fault  of  either 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  permii- 
tip.c  such  a  re;x)rt  to  be  issued. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  no  particular 
comment  to  m.ake  on  that  statement. 
I  believe  that  all  Senators  do  their  best 
to  familiarize  tliemselves  with  the  mate- 
rial that  comes  before  them.  However. 
I  iliink  that  tlie  increase  m  the  number 
of  committees  and  the  increase  in  staffs 
net  only  result  m  loading  Senators  v  iih 
mire  details  than  they  can  possibly  di- 
cest.  but  have  a  tendency  to  cause  them 
to  delegate  to  staffs  the  making  of  vital 
decisions.  As  a  consequence  we  are 
moving  away  from  having  elected  offi- 
cials making  the  decisions.  I  also  thmk 
It  stirs  up  what  appears  to  be  a  need  to 
legislate  which  is  not  genuine  and  real 

I  have  the  utmost  faith  in  the  com- 
mon sense  and  hopes  and  de.sires  of  the 
rar.k   and   file   lI    tlie   Anirrican   people. 
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I  believe  they  have  a  respect  for  their 
Oovernment.  I  think  they  want  to  ^ve 
CO  their  Government,  rather  than  ?et 
from  it.  I  believe  they  want  to  assiime 
responsibilities  in  their  individual  ccan- 
munlties.  However,  sometimes  a  notion 
springs  up  in  a  legislative  body  that  if 
we  can  only  hold  hearings  on  something 
we  will  satisfy  a  great  demand,  whereas 
what  we  do  is  create  a  demand  which 
IS  not  exactly  genuine. 

With  no  reflection  upon  how  any  com- 
mittee conducts  its  affairs.  I  should  hke 
ro  point  to  an  example,  which  I  consider 
to  be  a  good  example.  The  Committee 
on  Finance  is  headed  by  one  of  the  areat- 
est  of  all  living  Americans.  Senator 
Harry  Byrd  of  Virginia.  That  commit- 
tee has  charge  not  only  of  trade  a2:rep- 
ments  and  sugar  quotas  and  social  .secu- 
rity legislation  and  legislation  on  dutie.s 
and  tariffs,  but  of  the  whole  ta.x  pro- 
gram. That  committee  could  be  en- 
larged into  subcommittees,  and  it  could 
create  additional  staffs,  and  could  no  to 
fvery  major  city  in  the  country  and  hold 
hearings  on  corporation  taxps.  ex  es.^ 
profit  taxes,  taxes  on  mdiviciuals  and 
othf'r  taxes.  I  doubt  if  such  activities 
.vould  result  in  any  tax  reduction  along 
:he  line,  A  smaller  group  must  look  at 
the  whole  picture,  and  try  to  formulate  a 
consistent  tax  program 

I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  f^xample 
I  have  just  cited,  with  the  :.;reat  chair- 
man who  presides  ovpr  thf  commutPf 
expanding  and  expanding  would  result  m 
better  tax  laws  Nor  do  I  think  that  we 
would  have  fewer  taxes,  I  believe  we 
would  bring  into  one  place  so  many  de- 
tails It  would  be  hard  to  unsc-amble 
them,  and  that  the  matter  of  looking  at 
the  entire  picture  and  making  a  policy 
decision  would  not  be  helped 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisian.i  M;  Pie-i- 
dent,  will  the  Senator  vipid^ 

Mr  CURTIS      I  yield 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana  Is  tii^  Sena- 
tor familiar  with  the  very  exten.sive 
study  which  is  presently  being  made  bv 
the  Committee  on  Interstarp  and  F'>v- 
eign  Commerce  into  the  subject  of 
foreign  trade  and  tariff  policy:' 

Mr    CURTIS.     Somewhat,  yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Has  it  oc- 
curred to  the  Senator  that  that  subiect 
IS  logically  within  the  lurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance^ 

Mr  CURTIS      Some  of  it  mav  be 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana  Well,  couid 
the  Senator  tell  me  what  committee  ha.> 
jurisdiction  over  tariffs"' 

Mr.  CURTIS  In  general  thf  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Porfizn  Com- 
merce has  jurisdiction  of  matters  re- 
lating to  foreign  commerce  However, 
questions  of  duties,  tariffs,  and  trade 
agreements,  which  are  an  important  a.^- 
pect  of  foreign  commerce,  come  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  What  about 
tariffs  and  quotas? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  They  come  under  the 
Finance  Committee  Those  subjects 
form  one  important  aspect  of  foreign 
commerce,  but  not  all  of  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  How  about 
reciprocal  trade? 

Mr  CURTIS  That  Is  important,  too. 
but   If    IS  not   tlie  entire   jurisdiction   of 


the  Committee  on  Interstate  and   For- 
eign Commerce 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  If  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  has  jurisdiction  over 
tariffs  and  quotas  and  reciprocal  trade, 
and  the  legislation  authorizing  agree- 
ments which  are  made  in  pursuance  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act,  would  it  not 
occur  to  the  Senator  that  that  i.s  the 
committee  that  would  have  to  do  with 
foreign  trade'' 

Mr  CURTIS  I  do  not  care  to  be  di- 
verted into  questions  of  jun.sdiction  of 
committees  That  is  not  the  purpose 
for  whicli  I  rose  at  all. 

Ml    LONG  of  Louisiana       Nuw 

Mr  CURTIS  I  decline  to  yield  fur- 
ther at  rhis  time 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Perhap.s  the 
Senator  does  not  .see  the  purpose  of  my 
question  Let  me  tell  him  what  I  had  in 
mind  I  wa.s  going  to  ask  the  Senator 
Ahethor  he  knows  how  many  days  the 
Committee  on  Finance  spent  studying 
the  subject  of  tariffs  and  foreign  trade 
and  quotas  durini:  the  last  session  and 
during  the  first  month  of  this  .session. 

Mr  CURns  Is  the  Senator  refer- 
ring to  \\ow  many  days  of  public 
hearings  ' 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  I  would 
sav  hea^lng^  and  studies. 

Mr.  CURTIS  I  cannot  answer  for 
the  studies,  because  I  think  most  Sena- 
tors  study   these  things   them.seives. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  knou  how  much  of  a  staff  we 
have  assigned  to  if 

Mr  CURTIS.  That  is  the  very  point 
I  wish  to  make. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  say 
that,  as  a  member  of  the  committee.  I 
did  not  get  much  from  the  staff  of  what 
I  know  about  foreign  trade. 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  am  speaking  against 
zoveinment  by  st^iff  I  have  no  quarrel 
*ith  the  Senator.  I  am  speaking  for 
,'overment  by  the  elected  representatives 
A  ho  are  responsible  to  the  people  I  be- 
lieve we  have  grown  .so  large  and  have 
.ncieased  our  staffs — they  are  qualified 
people,  and  I  am  not  critical  of  them — 
chat  apparently  it  will  be  necessary  to 
hire  more  st,iiff  people  to  find  out  about 
it.     I  siiould  likr  to  move  on  now 

Mr  CARROLL  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield' 

Mr  ClTiTIS  I  shall  be  glad  to 
Meld  in  a  little  while  In  the  79th  Con- 
gress, the  last  Congress  before  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  wa.s  pa.s.sed  there  were  3.3 
s'.anding  committees.  There  wa.s  spent 
for  the  whole  year,  $1  667  420:  and  I  am 
now  referring  to  the  money  coming  from 
the  contingent  fund,  under  the  juri.sdic- 
diction  of  the  Committee  or.  Rules  and 
Admini-stratior. 

During  the  next  Congre.ss.  the  80th. 
the  Reorganization  Act  was  involved 
and  then  there  were  15  '-tanding  com- 
mittees. There  was  ^pent  during  that 
Congre.ss  $1,305,670  49  There  was  also 
spent  on  special  investigations  $390,000 
or  the  total  cost  of  running  the  com- 
mittees in  that  Congress  wa.s  $1,695- 
670  49.  less  than  $20,000  more  than  was 
spent  in  the  previous  Congre.s.s 

Then  that  continued  I  wiii  mention 
the  last  three  Congres,se.«?  In  the  84th 
Congies- ,  i:;e  tot-il  rxpendiiuie  had  in- 


crea.sed  In  the  79th  and  80tti  Con- 
;.;ies.>es.  u  had  been  $1600  000  By  the 
84th  Congress  it  was  $4  700  000  llieie 
were  15  .standing  committees.  26  sub- 
romnuttees.  2  .select  committees,  and 
4  .>p«'cial  committees 

In  the  85th  Congre.s.s  $5  800  000  was 
expended.  At  the  bemnniiiK  of  the  .ses- 
sion there  were  15  standing  committees, 
and  toward  the  end  of  the  Compress  an- 
othei-  standing  committee  wa.s  created, 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences;  25  subcommittees.  2  se- 
lect committees,  and  4  special  commit- 
tees. 

In  the  86th  Congress,  the  1st  se.s.sion. 
there  were  16  standing  commit t.ees  30 
subcommittees.  4  select  committees  2 
special  committees,  and  2  .joint  commit- 
tees. They  expended  $3,800,000.  That 
was  for  the  first  .session  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress, a*  compared  with  $1  600  000  before 
the  Reorganization  Act  and  $1  600  000 
in  the  first  two  sessions  under  the  Reor- 
ganization Act 

If  we  spend  that  much  this  year,  it 
will  mean  that  committee  costs  from 
the  contingent  fund  will  run  more  than 
$7  million.  The  request  of  one  commit- 
tee for  all  of  its  special  and  subcom- 
mittee work  in  thi.^  se.ssicm  Ls  $1  500  000. 
compared  with  $1,600,000  which  was  the 
cost  of  rurming  all  the  committees  from 
the  contingent  fund  in  the  entire  79th 
Congress,  and  also  in  the  entire  80th 
Congress. 

There  are  some  savings,  the  principal 
one  of  which  is  a  reduction  in  the  i  equest 
of  the  Labor  Rackets  Committee 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
now  and  then  a  problem  pie.'ients  it-self 
in  the  country  which  involves  the  in- 
vestigation of  many  people  or  acUviUes. 
I  am  talking  about  the  fact  that  the 
subcommittees  start  with  small  staffs 
and  keep  growing  and  growing,  but  never 
accomplLsh  their  mis.5ions. 

This  growth  of  committees  has  affected 
printing  costs.  In  fiscal  1951.  the  cast 
of  printing  hearings,  only,  wius  $1,900  - 
000  For  1959.  the  amount  mcreii.sed  to 
a  total  of  $3.100  000  Overall,  printing 
costs  have  increased  by  better  than  20 
peicent  While  the  total  amount  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  may  seem  to  be  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  total  of  present 
budget  requests,  the  rate  of  increase  is 
rather  rapid,  and  should  be  examined 
into  rather  carefully 

Certainly  the  Intent  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  was  to  make  the 
operations  of  Congress  more  efficient  and 
to  permit  more  frequent  attendance  at 
committee  meetings  by  all  of  the  mem- 
berslnp  But  the  greater  numbei  of 
committees — the  16  standing  committees 
and  30  subcommittees,  as  well  as  the 
special  and  select  committees — has 
served  only  to  increase  the  workload 
of  the  individual  Senator  Would  it  iwt 
be  better  to  do  away  with  many  of  the 
subcommittees,  hire  a  few  more  profes- 
sional staff  members  for  the  standing 
committees,  and  let  the  full  committees 
handle  all  the  committee  work,  so  that 
the  individual  Senator  would  have  a  bet- 
ter chance  to  be  more  fully  informed  on 
all  the  legislation  liandl.-d  by  the  parent 
committees? 
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Not  only  are  we  confronted  with  the  Approximately  550  assigned  to  Members  for  i_^t  me  say  that  I  am  chairman  of  a 
problem  that  the  number  of  staffs  Is  o'fice  staff  Almost  33  percent  or  tpaoe  m-  sutK«ommjttee  which  was  creat'ed  Ian 
increased  and  they  aie  enlarged:  not  «^ed  tocomnu'  ees.  ^.^^  ^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  presentations  made 
only  it  there  more  material  that  Sen-  Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  yield  by  the  American  Bar  Association  ar^d 
ators  cannot  find  out  about,  because  the  floor.  other  groups.  We  obtained  for  the  pur- 
there  e.re  not  enough  hours  in  the  day;  Mr  HENNINGS  obtained  the  floor.  Poses  for  which  that  committee  was 
but  certain  .staff  members  do  not  even  Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  established  an  appropnation  of  $115,000. 
know  v.hat  the  other  staff  members  are  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  bneflv?  Because  the  fiela  with  which  we  had  to 
doing.  ,Ump!y  becau.se  there  are  so  many  Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  deal  wa-s  so  vast,  we  selected  four  or  five 
subcorrmittees  running  in  so  many  dif-  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Colo-  --tafT  members  We  turned  back  $60,000 
ferent  directions.  j-ado.  of  the  fund  which  had  been  made  avaii- 

Calvin  Coolidge  once  said  that  Amer-  Mr.  CARROLL     Mr  President.  I  wish  able  to  us. 

ica  .should  practice  economy,  not  alone  to  direct  my  remarks  to  the  distingui.sl;ed         But   in   the   executive   branch   of   th;e 

to  save  dollars,   but   to   save   men   and  Senator  from  Louisiana  iMr   Eli.ender)  Government  more  than  100  agencie,-  a:e 

women      I   believe  that  In   the  matter  and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne-  making   rules  and  adjudications  m   the 

of   our   own   housekeeping,   the   Senate  braska  I  Mr.  Curtis  J.     I  commend  both  field    of    administrative    law:    and    the 

should   practice   economy   to   save   dol-  of  them  for  their  very  excellent  prc.-ciua-  field  is  so  complex  that  many  of  iho^e 

lars.     I   should   like   to   see   this    trend  tions  and  for  their  desire  to  save  money,  agencies  do  not  know  what  the  others 

changed,   or   at   least   held   down,   if   it  That  is  a  vei-y  laudable  purpose.  are  doing.     There  is  no  proper  codifica- 

cannot    be    reversed.     I    think    money  But  I  wish  to  make  a  suggestion  and  tion  of  their  rules  and  regulations. 

should  be  saved  in  this  field  to  save  the  then  ask  a  question.                                            Mr.  President    when  we  think  of  the 

U.S.  S(!nate — to  save  It   as  a  body  re-  Yesterday    I    saw    on    television    the  tremendous  growth  of  our  population — 

sponsible   to  the  people,  a  body  where  Georgetown  University  Forum.    It  was  a  now   increasing    by   almost    3   millior    a 

important  decisions  are  made  by  officials  debate  between  an  historian.  Sidney  Hy-  year — and  when  we  think  of  the  increase 

within  reach  of  the  people.    The  Senate  man.  and  a  constitutional  lawyer.  Pro-  in  the  national  income  and  the  increr,'^- 

should  not  be  an  ever-growing  bureauc-  fessor  McManus.     The  question  was,    Ts  mg  problems  with  which  legislators  must 

racy.      Bureaucracies    are    distant    and  the  power  of  Congress  declining?"  deal — whether  as  Members  of  tlie  Senate 

far  removed  from  the  people  who  pay  The  general  conclusion  of  those  who  or  as  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 

the  taxes  and  have  to  live  under  their  participated  in  the  program  was  that  sentatives — certainly  it  is  nonsense  xo  cut 

laws  and  their  edicts.  Congress  is  losing  some  of  its  powers,  as  down  on  our  sia^  work      The  real  ques- 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  a  result  of  the  tremendous  concentra-  tion  is  how  to  obtain  adequate  staff  mem- 
sent  to  have  printed  as  a  part  of   my  tion  of  power  in  the  executive  branch,  bers  to  advise  us. 

remark;,  a  list  which  has  been  prepared  first,  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  and.         Of  course,  the  staff  members  do  noi  do 

for  me  of  the  assignments  of  rooms  for  second,  becau.«;e   great   advances  in   the  the  legislating:  but  if  I  did  not  have  staff 

committees.    It  contains  the  total  num-  fields  of  science  and    technology    have  members  in  my  office,  doing  re-searcl:  and 

ber  of  looms  assigned  to  a  parent  com-  made  both  society  and  Government  high-  helping  me.  I  could  not  keep  up  with  the 

mittee.  but  Is  not  broken  down  by  sub-  ^V  complex.    It  was  stated  that  the  ero-  load  of   legislative  work.     I  must   do  a 

committees.      The    list    shows    that    242  >^^°^  o^  ^^^  power  of  Congress  did   not  tremendous    amount    of    reading    every 

rooms  are  used  by  committees,  while  ap-  d^^elop  because  Congress  did  not  have  day.  in  almost   eveiy  field,   in  order  to 

proximately  550  rooms  are  assigned  to  competence  to  repre.'^ent  the  people,  but  keep   abreast  of  the  developments   and 

Senatois  for  their  office  staffs  because  the  Members  of  Congress  did  not  the  problems  with  which  my  State  and 

'TK^w.  v^ir^rr   «^   ^v, < .^« i«v.,     ♦  V, «   » „ ui «  ha vc  suffic lent  st a ff  r eseBv Th  f BC 1  Ii t ics ,  the  Nation  are  confronted. 

foiiowK-  Stan,  u  we  wish  to  restore  the  power  of  givmg  me  this  op  X)rtumty  to  respond. 

as  loiiows.  ^j^p  Senate,  we  .should  have  more  .staff.         I  shall  conclude  with  this  statement. 

Space  1«  at  the  critical  sUge,     Any  fxxrther  One  of  our  burdens  is  the  countless  re-  which  I   believe   uiU   prove  conclusively 

!t?i?r*.^m..H'  >rT,^ol^H  Z  r«»°.'f""^'  P^''"^  ^'^  "'"^  required  to  study :  but  what  why  staff  work  is  necessary    In  eariv  1957 

Sr?  TZ  p^es:S°Ume  [ler.l'll^ToZl  ^^T.   "'"'?"•    ''.'^  'f''  ">!  °'^""  ^^^  ^'^^^^^"^^^^  ^"^  ^^^^^^'^^  ^■-^°---^- 

room  va.-ant  (unaligned)  but  i*  loaned  to  a  °^°^^  °^  °^^  information  from  the  press,  tee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 

committee  for  a  special  study.  Now  we  are  confronted  with  a  new  and  conducted  an  investigation  into  the  m- 

By  coiiunutees.  here  is  the  list:  >  disturbing  development,  an  injunction  of  crease  by  one  oil  company  in  the  price 

Aero  and  Space  Sciences 7  secrecy   has   been   impo.sed    on   various  of  crude  oil.     TTiat  investigation  began 

Agriculture  and  Pore.stry. 5  executive  agencies,  restrictmg  their  re-  to  spread,  and  since  then  it  had  spread 

Appropriations    (this   doea  not   Include  lease  of  information  to  the  Congress.  considerablj'. 

^'^P'^'" ^  In  that  connection,  let  me  ask  where         For  instance,  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 

^^^"^  c:  ^'''*'"''^    '''^"^'"^"     Prepared-  ^.g  heard  about  the  intelligence  report  nal  of  February  1.  I  read  the  following 

B-fn^lffna  Bnn'^rrP^fnlrVr^ViTrH^^^^^  ^^''^^  ^^^  o^hcr  day  by  the  director  of  headhne:  -Antitrust  Test— Oil  Industry 

BanKing  and  Currency   (includes  Hous-  /-.t  a     »ii   „  t-v  h     r^     t-,    i  »^              ^                „,       ,  ^    ,       

ing  Subcommittee)                                  8  ^^^-  AUen  Dulles?     Unless  we  are  mem-  Pricing  Goes  on  Trial  Today,  '    And  the 

District  of  Columbia.. .imiriJimilll      4  ^^^'^  °^  ^^^  special  Senate  committee  be-  trial  will  begin  3  years  after  a  Senate 

Finance  Committee 8  fore  which  Mr.  Dulles  testified,  we  ob-  subcommittee  began  its  investigation. 

Foreign    Relation*    (does    not    Include  tained    that    information    through    the         As  a  re.'^ult   of  the   investiganon   be- 

Capito]> 11  press,  not  through  the  Congre.ss.  gun  by  the  Antitrust   Subcommittee  of 

Gorernment        Operations        (Includes  of  cour.<:e  we  want  to  economize,  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv, 

Permanent     Investigating,      National  economy    is    highly    desirable    But    does  29  oil  companies.  I  believe,  now  have  to 

mitti^)         ^•^'■8^"^^"°°^"^*^°'"-    j^  the  executive  branch  of  the  Cxovernment  face  charges  of  violation  of  the  Sherm.an 

Interior  f.nd' Insular "AfTaTrs.""'."."!!!!!     10  "o^   function   by    virtue    of   staff    work''  Antitrust  Act 

Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 15  Of  course  it  does.     I  do  not  know  the  ex-         The  point  I  make  is  that  a  few  thou- 

Judlclary  Committee  (Includes  12  sub-  act  figures:  but  the  budget  for  the  execu-  sand  dollars  were  .si>ent  by  the  Antitrust 

commitees) 47  tive  branch  of  the  Government  runs  into  and    Monopoly    Pu'Dcommittee    of    the 

Labor  anc  Public  Welfare ._. 11  billions  of   dollars      Does   the   President  .'^eria'.e   Judiciary    Committee    m    in\cs- 

Post  otnce  and  Civil  Service 8  make  all  the  decisions  that  arc  made  by  tigatmg    the    increase    in    the   price   of 

Public   WorkB..                 .....          fl  ^j^p  executive   branch?     Does  he   reach  crude  oil:    but   Admiral   Lattu   testified 

i  "F^Roi^J^^i^mirf        <*°^'"^*^  ^       .  into  the  air  for  the  necessary  infoima-  that  the  35  cents  per  barrel  increase  m 

&   E.    SiiDcommlttee   ^  ^        n     ^-m                i.      ».             ^   ,                   j  .v                      *■           j          ,            ,j 

Small  Business            .                              .      6  ^^o"?     O^""-   "o:    he   has  a  Cabinet,   and  the    ^nce   of   crude   oil   would   cost    the 

Joint  and  special  cominltte^IIIIll""    21  each    Cabinet    member   has    much   staff  United    States    and    its    military    estao- 

Campaign  commltteea 7  work  done  for  him      The  Bureau  of  the  lishments  an  adaitional  $85  million  m 

Budget  Itself  must  have  500  technicians,  1  year. 

Total... 242  The  many  decisions  made  by  the  execu-         So  I  say  it  is  well  to  have  adequate 

'Hearing  rooms  and  other  large  rooms  are  tive  branch  are  made  by  means  of  staff  research    and    siaff   work    cione   for    the 

cc>unted  a.s  one  rcx)m.  work.  Mcmi^ers  ol    the  Senate  and   House. 
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I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  I  think  that  perhaps  in 
each  committee  one  might  ftnd  a  little 
padding.  But,  on  the  whole.  I  have  con- 
fidence in  the  chairmen  of  the  standing 
committees  and  the  chairmen  of  the  sub- 
committees; and  in  view  of  the  tremen- 
dou.s  workload  they  have,  they  need 
more  staff  work  and  more  intelligpnt 
staff  members,  not  less 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  find  ?reat  difE- 
culty  m  obtaining  for  my  subcommittee 
the  additional  expert  talent  ar.d  quali- 
fied technicians  to  complete  the  staff. 
Many  qualified  persons  will  not  accept 
such  positions  at  the  pay  the  Federal 
Government  offers,  because  in  most  cases 
the  great  private  corporations  a  ill  pay 
them  twice  as  much. 

So  I  say  in  all  sincerity  that  the  time 
has  come  for  the  Senate  and  the  House* 
to  establish  adequate  staffs  which  will 
provide  the  Members  of  Coni^iress  with 
sufficient  research  support  especially  in 
the  fields  of  science  and  technology  and 
in  connection  with  the  serious  problem-s 
with  which  the  Nation  is  confronted. 

Again  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  views 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  tins  point  m  the 
Record  the  article  to  which  I  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
[From  the  W.^K  Street  Journa3    Feb    1    19601 

Anttthust  Test — On.  IvorHTUT  PuinNc  Oor«! 
ov  Trial  Today;  Conspikact  Is  Alleged  - 
On.  Ptkms  Claim  CoMPrrmoN  Led  to  ia57 
Boosts;  One  Brings  60.000  Docvme.sts — 
Threat  to  Other  Industries' 

(By  James   Tanner   and   William   Giles) 

Tulsa — When  major  companies  in  .in  in- 
dustry raise  prices  within  a  brief  period  of 
time,  are  they  engaged  in  an  alleged  ccnspir- 
acy  to  fix  prices'' 

That's  a  key  issue  today  a.s  28  <nl  compa- 
nies and  1  chemical  firm  go  on  trial  here 
In  the  spacious,  pale  t^'een-walled  courtri.ora 
or    US    District   Judge    Royce    H     Savae;e 

Specifically,  the  29  companies  are  .ucused 
Of  violating  the  Sherm.an  Antitrust  Act  by 
engaging  In  an  unlawful  cnmbtnatU)n  and 
con.spiracy  to  raise,  fl.x  and  s:abilize  the 
prices  of  both  crude  oil  and  trasollne  In  43 
States  and  the  Di.^trict  of  Columbia  in  1956 
Then.  It  is  chari?ed.  they  actually  increased 
their  prices  In  concert  during  January  1957. 
The  time  of  the  prlre  inrreas*^  alone  Is  an 
innportant  part  of  the  G' vrnnieni  s  case. 

I  BROAD     St   ,N-IFTC\N-CE 

The  charges  pose  a  ne*  raallen?-*  to  the 
traditional  pricing.  disinbutKJii  and  market- 
ing practices  of  t.he  Nations  oil  industry  — 
practices  which  largely  de'ermir.e  the  price 
of  gasoline,  fuel  oil.  and  the  multitude  of 
other  petroleum  products  sold  dally  -around 
the  land  But  the  significance  of  the  case 
extends  far  beyond  the  oil  Industry.  If  the 
Government  eventually  wins,  it  may  pave 
the  way  for  filing  similar  charges  ;n  o'her 
fi.'.ds. 

Nj  one  on  either  side  mln.mizes  the  Int- 
p^rtance  of  the  ca.se.  and  the  v.ist  ar.tnin-s 
•^i  tim.e.  talent  and  mrir.ey  thrown  Into  the 
ft^ht  testify  to  the  sisjntficance  they  a':tach 
to  It.  Legal  counsel  for  several  companies 
cooly  estimate  defense  costs  will  run  to  an 
average  of  81  million  for  each  of  the  29  de- 
fendants; Governmet.t  people  say  iheir  cost* 
are  uucalculable  but  substiintiai. 


•TVeTe  had  five  lawyers  working  full  tlm>- 
oOl  the  case  for  almost  2  years,  pi  is  an  econ- 
omist for  almost  th  it  I'jng."  notes  a  Justice 
Department     aid  T*o     girls     have     been 

doing  the  clerical  work  bat  at  one  point 
we've  had  a^  many  bws  live  typing  up  trial 
papers  " 

The  ca.se  has  some  unusual — and  intrlgu- 
Iti;,' — -aspects.  Never  before,  as  far  as  the 
tr'aatbusters  can  recall,  have  so  many  rtifTer- 
ent  companies  actually  been  brought  to  trial 
m  a  c')t. .^piracy  case  of  thl.s  sort.  In  setting 
Jurisdir'.  ::  •  i^e  Indictment  specifies  that  the 
iilleged  >::'=iiiracy  was  carried  out  In  part  In 
the  eastern  district  of  Virginia — a  Stat*.  In- 
terestingly enough,  in  which  none  of  the 
defendants  produces  crude  oil  and  In  which 
only  nine  retail  automotive  gasoline.  Some 
of  the  Government's  documentary  evidence 
arc  subpenaed  telephone  toll  slips,  covering 
conversations — the  content  of  which  is  not 
known — between  officials  of  various  com- 
panies on  certain  dates. 

MORE    THAN     80    LAWTZES 

On  the  other  side,  defendant  companies. 
fearful  they  might  be  accused  of  collusion  If 
they  employed  common  counsel  are  each  pre- 
paring Individual  defenses.  The  result: 
More  than  80  lawyers  wli:  be  in  the  court- 
room for   the  defendants. 

Accused  In  the  alleged  conspiracy  are  the 
following  Arkansas  Fuel  Oil  Corp  .  Ashland 
OH  ii  Refining  Co  ,  Atlantic  Refining  Co., 
C'.'ies  Service  Co.  Cities  Service  Oil  Co. 
Delaware!,  Continental  OH  Co  ,  D-X  Sunray 
Oil  Co  .  Gulf  OH  Corp  .  Monsanto  Chemical 
Co.  (because  of  its  Lk  n  OH  division).  Ohio 
Oil  Co  Phillips  Petroleum  Co  Shell  Oil  Co., 
Sinclair  O.i  C<jrp  .  Sinclair  Crude  Oil  Co.. 
Sinclair  Refining  Co  .  Skelly  Oil  Co.,  Socony 
Ntobll  OH  Co  .  Inc  Magnolia  Petroleum  Co  , 
Standard  OH  Co  i  Indiana  i  Indiana  OH  Pur- 
chasing Co  Standard  OH  Co  i  New  Jer^eyi. 
Carter  OH  Co  E.-.s<j  Standard  OH  Co  Humble 
OH  &  Rerinm^  Co  Standard  OH  Co  (Ohio). 
.Sohlo  Petroleum  Co.  Sun  Oil  Co,  Texaco, 
Ir.c     and  Tidewater  OH  C-<i 

Ma.Kimiim  rii.e.  :f  ri-nvu-ted  could  be  %M)  - 
000  for  each  defendant  S<i  why  the  fe-.erish. 
and  m'.i''h  more  '-ostiy.  defense  prepa.-ations'' 

S.  mat'er  of  prln'Mple  .say  ^he  indicted  oil 
companies  This  ca,se  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  mf'St  ii:. warranted  antitru.'it  prosecutions 
on  record,  .ivers  A.bert  L  Niclcerson.  presi- 
dent of  Socony  Mobil 

Mjre  significant  though.  Is  the  nagging 
fear  of  the  defendants  that  a  guilty  verdict 
in  this  criminal  case  can  spark  a  rash  of 
clvtl  damage  suits,  seriously  hamper  routine 
prac'ices  aiid  set  the  indu.'itry  up  as  an  Invit- 
ing target  in  a  political  climate  that,  the  oil 
concerns  fret,  already  is  none  too  favorable. 
"If  we  lose  this,  "  worries  one  oil  lawyer, 
'we Ye  well  on  the  road  to  becoming  a  public 
utility." 

A     I  ONfPT  TT.     ErSlNESS 

The  l.'s.cue.s  are  complex  because  the  busi- 
ness of   petroleum  pricing  It   not  simple. 

Crude  oil.  unlike  m.o.st  commodities.  Is 
priced  by  the  buyer  rather  than  by  the  seller. 
The  10.000  or  so  petroleum  producers  in  this 
country  sell  their  oil  to  some  300  refineries. 
The  crude  purchaser — the  reftners — "poet" 
the  prices  they  will  pay  for  specific  types  of 
oil  in  certain  fields.  Including  crude  they  may 
produce  themselves  or  buy  from  others  The 
major  oil  companies  operate  the  blgeer  re- 
fineries, produce  much  of  the  crude  prf>cessed 
In  the  pl..;it.s.  and  nomvally  initiate  the 
changes  m  posting  in  the  oil  fields.  Severai 
companies  may  be  buying  oil  and  producing 
It.  too,  in  a  single  field  or  fr^.m  a  single  well. 

Crude  oil  Ls  found  and  prxluced  acri36s  the 
land.  Includ.ng  sui^h  unlikely  spots  as 
churchyards  in  Ki:gore,  Tex  off  the  Califor- 
nia shores,  and  in  tJ^.e  rugged  R-.cky  Moun- 
tains, nie  oli  Is  trucked,  bar-  eel  and  carried 
through  aui  intricate  neiwoiit  oX  pipelines  to 


the  refineries  Por  example  much  of  the  850 
million  barrels  erf  crude  presently  in  ab^jve- 
ground  supplies  is  gurgling  thiuugh  some 
200,000  mUes  of  pipelines. 

An  oU  company  may  produce  more  crude 
than  It  needs  Or  It  may  have  to  purchase 
all  or  most  of  Its  petroleum.  Too,  a  com- 
pany's oil  wells  often  are  Ux-ated  a  long  haul 
from  Its  refineries.  r<jr  these  reasons,  there  s 
a  great  deal  of  trading  of  crude  among  the 
companies.  One  of  the  companies  ou  trial 
today,  for  Instance,  produced  116  million 
barrels  of  crude  In  1957,  bought  178  million 
barrels  from  others,  sold  104  million  barrels, 
and  processed  In  Its  refineries  185  million 
barrels.  The  remaining  5  million  barrels 
were  carried  over  to  the  following  year. 

A    KEYMAN AND    A    TARGET 

The  oil  company's  crude  oil  buyer  or 
trader.  Is  a  keyman  In  these  transactions 
and  a  prime  target  of  the  trust  busters  in 
the  Tulaa  trial  The  buyer  determine*  his 
company's  crude  nee<is.  calculates  its  own 
crude  production,  and  then  buj-g  and  sells 
petroleum  In  a  frenzy  of  manipulation 
aimed  at  getting  enough  oil  to  his  refineries 
at  the  moment  It's  needed 

Out  of  crude  oil  comes  a  myriad  of  prod- 
ucts, ranging  from  the  familiar  fuels  such  as 
gasoline  and  kerosene  to  chemicals  Oil 
companies  not  only  produce,  transport,  buy 
and  sell  crude,  and  refine  It.  they  also  mar- 
ket their  chief  product,  gasoline,  and  a!.*o 
buy  and  sell  the  motor  fuel  among  tl.i-m- 
selves  Tills  situation  puu  them  In  a  pecu- 
liar position.  A  refiner,  for  insUnce,  may 
be  both  selling  to  another  marketer  and  m 
competition  with  him. 

Given  the  complexity  of  the  Issues.  lt"i 
necessary  to  look  at  what  brought  them 
about.  The  alleged  conspiracy  began  in  1956 
when.  St  midyear,  gasoline  inventories 
totaled  some  175  million  barrels  up  20  mil- 
lion barrels  from  a  year  earlier,  and  crude 
oil  stocks  had  climbed  to  280  milUun  bar- 
rels, considerably  higher  than  many  oU  ob- 
servers considered  necessary. 

But  the  Industry  had  been  seeking  a  gaso- 
line price  Increase  for  almost  2  years. 
Wholesale  tags  on  motor  fuel  were  below  the 
levels  of  1953,  when  prices  had  be^'n  raised 
slightly  following  a  aS-cent  barrel  In- 
crease In  crude  postings  Crtide  producers, 
who  were  receiving  around  •2  84  a  barrel, 
were  urging  a  general  price  Increase  on  their 
product  to  offset  rising  drilling  costs  sln'-e 
the  1953  boost. 

On  October  31,  1956,  Egypt'(!  Preslder* 
Nasser  closed  the  Sucb  Canal,  chopping  off 
movement  of  1,200  000  barrels  of  oil  dally 
to  European  refiners.  Europe  sought  crude 
from  the  United  States  to  supplement  the 
lost  supplies. 

RKTINERT    OPERATIONS    RISE 

Several  major  oil  companies  stepped  up 
their  purchases  of  crude  oil,  particularly  In 
southwestern  regions  within  easy  reach  of 
the  gulf,  where  tankers  were  shuttling  crude 
to  Europe  United  States  refinery  operations 
also  rose,  reaching  8.395,000  barrels  of  crude 
processing  a  day  in  the  last  week  of  De- 
ceniber  1956,  and  fitting  a  record  topped 
only  In  the  first  week  of  1960 

On  January  3,  1957.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining 
Co.,  citing  the  need  for  added  oil  to  meet 
European  demand.  Increased  the  prices  It 
would  pay  for  Texas  crude,  an  average  of 
35  cents  a  barrel.  Continental  OU  Co.  fol- 
lowed quickly  with  an  Increase  In  Texas 
and  two  New  Mexico  counties  and  by  the 
weekend  had  made  similar  advances  In  Okla- 
homa, Kansas,  Montana,  Wyoming  and 
Louisiana.  Other  buyers  of  crude  elsewhere 
began  making  similar  moves. 

On  January  4,  Humble  lifted  Its  gasoline 
prices  In  Texas  a  cent  a  gallon.  Giilf  and 
Continental  took  similar  acUuo. 
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By  January  16,  gasoline  price*,  ii.  key  mar- 
keting are-as  across  the  country  were  up  frum 
one-half  lo  1  cent  a  gallon  By  the  end  of 
January,  crude  oil  prices  acr^**  the  United 
States  generally  were  up  an  average  of  25 
cents  a  biirrel. 

The  Government  charges  that  the  chro- 
nology of  events  Indicates  conspiracy. 

Speclflc.Uly.  the  Government  claims  that 
the  defendants  schemed  in  collusive  action 
to  raise  prices  on  crude  and  gasoline;  that 
they  used  the  Suez  crisis  as  a  peg  to  "al- 
most simultaneously  "  ordw  market  wide 
boosts  In  the  face  of  ample  stocks  of  crude 
and  excesf  Ive  supplies  of  gasc^lne;  and  that 
the  increases  were  to  fatten  profits  rather 
than  a  resixjnse  to  aaserted  shortages. 

THOX7&ANDS    or    DOCUMENTS 

Government  lawyers,  who  c»ncede  that 
much  of  their  evidence  is  circumstantial, 
argue  that  such  evidence  is  adequate  to 
prove  conspiracy  in  a  case  of  this  sort  Tliey 
iu-e  submitting  to  the  court  thousands  of 
subpenaed  documents — including  the  tele- 
phone toll  slips.  Intercompany  memos,  some 
records  of  meetings  of  the  Texas  Railroad 
Commission  (the  oll-regulatlng  body  in  the 
Lone  Star  State  i,  and  public  statements  of 
officials  of  some  of  the  defendant  firms. 

For  example,  the  Government  will  cite  a 
newspaper  story  of  December  7  1956.  quoting 
If.  J.  Rathbone.  president  of  Jersey  Stand- 
ard, who  noted  that  a  general  price  increase 
appeared  imminent  Then  the  Government 
charges.  L  F  McCoUum  president  of  Con- 
tinental OH  Co  ,  on  December  16  was  quoted 
In  the  press  as  saying  crude  oil  price  ad- 
vances might  be  In  the  offering  The  next 
day.  the  L'S  lawyers  assert  HInes  H.  Baker, 
then  president  (jf  Humble,  had  a  long  tele- 
phone   talk    with    Mr     Rathbone 

The  G<ivernment  nameK  other  telephone 
calls  In  this  period  and  during  tlie  time  of 
the  price  increases  and  then  alleges  that  the 
bor)Bt  Was  agreed  on  In  a  December  26  Bnton 
Rouge.  La.  meeting  between  Mr  Baker  and 
Mr  Rathbone  Humble,  the  Government 
alleges,  was  U^  Initiate  the  price  rise,  which 
was  to  be  promptly  folloi^fd  by  other  com- 
panies 

T>ip  defendants  generally  will  ooumer 
along  these  lines  The  Suez  Obnal  closure  de- 
manded quick,  unusual  movements  ot  crude 
from  the  milf  There  wasn't  enough  crude 
readily  available  so.  at  the  urging  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  companies  launched  a  drive  to 
gel  added  supplies.  The  companies  will  say 
prices  moved  up  as  a  result  of  free  market 
activity  and  only  for  specific  grades  of  crude, 
not  across  the  board  as  had  been  the  pattern 
in  previous  oil  price  boosts  Defendants,  tix^. 
will  claim  that  they  had  to  follow  the  in- 
creases once  they  began;  otherwise,  they 
would  lose  their  sources  of  oil  to  competitors. 

ISOLATED    OPINIONS 

The  oil  companies  also  will  assert  that  the 
public  statements  prior  to  the  price  boost 
were  simply  Isolated  expressions  of  views  of 
Individuals  and  that  the  telephone  talks  were 
routine  In  the  day-to-day  buying  and  selling 
of  oil  and  in  many  other  oj^ratlons  of 
petroleum  concerns. 

To  present  Its  case,  the  Government  has 
collected  enough  papers  to  reach  from  Tulsa 
to  the  Suez  Canal  ( 1  company  had  to  dig  up 
60,000  documents  since  the  Initial  charges 
were  made  i  and  so  far  has  subpenaed  3St  wit- 
nwaes.  including  4  members  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  1  oflScial  from 
each  of  3  telephone  companies  The  other 
witnesses  are  top-ranking  executives  of  the 
Indicted  companies  U.S.  Attorney  Robert  S. 
Rlzley.  who  is  working  on  the  Government 
CAse.  says  more  may  be  subpenaed. 

The  case  stems  from  a  grand  jury  indict- 
ment   la    1958    at    Alexandria,    Va.      It    was 


transferred  to  Tulsa  smack  In  the  middle 
of  the  oil  country,  at  the  request  of  the 
defendai.t.s 

The  Goseriunent  lawyers  admit  that  some 
of  the  CRils  on  the  stibpenaed  telephone 
.slips  may  be  easily  explained  and  that  they 
may  not  actually  have  had  annhing  to  do 
with  prices.  But  their  point  is  this;  Op- 
portunities for  price  conversations  existed, 
and  then,  again  In  context  of  other  actions, 
the  Inference  is  drawn  that  these  price  talks 
were,  in  fad,  held. 

The  Federal  attorneys  believe  that  this 
case  riuses  several  significant  questions. 
"Among  them.  '  says  one  Justice  Depart- 
ment aid.  "Is  whether  or  not  there  is  room 
In  the  oil  Industry  as  It  is  now  organized  and 
operated,  for  competition,  in  the  old-fa.sh- 
loned  economic  sense  of  the  word"  He 
argues  that  the  Industry  is  completely  inte- 
grated across  the  board,  and  that  the  "nat- 
ural tendency"  is  to  work  against  competi- 
tion Thus,  he  avers,  the  question  is  raised 
whether  the  oil  Industry  can  be  left  as  It  is, 
without  extensive  Government  control  un- 
der the  circumstances. 

Though  lawyers  for  the  defense  are  re- 
luctant to  talk  about  their  strategy,  pri- 
vately they  are  willing  to  discuss  their  in- 
dividual attitudes 

Defense  lawyers  figure  that  the  oil  In- 
dustry has  been  lax  in  Its  public  relations 
and  that  political  and  sociological  factors 
enter  into  this  antitrust  case  They  con- 
tend the  Industry  historically  has  been  a 
whipping  boy  for  the  politicians,  and  that 
there  seems  to  be  a  growing  sociological  re- 
action against  "bigness"  as  such 

One  lawyer  reasons  that  if  the  companies 
win  this  case  it  will  benefit  other  indus- 
tries, too.  in  the  fight  against  what  he  calls 
scurrilous  attacks  by  the  Jiii-tice  Dejxin- 
ment.  The  defense  lawyers  worry,  tliough. 
about  the  impact  of  a  gviilty  verdict  "If 
what  we  did  In  1957  was  wrong.  I  frankly 
don't  know  how  we'll  be  able  to  op>erate " 
says  the  general  counsel  for  one  major  oil 
company. 

Mr  HENNINGS  I  thaiik  the  Senator 
fiom  ColiUHdo  foi'  h!.'=  ob.sei vation.'- 

M:  President.  I  think  it  might  be  of 
int^-re.st  for  us  to  take  note  of  the  total 
appropriation.s  for  the  Government  for 
fiscal  year  1959  during  the  86th  Congress. 
1st  session.  The  total  of  al]  appi-opria- 
tion  bills  was  $72,977  598  352  The  total 
new  obligational  authority  was  $6  4,S1 
million,  making  a  grand  tola!  of 
$79,428  ,598,352 

The  total  legislative  appropriatioiiS 
were  $128  877  000  and  some  odd  dollars. 

The  wiAl  appropriation.s  for  Senate 
Inquiiies  and  inve.stigations  authorized 
by  the  Committee  on  Rulo.s  and  Admin- 
istration were  $5,871,761  That  figure 
has  been  broken  down,  and  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  tlie  tabulation 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordei'ed  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

US.  Government  total  appropriation!!,  1959 
t86th  Cong..  1st  sess.) 

Total,      all      appropriation 

bills »72,  977,  598.  352 

Total,  new  oWlgatlonal  au- 
thority  6  451.0OU  (XK) 

Grand  total 79,428,598.352 


U.S.   Government    total   approp-u.t^onf     1959 
\S6th  Cong.,  1st  sess.\ — Continued 

TotAl.  legislative  appropria- 
tions   > 128,877.  380 

Total  Senate  Inquiries  and 
investigations  authorized 
by  the  Com  nil ;  tee  on 
Rules  and  Admiiiistra- 
tion  - =5  871   761 

'The  legislative  .ippropriaiion  total  is 
0.00162  percent  of  the  grand  tola'. 

=  The  Senate  inquiries  and  in\estig.alons 
total  is  0  0455  percent  o!  the  legisiatne 

•The  Senate  inquiries  and  investigations 
total  1:;  0. 0000739  percent   of  the  grand  total. 

Mr.  HENNINGS,  Tlie  legislative  ap- 
propriations total  is  000162  percent  of 
the  grand  total.  The  Senate  inquiries 
and  tn\estitiations  total  is  0,0455  percent 
of  the  legislative  txDtal  The  Senate 
inquiries  and  investigations  total  is 
0  0000739  percent  of  the  grand  total — all 
of  which  1  think  will  bring  .some  of  these 
figures   into   better   reiation.ship, 

Mr  CARROLL  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mi.ssoun  yield'' 

Mr   HENNINGS.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL  Can  the  Senator 
Irom  Missouri  state  what  those  lipures 
mean,  in  terms  of  tenths  or  twentieths? 

Mr  HENNINGS.  They  mean  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  ten-millionths. 
if  I  am  an\  hand  at  breaking  them  down. 

Mr   CARROLL.     Of  whaf 

Mr.  HENNINGS  Of  all  appropria- 
tions for  the  entire  Government  in  tlie 
fi.'^cal  year  1959 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  'S.  Res.  207'  was 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Rr.'^or.rd.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
.ite  hereby  is  avithori7*<l  and  directed  to  pay 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  .senate  to 
the  O.Ticia'  Reporters  of  the  Senate  debates 
and  proceeding.'^,  during  the  period  Febru- 
.iry  1,  1960,  •■■  December  31  1960  so  much  as 
may  be  nete&sary,  not  to  exceed  $20  C>00  for 
the  empio'vinent  of  additional  office  pert-on- 
nel. 


FUNERAL   EXPENSES   OF  THE   LATE 
SENATOR  LANGER 

Mr  HENNINGS  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendai-  No  1063  Senate 
Re.solution  211 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T!:e 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title 

The  Chief  Clerk  A  re.solution  •  S. 
Res  211 '  to  pay  certain  funeral  expenses 
of  the  late  Senator  Lancer  of  Noith 
Dakota 

The  PRE.=^IDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  ai:rerinc  to  ihe  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Mi.s.soun 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
resolution  iS.  Res  211'  was  consideied 
and  agreed  to.  as  follows' 

Rcfolicd.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  .Senate 
Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  U)  pay 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  the 
actual  and  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
the  committee  appointed  to  arrange  for  and 
attend  the  funeral  of  the  Honorable  William 
Langer,  late  a  Semiior  from  the  State  of 
North  Dakota,  on  \ouchers  to  be  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  R-aies 
and  Admlnistratioo. 
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INVESTIGATION  OP  TRADING  WITH 
THE  ENEMY  ACT 

Mr.  HEl^NINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1074,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  238. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title 

The  Chikf  Clerk.  A  resolution  'S. 
Res.  236)  to  investigate  the  Tiadini? 
With  the  Elnemy  Act 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tli'" 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr  President  I  do 
not  intend  to  oppose  the  resolution,  but 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Bidissouri  if  he  has  any  word  as  to  how 
much  longer  the  session  will  continue 
thLs  evening. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  may  .<^y  to  the 
distinguished  assistant  minority  leader 
that  I  think  it  is  hoped  we  may  complete 
action  on  the  money  resolutions  th.s 
evening.  Of  course,  the  time  to  be  taken 
dep)ends  on  how  much  discussion  there 
may  be.  There  are  many  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  have  an  interest  in 
these  resolutions  who  have  made  plans 
to  be  away,  some  of  them  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  wonder  if  I  might  in- 
quiie  of  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  if  he  has  in  mind  discu-ssin^ 
at  any  length  any  of  the  resolutions 
that  are  expected   to  be  brought  up 

Mr.  KT .LENDER.  I  do  not  know  I 
was  informed  we  would  not  be  too  long 
tonight  in  considering  these  resolution.^. 
Whether  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has 
a  different  understanding  with  the  ma- 
jority leader,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  un- 
derstood we  would  take  up  two  or  thrte 
of  the  resolutions  tonight  and  then  re- 
cess until  tomorrow.  That  was  my  un- 
derstanding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
qi^stion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  that  thf* 
?-^nate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Resolution  236. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Se:'.ate  proceeded  to  consider  tlie  reso- 
lu  ion. 

T::e  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
:[   -  :ion  IS  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

M.-  ELLENDER  Mr  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum,  if  the 
Senator  does  not  object.  I  want  to  find 
out  about  this. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  might  say  to  the 
distingiushed  Senator  from  Loui.siana 
that  I  know  of  no  such  understanding 
as  the  one  he  has  cited. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  have  been  here 
since  1  o'clock,  awaiting  action  on  the 
rp.-i<jlutions.  It  was  my  understanding 
W-?  would  contmue  imtil  about  5;  30.  and 
tl.en  would  consider  tomorrow  what  res- 
olutions remained. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  have  no  control 
ovf-r  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  know,  but  it  has 
new  been  suggested  that  all  of  the  re.so- 
lutions  be  taken  up  this  evening,  and 
there  are  almost  30  of  them. 

Let  us  get  a  quorum  call  auid  find  out. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreemg  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 236. 

Mr  ELLENDER  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIR  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr  ELLENDER  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  Dint  the  oider  for  the 
quopim  call  be  rescinded 


The  PRESIDING  <;>FF1C'ER.  Witi.out 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  que.^tion  ri  on  a;:'recing  to  the 
resolution. 

Mr  ETI.IENTiER  Mr  P'f-Mdent,  I  a.sk 
'inan.muu.s  cuiLst-nt  to  l^ave  printed  in 
th^-  lif  <iRD  at  this  point  the  justification 
pre.stiitetl  by  the  subcommittee  showmj 
how   ite  money   is  to   be  spent 

There  being  no  objertion  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Funds  reqtiMted,  S.  Rn.  236.  S(V5.0OO. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreem^^  to  the  resolution. 
P^utting  the  quest. on.  I 

The  ■  noes  '  appear  to  have  it 

Mr  HENNING.'^  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  a.sk 
for  a  diviAiun 

The  PRESIDINC;  OFFICER  A  sub- 
diViSiOn  Ls  requested. 

On  a  division,  the  resolution  'S.  Res, 
236'   wa.s  a^^'reed  to.  a-s  follow.s 

Ji''^ohed.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
cia.r\.  or  any  duly  auth.orlzed  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  section  134(a) 
and  138  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Art  of  1J46.  as  amended  and  In  accofflance 
with  its  Jurlstllctlon  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  StAiidir.g  Ru.es  of  tiie  Senate.  U)  (,un- 
duct  a  further  examination  and  review  f 
•he  administration  of  the  Trading  With  'he 
Enemy  Act.  as  amended,  and  aliso  the  Wir 
Claims  Act  (jI  l>i8.  as  amended,  and  con.>idHr 
bills  affecting  said  Actb 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpx^jfie*  of  this  resolution, 
th.e  committee,  frcim  February  1,  1960,  to 
January  31.  1961,  inclusive,  La  authorized  to 
(1)  make  such  exper.dltures  as  it  deen-.s  ad- 
visable, i2i  to  employ  upKjn  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  ciencAl,  and  utner  assistants 
and  consnl'di-.ts  Pr  yided.  That  the  m;n  )r- 
ity  IS  p.Mtr.f  r.z^-d  t<j  5eie<'t  r  ne  p«^.'".'^i  n  '  r 
appo;r."ment,  and  ♦'he  per^^n  <vj  selet'ed  .shall 
be  appointed  and  his  comf>en.°ation  «haU  be 
*;>  hx-'d  th.it  h:.s  srrosg  rate  shall  not  be  lea« 
by  more  than  $1.J00  than  the  hiKhest  grc«^.s 
rate  paid  t<J  any  other  emplwyee;  aad  (3; 
with  th«  prior  oonsent  of  the  heada  of  the 
depanmentA  or  agencies  ooticerned.  axid  lli« 


Commltte*  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  service*.  Inlorma- 
Uon,  fftclUtlee,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government 

S*c  3  The  committee  siiall  report  us 
findings,  together  with  Its  recommeudatlona 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earUest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31.   1&61 

8ec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  reaoluuon.  which  shall  not  exceed 
$66,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION        OP        PR*  »HL,hM.S 

Yvn\i  n/T)'^  OP  escapb:es  and 

\'i-.y(;¥:ES     FROM     communist 

TYRANNY 

Mr  HEISTNINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1075,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  235. 

The  PRESIDING  C^FFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  resolution  '  P  Res. 
235)  to  Investigate  problems  of  certain 
foreign  countries  arising  from  the  flow  of 
escapees  and  refugees  from  Communist 
tyranny. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  EI.LENDER.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  cun.seni  that  the  jusufication 
showing  how  tlie  money  is  to  be  spent  by 

Budget  0}  the  Subrornmitlee  on   Erfiigrn)  n',d   r\srapees  of  the  Cowimittee  on  the  Judiciary 
for  the  period  Feh.  I.  I960,  to  Jan.  SI,  1961,  inclusive 


the  subcommittee  be  prmted  in  tlie  Rec- 
ord at  this  px>int. 

There  belnR  no  objection,  the  table 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 
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Res.  nt,  0M>B. 


Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  invite  U)  Uie  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate Uie  fact  that  there  liave  been  re- 
ferred to  this  subcomimtt^ae  in  tius  Cou- 
gress  two  bills. 

In  reference  to  the  work  of  U^  sub- 
committee which  we  con&idered  under 
ine  resolution  previously  U'fore  the  Sen- 
ate, Senate  Resolution  236.  that  subcom- 
mittee handled  12  bills. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  I  understand  tliat 
the  amount  asked  by  Uiis  subconmuttee 
for  this  year  hai>  been  cut  m  half.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr  HENNINGS.  It  is  about  $12  5O0 
if" «.  I  believe 

Mr.  MrCLELLAN.  Mr  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  I  should  lik*  to 
make  a  statement  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate.  The  subcommittee  in  que.';- 
tion  15  one  of  which  I  serm  to  have  m- 
herlted  the  chai^man.•^hlp,  succeeding 
the  late  Senator  L.i.n;-(  r. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
have  reference  to  Senate  Resolution  235? 

M-  M.  CI£U->AN.  Calendar  No.  1075, 
I  understand,  is  under  consideration. 

Mr.  ELLENDP.F^c  Is  the  Senator  a 
member  of  the  Commi'tee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary? 

Mr.  M  r-l.l-LLAN.    Yes. 

Mr  ELLi-:NDEIt.    Excuse  me. 

M.'  M.  CLKLLA.N  Mr  President,  I 
have  taken  over  the  chairmanship  of 
this  subcommittee  I  have  not  had  time 
to  make  a  thoroTigh  Investlcratlon,  but  I 
made  a  preliminary  investigation  of  its 
work.  I  have  reduced  the  staff  in  this 
bud^^et  from  three  to  two.  I  also  reduced 
the  amount  to  be  paid  to  staff  members. 
It  i.s  probable — althouph  I  do  not  wish  to 
make  a  definite  commitment  at  this 
time^ — that  at  the  end  of  this  year,  or  a.s 
CVI 13« 


soon  as  we  can  finish  our  work.  I  shall  be 
reporting  tlie  final  disposition  of  tiie 
.subcommittee's  ftmctions.  I  hope  I  can 
do  that.  I  do  not  wish  to  make  a  defi- 
nite cummitment.  as  I  have  said,  because 
1  have  just  taken  over  the  subcommittee. 
I  may  find  something  with  respect  to 
which  I  do  not  now  have  informauon. 
but  I  am  of  the  opmion  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  return  .some  of  the  $25,000  for 
which  I  am  a.sk:ng. 

Mr.  ELLENDOl.  Wl.at  prompted  the 
Senator  to  take  tiie  sU  ps  lie  did? 

M-  MrCLELLAN.  To  take  what 
s;j';  's '' 

Mr.  ELLEXDEJl.  To  cut  his  budget 
In  half. 

Mr  M-^LKLLAN  I  did  not  cut  it  in 
half.    I  cut  It  one-t;.:rd. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Vtliat  prompted  the 
Senator  to  do  thai? 

Mr  MrCLELLAN.  I  felt,  from  what 
I  had  obsei-ved.  that  the  subcommitU^e 
could  be  operated  with  a  smaller  staff, 
and  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
incur  as  much  ex;en^  as  had  been  in- 
curred in  the  pa.'^t.  I  may  be  mLstaken, 
but  I  think  the  fjubcommitt^^e  is  moving 
In  the  direction  of  termination.  I  hope 
that  IS  the  case  I  do  not  wrsh  to  make 
a  po.'-.tive  c  immitment  until  I  know 
more  Bb'>ut  the  situation 

Mr  ELLENDER  I  hope  more  Sen- 
at^-rs  will  look  into  the  situation  and 
take  the  ■view  whicli  the  Senator  from 
Arkan.-^as  has  taken. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.     I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  failure  on  the 
part  of  oLiier  Senators  to  take  similar 
steps  lias  been  my  cc«nplauit  for  the 
pa.st  10  yeaj-s 

Ttie  PRESIDrNG  OPPICER.  The 
qU'«I;an  is  on  a   reemp  to  the  resoiut.on. 


Tlie    resolution    (S.    Res.    235  >     was 

agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Rfsolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorised  subcommii- 
tee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections 
134iai  aiid  136  of  the  Legislative  Reor^nnl- 
?ati  >n  Act  of  1946  as  amended.  ar,d  !r.  &c- 
cordance  ^ith  its  juri.sdic ions  specl^.ed  by 
ru:e  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Sen.i-.e.  to  exriniine.  investigate,  and  niaXe  a 
co'r.plete  study  c>f  any  and  all  niatters  pxr- 
x.i'.::::ig  to  the  pr^ blrm."^.  in  certain  Western 
EuTLpeiin  nations,  and  In  certain  Near  East- 
ern. Middle  E.iStern.  and  Far  Eastern  coui:- 
trle?  created  by  the  fijw  of  escp^ees  and 
ref.ieee?  from  Comm'jnlst  tyranny. 

Sr.c  2  Foi  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  coinmittee  from  February  1,  I960  to 
January  31.  lif^l.  inciusive,  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expend. :ures  as  It  deems  ad- 
vlsab:e;  (2)  to  employ  on  a  temporary  basis 
tecbnlcai,  clerical  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants;  Proraitd.  That  the  minority  is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
apjx>inted  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  b<»  less 
by  more  than  f'..20Q  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3( 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
department  or  acency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  ca  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  ser-s-lces,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  find  personnel  of  any  of  the 
de->artments  or  a^ncles  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Ita 
findings,  t-o^ether  with  Its  recommendations 
for  such  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  January  31.  1961. 

Sec  4.  The  erpenpes  of  the  oommlttee, 
under  this  resolution,  which  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $25,000  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
t;::cpnt  Tv:nd  of  the  Sena'e  by  vouchers  b.p- 
proved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


IN\T:STIGATI0N  op  CERTAIN  MAT- 
TERS RELATING  TO  CX)MMON 
DEFENSE 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1088,  Senate 
Resoluuon  261. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
oluuon will  be  stat^  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

Tlie  Chief  Cleek.  A  resolution  fS  Res. 
261  >  authorizing  the  Committ.ee  on 
Armed  Services  to  investigate  certain 
matte.'-s  relatins  to  the  common  defense. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
ciii-stion  is  on  agreeine  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  ELLEXDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
under.'^tanQ.  t.he  subcommittee  is  asking 
for  the  same  amount  which  it  obtained 
last  year. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.     That  is  trtie. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  much  was  re- 
turned by  the  committee'' 

Mr  HENNTNGS.  Approximate^-  $25,- 
000.  I  am  advired. 

Mr.  EXLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
un.onimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Recorp  the  subcommittee  s  jtstiflica- 
tion.  showing  how  the  sum  of  $190,000  is 
to  be  expended  during  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Posifinn 


S'lmt 


Base 
>r    salary  (per 
aonuin) 


Oroea 

salary  (per 

aiuium) 


STKff 

LegikI  and  iiivi'sticath'e: 

C'hirf  c^unsi-;  

Sf)«  i  il  c•'Jun^■fI, 

AssHtant  chiej  coonsel 

Attonipy „ 

Account  mt 

Invsiieitor  

Administmtlve  and  clerical; 

Chief  cU-rk     . 

Assi-ifint  chief  clerk 

sU'n'jsniphfT 

Do 


Total. 


$s.ooo 

7,320 
6.430 
4.980 
5.16U 
i,32i) 

2,930 
2.4fl0 
2,.VI0 
2.460 


$14,  979.  45 
13.  867.  75 
12,  ;5»V3« 
m.  (105.  82 
in,  329  .« 
8,7»t.94 

5.968.06 
6,290.76 
5.  51  fi.  84 
5,2«0.76 


Monthly 
.salary 
(gross; 


$].24»  28 

1.  15,Vfi4 

1.033  03 

833.81 

860.79 

732.91 

497.41 

440.89 
459.73 
440.80 


ADMINISTR.\T1V» 

Contribution  to  pmr>loTp<>s  health  benefit  proerams  (Public  Law  8fi-,'W2,  effective  July  1,  19601 

Contribution  to  civil  s«'rvice  r>-tiremtnt  fund  (64i  iiercent  of  total  !<alari«i  paid) 

Contribution  to  employees  Federal  employees  group  life  insorance  (27  cents  per  month  per  $1,000  cov 

erage,   ..   

Travel  'incl:j.<ive  of  field  invpyti'.rations) 

Hearings    inclusive  of  rc!"irters'  fees) 

Witness  (ef?-.  "xptrL^es^ 

Stationery,  otf.ce  supplies 

Coramunication.s  ^telephone,  telegraph) -.1.. 

Contingent  fund 

ToUl 

Grand  total   


ToUl  for 

period  of 

budget 

(grtMS) 


tl4.979.45 
13.  867  75 
12.  3e«  39 
10,  OOfl.  83 
1(1.  329  S3 
61.564. 58 

\  968.  98 

5.  290.  76 

ll,a-».  68 

10.581.52 


150.039.04 


t.  i.w  no 

la  403.  73 

808.34 

7, 9nn  fM 
i.ono  no 
3.  .vm  no 
1,  V10.  no 

2.0UJ.  00 
2,000.00 


SO.OM.  00 


190.000  00 


Funds  refjucsted.  S,  Ke*    Jl.  ^rjO.otl}. 

The  PRESIDING  OmCER.  The 
question  is  on  agreemg  to  the  resolution 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  261 '  was  aareed 
to.  as  follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  Comir.ittee  on  Armed 
Services,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof.  Lg  authorized  under  soc'i.itis 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reori;ar.l- 
Batlon  Act  of  1946,  aa  amended,  and  in  ar- 
cordance  with  its  Jurisdiction  spec. .'led  by 
r\ile  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rule.s  of  the  Ser.- 
ate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  n.ake  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to — 

(li    common  defense  generally: 

(2'  the  War  Department  and  the  Military 
Bstabllshment  generally: 

(3)  the  Navy  Department  and  the  N.ival 
Establishment  generally; 

(4)  soldiers'  and  sailors  hom^s; 

(5)  pay.  promotion,  r»*iremen'  and  .'her 
benefits  and  privileges  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces; 

(6)  selective  service: 

(7)  size  and  compi  isiMon  ^'f  'h^  .^rmv  and 
Kavy: 

(8)  forts,  arsenals,  military  reservati  .ina, 
and  navy  yards: 

(9*   ammunition  dep<jts: 

(10)  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  including  the  administra- 
tion, sanitation,  and  government  of  the  Canal 
Zone; 

(in  conservation,  development,  and  use 
of   naval    petroleum   and    oil   shale   reserves: 

(12i  strategic  and  critical  materials  nec- 
essary for  the  common  defense: 

1  13)  aeronautical  and  space  activities  pe- 
culiar to  or  prlnmnly  associated  with  the  de- 
velopment of  weapons  systems  or  military 
operations 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpo.se  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1960,  to 
January  31,  1961,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  to 
( 1  ,  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  ba- 
sis, technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  ProiHded.  That  the  minor- 
ity Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
P'^lntm.ent,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 


so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  01,200  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  i3» 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
department  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Ooveriunent. 
Sec  3  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$190,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  up>on  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  corrunittee. 


STUDY    OF    M.^TTERS    PERTAININO 
TO    CONSTITUTION .\L    RIGHTS 

Mr  HENNING.S  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
corusideriUion  of  CaK-ndar  No  1077,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  233 

The  PRESIDING  OEFICER.  The 
re.soluuon  will  be  stated  by  lule  for  the 
uiformation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  resolution  (S. 
Res.  233  I  authorizing'  a  study  of  matters 
pertaining  to  con.stitutiondl  ;'it;ht,s 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Mi.ssouri. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  M:  President.  I 
wonder  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  .M.^^NMun,  who,  I  understand,  heads 
this  subcommittee,  can  tell  us  what  work 
has  been  done  in  the  field  of  constitu- 
tional rights.  How  Ion?  does  he  think 
the  .subcommittee  will  continue  doing 
this  work'^ 

Mr.  HENNTNGS.  The  .subcommittee 
will  probably  be  doing  the  work  it  is 
now  engaged  in  as  long  as  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  long  will  that 
be? 


Mr  HENNINGS  Tna.sniuch  a.s  ;t  ;.s  a 
standing  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tef  on  the  Judiciary,  that  will  be  indefl- 
nit.ely. 

Mr  ELLENDER  It  i.s  a  subcommit- 
tee-> 

Mr  HENNINGS.  It  is  a  standing  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. I  hope  that  the  subcommittee 
may  continue  Its  existence  Indefinitely. 
There  will  probably  be  continuous  work. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  the  Senator 
tell  us  the  extent  to  which  the  subcom- 
mittee held  hearings? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  subcommittee 
conducted  30  hearings  last  year.  There 
were  hearings  on  wiretapping,  eaves- 
dropping, the  right  to  privacy  and  the 
bill  of  rights,  civil  rights  legislation  i  a 
nomination  1  due  process  of  law  and  .se- 
curity programs;  secrecy  and  science; 
Executive  privilege,  and  fre«xlom  of  in- 
formation. 

The  subcommittee  handles  .specific 
legislation  and  nominations  on  as.si^'n- 
ment  from  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

The  subcommittee  renders  service  for 
U.S.  Senators  and  other  committees  on 
inquiries  conceiTiing  constitutional 
rights. 

The  subcommittee  attempts  to  render 
appropriate  assistance  in  individual 
cases  which  may  illustrate  aspects  of  its 
current  studies. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  tim*'  I  a.^'>c  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  print^-d  :n  the 
Record  the  list  from  which  I  i.a.e  been 
reading. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  li.-^t  wa.i 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record  a^ 
follows : 

Memoeakbum  on  Sum  mart  or  Acnvmis  ii» 
1980.  SxTBCOMMrrTTE  ON  CoNsrm-n  >NAi 
Rights  of  thx  8knat«  JtroiciAaT  Cr  m  Mn-r>  r. 

1.  Amount  ($140000)  requested  is  'he  sitt.p 
as  approved  by  the  Senate  last  year 

2.  The  BUbcominlttee  activities  pr:niar;ly 
Will  amount  to  continuations  of  studies  and 
investigations  previously  undertaken.  lhf,'.e 
are: 

(a)  Wiretapping,  eavesdropping,  the  right 
of  privacy  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

(b)  The  right  to  adequate  legal  counsel  for 
Indigents  In  Federal  courts. 

(c)  The  law  of  arrest  and  questioning  of 
persons  In  custody. 

(d)  Rights  ol  otvUlaua  under  mUltary 
jurisdiction. 

(e)  Survey  of  the  stattis  of  constitutional 
rights   In    the   United   States   today 

(f»  Due  process  of  law  and  secxu-lty  pro- 
grams. 

( g )    Pre«dom  of  Information : 

( 1 )  Legislation :  preparation  of  a  Federal 
public  records  statute. 

(2)  Executive  privilege. 

(3)  Poet  Office  Department  interception  of 
foreign  mail. 

3  The  subcommittee  handles  specific  leg- 
islation and  nominations  on  assignment  from 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

4.  The  subcommittee  renders  service  for 
tJ.S.  Senators  and  other  committees  on  In- 
quiries concerning  constitutional  rights 

6.  The  subcommittee  attempts  to  render 
appropriate  assistance  in  Individual  cases 
which  may  Illustrate  aspects  of  lU  current 
studies. 

Mr  HENNINGS.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  read  one  com- 
mittee print,  dated  November  1.  1959. 
giving  a  complete  list  of  publications  re- 
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la  ting  to  the  work  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rirhts. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Can  the  Senator  tell 
u.s  whether  or  not  any  legii-lation  is  pro- 
posed to  correct  such  evils  as  were  dis- 
ci vered  by  the  subcommiltee? 

Mr  HENNINGS     Yes.  indeed 

Mr  ELLENDER  I  wonder  if  we  may 
have  inserted  m  Uic  Record  at  this  point 
the  information  I  have  af.kcd  about. 

Mr.  HENNINGS  Mr.  President.  I  a.-k 
unaruiTious  C()ni>ent  to  have  the  state- 
ment referred  to  printed  in  tlie  Record 
at  thif.  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 

1  here  bring  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  pruited  m  the 
Record,  as  follows . 

PUBLICATION'^— PrBfOMMrTTTE     on     C'ONrTTTf- 
TlONAl     Hli.HrS     hfJTH   C'ONGRKSS    i  1959-60  1 

HF  ARI.NOS 

"Executive  Pr!\.lep'e'  hearings  befjre  the 
f  ,  ■  r:. ::.;••  -e  .n  C  )ni,tllutional  Rights  of 
t:.'  '  :;.:-:..•  ce  <n  the  Judiciary.  lUby.  L  C 
card  59  61935:  Part  1:  General  Accounting 
Offlcc,  March  13,  1959,  pages  1  334.  Part  2 
International  Cooperation  Administration. 
May  5,  1959,  pages  335-365. 

"Civil  Rights — 1959— Proposals  To  Secure 
Protect,  and  Strengthen  Civil  Rights  of  Per- 
sons Under  the  Constltutl  jn  and  Laws  of  the 
United  States",  hearing's  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Ci- n£tltutional  it^ghts  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  on  S.  435.  S.  456. 
S.  499.  S  810.  8.  957,  S.  958,  S  059.  S  P60 
8.  1084,  S.  1199,  S.  1277,  8  1848  8  VjOS 
3.  2001,  8.  2002,  S.  2003,  and  S  2041,  1959. 
LC.  card  5!)   51844 

Part  1:  March  18,  19.  20  April  8.  10,  14. 
18,  22,  May  12  and  13,  lO.'.j.  page.s  l   698. 

Part  2:  May  14.  15.  18.  ly.  20,  21.  22,  25, 
26,  27.  and  28,  1959.  pages  C99   1446 

Part    3:    Appendix,    pages    1447  2127 

Part  4:  Apnendlx  (continued) ,  pages  2128- 
2631. 

"Freedom  >f  Inforn.atlnn  and  Secrecy  !n 
Government  ,  liearlng  beiore  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights  of  ihe  c.un- 
mlttee  on  tVe  Judiciary  on  S.  186  and  the 
"Extent  to  Which  Constitutional  Rights  Are 
Being  Infringed  by  Undue  Secrecy  in  Gov- 
ernment," April  17,  1959.  64  pagi~  I,C  card 
69-62117. 

"Nomlnatliin  of  Georee  M  J  jhnson"; 
hearing  bt-lure  the  Sub<  ,,riim.t  v-e  on  Cun- 
slltuUon&i  Ri4^t«  of  the  ^.  .■;.n..u<t  on  uie 
Judiciary  on  nomtnation  ,:  (jt  r^t  M  j  ,hi.- 
son.  of  California,  to  be  a  n.embtr  of  the 
Commission  on  ClvU  Richts,  Apr;'.  2!  l?:.y. 
14  pages.  L  C    card  59-61201 

"Secrecy  and  Science — a  Survey  of  the  Ex- 
tent to  Which  Restrictions  on  the  Free  Ex- 
change of  In.'ormatlon  Have  Impeded  iScion- 
tlflc  Development  and  Progress":  hearing  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  of  thi!  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Part  1:  April  28.  1959.  page«  1  43  L  C  card 
59  ^2398. 

"Security  and  Constitutional  Rights  — 
a  Study  of  Methods  of  Providing  Due  Proc- 
e.ss  of  Law  In  Federal  Loyalty-Security  Pro- 
grams"; hear.ng  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constltutlonivl  Rights  of  the  Committee  on 
the     Judiciary,     1959,     LC.     card     66-60654. 

Part  8:  July  2.  1959. 

"Wiretapping.  Eavesdropping,  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights":  •  hefu-lng  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  1859.  L,C.  card  68- 
61539: 

Part  3:  July  9, 1959. 

Parts:  Apf«ndtx. 


^  Parts  1  arid  2  were  published  during  the 

84tll  COOgTMH. 

'  Part  1.  Part  S  Appendix,  and  Part  2  wera 
published    durlni;    the   85th    Cougre&s. 


Senate  Jubiciast   Scbcomicitti:!  on  OoNS^^- 
TTTTiOKAL    Rights,    1&59,    Public   Hxakings 

A.ND   SrrDiEs 

Public  hearings  conducted  and  some  of 
the  studies  undertaken  are  listed  in  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  print,  publica- 
tions relating  to  the  woric  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  C  T..^'nut:  nal  Rights  dated  No- 
vember 1.  1959,  on  pages  5  and  6 

It:  addition  to  the  above,  public  hearings 
were  hold  af  a  part  of  tine  continuing  bt-.iuv 
of  wiretapping,  eavesdropping,  and  the  Bill 
of  Rlphtf.  on  December  15  and  16.  1959:  and 
]  rel.riunBry  tXhf!  Ftudies  were  undertaker,  f^r. 
futjects  Eun-.nifirii-.ed  in  the  cha;rn..»n'f  letter 
contained  In  Sen.-xte  Report  N^  31.  accr-m- 
panying  Senate  Resohitioii  62  86th  Congrress, 
1st  session.  suthoriEliig  constitutional  rights 
studies  In   1959. 

These  bearings  totaled  30  In  number. 

Mr  HENNINGS  Two  clean  bills  have 
been  reported  to  the  full  committee — 
one  on  civil  rights  and  one  on  freedom 
of  Information — and  the  subcommiit^'e 
has  held  a  hearmc  on  one  nomination 
during  I&59  which  wa.s  favorably  re- 
port<:^  to  the  full  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr  ELl^NDER.  Were  further  hear- 
ings h''ld  by  the  committee  as  a  whole  to 
con.sider  the  two  bill-s  which  the  Senator 
say.-  were  reported' 

Mr  HENNINGS.  The  full  committee 
has  not  met  this  year,  except  for  the 
purpo.se  of  reporting  bills  and  money 
resolutions  unan.mo'usly. 

Mr  EELF.NDER  The  Senator  has 
eaid  two  biil.'^  were  reported.       '«■ 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  If  the  Senator  will 
be  patient    I  shall  try  to  explain. 

Mr  ELI^NDFR.  I  think  I  am  as  pa- 
tient a.!-  IS  the  Senator  What  I  am  try- 
ine  to  find  out  is  hf  w  many  bills  were 


reported  by  the  subcommittee  that  were 
act,ed  upon  in  any  manner  by  the  full 
committee. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  Senator  will 
recall  the  civil  rights  bill,  for  one,  and 
the  freedom  of  information  bill,  for 
another. 

Mr.   ELLENDER. 
bill  wa.«:  thaf 

Mr.    HENNINGS 
the   continuation   of 
mi.s.'iion  on  Civil  Rights,  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Was  that  bill  con- 
pid^red  by  the  subcommittee? 


Which  civil  rights 

A   bill   relating   to 
the  present   Com- 


Oh,  yes. 

Were  any  hearings 


Mr    HENNINGS. 

Mr.  ELLENTDER. 
held  by  the  full  committee? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Extensive  hearings 
were  held  on  all  civil  rights  legislation 
by  the  subcommittee  :  the  full  committee 
subsequently  discussed  tlie  subject  at 
several  meetings, 

I  pre.>ided  over  hearings,  together  with 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ekvinj  on  questions  of  the  extension  of 
the  Civil  FLiphts  Commission,  and  other 
bills  as^signed  to  us  by  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee.  Those  hearmgs  extended 
over  a  period  of  about  3  months.  There 
were  21  days  of  hearings  during  that 
period  of  time.  In  addition  8  days  of 
hearings  were  devoted  to  other  subjects. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  subccMnmit- 
tte  s  justification,  showing  how  the 
money  request^ed  is  to  be  spent  during 
tlie  corrung  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the 
Recokd.  as  follows: 


budget — The  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Eights,   Feb.   1, 

Jan.  31,  1961 


1960,  to 


Porttlon 


Number 


T'H.oe 


sal>i'-v    r>f>r 


"isKry       '    ;>»>•-' rw^.  of 
(£r  iss/  budget 

(.gross) 


•lA/r 


Le(»»)  and 

(     l.K 

Is: 
!>■. 


'  counasl  aad  slafl  director. 
•  ooaoael 


.!ant. 


K.  — If.  (,  , 

l>o 

lU'Mjarcb  a.ssUtants 

Kesearrh  asstrtant 

Administrative  and  clerkal: 
Secretaries 

Do 


ToUl 


13 


6,  MO 
5,280 
i,380 

6.  MO 
ft.  180 

s.4ao 

2,880 

s.4ao 

2.880 


tl5,  r»44.  83 
18,083.02 
10. 5X2.00 
10,532.06 

13,OR3  02 

12.004  02 

7,  ti«S.  S7 

6,062.04 

7.099.37 
ft.  082. 04 


2'Z-  73 
OUO.  25 
877.  7S 
877.72 


1.090  25 

1,000.33 

501.61 

506.83 

801.  «1 
606.83 


ADIIDOSTEATIVE 

Contributions  to  employees  lieslth  bcnrflt  proprams  (Public  Law  8f>-382,  effective  July  1,  1B60) 

("onlnbulion  to  civil  service  reuremeat  fund  (6.Vs  percent  of  total  salaries  paid) 

Contrlbatton  to  employees  Federal  employees  group  life  insonmoe  ,27  cents  per  ra3nth  per  11,000 

eoTcngB) . 

Trsrel  (Inebuivv  of  fleJd  invest  iKatioiis) . 

II  ■i.'-ings  (Inclusive  of  reiK>rter»'  lees) ^ 

Witnrss  foes,  expenses 

etstionery.  office  supplies 

Oontmanlestlons  (teleolione,  telegraph,  postsge) 
NewBp^>er8.  periodlaals,  Journals,  referetioe  tasterlsl 
Contingent  fund .— 


Total. 


Grand  total 


%\l.  MA  S3 

i:^.  ns.:i  {fi 
10.  .-as  06 

10.532.60 

13. 0S3.  02 

12.004  02 

14.  li*  V4 

6,082.04 

14. 198.  74 
12. 164. 08 


UO.  823. 81 


70S.  75 
7,860.05 

42-  »^8 
1 .  i*jk).  00 
3.200.00 
2.500.00 
1.000.00 
1.200  00 
500.00 
179.  71 


19, 076. 19 


140,000  00 


Funds  requested,  S.  Bes.  233,  $140,000. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
be  fair  about  these  matters.  I  rise  to 
make  a  statement  for  the  Record. 

It  is  very  true  that  much  legislation  la 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. Under  the  Reorganization  Act, 
the  Subcommittees  on  Immigration.  Pat- 
ents, and  other  subcommittee.s  were 
placed  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  So 
in  interpreting  what  has  been  said  here, 
I  wish  to  make  note  of  that  fact, 

I  have  asked  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  to  prepare  for  me  a  list  of  the 
bills  which  have  been  introduced  and 
referred  to  the  various  subcommittees. 
I  do  not  find  that  the  amount  of  money 
spent  by  the  subcommittees  ha.s  very 
much  relation  to  the  number  of  bills  re- 
ferred to  that  subcommittee.  For  in- 
instamce,  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  handled 
a  great  deal  of  work.  Six  hundred 
and  fifteen  private  bills  were  referred  to 
that  subcommittee.  In  addition  26 
bills  of  a  general  nature  were  re- 
ferred to  it.  The  resolution  for  that  sub- 
committee has  not  yet  been  called  up. 
Their  budget  is  $116,000.  The  point  I 
wish  to  make  is  with  reference  to  the 
heavy  spending  for  activities  other  than 
activities  of  legislative  committees.  The 
matter  now  before  us.  the  reque.st  for 
$140,000  for  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights,  is  for  a  subcommittee 
which,  according  to  the  information  fur- 
nished me  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  had  17  bills  referred  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr  Hart 
in  the  chair) .  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  resolution,  f  Putting  the 
question.]  The  "noes"  appear  to  havp  it. 
Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
for  a  division. 

On  a  division  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  ts  authorized  under  secMons 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganl- 
saUon  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  Its  Jurlsdlctlon-s  .specifled  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine,  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  constitutional  rights. 

Sic.  2.  Fyjr  the  purposes  of  this  res«ihiti..n 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  196n,  to 
January  31.  1961.  inclusive  is  autiiorized  1 1 1 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  dcem.s  ad- 
visable: (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temp'^nu-y 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  a&sjsiants 
and  consultants  Prondrd.  Th,<»f  the  minrr- 
Ity  is  authorized  to  select  one  person  r  ,r  r*p- 
potntment,  and  the  person  so  selecte<l  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shrtll  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  hiRhcst  k^^s 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  thp  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government, 
Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  reprirt  Its 
findings,  together  with  its  rec.irnmendatlons 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1961 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
•  140.000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


February  8 


INVESTIGATION    OF   JUVENILE    DE- 
LINQUENCY      IN       THE       UNITED 

STATES 

Mr.  HENNINGS,  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Re.solution  232, 
Calendar  No   1078, 

Thf'  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LEr.isL.ATivE  Clerk.  A  resolution 
'S  Res,  2321  to  investigate  juvenile  de- 
linquency  m   the   United  States. 

Th^-  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Mis-soun. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Sena'.e  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  E1.LENDER.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
minutes  ago  I  spoke  on  this  never-end- 
ing Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency, The  subcommittee  is  asking  for 
the  .same  amount  of  money  this  year  as 
it  obtained  last  year,  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  since  the  inception  of  the  ,=;ubcom- 
mittee.  on  June  1.  1953.  it  lias  been  au- 
thorized to  spend  $752  8.57  82,  The 
actual  expenditure  to  date  has  aggre- 
gated $682677  23  I  am  informed  that 
althou-i-!  $150  000  was  appropriated  last 
year,  tiie  subcommittee  e.xpended  $120.- 
214  02.  I  wonder  whether  ll^e  chairman 
of  tlip  subcommittee  could  tell  us  how 
long  he  expects  this  subcommittee  to 
come  before  the  Senate  asking  for  money 
for  its  continuance. 

Mr  HENNINGS,  Mr  President,  I 
should  like  to  reply  most  respectfully  to 
my  friend  from  Louisiana  by  .saying  that 
I  would  not  undertake  to  indicate  pre- 
cisely or  .specifically  the  length  of  time 
that  I  think  the  subcommittee  should 
remain  in  existence,  except  to  say  that 
I  believe  the  subcommittee  should  con- 
tinue Its  activities  until  such  time  as 
there  .seems  to  be  no  further  need  for  it. 
which  time  certainly  has  not  arrived, 
irrespective  of  the  suggested  solution  by 
a  sheriff  in  a  parish  in  Ix)uisiana.  Some 
of  us  feel  that  the  matter  is  a  litUe  more 
difficult  of  solution. 

Mr  Piesident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  pruited  m  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Past  Grand  Jurors  Association  of  Los 
Angeles,  on  December  10.  1959  com- 
mendini;  the  work  of  the  .subcommittee 
when  It  hold  hearings  on  the  mterna- 
tiona!  traffic  in  narcotics  during  the 
month  of  November  in  Los  Angeles,  San 
FrancLsco  and  vSan  Diego 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  pnnt»xi  in  the 
Recohd,  as  follow.s: 

Resolution  by  Past  GR.^^•D  Jt-ror.s  AssrtciA- 
noM  of  Los  Amgeles  Coui^ty,  December  10 
1959 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  successive 
grand  juries  of  Los  Angeles  County  for  the 
past  several  years  have  been  intensely  con- 
cerned with  the  ever-growing  lUlclt  traffic  in 
narcotics  in  the  State  of  California  and 
especially  in  the  county  of  Los  Angeles;  and 

Whereas  this  diabolic  traffic  In  narcotics 
constitutes  a  major  factor  In  California's 
crime  problem,  especially  in  reference  to  the 
Juvenile  problems  of  crime  and  violence;  and 

Whereas  the  attention  of  the  Past  Grand 
Jurors'  Association  of  Los  Angeles  County 
has  been  focused  upon  this  problem  through 


constant  Investigation  and  study  in  all  its 
facets:  and 

Whereas  the  Past  Grand  Jurors'  Associa- 
tion of  Ivos  Angeles  County  believes  as  a 
result  of  Its  Investigation  that  solution  of 
this  problem  does  not  rest  solely  In  the  Sute 
or  In  the  local  communities,  but  Is  of  an 
International  nature  since  the  narcotics  used 
In  this  Illicit  traffic  are  produced  in  foreign 
countries,  the  major  portion  of  that  commg 
Into  California  over  the  Mexican  border, 
being  produced  In   Mexico:    and 

Where«u»  the  Past  Grand  Jurors'  Associa- 
tion of  Los  Angeles  County  wishes  to  com- 
mend the  committee  of  the  Us  Senate  in  its 
recent  investigation  conducted  here  in  rela- 
tion to  this  problem  and.  In  so  doing,  thus 
recognizing  the  International  aspect  of  the 
Illicit  narcotics  traffic:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  this  association  urges  said 
US,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  De- 
linquency to  continue  its  said  activities, 
seeking  the  cooperation  of  such  branches  of 
the  Federal  Government  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  engage  in  a  Joint  effort  with  the 
Ooverrunent  of  Mexico  to  study  the  general 
problem  Involved,  the  source  of  supply  of 
narcotics  and  effective  means  for  apprehend- 
ing UUclt  dealers  In  the  narcotics  traffic  and 
means  of  terminating  their  activities  with 
the  ultimate  view  of  completely  destroying 
all  production,  distribution  and  use  of  harm- 
ful, poisonous  drugs  except  as  may  be  per- 
mitted under  the  existing  International  laws 
governlpg  the  production,  distribution,  and 
use  of  narcotics  for  medical  and  sclentlflc 
uses;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  each  of  the  members  of  the  XJB. 
Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  so 
as  to  apprise  them  of  the  fact  that  this 
association  not  only  heartily  supports  their 
endeavors,  but  stands  willing.  If  requested, 
to  aid  them  In  the  accomplishments  of  their 
objectives. 

FRANK  a,  Hathav^at, 

Prendent. 

Mr  HENNINGS  Mr  President.  T  also 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  included 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks a  letter  from  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Youth  Study  Center  of  Phila- 
delphia, which  in  substance  states  that, 
as  the  result  of  the  hearings  which  were 
held  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  first  time  in 
morp  than  12  years  legislation  was  pa.s5.sd 
by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  providing 
additional  institutional  space  to  retrain 
delinquent  children 

Therf  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

CTtt  or  Philm>cij'hia. 
ToiTH  Stx-oy  Ci>rTr« 
Philmdelphia.  Pa..  January  2t.  JMO. 
Senator  Thouas  C  Hknnimss,  Jr, 
Senate  Ogice  Buildtng, 
Wtuhinifton,  DC. 

Deak  Scnatob  Hennings-  The  purpoae  of 
this  letter  Is  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
you  and  the  members  of  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee investigating  Juvenile  delinquency  for 
the  contribution  you  made  to  the  problems 
we  face  In  Pennsylvania,  You  remember 
that  the  hearings  held  In  Philadelphia  oc- 
curred last  summer  at  the  same  time  the 
State  legislature  was  In  session.  Among  the 
bills  that  had  been  Introduced  was  house 
bill  1614  which  Involved  a  crash  program 
to  provide  additional  training  school  faclll- 
Ues  for  the  State.  Undoubtedly,  the  con- 
structive publicity  resulting  from  these  heiu-- 
Ings  assisted  greatly  In  the  final  passage  of 
the  act.  This  represents  the  first  time  in 
more  than  12  years  that  legislation  has  been 
passed  providing  additional  Institutional 
space  to  retrain  delinquent  children. 
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On  behalf  rf  the  children  whn  need  this 
service,  as  wel  as  those  in  Philadelphia  who 
are  charged  «Uh  handling  this  problem.  1 
wish  ttj  express  to  you  and  your  committee 
again  my  sincere  thanks. 
Sincerely. 

E   ParsTON  Sharp, 
Executive  Director. 

Mr  KEFAUVER  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HENNH^'GS  I  yield 
Mr  KEFAUVER  As  former  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  I  wish  to  pay 
the  very  highest  tribute  to  the  work  the 
subcommilLei'  has  done  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  I  Mr  Henningsi  He  has 
an  excellent  staff  which  has  done  a  fine 
job  in  digging  into  the  facts  and  arrang- 
ing hearings  I  have  not  been  able  to 
attend  many  of  the  hearing.s,  but  I  have 
read  the  reports  and  most  of  the  hear- 
ings held  on  the  west  coast  on  the 
narcotics  proDlem  and  the  young  people 
coming  across  the  border,  and  on  forest 
camps,  I  have  followed  closely  the 
hearings  in  Philadelphia  and  the  hear- 
ings on  the  .  uvenile  delinquency  prob- 
lem here  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  jam  in  the 
juvenile  cour. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  further,  that 
there  has  be(n  an  increa.se  in  the  prob- 
lem of  young  people  getting  into  trouble. 
The  subcommittee  is  the  rallying  point, 
the  center  arc'und  whicli  many  State  and 
local  organizations  and  people  and  insti- 
tutions working  on  the  juvenile  problem 
find  their  irspiralion  and  their  help 
It  IS  render .ng  most  valuable  public 
service 

Mr  HENMNGS  Mr  President  I 
thank  the  able  senior  St-nator  from 
Tennessee,  who  .served  as  chairman  of 
this  subcommittee  most  effectively,  and 
with  the  greatest  diligence  and  skill 
During  that  time  .some  of  us  had  the 
honor  of  being  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

It  IS  rather  hard  in  a  sliort  space  of 
time  to  discu.^  the  value  of  the  work  of 
tiie  subcommtt*^  There  are  many  peo- 
ple who  have  the  golden  specific  remedy 
for  the  problem  We  were  invited  to 
New  York  City,  for  example,  by  the 
mayor  and  tie  judges  of  the  criminal 
courts  to  investigate  the  gangs  infesting 
that  gi-rat  melrojx)lis  Governor  Rocke- 
feller of  New  York  thought  it  was  of  suf- 
ficient impor&nce  for  him  to  come  to 
New  York  frcm  All>any  to  encourage  us 
and  to  give  us  the  l)eneflt  of  his  views 
and  .suggestions.  The  maj-or  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  judges  of  the  criminal 
courts,  and  judges  of  the  juvenile  courts, 
and  the  Conimi.ssioner  of  Police,  Mr. 
Ktnnedy.  all  thought  it  of  sufficient  im- 
P oitance  to  apF>ear  befoi-e  us  In  Penn- 
sylvania Governor  Lawrence  thought  the 
work  of  the  subcommittee  was  of  suf- 
ficient impor-.Ance  for  him  to  come  to 
Philadelphia  from  Hamsburg  to  testify 
before  the  subcommittee  Mayor  Dil- 
worth,  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and 
our  colleague  in  the  Senate,  the  able 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  fMr,  Clark! , 
thought  this  matter  of  great  importance. 
They  also  attended  the  hearings  in 
Philadelphia, 


The  mayors  of  Los  Angeles.  San  Fran- 
cisco, San  Diego,  and  other  cities,  the 
chief  of  r>olice  of  San  Francisco,  and 
various  other  public  officials  invited  us 
to  hold  hearings,  and  we  heard  testi- 
mony We  are  tr>'ing  to  reach  at  a  prob- 
lem which  I  think  is  one  of  the  most 
Important  and  distressing  that  we  have 
in  our  country  today.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  work  of  this  sut>committee  can 
be  minimized.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
mothers  and  fathers  of  this  country 
think  it  sliould  be  minimized.  As  a 
member  of  approximately  15  committees 
and  subcommittees  of  the  Senate,  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman 
of  5  I  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most 
imixjrtant  of  the  committee  tasks  which 
I  have  undertaken  since  I  have  come  to 
the  Senate 

Mr  CARROLL  Mr,  President,  will 
thp  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HENNINGS  I  yield. 
Mr  CARROLL.  I  may  say  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  as  a  junior 
member  of  this  committee  I  had  some 
qualm.s  at  fiist,  about  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee,  I  wondered 
whether  the  committee  was  really  serv- 
ing a  aseful  function,  I  did  not  attend 
the  New  York  meeting  because  I  was 
en'-iaged  in  other  activities.  However,  I 
wi.sh  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  1  Mr  Kefai'ver  1  and  the  able 
Senator  from  Missouri  IMr,  HennincsI. 
I  first  realized  the  importance  of  the 
sut>committee  when  I  attended  the  Los 
Anaeles  hearings.  There  we  had  app>ear 
before  us  as  witne.sses  the  mayor  of  Los 
AnL:ele.s:  the  chief  of  police,  a  very  able 
man,  recognized  throughout  all  of 
America  as  one  of  the  most  able  law 
enforcement  ofTicers  in  the  Nation;  the 
sheriff  of  Los  Angeles  County,  a  county 
with  a  population  of  more  than  6  mil- 
lion. For  the  first  time,  I  began  to  un- 
derstand that  the  function  of  this  sub- 
committee IS  not  only  to  legislate  but 
also  to  conduct  an  educational  campaign 
to  alert  US  communities  on  the  sub- 
ject of  juvenile  delinquency. 

I  have  learned  that  all  over  America, 
church  u roups,  civic  groups,  and  parent- 
teacher  associations  have  a  vital  interest 
in  this  impoitant  question  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennt>&see  has  said,  this  sub- 
committee has  become  the  focal  point, 
the  center,  of  public  interest. 

The  sulxrommittee  would  have  r>er- 
formed  a  creat  educational  achievement 
if  It  had  never  reported  a  bill  or  never 
had  a  bill  passed.  But  it  can  claim  sev- 
eral legislative  accomplishments,  the 
most  recent  of  which  was  the  piloting 
through  the  Senate  of  a  bill  providing 
for  $25  million  for  a  5-year  program  for 
the  training  of  personnel  to  combat  ju- 
venile delinquency  and  for  establish- 
ment of  community  projects  to  correct 
and  control  juvenile  delinquency.  The 
task  of  the  newly  trained  personnel  will 
be  to  develop  new  techniques  for  solving 
the  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency. 
This  will  be  no  small  achievement. 

Also.  I  say  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  I  learned  for  the  first  time 
that  many  poor  farmers  in  Mexico  raise 
a5   their   main   crops,   poppies.     This   is 


not  true  all  over  Mexico,  but  it  is  true  in 
certain  areas.  From  the  poppy  comes 
opium,  and  from  opium  comes  heroin,  a 
narcotic  which  is  p>ouring  into  southern 
California  and  is  being  spread  through- 
out the  Nation.  In  addition,  bricks  of 
marijuana  are  going  into  U.S.  high 
schools.  This  has  not  been  widely 
known  until  the  subcommittee  obtained 
the  infoi-mation.  It  is  known  to  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  perhaps  to  the 
Bureau  of  Customs,  but  it  has  not  re- 
ceived wide  public  attention. 

The  function  of  this  sutKommittee  is 
to  supply  the  public  information  about 
what  is  happening  to  the  youth  of  the 
Nation  and  to  stimulate  local  action. 
The  able  Senator  from  Missouri  has  l>een 
very  successful  in  this  field.  For  the 
pitifully  small  sum  of  money  which  is 
involved  for  this  purpose,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  a  very  excellent,  nonpartisan. 
nonpolilical  staff  have  done  the  finest 
work  ix)ssible  under  the  circumstances. 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
for  his  outstanding  leadership  in  this 
work, 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado,  who 
has  been  of  great  help  in  this  work. 
Some  of  us  have  had  the  experience  of 
sending  people  to  penitentiaries.  W^e  are 
not  bleeding  hearts.  Some  of  us  have 
had  to  tell  young  men  17  and  18  years 
of  age  that  they  would  have  to  serve  10 
years,  or  even  life,  on  pleas  of  guilty. 
I  myself  spent  8  years  of  my  life  as  a 
prosecutor. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommitt.ee  on 
National  Penitentiaries,  I  have  visited 
more  than  20  institutions  for  men  and 
women  throughout  the  country.  I  have 
seen  the  human  wreckage,  the  human 
tragedies,  and  the  results  of  not  trying 
to  do  something  to  prevent  these  things 
from  hapE>emng. 

My  experience  of  8  years  in  standing 
before  juries  and  recommending  sen- 
tences on  a  plea  of  guilty,  in  a  metro- 
politan city  of  2  million,  relating  to 
crimes  of  violence  in  the  so-called  gang 
days,  is  an  experience  I  will  never  for- 
get. I  «ould  not  invite  anyone  to  go 
through  it  who  expected  to  see  anythlnR 
but  squalor,  tragedy,  and  the  plain  and 
simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

I  know  it  is  easy  to  talk  about  social 
workers  doing  this  and  that.  I  am  fa- 
miliar wir.h  the  p»hr»ses  which  are  ut- 
tered by  many  persons  who  do  not  un- 
derstand that  this  problem  is  a  national 
scandal  and  a  monumental  disgrace  to 
American  civilization.  We  do  not  ha^-e 
the  answers.  I  wish  we  did  have  some 
of  them. 

But.  as  the  able  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tenne.ssee  have  said,  we  have  passed 
some  legislation,  and  we  have  focused 
community  attention  upon  these  prob- 
lems. 

We  have  not  done  so  in  a  spirit  of 
sensationalism  nor  of  holding  up  to  pub- 
lic obloquy  and  scorn  young  persons  who 
are  m  trouble.  Our  purpose  has  been  to 
try  to  stimulate  communities  to  do  some- 
thing at  home,  because  this  is  essentially 
a  community  problem.  The  communi- 
ties look  to  the  Federal  GoveiTiment  for 
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guidance  and  suggestions,  as  we  go  from  Mr,  HENNING.S.     Tliere  is  no  calcula- 

city  to  city  and  town  to  town,  during  the  ble  amount  whicin  crai  be  set  upon  tiie 

vacation  period,  when  the  Senate  is  in  saving  of  human  life  from  deKvadciUon 

adjournment,   and   when,   for  the   most  and   the  infliction  of  our  penal  cod*-— 

part.  Senators  are  on  vacation.  that  i.s,  imprLsonment.     There  ls  no  cal- 

For  instance,  following  the  close  of  the  culation  I  know  of  as  to  the  cost  of  crime, 
last  session,   hearings   were   held   for  4  I  know  it  run.s  into  the  billions,  not  con- 
days  in  New  York,     In  November,  hear-  siderini;  the  human  lives  taken,  that  can- 
ings  were  held  for  about  10  days  on  the  nor  bo  calculaied. 
coast.  Mr.  CARROLL,     If  only  to  cmpha.'^ize 

I  could  say  much  more  on  this  sub-  the  importance  of  the  educational  fca- 

ject.  but  I  shall  not  further  buicien  the  ture  of  the  juvenile  delinquency  subcom- 

Record,  mittee  investigations,  is  it  not  true  that 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  "^e  received  testimony  in  Los  Angeles  that 

sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  m  the  there  was  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction  be- 

Record  a  table  relating  to  the  resolu-  t.veen  two  agencies  of  the  U,S.  Govem- 

tions  adopted  from  the  83d  throuah  the  ment — the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  the 

86th    Congresses,    inclusive,    under    the  Bureau  of  Cu.^toms? 

chairmanship  of  foimer  Senator  Hen-  Mr   HENNINGS.     We  did,  indeed, 

drickson,  Senator  Kef.al-ver,  and  myself,  Mr.  CARROLL.     In  this  conflict,  the 

There   being   no   objec'ion.    the   table  agencies  were  supposed  to  have  staked 

was  ordered  to  be  pr.nted  m  the  Record,  out   certain  exclusive   areas  of  control, 

as  follows:  One    area    reserved    exclusively    to    the 

The  first  resoi'i-i.  n  sf^-in?  up  thp  sub-  C'ustoms  Bureau  was  Mexico,   and  this 

committee  was  pa-ssed  on  June  1.  1953    ar.d  allegedly   interferred   with   the   enforce- 

the    subcommittee    was    organizeu    about  ment  of  the  law  in  the  United  States  be- 

Au^ust  of  that  year  cause  of  inadequate  control  of  narcotics 

Poliownig  are  the  appropriations  for  each  crossing  the  border  and  eoing  to  adults 

^^^'  and  pos.sibly  to  juvenile  delinquents. 

^1q53''^-                                             ,,^  ,    ,  Mr  HFINNINGS.     That  is  correct.    We 

1954                                                   1-5  000  ^'^   working   on   that   problem   now   by 

84th  Cong':'                    "'  holding  hearings,  as  the  Senator  knows. 

1955 154  000  Mr  CARROLL,     I  thank  the  Senator. 

1956 85,  000  I  warur>ri  to  make  that  point  to  .show  the 

85th  Cone.:  importance  of  the  educational  aspect  of 

1957    ($10  000   returned, 60.000  the  inve.stitration.s.     We  would  not  have 

seiner  vT-'^''  .-euirneu, 75.000  learned  of  these  conditions  had  there  not 

i959"(approximateiy    $15,000    to  *^"  hearings  at  Which  testimony  was 

be  returned!                                  i5o  000  ^'^^"  ^^  Goveimment  agents  and  by  the 

L__  chiefs    of    police    and    the    sherifTs    of 

Total  appropriated 743  000  California 

Less  amounts   retimed 50.500  Mr    HENNINGS.     Mr    President.  I  ask 

_                                            ■  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  at 

iotai 6^2.000  this   point   in   the  Record   a  statement 

Senator  Robert    Her.dri.  k^m    Republican,  showing  the  estimate  of  the  crime  cost 

of  New  Jersey,  \v,is  app  i:;ted  first  chairman  on  a   national  scale    as  stated  by   Mr 

of  the  subcommittee  and  served  unti:  he  re-  J  Edgar  Hoover.  Director  of  the  Federal 

'Inla^u^/'V^^-^:;;^ ."2^^^n.K  S^--  -^  investigation,  on  page  278  of 

was  appointed  ch<ti.-maa  aad  served  In  that  f,^     Hou.se     App-npnations     Committee 

capacity   unta   January   1957.  when  Senator  "tarings  for   1960      The  amount  shown 

HENNtNGs,    the    present    chairman,    was   ap-  ^^  <22  billion  annually.     The  statement 

pointed.  also  shows  the  cost  for  the  administra- 

Senator  Henvincs  has  bf^^n  a  member  of  tion  of  Federal  prisons   the  total  cost  of 

the  subcommittee  since  its  inception.  US    court^s,  the  total  number  of  inmates 

Mr.    CARROLL.     Mr.    Piesident     will  f>f  F'^^deral  pri.sons.  the  number  of  youth- 

the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  for  one  ^^  offenders  in  Federal  pri.son.«;.  and  the 

or  two  observat;ons'>  amount     the     Deimrtment     of     Justice 

Mr.  HENNINClP.     I  yield  spends  for  crime. 

Mr.    CARROLL.     Was    not    the    able  '^''^"'  ^"^'"5  "''  obj^tion.  the  state- 
Senator  from  Missouri  chairman  of  the  S*^"     ^'^^  ordered  to  be  prints  in  the 
subcommit^.ee  which  has  to  do  with  pen:-  ^^^^•"''  ^  follows: 
tentiaries?  Total  for  administration  of  Federal  prls- 

Mr.  HENNINGS.     I  have  been  on  the  jC^e'alf'iSr'  ^''"  '""^  ^""'''  ^""'  '"^'""^ 

of  15oTx'v^r"nm  ^of'^""'    ^^°"'    ^'^^  "^^^  "^^  ^^-  — ^-  •46.172.453    (for  the 

I  f-  rvV  ^^^"^  O"'^  °f  an  appropriation  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1959) 

of  $0,000.      In  the  Ia.-,t  2  months  I  have  Total  inmates.  Federal  prisons  {ns  of  June 

been   to   Alcatra?    a:.d    to   the   Women's  30.   1959).  23.310   i»i,800  per  year  for  each 

Reformatory  at  Aide:  Mjn,  W.  Va.     Hear-  prisoner). 

ings  were  held  on   the  coa^t.   and  from  Youthful  offenders  in  Federal  prlaona  (as 

there  I  journeyed  to  Alderson.     I  have  '^^  ^^ne  30.  1959).  4.024  (17  2  percent  of  total 

vi.sited   some   20    Federal   penal   institu-  P^^i-*^""  Papulation), 

tions  throughout  the  country   as  well  as  ^^     Department    of    Justice    spends   for 

some  of  the  State  institutions',  including  VZn.VuneTl^^^^'''"''^"'  '°'  '"'"''  '"^ 

San  Quentin  ,-.                 ^    .*»««;. 

x^T  r-Az^-or^rr       „.      ,^              ,_  *^''"^®  '^^^  °°   *  national   Bcale   (Hoo%er, 

Mr.  CARROLL.      Would   not   the  Sen-  FBI,   p.  278  of  House  Appropriations  Com- 

ator  from  M.s-souri  say  tl:at  SI  spent  for  mittee  hearings,  i960),  $22  bilUon  annually, 

educational    or   prevention    purposes    is  Mr.      CURTIS.       Mr.     President      I 

uorth  $20  spent  for  hou.=;mg  prisoners :>  merely  wish  to  point  out  that  I  believe 

We  ca.l  :r.f  m  punishment  dollars.  there  should  be  some  relationship  be- 
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I  ween  the  budget  provided  and  the  vol- 
ume of  the  legislative  load  of  a  com- 
mittee. According  to  the  information 
which  I  obtained,  this  particuLar  sub- 
committee, whose  re<iuest  for  funds  we 
are  now  considering,  had  two  bills  re- 
ferred to  it  during  the  last  session  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
sire to  have  the  record  reflect  that  eight 
bills  relating  to  juvenile  delinquency 
have  been  submitted  by  tliis  subcom- 
mittee during  the  past  year. 

Mr  ELLENDEIR.  Mr  President,  there 
is  no  doubt  at  all  that  an  appealing  ar- 
gument could  be  made  in  connection 
with  almost  any  of  these  resolutions. 
Particularly  is  that  true  of  the  resolu- 
tion in  connection  with  the  subcommit- 
tee which  deals  with  the  problem  of 
juvenile  delinquency.  But  that  prob- 
lem has  been  with  us  for  a  long  time, 
and  I  do  not  believe  It  will  be  solved 
merely  by  holding  hearings  and  pub- 
licizing a  problem,  which  everyone 
knows  exists. 

In  Louisiana,  we  have  been  working 
on  this  problem  for  many  years,  even 
before  the  subcommittee  was  estab- 
lished. Evei-y  sheriff  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana  now  has  authority  to  spend, 
out  of  the  funds  of  his  ofBce,  from 
$7000  to  $8.000— relatively  a  small 
amount,  it  is  ti-ue — to  establish  boys 
clubs  and  gii-ls'  clubs  as  a  means  of  com- 
batting juvenile  dehnquency. 

The  mere  fact  that  10  or  12  davs  of 
hearings  are  held  in  New  York  City, 
where  the  situation  is  admittedly  m(i.i 
acute,  and  in  Philadelphia  and  in  Los 
Angeles  does  not  mean  that,  as  a  result, 
a  cure  for  the  problem  will  be  found, 
by  any  means.  In  fact.  I  doubt  that  the 
hearings  which  were  held  m  those  cities 
received  much  publicity  outside  of  the 
cities  in  which  the  hearings  occurred. 
As  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska stated  a  moment  ago.  during  the 
last  session  of  Congress  two  bills  were 
referred  to  this  subcommittee.  One  waa 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  week,  as  I 
recall.  It  included  an  expenditure,  as 
I  recollect,  of  $25  million,  over  a  period 
of  5  years,  to  train  people,  as  I  recall, 
to  deal  with  juvenile  delinquency 
throughout  the  country.  If  I  had  felt 
that  such  a  process  would  cure  the  evil 
of  juvenile  delinquency,  I  would  have 
voted  for  the  bill.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  will  be  the  case. 

The  way  to  attack  that  problem  is  to 
ase  the  processes  which  have  been  in 
effect  in  my  own  State,  through  the  will 
of  the  people  themselves,  who  are  deter- 
mined to  have  the  problem  dealt  with  m 
the  best  possible  way.  Certainly  it  must 
be  attacked  on  the  local  leveL 

Of  course  I  do  not  blame  the  mayor 
of  New  York  City  or  the  Governor  of 
New  York  SUte  for  coming  before  the 
committee  and  seeking  to  testify  before 
it,  because  the  conditions  in  New  York 
City  and  in  many  of  the  other  large 
cities  have  grown  in  such  proportions 
that  something  should  be  done.  But 
whatever  is  done  should  be  done  at  the 
local  level,  not  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr,  President,  In  the  justification 
which  shows  how  these  fi4nds  are  being 
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spent.  I  notice  thp.t  the  ."salary  of  the 
chief  counsel  if  $14  979  45:  the  .salary  of 
the  minority  counMl  is  $13,867  75;  the 
salary  of  lh>'  a-ssistant  counsel  is 
$15  103  06:  the  salaiT  of  the  editorial 
director  i.'-  $S  574.  and  the  salary  of  the 
research     director     is     $10,434.       I     ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  entire  Jus- 
tification be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  to  show  how  the  funds  are  being 
spent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


h  udgt  t 


Pwitkn 


STArr 

Lefcul  and  InvcstitruUve: 

Chief  eounst'l.  

Minority  counsel 

Asststuit  oounael 

InvMtlrator ... 

Editorial  an>l  research: 

Editorial  director 

Research  dlrec-lor 

Research  aasbtant 

A  linlnistr«tiT«  and  clerical: 
'■'■■■■' "Wk , 


■  ipher 

AsMAlunt  rlerk. .. 
rirrical  aasistant . 
Clerical  i 


Total. 


Number 


Baae 

(Hilary  (per 
annum) 


ts.ono 
7.320 

■3.660 
4,740 

4.740 
.^220 
2.t«0 

4.(00 

■2,»40 

2.400 

I.  too 

I.  MOO 
1,3X1 


Oroas 

salary  (per 

annum) 


$14.  »7«  4.^ 
13.  867.  75 

15. 109  on 

B.  574.  22 

fl.  574.  22 

10.  434.  57 

6.082.(14 

8,229,76 
12.390,14 
^2«0  76 
4.273.42 
4.  047  38 
S.2S2.M 


Monthly 
salary 
Uross) 


$1.24«  28 
1.  155,  64 
1.258.61* 

7V7.  85 

787.86 
869.54 
506.83 

6KS.81 
1,032.50 
44a  89 
356.  U 
337  38 
271.07 
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rontrihtitlon  to  employees'  health  heneftt  pmjtrams  (Public  l«w  M-aft3.  eftertlve  July  1, 

Coiitrlhutlon  to  civil  serrlce  rrtlrpUK>nt  fund  (6W  percent  of  total  MtaliCK  p«ld) 

CoiuriNutian  to  eaiployoes  Fedenil  employers  group  Hie  Insurance  (27  cents  par  mouth  per  $1.0(X) 

r<jviTaee)        

Travel  (incla«>iTp  of  field  lnvestl«%(l'^nsi 

IleuioiEi  (mclu-^ivc  of  leport^rs'  tecs> 

Wltnea  lew.  pxt»>ns<'<    . . . . 

PtAtlonery.  otlice  supply's     . I.. 

rommuniott >on.<  (ti-lpphone.  telecrapta) 

Ncw5p«peni.  majtailnes,  document* 

Contlnj^Tit  fund . 


Toiml. 


Or&nd  total 


ToUl  for 

period  o( 

budiret 

(prow) 


$14,979  45 

13.  m~.  ~f> 

15,103.06 
9,  574.  22 

9.  .174  22 

10.  434.  57 

6.082.04 

8, 229.  76 
12. »»).  14 
.'>.2«i).76 
4,273.42 
4,  047.  36 
3,252.94 


117,099,09 


498.75 
7,611.48 

408.24 

14.000.00 

4.500.00 

1.000.00 

1.3S1.84 

2,500.00 

800  00 

200.00 


32. 900. 31 


l.W.OOO  Of) 


I  Eftch. 

Fund  requested.  8. 


Re*  23?  Ji  V.  rmn 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  HKree;nv  tu  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  'S  Res  232  ■  wa.sai-'reed 
to.  as  follows 

Resolved.  That  the  Comnv.Wfo  ■:,  the  Jvi- 
dlclary.  or  any  duly  aut.^innzed  subcommittee 
thereof,  la  authoriyed  under  sections  134  ni 
and  136  of  the  I,,ep:s;ative  Reureanlzation  .^ct 
of  1946.  as  anifiKied.  and  m  accurdaiice 
with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  r\ile  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  ex- 
amine, Investigate,  and  m.-^ike  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matiers  pertalr.lng  to 
Juvenile  delinquency  In  the  United  States, 
Including  (a)  the  extent  and  chiiritcter  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  In  the  United  State* 
and  Its  causes  and  contributing  lactors, 
(b)  the  adequacy  of  existing  pr(j\isio!is  of 
law.  Including  chapters  402  and  403  n'.  title 
18  of  the  United  State*  Code.  In  dealing  with 
youthful  oflTenders  of  Federal  laws:  (ci  sen- 
tences Imposed  on,  or  other  correctional  ac- 
tion taken  with  respect  to,  youthful  offenders 
by  Federal  courts;  and  (d)  the  extent  to 
which  Juveniles  are  violating  Federal  laws 
relating  to  the  sale  or  use  of  narcotics 

Sec.  a.  Por  the  purp<_>sep  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1960,  to 
January  31,  1961,  Inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2 1  i(j  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clpiiral,  h.'.d  other  assistants 
and  consultants  Provided  That  the  minor- 
ity Is  authorlz(»d  to  fwlect  one  perf^on  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  hhs  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  k'ro.-^s  rate  shall  not 
be  leas  by  more  than  H,2i'0  than  the  highest 


groBS  rate  paid  to  any  otb«r  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  head.s  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adniimstration, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  infor- 
mation, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment 

Sec  3  The  committee  shall  rep>ort  its  fiiid- 
ings.  together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advi.=able  to  the  S'-n- 
ate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  but  not 
later  than  January  31.  1961. 

Sec.  4  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
•  150.000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
bv  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


STUDY  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  PRAC- 
TICE AND  PROCEDURE  IN  GOV- 
ERNMENT DEPARTMENTS  AND 
AGENCIES 

Mr  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  Calendar  No.  1076,  Senate  Resolution 
234,  authorizing  a  study  of  administra- 
tive practice  and  procedure  in  Govern- 
ment depaj-tments  and  agencies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ob.)ection  to  the  pre.sent  consideration  of 
the  resolution?  Tlie  Chair  hears  none; 
and  without  objection,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  question  now  is  on  agreeing  to 
Senate  Re,solution  234. 


Mr,  ELLENDER,  Mr,  President,  an 
explanation  as  to  the  purpose  of  this 
resolution  was  given  to  me  by  the  dis- 
tinguished .Senator  from  Colorado  fMr. 
C.^HROLLl.  As  I  understand,  the  amount 
appropriated  last  year  was  not  spent  in 
its  entirety;  but  when  the  committee  pot 
into  the  mattei-.  it  was  felt  necessary  to 
:ncrea«»  the  staff  in  order  to  proceed 
with  the  work.    Is  that  correct '' 

Mr.  CARROLL.  This  is  a  new  stand- 
ing subcommittee,  created  by  virtue  of 
many  requests,  which  came  from  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  other 
lari:e  prour>s,  to  investigate  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  on  ad- 
ministrative practice  and  procedure. 
mainly  becau.se  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedures Act  had  not  been  touched  for  13 
year,s 

As  I  said  earlier  this  evening,  the  .-itudy 
involves  mere  than  100  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment wliich  come  under  the  Admin- 
istrative Pr.^cedures  Act,  The  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj-  asked 
me  to  b?  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
I  did  not  seek  the  job,  and  the  people 
of  Colorado  did  not  send  me  here  to  take 
the  job  But  I  was  willing  to  assume  it 
because  of  the  im.portance  of  the  legLsla- 
tive  proeram.'^  involved,  as  they  had  been 
proix)sed  by  able  Members  of  this  body. 

Last  year  our  subcommittee  received 
an  appropriation  of  $115,000.  It  was 
necessary  t-o  proceed  carefully  to  select  a 
staff  to  find  out  what  we  were  going  to 
do  and  how  to  move  into  this  great  ad- 
ministrative jungle  and  underbrush. 

We  returned  $62,000  of  the  $115,000. 

The  pending  resolution  will  again  give 
us  $115  000  as  we  move  forward  into 
this  field. 

If  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  use  all 
of  the  $115  000,  I  will  return  again,  the 
part  that  is  not  needed. 

But  I  should  like  to  have  this  amount 
of  money,  b^ecause  I  think  we  will  now 
bepin  to  move  further  to  do  the  job.  which 
I  hope  we  can  do  in  a  good,  construc- 
tive way. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  question.  I  notice  that  in  the  justifica- 
tion two  positions  are  listed — one  for  an 
economist,  and  another  for  an  account- 
ant, each  a;,  almost  $15,000.  Why  is  it 
necessary  to  have  an  economist  and  an 
accountant? 

Mr  CARROLL.  I  am  very  happy  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  asked 
the  question.  We  are  dealing  with  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies  which  have  to  do 
with  billions  of  the  economy  of  the  Na- 
tion. We  are  dealing  with  all  agencies 
of  the  executive  branch  and  the  regula- 
tory agencies  of  the  Government  that  are 
covered  by  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedures Act. 

For  instance,  suppose  we  were  to  go 
into  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion.    We  must  have  an  economist. 

Of  course,  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion is  now  :recommending  certain  legis- 
lation in  reference  to  what  I  call  ex 
parte  influence.  For  some  unfortunate 
reason,  the  burden  of  the  inquiry  was 
placed  on  the  Congress,  although  the 
Congress  is  not  using  ex  parte  influence 
on  regulatory  bodies;  such  influence  is 


i 


worth  $20  .spent  for  hou.sin^^  pr.>ot..  :■,-'' 
We  call  them  p  .i.:,-;;::-!ent  dollars. 


^^r•       rT-T'-ii=;         Mr       President,      I     merit. 
mertrly  -A lih  lo  point  out  that  I  believe         Mr.    President,    In    the    Justfflcation 
there  should  be  some  relationship  be-     which  shows  how  these  fqnds  are  being 


o"»ii  oe  so  nxeci  tr.  it  ni.s  k'T'-.^a  rate  sha:i  not 
be  less  by  more  llia:i  »1,2j0  thai;  the  kigiiest 


I  ne   question   now   is  on  agreeing  to 

S<.iiat«  Resoiulion  234. 


congress  is  not  using  ex  parte  influence 
on  regulatory  bodies,  such  influence  is 
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being  used  by  many  private  group.s  which 
have  tremendous  fixiancial  interests  &( 
stake. 

So  I  need  economists  and  account- 
ants and  lawyers,  and  the  truth  i.s  that 
the  $115,000  will  not  even  scratch  the 
surface,  in  order  to  do  the  compltte  job. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  notice  that  the 
subcommittee  has  only  nine  employees. 
According  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  says,  perhaps  it  should  have 
many  more  employees,  m  order  to  do  ihe 
job. 

Mr.  CAFJ^OLL.  If  I  do  not  need  .-^uch 
an  accountant,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana can  rest  assured  I  will  not  hire  him. 
We  will  not  get  into  the  entire  field. 
because  many  of  the  standing,'  commit- 
tees have  primary  juri.«d;ction.  and  we 
are  not  trying  to  overlap.  I  have  pro- 
ceeded very  carefully,  because  I  have 
been  moving  into  the  field  of  administra- 
tive procedure,  and  have  been  conferring 
with  the  Judicial  Conference  and  the 
American  Bar  Association,  and  others. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator feel,  with  what  he  ha.s  just  said  and 
based  upon  the  studies  he  has  made  in 


this  field  that  there  must  be  .somebody 
:n  the  executive  department  who  is  fall- 
mg  down  on  the  job,  if  all  these  investi- 
galions  are  nece.ssary '' 

Mr  CARROLl..  TY.^  Senator  from 
Louisiana  never  made  a  truer  state- 
ment. The  primary  responsibility  for 
the  appointment  of  men  to  the  regula- 
tory body  falls  on  the  Executive.  Until 
the  executive  branch  appoints  the  proper 
caliber  of  men.  the  sole  responsibility 
cannot  be  put  on  legislative  acencies.  I 
am  not  talking  about  this  administra- 
ti>.i:  I  am  talking  about  any  administra- 
tion There  has  been  an  almost  complete 
breakdown  of  administrative  law  in  the 
U.S.  Government,  and  that  fact  is 
recognised  today  by  all  .serious  students 
of  .American  Government  That  is  what 
makes  it  such  a  very  difficult  field  into 
which  to  move. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  justifica- 
tion of  the  committee's  budget  placed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  on  objection,  the  table  waJs 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Pro  DO -•/>'/   /.'///,■ 


,f,-^  f:,,h.o ..//.o  on   Adininiflrativf  Praflice  and  Proredure 


I.^iil  ari!  inve^'ieative: 

<    -an*.!  auiii  si<irt  ilirfvtor 

.^'tsi.-t  int  fi.urtst'l 

K«>nfiniisr   .   

Aowuintant 

S^cftor:.!!  aaj  clerioaJ... 


T  -til    ... 


Number 


OrMB  salary 
(prr  aimuiii; 


S14.ir9  45 

27.  7;ii  50 

14.  979  45 

14,979.46 

5.  822  07 


Monthly 
Mklary 


$1,248  28 

Z  311  28 

1.248  28 

1.248.28 

4K7  09 


ADMIM.*TRAT1V« 

Contr:hu:;'.n  to  civil  srrvice  rrtirrrapnt  fund  (fiM  percent  o/toUl  salaries  pakl). 

Trjv(>l    indii.^ivr  of  field  investirationa) ._ _' 

Ht-aruMTs  umUi.'-.Vf   >f  fTiiorlcrs   bt-^n) ....._„.„....__„ ... 

W  :tne'<s  '••>•<  ,ii.  1  -'xjhtix  -     .„ ._. '..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Ftatinrverv  an<1 '■tTic*' <ii;>r)|i«><!  . _^_ IIIIIIIlllIl 

(omnjanioiiions    u- iept.uDc  an<l  tele  graph)... . .__ . "IIII™. 

com:iigtat  fuiid i-«."""mr"""'* 


Total 


Total  for 

period  of 

hu<lKet 

(gruss) 


SI4.979  45 
27,  7S5  SO 
14.  V7V  45 
14.979  46 
23.  288  38 


95.962  13 


•.237  M 

S.m)  00 

S.290  00 

X2»  00 

780  00 

710.00 

300.33 


It.  037  87 


IIS.  000.  00 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  perhaps  the  interest 
of  the  bar  association  v,  as  m  the  general 
field  of  administrative  practice.  Cer- 
tainly, there  is  a  foUowthrough  duty 
to  observe  how  that  has  operated.  PYom 
listening  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
there  is  a  question  in  my  mmd  a.s  to 
whether  the  committee  expects  to  in- 
vestigate op>eration  of  the  departments. 
If  the  operation  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  for  example,  is  to  be 
investigated,  with  accountants,  econo- 
mists, and  so  forth.  I  would  assume  that 
would  be  the  task  which  would  fall  on 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions or  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  or  perhaps  both. 

We  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that 
the  interest  in  these  matters  is  some- 
what reflected  by  the  amount  of  legisla- 
tion introduced.  During  the  last  se.ssion 
of  Congress  six  bills  were  referred  to  this 
committee. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr  President.  I  think 
I    should    make    a    statement    for    the 


record.    It  is  very  important   and  I  shall 
not  take  too  much  time   to  present  It. 

I  do  not  want  any  misunderstanding 
about  the  sutKommittee.  The  pending 
re.solution  permits  it  overall  jurisdiction 
m  quasi-judicial  hearings  of  every  na- 
ture, in  licensing  and  in  rulemaking. 
ThLs  IS  what  we  have  done  with  respect 
to  the  .American  Bar  As-sociation  bill 
S.  2374  i  he  bill  ha.s  to  do  with  im- 
proper ex  parte  influence  on  Govern- 
ment agencies,  whether  it  be  on  the  part 
of  Congre.ss  or  on  the  part  of  private 
persons. 

We  are  conforming  to  the  Senate  rules 
respecting  juri.sdiction.  The  Senate 
Com.mittee  on  the  Judiciary  has.  under 
the  .standir.t-'  rules  primary  jurisdiction 
over  judicial  and  quasi-judicial  hearings. 
I  intend  to  a.vsert  that  juri.sdiction  with- 
out impingmt;  on  oversight  functions  of 
other  eommittees  which  have  primary 
jurisdiction  in  their  field.  I  have  talked 
to  the  chairmen  of  other  standing  com- 
mittees. I  want  to  make  perfectly  clear 
what  the  intention  of  this  subcommittee 


is.  We  are  not  going  into  other  matters. 
This  is  not  a  cloak  ai^.d  dagger  com- 
mittee. 

Mr  HENNINGS  M.-  President,  will 
the  S'Miator  yield? 

Mr  CARROLL.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr  HENNINGS.  I  compliment  the 
Senator,  and  I  wish  to  make  a  brief 
statement.  The  Senator  being  the  fine, 
seasoned  lawyer  that  he  is,  I  know  he 
would  not  transgress  upon  any  of  the 
functions  of  Senate  committees  with  re- 
lation to  any  other  activities  of  Govern- 
ment, without  having  proper  jurisdlc> 
tion. 

Mr  CARROLL.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  of  that. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  Senators  as- 
signment is  a  difficult  one.  The  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  undertaken  it  because 
he  felt  it  was  his  duty  to  do  so.  I  think 
rather  than  make  it  more  difficult  for 
him.  the  Senator  is  to  be  complimented 
for  being  willing  to  serve  in  that  capacity. 

Mr   CARROLL.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska that  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
DiRKSiw).  is  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. The  able  Senator  from  Nebraska 
should  know  that  we  have  put  on  the 
committee  minority  coun.sel.  because 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  a  professional, 
nonpartisan  job.  in  a  most  difficult  field. 
All  those  who  have  studied  administra- 
tive law  will  admit  it.  We  are  just  be- 
ginning to  function.  Where  we  are  go- 
ing, we  are  going  under  the  terms  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  "^ 

Mr.  CARROLL.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  the  view  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  tliat  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  committee  in'.olves  investi- 
gation of  the  operation  of  agencies,  their 
efficiency,  and  their  economy? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  No;  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  investigation  of  efficiency  or 
economy.  That  is  the  function  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Nor  does  the  committee  presume  to  en- 
croach or  infringe  on  the  oversipht  func- 
tion of  committees  which  have  primary 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  is  refer- 
ring to  procedures  our  citizens  have  to 
follow  in  dealing  with  administrative 
agencies.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr  CARROLL.  Will  the  Senator  per- 
mit me  to  read  a  portion  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 234?  This  language  contains  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  committee: 

To  make  a  full  and  complete  study  and  In- 
vestigation of  administrative  practice  and 
I>rocedure  within  the  department*  and  aeen- 
cles  of  the  United  States  in  the  exercise  of 
their  rulemaking,  licensing,  and  adjudlca- 
Ujry  functions.  Including  a  study  of  the 
efTectiveneas  of  the  .Administrative  Pr(jcedure 
Act.  with  a  view  to  determining  whether 
additional  legislation  Is  required  to  provide 
for  the  fair.  Impartial,  and  effective  f*er- 
formance  of  such  functions 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  glad  to  have  th.u 
explanation  in  the  Re((.rd  becau.e  ot 
the  discussion  about  th(  ecoi.amisLs  ac- 
countanus.  and  so  on  I  want»-d  the 
record  made  clear  as  to  wiiether  or  not 
the  committee  is  going  to  Investigate 
these  agencies,  or  whether  it  is  going  to 
undertake  to  confine  its  activities  to  the 


problems  pointed  out  by  the  various  bar 
associations,  which  deal  with  procedure. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  ITiat  is  the  reason 
why  I  have  taken  time  to  make  my  state- 
ment. I  do  not  want  to  have  the  state- 
ment of  the  able  Senator  from  Nebraska 
miscon-strued.  I  am  sure  he  does  not 
mean  to  have  that  done,  but  the  purpose 
of  the  restjlution  might  be  misconstrued. 
One  of  tlie  very  fir^-t  bills  the  junior 
Senator  from  Colorado  preser.led  was 
introduced  at  the  request  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  A.ssociation.  It  has  to  do  with 
ex  parte  influence  It  has  to  do  with 
procedure.  It  has  to  do  with  quasi- 
judicial  functions  of  the  agericies.  It 
cuts  across  the  b<:-ard  on  thi-  function  of 
agencies  that  are  under  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act.  We  sliall  be  better 
able  to  discharge  uur  function  if  we  h.ave 
the  staff,  the  knowledge,  aiid  the  com- 
petence to  do  It 

The  PH1-:SIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  ai,'ret::l^■  to  the  re.sc.  uIm'Il 

The  resolution  iS  YUs.  2J4>  was  a.^reed 
to,  as  follows: 

Retolved.  That  the  Ci  mrr.'.ttee  on  tiie  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  d  i.y  :»uUiorized  Fubc  nirv.ittee 
there  jf,  Is  authorized  under  sect;  j.iii  i,!4ia) 
and  136  of  the  Legi.siaUve  I';eo.->^;l.;..z...l.on 
Act  of  1946.  (ui  amende  a'ld  In  ;w  c  ru..:.  * 
with  Its  Jurlsdictl)iis  spec-ifiert  by  r..'.e  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  mnke 
a  full  and  compleie  study  and  Investigation 
of  admlnistraiive  prHCtlce  and  proce^Uure 
within  the  departments  and  agencies  ot  the 
United  tjtatps  li.  the  rxen  ise  'if  tiieu  rule- 
making, lueiiiiug.  aiiU  bujudit  it;- )ry  luuc- 
tlooa,  Includ.iig  a  study  .•.'  the  elTet  Uvcnoss 
of  the  Adniluli.tritt.\e  Pr'Cedure  Ai.t,  with  a 
Tlew  to  determining  whethf.'  a'ld.tl  rial  leg- 
islation Is  requl.-ed  to  provide  for  the  f?.lr. 
Impartial,  and  effertlve  perforin.ance  of  such 
functions 

6bc.  2.  For  the  purp  -see  of  this  resolution 
the  commilifte.  fruin  February  1.  1960.  to 
January  31.  VjQI.  i:u  ;ui>.-.  e,  Is  aulhorlzcd  (1) 
to  naake  sui  \:  expr :  Ir,  j.-ffc  a*  ii  deouxs  advis- 
able; (2)  U>  employ  upon  a  tpn-.;>  .rary  b.\sls, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  :wvls*an*«  and 
consultants:  Pror^dtd  Th.M  the  n.icority  Is 
authorized  to  select  one  porw)!!  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  .s  -  -  o d  .shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  his  compf  ns.iM  jii  i\.:C\  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  le.ss  by 
xuor*  than  f  1,300  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee:  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  hcad.s  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utlllre  the  reimbursable  sendees.  Inform.i- 
tlon,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  commlttpe  shiii:  report  Its  flud- 
Ings,  together  with  lis  recjmmendatlons  for 
legislation  as  it  deema  advLsable.  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31.  1961. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  tll6,- 
000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


IMr'E.'^TIG  ATI  ON  L  -P  EFFICIEN  CY 
AND  ECONOMY  OF  OPEI^'\TTONS 
OP  ALL  ERANCiIES  OF  TILE  GOV- 
ERN MEN  r 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr  President.  I 
move  Uiat  the  Senate  proce<-'d  to  the 
con.sideration  of  Order  No.  1083,  Senate 
R*-solution  246. 

The  PRF."=;mrNG  OPnCER.  The 
resolution  wiii  be  Mated  by  title. 


The  LEGisLAxrvi  Clerk.  A  resolution 
fS  Res.  246)  to  investigate  the  efficiency 
and  economy  of  operations  of  all 
branches  of  the  Government. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Tenne-s.see. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution, 

Mr  ELLENDER  subsequently  said  Mr 
President,   in   respect   to   Calendar    No. 


1083.  Senate  Resolution  246, 1  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  justification  for 
that  subcommittee  be  printed  in  the 
Record  prior  to  the  resolution  being 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  .so  ordered. 

The  table,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  is  as  follows; 


Proposed  budget  for  the  {Senate  Pinnantiii  Su'Tommitttf  on  Inicstigaiiotis  of  thr  Committee 
on  GovernmetU  Operations,  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  216  for  the  period  Feb.  1,  IQfiO,  to  Jan. 
51.  1961 


Fositloa 

Number 

Ba.v 

salary  (per 

annum) 

Qrons 

saUry  (per 

annum) 

Mor  thlT 

Tot.o.l  for 

period  of 

I'udetH 

igros.-' 

Legal  and  Invr-rtleatlvo: 

.\otin(t  chii-f  connsf! 

1 
1 

$.s.  4on 

8.000 

aooo 

8.000 
8,000 
6,720 
8,000 
7,080 
^Z80 
6.960 

4,«»0 
3,720 

3.  oeo 

3,060 
3,000 
3,060 
S,060 
3,060 
2,580 

K  »79.  45 
14,  879.  45 
14.978.i6 
14,  979.  45 
12.886.84 
14,979  45 
13,476.38 
10,  S32  66 
13,279.21 

9.466  33 

7,664.56 
6,421.16 

^42l.l« 

6,421.16 
6,421.16 
6.421.16 
6,421.16 
6.  516.  84 

$1 .  :v<c  -« 
1,  24.S  2S 
1,248.28 
1,248.28 
1.  248.  28 
1.  073.  80 
1  2fM  f« 

1.  '!►.'    iM 

*:::.  72 
1.100.60 

rj«  96 

638.71 
535  09 
ftiW09 
535.09 
535  09 
635.09 
636.08 
459.73 

14.  979.  45 
14  (J79  45 

Chief  counsel  to  nUaority 

A  S«»«»*nt  novn"?l        

no     .,  ., , 

14.  979.  45 
14  979  45 

no         .^  ....  ... 

Do 

luvestlKator 

Do 

I>o 

4 

12.886  84 

H.  979.4S 
i;v  47.^  38 
lu  ">32  66 

Do _ 

Clerical: 

Chief  clerk .    . 

4 

1 
1 
1 
1 


-. 

1 

13.  279.  21 
9  466  33 

Assistant  chief  clerk  In  cbaise  of  files 

PLHffwIit/ir 

A.^ijlant  clerk 

Stenographer 

7.  G64.  56 
6.421   16 
6.421.16 

6.421    16 

6.  4-Jl,  16 
6.  121   16 
6,421.16 

5  "^'5  R4 

RMntr(>h  tfffi«t«nt 

Total 

U 

201.879.41 

a 

1 

AX>MLS'l9TKAtIVS 

CoBfrfbatJon  to  ci Til  serrioe  retirement  fund...    

11  481  24 

C'l.               n.  Ouvemincnt  insurance 

r<"  ■•            r,   health  henffit  prupram 

■""••"""•*— 





943.  &1 
1,036.84 

It  ,.•    ..,,..  j<T  <liein  (.investigators) 

.^cu.>iintaic  firm „    .              ... 



>»**«»»»>* 

25,000  00 
10,000  00 

XryT.rrling  proceedings 

WiUMSs  fcM  and  travel 



1,500.00 

17.  oon.  (« 

oihoB  supptiea  and  postaee . 

Tplfphfme  iin(1  t^'Vgraph      ....           







2.000.00 
3,000  00 

P<KTifnenU! 

MLsoeUarwous 







1,000.00 
160  00 

Total 

73. 120.  58 

1 

Grand  total 

275,000  00 

Fnnd.'!  reriTwstri,  ?.  Re?  246,  $275,000. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  sub.sequently  said. 
Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  make  the 
statement  at  this  point  that  the  subcom- 
mittee turned  back  $79,000  this  year  be- 
cause we  were  not  able  to  carr>-  on  the 
operations  with  a  full  force,  since  mem- 
bers of  the  sutxrommittec  were  members 
of  the  cc«nnuttee  dealing  with  labor.  We 
saved  the  Government  far  more  money 
by  the  limited  work  we  did.  I  would  .'^ay, 
than  the  cast  to  operate  the  subcommit- 
tee. I  beheve  we  .saved  enough  to  oper- 
ate the  subcommittee  for  a  dozen  years 
or  more,  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  the  Senator  asked  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  money  for  this 
subcommittee. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  ask  to  go  back  to 
fuii  opera'ion   yes. 

Tl.e  PRE^^IDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  246  '  was  agreed 
to.  a.s  follows: 

Resolved.  That  in  holding  hearings,  report- 
ing such  hearings,  and  malclng  Investigations 
as  authorized  by  section  134  of  tlie  Legisla- 


tive Re^rgar.izatif  n  Act  of  1946  and  Ir.  ac- 
Cfirdrinv^e  with  Us  jurisdiction  under  Rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
or  any  subccmmlttee  thereof.  If  authnrized 
f.'om  F'ebruary  1.  :960.  through  January  31, 
1961,  to  make  Investigations  Into  the  efB- 
ciei.cy  and  economy  of  operations  of  all 
1  ruiiChf^s  of  tr.e  Gi  \err.mei.t,  Inciudlrp  the 
I»o6s;bie  existence  of  fraud,  misfeasai-ce  mal- 
lea&auce,  collusion,  niismanagemeiit  In- 
competence, corrupt  or  unethical  practices, 
waste,  extravagance,  conflicts  of  Inte.'-est, 
ai^d  the  Improper  expenditure  of  Govern- 
ment funds.  In  traiLsactions.  contracts,  and 
activities  of  the  Government  or  of  Ciovern- 
ment  officials  aiid  enipiuvees:  and  any  and 
all  such  improper  practices  between  Gi  vern- 
ment  personnel  ai.a  corporations,  indi- 
viduals. CL.mpar.lcs.  or  j^crfons  affiliated 
therewith,  d^'ing  business  with  the  Govern- 
ment; and  the  compliance  or  noncompll- 
ar.ce  of  such  coipcr.-itions.  companies,  or 
indlvduals  or  other  entitles  with  the  rules. 
regulations,  and  laws  governing  the  various 
governuieiitai  agencies  and  Its  relationships 
with  the  public  P'oiidfd.  That.  In  carrying 
out  the  duties  herein  set  forth,  the  Inquiries 
of  this  committee  shall  not  be  deemed 
limited  to  the  records,  functions  njid  op- 
erations   of    the    particular    branch    of    the 


Mr.  CARROLL.    Mr  President,  I  think 
I    should    make    a    statement    for    the 


mittees.    I  want  to  make  perfectly  clear 
what  the  intention  of  this  subcommittee 


these  agencies,  or  whether  it  is  gouu,'  to 
undertake  to  confine  its  activities  to  the 


V^A     A     ^AV^JLLt^V. 


resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 


ing  sucn  Hearings,  ana  znaxing  isvesxigaiions 
as  authorized  by  section  134  of  tlie  Lfglsla- 


limitea   to   tne    records.   tunctlor.F     and    op- 
eratiuas    or    the    particular    brar.h    of    the 
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Government  under  Inquiry,  and  may  extend 
to  the  records  and  activities  of  persons,  cor- 
jwratlons,  or  other  entities  dealing  with  or 
affecting  that  particular  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; (1)  to  make  such  expenditiu-es  as 
It  deem*  advisable:  (2i  to  employ  upon  a 
temporary  basis  such  technical,  clerical,  and 
other  assistants  and  consviltants  as  it  deems 
advisable:  Provided  further.  That  the  mi- 
nority is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment  and  the  person  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  flxe<i  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest  gr  iss 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  head  of  the 
department  or  at,'ency  corLoerned.  and  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  perscjimel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Sec.  2  The  exppr..ses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution,  which  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $275.00^  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  by  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  PILING 
REPORT  BY  THE  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  IMPROPER  ACTIVITIES  IN 
THE  LABOR  OR  MANAGEMENT 
FIELD 

Mr.  HENNINGS  Mr  Presiderit.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No  1101.  Stnate 
Resolution  249 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate 

The  Lecisl.^tive  Clerk  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  249'  to  extend  to  March  31,  1960. 
the  time  to  file  report  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Improper  Activities  in  the 
Lat>or  or  Management  Field. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTTCER  The 
question  is  on  agreem?;  to  ihe  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
with  an  amendment  on  page  2.  line  1. 
after  the  figures  $48,000  to  insert  -from 
February  1,  1960,  through  March  31, 
I960,"'  so  as  to  make  the  resolution  re<td; 
Resolved.  That  the  time  for  filiuj  a  final 
report  by  the  Select  Comniifee  in  Improoer 
Activities  In  the  Labor  or  Ma nii^rement  Field, 
established  by  S  Res  74  Enrh'y-flft h  Con- 
gress, agreed  to  January  29  1957  as  amended 
and  supplemented  is  hereby  extended  to 
March   31.    1960 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpo.se  -f  enabling  the 
select  committee  t<j  complete  its  work  and 
prepare  such  final  report,  it  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  exercise,  until  such  date,  all  of  the 
duties,  functions,  and  powers  conferred  upon 
it  by  S  Res  74.  Eighty-fifth  Congress,  as 
emended   and  supplemented. 

Sfc  3  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  re=olutiin.  which  shall  not  exceed 
HH  000  from  February  1,  1960,  through  March 
31  1960,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  'if  the  committee. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  Pre.-^^ident.  th« 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan-^-as 
i  Mr.  McClell.^n  1  is  the  chairman  of  the 
select  committee 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Mr  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  other  Senators,  this  is  a 
re.soiution    with    respect    to    the    Senate 


Select  Committee  on  Improper  Activities 
m  the  Labor  or  Management  Field.  We 
wish  to  continue  for  2  months  in  order 
to  give  the  committee  an  opE>ortunity 
to  file  reports.  I  will  state  that  11  re- 
ports have  been  completed  by  the  st-aff. 
It  is  .simply  a  matter  of  the  committee 
meeting,  working  the  report-s  out.  and 
filing  them. 

This  committee  turned  back  $100  000 
plus  from  Its  allowance  for  the  ia-si  year. 
FYom  the  amount  here  requested  it  is 
very  probable  the  committee  will  turn 
back  -ome  of  the  money 

I  hope  th*^  r'\solution  w:'.!  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  249).  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  Ff 'R  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERA- 
TIONS 

Mr  HENNINGS  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No  1082,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  248 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  .stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

Thp  Legisl.ative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
S  Res.  248  i  providing  additional  funds 
for  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  amount  of  money  re- 
quested for  this  subcommittee  has  been 
increased  from  565,000  for  last  year  to 
$125,000  for  this  year.  May  we  have  an 
explanation  as  to  why  there  is  a  re- 
quested increase? 


Mr  McCLEIXAN  Mr  President,  I 
will  .say  tliat  the  amount  for  la.st  year. 
$65  000.  wa.s  for  a  period  of  only  5  months.' 
I  believe  that  was  the  time  the  commit- 
tee ()[>erated  last  year 

Mr  ELLE^^DER.  Is  this  a  new  sub- 
committee? 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  This  was  a  new 
subcommittee  s*>t  up  last  year.  It  re- 
ceived $65,000,  of  which  it  is  returning 
$25,000,  since  it  took  some  time  to  get 
organized  and  get  set  up  to  really  go  to 
work.     That  is  the  explanation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  would  be  good  enough  to  tell  us 
what  is  the  chief  function  of  this  sub- 
committee. 

Mr  McCLELLAN  The  Senator  from 
Washington  I  Mr  Jackson  1  is  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee.  ThLs  matter  has 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  it 
has  the  support,  as  I  understand  it.  of 
the  administration.  The  desire  is  to  dis- 
cover and  explore  with  respect  to  the 
policy  machinery  of  our  Government  I 
cannot  go  into  the  details  about  it  The 
Senator  from  Washington  IMr.  J.\ck- 
soN)  is  not  present  in  the  Chamber  He 
has  presented  the  matter  in  quite  some 
detail  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration.  I  have  been  pre.sent. 
and  I  heard  him  testify  twice.  I  heard 
him  lELst  year  and  this  year. 

I  think  everybody  is  fully  satisfied  that 
the  subcommittee  is  constructive  in  lus 
work  and  in  its  purpose  There  is  really 
a  desire  to  have  the  work  done. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  go  into  any  greater 
detail.  I  know  the  objectives  of  the  com- 
mittee have  won  the  support  of  the  ad- 
mimstration  and.  apparently,  of  b<;th 
parties. 

Mr  ELLENDFJR  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  justification 
of  the  proposed  expenditures  of  the  sub- 
committee be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RzcoRi), 
as  follows: 


Budget 


Position 


STAFF 

Legal  and  investigative: 

i^X.di  'lirt'Clor 

rouiisel  (niinority)... '"""""''. 

C  •jiLsuitants  (tetnfwrary,  as  required,  on  a  con- 
sultants' fee  liasis) . 

Editorial  anil  r<»!<earch:  

Res<'arch  ik>ij!Lstant „ „ 

SLrtlf  rurrnlxTs..^ ..„ **] 

Adm  '   *''   '  v(>  iind  clTicsl: 

">  leric  (secretary  to  director) 

I'f'W 


TotaJ. 


Number 


1 
1 

(15-20) 

1 
4 

1 
1 


Base 

miarj  (per 

annum) 


$8,040 
8.040 


3.130 
22.14U 

3.  3M) 
2.34U 


OrooB 

•alary  (per 

annum; 


$15,044  S3 
1&.0M.  83 


A,  KS4  19 
«a,»48.  78 

n.MA.$4 
S.OM.« 


Monthly 
salary 
(cross) 


$1,253 


.M4  .HI 

3.637.44 

582.10 
433.06 


Total  for 

perlnd  at 

buUcet 

(puss) 


ADmXBTRATIF* 

Contribution  to  employees  health  benefit  proicrams  (Piif.:  .  t  ,w  8»-a«.  effective  Julv  1   llim^ 

Confnbution  to  civil  «.Tvice  rptircnient  fund  (r,u  p«>r  ,1  salaries  piiifl)  '  

Contribution  to  employees  Federal  employees  group  li;.  ,,>  (^  cents  pt-r  month" iw  $1,000  »ver 

Reimbursable  payments  to  ajrenclM  — —-—    —-———„...„..„  ....„ 

Tr'ivPl    infl'.-jjvf  of  flpjd  inve»ti(ratH)M)III"II"IlIIIIIIII " " 

'■'■■■  ^r.:  '  o(  rei>orters' fees) IIIII~""II 

~'  ■•■    ■'    *         ■'    •,   siippllrs. ^         "**       — --  ..— .. _.. .„.. 

iicaliona  (telephone,  telefiraph)!""""""!  *  "  — — — 

' .  -   ;il  fund nillllll        — — .. .... 

Total 

Grand  total __ _ 

Fund  requested,  9.  Res.  248,  $125,00<.i.      ~~ 


$1S.044.M 
1&.044.M 

10.  UW.  00 

6,  SM.  19 
43.  640.  78 

^  086.  34 
S.  064  68 


102,324.66 


2.V)  00 
2,280.00 

sno.flo 

4,  MW.II0 
4,  .VX).  00 
6,500.00 
l.fiOO  00 
1,2110.(10 
1. 675. 36 


22.675.86 


126.000.00 


■**-»-*'^  ■»  T.^^  »%  T^/-<  i^  T  y^'^.T    k    T 


¥^  T^r^r^T\  T\. 


r..;, 


yiin  >'ii 
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The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  a+;rceir4i  to  the  rei>olution 

The  resolution  i6  Res.  248)  was 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  In  ho!cl:a(?  hearlr.es,  report- 
lug  sucli  tieariiig3,  and  niuiting  lnvs»upationB 
AS  authorised  by  se^tiun  134  <>r  the  Legisla- 
tive ReorganlzaUcjn  Act  of  l{*4e,  aiid  Ui  ac- 
cordance With  ita  JurUdicuon  under  ru> 
XXV  of  the  StAiidlng  Rules  of  the  Senat«, 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof  is  aurhorlzed. 
from  Pebrtiary  1.  1960.  to  January  31.  1961. 
Inclusive,  to  make  studies  fts  to  the  efflclency 
and  economy  of  operaMons  of  ail  laraucheo 
of  the  Government  with  particular  refer- 
ence to — 

(1)  the  efTectlveness  of  the  present  organl- 
Eattonal  structures  and  operational  methods 
of  agencies  and  Instrumentalltlee  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  at  all  levels  In  the  formu- 
lation, co<wtll nation,  and  execution  of  an 
integrated  national  policy  for  the  solution  of 
the  probleina  of  surviyal  with  which  the  frre 
world  la  confronted  in  the  contest  with  world 
communism: 

(2)  the  capacity  of  such  structurrs  and 
methods  to  utilize  with  maximum  etlectUe- 
ness  the  skills,  talenta,  and  resources  of  the 
Nation  In  the  solution  of  those  problems; 
and 

(3)  development  of  whatever  legl«latl\e 
and  other  proposals  or  means  may  be  re- 
quired whereby  such  structures  and  methods 
can  be  reorganized  or  otherwise  Improved  to 
be  more  effective  In  formulating,  coordinat- 
ing, and  executing  an  Integrated  national 
policy,  and  to  make  more  effective  use  f  'hp 
stistalned.  creative  thinking  of  nur  uh'.c^X 
citizens  for  the  solution  of  the  full  r  ee  >: 
problems  facing  the  free  world  In  tlic  contest 
with  world  communism 

I5«c.  3.  For  the  purp^ises  <if  thl.=  resolution. 
the  committee,  fn.ni  February  1,  lt»60.  w>  Jaii- 
uary  31.  1061,  It.clu.s.ve    ;.s  auihorized— 

(1)  to  make  bu  ;.  expt  lidit  ures  as  It  deems 
advisable; 

(2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  terhnlcai.  clerical. 
and  other  assL^tants  and  consultant."!  P-o- 
vided.  Tlir.t  the  mlnorliv  of  the  committee  la 
authorized  at  lis  discretion  to  .select  one 
such  person  for  appointment,  and  the  person 
BO  selected  shall  be  appuii.ied  and  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  an  nni.ual  gross  rat* 
not  less  than  $1,1*00  than  the  highest  g.'.>i>8 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 

(3)  with  the  prior  con.'^ent  of  the  head  of 
the  department  or  agency  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  .Administration,  to 
utilize  on  a  reimbursable  biisls  the  services. 
Information,  facilities,  and  pers mne!  of  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  Gove.-nmeni 

Sec.  3.  Expeiases  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
•  125.000,  shall  b«  pnid  from  the  contingent 
fluid  of  the  Senate  upton  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION    OF   ANTITRUST 
AND    MONOPOLY    LAWS 

Mr  IIFNMNOS  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  t!.e  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1090, 
Senate  Resolution  238 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  .vtat<-d  by  t;t!e  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  A  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  238)  authorizint?  an  in- 
vestipation  of  the  antitru.st  and  monop- 
oly laws  of  the  Unittxl  State.s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tl^.e 
question  Ls  on  a^-reemg  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 


President,  will  the 
vicld  for  a  ques- 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  con5ider  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President, 
brufly  I  will  say  we  want  to  continue 
to  make  an  investigation  with  regard 
to  idtiiUca".  bidding,  as  to  whether  there 
is  collusion  or  whethrr  the  antitrust  laws 
need  to  be  changed  in  connection  with 
the  Hiattcr.  We  a.re  interested  in  the 
bidding  for  the  Army,  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  and  the  Defense 
Establishments.  We  li.ive  liad  some  in- 
vestigations already. 

We  are  in  the  middle  of  an  important 
drug  hearing,  which  involves  several 
prospective  legislative  proposals  We 
also  have  pending  a  number  of  bills  and 
recjucsLs  for  further  hearing  in  connec- 
tion with  the  application  or  lack  of  ap- 
plication of  the  laws  to  team  sports.  We 
have  been  a.'-ked  to  investitiate  and  we 
are  investigating  the  problems  in  con- 
nection wth  professional  boxir.g,  as  a 
result  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
taking  that  out  from  under  the  anti- 
trust laws.  We  are  investigating  re- 
straint of  trade  and  ffforts  toward  mo- 
nopolization in  connection  with  that 
matter. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Mr 
distinguished  S<  r.cito: 
tion? 

Mr  KEFAU\'ER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  proposed  legisla- 
tion has  been  reported  to  the  Senate  in 
tho  last  Concress  from  this  subcommit- 
tee^ 

Mr.  KEFAUn'ER.  There  were  re- 
ported, and  they  became  law,  S.  714 
and  S.  726,  to  make  final  orders  under 
section  11  of  the  Clayton  Act.  This  was 
a  very  important  If^eislative  proposal, 
to  help  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

We  have  had  committee  hearings. 
The  Senate  Committ.ee  on  the  Judicary 
reported  and  the  Senate  pa.ssed  S  716 
and  S  1003.  to  authorize  the  Depart- 
ment of  J'ostice  to  make  demands  for 
evidence  in  civil  antitrust  investirra- 
tions.  instead  of  havms  to  go  through 
tJie  grand  jury  procedure. 

S  11  and  S.  138  were  bills  to  amend 
the  Clayton  Act  with  reference  to  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  The  bills  have  had 
full  heannjjs.  That  matter  is  before  the 
committee 

S  839  and  S  838  are  bills  to  supple- 
ment the  ShPiTn.Hn  .Act  by  prohibiting 
automobile  manufacturers  from  engae- 
ing  in  the  business  of  financing  and  in- 
suring automobiles  purcha.'^ed  by  con- 
sumers. Those  bills  are  before  the  com- 
mittee 

Mr  CURTIS.  Tlie  Senator  is  di-scuss- 
Ing  the  bills  under  consideration.  There 
were  two  bills  rejxirted  m  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Coneress.    It  that  correct? 

?,!r  KEFAl^WER.  Does  the  Senator 
m.pan  f:om  tlie  sulx"cmmittee^ 

Mr  CURTIS,     Ye<^, 

Mr  KI^FAI-^TR.  No.  W"e  have  the 
bill  with  respect  to  p-enotice  oi  merger. 
which  is  a  ver>'  imp(.iitant  recommenda- 
tion of  the  administration,  which  was 
up  for  consideration  by  tlie  full  commit- 
tee at  its  la.st  meeting. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  talking  about 
propo.sed  lr,;i.slatiou  which  has  reached 
the  Senate  floor. 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  There  were  two 
bills.  One  has  been  passed  and  enacted 
into  law.  The  other  has  passed  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  was  the  situ- 
ation in  the  85th  Congress? 

Mr.  KEPAL"\'ER.  We  considered  a 
number  of  bills.  I  would  have  to  go 
back  lo  review  the  matter. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  will  yield  further  for  an  obser- 
vation, the  defense  of  the  overall  Judici- 
ary Committf  e  budget  has  been  .lustified 
on  the  ground  of  the  great  number  of 
bills  which  were  intrcKiuced.  I  referred 
a  short  while  ago  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Immigration  and  Naturalization, 
which  had  referred  to  it  615  private  bills 
and  26  general  bills,  with  a  budget  of 
$116  000.  This  is  a  proposed  budget  of 
$425,000. 

The  total  number  of  bills  referred  to 
tile  committee  last  year  was  25.  I  agree 
that  that  is  not  the  .sole  cnterion.  How- 
ever, the  volume  of  legislation  is  some 
measure  of  the  work  to  be  done.  Sena- 
tors introduce  bills,  and  they  are  re- 
ferred to  committees  for  consideration. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  The  Senator  also  knows  that 
in  the  matter  of  the  antitrust  laws,  it 
IS  not  merelj'  a  question  of  introducing 
a  bill,  having  a  hearing,  and  passing  the 
bill.  Often  there  is  a  great  conflict  of 
inierest.  For  example,  in  the  Congress 
before  last,  five  of  the  important  eco- 
nomic recommendations  made  by  the 
President  were  in  connection  with  the 
antitrust  laws.  One  of  those  bills  has 
been  enacted,  and  the  other  has  passed 
the  Senate. 

Or.e  of  the  most  important  questions 
upon  which  we  have  held  voluminous 
hearings,  t)ecause  so  many  economic  in- 
terest*  wish  to  testify,  plus  the  Gov- 
ernment and  many  private  witnesses,  in- 
volves the  question  of  prenotice  of 
merger.  We  read  in  the  newspapers 
about  mergers  taking  place.  Sometimes 
the  Government  claims  that  it  did  not 
have  an  opportumiy  to  find  out  before- 
hand about  a  certain  merger. 

With  all  due  deference — and  I  am  sure 
tlie  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dikksenj  would  agree  with  me  if 
he  were  present — the  reason  wliy  this 
proposed  legislation,  which  I  hoi>e  can 
be  reported,  has  been  styzrued  is  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  a  very  able 
meniber  of  the  committee,  has  been 
f.-'litmg  it  very  hard  in  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  These  things 
take  time.     They  are  ha.'-d  to  move. 

I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out  also 
that  sometimes  the  exploration  of  an  is- 
sue, even  though  the  result  is  that  no 
bill  is  reported,  may  be  of  greater  se.'-v- 
ice  to  the  public  than  would  be  ilie  case 
if  some  legislation  resulted. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yu-ld? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  yield, 

Mr  ELI-ENDER.  During  the  hear- 
ings, did  tl.e  Senator  find  laxity  on  the 
part  of  the  President  or  the  Attorney 
General  in  enforcing  laws  wliich  are  on 
the  statute  books? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  In  some  cases  It 
has  been  ray  own  opinion  that  certain 
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laws  have  not  been  enforced  with  suffi- 
cient vigor  by  the  enforcement  deptirt- 
ments.  With  a  changing  economic  con- 
dition, certain  laws  do  not  seem  to  have 
application.  Let  me  give  the  Senator  an 
example. 

If  two  or  three  people  get  together  and 
fix  prices  at  the  same  level  and  sell  at 
the  fixed  prices  by  agreement,  that  is  a 
conspiracy,  which  has  a  deleterious  ef- 
fect upon  our  free  competitive  enterprise 
economy.  Somehow  or  other  we  are 
finding  that,  apparently,  without  the 
parties  getting  together — at  least  we 
have  difficulty  in  proving  it  in  a  great 
many  cases — the  same  result  is  arrived 
at.  What  are  we  to  do  about  it?  The 
bids  are  exactly  the  same.  I  think  the 
departments  should  try  to  prosecute 
such  cases  more  vigorously.  One  such 
case  was  prosecuted,  involving  the  Salk 
vaccine,  but  the  criminal  indictment  wa.s 
dismissed. 

Also  there  is  the  situation  in  which 
corporations,  instead  of  expanding  in  the 
same  line  of  business  spread  out  in  a 
conglomerate  way.  into  15  or  20  busi- 
nesses, perhaps  in  order  to  drive  some 
little  fellow  out  of  busine.'^s  in  a  particu- 
lar line  of  endeavor,  and  to  make  up  for 
it  in  14  or  15  other  lines  of  bu.sine.s.s. 
That  is  one  of  the  questions  we  are  in- 
vestigating. I  think  the  antitrust  laws 
should  be  more  vigorously  enforced,  and 
we  need  some  improvement  in  our  anti- 
trust laws. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  enlaced  in 
a  hearing  involving  a  great  deal  of 
acrimony.  It  is  not  easy.  It  involves 
important  economic  questions,  and  per- 
haps the  improper  u-se  of  the  patent 
function  and  price  fixing.  In  the  ca.=;e 
of  drugs  we  developed  information  to  the 
effect  that  two  companies  have  the  samp 
price,  even  though  one  sells  the  other  it.s 
bulk  material  for  enough  to  pav  for  all 
of  its  costs.  The  bids  to  the  Govern- 
ment are  identical,  down  to  one-thou- 
sandths of  a  cent,  even  though  prices 
may  go  up  and  down.  In  the  middle  of 
our  hearing  an  indictment  was  sought 
by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARROLL.  Can  the  Senator 
think  of  any  other  committee  of  the 
Senate  which  calls  before  it  representa- 
tives of  more  giant  corporations  in  the 
Nation  than  does  the  subcommittee  of 
which  the  Senat/3r  is  chairman' 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  not  an  easy  subcommittee  to 
conduct. 

Furthermore,  imder  the  direction  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  O'Mahoney'.  a  report  i.=;  now 
being  prepared  dealing  with  certain 
other  aspects,  in  an  endeavor  to  show 
whether  or  not  there  is  real  competition 
in  the  insurance  business,  as  a  result  of 
the  McCarran  Act,  tiu-ning  jurisdiction 
back  to  the  States  in  connection  with 
certain  types  of  msurance. 

These  questions  involve  the  oil  indus- 
try, the  insurance  industry,  the  steel  in- 
dustry, the  drug  indastry,  the  buildmsr 
indu.stry,  and  many  others,  involving 
many   of   the   industrial  giants,   which 


makes  these  hearings  very  difficult  to 
conduct. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Is  not  the  purpose  of 
some  of  the  investigations  to  turn  the 
spotlight  of  public  opinion  on  what  is 
happening  in  the  economy  of  the  Na- 
tion? For  example,  take  the  automobile 
industry,  the  steel  industry,  the  oil  in- 
dustry, and  the  ^a.s  industry,  which  have 
all  been  dealt  with  by  the  Senator's 
subcommittee.  It  has  also  dealt  with 
the  drug  industry- 
Let  me  point  out  one  further  thing, 
which  I  think  is  important,  and  which 
has  not  been  covered  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  Wa„s  not  the  great  na- 
tional interest  in  the  question  of  admin- 
istered prices  large'.y  stimulated  by  the 
testimony  of  economists  before  the 
Senator's  subcommittee? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Ye.s;  the  Senator  is 
correct  The  .subject  was  not  di.scussed 
until  the  testimony  before  our  subcom- 
mittee was  made  public. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Some  of  the  great 
economists  of  the  Nation  came  before 
the  subcommittee  and  presented  their 
economic  theories  and  evidence  We  re- 
ceived testimony  on  how  the  wholesale 
price  index  of  the  Nation  rose  from  195:? 
to  1959  According  to  the  eminent  econ- 
omist Gardner  Means,  85  percent  of  the 
rise  in  the  whole.sale  price  index  from 
1953  to  1959.  resulted  largely  from  pric- 
ing by  mdui^tries  functioning  under  the 
so-called  admini.stereii  pricing  system 

Mr  KEFAUVER  I  do  not  remember 
the  figures  exactly,  but  in  certain  indus- 
tries in  which  there  i.s  no  real  price  com- 
petition, prices  have  gone  up 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  rea.son  I  empha- 
size that  point  IS  that  this  committee  is 
one  of  the  major  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate which  has  an  education  function. 
The  subcommittee,  through  its  contacus 
with  the  universities  and  the  economists 
of  the  Nation,  and  through  talking  to 
the  people,  obtains  information  with 
which  to  widen  the  knowledge  of  the 
American  people  on  our  economic  system 
and  its  strength  and  weaknesses.  I 
heard  the  able  Senator  from  Nebraska 
!Mr.  Curtis:,  and  I  agree  with  him  100 
percent.  We  can  have  confidence  in  the 
intelligence  of  the  American  public,  but 
first  they  must  have  the  fact.s. 

Om-  of  the  great  fimction.s  in  our  de- 
mocracy is  that  the  Congress  .shall  have 
the  investigating  power  to  find  out  what 
is  going  on. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee. I  believe  that  more  than  any 
other  committee  of  the  Congress,  it  deals 
with  specifics.  The  Jomt  Economic 
Committee  deals  in  the  abstract.  This 
comrr.ittee  deals  with  specific  economic 
fact:  so  at  least  it  can  present  both  sides 
of  the  story  to  the  American  people. 

In  connection  with  the  steel  strike, 
mont.is  ahead  of  t.me  the  chairman  of 
this  mportant  subcommittee,  the  able 
Senator  from  Tenne.ssee,  was  calling 
upon  steel  and  labor  to  settle  their  dif- 
feren:es  and.  upon  occa.sion.  was  calling 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  tal:e  appropriate  action.  Those  efforts 
were  based  upon  the  expert  knowledge 
which  he  had  gained  m  this  important 
committee  from  both  labor  and  man- 
ag'^m^nt. 


Let  me  say  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  the  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended by  this  subcommittee  and  its  able 
staff  IS  relatively  unimportant.  It  is  a 
small  amount  of  monev  considering  the 
great  investigations  which  are  being  con- 
ducted.    To  support  the  Senator  from 

Tennes.see 

Mr     ELLENDER.      I    should    like    to 

say 

Mr.  CARROLL.    May  I  finish? 
Mr    ELLENUER.     I  would  merely  like 
to  say  that  I  have  not  raised  any  ob.iec- 
tion  to  the  amoimt.    I  believe  the  com- 
mittee IS  doing  some  good  work 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  appreciate  that 
Statement.  I  did  not  know  whether  the 
Senator  objected  when  he  rose  to  speak. 
I  was  not  in  the  Chamber  at  the  time. 
Mr  ELLENDER.  No;  I  did  not  say 
anything  about  it. 

Mr  CARROLL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  should  like  to  make  this  last  observa- 
tion. With  respect  to  S.  11.  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  been  fighting  year 
after  year  to  move  it  out  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  is  not  his  fault  or  the  sub- 
committee's fault  that  it  has  not  moved. 
Mr  KEFAUVER.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  opposition  in  the  antitru.st  and 
monopoly  field 

Mr  CARROLL.  The  Senator  is  in  a 
field  whei  e  he  ran  expect  a  great  deal  of 
uppo=.iUi-n.  He  i.s  moving  against  some 
very  powerful  forces. 

Mr.  ELLEINDER.  I  should  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  that  when  we  considered 
Order  No.  1076,  the  resolution  authoriz- 
ing a  study  of  administrative  practice 
and  procedure  in  Government  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  I  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  to  the  fact  that  there  was  mi- 
nority counsel  on  that  committ-t^e  I 
wish  to  state  to  my  friend  from  Colorado 
that  the  minority  coun.sel  procedure  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  subcommitt-ee  we  dis- 
cussed a  while  ago.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  all  the  subcommittees 
have  mmonty  counsel.  On  page  7  of 
the  justification  for  this  subcommittee 
there  appear  two  minority  counsel. 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  We  had  three. 
Mr  ELLJEJNDER.  Why  is  that  neces- 
sary'' Are  not  all  of  them  working  to- 
ward the  same  goaP 

Mr   KEFAUVER.     We  are.  but 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Is  that  due  to  a  di- 
vision of  patronage? 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  No ;  it  is  not  a  divi- 
sion of  patronage.  They  are  all  able 
men  and  they  all  work  very  hard. 
However,  studying  the  records  and  re- 
ports involve  so  much  work  that  it  Ls  not 
possible  for  Senators  to  attend  all  the 
hearings.  They  write  up  reports  and  at- 
tend hearings  and  they  are  all  very 
busily  engaged  in  the  work  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr  CARROLL.  I  should  like  to  an- 
swer the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  pomt  the  justification  of  the  sub- 
committee, showing  the  number  of 
coimsels  and  how  the  money  is  gomg  to 
be  spent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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Mr  CARROLL  I  should  like  to  make 
an  ob.servation  The  Si  nator  from  Ne- 
braska knows,  a.^  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  .Administration,  that 
they  are  enlitled  to  minority  coun.'^el 
The  Republican  minority  leader  has  so 
many  duties  to  perform  and  .so  many 
committees  to  handle,  he  is  entitled  to 
have  some  men  >tay  at  the  meetings  to 
find  out  what  v>e  are  doing  As  a  matter 
of  fact  on  tl.i.s  particular  subcommit- 
tee— and  I  wish  to  make  a  record  on 
this,  because  I  iieliove  this  sincerely — I 
said  a  little  earlier  that  we  ouuht  to  have 
more  stafT  peop  e.  and  I  would  like  to 
have  someone  r.-piesentmg  me  on  this 
subcommittee.  I  have  many  committee 
and  subctmmittee  projects  which  de- 
mand my  t.me  and  attention.  The.se 
staff  men  have  f-.  tremendous  amount  of 
experience  in  tl.i.s  kind  of  work.  The 
Senator  from  IjOjisiana  also  should  have 
more  people  helpmg  him  with  his  staff 
work. 

Mr.  ELLEND}-  R     I  have  enough. 

Mr.  CARROL].,  If  he  has  enough,  I 
hope  he  will  not  object  t-o  other  Senators 
having  enough. 

Mr  ELLENDLR.  It  dejx'nds  on  the 
amount  of  work  and  the  purposes  we 
have  m  mind.  I  wish  to  say  that  on  tins 
committee  there  are  16  lawyers.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  can  induce  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  to  let  him  have  at  least 
one  lawyer  to  tend  to  his  part  of  the 
duties. 


Mr  CARROLL  That  is  the  point  I 
had  111  mind  when  I  rai.sed  the  matter. 

Mr  ELLEND.rR  If  I  can  be  of  any 
a.ssistance.  I  wish  the  Senator  would  let 
me  know. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  a^ieemg  to  the  resolution. 

The  re.solution.  Senate  Resolution  238, 
was  agreed  to.  as  follows; 

Rr^ohrd.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Jvi- 
diriary  or  any  duly  authorize*!  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  is  authonzf<l  under  sections 
I34ia!  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgan- 
ization Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  in 
accordance  with  Its  JurLsdlcilons  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Stiu-.dlng  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  a  complete  comprehensive, 
;ind  continuing  study  ai^d  investigation  of 
the  antitrust  and  ar.Mmonopoly  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  their  administration.  l:i- 
terpretation.  operation,  enforcement,  and  ef- 
fect and  to  determine  and  from  time  to  time 
redetermine  the  nature  and  extent  of  any 
legislation  which  may  be  necessary  or  desir- 
able  for — 

( 1  I  clarification  of  existing  law  to  ciimin- 
Rte  conflicts  and  uncertainties  where  neces- 
sary; 

(2 1  Improvement  of  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  existing  laws; 

(3 1  supplementation  of  existing  law  to 
pro\lde  any  additional  substantive,  proced- 
ural or  organizational  legislation  which  may 
be  needed  for  the  attainment  of  the  funda- 
mental ob_'ect.s  of  the  laws  and  the  efBcle  t 
administration  anc:  enforcement  thereof.     ' 

Sec  2  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1960,  to 
January  31,  1961,  Inclusive,  la  authorized 
to   ( 1  >    make  sxtch  expendltvtres  as  It  deems 


advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technlctil,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  conaultants;  Provided,  That  the  mi- 
nority Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  tind  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall 
be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be 
less  by  more  than  $1.2(X)  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3  I  With  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, lacilities  and  ptersonnel  of  any  of  the 
department.s  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Str  3  The  committee  shall  report  lt.<:  find- 
iiiEs  together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable  to  the  Sen- 
ate ai  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  Jariuary  31.  1961. 

Sec  4  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution  which  shall  not  exceed  $425  - 
(X)0  shall  be  piaid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  vipon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  included  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  report  on 
the  activities  and  program  of  the  Anti- 
trust  and   Monopoly   Subcommittee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  program  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
us    Senate. 

COMMITTEE    ON    THE   JtT)IClART, 

SrECOMMrrTEE    ov 
ANTTmrST  AND  MONOPOl  T. 

January  n    1960. 
Hon  James  O  Eastland 
Cha^'man    Commxttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
V  S    Seriate. 
Wn^hington.  DC. 

Di-AR  Mr  Chahiman;  The  Antitrust  and 
Mon'^poly  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  today  approved  the  fol- 
lowing program,  attjiched  budget  and  pro- 
posed resolution  approving  the  sum  of  $425- 
(XK)  for  a  contminng  study  and  investiga- 
tion of  the  tntltrupt  laws  of  the  United 
.States  The  s,pproval  was  stipported  by  all 
the  mem.bers  of  the  subcommittee  with  the 
exception  of  Senator  Wiley. 

Tlie  subcommittee  reiterates  its  belief  that 
the  well-being  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  depends  In  a  large  part  on  the  main- 
tenance of  a  free,  competitive  enterprise 
system.  The  \  ery  keystone  of  the  American 
free  enterprise  6y.>^tem  is  competition,  be- 
cause without  price  competition  the  system 
IF   endangered 

With  the  acceleration  of  monopoly  p>ow- 
er  in  Americ!-  price  competition  is  disap- 
pearing With  the  decline  of  price  compe- 
tition, the  problem  of  high  prices  and  iti- 
flatlon  becomes  mc^st  serious  The  only 
stptutory  safeguards  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress to  protect  the  free,  competitive  enter- 
prise system  are  our  antitrust  laws.  The 
paramount  qtiestion  confronting  our  eccn- 
orr.v  tixiay  is  whether  these  laws  which  were 
initially  passed  over  70  years  ago.  are  ade- 
quate to  protect  our  current  economic  free- 
dom The  theory  behind  the  enactment  of 
antitrtist  legislation  was  not  to  dictate  com- 
petition, but  to  strike  down  and  eliminate 
illegal  agreements  and  restraints  as  well  as 
monopolistic  abuses  which  Interfered  with 
free  business  intercourse  and  Interstate  com- 
merce 

Although  identity  of  prices  is  evidence 
which  can  be  considered  In  determining 
whether  the  antitrust  laws  have  been  vio- 
lated, the  mere  Identity  of  prices  in  and 
of  itself,  has  oeen  construed  as  not  enough 
to  determine  that  the  law  has  been  vio- 
lated. With  the  Increase  In  concentration 
and  economic  px^'^er  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
producers,  prices  In  many  industries  appear 
today  to  be  administratively  set  by  the  lead- 
er and  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  industry. 
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Ing  Investigations  by  the  Senate  Antlmonop-  Is  necessarj-  for  the  subcommittee  to  con-  Monopoly  Subcommittee  and  the  subcom- 
oly  Subcommittee  headed  by  Senator  Estes  sider  and  study  the  problem  of  Improving  mittee's  administered  price  investigation  of 
KETAfVEK.  Dem(X:rat.  of  Trnnessee.  ei.forcement  xrtolB  of  the  enforcement  agen-  pricing  pract;ces  of  drug  manufacturers. 
DiRKSKN,  the  genaie  Republican  leader.  cle«s.  Similarly  It  must  coiisider  the  elimi-  He  would  have  you  believe  that  the  subccm- 
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The  classic  evidence  of  conspiracy  or  col- 
lusion no  longer  can  be  found  by  the  en- 
forcement agencies.  This  conclusion  haa 
been  attested  to  by  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  The  seriousness  of  thl.s  prob- 
lem Is  highlighted  by  the  factual  develop- 
ments In  the  steel  and  automobile  Industries. 
Studies  by  this  subcommittee  have  Indi- 
cated that  whenever  the  leaders  in  these 
Industries  raise  prices,  the  other  immediate- 
ly fail  in  line. 

The  answer  to  this  dilemma  must  be 
found  withm  the  frameworlc  of  legislation. 
without  sacrincing  any  of  our  ba.slc  free- 
doms. The  antitrust  laws  must  be  sup- 
plemented If  the  free  enterprise  .system  is  to 
survive,  and  abuses  of  monopoly  power  must 
be  curtailed  if  an  atmosphere  is  to  be  ex- 
pected wherein  free  competition  can  be  ex- 
pected to  exist. 

Under  the  Constitution  the  exclusive 
power  and  responsibility  to  regulate  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  is  vested  in  the 
Congress.  Having  this  grant  of  power,  the 
responsibility  for  iegislation  must  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Congress  It  continues  to  be 
apparent  to  the  subcommittee  that  the  anti- 
trust laws  passed  by  the  Congress  years  ago 
are  inadequate  to  deal  with  the  power 
wielded  by  the  managers  of  our  large  con- 
centrated industries.  It  is  within  this  are.i 
that  the  subcommittee  has  been  wortcing 
dxiring  the  past  3  years  and  must  continue 
to  worlt  if  the  problem  is  to  be  solved  in 
whole  or  in  part. 

The  subcommittee's  plans  for  the  next 
yeex  are  wide  in  scope  and  represent  its 
piajined  effort  to  find  an  answer  to  this 
fundamental  problem  in  the  antitrust  and 
monopoly  field.  The  subcommittee  con- 
templates the  consideration  of  legislaticn  to 
supplement  our  existing  antitrust  laws. 

The  subcommittee  has  in  its  study  of 
administered  prices  thus  far  considered  the 
pricing  practices  existing  in  the  steel,  auto- 
mobile, asphalt  ro'-)nng  and  bread  industries. 
Because  tne  steei  mduatry  is  so  important 
to  the  American  economy,  the  subcommittee 
feels  that  it  must  continue  to  observe  and 
study  the  administration  of  prices  in  this 
Industry  and,  possibly,  hold  further  hearings 
on  any  possible  price  advance  which  may 
occur  ao  a  result  of  the  recent  settlement 
entered  into  by  and  between  labor  and 
managen^ent. 

During  the  1st  session  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress, the  Antitrtist  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee began  two  new  Important  series  of 
hearings  in  the  administered  price  field. 
One  of  these  hearing.^,  which  was  begun  ou 
September  28.  1959.  dealt  with  the  problem 
of  identify  of  bids  received  from  various 
suppliers  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
on  electrical  and  other  products,  as  well  as 
bids  received  by  the  utility  boards  or  de- 
partments of  several  maiilcipalities.  The 
subcommittee  has  requested  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  General  Services  Ad- 
mmistrarton  to  prepare  for  future  presenta- 
tion to  the  subcommittee  their  experience 
In  the  receipt  of  identical  bids.  During  this 
session  it  is  contemplated  that  this  informa- 
tion will  be  received  in  open  hearings  by 
the  subcommittee  and  explanations  of  the 
princ.pal   suppliers   will    be   invited. 

The  other  series  of  hearings,  begun  on 
December  7.  1959,  dealt  with  the  adminis- 
tered pricing  practices  of  the  manufacturers 
o:  ethlc-il  drugs.  While  our  country  has  the 
Uest  drugs  in  the  world,  it  appears  from  the 
great  number  of  letters  which  the  subcom- 
Biittee  has  received  that  many  of  our  citl- 
ae:i3  are  experiencing  difficulty  in  being  able 
to  purcha.«e  them.  The  purpose  of  the  sub- 
com.mittee's  inquiry  is  to  determine  whether 
drig  manufac'urers  are  setting  their  prices 
a*  excessive  levels  and  whether  the  public  is 
•dequatelv  protected  by  competition.  In 
crder  to  establish  a  factual  basis  upon  which 
•    determination    lor    legislation    might    be 


predicated.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  sub- 
committee to  Inquire  into  specific  products 
as  well  lis  Into  general  matter'^  affecting  the 
industry  &b  &  whole.  The  first  product 
hearing?  were  on  the  sieriod  hormones.  The 
next  pr  -duct  hearing  which  has  been  an- 
nounceC  to  hegir.  •■  r.  January  21.  1960.  will 
deal  wita  triinrjuili/ers,  after  which  the  first 
of  the  general  hearings  will  be  held.  Other 
product  classifications  to  be  inquired  into 
Include  diabetic  drugs  and  antibiotics. 

Driring    the    first    session   of   this   Congress 
there    were    referred    to    the    Antitrust    and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  two  bills,  S.  616  and 
S.  886  which  dealt  with  the  applicability  ol 
the    antitrust    laws    to    the    organized    team 
sports  of  baseball,  football,  basketball,  and 
hockey.     After  public  hearings,  it  was  deter- 
mined by  the  subcommittee  to  report  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  S.  2545.  introduced  in 
the  Senate  on  August  17,  1959,  with  respect 
to  only  the  professional  team  sports  of  foot- 
ball, basketball,  and  hockey,  it  being  deter- 
mined by  the  subcommittee  at  that  time  to 
eliminate  from  consideration  the  problem  of 
baseball    because    of    the    different    Judicial 
status   that   baseball   enjoyed   as  well  as  the 
fact   that   an   unique   and  different   problem 
existed  in  this  sport  by  virtue  of  the  problem 
of    minor   leagues.     S    2646   has    not   as    yet 
been  reported  on  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee.    D  iring  the  consideration  of  S.  616  and 
3    886  considerable  testimony  was  heard  by 
the  subcommittee  with  respect  to  expansion 
within    the    sports    of   professional    baseball 
and    fcotball      The    commissioners   of    both 
professional    ba.seball   and  professional  foot- 
ball publicly  made  assertions  indicating  co- 
operation with  the  announced  intentions  oT 
new  forces  to  expand  within  both  of  these 
sports.     Public    disclosures    have    indicated 
that    this    cooperation    has    not    been    fur- 
nished     It  Is  contemplated  by  the  subcom- 
mittee   therefore,  that  the  consideraUon  of 
legislation  aff*>cting  professional  team  sports 
will    necessitate    new    hearings    during    this 
session  of  the  Congress. 

Having  noted  a  public  complaint  by  the 
Goverr.or  of  California  that  a  national  inves- 
tigation of  the  promotion  of  professional 
boxing  was  neetled.  during  the  days  of  the 
first  session  of  this  Congress,  the  staff  of  the 
subcommittee  was  directed  to  begin  a  field 
investigation  looking  toward  hearings  on  this 
subject  matter.  It  is  contemplated  by  the 
subconimittee  that  such  bearings  will  be 
conducted  during  this  session,  looking  to- 
ward the  formulation  of  legislation  If  the 
need  for  such  Is  Indicated. 

During  the  1st  session  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress there  was  referred  to  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  S.  838  and  S.  839. 
dealing  with  the  proposal  to  strengthen  the 
antitrust  laws  so  as  to  prevent  the  financing 
and  Insuring  of  motor  vehicles  by  automo- 
bile manufacturers.  Public  hearings  were 
held  and  completed  on  these  measures.  In 
its  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  decision  on  this 
legislation  it  was  determined  by  the  subcom- 
mittee to  defer  its  ultimate  decision  unil 
February  15.  1960.  during  which  time  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  survey  the  Impact  of  such 
legislation  within  their  own  States.  When 
this  matter  is  again  brought  before  the  sub- 
committee it  is  entirely  possible  that  further 
hearings  may  be  deemed  necessary  in  order 
to  acquaint  the  subcommittee  further  on 
this  matter.  It  Is  contemplated  that  such 
hearings  will  be  held  early  In  this  session  of 
the  Congress. 

Dtiring  this  session  of  the  Congress  the 
subcommittee  contemplates  the  Iristitution 
of  hearings  into  the  administered  pricing 
practices  of  certain  highly  concentrated  in- 
dtistries  manufacturing  building  materials, 
such  as  glass,  plumbing  fixtvires.  asbestos, 
and  gypsum  products.  At  the  present  time 
perhaps  the  principal  causes  of  concern  over 
the  recurrence  of  a  decline  in  building  ac- 
tivity is  the  projected  decline  In  new  hous- 
ing starts.    High  prices  of  building  materials 


are  undoubtedly  an  Important  contributing 
cause  of  this  anticipated  decline. 

Past  antitrust  litigation  has  not  been  sin- 
gularly successful  In  arresting  the  continuous 
upward  movement  of  prices  of  these  prod- 
ucts. While  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Ci»mmission  during  the 
past  IS  years  have  conducted  a  number  of 
successful  litigated  caae«  In  this  area,  the 
relief  obtained  has  been  largely  limited  to 
Injunctive  relief  against  the  conspiratorial 
continuation  of  price  fixing. 

A  typical  case  in  point  is  the  recent  price 
Increase  in  the  plumbing  fixtures  Industry. 
Two  months  ago  a  few  large  manufacturers 
In  this  industry,  which  accounts  for  most  of 
the  Industry's  output,  made  Identical  price 
Increases  in  the  absence  of  any  prior  advance 
in  the  price  of  steel  or  other  basic  mateiials 
to  them. 

Under  the  direction  of  Senator  CMahoktt. 
the  subcommittee  will  continue  with  its 
study  of  the  insurance  Indusuy,  on  which 
extensive  public  hearings  were  conducted  in 
1959.  As  part  of  lU  function  of  determining 
whether,  pursuant  to  the  mandate  of  the 
McCarran  Act.  State  regulation  is  adequately 
protecting  the  public  Interest,  the  subcom- 
mittee plans  to  explore  the  effectiveness  of 
the  regulation  of  Insurance  companle*  domi- 
ciled abroad  and  operating  In  the  United 
States  under  so-called  surplus-line  laws  of 
the  States.  This  Inquiry  will  seek  to  ascer- 
tain whether  American  policyholders,  claim- 
ants, and  creditors  of  such  foreign  insurance 
companies  are  being  adequately  protected, 
and  win  attempt  to  determine  whether  li- 
censed American  Insurers  are  at  a  competi- 
tive disadvantage  In  competing  with  these 
companies.  Other  matters  are  under  con- 
sideration. 

Because  the  problem  of  concentraMon  con- 
tinues to  be  one  of  the  foremost  problems  In 
our  economy,  the  subcommittee,  time  per- 
mitting, contemplates  calling  for  a  reprirt 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  within  this  area. 
Public  dlsclosuree  reveal  weekly  the  con- 
tinued march  of  concentration  by  mergers — 
many  time*  by  industries  merging  with 
corporations  In  wholly  unrelated  fields. 

In  addition  to  the  legislative  bearings 
hereinbefore  referred  to.  it  Is  contemplated 
that  the  President  Is  likely  to  send  to  the 
Congress  legislative  proposals  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee. It  Is  also  not  unlikely  to  expect 
that  Members  of  the  Senate  wlU  Introduce 
such  legislation.  In  the  event  of  either  of 
these  occurrences,  the  subcommittee  will 
schedule  hearings  for  consideration  of  such 
meas  tires. 

The  proposed  budget  which  Is  attached 
for  the  Information  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  Is  the  same  budget  upon  which 
the  subcommittee  is  presently  operating. 
Accordingly,  the  program,  attached  budget. 
and  proposed  resolution  are  submitted  with 
the  recommendation  that  they  be  approved. 
Wuh  kindest  personal  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Terrs  Kefattveh. 

Chairman. 


Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President.  T 
also  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rccord  at  this  point  a 
statement  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr  DiRKSKNl.  having  to  do  with  some 
part  of  the  hearings  which  we  have  been 
conducting.  ai\d  a  statement  of  mine 
following  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[Ffrom    the    Washington    Pout    and    Times 

Herald.  Jan.  27.  1960) 
DiaK.si:N  Sebks  Cuaa   on   Kefauvi«   P«obes 

Senator  Evf.rftt  M  Dirksen.  Republican,  of 
Illinois,  yesterday  moved  to  curb  wlde-rang- 
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Ing  Investigations  by  the  Senate  Antlmonop- 
oly  Subcommittee  headed  by  Senator  Bnvs 
Keeavver.  Democrat,  of  Tenne.ssee. 

Dirksen.  the  Senate  Republican  leader, 
said  he  will  ask  the  Senate  to  require  ap- 
proval by  a  majority  of  the  parent  Judiciary 
Committee  befori-  the  subcommittee  can 
start  any  new  in'estigations.  He  proposed 
the  limitation  as  .in  amendment  to  a  meas- 
ure to  give  the  Bu!>committee  another  »425,- 
000  for  its  work 

"Tlie  practice  of  having  a  bubcommlttee 
chairman  decide  ty  himself  what  investiga- 
tions are  to  be  undertaken  and  then  having 
him  order  the  stiiff  to  go  ahead  otight  to 
be  stopped."  Dirksen  said 

In  the  case  of  the  antlmonopoly  group, 
DiaKSEN  said  he  t.'iinks  there  has  been  con- 
siderable waste  ol  taxpayers  funds  by  in- 
quiries that  he  lald  have  produced  little 
t>eneflt  for  the  coi  ntry 

KETArvER  disputed  Dirk^sn'r  contention, 
saying  Dirksen  s  move  is  obviously  aimed 
at   hamstringing    the   subcommittee. 

•'I  think  our  investigations  have  been  of 
tremendous  value."  Keeauver  said.  "They 
have  showed  the  concentration  of  monopo- 
listic p>ower  which  doesn't  give  the  little  peo- 
ple a  chance  to  compete  " 

Dirk.sen  said  subcommittee  inquiries  in 
the  Insurance,  s  ee!.  motors  and  baking 
fields  didn  t   turn   up  anything  of   value 

Dirksen  said  tie  inquiries  had  imposed 
heavy  flnanclHl  b.irden8  on  companies  that 
were  forced  to  brng  their  records  to  Wash- 
ington and  to  ha<  e  tlieir  officers  testify. 

"The  General  N"(jtors  r>eople.  for  Instance, 
told  me  it  copt  tliem  a  hslf  million  dollars 
to  prepare   and   piesent   their   case   "  lie  said. 

Statement   i  y   Senator  Keeauves 

On  January  27  1960  in  the  Washington 
Post,  the  mlnorlly  leader  was  quoted  as 
follows:  "The  practice  of  having  a  sub- 
committee chalnran  decide  by  himself  what 
investigations  are  to  be  undertaken  and  then 
having  him  ordir  the  staff  to  go  ahead, 
ought  to  be  stopped,  '  and  m  the  case  of  the 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee,  he 
stated  that  there  had  been  considerable 
waste  of  taxpayers'  fundo  by  inquiries  that 
had  produced  little  benefit  lor  the  country. 
From  this  statement  no  conclusion  could 
be  reached,  Mr  President,  other  than  the  in- 
ference that  I,  as  chairman  of  the  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee,  have  decided, 
by  myself,  the  investigations  that  the  sub- 
committee would  undertake  and  have,  ac- 
cordingly, directed  the  staff  in  its  prepara- 
tion for  such  studies. 

The  record  does  not  bear  out  tlie  minority 
leader  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  he 
is  aware  that.  b)th  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Antitrust  nnd  Monop>oly  .Subcommit- 
tee and  as  a  merni>er  of  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee,  he  voted  to  approve  the  pro- 
gram, budget,  and  resolution  of  the  sub- 
committee. The  subcommittee  formulated 
and  approved  its  program  on  January  21, 
1959,  which  was  submitted  to  tne  parent 
Judiciary  Committee  Thi^  program  which 
was  approved  by  the  minority  leader,  among 
other  things,  contained  the  following  state- 
ments : 

"The  subconunittee's  plans  for  the  next 
year  are  wide  in  .scope  so  that  it  can  continue 
to  study  and  seek  an  an.swer  to  this  funda- 
mental problem  in  the  antitrust  field  The 
suljcommittee  en\isage6  the  consideration  of 
legislation  to  supplement  existing  antitrust 
laws. 

"The  subcommittee  in  its  sttidy  of  admin- 
istered prices  hai.  thus  far  considered  the 
pricing  practices  existing  In  the  steel,  auto- 
mobile, and  a.-^phhlt  ror)fing  Industries.  Be- 
cause the  steel  and  the  automobile  indus- 
tries are  so  Important  to  the  American  econ- 
omy, the  subcommittee  feels  that  it  mtist 
continue  to  observe  and  study  the  adminis- 
tration of  prices  in  these  industries. 

"It  Is  becoming  apparent,  based  ufxjn 
previous  work  of  the  subcommittee,  that  It 


is  necessary  for  tlie  subcom.mittee  to  con- 
sider hnd  study  the  problem  of  improving 
enforcement  tocils  of  the  enforcement  agen- 
clew.  Similarly,  it  must  coiisider  the  elimi- 
nation of  weaknesses  in  basic  antitrust  laws 
as  shown  by  c<nirt  decisions  These  weak- 
nesses have  been  uncovered  in  the  laws  due 
to  changes  in  our  c<implicated  ecmomic  sys- 
tem from  Its  more  simple  form  at  the  time 
when  our  present  laws  were  enacted. 

"The  subcommittee  plans  to  make  studies 
in  a  number  of  other  industries  Including 
bread,  drugs,  fertilizer,  replacement  parts 
for  farm  machinery,  paper  boxes  automo- 
bile financing,  rubt>er  tires,  and  aluminum. 
Studies  have  already  been  launched  by  the 
staff  of  the  subcommittee  into  manufac- 
turers' pricing  practices  in  bread  and  drugs. 
This  initial  investigation  has  uncovered  sucn 
important  facts  that  the  subcommittee  has 
decided  to  hold  early  hearings  in  t>oih  of 
these  industries.  These  studies  and  hear- 
ings will  materially  contribute  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  administered  price  inflation 
and  its  relationship   to  the  antitrust   laws  " 

On  January  26,  1959,  the  "program,  budget, 
and  resolution,"  as  submitted  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  was 
approved  unanimously  by  the  Committee  on 
tne  Judiciary  On  January  29.  1969.  .Senate 
Hesolutlon  57  authorizing  the  Subcommittee 
ou  Antitrust  and  Monopyjly  to  expend 
through  January  31,  1960,  $395  000  was  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. On  February  2  1959,  this  res- 
olution WH.S  agreed  to  and  passed  by  the 
Senate 

Tlie  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommit- 
tee, on  June  24.  1959,  approved  an  amend- 
ment to  Senate  Resolution  57  authorizing 
an  increased  appropriation  to  the  Antitrust 
and  Mrmopoly  Subcommittee  ot  *30  0(X), 
The  minority  leader  supported  tills  amend- 
ment, both  in  the  sut>conimittee  and  in  the 
full  committee,  which  a^iproved  the  amend- 
ment on  July  13.  1959.  In  suppo-n  of  ti.is 
request   it   was  stated,   among  other  thinp-- 

"Thls  Increase  in  the  sutKrommlttee's  pay- 
roll came  primarily  from  the  added  expense 
necessary  to  obtain  tlie  fcer\  ices  of  specially 
trained  personnel  needed  for  the  subcom- 
mittees investigation  of  the  pricing  prac- 
tices of  manufacturers  of  drug  product.s  It 
is  anticipated  tliat  this  sizable  payroll  will 
continue  unless  it  is  necessarily  curtailed 
becAuse  of  the  lack  of  funds  " 

Receiving  favorable  consideration  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
this  amendment  was  agreed  to  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  August  7.  1959.  by  the  passage  of 
Senate  Resolution  1444 

On  January  11  of  this  year  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  again  approved  the 
•  program,  budget,  and  proposed  resolution 
approving  the  sum  of  $425,000  for  8  contin- 
uing study  and  investigation  of  the  antitrust 
laws  of  the  United  States  When  the  "pro- 
gram, budget,  and  proposed  resolution"  was 
brought  before  the  full  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, the  distinguished  minority  leader 
again  indicated  his  support  This  "program, 
budget,  and  proposed  resolution,"  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  is  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate in  connection  with  Senate  Resolution 
238. 

I  think  the  position  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  is  clearlv  without  merit 
As  chairman  of  the  Antitrust  and  Monop'.ly 
Subcommittee.  I  have  diligently  endeavored 
to  execute  the  program  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, as  approved  by  its  membership  and  the 
parent  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  know 
of  no  Instance  when  I.  as  chairman  of  tJie 
subcommittee,  have  announced  hearings  or 
an  investigation  of  any  subject  matter  with- 
out calling  it  to  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  subcommittee  and  obtaining 
support  for  the  undertaking. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  has 
been,  in  my  opinion,  unduly  critical  of  the 
excellent   staff   work   of   the    Antitnxst   and 


Monopoly  Subcommittee  and  the  subcom- 
mittee's administered  price  investigation  of 
pricing  pract:ces  of  drug  manufacturers. 
He  would  have  you  believe  that  the  subcom- 
mittee introduced  exihibit«  into  the  Record 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  making  headlines 
and  front  page  stories.  Let  tis  examine  this 
allegation. 

In  its  past  experience  In  attempting  to  de- 
termine production  costs  of  various  manu- 
facturers, the  subcommittee  was  refused  ac- 
cess to  this  Information  on  the  b&iis  that 
such  information  was  confidential  and  would 
harm  the  competitive  position  of  individual 
companies  if  made  public.  In  order  to  ob- 
viate the  reoccurrence  of  this  situation,  the 
staff  of  the  subcommittee  obtained  from  the 
records  and  flies  of  drug  manufacturers 
their  bulk  purchases  and  saies  contracts. 
Having  obtained  these  bulk  prices,  the  staff 
then  worked  out  computed  production  costs 
of  various  products  based  on  bulk  price 
transaction,  plus  contract  processing  charges. 
An  example  of  this  procedure  was  illustrated 
by  the  computed  costs  l^-r  meprobamate  lor 
400  milligram  tablets.  In  presenting  this 
table  at  the  hearings  it  was  made  plain,  as 
it  had  been  made  indelibly  clear  m  otlier 
similar  examples  that  what  was  reproduced 
was  computed  production  costs  as  com- 
pared to  actual  price  and  that  it  did  not 
purport  to  include,  nor  represent  that  it 
included  such  other  costs  as  research,  sell- 
ing, and  distribution  costs,  taxes  and  profits. 
By  this  cfjmputation  it  was  determined  that 
the  Carter  Products  Co  .  which  sells  me- 
probamate as  Miltown  in  quantities  ol  l,oOO 
tablets,  could  manufacture  such  tablets  for 
7  cents  per  tablet,  or  $7.32  per  thotisand. 
The  representative  ol  Carter  Products  was 
.-isked  to  explain  to  the  subcommittee  why 
It  was  necessary  to  charge  its  whole.'aiers 
$52  for  these  1.000  tablets  and  the  druegi.'^ta 
$65,  who.  In  turn,  charged  the  consumer 
$108  40.  m  view  of  its  production  cotts  of 
$7.32.  The  representative  ol  Carter  Prodvicts. 
a.s  had  previous  representatives  of  other  drug 
C' .inp.'inies  when  confronted  with  similar 
computations  explained  that  all  of  this  d.i- 
ference  did  not  represent  profit,  but  that  the 
company  had  selling  and  administrative  ex- 
pense, advertising  promotion  and  clinical 
samples  ex;>e:isc,  reseiirch  and  royalty  ex- 
pense, and  income  tax  expense.  What  is  in- 
teresting. Mr  President,  is  this.  When  con- 
fronted with  the  computed  production  costs 
as  devised  by  the  staff  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  head  of  the  Carter  Products  Co  then 
offered  the  company's  own  figures  on  Mil- 
town costs  and  profits  per  tablet.  The  ac- 
tual manufacturing  costs,  presented  by  the 
Carter  company,  is  7  cents  per  tablet,  which 
IS  identical  with  the  computed  costs  of  the 
staff  of  tiie  subcommittee  The  minority 
leader  is  disturbed  about  the  headlines 
which  appe.tred  m  the  various  papers  which 
reported  these  hearings.  He  is  particuhu-ly 
disturbed  about  the  headlines  which  re- 
jxirted  the  percentage  markups  of  production 
costs.  Some  of  these  headlines  factually  re- 
ported these  percentages  m  ranges  from  hun- 
dreds of  percent.s  to  thousands  of  p>ercents. 
I  don't  think  these  lacts  were  misrepresented 
c>r  misconstrued.  They  are  the  truth  and. 
perhftj.>s.    the    truth    is    disturbing 

I  liave  long  been  dedicated  to  the  belief 
that  our  verv  r.ationa.  exutence  depends 
upon  making  effective  our  free.  competiti\e 
enterprise  system.  I  am  afraid  that  there 
are  many  in  our  country  who  interpret  the 
free  enterprise  system  without  due  respect 
to  the  word  "competition  "  Tliere  are  many 
who  believe  that  this  system  shcviid  be  op- 
erated on  the  basis  that  individuals  or  cor- 
porations are  'ree  to  do  as  they  please,  with- 
out respect  to  the  public  interest.  Congress 
has  the  responsibliity  to  regulate  Interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  We  have  been  lax  in 
our  responsib.lity.  Much  of  otir  everyday 
life  Is  controlled  by  the  free  exercise  ol  Judg- 
ment of  Individual  managers  of  giant  cor- 
porations.    Greet    concentrations    of    power 
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have  been  allowed  to  grow  up  In  our  econ- 
omy. Monopoly  Is  rampant.  I  am  afraid 
that  the  public  has  been  subjected  to  Irre- 
sponsible and  unconscionable  price  gouging. 
How  else  could  one  explain  what  has  been 


Inc.,  would  rank  first  with  the  rate  of  38  2 
percent;  American  Home  Products  would  t>e 
second  with  33  5  percent,  and  Smith,  Kline 
ic  French  Laboratories  would  t>e  third  with 
33  1   percent. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  a(,'reeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  motion  was  agreed   to;   and  the 
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Mr  KEFAm'ER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaiumous  consent  that  a  ve:y  brief 
statement  about  the  work  of  the  subcom- 
mittee be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 

TV-lint 


Sbc.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ing, together  with  it*  reoonunendations.  to 
the  Senate  at  the  ei^iieel  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  January  31,  1961. 

Sec  4.  E.xpeiises  of  the  committee,  tinder 
th-B  re.sr.luVi  in    wl.lrh  shall  not  exceed  $25- 


totftling  $5000.  The  Ru^es  Committee  has 
unanimously  approved  this  amount,  and  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  approve  Senate  Resoi'u- 
uon  226. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 


•    cieterrr.ination    lor    icgisiawon    mignt    oe      ii-g  sr.;;  vs.    xiigii  i^in-co  wx  w^wv^w.^ 
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have  been  allowed  to  grow  up  In  our  econ- 
omy. Monopoly  Is  rampant.  I  am  afraid 
that  tlie  public  has  been  subjected  to  Irre- 
sponsible and  unconscionable  price  gouging. 
How  else  could  one  explain  what  has  been 
allowed  to  happen  in  the  drug  Industry? 

A  comparison  of  rates  of  return  after  taaes 
In  selected  industries  for  the  year  1957  re- 
veals that  the  drug  Industry  enjoys  a  rate  of 
return  of  21  4  percent,  which  is  the  highest 
rate  of  return  for  any  Industry  group.  It  is 
nearly  twice  the  average  cf  a.\\  manufacturers, 
which  is  11  percent.  Remember  the  drug 
Industry  sells  to  a  captive  market  The  con- 
sumer who  pays  :"or  the  dru?s  does  not  order 
them;  ana  the  doctor  who  orders  them  does 
not  pay  for  them.  In  the  scheme  of  sales 
promotion,  trpmend^us  sums  of  mmify  are 
spent  by  the  larger  drug  manufacturers  to 
persuade  the  physicians  of  this  country  to 
prescribe  their  individual  products  by  trade 
name.  Smaller  manufacturers,  not  possess- 
ing economic  resources  to  engage  in  promo- 
tional schemes,  are  completely  and  effectively 
locked  out  of  the  ma.ss  market.  They  of 
necessity,  have  to  content  themselves  with 
bidding  on  Government  and  h>spital  pur- 
chases. 

Reserpine  is  the  generic  name  for  one  of 
the  tranquilizer  prodvics  The  product 
patent  of  this  drug  is  held  by  the  Ciba 
Pharmaceutical  Prxlurts  Co  .  which  sells  its 
products  under  the  trade  name  of  Serpasil. 
Ciba  hae  freely  licensed  the  right  to  manu- 
facture this  product  and  make  bulk  sales  tn 
manufacturers  in  thl.=;  civintrv  Ciba  sells 
Ita  product.  Serpasil.  m  0  2.5  milligram 
quantities,  in  bottles  of  1,000  ti3  wholesalers 
at  132.  who  sell  to  druggis'.s  at  $39  50.  who. 
In  turn,  sell  U>  consumers  at  $65  83  A  small 
company,  the  Panray  Corp  se.ls  this  same 
type  of  product,  in  the  same  quanMty.  to 
druggists  for  $6  25  In  February  l9'/>  Ciba 
was  awarded  a  purchase  by  the  M'.l;u»rv 
Medical  Supply  .\2ency  as  a  result  of  serret 
bids  on  this  same  product  in  bottles  of  1.000. 
at  the  unit  price  of  60  cents  Think  of  this, 
gentlemen:  Ciba  sells  the  Government  the 
»ame  product  for  60  cents  for  which  the 
druggists  of  our  great  country  must  pay 
$39  50.  Ask  yourself  why  this  occurs.  It  !.■< 
my  belief  that  the  Government  is  obtaining 
these  low  prices  m.erely  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  small  manufacturing  com- 
panies, such  aji  Panray  Corp  which  has  made 
sales  to  the  Military  Medical  Supply  Aijenry 
for  as  low  as  70  cents  In  other  words — the 
laj-ger  manufacturers  of  drug  produ^^'s  will 
Bieet   competition    where    necessary. 

I  call  your  attention  to  another  ir.'er- 
estlng  factual  piece  of  information  winch 
has  been  developed  by  the  Antitru-^t  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  during  its  dri.;g 
price  study.  It  is  obvio\is  that  the  Ameri- 
can druggists  and  the  public  are  paying 
many  times  what  druggists  and  the  pviblic 
are  paying  for  identical  products  in  foreign 
countries.  The  tranquilizers  Miltown  and 
Equinal,  which  are  identical,  are  sold  to  th^ 
druggists  in  the  United  States  at  $3  25  fir 
400  milligram  tablets  in  bottles  of  fifties. 
In  Germany  Miltown  is  sold  to  druggists  at 
69  cents;  in  Argenuna  at  73 '2  cents;  in 
Great  Britain  at  »1  84:  and  in  Italy  at  $1  77. 
I  could  give  you  other  examples  on  o»her 
products,  but  I  do  not  care  to  burden  the 
record. 

According  to  Fortune  maga?ines  ranking 
of  major  industrial  corp^irations  by  net 
profits  after  Uxes  as  a  percent  of  lnveste<l 
c»piUl.  for  the  year  1958.  for  the  500  largest 
corporations  in  America  9  drug  companies 
are  within  the  first  50  companies  Bv  in- 
terpolating and  placing  In  proper  rank 
drug  companies  which  do  not  fall  wrhln 
the  500  largest  American  companies  this 
number  U  increased  to  13  Bv  this  Interpo- 
Ution.  the  three  largest  profit  companies, 
after  tases  as  a  percent  of  Inves'ed  capital. 
are  drug  companies,  all  p.-lncipa;'v  eneae^d 
in    the    uanqur.i^er    f.»'.d       Carter   Products, 


Inc.,  would  rank  fir.st  with  the  rate  of  38  2 
percent:  American  Home  Products  wtiuld  l>e 
second  with  33  5  percent,  and  Smith,  Kline 
it  French  Lcib^raUjnes  would  be  third  with 
33  1   percent. 

The  work  and  dutie.s  of  the  Antltru.st  and 
Monopoly  f-uocommittee  are  complex  and 
ditBouit  I  a:n  o:  the  beiief  that  con- 
gression  il  iir.  e>'.igatiwns  and  studies  are  nec- 
essary. How  else  c  iu;d  we  legislate  without 
such  studies''  If  we  ure  to  preserve  our  free, 
competitive  enterpri.<ie  sy.stf-in  I  am  con- 
vinced that  much  mus-  be  learned  about  our 
complex  industrial  society.  Remember,  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act  was  p.ussed  in  1890. 
Our  industrial  community  is  much  more 
complex  than  It  was  In  that  year.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  have  in- 
formed the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee that  they  are  powerless  to  do  anything 
about  Identical  prices  unless  hardcore  evi- 
dence of  conspiracy  can  be  obtained.  What, 
then,  are  we  to  do  when  we  find  prices  In 
given  Industries  established  by  the  leader 
and  followed  Identically,  or  substantially 
identically,  by  the  other  members  of  the 
industry?  It  Is  quite  apparent  that  where 
there  Is  such  a  concentration  of  economic 
power,  or  monopoly,  those  In  such  a  p>oeltlon 
can  administer  and  set  their  prices  to  suit 
themselves-  This  Is  the  dilemma  In  our 
commerce  field  I.  for  one.  refuse  to  concede 
that  there  Is  not  enough  Intelligence  In  the 
Halls  of  Congress  to  effectively  legislate  on 
this  problem  without  surrendering  our  desire 
for  maximum  freedom  It  Is  my  hope  that 
the  answer  to  this  riddle  will  eventually  be 
discovered.  I  do  not  know  how  It  will  ever 
be  discovered  If  congressional  committees  are 
ham.strung  In  their  efforts.  We  can  111  afford 
not  to  examine  ourselves  If  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  if  the  public  interest  la  to 
be  protected. 


STUDY  OP^  M.ATTERS  RFTT  .^TINO  TO 
CONSTITUTTON.^L  .-AMENDMENTS 

Ml-  HENNINGS.  Mr.  Presidoi^.t  I 
move  that  the  .Senate  proreed  to  the  rnn- 
.sideration  of  Calendar  No  1091  •S'-rutte 
Flesolution  239. 

Thp  PRESIDINO  OFFTCER.  The 
resolution  w.ll  be  .'^lated  by  title  for  the 
iuformation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Leoi-slative  Ci.erk  A  resolution 
iS  Res  239  '  authorizing;  a  study  of  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  constitutional  amend- 
ments. 


The  PRESIDING  OFT'ICER.  The 
question  Is  on  af,'reeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  M:  President,  may 
I  inquire  how  much  is  being  asked  In 
this  resolution? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER,  TiAenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars. 

-    Mr.  ELLENDER.     Is  that  the  same  as 
last  year? 

Mr  KEFAUVER.     Yes. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  suppose  that  the 
subcommittee  makes  a  special  study  of 
the  proposed  constitutional  amendments 
which  are  presented  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes;  we  have  had 
hearings,  and  the  last  hearing  was  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  enfranciiise- 
ment  and  the  poll  tax  and  the  22d 
amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Wliat  does  the  full 
committee  do  as  far  as  hearings  are 
concerned? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  full  committee 
holds  no  hearings.  They  are  all  held 
by  the  subcommittee. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  They  are  all  held  by 
the  subcommittee? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes:  by  the  sub- 
committee. Last  year  I  believe  100  reso- 
lutions were  referred  to  the  subcommit- 
tee. No;  I  am  mistaken.  That  was  in  a 
previous  Congress.  We  have  about  40 
resolutions  before  us  at  the  present  tune. 
The  Senate  passed  three  of  them  a  little 
while  ago. 

Mr.  ELI.ENDER  I  notice  that  there 
is  only  one  courviel  and  one  secretary  on 
ihp  subcommittee. 

Mr  KEFAUVER.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.    ELLENDER.     The    hearing's    are 
being  conducted  by  this  staff 

M:    KEFAUVER      By  the  staff;  yes. 
Mr    ELLENDER.     At  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  corvsent  that   the   justifica- 
tion of  the  subcommittee  be  placed  m 
the  RxcoRD. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  table  waa 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REroRC.  as 
follows ; 


Budael—The  Senate  Judiciary  SubcommitUe  on  Conslilutional  AmendmenU,  Ftb.  1,  1U60, 

to  Jan.  SI,  1961 


Position 
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Clerical;  £>«.•« lary.... .^ 
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lands  rciuestcd,  ~.  lUr.  .3V,  »2:,U0O. 


Mr  KEFAUVER.  Mr  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  a  \e:y  brief 
statement  about  the  work  of  tiie  subcom- 
mittee be  placed  in  thf  KEroFD  at  this 

point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  oidered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  KKTAwrK 
I  shall  not  detain  the  Senate  long  in  my 
explanation  of  the  need  ror  the  modeet  sum 
Buthorlzed  in  Senate  Resolution  239  for  the 
Subcommittee  on  ConsUtutional  Amend- 
ments. 

As  you  will  undoubtedly  recall,  the  Senate 
has  been  unusually  diligent  this  session  In 
considering  and  approving  long  needed 
changes  in  our  ConsUtution.  However,  there 
are  stUl  a  number  of  proposals  which  ahould 
receive  careful  attention. 

There  is  at  the  moment  on  the  Senate  Cal- 
endar one  proposed  amendment  (S  J.  Res. 
69)  which  has  been  f.ivorably  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  There  are  two 
other  proposed  amendmenta  iS  J  Res.  11  and 
S  J.  Res.  40>  which  have  been  approved  by 
the  subcommittee  and  are  pending  on  tiie 
calendar  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
In  addlUon,  there  are  an  unusual  number 
of  propoaals.  many  of  which  have  wide  spon- 
sorship, and  which  should  receive  considera- 
tion by  the  subcommittee.  I  might  menUon 
that  it  Is  the  intention  of  the  subcommittee 
to  bold  hearings  on  one  of  these.  S.  J.  Res. 
140,  t*  soon  as  they  can  be  arranged  This  ifi 
a  reaoluUon  which  was  introduced  by  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Connecticut,  Senator 
DoDD,  and  which  Is  designed  to  provide  re- 
lief for  thoee  many  persons  who  live  In  one 
State  and  work  In  another  and  who  are  sub- 
jected to  very  inequitable  tax  burdens.  Hear- 
ings were  held  last  year  on  two  other  resolu- 
tions designed  to  alleviate  thU  situation, 
but,  as  drawn,  the  resolutions  have  little  or 
no  chance  of  adoption.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  more  recent  resolution  of  Senator  Dodd 
Will  prove  more  practical. 

The  amount  of  money  requested  for  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments Is  mo6t  modest  indeed:  it  is  »25.000. 
the  same  amount  expended  la^t  year.  Tlie 
budget  provides  for  a  single  counsel  and  a 
single  clerk:  that  Is  all  Tlierefore,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  adopt  the  pending  resolution. 
Senate  Resolution  239. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  apreeine  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  'S.  Res.  239 »  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  Oonvmittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorised  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  LegtslatlTe  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accordance  with 
lU  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine. 
Investigate,  and  make  a  complete  study  erf 
any  and  all  matters  pertaining  tc  constitu- 
tional amendments. 

Sec.  2  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  I.  1960.  to 
January  31,  1961,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
Tlsable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Prox^ded  That,  if  more  than 
one  counsel  Is  employed,  the  minority  is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  t>e 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  f  1.200  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee:  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  department* 
or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  re- 
imbursable services.  Information,  facilities. 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  ot 
agencies  of  the  Government. 


.'=;Fr  3  The  committee  shall  report  Its  f^nd- 
;^^•  t.  eether  wlUi  it*  reoommendatioiis,  to 
the  Senate  at  tlie  e.j-iieet  practicable  dat«, 
but  not  latej-  than  January  31,  1961. 

5ix-  4.  Expeuses  'f  the  committee,  under 
IhiF  resolution,  which  sha.:  not  exceed  »25  - 
000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  f'lnd 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  cx-»rr.mittee. 


IN\^STIGATION  OF  NATIONAL 

PENITENTIARIES 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  ti^e 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1080,  Sen- 
ate Re.soluUon  226. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  S>enate. 

The  LEGisLATrvE  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  2261  providing  for  an  investiga- 
tion of  national  penitentiaries. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  tiie  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion 

Mr  HENNINGS.  I  niiglit  say  that  as 
Senators  know,  the  amount  of  $5  000  is 
annually  appropriated.  This  year  a  lit- 
tle less  than  $700  of  that  amount  was 
expended,  .so  that  each  year  something 
like  $4,500,  more  or  less,  L«:  returned. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  a  state- 
ment which  I  have  prepared  be  p'.aced  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemtnt  ft  '^KN'ir'.?R  HrNMNGs 

The  standftig  Subcommittee  ou  Natur.al 
Penitentiaries,  of  the  Committee  on  the 
the  Judiciary,  has  been  In  operation  f:v,<-^ 
the  80th  Congreas,  and  is  charped  with  in- 
specting and  inves-  .  ,t::iE  the  operation  of 
our  national  peiut^"!!',  :anc.s  in  accordar.ce 
with  Jurisdiction  specified  by  Rule  XXV  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  To  fulfill 
the  duties  Imposed  by  the  subcommittee  It 
Is  necessary  that  members  travel  to  various 
Federal  penal  Institution.*.  As  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee.  I  am  proud  U^  re- 
port that  members  ol  U\e  su:x^ -nimiuee 
are  extremely  diligent  in  their  duties  visit- 
ing— often  at  great  difficulty  to  themselves — 
the  most  remote  of  our  many  national  cor- 
rectional Institutions.  I  am  also  proud  to 
report  that  the  subcommittee  is  considered 
by  penal  authorities  to  be  a  highly  useful 
and  effective  Instrument  for  promoting 
morale  among  the  inmates  and  personnel  of 
our  Federal  penal  Institutions  and  in  ob- 
serving the  character  of  the  service  rendered 
by  prison  p>ersonnel. 

The  subcommittee  affords  the  personnel 
of  the  Federal  PrUon  Service  an  opportunity 
to  bring  directly  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  problems  of  housing,  custody,  disci- 
pline, food,  health,  and  recreation  for  ;r.- 
mates.  It  also  provides  Members  ol  the 
Senate  with  opportunities  to  speak  to  in- 
mates and  to  hear  any  grievances  which 
these   unfortunates  might  have. 

No  expenditures  for  staff  pcrsoiincl  have 
been  incurred  by  the  subcommittee  and 
none  are  anticipated  during  the  coming  ses- 
sion. A  member  of  the  full  committee  staff, 
Mr  Francis  C.  Rosenberger,  has  served  as 
counsel  to  the  subcommittee  In  addition  to 
Yi\t  other  duties  ""he  modeft  expend;' lire-" 
of  the  subcommittee  have  been  used  entirely 
to  make  It  possible  for  members  o'.  ttip  Sub- 
committee to  fulfill  their  duly  of  wsw.n^ 
Federal  penal  Institutions.  This  year,  as 
last,     the    subcommittee     is    asking    funds 


totaling   $5  000      Tlie   RvLles  Committee   h.-.s 

un;\n.inious:y   jippro-,  p<l    this  amount,    and    I 

urge  the  Senate  to  approve  Senate  Resolu- 
Uon  226. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  apreemp  to  the  resolution. 

Tlie  resolution  S  Re.«  226'  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows; 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  or.  tne  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  sub:  rr.jr.  t- 
tee  thereof,  is  authorized  under  .sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorga:v.7a- 
tlon  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  in  uccorr.- 
stTK-p  With  its  jurisdiction  specified  by  Rule 
XXV  ol  the  Standing  Rules  o:  tl.e  Senate 
to  examine.  Investigate,  and  Inspect  national 
penitentiaries. 

Sec.  2.  For  tlie  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1960  To 
January  31,  1961,  inclusive,  Is  authorized  to 
( 1 )  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable: (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  as-^isuu-t^s 
and  consultants:  and  (3)  with  tlie  prior  oeu- 
sent  of  the  heads  of  the  depari.mei.i*  or 
agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  oii 
Rules  and  .Administration,  to  utilize  the  re- 
imbursable services.  Information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  department*  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
iPigs.  togctlier  with  its  recommendations  'or 
legislation  as  it  deem5  advisable,  to  the  .Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31.  1961. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  iinrier 
this  resolution,  wiiich  shall  not  exceed  ?5  000, 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  appro',  ed  by  tlie 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


IN"\'ESTIGATION  OF  CERTAIN  MAT- 
TERS RELATING  TO  FEDERAL 
El-ECnONS  \ 

Mr.  HENTSTNGS,  Mr.  President,  I 
move  t.hat  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
coiXbideration  of  Calendar  No.  1104, 
Senate  Resolution  263. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tine 
rrsolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S  Res  263'  authorizing  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  to  mvesti- 
pale  certain  matters  pertaining  to  Fed- 
eral elections 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  atireemg  to  the  motion  of 
Uie  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  HEN'NINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
.senior  Senator  from  PJiode  li.land  ;  Mr. 
Green,  is  the  chaiiTnan  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. The  amount  called  for  is  $160.- 
000  for  use  dui-ing  the  year  beginning 
February  1,  1960.  The  i-esolution  has 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Privileces  and  Elections,  and 
was  unanimously  reported  to  the  Senate 
hy  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr  President.  ■» ill  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.     I  yield. 

Mr  CURTIS,  Is  it  not  the  purpose  to 
hold  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ap- 
propriation provided  in  abeyance,  in  the 
event  that  conu^sts  arise  out  of  the  elec- 
tions to  be  held  m  the  fail  of  IQeC 

Mr,  HEINNING^  The  dLstinpuished 
Senator  liuin  Neo.a>ka,  being  a  memotr 
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of  the  subcommittee,  knows  that  that 
has  been  Its  policy.  . 

Mr.  CURTIS.  There  is  no  immediat« 
plan  for  enlarging  the  staff  or  embark- 
ing on  additional  hearings,  is  there? 

Mr.  HENNTNGS.  No.  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green  i 
is  the  chairman  of  it.  I  know  of  no  un- 
mediate  plan.  No  such  suggestion  was 
made.  Was  the  Senator  present  when 
this  matter  was  discussed' 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  I  merely  wanted 
the  Record  to  show  that  it  has  been  the 
practice  to  have  these  funds  authorized 
by  the  Senate,  so  that  if  the  committee 
were  suddenly  called  upon,  m  connection 
with  an  election  contest  or  a  matter  m- 
volvmg  the  seating  of  a  Senator— and 
the  Senate  probably  would  be  in  recess 
at  that  time 

Mr.  HENNTNGS.  It  generally  is,  I 
may  say  to  the  Senator 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  practical  side  of 
the  situation  would  have  been  taken  care 
of  in  advance. 

Mr.   HENNINGS.     The   Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  well  stated  the  proposition 
and  the  requirement  that  this  amount 
be  set  aside  in  the  nature  of  a  standby 
fund  for  such  use  as  may  be  required 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreemg  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  'S  Res  263',  wa.s 
agreed  to,  as  follows. 

Remlved.  That  the  C-'mmlt-ef  on  Rules 
and  .Administration,  or  any  duly  author. 7Pd 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  au'h  <rized  wi.aei 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amer.ded.  and 
In  accordance  with  Its  jurisdictions  specified 
by  Rule  XXV  cf  the  Standing  Rule.s  of  the 
Senate,  to  exam.lne,  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to — 

(li  the  election  of  the  President.  Vice 
President,  or  Members  of  Congress. 

(2)  corrupt  practices: 

(3)  contested  elections: 

(4)  credentials    and    qualifications: 

(5)  Federal  elections  generally:    and 

(6)  presidential  succession. 
Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resoUiti  m 

the  committee,  from  February  1,  1960,  to 
January  31.  1961,  Inclusive  is  auth'.rlzed 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable;  i2i  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  a.s-sistanf.s 
and  consultants:  Provided,  Thar  the  minor- 
ity Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  f"r 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compen.sation 
shaU  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall 
not  be  less  by  more  than  «1,200  than  the 
highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services,  information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
^ndlngs,  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31.  1961, 

Sec,  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$180,000.  shaU  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  tbe  committee. 


STUDY   OF   FEDERAL    JUDICIAL 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No  1079.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  231,  and  that  it  be  made 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legi.slative  Clerk  A  resolution 
iS  Res.  231 1  authorizii-ifi  a  study  of  the 
Federal  judicial  sy.stem 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeine  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  motion  was  ai-reed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceed-  d  to  comider  the  resolu- 
tion. 

COMMENDATION  OF  APPOINTMENT 
OF      FORMP'.R      REPRESENT.ATIVE 

BROOKS    HAYS    TO    ti:n-nb:ssf;e 

VALLEY  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  Mr  President,  I 
co-r.mend  the  admmi.stration  for  ap- 
poail.ng  former  Representative  Brooks 
Hays  to  a  full  term  on  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Board  of  Directors.  Mr  Hays,  in 
the  short  time  he  has  served  on  the 
Board,  ha.s  won  the  re.spect  and  endorse- 
m-^nt  of  thousands  of  citizens  in  the 
valley  who  b.avc  come  to  kno'A  him  per- 
sonally. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Hays  to  a  full 
term  was  hailed  by  many  newspapers  in 
the  area,  including  tlie  Clarksville  Leaf 
Chronicle  and  the  Chattanooga  Times. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  published  m  the 
Leaf  Chronicle  on  January  29,  1960,  and 
the  editorial  published  in  the  Times  on 
January  26.  1960,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From    the    Clarksville    Leaf-Chronicle.    Jan. 
29. 19001 

Mr    Hvys  Ls  ^  Good  Choice  tor  the  T\'A 
Board 

Despite  'h"  fact  that  Representative 
Brooks  Hays  is  .i  Democrat.  President  Elsen- 
hower has  ap:.x>lnted  him  to  a  full  term  on 
the  TVA  B/jard  of  Directors.  The  choice  Ls 
a  good  one 

President  El.senhower  cannot  be  said  to  be 
a  fnend  of  TV.\.  He  has  followed  the  estab- 
lished Repvibiican  line  of  opposition  to  the 
TVA  and  at  the  beginning  of  his  term,  he 
did  everything  he  pxisslta'.y  could  do  t<.)  ham- 
string and  hamper  the  TVA.  It  h;is  been 
Interestli'.g  t'l  observe  that  some  of  the  indi- 
viduals the  President  appointed  to  preside 
over  the  dismemberment  !)f  TVA  have  be- 
come Its  most  ardent  supp<')rters  It  has 
been  a  well-known  fact  for  miany  years  that 
it  la  Impo-sslble  to  work  closely  with  TVA 
without  becoming  Imbued  with  enthusiasm 
for  the  project.  Mr  Hays  has  possessed  this 
enthusiasm  from  the  beginning  and  it  i.s 
gratifying  to  know  that  he  will  continue  on 
the  Board. 

TVA  Is  upon  the  threshold  of  a  great  de- 
velopment. New  steam  plants  and  additional 
dams  In  the  TVA  and  Cumberland  Valley 
areas  will  be  needed  to  produce  the  ever- 
•zp&ucUxig  power  uee<U  ol  the  region.     The 


ne-A.  self-flnanclng  program  of  TVA  will  free 
I*  from  the  battleground  of  politics  and  en- 
able the  agency  to  better  carry  out  its  plan 
of  overall  development. 

The  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Valleys 
are  natural  sites  for  new  Industries,  It  Is 
difficult  to  understand  how  many  Industries 
can  continue  to  operate  economically  In  the 
unfriendly  climate  of  many  Northern  States. 
Here  In  the  South,  we  have  year-around 
working  weather,  plenty  of  good  water  and 
the  finest  labor  In  the  world.  What  mure 
can  industry  need? 

(Prom  the  Chattanooga  Times.  Jan.  28,  1960) 
Mr   Hats  rom  a  Pltll  Tkrm 

The  Tennessee  Valley  generally  will  wel- 
come President  Elsenhower's  nomination  of 
Brooks  Hays  for  a  full  term  on  the  TVA 
Board. 

It  serves  to  clarify  Mr.  Hays'  personal  In- 
tentions, which  were  rumored  to  cover  sev- 
eral possibilities,  and  It  removes  the  small 
element  of  uncertainty  over  hU  availability 
for  the  longer  appointment. 

It  Is,  we  think,  the  recognition  of  a  public 
service  well  begun,  and  the  promise  of  an 
opportunity  to  make  full  and  fruitful  use  of 
Mr  Hays'  developing  capacities  for  this  par- 
ticular assignment  It  gives  TVA  a  strong 
Board  for  the  period  of  growth  ahead. 

With  a  greater  degree  of  permanence  at 
their  disposal,  no  doubt  the  Hayses  will  feel 
more  settled  In  their  KnoxvUle  home  than 
has  been  their  lot  over  the  past  several 
months  We  hope  so  They  have  earned  the 
distinction  of  being  good  neighbors.  It  will 
be  pleasant  to  have  them  In  the  valley  for 
years  to  come. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  12 
o  clock  meridian  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at 
7  o'clock  and  53  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tue.sday, 
February  9,  1960,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  February  8.  1960: 

AssiBTAirr  Oknzkal  CotrNsn 

Hart  H  Spiegel,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  General  Counsel  (Chief  Counsel  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service). 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive    nominations    confirmed    by 
the  Senate  February  8,  1960 : 
Board  or  Oovthnors  of  the  Federal  Reservi 
System 

George  Harold  King,  Jr,.  of  MlssLsslppt  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  term  of  14  years, 
from  February  1,  1960, 

Tknnesske  VAixrr  Authoritt 

Brooks  Hays,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of   Directors  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  for  the  term  expiring  May 
IB  1969. 
Director  or  th«  Coast  and  GioDrnc  Subvet 

Rear  Adm.  H  Arnold  Karo.  to  be  Director 
r  f  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  for  a  term 
of  4  years. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MOND.W,  I'l  I.IU  AHY   8,  1'K>0 

The  Hou.sc  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Wilbur  E.  Goist  of  the  Tnnity 
Methodi.st  Church,  Chillicothe,  Ohio, 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

God  of  Grace  and  God  of  GloiT,  POur 
the  richness  of  Thy  spirit  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  our  land  as  well  as  the  peoples  of 
all  nations.  Sharpen,  O  Lord,  our  sense 
of  responsibility  and  duty  to  our  coun- 
try and  world,  and  may  Thy  truth  be 
in  our  words  and  decisions  as  we  write 
today's  page  to  our  heritage.  Keep  vital 
our  sense  of  appreciation  and  gratitude 
for  the  labors  and  .sacrifices  of  those  who 
have  so  nobly  written  yesterday's  page 
of  our  heritage. 

Grant  us  courage  and  a  quiet  inner 
calm  amid  the  tumult  and  the  shouting, 
both  in  the  world  and  in  our  delibera- 
tions, I^t  not  timidity  engulf  us  in  our 
hour  of  testing.  May  a  divine  strcnRlh 
be  in  our  hearts  for  facing  the  burdens 
and  problems  which  bend  the  back  and 
harass  the  lives  of  so  many  people. 
Enable  our  eyes  to  look  as  Thou  do.st 
behold  the  children  of  men  and  may  our 
compassion  and  understanding  strive  for 
Thy  perfection. 

Stir  within  the  heart  of  all  mankind 
an  abiding  love  of  peace,  and  may  ail  of 
us  possess  the  quality  of  spirit  to  walk 
the  path  of  peace.  Hear  this  petition, 
we  pray,  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.    Amen. 


TliP  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  rcquc.«:t  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana ';' 

nicre  wa5  no  objection 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
hearing  on  a  piece  of  major  legi-slation 
the  other  day,  our  d^.^tm?ul.'^hed  col- 
leaeue.  the  gentleman  from  Virpmia 
[Mr.  Smith] .  was  quoted  as  saying: 

I  will  not  dllly.  I  wlU  not  delay.  I  will 
not  dally. 

Now  that  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  has  enunciated  this  new 
policy,  I  am  confident  that  he  will  give 
prompt  attention  to  KR.  22,  the  School 
Support  Act.  which  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  last 
June  8. 

DISTRICT  OP   COLUMBIA   BU?INES.'= 

The  SPEAKER.  This  i.s  D-'-tnct  of 
Columbia  Day.  Tlie  Chair  recoenizes  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  ;  Mr. 
McMillan  1.  chairman  of  the  Commiiiee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  tHe  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.  8.  An  act  to  authorize  Federal  financial 
assistance  for  school  construction  and 
teachers'  salaries. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

ScNATC  Resolution  2fi8 

Re^oli'rd  That  the  legislative  bu.<:lne<«  of 
the  Senate  be  now  suspended  In  order  that 
memorial  addresses  may  be  delivered  on  the 
life,  character,  and  public  service  of  the 
Honorable  William  L.Bnger.  late  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  North  Dakota. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved.  That  a.s  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the  Senate, 
at  the  conclusion  of  Its  business  today,  do 
adjourn. 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  February  4.  1960,  was  read 
and  approved. 


SCHOOL  SUPPORT  ACT 

Mr  METCAIJ^  Mr  Speaker  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks  at  this  point  in   the   Record. 


TAX  EXEMPTION  FOR  THE  \TT- 
ERANS  OF  FOREIGN  W.^P^S 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  bill  (H.R.  9451)  to  amend  Puolic 
Law  86-333  to  provide  that  the  tax  ex- 
emption granted  the  properly  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  be  effective  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  begiiming  on  and  after 
July  1,  1959.  and  ask  unanimous  corLsent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House 
as  in  Committee  of  the  "Whole, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  theie  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Souili 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  end  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Sfaff  <  of  Amer- 
\ca  in  Congress  assembled.  TTiat  the  Act  of 
September  21,  1959  (73  Stat.  599:  PL  8&-333), 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec,  2  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  efTect  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  beginning  on  and  after 
July  1.  1959." 

'With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrpresentatires  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  exempt  from  taxation 
certain  property  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  In  the  District  of 
Columbia",  approved  July  19,  1954  (Public 
Law  510.  Eighty-third  Congress) .  as  amended. 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "lots  38.  20,  and  19" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "lots  38,  20.  19. 
and  841":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  on  and  after  July  1.  1959," 
Immediately  after  "exempt". 

The  committee  amendment  was  acre ed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordrred  to  be  t  nf.Tos.'sod 
and  read  a  third  lime,  w  as  read  the  lh:rd 
iimr.  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
■'A  bUl  to  amend  the  Act  of  July  19,  1054, 


to  exempt  from  t.axation  certain  addi- 
tional property  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign War.s  of  the  United  States  :n  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  to  provide  tl.at 
the  tax  exemption  praiited  the  property 
of  the  Vcteran.s  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  State.s  in  the  District  of  Col-umbia 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  taxable 
yeai^s  beginning  on  and  after  July  1, 
1959," 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  or.  tliC 
table. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
83d  Congress  Public  Law  510  was  en- 
acted to  exempt  from  taxation  cenam 
property  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  Umted  States,  which  is 
located  in  the  District  of  Columbia 

The  prop>erty  referred  to  are  lot.*  819. 
820.  821.  822,  823.  and  824  in  square  724. 
and  provided  that  such  proF>erly  be 
exempt  from  all  taxation  so  long  as  the 
same  is  owned  and  occupied  by  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  to 
erect  a  building  on  this  property.  How- 
ever, before  construction  actually  started 
the  United  States  Government  filed  a 
declaration  of  taking  the  property  ownfKl 
by  the  Veterar^s  of  Foreign  War?  of  the 
Unii-ed  Stales. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  Stat.cs  in  anticipation  of  this 
move  by  tlie  Government  acquired  by 
deed,  recorded  on  September  19.  1956. 
lots  38.  20.  19.  and  841  in  square  Tv^T. 
For  tax  puiposes  these  loLs  are  carried 
a';  lot  845.  square  757. 

Real  estate  taxes  a.ssessed  agaLnst  the 
property  had  been  paid  through  June  30, 
1959.  At  the  t:me  the  Congress  con- 
sidered H.R.  7683,  which  became  Public 
Law  333  of  the  86th  Congress,  it  was  the 
intent  of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  House  of  Representatives, 
that  tlie  tax  exemption  afTorded  under 
Public  Law  510  of  the  83d  Congress  be 
transferred  lo  the  property  acquired  ty 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  as  stat-ed  in  Public  I  aw 
333  of  the  86th  Congress.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  ccmm:tiee 
failed  to  write  into  the  law  that  such 
exemption  should  apply  "with  respect  to 
taxable  years  beginning  on  and  after 
July  1,  1*959."  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  interpreted 
this  to  mean  that  the  property  would  now 
be  subject  to  District  taxes. 

The  purpo.se  of  the  amend.ment  to 
Public  Law  510  of  the  83d  Congress  is 
twofold : 

First,  At  tlie  ; :nir  Public  Law  510  of 
the  83d  Congress  was  enacted,  lots  819. 
820,  821,  822,  823.  and  824  in  .square  724 
were  exempt  from  taxation  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Public  Law  333  of 
the  86th  Congress  transferred  the  tax 
exemption  from  those  lot,';  to  loi,-^  38  20, 
and  19  in  square  757.  At  the  time  tlie 
bill  was  submitted  for  introduction  a 
small  portion  of  land  referred  to  as  lot 
841  K1  square  757,  which  was  occupied  as 
-A  gi.  rage  m  the  area,  was  omitted  from 
the  iegisiation.  The  first  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  to  excmp;  lot  841  in  square 
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757,    which    was    unintentionally    over- 


In  1957  It  was  recognized  that  trust 
r'nmnnnip.'?     loan    fljid    title    comoanics 


is   a   child   !\s  that  term   Is  defined   in   para- 
graph   (  1 1    of    section   4   of   this   Act      Each 
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Sec.  fl  The  following  provisions  of  law  are 
repealed : 


"(c)    The     Lead     of     each     liiftitution     Ir. 
which  an  orphan  resides  who  is  attending  a 


"(2)    Thi?    .^ct   shall   not   be   construed   a.*: 
supersed:np  the  Act  approved  April  23    1958 
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757,  which  was  unintentionally  over- 
looked at  the  time  H.R.  7683  was  drafted 
but  which  should  have  been  included  as  a 
part  of  the  original  exemption.  The  loss 
In  revenue  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
would  be  approximately  $22  a  year  be- 
cause of  this  exemption. 

Second.  The  purpose  in  the  second 
amendment:  In  the  language  'with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  beginning  on  and 
after  July  1,  1959,  "  the  real  purpose  is 
to  insure  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States  that  the  building 
and  property  occupied  by  them  will  not 
be  subject  to  taxation  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  and  after  July  1,  1959. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  members  of  the  committee  may  ex- 
tend their  remarks  in  connection  with 
the  bills  we  pass  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


In  1957  it  was  recognized  that  trust 
companies,  loan  and  title  companies 
were  operating  under  a  similar  handicap 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
statute  with  respect  to  these  organiza- 
tions  was  amended  so  as  to  eliminate 
the  requirement  that  a  majority  of  the 
directors  of  these  businesses  be  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
eliminate  the  requirement  that  a  major- 
ity of  the  tru.stees  or  directors  of  insur- 
ance companies  be  citizens  of  the  Di.strict 
of  Coliunbia  This  is  the  only  purpose  in 
the  bill,  it  involves  no  cost  and  there 
were  no  objections  to  this  amendment 


CONCERNING  TRUSTEES  OF  DIS- 
TRICT OP  COLUMBIA  CORPOR.^- 
TIONS 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  iH  R. 
9737)  to  amend  the  act  of  March  3.  1901, 
to  eliminate  the  requirement  that  cer- 
tain District  of  Columbia  coi-poration-s 
be  managed  by  trustees  the  majority  of 
whom  are  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the  Hou.se 
as  In  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congresi  assernbled.  That  section 
608  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  establish 
a  code  of  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia." 
approved  March  3,  1901.  as  amended  iDC. 
Code  29-204  1  is  annended  by  striking  out 
"respectively"  and  by  striiclng  out  "and  a 
majority  cltizeas  of  the  District,". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  1.  Ur."  6. 
strike  out  "respectively"  and  Insert  ",  respe<-- 
tlvely.". 

The  committee  amendment  wa.s 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
existing  law  insurance  companies,  or- 
ganized under  the  District  of  Columbia 
laws,  are  required  to  have  a  majority  of 
their  trustees  or  directors  reside  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Because  of  the 
fact  that  the  modern  trend  is  for  resi- 
dents of  the  District  to  move  into  subur- 
ban areas  several  insurance  companies 
have  reached  the  point  where  it  is  nec- 
essary for  them  to  dispense  with  the 
services  of  many  of  their  trustees  or 
directors  because  of  the  fact  that  they 
live  in  Virginia  or  Maryland. 


PAYMENT  OF  TUITION  TO  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Mr  MATTHEWS  Mr  St)eaker.  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  ^H  R. 
7124'  to  require  the  payment  of  tuition 
on  account  of  certain  per.sons  v,ho  at- 
tend the  public  scho<jls  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  in  the  House  as  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole 

The  SPEAKER  I.'^  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida'' 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
B-"  : r  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o'  Re-yrr^'-ntativs  Of  the  Unitrd  States  of 
Arneri^a  in  Congrexs  a'tsi'mbled  That  this 
Act  m-iy  be  cited  aa  the  "District  of  Colum- 
bia Ncnresident  TxUtlon  Act" 

Sec  2  ia»  In  the  case  of  ( 1 1  each  adult 
who  attends  a  public  school  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  does  not  reside  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  (2)  each  child  who 
attends  such  a  public  school  and  does  not 
have  I.  parent  or  guardian  who  resides  in  the 
Distrl  ;t  of  Columbia,  or  Is  not  an  orphan  as 
that  term  Is  defined  In  paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act,  there  shall  be  paid  to  the 
Board  of  Education  the  amount  fixed  by  the 
Board  of  Ediic.ition  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b  )    of  this  section. 

(bi  The  amount  which  shall  be  paid  with 
respe<t  to  each  person  subject  to  subsection 
lai  cf  this  section  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
Board  of  Education  with  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Coluribhi  as  the  Hmount  necessary  to  cover 
the  ejipense  of  tuition  and  cast  of  textbooks 
and  schcx.I  sipplip.s  u.sed  by  such  person, 

(C)  All  anu  unts  received  by  the  Board  of 
Education  under  this  sectlr-u  shall  be  paid 
Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  credit  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

Sec,  3,  (a)  Each  adult  who  attends  a  pub- 
lic sc.iool  of  the  District  of  Columbia  with- 
out the  payment  of  amounts  under  section 
2 1  a)  shall  make  a  statement  In  writing  that 
he  (  1  I  l.s  an  adult  as  that  term  Is  defined  In 
paragraph  (3i  of  sectl'jn  4  of  this  Act  and 
(2i  ,-es;des  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Such  statement  shall  be  sworn  t<j  or  affirmed 
by  stch  adult  and  shall  be  on  file  with  the 
Board  of  Education  at  all  times  while  such 
adult  is  attending  a  public  school  of  the 
Distr.ct  of  Columbia  without  the  payment  of 
such  amounts, 

(b  A  parent  or  euardian  of  earh  clilld 
attending  a  ptibllc  school  of  the  District  of 
Colujnbla  with-jut  the  payment  of  amounts 
under  section  2iai  shall  make  a  statement 
in  writing  that  (li  he  la  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  8\ich  child  and  haa  custody  or 
contiol  of  such  child,  (2)  he  resides  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  (3)  that  such  child 


is  a  child  as  that  term  Is  defined  in  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  section  4  of  this  Act  Each 
such  statement  shall  be  sworn  to  or  affirmed 
by  the  maker  and  shall  be  on  file  with  the 
Board  of  Education  at  all  times  while  such 
child  Is  iittendlng  a  public  school  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Ccjlumbla  without  the  payment  of 
such  amounts. 

(C)  The  head  of  each  Institution  In  whirh 
an  orphan  resides  who  is  attending  a  public 
school  of  the  District  of  Columbia  without 
the  payment  of  amounts  under  section  2ia) 
shall  rnake  a  statement  in  writing  (li  that 
such  orphan  U  both  a  child  and  an  orphan 
as  those  terms  are  defined  in  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  of  section  4  of  this  Act,  i2i  that  the 
institution  U  located  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, (3)  that  such  orphan  resides  In  such 
institution,  and  (4)  that  such  Institution 
complies  with  the  laws  and  regulations  In 
effect  in  the  District  of  Columbia  relating  to 
orphan  asylums  Sxich  statemcr.ts  Hhall  be 
sworn  to  or  affirmed  by  the  maker  and  shall 
be  on  file  with  the  Board  of  Education  at  all 
times  while  such  orphan  U  attending  a  pub- 
lic school  of  the  District  of  Columbia  with- 
out the  payment  of  such  amounts 

(d)  The  statement  required  by  subsection 
(a),  (b),  or  (c)  of  this  section— 

(1)  shall  be  made  prior  to  admittance  to 
a  public  school  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  at  such  limes  thereafter  as  the  Board 
of  Education  shall  by  regulation  prescribe, 
but  not  less  than  once  each  year,  and 

(2)  must  be  true  at  all  times  with  respect 
to  the  statements  set  forth  therein 

(e)(1)    Any  person  who — 

(A)  wUlfully  falls  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions  of  this  section  In  order  to  avoid  pay- 
ment of  amounts  under  section  2(ai .  or 

(B)  files  a  statement  with  the  Board  of 
Education  under  subsection  (a),  (b).  or  (c) 
of  this  section  knowing  that  Information  set 
forth  in  such  statement  is  false. 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  WOO  or  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  ninety  days,  or 
both. 

(3)  All  prosecutions  for  violations  of  this 
Act.  or  regulations  made  pursuant  thereto, 
shall  t)e  conducted  in  the  name  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  the  Corporation  Ckjunsel 
or  any  of  his  assistants. 

Sec  4    As  used  In  this  Act — 

(li  the  term  "child"  means  a  male  per- 
son who  Is  less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
or  a  female  person  who  Is  less  than  eighteen 
years  of  age; 

(2)  the  term  "orphan"  means  a  child  who 
(Ai  does  not  have  a  living  parent  or  guar- 
dian, and  (B)  resides  In  an  institution  which 
Is  located  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
which  compiles  with  laws  and  regxilatlons  in 
effect  In  the  District  of  Columbia  relating 
to  orphan  asylums; 

(3)  the  term  "adult"  means  a  male  per- 
son who  is  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  older, 
or  a  female  person  who  is  eighteen  years  of 
age  or  older; 

(4t  the  term  "guardian"  means  a  person 
(A)  appointed  as  a  guardian  for  a  child  by  a 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  and  (B) 
who  has  control  or  custody  of  such  child. 

(5)  the  term  "parent"  means  a  person 
(A)  who  (1)  is  a  natural  parent  of  a  child. 
(Ill  is  a  stepfather  or  stepmother  of  a  child, 
or  ( ill)  has  adopted  a  child,  and  i  B  i  who  has 
custody  or  control  of  such  child;  and 

(6)  the  term  "Board  of  Education"  means 
the  Board  of  Bducatlon  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

SBC.  5  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  affect  the  authority  vested 
In  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia by  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  5 
of  1952  (66  Stat.  824).  The  performance  of 
any  function  vested  by  this  Act  In  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  In 
any  office  or  agency  under  the  Jurisdiction 
and  control  of  said  Commissioners  may  be 
delegated  by  said  Commissioners  in  accord- 
ance with  section  3  of  such  plan. 
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Sec.  8.  The  following  provisions  of  law  are 
rejjealed : 

( 1 )  The  last  paragraph  under  the  heading 
"Public  Schools"  in  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1898.  as   amended    (DC.   Code,  sec,   31-301). 

(2)  The  last  paragraph  under  the  side 
heading  "Miscellaneous"  which  follows  the 
center  heading  Public  Schools"  In  the  Act 
of  July  21.  1914  (DC    Code,  sec    31   302). 

( 3 )  The  last  paragraph  under  the  side 
heading  "Miscellaneous"  which  follows  the 
center  heading  Public  Schools"  in  the  Act 
of  March  3,  IQl.")   (DC.  Code,  sec,  31-3C3). 

(4)  The  second  paragraph  under  the 
center  heading  Public  Schools"  in  the  Act 
of  March   28,   1918    (DC,  Code,  sec    31-304). 

(5)  The  last  jjaragraph  under  the  heading 
"Capital  Outlay"  which  follows  the  center 
heading  "Public  Schools"  In  the  Act  of  June 
29.  1949  (DC.  Code,  sec  31.  306) . 

(6)  All  provlalons  of  law  which  provide 
that  children  of  officers  and  men  of  the 
United  States  Army.  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps 
and  children  of  other  emrployees  of  the 
United  States  stationed  outside  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shell  be  admitted  to  the 
public  schools  without  payment  of   tuition. 

Sec.  7,  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  (1 )  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  or  (2i  Sep- 
tember 1  of  the  year  during  which  this  Act 
IS  enacted,  whichever  occurs  last. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert : 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •Dis- 
trict of  Coltunbla  Nonresident  Tuition  Act". 

"Sec,  2,  (a)  In  the  case  of  ( 1 )  each  adult 
who  attends  a  public  school  of  the  District 
of  Colimabla  and  does  not  reside  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columljla,  and  (2)  each  child  who 
attends  such  a  public  school  and  does  not 
have  B  parent  or  guardian  who  resides  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  Is  not  an  orphan  as 
that  term  Is  defined  In  paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act,  there  shall  be  paid  to 
the  Board  of  E<lucatlon  the  amount  fixed  by 
the  Board  of  Blucatlon  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion  (b)   of  this  section, 

"(b)  The  amount  which  shall  be  paid  with 
respect  to  each  person  subject  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  axed  by  the  Board 
of  Education  w.th  the  approval  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia as  the  amjunt  necessary  to  cover  the 
expense  of  tuit.on  and  cost  of  textbooks  and 
school  supplies  used  by  such  person, 

"(c)  All  amounts  received  by  the  Board  of 
Education  under  this  section  shall  be  paid 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
credit  of  the  D  strict  of  Columbia. 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Each  adult  who  attends  a 
public  school  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
without  the  payment  of  amounts  under  sec- 
tion 2ia)  shall  make  a  statement  In  writing 
that  he  (1)  Is  an  adult  as  that  term  Is  de- 
fined In  paragi  aph  (3)  of  section  4  of  this 
Act.  and  (2)  lesldes  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Such  statement  shall  be  on  file 
with  the  Board  of  Education  at  all  times 
while  such  adult  is  attending  a  public  school 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  without  the  pay- 
ment of  such  amounts. 

"(b)  A  parent  or  guardian  of  each  child 
attending  a  p\  bile  school  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  without  the  payment  of  amounts 
under  section  2(a)  shall  make  a  statement 
in  writing  that  (1)  he  is  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  such  child  and  has  custody  or 
control  of  such  child.  (2)  he  resides  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  (3)  that  such  child 
is  a  child  as  that  term  is  defined  in  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  section  4  of  this  Act ,  Each  such 
statement  shall  be  on  file  with  the  Board 
of  Education  at  all  times  while  such  child  Is 
attending  a  public  school  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  without  the  payment  of  such 
amounts. 


"(c)  The  head  of  each  ii^ftitution  in 
which  an  orphan  resides  who  is  attending  a 
public  school  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
without  the  payment  of  amounts  under  sec- 
tion 2(a)   shall  make  a  statement  in  wrltlr^g 

(1)  that  such  orphan  1.=  both  a  rh'.ld  and  ar. 
orphan  as  those  terms  are  defined  In  para- 
graphs (1)    and   (2)   of  seciiuu  4  ul  this  Act, 

(2)  that  the  institution  is  located  in  the 
District  of  Coliimbla,  (3)  that  such  orphan 
resides  In  such  Institution,  and  (4)  that 
such  liistltutlon  compiles  with  the  laws  and 
regulations  In  effect  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia relating  to  orphan  asylums  or  foster 
homes.  Such  statements  shall  be  on  file 
with  the  Board  of  Education  at  all  times 
while  such  orphan  Is  attending  a  public 
school  of  the  District  of  Columbia  without 
the  payment  of  such  amounts, 

"(di  The  statement  required  by  subsec- 
tion  (a),  (bi.  or   (c)   of  this  section — 

"  ( 1 )  shall  be  made  prior  to  admittance  to 
a  public  school  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  at  such  times  thereafter  as  the  Board  of 
Education  shall  by  regulation  prescribe,  but 
not  less  than  once  a  year,  and 

"  ( 2 )  must  be  true  at  all  times  with  respect 
to  the  statements  set  forth  therein. 
"(e)(1)  Any  person  who — 
"(A)  willfully  fails  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section  in  order  to  avoid 
payment  of  amounts  under  section  2(a),  or 
"(B)  makes  a  statement  required  or  au- 
thorised to  be  filed  with  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion by  this  Act  knowing  that  the  Informa- 
tion set  forth  in  such  statement  is  false, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $300  or  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  ninety  days,  or 
tioth  Any  person  violating  any  regulation 
made  pursuant  to  the  authority  in  this  Act 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $100  or  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  thirty  days. 

"(2)  All  prosecutions  for  violations  of  this 
Act.  or  regulations  made  pursuant  thereto. 
shall  be  conducted  in  the  name  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  the  Corporation  Counsel 
or  any  of  his  assistants.  As  used  in  this  Act 
the  term  'Corporation  Counsel'  means  the 
attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  by 
whatever  title  such  attorney  may  be  known, 
designated  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  perform  the 
functions  prescribed  for  the  Corporation 
Counsel  in  this  Act. 

"Sex:  4,  As  used  In  this  Act — 
"(1)   the  term  'child'  means  a  person  who 
Is  less  than  tweuty-one  years  of  age; 

"(2)  the  term  'orphan'  means  a  child  who 
(A)  does  not  have  a  livmg  parent  or  guard- 
ian, and  (B)  resides  in  a  chUd-care  institu- 
tion or  foster  home  located  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  which  compiles  with  the  appli- 
cable laws  and  regulations  relating  to  any 
such  child-care  institution  or  foster  home; 
"(3)  the  term  "adult"  means  a  jjerson  who 
is  twenty -one  years  of  age,  or  older; 

"(4)  the  term  'guardian'  means  a  person 
(A)  appointed  as  a  guardian  for  a  child  by  a 
court  of  competent  Jvirlsdictlon,  and  iB)  who 
has  control  or  custody  of  such  child; 

"(5 1  the  term  'parent'  means  a  person  (A) 
who  (1)  is  a  natural  parent  of  a  child,  (ill  is 
a  stepfather  or  stepmother  of  a  child,  or  (Hi) 
has  adopted  a  child,  and  (B)  who  has  cus- 
tody or  control  of  such  child;  and 

"(6)  the  term  'Board  of  Education'  means 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

"Sec,  5.  (1)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  so  as  to  affect  the  authority  ve.<^t<>d 
in  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia by  Reorganization  Plan  Niin-itaered  .S 
of  1952  (66  Stat,  824),  The  performance  of 
any  function  vested  by  this  Act  in  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  EHstrlct  of  Columbia  or  in 
any  office  or  agency  under  the  Jurisdiction 
and  control  of  said  Commissioners  may  be 
delegated  by  said  Commissioners  In  accord- 
ance with  section  3  of  such  plan. 


"(2^    T)-.:s   Art   shall   not   be   construed   a-t 
supersed:np  the  A'^t  approved  April  23    1958 
(72  Stat,  98  1 ,  and  such  Act  approved  April  23 
1958,  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect 

"Sec  6,  The  foliowii'ig  provisioris  of  law  are 
repealed . 

"in  The  last  paragraph  under  the  heading 
'Public  Schools'  in  the  Act  of  March  3,  1899. 
as  amended  i  D  C  Code   sec  31-301  > . 

"(2 1  The  last  paragraph  under  the  side 
heading  'Miscellaneous'  which  follows  the 
center  heading  Public  Schools'  in  the  Art 
of  July  21.  1914   (DC.  Code,  sec,  31-302), 

"(3)  The  last  paragraph  undf^r  the  side 
heading  'Miscellaneous'  which  follows  the 
center  heading  'Public  Schools'  in  the  Act 
of  March  3.  1915  (DC    Code,  sec,  31-303), 

"(4)  The  second  paragraph  under  the  cen- 
ter heading  'Public  Schools'  in  the  Act  of 
March   28,   1918    (DC.  Code,   sec    31-304), 

"(5)  The  last  paragraph  under  the  head- 
ing 'Capital  Outlay'  which  follows  the  cen- 
ter heading  'Public  Schools'  in  the  Act  of 
June  29,  1949  (DC.  Code    sec   31-306). 

"Sec  7.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  (1) 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  or  (2) 
Sept«ml>er  1  of  the  year  during  which  this 
Act  is  enacted,  whichever  occiu-s  last," 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  wa5  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
thud  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  wa^^  laid  on  the  table, 

Mr.  MATTHEWS,  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  Ihi.^  bill  is  to  require  payment 
of  tuition  for  all  children  attending  pub- 
lic school's  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
except  for  certain  orphans,  who  do  not 
have  a  parent  oi-  a  leual  puardian  resid- 
ing in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  present  law  on  this  subiect  states 
that  tuition  shall  be  charged  in  the  ca.<;e 
of  any  student,  child,  or  adult,  who  is 
not  a  resident  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. However,  the  age-old  precept  that 
the  re.'^idence  of  a  child  is  that  of  his 
parents  has  not  been  adhered  to  with 
re.si>ect  to  this  law.  Ftather.  the  cor- 
poration counsel  has  held  m  numerous 
opinions  that  a  child  living  m  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  vnith  persons  other 
than  a  parent  or  a  legal  puardian.  even 
though  h;.s  parents  reside  elsewhere,  is 
a  resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  purpo.se  of  tuition-free  attend- 
ance in  the  District  of  Columbia  public 
schools,  if  he  is  not  living  here  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  public 
schools,  or  if  absentee  parents  are  not 
contributing  to  the  child's  support.  The 
application  of  this  principle  is  ver>-  un- 
satisfactory, as  the  accurate  determina- 
tion of  both  of  these  criteria  is  frequently 
impossible.  This  difficulty  of  adminis- 
tration was  attested  to  by  the  super- 
intendent of  District  of  Columbia 
scliools  at  a  heannc  on  October  12,  1959 

During  the  school  year  of  1958-59,  out 
of  1.645  children  of  nonresident  parents 
known  to  be  attending  the  District  of 
Columbia  public  schools,  only  114  paid 
tuition  Thus,  93  percent  of  these  non- 
re.'=ident  students  attended  the  District 
of  Columbia  public  schools  without  pay- 
ing tuition.  According  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Board  of  Educations  scale 
of  tuition  fees  thib  resulted  in  a  loss  of 
.■^^ome  S384.715  of  potential  revenue  to  the 
Disinct  of  Columbia  that  year. 

This  situation  is  at  variance  with  that 
in  the  areas  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
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adjacent  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 
where  miK5h  stricter  policies  prevail  In 
regard  to  payment  of  tiiition  for  non- 
resident students. 

The  most  fundamental  and  Important 
feature  of  H.R.  7124  is  that  it  will  base 
the  determination  of  exemption  from 
payment  of  tuition  upon  the  residence  of 
the  parent  or  guardian,  rather  than  that 
of  the  child.  This  will  sustain  the  time- 
honored  legal  precept  that  a  child's  resi- 
dence is  that  of  his  parents  or  legal 
rjardian.  and  also  will  place  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  the  first  time 
squarely  in  line  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area  in 
this  respect. 

Public  hearings  were  held  on  this  bill 
on  October  12,  1959.  and  January  14. 
1960.  As  a  result,  the  committee  incor- 
porated in  this  bill  a  number  of  additions 
and  changes  as  suggested  to  them  by  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Di.«trict 
of  Coliunbia  and  endorsed  by  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Approval  of  this  bill  has  been  expressed 
by  a  large  number  of  citizens'  siroups 
whose  memberships  total  thousands  of 
District  of  Columbia  residents,  by  testi- 
mony at  the  hearings  and  by  letters  and 
resolutions  oi  support. 

This  legislation  will  involve  no  expense 
In  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  present 
procedure. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  HJL  7124  is  to  require  pay- 
ment of  tuition  for  all  children  attend- 
ing public  schools  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumWa,  except  for  certain  orphans,  who 
do  not  have  a  parent  or  legal  guardian 
residing  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  came  to  my  attention  last  spring 
that  students  attending  the  public 
schools  (rf  the  District  of  Columbia, 
whose  parents  or  guardians  live  else- 
where, in  the  great  majority  of  cases  are 
doins  so  without  paying  tuition.  This  is 
not  the  case  in  the  areas  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  adjacent  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  in  all  these  areas  quite 
strict  regulations  prevail  in  regard  to 
payment  of  tuition  for  nonresident  stu- 
dents. 

The  latest  of  the  present  laws  apply- 
ing to  tuition  payments  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  public  school  system  is  Public 
Law  145  enacted  by  the  81st  Congress  in 
1950.  This  law  specifically  prohibits 
"free  instruction  of  pupils  who  dwell  out- 
side the  District  of  Columbia."  If  the 
age-old  legal  precept  that  the  residence 
of  a  child  is  that  of  his  parents  or  legal 
guardian  were  adhered  to  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  law.  the  pre.sent  inequitable 
situation  would  not  prevail  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  case.  I  have  copies  of  a  number  of 
rulings  by  the  Corporation  Coun.'^el  and 
by  District  of  Columbia  school  ofBcials, 
as  applied  to  actual  cases,  regarding  the 
intent  and  meaning  of  this  law,  and 
many  of  these  interpretations  are  very 
broad  indeed.  As  a  matter  of  general 
application,  the  District  of  Columbia 
School  Superintendents  Circular  No. 
11  states,  on  page  4: 

There  are  eases  of  parents  dwelling  out- 
side the  District  of  Columbia  whose  child  has 
a  permanent  home  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia,  and    who  resides    here    not  for   the 


pxorpose  of  avoiding  payment  of  tultioa,  but 
rathei  for  the  purpose  of  eatabllahlng  a  bona 
Qde  home.  The  child  In  a  case  at  this  na- 
ture Is  considered  as  a  resident  ot  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and,  therefore,  payment  of 
tuition  Is  not  required. 

Briefly,  then,  the  burden  Imposed  by 
this  interpretation  is  that  of  deciding  for 
what  reason  a  child  In  such  a  case  is  re- 
sidin,?  in  the  District  for  the  pui-pose  of 
attecding  District  of  Columbia  public 
schoc'Is,  or  to  establish  a  home  in  tiie 
District  of  Columbia. 

Also,  in  many  cases,  the  corporation 
coun-;el  has  held  that  if  a  child's  parents. 
resid.nR  outside  the  District  of  Cohombla. 
are  rot  payln:L,'  for  the  child's  support  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  then  the  adult 
with  whom  the  child  is  living  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  stands  in  loco  paren- 
tis, and  tuition  cannot  be  chart: ed. 

TTu5.  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  pres- 
ent I;iw,  as  it  is  applied.  Involves  two  basic 
weaknesses,  neither  of  which  would  exist 
if  thi?  residence  of  the  parent  or  guardian 
were  made  the  standard  for  determina- 
tion of  responsibility  for  payment  of  tui- 
tion, rather  than  that  of  the  child.  These 
two  weaknesses  are  the  following: 

fa>  Determination  of  the  purpose  for 
which  a  child  is  residing  In  the  District 
of  Columbia — whether  it  be  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  public  .school  or 
for  some  other  purpose — is  obviously  an 
extremely  difficult  task. 

'  b  •  It  is  equally  difQcult  to  establish 
with  certainty  whether  nonresident  par- 
ents are  paying  for  a  child's  support  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  since  the  adult 
with  whom  the  child  is  living  misht  have 
reasons  for  concealing  the  truth  In  this 
re6p<K;t — and  if  he  did  so,  it  would  be 
virtually    impossible   to  disprove. 

Dr.  Carl  Hansen.  District  of  Columbia 
Sup<'rintendent  of  Schools,  stated  at  a 
Joint  meeting  of  the  House  and  Senate 
District  of  Columbia  Committees  on 
March  2,  1959.  that  he  felt  the  school 
administration  wiis  doing  the  best  that 
could  be  done  in  this  matter  under  exist- 
ing regulations.  W'nile  this  may  be  true, 
I  suomit  that  the  present  law.  on  which 
these  regulations  are  based,  is  inherently 
poor  and  inadequate  for  the  reasons 
given  above,  and  would  not  make  for 
effective  adm-inistration  under  any  con- 
ditions. I  feel  that  this  position  is  thor- 
oughly supported  by  the  following  sta- 
tistics. During  the  school  year  of  1958- 
59.  out  of  1.645  knowTi  children  of  non- 
resident parents  attending  the  District  of 
Columbia  public  schools,  only  114  paid 
tuition.  Thus,  93  percent  of  the  non- 
resident students  attended  the  District 
of  Columbia  public  schools  without  pay- 
ing tuition.  Thf*  District  of  Columbia 
School  Board's  scale  of  tuition  fees  shows 
that  this  resulted  in  a  loss  of  $384,715  of 
potential  revenue  to  the  District  of 
Colu-nbia.  I  contend  that  tlus  presents 
an  i.ndefensible  picture  of  unjustified 
burdt.'n  on  the  taxpayers  of  the  District 
of  Cctlumbta.  Furthermore.  I  feel  it  to 
be  a;ciomatic  that  this  influx  of  non- 
resident .schoolchildren  into  the  District 
of  Cc'lumbia  to  take  advantage  of  this 
loose  operation  mast  have  an  appreciable 
effect  upon  the  District  of  Columbia's 
welfare  picture  and  al.so  upon  the  prob- 
lerr.  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  the  city. 


It  is  my  earnest  opinion  that  the  log- 
ical, proper,  and  equitable  correction  of 
thw  situation  lies  in  legislation  which 
will  require  that  all  children  residing  in 
the  DLstrtct  of  Columbia  with  people 
other  than  their  parents  or  legal  guar- 
dians be  required  to  pay  tuition  to  attend 
Di.strict  of  Columbia  public  schools,  as 
is  the  ca.se  in  the  adjacent  areas  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland.  Thus.  I  submit  that 
H  R.  7124  is  highly  desirable  legislation 
which  will  be  fair  to  the  Di.stnct  of  Co- 
limibia  taxpayers,  and  will  place  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  the  first  time 
squarely  in  hne  with  the  other  sections 
of  the  Washington  metropolitan  area  in 
this  re.spect. 

On  October  12.  1959.  Hon  Robert  E 
McLaughlin,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Commi.ssioners  of  the  Di.strict  of  Co- 
lumbia, testified  at  a  public  hearing  on 
H.R.  7124  and  recommended  a  number 
of  amendmenus  to  the  original  bill.  He 
expres-sed  the  Board's  approval  of  en- 
actment of  the  bill  if  so  amended.  This 
position  was  concurred  In  by  Dr.  Carl 
Hansen,  Superintendent  of  Schools  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  After  con- 
.siderable  study  of  these  suggested 
amfr,dmer:t.<;,  and  further  conference 
with  District  of  Columbia  school  officials 
and  a  representative  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Corporation  Courxsels  Office, 
we  incorporated  into  this  bill  all  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners'  recommenda- 
tions except  for  one  suggested  amend- 
ment and  two  other  very  minor  items 
which  were  dependent  upon  it. 

The  only  amendment  of  any  conse- 
quence which  we  rejected  would  have 
exempted  from  tuition  not  only  children 
whose  parents  or  legal  guardlaiis  are 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia— 
as  the  bill  provides — but  al.so  children 
living  In  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
people  other  than  their  parents  or  letjal 
guardians  and  whose  parents,  Uvmg 
elsewhere,  are  not  couiributing  to  the 
child's  support  and  aLso  are  not  finan- 
cially able  to  make  such  contnbution. 
We  felt  that  this  would  create  virtually 
the  same  nebulous,  unsatisfactory  .stand- 
ard for  tuition  exemption  which  exists 
under  present  law.  and  which  Dr.  Han- 
sen admitted  at  a  public  hearing  on 
October  12.  1959.  is  very  difllcult  to  en- 
force It  is  my  opinion  also  that  In  the 
case  of  indigent  parents  living  out.side  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  financial 
burden  of  their  indigence,  including  Uie 
expense  of  educating  their  children, 
should  be  borne  by  the  locality  in  which 
they  live,  rather  than  by  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Our  view  on  this  suggested 
amendment  was  supported  emphatically 
by  the  Evening  Star  in  an  editorial  of 
last  October  15.  entitled  'Free  Riders," 
and  also  by  an  impressive  array  of  wit- 
nesses representing  thousand.s  of  District 
of  Columbia  citizens,  at  a  public  hearmg 
on  January  14.  1960. 

We  accepted  the  Commissioners'  rec- 
ommendation that  the  statements  of  res- 
idence of  each  child's  parents  or  guar- 
dian, required  to  be  filed  each  year,  net'd 
not  be  notarized  em  our  bill  originally 
would  have  required.  Upon  a.'vsiirance  by 
the  corporation  counsel  that  satl.«?factory 
prosecution  could  be  effected  without 
the  statements  being  sworn,  simply  for 
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the  inclusion  cf  deliberate  false  infor- 
mation, and  in  view  of  further  .suggest- 
ed amendment  to  specify  penalties  of 
fine  or  impri.sonment  which  will  apply, 
we  agreed  that  this  would  appear  to  ac- 
complish the  d-?c.ired  result  in  a  simpler 
manner  than  we  had  originally  contem- 
plated. 

We  concurred  also  with  the  position 
taken  by  the  Commissioners  that  the 
establishment  of  difTerent  maximum  age 
limits  for  mak  and  female  children,  in 
our  original  bill,  would  as  well  be  eluni- 
nated.  Hence,  we  adopted  their  recom- 
mendation that  21  years  be  adopted  as 
the  dividing  a^  e  between  childhood  and 
adulthood  for  loth  sexes. 

Also,  we  hav<?  incorporated  in  this  bill 
the    CommLssioners'    request    that    the 
term  'orphan'    be  so  defined  as  to  in- 
clude orphans  in  licensed  foster  homes 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  well  as 
those  in  orplian  a.sylums     As  the  Com- 
missioners explained,   while  many  chil- 
dren placed  in  District  of  Columbia  fos- 
ter homes  by  child-placing  agencies  are 
eventually  legally  adopted  by  their  fos- 
ter   parents    and   hence   would   become 
eligible  for  tuition-free  public  school  ed- 
ucation   in    the    Dustrict    of    Columbia, 
sometimes  the.se  orphan  children  are  not 
legally  adopted,  and  hence  would  not  be 
exempt  from  tuition  under  the  original 
language  of  ojr  bill.     As  the.se  orphan 
ehildren  are  supported  in  foster  homes 
by  District  of  Columbia  'Welfare  Depart- 
ment funds,  we  would  have  the  anoma- 
lous situation  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government    paying    tuition    to    itself. 
Acknowledging  the  validity  of  these  ar- 
guments, we  v,ere  pleased  to  adopt  the 
Commissioner.''  recommendation. 

The  Board  cf  Commissioners'  final  re- 
quest was  that  this  act  not  be  construed 
to  supersede  Piblic  Law  85-384.  and  that 
language  be  added  to  a.'=:sure  this.  The 
above-named  act.  enacted  on  April  23, 
1958.  provides  that  a  maximum  of  25 
foreign  student-s  each  year,  with  valid 
unexpired  student  visas,  be  permitted  to 
attend  the  D  C  Teachers  College  with- 
out payment  of  tuition.  As  we  could  see 
no  objection  io  the  continuance  of  this 
practice,  we  have  incorporated  this  lan- 
guage into  the  pre.sent  bill. 

Thus,  I  sutmit  that  H.R.  7124,  as  it 
has  been  pre.smted  to  this  body,  includes 
all  but  one  cf  the  ma.ior  amendments 
recommended  by  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners and  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  DLstrict  of  Columbia,  that  it  rep- 
resents badly  needed  legislation  which 
will  correct  a  glaring  inequity  and  stop 
an  unwarranted  drain  upon  the  tax- 
payers of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Further,  the  provisions  of  this  bill  will 
establish  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
a  policy  which  prevails.  I  am  reliably 
told,  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


legislate:  PROGRAM  FOR  TUES- 
D.\Y.  FEBRUARY  9 

Mr  HALLECK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  asked 
for  this  time  in  order  to  inquire  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  concern- 
ing the  program  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
response  to  the  Inquirj-  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  if  a  rule  is  reported.  I  am  pro- 
graming the  bill  to  which  I  have  just 
refeiTed.  H.R.  9664.  a  bill  to  stabilize 
support  levels  for  tobacco  against  dis- 
ruptive fiuctuations.  and  so  forth,  for 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  might 
.say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  am  sure  he 
would  agree  with  me.  so  far  as  we  can 
understand,  the  committee  is  pretty 
much  in  agreement  on  this  bill  and  I 
.should  not  anticipate  any  difficulty  with 
it  tomorrow. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is  my 
understanding. 


STABILIZING  SUPPORT  LEVELS  FOR 
TOBACCO 
Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
to  file  a  report  on  UM.  9664.  a  bill  sta- 
bilizing supptort  levels  for  tobacco 
against  disruptive  fluctuations,  et  cetera. 


TRANSFER    OF    DEVEIXDPMENT    OP- 
ERATIONS DIVISION  TO  NASA 
Mr.     BROOKS     of     Louisiana.    Mr. 
Speaker,   I  move  to  suspend   the  rules 
and  pass  the  joint  resolution  (H  J.  Res. 
567)   to  effect  immediately  the  transfer 
of  the  Development  Operations  Division 
of  the  Army  Ballistic  Missile  Agency  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Whereas  the  President  has  transmitted  to 
the   Congress  a  plan  proposing   to   transfer 
the    Development    Operations    Division,    di- 
rected   by   Doctor    Wernher    von    Braun   and 
known  as  the  Von  Braun  team,  of  the  Army 
BallLstic  Missile  Agency.  Department  of   the 
Army,  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration   pursuant   to   section   302  of 
Public  Law  85-568.  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Act  of  1958  (72  Stat   4331;  and 

Whereas  clause  2  of  subsection  (c)  of  said 
section  authorizing  the  transfer  provides 
that  the  transfer  cannot  be  effected  until  a 
report  lies  before  the  Congress  for  .sixty  days 
without  the  adoption  of  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion oppjosing  the  transfer;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  Is  seriously  con- 
cerned about  the  lag  In  national  programs 
for  space  science  and  exploration:  and 

Whereas  the  responsibility  for  overcoming 
this  lag  and  for  promoting  vigorously  such 
programs  Is  vested  by  law  In  the  President 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  desires  to  remove 
any  unnece.ssary  obstacles  or  delaying  fac- 
tors in  the  prosecution  of  such  programs; 
and 

Whereas  the  Congress  believes  that  a 
waiver  of  sixty-day  period  dtirlng  which  the 
transfer  plan  must  lie  before  the  Congress 
before  taking  effect  may  contribute  to  the 
speeding  up  of  such  programs;   and 


Whereas  rhe  Congress  believes  further 
that  such  programs  will  be  materlaily  ex- 
pedited and  advanced  by  maintaining  the 
Von  Braun  team  essentially  intact;  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
rcfentatues  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  CoTi5?r<'5s  assevibled.  Th&i  the  President's 
transfer  plan  uansmitted  with  a  report  of 
January  14,  1960.  shall  take  effect  Immedi- 
ately upon  the  enactment  of  this  resolution, 
notwithstanding  the  provlslon.s  of  section 
302(c)  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958 

The     SPEAKER.     Is    a     second     de- 
manded? 

Mr.  STRATTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPE.\KER.  Without  objection, 
a  second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
wc  on  Science  and  Astronautics.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  our  committee 
voted  imanimously  to  favorably  report 
out  to  you  House  Joint  Resolution  567, 
sponsored  by  my  colleague  and  fellow 
committee  member,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Sisri. 

The.se  are  difficult  times.     Newspaper 
writers  print  that  we  are  behind  Russia 
m  space  and  missile  programs.    The  man 
in  the  street  talks  of  a  space  lag.    We 
have  had  witnesses  to  appear  before  our 
committee  this  year  whose  testimony  in- 
dicates that  we  must  come  from  behind 
insofar  as  a  large  booster  program  for 
space  vehicles  is  concerned.     This  joint 
resolution  concerns  Itself  with  the  im- 
mediate approval  of  the  transfer  of  the 
Development  Operations  Division  of  the 
Army  Ballistic  Missile  Agency,  common- 
ly referred  to  as  the  Von  Braun  team, 
to  N.\S.^.    The  leader  of  this  great  team 
of  scientists.  Dr.   Wemher  von  Braun, 
recently  testified  before  our  committee 
that   the   Russians   are   ahead  of  us  in 
great   weight,   and   great   weight-lifting 
capability  of  space  rockets.    This  group 
will  give  to  NASA  a  team  of  outstanding 
experts  who  are  capable  not  only  of  in- 
house  research  and  development  of  large 
boosters   and   large  launching   vehicles, 
but    also    of    providing    the   responsible 
technical  direction   of   the   various   in- 
dustrial contractors  who  assist  in  the  en- 
gineering    and     production     of     such 
laimching  vehicles. 

The  law  places  the  burden  of  perform- 
ance in  space  activities  upon  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Admmistrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. Tlie  decision  to  transfer  the 
Von  Braun  team  has  been  made.  This  is 
no  small  problem,  for  it  involves  not  only 
personnel  but  f^^cilities,  equipment,  and 
supplies  as  well. 

What  can  Congress  do  to  add  impetus 
to  our  space  program?  By  taking  favor- 
able action  on  this  joint  resolution  we 
would  signify  to  the  Nation  and  to  the 
people  directly  concerned  in  this  transfer 
that  we  favor  immediate  action  and  that 
we  support  any  constructive  endeavor  to 
make  up  for  any  deficiencies  that  may 
have  existed  in  our  space  program. 

F\irther,  it  is  my  opinion  that  favor- 
able action  on  this  joint  resolution  will 
enable  the  agencies  directly  concerned 
with  this  transfer  to  proceed  with  more 
certain   knowledge  m   their   endeavors. 
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Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming. 

Mr  THOMSC'N  of  Wyoming  I  have 
certain  reservations  with  respect  to  this 


is  no  question  of  that.  The  important 
thing  now  is  to  do  everjthing  we  can  to 
overcome   the   gap   that  has   developed 

since  Sputnik  I. 


may  exist  with  regard  to  the  trarusfer  I 
am  sure  that  the  4.200  civilians  now 
working  In  Huntsville  on  the  Von  Braun 
team  will  be  glad  to  know  as  soon  as  pos- 
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Pot  example,  we  were  advised  tn  our  com- 
mittee heartags  that  for  some  time  the 
Army  Ballistic  Missile  Agency  had  been 
attempting  to  seek  a  firm  decision  on  the 
ctmfiguration  of  the  upper  stages  of  the 
Saturn  vehicle.  Recommendations  were 
made  but  not  accepted.  However,  a  few 
weeks  after  the  Presidents  decision  to 
transfer  the  Von  Braun  team  to  NASA, 
the  configuration  problem  was  resolved 
and  a  firm  decision  made.  Ai^d  it  there- 
fore follows  that  already  it  appears  the 
firm  decision  and  orderly  procedure  have 
become  the  order  of  the  day  under  this 
transfer. 

We  of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  say  to  you  that  there  must 
be  an  urgency  in  our  space  program. 
This  joint  resolution  gives  the  immediate 
approval  of  Congress  to  the  transfer  of 
this  splendid,  highly  competent  team, 
and  will  indeed  place  the  stamp  of  ur- 
gency upon  its  program.. 

To  do  other  than  to  approve  this  joint 
resolution  would  be  to  place  restrictions 
and  encumbrances  on  the  Von  Braun 
team  that  would  not  serve  the  best  in- 
terest of  our  country.  Be  mindful  of  the 
fact  that  this  joint  resolution  will  not 
disturb  the  orderly  procedure  of  the  busi- 
ness at  hand,  but  our  mark  of  approval 
here  will  be  for  all  to  know  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  this  Congress  that  the  United 
States  be  second  to  none  in  space  pro- 
grrams. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
SlSKl  Is  the  author  of  the  resolution  and 
I  yield  the  time  to  him  at  this  time. 

Mr.  3ISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  House  Joint 
Resolution  567  waives  the  60-day  waiting 
period  the  law  requires  before  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  to  transfer  the  Development 
Operations  Division  of  the  Army  Ballistic 
Missile  Agency  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  can 
take  effect.  Under  this  resolution  the 
transfer  would  become  effective  imme- 
(Uately  upon  its  enactment. 

On  October  21,  1959.  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Administrator  of  NASA 
made  certain  recommendations  to  the 
President  designed  to  Improve,  coordi- 
nate, and  enhance  the  national  space 
effort,  as  well  as  to  clarify  the  respon- 
sibilities concerned  therewith.  This 
document  of  agreement  concerned  itself 
primarily  with  the  transfer  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  to  NASA  of  the 
Development  Operations  Division  of  the 
Army  Ballistic  Mirsile  Agency,  an  ori-an- 
laatlon  commonly  referred  to  a.5  the  V'^n 
Braun  team  at  Redstone  Arsenal.  Hunts- 
rllle.  Ala.  This  memorandum  of  agree- 
ment was  approved  by  the  President  on 
Nbvember  2.  1959.  And  consequently. 
under  date  of  November  16  an  agreement 
was  signed  between  the  Department  of 
the  Army  and  NASA  implementing  the 
President's  decision  to  effect  this  trans- 
fer. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Von  Braun 
team  and  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  have  been  effec- 
tively working  on  the  space  program  un- 
der terms  of  a  cooperative  agreement 
dated  December  3,  1958.  the  decision  was 
made  that  there  should  be  assigned  to 
NASA  the  sole  responsibility  for  the  de- 
velopment of  space  booster  vehicle  sys- 
tems of  very  high  thrust.    One  of  these 


programs  being  developed  by  the  Von 
Braun  team  is  commonly  known  as  the 
Saturn  program.  This  decision  recog- 
nized that  we  must  build  at  least  one  su- 
perbooster  and  that  this  activity  should 
properly  be  vested  in  one  agency.  This 
decision,  furthermore,  was  based  on  the 
present  fact  that  there  are  no  clear  mili- 
tary requirements  for  large  boosters  al- 
though there  Ls  a  great  possibility  that 
future  military  weapons  will  require  such 
systems. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  definite 
need  for  large  boosters,  both  manned  and 
unmanned,  for  civilian  space  exploration 
purposes.  My  colleagues  on  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee  have  heard 
statements  time  and  time  again  that  we 
lack  large  booster  capability  for  our 
space  programs,  and  I  know  that  all  of 
us  in  the  Congress  are  concerned  that 
the  scientists  and  technicians  have  found 
no  hesitancy  in  stating  that  we  are  be- 
hind Soviet  Russia  in  large  booster 
capability. 

Let  me  direct  your  attention  to  what 
I  consider  a  very  material  a.spect  of  this 
joint  resolution.  The  memorandum  to 
the  President  and  the  implementation 
agreement  of  October  and  November 
1959  were  executed  not  only  for  the  pur- 
post  of  laying  down  the  guidelines  for 
the  transfer,  but  more  important,  they 
were  to  assure  the  Nation  that  this 
transfer  would  be  eff'Tted  smoothly,  ef- 
ficiently, and  with  a  minimum  of  disrup- 
tion to  our  military  programs  and  space 
efforts  so  that  not  a  single  day  would  be 
lost.  The  committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  adoption  of  thi.<;  joint  resolution 
will  add  impetus  to  this  effort. 

On  January  14  of  this  year  the  Presi- 
dent tran.-anitted  to  the  Congre.ss  his 
message  and  the  transfer  plan  constitut- 
ing the  order  relative  to  transfers  as  re- 
quired by  the  provi.sions  of  section  302 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Act  of  1958.  This  joint  resolution  has 
been  favorably  reported  by  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics.  The  Department  of  the 
Army,  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  expresses  no  objection  to  the 
adoption  of  tlie  resolution.  The  National 
Aeronaut. cs  and  Space  Administration 
advises  that  expeditious  action  now 
would  be  of  matTial  b'^n^flt  to  the  .space 
exploration  program  for  which  it  is  re- 
sponsible. 

I  want  to  urge  upon  you  two  primary* 
considerations.  In  the  first  place  timely 
conflnnation  of  this  transfer  wiU  put  at 
ease  the  minds  of  the  personnel  invoh-ed 
In  the  transfer,  in  that  it  will  make  f^rm 
their  future  plans.  Resolving  the  inde- 
cision here  will  enable  them  to  resolve 
their  personal  problems,  and  that  m  turn 
Will  enable  them  to  do  a  good  job  better 
And  in  the  second  place,  this  jcint  res- 
olution exprrss*^s  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Von  Braun  team  will  re- 
main es.sentially  intact,  and  that  our 
pro?rram.«^  for  space  science  and  explora- 
tion will  thereby  be  materially  expedited 
and  advanced.  This  team,  of  truly 
proven  competence,  is  a  national  a.s.set  as 
a  team,  and  therefore  it  should  remain 
essentially  intact. 

My  colleagues,  I  assure  you  that  it  Ls 
later  than  you  think,  and  we  should  do 


nothing  that  would  retard  the  hour.  I 
do  urge  your  support  of  this  joint  reso- 
lution as  an  implementing  step  In  a  tight 
time  schedule. 

Mr   JONES  of  Alabama.     Mr    Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SISK.     I  yield 

Mr,  JONE.S  of  Alabama.  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  a-sk  unanimous  consent  to  revi.se  and 
extend  my  remarks  immediately  follow- 
ing the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  !  Mr.  SiskI. 

The  .SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  rec;uest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama' 

There  was  no  obiection. 
Mr    GRO.SS      Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  tlie 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS  Is  it  contemplated  that 
this  transfer  will  save  any  money? 

Mr.  SISK.  As  far  as  the  money  is 
involved.  I  would  say  it  would  make  no 
diffeience.  It  certauily  will  not  co.'<t  any 
money.  I  think  it  will  make  the  finan- 
cmg  and  funding  of  tlie  .^aiurn  program 
a  little  more  orderly  and  the  quicker 
Uiat  transfer  occurs  the  better.  As  the 
gentleman  twra  Iowa  will  imderstand. 
if  he  has  read  the  report,  there  is  an 
orderly  procedure  set  up  for  the  transfer 
to  lake  place  .so  that  the  actual  transfer 
of  the  keys,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  u.se 
that  term,  will  take  place  on  July  1.  1960. 
This  resolution  will  simply  set  at  rest 
any  controversy  nr  question  as  to  the 
fact  that  the  traasfer  dettnitely  will  take 
place  in  view  of  certain  qu«  siions  \p»hich 
have  been  raised  by  the  personnel  at 
HunLsville. 

Mr  GROSS.  ThLs  has  the  approval  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  but  not  of 
certain  other  executive  agencies  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  is 
tliHt  correct? 

Mr  SISK.  It  has  the  approval  of  all 
the  various  agencies  whom  we  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  que.stiou.  that  Is.  the 
ABMA  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
officials  and  Uie  people  in  the  Army  and 
the  people  in  NASA,  and  so  far  as  I 
know,  tliere  was  no  objection  anywheie 
in  the  executive  brancii  of  Uie  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  GRO.SS.     I  thank  Uie  gentleman. 
Mr.  FULTON.     Mr.  Speiiker.  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Peunsylvania.  a  mem- 
ber of  our  committee. 

Mr.  I-TJLTON.  On  the  Republican 
side,  we  waiit  to  join  in  this  resolution 
as  it  wUl  promptly  approve  President 
Eisenhower's  plan  for  transferring  the 
Army  Ballistic  Missile  Agency,  the  "Von 
Eraun  team."  to  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Adminisiration.  We 
th.nk  the  plan  should  be  approved  unan- 
imously by  the  House  because  it  will 
make  for  a  more  efficient  U  S.  space  pro- 
gram. This  resolution  wUl  settle  once 
and  for  all  the  view  of  the  Congress  as 
to  the  Administration  in  which  the 
ABBfLA  is  to  be  placed  permanently. 
Ihat  is  in  the  National  .Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  as  the  President 
has  proposed  in  his  plan  which  I 
tlioroughly  agree  with 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  SISK.  T  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  I  have 
certain  reservat.ons  with  respect  to  this 
move.  I  am  not  going  to  oppose  the 
move  now  but  I  think  Congress  and  the 
Executive  shouM  continue  to  take  a  fre- 
quent look -.see  at  this  to  make  certain 
it  does  not  resul .  in  additional  waste  and 
duplication.  Certainly,  our  space  pro- 
gram Is  a  matter  of  concern.  Did  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman  to  express  con- 
cern that  we  might  not  be  up  with  or 
ahead  of  the  Soviet  in  this  space  effort? 

Mr.  SISK.  1  was  referring  to  the  sit- 
uation in  reference  to  large  boosters. 
We  have  had  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  every  branch  of  the  seivice  and 
NASA  before  our  committee,  and  there 
is  no  argument  or  controversy  with  ref- 
erence to  our  position  on  large  boosters. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  I  just 
want  to  agree  with  the  gentleman.  I  lis- 
tened last  nigiit  to  the  television  pro- 
gram, the  American  Forum,  and  I  heard 
one  of  the  gentleman  from  the  other 
body  talking  about  this.  He  certainly 
contradicted  himself,  however.  First,  he 
pointed  out  that  no  money  was  spent  on 
missiles,  or  at  least  no  substantial  money 
was  spent  on  mis&iles  during  the  last 
Democratic  administration  between  the 
period  of  1946  and  1953  because  of  the 
major  thrui.l  problems  mvolved.  Then 
he  turned  right  around  in  a  few  minutes 
and  complained  becau.se  the  Russians 
were  ahead  as  far  as  space  is  concerned. 
The  amwer  is  simple.  The  Russians 
went  ahead  m  the  period  1946  to  1952  in- 
stead of  sitting  on  their  hands.  Using 
captured  German  personnel  and  infor- 
mation, they  spent  their  money  and 
scientific  efforts  in  m<xlest  amounts  on 
an  orderly  program  at  that  time  and 
they  developed  this  higher  thrust.  If  we 
had  spent  more  money  duriiig  that  period 
on  research  on  large  thrust  and  on  pet- 
ting the  thrust  that  the  Saturn  project 
that  you  mentioned  will  develop,  and  if 
we  had  spent  less  money  on  agricultural 
sub.sidies  and  other  socialistic  schemes, 
we  might  have  had  some  space  ships 
.soaring  out  to  the  moon  in.stead  of  hav- 
ing our  agricultural  surpluses  soaring 
upward  to  the  moon. 

Mr  SISK  I  want  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, of  cour.se.  that  had  a  definite 
deci.sion  been  made  earlier  to  build  large 
thru.st  vehicles,  there  is  no  qupslion  but 
*hat  they  would  have  been  available 
.sooner.  But  regardless  of  when  the  de- 
cision may  have  Ix^en  made,  unfortu- 
nately no  deci.sions  ueie  foilhcoming. 
of  course,  until  the  last  2  or  3  years  and. 
there  is  no  question  but  what  it  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  move  ahead  regardless  of 
who  may  have  been  at  fault 

Mr  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  Nield 
further? 

Mr  SISK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  THO.MSON  of  Wyoming  Of 
course,  the  answer  to  that  question  is 
that  we  will  never  be  able  to  buy  that 
time  back  that  elapsed  between  1946  and 
1953.  You  simply  cannot  buy  back  the 
time  that  has  been  lost  on  a  research 
program  at  any  cost. 

Mr.  SISK.  Of  course,  we  cannot  buy 
back  any  of  the  time  that  is  past.    There 


is  no  question  of  that.  The  important 
thing  now  is  to  do  everj-thing  we  can  to 
overcome  the  gap  that  has  developed 
since  Sputnik  I. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in 
behalf  of  the  Sisk  resolution  which 
would  Indicate  the  approval  of  Congress 
of  the  transfer  of  the  Von  Braun  team 
in  Hunstville.  Ala.,  from  the  Army  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. 

Under  the  Space  Act  any  transfer  of 
facilities  from  one  Government  estab- 
lishment to  the  NASA  must  be  placed 
before  Congress  for  60  days  for  approval. 
If  not  disapproved  during  that  period 
the  plan  of  transfer  becomes  effective 
up>on  the  expiration  of  the  60  days  Since 
the  President  placed  this  transfer  plan 
before  Congress  on  January  14.  1960.  this 
plan  will  become  effective  on  March  14 
imless  disapproved  by  Congress. 

The  Sisk  resolution  would  indicate 
Congress'  approval  immediately  without 
waiting  for  the  expiration  of  the  60-day 
period.  As  Secretary  of  the  Army.  Wil- 
ber  M  Brucker.  has  testified  before  the 
House  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee on  February  3.  1960.  the  adoption 
of  the  Sisk  resolution.  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 567.  "would  resolve  the  issue  so  it 
would  set  at  rest  the  minds  or  the  doubts 
on  anything  that  occurred  with  refer- 
ence to  individuals*"  and  also  that  it 
would  have  "the  p>sychological  effect  of 
settling  and  putting  to  rest  once  and  for 
all  the  attitude  of  Congress  on  it." 

The  Development  Operations  Division 
of  the  Army  Ballistic  Mussile  Agency, 
which  the  Von  Bi-aun  team  is  techni- 
cally called,  is  located  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  at  Huntsville.  Ala.  We  in 
Alabama  are  proud  of  this  group  and  the 
accomplLshments  it  has  made  m  behalf 
of  our  counti-y.  Its  pioneering  work  in 
the  development  of  missiles  and  rockets 
was  graphically  demonstrated  2  years 
ago  when  it  put  the  fii-st  United  States 
.satellite  into  orbit  within  60  days  from 
the  time  it  was  assigned  the  job. 

There  are  presently  employed  by  the 
Development  Operations  Division  about 
4  200  civilian  personnel  Most  of  these 
will  be  transferred  to  NA.SA  through  the 
plan  which  has  been  formulated  by  the 
President  A  great  deal  of  preparatory 
work  has  been  done  to  bring  about  this 
transfer  which  will  be  finally  completed 
on  the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year. 
July  1,  1960.  But  since  this  transfer 
plan  must  Ue  before  Congress  for  60  days 
in  ca.se  Congress  wishes  to  disapprove  of 
It,  an  area  of  uncertainty  naturally 
arises  with  respect  to  the  transfer.  Al- 
though I  do  not  believe  tliat  Congress 
will  disapprove  the  transfer,  nonetheless 
you  can  readily  see  the  advantage  in  the 
immediate  adoption  of  the  Sisk  resolu- 
tion—it will,  as  Secretary  Bricker  testi- 
fied, put  to  rest  any  uncertainty   that 


may  exist  with  regard  to  the  transfer.  I 
am  sure  that  the  4.200  civilians  now 
working  in  Huntsville  on  the  Von  Braun 
team  will  be  glad  to  know  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible if  the  transfer  will  be  effected.  We 
all  like  to  live  and  work  in  an  environ- 
iiient  of  certainty  rather  than  uncer- 
tain wherever  jwssible.  So,  too,  would 
the  people  in  Huntsville  who  are  doing 
.«o  much  good  work  for  our  country. 
Therefore,  we  would  be  providing  a  good 
service  to  them,  and  in  turn  for  their 
continued  efficiency  and  morale  by 
adopting  the  Sisk  resolution  now  If  it  is 
the  attitude  of  Congress  to  approve  the 
transfer,  everyone  would  gain  by  indicat- 
ing such  approval  now  rather  than  wait- 
ing for  the  lapse  of  the  60-day  period. 

The  President  has  emphasized  that  the 
a.ssignment  of  superbooster  develop- 
ment to  NASA  was  being  made  regard- 
less of  the  vehicle's  ultimate  military  or 
norunilitary  uses.  He  ba.sed  this 
decision  on  the  consideration  that 
presently  there  is  no  clear-cut  military 
requirement  for  these  high-thrust  boost- 
ers. On  the  other  hand,  they  are  ab.'^o- 
lutely  essential  for  manned  and  un- 
manned space  exploration  of  nonmilitary 
nature. 

The  Saturn  project  was  initiated  by 
the  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  was 
being  carried  forward  by  ABMA.  It  now 
constitutes  a  substantial  part  of  the  Von 
Braun  team's  workload:  it  will  soon  be- 
come the  major  workload. 

I  feel  that  the  decision  to  assign  to 
NASA  sole  responsibility  for  develop- 
ment of  high-thrust  boosters,  along  with 
the  Von  Braun  and  Saturn  transfer  to 
NASA,  serves  to  clarify  responsibihty.  It 
also  serves  to  increase  efficiency  and  get 
the  steam  up  in  our  superbooster  pro- 
gram. 

I  hope  tlie  Congress  will  quickly  ap- 
prove Hou.'ie  Joint  Resolution  567. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr   Strattonj  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STRAITON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  this  morning  in 
opposition  to  House  Joint  Resolution  567 
with  no  particular  illusion  that  the  posi- 
tion I  am  taking  xs  overwhelmingly  pop- 
ular with  Members  of  the  House  at  the 
moment.  But  though  I  am  aware  of  the 
temper  of  the  Hotise,  I  feel  that  this  is- 
sue is  .so  tremendously  vital  to  the  future 
safety  and  security  of  the  Nation  that  I 
would  be  shirking  my  sworn  responsibili- 
ties as  a  Member  of  this  House  if  I  were 
to  fail  to  speak  out  on  this  issue  even 
though  I  were  to  be  the  only  one  speak- 
ing and  voting  in  opposition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  attention  in  the  past  few  weeks 
to  the  matter  of  the  posture  of  our  na- 
tional defense,  whether  we  are  or  aie  not 
doing  enough  to  protect  ourselves  from 
Soviet  military  power  and  close  any  pK>5- 
sible  missile  gap  that  may  exist  now  or 
in  the  future.  And  in  the  course  of  this 
debate.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  dramatic  fact 
has  recently  arisen,  that  is,  that  regard- 
less of  what  we  in  this  Congress  may  or 
may  not  do  on  the  subject  of  national  de- 
fense we  cannot  possiblj'  alter  our  own 
military  power  for  at  least  another  2 
or  3  years.     In  other  words  our  present 
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position  with  respect  to  the  Soviets  Is  In 
a  sense  almost  set  in  concrete  for  a  very 
substantial  period  into  the  future.  And 
if  we  are  in  fact  in  any  peril  tcxlay  It  Is 

...^j.    Urxr>aMBa   r\t  Tuhtat    arp   rin  nr   fa.il    t/1   do 


their  overall  philosophy  of  world  domi- 
nation, militarily  as  well  its  economi- 
cally? What  will  we  think,  and  what 
will  the  American  people  think,  if  the 
Soviets  somedav  succetd   in  beating   us 


the  punch  with  our  own  satellite  The 
distinguished  CBS  news  commentator. 
Howard  K.  Smith,  said  that  our  failures 
that  have  taken  place  to  date  in  space 
development  have  been  because  of  scien- 
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the  60-day  period  In  this  ca.se  may  con- 
tribute to  the  speeding  up  of  such  pro- 
grams. Is  this  the  kind  of  evidence  on 
which  we  should  decide  today,  simply  the 
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any  reorganization  we  support  will  be  one 
that  will  do  the  job  properly. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  Members   again 
sincerely  and  solemnly  not  to  aJidicate 
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ran"  in  space  by  the  nations  of  the  world. 
They  signify  that  the  United  States  is 
running  second  in  a  race  which  gives  no 
prizes   for   second   place.     They   signify 
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position  with  respect  to  the  Soviets  is  in 
a  sense  almost  set  in  concrete  for  a  very 
substantial  period  into  the  future.  And 
if  we  are  in  fact  in  any  peril  today  it  is 
not  because  of  what  we  do  or  fail  to  do 
here  in  the  2d  session  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress but  because  of  decisions  that  were 
made  or  that  were  not  made  2  or  3  or  4 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  precisely  the  rea- 
son why  I  am  taking  the  time  of  the 
House  to  stand  in  the  well  today  to 
oppwse  this  resolution.  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  it  so  much  for  its  immediate 
consequences  as  for  the  lonti-ranRe 
effect  which  it  may  have  in  4  or  5  or  10 
years  from  now  when  another  Congress 
and  other  individuals  may  again  be  as- 
sessing the  relative  position  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Soviet  Union 
to  determine  whether  we  are  still  secure 
and  whether  the  freedom  we  cherish  i.s 
still  adequately  protected 

I    am    opposing    this    resolution.    Mr 
Speaker,  not  because  Dr.  von  Braun  is 
understandably  easier  at  the  pro.spect  of 
being  able  to  get  from  the  National  Aero- 
nautics   and    Space    Agency    the    same 
funds  which  he  has  been  tryint;  for  some 
time  unsuccessfully  to  get  through  the 
Army  budget.     One  can  readily  under- 
stand  the  doctor's  immediate   sati-sfac- 
tion  with  such  a  prospect.    I  am  oppos- 
ing the  resolution  because  of  the  disas- 
trous effect  which  I  sincerely  believe  this 
action  will  have  on  our  security  5  or  10 
years  from  now.    And  becau.se  we  m  this 
Chamber  and  in  the  other  body  are  the 
ones  who  will  be  held  responsible  for  uur 
situation  5  or  10  years  from  now.  I  want 
to  urge  Members  with  all  of  the  persua- 
siveness I  possess  to  consider  carefully 
these  long-range  effects  before  rushing 
into  a  decision  which  recornxnends  itself 
primarily    on    emotional     grounds    and 
happens    at   the   moment   to    be   hitjhly 
popular. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two  things 
fundamentally  wrong  with  the  Presi- 
dent's transfer  plan  contained  in  House 
Document  297.  switching  the  Develop- 
ment Operations  Division  of  the  Army 
Ballistic  Missile  Agency,  the  so-called 
Von  Braun  team,  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Agency. 

The  first  thing  wrong  Is  that  this 
transfer  is  predicated  upon  an  assump- 
tion which  I  believe  to  be  dangerously 
incorrect,  namely  that  it  is  possible  to 
separate  the  military  and  civilian  a.spects 
of  missile  and  rocket  development  into 
separate  and  distinct  compartments. 
This  transfer  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  somehow  a  different  set  of  controls 
and  a  different  set  of  individuals  should 
be  responsible  for  the  development  of 
missiles  and  rockets  which  can  fly  5  500 
miles,  while  a  completely  different  set  of 
controls  and  a  completely  different  set  of 
men  should  be  responsible  for  develop- 
ing those  which  fly  5,600  miles  or  beyond. 
Does  anyone  in  this  Chamber  really 
believe  that  the  exploration  and  con- 
quest of  space  do  not  have  the  most  pro- 
found military  importance?  Does  any- 
body here  really  believe  that  the  Soviet 
activities  In  this  field,  which  have  cer- 
tainly been  spectacular  and  which  have 
so  far  vastly  outdistanced  us,  are  not 
closely  and  intimately  connected  with 


their  overall  philosophy  of  world  domi- 
nation, militarily  as  well  as  economi- 
cally? What  will  we  think,  and  what 
will  the  American  people  think,  if  the 
Soviets  someday  succeed  in  beating  us 
in  the  establishment  of  a  full-fledced 
recormaiJxsance  satellite  or  a  .so-called 
sp£ice  bomber  or  a  space  platform 
mounting  a  death  ray.  or  any  one  of  a 
number  of  things  which  a  few  year.s  ago 
appeared  completely  fanta.stic,  but  to- 
day can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  such? 
Can  we  honestly  say  that  we  can  view 
these  developments  with  complete  equa- 
nimity and  can  we  honestly  agree  that 
there  is  no  mii.taiT  requirement  that 
our  military  security  depend.--  upon  our 
being  able  not  only  to  match  the  Soviets 
but  to  surpass  them  in  this  field  as 
quickly  as  po.s.sible'' 

The  Soviets  don  t  make  the  mistake  of 
separating  their  .space  activities  into  two 
neat  compartments  marked  civilian  on 
the  one  hand  and  m.iitary  on  the  other. 
Their  program  is  an  integrated  program 
and  their  space  scientists,  I  have  been 
reliably  informed,  are  at  the  same  time 
high-ranking    military    officers 

Of  course,  Mr  Speaker,  I  recognize  the 
worthwhile  intentions  behind  this  reso- 
lution and  the  sincere  desire  of  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, as  well  as  Members  of  the  House, 
to  do  eveiTihmg  possible  to  speed  up  our 
lambing  efforts  in  the  field  of  space  ex- 
ploration     But  I  am  sincerely  convinced 
that  we  are  proceeding  down  the  road  of 
disaster   in   trying   to  separate  military 
and   nonmilitary  aspects  of  space      We 
have  learned  :n  the  past  the  imporUnce 
to  our   national  security  of  controlling 
the  va.--t  areas  of  tlie  sea  and  more  re- 
cently controlling  the  vast  areas  of  the 
atmosphere.     It  is  indeed  possible  that 
the  next  war,  if  it  comes,  may  well  be 
fought  from  bases  rtablished  m  outer 
space      At  least  we  cannot  exclude  that 
possibility.      Therefore    any    efforts    to 
freeze  out  th.e  military  service  from  full- 
scale  participation  in  the  Nation's  spare 
effort — which    is   what    this    plan    really 
does — would  most  certainly  lead  in  the 
future  to  a  massive  space  gap  alons-'side 
which  the  present  missile  gap  would  be 
but  .small  potatoes 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  reason  why  I 
oppose  this  resolution  and  why  I  have 
in  fact  introduced  a  contrary  resolution, 
Ho'ise  Concurrent  Resolution  559,  ex- 
pressing the  opposition  of  the  Congress 
to  the  President's  plan,  is  that  I  believe 
It  would  be  a  disaster  at  the  present  time 
to  break  up  a  winning  combination  no 
matter  how  persuasive  the  arguments 
may  seem  to  be.  Let  us  not  foreet  that 
it  was  the  Army  Ballistic  Missile  Asency 
under  General  Medaris  that  put  up  the 
first  American  satellite,  and  accom- 
plished that  job  in  84  days,  6  days  less 
than  General  Medaris  had  predicted  In 
a  recent  television  program  over  the  CBS 
network,  entitled  'The  Space  Lae."  on 
February  6,  1960,  a  program  which  the 
gentleman  from  California  f  Mr.  Holi- 
field]  graciously  had  replayed  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hou.se  recently,  the  statement 
was  made  by  the  Scientific  Director  of 
the  Defense  Department,  Dr.  York,  that  if 
the  Army  BallLStic  Missile  Agency  had 
been  given  the  green  light  in  1955  we 
would  in  fact  have  beaten  the  Soviets  to 


the  punch  with  our  own  satellite  The 
distinguished  CBS  news  commentator. 
Howard  K.  Smith,  said  that  our  failures 
that  liave  taken  place  to  date  in  space 
development  have  been  becau.se  of  scien- 
tists who  wanted  to  divorce  it  from  the 
military. 

President  FZusenhower  pledged  in  his 
me.ssage  of  January  14  to  the  Congress 
that  in  switching  the  'Von  Braun  team 
from  the  Defense  Department  to  NASA 
he  would  make  every  effort  to  prevent 
the  dislocation  or  disruption  of  ongoing 
missile  or  space  vehicle  projects.  This 
sentence  in  itself  is  clear-cut  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  no  such  transfer  can  take 
place  without  some  disruption 

Very  frankly,  I  find  it  difTlcult  to  see 
why  the  program  of  an  agency  that  has 
already  demonstrated  lUs  ability  to  get 
the  job  done  should  be  switched  to  an 
agency  which  in  my  judgment  has  not 
yet  demonstrated  its  ability  successfully 
to  manage  a  program  as  vital  to  our 
future  and  to  our  security. 

Mr  Speaker,  let  me  add  this  further 
point  What  is  all  the  hurry  abouf 
The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Act  of  1958  provides  for  a  2-month  wait- 
ing period  which  the  resolution  now  be- 
fore us  proposes  to  elimlriate  That 
waiting  period  was  put  in  by  Congress 
precisely  so  that  in  this  important  field 
Members  of  Congress  could  fully  explore 
the  implications  involved  and  satisfy 
th«^mselves  of  the  wi.sdom  of  any  adjust- 
ment In  space  organization  I  wa.s 
amazed  to  read  in  the  CONCRrs.sioN.M. 
Record  on  Thursday  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  himself  a 
member  of  the  Space  Committee,  ac- 
knowledged that  the  actual  tran-sfer  pro- 
posed by  the  President  could  not  take 
place  in  any  event  until  July  1.  What  is 
all  the  hurry  about  then?  Not  only  will 
this  resolution  not  speed  up  the  transfer 
but  there  is  in  fact  adequate  time  before 
any  transfer  can  take  place  for  Members 
of  the  Congress  to  examine  more  fully 
a  proposal  which  could  have  such  far- 
reaching  and  disastrous  results. 

This  resolution  comes  before  this  bodv     \ 
this  morning  without  the  Committee  on      \ 
Space  ever  having  heard  an  unfavorable      / 
witne.ss  against  it  even  though  General 
Medaris.  the  able  retired  commander  of 
the   Ballistic  Missile   Agency,   expre.s.sed 
himself  as  vitally  opposed  to  the  trans- 
fer in  the  public  print  well   before   the 
committee  acted.     And   in  spite  of   the 
fact  that  this  matter  concerns  the  de- 
fense   of    our    Nation,    the    subject    was 
never  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Is  Congress  going  to  abdicate  its  au- 
thority and  responsibility  ui  this  im- 
portant regard?  Are  we  going  to  be 
stampeded  into  rubber -.stamping  action 
that  could  have  a  profoiuid  effect  on  our 
national  security  and  on  which  we  are 
certain  to  be  held  responsible  without 
even  lookmg  into  it?  Are  we  going  to 
strain  at  the  gnat — comparatively  speak- 
ing— of  ballistic  missiles  and  then  swal- 
low the  camel  of  space  control  without 
batting  an  eyelash? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  resolution 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  SisKl  says  rather  revealingly 
tliat  Congress  believes  that  a  waiver  o( 
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the  60-day  period  in  this  case  may  con- 
tribute to  the  speeding  up  of  such  pro- 
grams. Is  this  the  kind  of  evidence  on 
which  we  should  decide  today,  simply  the 
pious  hope  that  it  may  contribute  to  our 
national  defen.se?  What  about  the  pos- 
sibility that  it  may  actually  do  very 
grave  harm?  Should  not  we  look  into 
that,  too? 

Let  me  quote  for  a  moment  the  re- 
marks of  General  Medaris,  who  certainly 
ought  to  know  something  of  what  he  is 
saying.  In  the  February  1  issue  of  Mis- 
siles and  Rockets  magazine  this  distin- 
guished officer  called  the  civilian-mili- 
tary separation  of  US.  space  programs 
'■fundamentally  unrealistic";  he  charged 
that  the  contention  of  the  President  that 
the  Armed  Forces  have  no  business  in 
.space  was  "utter  nonsense";  and  he  said 
that  a  failure  on  the  part  of  this  Gov- 
ernment to  make  the  right  decisions 
could  mean  that  "we  can  be  so  far 
outdistanced  in  missiles  and  space  that 
we  will  become  a  second-rate  power  with 
allftthe  consequences  that  will  mean  to 
the  integrity  of  man."  Do  not  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  this  House 
feel  that  these  statements  are  sufficiently 
strong  and  come  from  a  .sufficiently  dis- 
tingiushed  source  to  merit  their  full  in- 
vestigation before  any  final  decision  is 
taken  by  this  House? 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  conclude  by  say- 
ing that  I  too  believe  in  the  need  for  some 
measure  of  reorganization  in  our  space 
and  missile  programs,  but  I  believe  that 
the  solution  lies  in  unifying  our  programs 
rather  than  in  separating  them.  Gen- 
eral Medaris  has  said  that  he  believes  we 
need  a  single  joint  military  command. 
General  Schriever,  the  head  of  missiles 
for  the  Air  Force,  has  stated  that — 

It  Is  the  placing  of  centralized  responsi- 
bility and  authority  for  the  conduct  of  a  pro- 
gram, and  the  streamlining  of  our  decision- 
making procedures  which  are.  In  my  opln- 
tlon,  the  most  important  factors  In  getting 
the  Jab  done. 

I  believe  strongly  that  we  do  need  a 
unified  command  and  I  personally  would 
favor  a  single  overall  civilian-military 
agency  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  the  whole  missile  and  rocket  field, 
something  that  can  exercise  the  type  of 
control  that  General  Schriever  spoke  of. 
something  based  on  the  lines  of  the 
Manhattan  project  or  the  AEC. 

But  if  we  are  to  reorganize  this  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  abdicate 
our  responsibility  for  fully  considering 
and  developing  a  program  that  will  be 
helpful  to  us  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 
Let  us  not  embark  on  some  other  inade- 
quate substitute  for  this  kind  of  unified 
command  on  a  hasty  and  ill-considered 
basis,  simply  because  it  has  been  pro- 
posed by  the  President  and  because  it 
may  appear  to  the  public  as  though  we 
■^'ere  doing  something  to  speed  up  space 
activities  at  a  time  when  there  is  com- 
plaint about  what  we  have  achieved.  Let 
us  turn  down  the  President's  proposal 
and  reject  the  resolution  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  Let  us  spend  the 
time  instead  to  call  in  the  witnesses  who 
should  be  heard  on  this  matter.  General 
Medaris,  and  others.  Since  we  still  have 
time  available,  let  us  spend  that  time 
wisely  and  effectively  to  make  sure  that 


any  reorganization  we  support  will  be  one 
that  will  do  the  job  properly. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urpe  Members  Rf:ain 
sincerely  and  solf^mnly  not  to  aiidicate 
the  responsibility  of  Congress  in  tnis  im- 
portant field.  Let  us  not  pas.^  this  let-'is- 
lation  without  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine, because  what  we  do  or  fail  to  do 
here  today  could  indeed  well  determine 
the  security  of  this  great  country  of  ours 
for  years  and  indeed  generations  yet  to 
come. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  consumed  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah  I  Mr.  King!. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  first  say  a  word  or  two  in  answer  to  the 
remarks  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York,  with  regaid  to  House 
Resolution  567. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
fact  that  this  matter  has  been  before  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
for  several  weeks.  We  have  had  before 
us  the  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Lem- 
nitzer:  we  have  had  before  us  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  Mr.  Brucker;  we  have 
had  before  us  Dr,  von  Braun,  who  knows 
as  much  as,  if  not  more,  about  rocketry 
than  any  other  person  in  America,  We 
have  had  before  us  almost  all  of  the 
other  top-ranking  military  officials  testi- 
fying on  behalf  of  this  bill,  and,  if  my 
recollection  serves  me  correctly,  there 
has  not  been  one  dissenting  vote  among 
them.  They  agreed  unanimously  tliat 
this  particular  resolution  now  before  the 
House  moves  in  the  right  direction  and 
that  it  is  proper  to  disassociate,  in  some 
measiu-e,  the  military  aspects  of  our 
space  program  from  its  civilian  aspects. 

As  has  been  pwinted  out  in  testimony 
before  the  committee,  there  are  many 
aspects  to  our  space  exploration  program 
which  are  definitelj'  civilian,  and  it  is 
unfair  to  saddle  these  civilian  functions 
onto  the  military:  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force.  We  have  given  to  the  aimed 
services  the  primary  responsibility  of 
defending  our  Nation,  of  making  it 
strong  and  inAOilnerable  to  attack.  It  is, 
therefore,  unfair  to  distract  their  atten- 
tion and  proliferate  their  imdertakings 
into  a  multitude  of  collateral  activities 
that  will  carry  them  away  from  their 
primary  field  of  respHDnsibility.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  exr>erts  who  have  gone 
Into  this  and  who  have  come  before  our 
committee  in  the  last  month,  as  far  as  I 
know,  are  unanimous  that  this  repre- 
sents a  step  forward. 

This  resolution  is  not  a  partisan  mat- 
ter. In  committee,  all  of  us,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  favored  its  adoption. 

In  supporting  its  favorable  considera- 
tion by  the  House,  I  should  like  to  fur- 
ther point  out  the  following  facts; 

First.  Tlie  first  earth  satellite  was  a 
Ru.ssian  sputnik. 

Second.  The  first  impact  on  the  moon 
by  a  manmade  object  was  achieved  by 
the  USSR. 

Third.  The  first  pictures  of  the  dark 
side  of  the  moon  were  accomplished  by  a 
Russian  instrument. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  do  these  events 
signify?  They  signify  that  our  Nation 
at  this  moment  is  considered  an  "also 


ran"  in  space  by  the  nations  of  the  world. 
They  signify  that  the  United  States  is 
running  second  in  a  race  which  gives  no 
prizes  for  second  place.  They  signify 
that,  after  the  close  of  World  War  II.  the 
Soviet  Union  has  gained  such  a  techno- 
logical and  military  advantage  through 
the  development  of  ICBM's  as  to  give  it 
the  upper  hand  at  the  bargaining  table. 

The  Uixited  States,  by  all  expert  and 
authoritative  j\idgment,  now  stands 
about  5  years  behind  the  Soviets  in  its 
level  of  technical  development  of  the  tools 
of  space  exploration.  These  5  years 
represent  the  extent  of  the  challenge  to 
technical  leadership  of  the  United  States 
that  has  been  thrown  in  our  face  by  the 
U.S.S.R. 

Time  is  the  one  element  in  this  chal- 
lenge that  cannot  and  must  not  be 
wasted.  Even  the  gain  of  1  day  over  that 
lead  of  5  years  may  be  a  mobt  critical 
factor  to  our  futui  e. 

In  House  Resolution  567  is  expressed 
what  I  think  should  be  the  clear  senti- 
ments of  the  House. 

In  this  transfer  of  the  Army  Ballistic 
Missile  Agency  to  NASA,  many  invaluable 
scientists  and  techniciaiis  will  be  in- 
volved. Such  a  transfer  manifestly  in- 
volves a  difficult  and  tediou.*^  process,  re- 
quiring an  extended  period  of  phasing 
out,  and  phasing  in. 

This  resolution  will  eliminatr>  any 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  ABMA  people 
about  the  firm  intentions  of  the  House 
to  do  everything  po.sslble  to  support  and 
expedite  the  President's  transfer  of 
ABMA  to  NASA. 

The  citizeiis  of  this  great  Nation  de- 
mand that  our  Government  and  NASA 
get  on  with  the  job  of  meeting  the  Rus- 
sian challenge  in  space  with  full  speed. 
House  Resolution  567  is  an  expression  of 
their  desire  and  I  urge  everj-  Member  to 
give  it  his  support. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  fiom  Penn- 
sylvania IMr.  Fulton]. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  lime. 
I  join  with  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Sisk]  in  sponsoring  this  resolu- 
tion so  far  as  the  Republican  side  of  the 
House  is  concerned. 

We  must  remember  that  the  Von 
Braun  team  is  not  being  brv>ken  up.  The 
purpose  of  this  plan  is  to  see  that  it  is 
kept  tc^ether,  and  that  the  proper  func- 
tions go  to  NASA.  The  functions  that 
can  best  be  done  by  NA.SA  should  be 
placed  there,  as  those  that  can  be  done 
best  under  the  Army  Ballistic  Mx.ssile 
Agency. 

The  question  has  been  asked.  Why 
change  the  Von  B.'-aun  t^-am  at  t.hii.  time? 
Previously  the  \'on  Braun  team  has  been 
working  'so  percent  on  combat  missile 
work  and  20  percent  on  the  large  thrust 
rockets  and  boosters  and  other  support- 
ing work.  The  pcrccnta.t;c  hao  now  been 
completely  reversed,  and  tills  fact  should 
be  recognized. 

Dr.  von  Braun  says  that,  tlie  Aniiy 
says  that,  NASA  says  that,  evenbody  in 
the  administration  says  that  is  the  case. 
Percentagewise  tl.e  Von  Braun  team 
members  are  now  v,crkiag  80  percent  on 
the  Saturn  project.     They  are  similarly 
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winding  up  on  the  Pershing,  the  Red- 
stone, and  Jupiter  programs.  They  have 
performed  remarkably  well  on  this  type 
of  missile.  But  when  that  work  is  done 
then  we  should  have  this  reorganiza- 
tion. 

Under  the  bill  that  we  passed  last  year 
setting  up  NASA,  Public  Law  of  the  85th 
Congress  No.  568.  there  is  a  provision 
that  we  could  see  ahead  there  would  be 
such  needed  reorganization  we  deter- 
mined that  the  President  should  give  us 
plans  in  Congress,  and  we  provided  in 
section  302 <c)  subsection  2  for  just  such 
transfers. 

What  happens  in  this  particular  type 
of  transfer?  We  have  scientists,  we  have 
military  personnel,  who  wonder  what  is 
going  to  happen  for  60  days  from  the 
time  the  President  sends  up  the  plan 
This  bill  teUs  everybody  that  it  Is  the 
intention  of  Congress  to  immediately 
implement  the  President's  plan,  and  im- 
plement it  firmly. 

The  President's  proposal  contained  in 
the  Sisk  resolution  has  the  unanimous 
approval  of  our  entire  Space  and  Science 
Committee,  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic sides. 

Secondly,  it  says  to  the  scientists  who 
are  there  at  the  installations  that  they 
are  going  to  be  sure  of  their  jobs;  that 
there  is  no  uncertainty;  that  Coneress 
has  quickly  decided  and  affirmatively 
agreed,  rather  than  just  wait  out  the 
60  days  and  have  the  plan  become  law 
without  any  affirmative  action  by  the 
Congress. 

The  plan  recognizes  and  provides  for 
the  continued  performance  by  the  Army 
of  its  mission  Two  basic  methods  are 
used  to  achieve  this  result  First  by  pro- 
viding for  the  continuance  of  service  to 
the  Army  of  the  transferred  group  and. 
second,  by  providing  for  retention  by  the 
Army  of  capability  for  continuing  weap- 
ons system  management. 

Fundamental  to  the  plan  Is  a  concept 
of  phasing  operations  and  responsibility 
in  a  manner  calculated  to  prevent  dis- 
location or  disruption  of  ongoing  pro- 
grams. 

Qpnerally.  all  personnel  of  the  De- 
velopment Operations  Division  will  be 
transferred  to  NASA.  However.  In  order 
to  enable  the  Army  to  maintain  a  weap- 
ons system  management  capability  up  to 
350  personnel  of  the  Division  will  be 
offered  an  opportunity  to  remain  with 
the  Army.  This  group  Includes  person- 
nel currently  in  the  weapons  system 
project  manager  offices  and  a  comple- 
ment of  representative  skills  from  each 
laboratory  area.  The  completion  of  cur- 
rent weapons  systems  a.ssii<nment  will  be 
accomplished  using  the  capabilities  of 
the  transferred  group  with  a  phasms  out 
of  NASA  and  assumption  by  the  Army 
a-  may  be  agreed  upon. 

The  plan  provides  for  the  transfer  of 
815  personnel  in  the  areas  of  support 
services  provided  the  de\elopment  oper- 
ations division  from  AOMC  organization 
at  Redstone  Arsenal.  This  niunber  rep- 
resents about  two-thirds  of  the  support- 
ing staff  which  NASA  will  ultimately 
require  and  recognizes  the  Army's  per- 
sonnel recuirements  to  continue  to  carry 
out  its  continuing  mission. 


Of  the  military  personnel,  approxi- 
mately 250  enlisted  mihtary  personnel 
now  within  the  development  operations 
division  will  be  phased  out  over  a  period 
of  timHF  In  general,  the  unskilled  group 
will  be  phased  out  almost  immediately 
and  the  more  skilled  specialists  over  a 
somewhat  longer  but  specifically  agreed 
upon  time  span 

E.xisting  AOMC  facilities  at  Ca|.)e  Ca- 
naveral will  in  general,  be  .shared  by 
the  Army  and  NASA  to  a.s-sure  that  the 
requirements  of  each  are  met  The  Per- 
shing and  Saturn  compUxes  now  under 
construction  will  be  a-s-signed  respective- 
ly to  the  Army  and  NASA. 

This  plan  provides  for  the  Army  to 
grant  to  NASA  a  long-term  nonrevcx'a- 
ble.  and  renewable  u^e  permit  for  th^- 
agreed-upon  Redstone  Arsenal  land  and 
facilities. 

The  plan  provides  for  transfer  to 
NASA  or  retention  by  the  Army  of 
equipment  and  inventories  as  appropri- 
ate m  the  particular  case.  In  general, 
the  plan  will  provide  the  transferred  or- 
ganization with  equipment  and  supplies 
it  requires  to  maintain  ;Us  capability.  At 
the  same  time  the  plan  provides  for 
retention  by  the  .^rmy  of  equipment 
related  primarily  to  Army  weapons  sys- 
tem and  of  a  share  of  common-use 
equipment  ,Tnd  inventories.  Teams  of 
NASA-Army  people  will  effectuate  this 
concept  under  agreed-upon  criteria. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  favor  this  resolution 
because  it  makes  for  efficiency  and  it  Is 
a  well-work-'d-out  plan  by  the  President 
dividing  the  various  functions  among  the 
various  groups  that  will  be  handling  the 
specific  proL'rams  and  handling  these 
responsibilities. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  FX'LTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa 

Mr  GROSS  Is  it  true  that  General 
Medans  was  not  invited  to  testify  on  this 
resolution^ 

Mr  FULTON  General  Medar.s  was 
Invited  to  come  before  the  committee 
and  will  come  later  this  week  or  next 
week  We  do  know  General  Medans" 
views,  but  It  has  been  a  ca-^e  of  the 
President  deciding.  a->  he  dues  on  h.is 
Executive  authority,  how  the  admini-s- 
tratlve  setup  of  this  oruanization  shall 
be  I  do  not  believe  Gereral  Medans 
him-self  claims  that  this  propos<'d  plan 
will  hurt  Vr-n  Biaun's  organizal.on,  be- 
cause Von  Braim  favors  it  and  says  it 
will  be  a  good  thmt;  to  have  th»^  certainty 
now  Even  Von  Braun  himself  says  that 
this  ,s  a  good  plan  to  put  into  effect  now, 
because  it  gives  the  firm  go-ahead  to 
work  out  the  details  that  are  necessary. 
The  SPE.-^KER.  The  time  of  the 
gent. email  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

M-  STRATTON.  Mr  Sp*>aker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  ijentleman  from  Iowa 
tMr.  Gross  ' 

Mr.  GRO.^S  Mr  S^x^ker.  I  would 
like  'o  ask  the  a-entieman  from  N"w  York 
a  question,  I  did  not  get  a  very  t;ood 
ansv^er  from  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania as  to  why  General  Medari."  was 
not  i-^vited  to  testify  with  respect  to  this 
resolution.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
any  further  information'' 


Mr  STRATTON  Let  me  Siiy  to  my 
friend  that  that  ls  one  of  the  most  vit^l 
questions  involved  here.  General  Me- 
darLs  probably  knows  more  about  this 
than  anybody  else  He  was  in  the  public 
print  last  week  m  much  more  violent 
oppasition  than  other  officers  have  be<-n. 
and  yet  the  General,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  points  out.  was  not  invited 
to  t-^'stify  in  opposition  to  this  matter 

Mr     GROSS.      And    his    testimony,    if 
taken  this  week,  will  come  awfully  lat*- 
in.-^ofar  as  this  resolution  is  concerned 
Mr    STRATTON.      I    will   say    to   the 
gentleman  it  will  come  much  too  late 

Mr  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr 
Sr^aker.  will  the  gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr  GROSS  I  yield  to  the  genth-man 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana  I  per- 
sonally talked  to  General  Medari.s  He 
IS  scheduled  as  a  witness  next  week  He 
was  not  able  to  come  up  at  the  time  we 
needed  him.  but  he  registered  no  oppo- 
sition to  the  re.soluUon 

Mr  FULTON  Mr  Six-aker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  FUl.TON  We  did  not  have  Gen- 
eral Medans.  We.  of  course,  had  a  man 
who  has  the  most  to  say  ab*5ut  Ins  team. 
and  that  is  Von  Braun  hunself.  Von 
Braun  said  to  our  committee  categori- 
cally I  favor  this  resolution  and  want  it 
passed  ■  That  is  the  resolution  sub- 
mitted bv  Mr   Sisk 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired 

Mr  STRATTON.  Mr  Speaker  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Dr.  von  Braun  is  quoU'd  in  the  pre.ss 
as  having  said  he  was  aatUfled  with  the 
change  As  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  I  am  familiar  with 
generals  coming  before  us  and  t^'lling  us 
they  are  satisfied  with  the  budget,  but 
that  does  not  always  tell  the  whole 
story. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the  remamder  of 
the  time  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentl-man  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  McC  "KM  ^CK  I 

Mr  MtCOR.M.xrK  Mr  St)eaker.  the 
Committee  oii  tK-.i-nce  has  unanimously 
reported  out  this  resolution.  The  Presi- 
dent announced  the  transfer  and.  for  a'll 
practical  purposes,  it  is  an  accomplished 
fact.  One  of  the  main  reasons  we  acted 
was  to  show  an  accelerated  approval  on 
the  part  of  the  leadership  of  tlie  Con- 
gress. While  the  physical  transfer  will 
not  take  place  until  July  1  the  accelera- 
tion of  approval  will  settle  the  question 
and  more  or  less  clear  the  atmosphere  so 
that  Dr.  von  Braim  and  those  associated 
with  him  can  level  more  definitely  upon 
the  plans  that  they  have  in  connection 
with  this  important  project. 

Basically  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  Stratton  I.  I  have 
asked  many  questions  of  those  who  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  about  the 
protection  of  the  mihtary  in  the  field 
of  research  with  reference  to  military 
apphances  and  weapons.  It  was  only 
this  morning  that  I  interrogated  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  and  Admiral  Burke; 
the  other  day  the  Secretary  of  tlie  A:  my 
and  also  representatives  of  the  Air  Force. 


The  si>ecial  committee  of  which  I  was 
chairman  thought  we  had  taken  care  of 
that  very  effectively  but  an  interpreta- 
tion was  placed  upon  the  word  "except ' 
in  the  organic  act  which  I  think  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  on  both  sides. 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  art  at  vari- 
ance with;  that  it  was  not  completely 
consistent  with  our  intent.  So  basically 
we  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  you  carmot  separate  military 
research  from  military  appliances  and 
development.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  may  rest  content  that 
the  members  of  this  committee,  the 
House  Committee  on  Science,  are  very 
carefully  looking  into  that  and  without 
regard  to  party,  we  are  going  to  look  into 
it  very  fully  because  we  recognize  the 
importance  of  the  military  in  the  world 
of  today  in  the  matter  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  country.  We  realize  that  we 
cannot  completely  separate. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  civilian 
activities  which  can  be  pictured,  and 
other  activities  that  are  strictly  military, 
and  we  want  to  protect  both  of  them. 
Then  there  is  a  twilight  zone  and,  if  I 
know  the  sentiment  of  the  members  of 
the  committee — and  I  refer  both  to  the 
select  committee  of  which  I  was  chair- 
man and  the  present  committee  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  the  members  on  both 
sides — broadly  speaking  we  want  any 
reasonable  doubts  on  that  twilight  zone, 
where  there  might  be  military  and  civil- 
ian involved,  resolved  in  favor  of  the 
military. 

The  SPEAKER  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACKl  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  2'2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  IMr.  McCor- 
mackI. 

Mr  STRA7TON  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  flad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  STRATPON  Does  the  gentleman 
feel  that  he  could  support  an  alternate 
plan  which  would  put  the  civilian  and 
the  military  effort  together  into  a  single 
overall  agency  ratlier  than  separate 
them  as  this  ;ran.'-fer  plan  does'' 

Mr  Mc-CORMACK.  The  j^entleman 
refers  to  this  particular  transfer  plan; 
if  he  wants  tC'  ask  me  about  putting  the 
military  and  civilian  together  in  an  over- 
all agency — is  that  what  he  means'' 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Yes;  that  is  my 
question. 

Mr.  McCOliMACK  I  .should  want  to 
look  into  tliat  more  carefully.  My 
thought  is  that  in  the  world  of  today  we 
have  got  to  take  all  calculated  risks 
possible  on  the  side  of  safety  and  on 
the  side  of  military  preparations.  If  the 
gentleman  is  asking  me  about  a  world  of 
peace,  that  is  an  entirely  different  prop- 
osition. At  least  we  know  where  this  is 
now.  As  a  result  of  the  transfer  of  an- 
other project  to  NASA  a  year  ago.  it  left 
the  Saturn  project  and  program  in  a 
very  unsettle<d  status.  When  the  pro- 
iwsed  transfer  was  announced  I  had  my 
doubts,  I  will  inform  my  friend  from 
New  York. 


But  it  is  an  accomplished  fact.  As  we 
look  into  It  more  and  more,  with  every- 
one in  agreement  I  am  satisfied  there 
will  be  the  close  cooperation  between 
the  Defense  Department  and  NASA  that 
will  inure  to  the  benefit  of  both,  with 
the  results  and  the  fruits  that  the  efforts 
of  Dr.  von  Braun  and  his  team  also 
inuring  to  the  benefit  of  the  military. 

Under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  I 
think  there  is  nothing  else  we  can  do. 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  the  ad- 
visable course  to  take.  I  may  say.  pro- 
foundly respecting  the  views  of  my 
friend  from  New  York.  But  I  also  feel 
that  the  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  should  very  carefully 
look  into  section  309  to  see  that  the 
military  in  the  field  of  research  as  well 
as  development  are  thoroughly  pro- 
tected. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Does  not  the  gen- 
tleman agree  that  the  reason  Dr.  von 
Braun  favors  this  transfer  is  that  he 
had  been  promised  the  funds  which  he 
had  previously  sought  unsuccessfully 
from  the  Army? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  unable  to 
answer  that  from  my  own  knowledge, 
but  knowing  Dr.  von  Braun  as  I  do  I 
doubt  that  he  would  testify  in  favor  of 
this  transfer  if  in  conscience  he  felt 
from  the  military  angle  it  was  unwise 
to  do  so.  I  may  say  that  the  benefits  of 
this  transfer  should  inure  to  the  mili- 
tary. Certainly  that  should  happen.  I 
think  under  the  circumstances  the  Con- 
gress is  showing  leadership  in  accelerat- 
ing the  approval  of  this  transfer. 

Mr  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  tlie  gentle- 
man from  New  York  IMr.  RiehlmanJ. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  n.se 
in  support  of  the  Sisk  resolution.  I  con- 
cur in  what  the  majority  leader  has  had 
to  say  in  respect  to  our  committee's  in- 
terest and  activity  with  regard  to  this 
resolution.  Dr.  von  Braun  and  Secre- 
taiT  Brucker,  both  of  whom  apjjeared 
before  the  committee  to  discu.ss  this 
matter,  left  no  doubt  in  the  mind.«  of  the 
members  that  It  was  entirely  satisfac- 
tory to  them  that  this  trai-.sfer  be  made 
They  were  both  in  favor  of  this  resolu- 
tion being  passed  immediat^-ly  because  of 
the  psychologicial  effect  this  will  have 
on  the  Von  Braun  team. 

I  am  confident  that  most  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  will  endorse  the 
transfer.  Thus  I  feel  there  is  no  rea.$on 
for  any  further  delay. 

This  resolution  is  not  expect^^d  to 
greatly  expedite  accomplishment  of  t:.e 
transfer  before  the  July  1  target  date. 
The  important  tiling  is  that  it  assures  all 
the  personnel  affected  by  tlie  transfer 
that  there  will  be  no  resistance  from  the 
Congress.  I  think  it  only  rea.sonab'.e 
that  Congress  should  erase  every  sl.red 
of  doubt  from  the  minds  of  those  con- 
cerned when  in  fact  there  is  no  cause  for 
such  doubt. 

I  think  it  a  waste  of  both  time  and 
opportunity  to  express  our  approval  by 
remaining  inactive  for  the  required 
period.  Let  us  give  the  agencies  and  the 
people  involved  an  affirmative  assurance 
that  Congress  supports  the  transfer  and 
that   we  feel   this  program   should   be 


moved  forward  in  an  orderly  and  ex- 
peditious manner. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Spe.-ker,  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committ-ee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  has  been  holdmg 
hearings  every  work  day  since  January 
20.  This  proposed  transfer  has  been 
before  the  committee  that  entire  period 
of  time.  We  have  heard  many  wit- 
nesses from  all  branches  of  the  service. 
witnesses  of  the  highest  order,  yet  we 
have  found  not  one  single  dissent  to 
this  transfer  plan. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  ma.ior- 
ity  leader,  and  want  personally  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  fact  that  he  has  been  per- 
sonally interested  in  this  problem  and 
the  entire  problem  of  the  development 
of  the  space  protiam.  and  has  attended 
our  meetings  and  participated  in  the 
work  of  the  committee. 

This  resolution  is  in  the  interest  of 
speeding  up  space  development.  It  is  in 
the  interest  of  attempting  to  catch  up 
with  Russia  in  the  phase  in  which  we 
now  lag  behind  Russia.  Favorable  ac- 
tion would  be  most  happily  received  by 
Dr.  von  Braun,  if  we  approve  this  reso- 
lution, and  It  will  set  to  rest  the  un- 
easiness, if  any  there  is,  m  tiie  mmds  of 
the  4.500  people  who  will  be  transferred. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is.  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  joint  resolution.  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 567.  as  amended? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr  Stratton  > 
there  were — ayes   92.  noes  2 

So  <  two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 

cr;Nip_'i:    :  L^\E  to   extfn"D 

Mr  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  luianimous  consent  that 
Members  may  have  2  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
resolution  just  pa.ssed. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  ob.iecUon  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ml .  WOLF  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  express  my  support  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  567.  which  has  had  the  full 
consideration  of  the  committee  and 
which  has  the  unanimous  approval  of 
every  member. 

I  have  been  deeply  concemed  with 
every  aspect  of  the  transfer  ol  ABM.\ 
from  the  Army  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  and 
have  given  serious  study  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the 
Army  Chief  of  Staff,  and  Dr  Wernher 
von  Braun.  head  of  the  ABMA  team, 
all  of  whom  have  forthrightly  given 
their  cooperation  and  support  to  effect 
the  move,  and  have  said  so  in  swoin 
testimony  Based  on  the  statements 
and  recommendations  of  these  officials, 
I  am  convinced  of  the  desirability  of  the 
expeditious  transfer  of  Dr.  \on  Braun  s 
group  as  propo-sed  in  House  Joint 
Resolution  567. 
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APPOINTMENT       TO       COMMITTEE 
TO  INVESTIGATE  NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES 
The  SPEAKER.     The  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  announce- 
ment, which  the  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  601, 
Public    Law   250,    77th    Congress,    the    Chair 
appoints    as    a    member    of   the    Committee 
To    Inyestlgate    Nonessential     Federal     Ex- 
pendltursB     to     fill     the     existing     vacancy 
thereon,  the  fcdlowlng  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Ways    and    Means:     Mr.    Mason, 
Of  Illinois. 

AMENDINO  SECTION  6659- B^  OP 
THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 
OP  1954— PROCEDURE  FOR  AS- 
SESSINa  CERTAIN  ADDITIONS  TO 

TAX 

Mr.  MILL8.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
uxuuilmouj  ootuent  for  the  immediate 
oonslderatlon  of  the  bill  (H.R.  9660  >  to 
aman/i  Mctlon  6669 lb)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to 
the  proeadure  for  aMeulng  certain  addi- 
tlona  to  tax,  which  was  unanimously  re- 
ported favorably  by  the  Committee  on 
Wayi  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  H'^uae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a-fsembled.  That  sec- 
tion 66591  b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  additions  to  tax  for  fali- 
\ire  to  file  return  or  pay  t*uc)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  PBOCEDUur  roB  Assrssixo  Certain 
AoDmoNS  TO  T.\x. — For  piu-poses  of  sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  63  (relating  to  deficiency 
procedures  for  Income,  estate,  and  gift  taxes  , 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  addi- 
tion to  tax  under  section  6651,  6654.  or 
6855;  except  that  It  shall  apply — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  an  addition  described 
In  section  6651.  to  that  portion  of  such  addi- 
tion which  Is  attributable  to  a  deficiency  In 
tax  described  In  section  6211;  or 

•'12)  to  an  addition  described  In  section 
6654  or  6655,  If  no  return  Is  filed  for  tl.e 
taxable  year.'" 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  wUh  respect 
to  assessments  made  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Any  addition  to  tax 
under  section  6651.  6654.  or  6655  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Coda  of  19o4.  assessed  and 
collected  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  er.- 
actment  of  this  Act,  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered an  overpayment  so'.ely  on  the  ground 
that  such  assessment  was  Invalid,  If  such 
assessment  would  not  have  been  Invalid  had 
the  amendment  made  by  the  fl.'st  section  of 
this  Act  applied  with  respect  to  such  assess- 
menr. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  enprc^.^^ed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.'pction 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  9660. 
which  was  introduced  at  the  request  of 
the  Treasury  Department  and  xmani- 
mously  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  is  desisrned  to  overrule 
severs.l  recent  court  decisions  which 
would  seriously  impede  the  tax  collection 
proce.'B. 

Ordinarily  when  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  proposes  to  assess  an  income  tax 
deficit'ncy  against  a  taxpayer,  certain 
formal  procedures  are  laid  out  designed 
to  protect  the  taxpayer's  interest.  One 
of  these  is  the  issuance  of  a  .'Statutory 
notice'  of  deficiency,  a  90 -day  letter, 
which  gives  the  taxpayer  90  days  within 
which  to  petition  the  Tax  Court  for  a 
redetermination  of  the  deficiency  before 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  takes  stops 
to  assess  and  collect  the  tax. 

Pmr  to  19.')4.  t!ie  Internal  Revenue 
Service  could  a.'i.«;c.5.s  two  tj-pes  of  addi- 
tlon.s  to  tax  which  were  quite  mechanical 
In  navurc  w.thout  Koina  through  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  90-day  letter.  These  were 
the  penalties  imposed  for  late  fllini?  of 
tax  ri.'lums  and  for  the  underpayment  of 
estimated  tax.  The  aascssment  of  thes« 
additions  to  tax  without  the  issuance  of 
a  sta'.utory  notice  of  deflcloncy  had  re- 
ceived court  approval  under  the  1D39 
code. 

Several  recent  court  decisions  have 
held  that  the  new  statutory  lan^rua^e 
adopted  in  the  general  revision  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  in  1954  has  fore- 
closed this  practice  and  that  the  a.ssess- 
ment  of  additions  to  tax  for  late  filing 
and  lor  underpayment  of  estimated  tax 
cannot  validly  be  made  without  the  issu- 
ance of  a  90-day  letter.  The  committee 
reports  accompanying  the  1954  code  in- 
dicate that  there  was  no  intention  to 
change  the  law  in  this  manner.  Becau.'=;e 
of  the  nature  of  these  two  penalties,  the 
committee  did  not  believe  that  ai.y  sig- 
nif^CE.nt  taxpayer  protection  would  be  re- 
moved by  precluding  taxpayers  an  op- 
portunity to  contest  these  penalties  in 
the  '.ax  court. 

This  bill  would    In  efTeet,  overrule  re- 
cent court  decisions  and  would  r^'^tore 
the  procedure  that  had  been  followed  for 
the  assessment  of  these  additions  to  tax 
for  many  years  under  the  pre-1954  law. 
This  would  be  accomplished  by  amend- 
ing section  6659 '  b  >  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  after 
the  elate  of  enactment  certain  additions 
to  tax  imposed  for  the  delinquent  filing 
of  tax  returns  or  for  the  underpav-ment 
of  estimated  taxes  may  be  assessed  with- 
out resort  to  the  elaborate  procedures  re- 
quired by  the  code  for  the  a.'^es.^ment  of 
tax    deficiencies.     With   r-'.^^pect   to   anv 
addi  ions  to  tax  that  have  been  a.sse.ssed 
and  i^ollected  in  this  manner  on  or  before 
the  date  of  enactment,  thi.';  bill  further 
prov.des  that  no  refund  will  be  allowed 
wheie  the  .«ole  basi.s  of  the  refund  claim 
is  that  the  asses.sment  wa.s  made  without 
resoit  to  the  tax  deficiency  procedures. 
Ti.ls  bill  Is  vitally  important  to  the 
orderly   administration   of   the    internal 
revenue  laws  and  would  remove  the  ma- 
terial  impediment   to   the  collection   of 
tliese  additions  to  tax  as  a  result  of  the 
recent  court  deci.sions. 

Mr.  MASON  Mr.  Speaker.  T  a.sk 
una'iimo'is  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
mar  ks  at  this  point. 


Tlie  SPE.-\KER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  wa."?  no  objection. 

Mr  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legis- 
lation which  has  just  passed  the  House 
pertains  to  the  a5ses.sment  of  additions 
tx)  tax  and  the  procedures  concerned 
with  su'"h  as.ses.sments 

Recent  court  decision.s  have  required 
the  issuance  of  a  90-day  letter  before  an 
asses,sment  can  be  validly  made  for  an 
addition  to  tax  as  a  con.sf(iuence  of  late 
filing  Witli  re'jpect  to  mattfrs  involv- 
ing Ute  filing,  tiiere  is  usually  no  ques- 
tion of  law  or  fact  in  dispute  To  re- 
quire the  issuance  of  such  a  letter  would 
lm{>>.se  a  greatly  increa.sed  administra- 
tive burden  on  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service 

Thl.s  leKt.slatinn  would  .serve  to  make  It 
clear  that  a  9n-day  ;elt«'r  \%  not  required 
pieced'  :u  to  the  i.nsuance  of  an  addition 
to  tax  in  such  cases. 


DISTRICT     OP     COLl^MHIA     APPIIO- 
rUIATION  BILL.   1961 

Mr  H.^BALn".  Mr  Ri)eaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  b.ll  'HR  10233'  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Kovemment  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  other  activities 
chargeable  m  whole  or  in  part  against 
the  revenues  of  said  Dl.strict  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1961.  and  for 
other  purposes;  and  pending  th.at  mo- 
tion. Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tiiat  general  detxite  be  limited  not 
to  exceed  1  '2  hours,  one-half  of  the  time 
to  be  controlled  by  the  ^rentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]  and  one-half  by 
myself. 

Tl\c  SPEAKFvR.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tiie  gentlemiui  from  Mich- 
igan^ 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.     The   question  Is  on 
the    motion    offered    by    the    gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr   RABArTl. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  tiie  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration  of  the   bill   HR.    10233.   with 
Mr.  Prici  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
inf,'  of  the  bill  was  dispen.sed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
RahautI. 

Mr  RABAUT.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
my  elf  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  annual  ap- 
propriation bill  to  provide  for  the  finan- 
cial operation  of  the  District  government 
for  the  fiscal  year  1961. 

The  bill  recommends  a  total  appropri- 
ation of  $237,118,276.  of  which  $20*)  048  - 
276  is  for  operating  expenses  and 
$32,070,000  Is  for  capital  outlay.  The  bill 
before  you  today  is  $5  284  724  below  the 
estUnates  and  $4  576  HOO  below  appro- 
priations for  fi.scal  1960.  However,  the 
Commissioners  have  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  provide  additional  revenue  to  the 
District  which  is  now  pending  before  the 
legislative  committees  of  the  Congress. 


As  soon  as  the  lepi.slation  Is  enacted,  the 
Commissioners  propose  to  submit  a  sup- 
plemental estimate  in  the  amount  of 
$10  3  million — primarily  for  capital  out- 
lay projects. 

The  committee  has  recommended  an 
lncrea.se  of  $10,037,600  over  the  1960  ap- 
propriation for  operating  expenses.  A 
few  of  the  major  items  of  increase  recom- 
mended in  the  bill  are  as  follows; 

F^rst.  Approximately  $2  7  million  for 
mandatory  personnel  costs  such  as  with- 
in-grade  promotions,  reallocation  of 
positions,  and  the  cost  of  the  new  Health 
Benefits  Act,  which  goes  into  effect  on 
JulyL 

Second.  Appioval  by  the  C'.mmiltee  of 
771  new  po6itii>ns  out  of  the  1  095  re- 
quested in  the  budget.  At  an  averat-e 
salary  of  about  $4  500.  this  will  amount 
to  approx;mate,y  $:]  5  million.  Included 
In  the  new  jjo.^.tion.  aia^vkcd  are  the  full 
request  of  teiuiiers  to  handle  the  pro- 
jected increa.sc  in  pupil  population,  to 
reduce  tlie  pup  1 -teacher  lallo  to  31  to  1 
In  the  elementary  hclioolh,  and  to  pro- 
vide .staff  for  Npecial  h<l(l.s  of  in^lruction 
In  the  element  iry  kiadcs  Incidentally, 
the  hchool  popJlation  is  expected  to  be 
119381  next  Ocu^ber.  compared  to 
115  860  this  past  October 

Ihird.  Anotl  er  item  of  increaw,  al.«;o 
In  the  public  sthcxiLs,  was  an  unbuufeted 
increase  of  $:'58  000  to  provide  noon 
lunches  for  an  additional  2,300  needy 
children  :n  the  elementary  .schools  The 
total  amount  available  now  for  this  pur- 
pose is  $425. 00(  and  will  provide  lunches 
for  approximately  4  800  children. 

Included  m  ihe  771  new  positions  are 
50  new  E>olice  c  flRcers.  The  Department 
requested  150.  but  after  reviewing  the 
crime  statistics,  the  total  number  of  po- 
lice officers  in  the  District — in  an  area 
of  about  70  .sqi  are  miles— and  more  im- 
portantly, the  number  of  unfilled  posi- 
tions in  the  Department,  which  just  last 
Monday  was  7)  the  committee  decided 
an  additional  50  positions  would  be  ade- 
quate It  is  true  that  the  Department 
Utilizes  the  funds  provided  for  the  un- 
filled positions  by  employing  police  offi- 
cers for  a  6tl;  c  ay  of  work.  The  legisla- 
tion authorizing  this  procedure  was 
passed  in  1951  and  the  Department  has 
been  utilizing  tnat  law  in  to'ing  to  reach 
a  2  500-man  force  With  the  positions 
allowed  in  this  bill,  the  Department  will 
have  an  authorized  force  of  2  608  men 
Therefore,  the  committee  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that,  in  th'  future,  this  Dfpartment 
should  be  treated  the  same  as  any  other 
department  of  ;he  Government — District 
and  Federal — v  hen  it  requesus  additional 
per.sonnel  in  that  there  should  be  a  min- 
imum amount  of  vacancies. 

The  Department  of  Corrections  re- 
ceived an  incre  vse  of  $1  million  above  the 
1960  appropriation.  Besides  mandatory 
p>ersonnel  costs.  staffinK  costs  for  the 
new  youth  center  and  several  other  fa- 
cilities account  for  the  major  part  of  the 
increase. 

An  increase  of  $16  million  has  been 
recommended  oy  the  committee  for  the 
Department  o.  Public  Welfare.  Total 
funds  availabl''.  if  this  bill  is  approved, 
would  be  $1'.'  million.  The  averace 
monthly  casclc  ad  m  all  categories  of  as- 
sistance has  Increased  from  11.212  In 
July   of    1959    to    11,415    in   December. 


For  comparison  purposes,  the  averaiie 
monthly  caseload  in  fiscal  1957  wai^  8.542. 
in  fiscal  1958  it  was  9,532,  and  in  fiscal 
1959  It  was  11.212. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  bill  pro- 
vides $32,070,000  for  capital  outlay  pur- 
poses. This  is  a  decrease  of  $2.6  million 
in  the  estimates  and  $14.6  million  below 
the  1960  appropriations  for  this  purpose 
However,  the  Commissioners  submitted 
to  the  Congress  last  week  a  request  for 
legislation  increasing  certain  tax  reve- 
nues. If  this  legislation  is  enacted,  the 
Commissioners  propose  to  submit  a  suj)- 
plemental  estimate  for  an  additional  $10 
million  in  capital  outlay  projects. 

Last,  but  first  in  the  eyes  of  our  local 
press,  is  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee  for  a  Federal  payment  of  $25 
million.  This  is  a  reduction  of  $7  mil- 
lion in  the  estimate  but  th(-  same  amount 
a.s  hfifi  been  appropriated  for  the  past  2 
fiscal  yeais.  The  committee  took  two 
primary  factors  into  consideration  in 
arrlMiiK  at  the  $25  million  figure.  One 
wa.s  nn  increa.sc  in  revenues  of  about  $r)  1 
milln'T.  a!>()\r  the  amount  orli/innlly  ei«ti- 
mated  .1;  '):<■  I'lc-uU-iA  s  budget  Two, 
the  reduciioti  of  $4  5  million  made  by  the 
committee  m  lliose  estimates  financed 
from  the  general  fund 

Despite  tlus  reduction  of  $7  million, 
there  would  be,  on  the  basis  of  current 
data,  a  surplus  of  approximately  $2  1 
million  in  the  general  fund  on  June  30. 
1961.  While  the  committee  in  the  past 
has  not  been  in  the  habit  of  leaving  a 
surplus  of  any  significant  size  m  the 
general  fund,  it  felt  that  in  view  of  the 
$1  million  cost  of  the  pending  salary  in- 
crease for  wage  scale  employees  and 
other  financial  requirements,  there  was 
.some  merit  for  a  surplus  this  year.  In 
fact,  this  cu.^hion  amounts  to  only 
$750  000  and  the  bill  still  has  to  go 
through  the  other  body. 

In  my  opinion,  the  committee  has 
recommended  for  your  consideration 
and  approval  a  good  and  fair  bill,  and 
I  ask  for  your  support  of  it 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona  Mr  Chair- 
man I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
require 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr  Chair- 
man, the  bill  we  ha\e  before  us  is  the 
first  of  the  appropriation  bills  for  the 
fiscal  year  1961. 

As  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  contro- 
versy among  the  Members  of  the  House 
as  to  the  merits  of  this  bill;  at  least  I 
have  had  nobody  on  my  side  or  on  the 
other  side  indicate  that  there  was  any- 
thing but  satisfaction  with  this  bill. 

To  begin  with,  Mr  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr  RaeautI 
has  already  mentioned,  althout;h  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  asked 
for  150  additional  policemen,  the  com- 
mittee has  given  them  the  equivalent  of 
69  additional  positions.  This  was  done 
primarily  because  of  the  fact  that  100 
extra  positions  were  authorized  by  the 
appropriation  bill  on  foreign  operations 
in  the  last  Congress,  which  turned  out  to 
be  more  or  less  of  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill.  Despite  the  100  positions 
authorized  in  that  bill,  there  are  some 
78  vacancies;  therefore  we  did  not  feel 
that  it  is  possible  for  the  Department  to 
recruit  and  train  the  number  of  men 
which  would  be  required  to  fill  the  78 


vacancies  and  all  of  the  150  new  posi- 
tions requested.  However.  I  think  from 
the  past  hLstory  of  this  committee  and 
this  Congress  it  is  fairly  obvious  that 
should  the  Police  Department  find  itself 
in  neec.  that  assistance  will  be  forth- 
coming, as  It  always  has  been. 

I  may  point  out.  too.  Mr,  Chairman, 
that  in  this  bill  we  provide  borrowing 
authority  for  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  capital  outlay  ex- 
penditures. One  item  is  the  sum  of 
$14 '2  million  in  the  t;eneral  fund.  That 
IS  intended  for  capital  outlay.  It  is  in- 
tended to  give  some  flexibility  in  the  op- 
eration of  Uie  general  fund  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  m  the  event  it  becomes  nec- 
essary to  make  exf>enditures  which  can- 
not now  be  foreseen  The  District  of 
Columbia  cannot  operate  on  a  deficit 
basis  like  some  other  governments  can 
becau.se  in  the  final  analysis  it  does  not 
have  full  control  of  its  own  resources. 
It  becompft  necessary',  therefore,  to  give 
them  some  sort  of  a  contingency  cushion. 

This  appropriation  is  not  a  cut,  in  the 
.strict  sense  of  the  word,  of  the  1960  ap- 
propriations While  the  table  on  page  24 
of  the  committee  report  Indicates  that 
the  appropriation  for  this  year  Is  $4,676,- 
800  less  than  the  appropriation  for  1960, 
actually  the  main  cuts  have  been 
achieved  by  completion  of  certain  capi- 
tal projects  for  which  we  appropriated 
money  in  1960,  In  other  words,  the 
appropriations  for  capital  outlay  are  that 
much  less  this  year  than  they  were  for 
the  year  1960, 

I  do  regard  this  as  a  fair  bill.  I  regard 
it  as  a  bill  which  takes  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  growing  city,  that 
it  is  the  Nation  s  Capital,  and  that  it  has 
problems  which  are  unique. 

I  congratulate  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  RabavtJ, 
chaiiTnan  of  the  subcommittee,  for  the 
fine  job  he  has  done  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  serve  with  him  and  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  :  Mr.  Weaver],  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
N.fTrHER\  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  !Mr  Sant.\ngelo' 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Are  there  in  this  bill 
any  ftmds  for  the  construction  of  addi- 
tional bndKes  across  the  Potomac  River? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  There  are 
funds  for  the  partial  funding  of  certain 
bridges  which  are  now  under  construc- 
tion, but  not  for  any  new  bridges. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No  new  bridges  of  any 
kind? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  authorization  for 
bridges  must  come  from  the  Icgislatne 
committee,  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Col'umbia,  The  Committee  on 
Appropriations  would  not  have  any  au- 
thority to  authorize  the  construction  of 
any  new  bridges  However,  as  I  stated, 
we  have  included  funds  in  this  bill  for 
some  of  the  bridges  which  have  previ- 
ously been  authorized. 

Mr  GROSS,  I  note  a  reference  to  the 
coristruction  of  streetcar  loading  plat- 
forms. May  I  ask.  Does  the  gentleman 
know    whether    or   not    the    District    of 
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Columbia  Is  removing  the  platf  mtimi  that 
were  previously  used  by  streetcars  or  Is 
the  transit  company  doing  that?  Who 
is  removing  those  platforms  where 
streetcar  service  has  been  abandoned? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  That  Is 
mainly  the  responsibility  of  the  transit 
company.  The  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment removes  permanent  type  plat- 
forms. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Also  the  removal  of  the 
tracks  and  the  overhead  and  under- 
ground trollies? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  That  Is  the 
responsibility  of  the  transit  company. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  page  32  of  the  bill  I 
notice  an  item  for  the  hiring  of  consult- 
ants at  $75  per  diem. 

Now,  I  am  one  of  those  Members  of 
Congress  who  is  becoming  pretty  well  fed 
up  with  this  hirin?  of  consultants  all  over 
the  Government.  Some  bi.ls  provide 
$100  a  day,  some  $75  a  day,  and  some  $50 
a  day.  Is  there  no  umformity  in  the 
hiring  of  consultants,  if  they  are  to  be 
hired? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  As  far  as  I 
can  tell,  there  is  not,  and  probably  there 
could  not  be  uniformity  because  of  the 
various  types  of  skills  which  one  mvist 
acquire  in  getting  consultants.  In  other 
words,  if  you  are  going  to  hire  a  certain 
skill,  you  will  pay  more  than  for  other 
skills. 

Mr.  SANTANGEI.O.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  there  was  a 
reduction  of  $100  per  diem  to  $75.  This 
is  not  an  increase. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 
But.  in  other  bills — and  you  will  find  one 
cqming  before  the  House  this  week — I 
believe  you  will  find  that  goes  up  to  $100. 
I  am  not  certain,  but  in  the  Commerce 
and  related  agencies  appropriation  bill 
I  think  it  goes  up  to  $100.  What  are 
these  consultants  being  hired  for  in  this 
particular  instance,  on  page  32  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  They  are 
hired  in  connection  with  the  Washinstton 
aqueduct.  I  presume  they  are  technical 
consultants  in  the  engineering  field. 
However,  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
that  there  should  be  more  uniformity  m 
the  amounts  paid  consultants  than  there 
is  As  I  stated  before,  you  are  probably 
paying  what  the  market  demands  as  far 
as  this  particular  type  of  consultant  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  does  not  have  people 
who  can  perform  the  duties  here  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  hiring  of  consultants:  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizrna.  That  would 
be  the  only  int-erpre^ation  we  cou'.d  put 
on  the  request  for  the  hiring  of  the,-e 
consultants. 

Mr.  GROSS  Is  this  $75  per  day  plus 
expenses  or  $75  per  day  including 
expenses? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Ari.rona.  There  is 
noti-  ing  in  the  bill  providing  expenses  for 
these  consultants  other  than  the  $75  per 
diem. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  thank  the  eentleman 
Mr.  RABAUT      Mr    Chairman,  I  yield 
20  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Cannon  1. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to    earnestly    commend    to    the    House 


and  to  the  Nation  the  very  pertinent  and 
timely  statement  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  MahonI  In  his  broadca.st 
yesterday  afternoon,  which  I  trust  Is 
carrie»d  by  every  metropolitan  newspaper 
in  the  country  in  this  morning's  ls.'=ne 

Mr.  TABER  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  CANNON  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  would  like  to  Join  the 
gentleman  in  congratulating  the  gentle- 
man :rom  Texas  [Mr.  M.-iHon]  on  that 
statement.  It  was  a  very  clear  and  in- 
telligent statempnt. 

Mr  CANNON.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
commendation  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee,  who  is 
as  thoroughly  familiar  with  this  situa- 
tion C.S  most  anyone  who  could  discuss  it 
here  on  the  floor  this  morning. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
M.\hC)n]  in  my  opinion  knows  as  much 
abou'  our  defense  situation  as  anyone  in 
the  Congress.  He  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  armed  services  appropriation  on  this 
side  of  the  Capitol  for  many  years. 

And  what  is  more  important  he  is  mo- 
tivat:d  by  no  p<jl:tical  consideration  of 
any  character  whatever.  I  believe  I 
speaJi  advisedly  when  I  say  Mr.  M.uiONS 
only  interest  in  this  matter  Ls  m  the 
safety  of  the  Nation.  And  may  I  say  for 
mysdf.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  no 
inteiest  in  the  political  phases  of  the 
quesuon.  My  only  desire  is  to  ke<.p  the 
Russians  out  of  the  United  States. 

Tlieur    retort   is    "poliucs."      But    the 
mat:er  goes  much  deeper  than  politics. 
It  ii  much  more  serious  in  its  uUunat<; 
effe(  t    and    much    more    dangerous.      It 
deals  with  the  obdurate  refu.sal  of  the 
Navy  admirals  to  recogmze  the  inevita- 
ble  chanj;es   brought  about  by   modern 
conditions   and   the   scientific   and   me- 
charucal    progress    of    the    last    decade. 
There  was  a  time,  it  is  true,  when  the 
oceans  were  an  effective  bulwark  again.st 
foreign   aggression.     They  protected   us 
in  1776,  m  1812,  and  1917,  just  as  they 
pro'.ected  England  against  Napoleon  m 
the  early  years  of  the  last  century.    Na- 
polton  stood  for  months  with  his  great 
anry  on  the  Englush  Channel  trying  to 
get  acro.^';      As  he  said,  "If  it  was  not 
for  the  damn^-d  ditch  I  could  take  Eng- 
land m  a  day."    But  it  is  a  far  cry  back 
to  liapoleon.     It  is  a  long  time  back  to 
the  la.-,t  World  War.    That  day  has  gone 
by.    The  oceans  are  no  longer  a  barrier. 
We  fly  over  them.     Even  the  intercon- 
timnlal   bomber  is  obsolete.     Now,  un- 
fortunately, they  can  fire  direct  mi.s^iles 
ove.-  them.    It  is  a  matter  of  minutes — 
6.0(0   miles,   8,000   miles,   and   with   the 
acciracy  of   artillery.     Within   the  last 
30  m. nates  newspapers  on  tlie  street  re- 
por:  a  statement  by  Soviet  Deputy  Pre- 
m-ier  Mik jyan  to  the  effect  that.  "If  we 
can  .Send  a  rocket  to  the  muon  with  such 
precision,  we  can  send  a  rocket  with  the 
same  precision  to  any  pomt  on  earth." 
And  few  who  are  fully  informed  doubt 
tha:  statement. 

The  only  effective  service  the  Navy  can 
render  these  days — and  it  is  an  indis- 
pensable service — is  submarine,  anti- 
submarine, and  convoy.  The  submarine 
and  the  submarme  alone  after  SAC  be- 


comes inefTective.  can  stop  attack  by  a 
foreign  enemy  But  for  years  they  have 
refu-sed  to  rf^rocnlze  that  fact.  While 
Russia  was  steadily  forging  ahead  thpy 
refused,  as  they  said,  to  go  down  In  the 
pig  boats  Th^'y  wanted  to  stay  up  in 
the  .sunlu'ht.  Tht  y  wasted  precious  time 
and  priceless  .scientific  and  technical  re- 
sources building  the  mo-^t  expensive  and 
complicated  machinery  since  the  pyra- 

micLs eegshell.s  which  will  not  la.'^t  half 

an  hovir  after  the  first  attack  If  they 
had  given  the  time  and  att.4^ntinn  and 
material  to  the  submarine  they  have 
given  other  futile  measures  and  utterly 
useless  weapons,  we  today  would  be  mas- 
ters of  the  world  situation — o-s  we  were 
at  the  close  of  the  Second  World  War 

And  they  still  come  to  Congress  and 
demand  an  unwarranted  share  as  one  of 
the  three  services  in  defense  appropria- 
tions. 

Try  as  both  the  administration  and  the 
committees  of  Congress  have,  we  have 
been  unable  to  unify  the  services.  We 
have  taken  every  possible  measure  both 
In  appropriations  and  in  legislation  to 
get  the  three  services  to  work  together, 
but  the  Navy  has  always  been  a  discord- 
ant note.  Insisting  on  having,  as  in  the 
days  when  they  were  the  first  line  of  de- 
fense, a  disproportionate  share  of  the  ap- 
propriations. They  refuse  to  recognize 
the  obvious  and  the  inevitable  and  permit 
allocation  of  funds  to  modern  arms 
which  must  be  perfected  if  the  Nation  is 
to  stirvive. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  will  not  be  lulled  into  a  fal.se 
sense  of  security  by  this  sudden  release  of 
jingo,  poUyanna  effusions  to  the  effect 
tliat  we  are  still  the  most  powerful  na- 
tion on  eurth.  and  that  we  can  destroy 
any  nation  that  attacks  us.  We  are  not 
the  most  powerful  nation  on  eaith. 

Our  Armed  Forces  are  not  as  effectively 
armed  today  as  those  of  at  least  one 
other  nation.  They  will  not  be  by  Iy61 
and  certamly  not  by  1963  Let  us  not 
have  a  happy  sense  of  tranquiUzing  com- 
placency and  bury  our  heads  in  the  sand. 
There  is  no  longer  a  no  man  s  land. 
There  are  no  longer  any  frontline 
trenches.  Every  city  in  the  United  States 
IS  today  subject  to  direct  attack.  Armies 
today  have  weapons  which  even  now  and 
certainly  by  1963  can  destroy  any  city. 
anywhere,  regardless  of  geographical 
location. 

This  is  not  an  estimate.  It  Ls  not  a  .sur- 
mise. It  is  a  certainty.  The  spokesmen 
for  the  Armed  Forces  have  not  denied 
it.  They  have  toid  us  repeatedly  that  we 
are  in  danger,  in  a  great  danger,  that  we 
are  3  or  4  years  behind  the  enemy. 

Now  very  suddenly  a  new  voice  is 
heard:  "Have  no  apprehension.  We  are 
superior  in  overall  capability.  We  must 
judge  the  enemy  not  by  his  strength 
but  by  his  intention."  Let  me  pause 
long  enough  to  ask  wliy  he  ha.s  de- 
nied his  people  the  necessities  of  life 
to  produce  these  weapons  If  he  does  not 
intend  to  use  them?  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  would  never  see  the  enemy  tiiat 
attacks.  Unquestionably,  now — at  this 
moment,  and  I  speak  on  the  basis  of  in- 
formation by  those  In  a  position  to 
testify — already  enough  mi.s.s)ies  are 
piled  up  to  destroy  the  major  cities  of 
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the  United  SUtes.  Whether  or  not  our 
only  deterrent  to  attack  at  the  present 
time  is  the  SAC,  tae  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand, tiie  head  :rf  SAC  himself,  who 
understands  and  s  certainly  in  a  pasi- 
tion  to  understand  the  situation  as  well 
as  anybt>dy,  .says  -hat  every  defense  in- 
stallation he  has  can  be  destroyed  by  the 
enemy  in  30  minut  .\s. 

Mr.  Chairman,  *e  all  realize  the  im- 
portance of  not  ai  irming  the  public  un- 
necessarily or  uiiduly.  but  none  are 
more  completely  deceived  than  those 
who  deceive  their-selves.  We  cannot — 
in  order  to  avoid  unpleasant  considera- 
tions— close  our  e  .es  to  the  extent  that 
we  will  not  immediately  — in  this  ses- 
sion— and  it  must  oe  done  in  this  session, 
because  after  thi.'  session  the  situation 
will  be  to  that  extent  more  and  more 
nearly  irretrievable.  Eventually  there 
comes  a  time  v  hen  the  "watcliman 
waketh  but  in  vair." 

Mr  Chairman,  nany  facts  and  figures 
will  be  cited  and  many  statements  and 
opinions  by  comnanders  and  statesmen 
will  be  quoted  m  criticism  of  what  I  am 
saying.  But  why  split  hairs  and  quibble 
and  debate  when  me  single  fact  will  dis- 
pose of  any  doub  abc'Ut  the  seriousness 
of  the  matter? 

At  the  close  of  the  last  World  War  we 
were  superior  on  land  and  sea  and  in 
the  air.  We  hi.d  a  greater  army,  a 
greater  navy,  and  a  greater  air  fleet  than 
all  other  nations  in  the  world  combmed. 
We  were  in  complete  command  of  the 
situation.  When  we  called  in  the  de- 
feated nations,  \.e  did  not  di-scuss  the 
terms  of  the  surr  Mider.  We  said  Sign." 
and  tiiey  signed  Today  we  could  not 
teU  anybody  to  sign.  That  alone  an- 
swers anyone  who  wants  to  discuss  how- 
far  behind  we  aie  or  how  far  ahf  ad  we 
are.  Let  us  leavi  that  for  the  time  bemg 
and  concentrate  jn  how  we  can  be.^t  pro- 
tect ourselves  against  attack. 

Already  time  is  running.  And  in  this 
session  of  the  Congress — and  no  later — 
we  must  recogi  ize  the  true  situation. 
and  must,  as  b:\st  we  can,  meet  that 
situation. 

We  ask  ourseh  es  in  astonishment  how- 
It  could  pos.'-ib.v  be  that  the  United 
States,  so  rece  itly  superior  m  every 
branch  of  warfare  and  so  completely  in 
command  of  evi-ry  international  situa- 
tion, drop  3  or  4  years  behind  m  so  vital 
a  matter.  Why  are  our  defense  forces 
today  inadequate? 

Our  forces  to- lay  are  inadequate  be- 
cause Congress  has  not  in  the  annual 
military  apprcpi  lation  bills  provided  the 
weapons  whicti  should  have  been  pro- 
vided. 

That  Is  all  there  is  to  it. 
We  have  not  ii  our  appropriation  bills 
provided  the  weapons  we  needed  to  keep 
our  forces  in  a  position  to  meet  an  enemy 
attack.  While  o'.her  nations  were  spend- 
ing the  nece-ssaiT  funds  and  developing 
the  weapons  we  today  lack,  our  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  has  failed  to  re- 
port the  bills  and  recommend  the  '?x- 
penditures  to  ke«p  our  armies  and  navies 
abrea-st  of  the  times.  And.  of  course,  if 
the  committee  filled  to  report  the  bills. 
Congress  could  rot  pass  them. 

Why  has   the  Committee   on   Appro- 
priations not  reported  a  bill  tliat  would 
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have  met  the  situation"'  Because  they 
listened  to  the  admiral.s — and  the  ad- 
mirals blindly,  obstinately  refused  to 
recognize  tlie  situation — that  the  Na\'y 
was  no  longer  the  first  line  of  defenst^ — 
that  the  command  of  the  sea  was  no 
longer  essential  to  victory,  that  a  great 
nation  could  be  subjugated  and  de- 
stroyexl  regardless  of  who  held  the  sea 
and  especially  that  the  only  naval  units 
remammg  after  a  nuclear  war  would 
be  the  submarines. 

Blmded  by  this  monomania,  the  ad- 
mirals stalked  into  the  committee  rooms 
of  the  House  and  Senate,  in  full  regalia, 
and  wrote  the  defense  bills  in  the 
budget.  And  the  committees,  with  no 
one  to  caution  or  warn  or  even  question, 
reported  them  out  to  their  respective 
bodies  and  the  conference  committees 
wrecked  and  ruined  American  suprem- 
acy arid  undermined  national  security. 
That  IS  where  we  find  ourselves  this 
morning. 

It  is  all  but  incredible  that  the  United 
Staters  whose  inventive  genius  and  scien- 
tific research  discovered,   invented  and 
devised    these   modem    weaix>ns  which 
now  menace  us  should   have  lost  con- 
trol of   them.     We   built  the   first   sub- 
marine  and   used   it  in   the   Civil  War. 
We  built  the  first  airplane  and  first  used 
It  for  reconnaissfince  in  France.     We  de- 
vLsed    and    used   the   fust   atomic   bomb 
and  u.sed  it  to  end  the  last  World  War. 
And   yet   we   have  slept  on  our   laurels 
and  permit t-ed   a  nation  just  emerging 
from    barbari.sm    to   perfect   and    adapt 
them   until   thev   are  today  the  instru- 
ments With  which  a  rapacious  and  un- 
grateful power  threatens  our  exLstence. 
We  are  in  greater  danger  t^ay  than 
at    Valley    Forge.     Defeat    there    would 
merely    have    continued    an    oppre.ssive 
government   without   danger  to   life   or 
property      We    are    in    great-er    danger 
t)ian  at  Gettysburg      Defeat  there  would 
have  merely  creat^-d  two  nations  living 
side  by  side.     We  are  in  greater  danger 
than  at  Chateau  Thierry      The  Kai.ser 
would  have  been  content  to  exercise  an 
overlordship  and  monopolize  commerce. 
But  today  defeat  means  extermination. 
It  is  not  an  academic  situation.     We 
have  it  on  competent  authority  that  in- 
tercontinenuil  ballistic  missiles  are  piled 
up    like   cordwood.      Tliat    they    are    in 
mass  production.     That  the  numt>er  is 
increasing  rapidly. 

We  know  that  with  modem  warheads 
and  the  accuracy  they  have  demon- 
strated these  projectiles  can  destroy 
complete  cities  in  minutes.  We  know 
that  one  falling  at  the  intersection  of 
42d  Street  and  7th  Avenue,  New  York, 
would  leave  a  chasm  1  mile  across  and 
142  feet  deep:  that  it  would  destroy 
every  vestige  of  life  for  a  radius  of  7 
miles  in  every  direction,  and  so  injure 
those  for  a  further  radius  of  10  miles 
that  few  would  live. 

We  received  here  in  the  House  from 
the  Senate  last  week  a  resolution  author- 
izing Governors  of  States  to  appoii  t  suc- 
cessors to  vacancies  in  the  House  in  an 
emergency — an  unheard  of  provLsioru 
And  there  are  intimations  that  proce- 
dures are  being  studied  with  a  view  to 
authorizing  Governors  of  States,  in 
event  of  the  de&ti-uction  of  the  Govern- 


ment, to  organize,  via  radio,  because  all 
other  methods  of  communication  would 
be  destroyed,  a  provisional  government. 
One  bomb,  falling  anj-w  here  on  Pennsyl- 
vania between  the  Capitol  and  the 
White  house  at  tiie  nnht  time  would 
destroy  the  United  States  Government, 
executive,  legislative  and  judicial. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  arming  to  prose- 
cute a  war.  Our  objective  is  to  avoid 
war.  It  is  not  a  question  of  victorj-.  It 
is  a  matter  of  survival.  Defeat  means 
not  only  the  wreckage  of  a  great  nation 
but  the  complete  destruction  of  Chris- 
tian civilization.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
stakes  are  too  hiph  to  take  the  risk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  C.'^nnonJ 
h£is  again  expired. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  Thomsonv  . 

Mr.    THOMSON    of    Wyoming.     Mr. 
Chairman,     certainly     the     subject     of 
where   we   stand   with   reference   to  the 
deterrent   capability   or   lack   of   it    has 
come   in   for   more   than   adequate  dis- 
cussion  over  the   pa^t   few   weeks,   and 
even  months:   but  I  often  wonder  how 
much  of  that  discussion  has  been  de- 
signed to  clarify  and  how  much  has  been 
designed    to   confuse.     I    do   not   know 
wiiether   in   5   mmutes  I   can   do  much 
clarifying  of  it,  but  I  should  like  to  try. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  one  I 
know  of  in  a  responsible  position  today 
either  m  a  mihtary  capacity  or  political 
office  who  questions  our  present  over- 
whelming deterrent  capability  and  su- 
penonty  or  its  adeqtiacy  as  of  today.    I 
think  it  s'peaks  quite  well  for  the  con- 
tinuing record  of  this  administration  and 
the  Congresses  that  have  served  with  it 
that  we  are  prepared  today.    For  one,  I 
believe   America  can  confidently  buy  a 
future  based  on  a  record  like  that  and 
will  do  so  when  it  reflects  the  condition 
that  pertained  in  Korea  when  this  ad- 
ministration  took   over.     But   then  we 
still  hear  ^care  talk  about  the  future.    I 
know  my  distmguLshed  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  which  I  serve  would  not 
be  a  party  to  this  group  that  I  refer  to 
as  the  peanut  gallery.    I  do  not  believe 
our   chairman   should   criticize   himself, 
the    Coneres-s,    or    this    administration. 
The  record  speaks  for  itself  and  is  a  good 
record.    I  can  understand  though  why  he 
might  have  become  temporarily  so  con- 
cerned. I  refer  to  this  mass  of  political 
criticism  at  this  time  as  criticism  from 
the    peanut    gallery    as   it   seems   to    be 
largely    led    by   two   prominent    gentle- 
men from  his  fine  State  of  MLssouii.  one 
a    former   President,    and   the    other    a 
former   Secretary  of   the  Air  Force,  in 
that  administration:  now  a  U.S.  Senator, 
wlio  the  hard  facts  of  the  record  show 
recommended  and  spent  over  $117  mil- 
lion for  peanut  subsidies,   but  little  or 
nothing  at  ail  for  missile  research  and 
development.     Unfortunately     some     of 
the  other  people  who  seek  the  high  oflBce 
of  the  presidency,  seem  to  have  decided 
to  do  so  on  the  same  basis  and  I  am  much 
concerned  that  m  doing  so  they  are  toy- 
ing with  tiie  security  of  the  United  States 
and  even  jeopardizing  the  very  peace  of 
the  world.     Our  fine  Chief  of  Staff.  Gen- 
eral Twining,   has  forcefully  cautioned 
against  the  dar^ger  of  do\\-ngrading  our 
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capabilities.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  each  of  the  last  three  wars  we  ROt 
into  were  the  result  of  an  aggressor  mis- 
calculating as  to  if  the  United  States 
would  or  could  react  in  time  to  stop 
their  aggression.  That  was  true  in  World 
War  I.  World  War  II.  and  in  Korea  we 
even  invited  the  miscalculation.  He  fur- 
ther pointed  out  the  dangers  of  helpm? 
those  who  are  trying  to  sell  the  slogan 
and   idea,   "I'd   rather   be   Red   than   be 

dead." 

I  remember  experiences  I  had  in  Italy 
during  World  War  II  when  Axis  Sally 
and  Lord  Haw  Haw  were  broadca.st- 
ing  to  us  in  this  new  era  of  so-called 
psychological  warfare,  tei'ang  us  "'we 
have  these  new  horrible  weapons;  come 
on  over  to  us;  we  will  make  you  real 
comfortable;  if  you  do  not  we  will  kill 
you  all;  surrender;  you  do  not  want  to 
be  dead.  "  Very  effective  propaganda  on 
some  people.  I  do  not  think  anybody 
today  would  want  to  contribute  to  that 
type  of  thing  that  Axis  Sally.  Lord  Haw 
Haw.  and  although  I  was  not  therf.  I 
am  told  that  Tokyo  Rose  did  m  the 
Pacific.  For  that  under  the  laws  and 
attitudes  of  less  than  15  years  auo.  they 
were  sent  to  jail  or  given  more  .serious 
punishment.  I  do  not  think  times  have 
changed  to  the  point  that  today  it  would 
be  a  popular  or  rewarding  platform. 

I  have  referred  to  certain  critici.sm  as 
coming  from  the  peanut  gallery  because 
as  shown  by  figures  I  have  had  a.ssembled 
and  presented  to  me.  the.se  very  people 
who  now  criticize,  spent  over  $117  million 
between  1947  and  1952  on  peanut  sub- 
sidies, but  did  not  provide  one  single 
dime  for  our  IRBM's. 

Furthermore,  for  the  fi.scal  year  1946. 
$1.9  million — not  billion,  but  million — 
was  requested  and  appropriated  for 
ICBM.  For  the  next  fiscal  year  1947 
nothing  was  done,  either  requested  or 
appropriated  for  ICBMs  or  IRBM's 

For  the  next  fiscal  year,  1948.  $300,000 
was  requested  and  $300,000  was  appro- 
priated for  ICBMs  and  again  nothing  for 
IRBM's;  whereas  for  that  year  $5,200,- 
000  went  for  peanut  subsidies. 

For  1949  they  only  requested  $100  000. 
and  $100,000  was  appropriated  for 
ICBM's  and  again  narry  a  thing  for  an 
IRBM;  whereas  the  peanut  subsidy 
jumped  toward  outer  space  at  a  cost  of 
$36,200,000. 

For  1950  nothing  was  requested  and 
nothing  appropriated  for  either  ICBM 
or  IRBM. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1951,  $500,000  was 
requested  and  $500,000  appropriated. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1952,  $800  000  was 
requested  and  $800,000  appropriated. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1953,  $3  million  was 
requested  and  $3  million  was  appropri- 
ated. 

During  all  that  time  most  of  this 
chorus  of  critics  were  men  who  held  posi- 
tio;is  of  great  resporLsibility,  held  high 
positions  in  Governr.ent  m  the  legisla- 
tive, in  the  executive  establishment,  or 
even  as  secretary  in  a  department  res- 
sponsible  for  the  space  and  missile  pro- 
gram, oh  yes,  even  as  his  boss  and  as 
Commander  in  Chief. 

In  addition,  let  me  point  this  out. 
Last  night,  as  I  mentioned  a  little  earlier 
on  the  floor  today.  I  was  amazed  to  see 
the  dexteritv  of  a  member  of  another 


body  appearing  on  the  American  Forum 
telev  sion  program  when  he  tried  to 
justiJy  this  lack  of  preparation  by  .say- 
ing that  we  had  thrust  problems  and 
we  could  not  solve  them,  that  is  we  did 
not  think  we  could  solve  them. 

Th-    CHAIRMAN      The    time    of    the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming  has  expired. 
Mr   RHODES  of  Arizona      Mr   Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  gentleman  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr      THOMSON    of     Wyoming      Mr. 
Chairman,  he  .said  therefore  we  did  not 
spend  the  taxpayers'  money,  and  should 
not  have  spent   it.     Later  the  question 
came  up.  Why  are  we  not.  if  we  are  not. 
away  out  in  front  in  the  space  program? 
His    answer   was.    Because    we   did   not 
have  vehicles  with  as  large  thrust  capa- 
bilities as  the  Soviets  have.     He  had  just 
finished  saying,  mind  you,  that  the  head 
of  h.s  party  durmg  the  critical  period 
1946-52  had  thrown  in  the  sponge  and 
did   not  try   to  do  anything   about  the 
problem  in  those  latter  years  of  the  Tru- 
man    administration.     They     did     not 
spend  any  money,  and  they  did  not  ap- 
propriate   any    money.     Contrast    that 
with  the  last  7  years  under  the  Eisen- 
hower administration.     For  instance,  in 
the   fiscal  year   1954  we  jumped   to  $13 
million  plus  for  ICBM  from  $3  milhon; 
then  in  successive  years  up  to  $40  9  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1955  with  a  $158  mil- 
lion program;  to  $144  9  million  for  ICBM 
in  f  .seal  year  1956  plus  S4  4  million  for 
IREM;   thereafter  to  $858  9  million  for 
both  as  requested  and  as  appropriated 
in  fiscal  year  1957;  and  on  up  to  where 
this  year  there  Is  requested  $2  471,800.000 
in  the  budget  for  ICBM's,  and  a  bud^^et 
request  of  $952  2  million  for  IRBMs,  in- 
termediate range  ballistic  missiles,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $3,424  million  and  in  addi- 
tior     to    that    for    the    space    program. 
Cor.trast  that  with  the  $3  million,  the 
less,  or  the  nothing  year  by  year  during 
the    Truman    administration.     The    re- 
ma -kable  thing  is  we  have  the  missiles; 
the  research  and  development  has  been 
dore;  they  work  and  will  do  the  job  re- 
quired   from    the    miUtary    standpoint. 
What  a  tribute  to  American  capability. 
Do  not  anyone  downgrade  it 

I  say.  and  it  stands  uncontroverted. 
.\rr.erica  should  be  holding  her  head  up 
with  pride  that  through  our  American 
ingenuity  and  capability  in  these  last  7 
yeE.rs  we  have  done  as  well  as  we  have. 
That  progress  speaks  well  and  indicates 
we  will  move  way  out  in  front  in  small 
areas  other  than  military  where  for  the 
mcment  we  may  not  have  all  we  would 
like  to  have.  This  afternoon  the  Saturn 
spf.ce  project  was  discussed  under  the 
order  of  another  bill.  It  is  coming  fine. 
'Me  had  a  cavalry  unit  down  at  Port 
Bliss  when  I  first  went  into  the  Army 
m  1941.  World  War  II.  I  liked  to  ride 
horseback,  and  I  hated  to  see  that 
ca-'alry  eo  by  th^  wayside.  But  the  1st 
Cavalry  Division  was  done  away  with  as 
a  .lorse  unit  and  cadred  the  91st  Divi- 
sicn.  which  I  helped  organize. 

[  therefore  understand  the  real  rugged 
re.sistance  being  made  by  .some  people  to 
any  reductions  in  the  flying  services  of 
the  Air  Force.  They  naturally  want  to 
have  a  big  flying  force  with  lots  of  air- 
planes no  matter  how  many  missiles  you 
have.     They  want  to  have  it  just  as  big 


as  it  ever  was.  I  understand  their  moti- 
vations and  respect  their  feelings.  But 
it  is  unbecoming,  in  my  mind,  if  press 
reports  are  correct,  which  in  fairness  I 
hasten  to  say  I  am  advised  may  not 
prove  to  be  the  fact,  for  a  man  in  a  re- 
sponsible position  to  assume  300  missiles. 
a  couple  or  three  years  away,  and  try  to 
justify  flying  airplanes  on  a  big  Air  Force 
alert  today  at  taxpayers'  expense  and 
maybe  hwing  them  worn  out  when  you 
need  them.  Some  have  even  suggested 
that  such  an  effort  is  a  part  of  a  planned 
offensive  to  justify  an  enlarged  B-70  pro- 
gram. I  cannot  conceive  of  that  but 
time  will  tell. 

No  one  in  a  responsible  position  has 
questioned  the  adequacy  of  the  American 
deterrent  efforts  or  its  overwhelming 
capability  to  deter  aggression  as  of  today. 
We  merely  want  strength  to  buy  p>eace 
and  we  have  it. 

Furthermore,  on  the  basis  of  the  rec- 
ord, this  administration  and  this  Con- 
gress, in  full  cooperation — I  do  not  make 
this  a  partisan  issue — in  the  last  7  years 
have  marched  forward  to  provide  plans 
that  will  continue  to  boost  and  augment 
that  strength  that  we  need  as  we  need 
it.  The  heat  o;  a  campaign  should  not 
be  p>ermitted  to  bum  the  record  or  en- 
courage anyone  to  miscalculate  again. 

May  I  also  say  that  if  we  are  going  to 
assume  that  the  Soviets  were  to  put  all 
their  capabilities  into  airplanes,  they  can 
have  an  X  number  A  year  ago  it  was 
5,000  Now  it  is  agreed  that  it  is  only 
a  small  fraction  of  that  number  that 
they  actually  have  or  will  have.  Also 
that  if  the  Soviets  CHit  all  of  their  capa- 
bility into  submarines  that  they  can  have 
an  X  number  of  submarines  and  on  the 
same  assumption  an  X  number  of  mis- 
siles. Then  if  we  try  to  take  from  the 
American  taxpayers  sufficient  to  meet 
every  one  of  those  pKJssibilities,  the 
ridiculovisness  of  the  situation  is  appar- 
ent on  its  face.  They  are  overall  capa- 
bilities. If  we  fall  for  that,  we  are  going 
to  contribute  to  what  Lenin  said,  what 
Stalin  said,  and  what  the  p^esent  occu- 
pant of  the  chair  over  there  said,  that 
they  will  not  have  to  bother  with  us  later 
because  they  will  entice  us  to  spend  our- 
selves into  bankruptcy. 

In  this  regard  may  I  respectfully  refer 
you  to  the  very  fine  statement  of  our 
colleague,  the  able  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Whitten  1 .  as  made  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  in  recent 
hearings. 

Yet  this  is  just  what  all  this  rumble 
about  intelligence  estimates  boils  down 
to.  At  this  point  I  wUl  insert  in  the 
Record  my  recent  questioning  of  General 
Lemmtzer.  the  very  capable  new  Army 
Chief  of  Staff,  as  taken  from  our  Sub- 
committee on  Defense  Appropriations 
hearings  just  released : 

iNTrLi-icKNCE  Estimates 
\fr.  Thomsok  General  Lemnltaer.  we 
have  been  hearing  a  lot  here  recently  at)out 
juggling  the  books  on  Intelligence  and  ac- 
cusations that  the  services  are  coming  up 
with  new  gimmicks  to  get  different  Intelli- 
gence figures.  With  my  Umlt«d  background 
in  the  mUltary,  I  do  not  think  there  Is  any- 
thing mystic  or  cla&slfled  about  the  accepted 
and  time-honored  procedures  for  making  an 
IntelUgenc*  estimate  which  have  proved  their 
worth  In  and  out  of  combat. 


Could  you  go  down  the  elements  In  work- 
ing up  ail  estimate  of  the  situation  for  me  In 
1,  2.  3,  and  4  orde"?  That  is,  the  elements 
that  go  Into  maklrg  up  an  Intelligence  estl- 
mat*  of  the  sltuat  on?  Would  you  do  that 
as  far  as  the  Intel  Igence  paragraph  only  U 
concerned? 

Mr   Flood.  What  documenf 

General  Lbmniizer.  This  U  a>ur  Field 
Manual  101-5.  a  s  .aff  officers'  f^eid  naaaual 
which  presents  an  outline  of  the  eslln^ate 
of  the  situation 

Mr   Flood    What  year* 

General  LsMNiTza.  1954,  but  It  Is  kept  up 
to  date 

Mr.  Thomson    I  believe.  I  have  the  time. 

General  Lkmnit7e«  It  Is  the  1954  edition, 
but  with  Buch  azne.'idiueuts  aa  have  been  re- 
quired, which  are  h  part  of  It.  Every  officer 
In  the  Army  Is  tho-oughly  familiar  with  the 
format  of  making  m  estimate  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

In  the  first  parigraph  he  writes  out  In 
concise  and  clear  t-;rms  what  his  mission  Is 

In  para^aph  2,  lie  discusses  the  sltu.'ition 
and  the  cuuraee  of  action  which  are  open  to 
hlin. 

P.u'agraph  3  is  e.  detailed  anal)-slfi  of  the 
opposing  courses  cf  action. 

Mr  Thomson.  V"hat  poe«  Into  that?  All 
I  want  to  know  Is  What  goes  Into  the  In- 
telligence estimate  ' 

General  LuMNi-n^oi.  What  goes  Into  the 
Intelligence  eellmaie? 

Mr.  Thomson.  The  process  that  he  goes 
through.  The  first  thing  U  the  collection 
of  data.  Is  It  nof 

General  LEMi^rr^m  Yes,  sir  He  goes 
through  the  listing  of  enemy  forces,  what 
the  capabUltles  of  those  f. trees  are.  In  his 
opinion,  and  he  lnclud>^s  this  in  his  analysis. 

In  paragraph  4,  ae  m.ikts  a  comparison  of 
his  own  courses  of  action 

Mr.  Thomson  I^et  us  Just  confine  our- 
selves  

General  Lrvmrrxx  I  think  we  ought  to 
mention  the  last  f  aragraph  because  it  Is  the 
most  lmp"rtant 

After  m.okliig  tlese  analyses,  paragraph  5 
l.s  a  brief,  concise  statement  of  the  decision 
wl.leh  Is  decided  upon. 

Mr.  Ford    His  diK-lslon? 

General  I.«MNrT.-.EH  His  decision  or.  In  the 
case  of  a  staff  officer.  hLs  recommend€^d  deci- 
sion to  his  commf-nder. 

Mr  Thomson,  t  nder  the  Intelligence  esti- 
mate Itself,  he  fl-st  collerta  the  data  and 
then  he  evaluates  It.  In  that  not  the  proc- 
e.=;s  he  goes  throi:eh?  It  is  a  collection  of 
data  and  then  he  evaltiates  it  and  then  dis- 
seminates It.  Tlioee  are  the  three  things 
you  would  do  with  Intelligence? 

Cieneral  LEMNTT7.ni    Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Thomson  Collection  of  data  comes 
trotn  many  sources,  many  report-s  and  ru- 
mors, no  matter  what  the  crc-dibiUty  you  as- 
sign to  them,  and  photographs  and  every- 
thing else  that  ct.n  be  assimilated  on  down 
the  line. 

General  LEMNrv.EH.  Yes 

Mr.  Thomson.  The  evaluation  Is  where  In 
the  conventional  sense  the  Intelligence  be- 
gins, or  that  Is  the  wav  I  have  always  looked 
at  It. 

The  other  things  are  mechanical  functions 
of  collecting  data  and  so  on. 

General  Lemnitzek  You  sort  out  those 
that  appear  to  le  the  moet  credible,  the 
Sources  which  are  the  most  valuable  and  the 
most  likely  to  be  accurate  and  things  of 
that  kind. 

It  Is  a  weighing  process. 

Mr.  Thomson.  The  second  step  that  he 
goes  thn>ugh  Lb  this;  An  analysis  and  discus- 
sion of  the  enemy's  capabilities  to  Justify, 
when  poR-sible,  the  determination  or  relative 
probabllltlee  of  adoption.  Does  that  sound 
familiar? 

General  LrMwr-nai.  Yea,  It  does. 

Mr.  Thomson  This  procem  that  you  go 
through  is  nothing  new,  is  It' 


I  was  In  service  back  In  1941  and  that  was 
pnicucaily  the  same  wording  then,  as  I  re- 
member It. 
General  LrMTfrnrni.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  Thomsow  Probably  Clausewltz  fol- 
lowed exactly  the  same  procedures,  and  I  am 
sure,  of  course,  but  probably  Julius  Caesar 
went  through  some  sort  of  a  similar  mental 
process.  Tliis  is  merely,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
what  we  came  up  with  as  a  tried  and  pwoven 
principle  of  tlie  best  guideline  for  going 
through  this  thought  process  to  come  up 
with  what  the  enemy  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
p^rtc6  tr>  do 

That  then  goes  Into  the  first  paragraph  of 
a  five  paragraph  field  order,  which  Is  the  in- 
formation first,  on  the  enemy,  and  then  on 
Irltudiy  lurcet? 

General  Lemnitzer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Thomson.  The  fact  that  you  evaluate 
the  data,  etc..  to  get  the  probabilities  ha.s 
been  a  conventional  concept  of  military  in- 
telligence down  through  modern  times;  Is 
that  correct? 

GencnU  Lemnitzer.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  Thomson.  I  want  you  to  check  for 
me.  If  you  ca.n,  something  1  have  been  some- 
what disturbed  about  in  the  little  time  I 
have  been  on  this  committee.  Pi^r  that 
matter,  not  only  during  that  time  but 
throughout  the  time  that  I  have  been  In 
Congress  and  had  access  to  some  information 
even  t>efore  coming  to  Congress  about  the 
wide  discrepancies  from  year  to  year  in  In- 
telligence estimates  or.  more  particularly,  es- 
timates of  Soviet  strength. 

General  LrMNrrzEK.  Are  they  discrepancies 
or  differences'* 

Mr  Thomson  I  think  they  were  differ- 
ences, but  here  Is  what  seemed  to  me  like 
what  wa«  going  on:  We  would  Just  take  the 
first  paragraph  of  that  Intelligence  estimate 
and  collect  some  Information  as  best  we 
could,  and  when  we  gut  the  analysis  made 
we  said  that  if  you  took  Soviet  Industrial 
capacity  and  Soviet  capacity  to  produce,  and 
their  scientific  know-how.  and  bo  forth,  and 
put  It  all  In  b<'mbers,  then  we  would  have 
X  number  of  bombers.  That  figure  would 
then  go  Into  the  record  and  we  wovild  turn 
and  say  that  If  they  took  those  same  capaci- 
ties and  put  them  into  submarines  we  would 
have  X  number  of  submarines. 

We  then  further  said  If  they  took  their 
overall  capacity  and  put  It  Into  missiles  we 
would  have  X  number  of  missiles. 

The  people  who  wanted  timbers  said  that 
we  had  to  have  enough  bombers  to  meet  this 
X  number  of  bomber  threat,  and  the  people 
who  wanted  missiles  and  the  people  who 
wanted  submarines  said  we  would  have  to 
have  at  least  enough  force  to  meet  this  fic- 
titious number  of  missiles  or  submarines. 

The  error  of  this  Is  as  simple  as  In  the 
case  (f  estimating  the  yield  on  a  farmer's 
field.  We  can  say  with  accuracy.  "If  the 
farmer  puts  In  wheat  he  can  grow  X  bushels 
of  wheat.  If  he  puts  In  oats  he  can  grow  X 
bushels  of  oats.  If  he  puts  In  barley  he  can 
grow  X  bushels  of  barley   " 

But  he  cannot  grow  ail  the  bushels  at 
oi.ce. 

Actually,  that  to  me  tends  to  explain  why 
we  come  up  with  a  great  big  difference  of 
Russian  bombers  here  a  year  ago.  or  a  coui)le 
of  yeiijs  ago.  and  so  forth  right  along,  and 
they  do  not  have  them  because  they  decided 
they  were  going  to  build  a  few  missiles  and 
submru^nes  Instead  of  or  at  least  right  along 
with  building  airplanes. 

Is  that  the  problem  wp  l^ave  been  faced 
with  aj  far  as  some  of  these  services  trying 
to  lobby  for  more  airplanes  for  more  sub- 
marines, or  for  more  missiles,  and  so  on  down 
the  line  are  concerned? 

Am  I  lo<jking  at  tliis  problem  objectively? 

General  LiMNrrzKB.  Well,  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  say  that,  but  what  you  describe 
is  generally  the  process  which  Is  followed  In 
making  an  Intelligence  estimate. 


Mr.  Thomson  Now  we  get  down  to  one 
more  step  which  Is  being  cranked  Into  the 
es'imate  as  more  reliable  Information  and 
credible  evidence  becomes  available;  that  Is 
the  factor  of  probability  We  have  always 
recognized  that  we  should  do  so  when  we 
have  sufficient  evidence  to  make  a  reliable 
repf^rt. 

We  consider  the  Informational  data  we 
have  collected,  even  before  Mr  Khrushchev 
spoke  out  about  stopping  bomber  production 
and  If  we  take  thai  into  canslderation  and 
based  upon  their  known  production  facilities, 
what  they  are  in  fact  doing  and  things  like 
that,  come  up  with  what  they  probably  will 
hPive.  Is  that  not  the  next  conventional  step 
In  the  Intelligence  analysis? 

General  LtMNiTznt.  That  is  a  step,  but  I 
would  like  to  pjini  out  that  I  do  not  think 
we  should  change  any  of  cur  intelligence 
estimates  merely  on  what  Mr.  Khrushchev 
says. 

Mr.  Thomson    I  aeree  with  you. 

General  Lemnftzer.  We  would  have  to 
have  that  s'ukjstantlated  by  Intelligence 
Sources. 

Mr.  Thomson.  I  agree  with  you.  In  fact, 
there  has  been  too  much  done  to  upgrade 
the  number  of  bombers  they  are  going  to 
have,  and  the  number  of  missiles  they  are 
going  to  have  and  this  and  that  on  what 
Mr,  K.  says.  Mr  Khrushchev  upgrades  and 
boasts  and  Is  a  recognized  and  agreed  ex- 
pert In  that  field,  whereas  there  seems  to  be 
a  tendency  around  here,  as  expressed  by 
General  Twining  to  downgrade  our  own.  We 
should  be  careful  that  we  do  not  downgrade 
and  Invite  a  miscalculation.  The  laft  three 
wars  were  a  result  of  miscalculations  on  how 
the  United  Sta.tes  of  America  would  cm-  could 
react  to  aggression. 

I  Jvist  want/«,'d  to  have  on  the  r©cc«tl  here 
that  this  lnt.e.llgence  process  Is  one  that  is 
nothing  new  cr  mystic  or  any  new  gimmick. 
It  Is  one  we  have  had  for  years  and  has 
proven  Its  value  under  all  circumstances. 

I  remember  someplace  In  that  field  man- 
ual It  states  that  this  is  the  same  type  of 
tlilnklng  that  a  civilian  goes  through  in 
making  a  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
will  go  Into  a  certain  undertaking.  I  used 
that  same  process  as  a  lawyer,  businessman, 
and  so  forth,  and  I  found  It  was  In  fact  a 
very  orderly  thinking  process  all  the  way 
through. 

General  Limnitzee  That  Is,  In  essence, 
what  we  feel  the  outline  Is.  Anyone  In  ar- 
riving at  a  decision  or  making  an  analysis 
goes  through  these  steps,  consciously  or  sub- 
consciously. 

Mr.  Thomson.  May  I  say  to  you  that  In 
my  5  years  In  the  Army  I  did  not  waste  them 
because  I  fov.nd  out  that  this  process  fur- 
nished me  an  orderly  basis  of  analysis  for 
any  business  undertaking  I  was  thinking 
about  going  into.  I  thought  about  kt  and 
n^ade  an  estimate  of  the  situation  based 
upon  the  possible  enemy,  whether  a  com- 
petitor or  what  have  you.  I  collected  the 
data  and  evaluated  It  and  I  certainly 
weighed  heavily  the  capabilities  and  the 
probabilities  based  on  the  facts.  I  thought 
atwul  It  and  made  an  analysis  of  my  capa- 
bilities and  usually  that  was  decided  by  the 
banker.  Then  I  decided,  made  my  decision, 
as  to  a  course  of  action  I  was  going  to  fol- 
low. I  did  not  Issue  any  order  but  I  put 
It  into  execution  the  same  way. 

As  to  the  old  paragraph  5  on  information 
of  the  enemy,  friendly  forces — my  wife  al- 
ways disagreed  with  me  becav.se  she  wanted 
a  fur  coat  or  something  which  she  does  not 
have  yet — then  you  come  to  your  lines  of 
communication  and  that  sort  of  thing  which 
Is  a  matter  of  going  back  and  forth  with  the 
bankers  or  political  customers  through  th« 
post  office. 

Anyway.  I  point  out  that  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly disturbed  about  some  of  the  re- 
marks made  about  cranking  new  factors  In. 
You    crank    new   factors    In   when   you  hav* 
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better  Information  which  permits  you  to 
reasonably  do  It  with  some  degree  of  cred- 
ibility. 

Would  you  agree  with  that? 

Perhaps  I  talked  too  much,  but  that  is 
what  we  go  through.  Is  It  not? 

General  LKMNrrzER.  Yes. 


logical  warfare  for  them  by  making 
staiements  which  I  claim  are  irrespon- 
sible. These  statements  have  the  effect 
of  scaring  the  American  people  to  death, 
anc  even  if  the  dire  predictions  were 
borne  out  by  facts,  which  I  claim  they 


Mr  Chairman,  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  once  again  brings 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  your  ap- 
proval the  annual  District  of  Columbia 
appropriation    bill    for    the    fiscal    year 
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program  must  te  approved  and  started 
as  quickly  as  pos-sible.  How  many  cities 
in  this  country  drawing  6  million  tour- 
ists a  year  who  spend  about  $375  million 
yearly  would  ignore  or  turn  their  backs 
on  the  section  S4?rvinR  these  people.     We 


lie   schools   and   today   we  recommend 
$49,232,700. 

Urban  renewal  is  of  major  concern  to 
our  city.  Much  of  our  Capital  City  needs 
redevelopment.  Thousands  of  families 
will  be  displaced  and  housing  must  be 


Mr.  CHELP.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding  to  me,  and  I  commend  him 
and  this  committee  on  the  excellent  job 
they  have  s<?en  fit  to  do  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Most  especially  am  I  pleased,  and  I 
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better  information  which  permits  you  to 
reasonably  do  It  with  some  degree  of  cred- 
ibility. 

Would  you  agree  with  that? 

Perhaps  I  talked  too  much,  but  that  Is 
what  we  go  through,  la  it  not? 

General  Lkmnitzes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thomson.  You  will  agree? 

General  Lemnitzzr.  I  agree  with  the  way 
that  you  have  expressed  it. 

Mr.  Thomson.  Thanlc  you. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Dunn?  that  period 
right  after  World  War  II.  during  the 
period  covered  by  your  statistics,  who 
was  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  I  am 
glad  that  the  gentleman  asked  that 
question.  This  came  up  unexpectedly, 
and  I  do  not  happen  to  have  the  quota- 
tions here  with  me,  but  I  will  be  glad 
to  mall  the  direct  quotations  from  the 
then  Chief  of  Staff,  now  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  who  stated  directly 
then  that  we  needed  the  money  for  mis- 
sile programs  and  said  in  effect  and  very 
forcefully  "Let  us  get  something  done  " 

Mr.  FOLEY.  What  did  he  do  to 
achieve  his  program  at  that  time? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Well,  at 
that  time  he  was  in  uniform,  and  I  think 
that  he  performed  his  duty  when  he 
reported  that  to  the  President  and  testi- 
fied before  the  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress to  that  effect. 

I  do  not  believe  that  he  should  have 
called  out  the  military  forces  to  storm 
the  Capitol  or  the  White  House.  I  do 
though  also  think  he  answered  a  call  to 
duty  when  he  captured  the  White  House 
in  the  American  way  in  1952.  I  further 
believe  he  has  discharged  that  duty  with 
honor  and  distinction  and  with  credit 
to  both  himself  and  his  country.  All 
evidence  supports  that  the  overwhelm- 
ingly majority  of  the  American  people 
agree  with  me  in  that  conclusion.  The 
American  people  are  not  being  mi.sled 
by  this  knit-picking  criticism  from  the 
peanut  gallery  either. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mf.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Also  is  it 
not  true  that  the  then  Chief  of  Staff 
was  serving  under  a  President  who  dem- 
onstrated that  he  would  ju.-.t  as  soon 
fire  generals  who.  in  his  opinion,  get  out 
of  line? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming  Quite 
definitely,  in  the  case  of  Korea  that  was 
clearly  demonstrated.  Furthermore,  I 
think  when  some  money  was  put  up  in 
the  80th  Congress,  it  was  impounded  by 
the  very  same  President  and  I  presume 
on  the  advice  of  his  Secretary  of  Air, 
anyway.  There  is  not  much  use  getting 
money  when  it  is  locked  up. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  am  ylad 
the  gentleman  made  the  statement  about 
psychological  warfare,  because  it  ap- 
pears to  me  right  here  and  in  the  other 
body  we  are  taking  grave  risks,  by  giving 
the  U.S.S.R.  all  the  material  they  need, 
and  speaking  about  the  capability  of  the 
U.S.S.R..  are  in  fact  conducting  psycho- 


logical warfare  for  them  by  making 
statements  which  I  claim  are  iiTespon- 
sible.  These  statements  have  the  effect 
of  scaring  the  American  people  to  death, 
anc.  even  if  the  dire  predictions  were 
borne  out  by  facts,  which  I  claim  they 
are  not.  they  would  .serve  no  useful  pur- 
pose except  for  the  Soviets.  When  we 
get  on  the  floor,  we  have  heard  an  in- 
fluential Member  of  the  House,  the 
chEiiTTian  of  the  great  Appropriations 
Committee,  depreciate  our  defense  posi- 
tion, and  then  slate  that  Members  of  the 
Hoise  and  Senate  are  to  blame  for  not 
appropriating  enough  money.  I  wonder 
if  the  Kentleman  will  not  agree  with  me 
th£.t  It  would  be  much  more  appropriate 
for  our  good  friend  and  colleaeue  to  go 
do'vnstairs  to  the  Defense  Subcommittee 
rocm  and  do  something  about  it  instead 
of  propiiesying  doom  here  on  the  floor 
Ivlr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  May  I 
answer  it  this  way.  that  la.st  niKht  on 
th;s  American  forum  program,  a  Demo- 
crat gentleman  from  the  other  body  I 
thought  stated  it  quite  honestly  when  he 
said,  'Sure  I  am  partisan,  and  that  ex- 
plains some  of  these  positions  I  take  to  a 
certain  degree." 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Does  not 
the  gentleman  agree  that  parti.sanship 
should  go  only  so  far.  and  when  it  gets  to 
the  point  where  the  American  people  are 
told,  in  effect  that  they  should  have  no 
confidence  m  themselves,  in  their  Armed 
Forces,  in  their  executive  department, 
and  in  their  Congress,  that  maybe  we 
are  carrying  partisanship  a  little  too  far. 
Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  I  cer- 
tainly do.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  this 
area  I  want  it  clearly  understood  that  if 
I  felt  for  1  minute  that  there  w£us  any 
major  defect  in  our  deterrent  capability. 
I  would  be  the  first  one  to  point  it  out. 
coming,  as  I  do.  from  Cheyenne.  Wyo., 
with  the  first  operational  missile  base 
in  the  United  States  of  America  being 
headquartered  out  of  my  hometown.  I 
think  under  such  circumstances  I  would 
consider  it  my  duty  to  pomt  out  the  facts 
in  the  proper  manner.  May  I  say 
though,  I  have  been  thoroughly  briefed 
on  the  facts  and  this  criticism  from  the 
peanut  gallery  is  pure  and  simple  po- 
litical propaganda.  It  is  played  on  TV 
and  in  the  press  instead  of  before  our 
committees  in  executive  session.  Clas- 
sified information  is  misrepresented  in 
the  sense  that  the  highest  and  not  the 
best  estimates  are  taken  and  used  with- 
out regard  to  the  year  when  a  capability 
is  in  fact  expected  or  possible.  Then 
that  sensitive  classified  information  is 
thrown  all  around  making  it  available  to 
anyone  and  everyone,  friend  or  foe. 

In  answer  to  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion, I  say  that  if  we  want  to  preserve 
the  security  of  the  country  and  the  peace 
of  the  world  we  better  keep  the  defense 
out  of  politics  as  has  been  done  through- 
out the  years. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  hope  so, 
too.  and  that  this  numbers  racket  that 
we  have  every  year  about  this  time  will 
cease  and  desist  and  we  will  work  to- 
gether to  make  sure  that  we  keep  the 
deterrent  capability  which  Is  so  neces- 
sary to  pre.serve  our  way  of  life. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 


Mr  Chairman,  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  once  again  brings 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  your  ap- 
proval the  annual  District  of  Columbia 
appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year 
1961. 

It  has  t>een  a  pleasure  serving  with  our 
chairman,  the  able  and  di.stinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Rabaut  1 
and  the  other  members  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

Our  Capital  City  Is  one  of  the  mo.st 
beautiful  in  the  world,  and  should  be  a 
model  city  in  every  respect.  With  a 
metropolitan  area  which  includes  a  part 
of  two  States,  four  counties,  two  inde- 
jjendent  cities,  and  the  seat  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  we  are  subjected  to 
problems  that  require  careful  study  and 
understanding. 

The  1950  cen.'^us  shows  Washington's 
population  as  808.000.  Today.  Uie  popu- 
lation is  estimated  to  be  about  840,000. 
and  no  substantial  Increase  is  expected 
during  the  next  decade. 

The  Maryland  suburbs  have  some  730.- 
000  residents  today  and  an  increase  of 
300  000  is  expected  during  the  next  dec- 
ade. Northern  Virginia  suburbs  with  its 
rapidly  increasing  population  is  also  ex- 
p>ected  to  show  a  substantial  increase 
during  the  next  10  years. 

What  is  the  trouble  here  in  Washing- 
ton? Why  is  our  Capital  City  passing 
through  the  most  crucial  period  of  its 
entire  history? 

The  pressure  groups  maintain  that 
Wa.shington  is  suffering  as  the  result  of 
inadequate  funds  to  properly  maintain 
the  city.  This  is  simply  an  easy  way  out. 
and  a  refusal  to  face  the  facts. 

The  size  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
budget  will  not  correct  the  situation 
confronting  our  Capital  City  today.  In 
1950  the  budget  totaled  $98,331,274.  and 
10  years  later  the  budget  totaled  $241.- 
695  076.  Today  we  are  recommending  a 
budget  totaling  $237,118,276.  Of  this 
amount,  $32,070,000  is  for  capital  outlay. 
The  total  amount  recommended  is  ade- 
quate. 

Our  present  condition  Is  not  the  result 
of  the  Federal  payment.  The  Federal 
payment  to  the  District  from  1924  to 
1960  has  ranged  from  $4,539,295  to  $25 
million.  In  1954.  the  Federal  payment 
amounted  to  $11  million  and  today  we 
recommend  the  sum  of  $25  million. 

Deterioration  in  the  non-Federal  por- 
tions of  our  Capital  City  is  one  of  the 
major  reasons  for  our  present  condition. 
Sudden  shifts  in  population  in  certam 
sections  of  our  city  and  rapid  movement 
to  the  suburbs  of  large  numbers  of 
middle-  and  upper-income  families  Is 
another  reason  for  our  situation  today. 
The  downtown  area  of  our  city  is  de- 
teriorating and  has  been  ignored  for  a 
great  number  of  years.  Our  downtown 
section  is  one  of  Washington's  major  tax 
sources.  Here  we  have  only  2  percent 
of  the  land  area  and  some  20  percent 
of  the  property  tax  revenue.  Other 
cities  have  the  same  problem  today  and 
are  taking  positive  steps  to  correct  the 
situation.  Baltimore.  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh  are  blazing  a  trail  that  should 
be  observed  by  those  who  are  responsible 
for  making  recommendations  concerning 
our   Capital   City.     A  downtown  action 
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program  must  te  approved  and  started 
as  quickly  as  possible.  How  many  cities 
in  this  country  drawing  6  million  tour- 
ists a  year  who  spend  about  $375  million 
yearly  would  ignore  or  turn  their  backs 
on  the  section  serving  these  people.  We 
should  rememb(  r  that  business  and  pop- 
ulation Ls  rapidly  expaiidmg  in  the  .-sub- 
urbs while  the  level  of  income  and  bus- 
iness activity  in  the  District  is  consider- 
ably below  suburban  levels.  Here  again 
is  another  majcr  reason  for  our  present 
difficulty. 

The  change  in  the  population  in  the 
District  has  brought  additional  medical 
and  welfare  obi  gallons  which  is  a  major 
reason  for  our  present  trouble  In  1951, 
the  sum  of  $7.^00,989  was  appi-opriated 
for  public  welfare.  Today,  we  are  rec- 
ommending $19,508,000  The  total  num- 
ber of  persons  on  public  a.ssistance  m 
1959  in  the  District  totaled  26,291.  We 
have  a  1-year  .'esidency  requirement  in 
the  District.  Our  welfare  program  is 
known  far  and  wide  and  the  number  of 
applicants  is  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  In  order  to  stop  undesirables 
from  drifting  m  to  our  Capital  City,  we 
mast  take  a  licw  look  at  our  welfare 
program. 

Our  public  health  piogram  is  seriously 
affected  by  our  shifts  in  population.  In 
1951  the  .sum  of  $18  585.330  was  appro- 
priated and  Uxlay  we  are  recommending 
$36,551,476. 

Population  t  ends  in  the  Capital  City 
today  has  brought  about  high  delin- 
quency and  crime  rates.  A  police  force 
of  3.000  will  soon  be  required  to  cope 
with  the  situation.  A  force  of  this  size 
will  be  helpless  so  long  as  offenders  who 
are  guilty  are  given  inadequate  sentences. 
For  example,  I  cite  the  Alexander  Trues- 
dale  case.  Here  we  have  a  man  who  shot 
two  women  and  within  a  matter  of  a 
few  minutes  this  action  was  reported  to 
Private  Harold  K.  Shelton,  one  of  the 
fine  police  officers  in  the  District.  Trues- 
dale  turned  on  Private  Shelton  and  shot 
him.  The  officer  died  and  T;  uesdale 
pleaded  guilty  and  was  sentenced  to  a 
term  of  9  to  28  years.  This  case  took 
place  in  May  of  1959. 

Another  officer.  William  Maginnis.  was 
assaulted  by  three  men.  All  three  had 
police  record.*:.  One  received  a  sentence 
of  15  to  45  months,  another  6  to  18 
months,  and  the  third  4  months  to  a 
year.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  officer 
at  the  present  time''  He  is  scheduled  to 
appear  before  the  Retirement  Board  be- 
cau.se  of  disability — the  result  of  this 
terrific  beating  that  he  suffered — beaten 
by  clubs  and  set  lou.sly  injured. 

Certainly  sentences  such  as  the.«e  are 
not  commensurate  with  good  law  en- 
forcement. Our  citizens  and  our  courts 
should  assist  in  proper  law  enforcement 
and  one  place  to  start  is  in  cases  such  as 
the  two  just  de.'icribed. 

In  1951  we  appropiiated  $9,191,352 
for  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force.  To- 
day we  are  recommencing  $23,217,000. 
In  1959  we  had  17.515  mt.jor  crimes  com- 
mitted In  the  District. 

Population  trends  directly  affect  the 
school  system,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
major  problems  of  the  District.  We  have 
115.860  schoolchildren.  In  1951  the  sum 
of  $21,827,247  was  appropriated  for  pub- 


lic  schools   and   today   we  recommend 
$49,232,700. 

Urban  renewal  is  of  major  concern  to 
our  city.  Much  of  our  Capital  City  needs 
redevelopment.  Thousands  of  families 
will  be  displaced  and  housing  must  be 
provided.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  for 
our  present  condition  today,  and  is  a 
problem  that  mu.>^t  be  solved. 

The  Constitution  provides  the  boimd- 
ary  for  our  Capital  City  and  we  cannot 
follow  the  population  into  the  Maryland 
and  Virginia  sections  through  annexa- 
tion. This  prevents  certain  development 
which  is  essential  for  a  crowing,  pros- 
perous city,  and  makes  our  position  a 
more  difficult  one. 

With  the  present  situation  slowly  clos- 
ing in  on  us.  we  continue  to  have  de- 
mands for  more  money,  more  buildings, 
and  more  employees.  This,  of  course. 
will  not  correct  the  situation  locally.  In 
1955  the  District  had  20.633  employees 
and  in  1960  there  were  24.491.  This  year 
1,092  new  employees  were  requested. 

Now  is  the  time  for  those  who  are 
really  interested  in  the  future  of  our 
Capital  City  lo  give  their  full  assistance 
and  understanding  to  a  solution  of  the 
many  complicated  social  and  economic 
problems  present  today  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  We  are  in  need  of  expert  ad- 
vice and  the  sooner  the  better. 

Mr  Chairman,  our  Capital  City  should 
be  a  model  city  and  certainly  the  prob- 
lems confronting  us  today  can  be  solved. 
Our  shortcomings  do  not  result  from 
lack  of  funds,  but  from  lack  of  proi>er 
planning  and  action.  We  are  failing  be- 
cause we  refuse  to  face  the  facts  and  the 
situation  as  it  is  today.  Along  with  a 
new  transit  plan,  new  zoning  regulations, 
new  citywide  reassessment  of  leal  estate, 
management  improvement  effoi-ts.  public 
works  program,  and  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram we  should  establish  a  plan  for 
meeting  present  social  and  economjc 
pioblems  in  our  Capital  City.  At  the 
same  time  a  congressional  policy  should 
be  established  and  any  and  all  necessary 
legislation  enacted  as  quickly  as  possible. 

With  our  present  situation  in  the  Dis- 
trict an  increase  in  the  tax  rate  is  prob- 
ably a  mistake.  Today  the  value  of 
taxable  real  estate  is  $705,703,734  for  the 
land  and  $1,511,223,744  for  improve- 
ments. The  tax  amounts  to  $50,989,332 
and  the  number  of  items  total  151.591. 
The  tangible  personal  pioperty  is  as- 
sessed at  $400,322,259  and  produces  a 
total  tax  of  $8  006.445 

In  closing.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  call  the  Committee's  attention  to  the 
record  established  by  our  fire  depart- 
ment. We  enjoy  in  the  District  an  ex- 
cellent rating  for  fire  prevention  and 
protection.  You  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  2  48  per  capita  fire  loss  in 
1959  is  one  of  the  lowest  m  the  Nation. 

Our  Capital  City  is  a  beautiful  city; 
we  have  good  Commissioners  and  excel- 
lent District  employees.  We  have  noth- 
ing to  fear  as  far  as  the  future  is  con- 
cerned if  we  proceed  now  to  understand 
and  solve  the  problems  confronting  us 
today. 

Mr.  CHELF  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  the 
great  State  of  Kentucky. 


Mr.  CHELF.  I  thank  my  coUeagrue 
for  yielding  to  me,  and  I  commend  him 
and  this  committee  on  the  excellent  job 
they  have  s<?en  fit  to  do  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Most  esp<'cially  am  I  pleased,  and  I 
know  other  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  are  pleased,  in  the 
increase  of  the  amount  of  money  for 
the  Police  Department.  They  are  doing 
a  magnificent  job.  Only  yesterday  they 
caught  the  culprit  who  raided  and  killed 
that  little  4-year-old  child  just  the  day 
before.  That  is  fine  pohce  work.  I 
want  to  taiie  this  opix)rtunity  to  com- 
mend the  Police  Commissioner  and  all  of 
the  police  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  thmk  they  are  doing  a  grand  job,  and 
with  this  extra  money  they  can  increase 
their  force  and  can  give  even  better  pro- 
tection here  in  the  District.  Give  them 
the  tools  and  they  will  get  the  job  done. 
Let  us  help  our  police  and  quit  all  of 
this  criticLsm  that  has  been  heaped  on 
them, 

Mr.  NATCHER.     I  thank  my  colleague. 

The  CHMRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  expired. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  LMr.  Weaver] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  before  us  today  the  first  of  15 
regular  appropriations  bills  for  the  2d 
session  of  the  86th  Congress.  In  itself 
this  bill  is  not  considered  an  important 
one  from  a  national  point  of  view  since 
it  deals  only  with  one  city.  Washington. 
DC.  and  since  it  contains  only  $237 
million  in  new  appropriations. 

However,  because  of  its  position  as  the 
first  of  many  bills  to  come  before  us, 
this  bill  has  a  unique  distinction.  It 
may  well  establish  the  pattern  in  a  gen- 
eral way  for  other  appropriation  meas- 
ures to  follow. 

For  this  reason,  I  believe  a  complete 
explanation  of  the  bill — and  more  im- 
portant— a  complete  explanation  of  the 
reasoning  of  the  Hotise  Committee  on 
Appiopriations  is  important  today. 

In  considering  the  appropriations 
bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
House  committee  each  year  is  faced  with 
a  rather  diflBcult  problem.  The  com- 
mittee must  consider  carefully  details  of 
municipal  administration  of  a  large  city 
with  a  growing  population  but  whose 
limits  physically  are  defined  by  nearly 
unchangeable  law.  Washington  cannot 
spread  out.  in  the  normal  manner  of 
many  other  cities.  And  yet  within  this 
confined  area,  the  population  has  in- 
cieased  dramatically  over  the  past 
decade  and  it  appears  to  be  a  continu- 
ing process  of  population  expansion. 

Washington  has  further  legal  limita- 
tions on  its  municipal  financing  which 
must  be  considered  by  the  Congress  each 
year  in  appropriating  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  And.  finally.  Washington  as 
the  National  Capital  has  but  one  major 
industry,  the  Federal  Government. 
This,  too,  must  weigh  heavily  in  decisions 
taken  by  the  committee. 
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The  committee,  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Rabaut],  who  has  shown  a  dedica- 
tion to  his  task  that  should  be  the  en\T 
of  all  in  the  House,  has  approached  the.se 
problems  with  care  and  with  long  de- 
liberation. All  elements  were  con- 
sidered, and  the  final  bill  refiects  a  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  the  committee  to 
meet  the   true   needs   of   the   people  of 


tions  Committee  nor  can  we  commit  a 
future  Congress.  If  it  is  demonstrated 
thLs  next  year  that  the  additional  147 
men  are  not  enough  to  do  the  job.  the 
requests  for  additional  policemen  above 
these  147  will  meet  with  the  most  sj-m- 
pathetic  undei-standing  on  the  part  of 
both  the  committee  and  the  Congress. 

In  all.  this  bill  provides  for  a  total  po- 
lice force   of  2  658   men.     To  maintain 


because  the  design  work  has  not  been 
done  nor  will  it  be  completed  until  next 
spring  for  either  of  the.se  buildings.  It 
is  senseless  to  set  aside  the  money  until 
we  know  what  the  actual  costs  of  these 
buildings  will  be.  And  wc  cannot  know 
that  imtil  we  get  the  designs  next  spring. 

In  only  two  aspects  of  this  bill  am  I 
the  slightest  bit  disappointed. 

Because  ho.spltal  officials  here  wei"e  un- 
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tions.  it  is  important  however.  I  feel,  be- 
cause in  the  reductions  we  have  made, 
the  committee  is  responding  to  the 
strongly  expressed  will  of  the  Congress. 
We  are  determined  to  reduce  the  budget 
wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  But  we 
are  not  willing  to  approach  this  in  a 
reckless  or  irresponsible  manner.  We 
want  the  people — not  only  of  Washing- 
ton, but  of  the  Nation  a.s  a  whole — to 
have  all  of  the  .services  that  are  essential. 


Let  us  put  this  whole  thing  in  peispec- 
tive.  Nobody  for  one  moment  wants  to 
surrender  the  Federal  interest  in  the 
District,  or  abdicate  congressional  con- 
trol, or  shirk  congressional  responsibility. 
What  we  are  arguing  for  is  a  reasonable, 
sensible  system  that  will  permit  Congress 
to  do  its  constitutional  job.  If  we  give 
back  home  rule  to  the  District.  Congress 
still  retains  every  iota  of  its  legislative 
DOwer.    The  District  Committee  will  con- 


rule,  do  you  think  the  interest  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  would  be  kept  abreast  of 
other  capitals  and  other  nations  of  the 
world  without  the  support  of  the  Con- 
gress? E>o  you  think  that  after  you  once 
turned  this  control  over  to  the  manage- 
ment of  local  authorities  that  Congress 
IS  going  to  keep  on  making  appropria- 
tions for  such  purposes? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.     I  certainly  believe  so. 
I  think  there  would  be  a  good  working 
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»hip  of  the  gentleman  from  Michioran 
CMr.  RabatjtI.  who  has  shown  a  dedica- 
tion to  his  task  that  should  be  the  en\T 
of  all  in  the  House,  has  approached  these 
problems  with  care  and  with  long  de- 
liberation. All  elements  were  con- 
sidered, and  the  final  bill  reflects  a  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  the  committee  to 
meet  the  true  needs  of  the  people  of 
Washington  and  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  city's  largest  tenant.  These 
needs  were  carefully  asse.ssed  on  the 
scale  and  balanced  as:ain.st  the  ability  of 
the  community  to  pay  for  the  essential 
needs  plus  a  rea.sonable  and  just  esti- 
mation of  the  bills  the  Government  owes 
as  tenant  to  its  landlord,  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  observe 
that  there  seems  to  be  a  philosophy 
among  many  in  Washington  that  be- 
cause the  city  is  the  National  Capital  the 
rest  of  the  country  owes  it  something. 
This  is  often  e.xpressed  by  the  observa- 
tions which  have  been  made  that  "the 
rest  of  the  Nation  wants  to  be  proud  of 
Its  Capital.  They  want  it  to  have  the 
best."  This  attitude,  I  am  afraid,  has 
quite  often  colored  the  reasoning  behind 
budgetary  requests. 

Against  this  back"vound  then  the 
committee  set  to  work  on  the  task  of 
appropriating  for  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  Washington. 

I  think  that  m  the  bill  before  us  today 
we  have  a  t,'Ood.  sound  mea.sure  and  one 
■which  takes  care  adequately  of  all  the 
essentials,  provides  for  growth  of  popu- 
lation, and  cares  sufficiently  for  the 
unique  problems  which  Washington  as 
a  city  faces. 

We  have  appropriated  a  total  of 
$237,118,276. 

This  bill  contains  .«;ome  $4'_.  m:il:on 
less  than  was  approved  for  fiscal  1960 — 
and  it  is  some  $5,284,724  less  than  was 
requested  by  the  city  in  the  budget  re- 
quests for  operations  and  capital  im- 
provements during  fi.scal  1961. 

This  is  not  a  m.iserly  sum.  This  is  not 
a  pennypLnching  bill,  despite  the  allega- 
tions of  some.  Much,  for  instance,  has 
been  made  of  the  allegation  that  we  cut 
the  police  department  requests  by  two- 
thirds,  from  150  new  positions  to  50  new 
positions.  This  bears  a  careful  exami- 
nation. As  pointed  out  m  both  the 
hearings  and  the  report  accompanying 
this  bill,  the  Metropolitan  Police  force 
laj5t  year  asked  for  and  was  given  100 
new  positions  t-o  be  filled.  As  of  this 
date  78  cf  those  positions  remain 
unfilled. 

Add  to  that  78  the  50  new  positions  we 
have  given  in  this  bill  and  the  figure  is 
128  new  police  officers.  In  addition,  we 
have  provided  in  this  bill  positions  for 
civilian  parking  meter  collectors.  This, 
alone,  will  provide  19  extra  police  officers 
to  take  up  positions  on  the  foot  patrol 
in  the  interest  of  crime  prevention  in 
Washington.  Actually,  if  the  police  de- 
partment makes  the  best  use  of  the  posi- 
tions now  available  and  those  which  will 
be  made  available  under  this  bill,  there 
w;ll  be  an  additional  147  uniformed  of- 
ficers available  to  fight  crime.  This  is 
just  three  shy  of  the  number  the  depart- 
ment requested  this  year.  I  cannot,  of 
course,  commit  any  future  Appropria- 


future  Congress.  If  it  is  demonstrated 
this  next  year  that  the  additional  147 
men  are  not  enough  to  do  the  job.  the 
requests  for  additional  policemen  above 
these  147  will  meet  with  the  most  sym- 
pathetic undei-standing  on  the  part  of 
both  the  committee  and  the  Congress. 

In  all,  this  bill  provides  for  a  total  po- 
lice force  of  2  658  men.  To  maintain 
this  force  we  have  recommended  $23,- 
217.000.  This  is  .somewhat  less  than  re- 
que.s'ed,  but  it  is  an  increase  of  $1,061,- 

000  over  fiscal  1960. 

Pire  protection,  too,  has  been  in- 
creased under  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
We  have  recommended  a  total  of  $10,- 
940.000  for  this  purpose,  an  increase  of 
some  $393,000  over  last  year.  In  this, 
too,  the  growth  of  population  and  grow- 
ing demands  on  the  fire  department  were 
considered  by  the  committee  which  acted 
accordingly. 

After  protection,  the  other  greatest 
sin?!e  e.ssential  for  a  city  like  Washing- 
ton Is  the  educational  system. 

Here  again  the  committee  weighed 
carefully  the  needs  of  the  expandiiig 
population,  and  acted  accordinuily. 

To  operate  the  public  school  system 
during  fi.scal  1961.  the  board  of  educa- 
tion reque.sted  a  total  of  $49,115,000. 
The  committee  did  not  feel  that  this  was 
quite  adequate  to  meet  the  needs,  and 
we  upped  that  sum  by  $117,700  to  a  total 
of  $49,232,700.  That  is  what  we  recom- 
mend to  the  House  and  to  Congress. 

The  committee  has  approved  the  re- 
quest of  195  additional  teachers  to  meet 
the  growing  pupil  population  and  the  de- 
mand this  makes  on  the  educational  sys- 
tem. We  have  attf'mpted  to  establish  a 
31  to  1  ratio  of  pupils  to  teachers  which 
is  a  reasonable  figure  as  compared  with 
the  national  average  for  elementary 
schools  and  is  far  better  than  the  ratio 
which  exists  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  committee  cannot  in  any  way 
be  accused  of  being  stingy  when  it  comes 
to  providing  educational  funds  for  Wash- 
ington this  year.  We  have  been,  it  seems 
to  me.  generous  in  the  extreme.  How- 
ever, there  Ls  no  hesitation  on  my  part 
in  supporting  this  enlarged  budget,  nor. 

1  believe,  on  the  part  of  any  on  my  side 
of  the  aisle  in  this  matter.  Education 
is  of  too  vital  an  importance  to  our  Na- 
tion for  us  not  to  make  the  utmost  use 
of  available  local  funds — not  only  in 
Washington  but  elsewhere  in  the  coun- 
tiy. 

Another  essential  in  a  well-rounded 
educational  system  is  the  public  library. 
Here  again  the  committee  met  all  of  the 
essential  needs  of  the  city,  providing  a 
total  of  $2,689,000  to  staff  and  operate 
the  libraries,  including  an  additional 
$61,000  for  staffing  the  new  Fort  Davis 
branch  library. 

To  cope  with  the  growing  problem  of 
traffic  in  the  already  congested  Wash- 
ington streets,  we  have  approved  a  $13 
million  construction  program  to  broaden 
and  improve  access  streets  and  to  clear 
some  of  the  conge.stion. 

The  important  reductions  in  this  ap- 
propriations bill  are  for  construction  of 
an  elementary  school  and  a  branch  li- 
brary'. However,  neither  of  these  reduc- 
tions involves  a  denial  of  new  construc- 
tion.   They  are  merely  a  postponement 


done  nor  will  it  be  completed  until  next 
.spring  for  either  of  these  buildings.  It 
is  senseless  to  set  aside  the  money  until 
we  know  what  the  actual  costs  of  these 
buildings  will  be.  And  wc  cannot  know 
that  until  we  get  the  designs  next  spring. 
In  only  two  aspects  of  this  bill  am  I 
the  slighte.st  bit  disappointed. 

Because  ho.spltal  officials  here  were  un- 
able to  get  the  required  sets  of  figures 
for  the  committee  in  time  to  act,  no  pro- 
vision has  been  made  in  this  biill  to  In- 
crease the  payments  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  the  private  or  charity  hos- 
pitals doing  contract  work  for  the  Dis- 
trict with  the  indigent  who  are  ill. 

The  payments  now  being  made,  at  a 
little  over  $21  a  day,  are  far  too  low. 
However,  an  adjustment  on  this  could 
not  be  made  by  our  committee  because 
we  did  not  have  available  the  audit 
figures  we  needed. 

Ultimately  these  costs  will  have  to 
reach  a  realistic  point.  Unless  they  do. 
we  are  placing  an  unfair  burden  on  such 
places  as  Children's  Hospital  and  the 
two  great  university  hospitals  here.  If 
these  Institutions  are  unable  to  provide 
the  service,  an  ultimately  greater  cost 
will  have  to  be  borne  by  the  taxpayers 
in  the  form  of  new  hospital  construction 
by  the  District  government. 

In  one  other  respect  I  am  disappointed 
in  this  bill.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  we 
could  be  making  a  mistake  in  providing 
a  $25,000  fund  for  an  inquiry  into  under- 
ground parking  facilities  at  Fairagut 
Square.  I  do  not  approve  of  this  feasi- 
bility sui-vey  because  I  believe  that,  re- 
gardless of  how  uneconomic  this  program 
is.  the  parking  people  will  come  up  with 
ju.stiflcation  for  big  new  expenditures  for 
parking  facilities  that  will,  in  the  long 
run,  probably  destroy  the  parking  indus- 
try in  this  city. 

The  parking  industry  has  been  able  to 
do  an  amazing  job  of  handling  the  prob- 
lem in  the  downtown  area.  There  has 
been  a  not  gain  of  some  10,000  park- 
ing spaces  in  off-street  lots  and  garages 
during  the  past  10  years.  In  cities  of 
comparable  size  or  even  larger  than 
Wa.shlngton,  there  has  been  a  net  gam 
of  only  some  400  such  spaces  in  an  equal 
period  of  time. 

In  this  area,  I  feel  that  private  enter- 
prise is  doing  a  good  and  thorough  job. 
It  should  be  encouraged,  not  destroyed. 

All  In  all,  this  is  a  good  bill.  I  take 
great  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee has  been  able  to  present  it  to  you 
In  this  form.  We  have  approached  a 
difficult  subject  and.  I  think,  the  com- 
mittee has  handled  it  well. 

In  this  bill  we  have  been  able  to  cut 
out  the  fat.  We  have  left  in  it  all  the 
essentials — the  protection  of  life  and 
property,  the  protection  of  public  health, 
the  advancement  of  education,  and  the 
provision  of  good  recreational  facilities. 

In  addition,  we  are  looking  to  the  fu- 
ture in  the  form  of  continued  popula- 
tion growth  in  the  Washington  area  and 
the  strains  this  will  place  on  the  public 
sei-vices  which  the  District  government 
is  required  to  perform. 

Although  this  in  itself  can  be  consid- 
ered a  minor  appropriations  bill,  par- 
ticularly when  compared  with  the  bil- 
lions coming  up  in  defense  appropria- 
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consideration  two  factors.  First,  the 
Increased  estimate  of  revenues  to  the 
general  fund  of  approximately  $5  1  mil- 
lion above  the  figure  estimated  in  the 
President's  budget,  and  second,  a  reduc- 
tion of  approximately  $4  5  million  in 
those  estimates  financed  from  the  Gen- 
eral Fund.  In  trying  to  be  fair  to  the 
District  and  the  Federal  Government  m 
regard  to  the  Federal  contribution,  we 
must  not  overlook  the  fact  al.so  that  the 
Capital  IS  a  mecca  and  millions  of  people 
flock  here,  not  only  during  cherry  blos- 


pleasure  of  hearing  Adm.  Hyman  G. 
Rickover  give  his  observations  of  the 
Russian  educational  system  and  his 
recommendations.  Admiral  Rickover 
pointed  out  among  other  things  that  the 
Russians  were  teaching  foreign  lan- 
guages and  especially  English  in  their 
schools.  The  Di.strict  of  Columbia  .school 
system  has  a  program  of  teaching  for- 
eign languages.  One  of  the  feature 
writers  of  one  of  the  District's  news- 
papers and  certain  educators  criticized 
me  for  recommending  that  another  for- 


appropriation,  and  a  reduction  of  $508, 
000  in  the  budget  estimates.  The  Dis- 
trict has  a  1-year  residence  law.  De- 
spite the  requirement  that  a  welfare  re- 
cipient must  reside  here  for  a  period  of  1 
year,  the  number  of  welfare  cases  and 
the  number  of  people  on  relief  In  the 
District  have  increased  by  15  percent 
over  last  year.  Over  88  percent  of  the 
people  on  relief  today  have  been  resi- 
dents of  the  District  since  before  1950, 
At  least  24  percent  of  the  people  who 
are  on  welfare  today  were  born  in  the 


cau.se  in  the  reductions  we  nave  maae, 
the  committee  is  responding  to  the 
strongly  expressed  will  of  the  Congress. 
We  are  determined  to  reduce  the  budget 
wherever  It  Is  possible  to  do  so.  But  we 
are  not  willing  to  approach  this  in  a 
reckless  or  irresponsible  manner.  We 
want  the  people — not  only  of  Washing- 
ton, but  of  the  Nation  a.s  a  whole — to 
have  all  of  the  services  that  are  essential. 
We  do  not  In  any  way  wl.'-h  to  place  the 
dollar  sign  above  the  actual  and  proven 
needs  of  the  people.  To  do  so  would  be 
to  shirk  our  responsibility.  Neither, 
however,  do  we  wi.sh  to  squander  the 
wealth  of  our  Nation  in  frills  and  non- 
essentials. Tills,  too.  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  our  responsibility. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill.  We 
have  made  some  honest  reductions.  We 
have  provided  everything  necc.s.sary  and 
vital.  I  not  only  recommend  this  bill  to 
my  colleagues  I  recommend  the  pattern 
which  I  hope  this  bill  is  setting. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  WidnallI. 

Mr  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
annual  debate  over  appropriations  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  a  large  part 
of  what  we  mean  when  it  is  said  that 
Congress  governs  the  District.  But  what 
IS  the  reality?  I  am  sure  that  there  are 
many  Members  of  the  House  who.  like 
me  in  10  years'  membership,  have  never 
participated  in  a  District  appropriations 
debate  If  we  needed  a  quorum  to  leg- 
islate, the  District  government  would  be 
paralyzed. 

In  reality,  two  hard  working,  self-sac- 
nflclng  committees  of  each  House  govern 
the  District.  They  act  as  city  council, 
giving  up  precious  time  that  they  prob- 
ably would  prefer  to  spend  .serving  their 
own  con.stltuents  and  dealing  with  na- 
tional legislative  problems.  Instead, 
they  have  to  consider  licensing  regula- 
tions for  District  plumbers,  and  the  fees 
that  should  be  charged  for  birth  cer- 
tificates. 

Look  at  the  grave  and  serious  prob- 
lems the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
given  its  valuable  time  to.  problems  we 
are  supposed  t-o  consider  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Hou.se  Does  the  Di.strict  Home  for 
the  Aged  need  more  money  to  wash 
30.000  pounds  of  laundr>-  every  week'' 
How  many  trees  did  the  District  tree 
sprayers  spray  last  year'^  I  am  happy  to 
see  that  it  was  brought  out  in  the  appro- 
priations hearings  that  the  numt)er  was 
37,480.  Was  tliat  enough?  Should  they 
spray  more?  We  must  consider  this 
problem  carefully     It  is  a  vital  issue. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  forced  to  say  that 
when  this  sort  of  thing  takes  the  time 
of  the  National  Legislature  and  its  com- 
mittees. It  is  ju.st  plain  wroru;.  and  plain 
foolisli.  Is  this  really  'A'nat  we  mean  by 
congressional  control  of  the  District? 

Can  we  not  protect  the  P\'deral  inter- 
est without  counting  the  number  of  trees 
sprayed  last  year? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  whole  procedure  is 
a  mockery  of  the  serious  responsibilities 
of  this  Hou,se  Common  sense  shouts 
that  we  should  put  an  end  to  it  and  let 
the  people  of  Washington  spend  their 
own  taxes,  supervise  their  own  garbage 
collection,  provide  their  own  city  council 


live.  r»iODoay  lor  one  moment  wanis  vo 
surrender  the  Federal  interest  in  the 
District,  or  abdicate  congressional  con- 
trol, or  shirk  congressional  responsibility. 
What  we  are  arguing  for  is  a  reasonable, 
sensible  system  that  will  permit  Congress 
to  do  Its  constitutional  job.  If  we  give 
back  home  rule  to  the  District.  Congress 
still  retains  every  lota  of  its  legislative 
power.  The  District  Committee  will  con- 
tinue to  safeguard  Federal  interests  and 
control  policy.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  will  still  control  the  Federal 
payment  to  the  District  and,  so.  exercise 
a  proper  congressional  voice  in  District 
fiscal  affairs.  All  we  are  trj'ing  to  do  Is 
turn  over  to  the  people  the  things  they 
should  take  care  of,  so  that  Congress  will 
have  time  and  opponunity  to  concentrate 
on  the  things  it  should  take  care  of. 
We  are  not  really  able  to  protect  the 
Federal  interest  In  Washington  when  we 
arc  busy  housekeeping  for  Washington, 
Let  us  be  honest  about  this.  Some  peo- 
ple profess  to  be  very  worried  about 
whether  the  Capital  City  would  be  kept 
up  properly  and  services  needed  by  the 
Government  would  be  properly  provided 
under  home  rule.  Well,  how  good  a  job 
are  we  doing?  According  to  the  figures 
in  the  appropriations  hearings,  we  actu- 
ally are  paying  a  lot  less  than  half  of 
what  the  Federal  Government  should  pay 
as  its  share  of  the  cost  of  government. 
We  do  not  even  pay  what  we  authorized. 
The  testimony  of  District  officials  in  the 
hearings  tells  a  pretty  convincing  story 
of  the  unfilled  needs  of  the  Capital,  the 
way  we  are  running  it  For  example,  we 
have  spreading  slums  in  the  Nation's 
Capital — but  we  cut  down  on  the  Federal 
share  of  costs  for  clearing  them.  If  we 
are  so  concerned  with  safepuarding  the 
Nations  Capital,  why  are  we  not  willing 
to  pay  our  share? 

Instead,  we  tell  the  people  of  Washing- 
ton how  to  spend  their  money.  We  have 
a  national  zoo,  at  their  expense.  We 
have  beautiful,  wide  tree-lined  streets, 
suitable  to  a  Nation's  Capital,  at  their 
expense  We  have  a  fine  expanse  of  fed- 
erally owned  and  controlled  national 
park."!  for  our  National  Capital,  in  large 
pait  at  the  expense  of  the  local  com- 
munity. The  truth  Is,  we  seem  very 
anxious  to  safeguard  the  Federal  interest 
at  their  expense,  but  much  less  so  if  it 
comes  to  paying  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost.  We  are  like  the  fight  manager  who 
IS  not  hurt  a  bit  by  the  punches  his 
fighter  is  taking,  but  just  tells  him  to  get 
in  and  fight. 

The  answer  t-o  this  situation  is  ob- 
vious— home  rule  for  the  Ehstrlct.  We 
do  not  need  to  give  up  control.  We  do 
not  need  to  sacrifice  the  Federal  Interest. 
All  we  need  to  do  is  exercise  some  com- 
mon sense  about  the  proper  job  of  Con- 
gress and  the  proper  job  of  the  local 
people. 

Mr.  BAILEY  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WIDNALL.  T  yield. 
Mr.  BAILEY.  Who  is  paying  for  the 
bridges  across  the  Potomac  River  con- 
necting the  Dl5trlct  of  Coliunbia  with 
Virginia?  Who  is  paying  for  the  bulk 
of  the  airport  expenditures?  If  these 
matters  are  turned  over  to  local  home 


vionai  uapiLai  wouiu  ue  K.epi  iiuietu>i,  ui 
other  capitals  and  other  nations  of  the 
world  without  the  support  of  the  Con- 
gress? Do  you  think  that  after  you  once 
turntd  this  control  over  to  the  manage- 
ment of  local  authorities  that  Congress 
is  going  to  keep  on  making  appropria- 
tions for  such  purposes? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  certainly  beUeve  so. 
I  think  ther.e  would  be  a  good  working 
arrangement  between  the  Congress  and 
tlie  local  District  government. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  It  is  hard  enough  to 
get  money  out  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  now  when  we  are  supposed 
to  be  taking  care  of  these  things. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  SantangeloI. 

Mr,  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
at  the  outset  I  want  to  commend  my 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  RabautI.  for  the  painstaking  efforts 
he  made,  the  wonderful  job  he  did  as 
chairman,  and  the  courtesy  he  showed  to 
the  witnesses  and  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District,  In  order  to  give  the  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  without  losing 
time  from  work  or  income,  he  ordered 
public  hearings  at  night  and  any  one 
who  wished  to  be  heard  had  the  oppKjr- 
tunity  to  present  his  point  of  view.  It 
has  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to  participate 
and  serve  with  the  distinguished  and 
able  gentleman  from  Ailzona  (Mr. 
Rhodes],  the  distinguished  colonel  from 
Kentucky  IMr.  NatcherI.  and  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Weaver]. 

There  are  several  significant  points 
which  I  would  like  to  discuss.  They  are 
the  Federal  contribution  to  the  District, 
the  appropriations  for  schools,  school 
lunch,  welfare,  and  police.  Before  I  dis- 
cuss them  specifically.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  we  have  recommended  appropria- 
tions for  the  District  in  the  sum  of  $237,- 
118  276,  which  includes  the  $25  million 
Federal  contributions.  We  have  cut  the 
President's  budget  estimate  by  $5,284,- 
724,  I  beUeve  that  upon  the  basis  of  the 
evidence  before  us  that  these  recom- 
mended funds  are  adequate  to  provide 
the  essential  services  for  the  District  for 
fiscal  year  1961,  If  additional  proof  is 
submitted  by  the  contract  hospitals  sup- 
porting their  cost  estimates,  I  believe  the 
conferees  may  take  cognizance  of  their 
requests. 

FEDEHAL    CONTRrBUTION 

In  arriving  at  the  recommended  Fed- 
eral payment  the  committee  did  not 
resort  to  the  so-called  formula  of  com- 
puting the  Federal  contribution  on  the 
basis  of  multiplying  the  assessed  valua- 
tion of  Federal  exempt  property  by  the 
real  estate  tax  rate  I,  for  one,  felt  that 
the  increase  of  assessments  of  federally 
exempt  properties  by  31  percent  as  con- 
trasted t-o  a  9  percent  overall  increase  on 
assessments  of  taxable  properties  was 
unrealistic,  un,1ustified.  and  rigged  to 
satisfy  a  so-called  formula  In  any 
event,  the  formula  was  only  a  guldepost, 
a  method  of  testing,  and  not  a  criterion 
or  .standard  of  computation. 

In  arriving  at  the  $25  million  Federal 
contribution,   the   committee   took   into 
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that  they  can  obtain  the  full  comple- 
ment of  150  by  doing  what  they  were 
supposed  to  do  last  year  and  they  should 
not  delay  In  carrying  out  what  is  pro- 
vided for  them  in  former  appropriations. 
Last  year  they  were  allowed  100  police- 
men. As  of  February  1  of  this  year,  only 
1  week  ago.  the  df partment  still  had  74 
vacancies.  In  addition,  their  requests 
to  obtain  civilian  help  to  check  parking 
meters  under  the  parking  meter  attend- 
ant program  will  release  16  police  officers 
for  actual  police  work  and  the  replace- 
ment of  three  police  officers  in  the  public 


Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  am  not  aware 
of  that.  In  the  past  he  has  said  he  is 
oppo.sed  to  the  requirement  of  a  1-year 
residency.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
a  strong  current  of  feeling  in  the  State 
legislature  that  with  his  support  they 
are  going  to  recommend  and  pass  a  1- 
year's  residency  law.  I  think  the  proof 
of  the  pudding  will  be  in  the  eating,  and 
if  a  bill  is  passed  and  he  signs  it,  he 
will  be  for  the  1-year  residency  law  and 
If  he  vetoes  it  his  position  will  be  clear. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  a.sk 
unanimous   consent  to   extend   my   re- 


free  ride  in  Washington.  In  fact,  we 
now  pay  about  a  third  or  a  little 
more  of  a  full  Federal  share  of  the  cost 
of  government.  We  do  not  let  them 
vote,  but  then  we  do  not  make  them 
completely  support  us. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  with  the 
new  tax  rates  proposed  this  year,  the 
pec'Ple  of  Washington  will  be  among  the 
most  heavily  taxed  m  the  metropolitan 
area,  as  testimony  in  the  hearmgs 
showed.  The  fact  is,  the  Federal  Go\- 
ermnent  has  paid  a  steadily  declining 
share  of  the  cost  of  District  government, 
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years — a  fact  which  ought  to  be  reflected 
in  the  Federal  contribution.  Further- 
more, each  year  Congress  makes  it 
harder  and  harder  for  the  District  to 
make  ends  meet  on  its  own. 

Illustrative  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
District's  revenues  are  limited  through 
its  role  as  the  Federal  City,  are: 

Rrst.  The  city  was  established  and 
developed  to  serve  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  its  Capital.  It  does  not  have 
and  probably  never  will  have  inde- 
pendent basic  industries  that  would  sup- 
port it.  The  Federal  Government  i.s 
actually  the  major  indu.strv-  in  the  Dis- 
trict. The  tax-exempt  status  of  the 
Federal  Government  deprives  the  Dis- 
trict of  major  sources  of  tax  revenue 
that  are  paid  by  the  principal  employers 
and  land  users  in  other  cities.  Recent 
studies  show  that  a  cro.ss- sect  ion  of  the 
Nation's  largest  corporations  pay  ap- 
proximately $1  in  State  and  local  taxes 
for  every  $20  spent  for  salaries.  If  the 
same  ratio  were  applied  to  the  annual 
Federal  payroll  of  more  than  SI  250  mil- 
lion in  Washington,  and  the  Federal 
Government  were  to  pay  to  the  D. strict 
the  amount  which  a  private  employer  of 
comparable  size  would  psy  m  State  and 
local  taxes,  the  annual  Federal  payment 
to  the  District  would  approximate  562  5 
million. 


Second.  Washington      attrar 


tax- 


exempt  activities  such  as  foreir-'n  agen- 
cies, patriotic  organizations,  and  others, 
because  it  is  the  Capital  Citv.  Each 
year  more  property  is  taken  off  the  tax 
rolls  Property  with  an  a.sses.sed  value 
of  $81  million  has  been  taken  off  in 
the  last  3  years,  making  the  total  $275  3 
million  now  exempt. 

Third.  Building  height  limitations  are 
set  to  prevent  any  commercial  structure 
from  overshadowing  Federal  structures, 
which  precludes  the  skyscrapers  common 
t>3  large  cities.  This  limitation  holds 
down  realty  values  and,  as  a  result,  tax 
revenues.  For  example.  Chicago  in  its 
central  business  district  ha.s  an  employ- 
ment density  of  about  160  thousand  pt-r- 
sons  per  square  mile  contrasted  with 
90.000  in  Washington, 

Fourth.  Many  local  residents  maintain 
their  legal  domiciles  elsewhere  and  are 
thereby  exempt  from  payment  of  Dis- 
tiict  of  Columbia  income  tax  Also 
among  District  residents  is  an  extraordi- 
nary number  of  persons  in  the  military 
service  who  are  exempt  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  income  tax  under  the  Sol- 
diers' and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act. 

Fifth.  Many  cities  extend  their  boun- 
daries to  include  growing  suburbs.  This 
obviously  is  not  poc>sible  here,  but  is  par- 
ticularly pertinent  to  the  city's  problem 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  durinc  the  post- 
war years  the  income  of  Di-strict  resi- 
dents is  not  increasing  at  the  rate  of  the 
surrounding  suburbs.  The  median  fam- 
ily income  per  household  m  1947  and 
1958  compares  as  follows  i 


' 

1947 

1958 

Pfrcent- 

aire 
Increase 

District  n!  CdiumMa 

Suburbai!  .i,'' ,i.- 

$3.  •<.36 
4. 'i3y 

15,  fieo 

7,9-40 

47.5 
71.2 

Sourcf-  1947  flata,   ''  ?.   Censiw  Bureau;  1958  date, 
Washington  B..,a>J  of  Trade  (Dr.  J.  P.  Plcard). 


INCREASED    COSTS 

In  the  matter  of  expenses,  the  District 
Incurs  increased  costs  over  and  above 
tliose  incurred  by  an  ordinary  city  be- 
cause it  is  the  Nation's  Capital.  Some 
examples  of  these  increases  follow: 

First.  The  Fine  Arts  Commission  and 
National  Capital  Planning  Commi.s.s;on 
require  that  most  public  works  structures 
be  designed  to  harmonize  with  the  Fed- 
e  al  master  plan  for  tiie  Capital  City. 
I':  is  estimated  that  the  structure  of  the 
new  Constitution  .Avenue  Biicl^e  will  cost 
$2  5  million  or  33  percent  extra,  because 
of  this.  The  Municipal  Center  is  also  an 
illustration  of  fine  ni' aiummtal  con- 
s  ruction  consistent  with  such  concepts. 
Furthermore,  the  delay  in  receiving  con- 
carrence  of  other  agencies  frequently 
defers  construction  which  results  in  con- 
s.derable  additional  cost. 

Second.  The  federally  conceived  plan 
of  the  city  calls  for  wide,  beautiful,  tree- 
1  ned  .streets  such  as  few  other  major 
cities  enjoy.  Planting  and  maintaining 
these  trees  is  costing  over  $56,000  this 
J  ear.  and  further  increases  are  in  sight. 
'^Vide  streets  also  mean  additional  paving 
costs. 

Third.  An  unusually  fine  federally  op- 
( rated  zoo  is  wholly  paid  for  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  The  cost  this  year  is 
approximately  $13  million. 

Fourth.  The  National  Park  Service  re- 
ceives more  than  $3  million  each  year 
f:-om  the  District  of  Columbia  primarily 
for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
fiederally  owned  and  controlled  parks  in 
the  city.  Of  this  amount,  the  District 
pays  approximately  $600,000  per  year  to 
sipport  the  Park  Police.  This  is  con- 
s  derably  more  park  land  and  more  park 
espenditures  than  are  customary  in 
comparable  cities. 

Fifth.  The  District  has  unique  Federal 
li  gislation  which  frequently  adds  con- 
siderably to  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
city.  For  instance,  under  Public  Law 
64  8,  79th  Congress,  as  amended,  the  Dis- 
tr  ct  is  required  to  share  the  cost  of  Fed- 
er.il  grants  for  the  construction  of  a  hos- 
pital center  and  other  hospitals.  The 
poential  liability  for  these  purposes  Ls 
Silt. 6  miUion.  It  is  estimated  that  30 
percent  of  the  patients  treated  at  these 
ho.'ipitals  are  non -District  residents. 

Sixth  Because  of  Federal  expansion 
in  the  area.  Washington  Ls  now  com- 
pletely encircled  by  a  thickly  settled  area 
thf.t  is  more  populous  than  the  city  itself. 
and  which  requires  the  construction  of 
ex!)ensive  arterial  highways  to  enable 
suburban  population  to  move  to  and 
from  the  city  The  fact  that  two  rivers 
ha.e  to  be  cross€*d  by  much  of  this  traffic 
rec  uires  the  construction  of  very  costly 
bridges. 

'[Tie  District,  more  so  than  other  mu- 
nicipalities.  renders  numerous  services  to 
nonresidents  Faced  with  a  somewhat 
similar  situation,  some  cities  have  re- 
sorted to  a  payroll  or  earnings  tax  ap- 
plicable to  residents  and  nonresidents 
alike  The  imposition  of  such  a  tax  in 
the  District  would,  however,  further  in- 
cr'-ase  the  already  heavy  tax  burden 
sir.ce  Di.strict  residents  would  f>ay  about 
two-thirds  of  the  total  yield. 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona  Mr  Chair- 
mm.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  all 


Members  may  extend  their  remarks  In 
th.e  Record  on  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
further  requests  f,or  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

RECREATION    DEPARTMENT 

Recreation  Department,  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  recreation  facilities  In  and 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  $2,855  600. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  taken  this  time 
in  order  to  get  accurate  information,  if 
I  can.  concerning  the  number  that  we 
are  actually  supporting  on  the  Metro- 
politan Police  force.  A  reading  of  the 
committee  report  on  page  6  shows  that 
the  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $23,217,000.  which  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  $583,000  below  the  estimate;  and 
I  find  furthermore  the  explanation 
given  that  the  rea.son  for  this  cut  appar- 
ently lies  in  the  fact  that  the  depart- 
ment has  78  unfilled  vacancies  out  of 
the  100  additional  positions  which  were 
authorized  last  year.  The  report  further 
states  that  the  committee  recommends 
funds  to  allow  an  increase  of  50  officers. 
which  will  provide  a  total  authorized 
force  of  2.658  men.  In  addition,  the 
committee  has  approved  the  request  to 
establish  a  civilian  parking  meter  at- 
tendant program  and  the  replacement 
of  three  police  officers  in  the  public  ve- 
hicles unit  with  civilian  employees.  The 
approval  of  these  two  latter  requests 
would  permit  the  reassignment  of  19 
police  officers  to  the  foot  patrol  force 

Well,  I  tried  to  do  a  little  arithmetic, 
Mr.  Chairman;  and  because  of  my  ureat 
interest  in  obtaining  some  safety  on  the 
streets  of  Washington  at  night  and  at 
dusk  and  perhaps  even  in  the  daytimes, 
certainly,  when  protection  should  be  giv- 
en. I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman 
whether  the  reassignment  of  the  19  police 
officers  and  the  assignment  of  civilian 
parking  meter  attendants  plus  the  50  of- 
ficers allowed  are  in  addition  to  the  78 
vacancies  that  were  not  filled  last  year. 
Is  money  contamed  in  this  bill  also  for 
filling  in  fiscal  year  1961,  these  78  va- 
cancies? 

Mr.  RABAUT  In  answer  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman's question,  there  is  money  in 
the  bill  for  2.658  police  officers.  The 
civilian  parking  meter  attendant  pro- 
gram and  the  replacement  of  three  of- 
ficers with  civilians  in  the  public  vehicles 
unit  will  permit  the  reassignment  of  19 
officers  to  the  foot  patrol  force.  Those 
19  positions  are  included  within  the 
2,658-man  force  I  mentioned  earlier. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  My  specific  question. 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  this:  Is  the  money  still 
allowed  to  fill  the  78  positions  that  were 
left  unfilled  last  year? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  The  answer  is  yes. 
As  you  know,  the  department  utilized  the 
funds  provided  for  the  vacant  positions 
by  working  policemen  on  their  day  off. 
on  a  voluntary  basis  of  course.  I  do  not 
know  If  the  gentlewoman  was  here  when 
I  made  my  opening  statement? 
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Mrs.  CHURCH  I  was  here  for  part 
of  the  gentleman's  remarks,  but  wish 
further  specific  Information. 

Mr  RABAUT.  I  said  this  department 
(f  the  Dist-lct  government  should  be 
treated  the  same  as  every  other  agency 
<if  the  Government  from  now  on  when 
they  request  funds  for  an  increased  force 
and  still  h&\e  vacant  positions. 

Mrs  CHIRCH.  I  may  presume,  of 
ro\]r'^o,  that  the  subcommittee  recom- 
mended to  ihp  Ponce  Department  that 
the  membeis  wanted  full  service  and 
protection  to  the  average  citizen  at  all 
times' 

Mr  RABAUT  Yos.  We  really  do  not 
think  there  ..s  quite  the  crime  wave  here 
that  the  ne'vspapers  indicate.  As  soon 
as  anything  happens  here,  they  need  150 
new  men. 

Mrs.  CHIIF'.CII  I  r^m  ve-y  much  grati- 
fied to  hear  Uiat  Uic  gentUm.an  thinks 
that  there  L-.  not  a  crime  wave,  because 
the  newspapers  seem  to  give  great  space 
to  it.  I  find  in  my  own  territoiT  that 
people  are  beginning  to  hesitate  to  come 
here  withou:  additional  protection. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  hope  that  the  gentle- 
woman does  not  believe  that,  any  more 
than  the  t.ilngs  that  the  newspapers 
have  said  about  me. 

Mrs.  CHIRCH.  I  have  never  heard 
anything  but  pleasant  words  spoken  of 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RAB'^UT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  10,  Unc  4: 

"ADDrnONAL     MUNICIPAL     SERVICES,     TNAt7CT7RAL 
CKREMONIKS 

•■Metropolitan  Police  (additional  municipal 
services.  Inaugural  ceremonies).  Including 
pajinent  at  t)aslc  salary  rates  for  services 
performed  by  officers  and  members  of  the 
police  and  fin;  departments  in  excei>s  of  the 
regular  tours  of  duty  (but  not  to  exceed  a 
total  of  Blxtp'^n  hours  overtime  pay  to  any 
Individual  offl  rer  or  member  performing  serv- 
ice within  8u<  h  period)  with  such  overtime 
earned  by  flxemen  chargeable  to  the  appro- 
priation for  operating  expt'nses  of  the  Fire 
Department,  |1KX).000."' 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  GROS;3.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  a  question  concerning  the 
appropriation  for  the  forthcoming  in- 
augural ceremonies.  I  assume  that  is 
what  this  item  refers  to  on  page  10  of  the 
bill.  How  much  is  proposed  to  be  spent 
for  the  inauguration  next  year? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  There  is  $200,000  in 
the  bill  which  is  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia's share.  We  do  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  Federal  cost  It  is  a 
peculiar  thing  that  everybody  on  the 
committee,  fiom  both  parties,  seems  to 
think  that  his  party  is  going  to  win. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  not  passing  on 
who  is  going  to  win  or  who  is  not  going 
to  win. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  mention  that  only 
to  show  how  i^&sy  It  was  for  the  commit- 
tee to  approve  this  item. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  hear  a  lot  of  talk 
these  days  atout  economy  and  austerity. 


I  am  just  wondering  if  the  gentleman 
has  any  Idea  how  much  is  going  to  be 
spent  by  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
connection  with  the  inaugural. 

Mr  RABAUT.  The  amount  Is  $200,- 
000 

Mr  GROSS  $200,000;  is  that  cor- 
rect'' 

Mr  RABAUT  Yes  As  you  know,  in- 
cluded in  the  estimate  was  funds  for 
ii.ring  out-cf-town  jwlicemen,  but  we 
eliminated  that 

'.::•  GRO.'^S  What  was  that  the  gen- 
t'.t.man  was  saving'' 

Mr  RABAUT.  There  were  funds  in 
the  estimate  for  the  hiring  of  out-of- 
town  policem'^n. 

Mr  GROSS  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
that  they  wanted  to  permit  practically 
each  Member  of  Congress  to  hire  a 
po;  iceman'' 

Mr  RABAUT  They  did,  but  they  did 
not  get  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 
That  is  some  saving,  anyway. 
Mr  R.^BAUT.  Yes 
Mr.  GROSS.  And  this  «2')0  000  item 
is  in  addition  to  the  money  that  will  be 
appropriated  for  the  inauguration  at  the 
Capitol,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  R.aBALn:.  That  m.oney  will  be  in 
the  legislative  appropriation  bill. 

Mr  GROSS.  For  the  proceedings  over 
here"* 

Mr  RABAITT.     Yes. 
Mr.  GROSS.     But  it  starts  out  with 
$200,000  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Yes.  and  this  item  is 
unanimously  supported  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  GROSS.     We  are  going  to  have  a 
plush  inauguration,  aren't  we? 
Mr.  R  A B. A  in-      Yes. 
The  CHAIRM.^N.    The  Clerk  will  read. 
(The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  bill  > 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  Hou.se,  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pa-ss. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
tlie  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  'Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
iH.R.  10233'  making  appropriations  for 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeable  :n 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of 
said  District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  19C1.  and  for  other  purposes,  l.ad 
directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  R.AB.'^UT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  to  final 
passage. 

The  prcvinu.-:  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question   is  on 
the   engrossment  and  third   reading   of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time 

The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
tlie  passage  of  the  bilL 
Tlie  bill  was  passed. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  U\e 
table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Special  Sub- 
comimittee  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  may  have 
permission  to  tit  tliis  afternoon  during 
the  session  of  Uie  House. 

The  SPE/iKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan"" 

Tlicre  was  no  ob.'c-ction. 


ADDITIONAL    Fl'NDS    FOR     SCHOOL 
MILK  PROGRAM 

Mr  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  439  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

TTie  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  oi  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  mcve  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  i  H  R. 
9331  1  to  increase  the  authorized  meximum 
expenditure  fur  the  fi.'cal  ye;u-s  li<60  and 
1961  under  the  special  mlik  program  f^T 
children.  After  general  debate,  which  fh.Ul 
be  confined  t*^  the  bill,  and  shall  c  ;.:.:  le 
not  to  exceed  o-nf:  hour,  to  be  cqu..ily 
divided  and  contruUed  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  f.'.  c-minut«  rule,  .^t 
the  conclusion  of  the  coiiSiiieratun  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  Hou.^e  with 
such  amendmems  as  may  have  beer,  adopt- 
ed, and  the  prtviovis  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  aniend- 
ments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit 

Mr.  COLMER.     Mr    Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
Mr   BrrDGE];  and  pending  that.  I  yield 
my.seLf  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  439 
makes;  in  order  tlie  consideration  of  H  R. 
9331,  to  increase  the  authorized  ma.xi- 
nium  expenditure  for  the  fi.scal  years 
1960  and  1961  under  the  .special  m.i'.k 
pr...,:ram  for  children.  The  resolution 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
genei-al  debate. 

The  purpo,<ie  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize 
u,-;*  of  an  additional  $4  million  in  funds 
of  the  Cc>mmodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  the  t>ppciai  school  milk  program  for 
th.e  currert  fiscal  year  and  an  adcuiKnal 
$1  million  in  CCC  funds  for  the  fiscal 
ye.ir  ending  June  30.  1961.  This  will 
bruig  the  authorized  use  of  such  funds 
for  the  special  .<5chool  milk  proeram  up 
to  $85  million  for  each  of  the  two  f.scal 
years.  In  addition,  the  bill  as  amended 
will  authca-ize  appropriation  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1961  of  up  to  $15  million  over 
and  above  the  amount  available  from 
CCC. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr  BL^DGE,  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self sucli  -.nne  as  I  m:ay  consume. 

Mr.  Sp'-aker.  this  is  one  of  those  pro- 
prams  which  down  through  the  years 
have  been  charged  to  the  agricultural 
programs  of  tlie  Nation  rather  than 
bearing  some  relationship  to  other  pur- 
po.'^es  to  which  it  and  other  rrogranis 
relate. 


:5 
if 


^ 


.*"y^Tfc.T>^  n  r^cc  T/^%r  A  T      r>  r/^r^r*  r^  it/^rrcr" 
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District  of  Columbia... I 
Suburtian  area.'; i 


$3.  h36 

4,  ''^y 


$5,660 
7.  «40 


47.5 
71.2 


.-;our<^-  1947   data.    ''  -^     ('-i.-iiA    Bureau,   1958  data, 
Washington  Board  of  Trade  (Dr.  J.  P.  Plcard). 


suice  L)i.str;r'.  rp.sideiiUs  woii.cJ  pay  about 
two-tiiird.s  of  the  total  yield. 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.     Mr  Chair- 
m.m,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 


by  working  policemen  on  their  diiy  off, 
on  a  voluntary  basis  of  course.  I  do  not 
know  if  the  gentlewoman  was  here  when 
I  made  my  opening  statement? 


f 


to  show  how  (?a.sy  it  wa.s  fur  the  commit- 
tee to  approv?  this  item. 

Mr.  GROSS.     We  hear  a  lot  of  talk 
these  days  atout  economy  and  austerity. 


the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  wa."^  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


!^:i  L-rani.s  of  tl.e  Nation  rallier  than 
brannp  some  relationship  to  other  pur- 
po.se.^  to  which  it  and  other  programs 
relate. 
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The  committee  report  on  page  4  has  a 
very  excellent  statement,  which  is  as 
follows : 

Multiple  Benettt  Progr.ams  Ch.^rged  to 
AcRicri-TraE 

The  school  mlllc  program  is  typical  of 
many  proerams  which,  tn  the  pviblic  mmd. 
are  charged  to  the  farmer  and  'o  farm  pro- 
grams although  they  are  for  the  ge.neral  'a-pI- 
fare.  for  the  protection  :)f  consumers,  or  '>f  a 
kind  conferring  multiple  beiiehts  oa  the 
Nation  at  large.  Other  programs  In  this 
category  are  the  school  lunch  program,  meat 
and  p<3u!try  inspection,  food  donation  pro- 
grams, and  surplus  disposal  as  a  part  of  our 
foreign  relations  or  mutual  defense  programs. 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  the 
Budget  Ortice  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, shows  a  E-eneral  breakdown  between 
those  expenditures  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture which  might  properly  be  charged 
to  the  farm  program  and  those  which  should 
properly  be  charged  to  the  general  welfsire  of 
the  Nation 

I  have  long  felt  th.tt  the  assistance 
given  the  farmer  has  bten  grossly  e.x- 
aggerated  and  the  tabulation  made  by 
the  Department  of  .Agriculture  certainly 
bears  this  out. 

Mr.  Speaker.  T  appreciate  the  commit- 
tee setting  forth  this  statement  in  its 
report,  and  I  ask  unarv.mous  consent 
that  there  may  be  in.=;orted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  the  cr.art  which  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  report,  and  which  con- 
stitutes a  part  of  the   report  on  page  5 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection. 
It  i.s  .so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  chart  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

niOCR.fMS      FOR      M'/LTIPLE      BENEFITS      AND      NOT 
DIRECTLY    CH.\RGE.\BLE    TO    THE    FARMER 

M  illiona  of  dollars) 


loeo 

1961 

ri'ienrii.^  having  foreiKn  rrlations  and 
iief>n<<'    aspects    including    Public 
I.iw  4Hn 

Food  di.«tributlon  protrrams  Includlni, 
comniwllty    pureha.sfs    luider    the 
program  fi>r  romoval  of  surplu.s  afrrl- 
ruliural  comniorllties,  school  lunch, 
and  .vhof)l  milk     

1,490 

342 
876 

676 

1,506 
.^42 

Inve.<tmpnt  m  RE.\  and  FH.\  loans 
which  arp  =iihjoct  to  r«-j>ayinent 

L-onK-rantre  programs  f(ir  the  improve- 
ment of  ugi-lcultural  resourc<>s.   in- 
ctnding  rfsearch,   meat   in.sTn-clion, 
dist'asi'S  and  pest  control,  fslucation, 
mar'fCi't   devidopmont  ajjd  services, 
protfTtion  of  soil  and  water  rpsources 
and  forest  and  public  land  mtuuice- 
ment — 

648 
733 

Total 

3,084 

3,131 

PROGRAMS    PaFJ)OM:NATEI  Y    Fi"?.    TUF    P.FNEFn 
THE     FARMER 


Ak'rii-i:irur  ii  ■  on-a-rvation  program 

Foil  i>anic  [ir<n!rims: 

^^Tf'Ht*'  ri^.-^f'rvp  propraxB 

244 
3«5 

74 

03 

( 'on.s^rv;ir!(>n  re.scrve  proenun 

CC'<"   pricf  siipiKjrt.  suppl.v,  and  re- 
1   jRtf<l  proitrun.'.  uml  National  Wool 
1  >ct    and    acre;i«e    allotments    and 

•  Buuketinx  (;u<)tas 

I^iipar  Act  Droeram        -- 

394 

2,3<« 
78 

ToUl       

2,632 

3,070 

Grand  total     

4  706 

^aol 

Mr.  BUDGE.     Mr.  Speaker,  T  know  of 

no  obi^^ction  to  the  adoption  of  this  rule 
and  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  aentleman  from  West 
Virginia  fMr   Bailey'. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
express  my  interest  in  the  legislation 
that  would  mcrea^fj  the  amount,  of  milk 


aviilable  to  children  particularly  I  am 
sp<'aking  now  particularly  of  the  hot 
hjiich  program  in  our  schools.  I  com- 
mrnd  the  committee  for  reporting  out 
lesislation  of  this  kind.  I  think  it  is 
coTimendable  and  it  will  b^-  quite  help- 
fu.  in  relieving  the  situation  in  c^-rtain 
soit  .^pot.s  m  our  economy. 

Mr.  COLMER      Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.   COOLEY.     Mr.   Speaker,   I  move 
that   the   House   resolve   itself   into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill   iH.R.  9331)   to  increase  the 
authorized    maximum    expenditure    for 
the  fiscal  years  1960  and  1961  under  the 
special  milk  program  for  children. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of   the   bill,  HR.   9331,   with 
Mr.  Patman  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ir^  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN'.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
?Ir.  CooLEYi  will  be  recognized  for  30 
m  nutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
iMr.  HoEVENl  will  be  recognized  for  30 
mJiutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina   IMr.  CooleyI. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  author  of  the  bill,  the 
gentleman  from  Wiscorisin  fMr.  John- 
son], who  is  also  chairman  of  our  Sub- 
committee on  Dairy  Products. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  today  we  are  considering  my 
bill  to  increiise  the  amount  of  money 
available  for  the  children's  milk  program 
for  fiscal  1960  and  1961  so  the  program 
will  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  rising 
school  enrollment  and  increased  school 
participation. 

As  reported  out  by  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  the  legislation  provides 
that  the  amount  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  funds  which  can  be  used  for 
the  program  during  fiscal  1960  be  in- 
creased from  S81  million  to  $85  million. 
For  fiscal  1961,  the  autliorization  of  CCC 
funds  would  be  raised  from  $84  million  to 
S85  million,  and  an  additional  $15  mil- 
lion could  be  made  available  for  the  pro- 
gram through  a  direct  appropriation. 

Here  are  the  reasons  why  prompt  ac- 
tion on  this  legislation  is  necessary.  On 
November  11,  1959,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  announced  that  the  Fed- 
eral reimbursement  rate  of  .schools  un- 
der the  children's  milk  program  will  be 
cut  by  half  a  cent  per  half  pint  of  milk 
on  March  1  of  this  year.  Since  the  pro- 
gram was  started  in  1954.  schools  under 
the  type  A  national  school  lunch  program 
have  received  a  maximum  of  4  cents  per 
half  pint  for  milk  which  is  served  as  a 
separately  priced  item.  In  .schools  and 
child-care  institutions  serving  just  the 
milk,  the  maximum  reimbursement  rate 
IS  3  cents  per  half  pint. 

I  was  very  disturbed  to  hear  of  the 
coming  cut  in  the  reimbmsement  rate. 


and  when  I  returned  to  Washington  in 
December,  I  immediately  looked  into  the 
rta.sons  behind  the  USDA's  announce- 
meni  I  learned  that  the  children's  milk 
pr'>Kram  has  grown  to  the  point  wh^re 
the  $81  million  authorized  for  fiscal  1960 
and  the  $84  million  authorized  for  fiscal 
1961  will  not  cover  the  expanding  pro- 
gram at  the  present  reimbursement  rate. 
Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  6  years  the 
children's  milk  program  ha^  been  m 
operation,  it  has  amply  demonstrated 
its  worth.  In  the  past  fiscal  year,  some 
2.2  billion  half  pints  of  milk  were  con- 
sumed by  children  under  the  program. 
The  number  of  participating  schools, 
child-care  institutions  and  summer 
camps  climbed  to  an  all-time  high  of 
more  than  81,500  during  the  same  period. 
This  figure  is  better  than  5.000  higher 
than  the  1958  total  of  participating 
organizations. 

Preliminary  reports  indicate  that  the 
program  is  continuing  to  expand.  For 
instance,  the  State  of  Utah  needs  26.5 
percent  more  money  to  carry  on  its  ex- 
panded children's  milk  program  this 
year  than  was  needed  last  year.  E.sti- 
mates  for  the  current  school  year  Indi- 
cate that  some  83,300  schools  are  par- 
ticipating Ln  the  program  and  that  they 
will  use  better  than  2.3  billion  half  pints 
of  milk. 

However,  as  successful  as  the  program 
has  been,  just  a  little  over  one-half  of 
the  Nation's  schoolchildren  are  now 
drinking  milk  in  school.  Nutritionists 
agree  that  milk  is  nature's  most  nearly 
perfect  food.  I  feel  it  is  vitally  impor- 
tant for  the  children  of  our  country  to 
have  a  sufficient  amount  of  wholesome, 
nutritious  milk. 

This  can  hardly  be  accomplished  un- 
less sufficient  funds  are  made  available 
so  the  children's  milk  program  can  keep 
up  with  rising  school  enrollment  as  well 
as  encourage  additional  schools  to  join 
this  worthwhile  program.  For  a  school 
which  is  thinking  of  taking  part  in  the 
program,  nothing  could  be  more  dis- 
couraging than  the  fear  that  the  funds 
for  the  program  might  run  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  school  year — or  the  fear 
that  the  reimbursement  rate  to  the 
schools  might  be  sliced. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  announced  cut 
in  the  Federal  reimbursement  rate  to 
schools  is  allowed  to  go  through,  nat- 
urally the  price  of  school  milk  will  go 
up.  And  if  the  students  have  to  pay 
more  for  the  milk,  there  will  be  a  de- 
crease in  milk  consumption  in  the 
schools,  particularly  among  children 
from  low-income  families.  These  are 
the  youngsters  who  need  the  milk  the 
most,  because  they  very  likely  are  not 
getting  enough  milk  at  home. 

The  direct  relationship  between  the 
price  the  children  pay  for  milk  and  the 
amount  they  drink  has  been  proven  by 
studies  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
a  USDA  news  story  entitled  "Special 
Milk  Program  Continues  To  Increase 
Children's  Milk  Consumption."  It  was 
released  to  the  press  on  January  5,  1960, 
Eind  the  paragraph  on  the  correlation 
between  milk  price  and  milk  consump- 
tion reads  as  follows  i 

Schools,  nursery  schools,  settlement 
houses,  summer  camps,  and  other  cblld-care 


1960 
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Institutions  have  found  that  children  want 
to  drink  more  milk.  The  more  opportuni- 
ties found  to  serve  milk  at  additional  times 
during  the  day,  the  more  milK  the  young- 
sters win  drink.  The  opportunity  to  niKke 
milk  available  to  them  at  a  special  price — 
lower  than  they  would  ordinarUy  pay — 
through  operation  of  *he  Special  Milk  Pro- 
gram has  resultwl  In  substantial  extra  sales 
and  Increased  cc^nsumptlon  by  children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  openmg  day  of 
the  2d  session  of  the  BSth  Congress, 
I  introduced  my  bill  to  raise  the  author- 
ization for  the  children's  milk  program 
for  fiscal  1960  and  1961  I  was  pleased 
that  16  of  my  colleagues  joined  me  by 
introducing  this  legislation.  On  the  Sen- 
ate side,  a  similar  mea.sure  has  been  in- 
trodu'-ed  and  had  hearings. 

When  hearuigs  were  held  last  year  by 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  on  the 
children's  milk  program.  Department  of 
Agriculture  policymakers  testified  in 
favor  of  holding  back  the  program.  To 
use  their  own  words,  they  wanted  to 
'stabilize  the  program"  by  keeping  ex- 
penditures at  the  level  ol  $Ta  million  a 
year. 

Such  action  would  not  result  in  a 
stabilization  of  the  program.  Rather, 
it  would  mean  a  gradual  diminishing  of 
the  program,  since  the  number  of 
schoolchildren  and  the  number  of  par- 
ticipating schools  continues  to  increa.se. 
Any  program  such  as  the  children's  milk 
program  cannot  stand  still.  It  either 
advances  or  it  starts  down  hill. 

However,  v  hen  hearings  were  held 
January  20  before  the  House  Dairy  Sub- 
committee, I  was  gratified  to  learn  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  re- 


versed its  prev.ous  stand.  At  lho.se  hear 
ings.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Clarence  Miller  stated  that  it  would  not 
be  advisable  ix)  cut  the  present  reim- 
bursement rate  to  schools  in  the  middle 
of  the  school  year  and  that  the  Depart- 
ment is  in  favor  of  the  current  biUs  to 
increase  the  amount  of  money  avail- 
able for  the  cluldren's  milk  pioi:iam 

Mr  Chairman,  the  bill  I  introduced 
would  have  j^uthorized  the  use  of  an 
additional  $4  million  in  CCC  funds  for 
the  children  s  milk  proi:!  am  for  tlie  cur- 
rent fi.scal  year  and  an  additional  $6 
million  for  ft.>cal  1961.  maknm  a  total 
authon/ation  of  S85  million  for  fiscal 
1960  and  $90  :nillion  for  fi.'-f  al  1961  The 
r  >mmit'Lee  ansendmeni  reduct-."-  tlie  au- 
tl.  rized  use  of  CCC  funds  for  the  1961 
;;:  ,.  :.im  to  $^■5  m.llion  but  provides  that 
additional  funds  up  to  $15  million  may 
be  appropriated  if  noe<iec  for  1961. 

This  amendment  has  my  whole- 
hearted supixdt  as  It  is  a  .^tep  in  the  di- 
rection of  Uvkmg  the  children  s  milk 
program  out  of  the  price  supp<irt  pro- 
gram, where  it  no  longer  belongs  Wlien 
the  children's  milk  program  was  first 
authorized  in  the  A«rieultual  Act  of  1954. 
the  program  was  viewed  as  an  outright 
price  suppoi"  measure.  It  has  served 
that  purpose  well,  utilizing  surplus  milk 
which  otheiT.-ise  would  have  had  to  be 
acquired  by  the  CCC  m  the  form  of  sur- 
plus butter,  cheese,  or  dried  milk. 

However,  during  the  6  years  the  chil- 
dren's milk  program  has  been  in  opera- 
tion. It  has  uiken  on  a  broader  meaning. 
It  has  been  enthusiastically  accepted  by 
parents,  school  offlciaLs.  and  nutritionists 
and  is  now  regarded  a^  a  program  de- 


voted to  the  welfare  of  our  Nations 
schooichildi-en  rather  than  as  a  program 
operated  solely  for  price  support  pur- 
poses 

Proof  of  this  can  be  found  In  the  con- 
tuiuecl  ^;iowlh  of  the  program  during  the 
current  year,  at  a  time  when  the  general 
level  of  milk  prices  is  above  the  support 
level  and  when  there  is  le.ss  demand  or 
need  for  expansion  of  the  program  in  the 
interest  of  supporting  the  price  of  milk. 
This  continuing  growth  of  the  children's 
milk  program  can  only  be  attributed  to 
the  public  demand  for  and  acceptance  of 
a  child  health  and  nutrition  program. 

Mr.  ChaiiTTian.  much  has  been  written 
and  said  about  the  cost  of  the  farni 
program  to  the  taxpayers.  Professional 
critics  of  agriculture  continue  to  harp 
on  the  misconception  that  farmers  alone 
reap  the  benefits  of  the  money  which  is 
spent  on  the  farm  program. 

The  children's  milk  program  is  t>-pical 
of  the  many  programs  that  are  charged 
in  the  public  mind  to  the  farmer  al- 
though they  are  programs  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  for  the  protection  of  con- 
.surricrs.  or  of  the  typ>e  th.at  confer  mul- 
tiple benefits  on  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
Other  programs  m  this  category  are  the 
school  lunch  program  meat  and  poultry 
inspection,  food  donation  programs,  and 
surplus  commodity  disposal  as  part  of 
our  foreign  relations  or  mutual  defense 
pro^rrams. 

My  colleague.  Congres.sman  Fred  Mar- 
shall, of  Minnesota,  has  made  a  very 
illuminating  breakdown  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  budget  for  fiscal 
1959  He  has  found  that  of  the  $7,341 
million  appropriated  that  year  m  the 
name  of  the  fanners,  only  $2,212  million 
went  for  programs  of  direct  benefit  to 
the  farmei  '^  The  remaining  S5  129  mil- 
lion was  used  for  multipurjwse  pro:  rams 
affecting  the  general  welfare  of  the  en- 
tire  Nation. 


Special  milk  program.  Federal  expenditures, 
fiscal  year  1959 — Continued 

Maryland H 

Massachusetts 2 

Michigan * 

Minnesota    2 


Mr  Chairman,  the  cliildren's  milk  pro- 
gram is  a  general  welfare  program  and 
no  longer  should  be  considered  a  part 
of  the  price  support  program.  Later  in 
this  session,  I  intend  to  introduce  legis- 
lation which  will  provide  that  funds  for 
the  children's  milk  program  for  1962  and 
1963  come  from  general  appropriations 
rather  than  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Meanwhile.  I  ui-ge  my  col- 
It-atues  to  pass  the  bill  before  them  now 
m  Older  that  the  prouram  will  not  be  re- 
laided  by  a  cut  m  the  reimbursement 
rate  on  March  1 
Sprrwl    milk 


Mississippi    1 

Missouri    1 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada  

New    Hampshire 

New  Jersey 1 

New   Mexico — 

New  York 8,624 

North  Carolina 1 

North    Dakota 

Ohio -- 4 

Oklahoma 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South    Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas    . — 

Utah 

Vermont   

VlriTlnla 1 

Washington  1 

West    Virginia 

Wisconsin   2 

Wyoming 


505.  250 
801.086 
372. 0"rt 
098.  955 
020. 115 
996.946 
141. 9?8 
445, 813 
74. 000 
211,215 
959. 694 
604,  062 
513 
320. 758 
259. 808 
543, 129 
844.441 
479,948 
3, 509.697 
312. 110 
589, 202 
382. 509 
1.663.469 
2,373,403 
188.  467 
148  371 
1    473   631 
225.  483 
398. 959 
744    890 
142, 134 


Total 74   284   590 

Speci-^l  Mii,k  Program 

Average  daily  expenditure  o/  Federal  fundf, 
Septerpber-Noi'ember  fincal  pear  1960  com- 
pared  v-ith  the  samf-  pcicd  in  fiscal  year 
1959  by  States 


105.  758 
18.  699 
450.  381 
664  537 
224.  .S85 
5y0.  597 
835   412 


program    Federal   ezprnd-^iuref. 
fiscal  year  1959 
Ahibama •! 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Cahfornla "^ 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 1 

Georgia 

Hr.waU 

Illinois 5 

Indiana 1 

Iowa    . 1 

Kansas 

Kentucky    

LriiuLslaiia    

Maine 


203. 

371. 

288. 

983. 

172 

185, 
5  550. 
1.  741. 
1,  603.  160 

811  230 
1.  244  629 

463. 837 

318, 026 


819 
335 
667 
115 
449 
095 
581 
516 


Fiscal  yr-ttf—      Pprcciit 
•  iuiTi^se 

etfiu 

1959 

1960 

19«l> 
ov«n- 
1901 

107 
2,747 
4,  1.S4 
41.9.Vi 
3,472 
4.771 
1.137 
2.064 

-r.Mf, 

fi,  129 
l,(»«i2 
1,071 
31.514 
1(1.266 
U.219 
4.SX2 
7.498 
2.M9 
1.^45 
S..'»8 
UV,  24« 
2i.Vib 
12.106 
f..  175 
1-2,284 
h37 
Z5«5 
4* 
1.237 
10.  .VC 
3.5«9 
47.  72.S 
S,OfiO 
1..W 
27,061 
5,1)* 
2.XIH 
19.  S74 
1.841 
3.,W« 
2,304 
9,719 
14,(516 
1,14U 
866 
8,837 
7,123 
2,4.W 
15,923 
88ti 

$7,90fi 
If* 
3,21K 
4.193 
45. 932 
3,HK3 
5,455 
1.377 
2,270 
8,146 
6,763 
1,148 
1.130 
33,,'ifi2 
11.457 
9.9U9 
.5,362 
7,708 
S.361 
1054 
9,145 
17.157 
29.197 
13.77h 
7.143 
13,543 
882 
2,K»5 
4S4 
1.425 
12,»47 
3,912 
51,6K>i 
8.  «.■« 
l.«M5 
30.fiK7 
5,  470 
S.  lOri 
22. 3,57 
2.  UW 
3.689 
2,  588 
9,739 
15,065 
1.442 
856 
9.318 
7.639 
2.666 
17,066 
861 

13  4 

Alaska         ...... ..... 

47.7 

17  1 

Arkansas 

CHllf'>mU» 

Coloni'lo       . 

9.5 
11.8 

(^Ollllt'OllClifc          .    ............ 

14.3 

1  >p!iwtvre .— 

i           1  (tl  Columbia ... 

hr                 , 

(ttHiTifUl 

IfrtWRii - 

M.h.'          .  

21   I 

10.3 

3.8 

10.3 

8.1 

5.S 

llhi,.  !.■<  I 

6  5 
11.6 

I.i>*  .    - 

Kilti-~:i,'i 

Kouuickv 

7.5 
9.8 
2.8 

Umisiana . _—— 

N     ■     .>nd'r"I""IIII 

.M  .v^N..<  liusetts 

Miihiv'iUi 

NlimM-^ota — ... 

.Mi^sLssipiii „ 

14.0 

11.  S 
7.5 
5,5 

17.1 
6.6 

15.7 

10.2 

Montstri 

Xel>n«<ka . 

Xevml.i 

New  HnmiwWre 

New  Jersey .. 

New  Menii-o . 

Now  York .- 

Vortii  Ciwolina  .... . 

6,6 
11  f. 
13.6 
1.5.  2 
22  3 

9.0 

K.3 

7.3 

Noitli  l>akota 

Ohio     

Okluhom,i 

13.0 
13.4 

5.r. 

7.3 

Vpiiii^vlvftniH         ............ 

12.5 

Rhwle  IslniKi 

14  1 

2.0 

12.3 

.2 

3  1 

VtAh                     

26.5 

-1.0 

5.4 

\\  ashinpton 

Wp;;!  Vireinia 

Wis«)rLsiii 

7  2 

8.4 

7.2 

-2.8 

T.4,i' 

433,682 

474,269 

9  4 

' 

V 


>  Partly  cstimatod 


express   my    interest    in    the  legi.slation 

that,  would  increase  th^/  amount,  of  niilk 


I  was  very  disturbed   to  hear  of  'he 
coming  cut  m  the  re.xntj^iitm'.Ki  iate. 


Schools,      nursery      schools.      settlement 
houses,  summer  camps,  and  other  cblld-care 


and  is  now  regarded  a,"^  a  program  de-     Maine 


318,026 


Tartlv  pstlmatM 


r  y 


m 
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I  SPECt.^t.     M:!K     Ph     '.HAM 

Comparison  of  monlUy  ecc  pandit  ares  fiscal  year  I'j'jU  u-i'.h  e^limaks  fo'  Jiical  year  1060 

[In  ;hoiis.ar''.?  of  'if'llArsl 


M 

icth 

Fiscal  year  laia 

F;.^'-.^l   ypar  WO  with   no 
rfuuctkin   m   maximum 
r«;t.'S  oi  rtim  burst  Hit  lit 

Fiscal  year  19«)  wit  h  U-<vnt 
reduction   in    maximum 
rat«s    of    reinihun><>m>-ut 
effective  Mar.  I 

Monthly 
Mfwndltures 

A  vcr  i«e 

fldiiy 

expend  itores 

Munthly 
expenditures 

A  vprii^e 

daily 

expenilltures 

Monthly 
expenditures 

Avora^e 

daily 

expenditure* 

July 

47H 
7.734 
9.6% 
7.389 
6..5D8 
8.099 
7.910 
7,7W 
8.411 
7,080 
2,221 

6.17 
600 
7.729 
10,021* 
8,601 
7.192 
8.951 
8,782 
8,5.V) 
9..T29 
8,492 
2.448 

444" 

4yo 

4>i.'i 
4A4 
459 
455 
44.1 
*M 
440 
240 

M) 

7.rj» 

10.029 
(S.£U1 
7,  1«2 
S.951 
8,7Sa 
7.  l.W 
7.79.'5 
7.158 
1230 

Ao^n  't 

OcUltMT 

Ki)V<- 111  tier 

41.1 
445 
440 
425 
420 
4IG 
«<f, 
401 
403 
220 

444 

4«) 
4S5 

IVcerr.btr.. 

jHnnarv 

I>bru;uy 

4r4 
459 

4o6 

Manb                             

r:\ 

April       

3M 

May 

371 

lune      -- 

219 

including  ad- 
^tratITe 

Total. 
Total 

mini 

74,285 
74,897 

413 

81.360 
82,018 

452 

76,880 
77,536 

427 

Mr,  HOE\'EN      Mr.  Cha'rman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minute.^, 

Mr.  Chairmar,.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  commKtee  bill.  Since  its  enact- 
ment in  1954,  the  special  milk  program 
has  been  of  tiemendou.s  benefit  both 
to  the  schoolchildren  of  the  Nation 
and  to  the  American  dairy  farmer.  In 
fiscal  1955,  the  first  year  of  the  pio- 
grams  operation,  thi^re  v. ere  some  41,000 
outlets  distributing  449  million  half  pints 
of  milk.  During  the  past  fi.scal  year, 
fiscal  1959.  the  total  number  of  outlets 
has  almost  doubled  to  over  81.500  and 
the  consumpticn  of  nature's  most  perfect 
food  has  Tisen  to  nearly  2.2  billion  half 
pints.  In  my  hom^  State  of  Iowa  alone 
the  number  of  schools,  summer  cumps, 
and  similar  nonprofit  child-care  msi.iu- 
tions  participating  in  this  valuaole  nro- 
pram  was  2.222  in  November  1959,  The 
children  in  these  outlets  consumed  over 
16.5  million  half  pints  of  milk  dunni;  the 
first  5  months  of  fi.scal  1960.  The  most 
recent  figures  .«l"iow  that  during  the  Sep- 
tember-Novtmber  per»o<:i  of  the  current 
fiscal  year,  fiscal  1960.  there  was  a  7.5 
percent  increase  over  1959  in  the  average 
daily  expend. turp  of  Federal  funds  in  the 
State  of  lo"  a.  This  worthwhile  program 
is  growing  and  should  be  continued. 

When  this  program  was  first  adopted 
In  the  83d  Congress,  its  primary  purpose 
was  the  stabilization  of  dairy  prices,  as 
illu.strated  by  the  following  reference 
from  our  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture Report  No,  1927,  83d  Congress: 

School  milk:  In  section  3-0,  the  commit- 
tee also  provides  for  the  next  2  years  an 
entirely  new  and  extremely  beneficial  method 
of  supporting  dairy  prices  by  providing  for 
Increased  fluid  mlllc  consumption  by  chil- 
dren In  nonprofit  schools  of  high  school 
grade  and  under.  At  the  present  time,  the 
CCC  Is  not  authorized  to  purchase  milk  and 
sell  It  to  schcxjls  or  donate  it  for  school  lunch 
programs  and  similar  uses.  This  will  au- 
thorize CCC  to  use  not  to  exceed  $50  million 
of  its  funds  for  such  disposal  activities 
during  each  of  the  next  2  years. 

In  1954  the  secondary  purpose  was  to 
raise  the  nutritional  level  of  schoolchil- 
drens  diet->.  As  time  has  gone  by.  how- 
ever, the  secondary  purpose  has  become 
more  and  more  impoi-tant  to  the  point 
where  today  the  welfare  of  millions  ol 


schoolchildren  is  of  equal  if  not  of  para- 
mount importance.  This  is  esix^iaily 
true  today  in  light  of  the  improved 
marketing  situation  for  dairying. 

While  the  actual  percentage  of  the 
cost  of  this  program  chargeable  to  farm- 
ers and  con.-^umers  may  be  debatable,  the 
fact  undeniably  remains  that  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  these  expenditures  ac- 
crues to  the  direct  benefit  of  consumers. 
This  principle  is  equally  true  when  the 
overall  agricultural  picture  is  examined. 

Too  often  the  American  farmer  is  im- 
fairly  depicted  as  an  unworthy  recipient 
of  Federal  t:easu:e.  We  who  are  close 
to  agriculture  know  that  this  is  just  not 
so.  The  member.^  of  this  committee  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  both 
tried  to  present  the  facts  on  the  farm 
budget  clearly  and  honestly.  Marxy 
t.mes  we  have  fotmd  these  figures  dis- 
torted. So  when  we  consider  the  school 
milk  program,  let  us  not  forget  the  many 
other  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  which  are  for  the  national 
benefit  of  all  our  citizens.  These  in- 
clude USDA  expenditures  for  foreign  re- 
lations and  defense  activities;  most  of 
Public  Law  480,  our  oversea  crop  dis- 
posal law ;  food  distribution  programs  to 
needy  people — foreign  and  domestic — 
penal  welfare  institutions,  and  children 
under  the  school  lunch  program;  REA 
and  FHA  loans  which  are  ultimately  re- 
paid by  farmers;  agricultural  research 
for  new  and  better  uses;  meat  and  poul- 
try inspection.  Federal  grading,  animal 
disease  control,  insect  and  pest  control, 
education  and  information,  market  de- 
velopment services,  protection  of  soil  and 
water  resources,  and  forest  and  public 
land  management.  All  these  programs 
benefit  the  whole  Nation  not  just  farm- 
ers, but  they  are  charged  to  agriculture 
just  like  the  special  milk  program. 

HR.  9331,  as  amended  by  the  com- 
mittee, is  a  sound  bill  and  should  be  en- 
acted. The  committee  bill  covers  2 
years,  fiscal  1960,  the  current  fiscal  year, 
and  fiscal  1961,  the  upcoming  fiscal  year. 
For  fiscal  1960  the  bill  increases  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Secretary  to  Impair 
the  assets  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration by  an  additional  $4  million, 
thereby  providing  a  total  authorization 


of  i85  million  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
This  increase  will  t>c  ample  to  take  care 
of  all  foreseeable  needs  m  the  present 
school  year  and  will  prevent  the  cut  of 
on^-half  cent  per  half  pint  in  Federal 
reimbursement  scheduled  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  March  1.  Tlie 
bill  further  provides  that  in  the  next 
fiscal  year,  fiscal  1961,  that  there  will  be 
a  total  authorization  of  $100  million 
available  for  the  propnim.  There  wiH 
be  $85  million  available  to  the  Secretary 
through  the  assets  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  exactly  the  same  as 
during  the  current  fiscal  year.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  amounts  authorized  out  of 
CCC  funds  there  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  additional  ,«;um.s  a.«!  may 
be  necessary  to  continue  this  highly  .suc- 
cessful program  on  its  current  level,  but 
not  to  exceed  $15  million. 

The  committee  bill  wa.5  reported 
unanimously  and  represents  not  only  the 
continued  success  of  thi.s  fine  program, 
but  it  also  reaffirms  a  principle  of  sound 
congressional  fi.vral  managrnnent  In 
addition  it  calls  for  a  little  more  public 
awareness  that  the  cost  of  the  school 
milk  program  Is  properly  assignable  to 
consumers  as  well  as  to  farmers,  ju.st  like 
so  many  programs  administered  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  "^ 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr,  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  the  top  Republican  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  for  the 
statement  he  has  just  made,  I  am  very 
glad  he  has  explained  the  many  agencies 
which  receive  funds  from  the  Agricul- 
tural Appropriation  bill  that  are  charged 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  since 
few  people  are  aware  of  that  fact. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  gentleman 
explain  that  even  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram is  charged  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  I  should  like  to  say 
further  that  I  am  very  much  In  favor  of 
this  bill  to  continue  furnishing  milk  to 
our  schoolchildren,  which  I  feel  Is  ju.'?ti- 
fied.  but  just  about  as  far  as  we  should 
or  dare  go  toward  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr,  Chaimian.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 

(Mr.  jENVTNGSl. 

Mr  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
FKUt  this  bill  wholeheartedly.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  introduced  a  companion  bill. 
HR  9496, 

It  appears  to  me  that  certainly  this  is 
the  manner  in  which  we  .should  take  care 
of  our  milk  surpluses.  Not  only  do  we 
prevent  the  cost  of  processing,  storing, 
and  distribution,  but  it  al.'o  provides 
opportunity  to  take  care  of  the  youth 
and  build  for  the  future  of  this  country. 

Virginia  .schools  have  participated 
widely  in  this  program,  the  State  last 
year  being  reimbursed  approximately 
$1,474,000  for  about  41  8  million  half 
pints  of  milk. 

According  to  official  fieures.  Virginia 
participation  is  up  5  4  percent  in  this 
year  as  compered  to  last  year.  This 
clearly  illustrates  the  need  for  the  addi- 
tional funds  to  be  provided  in  tliis  bill. 
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KLscal  yittr 

Federal  fund 

CaWomiii 
particit>ation 

HB5        

$17,100,000 

45.900,0110 

flo.  aoo,  (MX) 

66.300,000 
74,900,000 

>598.A34 

1056          .  .  

4, 01:1  WS 

1W7 

5,  400,  H%) 

19.W.. 
19SH.. 

-— 

fi.  4,V*,  4K.-, 
7,  224.  ,W5 

As  a  consistent  supporter  of  the  school  financed  from  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 

miik  progi  am  in  every  respect,  I  uige  im-  ration  funds. 

mediate  passage  of  HR.  9331  as  intro-  May  I  quote  from  the  California  Slate 

duced  by  the  chairman  of  the  Dairy  and  Board  of  Agriculture: 

Poultry     Subcommittee     the     gentleman  California  schools  entered  the  program  In 

from  Wisconsin   iMr    Johnson  i,  and  re-  gr>od    faith    and    have    more    than    doubled 

ported  from  the  lIou.se  Agriculture  Com-  m''i>c  cun.sumption   by  school  children  since 

mittee  ^^^^      ^                     ,                 ,           k      „ 

Mr    HOEVEN,     Mr.  Cliairman.  I  yield  ^    reducii..n    u.    the    rat^    of    reimbu.^.e- 

•"V^^                .      .                                         „■,,„  ment   In  the   face  of  rUlng   mllit  prices  will 

such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle-  ,^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  increase  charges  to  pupils, 

man   from    Maine      Mr    McIktikei,   the  ^-hich  will  restilt  In  reduced  participation, 

ranking    miiiuru>    member   of    the   Sub-  _^      ,  „              ^   ^.       .           .i,   ,   /-  r 

committee  on  Daii-y  and  Poultry  of  the  The  following  table  shows  that  Cali- 

Committee  on  Agriculture  forma  is  one  of  the  major  participants 

Mr  McINIIRE     Mr   Chan-man.  I  join  m   the   program   since    lUs    inception   m 

with  the  chairman  ot  tlie  Dairy  and  fiscal  1955: 
Poultry  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  of  the  Hou.se,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wi.sconsin  (Mr,  John.son1 
who  mlioduced  and  is  presenting  this 
bill  to  the  House  today. 

Our  subcommittee  held  very  construc- 
tive hearings.  We  have  a  great  deal  of 
di.scu-.sion  m  executive  session  relative  to 
this  bill  and  the  amendment  thereto.  It  ^^^  ^^^^ 
should  bo  pointed  out  that  the  action  o  ^.^^^  •  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^. 
this  committee  is  m  comp.ete  support  of  summer  cam;  .^  settlement  houses, 
the  special  milk  program  We  have  at-  ^^^  ^^^.j^  ^^^^  ^.^^^.^„  ,  .^.  caliiornia  that 
umpl^to  provide  all  of  t>:e  funds  tnat  ^^.j  ^^  ^^  ^^e  program,  receiving 
are  needed  for  the  fiscal  yrar  1960  We  p^  j  assistance  for  231.857,000  half- 
have  set  the  program  on  the  same  level  ^J^^  ^^  ^J*^ 

from  the  same  source  of  funds  for  the  ^  ^.^tionally,"  more  than  81  000  schools 

fiscal  year  lytl.  and  we  have  l^ovuled  an  ^^^  institutions  have  participated  in  the 

authorization    whereby    the    Appiopria-  ..^^_  ^^^.^       ^^^  2.2  billion  half- 

tions    Committee    may     increase    the.^e  .^  ^^  ^^^j.  ^^  children.    This  is  all  in 

funds  if  it  is  in  their  judgment  necessary,  ^^^^^^^^    ^^    ^^^    ^,-^    ^j-.-ed    children 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  rny  opinion,  this  is  a  ^^^^^^  ^^^  National  School  Lunch  Pro- 

very  sound  bill,  and  I  am  happy  to  join  ^^^^ 

in  it^  support,  and  I  urge  its  immediate  ^  ^^^^  ^  favorable  vote  on  this  meas- 

passage              ,     ..     ^^                  t        u  ure  today  .-^o  the  order  to  cut  back  on 

Mr   COOI  EY     Mr^  Chairman,  I  y  eld  ^^.^  ^J^  worthwhile  program   can   be 

such  time  as  he  mav  d<-sire  to  the  gentle-  j-p^^jj^^jp^j 

man  from  California     Mr   McFallI.  MrHECHLFR      Mr    Chairman,  I  a.sk 

Mr.McF/LL^    Mr.  Chairman^ I  rise  m  ^^^^^^^^^    ^^^^^,,,,    ,,,    extend    my    re- 
support  of  this  legislation  a.s  being  vitally  ^,_^^^^  ^^  ^^^.^  ^^^..^^^  ^^  ^^.^  Record. 
necessary     to     the     schoolchildren     of  ^^^  CHAIRMAN      Is  there  objection 

America                                           .,  ,,^  ,,or  to  the  request   of   the   gentleman   from 

I  am  the  author  of  H  R  9b38.  a  similar  vireinia' 

measure,  and  there  are  a  number  of  addi-  ^^^^^  ^.^  ^^  objection. 

tional  cosponsors  ^^^   HECHLER      Mr    Chairman,  dur- 

Unle.ss   favorable   action    is   taken   on  ^^^  ^^^  current  fiscal  year,  there  are  83,- 

these  measures  the  Department  of  Agri-  ^^^  schools  and  institutions  participat- 

culture's  order,  which  would  curtail  the  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  school  milk  program      They 

school  milk   program  on   March   1,  will  ^jjj    ^^    ^    ^^^    ^^    2,380.000.000    half 

stand.  pints  of  milk.     West  Virginia  participa- 

This  program  is  one  of  the  most  worth-  ^^^^    ^^    ^^^    school    milk    program    m- 

while  of  the  many   farm  support  pro-  creased   8  4  percent  in   fiscal   1960  over 

grams  since  it  enhances   the  health  of  flgf^l  1959 

children   who   otherwi.se   would   not   get  ^^    ^^    Slate    of    West    Virginia,    the 

enough  milk  to  drink,  and  it  does  not  ^^^qqI  milk  program   has   become  vital 

effect   the   price  consumers    pay   in   the  ^^  ^■^^  survival  of  thousands  of  under- 

market  place.  privileged  children,  whose  daily  diets — 

The  fiscal  1959  budget  carried  $75  mil-  consisting  largely  of  surplus  Government 

lion  for  this  program  nationally.     Last  commodities — are    woefully    inadequate 

spring  when  this  amount  proved  insuf-  fiom  the  standpoint  of  nutrition      The 

flcient.    the    Congress    voted    a    supple-  jn-jj^  ^nd  the  hot  meal  .<^erved  under  the 

mental  $3  mUlion.  school    lunch    program 

Congress  then  extended  the  law  and  only   adequate  meal 

authorized   a    $81    million    program    for  Qay 

fiscal  1960  and  $84  million  for  fiscal  1961  ^he  school  milk  program  and  similar 

since  the  participation  in  the  program  Department     of     Agriculture     programs 

is  on  a  steadily  rising  curve.  dramatize    how   our   agricultural   abun- 

Surveys  since  this   suction  was  taken  dance  can  be  put  to  work  for  the  benefit 

have  shown  that  the  i)rogram  should  be  of  all  mankind. 

increased  to  $85   million   for  tH)th   this  so  I  urge   my  colleagues  to  vote  for 

year  and  the  next.     Thi.'-  is   what  H  R.  HR    9331.  which  is  identical  to  the  bill  I 

9331  would  do  introduced.  H  R   9769     These  bills  would 

The  mea-sure  al.so  authorized  a  $15  mil-  provide  the  additional  funds  required  to 
lion  direct  appropriation  for  this  pro-  prevent  a  drastic  cutback  in  the  school 
gram  which  in  the  past  has  always  been     milk  program  on  March  1. 


usually    is    the 
lu\v  get  day  after 


For  children  everywhere,  sucli  a  cut- 
back would  be  a  nutritional  step  back- 
ward. For  the  children  of  our  depressed 
areas,  it  would  be  calamitous 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Staggers  i  . 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  m  support  of  the  pending  legislation 
because  I  firmly  bei.eve  that  tlie  past 
record  shows  the  milk  program  and  hot 
lunch  program  have  benefited  the  entire 
population  of  the  Nation,  not  only  our 
urban  areas  but  our  rural  areas  as  well. 
It  helps  dairymen  and  farmers — and  all 
taxpayers,  and  it  is  one  piogram  in 
v.hich  the  Members  of  both  parties  are 
m  accord  I  believe  it  is  iii  the  interest 
of  the  whole  Nation. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  t-o  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  iMr  StrattonJ. 
Mr  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  support  the  immediate  adoption 
of  HR.  9331  to  increase  the  authorized 
maximum  expenditure  for  fiscal  years 
1960  and  1961  under  the  special  milk 
prreram  for  children. 

I  believe  the  record  has  already  am. ply 
demonstrated  the  spendid  ,iob  which  tins 
program  has  done,  not  only  in  improving 
the  health  of  our  children  but  also  in 
making  possible  a  useful  and  worthwhile 
way  m  which  the  consumption  of  fluid 
milk  can  be  increased,  thereby  also  im- 
proving the  position  of  our  dairy 
farmers. 

Those  of  us  who  have  the  privilege  of 
representing  dairy  districts,  as  I  do  in 
representing  the  32d  District  of  New 
York  State,  recognize  that  one  of  the 
most  important  problems  facing  the 
dairy  farmer  in  his  eflort  ui  achieve  in- 
creased income  and  to  improve  the  sta- 
bility of  his  market  lies  in  creating  an 
ever  widening  demand  for  the  consump- 
tion of  fluid  milk  There  is  a  great  deal 
still  to  be  done  in  this  field ;  but  at  least 
this  special  milk  program  for  children, 
whirh  has  shown  its  effectiveness  over 
the  years,  has  demonstrated  that  there 
is  much  the  Government  can  do  in  this 
neld  that  can  be  of  great  value  to  the 
farmer. 

For  that  reason,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  support  the  program,  and  I 
hope  the  extension  and  increase  which 
this  legislation  makes  possible  will  be 
indicative  of  other  efforts  soon  to  come 
which  will  also  find  support  here  in  the 
Congress  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
dairy  products  m  other  ways  as  well, 
thereby  giving  the  dairy  fanner  a  better 
opportunity  to  establish  a  sound  and 
unfettered  basis  for  his  economic  live- 
lihood. 

Mr.  COOLEY  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  t^  tlie  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  :  Mr    Lfi'eking 

Mr  LE\T:RING  Mr  Chairman  I 
rise  m  support  of  H  R.  9331.  The  Dr- 
partment  of  Agriculture  last  November 
i-ssued  a  directive  reducing  Federal  re- 
imbursement by  half  a  cent  per  one- half 
pmt  of  milk.  I  was  amazed  to  learn 
from  the  hearings  which  we  held  on  the 
bill  under  consideration  and  author. ^ed 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Wi-sconsin  IMr.  Johnson \  the  chair- 
man of  our  Subcommittee  on  Dairy  and 
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Poultry,  that  in  some  areas  m  our  eieat 
Nation  there  are  children  who  would 
not  have  milk  for  lunch,  or  in  fact  would 
not  have  any  lunch  at  all  but  for  tlie 
school  lunch  and  school  milk  prouram-s. 
Presently  the  Government  i.s  contno- 
Mi'AVi  4  cent^  m  cash  and  approximately 
4  cents  is  donated  food  from  .si^rplus 
commodities  for  the  lunch,  and  each 
child  pays  an  average  of  25  cei;ts 
throughout  the  country 

Both  of  these  programs.  wh;ch  ber.^- 
fit  almost  half  of  our  children,  are  pop- 
ular. Ohio's  panic ipauon  in  the  m.^.'c 
program  increased  by  14  percent  in  1060 
over  1959.  I:  can  be  said  that  these  pro- 
grams not  only  contribute  to  improved 
nutrition  for  our  children,  but  they  also 
assist  farmers  and  Uncle  Sam  as  well. 
The  milk  program  alone  is  maknm'  a 
great  contribution  toward  keeping  sup- 
ply and  demand  in  close  balance.  It 
has  created  a  whole  new  outlet  for  fluid 
milk.  Elach  year  we  sell  2  2  billion  half 
pints  of  m:lk  in  addition  to  that  under 
the  regular  school  lunch  program.  This 
means  that  we  are  staying  away  from 
having  to  process  milk — away  from  the 
problem  of  storing  dry  milk  and  cheese 
products  which  simply  would  increase 
the  burden  of  our  taxpayers.  I  strongly 
urge  the  House  to  support  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 
Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from   Idaho    i  Mrs.   Pfost  , . 

Mrs  PFOST.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  add  my  voice  to  tlaose  who  have 
already  spoken  in  favor  of  tlie  Iegi.sla- 
tion  to  Increase  the  funds  for  the  Fed- 
eral school  milk  program  for  the  next 
2  years.  I  am  proud  to  join  with  my 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin in  sponsoring  th.s  vitally  important 
measure. 

I  look  upon  this  legislation  as  an 
investment  in  America.  We  have  no 
more  important  resources  in  this  coun- 
try today  than  our  youth.  I  feel  deeply 
that  it  is  our  job  to  a.-sure  tluit  youth  a 
full  measure  of  health  during  their 
growing  years  so  that  they  may  be  strong 
and  can  bu..ld  us  a  better  America  m  the 
luture. 

The  funds  we  spend  on  this  project 
today  will  insure  a  rich  harvest  of  divi- 
dends for  our  Nation  tomorrow. 

I  believe  this  legislation,  which  would 
authorize  an  increase  in  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  funds  for  fiscal  1960 
and  1961,  has  the  overwhelming  support 
of  the  American  people.  It  has  operated 
vith  great  success  >ince  it  began  in  1954. 
Starting  with  a  modest — I  say  modest 
advisedly  when  you  consider  the  mil- 
lions of  youngsters  m  our  schools  today — 
outlay  of  $17  1  million,  it  was  only 
natural  that  this  total  was  increased 
over  the  years  a.<  more  and  more  children 
were  brought  under  the  benefits  of  the 
program. 

The  second  factor,  moreover,  has  been 
the  Nation's  exploding  population.  In 
1954.  our  school  enrollment  totaled  33.2 
million,  but  by  1959  it  had  climbed  to 
39  1  million.  I  know  that  new  millions 
viU  be  added  to  the  school  enrollment 
totals  in  the  years  ahead,  so  we  can 
expect  t.he  children's  milk  program  to 
■;ost  still  more  in  the  future. 


While  the  program  has  been  hiLl.lv 
'uccessf.il  .so  far.  it  mu.st  be  recorded 
that  even  now  it  reaches  only  about  half 
of  the  .schoolchildren  m  the  country. 

During  the  1958-59  school  year,  more 
than  80  000  sciiooLs  and  child-care  insti- 
tutions participated  with  the  children 
drinking  .some  2.175  million  half-pint.s 
of  milk.  Many  of  these  children  were 
from  low-income  families  which  would 
not  have  had  the  benefits  of  health-giv- 
ing milk  had  this  program  not  been  in 
operation.  This  has  been  borne  out  by 
.studies  in  the  St.  Louis  area.  In  Wiscon- 
sin and  in  other  parts  of  the  countiT. 
One  has  only  to  visit  such  a  school  dis- 
trict, and  talk  to  school  oCBcials,  and  look 
over  their  milk  consumption  figures  to 
better  understand  what  this  program 
means  to  the  youth  of  America. 

The  program  was  first  authorized  in 
the  revised  dairy  price-support  provision 
of  the  1954  Agricultural  Act.  More  than 
41.000  schools  took  part  in  the  program 
that  first  year,  with  45  million  half  pints 
of  milk  being  distributed.  The  following 
year  the  act  was  broadened  and  saw  milk 
consumption  jump  to  almost  14  billion 
half  pints  of  milk.  The  act  was  changed 
again  in  1956  to  cover  settlement  houses, 
child-care  institutions,  and  approxi- 
mately 3  000  nonprofit  summer  camp.s. 
Wl  of  tills  has  meant  an  overexpanding 
market  for  fluid  milk  and  has  served  as  a 
.-hot  in  the  arm  to  the  dairy  industry. 
The  dairy  industry  .spokesmen  were  ex- 
tremely enthusiastic  in  their  backing  of 
the  propased  Increases  when  they  ap- 
peared to  testify  in  behalf  of  the  legis- 
lation before  the  Dairy  Subcommittee 
of  the  Hou.se  Agriculture  Committ.ee  last 
month.  They  spoke  for  the  dairy  in- 
dustry, but  they  spoke  too,  for  a  health- 
i»^r  America. 

Mr  Chairman,  what  would  happen 
if  the  $85  million  for  fiscal  1960  and  the 
$90  million  for  fiscal  1961  were  not  ap- 
proved? I  think  that  failure  to  add  this 
extra  boost  at  this  time  would  be  noth- 
ing short  of  tragic.  It  would  be  certain 
to  force  cutbacks  of  the  program  In  some 
localities  and  the  possibility  of  complete 
curtailment  of  the  program  in  other 
areas  in  the  Nation. 

This  certainly  is  not  a  happy  thought 
to  consider  in  this  age  of  abundance  in 
which  we  live  here  in  America.  I  am 
sure  the  Members  of  this  body  do  not 
consider  that  saving  a  few  dollars  is  more 
important  than  guaranteeing  our  young 
people  the  benefit  of  milk  in  their  diets 
when  they  might  not  otherwise  have  It. 
During  the  next  fl.scal  year  we  will  be 
spending  more  than  $45  billion  for  the 
security  of  our  Nation.  This  is  more 
than  half  of  the  toial  budget.  We  will 
be  spending  billions  more  under  foreign 
aid  agreements  which  I  am  sure  the 
State  and  Defense  Departments  consider 
of  prime  importance.  Against  the  back- 
drop of  these  expenditures,  the  amount 
spent  under  the  Federal  school  milk  pro- 
gram is  dwarfed  to  less  than  the  pro- 
verbial drop  in  a  bucket. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  support  this  vitally  impor- 
tant children's  milk  program.  By  so 
doing  you  will  not  only  win  the  thanks 
of  the  citizens  of  my  State  of  Idaho  but 
that  of  the  children  of  America.     Re- 
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member  that  this  legislation  Is  truly  an 
investment  in  America. 

Mr  COOLEY  Mr  Chairman.  T  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  tl.e 
gentleman   from   Wisconsin    I  Mr.   Kas- 

TKNMCIXR  1  . 

Mr  KASTENMEIER.  Mr  Chairman, 
I  ruse  in  support  of  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  committee.  My  bill.  H  R  9498, 
and  several  identical  bills,  including 
that  of  the  gentleman  from  Wi.scon.sm 
(Mr.  Johnson!,  call  for  an  increase  in 
appropnaiion-s  for  fiscal  year  I960  to  $85 
million  and  to  $90  million  for  1961  I 
believe  that  it  is  important  that  Uie 
present  program  be  continued  at  pres- 
ent levels  and  that  additional  funds  be 
made  available  next  year  to  accommo- 
date additional  schools  which  will  join 
the  program.  The  committee  bill  will 
continue  to  appropriate  $85  million  from 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  funds 
for  the  program  in  1960.  but  will  make 
additional  funds  available  from  agri- 
culture appropriations  for  1961.  Since 
this  program  now  is  a  con.sumer  pro- 
gram, rather  than  one  to  reduce  sur- 
pluses of  milk,  the  money  .should,  at 
least  in  part,  come  from  appropriations 
more  nearly  identified  with  consumer 
programs  than  are  the  approprlatiorvs 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
In  other  words,  this  program  benefits 
consumers  more  than  it  does  farmers 
and  the  cost  of  it  should  not  be  chars ed 
to  the  surplus  reducing  programs  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

I  have  received  a  number  of  com- 
munications from  school  representatives 
in  Wisconsin  who  fear  that  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  reimbursement  rate  a.s  pro- 
posed by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  this  fiscal  year  will  adversely  affect 
this  program  and  the  youth  of  our 
country. 

This  special  children's  milk  program, 
first  instituted  in  1954.  benefits  nearly 
one-half  of  the  schoolchildren  in  the 
United  States.  About  80.000  .schools  and 
child-care  institutions  take  part  in  the 
program  and  over  2  billion  half  pints  of 
milk  will  be  consumed  by  children  dur- 
ing the  current  school  year.  This  con- 
sumption of  a  wholesome  food  full  of 
vitamins  and  body-  and  bone-building 
nutrients  is  contributing  substantially  to 
the  health  and  strength  of  our  country's 
youth. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  authorized  to  pay 
schools  up  to  4  cents  for  ench  half  pint 
of  milk  served  as  a  separately  priced 
Item.  In  schools  and  child-care  institu- 
tions serving  just  milk,  the  maximum  re- 
imbursement is  3  cents  per  half  pint  of 
milk.  The  cost  of  the  milk  to  the  schools 
and  to  the  students  is  thereby  reduced. 
The  economics  of  the  reduced  price  is 
plain:  More  milk  can  be  and  is  consumed. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
ordered  a  reduction  in  the  reimburse- 
ment rate  to  take  effect  on  March  1. 
1960.  Most  of  us  here  today  can  remem- 
ber that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
oppo.sed  any  increase  in  the  appropria- 
tions for  this  program  last  spring  on 
the  grounds  that  the  then  existing  level 
of  appropriations  of  $75  million  was  ade- 
quate. De.spite  an  increase  voted  at 
that   time,  existing   funds   already   are 


found  to  b*  insuBRcient  to  carr>-  the  j^ro- 
pram  at  the  current  level  Ihrouph  ihi.s 
school  year.  I  wa,s  plea.sed  to  not^  that 
the  Agriculture  I>'parMnfnt  withdrew  its 
opposition  to  the  mriease  to  $85  million 
for  this  fiscal  year. 

If  additional  appropriations  are  not 
provided,  the  level  of  reimbursement  will 
be  lowered  and  the  con.sumption  of  milk 
will  be  similarly  reduced.  For  many  stu- 
dents, especially  those  from  low-income 
families,  additional  money  is  not  avail- 
able to  pay  moie  for  the  milk.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  school  boards  have  shared 
in  the  cost  of  the  milk,  their  budgets 
have  been  set  for  the  school  year  and 
cannot  be  changed  to  meet  increased 
costs. 

The  problem  facing  schools  through- 
out the  country,  if  this  one-half  cent 
reduction  in  reimbursement  is  ordered 
March  1.  1960.  has  been  reported  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  Lodi,  Wis.,  school, 
which  was  the  first  school  in  the  Nation 
to  participate  in  this  program  when  it 
was  instituted  in  1954. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Hugill,  superintendent  of 
Lodi  schools  and  a  constituent  of  mine, 
wrote  me  as  follows: 

I  understand  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, on  November  11.  1959,  Issued  an 
amendment  to  his  regulations  governing  the 
operation  of  the  special  milk  program  In 
which  the  rates  of  reimbursement  are  to  be 
reduced  by  one-half  cent  per  one-half  pint 
of  milk,  beginning  March  1.   1960. 

This  means  that  our  reimbursement  for 
type  A  lunch  milk  would  be  3',,  cents. 

The  only  way  In  which  this  action  can 
be  rescinded  would  be  through  legislation 
by  Congress.  Would  you  plea.se  help  with 
this  legislation?  School  budget*  are  not 
prepared  to  handle  the  situation. 

I  have  also  received  a  copy  of  a  reso- 
lution, adopted  on  January  18,  1960.  by 
the  executive  board  of  the  Wisconsin 
School  Food  Service  Association,  which 
requests  that  Congress  re.scind  the  action 
ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  resolution,  signed  by  Mr.  R.  W. 
Fenske,  president  of  the  a.ssociation  and 
.superintendent  of  Union  High  School. 
Wisconsin  Dells,  Wis.,  which  is  located 
in  my  congressional  district,  follows: 

Whereas  the  special  milk  program  in  Wis- 
consin has  demonstrated  its  value  in  provid- 
ing essenllal  nutritional  benefits  to  school- 
children of  the  State;  and 

Whereas  such  program  ha*  provided  a 
substantial,  and  ready  market  for  the  abun- 
dant milk  production  of  Wisconsin's  dairy 
farms:  and 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 

announced  by  amendment  tc  regulations  the 

•   reduction  in  reimbursement  rates  for  milk 

served  under  the  terms  of  the  special  milk 

program  effective  March  1,  1960:  and 

Whereas  such  reduction  of  one-half  cent 
per  pint  would  tend  to  work  a  hardship  on 
school  districts  and  children  participating  In 
such  programs:  and 

Whereas  school  budgets  and  finances  for 
the  current  year  have  been  established  and 
cannot  be  readily  amended  to  provide  for 
the  additional  funds  which  this  actlon'would 
require;  and 

Whereas  this  action  would  In  itself  tend 
to  discourage  the  expansion  of  the  special 
milk  program  In  Wisconsin  and  deny  the 
nutritional  benefits  of  this  worthy  program 
to  the  many  needy  children  of  the  State: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  executive  board  of  the 
Wisconsin  School  Food  Service  Association  do 
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h'>reby  resolve  that  The  a.'^sociati  n  po  on 
rf'v'ord  as  oppo&liig  such  action  by  the  Se<-Te- 
T.iry  of  Ai;nculture  and  requesting  that  uhe 
Representatives  and  Senatc-rs  in  Ccnpre.ss 
from  Wisconsin  initiate  and  support  such 
legislation  as  would  rescind  the  aciion  ti»ken 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  rein.'-ifi'.e 
the  prevailing  rates  of  relnrt)ursement  lor 
special  milk,  and  that  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  provided  to  Representatives  and 
Senators  from  Wisconsin. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Waukesha, 
Wis  ,  public  schools,  which  also  is  lo- 
cated in  my  district,  describes  the  diflS- 
cult  situation  which  would  confront 
Waukesha  school  officials  in  the  event 
the  reduction  in  reimbursement  rate  is 
instituted.  Mr.  R.  G.  Hein,  the  superin- 
tendent, writes  as  follows: 

It  has  just  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  issued  an  amend- 
ment on  November  11,  1969  which  states  that 
our  allowance  on  milk  will  be  reduced  one- 
half  cent  per  one-half  pint  beginning  March 
1,  1960. 

This  poses  a  Tery  serious  problem  for  us 
because  at  the  present  time  we  can  sell  our 
milk  with  the  hot  lunch  program  at  1  cent 
and  milk  wltiiout  the  Junch  program  at  2 
c«nt6.  If  the  subsidy  ia  reduced  one-half 
cent,  you  can  see  tliat  we  will  have  to  charge 
the  children  1  cent  more  in  each  instance 
than  we  do  now  since  most  children  buy 
only  half  pints  at  a  time. 

If  this  is  going  to  be  a  legal  policy,  that  Is 
one  thing;  however,  if  the  subsidy  Is  re- 
duced for  a  temporary  period  and  then  is 
Increased  to  normal  again,  it  causes  greater 
conftislon  and  inconvenience  at  the  I'X-al 
level. 

I  hope  you  will  use  your  influence  to 
bring  about  action  that  will  leave  the  sub- 
sidy the  same  so  that  we  are  not  forced  into 
an  embarrassing  situation  in  local  schools. 

This  is  a  sound  program  It  makes 
milk,  something  we  have  m  abundance  ;n 
the  United  States  available  to  our  grow- 
ing youth.  Through  the  participation 
of  many  school  boards,  the  milk  is  made 
available  free  of  charge  to  many  stu- 
dents. We  can  see  to  it  that  the  pro- 
gram will  be  continued  throughout  this 
school  year  at  present  levels  and  that 
it  will  be  continued  in  the  future  at 
similar  levels  in  any  school  that  de.'-i:-es 
to  participate  by  voting  for  the  mea.'^ure 
reported  by  the  committee.  I  urge  your 
support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  COOIJIY.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  IMr.  Breeding!. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  suppwrt  of  this  meas- 
ure. Certainly  it  is  beneficial  to  the 
schoolchildren  and  the  dairy  people  of 
my  State. 

Mr.  HOKVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  IMr.  Qm]. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
need  for  the  extension  of  the  special 
school  milk  program,  as  the  previous 
speakers  have  stated,  and  I  associate  my- 
self with  their  remarks.  As  was  stated, 
the  program  began  as  a  price  support 
measure.  Presently  CCC  is  buy  in?  2  5 
percent  of  the  butterfat  produced  and  9 
percent  of  the  nonfat:  however,  it  is  our 
hope  that  eventually  there  will  no  longer 
be  a  suiplus  of  dairy  commodities  to 
contend  with  and  for  that  reason  no 
longer  a  need  for  a  price  support 
mechanLsm.     With  that  in  mind  I,  for 


one  Introduced  a  bill  not  on!y  to  pro^  ;de 
.sufficient  funds  for  the  pi-opram  but  to 
make  it  pennanent.  because  it  has 
proven  a  f;reat  benefit  for  the  adequf^te 
nutrition  of  many  students.  Now,  we 
hear  ;~-ome  people  say  that  their  children 
can  afford  to  pay  for  the  milk  at  school, 
but  I  find  many  people  who  do  not  have 
the  ability  or  the  inclination  to  buy.  as 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  said, 
nature's  most  pei-fect  food.  So,  I  thmk 
it  is  important  to  continue  Uiis  pro.sram 
for  a  long  time.  That  is  the  rea.son  we 
provided  for  an  amendment  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  additional  funds  needed  for 
the  next  year  would  come  from,  a  direct 
appropriation.  I  believe  it  is  felt  in  the 
subcommittee  that  in  the  years  there- 
after the  entire  amount  would  be  coming 
from  the  Appropriations  Committee  but 
in  order  to  do  that,  it  will  be  nece<;.sary 
this  year  for  an  authorization  bill  to  be 
passed.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  cliair- 
man  of  the  subcommittee  if  plans  will  be 
made  to  hold  hearings  this  year  for  an 
authorization  bill  and  that  the  full 
amount  may  be  brou.cht  about  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  WiscorLsin.  I  may 
say  to  the  pentleman  from  Minnesota  I 
am  havme  a  bill  drafted  at  this  time  to 
provide  for  a  direct  appropriation,  and 
after  I  ha\e  introduced  the  bill,  I  expect 
to  hold  hearings  in  our  subcommittee. 

Mr  QUTE.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentlem.an  from  Wisconsin  for  do- 
ing that.  I  would  like  to  work  with  li;m 
and  join  with  him  in  the  introduction  of 
such  leeislation. 

.Mr,  JOHNSON  of  WL-^^cor^in.  I  Will 
be  glad  to  have  the  help  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  With  th.b  matter  taken 
up  each  year  by  the  Committ.^e  on  Ap- 
propriation-s.  I  thmk  it  will  be  adequately 
handled  for  the  good  of  the  young  people 
of  our  country. 

Mr.  HOEVEN  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  lie  may  desn-e  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Pirnie  ' . 

Mr,  PIRNIE  Mr,  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  which  h.as 
considered  this  legislation.  I  am  pleased 
to  rise  in  its  support  I  appreciate  that 
this  body  has  consistently  approved  the 
program  that  this  bill  implen-ient.s  and 
that  the  sums  specified  here  are  ade- 
quate to  carry  out  the  program  for  the 
fiscal  years  specified  therem. 

F\irther,  I  consider  it  very  appropri- 
ate that  attention  be  called  to  the  fact 
that  this  pro'rTrani  is  clearly  beneficial  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  that  the  re- 
sultant benefit  to  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy, important  as  it  L<;.  has  now  become 
a  secondary  consideration. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  y:f  Id 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Alger  i . 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairmar..  I  recoc- 
ni7e  that  any  discordant  note  in  this  dis- 
cussion will  not  rock  the  boat.  Yi  t  I 
want  to  say  as  I  say  periodically  e\ery 
year  or  two.  that  there  Ls  at  lea.st  one 
contrary  opinion  in  this  body  about  the 
continuation  of  this  program.  If  you 
listen  to  me  patiently  perhaps  you  uiU 
find  that  some  of  these  thoughts  are  at 
least  provocative. 

I  came  through  a  campaign  a.s  the  man 
who  opposed  the  school  milk  prograrx 
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"Taking  milk  out  of  children's  mouths,"  be  gone  so  far  as  you  were  concerned,  gram  is  at  the  point  where  the  $81  mil- 
I  think  I  was  accused  of  doing.  That  of  leaving  you  to  pay  for  it  in  taxes,  any-  lion  previously  authorized  for  this  pro- 
rour.ic  Is  not  so.     I  beheve  in  children     way?    Of  course  not.  gram  will  not  be  enough.     This  fact  was 
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schools  we  .serve  the  Intere.st  of  improved 
nutrition.  The  bill  I  Introduced  would 
Increase   the  funds   for   the  fi.scal   year 


administrative  decision.  We  in  th.s 
body  have  this  opportunity  in  supporting 
the  committee-reported  measure. 


and  thereby  reduce  surplu.ses.  and  en- 
cour?.ge  the  lifelong  use  of  milk,  one  of 
nature's  finest  and  most  complete  foods. 
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"Taking  milk  out  of  children's  mouths," 
I  think  I  was  accused  of  doing.  That  of 
course  is  not  so.  I  believe  in  children 
drinking  milk.  But  I  have  some  very 
grave  reservations  about  the  Federal 
Government's  role  in  our  lives  and 
whether  it  should  extend  to  this  matter 
of  providing  our  basic  necessities,  such 
as  food,  clothing,  and  housing.  I  thought 
I  should  like  to  explain  my  thoughts  on 
this  to  you,  even  as  I  have  explained  them 
to  th"e  people  in  my  district.  And,  by  the 
way.  my  district  is  with  me  on  this  par- 
ticular issue.  Maybe  they  think  much 
as  I  do  about  restricting  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  its  intended  role.  And  if  we 
are  thus  to  distribute  food,  why  not 
clothing?    Let  us  take  an  illustration. 

Suppose,  for  example,  our  children 
need  blue  jeans.  Many  children  wear 
blue  jeans  and,  of  course,  some  of  them 
are  a  little  frayed.  Surely  the  blue  jeans 
manufacturers  must  want  to  produce  all 
the  blue  jeans  they  can,  and  I  am  sure 
they  would  appreciate  a  Government- 
supported  price  for  them. 

Suppose  the  Government  says,  "Now, 
here;  we  are  not  going  to  buy  the  blue 
jeans  and  give  them  to  the  children,  but 
we  will  provide  them  through  the  school 
system.  We  will  pick  up  the  tab  beyond 
a  certain  price  level,  a  level  that  every- 
body can  afford.  We  will  pay  the  differ- 
ence." Well,  you  could  not  oppose  that. 
At  least  you  cannot  logically  support  this 
program,  and  oppose  that  one  You  can- 
not oppose  children  being  adequately 
clothed,  and  the  blue  jeans  manufactar- 
ers  would  be  happy  to  provide  clothing 
on  that  basis. 

But  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  while 
the  children  would  be  glad  to  get  them, 
and  the  parents  too,  by  what  right  do 
we  shift  the  responsibility  for  clothing 
children  adequately  from  their  parents 
to  the  taxpayers':'  We  are  not  'ust  talk- 
ing about  unfortunate  or  needy  children 
now,  mind  you,  but  all  children. 

So,  back  to  my  point.  I  really  do  not 
beUeve  it  is  the  function  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  feed  us.  I  think  all  of  us  want 
children  to  drink  milk.  I  know  that  I 
am  taking  on  the  entire  House  when  I 
say  this.  But  let  us  look  carefully  at 
this  program.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  has  been  very  courteoas 
to  me  when  I  have  asked  these  questions 
before,  as  I  have  asked  them  of  my  col- 
leagues on  this  side.  It  has  been  said,  I 
think  fairly,  that  this  program  wa.s 
started  as  a  surplus  di.sposal  program. 
No  one  would  get  excited  at  the  proposal 
to  consume  surplus  products  in  sume 
beneficial  manner  rather  than  dumpmg 
them  in  the  ocean.  That  is  one  thing. 
But  it  is  another  thing  to  set  up  a  self- 
peri>etuating  program  and  then  say  that 
the  reason  for  it  is  the  health  and  the 
nutrition  of  our  children.  I  have  chil- 
dren. I  am  interested  in  the  health  and 
nutrition  of  children.  I  am  interested  m 
that  as  much  as  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, or  even  more  so.  But  I  wonder  if 
the  Federal  Government  can  replace  the 
parents,  in  discharging  this  responsibil- 
ity, or  if  it  has  any  business  trymg. 

It  has  been  said  here  that  this  has 
been  a  program  of  continued  growth. 
Have  you  ever  seen  a  program  that  did 
not  grow,  when  the  money  was  there. 
and  when,  If  you  did  not  take  it.  it  would 


be  gone  so  far  as  you  were  concerned, 
leaving  you  to  pay  for  it  in  taxes,  any- 
way?   Of  course  not. 

By  the  way,  It  was  said  that  there  was 
no  opposition  offered  in  the  hearings.  I 
will  confess  to  having  been  rather  busy 
lately  on  other  legislation,  but  if  con- 
sistency demands  that  I  should  appear 
curing  the  hearings,  to  remind  the  com- 
mittee that  a  body  of  opinion  still  exists 
v.hich  doubts  the  propriety  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  carrv'ing  on  this  .sort 
cf  program,  then  I  shall  be  there  the 
next  time. 

I  see,  too,  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture says  that  he  does  not  believe  this 
should  be  made  a  pennanent  progiam. 
lie  says  that  they  are  opposed  'o  nlacing 
the  program  on  a  permanent  basis.  I 
do  not  know  whether  that  opposition 
should  be  a  part  of  the  hearings,  but  I 
would  say  that  this  letter  is  rather  dip- 
lomatically worded.  It  does  not  seem  to 
t-e  entirely  four-.square  behmd  the  bill. 
But  perhaps  I  do  not  understand  the  bill 
1.1  Its  entirety. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  if  I  have 
riade  my  point.  I  think  the  primary 
purpose,  tlie  sensible  and  u.seful  dis- 
posal of  surplus  commodities,  is  some- 
t.iing  that  most  I>allas  people  could 
agree  with.  But  when  we  t>egm  to  say 
tnat  we  are  going  to  provide  this  pro- 
gram a.s  a  health  matter,  that  is  a  iiard 
tning  to  stop.  But  when  you  realize  that 
V  hatever  the  expenditure,  it  is  the  tax- 
payer who  IS  being  gigged,  then  maybe 
t.Ti.s  should  ha\e  a  little  more  study 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  Members 
fDr  their  patience 

Mr  McGOVERN  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
one  of  the  spon.sors  of  legislation  calling 
fjr  an  expanded  school  malk  program.  I 
slrongly  urge  the  passage  of  the  bill  now 
before  the  House 

The  milk  for  .schoolchildren  program 
L;  one  of  the  truly  successful  services  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Tlie  program 
has  been  a  gratifying  one  in  all  parts 
cf  the  Nation.  It  has  not  only  expanded 
the  market  for  our  dairy  farmers,  but 
has  substantially  aided  the  nutrition  of 
cur  children  by  providing  them  with  a 
basic  bodybuilding  food. 

It  i.s  unfortunate  that  only  about  half 
cf  the  Nation's  schoolchildren  are  now 
p)articipating  in  the  school  milk  program. 
'!."he  legislation  before  us  will  not  meet  all 
of  the  need,  but  it  is  a  substantial  stride 
in  the  rii,'ht  direction.  It  will  provide 
ior  moderatf^  increases  in  the  school  milk 
lund  and  insures  the  permanence  of  the 
])rogram. 

I  trust  that  my  colleagues  will  join  with 
me  in  giving  this  splendid  program  the 
vote  of  confidence  that  it  deserves. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr  Chairman.  I  am  very 
nappy  to  submit  this  statement  in  sup- 
X)rt  of  my  bill.  H.R.  9469,  and  other 
I'ompanion  bills  which  endeavor  to 
increase  the  amount  of  funds  provided 
:or  the  school  milk  program  to  $90  mil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  1961. 

Unless  thi.-<  measure  is  adopted,  the 
program  will  have  to  be  cut  La.st 
November  the  Agriculture  Department 
informed  the  schools  and  institutions 
which  take  part  in  the  special  milk  pro- 
f:ram,  that  on  March  1,  1960.  the  reim- 
bursement rate  would  be  cut  by  half  a 
<ent   per   half   pint  of   milk.     'The  pro- 


gram is  at  the  point  where  the  $81  mil- 
lion previously  authorized  for  this  pro- 
gram will  not  be  enough.  This  fact  was 
known  by  many  of  us  last  year  who 
worked  for  legislation  at  that  time  which 
would  increase  the  amount  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  funds  available  so 
that  the  program  could  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  an  increasing  school  age 
population. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  this  program 
should  neither  decrease  the  amount  of 
aid  given,  nor  decrease  the  numt)ers  of 
children  of  school  age  who  qualify. 
Rather,  the  approach  should  be  exactly 
the  opcKJsite.  It  .should  be  aimed  at 
increasing  the  numbers  of  children  of 
.school  age  who  do  qualify  Under  the 
program  at  the  present  time,  only  one- 
half  of  the  Nation's  children  participate, 
with  2.2  billion  half  pinu  of  milk  pro- 
vided per  year. 

It  was  not  the  intent  of  the  propo- 
nents of  this  program  when  It  was  first 
initiated  in  1954.  to  freeze  the  cost  or 
size  of  it  at  a  certain  level.  The  purpose 
of  that  program  was  to  keep  pace  with 
the  needs  of  our  school  age  population; 
to  fulfill  our  responsibility  to  improve  the 
diets  of  our  .school  children  by  providing 
them  with  adequate  supplies  of  milk 
while  at  the  same  time  expanding  the 
production  of  our  dairy  farmers. 

In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  utter  folly 
to  stabilize  the  program,  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  suggests,  by  holding 
expenditures  to  the  level  of  $75  million 
annually.  Obviously,  stabilization  at 
this  level  necessarily  means  that  the 
procram  would  cover  fewer  and  fewer 
children  as  the  number  of  school  chil- 
dren continues  to  rise. 

Ways  should  be  found,  as  Senator 
HrMPHREY  has  suggested,  to  "reach 
more  child-care  institutions,  making 
milk  available  to  still  more  children  ' 
One  of  the  unfortunate  results  of  this 
program  is  the  notion  that  It  should  be 
charged  to  the  farmer  as  a  subsidy  be- 
cause it  is  helping  him.  This  is 
unreasonable.  The  Intent  of  this  pro- 
gram is  not  primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
the  fanner.  Rather,  it  is  an  aid  to  the 
millions  of  children  in  this  country  who 
would  be  without  an  adequate  diet  if 
this  program  was  not  in  existence  This 
is  the  primary  purpose  of  the  program 
and  it  should  be  understood  in  that  con- 
text. The  program  is  another  example 
of  those  activities  which  are  the  respon- 
sibility of  Government  to  undertake  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  its 
younger  citizens.  I  feel  that  this  point 
should  be  made  perfectly  clear  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture-^whlch  does 
not  seem  to  make  distinctions  of  this 
kind  for  the  American  taxpayer. 

I  urge  on  the  committee  and  on  the 
Congress  support  of  Congres-sman  John- 
son of  Wisconsin's  bill  and  other  bills, 
including  my  own,  which  will  make 
available  for  the  special  milk  program 
an  increase  from  $81  million  to  $85  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1960  and  from  $84  million 
to  $90  million  for  fiscal   1961 

Mr.  CARNAHAN  Mr  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H  R  9331,  for  I  intro- 
duced a  similar  bill,  H.R.  9766.  to  in- 
crease the  funds  for  the  special  schcx)I 
milk  program  for  children.  By  fostering 
the  consumption  of  fluid  milk   in   the 
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schooLs  we  serve  the  Intcrp.st  of  improved 
nutrition.  The  bill  I  introduced  would 
lncrea.se  the  funds  for  the  fi.scal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1969.  from  $81  million 
to  $85  million  and  would  increa.'e  the 
funds  for  the  floral  year  bcpinninp  July 
1.  1960,  from  $84  million  to  $90  million. 
By  increasing  tlie  funds  for  the  pro- 
gram the  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  be  in  position  to  rescind  the  noti- 
fication to  the  States  that,  effective 
March  1.  I960,  the  rate  of  reimbursement 
to  the  States  would  be  reduced. 

Mr.  Chairman,  increa.slng  the  con- 
sumption of  fluid  milk  direct  from  the 
faiTO  is  01  le  way  in  which  we  can  reduce 
mounting  surplu.ses,  therf  by  sparing  the 
taxE>ayers  some  additional  taxload  Milk 
In  this  program  is  used  in  public  schools. 
In  the  nonpiofit  schools  of  high  school 
prade  and  under.  In  nonprofit  nursery 
schools,  child-care  centers,  settlement 
houses,  summer  camps,  and  similar  non- 
profit institutions  devoted  to  the  care 
and  tramng  of  children. 

The  mi  k  proeram  ne^^ds  more  funds 
to  meet  tl  e  steady  n.s*»  m  the  number  of 
.vhools  and  .schoolchildren.  The  State 
of  MiR.souil  entered  into  the  program  in 
pood  faith  and  has  perhaps  doubled  milk 
consumption  by  schoolchildren.  A  re- 
duction in  the  rate  of  reimbursement  in 
the  face  of  rising  milk  prices  will  force 
schools  to  either  increase  charges  to  pu- 
pils or  reduce  milk  consumption  Mr. 
Chairman  pennypinching  should  not 
come  at  tie  expen.se  of  proper  nutrition 
for  our  sclioolchildren.  I  therefore  vic- 
orously  support  the  passage  of  this 
legislation 

Mr  RO'DSEVEI.T  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wi.sh  to  express,  as  I  have  done  in  the 
past,  my  support  of  the  objective  of  in- 
creasing available  funds  for  the  special 
milk  program  for  children,  and  to  ex- 
presis  my  appreciation  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  for  its  prompt 
consideration  of  a  program  benefiting 
our  most  important  resource — our  Na- 
tion's children.  Few  Federal  programs 
benefit  so  many. 

The  very  success  of  the  special  milk 
program  has  created  the  perennial  prob- 
lem of  providing  sufficient  Federal  funds. 
It  is  for  this  rea.son  that  I  joined  with 
my  able  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Johnson  I  In  introducing 
the  legislation  which  is  before  us  today, 
with  certain  committee  amendments. 

Mr.  Ch:iirman.  this  bill  is  needed  if 
the  program  is  to  achieve  its  objective  of 
furni.shinf  milk  to  children,  particularly 
tho.se  who.  becau.se  of  family  circum- 
stances, are  unable  to  get  the  proper 
amount  of  milk  or  are  victims  of  malnu- 
trition In  a  Nation  that  produces  in 
abundance,  malnutrition  among  young- 
sters should  be  nonexistent,  and  the  very 
least  we  can  do  is  assure  that  needy 
children,  through  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram, will  have  the  opportunity  to  ben- 
efit from  our  surplus  supply  of  milk. 

As  we  know,  prompt  action  by  this 
Congress  s  a  priority  consideration.  The 
program  is  being  threatened  by  the  deci- 
sion of  th'  Department  of  Agriculture  t-o 
reduce  th^  Federal  reimbursement  rate, 
effective  March  1  of  this  year.  There- 
fore. I  sincerely  hope  that  Congress  will 
provide  adequate  legislation  to  offset  this 


administrative  decision.  We  in  this 
body  have  this  opportunity  m  supporting 
the  committee-reported  measure. 

We  hear  the  administration  make 
much  of  inflation.  Yet,  in  this  one 
area — perhaps  comparatively  small  but 
extremely  important — tlie  cutback  of 
Federal  aid  to  those  participating  in  the 
program  would  create  inflation  of  the 
worst  sort.  Obviously  if  the  reimburse- 
ment rate  decreases,  the  price  of  milk  will 
increa.se  for  already  overburdened  school 
districts  or  hard-pressed  States,  depend- 
ing on  which  would  have  to  assume  tlie 
additional  financial  burden.  But  more 
significant  than  this,  there  i.<:  the  po.ssi- 
bility  that  the  extra  cost  would  have  to 
be  absorbed  by  the  children  themselves. 
For  many  needy  children  the  added  cost 
would  mean  less  con.sumption  of  milk. 
In  effect,  we  would  be  discriminating 
against  tho.se  from  low-income  or  sub- 
standard Income  families.  This  certain- 
ly is  not  the  measure  of  democracy  we 
want  to  see. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  end  on 
the  note  that  we  should  be  reminded  of 
and  should  recognize  the  importance  that 
the  farm  community  and  the  urban  com- 
munity have  to  each  other ;  that  the  well- 
being  of  our  Nation  can  only  be  assured 
when  there  is  a  clo.se  cooperation  be- 
tween these  two  communities,  and  in  this 
instance  cooperation  means  a  healthier 
young   America. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  add  my  voice 
in  support  of  the  legislation  to  authorize 
an  increase  in  Federal  funds  for  the 
school  milk  program. 

We  stand  today  a  wealthy  nation,  a 
nation  with  rich  fai-m  surpluses,  a  na- 
tion helping  other  nations  through  con- 
tribution of  moneys  and  supplies,  and 
yet  a  nation  in  which  hungrj'  children 
are  going  to  school  in  every  State  of  the 
Union.  There  are  children  who  would 
not  get  an  adequate  hot  meal  from  day 
to  day  if  it  were  not  for  the  school  lunch 
programs  carried  on  by  the  Federal, 
State  and  school  district  governments 
and  organizations  such  as  the  Parent - 
Teachers  Asscx;iation.  I  have  soon  this 
as  a  member  of  a  school  board  in  my 
home  city  of  Roseville.  My  wife  and 
my  friends  have  witnessed  this  through 
their  PTA  participation  and  teaching 
careers. 

Milk  is  an  important  factor  in  a 
balanced  diet.  While  we  are  feeding  the 
people  of  other  nations,  let  us  not  de- 
prive our  own  cliildren  of  the  basic  food, 
milk,  which  is  available  in  surplus  pools. 
The  legislation  as  proposed  will  have 
no  effect  upon  the  price  of  milk  to  the 
consumer,  but  it  not  only  will  benefit 
the  children,  but  also  the  dairy  indus- 
try. In  the  last  6  years,  the  California 
dairy  industry  has  faced  economic  trou- 
bles which  forced  8.000  dairymen  out  of 
the  business.  In  the  1958-59  school  year 
the  sch(X)l  milk  program  amounted  to 
125  million  gallons  of  milk.  There  is 
no  question  but  what  this  amount  of 
consumption  is  beneficial  to  the  children 
and  the  industry. 

Continuation  of  the  school  milk  pro- 
gram at  the  desired  levels  will  have  a 
stabilizing  effect  on  the  dairy  industry, 
increase  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk 


and  thereby  reduce  surplu.ses.  and  en- 
courage the  lifelong  use  of  milk,  one  of 
nature's  finest  and  most  complete  foods. 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a 
per.sonal  interest  in  H.R.  9331.  which 
augments  the  school  milk  program,  be- 
cause I  am  the  author  of  H  R  9633.  one 
of  the  bill?  on  which  it  is  based. 

The  authorization  of  and  expenditure 
of  increasuif  amounts  of  money  for  this 
program  is  iitcc imitated  by  the  fact  that 
moro  and  more  sclioolchildren  receive 
Its  benetit.s  annually  and  a  failure  of  in- 
crea-scd  authorization  and  appropriation 
will  inevitably  result  in  decreased  Fed- 
eral grants  per  bottle  of  milk  with  either 
local  or  State  school  agencies  or  the  chil- 
dren themselves  picking  up  the  deficit  of 
Federal  contribution. 

This  protram  started  out  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  help  to  daii-y 
producers  by  giving  them  an  additional 
market  and  thereby  preventincr  the 
transfer  of  some  supplies  of  milk  into 
CCC  hands  in  the  form  of  manufactured 
milk  products.  With  the  reduction  of 
surplus  miik  products  in  Govcrnir.ent 
hands  this  justification  lias  loomed 
smaller  and  an  additional  justification 
has  ballooned  into  visual  reality.  This 
latter  basis  for  the  proeram  is  the  wel- 
fare cf  the  children  themselves  and  it  is 
increasingly  felt  that  at  least  part  of 
the  costs  cf  the  program  should  not  be 
charged  to  price  support  operations. 
The  committee  amendment  vhich  au- 
thorizes the  amount  of  S15  milhon  to  be 
sought  through  the  regular  appropria- 
tion process  rather  than  throueh  the 
back  door  of  CCC  reflects  this  reason- 
ing. It  is  at  least  a  partial  recognition 
of  the  money  value  of  the  program  spent 
for  children  rather  than  farmers. 

A  comparison  of  the  Federal  contri- 
bution to  .school  lunches — which  include 
a  requirement  of  a  half  pint  of  milk — 
with  the  Federal  contribution  to  school 
milk  reveals  a  startling  disparity. 
The  cash  contribution  to  each  unit  of 
milk  is  identical  with  the  cash  contri- 
bution to  each  lunch  which  includes 
milk.  Inasmuch  as  the  lunch  co.^ts  at 
least  25  cent.s  per  unit  and  the  milk  no 
more  tlian  6  cents  per  unit  it  is  patently 
obvious  that  they  are  recei\-ing  unequal 
treatment  viewed  as  programs  lor  the 
benefit  of  children.  The  disparity  flags 
the  milk  program  as  a  price  support 
program,  pure  and  simple. 

Those  of  us  who  believe  that  school 
milk  is  no  more  of  a  price  support  oper- 
ation than  school  lunches  feel  that  the 
situation  can  only  be  clarified  by  treat- 
ing the  two  programs  on  an  equal  basis. 
Those  of  us  who  support  the  programs 
advocate  an  ultimate  transfer  of  the 
school  milk  program  to  the  repular  ap- 
propriation process  at  its  present  level 
of  contribution  of  4  cents  per  half  pint. 
A  corollary  advocacy  i.s  that  of  raising 
the  per  unit  contribution  to  each  school 
lunch. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should 
like  to  say  a  word  in  closing.  This  bill 
was  reported  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  by  a  unanimous  vote.  It 
provides  for  the  continuation  of  a  very 
worthwhile  prop-am,  and  I  hope  that 
it  will  be  adopted  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 
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Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  fxxrtheT  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill  for  amendment. 

nrVio   r'loT-Ir   r-aar^    fho   hill     QC    f nnnu.'5  • 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  on 
the  late  W.  Ross  Duke. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  lUi- 

nni«:     fMr     (THaraI? 
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competition  between  domestic  industries 
and  foreign  industries  with  respect  to  the 
level  of  wages  and  the  working  condi- 
tions in  t,he  production  of  articles  im- 


Under  unanimous  con.sent  I  include 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  text  of 
Mr  Flynn's  remarks  that  were  broadcast 
from  WHAV,  Haverhill,  Mass.,  on  that 


,-¥^r^     intn     f  Vn  a     TTtlitoH      Cfotnc 


^^   ^^11^, 


occasional  bone  tossed  to  them   simply  be- 
cause they  have  reached   a  certain   age. 

.fncl  in  view  of  all  this.  It  is  heaxtcnlng 
Indeed  to  observe  the  action  of  Congress- 
man Thomas  J.  Lane  in  this  all  Importiint 
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Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  fitfther  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A"ierica  in  Congres.^  assembled.  That  the  first 
sentence  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  con- 
tinue the  special  mlllc  program  for  children 
In  the  Interest  of  improved  nutrition  by 
fosterlng  the  consumption  of  fluid  milfe  !n 
schools",  approved  July  1,  1958.  a,s  amended 
(7  use,  BCC.  1446  note).  Is  amended  M  read 
as  follows:  "That  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1,  1959,  not  to  exceed  $85  ooo  uOO, 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
1960.  not  to  exceed  $90,000,000  of  the  funds 
of  the  Ck^mmodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
be  used  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
fluid  milk  by  children  (1)  in  nonproa"- 
schools  of  high-school  grade  and  under 
and  (2)  in  nonprofit  nursery  schools,  child- 
care  centers,  settlement  houses,  summer 
campa,  and  similar  nonprofit  institutiuiiS  de- 
voted to  the  care  and  training  of  children  " 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  10.  strike  out  "J90.000  OOO" 
and  insert  "t85,OOO.00O'\ 

Page  3,  after  line  6.  insert   the  f)ll')wine: 

"Sec.  2.  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by 
adding  after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  In  addition  to  the 
funds  hereinbefore  made  available,  there  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  for  the  ft.scil  year  begin- 
ning July  1.  1960,  such  amount  as  may  be 
deemed  to  be  necessary  but  not  to  exceed 
$15,000,000. '.•• 

The  committee  amendments  wore 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  cha.r, 
Mr.  Patman.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  iH.R.  9331  >  to  increase  the  au- 
thorized maximum  expenditure  for  the 
fiscal  years  1960  and  1961  under  the  spe- 
cial milk  program  for  children,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  439,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  sepai-ate  vote  demanded  on  any 
emiendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  extend  their  remarks 
at  that  point  in  the  Record  at  the  close 
of  the  debate  on  the  bill.  H.R.  9331. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  W.  ROSS  DUKE.  OF 
WICHITA  FALLS.  TEX..  COMMAND- 
ER IN  CHIEF  OF  THE  UNITED 
SPANISH   WAR   VETERANS 

Mr.  O'HAR.A  of  Ilhnoi.';.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimou.-  conseni  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  thi.s  p<!.nt  in  the  Record. 

The  SPF;AKi:.R.  Is  there  objection 
to  tht  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois^ 

There  wa.>  no  objection. 

Mr.  0'HAR.\  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
it  i.>  Hith  profound  sorrow  that  I  an- 
nounce to  the  House  the  death  of  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Un:tf>d  Span- 
ish War  Veterans,  the  beloved  W.  Ro.s 
Duke  of  Wichita  Falls.  Tex.  He  was  a 
veceran  of  both  the  Cuban  and  Philip- 
pines :ampaigns.  His  regiment,  the  44Lh 
Volunteer  Infantry,  engaged  in  131  bat- 
tles and  skirmishes  in  the  Philippines. 
He  represents  the  finest  traditions  of  tlie 
armec  forces  of  the  United  States,  com- 
posed entirely  of  volunteers,  that  started 
our  ccuntry  on  the  road  to  world  history 
more  :han  6  decades  ago. 

I  .shall  miss  him  very,  very  much.  His 
vi.sits  with  me  when  in  Washington  in 
tlie  faithful  and  dedicated  performance 
of  his  duties  as  commander  in  chief  of 
the  USWV  I  shall  never  forget.  Only 
last  February,  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
sinking  of  the  battleship  Maine,  it  was 
my  privilege  personally  to  deliver  at  San- 
tiago de  Cuba,  where  American  troops 
fou.eh:  with  Cuban  ti  oops  for  Cuba  Libre. 
his  m-:s.sage  of  greeting  to  the  people  of 
Cuba  and  expression  of  eternal  friend- 
ship l:>etween  the  peoples  of  the  United 
State.'  and  the  peoples  of  Cuba. 

On  January  25,  1960,  I  api>eared  with 
Past  Commanders  in  Chief  John  V. 
Shroyer  and  John  White  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  in  support  of  H.R  2412. 
This  bill,  providing  that  for  the  purpose 
of  hospitalization  all  disabilities  of  vet- 
erans of  the  Spanish-American  War 
shall  56  considered  as  service-connected, 
is  intended  to  make  hospitalization  avail- 
able to  a  handful  of  veterans,  who.se 
average  aee  :s  84  and  none  of  whom 
could  prove  service-connected  di.sabili- 
t:e.s  fir  the  simple  reason  that  at  that 
periCKl  no  medical  or  other  record.s  were 
k"pt.  It  i.s  a  qood  and  meritorious  bill 
and  he  ^ubcomm:tiee  chairman^d  by 
the  a')le  Con:;re.s.swoman  from  We.st  Vir- 
ginia the  Honorable  Elizabeth  Kzt.  was 
most  gracious  and  sympathetic. 

I  hid  not  known  of  the  illness  of  Com- 
mancer  in  Chief  Duke,  and  m  my  re- 
marks had  made  mention  of  him  think- 
ing that  he  was  present.  I  was  shocked 
later  to  learn  that  at  that  moment  he 
was  lying  His  death  occurred  at  3 
o'clock  the  following  morninf.  To  his 
devoted  widow,  his  brother.  Jim,  and  his 
sister.  Mrs  Will  Stevens,  I  extend  my 
deep€st  svTnpathy. 

CEVERAI     LEA\'X    TO    EXTTND    REM.1RKS 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  any  Member  who  may  desire  to  do 
so  may  have  permission  to  extend  thf-ir 


ren. a.Ks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  on 
Uie  late  W  Ross  Duke. 

Tiie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois   [Mr.  O'Harai? 

There  was  no  obiection. 


TEXTILE  IMPORTS 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  SE>eaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  did  you 
know  that  mens  woolen  and  worsted 
suits,  manufactured  abroad  are  being 
imported  into  the  United  States  where 
they  sell  for  lower  prices  than  American- 
made  s'  its? 

This  threat  to  our  apparel  industry  is 
also  a  blow  to  our  textile  industry  which 
is  fighting  for  its  life  agamst  the  increas- 
ing pressure  of  textile  imports 

Cotton  fabric  Imports  have  jumped 
from  122  million  square  yards  in  1957, 
to  180  million  in  1959.  Imports  of  wool 
fabrics  have  risen  from  32  million  square 
yards  in  1957,  to  about  46  million  square 
yards  in  1959 

One-hundred  and  eighty  thou.sand 
mens  and  boys'  pants  were  imported 
from  the  Far  East  in  1957;  5  million  m 
1959,  an  increase  of  more  than  2.700  per- 
cent. 

The  billions  of  dollars  of  American 
capital  invested  abroad  have  resulted  in 
the  manufacture  of  products  that  are 
being  shipped  bark  to  the  United  States 
to  compete  unfairly  with  American  in- 
dustries and  American  workers  in  our 
home  market. 

The  administration  is  alarmed  by  the 
unfavorable  balance  of  trade;  the  widen- 
mg  lead  of  imports  over  exports  caused 
by  its  indifference  to  the  pleas  for  pro- 
tection by  those  American  industries 
that  are  fighting  for  survival. 

We  who  represent  the  textile  manu- 
facturing communities  have  been  trying 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the  administration 
to  the  need  for  adequate  tariffs  and 
quotas  to  protect  our  domestic  industries 
and  workers  from  this  invasion  for  many 
years. 

Now  that  other  American  industiies 
nvf  being  hurt  the  administration  may 
wake  up  to  the  peril  and  take  effective 
action  to  safeguard  our  domestic  econ- 
omy. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  the 
executive  department  in  its  negotiaUons 
with  other  countries,  the  Congress  dele- 
gated Its  own  tanffmaking  powers  Wv 
believed  that  no  American  President 
would  permit  any  American  Industry  to 
be  hai-med  under  reciprocal  trade  aRree- 
ments  with  other  nations  But  our  pleas 
for  the  protection  of  textile  and  other 
industries,  supported  by  incontrovertible 
facts,  have  been  ignored. 

In  reaction  to  this  neglect.  Senator 
Keating,  of  New  York,  introduced  a  bill 
late  in  the  last  session  seeking  to  estab- 
lish a  new  method  of  restricting  imports. 
Under  the  terms  of  his  bill  the  addi- 
tional duties  imposed  would  have  the 
purpose  of    equalizing  the  conditions  of 
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competition  between  domestic  industries 
and  foreign  industries  with  respect  to  the 
level  of  wages  and  the  working  condi- 
tions in  t,he  production  of  articles  im- 
ported into  the  United  States." 

Wlieth(.'r  this  bill  or  a  similar  one  that 
takes  into  account  other  cost  factors 
becomes  law  it  is  clear  that  we  must  have 
some  form  of  equalizing  legislation  to 
protect  a$  from  foreign  sweatshop  com- 
petition. 

Textile  manufacturers  in  Hong  Kong 
pay  only  14  cents  an  hour  Even  In  Can- 
ada. who.se  wage  and  hour  standards  are 
closest  to  our  own,  there  are  many  in- 
stances in  which  their  rates  are  mate- 
rially below  those  prevailing  in  the 
United  States. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  link 
trade  curbs  to  rates  of  pay  in  foreign 
lands.  This  is  a  worthwhile  remedy,  but 
It  will  take  time  before  it  or  similar 
legislation  becomes  law. 

The  textile  industry  needs  immediate 
relief. 

We,  therefore,  urge  the  administra- 
tion to  establish  impHsrt  quotas,  and,  in 
renegotiating  the  tariffs  on  wool  fabrics 
this  year,  to  establish  a  duty  in  excess  of 
45  percent. 

Pour  hundred  thousand  textile  work- 
ers have  lost  their  jobs  during  the  past 
10  years  due  in  large  measure  to  the  ad- 
ministration's international  trade  policy. 

We  recommend  a  prompt  revision  of 
that  policy,  in  order  to  save  the  Amer- 
ican wool  manufacturing  industry. 


SOCIAL     SECURIIY     PLUS     OPPOR- 
TUNITY 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr  Spp;iker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous coii.sent  to  e.xtend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter 

The  Sl'EAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  LASE  Mr.  Speaker,  the  greatest 
need  for  our  older  people  is  for  security 
plus  opportunity. 

Retirement  at  a  bare  subsistence  level 
Is  not  good  enough. 

Many  a  man  or  woman  at  the  age  of  65 
or  62,  wh-le  unable  to  work  with  the  full 
vigor  of  <'arlier  years  has  the  precious 
patience,  experience,  and  judgment  that 
the  Nation  needs. 

Under  the  present  Social  Security  Act. 
which  limits  their  wages  after  retirement 
to  a  mere-  $1,200  a  year,  we  are  denying 
them  the  opportunity  to  supplement  their 
meager  tensions  and  to  engage  in  the 
part-time  pi-oductive  efforts  that  are  es- 
sential to  their  morale 

By  ra.slng  this  ceiling  to  $2,400. 
through  the  bill  I  have  introduced  for 
that  pur)X)se,  we  shall  realize  a  happy 
solution  to  this  problem,  combining  the 
best  elements  of  security  plus  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  Arthur  Plynn,  of  Lawrence.  Mass.. 
the  able  and  respected  radio  commenta- 
tor whos<>  editorial  feature  "Assignment 
Haverhill"  is  the  favorite  program  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  living 
in  the  industrial  cities  of  tlie  Merrimack 
Valley„d.?votcd  his  program  of  January 
27.  1960.  to  this  subject. 


Under  unanimous  con.-^ent  I  include 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  text  of 
Mr.  Flynn's  remarks  that  were  broadcast 
from  WHAV.  Haverhill,  Mass.,  on  tliat 
date,  as  follows: 

Assignment  HAVtRniLL 

(Remarks    by    Arthur    Flvnn,    WHAV, 

Jan. 27.  1960) 

There  is  probably  no  one  In  public  office 
who  fights  more  diligently  and  with  greater 
rervor  for  the  aged  and  the  worltlngman 
than  Congressman  Thomas  J.  Lane,  of  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District.  Over  the 
many  years  that  this  popular  lawmaker  has 
been  serving  the  public  he  has  been  a  dedi- 
cated individual.  Congressman  Lane  is  a 
fighter  for  the  underdog;  he  is  the  champion 
of  the  underprivileged;  he  is  an  inspiration 
to  the  aged. 

So  many  times  over  the  past  years  have 
we  heard  people  complain  of  the  Inadequacy 
of  old-age  insurance  a5  provided  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  So  many  times  have 
we  heard  people  who  are  over  65  years  of  age 
tell  of  the  terrible  problems  with  which  they 
are  faced  In  their  seemingly  hopeless  en- 
deavor to  make  ends  meet.  And  strangely 
enough  you  find  all  too  few  people  in  public 
life  who  are  willing  to  devote  a  mere  portion 
of  their  time  to  the  urglngs  or  the  pleas  of 
this  certain  class  of  people — a  class  of  people 
which  is  entitled  to  more  consideration  than 
most.  For  who  should  be  more  revered? 
Who  should  be  given  the  utmost  consider- 
ation in  any  matter,  but  the  aged?  They  are 
our  senior  citizens;  they  are  the  people  who, 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brows  have  made  p)os- 
sible  many  of  the  niceties  which  we  enjoy 
today  and  too  frequently  simply  take  for 
granted.  The  aged  are  the  people  who 
should  be  given  preferential  treatment  in  all 
matters.  They  (In  my  book  at  least  i  are 
our  finest  citizens.  Social  security  is  given 
far  too  little  attention  by  all  of  us  and  pur- 
suant to  that  we  can  only  say  In  a  loud,  clear 
voice,  "Thank  heavens  for  a  man  like  Con- 
gressman Thomas  J.  Lane."  Imagine  now, 
if  you  are  one  of  those  people  unfortunate 
enough  to  fall  into  the  minimum  social 
security  bracket,  you  receive  the  fantastic 
sum  of  approximately  $33  a  month.  On  top 
of  that  you  are  permitted  to  earn  a  tiny  bit 
on  the  side — a  tiny,  tiny  bit.  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $1,200  In  a  single  year.  If  you 
earn  more  than  that  you  lose  the  $33  which 
the  "Uncle"  sends  you  monthly.  If  you  are 
one  of  those  people  who  fall  Into  the  maxi- 
mum bracket  you  are  not  too  btwlly  off,  for 
then  you  receive  $119  a  month  and  of 
cotirse  you  can  still  earn  the  limit  of  $1,200 
annually  If  you  are  able  But  no  more,  or 
you  lose  the  original  $119 

But  getting  back  to  the  minimum  ithe 
category  into  which  far  too  many  fall  i  isn  t 
it  ridiculous  to  think  that  an  elderly  person 
is  expected  to  survive  on  $33  a  month,  es- 
pecially if  he  is  unable  to  do  any  outside 
work — or  even  if  he  is  able  to  do  outside 
work  he  Is  still  limited  to  the  aforemeiituned 
$1,300  R  year,  which  adds  up  to  a  total 
weekly  income  of  about  $33.  Try  to  get  by 
on  that  sometime.  And  bear  m  nund,  of 
coiu-se,  many,  many  J  tt.e.-r  elder  fulks  are 
unable  to  do  outside  work  ::  !  .  f  mpelled 
to  "sweat  it  out"  on  the  S3J  n.oi.'Ji.y  income. 
How  they  do  It — If  they  do — is  a  miracle  of 
the  ages. 

There  is  no  questioning  the  fact  that 
social  security  benefits,  as  f;ir  as  a  retired 
individual  or  couple  are  concerned,  are  lar 
from  being  adequate.  The  minimum  income 
allowed  a  retired  individual  wouldn't  keep 
him  supplied  with  matches  to  light  the  pipe 
he  can't  afford  to  own. 

People  in  public  office,  with  the  exception 
of  men  like  Congressman  Lane,  seem  to  for- 
get that  times  have  changed.  They  over- 
look the  fact  that  retired  individuals  are 
entitled  to  the  right  of  living  like  no.-'ir.al 
human  beings — not  public  charges  with  an 


occ.os.onal  bor.e  tossed  to  them  simply  be- 
cause they   have  reached   a  certain   age. 

And  in  view  of  all  this,  it  is  heartening 
Indeed  to  observe  the  action  of  Congress- 
man Thomas  J.  Lane  in  this  all  important 
matK-r  m  which  he  has  submitted  a  bill  that 
would  raise  the  ceiUnp  on  wages  for  people 
who  continue  to  work  after  retiring  under 
social  security.  Congressman  Lane  has 
charged  that  social  security  benefits  are  not 
sufficient  for  a  retired  person.  He  said  the 
unrealistic  limitation  on  wage  earnings  after 
retirement  discourages  those  who  are 
struggling  to  make  both  ends  meet.  The 
crux  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  the 
present  social  security  laws  and  regulations 
are  far  outmoded.  They  do  not  fill  the  bill 
under  the  present  standard  of  living.  They 
simply  do  not  make  sense.  The  ceiling  of 
$1,200  was  Inserted  in  the  Social  Sectirity 
Act  at  a  time  when  wages  and  the  cost  of 
living  were  much  much  lower  than  they  are 
today.  The  action  along  these  lines  wa« 
moti%ated  by  the  fears  of  Congress  during 
the  depression,  that  retired  people  would  go 
on  working  and  thus  deprive  younger  peo- 
ple of  Job  opportunities.  Congressman  Laki 
points  out  that  this  reasoning  has  been  out- 
dated by  the  march  of  events.  The  $1,200 
ceiling  is  penalizing  old  folks  who  want  to 
work  at  a  part-time  Job  In  order  to  raise 
themselves  above  the  level  of  mere  sub- 
sistence. 

Another  Interesting  Inconsistency  in  the 
law  is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  celling  on 
other  income  such  as  interest,  dividends,  etc. 
received  by  retirees  who  are  so  fortunately 
situated.  But  how  many  of  the  older  fi  Iks 
are  in  the  "coupon  clipping  '  le.'urue?  Most 
of  them,  under  the  present  setup  are  hand- 
cuffed to  the  kitchen  table. 

Cougreesman  Lane,  in  a  manner  most  en- 
couraging to  the  older  folks,  states  emphati- 
cally that  the  ceiling  on  income  fron.  wages 
should  definitely  be  raised  And  what  is 
extremely  encouraging  regarding  the  ;x'pu- 
lar  Congressman's  proposal  is.  that  no  one 
would  be  penalized,  one  penny,  in  any  way, 
by  this  action.  Congressman  Lane  has 
asked  that  the  present  celling  be  raised  Irom 
$1,200  a  year  to  $2,400  in  order  that  those 
who  liave  to  work  after  retirement  can  hold 
their  heads  high  and  live  like  normal  human 
beings  as  they  approach  the  "'ar  turn"  on 
the  road  in  life. 

This  proposal  on  the  part  of  Congressman 
Thomas  J.  Lane  is  just  one  more  act  the 
type  of  which  has  sc>  endeared  him  to  his 
constitutents  in  the  Seventh  Cuneressl.inal 
District  No  individual,  as  we  stated  earlier. 
works  harder  in  the  interest  of  the  elderly 
or  the  laboring  man  than  Lane.  And  this 
bill  that  has  been  filed  by  the  popular  Con- 
gressman reeardlnp  the  raising  of  the  social 
security  celling  at  far  as  wages  earned  after 
retirement  are  concerned,  is  simply  one 
more  example  of  his  awareness  of  the  needs 
of  the  people  whom  h^  represents 

Th!"  unrealistic  i.rrUtntl"ns  now  inifwsed 
sho\i:d  be  changed  and  it  is  heartening  in- 
deed to  see  Cong'-essman  L.\ne  grab  the  bull 
by  the  horns  in  his  customary  fashion  in 
bringing  tiie  matter  up  for  action 

H'lw  fanuTfttt-  the  pe<-.ple  in  the  S«-ventli 
District  are  ha\!!ig  such  a  tireless  sincere, 
iie^rts.^'ve  Representjitlve  in  Washington  as 
Cong  e-"ism«n  THO^i.^s  J    Lank. 


IMP<:>RTATION  OF  CANADIAN  PORK 

M:  HOEVEN  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
mariis  at  this  point  in  the  Recx)Rd  and  to 
include  extraneous  matt^er. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

Tr.ere  was  no  objection. 

\^:'.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  truly 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  our 
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agricultural  economy  Is  a  healthy  hog 
market.  Recent  developments  in  the  hog 
marketing  picture  haa  been  somewhat 
encouraging.  The  reported  farrowing  of 
11  percent  less  baby  pigs  for  the  1960 
spring  crop,  along  with  some  increase  in 
hog  market  prices,  have  been  both  grati- 
fying and  hopeful  for  the  hog  farmer. 

Another  bright  spot  has  been  the  co- 
oi)eration  of  the  Canadian  Government 
in  withholding  substantial  quantities  of 
low-priced  pork  from  the  American 
market.  The  institution  of  a  compensa- 
tory payment  program  on  Canadian 
hogs  last  month  gave  me  considerable 
concern.  I  have  been  assured  by  the 
Department  of  Agricullure,  however, 
that  cheap  Canadian  pork  will  not  be 
diunped  into  the  United  States. 

Under  unanimous  con.sent  I  insert  in- 
to the  Rbcord  the  following  corre:  pond- 
ence  between  myself  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  this  important 
subject: 

J\.vu\RY   14,  I960. 
,  Hon.  EzR.\  Tai-t  Bensox. 
The  Secretary  of  ATriculfurs. 
Department  of  Agr.culture, 
Washington.  D  C. 

De.\r  Ma.  Secretary  I  am  t.iklr.g  th'.s  oc- 
casioa  to  Inq-jlre  about  your  Deparimenfa 
ac-ivity  In  response  to  the  reported  in.stltu- 
t'.on  of  a  compensatory  payment  pro-am  oa 
liTe  hogs  by  the  Canadian  Government. 

As  you  recall,  I.  along  with  the  other  mi- 
nority members  of  this  C'->mn.ittee,  wrote  to 
you  last  summer  expressing  deep  concern 
over  developments  in  CanaUiin  hug  pricing 
practices  which  would  ser.^v.siy  aifec:  tlie 
American  hog  farmer.  At  that  time  tiie 
fail'ore  of  the  price  support  progr.vm  on 
Canadian  hogs  was  bu.id-ng  up  pressure  Uj 
dump  the  excess  production  of  pork  ir:ta 
the  United  States  and  make  up  the  difference 
between  the  depressed  market  price  and  the 
support  price  with  compensatory  payments 
to  Canadian  hog  farmers.  Last  weekend. 
according  to  a  recent  farm  magiiz;ne  story. 
was  the  tlm.e  for  launching  this  •  Brannan 
p'.an"  for  Canadian  hogs. 

Now  that  Canada  h.=i.'!  ad'pted  this  pro- 
gram, I  am  extremely  concerned  as  to  its 
effect.  Everyone  Is  for  mutually  advanta- 
geous trade,  but  we  cannot  and  miist  not  let 
government-subsidized  pork  from  Canada  be 
dumped  Into  our  country  In  competition 
with  .\mierlcan  hog  farmers  who  are  produc- 
ing for  a  free  market  without  such  a  sub- 
sidy. Any  substantial  increase  in  Cmadian 
Imports  will  also  tend  to  depress  the  domes- 
tic hog  market  and  aiTect  the  effectiveness  uf 
your  Department's  pork  diversluu  programs. 
I  realize  that  b^jth  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  you,  personally,  have  fol- 
lowed the  Canadian  hog  situation  and  have 
taken  some  concrete  steps  to  prevent  thla 
cheap  Canadian  pork  from.  n.x)ding  the 
American  market.  I  wjuld  greatly  appre- 
ciate your  com.m?n*-s  on  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  plans  f  .r  the  f-.'ure  in  this 
regard 

Sincerely  yours. 

Charle.s  B    Hofvev, 
j  Af'"^.  b'T   o'   ro"7'.';  » 

Eighth  District  of  I^ua. 

DePARTMEN-T    or    .AGRICXTL-miE. 

Wdshingt-m.  DC,  Jj.nuary  28,  1960. 
Hon.  Charles  B   Hoevev, 
House  of  RepTe.ienta tiles. 

Dear  Congbess.man  Hoeven:  Reference  Is 
ma.le  to  you"-  Inquiry  concerning  the  Ca- 
nadian deflciency  payment  pro^&m  on  hogs 
and  tha  problem  of  subsidized  Canadian  pork 
being  Imported  into  the  United  Statea. 

We  have  ha  1  consultations  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Canadian  Governm.ent  on 


these  problems  as  the  program  was  being 
devel(>ped  and  I  am  happy  to  advise  you  that 
the  Canadian  Government  has  taken  artlon 
to  prevent  any  subsidized  pork  from  being 
expor-.ed  to  U  S   markets. 

The  Minister  of  Tr,ide  and  Commerce  In 
Ottawa  issued  the  fi.)llowlng  press  release 
on  January  13.  1960: 

"A  t-eneral  e.xp<->rt  permit  will  be  IsfiPd  'o 
cover  the  exp<.rt  of  p.>rk  and  fxjrk  pruducts 
to  all  destin<iti>>ns  except  the  Uniuxl  States. 
This  gjneral  permit  wia  also  permit  the  ex- 
p  '.-t  o:  a  variety  of  pork  and  p<jrk  pr-xluota 
to  the  United  States.  H  jwever.  Individual 
permits  will  be  required  to  cover  the  export 
t)  the  United  States  of  products  eligible  for 
d:f.cie:icy  payment,  i.e..  products  from  grade 
A  and  B  carcasses.  Such  permits  wUl  be 
granted  only  after  the  exporter  has  pur- 
chased the  product  from  the  Agricultural 
Products  Board  at  a  price  equivalent  to  the 
support  price  of  $23.65  per  100  pounds 
dressed  weight  for  grade  A  and  B  hogs  at 
Toronto. 

"ApjiUcatlons  for  exp>ort  permits  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Export  and  Import  Per- 
mits Section.  Commodities  Branch.  Depart- 
ment cf  Trade  and  Commerce. 

"This  action  has  been  taken  as  a  means  of 
malnUiining  traditional  exports  of  pork  and 
pork  products  to  the  United  States  by  avoid- 
ing the  {Kwsibllity  of  countervalilng  duty 
being  applied  by  the  United  States  on  prod- 
ucts that  might  be  eligible  for  deflciency 
payment  under  the  support  program,  which 
came  Into  effect  in  Canada  on  January  U 
I960."  ■' 

We  appreciate  your  Interest  in  thl«  matter 
and  assure  you  that  we  shall  watch  develop- 
mento  closely. 

Sincerely  yours, 

S.  T.  Benson. 


FOR  HEALTH.-^  PAKE— COOPERA- 
TION NEELjED 
Mr  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marlcs  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAPCER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque.st  of  the  jentleman  from 
Wa^hmi^ton.' 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 2.  1960,  the  Honorable  H'enry  A. 
Dixox,  of  Utah,  made  a  statement  en- 
titled •■Agricultural  Chemicals:  Realistic 
Policy  Needed  ■■  i  have  carefullv  reread 
this  statement  and  want  to  add  my  con- 
currence. 

Dr.  Dixon  ha.^  -on"^  to  the  h^art  cf  the 
problem,  and  m  d..>cu^:ing  this  w,th  liirii 
v.e  find  that  if  the  orlKinal  intent  of  the 
pesticide  residue  amendment  were  fol- 
lowed none  of  these  food  scares  would 
have  occurred. 

Many  of  you  have  seen  a  reprint  of  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  February 
i.ssue  of  the  Farm  Journal.  For  those 
who  have  not,  I  commend  it  to  you. 

I  served  on  the  select  committee  which 
.studied  chemicals  in  food.s.  I  feel  that 
I  have  a  go._xl  background  on  the 
problems. 

It  i.s  interesting  to  note  the  House  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee heard  testimony  from  experts 
and  did  not  recommend  the  so-called 
Deianey  amendment.  Their  better 
judgment  was  ignored  and  now  we 
have  the  odd  procedure  of  the  Food  and 
I">rug  Administration  administering  a 
congressional  edict — not  the  findings  of 


qualified  scientists.  We  must  set  up  a 
iPEral  admmi.strative  procedure  based  on 
proper  and  thorough  research. 

Certainly  the  public  health  must  be 
protected  with  every  able  facility  we  have 
at  hand — let  us  make  them  into  a  real 
team— in  the  public  Interest  and  the 
health  protection  of  all  of  us. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  the 
editorial  from  the  Farm  Journal  at  this 
point,  as  follows  i 

This  Can't  Be  Allowd)  To  Go  On 

Farmers  are  as  much  Interested  In  protect- 
ing the  public  health  as  anyone.  But  with 
respect  to  feed  additives,  pesticides,  and 
similar  tools  ot  modern  agriculture,  we  have 
an  intolerable  situation. 

1.  We  have  a  law  that  needs  changing — 
the  Delaney  amendment,  or  "additive'  to  the 
Food  Additives  Act.  It  specifies  that  no 
substance  which  has  ever  caused  cancer,  in 
so  much  as  a  laboratory  mouse,  can  be  added 
to  feed.  It  doesnt  matter  that  the  sub- 
stance requires  massive  doees  over  an  ex- 
tended time;  it  doesnt  matter  that  as  little 
as  one  part  per  million  of  the  additive  may 
show  up  in  meat,  milk,  or  eggs,  or  that  at>so- 
lutely  none  shows  up.  Congress — not  sci- 
entists— has  said  this  Is  dangerous  and  cant 
be  allowed.  The  trouble  with  the  law  Is 
simple:  It  leaves  no  room  for  scientific  Judg- 
ment. 

Never  before  has  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration been  hamstrung  this  way  It 
has  allowed  tolerances  of  some  2.000  potent 
substances  which  are  Judged  by  scientists  to 
be  safe  in  negligible  amounts.  Why  not 
continue  to  let  scientists  decide? 

Actually.  It  has  been  proved  that  salt,  pep- 
per, eggs,  or  glucose  solutions  can  produce 
cancer  in  experimental  animals  as  readily 
as  diethyl  stUbestrol,  which  produced  th« 
recent  poultry  scare.  Other  estrogens  which 
act  much  like  stUbestrol  occur  naturally  in 
alfalfa  hay.  com.  and  wheat.  Are  we  to 
stop  feeding  them,  too? 

The  result  of  the  cancer  scare  is  that  Ptood 
and  Drug  Is  not  approving  any  new  fee<l 
additive.  Manufacturers  are  now  required 
to  prove  not  only  that  their  product  hasn  t 
yet  produced  cancer,  but  that  under  no  con- 
ceivable circumstances  could  It  do  so — obvl- 
oualy  Impoeslble  of  proof.  Hence,  progress 
with  new  and  better  feed  addltlve.s  has 
almost  ground  to  a  stop.  The  peatlcld* 
world  has  been   thrown   into  confusion. 

2.  We  have  an  able,  thoUgh  iinderstaffed. 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  which  U  not 
completely  running  its  own  show.  Deci- 
sions, If  they  have  any  publicity  value,  are 
being  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
caUon.  and  Welfare.  In  the  more  spectacu- 
lar Instances,  the  pronouncements  come  from 
him,  too — by  press  conference. 

FDA  14  responsible  to  a  cabinet  officer, 
who  is  a  political  appointee,  part  of  a  po- 
litical administration.  We  can't  say  whether 
Arthur  8  Plemming,  Secretary  of  HEW,  l« 
Influenced  by  political  motives  or  not.  The 
point  Is  he  could  be  And  If  he  werent,  his 
successor  might  be.  The  Secretary  of  HEW 
doesnt  have  many  opportunities  to  make 
the  front  page.  When  something  like  cran- 
berries or  capons  comes  along.  It's  a  tempU- 
tlon  to  call  a  press  conference,  toss  the  word 
"cancer"  about,  suddenly  achieve  headlines 
and  emerge  as  the  great  defender  of  the 
people. 

What  can  be  done?  Well,  first,  we  need 
a  change  in  the  Delaney  amendment.  Sec- 
ond, we  need  a  change  In  the  administrative 
setup.  Third,  farmers  must  absolutely  fol- 
low labels — the  responsibility  is  on  them. 
too. 

As  to  adn?lnlstratlon,  we  need  to  remove 
from  the  hjvnds  of  any  one  man,  particularly 
when  he  Is  a  political  officeholder,  (1)  the 
po'wer  to  panic  American  consumers  with  • 
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mere  Ill-advised  statement  and  (2)  the 
power  to  lay  low  with  one  blow  an  entire 
segment  of  agriculture. 

How  can  we  do  it?  We  might  make  FDA 
an  Independent  agency  like  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  We  might  equip  FDA 
with  better  advisory  bodies  than  It  already 
has — let  these  bodies  assay  the  danger,  make 
recommerdatlons,  and  take  over  the  func- 
tion of  announcing  such  news  to  the  pub- 
lic. We  might  bring  In  the  US.  Public 
Health  Service.  Agriculture  ought  to  have 
a  voice  somewhere — at  least  It  should  be 
heard.  M^'be  we  need  a  new  broad-based 
commission. 

Certainly  we  need  something  better  than 
we've  got.  The  present  situation  cannot  be 
allowed  to  go  on. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  HEARINGS 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  p>oint  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
OregoB? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  OPiEEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  weelc  at  the  Asbury  Methodist 
Church  ir  this  city  there  occurred  a  very 
moving  and  revealing  episode.  Ameri- 
can citizens  from  a  number  of  States 
came  to  that  church  and  were  asked  to 
testify  as  to  the  roadblocks  which  had 
been  placed  in  the  way  of  their  exercise 
of  the  birthright  of  every  American  cit- 
izen— the  free,  secret  ballot.  These 
citizens  hud  two  things  in  common — they 
were  Negi  oes  and  they  had  been  denied 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
choice  of  the  people  who  govern  them 
and  who  represent  them  in  the  institu- 
tions which  do  control  their  lives  and 
their  destinies. 

This  te.stimony,  and  the  ensuing  dis- 
cussion, was  recorded  on  tape,  and  the 
entire  proceedings  were  made  available 
to  the  Civil  Rights  Commission.  I  shall 
not  ask  that  the  entire  57-page  transcript 
be  inserted,  but  I  do  include  the  testi- 
mony of  the  witnesses  before  this 
assembly  at  this  p>oint  in  my  remarks  in 
the  Recofdi 

Chalrmaji  Lovt  Good  afternoon.  You  are 
about  to  witness  the  first  hearing  conducted 
by  the  Volunteer  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
ITils  Is  an  unofficial  body  of  six  distinguished 
citizens  from  five  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Before  introducing  members  of  the  Com- 
mission I  want  to  tell  you  briefiy  how  they 
came  to  b<.>  here  and  why  It  Is  that  we  are 
holding  this  hearing. 

Last  July  a  Federal  Judge  In  Shreveport. 
La  ,  ordered  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  not  to  hold  a  hearing  on  violations  of 
voting  rights  in  northern  Louisiana.  Sixty- 
seven  Negro  citizens  who  were  in  Shreveport 
to  testify  were  thus  barred  from  telling  how 
they  were  kept  from  registering  to  vote. 

Sponsors  of  today's  hearing  decided  that 
one  way  t<j  get  this  story  told  to  Congress 
and  to  the  Nation  at  large  was  to  form  their 
own  Volunteer  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
This  commission  will  hear  the  stories  of  vote- 
less people  from  .several  Southern  States. 

After  each  witness  has  testified,  members 
of  the  commission  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  question  him  or  her.  Later  there  will  be 
recommendations  for  action  and  a  chance 
for  partlcljiatlon  by  the  audience. 

This  whole  proceeding  Is  being  recorded  by 
tape  and  by  a  court  stenographer.  Copies 
will  be  miide  and  presented  to  Members  of 


Congress  as  soon  as  possible  to  help  them, 
guide  them  In  shaping  and  passing  ci\il 
rights  legislation. 

The  man  responsible  for  assembling  these 
witnesses  is  Dr.  Charles  G.  GomiUion  of 
Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala.,  who  Is  at  my  right. 
With  him  Is  Mr.  Belford  V.  Lawson.  Jr., 
Washington  attorney,  who  Is  staff  counsel 
and  who  will  question  the  witnesses  as  they 
take  the  stand.  Later  Mr.  Lawson  will  sum- 
marize the  testimony. 

Will  members  of  the  commlseion  please 
rise  as  I  Introduce  them: 

Rt.  Rev.  George  W.  Baber,  Philadelphia, 
presiding  bishop  of  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Zlon  Church.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Philip  A.  Camponeschi,  Baltimore, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  of  the  city 
of  Baltimore.     [Applause.) 

Dr.  Roland  P.  Mackay,  Chicago,  noted 
neurologist  and  a  leader  In  the  field  of  ner- 
vous and  mental  diseases.     | Applause.) 

Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam  of  the  Wash- 
ington area  of  the  Methodist  Church.  I  Ap- 
plause.) 

Rt.  Rev.  C.  Ewbank  Tucker.  Louisville,  pre- 
siding bishop  of  the  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Zlon  Church. 

We  have  on  the  platform  with  us  a  num- 
ber of  other  distinguished  citizens  from  out 
of  town  who  have  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  this  enterprise  and  who  are  giving 
leadership  to  the  struggle  for  human  dignity 
and  first-class  citizenship.  Will  they  please 
stand  as  I  Introduce  them: 

Mr.  Aubrey  W.  Williams.  Montgomery,  Ala., 
president  of  the  Southern  Conference  Edu- 
cational Fund,  former  director  of  the  Nation- 
al Youth  Administration;  publisher  of  South- 
ern  Farm   and   Home.     (Applause.) 

Miss  Ella  J.  Baker,  Atlanta.  Ga.,  executive 
director  of  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference,  of  which  Dr.  Martin  L.  King 
is  president.      (Applause.) 

The  Reverend  Fred  L.  Shuttlesworth.  Birm- 
ingham, president  of  the  Alabama  Christian 
Movement  for  Human  Rights  and  secretary 
of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference. He  is  also  a  board  member  of  the 
SCLC  and  the  SCEF. 

Dr.  Aaron  Henry,  pharmacist  from  Clarks- 
dale.  Miss.,  officer  of  the  Mississippi  Regional 
Council  of  Negro  Leadership.      [Applause). 

Mr.  Hubert  L.  Bradley,  legislative  chair- 
man for  the  NAACP  in  Gary.  Ind..  who 
headed  a  delegation  from  that  city  to  this 
hearing.     [Applause] 

Mr.  Amzie  Mcx)re,  leader  of  the  NAACP  In 
Cleveland,  Miss.,  and  also  an  official  of  the 
Mississippi  Regional  Council  of  Negro  Lead- 
ership.    (Applause.) 

Two  distinguished  citizens  from  Washing- 
ton will  be  presented  among  the  vtltnesses 
to  be  heard  today. 

Dr.  Gomllllon,  will  you  please  call  your 
first  witness? 

Dr.  OoMU-LiON.  Fellow  citizens.  Mr.  Law- 
eon,  the  local  attorney,  will  call  the  witnesses 
to  the  stand. 

Mr.  Lawson. 

Mr  Lawson.  Members  of  the  commission, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  our  first  witness  Is 
Dr.  Daniel  W,  Wynn  from  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute, Alabama. 

(Whereupon  Dr.  Daniel  W.  Wynn  wa.^  ex- 
amined and  testified  as  follows: ) 

By  Mr.  Lawson: 

Question.  Will  you  state  your  full  name, 
Dr.  Wynn? 

Answer.    My  name  Is  Daniel  W   Wynn. 

Question.  What  Is  your  occupation? 

Answer.  I  am  professor  of  philosophy  in 
Tuskegee  Institute.  In  Alabama. 

Question.  Have  you  been  actively  engaged 
In  seeking  voting  rights  for  Negroes? 

Answer.  Yes;  I  have. 

Question.  For  hi  >w  longt 

Answer.  Since  1957. 


Question.  Now.  •will  you  tell  us  as  briefly  as 
you  can,  the  situation  at  Tuskegee  regarding 
the  Issue  here  involved? 

Answer.  In  my  own  words? 

Question.  Yes. 

Answer.  During  the  month  of  July  1957,  I 
went  to  the  Macon  County  Courthouse  In 
Tuskegee  for  the  purpose  of  registering  to 
vote.  Because  of  the  large  crowd  of  people 
ahead  of  me,  I  did  not  succeed  In  getting 
Into  the  registration  room  the  first  day.  I 
succeeded  in  getting  into  the  registration 
room  on  the  second  day.  where  I  found  two 
members  of  the  board  and  another  person 
trying  to  complete  the  registration  require- 
ments. 

After  entering  the  room,  one  of  the  regis- 
trars handed  a  number  of  sheets  of  paper  to 
me,  and  a  small  paperbacked  book  contain- 
ing the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

After  this,  he  asked  me  to  write  In  long- 
hand, the  second  article  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  This  I  did.  Following 
this,  he  asked  me  to  read  aloud  the  first  part 
of  the  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.     This  I  did. 

After  completing  these  two  requirements, 
I  was  asked  to  fill  In  a  questionnaire  of  about 
four  p>ages.  and  address  an  envelope  to 
myself.  I  left  the  envelope  with  the  board 
of  registrars. 

The  entire  procedure  took  me  about  1  hour 
and  10  or  15  minutes.  Immediately  after 
this,  I  went  out  and  found  the  person  who 
was  to  vouch  lor  me.  and  presented  him  to 
the  board  of  registrars.  After  being  iKiable 
to  hear  from  the  board  during  the  year  1957. 
I  returned  to  the  Macon  County  Courthouse 
In  October  1958  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
again  to  register  to  vote  and  to  inquire  of 
the  members  of  the  board  why  I  had  not 
heard  from  them. 

On  this  occasion,  I  was  advised  ti.at  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  registrars  were  m  the 
process  of  processing  the  applicants  for  the 
forthcoming  election,  and  because  of  that 
reason,  they  did  not  have  time  to  recister 
me,  and  after  I  asked  wl.y  I  h;-.d  not  herird 
from  them  cons;cier:np  my  pre-,  lous  attempt. 
I  was  advisee  ::  I  ;...c  :..:  heard  fr^m  them  it 
was  because  I  i.aa  l.uled  in  the  examination. 

I  le't  the  room  on  this  cKcasion  and  I  have 
not  hiid  an  opportunity  to  make  the  attempt 
again 

Question,  Now.  does  any  member  of  the 
commission  wish  to  ask  the  witness  a  ques- 
tion, or  do  you  wish  to  wait  ? 

Chairman  Love.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion while  it  is  on  my  mind 

You  say,  person  who  wotild  vouch  for  you. 
Would  you  explain  that?  Does  a  person  have 
to  vouch  for  you? 

The  WrrNESS  Well,  the  rule  is  each  vt.ter 
or  each  person  who  attempts  to  register  to 
vote  must  have  another  individual  to  vouch 
for  him.  I  learned  during  my  efforts  to 
register  that  no  person  could  vouch  for  more 
than  two  persons  in  a  year.  I  heard  the 
board  of  registrars  advise  the  person  who 
vouched  for  me  that  he  could  net  vouch  for 
any  others  because  he  vouched  for  me  and 
my  wife  on  that  occasion. 

Bishop  Tucker  Dr.  Wynn,  what  are  the 
qualifications  of  the  voucherer.  If  any? 

The  WrrNESs.  I  have  never  heard.  Pardon 
me.  I  was  thinking  of  the  board  of  regis- 
trars. Well,  he  must  be  a  registered  voter. 
The  voucher  must  be  a  registered  voter  in 
the  particular  county  in  »  hich  the  applica- 
tion is  made. 

Bishop  Tucker  Does  he  have  to  be  white 
or  colored? 

The  Wmress.  It  does  not  matter,  if  he  is 
a  registered  %-oter. 

Bishop  Tucker.  Do  you  know  of  any  col- 
ored vouchers  who  have  vouched  for  any 
registrants? 

The  WtTNESp    Yes:   I  have  heard  of  some. 

Bishop  Tucker.  You   don't  know  of   any? 

The  Witness.  No;  I  don't  know. 
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Question.  Now,  Dr.  Wynn,  are  you  familiar 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  ClvU  Rights 
Commission  wherein  they  recommena  a 
presidential  registrar? 

Ari.swer    Yes;    I  am  acquainted  with  It. 

Qviestlon.  Are  you  familiar  wl-h  Atturr-PT 
General  Rogers'  proposal  to  have  the  Fed- 
eral courts  appoint  referees  wiiii  respect  C-j 
vcting?        * 

Answer.  Yes;  I  am. 

Question.  In  your  opinion,  which  is  prefer- 
able? 

Answer.  Preferable? 

Question.  If  you  have  had  time  properly 
to  study  them.  I  don't  wish  to  embarra.s3 
you  If  you  have  n.  t  had  time. 

Answer  I  am  a  little  reluctant,  because  1: 
seems  a  Republican  administration  rec<.  m- 
mends  one  and  the  Democratic  seems  to  b^ 
behind  the  other,  and  I  hate  to  get  involved 
in  that. 

Queatlon.  May  I  assure  you  and  all  other 
witnesses  that  politics  has  nothing  to  do 
with  this  Issue,  and  both  the  Republican  and 
Dcmxxrratlc  Parties  ought  to  t.ike  a  Orm  stand 
on  this  issue:  and  If  they  don't.  I  think  they 
ought  to  lose,  so  dont  be  embarr-tseed  by 
any  politics  m  this  sltuat.on. 

Answer.  Yes.  I  see  advantajT"s  In  b<  'h.  I 
think  that  I  would  prefer  the  Federal  regis- 
trars, providing  that  the  reKL-s^rars  will  have 
the  power  to  register  pe'pie  to  vote  In  all 
elections,  local.  State,  and  Feder.il.  I  believe 
this  because  I  think  the  process  should  be 
much   quicker. 

Mr.  Lawson.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Bishop  B.'iBSSi.  Doctor,  In  ci. unties  where 
there  are  no  colored  voters.  In  counties  in 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  where  there  are  no 
colored  voters.  If  you  could  not  get  one  or 
two  white  voters  to  act  as  vouchers,  you 
never  could  get  an  opportunity  to  vote. 

Answer.  No;  you  could  not  be  registered 
to  vote. 

Question.  Isn't  It  also  true  th^t  In  some  ^f 
the  counties  In  your  Stat^,  ar.d  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana,  that  the  vouchers  must  be 
white  voters?     Isn't  that  true? 

Answer.  I  am  not  that  familiar  with  the 
law.  I  don't  know,  hut  there  are  some  coun- 
ties where  we  don't  have  any  registered  Negro 
voters. 

Mr  Lawsov  There  are  C'lnMes''  Do  yoU 
know  how  many  cotmties  ther°  are  where 
there  no  Negro  registered  voters'' 

Ans'ver.  I  djn't  know  how  many;  n;.  I 
remember  one  county  bein^  ment;  .r.ed  dur- 
ing the  recent  hearing  in  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, and  this  was  news  to  me.  I  did  n.t 
know  we  had  any  such  counties  until  then, 
and  I  don't  know  what  the  number  is. 

Question.  Dr.  V^'yrxn.  do  all  applicants  for 
registration  in  Macon  Cour.ty  have  to  go 
through  the  same  procedures  that  you  de- 
scribed^ 

Answer.  Yes.  The  pr "ceciure  vanes  at 
timfs.  It  depends  on  the  board  of  registrars. 
I  think  for  the  most  part,  those  attempting 
to  register  for  the  pxst  2  yejirs,  for  the  most 
part,  have  gone  through  the  same  procedure 
but  It  varies,  depending  up>on  the  board  of 
registrars. 

Mr.  Lawson.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr. 
Wynn. 

(Wi*:nes8  excu.=ed  ) 

CWhereupon  Fidelia  JoAnne  Adams  wtji 
examined  and  testified  as  follows:) 

By  Mr   Lawson : 

Question.  Miss  Adams,  •i'ill  you  give  your 
name  and  address? 

Answer  F^.della  JjAi.r.e  .A.dams.  Tuskegee 
Institute,  Alabama. 

Question.  What  is  yotir  vocation? 

Answer.  I  am  a  student  in  the  Depitrtment 
of  Nutrition,  Tuskegee  Institute. 

Question.  Would  you  tell  us  what  you 
would  like  to  .=ay  regarding  this  Issue? 

Answer.  On  August  4,  1958,  I  went  to  the 
Macon   County   Courthouse  for   the  purpose 


of  applying  to  the  board  of  registrars  f.r 
voting  reg.stration. 

I  arrived  at  the  courthouse  about  7:15  that 
m^jrnmg  and  had  to  wait  until  10:30  that 
sa-T-iC  morning  before  I  was  admitted  to  the 
oiEce  of  the  board  of  registrars. 

Upo.^a  entering  the  crfHce,  I  was  requested 
to  be  seated,  given  two  pencils,  paper,  and  a 
reprint  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Suites  and  told  to  copy,  In  Its  entirety, 
article  11  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

After  I  had  completed  this  task  I  had  ap- 
prL  xLmately  eight  pages  of  longhand.  I  gave 
these  pages  to  one  of  the  two  board  of  reg- 
istrars, who  were  In  the  office  at  that  time. 
I  was  given  an  application  blank  to  complete 
and  also  an  envelope  which  was  to  be  self- 
addressed. 

After  I  completed  the  filling  of  the  ap- 
plication and  self-addressing  the  envelop)*. 
I  was  questioned  as  to  the  legality  of  my 
Alabama  residence,  although  on  the  applica- 
tion I  had  stated  that  I  had  been  living  In 
Macon  County  since   1941. 

In  January  1959,  after  not  hearing  from 
the  board  of  registrars,  I  wrote  a  formal  let- 
ter of  complaint  to  the  attorney  general  of 
the  State  of  .\labama. 

On  January  23.  I  received  a  reply  from  this 
letter  in  which  It  was  stated  that  this  matter 
would  be  given  the  proper  consideration  of 
this  office.  As  of  this  date,  I  have  had  no 
other  further  communications  from  either 
the  board  of  registrars  nor  the  office  of  the  at- 
torney general  In  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Mr  Lawson.  Does  any  member  of  the  panel 
have  any  questions  of  this  witness? 

Dr.  MacKat.  How  often  do  the  registrars 
meet   for  the  purpose  of  registering  voters? 

The  Witness.  I  believe  the  date  was  twice  a 
m  nth  every  other  Monday.  I  think  that  U 
what  the  date  •A'as.  I  am  not  certain  on  that 
but  since  December  10.  1958.  there  has  been 
no  functioning  board  of  registrars  at   all. 

Dr.  MacKay.  Since  that  date,  have  there 
been  no  people  able  to  register  officially? 

The  Witness.  No 

B.shop  Babf^  Madam,  ha- p  viu  taken 
time  to  study  ti.e  alternate  profMisiti-in.s  by 
the  Eisenhower  admlnlatratl  n.  and  tl.e 
Democratic  Party  In  reference  to  the  referees 
to  be  appf)inted  by  the  court  or  the  straight 
appointment  of  Federal  registrars''  Have  you 
studied  the  situation? 

Tlie  Witness.  I  have  not  studied  It  in  any 
detail.  I  am  familiar  with  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples. 

Bishop  B\Bi-R  I> )  y  u  have  any  opinion 
as  to  whl'-h  of  the  two  would  be  better  In 
the  situation  we  ;ire  discussing  here? 

The  WriNESs.  WeU.  both  of  them  have 
very,  very  good  qualities.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  choose  between  the  two,  but  I  am  for 
the  one  that  will  get  the  Job  done.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

I  Witness  e.xcused.) 

Mr.  Lawson.  Our  next  witness  will  be 
Prof.  J.  N.  Blankenshlp. 

(Prof.  J.  N.  Blankenshlp  was  examined  and 
testified  as  follows: ) 

By  Mr.  Lawson: 

Question.  Dr.  Blankenshlp,  I  understand 
you  are   a  retired   teacher,   is  that   correct? 

Answer.  That  Is  correct. 

Question.  Will  you  tell  us  yoiu*  story?  You 
are  from  Saline? 

.Answer.  That  Is  correct. 

Question.  Tell  us  your  story. 

Answer.  In  1952,  I  registered  In  Bienville 
Parish  without  incident.  In  1954,  when 
Governor  Long  of  Louisiana  was  elected  over- 
whelmingly by  landslide,  the  council  was  set 
up  in  my  parish.  In  the  Parish  of  Bienville, 
and  they  challenged  our  630  Negroes  and  I 
was  Included  In  the  630.  I  taught  school  for 
a  period  of  34  years.  I  own  500  acres  of  land. 
Yit    I   am  taxed  without   representation. 

I  dedicated  myself  to  this  great  cause  of 
freedom  and  democracy  In  this  great  fight. 
I  know  that  what  BlenvUle  Parish  has.  tha 
entire  South  has  the  same  problem. 


I  notice  down  here,  one  of  the  speakers 
referred  to  the  Civil  Rights  CommlBslon  at- 
tempting to  hold  a  hearing  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana.  I  was  one  of  the  68  applicants  ap- 
plying for  registration  and  voting,  by  our 
Juries  down  in  Louisiana — I  believe  in  the 
western  district — and  the  Attorney  General, 
they  brought  Injunctions  against  the  suit 
and  denied  the  ClvU  Rights  Commission  from 
having  a  hearing  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Question.  Professor  Blankenshlp.  do  I  un- 
derstand you  were  one  of  the  plaintiffs  in  the 
lawsuit  and  that  the  State  enJolueU  the 
lawsuit? 

Answer    That  Is  correct. 

Mr  Lawson.  Any  questions  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  panel? 

Mr.  CAMPONESCin.  Mr.  Blankenshlp,  why 
was  your  registration  challenged? 

Answer.  May  I  read  this? 

"Affidarlt  lu  case  of  registration  of  Tot«r 
is  challenged. 

"State  or  Lootsiana.  Pakish  or  PizavnxK. 

"Personally  came  and  appeared  before  me. 
Pauline  A.  Sims,  deputy  registrar  of  voters  In 
and  for  the  Parish  of  BlenvUle,  State  of 
Louisiana,  and  Joe  A.  Reeves,  and  Joe  B. 
Williams,  who  being  duly  sworn,  do  depose 
and  say: 

•'That  they  are  bona  fide  registered  voters 
of  this  perish,  that  after  reasonable  investi- 
gation by  them  and  each  of  them,  and  on  in- 
formation and  belief,  that  J.  N.  Blankenshlp 
registered  from  Saline.  La.,  to  whom  was 
issued  registration  certificate  No.  126.  ward 
6.  precinct  2  of  this  parish.  Is  illegally  reg- 
istered or  has  lost  his  or  her  right  to  vote 
In  the  precinct,  ward  or  parish  in  which  they 
are  registered  for  the  following  reasons: 

"Incorrect  and  incomplete  application. 

"And  should  be  erased  from  the  official 
precinct  register  of  ward  6  and  precinct  2. 

"That  this  affidavit  Is  made  for  the  purpose 
of  causing  said  name  to  be  erased. 

"Sworn  to  and  subscribed. 

"Joe  a.  Reeves, 

"Before  me  this  27th  day  of  September 
1956. 

"Joe  B  WilUams. 
"Pauline  Sims." 

Question.  Professor,  does  that  mean  you 
were  disqualified  because  of  inaccuracy  on 
your  application? 

Answer.  I  don't  think  so. 

Question.  Isnt  that  the  gist  of  the  reply 
of  the  affidavit? 

Answer.  Yes.  sir.     That  Is  the  gist  of  It. 

Question.  My  understanding  is  they  dis- 
qualified you  because  your  application  Is  not 
filled  out  correctly.    Is  that  so? 

.Answer.  That  Is  so. 

question.  Yet  you  own  500  acres  of  land 
and  have  taught  for  34  years. 

Answer.  Thirty-four  years.  Other  than 
that  we  have  teachers  In  the  parish  that 
cannot  even  go  to  the  registrar's  office  with 
their  bachelor  of  science,  bachelor  of  arts, 
master's  degrees,  and  also  Ph.  D. 

Question.  Did  they  tell  you  what  was 
wrong  with  your  application? 

Answer.  They  did  not. 

Mr.   Lawson.  Any   other  questions? 

Bishop  OxNAM.  Did  this  happen  in  the 
case  of  the  rest  of  the  630?  Were  all  of  them 
summarily  denied? 

The  Wn-NEss.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Lawson.  I  think  we  ought  to  get  the 
full  Import  of  that.  Bishop,  would  you  ask 
that  again,  please? 

Bishop  OxNAM.  Did  the  same  thing  hap- 
pen to  the  630  whose  names  were  taken  from 
the  list  and  for  the  same  reason? 

The  Wn-NEss,  The  same  thing.  Only  26 
was  left. 

Chairman  Love.  I  want  to  ask  a  question. 
You  had  voted  before? 

The  WrrNESs.  That  is  right. 

Chairman  Love.  How  long  had  you  been  a 
registered  voter  before  they  denied  you  the 
right? 

The  WrrNESs,  About  2  year*. 
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Bishop  Baboi.  Professor,  am  I  correct  In 
saying,  as  I  understand  It  deprivation  of  the 
right  to  vote  In  Louisiana  Is  more  rampant 
Jn  northern  Louisiana  than  it  is  in  any  other 
part  of  the  State.    Is  that  true? 

The  WrrNEsa.  That  is  true.  May  I  say 
this:  We  have  three  parishes  where  there  are 
no  Negroes  voting  at  all. 

Bishop  Babek.  Madison  is  one  of  them? 

The  WrrNLSs.  Madison,  East  Carroll,  and 
Calcasieu. 

Bishop  TccKEm.  If  you  went  to  register 
again,  what  would  be  the  reaction? 

The  WrrNESs.  Well,  they  would  Just  hand 
me  a  book  and  say,  "Read  this  "  The  man 
would  say,  "Let  me  take  this  b<^x)k  back.  I 
have  not  read  this  myself."  And  then  he 
would  hand  the  book  back.  "Well,  you  have 
not  read  this  to  my  satisfaction.  Go  back 
and  study  it  again." 

Dr.  Mackat.  To  your  knowledge.  Is  there 
any  procedure  that  is  followed  which  would 
permit  you  to  appeal  a  Judgment  by  the  re- 
gistrars, stating  In  effect,  that  you  have 
illegally  or  incorrectly  filled  out  your  appli- 
cation— any  procedure  by  which  you  could 
protest  or  appeal  this  Judgment? 

The  Wn-NEM.  They  give  us  10  days  to 
make  an  appeal.  For  the  reason  we  did  not 
bare  any  confidence — In  fact.  I  waited  about 
a  year  before  I  went  back  I  came  out  Just 
as  I  expected,  and  if  I  go  back  %  more 
years  from  now,  It  would  be  the  same  thing. 
Procrastination. 

Mr.  Lawson.  Thank  you  very  much.  Pro- 
fessor. 

(Witness  excused  ) 

Mr.  Lawson.  Our  next  witness  will  be  Prof. 
S.  T   Nero,  of  Holly  Springs.  Miss. 

Chairman  Love  I  would  like  the  audience 
to  know  there  is  an  awful  lot  of  pressure  for 
time.  We  cannot  be  as  thorough  on  this 
as  we  would  like  to  be. 

( Whereupon  Prof.  S.  T.  Nero  was  examined 
and  testified  as  follows.) 

By  Mr   Lawson: 

Question.  Professor  Nero,  you  are  a  retired 
teacher? 

Answer    I  am. 

Question  You  are  from  Holly  Springs, 
Misfi  ? 

Answer.  I  am. 

Question    Have  you  voted  at  all  before? 

Answer.  Yes;  I  have  voted. 

Question    When  Is  the  last  time  you  voted? 

Answer.  Well.  I  worked  In  Arkansas  a  while, 
and  I  voted  there. 

Question.  Would  you  tell  us  your  story 
briefly? 

Answer.  In  January  of  this  past  year,  I 
went  and  asked  if  T  might  register.  They 
gave  me  something  to  fill  out.  I  filled  that 
out.  Then  they  gave  me  a  certain  article 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to 
write  It  out  In  longhand,  verbatim,  and  then 
they  wanted  me  to  read  It.  I  did.  Then 
they  said,  give  the  interpretation  of  this 
article.    Well.  I  did. 

So  they  said,  "I  will  notify  you  within  the 
next  few  days,  if  you  have  passed  the  test." 

I  waited  the  next  few  days,  and  I  waited 
the  next  few  days,  and  the  next  few  days. 
Tliey  never  answered.  1  got  no  reply.  So  1 
walked  up  there  and  I  spoke  to  the  registrar 
in  reference  to  it.  and  he  said.  "Oh,  yes"  He 
said,  "I  forgot.  You  did  not  pass."  That  is 
about  the  end  of  that.  Now,  I  have  had 
some  other  experiences. 

Question.  Would  you  tell  us  about  them? 
If  we  had  time,  wc  would  like  to  hear  all  of 
your  experiences,  but  would  you  Just  give  us 
one  more,  as  briefly  as  you  can? 

Answer.  Well  now,  living  there  In  the  town 
and  being  connected  with  the  college,  and  so 
forth,  I  have  Influenced  other  men  to  go  up 
that  had  the  full  tax  receipts  for  2  years, 
and  they  were  given  about  the  same  treat- 
ment they  gave  me. 

Then  I  sent  a  young  man  up  who  grad- 
uated from  tlie  same  school  I  graduated  from 
and  was  teaching  In  the  college  where  1  used 
to  teach  and  they  passed  him  by  three  con- 


secutive  times.     I  am  not  saying  anything 
about  the  others.     1  had  told  him  to  go  up. 

Question.  So  your  experience  was  the  same 
with  many  other  people? 

Answer    Many  others,  yes. 

Mr  Lawson  Are  tliere  any  suggestions  by 
the  panel? 

If  not,  thank  you  very  much  Professor. 

(Witness  excused  ) 

Whereupon  Grafton  R.  Gray  was  exam- 
ined and  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Lawsun  : 

Question  Mr.  Gray,  my  understanding  Is 
you  are  a  farmer? 

Answer.  I  am. 

Question  You  are  from  Holly  Springs, 
Miss  ? 

Answer    Nn      I  am  from  Charleston    Miss. 

Question.  Would  you  tell  us  your  story? 

Answer.  My  name  is  Grafton  R.  Gray, 
Charleston,  Miss.  I  have  lived  In  this  area 
50  years.  I  have  tried  to  pay  my  poll  tax 
and  register  three  times,  and  have  been 
turned  down.  1  was  Informed  by  the  deputy 
sheriff  no  Negroes  could  pay  poll  taxes  In 
Tallahatchie  County.  Many  of  us  are  afraid 
to  register  because  of  fear  of  loss  of  Job, 
credit,  and  violence. 

Question.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  the 
sheriff  said  no  Negroes  could  pay  their  poll 
tax? 

Answer.  No  niggers  could  pay  their  poll 
tax  In  Tallahatchie  County. 

Question.  When  was  that? 

Answer.  That  was  about  3  years  ago. 

Mr   Lawson.  Any  questions? 

Bishop  Babes.  Are  there  any  Negroes  reg- 
istered In  that  county,  sir? 

The  Witness    Not  one. 

Bishop  Babbx.  What  is  the  Negro  popula- 
tion? 

The  Wn-NEss    About  19,(X)0. 

Question.  What  is  the  name  of  that 
covmty? 

Answer.  Tallahatchie  County. 

Question    Any  other  questions? 

Chairman  Lo\'e.  Is  that  the  county  that 
Rust  College  Is  in? 

The  WrrNEss.  There  Is  no  college  there 

Mr.  Campokeschi.  Do  you  know  of  anyone 
who  lost  their  Job,  credit,  or  suffered  violence 
from  anyone  when  they  attempted  to  register 
In  that  county? 

Answer.  Well,  at  one  time.  I  taught  school 
In  Tallahatchie  County  school  system.  I 
taught  there  for  about  12  years.  One  night, 
1  was  stopped.  I  had  my  family  In  the  car 
and  I  was  intimidated  for  exactly  1  hour 
and  a  half  and  about  maybe  a  year  after 
that,  I  received  a  letter  from  the  county 
superintendent  that  my  services  would  not 
be  required  for  the  next  coming  year. 

Bishop  TrcKfK.  You  stated  there  were 
19,000  colored  people  in  that  county  How 
many  whites  are  there  In  that  county? 

The  WrrNEss.  11.000. 

Question.  You  lost  your  Job?  I  want  to 
get  that  clear  for  the  benefit  of  the  audi- 
ence. They  advised  you  your  services  were 
no  longer  needed? 

Answer.  That  is  correct. 

Question.  You  feel  It  is  as  a  result  of 
your  activity  In  the  county  regarding  rights 
for  Negroes  to  vote? 

Answer.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Lawson.  Any  further  questions? 

(None.) 

(Witness  excused  ) 

(Whereupon  Mrs.  Louise  Lasslter  was  ex- 
amined and  testified  as  follows : ) 

By  Mr.  Lawson: 

Question  Mrs.  Lasslter,  will  you  tell  yotir 
story? 

Answer.  I  am  Mrs  Louise  Lasslter  of  Sea- 
board, N  C  I  have  been  denied  the  right  to 
vote  in  Northampton  County,  N.C.  Precinct 
school  teachers,  college  students,  and  wives 
like  myself,  find  it  almost  Impo-ssible  to  be- 
come a  voting  citizen.  Being  a  Negro,  I 
have  the  experience  that  other  Negroes  had, 
trying  to  vote  In  this  precinct. 


We  are  given  an  educational  test  which  is 
not  known  to  be  given  to  any  member  of 
the  white  race  In  our  State.  This  test  is 
really  not  a  test  but  it  is  more  of  a  trial  for 
Negroes  applying  for  registration. 

The  first  step  in  this  trial  for  registration, 
she  gives  you  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  to 
read  from  and  you  begin  reading  until  she 
says  stop,  and  you  ask  her.  did  you  pa.ss; 
and  she  says,  no.  You  mispronounced  a 
word.  And  everything  had  to  be  perlect  in 
order  to  pass. 

For  those  who  passed  the  first  test  in  this 
trial,  there  is  another  test  that  must  be 
passed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  registrant. 
That  te.'t  Is  taking  dictation  from  the  regis- 
trar as  she  reads  the  Constitution.  In  this 
test,  you  fall  if  you  do  not  dot  an  "i"  or 
cross  a  "t."  When  trying  to  keep  up  with  the 
reading  by  the  registrants  the  fact  that  she 
reads  too  fast  or  that  you  need  time  to  think 
of  any  sj>eUing  of  words  is  not  taken  Into 
consideration.  In  passing,  by  the  registrant. 
The  whole  matter  Is  up  to  t.be  feeling  of 
the  registrar.  There  is  nothing  Negroes  can 
do  to  pass  when  the  trial  is  over 

Question  The  person  who  registered  you 
was  a  woman? 

Answer    Yes.  sir. 

Question.  She  said  you  mispronounced  a 
word  ? 

Answer.  Yes.  sir. 

Question.  In  re6{>ect  to  this  dictation,  .she 
would  read  something  and  ask  you  to  write 
it  down  in  longhand  cm-  shorthand? 

Answer.  In  longhand. 

Question.  In  longhand.  If  you  could  not 
do  It  speedily  enough,  you  were  disqualified? 

Answer    Yes 

Bishop  Baber  Madam,  could  you  tell  m,e 
if  you  know,  of  course,  what  is  the  pattern 
a«  Implied  to  the  white  applicants  who  want 
to  vote?  Do  you  know  what  is  tiie  pattern 
of  the  questioning? 

The  Wi-:nf.ss.  No,  I  do  not. 

MiMBEn  OF  .^UDizNCF.  I  cannot  hear  you. 

Bishop  Baber.  I  asked  the  lady  if  she  knew 
what  was  the  pattern  of  questioning  ajs  ap- 
plied to  white  applicants  by  the  registrars, 
il  she  knew? 

Answer.  Well,  I  never  saw  any  there  I 
don't  know. 

Bishop  Babeb.  You  dont  think  it  is  as 
rigorous  as  the  one  applied  to  you? 

The  Witness.  No. 

Question.  You  testified  that  you  knew  of 
your  own  personal  knowledge  that  they  do 
not  give  the  white  applicants  the  same  test. 
Is  that  right? 

Answer    No.    I  said  It  Is  not  known. 

Question.  It  Is  not  known?  In  othfr 
words,  the  colored  people  don't  know  what 
kind  of  test  they  give  white  people? 

Answer.  No. 

Mr.  Lawson.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Lo\'E.  I  think  I  would  like  to 
know  how  many,  approximately,  Negroes  are 
In  the  county? 

The  WrTNEss.  Approximately  68  or  70  per- 
cent. 

Chairman  Love.  And  how  many  of  them 
are  registered,  to  your  knowledge,  in  Sea- 
board? 

The  Witness.  I  think  around  300. 

Dr.  Mackat.  Will  you  tell  us  whether  any 
applicants  for  registration  were  asked  to 
»Tlte  or  explain  the  13th  or  the  14th  amend- 
ments? 

The  Witness.  No. 

Mr.  Lawson,  Any  other  questions? 

(None.) 

Mr   Lawson.  Thank  you. 

(Witness  excused  ) 

Whereupon  Curry  P.  Boyd  was  examined 
and  testified  as  follows: ) 

By  Mr.  Lawson: 

Question.  What  is  your  name? 

Answer.  Curry  P.  Boyd,  Haywood  County, 
Tenn. 

Question.  What  Is  your  occupation^ 

Answer.  I  am  presently  a  schoolteacher  in 
high  school  in  Shelby  County,  Tenu. 


li 


>s^ues!,i;>n.  woUiQ  you  leii  us  wna^;  you 
would  Uke  to  say  regarding  this  Issue? 

Answer.  On  AugTiat  4,  1958.  I  went  to  the 
Macon  County   Courthouse  for  the  purpose 


I  dedicated  myself  to  this  trreat  cause  of 
freedom  and  democracy  in  this  great  fight. 
I  know  that  what  Bienville  PeirUh  ha*,  the 
entire  South  has  the  same  problem. 


cnairman  lovk.  how  long  naa  you  oeen  • 
registered  voter  before  they  denied  you  tha 
right? 

The  WrrNiss.  About  2  years. 
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Question.  Will  you  tell  us  sir.  what  the 
population  of  Haywood  County  Is,  sir? 

Answer.  Haywood  County  ha«  a  popula- 
tion of  26.000  of  which  there  are  approxi- 
mately 18.000  Negroes. 

Question.  Win  you  tell  us  your  experience, 
please? 

Answer.  Yes.  I  moved  to  Haywood  County 
In  1957.  After  moving.  I  weni  to  change  my 
registration  to  Haywood  County  The  lady 
In  the  office  said  she  knew  nothing  of  the 
place  to  go  and  knew  nothing  about  any- 
thing. 

So  I  returned  later  and  tried  again  She 
sent  me  to  the  sheriff's  office  I  did  not  go 
I  went  to  the  county  clerks  office  He  told 
me  that,  "We  have  no  registrants  here  ' 
After  this.  I  took  a  delegation  of  Negroes  to 
the  county  clerk  and  conferred  with  him 
concerning  this  matter  He  said  he  would 
give  us  a  chance  to  express  ourselves  ti 
the  county  electif»n  commission  Later  we 
found  that  one  of  the  comniis.sioners  had 
passed  away  and  there  was  only  one  left 
This  one  kept  procrastinating  .-ind  never  reg- 
istered. So  later  we  took  a  deleg.Htion  to  the 
State  voters,  and  they  said  they  would  ap- 
point some  registrars  They  conspire<l  a.nd 
they  have  effecnve  methods  of  excludir.g 
Negroes  from  registration  by  having  these 
registrars  they  appoint  either  to  remain  for 
20  days  and  then  not  qualify  We  have  been 
told,  and  It  seems  people  are  planted  to  do 
this,  up  until  the  last  minute,  so  no  Negro 
can  be  registered  We  have  not  had  a  single 
Negro  registered  in  Haywood  Countv  since 
the  Reconstruction  davs;  when  we  registered 
our  charter  in  the  courthouse,  a  white  man 
took  his  stick  and  beat  one  of  our  members, 
who  went  to  pick  ip  the  charter  to  the  ex- 
tent he  had  to  receive  stitrhe.s  on  his  face 
Other  members  of  our  organization  were 
made  to  move — those  who  "A'ere  tenant  farm- 
ers have  been  m.ade  t<i  move  Others  were 
fired  outright.  I  lost  my  position  as  a  prin- 
cipal in  the  elementary  school  for  no  reason 
except  this.  I  have  a  B  S  degree  from  Ten- 
nessee State  University,  a  n. asters  degree 
from  Ohio  State  University.  I  have  U  years 
of  teaching  experience  in  high  schools  and 
1  year  of  teaching  e.xper.ence  :it  Ohio  state 
University 

At  every  turn  these  people  have  planned 
to  (teep  us  completely  awiy  from  registration. 
They  have  intimida'^d  us  from  all  ends: 
fined  us  unnecrs.s.irily  for  minor  things.  I 
was  f^ned  $33  50  because  a  cnr  I  had  just  pur- 
chased had  a  few  little  marks,  yet  the  person 
I  bought  the  car  from  had  driven  It  all  these 
years  without  being  fined 

Question.  Are  there  .iiiy  lawsuits  nr)w 
pending  or  contemplated  in  your  county? 

.\nswer  Yes  We  ha.e  taken  steps  to- 
ward a  lawsir.';  '\::c\  we  pl.tn  tri  meet  with 
the  State  board  in  N.tshvUle  tvim'Trow  for 
another  move  to  attempt  to  get  some  regis- 
trars In  our  county  We  are  like  a  chicken 
with  its  head  cut  off.  We  don't  have  regis- 
tration offices. 

Question  Have  you  had  or  do  you  expect 
any  reprisal  in  any  way  as  a  result  of  your 
appearance  here  today? 

Answer  Oil  ves  We  have  had  all  kinds 
of  threats.  Members  of  my  organization 
have  had  all  kinds  of  threats  and  most  of 
us  have  been  fined  for  some  reason  or  an- 
other and  been  made  to  move  We  have 
been  denied  loans  from  banks  and  most  of 
the  business  places  will  not  deal  with  our 
mem.bers  any  more  Back  in  1940,  one  of 
the  citizens  was  lynched  because  he  wanted 
to  vote  The  FBI  Investigated  this  and  they 
investigated  the  Investigation  Nothing  was 
done.  We  have  had  the  FBI  *o  Investigate 
thi.'  We  hf.tve  h.id  visits  from  the  Commis- 
sion bMt  so  far.  we  still  don't  have  Negr'.>es 
registered. 

Question.  Do  you  know,  of  your  own  per- 
sonal knowledge,  of  any  economic  pressure 
th.1t  has  been  put  on  anybody  as  a  result  of 
your  activity  in  this  reeard? 


Answer.  Yes  I  do  In  additi'">n  to  the 
fines,  there  were  people  who  every  year  bor- 
rowed from  the  banks  and  were  refused  and 
some  of  them  were  Und  that  if  they  w^'ild 
take  their  names  off  the  charter  that  they 
would  do  so.  C<.insequently,  they  have  not 
pi;rsued   it  any  lunger 

Question.  To    your    knowledge     ha-.e    any 
citizens  lo.st  homes  bv  way  of  foreolueure  > 
Answer     Nut  as  yet.      Not  that  I  know  of. 
Qiestion    It    has    not    been    lutig    enough 
ye'  ' 

Answer    Nu 

Bi.shop  OxNAM.  I  wonder  if  you  would  tell 
us  precisely  what  was  upon  the  notice  when 
you  were  discharged  from  your  teaching 
positl.Dn  Did  they  give  reasons?  What 
kind  of  notice  did  you  get? 

The  Witness  Well,  I  like  to  say  this  first- 
In  Haywood  County.  Negroes  do  not  sign 
contracts  even  though  the  State  law  says 
they  do.  The  superintendent  will  tell  you 
that  you  have  been  hired.  That  Is  It.  Well. 
the  superintendent  told  me  that  I  was  to 
talce  this  particular  school.  Well,  when  the 
time  was  near  to  begin  school.  I  stopped  by 
and  asked  him,  to  make  sure.  He  said  no, 
they  did  not  h.Tve  any  openings  and  he  gave 
me  no  reason  whatsoever.  There  was  no 
reason  given.  They  said.  well,  they  Just  did 
not  have  the  openings  I  went  to  the  neigh- 
boring county.  Fayette,  which  has  a  situa- 
tion very  similar  to  us  They  have  about 
20.(X)0  Negroe-s.  The  superintendent  there 
said  he  would  call  back  to  the  superintend- 
ent In  Hayw'Kxi.  So  consequently,  he  did 
not  have  a  Job  but  he  did  hire  a  young  man 
6  months  after  I  had  applied  there,  so  It  Is 
a  part  of  a  conspiracy  to  keep  all  of  us  down. 
We  want  our  civil  rights. 

Question.  Have  you  had  a  chance  to  study 
the  relative  value  of  the  Presidential  ap- 
pointed referees  and  the  proposal  of  the 
administration  to  have  Federal  court  ref- 
erees appointed  as  Presidential  appointed 
registrars? 

Answer.  No.     I  have  not  studied   it  but  I 
have  heard  of  It. 
Question.    I  see. 

Answer.  I  prefer  the  Federal  registrars  all 
the  way  down  the  line  in  everything.  I  do 
not  wish  to  see  any  local  people  have  the 
situation  because  of  what  they  have  done  In 
Tennessee  so  far.  They  have  conspired  and 
helped  each  other,  so  to  s{>eak.  and  ended  up 
with  the  Negroes  being  left  out  completely. 
Yet  they  never  leave  us  out  when  It  Is  time 
to  pay  taxes 
Mr  Lawso.n-  Any  questions? 
I  None  I 

Mr   L.\ws<  N    Th„nk  you  very  much. 
(Witnessed  excused.) 

(Whereupon  John  McFerren  was  examined 
and  testified  as  follows:) 
By  Mr.  Law':on: 

Question.  What  Is  your  name? 
Answer.  John   McFerren.     I  was   born  and 
raised    In    Payette    County,    In    the   State   of 
Tennessee. 

Question    What  Is  the  population  there? 
Answer    The  population  of  that  county  Is 
20  000  Negroes. 

Question    How  many  white  people? 
.\nswer.  I    do    not    know    the    number    of 
whites. 

On  August  1.  1959.  the  members  and  my- 
self went  up  to  the  courthouse  to  vote.  First 
we  went  to  the  fire  station.  I  pulled  out  my 
registration  card  and  handed  It  to  the  regis- 
tration lady  and  she  picked  up  the  card  and 
looked  at  It  and  said — she  called  one  of  the 
other  men  over  and  said — he  a.sked  her— he 
said,  "What  are  you  going  to  do  with  these 
people?  "  He  said.  "Where  do  you  live,  the 
country  or  In  tcwn?"  She  said.  "You  go  to 
the  courthouse  and   vote." 

When  I  got  to  the  courthouse,  me  and  my 
four  other  companions,  I  pulled  out  my  regis- 
tration card  and  handed  It  to  the  lady.     .She 
looked  at  tiie  card  .^nd  called  over  the  man 
She  said   *o  the  man.  she  said.    "If  we  turn 


all  of  these  people  down,  we  will  get  In  trou- 
ble with  the  Federal  Oovernment   " 

Then  I  immediately  turned  and  went  out 
and  called  our  legal  counsel  and  our  legal 
counsel  advised  us  later  we  would  bring  a 
Federal  suit  against  the  county.  During  the 
Federal  suit,  the  FBI  came  out  In  the  field 
and  investigated  me.  When  they  Investi- 
gated me,  he  brought  back  the  report  and 
gave  the  report  to  the  sheriff.  That  put  me 
on  the  hot  dog  stand. 

Johnson  was  the  FBI  man.  He  gave  the 
report  to  the  sheriff  and  immediately  after 
then,  my  life  was  threatened 

(At  this  point,  the  witness  was  unable  to 
continue  ) 

Mr  Lawson.  We  will  give  him  a  few  min- 
utes to  relax  and  come  back.  If  there  is 
time. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(Witness  temporarily  excused  ) 

Mr.  Lawson.  Now,  I  understand  that  Mr 
McFerren  who  was  about  to  go  to  town  here 
a  minute  ago.  had  trouble.  I  am  sure  the 
commission  wants  to  ask  him  a  few  ques- 
tions. 

(Whereupon  John  McFerren  was  further 
examined  and  testified  as  follows;) 

By  Mr    Lawson: 

Question.  Win  you  pick  up  where  you  left 
off'' 

Answer.  The  FBI  notified  the  sheriff  and 
the  FBI  came  out  there  while  I  was  picking 
cotton.  They  told  me  to  go  to  tell  the 
sheriff  everything  I  know,  that  that  was  the 
thing  to  do,  and  so  that  night,  I  received  a 
threatening  telephone  call.  From  that  day 
to  this,  my  wife  and  family  and  myself  were 
threatened.  And  this  FBI  man  who  came 
out  to  investigate  the  rights  to  vote,  he  was 
a  native  of  Payette  County.  He  knew  my  fa- 
ther and  before  him,  my  grandfather,  and 
we  went  back  and  talked  with  our  legal 
counsel  and  we  wrote  to  Hoover  here  in 
Washington.  They  sent  another  Investigator 
out.  I  was  on  the  hot  dog  stand.  That  Is 
where  I  was 

Now,  the  teachers  in  the  county  are  scared 
to  register.  They  are  even  scared  to  talk  to 
me  on  the  street  When  they  see  me  (taming. 
they  run  the  other  way  and  many  farmers 
are  harmed,  today,  on  account  we  want  to 
come  to  be  first  class  citizens.  They  are 
making  a  move  by  the  hundreds.  They  took 
the  crop  from  the  farm,  would  not  sell  It. 
They  made  them  move  because  they  even 
tried  to  raise  It  When  we  go  up  to  register, 
the  landlord  would  walk  up  and  down  to  see 
If  any  of  his  tenants  were  in  line  When 
they  go  to  register,  the  sheriff  calls  the  names 
and  calls  the  landlord,  and  the  landlord 
would  make  him  move  that  night. 

Question  Have  you  tried  to  make  a  loan? 
Do  you  know  of  any  people  who  tried  to 
make  a  loan  down  there  and  could  not  make 
it? 

Answer.  No  Negroes  In  the  county  of  Fay- 
ette County  have  a  OI  loan  for  a  farm.  They 
are  all  local  loans  down  there  thrown  on  the 
Negro  10  or  15  years  ago.  You  cannot  get  a 
local  loan  to  buy  a  farm.  Now  there  Is  a  few 
local  loans  that  charge  25  percent  Interest  on 
the  money,  but  where  they  put  that  interest 
on  the  money,  they  take  It  out  before  you  get 
the  money.  If  you  borrow  $200.  he  will  take 
the  Interest  out  before  you  get  the  money 
and  I  have  borrowed  money  In  my  lifetime. 
I  know  what  he  gives  me. 

Question.  Those  25  percent  Interest 
charges  are  from  private  lenders? 

Answer.  They  are  from  private  lenders  but 
the  banks,  they  charge  us  12  percent  inter- 
est. I  had  not  borrowed  no  money  from  the 
bank  In  about  2  or  3  years,  but  I  have  some 
notes  at  home  I  can  show  you.  that  charge 
12  percent  Interest.  Here  Is  the  way  they 
do  that  If  you  go  In  there  to  borrow  some 
money,  he  will  take  out  the  Interest  before 
you  get  yovu:  money.  What  have  you  got 
to  show? 

Question.  Does  the  note  read   12  percent f 


Then  I  sent  a  young  man  up  who  grad-  like  myself,  find  It  almost  impossible  i<    be- 

■Uated  from  the  same  school  I  graduated  from  come    a    voting    citizen.     Being    a    Nceri.     I 

and  was  teaching  In  the  college  where  I  used  have  the  experience  that  other  Negrcet   l,;ici, 

to  leach  and  they  passed  him  by  three  con-  trying  to  vote  In  this  precinct. 


Tenn. 

Question.  What  Is  your  occupation' 
Answer.  I  am  presently  ft  schoolteacher  in 

high  school  in  Shelby  County,  Tenn. 
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Answer  They  don't  put  no  Interest  at  all 
on  the  note, 

Mr.  Lawson.    Any  questions? 

Mr.  Camponeschl  What  do  they  threaten 
to  do?  V 

The  WrrNTSs,  They  lulled  my  wife.  I  re- 
ported this  to  the  FBI  neadquarters.  They 
call  my  wife  over  the  telephone.  They 
groan  over  the  telephone  like  somebody  died. 
And  I  have  a  2Vi-ton  truck.  I  do  public 
hauling  on  the  side  and  they  threatened  my 
driver.  They  said  they  would  push  him  off 
the  road.  And  I,  myself,  was  threatened  In 
that  way.  "If  you  keep  moving  with  that 
voting  Issue,  you  will  come  up  with  a  necktie 
around  yotir  neck  " 

The  teachers  In  our  county  are  under  a 
tremendous  strain  because  they  are  between 
the  other  side  and  ouirselves.  Now,  we  have 
registered — I  do  not  have  the  accurate  num- 
ber— but  approximately  between  1.000  and 
1.300  registered,  by  standing  at  the  door, 
counting.  But  this  count  Is  not  accurate 
because  I  have  no  records  of  the  books. 

Question.  Have  jrou  ever  voted? 

Answer.  I  never  voted  In  my  life. 

Question.  Have  you  been  trying  to  vote  all 
these  years,  ever  since  you  have  been  21? 

Answer.  I  tried  to  vote  this  year— last  year, 
pardon  me.    lAst  year. 

Question  Tell  us  precisely  what  happened 
last  year.  Very  briefly,  what  happened  when 
you  tried  to  vote? 

Answer.  Well,  four  of  us  went  out  there  to- 
gether to  vote.  When  we  went  lu  to  vote, 
to  the  fire  station,  when  I  pulled  my  card 
out  the  fire  station  lady,  she  called  another 
man  over,  and  said,  the  man  said,  *•  Where 
do  you  live.  In  the  country  or  town"  I  told 
him  I  lived  In  the  country  He  told  me. 
*Tou  have  to  go  to  the  courthouse  to  vote." 
When  I  got  to  the  courthouse,  I  pulled  the 
card  out  and  gave  It  to  the  registration  lady 
and  they  called  another  gentleman  over  and 
asked  him,  "What  are  we  going  to  do  with 
these  folks.  There  are  too  many  of  them 
coming  here  <»nd  trying  to  vote.  We  will  get 
In  trouble  with  the  Federal  Oovernment " 
He  8a*a,  "This  Is  an  all  white.  Democratic 
prim  j-y  election   '     That  la  what  he  said. 

Mr    Lawson.     Thank  you  very  much. 

There  Is  one  final  thing  I  think  the  audi- 
ence would  be  Interested  In. 

The  WrrNESs.  Now.  you  might  know,  be- 
cause of  this  voting  Issue,  my  mother  was 
run  down  with  a  2 '-2 -ton  truck. 

Question.  What  happened?  Has  there 
been  any  Investigation  of  that? 

Answer.  In  other  words,  my  mother  was 
up  In  the  yard  and  this  guy,  this  man,  with 
the  2'i-ton  truck,  was  riding  8  or  9  miles 
an  hour.  He  hit  me  and  went  across  to  my 
mother's  yard  and  ran  over  her.  She  has 
not  come  back,  yet.  She  Is  going  to  get  all 
Tight,  yet. 

Question,     She  Is  In  the  hospital? 

Answer.  She  has  been  In  there. 

•  •  •  •  • 

SUMIC&XT  BT  BCrORO  V.  LAWSON.  JK. 

Mr.  Lawson.  Bishop  Love,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, this  Is  one  time  a  lawyer  has  to  be 
brief.  I  think  of  a  little  story,  a  little  In- 
cident, which  Indicates  that  an  attorney 
can  be  brief,  and  I  think  epitomizes  what  I 
have   In    mind    regarding    his   testimony. 

The  other  day.  a  man  was  sued  In  our 
courts  for  debt.  The  Judge  said  to  him, 
"What  do  you  have  to  say  for  yourself?" 
The  defendant  said  to  the  Judge.  "As  God  is 
my  Judge,  I  do  not  owe  money."  And  the 
Judge  said,  "He  Is  not,  I  am,  and  you  owe 
money." 

As  Ocxl  Is  my  Judge,  I  think  It  U  perfectly 
clear  fn^m  this  testimony  that  there  Is  a 
hard  conspiracy  to  deprive  Negroes  of  th  > 
right  to  vote  In  the  South  and  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  think  the  evidence 
shows  beyond  a  doubt  that  there  Is  a  pat- 
tern of  discrimination,  a  longstanding,  in- 
flexible pattern  of  regulations  and  discrim- 


ination  regarding  the  viunp  right  which  I 
think  falls  right  witiun  the  ii.teut  aiic  pur- 
pose of  the  pending  legislation,  the  C.\il 
Rights  Act  of  1957;  Uie  recommenda"  it .n 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Oommi.ssi.  n  and  the 
proposal  of  the  Attorney  General  to  have 
the  Federal  courts  appoint  referees  con- 
templates the  situation;  and  finally,  It  is 
Unpllclt,  I  think.  In  this  testimony  that 
the  reason  we  don't  have  the  vote  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  goes  back  to  the  de- 
prlval  of  the  right  of  Negroes  to  vote  In 
the  South. 

All  of  that  is  to  say  that  lawsuits  are 
fine;  Supreme  Cotirt  methodologies  are  fine; 
but  the  time  has  come  I  think  this  is  im- 
plicit from  the  testimony,  that  all  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court;  all  of  the 
work  which  all  of  the  organizations  repre- 
sented here  today  have  done,  must  be  imple- 
mented and  pinpointed  on  what  seenas  to  me 
to  be  the  one  central  Issue,  namely,  the 
right   of  the  Negroes  to  vote  in   the  South. 

Thank  you  very  much.     (Applause.] 

Chairman  Lovr.  Thank  you,  Attorney  Law- 
son. 

Dr    GomiUion  will  make  a  resolution. 

Dr.  GoMiLUON.  Whereas  there  has  been 
widespread  discrimination  against  Negroes 
In  varioxis  parts  of  the  South,  especially  In 
the  area  of  registration  and  voting  we  have 
resolved: 

1.  That  unregistered  and  disfranchised 
American  citizens  In  the  South  seek  to  un- 
derstand tlielr  rights  and  responsibilities  as 
American  citizens  and  strive  to  experience 
those  rights  and  perform  those  duties. 

2.  That  all  democratic  citizens  and  civil 
action  agencies  in  southern  States  and  cities 
will  challenge  the  leglslraion  and  alleged  in- 
justice of  SUte  and  local  legislative  acts, 
executive  orders,  and  Judicial  decrees  which 
restrict  or  deny  citizens  opportunities  in  par- 
ticipation because  of  race,  color,  or  creed. 

3.  That  the  State  Advisory  Cortunlttees  on 
Civil  Rights  in  the  South  will  work  diligently 
to  discover  and  assemble  dat»  on  civil  rights 
and  restriction  of  civil  opportunities  and  re- 
port their  findings  to  the  Federal  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights. 

4.  That  the  State  advisory  committees  will 
also  work  to  create  In  the  States  of  the  South 
the  civic  climate  more  favorably  disposed  to 
the  democratic  participation  of  American 
citizens  In  the  State  and  local  politics  and 
government  on  the  basis  of  constitutional 
rights.  Interests,  and  merit,  rather  than  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  or   creed. 

5.  That  the  State  advisory  committees 
urge  the  State  appointing  boards  to  cease  the 
practice  of  refusing  to  appoint  to  member- 
ship on  county  boards  of  registrars,  Negro 
voters  who  are  qualified  to  serve  and  ap- 
pointing only  white  citizens  to  serve. 

6.  That  the  Federal  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  continue  its  efforts  to  hold  public 
hearings  In  the  Southern  States,  dissemi- 
nate Its  findings,  and  make  recommendations 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

7.  Tliat  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
revise  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  so  as  to 
strengthen  its  provision.  This  might  be  done 
by  restoring  to  It  article  of  title  III.  which 
was  deleted  before  the  act  was  passed,  or  by 
including  a  recommendation  made  by  the 
Federal  Commission  In  its  official  report  to 
Congress:  and 

8.  Finally,  that  the  Congress  guarantee  to 
all  American  citizens  the  right  to  vote  by 
enacting  a  measure  which  would  enable  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  to  provide  for  the  regis- 
tration and  voting  of  eligible  citizens  In  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  elections  when  and 
where  the  regular  local  and  State  machinery 
fails  to  function.  Such  provision  is  em- 
bodied In  House  bill  No.  7957  now  in  the 
House  Administration  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Chairman  Lovk,  He  moves  the  adoption  of 
this.  This  is  a  volunteer  body  of  free  cltl- 
sens.  We  want  those  who  will,  to  vote — • 
those  who  want  to,  we  would  like  to  vote. 


I  would  like  to  maltt  S  canefttion.  It 
might    not  be  apropoB.  but  It  !■  that   you 

ii.cluUe  In  there  that  a  copy  of  the  findings 
Lore  on  the  record  be  sent  tc)  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission, 

Would  thiU  be  f.!!  right?  Would  the  H  'use 
agree  to  that?  We  have  a  tape  recording  of 
this  meeting  for  them.  Ii  will  become  a  part 
of  the  record. 

Those  In  favor  signify  by  raising  tlieir 
hand. 

Those  opposed? 

The  motion  Is  carried. 

Those  who  have  refrained  from  voting  did 
not  vote  against  It.  We  thank  you  very 
much. 

Mr.  Aubrey  Williams  is  going  to  have  one 
final  word. 

Mr.  Wu-LiAMs  Bishop  Love  and  members 
of  the  panel.  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
opportunity  to  speak  to  you  but  frankly.  I 
would  be  much  happier  if  Bishop  Oxnara 
would  take  my  place  here.  Let  me  say  a 
word  or  two. 

I  feel  we  have  been  greatly  honored  by 
having  the  presiding  bishop  and  President  of 
the  10  million  Methodists  come  here  today. 
I  appreciate  everyone  else's  presence.  Just 
one  other  word.  We  are  happy  to  have  been 
able  to  participate  in  this.  We  have  been 
provid  of  the  fact  that  some  17  orgnnizat.ons 
have  Joined  together  to  make  this  possible. 
It  Is  our  hof)e  In  the  future  tliat  these 
organizations  will  continue  to  work  together 
and  that  other  organizations  will  be  added 
to  It,  and  I  am  going  to  a.sk  Bi.shop  Ox:iam 
If  you  will  take  the  rest  of  my  time. 

Bishc^  OxNAM  ^"hat  do  yt  u  do  when  you 
are  trying  to  be  polite  and  at  the  same  time 
wise?  If  you  will  allow  me  to  say  tins: 
That  the  whole  Issue  that  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  segregation  is  primarily,  from  my 
point  of  view,  not  a  political  issue.  It  Is 
basically  a  religious  issue  because  the  Lord 
commanded  that  we  love  one  another.  I 
suggest  to  you  that  you  do  not  segregate 
people  you  love.  Consequently,  you  are  vio- 
lating one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  faith  when  we  do  segregate  and  it  be- 
comes basically  a  religious  issue,  but  this 
whole  question  of  voting  to  me,  is  Incred- 
ible— that  In  1960  men  and  women  must 
come  here  In  a  democracy  and  ask  for  tiie 
privilege  of  voting.  It  is  Incredible  that  we 
have  to  face  that. 

All  we  are  here  to  do  Is  to  see  that  sooner 
or  later  the  fundamental  principles  of  de- 
mocracy became  applied.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  when  the  Negro  has  the  vote 
and  exercises  his  franchise  as  a  freeman, 
the  legal,  economic  and  other  problems  will 
fall  into  line  because  there  is  power  In  the 
vote  and  that  Is  precisely  where  we  would 
be  upon  this  issue.     [Applause.] 

Chairman  Love.  Thank  you.  Bishop  Ox- 
nam. 

This  testimony.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  self- 
explanatory.  It  points  out,  in  terms 
that  spell  out  the  Nation's  shame  so 
that  he  who  runs  may  read,  that  this 
counti-y  is  still  a  lonp  •way  from  a<;hiev- 
ing  the  standard  which  we  hold  forth 
to  the  world  t^  emulate.  We  look  with 
dispust  and  ioailung  upon  the  spectacle 
of  free  elections  being  suppressed  In  the 
Iron  Curtain  countries.  We  try  to  tell 
the  people  of  the  world  that  this  is  the 
fate  that  would  be  theirs  if  the  Com- 
muiiist  conspiracy  s.icceeds.  Yet  every 
time  an  American  citizen  is  kept  out  of 
tne  pclling  place  by  one  of  the  shoday 
tricks  related  above,  we  t-uik  to  that 
same  level  ourselves. 

This  IS  not  a  regional  problem.  Mr. 
SF>eaker.  It  is  not  a  State  or  local  prob- 
lem. It  is  a  national  problem — a  na- 
tional   shortcoming.     No    one    in    tl.iS 
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Chamber  can  feel  smug  or  self-satisfied 
until  the  Congress  has  acted  to  insure 
to  every  American  the  freedom  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  basic  democratic  proce- 
dure— the  free  election. 


A  BILL  TO  HELP  SMALL  BUSINESS 
BY  PREVENTING  BELOW-COST 
SALES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texa.s 
i  Mr.  Patman  1  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  H.R.  10235.  This  is  a 
bill  to  prohibit  sales  below  cost  throu.sh 
an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act. 

The  objectives  of  the  bill  are  to  pro- 
hibit by  Federal  law  certain  discrimina- 
tions in  price  and  sales  at  unreasonably 
low  prices,  including  those  at  levels  below 
cost. 

These  objectives  would  be  accom- 
plished by  adding  a  section  to  the  FTC 
Act  and  including  in  that  section  the 
provisions  now  appearing  in  section  3  of 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  provisions  of  section  3  of 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act  con.stitute  a 
part  of  the  Federal  criminal  laws.  These 
provisions,  when  carried  over  and  added 
to  the  PTC  Act  by  amendment,  do  not 
carry  with  them  the  criminal  penalties 
Instead,  they  simply  would  provide  for 
injunctive  relief  and  the  rinht  of  those 
injured  to  sue  for  triple  damasjes  in  civil 
proceedings.  Of  course,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  would  be  empowered 
to  stop  the  practices  made  unlawful  by 
the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Among  the  practice.'^  which  would  be 
prohibited  by  the  terms  of  this  bill  are 
those  which  have  been  so  dramatically 
brought  to  light  during  the  course  of  the 
hearings  before  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Small  Business  Problems  m  the 
Dairy  Industry  and  before  Subcommittee 
No.  5  in  hearings  on  small  business  prob- 
lems in  the  food  industry.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  during  these  hearings  one 
\Mtness  after  another  admitted  using  the 
great  resources  of  his  company  in  making 
sales  at  prices  below  cost  to  the  detri- 
ment of  small  business. 

Relatively  speaking,  a  small  retail  es- 
tablishment represents  an  ever-decreas- 
ing proportion  of  all  retailers,  account- 
ing for  an  ever-smaller  share  of  the  total 
volume  of  merchandise  distributed  and 
sold  throughout  the  United  States  In 
the  field  of  food  distribution,  it  has  been 
stated  in  the  hearings  previously  referred 
CO.  that  212,000  mdependeiu  small  food 
stores  which  represent  68  percent  of  all 
food  retailers,  do  less  than  10  perceiit 
of  the  retail  business  today,  while  27.000 
supermarkets,  or  9  percent  of  the  total 
niunber  of  food  stores,  do  62  percent  of 
the  business. 

One  of  the  reasons  frequently  given 
for  the  relative  decline  of  small  distribu- 
tive busine.ss  and  the  grouth  of  the  larse 
retail  chains  and  supermarkets,  is  the 
frequent  use  by  these  larger  entities  of 
the  device  of  .selling  one  or  more  pop- 
ular products  below  actual  cost  in  order 
to  attract  trade  to  their  stores  and  away 
from  the  small  retailer.     This  practice 


is  generally  known  as  the  use  of  the 
"loss  leader"  and  is  sometimes  called 
"bait  advertising." 

Only  a  few  months  ago  the  Supreme 
Court  unanimously  upheld  as  con.'^titu- 
tional  a  State  law  prohibiting  .^ales  below 
cost  and  noted  that  one  of  the  chief  aims 
of  such  law  i.s  to  put  an  end  to  "loss- 
leader"  se'.im-' — Safeway  Stores,  Inc., 
v.  Oklaho'-ia  R'Hail  Grocers  Association. 
Inc..  et  a!  ■  360  U  S  334  » .  In  doing  tiiat 
ttie  Court  stated  tiiat — 

The  selling  of  selected  goods  at  a  loss  In 
order  to  lure  customers  into  the  store  Is 
deerr.ed  not  only  a  destructive  means  of 
competition;  It  also  plays  on  the  gullibility 
of  customers  by  leading  them  to  expect  what 
generally  is  not  true,  that  a  sMre  which 
offers  such  an  amazing  bargain  Is  full  of 
other  such   bargains. 

This  thought  about  the  use  of  loss- 
leaders  m  preying  on  the  gullibility  of 
cus'"oine:s  oy  leading  them  to  expect 
what  is  generally  not  true — that  is,  that 
a  store  that  offers  such  an  amazing  bar- 
gain is  full  of  other  such  bargains — is 
not  one  simply  based  on  theory.  Not 
only  logic,  but  also  the  history  of  hu- 
man experience  fully  support  the 
thought.  If  that  should  not  be  taken  to 
abundantly  support  the  thought  ex- 
pressed by  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  ef- 
fect that  loss-leader  selling  is  an  adver- 
tisin;:  gimmick,  then  we  only  need  to 
turn  to  tiie  words  of  one  who  has  en- 
gaged in  lo.ss-leader  .selling  for  further 
evidence  Not  long  auo  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  in  the  course  of  hear- 
inas  regardmtj  monopoly  power  heard  a 
witness  who  had  engaged  in  loss-leader 
sellintr.  In  the  course  of  the  testimony 
and  with  reference  to  that  practice,  he 
stated: 

What  cheaper  method  of  advertUing  Is 
there  if  I  advertise  a  commodity  that  cost  me 
a  dime  for  5  cents  and  that  custt^mer  comes 
into  my  store.  And  my  only  hope  is  •  •  • 
he  w.il  buy  something  else  from  me. 

In  my  estimation  I  say  loss-leaders  Is  one 
of  the  finest  methods  of  retail  advertising 
devices. 

The  advertising  characteristics  and 
any  misleading  and  deceptive  effects  in- 
cident thereto  are  not  necessarily  the 
worst  aspecr.s  of  makinu  .sales  at  prices 
below  cost  Its  deadlv  effect  upon  small 
and  independent  competitors  of  the  loss- 
leader  selling  is  one  of  its  most  danger- 
ous characteiistics. 

The  records  of  tiie  hearings  which 
have  been  b.eld  by  the  Hou.se  Small 
Business  Committee  regarding  discrimi- 
natory pricing  and  loss-leader  selling 
practices  of  lart:e  busine.ss  concerns,  are 
filled  with  detailed  accounts  of  how  small 
and  independent  busine.ss  concerns  have 
been  destroyed  or  nearly  destroyed  as  a 
result  of  the  use  of  such  practices. 

During  the  last  term  of  the  8.5th  Con- 
gre.ss  our  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  i  Mr.  Steed  1  pre.-,ided  over 
hearmgs  before  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee m  Kan.sas  City.  Mo.,  during  Mirch 
1958.  During  tho,se  hearings.  SA-orn 
testimony  was  received  to  the  effect  that 
a  small  busine.ss  engaged  in  the  distri- 
bution of  dairy  products  in  Mexico.  Mo., 
had  been  almost  forced  out  of  business 
through  the  use  of  loss-leader  selling  by 
Its    larger    competitors.      One    of    thase 


larger  competitors  is  a  nationwide  con- 
cern. The  small  bu.siness  conceiTi  in 
question  did  business  only  in  the  area  of 
Mexico,  Mo.  Its  business  was  limited  to 
that  market.  It  had  been  selling  milk 
at  approximately  70  cents  per  gallon  on  a 
nondiscriminatory  basis  in  that  market, 
but  at  lower  prices  per  gallon  in  glass 
gallon  jugs  than  the  large  nationwide 
firms  had  been  offering  milk  in  two  half- 
gallon  paper  containers.  Under  that  set 
of  circumstances  a  price  war  was  started 
by  the  larger  concerns.  Before  it  ended, 
the  larger  competitors,  including  the  na- 
tionwide concern,  were  selling  milk  at 
wholesale  at  6  cents  i>er  half-gallon  in 
paf)er  containers.  For  that  milk  it  was 
paying  farmers  more  than  20  cents  per 
half-gallon. 

Another  smiilar  instance  occurred  in 
Dallas.  Tex.,  where  two  large  nation- 
wide distributors  of  dairy  products  be- 
gan selling  milk  at  approximately  18 
cents  per  gallon  below  cost,  with  devas- 
tating effect  upon  small  distributors  in 
that  area  whose  .sales  were  limited  to 
the  Dallas,  Tex.,  market.  In  sworn  tes- 
timony before  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Hou.se  Small  Busine.ss  Committee,  repre- 
sentatives of  these  large  firms  admitted 
that  they  were  losing  thousands  of  dol- 
lars each  day  when  they  were  selling 
milk  at  prices  below  cost.  Obviously 
their  small  competitors  were  unable  to 
match  those  large  losses. 

More  recently,  the  special  subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee has  made  investigations  or  held  hear- 
ings in  Oklahoma,  Tennessee.  Kentucky. 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Colorado.  California, 
Florida,  and  the  New  England  States. 
These  investigations  and  hearings  have 
developed  additional  evidence  of  sales  at 
prices  below  cost  by  large  firms  engaged 
in  the  distribution  of  milk  and  other 
dairy  product,s  with  devastating  effect  on 
small  competing  business  firms. 

This  practice  is  indulged  in  by  the 
large  nationwide  concerns  at  will.  They 
pick  and  choose  the  spots  where  they 
want  to  lose  money  on  sales.  Of  course 
they  recoup  their  losses  in  other  sale* 
through  sales  at  much  higher  prices.  In 
other  words,  as  a  musician  chooses  the 
keys  to  which  the  fingers  are  directed, 
these  large  concerns  make  the  music  and 
the  small  conceiTis  are  compelled  to 
dance  to  their  times. 

Of  course,  this  evil  practice  of  loss- 
leader  selling  is  not  used  by  all  large 
firms.  A  number  of  our  largest  corpo- 
rations, many  of  which  are  engaged  in 
the  food  industry,  recognize  and  live  up 
to  their  responsibilities  and  obligations 
to  carry  on  their  business  in  a  fair  com- 
petitive manner. 

This  practice  is  not  restricted  to  the 
distribution  of  daiiy  products.  During 
the  course  of  recent  hearings  before 
Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee  regarding  small 
business  problems  in  the  distribution  of 
food,  our  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Roosevelt]  heard  testi- 
mony to  the  effect  that  not  many  months 
ago  a  large  nationwide  chainstore  or- 
ganization retailmg  food  in  Washington, 
DC,  bought  a  large  volume  of  dressed 
turkeys  at  46  cents  per  poimd  and  then 
kindly  resold  the  same  ttirkeys  at  retail 
for  38  cents  p>er  pound. 
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Since  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
this  has  been  a  favorite  device  utilized  by 
giant  retailers  to  destroy  the  competition 
of  their  less  fnv(  rable  circumstanced 
competitors.  Nationally  known  prod- 
ucts, or  products  of  universal  ap}>eal  hav- 
ing widely  established  values,  are  dis- 
p>osed  of  at  cost  or  at  less  than  the  actual 
cost  of  acquisition.  This  offer  to  sell  at 
such  ruinous  prices  is  intended  as  an  en- 
ticement calculated  to  increase  customer 
traffic  to  the  place  of  business  of  the  be- 
low-cost seller,  and  to  induce  the  pur- 
chaser of  other  merchandise  for  which 
no  standai-d  price  is  generally  known. 
Thereby,  the  customer  Is  entrapped 
without  suspicion  into  purchasing  other 
goods,  often  at  an  exorbitant  markup, 
more  than  sufficient  to  make  up  the  loss 
on  the  leader. 

This  device  is  a  particularly  potent  one 
In  the  hands  of  large  scale  distributors 
having  innumerable  outlets  and  engaged 
in  the  sale  of  vast  multiplicity  of  prod- 
ucts. Losses  incurred  with  respect  to 
one  commodity  can  be  compensated 
either  by  charging  a  higher  price  for  that 
commodity  elsewhere,  or  by  increasing 
the  price  of  other  merchandise  .sold  con- 
currently at  the  place  where  the  loss- 
leader  is  offered. 

Mr.  BAILEY  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY  Will  this  legislation 
correct  the  pre.'^ent  .situation  that  per- 
mits your  Texas  gas  transmission  and 
Tennessee  gas  transmission  to  conduct 
dump-sales  of  natural  gas  along  their 
lines  from  Texa,s  to  the  eastern  termini 
of  their  lines  in  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
It  win  apply  to  a  service  of  that  type  or 
not.  This  applies  to  goods,  wares,  suid 
merchandise.  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not 

Mr  BAILEY.  That  concerns  the  con- 
sumers who  are  the  ones  who  jiay  the 
bill. 

Mr  PATMAN.  I  do  not  know.  It  can 
be  made  to  include  anythmg. 

Mr  BAILEY  In  that  case  with  that 
In  there  we  will  support  it  on  the  as- 
SLunption  it  will  reach  that  situation 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  against  sellmg 
below  cost.  I  am  not  clear  as  to 
whether  the  matter  the  gentleman  re- 
fers to  is  a  .service  or  a  commodity. 

Mr  BAILEY.  It  is  .-Jelling  below  cost, 
because  they  have  that  surplus  gas  on 
their  hands. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  applies  to  anything 
where  it  is  sold  below  cost.  The  bill  Is 
intended  to  apply  to  the  practice  of  sell- 
ing below  cost. 

Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LEVERING.  I  have  followed  with 
great  interest  the  i-emarks  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  and 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
them.  I  wish  to  piOF>ound  this  ques- 
tion: I  ask  the  gentleman  if  the  pro- 
posed legislation  he  is  now  discussing 
would  apply  to  milk  wars  of  the  type 
mentioned  In  those  counties  in  the 
various  States  where  national  maiketing 
orders  are  not  in  effect. 


Mr  PAl^AN  I  have  not  studied  the 
matter  with  \\va\  particular  question  in 
mind.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
not,  because  one  of  the  competitors  will 
be  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  as  I 
understand,  at  lea,st  one  of  them. 

Mr.  LEVERING  The  gentleman 
maintains,  then,  that  if  one  of  the  com- 
petitors is  in  an  area  which  we  may  call 
a  major  location,  a  city  or  county,  that 
brings  the  matter  within  Uie  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  under 
the  interstate  commerce  clause. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  certainly  would  in- 
clude the  one  that  is  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce,  and  usually  that  is  the 
one  that  causes  the  devastating  situation 
locally. 

Mr.  LE\'ERING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  action  of  some 
large  business  concerns  to  sell  some  one 
or  more  of  their  commodities  at  pilces 
less  than  the  actual  cost  of  such  com- 
modity, as  an  inducement  to  attract  cus- 
tomers into  their  stores,  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  major  weapon  employed  by 
the  larger  distributive  entities  In  order 
to  eliminate  their  smaller  competitors. 
Apologists  for  this  practice  attempt  to 
equate  it  with  other  forms  of  advertis- 
ing, and  claim  it  to  be  indistinguishable 
from  handing  out  samples  in  order  to 
demonstrate  the  value  of  the  product. 

There  being  no  substantial  question  as 
to  the  value  of  the  loss-leader  practice 
here  condemned,  it  remains  but  to  con- 
sider the  scope  and  magnitude  of  what 
concededly  is  a  dishonorable  commercial 
practice.  That  the  problem  is  not  of 
trivial  scope,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
more  than  31  States — Arizona.  .Arkansas. 
California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Ha- 
waii, Idaho,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisi- 
ana, Maine,  Mar>iand,  Massachusetts, 
Minnesota.  Montana.  Nebraska.  New 
Hampshire.  New  Jersey.  North  Dakota. 
Oklahoma.  Oregon.  Pennsylvania.  Rhode 
Island.  South  Carolma.  Tennessee.  Utah, 
Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia, 
Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming — have  enacted 
laws  of  general  application  proscribing 
sales  below  cost,  while  27  States  have,  in 
addition  or  instead,  enacted  sucli  laws 
applicable  only  to  one  or  more  products 
particularly  sensitive  to  price  manipula- 
tion. 

At  this  point  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  H.R.  10235,  which  has  been  intro- 
duced today,  not  only  acknowledges  but 
also  provides  for  an  extension  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  these  various  State  laws. 
For  example,  in  my  bill  there  is  a  pro- 
vision prohibiting  sales  of  goods  at  un- 
reasonably low  prices  in  or  affecting 
commei'ce  where  the  effect  of  the  sales 
may  be  to  substantially  lessen  compe- 
tition or  to  injure,  destroy  or  prevent 
competition.  Then,  in  subsection  (b), 
the  term  "unreasonably  low  prices"  is 
defined  as  a  price  below  cost  as  the  term 
'below  cost"  Is  defined  by  the  law  ap- 
plicable to  sales  at  unieasorably  low 
prices  or  at  prices  below  cost  in  any  State 
into  which  the  merchandise  shipped 
or  is  to  be  transport^  for  use.  re- 
sale, or  consumption.  Thus,  this  bill 
would  aid  the  effective  enforcement  of 
State  laws  dealing  with  this  problem. 


Of  course,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Hou.se  Small  Business  Committee  to  co- 
operate in  every  way  possible  with  offi- 
cials of  the  various  States  in  providing 
them  with  information  which  would  as- 
sist m  the  enforcement  of  the  State  laws 
which  prohibit  sales  at  prices  below  cost. 
However,  there  are  limits  b^'vond  which 
State  law  cannot  apply  Sales  and  trans- 
portation of  merchandise  in  interstate 
commerce  are  beyond  the  reach  of  State 
enforcement  agencies.  Hence,  we  need 
Federal  legislation  on  this  point  to  com- 
plement State  legislation  and.  thereby, 
fill  an  existing  void. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  appropriate  to  a.sk 
the  question  about  the  nature  and  sta- 
tus of  existing  Federal  leeislation  ap- 
plicable to  practices  sought  to  be  covered 
by  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today.  Per- 
mit me  to  say  a  few  words  about  existing 
Federal  legislation  on  this  matter. 

The  only  existing  Federal  legislation 
dealing  specifically  with  the  practices 
covered  by  the  present  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  are  the  pi'ovisions  of  the  Ftob- 
inson-Patman  Act.  which  provisions 
were  approved  on  June  19.  1936. 
Through  that  act.  Congress  meant  to 
correct  defects  which  had  become  ap- 
parent m  the  law  permitting  destructive 
discriminations  m  prices. 

Before  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  be- 
came law.  many  .small  busines.smen  com- 
plained they  were  being  driven  out  of 
business  by  virtue  of  price  discrimina- 
tions and  secret  rebates  beyond  an>-thing 
that  was  .lustified  by  the  seller's  cost 
differences.  Congress  had  directed  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  make  an 
investigation  of  the  matter,  and  a  spe- 
cial investigatmg  committee,  of  which  I 
had  the  honor  of  .serving  as  chaii-man, 
also  investigated  the  matter. 

The  records  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  investigation  and  of  the  spe- 
cial investigating  committee  of  tl:e 
House  of  Representatives  are  eloqueiit 
in  their  showing  that  the  Clayton  Anti- 
trust Act  as  then  written.  peiTnitted  de- 
structive price  discriminations.  Also,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  Sherman  Act 
could  not  be  relied  upon  to  halt 
these  destructive  price  discriminations. 
Therefore,  it  was  recommended  that 
Congress  strengthen  our  Federal  la\\s 
to  prohibit  price  discriminations  which 
had  the  effect  of  eliminating  small  bus- 
iness concerns  ai^.d  competition  gen- 
erally. 

Congress  acted  promptly  and  almost 
imanimously  The  Robinson-Patman 
Act  pas.sed  the  Senate  without  lecord 
opposition,  and  only  16  votes  were  cast 
in  the  House  as  opposing  its  passage. 
Thus,  we  acted  with  the  thought  that 
with  the  passage  of  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man Act  we  had  clo.sed  up  the  loopholes 
in  our  laws  so  as  to  prevent  destioictive 
price  discriminations  in  interstate  com- 
merce 

Representatives  of  large  concerns,  de- 
termined to  continue  the  practice  of  de- 
structive price  discrimination,  were  not 
content.  They  propagandized  against 
the  law.  They  misled  public  officials  and 
judges  about  congre.ssional  mt-ent  and 
about  the  real  meaning  of  the  law. 
Among  the  results  are  those  of  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  public  officials  to 
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enforce  the  law,  and  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  judges  to  accept  the  prop- 
aganda of  the  law's  opponents  and  mis- 
read and  misapply  the  provisions  of  the 
law. 

These  results  have  brought  us  to  the 
point  where  the  law  needs  clanflcation 
and  new  provisions  added  to  the  extent 
that  it  would  be  made  so  clear  that  the 
judges  would  find  it  easy  to  clearly  and 
accurately  interpret  and  apply  the  law. 
Also,  the  bin  would  provide  a  means  for 
its  enforcement,  in  large  part,  through 
private  litigation  brought  by  those  imall 
business  concerns  injured  through  prac- 
tices ui  violation  of  the  law. 

Many  thought  that  section  3  of  the 
Robinson -Pa  tm  an  Act,  from  which  the 
language  of  my  present  bill  is  drawn  m 
large  part,  provided  small  business  con- 
cerns with  a  right  to  sue  for  damage.s 
sustained  as  a  result  of  a  violation  of 
that  section  of  the  law.  However,  on 
January  20,  1958,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  by  a  5  to  4  decision  in 
the  cases  of  National  Milk  CoTnpany  v. 
The  Carnation  Company,  and  Safeuay 
Stores.  Inc.  v.  Vance  <^355  U.S.  373  and 
389),  held  that  small  and  independent 
business  concerns  will  not  be  permitted 
to  use  section  3  of  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act  In  proceeding  against  unlawful  sell- 
ing at  unreasonably  low  price  if  each 
such  practice  should  result  in  the  crea- 
tion of  monopoly.  The  effect  of  the  de- 
cision in  those  cases  is  to  limit  the  use  of 
section  3  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  to 
criminal  cases  instituted  by  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  common  knowledge  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  under  the  present 
and  past  administrations  has  not  en- 
forced and  has  had  little  sympathy  for 
section  3  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  ,x3 
a  criminal  law  against  predatory  pricing 
practices.  Indeed,  the  group  which 
formulated  the  majority  view  for  the  re- 
port of  the  Attorney  General's  comm.:t- 
tee  to  study  antitrust  laws  in  1955, 
acknowledged  that  fact,  and  in  so  doing 
stated  : 

Alttioug-h  Congress  authorized  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  local  US.  attorr.e3-.=;  t.^^ 
enforce  section  3,  public  enforcement  -organs 
have  largely  forsaken  this  law      •    •    • 

The  Government's  reluctance  to  enforce 
section  3  has  relegated  Its  enforcement  Ui 
private  treble  damage  litigants. 

Thus,  it  is  shown  that  section  3  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act,  on  the  one  hand, 
stands  unenforced  by  the  only  Govern- 
ment agency  with  authority  to  enforce 
it,  and.  on  the  other  hand,  has  now  been 
made  otherwise  unenforceable  by  the 
small  businessmen  who  are  victimized  as 
a  result  of  violation  of  that  section  of  the 
law. 

In  the  mentioned  cases  where  National 
Milk  Co.  and  Vance  had  proceeded 
against  the  Cirnation  Co.  and  Safeway 
Stores.  Inc.,  the  practices  involved  were 
discriminations  in  price  in  the  making  of 
sales  at  unreasonably  low  prices  for  tlie 
purpose  of  destroying  competition. 

While  the  decision  made  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  those  cases  affected  only 
section  3  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act, 
nevertheless,  small  business  concerns 
will  continue  to  be  affected  seriously  and 
adversely  by  the  decision.  It  is  clear  that 
small  businessmen  will  not  be  pem:ittcd 


to  proceed  under  section  3  of  the  Robin- 
son-Patman Act  in  the  future  m  an 
effort  to  protect  themselves  from  the  de- 
vastating effects  of  monopoiisuc  price 
distriminations,  such  as  are  made  un- 
lawful under  existing  law  only  by  the 
terras  of  seciion  3  of  tiie  Robinson-Pat- 
man Act.  It  IS  for  liiis  rea.i>on  that  I 
thir.k  it  imperative  that  we  act  without 
delay  to  accompli.sh  what  I  iiave  so  ofun 
heretofore  recomniendod.  namely,  tliat 
legi-slation  be  provided  which  will  enable 
small  busaiessmen  to  institute  proceed- 
ings m  Federal  courts  to  stop  these  price 
diso.-iminatlun  practices  wl-;ich  are  .so 
destructive  of  small  bu.siness  and  coin- 
petr.ion.  We  must  act  to  save  from  de- 
struction thou.'-ands  of  small  and  inde- 
pendent businessmen.  Big  business  Is 
now  free  to  discriminate  by  selling  at  un- 
reasonably low  prices  in  some  sections 
of  the  country,  while  holdmg  their 
prices  high  in  other  area.s.  In  doing  that 
the}-  destroy  the  little  fellows  and  create 
monopolies,  to  the  detriment  of  con- 
sumers. 

This  matter  is  urgent.  It  demands 
seriDus  and  immediate  con.sideration. 
The  law  must  not  t>e  left  as  it  is  at  pres- 
ent, providing  that  section  3  of  the  Rob- 
inscn-Patm.an  Act  can  hf>  used  only  m 
criminal  ca.-es  prosecuted  by  the  De- 
par:ment  of  J'ostice, 

The  facts  dramatically  show  that  the 
practice  of  price  di.=5cr;m!nation  is  bemg 
used  by  larep  and  powerful  monopoly 
forces  to  elmiinate  small  and  independ- 
ent business  concerns  and  thereby  sub- 
star  tially  le.ssening  competition.  In 
that  way,  the  monopoly  [x)wer  ovpr  basl- 
ness  is  entrenched.  It  re.'^ult.';  :n  a  hpa\7 
concentration  of  economic  power  In 
American  industry. 

The  records  show  that  one  nationwide 
processor  and  distributor  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts has  mcrea.sed  Its  share  of  the  total 
business  in  that  industry  trem.ondously. 
It  increased  its  sales  between  1932  and 
1955  by  38.706  89  percent. 

Eight  larse  processors  and  distribu- 
tors of  dairy  products  now  enjoy  more 
than  50  pf^rc^nt  of  the  sales  in  that  In- 
dustry. Four  of  the  largest  companies 
account  for  more  than  97  percent  of  the 
sales  of  canned  milk.  This  is  the  com- 
modity that  was  involved  in  the  National 
\filk  Company  aeainst  the  Carnation 
Company  casp  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  thp  United  States  against  small 
business  in  1958. 

Concentration  In  American  Industry 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  distribution  of 
dairy  product.s.  Recently,  even  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  in  announcing 
that  it  would  study  the  matter  stated: 

We  want  to  know  why  the  Industry  la 
getting  so  tough  on  the  smaller  opera- 
tor •  •  •  a  trend  seem^  to  be  to  eliminate 
the  small  man  entirely. 

The  House  Small  Business  Committee 
and  Its  subcommittees,  which  have  been 
studying  this  matter,  have  an  abundance 
of  information.  We  have  made  that  in- 
formation available  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Department  of  Justice. 
and  other  Government  agencies.  We 
.-.liall  continue  to  do  so.  However,  we 
recognize  that  their  abilities  to  stop 
these  unwholesome  practices  are  limited 
to  some  extent  by  the  law.    We  need  to 


expand  their  authority  so  that  they  will 
no  longer  iiave  the  excuse  tliat  they  are 
without  auiiionty  under  tiie  law  to  stop 
tliese  practices. 

Our  coilefir'ip  the  cer/leman  from 
California  i  Mr  Rxjosevelt!,  a.s  ciiair- 
man  of  Subcommittee  No  5  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Commiitee.  has  devel- 
oped evidence  showing  that  less  than  35 
percent  of  the  77  chains  account  for  77 
percent  of  the  total  food  chain  sales. 
Of  the  370.000  food  stores  in  existence 
today,  about  12  percent  of  them  do  70 
percent  of  the  business.  The  so-called 
mom-and-pop  stores  are  disappearing 
from  the  neighborhood. 

Two  percent  of  all  the  companies 
engaged  in  food  marketing  in  1954  em- 
ployed 43  percent  of  the  people  and 
accounted  for  52  percent  of  the  industry 
I>ayroll. 

Shelf  space  is  one  of  the  keys  to  suc- 
cess in  the  grocery  business.  With  per- 
haps 7.000  items  to  choose  from,  the 
housewife  is  going  to  be  influenced  by 
the  location  of  items  placed  at  her  eye 
level.  Today  Ihe  problem  is  to  get  your 
merchandise  on  the  shelf. 

Today  one  of  the  large  nationwide 
chain  food  retailers  enjoyed  an  armual 
volume  of  business  one  and  a  half  times 
greater  than  the  entire  aggregate  an- 
nual volume  of  busmess  enjoyed  by  all 
of  the  194.000  Independent  small  single 
store  food  retailers  in  the  United  States. 
Many  additional  facts  could  be  cited 
which  would  further  dramatize  thia 
alarming  concentration  of  business  In 
the  hands  of  a  few,  but  I  shall  not  take 
your  time  and  belabor  the  matter  in 
citing  further  from  the  abundance  of 
available  statistics.  We  should  be  mind- 
ful that  the  significant  fact  remains  that 
these  monopoly  conditions  preclude 
competition 

We  should  aim  to  stop  the  practices 
which  create  the  monopolistic  condi- 
tions. It  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  most 
deadly  of  these  practices  is  the  practice 
of  price  di.scrimination.  It  is  through 
this  practice  that  the  large  concerns 
have  gathered  unto  themselves  monopoly 
control  over  prices  and  markets  of  a 
number  of  our  basic  industries  and  lines 
of  business. 

The  problem  Is  now  up  to  Congresi. 
We  should  act  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
the  enforcement  agency  and  in  the 
hands  of  small  business,  the  tools  with 
which  they  may  be  enabled  to  act  to  stop 
or  reduce  the  u.se  of  the  monopolistic 
practice  of  price  discrimination.  Unless 
we  do,  as  the  years  roU  by  the  trust 
busters  will  be  calling  upon  us  to  ap>- 
propriate  millions  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  help  break  up  monopolies  and 
trusts  which  price  discriminations  today 
are  building  up.  It  seems  quite  futile 
to  build  up  for  the  sake  of  break  up. 
Let  us  act  to  prevent  the  build  up  of 
monopoly.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
today,  H.R.  10235,  will  help  us  and  help 
small  busmess.  I  invite  your  cospon- 
sorship  and  support  of  this  proposed 
legislation. 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee  have 
endorsed  H.R  10235  in  principle.  In  ad- 
dition, a  number  of  the  members  of  our 
House  Small  Business  Committee  have 
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small  merchant  la  defenseless  against  the 
rutblesa  competition  of  the  predatory  price 
cutter  who  uaea  aalea  below  cost  to  destroy 


tion.  The  effective  utilization  of  crews 
and  equipment  are  now  being  com- 
pressed  into   a   very   few   morning   and 


Act  of  1936  Others  are  indirect,  such 
as  highway  construction  in  aid  of  motor 
vehicle  travel.     A  railroad  must  acquire 
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today  Introduced  identical  bills.  These 
mf^mber;  inchide  Representatives  Evins, 
Milter,  Steed,  and  lioosEVELT. 

I  am  insertmg  as  part  of  my  remarks 
a  copy  of  the  bill:  and  also  questions 
and  ans^vers  on  H  R.  10235,  a  bill  which 
would  prohibit  sales  below  cost. 

(The  matter  referred  to  follows:) 

HR     10235 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Ac-  to  strengthen  Independent  com- 
petitive enterprise,  by  providing  for  fair 
competitive  acts,  practices,  and  methods  of 
competition,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  thm  Senate  and  House 
o/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Federal  T-ade  Commission  Act  (15  U  S.C., 
sec  41  et  seq  )  Is  amended  by  renumbering 
section  18  as  section  19  and  by  adding  im- 
mediately after  section  17  the  following  new 
sect  ton  ; 

"Sec  18  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  engaged  In  conunerce — 

"(1)  to  be  a  party  to.  or  assist  In,  any 
transaction  of  sale,  or  contract  to  sell.  In  or 
affecting  commerce,  which  discriminates  to 
his  Icnowledge  against  competitors  of  the 
purchaaer.  In  that  any  disccunt,  rebate, 
allowance,  or  advertising  service  charge  Is 
granted  to  the  purchaser  over  and  above  any 
discount,  rebate,  allowance,  or  advertising 
service  charge  available  at  the  time  of  such 
transaction  to  said  competitors  In  respect  of 
a  sale  of  goods  of  like  grade,  quality,  and 
quantity; 

"(2)  to  sell,  or  contract  to  sell,  goods  In 
any  part  of  the  United  States  In  or  affecting 
commerce  at  prices  lower  than  those  exacted 
by  him  elsewhere  In  the  United  States  where 
such  sales— 

"(A)  have  a  dangerous  tendency  unduly  to 
hinder  competition  or  create  monopoly  In  any 
section  of  the  country,  or 

"(B)  have  the  purpose  of  destroying  com- 
petition or  eliminating  comjsetltors  In  that 
part  of  the  United  States  where  such  lower 
prices  are  exacted;  or 

"(3)  to  advertise,  offer  to  sell,  sell,  or  con- 
tract to  sell,  goods  at  unreasonably  low  prices 
In  or  affecting  commerce  where  the  effect  of 
such  sale  may  be — 

"(A)  8ul>8tantlally  to  lessen  competition  or 
tend  to  create  a  monopoly  in  any  line  of 
commerce  or 

"(B)  to  Injure,  destroy,  or  prevent  com- 
petition with  any  person  who  either  grants  or 
knowingly  receives  the  benefit  of  such  un- 
reasonably low  prices. 

"(b)  Fcr  purposes  of  this  section  a  sale  at 
an  unreasonably  low  price  shall  include  any 
sale,  contract  of  sale,  advertising,  offer  to 
sell,  or  other  disposition  of  merchandise  at 
a  price  below  cost  as  such  term  Is  defined  by 
the  law  applicable  to  sales  at  unreasonably 
low  prices  or  sales  below  cost,  of  any  State, 
Commonv  ealth  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Into 
which  the  merchandise  Is  shipped  or  Is  to  be 
transport<>d  for  u.se,  resale,  or  consumption. 
If  there  1h  no  such  law  applicable,  a  sale  at 
an  unreatonably  low  price  means — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  producer,  a  sale  at 
a  price  letis  than  the  cost  of  manufacturing, 
packaging,  and  selling  a  commodity  together 
with  the  payment  of  such  transiX)rtatlon 
costs  as  are  actually  borne  by  a  producer; 
and 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  other  vendor,  a 
sale  at  a  price  less  than  the  Invoice  or  re- 
placement cost  of  the  commodity  plus  the 
overhead  cost  «md  other  costs  of  the  vendor 
doing  business. 

"(c)  Any  person  who  shall  be  Injured  In 
his  buslnt-ss  or  property  by  reason  of  any- 
thing forbidden  by  this  section  may  sue 
therefor  In  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  In  the  district  In  which  the  defend- 


ant resides,  is  found,  or  has  an  agent,  with- 
out respect  to  the  amount  In  controversy, 
and  shall  be  entitled  to  Injunctive  relief  and 
to  recover  threefold  the  damages  by  him 
sustained,  and  the  cost  of  suit,  including 
a  reasonable  attorney's  fee. 

"(d)  The  doing  of  any  act  made  unlawful 
by  this  section  shall  be  an  unfair  or  decep- 
tive act  or  practice  in  commerce  within  the 
meaning  of  section  5  of  this  Act. 

"(e)  Provided,  however.  That  nothing 
contained  In  this  section  shall  prevent  price 
changes  from  time  to  time  where  In  re- 
sponse to  changing  conditions  affecting  the 
market  for  or  the  marketability  of  the  goods 
concerned,  such  as  but  not  limited  to  actual 
or  Imminent  deterioration  of  perishable 
goods,  obsolescence  of  seasonal  goods,  dis- 
tress sales  under  court  process,  or  sales  in 
good  faith  m  discontinuance  of  business  lu 
the   goods   concerned." 


Questions  and  Answfrs  About  H.R.  10235, 
A  Bill  Which  Would  Prohibit  Sales  Be- 
low  Cost 

1.  How  would  H.R.  10235  apply  to  sales  at 
prices  below  cost  ? 

H.R  10235  would  prohibit  sales  In  or  ad- 
versely affecting  Interstate  commerce  at  tm- 
reasonably  low  prices,  where  the  effect  would 
be  to  substantially  lessen  oomi>etltlon  or 
tend  to  create  a  monopoly  In  any  line  of 
commerce  or  to  Injure,  destroy,  or  prevent 
competition  with  any  person  who  either 
grants  or  knowingly  receives  the  t>eneflt6  of 
such  unreasonably  low  prices.  The  term 
"unreasonably  low  prices"  Is  defined  In  the 
bill  as  prices  below  "cost"  as  that  latter  term 
Is  defined  In  the  law  of  any  State,  Common- 
wealth, or  possession  of  the  United  States  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Into  which  the 
goods  are  shlpjsed  for  resale  and  In  which 
Jurisdiction  the  State  law  prohibits  sales  be- 
low cost.  In  those  Instances  where  there  is 
no  such  State  law  the  term  "unreasonably 
low  prices '  means  a  sale  at  prices  below 
"cost"  as  that  term  Is  normally  determined 
by  accepted  accounting  practices  to  mean 
the  total  costs  of  the  seller  as  applicable  to 
the  sale  in  question.  Thus  it  is  seen  that 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  10235  will  prohibit 
sales  at  prices  below  cost,  and  In  doing  so 
wlU  hit  directly  at  the  evil  of  loss  leader 
selling. 

2    What  is  a  loss  leader? 
A  loss  leader  is  the  sale  by  a  merchant  of 
a  product  for  less  than  Its  cost  to  the  mer- 
chant. 

3.  Why  are  products  sold  as  loss  leaders? 
To    attract    customers    to    the    merchant's 

store    by    leading    them    to   believe    that    all 
Items  In  the  store  are  sold, at  less  than  cost. 

4.  Does  the  customer  actually  derive  a 
financial  or  economic  gal©  by  doing  busi- 
ness with  merchants  employing  "loss  leader" 
tactics? 

An  abundance  of  economic  studies  show 
that  the  customer  does  not.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  customer  very  often  suffers  severe 
economic  detriment.  "Loss  leader  "  Is  better 
characterized  as  "mlsleader,"  since  the  cus- 
tomer, concurrently  with  the  purchase  of 
the  loss  leader  as  a  rule,  also  purchases  other 
Items  at  grossly  Inflated  prices  in  the  de- 
luded belief  that  these  Items,  too,  are  being 
sold  at  bargain   prices. 

5.  Can  a  merchant  survive  In  business  by 
selling   all   his  merchandise   below   cost? 

Patently,  no  merchant  can  continue  In 
business  by  selling  his  merchandise  below 
the  cost  to  him. 

6.  Is  the  loss  leader  then  a  form  of 
fraudulent  misrepresentation? 

It  is — decidedly  so. 

7.  What  items  are  generally  used  f\s  less 
leaders? 

Standardized  products  having  a  wide  pop- 
ular appeal  and  great  sensitivity  of  price  are 
Invtirlably  used  for  this  purpwse.  Such  Items 
are,  as  a  rule,  readily  recognized  by  the  pub- 


Uc-at-large.  Cigarettes,  film,  confectionery 
products,  electrical  appliances  and  a  vast 
number  of  other  advertised  Items  of  gencTal 
use  and  frequent  purchase,  are  a  tallorraade 
vehicle  for  unscrupulous  merchants  engag- 
ing in  loss-leader  practices. 

8.  How  can  this  evil  be  prevented? 
Experience,  particularly  at  State  levels  (31 

States),  has  proven  beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  such  predatory  practices  can  be 
forestalled  by  the  enactment  of  a  national 
law  to  prohibit  sales  below  cost. 

9.  What  will  a  national  law  to  prohibit 
sales  below  cost  do? 

It  will  prevent  the  sale  of  all  commodities 
below  cost  of  acquisition  by  the  merchant. 

10.  Apart  from  loss  leaders,  are  there  any 
other  reasons  why  the  merchant  would  want 
to  sell   known   products   below  cost? 

None  of  an  ethical  nature.  Some  mer- 
chants use  cut-price  tactics  with  regard  to 
these  Items  In  order  unfairly  to  drive  their 
smaller  competitors  out  of  business.  When 
the  small  competitor  Is  eliminated  the  prac- 
titioner of  tlie  cut-throat  price,  more  often 
than  not.  proceeds  to  sell  these  goods  at  an 
even  higher  price  than  that  formerly  pre- 
vailing. This  procedure  inevitably  leads  to 
a  monopoly  in  distribution. 

11.  Are  not  these  monopolistic  concerns 
the  ideal  vehicle  for  the  efficient  and  eco- 
nomic distribution  of  these  products? 

Definitely  not.  The  most  efficient  method 
of  distributing  products,  and  marketing  his- 
tory underscores  it,  is  through  a  multiplicity 
of  small  retail  outlets,  dotting  every  nook 
and  corner  of  this  Nation  and  Tithln  easy 
access  of  every  customer.  It  is  the  ready 
accessibility  and  wide  availability  of  these 
products  that  have  enabled  them  to  reach 
their  present  hxige  proportions  in  our  econ- 
omy Our  antitrust  laws  are  founded  on  the 
principle  that  monopoly  destroys  competi- 
tion and  that  competition  is  the  UJeblood  of 
trade.  Insofar  as  selling  below  cost  encour- 
ages the  growth  of  monopoly,  it  Is  inimical 
to  our  antitrust  statutes  and  should  be  pro- 
scribed  by  a   law  prohibiting  such  practice. 

12.  Will  a  national  law  eliminate  the  twin 
evils  of  loss-leader  and  cutthroat  competi- 
tion? 

It  definitely  will,  without  in  any  way  im- 
pinging upon  the  An^encan  competitive 
system.  The  authenticity  of  this  assertioi^ 
has  been  proven  by  the  successful  experience 
with  the  functioning  of  unfair  cigarette  sales 
laws  In  the  following  States:  Alabama.  Ar- 
kansas, Connecticut,  Georgia,  Hawaii.  In- 
diana, Iowa.  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Ma.^sa- 
chusetts.  Mississippi.  New  Jersey,  New  Mexi- 
co, Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Ter.iies- 
see.  and  Washington. 

13  Does  this  proposed  national  law  estab- 
lish monopolistic  and  uniform  prices  lor  all 
goods? 

It  has  no  such  effect  whatever  Free  find 
open  competition  on  fair  and  equal  terms  is 
the  norm  under  the  proposed  national  law. 
A  merchant  may  sell  for  as  little  or  as  much 
as  he  pleases  only  that  he  does  not  sell  below 
his  actual  cost  of  acquisition  and  his  actual 
cost  of  doing  business  as  defined  by  estab- 
lished accounting  practices. 

14  Does  this  proposed  law  guarantee  a 
profit? 

Not  by  any  means  Profit  is  not  an  ele- 
ment of  cost  as  defined  by  the  proposed  na- 
tional law  against  loss  leaders  Under  such 
law.  an  efficient  merchant  may  well  make  a 
profit,  but  the  inefficient  one  is  not  subsi- 
dized and  kept  in  business  at  the  expense  of 
the  economy  as  a  whole. 

15.  How  v.'ill  the  proposed  law  aid  the 
economy  of  the  United  States? 

If  freedom  of  opportunity  Is  to  be  pre- 
served in  our  great  Nation,  ther.  the  small 
retail  merchant  must  be  protected  from  the 
predatory  competition  of  those  who  would 
drive  him  out  of  business,  regardles.s  of  the 
efficiency   ol  his  Individual   operation.     The 
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climinationof  dedicated  ana  expe:ienced         Tl. is  credit  or  rebate  would  constitute     roads       If    this    happens,    wc    shall    be 
railroad    workers    constitute    a    serious     the  assistance  of  the   Federal  Govern-     obhged  to  increase  our  Federal  subsidies 
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small  merchant  la  defenseless  against  tbo 
rutblesi  competition  of  the  predatory  price 
cutter  who  lues  sales  below  cost  to  destroy 
his  competitor  whose  amall  capitalization 
renders  him  ralner&ble  to  such  tactics. 
Once  competition  Is  eliminated,  the  price 
cutter  enjoys  a  monopoly  to  charge  all  that 
the  trafllc  will  bear,  In  utter  disregard  of  the 
competitive  checks  and  balances  now  con- 
tained In  otir  system  of  distribution 

16.  Why  shotild  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  concern  Itself  with  this  problem'' 

Congrese,  in  safeguarding  the  present  dis- 
tributive system,  confers  a  benefit  upon  Use:; 
and  preserves  the  continued  opportunity  I  r 
the  exercise  of  Individual  Initiative  I:i 
benefiting  the  small  buslneeaman.  the  Gc. - 
emment  benefits  Iteelf . 

17.  Who  supports  a  national  law  to  pro- 
hibit sales  below  cost? 

Stich  a  national  law  has  been  commende'l 
and  approved  by  the  principal  econ  imis'.s 
of  this  Nation.  It  will  unquestionably  be 
accorded  the  unqualified  endorsement  of 
manufacturers,  wholesalers,  and  ret.illers 
throughout  the  Nation.  Recent  conpres- 
slonal  hearings  have  revealed  that  even  the 
proprietors  of  the  large  discount  houses  do 
not  oppose  such  a  national  law.  Nor  do  they 
hold  any  brief  for  the  practice  of  selling  be- 
low cost. 

18.  Why  Is  such  a  law  Imperative? 
Because  legislation  prohibiting  this  tactic 

Is  vital  If  the  present  tested  and  fruUIul 
system  of  distribution  Is  to  survive. 


A  PLAN  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OP  THE 
COMMUTER  AJfD  THE  COMMUTER 
RAILROADS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Undt  r 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  eentle- 
maji  from  New  York  [Mr.  Zele.nko'  13 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  of  the  survival  of  commutt^r 
railroads  is  national  in  scope  and  in  \is 
solution  we  must  deal  directly  with  the 
economic  health  of  our  country.  There 
Is  indeed  a  crisis  in  urbia  and  .suburbia. 

It  is  beyond  dispute  that  we  face  in- 
cipient danger  of  a  peril  to  our  national 
defense  effort  and  economic  stran:,-_i;a- 
tion  of  many  of  our  large  cities. 

The  growth  pattern  of  the  Nation,  par- 
ticularly in  the  past  15  years,  lias  bt-en 
migratory  from  urban  to  .suburban  areas, 
or  according  to  a  more  colloquial  appella- 
tion "commuterville." 

But  while  a  considfrable  part  of  th*^ 
Nation  has  tran.splantcd  its  domestic 
roots  to  the  country  the  economic  tap- 
root still  remains  in  th<^  city.  And  the 
cities,  most  of  which  todav  are  finan- 
cially pressed,  would  most  probably  face 
economic  collapse  if  they  did  not  have 
the  commuter  productive  work  hours 
and  dollars  to  keep  them  going.  In 
reality,  the  suburbs  and  the  cities  are 
interrelated  and  interdependent,  with 
the  commuter  as  the  single  most  impor- 
tant connecting  link.  The  commuter 
requires  suitable  means  of  travelini,'  be- 
tween his  home  in  the  suburbs  and  his 
office  in  the  city.  Today  the  commuter 
is  the  victim  of  our  chansrins  times — the 
ultimate  victims  will  be  the  city  and  the 
suburbs. 

One  of  the  byprcduct.s  of  our  chang- 
ing times  has  been  an  effect  on  the  pas- 
senger carrying  railroads  P^ilroad 
schedules  at  one  time  balanced  throu.gh- 
out  the  day  have  been  telescoped  into  a 
highly   concentrafed   ru-h   hour  opera- 
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tion.  The  effective  utilization  of  crews 
and  equipment  are  now  being  com- 
pressed into  a  very  few  morning  and 
evening  hours. 

As  the  railroads  have  felt  the  eco- 
nomic pinch  more  each  year  they  have 
reacted  by  increa.sinti  fares,  curtailing 
service,  and  abandoning  Imps.  Thrcu^h- 
out  the  Nation  In  the  pa-st  decade  17 
railroads  have  discontinued  pas.^engcr 
service  altogether.  It  is  unrealL^^tic  not 
to  recognize  this  trend  and  not  to  heed 
the  warning  of  the  inexorable  conse- 
quences. 

Tne  railroads  are  a  vital  and  essential 
part  of  our  National  Defen.se  EstabLish- 
nient.  Tli^  most  effective  way  to  trans- 
port people  m  mas.s  movement  is  by  rail. 
The  railroad,  with  its  expansive  network 
luikmg  all  areas  of  the  country.  Is  still 
the  backbone  of  our  transportation  sys- 
tem, lis  all  weather  dependability  and 
its  tremendous  carrying  capacity  are  un- 
challen,,'able  It  is  also  a  silent  force 
contributing  to  the  economic  well-being 
of  our  mptropo'.itan  centers. 

One  need  not  strain  h:s  ima^'ination 
to  develop  a  vision  of  Now  York  City 
without  rail  tran.«p<jrtation.  E.xisting 
highways,  a'.reax'v  congested,  would  be- 
come cloiii^ed.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  .suburDani'e.s  to  get  to  work  every 
day.  Incidentally,  it  should  be  noted 
that  a  sit:nificant  number  of  workers 
move  daily  from  the  city  to  the  sub- 
urbs— domestics,  salesmen.  Either  com- 
muters would  be  forced  to  find  new  jobs 
or  move  back  to  the  city.  And  in  the 
meantime,  we  would  have  to  appropriate 
milhon.3  more  of  dollars  to  build  new 
superhighways  so  that  the  city  would 
become  one  big  parking  lot.  Not  alone 
would  the  commuter  himself  suffer  In- 
convenience, but  his  community  would 
suffer  depressed  property  and  business 
values.  Thou.-ands  upon  thousands  of 
railroad  employees  would  be  thrown  out 
of  jobs,  and  business  in  the  city  would 
begin  to  atrophy.  A  decline  of  business 
gross  would  produce  considerable  le&s 
revenue  and  thus  less  taxes  and  the 
sorely  strained  treasury  of  the  city  would 
be  seriously  affected.  Economically  as 
well  as  socially  we  would  face  catastro- 
phe, a  creeping  paralysis  which  is  un- 
relentingly moving  across  the  States  so 
that  even  now  they  turn  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  their  salvation. 

To  me  It  is  worse  than  senseless — it  Is 
cnmmal — to  permit  any  further  deterio- 
ration of  the  railroads.  We  need  the 
railroads — and  they  must  be  healthy  to 
continue  serving  America. 

But  today  the  passenger  carrying  rail- 
roads are  rocking  instead  of  rolling.  In 
the  past  10  years  there  has  been  a  30- 
percent  drop  in  passenger-rail  miles 
traveled  and  yet  a  tremendous  increase 
in  costly  and  unprofitable  commuter 
miles  traveled.  Costs  have  soared  and 
income  diminished.  This  is  probably  the 
only  essential  public  service  which  in  the 
postwar  period  has  retrogressed  rather 
than  surged  along  with  the  other  lead- 
ing industries  of  the  coimtry. 

A  case  has  been  made,  it  seems  to  me, 
for  equality  of  treatment.  We  have,  over 
the  years,  developed  an  intricate  system 
of  aid  for  other  necessary  forms  of  trans- 
portation. Some  Federal  aid  is  direct 
as  in  the  case  of  tlie  Merchant  Marine 


Act  of  1936  Others  are  indirect,  such 
as  highway  construction  in  aid  of  motor 
vchicl"  travel.  A  railroad  n\u^i  acquire 
lt.s  own  right-of-way,  construct  its  own 
facilities,  purchase  and  mauitain  its  own 
equipment,  develop  and  operate  its  sig- 
naling system,  plan  its  own  technological 
advances  and  is  then  fully  taxed  by  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments.  This 
is  in  contrast  to  the  fact  that  in  1959  the 
Federal  Government  spent  $494  million 
to  promote  aviation.  $429  million  to  pre- 
serve water  transportation,  and  is  spend- 
ing additional  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  for  highways.  The  faithful  iron 
horse  has  been  Ignored. 

Recently  the  President  presented  to 
the  Congress  the  budget  of  the  United 
States  for  fiscal  1981.  The  prime  objec- 
tive appears  to  be  to  achieve  a  .surplus 
and  so  reduce  the  national  debt.  But 
a  surplus  at  what  cost?  Among  the 
failures  of  the  adriiinlstration  as  re- 
flected in  the  budget  message  is  the  com- 
plete abeence  of  eny  recommendation  for 
a  national  transt>ortatlon  policy ;  In  par- 
ticular, the  lack  of  any  iccommendaiions 
to  preserve  essential  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice. How  much  Eisenhower  surplus  has 
been  generated  by  not  askiiiK  for  funds 
to  protect  ourselves  from  the  railroads 
highballmg  toward  oblivion?  Elaborate 
plans  are  being  formuiated  to  cope  with 
the  space  age,  and  yet  we  have  not  con- 
quered surface  transportation.  Otiier 
countries  which  are  forging  ahead  into 
space  are  not  at  the  same  time  neglect- 
ing the  ground ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
spending  millions  to  construct  new  fa- 
cilities. And  we,  who  will  not  help  our- 
selves, help  other  countries  Improve  their 
rail  facilities.  For  the  past  10  years  we 
have  spent  millions  of  dollars  through 
our  foreign-aid  progrsun  to  construct  and 
rehabilitate  foreign  railroads. 

We  must  preserve,  and  even  improve, 
our  own  rail  system,  or  we  must  ac- 
cept that  which  will  certainly  ensue — 
a  gradual  disappearance  of  railroad 
service. 

Recently  an  attempt  was  made  in 
Philadelphia  to  solve  the  commuter 
problem.  The  city  joined  with  two  rail- 
roads and  labor  to  form  a  corporate 
public  agency  for  the  operation  of  rail 
service.  The  agency,  subsidized  by  the 
city,  will  contract  with  the  railroads  for 
the  quality  and  frequency  of  service  at 
the  fares  they  want,  less  than  it  costs  to 
haul  a  passenger  and  less  than  the  pres- 
ent fare.  The  great  hope  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia plan — m  fact,  what  appears  to 
be  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  entire  idea — 
Is  matching  Federal  funds  to  those  put 
up  by  the  city.  In  the  words  of  Mayor 
Dilworth,  of  Philadelphia: 

The  long-range  success  of  this  venture 
depends  on  Federal  aid. 

Although  the  Philadelphia  plan  Is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  it,  as  all  other 
proposed  remedies,  calls  for  Federal  ap- 
propriations. Most  responsible  public 
officials  in  areas  concerned  with  the 
question  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Federal  assistance  in  one  form  nr 
another  is  necessary  to  alleviate  this 
emergency.  They  base  their  conclusions 
upon  three  main  premises: 

First.  The  continued  reduction  In  rail 
passenger  facihtics  and  services  and  the 
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of  sewing  machines  we  have  only  one 
manufacturer  left  and  that  company — 
Singer — is  turning  to  imports  more  and 
more.  The  last  other  remaining  sewing 
mafhine  manufacturer  went  out  of  pio- 


by  imports,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  Jobs  by  employment  in  production 
for  export,  on  the  other.  It  is  also  concerned 
over  the  effect  of  low-wage  import  competi- 
tion on  wage  levels  and  wage  trends  in  thla 
countrv. 


of  our  lnd\istrle«  that  did  not  enjoy  m.iss 
production  did  not  have  the  same  higher 
productivity  that  was  the  special  advantage 
of  our  moving  production  lines,  standardized 
parts,  etc.  Our  large  mass  production  indus- 
tries    hnwpvpr     w*«r*>    niilt.^    Immnn*    tr>    t>i« 
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elimination  of  dedicated  and  expe;  ienced 
railroad  workers  constitute  a  serious 
threat  to  the  national  defense  in  view 
of  the  essentiality  of  such  transporta- 
tion in  times  of  national  emergency 

Second.  The  continued  decline  m  rail 
commutation  services  irnpides  tlie  objec- 
tives and  policies  of  many  Federal  pro- 
grams for  urban  renewal  and  economic 
expansion. 

Third.  The  revenues  derived  by  rail 
carriers  from  fares  and  other  sources  are 
insufUclent  to  enable  the  passenger  rail- 
roads to  provide  adequate  commuter 
service. 

It  Is  obvious,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  the 
not  too  distant  future,  in  fact,  almost  in 
the  immediate  present,  we  are  to  be  con- 
fronted with  the  need  for  furnishing 
Federal  assistance  in  a  new  field.  It  is 
true  that  appropriations  in  sufficient 
amounts  would  provide  the  neces..ary  re- 
lief. However,  the  sad  fact  is  that  we 
do  not  at  present  have  any  untapp>ed 
source  to  provide  in  the  form  of  grant 
or  loan.  Assistance  by  this  method  ob- 
viously would  place  the  Federal  Govem- 
ernment  in  the  railroad  bu.siners  to 
greater  or  le-sser  degree.  Such  a  step 
we  must  attempt  to  avoid,  if  possible. 
Furthermore,  the  Philadelphia  plan 
which  I  have  mentioned  ma>  or  may  not 
be  feasible  for  Philadelphia.  Yet.  defi- 
nite and  different  problems  confront  the 
metropoLitan  areas  of  New  York  City. 
Chicago,  Detroit,  and  the  others.  Fed- 
eral appropriations  to  activate  the  so- 
called  Philadelphia  plan  would  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  other  cities. 
To  work  out  one  master  plan  suitable  to 
all  would  by  the  very  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem take  years,  resulting  in  competition 
for  Federal  money  by  localities  and  quite 
probably  end  in  no  solution. 

In  my  own  metropolitan  area  of  New 
York,  other  concerned  public  officials  as 
well  as  myself  have  for  a  long  time  at- 
tempted to  work  out  an  answer  with  the 
help  of  our  interested  and  dedicated 
citizens.  I  have  today  introduced  a  bill 
which  is  the  result  of  these  labors.  I 
do  not  hold  It  to  be  thie  answer  to  all 
the  trouble  but  it  is  inj-  sincere  belief 
that  though  not  perfect.  It  may  aid  in 
finding  the  solution.  It  is  a  new  and 
unique  approach,  simple,  workable,  and 
can  be  put  into  effect  within  the  frame- 
work of  existing  governmental.  State, 
and  municipal  administrations.  The 
railroads  will  find  that  they  need  incur 
no  new  or  additional  expenses  under  the 
plan. 

The  bill  is  an  amendment  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  pro- 
vides a  credit  or  refund  against  the 
commuter's  income  tax  for  the  cost  to 
him  for  any  increase  in  his  present  com- 
muting transportation  fare.  In  non- 
technical language,  this  is  how  the  plan 
would  work:  Where  a  commuter  rail- 
road has  received  pemiission  from  a  reg- 
ulatory agency,  either  State  or  Federal. 
to  increase  commuter  fare,  the  com- 
muter, of  course,  is  obliged  to  pay  the 
additional  sum.  However,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  when  fiUng  his  income  tax 
return  he  would  be  given  credit  or  re- 
fund for  the  difference  between  iiis  com- 
muter fare  as  it  exi.sttxl  on  January  1, 
1960,  and  anj'  increase  thereafter. 
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Ti.Ls  credit  or  rebate  would  con.stitute 
the  a.SJ^lstance  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  commuter  and  indirectly  to 
the  com.muter  railroad.  It  requires  no 
.•sumiS  for  apjiropriati  ■•n.':  It  would  pro- 
vide no  windfalls  for  any  ta::payf'r  for  it 
merely  would  reflect  the  additional  cost 
of  his  railroad  tran.'^portation.  It  would 
freeze  the  cost  of  this  transportation, 
thus  stabilizing  the  commuter  economy. 
Natural  beneficial  consequences  would 
result  from  this  stabilization.  This  plan 
will  encourage  the  continuance  of  sub- 
urban living  and  increase  suburban 
commuting  railroad  transpoi  Laticn. 
The  Federal  assii^tance  provided  in  this 
bill  will  be  limited  to  a  specific  purpose; 
the  salvation  of  the  commuter  railroad. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  the  very  terms  of  the  proposal 
would  give  the  a.ssistance  only  alter  the 
specific  service  has  been  rendered  to  the 
commuter  and  clear  evidence  thereof 
has  been  submitted  by  him  on  his  tax 
return. 

One  provision  of  the  bill  states  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  set 
up  the  machinery  for  achieving  the 
credit.  However,  this  presents  no  prob- 
lem. All  railroads  have  commuter  or 
multiple  trip  tickets.  Either  a  change 
in  the  form  of  ticket  or  by  means  of  a 
simple  form  devised  by  the  Treasury 
Department  the  commuter  taxpayer  at 
the  end  of  each  year  in  requesting  the 
credit  or  refund  would  merely  annex  the 
ticket  stub  or  the  Treasury  forms  to  his 
income  tiix  returns,  thereby  providing 
direct  evidence  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  that  he  had  paid  a  fare  increase. 

The  commuter,  although  obliged  to 
meet  any  additional  fare  increase,  would 
actually  suffer  no  additional  cost  by  rea- 
son of  his  tax  refund  or  credit. 

Of  course,  under  this  plan  one  of  the 
immediate  results  would  be  some  dimin- 
ishing of  Federal  tax  receipts.  However, 
this  would  be  balanced  by  the  increase 
in  revenue  to  the  railroads,  for  once  the 
commuter  ixjrtions  of  all  railroads  are 
made  self-sustaining  they  would  be  in  a 
F>osition.  becaase  of  their  other  revenues, 
to  pay  additional  Income  taxes  to  the 
Government.  The  commuter,  relieved  of 
the  burden  of  supplying  additional  funds 
for  his  transportation  without  additional 
sources  of  income,  would  continue  to  use 
his  money  in  the  general  economy, 
Uicreby  providing  income,  the  taxes  upon 
which  the  Government  would  eventually 
receive.  The  stabilization  of /metropol- 
itan, lu'ban,  and  submban  economies,  at 
least  in  regard  to  their  transportation 
problems,  would,  of  course,  assist  them 
in  other  important  directions  such  as 
planning  for  future  housing  and  road 
and  street  development. 

It  would  be  possible,  by  means  of  this 
plan,  for  the  Government  to  ascertain 
within  2  years  the  actual  cost  of  this 
subsidy  for,  as  I  have  indicated  above, 
the  individual  taxpayer "s  return,  multi- 
plied by  all  those  similarly  situated, 
would  give  us  the  answer  almo'-t  to  the 
penny. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  unless  this  bill 
or  some  other  mcaiis  of  Federal  a.'^sist- 
ance  to  the  commuter  railroads  .5  forth- 
coming within  a  reasonably  short  time 
we  siiall  find  ourselves  without  such  rail- 


roads. If  thii-  hapfMOa.  ^e  shall  be 
obliged  to  increase  our  Federal  subsidies 
and  grants  for  road'>  and  highways  so 
that  eventurlly  there  wi'.l  be  no  saving  t-o 
the  Gcveir.ment, 

I  urge  the  immediate  consideration  of 
thiS  legislation. 


LABOR  AND  FOREIGN  CON: PETITION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  [Mr,  Bailey]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  fcpeaker.  no  one  has 
more  at  stake  in  the  devastation  caused 
by  imports  of  low-waee  products  f i  om 
abroad  than  has  American  labor.  When 
competitive  imports  are  bought  by  con- 
sumers it  means  thnt  the  output  of  the 
American  worker  in  an  American  com- 
peting industry  is  left  en  the  <-heif  or  m 
the  warehouse.  This  in  turn  meau-s  tl.ai 
domeetic  production  will  be  reduced  by 
that  amount. 

If  imports  remain  at  a  reasorable  vol- 
ume no  one  can  properly  object  becau;;e 
we  know  that  many  other  ccuntr:':'?  have 
to  exF>ort  in  order  to  live;  and  the  United 
States  provides  a  good  market  fur  many 
foreign  products.  Unfortunately  when 
imports  enjoy  a  big  price  advantage  over 
the  output  of  our  own  factories  tliey 
usually  roll  into  this  country  in  a  fast- 
rising  volume  and  threaten  the  very  jobs 
of  our  own  workers. 

It  is  then  that  the  American  worker 
begins  to  understand  what  foreign  wage 
competition  means.  That  a  great  part 
of  our  imports  come  into  this  country 
only  becaase  foreign  wages  are  generally 
far  below  domestic  wages,  cannot  be 
denied. 

The  ability  of  other  countries  to  ship 
into  this  country  is  increasing  largely 
because  a  vast  amount  of  modern  ma- 
chinery supplied  by  this  country  has  been 
installed  abroad.  At  the  same  time, 
while  foreign  productivity  per  man-hour 
has  risen  sharply  in  many  foreign  fac- 
tories, foreign  wages  have  not  come  up  in 
profKirtion.  This  means  cheaper  goods 
or  at  least  goods  that  are  much  below 
ours  in  cost. 

Should  imports  of  cheaper  goods  be  al- 
lowed to  come  in  unrestricted  they  w  ould 
soon  drive  our  own  workers  out  of  jobs 
by  the  milUons.  Fortunately  we  still 
have  some  tariff  protection  left;  but  it  is 
at  a  low  estate  at  the  present  time.  Un- 
der our  trade  agreements  program  we 
have  greatly  reduced  our  tariffs  in  the 
past  25  years.  Today  the  protective 
effect  of  our  tariffs  on  the  average  is  only 
one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  what  it  was 
25  years  ago.  In  other  word?  our  aver- 
age tariff  protection  is  off  from  75  to  80 
percent. 

Scores  of  our  industries  have  been 
hard  hit.  Coal  has  been  undersold  by 
foreign  residual  fuel  oil.  Steel  has 
turned  from  an  export  p>osition  to  that  of 
a  net  importer.  Generators  and  turbines 
of  foreign  manufacture  undersell  our 
own  by  30  to  40  percent.  \Miere  we 
were  formerly  the  leading  automobile 
exporters  of  the  wo:ld  a  complete  turn- 
about has  taken  place  in  the  past  3  or 
4  years.  We  now  import  several  times 
as  many  cars  as  v.e  export.    In  the  ca-^e 
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retain  much  of  their  greater  productivity 
resulting  from  installation  of  machinery. 
They  can  as  a  result  sell  at  relatively  lower 
prices,  as  many  of  our  Industries  have  learned 
In  recent  years     It  has  not  been  unusual  to 


■^w*m      vfa.1*^^ 


rangements  under  patents  far  forelen  pro- 
duction. The  purpose  is  V^  suj-ply  those 
markets  from  within  rather  than  ir  ^m  this 
country,  and  also  to  export  from  there  to 
third  countries  rather   than  from  here.     la 


w!.:rl-.  Hs-  ;e  said,  can  be  mrtde  the  b-";.<^i.=  of  an 
mterchhi.pe  in  a  mutually  profitable  way.  so 
that  liustead  of  anybody  being  injured,  the 
American  people  would  be  helpr-d." 

This   same   theme   hrt*   run    like   a  refrain 
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of  sewing  machines  wo  have  only  one 
manufacturer  left  and  that  company — 
Sinser — is  turning  to  miporis  more  and 
more.  The  last  other  remaining  sewing 
marhme  manufacturer  went  out  of  pro- 
duction and  became  solely  an  importer 
about  2  years  ago. 

Watch  manufacturing  tills  about  the 
'-.^nie  story.  Only  th.ree  domestic  pro- 
ducers are  left  and  some  of  these  are  now 
manufacturing  abroad  Camera  im- 
ports, imports  of  elec ironies,  plywood, 
fishery  products,  brass  mill  items,  oil. 
textiles,  .shirts,  pa'amas.  caps,  knit  and 
leather  gloves,  baseball  ':;loves.  golf  balls, 
tennis  racquets,  toys,  bicycles,  clothes 
pins,  fishing  tackle,  and  numerous  other 
items  are  comm^-;  into  this  country  from 
low-wage  countries  in  rising  volume  as 
time  goes  by. 

In  1959,  import.-  in  3  .separate  months 
exceeded  all  previous  monthly  records 
of  imports,  namely,  March.  September, 
and  E>ecember:  195J  imports  as  a  whole 
broke  all  prev.ou.->  records  by  close  to  20 
percent. 

In  all  these  industries  that  are  hard 
hit  by  imports  the  workers  take  it  on 
the  chin.  In  the  end  it  means  less  ex- 
pansion and  fewer  jobs.  In  some  cases 
actual  worker  displacement  has  taken 
place  despite  the  aeneral  postwar  level 
of  prosperity,  Potiery.  woolen,  and  other 
textiles,  silken  goods,  glassware,  fisheries, 
clothespins,  and  others  have  experienced 
an  actual  sh'-inkatde  in  employment. 

Yet,  Mr,  Speaker  the  United  States 
is  preparing  to  go  mro  another  tariff- 
cutting  conference  This  would  be  ri- 
diculous wer«^  It  not  so  serious.  Our  im- 
ports from  Japan  have  gone  up  50  per- 
cent durinu  the  pa.-,t  year;  those  from 
Europe  rose  :>omf  40  percent.  Such 
trends  do  not  point  toward  the  need  of 
further  tariff  reductions  but  the  opposite. 
I  have  introduced  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion expre.ssmg  oppo.sition  to  any  such 
step. 

The  interest  of  labor  in  the  effects  of 
Imports  has  been  increasing.  Not  many 
months  ago  the  AFI^CIO  had  their  bi- 
ennial convention  in  .San  Francisco. 
They  passed  a  resolution  calling  for  a 
tightening  of  the  escape  clau.se  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  This  faci  indi- 
cates an  a-vakening  that  has  befin  too 
slow  com  in!-'  ^ 

A  speech  was  made  to  the  convention 
of  the  union  label  and  service  trades 
department  on  the  occasion  of  the  San 
Francisco  meeting.  The  .speaker  was 
O.  R  Strackbein.  who  heads  the  nation- 
wide committee  on  import-export  policy. 
A  dozen  unions  are  already  members  of 
that  organization  and  others  are  show- 
ing increasing  interest.  Mr.  Strackbein, 
in  his  talk  before  the  union  label  depart- 
ment, spoke  of  the  perilous  competitive 
position  of  the  United  States.  I  think 
his  statement  is  very  worth  reading  I 
include  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Addres.s  of  O  R  Str.\ckbein,  Ch.^irman.  the 
Kktionwide  CoMMrrTEE  ON  Import-Export 
Policy,  \t  Annual  Convention  or  the 
AH,  CIO  Union  Label  and  Service  Trades 
rj.-,PARTM?:NT,    San    P^rancisco,   Calif.,   Sep- 

rtMBER    l.'l,     19-5.) 

Labor  ha.s  lont^  h.Td  a  vital  interest  In  for- 
eign trade  bch  luip'irts  and  exports.  Its 
Interest  i-  based  on  ttie  balance  of  employ- 
ment resulting  fro.n  the  displacement  of  Jobs 


by  Imports,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  Jobs  by  employment  in  production 
for  exp*^)rt,  on  the  other.  It  Is  also  concerned 
over  the  effect  of  low-wage  import  competi- 
tion on  wage  levels  and  wage  trends  in  thUi 
country. 

Labor,  however,  has  a  special  concern  that 
sets  it  apart  from  some  other  parts  of  the 
economy.  It  is  more  vulnerable  to  the  ef- 
fects of  labor-displacing  Imports  than  are 
the  larger  elements  of  Industry.  These  have 
a  defense  that  la  not  available  to  labor  or, 
for  that  matter,  to  small  business  and  sup- 
pliers of  materials  and  parts.  The  larger 
companies  are  able  to  e.scape  from  the  do- 
mestic scene  and  to  cover  themselves  by 
reaching  abroad. 

During  the  past  two  decades  labor  has 
generally  with  notable  exceptions  approved 
the  lowering  of  tariffs  and  trade  barriers  on 
the  grounds  that  doing  so  would  lead  to  trade 
expansion  all  around  and  therefore  to  in- 
creasing employment. 

We  all  know  that  the  United  States  has 
lowered  its  tariffs  very  drastically  through 
foreign  trade  agreements.  Today  our  aver- 
age tariff  protection  Is  much  lower  than  It 
was  In  1934  when  the  tariff  cutting  program 
began.  It  has  been  reduced  approximately 
80  percent,  part  of  this  decline  having  been 
caused  by  rising  prices. 

The  upshot  is  that  this  country  has  gone 
a  very  long  way  toward  freeing  our  trade. 
Other  countries  have  also  reduced  th3lr 
tariffs:  but  many  of  them  have  substituted 
other  restrictions  for  the  tariff,  such  as  Ira- 
port  licenses,  exchange  controls,  barter  ar- 
rangements, and  Import  quotas.  These  de- 
vices are  often  much  more  restrictive  of 
trade  than  tariffs  alone.  Actually  trade  bar- 
riers throughout  the  world  are  not  now  less 
restrictive  than  when  we  entered  the  trade 
agreements  system  but  actually  more  so — 
with  the  exception  of  ourselves.  Canada,  and 
perhaps  a  handful  of  other  countries. 

Meantime  we  have  badly  exposed  ourselves 
to  goods  made  abroad  under  low-wage  and 
inferior  working  conditions.  This  Is  some- 
thing that  concerns  the  union  label  depart- 
ment. 

What  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  is  Just 
where  American  labor  stands  In  the  world 
of  foreign  competition  today.  I  think  It 
finds  itself  in  an  almost  untenable  position. 
Let  me  go  Into  a  little  detail  on  this  point. 

There  are  those  who  will  say  Immediately 
that  American  labor  has  priced  itself  out  of 
world  markets.  Generally  there  will  be  the 
accompanying  comment:  "Of  course  there 
were  other  contributing  factors." 

There  were  Indeed;  but  that  Is  not  the 
point.  It  Is  not  so  much  a  question  of  what 
brought  us  to  our  present  unhappy  competi- 
tive position  as  It  is  one  of  asking.  What  are 
we  going  to  do  about  It? 

To  say  that  American  wages  are  too  high 
overlooks  the  obvious  fact  that  foreign  wages 
may  be  too  low.  American  wages  have  not 
priced  us  out  of  the  home  market.  They 
have,  on  the  contrary,  provided  the  purchas- 
ing power  to  absorb  the  great  volume  of 
our  Industrial  output. 

Our  wages  on  the  other  hand  do  make 
for  costs  that  are  high  In  relation  to  foreign 
costs  In  many  lines  for  the  simple  reason 
that  foreign  wages  are  from  less  than  a  tenth 
to  a  quarter  or  a  half  of  ours.  Only  Cana- 
dian wages  come  within  earshot  of  our  own. 
They  are  only  some  20  or  25  percent  below 
ours. 

What  could  we  expect  from  this  kind  of  a 
situation? 

Time  was  when  the  low  foreign  wages  were 
offset  rather  effectively  by  the  lower  foreign 
productivity.  If  our  workers  received  $2  an 
hour  and  the  foreign  workers  got  only  50 
cents,  our  output  per  man-hour  may  have 
been  three  or  four  or  five  times  as  high  as 
that  of  our  foreign  competitor.  The  result 
was  that  we  still  came  out  with  lower  unit 
costs  and  Imports  could  not  hurt  us.  Of 
course,  there  were  not:^b  e  exceptioiis.    TTiose 


of  our  Indvtstrtes  that  did  not  enjoy  mass 
production  did  not  have  the  same  higher 
productivity  that  was  the  special  advantage 
of  our  moving  production  lines,  standardized 
parts,  etc.  Our  large  mass  prtxlucilon  indvis- 
trtes,  however,  were  quite  Immune  to  the 
sting  of  Import  competition. 

On  the  contrary,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
they  were  exporters.  For  that  reason  they 
inclined  toward  freer  trade.  We  need  only 
mention  aut<.)mobiles,  steel,  electrical  appli- 
ances, and  rubber. 

In  recent  times  a  change  has  been  under 
way.  We  are  coming  more  and  more  to 
realize  that  we  are  living  In  a  changed  trade 
world  no  less  than  In  a  changed  and  chang- 
ing .scientific  and  military  world. 

What  are  the  lactors  that  have  produced 
the  changed  competitive  condition? 

We  have  already  noted  our  drastic  tariff 
reductions  of  the  past  25  years.  These 
would  have  made  us  more  vulnerable  than  we 
had  been  to  low-cost  imports  without  an 
assist  from  other  factors,  but  there  were 
others.  We  have  mentioned  high  wages.  It 
would  be  better  to  say  high  prices  and  high 
costs. 

How  have  these  come  about?  They  have 
resulted  from  conscious  policies  pursued  for 
some  years.  We  have  only  to  think  of  price 
svipports  for  agriculture,  minimum  wage 
laws,  social  security,  the  shorter  workweek, 
obligatory  collective  bargaining,  etc.  Yet 
that  is  not  all;  nor  perhaps  more  than  the 
half  of  It,  We  must  not  overlook  World  War 
II  and  the  resulting  high  national  debt  and 
high  uxes.  Thereafter  came  the  Korean  war, 
followed  by  skyrocketing  national  defense 
outlays. 

Today  our  annual  national  budget  of 
nearly  $80  billion  is  three  times  as  high  as 
was  our  total  national  debt  before  1940. 
Our  Interest  payment  of  some  $7  billion  per 
year  on  the  national  debt  alone  is  higher 
than  Wits  our  peacetime  total  national  budget 
before  World  War  II. 

All  these  costs  are  added  to  production 
costs.  The  taxes  and  high  Federal  outlays 
do  not  come  free.  They  have  to  be  paid  for. 
Should  we  go  back  to  the  price  level  of 
1940  we  would  be  sunk  under  a  hopeless 
burden  of  debts  and  taxes.  It  is  bad  enough 
as  It  is.  So  it  is  obvious  that  wages  alone 
did  not  create  our  high  prices.  They  had  a 
great  deal  of  help. 

The  fact  is  that  we  did  move,  for  good 
or  for  bad.  but  as  the  result  of  easily  dis- 
tinguishable policies,  to  a  high  plateau  of 
prices.  Tlie  principal  trouble  today  is  that 
other  countries  have  not  done  for  their 
workers  and  their  farmers  what  we  did  In 
this  country. 

To  be  sure,  foreign  wages  have  risen;  but 
so  have  ours,  and  our  upward  swing  began 
after  the  war  several  years  before  it  got 
under  way  In  most  of  the  other  countries. 

The  picture,  then,  shows  us  economically 
on  a  high  plateau,  surrounded  by  lower  cost 
competitive  forces  on  nearly  all  sides;  and 
our  tariff  defenses  well  demolished. 

This  is  not  all. 

Two  really  Important  things  that  have 
happened  beyond  what  has  already  been 
mentioned  have  been  ( 1 )  the  Introduction 
of  modern  machinery  and  equipment  abroad 
In  an  unprecedented  scale.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Marshall  plan  we  have  shipped 
abroad  over  $30  billion  worth  of  machinery. 
In  the  past  6  vears  alone  we  have  shipped 
$21  billion  worth. 

The  use  of  this  machinery  has  added 
greatly  to  foreign  productivity.  Even  If  our 
prices  had  stcxxl  still  the  previous  competi- 
tive situation  would  have  been  changed; 
for  Introduction  of  machinery  where  there 
was  none  or  a  relatively  low  order  of  It 
changed  output  and  costs  In  a  revolutionary 
way  m  many  a  spot. 

This  would  not  have  had  the  effect  It  did 
If  foreign  unions  were  strong  and  energetic; 
but  in  this  retipect  they  are  far  behind  our 
own    unions.      I\>relgn    producers    therefore 
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retain  much  of  their  greater  productivity 
resulting  from  installation  of  machinery. 
They  can  as  a  result  sell  at  relatively  lower 
prices,  as  many  of  our  industries  liave  learned 
In  recent  years.  It  has  not  been  unusual  to 
see  Imports  rising  from  a  level  of  supplying 
5  jjercent  or  10  percent  of  our  home  market 
and  going  on  up  the  scale  to  15  percent.  20 
percent.  30  percent.  40  percent,  and  In  some 
cases  over  50  percent  In  a  matter  of  4  or  8 
years.  Some  of  you  here  today  know  some- 
thing about  this  and  It  needs  no  emphasis 
from  me. 

(2)  The  second  important  change  that 
looms  before  us  Is  the  changing  European 
attitude  toward  the  mass  market.  On 
another  occasion  I  have  said,  "They  have 
seen  our  system  and  they  have  bought  It."  or 
words  to  that  effect.  The  European  Common 
Market  is  an  example  In  a  few  years'  time 
the  tariff  wall  and  other  trade  restrictions 
(and  these  are  the  more  Important)  that 
have  made  tight  economic  compartments  out 
of  the  European  countries,  thus  greatly 
limiting  the  markets  for  European  indus- 
tries, win  be  progressively  lowered  and  In 
time  European  Industry  will  have  a  mass 
market  roughly  equal  to  our  own.  Then 
there  Is  the  free  trade  area  of  the  so-called 
outer  seven  countries,  about  which  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Should  we  oppose  these  derelopments? 

I  think  not.  There  Is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  will  Improve  the  economy  of 
the  countries  Involved  and  that  Is  not  some- 
thing that  we  would  wish  to  oppose.  Should 
we  then  be  Indifferent  to  it? 

That  does  not  follow.  Not  at  all  Whereas 
the  Eurof>ean  countries  may  be  able  to  rip 
down  their  Internal  compartments  without 
fear  of  exposing  their  Industries  to  a  lethal 
competition,  they  may  be  able  to  do  so  only 
because  there  is  not  so  much  difference  in 
cost  among  them  as  there  Is  between  them 
and  us.  Moreover,  we  already  have  a  vast 
market.  They  are  striving  to  achieve  what 
we  already  enjoy.  Therefore  the  medicine 
that  may  be  good  for  their  malady  might  be 
bad  for  us.  A  doctor  does  net  prescribe  the 
same  medicine  for  patients  that  have  dif- 
ferent diseases 

Now  where  does  this  leave  us? 

Our  costs  are  much  higher  In  some  lines 
of  production  than  those  of  other  countries. 
Japan  is  able  to  run  rings  around  us  and  so 
can  some  of  the  European  countries  in  a 
number  of  lines.  Our  watch  Industry  is 
about  gone  because  of  Imports.  We  are  now 
Importing  more  typewriters  than  we  are  ex- 
porting for  the  flr.st  time  We  have  for  nearly 
a  year  now  been  importing  more  steel  than 
we  export.  In  the  case  of  automobiles  our 
Imports  are  running  4  to  1  over  our  exports 
whereas  In  the  past  we  were  by  far  the 
worlds  foremost  automobile  exjjorters.  In 
the  case  of  textiles  we  have  lost  leadership 
In  exports  to  Japan  and  India,  and  our  Im- 
ports have  been  rising  sharply.  Japan  has 
Imposed  a  quota  limitation  on  her  textile 
exports  to  us  and  that  fact  alone  has  at  least 
temporarily  stepped  a  panic.  Glassware  and 
pottery  and  fishery  products  have  long  been 
sufferers  from  Imports.  Many  other  items, 
new  ones,  are  feeling  the  keen  edge  of  im- 
port competition;  machine  tools,  for  example, 
and  sewing  m.achlnes.  petroleum,  fisheries, 
bicycles,  and  many  other  Items. 

Yet  they  say,  any  of  those  who  are  new 
to  the  hurt,  tariffs  are  not  the  answer;  and 
I  will  quickly  agree  that  in  many  cases  that 
is  true.  We  need  Import  quotas  or  a  com- 
bination of  import  quotas  and  a  tariff. 

As  matters  stand  on  the  im.port  and  the 
exp>ort  front  American  Industry  will  seek 
to  move  to  automation  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  keep  costs  down;  but,  of  course,  other 
countries  are  on  that  course  too;  and  we 
are  helping  them.  Our  manufacturer.^  are 
loolUng  overseas  for  production  facilities  and 
many  have  set  up  plants  abroad  or  bought 
Into   going   concerns   or   made   licensing  ar- 


rangements under  patents  for  foreign  pro- 
duction. The  purpose  is  V^  supply  those 
markets  from  within  ratlier  than  Ir  >m  this 
country,  and  also  to  export  from  there  to 
third  countries  rather  than  from  here.  lu 
some  cases  they  even  ship  back  to  this  coun- 
try. It  is  estimated  that  our  foreign  Invest- 
ments have  created  6  million  Jobs  abroad. 

This  emigration  of  capital  may  rescue 
many  of  our  manufacturers  from  losses  that 
they  would  otherwise  suffer,  but  it  certainly 
does  not  rescue  the  workers  from  anything. 
Rather  it  confronts  them  with  a  shrinkage 
In  Jobs.  The  same  with  automation  that 
Is  too  rapid  This  too  may  help  the  com- 
panies but  it  will  mean  fewer  Jobs.  Those 
thrown  out  of  work  will  not  so  easily  find 
other  Jobs  for  three  reasons:  (1)  Imports 
win  be  removing  some  Jobs;  (2)  exports  will 
not  be  expanding,  except  in  subsidized  form: 
and  (3»  new  workers  will  be  coming  on  the 
scene  at  the  rate  of  some  700.000  a  year. 

Shall  we  then  stand  idly  by  or  shall  we 
do  something  about  preserving  a  reasonable 
share  of  our  market  for  our  own  indus- 
tries and  workers?  Shall  we  recognize  the 
fact  that  we  are  facing  something  we  have 
not  faced  before  and  take  some  holding  a:- 
tlon  with  which  to  buy  time?  What  can 
we  do  to  brUig  up  wages  abroad  so  as  to 
narrow  the  wage  gap?  This  will  in  any 
case  be  slow  and  we  must  do  something  in 
the  meantime  or  instead  of  bringing  up 
other  countries  to  meet  us  we  will  fall  In 
order  to  meet  them. 

The  union  label  stands  for  American 
standards  and  to  the  extent  that  we  purchase 
union -made  goods  we  can  be  sure  that  we 
are  contributing  to  and  not  undermining  the 
American  standard  of  11  vine  The  very 
eJorts  of  the  union  label  departnaent  is 
evidence  of  the  prevalent  recognition  of  the 
dectructlve  effect  of  competition  that  comes 
from  beyond  the  reach  of  our  domestic  legis- 
lation such  as  minimum  wages,  shorter 
hours,  collective  bargaining,  and  so  on.  For 
such  competition  we  need  special  devices  to 
assure  us  that  it  will  not  upset  and  destroy 
the  domestic  standards  and  attainments 
that  in  turn  have  made  tis  competitively  so 
vulnerable. 

We  must  not  be  deluded  into  thinking 
that  our  competitive  discomfiture  is  a  pass- 
ing nightmare.  In  the  nature  of  things, 
considering  all  the  factors  on  the  horizon,  it 
is  an  omli^ous  confrontation,  not  a  mirage. 
Our  Imports  have  been  breaking  rMprds  suc- 
cessively this  year.  Our  exports  Sre  down 
20  percent  from  their  heights  and  even  those 
that  we  enjoy  are  heavily  subsidized  in  im- 
portant segments.  Otherwise  they  would 
swing  Into  an  Import  balance.  • 

In  our  total  foreign  tran.sRctions  we  are 
running  a  heavy  deficit,  amounting  to  $3  4 
billion  last  year  and  estimated  to  exceed 
over  $4  billion  this  year.  Since  January 
1958  we  have  lost  $3^2  billion  in  gold. 

Let  no  one  persuade  you  that  what  we  face 
Is  but  a  passing  case  of  indigestion.  We 
face  a  systemic  malady;  not  a  mere  peptic 
upset. 

There  is  no  good  and  sound  reason  why 
any  industry  that  is  in  trouble  over  imports 
should  not  have  a  remedy  that  will  save  Its 
Job  and  safeguard  the  American  standard  of 
living. 

This  was  indeed  promised  by  every  Presi- 
dent since  the  trade  agreements  program 
began.  The  assurances  of  the  Presidents 
were  echoed  by  the  successive  Secretaries  of 
State.  Assistant  Secretaries,  and  other  Cabi- 
net members.  One  quotation  from  Cordell 
Hull,  who  as  Secretary  of  State  under  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt,  w.os  known  as  the  father  of 
the  trade  agreement.s  program,  set  the  pat- 
tern. Said  Mr.  Hull  In  testimony  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  March 
1934,  page  24: 

"But  our  purpose  Is  to  ni-nke  a  beginning 
by  picking  out  one  item  vprv  carefully  here, 
another  commoellty  over  tl:ere  '.cry  carefully. 


wh:cli  as  is  said  can  be  made  the  basis  of  an 
interchaiige  in  a  mutually  profitable  way,  so 
^hai  ii:istead  of  anybody  being  injured,  the 
American  perpie  would  be  helped, " 

This  same  theme  has  run  like  a  refrain 
throughout  the  testimony  In  the  succeedinfir 
years;  but  unfortunately  the  assurances  have 
been  forgotten  by  the  executive  branch  and 
that  is  why  so  many  of  our  Industries  are  in 
trouble  from  Imports  and  why  their  workers 
face  displacement. 

To  this  we  must  get  an  answer, 

Mr.  BAILEY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  a  speech 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNIST  LINK  TO  CASTRO  GOV- 
ERNMENT M.'^NIFESTED  IN  VISIT 
OP  RUSSIAN  DEPUTY  PREMIER 
MIKOYAN 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr  Gallagher]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  pomt  m  the 
Record 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  GALLAGHER,  Mr  Speaker,  the 
visit  of  Russian  Deputy  Premier  Miko- 
yan  to  Cuba  is  an  outw  arc  man:fest&tion 
of  whpt  our  Central  Inteihsenc.  Agency 
and  State  Department  have  known  to 
exi.st  for  some  time.  It  confirms  a  very 
definite  liaison  between  th.e  Communists 
and  the  Castro  povcriiment.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  the  Communist  position 
in  the  Castro  government  could  not  be 
better  served  if  the  government  were 
Communist  in  name  For  many  reasons, 
it  is  felt  that  the  Communists  are  n.uch 
more  content  in  having  a  willing  tool 
such  as  Caj^tro  than  having  a  proclaimed 
card-carryn;g  Communist  ruling  the 
country. 

Since  the  President  spoke  on  Cuba 
there  has  been  a  toning  down  by  Castro 
of  his  denunciations  of  the  United 
States.  I  hope  tltat  we  are  not  beiixe 
deluded  into  believing  that  this  problem 
too  can  be  swept  under  the  rug  in  the 
hope  that  it  is  better  not  to  give  it  too 
much  attention. 

The  grave  danger  illu.strated  by  Mr. 
Mikoyan's  visit  is  that  the  Castro  gov- 
ernment is  riddled  with  Communists  de- 
sirous of  displaying  their  allegiance  to 
Moscow.  The  Soviet  Union  recognizes 
the  value  in  exploiting  the  Castro  crises 
as  part  of  their  drive  in  Latin  America. 
Fortunately,  the  people  of  Latin  America 
recognize  the  implicatioiis  ol  Castro's 
Communist  leaning. 

It  is  not  inconceivable  that  not  ouly 
could  Cuba  bP'-'om.e  the  espionage  center 
of  a  Communist  network  in  tlic  .\mrricas 
but.  in  fact,  could  very  easily  become  a 
Communist  missile  center  with  all  its 
mheipnt  danerr  The  greatest  achieve- 
ment for  the  Communist  quest  of  world 
domination  would  be  to  have  a  Com- 
munist country  rieht  on  our  doorstep. 
This  appears  to  be  what  Castro  is  at- 
tempting to  deliver  Failure  to  cope 
with  this  is  u!:th;nkablf'.    We  .should  not 
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confuse  the  issue  Our  displeasure  is 
with  Caistro  and  not  with  the  Cuban 
people  who  had  such  hit;h  hopes  when 
Castro  a.-..s'.)med  power  It  is  evident 
now  that  Castro  havS  no  real  interest  m 
the  welfare  of  the  Cuban  people.  The 
ob'octivrs  of  which  he  speaks  are  at 
cornplet^e  variance.-,  wuh  hi.s  acts  and  ac- 
compii,'?hments.  He  appears  quite  adept 
at  the  use  of  the  Communist  jarcon  and 
doubletalk:  black  is  whire,  democracy 
IS  commiuiism.  freedom  leaves  the 
choice  of  Caitro  or  the  wall 

Evidence  is  also  available  which  dis- 
clj<es  that  the  passions  and  emotions 
of  the  Cuoan  people  are  bein^i  used  as 
stimulants  to  the  ego  of  Castro  who 
needs  con.-,tant,  acclaim  much  like  an 
addict  needs  drugs.  This  could  also  ac- 
count for  his  failure  to  recognize  that 
the  need  for  military  posturing  and 
swaggering  ended  with  the  disposition 
of  Batista  I  understand  that  recently 
at  a  mas.^  meetiiu;  in  Havana  he  was 
.greeted  coolly.  He  was  so  distraught 
that  he  had  organized  a  mass  rally  at 
his  Santiago  stronghold  where  he  ha- 
rangued them  for  hours  denouncing  the 
United  State.s  until  he  writhed  in  the 
cheers  which  his  rabble  rousing  brought 
about.  Then  rejuvenated  he  abruptly 
left  for  Havana  refreshed.  It  appears 
that  net  onlv  is  he  a  fanatic  like  Hitler 
but  his  college  nickname  which  was 
"Loco"  is  singularly  descriptive  of  his 
present  condition. 

In  the  court  of  world  opinion,  he  is 
.seeking  mercy  and  understanding.  This 
15  similar  to  a  man  shooting  both  his 
parents  ana  t!,(  n  asking  the  court  for 
mercy  and  understanding  because  he  is 
an  o-.-phan, 

Cuba's  predominantly  agricultural 
economy  is  ba.=^ed  on  sugar.  Its  foreign 
trade  is  principally  with  the  United 
States  wlrch  takes  in  excess  of  60  per- 
cent of  C  '.ba"s  e.xports  and  provides  75 
percent  of  imports.  We  annually  pro- 
vide an  assured  market  for  over  one- 
half  of  it5  production.  We  also  buy  this 
at  a  price  diffeiential  which  last  year 
amounted  to  19  cents  per  pound  which 
gave  Cuba  a  total  premium  of  over  $130 
million.  In  addition.  Cuba  enjoys  a 
tariff  preference  which  netted  them  an 
additional  S9  million  last  year. 

I  am  not  for  imposing  further  hard- 
ship on  the  Cuban  E>eopie.  However,  if 
the  Sugar  Act  were  automatically  re- 
newed Without  modification,  Castro 
would  have  no  reason  to  halt  his  con- 
tinued denunciations  of  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  if  he  follows  the  pattern 
of  the  otn.er  dictator  Hitler  or  his  pres- 
ent couneerpart  Nasser,  we  could  expect 
even  worse  treatments  at  his  hands  and 
even  a  clof^er  relationship  with  the  Com- 
munists. I  wouid,  therefore,  propose 
that  the  authority  to  change  the  sugar 
quota  and  price  differential  be  vested 
with  the  President  who  could  act  ac- 
cording to  tiie  requirements  of  our  na- 
tional interest.  If  we  allow  the  Sugar 
Act  to  go  unchanged.  I  feel  it  would  en- 
courage people  everywhere  to  under- 
stand that  our  friendship  is  less  an  ad- 
vantage than  our  enmity. 

It  might  be  well  for  our  administration 
to  realize  that  the  sweet  talk  of  friend- 
ship of  Mr  Khrushchev  has  not  been 
heard  by  his  subordinates  on  the  nego- 


tiating level  of  diplomacy.  Because  our 
problems  are  temporarily  swept  under 
the  rug  does  not  mean  that  they  have 
disappeared.  The  Soviets  made  our  lend- 
lease  negotiations  with  them  into  a 
farce.  The  Atom  Control  Conference 
found  them  more  difficult  than  ever. 
Berlin  still  stares  us  in  the  face. 

While  Khrushchev  preaches  peace  and 
coexistence,  we  find  Russia  laying  down 
a  challenge  to  our  Monroe  Doctrine  by 
using  Castro  as  a  pawn  in  their  plotting 
against  the  Western  Hemi-sphere. 

To  ignore  this  for  whatever  reason 
may  in  the  end  lead  to  far  greater  prob- 
lems than  we  have  ever  found  so  close  to 
our  own  shore. 


THE  LATE   HON.    LEE  B.   WYATT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  FYyntI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, February  6,  1960,  an  outstanding 
and  distinguished  Georgia  jurist,  presid- 
ing justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Georgia,  departed  this  life.  Hon.  Lee  B. 
Wyatt,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  since  1943, 
died  in  La  Grange,  Ga. 

Judge  Wyatt  was  a  lifelong  resident  of 
the  P'ourth  Congressional  District  of 
Georgia.  He  was  born  July  13,  1890,  in 
Heard  County,  Ga.  He  attended  public 
schools  and  graduated  from  the  Fourth 
District  A.  &  M.  School.  He  attended 
Bowdon  College  and  received  an  LL.B. 
degree  from  Mercer  University  in  1914. 
He  began  the  practice  of  law  in  La 
Grange,  Ga.,  upon  graduation  from 
Mercer.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
a  member  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, the  Georgia  Bar  A.^sociation,  the 
Coweta  Bar  Association,  and  the  Troup 
County  Bar  Association. 

Judge  Wyatt  became  presiding  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  in  1953, 
and  his  record  of  service  has  drawn 
frequent  praise. 

His  career  was  a  long  and  vigorous 
one,  beginning  with  his  election  as  a 
Troup  County  representative  to  the  gen- 
eral assembly  in  1916.  He  served 
through  1922. 

In  1923  he  became  La  Grange  city  at- 
torney, a  position  he  held  until  1931. 
That  year  he  became  judge  of  the  Co- 
weta Circuit  of  Superior  Courts,  and  it 
was  from  this  judgeship  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Supreme  Court  by  Gov. 
Ellis  Arnall  in  1943. 

From  August  1947  until  March  1948, 
Justice  Wyatt  was  on  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia.  He 
was  the  presiding  judge  of  Tribunal  No. 
1  Nuremberg,  Germany,  for  the  trial  of 
Nazi  war  criminals,  at  which  14  former 
SS  officials  and  Nazi  leaders  associated 
with  Heinrich  Himmler  were  tried. 
Thirteen  were  convicted. 

Surviving  Justice  Wyatt  are  his  wife, 
the  former  Miss  Sara  Baker:  his  mother. 
Mrs.    Mary    Elizabeth   Kent   Wyatt,   of 
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Bowdon,  Ga.:  one  brother,  Luther  M. 
Wyatt.  of  LaGrange.  Ga.;  and  three  sis- 
ters, Mrs.  Olin  Downs,  of  Bowdon,  Miss 
Irene  Wyatt,  of  CarroUton,  Ga.;  and 
Mrs   Charles  Reed,  of  Alamo,  Tex. 

The  State  of  Georgia  has  lost  a  great 
man  in  the  passiiig  of  Justice  Lee  B. 
Wyatt. 

THE  LAUGHTER  IS  STILLED 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr  Haley  I  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  F>oint  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
the  floor  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great 
American  whose  death  has  brought  sad- 
ness to  many  people — a  man  who  in  life 
probably  brought  more  laughter  and 
happiness  mto  oui*  lives  than  any  other 
man.  I  speak  of  my  friend  Felix  Adler 
who  .spent  all  of  his  working  years  as  a 
clown  with  the  Ringling  Bros.,  Barnum 
&  Bailey  Circus.  I  have  known  Fehx 
Adler  for  many  years  both  as  a  friend 
and  an  employee.  He  was  a  man  of 
sterling  character — religious,  Godfearing, 
and  con.scicntious. 

A  man's  accomplishments  may  be 
measured  in  the  wealth  of  material  pos- 
sessions or  they  may  bo  measured  by  his 
service  to  mankind.  Felix  Adler's 
wealth  was  not  in  money  but  in  the  joy 
that  he  brought  through  laughter  into 
the  lives  of  the  children  of  America,  both 
young  and  old.  Felix  probably  enter- 
tained more  children  than  any  other  per- 
former in  the  history  of  this  Nation.  In 
the  many  years  of  our  friendship,  I  have 
never  known  Felix  to  turn  down  any  re- 
quest for  an  appearance  before  an  un- 
derprivileged children's  group.  He  trav- 
eled many  miles  to  appear  at  children's 
homes,  and  hospitals,  and  orphanages. 
His  entertainment  brought  great  happi- 
ness into  the  otherwise  drab  lives  of 
these  children. 

What  is  the  mark  of  greatness  in  a 
man?  I  think  it  is  the  use  we  have 
made  of  the  talents  given  to  us  by  our 
Creator  to  do  the  things  we  are  able  to 
do  in  the  world  to  the  best  of  our  abil- 
ity— by  serving  cheerfully  without  com- 
plaint, whatever  may  be  our  station  in 
life.  In  other  words,  the  mark  of  great- 
ness in  a  man  may  be  seen  when  we  do 
the  best  that  we  can  with  the  talents  \ve 
have. 

Felix  Adler  was  a  great  man.  His 
talent  was  his  ability  to  make  us  laugh. 
He  gave  freely  of  this  talent  and  brought 
happiness  into  many  lives.  Now  that 
laughter  is  stilled  and  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  have  known  that  laugh- 
ter mourn  the  passing  of  a  great  man. 

An  editorial  tribute  which  appeared  in 
the  Lakeland  Ledger  of  February  2,  1960. 
follows: 

Felix  Adier:   Makkr  or  Mirth 

Felix  Adler,  who  spent  all  his  working 
years  aa  a  clown  with  the  RlngUng  Circus, 
died  yesterday  at  the  age  of  62,  and  his  pass- 
ing was  of  sufficient  news  value  to  be  placed 
on  the  national  news  wires. 

Why  would  the  passing  of  a  clown  be 
evaluated  as  news  of  national  Interest? 
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Because  as  a  maker  of  mirth  Adler  was 
an  artist  who  delighted  millions  of  children 
and  made  millions  of  adults  forget  their 
worries  for  a  little  while  and  break  out  in 
gales  of   laughter   that   was   good    for   them 

At  the  age  of  12.  Adler  hit  the  show  road 
by  attaching  himself  to  the  Ringling  Circus. 
Eventually  he  found  his  niche  as  a  funny 
man  and  he  achieved  national  fame  as  a 
performer  who  was  one  of  the  best  In  his 
field. 

In  Lakeland  end  in  cities  over  &  large  por- 
tion of  the  Nation,  the  great  crowds  who 
went  and  took  seats  under  the  big  top  fas- 
tened their  eyes  upon  the  ludicrous  Adler 
when  he  appeared  His  clownish  getup  was 
distinctive,  became  his  trademark,  as  is 
customary  among  clowns 

The  things  he  did  while  the  crowd  roared 
with  laughter  did  not  make  sense.  But  he 
was  not  suppo.scd  to  make  sense  He  waa 
supposed  to  make  fun.  This  he  did  with 
such  practiced  precision  that  he  became  a 
notional  favorite  welcomed  season  after 
season. 

The  best  clowns,  it  is  said,  are  really  S5d 
Inside.  Perhaps  Adler  was  sad  Inside  but 
he  let  none  of  his  sadness  reach  the  public. 

Millions  of  adult  Americans  who  look  back 
with  nostaJgla  to  the  childhood  experience 
of  going  to  the  big  circus  remrmber  the 
clowns  most  vividly — and  it  is  likely  that 
Felix  Adler  was  one  of  the  clowns  they  saw. 

Now  he  Is  gone  and  who  is  there  that  can 
rightly  say  he  spent  his  life  frivolously  be- 
cause he  spent  it  as  a  clown?  He  was  an 
artist  in  great  demand.  People  paid  money 
to  see  him  and  he  was  good  medicine  for 
everybody. 

He  spent  his  whole  life  making  other  peo- 
ple feel   good,  millions  of  people 

So,  why  shouldn't  the  Nation  take  note 
of  his  passing? 


LEAVE  or  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Knox  <at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hm- 
LECK » ,  on  account  of  illness  in  his 
family. 

Mr.  HosMER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
H.^LLECK•,  on  account  of  illness 

Mr.  Gr.^y  I  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mur- 
phy >,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  QuiGLEY  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Dehti.  for  Monday  and  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 8  and  9,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  pennission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Porter,  for  30  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 10. 

Mr.  B.MLEY.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoNTE  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MooRE>,  for  30  minutes,  on  FebruaiT  9. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Moore  »,  for  15  minutes,  on  February  9. 

Mr.  Pelly  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Moore  ),  for  30  minutes,  on  February  10. 


EXTENSION  OF  REN!A!iKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Porter  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Levering  In  two  Instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 


Mr  Walter  m  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneou.'-  matter 

Mr.  FoRAND  and  to  include  an  address 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  Hon.  Wilbur  Mills 

Mr.  Hechi  ER  m  two  instances 

Mr  Flynn 

•  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moore,  the  fol- 
lowing Members  were  given  permission 
to  extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter  in  the  Record  :  > 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Miller  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr  Alger. 

•  The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ALBERT!  were  granted  per- 
mission to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  if  desired:) 

Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  Boland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gmimo. 

Mr.  Holtzman. 

Mr.  Daddario  in  fo'jr  instances. 


SENATE    BILL    REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  8.  An  act  to  authorize  Federal  financial 
assistance  for  schix)!  construction  and  teach- 
ers' salaries:  to  the  Committee  or  Education 
and  Labor. 


ADJOURNMENT 

M;.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
'at  3  o'clock  and  57  minutes  p.m.)  the 
Hou.se  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day. February  9,  1960,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   Ct  '.\: MUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Sp>eaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

1794.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  report 
covering  a  violation  of  section  3679.  Revised 
Statutes,  and  Department  of  Defense  Direc- 
tives 7200.1  entitled.  "Administrative  Control 
of  Appropriations  within  the  Department  of 
Defense",  pursuant  to  section  3679  (i)(2). 
Revised  Statutes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

1796.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Supply  and  Logistic?),  trans- 
mitting reports  on  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
prime  contracts  to  small  and  other  business 
firms,  pursuant  to  section  10(d)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1796.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  of  fcwelgn  ex- 
cess property  disposed  of  during  calendar 
year  1959  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, pursuant  to  section  404(d)  of  Public 
Law  152,  81st  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1797.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  'e- 
port  on  examination  of  the  negotiation  of 
additional  fees  for  contractor  financing  ex- 
penses under  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
contracts  AF-33(  600) -32944,  34952.  and 
-33168  with  Northrop  Corp  .  Hawthorne. 
Calif.;  to  the  Committee  or.  Gv^-vernment 
Operations. 


1798  A  lettfr  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  transmitting  a  report  relat- 
ing to  all  compensatory  royalty  agreement* 
entered  lnt<i  dunng  calennar  year  1959  pur- 
suant t.<.)  ser-tlon  17  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  ;vs  amended.  68  Stat  584.  30  I.'  S  C  22(5: 
X'i    xi\e   C.immittee   on    Inter'.i.>r    and    In.^ular 

1  ryy.  A  letter  from  the  C-^mptrolier  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port by  the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office 
on  its  positions  and  their  incumbents  in 
grades  16.  17.  and  18  of  the  general  schedule 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  854.  84th  Congress: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service 

1800.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  reix>rt  covering  the 
professional  and  scientific  positions  estab- 
lished in  the  Department  of  Defense  under 
the  authority  of  section  1581,  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended,  and  Public  Law 
86-36,  for  the  calendar  year  ending  December 
31.  1959,  pursuant  to  section  1582  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1801.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
new  obligatlonal  authority  In  the  amount  of 
$950,370,664  for  various  agencies  and  $527,383 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  all  for  the  fiscal 
year  1960.  In  addition,  other  proposals  not 
Increasing  new  obligatlonal  authority  are 
made  for  the  appropriation  of  $61  million  to 
liquidate  obligations  Incurred  under  pre- 
viously granted  contract  authority,  for  trans- 
fers between  appropriations  in  the  amount 
of  $287,000.  and  for  lncre.^£es  in  limitations 
amounting  to  »1,220,000  (H  Doc.  No.  327) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

1802.  A  Communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1961 
involving  reductions  in  the  amount  of  $66.- 
554.000  for  the  Veterans'  Administration  (H. 
Doc.  No.  328);  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1803.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1961 
in  the  amount  of  $113  million  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion (H.  Doc.  No.  329) ;  to  the  Committee  oa 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1804.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  and 
direct  that  the  national  forests  be  managed 
under  principles  of  multiple  use  and  to  pro- 
duce a  sustained  yield  of  products  and  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

1805.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  report  that  the  ap- 
propriation to  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion for  "Administrative  experises,"  for  the 
fiscal  year  1960,  has  been  reapp>ortloned  on  a 
basis  which  indicates  the  necessity  for  a  sup- 
plemental estimate  of  appropriation,  pur- 
suant to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended  (31  US  C.  665);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1806.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Otfice  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  report  that 
the  appropriation  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  "Forest  protection  and  util- 
ization. Forest  Service."  for  the  fiscal  year 
1960  has  been  reapportioned  on  a  basis  in- 
dicating a  need  for  a  supplemental  estimMte 
of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations 

1807.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Statps,  traiisini:  tmp  a 
report  on  the  review  of  the  adniinistration 
of  tax-exemption  privileges  under  the  ofT- 
shore  procurement  program  in  Europe;  to 
the   Committee  on   Government   Operations. 
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1808.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting a  rep>ort  of  all  tort  clainis  paid  by  this 
Department  under  section  2672  for  the  pe- 
riod January  1.  1959.  to  December  31.  1959. 
pursuant  to  section  2673  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code:  to  the  Committee  on  the  J;ii- 
ciary 

1809.  A  letter  from  the  Adniinis'raV  r 
Small  Business  Administration.  trans.Ti:' tini^ 
the  annual  report  of  positions  in  the  Small 
Business  Admlnlstr.ition  established  in 
grades  GS-18,  G3-17.  and  GS  16.  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1959.  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
854.  84th  Con^es:i:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OlBce  and  Civil  Service. 

1810  A  letter  from  tl.e  Administrator, 
Federal  Aviation  Agen-v.  tra nsmtttlni?  a  re- 
port of  positions  in  grades  G.S-  18.  17.  and  16 
in  the  Federal  Aviatiin  Agency  on  December 
31,  1959.  pursuant  to  Ptibllc  Law  854,  84th 
Congress:  to  the  Committfc-  on  Post  Office 
and   Civil   Service. 

1811  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Admin- 
istrative Offlf-e  of  the  US  Courts,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  grade  GS-17  positions  In 
this  agency  pursuant  to  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  section  1105a;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEE.S  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
'under  clause  2  of  ru'.c  XIIU  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  Hou.:e  of  February  4, 

1960.  the  foliowintj  bias  were  reported 
on  February  5,  1960: 

Mr.  RABAUT:  Committe*,  on  Appropria- 
tions. H  R  10233.  A  bin  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  governrrient  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  other  activities  chargeable  In 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the   fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1961.  and  for  other  purposes:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1246).  Referred  to 
the  C-'mmittee  of  the  V.Tiole  House  on  the 
Sta'e   'jt   'h"   Union. 

Mr  PRESTON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H  R  10234  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1961  and  for  other  purposes;  with- 
out amendment  Rept.  No.  1247).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
tlie   Stat*  of   the   Union. 

[Subirait^-d  F-hruary  8,  19S0\ 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XIII,  report.s  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mrs.  PFOST:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H  R.  1805.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire  prop- 
erty f  »r  the  Antletam  Battlefield  site  in  the 
State  of  M.iry:a:.a.  wuh  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1248 1  .  Reierred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  Huude  on  the  Stat«  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  PFOST.  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  A'Tairs.  H  R  7004.  A  bill  to  facUi- 
tate  the  administration  of  the  prublic  lands, 
and  fur  other  purposes,  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1249).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mrs  PFOST.  C-n.mittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AlTairs  H  R  7359.  A  bill  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  cer- 
tain public  lands  in  the  State  of  Nevada  to 
the  Colorado  River  Commission  of  Nevada 
acting  for  the  S'ate  of  Nevada:  with  amend- 
ment I  Rept.  No.  1250).  Referred  to  the 
Comm-it-tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr  WALTER:  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can .^c*ivit;es  Annual  retv  rt  of  the  Com.- 
m;-'ee    oa    Un -.American    Activities.      (Rept. 


No.  1251 » .  Reierred  t  .  tlie  C->inmittec  of  the 
Whole  II    ■;.'♦"     ■:.   "he  Stat*-  -.:  •.;.(■  Union. 

Mr.  PATM  VN  Sc'.ert  C,mmlttee  on  Small 
B'.islnes.s  Report  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 61  pertaining  to  organization  and 
operation  of  the  Smill  Business  Adminis- 
tration (Rept.  No.  1252).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  6516.  A 
bill  to  approve  a  contract  with  the  Conejos 
Water  Conservancy  District,  Colorado,  to 
ratify  its  execution,  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1253).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
S.  623.  An  act  to  provide  a  2-year  extension 
of  the  existing  provision  for  a  mirUmum 
wheat-acreage  allotment  in  the  Tulelake 
area  of  California;  without  amendment 
(Rept  No.  1254).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE:  Com.mlttee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  440  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H  R.  9664,  a  bill  to  stabilize 
support  levels  for  tobacco  against  disruptive 
fluctuations  and  to  provide  for  adjustment 
in  such  levels  in  relation  to  farm  cost;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1255).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers.  House  Report  No.  1256  Report  on 
the  disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry 
executive  departments.  Ordered  to  t>e 
printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  February  4. 
1950.  the  following  bills  were  introduced 
February  5.  1960: 

By  Mr.  RABAUT: 

H  R.  10233.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeable  in 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of 
said  IMstrict  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1931,  and  for  other  purposes. 
By  Mr.   PRESTON: 

H.R.  10234.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1961,  and  for  other  purposes. 

[Introduced  and  referred  February  8,  1960\ 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

H  R.  10235.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  strengthen  inde- 
pendent competitive  enterprise,  by  provid- 
ing for  fair  competitive  acts,  practices  and 
methods  of  competition,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Bv  Mr    EVINS: 

H  Fi  10236  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Ttade  Commission  Act  to  strengthen  in- 
dependent competitive  enterprise,  by  pro- 
viding for  fair  competitive  acts,  practices 
and  methods  of  competition,  and  for  other 
purp>oseE:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 

H  R.  10237.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
lYade  Commission  Act  to  strengthen  Inde- 
{>endent  competitive  enterprise,  by  provid- 
ing for  fair  competitive  acts,  practices  and 
methods  of  competition,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STEED: 

H  P  10238  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Irade   Commission  Act  to  strengthen  inde- 


pendent comf)etltive  enterprise,  by  proTldlng 
for  fair  competitive  acts,  practices,  and 
methods  of  competition,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr  ROOSEVELT: 

H  R.  10239.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  strengthen  inde- 
pendent competitive  enterprise,  by  provid- 
ing for  fair  competitive  acts,  practices,  and 
methods  of  competition,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunittee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr    GARMATZ: 

H  R.  10240.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  strengthen  inde- 
pendent competitive  enterprise,  by  provid- 
ing for  fair  competitive  acts,  practices  and 
methods  of  competition,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr    BENNETT  of  Michigan: 

HR  10241.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  by  adding  thereto  a  new 
section  to  prohibit  the  broadcasting  of 
material  intended  to  deceive  the  listening  or 
viewing  public;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R.  10242.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934,  to  strengthen  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  in  as&tiring  that  broadcasting 
licenses  operate  in  accordance  with  the 
public  interest;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr   BLATNIK: 

H  R.  10^43  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  expand  re- 
search, extend  State  and  Interstate  water 
pollution  control  program  grants,  and 
strengthen  enforcement  procedures,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works 

By  Mr   DINGELL: 

H  R.  10244.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  expand  re- 
search, extend  State  and  Interstate  water 
pollution  control  program  grants,  and 
strengthen  enforcement  procedures,  and  foe 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Bv  Mr   BROCK: 

H  R.  10245.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  licens- 
ing of  pvibllc  parking  lots  and  garages  In  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr   BROOKS  of  Louisiana: 

H  R.  10246.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  salaries  and  expenses,  re- 
search and  development,  construction  and 
equipment,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia: 

H  R.  10247.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  pasrment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr   BUCKLEY: 

H  R.  10248.  A  bin  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Mass.ichusetts : 

H  R   10249.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN : 

H  R.  10250.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  an  individual  must  have  attained 
the  age  of  50  in  order  to  become  entitled  to 
disability  Insurance  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CHELF: 

H.R.  10351.  A  biU  to  stabUlze  support  lev- 
els for  tobacco  against  disruptive  fluctu- 
ations and  to  provide  for  adjustment  in  such 
levels  In  relation  to  farm  cost;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
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By  Mr.  DENT: 

H  R.  10252.  A  bill  to  create  and  prescribe 
the  functions  of  a  National  Peace  Agency;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina: 

H  R  10253.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  men 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  62  may  retire 
on  a  full  annuity  thereunder  upon  comple- 
tion of  30  years  of  service;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DOYLE  (by  request)  : 

H  R.  10:54.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Co-le,   to  provide  for  the  paym.ent  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on   Veterans'   Affairs. 
By  Mr    FOGARTY 

HR  10^55  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance to  States  which  award  scholarships  to 
students  of  medicine  and  dentistry;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mrs    GRANAHAN 

HR  10256.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  use  of 
stopwatches,  work-measurement  programs, 
or  other  performance  standards  operations  as 
measuring  devices  in  the  postal  service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr   HARMON: 

H  R  10257.  A  bill  to  require  an  act  of  Con- 
gress for  public  land  withdrawals  in  excess 
of  5.000  acres  in  the  aggregate  for  any  proj- 
ect or  facility  of  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  Government;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Hit.  102S8  A  bUl  to  amend  section  6  of 
the  act  of  August  24.  1912.  as  amended,  with 
respect  to  the  recognition  of  organizations 
of  postal  snd  Federal  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By    Mr.    HARRIS: 

HJl.  10259  \  bill  to  amend  section  303  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  with  re- 
spect to  the  applicability  of  certain  paint- 
ing and  lighting  requirements  in  the  ca&e 
of  abandoned  radio  towers,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R  10260  A  bin  to  establish  the  posi- 
tion of  Administrative  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Health  Education,  and  Welfare:  to  the 
Committe<;  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H  R  10281  A  bill  to  amend  section  4(k) 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  so  as 
to  relieve  the  Federal  Communications 
Commisslc>n  of  the  duty  of  making  an  an- 
nual report  with  respect  to  personnel  as 
now  required  by  such  section;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HATS: 

H  R.  10262.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  IntersUte 
Commerce  Act.  as  amended,  so  as  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  national  trans- 
portation system,  insure  the  protection  of 
the  public  interest,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr  JENSEN 

H.R  r02iJ3.  A  bill  to  provide  free  mailing 
privileges  for  physically  handicapped  per- 
sons; to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and 
ClvU  Service, 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 

H  R  102'34.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  national  trans- 
portation system,  insure  the  protection  of 
the  public  interest,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah: 

H  R.  102'?6.  A  bin  to  permit  weekly  pub- 
lications to  suspend  publication  for  not 
more  than  two  issues  in  any  one  calendar 
year  without  loss  of  second-class  mail 
privileges;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offlcs 
and  Civil   Service. 


E\    Mr    LIBONATI: 

H  R.  10266.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  referen- 
dum in  Puerto  Rico  on  the  admission  of 
Puerto  Rico  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  and 
to  establish  procedure  for  such  admission 
if  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  desire  it;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 

H  R  10267  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  grants  to  the  States  to  assist  in  the 
provision  of  facilities  and  services  for  the 
day  care  of  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr   Mc&WEEN: 

H  R.  10288.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Hall 
of   Fame   of   the   Louisiana   Purchase  Terri- 
tory; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv. 
By  Mr.  MACHROWICE: 

H.R  10269  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  cf  1954  to  provide  a  deduc- 
tion from  gross  income  for  contributions  and 
gifts  to  nonprofit  nonpartisan  civic  organiza- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MADDEN: 

H.R  10270.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr    MILLER  of  New  York: 

H.R  10271.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  impose  duty  upon  the  importa- 
tion of  bread;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H  R  10272.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide  that 
lawful  expenditures  for  legislative  purposes 
shall  be  allowed  as  deductions  from  gross 
income;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Bv  Mr    CLEM  MILLER: 

H  R.  10273    A  bill   to  create  and  prescribe 
the  functions  of   a   National   Peace  Agency; 
to   the   Committee  on   Foreign   Affairs. 
Bv  Mr    PELLY: 

HR  10274  A  bill  to  equalize  the  pay  of 
retired  members  of  the  unlform.ed  services; 
to   the  Committee  on   Armed   Services. 

H  R  10275  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934.  with  respect  to  the 
hours  of  operation  of  certain  broadcasting 
stations:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WIER: 

H.R  10276  A  bill  to  create  and  prescribe 
the  functions  of  a  National  Peace  Agency;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H  R.  10277.  A  bill  to  Clarify  the  law  with 
respect  to  transportation  of  airmail,  and  for 
other  purfxjses:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  YOUNGER: 

H.R  10278.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Czecho- 
slovaklan  claims  fund  law;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr    ZELENKO: 

H.R  10279  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
against  income  tax  for  the  cost  to  a  taxpayer 
of  certain  increases  in  commuting  transpor- 
tation fares:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MOULDER: 

H  R  10280.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Library 
Services  Act  for  a  i>eriod  of  6  years;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and   Labor. 

H.R.  10281.  A  bill  to  suspend  the  granting 
of   foreign  aid   until  all   expenditures  made 
therefor   have   been   audited    and   examined: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  .^fTal^s. 
By  Mr.  RABAUT: 

H  R.  10282.  A  bin  to  authorize  reimburse- 
ment of  certain  Veterans'  Administration 
beneficiaries  and  their  attendants  for  ferry 
fares,  and  bridge,  road,  and  tunnel  tolls;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
By  Mr  DULSKI : 

H  J  Res.  603.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  rose  as  the  national  flower  of  the  U:.iied 
States;  to  the  OcHnmlttee  on  Hoube  Admm- 
latratlon. 


By  Mrs.  KELLY: 

H.J.  Res.  604.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  convening  of  a  national  conference 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  the 
authorized  representatives  of  institutions  of 
learning  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  survey 
and  formulating  a  recommended  plan  of  ac- 
tion for  meeting  and  solving  the  engineering 
and  design  and  other  technical  problems 
which  can  strengthen  the  space  exploration 
program  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  HAYS: 

H.  Con.  Res  583.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  not  grant  further  tariff 
reductions  in  the  forthcoming  tariff  nego- 
tiations under  the  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958,  and  for 
other  purpKDses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JUDD: 

H.  Con.  Res.  584.  Concurrent  resolution 

calling  for  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the 
NATO  countries  to  explore  methods  of 
achieving  more  effective  and  democratic 
unity  In  advancing  their  common  interest; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr   KING  of  Utah : 

H  Con.  Res.  585.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
US.  moratorium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  shall  be  continued;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BARDEN: 

H.  Res  441.  Resolution  providing  addi- 
tional funds  for  studies  and  investigations 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  147,  86th  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr    B(XiGS: 

H.  Res.  442.  Resolution  directing  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  make  an  Investigation  of  the 
effect  of  the  existing  customs  treatment  of 
shrimp  upon  the  domestic  shrimp  industry; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 

H.  Res.  443.  Resolution  to  amend  the  rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  so  as  to  per- 
mit two  or  more  Members  to  Introduce 
Jointly  any  public  bill,  memorial,  or  resolu- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
f oUows : 

By  Mr  CONTE:  Resolution  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  establish  a  national 
cemetery  in  the  New  England  area;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and   Insular   Affairs. 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Georgia,  memorializ- 
ing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  requesting  the  pas- 
sage of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution  with  reference  to  balancing  the 
Federal  budget;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  requesting  the  Congress  to  appropri- 
ate such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
continuation  of  the  Federal-State  brucellosis 
eradication  program  on  an  active  and  pro- 
gressive basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  establish  a  national  cemetery  in 
the  New  England  area:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  memorializing  the 
President   and   the   Congress   of   the   United 
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States  to  enact  legislation  granting  •  )  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  pensions  comparable 
to  grants  to  veterans  of  American  wars  prior 
to  World  Wax  I.  to  tiie  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans" Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXIT.  private 
bills  and  resolutiorLs  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  a-s  follows: 

By  Mr   BOLLING  • 
H.R,  10283.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  certain 
Bisters    of    the    Misslor.ary    of    Our    Lady    of 
Mercy:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   CHELF 
HR    10.?84    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jovenal 
Gomes    Verann;    to    the    C   ir.mlttee    on    the 
Judicia.-y. 

By    Mr     CLARK: 

H-R.   10285.    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marlon 

Manion;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    J  ARM  AN; 

HR.  10286.     A    bill    to    confer    Jurisdiction 

uptjn  the  Court  of  Claims  U)  det-^rmlne  the 


claim    aealnst    the    L'nlted    Plat*","    of    Amis 
Coastructlon  Co    and  San  Ore  Construction 
Co  ;   to  the  C  jmmittee  on  the  Jud;    l.^ry. 
Bv   Mr    JOHNSON  of   Marylan-l 

H  R.  102d7  A  bill  providing  for  the  pro- 
mctlon  of  Col.  Jftmes  Canirin  Henderson  to 
the  rank  of  brigadier  ^'enerai;  l/j  the  Commlt- 
tci   on  .-\rir.--'i  •-■'\'--.  ;'.-►■  .s 

Bv   Mr    MrDONOTT.H: 

HR  \02HH  A  bi:.  'n  authorize  Col,  Charles 
P  Balclw.n  ^'  >  Ann-:  retired  to  accept  cer- 
ta;;i  er.pi  yrne.  •  w.ih  the  Government  of 
Vt  lezuela;     to     the     Committee    on    Armed 

H.    M'     MADDEN: 
H  R.  I'ud'j    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nlkollja 
La.^c;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H  R   10290.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr  S-xm- 
uel  Ribacofl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H  R.  10291.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tadeuaz 
Franclszek  Chodor;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJR.  10292.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Katar7y- 
na  Chodor;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  : 
H.R.  10293.  A   bin    for   the   relief   of    Irena 
Maria  Koller:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas: 
H  R   10294     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luther 
L.  btevena;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr  WAINWRIGHT: 
H.R.  10295  A  bill  to  admit  the  vessel 
Martha  Washington  to  American  regUtry 
and  to  pennlt  Its  use  In  the  coastwise  trade 
which  la  owned  by  the  Cherry  Grove  l^erry 
Corp.;  to  the  Committee  on  Mcrcliant 
Marine  and  PUherlea. 


PETiiluNa.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

336.  Mr.  FOR^\ND  presented  a  petition  of 
Jos^b  Messier  of  Pawtucket,  R.I.,  and  oth- 
ers, relative  to  requesting  favorable  consid- 
eration of  the  iiu;renalng  of  the  Federal 
minimum  wage  to  |1J25  an  hour  and  to 
brc>aden  the  coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
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Fiscal  and  Monetary  Policies  in  the 
Changing  Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  WALLACE  F.  BENNETT 

OF     'T^H 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   .-TA  lES 
Monday.  Fchruary  8.  1960 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unarumo'is  con.sent  to  have  piuitod  in 
the  CoNGRESsiOMAL  RECORD  ail  addrcs.^ 
on  the  .subject  'Fiscal  and  Monetary 
Policies  in  the  Chang. n^  Economy,  "  de- 
livered by  the  junior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr,  Robertson'  at  the  midyear 
meetin?  of  the  National  Association  of 
Mutual  Savings  Banks,  at  the  Crmmo- 
dore  Hotel,  m  Nca"  Yo:k  City,  on  De- 
cember 8.  1959. 

There  beint  no  objection,  the  addre.ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th'^  Record, 
as  follows : 

Fiscal  a.nd  Monetary  Policies   :n  a 
Chanoi.vg  Economy 

(Address  by  Sen.ntor  A  WiLr.rs  P.osth-^kc;^ 
of  Virginia,  to  the  midyear  me<"t!:.g  r^'l  the 
National  Associa-inn  of  Mutual  SRvinirs 
Banks,  C-'mmodr-re  H  te!  New  Y  .-k  NY. 
December  8,  1959) 

I:  !s  a  pleasure  to  meet  today  with  the 
represerit<i:ives  of  the  mutual  savings  banks 
of  the  country  which  have  been  doing  such 
a  fine  Job  of  promoting  thrift  in  the  areaa 
they  ser-.e. 

It  is  al^o  a  p'.e<is'.ire  ag.\!n  to  see  your  able 
executive  vice  president.  Grover  Ensley,  and 
your  counsel.  Bill  McKennj..  I  have  enjoyed 
worlting  with  both  of  them  while  I  have 
beer,  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  Grover.  in- 
cidentfCIy.  is  a  part-time  constituent  of 
mine,  'jt  when  you  allow  him  a  vacation,  he 
retires  to  a  beautiful  spot  which  he  owns 
or.  the  Shenandoah  River  in  Virginia.  Bill, 
of  cotirse.  wis  f  jr  a  long  time  counsel  of  the 
Senate  Commit'ee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
of  which  I  now  have  U:a  honor  of  being 
chairman. 

I  was  Interested  In  learning  from  them 
more  about  the  Inst  tutions  which  you  rep- 


resent and  the  important  function  they 
perform  in  the  Nation's  economy,  even 
though  your  banks  are  located  In  only  17  of 
the  50  States.  I  was  glad  to  And  that  your 
deposits  are  continuing  to  grow  rapidly. 
Just  about  doubling  each  decade.  That  is  a 
record  of  which  you  can  be  proud,  particu- 
larly when  it  is  considered  that  it  was  the 
small  savings  of  many  individuals  which 
accounted  for  your  present  $35  billion  of  de- 
posits, and  your  ll'j  billion  of  home  mort- 
gages recorded  in   1   year. 

Although  my  State  of  Virginia  has  no 
mutual  savings  banks,  I  was  Interested  to 
learn  that  at  the  end  of  the  third  quarter  of 
1957  your  institutions  had  Invested  over 
$277  million  in  Virginia  home  mortgages. 
Those  Investments  have  benefited  both  the 
borrowers  and  the  lenders,  for  I  am  sure 
you  have  found  Virginia  mortgages  to  be 
gocd  risks. 

.*uS  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee 
wh.ch  has  Jurisdiction  over  housing  mat- 
ters, I  am  appreciative  of  the  stabilizing  In- 
fluence you  exercise  on  a  rather  unstable 
Industry — homebulldlng — by  your  laj-i^e  In- 
ves'ments  all  over  the  country  In  PHA  and 
V'.\  mortgages. 

My  subject  is  a  broad  one.  and.  of  course, 
I  could  not  do  it  Justice  In  the  time  which 
Is  allotted  to  me.  I  can  merely  sketch  some 
of  my  views  on  prop>er  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  In  a  changing  economy. 

One  of  the  significant  changes  In  our 
economy  is  that  which  is  implicit  in  our 
population  growth.  It  has  been  predicted 
tha-  our  population  will  Increase  by  25  to  30 
mililon  during  the  next  decade,  and  opti- 
mistic estimates  are  that  employment  will 
rise  by  12  or  13  million.  In  the  same  period, 
an  Increase  of  20  percent.  To  provide  a 
projjer  economic  climate  for  these  changes 
will  require  intelligence  and  statesmanship 
of  the  highest  order. 

Our  economy  la  a  d>Tiamlc  one  because  it 
is  relatively  free.  The  freedom  which  our 
private  enterprise  system  provides,  whereby 
economic  decisions  are  made  by  millions  of 
persons  throughout  the  country,  gives  tis  a 
vitality  which  is  the  envy  of  the  world.  At 
the  same  time,  this  freedom  carries  with  It 
the  obligation  of  self-restraint,  calling  for 
sacrifice  in  many  directions. 

With  respect  to  our  international  resp>..n- 
sibilities.  the  changes  which  have  occurred 
over  the  last  2  jears  have  been  striking. 
Although  the  United  States  has  had  a  vir- 


tually contlntjoua  deficit  In  Its  external  pay- 
ments since  1949.  the  deficit*  In  1958  and 
1059  have  been  over  two  and  one-half  times 
as  laree  as  those  of  the  first  8  years  of  this 
period  In  1958.  as  a  result  of  transactions 
with  the  United  States,  foreigners  acquired 
•3  4  billion  In  gold  and  liquid  dollar  assets. 
Of  this  amount.  f2  3  billion  was  In  the  form 
of  gold.  So  far  this  year,  tranpfers  of  gold 
and  dollars  have  been  at  an  annual  rate 
of  around  $4  billion.  However,  the  gold 
portion  of  these  transfers  has  been  markedly 
smaller  than  in  1958. 

This  change  In  economic  conditions  re- 
quires corresponding  changes  In  our  policy. 
Shortly  after  World  War  II,  It  became  clear 
that  our  allies  had  suffered  such  appalling 
losses  that  they  could  not  get  back  on  their 
feet  without  an  aid  propum  from  the  United 
States — and  this  In  spite  of  the  great 
agencies  created  by  the  Bretton  Woods  Agree- 
ments— the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
and  the  World  Bank.  Therefore,  In  the 
spring  of  1947.  at  Natural  Bridge.  Va..  I  made 
a  speech  advocating  aid  for  our  World  War 
allies,  sending  a  copy  of  that  speech  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  folhjwlng  June, 
Gen.  George  Marshall  developed  that  theme 
in  his  now  famous  Harvard  speech  ard  the 
United  States  embarked  upon  an  aid  pro- 
gram to  close  the  dollar  gap.  A  bipartisan 
majority  of  the  Congress  wrote  the  program 
Into  law.  It  was  carried  out  with  some  mis- 
takes and  considerable  waste,  but,  fortu- 
nately, with  success.  Now  that  the  recipients 
of  that  rehabilitation  program  are  back  on 
their  feet,  with  strong  and  vigorous  pro- 
ductive capacities,  apprciprlatlons  for  foreign 
aid  should  be  materially  reduced. 

The  deficit  in  our  external  payments,  while 
not  alarming,  demands  attention.  The  fact 
that  most  of  the  European  nations  are  now 
in  iotind  financial  condition  is  Itself  cause 
for  gratlflcauon  rather  tlian  for  alarm  But 
this  Ls  a  change  In  the  economy  of  tlie  free 
world  which  we  can  disregard  only  at  our 
peril.  The  continuation  of  large  deficits  in 
our  budget  could  lead  to  a  lessening  ot  con- 
fidence In  the  dollar  as  a  reserve  currency  by 
those  foreign  governments  and  Individuals 
who  currently  hold  $16  billion  In  short-term 
dollar  claims.  I  rate  the  preservation  of  a 
stable  dollar  as  second  only  In  importance 
to  the  preservation  of  peace. 

In  my  Judgment,  several  major  step*  should 
be  taken  to  end  the  current  unlavarable  bal- 
ance of  payments. 
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First,  we  must  make  surt  that  other  NATXD 
nations  beer  their  full  share  of  the  neces- 
sary aid  to  underdeveloped  countries  and 
their  full  share  of  the  costs  of  defending  the 
free  world  We  have  taken  some  steps  In  this 
direction — we  have  Increased  the  proportion 
of  developnient  aid  which  goes  through  In- 
ternational organizations,  such  as  the  World 
Bank  and  the  International  Finance  Cor- 
poration, wiiere  other  countries  put  up  two- 
thirds  of  tlie  capital,  and  by  reducing  the 
direct  foreign  aid  programs,  where  we  put 
up  all  of  the  funds  This  change  is  possible 
because  the  Euroix>Hn  nations  and  Japan  are 
now  In  a  p  *luon  to  bear  a  larger  shure  of 
the  costs  ol   these  programs. 

Another  essential  li.gredlent  In  the  ad- 
Jiistment  of  our  balance  of  payments  situa- 
tion Is  to  r^lse  our  exports  sufficiently,  rela- 
tive to  Imports,  to  cover  more  adequately 
than  heretofore  Government  payments  of 
$5  billion  to  $6  blliion  a  year  for  grants,  loans, 
and  military  expenditures  abroad,  and  pri- 
vate capital  outflows  In  excess  of  $2  billion 
a  vear. 

It  is  important  especially  to  our  farmers 
that  we  correct  our  unfavorable  balance  of 
payments  by  Increasing  our  exports  rather 
than  by  reducing  our  Imports. 

As  a  member  for  10  years  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  participate  in  the  Initial  efforts  to 
substitute,  for  the  trade-throttling  Hawley- 
Smoot  Tariff  Act.  the  program  of  mutually 
beneficial  ntclprocal  foreign  trade  which  Is 
associated  v.ith  the  name  of  Cordell  Hull. 
My  Interest  has  continued  ever  since,  and 
the  program  has  been  successful  over  tl.e 
years  althoi:gh  it  has  been  modified  to  meet 
changes  In  conditions.  With  the  change  in 
our  balance  of  trade,  the  continuation  of 
that  program  will  require  the  best  efforts  of 
all  of  us  wlio  believe  thnt  trnde  wars  lead 
to  shooting  wars  and  who  al:o  believe  in 
putting  the  general  welfare  first. 

Minority  pressure  groups  today,  armed 
with  the  ch.mge  In  our  balance  of  payments 
situation  which  I  have  heretofore  described, 
will  argue  that  we  must  resort  to  protec- 
tionist devices.  1  disagree,  but  If  we  are  to 
continue  our  mutually  beneficial  trade  pro- 
grams, nations  with  whom  we  negotiated 
agreements  must  be  required  to  live  up  to 
them,  hardship  cases  must  be  recognized,  and 
we  must  exercise  more  discipline  and  greater 
restraint  In  our  domestic  monetary  and  fis- 
c.-\l  policies. 

A  large  part  of  the  world  Is  again  In  com- 
petition with  us  for  foreign  markets.  The 
European  common  market  is  becoming  a 
trading  market  comparable  to  our  own  and 
a  new  outer  market  is  being  organized.  At 
the  .same  time  the  Soviet  bloc  has  warned 
us  through  Khrushchev,  who  recently  said: 
"We  declare  war  upon  you — In  the  peaceful 
field  of  trade  " 

Our  International  trade  position  Is  di- 
rectly relate>l  to  our  domestic  economy.  Our 
ability  to  win  the  trade  war,  which  Khru- 
shchev has  c  eclared.  and  to  hold  cur  share  of 
the  world's  irade,  will  depend  upon  our  pro- 
ducing gooes  and  services  which  can  suc- 
cesyfully  meet  foreign  competition.  This.  In 
turn,  depends  upon  confidence  in  the  dollar 
abroad  and  control  of  Inflation  at  home. 

As  indicated,  our  domestic  economy  is  a 
changing  one.  and  the  policies  applicable  to 
it  must  accommodate   to  those  changes. 

In  the  fall  and  winter  of  1957  and  the 
spring  of  1958.  we  were  suffering  from  a  re- 
cession, with  substantial  numbers  of  unem- 
ployed and  a  substantial  decline  in  our  in- 
dustrial proiuctlon.  groes  national  product, 
and  national  Income.  But  from  the  middle 
of  1958  to  the  middle  of  1959  all  of  these 
measures  of  our  national  wealth  rose  rapidly, 
and  by  June  1959  had  exceeded  the  previous 
peaks.  The  wholesale  and  ret;ul  price  in- 
dexes contli:ued  their  inexorable  rise  during 
all  of  this  period,  as  they  had  through  vir- 
tually the  entire  ix>stwar  period.    And  If  the 


prices  of  farm  products  and  foods  had  not 
fallen  since  the  spring  of  1958  by  over  10 
percent  the  increases  in  the  overall  whole- 
sale and  consumer  price  indexes  would  have 
been  much  more  significant. 

The  longest  steel  work  stoppage  on  record 
Interrupted  the  recovery  that  started  In  the 
spring  of  1958  Through  last  September,  its 
effect  was  confined  for  the  most  part  to  the 
industries  Involved  in  the  strike.  However. 
as  the  strike  continued  into  October.  Its  sec- 
ondary effects  were  much  more  widespread, 
and  by  early  November  the  total  number  out 
of  work  because  of  the  direct  and  indirect 
effects  of  the  strike  approached  1  million. 

With  output  in  steel  and  related  Indus- 
tries sharply  curtailed,  industrial  produc- 
tion In  October  was  nearly  5  percent  below 
the  prcstrlke  peak  in  June.  In  November, 
with  steel  production  tip  sharply.  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  the  total  index  will  show  some 
rise,  despiLe  curtailments  in  steel-consuming 
Industries. 

Gross  national  product  declined  $6  bil- 
lion, or  over  1  percent.  In  the  third  quarter 
of  1959  due  principally  to  a  shift  from  build- 
ing up  to  liquidation  of  steel  stocks.  Total 
business  Inventories  declined  at  an  annual 
rate  of  tl  billion  during  the  quarter,  in 
contrast  with  a  $10  billion  increase  in  the 
second  quarter. 

Despite  these  developments.  Income  and 
consumer  sjjending  heM  up  well.  Bet>*'een 
June  nnd  October,  personal  Income  declined 
less  than  1  percent.  Most  other  types  of 
income  were  stable  or  above  that  period. 

The  national  economy  is  beginning  to  re- 
cover from  the  contraction  caused  by  the 
stee!  strike.  Following  reactivation  of  the 
major  steel  plants  on  November  7.  produc- 
tion ciimbed  r.ipidly  and  was  scliedu'ed  at 
nearly  80  percent  of  capacity  for  the  week  of 
November  15.  Workers  in  related  industries. 
such  as  foundries  and  coal  mines,  are  being 
recalled  to  their  Jobs.  Workers  in  other 
steel-consuming  Industries  will  not  be  re- 
called insubstantial  numbers  for  some  time 
yet.  because  of  the  time  required  to  refill 
thp  pipelines  in  the  steel-fabricating  prcx-css. 

Ill  spite  of  the  aberration  caused  by  the 
steel  strike,  our  principal  long-term  eco- 
nomic problem  both  within  this  country  and 
with  re.^pect  to  our  International  balance  of 
payments  Is  the  control  of  Inflation.  It 
seems  quite  likely  that,  in  the  long  run.  the 
net  effect  of  the  steel  strike  will  be  addi- 
tional pres-sures  on  the  wage-price  spiral. 

The  mo-st  Important  single  element  In  this 
struggle  against  Inflation  is  the  balancing 
of  the  Federal  budget.  Last  year,  flrcal  1959. 
ended  with  a  record  setting  peacetime  budget 
deficit  of  $12' 2  billion.  This  year,  fiscal 
1L'50.  an  anticipated  balance  has.  by  the  steel 
strike,  been  turned  into  a  probable  deficit  of 
$500  million.  For  the  next  fiscal  year,  Inci- 
dentally an  election  year,  we  hear  of  new  and 
exp.-^nded  programs  which  would  add  billions 
of  txpcnditures.  Many  of  the  proposed  new 
programs,  and  many  of  the  proposed  in- 
creases in  existing  programs,  will  be  sup- 
ported by  large  segments  of  the  country,  and 
many  of  them  will  have  considerable  inher- 
ent merit.  But  in  spite  of  this  strong  sup- 
port and  their  p>osslble  merit,  these  pro- 
grams must  be  weighed  in  the  scales  of  mon- 
etary and  fiscal  policy.  They  must  not  be 
approved  unless  we  are  prepared  to  pay  for 
them  by  taxation,  and  then  only  if  it  can 
be  dcnionstrated  that  the  resources  Involved 
can  be  better  utilized  in  those  programs 
than  In  the  private  uses  to  which  the  re- 
sources would  be  put  were  they  not  pre- 
empted by  taxation.  As  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  I  shall 
fight  for  a  balanced  budget  for  fiscal  1961 
but  my  present  feeling  is  that  it  will  be  an 
uphill  fight. 

The  monumental  task  of  managing  our 
existing  debt  will  remain  with  us.  The 
Treasury,  faced  with  the  problem  of  re- 
financing about  $75  billion  a  year,  must  have 


greater  flexibility  with  resp:»ct  to  Interest 
rates  and  maturities  in  order  that  more  of 
this  debt  may  be  placed  on  lo.nger  terras 
with  less  pressure  upon  the  money  market. 

We  must  continue  to  support  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  in  Its  policy  of  monetary  re- 
straint. No  group  should  be  more  aware 
than  yours  of  the  fact  that  monetary  policy 
must  be  flexible  and  that  the  creation  of 
new  money  or  bank  check  money  should  be 
with  relation  to  the  necessary  money  work 
to  be  done.  We  must  resist  the  efforts  of 
those  who  would  convert  our  central  bank 
into  an  arm  of  the  Treasury,  affording  a 
market  for  a  huge  debt,  regardless  of  other 
demands  for  money,  and  regardless  of  the 
price,  or  Interest,  which  the  market  will 
pay  for  that  debt. 

"Nations."  said  a  popular  political  leader 
27  years  ago.  "have  been  wrecked  on  the 
rocks  of  a  loose  fiscal  policy."  Revolution 
and  dictatorship  are  the  end  products  of  un- 
controiled  inflation.  In  my  opinion  any  dis- 
cussion of  fiscal  policies  becomes  meaning- 
less unless  it  Includes  the  perpetuity  of  our 
personal  freedom.  Therefore.  I  hope  you  will 
not  think  that  I  am  talking  partisan  poli- 
tics wlien  I  say  that  the  preservation  of 
States  rights  is  as  Important  to  the  NortU 
and  the  rest  of  the  Nation  as  it  is  to  the 
South — the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  constitu- 
tional liberty. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or    COXNECTTCT.-T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREcENTATR'ES 

Monday.  February  8, 1960 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  era 
wlien  the  media  of  mass  communication 
appears  to  be  continuously  fascinated  by 
the  misdeeds  of  society's  antpgonists, 
the  true  heroes  of  our  time — the  men 
and  women  who  exhibit  a  sense  of  civic 
respon.sibility  and  concern  for  their  fel- 
lowmen — are,  too  often,  ignored  and 
their  acts  go  unnoticed.  And  yet.  it  is 
to  these  people  that  we  must  look  if  our 
civilization  is  to  sustain  our  finest  ideals 
and  provide  that  wonderful  world  of 
which  we  all  dream.  I  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  this  House  to  one  such  man. 

His  name  is  Frank  DeLucia.  Mr.  De- 
Lucia  drives  a  tractor  trailer  for  the 
Adiey  Express  Co.,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 
On  January  14  he  received  the  American 
Trucking  Association's  Pro  Merits 
Medal,  the  trucking  industry's  highest 
award  for  heroism.  In  1947  and  1948 
Mr.  DeLucia  was  named  Driver  of  the 
Year  by  the  Motor  Transport  Associa- 
tion of  Connecticut.  The  events  which 
have  prompted  the  selection  of  Mr.  De- 
Lucia  for  these  distincUons  fully  sub- 
stantiate my  appraisal  of  him  as  a  re- 
markable citizen  and  a  true  hei"o  of  our 
contemporary  times. 

Tlie  Pro  Mentis  Av.ard  was  presented 
by  Gov.  Abraham  Ribicofif.  of  Connecti- 
cut, in  acknowledgment  of  the  courage 
Mr.  DeLucia  displayed  on  October  11, 
1958.  While  driving  his  truck  on  that 
date,  Mr.  DeLucia  spotted  a  car  which 
had  crrvshcd  into  a  power  utility  pole  in 
Stratford,  Conn.  The  pole  had  broken. 
dropping  high  tension  wires  v.hich 
trapi^ed  the  driver  and  set  the  car  afire. 
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E)e.spite  the  extreme  daiiijer  of  bt  .lU' 
electrocuted.  Mr  DeLucia  secii.>-d  a  -tick' 
of  wood  and  u.sed  it  to  i-emove  the  Uve 
wires  from  the  car.  Then  he  h.elped  the 
injured  woir.an.  .-Kniia  Ceiune.  of  Mil- 
ford.  Conn,,  tro.m  the  blazuii;  vehicle  and 
covered  her  with  hi.s  coat  to  pr^•■.ent 
shock. 

After  calling  th*'  Stratford  police  for 
an  ambulance.  Mr  Dt^Lucia  iffurned  to 
the  .=^cene  of  the  accident  and  put  out 
the  fire  wi'h  an  extint,''i..-.npr  which  he 
earned  m  his  truck. 

In  a  letter  written  to  the  .^diey  h.:<- 
press  Co  .  Mr.^  Celoiif  wtio  .suffered 
thi'-'^e  fractured  :ibs  and  a  c.f  knee  m 
the  accident,  .said  that  ;f  M.  L>-Lucia 
had  not  come  to  her  assi.'^tance  when  he 
did.  .she  would  probably  have  been  elec- 
trocuted.' 

To  win  the  title  of  Driver  of  the  Year 
which  the  Connecticut  Motor  Transport 
A.s.sociation  be.'^towed  upon  him  in  1947 
and  1948,  Mr  DeLucia  performed  several 
acts  of  courtesv  and  .safety.  His  deeds 
included  removing  an  automobile  from 
a  garai^e  thieatened  by  fire,  and  towing 
a  stalled  car  carrying  an  8-year-old  girl 
to  a  doctor 

In  1950  Mr  DfLucia  exhibited  his  fine 
sense  of  civic  rf"^pon.v!b.l;ty  when  he  en- 
countered a  d.  unken  driver  who  was 
ueaviim  acro,-.s  four  lanes  of  a  highway 
near  Langhornt-.  Pa.,  on  August  19,  1950. 
Mr  DeLucia  li*^  a  Rare  and  held  it  out 
the  ■'. indo'.v  of  h..^  cab  to  warn  motorists 
behind  him  of  the  danger.  He  then  fol- 
lowed the  ca.  untii  it  struck  an  oncom- 
ing tractor  tra.lfr  truck.  Due  to  his  ef- 
fort.s  the  driver  and  the  occupants  of 
the  car  w>-rf  lield  at  the  scene  until  the 
police  ariived.  Later  it  was  discovered 
that  the  car  had  been  stolen. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  who  has  been  driving 
trucks  .since  he  was  16  years  old,  has  an 
impre.>.sive  .safety  record.  He  has  driven 
an  estimated  700.000  miles  in  the  last  14 
years  without  a  single  chargeable  acci- 
dent. 

I  a:n  proud  to  salute  Mr.  Frank  De- 
Lucia. a  neighbor  in  my  community. 
Our  Nation  is  a  better  place  to  live  be- 
cau.>e  of  his  wonderful  deeds, 

I  

The    Lale    Honorable    John    J.    0  Connor 

I        KXTFN-TON    OP^  RENT  ^F>K- 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  W.ALTER 

!■      =■■■  ■    N  -  VI  VANIA 

IN    :ilE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monda-^   February  8.  1960 

Mr  WALTER  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  ^'reat  >oi:n-A  -hat  I  received  the 
new.-;  of  the  pa.s.-um  of  the  late  Honor- 
able John  J  O  Connor.  To  those  who 
knew  him,,  hf  ha.s  left  behind  him  a  true 
and  deep  spirit  of  admiration,  not  only 
for  hi.s  personal  mtearity.  but  as  one  who 
with  courage  undaunted  in  the  face  of 
adveisity  remained  intellectually  vigor- 
ous and  hi'.,h  spirited  until  the  last, 
neve;-  losing  the  hope  of  combating  his 
i!lne.s>  and  rt-i  lining  to  the  work  he 
loved  tha:  of  h'-lping  his  fellow  men. 
This  .spirit  of  survival  and  good  humor 
until  the  last  is  truly  worthy  of  the  man 
that  the  late  John  O'Cannor  was. 


Many  things  could  be  said  in  super- 
fluity of  the  individual  activities  of  such 
a  man.  but  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  man 
which  held  forth  through  his  many  un- 
dertakings and  which  endeared  him  to 
his  friends.  To  his  family  and  loved 
one.  I  extend  my  deepest  sorrow  and 
the  comfort  that  this  fine  person  lived 
life  to  his  fullest  capacity,  never  suffer- 
ing defeat  even  to  the  last,  but  merely 
pas5.ing  into  the  fuller  life  for  which  he 
strived.  and  one  which  he  deserved. 


Educational  Readuiitment  Asi:s'.ince  to 
Veterans  Who  Serve  in  the  .Arni'-d 
Forces  B'-tvtrefn  January  31,  \')h3.  and 
Jj!)  1,  19(3,3 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  GERALD  T.  FLYNN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEfJ 

Monday,  February  8.  1960 

Mr.  FLYNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon  there 
will  come  before  the  House  for  consid- 
eration a  Senate-passed  bill.  S.  1138. 
which  provides  educational  and  voca- 
tional training,  rehabilitation  training 
for  service-connected  disabilities,  and 
loans  for  homes,  farms,  livestock,  farm 
machineiT.  and  otherwise  closely  par- 
allels the  World  War  II  and  Korean  GI 
bills.  The  principal  feature  of  this  bill 
is  the  educational  opportunity  it  will  af- 
ford our  young  men  and  women  who 
.serve  in  the  military  service  of  their 
country  during  the  peacetime  years  of 
1955  through  1963. 

Testimony  before  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  has  clearly  shown  the 
greatest  asset  this  counti-y  has  is  the 
brains  and  intellectual  potential  of  its 
young  people.  Failure  of  the  United 
States  to  develop  the  minds  and  skills  of 
Its  young  and  strong  is  one  of  the  great- 
est crimes  of  our  age.  Testimony  has 
shown  that  this  country  will,  in  the  very 
near  future,  be  repaid  in  full  for  all  ex- 
pense it  was  put  to  in  providing  educa- 
tional training  for  the  GIs  of  World  War 
II  and  Korea.  Yet  this  investment  will 
continue  to  produce  a  financial,  pro- 
ductive, and  technological  return  for  the 
next  30  years  or  more.  The  Senate  has 
seen  the  wisdom  of  enabling  ex -GIs  to 
gain  an  education  with  Government 
help — yet  there  are  powerful  forces,  in- 
cluding the  Departments  of  Defense  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  which 
oppose  this  legislation. 

The  Defense  Department  opix)ses  it 
maintaining  it  tends  to  cause  .some  en- 
listees or  draftees  not  to  reenlist.  They 
have  found,  in  the  past,  that  45  percent 
of  those  separating  from  the  service  did 
so  to  take  advantage  of  educational  op- 
portunities afforded  by  the  GI  bill  of 
rights.  I  believe  this  is  a  wonderful 
tribute  to  modern  American  youth  who 
have  the  desire  to  learn  and  be  of  greater 
value  to  themselves,  their  families,  and 
their  countiy.  On  the  basis  of  testi- 
mony offered  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, approximately  100.000  young  men 
are  being  inducted  into  service  each  year. 


The  majority  of  these  men  receive  from 
9  to  21  weeks  of  technical  training. 
About  50  percent  of  those  trained  are  in 
the  lower  schools  and  50  p>ercent  are  in 
the  higher  technical  schools,  such  as 
electronics  and  mechanics 

Would  it  not  be  a  wonderful  thing  to 
permit  young  men  who  have  served  and 
will  serve  their  country  in  the  next  few 
years  to  go  on  to  college  under  the  GI  bill 
of  rights  and  equip  themselves  to  render 
greater  service  to  their  country  and  to 
their  home  communities?  The  cost  to 
the  Government  would  be  slight  and  the 
Government  would  get  it  back  many 
times  over  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
GIs  benefited.  It  is  narrow  thinking  on 
the  part  of  the  Defense  Department  offi- 
cials to  deny  boys  and  girls  who  have 
served  their  country  the  opportunity  of 
finacial  assistance  toward  an  education, 
merely  because  the  various  branches  of 
the  military  do  not  want  to  be  bothered 
with  training  new  recruits  to  take  the 
place  of  those  who  leave  to  go  back  to 
school. 

I  am  hop>eful  that  Members  of  this 
House  will  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
provisions  of  S.  1138.  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  July  21.  1959.  and  make  it  pos- 
sible for  GIs  and  WAC's  to  secure  a 
higher  education. 


The     'Big    Spender       Mvth    Fxploded 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON    KOBtRT  W.  LEVERING 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  8.  1960 

Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
the  fact  that  Congress  in  the  last  ses- 
sion cut  the  President's  spending  re- 
quests by  some  S2  billion,  many  parti- 
sans and  propagandists  seeking  political 
gain  have  deliberately  or  in  ignorance, 
misrepresented  the  facts  concerning  the 
exfjenditures  of  taxpayers'  money  by 
calling  Members  of  Congress  reckless 
spenders. 

It  appears  that  many  of  our  people 
are  unaware  of  the  fact  that  Congress 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  preparation 
of  the  budget,  a  function  wholly  within 
the  executive  department,  that  Congress 
has  no  authority  to  spend,  but  can  only 
authorize  expenditures;  that  only  the 
Piesident  can  spend  or  withhold  funds 
authorized  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  voted  to  cut  the  Presi- 
dents  budget  in  an  effort  to  balance  ex- 
penditures with  income,  believing  that 
the  Congress  should  authorize  what  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  our  Nation's 
protection  and  survival,  but  that  we 
should  not  authorize  or  spend  1  red  cent 
for  waste  or  extravagance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  previous  leave. 
I  include  the  following  tables  from 
the  last  page  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  September  15,  1959.  These  figures 
compiled  or  verified  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  show  cuts  by  Congress  of  the 
President's  request  for  appropriation  and 
new  obligatlonal  authority  known  as 
bark-door  spending  by  a  total  of 
$2,580,410,093. 
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Farmers  Week  Address  by  Hon.  Philip  A. 
]  Kart,  of  Michigan 

I       EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

HON.  ERNEST  GRUENING 

IN   THE    SFVATP;   OF     THE   UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  8.  1960 

Ml-  ORITNING.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursciay  evening,  at  the  Michigan  State 
Umveraity.  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr  Hart  1  de- 
livered a  speech  in  connection  with  the 
celebration  of  Farmers  Week.  While 
he  himself  had  to  remain  here  to  vote 
on  the  .school  aid  bill,  his  remarks  were 
delivered  via  film.  His  p»enetrating 
statements  on  the  farm  program  should 
be  preserved  in  yet  another  and  I  there- 
fore a-k  '.p.animous  consent  that  they 
be  p.;:/.ed  .n  full  in  the  Congressional 
Recor:- 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  oidfred  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

nEM.>.»K  i  BY  .'Senator  Philip  A.  Hart,  Demo- 
i  R^T  f-  Michigan,  at  the  Annual  Farm 
Man^ckment  Banquet  Held  During  Farm- 
FB-s  Wfek.  Michigan  State  University, 
Thursday   Evening,  Febhuary  4,  1960 

Farmers  Week  is  one  of  the  rich  traditions 
of  our  great  State.  It  has  served  well,  not 
only  the  good  farmers  of  Michigan  but  our 
whole  economic  community  Again  we  meet 
here  on  the  Michigan  State  University  cam- 
pus, the  most  appropriate  setting  for  this 
conference  in  all  of  Michigan.  No  longer  is 
MBU  thought  of  as  preeminent  in  the  agri- 
cultural edncatLDii  field  alone.  Its  contri- 
bution in  all  the  disciplines  long  has  been 
acknowledged.  But  tonight  I  want  to  report 
that  which  1?  no  surprise — the  quality  of  Us 
agrlculturnl  faculty  is  conceded  by  everyone 
with  whom  I  have  had  contact  In  Wash- 
ington, "irst  hand  I  can  testify  to  the  wil- 
lingness of  that  agricultural  faculty  to  help 
me.  I  take  this  opportunity  publicly  to 
thank  them  for  their  help  and  patience  with 
this  agriculture  student. 

Some  16  months  ago,  during  the  campaign 
for  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  came  to  MSU  and  de- 
livered a  speech  on  agricultural  policy  As 
the  radio  soap  operas  put  It,  time  passed. 
I  was  elected  to  the  Senate^Just  a  year  ago. 
Within  days  of  the  opening  of  the  Senate, 
the  freshmen  were  a.sslgned  to  their  com- 
mittees. For  the  first  time  in  35  years,  Mich- 
igan h.Hd  a  Senator  on  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  ?>nd  Forestry — it  was  Hart.  And 
I  was  afraid  to  look  a^  that  speech  I  had 
made.  I  hope  all  future  oflFiceholders  prefit 
from  my  experience,  and  when  they  cam- 
paign be/onci  their  fields  of  experience,  they 
had  better  realize  that  suddenly  they  may 
have  to  answer  the  question.  Just  as  I  did ; 
"Well,  whiit  are  you  going  to  do  about  tne 
i-ytm  program  now?" 

Dean  Cowden  and  his  staff  of  able  profes- 
sors kn  jw  a  io..  about  freshmen.  They  know 
they  t.Hke  awhile  to  settle  down  and  do  their 
studying.  So,  as  in  all  in.stitutions  of  higher 
learnirr;.  wiiere  there  is  great  tolerance  but 
e^er-pr^^sent  hone  for  their  potential,  ways 
are  dcMsed  to  make  freshmen  study.  It's 
called  semester  exams,  and  the  cramming 
that  is  done  for  these  exams  is  one  of  the 
great  tech!"!iques  of  the  American  educa- 
tiojial  system. 

There  is  a  sijnUar  problem  and  a  similar 
metliod  in  the  Coiigress.  Cramming  cornea 
o;i  the  day  before  the  committee  opens 
hearings  on  a  ba.=iic  /arm  bill.  The  examlna- 
tlom  occurs  when  the  roll  is  called.  It  is  a 
ye*  or   no   vote.     Just   like  some  yes  or  no 


college  exams,  some  of  the  questions  are  so 
involved  they  seem  to  require  more  than  Just 
yes  or  no  answers.  Incidentally,  when  that 
roll  is  called  in  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, it  Is  a  great  advantage  to  come  from 
a  State  with  a  diversity  of  agricultural  and 
forestry  Interests  such  as  we  have  in  Michi- 
gan. I  don't  have  to  answer  the  roll  for 
cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  wheat,  dairy,  citrus 
fruits,  or  corn  and  hogs.  Every  man  on  the 
committee,  I  am  sure,  seeks  what  is  best  for 
the  whole  country,  but  If  your  States  chief 
economy  is  one  basic  crop,  you  can  expect  to 
find  that  crop's  best  Interest  ]c»king  mighty 
like  the  whole  country's  best  interest. 

Perhaps  my  baptism  of  flre  came  on  tlie 
wheat  bill  last  year.  I  discovered  that  not 
only  did  thousands  of  Michigan's  farmers 
grow  wheat,  but  that  there  were  different 
kinds  of  wheat  Tne  kind  we  grow  In  Mich- 
igan is  In  high  demand  and  is  not  in  the 
great  storage  bins  as  the  surplus  which  Is  the 
Nation's  worry.  One  of  our  great  troubles  is 
the  failure  of  the  press,  slick  and  dally,  to 
make  this  fact  clear  In  their  call  to  arms 
against  the  wheat  glut. 

A  fellow  named  Mr.  Yankus  also  kept  my 
life  Interesting.  But  even  though  the  bills 
we  sent  Xo  the  House  and  to  the  President 
would  have  made  Mr.  Yankus'  life  easier  had 
he  stayed  with  us  In  the  United  States,  and 
would  have  protected  our  15-acre  wheat 
farmers  In  Michigan,  the  administration 
and  the  President  worked  hard  against  both 
the  bills — the  one  that  wou'd  have  cut  20 
percent  In  exchange  for  an  80  percent  price 
support,  and  finally  the  25  percent  cut  in 
exchange  for  90  percent  parity  supports. 

Well,  we  are  back  working  on  the  wheat 
this  week — the  opening  liearing  was  on 
Wednesday — and  all  I  can  say  Is  thai  I  will 
do  my  best  for  soft  white  winter  Michigan 
wheat,  as  well  as  for  a  program  that  will 
bring  some  order  to  a  situation  seriously  out 
of  balance.  Here  again,  because  Mlchig.i^n  is 
a  State  with  diversified  farming.  I  do  not 
feel  the  ."lame  kind  of  duty  which  one  would 
feel  If  he  represented  one  of  the  great  wheat 
areas. 

Fortunately,  I  am  not  a  candidate  this 
year  for  any  office.  I  do  not  come  to  you 
with  a  farm  program.  But  there  will  be 
plenty  of  those  who  will  do  Just  that  this 
year,  and  tonight  I  want  to  discuss  some  of 
the  criteria— the  tests — by  which  we  might 
evaluate  the  1960  farm  programs  proposed 
by  the  avowed  and  the  unavowed  candidates, 
not  to  mention  by  the  major  farm  organiza- 
tions of  otn-  Nation.  What  are  the  questions 
we  should  ask  at>out  any  farm  program? 

Eight  separate  questions  or  measurements 
have  occurred  to  me  as  I  have  done  my  cram- 
ming on  my  afi.signment.  and  I  mention  them 
not  in  any  neces-sary  priority  or  order: 

First,  will  the  farm  program  enable  farm- 
ers to  share  In  the  proceeds  of  their  own  In- 
creased productivity,  as  well  as  the  Increased 
national  prosperity  which  the  future  should 
hold  for  all  our  people? 

In  recent  years  farmers  have  not  gained 
from  their  Increased  productivity.  On  the 
contrary,  their  Income  has  been  reduced. 
Michigan's  farmers  are  no  exception.  To  the 
extent  that  legislation  will  be  a  factor  In 
this  participation  In  productivity,  the  diffi- 
culty and  limitations  have  been  Illustrated 
In  the  contrast  betv/een  the  work  I  have 
done  on  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  and  my  work  on  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee. 

When  Congress  Is  concerned  with  the 
nature  of  automobile  financing  or  pricing,  it 
is  a  simple  matter  to  have  the  ofBclals  of 
the  three  or  four  firms  that  produce  over 
90  percent  of  the  Nation's  automobiles  ap- 
pear before  the  committee.  Contrast  this 
with  the  Impossibility  of  hearing  from  the 
over  2  million  farmers  who  produce  90  per- 
cent of  our  feed  and  filjer. 

When  the  demand  for  automobiles  or  steel 
was  not  particularly  good  during  the  1958 
recession,  the  assembly  lines  were  slowed  or 


supped,  and  the  steel  mills  went  on  short 
shifts.  As  everyone  knows,  the  farmer  can- 
not do  this.  All  those  with  farms  here  to- 
night could  not  significantly  affect  the  food 
or  flt>er  by  substantially  cutting  their  pro- 
duction— not  even  all  the  farmers  In  Michi- 
gan could  achieve  a  meaningful  measure  of 
reduced  national  production  If  they  ahould 
cut  farm  production  In  half  next  year. 

The  Individual  farmer,  regardless  of  the 
level  of  price,  cannot  significantly  affect 
overall  output;  on  the  contrary  every  pres- 
sure upon  him  Is  to  utilize  his  production 
resources  to  the  fullest.  This  would  seem  to 
say  that  a  national  farm  program  that  does 
not  recognize  the  need  to  Influence  orderly 
changes  In  overall  farm  production  and  work 
to  do  Just  that.  Is  Inadequate. 

A  second  measure  to  ask:  Does  the  farm 
program  make  a  contribution  to  our  foreign 
policy,  does  it  advance  the  cause  of  world 
peace  and  the  growth  of  less  developed  na- 
tions? Does  It  at  least  avoid  conflict  with 
or  harmful  effects  upon  the  United  Stfites 
relations  with  other  nations?  This  general 
topic  may  seem  far  away,  but  specific  actions 
Involving  these  Issues  confront  us  every  day. 
Will  the  revision  and  extension  of  the  Sugar 
Act — a  program  from  which  we  might  learn 
much  in  dealing  with  basic  commodiries— 
will  this  exi.«nslon  help  or  aggravate  our  re- 
lotlons  with  Cuba?  Will  our  overseas  sales 
of  wheat  affect  the  economy  of  our  neighbors 
lu  Canada?  Clearly  yes.  Then  how  do  we 
reconcile  conflicting  clnhns?  Tliesc  are  not 
lublgijiflcant  questions:  but  even  more  basic 
Is  the  fact  that  tonight  over  two-thirds  of 
the  p»ople  of  the  world  will  go  to  bed  hun- 
gry. The  population  of  the  world  is  twice 
that  of  a  hundred  years  ago;  the  popxilatlon 
explosion  indicates  that  It  m.iy  well  double 
again  In  Just  40  years.  Who  here  tonight  is 
blind  to  the  enormous  Impact,  In  t*rms  of 
world  stability,  of  this  contrast  of  hunger 
among  many  and  abundance  In  the  hands 
of  a  few?  Certainly,  any  farm  program  must 
be  measured  against  ttie  fact  of  the  total 
world  population — peoples  far  beyond  our 
50  States. 

Thirdly,  does  the  program  contribute  to 
the  wisest  use  of  the  Nation's  total  human 
and  natural  resources  and  to  our  maximum 
growth?  Committing  too  much  of  our  re- 
sources to  agriculture — or  to  any  segment 
of  our  economy — would  mean  a  shortage  of 
resources  for  other  needs,  such  as  schools, 
roads,  forests,  recreation  areas,  hospitals, 
etc.  True  not  all  of  our  resources  are 
transferable.  But  many  are.  Including 
people,  and  the  very  best  National  and  State 
programs  are  needed  effectively  to  meet  the 
demands  on  o\ir  resources. 

The  fourth  is  one  which,  when  stated,  is 
obvious:  D<:)es  the  farm  program  provide  an 
adequate  food  supply  for  the  American  con- 
sumer, both  now  and  In  the  future  when 
needs  will  be  greater  and  capabilities  more 
uncertain.  This  seems  so  obvious  I  suspect 
It  .sometimes  Is  completely  overlooked. 

There  are  those  who  look  at  the  surpluses 
of  today  and  scoff  at  the  Idea  that  there  is 
any  need  for  conservation  and  reclamation 
programs.  In  my  book,  nothing  could  be 
more  dangerous  or  more  shortsighted.  Pop- 
ulation estimates  for  the  United  States  in 
50  years  Indicate  we  must  produce  sufficient 
food  and  fiber  for  370  million  persons  here 
at  home — more  than  twice  our  population 
today. 

But  not  only  will  our  agrictiltural  produc- 
tion have  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  In- 
creased population;  the  USDA,  In  studies 
Just  completed  for  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  National  Water  Resources,  indi- 
cates that  some  BO  million  acres  of  our  beet 
cropland  will  have  disappeared  by  that  time, 
mostly  as  a  result  of  the  expansion  of  our 
cities  and  other  factors  well  known  to  you. 
The  Department  has  also  projected  the  addi- 
tion of  only  25  million  acres  through  recla- 
mation and   related  pr.'.ctices  in   thr.t  same 
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period.  Research  In  new  techniques,  in- 
creased irrigation  in  su-eas  where  irrigation 
has  l>een  only  an  experiment,  and  vastly  ex- 
panded conservation  practices  and  programs 
are  needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  tomor- 
row. It  Is  foolhardy  to  use  the  existence  of 
surplus  produ  tlon  now  as  an  argument  for 
throttling  and  restricting  our  conservation 
and  research  programs  for  future  decades. 

The  fifth  question:  Will  the  proposed  farm 
programs  reward  the  farmers  for  their  work 
and  managerial  skills  on  a  scale  comparable 
to  those  of  other  jjcrsons  In  the  economy?  It 
is  on  this  point  that  so  much  of  the  debate 
revolves  when  programs  come  before  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee — particularly 
those  concerned  with  our  basic  price-sup- 
ported commodities 

The  question  constantly  before  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee,  when  It  con- 
siders tlie  role  of  government  In  supporting 
or  controlling  the  production  of  a  basic 
commodity.  Is:  What  will  happen  to  the 
farmer's  receipts  and  to  his  Income?  It  Is 
the  answer  to  this  question  which  most  ef- 
fectively establishes  the  limits  and  the  extent 
of  approaches  to  be  considered. 

There  has  been  much  debate  about  pulling 
Government  out  of  agriculture,  or  "freeing 
agriculture";  the  Idea  being  that  we  should 
"free"  agriculture  from  Government  Inter- 
vention. In  terms  of  this  fifth  measure- 
ment. Is  this  "freeing  agriculture  "  a  realistic 
alternative?  Last  year,  frankly,  I  was  not 
sure.  As  the  public  pressures  and  mall 
mounted — generated  by  magazine  stories  of 
payments  to  corporate  farms  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars — and  as  budget  costs 
continued  to  mount.  I  often  felt  that  this 
was  the  only  direction  In  which  to  move. 
At  least  one  of  the  results  of  this  concern 
was  our  vote  putting  a  celling  of  950.000  on 
support  payments  No  more  millionaires  by 
way  of  USDA  checks. 

But  the  answer  as  to  what  the  economic 
results  would  be  If  we  really  "freed"  agri- 
culture— removing  controls  and  supp>ort — 
was  not  clear  In  my  mind.  I  think  It  was 
not  clear  to  some  of  the  old  hands,  either 
For  this  reason  I  welcomed  the  Initiative 
taken  by  Senator  Ellendek,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  in  requesting 
that  agriculture  economists  of  the  USDA,  in 
cooperation  with  economists  from  our  lead- 
ing colleges  of  agriculture,  undertake  a  study 
based  on  the  following  suppositions,  neces- 
sarily present  in  any  "freeing  agrlcultiue" 
move : 

"What  would  be  the  probable  market  sup- 
plies and  prices  of  farm  products  and  the 
probable  aggregate  farm  output  and  level  of 
farm  prices  for  the  period  1960-65.  assuming 
all  production  controls  except  those  on 
tobacco  were  removed  and  assuming  price 
supports  were  maintained  at  levels  which 
would  permit  an  orderly  reduction,  over  a 
7-10  year  period,  of  the  current  excessive 
stocks  of  storeable  farm  products  ' 

In  plain  language,  what  would  happen  to 
farm  prices  and  farm  income  with  virtually 
free  production  and  marketing  of  agricul- 
tural commodltiea? 

The  study  and  report  are  now  available — 
received  by  the  committee  Just  2  weeks  ago. 
Here  are  some  of  the  results— and  remember, 
this  Is  not  from  those  who  want  to  prove  or 
disprove  a  program,  but  from  the  experts 
who  made  the  analysis  without  trying  to 
prove  or  disprove,  support  or  undermine, 
specific  programs  or  proposals.  The  high- 
lights are  these,  and  I  am  assured  thay  are 
on  the  conservative  side. 

Net  farm  income  would  drop  to  $7  bllilon 
by  1965,  a  drop  of  46  percent  from  1958: 
average  commodity  prices  would  be  90  cents 
for  a  btishel  of  wheat;  80  cenU  for  a  bushel 
of  corn:  $15  per  100  pounds  of  beef  cattle; 
$1120  per  100  pounds  for  hogs:  $3  60  per 
100  pounds  for  milk  at  wholesale;  29  cents 
for  a  dozen  eggs;  16  cents  a  pound  for 
broilers. 


And  even  more  startling  is  the  fact  that 
the  overall  drop  In  net  farm  income  w..uld 
be  occurring  while  the  overall  income  of 
Individuals  Is  estimated  to  increase  22  per- 
cent by  the  year  1965. 

Yes.  a  right,  proper,  and  very  key  question 
to  ask  concerning  any  farm  program  is: 
What  happens  to  the  Income  of  the  farmers? 
I  believe  the  answer  to  this  question  puts 
very  definite  limits  on  the  acceptance  of 
some  of  the  proposed  programs.  We  now 
have  the  conclusions  of  our  best  agricultural 
economists;  we  now  see  the  extreme  eco- 
nomic effect  on  farmers'  income  from  an 
absence  of  some  type  of  controls  or  support 

As  we  look  for  new  methods  of  production 
control,  I.  for  one.  will  be  sympathetic  to 
suggestions  to  abandon  acreage  controls  and 
move  toward  systems  based  on  specific  units 
of  production.  Hopefully,  we  can  return 
many  of  the  decisions  on  these  controls  to 
the  farmers  themselves. 

In  our  Nation  we  have  always  supported  a 
system  of  agriculture  consistent  with  our 
Ideas  of  Individual  private  ownership. 
Family  farms  have  been  an  important  and 
continuing  part  of  our  Nation's  life.  Thus, 
the  sixth  point  I  would  make  is  that  a  farm 
program  must  result  in  a  system  of  agricul- 
ture providing  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
freedom  of  individual  management  and 
ownership,  and  supporting  family-sized  units 
in  the  traditions  of  our  Nation.  These  his- 
toric concepts  today  are  being  challenged,  are 
said  to  be  outmoded,  and  will  continually  be 
attacked  from  many  quarters.  The  price 
that  would  be  paid  for  abandoning  these 
principles  would  be  very  high  indeed.  To 
have  a  meaningful  program  must  It  not  be 
geared  In  two  directions — the  commercial 
farm  and  the  low  Income  farmer?  Needs  and 
aspirations  of  one  differ  from  the  other. 
Our  farm  programs  should  reflect  these  dif- 
ferences. The  distinctions  between  programs 
designed  to  help  rural  low-Income  families, 
through  rural  development  programs,  the 
family-type  conunercial  farm,  and  the  cor- 
porate-owned commercial  farm  are  often 
blurred.  We  need  a  vastly  expanded  rural 
development  effort  along  the  lines  of  the  area 
redevelopment  bill  which  passed  the  Senate 
last  year  and  is  now  in  the  House.  The 
family-type  commercial  farm  must  be  pro- 
vided with  adequate  credit,  managerial,  and 
technical  resources. 

My  seventh  question  in  measuring:  Is  the 
cost  of  the  program,  both  to  the  Treasury 
and  directly  to  the  consumer,  reasonable, 
and  will  it  be  distributed  fairly?  American 
consumers  are  willing  to  pay  for  their  gro- 
ceries and  farm  products  if  they  are  assured 
the  farmer  Is  sharing  equitably  and  fairly 
In  the  abundance  of  our  Nation's  wealth. 
Certainly  this  question  of  what  is  fair,  how 
much  is  equitable.  Is  a  reasonable  area  for 
political  debate.  The  programs  you  will  hear 
discussed  In  the  months  ahead  will  place 
much  emphasis  on  what  Is  proper,  and  how 
these  costs  will  be  reduced.  Perhaps  the 
most  disturbing  facts  brought  to  light  re- 
cently on  this  point  are  the  evidences  of  ex- 
cessive storage  costs  disclosed  by  the  Agri- 
culture Subcommittee  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Senator  Symington,  investigating  the 
CCC.  We  can  all  profit  from  the  careful  and 
respxjnslble  work  that  he  has  undertaken. 

Last  question;  Does  the  proposed  program 
contribute  to  the  permanent  solution  of  the 
problem  or  Is  It  a  temporary  palliative  which 
will  make  more  difficult  a  long-run  solution? 

For  any  one  farm  program  fully  to  meet 
all  of  these  criteria.  I  am  confident  would  be 
Impossible.  Our  Government  works  becatise 
we  have  built  into  our  system  the  means  by 
which  each  of  us  may  express  his  thoughts 
and  viewjx)ints  as  to  which  of  these  eight 
points  are  of  the  greatest  necessity  and  de- 
mand the  most  immediate  attention.  This 
is  the  true  political  process.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  have  the  answers,  but  I  believe  the 


prr)ce.ss  can  and  will  work  if  we  all  continue 
W)  study  and  probe  for  the  answers. 

Slogans,  catchwords,  and  slick  phrases, 
.-ire  not  going  to  be  the  building  blocks  for 
a  satisfactory  farm  program.  Tonight.  I  can 
assure  you  only  of  my  intention  to  measure 
the  programs  which  come  before  me,  acting 
for  you  In  the  US.  Senate,  by  these  stand- 
ards: to  ask  these  questions  of  each  new  pro- 
posal. And  I  promise  to  continue  ray  own 
education  with  the  able  support  and  advice 
of  the  staff  of  this  College  of  Agriculture, 
which  has  never  yet  failed  to  further  the  farm 
education  of  your  freshman  Senator. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  be  with 
you  tonight. 


Quejrionnairc   on    Public   Questions   Sub- 
mitted to  People  of  North  Dakota 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

HON.  MILTON  R,  YOUiNG 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE   SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  8.  1960 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  recently  i  sent  questionnaires 
to  27.000  North  Dakota  people.  This 
represents  about  1  out  of  every  10  voters 
in  North  Dakota  They  reached  every 
voting  precinct  in  the  State.  The  return 
of  the  questionnaires  was  amazingly  good 
and.  when  completed,  there  will  be  ap- 
proximately 7.000  replies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
results  of  the  questionnaires  printed  in 
the  CoNCRESsiCNAL  Record. 

There  bt-ing  no  ob.iection.  the  question- 
naires and  returns  were  o'dcred  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recopd.  as  follows: 

The  5,697  questionnaires  tabulated  to  dat« 
(from  a  total  of  27.000  mailed  to  North 
Dakota  people)  represent  a  good  cross  section 
of  views.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
there  was  a  higher  pro{X)rtionate  return  from 
farmers  than  nonfarmers  Every  effort  was 
made  to  describe  the  major  farm  proposals 
pending  in  Congress  fairly  and  accurately 
in  the  small  space  available  "F  "  where 
used  means  farmers;  "NF  means  non- 
farmers. 

1  Do  you  think  that  foreign  aid  should 
be:  Abolished?  808.  Continued  with  pres- 
etit  amount  of  funds?  1.687.  Continued  with 
greatly  decreased  funds?  2.867. 

2  Do  you  favor  legislation  to  provide  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education?     Yes,  3.033;  no,  2  116. 

3.  If  j-ou  plan  to  vote  Republican  this  year, 
which  of  the  following  would  be  yovir  choice 
for  President?  Nixon,  2.132;  Rockefeller, 
1,371. 

4.  If  you  plan  to  vote  Democr;  t.  wlilch  of 
the  following  would  be  your  chol-^e  for  Presi- 
dent? Humphrey,  2.249;  Kennedy,  782; 
Stevenson.  248:  Symington.  381. 

5.  If  the  following  were  nominated  for 
President,  which  one  In  each  group  would  be 
your  choice?  (All  candidates  listed  alpha- 
betically.) Humphrev.  F,  2.32G:  NF,.  529: 
total.  2.848:  Nixon  F.  940;  NF  875:  total, 
1,815.  Kennedy,  F.  1,451:  NF.  463:  total, 
1,919;  Nixon.  F,  1.123:  NF.  837;  total.  1.960. 
Nixon,  F.  1  200:  NF.  918:  total,  1.118;  Steven- 
son. F,  1.243:  NF.  376:  total,  1.619.  Rocke- 
feller. F.  1.492:  NF.  935:  total.  2.427;  Steven- 
son, P,  1.033;  NF.  309;  total,  1.342. 

6.  (The  bracketed  comment*  on  the  follow- 
ing farm  me:tsure  did  not  appear  on  the 
original  questionnaire  ) 

(a)  Abolish  all  price  support  program?  and 
controls?     [Many     commented     that     these 
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programs    shou:d    be    abolished    gradually  ! 
Yes.    F.    607;     NF,    564;    total.    1,171.     No,    F, 


tions  of  the  Commuuk-^t  con.spiracy.  and 
I  heartily   recommend    the   cominiitee's 


same  law  and  at  the  same  rates  as  do  their 
competitors.     Exceptions   are  minor   in   na- 
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at  co-op   level   the  casli  distributions  or  3- 
year    4-percent    promlse-to-pay    certificates 


and  other  crops.    Some  excellent  desig-ns 
have    already    been    (developed    through 


ready    fixed    exorbitantly    high    by    big 
drug  manufacturers. 


I{ 
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programs  shou'.d  be  abolished  gradually  ] 
Yes,  P.  607;  NP,  564;  total.  1,171.  No,  F, 
3,203;  NF,  1,023;   total,  4,226. 

(b)  Provide  high  price  supports  and  rr..ir- 
ke'lng  quotas  f  ;r  every  coaur.odlty  a  fa-rn".er 
pr:.duces.  with  Et:3  penalties  for  violation  of 
marketing  quot-as?  Under  this  pr,.;p.  isal 
pr.ce  supports  would  be  ba.sed  on  direi^t  :.,r  ,- 
dJCtion  payments  for  each  comr:.vc;;*y. 
(This  is  basically  the  farmers  union  pro- 
gram ]  Apprce,'  F,  2,048.  NF.  543;  total, 
2,591,  Di':apprQve,  F,  1.224  NF,  732;  total. 
1  950 

ici  Afcolish  present  mai.daiory  75  percent 
of  pant;'  price  supports  :',r  wheat  and  dairy 
comm.odities;  eUmi.natin  :  the  15-acre  pro- 
viBion;  elimmati'  a  of  acreage  allotments 
and  marketing  quotas;  price  svipports  for 
wheat  ba.red  on  the  support  level  for  corn, 
(Which  is  primarily  b.ised  on  a  3-year  mar- 
ket price  average  I  with  adjustments  for  dif- 
ferences in  quality,  etc  ?  According  to  testi- 
mony of  pr'^p'r.ents,  this  would  result  In 
price  supports  oi^  ippr  xlm.itely  $1  10  to  $1,20 
a  bushel  iThis  is  a  brief  outline  of  the 
American  Farm  B;  eaii  Fecleration  program 
as  it  appeared  m  u.e  December  21,  19dB,  Issue 
of   tiie  American  F.irm   Bureau   News.) 

Approve  F.  632.  NP.  38y.  w...:.  1021;  dls- 
approve     F,    2735:    NF.   804;    total.  3539. 

idi  Pro-vide  price  tupports  for  wheat  at 
100  percent  cf  parity  (presently  $2,38  a 
bushel  I  for  that  portion  cf  the  farmers'  pro- 
ductiun  wrnch  is  consumed  within  the 
United  State.-  'This  would  be  about  half  of 
his  pr  jductirip.  )  For  the  other  half,  the  pro- 
ducer "ou'.d  receive  the  market  price  or  what- 
ever minimum  price  support  the  Congress 
might  provide.  Protionents  claim  that  under 
this  proera.m  acreage  allotments  or  quotas 
EOjn  could  be  eliminated.  (This  is  the 
Young  proposal  as  contained  in  Senate  bill 
892  It  18  substantially  the  program  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Grange  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Wheat  Growers  ]  Ap- 
prjve  F  2861:  NP  941;  total,  3802;  disap- 
prove   F,  G43,  NF.  3^5;  total,  1033. 

7,  If  it  would  appear  Impossible  for  Con- 
Eress  to  agree  on  any  new  farm  legislation, 
would  you  approve  modifying  the  present 
program  to  make  it  more  workable  until  a 
new  one  could  be  enacted?  This  would  envi- 
sion some  further  cut  in  production,  reduc- 
ing the  present  15-acre  exemption  to  12  acres 
or  '.es-s.  <\r,d  stl.ter  penalties  for  violation  of 
quotas  Approve:  F,  2615;  NP,  1021;  total, 
3636;  disapprove:  P,  751;  NF,  381;  total,  1132. 

8  Do  vcu  approve  of  the  soil  bank  pro- 
gram' Yes  F.  1365:  NF.  440;  total,  1811;  No: 
F.  23  54;  NF  1263;  total,  3617, 


Report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.-^.RKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

OF     PENNSY:  V\Ni\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Monday.  Ftbruary  S.  I9i}0 

Mr,  WALTER.  Mr,  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Hou.«;e  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  I  am  placing  m  the 
hopper  today  a  report  of  the  work  ac- 
compli-'^hed  by  this  committee  during  the 
year  1959. 

During  the  course  of  committee  hear- 
imrs,  as  the  report  pomt.s  o'lt,  it  has  be- 
come increaiingly  appart^nt  thai  the 
threat  to  our  security  from  int'^rnational 
communism  is  Rrowmt?  each  day.  It  is 
ursent  that  each  Member  of  Consress  b<^- 
come  aware  and  famihar  with  tiie  opera- 


tions of  the  Communu-,t  conspiracy,  and 

I  heartily  recommend  the  commiitee'.s 
annual  report  as  background  material 
for  study. 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  RFM  \RKS 

'    F 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF     TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  8,  1960 

Mr.  ALGER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include 
the  following  newsletter  of  February  6, 
1960: 
Washington  Report  bt  Congressman  BRrrE 

Alger,  Phth  District,  Texas,  February  6, 

1960 

TAXATION  or  CCK)PERATIVX3 

What  should  be  done  about  cooperatives' 
taxation?  At  present  co-op«  can  escape  Fed- 
eral tiixat'.on  completely  while  corporations 
are  taxed  twice — once  aa  a  corporation  (30 
percent  first  $25,000  of  profit,  52  percent  all 
above  $25,000)  and  again  when  what's  left 
is  distributed  to  stockholders,  each  of  whom 
pays  personal  Income  tax  according  to  his 
bracket.  Yet  both  co-ops  and  corporations 
engage  in  many  of  the  same  business  activi- 
ties. 

Co-ops  originated  from  the  voluntary 
banding  together  of  farmers  who  wanted  to 
strengthen  their  bargaining  position  in  sales 
of  their  products  and  the  purchase  of  needed 
supplies.  Despite  the  legitimate  aim  of 
farmers,  the  tax  inequity  of  the  present  sit- 
uation is  recognized  and  admitted  by  all  but 
a  few  of  the  most  extreme  farm  organizations. 
In  1951  Contjress  tried  to  remedy  the  situa- 
tion by  passing  legislation  to  tax  all  co-op  in- 
come a  single  time  either  at  the  co-op  level 
(retained  earnings)  or  the  co-op  patron. 
However,  the  courts  have  rendered  the  legis- 
lation Ineffective  Inasmuch  as  the  certificates 
of  value  frequently  issued  by  the  co-ops  were 
ruled  nontaxable  to  the  patron  since  they 
weren't  money,  Certlflcates  were  Issued  as 
representative  of  a  patron's  Investment  and 
earnings  in  the  co-op.  The  earnings  were 
left  In  the  co-op  for  growth  purposes.  Re- 
sult— this  double- Join  ted  problem  demanded 
answer — how  to  tax  the  noncash  certificate 
and  how  to  tax  the  retained  earnings  of 
co-ops  which  weren't  distributed?  The  de- 
mands came  from  corporation  personnel  and 
stockholders  who  saw  huge  co-ops  spring  up. 
engaged  in  manufacturing,  distribution,  and 
processing  in  such  widely  divergent  fields  as 
oil  production,  cotton  processing,  fertilizer 
manufacture — all  grown  big  by  tax-free  re- 
tained earnings.  By  contrast,  corporations 
must  pay  at  least  half  their  earnings  In  Fed- 
eral Income  taxes. 

Tlie  Ways  and  Means  Committee  hearings 
concluded  this  week  were  but  one  of  a  series 
over  several  years  without  legislative  action. 
Approximately  50  witnesses  testified  this 
week,  representing  divergent  viewpoints.  In- 
clud  ng  business,  government,  private  citi- 
zens agriculture  and  various  associations. 
Somi;  of  the  views  differed  greatly  and  war- 
rant study 

Arguments  advanced  in  behalf  of  co-ops 

1.  "Tax  co-ops  only  once,  to  either  the 
co-op  or  the  patron,  but  not  both;  noncash 
allocations  to  patron  must  be  reported  as 
taxatile  Income  by  patrons."  (W.  E,  Rumble, 
National  Federation  of  Grain  Co-ops,) 

2.  "Spell  out  the  Intent  of  the  1951  law  so 
there  are  no  loopholes."  (E.  S.  Sletton, 
Minnesota  Association  of  Co-ops,) 

3.  "Co-op  businesses  enjoy  no  tax  advan- 
tage over  their  competitors.  On  the  contrary, 
co-o])    businesses   pay    all    taxes    under    the 


same  law  and  at  the  same  rates  as  do  their 
competitors.  Exceptions  are  minor  In  na- 
ture." (Jerry  Voorhls,  Co-op  League  of 
U.S.A.) 

4.  "Co-ops  have  spread  Into  other  fields  in 
only  a  minor  degree — any  inequity  that  may 
exist  by  rear  on  of  the  corporation  double  tax 
should  be  reUeved  by  gradual  elimination  of 
the  double  tax  and  not  by  extending  it  to 
co-opE  "  (M,  R  Oarstan,  National  Milk 
Producers  Federation) 

5.  "The  co-op  Is  merely  a  vehicle — there 
should  be  a  single  tax  and  at  the  patrons' 
level."  (Wilmer  Smith  and  Horace  Smith. 
Texas  ) 

6.  "Our  farmers  co-ops  have  not  been  able 
to  achieve  the  size  that  is  necessary" 
(P.  V.  Helnkel,  Missouri  Farmers  Associa- 
tion) 

7.  "We  are  opposed  to  enactment  of  legis- 
lation classifying  co-op  savings  as  corpora- 
tion profits."  (John  Baker,  National  Farm- 
ers Union.) 

Arffumenta  in  behalf  of  business 

1.  "Co-ops  do  all  the  things  their  non- 
co-op  competitors  (corporations)  do;  co-ops 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  corporate  citizenship; 
co-ops  should  share  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment." (Roswell  Maglll.  Grain  and  Feed 
Dealers  National  Association  ) 

2.  "Co-op  tax  privileges  should  be  ended 
for  three  reasons  (a)  It's  Inequitable; 
there's  discrimination  between  sources  of 
revenue,  and  unwarranted  competitive  sd- 
vanU'ge;  (b)  It's  uneconomic,  hurting  Na- 
tion overall  since  other  tr.xpayers  must  make 
up  the  difference,  and  Is  monopolistic;  (ci 
Lo6«  of  r?venue  to  Government" — Dr  R,  T. 
Patterron,  National  Tax  Equality  Aeeoolatlon. 

3.  "All  organizations  engaging  In  business 
should  be  taxed  equally — co-ope  should  be 
taxed  on  retained  earnings  t>eflde8  cash  dis- 
tribution,"— John  White,  Council  of  State 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  American  Cot- 
ton Shlpjiers  Association 

4.  "Co-ops  have  US.  Treasury  funds  as 
capital  with  cotton  as  collateral — selective 
control  of  cotton  results  In  overvalued  cotton 
Inventories  owned  by  the  CCC" — R  W,  Wil- 
liamson, American  Cotton  Shippers  Associa- 
tion. 

5.  "Of  the  166  million  net  savings  of  the 
Southern  States  Cooperative,  only  $17  mil- 
lion was  paid  to  patrons,  leaving  M9  million 
for  business  e\pan.«ion  free  of  Income 
taxes  " — J,  Howell,  Southern  States  Indus- 
trial Council. 

6.  "Ninety  percent  of  people  polled  wanted 
co-ops  to  be  taxed  equally  with  corp-jra- 
tlons" — George  Burger,  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business. 

7.  "We  do  feel  It  our  duty  to  request  that 
the  difference  In  the  tax  laws  concerning  our 
company  and  co-ops  be  corrected.  It  is  un- 
fair."— Harold  Garner,  president.  Interna- 
tional Chemical  Workers  Union,  Lccal  C44 
(AFL-CIO),  Henderson,  Ky,,  Spencer  Chemi- 
cal Co. 

8.  "All  net  savings  and  Income  of  farmer 
co-ops  should  be  subject  to  a  single  Federal 
Income  tax" — Charles  Shuman,  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

9  "Wealthy  landowners  not  only  get  the 
Uon's  share  of  the  price-support  money  and 
acreage  allotments,  but  they  are  indeed  the 
principal  beneficiaries  on  the  income  tax 
exemption  accorded  farm  co-ops." — A.  L. 
Reed,  Public  Information  Committee  of  the 
Cotton  Industries. 

The  alternative   proposals   suggested   as 
solutions 

1.  Rumble  suggestion,  proposed  by  co-ope, 
that  net  earnings  or  savings  of  co-ops  are  to 
be  taxed  only  once  and  then  to  either  the 
co-op  or  the  patron  but  not  both.  Noncash 
allocations  are  to  be  reported  as  Income  by 
patrons.  (Disadvantage  here  Is  that  patron 
must  pay  tax  when  not  getting  any  money  ) 

2.  Slmpeon  bill  (Treasury  bill)— H  R.  7875: 
Tax  co-ops  retained  earnings  but  do  not  tax 
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at  co-op  level  the  cash  distributions  or  3- 
year  4-percent  promise -to -pay  certlflcates 
(both  of  which  are  reported  t jt  tax  by 
patron ) . 

3.  Davis  bill  HR  3848  assesses  the  entire 
tax  to  the  co-op  itself,  then  extends  a  tax 
credit  to  the  patron  when  he  receives  a  co-op 
distribution.  His  tax  credit  Is  equal  to  the 
tax  paid  by  the  co-op  on  the  member's  share 
of  the  earnings. 

4.  Cash  compromise:  Co-ops  to  be  taxed 
as  corporations  on  retained  earnings,  except 
all  cash  pay-outs  are  to  be  fully  deductible 
from  co-op  tax  but  taxable  individually  to 
patrons. 

5.  Mason  bill  H  R,  109:  Co-ope  to  be  toxed 
Just  like  corporations 

For  my  part.  I  dislike  as  much  as  anyone 
the  double  taxation  of  corporations  today. 
Therefore,  I  dislike  extending  it  to  co-ops 
but  in  equity  and  In  the  Interest  of  consist- 
ency, I  see  no  alternative. 

The  entire  controversy  surrounding  co-op 
corporation  taxation  Is  another  demonstra- 
tion of  too  heavy  a  tax  load  and  the  effort 
made  to  avoid  It.  The  real  answer  Is  reduced 
Federal  Government  spending  which  would 
make  possible  sound  tax  reduction.  My  con- 
tinued efforts  directed  toward  these  twin 
goals  of  less  spending  and  lower  taxes  should 
please  both  cooperatives  and  corporations. 

What  will  be  done  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  Congress?  Well,  its  an 
election  year.  More  than  ever.  Members  of 
Congress  will  respond  to  the  demands  of  the 
more  vocal  constituents  (sometimes,  facts 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding!.  As  al- 
ways. It  s  up  to  the  people,  even  on  occasion, 
to  provide  the  leadership.  Yet.  I  am  sure 
that  a  substantial  majority  of  Members  of 
Congress  recognize  the  need  for  Immediate 
legislative  action. 


The    Golden    Anniveriary    of    t!ie    Foreit 
Products  Laboratory 

EXTENSION  OF  HEM.\HKS 

r  r 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

or   WAsii,Ni^:  vN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.-ENTATIVE.S 

M'^vdnt    February  8   1960 

Mrs  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  native 
of  the  State  of  Washington,  I  have 
watched  many  a  logging  truck  pass  by  to 
satisfy  the  hunger  of  our  great  timber 
Industries.  Some  of  the  trucks  carry 
only  one  lop.  and  require  a  special  guide 
car  to  warn  motorists  that  a  wider  than 
highway  limit  load  Is  following.  Others 
may  carry  a  load  equivalent  to  several 
small  trees.  The  species  include  Doug- 
las-fir, wes-i^rn  hemlock,  sitka  spruce, 
ponderosa  jJine.  white  pine,  white  firs, 
cedars.  lodgep>ole  pine  and  many  other 
leaser  known  varieties 

I  have  long  marveled  at  the  great 
variety  of  products  made  from  these  logs 
which  vary  so  widely  in  size  and  type  of 
wood.  It  is  evident  that  the  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Laboratory,  which  does  our  Fedt  ral 
utilization  research  on  wood,  has  dealt 
with  a  broud  and  complex  field  during 
these  past  50  years. 

The  timb'?r  industries  are  not  lire  only 
ones  who  benefit  from  work  of  thie  lab- 
oratory. Durine  the  past  few  year.s  the 
laboratory'  lias  collaborated  with  the  Ag- 
ricultural Ilesearch  Service  in  improv- 
ing the  engineering  design  of  palletized 
field  boxes  used  for   harvesting   apples 


and  other  crops.  Some  excellent  designs 
have  already  been  develoi^ed  throut'h 
LhLS  joint  effort 

I  am  al.'^o  grateful  to  the  laboratoiy 
for  the  advances  it  hass  made  m  use  of 
wood  in  the  home.  The  warmth  of  wood 
makes  it  a  favorite  matrrial  in  home 
coixst ruction.  The  development  of  bett^-r 
finishes  and  paints  for  wood,  better  way.< 
to  protect  wood  from  insects,  decay  and 
fire,  and  more  economical  ways  of  using 
wood  for  the  structural  parts  of  the 
home  are  of  great  value  to  all  home 
owners  and  prospective  builders, 

I  subscribe  to  the  principle  of  "wise 
u.se"  expounded  by  the  Forest  Service. 
The  development  of  economic  processes 
to  use  all  of  the  products  of  the  forest 
should  be  an  important  part  of  the  job. 
I  am  sure  that  the  Forest  Service  can 
rise  to  the  challenge  in  its  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Laboratory. 

I  wish  t«  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
saluting  the  internationally  famous  For- 
est Products  Laboratory  on  its  50th  an- 
niversary. 


The  Federal  Fair  Trade  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.^ENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  8.  1960 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  last  session  of  Congress  I  opposed 
H  R.  1253,  the  Harris  Federal  fair  trade 
bill.  The  bill  would  have  vested  in  the 
hands  of  manufacturers  the  power  to 
control  prices,  not  only  on  the  manufac- 
turer level  but  also  on  the  wholesale  and 
retail  levels  of  distribution— in  fact,  from 
the  plant  gates  until  the  time  it  reached 
the  hands  of  the  ultimate  consumer 
The  bill  would  permit  those  who  control 
the  prices  to  deal  ruthlessly  with  retail- 
ers and  wholesalers  who  did  not  follow 
their  high  fixed  prices. 

According  to  reputable  economists 
who  are  unanimously  opposed  to  fair 
trade,  this  sp>ecific  bill  would  cost  con- 
sumers $10  billion  a  year. 

Proponents  of  this  iniquitous  leeisla- 
tion  did  not  make  any  complaint  of  un- 
fairly high  and  improper  manufacturer 
and  wholesale  prices.  The  principal 
sponsors  of  this  legi.slation  are  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Retail  Diueei.^ts, 
whole.sale  drug  association?,  and  some  cf 
the  bis  drug  manufacturers. 

The  hearings  being  conducted  by  the 
Honorable  Estes  Kefauver  in  the  US 
Senate  have  revealed  some  additional 
and  shocking  reasons  why  the  rnaci- 
ment  of  fair  trade  is  not  in  the  public 
mtere-st.  These  hearings  have  shown 
conclusively  that  fair  trade  is  a  danger 
even  beyond  that  anticipated  by  the 
Foderal  Trade  Commi.s&ion.  the  Attorney 
General,  and  every  Government  agency 
wluch  uniformly  oppo.sed  it  as  a  'pro 
tanto  repeal  of  the  antitrust  laws,"  Thi.s 
legislation  would  authorize  complete 
price  fixing  in  the  drug  and  pharmacni- 
tical  line,  where  factory  prices  are  al- 


ready   fixed    exorbitantly    high    by    big 

drug  manufacturers. 

Hire  are  some  examples  of  gouging 
practice.s  which  have  been  engaged  in 
by  large  pl.armaceutical  manufacturers, 
according  to  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Kefau\er  committee,  which  are  good 
rea.sons  for  defeat  of  fair  trade  legisla- 
tion. Enactment  of  such  legislation 
would  place  still  further  power  to  gouge 
consumers  in  the  hands  of  those  now 
fixing  manufacttuer  prices  at  exorbitant 
levels: 

First.  A  large  pharmaceutical  house 
bought  female  .sex  hormones  for  14  cents 
a  gram  and  sold  them  to  druggists  for 
S15  a  gram,  an  increase  of  over  10.000 
percent. 

Second,  The  same  large  phannaceu- 
tical  house  sells  an  arthritis  wonder  drug 
m  Britain  for  $7,35  per  hundred  tablets, 
while  U.S,  custoniers  are  charged  $17.90, 
2*2  times  as  much 

Third,  Steroid  compounds  are  sold  for 
markups  of  1.000  to  8,000  percent  by 
manufacturers  to  wholesalers  The  de- 
fense is  made  by  manufacturers  that 
this  markup  finances  research  How- 
ever, Dr  Philip  Berke,  vice  president  of 
Formpt  Lab,'^  in  New  Jer.sey.  a  .^mall  bulk 
manufacturer  of  steroids,  said  that  his 
firm  could  supply  "the  steroid  needs  of 
the  world"  on  an  investment  of  $5 
million. 

Fourth  A  large  firm  markets  an  anti- 
arthritic  drug  for  $17  90  per  100  tablets, 
while  competitors  market  the  same  for 
$4,  $6  75,  $6  95,  or  $12  Tlie  smaller 
firms  .<iay  that  they  can  do  this  because 
of  low  promotional  budget,^ 

Rfih.  .Another  large  drj'-  house  mar- 
kets a  d:ug,  which  costs  3  05  cenf;  a 
tablet  to  produce,  for  17  9  cent,s  a  tablet. 
Small  competitors  are  able  to  .'^ell  the 
same  drug  at  prices  ranging  fiom  4  cents 
to  12  cent-s  a  tablet,  oftentimes  buying 
the  substance  in  bulk  from  the  first  large 
manufacture:  and  then  processing  it  into 
tableus. 

The  Military  Medical  Supply  Agency 
asked  for  bids  and  bought  the  .same  drug 
for  4  15  cents  and  later  for  2  09   cents 

The  Veterans'  Administration  nego- 
tiated a  purcliase  of  the  same  drug,  pred- 
nisone, for  13,6  cents  and  later  bought  it 
by  bid  for  3  85  cents  and  in  another  in- 
stance for  2,2  cents  a  tablet 

Piices  of  other  miracle  drugs,  phar- 
maceuticals steroids,  and  other  sub- 
stances necessaiT  to  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  our  people  are  beiiig  raised  to 
aslror.omical  price  heights  by  greedy 
persons  who  are  profiting  unduly  from 
the  misery  of  our  sick  and  aged. 

Remember,  the  prices  I  cite  are  onl.v 
prices  lo  wholesalers  and  the  ultimate 
price  may  actually  be  50  percent  to  200 
percent  higher  by  the  time  the  com- 
modity in  question  reaches  the  ultimate 
coni.'amer  through  the  retail  outlet. 

To  place  in  the  hands  of  such  ruthless. 
greedy  persons  the  vast  power  over  the 
whole  price  structure  by  enactment  of  a 
Federal  fair  trade  law  would  be  a  mis- 
take which  cannot  be  made  by  the  Con- 
gress charged  with  protecting  the  public 
interest, 

Enactmeiit  of  a  Federal  fair  trade 
statute  would  mean  precisely  such  power 
and  would  be  dangerous  to  our  economy 
and  to  our  people  beyond  telling. 
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Passage     of     a     Federal     fair     trade 
statute   would   permit   other   industries, 


a  greenhouse   for  the   College  of  .Agri- 
cultu.-e  are  under  construction  at  a  cost 


curtt.es,  which  are  very  close  to  being  money, 
h.Hs    much    the    same    effect    as    creation    of 

rr     nev     hv     ninnlnir     the     nrlntimr     nrsna        T» 
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Tou  see  before  you  something  which 
could  indeed  happen  only  In  America.  I 
RtAiid  before  \ou  as  the  cantor  does  on  the 


The  men  who  forged  this  tinique  concept  of 
government    have    light,ed    the    way    along 


Thus    ihis  t^-mple  is  not  alone  the  ."^vmbol 
of  a  religion      It  Is  not  alone  the  pymbcl  of 

n    f»nmmuntfT    wherfn     r'"-,thoMr     P-,n*ps:Tnnt, 
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Passage  of  a  Federal  fair  trade 
statute  would  permit  other  industries, 
such  as  hardware,  appliances,  food, 
clothing,  soft  goods,  auto  accessories, 
gasoline  and  oil  to  adopt  the  pncint; 
practices  prevalent  in  the  drug  industry- 


West  Virginia   University — Symbol  of 
Hope  for  a  Great  Future 


I      EXTENSION  OF  REATARKS 

I  OF 

,       HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

I  OF   v.Esr   vtf.c:n:a 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or    REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday  February  8.  1960 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  West  Virgima  this  week,  cit- 
izens are  observing  the  93c!  birthday  of 
our  great  Stat3  university,  which  was 
founded  on  February  7,  1867. 

The  foundmi,^  of  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity at  Mor:,anlcwn  is  of  special  in- 
terest to  Members  of  Con?re?.s  because 
an  act  of  Conertss  enabled  my  State  to 
begin  the  development  cf  its  first  t;reat 
university. 

On  July  2.  1862.  Congress  passed  th^' 
Land  Grant  iMorril!'  Act — an  exampl<:' 
of  how  Federal  aid  without  Federal  cor.- 
trol  can  be  used  to  stimulate  the  growth 
of  education,  Ih.s  ^s  a  timely  e.xample 
as  we  consider  current  priposals  to 
strengthen  our  educational  system 
throu??h  Federal  aid.  The  Mornll  Act 
spurred  the  development  of  great  Sta'? 
universities  through  our  land. 

The  tremendous  achievements  flowing 
from  this  act  cf  ConT;ress  dram.atize  the 
dynamic  role  Federal  aid  can  play  in 
strengthening  our  educational  system. 
As  an  example,  let  us  look  behind  the 
magical  door  which  the  Mornll  Act 
opened  for  hislier  education  in  W'^st 
Virginia. 

When  the  Agricultural  College  of 
West  Virgmia  opened  in  1867.  there 
were  2  buildings.  6  facility  members  and 
122  students.  The  coUecre  wa.s  valued  at 
$137,000.  Its  name  was  char,  ,'ed  to  West 
Virginia  University  the  following  year. 

From  this  modest  beginning,  a  great 
university  has  emei-;ed  Todav  We.'^t 
Virginia  University  has  35  buildings  on 
3  campu.sps  totaling  480  acres  Thp 
facultv  and  stall  have  increased  to  1  800 
And  the  student  body  has  grown  from 
122  to  6.000  students  :n  6  coll-ges  and 
many  schools.  The  overall  value  of  the 
university  is  estimated  at  $100  million. 

West  Virs-inia  University  has  made 
tremendous  strides  under  th^  outstand- 
ing leadership  of  its  dynamic  young 
president.  Dr.  Elvis  Stahr. 

One  of  the  world's  most  modf^rn  m^^d- 
Ical  centers  will  be  completed  thi.s  su;\- 
mer  at  a  cost  of  $30  million  on  a  n^'w, 
145-acre  university  campus.  Thi.s  nia  t- 
nificent  West  Virginia  University  Medi- 
cal Center,  an  outstanding  architectural 
achievement,  is  the  first  4-year  medical 
and  dental  school  in  the  State's  history. 

Another  new  university  campus  is 
rising  near  the  medical  center.  A  larg^^ 
building  for  the  College  of  Elngineenng 
and  two  classroom. -office   buildin£,s  and 


a  greenhouse  for  the  College  of  Agri- 
cultU-^e  are  under  construction  at  a  cost 
of  $10  million. 

Bu  the  heart  of  any  great  universi'v 
is  its  faculty.  In  practically  evi-y  Jield. 
West  Virginia  University  faculty  mem- 
bers h.ive  distinguished  themselves 
through  their  rf:search  and  imagination. 
.And.  among  State  universities.  West 
Virguiia  University  is  among  the  lead- 
ers ir.  the  proportion  of  its  alumni  who 
are  included  m  ""Who's  Who  in 
Ame:  ica 

In  93  years  of  tremendous  expansion. 
West  Virginia  University  has  not  lost  one 
of  its  greatest  assets — its  campus  and 
the  community  of  Morgantown — which 
the  board  of  visitors  of  the  old  Agricul- 
tural College  described  to  Gov.  Arthur 
I.  Boreman  in  1867  as: 

Unsarpassed  for  health,  good  order  and 
morality.  The  view  and  scenery,  embracing 
moun;^in,  river,  forests  and  farms,  are  ex- 
ceedingly attractive   and  picturesque. 

This  description  adequately  fits  most 
of  West  Virginia,  which  is  indeed  one  of 
our  country's  most  scenic  States.  De- 
spite the  distorted  picture  which  an 
itinermt  writer  for  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  tried  to  present.  West  Vir- 
ginia is  on  the  threshold  of  tremen- 
dous economic  expansion.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  my  State  will  grow  and 
prosper  in  the  years  ahead  as  its  uni- 
versity has  in  the  past  93  years.  West 
Virginia  University  symbolizes  the 
States  hope  and  promise  of  dynamic 
growth  in  the  future.  Its  graduates, 
and  "ihose  of  our  great  State  colleges, 
will  provide  the  imaginative  leadership 
which  West  Virginia's  great  future  de- 
mands. 


Railing  Interest  Ceilings 


EXTENSION  OF  RE:.I."^PKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

or  »rrw  tork 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  8.  1960 

Mr  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement  re- 
lating to  the  need  for  confrressional  ac- 
tion -aising  Interest  ceilings  on  long- 
term  Government  securities: 

SrATEMT.ST  BT  Represe.vt^tivk  John  V.  Lim)- 
s.\T,   REPtTBUCA.N   or   New  York.   Relating 
TO     :he    Neto    roR    Congris-sional    Action 
Raisi.vg  IxTEREisT  Ceilings  on  Long-Term 
GovjaiNM£.NT   srcLRiTiES  Febrvary  8,   1960 
The  continued  existence  of  the  4'^  percent 
interest   rate  ceiling   strikes   directly   at   the 
pocietbook    of    the    average    American.     As 
a   taxpayer,   he   must   bear    the    cost   of   the 
highly    uneconomical    management    of    our 
hu?e    national    debt    that    results   from    the 
Treasury  Department  being  forced  to  do  all 
of  its  financing  on  short-term  securities  at 
high     interest     rates.     Conservatively     estl- 
niated    this  Is  costing  the  taxpayer  about  a 
half  billion  dollars  a  year.     As  a  man  who 
'*ants  to  buy  an  automobile,  he  Is  hurt  by 
the   st.ff   competition   that   arises   from    the 
Treasi:ry  being  forced   to  do  all  of  Its  bor- 
rowing In  this  way      A.s  a  consumer,  he  may 
be  hurt  by  still  further  Increases  In  the  cost 
of  living,   because  the  concentration  of  all 
Treiisury  borrowing   on    very  sh'.rt-tprm    <;*'- 


curliies,  which  are  very  close  to  being  money, 
has  much  the  same  effect  as  creation  of 
n.)ney  by  running  the  printing  press.  If 
tills  archaic  and  harmful  restriction  Is  not 
removed.  It  Is  the  average  American  citizen 
wlio  will  be  hurt — and  hurt  badly. 

The  question  of  whether  the  Congress  will 
act  responsibly  with  respect  to  the  Interest 
rate  ceiling  Is  much  broader  than  the  ques- 
tion of  the  celling  Itself;  It  Is  a  question  of 
whether  this  Nation  will  return  to  the  dis- 
credited and  highly  dangerous  cheap  money 
policies  of  the  past.  The  demagogs  can  cry 
out  against  high  Interest  rates,  but  the  only 
alternative  they  can  offer  is  simply  to  create 
more  and  more  money  to  try  to  bring  inter- 
est rates  down.  This  can  only  lead  to  de- 
basement of  the  currency.  Inflation,  and  all 
of  the  hardship  and  misery  that  a  depreciat- 
ing currency  entails.  If  this  great  Nation 
were  to  embark  on  such  a  program  It  would 
Inevitably  wenken.  and  perhaps  destroy  this 
country's  position  of  leadership  In  the  free 
world. 

This  Is  no  Idle  theory;  It  Is  a  lesson  of  his- 
tory, testified  to  by  the  countless  Instances  In 
which  fiscal  recklessness  and  Irresponsibility 
have  led  to  economic  ruin. 


AdJie's  by  Hon.  Vance  Karfke,  of 
In.^.iana,  at  Dedir.ition  of  Temple  .\dalh 
Isiael,  EvansviiJe,  Ind. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVlR 

or   TTNNESSER 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TirE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  8.  1960 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  all 
of  us  from  time  to  time  are  called  upon 
to  speak  before  various  civic,  business, 
and  religious  groups.  This  is  a  privilege 
of  our  public  office,  and  one  which  we 
accept  with  pleasixre  and  pride.  I  was 
particularly  impressed  by  a  speech  de- 
livered by  our  colleague,  the  distinguli^hed 
Junior  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartkk]  .  when  he  spoke  at  the  dedication 
of  Temple  Adath  Israel  in  Evansville, 
Ind.,  last  January  10. 

In  his  talk.  Senator  Hartkz  used  as 
his  theme.  "Only  in  America."  It  is  most 
inspirational  and.  I  feel  certain,  will  be  of 
interest  and  value  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  delivered  by  Senator 
Har'Hve  of  Indiana  before  Temple  Adath 
Israel  be  printed  in  the  Congrbssional 

RiCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Dedication  SmcH.  Tempue  Adath  Israel, 

■  VAMSVILLZ.  INO. 

When  I  thought  about  coming  home  to- 
day to  help  dedicate  this  Jewish  house  of  wor- 
ship. I  thought  It  could  nil  best  be  summed 
up  with  the  title  of  the  best  seller  by 
Harry  Golden.  Of  course,  you  know  the 
title  well — "Only  In  America"'.  I  am  trjld 
this  was  a  favorite  expression  among  the 
Jewish  people  who  had  not  been  long  in 
this  blessed  land,  having  arrived  shortly  be- 
fore from  countries  ravaged  by  starvation, 
privation,  and  pogronu. 

The  comment  '"only  in  America"  wa-s  iiae<i 
to  describe  the  tho  isands  of  phenomena 
which  these  Immigrants  found — chlef!y  free- 
d  Ftn.     Today  It  Is  apropos  once  more. 
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You  see  befure  you  something  which 
could  Indeed  happen  only  In  America.  I 
stand  before  jou  as  the  cantor  docs  on  the 
Jewish  High  Holy  days  when  he  says.  Be- 
hold here  am  I,  In  deep  humility." 

I  came  from  a  small  coal- mining  town 
My  parents  were  of  very  modest  means.  I 
learned  the  meaning  of  hard  w^irk  at  an 
early  age.  But  I  got  a  chance  to  ro  to  col- 
lege, and  then  law  school.  You  folks  helped 
make  me  mayDr  at  36  and  U.S.  Senator  at  39. 
Only   In  Ameilca  could   this  happen. 

Only  In  America  could  a  poor  boy  from 
a  Lutheran  family  find  college  training  first 
in  a  Methodist  Institution  and  then  In  a 
State  Institution  and  then  be  Invited  to 
help  dedicate  a  Jewish  temple.  Only  In 
America  could  a  Jewish  congregation  buy 
Its  temple  location  from  the  Catholic 
Church  whlcl  obtained  It  originally  from 
the  State.  Only  In  America  could  we  look 
In  one  dlrocUc  n  and  see  three  great  Catholic 
institutions  a«  neighbors  and  then  look  in 
the  other  direction  and  see  two  Protestant 
Institutions  at  neighbors — all  while  we  dedi- 
cate a  Jewish  institution. 

The  words  of  the  Psalmist  are  appropri- 
ate; ""Then  sitid  they  among  the  nations: 
'The  Lord  h<'  th  done  great  things  with 
these."  The  Licrd  hath  done  great  things 
with  us;  We  are  rejoiced." 

Only  In  America  do  we  see  full  flowering 
of  the  kind  of  Hie  in  keeping  with  the 
Mosaic  Code  )f  laws  and  of  Justice.  Only 
here  do  we  have  the  kind  of  dally  lives  and 
the  kind  of  government  that  Is  In  keeping 
with  not  only  this  code,  but  with  the  con- 
cept of  the  brotherhood  of  mun  and  the 
fatherhood  of  God. 

In  deed,  ths  Judeo-Chrlstian  concept  of 
religion  and  the  American  concept  of  gov- 
ernment carr .-  similar  goals  and  simUar 
roads  to  these  goals.  The  OoTemment  makes 
and  carries  ovt  laws  based  to  a  great  decree 
on  the  laws  of  Moses.  But  government  of 
the  kind  we  ^now  In  the  United  States  of 
America  Is  more  than  laws.  It  U  a  way  of 
life. 

So  religion  .s  more  than  ritual,  more  than 
buildings,  mo-e  than  rules  and  regulations. 
Religion,  too.  is  a  way  of  life. 

True  religion  teaches  living  with  dignity, 
righteousness  and  chanty,  fostering  Justice, 
peace,  and  bn  >therhoc)d.  This  is  God's  way, 
we  are  taught. 

Our  kind  of  government  could  not  exist 
without  the  fame  principles.  This  is  what 
gives  It  moral  ty  and  a.  sense  of  Justice.  The 
principles  of  equality  cf  opportunity,  human 
dignity.  God-jlven  rlglits  are  embodied  In  the 
earliest  documents  of  thl.s  Republic.  Every 
schoolboy  knows  that  every  preat  leader  of 
this  Nation  1  as  reaffirmed  faith  in  God  in 
almost  every  lasting  address. 

Anyone  who  has  attended  sessions  of  city 
council,  the  State  legislature,  or  Congress 
knows  that  each  Is  opened  with  a  prayer. 
Every  official  n  our  land  swears  by  his  God 
that  he  vfUl  lalthfuUy  carry  out  the  duties 
of  his  office  Ir  accord  with  the  Constitution, 
Everywhere  you  go  In  this  land  you  find  that 
the  country  end  all  Its  divisions  are  rooted 
In  belief  In  God. 

It  has  beer  a  source  of  Joy  and  strength 
to  find  a  capaMe  and  understanding  Chaplain 
In  the  Senate  It  has  been  inspirational  for 
me  to  meet  oi  Wednesdays  with  otlier  Sen- 
ators for  brea<fast  and  Christian  meditation 
and  discussion. 

Yet,  a  country  so  grounded  and  whose 
leaders  are  sc'  grounded  In  religion  has  no 
official  religion.  Only  In  America  and  few 
other  lands  \n  there  full  recognition  of  God 
and  His  wonl  without  an  official  religion. 
Here  In  America  we  take  full  and  official  and 
legal  cognizance  that  every  man  is  free  to 
worship  as  he  sees  fit. 

As  I  see  It.  part  of  the  greatness  of  Amer- 
ica stems  fDm  our  collective  belief — our 
nondenomlnatlonal  belief  In  God — and  our 
dedication  to  protection  of  separate  beliefs. 
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The  men  who  forged  this  unique  concept  of 
government  have  lighted  the  way  along 
which  the  country  has  traveled  Is  trcvellng, 
and  will  travel 

Prom  Uien:  we  d.-aw  Inspiration  and  knowl- 
edge. And  this  Is  the  true  role  of  hlst^-jry — 
to  provide  guidance  and  an  example  Jame,-; 
Madison,  sometimes  called  th'  ;,.•' fr  •  :  W.f 
Constitution,  said  that  "to  sunrx^e  t-i.-  a;  . 
form  of  government  will  secure  liberty  or 
happiness  without  any  virtue  In  the  people  Is 
a  chimerical  Idea."  Chimerical  is  his  word 
It  means  unreal  or  Imagmary. 

George  Washington  said  It  is  not  realistic 
to  believe  that  good  government  Is  possible 
without  people  whose  thoughts  are  rooted  In 
morality  and  decency.  He  said:  ""Virtue  cw 
morality  Is  a  necessary  spring  of  popular 
government.'" 

Of  course,  we  do  not  always  live  up  to  our 
Ideals.  But,  so  long  as  citizens  are  well 
trained  In  the  principles  of  morality  and 
government,  those  principles  of  the  Mosaic 
Code,  wrongs  will  Inevitably  be  righted. 

This  Is  the  true  purpose  of  the  edifice  we 
dedicate  here  today.  It  Is  to  carry  on  that 
unbroken  chain  of  Judaism  and  Its  teachings 
which  started  with  Father  Abraham  and  has 
pa.ssed  from  generation  to  generation  and 
which  Includes  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  It  Is  to 
teach  the  lofty  ideals  of  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan 
t>eUef — broUierhood.  Justice.  It  Is  to  teach 
the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  other  moral 
codes  of  religion  upon  which  man  ha.s  not 
been  able  to  improve  In  many  hundreds  of 
years  of  trying. 

So  long  as  Temple  Adath  Israel  of  Evans- 
ville. Ind..  and  thousands  of  churches  and 
synagogues  like  It  throughout  this  land  can 
teach  the  ancient  truths  and  beliefs  and 
morals  of  the  Bible  and  the  prophets,  rabbis, 
teachers,  and  disciples,  the  system  we  cher- 
ish In  this  country  will  live. 

This  Is  more  than  a  house  of  worship.  It 
is.  as  the  synagogues  have  also  long  been 
known — a  house  of  teachings,  a  meeting 
house,  a  house  of  God.  The  Jewish  tradi- 
tion of  strong  family  ties  Is  legendary.  With- 
out It  how  could  a  religion  and  a  people  have 
survived  so  much  for  so  long?  It  is  a  bed- 
rock ujXMi  which  sturdy  foundations  have 
been  built. 

So  It  Is  no  wonder  to  the  thinking  man 
that  this  temple  of  a  modest  congregation 
in  a  medium -sized  city  contains  not  only  a 
beautiful  sanctuary  combining  the  tradi- 
tional with  the  modern,  but  also  many  fine 
classrooms,  a  youth  recreation  center,  an 
audltorlum-gym  combination.  You  are  try- 
ing to  keep  on  the  traditions  of  learning 
which  has  become  synonymous  with  the 
Jewish  people. 

Citizens  so  educated  not  only  pass  on  to 
future  generations  the  great  traditions  and 
knowledge  of  a  great  people,  they  are  also 
essential  to  continuing  this  great  country 
of  otira.  Without  cltlsenB  of  the  future 
trained  in  the  teachings  of  Judaism  and 
Christianity.  Imbued  with  a  spirit  of  basic 
morality,  there  Is  no  future  }or  this  cruntJT-. 
Jefferson  once  wrote:  "I  kniw  of  n"  pffe 
depository  of  the  ultimate  power.?  of  .<;<->ciety 
but  the  people  themselves  And.  il  we  think 
them  not  enlightened  enough  to  exercise 
their  control  with  wholesome  discretion,  the 
remedy  la  not  to  take  It  from  them,  but 
to  Inform  their  discretion  by  (ducatlnr.  " 

Mndlson  put  It  this  Mk'ay :  "K:iowUdpf^  will 
forevrr  r   vf-n  Ignorance" 

In  cur  way  of  doiiiK  th1:ip?  re;:(r<'"Uf; 
knowledge — to  know  G'-«d  to  underRtai.d 
Him.  to  fear  Him  as  a  son  frars  his  father. 
to  walk  in  His  ways — Is  imp ortarit  knowledpe 
because  It  gives  meaning  and  depth  bec^iuse 
It  provides  the  morality  the  Nath-n  needs  t< 
e3C!=t  in  its  tradition. 

Knowledge  such  as  1?  taueht  In  this  build- 
ing Is  truly  the  only  hope  we  hfive  of  govrrn- 
Ing  ourseU'es  In  the  American  way.  It  must 
govern  the  Ignorance  of  gc-dlessnej-s  and 
Immorality.     Therefore.  It  must   be  tfl"  ght. 


Thus  this  temple  is  not  alone  the  symbol 
of  a  reilg1i<n  It  is  not  alone  the  symbol  of 
a  community  wherein  Catholic,  Protestant, 
and  Jpw  are  nelehlxirs  and  like  it.  It  Is  a 
fountatnhead  of  knowledge  and  morality  of 
the  k;nd  which  has  suEt.ained  n<  :  only  the 
Jpu.sh  people  bu;  the  Ji.aeo-Chn£ti&ii  way 
ar..!    Indeed,  thf  American  wuy. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

t  F 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or   Massac;-: rsrTT?^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPF.E.-ENT.\  n  VEc: 

Monday,Febriia'-y  8.  1960 

Mr.  BOLAND  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Amer- 
ica tips  Its  hat  today  to  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  on  the  oc<'a.sicn  of  its  50th 
anniversary.  I  take  pride  in  noting  that 
Hampden  Council  No.  234.  with  its  head- 
quarters in  my  congressional  district, 
also  celebrates  its  50th  anniversary  tliis 
year.  Both  events  were  maikec  by  an 
impressive  banquet  held  in  the  Spnnp- 
field,  Mass.,  auditorium  on  January  27, 
1960.  I  was  higlily  honored  to  be  a.^ked 
to  deliver  the  anniversary  address.  But, 
more  significantly.  I  was  privile.eed  to 
witness  the  presentation  of  honors  and 
awards  to  scouts,  scuut  leaders,  and  dis- 
tinguished citizens  for  their  cut.-^tandmg 
contribuiion.s  to  and  m  behalf  of  scout- 
dom. 

Mr.  Si>eaker.  under  unanimous  consent 
I  include  in  my  remarks  the  prog^ram,  the 
list  of  recipients  of  sp)ecial  honors,  and 
my  address. 

The  address,  program  and  hst  of  re- 
cipients follow : 

Address  bt  Hon.  Edw.«,fd  P    Bo-l.k-^v 

When  I  was  first  asked  to  come  here  to 
participate  In  this  event.  I  felt  then,  and  I 
know  new  that  my  talents  wou'.d  not  be 
eqxial  to  the  task.  For  this  is  no  ordinary, 
run-of-the-mill,  routine  occasion-  the  kind 
of  event  that  people  In  public  life  experi- 
ence so  much  and  too  often.  No.  This 
gathering  Is  something  extraordinary — an 
episode  that  hapf>ens  Infrequently  and  the 
only  time  It  will  occur  In  tl.e  V.lstory  of 
this  great  organization. 

You  honor  me  indeed  to  ir.vite  me  to  be 
a  part  of  it.  I  apj^reclate  very  dcep'y  your 
gracious  rcquert.  1  welcome  it  enthusiasti- 
cally. 

All  of  us  gather  here  tonight  to  mark  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Boy  Scout.«:  of  Amer- 
ica— the  irclden  Jubilee  of  Scov.tdorr.  But  as 
we  look  back  at  the  pages  of  Scout  history. 
we  can  say  with  certainty  thrit  t\erj  year 
hfis  been  a  golden  year. 

What  a  glorious  history  it  ha?  been  No 
other  youth  movement  lias  caught  on  so 
fast  •  •  •  none  has  succeeded  as  well. 
N  ne  wir:  endure  as  long. 

My  friends,  this  is  not  Just  happenstance. 
It  Is  so  because  of  the  very  nature  of  the 
movemei.t— the  bedrcKk  upon  which  it  l3 
built.  Its  whole  activity  8pj>ea:s  to  the 
finer  Instincts  of  youth  and  adult.  Its  entire 
program  1?  geared  to  building  a  better  boy — 
trained  to  the  true  values  cf  physical 
,';treneth.  mental  alertness — and  moral 
s:r.i.^:".*.:.ess  Its  total  concern  l£  attuned  to 
the  Soout  doing  his  duty  to  his  God  and 
his  country.  On  this  basis  and  in  this  at- 
mosphere, it  Is  no  wonder  that  it  developed 
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umiuiiis   lur  une  uouese  oi    r^cineorm£j      of   living,    be-^aus^.   the   conrrnTath  n    of   „;;      .^.,,ch  these  Immlp-nnta  fo-und-^hlefly  tree- 
and    two  classroom-office    build.ngs  and      Treasury   borrowing   on   very  sh  .rt-term   se-      dom.     Today  It  la  apropoe  once  more. 
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Into  the  magnificent  organization  that  opens 
its    golden    door    on    February    8.    1960. 

It  all  started  with  Lord  Baden-PoweU. 
British  military  hero,  author  and  artist. 
This  remarkable  human  beln<  drew  on  his 
vast  and  Interesting  experiences  to  shape 
the  "Boy  Scout  theme"  In  the  first  Boy 
Scout  camp  the  world  had  ever  knrjwn  on 
Bro-.vnsea  Island,  off  the  southern  coast  '>f 
England  in  1907.  The  germ  of  sc'iutdum  w.i-, 
planted  in  the  United  S'ates  by  a  newspaper 
and  magazine  publisher.  William  D.  Boyce. 
A  good  deed — a  simple  one— by  an  English 
Boy  Scout,  guiding  this  visiting  American 
through  a  dense  Lcndon  f  >g,  w.as  the  spark 
that  ignited  B<iyce's  interest.  He  talked  to 
and  learned  fr  ,ru  the  chief  Scout  himself. 
Baden-Powell,  the  aims  and  program  of 
scouting.  He  came  b.-.ck  to  America  to 
spread  the  idea  With  his  friends.  Colin  H. 
L.vmgstone.  Edgar  Robinson  and  other 
people  in  the  Nations  Capital.  Boyce  estab- 
lished the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  on  Feb- 
ruary 8.  1910 

H'^w  It  has  flourished 
Is  emphatically  told  by 
troops — 3  288.446  cubs, 
plorers — 1.271.702  adult 
of    It.      Some    5.000000 


jver  the  past  years 
the   figures — 58.456 
scouts,      and      ex- 
volunteers.     Think 
people    in    the    Boy 


Scouts  of  America  alone  And  from  the  time 
of  its  birth,  some  30.000,000  people  of  the 
United  States  have  participated  In  the 
movement 

The  impac*  tha*:  this  great  gr.up  has  had 
on  the  American  way  of  life  can  never  be 
measured.  Y  lu  will  find  that  their  influence 
has  been,  and  is  being  felt  In  every  facet 
of  the  American  scene.  The  contributlona 
that  they  have  made  and  are  now  making 
In  building  a  be'i'er  Nation:  A  stronger 
country:  A  healthier  America — these  con- 
tributions can  be  noted  through  the  history 
of  your  Boy  Scout  movement.  The  pages 
of  your  membership  are  emblazoned  with  the 
names  of  great  and  dedicated  Americans  who 
have  served  this  Nation  courageously  and 
devotedly  In  peace  and  In  war — Presidents, 
Governcrs.  Senators,  Representatives,  uni- 
versity presidents  and  educators,  religious 
leaders,  generals  and  privates  In  the  Armed 
Farces — in  business  and  in  Industry,  labor 
and  agriculture,  the  arts  and  sciences — the 
whole  gamut  of  American  life  on  the  Na- 
tional. State,   and   Iccal   levels. 

All  of  this  gives  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
Worth,  the  value,  the  untold  Influence  of 
scoutdom 

Scoutdom  siicceed.s  because  Into  It  go  the 
hopes,  the  aspirations,  the  thrills,  the  good, 
the  deeds  of  millions.  It  offers  the  things 
that  young  people  strr.e  for,  that  boys  want. 
when  they  are  given  the  opportunity  and  the 
leadership. 

The  scout  oath.  Ils  12  laws,  the  motto  and 
scout  slogan,  all  .-idd  up  to  a  code  that  can 
and  does  prcxluce  the  best  in  the  character  of 
human  mind,  body  and  soul.  Scoutdom  is 
built  on  lasting  values,  something  like  the 
very  nature  of  the  Natum  itself.  This  coun- 
try was  not  solely  built  by  its  majestic  moun- 
tains. Its  tumbling  waterfalls  and  streams,  its 
racing  rivers,  its  rockbound  coasts,  its  mag- 
nificent plains  d'K-ile  and  beautiful  harbors. 
It  did  not.  alone,  come  to  life  with  Its  teem- 
ing cities,  shaded  towns  and  villages  and  Its 
almost  infinite  wealth  of  natural  resources. 
No'  A  nation  Is  not  built  merely  of  brick, 
mortar,  and  timber  to  fall  In  the  first  storm. 
Rather  It  Is  built  and  bound  together  by  the 
hopes  and  fears,  the  love  and  the  labor  of 
millions  of  men  and  women  seeking  a  way 
to  the  infinite. 

So  It  Is  with  Scouting  It  l.s  bci-sf>d  upon 
the  combined  and  patient  lab<  r  o:  mill:  m.s 
of  men  and  women  determined  th.it  Ameri- 
can boys,  no  matter  where  they  live,  shall 
have  the  opportunities  that  spell  f.iith,  hope, 
and  love. 

To  you,  the  leaders  of  the  Scouting  move- 
ment, go  the  grateful  thanks  of  the  Nation. 
Withovit  your  enthusiasm,  y..ur  yeal.  your  de- 


votior  to  this  movement.  It  could  not  suc- 
ceed, ?xpand.  and  prosper.  In  assisting  the 
young  to  grow,  you  grow  yourselves.  In  giv- 
ing of  your  ability,  your  time  and  efforts.  I 
know  you  have  felt  the  sense  of  giving  to 
yoursflf.  How  true  Walt  Whitman's  words. 
The  .:1ft  is  to  the  giver  and  comes  back  most 
to  hiri  " 

Wit.i  the  challenge  that  faces  our  existence 
on  all  fronts — adversaries  from  without  and 
decay  from  within — you  cannot  relax  the 
steady  and  tremendous  work  that  Is  yours  to 
continue  to  educate  our  youth  in  the  busi- 
ness Df  scouting  and  responsibility.  You 
have  taught  and  are  teaching  much  of  our 
youth  to  love  and  respect  our  country.  In 
making  the  individual  boy  conscious  of  his 
obligation  to  his  patrol,  his  troop,  to  his 
community.  State,  and  Nation,  you  have  in- 
stilled In  him  at  an  early  age  the  kind  of 
respor.sibiUty  that  our  country  needs  If  it  is 
to  last  and  survive  In  this  atomic,  hydrogen, 
missile,  and  space  age 

With  prejudice,  hatred,  and  fear,  youth 
delinquency  seemingly  running  rampant  In 
many  parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as  In  our 
own  great  land,  the  need  for  the  program 
you  offer  Is  perhaps  greater  today  than  ever 
before 

The  task  that  lives  before  the  leaders  of 
the  Scout  program  Is  great.  Yet  heavy  and 
dlfflcu:t  assignments  are  ofttlmes  reduced  to 
featherweight  from  the  shear  Joy  of  the  Job 
and  the  knowledge  that  it  must  be  done 
What  greater  happiness  can  be  experienced 
than  that  of  helping  your  fellow  man— par- 
ticularly the  youth — to  ofTer  a  chance,  to 
provide  the  means  and  the  tool*  to  develop 
their  talents,  to  learn  of  and  enjoy  the  world 
about  them  And  this,  all  tending  toward 
building  a  good  boy  for  today,  a  better  man 
for  the  morrow. 

May  I  say  that  only  you— and  people  like 
you  tnroughout  the  land  and  In  freedom 
loving  countries  across  the  world — only  you 
can  make  this  plan  work.  Volunteers,  com- 
pletely unselfish  people,  dedicated  to  love  of 
people,  of  country  and  of  God  You  are  the 
reason  why  the  Boy  Scout  movement  does 
and  can  succeed. 

Oh,  there  have  been  other  youth  move- 
ments that  have  been  tried  and  tested.  We 
know  of  some  of  them  In  the  past  and  some 
of  the  present — youth  movements  predicated 
upon  government  conscription  and  con- 
troUed  by  paid  hirelings  of  the  state  to  In- 
culcat4'  hate,  arrogance  and  love  of  war  Into 
the  Impressionable  youthful  mind  and  char- 
acter. 

Many  of  you  can  recall,  as  I  vividly  do  the 
documentary  films  on  the  Nazi  youth  move- 
ment made  prior  to  World  War  II.  Mere 
boys,  the  same  kind  and  age  of  thoee  you 
have  trained,  being  mentally  framed  to  love 
war.  hiind-to-hand  combat,  gas  warfare,  how 
to  shoot,  how  to  kill. 

This  wajs  their  youth  movement  and  many 
within  a  few  years  went  off  to  war — confi- 
dent, proud,  arrogant.  I  remember  seeing 
many  of  them  as  captives  at  the  end  of 
war — titter  disillusionment  written  on  their 
faces.  Their  entire  training,  as  mere  youths, 
had  been  geared  to  the  vicious  doctrine  that 
they  were  the  master  race  and  the  only  good 
was  to  conquer  and  to  rule. 

In  defeat,  they  were  lost — aimless.  They 
had  nothing  In  which  to  believe  and  little 
will  or  capacity  to  turn  elsewhere.  Their 
souls  Jind  their  minds  had  been  wrenched 
from  them.     What  a  pity  to  behold. 

And  today,  we  can  be  sure  that  the  youth 
rr.oven-enu  behind  the  Iron  Curtain — In 
Russia  and  her  satellites — though,  perhaps 
playing;  down  the  war  games,  are  engaged  in 
a  masfive  propaganda  program.  This  effort 
la  scaled  to  the  task  of  educating  through 
young  peoples  organizations  the  supremacy 
of  the  state — that  communism  Is  to  rtUe  the 
world — that  any  means  Justifies  the  end — 
that  rjllglon  Is  the  opiate  of  the  people. 
Relentessly   pounded    Into    fertile    youthful 


minds  Is  the  theme  the  people  exist  for  the 
state — not  the  state  for  the  people.  The 
state  Is  all — the  state  Is  everything  And 
they  are  continually  being  told  that  they  can 
and  win  bury  ua. 

Well,  this  la  what  can  happen  and  haa  hap- 
pened when  the  State  controls  youth  organ- 
izations. The  boya  and  glrla  become  mere 
pawna  In  the  acheme  of  the  political  masters 

Thank  the  founders,  and  the  long  Hat  of 
Scout  leadera,  that  thla  cannot  happen  to 
your  movement.  By  lu  very  nature,  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  could  not  decay  to 
thla  end.  Prom  the  beginning.  It  waa  made 
certain  that  no  Government  funds  were 
wanted  to  maintain  and  support  scouting — 
for  such  f unda  too  often  lead  to  political  and 
State  Interference. 

But  moat  of  all.  It  cannot  happen  be- 
cause of  the  hundreda  of  thousands  of  un- 
paid. Intensely  Intereated  volunteers  who 
want  to  rtin  their  own  shop  and  abhor  the 
thought  of  being  told  what  to  do,  when  to 
do  It  and  If  It  can  be  done  at  all. 

Aa  I  flew  here  this  afternoon  and  watched 
the  great  sprawling  cltlea  of  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  below,  I  thought 
of  the  values  that  made  America  and  what 
muat  be  done  to  preserve  It — the  tremend- 
ously slgnlflcant  part  that  the  B<jy  Scouts 
of  America  have  played  In  the  role  of  build- 
ing this  Nation,  and  what  scoutdom  must 
do  In  the  present  and  the  future.  It  aeema 
to  me  that  your  chief  Scout  executive,  Ar- 
thur A    Shuck,  sunimed  up  the  Job: 

"You  muat  go  forward  with  sooutdom  ag- 
greaalvely  •  •  •  aa  you  do  so.  you  must  keep 
m  mind  that  tremendoua  parade  of  youth 
growing  up  In  the  years  before  you,  and 
safeguard  the  future  of  our  country  by  ade- 
quately training  our  boys  In  those  things 
that  make  for  the  splrlttial  minded,  dedi- 
cated citizen  who  will,  in  turn,  guarantee 
the  future  freedom,  not  only  of  America 
but  of  the  world.  Thla  1«  the  goal  to  which 
the  Boy  Scouta  of  America  stand  dedicated  " 

With  thla  goal  In  mind,  the  Boy  Scouta  of 
America  can  look  ahead  to  the  next  50 
yearn  aecure  In  the  knowledge  that  Is  Is 
doing  Ita  part  In  the  development  of  our 
youth  to  be  physically  strong,  mentally 
awake,  and  morally  atralght,  to  be  citizens  of 
character,  with  high  aplrttual  Ideala  and 
motlvea.  Thla  la  not  Juat  a  desirable  thing, 
but  la  essential  If  America  la  to  fulfill  Ita 
mlsaloD  aa  the  leader  of  the  free  world. 

I  close  with  my  congratulatlona  and  again 
express  the  thanka  of  the  people  of  America 
to  Hampden  Council,  Boy  Scouta  of  America, 
for  Ita  aervlce  of  50  years  to  the  youth  of 
our  community. 

I  am  also  privileged  to  bring  to  this 
great  gathering,  the  greetings  of  the  honor- 
ary president  of  the  Boy  Scouta  of  America. 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

BoT     Scour     BANguTT     Pbckuum.     Hampdem 
CotJNCiL  No.  234,  jAKXJAtT  27,  I860 

Opening  ceremony. 

Invocation  by  Rev.  Leslie  H  Johnson,  D  D  , 
Protestant  Scout  chaplain,  pastor,  Wesley 
Church. 

Dinner. 

Introduction  by  Toastmaater  Charles  M. 
Healey.  Jr.,  council  commissioner. 

"Pacing  the  Next  Fifty,"  by  A.  Lionel 
Lawrence,  council  president. 

Eagle  badge  presentation  by  Lee  V.  D. 
Schermerhorn.  council  advancement  chair- 
man. 

Training  achievement  by  Andrew  F  Fltz- 
hugh.  council  leadership  training  chair- 
man— Arrowhead  honor,  den  mother's 
award,  scouter's  award,  scouter's  key. 

Special  recognition  by  Russell  G.  Exley. 
scout  executive. 

Woodbadge     presentation     by     Harry     W 
Blodgett,    director.    Horace    A.    Moses   Scout 
Reservation. 
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Silver    Bearer     Award    for    IMatlngulshed 
Service. 

Address  by  Hon.  Edward  P.  Boland. 

Closing  ceremony. 

SU'Vm  Beavi'.b  Aw.ards  for  Distincl-ished 

SEJtVlCK 

William  R.  Falconer,  Jr  ,  Leon  J    Carman, 
Eugene  Oulm<a.  Melvln  D.  Southworth. 


WOODBAOCI     iK-rrRNATIONAI.    TRAINING     AWAKD 

Alexander  firynlewlcz,  scoutmaster,  troop 
163  Roger  D  Ball,  scoutmaster,  troop  18; 
John  Redman  scoutmaster,  troop  173;  War- 
ren LaBorde,  a^isistant  scoutmaster,  troop 
173:  J.  Arthur  Baron,  chairman,  Chlcopee 
Health  and  Safety  Committee;  Harold  Guy- 
ton,   acoutmatter.   troop  89. 


52  of  Sprinpf.eld  Margaret  Mikesh:  Park  173 
of  Sixteen  Acres,  Betty  PljufTe.  I'lick  181  of 
Chlcopee,  Vera  Pad;  Pack  124  of  WestflPld. 
Ina  Berggren;  Pack  15  of  Springfield.  Mrs. 
Henry  StebbUia;  Pack  182  of  Ludlow,  Bar- 
bara LaPalme;  Pack  83  of  West  Springfield. 
Iris  Stefnowlch;  Pack  87  of  W'est  Springfield, 
Beulah  Russell;  Pack  150  of  Chlcopee.  Mrs. 
Wilfred  Thlvlerge;  Pack  27  of  Springfield, 
Dolores  Mungert;  Pack  107  of  Westfield. 
Elizabeth  Ann  Regan;  Pack  34  of  Springfield. 
Mrs.  Jean  Stratton;  Pack  78  of  Feeding  Hills, 
Elaine  Roberts;  Pack  15  of  Springfield,  Mrs. 
Herve  Pondrlce;  Pack  7  of  Brlmfield,  Jean 
McGann;  Pack  21  of  Springfield,  Myrtle 
PI  card. 


Scon  Awards 
Receiving  the  Arrowhead  Honor  for  out- 
standing commissioner  service  to  the  unit* 
of  the  Hampden  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  and  upon  completion  of  the  re- 
quired years  of  service  plus  local  and  na- 
tional tralnlni^  courses  were  the  following: 
Algonquin  dls  xlct,  Horace  Doc"  Ashline,  of 
Feeding  Hills  Nlpmuck  district.  Rudolph 
Longtln,  of  Springfield;  King  Philip  DUtrlct, 
David  Katz,  of  Springfield. 

The  Scouters  key,  a  formal  recognition  of 
successful  youth  leadership  plus  attendance 
at  district,  coi  ncll,  national  training  courses, 
and  roundtables  were  the  following  Scouters: 
r.-edertck  M.  Converse  of  Troop  41  of  Spring- 
field; Wilfred  Thlvlerge  of  Troop  160  of 
Chlcopee;  Karl  Nugent  of  Troop  48  of  Spring- 
field; Adrian  LaPolnte  of  Cub  Scout  Pack 
100  of  Westlield;  Edward  Wblttemore  of 
Troop  63  of  Sarlngfleld:  Arthur  Kingston  of 
Troop  300  of  Chlcopee;  William  Luke,  neigh- 
borhood commissioner  of  Westover  Air  Force 
Base;  Donald  Rice  at  Cub  Scout  Pack  34  of 
Springfield:  Ludger  Morln  of  Troop  149  of 
Chlcopee  Fal!.s;  Charles  McCall.  neighbor- 
hood comml."?  4oner  of  Weetover  Air  Force 
Base;  Richard  Oour  of  Troop  54  of  Spring- 
field; Douglaa  Taylor  of  Troop  21  of  Spring- 
field; Gerald  LaPalme  of  Troop  358  of  Lud- 
low; Julian  Pamfrey  of  Troop  101  of  West- 
field;  Prank  Nowatka  of  Cub  Scout  Pack  124 
of  Westfield:  Michael  P  Regan  of  Cub  Scout 
Pack  141  of  Chlcopee;  Fred  Held  of  Cub 
Scout  Pack  141  of  Westcver  Field;  Alex  John- 
eon,  neighborhood  comml'^sloner  of  West- 
over;  Robert  Kaczman  of  Troop  108  of  West- 
field. 

Receiving  the  Scouters  Award,  recognition 
In  the  adult  field  of  leadership:  Kenneth 
of  Tnop  48  of  Springfield;  Prank 
of  Trcop  89  of  Agawam;  Richard 
Glngras  of  Troop  89  of  Agawam;  Basil  Peder- 
zanl  of  Troop'  89  of  Agawam;  Frank  Plnlo 
of  Troop  89  oi  Agawaon;  Woodrow  Roberts 
of  Troop  89  of  Agawam;  Kenneth  Howe  of 
Troop  161  of  Palmer:  Edgar  Canty  of  Pack 
and  Troop  141  of  Chlcopee;  Julius  Thai  of 
Troop  32  of  Springfield;  Albert  Domalnque 
of  Pack  56  of  Springfield;  Robert  Pollard  of 
Pack  173  of  .'Sixteen  Acres;  John  P.arent  of 
Troop  18  of  Sixteen  Acres.  Charles  Amos  of 
Troop  182  of  Ludlow;  Arthur  Sattler  of 
Troop  117  of  Westfield;  Alton  Poole  of  Troop 
4  of  Indian  Orchard;  Kenneth  Walcott  of 
Troop  150  of  Chlcopee;  Pred  Schultz  of 
Troop  150  of  Chlcopee:  Charles  Agen  of 
Troop  181  of  Ludlow;  Armand  Gamache  of 
Troop  180  of  Ludlow;  Sam  Pine  of  Troop  21 
of  Springfield;  Romeo  Meunler  of  Troop  64 
of  Springfield. 

'Den  Mothers  Award."  symbol  of  trained 
dedicated  leadership  for  youth;  Pack  4  of 
Indian  Orchard,  Jeanne  Saa,  Isabelle  Jam- 
bora,  Marie  I»ay.  Mary  Dodge;  Pack  161  of 
Palmer,  LouUe  Ball,  Pauline  Santucci;  Pack 
140  of  Westover  Air  Force  Base,  Prances 
Held;  Pack  1-6  of  Springfield.  Mrs.  George 
Dwyer,  Esther  Groleau,  Mildred  Domalnque, 
Evelyn  Surprenant,  Anne  Denis,  Alice 
Hamre;  Pack  48  ol  Springfield.  Rose  La- 
Bonte;  Pack  lA  of  Springfield,  Edith  Guevln: 
Pack  102  of   Westfield.  Audrey  Grant;    Pack 


Freedom  of  Expreijlon 


the  or.ly  appropriate  claiification  can 
come  through  congre.^siona;  action.  Any 
action  of  the  Government  that  affects  a 
person's  business  or  right  to  do  bu.smess 
should  be  a  permisjible  tax  cxi>ense. 
Congress  should  express  this  philcsophy 
in  clarifying  legislation  that  makes  it 
absolutely  clear  that  it  is  the  "sharply 
defined  national  policy"  to  encourage 
and  not  to  repress  freedom  of  expres- 
sion. 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.aRKS 

F 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MILLER 

\Tt     Nf.  W     Yi.'RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  8.  1960 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  bill  I  introduced  today  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  so  as  to  provide  that  lawful  ex- 
penditures for  legislative  purposes  shall 
be  allowed  as  deductions  from  gross 
income. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  recently 
published  a  regulation  which  attempts  to 
define  the  type  of  "ordinary  and  neces- 
sary" business  expense  that  may  be  de- 
ductible for  Federal  tax  pun>oses  when 
such  expenses  involve  so-called  legisla- 
tive activities.  This  regulation,  which 
was  published  on  December  29,  1959, 
holds  that  business  expenses  are  not  a 
justified  tax  expense  if  for  "lobbying 
puiposes.  or  the  promotion  or  defeat  of 
legislation,  for  p>olitical  camp>aign  pur- 
poses (including  the  support  of  or  op- 
position to  any  candidate  for  public  of- 
fice), or  for  carrying  on  propaganda 
(including  advertising)  relating  to  any 
of  the  foregoing  purposes." 

These  broad,  ambiguous  tPi-m-s  are  not 
defined  in  the  regulation  and  therefore 
there  are  no  eruidelines  either  for  the 
Government  or  for  affected  taxpayers  to 
determine  what  tyf>e  of  activities  in  this 
area  may  be  covered.  Because  of  these 
ambiguities,  there  is  widespread  concern 
that  such  administrative  inte:  pretation 
may  have  the  effect  of  inhibiting  freedom 
of  expression  of  views  on  matters  of 
government 

With  the  ever  expanding  impact  of 
government  activities,  at  all  levels  of 
government,  in  the  daily  lives  of  our 
citizens,  any  action  that  may  curtail  the 
freedom  of  expression  of  views  on  such 
matters  should  be  examined  very  care- 
fully. Our  Constitution  expressly  guar- 
antees the  rights  of  free  speech  and  a 
free  press  and  the  right  to  petition  tlio 
Congress.  The  tax  laws  should  not  be 
invoked  as  an  indirect  mean?  of  curtail- 
ing any  of  these  basic  freedoms  of 
expression. 

The  Congress  should  immediately  un- 
dertake a  review  of  the  problenxs  raised 
by  this  regulation  for   it   appears    that 


H.R.  755-3 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF      MINNESL'H 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Oh  REPKE-ENTATIVES 
Monday.  Fcbr-u a -i  8.  1960 

Mr,  NELSEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  th.t  morn- 
ing is  was  the  pleasure  of  several  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress,  includmy  myself, 
to  attend  the  50th  anniversary  break- 
fast of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and 
there  take  part  in  ceremonies  marking 
the  golden  jubilee  of  this  youth  move- 
ment which  has  meant  so  much  to  our 
Nation. 

We  were  particularly  impressed  with 
the  50  young  men.  among  them  Robert 
Floyd  Hoel,  of  Hutchinson,  Minn. — 
Scouts  all — who  represented  the  50 
States  of  the  Union.  Certainly  they  epit- 
omized the  finest  type  of  embiTonic 
citizens.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
our  Nation  can  count  on  them  as  the 
leaders  of  tomorrow. 

Though  there  were  only  50  of  these 
Scouts  present,  they  represented  an 
alumni  of  over  31  million  men  and  boys 
who  have  been  associated  with  the  mo\  e- 
ment  since  its  formation  here  in  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  50  years  at:o.  They  also 
represent,  in  a  most  admirable  way,  ihe 
5.043  000  boys  and  men  who  are  cur- 
rently active  in  the  programs  of 
scouting. 

It  is  significant  to  note  t!;at  these  lar?:e 
fiLiures  mean  much  more  than  cold  sta- 
tistics. They  represent  a  concrete  meas- 
ui-ement  of  the  effectiveness  of  our 
American  way  of  doine  ti.ines  Much 
credit  must  go  to  the  1.300.000  men  and 
women  who  give  dedicated  service  as  vol- 
unteer leaders  of  this  movement,  and  to 
tlie  3.500  men  who  have  dedicated  their 
lives  to  career  service  as  Scout  execu- 
tives. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  have  a  very 
dynamic  program.  Its  Cub  Scout  pro- 
gram. it.s  Boy  Scout  program,  and  its 
Explorer  program  give  to  boys  the  things 
they  want — fun.  adventure,  and  ro- 
mance. But  It  gives  to  the  Nation  of  the 
future  new  generations  of  young  men 
trained  in  the  finest  precepts  of  citizen- 
ship. This  movement  has  a  program 
With  a  pui-posc 

When  the  movement  pot  underway  it 
w;is  dedicated  to  traminp  boys  in  citi.ien- 
ship.  buildmL'  citizenship,  devclopini: 
self-reliance,  and  forming  good  charac- 
ter. It  has  done  this,  and  done  it  effec- 
tively. 

Through  its  virile  and  appealing  pro- 
gram built  around  the  lore  of  scouting, 
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with  its  rich  outdoor  activities,  it  ex- 
poses boys  to  the  highest  type  of  men  as 
scoutmasters  and  leaders.  And  a,s  i';  sees 
about  this  program  involvement,  it  ex- 
poses these  boys,  and  their  leaders,  to 
one  of  the  finest  codes  of  ethics  ever 
developed — the  Scout  oath  I  would  have 
that  oath  repeated  here  for  inciu.--ion  m 
this  Record,  not  only  for  what  it  means 
to  growing  boys,  but  for  what  it  mear.s 
as  a  guide  for  adulcs  m  their  pe:l'orm- 
ance  of  day-to-day  duti^'^  m  business  and 
Government: 

Or.  my  hTi;^r  I  wi;;  do  my  best;  to  do  my 
du^y  tu  God  and  my  country;  to  obey  the 
Scout  law;  to  help  other  people  at  all  times; 
and  to  keep  myself  physically  strong,  mental- 
ly a'*"ake,   and   morally  straight. 

The  Honorable  Speaker  S^m  Rayburn. 
along  with  Congressman  Carl  Vinson 
and  Senator  C.-^rl  H.ayden  were  in  the 
64th  Congress  which  grai:ttd  a  charter 
to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  in  1916. 
Mr.  R.AYBURN  wrote  of  the  event  in  the 
February  i.ssue  of  Scoutinr  ma^-^azine.  As 
a  tribute  t-o  Scouting  I  -v^  ;'d  .i-k  ';hat 
the  article  be  inserted  :;.  t;.-  C'in-ls- 
siON.AL  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

ir  R    755-3 

tBy    the   H   ::    .-^^e   S.*m    RATBtTiN.   Speaker, 

H^iuse  of  Representatives) 

The  summer  of  1916  was  a  hectic  time  for 
the  U  S.  Government. 

South  ot  our  border  an  outlaw  named 
Pancho  Villa  caused  armed  clashes  to  occur. 
Submarine  warfare  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
threatened  oiir  neutrality,  and  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  has  demanded  that  Ger- 
maiiy  abandon  this  practice. 

The  6-tth  C  mgress  was  hurriedly  enacting 
emerijency  defeii.se  legislation.  On  June  3. 
the  National  Deff>nse  Act  Increased  the  size 
of  the  Regular  Army  to  186.000  men,  pro- 
vided for  a  federalized  National  Guard  of 
424  800.  estab.ished  civilian  training  camps, 
and  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  at  col- 
leges and  universities,  and  authorized  the 
purchase  of  maintenance  of  airships. 

Domestic  legislation  under  consideration 
Included  establishment  of  the  National  Park 
Service;  a  bill  providing  a  standard  8-hour 
day  for  most  railroad  workers;  a  $5  million 
Federal  good  roads  bill;  the  Farm  Loan  Act. 
creating  a  land  bank  system  for  loans  to 
farmers;  a  Child  Labor  Act;  a  new  Revenue 
Act  that  would  double  the  normal  rate  of 
Income    tax 

Congress  wjuld  soon  pass  the  Jones  Act 
that  guaranteed  Philippine  Independence 
when  the  islands  demonstrated  ability 
to  govern  themselves. 

This  bu.«y  64th  Congress  also  found  time 
to  pass  a  bill  known  as  H.R.  755-3. 

1  s:gne.d  '.vi-th  ceremont 

On  June  15,  1916.  President  Wilson,  who 
was  nominated  the  next  day  for  a  second 
term  approved  H  R.  755-3.  This  bill  granted 
a  Federal  charter  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica, thereby  giving  a  legal  foundation  for 
Scouting  as  a  permanent  program  for  boys. 
Here  was  protection  that  could  be  secured  by 
no  other  means. 

In  1916  It  was  rare  for  the  President  to 
make  a  cerenio-.iy  of  signing  bills.  However. 
Woodrow  Wils<:in  had  a  great  Interest  In 
the  Scouting;  movement  and  was  Its  honor- 
ary president  He  m.ide  an  exception  for 
H  R  755-3  and  signed  the  bUl.  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  Eagle  Scouts  and  ofBcers  and 
members  of  the  National  Council,  Boy  Scouts 
of  America 

The  President  presented  'he  pen  he  had 
used  to  Colin  Livingstone,  national  council 
president.       Besides    Mr.    Livingstone,    Paul 


Sleman.  W.i.shington  a".ir:iey  for  the  B-iv 
Sr^uts  of  America,  a:id  s'',;rea  uf  uther 
pr  >mlnent  citizens  had  sought  this  leglsla- 
ti-;U  for  years. 

TWO   ri^KKS  or  sP^;<E'A(iRK 

The  bill  for  Federal  Incorporation  had 
bten  i.uroduced  in  the  House  In  1914  by 
Representative  Charles  C.  Carlin  of  Virginia 
and  in  1915  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  John 
K.  Shie.ds  of  Tennessee. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  had  made 
an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  as  well  as  other  organizations 
of  a  similar  character.  The  committee  had 
reported  the  bill  favorably  to  the  House  on 
Pebruay  7,  1916,  where  It  had  been  passed 
by  unanimous  consent.  The  Senate  had 
approval  It  In  the  same  manner  and  It  then 
went  U)  the  President  for  signature. 

PRESTIGE    PLUS    PROTECTION 

Those  familiar  with  legislation  by  our 
CongrefS  know  how  difficult  It  U  to  secure 
Federal  Incorporation.  That  this  bill  passed 
In  botli  House  and  Senate  without  a  dis- 
senting vote  during  a  period  when  demands 
on  our  lawmakers  were  greater  than  ever 
before  Is  significant  of  the  high  regard  our 
Nation?  1  Government  had  for  the  Boy  Scout 
movemijnt. 

The  report  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee shows  that  Congress  fully  appre- 
ciated ;3coutlng's  value  and  recognized  that 
Its  development  and  promise  of  usefulness  to 
the  future  of  the  country  warranted  Federal 
protection. 

H.R.  755-3  gives  protection  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  Df  America  from  the  claims  of  organi- 
zations having  In  their  programs  none  of  the 
feature:?  that  distinguishes  Scouting  from  all 
other  programs  for  boys.  It  also  prevents 
the  use  of  the  words  Boy  Scouts."  without 
authorization,  by  persons  or  concerns  who 
may  eadeavor  to  commercialize  on  the 
Scout-created  Interest  of  boys. 

The  .aw  also  protects  the  uniforms  and 
emblems  of  the  movement.  Some  imitations 
of  Scout  Insignia  had  appeared,  and  the  Fed- 
eral law  prevented  further  Imitations  from 
destroying  the  meaning  of  the  Scout  uni- 
form and  emblems. 

RESPONSIBILrTY    REQUIRED 

The  f.ct  charged  the  incorporators  with  the 
resp>onsibility  of  drafting  a  constitution  and 
bylaws  to  make  the  provisions  of  the  new 
law  effective.  It  also  required  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  to  submit  an  annual  re- 
port to  Congress.  On  February  26.  1917.  a 
Natlontil  Constitution  and  bylaws  was 
adopte<t,  covering  the  fundamentals  of 
Scoutlrg  and  definitely  stating  it«  principles, 
policies,  and  methods,  and  providing  for  Its 
admlnliitration  In  a  democratic  and  busi- 
nesslike manner. 

Thus  the  64th  Congress  helped  lay  the 
foundations  for  the  Boy  Scout  movement  In 
our  country — foundations  so  firm  as  to 
guarantee  Its  permanency  as  a  potential  fac- 
tor for  the  development  of  America's 
citizens. 

I  was  a  Member  of  that  64th  Congress, 
serving  my  2d  term  as  representative  of  the 
4th  Congressional  District  of  Texas,  an  ofRce 
I  still  hold.  The  64th  Congress  Included  two 
other  Members  of  the  current  86th  Con- 
gress— (.'ARL  Hayden,  In  1916  a  Representa- 
tive from  Arizona  and  now  Senator  from  that 
State,  serving  as  President  pro  temi>ore  of 
the  Ser.ate.  and  chairman  of  the  powerful 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations:  and 
C.\RL  Vinson.  In  1916  serving  as  a  Repre- 
sentative from  Georgia,  holds  that  office  and 
is  chal.-man  of  the  great  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

My  follow  Congressmen  and  I  are  Indeed 
proud  of  the  part  we  htid  In  laying  Scout- 
Ing's  foundation.  The  results  of  the  bill 
known  as  H.R  755-3  will  certainly  continue 
to  blest;  our  Nation  with  outstanding  citi- 
zens for  generations  to  come. 


In  section  3  of  that  bill  these  words  ap- 
pear: 

"That  the  purpose  of  this  corporation 
shall  be  to  promote,  through  organlsKitlon 
and  cooperation  with  other  agencies,  the 
ability  of  boys  to  do  things  for  themsel.es 
and  others,  to  train  them  In  Scoutcraft,  and 
to  teach  them  patriotism,  courage,  self- 
reliance,  and  kindred  virtues,  using  the 
methods  which  are  now  in  common  use  by 
Boy  Scouts." 

As  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  celebrate 
Its  50th  birthday,  let  me  remind  you  that 
the  purpose  for  which  the  charter  was 
granted  continues  as  your  vital  service  to  our 
beloved  America. 

A  father  takes  particular  pride  In  success- 
ful accomplishments  of  his  son.  and  It  is 
with  that  feeling  that  we  recognize  the  Im- 
portant things  that  Scouting  has  done,  not 
only  since  the  Federal  charter  was  granted 
but  In  Its  whole  life  span  of  50  years. 

The  Scout  movement  now  has  an  active 
membership  of  over  5  million  boys  and  men 
of  all  races  and  creeds,  and  an  alumni  con- 
sisting of  over  31  million.  With  130.000 
Scouting  units  sponsored  by  83.000  local 
churches,  schools,  civic  bodies,  farm  organi- 
zations and  citizens  groups,  this  movement 
fully  Justifies  the  support  of  this  Congress 
and  the  citizenry  of  an  appreciative  Nation 


Practiral    (^iportumties    for    Tax 
Reduction 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  8,  I960 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,.!  am  in- 
cludinR  in  the  Record  for  the  informa- 
tion of  all  the  Members  and  the  in- 
terested public  a  speech  which  the 
distinguished  and  able  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
Honorable  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  made  on 
February  3,  1960.  before  the  Freedom 
Forum  in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla  .  entitled 
"Practical  Opportunities  for  Tax  Reduc- 
tion." Due  to  the  widespread  and.  in- 
deed, intense  interest  in  the  subject  of 
Chairman  Mills'  speech.  I  commend  It 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 

The  speech  follows: 
Practical  Opportunitiis  for  Tax  Rkduction 

THE    BUDGET    AND    CXPENDrrUREB 

(Remarks  of  Hon.  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  chair- 
man. Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  be- 
fore the  Freedom  Forum.  Oklahoma  City) 

My  Invitation  was  to  talk  about  practical 
opportunities  for  tax  reduction.  In  doing  so. 
the  logical  place  to  start  is  with  the  budget 
and  expenditures 

Some  may  feel  that  the  predicted  94  2  bil- 
lion surplus  for  fiscal  1961  means  we  will 
have  a  general  tax  cut  this  year.  I  do  not 
believe  this  will  or  should  happen,  as  things 
now  appear. 

In  the  first  place,  there  Is  a  question  as  to 
whether  we  will  really  have  a  94.2  billion 
surplus  as  the  President  predicted.  Budget 
estimating  Is  a  risky  business.  Ton  may  re- 
member that  only  2  years  ago  the  President 
predicted  a  surplus  for  fiscal  year  1950  and 
we  ended  with  a  $12  4  billion  deficit. 

A  Federal  budget  Is  not  written  on  a  clean 
slate.  A  part  of  It  is  a  guess  as  to  the  size 
of  expenditures  under  preexisting  laws.  A 
good  example  is  payments  to  veterans.     The 
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total  cost  for  any  year  Is  simply  a  matter  of 
how  many  eligible  veterans  there  are  using 
these  provision  s. 

In  the  area  of  agriculture,  the  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  the  support  commitments 
In  the  law  is  i  guess  as  to  such  things  as 
the  weather,  food  or  bad  crop  conditions, 
and  market  demand. 

The  accuracj'  of  the  »9  6  billion  estimate 
for  interest  o  i  the  Federal  debt  depends 
largely  on  future  business  condltloiu  and 
on  the  monetfry  policy  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  'Hie  estimate  of  Interest  costs 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  is  now  approxi- 
mately $1.3  billion  above  the  budget  pre- 
diction made  J  ist  1  year  ago. 

The  expenditure  forecast  can  miss  actual 
spending  quite  widely  due  to  unpredictable 
factors. 

Another  uncertainty  as  to  the  budget  sur- 
plus is  that  the  budget  assiunes  that  all  the 
President's  leg.slative  recommendations  will 
be  enacted.  T^ils.  I  dare  say.  never  happens. 
Again  this  ye.ir  the  expenditures  carry  a 
postal  deficit,  lor  example,  which  is  reduced 
by  $564  mllllor.  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Congress  will  act  on  the  reconunendatlon  to 
IncrcTjie  postal  rates.  This  Increase  was 
specifically  voted  down  last  year  and  will 
not.   In   my  op  nlon.   pass  this  year. 

The  most  dlfldcult  prediction  problem  In 
the  budget  Is  lorecastlng  revenue.  This  in- 
volves business  conditions  18  months  In  ad- 
vance. Compa-ed  to  other  recent  economic 
outlook  studies,  the  President's  outlook  ap- 
pears moderat"ly  optimistic  altnough  cer- 
tainly within  the  realm  of  possibility.  A 
somewhat  slower  growth  In  the  economy 
than  he  predicts  could  easily  mean  budget 
receipts  of  lees  than  the  figure  In  the  budg- 
et document. 

Although  we  should  strive  to  attain  it. 
we  can  by  no  means  be  sure  of  a  $4.3  billion 
surplus.  It  Is.  nevertheless,  timely  to  dis- 
cuss priorities  for  action  If  we  should  be- 
come convinced  that  it  or  something  close 
to  it  will  occur. 

Many  urge  that  first  priority  should  be 
given  to  increased  expenditures  such  as  for 
defense,  educn'ion.  housing,  highways,  etc. 
The  Congress  is  now  reviewing  the  missile 
lag  and  our  capability  for  limited  war.  There 
will  be  much  debate  in  the  Congress  In  this 
and  other  areas  of  expenditures. 

If  the  receipts  estimate  should  prove  to  be 
accurate  and  It  the  Congress  does  not  vote 
significant  changes  In  recommendefl  expen- 
ditures, we  then  face  the  question  of  prior- 
ity between  ta<  reduction  and  debt  reduc- 
tion. As  I  6t!  ted.  I  do  not  think  an  im- 
mediate general  tax  cut  can  be  Justified. 
Nor  do  I  believe  that  our  citizens  will  be 
dissatisfied  wltn  a  $4  billion  surplus  being 
applied  to  debt  reduction.  The  economic 
outlook  underlying  the  budget  forecast  is 
essentially  a  continuation  of  the  Inflationary 
situation  which  has  beset  us  now  for  quite 
a  few  years.  A  budget  surplus  is  an  effective 
way  of  dealing  with  this  inflationary  pres- 
sure and  Is  at  present  a  basic  requirement. 

I  have  alwayj  virged  that  we  plan  our  tax 
and  expenditure  programs  to  produce  sur- 
pltises  in  good  years  to  approximately  meet 
the  deficits  of  -ecesslon  years.  Much  of  the 
trouble  that  we  are  experiencing  today  In  my 
opinion  arises  because  we  have  not  followed 
such  a  plan  In  the  past.  In  fact,  we  have 
operated  fiscal  policy  In  suth  a  way  as  to 
produce  surpluses  In  only  4  of  the  last  29 
years. 

What  are  th«  prospects  for  tax  reduction 
through  expenditure  limitations  over  the 
longer  run? 

As  I  stated  legislation  calling  for  large 
continuing  exfendltures  Is  already  on  the 
books.  Here  a  e  a  few  examples.  We  have 
commitments  f  Dr  highway  expenditures  run- 
ning Into  the  n-ld-1970'8.  Outstanding  com- 
mitments for  public  works,  public  bousing, 
and  community  Improvement  amount  at  the 
present  time  tc  some  $17  billion.  The  com- 
mitment   to    future    veterans    benefits    and 


Government  retirement  payments  at  the 
present  time  amount*  to  something  more 
than  $350  billion. 

In  spite  of  these  known  commitments  and 
If  expenditures  are  prevented  from  rising  as 
rapidly  as  tax  revenues  rise  In  a  growing 
economy,  some  reduction  In  tax  rates  can  be 
enacted  through  this  action  alone.  But 
such  reduction  in  my  opinion  cannot  be  en- 
acted In  anticipation  of  freezing  or  reduc- 
ing expenditure  levels,  but  only  after  those 
conditions  have  materialized. 

TAX    BETOEM 

I  will  now  turn  from  a  consideration  of 
the  budget  outlook  as  a  basis  for  tax  reduc- 
tion to  the  pt>6sibillty  of  tax  reform  that  can 
provide  a  reduction  in  rates. 

It  is  my  view  that  tax  reform  is  always 
timely  provided  equitable  and  desirable  pro- 
posals which  are  practical  of  enactment  can 
be  developed.  The  Congress  should  periodi- 
cally review  the  operation  of  our  tax  system 
and  the  relative  burdens  Imposed  on  our 
citizens  In  order  to  assure  the  fair  shailng  of 
the  burden  of  necessary  taxation. 

All  too  often,  however,  tax  re.lsion  or  re- 
form programs  have  resulted  primarily  In 
enactment  of  legislative  proposals  for  spe- 
cial tax  relief,  or,  for  the  elimination  of  so- 
called  discriminations  by  the  extension  of 
the  application  of  existing  relief  provisions 
to  additional  taxpayer  groups.  Frequently 
these  programs  have  resulted  In  provisions 
which  were  designed  to  meet  some  special 
social  or  economic  need  existing  at  the  time 
of  their  enactment.  Once  entrenched  in  the 
law.  such  provisions  have  proven  to  be  self- 
perpetuatlng  and  self-proliferating  and  have 
been  retained  and  expanded  even  though 
chungiug  times  may  have  eliminated  the  so- 
cial or  economic  objectives  which  were  their 
Initial  Justification.  Historically,  therefore, 
tax  revision  and  reform  programs  have  more 
often  than  not  resulted  In  what  has  been 
aptly  termed  an  erosion  or  a  narrowing  of 
the  tax  base.  This,  In  turn,  has  resulted  In 
the  consequent  necessity  of  Imposing  high 
tnx  rates  in-  order  to  obtain  the  revenues 
needed  to  meet  the  costs  of  Government  op- 
eration. 

In  my  opinion,  our  tax  rates  are  too  high 
and  they  have  a  strong  tendency  to  blunt 
incentives  and  stifle  economic  growth.  As 
you  know,  a  large  part  of  our  present  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code.  Including  its  h'gh  rate 
structure,  had  Its  origins  during  wartime 
when  concern  over  economic  growth  vas  not 
a  factor  which  had  to  be  considered,  and  It 
slin  persists  today  in  virtually  the  same 
form  though  Its  adverse  Impact  upon  incen- 
tives and  economic  growth  and  stability  in 
a  peacetime  economy  Is  becoming  Increas- 
ingly evident. 

There  Is  general  agreement  that  In  order 
for  this  country  to  maintain  Its  economic 
strength  domestically  and  to  continue  in 
Its  dominant  position  In  today's  world,  oxir 
rate  of  economic  growth  In  the  next  decade 
must  exceed  that  of  any  previous  decade  In 
history.  As  a  part  of  achieving  this  objec- 
tive there  must  be  a  substantial  revision  of 
our  war-engendered  and  revenue-Inspired 
tax  system  in  view  of  the  strong  doubt  that 
such  growth  can  be  attained  under  oiu" 
present  tax  system.  This  Is  particularly 
true  under  our  present  high  rate  structure, 
which,  because  of  its  rates  and  the  uneven- 
ness  of  Its  application,  limits  Initiative  and 
causes  tax  considerations  to  override  busi- 
ness decisions  which  would  otherwise  be 
dictated  by  the  signals  of  the  marketplace. 

Although  it  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  the 
basic  purpose  of  taxation  Is  to  raise  revenues 
required  to  meet  the  costs  of  government, 
gearing  tax  revision  and  reform  to  the  ob- 
jective of  economic  growth  and  stability  Is 
In  no  way  inconsistent  with  this  viewpoint. 
It  iB  obvious  that  when  the  cost  of  Federal 
Government  accounts  for  approximately  one- 
flfth  of  the  total  activity  of  the  economy,  we 
cannot  Ignore  the  economic  Impact  of  taxes. 


With  these  factors  In  mind,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  has  under  way  an 
Inquiry  into  the  operation  of  our  tax  system 
under  today's  economy 

It  Is  my  view  that  the  major  objective 
of  tax  reform  is  a  reduction  In  our  stultify- 
ing tax  rates  and  that  this  may  not  be  pos- 
sible to  the  extent  required  except  through 
broadening  the  tax  base.  In  arriving  at  this 
objective  we  must  strive  to  develop  a  tax 
system  that  is  characterized  by  falrne.ss  and 
equity  in  the  distribution  of  tax  burdens; 
that  Is  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  a  de- 
sired rate  of  economic  growth  In  the  years 
ahead;  that  Is  neutral  In  economic  Impact 
and  Interferes  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
operation  of  the  free  market  mechanism  In 
directing  resources  Into  the  most  productive 
uses;  and  that  affords  greater  ease  of  tax- 
payer compliance  and  governmental  admin- 
istration. 

The  first  phase  looking  toward  this  end 
was  Initiated  by  a  5-week  period  of  panel 
discussions  before  the  committee  late  last 
fall.  These  discussions  were  designed  to 
present  an  appraisal  of  our  present  income 
tax  system  In  the  light  yOf  the  objectives  that 
I  have  Just  mentioned  and  particular  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  various  provisions  of 
the  Income  tax  law  which  serve  either  to 
narrow  the  tax  base  or  to  provide  differential 
treatment  for  Items  Included  In  such  base, 
in  order  to  permit  a  reevaluation  of  their 
original  social  or  economic  Justifications  for 
Inclusion  In  the  code  In  light  of  conditions 
as  they  exist  today. 

As  1  pointed  out  In  my  statement  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  discussions,  some  of  the 
suggestions  appear  to  offer  some  practical 
possibilities;  others  do  not.  There  must  be 
an  assessment  of  the  various  Issues  froni 
the  standpoint  of  their  effect  on  fairness 
among  taxpayers,  on  revenues,  on  economic 
growth,  on  economic  stability,  and  on  ability 
to  pay.  Before  there  can  be  any  resolution 
of  the  issues  raised  by  these  panel  discus- 
sions, there  must  be  a  considerable  amount 
of  study  of  all  the  problems  involved. 

One  of  the  proposals  advanced  by  some 
jjanelists  is  the  concept  of  Imputed  rent. 
This  concept,  which  Is  primarily  an  economic 
concept,  rather  than  a  tax  concept,  would 
Impute  as  Income  to  a  homeowner  the  net 
rental  value  of  his  house  and  Is  Included  In 
the  Department  of  Commerce  s  figures  of  an- 
nual total  personal  income.  It  was  discussed 
In  connection  with  a  consideration  of  ex- 
clusions and  deductions  from  Income.  Some 
panelists  proposed  that  the  deductions  pres- 
ently allowed  for  Interest  on  home  mortgages 
and  for  real  estate  taxes  should  be  offset  by 
the  inclusion  of  the  related  Imputed  rent  in 
gross  Income.  Alternatively.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  the  failure  to  Include  Imputed 
rent  In  gross  Income  was  sufficient  Justifica- 
tion for  a  denial  of  these  deductions.  The 
discussions  developed  that  there  are  serious 
questions  as  to  constitutionality,  adminis- 
trative feaslbUlty  and  desirability  that  far 
outweigh  any  economic  concept  for  includ- 
ing this  in  the  tax  base. 

There  were  a  number  of  other  suggestions 
made  by  the  panelists  which  would  broaden 
the  tax  base  by  Including  In  Income  certain 
cash  payments  which  are  presently  exempt 
from  tax.  such  as  veterans'  disability  pen- 
sions. These  items  are  Income  In  the  broad 
economic  sense  and  their  exemption  from  tax 
18  a  preference.  However,  their  Inclusion  In 
the  tf  X  base,  as  a  practical  matter,  would  not 
incretae  net  revenues  that  could  be  used  for 
rate  reduction  since  the  effective  reduction 
In  the  amount  of  such  payments  that  would 
result  from  making  them  taxable  would  very 
likely  be  offset  by  a  compensating  Increase  in 
the  amount  of  such  pmyments  In  order  to 
maintain  IJie  status  quo  of  the  recipients. 
This  Is  a  case  where  theoretically  the  elimina- 
tion of  a  preference  might  lead  to  greater 
fairness  and  equity  among  taxpayers  but  as 
a  practical  matter  there  would  be  no  Increase 
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of  revenue  a.-a-iiable  for  reduction  in  tax 
rates  in  end  result  since  a.ny  revenue  ga.ns 
WQuid  most  lilcely  be  offset  by  Uicre<i-5ecl  ap- 
pr:i   riation  expenditures. 

A  iUce  proposal  far  expiii.Li.:.=;  *;.f-  *  .x  bnse 
was  one  that  »  juld  Include  s'/v-al  security 
b?neflt  payments  in  Income  but  wuuld  alli;-*' 
employees  a  current  ded':  t.  :i  f(,r  the 
ant-unt  of  their  contrl'ou- ..  ..  :U.s  system. 

Under  present  '..\x  as  %  .;  k:.  j.  .ni  e.-ii- 
plC'ver's  share  .il  S'.  ::u.  .-■■.  •..-.:;.  ,-  i.T-.v.:.  .i.s 
made  for  the  beneri:  <j:  r..  er  ;■;  •■f.-.  is  de- 
duct.ble.  and  hence  exec..):  i.-.n:  :  iv.  even 
though  the  ftill  amount  of  the  social  security 
benent  received  by  an  employee  upon  dis- 
ability or  retirement  is  also  exempt.  Thus, 
no  tax  is  ever  paid  on  the  funds  used  by  an 
employer  to  make  these  contributions — 
either  by  the  employer  or  by  the  employee. 
Here  again  fairness  and  equity  might  be  con- 
sidered to  call  f-r  the  elimination  ol  this 
preference:  he -.vever,  such  ellrrrlnatlon 
would  give  rise  t.o  demands  f  )r  an  Increase 
In  social  security  benefits  to  offset  any  addi- 
tional tijces  Imprised  on  the  beneficiary. 
Analysis  of  the  suggo^.tiin  In  this  context 
indicates,  in  addition,  that  the  combination 
of  including  tne  sf>c:al  security  benefits  In 
the  base  and  exclusion  of  all  contributions 
at  the  tinr-.e  made  to  the  fund  would  actually 
produce  l"«s  net  revenue  It  Is  highly  ques- 
tionable, therefore,  whether  the  adoption  of 
this  proposal  would  result  In  any  overall  Im- 
provement 

These  types  of  suegestlons  as  well  aa  some 
others  made  by  some  of  the  panelists  for 
re\:?in£;  the  law  are  really  not  the  tj-pe  of 
charges  which  are  basicsdly  needed  in  my 
opinion  in  connection  with  ta.x  reform.  They 
are  either  imp  .ssibie  o;  administration  or 
else  would  make  no  contribution  by  their 
inc!iu=-ir  n  in  the  base  to  rate  redtictlon. 

Suggestlors  were  also  made  for  broaden- 
ing the  tax  base  by  curtailing  or  eliminating 
a  number  of  the  personal  deductions  that 
are  presently  allowed  in  computing  taxable 
income  In  this  area  there  was  no  firm 
agreement  among  the  panelists  as  to  which 
of  the  various;  deductions  now  eJtlstlng  could 
be  eliminated,  but  I  believe  that  all  agreed 
that  some  of  tne  deductions  should  not  be 
eliminated  Whereas  It  may  be  that  all  of 
the  deductions  now  accorded  to  taxpayers 
cannot  be  justified,  as  I  believe.  It  Is  equally 
true  that  s<>me  of  these  deductions  do  ac- 
complish social  or  economic  objectives.  This 
area,  like  ail  other  areas.  If  viewed  strictly 
from  the  standpoint  of  tax  pr>licy.  Including 
ease  of  taxpayer  compliance  and  adminis- 
tration, would  present  no  real  difficulty  of 
decision,  but  before  action  can  finally  be 
taken  all  other  factors  miLst  be  weighed.  I 
have  often  pointed  out  what  could  happen 
to  the  rate  structure  If  they  were  eliminated, 
but  I  have  re-iched  no  final  conclusion  as 
to  which  of  tnese  should  or  can  be  elim- 
inated. 

In  the  area  of  business  deductions,  you  as 
buslnesfim.en  interested  in  depreciation  al- 
lowances will  p«-obably  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  the  majority  of  the  panel  of  experts 
that  discussed  this  subject  were  In  favor  of 
increased,  rather  than  decreased,  deprecia- 
tion allowances  .\mong  other  things.  It  was 
suggested  that  this  be  accomplished  by  ac- 
celerating depreciation  deductions  through 
shortening  dep'eciable  lives,  increasing  the 
allowable  de-  reciatlon  rates,  or  allowing 
larajer  Initial  writeoffs  In  the  year  of  ac- 
quisition. Proponents  of  these  accelerated 
depreciatii*n  proposals  would  also  provide  or- 
dinary income  treatment  rather  than  capital 
g.un  treatment  to  the  proceeds  received  on 
the  ultimate  dlspooltlon  of  rapidly  depre- 
ciated .assets. 

The  panel  of  experts  on  the  subject  of  de- 
preciation presented  compelling  arguments 
as  to  the  adverse  effect  of  present  deprecia- 
tion policies  on  the  growth  of  our  economy 
and  on  the  ability  of  our  manufacturers  to 
compete  In  either  the  domestic  or  world 
m.'xrkets  wi^h  their  foreign  competitors.    In 


this  connection,  le"  me  reiterat"  what  I  nave 
said  eirlier;  that  is.  that  lu  n.y  view,  gear- 
ing ta.ic  r''!  rm  to  "r.e  'ij'^<-live  ni  e<-i.)n  imlc 
growth  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  basic 
purpose  )f  taxation,  the  raising  of  revenue. 
Howevei,  liie  advantages  of  -.be  adopUun  of 
liberalized  d-^pre'-iation  rues  iiid  the  result- 
ant effect  on  rever  les  rv.ust  be  balanced 
against  the  di.stortion  •.:;,it  would  inevitably 
resuit  1.1  the  distribution  of  the  total  tax 
burden  among  other  sectors  of  the  economy. 
It  is  conflicting  factors  such  as  these  that 
the  committee  must  weigh  in  Its  overall 
consideration  of  a  program  of  tax  revision 
and  reform. 

I  regret  that  tim.e  does  not  permit  me  to 
refer  to  all  the  topics  covered  In  the  panel 
discussions. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  In  my 
opinion  has  been  Impressed  with  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  Job  of  reaching  a  sound  Judg- 
ment With  respect  to  what  changes  should 
be  made  In  our  Income  tax  structtire  and  In 
the  manner  in  which  charges  should  be 
made  In  those  areas  which  do  appear  to  offer 
some  practical  possibility  of  achievement. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  before,  con- 
structive tax  reform  cannot  be  accomplished 
overnight  In  view  of  the  extreme  care  and 
thoroughgoing  analysis  that  must  be  given 
to  the  various  proiposals  that  have  been 
made.  However,  evidence  was  presented  to 
the  committee  that  certainly  Justifies  our 
maximum  efforts  In  this  undertaking.  For 
example.  It  Is  stated  that  the  elimination 
of  the  major  preferences  and  differentials 
presently  contained  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  would  permit  a  30-percent  across-the- 
board  reduction  In  rates  without  sacrificing 
present  revenues. 

This  would  mean  that  the  present  in- 
dividual rate  scale  that  starts  at  20  percent 
and  progresses  to  a  maximum  of  91  per- 
cent could  be  reduced  to  about  14  percent 
and  64  percent  respectively.  Even  if  only 
some  of  these  preferences  and  differentials 
were  eliminated,  the  evidence  indicated 
that  we  could  have  a  ao-percent  rate  reduc- 
tion across  the  board  and  thus  have  a  mini- 
mum 16-percent  rate  and  a  maximum  73- 
percent  rate  without  Jeopardizing  the  rev- 
enues. Similar  percentage  reductions  cculd 
also  be  expected  in  corporate  income  tax 
rates. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  during 
the  course  of  the  panel  discussions  the  com- 
mittee not  only  looked  to  possible  changes 
in  the  law  itself  but  also  to  the  whole  broad 
area  of  administration  of  the  existing  pro- 
visions of  the  code  to  determine  whether 
there  are  areas  wherein  collections  of  rev- 
enues can  be  Improved.  Some  witnesses 
pointed  out  the  possibility  that  as  much  as 
128  billion  of  personal  Income  presently  sub- 
ject to  tax  might  be  escaping  taxation.  This 
would  represent,  in  terms  of  revenue,  per- 
haps as  much  as  $5  billion.  If  this  were 
found  to  be  true,  and  if  this  amount  of  rev- 
enue could  be  collected  and  thus  added 
to  a  $4  billion  surplus  that  is  in  the  future 
available  to  be  so  used,  we  could  reduce 
rates  by  almost  20-percent  across  the  board. 

While  a  reduction  In  rates  is  the  primary 
objective  of  the  revision  and  reform  study 
of  the  committee,  we  are  seeking  at  the  same 
time  a  system  with  greater  simplicity, 
greater  ease  of  compliance,  and  better  en- 
forcerient  procedures.  The  balancing  of 
these  with  the  other  factors  that  I  have 
mentioned  prH:ludes  our  com^lug  up  with 
overall  revision  legislation  promptly. 

Should  It  develop  that  expenditures  can 
be  reduced.  I  would  agree  with  those  who 
contend  that  this  is  the  easier  and  most  ex- 
peditious way  to  achieve  prompt  tax  rate 
reduction.  However,  to  produce  a  fair  and 
equitable  tax  system  that  Is  easy  to  enforce 
and  that  Is  conducive  to  sustained  economic 
growth  is  a  much  more  difficult  and  time- 
consuming  task,  particularly  if  revenue  re- 
quirements continue  at  their  present  or  even 


higher  levels  The  attainment  of  such  a 
system.  In  my  opmion,  will  require  more 
than  merely  its  sponsorship  by  a  commu- 
te* of  the  Congress.  It  cnn  be  realized 
only  by  the  full  and  active  support  of  the 
public  generally  and  businessmen  such  as 
you  In  particular 


Morr    Debate   b>    Inertion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

KuN.  CHAKLLS  0    PORTER 

or    ORECO.-. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  8.  1960 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  thla 
the  greatest  of  all  deliberative  bodies  we 
should.  It  secm.s  to  me.  debate  the  vital 
issues  face  to  face  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  Our  distinguished  colleague,  war 
hero,  and  former  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Republican  Committee,  Mr.  B. 
Carroll  Risce,  of  Tennessee,  however, 
apparently  prefers  to  debate  by  inser- 
tion. 

This  mea'n.s  the  gentleman  turns  in 
his  side  of  the  argument  to  the  clerks, 
just  as  I  turned  this  in.  It  means  he 
does  not  have  to  undergo  cross-examina- 
tion by  a  colleague  who  may  disagree 
with  him.  It  means  he  does  not  have 
to  defend  his  words. 

It  was  this  kind  of  debate  he  insisted 
on  carrying  on  with  me  during  the  85th 
Congress  in  spite  of  my  efforts  to  per- 
suade him  to  debate  the  issues  personally 
on  the  floor  of  the  House- 
Now,  the  gentleman  reverts  to  this 
regrettable  practice  of  debate  by  Record 
insert.  Not  only  is  thi.s  unworthy  of  the 
Issues  and  the  traditions  of  this  great 
House.  In  my  opinion,  but  the  practice 
makes  it  very  difficult  for  the  readers  of 
the  RxcoRD  to  follow  the  arguments. 

I  reijeat  my  most  respectful  request  to 
my  distinguished  colleague i  Desist  from 
debate  by  insert  and  agree  to  carry  your 
differences  with  me  or  other  colleagues 
to  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  would  be 
delighted  to  discuss  personally  our  poli- 
cies with  respect  to  Cuba  or  China  with 
my  esteemed  colleague  from  east  Ten- 
nessee on  the  floor  of  the  House  at  his 
early  convenience. 

It  is  my  hope,  but  hardly  my  expec- 
tation, that  the  gentleman  will  see  fit 
to  alter  his  policies  and  to  give  me  an 
affiimative  answer  to  this  request. 

Meanwhile,  since  the  gentleman  saw 
fit  to  include  a  slanted  article  fiom  Time 
magazine — November  30.  1959 — about 
my  trip  to  the  Far  East  last  November. 
I  shall  include,  following  these  remarks 
and  by  previously  granted  unanimous 
request,  the  text  of  two  press  releases 
issjed  by  my  offic^  with  respect  to  the 
Time  article,  copies  of  which  releases 
were  sent  at  the  time  to  Mr.  Reece. 

The  releases  are  as  follows  i 

NovKMBEH  25,  1959 
Charging  dlstc«-tlons  and  Inaccuracies  in 
Tlrne  magazine's  November  30  article  about 
his  recent  Par  Eastern  trip.  Representative 
Charles  O.  Porter.  Democrat,  of  Oregon.  In 
a  letter  to  the  editor  of  Time  challenged 
them  to  produce  an  editor  to  debate  China 
policy  with  him  publicly. 
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by  a  "glacial  silence'  as  stated  in  Time  but 
with  relaxation  and  courteous  good  hunfior, " 
PoHTEa  said 


__       _      .  .       Dec  EM  BEX  7  1359  in  Piance     With  the  aid  of  a  Scholarship 

Dear    Mx     Lcce-     Many    thanks    f^r    yiur  .   -.      .  >* 

prompt  and  careful  coiLslderatlon  of  n.v  let- 


he  entered  Mezleres  and  graduated  as  a 

.Sn/»riftli«f     in     nrtillprv     onH     enoinnAflnrr 
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"Let  the  objective  press,  radio,  and  tele- 
vision give  the  public  an  opportunity  to 
Judge  as  to  the  merlta  of  the  arguments  and 
the  good  faith  of  the  participants,"  Porter 
said.  He  said  lie  had  Iriformal  assurances 
from  one  national  television  network  that  it 
would  be  please<l  to  program  the  debate. 

According  to  Porters  letter  to  the  editor 
of  Time,  the  q  aestlon  is:  •Will  Time,  the 
weekly  news  magazine,  produce  from  Its  edi- 
tors a  champlc  n  to  dispute  publicly  and 
In  i>er»on  the  proposition  that  efTcctive  op- 
position to  the  Red  Chinese  requires  dis- 
engagement from  our  warm  embrace  with 
the  defeated,  d  scredlted   Chinese   Natlonal- 

iiitS?" 

PoBTEa  said  hu  Knew  that  Chiang  Kai-shek 
waa  "the  most  cherished  ol  Times  sacred 
cows  but  even  :o  the  extent  of  Times  per- 
sonal attack,  distortions,  and  Inaccuracies 
surprised  me. "  He  referred  to  an  article  on 
page  16  of  the  magazine 

The  Congressman  sent  two  letters  to  Time, 
one  for  poesibl-*  publication  and  one  per- 
sonally to  Henry  Luce,  editor  in  chief. 
Porter  cited  tiie  distortions  and  inaccuracies 
In  detail.     The  text  of  the  letters  follows: 

No\-XMBEX  24.  1959. 
The  Editor, 
Time  magazine. 

Dear  Sir  My  China  policy  recommenda- 
tions do  not.  a.s  you  correctly  report  (Nov. 
30),  meet  with  the  approval  of  either  the 
Red  Chinese  or  the  Nationalist  Chinese  I 
have  been  expressing  them  publicly  since 
1954  and  I  believe  an  increasingly  large 
numl>er  of  Americans  liold  the  same 
opinions. 

My  views  coincide  with  the  recommenda- 
tions made  earlier  this  month  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  by  Conlon  As- 
sociates, Ltd  .  at  the  conclusion  of  a  study  re- 
quested by  that  committee.  Of  cotirse.  1 
knew  that  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  the  most 
cherished  of  Time  s  sacred  cows  but  even  so 
the  extent  of  your  personal  attack,  distor- 
tions, and   Inaccuracies  surprised  me. 

For  example,  you  report  that  a  glacial 
silence"  followed  my  opening  remark  at  my 
Taiwan  dinner  meeting  with  Chinese  Na- 
tionalist leaders  and  then  you  say  that  I  re- 
turned to  Tokyo  the  next  day  as  though  that 
were  the  reason.  This  is  untrue  and  mis- 
leading. As  I  intended,  my  remark  relaxed 
the  atmosphere  and  we  had  a  cordial  discus- 
sion, I  returned  to  Tokyo  the  next  day  to 
fulfill  a  predetermined  schedule  of  work  for 
my  committee. 

It  seems  to  me  a  shame,  both  politically 
and  JournalUtlcally.  that  Time  wUl  drag  an 
Important  issioe  to  such  a  low  level  to  pro- 
mote an  editors  opinion.  Ambassador  Mac- 
Arthur  backed  out  of  his  challenge  to  debate 
China  policy  with  me.  Will  Time,  the 
weekly  news  magazine,  produce  from  its  edi- 
tors a  champion  to  dispute  publicly  and  in 
person  the  proposition  that  effective  opjxisi- 
tlon  to  the  Red  Chlnebe  requires  disengage- 
ment from  our  warm  embrace  with  the 
defeated,  discredited  Chinese  Nationalists? 
Very  truly  yours. 

Charles  O.  Porter. 
Member  of  Congress. 

November  25.  1959. 
Mr.  HrNRT  R  Luce, 
Editor  in  Chief, 
Time  Magazine. 

Dear  Mr.  Luce:  We  agree  about  the  im- 
portance of  promoting  world  law.  We  dis- 
agree abovit  China  policies  and  I  am  writing 
to  you  now  to  protest  against  the  distortions 
and  Inaccuracies  of  an  article  about  me  on 
page  16  of  your  November  30  issue. 

I  spoke  at  some  length  this  morning  with 
Mr.  Furth,  your  executive  assistant.  He  very 
patiently  heard  me  out  on  the  matters  set 
forth  below  and  told  me  that  he  would  in- 
vestigate them  and  bring  them  to  your  per- 
sonal  attention  upon   your  return. 


Of  course  I  knew  the  time-line  about 
Nationalist  China.  I  dldn"t  expect  sympa- 
thetic treatment  of  my  activities  on  my 
recent  trip  but  I  did  expect  better  Journal- 
ism. Let  me  now  be  specific.  I  hope  you'll 
turn  to  the  article  and  have  it  in  mind  as 
you  read  these  comments. 

1.  The  references  to  tuxes  and  birds  are 
well  within  the  range  of  fair  conunent. 
Congressmen,  however,  have  always  been 
concerned  at)out  our  foreign  pwllcles  and 
today,  far  from  becoming  less  active,  they 
are  more  and  more  pru-tlclpaiing  in  the  for- 
mation of  foreign  policy.  No  real  com- 
plaint here. 

2.  As  for  the  "embarrassment  and  con- 
rternaiion""  created  by  my  flight.  I  found 
none  except  among  the  Chinese  Nationalists, 
not  among  Americans,  both  in  and  out  of 
government,  and  certainly  not  among  Japan- 
ese. The  unpalatable  fact  is  that  the  Red 
Chinese  are  in  firm  control  of  the  main- 
land and  that  the  Cliinese  Nationalists,  e\en 
in  the  unlikely  event  of  a  revolution,  have 
no  chance  of  reg.-\ining  control.  They  have 
the  intention  but  not  the  ability.  We  have 
the  ability  but  not  the  Intention.  Point: 
Oood  reporting  would  have  made  It  clear  who 
was  embarrassed  and  who  displayed  con- 
sternation. 

3.  "He  next  turned  his  attention  to  seeth- 
ing Cuba,'"  Apparently  your  writers  don't 
read  your  Latin  American  edition,  much  less 
the  New  York  Times.  In  the  Interim  I  was 
active  with  respect  to  Venezuela.  Colombia, 
and  Latin  American  policies  generally,  in- 
cluding opposition  to  Batista,  I  went  to 
Europe  to  a  meeting  of  the  World  Parlia- 
ment Association  at  the  urging  of  GrenvlUe 
Clark.     Point:    I  didn't  "next"'  turn  to  Cuba. 

4.  "I've  urged  him  from  the  first  to  shave 
his  beard, '"  Of  course  I  urged  him  to  do 
that  and  settle  down  to  the  hard  Job  of 
administering  his  country.  I  also  urged  him 
to  hold  elections,  ban  Communists  from  gov- 
ernment and  labor  union  positions,  use  civil 
courts,  reform  land  reform,  and  so  on.  Any 
slight  check  of  my  activities  here  would  show 
I  had  tried  harder  than  any  other  10  Con- 
gressmen to  assist  him  along  democratic 
paths.  Point :  The  writer  wanted  me  to 
look  ridiculous  so  he  selected  that  quotation. 

5.  '"Looked  around  for  new  worlds  to  ex- 
plore." My  views  on  China  haven"t  changed 
for  a  long  time  and  I  first  expressed  them 
publicly  when  I  ran  for  Congress  In  1954. 
I  mentioned  them  on  the  floor  In  1958  and 
I  made  many  spxeeches  embodying  them  ear- 
lier this  year.  Point:  I'd  t>een  exploring  this 
area  for  a  long  time. 

6.  "But  prudently  trimmed  his  travel 
plans."  I  had  travel  orders  and  a  C-54 
which  could  have  taken  me  to  Hong  Kong 
from  where  I  might  have  been  admitted  to 
China.  Just  as  Senator  Malone  went  Into 
Bulgaria.  I  didn't  go  because  I  had  the 
question  before  the  Supreme  Court  and  I 
don't  believe  In  defying  duly  constituted  au- 
thority however  much  I  may  disagree  with 
Its  rulings.  Point:  I  didn't  "trim"  my 
plans. 

7.  That  quotation  about  sending  Chiang 
to  an  old  soldiers'  home  is  one  I've  used 
many  times.  I  told  one  of  your  reporters 
that  if  you  used  it  you  ought  to  use  it  all, 
that  is.  including  "for  his  protection  and 
ours.'"    Point:    You  didn't. 

8.  "Understandably  hesitant  al>out  going 
to  Formosa."  The  implication  here  is  that 
I  was  afraid.  The  fact  Is  that  Chiang's  Am- 
bassador Yeh  had  warmly  urged  me  to  visit 
Taiwan  and  his  First  Secretary  in  Washing- 
ton had  repeated  the  invitation  after  Chiang 
had  formally  protested  my  "old  soldiers' 
home  "  statement.  I  didn't  want  any  sticky 
Incident — that  is,  the  sort  of  thing  that  a 
true  whooping  Congressman  wotild  seek.    No 

"discreet  inquiry"  was  made.  A  telegram 
went  from  MacArthur  to  oiu'  Embassy  in 
Taipei.  Tlie  answer  was  affirmative,  strongly 
so.     Point :   I  made  sure  I  was  welcome,  not 


Just  permitted  to  come,  and  I  let  the  State 
Department  have  a  chance  to  veto  the  whole 
trip. 

9.  "Chiang  too  preoccupied."  I  didn't  ask 
to  see  him.  although  I  indicated  in  a  polite, 
low-pressure  manner  to  Foreign  Minister 
Huang  that  I  would  be  glad  to  see  him.  even 
delay  my  departure  a  few  hours,  if  he  cared 
to  see  me.  Point:  Chiang  didn't  snub  me 
nor  I  him. 

10.  "A  glacial  silence  descended  on  the 
party,  and  Porter  rettirned  to  Tokyo  next 
day.  "  Untrue  and  misleading.  There  was  a 
warm  response  to  my  intentionally  flippant 
remark  and  w>e  had  a  cordial  discussion  all 
evening.  I  returned  to  Tokyo  because  I  had 
a  heavy  scliedule  of  visits  beginning  the  next 
day.  Your  people  In  Tokyo  and  Washington 
know  better.  Your  editor  had  to  make  this 
out  of  whole  cloth.  I>on't  take  my  word. 
Talk  to  the  Air  Force  man  who  accompanied 
me,  Joe  Hochreiter.  Ask  the  charge.  Mr. 
Yager.  Point:  No  factual  basis  for  saying 
there  was  a  "glacial  silence."  nor  for  the  im- 
plication about  my  return  to  Tokyo  the  next 
day. 

11.  "Row  "  with  MacArthur.  It  might  have 
been  relevant  to  mention  what  we  argued 
about,  namely,  his  putting  off  the  record  an 
interview  I  had  had  with  a  leading  Diet 
member  after  the  interview  and  with  no  pre- 
vious notice.  Point:  Maybe  I  had  a  right  to 
argue  with  the  Ambassador. 

12.  MacArthur's  denial  of  the  China  de- 
bate challenge  is  put  down  uncritically, 
whereas  I  know  Alex  Campbell  understood 
very  well  that  wire  st-ories  on  2  successive 
days,  emanating  from  Embassy  sources,  af- 
firmed the  challenge.  It  wasn't  untU  the 
third  day  that  the  Ambassador  issued  this 
denial.  Point:  The  undisputed  facts  dis- 
credit MacArthur's  denial. 

13.  "Excess  of  adrenalin."  This  was  the 
reason  suggested  by  MacArthur  for  our  dif- 
ferences at  a  40-minute  meeting,  very  cor- 
dial, which  I  had  with  him  ou  the  day  I 
left  Japan,  This  quotation  is  out  of  con- 
text and  garbled.  Point:  MacArthur's  diag- 
nosis, not  mine. 

14.  "Strong  nonrecognition  in  the  two 
places  most  concerned."  I  would  say  the 
United  States  was  the  place  most  concerned. 
Point:  I  did  not  adopt  my  views  to  make 
either  the  Red  Chinese  or  the  Nationalists 
happy. 

"U.S.  good  will  abroad  "  might  be  increased 
If  we  disengaged  ourselves  from  a  defeated, 
discredited  army  The  issue  is  communica- 
tion and  recognition  Is  only  a  part  of  that. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  softness  or  in  any  way 
diminishing  our  strength.  Red  China  is  the 
nation  most  likely  to  commit  the  rash  act 
that  could  lead  to  war.  We  need  her  partici- 
pation in  any  acceptable  agreement  with  re- 
ppect  to  the  cessation  of  nuclear  weapons 
tests.  Communication  will  not  Insure  agali^st 
rash  acts  or  that  Red  China  will  go  along 
with  international  inspection  stations,  but  It 
will  help. 

I  cannot  see  how  your  editors  could  write 
such  a  story  on  the  basis  of  the  available 
facts.     Crusading   joiu-nalism  is  one   thing. 
This  article  is  something  else. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  O    Pc«ter. 
Member  of  Congress. 


Publisher  Henry  R,  Luce  has  admitted  his 
Time  magazine  was  imprecise  and  could  have 
looked  further  In  its  November  30  article 
about  Congressman  Charles  O.  Portfr's  re- 
cent Far  Eastern  trip.  Porter  made  public 
today  the  publisher's  December  5  letter  com- 
menting on  Time's  article. 

""Time  was  Imprecise."  wrote  Luce  to 
PoRTEK  with  respect  to  Time's  report  of  the 
reaction  Porter's  opening  remark  received 
when  he  met  with  Chinese  Nationalist  lead- 
ers In  Taiwan  In  November, 

"Time  was  180°  Inaccurate,"  Porter  wrote 
Luce  in  reply.    "My  remark  was  not  received 
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totaling  $19,050  000  over  the  past  4  years 
have  been  Invested  in  this  program.  The 
States   have   provided    matching    funds 


ices  is  a  national  rii.^tijrace  which  reaches 

into  practically  every  area  of  our  country. 

Outstanding  proeress  has  been  made 


N<j'!i..-ig  I  t...y  herein  is  InUnded  to  crltl- 
cl.e  Dr  Wriston,  who  has  on  other  occasions 
rendered  siibttantially  worthwhile  service  to 
our    rountrv      NfvertheleM,    I    cannot    help 
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by  a  'glacial  .silence'  as  stated  in  Time  but 
vltb  relaxation  and  courteous  good  humor." 
PoRTT*  said 

In  reply  to  Pomas  objection  that  Time 
mlBrep resented  his  concern  for  Cuba.  Luce 
wrote.  "I  shall  concede  that  Time  could  have 
looked  further  Into  your  total  attitude  to- 
ward Caistro  "  He  added  that  PriRTER  had 
been  reported  "in  rationalization  of  C.istr  .'s 
acts'  and  th.it  it  was  nt  t  "clear  to  us  '  t!~i.it 
PoRTrg  was  Castro's    "severe  critic.  ' 

■'Mr  Luce  should  read  his  Time  magazine  ' 
PoRTEK  said.  "It  quoted  me  months  ago  as 
seeing  an  'ominous  trend'  in  Cuba.  It  la 
easily  ascertained  that  I  have  constructively 
criticized  Castro  more  than  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  " 

In  his  lett-r  t  j  Ports:?  Luce  wrot«  that  he 
thou;;ht  the  sti  ry  was  "scund  Journalism' 
and  WIS  "just  and  essentially  accurate." 

"In  spite  of  Mr  Luce's  admissions  and  in 
the  :  1.  e  of  other  distortions  he  does  not 
admit,  he  writes  me  that  Time  will  say  in 
its  December  21  issue  that  It  'stands  by  its 
starv     ■  Porter  said. 

(The  ■':'>x'5  of  the  letter  from  Luce  and 
Porter  s  reply  are  attached.) 

D-CTMBFR  5.  1359. 

TDf\<>.  CoN-cr.ESSM.^N  Porttr:  On  my  return 
from  Haw?.:l  a  few  days  ago.  I  received  your 
per=:'  !-,.i;  let'fr.  and  a  written  report  from 
the  e<l;-  r^  v  ho  studl«»d  It  In  my  absence. 
A;.ci  I  ;»a.  J  g..dn  due  attention  to  both  docu- 
mrT.  ••5. 

As  you  correctly  point  out.  you  and  I  agree 
on  ^"-«'  Importance  of  promoting  world  law. 
We  disagree,  however,  not  only  on  policies 
toward  China,  but  also  on  what  constitutes 
sound  Journalism. 

I  shall  be  explicit.  Was  Time's  report  of 
your  trip  to  the  Orient  "sympathetic"?  No; 
and  not  merely  because  of  our  policy  dis- 
agreement. It  was  unsympathetic  because 
the  r-'ports  from  our  correspondents  In  the 
Far  r  !  ;t  portrayed  the  Incidents  of  your  visit 
as  '..■. fortunate  for  our  national  posture 
ther- 

AdH.-e.'i.^Tng  myself  to  your  12-point  letter. 
I  sh.wl  skip  ;,ome  points  that  I  consider  too 
tenujtis  to  warrant  debate.  There  remain 
others  worth  talking  about. 

For  example,  your  No.  4,  the  bit  alxiut 
Castro's  beard.  I  shall  concede  that  Time 
could  have  locked  farther  into  your  total  at- 
titud?  toward  Castro.  However,  you  have 
be^r.  rep'-rted  In  rationalization  of  Castro's 
acts,  and  It  Is  not  clear  to  us  that  you  are, 
as  you  Imply  In  your  letter,  his  stvere  critic. 

Y  ..-  N->  3,  "understandably  hesitant  a'oout 
g' .r.;^'  -  F  )rmosa."  Time  did  not  imply  that 
you  w?re  "afraid."  any  more  than  you  imply 
it  In  y.ur  explanation:  "I  didn't  want  any 
sticky  lr.~id-;-:.t." 

Y  Mr  .V  )  1  'j.  "A  glaci»U  silence  descended 
on  ••.e  ;  i.-'y  '  Time  was  imprecise.  Evi- 
dently yjur  remark  8  bout  shooting  was  not 
follc'.ved  by  silence.  However,  a  recheck  to 
our  correspondents  In  Hong  Kong  and 
Taiwan  confirms  that  the  Chinese  guests  at 
the  party  corLSldered  your  remarks  "pro- 
vocat.ve";  that  they  maintained  their 
tempers  and  good  manners  with  conscious 
effort. 

Your  N'j  12  -i.e  Ambassador  said  In  a 
prefs  conferer.ce;  "I  have  been  In  the  foreign 
service  25  years  and  I  think  I  am  too  experl- 
encpd  to  propose  t.hat  I  debate  with  a  Member 
of  Congress  on  any  matter."  That  sounds 
convincing  ^^  me. 

In  sum:  W'ltle  I  can  see  why  you.  consider 
Tim?'3  report  tough.  I  consider  It  just  and 
e.sseritlally  accurate.  Your  shorter  letter  in- 
tended for  publication  wiU  be  published  In 
the  December  21  Issue.  Time  will  say  that 
it  stands  by  its  story. 

S<:).  It  Ls  clear  that  we  hrve  more  on  which 
to  disagree  than  we  had  be.' ..re.     I  shall  be 
happy  one  day  to  resume  dlscuio.  ,:i  -a;-,;;  yju 
on.  for  exanaple.  world  la'v. 
Sincerely  yours, 

nE.N'RT  R  Luck. 


DtcEMBra  7  1359 
DiUK  Ma  LrcT  Many  thanks  for  your 
prompt  and  careful  coii.side  ration  of  my  let- 
ter of  November  25  protestiTii?  the  distor- 
tions and  ir.accunu-ies  in  Time  s  recent  aj-ti- 
cie  aiXiUt  my  Far  E.ister:i  trip  I  am  glad 
to  ki.  x  vliu  intend  t  >  put;.i.>;h  my  other 
letter  ;n  v   ur  December  21  Issue. 

Yju  s^y  that  Time  will  say  following  my 

letter  that  it  stands  by  its  story  which  you 

regard  as  sound  Journalism  even   though — 

1    I  didn't   "next"  turn   my  attention   to 

see  tiling  Cuba. 

2.  Time,  as  you  admit,  could  have  looked 
further  Into  my  total  attitude  toward  Castro. 
This  wouldn't  b«  difficult.  I  Inserted  many 
speeches,  etc..  into  the  Congeessional  Rec- 
ord. Your  Washington  correspondent.  Jerry 
Hannifin,  is  fully  informed  in  this  respect. 
I  still  say  it's  "dirty  pool,"  not  sound  Journal- 
Ism,  to  use,  all  by  Itself,  the  quote  you  did. 

3.  China  was  not  a  'new  world  "  for  me  to 
explore  politically. 

4.  I  didn't  ask  to  see  Chiang  so  bis  being 
"too  preoccupied"  was  Irrelevant. 

5.  Time  was.  as  you  admit,  "imprecise"  In 
reporting  the  response  to  my  remark  at  the 
Taiwan  dinner  party.  "Inaccurate"  180  de- 
grees is  more  precise.  I  note  you  do  not  com- 
ment on  the  misleading  implication  in  "•  •  • 
and  Porter  returned  to  Tokyo  the  next  day." 

6.  Both  UPI  and  AP  carried  new»  atorles. 
coming  directly  from  the  Embassy,  affirming 
MacArthur's  challenge  to  debate  China  policy 
with  me.  I  don't  ask  you  to  believe  me.  All 
I  say  is  ask  Gene  Kramer  of  AP  or  Arnold 
Dibble  (UPI»  or  your  own  Alex  Campbell. 
Moreover,  in  the  same  conference  where  he 
said  the  words  you  quote  in  your  letter  he 
remarked  that  he  had  offered  to  debate  the 
propriety  of  his  refusing  a  transcript  to  me. 
I'm  enclosing  a  thermofax  of  these  news 
stories  so  you  can  see  for  yourself. 

I  certainly  cannot  agree  that  Time's  report 
Is  "just  and  essentially  accurate."  although 
I  did  anticpate  that  Time  would  stick  by  its 
story  nevertheless. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  O.  Portck. 
Member  of  Congress. 


Tadeusz   Kosciaszko 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF    CONNECTTCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday.  February  8.  1960 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Fcbru- 
aiT  12  is  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
a  great  Polish  patriot  whose  contribution 
to  the  freedom  of  our  United  States 
should  never  be  forgotten.  General 
Kosciu-szko  designed  the  fortifications  at 
West  Point,  as  visitors  to  the  partly  re- 
stored Fort  Putnam  on  Mount  Independ- 
ence at  the  Academy  well  recall,  and 
played  a  vital  role  in  the  winning  of  our 
independence. 

Tadeusz  Kosciuszko  was  a  true  product 
of  his  a?e:  a  gifted,  energetic,  and  of 
course,  ambicious  youth,  born  in  the  mid- 
18th  century  with  a  mission  to  fight  for 
the  cause  of  human  freedom.  This  son 
of  an  impoverished  family  in  Poland 
showed  remarkable  abilities  even  in  early 
youth,  and  he  was  aided  in  his  desire  to 
obtain  the  be.st  military  education  Po- 
land cc'i.ti  :Tpr  him.  But  he  wanted  to 
so  beyond  t :  at;  he  wished  to  carry  on  his 
studies  in  the  art  and  science  of  war  in 
the  celebrated  Mezieres  Military  School 


♦n  Prance.  With  the  aid  of  a  scholarship 
h?  entered  Mezieres  and  graduated  as  a 
specialist  in  artillery  and  engineering. 
He  had  finished  his  courses  there  and 
was  staying  in  Paria  when  he  heard  of 
the  American  Revolution  in  1776.  There 
and  then  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to 
America,  and  here  to  put  his  learning  to 
practice  in  the  service  of  a  good  cause. 
On  borrowed  money  he  sailed  for  the 
New  World  and  in  the  fall  of  1776  he  was 
in  Philadelphia. 

Immediately  upon  arrival  he  applied 
for  service,  was  of  course  admitted,  and. 
on  the  strength  of  his  preparation,  was 
entrusted  with  drawing  up  plans  for  for- 
tifying the  Delaware  River.  The  suc- 
ces<^ful  completion  of  this  assignment 
earned  him  a  commission  as  colonel  of 
engineers  in  the  Continental  Army. 
Thenceforth  his  rise  was  rapid  and  his 
accomplishments  were  great.  He  was 
soon  placed  in  charge  of  the  building  of 
fortifications  at  West  Point.  Subse- 
quently he  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Charleston,  and  was  among  the  first  of 
the  Continentals  to  enter  that  city  after 
its  evacuation  by  the  British.  In  Octo- 
ber of  1783.  In  recof'nition  of  his  out- 
standing services.  Congress  made  him  a 
brigadier  general. 

This  brave  son  of  Poland,  having 
served  the  cau.«;e  of  our  freedom  with 
distinction,  wanted  to  serve  the  cause  of 
his  beloved  Poland.  He  returned  to  his 
native  land,  and  there,  after  fighting  the 
forces  of  oppression  and  tyranny  for 
more  than  20  years,  he  had  to  seek  refuge 
abroad  and  then  die  In  exile  In  1817  at 
the  age  of  71.  In  commemorating  the 
214th  anniversary  of  his  birth  we  pay  our 
tribute  to  this  pallant  son  of  Polrnd  for 
his  sei-vice  in  th^*  ca-;-p  nf  cur  freedom. 


The   Library   Services   Act — Vilal  to   the 
Nation's  Edacation 


EXIENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  KEN  HECHI  t.l 

OF    WtST    Vir.CI.MlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  8. 1969 

Mr.  HECHIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  us  who  believe  deeply  in  democracy 
place  great  faith  in  the  power  of  educa- 
tion to  strenrrthen  man's  ability  to  gov- 
ern himself,  and  indeed,  to  provide  the 
basis  for  the  future  defense,  security,  and 
progress  of  our  Nation. 

But  education  should  not  cease  abrupt- 
ly with  the  ceremonious  awarding  of 
diplomas  and  degrees.  It  is  a  dynamic, 
continuing  process  which  keeps  free  men 
forever  free. 

An  essential  ingredient  of  this  process 
Is  books — bocks  which  are  readily  avail- 
able to  all  our  citizens,  regardless  of  the 
ability  to  pay.  Such  an  indispensable, 
democratic  service  is  provided  by  our 
free  public  libraries  across  the  Nation. 

In  1956  Congress  took  a  significant 
step  toward  expanding  free  public  li- 
brary services  where  they  were  needed 
most — in  our  rural  areas — by  enacting 
the  Library  Sci-vices  Act.    Federal  granU 
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totaling  $19,050  000  over  the  past  4  years 
have  been  invested  in  this  program.  The 
States  have  provided  matching  f;:nds 
and  imaginative  leadership  in  extending 
library  services  into  rural  areas  where 
books  simply  were  not  available  to  the 
people. 

My  State  of  West  Virginia  has  moved 
dramatically  ahead  under  this  program 
of  Federal-State  partnership.  Per  capita 
expenditures  jumped  from  26  cents  in 
1956  to  45  cents  in  1959.  And  the  num- 
ber of  West  Virginians  with  library  serv- 
ices has  increased  from  50  to  56.5  per- 
cent. 

In  23  counties  in  West  Virginia,  with  a 
total  population  of  243.757.  library  serv- 
ices have  been  stren?Tthened.  Three 
bookmobiles  are  serving  new^  regional 
libraries  operating  in  eight  counties,  in- 
cluding two  counties — Jackson  and 
Roane — in  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict which  I  proudly  represent.  More 
than  184  000  books,  including  basic  refer- 
ence collections,  have  been  purchased  for 
libraries  throughout  the  State 

These  significant  beginnings  in  break- 
ing West  Virginia's  book  barrier  have 
been  made  with  only  $277,921  in  Federal 
funds  and  $174,246  in  SUte  contribu- 
tions. 

ThouHUidB  of  West  Virginians,  how- 
ever, still  do  not  have  reasonable  access 
to  public  libraries.  In  my  congressional 
district  alone,  the  citizens  of  two  counties 
have  no  library  services  whatever.  More 
than  half  of  the  people  in  4  other  counties 
among  the  10  in  my  district  are  without 
library  facilities.  A  similar  story  of  li- 
brary neglect  exi.sts  throughout  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

As  my  able  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Elliott!  has  pointed 
out.  the  absence  of  adequate  libr;iry  srrv- 


ices  is  a  nat;  'nal  rii.'-urare  which  reaches 
Into  praciically  everv-  area  of  our  country. 

Outstand'.nt:  procrps.s  has  been  made 
In  the  past  3  years  under  the  LibrarT,- 
Senices  Act.  which  began  a  new  era  of 
Federal-State  partnership  in  makmt' 
books  available  to  all  the  people. 

My  bill.  H.R.  9574.  would  extend  thi;^ 
act  for  another  5  years.  I  would  like  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this  exten- 
sion of  the  Library  Serv'iccs  Act,  which  is 
making  a  dramatic  contribution  to  de- 
mocracy's growth.  As  Thomas  Jefferson 
once  remarked:  "A  nation  that  expects 
to  l>e  ignorant  and  free  expects  that 
which  never  was  and  never  will  be." 


SENATE 

TtESDAY,  Ffhriary  9,  1060 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Senator 
Albert  Gork.  of  Tennessee.  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 

Father  Godfrey  Kloetzli.  O.F.M.,  of 
the  Franciscan  Monastery.  Washington, 
D.C.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  and  Eternal  God.  we  humbly 
ask  Thy  blessing  in  a  threefold  way. 

We  ask  Thee  to  bless  this  earth  of  ours 
and  its  peoples.  Give  us  the  realization 
of  the  brotherhood  of  mankind  under 
Thy  divine  fatherhood.  Give  to  this 
world  of  ours  the  peace  based  on  Thy 
law.  and  thus  a  lasting  one. 

We  ask  Thee  to  bless  this  Nation  of 
ours,  so  dearly  beloved.  Give  unto  her 
and  her  people  continued  prosperity  and 
peace.  Grant  that  they  may  always  use. 
in  a  wise  and  generous  way.  the  gift^ 
Thou  hast  lavished  upon  them,  helping 
their  less  fortunate  brothers  in  other 
lands.  Grant  also  that  she  may  ever  re- 
main a  shining  light  of  hope  to  a  world 
in  darkness. 

Finally,  we  a.-^k  Thee  to  ble.ss  tho.';e  in 
auLhoriti-,  especially  those  present  here. 


Letter  to  the  New  York  Timei 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LESTER  HOLTZnlAN 

or    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  8.  1960 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude herewith  a  letter  I  have  today 
written  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times.  comm?nting  on  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  that  paper  today. 

The  letter  follows,  and  Is,  I  believe, 
self-explanatory : 

PrB»CART  8, 1960. 
The  Edito«.  tub  Nkw  Yo«x  Timxs, 
Nev}  York.  NY. 

Dbam.  Sik:  Relative  to  your  editorial  In 
this  mornirig's  Times,  enlitled  "A  Call  for 
Greatness.-  I  should  11^  to  make  the  follow- 
li.c  comments. 


N./h'.ng  I  say  herein  Is  Intended  to  crltl- 
ci.  e  Dr  W.'iston.  m-ho  has  on  other  occasion* 
rrndrrpd  .•"i-.b^Tannallr  worthwhile  »er\  Ice  to 
rvjir    coiiTitry      Nevertheless.    I    cannot    help 

•  ■'..■-.}:  V,!.,-:-  a  great  pity  It  is  that  after 
H  ye.irs  cr  President  Elsenhower — with  full 
H  .  1 1^.'^  ;  ....  the  intelligence  data  available — 
w  '  -...^M  '..f-ed  a  comialssion  to  determine  our 
national  goals. 

If  this  truly  be  a  call  for  greatness  to  a 
resolute   people   It  does   not  speak  well   for 
'iwhwt  has  happened  during  this  administra- 
tion. 

Is  It  possible  that  we  still  do  not  know 
enough  about  discrimination  in  certain  areas 
of  our  country  so  that  we  cannot  cope  with 
the  problem  without  the  help  of  a  new  com- 
mission? Is  it  possible  that  after  the  many 
commlfslons  already  established  and  the 
volumes  written  on  our  failure  in  the  edu- 
cational field  that  this  vital  problem  must 
be  wexplored  by  another  commission?  Is 
it  possible  that  the  Comnaittee  of  which  Vice 
President  Nixon  Is  chairman  is  unable  or 
unequipped  to  cope  with  the  problem  of 
the  economic  power  of  our  Nation?  It  is 
a  source  of  wonder  to  me  what  we  have  been 
doing  these  past  8  years  during  which  time 
we  have  had  more  commissions  than  In  any 
other  period  of  our  history.  Is  It  possible  at 
this  stage  of  our  development  we  still  do  not 
know  what  our  goals  are  to  accomplish  a 
better  and  still  greater  America?  Is  it 
possible  that  your  editorial  Indicates  that  we 
still  do  not  have  a  sense  of  purpose  and  a 
sense  of  direction,  or  that  we  do  not  have 
enlightened  and  vigorous  political  leader- 
ship? 

More  importantly,  if  this  Commission  finds 
as  it  must  that  there  is  a  great  need  in  all 
the  fields  that  you  mention,  is  it  possible  to 
divorce  the  administration  from  its  trans- 
cending marriage  to  the  balanced  budget? 
Frankly.  I  doubt  that  there  is  any  need  for 
this  Commission  at  this  time  because  if  we 
begin  from  the  inflexible  premise  that  we 
must  balance  our  books,  we  can  never  ac- 
complish any  of  these  goals,  and  certainly 
can  never  answer  this  call  for  greatJiess. 
Sincerely  yours, 


In  their  difficult  task,  give  them  enlight- 
enment to  know  and  the  courage  to  do 
what  is  right  and  just. 

Let  us  take  to  ourselves  the  prayer  of 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi — so  loved  by  all 
men — and  pondering  on  it,  make  it  our 
prayer: 

"Lord,  make  me  an  instrument  of  Your 
peace.  Where  there  is  hatred,  let  me  sow 
love:  where  there  is  injury,  pardon; 
where  there  is  doubt,  faith:  where  there 
is  despair,  hope;  where  there  is  darkness, 
light:  and  where  there  is  sickness,  joy. 
O  divine  Master,  grant  that  I  may  net 
so  much  seek  to  be  consoled  as  *.o  C(  n- 
sole;  to  be  understood  as  to  understand; 
to  be  loved  as  to  love;  for  it  is  in  giving 
that  we  receive;  it  is  in  pardoning  that 
we  are  pardoned:  and  it  is  in  dying  that 
we  are  born  to  eternal  life.' 

Amen. 


from  the  State  of  Tennessee,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

CABiHAYDEN, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr,  GORE  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  acting  Presider.t  p^o  t'^mpore. 


TH?:   JOUTiNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Man.sfield.  anc  by 
unanimous  conser.t.  the  readmcr  oi  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedmes  of  Monday, 
February-  8,  1960,  '«a.s  d:'=r<'-'-5ed  with. 


m-..--f.-\ges  ft;om  the  president 

Mt'.ssa^£.~  .11  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  M:.  Miller  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

r  ."S     "=fN'TF. 
PMHBtnt  pro  TyMPflRF. 

Washinfton,  D  C    Fe'^'ri.n'v  9  19^0. 
To  tkeMenate: 

BttBg  temporarily   absent    from    the    Sen- 
ate, I  appoint  Hon.  Albert  Gori,  a  &ena\-oT 


THE  WHEAT  PROBLEM— MESSAGE 
FF.OM  THE  PRESIDENT  '  H,  DOC. 
NO-  3:-,o 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  Pre^idetVL,  ti:e 
Presideiit  of  the  United  Stales  has  to- 
day transmitted  to  Conrrc.-s  a  me.ssace 
dealing  with  the  wheat  situation.  I  am 
informed  that  the  me&sase  has  been  read 
::i  the  Hou^se.  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  message  may  be 
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laid  before  the  Senate,  and  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  without  having  been 
read. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

'For  text  of  President  .s  message,  ^ee 
House  proceedings  for  today.) 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pio  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  mf,--sa^>:'s 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  app:opr;<^te  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  mes.sage  from  th'^  Ho'isp  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Ml  Mt.;>:  (it>-  ■!  ;'- 
readinR  clerks,  aniui..!u-»>d  'i.,\\  'i.- 
House  had  passed  t!.o  followinR  bills  and 
joint  resolution,  in  which  It  requested 
the  concuM  ence  of  the  Senate : 

HR  7ia^  An  act  t/i  rrqutre  the  payment 
of  tuition  on  arrnvmt  of  c*rt(»ln  persons  who 
attend  the  pxihlic  schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia   ai.d  for  other  purposes: 

HR  9311  An  act  to  Increase  the  author- 
ized m.ix.!ii\im  expendlMire  for  the  fiscHl 
years  19*50  ;vnd  1961  under  the  specl«l  millc 
pr xnram  r~r  children: 

H  R  94S1  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  July 
19.  1954  to  exempt  from  taxation  certain 
ftddltloniii  pi-'.per'v  of  ih<»  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  Ur.i-ed  States  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  C(.)ivunbia  and  to  provide  that  the 
ti»x  exeniprion  gran'ed  r!it<  pr^ptrty  of  the 
Vetera!. .1  of  ForeiK'n  War*  <.i  the  United 
States  m  the  District  of  dlunihu  shall  be 
tiTecilve  with  re«p«ot  to  '..iXiU^:**  v!»;\;s  oc- 
ginnlnKon  and  afMl^uly  1    l-ii* 

H  H   M60    An  act  to  anin.d  <r,  • ,    ,,  r-Cj  .< 
Ot  the  Internal    RevetMif  (..oc     ,r    ;^^4    A.-ii 
r«6p*ct    to   the   procevluio   ;  .t    '^■^r'«»u\g  Cer- 
tain addition.^  to  tnx 

HR  9737  An  sirt  '^  :i;r,p:  d  the  Act  Of 
M^-srch  3,  1001.  to  piinunate  tne  requirement 
th.it  certain  Dls'rlct  of  Colunibia  corpora- 
tions be  managed  by  trustees  •;.(>  majority 
of  whom  are  cUiZPns  uf  ".n^  D-.'^trlct  of 
Columbia. 

H  R  102J,3  An  act  making  uppropnatlun.s 
for  the  government  of  the  DLstrlct  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargefvble  in  whole 
or  m  part  again.st  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1961. 
and  f  jr  other  pur{X)ses:  and 

H  J  Re.<;  567.  Joint  resolution  to  effect  im- 
mediately the  transfer  of  the  Development 
Operations  Division  of  the  Army  Ballistic 
Mi.ssiie  Agency  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 


HOUSE    BILLS    AND   JOLVT    RESOLU- 
TION  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolution 
were  severally  read  twice  by  their  titles 
and  referred  as  indicated  : 

H  R  7124  An  .act  to  require  the  payment 
of  tuition  on  account  of  certain  persons  who 
attend  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,   and  for  other   purposes: 

HR  &451.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
July  19.  1954.  to  exempt  from  taxation  cer- 
tai;;   additional  pr^p<!r-y      .'   the  Veterans  of 


Foreign  Wars  of  'he  United  Sutes  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  to  provide  that  the 
tax  eiemiptlon  granted  the  property  of  the 
Veterans  )f  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 
in  the  DLstrlct  of  Columbia  shall  be  eflfectlve 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  on 
and    a.'-»>r    July    1,    1959:    and 

H  R  9737  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
M.irch  3.  1901.  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  certain  District  of  Columbia  corpora- 
tions be  managed  by  trustees  the  majority 
of  whom  are  citizens  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia 

HR  9331  An  act  to  Increase  the  author- 
ized maximum  expenditure  for  the  fiscal 
years  1960  and  1961  under  the  special  millc 
program  for  children:  to  the  Committee  on 
.Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

H  R  9660  An  act  to  amend  section  eeSQfbi 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
respect  to  the  procedure  for  assessing  certain 
additions  to  tax;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

H  R  10233  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  actlvltlea  chargeable  In  whole 
or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  aald  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  l»61. 
and  for  other  purpoaea;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H  J  Rea.  M7.  Joint  reaolwtlon  to  effect  Im- 
;neUlately  the  transfer  of  the  Development 
Operations  DIvlalon  of  the  Army  Balllatlr 
Misdile  Aqency  to  the  National  Aeronavitica 
and  Space  Administration:  to  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  aiul  Space  Science*. 


I.:MI!ATI0N   OF  DERATE  DURING 
MORNING   HOUR 

M;  MANSFIELD  Mr  President  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  Introduction  of 
bills  and  the  tran.sactlon  of  routine  busi- 
ness I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
statements  In  connection  therewith  be 
limited  to  3  minutes 

The  ACTU.i  i  I'lusiniNT  pro  tem- 
pore. WUhuui  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered 


K.ANSAS   l.rOISLA  IVHl. 

Mi  C.\RI  SON  .Ml  P:-'s,!''nt.  the 
budget  session  of  the  K,.i.s.i.  i  ivislature 
is  now  m^etin?  in  Topt-Ka,  and  has  ap- 
proved Hou.se  Concurrent  Resolution  13. 
in  which  they  express  concern  over  the 
ever-increa.sing  Imports  of  beef  and  other 
meat  products. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  thr>  concurrent  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

"HOtJSE    CONCTTRRENT    RESOLtTriON    13 

"Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  to  reduce 
and  control  the  Importation  of  beef  and 
other  red  meats  from  foreign  countries  and 
to  establish  smaller  quota*  and  other  con- 
trols on  such  Imports 

"Whereas  the  expanding  Imports  of  beef 
and  other  red  meats  on  the  hoof  and  in  the 
frozen  or  processed  form  pose  a  very  serious 
threat  to  the  domestic  cattle  and  llveatoclt 
Indu.'itries  of  this  country;  and 

"Whereas  such  Imports  Into  this  country 
of  beef   and   other  red   meats  are   currently 


expanding  at  a  rate  which  la  altogether  out 
of  proportion  to  any  Justifiable  need  and  at 
the  present  time  such  Imports  constitute  at 
least  10  per  centum  of  our  domestic  con- 
sumption of  beef  and  other  red  meats;   and 

"Whereas  the  domestic  livestock  producers 
of  this  country  have  for  some  time  been  ex- 
pending their  own  funds  to  expand  the  na- 
tional market  for  beef  and  other  red  meats 
and  If  imports  of  these  commodities  are  not 
further  restricted  any  expansion  In  said  na- 
tional market  will  result  only  In  providing 
foreign  competitors  with  a  most  attractive 
market  at  the  expense  of  the  American  pro- 
ducers; and 

"Whereas  the  feeding  of  grain  to  cattle  mi.d 
livestock  by  the  domestic  cattle  and  live- 
stock Industries  provides  the  principal  means 
of  solving  the  burden.some  feed-grain  sur- 
plus now  depressing  the  total  agricultural 
market:  and 

"Whereas  a  reasonable  restriction  on  Im- 
ports of  beef  and  other  red  meats  would  pro- 
vide a  meana  of  reducing  this  feed-grain 
surplus,  as  then  Americans  would  consume 
American  fed  beef  and  livestock  rather  than 
that  fed  In  foreign  countries;  and 

"Whereas  the  further  prosperity  and 
strength  of  this  country  U  in  a  large  meas- 
ure dt'pendent  upon  a  prosperous  and  grow- 
ing domestic  agricultural  •conomy:  Kuw 
therefore,  be  It 

"Jtf»oJied  by  the  House  of  Xrprr.trnratdvt 
0/  the  State  of  ffantoi  (fhr  Si-note  concur. 
r\ng  f/icrrim.  That  wc  respectfvilly  urge  and 
reqvieat  the  Congreas  of  the  United  SUtea. 
United  sutes  Tariff  Commission  and  the 
United  8t4ktea  Depiuriment  of  Agriculture  to 
do  everything  within  their  respective  p'jwera 
to  bring  about  a  reduction  and  suicter  con- 
trol of  the  importation  of  beef  and  other  red 
meats  In  any  form  from  any  foreign  country 
and  to  Mt&bllsh  smaller  quotas  for  the  im- 
portation of  the  same,  such  quotas  to  be  pre- 
determined on  an  annual  basis,  thus  provid- 
ing American  beef  and  livestock  producers 
with  the  needed  protection  and  vital  en- 
courtvgemeut  neceasary  fur  the  maintenance 
and  welfare  of  their  own  Industry,  and  help- 
ing Insure  the  future  prosperity  and  strength 
uf  ihU  country;  and  be  It  further 

•  Af <oJied.  That  th*  stcreUry  of  the  sUte 
be  directed  to  uansmlt  an  enrolled  copy  of 
ttila  reeolutlon  tu  th*  President  and  Vice 
President  and  Secretary  of  Agricvilture  of  th* 
United  sutes,  to  CACh  member  ol  the  Kansas 
delegation  in  the  rnn>;re*«  of  the  United 
States  and  to  th*  Chairman  of  tbe  United 
Uutes  Tariff  Commission." 

I   hereby  certify   that  the  abov*  concur- 
rent reeoluUon  originated  In  the  house,  and 
WAS  adopted  by  that  body  February  a.  1000. 
Jamu  TATLOa. 
Spfker  of  the  Houat. 
A.  B.  Anderson. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Houie 

Adopted   by   the   senate   February   4.   1960. 
Pavi,  R.  Wunsch, 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
Ralph  E   Zarker. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT   RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Murray)  : 

S.  3003.  A  bill  directing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  convey  to  the  Western  Mon- 
tana Youth  Guidance  Center,  Inc.,  Missoula, 
Mont.,  certain  property  comprising  a  part  of 
Port  Missoula,  Missoula.  Mont.;  to  the  Cc«n- 
mlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

S  3004  A  bill  to  set  aside  certain  lands 
in    Montana    for    the    Indians    of    the    Con- 
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federated  Sallsh  and  Kootenai  Tril>e«  of  ihi 
Flathead  Reservation.  Mont.;  to  the  Cuui- 
mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   BARTLETTT    (for  himself   and 

Mr.    Gruening)  : 

S  3006.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  March 

3.  1933  (47  Stat.  1426) ,  relating  to  the  length 

of  time  by  which  the  Federal  Maritime  Board 

may  suspend   tariff  schedules;    to  the  Com- 

mittsc  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bartlett  when  he 

introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 

under  a  separate  bending  ) 

By    Mr.    STENNIS    (for    himself    and 
Mr    Saltonst.m.l  )  : 
8. 3006.  A    bill    U)    authorize   certain    con- 
struction    at     military     installations,     and 
for   oUier    otirposes,    to    the    Committee    on 
Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ste.nnis  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bartlett  Mr  Carroll,  Mr  Church. 
Mr  Encle,  Mr  He.nnincs,  Mr. 
HvurHRKY,  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.  KrNNCBY,  Mr.  McOcx,  Mr. 
MoNtONKT,  Mr.  Morse.  Mr  Muss, 
Mr  MxTtRAT  Mr  Mtskit.  Mr  Ntr- 
SBKom  Mr.  IlANDoirn  Mr  Stmino- 
TOW,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  YARaoRuL'cit.  and  Mr.  YovNO  of 
Ohio): 

8.3007  A  lUU  to  atithorlM  Federal  loans 
to  colleges  and  uulversltlos  for  th*  construc- 
tion. rehabillUllon.  alteration,  coiuersion, 
or  tmprovemi'nt  of  clnraroom  buildings  and 
other  acftdenilc  facilities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana; 

8.3008  A  bin  to  amrnd  title  IV  of  th* 
luiernatlona:  Clulnu  Settlement  Act  of  1919, 
iks  umcndeU,  tu  the  ConmUliee  on  Fv>reign 
Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Long  of  Louisiana 
he   introdticfd   the   at>ove   bill,  which 
ir  under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr  JAVriS  (fur  hlm«elf,  Mr  Kr<«t- 
I  NO,     Mr.     Saltonitaix,     and     Mr 
WiLtiAMs  of  New  Jersey): 
SJ  Ho*.  lft<i    Joint  reaolutlou   to  eaUblUh 
a    National    Advisory    Camn\Ul>'*    on    RaU 
TransportAtidn;  to  the  Conunllte*  on  Tutor* 
■tat*  and  Foreign  C  immerce. 

fSe*  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtt*  »hen  he 
Introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
ir  under  a  separate  heading.) 


AMENDMEirr     OF     INTER  COASTAL 
SHIPPING    ACT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  coUeaKue,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator fropi  Alaska  I  Mr,  Gruening]  and 
mj'self.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  tlie  act  of 
March  3,  1333.  the  Intercoastal  Shipping 
Act. 

Mr,  Pre5ident.  when  the  Senators 
from  Ala.sk a  urged  that  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board  order  a  suspension  of 
the  proix)sM  increased  freight  tariffs 
filed  by  carriers  In  the  Alatska  trade,  it 
wa.«?  said  by  the  Board  that  no  suspen-sion 
order  would  Issue.  Instead,  the  Board 
announced  that  the  Increased  tariffs 
would  become  effective  prior  to  hearings. 
Of  course,  this  announcement  distressed 
everyone  wlio  realized  that  whatever  the 
outcome  of  the  hearings,  the  consumers 
In  Ala?ka  would  be  faced  with  the  bur- 
den of  the  increased  tariffs — a  burden 
that  would  never  be  lifted  under  the  pro- 
cedure followed  by  the  Board. 

Under  these  circumstances.  It  is  only 
natural  that  the  Board  was  asked  to  jus- 
tify its  refusal  to  susp>end  the  proposed 


inrrea.sed  rates  until  the  obiectors  to 
these  rates  could  be  heard.  T}ie  Boa  ids 
rostilication  was  thai  under  existing  law 
the  Boa:  J  can  suspend  proposed  in- 
c:  ea.";.ed  tai  iffs  for  no  lonpr-r  than  120 
day.«,  or  4  months,  and  that  4  months  is 
too  short  a  period  lo  comi):ii«  hearing 
procedure.s. 

It  must  be  said  that  Alaskans  are  not 
sympathetic  to  this  purported  justifica- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  the  Beard  could 
complete  hearing  procedures  in  many 
controversies  within  the  4-month  time 
period.  In  the  second  place,  the  sus- 
pension of  rates  even  for  4  months  would 
allow  time  for  at  least  a  partial  develop- 
ment of  the  legal  issues  and  the  facts. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Board  rul- 
ings, after  even  a  partial  development  of 
the  issues  and  the  evidence,  would  pro- 
vide a  soimder  baj>ls  for  decision  than  ex 
parte  procedure  can  afford. 

However,  In  view  of  the  Board's  state- 
ments on  this  matter,  it  appeals  advis- 
able to  broaden  the  Boards  authority 
to  suspend  proposed  tariff  increr.ses. 
The  bill  introduced  today  would  allow 
Uie  Board  to  suspend  such  increases  for 
7  months.  Instead  of  for  the  4-month 
period  now  permuted.  For  easy  refer- 
ence the  bJU  would  amend  section  845 
of  title  46.  United  Sutes  Code.  The 
7-month  period  corresponds  to  the  pe- 
riod of  suspensions  which  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  may  enforce 
under  paragraph  7,  section  15  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code.  The  bill  introduced 
today  will  add  desirable  uniformity  in 
the  powers  of  two  lending  regulatory 
agencies  whose  activities  affect  trans- 
portation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  <S.  3005  >  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3,  1933  •  47  Stat.  1426  • .  relatlnR  to 
the  lenath  of  time  by  which  the  Fedeial 
Maritime  Board  may  suspend  tariff 
schedules.  Introduced  by  Mr.  BAniLtrr 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  QRUtNiNC .  woa  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Commlllee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Coinnv  vc-^ 


CONSTRUCTION  AT  CERTAIN  MIU- 
TARY  INSTALLATIONS 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  SaltonstallI, 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  certain  construction  at 
military  installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

This  bill  is  requested  by  \he  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  is  accompanied  by 
a  letter  of  transmittal  explaining  the 
purpose  of  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
of  transmittal  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  refeiTed;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  letter  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3006)  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations. 
and  for  other  purposes.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  STENNIS  Cfor  himself  and  Mr.  S.*l- 
TONSTALL*.  was  received,  read  twice  by 


its  title,  and  referred  lo  li.e  Comm::tee 
on  Armed  Services. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr  Ste.vn:s  is 
so,  follows: 

The  SErRETART   or   Dtfense. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  4.  I960. 
Hon.  RicHAno  M.  Nixon. 
President  of  tlie  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Prksident:  There  is  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  of  legislation  to  authorize 
certain  construction  at  military  installations, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

This  prcpoEed  legislation  Is  a  part  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  legislative  program 
for  1860.  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
advises  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  Its 
presentation  to  the  Congress.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  recommends  that  it  be 
enacted. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  authorize 
additional  military  con.<tructlon  that  is 
urijently  needed  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense at  this  time,  and  would  provide  actdl- 
tional  authority  to  cover  deficiencies  In  prior 
construction  outhorliatlons.  The  appropri- 
ation of  money  required  for  construction  Is 
provided  for  in  the  budget  of  the  U.S.  Oov- 
ernment  for  Uie  fiscal  year  1961. 

This  legislation  consists  of  tltJei«  I  :i  nrd 
III  covering  authorisation  required  for  the 
Active  Forces  of  the  Depunmenu  of  the 
Army.  N.ivy,  and  Air  Torce;  title  IV  covering 
authoriEHtlon  required  by  the  Department  of 
D:fcnse;  title  V  covering  general  provlalons 
reltvtlng  to  the  foregoing  titles;  and  title  VI 
covering  authorSaatlon  reqtUred  for  the  re- 
spective Reserve  componentr. 

ror  the  Active  Forces,  this  proposal  wou'd 
nuthorlee  new  construction  totaling  •902- 
053.000  of  which  »158,406,000  is  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army:  »137.861.0C0  Is  for  the 
Department  of  the  Navy;  1075,706,000  is  for 
the  Department  of  the  Air  F.rce:  nnd  $20 
million  Is  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Tills  proposal  would  also  provide  additional 
monetary  authority  to  correct  deficlencl** 
in  authoriaatlon  for  projects  suthoriaed 
under  pjtvlou*  laws  toUling  •107  "64  ooo  rf 
which  »T, 808.000  is  for  th*  Army.  >.  r  i  'v.OOO 
la  for  th*  Navy:  ISO. 521. 000  is  fur  U;e  Air 
rorce:  and  t2S,54S,000  is  fur  the  Department 
of  Defent*.  Therefore.  Ui*  total  in  this  pro- 
pored  left«)«tlon  ol  n*w  authortmtlon  plut 
addlUonal  monetixry  authority  for  projecu 
previously  authorlied  amounts  to  ll.0M,BI7.« 
000  r(^  ti\e  Activ*  Pure**. 

Thu  proposal  would  also  rtpMU  »•  of 
July  1,  1061.  all  authorisations,  with  certain 
exceptions,  for  military  conetructlon  for  th* 
Active  Forces  that  are  contained  in  laws 
enacted  prior  to  Auguiit  21.  1958.  This  re- 
peal will  continue  in  effect  the  policy  estab- 
lished in  the  fiscal  year  19J6  Military  Con- 
struction Authorisation  Act  (Public  L-iw  161, 
84th  Congress)  of  repealing  longstanding 
nuuhority  that  has  not  been  exercised  by 
the  military  departments.  It  Is  believed  that 
the  continuation  of  this  policy  will  result 
In  a  construction  program  which  will  reflect 
more  accurately  the  current  needs  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

For  the  Rererve  components,  the  proposal 
would  authorize  construction  totaling  $42,- 
108,000  of  which  112.168.000  is  for  the  Army 
National  Guard:  $11,674,000  is  for  the  Army 
Reserve;  $6  450,000  Is  for  the  Naval  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  Reserves;  $7,226  000  Is  for  the  Air 
National  Guard;  and  $4. £90, 000  is  for  the 
Air  Force  Reserve.  This  proposed  legislation 
would  also  provide  additional  monetary  au- 
thority in  the  amount  of  $197,000  to  correct 
a  deficiency  in  authorization  of  an  Army 
National  Guard  project  previously  authorized 
In  Public  Law  85  6E6.  Therefore,  the  total 
in  this  proposed  legislation  of  new  authori- 
sation plus  additional  monetary  authority 
for  the  project  prevloiisly  authorized 
amounts  to  $42,306,000  for  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents. Title  VI  also  contains  a  repeal  pro- 
vision of  similar  effect  to  that  described  In 
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the  preceding  parap-aph.  which  would  apply 
to  ;c:i6rstandiru5  construction  authorization 
that  has  not  been  exercis^'d  by  :he  Reserve 
c  )mpcr.o!;:s 

Accordingly,  the  t-'tal  authorization  re- 
quested in  this  legislation  for  the  Active 
Forces  and  the  Reserve  comp>onents  amounts 
t.)  SI   '.-n.l22,COu 

S.ncerely  yours, 

Thomas  S  Gates. 


NATIONALIZATION  OF  PROPEIM  Y  IN- 
CZECHOSLOVAK!  A 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana'  M-  P-.esi- 
dent,  m  early  1945  the  Government  of 
Czechoslovakia  started  to  nationalize 
larse  amounts  of  properly  situated  with- 
in that  country.  Then,  after  the  Com- 
munist coup,  following  the  death  of 
President  Benes.  further  nationalization 
decrees  were  put  into  effect  with  the  re- 
sult that  approximately  99  percent  of 
holdings  m  th.it  nation  were  taken  by  the 
Government 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
recognized  it.s  duties  toward  American 
investors  who  had  sood-faith  holdings  in 
Czechoslovakia,  and  it  proceeded  to  ne- 
gotiation. ,=;eek.n£r  settlement  for  losses 
of  American  propf^rty. 

As  chairmai^.  of  a  subcommittee  deal- 
ing with  socia.  and  economic  matters.  I 
introduced  proposed  legislation  some 
years  later  to  create  the  Czechoslovakia 
Claims  Fund  There  was  approximately 
$9  million  available  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  this  na^-ion  had  seized  a  steel  mill 
which  had  been  plac -d  on  order  by  the 
Benes  yoveinnien:.  and  for  which  funds 
had  been  advanced  to  the  United  States 
prior  to  the  Communi.st  coup  It  was 
my  intention,  a.s  well  a.s  the  intention  of 
Representative  Yotngep  who  introduced 
similar  legislation,  to  see  that  the  funds 
available  from  .seizuie  and  sale  of  the 
steel  mill  Aould  be  used  to  reimburse 
American  citizen.^  for  their  investments 
in  Czechoslovakia 

It  was  not  mv  m'ention  nor  that  of 
Repre.senta'ive  Yo'-»  ■^er  to  support  lee- 
i-!ation  to  compen.^ate  citizens  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, who  had  fifd  that  counti-y  to 
escape  the  Nazis  or  the  Communists,  for 
the  property  which  they  had  left  behind 
wh'->n  they  f^ed  their  native  land.  While 
I  have  good  will  toward  those  persons 
and  sympathy  for  most  of  them,  their 
problem  and  their  relation  to  the  U.S. 
Government  is  on  a  different  basis. 

When  a  foreign  government  seizes  and 
nati  nahze.s  property  belonging  to  Amer- 
ican Citizens,  this  country  owes  an  obli- 
'-iation  to  Americans  to  respond  in  kind 
toward  the  foreign  nation  by  seizing  and 
selling  its  asset.s  to  compensate  our  citi- 
7.<^r.?.  who  have  .'suffered  by  the  injustices 
dor."  rhem  in  the  foreign  land. 

This  Nation  recognizes  the  right  of 
fortiun  nations  to  nationalize  property 
belonging  to  their  citizens.  While  we  do 
not  advocate  such  a  procedure,  we  co  not 
claim  for  ourselves  the  rmht  :o  correct 
the  ■-■vils  of  such  a  policy.  Where  citizens 
of  a  foreign  country  flee  "lo  the  United 
Slates  and  take  out  citizenship  papers,  it 
would  ordinarily  happen  that  the  loss  of 
their  property  would  occur  previous  to 
their  obtaining  citizenship  within  this 
country  and  ordinary  c!alm.^  legislation 


would  not  seek  t-o  redeem  their  property 
for  them  by  action  of  this  Government. 

In  situations  where  funds  made  avail- 
able for  the  settlement  of  American 
claims  has  been  more  than  sufTicient  t-o 
settlf-  tho.se  claims,  legislation  has  been 
passed  to  enable  persons  who  were  not 
eligiole  in  the  first  instance  to  become 
eligiole  thereafter.  This  was  the  case 
with  the  Italian  Claims  Fund. 

With  regard  to  the  situation  that  ex- 
ists in  connection  with  the  Czechoslo- 
vakian  Claims  Fund,  we  now  find  that 
claims  which  have  been  filed  by  former 
citizens  of  Czechoslovakia,  who  fled  from 
the  Nazis  in  the  first  instance  or  the 
Communists  in  the  second  instance,  ex- 
ceed vastly  the  claims  of  American  citi- 
zens who  were  entitled  from  the  beein- 
ning  to  expect  the  protection  of  their 
Goveniment  as  one  of  the  consideia- 
tions  for  which  they  pay  taxes  to  sup- 
port our  Grovernment.  The  legislation  as 
it  presently  exists  will  provide  very  little 
compen.«;ation  for  American  citizens  who 
are  most  entitled  to  expect  it  by  virtue 
of  unexpected  and  unintended  benefits 
to  others  which  will  exceed  by  several 
times  that  which  will  be  available  for 
those  who  are  most  entitled  to  exp>ect 
settlement. 

Tliis  situation  would  not  have  devel- 
oped had  the  Claims  Commission  made 
clear  to  the  subcommittee,  of  which  I 
was  chairman,  that  any  such  result  as 
this  could  have  b.^en  anticipated  It  was 
the  estimate  of  the  Commission  that  the 
claims  would  number  approximately 
LOOO  and  that  the  amount  would  be 
approximately  $25  million  in  valid  claims. 
Iivstead.  the  number  of  claimants  has 
become  nearly  4.000  in  number  an ' 
amount  claimed  exceeds  $364  million 

Naturally,  the  $364  million  figure  will 
be  reduced  with  investigation,  but  it  is 
logical  that  the  amount  will  probably 
exceed  six  times  that  which  the  Com- 
mi&iion  first  estimated.  In  view  of  the 
libera!  attitude  which  the  Commission 
has  presently  taken  toward  including 
tho5e  who  had  not  previously  been  con- 
templated, it  would  seem  logical  that  the 
Commission  will  display  such  liberality 
in  arriving  at  the  value  of  claims  If 
that  should  be  the  case,  then  the  amount 
of  claims  could  be  far  more  than  six 
times  that  which  the  Commission  first 
estimated. 

Under  these  circumstances.  I  have  felt 
compelled  to  introduce  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  correspond  with  that  w  hich  should 
have  been  passed  in  the  first  instance. 
I  find  it  extremely  regrettable  that  this 
proposed  legislation  must  move  contrary 
to  the  logical  pattern.  Logically,  our 
claims  legislation  should  first  take  care 
of  those  who  are  most  entitled  to  be  com- 
pensated, and  at  a  later  date  make  addi- 
tional persons  eligible  if  funds  become 
sufficient  to  permit  greater  liberality. 

The  proposed  legislation  which  I  p.m 
introducing  necessarily  rests  upon  recog- 
nized fact  that  the  earlier  legislation  was 
based  upon  misinformation  supplied  me 
by  the  Claims  Commission.  For  that 
reason  the  present  law  is  far  more  liberal 
in  its  definition  of  claimants  than  this 
Government  had  any  right  to  be.  The 
legislation  which  I  am  now  introducing 
would    attempt    to    compensate    those 


American  citizens  who  invested  their 
funds  in  Czechoslovakia.  It  would  seek 
to  settle  their  claims  against  the  Czecho- 
slovakian  Governments  and  leave  for 
subsequent  legislation  and  events  what- 
ever adjustment  may  be  possible  for  the 
refugees  who  left  Czechoslovakia  to 
escape  the  Nazis  or  the  Communists. 
This  proposed  legislation  would  seek  to 
follow  the  previous  precedents  in  the 
handling  of  claims  legislation  by  pro- 
viding first  for  American  investments. 
Only  after  sufficient  funds  became  avail- 
able to  compensate  those  Americans 
whose  investments  had  been  seized 
would  we  seek  to  provide  by  sub.sequent 
legislation  compensation  for  those  who 
left  their  country  and  took  out  citizen- 
ship in  this  country. 

The  logic  of  this  procedure  is  plainly 
appai-ent  when  we  look  at  the  situation 
that  exists  in  Cuba  today.  The  Castro 
government  has  already  seized  and  un- 
doubtedly will  continue  to  nationalize 
large  amounts  of  property  which  had 
previously  belonged  to  Batista  sup- 
porters. It  can  also  be  expected  to  seize 
property  of  American  citizens  and 
American  corporations  in  Cuba. 

This  Nation  is  in  a  position  to  bring 
a  large  amount  of  economic  pressure  to 
bear  upon  Cuba.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
the  Castro  government  will  be  much 
more  willing  to  negotiate  a  settlement 
with  American  citizens  and  American 
companies  which  Invested  their  money 
in  Cuba  in  good  faith  than  with  former 
Batista  supporters.  The  Castro  povern- 
ment  may  hold  out  to  the  bitter  end 
against  any  settlement  with  Batista  sup- 
porters who  may  have  acquired  US. 
citizenship  prior  to  the  final  na- 
tionalization of  their  property.  If  the 
Cuban  assets  upon  which  our  Govern- 
ment Is  able  to  lay  hands  should  prove 
to  be  far  less  in  value  than  the  property 
of  American  citizens,  then  it  would  not 
seem  fair  that  American  investors  should 
be  forced  to  share  the  fund  with  former 
Batista  supporters  who  may  have  ac- 
quired US    citizenship  by  that  time. 

I  introduce  the  bill  and  ask  that  it  be 
appropriately  referred. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  <S.  3008-  to  amend  title  IV 
of  the  International  Claims  Settlement 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


NATIONAL    ADVISORY    COMMITTEE 
ON  RAIL  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  my  colleague,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  1  Mr.  Keating  1 .  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  S.'^l- 
TONSTALLl.  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  I  Mr.  Williams],  a  joint  resolution 
to  establish  a  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Rail  Transportation. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  at  once  to  note 
that  the  Committee  is  designed  to  per- 
form in  the  field  of  railroading  the  same 
services  which  have  been  performed  so 
admirably  for  the  airlines  and  the  aero- 
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nautical  industry  generally  by  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronau- 
tics. Mr.  President.  I  contemplate  that 
should  the  bill  become  law  at  least  the 
same  order  of  magnitude  in  appropria- 
tions would  be  made  available  to  deal 
with  the  research  problems  of  the  rail- 
road industiy  as  have  been  made  avail- 
able to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the 
airplane  industry.  This  is  on  the  mag- 
nitude of  $1)0  million  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  12  member  Com- 
mittee would  study,  conduct  scientific  re- 
search, and  make  recommendations  on 
these  development  programs  and  other 
activities  essential  to  the  improvement 
and  modernization  of  rail  equipnient,  fa- 
cilities and  operating  methods  and 
freight,  passenger,  and  commuter  serv- 
ices so  that  the  U.S.  rail  transportation 
system  can  better  meet  the  demands  of 
our  expanding  national  economy  and  de- 
fense requirements. 

I  have  the  honor  to  announce,  Mr. 
President,  tliat  the  joint  resolution  will 
be  introduced  today  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Representative  Steven  B. 
Derounian,  Republican,  of  New  York. 

In  addition  to  two  members  each  from 
the  IntersUite  Commerce  Commission, 
the  Defense  Department,  and  the  Com- 
merce Department,  the  six  remaining 
members  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee would  be  selected  on  the  basis  of 
their  technical  competence  in  rail  trans- 
portation or  a  related  field  with  two  of 
this  group  chosen  for  their  experience  in 
labor-mana?ement  problems  common  to 
the  indus.ry.  Its  recommendations 
would  be  fcrwarded  to  the  Congress  at 
least  once  a  year  as  part  of  its  annual 
report  and  more  Irequently  when  deemed 
advisable  in  the  national  interest. 

In  the  iiiterests  of  national  security 
and  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  our 
Nations  economy,  the  Congress  must 
heed  the  growing  chorus  which  regards 
U.S.  railroads  as  an  incurably  sick  indus- 
try which  one  day,  it  is  implied,  may  be 
taken  over  by  the  Federal  Government. 
On  the  contrary,  the  combined  resources 
and  facilities  of  the  railroads  and  the 
Federal  Government  should  be  channeled 
Into  a  coordinated,  maximum  effort  in 
research  and  development  programs  to 
enable  this  vital  industry  to  modernize  its 
facilities  and  upgrade  its  operational 
efliciency  and  services  in  the  discharge 
of  its  present  resp>orLsibilities.  Also,  the 
railroads  must  be  capable  of  executing 
whatever  additional  steps  may  be  neces- 
sary to  me«?t  any  emergency  as  well  as 
anticipated  demands  in  the  future. 

That  is  the  concept  underlying  this 
joint  resolution  being  introduced  today 
which  would,  through  a  National  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Rail  Transportation, 
direct  this  effort  imder  the  leadership 
of  public  and  private  transportation  au- 
thorities and  experts. 

The  financial  ill  health  of  too  many 
of  the  Nation's  413  separate  railroads  has 
rf=  ached  the  crisis  stage  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  with  rising  costs,  deteriorating 
commuter  facilities  and  services,  obso- 
lete equipment,  and  shrinking  passenger 
schedules  the  most  chronic  complaints. 
The  industry  needs  new  assistance  and 
guidance.  Just  as  back  in  1915  the  Con- 
gress recognized  its  resF>onsibilltles  to  the 
Infant  and  floimdering  aviation  indus- 


try and  established  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics,  we  now  have 
a  duty  to  our  century-old  railroad  indus- 
try which  forged  our  first  transconti- 
nental communications  and  transporta- 
tion link  with  the  territories  In  the  North, 
West,  and  Southwest  destined  for  state- 
hood. The  railroads'  role  In  the  Internal 
development  of  the  United  States  is  not 
all  past  history.  It  is  of  future  impor- 
tance and  major  significance  to  U.S. 
business  which,  exclusive  of  pipeline  and 
Great  Lakes  shipping  traffic,  sends  near- 
ly 63  percent  of  its  goods  by  rail  freight, 
and  to  almost  every  major  urban  area 
since  trains  carry  224  million  commuters 
every  year. 

Of  primary  concern  to  the  proposed 
National  Advisory  Committee  would  be 
the  conduct  and  the  coordination  of 
scientific  research  Into  those  phases  of 
rail  transportation  where  lack  of  mod- 
ernization and  the  failure  to  keep  up 
with  technological  advances  has  serious- 
ly handicapped  the  performance  and  fi- 
nancial stability  of  the  industiT-  Unless 
such  an  effort  is  organized  and  executed 
at  a  national  level  with  the  backing  of  a 
Federal  agency,  the  result  may  easily  be 
additional  cost  increases  further  handi- 
capping the  industry  and  loss  of  serv- 
ices with  resultant  shrinkage  of  employ- 
ment. 

The  diversified  research  activities  of 
the  railroads  amount  to  more  than  $10 
milllcn  annually.  This  relatively  small 
amount  may  reflect  the  low  rate  of  re- 
turn for  the  Industry  as  a  whole — 4.7 
percent  on  $28  billion  Invested  for  the  5 
years  ending  in  1958.  That  was  less  than 
half  the  rate  of  return  on  air  transport— 
10.3  pticent — and  on  .•^hipping — 9.6  per- 
cent. Overall,  the  return  on  railroad 
Investment  is  reported  to  have  declined 
seme  50  percent  since  1929  while  other 
industries'  earnings  rose  by  189  percent 
with  the  result  that  the  railroads  report 
extreme  difficulty  in  getting  the  business 
credit  and  equity  capital  necessary  to 
make  improvements  and  plans  for  ex- 
pansion in  view  of  their  depressed  earn- 
ing power. 

Nevertheless,  the  Nations  220.000 
miles  of  track  carry  65  percent  more 
tonnage  than  they  did  just  before  World 
War  II.  and  during  wartime  the  exist- 
ing rail  facilities  constituted  an  in- 
dispensable part  In  our  war  effort,  carry- 
ing 90  percent  of  all  military  freight 
transport  and  97  percent  of  military  pas- 
senger transport.  After  the  war,  freight 
rates  began  their  rapid  rise,  multiplying 
3  times  as  fast  as  the  consumer  price 
index  generally.  Revenues  did  not  keep 
pace  since  they  rose  by  50  p>ercent  com- 
pared to  the  freight  rate  increase  of  75 
percent. 

Today.  4  cents  of  every  dollar's  worth 
of  goods  purchased  by  a  U.S.  consumer 
represents  the  cost  of  transporting  by 
rail  freight.  The  Impact,  then,  of  rate 
increases  by  the  railways  as  an  inflation- 
ary factor  on  our  economy  is  of  such 
magnitude  as  to  deserve  the  careful 
study  and  evaluation  by  recognized 
transportation  experts  functioning 
through  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Rail  Transportation. 

In  addition,  many  rairroads  believe 
short-haul  passenger   service   for   com- 


muters has  long  since  passed  the  point 
of  no  return  for  them.  As  the  number 
of  commuter-Une  discontinuances  in- 
crease, they  are  rapidly  followed  by  dire 
predictions  that  the  downtown  area.'-,  in 
our  major  cities  will  have  to  be  turned 
into  monster  parking  lots  to  accommo- 
date the  cars  which  v. ill  bring  the  former 
rail  commuters  to  work.  In  New  York 
City,  for  example.  200,000  people  ride  to 
work  on  trains,  while  15G.0C0  commute 
in  Chicago,  and  100.000  more  do  so  In 
Boston.  Philadelphia,  and  other  cities. 
Intercity  passenger  traffic  has  declined 
steadily  since  before  the  w-ari  but,  with 
the  upsurge  of  suburbia,  commuters  have 
not  appreciably  declined  in  number 
across  the  Nation  In  recent  years. 

The  commuter's  continued  depend- 
ence on  daily  rail  transport  to  and  from 
work  will  also  be  of  major  concern  to 
the  proposed  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

The  di.smal  financial  outlook  for  many 
railroads  has  even  led  to  the  extreme 
suggestion  that  Government  should  take 
over  certain  passenger  lines  and  hire  the 
railroads  to  run  them.  I  doubt  whether 
many  of  us  are  prepared  to  go  that  far; 
but,  as  it  reflects  the  grave  plight  of  some 
lines.  It  reinforces  the  imperative  need 
for  a  coordinated  Federal,  industry,  and 
labor  effort  to  solve  the  main  survival 
problems  facing  the  railroads.  The  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Rail  Ti'ansportation  would  be 
a  convincing  demonstration  by  the  Con- 
gress that  we  recognize  the  precarious 
condition  of  many  U.S.  railroads  and  the 
contributions  they  have  yet  to  make  to 
U.S.  growth  and  prosperity. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks a  schedule  of  the  appropriations 
made  over  the  years,  going  back  to  1915. 
for  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  schedule 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  1 

Appropriation   for   National   Advisory 

Committee  on  Aeronautics 

Fiscal  years:  Millions 

1959 --  $101.  1 

1958 117.  3 

1957 78.2 

1956 -       72.  7 

1955 56.  9 

1954 62  4 

1953 66.  3 

1952 - 69.  0 

1951 63.  1 

1950   ($75  mlllicn  for  3  wind  tun- 
nels)      128  0 

1949 48  7 

1948 -.-        43.  4 

1947 - --- --       30.8 

1946 24  0 

1945 45.  6 

1944 38.  4 

1943-. 25.  4 

1942 -        19-  5 

1941 11-2 

1940 9-2 

1930 13 

Thousands 

1920 $175 

1915 5 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  158)  to 
establish  a  National  Advisorj'  Committee 


rounu,   ana  orcnnary  Claims  legislation     would    attempt    to    compensate    those     admirably  for  the  airlines  and  the  aero- 
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on  Rail  Tran5pc:-taticn,  introd'iced  bv 
Mr.  Javits  ifof  himself,  Mr  Keating. 
Mr.  Saltonstall.  and  M''  William-S  of 
New  .Jersey.  wa>  received,  read  twice  by 
It?  title,  and  referred  to  thf^  Corrimmee 
on  Inter'-taie  and  Fore. an  Commerce 


MEMORIAL  TO  ALBERT  EI.\"-TF:IX 
IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLl'MBIA  — 
ADDITIONAL  CO:SFON.  OR  OF 
join:    RESOLUTION 

Mr  JAVITS.  M:  P.esident.  I  ack 
unanimou.s  coiL^eni  ihit  the  name  of  the 
SenatX)r  from  New  J:::-ey  iMr.  Wil- 
li ms  i  may  be  added  as  an  additional 
cosponsoi  of  Che  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Rea.  15.5  authonzing  the  establishing 
in  tiie  Distiicl  of  Columo.a  f  a  memorial 
to  Albert  Einstein,  introduced  by  ine  on 
January  28   1960. 

The  /CTIXG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   \v  .:huu:  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARI::g  ON'  NOMINA- 
TIONS OF  TH?  ODORE  C  ACHILLES 
TO  BE  COUNSELOR  OP  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT rp  STATE.  AND 
SIGURD  S  LARMCN  lO  BE  A  MEM- 
BER OF  THE  U  S  ADVI.  0:<Y  COM- 
MISSION BY  COMMI  n  V  F  'JN  FOI'- 
EIGN   RELATIONS 

Mr  GREEN  Mi  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Ccmmittee  on  Foreign  Reiatioiis, 
I  de-ire  to  announce  that  the  Senate  to- 
day recei'.ed  tiie  nominations  of  Theo- 
dore C.  Achille.^.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Counselor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  5.:urd  S.  Larmon.  of 
New  York,  to  be  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Advisory  Commi-ssion  on  Information  for 
a  term  of  3  years  exp'iing  January  27, 
1963. 

In  acco'  dance  with  the  committee  rule, 
the  pendins  nominations  may  not  be 
con.sidered  prior  to  thic  expiration  of  6 
day^. 


addrf^sf;?  FDIIORIALS  AR'IICLES. 
ETC  .   PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  rcQuc.-t  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addrt'.-se.^  editorials,  articles,  etc..  were 
ord  red  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

By  Mr  WILEY: 
Address    broadcast    by    him    from    Station 
WIMJ  Chicago. 


CHARLES   TEE.IiE.  FORESTER 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
in  tiie  Montai.a  delegation  and,  I  am 
sur.'  all  vs  :.o  i -present  the  adjoining 
Statvs  servv;  Lv  region  I  of  the  Forest 
Service,  have  a  tremendously  high  and 
warm  reeard  for  Charlie  Tebbe,  the  re- 
.,x"-. '1  forest-:^  He  has  done  an  out- 
.sta;-.d;n4  job  as  public  administrator  of 
a  most  valuable  natural  resource.  Last 
year,  when  Montana  was  stricken  by  an 
e.irthquake.  Charlie  Tebbe  had  his  For- 
est Service  crews  at  work  relieving  the 
d.bAS'.cr  before  any  other  public  or  pri- 
\  iV'  or-ian.zation  -.va.^  en  the  job. 

Fie  has  overcome  the  limitations  of 
tigh.t  budgets  to  make  sure  that  the  tax- 
pa:,  j.i   ^ot  rr..j:\    than  a  do!l?.r's  worth 


of  work  for  ever\-  dollar  expended  He 
has  been  forward-lookini,'  \n  all  of  his 
endeavors,  trying  his  utmost  to  makf^  the 
forest  Tf^o'Arrp^  of  the  inland  empi.-e 
contribute"  efTecivply  to  th-'  ^:ow*h  of 
this  region. 

I  could  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
today  discussing  the  accomplishments 
of  Charlie  Tebbe,  the  leadership,  and  the 
human  understanding  that  he  possesses. 
I  do  not  wish  to  detain  the  Senate  long. 
but  I  wish  to  make  this  brief  statement: 
Charlie  Tebbe  suffered  a  mild  stroke 
here  in  Washington.  DC.  on  Piiday, 
February  5.  while  back  here  on  official 
business.  He  is  now  at  Doctor's  Hos- 
pital: and  his  family  and  many  friends 
are  pleased  to  learn  that  he  is  on  the 
way  to  recovery.  We  hope  that  Charlie 
will  take  a  little  rest  now.  before  coming 
back  on  the  job.  We  sincerely  wish  him 
a  speedy  recovery  and  the  full  restora- 
tion of  his  health. 


ESTIMATED  ALLOCATIONS  TO 
STATES  UNDER  THE  EDUCATION 
BILL 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President,  a  great 
cieal  of  interest  nas  been  aroused  with 
respect  to  the  distribution  among  the 
States  of  the  funds  which  were  voted 
last  week  by  means  of  our  Federal  aid 
to  education  bill. 

I  have  had  prepared  a  table  which 
shows  the  estimated  allocation  to  the 
States  in  1960-61  and  in  1961-62,  and 
the  estimate  State-local  matching 
funds  required  to  receive  the  full  Federal 
allotments  in  the  second  year  of  the 
program,  under  Senate  bill  8.  as  amend- 
ed, and  passed  by  the  Senate.  I  a.sK 
unanimous  consent  that  the  table  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  in 
connection  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 


Fstimalni  Federal  aUol'nenh^  to  Slates  in  19^0  61  and  IftSl  62  atul  etlimaled  Slate  and 
Incnl  vin'ching  funds  required  under  S.  8,  ax  pasted  by  SenaU 
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'  .\Uocation  estlinatP!i  are  based  cm  the  equalization  fominto  eoBtaioed  in  S.  8.  as  amended  and  paiwd  by  ttw 

Seniit..  <.n  Feb.  4.  l«jo. 

J  The  e.stimate.l  allotments  for  19«W>1  use  averape  incf.me  per  chi\<\  nf  ulM-in)  iin^  fr«-  lo.-*  io.«7.  and  im^  (^(J  t'.g. 
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KHRUSHCHEV  ON  INSPECTION  AND 
CONTROLS  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished occupant  of  the  chair  IMr. 
Gore  I  will  recall  that  yesterday  after- 
noon we  had  a  colloquy  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  position  on  inspection  and 
control  systems  in  connection  with  a 
workable  Reneral  disarmament  plan.  At 
that  time  I  undertook  to  supply  data  on 
exactly  whav  Mr.  Klirushchev  had  said. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment quotirig  from  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
speech  and  press  conference  on  the  ques- 
tion of  inspection  and  control  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record,  in  connection 
with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

We  cannot  Justify  Inaction  on  the  ground 
that  Mr.  Khrushchev  may  oppose  those  In- 
apectlon  and  control  systems  which  are  the 
heart  of  a  workable  general  disarmament 
plan.  On  the  contrary,  the  Russians  hiive 
indicated  their  interest  In  setting  up  such 
inspection  and  control  as  a  part  of  any 
total  and  permanent  disarmament  agree- 
ment. In  bis  UJ*.  speech.  Khrxishchev 
stated: 

"There  should  l>e  initiated  a  system  of 
control  over  all  dlsarm.amcnt  measures 
which  should  be  created  and  should  func- 
tion In  conformity  with  the  three  stages 
(MB:  plural)  by  which  disarmament  should 
be  effected  ■' 

At  a  WasTlngton  press  conference  on 
September  27   Khrushchev  stated: 

"We  belicvi  that  In  the  pr(x;ess  of  dis- 
armament. In  accordance  with  each  stage 
of  disarmament,  there  should  be  an  appro- 
priate stage  cf  control,  that  Is.  the  presence 
of  representatives  of  other  states  and  control 
over  the  regions  subject  to  control  In  ac- 
cordance with  agreement  And  this  will  be 
throughout  the  whole  process  of  disarma- 
ment up  to  lis  full  completion." 

That  this  was  not  an  unintentional  ad  lib 
response  to  si  newsman's  question  was  In- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  Mr  Kuznetzov.  of 
the  U.88.R..  repeated  Khnushchevs  answer 
at  the  U.N.  on  Oot>>"r  7    iQ'^g. 


ERRORS  OF  THE  EISENHOWER 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  as  this  session  of  Congress 
moves  ahead,  it  becomes  increa.singly 
clear  that  in  regard  to  a  number  of  is- 
sues the  President  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  are  taking  posi- 
tions which  are  not  in  the  best  interest 
of  our  country  It  behooves  the  Senate 
and  tiie  Congre.ss  generally  to  pass  legis- 
lation and  lake  act' on  which  will  be  on 
the  iif?ht  side  of  these  Issues. 

In  this  connection,  my  thoughts  have 
been  very  much  influenced  by  articles 
being  writUm  several  times  a  week  by 
the  great  commentator  Walter  Lipp- 
mann.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
two  articles  written  by  him.  one  dat^d 
December  31.  1959.  and  the  other  dated 
today,  February  9.  1960.  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  A.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Eisenhower    administration,    including 


the  President  and  the  Vic«  Pirsident, 
are  wrong  on  defense;  and  we  mu.st  do 
something  about  it,  preferably  by  in- 
creasing appropriations  and  cutting 
waste. 

They  are  wrong  on  disarmament ;  and 
we  shotild  do  something  about  it,  pref- 
erably by  adopting  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  82. 

They  are  wrong  on  education.  We 
have  already  done  something  about  that, 
by  passing  the  aid  to  education  bill,  last 
week. 

They  are  wrong  in  their  tight-money, 
high-interest-rate  policy  which  inhibits 
the  growth  of  our  country;  and  I  hojie 
very  much  that  we  shall  stand  ada- 
mantly in  opposition  to  repeal  of  the 
4'4-perccnt  interest  rate. 

They  are  wrong  in  their  neglect  of  the 
cities:  and  we  must  pass  another  hous- 
ing bill,  and  we  mtist  assure  adequate 
transportation  and  transit  arrange- 
ments for  our  metropolitan  areas. 

They  are  wrong  in  their  neglect  of  the 
unemployed,  especially  in  distressed 
areas.  We  have  done  something  about 
that,  by  passing  the  distressed  areas  bill. 

They  are  wrong  in  their  neglect  of  the 
problems  of  the  aging  and  the  aged. 
Today,  the  McNamara  committee  is 
makinc  recommendations  in  that  regard, 
and  I  hope  they  will  receive  the  approv- 
al of  the  Senate. 

They  are  wrong  in  their  farm  pro- 
gram; and  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to 
pass  a  meaningful  farm  bill  before  we 
adjourn. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

ExHiBrr  A 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec   31,  1959) 

Some  PoLrricAL  Notions 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

Although  Mr.  Nixon  Is  now  the  President's 
one  and  only  heir,  there  is  a  most  important 
part  of  the  estate  which  he  cannot  inherit. 
It  has  been  General  Eisenhowers  unique 
achievement  that  he  has  been  able  to  place 
himself  as  President  above  the  party  battles, 
and  to  invest  for  the  time  being  the  Office 
with  the  attributes  of  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy. This  has  enveloped  J»im  with  an  aura 
of  invulnerability  such  as  no  otlier  President 
in  modern  limes,  if  ever  before,  has  enjoyed. 
Whatever  has  gone  wrong  has  been  blamed 
on  his  ministers  and  he  has  moved  above  it 
serene  and  untouched. 

This  exalted  position  is  uniquely  Elsen- 
hower's, and  It  cannot  be  passed  on  to  his 
successor.  It  Is  entirely  beyond  Mr.  Nixon's 
reach.  As  a  candidate,  as  a  President  If  he 
Is  elected,  Mr  Nixon  will  be  down  in  the 
dust  and  the  heat  of  the  battle,  not  above 
it  in  the  clear  blue  yonder.  In  this  critical 
respect  there  could  be  no  sharper  contrast 
than  between  Elsenhower  and  Nixon — be- 
tween the  nonpolitical.  world-famous  soldier 
who  was  drawn  into  politics  at  the  top  and 
the  ambitious  young  man  who  clawed  his 
way  up  from  obscurity. 

The  contrast  is  a  warning  tliat  a  Nixon 
Pdmlnlstratlon  will  not  be  and  cannot  be  a 
continuation  of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion. We  shall  find,  I  believe,  that  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  has  been  an  Interlude 
which  cannot  continue  and  will  not  soon  be 
repaated. 

The  party  struggle  which  has  been  throt- 
tled down  under  Elsenhower  is  certain  to 
break  out  again  under  Nixon.  Our  present 
situation — that  of  living  under  a  divided 
government  with  the  Republicnns  in  control 
of  the  executive  branch  and  the  Democrats 
of  t^e  lejeislatlve — has  been  made  workable 
by     President     Elsenhower's     prestige     with 


which  he  has  overawed  the  Democratic  con- 
gressional leaders.  With  Nixon  the  party 
struggle  would  be  bound  to  revive,  and  a 
divided  Government  would  then  seem  far 
less  benign  than  it  does  under  the  Eisen- 
hower-Johnson regime. 

As  a  candidate,  the  Immediate  queetlon 
about  NrxoN  is  whether  he  will  be  carried 
Into  office  by  the  Eisenhower  tide,  or  whether 
he  will  have  to  fight  for  his  elecfon.  The 
Elsenhower  tide  is  a  strong  one,  and  it  will 
continue  to  run  strongly  if.  as  the  economists 
say.  the  business  boom  continues,  and  if  at 
the  summit  meeting  in  May  there  is  a  pros- 
pect of  some  continuing  accommodation.  It 
is  not  easy  to  build  up  an  opposition  to 
Eisenhower.  As  a  party  the  Democrats  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  make  an  effective  case 
against  him,  and  Governor  Rockefeller  found 
that  he  could  not  make  one  either. 

Yet  there  Is  a  case  to  be  made,  and  some 
fine  day — perhaps  not  yet  In  the  1960  elec- 
tions— someone  will  make  the  case. 

The  case  against  Eisenhovier's  prosperity 
is  that  we  are  not  producing  enough  wealth 
of  the  right  kind.  Our  economic  growth  is 
.slower  than  is  required  by  our  position  in 
the  world,  which  is  challenged  as  it  has  never 
been  challenged  before.  And  of  the  wealth 
we  do  produce  too  large  a  projxirtlon  goes 
into  consumer  goods  which  are  not  necessi- 
ties, and  too  small  a  proportion  Into  public 
necessities,  both  military  and  civilian. 

The  case  against  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration on  the  peace  issue  is  not  that  he  is 
seeking  an  accommodation  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  With  the  race  in  nuclear  armaments 
as  menacing  as  it  is,  it  would  be  a  neglect 
of  the  President's  duty  if  he  did  not  seek 
the  accommodation. 

The  great  charge  to  be  made  against  the 
Elsenhower  administration  is  that  it  has  been 
fumbling  the  ball  in  the  contest  of  arma- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union.  Thus  it  has 
compelled  us  to  negotiate  for  the  accommo- 
dation from  a  second  rate  position. 

Although,  no  doubt,  military  expenditures 
ought  to  be  increased,  the  primary  source  of 
the  fumbling  in  the  Pentagon  is  a  feeble 
leadership  from  the  White  House. 

Thus,  we  are  not  meeting  the  challenge 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  a  dual  challenge — 
to  negotiate  and  to  comp>ete.  to  reduce  the 
international  tension  and  to  increase  the 
national  effort.  This  Is  the  case  which.  If  I 
have  read  the  record  rightly.  Rockefeller 
would  have  made  had  the  Republican  con- 
test been  an  open  one.  This  is  the  case  which 
the  Democrats  need  to  make  if  ever  they  can 
unite  behind  a  candidate  who  understands 
the  case  and  has  the  el(X}uence  to  take  it  to 
ihe  country. 


[From   the   Washington   Post,  Feb.    9,    19601 

Defeatism 

{By  Walter  Lippmann) 

At  his  press  conference  last  week  the 
President  replied  to  his  critics  who  are  say- 
ing that  we  are  behind  the  Soviet  Union. 
At  the  end.  In  response  to  a  question  by  Mr. 
Edward  P.  Morgan,  he  went  beyond  the  tech- 
nical argument  about  the  missile  gap  and 
deterrent  power  to  his  own  philosophical  at- 
titude toward  the  rivalry  of  the  two  strongest 
world  powers,  the  Soviet  Union  and  ourselves. 

Mr.  Eisenhower's  philosophy,  if  I  have 
understood  correctly  his  impromptu  remarks, 
is  that  our  security  is  not  in  Jeopardy  and 
that  if  the  Soviet  Union  is  moving  faster  than 
we  are  in  the  development  of  certain  ele- 
ments of  national  power  that  is  to  be  ex- 
pected and  must  be  accepted.  For,  said  Mr 
Eisenhower,  "let  s  remember  that  dictator- 
ships have  been  very  efficient. "  If  we  must 
achieve  a  greater  tempo  lu  our  development 
of  national  power,  we  shall  have  to  "take  our 
country  and  make  it  an  armed  camp  and 
regiment  It  •  •  •  and  get  people  steamed 
up  like  you  did  in  wars." 

After  that  explanation  of  why  we  have 
fallen   behind,    ZAr.   Eisenhower    delivered    a 


payers  got  mjio  than  a  dollar's  worth 


•  Stat<>  and  lo<^l  fiuKU  Uw  l9!»-«f)  nrc  i 
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Eisenhower     administration,     including      by    President    Elsenhower's    prestige    with      fallen  behind,   Mr.   Eisenhower   delivered  a 
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little  lecture  on  hjw  we  should  tliirJc  and 
talk  more  about  the  "values  •  •  •  which  wo 
do  believe" — namely,  "our  own  Individual 
freedoms  and  rights  "  Ke  went  on  t<T  sny 
th^it  "our  people  ov.ght  to  h.ive  greater  Taith 
In  their  own  system  "  By  this  he  seemed  'o 
me.^u  thut  the  critics  who  thi;.K  .■;.-  de- 
fenses are  Inadequate  and  the  critics  who 
say  that  we  are  neglecting  our  children  and 
not  l£eep;ng  up  with  the  needs  of  our  popu- 
lations, have  less  faith  than  he  has  in  our 
system. 

With  all  due  respect,  Mr.  Eisenhower  Is 
mistalisn.  It  Is  he  who  lacks  faith  In  our 
system.  It  is  he  who  Is  saj'ing  that  we  can- 
not meet  the  Soviet  challenge  without 
changing  our  system  and  glvng  up  our  free- 
dom. It  is  he  who  is  telling  the  country 
that  it  cannot  afford  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  rapidly  growing  and  increasingly  urban- 
l.<:"d  population.  It  is  he  who  is  saying  that 
•with  a  $500  billion  economy,  the  American 
Nation  will  lose  its  freedom  if  it  devotes  to 
public  purposes  a  somewhat  larger  share 
than  It  does  today. 

It  is  he  who  is  saying  that  our  system 
of  liberty  is  so  fragile  that  It  Is  not  lou^h 
enough  and  durable  enotigh  to  keep  up  the 
pace  In  the  great  contest  of  national  power. 

Again  with  all  due  respect,  he  has  sunk 
Into,  he  has  resigned  himself  to.  an  attituue 
of  defeatism  in  which  there  Is  no  faith  that 
our  people  have  the  will,  the  energy,  the 
resourcefulness,  and  the  capacity  to  cloie 
ranks.  If  they  are  summoned  to  make  a 
greater  effort.  Mr.  Eisenhower  Is  talking 
like  a  tired  old  man  who  has  lost  touch  with 
the  springs  of  our  national  vitality. 

The  doctrine  which  the  President  holds, 
the  doctrine  which  determines  his  bud^cet, 
his  program,  and  his  preaching  to  the  Na- 
tion Is,  In  the  psrspeclive  of  the  world 
struggle,  a  most  dangerous  doctrine.  The 
central  Lssue  of  the  world  struggle  is 
whether  the  Soviet  system  or  a  liberal  system 
can  deal  best  with  the  problems  that  beset 
mankind.  In  that  struggle  we  shall  surely 
lose  if  we  tell  the  world  that,  though  we 
have  the  richest  economy  in  all  history,  our 
liberal  system  is  such  that  we  cannot  aff.ird 
a  sure  defense  and  adequate  provision  for  the 
civil  needs  of  our  people. 

If  that  doctrine  goes  out  into  the  world, 
unchallenged  and  unrefuted  here  at  home, 
Mr.  K.  w;ll  have  the  ball  which  we  will  have 
fumbled.  We  can  talk  to  the  end  of  time 
abDut  how  much  we  love  liberty.  But  if  the 
masses  of  mankind  understand  us  to  mean 
that  we  love  litierty  in  such  a  way  that  we 
cannot  keep  our  place  In  the  world,  they 
will  look  for  guidance  and  for  example  to 
Mo'scow  and  not  to  Washington. 

Yet  the  President's  defeatism  has  no  ob- 
jective Justification.  The  Ttrtues  of  ovir 
system  of  society  are  not  inseparably  tied  up 
with  the  Revenue  Act  of  1954  or  with  a 
philosophy  of  government  which,  when  the 
President  explains  it,  regards  the  Federal 
Government   as   at   best    a   necessary   evil. 

The  Federal  Government  is  no  doubt 
wasteful,  and  clumsy,  and  Inflated  with 
bure.iuciacy,  and  not  wholly  Immune  to  the 
p.^yjla.  But  the  Federal  Government  is  not 
a  necessary  evU  to  be  talked  down  to.  The 
FeJera,!  Government  Is  an  indispensable 
tr  x>d  which  must  be  held  to  account  and  be 
cr::ic;z?d  but  with  respect  and  appreciation. 

For  when  we  talk  about  our  freedonas  and 
our  r»^hts.  we  should  not  forget  the  next 
sentence  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
which  says  '  that  to  secure  these  rlijhts  gov- 
ernc-.eaui  are  lustituted  among  men"  deriv- 
ing the.r  just  j^jweiD  from  the  consent  of 
the  i  jveri.ed. 


t  '• 


RELATIONS  WITH  LATIN  A\rErR- 
ICA.  DETERRENT  STRENGTH,  .-VN'D 
SPACE 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President.   In 
thf>  January  31.  1950.  i,^-sue  of  che  Hearst 


newspapers  there  appeared  an  editor  s 
report  on  tliree  very  important  subjects; 
namely,  our  relations  with  Latm  Amer- 
ica, the  question  of  deterrent  strength. 
and  the  q'ie.stion  of  .space.  I  ask  unani- 
mous coi-^ent  that  the  editorial  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 

RlCUED. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

EnrroR's   Rkpobt:    South    Amebic.^   Vital    to 

UNfTED  States 

(By  William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr.) 

It  la  ab<jut  tim.e  that  we  (nationals  of  the 
United  States  of  America)  realized  and  ap- 
preciated the  fact  that  we  are  not  the  only 
Aiuericans  in  the  Western  Hemisphere:  that 
south  of  us  are  two  other  great  Americas — 
Central  and  South — and  that  we  learn  a  bit 
and  take  a  more  active  Interest  in  ovu  fellow 
Americans. 

So,  starting  with  the  ABC's,  as  we  did  in 
our  school  days — A  Is  for  Argentirm;  B  Is  for 
Brazil,  and  C  is  for  Colombia — when  soft — 
Chile. 

President  Eiccnhower's  forthcoming  trip  to 
South  America  has  emphasized  the  fact  that 
big  things  are  happening  In  this  hemisphere 
and  that  most  of  us  dont  know  enough 
about  our  neighbors  to  understand  the 
meanlr;;  of  the  events. 

As  I  hmted  last  week,  the  Importance  of 
current  Latin  American  news  has  caused 
the  Hearst  t^sk  force  to  make  this  our  next 
assignment.  Starting  tomorrow  we,  that  Is. 
Bob  Considlne,  Frank  ConnilT  and  I.  are  off 
on  a  tour  of  nine  Latin  countries.  Including 
those  Ike  will  visit. 

We're  going  to  send  back  our  observations 
as  we  travel,  and  then  well  write  a  series 
briefing  you  on  the  situation  Ike  will  find  on 
his  trip. 

I  think  the  relations  of  cur  country  with 
the  Latin  American  nations  are  as  vital  to 
oiu"  future  as  those  oX  any  countries  in  the 
world.  But  U.S.  Ignorance  about  this  hem- 
isphere is  a  big  handicap. 

Try  this  on  yoiorseif  or  your  family :  Toull 
find  you  won't  have  much  trouble  answering 
who  Is  the  Chancellor  of  West  Germany  or 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  or  President 
of  France,  or  Prime  Minister  of  India.  You 
may  even  remember  that  the  President  of 
Tunisia  Is  a  guy  named  Bourgulba. 

But  then  test  yourself  on  the  Latins.  How 
many  of  us  can  answer  who  la  President  of 
Vcnezu?la  (he's  Romulo  Bitancourt)  or  of 
Brazil  (Juscelino  Kubitschekj  or  of  Argen- 
tina (Arttrro  FrondlzD? 

Our  Ignorance  goes  deeper.  Most  of  us 
have  read  Utile  or  nothing  about  the  great 
regions  to  the  south  of  us.  We  don't  know 
their  history,  their  cultural  traditions,  their 
economic  problems. 

The  trvith  Is  we  haven't  bren  Interested, 
pnd  our  mass  communications  media.  Includ- 
ing. I  am  sorry  to  say — the  Hearst  news- 
papers—have  reflected  that  lack  of  Interest 
by  the  skimpy  attention  we  all  have  paid  to 
Latin  America. 

The  Cuban  revolution  went  on  for  months 
before  most  of  us  got  the  idea  Batista  might 
be  on  his  way  out.  And  Fidel  Castro  was 
well  snuggled  Into  power  before  we  suspected 
that  the  reddish  glow  around  him  wasn't  Just 
a  Caribbean  sunrise. 

So  stick  with  ti3  for  the  next  few  weeks  for 
some  intensive,  on-the-scene  reports  from 
Latin  America. 

Our  3-week  Itinerary  takes  us — In  abcut 
this  order— to  Venezuela.  Brazil.  Uruguay, 
Argentina.  Chile,  Peru,  Colombia,  Panama, 
and  Mexico.  That's  all  the  way  down  the 
east  coast  of  South  America  and  back  up  the 
west  coast. 

We'll  be  meeting  many  of  the  major  states- 
men of  Lhe  Latin  nations,  and  we  11  be  telling 
you  what  they  are  like  and  what  their  plans 


are  and  what  they  think  of  our  United  Sutes 
of  America. 

We  hope  to  make  It  Interesting  reading 

as  well  as  Informative 

As  we  get  ready  to  take  off.  there  is  a 
stackup  over  Washington  of  differing  opin- 
ions by  administration  and  Pentagon  officials 
over  (a)  our  overall  deterrent  strength  vis- 
a-vis Riissta  and  (b)  our  accomplishments  In 
space. 

In  each  of  these  categories  I  And  mvR.-'f 
dissenting  from  positions  taken  by  President 
Elsenhower.     To   wit : 

1.  DxmBEin  stkfnctm 

We  must  assume  that  the  President,  De- 
fense Secretary  Gates,  and  General  Twining, 
Chairman  of  the  Julnt  Chiefs  of  Staff,  know 
what  they  are  talking  about  when  they  say 
our  deterrent  streneth— right  now— is  suffi- 
cient either  to  prevent  aggresison  or  to  re- 
taliate  overwhelmingly   If   it   occtirs. 

Our  assumption  is  that  they  have  superior 
knowledge  and  experience. 

All  agree  that  the  core  of  our  deterrent 
posture— right  now— Is  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  (SAC».  It  wUl  continue  to  be 
the  core  until  such  time  that  our  missile 
arsenal  Is  greatly  Increased,  and  we  have 
"hard"  bases  from  which  to  launch  them.  In 
contrast  to  present  "soft "  basea.  "Soft" 
means  capable  of  being  destroyed  In  an  ini- 
tial missile  strike. 

It  follows,  does  It  not,  that  since  SAC  is 
the  core  and  is  likely  to  be  for  »  few  years  to 
come,  It  should  be  our  primary  purpose  to 
make  sure  it  never  becomes  a  "soft "  target. 
too? 

But  the  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  keep  an 
adequate  number  of  oiu-  bombers  In  the  air 
24  hours  a  day  every  day. 

This  Is  where  I  differ  from  the  President 
and  support  Gen.  Thomas  S  Power,  head  of 
SAC,  and  his  boss.  Gen.  Thomas  D.  White, 
Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff. 

In  hU  budget  message  the  President  ques- 
tioned the  necessity  of  an  airborne  alert  un- 
less the  need  should  arise. 

The  dar.grr  is  that  in  this  era  when  mls- 
silrs  travel  thousands  of  miles  In  a  matter 
of  minutes,  the  time  when  the  need  arUes 
might  be  disastrously  too  late. 

General  Power  estimates  It  would  cost  »600 
million  to  keep  one-fourth  of  his  2  000- 
bomber  force  in  the  air  at  all  times. 

Granted  »600  million  is  a  lot  of  money, 
but  If  It  Is  the  dlfferen'-e  between  getting 
caught  with  our  planes  down  out  of  a  total 
military  budget  of  »40  bWiion,  I  say  It  would 
be  the  least  wasteful  thing  In  the  budget. 
As  my  friend  co-columnUt  and  co-aviatlon 
ejuhuslast  Joe  Alsop  aptlv  puts  it.  It  Is  too 
much  like  playing  Russian  u alette  with  the 
safety  of  our  ccuntry. 

2.    SPACr 

At  his  latett  press  conference  President 
Eisenhower  said  he  dldu  t  see  that  Interna- 
tlon.il  prestige  was  partlcu!  .rly  Involved  in 
tl.e  big  and  rp?ctr.culc^r  sp.ico  ach'evemcnto 
r.f  the  Russlir-;.  H?  said  our  nicketry  science 
wa?  coming  along  One. 

I  don't  doubt  that  It  Is  Eut  I  am  also  con- 
vinced we  have  suffered  a  serious  propa- 
ganda-psychological loss  from  the  series  of 
Soviet  firsts  in  rpace — first  to  put  up  a 
sputnik— fi.-st  to  throw  big  heav;  stuff  into 
space — first  to  loop  a  camera  satel  te  around 
the  moon  and  so  on. 

One  dictionary  definition  of  pr-  tlge  is  a 
commanding  position  In  men's  minds,  and 
that  la  precisely  what  I  mean.  The  Russians 
have  a  commanding  p  jsitlon  In  people's 
minds  on  space.  We  do  not.  And  this  is  a 
blind  spot  la  the  Eisenhower  administration. 

Here  is  an  example.  A  few  days  after  the 
first  sputnik  I  was  talking  with  the  late, 
great  Foster  Dulles  In  Washington. 

"Bill,"  he  said,  "you're  an  experienced 
newspajjerman.  Can  you  tell  me  what  all 
this  excitement  is  about?" 

Now,  It  Is  understandable  that  pure  space 
scientists,    because   of   the   nature   erf   their 
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work  and  their  continuous  concentration  and 
preoccupation  with  it,  might  have  little  or 
no  Interest  In  the  theory  of  propaganda 
and  or  psychology.  But  this  excuse  should 
not  have  applied  to  Secretary  Dulles,  nor  does 
It  to  President  Elsenhower. 

The  administration  badly  needs  specialists 
In  propaganda.  I  return  to  a  recommenda- 
tion made  nearly  5  years  ago  when  the 
Hearst  Task  Force  returned  from  its  first  trip 
to  If  otcow. 

It  was  for  the  formation  of  a  competitive 
coexistence  council,  a  Cold  War  Planning 
Board  to  seize  and  direct  the  propaganda 
Initiative  In  all  phases  of  our  life.  To  go 
back  to  the  dictionary,  to  give  our  country 
a  commanding   position    in    men's   minds. 

I  submit  that  the  need  for  such  a  Board 
Is  as  great  now  as  It  was  then. 

Perhaps  great  ^ ' 
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RESOLUTION  OF  NATIONAL  SECU- 
RITY COMMITTEE  OF  VETEIRANS 
OF  FOREIGN  WARS  COMMENDING 
SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  THOM- 
AS S.  GATES.  JR. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
present  time,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  is  holding  its 
mid-year  meetinc  of  National  and  State 
ofl&cer3  and  National  committees  in 
Washington.  One  of  the  highlights  of 
the  meeting  was  the  dedication  yester- 
day of  the  beautiful  Veterans  of  Foreipn 
Wars  Memorial  Building  and  head- 
quarters. 

President  Eisenhower  yesterday  de- 
livered the  principal  address  at  the  dedi- 
cation ceremonies.  The  presence  of  the 
{^resident  of  the  United  States  at  the 
ceremony  is  indicative  of  the  high 
esteem  m  which  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  are  held  by  the  American 
people. 

The  interests  and  civic  activities  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  are  many, 
both  on  a  national  and  local  scale. 

However,  one  of  the  most  constructive 
activities  of  the  Vetcraiis  of  Foreign 
Wars  has  been  the  organization's  highly 
perceptive  and  genuine  interest  in  na- 
tional security  matters.  The  National 
Security  Committee  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  has  as  its  chairman  this 
year  the  Honorable  B.  W.  "Pat"  Kearney, 
who  for  many  years  was  our  colleague  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  who 
retired  last  year. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Na- 
tional Security  Committee  has  been, 
during  the  current  meeting,  studying 
national  security  issues. 

Traditionally,  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  thinking  with  respect  to  na- 
tional security  has  seen  through  the 
veneer  of  sensationalism  and  political  ex- 
pediency which  has.  unfortunately,  tcx) 
frequently  beclouded  defense  policies. 

Accordingly,  it  is  with  a  deep  sense  of 
satisfaction  that  I  note  a  major  resolu- 
tion pa.s.sed  by  the  National  Security 
Committee  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  within  the  last  few  daj's.  The  res- 
olution by  this  gieat  organization  of  1.- 
300,000  oversea  veterans  commends  the 
present  Secretarj'  of  Defense,  Thomas  S. 
Gates,  Jr..  for  his  leadership,  for 
strengthening  defense  organization,  and 
for  vitalizing  and  preserving  the  consti- 
tutional principle  of  civilian  control. 

One  of  the  most  important  steps  ever 
taken  by  a  Secretary  of  Defense  was  Mr. 
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Gates'  directive  of  December  29.  1959,  by 
which  he  e.'^tabU.shed  the  policy  of  per- 
sonally meitinp  with  the  Joint  C'r.i'-  of 
Staff  during  discussion  of  matters  ui 
disagreement.  By  this  simple,  but  fun- 
damental procedure,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fease strengthened  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  system,  established  a  procedure  fc  r 
hastening  JSC  decisions,  provided  for  a 
more  informed  civilian  leadership  in  the 
Pentagon,  and  made  the  constitutional 
philosophy  of  civilian  control  of  the  mili- 
tary more  practical  and  meaningful. 

Ihis  action  by  Secretary  Gates  has 
been  universally  hailed  in  the  press  and 
among  thoughtful  citizens.  It  is  partic- 
ularly reassuring  to  realize  that  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars — v-''.3rans  who 
have  served  our  Nation  overseas  and  who 
have  demonstrated  such  a  sound  and 
genuine  understanding  of  defense  prob- 
lems— ^have  formally  commended  the 
Secretary  of  Defence  for  his  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  my 
remarks,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the 
VFW  resolution  with  respect  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd,  as  follows: 

VFW   Nationai.  SacirarrT   CoMMrrrrE    Reso- 

LCTioN    Commending    the    Secretary    or 

Dkfense,     Thomas     S.     Gates,     Jr.,     for 

Strkncthininc  Detekse  Organization  and 

Civilian  Control 

Whereas  effective  national  security  Is  de- 
pendent upon  efficient  military  planning  at 
the  seat  of  government;  and 

Whereas  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  system  Is 
a  war  proven  and  Indispensable  feature  of 
our  defen":e  planning  mechanism;  and 

Whereas  Secretary  of  Defense  Thomas  S. 
Gates.  Jr.,  has.  by  his  memorandum  of  De- 
cember 29.  1959,  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
established  a  procedure  whereby  he  will  meet 
with  the  Joint  Chiefs  when  matters  in  dis- 
agreement are  under  consideration:  and 

Whereas  this  procedure,  which  has  been 
acclaimed  in  the  press,  and  by  leaders  In 
Congress  regardless  of  party,  enhances  the 
eCectlveness  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  by 
hast?nlng  decisions,  and  strengthens  the 
constitutional  principle  of  civilian  control 
over  the  military;  and 

Whereas  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  has  historically  supported 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  system  and  the  con- 
stitutional concepts  of  clvlUan  and  military 
relationships:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  express  Its  appre- 
ciation to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Thomas 
S.  Gates.  Jr..  for  the  leadership  and  sense  of 
responsibility  he  has  demonstrated  by  his 
policy  of  meeting  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  and 
thus  establishing  a  procedure  which 
strengthens  our  Nation  militarily,  and  vital- 
izes and  preserves  the  principle  of  civilian 
control:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  re.solutlon  be 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  EXPAND  THE 
POLARIS  PROGRAM 

Mr.    COTTON.     Mr.    Pre-sideiU.    Adm 
Arleigh  Burke,   Chief   of    Naval   Opt  ra- 
tions, has  called  for  an  additional  bil- 
lion dollars  for  j^ix   more  Polaris   sub- 
marines. 

Admiral  Burke  reports  that  the  Polaris 
missile  has  now  passed  its  critical  teits. 
Secretary  Gates  has  testified  that  the 
first  of  these  matchless  weapons,  nuclear 


powered  submarines  with  Polaris  Tn.>- 
siles  ready  to  fire,  may  join  the  active 
fleet  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Pi-es:dent.  I  cannot  e.xpre.^is  too 
.stronply  my  ardent  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Defense  Department  vill 
join  in  speeding  production  of  t!ic>e 
P.''.u:ii.  .-ubma;-ine.s, 

We  ail  know  the  advantapes  of  this 
weapon.  Some  of  us  have  continually 
harped  upon  them.  It  is  the  hardest  to 
find  and  knock  out  of  any  of  oui"  present 
deterrent  weapons.  It  is  the  lowest  cost. 
It  does  not  require  expensive  land  bases. 
It  does  not  need  a  vast  flotilla  of  sup- 
porting ships.  Vv'ith  a  crew  of  about  100. 
Polaris  submarines  can  ranpe  the  ocear..^ 
for  long  periods  and  can  launch  up  to  16 
nuclear  missiles  to  reach  almo.vt  any 
target  in  Soviet  territory  while  being 
hidden  beneath  the  sea. 

If  we  want  terrific  striking  power  a*: 
minimum  cost — this  is  it. 

If  we  want  defense  that  cannot  be 
knocked  out   by  one  attack — this  is  it. 

If  we  want  a  weapon  which  will  make 
any  enemy  think  twice  before  starting  a 
war — this  is  it. 

Let  us  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  Admiral 
Burke's  appeal. 


NEW  SOUTH  W.ALES.  AUSTR.\LIA 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  hold  in 
my  hand  what  I  repard  a.'^  a  fine  article, 
carried  in  the  New  York  Times.  I  have 
received  it  today  with  the  compliment^ 
of  Dr.  Arthur  Denninp,  Commi.s.«-:oner 
from  New  South  Wales.  I:  is  really  too 
bad  that  we  are  not  in  a  po.su: on  t-o  have 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Recof.d 
the  beautiful  pictures  of  a  pieat  country 
that  appeared  in  the  article. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  brief  material  appearing  cin 
two  pages  of  the  New  York  Times  section 
containing  this  article  be  printed  i:i  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

A  Message  From  the  HONOaABir  R    J    Hef- 

ITON.  M.  L    A.,   Premier   and  Mt'^-tsti-r   r  ^r 
Education,   New   Soith   Wai  j>     .^i-'strmia 

When  Americans  think  cl  Avistr&Ua.  do 
they  think  of  Sydney  Harbour,  of  .sheep  and 
wheat,  of  tennis  players,  of  surfi'ig  b(  aches 
in  the  sun,  of  busy  cities  of  2  million  people 
or  more,  of  playgrotinds  in  the  snow,  of  steel 
works  and  coal  mines,  of  expanding  indus- 
trial plants,  or  of  busy  commercial  ports? 

All  of  these  you  will  find  in  New  South 
Wales.  This  was  the  name  which  the  English 
explorers  of  the  18th  century  gave  to  the 
eastern  half  of  the  continent  which  is  now 
known  sls  Australia.  Gradually  as  settlement 
of  the  continent  progressed,  other  areas 
were  detached  for  better  administration,  and 
what  Is  New  South  Wales  now  Is  a  State  of 
some  300.000  square  miles,  nearly  twice  the 
area  of  the  State  of  California. 

We  are  proud  of  our  progress  in  the  171 
years  since  tJie  first  seitlem.ent  on  tlie  shores 
of  Sydney  Harbour.  In  these  years  the  State 
ot  New  South  Wales  lias  always  led  the  devel- 
opment of  Australia  and  I  am  si\tisfied  it  will 
continue  to  do  so.  Although  It  has  only 
about  one-tenth  the  area  of  the  continent, 
more  thpji  one-third  of  all  Australians  live  lu 
New  South  Wales.  In  the  last  few  years, 
between  a  third  and  a  half  of  all  new  con- 
struction and  manufacTunn^  projects  in 
Australia  were  underu.lien  in  New  Scuth 
W;  l»s. 
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The  use  of  the  latest  productior.  metfuxls 
In  Industry  enable  workers  to  give  ot  iheir 
best  to  their  Jobs,  and  still  have  ample  lei- 
sure to  enjoy  to  the  full  the  unrivaled  -.oppor- 
tunities for  Bports  and  recreation  .vhich 
abound.  The  vast  increase  m  'we  use  of 
road  and  air  transport  wi'hm  A  i,<T;i:;a  h.>s 
made  its  people  one  .f  the  most  travel- 
minded  nations  in  'hp  world. 

I  hope  that  the  ciuiietits  of  this  New 
York  Times  supplemen-  will  prove  of  in- 
terest to  the  people  of  Ar.-.eric?,  with  whom 
we  have  so  much  m  commot:.  iind  will  serve 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  opportunities  that 
New  South  Wnles  ofiers  for  investment,  for 
work,  and  for  play. 

New  South  W.*les — Acptralm's  Key  State — 

A   I^ND    or    FKC-.fic    Cr.sr.M    and    Business 

Vitality 

New  South  Wales,  the  key  state  of  Aus- 
tralia, adds  to  Its  uttracuons  as  a  land  of 
excising  business  opportunity  by  presenting 
to  the  traveler  vast  and  varied  pleasures. 
Few  areas  in  the  world  have  a  greater  di- 
versity of  scenic  beauties. 

The  coastline  ex 'ends  over  900  miles  and  is 
broken  by  a  niacnificent  chain  of  headlands 
and  promontories  providing  an  endless  pan- 
orama of  scenic  sjrar.deur.  Cradled  in  these 
headland.-?  is  ?.ii  H.flrute  series  of  beautiful 
beaches  wi.h  'r.e  ,  .-est  sand,  upon  which 
rolls  the  beaur.i.o  o:..o  Pacific  surf  in  cease- 
less motion. 

ParAllel  to  the  coast  about  60  miles  away 
stretches  the  Great  Dividing  Range  with  Ita 
peaks  up  to  7  000  feet  and  its  rich  verdant 
Land  and  fast  flowing  rivers.  In  the  Blue 
Mountain  area  the  valleys  and  the  majestic 
mountain  tops  extend  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
see  a;id  over  the  whole  area  is  a  faint  scent 
of  eucalyptus  trees  and  wild  flowers.  Mount 
Kosciusko,  part  of  the  southern  Alps.  Is  the 
bigeest  pe.ik  .  7  :jo5  feeti  in  Australia  and  is 
the  snow  piay^ruund  'j'.  the  continent. 
From  May  to  Sepi-ember  '.his  resort  provides 
skiing,  tobogganing,  and  ice  skating  under 
Ideal  natural  conditions,  and  over  1  million 
acres.  During  the  other  months  of  the  year 
when  only  drifts  of  sn "W  remain  on  the 
mountainside  Kosciusko  ofTers  superb  trout 
fishing,  mountain  climbing  horseback  riding, 
and  motoring  in  a  clear   bracini^  climate. 

The  far  nurth  codst  is  tropical  and  from 
Grafton  to  the  northern  border  sugarcane, 
bananas,  and  pineapples  are  successfully 
grown.  Westward  beyond  the  Great  Divid- 
ing Range  are  the  golden  slopes  and  the 
great  western  plains.  Here  are  the  a^frlcul- 
tural  areas  si  >  »ong  a  backbone  of  the  state, 
where  the  Australian  wheat  and  sheep  are 
produced  that  have  become  so  famous  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  This  area  Is  home  to 
over  250 1;00  people  and  its  modern  rural 
atmosphere  will  charm  many  Americans. 

In  all  these  areas,  indeed  all  over  New 
South  Wales,  the  traveler  will  find  flowers, 
birds,  and  animals  of  tropical  character  and 
color  that  can  be  seen  In  no  other  place  in 
the  world. 

The  city  of  Sydney  Is  not  only  the  oldest 
and  largest  cltv  in  Australia  but.  like  most 
large  cities  in  the  world,  has  a  charm  all  Its 
own  It  has  been  described  as  a  bustling, 
colorful,  erratic  city  which  is  a  blend  of  Eng- 
lish, American,  and  Continental  Influences. 
Ameiicaiis  will  find  that  it  has  the  feel  and 
q'lality  of  San  Francisco.  Few  cities  could 
be  more  delightfully  situated  than  Sydney. 
It  IS  built  around  m.ore  than  150  miles  of 
foreshore  of  one  of  the  loveliest  harbors  In 
the  world.  The  blue  Pacific  waters,  the 
fresh,  clear  atmosphere,  and  a  series  of  mag- 
nificent beaches  give  Sydney  a  freshness  and 
vitality  tlr.At  is  unique  among  large  cities. 
The  climate  adds  to  these  physical  charms. 
Ttie  mea.'i  3um:ner  temperature  is  71',  and 
the  mean  winter  t.-mperature  is  56'.  A 
freezing  temperature  of  32°  has  never  been 
registered  in  Sydney.  More  significant  still 
is  the  fact  that  the  sun  shines  342  out  of 
every  365  days  in  the  year. 


Whereas  Sydney  was  once  the  commercial 
center  of  an  agricultural  state,  it  is  now  a 
mature  metropolis  with  much  international 
flavor.  Since  World  War  II.  people  have  come 
from  all  over  the  world  to  settle  in  this  gera 
of  the  South  Pacific.  Over  20  percent  of  its 
2  million  people  now  come  from  Europe. 
The  million  G.I.'s  who  passed  through  war- 
time Sydney  would  still  recognize  its  physical 
appearance  but  would  be  surprised  and 
pleased  to  see  the  new  hotels,  the  new  motels, 
and  the  new  restaurants  that  have  sprung 
up  all  over  the  city.  They  would  be  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  find  Italian,  German, 
Hungarian,  and  French  restaurants?  and  to 
find  the  old  familiar  "Kings  Crf>s«  area'  a 
virtual  international  settlement  with  res- 
taurants and  music  In  the  style  of  the  Euro- 
pean country  from  which  the  proprietor 
came. 

Sydney  is  not  Paris,  or  Havana,  or  New 
York,  and  visitors  are  foolish  to  expect  It  to 
be  similar.  It  Is  a  fresh,  vital,  and  booming 
frontier  metropolis  that  Is  changing  its  char- 
acter and  is  on  IM  way  to  becoming  one  of 
the  famous  international  cities  of  the  world. 

Tourists  and  businessmen  will  find  In  New 
South  Wales  and  in  Its  capital,  Sydney,  a  laud 
of  Pacific  charm  and  business  vitality.  Now. 
only  a  day  away  from  New  York  by  luxurious 
Jet  aircraft,  this  sunny,  friendly  continent 
should  be  visited  by  tourists  and  business- 
men who  love  the  thrill  of  international 
travel  and  like  to  feel  the  excitement  of  a 
growing,  vibrant  nation. 


QUESTION  AND  ANSWER  DOCUMENT 
ON  ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY 

Mr  WILEY  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
pletion of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  in 
June  1959,  opened,  I  believe,  a  new  era 
of  economic  progress  for  the  United 
States — particularly  for  the  Great  Lakes 
region. 

The  Seaway  offers  a  less  expensive 
route  to  the  markets  of  the  world  for 
the  products  of  the  farms  and  factories 
of  this  counti-y. 

In  addition,  it  provides  access  to  raw 
materials  and  other  commodities,  to 
meet  the  domestic  needs  of  our  people. 

The  completion  of  the  Seaway  in  1959 
has  opened  a  floodgate  of  inquiries  on 
the  scope  and  significance  of  the  water- 
w  ay  To  provide  .such  information  on  the 
project,  a  special  question  and  answer 
report  has  now  been  published. 

The  report  contains  information  on 
the  .scope  of  the  project,  administrative 
and  le'4islative  history,  tolls,  defense  as- 
specLs,  prospective  economic  benefits, 
and  other  information  relating  to  the 
completed  waterway. 

Formally  dedicated  on  June  26,  1959, 
the  Seaway  represents  a  stronger,  eco- 
nomic lifeline  between  the  United 
States — particularly  the  Great  Lakes 
region — and  markets,  people,  and  na- 
tions around  the  globe. 

Overall,  the  project  has  excited  and 
challenged  the  thinking  and  imagina- 
tion, not  only  of  shipping  and  commerce, 
and  other  economic  groups,  but  of  citi- 
zens in  almost  all  walks  of  life. 

Serving  the  Nation,  the  Seaway  is  ex- 
pected to  create  ever-greater  economic 
benefits  that  will  flow  veinlike  to  com- 
munities tlirougliout  the  country- 

Particularly,  the  Great  Lakes  region — 
the  greatest  industrial-agricultural  com- 
plex in  the  world — is  expected  to  directly 
benefit  from  stimulated  trade  and  com- 
merce for  over  70  million  people  in  the 


United  States  including  8*2  million  In- 
dustrial workers  residing  in  about  n 
States,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
farms  in  the  area. 

Despite  difTlculties  of  the  operation  of 
such  a  tremendous,  complex  project,  as 
well  as  the  loss  of  commerce  due  to  the 
steel  strike.  Seaway  traffic  for  the  first 
year  of  operations  with  ocean  vessels  was 
most  encouraiimg.  The  volume  of  cargo 
tonnage  for  1959  was  75  percent  over 
1958.  Indications  are  even  more  prom- 
ising for  the  1960  season.  New  Imes  are 
rep>orted  entering  the  Great  Lakes  next 
year,  and  most  scheduled  lines  which 
used  the  Seaway  in  1959  are  expected  to 
return.  Bulk  cargo  potentials  are  in- 
creasing. 

From  1959  toll  revenues,  the  Corp>ora- 
tion  paid  opeiatlng  expenses  of  nearly 
$1  million,  and  in  addition,  repaid  to  the 
US.  Treasury  the  sum  of  $2  million. 

The  Seaway  will,  I  believe,  not  only 
pay  ofl  its  costs  of  construction  a«  pro- 
vided in  the  law,  but  will  also,  as  we  who 
supported  it  envisioned,  be  of  tremen- 
dous economic  benefit  to  the  country. 

Authorized  by  the  Wiley -Dondero 
law— Public  Law  358  in  83d  Confrress. 
1954 — the  completed  Seaway,  too.  stands 
as  a  symbol  of  joint  United  States  and 
Canadian  efforts  to  deepen,  improve, 
and  modernize  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  their  peoples. 
Following  authorization  for  US.  par- 
ticipation in  the  joint  United  States- 
Canadian  project,  a  document  entitled 
•Questions  and  Answers  on  the  St  Law- 
rence Seaway."  was  publi.shed  In  1954. 
Over  50,000  copies  of  this  publication 
were  distribute  to  interested  persons, 
groups,  and  organizations. 

The  completion  and  operation  of  the 
Seaway  in  1959  stimulated  ever-widen- 
ing interest  in  its  significance,  opportu- 
nity, and  potential. 

In  response  to  a  growing  need  for  in- 
formation on  the  project,  the  staff  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation— the  US  agency  authorized 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Seaway — prepared  a  revised,  up-to-date 
question-and-answer  review  of  the  com- 
pleted project.  The  reprint  was  pub- 
lished at  my  request  by  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee 

The  document,  I  believe,  represents  a 
comprehensive  picture  of  the  major  as- 
pects of  the  Seaway  and  serves  as  a 
valuable  source  of  data  relating  to  its 
legislative  and  formational  hi.story,  as 
well  as  to  the  commercial,  economic,  and 
other  aspects  of  its  significance  to  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President.  I 
suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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TESTIMONY  OP  CIA  DIRECTOR 

ALLEN  W.  DULLES 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President,  on  Fii- 
day.  Fe'orunry  5  there  w.^.s  published  in 


the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
a  column  under  the  title  "Matter  of 
Fact."  written  by  Jcxseph  Alsop.  Il.e 
subtitle  was  "The  Dulles  Teetimony.'* 

It  was  my  understanding.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, that  when  ^!r.  Dulles.  tl;e  head  of 
the  Central  Inlcllipencp  Agency,  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  it  wa.s  a 
clo.sed  session.  I  understand  all  the 
testimony  was  taken  in  closed  session.  I 
think  everybody  knows  what  the  impli- 
cations of  a  clrjsed  session  are. 

Yet  the  first  paragraph  of  Mr.  Alsop's 
article  is: 

T^e  hard,  disturbing  facts  and  figures  In 
the  testimony  of  the  Director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency.  Allen  W.  DtiUcs.  before 
the  Senate  Space  Committee  can  now  be 
revealed  on   undoubted  authority. 

Mr.  President,  who  is  the  "undoubted 
authority"  on  which  Mr.  Alsop  predicates 
his  column?  Who  has  made  available  in 
whole  or  in  part,  or  in  paraphrase  or  In 
capsule  form,  any  of  the  testimony  given 
by  the  Director  of  the  CIA?  That  be- 
comes a  very  serious  question  when  one 
Is  dealing  with  the  whole  problem  of 
national  defense  and  national  security. 

I  recall.  Mr.  President,  when  Prime 
Minister  Khrushchev  was  here  I  was  per- 
mitted to  a5k  him  questions  in  the  closed 
session  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, after  which  the  testimony  became 
pretty  well  common  prop>erty.  because  it 
was  set  out  in  paraphrase,  prepared  by 
the  clerk  of  the  committee. 

I  asked  Mr.  Khrushchev  particularly 
about  the  continuance  of  the  censorship 
on  American  news  dispatches  coming 
from  Moscow.  He  made  some  kind  of 
answer.  Then  I  continued.  I  said  I 
thought  it  was  an  amazing  thing  that 
his  people  could  come  here  and  roam  the 
coui^trjside,  but  our  dispatches  from 
M<*cow  were  all  censored. 

Finally  he  developed  a  streak  of  irri- 
tation, and  then  said  that  perhaps  some 
of  them  might  be  spies,  and  as  a  result 
the  Russians  had  to  be  mindful  of  their 
security.  Yet  Mr.  Alsop  says  it  can  now 
be  revealed  what  the  Director  of  our  own 
security  agency  says;  and  the  revelation 
comes  on  "undoubted  authority."  That 
becomes  a  pretty  disturbing  matter,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  believe  it  is  something 
that  merits  further  attention  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  in  connec- 
tion with  my  remarks,  that  the  entire 
column,  which  has  already  appeared  in 
print  and  has  been  syndicated,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm   the  Washington   Pott,    Feb    5,    19G0] 

THI    DtTl-UtS    TCSTIMONT 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

The  hard,  disturbing  facts  and  figures  in 
the  testimony  of  the  director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Aijency.  Allen  W  Ehilles.  txfore 
the  Senate  Space  CJommittee,  can  now  be 
revealed  on  undoubted  authority 

In  brief,  CIA  Director  DuIIob  told  the  com- 
mltt«e  that  the  American  Governn.ent  ex- 
pected the  Soviet  Union  to  have  35  Inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles  "on  launchers" 
by  the  end  of  June  this  year. 


He  Ktiitcd  that  the  Soviet*  wo\r.c!  furf-.er 
be  expected  tu  have  some  140  to  200  1*.  BM.- 
t>;>eratijnal  by  mld-1961. 

He  pa-,  e  the  eftlmaie  that  the  S<'.  iCts 
"probably"  l',i.\e  tw  ,.  faUjries  turning  out 
bn'.Mftlc  mlRslUf  n*.  thu  t.me  But  he  added 
that  one  or  ho\\\  of  these  factories  may  still 
be  devoted,  in  part  or  In  whole,  to  the  pro- 
duction of  Intermediate  range  missiles , 

Finally  CIA  Director  Dulles  admitted  that 
these  estimates,  though  iised  by  the  U.S. 
Government  for  planning  purposes,  were 
only  the  best  estimates  that  could  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  fragmentary  known  facts. 
They  had  no  claim,  he  said,  to  mlcrometric 
accuracy.  If  the  estimates  were  erroneous, 
he  further  admitted,  they  might  as  easily 
err  on  the  low  side  as  on  the  high  side. 

Three  points  of  the  highest  significance 
are  Implied  by  this  testimony  of  the  CIA 
Director.  His  estimates  show,  first  of  all, 
what  kind  of  ICBM  lead  the  American  Gov- 
ernment now  thinks  the  Soviets  have.  By 
next  June,  when  the  Soviets  arc  expected  to 
have  35  ICBM's  "en  launchers,"  we  should 
have  2  of>eratlonal  Atlas  squadrons,  or  a 
total  of  18  ICBM's  ready  to  fire.  By  June 
1961,  when  the  Soviets  are  expected  to  have 
140  to  200  ICBM's  "on  launchers,"  we  should 
have  5  operational  Atlas  squadrons  plus  1 
Titan  squadron,  or  a  total  of  54  ICBM's  ready 
to  fire. 

Second,  the  Dulles  estimates  explain  both 
the  bU5lnei>s-as-usual  defense  budget  and 
the  complacent  Justification  of  that  budget 
by  Secretary  of  Defense  Thomas  S  Gates  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
Gen.  Nathan  Twining. 

If  the  estimates  are  Indeed  mlcrometrlcally 
correct  (as  Secretary  Gates  and  General 
Twining  assume),  the  Soviets  do  not  now 
have  the  number  of  ICBM's  they  need  to 
wipe  out  the  American  nuclear  deterrent. 
Fvirthermore,  our  incoming  ICBM  squadrons 
will  multiply  the  targets  the  Soviets  must 
destroy  more  rapidly  than  the  Soviets  are 
expected  to  multiply  their  stock  of  ojjera- 
tlonal  ICBMs. 

This  is  because  three  Soviet  ICBM  firings 
are  needed  to  give  the  Kremlin  95  percent 
assurance  of  destroying  one  of  our  ICBM's 
In  a  "soft'  launching  site.  Thus,  even  In 
the  case  of  missiles  In  soft  pads,  each  Ameri- 
can ICBM  that  becomes  operational  creates 
a  requirement  for  three  more  Soviet  ICBM's. 
Tlie  ratio  is  much  higher,  too,  In  the  case  of 
American  ICBM's  In  "hard"  pad£;  and  the 
Titan  Fquadron  that  should  become  opera- 
tional by  mld-1961  will  be  fully  'hardened." 

For  these  reasons  II  the  estimates  are 
precisely  accurate,  and  if  there  is  no  slip- 
page In  the  scheduled  activation  of  the 
American  ICBM  squadrons,  there  will  be  no 
moment  when  the  Kremlin  can  rUk  a  nu- 
clear strllce  at  the  United  State.<:  For  If  the 
Soviets  do  not  accumulate  ICBMs  more 
rapidly  than  the  estimates  allow,  they  will 
never  have  enough  to  take  cut  the  wliole 
target  system  presented  by  the  American 
nuclear  deterrent.  And  thus  they  will  never 
have  enough  ICBM's  to  avert  an  American 
counterstrlke  that  would  destroy  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Third,  however,  the  Dulles  testimony 
clearly  reveals  the  absolute  reliance  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration  policymakers  on 
the  mlcrometric  precision  of  the  Intelligence 
estimates — which  CIA  Director  Dulles  says 
cannot  be  mlcrometrlcally  precise. 

7\)  Illustrate,  the  brlllinnt  Strateeic  .Mr 
Oocunander,  Gen.  Thomas  Power,  has  re- 
peatedly stated  that  the  Soviets  can  now 
wipe  out  nuclear  deterrent  with  only  150 
ICBM's,  plus  the  same  amount  of  IRBMs, 
which  they  are  known  to  have  in  ample 
quantlMes.  The  estimates  give  the  Soviets 
only  Zl  operational  ICBM's  by  the  middle  of 
thi.':  year  By  thfrs.  Uie  comj^lete  activation 
of  UiB  first  2  At.iii.':  sciiiadrons  will  Increft'^e 
the  Soviet  req'.ilrement.  as  fliTiired  Vjy  Gen- 
eral Power,  to  something  like  180  ICBM's. 


The  marpln  mny  apperir  to  be  anipje.  but 
It  is  really  incredibly  narrow.  Our  own 
Au.as  ICBM  plant  is  capable  of  turning  out 
i.n  ifss  th.-ir.  15  mis£;:es  per  nior.t.^.  on  3 
shifts,  and  on  its  single  production  line. 
Tills  capacity  output  has  never  been  attained 
because  of  buslness-as-usual  budget  making, 
but  the  possibility  of  thlr  kind  of  Atlas  out- 
put has  existed  for  over  a  year.  Thus  10 
months  of  cnpacity  output  by  the  Atlas  plant 
equals  the  present  Soviet  ICBM  requirement 
as  stated  by  General  Power. 

CIA  Director  Dulles  has  now  testified  that 
the  Soviets  probably  have  not  one,  but  two 
missile  plants  in  production  at  present. 
Either,  or  both,  of  these  plants  may  have, 
not  one  business-as-usual  production  line 
like  the  Atlas  plant,  but  two  lines  In  three- 
shift  production.  That  sort  of  situ.Ttion  in 
at  least  one  plant  was  Implied  by  Nikita  S. 
Klirushchev's  recent  boast,  that  he  had  in- 
Ep>€cted  a  Soviet  factory  which  pr^^duced  no 
less  than  250  rockets  last  year  Tlie  word 
"rockets"  was  used  in  a  context  that  seerr.ed 
to  indicate  Intercontinental  rocket?,  of  which 
Khrushchev  had  Just  been  sper.kinp  Thus 
the  chance  of  erro.-  in  the  eFt:n.,ite  can 
hardly  be  excluded. 

Yet  the  whole  outlook  would  be  hideously 
transformed  by  the  most  trifling  error  in 
the  American  Intelligence  estimates — a  mere 
error,  for  example,  concerning  the  actual 
moment  when  one  or  both  of  the  Soviet 
rocket  plants  began  production  of  ICBM  .=  for 
operational  purposes. 

Soviet  IRBM  stocks  were  estimated  to  be 
ample  for  the  target  available  as  long  as  a 
year  a?o.  If  both  Soviet  plants  were  then 
converted  from  IRBM  to  ICBM  production, 
the  Soviets  could  now  hnve  lar  more  than 
their  basic  requirement,  as  stated  bv  Gen- 
eral Power.  And  they  would  have  this  re- 
quirement even  after  allowing  most  gen- 
erously for  diversion  of  Soviet  ICBMs  for 
tests,  into  frttellites,  titid  so  on. 

In  fact.  If  both  the  two  probable  Soviet 
rocket  plants  began  producine  operational 
ICBM's  at  Klirtishchevs  rate  just  4  momhs 
ago,  the  Kremlin  would  now  have  the  ICBM 
requirement  stated  by  General  Power.  Tins 
kind  of  error  of  a  mere  4  months  is  vastly 
less.  In  turn,  than  the  recurring  optimistic 
errors  In  earlier  national  estimates.  Tl.ese 
have  averaged  a  good  two  years 

These  facts.  In  turn,  explain  why  General 
Power  has  been  pressing  so  hard  fur  a  ir.ax: - 
mum  airborne  alert  of  his  B  52  s.  in  ord'^r 
to  put  at  least  a  part  of  the  American  nu- 
clear deterrent  beyond  reach  of  a  surprise 
Soviet  rocket  strike.  As  has  been  remarked, 
gambling  the  whole  national  future  on  the 
chance  that  there  cannot  be  an  error  of  a 
mere  4  months  In  the  Intelligence  estimates 
Is  simply  a  game  of  Russian  rculcf>^  on  an 
unprecedented  scale. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  VASILIOS  T, 
CHEBITHES  BY  HARRIS  J   BOORAS 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr  President, 
on  December  10.  1959.  while  Consress 
was  in  adjournment,  Mr,  Vasilins  I. 
Chcbithes.  pa.";t  supreme  president  of  the 
Order  of  Ahepa — American  Hellenic  Ed- 
ucational Progressive  Association — for 
eight  t^rms.  passed  away.  He  was  lov- 
incly  referred  to  as  "VVhup  Father  V.  I" 
by  Ahepa  and  Greek-American.";.  He 
was  a  veteran  of  the  F;r.^t  World  War. 
serving  overseas  with  Field  Remount 
Squaaron  326.  He  was  born  in  Icaria, 
Greece.  tl:e  son  of  a  Greek  Orthodox 
priest.  Rev.  I.  N.  Cliebithes.  Arriving 
in  the  United  States  in  1906  at  the  age 
of  14.  he  was  rai!?C'd  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
I^muel  Grasc:  in  Somerset.  Ky  .  which 
is  the  hometown  of  the  senior  Senator 
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from  Kentucky.  He  moved  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  wh?re  he  worked  for  the  Gov- 
ernment and  attended  George  Washing- 
ton Law  School. 

He  served  as  supreme  president  from 
1924-27  and  1935-40,  providm«  strcnri 
and  inspuing  leadership  for  the  Order 
of  Ahepa  and  the  American  Hellenes 

I  express  my  condolences  to  his  chil- 
dren, his  friends  and  ail  of  the  Greek- 
Americanc  who  will  truly  miss  this  areat 
leader, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr 
Cooper]  ?nd  myself,  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record,  a  euloify  by  Mr, 
Harris  J.  Bcoras.  past  supreme  president 
of  Ahepa  and  former  a.ssistunt  attorney 
general  of  the  Comm.on'.v?alth  of  Ma.=^-i- 
chusetts.  a  vecoenized  leader  of  Greek- 
Americans  and  Greek  orthodoxy,  which 
was  printed  in  a  recnit  issue  of  the 
Ahepa  magazine. 

There  heirm  no  object im  the  eulocy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  th-"  Record, 
as  follows : 

V.     I.      CHEBITHEi  — A     N-.DLE     .\^<nOS 

I  By  Harris  J.  Booras) 

V  I,  our  dearly  beloved  past  supreme 
president.  Is  no  longer  with  us.  He  has  en- 
tered the  company  of  Immortals,  as  was  or- 
dained by  God.  His  untimely  death  Is  an 
irreparable  loss  to  his  beloved  children  and 
also  to  the  entire  Ahepa  family.  We  have 
lost  a  nob'.e  overpowering  leader,  whose  un- 
matched services  and  contributions  to  the 
progress  and  welfare  of  Ahepa  and  Hellenism 
in  general  shall  radiate  both  faith  and  in- 
spiration to  all  of  us  and  to  our  future  gen- 
erations. 

I  have  kHown  V  I  from  the  very  minute 
th.1t  I  entered  the  portals  of  the  fraternity 
back  in  Otviber  of  1924  when  he,  as  supreme 
president  administered  the  oath  to  me.  As 
the  months  rolled  into  years  thereafter  and 
as  we  met  and  even  combated  in  the  arena 
of  our  fraternity  and  at  supreme  conven- 
tions, my  admiration  and  respect  of  him  grew 
greater  and  fonder,  for  I  realized  that  he  was 
a  most  conscientious  apostle  of  our  fratern- 
ity's progress  and  creed. 

WE    RFSPECTED     E.^C  H     OTHER 

In  wTitir.g  these  tew  words  of  tribute  to 
his  m.em.ory.  I  must  emphasize  a  great  ex- 
ample of  fraternalLsm  and  respect,  V.  I.  and 
I,  as  everybody  well  knows,  were  for  many 
years  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  two 
political  factions  in  the  Ahepa.  We  clashed 
and,  in  m  jst  instances,  di.sagreed  We  fought 
and  argued  and  stood  steadfast  in  our  re- 
spective beliefs  Yet,  when  the  battle  was 
over  and  the  debates  terminated.  V.  I.  and  I 
walked  hand  in  hand  from  the  arena,  as  true 
friends  and  associates.  I  emphasize  this 
fraternal  demeanor  on  the  part  of  V.  I.  and 
myself  for  it  is  an  example  that  should  be 
followed  bv  all  Ahepans  who  disagree  or  find 
themselves  in  opposite  camps. 

When  V  I  first  became  supreme  president 
back  in  1924.  he  was  an  unknown  to  our  peo- 
ple His  brilliant,  eventful  and  romantic 
career  m  the  service  of  Ahepa  made  him  the 
Idol  of  Heileinsm  in  America  and  the  giant 
In  Ahepa  s  mi.ssions.  When  the  curtain 
finally  closed  and  his  life  ended,  he  had 
risen  to  the  highest  pedestal  of  renown  and 
respectability,  not  only  in  America  and 
Canada  but  also  throughout  mother  Greece. 

The  assembly  rooms  of  the  Ahepa  chap- 
ter? and  especially  the  rostra  of  the  district 
and  supreme  conventions,  will  sense  a  great 
em.ptlness  becau.se  of  the  physical  absence 
of  this  mighty  leader;  but  his  dynamic  spirit 
shall  be  ever  present  and  ever  guiding  his 
brother  .\hepan3  to  nobler  deeds  and  accom- 
plishments 


A    master  among   men 

In    thought   and    WLirrt    and   deed, 
He  trixl  the  paths  of  life  as  one 

Ordained    by   God   to   lead. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  T  am 
glad  to  join  the  senior  Senator  hum 
Mas.sachusetts  Mr.  SALTONST.^LL  1  m 
payin?  tribute  to  the  Honorable  Vasilios 
I  Ch-^-bithes 

I     knew     the     Honorable     Vasihos     I 
Chebithes   since   he    first   came    to    the 
United  States  and  settled  in  my  home- 
icAii  of  Somerset    Ky. 

I  can  remember  him  a<:  a  brilliant  stu- 
dent in  the  Somerset  High  School,  as  the 
winner  of  numerous  oratorical  and  de- 
bating prizes,  as  well  as  of  awards  for 
high  scholastic  achievement.  Adhering 
to  the  Greek  tradition  of  excellence  in 
mind  and  body,  he  found  time  to  learn 
our  American  games,  and  played  on  the 
Somerset  High  School  football  team. 

After  Kraduating  from  Somerset  High 
School,  he  attended  Centre  College  at 
Danville.  Ky.,  one  of  the  oldest  colleges 
foimded  west  of  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tains, where  again  he  won  high  honors 
for  scholarship,  debating,  and  athletics. 
When  the  United  States  entered  World 
War  I,  Vasilios  I.  Chebithes  entered  the 
service — in  devotion  and  patriotism  to 
the  country  he  had  chosen  as  his  own. 

Since  that  time,  he  went  on  to  other 
honors,  which  have  been  noted  today  in 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  i  Mr.  SALTONST.^LL  I .  I  was 
sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Vasilios 
I.  Chebithes,  and  I  join  today  in  this 
tribute  to  the  high  example  which  he 
.set — in  the  best  traditions  of  his  native 
and  his  adopted  lands. 


NEEDED-   EARLY  ACTION  ON  PRESI- 
DENT S   FARM   RECOMMENDATIONS 

Mr  WILEY  Mr.  President.  Congre.ss, 
I  believe,  should  act  expeditiously  on  the 
farm  recommendations  presented  today 
by  President  Eisenhower. 

We  recognize  that  we  still  face  a  seri- 
ous problem  in  attempting  to  establish 
a  supply-demand  balance  on  farm  com- 
modities. 

While  there  are  widely  diversified 
views  on  just  what  is  best  for  agriculture, 
the  Congress — particularly  in  the  face 
of  high  costs  of  the  present  program — 
has  a  responsibility  for  making  a  realis- 
tic attempt  to  find  a  .solution  to  the 
problems. 

Wisely,  the  President  offered  only  gen- 
eral objectives  and  recommendations 
essential  for  the  American  farmer  and 
the  whole  economy — leaving  it  up  to 
Congress  to  find  more  specific  formu- 
las— or  perhaps  acceptable  alternatives 
for  improving  the  outlook  in  agriculture. 

As  the  President  pointed  out,  "we  are 
most  fortunate  that  our  problem  in  agri- 
culture is  overabundance,  rather  than  a 
shortage  of  food."  However,  continuing 
production  to  an  excess — costing  the 
taxpayers  $1.5  million  per  day  for  sur- 
plus maintenance — is  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  farmer,  taxpayer  or  the 
economy. 

The  major  task  of  course  is  to  find 
a  solution  to  the  overproduction  prob- 


lem.s,  particularly  in  such  commodities 
as  wheat  and  corn. 

As  recommended  by  the  President,  the 
expansion  of  the  conservation  reserve 
program  would.  I  believe,  be  worthwhile 
if  aimed  at  curbing  the  major  surplus 
commodities.  While  still  costly,  it  is 
estimated  to  be  less  expensive  than  the 
price  support  program.  Too,  the  long- 
range  benefits  of  greater  soil  fertility 
and  enrichment  through  consei-vation 
practices  would  help  to  offset  the  costs  of 
the  program — ultimately  to  be  expanded 
to  60  million  acres  as  recommended  by 
the  President.  The  propo.'-als.  too.  for 
expansion  of  the  food- for -p>eace  pro- 
gram I  believe,  are  meritorious.  Inso- 
far as  ix)ssible.  the  surplus  food  should 
be  more  effectively  utilized  to  feed 
hungry  people,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
In  addition,  these  commodities  can  well 
be  used  in  support  of  our  policies — eco- 
nomic, political,  strategic,  as  well  as  hu- 
manitarian—around the  world. 

Also,  the  expansion  of  research  pro- 
grams for  greater  utilization  of  farm 
products  and  their  comp>onents  is  a  nec- 
essary objective  if  we  are  to  reduce  sur- 
pluses, as  well  as  to  get  maximum  benefit 
from  the  potential  of  our  food  production 
plant. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  have  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  such  ex- 
panded research  in  dairying,  for  ex- 
ample, by  the  establishment  of  a  research 
laboratory  at  Madison.  Wis. 

Designating  a  coordinator  for  utiliza- 
tion and  re.search.  too.  is  a  constructive 
step.  Coordination  in  research  is  essen- 
tial— particularly  in  avoidance  of  dupli- 
cation of  effort — if  we  are  to  make 
maximum  progress  in  research 

Incidentally,  I  have  also  recently 
recommended  the  establishment  of  an 
Inter-Govemmental  Department  Com- 
mittee on  Utilization  of  Farm  Commod- 
ities, with  objectives  similar  to  those 
recommended  by  the  President. 

Finally,  the  effort  to  expand  the  rural 
development  program  would  make  a  use- 
ful contribution  to  resolving  some  of  the 
fundamental  problems  in  agriculture — 
particularly  as  these  adversely  affect  the 
low-income  farmer. 

Necessarily,  this  is  a  long-range  pro- 
gram. The  pilot  projects  now  under- 
way— aimed  at  mobilizing  the  human 
and  natural  resources  through  coojjera- 
tive  local.  State,  and  Federal  efforts — 
however,  have  demonstrated  sufficient 
promise  to  merit.  I  believe,  going  ahead 
full  speed  on  this  pi-ogram  for  improving 
the  economy  in  economically  depres.sed 
communities.  On  price  supports,  we  can 
expect  that  there  will  continue  to  be 
widely  divergent  views  on  the  proper  level 
of  price  supports  for  farm  commodltie.s — 
to  achieve  the  objectives  of:  improving 
farm  income,  while  at  the  same  time, 
enabling  us  to  reduce  surpluses,  and  its 
oppressive  effect  on  the  farm  economy. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  maintaining 
a  healthy  fann  economy — traditionally 
the  birthplace  of  depre.ssions — as  well  as 
reducing  the  cost  of  the  burden  of  sur- 
pluses on  the  American  taxpayer — Con- 
gress should.  I  believe,  give  consideration 
to  the  recommendations  by  the  Presi- 
dent— or  constructive  alternatives — as 
soon  as  possible. 
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TIME  TO  REMEDY   AN  I.N'EQUITY  IN 
OUR   LAWS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  President,  a  re- 
cent editorial  in  the  Washintzton  SUir 
underscored  the  need  for  congressional 
action  to  eliminate  the  inequity  of  the 
1958  Military  Pay  Act  TTie  necessity 
for  Congress  to  take  step.^  to  rectify  the 
injustice  of  the  present  law  has  also 
been  pointed  out  in  recent  nionihs  by 
President  Eisenhower,  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Gates,  and  other  leaders 

Last  year,  on  January  14  I  joined  with 
other  Senators  in  sporusorinc  S  269. 
which  se<;ks  to  equalize  the  pay  of  re- 
tired members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
The  passage  of  this  measure  would  per- 
mit Congress  to  live  up  to  the  obhgation 
noted  by  the  Star  in  its  editorial,  to  •"cor- 
rect this  mi.' take"  I  am  hopeful  the 
powerful  backine:  being  given  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  proposed  legislation  will  re- 
sult in  favorable  action  in  the  very  near 
future. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  fine  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Star  printed  at  this  p>oint 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoRSECT  Thw  Mistake 

Bills  tc  correct  an  Inequity  of  the  1958 
Military  I'ay  Act  which,  in  effect,  haa  created 
privileged  and  underprivileged  classes  of 
retired  military  personnel  have  been  Intro- 
duced— this  time  with  the  blessing  of  Presi- 
dent Els<?nhower  The  chances  are  good, 
therefore  that  this  legislation — previously 
opposed  by  the  Budget  Bureau  and  the 
Pentagon,  will  be  p.assed  In  the  near  future. 
Congress  certainly  should  do  Its  part  in  re- 
moving the  discriminatory  retirement  pay 
provisions  of  the  present  law. 

The  1958  legislation  scrapped  the  time- 
honored  relationship  between  active  duty 
and  retirement  pay  In  the  case  of  officers  re- 
tired before  June  1.  1058.  Instead  of  giving 
these  already  retired  officers  the  same  pay 
benefits  bs  those  who  retired  after  that  date, 
a  flat  e-fercent  raise  In  retirement  pay  was 
decreed  lor  those  then  on  the  retired  list. 
However,  personnel  retired  after  the  cutoff 
date  were  given  substantially  higher  In- 
creases, geared  to  the  general  Increases  in 
active  duty  pay.  The  new  plan  justifiably 
was  protested  by  many  veteran  officers  of 
the  armed  services  including  those  who  had 
served  their  country  In  combat. 

Defenso  Secretary  Oates.  In  letters  to  the 
chairmen  of  Senate  and  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees,  has  announced  that  the 
administration  has  restudled  its  earlier  po- 
sition on  the  Issue  and  now  believes  It  only 
equitable  and  fair  to  reestablish  the  tradi- 
tional relationship  between  active  duty  pay 
and  retired  pay  Apparently  the  earlier  po- 
sition WHS  an  economy  move,  the  til  effects 
of  which  had  not  been  foreseen.  The  mis- 
take should  be  remedied,  with  retroactive 
benefits  to  those  who  were  penalized  for  re- 
tiring to<}  soon. 


POLAR  SOCIEIY  HONOil^S  CAPT. 
FINN   RONNE 

Mr,  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr 
President,  last  Saturday  nicht  the 
AmericZiH  Polar  Society  and  the  Wash- 
ington group  of  the  Explorers  Chib 
joined  in  observing  the  25th  anniversary- 
of  the  Polar  Society  with  a  dinner  at 


which  Capt    Firm  Ronne,  Antarctic  ex- 
plorer, was  the  guest  of  honor. 

Captain  Honne,  who  has  made  four 
year- long  trips  to  the  Antaictic,  was 
awarded  the  Polar  Society's  honorary 
membership,  a  recognition  given  to  only 
seven  others  in  its  history.  He  was  the 
scientific  and  military  leader  for  the  unit 
of  the  U.S.  participation  in  the  Inter- 
national Geophysical  Year  that  estab- 
lished Ellsworth  Station  at  the  head  of 
the  Weddell  Sea. 

The  feature  of  the  evening  was  Cap- 
tain Ronne's  presentation  of  an  epic  mo- 
tion picture  of  that  latest  expedition,  ac- 
companied by  his  own  brilliant  narra- 
tion of  the  incidents  recorded  bv  color 
film. 

Highlifihts  were  the  battle  of  the 
U.S  S.  Wyajidotte  against  the  polar  ice. 
the  Intimate  glimpses  of  team  life  dur- 
ing the  longer  winter  night  w  hile  carry- 
ing on  regular  observations  of  weather 
and  atmosphere,  a  series  of  candid  shots 
of  whale,  seals,  and  penguins  found  in 
the  Antarctic,  and  a  heroic  fiipht  to  take 
emergency  gasoline  to  Sir  Vivian  Fuchs 
that  made  possible  his  overland  trek  to 
the  SouUi  Pole. 

The  Senate  can  rightfully  take  special 
pride  in  the  accomplishments  of  the  In- 
ternational Geophysical  Years  as  it  was 
a  resolution  by  the  Senate's  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  which  gave  the  signal  of 
approval  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  notably  the  Navy,  to  supply  person- 
nel and  equipment  for  the  operations 
carried  on  under  Rear  Adm.  George  Du- 
fek.  and  of  which  the  units  led  by  Dr. 
Paul  A.  Siple  and  Captain  Ronne  were 
such  notable  elements. 

I  personally  appreciated  the  privilege 
of  presenting  that  resolution  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Byrd],  and  the 
distinpuished  senior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts I  Mr.  SaltonstallI  ,  as  a  re- 
placement for  an  earlier  bill  I  had  intro- 
duced to  authorize  an  exF>edition  to  be 
led  by  Captain  Ronne. 

This  was  in  1954  and  the  resolution,  to 
be  found  in  the  proceedmgs  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  July  29, 
1954,  was  duly  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Department  of  the  Navy  to 
assure  the  executive  branch  of  the  com- 
mittee's interest  in  and  desire  for  Ant- 
arctic exploration. 

Saturday  night's  anniversary  banquet 
for  the  American  Polar  Society  was  held 
at  the  Cosmos  Club,  with  the  Honorable 
Edward  Cleaveland  Sweeney,  chairman 
of  the  Washington  group  of  the  Explor- 
er's Club  as  master  of  ceremonies,  and 
Capt,  Elliott  B.  Roberts  as  chairman  of 
the  program  committee. 

Dr,  Paul  A.  Siple,  also  a  veteran  of  the 
Antarctic,  and  famed  as  the  Boy  Scout 
on  an  early  Byrd  Expedition,  who  had 
known  Captain  Ronne's  father,  Martin 
Ronne.  veteran  Norwo-rian  polar  ex- 
plorer, made  the  presentation  of  the  illu- 
minated membership  scroll  to  Ronne, 
Dr.  Charles  B,  Hitchcock,  president  of 
the  Explorer's  Club,  welcomed  the  euests. 
and  presented  a  very  fine  globe  of  the 
earth  to  August  Howard  in  recognition 
of  his  25  years'  service  as  secretary  of 
the  American  Polar  Society. 


The  Polar  Society  issued  a  statement 
in  connection  with  the  ceremonies  which 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  :n  the 
Rlccrd,  as  follows . 

News   Rele.^se   or    Amerkan    Polah    Society 
FEBsrARY    e     1960 

Capt  Fir.':  R;nne,  USNR  cf  6323  Wis- 
ca!:sett  Road  N\V  .  Washington,  DC  who  in 
1947  discovered  the  world's  last  coastline  fac- 
ing the  Weddell  Sea  in  Antarctica,  tonight. 
rece;^es  an  Illuminated  scroll  making  him 
the  eighth  honorary  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Polar  Society  of  which  he  Is  a  v.ce 
president, 

Dr  Paul  A.  Siple  of  131  North  Jackson 
Street,  Arlington.  Va..  Antarctic  explorer  and 
scientific  leader  of  the  IGY  s  South  Pole 
station  In  1957,  pre^-etits  the  scroll  to  Captain 
Ronne  at  the  society's  silver  anniversary  din- 
ner at  the  Cosmos  Club,  2121  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW,.  Washington,  DC. 

Captain  Ronne's  discovery  of  Edith  R.  line 
Land  at  the  head  of  the  Weddell  Sea  elimi- 
nated the  possibility  of  a  strait  dividing 
Antsirctica.  Some  250,000  square  miles  of 
newly  discovered  land  are  Included  In  the 
700.000  square  miles  his  party  covered  by 
trlmetrlgon  photography. 

Captain  Ronne  was  on  the  ppcor.d  Bv.tI 
Antarctic  Expedition  of  1933-35:  US.  Ant- 
arctic Service  Expedition.  1939-41;  and  was 
the  scientific  and  military  leader  of  the  IGY 
Ellsworth  Station  the  first  year  cf  its  opera- 
tion In  1957, 

Seven  honored  earlier  as  honorary  mem- 
bers were:  Brig  Gen.  David  L  Brainard.  of 
Washington.  D.C..  last  survivor  of  the  Grecly 
Arctic  Expedition  of  1831-84.  on  his  80th 
birthday  In  1936:  Adm.  Richard  E  Byrd  in 
1938;  Dr.  VUhJalmur  Stefansson  in  1&40:  Dr. 
Lincoln  Ellsworth  in  1944;  Prof.  Frank  Deb- 
enham,  founder  of  the  Scoti  Polar  Research 
Institute  at  Cambridge,  England,  In  1&49;  Dr, 
Paul  A.  Siple  of  Arlington,  Va.,  who  rec<  ived 
his  honorary  members-hip  scroll  at  the  South 
Pole.  December  1.  1957,  when  he  completed 
his  year  of  duty  there,  and  Ml.ss  jouise  A. 
Boj'd.  of  San  Francisco  last  June,  leader  of 
eight  Arctic  expeditions  Including  one  to  the 
North  Pole  In  1955. 

Captain  Ronne's  scroll  Is  signed  by  Rear 
Adm.  Robert  A.  J.  English,  US  Navy,  rexired, 
of  San  Gabriel,  Calif.,  as  president  of  the 
society.  He  was  on  the  second  Antarctic 
expedition  of  1933-35, 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Respond- 
ing to  the  presentation  by  Dr  Siple 
Captain  Ronne  made  some  interesting 
observatloi:is  on  changes  in  polar  explor- 
ation and  the  significance  of  U,S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  International  Geopliysi- 
cal  Year.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  remarks  may  appear  a:  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Captain  Ronne 

Thank  you  very  much.  Paul,  for  your  kind 
and  nice  remarks. 

This  scroll  and  the  thought  that  moti- 
vated It  Is  very  much  a^Jpreclated.  It  has 
a  particularly  deep  and  significant  meaning 
to  me  because  It  was  voted  upon  by  the  23 
members  who  compose  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors of  the  American  Polar  Society,  nearly 
all  of  whom  have  actively  participated  In 
some  form  of  polar  work  Because  of  their 
unanimous  backing.  I  am  proud  to  accept 
this  scroll  and  Join  their  list  of  hcnorury 
members, 

I  grew  up  with  polar  exploration.  At  first 
the   interest   was  through   my    lather's   close 
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conr.ect'.jr.  v.lth  R  la'.d  Arr.'indsen  and  I  fol- 
lowed the  ^vadm!  proerress  of  man's  con- 
quest of  the  unkn^-^wn  and  the  great  perEon- 
lUlties  who  played  leadlne:  roles  In  ttii& 
<i:i\:r.\  My  personal  coiitacts  with  such  men 
as  Amur.df-n.  Nm=en.  bv-rdrup.  Ellsworth, 
Arctowsi'i.  I>y;d.  Vv'ilk.r.s.  aud  Stefanssou  are 
treasured   v..-:i.    r.c's    :-    -.v 

Althnr.gh  my  trriium?  was  In  engineering, 
Antarctic  exploration  has  always  been  my 
Vital  Interest. 

Since  I  first  went  with  BjTd  In  1933 — as 
a  i-ii  expire  and  dog  drives.  I  have  been  u 
par:  uf  ;he  development  of  modern  explora- 
tion. As  Paul  Siple  will  agree,  the  ex- 
plorers tDOls  have  changed  radically  since 
then.  The  dog  team  has  given  way  to 
tractors  and  airplanes.  With  my  friend. 
Carl  Ek!u!icl  here,  we  once  sledged  almost 
1,300  miles  in  84  days  behind  a  pair  of  dog 
teams. 

The  three  of  u.s  hera  tonight  Carl,  Paul, 
and  I  are  amung  the  few  oldtime  explorers 
stUl  kicking  around  who  can  remember  how 
slow  and  touch  the  golns;  was  then. 

Mechanlzat.on  has  made  dog  power  obso- 
lete. Furthermore,  polar  activities  are  now 
supported  by  Government  appropriations. 
My  own  private  modestly  furnished  expedi- 
tion m  1946  43  undoubtedly  was  the  last 
private  expedition  ever  to  venture  to  the 
Antarctic.  As  a  result  of  the  present-day 
onslaught,  the  aroma  of  polar  exploration 
and  Its  adventure  has  faded  away.  Where 
only  a  handful  of  men  once  struggled  Inde- 
pjer.dently  t<3  solve  mysteries  looming  over 
the  hor:zo.i.  n  r*-.  e. ery  year  thousands  of 
men  are  in  action. 

The  l.T.p  ct  which  the  International  Geo- 
physical Year  made  on  opening  up  the 
Antarctic  sh  rild  not  be  underestimated. 

It  provided  the  necessary  wedge  to  renewed 
Interest  on  an  International  scale  un- 
dreamed of  by  the  pioneers.  As  a  result. 
sclentis's  from  many  nations  are  accumu- 
lating vast  amounts  of  knowledge  from  the 
world's  last  unknown  continent.  Huge 
logistic  task  forces  provide  the  support  for 
the  detailed  s.-lenMRc  cleantip  job. 

These  worthy  f>b;ectives  have  also  been 
materially  aidPd  by  the  new  International 
treaty  on  the  Antarctic  recently  signed  here 
In  Wa.'^hing^on  As  part  of  this  agreement, 
the  claims  of  Individual  nations  will  no 
longer  be  a  political  deterrent  to  the  fur- 
therai^.ce  of  the  scientific  Investigations 
which  we  trust  will  be  of  future  benefit  to 
all  manklrd- 

Those  who  have  watched  this  transition 
cannot  help  but  be  m^Dved  by  the  tremendous 
forward  strides  made  In  the  last  few  years. 
As  the  pioneering  era  ends  In  the  Antarctic, 
men  with  similar  spirit  today  are  turning 
their  eyes  t.)  outer  space.  However.  I  might 
add  that  m.y  call'.r.s:  to  search  for  new  hori- 
zons ends  rl2ht  here  on  terra  ftrma. 

In  closln?  I  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  many  men  with  whom  I  have  been 
associated  In  the  polar  field  during  the  past 
26  years  and  specifically  acknowledge  the 
trojan  task  accomplished  by  the  small  group 
of  23  who  wintered  with  me  on  my  own  pri- 
vate expedition  back  in  1947.  And  finally. 
I  also  wish  t^)  pay  tribute  to  my  wife.  Edith 
Ronne.  '"Jackie"  as  you  know  her.  who  has 
■leds^ed  the  entire  distance  with  me  on 
sm.ooth  is  well  as  over  the  roughest  terrain, 
and  who  accompanied  the  expedition  of 
1946-48.     I  tiiaiik  you  aU. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Finally. 
Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  coniient 
that  the  contents  of  the  printed  program 
may  appear  at  this  point  m  the  Record, 
carrying  the  name.s  of  the  officers  of  both 
the  E.xplorers  Club  and  the  American 
Polar  Society,  notinsr,  as  I  do,  that  our 
colleague  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr,  Neuberger]  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  governors. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Amekican  Polah  Sotiett  Wnn  the  Kx- 
pz-oKERS  Clob  Wa-shington  Grolp  Cele- 
brating 25th  Anniversaey  or  the  Polak 
Society  mro  Honoring  Capt.  Finn  Ronne, 
USNR  .  Antarctic  Explorer,  at  the  Cos- 
mos Club,  Washington.  DC  ,  Pkbruart  <I. 
10  CO 

American  Polar  Society:  Robert  A.  J. 
English,  rear  admiral.  U.S  Navy,  retired,  pres- 
ident; Dr.  Thomas  C.  Poulter.  Capt.  Finn 
Bonne,  USNR..  Dr.  John  H  Roscoe,  vice  pres- 
idents; August  Howard,  secretary;  William 
Briesemeister.  treasurer. 

Board  of  governors:  Dr.  Wallace  W.  At- 
wood,  Jr  :  Louise  A.  Boyd;  Dr  Meredith  F. 
Burrlll;  Rear  Adm  George  Ehifek,  USN.  re- 
tired; Herman  R  Frlls;  Dr.  Nell  D.  Joseph- 
son;  I>r  Victor  E.  Levlne;  Capt.  Edwin  A. 
McDonald.  USN.;  Fred  E.  Meinholtz;  Capt. 
Alton  B.  Moody.  USNR;  Senator  Richard  L. 
Neuberger;  Comdr.  David  C.  Nutt,  USNR:  Dr. 
Paul  A.  Slple,  Charles  H.  StoU;  Walter  SuUl- 
van;  Prof.  Edward  C.  Sweeney;  Rev  Adm. 
Charles  W.  Thomas,  USCG,  retired;  Bradford 
Washburn. 

Oversea  advisory  council:  Dr  Grtfflth 
Taylor,  Australia;  Paul  Emlle  Victor.  France; 
Dr.  Elizaburo  E.  Nlfihiborl,  Japtm;  Harold  F. 
Griffiths,  New  Zealand. 

Honorary  members:  Gen.  David  L  Braln- 
ard.  1936-46;  Adm.  Richard  E.  Byrd,  1938- 
57;  Dr.  Vllhjalmur  Stefansson,  1940;  Dr. 
Lincoln  Ellsworth.  1944-51;  Prof  Frank  De- 
benham.  1949.  Dr  Paul  A.  Slple.  1957;  Louise 
A.  Boyd,  1959;  Capt   Finn  Ronne.  1960. 

The  Explorers  Club:  officers  1959;  Dr. 
Charles  Baker  Hitchcock,  president;  John 
Clare  Pallister,  first  vice  president;  Dr.  Mel- 
ville B.  Grosvenor.  second  vice  president;  Dr. 
Lowell  Thomas,  third  vice  president;  Mel- 
ville Porter  Cummin,  secretary;  Ward  Ran- 
dol,  treasurer. 

Washington  group:  Edward  C.  Sweeney, 
chairman;  J.  O.  KUmartln.  vice  chairman; 
Charles  AlLmon.  secretary;  Homer  Heller, 
treasurer;  Capt.  EUliott  B.  Roberts,  chairman 
prcgram  committee. 

Steering  committee:  In  addition  to  offi- 
cers, Wallace  D  Barlow,  Dr.  Roy  L.  Sexton, 
Joseph  M.  Emiers.  Col  M.  T.  Cowling.  Capt. 
Finn  Ronne.  Matthew  W.  Stirling.  Steuart 
A.  Reiss,  Mark  "Evans"  Austed. 

rnoGR.^M 

Chairman:    Ed-xard  C    Sweeney, 

Invocation:    Dr    Edward  L   Elson. 

Welcome:  Dr.  Charles  B  Hitchcock,  Augiist 
Howard. 

Head  table:  Senator  Francis  Case.  South 
Dakota;  Mrs.  Francis  Case;  Dr.  Edward  L. 
Elson.  pastor.  National  Presbyterian  Church; 
Mrs.  Edward  Elson;  Dr.  Melville  Grosvenor, 
president.  National  Geographic  Society;  Mrs. 
Melville  Grosvenor;  Dr  Charles  B  Hitchcock. 
president.  Explorers  Club:  Mrs.  Charles  B. 
Hitchcock;  August  Howard,  secretary,  Amer- 
ican Polar  Society;  Capt.  Alton  Moody.  Amer- 
ican Polar  Society;  Capt.  Finn  Ronne;  Mrs. 
Finn  Ronne;  Dr.  Paul  Slple;  Mrs.  Paul  Slple; 
Edward  Cleaveland  Sweeney,  chairman. 
Washington  group.  Explorers  Club;  Mrs. 
Edward  Cleaveland  Sweeney. 

Remarks:  Dr.  Paul  Slple.  "25  Tears  of  the 
American  Polar  Society";  Capt   Alton  Moody. 

Presentation:  Honorary  membership  scroll 
to  Capt.  Finn  Ronne.  by  Dr.  Paul  Slple. 

Response  and  illustrated  lecture;  Capt. 
Finn  Ronne,   "Probing   Antarctica." 


Ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H  R.  3610  >  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  Increase  grants 
for  construction  of  sewage  treatment 
works,  and  for   other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIX).  Mr.  President.  Is 
morning  business  conchided? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? If  not.  morning  business  is  con- 
cluded. 

Is  there  objection  to  laying  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business?  The 
Chair  hears  none;  and  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfmishcd  busi- 
ness. 


MESSAGE  FRO.M  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Ri-^pre- 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  M\e 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 


STUDY  OF  FEDERAL  JUDICIAL 
SYSTEM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  231)  authoriz- 
ing a  study  of  the  Federal  Judicial 
system. 


THE  PRESIDEN  i  d  FARM   MESSAGE 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day the  President  of  the  United  States 
sent  to  the  Congress  a  message  dealing 
primarily  with  the  wheat  problem.  I 
have  issued  the  following  statement: 

The  President's  message  ca«ts  ft  ray  of  hope 
that  we   may  soon   enact   wheat  legislation. 

However,  my  Initial  reaction  to  the  mes- 
sage Lb  that  in  order  for  vis  to  have  any  real 
cooperation  between  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  so  that  wheat  legislation  can 
be  enacted  it  is  necessary  that  we  obtain  the 
acUve  support  oX  the  President's  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

it  was  only  last  August  when  the  Pr€«l- 
dent  wrote  me  to  the  effect  that  he  hoped 
wheat  legislation  could  be  favorably  acted 
upon  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture aiHl  Forestry  in  a  form  that  would 
prove  acceptable  to  the  Congress  and  con- 
sistent With   the  Interest  of   all  Amerlcaiis. 

Yet.  it  was  only  a  few  weeks  later  when  the 
President,  acting  upon  the  recommendation 
of  his  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  vetoed  the 
only  bin  the  Congress  could  pass — a  bill 
which,  over  a  2-year  period,  would  have  re- 
sulted In  savings  aggregating  between  •400 
and  •600  million.  Congress  cannot  respond 
to  such  a  brand  of  cooperation  if  we  are 
to  settle  the  pressing  wheat  problem. 

In  any  event,  if  the  President's  most  re- 
cent views  on  wheat  had  only  come  a  few 
years  earlier,  we  would  not  be  faced  with 
such  a  staggering  wheat  surplus  which  pres- 
ently fills  elevators,  warehouses,  and  btea 
throughout  the  country. 

I  have  Introduced  a  wheat  bill  which,  to 
a  large  extent,  meets  the  standards  laid  down 
by  the  President  In  his  message.  I  Intend  to 
actively  press  for  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion, or  any  alternative  legislation  which 
could  pass  Congress  and  which  would  reduce 
wheat  production  without  causing  drastic 
reductions  In  the  Income  of  wheat  producers. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  administration 
will  give  serious  consideration  to  my  bill, 
as  I  sincerely  believe  it  presents  the  only 
approach  that  will  receive  the  blessings  of 
Congress. 

The  bill  to  which  I  refer  is  Senate  bill 
2759.  Although  I  authored  this  bill,  it 
IS  similar  to  the  one  that  was  originally 
agreed  to  in  conference  last  year  be- 
tween the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  However,  the  full 
membership  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives  rejected   the   conference   report, 
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althou(?h  It  had  been  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate. 

That  bill  envisioned  a  cutback  of  20 
percent  of  the  wheat  acieat;e  which  was 
fixed  by  law,  and  which  aepreeated  55 
million  acres,  with  a  support  price  of  80 
percent. 

We  have  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  at  this  time 
quite  u  number  of  bills  pertaining  to 
the  farm  problem  as  a  whole.  It  is  my 
considered  judgment  that  there  is  no 
prospect  of  committee  members  agree- 
ing on  an  overall  farm  bill  It  is  my 
belief  that  what  the  committee  should 
do  is  tx>  lend  its  efforts  toward  trying 
to  solve  the  wheat  problem,  because  if 
we  do  not  do  something  to  solve  the 
wheat  problem,  my  fear  is  that  it  will 
destroy  the  whole  farm  program. 

All  of  us  realize  that  there  is  too 
much  wheat  on  hand  now.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  almost  one-third  of  the  moneys 
invested  by  the  Government  in  our  pro- 
gram lelates  to  wheat.  Certainly  with 
such  a  huge  surplus  facing  us  now.  this 
Congress  cannot  afford  to  go  home  and 
permit  the  continuation  of  the  piling  up 
of  wheat,  causing  much  unnecessary 
cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

As  I  have  said,  several  bills  are  before 
the  Congress.  As  we  all  know,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
Symington  1  introduced  Senate  bill  2862, 
with  several  titles,  which  would  reform 
the  whole  farm  program.  Personally.  I 
am  willing  to  hold  hearings  on  the  bill 
and  see  what  can  be  done,  but  when  I 
talk  with  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  I  know  that 
there  would  be  no  chance  to  report  to 
the  Senate  a  bill  of  the  character  in- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

I  a,'Jc  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  RrcoRD  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  a  brief  explanation 
of  tha:,  biil. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Shobt  E^xpla.nation  or  S  2862 

Title  I  establishes  State  and  National 
farmer  advisory  committees;  provides  for  the 
use  ot  such  committees  and  the  local, 
county  and  State  ASC  committees  In  nd- 
mlnist«Tlng  the  act:  and  requires  that  farmer 
members  of  such  committees  derive  the  ma- 
jor part  of  their  Income  from  farming. 
State  ASC  committees,  which  now  consist  of 
three  to  five  farmers  who  are  legal  residents 
of  the  State  and  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
for  Indefinite  terms,  would  In  the  future 
consist  of  three  farmers  appointed  by  the 
Secretf^ry  for  3 -year  terms  from  nominees 
designiited  by  the  county  committees. 

Title  II  transfers  administration  of  certain 
laws  authorizing  school  lunch,  special  milk, 
and  fo<xl  stamp  programs  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health  Education,  and  Welfare:  directs  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobill:'.atlon  to  maintain  a  national  reserve 
stockpile  of  food,  fiber,  and  biological  oils; 
requires  the  Secretary  of  State  to  determine 
the  quantity  of  each  agricultural  commodity 
required  In  carrying  out  US  foreign  policy 
(such  as  under  titles  I  and  II  of  Public  Law 
430.  83d  Cong,);  and  requires  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  be  reimbursed 
by  those  officers  for  commodities  furnished 
by  it  for  those  programs. 

Title  III  requires  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to   maintain    the   averrgc   price    for 


each  farm  agricultural  commodity  for  each 
marketing  year  at  not  less  t.han  90  percent  of 
parity  unless  piixlucers  have  disapproved  a 
market  supply  adjustment  program  under 
title  IV.  The  Secret.ary  is  also  to  de\elop 
and  submit  to  Congress  a  parity  formula  for 
each  agricultural  comniodity  vihich  will  en- 
able the  efficient  family  farm  operator  to 
earn  a  return  on  his  labor  and  Investment 
comparable  to  other  units  of  the  economy. 

TUle  rv  provides  for  market  supply  adjust- 
ment programs  for  agricultural  commodities 
or  groups  of  related  agricultural  commodities 
for  marketing  years  In  which  the  Secretary 
determines  they  will  be  necessary  to  main- 
tain average  prices  at  90  percent  of  parity. 
They  would  be  developed  by  the  Secretary. 
with  the  aid  of  the  National  Farmer  Advi- 
sory  Committee,  and  be  subject  to  two-thirds 
approval  In  a  producer  referendum.  Such 
programs  might  include  such  elements  as 
commodity  loans,  marketing  agreements  and 
orders,  acreage  allotments,  marketing  quotas, 
market  shipment  scheduling,  commodity 
purchase  and  diversion  programs,  stabiliza- 
tion pools,  incentive  payments,  compensatory 
payments,  market  stratification,  and  export 
equalization  payments.  Sections  405  and 
406  provide  that  In  formulating  a  market 
supply  adjustment  program,  the  Secretary 
shall  (1>  determine  the  national  requirement 
for  the  commodity,  consisting  of  the  quan- 
tity which  will  move  through  commercial 
channels  for  domestic  consumption  at  not 
less  than  90  percent  of  parity,  the  quantity 
which  will  be  used  in  programs  spyeclfied  in 
title  II.  and  the  quantity  which  will  be  ex- 
ported for  dollars  at  world  prices;  (111  reduce 
such  requirement  by  the  quantity  then  In 
CCC  stocks  which  will  be  delivered  for  pro- 
grnnas  specified  in  title  II.  and  (ill)  allocate 
such  reduced  requirement  to  States,  counties, 
and  farms  on  the  basis  of  past  production, 
adjusted  so  as  to  provide  fair  and  equit-able 
treatment.  In  the  case  of  commodities  used 
to  a  substantial  extent  on  the  farm  where 
produced  the  allocation  might  be  In  acres, 
otherwl.?e  In  bushels,  bales,  etc  The  bill  does 
not  prohibit  farmers  from  producing  or  mar- 
keting In  excess  of  their  allocations,  but 
section  407  requires  the  Secretary  to  estab- 
lish necessary  incentives,  penalties,  or  com- 
pliance deposits  to  facilitate  enforcement  of 
any  market  supply  adjustment  program. 
Section  404  requires  the  Secretary  to  furnish 
a  thorough  explanation  of  the  program  and 
the  estimated  effects  of  approval  or  disap- 
proval to  producers  prior  to  the  referendum. 
Section  408  prohibits  any  person  deriving 
more  than  50  percent  of  his  Income  from 
sources  other  than  the  production  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  from  receiving  benefits 
under  the  act  in  excess  of  $5,000  per  year. 

Title  V  conditions  the  eligibility  of  each 
producer  for  benefits  under  the  act  upon 
retirement  to  conservation  of  up  to  10  per- 
cent (as  specified  by  the  Secretary)  of  his 
cropland  (not  counting  the  first  20  acres); 
and  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  enter  into 
rental  agreements  for  the  retirement  of  the 
additional  acreage  necessary  to  balance  pro- 
duction with  requirements.  Annual  rental 
agreements  may  cover  up  to  50  percent  of  a 
producer's  cropland.  Long-term  rental  con- 
tracts are  authorized  for  lands  to  be  returned 
to  their  original  cover  or  reforested.  Whether 
land  is  retired  as  a  condition  of  eligibility 
for  benefits  under  the  Act  or  pursuant  to 
annual  or  long-term  rental  agreements,  the 
Secretary  is  to  share  with  the  producer  the 
cost  of  establishing  conservation  practices 
in  accordance  with  programs  approved  under 
section  7  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act.  To  date  no  programs 
have  been  approved  under  section  7  and  we 
understand  that  the  ACP  program  carried 
out  under  sections  7  to  17  of  that  act  Is  the 
program  Intended  to  be  described.  Conser- 
vation Reserve  contracts  under  the  Soil  Bank 
Act  may  be  renegotiated  to  provide  fair 
treatment  to  all  producers. 


Title  VI  creates  an  Agriculture  Deve;op- 
ment  Service  In  the  Department  of  .Sericul- 
ture to  assl.<:t  low  mrome  farm  lamilie.'  find 
develop  rural  areas.  Its  Administrator  would 
de.'^lgnate  agricultural  development  area.s. 
and  submit  to  Congress  a  program  for  each 
su'-h  area  and  a  nati  ^r.al  program  Uj  provide 
credit,  technical  advice  and  nonagrlcultural 
training  for  low  Income  farm  families  and 
to  assist  local  and  State  authorities  m  de- 
veloping agricultural  development  area."-. 

Title  VII  repeals  existing  law  providing 
for  acreage  allotments  nihrketing  quotas,  and 
price  6upport.s. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Tliere  are  presently 
three  ])roposak;  beine  considered  by  the 
committee  which  deal  exclusively  with 
wh.eat.  The  first  is  the  proposal  of  the 
National  Association  of  "V^'heat  Growers. 
They  would  srrap  the  present  program 
and  piovide  trashelape  quotas  on  wheat 
for  domestic  food  use  and  for  export. 
Total  use  for  the.se  purposes  would  be 
est'm.'^ted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture 

Quotas  would  be  enforced  through  the 
use  of  marketing  certiflcat.es.  In  other 
words,  it  is  one  of  tho.se  two-price  plans, 
more  or  less,  something  our  committee 
has  been  considering  for  many  years,  and 
which  up  to  now  it  has  not  seen  fit  to 
accept. 

Other  parts  of  their  procram  are: 
First,  that  150  million  bushels  of  the 
quota  determination  as  made  by  the  Sec- 
retar\-  would  be  the  CCC  marketing  quota 
with  adjustment  provisions  for  e.'^timat- 
ing  errors. 

Second,  that  t!ie  CCC  quota  would  not 
be  subject  t-o  sale  at  less  than  the  parity 
price  for  wheat. 

"Third,  the  plan  cr.lls  for  the  retirement 
from  production  of  20  percent  of  the 
wheat  ba.'^  acreage.  That  would  entail, 
as  I  understand,  a  soil  bank  program, 
which  I  do  not  believe  Congress  would 
enact. 

Fourth,  they  provide  for  orderly  mar- 
keting through  the  use  of  recourse  loans, 
at  65  percent  of  parity. 

Fifth,  wheat  produci^d  in  excess  of  the 
quota  would  move  into  secondaiy  uses. 
such  as  feed  or  industrial  uses,  or  could 
be  stored  at  the  farmers'  expense  until 
the  next  year. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  2  weeks  ago  the  com- 
mittee empowered  me  to  hold  hearings 
on  the  wheat  bill  I  had  introduced.  We 
held  hearings  for  a  day.  The  Na'uonal 
Association  of  Wheat  Growers  came  w  us 
and  suggested  that  their  plan  was  being 
seriously  considered  by  the  Grange,  and 
by  several  other  fann  organizations.  We 
were  asked  to  postpone  further  heanng.'- 
on  the  wheat  program.  Thereafter  I  \\  as 
directed  by  the  committee  to  do  just  that. 
It  is  my  hope  that  early  next  month 
or  in  the  latter  pait  of  this  month  we 
will  be  able  to  resume  hearings  on  the 
wheat  bill. 

In  addition  to  that  bill  there  is  one 
which  is  l)ema  supported  by  tlie  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation.  That  bill 
is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  bill  which 
is  proposed  by  the  National  Association 
of  'Wheat  Growers.  The  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  bill  would  elim.nat**  all  acre- 
age controls  and  marketing  quotas  ef- 
fective with  the  1961  wheat  crop. 

Secondly,  it  would  base  price  supports 
for  wheat  on  ihe  price-support  level  for 
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corn,  except  that  for  1961  the  wheat 
price  would  not  be  less  than  120  percent 
of  the  price  support  for  corn. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  the  Senators 
from  the  com?ro'wir?i  States  and  those 
that  produce  feed  grains  would  oppose 
this  bill.  It  would  mean  that  the  price 
of  wheat  would  te  geared  to  the  price  cf 
corn  and  other  feed  urams.  sometliiriK 
that  I  am  sure  the  corn^:rowers  would 
not  hke.  I  am  positive,  after  tali-iinij  to 
quite  a  number  of  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  it  would  be  impof^sitale  for  us 
to  report  such  a  bill  to  Cont^ress. 

Third,  the  CCC  resale  price  of  wheat 
for  domestic  uses  would  be  150  percent 
of  the  effective  prue  suppoit,  plus 
reasonable  carrvung  char':;e.s. 

It  miijht  simply  mean  that  wheat 
would  remain  quite  a  long  Lime  as  sur- 
plus in  the  wart-l. ousts  of  the  Nation. 

Fourth,  the  bill  would  expand  the  con- 
servation reserve  to  60  million  acres. 

Again.  Mr  Pre.-idont.  I  am  very  doubt- 
ful that  Consress  would  enact  a  new  or 
an  expanded  conservauon  program  or 
soil-bank  program.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  reserve-acrea-4e  proL-ram  was 
done  away  with  only  a  few  vf^ars  a-o, 
when  Congress  faded  to  provide  mnnpy 
for  it,  and  the  con.servation  program  ■•.^i.l 
expire  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  jua^ment  that 
the  reason  why  Congress  will  not  enact 
or  extend  the  soil  conservation  program 
is  that  the  first  program  was  badly  man- 
aged. When  the  firsi  procram  was  en- 
acted by  Congress  it  was  uiiended  that 
the  only  land  which  would  be  subject  to 
the  program  would  fc'"'  t!;e  land  then  ;n 
cultivation,  and  no  other  We  had  then 
a  little  over  400  million  acres  cf  land  m 
cultivation,  which  produced  man^'  of  the 
crops  that  were  In  surplus. 

Well,  Mr.  Ben.Non  came  along  with  the 
soil  bank  proposal.  The  committee  went 
along  with  it.  I  am  sorry  now  that  we 
did.  However,  in  administering  the  pro- 
gram, instead  of  limiting  the  program  to 
acres  then  m  cultivation  the  Depart- 
ment left  some  loopholes.  Within  1  or  2 
years  some  farmers  started  to  plow  up 
pastureland,  and  that  land  wa.«?  placed  in 
the  soil  bank.  Of  course  it  ruined  the 
program,  since  placing  such  land  in  the 
bank  did  not  reducp  production  of  sur- 
plus crops.  For  ihat  reason  alone,  I  do 
not  believe  Consres.s  wi'.I  t:o  along  with 
the  President  s  proposal  m  this  reeard. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  passed  a  bill 
which  did  not  Contain  a  soil  bank  pro- 
vision? 

Mr.  ELLENDER       Yts. 
Mr.   JOHNSTON   of   South   Carolina. 
The  Presid^-^'nt  vetoed  it. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 
Mr,    JOHNSTON    of   Soutii    Carolina. 
The   wheat  bill   we   passed   would  have 
taken  care  of  the  situation  at  that  time, 
I    believe    we    should    keep    the    record 
straight.     Of  the  s.x  basic  commodities 
there  is  only  one  that  we  did  not  fool 
wuth  until  last  year,  and  tiiat  is  tobacco. 
Tobacco  is  in  the  best  shape  of  any  of  the 
six  b€isic  commodities.     The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  tlie  Government  has  been 


making  money  on  tobacco.  It  d.-i  .-,o 
until  It  tried  to  change  the  law  last  year. 
We  passed  a  bill  last  year  and  .-^ent  it 
to  the  President,  and  he  pocket -vetoed  it. 
Now  I  understand  he  is  asking  us  to  pa.ss 
the  identical  bill,  or  almost  the  identical 
bill,  and  send  It  back  to  him  so  that  he 
may  put  it  into  effect.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

With  further  reference  to  the  soil  bank 
proposal  which  is  being  advocated  by  the 
President  in  his  message,  it  is  his  desire 
to  provide  funds  to  take  out  of  cultiva- 
tion something  like  60  million  acres  of 
land.  One  of  the  proposals  is  to  pay 
farmers  for  so  doing  in  kind.  I  presume 
he  means  payment  in  wheat,  because 
wheat  is  the  only  commodity  with  which 
he  deals  in  the  me.ssage.  He  advocates 
that  procedure  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
surpluses. 

Another  reason  why  the  soil  bank  has 
been  very  unpopular  it  had  a  terrible 
effect  in  many  rural  communities.  Cot- 
ton gins  'went  under."  Feed  and  seed 
stores  suffered,  as  did  stores  which  deal 
in  fertilizer,  since  farmers  did  not  plant 
anything,  farm  labor  suffered,  becau.se 
leaving  land  idle  means  that  no  work 
is  needed.  The  farm  machinery  people — 
m  fact,  all  those  engaged  in  the  sale  of 
machinery-  and  tools  for  the  farmer  were 
hard  hit. 

If  payments  should  be  made  In  kind. 
as  the  President  now  proposes,  it  would 
simply  mean  that  there  would  be  less 
planted. 

The  third  bill  dealing  with  wheat  is 
the  one  I  introduced.  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  bill  is  not  the  product  of  my  brain 
alone,  but  is  the  result  of  hearings  which 
the  committee  held  last  year  and  the 
year  before. 

It  follows,  to  some  extent,  the  pro- 
posals to  which  the  conferees  on  the 
wheat  bill  agreed  last  year.  What  were 
they?  First,  that  if  the  wheat  farmers, 
who  now  have  a  minimum  acreage 
amounting  to  55  million  acres,  are  will- 
ing to  cut  back  their  acreage  by  20  per- 
cent, they  would  get  an  80-pcrcent  price 
support  for  1961.  For  1962.  if  acreage  is 
reduced  by  another  5  percent — or  a  total 
of  25  percent  from  the  present  55  million 
acreage  minimum — price  support  would 
be  fixed  at  75  percent  of  parity.  That 
would  mean,  then,  that  the  minimum 
acreage  now  fixed  at  55  million,  would 
be  reduced  in  2  years  to  41.500,000  or  42 
million  acres.  That  is  exactly  In  line 
with  what  the  President  is  advocating. 
He  said : 

First,  that  price  support  levels  be  realistic- 
ally related  to  whatever  policy  the  Congress 
chooses  In  respect  to  production  control.  It 
being  recognized  that  the  higher  the  support 
the  more  regimented  must  be  the  farmer. 

Now,  I  would  be  willing  to  challenge 
the  President's  use  of  the  word  "regi- 
mented," but  the  plan  I  envision  is  to 
cut  back  acreage  as  much  as  25  percent 
over  2  years,  with  a  maximum  of  a  75- 
percent  price  support  for  the  second 
year. 

In  the  third  year  price  support  would 
be  fi.xed  at  70  percent  of  parity;  in  the 
foLurth  year,  65  percent  of  parity.  Dur- 
ing all  succeeding  years  price  supixirt 
would  be  fixed  at  65  percent  of  parity. 


This  would  place  wheat  in  the  same 
category  as  cotton  and  rice,  since  cotton 
and  rice  have  already  sustained  large 
acreage  cuts  over  past  years,  with  maxi- 
mum support  price  at  65  percent  of 
parity. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  under  my  bill, 
the  price  of  wheat  would  become  more 
competitive  in  world  markets.  I  do  not 
believe  m.any  Senators  would  want  to  cut 
back  price  supports  to  an  extent  greater 
than  65  percent  of  parity. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
REconn  a  short  explanation  of  the  bill 
which  I  have  introduced  and  which  I 
hope  Congress  will  consider. 

I  feel  confident  that  if  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  fairly  study  that  bill 
and  will  keep  in  mind  the  other  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  President  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
President's  me^ssage  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  It 
should  be  possible  to  get  legislation  be- 
fore the  Senate  within  the  next  month 
or  so. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion  and   message  were   ordered   to   be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  bt  SrNATom  EXlendeb 

The  Ellender  bUl  provides: 

1,  FVir  a  reduction  In  acreage  allotments 
by  20  percent  fjr  the  19fll  crop  and  25  per 
c«nt  thereafter. 

a.  For  price  mpporta  at  80  percent  of 
parity  for  the  1961  crop;  75  percent  for  the 
1962  crup;  70  percent  for  the  1963  crop;  and 
65  percent  for  the  1964  and  subaequent 
crops. 

3  Prevent  the  diversion  of  «\ich  acreage 
reduction  to  other  price  support  crops  In 
1961. 

4  Provide  a  payment  in  kind  In  1961  on 
the  acreage  reduction  If  such  acreage  u  not 
harvested  or  grazed 

5.  Impose  penalties  on  the  actual  yield  of 
the  excess  acre*  or  develop  the  normal  yield. 

6.  Increase  the  marketing  penalty  to  65 
percent  of  parity. 

7.  Reduce  the  15-acre  exemption  to  13. 

8.  Remove  the  30-acre  Umltation. 

9.  Otherwise  tighten  up  restrictions. 


Tttb  Wnm  HoTf^i. 
To  the  CongresB  of  tKe  United  Statet: 

I  urgently  call  attention,  once  again,  to  a 
naoet  vexing  domestic  problem — the  low  net 
Income  of  many  of  our  farmers  aiid  exces- 
sive production  of  certain  farm  products, 
largely  due  to  economic  distortions  Induced 
by  years  of  Federal  Interference. 

We  are  must  fortunate  that  our  problem 
In  agriculture  Is  overabundance  rather  than 
a  shortage  of  food.  But  It  defies  common- 
aense  to  continue  to  encourage,  at  the  cost 
of  many  millions  of  tax  dollars,  the  building 
of  ever  larger  excess  supplies  of  products 
that,  as  they  accumulate,  depress  farm  prlcM 
and  endanger  the  future  of  our  farmers. 

The  wheat  situation  Is  particularly  acute. 
Federal  funds  tied  up  In  wheat  approximate 
(3I2  bUllon.  Although  this  means  that  well 
over  30  percent  of  the  total  funds  invested 
In  Inventories  and  loans  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  goes  for  wheat,  this  crop 
provides  only  6  percent  of  the  cash  receipts 
from  sales  of  farm  products.  The  Govern- 
ment sustains  a  net  cost  of  more  than  $1,000 
a  minute — $1,500,000  every  day— the  year 
around,  to  stabilize  wheat  prices  and  Income. 

Day  by  day  this  program  further  distorts 
wheat  markets  and  supplies.  Its  only  fu- 
ture Ls  ever  higher  cost.  Inexorably  It  gen- 
erates ever  larger  surpluses  which  must  be 
expensively  stored.  Ultimately,  if  our  Gov- 
ernment does  not  act  quickly  and  construe- 
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tively.  the  danger  U  very  real  that  tMs  e&tire 
program  will  collapse  under  the  pnMOre  of 
public  Indignation,  and  thousands  of  our 
farming  people  will  be  hurt. 

I  think  the  American  people  have  every 
right  to  expect  the  Congress  to  move 
promptly  to  sol%'e  situations  of  this  kind. 
Sound  legislation  is  Imperatively  needed. 
We  m<ist  quickly  and  sensibly  revise  the 
present  program  to  avoid  visiting  havoc  upon 
the  very  people  this  program  Is  intended  to 
help.  Every  additional  day  of  delay  makes 
a  sound  solution  more  difficult. 

I  ha^  e  repeatedly  expressed  my  preference 
for  prcigrams  that  will  ultimately  free  the 
farmer  rather  than  subject  him  to  Increas- 
ing governmental  restraints.  I  am  convinced 
that  most  farmers  hold  the  same  view.  But 
whatever  the  legislative  approach,  whether 
toward  greater  freedom  or  more  regimenta- 
tion. 11  must  be  sensible  and  economically 
sound  and  not  a  political  poultice.  And  It 
must  l>e  enacted  promptly.  I  wlU  approve 
any  constructive  solution  that  the  Congress 
wishes  to  develop,  by  "constructive"  meaning 
this: 

First  that  price  support  levels  be  realis- 
tically related  to  whatever  policy  the  Con- 
gref^s  chooses  In  respect  to  production  con- 
trol. It  being  recognized  that  the  higher  the 
support  the  more  regimented  must  be  the 
farmer 

SecoivJ.  that  price  support  levels  not  be  so 
high  so  as  to  stimulate  still  more  excessive 
production,  reduce  domestic  markets,  and 
Increase  tlie  subsidies  required  to  hold  world 
outlets 

Thlnl,  for  reasons  long  expressed  by  the 
administration,  that  we  avoid  direct  subsidy 
payment  projrrams  for  crops  In  surplus,  like- 
wise, we  must  avoid  projrrams  which  would 
Invite  harmful  countermeasures  by  our 
friends  abroad,  or  which,  while  seeking  to  as- 
sist one  group  of  farmers,  would  badly  hurt 
other  farmers. 

Within  these  three  guidelines  I  am  con- 
stantly ready  to  approve  any  one  or  a  com- 
bination of  conjitructlre  proposals.  1  will 
approve  legisl.itlon  which  ^-lll  eliminate 
production  control.^,  or  make  them  really 
effective,  or  allow  the  farmers  themselves  to 
choose  between  realistic  alternatives  I  am 
willing  to  gear  supports  to  market  prices  of 
previous  years,  or  to  establish  supports  In 
accordance  with  general  rather  than  specific 
provUlons  of  law,  or  to  relate  price  supports 
to  parity. 

I  recognize  that  these  obfervatlons  are  gen- 
eral In  nature.  They  are  Intentionally  so  In 
order  to  leave  the  Congress  room  for  alter- 
native constructive  appr<»aches  to  this  prob- 
lem. If  the  Congress  should  so  act.  I  urge 
sn  orderly  expatulon  of  the  conservation 
reserve  program  up  to  60  million  acres,  with 
nuthority  granted  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  direct  the  major  expansion  of  this 
prijgram  to  areas  of  greatest  need. 

In  connection  with  the  expansion  of  the 
conservation  reserve,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture stands  ready  to  assist.  If  desired,  with 
the  developmeui  of  sound  legislative  criteria 
governing  the  administration  of  this  program 
In  the  light  of  Its  experience  gained  through 
Its  operations  of  the   past   4   years. 

At>  >>art  of  the  conservation  reserve  pro- 
gram. I  would  be  willing  to  accept  an  au- 
thorisation, with  proper  safeguards,  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agrlcultiire  to  make  payments 
in  kind  In  whole  or  In  part  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  acreage  devoted  to  crops  In  surplus 
and  retirement  of  this  acreage  from  cultiva- 
tion, provided  measures  are  Included  to  keep 
prodvctlon  below  total  cons'.imptlon  while 
the  payment-m-klnd  procedure  is  being 
used.  Lacking  such  safeguarc's.  a  payment- 
In-klnd  procedure  would  overload  the  free 
market  and  thereby  depress  orlces. 


M>  views  as  repards  t!ie  price  support  pro- 
gran.  fur  wi-t^t  a.re  clear.  I  prefer  the  fol- 
lowing approach : 

Acreage  allotments  ai  d  market;;. p  qu'ta-s 
for  wheat  should  be  eliminated  hegii.i.ing 
with  the  1961  crop — thus  freeir.g  the  wheat 
farmers — and  thereup<.>n  price  support  levels 
should  be  set  as  a  percentage  of  the  average 
price  of  wheat  during  the  3  preceding 
calendar  years.  Tlie  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
will  furnish  the  Congress  the  details  of  this 
approach. 

Here  I  wish  to  comment  somewhat  more 
specifically  on  corn,  a  crop  tremendou.«ly  im- 
portant to  many  thousands  of  our  farmers. 
Just  over  a  year  ago.  by  a  referendum 
margin  of  almost  3  to  1,  our  com  farm^-rs 
decided  ufwn  a  new  program  that  liberalizes 
crirn  acreage  and  adjusts  corn  price  supports. 
Ti;ls  program  Is  etlU  new,  and  I  believe  It 
woMld  be  wise  to  give  It  a  chance  to  demon- 
strate what  It  can  do.  In  order  to  help  the 
producers  adjust  to  this  new  program.  It  Is 
Intended  to  use  the  expanded  conservation 
reserve  program  to  provide  a  voluntary  means 
of  removing  substantial  acreage  of  corn  and 
other  feed  grains  from  production. 

On  the  administrative  side,  I  want  briefly 
to  mention  three  programs  highly  Important 
to  agriculture. 

The  food  for  peace  program.  Initiated  pur- 
stiant  to  my  recommendations  of  last  year, 
has  been  vigorously  advanced.  On  my  recent 
trip  abroad.  I  saw  many  constructive  results 
from  these  efforts  and  the  need  and  oppor- 
tunity for  even  greater  use  of  this  hvimani- 
tarlan  program.  Clearly  we  should  continue 
to  do  our  utmost  to  use  our  abundance  con- 
structively In  the  worldwide  battle  against 
hunger.  The  law  we  enacted  In  1954.  known 
as  Public  Law  480  of  the  83d  Congress,  has 
been  especially  helpful  to  \u  tn  waging  this 
battle 

Next,  an  aggressive  utilization  research 
program  Is  under  way  to  develop  new  markets 
and  new  uses  for  farm  products.  The  1961 
budget  now  before  Congress  recommends 
additional  appropriations  for  utilization  re- 
search, and  additional  local  currencies  ttelng 
acquired  under  Public  Law  480  transactloi.s 
will  be  devoted  to  this  purpose. 

A  Coordinator  for  Utilization  Research  will 
shortly  be  named  by  the  Secretary  of  .\Errl- 
culture  with  tlie  sole  mission  of  concentrat- 
ing on  finding  and  promoting  productive  new 
uses  for  farm  products 

The  rural  development  program,  to  assist 
rural  people  in  low  Income  areas  to  achle\e 
a  better  living.  Is  also  being  accelerated 

This  program.  Initiated  In  my  1954  message. 
Is  now  well  beyond  the  demonstration  stage 
and  Is  going  steadily  forward  In  30  States 
and  Puerto  Rico  Other  States  are  now  start- 
ing this  Important  work.  I  have  also  recom- 
mended more  funds  for  this  program  In  the 
pending  budget. 

Finally,  I  repeat  my  conviction  that  the 
public,  and  farmers  particularly,  are  entitled 
to  sound  legislative  action  on  the  problems 
1  have  mentioned  The  Congress  can  act 
within  a  broad  latitude  of  proposals  and  still 
comply  with  the  recommendations  I  have 
made. 

If  tlie  Congress  wishes  to  propose  a  plan 
as  an  alternative  to  the  course  here  recom- 
mended, so  long  as  that  plan  Is  constructive, 
as  I  have  Indicated  herein,  I  will  approve  it 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  cooperate 
fully  with  congressional  committees  and 
with  Individual  Members  of  Congress  In 
helping  to  prepare  such  alternative  programs 
as  they  may  wish  to  have  considered. 

The  impwrtant  tiling  for  farmers,  and  fur 
all  other  Americans,  Ls  for  ub  to  act  sensibly 
and   to  act  swiftly. 

I  urge  the  Congress  so  to  act  in  order  that 
the  farmers  and  public  generally  miy  p'sn 
accordingly. 

DWKRT   D     CiSCNHOWXK. 

The  WHrrt  Hovse,  Fcbrumrp  9,  19C0. 


STUDY       OF       I  EDER.AX,       JUDICIAL 
SYSTEM 

Mr  M.\NSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
m;^y  I  a'^k  v.hc\{  i<.  tlie  imfini?,hPd  bu.si- 
nes.-  > 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE.NT  p:o  tem- 
poie  The  unfinislu-d  busine&>  is  Senate 
Ri-solui.on  231,  which  the  Cha::  l;.ys  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  'S.  Res,  231*  author- 
izing a  study  of  the  Federal  judicial 
system. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  the  resolution  author- 
izes a  study  of  the  Federal  judicial  sys- 
tem. The  resolution  was  favorably  re- 
ported unanimously  by  tlie  Committee 
on  the  Judiciarj'  and  also  was  reported 
favorably  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  vote  of  the  latter  committee 
was.  but  I  believe  it  was  a  unanimous 
vote. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  urged 
upon  us  the  necessity  of  making  such 
a  study,  m  that  tliere  has  not  been  a 
study  made  along  these  lines  for  many 
years.  I  believe  much  benefit  can  be 
derived  by  having  a  thorough  study 
made. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  A^  I  understand  a 
similar  studi'  was  made  a  yt,ar  ago  by, 
I  believe,  Mr.  Paul  Caiier.  ai  the  sut;- 
gestion  of  the  Comm;".tfe  on  A;>prcpria- 
tions.  Is  the  Senator  fumiliar  with  the 
study  made  by  Mr  Carter?  If  he  i.«i. 
how  does  the  .^tudy  d.fler  fiom  the  one 
which  the  Senator  now  proposes  to  have 
made' 

Mr  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Only  a  ."summary  wa?  presented  at  that 
time  What  is  proposed  by  the  resolu- 
tion is  to  follow  up  the  lead  which  has 
been  given  us  by  the  inveslifration  which 
was  made  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, and  V  hicli  showed  the  great 
need  for  a  detailed  study  m  this  par- 
ticular field. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Ls  not  the  study 
which  IS  piopo.sed  to  be  conduct-ed  along 
the  same  lines :^ 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
It  will  be  along  the  same  lines;  but 
when  we  examine  mio  the  jridiciary  it 
must  be  ie:n?mbe:ed  that  there  has  not 
been  in  the  past  any  such  .^rtudy  as  that 
which  IS  piopcsed.  The  status  of  the 
dockets  of  our  courts  is  deplorable.  li\ 
many  j.laces  the  courts  are  4  o:  5  yeais 
behind  m  the  trial  of  cases. 

Mr  ELLENDER  Cwi  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  state  the  approxi- 
mate length  of  time  which  will  be  re- 
quired to  make  this  study" 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Cr.iolina. 
We  certainly  hope  it  will  not  be  a  study 
which  wiil  iiave  to  be  continued  indef- 
initely. We  hope  we  can  firu.sh  tlie  .-tudy 
promptly. 

M;  ELLENDER  Does  the  Senator 
believe  that  the  work  which  Mr.  Carter 
has  done  and  the  information  collected 
by  him  will  enable  the  ccanmittee  to 
conclude  its  study  in  a  year? 
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Mr.  jOHNSTOxM  of  South  Ccirohna. 
I  think  so.  That  is  my  purpo.'^e  at  this 
t:me.  We  hope  to  have  \l  finished  within 
p.  year.  That  will  be  my  recommenda- 
tion. Mr  Carter's  study  did  not  point 
out  a  remedy  for  the  trouble  It  -.vill  be 
our  purpose  to  determine  the  exact, 
trouble  and  then  to  provide  a  remedy. 


Mr  ELLENDER,  Mr  President  I  .i.-r: 
unanimous  con.>ent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  m  the  Record  tt;*~  ;ii.>tilicati':'n 
for  the  .Subcommittee  or:i  Imprcjvementa 
m  Judicial  Machinery.  This  table  shows 
iio-.v  the  money  will  be  expended. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


I  Budget — Siibcomniitlfe  on  Iniprovemenls  in  Judicial  Machinrry 
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Fund  r«?<nipst.d,  ?>.  Re<!.  231.  JlSO.rtW. 

\:r.  CURTIS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  this  is  a  resolution  calling  for 
thf"  sum  cf  $150,000  for  the  standing 
SuDCwmmit-ee  on  the  Improvement  of 
the  Judiciary  Machinery.  This  should 
not  be  done.  Thi.^  resolution  contem- 
plates setting  up  a  larger  staff  than  is 
needed,  and  it  deals  with  a  subject 
•which  a  staff  cannot  handle. 

The  question  of  improving  judicial 
machinery  i.s  somethint;  that  deserves 
attention,  but  it  is  tiie  kind  of  problem 
that  a  staff  cannot  handle  The  answer 
to  this  problem  will  come  from  the  judges 
themselves  fiom  bar  a.s.sociations,  from 
judicial  associations,  from  special  com- 
mittees of  judicial  a.s.>ociations.  and  spe- 
cial comimittees  of  bar  a.ssociations.  who 
will  come  here  and  serve  for  nothing, 
v.ith  a  small  staff  and  sufficient  funds  to 
reimburse  for  the  expenses  involved 

As  I  ur.derstand  the  problem,  it  is  to 
improve  the  worktnE?s  of  our  courts.  It 
is  not  a  ih'oretical  problem  It  is  not 
a  problem  w  hicii  law  clerks,  regardle.ss 
of  their  diliuence  and  ability,  can  solve. 
T:io.--e  directiv  involved  must  be  as- 
-^■rnbled.  and  their  recommendations 
mu^t  be  me de  and  then  we  must  do  the 
bvot  -.ve  cai  to  carrv'  out  their  recom- 
mendatioiis  or  re-ect  them 

The  type  of  help  which  will  be  neces- 
sary to  ^et  this  job  done  is  the  type  of 
help  which  the  Senat*^  cannot  hire.  It 
is  my  under- tandm^  that  earlier  there 
■was  discussion  m  th.e  committee  of  a 
proposal  to  a-k  for  a  considerably  lesser 
sum,  and  follow  the  course  which  I  have 
outlined  However,  a  decision  was  made 
to  a.-k  for  more  money  and  to  enlarge  the 

St^it . 


I  repeat  that  I  think  this  is  a  mistake. 
I  wish  totally  to  dissociate  myself  from 
this  trend  toward  government  by  staff — 
a  staff  beyond  the  reach  of  the  people, 
not  elected  by  the  people  and  not  an- 
swerable to  them. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  me  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Nebraska  that  one  salu- 
tary note  about  the  work  of  this  sub- 
committee is  that  its  chairman,  who 
was  present  in  the  Chamber  a  little  while 
ago,  stated  that  he  felt  that  the  work 
can  be  completed  within  a  year.  I  pomt- 
ed  out  that  Mr.  Paul  Cotter,  who  works 
for  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  made  a  study  last  year  of  this 
same  problem.  I  think  he  spent  almost 
12  months  going  about  the  country  try- 
ing to  find  out  the  extent  to  which  the 
courts  were  overworked,  and  to  study 
the  case  load  to  determine  whether  or 
not  some  method  could  be  devised  by 
which  a  judge  from  one  district  could 
relieve  a  judge  in  another  district  who 
had  more  work  to  be  done. 

That  report  has  been  filed  with  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  My  guess 
is  that  similar  reports  can  be  found  with 
almost  any  of  the  committees.  Recom- 
mendations are  made,  but  little  is  done 
about  them. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  those 
who  could  correct  the  situation  are  the 
persons  connected  with  the  work.  The 
judges  themselves  ought  to  be  able  to 
shed  light  on  the  problem.  It  should 
not  be  left  to  clerks  or  investigators  to 
go  around  and  gather  information  and 


write    reports,    with    respect    to    which 
nothing  is  done 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Individuals  who  have 
spent  their  adult  lifetime  in  trying  or 
hearing  cases  can  very  quickly  put  their 
fingers  on  the  bottlenecks  which  must 
be  dealt  with.  That  type  cf  help  is  some- 
thing that  cannot  be  hired. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  231)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Rexolvcd,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  an>  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  Is  authorized  under  section 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In  hc- 
cordance  with  Is  Jurii.dlctlon  specified  by 
Rule  XXV  of  the  St-anolng  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  conduct  a  further  study  and  exam- 
ination of  the  Federal  Judicial  system  with 
a  rlew  to  determining  the  legislative  or  other 
measures.  If  any,  which  may  be  necessary 
or  desirable  In  order  to  Increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Federal  courts  In  Justly  and 
expeditiously  adji:dlcatlng  or  determining 
the  cases,  controversies,  and  other  matters 
which  may  be  brought  liefore  them. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1960.  to 
January  31,  1961.  Inclusive.  Is  authorized  to 
1 1 1  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable:  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
bafls  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  ProtHcU'd.  That  the  minor- 
ity Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall 
not  be  less  by  more  than  $1,200  than  the 
highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and  i3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services.  Information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of 
the  Government. 

Sec  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  Its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1961. 

Sec.  4.  E.xpenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$150,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  voucher  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  AN  ADDITIONAL 
CLERK  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1095,  Sen- 
ate Re.solution  208. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
IX)re.  The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  208 »  authorizing  the  employ- 
ment by  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  of  an  additional  cleik. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  statement  concerning  the  resolu- 
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tion   be    printed    at 
Record. 

There  being  no  ob.'eriion.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statcmimt  on  Senatx  Resoli-tioi*  208 

Tlie  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
permits  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  to  employ  not  in  excess  of  four 
professional  stafi  members  ai-d  .«^ix  clerical 
assistajits. 

After  the  act  was  passed,  it  was  found 
that  the  six  clerical  assistants  were  not  suffl- 
clen*.  to  carry  out  the  normal  routine  work 
on  the  committee,  and  since  the  82d  Con- 
gres.'i  it  has  been  necessary  to  employ  one 
additional  clerical  assistant.  This  was  done 
wheri  the  Republicans  were  In  control  of 
Conijress  and  It  has  been  done  when  the 
Democrats  are  In  control.  It  is  not  In  any 
way  a  partisan  question.  It  is  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  having  sufficient  clerical  employees  to 
perform  the  necessary  routine  work  of  the 
comnittee. 

Tills  year,  as  In  previous  years,  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  continue  the  emplo>Tiient  pf  this 
assUtant. 

I,  therefore,  ask  for  passage  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
port .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  ^S.  Res.  208)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows; 

Renolvcd.  That  the  Committee  on  Post 
omc«j  and  Civil  Service  is  authorized,  from 
February  1,  1W60,  through  January  31.  1961. 
to  employ  one  additional  clerical  assistant 
to  be  pmkl  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  at  rates  nf  compensation  to  be  fixed 
by  tlie  chairman  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  4.  Eightieth  Congress, 
approved  February   1<>    1^47    as  amended. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  POSTAL 
SERVICE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1096,  Sen- 
ate Re.solution  209. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

Tlie  Legislative  Clesk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  209)  authorizing  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  postal  service. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  conrider  the  resolu- 
tion 

M:-.  Ei.IENDKR.  M:  President.  &s  I 
understand,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in 
the  amount  requested  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
We  have  returned  $30,000  from  tl.e  un- 
expended funds  of  last  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  other  words,  is 
the  Senator  asking  for  $60,000? 

Mr.   JOHNSTON  of   South    Carolina 
Instead   of    the   $90,000    for   which   we 
asked  last  year,  we  have  cut  the  request 
to  $30,000.     We  wiU  have  $30,000  that 
can  be  used. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator the  same  question  I  a-ked  concern- 
ing a  previous  resolution?  How  long 
does  the  Senator  believe  this  study  wUl 
be  necessary? 


Mr.  JOHNSTON  cf  Soutli  Carolina. 
I  cannot  say  as  to  this  particular  rcsolu- 
tun  for  this  reason:  We  have  examined 
into  life  insurance  and  into  health  and 
Lusp.lalization  iii.'^urance.  The  health 
Ri»d  luisp.tali/,atior.  insurance  will  go  into 
i'Aeci  on  July  1  Wi  are  keeping  in  close 
touch  with  the  Department  to  try  to  wnrl: 
out  all  the  problems  with  regurd  to  V.::r. 
Insurance.  That  imurance  will  cover 
about  5  million  people,  so  the  Senator 


can  imagine  what  problem.<;  will  confront 
us  during  this  year  and  perhaps  ne.xt 
year. 

Mr  E1.LENDER  Mr  Preside nt.  I  ask 
un;-.. iimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
tl'ii.^  ixnnt  m  the  Record  the  justification 
of  the  committee,  showing  how  it  is  pro- 
posed the  money  be  u.sed, 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  I 


Budget 


rositioa 


siArr 

I>j;ril  ftri>'.  iiiV^dpfttlve: 

.•-'  i!Lsil 

1  r.. 

rait<.  .-rii:  gtac 

Afiir  :  leric«t 

t  

A  rk 

t-i.  ..r 


Total. 


Number 


Base       I      Oross 

salary  (per    salary  (pe; 

Mintifti)        annum) 


$6.  S40 
5,820 
&.KM) 

s.onn 

2.400 


Monthly 
salary 
(gross) 


$l.r  083. 02 
11.41.V48 
10,  V25.  U2 

ri,."V)8.  12 
.1.  8.1.1.  «7 
S,  177.  73 


>],ogo.25 

9fil.  29 
910.41 

52.1.  67 
4v.  W 
431.47 


AI>»HX19TRjlTIVK 


Contrtbulion  to  cmplnyw-v-  V  till  1;  l-iir-Pf  prr>pnin-='  (Public  Law  86-38C.  oflcrtivc  July  1,  I9G0). 
'  '  'it  of  total  salaries  paid) .1 


•}■•• 


I 

Coiitiiiirciit  lunU. 
Pul.total... 
Total 


fets) 

ne,  tekfgratiyh).. 


Total  for 

period  ot 

budp't 

(p^os.«^ 


J13.0R3  02 
11.415.48 
10, 025. 02 

6,808  12 

6,  8S.1  V7 

15,533.19 


63,ia0.80 


2«i  no 

4. 102  R-. 

vao.  32 

2.U0LI  IM 

2,0011  (tit 

10(1.01) 

MKl.  U(l 

500.011 

2.290.03 

11.879.8) 


75, 000.  00 


l'und»  rojocsted,  S.  lU^.  209  175.000. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  statement  relative  to  Senate  Reso- 
lution 209. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  f ollow  s : 

St.^tement  Rixati\i  to  Senate 
Resolution  209 

Senate  Resolution  209  authorizes  the  com- 
mittee to  continue  to  employ  additional  staff 
members  and  clerical  employees  for  the  pur- 
pose ol  studying  matters  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

The  resolution  provides  $75,000  for  12 
months  beginning  February  1.  J960. 

The  committee  plans  to  retain  the  same 
number  of  employees  provided  for  in  a  simi- 
lar resolution  enacted  last  year  although  the 
amount  requested  Is  815,000  less  than  that 
approved  last  year.  Economy  In  committee 
operations  will  permit  the  committee  to  re- 
tain Its  present  staff  and  to  return  to  the 
Senate  approximately  $30,000  of  the  $90,000 
approved  In  Senate  Resolution  8  during  the 
first  session. 

This  resolution  would  authorize  the  con- 
tinuance or  undertaking  of  studies  and  in- 
vestigations relating  to — 

(li  The  administration  of  the  postal  serv- 
ice, particularly  with  resp>ect  to  (a)  research 
and  development,  (b)  quality  and  frequency 
of  mall  service  rendered  the  public,  and  (c) 
postal  policy: 

(2)  The  effect  of  postage  rate  increases  on 
business  enterprises  and  on  the  national 
economy  generally;  and 

(3)  The  administration  and  operation  of 
the  Federal  employees'  retirement,  group  life 
Insurance,  and  health  benefits  programs. 


A  study  and  investigation  of  the  postal 
service  has  been  carried  forward  by  stages 
sinoe  It  was  first  undertaken  during  the  83d 
Congress.  Portions  of  the  study  have  been 
completed.  In  these  instances,  legislation 
has  resulted  or  chanees  In  adD*lnlstrati\e 
practices  and  procedures  ha%'e  been  put  into 
effect. 

In  other  areas,  the  studies  are  not  yet 
complete  and  must  be  continued  In  order 
to  realize  full  or  even  partial  benefits  from 
the  work  that  already  has  been  done. 

By  the  same  token,  certain  continuing 
studies  are  necessary  In  connection  with  the 
administration  and  operation  of  Federal  em- 
ploj-ee  benefit  programs.  These  programs  are 
large  and  complex. 

For  example,  last  year  alone  Federal  en.- 
ployees  contributed  Just  over  $700  nv..;.  .n 
of  their  own  money  to  the  civil  service  rei.re- 
ment  system.  The  Government  put  in  a  like 
amount.  Thus,  over  2  million  employees  and 
the  Government  itself  have  a  joint  Interest 
in  how  this  gigantic  program  is  being  admin- 
istered. 

The  life  insurance  program  Is  the  largest 
of  its  kind  In  the  world.  Coverage  r.mounts 
to  several  billion  dollars,  the  life  insurance 
fund  Iteelf  has  a  reserve  of  Just  under  $200 
million.  Here  again  Federal  em:  i  pp!=  ai  d 
the  Goverrmient  have  a  Joint  Interet;  in  how 
the  program  Is  t>elng  administered. 

The  committee  Intends  to  continue  certain 
studies  already  under  way  in  connection 
with  these  existing  programs. 

Additionally,  a  new  program  starts  in  Cu\j 
of  this  year.  I  have  reference  t<^  the  health 
benefits  program,  which  for  the  first  time 
brings  the  Government  and  It^s  emplc  yees 
together  providing  group  health  benefits  un- 
der a  Joint  contributory  program.  Many  of 
us    here    will    participate    In    the    program. 
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Whether  .ve  partic.p.i'.e  or  nc-t.  certainly 
Congress  h."..-;  a  responsibility  to  keep  close 
watch  on   the  progr.im   durii.g  its  formative 

st"''c 


and  consultants'  Provided.  That  the  minority 
is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be  ap- 
pointed  and   his   compensation  shall    be    so 


workload  upon  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Oommittee  and  lU  Housing  Subconunlttee. 
To  give  an  Idea  of  the  scope  of  the  sulxiom- 
mlttee's   work,   let   me    list   the    nature   and 


,  f_      «,  V    -.      -  ^  .^-  . 


>-*.<'    >i  fr> 
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I'ropotfd    liu'i'ji  t  —I'i  <  i^niuil  nvrniis — Coiitiuufd 


PosltlM 


Number 


I<    !'«' 


Oro«s 

.iiiry  (i>«r  | 


Monthly 
salary 


Total  for 
period  of 


221.  the  St-nate  ha^  ;u^t  voted  i)ie  Hou.^- 
-ne  Subcommittee  $100,000  The  pend- 
ing re.solution — Senate  Resolution  22n — 
for    the    full    Bankuig     and     Caircncy 


■^i 


■if: 


:  1 


I 


I 
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'•^  ivum  a  few  dollars  to  sev- 
d    dollars    a    year.      Addi- 


Whether  .ve  par'ic.p.i-.e  or  not.  certainly 
Co!i?ress  l"in-.s  a  responsibility  to  keep  ckjse 
wi'ch   on   the   progi.im    dur!;.2   its   formative 

f  '•  'C 

Mr  PreMderit.  I  thinJc  •■he  eommutee  re- 
ci'.iest  IS  fxtrerno:;/  ::i -ri-  t  when  compared 
W-th  the  n".i._'ii;:ude  .j1  tue  programs  to  be 
s':udlec!. 

M:-  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  s.iould  hke  to  call  attention  to  what  we 
sometime.s  find  iii  such  investigations, 
an!  I  should  like  to  give  an  example 
c.  "'hat  vv^  are  able  to  save. 

M:  ?;p  .dent  until  1955  employees 
V.  ho  h-md'ed  Fed'Tal  funds  were  re- 
G'jued  bv  la'.v  o:  a:imini.strative  regula- 
t.on  to  obt.T.n  mdr.idual  surety  bonds. 
at  a  C'  ?'  of 
ei'al  hund 
tionally.  the  cost  to  the  Government  of 
policing  ;n  excess  of  a  million  and  a  half 
fctiCh  bond.:)  'a  as  tremendous. 

As  a  rcsjlt  ^1  c^mmi'-tee  studies.  Pub- 
lic La-A  32  i  .  ::.:>  84:h  Congress  was 
enacted  on  Aui;ust  9.  1959.  It  provided 
tor  the  purchase  of  a  blanket  bond  by 
the  Government,  at  no  expense  to  the 
individial  empioyee.s. 

I  ha'- e  m  my  hand  a  report  fi'om  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  dated  Octo- 
ber 1.  1959:  it  shows  that  the  annual 
savins  m  administrative  expen.se  to  the 
Government  is  just  short  of  half  a  mil- 
lion doll.irs,  and  that  the  saving  to  Fed- 
eral employees  is  in  exce.ss  of  this  amount 
tach  year. 

This  law  is  the  result  of  one  study  by 
the  committee.  Other  studies  have  had 
e'.iually  remarkable  results. 

That  .study  began  after  I  questioned 
an  emplovee  of  one  of  the  Departments 
who  appeared  before  tlie  committee.  I 
Rsk'-d  hi:n  *<>  .submit  the  exact  figures 
for  the  record 

It  will  be  :•  calK'd  that  in  January  of 
this  year  a  report  was  submitted,  and 
was  printed  m  tlie  Congression.^l  Rec- 
CRD  It  s'lows  how  much  was  saved  both 
tne  Gcvp-nmient  and  the  employees. 

The  ACTING  PrESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tl  e  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution 

The  re.solution  ^S.  Res.  209'  was 
an  reed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  or  any  duly  author- 
ized subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  un- 
der sections  134ia)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and 
ill  accordance  with  Its  jurisdictions  specified 
by  P  .:e  XXV  )f  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
£e:.    >^  'X  .mine,  investigate,  and  make  a 

complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taiiiing  TO-  - 

tl>  the  administration  of  the  postal  serv- 
ice, particularly  with  respect  to  la)  research 
•nd  development,  (b)  quality  and  frequency 
of  mail  service  rendered  the  public,  and  (c) 
p<,>stal  fXjlicv; 

(2'  the  ffTec:  '^i  postage  rate  ncreases  on 
business  enterprises  and  on  the  national 
tconomy  generally:  and 

(3t  the  administration  and  operation  of 
the  Federal  employees'  retirement,  group  life 
Insurance  and  health  benefits  programs. 

Sec  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1960,  to 
January  31,  1961.  Inclusive,  is  authorized  to 
(I)  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
Tisabie;  (2i  to  employ  upon  a  temporai-y 
Ibasls,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  asslstaiAs 


and  consultants:  Provided .  That  the  n.ii.  r.y 
IS  authorized  to  select  o!.*^  :><':-.  .r.  :'  -r  i;  ■..><! :,t- 
ment.  and  the  person  s<  .^'-.f  •»-<:l  \ha..  ;>■  ap- 
pKjlnted  and  his  compensation  shall  be  ao 
flxed  that  this  Is  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest  gross  rat© 
paid  to  any  other  employee:  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  departments 
or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  re- 
imbursable services.  Information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  dcen»  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earlicEt  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31.  1961. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$75,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION  BY  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  OF  CER- 
TAIN MATTERS  PERTAINING  TO 
PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  HOUSING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1086,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  221.  which  relates  to  the 
investi.ciation  by  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  of  certain  matters 
pertaining  to  public  and  private  housing. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee, the  Senator  from  Alabama 
I  Mr,  Sp.^rkmanI.  which  I  endor.se.  The 
committee  was  unanimous  in  recom- 
mending for  this  year  the  amount  al- 
lowed for  this  purpose  last  year  and  the 
year  before. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Statement  by  Ssnator  Sparkman 

As  chairman  of  the  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, I  should  like  to  request  favorable 
action  on  Senate  Resolution  221.  This  res- 
olution would  authorize  $100,000  v*-ith  which 
to  continue  the  work  of  the  subcommittee 
through  January  31,  1961. 

I  can  state  without  reservation  that  these 
funds  are  necessary  and  will  be  used  pru- 
dently. In  my  opinion,  there  Is  no  domestic 
problem  more  critical  than  finding  ways 
and  means  to  house  adequately  the  people 
of  America.  The  responsibility  for  housing 
legislation    places    a    heavy    and    continuing 


workload  upon  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  and  Its  Housing  Subcommittee, 
To  give  an  Idea  of  the  scope  of  the  subcom- 
mittee's work,  let  me  list  the  nature  and 
scope  of  some  of  the  housing  programs  under 
our  Jurisdiction: 

1.  The  Federal  Housing  Administration 
system  of  Insurance  for  privately  financed 
homes,  with  authorized  revolving  Insurance 
funds  of  over  $30  billion. 

2.  The  program  of  loans  and  grants  for 
renewing  and  rehabilitating  urban  areas, 
with  authorized  funds  of  $1  35  billion. 

3.  The  program  of  Federal  assistance  to 
provide  decent  housing  for  low-Income  fam- 
ilies, with  approximately  500.000  units  In 
use. 

4  The  activities  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association,  now  operating  with 
Investment  authorizations  totaling  over  $5 
billion. 

6.  The  program  of  loans  for  college  dor- 
mitories and  service  facilities,  with  an  In- 
vestment avithorlzatlon  of  almost  $t  billion. 

6.  The  program  of  home  loans  for  veter- 
ans, with  an  Investment  authorization  of 
approximately   $11    billion. 

These  and  other  programs  such  as  mili- 
tary housing,  farm  housing  research,  and 
Insurance  of  home-Improvement  loans,  pre- 
sent a  constant  legislative  workload.  In 
addition,  the  subcommittee  staff  functions  as 
a  necessary  channel  of  communication  be- 
tween Members  of  the  Senate.  Government 
agencies,  the  housing  and  mortgage  Indus- 
tries,  and    the   public   generally. 

During  the  Inst  session  of  the  Congress, 
the  subcommittee  continued  Its  comprehen- 
sive examination  of  the  question,  "Does  the 
decade  1961-70  pose  problems  in  private 
housing  and  mortgage  markets  which  re- 
quire Federal  legislation''"  A  report  on  this 
work  Will  be  completed  this  year. 

It  Is  generally  agreed  that  during  the  next 
10  years  our  economy  will  expand  far  be- 
yond today's  level.  The  rate  of  home  con- 
struction, which  has  been  at  a  constant 
level  for  the  past  several  years,  must  In- 
crease to  meet  the  needs  of  a  growing  pop- 
ulation with  a  rising  standard  of  living.  Net 
new  family  forniatlon  resulting  from  the 
births  of  the  forties,  the  replacement  of  units 
to  be  demolished  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
national  housing  policy  of  a  decent  home 
for  every  American  family,  the  Increased 
mobility  of  American  families,  and  the  higher 
standard  of  living  toward  which  we  strive 
will  require  more  and  better  housing  facil- 
ities In  the  future.  Mortgage  credit  is  the 
principal  resource   problem. 

This  work  Is  being  done  In  addition  to  the 
workload  required  by  normal  legislative  ac- 
tivity. We  also  plan  to  begin  consideration 
of  the  housing  problems  of  migratory  farm 
families. 

I  recommend  the  continuation  of  this  im- 
portant work  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KT .LENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  justiflcation 
for  the  subcommittee's  request  be  printed 
at  this  Fwint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Proposed  budget—  Personal  nerviren 

Position 

NoiBber 

Base 

salary  (jKr 
aununi) 

GroM 

.«lary  (per 
auinuin) 

Mrmthly 
salary 

Total  for 
p«TifHl  of 

l)U(l|ti-t 

(groso 

Ailmini^trative  and  ck-rical: 

Staff  director  ...... . .. 

1 
1 

1 

18.000 
n,uoi) 

3,U«0 

$U.tf7«.4fi 

11,708.  7B 

«.i21.ie 

U7&.81 
6U.0U 

$14. 079. 45 

Stall  ii.v<lstanr ....... 

Asftislant  ckrk  (secretary  to  director)......... 

ll,7ny.7« 
6,421.16 
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Proposed  bvdpet — Pergonal  tervice* — Coiitiiiu«-d 


Posliloa 


Legal  and  Investlcative: 
Coonael... 


Bansrah  director.. 

laTMtlrator    

Asristant  clerk  (secretary). 


Bob  total,  dtaff  expense. 


Number 


Base 

salary  (per 

annum) 


$8,000 

e.ooo 

6.000 
3.  mo 

2.»M 


Gross 

salary  (per 

annum) 


$14,979.  iS 

11.709.76 

11.7U9.  76 

7,.'>.M.53 

0.  IM.  U7 


Monttily 
salary 

(gross) 


$1. 248.  28 
975.81 
975.81 
627.62 
616.25 


ADMIMSTKATIVX 

Contrlbullonj  to  rmployt*s  Ik  altli  Iwntfii  proftram*  (Pnl>Iic  Iaw  «6-3*^,  pffecttve  July  I.  1960)  

Contribution  to  civil  wrviti-  ri-lin-mein  fund  (6'j  p<T«-nl  of  total  salarir«i  |iukl»      

Contrll>utlon  to  employees  FiHlrral  «'mi>loycf*  croup  IHr  uisuranct  (27  ct-iils  p»r  moolb  jjer  $1,U00  oov- 

craRi')  — " 

Travel  (Inclusive  of  Oeld  U>  ^ 
Healings  (inclusive  of  reiHw  u  .o 

Wltnese  fees,  expense*      

Platlooery,  oKce  supplies 

Communications  (tfVephone.  tclepTiph)  

N«>wsi>aper«.  macuzines,  iliicuments.  misci-Uoneouf. 
Contingent  fund 


llf^ 


Subtotal,  admlnWrative  expenses 
ToUl  fund  regue«tr<l.  8.  Rtf  221  . 


Tula!  (ur 

period  of 

budget 

(gross) 


;iie 
for 


ihe  ."-^i-nate  iia,^  ;u^t  voiec  ihe  Hou.^- 
Subcommutf^  $100,000  The  pend- 
lesulutiorj — Senate  Rt-.'~oli:tion  22n — 

the     full     Banking     and     Cuirency 


570,000— til 
>'eai  before 


.me 


i\.s 


$14,979.45 

11,709,76 

11,709.76 

7,  .V)1..S3 

6.  195.  07 


86,255.94 


200  on 

5,541.64 

aotj.oo 

3,000.00 
3.  (XK).  00 

1.  .'ioo.  00 
aoo.no 

300,00 
200.  UU 
502.42 


14.  744.  06 


100, 000. 00 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  learned  that 
this  subcommittee  is  more  or  less  a 
permanent  one  which  studies  housing 
from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  correct. 
Housing  is  now  the  largest  single  in- 
dustry in  the  Nation^larger  than  the 
manufacture  of  automobiles  or  the 
manufacture  of  any  other  single  product. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  (S  Res.  221  •  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows; 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sec- 
lions  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified 
by  Rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  public  and  private  hotislng. 

Sec.  2,  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1960.  to  Jan- 
tiary  31.  1961.  inclusive,  is  authorized  to  (1) 
make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advis- 
able: (3)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  for  other  assistants 
and  consultanu;  Provided.  That  the  minority 
is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  fo  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall 
be  so  flxed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be 
leM  by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest 
I  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee:  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31.  1961. 

S»c.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  ui.der 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
•  100.000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  oX  the  committee. 


ADDITIONAL 
COMMITTEE 
CURRENCY 


FUNDS       FOR       THE 
ON     BANKING     AND 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1087, 
Senate  Resolution  220.  to  provide  addi- 
tional fund.s  for  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana has  pointed  out,  the  housing  sub- 
committee is  not  only  a  i>ermanent  one, 
but  it  is  engaged  in  a  very  large  0F>era- 
tion.     By   means   of   Senate  Resolution 


Com.Ti.ttf-e,  :s  io: 
la^i  >ear  ixna  thf 

We  did  not  tprnd  all  of  tliat  am  ui.t 
last  year,  and  we  may  not  .si>end  all  cf 
it  this  year.  B.;t  ve  have  !)epr  ca!"' d 
upon  to  make  several  studies,  and  we 
believe  we  should  have  the  same  amo'anl 
as  that  allowed  the  committee  last  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  I  presume  that  that 
work  ci  ;.'.G  :.  t  be  handled  by  the  regular 
stefT. 

Mr.  ROBERISON.  This  resolution  is 
for  the  regular  staff  work  of  tl.e  com- 
mittee 

Mr,  ELLEN'DER.  But  the  conin~.;tt.'e 
augments  the  regular  staff  by  einpli  vinsz 
two  lawyers,  an  economist,  a  staff  mem- 
ber, and  additional  clerical  help 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  At  the  present 
time  we  employ  only  four  persons,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  staff.  We  needed 
the  economist  we  had  vho  was  vtiy 
fine;  but  he  left. 

This  resolution  cai:-  f  r  tl.e  same  al- 
lowance we  have  had  cu:i:4;  the  past  2 
years;  and  we  need  these  employees. 
We  could  not  function  without  them, 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  other  words, 
these  are  in  addition  to  the  present  com- 
plement of  employees  who  work  for  the 
standing  committee,  are  they'' 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  These  are  em- 
ployees, in  addition  to  those  who  are 
employed  under  the  Reorganization  Act, 
who  work   for  the  standing  committee. 

Mr  ELLENDER,  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  1.  ^v-  ;  :  ,:;:cd 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  '.'.t  .as'.::. ca- 
tion for  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE.VT  p:  o  ;em- 
pore.     Is  there  objection'' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
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$h.  000 
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5,  2110  76 
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AdminLstrutive  and  clerical;  Assistant  clerk  (record).. 

5,  29(1.  7tt 

Total    

6 

6i027.»3 

' 

ADMINU^TBATIVE 

Contribution  to  employees  braltb  lietjcflt  programs  (Pulilic  Law  S6^382,  <  fttK-tivo  July  1.  I 

Contril.ution  to  civil  siTvioe  retirement  fund  (6ij  iwrwnt  of  tot:»l  salaries  paid' 

Contribution  to  employees  Federal  employees  group  life  insurance  (27  cents  per  montl 
coverage )                                                    .  •    ..  .     ..  ...........  ....     .............. . 

iWOI 

240.  00 

1  per  iV.OOO 

4,161  SI 

2an  S2 

Tlt'iirinff«  (inclusive  of  rprH>rteni' faes)                                       ..                                       ,,    ■    

.■HXi.OU 

300.00 

100.00 

(^•OmTnilD  <»t*"nj«  (t**U'plMirM>,  tj>tt>prfLph) .-.., —   

ho.  on 

>sVor«T>fir>0pi  mtiirAxinf^  dofiimonts      ....         .    ,   .         - -  _. 

7.1  m) 

O-ontinfffiiit  fund                              -       -_-.-  ....     .  .                             .....................*•.>- ----.- 

2M.M 

ToUl 

5.972  08 

Onknfl    totid                                                                                                 _.  . ..................... 

70,000.00 

yuadfi  requested.  S.  Ros.  220,  $70,000. 
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Fehniary  0 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t-nn- 
pore.  The  question  is  on  at^reeiiii;  Lo 
the  re.^oluuon. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  2:0*  v.  aS 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Re.olvt/'l.  That  the  Con-.r^uttee  or.  B-inruni? 
and  Currency,  ^r  any  duly  authonzeU  sub- 
con-.n.r:ee  rhere-ji'.  is  authorized  under  sec- 
tions lU  ai  ind  136  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organize:; :.  .-\-'.  •->!"  1946.  as  amended,  and  in 
accordan  e  -A.-h  ;'-  -irisdictions  specified  by 
rule  XXV  Li'  •"'.•'  S-.iud:ng  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Ui  exam.r.e.  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  sf.idy  of  ar.y  .u-.d  al!  matters  per- 
tainin::  t  > — 

(1  ,    banking;  and  currency  generally: 

(2 1  financial  aid  to  commerce  and  Indus- 
trv; 

'.  ? 
4 


,es  n:.d  oxchan«:e  regulation: 

nr   o'.TT.s    cf    small    business; 


deD<j?.t  insurance: 

the  Federal  Reserve  System,  including 
imnetary  and  credit  policies; 

I  5  1  economic  stabilization,  production,  and 
mobilization; 

•  6)  valuation  and  revaluation  of  the  dol- 
lar; 

(7i  prices  of  commodities;  rents,  and 
lervices; 

(8)    securi' 

Cj)    credit 
and 

(10)  international  finance  through  agen- 
cies within  the  ie'.ji?iaUve  jurisdiction  of  the 
committee 

^EC  2  Ft  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1960,  to 
January  31.  1j61.  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  emoloy  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the 
minority  is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  aopointment.  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  hxed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3  I  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services. 
Inform?.-:'  n,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any 
of  the  dep.^.rtm.ents  or  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment 

Sec.  3  E-cpenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$70,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  ch.iirman   of  the  r-mmittee. 


man  of  the  subcommittee,  cuukl  not  be 
piesent  today;  therefore,  he  ha.->  a-kid 
me  to  handle  this  matter  for  him. 

It  will  be  noted  that  he  is  really  trv;:;r: 
to  do  something  in  the  patent  liL.d. 
Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  Patent 
Office  at  the  present  time  knows  that  it 
is  really  most  difficult  to  process  a  pat- 
ent. We  are  trying  to  dig  into  that  situ- 
ation, to  see  what  can  be  done  to  help 
in  it. 

It  will  also  be  noted  that  approxi- 
mately $37,675  of  the  funds  which  were 
received   last   year  were   returned. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  According  to  my 
tabulation,  the  Patents  Subcommittee 
only  spent  $100,000.  although  it  was  au- 
thorized $145  000. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  correct. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Why  did  not  the 
subcommittee  request  $100,000  then,  in- 
stead of  $135,000? 

Mr.  JOHNiStON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  am  the  next  ranking  member  on  the 
subcommittee,  directly  behind  the  chair- 
man. I  know  what  that  situation  is. 
This  request  is  made  because  when  we 
got  into  the  investigation,  we  found  con- 
ditions much  more  complicated  than  we 
had  thought.  Furthermore,  last  year  we 
had  difficulty  obtaining  men  qualified  to 
conduct  the  investi'jation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  subcom- 
mittee's Ju."tiflcation  showing  how  these 
funds  are  to  be  used. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd,  as 
follows : 


BudgtL — Subcommittee  on  Patents,  TrO'lemarks,  and  Copyrights  of  the  Committee  on  tlit 
Judiciary  for  the  period  Feb.  1,  1960,  through  Jan.  St,  1961 


EXAMINATION  OF  .•\D.MINI.^TRATION 
OF   PATRNT  OF?  ICE    AND   REVIEW 
OF  STATT:TE.S  relating  TO  PAT- 
ENTS    TRADEMARK?     AND    COPY- 
j     RIGHTS 

Mr.  MAN.=; FIELD  Mr  President,  I 
move  tiiat  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Cai'T.ciar  No.  1092,  Senate 
Resolution  240  vsJuch  relates  to  exami- 
nation cf  the  acimiiustration  of  the  Pat- 
ent Office  and  rev.otv  of  statutes  relating 
to  patent.-,  trademark.^,  and  copyrights. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  que.^ticn  i.s  on  aereeinc;  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  a^ie^d  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  ccn>:der  the  resolu- 
t.on. 

Ml-.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr  President,  this  resolution  relates  to 
the  Patent.s  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  The  resolu- 
tion has  been  reported  from  our  com- 
mittee. 

It  happen.*;  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming   IMv    O  M.'\honey1,  the  chair- 
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J  B:i^«'«i  on  30-<iay  nioiitli  but  not  to  exceed  3  monlli.*. 


Funds  requp.stifl,  S.  Kt-s.  240,  $135,000. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  statement,  appear- 
ing on  pages  5  and  6  of  the  report  on  the 
resolution,  which  Indicates  that  of  the 
entire  amount  appropriated  last  year, 
$37,675.80  is  being  returned  to  the 
Ti-easury. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reccrd,  as  follows: 

Report  of  the  expenditures  of  the  Subconi' 
mittee  on  Patents,  Trademarks,  and  Copy- 
rights for  the  period  Feb.  1.  1959,  to  Jan. 
31.  1960 

Appropriation   tmder  authority 
of  S.  Res    53  agr'-'^i  t^  p<»h    2 
1959 -   «H5.  OOO.OO 


Report  Of  the  expenditures  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Patents,  Trademarks,  and  Copy- 
rights for  the  period  Feb.  I,  1959,  to  Jan. 
31.  1960 — Continued 

Expenditures: 

Salaries  (including  agency 
contributions  to  insur- 
ance and  retirement)  : 

February -  $7,  392  79 

March. 7.  422.  12 

April 8,  040.  22 

May 7,  361   0« 

June.. - 7,  724.  62 

July 7,  385.  11 

August 7,  611.  50 

September 8,  199.  99 

Octot>er 8,376.38 

November 8.  464.  18 

December 8,  464.  16 

Total 86,  442  09 


1960 
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Report  of  the  expenditures  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Patents,  Trademarks,  and  Copy- 
rights for  the  period  Feb.  1,  1959,  to  Jan. 
31.  1960 — Continued 


E.;pendlture« — Continued 
Travel : 

February 

March 

April 

May . 

June 

July 

August 

Septcmt>er 

October 

November 

Decern  l>er 


$90.16 


257.  21 
134  00 

61  28 
191.  70 

77.65 
415  51 


189.60 


Total. 


1.417.01 


payments     to 


Reimbursable 
agencies: 

Feb.  2  to  Mar.  30 

Mar   31  to  Apr   25 . 

Apr    9  to  May  2 

May  3  to  May  27 


Total. 


Hearings     (Inclusive 
porters  feee)  : 

April 

June 

July 


of     re- 


ToUl. 


2.368  00 
296  00 
414  40 
296  00 

3,  374.  40 


18  00 
13.62 
»0.  31 

121.93 


Statloi.ery: 
February... 

March 

April. 

May. 

June 

<r     July 

August 

September. 

October 

November.. 
December.. 


35. 

31 

35. 

43 

1. 

68 

9 

70 

30 

46 

46 

03 

23 

96 

13 

40 

9 

79 

14 

60 

22 

04 

Total. 


242.40 


Communications : 

February 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July. 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


79 

85 

78 

81 

79 

66 

82. 

71 

97. 

14 

83. 

57 

8.35 


9.00 


Total 

519  09 

Miscellaneous : 

February,  books 

17.60 

March : 

Books 

206.40 

Perlodtcals 

3  00 

Interdepartmental  trans- 

portation  

24  00 

Total 

233.  40 

May,  interdepartmental 

transportation .__ 

14.  16 

June: 

Conference  fees 

75  00 

Interdepartmental  trans- 

portation  

19.50 

Total- 


94.50 


Report  of  the  expenditure.':  o'  i'.r  Subcom- 
mittee on  Patents,  Tradema'ks  cid  Copy- 
rights for  the  period  Feb.  1.  19^9  to  Jan. 
31.  1960 — Continued 

Exp>endlture8 — Continued 
Miscellaneous — Continued 
July.  Interdepartmental 

transportation $21.55 

September: 

Conference    fees 4 OO 

Interdepartmental  trans- 
portation   9.05 

Total 13.05 

Deceml>er: 

Books- _  190.00 

Interdepartmental  trans- 

jxjrutlon 24.00 

ToUl- .- 214.00 

Total 608   16 

Petty  cash  and  postage: 

Fjbruary-April 21.  53 

April-July 4  01 

July-September 47  28 

Septemtxer -January 24.27 

Total-- 97.09 


Funds  obligated: 

Study  of  patent  litigation..         5.  463.  00 
Contractual    agreement:    1. 

Study   of   patent   policies 

In    HEW-. _         1.500.00 

Total 6,963.00 

Grand  total 99,  785.  16 

Unexpended  balance  as  of  Dec. 

31.  1959-.- 45,  214  84 

Estimated  expenditures,  staff 
and  administrative,  for  Jan- 
uary 1960 _         7,539  04 

Estimated   balance   as   of 

Jan.  31,  1960 37.  676  80 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  this  undertaking 
have  a  termination  date,  or  is  this  a 
standing  sulxrommittee  which  handles 
legislation? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina  I 
cannot  speak  for  the  chairman,  except 
to  say  that  I  hope  we  will  reach  a  solu- 
tion and  will  really  do  something  in  this 
field,  so  as  to  be  able  to  end  the  work 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  handled  by  the 
standing  Subcommittee  in  Patents, 
Trademarks,  and  Copyrighu^? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  correct 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  .say,  M: 
President,  that  this  is  a  very  tetiinical 
and  difficult  subject,  and  I  am  .'^orry  lo 
say  that  very  few  Member:-  liave  tl.e 
requisite  knowledge  to  deive  into  the 
many  facets  of  this  situation 

It  is  my  understanding  th.at  as  of  ti.e 
present  time  this  work  i.^;  not  beirr^  done 
by  a  standing  subcommittee,  but  i.'^  be- 
ing done  by  a  special  committee  estab- 
lished for  this  specific  purpo.^e. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina      I 
should  like  to  say  tiiat  we  have  run  into 
the  following  situation,  since  the  war 
Patent  rights  have  been  sought  by  iiimost 


? 


every  Tom.  Dick  and  Harry,  a.nd  even 
by  other  nations  We  have  had  confer- 
ences with  representatives  of  other  na- 
tions, to  discuss  the  problems  :n  this 
field,  which  are  very  complicated.  The 
results  have  been  very  w  o;  th  w  hiip 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  investigation  is 
made  by  the  standing  Subcommittee  on 
Patents.  Trademaiks.  and  Copvii^-ht.'-  ;s 
it? 

Mr  JOHNSTON  of  South  Caiolma. 
That  ;>-  roirect 

M:  CTI^TL^  As  I  :;:-.dei-tand  n:  the 
Is:  -■:--;.::  -f  •::p  86tl:  Cons::e>^  th- 
SULK  !>r:imiit«-e  ;.an  10  b.:'iS  re.*e::ed  tc  :t. 
according  to  the  report  given  me  by  tl.e 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina  I 
think  that  is  correct 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t+^m- 
pore.  The  question  is  on  ai::e< m^;  to  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  iS.  Res  240'  was 
agreed  to    as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended,  and  in  accordance  with 
Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  examination  and  re',  lew  of 
the  administration  of  the  Patent  Office  and 
a  complete  examination  and  review  of  the 
statutes  relating  to  patents,  trademarks  and 
copyrights. 

Sec.  2  For  the  purposes  of  ihif-  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1960,  to 
January  31,  1961.  inclusive,  is  authorized  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temp^jrary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the  mi- 
nority is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rale  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sfc.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practichble  date  but  not 
later  than  Januarv-  31    1961 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  coninuttee  u:.d»r 
thi.s  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$135,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  coiumgent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by   the  chairman  of  the  corrunlttee. 


REVISION  .^.ND  CODIFICATION  Ox'=^ 
THE  PT.\TUTES  OF  THE  UNTIED 
ST.ATES 

^Tr  M.ANSFIELD  Mr  Pre.sident.  I 
move  tlrat  tlie  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calenaar  No.  1093,  Sen- 
a*e  Resolution  241 

The      PRESIDING 
McGee    in   the   chair' 
wiL  be  stated  by  title 

The  LEGISL^•^vE  C: 
'S  Res  24:'  authorizing  a  study  of 
matters  pertaining  to  the  revision  and 
codification  of  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States, 


OFFICER      <Mr. 
The   lesolution 


_ERK 


-esolution 
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Febrvnrii  n 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUn.v 
Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  on  January  13.  1960.  reix^ricd 
Senate  Re.solution  241  to  the  S  natp. 
The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  and 
on  January  29,  1960.  that  committ<  o, 
through  its  chaiiTnan  '.Mr.  Hennings!. 
reported  the  resolution  favorably  to  the 
Senate. 

In  the  L-:t  Fe.->:on  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress there  was  an  authorization  in  a 
similar  amount,  $J.5,000,  :;_r  the  work  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Revision  and 
Codification  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  Due  to  the  great  press  of 
business  at  that  time,  a  .staff  for  the  sub- 
commiittee  was  not  orgarazed.  so  that 
the  amount  then  appropriated  was 
returned  to  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate. 

As  m.y  colleasues  knew,  various  titles 
of  the  United  States  Code  have  been 
codified  m  prev.ou.s  Congresses.  An 
examination  of  the  titles  in  the  code  will 
reveal  the  grert  importance  of  these 
compilations  The  titles  of  the  code 
thus  far  codified  have  been  titles  1,  3,  4, 
6,  9,  10  14.  17,  18,  28.  32.  and  35.  Such 
important  titles  as  the  Civil  and  Crim- 
inal Cede  and  the  laws  relating  to  the 
armed  service-  are  included  among  these 
titles 

Codification  is  a  long  and  arduous 
undertaking'.  Ground.vuik,  in  order  to 
even  justify  the  iiitr  ^riuction  of  a  bill, 
often  requ.res  years  if  research,  com- 
pilation, and  .=:tudy  before  such  a  bill  can 
be  worked  u.o.  Most  of  these  bills  orig- 
inate in  Che  House  of  Representatives, 
•where  the  Subcommittee  on  Revision  of 
the  Laws  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary processes  these  pieces  of  legislation, 
•with  the  h'lp  of  lawbook-publishing 
companies.  A  prj.ect  of  this  type  also 
usuaiiv  carr>'>  a  cutoff  date  for  the 
enactment  of  an  introduced  bill,  so  that 
subsequent  enactments  involving  that 
t.tlf  must,  of  course,  be  introduced  in  the 
nature  of  a  cleanup  bill.  Also,  in  the 
very  nature  of  thing.?,  errors  sometimes 
creep  up  in  an  original  codification,  so 
that  subsequent  amendments  are  neces- 
sary to  restore  it  to  the  original  state- 
ment of  the  law. 

After  the  House  has  acted  on  this 
type  of  legislation,  keeping  the  cutoff 
date  in  mind,  it  is  almost  axiomatic  that 
the  Senate  must  act  upon  this  legisla- 
tion during  the  C  ingress  in  which  it  is 
received  from  the  House,  Otherwise,  the 
work  has  to  be  redone,  and  the  laws 
which  'Acre  not  mclided  by  the  cutoff 
must  be  consid'-^red  before  enactment. 
Therefore,  it  becomes  necessary  that  ac- 
tion be  taken  by  the  Senate  on  these  bills 
•within  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  To 
do  otherwise  causes  a  great  deal  of  waste 
in  time  and  expense. 


I  should  l.ke  to  say  that  tht^  fore^'omg 
only  err.phasizes  the  fact  that  in  order 
to  keep  abrea.^t  nf  tliis  important  It  jis- 
lation,  it  1.-  ab,;i)l.itely  n'•ce^.-ary  ti.a"  a 
staff  be  appointed  to  take  care  of  tlie 
many  details  involved  in  codification  pro- 
ceedings, and  to  have  a  continuing 
knowledge  of  the  codifications,  so  that 
subsequent  cleanup  laws  and  correction 
of  errors  can  be  resolved  with  dispatch. 

When  all  of  this  is  realized,  which  I 
am  sure  my  colleagues  do.  it  becomes  ap- 
parent why  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
staff  for  this  subcommittee  to  take  care 
of  this  mast  important  legislative  func- 
tion.    I.  therefore,  ask  that  the  resolu- 


tion as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  merely  asking 
that  the  committee  be  allowed  to  use 
the  fund  which  was  returned  and  make 
the  investigation.  It  is  a  necessary  in- 
vestigation, but  the  committee  did  not 
have  time  to  make  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  justification 
for  the  expenditure  of  the  sum  requested 
be  printed  in  the  Ricord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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■uiniim; 

OroM 

saUry  (|irr 

■inuumj 

Monthly 
Mlnry 

Total  f<ir 

period  irf 

budcrl 

■T\rT 

1 
1 

iM.(MQ.m 
3.  isaoo 

115.044.  S3 
6.647.23 

>I.2S3.73 

553.  Ui 

IIS,  044.  M 

Clerical:  SeiTvtary 

«,M7.J3 

Total      

zi.«a.m 

ADMIN  tSTR.lTITIt 

Contribution  to  civil  vrvire  rptir»m«>jil  fund  16) i  ptftvot  o(  toU 

Mlur(n> 

l.4a».M 

i.Tuam 

200  (Ml 
-JUI>  IX) 

uaoo 

\r  .V                                   -  etp                                      .....•.•..................•...•.••.•••.....•........•. 

aiioo 

147.M 

TotaJ                          ..  .. .- - 

X.I07.M 

Oniivl  tot.il                    -     - .... .-.-.  ......... 

29^000.00 

Finds  i«<iiiMted,  s.  Rc«i.  241,  tl\om. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  'S.  Res.  241)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  Th«it  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  ahd  in  accordance 
with  its  jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XX'V 
of  the  St.mdlng  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  ex- 
amine. Investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
revision  and  codification  of  the  statutes  of 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1960,  to 
January  31.  1961.  Inclusive,  Lb  authorized  to 
{!)  malte  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temf)orary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Proitded,  That.  If  more 
than  one  counsel  Is  employed,  the  minority 
Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee:  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments or  agencies  concerned,  aiid  the 
Conunittee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  January  31.  1961. 


8rc  4  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $25.- 
000.  shall  t>e  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF  THE  NATIONAL  SECU- 
RITY LAWS  AND  MATTERS  RELAT- 
ING TO  ESPIONAGE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1094.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  242. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  242'  authorizing  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  administration  of  the  national 
security  laws  and  matters  relating  to 
espionage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  subcommit- 
tee's justification  of  this  request  be  in- 
corporated in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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Propoted  biulgci — Internal  Security  SuhcommiMte,  1960 
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('1  ,              .  1 
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11   121  20 

Ci                    ;;alor.... 

F.dti'M.                  ^arcii;'                                                     "" 
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.\wUitant  (Hifctor .......... .... 
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1 ... 
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S«HKt«ry 
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» 
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( 
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..1    1    ..    T    .. ., 
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1)               
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i^i>l  •                                                                                  . .      -    „ 

r  montb  per  91 .000  covcr- 

5Sfi.92 
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'  The  suhcoinmllU*  ha<l  2  Investigator  positions  in  their  liuilpot  last  yoar  which  wr-re  not  fillod.  and  hare  boon 
rllrr'r-tfl      Thp  sulKoramlttcc  U>\a\<\  It  necessary  t"  hln-  ri'l'littrwiil  rlirwril  hftr  whir»i  s*><!ortie<l  thcsp  fund.*. 

-  an  lnpr«i.v  In  th(«  ralppiry  due  to  s  r    -  •  .    :■  who  has  l>oc'n  with  tho 

SI.  tor  fair  4  yiitni.  pliis  ttir  hlrlnc  of  an  ad'!  .    ;ii;in. 
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.16  not  bail  I'l  ' 
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to  ihp  innlllry  of  s.tritor'  !■'  :)'tf'n'!      Tbori-forr.  tboro  was  a  substantial  saving  on 
■  ■  yoAT. 

tniitec  has  always  endeavored 

I  ;ij  i-i<;;  t  :;lui    in      , 


«T 

•  Tl  ■ 
V:irti»lly  :    • 
»  hn-ti  »i  !•  . 

thcMi  ilcnu.     liu»r\ir.  i:' 

'  Tho  tnnllnfpnt  funil  i- 
to  ki-ep  this  amount  Intact,  mv 


Fund.*  ro<iu«.«lcd,  S.  Ucs.  242,  $239,000.00. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand, 
the  amount  re<iuested  is  the  same  as  last 
year. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  the  amoiint  re- 
quested for  this  year  is  tiie  same  as  last 
year.  There  Is  being  returned  from  last 
year's  funds  about  $40,000. 

I  call  to  the  Senate's  attention  the 
fact  that  when  the  subcommittee  was 
first  established  in  the  84th  Congress  it 
spent  $512,000.  In  the  85th  Congress  it 
spent  about  $461,000.  In  the  86th  Con- 
gress it  will  expend  about  $400,000. 
This  Is  one  subcommittee  In  connection 
with  whose  work  there  has  been  a  steady 
reduction  in  cost.  However,  I  do  not 
think  the  importance  of  the  subcommit- 
tee's work  has  diminished.  It  hsis  done 
a  great  deal  of  work.  The  nature  of 
its  work  is  such  that  all  of  it  cannot 
be  publicized,  as  the  Senator  well  knows. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
know  if  the  subcommittee  is  ha\lng  con- 
tinuous hearings? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  would  not  say 
continuous,  but  it  handles  a  great  vol- 
ume of  work.  As  the  Senator  knows,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  is  ill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  merely  seek  in- 
formation; I  am  not  opposing  the  work 
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of  the  subcommittee,  because  I  know  it 
is  a  very  important  body.  It  has  done 
g(XKl  work. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  I  ^hank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  I  Mr.  Eastl.^ndI  has  been  an 
ardent  supporter  of  the  resolution.  I 
have  no  rea.son  to  oppose  it. 

Are  the  documents  which  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  holds  in  his  hand  the 
recKJrt  of  hearings  held  this  year? 

Mr.  McClelland.  Yes.  of  course, 
there  are  many  hearings  held,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  which  are  not  published, 
and   which  should  not  be  published. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  published  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  a  brief  statement  on  the  work 
of  the  subcommittee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMKI.-T     BT     SENATOR     McClELLAN 

In  addition  to  its  legislative  duties,  the 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  has  con- 
tinued Its  prfictlce  of  taking  testimony, 
either  In  public  or  In  private,  concerning 
current  CommunlFt  activities  which  affect 
or  threaten  to  affect  the  Internal  security 
of  the  United  States.  Thus,  In  four  hearings 
thus  far.  It  has  provided  the  Senate  with  a 


ciu-eful  appraisal  of  some  aspects  ol  the 
Cuban  revolution  which  menace  the  United 
States  economically  or  otherwise  and  which 
would  seem  to  be  primarily  due  to  Commu- 
nist Influences  within  the  Casiro  organiza- 
tion. In  the  same  manner,  the  subcommit- 
tee brought  out  the  effect  of  the  Red  Chinese 
Communes  on  American  labor  and   tr.ide. 

The  subcommittee  also  has  produced  and 
printed  during  the  past  year  a  number  of 
studies  on  subjects  within  Its  field.  It  has 
two  major  study  projects  well  under  way 
and  a  third  presently  In  Its  Initial  stages. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  cS.  Res.  242)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  ol  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  Of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accordance 
with  Its  Jurisdiction  specifled  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  Insofar 
as  they  relate  to  the  authority  of  the  com- 
mittee hereunder,  to  make  a  complete  and 
continuing  study  and  Investigation  of  (1 ) 
the  administration,  operation,  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended-  (2»  the  administration,  operation, 
and  enforcement  of  other  laws  relating  to 
espionage,  sabotage,  and  the  protection  of 
the  internal  security  of  the  United  States; 
and  (3)  the  extent,  nature,  and  effect  of  sub- 
versive activities  in  the  United  States,  Its 
territories  and  possessions.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to.  espionage,  sabotage,  and  In- 
filtration by  persons  who  are  or  may  be  un- 
der the  domination  of  the  foreign  government 
or  organizations  controlling  the  world  Com- 
munist movement  or  any  other  movement 
seeking  to  overthrow  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  by  force  and  violence. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1960.  to  Jan- 
uary 31,  1961.  Inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1)  to 
make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employment  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided.  Tl:iat  the  mi- 
nority Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  lesa 
by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments or  asfencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  Exjsenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
>239,(X)0.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  N!.\TTEK.=:  TFR- 
TAINING  TO  IMMJCR.'.ll.OS  A:^D 
N.^.TURALIZ.^TION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  10S9.  Senate 
Resolution  237. 

The  PRESIDING  OFITCER.  The 
resolution  will  be  .stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clekk  A  resolution 
<S.  Res.  2S7^  to  invesncate  matters  per- 
taining to  Immigrrtion  and  naturaliza- 
tion. 

The  PRE.--IDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  th;.s  point  the 


subcommittee's   ju.stiflcat;on    as   to   hov^ 
this  money  is  to  be  e.xpendfd 

There  bein.'<  no  ob'prt;on  the  table 
wa.s  order^'d  to  b*"  printed  m  the  He.  ord, 
as  follo'AS. 


I'iupi>*ni  'iidyet^ Standing  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Suhcommittee,  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Feb.  1,  1960,  through  Jan.  31,  1961 


Position 

Number 

Ba.v 

salary  (per 

aiuium) 

Gro» 

salary  (per 
annum) 

Monthly 
salary 
(*rtt») 

ToUl  for 

pernxl  of 

bu<lK'*l 

(groas) 

ST.MT 

|.ecal  and  investigative: 

Staff  director           . ... . 

2 

$8,040 
8.040 
6..V40 
4.920 

fi,noo 

4.920 
3.480 

3.480 
3,480 
2.520 

$15,044.83 

15. 044. 83 

12.  Wl.  if, 

V.  897.  93 

11,709.76 
«.  H«7  93 
7.  212.  41 

7.  212.  41 
7.  212.  41 
5.403.79 

$1,  VA.  73 

1.  %M  Ti 

1.  iJ4»  38 

824.82 

975.81 
824  82 

601  la 
mil  na 

601   (13 
450.31 

$IS.rH4  H3 

Professional  »tafl  member 

I.V()44  H3 

12.  .W2.  .V, 

1)0  

9.  897  93 

KostMrch: 

Ke.'^iirch  director 

11,709  7fi 

1       R«searcb  assistant.  .1 

9,897.93 

!              Do 

7,212.41 

Clerinil: 

.•^(■(■retarv  to  staff  director..  

7,  212.  41 

File  and  record  clerk 

7.212.41 

8tenocr;ioher ... 

10.807.68 

T'.ti.                                                 

11 

I0A.63XU 

ADMIVISnUAIIVK 

Cyntributi*>n  to  civil  ^rvice  relir**nii'nt  fund  (6Vi  |)ercHnt  of  tota 

«;vliirics  psiii 
»ft-382,  etiec 

1.        

5,0(Mi00 

<"ontribution  to  eniploycc  health  benefit  iirovranis  (P 
Contribution  to  Ke(ieral  emf)lo>ees  itroup  ife  inMiranc 

Travel  (inclusive  of  field  liivestifratioiis) 

Hearings  (inclusive  of  reporters'  ft^trS' 

ublic  Law 
•e 

live  July  1,1980) 

S.'W.UU 

2.  35a  00 
780.00 

Stationery,  office  supplie.*^              ......... ...................... ...... 

aotiM 

Communicutions  (telephone,  telejtraph)  .  . ........... .. . 

aoo.  00 

Contingent  fund -  --      ----    —  -- 

S87.U 

Total      -         --  -- 

0.967  K 

Orsnd  total 11^(M).(I0 


Funds  requested,  8.  Hcs.  237,  $n6.0Wi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKH  The 
question  is  on  aureein^  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  '  S  Res  237  >  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  in  ar- 
cordance  w;:h  its  jurudiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Stat. ding  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  examine,  in-.estigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
tP.inmg   to    Immigration   and    naturalization. 

Sec  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1960,  to 
^January  31,  1961,  L'ic!u--^ive.  Is  authorized  to 
(li  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; r2 1  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minor- 
ity is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  hi.s  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  '.es,s  by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)    with   the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 

Ittke  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
flie  Cumimi'.tee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  Utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Infor- 
nuitlon.  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of 
the  depar'mentjs  or  agencies  of  the  Oov- 
ernment. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  flnd- 
lne=;  t.  >:;ether  .v.th  its  recommendations  for 
.e^;.^.  \:.>n  as  ;•  cieems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later   than   January  31.   1961. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  sh.-\ll  not  exceed  $116- 
000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  OF  HON  WIL- 
LIAM V  S.  TUBM.-\N  PRESIDENT 
OF  LIBERIA 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  M;  President, 
last  December  I  visited  a  number  of 
countries  in  Africa  to  see  firsthand  how 
and  in  what  direction  this  very  impor- 
tant area  was  progressing. 

One  of  the  countries  I  visited  was  Li- 
beria, and  one  of  the  statesmen  with 
whom  I  was  highly  impressed  was  that 
nation  s  President,  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam V.  S.  Tubman. 

On  January  4  President  Tubman  de- 
livered his  inauKural  address,  as  he  en- 
tered uix)n  his  fourth  successive  term  of 
ofBce.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  his 
thoughtful  words. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Presi- 
dent Tubman  s  Inaugural  address  of 
January  4  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fourth  Inaocttkal  Address  or  William  V.  S. 
Tubman,  President  or  Liberia,  Januart  4. 
1960 

Fellow  citizens.  It  Is  my  distinguished,  rare, 
and  unprecedented  privilege  and  honor  to 
respond  to  your  free,  voluntary,  and  spon- 
taneous call  to  serve  you  for  a  fourth  term 
In  the  high  and  responsible  position  of 
President  after  three  successive  tenures  of 
8.  4,  and  4  years,  respectively,  aggregating  16 
years.  This  expression  of  your  abiding  confi- 
dence, faith,  trust,  satisfaction,  and  affec- 
tion exercised  by  you  under  the  provisions 
of  the  organic  and  statutory  laws  of  the 
country  Is  beyond  my  ability  to  comprehend. 


especially  so  when  there  are  so  many  others 
of  my  fellow  countrymen  equally  and  per- 
haps more  qualified  presidential  timber  than 
I  am  available,  ready,  anxious,  and  willing  to 
serve.  I  make  no  attempt,  however,  at  try- 
ing to  ascertain  the  reasons  and  causes  that 
have  actuated  your  action  but  leave  it  to 
you  who  are  the  custodians  of  your  own  lib- 
erties and  who.  under  the  Constitution,  have 
a  right  to  decide  and  make  your  own 
choosing. 

It  is  therefore  Incumbent  upon  me  nt  this 
time,  without  reservations  or  evasions  of  any 
kind,  to  declare  my  complete  surrender  and 
devotion  of  myself  to  the  cause  of  your  wel- 
fare, well-being,  and  progress  and  to  defend 
and  protect  your  lit)ertle8  and  that  of  the 
Government  under  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  best  of  my  ability,  thereby 
fulfilling  the  solemn  obligation  implicit  In 
the  constitutional  oath  of  office  to  which  I 
have  Just  subscribed  in  your  presence. 

This  great  distinction  and  honor  bestowed 
upon  me  by  you  greatly  humbles  me  and  in 
great  humility,  with  a  deep  and  abiding  con- 
sciousness of  my  unworthlness,  I  acknowl- 
edge, with  gratitude  and  thankfulness,  thu 
sublime  gift  from  you  freely  and  spon- 
taneously given  and  I  give  myself  body, 
mind,  strength,  and  spirit,  to  the  service  of 
otir  common  country  and  you  Its  people. 

In  1944  when  we  first  appeared  before  you 
to  be  Inaugurated  for  the  same  office  we 
enunciated  In  detail  the  pollciee  that  we 
designed  and  Intended  to  pursue  and 
demonstrate.  How  far  we  have  suceeded  In 
pursuance  of  those  policies,  you  are  the  best 
Judges.  It  Is  now  our  determination  to  con- 
tinue In  pursuance  and  demonstration  of  the 
general  principles  of  those  identical  policies 
in  the  new  administration  with  necessary 
alterations  and  changes  as  internal  and  ex- 
ternal conditions  and  situations  require. 
Some  of  the  changes  in  the  execution  of 
these  policies  will  be  revolutionary  in  char- 
acter, but  we  Intend  to  pursue  them  as  far  as 
possible  by  evolutionary  processes  and  to  the 
extent  that  the  pe<3ple  will  approve  and  fol- 
low should  they  deem  them  In  the  Interest 
of  the  state  and  themselves;  for  we  believe  in 
the  fundamental  principles  of  democracy  and 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  state  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  will  of  the  people 
prevails. 

Our  earthy  reliance  is  upon  the  united 
hearts  of  you  the  people  whose  high  resolve 
animates  and  actuates  us  to  higher  en- 
deavors. Looking  back  through  the  past  16 
years  and  recognizing  the  tender  mercies 
which  Ood  has  extended  unto  us.  with  im- 
plicit faith  in  Him  for  the  future.  I  should 
renew  my  t>cllef  in  these  words  of  the  Holy 
Writ:  "Paul  may  sow.  Ap>ollos  may  water. 
but  the  increase  comes  from  Ood."  There- 
fore as  It  has  been  my  practice  on  each 
previous  occasion  that  I  have  appeared  for 
induction  into  office,  and  more  necessarily 
now  than  ever.  It  is  my  obligation  and  in- 
escapable duty  to  utter  a  fervent  prayer  of 
thanksgiving  and  Intercession  for  the  many 
great  gifts  and  blessings  received  and  for  the 
miracle  wrought  In  our  behalf:  for  continued 
gifts  and  blessings  of  peace,  prosperity,  and 
solidarity  at  home;  for  friendship  abroad 
and  for  guidance,  direction,  wisdom,  under- 
standing, and  the  abiding  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Consequently.  I  ask  those  of 
you  who  have  no  scruples  against  It  to  Join 
with  me  in  exercising  our  religious  freedom 
in  prayer  and  those  of  you  who  may  enter- 
tain scruples  to  exercise  your  freedom  by 
abstaining  as  you  may  choose; 

"Ood.  the  All  Terrible.  Thou  who  ordaln- 
est.  look  down  up)on  us,  the  children  of  Thy 
creation;  show  forth  Thy  pity  on  high  where 
Thou  relgnest.  give  unto  us  peace,  O  Lord. 
Ood.  the  All  Merciful,  earth  hath  forsaken 
Thy  ways  of  holiness,  slighted  Thy  word,  let 
not  Thy  wrath  in  its  terror  awaken  Give 
us  peace  In  our  time,  O  Lord. 
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'•We  confess  our  sine;  we  acknowledge  our 
Inequities  but  through  the  mercies  of  Thy 
Son  Jesus  Christ,  we  have  intercession  to 
Thy  throne  of  grace;  forgive  us  our  sins  we 
humbly  beseech  Thee  and  we  prostrate  our- 
selves in  the  dust  of  humility  before  Thee 
as  nothing,  unworthy  of  the  life  that  we  live. 
of  the  breath  that  we  breathe,  of  the  good 
things  of  nature  and  of  the  world  which 
Thou  hast  freely  and  bountifully  created 
and  permitted  us  to  enjoy.  We  thank  Thee 
that  Thou  didst  found  this  nation  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  years  ago  and  wast  with  our 
forefathers  In  the  days  gone  by,  when  the 
odds  preponderated,  when  great  uncertain- 
ties attended  their  cCforts  nt  making  thLs 
nation  and  maintaining  It;  for  Thy  mercies 
and  blessings  unto  us  since  our  Incumbency; 
for  guidance,  protection   and  deliverance. 

"As  in  the  past.  O  Lord,  we  earnestly  and 
fervently  pray  the  oonlinuation  of  Tliy  lov- 
ing kindness,  tender  mercies,  blessings,  pro- 
tection, guidance  and  gu.irdlng  of  tlie  nation 
and  of  each  and  all  of  us.  We  pray  Thy 
blessings  upon  all  nations  and  peoples  of  the 
earth;  those  here  assembled  and  those  who 
are  absent.  Give  us  clean  and  upright 
hearts;  help  us  to  love  each  other  as  we 
ought  to  love,  as  individuals  and  as  nations. 
Remove  all  bitterness  and  hatred,  suspicion 
and  guilt  from  the  hearts  of  men  and  of  na- 
tions and  assist  us  In  establishing  a  reign 
of  p>eace  on  earth  with  good  will  toward  all 
mankind.     Anxcn. 

external  ArrAiRS 

Current  trends  in  world  affairs  lead  us  to 
the  hopeful  conclusion  that  the  proepects 
for  peace  are  better  now  than  at  any  period 
Since  World  War  II  The  behavior  and  at- 
titudes of  nations,  in  the  United  Nations 
where  the  course  of  peace  is  charted,  seem 
to  be  undergoing  reasonable  transformation 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  Liberia's  rela- 
tionship with  member  states  of  the  United 
Nations,  we  advocate  better  understanding, 
unity  in  essentials  for  human  welfare,  peace 
and  harmony  between  all  men  and  all  na- 
tions by  the  Application  In  word  and  deed  of 
freedom.  Justice  and  Independence  for  all 
men  of  all  lands  as  an  Inherent  rlsjht  We 
believe  In  the  doctrine  of  the  Golden  Rule, 
"Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  they 
should  do  unto  you." 

We  are  deeply  concerned  for  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace  in  the  world  and  shall  always 
endeavor  to  contribute  to  the  fullest  extent 
of  our  ability  toward  this  end.  We  shall 
commit  no  acts  nor  engage  In  any  activities 
or  contrivance  that  will  make  world  condi- 
tions worse  and  more  complicated  and 
thereby  endanger  peace;  nor  shall  we  exploit 
rifts  and  misunderstanding  between  nations 
for  personal,  material  or  individual  gain. 

We  consider  as  one  of  the  most  Important 
and  burning  issues  of  the  world  today,  the 
achievement  of  self-determination  and  Inde- 
pendence for  all  of  the  peoples  of  Africa  and 
of  the  world  and  this  should  be  conceded 
•nd  stimulated  by  all  world  leaders  and  na- 
tions as  a  sine  qua  non  for  peace.  We  Im- 
plore those  that  are  strong  to  utilize  their 
ttrength  to  relieve  all  men  of  the  unjust  and 
heavy  burdens  of  oppression  and  repression 
which  they  bear  and  assist  in  restoring  and 
placing  them  on  the  high  plane  of  free  men 
enjoying  the  benefits  and  privileges  of  hu- 
man dignity,  self-determination  and  Inde- 
pendence. This  is  the  legitimate  aim  of  all 
men. 

At  Ghana.  Sannlquellle.  Monrovia,  and 
Guinea  the  three  African  states  proposed  a 
Community  of  Independent  African  States 
In  an  attempt  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  the 
old  nationalism;  to  avoid  the  fatal  luxury 
of  racial  bigotry,  class  hatred  and  disregard 
for  the  natural  rights  of  others;  to  apply 
their  resources  to  the  good  of  all  with  ill 
will,  malice  or  prejudice  toward  none. 

As  a  means  of  cultivating  stronger  ties  of 
friendship  between  Africans,  we  envisage  an 


accelerated  program  of  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic exchange  between  African  states  as 
a  basis  of  lasting  and  fruitful  cooperation. 
We  now  advance  the  proposals  of  regional 
eeonomlc  and  trade  councils  with  a  view  to, 
(1)  Negotiating  and  concluding  treaties  and 
Instruments  of  frlend/;hip,  commerce  and 
navigation;  (2)  opening  doors  for  multi- 
national Investment  in  enterprises  which  re- 
quire greater  funds,  greater  markets,  greater 
resources  than  would  be  available  In  any 
one  state;  (3)  Investigating  and  presenting 
proposals  for  regional  marketing  programs 
of  prcxlucts  of  regional  importance  on  the 
assumption  that  even  the  largest  and  strong- 
est unit  would  benefit  from  additional  size 
and  strength  through  association  with  its 
neighbors;  (4)  studying,  adapting,  rejecting 
or  adopting  experience  in  regional  economic 
cooperation  amassed  elsewhere;  and  (5) 
tr.alning  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  and 
even  more  to  man  governments,  businesses, 
schools  and  hospitals  as  well  as  other  enter- 
prises in  Africa  as  there  is  no  need  In  Africa 
at  the  present  time  as  great,  pressing  and 
important  as  the  need  for  trained  people. 
With  a  need  so  great  African  nations  could 
use  the  greatest  imagination,  show  the 
greatest  flexibility  in  finding  ways  to  fill  this 
void. 

We  propose  a  detailed  survey  of  the  re- 
sources for  education,  training  and  research 
which  exist  in  African  states  and  we  suggest 
the  pooling  of  those  resources  so  that  each 
nation  might  have  access  to  existing  Institu- 
tions of  education  and  training  and  contrib- 
ute to  their  support,  enlargement  and  im- 
provement in  proportion  to  its  size  and  abil- 
ity to  use  such  an  institution.  For  example, 
Nigeria  has  the  medical  school  at  Ibadan; 
Ghana,  the  new  buslne.ss  administration 
course  •  at  its  university;  Liberia,  the  new 
forestry  school  and  Guinea,  the  Mali  Fed- 
eration and  other  African  states  with  sxich 
specialized  Institutions  as  they  may  have. 
Without  committing  any  unit  to  refrain 
from  establishing  such  schools  for  them- 
selves later  (the  need  will  Increase  with  time 
for  more  and  more  schools,  so  this  seems 
inevitable),  the  purpose  would  be  to  enlarge 
and  make  widely  available  the  facilities 
which  now  exist. 

If  acceptable,  we  could  launch  an  appeal 
to  friends  and  all  Interested  in  Africa  to  sup- 
port such  a  cooperative  program  by: 

1.  Asking  the  United  Nations  and  its  spe- 
cialized agencies  to  concentrate  their  efforts 
on  those  fields  which  the  African  states  se- 
lect for  emphasis. 

2.  Asking  those  interested  or  becoming  in- 
terested in  Africa  to  center  their  assistance 
on  such  projects  as: 

(a)  Helping  obtain  professors,  teachers, 
etc.,  for  this  expanded  educational  program. 

(b)  Providing  scholarships  for  African 
students  to  study  in  Africa  as  well  as  over- 
seas. 

(c)  Helping  obtain  the  equipment,  build- 
ings, libraries,  and  study  materials  involved 
in  such  a  program. 

3.  Suggesting  to  the  foreign  businesses 
operating  In  Africa  that  they  work  with  the 
regional  organization  to  plan  their  partici- 
pation in  this  effort  by — 

(a)  Establishing  or  endowing  chairs  for 
teaching  and  research  In  fields  of  regional 
importance. 

(b)  E-.tPblishlng  scholarship  programs  In 
Africa  and  abroad  in  some  cases. 

(c)  Helping  with  equipment,  books    r^-.c 
As    Africans,    we    face    grim    lmf>eratives. 

Africa  is  not  a  world  unto  itself,  but  an 
integral  part  of  our  one  world.  We  have 
to  make  a  new  Africa  in  which  all  races  of 
men  may  live  and  work  together  ui  the  greiit 
task  of  reconstruction. 

INTERNAL  AFT  .MRS 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  Internal  poQples 
begun  In  1944  we  still  place  great  emphksis 
on   the   open-door   and   unification   policies, 


and  we  again  register  our  solemn  pledge  of 
regarding  commitments,  whether  they  be 
concession  agreements,  treaties,  and  even 
oral  pledges  or  assurances  as  sacred  and 
inviolable. 

The  unification  policy  has  worked  mar- 
%elously  and  the  whole  nation  is  now  united 
as  one  people. 

The  open-door  policy  has  brought  a  virtual 
transformation  of  the  country  in  many  re- 
spects and  ail  parties  concerned — conces- 
sionaires, government,  and  the  people — have 
been  the  recipients  of  the  benefits  that  have 
accrued  from  this  bold  policy. 

A  PLAN  FOR  ECXINOMIC  AND  80CI.\L  DEVILOPMENT 

The  security,  safety,  and  preservation  of 
the  state  is  the  first  duty  of  any  government. 
Consistent  with  this,  the  highest  purpose  of 
any  economic  or  fiscal  policy  is  the  securing 
and  providing  of  equal  opportunity  for  all 
alike,  and  the  promotion  of  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  the  citizens  cf  the  country 
in  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  tranquillity. 

But  economic  security,  prosperity,  and 
happiness  can  never  be  only  the  result  of 
casual  reaction  or  sensitivity  to  the  devel- 
opmental measures  of  government.  In  a 
country  such  as  ours  which  has  had  to 
devote  all  of  its  energies  to  the  supreme 
struggle  for  survival  against  encroaclnnents, 
intrigues,  and  other  basic  assaults  on  the 
sovereignty  of  the  nation  from  its  inception 
for  almost  a  hundred  years,  progress  is  a 
most  pressing  demand  if  we  are  to  catch 
up  with  the  advanced  nations  of  the  world. 
Consequently,  the  action  of  government  in 
initiating,  sponsoring,  and  promoting  eco- 
nomic and  social  developments  must  not  only 
depend  upon  spontaneous  actions  of  Indi- 
viduals but  also  ujjon  clear  leadership  spear- 
headed by  a  deliberate  development  process. 

In  the  historical  view,  the  presence  of 
natural  resources  has  been  considered  the 
fundamental  prerequisite  to  any  develop- 
ment activity.  Our  forefathers  and  our  fath- 
ers have  spoken  alxiut  the  natural  richness 
of  this  land.  However,  not  until  recently, 
by  careful,  expensive,  scientific  investiga- 
tions have  we  been  able  to  ascertain  tiie 
actual  extent  to  which  this  country  is  nat- 
urally endowed  by  the  presence  of  minerals, 
timber,  water  resources,  and  of  soil  most 
suited  to  the  production  of  certain  types 
of  plant  life.  In  this  regard  it  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  great  acts  of  providence  that  many 
of  the  rich  deposits  of  iron  ore  which  we 
are  now  in  the  process  of  exploiting  were 
not  discovered  before  now  or  else  they  might 
not  have  been  within  the  present  territory 
of  Liberia. 

To  exploit  this  natural  resource  we  em- 
barked, 9  years  ago,  upon  a  program,  first, 
to  map  and  survey  what  we  had;  next  we 
planned  a  road  and  harbor  construction,  tele- 
communication and  electrical  power  devel- 
opment  program. 

In  the  tenure  of  office  today  commenced, 
this  administration  will  endeavor  to  carry 
out  a  development  plan  by  which  it  will: 

1.  Seek  additional  revenue  by  enforcing 
the  collection  of  all  taxes  due  Government. 
It  will  see  that  taxes  are  not  evaded  or 
avoided.  They  must  be  fully  paid  and  on 
time. 

2.  Expand  and  Improve  the  arterial  road 
system  by  establishing  a  network  of  sec- 
ondary roads  that  will  connect  all  important 
points  in  the  country  with  the  central  arte- 
ries which  presently  run  from  north  to 
south  and  east  to  west. 

To  facilitate  this  development  it  is  pro- 
posed to  create  a  Rural  Road  Administra- 
tion to  be  responsible  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  project.  This  is  not  to  be  just 
another  permanent  body.  It  should  be  a 
commission  consisting  of  a  representative  of 
the  Public  Works.  Interior,  Agriculture,  and 
Commerce  DepfU-tments,  and  the  National 
Production  Council.  It  should  have  a  life  of 
4   years  and   a  set  objective  for   c.^ch   year; 
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that  is.  to  see  that  a  fixed  number  of  miles 
of  road  are  actually  built  each  year  or  re- 
sponsibility directly  placed  for  the  lack  of 
accomplishment  and  those  responsible  dis- 
ciplined. 

The  Government  will  provide  a  pool  of 
heavy  equipmenf;  and  be  re>p'"insib;e  t>r  -he 
construe tiju  of  large  bridges  or  carry  'U', 
largo  excavations  necessary,  G  )ver!:ment 
wi.l  also  ?:ve  the  necessary  small  tools.  But 
the  rurnl  towns  w^irklnK  thr'  U2h  their  tribal 
authorities  should  be^ir  primary  refponslbll- 
ity  for  construction.  Within  the  next  4 
years  every  important  town  in  the  country 
should  be  connected  to  the  national  hlgh- 
■way  system. 

3.  To  further  expedite  transportation  and 
travel,  the  schedule  of  our  national  airline 
should  be  extended  to  provide  for  stops  at 
mo.<;t  majjr  towr.s  where  It  Is  profitable  or 
safe  to  do  so  Further,  wuhln  the  next  year, 
an  expansion  program  must  be  Inaugurated 
to  Include  international  flights  for  passen- 
gers and  freight  to  other  parts  of  Africa, 
Europe  and  possibly  America.  This  Interna- 
tional program  should  be  undert£iken  In  co- 
operation wi'h  any  other  airline  or  on  a 
basis  which  would  invite  private,  foreign  or 
domestic  capital. 

4.  Negotiations  have  been  commenced  to 
facilitate  the  creation  of  national  shipping 
company  This  venture  will  be  executed  in 
cooperation  with  foreign  capital  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  lines  to  be  undertaken  and  the 
number  of  ships  to  be  put  into  service  will 
depend  upon  the  size  of  contracts  for  con- 
veyance of  iron  ore  and  rubber. 

The  shipping  line  would  provide  not  only 
the  mean.s  of  connecting  our  harbors  and 
seaporcs  at  road  terminals  but  would  Insure 
Liberia's  exports  and  Imports  against  dis- 
criminatory freight  rates.  It  would  further 
provide  training  and  employment  for  many 
of  our  cl*izens  long  recognized  as  naturally 
adept  In  the  arts  of  seamariship. 

Althou2;h  the  power  capacity  of  the  coun- 
try has  miore  than  doubled  in  the  last  few 
years  and  will  further  increase  as  soon  as  the 
new  electrical  units  in  process  of  construc- 
tion in  the  counties  are  completed,  it  is  now 
evident  that  unle?s  our  water  resources  are 
exploited  we  will  experience  serious  retarda- 
tion In  the  economic  growth  of  our  country. 
If  It  Is  pisslble  we  should  not  permit  this 
to  happen  The  Government  will  undertake 
to  see  how  this  needed  cheap  hydroelectrical 
power  Car.  be  Introduced  within  the  next 
4  years. 

For  many  years  there  have  been  many  at- 
tempts to  get  Government  involved  directly 
in  the  pricing  and  sale  of  certain  commodi- 
ties such  as  coffee,  palm  oil,  palm  kernels 
and  pla.-sava.  We  have  resisted  In  the  Inter- 
es*;  of  free  trade.  There  is  to  be  no  basic 
change  in  this  policy. 

Ho'*-ever.  to  facilitate  uniform  processing 
and  pricing  as  well  as  the  assuring  of  a  year- 
round  market  to  our  farmers.  Government  in 
cooperation  with  the  chamber  of  commerce. 
will  seek  long-term  contracts  for  the  sale  of 
our  domestic  commodities.  And  through  the 
national  production  council  in  the  next  4 
years,  coffee  and  palm  oil  processing  mills 
must  be  ;r>cated  at  strategic  points  in  the 
country,  and  an  organized  market  for  the 
pricing,  sale  and  support  of  these  commodi- 
ties created  so  that  farmers  no  matter  where 
they  are.  can  know  the  real  prices  being 
offered  and  can  be  sure  of  getting  a  sale  of 
their  produce  the  year  around. 

.Although  the  preeence  of  natural  resources 
In  an  appreciable  quantity  has  for  over  three 
centuries  been  considered  the  sine  qua  non 
of  economic  development,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  this  centtiry  it  has  been  recognized 
that  capital  Is  also  a  requirement,  sometlmea 
of  even  greater  Importance 

In  the  absence  of  sufficient  domestic  say- 
ings, it  has  been  necessary  for  Government 
to  Induce  foreign  capital  to  r  >me  in  to  as- 
sist in  our  development  progritni  .«  a  result 


of  miea-'^'ires  which  a.ssure  it  frpodom  of  ac- 
tion and  through  the  provision  of  tax  In- 
centives  and   othfr   encouragement. 

Direct  Government  Ujans  have  also  been 
m.\de  to  build  roads  and  other  public  utilities 
;i:-.d  g  '..irintees  have  been  made  to  foreign- 
owned  hiianclal  Institutions  to  facilitate  the 
lending  of  capital  to  citizens  of  the  country 
to  enable  them  to  purchase  machinery, 
equipment  and  other  things  necessary  to  pro- 
mote private  agricultural,  indvistrlal,  com- 
mercial and  trade  activities.  In  addition  to 
this  an  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation  with 
a  modest  capitalization  has  been  organized 
as  a  Government  agency  to  assist  Llberlan 
agriculture  and  Industry.  But  these  are  not 
enough. 

If  our  development  activity  Is  to  move 
forward  at  a  more  rapid  pace  more, capital 
must  be  made  available.  New  sources  must 
be  tapped.  All  available  savings  should  be 
marshalled  for  the  titanic  effort  which  must 
be  made  to  lift  ourselves. 

QDvernment  will  therefore  In  the  foresee- 
able future  request  help  from  the  World  Bank 
or  other  sources  to  assist  in  the  creation,  sys- 
tematic organization  and  detailed  operation 
of  a  development  bank.  We  believe  that  such 
an  Institution  should  guarantee  various 
types  of  agricultural,  industrial,  commer- 
cial and  other  loans  made  to  Llberlans  by 
foreign  or  domestic  banks.  It  should  dis- 
count the  notes  of  the  Agricultural  Credit 
Corporation  and  in  general  underwrite 
sound  financial  Institutions  of  this  type. 
Under  certain  special  circumstances  It 
should  also  be  able  Itself  to  Invest  in  the  ex- 
ploitation of  some  of  our  natural  resources. 

The  capital  of  the  Bank,  facilities  and 
earnings  should  be  free  from  taxes  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

To  Insure  adequate  capital  for  the  Bank's 
operation  a  fixed  percentage  of  Government's 
royalties  from,  or  participation  in.  Iron  ore 
concessions  should  be  Invested  In  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Bank  each  year  for  a  period  of 
20  years. 

The  cooperation  of  foreign  capital  In  the 
exploitation  of  our  natural  resources  has 
proved  mutually  beneficial  and  has  en- 
abled us  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  extremist 
nationalist  policies.  Under  the  open-door 
policy  many  concessions  for  various  purposes 
have  been  granted.  Most  of  these  have  op- 
erated very  successfully.  But  it  is  now  evi- 
dent that  If  maximum  benefits  are  to  be 
derived  from  all,  the  labor  supply  of  the 
country  must  be  Increased. 

Of  course,  the  various  health  proigrams 
which  win  Include  maternity  and  child  care 
should  In  the  long  run  Increase  the  total 
population.  In  the  meantime  certain  steps 
must  be  taken  Immediately  to  alleviate  this 
situation.     Among  these: 

1.  Work  hours  of  Government  as  well  as 
private  industries  and  businesses  must  be 
Increased. 

2.  To  decrease  absenteeism  due  to  Illness, 
all  foreign  or  domestic  agricultural  or  In- 
dustrial employers  employing  more  than  50 
laborers  should  by  law  be  required  to  Install 
a  small  clinic.  If  none  Is  available  In  that 
area,  for  use  of  their  labor. 

3.  In  cases  where  the  children  of  employees 
are  twenty  or  more  under  the  age  of  15 
living  in  the  camps,  they  must  give  ele- 
mentary school  instruction  for  them,  pro- 
vided a  public  school  is  not  within  a  radius 
of  three  miles. 

4.  New  vagrancy  statutes  must  be  enacted 
and  enforced  vigorously  by  the  police  con- 
stabulary and  the  interior  department.  This 
country  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of 
ablebodled  men  loafing  from  one  center  to 
another  and  living  off  their  brothers  who 
are  gainfully  employed.  We  shall  strictly 
enforce  the  proposition  that  he  who  is  able 
to  work  and  can  And  work  but  will  not  work, 
should  not  eat. 

5.  Consistent  with  their  primary  and  Ood- 
given  duty  of  producing  and  caring  for  chil- 


dren in  a  family,  the  women  population  of 
the  country  should  be  encouraged  to  do 
such  farm,  domestic  or  Industrial  work  that 
Is  not  considered  Injurious  to  their  health. 
This  Is  the  case  elsewhere  In  the  world  and 
especially  In  the  rvibber  producing  areas  of 
the  Far  East.  Our  women  should  not  be 
kept  back  from  earning  a  living  and  con- 
tributing to  the  welfare  of  their  country 
where  they  can. 

The  labor  laws  should  be  revised  to  give 
them  the  necessary  protection  against  ex- 
ploitation. Including  equal  pay  for  equal 
work,  adequate  maternity  leaves.  Insurance 
against  harsh  and  Injurious  treatment;  and 
they  should  be  admitted  Into  all  labor  unions 
on  an  equal  footing  with  men. 

Whereas  exploitable  nature  resources  and 
adequate  capital  are  necessary  for  any  de- 
velopment program  there  is  another  factor 
which  Is  now  considered  of  equal  Importance 
If  the  people  of  any  country  are  to  participate 
fully  In  their  own  development  and  receive 
the  maximum  benefit  therefrom  There  must 
be  available  a  sufficient  number  of  trained 
technicians,  scientists,  engineers,  doctors,  and 
skilled  workers  to  evolve,  execute,  and  carry 
on  the  development  activity,  These  In  turn 
must  come  from  a  well-trained,  literate,  and 
educated  public. 

This  factor  In  development  Is  often  the 
most  dlfflcult  because  It  is  certainly  the  most 
time  consuming  and  cannot  be  easily  tele- 
scoped. One  cannot  train  a  scientist  In  a 
year  neither  can  one  educate  engineers  and 
doctors  In  a  question  of  months  Further- 
more, they  must  be  a  part  of  a  total  education 
system  which  prepares  them  for  advanced 
training. 

We  shall  seek  to  overcome  this  handicap 
to  our  rapid  development  by  engaging  upon  a 
threefold  educational  and  health  program. 

1.  We  shall  create  In  the  University  of 
Liberia  an  Institute  of  Technical  Studies 
which  shall  be  responsible  for  training  our 
physicists,  chemists,  geopbyslclsts.  and  other 
advanced  technologists. 

2.  We  shall  undertake  a  nationwide  voca- 
tional education  training  program  adapted  to 
training  in  the  agricultural,  mechanical,  and 
other  Industrial  arts. 

A  survey  team  of  specialists  has  b«en  re- 
quested to  develop  a  master  plan  for  the 
Booker  Washington  Institute  which  should 
become  the  national  center  of  vocational 
education  In  the  country. 

3.  Higher  education  whether  It  be  voca- 
tional, classical,  or  technical  rests  squarely 
and  ultimately  upxjn  a  bcuse  of  elementary 
education.  Therefore  we  shall  embark  upon 
a  national  program  of  mass  public  elementary 
education,  literacy,  and  health.  Our  aim  Is 
to  wipe  away  forever  the  blight  of  ignorance 
and  Illiteracy  from  the  children  of  this  land. 

Within  a  bold  framework,  the  following 
stepw  shall  be  taken  to  Implement  this  pro- 
gram: 

(a)  Through  multilateral  or  bilateral  ar- 
rangements a  corps  of  teacher-training 
specialists  will  be  Invited  to  Liberia  to  or- 
ganize at  once  at  least  three  additional  rural 
teacher-training  centers. 

(b)  A  low-cost  but  durable  elementary 
school  building  will  be  designed  and  con- 
structed In  cooperation  with  local  labor  in 
every  major  town  or  village  In  the  country 

Until  the  teacher-training  schools  have 
graduated  sufficient  rural  teachers  contract 
employees  will  be  brought  in  to  man  some 
of  these  schools  after  construction  Is  com- 
pleted. 

(c)  The  department  of  public  Instruction 
will  be  required  to  develop  suitable  currlcu- 
lums  consonant  with  modern  worldwide 
trends  yet  related  to  the  historical  tradition 
of  the  people  and  needs  of  our  country. 

(d)  As  an  Inducement  to  qualified  per- 
sons to  pursue  the  educational  profession 
as  a  career  the  salary  scale  and  retirement 
scheme  of  teachers  will  b«  revised  and  Im- 
proved. 
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Despite  the  fact  that  the  local  towns  and 
communities  to  benefit  from  these  programs 
win  be  requested  to  provide  material  and 
m\nual  help  to  assist  In  the  construction 
end  of  the  program,  its  total  magnitude  is 
such  that  a  tremendous  outlay  will  be  re- 
quired beyond  the  practical  limits  of  Gov- 
ernment to  finance  from  its  normal  current 
revenues. 

It  Is  consequently  proposed  that  an  edu- 
cational and  health  fund  be  created. 

The  fund  would  be  subscribed  to  on  a  vol- 
ur.tary  basis  by  civil  servants  but  supported 
as  a  matter  of  public  and  party  policy  by  all 
persons  holding  political  appointments  or 
elected  by  popular  vote. 

In  an  underdeveloped  country  permissive 
or  casual  action  In  the  field  of  development 
often  proves  Ineffective  In  Inducing  growth; 
in  some  case^  more  compulsive  sequences 
ar;  necessary  through  active  leadership. 

Persons  svibscrlblng  to  this  fund  would 
every  quarter  receive  bonds  which  would  ma- 
ture 10  years  from  the  date  of  their  Issuance 
and  the  Income  and  earnings  from  these 
bends  would  be  exempted  from  Income  and 
other  taxes. 

A  fixed  proportion  of  the  fund  would  be 
invested  In  the  capital  of  the  development 
benk  so  as  to  facilitate  the  easy  retirement 
of  the  bonds  as  they   become  due. 

Parallel  and  in  conjunction  with  the  edu- 
cation program  a  broad  beHlth  program  must 
be  undertaken  to  assure  maximum  health 
of  the  public.  This  should  be  financed  from 
the  education  and  health  fund  and  should 
ln:iude  a  rural  health  training  program,  the 
lc><:atlon  of  clinics  In  the  new  schcol  build- 
ings in  major  towns  and  the  organization 
of  a  nationwide  Itinerant  maternity  and 
nursing  service. 

Prom  exjjerience  It  has  been  discovered 
that  given  the  necessary  exploitable  natural 
rejources.  adequate  capital,  trained  technl- 
clins  and  an  educated  and  healthy  popula- 
tion, there  is  still  a  fourth  and  final  prereq- 
uisite to  dynamic  economic  development. 

This  fourth  factor  Is  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple to  progress,  their  determination  to  raise 
themselves  up  through  hard  work,  sacrifice 
a:id  cooperative  self-help.  It  Is  Inconspicu- 
ous and  invisible  but  powerful  and  has  no 
substitute. 

A  man  or  a  woman  want  a  thing  in  an  in- 
stant but  to  will  It  requires  the  Insight  and 
u.iderstandlng  to  plan  for  It.  the  stamina  to 
work  for  It.  the  courage  to  fight  for  It  and 
tlie  endurance  to  see  It  through  to  material- 
ization. It  commands  our  own  efforts  and 
stllclts  the  assistance  of  our  friends  who  In 
the  past  have  cooperated  with  us  under  the 
o  )cn  door  policy  in  so  many  fields.  For- 
eign merchants  and  businessmen  resident  In 
L  berla  will,  we  hope,  be  willing  to  steam  out 
oi  the  harbor  of  over-the-counter  sales  and 
iiito  the  channels  of  unexplolted  opportuni- 
ties which  beckon  from  every  stage  or  pos- 
ture of  our  economic  development. 

The  win  to  move  forward  must  be  the  ce- 
rt er.t  which  binds  us  together  In  mutuality. 

In  the  final  analysis,  fellow  citizens.  If  we 
a-e  to  build  a  great  country,  we  must  believe 
In  It  In  our  hearts  and  In  our  minds.  We 
must  be  unshakably  determined  to  work  out 
the  scheme  of  our  salvation.  Our  determl- 
nntlon  to  progress  must  be  commensurate 
with  the  blessings  which  God  has  so  bounti- 
fully bestowed  upon  us. 

PUBLIC    ADMINISTRATION 

It  Is  obvious  that  with  the  meteoric  growth 
oi  our  economy  and  of  Government's  activi- 
ties which  have  expanded  rapidly,  some  waste 
and  Inefficiency  would  Inevitably  occur  and 
liiese  should  be  corrected.  Therefore  the  fol- 
lowing means  should  be  applied  as  correc- 
tives: 

1.  Discover  where  waste  and  inefficiency 
actually  exist. 

2.  Suggest  specific  programs  to  eliminate 
these. 


3.  This  to  be  done  without  disrupting  Gov- 
ernment, dampening  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  or  embarking  on  Utopian  or  quixotic 
projects  but  with  a  program  which  shall  be 
practicable,  realizable,  and  genuinely  effected 
In  view  of  funds  and  trained  personnel  avail- 
able 

4  Such  Improvements  to  be  accomplished 
In  the  light  of  new  demands  which  will  re- 
sult from  expansion  of  our  economy  due 
when  Mano,  Nlmba.  and  other  Industrial  en- 
terprises cume  into  production. 

Procedure 

1.  We  shall  seek  to  establish  a  special  com- 
mission on  Government's  operations:  (ai  To 
concist  of  7  men  with  experience  both  in  and 
out  of  Government:  and  (b)  the  chairman 
will  be  a  man  of  recognized  ability,  experi- 
enced and  intelligent  who  Is  known  to  have 
a  somewhat  critical  attitude  and  who  will  be 
wllllnc  to  work  hard  and  risk  being  un- 
popular. ' 

2.  It  is  but  natxiral  that  heads  of  branches 
of  Government  and  departments  as  well  as 
their  immediate  staffs  will  defend  the  status 
quo;  the  commission  must  therefore  be 
stacked  with  critical  minds  without  too  great 
a  risk  of  undue,  radical  action 

3  The  commission  and  chairman  will 
speak  and  act  only  In  the  name  of  the  Presi- 
dent who  will  have  final  authority  to  ap- 
prove all  actions  proposed  and  submit  them 
to  the  legislature. 

Other  members  will  reflect  a  variety  of 
views  some  critical,  some  not.  and  of  back- 
ground, some  technical  and  some  legal. 

4.  The  commission  will  be  charged  with: 
(a)  Investigating  the  programs,  practice, 
and  procedures  of  every  department  and 
agency  of  Government;  and  (b)  Investi- 
gating the  use  of  funds,  personnel,  and 
equipment  It  would  have  access  to  all  rec- 
ords; be  empowered  to  discuss  with  all  per- 
sons, public  or  private,  affected  In  the  various 
branches  of  Government.  It  should  review 
all  past  proposals  and  policies  to  ascertain 
what  cxurent  regulations  are  being  enforced 
and  v.hether  useful  Ideas  have  been  dis- 
carded or  Ignored. 

We  shall  establish  specific  programs  for 
dealing  with  any  shortcomings,  failures  re- 
vealed by  the  Investigation.  In  this  and  In 
investigations  the  Commission  will  have 
available  to  it  all  sf>eclaltzed  and  technical 
personnel  necessary  from  Government  and 
we  will  seek  assistance  from  ICA  and  U.N. 
agencies. 

5.  We  shall  establish  procedures  for  reg- 
ular, systematic  policing  of  the  Implementa- 
tion of  Its  recommendations.  A  watchdog 
committee  will  be  set  up  for  each  depart- 
ment or  agency  and  should  survey,  at  least 
three  times  per  year,  the  manner  In  which 
suggestions  are  enforced,  when  they  are  suc- 
cessful, and  change  them  if  not  successful. 

6.  We  shall  direct  the  Commission  to  begin 
its  work  In  the  executive  mansion. 

Tl.:  foregoing  programs  are  far  reaching, 
bold,  and  ambitious,  and  will  require  strong, 
able,  selfless,  honest,  devoted,  honorable, 
and  patriotic  men  to  execute  and  translate 
into  realities. 

They  will  require  men  whose  burning  de- 
sire It  Is  to  have  their  country  grow,  de- 
velop, and  prosper:  they  will  require  men 
whose  zeal" for  their  country  to  take  an  out- 
standing place  in  the  comity  of  nations  has 
eaten  them  up,  not  men  who  will  devote  their 
principal  time  and  energies  toward  develop- 
ing  their   own   resources. 

OUR    ACCKEDITED    HONORED    GUESTS 

It  Is  exhilarating  to  look  into  the  faces 
of  the  honorable  representatives  of  so  many 
friendly  governments  accredited  to  these 
ceremonies  by  their  respective  sovereigns  and 
chiefs  of  states.  Each  of  their  presence  here 
in  Africa  do  honor  and  pay  respect  to  this 
Government,  Its  representative  citizen,  and 
the  vice  president  of  the  oldest  republic  In 
Africa   who    have   now    been   Inducted    Into 


office,  betokens  what  a  wonderful  transfor- 
mation   is    taking    place    in    our    time. 

Here  are  met  together  representatives  of 
nations  from  all  of  the  continents  of  the 
earth  and  some  of  the  Isles  of  the  sea.  Their 
presence  unquestionably  establishes  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  strong  desire  to  develop  good 
relations  and  fraternity  among  all  nations 
and  we  associate  ourselves  unreservedly  with 
them.  To  us  it  inspires  new  hope  that  as  we 
thus  meet  and  are  associating  together,  in- 
terchanging courtesies,  a  new  day  has  dawned 
In  International  relations  which  we  think 
could  make  the  nucleus  for  better  under- 
standing between  ourselves  and  Insure  the 
universally  Juit  and  lasting  reign  of  peace  on 
earth  for  which  we  have  all  been  striving 
and  seeking. 

The  warmth  of  the  welcome  we  extend  to 
you  emanates  from  hearts  overflowing  with 
love  and  good  will  and  carries  with  it  a  yearn- 
ing for  peace.  Independence,  good  will  and 
brotherhood  among  all  nations  and  pyeojiles 
of  the  earth  which  we  feel  can  only  be  at- 
tained by  developing  In  each  of  us  a  new 
spirit  of  tolerance  in  things  nonessential 
and  unity  in  things  essential. 

I  note  with  Joy  the  presence  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Guinea  who  has 
come  to  associate  with  the  Llberlan  Govern- 
ment and  people  In  these  festivities.  He  Is 
a  great  nationalist  and  his  presence  is  an 
indication  of  the  closest  ties  of  friendship, 
fraternity,  and  oneness  subsisting  between 
our  two  states. 

It  Is  also  Invigorating  to  observe  attending 
at  these  ceremonies  representatives  of  so 
many  African  states,  a  situation  hitherto 
unknown.  As  we  view  this  grand  array  of 
African  personalities,  and  expect  other  Afri- 
can territories  to  come  Into  nationhood 
within  the  foreseeable  future,  we  are  over- 
whelmed and  over-awed  by  the  sight  and  by 
the  Implications  which  it  connotes  tor  the 
future.  May  each  and  all  of  us  resolve  here 
and  now  that  we  shall  lend  our  best  effort 
to  see  that  men  everywhere  become  free  and 
be  permitted,  without  molestation  or  hin- 
drance, to  organize  themselves  into  political 
communities  and  nations  under  such  forms 
and  frames  of  government  as  they  may 
choose;  this  we  know  to  be  a  fundamental 
right  to  which  all  men  are  entitled. 

As  we  view  the  changes  that  are  rapidly 
taking  place  on  our  planet  we  are  lifted  to  a 
higher  plane  In  ecstasy  and  praise  and  ex- 
press the  magnitude  of  this  feeling  by  re- 
citing the  lines  of  Julia  Ward  Howe: 

"Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming 

of  the  Lord: 
He  Is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the 

grapes  of  wrath  are  stored; 
He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightning  of  His 

terrible  swift  sword; 
His  truth  is  marching  on. 

"In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies.  Christ  was  born 

across  the  sea. 
With  a  glory  In  His  bosom  that  transfigures 

you    and    me; 
As  He  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to 

make  men  free. 
While  God  Is  marching  on." 

We  ask  that  you  be  kind  enotigh  to  convey 
to  your  respective  sovereigns  and  chiefs  of 
states  the  felicitations  and  gratitude  of  the 
Government,  people  of  Liberia,  and  myself 
for  this  high  recognition  and  distinction  ex- 
tended to  us.  our  Government  and  people; 
we  assure  them  of  the  encouragement  which 
it  gives  to  us  for  greater  efforts  on  our  part 
to  work  and  strive  with  might  and  main  for 
the  development  and  strengthening  of  our 
own  country  meanwhile  wishing  for  their 
respective  nations,  governments  aiid  peoples 
Internal  peace,  happiness,  prosperity,  and 
solidarity. 

We  have  the  pleasant  privilege  erf  noting 
the  presence  of  nximerous  of  our  invited 
guests  from  abroad — men  and  women  who 
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hare  been  particTi'.ar'.v  and  epniiine'.y  h^-'pfu! 
to  the  c^rir.try  in  Its  struegle  f.ir  develnp- 
ment.  Miny  of  them  are  m»n  who  have 
vested  Interests  here  In  concession."!  and  o'lher 
business — men  who,  In  the  early  years  of  the 
present  administration  seeing  ovir  .striigrs^'.es 
to  get  ?'arted.  rend'»red  us  assistani^p  rti^d 
advice,  and  even  extended  us  end  ;wmenta, 
gifts,  and  grants  In  diflerent  fields  of  en- 
deavor. We  welcome  them  and  hope  their 
stay  will   be   most   p!ea.sar.t  and  enjoyable. 

Coming  home,  we  have  the  g-ood  fortime 
of  being  blessed  with  the  extremely  rure 
privilege  of  having  one  .f  ( Mr  former  Presi- 
dent.'?, an  octosenarian  -  ne  f  *^'.  ,~e  who 
weathered  the  .storms  ti.it  r.-.e:  '-cl  t.^e 
nation  In  the  peri:ou,s  yenr.s  wii'^n  :;ie:'_'  w.ls 
no  United  Nation? 

We  give  thanks  to  Cod  for  sparing  his  life 
and  sustaining  him  with  a  reasonable  por- 
tion of  health  and  strength  to  be  with  us 
In  these  days  of  reconstruction  to  give 
counsel,   aduce   and  encoiu'agement. 

May  his  years  continue  to  accumulate  and 
as  his  years  shall  be  so  may  be  his  strength. 

Now  to  yo!i,  my  fellow  countrymen,  let  us 
with  united  hearts,  mind.",  and  strength  press 
vigorously  and  persistently  forward  to  raise 
our  nation  to  a  hitrher  and  yet  higher 
stratum  cf   natlonhcx-d. 

May  God  keep,  prosper,  .md  save  the  state. 


NEW  HOPE  FOR  FARM  LEGISLATION 

Mr,  SYMINGTON.  Mr  President, 
v.hile  the  President's  faiTn  message  is 
general  and  the  acid  test  of  accomplish- 
ment will  come  later,  it  would  appear 
the  administration  has  shifted  from  its 
uncompromising  attitude  wuh  regard  to 
farm  legislation. 

If  this  apparent  ?hift  in  the  adminis- 
tration's policy  IS  fulfilled,  it  .should  re- 
move the  blocliade,  and  open  the  way  for 
sound  farm  legislation  in  this  Congress. 

Based  on  the  President's  latest  state- 
ments, a  comprehensive  farm  bill  alon^ 
the  hnes  of  S.  2862.  the  bill  I  introduced 
last  month,  would  seem  to  have  a  .cood 
chance  of  being  pa.ssed  by  the  Congress 
and  approved  by  the  President. 

My  bill  would  appear  to  meet  the  con- 
ditions set  up  by  the  President. 

It  would  halt  the  costly  buildup  of 
surplus  stocks. 

It  would  reduce  the  c"^-t  of  the  pro- 
gram by  several  billion  dollars. 

Most  important,  it  v.ouid  give  our  Na- 
tion's farm  families  an  opportunity  to 
earn  a  fair  return  on  their  labor  and 
investment. 

It  must  be  kep*  .n  mmd.  however,  that 
this  farm  me-.sa^e  is  in  very  general 
terms, 

Furtherm.ore,  the  President  holds  to 
the  preference  for  the  no-controls  low- 
price  program  advocated  by  his  Secre- 
taiT  of  Agriculture  fur  over  7  years. 

This  is  the  program  which,  according 
to  an  ofScial  D.partmf^nt  of  Agriculture 
report,  would  result  In  85 -cent  wheat,  70- 
cenc  corn,  and  20-cent  cotton;  and  wiiich 
would  result  in  even  lander  siii'pluses  of 
wheat,  nee.  cotton,  and  other  products. 

If  the  President's  statements,  however, 
do  indicate  a  shift  from  th"  administra- 
tion's previoiis  position,  it  ca.n  mean  that 
my  bill  or  other  similar  sound  programs 
will  be  approved;  and  if  that  happens, 
the  family  farms  of  America  can  look  to 
an  end  of  the  farm  depression  thev  have 
known  in  recent  vears. 
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EXCHANGE   OF   FNMA   MHirrnAGES 
FOR  BONDS 

Mr.  CtORE  Mr.  President,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  today  carries  an  article 
which  spates  that  $200  million  of  home 
mortga.,t.s  OAiied  by  ti.f  Federal  National 
Mortica^e  A.>.so<:  .^itiun  are  now  being 
offered  to  hoklers  of  nonmarketable  2^4- 
per  •-■nt  bonds.  This  is  the  second  step 
by  the  Eisenhower  administration  in  its 
determined  effort  to  give  away  a  large 
block  of  assets  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
This  questionable  maneuver  has  been 
condemned  by  the  Senate  by  an  over- 
whelming vote.  Nevertheless,  the  ad- 
ministration continues  to  show  its  utter 
contempt  of  this  body  and  its  opinions, 
and  a  disregard  for  the  general  welfare, 
in  proceeding  to  give  away  these  valu- 
able assets. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  describes  this 
giveaway  plan  as  a  "budget-balancing 
device."  It  is  that  kind  of  a  device, 
Mr.  President,  but  it  is  much  more.  In 
addition  to  being  an  outright  giveaway 
of  assets  which  belong  to  the  American 
people,  it  is  also  an  act  of  outright 
favoritism  to  the  banks  and  insurance 
companies  which  hold  these  particular 
nonmarketable  bonds.  The  administra- 
tion is  .solicitous  of  their  welfare  and  is 
evidently  attempting  to  bail  them  out. 
at  a  cost  to  the  general  public.  It  is  a 
pity  the  same  regard  is  not  shown  for 
the  ordinary  citizen  who  holds  a  small 
amount  of  savings  bonds. 

The  administration  is  evidently  has- 
tening this  transaction  to  avoid  its  being 
absolutely  prohibited  by  the  Congress. 
I  think  it  is  most  strange  that  the  ad- 
ministration, which  professes  to  be  so 
concerned  about  the  management  of  the 
public  debt,  should  wish  to  retire  bonds 
paying  2^4  percent  interest  and  to  issue 
new  bonds  bearing  interest  rates  in 
e.xcess  of  4'li  percent. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Gardiner  C.  Means, 
an  eminent  economist,  has  written  a  let- 
ter to  the  editor  of  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald  concerning  the  inter- 
est rate  ceiling  on  Government  bonds. 

There  are.  in  my  opinion,  many  cogent 
reasons  for  not  removing  or  raising  the 
existing  4 '4-percent  ceiling.  Mr,  Means 
has  emphasized  one  of  them,  namely, 
that  it  would  be  mast  unwise  to  saddle 
the  public  with  30  or  40  years  of  im- 
necessarily  high  intere.st  charges.  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  position 
taken  by  Mr  Means  in  this  letter. 

An  administration  which  constantly 
talks  about  the  need  for  more  business- 
like administration  of  our  Government 
is  insisting  upon  acting  in  this  unbusi- 
nesslike way.  I  know  of  no  major,  pri- 
vate, well-managed  corporation  which 
would  seek  to  convert  its  short-term 
debt  to  longtime  debt  in  a  period  when 
interest  rates  were  at  historic  highs. 
The  businesslike  procedure  would  be  to 
do  the  opposite,  yet  that  is  exactly  what 
the  administration  proposes  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  well  pointed  out 
In  the  letter  by  Mr  Gardiner  C.  Means, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Iktekest  Ratk  Issues 

Your  January  31  editorial  on  Oovernmeut 
Intereet  rates  troubles  me.  It  seems  to  Im- 
ply that  because  long  terms  could  now  be 
sold  at  a  lower  current  Interest  rate  than 
short  terms,  their  Interest  cost  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  would  be  less.  This  would  be  a 
very  shortsighted  view. 

In  historical  j>erspectlve.  Interest  rates. 
are  now  high  and  we  can  reasonably  ex- 
pect prosperous  periods  In  the  future  when 
interest  rates  will  be  much  lower.  To  Is- 
sue long  terms  at  4'-i  percent  or  more  can 
commit  the  public  to  high  rates  for  30  or 
40  years  The  temporary  payment  of  a 
somewhat  higher  short-term  rate  will  allow 
refunding  to  wait  until  long  term  rates  are 
lower. 

At  no  time  In  the  last  40  years  has  the 
Ooverninent  paid  more  than  4  percent  on 
Its  long  term  Issues.  It  has  not  even  used 
the  power  to  pay  4 '4   percent. 

I  cannot  imagine  a  competent  financial 
counselor  advising  a  big.  solvent  corporation 
to  refund  Its  short  debt  Into  long  terms  at 
the  present  time  In  the  light  of  the  high 
current  rates,  the  long  history  of  lower  rates 
and  the  known  policy  of  tight  money 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  4 '-^ -percent  limit 
Is  a  sound  and  needed  protection  of  the 
public  Interest.  There  Is  always  the  danger 
that  an  administration,  whether  Republican 
or  Democratic,  will,  through  poor  Judgment 
or  through  too  close  association  with  the 
financial  community,  saddle  the  public  with 
30  or  40  years  of  unnecessarily  high  Interest 
charges.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  le^timate 
exercise  of  congressional  responsibility  and 
wisdom  to  guard  against  this  danger  by  set- 
ting a  limit  so  that  refunding  Into  long 
terms  can  only  be  done  when  long-term  rates 
are  below  44  percent. 

That  the  danger  Is  real  Is  suggested  by  the 
history  of  the  last  few  years.  The  present 
administration  came  Into  office  with  the  an- 
nounced Intention  of  (1)  bringing  about 
higher  rates  and  (3)  refunding  the  Govern- 
ment debt  into  longer  terms.  Both  objec- 
tives made  some  sen£e  at  the  time,  particu- 
larly the  latter  because  of  the  Intention  to 
bring  about  higher  Interest  rates. 

However,  the  administration  worked  on 
the  first  and  not  the  second,  so  that  today 
Interest  rates  are  high  while  the  average 
duration  of  the  public  debt  Is  shorter  than 
7  years  ago  The  sudden  urge  to  be  active 
in  refunding  the  debt  for  a  long  perkxl  to 
come,  at  high  rates,  can  hardly  help  but 
raise  the  question  of  why,  in  the  light  of  the 
inaction  during  the  last  7  years. 

Oardinee  C    Means. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  an  expert  in  this  field. 
I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  what  the  in- 
crease in  the  annual  cost  of  the  national 
debt  is.  roughly,  as  the  result  of  the 
policies  of  this  administration. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
referring  to  me  as  an  expert,  though  I 
mu.'^t  disclaim  the  title.  I  am  only  a 
layman  who  has  labored  to  understand 
the  ins  and  outs  of  this  problem,  which 
so  adversely  affects  the  public  interest  in 
the  way  it  has  been  handled. 

To  answer  the  Senator's  question,  the 
cost  of  carrying  the  Interest  charge  on 
the  public  debt  has  lncrea.sed  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  since  1952. 
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Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator.  He  is  an  expert  to 
me,  because  he  is  always  very  logical  on 
this  subject, 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  DEMOCRATIC 
CONFERENCE  MONDAY.  FEBRU- 
ARY 15.  1960 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  make  the  announcement  to  the 
Senate  that  there  will  be  a  Democratic 
conference  on  Monday  morning.  Febru- 
ary 15,  at  9:30,  at  which  time  we  will 
ditxuss  the  President's  budget,  the  joint 
economic  repHJrt.  and  the  matter  of  in- 
terest rates.  This  will  sei-ve  as  a  notice 
to  the  Democrats  that  a  meeting  will  be 
held  at  that  time  on  that  date  to  cover 
these  particular  subjects.  . 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 


STUDY  OF  US    FOREIGN  POUCY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No  1081,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  250, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  250 »  authorizing  a  study  of  U.S. 
foreign  E>olicy  by  the  Committee  on  Pot- 
eign  Relations 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con'^ent  to  have  printe^d 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  covering  this 
matter,  and  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  the 
chaii-man  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  from  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr  FulbrightI.  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  whom  was  referred  the  resolution 
(S  Res  250)  authorizing  the  Committee  on 
FVjreign  Relations  to  make  a  study  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy,  and  providing  additional 
funds  therefor,  having  considered  the  same, 
report  favorably  thereon  without  amend - 
jnent,  and  recommend  that  the  resolution 
be  agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

This  resolution  would  authorize  the  ex- 
penditure of  »185,000  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  from  February  1, 
1960,  through  January  31,  1961— "To  make 
a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  conduct,  of  VS.  foreign 
policy,  with  special  reference  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  the  problems  of  world  disarmament." 

The  purposes  of  the  study  are  stated  fully 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in 
Its  report  to  the  Senate  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 250  (S.  Rept,  1027,  86th  Cong,,  2d  sess  ) . 


Additional  information  on  the  contemplated 
Inquiry  is  contained  In  a  letter  to  Senator 
Thomas  C.  Hennings.  Jr  .  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
from  Senator  J.  W,  Pulbricht.  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
U.S.  Senate, 
CoMMrrTEE  ON  Foreign  Relations. 

January  22,  1960. 
Hon.  Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Jr., 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, US.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Hennings:  I  am  writing 
to  call  your  attention  to  Senate  Resolution 
250.  authorizing  a  study  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  The 
resolution  was  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  on  January  18,  and  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

In  brief,  the  resolution  authorizes  ex- 
penditures by  the  Comm  ttee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  a  total  of  $185,000  during  the 
next  year  to  continue  Inquiries  being  con- 
ducted by  the  committee  into  foreign  ix)li- 
cles  of  the  United  States,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  Latin  America  and  the  problems  of 
world   disarmament.      In    text    and    purpose 


this  resolution  is  similar  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 31,  agreed  to  February  2.  1959.  which 
authorized  the  expenditure  of  not  to  exceed 
$500,000,  This  resolution,  therefore,  is  $316.- 
000  less  than  the  amount  authorized  last 
session  and  $202,466  less  than  the  estimated 
exfyendlture  last  year. 

The  committees'  activities  of  last  year, 
which  will  be  continued  this  session  on  a 
reduced  scale,  are  described  in  the  report 
(No.  1027)  which  accompanied  the  resolu- 
tion to  the  floor  The  report  also  contains 
the  committees  budget  for  the  requested 
$185,000. 

I  hope  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration will  be  able  to  give  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration  to  this  matter. 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  W.  FuLBRiGHT,  Chairman. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  budget  for  the 
propased  inquiry  in  connection  with  the 
resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  budget 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Feb.  1,  1960,  to  Jan.  .ft,  1961 

Posit  k>n 

XumlK^r 

Base  salary 
(I»cr  annum) 

Oross  salary 
(per  auiium) 

STAFF 

lipedl  anU  investipntive:  SUfT  member 

I 

$8,040 

5,580 
5.040 
:{,480 
;',880 

2,  MO 

i4fiO 

2.4<fl 

7W) 

7tU 

$1,S,044 

11.023 

10,113 

7.212 

fv082 

.1.  i".29 

.^2«» 
2. 3ra 
2.3<a 

K'liUiiiitl  ..lui  n'M'uix-li: 

Stair  nsjUstant 

IV) ".""":::: 

Pt.ilT  mrmher 

l»o ""   .. 

Adniinisiniiivc  aiid  ckfical: 

Asl>l^Ulll  (krk 

I>o 

l>o 

l>o . 

I)o 

Tol.ll 

10 

7n  4<I9 

APMIVISTRVTlrE 

ronlrtlmiion  tn  pmirtoytes  lienllh  ix-nofll  protnims  (F'ul'  f  I>a«  8fi-3S2.  ofTwtive  Julv  1,  1960) 

<'<»iitni>uiioii  to  iivil  .M-rvipr  rctiri'iimit  fund  (tiV-j  perctiit  of  totiil  salurii-s  iwid)  ..  .." 

C'l  iriWuiioii  to  einplojrees  FtxlfTal  omi>loy«><«  group  life  iiisurauci-  (27  ci-nts  iw  month  per  $1,000  cov- 

iMVli^i'l              

4fK'i 

4,  576 

210 

2.'i.000 

2.S  raw 

Ki  iiii'MirsjiMf  loiymcnLs  t'>  ;..■••'»•-«.■ .„ , __ 

1  r:iv<l  ■  mclii>-i\  (■  of  flcl'l  1                      ins) 

Hi  ii;iit:>  1  iiKlii.'iivp  of  r*'!"'               '-1 

Wiim-N*  (w-s.  e\(M'Uses . _. \ II"""III 

."^tjilioiifiy,  olUoe  .v-upplios 

4.M»K) 
■'  1*10 

r<Mnniuiiicatioii.'i  il<>lrpl)ot>i',  tfloFmph^ ...                        .'.  "W 

2  UK) 

.NCwspiiiHTs.  in!U!azui(>s,  an<l  documnits , 

1   (IK) 

Ci>iitingtii(  liuid ..    

4,340 

Tot;il 

114,  Hil 

Orand  total 

Vif,  (ITIO 

KuikIs  roqueslwl.  S.  Res.  250.  $IVi,0OO. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand  the 
situation,  the  resolution  is  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  one  offered  last  year  for 
the  investigation  of  our  foreign  policy 
with  particular  reference  to  South  and 
Central  America. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  study  of  foreign  policy  in  general, 
with  Latin  American  studies,  and  with 
disarmament  studies  primarily. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  this  the  subcom- 
mitted  headed  by  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon I  Mr.  Morse]? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that 
thus  far,  nothing  has  been  done  in  this 
f^eld. 


I  further  understand  that  the  amount 
requested  by  the  committee  has  been 
reduced  by  $315,000, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     That  is  coirect. 

I  point  out  that  of  the  amount  re- 
quested, $50,000  of  the  $185,000  is  for  the 
special  studies  on  Latin  America.  I 
point  out  further  that  to  date  a  number 
of  policy  studies  have  been  issued  by  that 
committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  placed  in  the 
Record  yesterday  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that,  ui  addition  to  its  regular 
staff,  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  authority,  through  passage  of  special 
resolutions,  to  employ  an  additional  three 
professional  staff  members,  two  of  them 
to  be  permanent,  and  the  third  to  be 
temporary.     Is  that  correct? 
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Mr.  MAxN'SFIELD.  I  do  not  ki^:0\v, 
except  that  under  the  heading  of  T)ther 
Administrative"  is  the  flexure  $7  000, 
Vvhich.  to  my  mind,  would  not  be  enough 
for  even  one  staff  expert. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  mean  through 
passage  of  special  resoluticn.s.  I  notice 
that  the  Comjnittee  on  Fore;:;n  Relatiorws 
does  have  additional  professional  stafT 
members  besides  tho.se  regularly  pro- 
vided 

Mr.  MA.vriFIKLD.  Oh.  yes:  and  that 
is  m  the  budget  request,  because  it  sliows. 
for  example,  a  staff  member  to  work  on 
leg-il  and  invest. native  matter^  and  also 
an  editorial  and  research  s'  'T  member. 
Then,  of  course,  there  will  be  i«u  other 
staff  members,  plus  clerical  help,  for  all 
these  studif.-. 

Mr.  ELLENDI;K  Then,  m  other 
words,  what  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  has  d  n^^  so  to  speak,  is  to  do 
away  with  subcommittees.  The  commit- 
tee has  added  more  professional  staff 
memberr-  so  that  the  full  committee  does 
the  work  which  would  ordinarily  be  done 
by  subcommittt^es,  or  special  committees. 

Mr  MANSFTELD.  No.  This  work  is 
only  on  a  temporary  basis,  so  far  as  the 
committee  is  concerned.  The  permanent 
.''taff  still  consists  of  only  four  experts, 
and  the  o'hers  are  rn  temporary  a.ssign- 
ment.  m  liiie  with  these  studies. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  a  while  ago  I  stated  that 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
ha,d.  m  ad.lition  to  its  regular  staff  of 
10,  3  additional  professional  staff  mem- 
bers. What  I  should  have  pointed  out 
was  that  the  complete  staff  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  in  addition 
to  its  reeular  staff  of  10.  includes  2  per- 
manent professional  5  raff  members.  1 
temporary  profe-ssionul  staff  member 
and  3  permanent  cle:  cal  assistants. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted 
that  the  Senator  has  cl*>areri  up  the  rec- 
ord. I  have  checke^l 
find  that  he  is  correct 
he  has  just  made  I 
this  instance  th^  r^C'-):' 


the    fact-     ar.d    I 

m  the  .-tatcmc-n: 

am   slad  that  in 

IS  entirely  clear. 


Mr.  EI. LENDER  A.,  I  stated  a  mo- 
ment ago.  aithoush  th"  Forf^isn  Rela- 
tions Committee  is  not  a.sku^.„'  f';r  the 
creation  of  more  subcommittees,  v^t  it 
has  increased  the  number  of  its  iJiuft.-,- 
sionaJ.  as  well  a^  clerical.  sta£f  mem- 
bers, so  that  a  tiood  deal  of  the  -Aork 
formerly  ri  >ae  by  subci^nimittees  is  done 
by  the  staff  of  the  committee, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  work  cif  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  is  increas- 
ing in  view  of  the  worldwide  responsi- 
bilities this  Government  has  a.s.^umed 
and  the  delicate  questions  which  must 
be  faced.  The  result  is  that  -a '^  hPive 
had  to  farm  out  much  of  o;r  \\n:k 
Perhaps  in  this  way  eventually  w--  shall 
be   able   to   do  more   in  the   ccm'r:i*V:'p 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr 
Grufning  in  the  chair  ■  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  resolution 

The  resolution  'S.  Res  250  was  a^'.-'-od 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Comn-flttee  on  F  re.gn 
Relations,  or  ar.y  du'.v  authorized  subc'p-.- 
mrire   thereof    i?   .mthi  r; /fd    iv-ter  sertiaij 


IH  .1.  and  136  of  the  Legisl,tti\e  Reorgani- 
z«:.  Ill  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  ac- 
cord' in  p  with  lt8  Jurisdiction  specified  by 
ra: '  x.x  .  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  conduct  of  United  States  for- 
eign pxjUcy.  with  special  reference  to  Latin 
America,  and  the  problems  of  world  disarma- 
ment. 

Sec.  2  For  the  purjxsses  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1980.  to 
January  31.  1961.  Inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  e.xpendltures;  (2i  to  employ 
upon  a  temporary  basis,  technical,  clerical, 
and  other  assistants  and  consultants;  (3' 
to  hold  stich  hearings,  to  stt  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places  during  the  sessions,  recesses, 
and  adjourned  pcrlcxls  of  the  Senate;  (4)  to 
require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attcrul- 
ance  of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  correspondence,  books,  papers,  and 
documents;  (5)  to  take  such  testimony;  and 
(6»  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  head*  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Infor- 
mation, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government, 
as  It  deems  advisable. 

Sec  3  In  the  conduct  of  Its  studies  the 
committee  may  use  the  experience,  knowl- 
edge, and  advice  of  private  organization*, 
schools.  Institutions,  and  Individuals  In  Its 
discretion,  and  It  Is  authorized  to  divide  the 
work  of  the  studies  among  such  Individuals, 
groups,  and  Institutions  as  It  may  deenr  ap- 
propriate and  may  enter  Into  contracts  for 
this  purpose. 

Src.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $185.- 
000.  for  the  period  ending  January  31.  1961. 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  commi;  -cc 


ASSISTANCE  TO  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
SENATE  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
VISITS  TO  THE  TNITED  STATES 
BY  FORELi.N    LK  i.MTARIES 

>.L  MAN- FIELD  .Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1084.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  245. 

The  PREPiniNC  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  •  .-.  d  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
'S  Res.  245>  providing  assLstance  to 
Members  of  the  Senate  in  the  discharge 
of  their  responsibilities  in  connection 
with  visits  to  the  United  States  by  for- 
eign dignita:  i'      a-ai  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRK.SIDLNO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  NL"  Piesident,  I 
a.k  ';:..ir.:m.ous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  ir.  the  Record  at  th!-  poir.l  ex- 
cerpUj  from  ilie  report  n"  ti.'  caimmittee 
accompai.-. msr  Senai"  Resolution  245. 
a  le'te;-  U)  ilie  Senator  from  Mi.s.^ouii 
I  Mr.  H=:.N.NINGS]  ircm  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Fore.gn  F?elation- 
ar.d  :!ie  re'-'ulatH'ii.^  tiealine  wiih  th.o  r*^- 
ceptrm  of  foreurn  difnitanos  and  mem- 
bers of  parliaments  pur"~uant  ''>  s»T.Te 
Resolu'!-':i  2  '9 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

nus  resolution  (S  Res.  245)  would  author- 
J»e  the  Commlttje  on  Foreign  Relations  to 
employ  from  February  1.  1960.  through  Jan- 
uary 31,  1961.  one  additional  professional 
staff  member  to  aMlst  the  Senate  properly 
to  discharge  Its  activities  and  resporulbUitles 
In  connection  with  p«u-tlctpatlon  in  various 
Interparliamentary  Institutions  and  to  facili- 
tate the  Interchange  and  reception  In  the 
United  States  of  members  of  foreign  legisla- 
tive bodies  and  prominent  otDclals  of  foreign 
governments. 

Also  authorized  would  be  the  expenditure 
of  $£.000  for  expenses  of  members  In  this  con- 
nection. 

The  purposes  of  Senate  Resolution  245  arc 
more  fully  stated  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  In  Its  accompanying  report  to 
the  Senate  (S  Rept.  1024.  Beth  Cong..  2d 
a«M  ).  Additional  Information  Is  contained 
In  a  letter  to  Senator  Thomas  C  Hknnimgs. 
Jr  .  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  from  Senator  J  W.  Ftn.- 
BRicHT.  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  which  letter  Is  as  follows: 
US  Senatt. 
COMMrrrn  on  Foskicn   Rrt-ATiows. 

January   18.   1960 
Hon    Thomas  C   HtNMiNCA  Jr  , 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Rulen  and  Admin- 
iftratton,  V  S.  Senate.   Washington,  D.C. 

Dcak  Senatok  Hennincs  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 246  has  been  referred  to  the  Committee 
OQ  Rules  and  Administration.  That  resolu- 
tion would  authorize  assistance  to  Memt>er« 
of  the  Senate  In  the  discharge  of  their 
responsibilities  in  connection  with  visits  to 
the  United  states  by  foreign  dtgnltioies,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

This  resolution,  reported  unanimously 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  is 
an  extension  of  Senate  Resolution  32  of 
Identical  title,  agreed  to  during  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  86th  Congress  and  continues  a 
practice  Initiated  In  1958  by  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 259  of  the  85th  Congress.  It  authorizes 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  ex- 
pend not  more  than  »5.000  between  February 
1.  1960.  and  January  31.  1961.  for  the  re- 
ception of  foreign  visitors.  It  also  author- 
izes the  employment  of  one  professional  staff 
member  to  assist  members  In  the  reception 
of  such  guests  and  to  help  In  aranglng  for 
US.  participation  In  Interparliamentary 
activities. 

As  you  know,  many  Senators  hare  partici- 
pated in  conferences  abroad  with  representa- 
tives of  other  parliamentary  bodlc«  llieM 
conferences,  and  the  visits  of  foreign  par- 
liamentarians to  this  country,  have  served  to 
promote  the  democratic  process  In  the  world - 

During  the  past  year.  Senate  Resolution 
32  enabled  Members  of  the  Senate  to  receive 
approximately  150  members  of  foreign  parlia- 
ments and  leaders  of  foreign  governments. 
The  total  cost  for  the  reception  of  the«e 
visiting  dignitaries  and  the  reimbursement 
of  the  minor  expenses  which  Members  In- 
curred totaled  $2,470  44.  As  required  by  Sen- 
ate Resolution  32.  disbursements  have  been 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  certified  by  the  Senator  Incxirrlng 
such  expenses  and  approved  by  the  chnlrman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  In 
addition,  expenditures  have  t>een  subject  to 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  a  copy 
of  which  may  be  found  In  Senate  Report  1024 
to  accompany  Senate  Resolution  245. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  mill  approve  Sen- 
ate Resolution  245 

Very  truly  yotir^ 

J    ';k,-    r      --n-rnr. 

C ';  .T ."  ^'1 3  n . 
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Regulations  promulgated  last  session  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  for  the 
expenditure  of  funds  under  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 32.  «hlch  would  be  continued  this  ses- 
sion under  Senate  Resolution  245.  are  as 
f  oUows  I 

KEGTTUITTOIfS 

Reception  of  foreign  dignitaries  and  mem- 
bers of  parliaments  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  259 

1.  No  expenditure  shall  be  made  from  the 
sum  provided  by  Senate  Resolution  259  (86th 
Cong..  1st  sese  I,  agreed  to  March  7,  1958. 
except  for  actual  and  necefisary  expenses,  and 
unless  approved  In  WTltlng  In  advance  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

2.  Disbursements  and  reimbursements  for 
expenses,  from  the  sum  contained  In  such 
resolution,  shall  be  generally  for  the  assist- 
ance and  reception  of  foreign  ofSclais  visiting 
the  United  States.  Including  members  of  for- 
eign legislative  bodies,  or  In  connection  with 
parliamentary  meetings  and  similar  gather- 
ings. 

3  Authorization  of  expenditures  from  the 
fund  created  by  Senate  Resolution  259,  of 
reimbursement  therefrom,  shall  be  limited  to 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  to  such  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  as  the  clialrman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  may  designate. 

4.  The  stair  member  employed  by  authority 
of  said  resolution  shall,  under  tiie  direction 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  chief  of  staff 
thereof,  make  such  arrangements  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  the  resolution.  Including  the  ob- 
taining of  advance  authorizations  required 
for  paynjent  of  actual  and  necessary  expenses, 
and  the  keeping  of  appropriate  records.  All 
records  of  receipts,  reimbursements,  and 
other  matters  c<incerning  the  use  of  the  sum 
under  the  resolution  shaU  be  maintained  in 
the  administrative  files  of  the  committee. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  I  wonder 
whether  there  mipht  be  placed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  indicating  whether 
or  not  the  entire  $5,000  was  spent  last 
year. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  No:  the  entire 
$5,000  was  not  spent.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  total  spent  was 
$2,470.44. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  i-esolution  (S.  Res.  245)  was 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  In  order  to  a.ssl8t  the  Sen- 
ate properly  to  discharge  and  coordinate  Its 
activities  and  resp>onslbllitles  In  connection 
with  participation  in  various  luterparlla- 
mentary  Institutions  and  to  facilitate  the  In- 
terchange and  reception  in  the  United  States 
of  members  of  foreign  legislative  bodies  and 
prominent  officials  of  foreign  governments, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  Is 
authorized  from  Febrxiary  1.  1960.  through 
January  31.  1961.  to  employ  one  additional 
professional  8*aff  member  to  be  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  at  rates 
of  compensation  to  be  llxed  by  the  chair- 
man m  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  202<e)  of  the  Legislative  Beorgani- 
catlon  Act  of  1946.  as  amended. 

Sec.  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay  the  actual 
and  necessary  expenses  Incurred  In  connec- 
tion with  activities  authorized  by  this  res- 
olution and  approved  in  advance  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, which  shall  not  exceed  »5.000  from 


February  1,  1960.  through  January  31,  1961. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
upon  vouchers  certified  by  the  Senator  in- 
curring such  expenses  and  approved  by  the 
chairman. 


AUTHORIZATION  F.  )R  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  IN- 
SULAR AFFAIRS  TO  INVESTIGATE 
CERTAIN  MATTER;-  WITHIN  ITS 
JURISDICTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1085,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  230. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  LEGTSLATrvTE  Clekk  a  resolution 
'S.  Res.  230),  authorizing  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to 
investigate  certain  matters  within  its 
jurisdiction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  .Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  my 
distinguished  senior  colleague,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  (Mr.  Murray]  is  away 
from  Washing^ton  on  official  business. 

Ill  the  hope  that  his  absence  will  not 
delay  consideration  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 230  at  this  time,  he  has  asked  that 
the  following  statement  bearing  on  this 
resolution  be  read  at  this  pKDint: 

Senate  Resolution  230  was  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs with  only  one  dissenting  vote.  The 
memt>er  of  the  committee  who  dissented  was 
of  the  belief  that  the  resolution  should 
provide    for    $175,000    rather    than    t200,0C0. 

The  amount  sought  under  the  resolution 
is  the  same  amount  received  by  the  com- 
mittee dtirlng  the  past  2  years  by  special 
resolution  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  ad- 
ditional personnel  and  for  administrative 
purposes.  Although  the  budgeting  of  the 
funds  sought  under  Senate  Resolution  230 
provides  for  the  retention  of  15  staff  mem- 
bers as  opposed  to  14  staff  members  pro- 
vided for  last  year,  adjustment  in  other 
budget  items  obviates  the  need  for  obtain- 
ing funds  in  excess  of  those  obtained  last 
year.  Senate  Resolution  230  reflects  the 
Judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Interior  Committee  as  the  commit- 
tee's need  for  funds  to  retain  additional 
personnel. 


Mr  Pif.s.dt.nt,  I  a.'-k  unai.in:ou£  con- 
sent that  ti;e  It  ;x)rt  of  the  committee 
on  Senate  Resolution  230,  and  a  letter 
from  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  budget  of  the 
committee  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

This  resolution  (S.  Res.  230)  would  au- 
thorize the  expenditure  of  $200,000  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee  there- 
of, from  February  1,  1960,  through  Janu- 
ary 31,  1961.  to  examine,  investigate,  and 
make  a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters 
pertaining  to  (1)  minerals,  materials,  and 
fuels;  |2|  Irrigation,  reclamation,  and  power 
development;  (3)  public  lands;  (4)  Indians; 
and  (51    territories  and  Insular  affairs. 

The  purposes  of  the  resolution  are  more 
fully  explained  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Thomas 
C.  Hennings.  Jr..  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  from  Sen- 
ator James  E.  Murray,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  which 
letter  (with  accompanying  budget)  is  as 
follows: 

U.S.    Sen  ATT. 
Committee  on  Interior 

AND  Insular  Affairs, 

January  22,  1960. 
Hon.  Thomas  C.  Hennincs,  Jr., 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  VS.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Pending  before  your 
committee  is  Senate  Resolution  230  which 
authorizes  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  to  retain  additional  staff 
personnel,  and  to  make  expenditures  In  the 
amount  of  $200,000  for  this  and  other  pur- 
poses. I  am  submitting  herewith  a  budget 
in  accordance  with  wliich  expenditures  will 
be  made  by  the  committee  under  t;ie  reso- 
lution. 

Our  proposed  expendittire  of  funds  for 
staff  and  administrative  purposes  during  the 
coming  year  is  being  maintained  at  the  same 
level  which  prevailed  during  the  past  2 
years.  One  additional  employee  will  be  re- 
tained, a  research  assistant,  bringing  the 
staff  level  to  15  employees.  By  making  ad- 
justments In  other  budget  items,  the  addi- 
tional employee  can  be  retained  without  in- 
creasing our  proposed  expenditures  beyond 
the  level  of  the  past  2  years. 

V.'hen  Senate  Resolution  230  is  scheduled 
for  consideration  by  your  committee,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  appear  In  behalf  of  the  resolution. 
Sincerely  yours. 

James  E.  Murray. 

Chairman. 
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>  uniis  rpquwtwl.  S.  Rps   230.  rjiO.(X<). 

Mr  ELLEN'DER  Mr  President,  can 
the  Sena".or  inform  us  whether  or  not 
thi.s  commiilee  has  any  extra  help  by 
way  of  additional  professional  staff 
members    and    clerical   as."^istants? 

Mr  MANSFIELD,  My  understanding 
is  that  therf^  i.s  not. 

Mr    ELLENDER 
to    the    10    rPk'ula: 
committee    would 
memoers  und^r  ti.r-^ 
correct'' 

Mr   MANSFIELD 
is,  altoRethPr 

Mr    ell:;nder 


I  he.se  eight  receive 
511  41548  to  $14.- 

That  is  correct. 
President,  will  the 


\ 


So  'ha'  \n  addition 

ta:!'    ni 'nibers,    the 

.' -v     have    15    staff 

re.iolution.     Is  that 

Fifteen;  yes.    That 

And    of    those    15, 

8  would  be  technician.-      Is  that  correcf 

Mr    MANSFIELD       Y.-s 

Mr.  ELLENDER 
salaries  rani'int;  tron 
779  45       Is  that  c-  ■::■' 

Mr     MANSFIELD 

Mr    CURTIS       Mr 
Si^na^or  yield  ' 

Mr    MANSf-TELD       I  yield. 

Mr  CUR  I  IS  Does  this  number  in- 
clude all  of  tlio-e  who  serve  on  a  per 
diem  or  contract.ial  basis  for  that  com- 
m.ttee^ 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Sj  far  as  I  know, 
::  woild  not  moiu  e  those  who  serve  on 
that  oa.-.^  As  01  now  I  know  of  no 
ccn^iltant-  a  no  are  to  be  hired  except 
as  enur.ciated  in  the  budget  under  the 
title  Con-ultants.  Agency  Reimburse- 
ments for  which  the  sum  of  $15,000  is 
alloc  a "ed 

Mr  CUirns  Hma  rr.  my  employees 
does  t'r.f  c  rnmittee  have,  and  how  many 
does  the  vjorommittee  have? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  It  is  a  matter  of 
10  '.v:.o  .  r-  permanent  staff  members, 
yiu.--.  15  -vr.  >  are  hired  under  this  reso- 
lution After  all.  we  must  keep  in  mind 
that  this  committee  is  far-ranging  in  its 
responsibilities,  and  it  has  to  do  with 
much  that  i.s  inherent  in  the  develop- 
m  n:    of   tne   resources  of  this  country. 

Top  FRI  SIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Q',;-'-'.'  p.  .s  on  aareeiny  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  'S.  Res.  230,>  was 
a^'re^d  to.  as  follows: 

.';  •  .■••('  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
nr  i  I:.-':;.ir  .\fTalrs.  or  any  duly  authorized 
S';b  ■  rnn,;:;«e  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
se^triis  1  H  aj  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
R^orgr-nlzatlon  Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  and 


In  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to — 

(1)    minerals,    materials,    and    fuels; 

(2 1  Irrigation,  reclamation,  and  power 
development: 

(3)  public  lands; 

(4)  Indians; 

(5)  territories  and  Insular  affairs. 

Sec.  2  Fur  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1960,  to 
January  31,  1961.  Inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  exptendltures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; i2i  to  employ  upon  a  temjxjrary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minor- 
ity Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  jjersonnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution  which  shall  not  exceed  $200.- 
000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


ADDITIONAL  ILNDS  FOR  THE  SE- 
LECT CCMMiriEE  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1097.  Senate 
Resolution  225. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  LiGisLATrvE  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  225 »  providing  additional  funds 
for  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  before  me  a  brief  statement  ex- 


plaining the  purposes  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 225.  providing  additional  funds  for 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
The  statement  was  prepared  by  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr  Spaik- 
MAN I .  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows 

Statemknt  bt  SrNATOl  Sparkmam 

With  one  exception,  the  resolution  now 
before  us  follows  closely  those  submitted 
during  the  past  3  years  by  the  committee 
In  each  of  these  years,  we  have  received 
authorization  to  employ  10  staff  members 
to  assist  the  committee  In  Its  work  on  behalf 
of  small  business. 

Senate  Resolution  225  embodies  a  request 
for  one  additional  man.  We  have  reluctantly 
concluded  that  this  is  necessary,  since  our 
casework  has  increased  to  the  extent  that 
we  require  another  staff  member  who  will 
devote  a  major  share  of  his  time  to  assisting 
businessmen  referred  to  us  by  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  During  the  past  year,  as  in 
previous  years,  almost  two-thirds  of  all  Sen- 
ators had  occasion  to  direct  one  or  more 
of  their  coristltuents  to  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mittee While  this  Is  time-consuming  work. 
It  Is  extremely  valuable,  not  only  to  the 
businessman  assisted,  but  also  to  the  com- 
mittee In  determining  the  major  problem 
areas  deserving  full  committee  atteu.tlun. 

Senators  will  not«  that,  as  in  past  years, 
our  resolution  does  not  contain  the  Curtis 
amendment.  As  I  have  explained  before,  the 
minority  has  nominated  members  of  the 
staff  who  have  served  the  entire  memt>ership 
of  the  committee  and  have  been  paid  In  line 
with  their  experience  and  background  Dur- 
ing the  p>ast  year,  the  staff  meml)er  recom- 
mended by  Senator  Saltonstall  has  been  re- 
ceiving the  top  salary  on  resolution  payroll. 

In  my  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee.  I  pointed  with  some  degree  of 
pride  to  the  record  of  accomplishments  on 
the  part  of  the  Small  Business  Committee 
during  1959,  All  of  us  plan  to  be  equally 
active  and.  we  triist.  equally  successful  In  our 
efforts  to  assist  the  4,500.000  American  small 
businesses  during  the  coining  12  months. 

Every  Member  of  the  Senate  has  received 
a  copy  of  the  committees  10th  annual  re- 
port. FV>r  All  10  years,  our  annual  reports 
have  receUPd  unanimous  endorsement  by 
the  committee  members 

Furthermore,  the  report  shows  that  the 
committee  held  22  days  of  hearings  during 
1959.  and  that  it  Issued  nine  reports  during 
the    year 

While  ours  Is  not  •  legislative  committee, 
I  feel  that  It  has  complied  an  enviable  record 
of  legislative  achievement  During  1959  our 
committee  lnlttat«d  the  hearings  on  multi- 
State  taxation  of  Income  derived  exclusively 
from  inters'tate  commerce  As  a  result  of 
those  hearings,  the  committee  sponsored  a 
Joint  resolution,  our  chairman  appeared  be- 
fore the  Finance  Committee  to  urge  Its  fav- 
orable report,  he  and  other  Members  sup- 
ported the  legislation  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  Public  Law  88-272  removed  a 
serious  threat  hanging  over  the  heads  of 
hundreds  of  thotisands  of  small  businesses. 

In  the  antitrust  field,  the  committee's 
recommendation  on  more  effective  enforce- 
ment of  the  Clayton  Act  finally  was  enacted 
into  law. 

We  also  sponsored  and  supported  amend- 
ments to  the  Important  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  195B.  One  of  these  recom- 
mendations became  law  in  Public  Law  86-376 
and  others  were  embodied  in  the  Senate- 
passed  S.  2611.  We  are  continuing  our  active 
work  in  this  area. 
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An  amendment  to  the  Small  Burtn—i  Tax 
Adjustment  Act  of  1058  was  also  made  a  part 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  during  1958  -as 
a  result  of  our  ccnunitiee's  work. 

I  am  sure  ail  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
agree  that  ours  has  been  a  productive  com- 
mittee and  one  which  has  been  operating  In 
a  field  of  vital  significance  to  the  United 
States.  All  17  members  of  the  committee 
pledge  their  continued  effort«  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RECof.D  at  this  poiiit  excerpts  from 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration;  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  chairman  of  that  committee  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business ;  and  tlic  budget  of  the 
select  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

This  resolution  (S.  Res.  225)  would  au- 
thorize the  expenditure  of  $125  000  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  from 
February  1.  1960.  through  January  31, 
1961 — "to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  the  problems  of  American 
small  and  independent  business  and  to  make 
recommendations  concerning  those  prob- 
lems to  the  appropriate  legislative  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate." 

The  purposes  of  the  resolution  are  more 
fully  detailed  In  a  letter  to  Senator  Thomas 
C  HcNNiNcs,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  from 
Senator  John  Spa&kman,  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business,  which 
letter  (with  accompanying  budget)  Is  as 
follows : 

UJ3.  Senati. 
Sei-ect  Committt* 

ON    SaCALX    BUSINKSS. 

January  14. 1960. 
Hon.  Thomas  C  Hcnnings.  Jr., 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adm'n- 
istrat.on.   US.  Senate,  Wathington.  DC. 

Mt  Dcas  Mk,  Chairman:  The  10th  annual 
report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  will  be  filed  within  the  next  few 
days.  A  glance  at  the  table  of  contents  of 
this  report  indicates  the  wide  scope  of  the 
committee's  activities  during  1959  on  behalf 
of  the  Nation's  more  than  4',  million  small 
business  concerns.  During  the  1st  session 
of  the  86th  Congress,  the  committee  held. 
In  the  aggregaie.  more  than  3  weeks  of  pub- 
lic hearings  on  a  broad  range  of  small  busi- 
ness problem  areas.  Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to.  taxation.  Oo'.ernment  procurement, 
antitrust,  the  activities  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  and  competitive  prac- 
tices in  the  distributive  trades. 

In  addition,  although  the  committee  la. 
as  you  know,  without  legislative  authority. 
It  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  86-107.  which  made  It  possible 
for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  ex- 
pedite compliance  with  Its  orders.  The  com- 
mittee also  took  the  lead  In  fostering  a  bill 
which  became  the  basis  of  Public  Law  86  272. 
an  act  which  cushioned  the  Impact  on  small 
firms  of  Interstate  taxation, 

I  feel  that  the  committee  and  Its  staff 
have  performed  s'gnlficantly  helpful  service 
in  behalf  of  malnUlnlng  a  free  competitive 
economy  and  of  promoting  Individual  enter- 
prise. Moreover.  I  am  convinced  that  con- 
tinued congressional  vigilance  Is  required, 
as  our  larger  business  units  become  Increas- 
ingly powerful,  to  keep  the  national  market- 
place open  to  small  businessmen  of  initiative 
and  ability. 

For  these  reasons.  I  have  Introduced  Senate 
Resolution  225.  requesting  additional  funds 
In  order  to  maintain  the  effectiveness  of  the 
committee  at  its  present  level,  A  careful 
analysis  of  small   business  problems  and  of 
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the  planned  program  of  the  committee  dur- 
ing the  present  session  Indicates  that  our 
committee  will  require  the  full  amount  of 
the  resolution  for  lU  activities  dtrring  the 
coming  year. 

I  shall  welcome  an  oppjortunlty  to  discuss 
this    resolution    with    you    and    with    other 


members  of   the   Rules  Committee   at  your 
convenience. 

With  best   wishes    and   warmest   personal 
regards. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  Spaxkman, 

Chairman. 
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Fuuds  r  quested,  S.  lies  225,  (125,000. 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  May  I  just  add 
to  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  I  Mr.  Sp.'lRkman],  as  senior  Fle- 
publican  on  the  committee 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  not  the  senior  Republican 
on  the  committee. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  senior  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  are  delighted 
to  hear  from  the  senior  Republican  on 
the  committee. 

Mr.  S.\LTONSTALL.    What  did  I  say? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator was  referring  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  as  the  senior  Republican  on 
the  committee. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Well.  I  am  sure, 
this  being  an  objective  committee, 
whether  the  Senator  from  Alabama  were 
the  senior  Republican  or  the  senior 
Democrat  would  make  little  difference. 
However.  I  should  I'.V.f  to  add  that  the 
budget  is  a  good  b^u  rt  and  that  the 
committee  is  doing  excellent  work.  I 
hope  the  resolution  will  be  agreed  to 

Mr.  ELLENDER  T  wordn  w!  y  ;t  i^^ 
that  the  amount  request-  i  bv  this  com- 

•iio  it  re- 
Ls  the  art- 
rmploy    a 


concluded  that  this  Is  necessary,  since  our 
casework  has  Increased  to  the  extent  that 
we  require  another  staff  member  who  will 
devote  a  major  share  of  his  time  to  assisting 
businessmen  referred  to  us  by  the  Members 
of  the  Senate.  During  the  past  ye&r.  as  In 
previous  years,  almost  two-thirds  of  all  Sen- 
ators had  occasion  to  direct  one  or  more  of 
their  conslstuents  to  tlie  staff  of  the  com- 
mittee While  this  is  time-consuming  work. 
It  Is  extremely  valuable,  not  only  to  the 
businessman  assisted,  but  also  to  the  com- 
mittee in  determining  the  major  problem 
areas  deserving  ftill  committee  attention. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  notice  that  that 
will  mean  12  people.  That  is  uiie  mere 
than  they  had  last  year.  That  v. ;;".  make 
a  total  of  21,  including  the  full  co:n- 
mitttee, 

Mr.  MAN^FIrXD      Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLE^::^i:ii.  The  size  of  these 
committees  .^  ■. ,  on  creeping  upward, 
Mr.  President  Lu.t  yiar  the  commit- 
tee asked  for  SI  10,000.  Njw  they  are  re- 
ques"::..'  Sl^S  000  Tht.:'.  >iem'=  to  be  i^o 
e;T'-;   made  to  red'icc   tJ.e.^'."  ex;jer.>tLS 

M:    MANSFIELD      I  w.::  say  that  t!:at 


1 1- 


mittce  was  raised  from 
ceived  last  year  to  $125,000 
ditional    money    needed    to 
minority  counsel? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD      The  ?. 


t.=  not  due  to  lack  of  effort  or. 
tb."  distinguish' 'C   Ser.ator   fr 

aria.  

The       PRESIDING      OFFICER 
cu(  siton  IS  on  a,-:ee:iig  to  tbiC  reso 


e  part  of 
m   L<u.^;- 


reiiOiiitJori 


Res.     225 


The 

'ution. 

was 


tor  from 


Alabama  in  his  statemtr.t  spates: 

Sen£ite  Resolution  225  embodies  a  request 
for  one  additional  man.    Wf  have  reluctantly 


agreed  to,  as  fcliows: 

Kr-'o'rod  ThP.t  the  .=^e>rt  Cntrrmi'tep  r~n 
Small  B\isir.'>^f=  In  carr^''.:"'.g  e^it  the  c\;tles 
lmposp<l  urxin  It  bv  S  Res  b8  Eiphty-fi.'-st 
Contrre.vs  a.-'^ed  *>  Frbr\;arv  20  1950  hnd 
8    Re-:     1'72     Eieh-y-first    C<n;jrei!=     ;-.t.-rped    ■.  > 
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I 
\% 


III 


V  i 
It 


May  26  19^0  !s  airJ-.-^riz^d  to  ex,irr.::ie  :n- 
vest'.^ate  and  make  a  c  rrplete  study  of  the 
problems  of  Amei-.can  small  and  independent 
business  and  to  mdke  recommendations  con- 
oernmi^  those  problenas  to  the  approprlat« 
legislative  committees  of  the  Senate. 

Stc  2  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
-ha  committee,  from  February  1,  1960.  to 
January  31.  1961.  Inclusive,  is  authorized  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  ic  deems  ad- 
visable: (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants;  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
con.sent  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or 
asencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  re- 
imbursable services.  Information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
flnci.ngs.  to:;ether  with  its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31.  1961 

Sec.  4  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $125.- 
000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  .Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  c   rr.T.l'tee 


ADDITIONAL  FI'N'DS  FOR  T.HE  SE- 
LECT COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 
WATER   RPISOURCES 

Mr  MANSFILLD.  Mr  Pi'esident,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1098.  Senate 
Re.'^.iiu-on  210. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OPTTCER.  The 
resoli'ion  -.viU  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Lecisl.ative  Clerk.  A  re.solution 
iS.  Re.s  210'  providing  additional  funds 
for  the  Select  Committee  on  National 
Water  Re-curces. 

The  IRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I 
a-k  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  report  accompanying 
Senate  Resolution  210;  a  statement  en- 
titled 'Expenditures  to  February  1, 
1960  :  a  statement  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  Mr.  Kerr  I  ;  a  list  of  the  hear- 
ings held  by  the  committee;  its  disposi- 
tion of  saline  water  and  other  programs; 
a  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittr'e  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration;  a  letter  from 
the  chairman  of  the  select  committee  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs;  and  the  pro- 
posed budget  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Natural  Water  Resourre.s 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

The  Select  Comm:':*^»e  on  National  Water 
Resources  was  created  by  Senate  Resolu- 
■:.  r.  43  86th  Congress.  1st  session,  agreed  to 
.'Knn;  20,  1350.  Under  the  provisions  of  that 
resolu'i-in  the  select  comm:-'ep  -aiU  con- 
tinue :n  existence  through  Jar.a.iry  31.  1961. 
Senate  Resolu':lon  210  would  authorize  the 
special  committee  to  expend  not  In  excess  of 
$150000  from  February  1,  1960,  through 
Jaiiu-^ry  31,   1961. 

Additional  inform.ati --n  relative  to  the 
::>.  ID  .-es     if    Senate   Resolution   210   is   con- 


tained l.'i  'hi»  r.'port  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  I:..i  ilar  Affairs  thereon  (8  Rept. 
1029,  fir, -.a  (  'i.g  .  2d  sess. ) ,  pertinent  ex- 
ce.-p^a  from  which  are  as  follows: 

FXPFNDJTURES   TO    FEBRC^RY    1.    1960 

'By  January  31.  1960.  the  select  commit- 
tee will  have  exp)ended  only  $43,000  of  the 
original  allowance  of  $175,000  authorized  by 
Senate  Resolution  48,  86th  Congress.  Ist  ses- 
sion. The  unexpended  balance  remains  in 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 

"The  amount  of  $150,000  sought  under 
Senate  Resolution  210  should  be  adequate  to 
finance  the  tremendously  Important  activi- 
ties the  Senate  has  assigned  to  the  select 
committee. 

"Twelve  public  hearings  were  held  In 
strategic  areas  concerned  with  water  re- 
sources. In  the  course  of  these  activities, 
members  of  the  select  committee  traveled  a 
total  of  22.500  miles. 

"STATtMtNT    BT    SENATOR    KEXK 

"The  committee  heard  with  Interest  an  in- 
formative statement  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  National  Water  Re- 
sources. Mr  Kerr,  of  Oklahoma.  In  explana- 
tion of  the  attached  letter  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  Hon  James  E  Mvrray,  under  date  of 
January  18.  1960. 

"The  committee  Is  of  the  unanimous  opin- 
ion that  the  Select  Committee  on  National 
Water  Resources  has  tackled  vigorously  and 
eiTectlvely  a  monumental  task  of  vast  Im- 
portance to  the  future  economic  well-being 
of  the  entire  Nation  It  Is  Impressed  with 
the  thoroughness  with  which  the  members 
of  the  select  group  have  planned  the  exam- 
ination of  the  existing  programs  for  the  de- 
velopment of  national  water  resources  and 
for  looking  Into  the  future  requirements. 
It  especially  commends  the  chairman  for 
the  manner  In  which  he  has  laid  out  the 
work  of  the  body  and  his  leadership  In  this 
field. 

"The  hearings  held  by  the  select  commit- 
tee In  various  sections  of  the  country  have 
attracted  national  attention  and  have 
focused  the  Interests  of  State  and  local  of- 
ficials and  the  citizenry  In  general  who  are 
concerned  with  the  protection  of  existing 
water  resources  and  of  ways  and  mearis  of 
preparing  the  Nation  for  the  Increasing  de- 
mands for  water  In  the  foreseeable  future. 
Programs  by  which  the  human  and  other 
economic  requirements  In  the  future  shall 
be  protected  are  a  vital  consideration  on 
which  attention  is  focused. 

"list    or    HEARINGS 

"A  list  of  the  points  at  which  hearings 
have  been  held  is  as  follows: 

"Select  Committee  on  National  Water  Re- 
sources, final  field  hearing  schedxile.  So- 
vember  4,  1959 

"First  Leg 
"October  7.  Bismarck.  N.  Dak 
"October  8.  I.aramie,   Wyo 
"October  9.   Billings,   Mont 
"October  12.  Missoula,  Mont. 
"October  13.  Boise.  Idaho 
"Octot)€r  15.  Sacramento.  CalLf. 
"October  16,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

"Second  Leg 

"October  27.  Huron.  3  Dak 
"October  28.  Sioux  Falls.  S  Etek 
"October  29.  Detroit,  Mich. 
"October  30,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"TTilrd  Leg 
"No.  ember  18.  Topeka.  Kans. 
"November   19,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
"November  20.  Denver.  Colo. 
"November  23.  Albuquerque.  N  Mex. 
"November  24.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

"Fourth  Leg 
"Noven.-ier  28   Fort  Smith.  Arlr. 
"November  30.  Oklahoma  City,  Ckla. 


"December  1.  Alexandria.  La. 
"December  3.  Jacksonville.  Fla. 
"December  7,  Augusta.  Maine. 
"December  8.  Boston,  Mass. 

"S.\LINE    WATER    AND    OTHEa    PBOOXAMS 

"The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  which  has  sponsored  the  saline  water 
program  In  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
expresses  the  hope  that  the  select  committee 
win  look  thoroughly  Into  all  possible  source* 
of  present  and  prospective  water  suppUes. 
The  progress  that  Is  being  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  with  re«pect  to  the 
various  phases  of  the  saline  water  program 
should  be  reviewed  objectively  and  recom- 
mendations made  looking  Ui  actlvntlon  of 
any  program  looking  to  new  sources  of 
potable  water  for  beneficial  consumptive 
uses  should  be  examined  thoroughly." 

Additional  Information  on  the  activities  of 
the  select  committee  U  contained  In  a  letter 
to  Senator  Thomas  C.  Henninos.  Jm  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, from  Senator  James  E  MuaaAY. 
chairman.  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar AfTalrs.  and  a  letter  to  Senator  Murray 
from  Senator  Robert  S  Kerr,  chairman.  Se- 
lect Committee  on  National  Water  Resources, 
which  letters  (with  accompanying  budget) 
are  us  follows: 

US    Senate. 
CoMMrmx  ON  Interior 

and  iNstn-AR  ArrAiRS. 

January  22.  I960. 
Hon.  Thomas  C  Hennings.  Jr. 
Chairmen.  Committee  on  RuU  x  and  Admin- 
istration. US.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dr.AR  Senator:  On  January  19  this  com- 
mittee reported  favorably  Senate  RemoluMon 
210.  which  provides  $150000  to  be  expended 
by  the  Select  Committee  on  Water  Resources. 
The  resolution  has  since  been  referred  to 
yjur  committee.  Our  committee's  action  oa 
the  resolution  was  unanimous. 

Full  Information  on  the  select  committee's 
activities  during  the  past  year,  as  well  as 
Information  on  the  proposed  operating  bud- 
get for  the  coming  year.  Is  conUlned  In 
Senate  Report  1029 

Sincerely  yours. 

James  E  Mttirat. 

Chairman. 

US  Senate. 
Select  CoMMrrrEE  on 
National  Water  Resoitrces. 

January  18.  1960. 
Hon  James  E  Murray. 

Chairman.  Interior  and  Inoular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee.   U.S.    Senate.    Washington.    DC. 

Dear  MR.  Chairman:  As  you  know.  Senate 
Resolution  48,  creating  the  Select  Committee 
on  National  Water  Resources,  was  reported 
from  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee on  March  24.  1959,  with  an  authoriza- 
tion for  an  expenditure  for  the  period  ending 
January  31.  I960,  of  not  more  than  $175,000. 
This  sum  was  granted  approval  by  the  Rules 
and  Administration  Committee  in  a  report 
dated  April  15.  1959.  The  Senate  agreed  to 
Senate  Resolution  48  on  April  20.  1959. 

During  Its  first  8  months,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  National  Water  Resources  has  per- 
formed the  first  phases  of  Its  mission  with 
marked  efficiency  and  at  the  lowest  expendi- 
ture reasonably  possible. 

Much  of  this  economy  Is  attributable  to 
the  fact  that  the  select  committee  has  been 
able  to  utilize,  without  cost,  pers<innel.  fa- 
cilities, and  services  of  many  governmental 
agencies  and  of  approximately  seven  Indi- 
viduals who  are  staff  members  of  the  four 
parent  committees  from  which  comes  the 
membership  of  the  select  committee.  In  ad- 
dition, staff  personnel  of  committee  members 
have  provided  valuable  assistance  during 
field  hearings  conducted  while  the  Senate  was 
In  adjournment. 

The  select  committee  has  employed  only 
a  very  limited  number  for  Its  regular  staff. 
.^s  a  staff  director  and   to  direct  the  study, 
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an  employee  of  the  Library  of  Congress  was 
secured  on  a  relmbtrrsable  basis.  Five  con- 
sultants were  retained  on  a  "when  actually 
employed"  arrangement.  Administrative 
duties  have  been  performed  without  cost  by 
a  member  of  the  public  works  staff. 

Of  the  five  corisullants.  one  has  drawn 
fees  for  2  days,  one  for  6  days,  and  one  for 
15  days.  Still  another  has  received  no  pay. 
The  remaining  consultant,  a  retired  water 
authority  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
serves  virtually  as  a  regular  staff  member  at  a 
rate — due  to  retirement  bcneflU — which  ap- 
proximates half  the  regular  dally  fee.  All 
have  contributed  many  hours  of  assistance 
without   comi^ensatlon. 

Contracts  totaling  $7,000  have  been  en- 
tered Into  with  two  organizations  for  specific 
studies.  An  arrangement  with  a  Ford  Fcmn- 
datlon  nfflllate  for  another  study  will  enxall 
only  minor  expenses. 

Two  editorial  technicians  recently  have 
been  added  to  handle  the  mass  of  field  hear- 
In?  material  and  to  prepare  for  the  printer  a 
score  of  additional  committee  prints. 

Despite  mountainous  accumulations  of 
objective  material  for  Its  study,  and  in  spite 
of  one  of  the  most  ambitious  field  hearing 
Bcliedules  In  Senate  history,  expenditures  to 
January  31  will  approximate  $43,000  out  of 
an   allotment  of  $175,000. 

Expenditures  during  the  Initial  8  months 
cannot,  however,  serve  as  an  accurate  com- 
parison for  the  remaining  12  months  of  the 
committees  existence.  This  cumulative  and 
organizational  period  In  the  committees 
study  cannot  reflect  the  expenditures  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  analyzing,  summarizing. 
arid  appraising  segments  that  are  now  begin- 
ning. Cost  of  preparing  the  final  report 
w:th  recommendations  for  use  of  the  Senate 
Is  not  known,  since  neither  the  form  nor 
the  nature  of  the  report  has  been  deter- 
mined. It  has  been  established,  however. 
Uiat  the  results  of  this  study  will  be  made 


available  to  the  Senate  In  a  complete,  con- 
cise, and  understandable  manner. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  material 
sought  by  the  committee  has  been  received 
from  the  50  States,  from  33  Federal  agencies. 
and  from  the  research  and  technical  organl- 
ratlons  that  have  been  asked  to  contribute 
Information.  Important  studies  now  are 
arriving  dally  and  In  quantity. 

Need  for  services  and  facilities  of  govern- 
mental agencies  will  diminish  as  their  find- 
ings are  received.  Use  of  personnel  from 
other  staffs  will  be  restricted  as  legislative 
activities  In  their  particular  offices  Increase. 
The  compler  task  of  sifting  and  assembling 
these  studies  must  be  assumed  and  p>er- 
formed  by  the  select  committee  staff.  In- 
terpretative analysis  must  be  done  by  con- 
tract with  appropriate  technical  organiza- 
tions. 

To  meet  the  timetable  established  by  the 
Senate  for  the  work  of  the  committee,  full 
use  of  consultants  and  of  private  research 
Institutions  must  be  made.  Additional  staff 
and  clerical  assistance  will  be  needed  as 
reports  are  received  and  acknowledged  Ad- 
ditional hearings  In  the  field  will  be  neces- 
sary, and  extended  hearings  in  Washington 
are  contemplated.  A  substantial  Increased 
use  of  supplies  Is  expected. 

In  order  to  meet  the  contemplated  neces- 
sary cost  of  its  operations  In  the  year  ahead, 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  National 
Water  Resources  Is  requesting  the  amount 
of  $150,000  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate.     A  proposed  budget  Is  attached. 

The  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  Rules  and  Administration  may 
be  assured  that  only  expenditures  deemed 
necessary  will  be  made  In  completing  the 
assignments  given  by  the  Senate  to  your 
committee. 

Yours  very  truly. 

(S>    Robert  S    Kerr. 

Chairman. 


Proposed  budget  for  the  Senate  Select  Commillee  on  Xational  Waier  Resources 
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many  proposals  to  which  the  Senate  is 
having  its  attention  turned  today,  this 
one  stands  out  an  one  of  the  most  meri- 
torious of  all 

Mr.  EI-LENDER.  Mr.  President,  I.  too, 
am  a  member  of  this  special  committee. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  a  very  able  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  Senator  will 
strike  out  "able"  it  will  be  all  rieht.  I 
note  a  decrease  of  $25,000  in  the  re- 
quest for  this  committee.  I  express  the 
hope  that  these  hearings  can  be  con- 
cluded and  that  a  report  will  be  made 
soon  which  will  be  of  benefit  to  the 
country. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  This  is  a  temporaiT 
committee.  Its  work  will  be  concluded 
on  the  basis  of  a  temporary  existence. 
I  rather  imagine  that  in  less  than  12 
months  from  now  we  will  have  made  our 
recommendations. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. I  hope  the  distinguished  vice 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  will  work 
to  the  end  that  we  may  conclude  the 
hearings  and  file  a  written  report 
promptly. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  strike  out  "distinguished,"  so  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  not  strike 
out  "able"  in  my  reference  to  our  friend 
from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
even  though  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
committee,  as  are  the  distinguished  act- 
ing minority  leader  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I  take  justi- 
fiable pride  in  the  work  which  has  been 
done.  I  look  upon  the  committee  as  one 
of  the  really  worthwhile  committees. 
I  am  delighted  that  the  full  amount  re- 
quested will  be  granted  this  year,  even 
though  one-half  the  amount  of  money 
requested  last  ypar  wa?  rct'irned  to  the 

TreasuiT- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  U:l  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  210)  was 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Select  Committee  on 
National  Water  Resources,  In  carrying  out 
the  duties  Imposed  upon  it  by  S.  Res  48, 
Eighty-sixth  Congress,  agreed  to  April  20, 
1959,  is  authorized  to  expend  not  In  excess 
of  $150,000  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  for  the  period  from  February  1,  1960, 
to  January  31.  1961.  both  inclusive. 
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Kun-Is  requested,  S.  Res  2in.  $i.SO,<xiO. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
the  vice  chairman  of  this  committee.  I 
participated  in  its  hearings  all  across  the 
country.    I  can  think  of  no  greater  as- 
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signment  for  a  special  or  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  than  that  being  un- 
dertaken and.  if  I  may  .say  so,  being 
quite  ably  performed  by  xht  bipartisan 
Select  Committee  on  Wat.' 1  R-.^ourfc;  I 
simply  wish,  in  the  few  mmutps  I  an 
here,  to  venture  to  suggest  tnat  of  the 


EXTENSION   OF  JOINT   COMMITTEE 

ON      WASHINGTON      MFTHOPOLI- 

TAN   PPOBl.FMS 

Mr.  MANSFIFI.D  Mr  Prcsidu.t.  I 
move  that  the  .^' :..i;(  ;:.cceci  to  the 
consideratior.  ct  C.-,.eiu:ar  N,  1099  Sen- 
ate Concui-ii-r.'.  Htt-oiUirvr.  82 

The  PKr:SIDING  OFFICER  The 
resolution  wiii  be  t:at*xi  by  i.tlt 

The  LEGIS^.^T1VE  Ci  f.kk  A  coi.current 
resolution  S  Con  Re.^  82'  extendiae 
the  Joint  CommitTiH-  en  Metropohtan 
Problem.^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  TT.e 
que.stion  is  on  acir-emc  to  the  mot;on 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
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The  motion  was  a^^-eed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  con- 
current resolution. 

Mr.  MAN3FIEUD.  Mr.  President.  I 
p.sk  unanimous  consent  that  exccrpr^ 
from  the  report  accompanym::  Senate 
Concurrent  Re.solut. on  82.  mciudmg  a 
Ict'^^r  from  the  di>tin-u:  h^^d  chairman 
of  the  Connnittee  en  the  Di.strict  wf 
Columbia  [Mr.  Biele',  d.rected  to  the 
chpirmin  of  tlie  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Admin:i^•^-t:on,  the  distinguished 
S':n.ttor  f:cm  Mi,..?ouri  [Mr.  HenningsI. 
together  v.i'h  the  estimated  budget,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ret  CRD   as  follows: 

Tii.s  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
GJ I  V. -,  lid  authorize  the  continuance 
tare  ;.^  September  30.  1960,  of  the  Joint 
C  )r.,:r..:*?-e  on  Washington  Metropolitan 
Prob  .:r..s  vti.ich  was  created  by  House  Con- 
current Re.s.  utlon  172.  agreed  to  August  29, 
1957  In  addition,  the  concurrent  resolu- 
ti'ir,  Aoiiv,;  ;i'.:thorlze  the  expeiidlture  by  the 
lour  cni-iiutee  of  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed 8_'5  000.  from  February  1,  1350,  through 
September   30.   1960. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Joint  com- 
r-.'-fiee  and  the  purposes  for  Its  continuance 
are  more  fully  detailed  In  the  report  of  the 
Joint  comirlf-ce  on  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 82  I  .'^  R*>pt.  1035.  8Cth  Cong..  2d  sess.) 
ar.d  .:.  ::  :•■■■:  -  i  Senator  Thom\s  C.  Hen- 
ninl-s  Jr  rh?>:;man  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  .^  ', r:unistra':lon.  from  Senator 
AiAN  Bite:  chairman  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
Tee  or.  'V  isr.mgton  Metropolitan  Problems, 
uh.  h  I'-fpr     with  accomppnylng  budget)   Is 

as    :  K.-)-A-S 

J  UN  r  CoM.sirrrF'c  on  W.\'^hington 

MET-0POLrr.\N    PaoBLEMS. 

'     luary  18.  laeo. 

Hor.  Th  >\l^>  C  tlEN;.-:N':;3,  Jr  . 
C'J'J"":<:n  Co-nimitt:c  on  Rules  and  Admin' 
iitratio".  VS.  S'^nate.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Sen-atjr  Hs  ■>jT>fcs:  I  am  submitting 
herewith  a  propo.stvi  budget  for  the  Joint 
Con-.n.riep  'in  Wishlngton  Metropolitan 
Problems  f  >r  the  period  from  February  1, 
1J60     up    to    and    Including    September    30, 

This  r-omniUtee  was  originally  created  In 
ord?r  :  >  st^idy  the  growth  and  expansion 
of  're  Washington  metropolitan  area,  the 
prorjip.".^  created  by  that  growth  and  ex- 
p.in.siu  1  aiid  how  they  were  dealt  with  by 
e.xistlng  governmental  bodies,  and  the  Ina- 
p\c:  jt  growth  and  expansion  upon  the  Diis- 
tric  of  Columbia  This  we  did  through 
cocsul'tne  various  o:'.  :  i!s  of  both  Govern- 
ment and  private  organizations,  through  re- 
search   and  through  numerous  hearings. 

On  August  It  l"'i9.  our  committee  asked 
for  and  was  ^r-^.ntfrl  an  extension  until  Jan- 
uary 31.  1900.  In  c.'cier  that  we  might  further 
consider  tran.spr.rt.  '.  ion  problems  and.  spo- 
clflcally.  analyze  and  hold  hearings  on  tlie 
Washington  mass  transportation  survey  plan 
which  had  just  beon  released  on  July  10, 
1j59  ITus  we  have  done,  holding  hearings 
In  November  for  6  consecutive  days  and  hear- 
ing almost  100  witr.es.scs  as  well  as  receiving 
large  numbers  of  arldi'.onal  statements. 

T.e  comp'.e^irn  of  the  committee's  stud- 
ies, based  on  these  hearings,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  leglsla'lve  recommendations  Is 
now  the  primary  order  of  busir.fs.=;  1  ,- 
iinciertake  the  foregoing,  the  cum::..:''e 
unanimously  agreed  last  June  19,  1959  -o 
Beekc  Its  extension  beyond  Jan_!.iry  31.  1960, 
aiid  determined  unanimoii.'i;?  at  Its  meetir;g 
J.a-.'-,arv    12.    1960.   thut   the   comm.ittee'3   ec- 
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be  required  until  September 


V  .j^estlons  made  In  the  mass 
I.  s  ;rvey  report  was  that  a  Fed- 
:.  be  created  to  deal  with  the 
■  etropoUtan  transportation.  A* 
r<=^sult  of  this  recommendation,  ovir  com- 
:-.,:-•  ^e,  through  the  legislative  drafting  re- 
se.ir  h  fund  of  Columbia  University  for  the 
Institute  of  Public  Administration,  prepared 
.1  draft  (for  study  purposes  only)  of  legis- 
lation to  create  tills  authority.  Subse- 
quently, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  fur- 
ther developed  this  legislation  creating  such 
an  authority.  There  is  also  the  need  to  for- 
mulate in  greater  detail  the  ultimate  trans- 
portation agency  to  be  created  by  Interstate 
compact.  It  is  the  committee's  desire, 
through  Its  accumulated  Information  on  the 
subject  of  transportation,  to  assist  and  fa- 
cilitate those  Members  of  Congress  who  plan 
to  Initiate  such  legislation,  and  to  provide 
data  for  any  other  related  legislation  that 
they  may  wish  to  introduce.  This  should  be 
done  in  terms  of  earlier  recommendations 
of  the  committee  In  Senate  Report  No.  38, 
86th  Congress,  and  by  regarding  the  trans- 
portation issue  In  the  context  of  our  studies 
of  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area.  There  la  no  other 
comimlttee  now  In  Congress  which  Is  In  the 
position  that  this  committee  Is  to  provide 
authoritative  Information  In  this  connection. 


This  committee  has  worked  diligently  and 
tirelessly  in  search  of  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems and  we  feel  that  a  large  part  of  our 
work  would  be  wasted  if  we  were  not  per- 
mitted to  stay  In  existence  until  the  proper 
legislation  has  been  Introduced  to  provide 
relief  for  the  mass  transportation  dlfflcuitles 
facing  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Our  conunlttee  has  been  extremely  active 
tiu-oughout  Its  existence.  It  has  published 
18  staff  studies  during  the  short  period  of  Its 
life;  has  prepared  a  number  of  unpublished 
studies;  has  how  in  preparation  a  number  of 
very  Informative  committee  reports  which 
we  hope  to  publish  within  the  next  few 
montli«  should  our  time  be  extended,  has 
held  hearings  In  1958  oa  water  problems,  eco- 
nomic problems,  and  transportation;  and 
again  held  hearings  In  1059. 

Our  committee  as  of  this  date,  since  Its  in- 
ception has  spent  approximately  •104.888,10. 
We  have  a  balance  of  approximately  $3,000. 
We  are  asking  for  taSOOO  Wa  shall  con- 
tinue to  operate  economically. 

I  shall  be  glad  t^  appear  before  your  com- 
mittee should  It  desire  further  Information. 

Thanking  you  and  your  committee  for 
your  consideration  of  our  request,  and  with 
kind  regards. 

Cordially, 

Alan  Bible, 
Chairman.  Joint   Committee  on    WaWi- 
tngton  Metropolitan  Problems. 
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Mr.  LJLL  ENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  this  committee  will  cease  to 
f'.inction  after  it  has  expended  this 
amount  of  money. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  my  under- 
standing:, 

Tl:e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
re.=;olution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  82)   was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Washington  Metropolitan 
Problems  created  by  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 172.  agreed  to  August  29.  1957,  Is 
hereby  continued  through  September  30, 
1960, 

Sec  2  Tl.e  '-.Int  committee  Is  hereby 
a-;*r.  .r./e':!  •  •  !^,^k"  expenditures  from  Feb- 
r-iary  1.  19-3^;  tl.r  u=;h  September  30,  1960, 
■s-hlch  ihai:  r.  't  eTecl  $25,000.  to  be  paid 
from  the  roi.tingent  fond  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  appr'  ved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
joint  committee. 


CONTINUATION  OP  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  UNEMPLOYMENT  PROBLEMS 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1100,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  252, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Lecislativi  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  252)  to  continue  the  Committee 
on  Unemployment  Problems  until  June 
30,   1960. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion with  an  amendment,  on  page  1, 
line  1,  after  the  word  'Resolved,"  to 
strike  out: 

That  the  conimlttee  on  unemployment 
problems    established    and    authorized    pur- 


1960 
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suiint  to  S  Res.  196,  adopted  Septemt>er  22. 
I9b9.  Is  hereby  continued  through  June  30, 
19(0. 

f.BC  2  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
i*i!8  resolution  for  the  period  February  1, 
1.  C*.  through  June  30,  1960.  which  shall  not 
exceed  024.682  61,  shall  be  paid  from  the 
cjutlngcnt  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  voucher 
r:jproved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

.\nd  in  lieu  thereof  to  insert : 

That  the  Special  Committee  on  Unem- 
pk yment  Problems,  established  and  author- 
ized pursuant  to  S,  Res  196.  Eighty-sixth 
Congress,  first  session,  adopted  Septemlier  12, 
19.S9.  is  hereby  continued  through  June  30, 
19<t0. 

Sec.  2.  Expenses  of  the  special  committee 
under  this  resolution  for  the  period  Febru- 
arj  1.  1960.  through  June  30.  1960.  which 
shull  not  exceed  $25,000.  shall  be  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
spt-clal  committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  this  committee  will  con- 
clude its  operation  with  the  expenditure 
of  this  authorization. 

.Mr.  MANSFIELD.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  much  money  is 
being  sought? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
seat  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord  excerpts  from  the  report  con- 
tinuing this  committee,  including  the 
justification  which  appears  on  page  2  of 
this  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
w«re  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

This  resolution  (8.  Res,  252),  as  amended, 
w(  uld  authorize  the  continuance  through 
June  30.  1960.  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Unemployment  Problems,  established  by 
Senate  Resolution  196.  agreed  to  Septem- 
ber 12.  1959  In  addition,  the  special  com- 
mittee would  be  authorized  to  expend  not  to 
ex:eed  $25,000  from  February  1.  1960.  through 
June  30.  1960 

.M  the  request  of  Senator  Eugene  J,  Mc- 
Carthy, chairman  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Unemployment  Problems,  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  has  amended 
Senate  Resolution  252  by  increasing  the 
funds  authorized  from  $24,68261  to  the 
roimd  figure  $25,000  (an  Increase  of  $317  39). 
To  accommodate  in  addition  several  minor 
pro  forma  changes,  the  committee  is  report- 
ing the  resolution  with  an  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Additional  Information  relative  to  the 
ne«"d  for  the  continuance  of  the  special  com- 
mittee Is  contained  In  a  letter  to  Senator 
Thomas  C.  Heni«nos.  Jf,,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
from  Senator  Eugene  J  McCarthy,  chairman 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Unemployment 
Problems,  which  letter  (with  accompanying 
budget  I  Is  as  follows: 

US.  SXNATE, 

Spbcial  CoMMrmEE  on 
Unempujyment  Problems. 

January  19, 1960. 
Hen,  Thomas  C  Hennincs,  Jr,, 
Chairman.    Committee    on    Rules    and    Ad- 
ministration,   U.S.   Senate,    Washington. 
DC. 
Dear    Senator    Hennings:    I    have    Intro- 
duced a  resolution  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
asltlng   for   the  continuation  of  the  Special 
Cc>mmlttee  on  Unemployment  Problems  for 
the  period  February   1,   1960,  through  June. 


30,  I960.  Attached  is  a  copy  of  the  proposed 
committee  budget  for  this  period. 

On  January  31.  the  committee  will  turn 
back  to  the  Senate  approximately  $16,000  of 
the  $100,000  originally  appropriated  for  the 
committee.  In  requesting  $24,682.61  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  the  committee  during 
the  next  5  months.  I  am.  In  effect,  asking  for 
$8682  61  more  than  the  original  appropria- 
tion. 

As  you  know.  Senate  Resolution  196  estab- 
lished the  committee  for  only  a  4-month  pe- 
riod. The  committee  has  conducted  27  days 
of  hearings  In  12  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  during  this  period.  Three  of  the 
commlttee'E  publications  have  already  been 
printed.     However,     the     final     report,     the 


volume  of  selected  readings  on  unemploy- 
ment, the  compendium  of  articles  dealing 
with  unemployment  problems,  and  10  field 
hearings  are  currently  being  prepared  for 
submission  to  the  Government  Pointing 
Office. 

Additional  time  Is  required,  beyond  Jan- 
uary 31,  to  complete  the  final  work  on  these 
publications.  The  committee  staff  will  nlso 
need  time  to  distribute  these  publications 
and  to  do  the  work  necessary  when  the  com- 
mittee Is  terminated.  It  Is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  am  requesting  an  extension  of  the 
time  in  which  the  committee  Is  to  operate. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Eugene  J.  McCarthy. 

Chairman. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 


The   concurrent    resolution    'H     Con. 
Res.  449)  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


PRINTING  AS  HOrst  HOC  U ML. NT 
THE  PUBLICATION  FACTS  ON 
COMMUNISM— VOLUME  I" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PresidciU.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  th(^  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1102  Tlouse 
Concurrent  Resolution  44P 

The  PRESIDING  O F?T  C EI^  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title 

The  Legislative  Ciefk  A  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con  Re.-  44^4  to  print  as 
a  House  document  the  pubhcation  Facts 
on  Communism — Volume  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  wa.'^  atrreod  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceed*  <-:  to  ccii.vide:  the  cor.cur- 
rent  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concui  rent 
resolution. 


PRINTING   AS   HOUSE  DOCUMENT   A 
PUBLir.\TTON  RELATING  TO  NOM- 
INATION AND  ELECTION  OF  PRES- 
IDENT .A.NI)  VICE  PRE^  IDENT 
Mr     M.-,N.--fI?- :  D      Mr     Preside:^.    I 


move  tha: 


::l  i>L  :;au-  pre 


)ceed  to  th'^  con- 


sideration of  Calendai  No  1103,  House 
Concurrent  R,esoluuor.  4fi7 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER  The  res- 
olution will  be  staled  by  titie 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  concurrent 
resolution  ( H.  Con.  Res.  457  >  to  authorize 
printing  as  a  House  document  a  publi- 
cation relating  t-o  nomiiiarmn  and  elec- 
tion of  President  ar.d  ViCf  P^  •    :  Irnt, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T)ie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  PRESIDINCi  OFFICER  T!.e 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  tlic  coi. current 
resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  '  H.  Con. 
Res.  457  >  was  agreed  to. 


s 
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PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  (X)PIES 
OP  HEARINGS  ON  SATELUTE 
AND  MISSILE  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No  1064.  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  80 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
mrcrmation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislaiive  Clerk.  A  concurrent 
re-solution  'S.  Con.  Res.  80  authorizms: 
the  pnntmg  of  additional  copies  of  part 
1  of  the  hearing's  on  an  im'.i.ry  into  the 
satellite  and  n-'.iJ^ile  programs 

The  PRESIl:ING  OFI'ICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  moiion  was  ai,reed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  cjnsider  the  con- 
current re.solut'.on 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  'S.  Con. 
Res  80'  was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Be^o'.it-d  by  the  Senate  (f'.'  Howie  of  Rep' 
rf.ie'itatiiex  concurring) .  That  there  be 
p:-in:°<l  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  one  thousand  additional 
c  ipies  of  pan  1  of  the  hearinss  held  by  that 
corr.mittee  on  an  Inquiry  Into  the  satellite 
ar.d  .-r.:s.^i>  programs. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
'S.  Res.  228)  to  print  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  Poremn  Relations  copies 
of  certain  committee  prints  relating  to 
foreign  policy  on  A.sia  and  Western 
Europe 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  coasider  the  resolu- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  228  >  was 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  F<  reign  Relations 
three  thousand  additional  copies  of  the  com- 
mittee print.  United  States  Foreign  Policy. 
••A.'ila".  and  one  thousand  additional  copies 
of  the  committee  print,  United  States  For- 
eign Policy.  "V/estern  Europe",  Issued  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  during  the 
Eighty-sixth  Congress,  first  sesclon. 


PRINTING  OF  COPIES  C T  CERTAIN 
COMMrriEE  PRINTS  FOR  USE  OP 
COMMITTEE  ON  FOT'ETON  RELA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  '.i.t-  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  ^f  Calendar  No  1065  Sen- 
ate Rc.-^olation  227 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
'3  Res  227'  to  print  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  copies 
of  certain  comrniuee  prints  relating  to 
dev°;.)prient  m  mili'.ary  technology  and 
foreign  policy  in  Africa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  a;,'reeii.?  to  the  moticn  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  moticn  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  Th- 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  227  .i  was 
agreed  to.  a.s  follows: 

R-'  nl  ed  Inat  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  C)mn-.ltt3e  on  Foreign  Relations  three 
thousand  addit.onal  copies  of  the  committee 
print  Developments  In  Military  Technology 
and  T^elr  laipact  on  United  States  Strategy 
ar.cl  Fjreign  Policy."  and  tliree  thousand 
additional  copies  of  the  committee  print 
L'nitetl  States  Foreign  Policy  ■Africa."  Issued 
by  the  C  mrr.'ttee  on  Foreign  Relations  dur- 
ing tiTe  Eigthy-si.x'ri  Cr.r,?re-s    first  session. 


PRINTING  OF  COPIES  OF  CERTAIN 
COMMITTEE  PRINTS  RELATING 
TO    FOREIGN    POLICY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
crnsideration  of  Calendar  No.  1067. 
Senate  Resolution  229. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  229  >  to  print  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  copies 
of  certain  committee  prints  relative  to 
foreign  policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  229'  was 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Reoolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
three  thousand  additional  copies  of  the  com- 
mittee print  Worldwide  and  Domestic  Eco- 
nomic Problems  and  Their  Impact  on  the 
Foreign  Policy  of  the  Unlte<i  States'",  two 
thousand  additional  copies  of  the  committee 
print  'Possible  NonmlUtary  SclenUflc  De- 
\-elopments  and  Their  Potential  Impact  on 
Foreign  Policy  Problems  of  the  United 
States",  and  two  thousand  additional  copies 
of  the  committee  print  "Basle  Kinxf.  of 
United  States  Foreign  Policy",  all  Issued  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  during 
the  Eighty-sixth   Congress,   first  seMlon. 


PRINTING   OP   COPIES   OF   CERTAIN 
COMMITTEE      PRINTS     REI.A  ITNG 
T  ;  FOREIGN  POLICY  ON  A-IA  AND 
WESTERN  EURi  ;PE 
Mr     MANSFTELD      Mr.    President.    I 
move   that   the   Senate   proceed   to   the 
consideraiion  of  Calendar  No.  1066.  Sen- 
ate R?solution  228. 

I 


RAIL    TRANSIT    CRO.SSING    ACROSS 
THE    BAY    OF    S.\N    FRANCISCO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1107.  H.R. 
8171. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  »ill  ai  R. 
8171"  amending  the  act  of  February  20. 
1931.  as  amended,  with  respect  to  a  rail 
transit  crossing  across  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco. 


llie  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  'H.e 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

'Hie  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

xMr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  thi.s 
proposed  legislation  was  requested  by 
the  Governor,  the  legislature,  and  the 
effective  local,  city,  and  county  officials 
of  the  State  from  which  I  come.  It  Is 
also  found  to  he  unobjectionable  by  the 
Federal  agencies  which  have  t)een  re- 
quested to  give  their  opinion  concerning 
it. 

The  bill  provides  for  no  cost  to  the 
Federal  Treasury.  Its  purpose,  as  set 
forth  in  the  report  which  I  have  before 
me.  Is  to  amend  the  act  of  February  20. 
1931.  as  amended,  so  as  to  permit  the 
use  of  tolls  collected  on  the  San  Fran- 
cisco-Oakland Bay  Bridge  and  other  au- 
thorized highway  crossings  for  the  con- 
struction, maintenance,  and  oj^eration  of 
a  rail  transit  crossing,  together  with 
bridges  across  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco. 
Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  general  statement  in  the 
report  accompanying  the  bill  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  general 
statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRD,  as  follows: 

Oenoial  Statcmtnt 
The  act  of  February  20.  1931  r4«  Stat 
1192».  authorised  the  State  of  California  to 
construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  bridge 
acroaa  the  Bay  of  San  Franclaco  from  the 
Rlncon  Hill  district  In  San  PrmncUeo  by  way 
of  Goat  Island  to  Oakland. 

The  act  of  July  27.  1953  (G7  Otnt  302). 
amended  the  1931  art  tn  aulhorlee  the  Stata 
to  continue  to  fix.  charge,  and  collect  tolls 
for  transit  over  the  bridge  constructed  under 
the  provisions  of  the  original  act:  to  con- 
struct, maintain,  and  operate  not  to  exceed 
two  additional  crossings  across  the  bay.  and 
charge  mils  for  their  use:  and  to  unlt«  or 
group  all  these  bridge*  into  a  single  project 
f.jr  financing  purposes:  provided,  that  after 
the  coat  of  the  bridge*  in  any  such  project 
shall  have  been  amortized  the  bridges  would 
be  maintained  and  operated  free  of  tolU  or 
the  tolls  adjusted  so  aa  to  provide  a  fund 
adequate  for  proper  maintenance,  repair,  and 
operation. 

H  R.  8171  would  amend  aubaectlon  2(b)  of 
the  act  of  July  27.  1963.  to  authorize  ttoe  col- 
lection of  tolla  to  pay  the  cost  of  one  rail 
transit  croaalng  across  San  Francisco  Bay,  In 
addition  to  the  original  bridge  and  the  addi- 
tional highway  crossings.  Tue  bill  would  also 
provide  that  there  snaU  be  no  impairment  ol 
the  authority  of  the  Stale  of  California  to 
provide  for  the  charglni  of  farea  In  connec- 
tion with  the  use  of  the  rail  tratult  croaslng 
The  bridge  authorlz'?d  by  the  original  ucl 
was  completed  and  placed  In  operation  In 
1936.  The  Uafflc  ualng  the  crosalng  far  ex- 
ceeded the  estimates,  and  by  1963  the  bridge 
was  eaaentlally  debt  free.  Tlie  need  for  ad- 
ditional croaalngs  over  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco had  long  been  recognized.  Because  of 
the  size  of  any  bridges  across  the  bay  nnd 
the  large  amount  of  funds  Involved  In  their 
construction.  It  was  evident  that  they  must 
be  financed  by  the  use  of  tolls 

Under  existing  law.  It  Is  not  necessary  tor 
the  State  to  secure  Federal  legt-'.atlon  to 
construct  additional  toll  bridges  across  San 
Francisco  Bay.  but  when  the  existing  bridge 
wa.s  built  Federal  legislation  was  required, 
and  the  law  contained  no  provision  with  re- 
spect to  the  construction  or  financing  with 
tolls  of  any  additional  future  croeslngs.  The 
amendment  of  1953  changed  the  toll  provl- 
•lons   of    secaon    2    to  permit   the   State    to 
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I  r  ..:ee  1  with  planning  and  construction  of 
ti.p  tw-)  additional  croaslnga.  They  bare  no* 
boen  constructed,  howerex. 

The  original  plans  for  the  San  Frunctaeo- 
OaklaJid  Bay  Bridge  contemplated  the  use  ct 
the  bridge  as  a  rail  tranatt  croaslng  as  well 
as  a  Mghway  croaalng  The  rail  seotion  «f 
tbe  bridge  has  been  u»ed  for  streetcar  oper- 
ation and  It  was  intended  that  eventually 
the  system  would  t)e  replaced  by  rail  rapid 
transit.  The  Increasing  V'  lume  of  highway 
traffl<-  In  the  area  has  resulted  In  the  change 
of  the  original  plan  to  perrr.lt  hlKhwny  traffic 
to  replace  the  spare  now  occupied  by  rail 
Uafflc  In  »..  doing  It  will  be  necessary  to 
provld »  another  means  f<.»r  the  rail  rapid 
transit  system  At  the  prf^ent  lime  u  U 
contcnplated  that  U-iis  wu:  be  accomplished 
by  coiistrurtlon  of  a  tur.r.el.  thereby  per- 
mlttln?  the  bay  bridge  In  be  used  entirely 
for  hit  hway  traffic 

The  Fwleral-ald  highway  system  U  predi- 
cated upon  a  ti:):i-free  .■^ysi^m  jf  r.;?hwayF 
Howwver,  in  the  establishment,  a',  the  prl- 
tOMrf*  "iOOndHry  ar.rl  urbM.  exter.;-;  r.  high- 
way 9ymt/mT»  and  »lso  !n  the  estabitshmenl 
of  the  Interstate  System,  toil  rL.€UlB.  bridges. 
and  I  mnels  were  l:.ilude<l  as  pari  of  the 
■yaten.  where  it  was  obvious  that  their  use 
would  f  'rm  an  iM/'gral  i.iJt  of  the  sys- 
p^f^  riic  S*n  Prar.cuco-Ofckland  Bay  Bridge 
was  constructed  er.llrely  fr-ini  revenue  tx.nds 
and  ro  Federal  funds  are  Involved  The 
brldg*  la.  horn-ever,  now  a  yat\  of  the  Na- 
tional    System     of     Interstate     and     Do.'en.se 

Hiei''">*y* 

Tbe  committee  l>ei;eve<«  that  the  proposed 
expcuiAlOll  of  the  factlttlea  f-r  the  bay  cross- 
ing to  aerre  the  needs  jf  the  Rrowing  meiro- 
pollt&a  community  is  eea^.^t  ai  t-  pr  vu;e 
for  Uie  Increasing  denial. c!  at.d  i."^  licecled 
to  roi  nd  out  the  present  «'.>tr.'r.  TTie  C'i*l 
of  thf  rail  transit  cy!>tem  won  id  be  covered 
by  Ui?  c'^mbined  revenues  of  all  the  cross- 
ings while  the  State  of  California  w  luld 
retain  fi.ll  power  K:.d  a;.;lh  ir.ty  t- ■  provide 
for  tl  e  use  of  the  rail  transit  crossing  and 
the  fixing  rhvrK'.ng  and  r-;>rtl-r  r'.  '..^f^. 
and  charges  In  cnnne<-*;on  with  the  traus- 
portalon  of  k^xkIs  cft  passengers  The  bill 
docs  1  Jt  si>ecificai.y  p'  'vide  fur  the  collec- 
tion ol  t«,..b  on  It.e  rkli  crossing  Tlie  biU 
InvoUe*  no  Federa:  funds.  Is  n^t  In  c  .nflict 
with  Federal-aid  highway  legl.i^latlon,  and 
supp^-menU  the  transportation  arteries 
which  are  the  7f>al  of  the  hi^'hway  pro^-ram. 

Thr  PRESIDING  OfTICER.  Thr  bill 
Is  op<n  to  arnrndmrnt  If  thrre  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proix>st'd,  tlie  question 
Is  on  the  tiiird  rt  ading  ai^d  passage  of 
the  biU 

The  b-.n  iHR  8171 »  was  ordered  tn  a 
third  reailmg.  read  the  third  tune,  and 
pa.s.sed 

Mr  KUCHEI...  Mr  President.  I  move 
to  rt»ci>n':i(i!T  Uie  vole  by  which  tiie  biU 
was  pa,s-s<d. 

Mr  M.XNSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  nv'iion  to  lay  on  Uie  Uble  was 
agreed  to. 

.'\MFNDMF>rT  OF  .^CT  RELATING  TO 
THE  COMMISSION   OF   ITNE   ARTS 

Mr.  MANSP1ELJ3  Mr.  President.  I 
mcve  that  l\\v  Senate  pr'K-ced  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No  1057  S.  2778, 
and  that  the  bUl  be  made  the  unfinished 
business 

The  PRF^STDINO  OFFICE3i.  The  bill 
will  be  .stated  by  title. 

The  LECisL.fTivE  Clfrk    A  bill  'S  2778) 
to  amend  the  act  relating  to  the  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Art.s, 
C\T 147 


The  PRESIDrNa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  acreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  wa«  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bin. 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  C(xn- 
mittee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


NOTICE  OP  DEMOCRATIC  CONFER- 
ENCE ON  MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  15, 

IbGO 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.&ident.  I 
once  at-'ain  give  notice  that  there  will 
be  a  conference  ol  Democratic  Senators 
on  M oriday  February  15,  at  9:30  in  the 
mornine.  The  acenda  to  be  di5cu."y;ed 
w.ll  be  the  Pre.sident's  budget  the  Joint 
Economic  Reix)rt  and  the  matter  of  in- 
t(  rest  lutes 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr  President,  will  the 
S«  ::;»t.,r  yield "^ 

Mr  MANSFIEI.D     T  yield 

Ntr  KUCHKI.  Mr  President,  will  the 
.'^nator  from  Montana  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Mc- 
Gee  m  the  cliair  >  E>oes  the  Senator 
from  Montana  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
CaiifornUi? 

Mr  MANSFIELD     Yes,  indeed. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  simply  venture  to 
sugpesl  that  all  will  be  peace  and  har- 
mony in  the  forthcoming  meetmu  of  the 
members  of  the  majority  party,  and  that 
we  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  may  hope- 
fully look  forward  to  compleie  unanimity 
of  thought  in  repard  to  the  President  s 
budget  on  the  matter  of  mterest  rates, 
ILatiehtrr  } 

Mr  MANSFIELD,  Let  me  say  that 
when  we  Dem:>crals  meet,  we  are  always 
unanimou.s;  there  are  no  Kilkermy  cats 
among  us.  We  meet  several  times  every 
year,  and  we  discuKs  in  a  dignified  way 
any  d;fl  lences,  and  we  always  come  up 
with  a  conclusion,  I  only  hope  the  same 
may  be  .said  of  the  members  of  the  other 
party, 

Mr  KUCHEL  Ail  I  ask  is  Why  are 
tlv  M-mbtr?  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  "frLvked"  when  they  come  to  their 
meetings?      '  Laufhl.er,l 

Mr  MANSFIELD,  At  any  rate,  we  do 
not   u.se  gtiger   counters. 


FORESTRY,    THE    ADMINISTRATION 

SLASHES     OUR     NEEDS     DRASTI- 

CAIXY     AT     HOME     BUT     SPENDS 

LAVISHLY    ABROAD 

yix.  GRUENING,  Mr.  President.  I 
super-.st  the  absence  of   a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  GRITINING  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con'^ent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out  objection    it   is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING,  Mr,  President,  yes- 
terday the  junior  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi f  Mr  StfwwisI.  our  able  colleague, 
presented  a  forceful  and  eloquent  plea 
for  a  comprehensive  American  forestry 
proeram.  It  was  a  program  for  forest 
and  range  management  research,  a  pro- 
gram  for   forest  protection   research,  a 


program  for  forest  products  utilization,  a 
program  for  forest  resources  research.  ■ 
It  is  a  sorely  needed  program  for  the 
conservation,  amplification,  and  fuller 
utilization  of  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
b£usic  and  vital  resources,  namely,  our 
timber  and  wood  product*. 

Our  able  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  went  into  il- 
luminating detail  on  the  vital  reasons  for 
this  overdue  program,  a  program  nation- 
wide in  scope  and  nationwide  in  its  bene- 
fits. I  do  not  propose  to  repeat  the 
telling  reasons  which  he  gave  for  this 
imperative  national  need,  but  I  recom- 
mend his  speech  to  our  colleagues  and 
to  the  Nation  generally. 

Now,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  it  is 
not  primarily  Senator  Stennis'  pro- 
pram,  altliough  he  has  presented  it  with 
the  endorsement  of  his  wide  experience 
ir.  this  important  field,  and  with  his  keen 
concern  for  proper  conservation  and  ex- 
tension of  the  wise  use  of  this  great,  and 
potentially  greater,  national  forestry  re- 
source. The  fact  is  that  this  program 
originated  in  the  Federal  agency,  the 
Forest  Service,  and  was  submitted  by  the 
Cabinet  member  who  heads  Uie  Depart- 
ment of  Agriciilture,  which  includes  the 
Forest  Service. 

Secretary  Ezra  Taft  Benson  ofBcially 
siX)rLsored  this  fine  program  and  gave  it 
the  endorsem.ent  and  backing  which  his 
position  as  the  head  of  the  Department 
cf  Agriculture  connotes. 

For  the  application  of  this  program, 
for  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
research  facilities  in  North  Carolina,  in 
Oregon,  in  California,  in  Arizona,  iri  New 
Hampshire,  m  North  Dakota,  in  Michi- 
gan, in  Mississippi,  and  in  Alaska — 
widely  scattered  and  diverse  forestry 
a_-eas — and  for  their  operation  and  staff- 
ii.g.  $6  million  was  requested  by  the  De- 
p.trtment  of  Agriculture  for  fiscal  year 
li:r.l_tlje  year  starting  n"xt  July  1. 

It  is  not  a  large  sum.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
modeti  amount,  considering  the  tangible 
b-neflcial  results  that  will  accrue.  It 
sl-ould  be  considered  not  an  expenditure, 
but  an  investment.  It  is  an  investment 
that  will  be  returned  to  the  Nation  many 
times,  and  over  and  over  again.  It  will 
in:rea.se  the  supply  of  wood  products,  tt 
will  widen  their  use.  it  will  move  toward 
meeting  the  m'ultlple  needs  of  our  ex- 
;)Kxi:ng  population.  It  will  tend  to  lessen 
the  steadily  mounting  costs  of  one  of  the 
essential  materials  ased  in  construction. 
:n  furnishings,  and  in  a  hundred  syTi- 
thPtic  products  derived  from  wood. 

Mr  President,  what  happened  to  that 
program'  What  happened  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  head  of  one  of  this  adminis- 
tration's ma.ior  departments,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture? 

I  will  tell  the  Senators.  The  request 
of  the  President  s  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
fore  for  $6  million  was  cut  down  m  the 
Presidents  budget  to  $1,780,400.  It  was 
cut  to  less  than  one-third  of  the  amount 
requested  and  needed. 

Now  let  us  consider  this  interesting 
conflict  within  the  body  and  bosom  of 
this  administration.  The  head  of  one  of 
its  major  departments  presents  an  es- 
sential, wise,  and  Indeed  long  overdue 
program  for  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  a  basic  natural  resource,  a  re- 
newable resource  if  wisely  administered. 
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an  expandable  resource,  if  the  necessary 
research  Is  supplied  under  the  proposed 
program. 

But  another  branch  of  the  same  ad- 
ministration, the  dominating  branch  as 
we  are  increasingly  discovering,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  slashes  the  program 
by  70.33  percent  or  to  only  29  67  percent 
of  amount  requested. 

Mr.  President,  it  becomes  my  duty  to 
point  out  again  in  this  field,  as  I  have  in 
other  fields,  the  striking  disparity  and 
contrast  between  the  President's  attitude 
toward  programs  and  projects  for  the 
American  people  and  his  attitude  toward 
the  same  kinds  of  programs  and  projects 
in  foreign  countries  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  those  foreign  nations 

On  last  Wednesday  durin;?  the  cours*^ 
of  the  debate  on  the  bill  to  aid  education 
in  the  United  States,  and  again  on 
Thursday,  the  day  following,  I  asked  the 
minority  leader,  who  so  ably  represents 
the  administration's  point  of  view,  and 
3n  this  occasion  so  emphatically  repre- 
sented it  in  opposition  to  Federal  ad 
to  teachers'  salaries,  whether  he  would 
also  oppose  Federal  aid  for  teachers'  sal- 
aries in  the  foreign  aid  program.  I  did 
not  get  an  answer,  although  I  asked  the 
question  three  times.  Obviously,  it  could 
have  been  embarrassing  for  the  able 
junior  Senator  from  Illmoi.-.  the  minority 
leader,  to  admit  the  patent  and  to  me 
shocking  fact  that  this  arimini.^tra- 
ticn.  from  President  Eisenhower  down. 
Mid  including,  of  course,  the  "Vice  Presi- 
dent, who  cast  the  deciding  vote  again.st 
the  Clark  amendment  for  Federal  aid 
for  teachers'  salaries,  is  takinti  the  peti- 
tion that  while  we  must  cut  drastically 
at  home,  we  must  spend  lavi.-^hly  abroad. 
The  Eisenhower-Nixon  administration, 
Mr.  President,  will  go  down  m  history  as 
the  first  administration  that  put  the  in- 
terest of  the  foreign  nation  ahead  of  the 
interest  of  our  own. 

For,  Mr.  President,  we  have,  again  and 
again,  under  this  administration,  in  every 
field  of  human  endeavor,  seen  the  sla.'^h 
in  domestic  programs  either  by  veto  or 
threat  of  veto  or  by  the  vote  of  the  Re- 
publican Members,  coupled  with  the  in- 
junction that  we  must  not  cut  a  nickel 
from  foreign  aid. 

"We  have  heard  it  again  and  again. 
■We  have  seen  it  again  and  again.  We 
now  see  it  and  shall  see  it  in  the  field  of 
foresty.  The  administrations  budget- 
eers  have  cut  the  administration  s  own 
forest  program  by  more  than  two-thirds. 
If  it  is  to  be  restored,  it  will  have  to  be 
done  by  the  Democratic  Congress 

Now  let  us  contrast  what  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  has  asked  m  the 
field  of  forestr>-,  for  foreign  countries 
That  we  have  been  told  must  not  be  cut 
Of  course,  we  do  not  yet  know  what  the 
administration  will  ask  for  foreign  coun- 
tries in  forestry  for  fiscal  1961  But  we 
can  judge  what  we  will  be  asked  to  ap- 
prove by  looking  at  what  thi.s  admini.s- 
tration  has  asked  and  secured  in  the 
past — with,  I  repeat,  the  injunction  that 
it  must  not  be  cut. 

Let  us  start  with  fiscal  year  1955  proj- 
ects, agriculture.  anJ  nr.tural  resources. 


I  shall  read  down  the  line.    There  are 
30  items  In  foreign  countries: 

FAX    KAST 

China:  Logging  operations  improve- 
ment, $355,000. 

Laos:  Development  of  lumber  indus- 
try, $134,000 

Philippines:  Fore.st  management  and 
forest  products  laboratory,  $325,000 

■Vietnam :  Reforestation  and  ero.sion 
control,    $92,500. 

Regional:  Study  of  US  mechanical 
extraction  of  timber  by  J  O  Egerton  of 
Malaya.  $3,160. 

NE.AR     EA.ST      AFRICA.    AND     .^inrTM     A.'il.A 

India:  Tropical  forestry  training, 
Puerto  Rico.  $15,000. 

Iran:  Forestry  and  conservation,  $81,- 
238 

Jordan  Afforestation  and  watershed 
protection.   $.500,000, 

Lebanon  Range  management  and  for- 
estry. $36,000. 

Liberia     Forest  conservation.   $69,500. 

Libya:  P^orestry,  Tnpolitania,  $13,875; 
forestry,  Cyrenaica.  $:i3  905 

Pakistan:  Ea.st  Pakistan  Fore.st  Re- 
search La'Doratory.  $78  600;  Chittaeong 
Hill  Tracts   timber   extraction,  $254,660. 

Turkey:  Forest  range  and  watershed 
management,  $1.. "-.00    forestry  $30,800 

OVER.SEA.S    TERRtT'    RIF-S 

United  Kingdom:  Forestry  program. 
$63,500 

The  United  Kingdom  seems  to  be  fair'.y 
prosperous,  but  we  are  endowing  its  for- 
estry program  to  the  extent  of  $63,500. 

Spain:  Organization  and  methods  for 
the  prevention  and  control  of  fore.'^t  Rr^^s 
and  forest  pe.<;ts.  $4,032;  forestry-range 
management,  $4,032;  use  of  mechanical 
equipment  m  forestry.  $4  032;  forest 
utilization  and  products,  $4,032. 

TUCOSLAVTA 

Third  country  training— Forestry 
practices  and  polices,  $4,800 

Yugoslavia  is  not  quite  bfhind  the  Irr.n 
Curtain,  but  for  that  country,  inanagrd 
by  a  dictator,  we  are  inculcating  fort-stry 
practices  and  policies  to  the  extent  of 
$4,800. 

L.ATTN'   AMiniICA 

Chile:  Reforestation,  soil  and  water 
conservation  m  the  area  develnpnipn': 
program,  lands  and  coloni/atmn   $iy,5u0. 

Colombia-  National  forestry  experi- 
ment station,  $13,378. 

Costa  Rica:  Forestry  development  and 
conservation,  $13,881. 

Guatemala-  Tropical  forestry  training 
course — this  is  a  modest  amount — only 
$629 

Haiti  Technical  assistance  in  forestry, 
$8,900. 

Mexico:  Tropical  forestry  cour'^p, 
$2  175. 

Paraguay    Forestry.  $14,324 

Peru  Agriculture  and  natural  re- 
sources. $2,480 

So  in  the  fiscal  year  1955  we  expended 
for  30  Items  in  foreign  countries  a  total 
of  $2,184,427,  in  other  words,  .substan- 
tially more  than  thus  administration  is 


willing  to  give  our  own  great  nationwide 
program  in  this  year. 

Now  let  us  talk  about  the  flfical  year 
1958. 

China  'Taiwan:  Forestry.  JCRl?, 
$63000:  RFTSER  forestry  $60,000,  for- 
e.st policie.s  and  mar.agement  plans, 
JCRR.  $25,000 

Ktirta  Forestry  development,  $112,- 
00«J 

Laos:  E>evelopment  of  lumber  industry, 
$200,000. 

Philippines:  Forest  management  and 
Forest  Products  Laboratory,  $155,000 

Vietnam:  Reforestation  and  erosion 
control.  $76,130. 

NEAR    EAST    AND    SOUTH     A.SIA 

Greece:  Training  in  forestry.  $10,290 

Iran:  Forestry  and  conservation, 
$53,068. 

Jordan:  Forest  management,  $40,000; 
aCforestatlon  and  watershed  protection. 
$37,000 

Lebanon:  Range  management  and  for- 
estry, $17,000 

Pakistan:  Chlttagong  hill  tr'vcus  tim- 
ber extraction  project.  $169,630, 

Turkey:  f\)restry  development  $36,650. 

AJUICA 

Liberia:   F\)re5t  conservation,  $78  980 
Libya:    Forestry,  Cyrenaica    $145,400; 
forestry.  Tripolitania,  $104,400 

ETTROPK 

Spain:  Forest  utilization  and  product-s. 
$3,000;  foresto'.  $24,840;  forestry-  range 
management  specialists.  $12,900:  re- 
forestation mechanization  specialist. 
$4  000 

Yugoslavia:  Forestry,  $27,076. 

LATIN    AMKUC* 

Chile:  Chilean-American  Agreement 
for  a  Program  of  Silviculture  Assist- 
ance. Corfo,  $33,500;  reforestation,  soil 
and  water  conservation  In  the  area  de- 
velopment program,  lands  and  cc.'.oniza- 
tion.  $25,000;  reforestation,  soil  and 
water  conservation  In  the  ares  develop- 
ment program,  lands  and  colonization, 
$21,950 

Colombia:  National  forestry  experi- 
ment station,  $17,600 

Guatemala:  Fifth  international  tropi- 
cal forestry  course  in  Costa  Rica.  $490 

Haiti:  Technical  assistance  in  forestry, 
$12  851. 

Paraguay:  Forestry.  $24,812. 

OVnSEA     TtBRITllRria 

Miscellaneous  dots:  Tropical  forestry 
training  in  I*uerto  Rico,  $5,500 

Regional  total  Regional  fore.«tr\-  spe- 
cialist. Panama,  $15,900 

Total,  1956.  $1,612,967 

ThLs  is  a  trifle  less  than  we  are  willing 
to  give  the  United  States  for  its  program 
this  year. 

FAR    EAST 

Cambo'tia  Forest  resources  develop- 
ment, $2'!  ''00 

China  TA  Shu  Shan  logging  opera- 
tions. $481  000.  forestry  $82,000,  forest 
policie.s  and  management  plans  $18,000. 
forestation  and  tree  gum.  $40,000 

K.irea:  Forestry         development, 

$168000. 
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Laos:  Conservation  and  development 
('f  f. -lest  resources,  $44,000. 

i'.iiiippines:  Forest  management  and 
Fjrest  Pnxiucts  lADoratory.  $46,000. 

Vutnam:  Reforestation  arid  erosion 
control.  $13,000. 

KXAJI    EAST     AND    BOrTH     ASIA 

Iran:  Range  and  fore.st  management, 
$56,000;  project  for  contributing  to  llie 
completion  of  forest  surveys  in  Iran, 
$151,000 

Pakistan:  East  Pakistan  Forest  Pw.e- 
search  Laboratory,  $1C5.00G  Chitlagong 
Hill  Tracts  limber  exlraclion  project. 
$270,000. 

Turkey:  Forestry         development, 

$355,000. 

AFRICA 

Liberia-    Ftire.'^t  conservation,  $59,000. 

Libya.  Forestry,  $23,000.  forestry. 
$196,000. 

Uiider  the  heading  "Oversea  Terri- 
tories '  we  find  BomaiiA.  Somalia  is  a 
httle  former  Italian  cok>ny  that  l*-  about 
to  become  independent  It  is  si;U  not 
entirely  free  from  the  apron  sinngs  of 
its  mother  ccnnwvy  but  I'ncle  Sam  feels 
It  L*!  Incumbent  upon  him  to  help  thLs 
litUc  nation.  I  wonder  why  Uie  mother 
country  caanol  take  care  of  it  meanwhile. 

r'VOLSXA     TTWirTotrES 

Somalia  :  Porcstrj-  development,  $3,000. 

United  Kingdom  US  dry -zone  silvi- 
culturist  to  Nya.s:iland,  $27,000 

Nyasaland  i."  aLso  still  a  Briti.'^h  colony. 
Wliy  the  moUicr  country  cannot  take 
care  of  its  children  before  it  cuts  them 
loose,  and  wliy  Uncle  Sam  has  to  r'osh  ui, 
1  fail  to  understand. 

6i>ain:  Forenry  demonstratlorL<;.  $41.- 
000;  reforestation  mechanical  specialists, 
$4  000;  forage  and  range  management 
demonstration    $16  000 

Yugoslavia     F'orestrv.  $38,000. 

lATTN     •MKRlr* 

CT.lle  Reforestation,  soil  and  water 
conservation  in  Llie  area  dcselopment 
program,  $13  000,  reforestation,  soil  and 
wat^'r  cortser\ation  in  U;e  area  develop- 
ment program.  $22,000. 

Haiti:  Technical  advisory  assistance  to 
S.K-;ete  Haitiano-Americanne  de  Devel- 
-i-pemei-.t  A.--r:cole,  $12,000. 
Paraguay.  Forestry.  $15,000, 

ovKRau*   Tv:»arTt*iE.s 
British     Gu;ana-     Preliminary     forest 
survey   project,    $2  000 
Total.  1957,  $2380000 
So,  for  the  third  time    we  are  spend- 
ing more  In  1  year  for  forestry  programs 
in  foreign  countries  than  this  adminis- 
tration   IS    willing    to    grant    our    own 
country. 

In  the  Far  Ea.-^t  we  have  a  new  candi- 
date, Burma,  which  for  a  long  time  re- 
fused our  aid,  tut  has  now  weakened, 
under  the  Insi.'^tence  of  the  United  States 
that  aid  be  extended  to  that  country. 
Fiscal  year  1958  projects: 

FAR     EAST 

Burma:  Forestry.  Unxber  extxacUorii, 
5690.000. 

Cambodia:  Forestry  resource*  devel- 
opment, $135,000. 


China  (Taiwan) :  TA  8hn  Shan 
logging  operations.  $256,000;  forestry  de- 
velopment I  JCRR).  $81,000. 

Laos:  Conservation  and  development 
of  forest  resources.  $12,000. 

Philippines:  Forest  manageoaent  (in- 
cluding college  of  forestry).  $132,000. 

NEAR     EAST    AND     SOTTTH     ASIA 

Iran;  Range  and  forest  management, 
$38  000. 

Jnrdan:  AfTnrestatlon  watershed  pro- 
tection, $100  000. 

Pakistan  Ea.st  Pakistan  Forest  Re- 
search Laboratory,  $41,000;  Chlttagong 
hill  tracts,  timber  extraction.  $300,000. 

T'urkey:  Forestry  development.  $65,- 
000, 

AFETCA 

Liberia:  Forest  consen-ation,  $54,000. 
L.'jya:  Forestry,  $335,000. 

OVEEJiEA     TERRJTORIEa 

Somalia    Forestry.  $17,000. 
rmr  PR 

Spain;  Forestry  demonstrations.  $46,- 
000,  ori:anization  and  development  of  a 
forestry  grazing  .service,  44.000 

Yugoslavia:   Forestry,  $55,000. 

LATIN  A  V  ERICA 

Chile    Forest  development.  $45  000 
CniombiB    National  forest  resource  de- 
velopment $43,000 

C.  .,^ta  Rica     Forestry,  $15,000 
Haiti:  Technical  advi.sory  a.ssistance  to 
Societe  Hait.anf'  Aniencame  de  Develop- 
m'  nt  Agricole.  $22  000 

Paraguay:   Forestry  $21,000. 

<   VERStA     TEERITORT 

British  Guiana:   Check  cruise  of  forest 

survey  in  Bartica  area.  $1,000. 

BMti.sh  Guiana  is  ai"U)ther  British 
colony.  The  total  for  the  year  1958  is 
$2.51 0.000.  Again  we  spent  substantially 
more  for  forestry  in  foreign  countries  in 
1958  than  the  administration  is  willing 
to  give  our  own  country  for  1961. 

FtscaJ  year  1959  projects: 

FAR  EAST 

Cambodia  Forest  resources  develop- 
ment S8  0.000 

China  Forestry  development  (JCRR^ 
$79,000. 

Iji.of-  Con.ser^-ation  and  development 
of  forest  resources,  $28  000 

Philippines:  FV^rest  management, $224,- 
000 

NF.AS   EA«»T  AND  SOtTH  ASIA 

Iran-  Range  and  forest  management, 
$115,000. 

Jordan:  Afforestation  and  watershed 
protection.  $38  000. 

Pakistan:  East  Pakistan  Forest  Re- 
sea.'-ch  Laboratory-,  $26,000. 

Liberia:   Forect  conservation,  $230,000. 
Libya;   Forestry,  $359,000. 

Somalia;  Forestry,  $3,000. 

ECROPE 

8paln:  Forestry  demonstrations.  $57,- 
000, 

Yugoslavia:  Forestry,  $Lfi2^00. 

LATCV  *incRir,A 

Colombia:  Forest  resources  develoi>- 
ment,  $48  000. 


Guatemala:  Forestry   school,    $21,000. 

Paraguay:  Forestry,  $6,000. 

Peru:  Forestry  resources  development 
program.  $19,000. 

Total,  1959,  $1,525,000. 

Total  forei'-'n  aid  expenditures  on  for- 
estry programs,  fiscal  years  1955  through 
1959,  $10,212,394. 

Mr.  President,  for  one  measure  of  the 
fantastic  disproportion  that  exists  be- 
tween the  Eisenhower-Nixon  policies  of 
lavish  expenditure  in  foreign  countries 
and  the  reverse  at  home,  let  us  look  at 
one  of  the  many  foreign  countries  which 
J-.as  been  the  object  of  this  administra- 
tion s  solicitudinous  and  lavish  expendi- 
tu.'-e.  I  refer  to  the  little  island  of  Tai- 
wan, or,  as  it  is  more  widely  known, 
Formosa. 

In  the  5  years  from  1955  to  1959.  in- 
clusive, the  United  States  has  expended 
on  the  forestry  projects  of  that  little  is- 
land alone  the  sum  of  $1,540,000,  This 
expenditure  in  forestry  in  Formosa  is 
only'  a  minute  fraction  of  the  total 
amount  that  has  been  spent  out  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury  in  almost  every  enterprise 
conceivable  by  the  mind  of  man  in  F\)r- 
mosa.  But  I  am  today  dealing  only  with 
the  forestry  program  and  contrasting 
what  Uie  Eisenhower-Nixon  administra- 
tion is  now  doing  or  not  doing  m  this 
important  field  in  the  United  States,  and 
what  it  has  done  and  is  doing  m  foreign 
countries. 

Now,  as  I  have  said,  we  have  expended 
on  Formosa  $1,540,000  in  the  last  5  years. 
Formosa  is  one -two  hundred  and  four- 
t^-eiiih  the  size  of  the  United  States 
prior  to  the  admission  of  Alaska  and  Ha- 
waii. The  relative  size  of  our  two  coun- 
tries may  not  be  an  exact  indication  of 
their  relative  needs  or  desires  in  any 
given  field,  yet  in  the  field  of  forestry,  it 
may  serve  as  an  approximate  yardstick 
of  the  Eiseniiower-Nixon  generosity 
abroad  and  its  parsimoniousness  at 
home. 

Yet  in  the  field  of  forestry,  which  may 
serve  as  an  approximate  yardstick  of 
the  Eisenhower-Nixon  generosity  abroad, 
$1,540,000  was  granted  for  forestry  pur- 
poses to  Formosa,  an  area  one  two-hun- 
dred-and-fourteenth  the  size  of  the 
Umted  States,  which  is  only  a  httle  less 
than  the  $1,780,400  granted  this  year  for 
our  own  great  Nation's  forestry  program. 
If  we  divide  the  Formosa  program  into 
years,  it  averages  $308,000  a  year.  How- 
ever, if  we  relate  Formosa's  size  to  that 
of  the  United  States  before  the  admis- 
sion of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  Ei.senhower-Nixon  admin- 
istration has  t>een  32  times  more  generous 
to  this  small  island  than  to  our  own 
Nation, 

Mr,  President,  I  could  elaborate  on 
this  subject  to  demonstrate  conclusi . ely, 
by  chapter  and  verse,  the  striking  con- 
trast between  the  attitude  of  this  admin- 
istration, the  Eisenhower-Nixon  admin- 
istration, toward  the  needs  of  our  own 
countrj-  and  to  those  abroad.    Forestry 

is  merely  one  more  example. 
I  repeat,  the  Eisenhower -Nixon  admin* 

Istration  will  go  down  as  the  first  admin- 
istration in  American  history  to  put  the 
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interest  of  the  foreign  nation  ahead  of 
the  interest  of  our  own  Nation. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
8isk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Grubning  in  the  chair  i.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  about  a  nation  very  much  in  the 
news  today.  It  has  been  in  the  news 
throughout  the  pa^t  decade,  and  will 
continue  to  be  m  the  news  in  the  decade 
ahead.  That  is  the  little  country  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Vietnam.  Becau.se  of 
the  critical  location  of  this  tiny  land  m 
relation  to  the  Communist  Chinese  to 
the  north,  and  because  of  its  resources 
and  its  key  position  in  the  vast  continent 
of  Asia,  it  continues  to  cause  a  critical 
concern  in  the  minds  of  all  free  men. 
For  this  reason  people  in  our  country 
of  all  professions  and  of  all  faiths  have 
been  concerned  about  what  we  are  doing 
there  and  how  our  program  may  be 
going  in  that  portion  of  the  slobe. 

Due  to  this  concern,  we  have  had  in- 
vestigations, we  have  held  hearins.^.  and 
we  have  heard  charges  and  counter- 
charges, all  of  which  have  helped  to 
clear  the  air  and  to  get  at  the  truth 

In  seeking  the  truth,  however,  we  mav 
sometimes  lift  the  case  quite  out  of  its 
significant  context  and,  in  so  doing. 
make  it  appear  that  Vietnam  is  a  mess. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  travel  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore  I  on  a  joint  mission  to  the 
area,  so  that  we  mieht  have  a  f.r.sthand 
look  at  things  in  that  part  of  the  g'.obe. 
I  would  be  the  last  to  pretend  that  we 
were  there  long  enouKh  to  become  ex- 
perts. In  fact,  it  mifrht  be  a.sserted  that 
we  were  there  so  briefly  that  the  facts 
did  not  get  in  our  way. 

But  we  did  come  out  with  the  im- 
pressions, and  I  think  they  are  impor- 
tant impressions,  which,  as  all  Senators 
will  testify,  one  can  glean  from  a  first- 
hand experience  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  There  is  somethmg  in  a  per- 
sonal experience  that  one  cannot  re- 
cover from  a  report,  that  one  cannot  re- 
capture in  a  book,  and  that  eludes  one 
in  masses  of  statistics.  For  that  rea.'^on, 
it  seemed  to  me  it  might  be  appropriate 
if  I  were  to  share  my  general  impres- 
sions of  this  little  land  called  Vietnam. 
What  I  am  about  to  say  follows  by  1 
day  the  official  release  of  tiie  transcript 
of  the  hearings  in  which  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  and  I  participated  in 
Vietnam.  The  hearings  themselves 
were  held  in  Saigon.  In  the  cour.se  of 
the  hearings  we  made  field  trips  to  the 
north,  into  the  high  plateau  country  and 
jungles  of  that  region. 

I  think  it  well,  in  trying  to  put  this 
question  in  its  perspective,  that  we  re- 
call for  our  own  purposes  the  circum- 
stances under  which  this  little  land  was 
conceived.  What  was  the  temper  of  the 
time  that  brought  it  into  being  ^   I  would 
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remind  the  Senate  that  it  was  a  critical 
moment,  when  round  by  round  our  allies 
were  surrendering  ground  to  the  on- 
slaught of  the  Communists  to  the  north 
The  country  was  also  torn  in  the 
midst  of  torturing  civil  war.  This  new- 
born country,  which  most  experts  gave 
very  little  chance  lor  siu'vival.  lying  m 
the  midst  of  a  troubled  area,  nonethe- 
less got  under  way  It  goes  imder  way 
saddled  by  an  influx  of  a  million  immi- 
grants, refugees,  from  the  divided  land 
to  the  north  It  got  under  way  literal- 
ly surrounded  from  without  and  infil- 
trated from  within  by  Communists  and 
other  enemies  of  the  new  state.  It  got 
under  way  without  any  heritage  of  na- 
tive government;  without  any  expe- 
rienced re-servoir  of  civil  servants  from 
which  to  draw  the  neces.'^aiT  experience 
for  new  leadership.  It  got  under  way 
with  only  a  plantation  economy  as  the 
heritage  from  its  colonial  past.  It  had 
no  economic  base  sufficient  to  warrant 
a  government  fiscal  program  which 
could  measure  up  to  the  responsibilities 
which  would  tax  its  abilities  in  inde- 
pendence It  got  under  way  In  a  state 
of  geographical  isolation,  far  removed 
from  the  ordinary  avenues  of  world 
traffic  and  far  removed  from  its  friends. 
It  still  lay  geographically  next  door  to 
Its  enemies,  Thi"^  was  the  difficult  be- 
ginning of  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.   GORE      Mr    President,   will    the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  McGEE.  I  yield. 
Mr  GORE.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  will  agree  that  he 
omitted  the  severance  of  South  Vietnam 
from  its  traditional  economic  ties,  trade, 
and  interchange  with  what  is  now  North 
Vietnam,  which  was  the  industrial  part. 
Mr  McGEE.  Yes.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  for  the  reminder 
that  in  the  separation  or  division  of 
Vietnam,  the  industrial  part  of  the 
country  generally  lay  in  the  northern 
sector,  which  was  to  remain  under  the 
control  of  the  Communist5;  and  only  the 
agricultural  sections  lay  to  the  south 
of  the  17th  parallel,  which  still  divides 
the  two  areas. 

South  Vietnam  has  made  achieve- 
ments In  crisis,  and  they  are  well  to  re- 
count I  say  "achievements  in  crisis" 
because  the  fact  is  that  Vietnam  is  still 
m  existence,  although  it  was  born  but  4 
years  aeo.  Thus  It  is  a  babe,  among  the 
newly  independent  countries  of  the 
world.  Most  of  them  became  Independ- 
ent m  the  wake  of  World  War  11.  This 
land  is  4  years  old.  It  Is  here.  It  has 
defied  most  of  the  expectations  for  its 
longevity.  It  is  a  going  concern.  It  has 
emerged,  throueh  the  lead^^rship  of 
President  Diem,  a.^  a  stable  nation  where 
internal  order  has  been  brought  about. 
It  has  created  a  military  force  small  in 
number,  but  effective  in  striking  ca- 
pacity, which  has  been  successful  to 
date  in  restraining  the  large  forces  to 
the  north,  and  in  holding  the  unstable 
borders  eUewhere  around  its  p<^nphery. 
South  Vietnam  has  l>ek,'un  the  expan- 
sion of  its  economic  ba-^e  through  the 
diversification  and  Intensification  of  the 
use  of  Its  resources. 

Rnally,  it  has  Instituted,  largely 
through  Its  own  initiative,  a  program  of 
economic   resettlement    and    redevelop- 


ment which  captures  the  Imagination  of 
the  free  world.  In  a  program  engineered 
almost  personally  by  the  President  of 
Vietnam,  and  technically  over  the  pro- 
tests of  our  own  advisers  there,  there  has 
been  launched  a  resettlement  In  the  high 
plateau  jungle  country  to  the  north  of 
the  capital  city  of  Saigon.  There  one 
finds  thousands  of  Vietnamese  moved 
Into  the  formerly  unoccupied  hinterland 
who  once  were  In  congested  areas  along 
the  coastline  and  concentrated  In  the 
rlce-growlng  regions  in  the  far  south 
This  program  is  working  It  has  caught 
the  imagination  of  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple who.  in  the  experiences  of  the  last 
war,  had  their  eyes  opened  and  their 
expectations  excited  by  their  contacts 
with  large  groups  from  other  parts  of 
the  globe.  It  is  these  rising  popular 
expectations  which  have  produced  im- 
patience In  some  areas  and  created  the 
materials  for  dangerous  explosions 
Some  of  those  expectations  are  being 
met  by  the  kind  of  program  which  we 
saw  m  the  resettlement  of  the  jungle 
areas  In  the  central  highlands  of 
Vietnam. 

But  to  mention  these  achievements  In 
time  of  crlsLs  is  not  to  obscure  the  fact 
that  there  have  been  ml.'^takes  and  lags 
which  one  questions  in  ternxs  of  the  Dt^t 
mterests  of  the  country. 

For  example,  we  m  America  have  been 
impatient  about  the  type  of  government 
which  Mr  Diem  has  created  in  South 
Vietnam  It  is  far  from  a  democratic 
undertaking.  It  is  not  really  represent- 
ative government  by  our  terms.  I  sub- 
mit, however,  that  the  element  of  time 
and  the  toll  of  experience  must  be 
allowed  sufficient  play  to  permit  the 
growmg  Tip  of  democracy  in  Vietnam 
We  .should  remember  our  own  experience 
in  America,  when  we  achieved  our  inde- 
pendence in  1776:  yes.  In  fact,  when  we 
adopted  our  Constitution  in  1789.  .some 
13  years  later,  but  one  American  male  In 
eight  had  the  right  to  vote.  We  started 
very  cautiously.  Our  democracy  was  in 
truth,  meager.  It  was  a  hope  and  a 
theory,  rather  than  a  fact  I  may  say 
that  we  have  been  working  at  the  busi- 
ness of  achieving  more  and  more  democ- 
racy for  almost  two  centuries  during  all 
of  which  we  have  called  ourselves  a 
democratic  government. 

I  only  say  this  as  a  reminder  to  us  that 
these  people  started  from  the  jungle,  as 
almost  serfs  in  a  colonial  state  They 
did  not  have  the  heritage  of  an  experi- 
ence and  a  background  In  Western 
Europe,  as  our  fathers  did  They  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  achieve  a  knowl- 
edge or  a  know-how  or  a  capacity  for 
performance  which  could  make  democ- 
racy work  as  ours  does. 

Furthermore,  democracy  is  not  the 
kind  of  thing  which  we  can  announce 
and  Impose  upon  any  area  Democracy 
must  take  root  from  within  and  grow 
from  within,  rather  than  from  without. 
For  that  reason,  I  am  prepared  to  in- 
dulge the  transition  in  Vietnam  from  a 
completely  backward  political  experi- 
ence— almost  no  political  experience — 
toward  a  more  responsible  kind  of  politi- 
cal participation,  which  we  trust  the 
future  may  hold  for  them. 

We  find  concern  in  Vietnam — and 
properly  so — for  the  way  in  which  funds 
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being  expended  there  are  accounted  for. 
And  we  have  an  understandable  interest 
in  ,seeing  them  put  in  efficient  American 
busine.ss  corporation  auditing  systems  or 
the  systems  of  check  and  countercheck 
'  which  are  available  in  our  own  Govem- 
mrnt  over  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds.  Let  me  sav  t-o  my  colleagues  that 
in  my  judgment  these  sy  tems  will  come 
In  due  time,  and  that  we  may  be  pre- 
mature In  expecting  them  in  a  mere 
matter  of  4  years 

Again.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak 
In  historical  parallels,  when  our  country 
was  given  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
by  the  French,  to  aid  in  lier  independ- 
ence movement  against  the  B:itish,  I 
wonder  what  woviki  have  been  the  re- 
action of  the  Pounding  Fathers  of  our 
Republic  if  the  Fiench  Government.  In 
loaning  us  In  excess  of  $5  mihion.  had 
demanded  an  audit  of  what  we  did  with 
that  amount  of  money  I  think  our  own 
Founding  Fathers  would  have  had  to 
tell  the  truth:  first,  that  they  had  no 
audit,  they  had  no  machinery  for  an 
audit,  they  had  no  experience  with  au- 
dits: second,  that,  In  addition,  we  were 
indei:>endent  and  it  was  not  any  business 
of  the  French. 

The  latter  is  an  understandable  reflec- 
tion of  national  pride,  particularly  of 
new  national  pride,  and  I  suspect  It 
shou'd  be  multiplied  .several  times  when 
beinj  equated  with  the  national  response 
of  aiy  Asian  people,  for  Asians  have 
lived  through  centuries  of  colonialism 
and  :ong  been  subject  to  the  rule  of  the 
whiU-  man.  If  one  makes  that  allow- 
ance I  believe  he  can  evaluate  m  its 
prop<'r  setting  the  question  of  the  kind 
of  accounting  we  can  reasonably  expect 
from  the  Vietname.se  Government. 

Wt  were  particularly  concerned,  while 
we  were  there,  over  the  fact  that,  so  far. 
there  has  been  no  auditing  of  a  small 
percentage  of  our  counterpart  funds 
Let  me  say  here,  by  way  of  explanation, 
that  the  bulk  of  our  counterpart  funds 
have  a  built-in  auditing  system,  by  vir- 
tue o!  the  fact  that  we  supply  the  goods 
that  go  into  them,  and  thus  we  can  de- 
termine a  substantial  segment  of  the 
counterpart  moneys  But  because  in 
Viet  I  am  there  is  no  tax  base  for  income 
for  the  government,  it  derives  a  certain 
portion  of  its  income  fiom  an  import 
tax  on  our  goods  Ihis  import  tax 
rang««  from  8  percent  to  perhaps  15  per- 
cent. The  proceeds  of  this  import  tax 
go  Into  the  counterpart  funds.  There 
has  b.^n  no  audit  of  that,  although  from 
the  s.andpolnt  of  good  busme.ss  proce- 
dure I  believe  all  of  us  agree  that  there 
should  be  an  audit. 

We  '•ecelved  assurance  from  one  of  the 
ablest  men  we  met  anj'where  In  Viet- 
nam, Mr  Vu-Van-Thai,  that  such  an 
audit  had  been  delayed,  fli^st  of  all,  for 
physical  reasons,  they  did  not  have  the 
physical  means  or  the  trained  personnel 
to  make  such  an  audit  They  were  re- 
luctaiit — and  for  reasons  which  we.  In 
view  (if  our  history,  can  understand — to 
expos'?  their  sovereign  area  to  internal 
inspection  by  a  foreign  .source  I  believe 
that  even  though  we  find  this  difficult  to 
appreciate,  we  should  try  to  under- 
suind  it. 

But  thanks  to  Mr  Vu-Van-Thal,  they 
have  aistailed  a  rather  impressive  bat- 


tery of  IBM  machines  in  their  Bureau  of 
the  Budget;  and  they  gave  us  to  believe 
that  within  the  foreseeable  future — per- 
haps in  8  months,  but  possibly  longer — 
there  would  be  both  the  physical  equip- 
ment and  the  necessary  trained  person- 
nel with  which  to  provide  such  an  audit 
At  no  time  while  we  were  there  did  we 
receive  information  frc«n  any  person  or 
source,  either  friendly  or  hostile  to  the 
government,  that  there  was  any  abuse  of 
this    section    of    the    funds    going    into 
counterpart.     So  far  as  could  be  deter- 
mined, as  I  recall,  the  government  was 
under  no  terms  open  to  indictment  for 
dishonesty,  or  abuse  of  the  funds  going 
mto  that  categorj'.     I  think  that  this  is 
a  substantial  credit,  in  view  of  the  new- 
ness of  the  country,  the  massiveness  of 
the  crash  program  which  was  instituted 
there,  and  the  area  of  the  world  involved. 
The    standards    of    judgment    and    the 
equations  of  honesty  and  good  account- 
ing there  sometimes  vary  from  our  own. 
I  would  make  a  particular  plea  that  we 
try  to  understand  that  progress  can  and 
must  be  made  in  the  direction  of  respon- 
sible accounting,  but  that  we  also  try  to 
understand  its  absence  up  to  this  time. 
The  third  misgiving   which  many  of 
us  had  In  the  area — and  it  is  an  under- 
standable misgiving — had  to  do  with  the 
cost  of  some  of   the  programs  in  that 
part  of  the  world — for  iristance,  the  cost 
of  the  highway  propram  and  the  cost  of 
the   resettlement   program,    to   which   I 
referred   earlier    in   my   remarks.     The 
costs  seem  considerably  out  of  proportion 
with  similar  costs  in  our  own  country. 
Upcin    careful    interrogation,    we    found 
that  some  of  the  extra  costs  were  due  to 
errors  in  judgment  and  miscalculations 
In  fact,  the  responsibilities  for  most  of 
which  .stemmed,  not  from  judgment  In 
the  field  and  on  the  spot,  but  from  mis- 
calculations  or  m:sti\kes   made   all   the 
way  back  here  in  Waslimgton.    We  had 
coixstruclive  suggestions  to  make — I  trust 
th.ey  were  constructive — in  proposing  a 
tightening  up  of  some  of  the  contract - 
letting  procedures  in  connection  with  the 
construction  projects  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

In  terms  of  the  resettlement  program 
in  the  north  countrv-,  if  one  tried  to  eval- 
uate the  cost  per  acre  of  clearing  the 
jungle  and  of  moving  the  peoples  many 
hundreds  of  miles  from  the  coastline,  of 
building  them  homes,  and  of  getting 
under  production  a  new  crop  with  which 
lliey  could  sustain  themselves,  in  terms 
of  what  It  costs  to  bring  in  a  reclama- 
tion unit  in  Wyoming,  then  I  believe  we 
would  be  missing  the  point  entirely.  We 
would  be  missing  the  point  by  even  more 
if  we  tried  to  equate  that  cost  with  what 
it  costs  to  bring  in  an  acre  of  land  in 
some  of  our  more  fertile  areas  in  the 
United  States.  It  seems  to  me  that  cost 
is  a  secondary  or  a  tertiary  considera- 
tion, because  the  resettlement  program 
had  other  goals;  it  was  meeting  other 
targets:  it  had  acquired  a  much  bigger 
Significance  than  a  bargain-basement 
deal. 

Tlie  resettlement  program  was,  first  of 
all.  important  strategically,  because  one 
of  the  problems  of  security  and  defense 
In  Vietnam  arises  from  the  V£ust  area — 
hundreds    of    miles — of    jungle    lands 


which  lie  along  the  borders  of  Cambodia 
and  Laos,  on  the  north  Vietnamese  fron- 
tier, which  are  almost  impossible  of  de- 
fense, because  there  is  no  one  there. 
The  task  of  military  forces  in  patrolling 
and  policing  them  is  well  nigh  impos- 
sible. So  I  think  there  is  real,  sound 
basis  for  the  judgment  of  President  Diem 
and  for  that  of  our  own  military  advi.sers 
that  if  people  can  be  moved  into  that 
region,  they  will  become  one  of  the  best 
intellipence,  defense,  and  security  sys- 
tems that  can  possibly  be  built  into  such 
an  area. 

In  the  second  place,  the  resettlement 
is  important  economically,  because  in  the 
newly  developed  regions  which  are  being 
cleared  out  of  the  jungle,  the  people  are 
developing  products  and  raw  materials 
complementary  to  the  nation's  needs. 
They  are  not  duplicating  the  abundance 
of  the  agricultural  production  in  the 
south.  In  that  high  jungle  plateau 
ramie  Is  being  developed  in  the  new  set- 
tlements, a  fiber  from  which  their  own 
cloth  can  be  woven.  But  for  this  ramie, 
they  would  have  to  import,  to  their  own 
disadvantage,  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  woven  goods.  By  supplying  their  own 
fiber,  they  meet  their  own  needs  and 
strengthen  their  own  economy. 

Similarly,  they  grow  another  fiber 
called  kenaf  in  great  abundance  in  that 
region,  from  which  bags  and  rope  are 
made.  Again,  but  for  this  production  at 
the  present  time,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  import  approximately  $2  milhon  to  $3 
million  worth  of  fibers. 

By  avoiding  the  need  of  that  imixjrt, 
once  again  they  broaden  their  economic 
base  and  strengthen  their  own  economic 
capacity  to  "go  it  alone"  someday.  So 
out  of  this  problem  of  resettlement  in  the 
north,  one  finds  not  only  a  strategic 
gam.  but  an  economic  gain  in  the  new 
republic. 

A  third  ga'n  is  psychological — psycho- 
logical because  it  proves  to  the  Viet- 
namese people,  who  up  to  now  have  been 
almost  literally  chained  to  the  coastline, 
where  there  is  not  enough  land  for  a  man 
to  claim  his  own  acreage,  where  there  is 
not  enough  in  the  way  of  economic  sus- 
t<^nance  to  allow  him  to  seek  his  own  eco- 
nomic inder>endence,  that  they  can  have 
a  new  lease  on  life.  This  is  not  unlike 
what  happened  in  our  own  land  resettle- 
ment history  here  in  the  United  States, 
when  if  a  man  could  not  find  economic 
independence  in  our  own  more  congested 
regions  of  the  East,  the  Government  gave 
him  a  new  start  in  life  in  the  public 
land  territories  of  the  West, 

This  parallel  ought  to  excite  Ameri- 
cans because  of  our  own  historic  experi- 
ence. It  ought  also  to  give  us  some 
measure  of  prtde  that  our  example  has 
provided  the  inspiration  for  this  experi- 
ment in  Vietnam. 

These  are  evaluations  which,  in  my 
judgment,  we  should  apply  with  some 
caution,  understanding,  moderation,  and 
p«?rsr>ective.  in  trv'ing  to  pass  on  the 
meaning  and  significance  of  our  pro- 
gram in  this  key  part  of  the  world. 

Capping  it  all  should  be  the  reminder 
that  the  Government  of  Vietnam  is  4 
years  old.  Our  inclination  is  to  com- 
pare what  has  been  achieved  in  that 
country  with  recovery  in  Western  Europe 
or  recovery  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
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where  programs  for  assistance  have  been 
under  way  for  a  dozen  to  14  years, 
instead  of  only  4  years. 

Keeping  those  facts  in  mind.  I  should 
like  to  state,  in  conclusion,  two  or  three 
Simple  suggestions  which  I  think  we 
might  follow  as  a  Nation  in  strengthen- 
ing our  program  in  that  part  of  the  world 
and.  further,  in  insuring  its  greater 
success. 

The  first  suggestion  would  be  that  we 
blueprint  our  goals,  our  objectives,  our 
expectations,  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
In  my  judgment,  we  are  operating  al- 
most in  reverse.  We  determine  the  kind 
of  work  we  do  there  or  the  kind  of  help 
we  give  there  in  terms  of  what  the 
budget  allows,  and  not  of  the  need  wh:ch 
Is  demonstrated.  Because  of  the  nature 
of  the  continuing  crisis,  the  presence  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Commun;st 
troops  to  the  north,  guerrillas  In  the 
west  and  parts  of  the  south,  we  insist  we 
have  to  continue  to  pour  millions  of  dol- 
lars into  the  military  effort  cf  the  coun- 
try. As  a  result,  we  have  tended  to 
freeze  our  policy  concepts  and  to  think  of 
our  goals  strictly  in  the  military  context. 
This  idea  has  jeopardized  our  lonij- 
range  effort,  and  through  its  further 
pursuit  we  may  sacrifice  the  ultimate 
goals  toward  which  we  a=-pue. 

So  my  first  suggestion  is  a  soul- 
searching  study  of  our  goals,  intents. 
purposes,  targets,  and  hcpes  in  south- 
east Asia.  Let  us  spell  them  out  for  th*; 
next  decade,  if  you  will.  Mr.  President, 
so  we  shall  know  where  we  are  goaig 
and  how  we  intend  to  get  there. 

Secondly,  in  view  of  the  need  that  oni? 
recognizes  there,  it  is  important,  m  my 
Judgment,  that  we  double  or  triple  our 
nonmilitary  programs  in  Vietnam.    Thiii 
Is  a  considerable  undertaking-,  but  let  me 
remind  my  colleagues  in   rather  harsh 
language,  that  because  cf  the  military 
requirements  of  the  moment,  very  fe^ 
of   the  millions  of   dollars  that  we   are 
putting  into  that  country  actually  reacii 
the  level  of  productive  economic  srowth 
As   a   consequence,    there    is   reason    to 
doubt  that  we  are  increasing  the  eco- 
nomic base  of  productivity  in  that  coun- 
try at  the  present  level  of  expenditures. 
The   increase    of   population    imposes 
new  demands  on  us,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  demands  of  need,  inexperience, 
and  the  low  level  of  the  beginning  efforUi 
in  this  new  republic  encroach  upon  tht; 
possibihty  for  achieving  a  successful  and 
self-sustaining  independent  government. 
Prom  the  conversations  that  we  had. 
It  seems  quite  clear  that  a  stepped-up 
nonmilitary    economic    assisuince    pro- 
gram  of  4  to  6  years'  duration,   which 
would  be  based  on  an  effort  to  get  ahead 
of  the  encroachments  of  the   moment, 
would  be  in  order.     After  3  or  4  or  .j 
years  one  could  see  the  downhill  slop'i 
and    could    begin    to    think    specificall.v 
about  phasing  out  American  economic 
assistance  to  that  coimtry. 

May  I  add.  Mr.  President,  that  every- 
where we  visited,  with  almost  whomever 
we  spoke,  we  came  away  unpre.'^sed  wit.a 
the  sincerity  of  the  leaders  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  this  Asian  country  and  cf 
their  own  desire  to  get  out  from  under 
economic  dependence  upon  our  country. 
They  have  only  recently  gotten  out  from 
under  colonial  dependence  on  another 
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great  power  of  the  West,  and  they  are 
not  about  to  welcome  a  new  coloniali.sm. 
under  whatever  guise.  But  they  are  also 
realistic  enough  to  recognize  that  they 
will  have  to  submit  to  something  worse 
unless  they  can  develop  their  economy 
at  a  new  and  faster  rate.  That  Is  the 
reason  for  my  plea  tliat  the  program 
should  be  s'officient  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem, in.stead  of  squeezing  it  to  conform 
to  a  budget  calculation. 

In  the  long  pull,  there  is  much  at  stake. 
There  will  be  no  long  pui:,  however,  if 
we  do  not  solve  the  immediate  problems. 
This  is  the  critical  state  of  our  economic 
program,  or  lack  of  it.  in  this  part  of  the 
world  right  now. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  my  la.^t  sug- 
gestion by  way  of  our  program  in  Viet- 
nam is  that  we  could  well  take  Ameri- 
can dollars  and  with  them  bring  thou- 
sands of  people  from  other  developing 
areas  of  the  world,  from  other  As:an 
land.=;.  from  Africa,  from  Latin  America. 
to  V.etnam  in  order  to  study  at  first 
hand  a  program  that  they  would  be  able 
to  understand,  a  program  that  to  them 
would  take  on  real  moaning,  a  program 
that  is  achieving  goals  they  would  have 
reason  to  believe  they  could  achieve. 

I  u.sed  to  suege^t  that  our  showca.se 
m'ght  be  Puerto  Rico  in  our  own  hemi- 
sphere. Indeed,  that  is  an  exciting  place. 
We  have  broucht  people  there  from 
around  the  world,  Puerto  Rico,  how- 
ever. h;v5  some  built-in  advantages  as  a 
dependency  of  the  United  States. 

For  that  reason.  I  think  we  would 
have  much  to  gam  by  setting  up  Vict- 
n?m  as  a  showcase,  and  using  it  to  pro- 
mote economic  understanding  and  for 
psycholr-gical  warfare,  as  a  renl  living 
cape  in  point  of  what  It  is  possible  for 
a  lar?e  power  to  do  without  stealinBr 
the  sovereignty  of  or  encroaching  upon 
the  indppendencp  of  a  .--mall,  newly  in- 
dependent republic. 

The.sp  three  suggestions  are  not  all- 
inclusive.  They  are  mere  suggestions. 
But  in  my  judgment  they  con.stitute  a 
con.'^tnjctive  approach  toward  the  bet- 
ter utilization  of  one  of  the  most  ex- 
citing and  hopeful  procram.s  I  saw  any- 
where m  the  world.  I  believe  that  we 
have  a  chance  to  procrress  by  tellini; 
the  American  people  the  truth  as  to  the 
needs  Only  thus  will  their  willingness 
to  try  to  ri-se  to  the  burden  of  those 
needs  become  evident. 

This  leads  me.  in  my  concluding  mo- 
ment, to  refer  to  the  preceding  remarks 
by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska,  the  present  Presiding 
OfScer  fMr  Gritentng  '  and  to  applaud 
him  for  pointing  out  a  major  discrep- 
ancy at  the  present  moment  W*^  sf^ 
the  ne^  for  something  more  than  euris 
abroad,  the  need  for  resources  deve!'- p- 
ment,  but  we  have  been  blind  to  the 
problem  in  our  own  homeland. 

I  know  that  my  distinguished  colleague 
did  not  mean  to  suggest,  or  would  not 
sugeest.  that  becau.se  we  are  not  spend- 
ing for  our  resources  at  home  we  should 
withdraw  such  support  overseas,  be- 
cau.se  we  all  quickly  recognize  we  can- 
not right  one  wrong  by  committing 
another.  We  learn  from  a  mistake.  We 
learn  from  successes. 

We  have  the  resources  and  we  have 
the  wealth,  if  only  we  can  discipline  our- 


selves to  the  priaMMii  of  using  our 
Wealth  instead  of  wsslfng  it.  The  time 
has  come  not  only  to  deline  our  objec- 
tives in  south  Asia,  but  also  to  assirn 
to  ourselves  our  goals  and  our  objectives 
as  a  nation.  This  is  what  Is  lacking. 
'I  his  IS  wliat  11)60  and  the  decade  ahead 
cry  for. 

In  Vietnam  we  have  a  case  study,  a 
livint;  example  and  opportunity  for  un- 
plementiiig    the   American   spirit. 

Mr  GORE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  McGEE  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
frum  Tennes"5ee. 

Mr.  GORE.  First  I  wish  to  comidi- 
m  nt  the  Senator  upon  his  eloquent  and 
articulate  addre5.s. 

Next  I  wish  to  express  my  deep  appre- 
ciation for  the  profit  and  pleasure  I 
have  gained  frcm  the  as.'ociation  I  en- 
joyed with  my  colleague  In  this  under- 
taking. He  ha.s  a  scholarly  and  m- 
qui.sluve  mind,  a  pleasant  personality. 
and  a  determination  to  ferret  tJie  facts, 
which  made  for  me  this  joint  undertak- 
ing one  of  joy  and  profit. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  the  oppor- 
tunity he  afforded  me  for  such  pleasant 
and  happy  asociations,  and  I  trust  fruit- 
ful work. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  my  colleague 
fr  m  Teniies.-,ee  for  those  very  warm 
remarks, 

I  will  say  to  my  colleagtie.  I  have  gone 
to  school  a  great  many  years  in  my  life, 
before  teaching  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line  I  can  say  in  ail  honesty  and  sin- 
cerity that  I  have  never  had  such  an 
exhilaratmg  learning  experience  at  the 
feet  of  such  a  master  profe.s.«:or  m  the 
art  of  understanding  peoples  of  the 
world  as  I  had  m  enjoyinK  the  exiK-nence 
and  profiting  from  the  ex;)enence  of 
traveling  with  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Teiine^spe 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield' 

Mr  McGEE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  M'^ntana 

Mr.  M.\NSEIEI.D  Mr  President,  I 
wish  to  c(>mmend  the  Senator  from 
Wy<  mmg  and  also  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  f  >r  the  wise  understanding 
and  tolerant  attitude  they  have  both 
taken  toward  the  Government  of  Viet- 
nam. I  know  that  both  of  these  out- 
standing Senators  are  aware  of  the  dif- 
ficulties which  this  young  government, 
under  the  leadership  of  an  untried  poh- 
tician  by  the  name  of  Nko  Ehnh  Diem, 
has  had  t-n  face  up  to  In  the  period  fol- 
lowing Dien  bien  phu.  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference of  1955,  and  the  French  with- 
drawal. 

The  remarkable  thing  Is  what  this  na- 
tion, under  the  leadership  of  this  man, 
was  able  to  accomplish  over  that  par- 
ticular period  of  time.  I  would  say  that 
the  hope  of  southeast  Asia  lies  in  the 
continued  success  of  President  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem,  and  that  the  example  which  he 
has  set  in  his  own  country,  young  tiiough 
It  IS.  offers  a  beacon  light  to  other  areas 
in  that  part  of  the  world  m  the  years 
ahead. 

So  I  commend  both  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  a  former  college 
professor,  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  who  has  had  long  ex- 
perience  both   in   Uie   House  of   Repre- 


sentatives and  in  the  Senate,  for  their 
recogni'  ion  of  the  facts  as  they  are  and 
for  tiie  contribution  they  have  made  in 
their  r»  port  to  a  better  understanding 
betweer  these  two  countries,  a  better 
understindlng  which  I  hope  will  endure 
not  simply  for  many  years  but  for  many 
decades  to  come. 

Mr  McGEE.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  M  mtana  for  hi.s  warming  remarks. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER   FOR  ADJOURNMETiT  UNTIL 
THURSDAY   AT  NOON 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  -includes  its  deliberations  today 
It  stand  m  adjournment  to  meet  at  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Thur-sday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
THUItSDAY  TO  12  O'CLOCK  NOON 
THE   FOLLOWING    MONDAY 

Mr.  T^ANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  concludes  its  delibera- 
tions or.  Thursday  it  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment to  meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  on  the 
following  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obj<-ction,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A    LOOK    AT    THE    86TH    CONGRESS 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr  President,  the 
2d  session  of  the  86th  Congress  is  now  a 
little  ov?r  1  month  old.  We  started  with 
a  burst  of  activity  and  we  seem  to  be 
moving  along  at  a  rapid  rate.  Much 
remains  to  be  done;  and,  of  course,  bar- 
ring a  s-^ssion  in  November  or  December, 
there  aie  only  4  or  5  months  remaining 
before  v.e  close  the  doors  and  close  the 
record  on  the  86th  Congress. 

I  think  this  week  of  relative  calm  In 
the  activities  of  the  Congress  i.';  an  ap- 
propriate time  to  think  about  the  road 
ahead  of  us  and  about  the  ba^ic  Lssues 
which  underlie  and  guide  ever>-lhing 
that  we  do.  I  am  glad  that  we  have  this 
opportuuty ;  for  the  pace  of  the  next 
few  months  will  be  hectic  and  exhaustive, 
and  thif.  brief  respite  will  allow  a  httle 
time  for  reflection  and  a  look  ahead. 

I  wlsl  to  make  it  clear  that  I  and  my 
colleaKues  on  the  minority  side  appre- 
ciate the  coop>eration  and  kindness  of  the 
majont:'  leadership  in  granting  us  this 
brief  reprieve  to  mend  our  Republican 
fences  and  to  commemorate  what  is  tra- 
ditional y  a  very  important  occasion  for 
Republicans,  namely  the  celebration  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abraham 
Lincola  It  is  somewhat  ironic  that  this 
kmdnes?  could  contribute  vo  their  un- 
doing. We  intend  to  use  every  single 
minute  of  this  brief  recess  to  mend  our 
fences  i.nd  point  to  what  we  feel  to  be 
the  hoU  s  in  theirs. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  address  my- 
self to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  basic 
difference  in  viewpoint  which  dividejj 
our  two  parties  in  the  Congress  and 
which  r  believe  will  shape  the  future 
course  cf  our  Nations  history.     In  doing 


so.  I  shall  discuss  briefly  the  maior  issues 
which  face  the  Congress  in  an  attempt 
to  place  them  in  the  perspective  of  the 
progress  and  future  growth  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

The  United  States  Is  ente^ring  a  new 
era.  The  great  and  tragic  world  war 
which  ripped  the  world  asunder  ended 
.some  15  years  ago.  The  long  and  difB- 
cult  period  during  which  the  nations  of 
the  world  went  through  the  arduous 
prcxress  of  economic  and  p>olitical  re- 
cover>'  is  nearine  a  clo.se.  and  the  world 
IS  aeain  divided  into  two  spheres  of  in- 
fluence and  power.  All  of  us  are  well 
aware  of  the  essential  differences  in  ide- 
ology which  now  delineate  East  and 
West,  and  which  shape  and  affect  ever>- 
thing  that  we  think  and  do 

Gradually  almost  grudgingly,  the 
fields  in  which  these  two  colos.sal  .'sys- 
tems are  to  compete  are  being  defined. 
The  thrust  into  outer  space,  the  techno- 
logical and  .scientific  drive  for  preemi- 
nence, economic  endeavors  to  increa.se 
domestic  well-being,  and  concommi- 
tantly  to  raise  living  standards  in  the  less 
develop>ed  nations  in  the  world  will  in  all 
probability  be  the  battlefields  of  the 
future 

How  well  will  our  Nation  respond? 
What  must  we  do  to  mobilize  and  orient 
our  .system  to  the  great  challenges  that 
confront  the  free  world' 

There  arc  in  America  two  distinct  and 
separate  poinu  of  view  as  to  how  best  to 
face  the  future.  The  first,  that  which 
in  the  "shorthand  of  ideas"'  is  referred 
to  as  the  viewpoint  of  the  "spenders." 
says  that  to  meet  these  varied  and  great 
challenges  we  must  fortify  and  concen- 
trate greater  economic  and  political 
power  m  WashinLiton,  In  sum,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  in  this  view  be 
vested  with  far  greater  responsibility  for 
the  workings  of  our  domestic  economy, 
for  the  well  being  of  our  citizens,  and  for 
our  economic  and  international  pro- 
grams. 

The  second  viewpoint — and  that  too 
is  referred  to  in  term.-^  of  "shorthand  of 
ideas"' — would  be  that  of  the  so-called 
savers,  places  primary  reliance  on  the 
vitality  and  capability  of  our  free  eco- 
nomic and  political  institutions  to  meet 
the  challenL'es  of  the  future  while  at  the 
same  time  maintaining  our  governmental 
operations  and  structure  in  very  much 
the  .same  form  in  which  it  now  exL«:t«:. 

Neither  of  these  concepts  of  America 
are  a.s  simple  as  I  have  made  them  sound. 
Admittedly,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  black 
and  white  There  are  subtle  degrees  of 
difference  in  the  points  of  view,  and  there 
are  constant  changes  in  the  thinking  of 
the  men  on  each  side  of  this  contro- 
versy In  addition,  there  is  much  di- 
verpence  of  opinion  within  each  of  our 
parties. 

I  like  to  think  of  this  ba<:ic  difference 
of  opinion  which  underlies  both  our  de- 
liberatioiis  in  the  Congress  and  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Government  as  being  a  differ- 
ence as  to  the  size  and  scope  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  years  that  lie 
ahead.  I  want  to  place  my  emphasis  on 
the  phrase,  a  difference  as  to  the  size  and 
scope  of  our  Federal  Government. 

Mr  President.  I  firmly  beheve  that  the 
future  greatness  of  our  Nation  depends 


ver>'  largely  upon  the  preservation  of 
individual  initiative  and  incentive,  which 
are  .so  much  a  part  of  and  so  dei>endent 
upon  our  Nation's  free  and  competitive 
economy.  Concentration  of  too  many 
activities  and  of  too  much  power  in 
Washington  tends  to  drain  so  huge  a 
lump  of  everj'  man's  income  away  in 
taxes,  that  his  energies  and  initiative 
are  depleted  aiid  eventually  are  dimin- 
ished altogether. 

Tills  is  not  to  say  that  the  Federal 
Government  .should  do  nothing.  Not  for 
a  m.nute.  Stop  and  think  for  a  moment 
about  the  countless  activities  in  which 
the  Government  is  presently  engaged 
and  which  touch  every  day  upon  the  lives 
of  every  American.  Today.  Uncle  Sam 
builds  and  controls  our  defense  system, 
provides  us  with  an  income  for  retire- 
ment years,  regulates  economic  power 
throughout  our  land,  insures  the  mort- 
gages on  our  homes.  suppKjrts  the  farmer. 
regulates  the  railroads  and  airlines, 
builds  highways,  provides  loans  and  as- 
sistance for  small  businesses,  dehvers  the 
mail,  collects  the  census,  and  r>erforms 
a  great  many  other  functions  of  impor- 
tance to  all  of  us.  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
suggest  that  this  is  wTong.  I  am  very 
definitely  m  favor  of  expanding  the  role 
of  the  Government  in  cert«m  specific 
fields  in  which  it  is  found  to  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  and  of  strengthening 
some  of  our  existing  GK>vernment  pro- 
grams where  there  is  a  clear  need  to  do 
so 

I  am  not.  however.  wiUing  to  endorse  a 
full-scale  expansion  of  Government  ac- 
tivity into  every  field  in  which  we  feel 
that  those  responsible  could  and  should 
be  doing  a  better  job.  This  approach 
would.  I  believe,  lead  us  into  real  trouble 
It  violates  the  basic  premises  upon  which 
our  Nation  was  founded  and  upon  which 
our  Government  has  operated  through- 
out its  history. 

Let  me  outline  some  of  mj-  thoughts 
on  the  way  in  which  the  structure  and 
organization  of  our  Federal  Government 
can  be  improved  and  made  more  effec- 
tive There  are  a  few  clearcut  ceses  in 
which  informed  persons  agree  that  Gov- 
ermnent  services  should  be  curtailed. 
The  money  thus  saved  would  then  be  put 
to  use  to  finance  new  activities  and  pro- 
grams which,  as  I  have  indicated,  only 
the  Federal  Government  can  satisfac- 
torily and  proi>erly  p>erform. 

The  best  example  is  our  agricultural 
program,  on  which  we  have  today  re- 
ceived the  President's  tougliminded  ap- 
praisal of  the  farm  mess. 

Within  broad  guidelines,  he  has  prop- 
erly asked  that  Congress  act  to  get  the 
Gov  ernment  off  the  back  of  the  farmer 
and  bring  the  farm  laws  up  to  date.  He 
has  sensibly  emphasized  that  legislation 
should  be  enacted  which  is  sound  and 
economically  sane — not  legislation  for- 
mulated for  partisan  advantage. 

The  ball  is  now  in  Congress'  hands, 
where  it  should  be.  The  present  plight 
of  cur  farmers  is  largely  traceable  to  the 
unwillingness  of  Congress  to  face  up  to 
the  facts  of  life  in  the  farm  picture. 

High,  rigid  price  supports,  unrelated 
to  reality,  must  be  regulated  to  the  scrap 
heap  Only  in  this  way  can  the  danger- 
ou--.  and  mfiationary  direction  in  which 
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we  are  now  moving  be  arrested.  Reduc- 
tion of  regimentation,  increase  In  free- 
dom for  the  farmer,  and  enactment  of 
honest,  realistic  legislation  by  Congress 
are  musts.  That  Is  what  the  President 
has  asked  for.  The  next  move  is  up  to 
Congress. 

Certainly  our  Federal  farm  program 
to  ridiculous.  It  must  be  completely 
overhauled.  A  realistic  farm  program 
for  America  would  cost  only  a  fraction 
of  present  agricultural  expenditures.  A 
net  saving  of  billions  of  dollars  would  be 
realized  in  this  way. 

Much  needed  reforms  to  make  the  sui- 
ministrative  and  adjudicative  machinery 
of  the  executive  branch  operate  more 
efficiently  and  more  smoothly  would 
bring  about  additional  savings. 

There  is  another  and  a  very  important 
way  in  which  additional  money  will  in 
the  near  future  be  channeled  into  the 
operation  of  our  Federal  Government 
without  increasing  taxes  and  without 
drastically  and  unwisely  expanding 
Washington's  bureaucratic  machinery  of 
State.  Our  pcpiilatlon  Is  Increasing  at 
a  rapid  rate.  As  it  rises,  tax  revenues. 
levied  at  approximately  existing  rates. 
rise  proportionately,  permitting  both  the 
expansion  of  certain  existing  Grovern- 
ment  activities  and  the  initiation  of  im- 
portant and  needed  new  programs.  In 
relative  terms,  the  cost  and  the  size  and 
scope  of  our  Federal  Government  would 
not  be  significantly  changed— and  yet. 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  impact  of 
Government  upon  our  society  and  econ- 
omy can  in  this  way  be  extended  and  al- 
tered to  conform  more  closely  with  the 
needs  of  the  future. 

The  combination  of  these  three  fac- 
tors: First,  the  elimination  and  reduc- 
tion of  unnecessary  Government  pro- 
grannLs;  second,  increased  Government 
efficiency;  and  third,  the  rise  in  Fed- 
eral revenues  as  population  and  living 
standards  go  up.  will,  I  believe,  lead  to 
a  dynamic  and  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
sensible  rate  of  change  in  the  structure 
and  operations  of  our  Government. 
Such  a  rate  of  change  Is  in  conform- 
ance with  the  exigencies  of  our  time,  and 
is  not  so  drastic  as  to  throw  the  polit- 
ical and  economic  structure  of  society 
completely  out  of  whack. 

I  wish  to  make  It  clear  that  I  am  not 
today  addressing  myself  to  defense  needs 
and  programs.  I  shall  do  that  later  I 
feel  that  they  must  be  framed  and  evalu- 
ated upon  other  bases  than  on  our  do- 
mestic governmental  services. 

In  my  mind,  there  is  no  question  that 
we  cannot  and  must  not  allow  our  de- 
fense system  to  become  obsolescent  or 
tnade<iuate.  In  this  regard,  I  was  en- 
couraged by  the  remarks  of  Representa- 
tive Mahon  of  Texas,  chairman  of  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
when  he  said  on  a  national  telecast  on 
Sunday  of  this  week  that  he  did  not  feel 
that  we  presently  need  billions  of  dollars 
more  for  defense.  Certainly,  not  an  offi- 
cial spokesman  for  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration, Mr.  Mahom  cited  the  United 
States  as  the  strongest  nation  in  the 
world,  militarily.    At  the  same  time,  he 


also  called  for  a  somewhat  diiferent 
structure  of  our  defense  efforts  along 
with  some  millions — not  bllliona — of 
dollars  in  addiUonal  defense  expendi- 
tures. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  underlying  issues  and 
viewpoints  which  will  influence  the  de- 
liberations of  the  86th  Congress  through- 
out the  4  or  5  months  which  remain  of 
Its  life.  In  domg  so,  I  have  stated  my 
own  position  on  the  size  and  scope  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  I  believe  to 
be  the  fundamental  and  most  significant 
Issue  before  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  this  issue  has  been  very 
much  a  part  of  our  work  since  January  of 
1  year  ago.  The  outcome  thus  far  has 
been  a  disappointment  to  those  who  favor 
dramatic  and  immediate  increases  in  the 
activities  and  responsibilities  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  our  Government.  How- 
ever. Mr.  President,  there  is  before  us 
today  a  "cookie  jar  of  opportunity  '  which 
Invites  the  exponents  of  sweping  govern- 
mental expansion  to  satisfy  their  appe- 
tites. I  refer  to  the  proposed  $4.2  billions 
surplus  In  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  1961. 

In  practical  terms,  I  believe  that  what 
happens  to  this  proposed  surplus  is  the 
real  test  of  the  2d  session  of  the  86th 
Congress.  The  President's  $4.2  biiiion 
surplus  Is  a  sort  of  thermometer  of  the 
fever  of  the  Congress  for  greater  expendi- 
ture of  Federal  revenues  on  the  activities 
and  operations  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that,  like  a  thermometer,  we  cannf>t  be- 
come obse.ssed  with  every  one-tenth  of 
a  degree.  If  a  mans  temperature  is  99  5, 
he  need  not  call  an  ambulance  to  take 
him  to  the  hospital 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  already 
dipped   into   this  surplus   in   voting   for 
Federal  grants  for  education.     In  doing 
so.  there  is  no  question  that  the  Senate 
was  voting  either  for  more  taxes  or  more 
inflation  and  increased  Federal   control 
of  our  society.    We  certainly  need  more 
and  better  schools.    We  need  to  pay  bet- 
ter salaries  to  our  teachers.     Although  I 
believe  education  is  and  shouid  be  pri- 
marily  the   responsibility   of  State   and 
local  governments.  I  did  vote  for  and  sup- 
port the  plan  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from   Kentucky    (Mr.    Cooper)    and    my 
colleague   the  Senator   from   New   York 
[Mr.  JavitsI  ,  which  would  have  provided 
loans  for  this  purpose  from  the  Federal 
Treasury     under     appropriate     circum- 
stance.s.     In  the  long  run,  I  believe  that 
this  approach  would  involve  less  expend- 
iture   of    Federal    revenues    and    would 
very  definitely  not  have  involved  as  much 
redtape  and  Federal  control  a-s  will  the 
plan  which  the  Senate  has  not  approved. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
final  eduration  bill  which  ConKre.ss  sends 
to  the  White  House  will  not  clas*'ly  re- 
semble the  Senate -passed  bill.     I  hope 
the  conference   report  will   be  one   for 
which  I  can  conscientiously  vote.     What 
is  more,   unless  the   two  bodies  of   the 
Congress  agree  on  a  more  sensible  bill 
and  one   which  is  more  clearly  geared 
to  the  overall  needs  of  our  Nation,  I  am 
confident  that  the  President  will  not  ap- 
prove this  legislauon.     If  I  am  correct, 


at  that  time.  I  am  hopeful  that  Congre.sa 
will  recognize  the  merit  of  the  Cooper- 
JavitB  loan  bill  rejected  last  week  and 
will  frame  new  legislation  along  these 
lines  In  order  that  we  may  have  a  sound 
education  measure,  not  simply  a  poUtical 
Issue. 

Mr.  President,  the  appropriations 
proce.«a  Is  now  Just  getting  under  way  in 
the  House.  Congress  a.«  a  whole  Is 
working  up  st<'am  for  the  hectic  4  or  5 
months  ahead  of  us.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  artiori.'^  which  we  take  in  the.se 
important  months  will  In  general  reflect 
the  principles  I  have  set  forth. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  THURSDAY 

Mr  LONG  of  I/iul,«1nna  Mr  Prt^l- 
dent,  in  accordance  with  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Tliursday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  U^ .  and  fat  3 
o'clock  and  55  minute.s  p  in  >  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
ent"red.  until  Thursday.  February  11, 
1960.  at  12  o  clock  meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 

ExPTUtlve  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  9.  1960 
DS    ADvTsomT   Commission   ow   Iwtormation 

Sigurd  S  LArmon,  of  New  Y  -rk  tn  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S,  Advliory  Commls*lnn  on 
Information  for  a  term  of  3  years  expiring 
January  27,  1963,  and  until  hia  iurceaaor  baj 
been  appointed  and  qualified.  (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

DrPA«TMi!»T  or  State 

Theodore  C  AchUlea,  of  the  District  at 
Columbia,  to  be  Coumielor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  vice  O    Frederick   Retnhardt 

Coast  and  Oroornc  Sijivtt 
Subject  to  quallflcatlona  provided  by  Uw, 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade*  Indicated  in  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey : 

To   ^e   raptaint 

Junius  T    Jarman  Kd(nvr  F   Hicks.  Jr. 

WUUam  P    Deane  John  C    Bull 

To   be   commandrrf 

Harry  D    Reed.  Jr.        Oerald  L   Short 
Kmerson   E    J'-^nea  John  O    PhllMpa 

To   be  hfutenant  commander$ 

Donald  L.  Campt)eU 

Rr>hert  C    Munaon 

Cierard  E    Haraden 

To  be  lieutenants 
Jamea  C.  Salnsbury       James  K   Richards 
Pr.i:.p  J.  Taetz  Ver'.e  B  MKler 

K  William  JefTers 

To   be  lieutenants   (junior  ffradf) 
Oeorge   F.  WLrth,  eX-    William  N  Orabler 
fectlve    Febr\iAry  PhlUlp  W.  Wau-d 
12,  1960  Glenn  DeOroot 

Anders  E  Beyer,  ef-  David  I  WolFk 
feo'lve  February  17,  Arthur  C  K.  rn 
19Q0  Edward   L.   Talbov 

Bernard    R     Beraon        MarUn  T    ERan 
Hart  Id  E    McCall  Charles  A    Burroughs 

Wesley  V    Hull  Richard  E   Aklrrm*a 

Wavne  L    M   bley  David  Cumjnlngs 

J.  Duii-slon  Wmgfleld,  James  B  A'.lea 
Jr.  Jude  T   Flynn 

To  be  ensigns 
Karl  W    AlUeler  Elwyn  Holtrop 

Hoi^«it  M.  H-i^aJi  Bruce  1.  WUliamJ 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tn:sD\Y,  Fkhbiary  9,  1960 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain  Rev  Bernard  Braskamp, 
offered  tJie  following  prayer: 

I  Chronicles  16  11  ■  Seek  the  Lord  and 
liis  strngth.  seek  His  face  continually. 

O  Thcu  God  of  all  Krace  and  good- 
ne,ss,  ma.'  we  discover  anew,  during  this 
day,  Thj  will  for  us  and  dedicate  our- 
selves to  t  with  a  wholehearted  devotion. 

Porgivc  us  for  Uiose  moods  of  rebellion 
and  resentment  when  we  are  tempted 
to  think  that  our  human  existence  is 
meaning  ess  and  that  we  are  the  victims 
of  a  con.' piracy  of  evil  clrrum5tances. 

May  w?  be  delivered  from  cynicL'^m  and 
suUenne.'s  and  all  those  tempers  of  mind 
which  nake  \is  feel  that  lile  has  not 
been  just  or  fa;r  to  us. 

Help  us  to  find  those  ways  and  means 
which  Will  brinp!  blessedness  and  good 
cheer  to  all  mankind  and  constrain  men 
and  nations  to  hve  toRether  m  the  spirit 
of  brotherhood  and  peace 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace      ,/unen. 


THE  JOUILN.^L 

The    J  jurnal    of    the    proceedings    of 
yesterda)  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Unitrd  States  Tias  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchlurd.  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


THE  U  S    OOVERNT^IFNT  VER.SUS 
STATE  OF  OHIO 

Mr  VANIK  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  addreM  the  House  for 
1  minute 

The  SPFAKFJl  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.a  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  uas  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  has 
eome  to  n  y  attention  tins  week  that  the 
State  of  Ohio  IS  being  sued  by  the  Fed- 
eral Gove  -nment  for  the  sum  of  $28  000 
for  growing  too  much  wheiit  on  farms 
and  eipht  mental  and  penal  ln.<:titutions 
operat«xl  by  the  State.  Tlie  wheat  raised 
on  these  institutional  farms  is  not  sold 
to  the  public  but  is  used  exclusively  for 
maklnp  flour  and  other  commodities  for 
the  institutions. 

The  traredy  uf  this  shameful  and  po- 
litically In.'^pircd  liUpat;on  is  that  Ohio 
welfare  lr,stitutions  are  bemg  fined  and 
penalizes!  for  spending  money  and  ener- 
gy' raising  grain  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment 1  rf^nes  and  offers  free  of  charge 
as  a  surp.u.s  commodity. 

This  lit, Ration  is  unique  and  raises  an 
Importan'  tsfue  between  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments.  The  constitutional 
que.sUons  hivolved  could  become  very 
grave. 

ThLs  litigation  Is  perhaps  the  first  in- 
."^tance  in  :he  history  of  the  United  States 
In  which  a  sovereign  .State  is  being  sued 
for  ref u&i.ag  a  Federal  giiU 


SDBCXDMMTTTEE    ON    FEDERAL    AID 
HIGHWAY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BLATNIBL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  considering  the  Federal 
aid  highway  program,  may  have  per- 
mission to  sit  during  general  debate  in 
the  House  today  and  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AGRICULTURE— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES     H.  DOC.   NO.  330) 

Tlie  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  me.ssage  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  ConQTcss:  of  the  United  States: 

I  urgently  call  attention,  once  again,  to 
a  most  vexmg  domestic  problem — the  low 
net  income  of  many  of  our  farmers  and 
excessive  production  of  certain  farm 
products,  largely  due  to  econv  mic  distor- 
tions induced  by  years  of  Federal  inter- 
ference. 

We  are  mtist  fortunate  that  our  prob- 
lem in  agriculture  is  overabundance 
rather  than  a  shortage  of  food.  But  it 
defies  common-sense  to  continue  to  en- 
courage, at  the  cost  of  many  millions  of 
tax  dollars,  the  building  of  ever  larger 
excess  supplies  of  products  that,  as  they 
accimiulate,  depress  farm  prices  and  en- 
dancer  the  future  of  our  farmers 

The  wheat  situation  is  particularly 
acute.  Federal  funds  tied  up  in  wheat 
approximate  $3  4  billion.  Although  this 
means  that  well  over  30  percent  of  the 
total  funds  Invested  in  inventories  and 
ioan.s  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion goes  for  wheat,  this  crop  provides 
only  6  percent  of  the  ca.sh  receipts  from 
sales  of  farm  products  The  Govern- 
ment sustains  a  net  cost  of  more  than 
$1  000  a  mmute— $1  500,000  every  day— 
the  year  around,  to  stabilize  wheat  prices 
and  income 

Day  by  day  this  program  further  dis- 
torts wheat  markets  and  supplies.  Its 
only  future  is  ever  hitiher  cost.  Inex- 
orably it  generates  ever  larger  surpluses 
which  must  t>e  expensively  stored.  Ulti- 
mately, if  our  Government  does  not  act 
quickly  and  constructively,  the  daneer 
Ls  very  real  that  this  entire  program  will 
collapse  imder  the  pressure  of  public  In- 
dignation, and  thousands  of  our  farming 
people  will  be  hurt, 

I  Uiink  the  American  people  have 
every  right  to  ejcpect  the  Congress  to 
move  promptly  to  solve  situations  of  this 
kind.  Sound  legislation  is  imperatively 
needed  We  m'ost  quickly  and  sensibly 
revi.'-e  the  present  program  to  avoid 
vl.siting  havoc  upon  the  ver>'  people  this 
program  Is  intended  to  help.  Every 
additional  day  of  delay  makes  a  sound 
solution  m>  re  difficult, 

I  have  repeatedly  expressed  my  pref- 
erence for  programs  that  will  ultimately 
free  the  farmer  rather  than  subject  him 
to   increasing   governmental   restraints. 


I  am  convinced  that  most  farmers  hold 
the  same  view.  But  whatever  the  legis- 
lative approach,  whether  toward  greater 
freedom  or  more  regimentation,  it  must 
be  sensible  and  economically  sound  and 
not  a  political  poultice.  And  It  must  be 
enacted  promptly.  I  will  approve  any 
constructive  solution  that  the  Congress 
wishes  to  develop,  by  "constructive" 
meaning  this : 

First,  That  price-support  le^'els  be 
realistically  related  to  whatever  policy 
the  Congress  chooses  in  respect  to  pro- 
duction control,  it  being  recognized  that 
the  higher  the  support  the  more  regi- 
mented must  be  the  farmer. 

Second  That  price-support  levels  not 
be  so  high  so  as  to  stimulate  still  more 
excessive  production,  reduce  domestic 
markets,  and  increase  the  subsidies  re- 
quired to  hold  world  outlets. 

Tliird.  For  reasons  long  expressed  by 
the  administration,  that  we  avoid  direct 
subsidy  payment  programs  for  crops  in 
surplus;  likewise,  we  must  avoid  pro- 
prams  which  would  invite  harmful 
countermeasures  by  our  friends  abroad, 
or  which,  while  seeking  to  assist  one 
group  of  farmers,  would  badly  hurt 
other  farmers. 

Withm  these  three  guidelines,  I  am 
constantly  ready  to  approve  any  one  or 
a  combination  of  constructive  proposals. 
I  will  approve  legislation  which  will 
eliminate  production  controls,  or  make 
them  really  effective,  or  allow  the  farm- 
ers themselves  to  choose  bet^^een  realis- 
tic alternatives.  I  am  willing  to  gear 
supports  to  market  prices  of  previous 
years,  or  to  establish  supports  in  accord- 
ance with  general  rather  than  specific 
provisions  of  law,  or  to  relate  price  sup- 
ports to  parity. 

I  recognize  that  these  observations  are 
general  m  nature  They  are  inten- 
tionally so  in  order  to  leave  the  Congress 
room  for  alternative  constructive  ap- 
proaches to  this  problem  If  the  Con- 
gress should  so  act.  I  urge  an  orderly 
expansion  of  the  conservation  reserve 
program  up  to  60  million  acres,  with  au- 
thority granted  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  direct  the  major  expansion  of 
this  pix>gram  to  areas  of  greatest  need. 

In  connection  with  the  expansion  of 
the  consenation  reserve,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  stands  ready  to  as- 
sist, if  desired,  with  the  development  of 
.<;ound  legislative  criteria  governing  the 
administration  of  this  program  in  the 
light  cf  its  experience  gained  through  its 
operations  of  the  past  4  years 

As  part  of  the  conservation  reserve 
prognma.  I  would  be  willing  to  accept  an 
authorization,  with  proper  safeguards,  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
payments  m  kmd  in  whole  or  in  part  for 
the  reduction  of  acreage  devoted  to  crops 
in  surplus  and  retirement  of  this  acreage 
from  cultivation,  provided  measures  are 
included  to  keep  production  below  total 
consumption  while  the  payment-in-kind 
procedure  is  being  used.  Lacking  such 
safeguards,  a  payment-m-kmd  procedure 
would  overload  the  free  market  and 
thereby  depress  prices. 

My  views  as  regards  the  price  support 
prognam  for  wheat  are  clear.  I  prefer 
the  following  approach- 
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Acreage  allotments  and  marketlngr 
quotas  for  wheat  should  be  eliminated 
beginning  with  the  1961  crop— thus  free- 
ing the  wheat  farmers — and  thereupon 
price-support  levels  should  be  set  as  a 
percentage  of  the  average  price  of  wheat 
during  the  three  preceding  calendar 
years.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
furnish  the  Congress  the  details  of  this 
approach. 

Here  I  wish  to  comment  somewhat 
more  specifically  on  corn,  a  crop  tre- 
mendously important  to  many  thousands 
of  our  farmers. 

Just  over  a  year  ago,  by  a  referendum 
margin  of  almost  3  to  1,  our  corn  farm- 
ers decided  upon  a  new  program  that 
liberalizes  com  acreage  and  adjusts  corn 
price  supports.  This  program  is  still 
new  and  I  believe  it  would  oe  wise  to  give 
it  a  chance  to  demonstrate  what  it  can 
do.  In  order  to  help  the  producers  ad- 
just to  this  new  program,  it  is  intended 
to  use  the  expanded  conservation  reserve 
program  to  provide  a  voluntary  means 
of  removing  substantial  acreage  of  corn 
and  other  feed  grains  from  production. 
On  the  administrative  side.  I  want 
briefly  to  mention  three  programs  highly 
important  to  agriculture. 

The  food  for  peace  program,  initiated 
pursuant  to  my  recommendations  of  la.st 
year,  has  been  vigorously  advanced.  On 
my  recent  trip  abroad,  I  saw  many  con- 
structive results  from  these  efforts  and 
the  need  and  opportunity  for  even 
greater  U'^e  of  this  humanitarian  pro- 
gram. Clearly  we  should  continue  to  do 
our  utmost  to  use  our  abundance  con- 
structively in  the  worldwide  battle 
against  hunger.  The  law  we  enacted  in 
1954,  known  as  Public  Law  480  of  the 
83d  Congress,  has  been  especially  help- 
ful to  us  in  waging  this  battle. 

Next,  an  aggressive  utilization  re- 
search program  is  under  way  to  develop 
new  markets  and  new  uses  for  farm 
products.  The  1961  budget  now  before 
Congress  recommends  additional  appro- 
priations for  utilization  research,  and 
additional  local  currencies  being  ac- 
qviired  under  Public  Law  480  transac- 
tions will  be  devoted  to  this  purpose 

A  coordinator  for  utilization  research 
will  shortly  be  named  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  with  the  sole  mission  of 
concentrating  on  finding  and  promoting 
productive  new  uses  for  farm  products. 

The  rural  development  program,  to 
assist  rural  people  in  low  income  areas 
to  achieve  a  better  living,  is  also  being 
accelerated. 

This  program,  initiated  in  my  1954 
message,  is  now  well  beyond  the  demon- 
stration stage  and  is  going  steadily  for- 
ward in  30  States  and  Puerto  Rico 
Other  States  are  now  starting  this  im- 
portant work.  I  have  also  recommended 
more  funds  for  this  program  in  the 
pending  budget. 

Finally,  I  repeat  my  conviction  that 
the  public,  and  farmers  particularly,  are 
entitled  to  sound  legislative  action  on 
the  problems  I  have  mentioned.  The 
Congress  can  act  within  a  broad  lati- 
tude of  proposals  and  still  comply  with 
the  recommendations  I  have  made. 

If  the  Congress  wishes  to  propose  a 
plan  as  an  alternative  to  the  course  here 
recommended,  so  long   6ts   that   plan   is 


constructive,  as  I  have  indicated  herein, 
I  will  approve  it.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  cooperate  fully  with 
congressional  committees  and  with  in- 
dividual Members  of  Congress  in  helping 
to  prepare  such  alternative  programs  as 
they  may  wish  to  have  considered. 

The  important  thing  for  farmers,  and 
for  all  other  Americans,  is  for  us  to  act 
sensibly  and  to  act  swiftly 

I  urge  the  Congress  so  to  act  In  order 
that  the  farmers  and  public  generally 
may  plan  accordingly. 

DWIGHT  D.    KSENHOWER. 

The  White  Hocse,  February  y,  lyeO. 


THE   PRESIDENT'S    FARM   MESS.^GE 

Mr     ALBERT      Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 

unarumou.s  consent  to  e.xtend  my  re- 
marks at  thi.s  pomt  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma"^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot 
understand  for  the  life  of  me  why  the 
President  continues  to  make  the  wheat 
farmer  the  whipping  boy  of  American 
agriculture.  In  his  message  to  Congress, 
he  said,  in  pertinent  part: 

The  wheat  situation  Is  partlcvilarly  acute. 
Federal  funds  tied  up  In  wheat  approximate 
$3 '2  billion.  Although  this  means  that  well 
over  30  percent  of  the  total  funds  Invested 
in  InventDries  and  loans  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  goes  for  wheat,  this  crop 
provides  only  6  percent  of  the  cash  receipt* 
from  sales  of  farm  products. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  we  need 
a  wheat  bill  which  will  bring  production 
in  line  with  demand.  Congress  tried  to 
give  the  farmers  such  a  bill  last  year,  but 
was  fru.'^trated  by  a  Presidential  veto. 
The  thing  I  cannot  understand  is  why 
wheat  is  singled  out  while  the  Pre.sident 
.simultaneously  recommends  agairu^t  do- 
ing anything  about  the  corn  program 
when  the  overall  feed-grain  situation  is 
worse  than  that  of  wheat.  As  of  No- 
vember 30.  1959,  there  was  in  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  hands  in  inventory 
and  loaiLs  1  4  billion  bu.shels  of  wheat 
as  compared  to  2.2  billion  bushels  of  feed 
grain.  The  expected  increase  in  carry- 
over Is  90  million  bu.'^heLs  of  wheat  and 
five  times  that  much,  or  450  million 
bushels,  of  feed  grain. 

The  Presidents  recommendations  were. 
in  his  own  language,  general  in  nature. 
Do  they  mean  that  the  President  will 
sign  a  wheat  bill  of  the  type  passed  by 
Congre.ss  last  year?  Does  It  mean  that 
he  will  si^n  the  bill  which  the  National 
Wheat  Growers'  Association  and  at  least 
two  farm  organizations  have  been  talk- 
ing about?  I  thuik  Congress  is  entitled 
to  specific  recommendations  from  the 
Secretary  on  these  and  other  bills. 


FEDERAL  WATER   POLLUTION   CON- 
TROL ACT    AMENT)MENTS 

Mr  BLATNIK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  <HR. 
3610 '  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  to  increase  grants  for 
construction  of  .sewage  treatment  works, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  the  stHiement  of  the 


managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPF^KER  Is  there  obiection  to 
the  request  of  tiie  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows; 

CoNrrRENCF  Report  (H   Ript  No  1243> 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
a^reelna;  votes  of  the  twtj  Huuses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  t,.)  the  hill  (HR 
3610 1  to  amend  the  Pederni  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  to  increase  ffrants  for  constrtic- 
tlon  of  sewage  treatment  works,  and  for  other 
purpo«e6,  having  met.  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  Uj  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  a« 
follows; 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ment* numbered  5  and  7 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  dlsagre*'- 
ment  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 2  and  6,  and  agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  1 :  That  the  Hi.vis* 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing •••450.0O0",  and  the  Senate  agre«  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  3  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3.  and  a^ree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: •••90,000,000";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  Hou»e 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment.  a«  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Irisert  the 
following:  •••900.000. 000' •;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

JOHM  A    BlATWtK. 

OcoRce  H   Pallok, 
Pkank   Smfth, 
RtJSSELX    V     Mack. 
WnxiAM  C   Cramer. 
tfantmern  on  the  Part  of  the  Bovse. 

Dknnis  CHAvr*, 
ROBXKT  S   KexR. 
Pat  MrN^MAKA. 
THoe   E   M*RTiv. 
John  Sherman  Coopdi, 
Managers  on  the  Part  oj  the  Senate. 

Statimsnt 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HR.  3610 »  to  amend  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  U>  In- 
crease grants  for  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  works,  and  for  other  purpoRes. 
submit  the  following  statement  in  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in  the  ac- 
companying conference  report. 

Amendment  No.  1 :  Section  8  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  provides 
that  no  grant  shall  be  made  for  a  project 
la  an  amount  exceeding  30  percent  of  the 
estimated  reasonable  cost  or  in  an  amount 
exceeding  •250,000.  whichever  is  the  smaller. 
The  House  bill  Increased  the  taSCOOO  figure 
to  »500.000  Senate  amendment  No  1  de- 
creased the  figure  from  •500.000  to  •400,000 
The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
which  would  decrease  the  figure  from  »500,- 
000  to  »460.i.HX). 
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Amendment  No.  3:  Senate  amendment  No. 
a  Increased  from  13  months  to  18  months 
the  period  during  which  a  State  must  obli- 
gate funds  allocated  to  It  to  prevent  them 
from  being  reallocated  to  other  States.  The 
Hoxise  recedee. 

Amendment  No  3  Subsection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion «  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  authorlaes  the  appropriation  of  •50,- 
OUO.OoO  for  each  fiscal  ye*r  The  House  bill 
increased  that  amt.unt  to  •100.000.000  Sen- 
ate amendment  No  3  decreased  the  •100,- 
000.000  Rgure  to  •80,000.000  The  House 
recedes   with   an  amendment  decreasing  the 

•  lOOO^WOOO  flirrire  to  •90  000  000 

Amendment  No  4-  Subsection  fd>  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  provides  that  the  aggregate  of 
sums  appropriated  fur  that  Act  shall  not 
exceed  •500.000.000  The  House  bUl  in- 
crea-sed  that  anv  uut  to  » 1.000. 000. 000.  Sen- 
ate amendment  No  4  decreased  that  •1.000.- 
OOO.CMX)  flgtire  to  •800  OOO  000  The  House 
recedes  with   an   amendment   decreasing  the 

•  1.000,000,000  flg'.ire  to  •900.000,000. 

Amendments  Noe.  fi  and  7  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  5  struck  out  the  subsection  being 
added  to  section  6  of  the  Federal  Water 
I'Oilutlon  CunLrol  Act  by  the  House  bill 
which  would  make  projects  for  wh-ich  grants 
are  made  under  that  section  subject  to  the 
Act  known  as  the  •  Havls-Bacon  Act  "  Sen- 
ate amendment  No  7  proposed  to  add  to  the 
Fe<1pral  Water  PiiHutlon  Control  Act  the 
Identical  amendment  Btrlcken  by  Senate 
amendment  No.  6.  The  Senate  recedes  from 
amendment  Ntw.  6  and  7.  This  results  In 
Uie  U'  use  bill  remaining  uixchaiiged  la  this 
respect 

Amendment  No.  8:  The  Hotise  bill  con- 
tained a  section  2  requiring  that  a  \^T!tten 
rrp<>rl  be  submitted  t.o  Congress  on  activities 
and  future  plans  of  the  Federal  water  p^>l- 
lutlon  control  program  Senate  amendment 
No  fl  struck  out  this  section.  TTie  House 
recedes. 

John   A.   Bi-atnik. 

George  H    Falixin, 

Frank  Smith, 

Rrssrr.L   V    Mack, 

WnJ^IAM     C      CaAMER. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  summarize  the  three  major 
amendments  on  which  the  other  body 
and  the  House  differed  originally  and 
tiien  on  which  we  arrived  at  an  agree- 
ment. 

To  summarize,  the  annual  authoriza- 
tion for  grants  to  municipalities  was 
approved  by  the  House  m  the  amount  of 
$100  million  per  year  The  Senate  ver- 
sion provided  $80  million.  We  came  to 
an  agreement  on  $90  million  per  year. 
On  the  total  authorization,  the  House 
bill  provided  for  $1  billion  and  the  Sen- 
ate authorization  was  $800  million. 
The  conferees  agreed  on  $900  million. 

The  last  and  only  major  Item  in  dis- 
agreement was  the  maximum  grant  lim- 
itation, which  under  present  law  is 
$250,000.  The  House  raised  that  to 
S500,000.  The  other  body  set  the  fig- 
ure at  $400,000  and  the  conferees  agreed 
on  $450,000. 

These  were  the  major  provisions  In- 
volving Federal  funds  m  the  conference 
report.  Mr.  Speaker. 

H.R.  3610,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  designed  to 
accelerate  the  construction  of  local 
waste  treatment  facilities  throughout 
the  country.  When  I  orlRlnally  Intro- 
duced the  bill  authorizing  ^sderal  wast« 
treatment  plant  construe  Uon  grants, 
back  in  1956,  I  recommended  a  Federal 


grant  program  of  $100  mllllcm  a  year  for 
10  years.  We  estlmatad  then  that  such 
an  amount  waa  necessary  to  stimulate 
local  constructMn  that  was  needed  If  we 
were  to  catch  up  with  the  backlog  of 
treatment  plant  needs  and  at  the  same 
Ume  provide  for  replacement  of  obsolete 
plants  and  new  population  demands. 
By  the  time  the  bill  passed  Congress  the 
amount  was  cut  from  $100  million  to  $50 
million  annually. 

This  program  has  proven  remarkably 
successful.  In  1957.  its  first  full  year  of 
operation,  sewage  treatment  plant  con- 
su-uction  mcreased  58  percent  over  the 
previous  5-year  average.  In  1958.  con- 
struction was  up  75  percent.  This  past 
year  saw  a  slight  drop  due  to  the  steel 
strike  and  a  general  drop  in  public  con- 
struction but  the  level  of  construction 
was  still  60  percent  over  the  previous 
5-year  average. 

Despite  this  gain  the  Public  Health 
Senice  and  the  State  sanitary  engi- 
neers report  that  we  are  still  falling  be- 
hind in  the  fight  against  wasteful  pollu- 
tion. In  order  to  clean  up  the  backlog 
and  provide  for  plant  obsolescense  and 
new  population  demands  by  1966,  our 
original  target  date,  we  should  be  spend- 
ing in  the  area  o'  $GO0  million  annually. 
Tirdt  includes  Federal,  local,  and  State 
funds.  To  attain  this  level  of  construc- 
tion it  will  be  neces-^ary  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  double  its  present  grant 
program 

This  is  the  purpose  of  H.R.  3610 — to 
double  present  Federal  a'd  to  communi- 
ties for  waste  treatment  plant  construc- 
tion. Although  existing  law  authorizes 
$50  million  a  year,  actually  $45  million 
is  being  appropriated.  HJl  3610.  as  ap- 
proved by  the  conferees,  doubles  that 
figure  and  provides  $90  million  a  year  in 
Federal  grants  to  municipjalities  for  waste 
treatment  plant  construction.  A  grand 
total  of  $900  million  is  authorized  in  the 
conference  bill — a  $400  million  increase 
over  existing  law. 

H.R.  3610  also  increases  the  maximum 
amount  of  each  grant.  Under  existing 
law  no  community  can  receive  more  than 
30  percent  of  the  cost  of  their  plant  or 
$250,000,  whichever  is  smaller.  For 
practical  purposes,  then,  plants  having  a 
total  cost  of  more  than  $850,000  are  re- 
stricted to  the  maximum  grants.  Larger 
plants  are  largely  left  out  of  considera- 
tion. H.R  3610  increasr^  the  maximum 
prant  from  $250,000  to  $450,000,  or,  as  in 
present  law.  30  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
plant  whichever  is  smaller.  This  amend- 
ment will  encourage  larger  communities 
to  participate  In  the  program  to  a  larger 
degree  than  at  present.  At  the  same  time 
safeguards  in  existing  law  are  retained  to 
assure  that  sufficient  funds  will  be  avail- 
able to  smaller  communities.  This  Is 
done  by  providing  that  at  least  half  the 
money  authorized  will  be  used  in  com- 
munities of  under  125,000  population  and 
that  no  grant  of  over  $250,000  will  be  ap- 
proved until  all  previously  filed  qualified 
applications  from  that  State  for  grants 
not  exceeding  $250,000  have  first  been 
approved 

Finally.  H.R.  3610  will  permit  two  or 
more  ccwnmimities  to  band  together  and 
construct  a  joint  project  without  being 
limited  to  the  $450,000  maximum  In  the 
bill.    These  joint  projects  are  expensive, 


although  much  more  economical  than 
if  each  community,  which  could  be 
served  by  a  Joint  plant,  were  to  build  its 
own.  Under  existing  law  when  these 
communities  band  together  they  are 
limited  to  a  grant  of  $250,000.  Thla 
isn't  much  help  when  they  are  trying 
to  build  a  $10  million  Joint  project.  The 
new  bill  will  permit  the  Siirgeon  Oeneral 
to  determine  each  community's  pro  rata 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  plant  and  ap- 
prove a  grant  on  that  basis.  The  total 
grant  for  the  entire  project  will  be  a 
total  of  each  community's  share  if  se];>- 
arate  plants  had  been  built.  As  an 
example,  a  $10  milhon  joint  plant  today 
would  be  eligible  for  a  grant  of  $250,000. 
Let  us  assume  that  this  plant  will  serve 
five  communities  equally.  In  other 
words,  each  community  discharges  the 
same  amoimt  of  waste  mto  the  particu- 
lar stream  this  plant  will  help  keep  clean. 
Under  H.R.  3610  this  joint  plant  would 
be  eligible  for  a  Federal  grant  of  $2,250,- 
000  or  about  22 ^j  percent  of  the  total 
cost  rather  than  2^2  percent  which  it 
would  receive  under  present  law.  The 
purpose  of  this  section  is  to  encourage 
communities  within  metropolitan  areas 
t-o  join  together  in  th^  construction  of 
these  joint  plants.  They  are  much  more 
economical  and  in  the  long  run  cheaper 
than  single,  individual  plants. 

Other  major  features  of  KM.  3610 
permit  the  Surgeon  General  to  reallocate 
unused  funds  after  18  months  from  the 
date  of  allocation,  and  make  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Davis-Bacon  Prevailing 
Wage  Rate  Act  applicable  to  projects 
participating  under  the  program. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  the  sup- 
r>ort  of  the  President's  Water  Pollution 
Control  Advisory  Board,  which  recently 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 

RcsoLimoN    1 

The  Water  Pollution  Control  Advisory 
Board,  after  careful  analysis  of  the  oonstruc- 
tion-gr&nt  program  for  municipal  wuste- 
treatment  works  to  control  water  pollution, 
as  authorized  by  section  6  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  believes  that 
these  grants  have  significantly  stimulated 
and  increased  construction  of  needed  facili- 
ties. At  the  same  time  there  has  been  no 
slowdown  m  the  rp.te  of  construction  of  such 
treatment  works  financed  entirely  by  non- 
Federal  funds. 

The  Board  further  believes,  to  safeguard 
public  health  and  other  legitimate  water 
uses,  that  additional  Incentives  are  needed 
to  meet  the  backlog  of  municipal  waste- 
treatment  facility  construction. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  both  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Bepresentatlves  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  have  pnsnrd  bills 
authorizing  the  Increase  of  such  construc- 
tion-grant funds  and  in  view  of  the  possl- 
blllty  that  a  bill  to  accomplish  this  result 
may  soon  be  paaeed  by  the  Congress  and 
sent  to  the  President  for  signature,  the 
Board  urges  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  support  approval  of  tlia 
bill. 

The  bill  also  has  the  strong  support 
of  State  sanitary  engineers,  the  Ameri- 
can Municipal  Association,  every  major 
conservation  group,  the  League  of 
Women  "Voters,  county  oflScials,  and 
other  civic  organizations  Interested  in 
clean  water.  Unfortunately,  the  Presi- 
dent has  seemingly  ignored  this  almost 
universal  support  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  experts  in  the  field  whom 
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he  has  chosen  to  advise  him  on  matters 
involving  water  pollution.  Not  only  does 
the  President  oppose  H.R.  3610  but  he 
recommends  a  cutback  in  the  present 
program  as  well.  His  budget  for  fiscal 
1961  calls  for  only  $20  million  for  granta 
instead  of  the  $50  miUion  authorized  or 
the  $45  million  which  has  been  appro- 
priated the  past  3  years.  The  following 
tabulation.  Mr.  Speaker,  show.s  com- 
parable ■  State  allotments  under  the 
Presidents  budget,  existing  law,  and  H  R. 
3610. 

State  allotments  for  grants   'or  construction 
of  tcaste  treatment  work",  fiscal  year  1961 


Presi'leiit's 

Exlstlne 

H,K    3610 

t.udpet 

law 

Total 

r2o,  1)00. 000 

150,000.000 

WO,  000.  000 

.Alabama, 

44X,  !W0 

1,122.225 

2,0211  fio.', 

Aiii-ska  

170.660 

426.  «25 

767  y2.5 

Arizona - 

225,  H70 

&5W,  675 

1.01/7.  ii:> 

,\rk  \n.ijis  

4413.  fr70 

1, 007.  67.5 

1..8U  *!=) 

CiiUfortra 

S19,  4«) 

2.  048.  MO 

3,fi>*7.  57n 

('olrw*!" 

IM.  (iOO 

630.000 

1.  134,  (M) 

Connecticut. 

247.770 

61 »,  4Z5 

1,114,  yt« 

l)t'!;lWvU-i>... 

137,270 

343.175 

617  71"i 

Di-itrict  of 

Col   iiihia 

1.*).  2f50 

4.50.  A.50 

811.  170 

FlorMd 

3»>  140 

goo  .^50 

1.630.630 

n(V)nfI;i . 

4.'W.  7S0 

«i3.oeo 

1.12rt.9fi0 
532,726 

2,  028,  510 

Hj^v,iii   

U.V4.  '106 

Ici^ho    

23,5.  570 

588.925 

1,  060,  U6,5 

Il'inois 

702.  2S0 

1.  756.  700 

3,  l*^)  2t») 

iii.lii»n» .. 

41k).  MU 

1,048.826 

1,  SH7,  H»6 

Io*» 

364.570 

8«fi.  425 

1,  59.5  5«» 

Kin.^ias  

301.030 

752.  57.5 

1.354.  6.%5 

Krntutky 

431.  %0 

1,07<1.  150 

1,940.  670 

Lot  u-''i:ina ...... 

387,  Ifil 
i.W,  560 

b«7.  VM) 
038,900 

1,742,220 

M  lin*" 

1,1511,020 

\tarTlanil 

-ii'.V  vJ) 

756.500 

1.  367,  ino 

B(!'w;s:ii-hiis«;tt^. 

44'..  '..V) 

1, 110.625 

2. 0119,  va 

\Iii-hi>!iin 

50-,  -eo 

1,417,  ,500 

2,  5.51,5'« 

\l  iinii-srita 

X72.U0 

930,  325 

1.674,58.5 

Nli*si.ssiV'pi ,.. 

460.500 

1.  173,  750 

2,  112,75'! 

Missouri   

423,910 

1,  0.5'i,  775 

1,  907,  .595 

Iklontariik 

211,440 

628,  «10 

981.480 

Nebr5»skii._ 

271,030 

677.  .575 

1, 2n'.  fA5 

Nevada 

14.1.  J-JO 

213.  no 

35S.  ns 

,532.  775 

644.  S05 

New  Ilampshlrv... 

r.sw.  w5 

NfW    i>T«-'- 

44«).rt30 

1,  1 16,  575 

2,00!I.>I35 

Nsw  .\I. Alio - 

23.5,  520 

SSB,  SOO 

1.  O.Vt,  H40 

New  York 

1.0fi6.  190 

2,  740,  475 

4,  932.  <<5.5 

North  Carolina 

ftcseo 

1,268,  WW 

2.'JH4.  (rjl 

North  Dakota 

2&5.  410 

63«,  525 

1.  14'.i.345 

Ohio 

AA-VMO 

1,«M,900 

2,996.820 

Oklahoma 

342,560 
2*^.5.  1 10 

866,400 
fi«2,775 

1,541,530 

OrtKOti   _ 

1,  192,  995 

P«-nnsyl'.  tnia 

839,  (V50 

2,099,125 

3. 778,  426 

Rhode  Island 

217,790 

544,475 

9«).  065 

8o:ith  C:u-olina 

413,770 

1,034,425 

1,861,966 

South  Dakota 

2.5.><,  5«0 

646,400 

1,  UVJ.  520 

Tennesst* 

44.**,  750 

1.  121,S75 

2.  Oltf,  37.5 

'j'p'cas.     

«87,  170 
23f.,  qio 

1,717.925 
50'2.  275 

3,1192,26.5 

Utah 

l,0«fi,095 

Vf  rrrofit 

21».tllO 
414.  IS) 
310,  130 

645.  (125 
1. 036,  460 

77.5.325 

981,046 

Virginia - 

1,863,810 

^'ashiiii'ton 

1,  395,  ,585 

Wwt  Viretnia 

347,070 

867.  R75 

1,. 561.  815 

■iftLicon.sm 

3tf4.  see 

«K7,22.5 

l,777,0n« 

Wyomiiiif, 

ISl,  190 
471,  57U 

4.52.  975 
1.  17-*,  l»25 

81.5,  3.55 

Fiierto  Rico 

2,122,066 

Virein  Kland'* 

Si-i  ^'iO 

1         823.  :i75 

1.482.075 

The  Prp.s'.dent  coriSiders  h;.s  appro- 
priation request  of  $20  miliion  the  max- 
imum amount  which  I  believe  is  war- 
ranted for  a  con.'^t ruction  proeram  which 
is  and  should  remain  primarily  a  State 
and  local  re-sponsibihty." 

There  is  no  doubt.  Mr  Speaker,  but 
that  the  construction  of  waste  treat- 
ment facilities  is  and  should  remain 
primarily  a  State  and  local  responsibility. 
No  one  disputes  that  fact  The  act 
which  authorizes  these  grants  specifi- 
cally declares  it  to  be  the  pohcy  of  Con- 
gress to  "recognize,  preserve,  and  pro- 
tect the  primary  resp>onsibilities  and 
rights  of  the  States  in  preventing  and 
controlling  water  pollution."  The  pro- 
gram itself  is  limited  In  character  and 
is  designed  merely  to  aid  the  municipali- 
ties in  carrying  out  their  local  respon- 
sibilities.      The     existence     of     Federal 


grants  does  not  usurp  State  or  local  re- 
sponsibility. The  States,  if  they  wish. 
can  enact  grant  programs  of  their  own 
to  assist  their  communities  and  the  local 
communities  certainly  cannot  be  ac- 
cused of  turning  to  Uncle  Sam  for  a 
dole  or  handout  under  this  proi-Tum 
when  they  are  matching  ev^n-v'  F'ederal 
dollar  with  $4  70  of  their  own  fund.s 

The  Federal  Government  Mr  Speak- 
er, also  fia.s  respon.sibilities  in  the  tlcld  of 
water  pollution  control.  Just  a.s  the  Fed- 
eral Government  assists  States  and  com- 
munities in  the  construction  of  high- 
ways, airports  hospitals,  and  other  pub- 
he  projects  so  mu.'it  it  help  fii-annally 
hard  pressed  localities  m  the  construc- 
tion of  waste  treatment  facilities  upon 
which  depends  the  future  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  Nation's  usable  water 
supply.  To  control  pollution  is  to  con- 
serve water.  That  is  the  real  purpose 
of  H.R  3610  We  cannot  afford  further 
delay 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  require  U:>  the  gentleman  from 
Washinston    Mr  Mack  ' 

Mr  M.A.CK  of  Wa.^hinstnn  Mr. 
Speaker,  tlie  fact  that  \ve,  the  minority 
conferees,  signed  this  conference  report 
does  not  mean  we  favor  this  .egislation. 
We  are  still  opposed  to  :t  in  its  present 
form  The  realities  of  the  situation 
which  confronted  the  conferees  was  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  authorizing 
the  spending  of  $100  million  of  Federal 
funds  annually  as  grants-in-aid  to  mu- 
nicipalities for  building  sewage  treatment 
plant.=;  The  Senate  had  pa.ssed  a  bill 
providing  for  S80  million  a  year  for  the 
same  purpo.^e  The  problem  of  the  con- 
ferees was  to  approve  the  figure  of  the 
S?nate  of  $80  million  or  the  House  figure 
of  $100  million,  or  compromise  between 
the  two  cost  figures.  The  conferees 
agreed  on  $90  million. 

This  was  a  logical  solution  of  the 
problem  before  the  conferees.  Approval 
of  this  conference  report  will  send  the 
bill  to  the  White  House  for  the  approval 
or  veto  of  the  President.  If  approved  by 
the  President,  the  bill  becomes  law.  If 
veto<^'d  the  Congress  then  must  determine 
whether  to  seek  to  override  the  veto  or 
sustain  it. 

This  legislation  increases  the  spending 
authorization  for  Federal  grants  to  mu- 
nicipalities for  the  construction  of  .sew- 
age treatment  plants,  now  $50  million  a 
year,  to  $90  million  a  year  This  Is  a 
$40  million  increase  over  the  present 
level  Since  the  legislation  is  to  remain 
ui  effect  for  8  years  under  terms  of 
the  bill,  this  means  a  $320  million  Fed- 
eral increase  for  Federal  grants-m-aid 
to  municipalities  for  .sewage  disposal 
plants  during  the  next  8  years. 

It  is  sisnificant  that  th>'  first  action 
this  year  en  a  major  spending  proposal 
by  Consrei>.s  makes  so  huge  an  increa.se  in 
Federal  spending  If  this  and  other 
huge  new  and  increased  spending  pro- 
posals now  pending  become  law  it  ls  self- 
evident  that  the  budget  again  can  and 
probably  will  be  thrown  out  of  balance 
and  the  Nation  iiarrassed  by  further  in- 
flation with  deva.statm>^  effect  on  the  Na- 
tions  con.sumers. 

Ever^-one  is  m  favor  of  the  objective  of 
water    poUut.ou    abatement.     This    bill, 


however,  goes  far  beyond  just  pollution 
abatement.  The  $90  million  a  year  or 
$720  million  during  the  next  8  years  In 
this  bill  is  made  available  to  every  com- 
munity m  the  Nation,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages in  the  middle  of  deserts  and  and 
regions  that  are  great  distances  from  any 
river,  stream,  creek  or  brook — to  com- 
munities not  near  any  surface  running 
water  at  all.  Spending  of  Federal  sums 
in  such  areas  for  sewage  treatment 
plants  will  not  provide  water  pollution 
abatement.  Federal  funds  spent  in  such 
places  are  merely  grants-in-aid  for  com- 
munity facilities. 

The  first  bill,  of  $50  million  a  year  to 
municipalities  for  Federal  grants  for 
sewage  treatment  plants  passed  in  1956. 
did  not  Inaugurate  the  movement  for 
building  sewage  treatment  plants.  In 
the  5  years  preceding  1956.  and  some  of 
these  were  Korean  war  years  when  ex- 
penditures for  construction  were  being 
curtailed.  American  municipalities  with- 
out any  grants-in-aid  from  the  Fe<leral 
Government  spent  an  avera:,'e  of  $222 
million  a  year  of  their  own  money,  with- 
out any  Federal  financial  help,  to  con- 
struct  sewage  treatment  plants. 

A  large  part  of  the  $50  million  a  year 
originally  provided  by  the  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  bill  of  19f)6  therefore  went  to 
municipalities  to  help  pay  for  projects 
these  communities  would  have  built 
them.selves  without  financial  help  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

One  of  the  shortcomings  of  this  legis- 
lation m  our  opinion  is  that  it  requires 
no  State  contribution  whatever.  Obtain- 
ing Federal  grants  for  towns  within  its 
borders  now  costs  a  State  nothing  Un- 
der such  an  arrangement  the  states  for 
poUtical  reasons  are  certain  to  approve 
any  and  all  requests  of  municipalities  for 
Federal  grants.  Strict  control  by  the 
States  of  huge  Federal  spending  of  tax- 
payers' money  is  lost  and  loose  and  ex- 
travagant spending  of  taxpayers'  money 
thereby  encouraged. 

It  Is  the  feeling  of  the  minority  con- 
ferees that  If  Federal  grants  are  to  be 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
sewat'e  treatment  plants  that  States 
should  be  required  to  match  Federal 
funds  provided  for  that  purpose  If  the 
Federal  Government  provides  30  percent 
of  the  cost  of  such  projects  we  feel  the 
States  also  should  supply  SO  percent  of 
the  coat,  leaving  the  municipalities  to 
provide  only  40  percent  If  the  Federal 
Government  supplies  25  percent  of  the 
cost  the  States  should.  In  our  opinion, 
supply  25  percent,  leaving  the  munici- 
palities the  responsibility  of  providing  50 
percent.  Such  a  program  would  encour- 
age more  eflflcient  and  effective  controls 
against  loose  spending  of  Ux  payers' 
money. 

I  read  recently  where  a  Government 
official  said  Federal  grants  to  States  and 
municipalities  now  aggregate  more  than 
$7  billion  a  year.  This  figure  Ls  still  in- 
creasmi?  Unless  closely  watched  and 
reasonably  checked.  these  Federal 
grants-in-aid  to  States  and  municipali- 
ties may  become  one  of  the  principal 
contributors  to  habitually  unbalanced 
budgets  and  a  perpetual  rising  national 
debt,  the  two  main  causes  uf  continued 
Infiation. 
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Mr.  BLATNTK  ^Tr  Spiakcr,  I  ask 
unanimous  coii.sent  that  all  Members  who 
desire  to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  this  conf^-rence  rei.>ort  at  thLs  point 
in  the   Rfcovd 

7he  SPF.AKER  Is  there  ob:ection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  ob.iectlon. 

Mr  DONOHUE  Mr  Speaker.  I  earn- 
ertiy  hope  that  this  House  wnll  accept  and 
Apftrove  this  conference  report  without 
undue  delay  and  extended  debate 

The  very  title  of  the  bill,  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  is  indica- 
tive of  its  whole  purpose  to  protect  the 
lives  and  .safety  of  American  citizens  and 
asfcist  our  various  American  communi- 
ties m  coi\structing  the  necessary  sewage 
treatment  projects  Certainly  any  pro- 
gram that  has  to  do  with  the  prevention 
of  wholesale  dangers  to  the  lives  of  our 
citizens  Is  of  substantial  economic  worth. 

The  amount  of  money  this  bill  would 
annually  pro',  ide  for  the  objectives  that 
are  oulUnc-d  v->  with.n  reason,  and  tiie 
objectives  arc  of  vital  importance  to  the 
communities  concerned. 

Mr  DADDARIO  Mr  Chairman 
when  the  House  first  considered  this  leg- 
islation to  augment  the  national  pro- 
gram to  control  and  flsrht  water  pollu- 
tion. I  discussed  why  I  believed  it  was 
good  and  nece.si>ary  I  als<i  outlined  a 
specific  instance  m  which  it  would  aid 
t>.e  t<^)wns  of  New  Britain.  Berlin.  Crom- 
well, and  Middletown  to  supiwrt  a  proj- 
ect needed  to  rontrol  pollution  on  the 
Mattabesett  River  Where  population 
is  growing  as  fast  as  In  urban  New  Eng- 
land, these  measures  cross  not  only  town 
lines  but  county  lines 

I  note  that  Connecticut  would  qualify 
for  $1,114,965  in  the  coming  year  under 
this  bill,  compared  to  $619,425  author- 
ized under  the  present  law  and  only 
$247,770  recommended  in  the  1961  budg- 
et Few  domestic  programs  are  as  im- 
portant as  the  fight  to  con.serve  our  nat- 
ural resources  and  protect  the  water  sup- 
ply on  which  human  life  and  the  econ- 
omy depend.  I  would  hope  that  this 
measure  soon  becomes  law 

A  year  ago  in  Conne<'ticut.  a  survey 
showed  that  no  new  treatment  plans 
were  put  into  effect  that  did  not  involve 
a  Federal  contribution  Preservation  of 
our  water  resources  and  cleaning  up  our 
streams  to  provide  adequate  water  for 
industrial  expansion,  the  growth  of  the 
economy  and  the  needs  of  an  increasing 
populatic  n  for  a  better  supply  to  cope 
with  a  ris'ng  standard  of  living  Insist 
upon  act, on  now  m  this  regard 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report 

The  cc  nference  repwDrt  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DEPARIMENT  OF  COMMERCE  AND 
REl^rKD  AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,  1961 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  '.he  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill   iH.R.  10234  >    making  appro- 


priations for  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  pending  that  motion.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Bow]  and 
myself 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia^ 

There  was  no  objection. 
Tlie  motion  wa«:  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  biU  H.R.  10234,  with  Mr. 
FoR.^ND   in   the   chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing' of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  10  minut.es. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has 
brought  a  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
today  on  which  we  are  in  unanimous 
af  reemt'nt  We  h.avc  undertaken  to  look 
uiio  the  budget  requests  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Coir.merce  and  related  agencies 
with  a  view  toward  trying  to  effect  as 
much  economy  as  possible  and  yet  not 
Impair  any  of  the  essential  programs  of 
tht'  Government. 

In  approaching  this  matter  I  have  had 
the  full  co<.>iK'ration  of  the  minority 
members  of  the  committee  as  well  as  the 
ma.ority  members,  and  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  who  have  worked 
faithfully  and  devoie'dly  on  this  bill  to 
enable  us  to  keep  the  schedule  to  bring 
this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House  at  an 
early  date  in  order  to  facilitate  an  early 
adjournment  of  Congress. 

May  I  call  to  your  attention  the  net 
efTect  of  the  action  of  the  committee. 

There  is  a  reduction  in  this  bill  of 
$39,092,765  m  the  Presidents  request. 
Tliere  is  also  a  reduction  in  the  request 
for  new  positions  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  The  President's  budget  pro- 
p>sed  1070  additional  permanent  posi- 
tions for  the  Department  in  the  fiscal 
year  1961.  The  committee  has  speci- 
fically denied  809  of  those  requested, 
which  allows  an  increase  of  261  new  po- 
sitions over  the  current  fiscal  year. 

We  undertook  to  apply  the  rule,  in 
making  decisions  on  these  requests  for 
additional  funds  and  new  positions,  of 
allowing  only  those  items  that  are  ab- 
solutely essential  and  to  deny  those  that 
may  be  desirable  but  not  completely 
necessary  during  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
Some  of  the  programs  sought  to  be 
funded  are  desii-able,  but  in  view  of  our 
financial  situation  and  the  mounting 
national  debt  the  committee  concluded 
it  was  unwise  to  approve  some  of  the 
new  undertakings  recommended  in  the 
budget. 

We  have  in  no  place,  in  my  opinion, 
done  any  violence  to  the  existing  pro- 
grams We  have  undertaken  to  keep 
most  of  the  agencies  in  this  bill  on  the 
present  oi>erating  level  during  the  com- 
ing year.  1961. 

I  shall  not  discuss  each  item  In  the 
b  11.     The    report   is   available.      It    is   a 


very  short  report  and  one  can  readily 
see  the  action  of  the  committee.  There 
are  one  or  two  items  which  I  think 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  There  was  called  to  my 
attention,  but  too  late  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  subcommittee  before 
this  bill  was  marked  up,  a  problem 
which  confronts  the  U.S.  Maritime 
Academy  at  Kings  Point,  N.Y.  Under 
the  authority  of  the  bill  which  we  passed 
a  number  of  years  ago,  the  ofiBcials  of 
the  Academy  have  obtained  from  pri- 
vate, charitable  and  other  sources  a 
sufBcient  amount  of  money  to  erect  an 
interdenctfninational  chapel  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Academy  at  Kings  Point. 
The  chapel,  I  believe,  will  be  flni.shed 
within  a  few  months,  construction  hav- 
ing already  begun.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  rising  cost  of  construction  will  ex- 
ceed the  available  fund  and  there  is  no 
fund  for  the  furnishings  required  for 
the  use  of  the  chapel.  I  wonder  if  your 
subcommittee  has  had  that  matter 
called  to  your  attention  and.  if  so,  is  the 
gentleman  in  a  position  to  give  me  any 
advice  as  to  what  might  be  done  to  cor- 
rect the  situation? 

Mr.  PFIESTON.  It  was  not  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  subcommittee. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  justifications 
or  in  the  budget  request  pertaining  to 
this  matter.  Unfortunately,  we  received 
the  letter  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  iMr.  Keogh]  after  the  ccmimittee 
had  taken  action  on  the  bill,  and  we. 
of  course,  were  unable  to  do  anything 
about  It.  Now,  we  would  like  to  follow 
the  normal  procedures  in  dealing  with 
matters  of  this  sort,  which  would  be  for 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  send  a  re- 
quest to  us  for  sufBcient  funds  to  buy 
the  equipment  for  the  chapel.  I  have 
ever>-  reason  to  believe.  I  may  say,  the 
committee  will  look  with  favor  on  pro- 
viding the  funds  to  purchase  the  neces- 
sary equipment,  but  we  would  certainly 
prefer  to  have  a  budget  request  for  the 
necessary  funds  and  have  a  hearing  on 
the  matter. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  PRESTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  That  poses  one  of  the 
diflBculties  that  confronts  us  in  this 
situation.  I  am  informed  by  the  inter- 
ested public -minded  groups  who  are  de- 
voting their  time  and  attention  to  the 
maintenance  and  supjx)rt  of  the  Acad- 
emy that  in  the  absence  of  any  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration or  the  department  to  request  a 
budget  estimate,  no  budget  estimate  is 
ever  sent  up.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
from  Greorgia  would  give  consideration 
to  my  oflermg  an  amendment  to  pro- 
vide $150,000  for  these  furnishings. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Because  of  my  great 
affection  for  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  I  would  be  prompted  to  answer 
that  question  in  the  affirmative,  but  in 
view  of  the  long  estabUshed  policy  of 
the  committee,  I  must  be  reasonably 
consistent  and  insist  upon  a  hearing  on 
a  budget  request  rather  than  coming  to 
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the  floor  and  arbitrarily  putting  $1^0,- 
000  in  the  bill.  It  would  be  a  bad  prece- 
dent for  the  committee  to  adopt. 

Mr.  KECGH.  It  is  not  without  prece- 
dent, however;  is  it? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Oh,  no,  the  House,  of 
course,  can  work  Its  will  on  these  bills 
i^gardlesfi  of  whether  there  is  a  budget 
request  or  not.  But  I  think,  generally 
speaking,  we  all  like  to  follow  the  estab- 
lished budgetary  procedure  rather  than 
trying  to  write  approoriation  bills  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  I,  too,  am  one  who 
Is  devoted  to  pursuing  the  regular  order. 
But,  this  seems  to  me  to  be  a  type  of 
Tinusual  situation  that  might  call  for 
unusual  consideration.  I  trust  that  fur- 
ther thought  will  be  given  to  this  mat- 
ter, and  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  whether  the 
management  or  the  administration  of 
the  Academy  has  asked  the  Maritime 
Administration   to  request  fund?? 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  do  not  know  specifi- 
cally. My  guess  is.  however,  that  that 
has  been  done,  but  the  request,  appar- 
ently, got  lost  somewhere  along  the  line 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  to  the 
gentleman's  subcommittee.  I  will  try  to 
find  out  about  that  al."^o. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  I  think  that  i.s  a  very 
essential  fact  to  establish,  whether  or 
not  a  request  has  been  made. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  wou'd  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  these  public  subscrip- 
tions, and  mind  you  these  are  contribu- 
tions by  civic-minded  groups  in  and 
around  the  local  comjnunity  as  well  as 
from  other  interested  groups  all  over  '.he 
country — these  subscriptions,  I  am  told. 
amount  to  about  $660,000  that  have  been 
contributed  for  the  completion  of  this 
Interdenominational  chapel.  They  are 
going  to  be  in  the  rather  unique  and  em- 
barrassing position  of  having  the  build- 
ing finished,  and  furnishings  not  pro- 
vided. We  cannot  go  back  to  the  pub- 
lic for  further  help,  and  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  the  least  Congress  could  do 
would  be  to  provide  the  furnishings 
needed  to  operate  the  interdenomina- 
tional chapel. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  May  I  suggest  that 
the  more  orderly  way  to  approach  this 
problem  would  be  for  the  gentleman  to 
establish  all  the  pertinent  information 
and  present  it  to  the  Senate  subcommit- 
tee which  will  be  holding  hearings 
shortly. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  And  I  as.sume  that  if 
the  other  body  does  give  consideration 
to  the  Item  that  you.  too,  will  give  fair 
and  favorable  consideration  to  it' 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Well,  we  will  give  fair 
consideration  to  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  the  committee 
has  done  a  good  Job  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  However,  In  permitting 
the  expansion  of  261  employees  I  wonder 
If  the  committee  was  not  a  little  liberal 


in  that  respect.  I  know  you  turned  them 
down  in  their  request  for  1.070  employ- 
ees, but  261  Is  still  a  pretty  good  expan- 
slcn. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Well,  181  are  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  they 
are  directed  to  be  placed  in  the  ftnancial 
as.astance  field. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  i  Mr  Preston  j 
has  expired 

:vlr  PRESTON  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Small  Bu.siness  Ad- 
ministration is  having  difficulty  in  mak- 
in;:  loans.  We  have  been  aware  thTt 
th?re  was  an  Insufficiency  of  staff  in  the 
various  regional  offices  in  the  financial 
as.v,stance  section.  Those  positions  are 
mixle?t  erades  and  will  be  divided  tf- 
tween  the  financial  a.s.sistance  officf  s  and 
the  loan  offices  and  the  secretarial  help 
that  is  required  to  write  these  reports 
We  felt  tl.  it  th:.^  should  be  strengthened. 
Mr  BOW  Mr  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PRESTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio 

Mr  BOW  In  order  to  keep  the  rec- 
ord strai^-ht.  will  the  gentleman  agree 
with  me  that  our  reduction  of  1  070  to 
261  was  in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
ar.d  then  in  the  Small  Busme?vs  Admin- 
l.-'ration  where  there  was  a  request  for 
543  new  employees,  we  reduced  th.\t  to 
181''  So  th^rp  Is  a  difference  t)etween 
the  Small  Business  and  the  regular  bill 
for  the  Commerce  Department  We  did 
alow  the  Ccmmerce  Departmen*  2G1. 
ard  then  the  181  went  mto  the  Small 
B\  sme.ss  AdminL<;tration. 

Mr  PRESTON.  The  gentleman  Is 
co-rect  about  that  The  181  did  come 
from  the  543  requested  for  the  Small 
Busine.s.s    Administration. 

Let  me  make  one  further  comment  to 
the  ger.tleman  frcm  Iowa  We  to  k  a 
ve-y  hard  lo<3k  at  this  bill,  and  we  have 
cut  it  right  down  to  the  bone,  and  we 
think  it  should  not  be  cut  any  lower 
We  think  we  have  done  a  good  job.  and 
hope  that  other  appropriation  bills  that 
ar?  brought  to  the  floor  too  will  have  a 
comparable  reduction  in  new  job.s  If 
th.s  is  accomplished  we  will  have  a  total 
reduction  of  over  $2  biUii^n. 

Mr.  WTILIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tht;  gentleman  >icld? 
Mr.  PRESTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  gentleman 
knows  I  am  not  one  to  regularly  suggest 
increases  in  appropriations,  and  I  am 
no:  in  this  case.  However,  I  notice  the 
coinmittte  in  this  ca^e  has  cut  cut  a  ma- 
jor portion  of  the  request  for  new  Avia- 
tion Weather  Services.  In  the  report 
th'3  committee  states: 

Due  to  ihe  many  a«pect«  of  the  rapidly 
ex{>and;:ig  avlauou  program  that  have  yet 
to  be  resolved  the  committee  has  not  In- 
cl\;de<l  funds  for  the  Aviation  Weather  Serr- 
Ices  a:   this  time. 

rhen,  further  in  the  report  the  com- 
mittee states: 

i^  the  committee  haa  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  co:isider  all  aspects  oX  the  entir* 

av  atlijn  weather  pr')grani  It  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  re^iommeiid  approprl&tioiu  at  this 
ticie. 


I  know  the  gentleman  is  aware  of  the 
great  c.ninbution  these  nrw  weather 
services  make  toward  safety  in  aviation, 
and  I  am  wondering  if  the  committee 
intends  tt)  imply  bv  its  language  In  the 
report  th.at  possibly  a  case  has  not  been 
made  at  the  moment  but  tl\at  the  com- 
miiu^e  int«'nd.s  to  go  into  thi.«;  matter  and 
give  It  further  study  In  other  words,  can 
the  gentleman  tell  me  whether  the  door 
Ls  completely  closed  in  this  re.'^pecl'' 

Mr  PRESTON  The  do<3r  is  not  com- 
plpl»  ly  clo.sed.  nor  would  I  say  it  i^  even 
partially  cIoskI  Unfortunately,  m  this 
matter  thri-e  s<»5>arate  RKcnries  are  In- 
volvf<l--tlie  Air  Force,  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Aeency  and  the  Weather  Bureau. 
We  on  the  .<;ubcommillee  have  no  way  of 
knowing  what  other  cnmmittee.s  will  do 
with  their  portion  of  the  request.  It  is 
ft  c.^mbined  re.search  project  and  It  is  a 
service  that  will  br  u.<>cd  by  both  mili- 
tar>'  and  civilian  aircraft  Since  It  Is 
involved  in  three  bills  we  decided  we 
would  defer  doing  anyihmg  about  it  for 
the  moment. 

Mr  WILLIAM.S  I  am  very  happy  to 
hear  the  gerulcm.m  say  the  committee 
ha^  not  closed  the  door,  but  the  commit- 
tee has  simply  d-'ferred  action  until  it 
can  CO  into  the  matter  more  thoroughly. 
Mr  PPESTf  N  That  is  true 
llie  CHAIRMAN  'Ihe  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  again  ex- 
pired 

Mr  PRESnON  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recoi^nized. 

Mr  MONAGAN  Mr  Clialrman.  will 
the  pontleman  vield' 
Mr  PRESTON  I  yield. 
Mr  MONAGAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
state  how  this  bill  compares  with  the 
1960  bill  with  reference  to  administration 
of  the  highway  trtist  fund  and  the  high- 
way program'' 

Mr  PRrSTON.  Yes.  There  Is  a  re- 
duction, of  course,  and  that  is  brouj4ht 
about  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  trust 
fund  is  not  as  well  off  as  it  was  origi- 
nally anticipated  it  would  be  The  appro- 
priation for  the  fiscal  year  lO'^O  was 
$;?  028  million.  The  allowance  for  1961 
ls$2,6P.7,333,000 

Mr  MONAG.AN.  What  Is  the  reason 
for  that '' 

Mr.  FRESTON.  The  trust  fund,  by 
virtue  of  the  1958  Hifrhway  Act,  has  been 
impaired,  and  there  is  less  money  with 
which  to  reimburse  Uie  States,  and  with 
the  prohibition  written  Into  the  19G0 
appropriation  bill  that  It  should  be  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis,  they  may  not  pay 
out  more  than  the  trust  fund  will  sup- 
port, or  they  may  not  obligate  more 
than  the  trust  fund  will  support.  So 
there  had  to  be  a  readjustment  of  the 
whole  program,  and  it  has  been  accom- 
plished through  the  device  of  establish- 
ing what  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
terms  "reimbursement  planning." 

I  intend  to  put  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  portion  of  the  testimony  before 
the  committee  on  this  subject,  giving 
the  status  of  this  program  by  States, 
showing  how  the  rcimbtixsable  planning 
proposition  is  progressing,  the  condition 
of  the  tnist  f\md,  and  the  e!Tect  of  UiC 
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1958  Highv.-ay  Act  and  what  effect  It  had 
on  the  triLst  fund,  and  so  forth.  In 
other  words,  there  will  be  a  cotaplete 
picture  of  the  entire  highway  program 
inserted  m  the  Record  at  this  point  so 
that  Members  wi.shing  to  make  inquiries 
concerning  it  may  have  complete  mfor- 
mation: 
Excerpt  From  Hearinos  Btroai  HorsE  8cb- 

COMMITTES    (jN     APPRdPRlATK  N6    <   N    DtPaRT- 
MENT    or   OOMMCRCI    KHV    REt.ATKD    Acr.NCIKS 
rXDKKAL-AIO     HIGHWAYS     -OX-Tl-INE    OF    PROGRESS 
SINCE   l»fte  ACT 

Mr  Tallamt  I  think  It  might  be  helpful 
to  you  and  the  c<>mniilte«  If  I  gave  you  a 
brief  outlln»  of  the  progress  we  have  made 
since  the  d -velopment  of  the  1066  act.  be- 
cause that  8  basic  to  any  consideration  of 
appruprlatlc  us  we  need  to  carry  on  our  pro- 
grams. 

I  mlRht  sf  y  that  we  hare  been  able  to  keep 
pace  with  t  le  program  i:p  to  dale  with  the 
l^>portlonm<  nts  that  have  been  made  avail- 
able. At  the  present  time  we  have  obllgatt>d 
funds  since  July  1,  1956  f  .r  line  development 
of  the  in  ten  tate  highway  program  for  actual 
constructloi  .  enelneerlng.  and  the  purcha.^ 
of  rlghts-of  way  tn  the  extent  of  »7  billion 
toUl  cr«t  Por  the  ABC  program,  including 
the  .special  progr.<un  which  was  advanced  In 
1958.  a  to  til  of  $6  4  billion  has  been  obli- 
gated, for  I  grand  total  copt  fnr  construc- 
tion, right*- of -way.  and  engineering  of  113  4 
billion. 

The  redfral  funds  rl.ar  are  Involved  In 
thlfi  amoun  .  to  (6  hlllloii  for  the  Inters<tate 
System  and  (."^  4  biUMn  for  tbe  ABC,  for  a 
total  of  19  4  bUiion  The  work  that  ha.«  been 
placed  under  obligation  In  regard  to  thl?  re- 
lates to  O.Of  0  project  miles  for  the  Interstate 
Hlehwav  P'  s-tem  So  vnu  will  know  what 
the  referer  ce  to  project  miles  means;  It 
means  In  seme  cases  we  advance  grading  and 
dral.nage  ard  structure  work  and  at  a  later 
date  on  th»  same  project  place  the  pave- 
ment upon  It  If  that  were  the  c,".se.  then 
the  system  :i.ilea^e  or  the  mileage  you  actu- 
ally ride  ov  T,  woiild  be  about  lialf,  but  we 
have  accomoMshed  9.000  project  miles  lor  the 
Interstate  p-ogram  and  89  000  miles  for  the 
ABC  progrfl-n,  for  a  grand  totr\I  of  98.000 
mllee  of  co^istructlon  of  one  nature  or  the 
other.  In  addition,  there  has  been  the  pur- 
chase of  rig  its-of-way  and  the  development 
of  detailed  er;glneerlng  p'.ans  for  construc- 
tion during  that  3' 2-year  period. 

Tiie  work  that  has  been  completed  during 
that  period  has  a  tot.il  value  of  |7  9  billion. 
$2  3  billion  of  which  relates  to  the  Inter- 
state Systen  and  15  6  billion  to  the  ABC 
pr<i«<ram.  li  eluding  the  D  program  The 
Federal  fun  Is  Involved  are  ta  billion  for  the 
Interstate  fystem.  M  billion  for  the  ABC 
program,  f'  r  a  total  of  »5  billion  The 
actual  accor ipltshments  In  conFtnictlon  dur- 
ing that  per.od  are  5  793  miles  for  the  Inter- 
state Svsteri  and  94  493  miles  for  the  ABC 
proffram.  f r  r  a  total  of  Just  a  little  over 
100,000  mile?  of  highways  completed  In  3 'a 
years. 

It  is  really  a  terrific  undertaking  that  has 
been  accomplished,  both  In  planning,  the 
awarding  of  contracts  and  completion  by  the 
State  hlghwiy  departments  and  the  Bureau 
In  such  a  llT.lted  period  of  time.  I  do  not 
believe  that  iny  peacetime  construction  proj- 
ect has  eqtaled  Its  magnitude  It  Is  one 
that  I  am  certain  is  going  to  redound  to  the 
great  benefit  of  the  United  States,  the  travel- 
ing public  a-id  the  economy  and  social  prog- 
ress, and  I  \-ant  to  sincerely  present  that  to 
you  so  that  it  least  you  will  know  that  I  fe«l 
this  legislation  that  was  passed  In  1956  was  a 
wonderful  thing  for  the  country.  This  la 
something  all  of  us  can  be  greatly  proud  of. 


The  1956  act  wais  develop>ed  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  It  establl-shed  the  trust  fund,  as  you 
know,  and  then  stated  that  we  had  to  control 
obligations  against  that  trust  fund  In  such  a 
manner  that  we  would  not  create  obligations 
In  excess  of  the  ability  of  the  trust  fund  to 
liquidate  In  fiscal  1958  that  provision  would 
have  required  us  to  reduce  the  construction 
prr>gTam  from  an  authorized  level  for  the 
Interstate  System  of  $2.2  billion  to  $1.6  bil- 
lion T5".at  same  year,  1958.  we  were  con- 
fronted with  what  appeared  possibly  to  be  a 
recession  So  in  order  to  develop  a  program 
of  public  works  which  would  act  as  a  re- 
tardant  force  fj  a  possible  recession;  and  to 
continue  the  Iiiterstate  System  on  schedule, 
regardless  of  the  fact  we  wuuid  otherwise 
have  to  cut  It  back  to  $1  6  billion,  the  1958 
art  increased  the  authorized  level  for  Inter- 
state work  from  $2  2  billion  to  $2.6  billion 
for  the  fiscal  year  1960.  It  also  Increased  the 
Interstate  authorliation  for  the  1959  fiscal 
year  from  $2  bUlion  to  $2  2  billion  The  act 
also  increased  the  authorization  for  fiscal 
1961  another  $300  mUllon.  and  provided  a 
special  fund  of  $400  million  In  the  form  of 
Federal  aid  for  projects  on  the  ABC  program, 
and  stipulated  they  had  to  be  placed  under 
wjntract  by  December  1  of  1958.  about  7^^ 
m'lnths  following  pa^ssage  of  the  legislation. 
In  other  words  because  of  the  reasons  I 
cited  these  additional  authorizations  were 
made  with  a  still  further  statement  In  the 
legislation  directing  that  these  apportion- 
ments be  made  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions In  the  1956  act  which  stated  that  we 
fhc'Uld  not  create  obUgiitlons  which  would 
cause  a  deficit  In  the  trust  fund 

Mr  Thomas  That  only  applied  to  the  fiscal 
year   1961 

Mr  Talxamt  That  applied  to  the  fiscal 
year  1960,  19G1,  and  &ls<j  applied  to  the  addi- 
tional $200  mllMon  which  wi\s  authorl7ed  for 
1959.  It  was  excejJt^d  for  lust  those  years. 
That  directive  created  a  financing  problem 
because  we  made  the  additional  funds  avail- 
able to  the  States  and  awarded  contracts. 
Incidentally,  we  were  able  to  award  the  $400 
million  gp)eclal  authorization  for  ABC  work 
for  Improvement  of  12,000  miles  of  hichway 
m  that  very  limited  time  with  work  to  be 
cr>mpleted  by  December  1  of  last  year  In 
accordance  with  the  act  we  also  advanced  a 
loan  to  the  extent  of  a  Uttie  over  $100  million 
to  be  repaid  by  the  States  out  of  futvire  au- 
thorizations. In  other  words,  a  little  over 
$:>00  million  of  special  authorizations  was 
obligated   In  about  8  montlis'  time. 

That  was  as  I  say.  all  accomplished,  but  It 
d:d  create  beginning  last  year,  and  continu- 
ing this  year,  an  overdraft  of  the  trust  fund. 
A.s  a  result  of  the  1958  act  the  amount  of 
money  which  was  placed  under  obligation  In 
excess  of  the  ability  of  the  trust  fund  to 
support  was  $1  6  billion.  Obviously,  when 
that  $1  6  blUlon  worth  of  contracts  began 
to  come  to  fruition  and  result  In  requests 
tor  reimbursements  rn  the  part  of  the  States, 
we  hfid  to  have  the  money  t^i  pay  for  it. 

Last  year.  then,  to  take  care  of  that  sit- 
uation, and  to  permit  the  program  to  go 
along  at  a  substantial  rate,  though  not  the 
full  rate,  the   1359  act  was  passed. 

The  administration's  request  was  for  a 
cent  and  a  half  gasoline  tax  which  would 
have  permitted  the  program  to  go  forwiird  at 
the  authorized  level  The  actual  tax  author- 
ized was  1  cent  additional  tax  to  go  Into  the 
trust  fund  for  a  20-month  period  beginning 
October  1,  1959,  and  then  starting  In  the 
fi.scal  year  1962.  50  F>ercent  of  the  existing  ex- 
cise tax  on  automobiles  and  flve-elghths  of 
the  total  amount  now  collected  on  parts  and 
accessories  was  to  be  transferred  to  the  trust 
fund. 

This  additional  revenue  to  be  placed  tn 
the  trust  fund  permitted  us  to  continue  the 


program.  If  It  had  not  been  for  the  19C9 
act  we  would  not  have  been  able  to  make  any 
apportionment  whatsoever  for  the  Interstate 
System  last  year,  the  1959  calendar  year.  Wo 
would  have  been  able  to  make  only  a  $500 
million  apportionment  this  year.  The  1959 
act  has  enabled  us  then  to  go  ahead  with  a 
substantial  program  to  the  extent  of  $1.8 
billion  for  the  Interstate  Highway  System. 

The  1959  act  reduced  the  authorized  level 
of  the  Interstate  apportionment  fcr  fiscal 
year  1961,  which  had  been  ertabllshed  by  the 
1958  act  at  $2.5  billion  from  $2  5  billion  to  $2 
billion,  and  of  the  $2  billion  authorization  we 
were  able  to  apportion  'or  the  fiscal  year  IPSl, 
$18  billion.  We  also  established  new  pro- 
cedures to  control  the  rate  of  contracts  to  be 
awarded  under  this  new  apportionment  Rnd 
to  some  extent  with  prior  app>ortlonment8 
which  have  not  yet  been  obUpated,  to  the 
extent  of  $18  billion  for  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem and  $900  million  for  the  ABC  program. 
and  do  so  without  creating  a  deficit  at  the 
end  of  the  year  In  the  trust  fund. 

REIMBtraSEMENT  PLAN  NINO 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  we  developed 
a  procedure  which  we  call  reimbursement 
planning,  and  you  gentlemen  w^ll  hear  a 
great  deal  of  that,  no  doubt,  during  the 
course  of  the  year.  That  Is  why  I  am  leading 
up  to  It,  because  It  Is  a  very  Important  phase 
of  our  cp>eratlon, 

Mr  Preston    Reimbursement  planning? 

Mr.  Tallamt  Yes.  sir;  reimbursement  plan- 
ning. 

Mr.  Preston  And  this  la  something  new 
that  you  have  inaugurated? 

Mr   Tallamt    Yes  sir. 

Mr.  Preston.  It  has  not  been  put  Into  effect 
yet? 

Mr  Tallamt.  It  was  put  Into  effect  Just 
a  few  months  ago,  and  the  necessity  for  It  Is 
that  the  1959  act  requires  us  to  again  live 
within  the  revenues  of  the  trust  fund;  and 
In  order  for  us  to  be  sure  we  can  live  within 
the  re\enues  of  the  trust  fund,  we  obviously 
have  to  make  sure  that  the  ubllgatlous  we 
create  will  not  result  In  expenditures  next 
year,  or  in  the  following  years,  In  an  amount 
that  the  trust  fund  cannot  meet.  In  doing 
that  we  have  to  take  Into  consideration  the 
obligations  made  hiSt  year  and  the  year 
before,  because  now  they  are  coming  due. 
To  accomplish  this  we  developed  relmbvirse- 
ment  planning,  meaning  we  are  establishing 
a  rate  at  which  a  State  may  proceed  with 
construction  and  be  sure  of  our  reimburs- 
ing them  when  they  submit  their  bills  for 
reimbursement.  The  total  amount  of  work 
we  can  do  under  the  plan  for  this  year  Is 
$1.8  billion  for  the  Interstate  System  and 
$900  million  for  the  ABC  program. 

The  progress  of  the  States  In  utilizing 
their  funds  has  not  been  uniform,  and  there 
are  some  States  which  did  not  keep  pace 
with  their  construction  rate  with  the  funds 
that  they  had  available.  Therefore,  all  of 
the  States,  but  some  to  a  greater  extent  than 
others,  now  have  money  which  was  formerly 
apportioned  to  them  which  has  not  yet  been 
obligated.  t 

Mr.  Preston.  Under  Interstate  or  ABC?         V 

Mr  Tallamt.  Both.  They  cannot  now  ob- 
llgate  that  money  under  reimbursement 
planning  because  it  would  exceed  the  $1.8 
billion  of  contracts  we  can  make  this  year 
for  the  Interstate  System  and  the  $900  mil- 
lion we  can  maike  for  ABC. 

Mr.  Preston  You  are  getting  Into  some- 
thing now  that  is  going  to  catise  us  a  lot  of 
concern. 

Mr  Tallamt  That  Is  right,  and  that  1$ 
why  I  am  emphasizing  It. 

Mr  Preston.  And  we  are  going  to  be  asked 
questions  about  It.  Will  you  furnish  us  a 
list  of  those  States? 

Mr    Tall'\mt    I  will  be  glad  to. 
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Mr.  Preston.  Put  the  tabulation  In  the 
Teeord  at  this  point  showing  the  States  that 
fell  behind  In  obligating  money  that  you  had 
allocated  them. 

Mr.  Tallamt.  Yes. 

(The  requested  tabulation  follows-) 

Federal-aid  highuny  funds  available  and  re- 
imbursable obligations  for  fiscal  year  I960 
(MLUionsofdollvsl 


ATall- 

Appor- 

Rplm- 

able  {or 

tion- 

btirsiUile 

oblUa- 

ment  lor 

TotiU 

0'  iiTa- 

Bute 

tJon 

fiscal 

srillH*-!*' 

tiOTL^ 

1 

Jnnr  30, 

rw»r  »9«1 

(J6.496  TO 

n.w-Bi 

1 

!«» 

($2,725.0; 

yrar  I'jen 

[12.771.7: 

1*2,700-0.1 

AlahMiia_... 

R.S 

n.« 

lan  4 

R.2 

AlaskA... 

1&.3 

W.8 

M.  1 

J6.  ) 

Arizona 

3«,0 

3.V0 

71  0 

3-1   7 

Arkansas 

W.  0 

r>  7 

M  7 

3^   ) 

CaUfomla.... 

138  1 

227  7 

r.^  x 

227  0 

C<iior»do       . 

3fi.^ 

27  3 

«3.  1  1 

27    5 

Connecticut. 

».  8 

29.7 

«*.  S  , 

».  S 

Delaware 

»  5 

9.9 

if   4 

M-? 

Florida 

27  5 

nr  0 

*-   '   1 

«p  ; 

Georeia 

U.I 

62.2 

lirt.  3   ' 

62    i 

HswaU 

S.  4 

3  9 

^  3 

4    1 

Idaho 

*A.  1 

20  3 

M.  4 

y>  3 

UUnola 

•1.7 

128.9 

22ri  « 

l.'9.3 

Indiana 

114.1 

71.3 

1<"    7 

72.  0 

low» 

19  S 

34  1 

.M.  ! 

3.-   2 

Kansa   

44  « 

82  « 

7-  2 

33  2 

KtmUkdkj— 

45  5 

4'-    1 

91   6 

4fi.  4 

40.6 

«).  1 

lU).  7 

611   1 

Valn^  

24.1 

l.'i  2 

39  3 

15.  4 

Maryland    .. 

66.3 

49.3 

116   ! 

49  3 

Massacha- 

setts  

4«<.  J 

M.  3 

113.5 

n,^  s 

XHchttran 

».^  ** 

IIX!  li 

I'^'V  4 

9V   1 

>!iiinesota... 

42.  3 

54    J 

lu-  - 

M    1 

VlaPlsslDpl. 

47  (i 

83  fl 

SI    2 

33  0 

\fLssf>arl  ... 

(50.9 

73.5 

134   4 

74.0 

\l  on  una . . . 

71,2 

33.0 

li>«.  2 

3.1  2 

Nebraska 

5^  5 

24  3 

ST   % 

2't  -• 

Kevada. 

23. « 

17   1 

50  7 

10.  9 

New  Hamp- 

siiue 

10.3 

J3  9 

21.2 

13  7 

Kew  ifnrw . . 

li<.  4 

-4  n 

1"*^   4 

74.  0 

Kew  Mfiico 

7\   4 

3-2  « 

M  0 

32  6 

New  York.-. 

•e.7 

142  0 

23H.  7 

143   1 

North  Caro- 

Una„ 

80.0 

28.7 

100,7 

40.1 

Korth 

Dakota.... 

».  « 

in  9 

r  7 

17  2 

Ohio — . 

au.  g 

14t<  6 

IHO  4 

14'1  7 

Oklahoma... 

3S.  1 

iLU 

71.9 

ii  -^ 

Orwron 

25.0 

43.3 

68  3 

43.. 

rw\nsTl- 

vanta 

1715 

113.5 

289.0 

114  5 

Rho'l* 

1 

Island 

17.7 

13  0 

30.7 

13.2 

Soath  Caro- 

lina  

28.2 

an.  3 

815 

26.  <? 

fioath 

DakoU 

4i.  5 

17  4 

62  9 

23.3 

Tennessee 

76.3 

7n  1 

14-1  4 

7-^3 

Tpras. 

11^  *■ 

iri  « 

?4'  3 

W.  0 

Utah 

23  2 

28  ■! 

4«  5 

24  9 

Vermont 

24.6 

2()  3 

44  9 

au.  3 

Virsjinla. 

124  4 

bl  5 

21 J.  9 

91.4 

Washinrton 

3o  3 

4o.  9 

1           81.2 

45.9 

H>«t  Vlr- 

! 

rt)ia 

48  0 

.31   3 

77  3 

31   5 

\\'lscon<ln .  -  - 

6*4.4 

37.  7 

1          liH.  I 

38.3 

WyotnUiz 

36.1 

26.7 

!           52.5 

2f.  0 

District  (Tf 

1 

Coiamhla.- 

43  <? 

22.7 

1           W  5 

22  7 

PaertoRioo.. 

U.  4 

1             &0 

1            ''' 

8.2 

Mr.  Prkstow.  And  yon  will  not  be  able  to 
obligate  that  money:  la  that  rlghf 

Mr.  T.4LXAMT  We  will  make  available  to 
them  countrywide  this  year  %\.%  billion  for 
the  Interstate  System.  Countrywide  there 
was  unobligated  $2  billion  of  prior  apporMon- 
menta  for  the  Interstate  System. 

Mr.  PsxsTOif.  That  States  had  lAJ'.en  be- 
hind on?  ' 

Mr.  Taiaamt.  $3  billion.  They  had  not 
uaed  It.  I  do  not  want  placed  In  the  record 
-falling  behind." 

Mr.  PaxsToir,  They  had  not  obligated  it. 
X  used  the  wrong  term. 

Mr.  Taixamt.  They  had  not  obM^ted  it. 
They  cannot  obligate  that  t3  billion,  plus 
the  $18  billion  this  year  M  they  want  to  be 
eertaln  of  being  reimbursed  at  the  time  they 
rubmit  their  Touchen  to  us.  We  do  how- 
ever have  a  provision  in  this  reimbursement 


planning  schedule  which  provides  that  a 
StJite  may  proceed  with  con  tracts  against  that 
12  billion  of  unobligated  funds  provided  they 
enter  Into  an  tinderstandlng  with  us  that 
th;y  win  not  expect  reimbursement  as  a 
result  of  such  obligations  until  there  la 
money  enough  In  the  trust  fund  to  meet  it. 
So  If  they  wish  to  gamble  on  the  future  con- 
dlTlon  of  the  trust  fund,  they  can.  of  course, 
enter  Into  such  contracts 

W.  our  reimbursement  planning  reallv  does 
la  to  show  the  States  that  the  condition  of 
th;  trust  fimd  Is  such  it  will  n'^^t  support 
more  than  $1  8  billion  this  year  for  the  Inter- 
Btt.te  System  If  they  want  to  cro  boynnd  t.Mat 
and  take  a  Bramble  on  what  the  trust  fund 
will  be  2  years  from  now  in  ex'-e'is  of  what 
we  presently  est'.mate  It  to  be   they  can  d^  ?r 

Vlr  Priston  Is  this  a  d'-vlce  tn  enable  you 
to  say  that  the  program  Is  current "» 

Mr   T^LLAMT     N'l.  sir 

Mr  Przstoj*  It  sepms  to  me  there  Is  some 
Iniquity  In  saving  to  State  X  who  fal'.Pd  to 
ot'.lgate  all  their  money— we  must  leave  ynu 
new.  forget  you.  we  are  going  to  ke«*p  '.h;." 
thing  current  on  a  tl  8  b'.nion  t)ft.>!<.s  a::f1  we 
w;ll  come  back  to  you  in  later  years  If  we 
can. 

Mr  TAt.LAMT  N">  sir  Actually  what  this 
reimbursement  planning  does  is  to  h'>'d  every 
State  In  l'.s  present  position  until  1961  "r 
until  other  actions  of  the  CongT'-sa  mav  take 
place  wht'-h  will  chinere  the  reventie  :n  th^ 
triist  fund  It  hilda  the  status  quo  at  the 
present  t;me  But  it  does  not  place  any 
S'ate  in  Je'ipardy  >f  loslne  anv  money  that 
his  been  app<";rt!oiied  to  the  State. 

Mr    Phksto:*    It  defers  if 

M.-  T\Li.AMT  It  Just  defers  the  actual 
cons  true  t-iun  obligation  against  that  appor- 
tlonme.^*  I".  ^1  •■"■  '■■'•'.  pi  i 'f  in  J--^. 'pard  v  any 
funds  that  have  been  appK>rtloueU  to  a;.y 
State 

Mr   I*RXSToN    That  Ls  Important. 

Mr  Taj-lamt  Yes  I  am  glad  thT  you 
b.-ougat  the  point  out  because  that  la  defl- 
n.te.     It  does  not  do  that 

Mr  Pee:ston  H.ive  these  fi:adB  that  we 
aie  speak-ng  of  now  been  u£ed  in  some  uther 
8  ate? 

Mr.  Taummt  Some  States  have  practically 
frlly  used  ereryhing  that  hi.s  been  ai'i-jr- 
tl  3ned  U)  them  for  the  Interatate  pro  ram 
If  U  were  not  '.or  reimbursement  pianning 
then  those  States  would  have  a  sero  program 
this  year. 

OEncrr  rM  twk  tbttst  rrrKD 

Mr  PsrsTON  The  thing  that  concern.?  Mr 
Bow  and  myself  Is  this  Is  this  cmdltl'  n 
b:r)ught  ab^ut  whereby  you  are  putting  re- 
Irihursement  planning  Into  effect  t>ecause  of 
tl-.e  defl'-lt  m  the  trust  fund? 

Mr.  Tallamt  Because  there  would  be  a 
drflrlt  in  the  trust  fund  If  we  did   n'  r,  d:  It. 

Mr  PaESTON  If  everybody  had  to  be  re- 
Inibursed  at  onre.  baaed  on  past  ali- >ca'l'.r.j». 
tt.ere  W3uld  be  a  greater  deficit  uhan  we 
h.ive  now? 

Mr    Tallamt    I  will  shew  you  later   there 


be  no  de*.'-l*    at   the   end  of  tl 


is  year 


the  trust  fund,  but  If  we  did  n  't  have  reln;- 
bursement  planning  there  certainly  wjuld 
b<'  a  defl'-lt  in  the  trust  fund 

Mr  PaesroN  TT^iere  would  be  a  deficit  If 
this  program  Is  n^t  put  ln*o  effect? 

Mr  Tallamt    Tliat  Is  right 

Mr  PsEsTOM  This  situation  was  brought 
al)out  by  the  lack  of  revenue,  was  It? 

Mr  Tallamt    Yps 

Mr  Preston  Was  It  because  receipts  did 
not  meet  expectatl'^ns'' 

Mr  T*li  ^.WY    N  i.  sir. 

Mr  Presto V  Or  was  it  becaur.e  excess  al- 
locations were  made  beyond  what  the  trust 
ftind  would  accommodate? 

Mr  T\M.AMT  That  Is  right;  that  ti  tt. 
Taat  was  done  because  of  the  195e  act      The 


19M  a7t  dlre<'ted  us  t<-  app.  riloi.  11  6  biliim 
more  than  the  trust  fund  w  ai'd  tupp'-rt 
And  then  lurt  year  the  inr-r^aaed  rrvpnu'-s 
provided  for  the  trust  fund  were  not  enough 
to  equal  the  obllga'lons  that  w"Te  made  as 
a  reetUt  of  the  1958  act  They  parUally 
overcame  them  but  not  wholly 

Mr  PaaaX'jN  I"Le  1-ceut  gasoline  tax  and 
s.    f  ir'h-> 

Mr    Tallamt,   Tl.a*   Is  rU'ht. 

aS.STTMFTTO.V    or    PJllOB    LLVBIi  rTY    BT    Ttt,TT   rfND 

Mr    PRESTTJN     Would  yi  u.  fur  my  l>eneflt  — 

a;.d  s,j  th.it  ../ders  L-:.iy  undt'rsUind  tell  me 
if  I  u.-r.  ':•  rr^i  '  ■  li  this  When  the  tru't 
'.  .:  \  *  ;i-^  rt^ifd  -rtgliiaVr  I  am  t".d  tht-re 
were  s<  me  funds  ct  nverte'l  into  the  generil 
f.inds  of  tl.e  Treasury  by  the  executive 
branfh  nf  the  (><jvernm'  nt 

Mr  Tallamt  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I 
U-  derstand  vou 

Mr  Jamf.s  .^llb.-*  Perhaps  I  do  When  the 
tr.-*  ■  ,:,  :  wi'^  T'  iVd  .  r.  J';:v  1  IBofl.  It 
astiunud  al  i  Hie  ex. sling  unpaid-for  prl^r 
year  all^  K-atlDns 

Mr    PatsTON     That  was  ah  )Ul  §2  billion, 

Mr  James  .A^llcn  Ihat  was  close  to  %2 
bii;;  )n 

M-  Pkftt-in  So  the  trust  fund  started  off 
a   .;abi.:ty   i.;   alx>ut   »i    bllUun.   dul   It 


w.  th 

not? 

Mr 

Mr 


Jame^Alixn  TT;at  is  rnrre'~t 
PjtKs>i'>N  Would  we  have  gotten  Into 
the  'ri'Uble  over  Uhe  V.tbH  act  hid  It  not  been 
fiir  the  il.iblllty  tn*-  lru»'  fund  stirted  with? 
It  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  have 
had  the  1959  art"* 

Mr  Tallamt  It  w  mid  not  have  be*-n 
necessarv  to  have  had  it  to  make  up  the 
Ci^i\c\\  resK.ling  fr  m  the  provisions  of  the 
1j:>8  i^: 

Mr  Pn.x,«!ToM.  Our  troub.rs  stem  originally 
fr  >jn  issun.lng  the  obllgiit;v>ns  of  the  Cio»- 
er:.;r,f:.t  pr'.or  t  i  the  cr»'at,.ou  of  the  trust 
fund.  Is  tl.iii  tra*-  ■" 

Mr  Tallamt  L'  we  a.sf.iimed  t2  billion  In 
the  1956  act  which  *aB  n^jt  co!  item  plated  by 
th.it.  tliat  wauid  be  trup  I  think,  however. 
this  liability  «'as  re'>>t»-ni.'u*d  when  the  lUM 
a<-t  was  under  o.nslJerul.  >:, 

Mr  J<Mi^  ALXJt.v  cf  curse,  Mr  Chair- 
man, there  was  also  »<Jine  revenue  from  the 
2-cei.t  gixs'lliie  tax  ar^.d  i  ther  revenues  going 
int  J  t.^e  ^p.'.erH.  fund  ar.d  traruiferred  to  the 
tr'jst  t\i:.d  a  hen  the  trust  fund  assumed 
th.ese  li.iul.lties.  f  it  exflrnp.e.  stinie  revenue 
was  taken  from  the  general  fund  and  given 
to  the  trust  f'li.d  at  t.he  same  time  Lha  trust 
fund  assumed  the  new  lUbl.illes. 

Mr    F'RESTTi.v     H  >w  much? 

Mr  James  ,*i:  i.t.v  The  gasoline  tax  I  do 
not  have  the  d    ..ar  hjf  are 


ir   r.^'ire   U   a   figure 

I  Luve  .heiixcl   ihls 

ri..i.Lv  quarters.  SJid 

.j.e    Mith   the   liWiX 


I  do  not  have  the  dollar 


Mr  Pbcsttin  'I7.e  d  . 
that  should  be  avii..<ib. 
thing  talked  at>  -t  .;,  ■» 
the  reaA<..'n  we  aj-e  .n  u- 
fund 

Mr    James  Allen 
an.ount 

Mr  Pa^8To^f  Obviously  we  started  out  with 
$2  billion  of  debt  that  tne  CJovernnient  owed 
f^>r  reimburaexnent  to  iiiiites  under  the  regu- 
lar highway  program  leR.s  the  lnr<.nie  from 
•lie  taxes  that  ycu  referred  to  During  that 
period  of  time  that  we  wre  not  payiiig  any- 
thing out  on  the  Interstute  pr^)gra.m  while 
tt  was  getting  organized  and  there  was  A 
definite  liability  this  fund  had  to  carry. 

Mr    Jamss  M-irri    That   Is   true,  sir, 

KXVK^raKS  availabli  r<  k  micuwata,  fiscal 
teas    i»a7 

Mr  PKr^T\tH  CV'Uld  you  give  us  the  figure 
reaoo.'iiib.y  so<jn  on  how  much  Inoocae  from 
taxes  s.h(  uld  he  credited  against  the  %2  bil- 
lion liability  that  the  trust  fund  started  out 
with' 

Mr  jAMia  Ai.i.xw.  Teft.  X  wlU  OavAlo^  It 
f^>r  you. 


Mr    Pxes^ow.  It  is  In  the  neighborhood  of  would  not  be  Kx)  much.     You  are  not  too  tax 

$9on  mllUon.  off 

Mr     Jamjs    AiLn*    The    gasoline   tax    Is    a  (The  requested  information  follows:) 
little  lees  tnaji  t900  million,  and  the  others 

HiGHWAT     TRtTfPT    FrND 

Sef  rrvrmif  aiiilahlr  fi>r  highways,  fifral  year  1957 


Taiei  pr^  'r  to 
nif«  act 


Incres.**'  'irovlded 


Piw-nnl  '  ifl« 
T'  ;   *^.  Nisei 
tnuicrs.' 


Ttrrs  '.. 

1  u!»-s  ' — 

Motor  v«lLci(  use 


P'lltotfl 

IntTC-mt    

T  oLil  n  venues . 


I  penlj 

.  do        

8  percent  of  mviu- 

lacturcTs  Sales 

prfr* 
5  cents  per  pound 
B  cents  per  pound 


1  cent 

...  do     - 

2  percent. 


Total 


2  cents 

...  do... 

10  percent. 


1  aenL<<  per  pound. 


3  cents  per  pound. 

$1.50  per  l.OOt 
noun»tsovw 
36.000  pounds 
aanoal  tax. 


8  cents  per  pound. 

9  cents  per  pound. 
3  cents  per  [ound. 
$1.50  per  i.OOe 

pounds  over 
36,000  pounds 
lUal  tax. 


Estimated  distrlbuUon  of 
fl^tCTi!  year  I9.':7  n?vecue- 
dcr.ved  from  tai» 


Trior  to 
19.%  act 


las'"  act  I  Total 


22 


S83 


4^ 

\- 
34 


k: 


11 

36 


MM 


1.  2»5 
■il 
34 


S2 


11 
2" 


1.479 

i 


1.4S2 


1  y  jrf-rrr"! 
I  O'iIt  P     ,1 
all  t  'f  Ull   v: 
'  ik,^  \c..ui 


.,f  Ui  cr.II'-'-tr.l  (l"po*lted  tn  highway  trust  fur.1  '^.I'inr  f^^r-r.]  vp-.'  19'-   an!  'o  perrmt  th'rr-sft'-r      _ 
^  fKiTi-.-l  i^y-  ►•■-'-»iy  ttres  WM  depostted  In  biKiiwaj  irusl    und  i:.  ft-scal  1.'.  7.     After  Jum  3li,  If.'., 
.-  ileiK/wMvi    n  t-u^t  fund. 
ail  ■li.njii  <!  IT.  uifi.*»>  Lnis:  fund  until  July  1,  1957. 


ltIMBT71UirM«I>rT    l»LANKINO 

Vr  Prkton  Now  beck  to  relmbun»ement 
planning 

Mr  T/ijjtMT  Reimbursement  planning 
wlU  guarantee  the  Stales  that  there  wiii  be 
money  in  the  uust  fund  to  mc*-t  the  obli.:ft- 
tl,)ns  that  they  make  ur.dcr  the  schedu.e 
for  relmhi  rsement  planning, 

Mr  P«i.sT»^N  Have  y^a  established  that 
•chedule  fir  al!  States'' 

Mr  Tai  lamt  Yes  sir;  for  all  States  AH 
etatee  know  about  it.  and  this  was  d^ne  In 
ctxiperatlcn  with  the  States  We  have  a 
tab.e  that  shows  ttie  ami  unt  for  each  State. 
iDiscuii  ion  ofl  the  record  ( 
Mr  Tal  .amt  It  Is  Important  that  I  might 
p<iuit  out  that  iri  regard  U'  reimbursement 
planning  \  Srate  may  use  the  funds  avml- 
able  to  it  under  the  reimbursement  }.lan- 
nln?  fTTop-veHl  in  either  the  ABC  or  the  inter- 
state prop 'am  We  are  concerned  with  the 
total  oblipa-ion.  If  •  State  is,  for  examn.e. 
desirous  of  proceeding  with  tiie  ABC  pro- 
gram at  f.  rate  faster  than  the  scheduled 
amount  f  t  rcimburfemeut  planning  this 
year  w  'Ulo  indicate  they  can  d  j  so  provided 
the  total  'or  the  ABC  prottram  and  the  in- 
t<^state  pt>cTam  dr>es  not  exceed  the  total 
available  o  the  State  becain'^  we  are  plsn- 
ning  merely  the  expenditure  of  funds  frf)m 
the  truet  lund  ana  we  do  not  care  whether 
we  are  f pending  it  for  the  Interstate  Svstem 
or  fur  tlie  .MIC  prcxram,  so  long  as  we  do  nc  t 
cr'-ate  a  ri^flrit  If  a  Pt-nte  haj:  a  b.ackloc  of 
un  •blleatj'd  app<-rrt!c'ne<l  funds  and  thev 
wl'  h  to  p"  x-eed  faster  with  \irban  work  or 
fa.'-ter  on  KBC  work  of  any  character,  or  i  :. 
Interftate  System  work,  they  can  do  fo  and 
use  up  the,  backlog  just  so  1  ang  as  they  dj 
n-'t  excee-j  the  t^tiil  amount  for  botli  the 
ABC  and  mtenttate 

Again,  I  wish  to  empha.«1re  that  the  Spates 
can  nUll?"  all  nf  their  unobligated  appor- 
tioned fu  ids  if  they  will  recoenlae  they  do 
•o  at  a  rlik  that  the  trust  fund  will  not  be 
Increased  so  as  to  be  able  to  pay  them  back 
promptly. 

raj«»s  *T*n.A«LJ  rem  obucatioi*  trKDEa 

I.KIMSLTLSXMKTrT    FL.ANNINO 

Mr.  PaiSTOif  Let  tis  put  U'  the  record  at 
this  poin*.  this  chart  so  we  will  know  Just 
what  the  iituaUon  U.  I  submit  for  the  rec- 
ord table  2,  schedule  of  reimbursement  obli- 
gations, fscal  year  1P«0  Thl."  chart  repre- 
sents   the   funds   that    the   States    mar    obli- 


gate under  the  reimbursement  planning  pro- 

^run".  that  you  liave  reccaUy  Inaugoraved  in 
c  rder  to   prevent  a   deficit   In    the  trust  fund. 

Tabls   2. —  Schedule  of   reirrihur table   obliga- 

t\ons,  fiscal  year  1960 

(Thousands  ol  doilars) 


8taU 


Distribu- 
tion of 
ABC 
funds 

fWOO.000) 


A  tat  ansa 

Aht.'-kB    

Arizona    — ._» 

f -kro.^n"   

Calilxrnia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

ivlaware 

Flortda 

vipof-ia 

H  i«ili 

Ma.Vi    

liii  mHs 

I:.  l..ina. 

lows 

K  sr^as .. 

K.  ;.:  ).  Vi 

Maine   

.Miuv  lanl 

\<  nt-TTh'i.vtts 

MicJiiran     

M  iiimwlJi 

N^s.-.--  ,;  I'l 

M  i"isr>nri     ,._,„.. 

.M  aniaiia ...^.. 

.Vc  Ir.ijka 

Ni'vjvls    

New  Hampafcire. 

,S,-»     ,l.r,-,   N       

N,  *   Nb  '  1  « 

New  \  orlc 

N  onli  (^  aroll' 
N  "th  Dakota. 

bt.io      — 

Ok  bUioTua._.. 

'"rL'ilo-^      

reinnisv  ■  anla 
!■.:  ....  l-;ic  : 
,-  M.il,  '   aroi::iai — 

•^-n'Th  Dakota 

':  , Mii-ssee - 

1  exas 

T'tAh 

Vermont 

\  in;iil» 

Vj  It !  in<^on 

West  vtretnla 

\S  ISOHTtSin 

\\  yomtn^ 

District  of 

C  ahnnNa.  .._— 
Fueno  Kicx) 


17,479 
35.  0SI 
10,659 

1 2.  .va 

47.  r35 

ia.s/,5 

iL,3(>2 

3.  8111 
14.43S 

au.  015 

4,  rr-' 
8  I.S5 

S^.  MJ6 
21,143 
lA  4's1 
17.445 

15,424 

13,  '^M 
6.313 
i<,  >ji4 
II  411 
»  S43 
ai).  Xh3 

13,  r.''. 
23  6* 

13,  IM 

U.  >  1 

7   -21 

4,  »I5 


66  175 

a  I.  -^M 

9  41'i 
34. 1*54 

12,  C-**- 

42,  «H 
4  i<J 
1 1 ,  .'50 
1(1  l?,' 
i»  <<V-< 
t'.MJI 
K4'-< 

3  mo 

\K  742 

14.  (m:? 

»  4(«) 

15,  764 

»,7T7 

6.219 


Distribu- 

tidP  of 

tnterTlnte 

fiiiios 

CJ1.80C.00C; 


I         Tnt",1 
'($2,7tlU.000^ 


84,  742 


24,  f>'.5 
17.  4'rf4 
17V  OSfi 
U&M 
21,  433 
6.-72 
45  64K 
4Z512 


12,  156 

911.  34,1 
M,  Sf>.' 
16,  71  (J 
1,'  ?»%?! 
3(1.  V72 
4'  .•>2^ 
9,056 
3h.  '^^2 
43,  CV,' 
fB,  Z<> 

1  .344 
An  2»13 

aci,  u;<i 

15.  Ii24 
S  7!4 
«.  090 

f"  I'll 

21.111^: 

87.  2«) 
li-   15H 

7,  '^i 
114'7r>i 

1'       14 

3(J.  531 

71  M.-; 

8,210 
14.  517 

13  fTfl 
.'.2.  :.'.i 
7«,fty7 

16.4-3 
16,613 
74.  M  5 
31  90,5 
22.074 
1&&51 
18,  305 

17,459 


52,221 

34.  ■-4 

3t',  iK7 

27,.'!'- 
29.  7*4 

IT'  076 
62.527 

4.i'»y5 
an  3M 

12-   949 

71.  ..^2 
3.1  i<(2 
33  213 
4t.  396 
fif-  142 
16  360 
IM.  3l« 
ft.'..  4-6 

64.  ihTi 
33,  143 
73  M9 
33.  193 

2j,  225 

13  «SW 

74.H32 

14.1  4.H' 
40.  UU 
17.r22 

14«  715 

»2,  "je 

41i,  179 
114  449 
111,  153 
25  7-'. 
23  "Ml 

Txsn 

130.  9'- 
24.  ^V 
30,3113 
«l.a«7 
45,  94S 
^\  KKA 
Sh.315 
2&,6»b 

1173/' 

b,24« 


Mr.  TaiXAirr.  I  mlgbt  mimo  point  out  if  a 
State  does  desire  to  go  ahead  at  a  rate 
faster  than  we  can  assure  them  of  prompt 
reimbursement,  according  to  the  present 
revenues  which  are  going  into  the  truft  fund. 
we  antlclfMite  that  by  fiscal  1963  those  States 
could  be  paid  without  additional  revenue 
Into  the  trtuEt  fund  They  would  have  to 
wait  about  3  years  for  reimbursement, 

I  might  also  Include  In  the  record  for  you 
the  rate  at  which  they  have  created  obliga- 
tions in  the  past  so  that  a  comparison  can 
be  made  between  those  rates  and  what  they 
can  do  under  reimbursement  planning.  The 
obligation  in  1957  was  %2.2  billion  In  fi5cal 
1958  It  was  02  7  billion.  In  fiscal  1959  It  was 
»3.2  billion.  In  fi.«^:al  IC'CO  it  wUl  be  12  7 
billion.  You  see,  while  it  goes  down  from 
what  it  was  In  1959,  which  was  the  year 
we  hsd  the  apparent  recession  forming,  It  Is 
equivalent  to  the  rate  at  which  we  incurred 
obligations  in  1958.  It  is  not  a  great,  draetic 
change  nationwide. 

REPATABLK    ADVANC* 

One  other  factor  which  Is  particularly 
Important  to  you,  I  am  sure,  Is  that  while  I 
Bfiid  a  bit  ago  we  would  not  have  a  deficit 
at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  at  least  we  do 
not  anticipate  it.  there  is  a  deficit  during 
this  fiscal  year.  That  has  been  accommo- 
dated by  a  temporary  advance  or  loan  from 
the  general  fund  to  the  trust  fund  of  $359 
million  It  was  made  available  In  the  Mutual 
Security  Appropriation  Act  of  the  last  seealon 
of  Congress. 

TTie  Intent,  as  we  understand  the  act.  waa 
that  the  advance  of  »369  million  would  be 
made  this  year  with  the  understanding  that 
It  would  be  paid  back  by  the  end  of  Uxla 
fiscal  year  with  Interest  which  amounts  to 
about  J6  million,  and  without  default  of 
existing  obligations  with  the  States. 

The  reason  tiiat  during  the  course  of  a 
fiscal  year  a  deficit  can  )x  created  and  still 
not  have  one  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  that 
during  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  we 
have  very  heavy  payments  to  the  States  as  a 
result  of  the  work  they  have  done  all  rum- 
mer. These  payments  exceed  the  rate  at 
which  the  revenue  Is  coming  In  to  tiie  trust 
fund,  so  there  Is  a  deficit  created.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  winter  and  early  spring 
the  contract  rate  of  exp>endlture  decreases 
and  tlie  revenue  In  the  trust  fimd  Is  still 
maintained,  eo  that  we  build  up  a  surplus  of 
revenue  versus  expenditure  and  that  will  be 
used  to  pay  back  the  (359  mUUon. 

STATUS  or  HTGHWAT  TWOST  Ft  .ND 

Mr.  Preston.  May  we  Insert  In  the  record 
at  this  point  a  chart  showing  the  status  of 
the  trust  fund,  since  you  are  speaking  ef  It 
at  the  moment. 

(The  chart  referred  to  Is  placed  at  the  top 
of  p    2344  i 

CHAMcnrc  RATX  or  ki«t«xiwg  obi.ioatioic« 

Mr.  Tallamt.  In  order  to  be  sure  or  at 
least  do  everything  we  can  to  be  sure  that 
there  will  be  no  deficit  at  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year  and  to  have  a  reasonable  relm- 
bursirment  planning  schedule  next  year,  we 
have  an  unequal  rate  during  the  course  of 
the  year  of  entering  into  contracts.  By  lUus- 
tration,  eupfKDse  It  were  physically  possible 
to  place  all  of  the  |1  800  million  for  Inter- 
state SvBtem  under  contract  the  first  couple 
of  months  of  a  fiscal  year.  That  would  mean 
during  the  latter  pari  of  the  sanne  flacal  year 
many  of  these  contract*  would  be  at  the 
stage  where  the  States  would  be  paying  con- 
tractors for  the  work  that  year  rather  than 
In  the  next  fiscal  year  which  would  be  the 
ca*e  If  tl»e  contract*  were  spread  out  over 
the  year.  This  relmbursenient  planning 
schedule  proposes  and  Includes  a  cbAnglng 
rate  of  entering  obll^atlona  daring  »  fiacal 
year. 

Por  the  QrFt  6  months  of  thla  fiscal  year, 
the  rate  at  which  the  States  could  enter  Into 
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Tablb  S.MxiStolii*  <ff  highu:ay  tnut  fund,  fitcal  yeart  1 957-6 1 

rMmiona  of  dollars] 


Revecaet 

EippnU- 
turet 

Tni5t  fund 

Period 

Tax  reve- 
nues 

Oencrml 
fund  id- 
van  CCS 

Total 

end  of 
fxrUxl 

Kl»cnl  year. 

^ ,;                                                             

2. '  44 
1.  -'10 

1  :iii;j 

i,4Je 

2.044 
2,0« 

tf44 

1.511 
2.613 

1003 

1 .  <«s 

M« 

l^3■,^                                        

l,i>4» 

Vr-9 

524 

lyriO: 

Jiilv-Dpcemb^r           -.-. 

V,9 

BO 

9 

Total  1                       

1513 
1.4S« 

Lisa 

2.513 

1.6M 
1.138 

3.028 

l.OKl 
1.047 

0 

FUcU  year  I9fii: 

-200 

14 

Januarv-June  ^         -  -  _   

104 

Total  1                                       

2.824 

2.824 

%T» 

106 

\ 

I   I 


>  Estimated. 

obligation  was  |900  million  for  the  Inter- 
state System  and  the  ABC.  The  third  quar- 
ter of  this  nscal  year  It  is  |900  million  In 
the  fourtli  quarter  It  will  be  »900  million. 
making  o\ir  total  of  $2  7  billion  for  the  year. 

The  contracts  entered  Into  in  the  third 
q-uarter  of  the  year  will  result  In  very  little 
pMtyment  of  funds  from  the  trust  fund  this 
fiscal  year,  and  those  In  the  last  quarter  prar- 
tlcally  none.  So  as  a  result  of  that  we  will 
be  able,  we  believe,  to  repay  the  general  fund 
the  $359  million  and  we  will  have  a  surplus 
at  the  end  of  the  year  of  $9  million. 

Next  year,  fiscal  year  1961.  we  will  be  able 
to  apportion,  with  existing  revenues.  82  bil- 
lion for  Interstate  and  the  full  amount  au- 
thorized for  ABC,  which  Is  M74  mllUon.  I 
would  like  to  explain  that  figure. 

The  »874  million  Is  the  authorized  1925 
million  for  the  ABC  program,  less  iSl  mil- 
lion, which  Is  half  of  the  loan  which  we 
made  under  the  "D"  program  This  repay- 
ment has  to  come  out  of  the  1925  million  In 
other  words  In  fiscal  1961  we  will  be  able  to 
apportion  all  new  available  funds  for  the 
ABC  program  and  $2  billion  for  the  Inter- 
state System  compared  to  fiscal  year  author- 
ization for  the  Interstate  System  of  »2.2  bll- 
Uon. 

We  will  have  to  continue  reimbursement 
planning  next  year  again  In  order  not  to 
create  a  deficit.  It  Is  expected  that 
even  with  reimbursement  planning  we  will 
require  an  advance  from  the  general  fund  of 
$200  million  during  ttie  course  of  the  year, 
which  will  be  repaid  with  Interest  during  the 
fiscal  year,  the  same  as  we  anticipate  for 
tMs  year.  The  Interest  Is  estimated  to  be 
$3  million.  The  loan  would  begin  In  July, 
starting  with  about  $25  million  and  advance 
dvirlng  the  next  8  mont^  to  about  $200 
million. 

I  might  end  our  dlacusalon  oX  the  program 
ItaeU  by  sajlng  that  we  ar«  on  acheilule 
with  all  funds  that  ar«  available  on  a  na- 
ttonal  hasla.  Some  State*  are  balow.  other* 
ar«  ahaad.  but  the  ar«r«c«  for  the  Nation 
hM  ptaoad  ua  on  tehaduia  with  tha  avallahla 
tuada. 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  I  th^nk  th«  ff«nUe> 
man.  I  think  that  would  be  r^j  helpful. 

Mr.  MILL&  Mr.  Ch*innan«  wUl  ih« 
l«nttem«L&  yteklT 

Mr.  PRBSTON.  I  yMd  to  th«  g«aUo- 
man  from  Arkmz^sas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Do«s  this  material  also 
tnducto  th«  actual  amounts  which  wUl 
be  «pent  from  the  Hlchwtky  Trust  Fund 
within  the  SUtea.  and  xkot  Just  the  new 
oontraetuei  authority,  but  the  actual 
amount  of  dollars  that  win  be  avallahle 
to  spend  tor  theaa  various  procrams 
within  the  SUtes? 


Mr  PRESTON  It  will  .show  for  each 
State  the  amount  of  money  it  may  ex- 
pect reimbursement  for. 

Mr.  MILLS      Within  fl.scal  year  1961. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Tlie  charts  deal  with 
fiscal  year  1C60. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  that  information  for  1961? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  The  Ubles  I  have  do 
not  carry  out  1961  becau.se  we  cannot 
actually  e.stablish  what  it  will  be  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  MILLS  Th^y  have  an  estimate, 
do  they  not^ 

Mr.  PRESTON  They  have  an  esti- 
mate, ye.s.  but  this  is  an  accural*',  defi- 
nite amount  that  each  State  can  ex- 
pect to  receive  in  doUar.s  for  work  done 
for  which  reimbursement  is  needed  dur- 
ing the  fl-^K-al  year  1960. 

Mr  PUCIN.'^KI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yi-Md? 

Mr  PRESTON  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Referring  to  the 
earlier  colloquy  on  reduction  in  fund.s 
for  Aviation  Weather  Services.  I  recently 
introduced  leeislation  which  required  the 
airlines  to  post  a  map  at  all  ticket  offlces 
to  advi.se  passengers  of  what  weather 
conditions  they  are  goint:  to  encounter 
during  the  duration  of  their  flight 
Since  I  introduced  this  legislation  I  have 
been  told  by  airline  dispatchers  that  be- 
cause of  the  shortage  of  facilities  and  In- 
formation, they  are  in  some  instances 
now  sending  commercial  airliners  out  on 
flights  without  any  advance  Information 
as  to  what  weather  conditions  are  going 
to  be  encountered  during  flight.  How  la 
this  reduction  going  to  help  m  that  situ* 
atlon* 

Mr  PRESTON  In  the  first  place.  It  la 
unthinkable  to  me  that  any  aircraft 
would  take  off  without  weather  briefing 
In  advance  I  cannot  picture  any  pilot 
taking  an  airplane  off  the  ground  with- 
out this  Information. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr  PRESTON.  In  my  opinion.  It  la 
a  violation  of  regulations,  and  the  pilot 
could  have  his  license  lifted  immediatelv 
I  do  not  know  where  the  gentleman  got 
his  information,  but  it  souzKis  improb- 
able to  me 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  I  had  a  deleitatlon  of 
dispatchers  vtsit  me  after  I  introduced 


this  legislation,  and  they  told  me  that  In 
some  iustance.s  Infoiniatlon  on  weather  is 
so  skimpy  or  scant  that  they  are  actually 
I'Hting  airplanes  go  out  where  the  pilot 
does  not  have  a  complete  picture  of  the 
weather  conditions  he  is  going  to  en- 
counter during  the  duration  of  his  flight. 

The  CHAIRMAM  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  expired 

Mr  BOW  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  bill  comes  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  today  with  the  unani- 
mous approval  of  the  entire  subcommit- 
tee, both  majority  and  minority  mem- 
bers. We  believe  it  is  a  good  bill.  It 
reduces  the  overall  by  some  $39  million 
or  about  5  percent  This  Is  one  5-per- 
center  club  I  am  willing  to  Join  when 
we  can  reduce  budgets  by  5  percent. 
If  all  other  subcommittees  do  as  well,  wo 
will  save  another  $4  billion  approxi- 
mately below  the  budget,  which  will  go 
Into  surplus,  and  that  will  be  of  benefit 
to  this  great  country  of  ours. 

Thf^re  is  one  thing  I  should  like  to  call 
a'tentlon  to,  which  may  take  me  some- 
what out  of  character.  I  refer  to  the  fact 
that  m  the  maritime  section  of  the  bill 
we  are  going  further  behind  in  our  con- 
tract\ial  obligations  each  year  due  to  the 
fact  the  budget  has  not  requested  tiie  full 
amount  necessary  for  us  to  comply  with 
our  contracts.  It  seems  to  me  that  so 
long  as  we  have  actual  contrewta  under 
which  this  country  Ls  obligated  for  ship 
construction,  we  should  follow  them  and 
go  ahead  and  build  the  ships  or  we  should 
have  Congre.ss  rei>eal  the  authorization 
so  that  we  will  not  have  the  obligation. 
But  when  the  country  is  obligated,  when 
we  have  a  contractual  obligation  with 
other  people,  we  should  fulfill  that  ob- 
ligation rather  than  defT  it  year  In  and 
year  out  until  some  day  we  will  find 
ourselves  with  a  terrific  amount  which 
we  will  have  to  appropriate.  I  think  it  is 
bttter  to  do  this  on  a  leveling-out  basis 
than  on  a  cra.sh  program  later  on.  I  call 
that  to  the  attention  of  the  Hou.se  be- 
cause we  are  going  to  have  to  meet  these 
obligations  or  else  we  are  going  to  be 
faced  with  a  crash  proi-'ram  sometime 
later  on. 

Referring  to  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  it  will  be  noticed  that  we 
have  here  a  beginning  of  the  new  Bureau 
of  Standards  in  the  Oalthersburg  area. 
This  move  Is  necessary  to  keep  up  with 
our  scientific  development  In  the  country. 

aU-lXATIOH       0»       THK       NATIOMAJ.       BUaSAU       Q9 

ar*N&Aaxk«  at  cAirHsa&«umo.  Ma. 

General  backs  roiind:  The  proposal  to 
relocate  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand - 
.•xrds  was  first  presented  to  the  Commll- 
10  oil  Appropriatioivs  In  19S6  In  con- 
ntxUon  with  corivMderaUon  of  the  budget 
requests  for  fLscal  year  19S7.  At  that 
time  the  Congress  appropriated  O30.000 
to  permit  the  acquisition  of  a  new  site 
for  liie  Bureau  and  to  finance  prelim- 
inary plai^iung  for  the  new  facilities. 
OfBciaLs  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce subsequently  discussed  their  plans 
with  the  committee  in  1957  azKl  In  iua« 
at  which  time  %i  million  was  approprt^ 
ated  in  the  supplemental  approprtayoa 
bill  f>u   1939  to  finance  the  costs  of  de* 
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tailed  architectural  plans  for  the  new 
facilities.  The  committee  has  again  re- 
viewed the>e  plans  with  these  officials  m 
connection  with  the  recent  hearinss  on 
the  1961  ai'propriation  bill. 

These  discussions  have  brought  out 
several  facx)rs  that  are  particularly  per- 
tment  to  .he  Bureau's  planning  of  its 
new  facilities: 

First.  The  Bureau's  present  facilities 
are  outmoded  and  inadequate  for  the 
modern  re  .earch  programs  that  the  Bu- 
reau unde;  takes  in  support  of  our  mii- 
lUiry    and    industrial    tt^chnoloi-'y. 

kecond.  Tlie  Bureau  needs  a  rural  lo- 
cation so  that  its  important  precision 
measuremt  nts  will  not  be  afiectM  by 
urban  acti.itie/>  axid  so  Uiat  it  may  un- 
dertake riodern  scientific  programs 
without  th?  restrictions  of  the  present 
urban  resilential  neigliborhood. 

Tliird.  The  Bureau  mast  be  readily 
accessible  to  the  scentific  community 
that  it  ser-es  and  to  tlie  important  na- 
tional prot  rams  tliat  look  to  it  for  a.s- 
sistance  in  measurement  technology  and 
basic  rcsearcii 

Fourth.  The  Bureau  must  take  care 
to  preserve  its  moi>t  miportant  asset — 
its  highly  skilled  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. 

Location  near  Washmglon;  The  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  is  in  many 
respects  a  technical  service  agency  to 
the  rest  of  Government  as  shown  by  the 
fact  Uiat  approxmiately  half  of  its  funds 
C3me  to  it  as  traruifcrs  from  otlier  Gov- 
ernment a,jencies.  Because  of  Uie  inti- 
mate relationship  of  the  Bureau's  pro- 
gram to  that  of  the  other  ma.;or  scien- 
tific and  t-'chnical  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment a  location  remote  from  the  seat 
of  Government  would  present  numerous 
operatmg  diCiculties. 

Tlie  ma>t  critical  reason  for  retain- 
ing a  location  near  Washington  involves 
Uie  need  for  continuity  in  the  Bureau's 
specialized  staff.  A  location  which 
would  ca;i.;c  a  majority  of  senior  staff 
members  to  change  places  of  residence 
would  vcn-  probably  result  in  numerous 
resignations  and  irreparable  loss  of  ex- 
perienced £Lnd  skilled  personnel.  Tliis 
judgment  is  partially  based  on  experi- 
ence early  in  the  19j0's  in  moving  the 
Bureau's  radio  laboratories  to  Boulder. 
Colo.  More  than  half  of  the  top  staff 
was  lost  during  this  move. 

The  Bureau's  senior  staff  members  are 
under  more  or  less  continual  pressure  to 
accept  more  lucrative  positions  in  indus- 
trial laboratories  and  a  major  di&iup- 
tion  to  their  home  life  would  reduce  U>e 
oppoilunity  to  witlistand  U>e  pi-essures 
to  accept  other  po^tlojis,  A  major  fac- 
tor U\  Uie  selection  of  iht  present  site 
was  to  sooui-e  a  location  wMch  would  be 
reasoi\ably  accessible  by  car  to  Uie  pres- 
ent homos  of  a  m.-vjorlty  of  swUor  staff 
members  Most  of  these  now  live  in 
M  >nl4romery  Countj*  where  the  new 
laboratones  wiU  be  located. 

Taking  these  factors  into  coi^dera- 
Uon  the  Bureau  t>clle>"es  that  It  can  best 
hope  to  serve  the  future  needs  of  the 
Nauon's  scientific  community  and  of  the 
industrial,  military,  and  space  tech- 
nology through  the  esUblishment  of 
modem  research  facUlUes  at  a  rural  lo- 
caUou  out&ide  the  Washuxtton  suUubs 


but  readily  accessible  from  Washington 
by  interstate  Route  70.  This  site  is  not 
BO  far  removed  from  the  present  homes 
of  the  Bureau  s  staff  as  to  result  in  large- 
scale  personnel  upheaval.  At  the  same 
time  It  meet*  a  primarj'  requirement 
Uiat  it  be  near  enough  to  a  center  of 
re.search  activity  to  facilitate  the  Bu- 
reau s  efforts  to  attract  and  retain  skilled 
scientists. 

Aliliouih  dispersal  from  a  primary 
target  area  was  not  a  basic  considera- 
tion in  the  selection  of  Uie  new  site,  Uie 
20 -mile  distance  from  the  center  of 
Waili^ngtun  do<'S  provide  some  safety 
from  m:.ssUe  warfare.  Bureau  officials 
believe  Uiat  a  more  isolated  location,  m 
addition  to  caus.ng  serious  disruption  at 
Uie  tune  of  the  move,  would  serioufly 
inti:'rfere  with  the  Bureau's  performance 
of  Its  important  mission. 

Reactor  location  at  Gaithersburg :  Tlie 
primary  consideration  concernirxg  Uie 
location  of  the  proposed  nuclear  research 
reactor  for  the  NaUonal  Bureau  of 
Standards  Is  that  it  must  be  near  the 
other  laboratories  cf  the  Bureau  in  order 
to  provide  maximum  benefit  to  the  Bu- 
reau's research  programs.  At  the  pres- 
ent staye  of  planning,  the  location  of  the 
reactor  rn  the  Bureau's  new  site  near 
Gaithersburg.  Md..  appears  to  be  quite 
appropriate  and  safe. 

Before  the  construction  of  the  reactor 
can  bci^in,  it  will  have  to  be  licensed  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  ac- 
cordance with  responsibility  assigned  to 
the  Commission  by  the  Congress.  Al- 
thousjh  a,  license  has  net  yet  been  re- 
quested, the  NBS  plans  have  been  dis- 
cussed with  AEC  officials  and  a  tentative 
location  on  the  Bureau's  new  site  has 
t>een  selected  on  the  basis  of  AEC  rec- 
ommendations. During  the  preliminary 
discussions  with  the  Commission  no  ob- 
stacles were  encountered  which  from  a 
safety  point  of  view  would  preclude  the 
Ixia'ion  of  the  NBS  reactor  at  the 
Gaithersburg  site.  In  addition  to  re- 
viewing and  approving  the  location  of 
the  reactor,  the  AEC  will  also  require 
that  adequate  safety  measures  be  taken 
in  the  design,  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  reactor. 

Safety  criteria  for  the  selection  of 
reactor  sites  have  not  been  specifically 
defined,  but  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission has  Invited  comment  on  certain 
safety  factors  that  might  be  the  basis 
for  Site  selection  criteria — see  Federal 
Register.  Tolume  24.  Na  101,  pages  4184 
to  4185.  May  23,  1959. 

Among  other  factors,  these  tentaUve 
cntorift  indicate  that  a  reactor  should 
be  several  miles  distant  from  the  nearest 
city  and  that  larre  reactors — 200  mega- 
watts and  up — should  be  10  to  20  miles 
from  lanrr  ciues. 

The  NBS  reactor,  with  a  power  level  of 
10  to  20  megawatts,  will  be  located  sev- 
eral miles  from  Rockvllle  and  Galthers- 
bum,  Md  ,  and  about  20  miles  from  the 
center  of  Washington.  This  provides 
a  significantly  larger  safety  factor  than 
is  proposed  m  the  tentaUve  criteria  and 
Uurger  than  found  In  many  existing  re- 
actor InstallaUoxis.  such  as:  The  10- 
mocavaU  reactor  at  Fort  Belvoir.  Va.. 
is  about  15  miles  from  the  center  of 
WasJuUKton,  Uie  l-mcga«alt  reactor  at 


Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  is 
located  m  Cambridge,  Mass.,  within 
metropobtan  Boston;  and  a  500-mega- 
watt  reactor  is  under  construcUon  at 
Indian  Point.  N.Y  .  about  24  miles  north 
of  New  York  City 

In  addition.  Uie  location  of  the  NBS 
re£cx>r  m  Gaithersburg.  Montgomery 
County.  Md..  is  being  mdorsed  by  other 
agencies  m  the  county  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  and  the  Naval 
Ordnance  Laboratory  because  of  the  op- 
portunity they  will  have  to  share  the 
important  research  facility 

Going  to  the  matter  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  and  the  question  of  aviation 
weather  forecasting,  I  join  completely 
w^th  thie  chairman  of  Uie  committee  in 
that  matter.  The  fact  that  the  money 
Ls  not  in  this  bill  is  not  because  the  sub- 
committee does  not  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  adequate  weather  forecasting. 
but  inasmuch  as  a  portion  is  in  another 
bill,  this  committee  was  not  in  position 
to  do  verj-  much  about  it  until  the  other 
hearings  come  along.  It  is  unfortunate, 
in  my  opinion,  that  the  FAA  bill  Ls  sepa- 
rated from  this  bill  where  the  entire  pic- 
ture could  be  determined. 

In  the  past  this  bill  carried  the  CAA, 
which  IS  now  the  FAA.  But.  I  sissure  the 
committee  that  this  committee  certainly 
is  interested,  and  the  proof  of  the  pud- 
ding is  the  fact  that  in  the  past  this 
committee,  when  It  handled  the  CAA  bill, 
always  made  an  effort  to  see  that  ade- 
quate funds  were  provided  for  new 
equipment  and  the  manning  of  the  new 
equipment  after  it  was  once  In  being. 

I  am  vers'  much  Interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  new  WSR-57  radar 
which  promises  to  improve  weather  fore- 
casting beyond  anything  we  have  had 
heretofore.  I  am  only  sorry  that  one  of 
these  installations  is  not  now  in  use  nor 
presently  contemplated  for  installation 
in  my  own  section  of  the  country'. 

The  Weather  Bureau's  maps  indicate 
that  most  of  the  Nation  will  have  rather 
complete  coverage,  but  not  so  the  north- 
eastern comer  of  Ohio  or  western 
Pennsylvania. 

I  intend  to  follow  this  matter  through 
and  find  out  why  this  small  but  heavily 
populated  area  of  the  Nation  is  bein« 
neglected.  Some  areas  will  have  dupli- 
cation or  overlapping  service,  while  in 
northeast  Ohio  we  are  without  service. 

In  my  own  district  la5t  year  flood 
damage  exceeded  $22  million,  and  In 
just  one  area  of  western  Pennsylvania 
the  January  1959  floods  caused  more 
than  $27  million  damase.  This  rtamsge 
mUiht  have  been  appreciably  less  had  we 
had  the  earlier  warning  msde  possible 
by  the  new  weather. 

Medlum-rsnge  radar  »t  CTeveland. 
CoJumbux.  Plttsbunrh.  and  Canton  have 
Umlted  forecasung  posslbillUes  when 
compared  with  the  new  WSR-57. 

"What  I  say  today  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  crlUclsm  of  the  present 
Weather  Bureau  forecasters  In  our  area. 
They  do  an  excellent  job  with  Uie  e<iuip- 
ment  they  have.  I  want  them  to  have 
better  tools  to  do  a  better  Job  For 
example,  the  present  equipment  has  an 
effecU\"e  practical  range  of  only  about 
100  miles,  while  the  new  WSR-57  is  ef- 
fecUvt  for  250  miles  and  scans  250.000 
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square  miles  In  each  full  revolution.  It 
can  be  set  to  make  from  2  to  4 '2  revo- 
lutions per  minute. 

Accurate  measurement  of  precipita- 
tion in  storms  many  miles  away  is  an 
important  assistance  to  weather  fore- 
casting. The  composite  picture  of  a 
250.000-8<iuare-mile  area  that  we  will 
get  from  a  WSR-57  may  permit  storm 
and  flood  wammgs  as  much  as  3  to  4 
hours  earlier. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  say.  this  bill  has 
the  unanimous  approval  of  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  We  appreciate  very  much 
the  courtesies  that  have  been  extended 
to  ua  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. It  has  been  an  interesting  hearing. 
The  minority  and  the  majority  have 
worked  together  to  try  to  bring  forth  an 
adequate   bill  for  this  department. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Machrowicz]. 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  Jom  in  complimenting  the 
committee  on  the  fine  job  they  have  done 
in  thia  field,  but  I  did  want  to  call  at- 
tention to  one  matter  which  I  think  is 
regrettable.  In  the  budget  for  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce  I  under - 
stAnd  that  the  request  for  the  94  new 
positions  has  been  reduced  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
that  since  1947  the  appropriation  for  this 
Bureau  has  been  reduced  from  438  to  200 
jxjsitions;  and  that  today,  because  of  the 
marked  decline  of  U  S.  exports,  this 
Bureau  should  be  given  some  considera- 
tion, and  I  hope  that  at  some  future  time 
the  Committee  will  consider  some  addi- 
tional services,  at  a  time  and  during  a 
period  when  I  believe  those  services  are 
needed  most. 

Mr.  BOW.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  question  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  I  am  sure. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  Committee  is 
very  much  interested  in  the  development 
of  foreign  trade,  that  is.  trade  from  the 
United  States  to  where  foreign  nations 
purchase  from  us.  But.  during  the  pe- 
riod of  time  the  gentleman  has  referred 
to,  there  has  been  a  change.  We  have 
lost  the  balance  of  trade  in  certain  areas. 
We  have  found  that  this  Bureau  at  times 
has  been  more  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  markets  Ln  this  country  for  for- 
eign manufacturers  than  it  has  been  for 
the  development  of  markets  abroad  for 
the  products  manufactured  in  the 
United  States.  We  feel  that  it  is  most 
Important  that  this  development  be  for 
markets  abroad  of  American  products. 
so  that  we  do  not  continually  export 
American  jobs  to  foreign  countries  for 
the  purpose  of  flooding  our  markets  with 
this  type  of  material.  Now.  I  may  say 
that  the  Assistant  Secretary  in  char-re  of 
this  particular  Bureau  spent  136  days 
l£LSt  year  traveling  abroad,  away  from  his 
office  in  Washington.  Whether  he  was 
attempting  to  get  these  markets  for  us 
or  not  I  do  not  know;  perhaps  he  was. 
But,  all  the  136  days  that  he  was  travel- 
ing abroad  we  were  still  losing  our  bal- 
ance of  trade.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  given  them  exactly  what  they 
had  in  1960.  Some  of  the  travel  expense 
could  be  used  at  home,  but  I  do  not  be- 


lieve. Mr  Chairman,  that  the  Committee 
will  go  along  unless  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  provide  markets  for  American 
goods  abroad,  and  when  there  is  some 
protection  for  American  industry.  Then, 
perhaps,  we  can  go  along,  but  at  the 
time  there  was  nothing  in  the  evidence 
before  us  that  this  was  anything  but  an 
increase  in  the  Department  to  carry  on 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  operating  in  the  past. 

Mr  MACHROWICZ.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  Increase  that  was  requested  was 
for  94  new  positions  of  which  89  were  to 
be  fact-gathering  and  information-dis- 
seminating within  the  Bureau.  That  is 
the  very  information  the  gentleman 
would  like  to  have. 

Mr  BOW.  That  Is  correct,  but  what 
kind  of  fact.';''  Look  at  the  record  If 
the  gentleman  will  take  the  time  that 
this  subcommittee  has  taken  to  look  at 
the  facts  he  will  see  the  kind  of  material 
that  has  been  gotten  together  and  I  think 
the  gentleman  then  will  agree  that  in 
this  instance  we  are  right,  that  the  mate- 
rial that  was  gotten  together  was  not  in 
the  interest  of  American  industry'  but  in 
the  interest  of  Industries  abroad  who  are 
tr>-ing  to  find  markets  in  this  countr>' 
I  think  it  is  time  we  began  to  defend  and 
to  protect  the  American  market  and  to 
see  if  we  cannot  find  sources  abroad  for 
our  products. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  very 
short:y  there  will  be  a  bill  from  tne  State 
Department  with  reference  to  this  same 
type  of  activity  under  an  A.ssistant  Sec- 
retary by  the  name  of  Adair  in  the  ofHce 
of  Under  Secretary  D-.llon  which  has 
been  set  up  to  do  exactly  the  same  thinu 
We  have  this  kind  of  duplication,  but 
what  we  ought  to  have  now  is  results  and 
once  they  bring  in  results  this  Commit- 
tee will  go  along  and  give  them  whatever 
Is  necessary  to  build  up  the  economy  of 
the  Umted  States. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  i  Mr   Gross,. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  a  question  or  two  con- 
cerning operating  differentials  sut>6idies 
and  the  $150  million  appropriation  for 
the  Maritime  Commi-ssion  for  that  pur- 
pose. My  question  is  why  2,400  voya.ses 
were  authorized  when  the  budtret  called 
for  2  190  voyages''  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  money  involved,  I  may  say.  in  a  differ- 
ence of  210  voyages. 

Mr.  PRESTON  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  Yes.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Ge<.rgia 

Mr  PRESTON  We  raised  the  figure 
to  2.400.  because  that  is  the  number  that 
will  be  used  in  the  current  fiscal  year 

Mr  GROS.'"-  According  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr  Morse,  if  I  recall  it  cor- 
rectly, he  did  not  anticipate  u.smkj  that 
many  Hf  said.  I  believe,  they  could  use 
that  many 

Mr  PRESTON  They  have  a  case 
pending  right  now  for  determination  in- 
volving one  of  the  largest  steamship 
companies  in  the  Nation  having  oper- 
ating differential  subsidy  contracts  dur- 
ing this  fiscal  year.  When  the  year 
closes  they  will  be  up  to  approximately 
2,400  voyages      I  might  point  out  also 


that  this  vnyacre  number  is  an  arbitrary 
number  selected  by  the  Bareau  of  the 
Budget  First  of  all  the  Maritime  Ad- 
minhstration  a.^ked  for  2.720  The  re- 
que.st  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
was  for  2.400.  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  cut  it  back  to  2,190  We  put  it 
back  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
level,  because  they  knew  that  they  were 
going  to  use  2.400  voyages  during  I960. 
Mr  GROSS  On  what  txasis  is  it  an- 
ticipated'' Is  it  anticipated  that  they 
will  u.se  2.400  voyages  in  view  of  the  de- 
cline in  exports"' 

Mr  PRESTON  I  do  not  think  there 
Is  any  doubt  about  it,  that  they  will  use 
2  400  voyages  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Maritime  Administration  thought  that 
they  could  and  .should  use  2.700  We  did 
not  think  so 

Mr  GROSS  How  many  voyages  did 
thev  UM'  last  year' 

Mr  PRESTON  Is  the  gentleman 
talking  about  the  fi.scal  year  1959? 

Mr  GROSS  Yes.  Tlie  point  that  I 
am  making  Is  thl.s  The  budget  says 
that  these  voyages  projected  over  a  20- 
year  period,  the  period  for  which  the 
contracts  are  entered  into,  amount  to 
$2  8  million  On  the  ba.sls  of  210  voy- 
ages you  have  a  bill  of  $588  milhon  pro- 
jected over  the  life  of  the  contract. 
Tliat  is  a  lot  of  m.oney  to  be  going  out 
of  the  back  door  of  the  Treasury,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  PRESTON  This  is  hardly  a 
back-door  proposition  when  we  consider 
the  maritime  policy  established  by  the 
Congress,  which  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration was  directed  to  put  into  effect. 
This  is  the  only  means  by  which  we  can 
keep  the  American  merchant  marine  on 
the  high  seas. 

Mr  GROSS.  That  may  be.  I  am  not 
quarreling  with  an  appropriation  for 
the  operating  differentials  What  I  am 
quarreling  with  is  appropriating  or 
si^ending  more  money  than  is  necessary 
for  this  purpose. 

Mr  PRESTON  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  want  to  keep  a  certain 
number  of  ships  m  operatmg  condition 
for  our  national  security.  That  numt)er 
i.s  approximately  300  vessels.  Whatever 
It  takes  to  do  that,  that  is  what  we 
want  the  Maritime  Board  to  do  We 
want  it  to  enter  into  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  contracts  to  allow  as  to  have  300 
good,  flrst-cla-ss  ships  on  the  high  .sea^s 
If  it  will  Uke  2,400  voyages  to  do  this, 
then  that  is  what  must  be  approved  to 
carry  out  the  intention  of  Congre.ss.  the 
declared  policy  of  the  Defen.se  I>part- 
ment,  and  the  declared  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration. It  is  one  of  tho.se  unfor- 
ttmate  things  the  Government  hais  to 
engage  in,  but  if  we  did  not  do  it.  there 
would  be  no  American-flag  .shipping 
on  the  oceans  today. 

Mr  GROSS  How  many  voyages  did 
you  have  last  year'' 

Mr  PRESTON.  The  latest  figure  we 
had  for  1960,  was  1.975  But,  mind  you. 
half  of  the  fiscal  year  is  gone.  We  still 
have  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year,  and 
there  are  applications  pending  from  ship- 
ping companies  that  have  tXH'n  processed 
up  to  the  point  that  the  hearing  exam- 
iners' findings  have  been  reported  and 
they  are  ready  for  Board  action.     We 
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expect  voysiges  to  be  up  to  that  2.400  in 
a  few  months. 

Mr.  GROSS  That  is  one  of  the  main 
features  of  this  bill  that  I  complain 
against.  I  Uiink  the  committee  went 
overboard.  quit«  a  little  overboard,  m 
tlie  matter  of  authorizing  2.400  voyages 
in  this  bill 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW  May  I  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  Mr  Morse  the  Chairman 
of  the  Maritime  Board,  teslilied  that  it  i.s 
their  belief  that  2  700  voyages  could  be 
approved  during  the  fiscal  year.  Th" 
figure  we  have  here  of  2.400  takes  care 
of  those  who  have  gone  foi-v^ard  under 
the  proceedings  before  the  Board  pre- 
pared to  operate  their  ships  The  figure 
In  the  budget  is  the  figure  someone  down 
at  the  Budget  Bureau  picked  out,  not 
one  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  Maritime  Board 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Penn.sylvania  iMr  Flood) 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr  Chairman.  I  take 
these  few  minutes  to  comment  on  the 
section  of  this  bill  which  deals  with  the 
Government  of  the  Panama  Canal  and 
alfco  with  the  Panama  Canal  Company. 
However,  what  I  say  will  deal  almost  en- 
tirely with  tlie  Panama  Canal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  went  on  this  subcom- 
mitt<»e  in  1945.  and  every  year  we  con.'-id- 
er  as  a  chapter  in  this  bill  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Rckited 
Agencies  this  question  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Canal  Zone  Government. 
In  tho.se  days  the  subcommittee  was 
known  as  tlie  Subcommittee  on  State. 
Justice,  and  Commerce.  Then  it  was 
changed  in  the  realinement  of  subcom- 
mittees to  be  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Related 
Agencies.  This  is  cne  of  the  related 
agencies 

I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  efficien- 
cy of  the  administration  of  the  Zone 
Crovcrnment  under  the  present  Gover- 
nor. General  Putter,  is  exemplary-,  and  to 
be  commended  as  an  example  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  itself  or  any  other  gov- 
ernment anyplace 

He  has  done  an  extraordinarily  good 
job  under  the  most  fantastically  difficult 
circumstances.  I  do  not  use  this  time 
on  this  bill  to  recite  the  turbulent  politi- 
cal atmasphere  in  Panama  specifically 
and  in  the  Caribbean  area  generally. 
Recently,  this  Hou.se  in  debate  on  a  reso- 
lution from  the  distinguished  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  with  reference  to 
the  Panama  Canal  and  its  administra- 
tion on  the  question  of  5.!vere:gTity  vis- 
a-vis the  Republic  of  Panama  at  length 
developed  the  political  and  sovereignty 
question 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Of  course,  I  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  join  with 
the  gentleman  in  his  commendation  of 
Governor  Potter  who  administers  the 
Canal  Zone  and  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  as  I  susp>ect  he  al- 
ready knows,  that  Governor  Potter  is  the 


kmd  of  an  administrator  who  was  out  on 
the  Ime  during  the  Panamanian  vio- 
lence and  noting  of  November  3.  He  was 
out  on  the  line  with  U.S.  troops  and 
his  police  He  was  not  sitting  in  the 
Governor  s  mansion  when  the  Panama- 
nian mobs  were  trv'ing  to  storm  their 
way  intt)  the  Canal  Zone. 

Mr  FLOOD  Yes.  and  pretty  much 
on  his  own.  as  far  as  Washington  was 
concerned  He  just  kept  his  fingers 
crossed.  He  had  a  lot  of  guts  and  he  did 
a  great  job  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
his  term  is  now  expiring  I  would  hope 
the  Prejsident  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, whether  Potter  likes  it  or  not, 
would  reappoint  him  to  another  term  as 
Governor.  He  is  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time.  The  situa- 
tion is  explosive. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr  BOW  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
iMr  BR01ANI. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr  Chairman. 
I  have  a.'=ked  for  this  time  in  order  to 
di:-cuss  with  members  of  the  committee 
some  of  the  items  contained  in  the  bill, 
and  especially  in  the  report  on  page  4.  for 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  As  I  under- 
stand the  report  and  the  bill,  the  com- 
mjttee  has  reduced  somewhat  the  amount 
of  money  fuiTUshed  to  the  Bureau  for 
the  fiscal  year  1961  from  the  amount 
requested  by  it — which  is  a  good  thing. 
.  am  especially  interested,  however,  m 
the  paragraph  which  starts:  '1958  Cen- 
suses of  Business.  Manufacturers,  and 
Mineral  Indu.'<tries." 

I  appreciate  fuUy  that  a  great  many 
large  business  aincerns  are  very  much 
interested  in  obtaining  every  bit  of 
detailed  information  they  can  about 
eveiT  human  activity  in  America,  and 
everything  that  is  done  by  small  busi- 
ness concerns,  by  farmers,  small  manu- 
facturers, and  small  retailers.  I  have 
received  some  of  these  information  re- 
quests from  Uie  Bureau  of  the  Census 
my.-elf.  I  have  had  many  of  them  sent 
to  me  by  small  businessmen  in  Ohio  and 
elsewhere.  They  complain  of  Uie.se 
accordion-pleated  sheets  which  run  from 
here  to  the  front  door  and  back  again, 
asking  for  all  kinds  of  details.  They 
complain  that  there  is  nobody  in  Amer- 
ica who  could  possibly  AH  out  all  of  these 
requests  for  information,  and  possibly 
deliver  all  the  information:  and  espe- 
cially so  m  the  case  of  small  manufac- 
turing concerns  or  for  small  business 
operations.  Somebody  who  has  no  visi- 
ble judgment  and  little,  if  any.  knowledge 
of  the  business  or  industry  affected,  prob- 
ably prepares  the.^  blanks,  with  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  little  spaces  to  fill 
out.  asking  for  information  on  every  type 
of  material  u.sed,  even  if  you  only  use  a 
dollar's  worth  or  so  in  a  year,  and  all 
thi<:  and  that ;  and  then  if  you  do  not  give 
all  the  information,  you  receive  threat- 
ening letters  about  the  penalties  if  you 
do  not  give  all  the  information  that  is 
asked.  I  realize  and  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  Congress  authorized  some  of 
these  census  actions — foolishly  in  my 
opimon — foolishly,  I  repeat — but  even 
though  we  were  foolish,  there  is  no 
rea.^on  why  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
should  be  more  foolish   than  the   Con- 


press — if  that  is  possible — by  putting  out 
the  requests  for  infonnation  they  do. 
where  it  is  impossible  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions that  are  asked. 

I  want  to  express  the  hope  this  com- 
mittee, and  the  proper  legislative  com- 
mitt<^e  of  the  House,  will  take  a  look  at 
the  whole  operation  of  taking  censuses 
of  business:  manufacturers,  minerals,  in- 
dustries that  they  now  take  every  so 
often — and  I  know  the  gentleman  from 
California  knows  what  I  am  talking 
about — and  see  if  we  cannot  simplify  and 
eliminate  about  75  percent  of  the  paper 
work  tr.at  is  so  unnecessary.  By  the  time 
the  Census  Bureau  gets  through  with 
taking  such  a  business  census,  it  is  5  or  6 
years  old.  and  not  worth  a  dime  to  any- 
one. It  does  not  reflect  the  true  situa- 
tion. I  think  it  is  time  some  of  this 
asininity  and  stupidity  be  stopped. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  on  the  proposition  that  he 
is  putting  forth.  It  is  not  only  small 
manufacturers  but  the  small  retailer  and 
the  hardware  people  and  the  clothing 
p?ople  and  the  drugstores.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  answer  these  questions.  I 
had  a  complete  set  of  these  questions  sent 
to  me  by  my  accountant.  He  said  he 
could  not  fill  them  out  and  wanted  me 
to  do  it.    I  could  not  fill  It  out. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  To  get  the  in- 
formation they  want  would  cost  more 
than  many  a  little  business  takes  m  alto- 
gether in  gross  income  during  the  year. 
Still  they  insist  upon  it,  and  they  send 
them  back  the  forms  and  WTite  threat- 
ening letters.  I  think  some  of  us  in  Con- 
gress have  the  right  to  resent  it  and  to 
object  to  it,  because  this  Government  was 
not  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  having  a 
Bureau  of  the  Census  alone,  but  for  other 
reasons  and  some  other  purposes. 

Then  I  would  like  to  ask  the  committee, 
and  I  would  appreciate  any  comment 
from  the  committee  on  what  I  have  just 
said— I  would  like  to  ask  what  this  1962 
census  of  governments  is.  What  gov- 
ernments are  we  taking  a  census  of? 
Every  State  has  a  complete  report  on 
every  branch  of  government  that  comes 
within  such  Stat*. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.     Yes.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PRESTON.     That  is  the  State  and 
local  governments. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  write  to  the  State  auditor  or  to 
the  secretary  of  state  and  you  can  get 
all  the  facts  and  detailed  iriformation, 
without  spending  all  this  money. 

Mr.  PRESTON  It  is  not  just  that 
simple,  I  m^y  say  to  the  gentleman. 
We  think  it  is  very  essential.  I  believe 
you  will  find  a  published  report  from 
the  Government.  It  provides  most  use- 
ful information.  But  I  will  say,  whUe 
I  am  on  my  feet,  that  I  made  the  same 
complaint  to  the  Census  Bureau  that  the 
gentleman  has  made  regarding  these 
long  forms,  and  I  also  reviewed  some 
of  them  and  found  them  quite  perplex- 
ing. I  think  that  they  should  be  short- 
ened, and  I  have  so  urged. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 
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Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additionai  minutes. 

I  would  like  to  sajr  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  raised  the  same  Questiofi  in  the 
oommlUec  fche  other  day.  The  cenais 
reports  are  so  lengthy  tiie  small  busi- 
nessman has  to  furnish  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  make  them  out.  There  is  do 
question  about  tk  As  a  mattcx  ot  tact, 
becatue  of  the  size  of  them  I  am  con- 
vinced that  bad  information  is  given. 
A  mftn  will  jMSt  sit  down  and  fill  them 
out  as  best  he  can  from  memory,  so  you 
are  not  actually  getting  the  real  facts  in 
many  cases. 

As  far  as  the  c«vsi»  of  goremments 
is  coacemed,  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
made  an  exc^ent  presentation,  which 
should  have  been  made  at  the  time  the 
bill  was  before  the  House  directing  tiie 
Census  Bureau  to  take  this  census.  This 
was  an  act  of  Congress  to  take  this  cen- 
sus. It  is  a  requirement.  We  are  only 
complying  with  a  congressional  man- 
date. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Wdl  the  gen- 
tleman yield  me  1  more  minute? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
1  further  minute. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  The  gentleman 
has  had  considerable  experience  in  State 
government  himself,  in  our  own  home 
State  of  Ohio.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
will  agree  that  the  ofiEkcials  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  have,  in  statistical  form,  all  of 
this  Information  and  probably  a  great 
deal  more,  already  p«bhshed.  already 
put  together,  already  in  book  form,  bet- 
ter than  any  Census  Bureau  can  possibly 
get,  as  to  the  activities  of  the  various 
iMraxicbes  and  types  of  government 
wtthin  the  State  of  Ohio,  from  the  State 
level  down  to  the  smallest  township. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yieid  further,  I  am  hopeftil 
the  Census  &ireau  wUi  accept  that  view- 
point of  the  mandate  of  Congress  that 
they  must  take  a  census  of  governments 
and  get  that  Information  from  the  States 
themselves  and  cut  down  on  the  cost. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
XJO  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BOW.  We  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  on  this  side. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Bureau  or  thk  Cxnstts 

SALARUa    A!*D    EXPENSES 

For  expenses  n«C'?ssary  tor  collecting,  com- 
piling, and  publishing  ciirrent  censua  sta- 
tistics provided  for  by  law.  Including  enu- 
merators at  rates  to  be  fixed  without  reesxd 
to  the  ClasslficaUcn  Act  of  1949,  a*  amended. 
18.547300. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice  on  page  21  of 
this  bill  $100  per  diem  for  consultants, 
individuals  being  employed  by  some  bu- 
reau or  agency;  on  page  23  of  the  hill 
$75  per  diem;  and  on  pages  12  and  15, 
$50  per  diem.  I  think  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  knows  that  on  yester- 
day I  raised  the  question  of  this  business 
of  employing  consultants  throughout  the 
Government  and  at  varying  rates  of  from 
$50  to  $100  a  day. 

My  interest  in  this  matter  was  further 
stimuated  earlier  this  year  by  the  em- 
ployment by  the  International  Coopera- 


tion Administration  of  a  consultant  at 
$42  per  day.  He  alao  got  $12  a  day  for 
expenses :  in  otter  words.  $M  a  dsy.  He 
was  enpkived  for  S  montte  and  tten  tt 
was  discovered — and  the  man  himself 
admitted — tJiat  in  this  period  of  3 
months  he  had  done  virtually  notiiing 
but  loaf.  Yet  the  ICA  gave  hma  another 
month  on  the  payroll  while  they  verified 
their  report  and  his  adrrussion  that  he 
had  been  loafing  for  3  months — 1  more 
month  at  the  rate  of  $54  a  day. 

Ahnost  at  the  same  time  a  gentleman 
by  the  name  of  Ferris  was  employed  by 
the  ICA  to  determine  the  feasibihty  of 
estahlisiilng  a  stock  exchange  on  the 
Island  of  Formosa.  He  is  being  paid  $75 
p>er  day  plus  expenses,  including  a  trip 
to  the  Par  East. 

Is  there  anyone  in  this  House  Cham- 
ber who  can  give  me  a  good  reason  why 
the  American  ta.xpayers  should  pay  a 
man  $75  a  day  plus  expenses  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  establishing  a 
stock  exchange  for  Chiang  Kai-shek  on 
the  Island  of  Formosa''  These  are  only 
a  cc>uple  of  examples  of  the  way  ttie  for- 
eign giveaway  program  u  being  run. 
Pardon  me.  I  should  not  use  that  ex- 
pref.3on.  I  will  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Michigan  LMr.  Hoffman!,  that 
neither  he  nor  I  in  the  future  should  use 
the  word  'giTeaway";  and  I  will  tell  him 
why 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michij-'.-m.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentitman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     In  just  a  mmute. 

P.-esident  Eisenhower  in  a  recent 
spetch  to  a  meeting  of  real  estate 
brokers  is  quoted  as  saying  that  anyone 
who  called  tlie  forergn  aid  program  a 
giveaway  is  suflenng  from  'abysmal 
Ignorance." 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  plead 
guilny  to  that,  but  I  do  not  know  why  you 
are  worrying  about  it;  it  l8  going  to  be 
several  tjenerations  before  they  get  down 
to  payin.j  it,  so  why  arc  you  worrying 
about  it? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  re- 
lieve my  "abysmal  ignorance"  by  u-lling 
me  »hy  we  should  pay  a  man  $54  a  day 
to  loaf  for  4  months  and  why  we  should 
pay  another  man  $75  a  day  plus  expenses 
to  decide  whether  Chiani?  Kai-shek 
sho»ild  establish  a  stock  exchange  on  the 
Island  of  Formosa? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  I  am 
tryl-^«r  to  tell  the  gentleman,  he  and  I 
do  not  have  to  pay  it  It  will  be  the 
futi.re  generations  that  have  to  pay. 
Why  is  the  gentleman  worrying  about  it? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  have 
some  help  with  my  "abysmal  Ignorance." 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  U  the 
gen'  leman  is  ignorant  and  I  am  i^jnorant 
also,  we  are  in  a  bad  state. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  give 
me  any  help  on  this  busine.ss  of  $100  a 
day  for  consultants  as  it  appears  at  one 
place  in  the  bill  and  $50  a  day  for  con- 
sultanus  elsewiiere  in  the  bill,  and  wiien 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  is  going 
to  stop  this  bu&iness  of  hiring  consult- 
ants to  do  jobs  which  people  already  on 
the  payrolls  of  the  Government  out;ht  to 
be  doing  ? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GR06.S.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Georgia 

Mr  PRESTON  Let  me  make  Jt  clear, 
first,  that  these  two  ularing  examples 
the  gentleman  ha.<  polnt«Kl  oat  are  not 
involved  In  thl.s  bill  We  raised  the  con- 
.■wltant's  fee  for  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way to  $100  a  day  for  the  reason  they 
te«tit)ed  tkiey  rould  not  obtain  consult- 
anus  at  a  li\<^s  price.  'We  tried  to  keep  It 
at  that  flsrure  and  we  wt-re  for  a  long 
time  succr.s,sful  in  keeplnK  it  at  the  $50 
level  We  have  not  ral-sod  that  level 
except  where  Jt  %as  .shown  that  con- 
sultants could  not  be  found  at  that  price 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

rORJEST   HIGHWAYS    (TRUST  rCNS)     (lOQUISATIOM 

OF    CO.NTTIACT    AfTHORIZATION  ) 

P  jf  payment  of  obhgaU  in»  Incurred  in 
rarrytng  out  the  pro\'t.^Iotu  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  sertkin  204.  pijrsuant  to  con- 
tract aiithorlwitlnn  (granted  by  tltl«  23. 
U:ilted  States  Code  sertlon  303.  to  remain 
ava:.abie  until  experuipd.  $30,000,000.  to  be 
derived  tram  ihe  '  Hl»?hway  truj«  fund": 
which  sura  la  coinpu««d  of  S3.150iX)0.  th» 
remainder  uX  Uia  aniiurit  duthorized  to  b« 
appnprUted  fur  Cia  f.^uu  yeax  1^56.  and 
J33.CKX).0<:)0.  the  amount  autharlaed  to  be 
a p pr' I prl at ed  Tnr  the  fl«cal  year  1960,  and 
fJbO'XX).  a  part  of  the  amount  authorfred  to 
be  appropriated  ft  the  fl«c*l  ye«r  19«1- 
FroT.ded.  Th.1t  the  uncxpeiuled  baiaJkC*  ■•  ot 
Jane  iO.  1960.  of  approprl;itK)ns  heretofor* 
i^-i;, •.»'■]  iKi'lcr  ti.e  J.ead  '  K  irefl  highway* 
..•^  ...l.\i..  :i  >f  ountract  auUxirisAtion  > '  Ls 
J.e.'-  /  r-!-^  .:..'. •^<\  P'o'uted  /urUits,  That 
'^\'.n  ippr  'pr;''..  i.  ^hj.'.:  be  available  for  tha 
rT.'A'..     p■l'-^, ".<!»•  :'..«*r'i -tJi^n.     nr     altera- 

Ur»ns  of  b  ;lk1lnK8  and  sitea  ne<~eiwu»ry  fnr  the 
storage  axvd  rep.ilr  of  equipment  and  auppilac 
used  f  *  road  cniatrurtlon  and  malnterutnc* 
but  '.^>*  tot.il  »«»  of  ^ny  such  I'.em  ur  ler 
'.u^  au'.Uor.iUilion  aball   Dot  exceed   ll&UXM). 

Mr  MHJjf  Mr  Chairman.  I  r1.5e  to 
make  a  point  of  orclf»r  again.st  the  lan- 
ifiiaKe  appfanng  in  the  bill  on  page  13. 
line  16.  tiirough  line  11  on  page  14. 

The  language  therein  contained  1.^,  In 
my  opinion,  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
on  the  Kround  that  there  is  no  author- 
ijration  for  thi.<5  action  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  The  language  Is  legis- 
lation in  an  appropriation  bill. 

The  CHAIRM.\N.  Does  the  genUe- 
man  from  Georgia  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  [X)int  of  order? 

Mr.  PRESTO.V      Yes.  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  the  language 
carried  in  the  bill  is  as  it  was  presented 
to  the  commillee  by  the  Bureau  of 
Itoads.  The  language  was  earned  in 
the  bin  last  year,  and  a  point  of  order 
was  made  against  it.  and  we  conceded 
the  point  of  tirder.  which  we  do  in  this 
Instance,  bt-cause  it  clearly  is  subject  to 
a  point  of  order.  But  it  is  a  continuing 
difCculty  U.at  we  have  to  deal  with  later 
ua. 

The  rn.MRMAN  The  Chair  su.stains 
the  point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

P'JBI  ir  l.AVLi.s   HI(.HW.\YS      TRl'ST  FTJNB)     fl-IQTJT- 
DATIOM    or    COKTRACT    AUTHORIZilTlOl*  > 

T'tr  payment  of  obMgat!nn»  Incurred  In 
rRrrrinif  out  the  prri\-ljrton8  of  Utle  33.  United 
.States  Code.  pecUon  309.  pursuant  to  the  con- 

ti.ict     authorlzat.  jn     granted     by     title     33, 


United  States  Oxle.  sertlon  203.  to  remain 
available  until  expended.  J3.CHK).000.  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  "Highway  trust  fund",  which 
■urn  Is  the  amount  authorized  fur  the  a&oal 
year  1961:  Proi'idrd.  Thut  the  unexpended 
balance  aa  of  June  30.  1960,  of  appropriations 
heretofore  granted  under  the  head  "PT.)blJc 
lands  highways  i  liquidation  of  contract  au- 
thorization)" la  hereby  rescinded 

Mr.  MILLS  Mr.  Chairman.  T  make 
the  point  of  order  aga;nst  the  langua»:e 
of  the  bill  on  page  14.  beginning  with 
line  12  thrcugh  line  23  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  let  islation  on  an  appropriation 
biU. 

Mr  PRE;5T0N  We  take  the  same 
position  on  this  point  of  order  as  the 
previous  one.  We  have  no  control  over 
this  situation  It  is  subject  to  a  point 
of  order,  and  we  concede  it. 

Mr  TABPIR  Mr  Chairman,  the  point 
of  order  conips  too  late 

The  CH.MRMAN  The  Chair  cannot 
entertain  that.  The  point  of  order  did 
not  come  Vk)  late.  The  point  of  order 
wa-s  very  tinely.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  conceded  the  point  of 
order,  and  :he  Chair  sustains  the  pwint 
of  order 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

ESTABIJSHME?fT    or    MmoBOLOCICAL   rACIUTIES 

F'.yT  an  adcltlonal  aniount  for  the  acquisi- 
tion, establishment,  and  relocation  of  opera- 
tional facilities  and  related  equipment.  In- 
cluding the  Uteratlon  and  modernization  of 
existing  facli.tles:  $3  .'•00 .000  t<.  remain  avail- 
able unUl  Jtne  30.  1963  Prtn~tdrd.  That  the 
appropriatii.:is  hereU>f'ire  granted  under  this 
head  aliall  be  merged  with  this  appropnation. 

Mr.  METCALP  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reqi  est  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  w  a;  no  objection. 

Mr.  METOALF  Mr  Chairman  I  ap- 
preciate th(  consideration  given  by  the 
committee  lo  the  Weather  Bureaus  se- 
vere storm  Mtarnlng  network. 

One  of  the  units  In  this  network,  and 
the  first  mountain  location,  will  be  at 
Point  Six  nt  ar  Missoula.  Mont. 

This  instillation  will  fill  many  needs 
in  addition  to  being  an  integral  part  of 
the  wainini  network.  It  will  provide 
Informatior.  on  hydrology  and  accumu- 
lated snow  cover  of  importance  to  re- 
gional. Stat:',  and  private  interests.  And 
It  will  hav'  special  miportance  in  the 
Forest  Serv  ce's  forest  fire  research  pro- 
gram 

It  will  trace  thp  development  and 
movement  of  lightning  storms,  which 
cause  some  70  percent  of  the  forest  fires 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  over  a 
range  of  seme  300  miles  or  out  to  the 
Cascade  Mountains  of  western  Wa-sh- 
ington. 

This  wll  immediatelv  Improve  the 
reliability  3f  fire  weatlier  forecasting 
services  and  will  permit  earlier  warning 
of  the  approach  of  dry  lightning  storms 
responsible  both  for  the  huge  annual 
loss  of  pub  ic  re.>iOurces  and  heavy  fire- 
flghting  ex;)enditures. 

Tliro  ^h  a  "slave  radarscope  to  be 
Installed  in  the  new  forest  fire  research 
latxDratory  near  Mi.ssoula,  tlie  installa- 
tion also  w:ll  be  a  valuable  re.scarch  tool, 
as  scientist;  keep  a  long-range  electron- 
ic eye  on  t  le  whole  life  cycle  of  storms. 


Because  the  Installation  requires  re- 
mote control  and  microwave  transmis- 
sion and  a  powerline  to  the  site,  it  will 
cost  $200,000  more  than  similar  installa- 
tions in  flat  country. 

The  Forest  Service  has  reserved  a  plot 
of  ground  on  the  mountain  for  the 
transmitter  building  and  the  antenna 
and  is  now  building  a  road  to  the  site. 

An  inve.'^tment  of  $200,000  here  will 
return  manyfold  In  savings  in  fire  con- 
trol costs  and  reduction  of  damage  to 
e.s.sential  and  valuable  natural  resources. 

Mr  HECHLER.  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
with  mixed  emotions  that  I  support  this 
pppropriation  bill  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  related  apencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  know  how  many 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce are  stationed  in  my  State  of  West 
'Virginia''  I  am  ashamed  to  report  that 
there  are  only  37  Commerce  Department 
employees  in  West  'Virginia. 

In  proportion  to  population.  West  'Vir- 
ginia ranks  absolutely  last  among  the 
States — 50th — in  the  number  of  I>epart- 
ment  of  Commerce  employees.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
has  some  25,000  employees.  Almost  two- 
thirds  of  them  are  located  outside  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  50  States 
of  the  Union  out  in  the  field.  Yet  out  of 
the.se  thousands  of  employees  distributed 
among  the  States,  there  are  only  37  in  the 
State  of  West  Virginia. 

Why  should  West  Virginia  earn  the 
right  to  petition  for  an  equal  share  of 
employees''  I  submit  that  this  is  not  only 
an  issue  of  fair  treatment  among  the 
States,  but  it  is  In  the  interests  of  the 
national  economic  health  of  the  entire 
country  that  West  Virgmia  not  be  short- 
changed as  she  has  oeen  In  so  many  ways 
by  the  Federal  Government.  For  the 
rate  of  unemploj-ment  in  our  State  is  the 
highest  m  the  Nation,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  is  concerned  with 
helping  industrial  development.  Surely 
it  would  cut  our  unemployment  rate,  for 
the  t)eneflt  of  the  entire  Nation,  if  greater 
strides  were  made  in  industrial  develop- 
ment 

Yet  the  Business  and  Defense  Services 
Administration,  with  field  oflBces  in  33 
.states,  drves  not  even  have  a  field  ofiBce 
in  West  Virginia.  Huntington.  W.  Va.. 
with  a  population  of  86.353  according  to 
the  1950  census,  would  be  an  ideal  loca- 
tion for  such  a  field  office. 

Some  may  say  that  these  33  field  offices 
have  been  located  in  various  cities  be- 
cause the  cities  are  larger  than  Hun- 
tington If  this  be  the  case,  then  why 
have  field  offices  of  the  Business  and 
Defense  Services  Administration  been  lo- 
cated at  the  following  points,  where  the 
1950  census  figures  indicate  the  ixjpula- 
tion  IS  smaller  than  Huntington? 

1950 
Citv:  population 

Charleston.  SC... 70.  174 

Greensboro.   NC 74.389 

Cheyenne.  Wyo -  31   936 

Reno.  NeT 32.497 


I  cannot  fVgTire  out  why  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  devotes  Its  main  em- 
phasis to  making  the  rich  States  richer, 
and  ignores  States  like  West  Virginia 
where  the  unemployment  rate  is  high  but 
the  potential  for  industrial  development 
is  great. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  recent  article  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  quoted  someone 
as  saying  that  West  Virginia  is  not  the 
Switzerland  of  America  but  is  the 
Afghanistan  of  the  United  States.  I  bit- 
terly resent  such  comments  as  this,  writ- 
ten up  by  an  itinerant  writer  who  has 
failed  to  understand  the  nature  of  our 
State  and  its  great  future.  Yet,  if  West 
Virginia  were  Afghanistan,  then  my 
State  would  immediately  be  eligible  for 
the  foreign  aid  it  cannot  now  get  through 
area  redevelopment  and  other  legislation 
which  would  help  us. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  the  Record 
to  show  that  West  Virginia  hsis  con- 
tributed vast  natural  resources  to  the 
development  of  our  entire  continent. 
She  has  given  not  only  her  treasure  but 
of  her  blood,  for  a  higher  percentage  of 
West  Virginians  fought  in  the  Korean 
conflict  than  from  any  other  State,  and 
a  higher  percentage  of  West  Virginians 
were  killed  and  wounded  in  that  conflict 
than  from  any  other  State. 

Can  you  blame  us.  then,  for  only  ask- 
ing for  an  even  break? 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CENEE.^I.    PRO\1SION — THX    PANAMA    CANaL 

Sec  201.  The  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone 
IS  authorized  to  employ  services  as  author- 
ized by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2. 
1946  (5  use  65aK  in  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding $30,000:  Prorided,  That  the  rates  for 
individuals  shall  not  exceed  $100  per  diem. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Gross  On  page 
20.  line  22.  strike  the  period,  Insert  a  colon, 
and  add  the  following:  ■Provided  further. 
That  no  part  of  any  appropriation  contained 
In  title  II  of  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  con- 
struct a  flagpole,  platform,  or  any  other 
device  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  the  &&g 
of  Panama  In  the  Canal  Zone,  the  sovereign 
control  of  which  Is  vested  In  the  Unlte<l 
States  Government  by  virtue  of  long  stand- 
ing treaty  " 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
believe  this  amendment  needs  further 
explanation.  I  will  reread  it.  The 
amendment  simplj-  provides  that — 

No  p>&rt  of  any  appropriation  contained 
In  title  n  of  this  act  shall  be  used  to  con- 
struct a  flag  pole,  platform,  or  any  other 
device  for  the  purpose  of  dUplaylng  the  flag 
of  Panama  In  the  Canal  Zone,  the  sovereign 
control  of  which  is  vested  in  the  U.S  Gov- 
ernment   by    virtue   of    longstanding   treaty, 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  flag 
of  Panama  being  flown  in  the  sovereign 
territory  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica; and  I  am  opposed  to  any  money 
being  expended  for  the  purpose. 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  am  for  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  period. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  comment  on  the  amendment. 
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The  efntlfT*ft"  fronk  Iow&  [Mr. 
Oaoss]  U  nUiier  imprwrirtahM  He  U 
great  on  flmfr^"^"*^  and  be  bat  aa  uxk- 
canny  facllitar  for  offerIs«  amenrinipnU 
tbat  you  somehow  h&¥e  to  ardopt.  I  can- 
not in  good  eonacience  oppose  an  amend- 
ment like  tliia  because  I  feel  too  deeply 
about  the  sacredness  ol  the  treaty  under 
which  we  occupy  the  Canal  Zone  in  the 
Republic  ol  Panama. 

I  think  it  is  tragic  indeed  that  the 
State  Department  has  not  been  aa 
stanch  and  as  stout  as  it  might  in  its 
determination  to  help  us  maintain  our 
sovereignty  in  the  Canal  Zone.  I  suspect 
that  Oovemor  Potter  has  operated  down 
there  under  considerable  difBculty  in 
this  regard.  R  is  lamentable  that  we  do 
not  have  a  unified  approach  in  the  Canal 
Zone  to  p-vJtint-Afn  our  sovereignty.  The 
State  Department  has  been  vacillating 
and  has  shown  evidence  of  weakness  on 
this  matter.  aH  to  the  harm  and  Injury 
of  our  country  and  its  position  in  trying 
to  maintain  this  very  vital  canaL 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
briefly  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  those  of  us  who  heard 
the  speech  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  fMr.  Flood]  on  this  very 
subject  cannot,  also  In  good  conscience. 
oppose  an  amendment  of  this  character. 
Mr.  PRBSTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  hia  obaci  ration. 

Mr.  CItalnnan.  this  amendment  la  not 
■ubjeol  to  a  point  of  order.  It  appears 
to  be  t«nni^n«  although,  in  effect,  tt 
fvirther  enanclatea  a  policy  In  the  last 
two  lizxes  of  the  amendment.  It  appears 
to  be  a  limitation.  How  It  should  be 
dealt  with,  we  will  hare  to  determine 
later  on  in  conference.  Peraonally,  I 
can  see  no  good  and  valid  reason  why 
this  language  should  tyai  be  added  to 
the  bUL  If  we  believe  as  we  do  about 
this  flag  business  in  Panama,  let  us 
use  erery  means  at  our  command  to 
maintain  o«r  position  and  keep  the  Pan- 
amanian flag  out  of  the  Canal  Zone 

Everybody  who  knows  anything  about 
the  Canal  Zone  knows  that,  once  they 
plant  their  flag  there,  our  police  will 
never  be  able  to  control  those  who  in- 
sist on  rioting  and  damaging  our  prop- 
erty, burning  railroad  coaches  and 
throwing  rocks  at  our  policemen — they 
will  nerer  be  able  to  keep  them  out 
without  serious  bloodshed.  So  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  yield.  We  ought  to 
remain  adamant,  firm,  and  stiffen  the 
back  of  the  State  Department,  and  do 
everything  we  can  on  this  point.  There- 
fore. I  cannot  oppose  this  amendment. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  qiiestion  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  win  read. 
The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  BAnJST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Cbairman.  may  I  Inciidre  rei?ard- 
ing  the  item,  for  tbe  opcratloo  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway,  do  we  miderstand  that 
that  ezxienae  will  be  eofvered  Iv  toUa? 
What  is  the  purpose  of  ttalsT 


Mr.  PRESTON.  This  is  for  the  admin- 
istriOlve  expenses  of  the  Seaway.  It  is 
a  Umlt^U4*">  for  administrative  expenses 
only. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  gentleman  means 
the  administrative  expense  is  noi  going 
to  i>e  paid  out  of  revenues,  out  of  tolls? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Yes.  The  cost  to  the 
Government  will  be  repaid  presumably, 
and  we  hope,  from  revenues,  but  this  is  a 
UnutatioD  on  tbe  administrative  expense 
of  operating  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  It  does  not  mean  you 
Eure  going  to  spend  all  of  that  money,  It 
is  merely  a  limitation? 

Mr.  PRESTON      This  to  a  limitation. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  It  Is  not  an  authoriza- 
tion? 

Mr.  PRESTON     It  i.s  a  Umltatloa 

Mr.  B.-MLEY     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chiiirman.  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thiank  the  Commerce  Subcom- 
mittee for  its  action  in  direcung  the 
Weather  Bureau  to  extend  to  the  entire 
alluvial  plain  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
the  pilot  agricultural  weather  service 
that  has  been  operatmg  m  the  Missis- 
sippi Delta  for  the  pc^t  year  or  so. 

I  first  recommended  this  program  in 
19C'4,  and  I  siiare  the  pride  and  grati- 
tuce  of  the  farmers,  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau, and  the  committee  in  its  success. 
This  experimental  program  m  specialiaed 
agricultural  forecasting  has  iiKluded  not 
only  broader  coverage  in  type  of  infor- 
mation made  available  to  the  farmers 
of  the  area,  but  research  into  the 
tynea  of  additional  Information  that  are 
needed  for  various  crops. 

Ix>cal  organisations  and  radio  stations 
have  cooperated  to  get  this  new  and 
viUU  Information  to  the  farmers.  As 
one  example  of  what  has  been  aocom- 
pUjhed.  the  county  agents  In  my  area 
tell  me  that  the  specific  information  on 
sol]  temperatures  and  special  foiecasts 
that  the  farmers  have  received  from 
thii  experimental  service  has  saved  the 
replanting  of  an  estimated  200.000  acres. 
At  an  estimated  $5  per  acre  replanting 
cost,  you  can  readily  see  what  this  Icmd 
of  service  means  to  the  farmers  in  just 
oru'  of  its  aspects. 

The  committee  has  now  reconunended 
that  the  Weather  Bureau  extend  tliia 
sernce  throughout  the  alluvial  plam. 
cohering  parts  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana. 
Mississippi.  MLssouri.  and  Tennes.see.  and 
I  am  confident  that  when  the  program 
ha;;  been  enlarged  under  this  plan  it  wUl 
point  the  way  to  agricultural  weatlier 
services  that  should  be  made  available 
to  every  similar  agricultural  area  of  the 
coiJitry  where  crop  production,  soil  and 
rainfall,  and  similar  weather  conditions 
make  each  of  those  areas  a  single  agri- 
cultural community. 

The  Weather  Bureau  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  work  on  this  program, 
antl  the  committee  has  approved  an  en- 
largement which  I  am  proud  to  have 
recommended  that  should  ultimately  be 
of  great  economic  benefit  to  our  farmers 
an  over  the  country. 

Mr.  MONAGAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  am 
happy  to  support  the  1961  Commerce 
api>ropTl8tlons  bill. 

Tte  flrst  reason  for  gratification  in 
coiuiection  with  this  bill  is  the  fact  that 


it  reduces  the  President's  budget  request 
by  $39  million  and  lowers  from  1.070  to 
261  the  Increases  tn  positions  asked  for 
by  the  President.  If  this  sort  of  action 
can  be  continued  in  the  rest  of  the  1961 
budget,  it  will  certainly  help  our  overall 
financial  picture. 

I  am  happy  to  vote  for  the  bill  for 
another  reason.  That  is  the  provision 
of  $2  8  billion  for  the  highway 
trust  fund  Althou^^h  this  appropria- 
tion repre-sents  a  reduction  of  $340  mil- 
lion from  last  year.  It  must  be  realized 
that  ."ipendlnp  from  this  fund  had  been 
Increased  due  to  the  depression  of  1957- 
58.  With  this  reduciiun.  next  year  will 
see  a  return  to  a  fairly  constant  level  of 
spending 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  Fifth 
District  of  Connecticut,  the  important 
thing  about  the  provision  of  these 
moneys  Is  the  realization  that  Federal 
fuiKls  will  be  available  to  the  State  uf 
Connecticut  to  render  their  vital  assist- 
ance to  our  t>adiy  needed  highway  con- 
struction program. 

Mr  PRESTON  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  C'  mmittee  do  ni.w  ri.se  and  re- 
port the  bKl  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment.  w:th  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  asreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Conuniltee  roee;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr  PoRAND,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  tliat  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  «H.R 
10334)  making  npproprlallons  for  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  related 
aRenclcs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1961,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
dln^cted  h:m  to  report  the  bill  back  to 
the  Hou.'^e  with  an  amendment,  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  amendment  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass 

M.-  PRESTON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  and  the 
amrndment  thereto  to  final  pa.s.sage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  .SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  as^reed  to. 

The  SPE.^KER  The  que.'rtlon  Is  on 
the  encrofisment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time 

The  SPE.A1CER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bilL 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  »  as  laid  on  the 
table. 
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GENERAL  LEA\^   TO   EXTEND 
REM.\RKS 

Mr    PRESTON.      Mr    Speaker.   T   ask 

unariimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Rccoao  on 
the  bill  ju.'^t  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque,st  of  the  gentleman  from 
GeorRia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


stab:  i. 17.  ATI  ON  OP  TOBACCO 
PRICES 

Mr.  TR:MBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  Hojse  Resolution  440  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Rrioli-ed.  That  upon  the  ndopUon  of  thl« 
reftoiutlon  t  shiill  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  -esolre  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
©eftl)  to  stibllirs  sopport  levels  for  totxarco 
aRi'.nsi  d'.s-up'.lve  fluctuations  and  to  pro- 
vide lor  acjustn^nt  In  such  levels  In  reia- 
Uon  to  farm  cost.  Alter  general  debate, 
which  shal  be  conflned  to  the  bill,  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exf*«l  one  hour  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chulr- 
man  and  :-anklng  minority  member  of  the 
ComrrUttee  on  AgrlculTure,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  Vie  flve-mlnute 
rule.  At  he  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bin  for  amendment,  the  Commit- 
tee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  nave 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  co  isldered  as  ordered  oo  the  bill  and 
amendmes  ts  thereto  lo  final  passage  with- 
out mtfirvning  motloa  except  one  mouon 
to  reconimit. 

Mr.  TUMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
SO  minufa  to  the  gentieman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  BaowH),  and  now  yield  myself  such 
tune  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  SiJcaker,  House  Resolution  440 
makes  m  order  the  consideration  of  H  H. 
9664.  to  itabilize  support  levels  for  to- 
bacco atainst  di&rupuve  fluctuations 
and  to  provide  for  adjustment  in  sucli 
levels  m  elation  lo  farm  cost.  The  rt>a- 
oiuUon  t>rovides  for  an  open  rule  with 
1  hour  gtncral  debate. 

Tl^e  pij-pose  of  this  bill  is  to  prevent 
the  opeiaUon  of  the  present  parity 
formula  !rom  pushing  the  support  price 
of  tobaoco  beyond  limits  which  the  to- 
bacco incustry  believes  to  be  reasonable 
at  present  general  price  levels.  The  bill 
will  tie  tbe  parity  price  of  tobacco  di- 
rectly to  the  cost  of  things  farmers  buy 
rather  than  to  the  10-year  moving  aver- 
age of  f a;  m  prices,  and  It  will  reduce  the 
price  support  obligation  of  the  Commod- 
ity Credi!  Corporation  and  put  American 
tobacco  in  a  more  competitive  position  in 
future  yt  ars  in  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign markets 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  the  to- 
bacco su  iport  level  for  1960  will  be  the 
same  as  ;n  1959  and  in  subsequent  years 
the  suppirt  price  wnll  be  adjusted  from 
the  1959  level  in  direct  proportion  to 
chanpes  In  the  parity  index,  using  the 
previous  3-year  moving  average  as  a 
base. 

Hearirgs  on  this  bill  were  held  on 
January  14  and  26.  1960.  at  which  time 
represen  Atives  of  every  segment  of  the 
tobacco  producing,  distribution,  and  utl- 
ll7.ation  ndustry  were  represented  and 
testified  m  favor  of  the  bill.  There  were 
no  Witt  esses  in  opposition  to  the 
measure 

More  significantly,  the  proposal  re- 
sulting in  H.R.  9664  was  developed  by 
tobacco  producers  and  distributors 
themsel\es  in  a  series  of  meetings  ex- 
tending over  several  months  and  em- 
bracing every  portion  of  the  tobacco- 
prod  ucug  area  of  the  United  States.     So 


far  as  is  known,  there  is  no  organl3atk)n 
of  tobacco  producers  or  distributors 
which  IS  opposed  to  thia  measure,  nor 
are  there  any  individuals  who  have  ex- 
pressed their  opposition  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

There  will  be  no  additional  adminis- 
trative cost  as  the  result  of  enactment 
of  H.R.  9664  and  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  itself  will  substantially  reduce  the 
potential  obligations  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  CorporaUon  lor  price  support 
purposes. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  join  in  the  statement  made  by  the 
disiin^iuished  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 
This  resolution  rnalung  the  considera- 
tion of  tills  bill  in  order  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
after  hearing  testimony  which  indicated 
that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
which  reported  the  proposed  legislation, 
did  fo  by  a  unanimous  vote.  Everj-one 
seeiruni;L>'  supports  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time.     I   ask  the  adoption  of  the  rule 
and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr    TRIMBI  E.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 
Tlie  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  U^e  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
Mr    COOLER'.     Mr    Speaker.  I  move 
that   the   House  resolve   Itself   Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'HR.  &6C4)  lo  stablllie  sup- 
port levels  for  tobacco  against  disrup- 
tive fluctuations  and  to  provide  for  ad- 
justment in  such  levels  In  relation  to 
farm  cost. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU,  H.R.  9664.  with  Mr. 
Edmondson  In  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
CooLTY]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
ute*:, and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr  Dactti]  win  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recopnlzes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  CooLrr]. 

Mr  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Abbitt  1 ,  the  author  of  the  bill  and  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Tobacco  of 
the  Hou.-^e  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire 
to  make  a  brief  explanation  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  am  delighted  that  support  for 
the  measure  is  unanimous.  The  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  to  stabilize  the  price  of 
tobacco  so  as  to  prevent  Its  continued 
spiral ing  due  to  the  modernized  parity 
formula.  We  have  had  a  splendid 
tobacco  program.  It  has  operated  mag- 
nificently and  at  no  appreciable  cost  to 
the  Government.  But,  due  to  the  mod- 
ernized parity  and  the  fact  that  tobacco 
prices  have  maintained  a  steady  and  rea- 
sonable return  to  the  producers,  tt  has 
forced  the  support  level  up  until  we  are 


learfxil  that  it  might  price  our  tobacco 
out  of  the  world  markets.  It  would  have 
no  ajHU'eciable  effect  on  the  domestic 
market,  but  we  are  in  keen  competition 
with  other  countrtes  whose  labor  receives 
a  very  small  rate  of  pay.  and  it  is  there- 
fore hard  for  us  to  compete  with  them 
with  our  tobacco  sui^port  prices  being 
continually  forced  upward.  In  an  en- 
deavor to  ret  this  matter  worked  out 
satisfactorily,  the  producers  and  other 
segments  of  the  tobacco  industry  have 
spent  long  hours  trying  to  work  out  a 
formula  acceptable  to  all  segments  of  the 
industry.  This  bill  is  the  result  of  the 
efforts  of  all  of  those  interested  In  the 
entire  industry  including  the  Members 
of  Con-rress  both  in  the  House  and  in  the 
other  body  representing  the  tobacco  pro- 
ducing areas.  The  language  of  the  bill 
was  prepared  in  conjunction  with  and  in 
collaljoration  witli  the  technicians  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  we  have  received  a 
report  from  the  Department,  and  they 
have  expressed  tiie  belief  that  this  legis- 
lation is  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  that  it  will  prevent  the  continuing 
spiralmg  of  support  prices.  The  Secre- 
tary, I  am  happy  to  report,  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  quote  at 
this  point  the  names  of  the  organiza- 
tions which  are  supporting  this  legisla- 
tion, ihese  can  be  found  on  pagt  3  of 
the  report. 

Xrt<T»t»t«  oTitanlaaVlona:  Am«r»eaa  Turn 
Burtau  Foderauon.  XiurUy  4  Darli  L«al  To- 
b*ooo  Export  AMOoiaUoc.  Burlty  Auction 
Warehouse  AasodaUoo.  Brlcbt  Bait  Ware- 
house AssoclttUon,  Tobaoco  Aaeoclatet,  rju»- 
CurWI  Tt>b»oco  Ooop«r»Uve  BtabUlaattoa 
Corp..  Nntlonal  Orsnge.  National  Wiman 
l7nlon.  Burley  Leal  TXjbaoco  D*al«ra  Aaao- 
elation.  Leaf  Tobaooo  SEporten  AaaoclaUon, 
Plant  Food  InaUtute  of  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia.  Association  oX  Dark  Tobaoco  Deai- 
•n  a  Exporters,  Conn-Uaas  Tobacco  Coop- 
eraUve,  Inc..  National  Cigar  Leaf  Tobacco 
Association. 

Kentucky;  Kentucky  Farm  Bnreau,  Bur- 
ley  Tobacco  Growers  OooperaUve  Asaocla- 
tlon,  Weetem  Dark -Fire-Cured  Tobacco 
Orowera  AsaociaUon,  Btemmlng  District 
Tobacco  AsaociaUon. 

Tenneseee:  Burley  StabUlzatkan  Ooc^jera- 
tlve.  Eastern  Dark-Fire -Cured  Tobacco 
Growers  Association. 

Sout.h  Carolina:  South  Carolina  Farm 
Bxireau.  South  Carolina  Grange,  South  Car- 
olina Tobacco  Warehoiise  Association. 
Georgia:  Georgia  Farm  Bureau. 
Virginia:  Virginia  Farm  B\u-eau.  Virginia 
Farmers  Union.  Virginia  Burley  Tobacco 
Growers  Association. 

North  Carolina:  Farmers  Federation  Co- 
operaUve,  North  Carolina  Grange,  North 
Carc^ina  Farm   Bureau. 

Wlaconsln:  Northern  Wisconsin  Ctoopera- 
tlve  Tobacco  Pool,  Inc,  Wisconsin  Tobacco 
Growers  Association. 

Ohio;    Cigar  Tobacco   Cooperative. 
Maryland :  Maryland  Tobacco  OooperatlTe, 
Maryland    Farm    Bureau. 

New  York:  Leal  Tobaccw  Board  <rf  Trade, 
New  Tort  City. 

Briefly,  this  bill  provides  that  the  sup- 
port price  for  tobacco  in  1960  shall  be 
the  same  as  in  1959.  and  in  suhaeQuent 
years  the  support  price  will  be  adjusted 
from  the  1959  level  In  direct  proportion 
to  changes  in  the  parity  index  as  defined 
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In  section  301(a)  (1)  (C)  of  the  Agricul- 
tiiral  Adjxistment  Act  of  1938.  as  amend- 
ed, vising  the  previous  3-year  moving 
average  aa  a  base. 

I  hope  that  this  bUl  win  have  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  Members  of 
this  Hoiise. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ABBITT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  would  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  views  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr,  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  delighted  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  sup- 
porting this  important  tobacco  legisla- 
tion which  we  are  now  discussing.  Just 
yesterday,  our  Committee  on  Agriculture 
presented  a  bill  extending  the  special 
milk  program  which  was  overwhelmins<ly 
approved  by  the  House,  and  I  was  glad 
to  support  this  important  measure  I 
am  hopeful  that  sometime  durin'^  this 
present  year  our  Committee  en  Agricul- 
ture can  look  into  the  school  lunch 
program  because  in  Florida  I  have  founi 
that  our  people  who  administer  this 
great  program  feel  that  there  are  a  num- 
ber  of  opE>ortunities  to  improve  it. 

I  predict  that  this  measuie  today  will 
be  overwhelmingly  approved  by  the 
House  and  that  our  Committee  on  Ann- 
culture  will  be  off  to  a  much  better 
start  insofar  as  a  unity  of  feeling  is  con- 
cerned than  we  have  had  durini^  the 
past  several  years. 

The  purpose  of  this  tobacco  legi.slation 
Is  to  stabilize  the  price  of  tobacco  s-o  that 
we  can  maintain  our  export  markets. 
The  measure  is  important  to  the  people 
in  my  district  because  just  about  all  of 
the  flue-cured  tobacco  in  Florida  is  pro- 
duced in  the  Eighth  District.  Last  year, 
for  example,  Florida  produced  19,390.000 
pounds  of  flue-cured  tobacco.  The  re- 
turn to  our  farmers  was  over  $10  million. 
There  are  about  6.000  flue-cured  tobacco 
farmers  in  the  Eighth  District  of  Florida 
and  they  have  a  trem?ndous  stake  in  the 
future  of  our  tobacco  program. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
compliment  the  tobacco  producers  of 
America,  and  m  fact,  the  whole  tobacco 
indiistry.  I  think  the  tobacco  program 
has  served  as  a  splendid  example  as  to 
what  can  be  accomplished  if  the  pro- 
ducers are  willing  to  accept  the  disci- 
plines of  the  program.  Now.  our  tobacco 
farmers,  of  course,  would  like  to  have 
much  more  in  the  way  of  an  acreage  al- 
lotment. If  I  had  my  way  about  it,  I 
would  insist  that  every  flue-cured  to- 
bacco fanner  have  a  mmimum  of  3 
acres.  It  is  necessary  to  have  this  mini- 
mum in  order  to  have  enough  produc- 
tion for  the  bam  and  other  equipment 
that  is  necessary  for  the  production  of 
flue-cured  tobacco.  However,  our  farm- 
ers realize  that  in  order  to  have  a  price- 
support  program  which  guarantees  them 
a  fair  return  on  what  they  produce.  It 
is  necessary  to  accept  disciplines  that 
are  even  harsh. 


At  the  present  time.  I  have  pending 
before  our  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HJR..  8819,  a  measure  which  would  per- 
mit the  lease  and  transfer  of  tobacco 
acreage  allotments.  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  can  get  favorable  action  on  this  im- 
pon.ant  legislation  this  year,  becau.se  I 
believe  It  would  be  of  tremendous  help 
to  our  small  farmer.  If  this  measure 
were  passed.  It  would  mean  that  a  farmer 
with  1  acre  of  Flue-cured  tobacco 
could — on  a  year-to-year  basis  with  the 
approval  of  his  county  committee — lease 
acreage  on  another  farm  within  the  same 
county  that  might  be  a  number  of  miles 
away  Thus,  it  is  conceivable  that  he 
could  have  2  or  3  acres  of  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  which  would  make  a  profit- 
able operation.  In  my  bill,  there  is  pro- 
tection against  the  possibility  of  more 
production  and  at  a  hearini,'  m  my  di.s- 
trict  in  Live  Oak.  Fla  ,  this  past  year, 
the  measure  met  with  almost  100-per- 
cent approval. 

The  measure  that  we  are  now  consid- 
ering is  identical  to  my  bill.  U  R  9738. 
I  say  a,'a:n  that  I  am  for  it.  and  I  hope 
and  t)elieve  that  it  will  enable  us  to  keep 
our  export  markets  in  tobacco.  Our 
farinLrs  are  mc<?tiug  with  toupher  com- 
petition every  day  from  overseas.  Be- 
cau.se  of  our  foreign  policy,  we  have  sent 
technicicins  throughout  the  world  teach- 
ing our  friends  the  most  modern  mtUi- 
ods  of  production  in  agriculture.  The 
products  of  their  fields  have  often  come 
back  to  haunt  us:  and  yet  we  find  that 
in  the  quality  of  our  tobacco  that  we 
still  are  superior.  Those  m  the  export 
market  tell  us  that  they  can  sell  our 
quality  tobacco  provided  the  price  is  not 
too  h:::h  I  feel  that  m  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict of  Florida  that  we  produce,  year 
after  year,  a  type  of  Flue-cured  tobacco. 
the  quality  of  which  is  not  surpassed 
anywhere  in  the  world.  It  ls  interesting 
to  note  this  past  year,  according  to  the 
information  I  have,  that  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  production  of  the  Flue-cured 
tobacco  in  tl-.e  Eu-hth  District  of  Flonda 
went  into  the  hands  of  the  Stabilization 
Committee.  This  means,  of  course,  that 
93  percent  of  our  tobacco  found  an 
unmediate  market. 

I  want  to  thank  the  members  of  our 
committee  on  both  .sides  of  the  ai.s'.e.  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  all 
phases  of  the  tobacco  industry  for  their 
cooperation  in  makin?  it  possible  for  us 
to  preseiit  this  united  support  on  this 
measure  today  I  hope  this  bill  will  be 
passed  by  an  overwhelmint:  vote 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
my=elf  10  minutes 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  .Agriculture  for  more  than 
13  years,  I  have  consistently  opposed 
the  rigid  high  support  90  percent  of  par- 
ity price-flxing  concept.  The  farmers 
from  the  district  which  I  have  the  priv- 
ilege to  represent  have  aLso  expressed 
their  antipathy  toward  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram by  overwhelming  margins  on  many 
occasions.  I  am  supporting  H.R.  9664. 
the  bill  now  before  us.  because  it  is  a 
step  away  from  rigid  90  percent  of  par- 
ity price  supports  for  tobacco,  a  program 
many  of  us  have  considered  unwise  for 
scnne  time. 


Before  getting  into  the  operations  of 
this  bill.  Mr  Chairman,  I  would  at  the 
ouUset  of  my  remarks  briefly  like  to  re- 
view a  few  of  the  more  important  actions 
that  this  administration  has  taken  to 
enhance  the  efficiency  of  the  present  to- 
bacco proKram.  Tliese  include  steps 
under  which: 

First  Compliance  checking  has  been 
stren,;thened 

Second    The  penalty   for  excess  pro- 
duction  has   been  uicreased   to  75   per- 
cent of  the  previous  years  average  price. 
Third    Credit  has  been  eluninat<Kl  for 
overplantinK. 

Fourth  During  recent  years  of  ab- 
normal suppU  adjustment  the  full  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  m  increasing 
markelin>;  quotas  to  avoid  undue  restric- 
tions of  marketing  has  been  u.-^ed 

Fifth  Increa.-.*^!  administrative  ex- 
pen.ses  have  substantially  strengthened 
the  overall  program. 

Sixth  Certain  varieties  of  Flue-cured 
tobacco  tliat  produce  a  large  proporUon 
of  undesirable  leaf  aie  being  discouraged 
by  heavy  discounts  under  the  price-sup- 
port prOiTram. 

Seventh  A  direct  attack  has  been 
made  on  the  surplus  problem  by  an  ex- 
pedited sales  program  Including  Public 
lAw  480  and  by  mearvs  of  barter.  There 
have  muved  about  250  million  pounds  of 
tobacco  through  title  I  of  the  Public  Law 
480  program  and  some  20  million  pounds 
oy  bartf-r 

Eighth  TTie  soil  bank  acreage  reserve 
was  used  a"^  a  temporary  emergency  pro- 
gram, and  it  aided  substantially  In  the 
reduction  of  surplus  tobacco 

Ninth  To  help  di.sjxi.se  of  old  .-^tocks  of 
dark  tobacco,  some  of  the  grower  asso- 
ciations in  recent  years  made  .sales  of  old 
stocks  on  a  competitive  bid  ba.'^is  This 
action  not  only  helped  dispo.se  of  these 
burdensome  stocks  but  also  made  it  pos- 
sible to  increase  the  movement  of  to- 
bacco Into  those  world  markets  that  can 
afford  to  purchase  tobacco  only  at  rela- 
tively low  prices. 

Tenth  Foreign  currencies  resulting 
from  F>ubllc  Law  480  sales  have  been  u.sed 
to  promote  and  develop  new  markets 
abroad  for  U.S.  tobacco  through  market 
development  projects.  These  projects 
are  carried  out  cooperatively  with  U  S 
and  foreign  trade  groups.  Promotional 
programs  have  helped  advertise  and  ex- 
pand consumption  of  tobacco  products 
contaming  U.S.  leaf.  Some  of  the  more 
important  accomplishmenLs  under  these 
projects  are  as  follows:  <a»  Several  coun- 
tries including  the  United  Kingdom  were 
enabled  to  build  up  stocks  of  U  S  leaf  to 
more  normal  levels;  tb)  several  coun- 
tries including  Thailand.  Japan  and  Fin- 
land have  been  able  to  introduce  new 
brands  of  cigarettes  containing  US.  to- 
bacco, and  ic)  consumption  of  US  leaf 
in  Japan  has  been  sub.stautially  in- 
creased 

Eleventh  Departmei-'.t  of  Agriculture 
tobacco  experts  have  been  sent  abroad 
to  study  and  evaluate  firsthand  the  for- 
eign tobacco  situation  for  recommenda- 
tions on  US  tobacco  programs  and  in- 
ternational trade. 

In  spite  of  the.se  constructive  activities. 
the  rigid  90  percent  of  parity  pnce-sup- 
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port  progiam  based  on  the  modernized 
parity  formula  has  not  worked  in  a  »ati»- 
factory  mi.nner. 

H.R.  96  44  proridea  that  the  level  of 
price  5Upi>ort  for  each  kind  of  tobacco 
for  which  marketing  quotas  are  not  dis- 
appro>ed  ijy  producers  will  be  as  follows: 
First.  For  the  1960  crop,  the  support 
level  will  DC  the  level  at  which  the  1959 
crop  was  supported  or  would  have  been 
8upfX)rted  li  marketing  quotas  had  been 
ui  effects- in  other  words,  a  1-year  freeze 
Second.  For  the  1961  crop  and  each 
subsequent  crop,  the  level  of  support  will 
be  determned  by  adjusting  the  1959  crop 
support  kvel.  or  the  level  at  which  the 
1959  crop  would  have  been  supported  if 
marketing  quotas  liad  been  m  effect,  up- 
ward or  downward  in  propoioion  to  the 
ratio  of  <i  I  tlie  average  for  the  3  preced- 
ing caiencar  years  of  the  index  of  prices 
paid  by  farmers,  includuig  wage  rates, 
interest.  8Ik1  taxes  to  (hi  the  1959  cai- 
eikdar  year  average  of  such  index. 

Under  the  modernised  parity  formiila 
now  in  effect  the  price-suppcrt  levels  lor 
tlie  major  kin<is  of  tobacco  are  expected 
to  increase  yubstiuiually  dunng  the  years 
just  aiiead.  For  example.  Uie  Depait- 
ment  of  Agriculture  e.stimates  that  for 
tne  next  fe«  crop  years  ti-c  price-support 
level  for  Flue-cured  tobacco  wJl  mcrease 
from  1  5  to  3  cent-s  per  pound  each  year 
and  for  burley  tobacco  such  mcrease  will 
be  about  2.5  cents  or  more  per  pound 
each  year.  These  projected  price  ui- 
creases  would  critically  aggravate  an  al- 
ready difficult  siturition  and  most  likely 
would  cause  further  substantial  loss  of 
our  export  market.'^  for  U.S  tobacco. 

As  A.saistant  Secretary  Marvm  McLain 
p^:nted  out  m  his  testimn-iy  before  our 
C(.mm.lVee 

Whll^  thli  bin  dop*  not  go  »«  Jar  M  w»" 
»  ;lcl  lUe,  It  d><*«*  rt-prwent  k  rtep  In  the 
rnjht  direction. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  not 
oppfised  to  the  pft.s.sage  of  the  bill  for 
tlie  following  specific  rea.sons: 

1  Our  primary  !nt<Tert  l.s  the  800.000  farm 
families  L.hfti  1o»jIc  to  t.bacjj  for  a  major 
pnrtlon  I  f  their  farm  inc-nie  TTie  pre*rr;t 
tcbacro  program  with  Its  bul'.t-Ui  firmula 
of  ever-lr.creaBing  levels  nf  price  support  Is 
speeOiug  htimogeuizatlon  at  home  and 
rapidly  ahniUtln^  oui  marlttt  Vo  domeiUc 
requlremeii'i 

2  Th!o  le^rlfilatlon  il.  >C8  eliminate  two  fac- 
tora  th.Tt  are  P5^«'^;!rtir.g  the  level  of  sup- 
port. T^.ese  are  «.»•  Iricrea*lng  lO-year  avrr- 
age  price  received  frr  tobncro  .inri  the  moving 
10- year  uverafre  \Rdrx  of  pncen  recp;.  ed  for 
all  agrlcalluriU  comin«xliue6.  The  uf.e  of 
the  averag.'  cJ  tne  latt  3  years'  index  of 
piicca  paid  by  I-rinfrs  as  pri^vided  In  this 
bin  offers  6ub6tant;al  st.'^^b'.lizlng  effects. 

S  Tobacci  leader?,  ffirm  orgrvnlratton 
leaders.  a«oclatl.rn  rfBrl.-Us  and  their  repre- 
sents t;.e»  in  CongreM  have  demons'.'ated  In 
195 J  and  again  In  1.^60  their  willingness  U) 
accept  reallrtJc  quotas  •«  provided  by  law 
The  Department  has  received  such  complete 
cooperation  from  the  tobacco  Industry  in 
the  dlsposlUon  of  CCC  loan  stocks  that  since 
January  1.  1959.  30  percent  of  all  loan  hold- 
tnen  of  CCC  have  been  absorbed  by  the 
Induatry  and  It  U  expert^l  that  another 
80  percent  will  be  ahf,   rbed  In   1960. 

4  Under  thl»  legiplaUon  it  la  expected 
that  the  Commodity  Credit  CorporaUcn  wUl 
have  subetantlaliy  lew  fxinds  Invested  In  the 
tobacco  price- Hup  port  operalloni  than  wouid 
otherwise  be  Invested. 


6  BtabUlMid  prk-ea  wUl  tend  to  prevent 
further  lots  of  market*  at  home  and  abroad. 

6  TTils  legislation  Is  supported  by  all  farm 
organiZiitioriS.  warehouseB  and  prtx;esslng 
groupe.  export  dealere,  and  tbe  domestic  In- 
dustry of  the  United  State*. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  am  sup- 
porting this  bill  because  it  is  a  step  to- 
ward the  President's  prograxn.  It  is  my 
hope  that  at  a  later  date  the  President  s 
entire  tobacco  prorram  will  be  adopted. 
Mr.  COOLEY,  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gcntle- 
miin  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  W.\tts]. 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dis- 
trict I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  the 
Sixth  District  of  Kentucky,  produces 
more  burley  tobacco  than  any  other  dis- 
trict In  the  United  States.  The  continu- 
ing success  of  the  tobacco  program  is 
Uierefore  of  very  great  importance  to 
the  people  of  my  district,  of  Kentucky, 
of  the  other  21  tobacco  producing  States, 
and  of  the  entire  country.  The  bill,  H.R. 
9664,  before  us  for  consideration  today 
Ls  a  good  bill— It  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  tobacco  growers  and  all  other  sectors 
of  the  tobacco  industry  and  in  the  inter- 
est of  our  national  economy.  It  Is  iden- 
tical with  H.R.  9671  which  I  introduced 
on  January  18.  It  has  the  support  of 
all  sectors  of  the  tobacco  industry  and 
deserves,  and  I  am  sure  will  receive,  the 
support  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
from  the  non-tobacco-producing  areas 
as  well  as  from  the  tobacco  growuig 
areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  piece  of  tobacco 
legLblation  originated  at  the  grassroots, 
among  tlie  people  who  grow  tobacco 
As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  there 
is  not  a  b;t  of  opposition  from  any  seg- 
ment of  the  tobacco  industry;  the  farm- 
ers, the  warehousemen,  the  dealers,  the 
growers,  and  tluir  association  all  are 
uniU-d.  ALso  there  has  been  a  unison  of 
mincis  among  not  only  these  groups  but 
the  farm  organizations  of  this  country, 
the  American  Farm  Bureau,  tlie  Grange, 
and  the  Farmers  Union.  The  bill  also 
has  the  approval  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

My  good  friend.  Watt  Abbitt,  the  dis- 
tinguished   chairman    cf    the    Tobacco 
gubcommittee  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,   and    other   colleague*   have 
pointed  out  why  this  bill  is  needed  and 
wh.Tt  its  purposes  are.    I  would  like  very 
brif'fly  to  mention  two  significant  rea- 
sons for  applauding   the  fact  that  this 
bill  l.'  here  before  us  for  consideration 
today.    PTrst.  It  would  have  been  ea«y  for 
the  tobacco  people  to  allow  price-support 
levels  to  continue  to  spiral  upward   in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  measure  which 
would   have   accomplished  substantially 
the  same  rt-sull  as  the  present  bill.  H.R. 
9664.  was  vetoed  last  year.    But  the  20- 
year  record  of  successful  operation  of  a 
sound    tobacco   program   was   not    built 
by  people  who  folded  up  In  the  face  of 
adversity.     Instead  of  quitting,  the  to- 
bacco people  continued  to  work  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  their  objective. 
The  fact  that  this  bill  is  before  us  re- 
flects  the    success   of   their   efforts.     It 
reaches  substantially  the  same  result  as 
the  bill  passed  last  year  and.  from  the 
standpoint  of  technique,  is  in  my  opin- 
ion, a  better  bilL 


The  second  signiiicant  aspect  of  tiM 
present  tobacco  situation  can  be  illus- 
trated by  about  four  figurea  The  to- 
tal U.S.  supply  of  t(*acco  has  been  re- 
duced in  4  years  from  6,370  million 
pounds  ot  5.801  miUion  pounds.  Stocks 
h^ld  imder  the  price  support  loan  pro- 
gram have  been  reduced  from  over  a 
bilhon  pounds  3  years  ago  to  about  700 
million  pounds  today  and  the  tobacco 
price  support  program  is  still  operating 
in  the  black.  This  remarkable  record  of 
adjuEtmg  the  actual  supply  to  the  de- 
sirable supply  level  is  the  result  of  fac- 
mg  squarely  the  fact  that  a  production 
control  and  price  support  program  can 
only  be  successful  when  production  is 
effectively  controlled. 

I  am  proud  of  the  part  PubUc  Law  21. 
which  I  sponsored  m  the  House  m  1955, 
has  played  in  firmmg  up  the  twin  pUlars 
upon  which  the  success  of  the  tot>acco 
program  is  based.  These  pillars  are. 
first,  a  balance  between  supply  and  de- 
mand and,  second,  fair  prices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  another  step  in 
the  efforts  that  the  tobacco  growers  have 
made  to  provide  for  themselves  a  sound 
tobacco  program,  one  that  has  func- 
tioned well,  and,  that  up  to  this  good 
day,  IS  a  supjx>rt  program  which  has 
not  cost  tlie  taxpayers  of  this  country 
a  single  dime,  and  has  operated  better 
than  any  that  has  t>een  put  out  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  complete- 
ly out  of  line  and  remiss  in  my  duties  if 
I  did  not  take  this  opportunity  to  evi- 
dence my  appreciation  cf  the  untiring 
and  exhaustive  efforts  put  forth  m  be- 
half of  this  measure  by  my  Kentucky 
colleagues.  Their  unison  of  effort  in 
tins  instance  is  only  carrying  out  that 
which  they  have  always  given  to  meas- 
mes  affectuig  the  tobacco  growers  of 
Kentucky  and  the  Nation. 

Particularly  do  I  wish  to  commend 
the  splendid  cooperation  and  the  excel- 
lent spadework  that  has  been  done  by 
my  neightxjring  district  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Frank  Chelf,  of  Lebanon. 
His  district,  next  to  mine,  is  the  largest 
burley  producing  tobacco  district  in 
Kentuckj-.  Frakk,  as  usual,  has  been 
extremely  helpful  in  mar&haling  the 
forces;  in  explaining  the  purpose  and 
objective  of  the  measure;  the  need  for 
it  and  its  effect.  His  versatility  m  par- 
hamentary  procedures,  his  knowledge  of 
our  tobacco  program  and  the  needs  of 
the  grower  and  eveiT  segment  of  the  in- 
dustiT  has  come  about  not  only  through 
his  own  industry,  but  through  the  ex- 
perience that  can  only  be  gained  by 
continuity  of  service  in  this  great  legis- 
lative body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill  and 
ought  to  be  passed.  I  am  sure  it  will 
be. 

Mr.  LANKFORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WATTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LANKFORD.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  support  of  this  bill.  It  is 
sometliing  that  is  badly  needed  by  the 
tobacco  growers.  We  in  Maryland  are 
100   percent   in   support   of  it,   and  we 
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feel  It  will  go  a  long  way  toward  broad- 
ening our  markets  abroad  on  which  we 
are  so  dependent. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  TuckI. 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
commend  the  CMnmittee  on  Agriculture, 
particxilarly  its  distinguished  chairman. 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
CooLEY],  and  the  SubcMnmittee  on  To- 
bacco, particularly  its  chairman,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Abbitt].  for  the  fine  work  they 
have  done  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor  for  consideration. 

I  would  like  to  associate  with  them  and 
to  say  I  strongly  support  it. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill  'H.R  9664  > 
to  stabilize  suppwrt  levels  for  tobacco 
against  disruptive  fluctuations  and  to 
provide  for  adjustment  in  such  levels  in 
relation  to  farm  cost. 

This  proposal  has  been  very  carefully 
considered  by  our  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  I  hope  the 
bill  will  pass  as  reported  by  that  great 
committee. 

A  list  of  the  organizations  supporting 
this  legislation  is  contained  in  House 
Report  No.  1242.  Those  groups  and  or- 
ganizations unanimously  adopted  a  reso- 
lution recommending  that  tobacco  legis- 
lation be  enacted  to  maintain  a  continu- 
ing program  in  tobacco  and  to  stabilize 
the  price  support  of  tobacco  to  prevent 
its  spiraling  due  to  a  decline  in  prices  of 
other  agricultural  commodities.  They 
reccwnmended  that  the  tobacco  support 
level  in  1960  be  the  same  as  in  1959  and 
that  in  subsequent  years  the  sup{X)rt 
price  be  adjusted  from  the  1959  level  in 
direct  proportion  to  changes  in  prices 
paid  by  farmers  for  commodities  pur- 
chased, using  the  previous  3 -year  mov- 
ing average  as  a  base. 

This  bill  spells  out  a  plan  which  pro- 
vides that  supports  will  remain  this  year 
at  the  1959  level  and  in  succeeding  years 
will  go  up  or  down  in  relation  to  a  3 -year 
average  of  the  price  index  for  commodi- 
ties which  the  farmers  must  buy 

The  bill  has  the  support  of  all  seg- 
ments of  the  tobacco  industry  and  I  be- 
lieve I  voice  the  overwhelming  sentiment 
among  the  tobacco  growers  of  my  district 
when  I  say  that  they  desire  the  legisla- 
tion here  proposed. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky    [Mr.  N.^itcher]. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
tobacco  program  is  not  one  of  govern- 
mental regimentation,  but  is  a  program 
which  permits  the  farmer  to  play  the 
leading  part  in  keepmg  supply  m  line 
with  demand. 

We  have  price  supports  of  90  percent 
of  parity  on  tobacco  today  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  tobacco  program  has  never 
operated  at  a  loss  to  the  C3rovernment  and 
tobacco  has  always  paid  its  way.  To- 
bacco pays  in  more  ways  than  one.  For 
instance,  the  local  taxing  communities. 
States,  and  Federal  Government  receive 
some  $21/2  billion  per  annum  in  taxes 
alone   from   tobacco   products. 

The  tobacco  producers  of  Kentucky  are 
united  in  their  support  of  the  tobacco 
marketing  quota  price  supports  and  in- 


spection program.  In  order  to  maintain 
price  supports  at  90  percent,  you  must 
have  acreage  controls. 

When  tobacco  is  In  trouble,  Kentucky 
is  in  trouble.  Approximately  46  percent 
of  the  total  farm  income  from  agricul- 
tural commodities  in  Kentucky  is  re- 
ceived from  tobacco. 

In  order  to  protect  tobacco,  we  must 
continue  our  fl.?ht  for  freer  world  trade 
Over  60  countries  have  raised  the  import 
duties  on  tobacco  and  tobacco  productc5. 
We  al.so  find  restrictive  practices  freely 
employed.  Last  year  one  country  sud- 
denly increased  its  import  duty  on  un- 
manufactured tobacco  from  '00  to  200 
percent.  This  same  country  was  ready 
and  willing  to  continue  accepting  mutual 
a.ssistance  funds  from  us  and  at  the 
same  time  clasing  the  door  on  American 
tobacco.  At  the  proper  time  objections 
were  made  and  finally  the  100  percent  in- 
crease was  removed.  Some  countries 
have  provisions  that  tobacco  can  be  im- 
ported only  on  the  basis  of  certification 
of  a  deficiency  in  domestic  production. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  imperative  that  our 
domestic  and  foreign  tobacco  markets  t>e 
maintained,  and  the  only  way  we  will 
ever  obtain  freer  trade  in  tobacco  is  to 
adopt  a  policy  of  protection  which  will 
not  only  be  agreed  upon,  but  enforced  by 
our  Department  of  State  and  our  Depart- 
ment  of   Agriculture. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  ChilfI.  And  may  I  congratulate 
him  for  his  interest  in  this  legislation 
and  hLs  help  to  us  in  all  mat  ters  pertain- 
ing; to  the  welfare  of  th*^  tobacco  farmer. 
Mr.  CHELP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sin- 
cerely trust  that  the  House  will  .support 
this  legislation  today  becau.se  it  Is  not 
only  needed  but  It  is  a  fair,  honest  bill 
that  has  the  unanimous  support  of  the 
entire  tobacco  industry  Believe  It  or 
not — Secretary  Benson  is  even  in  agree- 
ment. t)ecau':e  in  a  letter  tfl  Hon  H«rold 
CooLEY  on  February  2,  1960.  Mr  Benson 
says: 

This  Department  Is  not  opposM  to  the 
passat^e  if  this  legislation. 

Now  that  is  really  something. 

The  Fourth  Congre.ssional  District  of 
Kentucky — that  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent here — is  second  in  burlt-y  tobacco 
production  only  to  the  Sixth  District  of 
Kentucky  so  ably  and  conscientioosiy 
represented  by  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, John  Watts.  In  our  two  dis- 
tricts, we  produce  approximately  74  per- 
cent of  ail  burley  tobacco  grown  in  K^-n- 
tucky  which,  in  turn,  markets  about  65 
percent  of  the  total  burley  crop  raised  m 
the  world. 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  H  R  9664. 
Introduced  by  my  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able W.\TT  Abbitt,  of  Virginia.  He  has 
been  most  kind,  understanding,  and 
graciou.s  to  all  of  us  who  repre.sent  to- 
bacco farmers.  Although  many  of  us 
are  on  other  committees  of  the  House. 
Watt  Abbitt.  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Tobacco  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  always  al- 
lows us  to  come  and  sit  with  his  commit- 
tee on  every  piece  of  legislation  that 
affects  our  farmers.  We  are  not  only 
permitted  to  sit  with  his  commiUee,  we 


are  allowed  the  privilege  of  questioning 
the  witnesses  and  to  testify  If  we  so  de- 
sire Truly  then,  due  to  the  kindness 
of  Chairman  Abbitt.  we  are  ex  officio  or 
unofficial  members  of  his  Tobacco  .Sub- 
committee, and  I  want  him  to  know  that 
my  people  are  grateful  to  him  and  to 
Chairman  Harold  Cocn.EY  for  this  con- 
sideration. While  It  !s  true  that  my  Ken- 
tucky colleai'ue,><.  John  Watts.  Carl 
Perkins  Frank  Stubbi  efiei  d.  and  myself 
have  identical  bills  on  this  .same  subject 
matter,  we  wholeheartedly  join  Chair- 
man Abbitt  and  urge  all  of  our  friends 
here  in  the  House  today  to  suppwrt  his 
bill  H  R   9664 

My  fnenri.s  this  bill  means  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  financial  lifeline  of  my 
people  becau.se  burley  tobacco  is  not 
only  our  cash  crop  but  it  Is  our  very  life- 
blood  We  have  always  had  a  fine  to- 
bacco program  Those  of  us  who  repre- 
sent our  tobacco  farmers  have  worked 
diligently  and  tirele.s.sly  over  the  years  to 
create  and  maintain  it  We  have  come 
before  you  from  time  to  time  and  have 
a-sked  voluntarily  that  our  acreage  quotas 
be  cut  We  did  this  not  becau.se  we 
wanted  to  do  it — but  becau.se  we  wanted 
to  pre.serve  and  to  protect  our  market 
and  our  price  Our  people  were  willing 
to  .sacrifice  in  order  to  maintain  our 
hard-won  gains  This  legislation — 
which  has  already  been  fully  explained  to 
you — will  help  us  to  keep  our  program 
on  .solid  cround  and  also  help  those  of 
us  who  hail  from  the  tobacco  areas  from 
costing  the  Federal  Trea.sury  any  money 
At  present,  our  tobacco  program  stands 
on  it.s  own  bottom  financially — let  us 
keep  It  that  way  I  urge  your  support 
of  H  R  9664 

-Mr  COOLET^  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  timp  a.s  he  may  de.sire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  I  Mr    Jennings  ) 

Mr  JENNINGS  Mr  Chairman.  I  am, 
of  course,  supporting  the  p>a.ssage  of  H  R. 
96G4  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  I  Mr  Abbitt!  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  Introduced  a  compamon  bill,  H.R. 
9667. 

Last  year  it  was  my  privilege  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  that  had  as  its  objective  the 
stabilization  of  price  support  levels  for 
our  tobacco  A  bill  .similar  to  the  one  I 
spon.sored  was  pa.':sed  by  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  but  unfortunately  It  was 
vetoed  when  it  reached  the  President. 

The  9th  District  of  Virginia,  which  I 
represent,  is  a  burley  tobacco  producing 
area  I  am  pleased  that  the  Virginia 
Burley  Tobacco  Growers  .^.ssocintlon  has 
always  been  behind  this  and  other  con- 
.^tructive  legislation.  It  is  one  of  the 
groups  that  is  now  supporting  this  bill 
to  take  the  place  of  the  vetoed  mea.^ure 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is.  as  stated, 
to  stabilize  the  price  of  our  tobacco  It 
will  not  cost  the  producer .  it  will  not  co.st 
the  consumer:  in  effect,  it  will  aid  both 
the  producer  and  the  manufacturer  in 
stabilizing  tobacco  prices  and  expanding 
domestic   and   foreign   tobacco  markets. 

Mr  GARY  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  JENNINGS  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr  GARY.  I  want  to  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  that  I  come  from 
the  largest  cigarette  manufacturing  cen- 
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ter  in  the  entire  world.  My  native  city 
of  Richmond  manufactures  more  cigar- 
ettes than  any  other  community  in  the 
world.  I  want  to  a.ssociate  myself  with 
the  views  of  my  colleague  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Jennings  1.  and  also  associate  my- 
self with  the  patron  of  this  legislation, 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Ab- 
bitt), in  the  support  of  his  bill. 

Mr  JENNINGS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  kind  remarks.  I  regret  that 
the  Department  of  A^:riculture.  and  cer- 
tain organizations  on  a  national  level 
opposed  the  bill  last  year,  which,  in  ef- 
fect, led  to  the  veto  and  caused  it  to  wait 
for  1  year.  So,  I  do  urge  the  pa-ssage  of 
this  bill  because  it  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  all  concerned. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  JENNINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS  Does  the  gentleman  say 
that  this  is  not  going  to  increase  the 
cost  of  my  smoking  tobacco'' 

Mr  JENNINGS.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  can  rest  assured  it  will  not 
cost  him  anything  I  am  glad.  Indeed, 
that  he  is  one  of  those  who  enjoys  the 
pleasure  of  the  tobacco  industry  in  smok- 
ing 

Mr  COOLEY.  Mi  Chairman.  I  yield 
sujh  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr  Perkins  i. 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Chamnan.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  legislation. 

As  I  understand,  this  legislation  pro- 
vides that  the  support  price  for  burley 
tobacco  in  1960  remain  at  the  1959  level 
and  thereafter  bo  tied  to  the  prices  paid 
for  labor  and  other  commodities. 

The  burlfy  tobacco  program  perha^is 
has  been  the  mo.st  successful  of  all  the 
farm  programs  and  i.s  operating  at  little 
or  no  cost  to  the  Government.  The  bur- 
ley tobacco  farmer  continues  to  show  a 
willingness  to  cooperate  with  a  .sound 
price  support  acreage  control  program. 
He  should  not  t>e  penalized  for  the  failure 
of  Congre.ss  to  recognize  this  attitude 
which  would  allow  the  tobacco  propram 
to  be  emasculated  because  of  the  failure 
of  one  or  two  other  farm  programs. 

In  the  district  that  I  repre.sent.  I  have 
some  20  000  small  growers  and  I  want  to 
state  that  they  are  in  gen«^ral  .satisfied 
with  the  present  tobacco  program  The 
small  grower  cannot  stand  any  further 
reduction  In  acreage  Personally.  I  feel 
the  rigid  price  support  program,  insofar 
as  burley  tobacco  is  concerned,  has 
worked  well  In  fact,  the  support  price 
has  only  risen  8  cents  over  the  past  6 
years,  that  is  from  47  to  55  cents,  I  want 
to  further  state  that  I  am  not  alarmed 
by  statements  that  we  need  flexible  price 
supports. 

With  resi^ect  to  the  desirability  of  pre- 
venting further  increases  in  tobacco  sup- 
port prices  in  the  immediate  future, 
there  is  general  agreement  that  unless 
the  support  price  is  stabilized  at  or  near 
present  levels,  exports  in  all  probability 
will  decrease  This  perhaps  could  be 
most  .serious  for  the  producers  of  Flue- 
cured  and  other  types  of  tobacco  where 
as  much  as  40  percent  of  the  crop  is  ex- 
ported. Its  influence  could  spread  to  the 
producers  of  burley  and  for  this  reason 


I  introduced  a  companion  biU  and  am 
supporting  the  legislation. 

The  tobacco  farmer  in  the  counties 
th.at  I  represent  cannot  absorb  addi- 
tional acreage  reductions  in  the  face  of 
current  economic  conditions. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  use  to  the 
gentleman   from   Kentucky    [Mr.   Stub- 

BLEFIELD  :  . 

Mr  STUBBLEFIELD.     Mr.  Chairman. 

1  wish  to  record  my  complete  support  for 
H.R  9664.  The  tobacco  producer  and 
trade  organizations  and  our  national 
farm  organizations  are  to  be  commended 
for  bringing  to  the  Tobacco  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
the  proposal  which  led  to  the  bill  before 
us  here  today. 

I  would  like  to  especially  commend  the 
two  cochairmen  of  the  group  represent- 
ing the  35  organizations  supporting  this 
bill  They  are  Burl  St.  Clair,  president 
of  the  Kentucky  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, and  Fred  Royster,  of  Henderson, 
N.C.,  managing  director  of  the  Bright 
Belt  Auction  Warehouse  Association. 
Our  tobacco  leaders  showed  wisdom  in 
selecting  these  two  able  and  distin- 
guished gentlemen  to  head  up  this  op- 
eration. They  have  done  an  oustanding 
job. 

Mr.  COOLEY.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  mmules  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Van  IK 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  indicate  my  op- 
position to  the  continuance  of  either 
tobacco  or  peanuts  as  basic  crops  within 
the  program  of  agricultural  supports. 
Neither  crop  can  qualify  as  an  essential 
basic  food. 

However,  if  the  proponents  of  this 
legislation  are  correct  in  saying  tJiat  it 
will  reduce  Federal  contributions  to  the 
tobacco  support  program  while  increas- 
ing gams  to  the  producer,  the  manufac- 
turer, and  the  consumer.  It  will  be  per- 
forming the  marvel  of  recent  times  m 
agricultuial  legislation.  The  effect  of 
tills  legislation  and  its  application  to 
other  products  of  American  agncultvu-e 
should  be  carefully  watched. 

I  want  to  take  this  time.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  call  attention  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  who  are 
on  the  floor  today  to  the  fact  that  Uie 
State  of  Ohio  is  being  sued  this  week  by 
the  Federal  GoveiTunent  for  the  sum  of 
$28,000  for  growing  too  much  wheal  on 
farms  in  eight  mental  and  f>enal  in- 
stitutions operated  by  the  State.  The 
wheat  raised  on  tliese  institutional  farms 
is  not  sold  to  the  public  but  is  used  ex- 
clusively for  making  flour  and  other 
commodities  for  these  institutions. 

The  tragedy  of  this  shameful  and  po- 
Utically  inspired  litigation  is  Uiat  Ohio 
welfare  institutions  are  being  fined  and 
penalized  for  spending  money  and  ener- 
gy raising  grain  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment refmes  and  offers  free  of  charge 
as  a  surplus  commodity. 

Tliis  litigation  is  unique  and  raises 
an  important  issue  between  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments.  The  constitu- 
tional questions  involved  could  become 
very  grave. 

This  litigation  Is  perhaps  the  first  in- 
stance in  tile  hi.story  of  the  United  States 


in  which  a  sovereign  State  is  being  sued 
for  ref usmg  a  Federal  gift. 

I  hope  that  your  committee  will  very 
quickly  look  into  the  problem  created  by 
the  Ohio  situation  and  take  such  steps 
as  are  necessary  to  eliminate  this  type 
of  ridiculous  litigation  between  Uie 
Federal  Government  and  the  several 
States. 

Mr  COOLEY  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Bailey  1. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  some  six 
or  seven  of  the  counties  in  southwe.stern 
West  Virginia  grow  the  same  type  of 
burley  tobacco  that  is  grown  in  the  ad- 
joining area  of  the  great  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, The  Representatives  m  the  House 
from  Kentucky  are  unanimous  in  tiiat 
this  is  the  proper  approach  to  the  legis- 
lation, and  it  is  a  pleasure  for  West  Vir- 
ginia to  join  them  in  support  of  this 
legislation.  The  distinguished  gentle- 
m.an  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Watts  1  said 
It  was  a  program  which  was  not  costing 
the  taxpayers  anything.  If  that  be  the 
case,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
have  the  unanimous  endorsement  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Lennon], 

Mr  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
production  of  Flue-cured  tobacco  in  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  North 
Carolina  is  not  only  our  line,  it  is  our 
way  of  life.  We  have  in  that  particular 
congressional  district  nine  communities 
that  have  auction  markets. 

I  certainly  am  happy  to  support  this 
legislation  because  it  eliminates  factors 
that  have  heretofore  been  geared  to  the 
price-support  level  of  Flue-cured  to- 
bacco. In  this  bill  price  support  is 
geared  only  to  the  question  of  the  cost 
of  production  and  nothing  else  The 
growers  of  North  Carolina  and  the  Na- 
tion believe  in  this  tjT>e  of  legislation. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr,  B.o.ssl  on  putting  his  finger 
on  the  troubles  we  are  having  with  our 
surplus  programs,  the  unwillingness  of 
our  growers  to  come  to  the  Congress  and 
ask  that  their  acres  be  reduced  when 
surpluses  accumulate.  That  ha*  m<*de 
a  success  of  the  tobacco  program  in  this 
country,  the  willingness  of  the  growers 
when  the  time  came  to  come  to  the  Con- 
gress and  accept  the  necessary  cuts  m 
acreage  in  order  to  keep  supplies  in  line 
with  demands. 

This  program  has  never  cost  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  one  dime.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  brought  into  the  coffers 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
through  the  Federal  tax  on  tobacco 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  ?2 
billion,  and  there  is  another  billion  that 
goes  into  the  treasuries  of  the  several 
States  and  communities  of  the  country. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  imporunt 
and  vital  legislation. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  &sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hoe\-enJ  may  extend  his 
rejnarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  aa  introduced  by  the 
distingiiished  gentleman  from  Virginia 
and  reported  unanimously  by  our  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  This  bill  in  fact 
has  virtually  unanimous  support  from 
the  entire  tobacco  industry  and  from  all 
interested  farm  organizations.  It  Is  not 
opposed  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. I  Itnow  of  no  one  in  the  agricul- 
tural community  who  is  opposed  to  it. 

I  would  like  to  make  the  record  crystal 
clear  as  to  just  what  this  bill  does  and 
why  it  does  it. 

In  order  to  understand  exactly  what 
this  bill  does,  one  must  review  the  opera- 
tion of  the  present  parity  formula. 

Prior  to  1950  the  parity  price  of  all 
sigriculturai  commodities  was  computed 
by  multiplying  the  price  received  from 
each  commodity  during  some  previous 
normal  period  by  An  index  number  called 
the  parity  index  reflecting  the  increase 
since  that  base  period  in  the  price  of 
things  farmers  buy.  The  effect  of  this 
computation  was  to  establish  a  parity 
price  for  each  commodity  designed  to 
give  a  unit  of  that  commodity  the  same 
relative  purchasing  power  it  had  in  the 
base  period.  This  computation  was 
called  "old  parity." 

In  the  Agricultural  Acts  of  1948  and 
1949.  Congress  adopted  a  new  parity 
formula  which  basically  did  two  things: 
First,  it  substituted  a  price  based  on  the 
most  recent  10-year  average  of  prices  re- 
ceived for  each  agricultural  commodity 
for  the  previously  fixed  price  base  period ; 
and  second,  it  added  a  totally  new  inter- 
commodity  relationship  factor  m  that  it 
provided  that  the  parity  index  should 
be  applied  to  agricultural  prices  as  a 
whole  to  determine  the  pancy  price  for 
all  agricultural  commodities,  in  order 
that  the  parity  level  of  each  individual 
commodity  would  reCect  the  relative 
price  of  each  commodity  to  the  total  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  recent  10-year  mar- 
ket average  for  each  commodity  in  rela- 
tion to  the  10-year  market  average  for 
all  commodities.  This  calculation  is 
called  "modernized  parity."  All  but  five 
commodities  are  under  this  modernized 
parity  formula.  These  five  are  under 
what  Is  called  "transitional  parity"  or  a 
statistical  program  of  transferring  from 
old  to  modernized  parity  in  an  orderly 
manner. 

The  bill  before  us  provides  that  the 
level  of  price  support  for  each  kind  of 
tobacco  for  which  farmers  approve  mar- 
keting quotas  will  be  as  follows: 

(a)  For  the  1960  crop  the  level  of  sup- 
port in  dollars  and  cents  will  be  the  same 
as  in  1959.  This  is  a  1-year  freeze  or  a 
ceiling  price.  It  will  prevent  the  price 
support  of  tobacco  from  going  any  higher 
In  1960  than  it  was  in  1959. 

(b)  In  1961  and  subsequent  years,  the 
year  1959  will  be  used  as  a  base  period 
and  the  calculations  will  be  similar,  but 
not  Identical  to.  the  old  parity  formula. 
The  level  of  support  in  1959  will  be  mul- 
tiplied by  the  ratio  of  the  moving  3- 
year  parity  Index  to  the  1959  parity  in- 
dex. In  other  words,  the  bill  removes 
from  the  modernized  formula  the  10- 
year  moving  average  of  prices  received 
for  all  agricultural  commodities  and 
changes  adjustment  of  the  parity  index 
from  a  1-year  to  a  moving  3-year  aver- 


age. In  addition,  the  bUl  deletes  the 
statistical  adjustment  of  the  moving  10- 
year  average  of  prices  received  for  all 
commodities. 

The  followtn*  Is  an  example  of  thia 
calculation  on  Flue-cured  tobacco  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Agriculture : 

Tlue-<rured  tobacco     Example  of  ealculation 
of  support   level   by  prcrposed  legtslation 

1.  IMi  .sui'[H  rt  lev.-;  fame  <is  Tj.'.'.'    V.  ',  -of.u  ^r  i«o'in'l', 

2.  For  1961,  tht'  »api«jrt  level  will  be  detcrnuu*.!  n» 

follow ': 

IfW  vininl  iri'lPT  of  r>f1<>«  paid  ' „ . 2^ 

1   T<i  innunl  tTi'!.-i  ol  t>ricP8  t>«i<l . 'iW 

l'jt*>  '  dfirmai  iU'Wi  u/  I'nces  i>i»id 303 

J.  l»58-60  svenigp.  annual  Index  of  price*  p«k1 7X 

i.  19.'»-80  sver-tge  of  pricea  paid    »B      „  . 

1989  index  of  priow  p*W     ~JW~*^  P»"t»». 
i.  58  1  rwits  per  pound   X  100  percent- 56.5  cents  per 

PCKIII'I. 

4.  Fur  !  •52.  the  3  veart  annual  In^Jei  of  prlcea  paid  used 
»  ;ii  tf  19.59,  iy6i\  Mil  1&61,  ami  the  •Tenwte  ol  thew 
3  will  he  div-lded  by  298  Uhe  196»  index). 

I  Trioee  [wud  f>y  (artv.tn,  Inciudinc  wace  rata*.  lotenA, 
and  taxes. 
>  Not  ao  estlmata,  bat  u5ed  for  atplMHtnry  pur;>ose« 

only 

In  brief.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  aban- 
dons 90  percent  of  modernized  parity  and 
establishes  a  new  and  unique  typf  of 
parity  formula  for  tobacco  for  the  1961 
and  subsequent  crops.  In  1960  there  is 
a  plain  and  simple  freeze  based  on  the 
dollars-and-cent5  level  of  support.  This 
1.S  pretty  clo,se  to  my  amrndmont  offered 
to  last  years  tobacco  bill  which  would 
have  called  for  a  2-ypar  freeze  of  to- 
bacco supports  until  a  new  formula  could 
be  worked  out.  This  bill  for  all  practical 
P'arpoi-cs  is  a  2 -year  freeze  on  tobacco 
price  supports. 

The  reasons  why  we  have  this  bill 
before  us  are  simply  that  our  American 
tobacco  has  been  losing  many  of  its 
export  markets  because  of  the  statistical 
abbreviations  of  the  modernized  parity 
formula  for  tobacco  with  price  supports 
fegKcd  by  law  at  90  percent  of  that 
formula.  Another  reason  Is  the  fact  that 
unless  some  action  Is  taken  further  acre- 
age allotment  cuts  would  be  necessary. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
jitands  as  recognition  of  the  fact  that  90 
I)ercent  of  modernized  parity  for  tobacco 
is  unsound  and  should  be  corrected;  it 
will  keep  tobacco  price  supports  from 
tjoing  above  the  1959  level  for  at  lea.st  2 
years;  it  will  help  us  regain  .some  of  our 
oversea  markets  lost  to  vigorous  for- 
eign competition;  it  will  prevent  further 
licreage  allotment  cuts  for  tobacco 
;!armers  whose  average  burley  allotment 
now  is  only  1  02  acres  per  farm,  and. 
:1nally,  it  will  decrease  the  costs  of  the 
•xtbacco  program. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
.5uch  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
:nan  from  Maine  (Mr   McIwtire!. 

Mr.  McINTTRE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  extend 
my  sincere  congratulations  to  the  to- 
Dacco  industry  on  Its  awareness  of  and 
proposed  solution  to  the  competitive 
market  problems  facing  that  commodity. 
This  great  industry  should  be  con- 
gratulated first  for  recognizing  the  weak- 
nesses m  the  present  price  support  sys- 
tem employed  for  tobacco.  The  admis- 
sion that  price  .supports  based  on  90  per- 
cent of  the  modernized  formula  may  be 
a  bitter  pill  to  .'^wallow  for  many  groups 
and  individuals  within  the  industry,  but 
taking  this  medicine  is  a  clear  tribute  to 
their    courage    and    intelligence.     H  R 


9664  which  freezes  price  supports  In  1960 
and  then  removes  the  lO-year  moving 
averagf"  of  prices  received  for  both  to- 
bacco and  for  all  agricultural  commodi- 
ties while  usmg  a  3 -year  movmg  avera«;e 
parity  mdex  related  to  a  1959  base  pe- 
riod, is  indt'cd  a  drastic  change  In  the 
parity  formula. 

The  tobacco  industry  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  adopting  such  a  drastic 
mea^sure  which  will  actually  prevent 
prices  from  rising  for  1  year  definitely 
and  for  2  years  most  probably.  It  is  not 
ofltn  that  a  commodity  group  seeks 
lower  prices.  Most  uiu^n  it  U  the  re- 
▼erse. 

The  industry  is  to  be  complimented  on 
Its  aAariiH.ss  of  the  effect  of  foreign 
competition  in  the  world  mariteta.  The 
industry  s  action  m  supiorting  this  legis- 
lation serves  notice  on  the  world  that  the 
A.aifrlcan  tobacco  indu.stry  is  gomg  to 
mi'fw  competition  and  that  the  U  S  Gov- 
ernment IS  not  going  to  hold  a  price  um- 
brrlla  over  continually  expanding  for- 
eign competitors 

And.  finally.  Mr.  Cliairman.  the  In- 
da^tri'  should  be  congratulated  for  realiz- 
ing the  effect  that  continually  nsmg 
support  prices  have  on  tobacco  growers. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  on  various  occa- 
sions by  the  distin.?uishod  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr  Watts!  that  his 
burley  producers  have  had  acreage  cuts 
of  from  4.')  to  .^0  percent  Thl.^  legisla- 
tion which  is  designed  to  prevent  any 
furihrr  acieage  cuts  by  moving  more  to- 
bacco into  markets,  is  sound.  H  R  9664 
sliould  be  enacted  and  I  give  my  support 
to  Its  pa-ssage  by  the  House  today. 

In  closm,'  may  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  AsBrrr]  for 
sporisoruig  this  leKislallon. 

Mr  DAGUK.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman frum  New  York    iMr.  Pi«jei«]. 

Mr  PIRNIE.  Mr  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  which  con- 
sidered this  legislation  I  should  like  to 
expre.ss  my  pleasure  at  bt'ing  able  to  work 
with  our  distinguished  chairman,  the 
gt-ntleman  from  Virginia.  In  bringing  to 
this  Houi«  constructive  legislation  which 
Is  designed  to  permit  the  tobacco  indus- 
try to  hold  its  position  in  foreign  com- 
petition. We  believe  this  measure  is 
constructive,  and  we  are  glad  It  comes 
btfore  the  House  with  the  type  of  sup- 
port It  is  now  accorded. 

Mr  DAGUE.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  L.ay  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  lUuiois  .Mr.  Michel  I. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
a'-k  the  chairman  of  the  committee  If  I 
understand  correctly  that  in  altering  the 
formula  we  are  in  effect  raismg  the  price 
support  on  tobacco? 

Mr  CijOLEY.  No;  it  Is  exactly  the 
opposite. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Then  we  are  lowering 
it? 

Mr  COOLEY  It  is  preventing  an  In- 
crease which  would  occur  unless  this  leg- 
islation IS  passed. 

Mr  MICHEL.  What  would  the  price- 
support  level  be,  approximately? 

Mr  C00IJ:Y.  It  depends  on  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  tobacco. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Are  we  embracing, 
then,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  pol- 


icy of  returnirig  to  more  flexible  price 
supports  if  we  support  this  kind  of  leg- 
islation? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No;  we  are  not  adopt- 
ing Secretary  Ben.«on's  policy.  We  are 
not  embracing  flexible  price  supports 
We  are  merely  preventing  an  unusual  or 
undue  increase  in  the  price  .support  levels 
because  cf  the  decline  in  prices  of  other 
commodl'  les 

Mr    MICHEL      I  appreciate 

Mr.  CC'OLEY.  No.  you  will  never  be 
able  to  make  me  say  1  am  embracing  Mr. 
Benson 

Mr  MICHEL  I  appreciate  the  chair- 
man's ccmments  I  have  just  been  a 
little  bit  confu.sed.  but  I  have  been  en- 
joying It  because  this  is  the  first  time  I 
can  remember  In  recent  years  where  an 
agricultural  bill  came  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  In  which  there  h.a.s  been  so  much 
agreement  and  good  feeling,  and  even 
our  Secretary  of  Agriculture  now  ap- 
parently is  bfing  commended  Indirectly 
by  Mem!)ers  from  the  tobacco  growing 
regions  us  to  the  good  sense  he  is  exer- 
cising, 

Mr  COOLEY  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  commend  the  Secretary  for  embrac- 
ing the  hill  prepared  by  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry and  pre-sentf-d  by  the  gentleman 
from  Vir-:inia  I  Mr   Abbitti 

Mr  MICHEL.  Does  the  chairman 
think  th=Te  is  a  possibility  of  this  kind 
of  amicable  agreement  being  reached  on 
any  of  ttie  othi  r  .so-called  basic  crops? 

Mr  C<X3LEY  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man aski'd  the  question.  I  think  if  other 
program?  with  reference  to  basic  com- 
modities had  been  administered  as  ef- 
fectively as  the  tobacco  program  has 
been  administered,  they  would  not  be 
In  the  d  faculties  that  they  are  now  In. 
In  other  words,  they  did  not  reduce  their 
productl  )n  at  the  time  when  they  should 
have  rc<  uced  it.  The  tobacco  farmers 
have,  as  indicated  in  the  Secretary's  let- 
ter, been  willing  to  embrace  realistic 
controls  ind  quotas 

Mr  m:  CHEL  'Wlien  was  the  time  that 
they  should  have  reduced  their  produc- 
tion^ 

Mr  COOLEY.  Well.  I  will  tell  you 
when  th.it  time  was  I  think  in  the  mid- 
dle of  1953  when  there  was  the  cessation 
of  hosti.ities  on  the  fighting  front  m 
Korea  and  we  had  large  crops  of  all  com- 
modities planted,  the  following  year  they 
should  have  drastically  reduced  the  acre- 
age. Tliat  is  what  we  did  in  tobacco 
Tobacco  growers  have  taken  a.s  hiph  as  a 
27-porcent  reduction  In  1  year  The  last 
reduction  was  20  percent  We  have  tried 
to  keep  our  acreage  in  line  with  the  de- 
mands (if  the  trade 

Mr  MCHEL.  With  that  much  of  a 
reduction  in  acreage,  what  has  been  the 
result  sc  far  as  the  lass  in  net  income? 

Mr.  COOLEY  We  have  had  stability 
of  pricfs  straight  through  year  after 
year  Naturally,  the  farmer  has  .sus- 
tained S3me  loss  in  his  overall  volume  .so 
far  as  his  income  is  concerned,  but  he 
has  bee:i  willing  to  do  that  and  to  hold 
on  to  tl  is  program  while  the  producers 
of  other  commodities  have  not  been  will- 
ing to  do  that. 

Mr.  VICHEL.  I  appreciate  the  chair- 
man s  rt  plies  to  my  questions  I  am  glad 
to  see  tie  tobacco  farmei  doing  so  well 


and  wish  we  could  say  the  same  for  the 
rest  of  agriculture  There  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  that  the  root  of  our  problem 
stems  from  the  fact  that  the  Congress 
did  not  face  up  to  its  resp>onsibility  at 
the  close  of  World  War  II.  There  was 
absolutely  no  justification  whatsoever  in 
continuing  to  encourage  the  marginal 
and  submarginal  producer  with  high 
ncid  price  supports  after  the  end  of  hos- 
tilities. We  should  have  returned  im- 
mediately 1.0  prewar  conditions,  but  it 
just  proves  again  how  reluctant  the  Con- 
gress has  been  to  face  up  to  reality,  and 
the  longer  we  delay,  the  rougher  it  be- 
comes to  take  the  sugar-coated  candy 
away  from  the  baby 

Mr  COOLEY.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  vSouth  Carolina 
!Mr  Hemphill),  such  time  as  he  may 
de.sire 

Mr.  HEMPHILL  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation.  I 
commend  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
for  bringing  this  bill  out.  We,  in  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  have  needed  this 
sort  of  IcL^islation  for  a  long  time,  and 
while  very  little  tobacco  is  grown  in  my 
district,  we  in  our  State  try  to  support 
our  statewide  industries. 

In  cooperation  with  Mr  Abbitt,  I  in- 
troduced an  identical  bill.  I  did  not  ask 
to  be  heard  before  the  committee  m 
the  interest  of  having  time  which  would 
sp^ed  thL'-  legislation  to  tlus  floor  for 
debate  and  passage. 

Tobacco  is  a  great  crop,  and  while  I 
use  It  only  sparingly,  its  impact  on  the 
economy  of  this  Nation  is  a  part  of  our 
history.  I  salute  the  skillful  farmers 
and  their  fellow  workers  of  the  tobacco 
industry  of  South  Carolina  and  their 
country. 

I  hope  this  legislation  will  pass  and 
the  President  will  .sign  it.  It  is  good  for 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

My  thanks  to  Mr.  ABErrr,  of  Virginia, 
chairman  Cooley.  of  North  Carolina, 
my  own  colleague  from  South  Carolma. 
Mr  McMillan,  and  others,  for  their  fine 
work  on  thus  bill. 

Mr  COOLEY  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Spence    such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
heartily  in  favor  of  this  legislation  and 
hope  it  pas.ses  unanimou.sly. 

Mr  DAGUE  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  pentleman  from  Iowa  IMr. 
KvM. 

Mr  Klt'I^  Ml  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  wisdom  of  the  southern  tobacco 
farmers  in  voluntarily  reducing  their 
crops.  I  would  Uke  to  point  out.  how- 
ever. Mr  Chairman,  that  when  they  re- 
duce their  crops,  we.  in  Iowa,  cannot 
plant  burley  tobacco,  but  should  our 
farmers  in  Iowa  voluntarily  reduce  their 
acreage,  crops  of  corn  could  be  produced 
and  ha^•e  been  produced  in  almost  all  of 
the  Southern  States  and  that  differentia- 
tion. Mr  Chairman.  I  think,  is  something 
we  sho'ild  bear  in  mind. 

Mr  iliXTHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  ever 
there  was  a  diamond  in  the  rough,  it  is 
the  Nation's  tobacco  program,  which 
glitters  as  a  model  of  eflQciency  In  an 
otherwi.se  confused,  unfair,  and  ineffi- 
cient  farm  program. 

The  Nation's  tobacco  farmers  can  be 
justly    proud    of    their    record    of    self- 


discipline  and  voluntary  crop  controls. 
They  also  can  point  out  that  the  cost  erf 
storage  of  burley  tobacco  has  not  been 
borne  by  the  Government. 

In  my  district  live  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  tobacco  farmers  of  West 
Virginia.  I  have  tried  to  represent  their 
interests  whenever  I  could.  Since  they 
are  all  small  farmers,  with  tiny  allot- 
ments. I  have  urged  that  quotas  be  in- 
creased for  the  smaller  farmers.  I  am 
realistic,  however,  and  I  know  that  this 
cannot  be  done  without  increasing  the 
sale  of  burley  tobacco. 

Therefore.  I  was  happy  last  year  to 
supF>ort  a  tobacco  bill  aimed  at  protect- 
ing the  Nation's  tobacco  export  markets 
without  destroying  the  principle  of  the 
support  program  which  has  served  so 
well. 

I  joined  other  tobacco  State  repre- 
sentatives in  deploring  the  fact  that  this 
sensible  bill  was  vetoed  by  the  President, 

Now  a  new  bill  has  been  brought  be- 
fore us.  The  major  tobacco-growing 
and  marketing  organizations,  individual 
farmers,  and  Members  of  Congress  from 
the  great  tobacco- growing  districts  all 
have  indicated  their  supp>ort  and  accept- 
ance of  this  new  biU. 

The  1960  bill  contains  changes  which 
are  technical  in  nature  without  altering 
the  substance  of  the  1959  measure.  The 
new  3 -year  average  parity  index  seems 
as  acceptable  as  the  earher  formula  for 
fixing  the  price  supports  to  the  parity 
index  for  a  single  year — and  actually 
produces  a  slightly  higher  figure. 

Therefore,  with  the  fervent  hope  that 
this  new  bill  wiU  be  signed  into  law  to 
preserve  and  protect  one  of  the  few 
things  that's  right  about  our  present 
farm  program.  I  support  and  urge  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation. 

Mr  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  Clerk  will  resul. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerxca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tlUe  I 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 
Is  hereby  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  section  106.  as  follows: 

•Sec  106.  Not  withstanding  any  of  the  pro- 
vlsiou£  of  section  101  of  this  Act :  (a^  For  tlie 
1960  crop  of  any  kind  of  tobacco  for  which 
marketing  quotas  are  in  effect,  or  for  which 
marketing  quotas  are  not  disapproved  by 
producers,  the  support  level  in  cents  per 
pound  shall  be  the  level  at  which  the  1959 
crop  of  such  kind  of  tobacco  was  supported, 
or  if  marketing  quotas  were  disapproved  for 
the  1959  crop  of  such  kind  of  tobacco,  the 
level  at  which  the  1959  crop  of  such  kind  of 
tobacco  would  have  been  supported  if  mar- 
keting quotas  had  been  in  effect  (b)  For 
the  1961  crop  and  each  subsequent  crop  of 
any  kind  of  tobacco  for  which  marketing 
quotas  are  in  effect,  or  for  which  marketing 
quotas  are  not  disapproved  by  producers,  the 
support  level  In  cents  per  pound  shall  be 
determined  by  adjusting  the  support  level 
for  the  1959  crop  of  such  kind  of  tobacco,  or 
if  marketing  quotas  were  disapproved  for 
the  1959  crop  of  such  kind  of  tobacco,  the 
level  at  which  the  1959  crop  of  such  kind  of 
tobacco  would  have  been  supported  if  mar- 
keting quotas  had  been  in  effect,  by  multi- 
plying such  support   levol  for  the    1959   crop 
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by  the  ratio  of  (1)  the  average  of  th«  Index 
of  prices  paid  by  farmera.  Including  wags 
rates.  Interest,  and  taxes,  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 30ira)(l)(C)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  at  1938,  as  amended,  for  ttm 
tlu-es  calendar  years  Immediately  preceding 
the  calendar  year  In  which  the  marketing 
year  begins  for  the  crop  for  which  the  sup- 
port level  Is  being  determined  to  (U)  the 
average  Index  of  such  prices  paid  by  farmers. 
Including  wage  rates.  Interest,  and  taxes  for 
the  calendar  year  1959." 

Skc.  2.  Section  101  (e)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1949  (63  SUt.  1051:  7 
use.  1441(e))  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
July  28,  1945.  as  amended  (59  SUt.  606; 
7  D.S.C.  1312  note)   are  hereby  deleted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  will  rise. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Edmondson,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (HJi.  9664)  to  stabilize  support 
levels  for  tobacco  aerainst  disruptive 
fluctuations  and  to  provide  for  adjust- 
ment in  such  levels  in  relation  to  farm 
cost,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  440, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  ensrrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hoeven).  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  the  proper  place  in  the 
RsooRD  during  the  consKleration  of  the 
bill  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is   there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL    LEAV^E    TO    EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr,  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  bill  just  pa.ssed. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DETTELOPINa  THE  NATIONS  WATER 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  important  matters  facing  this 
Nation  in  the  years  ahead  is  the  con- 
servation, development,  and  wise  use  of 
our  limited  water  resources.  With  the 
objective  of  achieving  maximum  use- 
fulness of  such  resources,  I  introduced 
last  year  an  Important  and  faj-reachtngr 
water  policy  bill.  B.B..  3704.    This  legls- 


laUoQ  hac  be«n  under  study  and  review 
for  a  year  by  the  Federal  departmenta 
and  agencies  involved,  the  States,  and 
other  interested  sroups.  I  hope  that  it 
will  be  ready  for  congressional  consid- 
eration In  the  near  future.  I  would  like 
to  briefly  explain  what  Is  involved  in  thia 
bill. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  3704  is  to  estab- 
lish congressional  policy  to  the  eflect 
that  the  conservation,  development,  and 
utilization  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  administered  on  a 
comprehensive,  multiple -purpose,  basin- 
wide  basis  so  as  to  achieve  maximum 
usefulness  of  such  resources,  and  to  set 
up  the  mechanism  or  mean.s  for  carry- 
ing out  this  policy.  The  establishment 
of  river  basin  water  resources  commis- 
sions would  be  authorized  to  coordinate 
the  plannin:;  of  water  resources  develop- 
ments. The  bill  also  prescribes  uniform 
methods  to  be  followed  by  all  Federal 
agencies  in  evaluatmg  projects.  The  bill 
is  limited  to  the  plannmg  phase  of  water 
resources  development  and  does  not  in- 
volve the  question  of  who  constructs  the 
works  recommended  in  the  basin-wide 
plan.  It  is  anticipated  that  a  plan 
would  be  evolved  for  each  major  basin 
into  which  all  projects,  whether  they  are 
constructed  by  the  Federal  Government 
or  oy  a  State,  a  l(x:al  agency  or  a  private 
corporation,  could  fit.  The  legislation 
does  not  involve  the  matter  of  reim- 
bur>abil:ty  or  nonreimbursability  of  the 
u.sual  major  Items  of  irrit^a'.ion.  flcxxl 
control,  hydrceleciric  power,  and  so 
forth,  except  that  recreational  develop- 
ment in  connection  with  multiple-pur- 
pose projects  would  be  authorized  on  a 
nonreimbursable  basis  Otherwise  re- 
payment requirements  would  remain  for 
the  most  part  as  presently  set  out  in 
existing  law 

The  river  ba.^in  commission  would 
s^rve  as  the  principal  agency  for  coordi- 
nating Federal.  Stat-e,  and  l(x*al  plan.s  for 
water  re.sources  development  in  a  r.ver 
basin  or  a  group  of  related  river  basin.? 
It  would  be  the  mechanl-sm  through 
which  Federal  agencies.  .States  and  local 
agencies  and  interests  would  prepare  and 
publish  joint  plans  for  water  resources 
development.  The  commission  would 
keep  up  to  date  comprehensive  joint 
plans  f'lr  writer  re^-ources  development 
in  the  basin  and  would  recommend  a 
schedule  of  priorities  for  the  collection 
and  analysis  of  basic  data  and  for  in- 
vestigations and  proect  planning  The 
commission  would  have  authority  to 
make  such  studies  and  investigations  as 
It  determined  neces.^ary  to  carry  out  its 
responsibility  for  an  overall  basin  pinn. 

Eaurh  nver  basin  commission  would  be 
composed  of  a  full-time  chairman,  one 
member  from  each  Federal  department 
or  agency  having  a  substantial  interest, 
one  member  from  each  affected  State, 
and  one  member  from  any  interstate 
compact  comml.ssion  having  jurisdiction 
extending  to  the  waters  of  the  basin. 
The  President  could  not  create  a  com- 
mission In  any  basin  where  an  existing 
commission,  created  by  Qongrcss  or  by 
compact,  was  already  doing  an  adequate 
Job  of  coordinating  water  resources  plan- 
ning. 


We  have  been  talking  mtiltlple -pur- 
pose, basin-wide  development  for  30 
years  but  to  date  no  such  policy  has  been 
established  by  law.  Probably  the  great- 
est single  weakness  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's activities  in  the  field  of  water 
resources  development  is  the  lack  of  co- 
operation and  coordination  of  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  with  each  other  and  with 
the  States  and  local  interests.  This  has 
been  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral interests  in  water  resources  develop- 
ment have  been  expressed  in  different 
laws  empowering  different  agencies  to 
pursue  different  programs  for  different 
purposes  without  requiring  close  cooper- 
ation and  cordination.  In  other  words. 
Congress  has  not  provided  a  single,  uni- 
form policy  or  even  uniform  criteria  for 
planning  water  projects. 

The  problems  of  developing  the  re- 
sources of  a  beusm  involve  particular 
needs  and  u.ses  of  water,  which  uses  at 
times  vary  widely.  The  problems  involve 
different  groups  and  agencies  pressing 
for  development  for  particular  purposes. 
One  croup  will  be  seeking  flood  control, 
another  navigation,  another  group  will 
be  askiiig  for  assistance  in  irrigation  de- 
velopment while  others  will  be  seeking 
hydroelectric  power  development,  fish 
and  wildlife  and  recreational  develop- 
ment, and  so  forth.  The  need  for  some 
enuty  to  coordinate  ail  the  vanoas  pro- 
posals Ln  a  basm  and  fit  them  into  an 
overall  plan  for  getting  maximum  u-se- 
fulness  from  our  water  resources  has 
long  been  recognized.  This  bill  proposes 
that  this  coordination  be  done  by  a  nver 
trtisin  water  resources  commission. 

Proposals  for  establishing  nver  t>asm 
commi&sions  or  some  similar  orgaiuza- 
tion  have  been  proposed  from  time  to 
Ume  .since  the  multiple-purpo*>e  concept 
was  first  evolved  In  Augu-st  1926  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Hertjert  Hoover,  in 
an  address  in  Seattle,  proposed  that  a 
commissum  be  eotabll.'.hed  to  ciX)rdinate 
development  in  each  important  nver 
basin  m  which  each  of  the  States  con- 
cerned, each  of  the  major  Federal  agen- 
cies involved,  and  representatives  of  pri- 
vate development  agencies  be  included. 
In  1949,  the  first  Commission  on  Organi- 
zation of  the  Executive  Branch,  headed 
by  former  President  Hoover,  recom- 
mended such  a  basin  seiup  in  its  report 
to  Congress.  The  second  Hoover  Com- 
mission, reporting  to  Congress  in  1955, 
ripeated  tiie  recuminendation  for  ba.sin 
commissions  "representing  fairly  the 
Federal.  State,  and  private  Interests." 
The  President's  Water  Resources  Policy 
Commls.sion,  .s/:)metimes  referred  to  as 
the  Truman  C  mmission,  in  reporting  to 
the  President  in  December  195'  included 
this  recommendation: 

To  Insure  the  preparation  of  ac  nd  basin 
pro*rra.rTui  •  •  •  the  CommlsKlon  t>clleve» 
that  •  •  •  C'-'ngrees  shoxild  set  tip  separate 
river  basin  commlfisliiiifi  for  each  o'.  the 
major  river  basins  Thp»e  commissions,  set 
up  on  a  representa'lvr  basis,  shoxild  tM 
authorized  to  coordinate  the  surveys,  c(jn- 
struct.on  activities,  and  operaLiuiis  of  the 
Federal  agpncles  in  the  several  ba.'ilns.  under 
the  grildanre  of  Indrpendent  chairmen  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  aiirl  with  the  par- 
ticipation ol  State  agencies  in  the  pianulug 
process. 
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More  recently.  President  Elsenhower  s 
Advison  Committee  on  Water  Resources 
Policy,  reporting  to  the  Congress  in  Jan- 
uary of  1956.  recommended  "that  plan- 
ning for  water  resources  and  related  de- 
velopments be  conducted  on  a  coopera- 
tive basis  with  representatives  of  all  F'ed- 
eml.  Sti.te.  and  local  agencies  Involved" 
and  pro])osed  an  organization  plan  which 
Includec  "regional  or  river  basin  water 
resources  committees  with  a  permanent 
nonvotuig  chairman  appointed,  by  the 
Presideiit  and  with  member.ship  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  all  Federal 
departnenu   and   States   involved." 

All  apcncies  and  drpa.'-tments  working 
In  the  water  resources  Held  recognize  the 
need  foi  some  organization  to  coordinate 
plannin;  activities.  For  instance.  Gen- 
eral Itschner.  Chief  of  Engineers,  re- 
cently stated  in  a  speech  discussing  our 
water  resources  development : 

We  should  have  a  degree  of  coordination 
■Ot  hitherto  achieved,  despite  tlie  excelleni 
work  of  the  several  nver  baain  cxKjrd.naiing 
oommltt'ves.  A  step  in  the  right  direction 
would  t><'  the  estiiblLshment  of  a  nationwide 
coordlna  .Uig  en  >rt  comprised  >f  Integrated 
local,  S  ale,  and  Federal  actlviues,  that 
would  r<  ach  from  grassroots  to  the  highest 
Federal  level.  In  all  of  our  river  basins. 
We  shov  Id  look  to  such  an  organization  to 
formulate  overall  water  resoiuces  develop- 
ment p>o  icy  and  Injure  enactment  of  appro- 
priate e;  ftbllng  legislstion  to  carry  out  the 
IKilicy  In  au  orderly  and  timely  program. 

Comn  issiojier  of  Reclamation  Dominy. 
in  refeinng  to  the  river  ba.sln  study 
commisiion  established  in  Texas,  made 
this  Stat  "menl: 

We  ha  e  the  basis  and  the  material's  for 
the  Job  of  formuIaUi.g  an  eiidurlng  Texas 
water  pre  ?Tam  Lacking  until  recent  montiis 
(until  estdbilsbmeiit  of  a  study  commission) 
have  beei  the  mechanics  of  how  to  iutegrats 
the  bewildering  variety  of  findings,  aspira- 
tions, alna,  agencies,  policies,  and  procedures 
Into  a  sin  ;le  coinm<ii;  Uaegrated  prvigrain  A 
vehicle  ol  some  tkstura  was  needed  to  serve 
as  a  com;non  m'^etlng  ground,  to  provide  a 
continuing  forum,  fur  needed  cooperation. 
OOllatKu-ation.  Interchange  of  Ideas,  and  re- 
fashioning; of  concepu  fir  a  unified  water 
program.  Thus,  the  siuJy  coniniif*  on  fv.>r 
Texas  evolved  from  the  needs  of  iv  given 
moment  In  Texas  history  to  fill  that  function. 
I  wl&b  to  make  it  a  matter  ijf  recorC  that 
we  have  tonfideuce  In  the  coDiinisaion 

The  other  principal  matter  involved  In 
the  legls  ation  relates  to  the  use  of  uni- 
form methods  in  evaluating  water  re- 
sources projects.  All  Federal  agencies 
would  be  required  to  use  the  same  criteria 
and  the  iame  procedures  in  formulating 
project  plans,  determining  benefits  and 
ailocatin?  co.sts  Guidance  from  Con- 
gress in  this  field  is  long  overdue.  The 
lack  of  j.ny  such  guidance  has  resulted 
in  the  e  stablisliment  of  policies  in  the 
cxecutivj'  branch  by  Executive  direction. 
Budbet  Circular  A47  is  the  result  of  the 
lack  of  any  uniform  congressional  policy 
in  evaluating  water  re.sources  projects. 
No  attempt  Is  made  In  H  R.  3704  to  set 
out  the  iletails  of  evaluation  procedures 
but  only  the  principles  which  are  to  be 
followed  Generally  speaking,  the  cri- 
teria anil  principles  .set  out  m  section  6 
would  establish  a  more  liiieral  policy 
than  is  ;«t  out  in  Budget  Circular  A47, 
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yet,  these  principles  are  sound  Ir^m  the 
economic  standpoint. 

Section  Kb)  of  H  R.  3704  states  that 
the  evaluation  of  all  projects  shall  be 
conducted  on  a  uniform  basis  and  that 
the  methods  and  procedures  set  out  in 
section  6  shall  be  applicable  to  all  Fed- 
eral agencies.  Section  6 lai  provides  lor 
the  consideration  of  all  purposes  and 
functions  for  inclusion  in  the  project. 
In  other  words,  the  project  should  be 
planned  on  a  truly  comprehensive,  multi- 
ple-purpose basis,  with  the  benefits  at- 
tributable to  each  purpose  determined 
and  an  appropriate  share  of  the  cost  al- 
located thereto.  Of  course,  the  Inclusion 
of  each  purpose  w  ould  have  to  be  justified 
as  provided  In  the  subsecii  rs. 

Sub.'cction  'b'  relates  to  Lh?  formula- 
tion of  a  project  and  requires  that  the 
project  be  planned  in  such  a  way  as  to 
maximize  th**  net  benefits.  This  means 
that  no  project  or  unit  or  separable  seg- 
ment of  a  project  could  be  developed  be- 
yond the  point  where  the  costs  of  further 
extension  would  exceed  the  benefits. 
Each  purpose  would  have  to  stand  on  its 
own  in  that  the  beneCts  attiibutable  to 
it  would  have  to  at  lea«:t  equal  the  costs 
of  including  such  purpose. 

Subsection  <c)  establishes  the  period 
over  which  the  project  is  analyzed  for 
determimng  economic  Justification  at 
100  years  or  the  economic  life  of  the 
project,  wl^.i^hever  period  Is  less.  The 
economic  life  of  a  project  is  normally 
determined  by  the  life  of  the  major  fea- 
ture, tlie  analysis  would  have  to  in- 
clude replacement  costs  for  works  having 
a  ."shorter  life.  Subsection  (c)  also  pro- 
vides for  the  inclu.sion  in  the  economic 
analysis  of  both  primary  and  secondary 
benefits  and  !>ermits  the  con.'^ideration 
of  intangible  benefits  as  an  additional 
project  justification.  Each  project,  unit 
or  separable  segment  of  a  project  would 
have  to  sliow  benefits  equal  to  or  exceed- 
ing the  costs.  .Also,  no  project,  unit,  or 
separable  .<;eement  could  be  more  expen- 
sive than  the  alternative  means  actually 
available  in  the  locaLty  for  accomplish- 
ing the  same  purpose  or  purposes. 

Subsection  « d '  states  the  principle  to 
be  followed  in  alhxiating  costs.  All  pur- 
poses would  share  equitably  in  the  sav- 
ings resulting  from  multiple-purpo.se  de- 
velopment. There  could  be  exceptions, 
however,  to  this  principle.  No  purpose 
or  feature  would  be  eliminated  or  left 
out  of  a  project  plan  so  long  as  that 
punxjse  or  feature  is  economically  justi- 
fied on  the  ba.sis  of  the  separable  cost 
of  including'  it  and.  if  it  is  a  reimbursable 
purpose,  project  revenues  would  be  suf- 
flrlent  to  repay  the  separable  cost  of  in- 
cluding it.  Let  us  take  an  example 
where  a  project  is  being  planned  for 
irrigation,  fiood  control,  and  power.  It 
is  determined  that  the  project  is  econom- 
ically feasible  and  justified  for  Irrigation 
and  flood  control,  and  would  be  recom- 
n;ended  for  construction  regardless  of 
whether  power  Is  included.  It  is  further 
determined  that  power  development  is 
Justified  and  feasible  on  the  basis  of  the 
separable  cost  of  including  it  but  that  the 
allocation  of  a  part  of  the  joint  cost  to 
power  would  make  the  imwer  develop- 
ment infeasible.  In  these  circumstances, 
under  the  language  in  subsection  ( d  > ,  the 


allocation  to  power  could  be  limited  to 
the  separable  cost  of  including  it.  » 

Subsection  (e>  relates  to  reimbursa- 
bility.  There  is  no  change  in  existing 
law  with  respect  to  the  reimbursabil'ty 
or  nonreimbursability  of  allocations  to 
irrigation,  municipal,  and  industrial  wa- 
ter, commercial  power,  flood  control, 
navigation,  watershed  manapement.  and 
fl  .h  and  wildlife  Allocations  to  recrea- 
tion, not  covered  in  existing  law.  ere 
treated  as  nonreimbursable  under  the 
language  of  this  subsection.  The  lan- 
guage of  this  subsection  also  provides 
that  a  determination  be  made  as  to  w hat 
portion  of  the  costs  allocated  to  other 
purposes,  such  as  salinity  control,  pollu- 
tion abatement,  and  so  forth,  should  be 
treated  as  nonreimbursable. 


DITTERIOR  ATION      OP      THE      RAIL- 
ROADS—WILL THE  BELL  TOLL? 

Mr  V/  N  ZANDT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Til  ere  was  no  objection 

Mr.  V.\N  ZAJ^DT.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing July  and  August  of  the  1st  session  of 
the  86th  Congress,  a  special  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Honorable  Paul  J  KrLDAT, 
conducted  hearings  into  the  adequacy  of 
tran-^-portation  systems  in  support  of  the 
national  defense  effort  In  event  of  mobi- 
lization. At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  excerpts  from  the  report  of 
that  subcommittee,  dated  October  10, 
1959.  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  widespread  concern  In  Govern- 
ment and  civilian  hfe  over  the  present 
status  of  our  transportation  systems  is 
evidenced  by  the  many  statements  rela- 
tive there  to  which  appeared  in  the 
CoNCRESsiON.^L  RECORD  In  the  session 
ju.'?t  concluded.  That  there  is  ne?d  for 
concern  is  unquestioned. 

The  continued  physical  and  economic 
good  healuh  of  the  trar^^portation  in- 
dustry is  of  paramount  importance. 
Unless  we  have  adequate  transpwrtation 
in  all  modes  to  sustain  both  our  military 
activities  and  our  civilian  economy,  in 
event  of  an  emergency,  we  will  be  like 
unto  a  living  body  with  a  ruptured 
aorta — our  life  blood  slowly  but  surely 
running  out.  Indeed,  the  bell  will  be 
tolling  for  us. 

Since  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as 
ranking  minority  member  of  that  sub- 
committee. I  am  acutely  aware  of  the 
material  presented  there  reflecting  the 
situation  that  confronts  us.  I  must  say 
that  I  am  profoundly  disturbed  at  the 
picture  that  emerged  during  these  hear- 
ings. It  was  distinctly  sobering  to  learn 
that,  despite  our  tremendous  advances  in 
all  fields  of  industrial  endeavor,  we  would 
assuredly  experience  vital  shortages  in 
transportation  if  confronted  with  otiier 
than  a  very  limited  military  engage- 
m«it.  In  the  event  of  nuclear  attack, 
"we  would  make  do  with  what  we  have 
left.' 
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Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  have  concen- 
trated on  providing  ourselves  with  the 
Licetles  of  pleasant  living,  we  have  dis- 
regarded the  hard  core  of  our  transpor- 
tation existence — the  railroads. 

It  is  all  to  the  good  to  be  able  to  fly 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  be- 
tween mealtimes,  but  this  capability  can- 
not supply  the  wheat  and  com  for  our 
tables,  the  ore  for  our  steel  mills,  or  the 
coal  for  our  Industrial  processes.  Even 
the  trucking  Industry,  which  has  made 
such  great  and  admirable  strides  in  those 
fields  formerly  almost  exclusively  served 
by  the  railroads,  will  be  at  a  distinct 
disadvantage  in  time  of  emergency  be- 
cause of  its  far  greater  dependence  on 
fuel,  manpower,  and  rubber. 

The  private  automobile,  which  now 
accounts  for  approximately  90  percent 
of  intercity  passenger  miles  in  the 
United  States,  has  become  like  a  third 
leg  to  the  people  of  this  country  be- 
cause of  the  flight  to  suburbia.  But 
what  is  to  become  of  those  workers  when 
tires  and  gasoline  are  in  short  supply? 
How  will  they  get  to  their  jobs  in  the 
mills,  the  factories,  the  food-processmg 
plants,  and  the  ofBces?  Without  them. 
our  military  machine  and  the  flow  of 
oiu"  bread  of  life  grind  to  a  halt.  The 
bell  will  have  begun  to  toll. 

No  one  will  allege,  least  of  all  those 
directly  concerned  with  the  operation  of 
the  railroads,  that  each  mode  of  trans- 
portation does  not  have  a  place  in  the 
scheme  of  tilings.  In  peacetime  each 
can  be  counted  upon  to  serve  in  that 
field  where  its  special  talents  can  fill  a 
special  need.  But  in  time  of  emergency 
when  vital  materials  for  operation  can 
be  expected  to  be  in  short  supply,  we  will 
necessarily  have  to  look  to  that  mode  of 
transportation  which  can  best  do  the 
overall  Job  in  the  most  economical  and 
e£Dclent  manner. 

Past  experience  has  taught  us  that  we 
have  historically  looked  to  the  railroads 
to  handle  the  increased  load.  During 
World  War  n.  railroads  shouldered  the 
burden  of  war-swollen  traffic,  transport- 
ing over  90  percent  of  all  military 
freight  traffic  and  97  percent  of  all  or- 
ganized military  passenger  movements. 
Our  wartime  experiences  in  the  field  of 
combat,  both  in  World  War  n  and  in 
Korea,  vividly  pointed  up  the  astonish- 
ing durability  and  recuperability  of  a 
rail  line;  its  resistance  to  disabling 
damage  or  destruction,  and  its  ability  to 
make  a  quick  comeback  to  volume  op- 
eration. 

Although  we  have  been  blessed  by  not 
having  to  cope  with  war  or  war  damage 
within  the  continental  United  States,  in 
the  memory  of  living  man,  the  recent 
developments  in  weapons  delivery  ca- 
pacity make  this  a  not  unreasonable 
likelihood. 

It  behooves  us.  therefore,  to  know 
just  where  we  stand  on  this  most  vital 
question.  What  is  the  present  physical 
and  economic  health  of  the  railroads? 
Will  the  railroeul  Industry  be  able  to  ac- 
complish the  mission  it  will  be  called 
upon  to  Eiccomplish  and.  if  not.  why  not? 
The  following  excerpts  from  the  afore- 
mentioned report  provide  answers  re- 
flecting a  situation  which,  if  allowed  to 


continue,  must,  assuredly,  be  viewed  as 
a  prelude  to  the  tolling  of  the  bell : 

SXCXKPTS    PKOK    TH«    RjtPOlT   or   THE    Sfccial 

Sttbcommittd     of     thb     CoMMinTE     on 
AxMxo    Skrvicxs,    Housk    or    Rxprksknta- 

TlVrS.  ON  THE  ADKQUACT  Or  TlANSPOBTATlOM 

Systems  in  Support  or  the  National  De- 
fense   ErroRT  IN    Event  or  Mobilizati'jn, 

Octobeh  10,  1959 

Transportation  Is  one  of  the  tools  r«iulre<l 
by  civilized  man  to  bring  order  out  of  cliaoe 
It  reaches  Into  every  phase  and  facet  of  our 
ijxlstence.  Viewed  from  every  standpoint, 
economic,  political,  and  military.  It  Is  un- 
questionably the  most  Important  industry' 
In  the  world.  You  can  no  more  operate  a 
^ocery  .store  or  a  brewery  than  you  can  win 
a  war  without  transportation  The  more 
complex  life  becomes,  the  more  indispensable 
are  tiie  things  that  make  up  our  transporta- 
tion systems 

The  history  of  transportation  Is  the  his- 
tory of  adjustment  Ui  new  situations  that 
are  constantly  arising  In  a  dynamic  economy. 
Knowing  its  Importance,  one  would  expect 
that  this  ^eat  Industry  would  be  striding 
forward  with  giant  steps  Vi  keep  pace  with 
all  of  the  Incredible  achievement*  of  our 
times  Oil  the  contrary,  the  picture  that 
emerged  from  our  hearings  was  one  of  a 
plethora  of  outdated  and  outmoded  equip- 
ment, deferred  maintenance.  Inadequate 
highways,  depressed  earnings,  claims  of  un- 
fair tax  regulations,  favored  ti-eatment  of 
one  mrxle  over  the  other  by  subsidization, 
and  the  like,  all  of  which  reflected  an  un- 
enviable state  of  suspende<*.  animation,  det- 
rimental t<)  the  economy  and  dangerous  to 
the  defense  of   the  country 

Each  mjde  of  transportation  had  Its  com- 
plaints, both  against  competing  mixles  and 
regulatory  practices,  and  none  presented  the 
dynamic  outlook  and  hope  for  the  future 
that  should  prevail  in  this  era  of  fantastic 
progress.  The  representatives  of  each  of 
the  modes  of  transpxirtatlon  devoted  much 
time  to  Indicating  why  theirs  was  the  best, 
fastest,  most  economical  In  the  use  of  fuel 
and  manpower,  and  like  reasons  f  ir  indicat- 
ing that  each  was  the  indispensable  mode 

Despite  the  complete  reliance  of  or  econ- 
omy and  defense  on  all  modes  of  transporta- 
tion In  varying  degrees,  no  one  deemed  It 
necessary  or  desirable  to  concern  himself 
with  suggestions  that  might  work  to  the 
benefit  of  all.  economic  and  defensewlse. 
through  the  cooperative  actions  of  each 
mode,  one  with  the  other. 

We  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  impression 
that  the  fault  U  all  with  representatives  of 
transportation  On  the  contrary,  the  Oov- 
emznent  bodies  most  concerned  with  the 
health  and  economic  well-being  of  transpor- 
tation showed  all  too  little  regard  for  this 
situation.  They  tended,  rather,  to  view  the 
present  condition  of  transfxjrtatlon  as  ade- 
quate to  perform  the  task  It  may  be  called 
upon  to  accomplish,  with  some  possible  soft 
spots.  There  was  no  indication  of  any  new 
thinking  in  this  field  but  rather  an  obvious 
dependence  on  past  experiences  for  guidance. 

All  In  all.  it  was  a  picture  of  obsolete 
equipment.  19th  century  economics  and  laws 
and  antiquated  thinking 

The  railroad  Industry  which  at  one  time 
enjoyed  a  virtual  monop<->ly  In  Intercity  com- 
mercial passenger  transpcirtatlon.  has  seen 
Its  position  deteriorate  In  the  pa*t  two 
decades  from  67  8  percent  In  1939  la  at>out 
31  percent  In  1958  of  the  total  for-hlre  trans- 
portation In  this  field. 

As  might  be  realized  with  a  decline  In  the 
amount  of  passenger  transportation  there 
has  been  a  similar  decline  In  the  means  of 
such  tran.oportatlon:  that  Is.  pullmans, 
coaches,  and  those  Items  of  railroad  equip- 
ment necessary  to  a  successful  and  efficient 
operation  of  long-  and  short-haul  passenger 
service. 


Total  ownership  by  class  I  railroads  and 
the  Pullman  Co  of  paasenger  carrying  r«ni 
declined  from  30.0&2  iseatlng  capacity  2  163- 
744)  In  1939  to  18.577  (seaUug  capacity 
1.226,062)  In  1958  Durnlg  this  period  there 
has  been  a  similar  decline  In  the  sppurte- 
nances  of  passt-nifer  tra/TIc  sMch  as  dining, 
lounge  club  and  baggage  cars  and  the  like 
Despite  Increases  In  such  Items  as  carH  per 
tram,  passengers  per  cur  and  train,  niiies  per 
active  locomotive  day  passenger  train  speed. 
car-miles  per  train  huur  and  car-  aud  pas- 
senger-milrs  pf-T  train  hour,  all  of  which 
would  be  expected  to  Induce  an  Increase  in 
the  use  of  this  mode  of  travel,  nevertheless 
the  decline  has  been  steady  and  continuous 
In  the  field  of  commutation  traffic,  however. 
the  number  of  passengerb  in  1958  »»■< 
slightly  more  than  In  1939 

No  consideration  of  the  capability  of  the 
railroads  to  transport  passengers  would  be 
complete  without  a  review  of  the  condition 
of  Its  equipment.  Poor  condition  thereof 
would,  admittedly,  limit  lu  capability 

According  to  data  supplied  to  the  com- 
mittee, the  average  age  of  paiisengers  cars, 
owned  or  leased  by  class  I  railroads  and  the 
Pullman  Co  as  of  January  1.  1958  was  29', 
years:  more  than  b3  percent  are  over  30  years 
of  age  and  only  about  15  percent  »ere  pur- 
chafed  within  the  past  10  years 

With  the  retirement  of  passenper  cars 
greatly  exceeding  installations  of  new  equip- 
ment in  ever  increasing  niimbers  and  the 
total  In  need  of  refvalrs  decreasing  only 
slitthtly  I  from  9  percent  o."  cars  owned  In 
1939  to  8  1  percent  in  1958).  the  ability  of 
railroads  to  handle  a  substantial  number  of 
additional  passengers  Is  highly  questionable 

As  In  the  passenger  field,  the  railroad  In- 
dustry portion  of  the  total  Intercity  ton- 
miles  in  the  United  States  has  declined 
from  62  4  percent  In  1939  t<j  slightly  over 
45  percent  In  1958  This  loas  has  been  ac- 
counted for  by  an  Increase  In  the  percentage, 
of  the  total  ton-miles,  of  the  motor  trucks 
and  oil  pipelines,  which  In  the  same  perlixl 
have  almost  doubled  their  afgregate  per- 
centage participation. 

Despite  this  decline  In  railroad  freight 
ton-mile  haulage,  the  total  number  of 
freight  cars  of  all  class  I  railroads  has  not 
varied  drastically  In  the  past  two  decad*^ 
In  fact,  there  has  been  a  general  upward 
trend,  especially  since  1950.  In  aggregate  and 
average  U»nnage  capacities  The  retirement 
of  old  cars  the  rebuilding  and  moderniza- 
tion of  old  cars,  and  installations  of  new 
ones,  while  it  has  varied  from  year  to  year 
due  to  changes  in  traffic  and  earnings,  has 
not  materially  affected  the  total  number  of 
cars  on  hand  The  percentage  of  cars  in 
need  of  repairs,  which  as  of  December  31. 
1958  was  7  1  percent  while  higher  than  In 
any  other  year  since  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II  Is  considerably  lower  than  the  12  8 
percent  which  were  In  need  of  repair  In 
1939  The  average  of  all  freight  cars  U  18  0 
years. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  shipments  by  rail  of 
many  commodities  are  seasonal,  there  exists 
during  the  year  periods  of  surplus  and  short- 
ages In  cars  Here  again,  there  has  been  a 
great  variance  from  year  to  year  but  the 
amount  of  variance,  In  recent  years,  has 
been  much  less  than  existed  at  the  start  of 
World  War  11. 

All  of  the  abtjve  factors  are  considered 
vital  to  the  existence  of  a  transprjrtatlon 
system  In  being  which  will  be  able  to  sup- 
port  the   demands   placed    up^jn    It. 

Prom  a  system  that  was  almost  wholly 
op>erated  by  steampower,  the  railroads  have. 
In  the  pest  two  decades,  converted  aimost 
100  percent  to  dlesel  engines  Prom  a  total 
of  42.511  units  of  motive  pxiwer  In  1939, 
there  has  been  a  decline  to  29,560  In  1958. 
However,  the  greater  efficiency  of  this  new 
type  of   power    Is   reflected    In   the   fact  that 
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the  act  Its  freight  looomotlT*  kvemf*  daUy 
mileage  IncresbBea  from  104  mUaa  per  day 
in  193&  to  141. fl  mliee  per  dAy  In  l»&e.  In 
addltioa.  the  net  ton-mUee  per  trmln  bo\ir. 
one  nuasure  of  ef&clency  of  railroad  haul- 
age. b£s  increased  tllgbUy  more  than  100 
percent  since  1989. 

According  to  stetlstlce  furnished  the  eom- 
mlttee  by  the  Penruylv&nia  Railroad,  the 
past  t«o  decadea  has  witnessed  a  decline  In 
miles  of  road  and  miles  of  track  as  weU  aa 
the  number  of  traln-mllea  operated  per  mile 
of  trace.  This  Is  accounted  for  by  a  pro- 
gram o.'  road  abandonment,  undertaken  by 
the  ral  roads  to  ease  their  financial  plight, 
which,  in  the  period  since  World  War  IT.  has 
averaged  about  600  miles  of  road  abandoned 
per   year. 

Utilisation  of  maln-Une  track  In  recent 
normal  years  has  averaged  about  75  percent 
of  the  i>eak  utilization  m  1944  and  on  some 
rail  llniis  is  considerably  less. 

Tlie  l.ldden  factor,  as  In  the  case  of  rolling 
stock,  s  that  of  deferred  maintenance,  a 
program  which  exists  on  the  railroads  be- 
cause f  f  their  undesirable  financial  condi- 
tion If  a  pro-am  la  initiated  promptly  to 
reduce  this  factor  and  to  keep  it  current, 
road  fa<:llitlee  wUl  be  adequate  to  handle  an 
expand! d  amount  of  traffic. 

Since  World  War  II  the  railroads  have  in- 
creased the  basic  capacity  of  their  line  and 
termlnsls  In  a  ourriber  of  ways  They  have 
lncreas«d  the  average  weight  of  rails  and  the 
other  e  emenu  which  allow  the  carriage  of 
heavier  loads  They  have  Installed  addi- 
tional DiUes  of  centralized  traffic  control  and 
other  8--Btems  which  enable  trains  to  move 
more  frequently  and  with  lea  InterrupUon 
over  a  f  iven  line  They  have  buUt  or  mod- 
ernized classification  and  terminal  yards, 
permitt  ng  trains  to  be  aaaembled  and  classi- 
fied In  greater  volume  and  at  faster  rates. 
AU  of  .hese  basic  Improvements  allow  for 
heavier  and  longer  trains  which  can  run,  if 
neceasaiy.  at  more  frequent  Intervals.  The 
result  his  been  a  large  increase  In  basic  plant 
capacity  over  that  of  World  War  II  or  any 
previous  period. 

However,  the  railroad  IrKlustry  has  not 
shared  ]»ropcirtlonately  In  the  Nation's  gen- 
eral eco  lomlc  growth  and  prosperity  durlxxg 
the  postwar  yearn. 

The  rillroad  share  of  the  total  of  pubUc 
and  prn  ate  intercity  ton-mUes  has  declined 
steadily  year  by  year,  dropping  from  87  per- 
cent In  :  »46  to  45  percent  In  1958.  Through- 
out the  period,  earnings  have  been  uneven 
and  relsuvely  low 

Because  of  these  low  earrvlngs,  the  rall- 
rr>ads  n  w  are  In  a  position  quite  different 
from  thit  In  whJeh  they  found  themaelvee 
m  1940  At  that  time,  the  railroad  Industry 
cTwned  .lubet&ntlaUy  more  cars  than  they 
needed  o  cover  prewar  requirements.  With 
that  surplus  and  their  unique  ability  to  ex- 
pand their  capabiUty  without  a  proportion- 
ate Increase  In  fuel,  manpower,  and  equip- 
ment, Vi*  railroads  were  able  to  amass  the 
record  B<«t  by  them  In  World  War  II.  TVyjay, 
the  railroad  Industry  doee  not  have  the  re- 
serve equipment  necessary  for  such  expan- 
sion despite  new  capital  expenditure*  total- 
ing more  than  $14  bUlion  since  the  end  at 
World  War  IL 

CONCXUSION8    AlfD    EXCOlMCElroATIOKS 

Rfcowim^ndation  So.  3 
According  to  testimony  received  by  the 
onmmlttee.  tlie  main  reason  for  such  ahort- 
agee  is  financial  Many  suggestlona  were 
offered  for  relief  of  this  situation  which 
aliould  be  given  eerlous  oonalder&Uon.  The 
main  suggestions  were  as  follows. 

"(C)  fully  self -liquidating  Federal  equip- 
ment plan  to  lease  rolling  stock  to  the  rail- 
roads; (d)  change  in  law  regarding  agricul- 
tural oommodltlee'  exemption  (either  elimi- 
nate the   law  or   make   all   oarrlera  mbject 


thereto):  (e)  change  In  depredation  allow- 
ance for  rolling  stock,  equipment,  and  fixed 
fadimea  of  the  railroads;  (f)  establish  pro- 
vtslona  for  a  construction  reserve;  •  •  • 
(h)   tax  relief — Federal,  State,  and  local." 

Concerning  these  suggestions,  the  fcdlow- 
Ing  recoTO.mendatlons  are  made: 

"(c)  This  Is  In  line  with  the  provisions  of 
HR  1366,  introduced  on  Jantiary  7,  1959, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  It  Is  the  recommendation 
of  this  committee  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  give  early  consideration  to 
HR  1365.  acquaint  Itself  with  this  report 
and  the  data  developed  In  these  hearings. 

"(d).  (e),  (f)  It  la  the  recommendation  of 
this  committee  that  since  these  suggestions 
are  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, the  committee  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  within  the  scope  of 
the  latter's  authority,  should  give  serious 
consideration  thereto  In  line  with  the  dec- 
laration of  the  national  transportation  plan 
of  providing  "•  •  •  for  fair  and  Impartial 
regulation  of  all  modes  of  transportation 
•  •  •  to  the  end  of  developing,  coordinating, 
and  preserving  a  national  transportation  sys- 
tem by  water,  highway,  and  rail  •  •  •  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  needs  of  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States,  of  the  postal  serrlce,  and 
of  the  national  defense.  •   •   • 

"(hi  TTils  suggestion  has  considerable 
merit  and  potential  for  Immediate  financial 
relief  within  the  transportation  Industry. 
Ttiii  Is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  the 
railroads,  for  that  segment  of  the  Industry, 
except  for  the  pipelines,  is  alone  In  providing 
and  maintaining  Its  own  rights-of-way.  The 
railroads  also  provide  their  own  terminals 
and  other  fixed  facilities  as  do  some  other 
segments  of  the  transportation  Industry." 

In  all,  these  f«-t,Ue  areas  for  taxation  by 
governments,  Federal,  State,  and  local,  are 
taxed  to  the  extent  tl  t  the  levies  placed 
thereon  have  become  au  oppressive  burden 
operating  to  the  detriment  of  the  railroad 
Industry  in  particular  and  to  tlie  economy  in 
general. 

In  hearings  by  the  IOC  beginning  In  March 
1966  relative  to  the  railroad  passenger  deficit, 
the  matter  of  such  taxation,  as  It  affected 
the  whole  of  the  railroad  industry,  was  fully 
explored.  On  May  26.  1858,  a  report  w*m 
released  by  the  ICC  which  contained  In  addi- 
tion to  others,  the  following  recommenda- 
tions: 

**  ( 1 )  That  Federal  tax  laws  be  amended  to 
emcourage  local  and  State  tax  relief,  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  disregarding  State-  and  local- 
provided  pretax  net  income  for  Federal  tax 
purposes. 

"(2)  TThat  State  and  local  governments 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  required  to  effect 
a  greater  degree  of  equity  In  respect  to  tax 
burden  on  railroad  property  In  relation  to 
taxpayers  generally  and  consistent  with  the 
deatre  of  their  communltlefi  for  retention  of 
commuter  and  othM-  passenger  train  service." 

The  committee  is  In  agreement  with  these 
suggestions  and  recommends  prompt  action 
by  those  having  responsibility  therefor. 

Recommendation  No.  S 
It  is  obvious  from  the  testimony  received 
In  these  hearings  that  the  policies  of  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments  In  providing 
roads,  air  terminals,  waterways  develop- 
ments, and  other  means  of  assistance  to 
transportation,  have  operated  to  the  advan- 
tage at  those  forms  of  transportation,  which 
advantages  are  not  available  to  the  railroads. 
It  is  noted  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  has,  by 
reason  of  its  Jurisdiction,  a  continuing  Inter- 
est in  the  national  transportation  situation. 
The  contents  of  this  report  and  data  set  forth 
in  these  hearings  are  recommended  to  the 
consideration  of  the  House  committee. 


PRESIDENT'S  PROPOSAL  TO  TRANS- 
FER NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  KenUonan  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HoLiFiKU)]  Is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLTFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  3.  1960,  a  story  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times,  under  the  by-line  of 
Mr.  John  Finney,  regarding  a  jx>ssible 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  transfer 
atomic  or  hydrogen  weap>ons  to  our 
allies. 

On  February  4,  1960.  the  subject  of 
sharing  atomic  weapons  or  atomic 
weapons  Information  with  our  allies  was 
discussed  at  the  White  House  press  con- 
ference between  Mrs.  May  Craig — Press 
Herald.  Portland.  Maine — and  President 
Eisenhower.  The  verbatim  interchange 
of  question  and  answer  follows: 

Mrs.  Mat  Cxaig  Mr.  President,  there  ia 
concern  In  the  Capitol  for  fear  you  may  feel 
It  necessary  to  give  atomic  information,  or 
even  actual  custody  of  atomic  weapons,  to 
those  countries  where  we're  going  to  have 
bases  for  nuclear  weapons. 

Do  you  want  to  do  that  and.  If  so,  Inas- 
much as  we  took  our  bttses  out  of  France  on 
that  quarrel  with  de  Oaulle.  would  that 
mean  you  want  to  put  nuclear  bases  back 
ln*o  France? 

The  Paxsmxirr.  Well,  you've  got  about  a 
three-barreled  question  there. 

But,  Mrs.  Craig,  the  law  Itself  says  what 
Information  the  Executive  can  give  to  par- 
ticular nations,  and  It  completriy— and  It 
defines  rather  accurately  tlM  nations  to 
whom  you  can  give  this  Infonuation. 

As  far  as  giving  away  the  bombs,  this  can- 
not be  done  under  existing  law. 

Now,  I  do  believe  this,  that  where  we  are 
allied  with  other  nations  and  we  are  trying 
to  arm  ourselves  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
certain  of  otir  defense  we  should  try  to  arm 
them  In  such  methods  and  ways  as  will  maka 
that  defense  stronger  and  more  secure.  * 

I  would  not  ever  give  any  Invitation  eren  tf 
the  law  permitted — give  away  information 
that  was  still  In  our  opinion  withheld  from 
the  Soviets  themselves.  But  when  the  Soviets 
have  the  information  and  know-bow  to  do 
things  It's  pretty  hard  for  me  to  vmderstand 
why  we  don't  do  something  with  our  allies, 
as  long  as  they  themselves  stand  with  xm 
firmly  In  defending  against  the  probabls 
aggressive  intent  of  communism. 

I  believe  the  President  stated,  in  es- 
sence, the  correct  position  of  the  Chief 
Executive  in  peacetime.  I  repeat  the  two 
pertinent  paragraphs : 

But,  Mrs.  Craig,  the  law  Itself  says  what 
Information  the  Executive  can  give  to  par- 
ticular nations,  and  It  completely — and  It 
defines  rather  accurately  the  nations  to 
whom  you  can  give  this  Information. 

As  far  as  giving  away  the  bombs,  this  can- 
not be  done  under  existing  law. 

As  this  Is  a  grave  and  most  important 
matter,  a  matter  which  concerns  the 
failure  or  success  of  disarmament,  the 
failure  or  success  of  the  forthcoming 
summit  meeting  between  the  President, 
Mr.  Khrushchev,  Mr.  MacMlllan.  and 
possibly  others;  and  possibly  the  chances 
of  having  a  nuclear  World  War,  It  seems 
wise  to  restate  the  law  or  procedure  by 
which  completed  nuclear  weapons  could 
be  transferred  from  UJ3.  custody  and 
control  to  an  ally. 
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Let  us  r«nember  that  we  are  discuss- 
ing this  problem  In  the  context  of  a 
peacetime  i>eriod. 

We  use  all  the  key  words,  such  as 
"peacetime."  "transfer,"  "custody," 
"control,"  and  "hostilities,"  in  their 
common  traditional  accepted  sense  of 
meaning,  such  as: 

Peacetime — a  time  when  we  are  not 
engaged  in  a  shooting  war  with  another 
power. 

Transfer — the  actual  act  of  releas- 
ing the  physical  possession  of  a  nuclear 
weapon  from  the  United  States  to  a  for- 
eign government  so  as  to  constitute  an 
actual  change  of  physical  possession. 
custody  and  control;  or  to  deliver  to  or 
make  available  such  a  weapon. 

Custody — the  actual  possession  and 
control  of  a  nuclear  weapon. 

Control — the  actual  possession  of  a 
nuclear  weapon  which  would  allow  the 
possessor  the  capability  of  preserving  or 
tising  the  weapon. 

Hostilities — the  description  of  a  period 
of  time  after  an  enemy  power  has  com- 
mitted an  overt  act  of  war — after  the 
first  shot  has  been  fired. 

Unless  these  key  words  are  accepted 
under  the  foregoing  common  traditional 
meanings,  we  can  become  lost  in  the 
maze  of  semantics. 

In  peacetime  the  President  can  initi- 
ate a  proposal  to  transfer  completed  nu- 
clear weapons  in  two  ways: 

(A)  By  treaty,  requiring  approval  by 
the  Senate. 

(B)  By  international  agreement,  re- 
quiring a  concurrent  resolution  of  ap- 
proval by  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

In  peacetime  the  President  can  initiate 
a  proposal  to  transfer  the  nonnuclear 
parts  of  a  nuclear  type  weapon;  the  nu- 
clear material  to  manufacture  the  nu- 
clear component  of  a  nuclear  weapon 
and  the  de^gn  information  which  would 
enable  an  ally  to  fabricate  the  nontrans- 
ferable nuclear  part  of  the  completed 
weapon.  While  this  would  accomplish 
the  objective  of  placing  a  nuclear  weapon 
in  the  hands  of  an  ally  without  actual 
transfer  of  a  completed  weapon  from  the 
United  States  to  an  ally,  it  nevertheless 
Involves  a  most  important  procedure. 
Before  this  "do  it  yourself"  nuclear 
weapon  and  design  information  kit  can 
be  made  available  to  an  ally,  the  Presi- 
dent must : 

(A)  Consummate  a  bilateral  agree- 
ment for  cooE>eration  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Atomic  Elnergy  Act,  as 
presently  amended. 

(B)  Make  a  determination  that  the 
nation  named  in  the  bilateral  agreement 
has  a  high  standard  of  security — to  pre- 
vent disclosure  of  classified  information 
to  unauthorized  persons. 

(C)  Certify  that  the  nation  named  in 
the  bilateral  has  already  made  subsian- 
tial  progress  in  the  development  of 
atomic  weapons. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  insert 
the  pertinent  part  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee report  which  defines  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  "substantial  progress."  At 
this  time,  it  is  my  opinion  that  this  lan- 
guage restricts  the  application  of  the  act 
to  Great  Britain. 


With  regard  to  the  worda  "substantial 
progress"  In  the  second  provlao  of  subsec- 
tion 91(c)  (4)  It  Is  Intended  that  the  cooper- 
ating nation  must  have  achieved  considerably 
more  than  a  mere  theoretical  knowledge  tt 
atomic  weapons  design,  or  the  testing  of  a 
limited  number  of  atomic  weapons.  It  Is 
Intended  that  the  cooperating  nation  must 
have  achieved  a  capability  on  Its  own  of  fab- 
ricating a  variety  of  atomic  weapons,  and 
constructed  and  operated  the  necessary  fa- 
cilities. Including  weapons  research  and  de- 
velopment laboratories,  weapon  manufactur- 
ing farillties.  a  weap>on- testing  station,  and 
trained  per3<-)nnel  to  operate  each  of  these 
facilities  It  Is  Intended  that  full  lnfc»rrrui- 
tion  shall  be  provided  the  Joint  Committee 
as  to  the  basis  of  any  such  determination 
In  reaching  the  conclusion  as  to  the  in- 
tended meanlnt?  of  "substantial  progress." 
and  the  types  >f  material  and  the  cunditi  jns 
established  under  subsection  91c,  the  Joint 
Committee  relied  heavily  up>on  the  good 
faith  of  the  executive  branch  In  its  assertion 
In  the  January  27.  1958.  letter  forwarding  the 
profKJsed  amendments  that  "It  Is  not  In- 
tended that  manufactured  nuclear  com- 
ponents of  weapons  could  be  transferred 
under  this  amendment  nor  that  we  promote 
the  entry  of  additional  nations  Into  the  field 
of  production  of  nuclear  weapons'  (S  Rept 
No  1654.  H  Rept.  No.  1S49,  85th  Cong,  2d 
sees ,    p     12). 

In  addition,  the  President  mu.'^t  make. 
in  each  case,  a  report  to  the  Congress 
that  the  contemplated  transfer  will 
strengthen  the  collective  military 
strength  of  the  United  States  and  its 
ally  and  that  it  will  not  constitute  a 
hazard  to  our  military  security. 

When  these  described  steps  in  proce- 
dure have  been  carefully  followed,  the 
bilateral  agreement  must  lie  before  the 
Congress  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  for  consideration  for  60 
days. 

This  60-day  period  of  time  provides 
ample  time  for  congressional  investiga- 
tion, debate,  and  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able action,  through  the  use  of  a  con- 
current resolution  of  disapproval  or  ap- 
proval, or  automatic  acceptance  through 
failure  of  the  Congress  to  take  action  of 
disapproval. 

Congress,  In  passing  legislation  pro- 
viding for  this  deliberate  and  careful 
procedure,  exercised  its  letfislative  func- 
tion after  a  calm  and  thorough  ase  of 
every  step  m  the  legislative  process.  It 
considered  with  great  care  all  phases 
of  national  and  international  needs  and 
conditions.  It  denied  the  President  cer- 
tain broad  powers  which  were  requested 
and  carefully  prescrit>ed  procedures, 
standards,  and  conditions  for  presiden- 
tial and  congressional  action. 

A  careful  study  of  the  testimony  of 
executive  witne.s.ses  during  the  congres- 
sional public  and  executive  hearings 
reveal  the  intent  and  understanding  of 
the  legislation.  The  language  of  the 
legislation  itself  is  clear  and  the  accom- 
panying committee  report  explains  and 
clanfies  each  section  of  the  amend- 
ment— 1958.  The  debete  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  contains  clear 
and  detailed  statements  by  both  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
These  statements  were  harmonious  in 
explaining  the  intent  of  the  legislative 
language.  The  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  were  asked 


numerous  questions  and  they  gave 
answers  and  assurances  to  their  col- 
leagues on  the  vital  points  of  the  legis- 
lation Frequent  assurances  from  several 
members  In  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  were  given  on  the  procedures  and 
safeguards  relating  to  transfer  of  non- 
nuclear  weapon  parts,  nuclear  material, 
and  classified  weapon  design  informa- 
tion. 

The  Members  of  both  legislative  bodies 
were  repeatedly  assured  that  complete 
nuclear  weapons  could  not  be  trans- 
ferred under  the  language  of  the  1954 
act  or  the  1958  amendment  in  peace- 
time 

I  was  therefore  pleased  to  read  the 
President  s  statement  that  he  recognized 
the  legislative  prohibition  against  the 
trarLsfer  of  completed  nuclear  weapons  in 
peacetime. 

I  admit  I  was  concerned  about  the 
last  two  paragraph.s — Washington  Post 
tran.scnpt — of  his  concluding  remarks  to 
Mrs  Craig  and  later,  by  his  remarks  in 
answer  to  the  question  of  Mr  Oamett 
D  Horner  of  the  Washington  E\'enlng 
Star  The  transcript  of  Mr.  Horner's 
question  and  the  Presidents  answer 
follows; 

Mr  OAHNm  D  IloRvrR  Mr  President  a 
while  ago  sir.  while  y>u  were  talking  about 
the  ati'>mlc  weafxinji  and  Infonnauon  to 
ftUiee,  I  got  the  Impression  that  you  might 
lean  t<->ward  favoring  changing  the  law  s<-j 
that  you  could  provide  allies  with  cust-xly 
of  weapons  that  Ruasia  has  or  knows  how 
to  malte  Was  that  correct  or  wrong  im- 
pressi'jn'' 

TV.e  President  Well,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning from  what  I  knew  about  allied  co- 
operaUon,  and  so  on,  I  have  always  been 
of  the  t>ellef  that  we  should  not  deny  to 
our  allies  what  the  enemies,  what  your  po- 
tential enemy  already  has 

We  do  want  allies  to  be  treated  as  partners 
and  allies,  and  not  as  Junior  members  of  a 
firm   who  are   to  be  seen   but   not   heard 

So  I  would  think  that  It  would  be  better, 
for  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  to 
make  our  law  more  liberal,  as  long  as  we 
claiwify  our  countries  as  those  that  are^ 
we  are  confident,  by  our  treatlee  and  every- 
thing else,  are  confident  they'd  stand  by  us 
and  stand  by  us  In  Un»c  or  trouble. 

If  I  correctly  Interpret  the  President  s 
remarks,  they  indicate  a  dissatisfaction 
with  existing  law.  They  indicate  a  de- 
sire for  legislation  which  would  per- 
mit the  tran.sfer  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
countries  classified  as  trustworthy  I 
find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  his  state- 
ment against  havmg  allies  who  are 
treated  as  junior  members  "to  be  seen 
and  not  heard  '  and  the  exercl.se  of  clas- 
sification between  allies  who  would 
"stand  by  us  in  time  of  trouble  '  and 
others  who  might  not.  The  art  of  clas- 
sification would,  of  course  automatical- 
ly create  Junior  members. 

I  also  know  that  no  responsible  in- 
dividual in  the  executive  branch,  in- 
cluding the  President,  would  expect  that 
nuclear  weapons  would  be  transferred 
to  every  ally  in  the  free  world  with 
which  we  have  a  mutual  mllitaiT  se- 
curity alliance.  So  I  hope  there  is  no 
more  talk  about  Junior  members  among 
our  allies. 

Tlie  fact  has  long  been  recognized 
that  collective  security  In  a  major  mili- 
tary alliance,  such  as  NATO.  Is  not  based 
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on  equality  of  weapons,  manpower,  fi- 
nances. Industrial  production,  or  any 
other  national  capacity  to  cc«itribute  to 
the  overall  purpose  of  the  alliance.  Nor 
have  military  missions  been  assigned  on 
the  basis  of  equal  capacity  or  resix>n- 
sibiliiy.  Each  nation  has  been  assigned 
duties  and  responsibilities  on  the  basis 
of  pertinent  national  conditions  and  re- 
sources. 

Another  point  the  President  makes  is 
that  he  sees  no  reason  why  an  ally  can- 
not receive  Information,  or  supposedly, 
nuclear  weapons,  on  the  basis  that  the 
Soviets  have  the  same  information  or 
weaporis.  Of  course,  this  is  not  the  only 
reason  for  refusing  to  allocate  nuclear 
weapons  and  information  to  an  ally.  It 
is  only  one  consideration  There  are 
several  other  points  to  consider  and  I  will 
only  mention  one — stability  of  the  exist- 
ing ally  government. 

Many  of  our  allies  are,  unfortunately, 
possessed  of  weak  governments,  some  of 
them  are  based  on  the  strength  of  a 
strong,  but  aged  or  egotistical  leader 
These  governments  could  change  over 
night  because  of  the  death  of  a  strong 
leader.  Other  governments  could  change 
as  the  result  of  a  new  alliance  of  splinter 
parties  and  others  could  become  more 
unstable  through  the  growth  of  Com- 
munist or  rightist  forces  which,  at  pres- 
ent are  of  minority  strength 

So.  we  see  the  problem  is  not  simple 
and  therefore  is  not  .susceptible  to  simple 
answers  based  on  the  Soviet  level  of 
knowledge,  equality  of  treatment,  or  dis- 
taste for  junior  members  among  our 
allies. 

Congressiorml  legislation  relating  to 
transfer  of  nuclear  weapons,  has  there- 
fore recocnlzed  this  complexity  and  has 
tried  to  make  pos.sible  the  use  of  our 
nuclear  strength  In  the  collective  alli- 
ance, without  risking  the  security  of  our 
as.sets  in  weak  or  Irresponsible  hands. 

It  is  only  natural  for  our  military 
leaders  to  desire  complete  freedom  in  the 
use  and  distribution  of  nuclear  weapons 
It  IS  only  natural  that  there  has  been  a 
constant  struggle  since  the  May-Johnson 
military-inspired  bill,  which  placed  all 
atomic  development  under  military  con- 
trol, was  defeated,  to  gain  military  con- 
trol of  atomic  weapons  and  destroy  the 
principle  of  any  type  of  civilian  inter- 
ference with  absolute  mihtary  custody 
and  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

There  has  been  a  constant  campaign 
to  obtain  acceptance  of  the  Action  that 
after  all  a  nuclear  weapon  is  just 
another  weapon."  "The  nuclear  weapon 
is  a  conventional  weapon  now,"  I  re- 
gre;  to  say  that  there  has  been  an  erosion 
of  civilian  control  Part  of  this  erasion 
is  due  to  a  gradual  step-by-step  sur- 
render to  the  steady  pressure  of  our 
strong  and  entrenched  military  bloc. 
Part  of  It  is  due  to  the  multipUcatlon  of 
nuclear  weapon  types  and  quantities  in 
inventory. 

A  great  deal  of  the  erosion  has  oc- 
curred because  of  the  elimination  of  time 
and  .space  factors  by  new  scientific  de- 
velopments. An  important  part  of  this 
ero.sion  of  civilian  custody  and  control  is 
based  on  the  reduced  warning  time  and 
the  necessity  for  Instant  readineas  to 
repel  an  enemy  attack  capability. 


An  Incoming  bomber  fleet  might  give 
us  2  or  3  hours  warning  time  on  our 
continent.  It  might  be  as  short  as  an 
hour  on  one  or  more  of  our  allies  in 
NATO 

If  the  enemy  attack  is  by  IRBM  or 
ICBM.  It  might  be  less  than  a  half  hour. 
Under  these  conditions,  there  are  new 
military  problems  to  be  considered 
which  are  vital  to  our  destiny. 

These  problems  will  not  go  away  nor 
will  they  be  solved  by  our  refusal  to 
recoLTiize  that  technological  change  has 
made  obsolete  the  old  and  cumbersome 
procedures. 

My  plea  is  that  we  do  not  try  to  solve 
them  through  subterfuge  or  a  calculated 
program  of  deceit.  Let  us  lay  the  prob- 
lem on  the  table  and  talk  sense  to  the 
American  people  and  our  allies.  Unless 
we  can  bear  the  burden  of  new  chal- 
lenges, through  the  exercise  of  our  his- 
toric democratic  processes  of  discu&sion, 
debate,  and  pubhcly  arrived  at  decisions, 
then  our  way  of  life  is  doomed. 

We  cannot  retain  our  liberties  if  we 
hide  in  fear  of  the  peoples'  verdict.  We 
cannot  trust  the  fateful  decisions  to  any 
individual  or  group  acting  in  secret, 
whether  it  be  the  President,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Security  Council,  or 
a  limited  group  in  the  Congress. 

I  wish  to  clarify  the  term  "limited 
group  in  the  Congress  "  I  speak  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  I 
liave  had  the  honor  of  serving  on  this 
committee  since  It  was  estabUshed  in 
1946  It  has  been  a  challenging  and 
sometimes  awesome  experience.  I  have 
made  the  study  of  atomic  problems  and 
the  participwitlon  in  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  this  committee  my 
ma.ior  congressional  interest  for  14  years. 

I  am  very  much  aware  of  the  trust 
and  confidence  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  place  in  their  re- 
spective members  on  this  committee. 
Much  legislation  has  been  approved  by 
both  bodies,  without  requiring  detailed 
public  explanations,  particularly  in  sen- 
sitive areas  pertaining  to  weapons  data. 
I  believe  tins  trust  and  confidence  has 
been  fully  justified.  It  must  continue  for 
the  security  of  the  Nation. 

In  order  to  justify  the  continuance  of 
trust  and  confidence,  the  joint  committee 
must,  at  all  times,  be  aware  of  its  "watch 
dog  "  function.  It  must  never  take  the 
easy  road  of  accepting  security  classifi- 
cation of  areas  by  the  executive  depart- 
ment because  it  is  convenient  or  polit- 
ically expedient.  This  Is  particularly 
true  in  Uie  areas  of  international  policy. 

In  this  area  the  committee  must,  in 
my  opinion,  realiize  we  are  established 
and  function  as  a  result  of  congressional 
legislative  action.  We  draw  our  au- 
thority from  the  Congress.  We  owe  our 
primary  allegiamce  to  the  Congress.  We 
act  as  their  agent  and  are  not  author- 
ized to  place  our  committee  in  the  ix>si- 
tion  of  usurping  any  prerogative  placed 
by  statute  in  the  Congress  as  a  whole, 

I  believe  all  the  members  of  our  com- 
mittee are  most  zealous  in  supporting 
these  principles  and  I  have  no  fear  of  our 
committee  failing  in  the  future  to  Irve  up 
to  its  high  legislative  function. 

The  transfer  of  completed  or  uncom- 
pleted nuclear  weapons  is  a  matter  of 


the  greatest  international  importance. 
The  peace  of  the  world  might  well  rest 
on  this  problem  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  solved. 

I  do  not  Intend,  at  this  time,  to  elab- 
orate on  the  reasons  for  making  these 
statements.     I  will  do  so  in  due  time. 

At  this  time,  I  will  state  as  my  basic 
premise  that: 

The  transfer  or  delivery  of  completed 
or  uncompleted  nuclear  weapons  to  a 
foreign  nation  cannot  be  accomplished 
legitimately  in  peacetime,  without  the 
concurrent  knowledge  and  approval  of 
Congress. 

If  the  President,  for  reasons  which 
seem  to  be  justified  in  his  judgment, 
does  not  want  to  use  the  two  methods 
now  available  to  him — treaty  or  inter- 
national agreement — to  transfer  com- 
pleted nuclear  weapons,  and  if  the 
President  does  not  want  to  use  the  third 
method  set  forth  in  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  as  amended,  to  accomplish 
the  end  result  of  placing  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  the  hands  of  a  qualified  ally,  then, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  he  must  present 
a  proposal  to  the  Congress  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  objective.  If  he 
does  this.  I  am  sure  that  such  a  proposal 
will  receive  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  The  comm.ittee  will,  in  due  time, 
bring  the  matter  before  the  Congress  as 
it  did  on  a  similar  proposal  in  1958.  This 
problem  is  too  serious  to  attempt  to  solve 
in  news  conferences.  It  cannot  be  solved 
by  public  statements  which  may  whip 
up  editorials  or  sentiment  from  those 
who  do  not  understand  the  complexity 
or  the  fateful  nature  of  the  problem. 

If  we  need  to  arm  our  allies  with  these 
terrible  weapons,  which  may  become 
common  as  to  quantity  but  never  can 
become  conventional  in  the  traditional 
meaning  of  the  word,  then  let  the  Con- 
gress debate  the  issue  so  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  may  learn  the  dire  portent 
of  the  step  we  take. 

If  this  step  is  necessary  to  strengthen 
NATO,  then  let  us  have  a  reevaluation 
of  the  purpose  and  present  status  of 
NATO,  not  as  It  was  planned  in  1949 
as  a  military  shield  of  strength  reaching 
from  Norway  to  Turkey. 

Let  us  ask  questions  about  NATO. 

Has  the  purpose  of  NATO  to  form  an 
effective  military  alliance  materialized? 

Have  the  NATO  allies  fulfilled  their 
military  commitments? 

Is  there  a  spreading  spirit  of  neutral- 
ism in  Europe  which  is  nullifying  our 
original  purp>06e? 

Has  the  revolutionary  change  in  mili- 
tary technology — I  sF>eak  r>articularly  of 
Intermediate  and  long-range  missiles 
mated  with  nuclear  warheads — ^made  of 
the  concept  of  NATO  an  ideological 
maginot  line? 

How  many  of  the  NATO  nations  are 
politically  stable  enough  to  have  allo- 
cated into  their  sovereign  p>ossession 
ma.ss-destruction  nuclear  weapons? 

Would  the  allocation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons be  to  all  of  our  NATO  allies  or  would 
we  classify  some  of  them  as  dependable 
In  time  of  trouble  and  others  Junior 
members? 
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If  we  transfer  nuclear  weapons  to  all 
of  our  NATO  allies,  are  we  placing  nu- 
clear weap<Mis  In  sovereign  hands  which, 
if  transient  or  irresponsible,  might  en- 
large the  likelihood  of  accidental  war? 

If  we  transfer  nuclear  weapons  to  a 
classlflM  few,  do  we  not  thereby  plant 
the  seeds  of  jealousy,  resentment,  and 
suspicion  in  those  nations  relegated  to 
the  position  of  junior  members? 

What  would  be  the  response  of  Khru- 
shchev to  our  policy  of  transferring  nu- 
clear weapons  and  thereby  creating  nlh 
in  the  nuclear  club? 

Would  he  then  announce  his  inten- 
tions to  transfer  Soviet  nuclear  weapoi.s 
to  Chou  En-lai  in  Asia  and  Soviet  satel- 
lite governments  in  Europe? 

Where  would  we  stand  in  the  propa- 
ganda war  for  the  minds  of  the  uncom- 
mitted nations,  if  we  can  be  acciosed  of 
Initiating  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons? 

Last  but  not  least,  there  are  still  mil- 
lions oX  people  in  the  world  who  want 
peace  more  than  any  other  condition. 
These  people  are  hoping  for  a  cessation 
of  nuclear  bomb  testing — they  are  hoping 
for  disarmament — they  are  hoping  for  a 
Biiccessful  summit  meeting  this  year  be- 
tween the  representatives  of  the  nuclear 
jwwers  and  others. 

I  do  not  know  whether  their  hopes  will 
be  realized  this  year  or  in  many  years 
ahead  of  us  in  the  future. 

I  do  know  that  the  creation  of  many 
nuclear  weapon  nations — the  spreading 
of  these  terrible  weapons  in  more  and 
more  hands  will  increase  the  mathe- 
matical chances  of  a  nuclear  war. 

I  do  know  that  this  step  is  a  long  step 
away  from  the  negotiating  tables  for 
peace  and  disarmament. 


CHARLES  JAMES  LANTRY 

Mr.  LANE  asked  and  waus  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud 
that  a  young  man  from  my  district  repre- 
sented Massachusetts  when  the  National 
Council  of  Scouting  made  Its  report  to 
the  Nation. 

At  the  golden  anniversary  breakfs^st 
held  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  Wa.'^hlngtcn. 
yesterday,  I  was  happy  to  sit  beside 
Charles  James  Landry,  of  Revere.  Maf^.. 
who  was  chosen  to  represent  my  home 
State. 

Charles  Is  an  Eagle  Scout,  and  a  senior 
at  Revere  High  School.  He  has  applied 
himself  well  to  his  school  studies  and  to 
his  extractirrlcular  activities.  He  comes 
highly  recommended  by  an  educator  and 
a  commissioner  of  Scouts  for  many  yenrs 
who  advised  me  that  "You  will  find  him 
to  be  the  typical  American  boy,  reflecting 
credit  on  those  who  have  placed  ihiii 
confidence  in  him."  Wholesome,  intelli- 
gent, courageous,  he  exemplifies  the  b<?st 
In  American  youth.  uf>on  whom  the  fu- 
ture of  our  Nation  and  the  future  of 
freedom  depend. 

Because  of  his  love  for  our  country, 
Charles  is  thrilled  by  his  trip  to  Wa^h- 


ine:ton;  his  meeting  with  the  President: 
his  visits  to  Valley  Forge;  to  the  home  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  In  New  Brunswick.  NJ  ; 
to  the  West  Point  Academy  Chapel;  to 
the  Sch:fT  Scout  Reservation  in  Mend- 
ham,  N.J  ;  and  to  the  Lntematlonal 
luncheon  in  New  York. 

I  think  that  he  may  t>e  sitting  in  the 
visitors'  s:Viler>-  at  this  very  moment, 
impressed  by  his  closeness  to  the  heart- 
beat of  a  great  Nation,  where  history 
ccmes  alivr  and  blend.s  with  tho  decisions 
to  explore  new  frontiers. 

For  this  is  a  moving  experience  that 
shnll  in.'^pire  him  through  all  the  years 
of  his  life. 

During  Boy  Scout  Week  the  Congre.s.s 
is  privile'T  ed  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  and  to  the  50  years 
of  service  by  this  fine  orcanizatton  which 
guides  our  youth  with  this  Ideal;  "For 
God  and  country  " 

One  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
scouting  units  with  a  membership  of  over 
5  million  boys  and  adults  are  participat- 
ing in  the  special  programs  of  thi.s 
anniversary  year. 

Charles  James  I^ndry  Is  one  of  the 
50  Boy  Scouts  and  Explorer.s  who  have 
been  chosen  to  represent  them. 

It  is  a  high  honor  which  he  and  hL^ 
49  companions  measure  up  to  in  every 
way. 

NATTHN   FIGHTS    INTOLER.\NCE 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point. 

The  SPE/KER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
tire Nation  feels  a  deep  sense  of  outrage 
because  of  the  un.speakable  de.secration 
of  religious  shrines  and  places  that  has 
recently  occurred. 

There  is  certainly  no  rational  explana- 
tion for  these  detestable  and  abhorrent 
acts. 

In  some  Instances,  they  have  t>een  ac- 
companied by  malicious  outbursts  of 
antiracism  and  hatred  directed  against 
some  of  our  finest  and  most  loyal  fellow 
citizens. 

The.se  Incidents  have  cynically  chal- 
lenged the  moral  integrity,  as  well  a.s 
the  public  order,  of  the  communities  in 
which  they  have  taken  place. 

It  may  well  be.  as  It  has  been  sug- 
gested, that  these  grievous  offen-ses 
sigainst  the  time-honored  American 
principle  of  religious  toleration  were  the 
work  of  pranksters  or  other  thoughtless, 
irresponsible  individual.';,  obsessed  by  a 
perverted  sense  of  humor. 

It  Is  also  possible  that  these  Incidents 
may  have  been  Inspired  by  Communists 
or  other  subversives  seeking  to  engender 
and  promote  racial  hatreds  and  create 
misunderstanding  and  division  between 
various  segments  of  the  American  people. 

Whatever  the  source  of  these  outrages, 
they  are  absolutely  intolerable  in  this 
land  of  freedom  and  Justice.  A  very 
grave  responsibility  rests  upon  every 
a^^ency  of  government  in  the  Nation  and 
upon  every  good  American  to  exert  every 
effort  to  punish  the  perpetrators  and  put 


do'ATi  these  tnily  uncor-scionable  viola- 
tion.s  of  common  decency 

It  is  of  considerable  satLsfactlon  that 
the  Congrp.«-R  has  aln-ady  actf  d  to  tiRhten 
tht^  criminal  laws  relatinK  to  ofIen.<es  of 
thi-s  cha racer  by  pa.^.sing  legl.«.latlon  last 
week  to  check  the  desecration  of  places 
of  worship 

But  this  Ls  not  enough.  While  this 
action  is  commt  ndablr  and  moves  in  the 
riTht  direction,  .^tronper  action  l.s  vitaliy 
necps.sary  by  gnvemment  at  every  level 
to  puni.'^h  and  check  the  work  of  prank- 
sters, fanatics,  and  cracki>ot^  which  is 
bringing  so  much  sorrow,  insult,  and 
distress  as  well  as  physical  damage  and 
Ins.s  to  members  of  highly  respected  rell- 
g!(jus   con^'repations 

The  heart  of  every  tnje  .American  poos 
out  In  deepest  symi>Rthy  to  thc^e  who 
are  the  helpless  victims  of  these  aboml- 
iialile  misdeed.s.  and  the  whole  Nation  is 
stirred  with  profound  Indignation  and 
f^rm  resolve  to  apply  spe<xiy,  effective, 
rem»^d:al  mea.surps 

I  am  re^uestinpr  the  FBI  to  investigate, 
try  to  apprehend,  and  bring  to  the  bar 
of  Ju.stice  the  de.-'plcable  malefactors, 
whether  Communists  or  otherwise,  who 
have  boon  respon.'rtble  for  this  un-Ameri- 
can and  profane  conduct. 

I  urge  our  appropriate  congressional 
committees  to  explore  further  the  feasl- 
blhiy  of  additional  preventive  laws  and 
a:.so  h'ipe  that  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  States  will  take  similar  action 
forthwith. 

The  American  spirit  of  toleration  and 
fair  play  Is  at  stake.  We  must  not  and 
will  not  tolerate  these  monstrous  as- 
saults upon  constitutional  freedom  and 
human  rights. 


SPECIAL  OR[iER.S  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
addre.ss  the  Housf.  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  .special  orders 
hereU^ifore  entered,  was  granted  to- 

Mr    HoLiriELD.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr  CoLLiEH.  for  20  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 17 

.Mr  LcvEHiNO,  for  10  minutes,  on  to- 
mr  rrow 

Mr  HorrnAjf  of  Michigan,  for  30  min- 
utes on  Wednesdav  February  17 

Mr  Meyer,  for  60  minutes,  on  Wednes- 
day. February  17 

Mr  Ff  WELL  (at  the  re<jiiest  of  Mr. 
BURKK  of  Kentucky  ^  for  30  minutes,  on 
Tuesday.  F  >bruary  16.  and  Wednesday. 
February  17 

Mr.  WoLr  (at  the  recpiest  of  Mr  Botikx 
of  Kentucky  > .  to  transfer  his  s^jeclal  or- 
der for  90  minutes  on  February  11  to  90 
minutes  on  Thursd a V  February  18. 

M.-  CoMTi  <at  the  re(iuest  of  Mr. 
MiiHEL'.  for  15  minutes,  on  7\ie$day. 
Febriary  16,  f^r  45  minutes  on  February 
17.  and  for  30  minutes,  on  February  18. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permLsslon  to 
extend    remarks    In    the    Concressjonal 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  VrNsoN  and  to  Include  an  address 
by  Hon  Paul  J  Kilday  at  the  christen- 
ing of  the  U.S.S.  John  King  at  Calli, 
M..tUiL\ 
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Mr.  CoLLiiB  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr  Mack  of  Washington  In  two  In- 
st4inces  and  to  include  extraneous 
ma'ter. 

Mr  Preston  and  to  Include  extraneous 
ma  tt-r  in  the  remarks  he  made  in  the 
Cor.imUt»>e  of  the  Whole. 

Mr  Miller  of  New  York  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr   MicHELj. 

Mr  Celler 

Mr  Wilson  (at  the  re<]uest  of  Mr. 
Mi  hel'  . 

Mr.  Chxnoweth  and  to  include  ex- 
tra. ieou.s  matter. 

(  \t  the  request  of  Mr.  Bttrke  of  Ken- 
tuc<y,  the  following  Members  were 
granted  perm!.s.sion  to  extend  ti.eir  re- 
ma  ks  in  the  Congressional  Record  and 
to    nclude  therein  extraneous  matter;) 

Mr    Bup.DirK. 

Mr  PrriNsKi. 

Mr  Dfnt  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Roosevelt 


ADJOURNMENT 

*rr  B^.-RKE  of  Kentucky  Mr. 
Speaker.  1  move  that  the  Hou.se  do  now 
ad.'  lum. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ing y  'at  2  o'clock  and  47  minutes  pm  ) 
tiie  Hause  adjourned  until  tomonow, 
Welnesday.  February  10,  1960,  at  12 
oclxk  noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
EIC. 

Cnder  clau.se  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
con  mumcations  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1612  A  Iptt/T  from  the  A.sslstar.t  Secrptary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  fi)r  the 
past  6  months  relating  to  the  cooperative 
program  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
for  the  prevention  of  f'>ot-Rnd-mouth  dis- 
ease pursuant  to  Public  Law  8.  ftOth  Con- 
gre*i:  to  the  Commute*  on  Agriculture 

1813  A  letter  from  the  Acting  .'Secretary 
of  Tefenae.  tranam'.tting  a  drait  of  proposed 
leglflatlon  entitled  "A  bli:  to  luiiend  tlt;e  10, 
Unl'ed  Stat4-«  Cxle,  to  make  permruier.t  the 
au'l  orlty  fnr  flight  Instrurtlor.  for  meinbers 
of  F  eserve  Officers'  TYalntng  Cnrptt  and  for 
othtr  purpoaes  ,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
8er\  icea. 

16  14  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Oen?ral  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  notice  of  a  prop<jsed  disposition  of  ap- 
pro! imatelj-  51  646  {xninds  of  opium  floppy 
seedi  now  held  In  the  national  stockpile. 
purMinnt  to  the  S'ratejfic  and  Critical  Ma- 
terli  is  St.-K-k  Pr.'.nff  Art  ( M  S'at  811  i.  as 
amended  (50  USC  98b(en;  to  the  Com- 
mit- ee  on  Armed  Ser  vices 

U15  A  ieiier  from  the  Administrator. 
General  Services  Aammistratlon,  transmit- 
ting a  notice  of  a  prop<J6ed  disposition  of 
app  oxlmately  17.426  pounds  of  guayule 
seeCs  now  held  In  the  national  stockpile, 
pursuant  to  the  Strategic  Pnd  Critical  Ma- 
terl,aa  Stock  Piling  Act  (63  .Stat  811',  as 
amended  (50  USC  »8b(cn:  to  the  Com- 
mit-e«  on   Armed   Services 

if  16  A  levrr  fn-m  the  Acting  Secretary 
Of  I>efense,  tr!in.«imlttl:ig  a  rejxirt  on  the 
poalUons  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
whl  vh  wpre  allocated  •  ir  placed  In  the  prades 
OS- 16.  OS  17,  and  OS  18  during  the  calen- 
dar rear  1959,  pursuant  to  P-ibllc  Law  86  377, 
PubiJo  Law  163.  &4th  Congress,  Public  Law 
86-36,  and  Piihiic  Law  85  32-,^.  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mrs  PPOST  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AC  airs  H.R  3676.  A  bill  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  cer- 
tain lands  to  the  city  of  Tillamook.  Oreg.; 
with  amendment  i  Rept.  No.  1257).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  Stiite  of  the  Union. 

Mr  H-'KRRIS  Cv)mmlttee  on  Interstate  and 
FireiKH  Ciimmr-rce  Interim  report  on  In- 
vefciigation  of  regulatory  commissions  and 
agencies;  without  amendment  i  Rept.  No. 
1J,^>R.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
V»  ho.e  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BIIJ^  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.':e  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bili.s  and  re.solutions  were  uitroduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr  DINGELL: 
HR  10296  A  bill  to  prohibit  agencies  of 
the  United  .'>t;iies  from  Imposing  contrturtuaJ 
provisions  b<.iycoiting  vessels  trading  with 
Israel,  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  M.irine 
and  F.sherles 

Bv  Mr    HAGE.V: 
HR    1(1297    A     bill     designating     the     first 
teunday  of  May  in  e<ich  year  as  World  FYlend- 
shlp  Day:  ui  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   L.VVE 
H  R    10298    A   bin    to   adjust   the  rates   of 
batic    compen.satlon    of    certain    officers    and 
employees   of   the   Federal   G<-«vernment.   and 
for    other    purples:    to    the    Oommlttee    on 
Post  O.'tice  and  Civil  Service, 
By  Mr    MCDOWELL: 
HR    10299    A    bli;    t-^    extend    the   veterans' 
hf)me  loan  pr,>g:rani   to  February   1,   1965.    to 
pr  Aide  for  direct  loans  to  veterans  In  areas 
where  hoiising  credit  Is  otherwise  not  gener- 
ally available:  and  for  other  purpyoses,  to  the 
Committee  on  Veteran.s"  Aflalrs. 
By  Mr  MORG.\N: 
H  R   10300    A  bli:  to  amend  title  38.  United 
State's  Code,   to  p»-ovide  1  >r  the  payment  of 
p>ensiuns  to  veterans  of  World  War  I,  to  the 
Oommltlee  on  Vett-.'-ans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr   STAGGERS: 
HR   10301    A  bill  propoelng  an  amendment 
U:i  the  Co.nstltution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
viding for  the  election  of  President  and  Vice 
President:    to   the   Committee   on   the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request)  : 
H  R  '.0302  A  bUi  U)  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code  with  respect  to  the  reduction  In 
the  special  aid  and  attendance  allowance 
paid  to  seriously  disabled  veterans  during 
periods  of  hospitallaatlon  at  Government 
expense,  to  the  Committee  on  'Veterans' 
Affairs 

HR  10303  A  hill  to  amend  section  512  of 
title  38  United  States  Oode,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  pension  to  veterans  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  who  served  for  40 
days  or  naore;  to  the  Oommltlee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs 

By  Mr    WAINRIGHT: 
H  R  103O4    A   bUl    to   amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  grfiss  income  of  up  to  M  000  i>er  family 
for  tuition  expenses  p<Ud  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  taxpayer,  his  spouse,  or  a  dependent  for 
education  at  a  nondenomlnatlonal  secondary 
schtKjl.  cx^Uege.  or  university;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WILSON: 
HR  10305    A  bin  to  extend  to  flshermen 
the  same  lre«tment  accorded  farmers  In  rela- 


tion to  estimated  Income  tax;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

KH.  10306.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  Increase  from  $10  to  »30  the  maxi- 
mum  amount   of   administrative   exemption 
from  customs  duties  (on  articles  for  personal 
or  household  use)  which  Is  available  to  indi- 
viduals  who    return    from    visits    to    foreign 
countries    before    they    can    qualify    for    the 
regular  statutory  exemption;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    BECKER 
H  R   10307    A  bill  to  amend  the  Rtiral  Elec- 
trification  Act   of    1936  with  respect   to   the 
rate  of  Interest  pay.^ble  on  loans  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Rural  Electrification  Admlnlstra- 
tl-n  and  on  loans  made  by  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BECKWORTH; 
H  R  1C308    A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
Slates  Oode,   to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr    BROCK: 
Hil.  10309.  A   bin    to   amend    the   Natural 
Gas    Act    to    prohibit    a    rate    Increase   from 
becoming  effective,  subject  to  bond,  before  a 
{tending   rate   Increase   proceeding   has    been 
finally    determined:    to    the    Committee    on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr  COOLBY: 
H  R   10310    A    bUl    to    amend    the    Farm 
Credit  Act  of   1933  to  provide  tor  increased 
representation   by   regional   banks   for   coop- 
eratives   on    the   BcKu-d   of    Directors    of    the 
Central  Bank  for  Cooperatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr   KILGORE: 
HR  10311    A    bin   providing    that    certain 
provisions  of  Public  Law  335  dated  October 
7.    1949    (63    St&t.   724).   shall   apply   to   the 
Mercedes  division  of   the  lower  Rio  Grande 
rehabilitation   project,    Texas;    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah : 
HR.  10312.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  national 
cemetery  at  or  near  Fort  Douglas.  Salt  Lake 
City.  Utah:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr  MOSS: 
HR  10313.  A  bUl  authorizing  bank  pro- 
tection and  channel  maintenance  of  the  Sac- 
ramento River,  Calif..  In  the  interest  of  flood 
oontrol,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Roads. 

By  Mr    RI\'ERS  of  Alaska: 
HR   10314.  A  bin  to  amend  section  44  of 
Public  Law  86-70,  approved  June  25,  1959;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

H  R  10316    A    bill    to    authorize    the    ex- 
change of  certain  war-built  vessels  for  mcw^ 
modern  and  efficient  war-built  vessels  owned 
by  the  United  States;   to  the  ComnUttee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Flaheriea. 
By  Mr.  ROBB31TS: 
H.R  10316.  A  bin  to   amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  bene- 
fits payable  under  such  act  or  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1635  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered as  Income  In  determining  eligibility  of 
Individuals  for   benefits  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration;  to  the  Cc«nmlttee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WILSON: 
Hit.  10317.  A  bin  to  provide  a  health  bene- 
fits program  for  certain  retired  employees  of 
the  Government;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr   ZELENKO: 
HR  10318    A    bin    to   adjust   the   rates  of 
basic    compensation    of   certain   officers   and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for    other    purposes;    to    the   Committee    oa 
Poet  Office  and  Clvn  Service. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.J.  Re?  605.  Joint  resolution  few  the  prep- 
aration    and     completion     of     plans     for     a 
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com];x«henslTe  obsenrance  of  the  176th  &n- 
nlrersary  of  the  f(»7n«tlon  of  the  Conalitu- 
tlon  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Oomm^tte* 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DKROUNIAN: 

H.J.  Res.  800.  Joint  reeolution  to  eetabllsh 
a    National    Advisory    Committee    on    Etall 
Transportation;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ir.ter- 
state  and  Foreign^  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CELUKR : 

H.  Con.  Res.  586.  Concurrent  reeolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  addlttonai  copies  of 
the  hearings  on  civil  rights;  to  the  Cooxiiut- 
tee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 

H.  Con.  Res.  587.  Ooncurrent  reeolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
U.3.  moratorium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  shall  be  contlniied;  to  the  Com-^iit- 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BHUS  and  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutioiLS  were  introduced  and 
•everally  referred  u  follows: 

By  Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire: 

HR  10319  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Samlr 
Anabtawl,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By    Mi    BENTLET 
H  R.  10820.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Monlque 
it.  Glbbe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    DADDARIO 
HR   10321     A   bill   for   the   rfWrt  of   EBth«^ 
Boghiis   oaazlan,    to   the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    DEI.ANFY 
HR   10,322    A  b!:i  for  the  ri'Uef  of  Oeortrta 
J     Makrls.    to  the   Committee   on    the   Judi- 
ciary 


By   Mr    KKTTH: 

H  R  10323  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ana  San- 
toe  Nogueira.  Uv  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By    Mr    TABER 

H  R  !'),T24  A  hK\  t  T  Xhr  rfWft  of  MuS  Kim 
Chen  Liang,  to  the  Commlitee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETTTIONS.   ETC. 


Undpr  clau.se  1  of  rule  XXIT. 

338.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  borough  secretarv.  N  (rthaiTi[)ton.  Pa,. 
requesting  passage  of  the  bilis  H  H  ♦4Ba  ar.d 
S  104<J.  relating  to  Increasing  th^  minlm\i:n 
wage  and  extending  pr^  t*><-ti(n  t.i  nrarly  8 
mllHon  additional  wr>rkfrg.  whlrh  was  re- 
ferrecl  to  the  Con.miTtee  on  Education  and 
Liib<jr. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Flyweod  Imports  on  the  Increase 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  WIACK 

OF   WASHrWCTOlf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TTVl-S 

Tu*.sdav,  February  9.  1960 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  the  management  of 
the  Harbor  Plywood  Mill  at  Ab€rd«;en. 
Wash.,  which  employs  several  huncred 
workers,  announced  to  Its  employees  that 
the  plant  was  closing  down  for  1  w.?ek. 

Reason  given,  for  the  closure  was  that 
"the  indtistrrwlde  order  file  for  plywood 
Is  generally  at  its  lowest  point  in  ;ev- 
eral  years." 

A  number  of  other  ply^pood  plant;  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  have  announced 
similar  closedowns.  Some  plants  have 
closed  for  an  entire  week.  Others  have 
gone  to  a  3-  and  4-day-a-week  operat  on. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  manage- 
ment of  plywood  plants  were  announc- 
ing curtailment  of  production  due  to  in- 
adequate orders  the  Secretary  of  Ccm- 
merce  reported  that  plywood  imports 
from  low-wage-,  low-living -cost  foreign 
nations  into  the  United  States  increased 
by  a  whopping  49  percent  during  the 
first  11  months  of  1959  over  the  same 
period  of  the  previous  year. 

As  more  plywood  imports  have  poured 
Into  our  country  from  low-wage  foreign 
nations,  American  mills  have  been  ccm- 
peUed  to  curtail  production  and  Lay  off 
employees  thereby  reducing  the  iiiccme 
of  these  workers. 

The  Commerce  Department  rep<:irts 
that  1.200.000,000  feet  of  plywood  were 
Imported  into  the  United  States  in  the 
first  11  months  of  1959.  These  huge  im- 
ports have  curtailed  the  Income  of  ily- 
wood  workers  and  of  the  loggers  and 
other  suppliers  who  provide  logs  find 
other  materials  to  plywood  mills.  This 
also  has  reduced  the  profits  of  plywiwd 
mill  operators.  It  has  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  individual  and  corporation  in- 
come tax  revenues  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  growing  menace  of  growing  ply- 
wood  imports   from   low -wage   nations 


should  suggest  to  Congress  that  some  re- 
strxtion  on  plj-u-ood  Imports  throueh 
quota  limits  i.s  urgently  need^^d  T\>' 
situation  In  1960.  unless  s;)eedily  cor- 
rected. Is  likely  to  be  worse  for  the  ply- 
wood industry  and  its  workers.  TTe  na- 
tional dome.stic  prcsperlty  should  not  t;e 
permitted  to  erode  t>ecauoe  of  too  heavy 
uncouliulied  u^iporu^. 


Lcpaotioo  of  Promotion  of  Private  Com- 
mercial Exports  Can  Redact  Future 
Badg:et  Outlays 


EXTENSION  OP  RFM.\RKS 

OF 

HON,  WILLIAM  E.  MILLER 

or   Nrw    Tr»aK 
IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  9,  1960 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York  Mr 
6E>eaker.  I  believe  that  economy  in  Gov- 
ernment operations  Is  absolutely  e.ssrn- 
tial  and  I  know  that  our  Appropriations 
Committee  has  done  an  outstanding  y  b 
in  eliminating  unnecessary  expenditure.s. 
However,  there  are  times  when  a  very 
slight  increase  m  appropriations  can 
yield  returns  to  the  Nation  of  mir;; 
greater  magnitude.  I  am  referring  to 
the  budget  for  the  Bureau  of  Foreien 
Commerce  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce The  budget  recommended  by 
the  President  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  would  permit  a  mod»-.st  expan- 
sion m  the  BFC's  program  to  promote 
private  commercial  exports.  An  m- 
crease  in  exports  at  this  time  is  ab.so- 
lutely  essenual  if  our  country  i.s  to  be 
successful  in  eliminating  tlie  deficit  in 
our  balance  of  payments — that  i."'.  in- 
crease our  income  from  foreign  tran5ac- 
tions  so  that  it  will  equal  our  outt,'o  A 
deficit  in  our  balance  of  paj-mcnt^  is 
every  bit  as  serious  as  a  deficit  in  our 
budget.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  com- 
mercial exports  are  not  increased  so  as 
to  eliminate  our  deficit  in  our  balance 
of  payments,  we  can  surely  foresee  that 
the  consequences  will  be  felt  In  our  na- 
tional budget.     Timely  attention  to  the 


promotion  of  private  expnrt.s  v.'.']  rernilt 
m  elimination  of  many  future  dem.uuis 
for  budget  outlays  for  foreign  si^-nd.i:ig. 
I  believe  that  the  Bureau  of  Fure.nn 
Commerce  should  have  the  resource* 
which  it  t>elieves,  and  tlie  President  be- 
lieves, are  necessary  to  provide  trade 
promoUouaJ  services  to  LiKrea-sc  exports. 


Addffit  by  Hon.  Paul  J.  Kilday  at  the 
LauQchmg  of  the  U.S.S.  "John  Kiag" 


EXTENSION  OP   REM.^RKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  VINSON 

IN  THE  HCJU.SE  OF  RKPKESENTATTVES 
Tur'day.  February  9,  1960 

Mr  VLNvSON.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
lea*  e  to  extend  my  remark.^  in  tha 
C'lN  ,Ris,sioNAt.  RrroRn  1  Include  an  ad- 
drf^s,";  by  the  Honorable  Pat'l  J  Kilday, 
M-'mber  of  Congre.s.<<,  20th  District  of 
Toxa.'^.  at  the  lainch.ng  of  the  U  S  S. 
J  hn  King  at  Bath.  Maine,  on  January 
30,  I960  M:s.  Paul  Kilday,  the  very 
ciiarniing  and  graciou.s  wife  of  our  dw- 
t.nv.'u.-'^h'xi  colleague  chri.stened  this  new 
guided-mls.<;ile  destroyer 

I  know  of  no  Member  of  Congre'?5  held 
!n  i^rf-atf^r  esteem  by  hi.s  colleagues  than 
Pat-l  Kii  day.  Bcau-'e  of  his  outstand- 
ing ability  and  unusual  fore.siKht,  I  be- 
lifV'>  every  Member  of  Ci  ngre-s-s  will 
benefit  by  reading  this  short  address  de- 
Iiv^r-d  bv  N!-  K.lduv  at  the  launching 
of  the  U  S  .S  J  hri  King 
ArpRFsa  or  Pacx  J    Kildat    MrMrn  or  On- 

CRE<3S.  20th   DI.STRIC-T    <^r     lEXAS.   AT    Lalnih- 

ING  or  USS    •■John   Ki.vg" 

Oi:r  MUita.-y  Estabiishrnent  tii  In  ft  period 
oX  iraxislllun.  The  clpveiopment  and  ir.tro- 
ductlon  InU)  our  Armed  Porcee  of  rocket*, 
missiles,  and  nucleai'  p<jwer  creates  a  new  war 
potential. 

Tran«ltl<^t.  fr'  m  '-onventlal  wea;x)n«  to  nrw 
weapons  l.'^  i.  •.  new  m  our  Military  Rstabllfh- 
meiit  I.np  .  ;:.tt  . y,  tiie  new  weapon  La  epec- 
taruiar  wt.Hu  ciin.pare'l  t-o  o.der  cor.cepta. 
Tliey  capture  Uie  lma>;in«tujn  nl  the  people. 
Our  people  have  always  been  willing  to  trans- 
late tiie  effect  ot  bxi -h  r.ew  weapon*  Into 
w:  hfii    thinklr.g      tach    new    weapon    pro- 
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d  \ctm  tha  hope  that  any  fuUir*  war  will  be 
n  c)«t  deatrvicUre  of  our  ennny  and  prac- 
t  cally  bloodless  for  our  own  foroea.  Of 
c  )ur»e.  such  a  day  will  nerer  come. 

In  each  tranalUon  the  aerrloe  carrying  It 
o  1  haa  faced  the  neceealty  of  continued  op- 
e  aUoD  and  maintenance  of  the  ccknventlonal 
V  Mle  dereloplng  and  procuring  the  new. 
This  la  always  moet  coatly.  It  la.  Uierelore. 
r  (»<-e»Bary  to  realat  the  clanaor  to  do  away 
«  .th  the  cx>nyentlonal.  even  before  the  new 
weapon  Is  on  hand  and  operatioi.al 

Ihe  advent  of  nuclear  weapons  and  their 
d-Uvery  by  unmanned  l:;teroontlnental  bal- 
lijtlc  miaallea  ( ICBM  i  and  liitermediate  ranpo 
b  iUlstlc  mlaaliee  ( ICBM  i  dlHera  from  prMr 
t  analtionfl  In  two  reKj>ectfl  First  they  are 
n  ore  spectacular  than  anything  which  ti.e 
II  Ind  ctruld  p>re\-louaIy  conceive;  and.  second, 
t  ley  are  fantastically  expensive 

Some  military  men,  in  px>lntlng  out  t.he 
cceaalty  for  and  the  devaftatlng  effect  of 
t  .e»e  balligtlc  mlsulleg  In  an  a'.l-out  nuclear 
» a.r  have  unfortunately,  led  the  people  tii 
b'lleve  that  all  c^nvpiitUjiial  weapfinji  are 
o-5snlPte  Sometimes  I  fear  that,  in  their 
e  •ithvi.'ilruim.  they  have  convinced  thenwlves 
t  lAt  sucii  Is  the  ca*e 

Sach  an  atmoephcre  has  made  the  malnte- 
Bauce  of  a  force  in  being  more  difficult.  Talk 
Of  20-mlnuU;  war  has  U-udvd  tu  rb.'cure  tlse 
D.ore  likely  eventoallty  of  a  Ilm;i©d  a*  dl*- 
tlngulthed  from  a.i-out  nuilear  war  N>.  t  a 
limited  war  wiilrh  c.  uld  Igii'.re  all  of  the 
p-ogresa  »hlch  luu  bteii  u.ade  In  rtxket*. 
BUfcslles,  and  aUimlc  »e.ip(jns.  but  a  war  u'.l- 
ILUug  all  of  these  developments — «  war  In 
Viilch  rockctR.  mlasiles.  and  al-^nilc  weapons 
oJ  limited  dettruct.ve  fjrce  and  of  tacUcai 
a]>pllcaUcin  would  be  used. 

TiHlay  a  new  dcstro>er  will  be  launched  arid 
Ir  due  t;m*  wKl  be  tornmUsJoned  and  be- 
et n^  a  part  of  our  naval  fleets,  buch  a 
luanchiug  is  always  a  significant  occasion  and 
oi.e  In  which  ajicient  UaditioriS  are  observed 
U  ;wever,  the  re^il  aignllicance  of  this  day  Ilea 
li  the  fact  that  ube  John  King  u  a  guided 
o-ii^le  diistroyer.  It  uUUaes  conventional 
gi.ns  and  torped>.>os.  but  alar  combines  the 
u.  e  of  misailea  with  tremendous  surface-to- 
air  range  and  rockets  effective  again«t  sub- 
rr  arlnes 

The  Juhn  King  Is.  therefore,  the  reahstlc 
b. .lance  of  tlie  t>id  ajid  the  new  It  is  the 
rt  allsUc  application  of  the  family  of  weapons. 
It  Is  aiiuther  strung  .Ink  In  the  chain  of 
defense  against  a^isiiuit  from  the  air  ur  the 
V(  ry   real  8i;bnxarine  menace. 

Tlie  John  King  is  evidence  of  eound  plan- 
n'ng  for  present  and  future  potential  dangt*a. 
We  launch  her  with  every  best  wish  for  a 
fair  breeee  uu  all  the  aeas  she  may  sail.  We 
si  all  feel  more  secure  becauee  she  rides  the 
Wives  with  her  gur.s.  torpedoes,  rockets,  mla- 
ai  es.  and  sonar,  ever  ready.  Through  her 
Uie  our  prayers  go  with  her  that  none  of  her 
w  -apons  will  ever  be  li.'-ed  In  anger.  We  are 
ct  nfldent.  too,  that  her  existence  renders  that 
px  Rslblllty  more  renMte. 


S)Ball  Batinest  Would  Be  Helped  bj  Pre- 
▼eBtui{  Below-Cost  S«le« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAFIKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVai 

OF    CAL.lrOKI«IA    * 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATRTa 

Tuesday.  February  9.  1960 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patmaw] 
is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  on  the 
introduction  of  his  bill  H  R.  10235.  about 
w  ilch  he  spoke  yesterday.    It  Is  a  priv- 


ilege to  be  able  to  Join  In  this  cause  by 
Introducing  a  companion  measure. 

At  the  outset  It  should  be  made  clear 
that  this  bill  is  In  no  way  a  fair  trade 
bill,  but  Is  designed  primarily  to  halt  a 
practice  known  as  loss-leader  sales. 


AnnujJ  Legislatire  Qnestioiinaire 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALrroRwiA 

IN  no;  HOUSE  of  representatives 
Tuesday  February  9.  1960 

\::  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  De- 
cember I  mailed  100.000  annual  legisla- 
tive (juestionnaires  to  registered  voters 
in  Llie  30th  Congressional  District  of 
Ciiiif  )rnia  My  staff  of  volunteers  in 
San  Dieeo  ha.«!  nist  completed  a  careful 
compilation  of  t)ie  thousands  of  replies 
we  have  received  to  date.  Returns  are 
approaching  the  20,000  mark,  whicli 
means  we  have  obtained  opinions  of  a 
substantial  croia  section  of  registered 
voters 

A.<;  a  mean."!  of  adding  interest  to  the 
lepi.slative  questionnaire.  I  added  a  presi- 
dential preference  poll.  The  related 
standings  of  Vice  President  Nixon  at  the 
top  and  Gov.  Pat  Brown  at  the  bottom  of 
voter  preferences  m  the  E>emocrat  col- 
umn is  most  significant. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  lesL-^Iative  questionnaire  as  a  portion 
of  my  remarks : 

QnasnoN  n  ajmm 

Do  you  believe — 

1  The  Eiaenhower-Nlxon-Khrushchev 
meetinfjs  have  started  a  thaw  In  the  cold 
WIU-?      Yr«.   68   percent;    no,   32   percent 

2  Our  foreign  aid  (mutual  security  pro- 
gTum :  thouid  be  continued  in  Its  present 
form'     Yea.  39  percent:   no.  61  percent. 

3  P  irplgn  aid  (mutual  security  programl 
should  be  Increased?  Tea,  17  percent;  no, 
83  percent 

4  Foreign  aid  (mutual  security  program) 
should  be  decreased?  Yea,  64  percent;  no, 
36  percent 

6  The  Houae  of  Repreeentatlvee  should 
ooiitlnue  the  Un-American  Activities  C-om- 
mittee'     Yes   83  percent,  no,  17  percent. 

E>o  you  favor — 

6  Continuing  foreign  economic  and  tech- 
nical aid  to  friendly  underdeveloped  cotm- 
trlf-.s'      Yes.  86  percent;  no.  15  percent. 

7  The  United  States  dlplomatlcaUy  recog- 
nizing Red  China?  Tea,  23  percent;  no,  77 
percent. 

8.  An  Income  tax  reduction  at  the  risk  of 
defense  cuu?  Yea,  18  percent;  no,  82  per- 
cent 

8.  Allowing  parents  to  deduct  from  their 
inoome  tax  tuition  paid  on  behalf  of  their 
children  to  Institution*  of  higher  learning? 
Tea.   59  percent;   no,  41   percent. 

10  Enactment  of  Federal  legislation  to 
tighten  taxation  of  oooperatlvM?  Yes.  79 
percent;  no,  21  percent. 

Do  you  believe — 

11.  The  Landrum-OrlfBn  Labor  Reform 
Act  Is  Just  and  fair  to  the  rank  and  file? 
Yes.  79  percent;  no.  21  percent. 

12  The  81  Federal  minimum  hourly  wage 
should  be  raised?  Yea.  52  percent;  no,  48 
percent. 

13.  More  federally  adnxinUtflred  programs 
should  be  turned  back  to  Um  6tat«i7  Yea, 
73  percent;  no,  27  percent. 


14.  That  agricultural  price  supports  ahould 
be  reduced?     Yes,  85  percent;  no.  16  percent. 

15.  That  agricuitural  price  supports 
ahould  be  eliminated?  Yes,  63  percent;  no, 
87  percent 

16.  That  postal  rates  ahould  be  increased 
again  to  allow  the  Poet  Office  Department 
to  operate  In  the  black?  Yea,  53  percent; 
no.  47  percent. 

17.  The  limitation  of  SI .200  out&lde  earn- 
ings a  year  for  those  receiving  social  security 
benrflts  should  be  raised?  Yee,  78  percent; 
no.  22  percent. 

Should  we — 

18.  Give  the  President  the  right  to  veto 
or  accept  specific  Items  In  appropriation 
bills?  (Now  he  haa  to  accept  all  or  nothing.) 
Y^ea.  87  percent,  no,  13  percent. 

19.  Try  to  put  a  man  In  space  before  Rub. 
sla,  regardless  of  the  coet?  Yes,  19  percent; 
no,  81  percent. 

20  Spend  more  money  on  defense?  Yea, 
47  percent,  no,  53  percent. 

Do  you  favor — 

21  Federal  aid  to  education  rather  than 
local  taxation  and  administration?  Yea,  35 
percent:  no.  65  percent. 

22  Emergency  Federal  aid  to  schools  In 
areas  hit  by  impact  of  defense  activity? 
Yes.  83  percent;  no.  17  percent. 

23.  A  national  fair  trade  law?  Yes,  52  per- 
cent: no.  48  percent. 

24.  Medical  care  for  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries, to  be  ananced  by  Increased  social 
security  tajtes?  Yes,  56  percent;  no,  44  per- 
cent. 

25  QI  educational  benefits  program  for 
peacetime  veterans?  Yea,  32  percent:  no,  68 
percent. 

//   the   1960  presidential  election  were   htld 
today,  ichom  uxnild  yo*  9ot*  for7 
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Address    Broadcast   bj   Hon.   Alexaader 
WUey  Over  StatioB  WIND,  Ciiicaf* 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

0»  V 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or    WISCOHSIM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1960 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr  President,  today  the 
Nation  is  faced  with  complex  challenges 
and  divided  opinions  on  how  to  meet  the 
two  major  issues  confronting  us: 

First,  world  petice ;  and,  second,  of  pro- 
moting an  ever  stronger  economy  to  pro- 
vide better  living  for  the  people  of  this 
country. 

In  the  face  of  conflicting  viewpoints, 
both  on  the  economic  as  well  as  the 
peace  situation,  the  Congress  haf  the 
particularly  difficult  task  and  grave  re- 
spoDAibility  of  finding  a  correct  course 
in  these  troubled  times  to  provide  for 
progress  and  promote  security. 

Recently  I  was  privileged  to  ccMiiment 
over  radio  station  WIND,  Chicago,  on  the 
factors  involved  in  these  problemB.  as 
well  as  to  humbly  suggest  some  reccun- 
mendations  which  I  felt  would  make  a 
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contribution   to   providing    better    pio- 
grams  in  these  fields. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text    of    this    address    printed    In    the 

RICORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addn^a 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rico  so, 
as  follows: 
EzcnFTS    or    AoDKZsa    bt    Hon     Alitxavder 

WnxT    Ovim    Radio    Stattom    WIND,    Cai- 

CAOO,  Iix.,  Jaituakt  31.   1960 

Friends,  today  I  would  like  to  dlscuM  with 
you  two  major  ciiaJlenges  confronting  our 
country:  First,  maintaining  the  peace,  a  ad, 
second,  assuring  progress  In  our  domeetlc 
economy. 

Although  normally  less  closely  related, 
world  conditions  now  have  actually  crea.ed 
a  real  Interdependence  between  these  two 
challenges. 

Why? 

First,  the  strength  of  the  economy  may 
well  determine  our  ability  (1)  to  block  -.he 
multlpronged  expansionist  efforts  by  :he 
world  conspiracy  of  communism,  and  (2)  to 
promote  peace. 

lktee.vatiomal  "ciimats"  [;»■»■  tcrs  on 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMT 

Conversely,  the  temperature  of  the  CDld 
war,  now  undergoing  a  temporary  thaw,  nay 
well   determine,  to  a  substantial  decree- - 

The  cost  of  national  serurl'^y  protjraTis, 
estimated  at  *45  6  million  Ir.  the  1961  budtet; 

The  volume  of  manpwwer  and  resources  re- 
quired for   national   defense; 

The  amount  of  money  available  for  con- 
Btimer  goods,  homes,  schools,  business  ex- 
pansion, enjoyment  of  leisure  time,  auid  otner 
domestic  outlets  for  spending; 

The  burden  on  the  American  taxpayer  and 
the  outlook  for  national  debt  reduction  und 
ultimate  lessening  of  the  taxload    and 

The  Inflationary  pressure,  due,  ammg 
Other  things,  to  high  competition  in  the 
money  market  by  Uncle  Sam  with  private 
Interests  for  funds  to  carry  on  defense  .ind 
other  programs. 

SOLK  OF  UNCLX  SAM  IN  ECONOMY 

Briefly,  this  Illustrates  only  a  few  of  the 
ways  in  which  peace  and  economic  progiess 
are  closely  intertwined.  Now.  what  is  the 
role  of  Uncle  Sam  In  the  economy? 

In  recent  years  the  size  of  the  Pedrral 
budget — and  whether  it  will  be  balanced  or 
unbalanced — has  become  more  or  less  a 
symbol  of  stabilized  or  Inflationary  trends 
In  monetary  policy.  The  task  of  keeping 
outgo  In  line  with  Income,  however.  Is 
becoming  Increasingly  difficult. 

Why? 

Harnessed  by  a  vast  volume  of  past  obli- 
gations, the  Federal  budget  has  dispropor- 
tionately little  elbowroom  for  adoption  of 
new  programs  and  meeting  of  new  respoi;si- 
bilitles  required  by  our  modern  advancing 
times. 

According  to  Budget  Director  Maurice  H. 
Stans,  for  example,  Uncle  Sam  has  now  ac- 
crued future  obligations  adding  up  to  almost 
•750  billion.  These  Include  future  c  o  i 's 
for  highways,  housing,  civil  public  works, 
siilpbuUdUig  subsidies,  and  others,  amount- 
ing to  about  $98  billion;  retirement  ber.eata 
fur  military  personnel  and  civil  Government 
employees;  costs  of  veterans'  pensions  or 
compensation  programs;  a  public  debt  of 
$290  billion;  $350  billion  of  future  obliga- 
tions for  past  services.  If.  however,  no  r  ew 
programs  are  added  In  the  next  Congr>8s, 
spending  Is  expected  to  go  up  because  of 
built-in  increases  In  existing  programs. 

This  gigantic  mortgage — a  portion  of  which 
comes  due  annually — will  make  It  Increasing- 
ly difficult  to  balance  the  budget  In  1960,  snd 
In  the  years  ahead. 

Federal  outlays,  however,  are  not  a  com- 
plete loss  to  the  taxpayer  According  to  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1900,  the  money— for 


the  most  part — will  flow  back  into  the  econ- 
omy to  purchase  Government  services,  equip- 
ment,   payrolls,    and   other   expenditures 

Nevertheless,  the  real  wealth  of  the  Na- 
tion— I.e.,  the  major  pwrtlon  of  the  gross 
national  product — still,  as  It  should,  de- 
pends upon  private  enterprise  to  produce  the 
vast  volume  of  goods  and  services  required 
for  our  nearly  180  million  people  and  to  sup- 
ply markets  abroad 

WILL    UNCLE   SAM    PAT    BILLS    AND   REDUCE   DEBT  ^ 

Now  the  question  arises  Will  the  Nation 
be  able  to  do  as  the  President  recommends  — 
that  is,  pay  Its  bills  and  reduce  the  national 
debt' 

As  you  know,  the  spending  budget  for  1961 
amounts  to  an  estimated  $79  8  billion  To 
meet  expenditures,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
estimated  an  Inflow  of  revenue  of  about  $84 
billion  —  resulting  In  a  predicted  surplus  of 
about  $4  billion 

However,  there  are  serious  questions — a 
great  many  "Ifs" — Involved  in  whether  or  not 
there  will   be  a  surplus      These  include: 

1.  Can  expenditures  be  held  down  to  ths 
essentials' 

2  Will  the  Inflow  of  revenues  meet  the  ex- 
pected $84  bllUnn  mark' 

3  Will  Congress  Increase  taxes  on  highway 
and  aviation  fuels  and  raise  postal  rates,  as 
requested  by  the  Preflldent' 

4.  Win  It  take  the  Initiative  In  plugging 
tax  loopholes,  or  conversely,  take  action  that 
would   open   new  ones 

5.  In  management  of  the  public  debt,  ton. 
the  costs  to  Uncle  Sam  will  be  affected  by 
whether  or  not  Congress  as  I  believe  It 
should— adjusts  the  Interest  celling  on  long- 
term  U  S  bonds  The  purp<j6e  would  be  to 
allow  th**  Treasury  to  compete  more  favorably 
In  the  money  market,  thus  getting  longer- 
range  loans  at  less  cost  rather  than  having  to 
continue  to  raise  money  on  a  short-term 
ba-sls  at  a  higher  interest  rate 

For  myself.  I  feel  that  Congress,  which 
handles  the  purse  strings,  sh  )uld  attempt  to 
put  the  Nation  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basLs 

At  this  high  tide  in  our  economy---wlth 
production,  employment,  and  Incume  at  rec- 
ord levels — we  should,  I  believe,  make  every 
effort  to  put  its  economic  house  in  order. 

SIX-POINT    rROCRAM    FOR    ECONOMT 

In  attempting  to  carry  out  an  economically 
sound  program.  Uncle  Sam.  I  believe,  could 
well  adhere  to  the  six  following  steps; 

1.  Establish  a  priority  system  for  approv- 
ing programs  supported  by  Federal  funds — to 
assure  outlays  only  for  essential  purposes, 

2.  Eliminate  pr')vcrams  no  longer  necessary: 

3.  If  a  new  spending  appears  to  be  essen- 
tial, then  attempt  to  And  new  ways  of  fi- 
nancing: 

4.  Reexamine  our  distribution  of  responsi- 
bility on  the  National,  as  well  as  State  and 
local  levels — to  carry  out  a  redistribution  of 
such  obligations,  if  this  is  possible; 

5.  Better  correlate  Government  procure- 
ment— particularly  In  the  military  services — 
so  that  Federal  agencies  or  the  Armed  Forces 
do  not  (a)  compete  with  each  other  in  the 
market  and  thus  drive  up  prices;  and  (b) 
pay  different  costs  for  the  same  artlcle'=.  and 

6.  Further  streamline  Government  opera- 
tions, eliminate  unnecessary  costs,  waste,  and 
duplication,  and  otherwise  improve  Govern- 
ment operations  In  order  to  lessen  the  bur- 
den on  the  American  taxpayer  In  other 
ways  too.  we  must  reduce  costs.  Including 
putting  Into  action  additional  merlUjrlus  rec- 
ommendations by  the  Hcx'ver  Commission — 
which  have  already  saved  American  taxpay- 
ers an  estimated  $10  billion. 

NEEDED        ECONOMIC    WATCHDOG    ON     MILITART 
SPENDING 

Particularly,  we  need  to  keep  close  tabs 
on  spending  for  military  purposes  Today. 
the  outlays  for  national  security  programs 
amount  to  over  one-half  the  Federal  budget. 
In  view  of  such  high  costs,  the  Defense  De- 


partment has  a  particular  responsibility  to 
work  toward  careful  stewardship  of  our  citi- 
zens' Investment  In  security  Among  other 
things  this  Includes  eliminating  wasteful 
Interservlce  rivalries  that  are  costly,  time 
consuming.  In  a  critical  era  In  which  we  do 
not  have  time  to  waste— «U3d  tiiftt  are  tre- 
mendously expensive 

Uncle  Sam,  t(X3,  must  make  a  s7>eclal  efTfjrt 
toward  unifying  the  procurement  operations 
of  the  military  services. 

Currently,  our  Defense  Establishment  has 
about  $150  billion  Invested  In  property,  in- 
cluding real  estate,  buildings,  weapi^ns  and 
supplies  At  the  same  time  the  Department 
reportedly  has  about  $26  7  billion  In  excess 
sUx-ks 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Uncle  Sam  recovers 
about  only  2  percent  of  the  cost  on  the  $6- 
to-$10  billion  worth  of  excess  stocks  disposed 
of  annually.  It  is  particularly  Important  that 
efforts  be  made  to  keep  ■tockpUlng  down  to 
essentials 

RISE  IN  COSTS  or  DEFENSE 

Unfortunately,  the  International  threat  of 
communism  promises  greater,  rather  than 
less,  defense  costs  for  the  future 

The  changing  patterns  for  defense  Itself — 
particularly  for  high-cost  missiles,  rockets, 
space  vehicles  with  military  potential,  and 
expanding  research — also  will  be  costly. 
This  Is  likely  to  result  In  higher—  rather 
than  lower — outlays  for  a  mlsslle-at<jmlc- 
space  defense 

In  view  of  these  factors,  further  efforts  to 
unify  the  services  Ui  provide  the  Nation  with 
a  better  ccx^rdinated,  nondupllcating  system 
are  absolutely  essential  This  can  be  accom- 
plished, I  believe,  for  the  overall  good  of  our 
security  program — without  sacriflclng  the 
significant  cr^ntrlbutlon  which  each  of  the 
respective  services  Is  now  making 

The  American  citizen — I  am  confident— Is 
willing  to  pay  whatever  coets  s.'-e  necessary 
to  provide  us  with  an  adequate  defense. 
However,  the  taxpnyer  must  get  his  m^iney's 
worth    In   defense 

TTie  Defense  Dep>artment  must  make  an 
effort  to  «f>end  Its  appropriations  wisely  If 
this  Is  not  done.  Congress  will  find  It  neces- 
sary to  set  up  an  "economic  watchdog"  to  do 
the  Job 

BATTLE     AGAINST    INFLATION 

Unfortunately,  the  specter  of  Inflation, 
also,  still  hovers  over  the  economy  —  threat- 
ening to  further  reduce  the  purchasing  power 
of  our  incrimes  as  well  as  to  devaluate  sav- 
ings. Investment  In  bonds  and  Insurance 
policies,  and  otherwise  undermine  the  econ- 
omy 

What  can  be  done  about  It? 

Uncle  Sam.  I  believe  should  lead  the  antl- 
Inflatlon  flght  by  adopting  sound  economic 
principles  In  determining  the  scope  of  Fed- 
eral programs  and  designing  spending  poli- 
cies Management  and  labor  -  as  wei:  as  the 
general  public-  must  also  dlsripiine  them- 
selves to  policies  that  will  prevent — not  sup- 
port—  Inflationary    pressures 

In  a  free  society,  government.  I  believe,  can 
make  its  best  contribution  to  economic 
growth  by  fostering  conditions — as  the  Presi- 
dent has  pointed  out — that  encourage  and 
reinforce  the  efforts  of  Individuals  and  pri- 
vate groups  to  Improve  their  circumstances, 
and  promote  progress. 

This  Includes  preserving  a  free,  competi- 
tive climate;  maintaining  a  stable  currency; 
attempting  to  minimize  fluctuations  In  em- 
ployment; developing  human  and  natural 
resources;  enhancing  personal  security  of  our 
people;  providing  for  a  sound  national  de- 
fense 

At  the  same  time.  States  and  local  com- 
munities should  reevaluate,  and  as  pofslble 
enlarge  their  rules  In  sharing  the  ubllgaUons 
for  public  interest  and  public  service  pro- 
grams. 

CONCLUSION 

This.  then.  Is  a  brief  look  at  some  of  the 
major  factors  affecting  our  domestic  progress 
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end  sectu-lty.  as  well  as  our  abUlty  to  oope 

\ith  problems  on  the  Intsmatlonal  front. 

Again,  I  stress:  The  Nation  must  maintain 
8  sound,  forward -mcrvlng  economy — If  we 
sre  to  oope  ■uccessfally,  not  only  with  oar 
(  roblems  at  hosiM.  but  with  tlis  tlireat  Ot 
1 1  tern  a  tlonal  oomm  unlsm . 

However.  I  am  confident  that — as  has  been 
t-iulltionally  trtis — our  citizens  stand  ready 
and  willing  to  dedicate  the  necessary  re- 
8  lurces  and  manpower  to  piromote  progress 
end  Insure  our  security. 

At  tiie  same  time,  we  In  Congress  reeog- 
r  Ize  oiir  responsibility  to  you — as  clUzens 
6nd  taxpayers — as  well  as  to  the  future  at 
cur  country — to  do  all  possible  to:  assure  a 
s.rong  defense;  maintain  a  sound,  forward- 
tiovlng  economy;  and  promote  peace  In  the 
V  orld— without  which  all  efforts  to  Improve 
tne  domestic  life  of  our  dtlEens  would.  In 
t-is  event  of  a  mlsslle-nucletu-  war — be  In 
\aln 

Now,  I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  for 
tie  opportunity  to  discuss  these  aspects  of 
tie  challenges  confronting  us  »-lth  you. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


February  12:  Birtfadaj  of  Lincoh 
aad  Kosciuszko 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPIUESKNTATI\'B8 
Tuesday,  February  9,  I960 

Mr  PUCINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
1"  ave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  should 
l:ke  to  Join  In  paying  tribute  on  February 
1 2  to  two  outstanding  figures  In  Ameri- 
c  in  history.  Iliere  is  an  interesting  siR- 
nflcance  In  the  fact  that  on  this  par- 
t  cular  day  we  honor  one  of  America's 
g-eftt«t  Presidents.  Abr&ham  Lincoln. 
OT  the  151st  anniversary  of  his  birthday, 
a  ad.  at  the  same  time,  honor  Gen.  Thad- 
deus  Kosciuszko.  hero  of  the  American 
F  evolution,  on  the  214th  anniTersary  of 
his  birthd&y. 

The  significance  lies  in  the  fact  that 
e/en  though  each  of  these  heroes  lived 
li:  an  entirely  different  era,  they  had  the 
s;ime  unyielding  respect  for  the  aiRnity 
o'  man  and  the  value  of  human  freedom. 

Every  American  knows  the  inspiring 
history  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  how  he 
V  rtually  gave  his  life  in  the  great  strug- 
P  e  for  equality  of  man.  His  brave  deci- 
&.on  to  end  slavery  in  America  has  been 
a  sj-mbol  to  people  who  respect  freedom 
Liroughout  the  world. 

It  is  perhaps  Ironic  that  the  glorious 
contributions  of  General  Kosciusako  to 
American  history  have,  unfortunately, 
b'en  obscured  by  time  and  have  not 
found  as  great  a  recopnitlon  in  this  coun- 
tiy  as  they  should.  General  Kosciuszko 
was  bom  February  12,  1748.  at  Slech- 
n  jwicze.  Poland.  He  was  a  brilliant  son 
01  a  prominent  but  impoverished  family. 
After  briefly  attending  coliege,  young 
Kosciuszko  entered  the  Polish  Corps  of 
Cidcts  and  completed  his  military  train- 
ir  R  with  the  rank  of  captain.  The  King 
o:  Poland,  Impressed  with  Kosciuszko's 
n  itural  ability  for  engineering,  sent  him 
tt  France  to  pursue  further  8tu<liea. 
Kosciuszko  returned  to  PolAOd  7  yean 
later.  In  1774. 


He  demonstrated  his  deep  dedication 
to  freedom  when,  realizing  that  there 
was  lltUe  opportunity  for  his  engineer- 
ing talents  in  hii  natire  land  after  the 
first  partition  of  Poland,  this  young  sol- 
dier decided  to  come  to  America,  deter- 
mined to  help  our  Nation  in  Its  struggle 
for  Independence.  He  arrived  in  this 
country  in  1776  at  his  own  expense  and 
volunteered  his  services  to  General 
Washington.  On  October  18,  1776.  he 
was  commissioned  by  an  act  of  Congress 
as  an  engineer  in  the  Continental  Serv- 
ice with  the  rank  of  colonel. 

Kosciuszko's  unique  engineering  abil- 
ity gained  recognition  in  1777,  when  he 
joined  the  northern  army  and  partici- 
pated m  the  campaign  against  Burgoyne. 
Perhaps  his  greatest  contribution  was  in 
the  victory  at  Saratoga,  a  victory  which 
won  for  America  not  only  a  campaign, 
but  Prances  recognition  of  her  inde- 
I>€ndence. 

In  the  course  of  the  running  battle  for 
American  independence,  Kosciuszko  was 
selected  to  build  the  fortifications  at 
West  Point.  We  can  all  take  pride  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  his  suggestion  that  the 
Nation  build  a  national  mlhtary  school 
at  the  spot  which  he  flrst  helped  develop 
as  West  Point. 

Perhaps  one  aspect  of  Kosciuszko's 
deep  dedication  and  respect  for  human 
dignity  which  places  his  own  beliefs  in 
close  parallel  with  those  of  President 
Lincoln,  is  demonstrated  by  his  concern 
for  the  American  Negro.  Kosciuszko 
first  recognized  the  pUght  of  the  Amer- 
ican Ne?ro  when,  at  the  request  of  Gen- 
eral Gates,  General  Washington  trans- 
ferred the  Polish  hero  to  the  South. 
Kosciuszko  was  stationed  in  Virginia 
and.  while  awaiting  further  orders,  he 
saw  the  Negroes  at  close  quarters  and 
was  brought  face  to  face  with  Negro 
slavery.  It  was  this  experience,  coupled 
wiih  Ko5c;uszkos  deep  resentment 
against  every  form  of  human  sulTering, 
that  developed  in  him  a  profound  sym- 
pathy for  the  American  Negro,  which  17 
years  later  was  to  dictate  his  parting 
testament  to  the  New  World. 

By  1784  Kosciuszko  had  written  a 
brilliant  record  of  bravery  in  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  when  a  wave  of  patriotic 
ardor  swept  over  Poland  after  the  second 
partition  of  that  nation  In  1792.  Con- 
vinced that  his  efforts  in  America  were 
no  longer  needed,  the  Polish  hero  of  the 
American  Revolution  returned  to  his  na- 
tive land.  Upon  his  arrival  In  Poland, 
General  Kosciuszko  Immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  Krakow,  where  he  summoned 
the  people  to  arms  and  proclaimed  new 
decrees  in  favor  of  the  Polish  peasants. 
He  attacked  the  Russians  at  Raclawice. 
Infuriated,  Catherine  of  Russia  sent  a 
large  army  to  fight  Kosciuszko  and  his 
ixwrly  equipped  army  in  the  south  of 
Poland.  The  battle  can  best  be  de- 
scribed as  devastating.  The  two  forces 
met.  and  after  suffering  heavy  wounds 
liimself.  Kosciuszko  was  taken  prisoner. 
With  him  fell  the  independence  of  Po- 
land. Kosciuszko  was  taken  to  Peter- 
burg  as  a  prisoner,  and  only  after  Cath- 
erine's death,  her  successor.  Paul  I,  hb- 
erated  the  Polish  hero. 

In    E)ecember    1796,    Kosciuszko    re- 
turned to  America,  arriving  in  Philadel- 


phia. His  great  contribution  to  Ameri- 
can independence  had  not  been  forgot- 
ten, and  he  was  warmly  received  by 
Thomas  Jefferson.  By  this  time,  grants 
of  American  land  and  American  money 
awarded  to  Koscluazlco  by  a  grateful 
Congress  were  very  considerable,  and 
these  he  turned  over  to  Jefferson,  with 
the  stipulation  that  the  gifts  be  used  to 
establish  a  Negro  school  and  to  buy  and 
free  Negro  slaves. 

Thus,  in  1826.  the  legacy  went  to  found 
the  Negro  school  at  Newark,  the  first 
educational  institution  for  Negroes  in 
the  United  Slates  and  which  bore  Kos- 
ciuszko's name. 

Kosciuszko  returned  to  Europe  in  1798 
and  began  negotiating  with  the  French 
Government  for  her  help  in  restoration 
of  Polish  independence.  In  1806,  Na- 
poleon summoned  Kosciuszko  to  assume 
leadership  of  the  Poles,  who  were  in  re- 
volt Kosciuszko  had  little  faith  in  the 
promises  of  the  Emperor,  and  believing 
the  offer  to  be  a  trap,  he  remained  La 
Paris. 

Kosciuszko  died  on  October  15.  1817,  in 
Switzerland,  and  to  the  very  end  his 
courage  and  determination  for  a  free 
Poland  served  as  a  symbol  to  his  country- 
men 

From  the  tribute  which  we  pay  to 
these  two  great  heroes  on  February  12, 
modem  Americans  can  learn  a  great  les- 
son. As  we  engage  in  the  great  debate 
over  civil  rights  in  America  today,  it  is 
wise  to  reflect  what  great  sacrifices  have 
t>een  made  by  our  forefathers  to  restore 
men — all  men — to  their  proper  place  of 
dignity  and  freedom.  We  should  also 
learn  that  there  can  be  no  lasting  peace 
so  long  as  people  are  subjugated,  whether 
It  is  in  the  United  States,  or  in  Poland, 
or  any  other  comer  of  the  ■world. 

Both  Lincoln  and  Kosciuszko  have 
carved  for  us  a  great  challenge ;  but  it  is 
we,  as  Americans,  who  today  must  dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  the  fulfillment  of  those 
principles  for  which  both  these  inspiring 
heroes  fought  and  died. 

Our  recognition  of  respect,  equality, 
and  dignity  for  all  Americans  by  passage 
of  appropriate  legislation  can  indeed  be 
an  inspiration  to  people  throughout  the 
world  that  the  principles  of  Lincoln  and 
Kosciuszko  have  not  been  forgotten. 
Perhaps  through  our  forthright  action  in 
the  field  of  civil  rights  In  this  country,  we 
can  look  with  greater  confidence  for  the 
restoration  of  total  freedom  from  Com- 
munist oppression  In  Poland  and  the 
other  captive  nations  throughout  the 
world. 


Fiihermen'i  ParadKse 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUSSEU  V.  MACK 

or    WASHIHOTOH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSETTTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1960 

Mr.  MACK  of  'Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  often  have  heard  It  said  that 
more  Americans  participate  In  tki«  sport 
of  fishing  than  enga^  in  tny  other 
sport.    If  you  are  one  of  those  who  do. 
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come  to  Washington  State  and  get  the 
biggest  fishing  tlirill  of  all — that  of 
hooking  and  landing  a  big  Pacific  ccest 
salmon. 

The  Washingttm  State  fisheries  di- 
rector recently  reported  that  821  814 
salmon  were  landed  by  hook  and  line 
by  sports  fishermen  last  year,  The 
salmon  landed  by  sportsmen  weighed  an 
average  of  about  20  pounds  each — more 
than  1.600.000  pounds — 800  tons. 

There  are.  big  salmon  lurking  in  the 
waters  of  Washington  State  for  you  to 
hook.     Come  and  get  yours  this  year. 


Election  Year  Politics  Offers  a  Threat  to 
a  Soand  and  Sensible  Approach  to 
1960  LegislatiTe  Activities  of  the  86th 
Coufress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVIS 
Tuesday.  February  9.  1960 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  se.s- 
sions  of  Congress  in  recent  history  have 
opened  in  an  atmosphere  of  louder  po- 
litical overtones  than  prevails  in  ihis 
election  year  of  1960.  Unfortunate  i:,  is. 
too,  because  the  demand  for  common 
sense  in  the  conduct  of  the  Nation's  busi- 
ness has  never  been  greater  in  the  past 
half  century. 

I  believe  it  is  the  keen  desire  of  c  ery 
citizen  to  see  this  Congress  rise  at)Ove 
partisan  politics  in  dealing  with  the 
basic  functions  of  government  where  it 
concerns  our  fiscal  stability,  national  de- 
fense, and  foreign  policy  All  are.  how- 
ever, to  no  small  deeree  related  in  a 
world  of  unrest  and  changing  philoso- 
phies which  marks  the  social,  economic, 
and  political  scene  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Programs  designed  purely  and  simply 
to  vote  baiting  will  undoubtedly  be 
dangled  before  this  Congress  and  ac- 
cordingly befor'3  the  American  public 
with  neither  a  hand  on  the  fiscal  thrcttle 
nor  the  safety  brake  of  our  Trea^sury 
mechanism.  Potshot  criticism  of  nearly 
every  program  from  national  defense  to 
education  and  welfare  must  be  expected 
with  so  many  eyes  on  the  Novenriber 
elections.  An  intelligent  voting  public 
must  and  can,  I  am  sure,  determine 
where  this  criticism  ends  as  constructive 
and  begins  as  political  campaignms. 
This  is  the  one  hope  of  keeping  the  19G0 
legislative  program  on  Capitol  Hill  in 
the  proper  perspective. 

I  NATIONAL  Dim:N'?E 

From  1947  until  1952.  the  United  States 
fell  sadly  behind  Russia  in  research  and 
development  of  missiles.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  from  1945  through  1952  we  obli- 
gated a  total  of  $3,6  million  for  research, 
development,  and  procurement  of  both 
intercontinental  and  intermediate  range 
ballistic  missiles.  Is  there  any  wonder, 
then,  that  we  now  lag  behind  the  Soviet 
Union  in  this  field  by  an  estimated  2'., 
to  3  years?     Notwithstanding   this   lag. 


which  Is  being  closed  as  rapidly  as  dollars 
and  the  human  brain  permit,  our  overall 
defense  and  striking  ability  is,  according 
to  exijerts  and  not  some  politicians,  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Thomas  Gates  and 
Chief  of  Staff  General  Twining  have 
both  testified  to  this  appraisal  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  Gat'^s 
pointed  out  that  our  seapower  is  clearly 
superior  to  that  of  the  USSR,  with 
advance  nuclear  powered  surface  ships 
and  nuclear  powered  earners  and  cruis- 
ers scheduled  to  join  the  fleet  next  year. 

With  respect  to  ground  forces,  the  So- 
viet Union  outnumbers  the  United  States, 
but  a  comparison  of  the  ground  forces 
of  the  Sino-Sovlet  bloc  with  tho,«ie  of  the 
free  world  allies  including  the  United 
States  is  more  favorable.  General  Twin- 
ing pointed  out  that  if  the  United  States 
downgrades  itself  by  its  own  hand.s.  tt 
may  mislead  the  Soviets  into  plunging 
the  world  into  war. 

General  Power,  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand Chief,  testified  that  the  Soviet,s 
know  well  that  SAC  could  "clobber"  them 
right  now  but  he  warned  that  by  1962 
Russia  may  have  sufficient  supermi.ssiles 
to  destroy  our  nuclear  bases  within  30 
minutes.  The  conclusion  can  only  be 
that  we  must  remain  militarily  strong 
and  ke'^p  our  striking  power  of  such 
strength  that  it  will  serve  as  a  deterrent 
to  war  until  the  day  comes  when  lead- 
ers of  all  nations  can  agree  on  mutual 
di.'iarmament  as  the  only  means  of  insur- 
ing the  very  survival  of  humanity  A 
world  in  which  free  men  can  live  without 
the  shadow  of  nuclear  destruction  and 
devastation  ofTers.  of  course,  the  only 
hope    for    this   and   future   generatioiis. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  SITUATION 

The  86th  Contrress  reconvened  while 
the  world  remains  m  turmoil,  restless- 
ness, and  discontent. 

Just  90  miles  off  of  the  coast  of  Florida. 
Cuba  Ls  apparently  falling  into  the  hands 
of  Communist  infiltratfjrs.  while  in 
other  Latin  American  countries  crises 
seem  to  be  sprouting.  Subversion  creeps 
through  Central  and  Soutli  America  and 
as  close  a^i  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 
China,  at  least  for  our  generation,  seems 
to  be  in  the  throes  of  the  human  slavery 
of  communism  and  dissension  punctu- 
ates tiie  social,  political,  and  economic 
lives  of  Algeria,  Kenya,  and  Ghana.  Un- 
fortunate'y,  there  is  no  type  of  guarantee 
one  nation  can  offer  to  another  toward 
its  solution  of  these  problems,  .^nd.  even 
so.  as  one  writer  puts  it,  "International 
conferences  seeking  humane  objectives 
proceed  with  external  piety  and  mward 
distrust  ■' 

ON     THE    D'MESTIC    HORIZON 

Recovery  from  the  cost  of  two  wars  in 
less  than  two  decades  has  left  its  mark 
upon  the  fiscal  complexion  of  this  Nation 
despite  Its  great  wonumic  and  productive 
strength. 

As  we  seek  to  a.ssist  in  .solving  the  prob- 
lems of  our  less  fortunate  neighbors 
abroad,  we  find  o'lrselves  saddled  with  a 
national  debt  wh.ch  exceeds  $290  billion 
and  upon  which  we  must  divert  $9  billion 
annually  to  the  payment  of  interest  We 
must  not  ignore  the  need  for  not  only  a 
determined    prevention    of    any    further 


deficit  spending  but  the  further  need  to 
reduce  the  present  incumbrance  of  the 
Treasury.  This  will  take  the  courage  of 
self -discipline  and  fiscal  responsibility 
above  political  expediency.  Durmg  the 
great  depression  of  the  thirties  the  flood- 
gates of  the  National  TYeasury  were 
thrown  open  There  have  been  only 
weak  efforts  to  close  them — such  weak 
efforts  that  even  under  the  present 
burden  of  heavy  taxes,  we  have  yielded 
to  the  pressures  of  spendmg  beyond  our 
means  a"?  a  nation 

Some  .seyments  of  the  American  public, 
acquainted  with  the  weakness  of  states- 
manship and  the  deep  desire  for  reelec- 
tion of  legislators,  time  their  new  de- 
mands to  campaign  years  Those  receiv- 
ing Government  suljsidies  generally  pick 
an  election  year  to  get  Congress  to  in- 
crease these  subsidies — and  those  trying 
to  i;et  their  fixit  In  the  door  use  the  same 
psychology  for  their  purpos*' 

As  Congress  deals  objectively  with 
manv  legislative  problems  this  year  we 
mu.st  remember  that  any  new  or  in- 
creased benefits  which  must  t>e  paid  for 
from  the  Federal  Trea-sury  can  come  but 
from  one  source — the  pocket  of  the  tax- 
payer Until  .someone  discovers  a  pump 
from  which  these  dollars  flow,  other  than 
the  means  provided  by  taxes,  we  must 
exeicise  prudence  in  dealing  with  tlie 
many  demands  that  will  exceed  in  cost 
the  funds  available  for  Uncle  Sam  to 
furnish  them. 


Far? 0  :  All-America  City 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  QUENTIN  BURDICK 

rr     M'    RTH     DAK"T\ 

IN  THE   HOUSE  (.F  REFRE.^ENT.fnVES 
Tuesday.  February  9.  1960 

Mr  BURDICK  Mr  Speaker,  the 
citizerus  of  F'artro,  N  Dak  .  which  I  am 
proud  to  say  is  the  city  of  my  residence. 
are  sharmg  in  one  of  the  finest  honors 
that  can  come  to  any  community  dedi- 
cated to  civic  progress  Faruo  was 
named  last  Thursday  to  the  "all -America 
city"  team  in  a  nationwide  comi^etition 
sponsored  by  the  Natior:al  Municipal 
League  and  Look  magazine 

Tiie  basis  for  the  selection,  as  quoted 
In  the  forthcoming  Issue  of  Look  which 
carries  the  stories  of  the  winning  cities. 
Is  "energetic,  purposeful,  intelligent 
citizen  effort  in  attaining  specific  civic 
improvements  in  tiie  public  interest." 

Fargo  faced  .some  tough  problems  a 
few  years  back  Through  concerted 
citizen  effort  and  good  leadtMship.  the.se 
problems  are  being  solved  efficiently  and 
with  unusual  speed.  A  sizable  residen- 
tial section  was  turning  into  a  slum — 
it  is  now  the  site  of  a  growing  new  civic 
center  Already  completed  is  a  fine  city 
hall,  replacing  one  outmoded  and  out- 
growTi  by  a  rapidly  expanding  popula- 
tion. A  new  city  auditorium  has  been 
constructed.  An  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram is  nearing  completion  and  families 
who  had  lived  In  the  depressed  area  are 
bemg  successfully  relocated.    Other  pub- 
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1  c  buildings  are  going  up  and  com- 
I  mnity  project*,  many  supported  by  vol- 
i  nieer  contributions  and  workers,  are 
under  way  or  In  the  planning  stages. 

To  single  out  Individuals  who  have 
contributed  the  most  to  Pargos  accom- 
r  lishments  would  be  Impossible.  I  would 
1  kc  to  compliment  especially  though, 
tie  Fargo  City  Commission,  the  City  of 
Fargo  Renewal  Agency,  the  chamber  of 
c  jmmerce.  the  citizens  city  hall-audito- 
r  um  committee,  and  the  citizens  for  city 
planning  organization. 

Fargo,  m  short,  is  streamlining  and 
riodernizlng  Itself.  This  is  an  expensive 
I  ropositlon  sind  requires  devoted  par- 
t  cipation  from  each  citizen.  T^e  people 
I  ave  responded  with  spirit  and  deter- 
Dunation  to  carry  out  a  Job  that  is  never 
really  finished. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  Fargo  made  the 
t?am? 


Hon.  Adaai  Clajton  Powell 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or    PENNSTLVANI* 

IN  THE  HOU8K  OF  REPRKSKNTATTVIS 
Tuesday,  February  9   I960 

Mr  DENT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
c<'ived  some  inquiries  from  my  district 
concemlng  a  matter  that  seems  to  have 
b'come  controversial  and  yet  I  can  find 
n )  reason  for  the  controversy  to  exist. 
It  appears  that  there  has  been  a  wide- 
spread mass  of  misinformation  given  to 
tlie  general  public  on  the  qualifications 
o:  Adam  Clayton  Powell  to  be  the  chair- 
nan  of  the  House  Committee  on  Labor 
a  id  Eklucation 

After  a  thorou.rh  and  exhaustive 
s(  arch  and  after  making  inquiries,  I  find 
ti.ere  is  no  such  thing  as  standards  for 
q  laliflcation  as  chairman  of  an>'  com- 
mittee of  the  House  or  Senate.  The  only 
thing  that  a  man  has  to  do  to  be  chair- 
n-:an  of  any  committee  of  this  House  is 
tc  live  long  enough  and  be  elected  more 
times  than  any  other  member  of  the 
Committee.  Tins  is  the  time-honored 
sNstem  employed  in  the  naming  of  chair- 
men and  regardless  of  what  may  be  said 
about  a  person — good,  bad,  or  indiffer- 
ent— there  Ls  no  Instance  on  record  of 
any  member  being  denied  the  chairman- 
sl  ip  when  he  met  these  ver>-  simple  and 
scmewhat  ridiculous  standards.  So.  the 
question  of  qualification  for  the  position 
IS  one  that  cannot  be  argued  by  any 
person,  whether  he  wants  to  help  or 
wnnts  to  hurt  Representative  Powell  I 
bf  llpve.  however,  at  this  time  as  a  fellow 
m  ^mber  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
HI  d  Labor,  that  I  must  in  all  fairness 
st.ite  that  insofar  as  Congressman 
Pc  WELL'S  position  on  that  committee  on 
the  various  pieces  of  legislation  that  have 
come  before  us.  he  has  alwa.vs  given  his 
support  for  legislation  that  would  do  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number 
of  our  citizens. 

It  Is  noteworthy  to  chronicle  here  that 
during  the  hectic  and  ofttlmee  bitter  de- 
bate and  Uirough  the  mountainous  piles 


of  newspaper  clippings,  editorials,  let- 
ters, petitions,  and  telegrams  that  were 
sent  in  while  the  argument  raged  on  the 
proposal  of  the  labor  legislation  orig- 
inally Introduced  by  Senator  Kenhxdt 
and  finally  passed  tmder  the  cospvonsor- 
ship  of  Representatives  Landrum  and 
Grifftn.  Representative  Powell  never 
deviated  from  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  proper  and  honorable  course  to  fol- 
low. He  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  those  on  the  committee  who  fe^t 
that  this  was  an  attack  upon  the  legiti- 
mate and  honest  labor  unions,  their  offi- 
cers, and  their  members  and  as  an  eye- 
witness to  his  activities,  I  can  say  that 
he  was  a  stalwart  in  the  fight  for  the 
rights  of  the  little  peoples.  Further 
than  this,  I  appeared  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Mines  and  Mining  of 
which  he  is  chairman  and  received  the 
most  courteous  and  considerate  treat- 
ment when  I  appeared  in  behalf  of  the 
bill  to  create  a  Coal  Research  Commis- 
sion. 

In  passing.  It  is  noteworthy  to  note 
that  Congressman  Powell  reported  this 
biU  to  the  full  committee  and  that  it 
has  been  passed  by  the  House  and  al- 
though it  was  vetoed  by  the  President, 
Congressman  Powell  has  again  rejxirted 
the  bill  out  of  his  committee  and  it  is 
now  awaiting  action  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  am  particularly  as- 
tounded at  the  bitterness  of  the  attack 
on  Mr  Powell  by  certain  writers.  It 
appears  that  while  condemning  Mr. 
Powell  for  his  publicly  known  position 
of  fighting  for  equality  of  rights  for 
all  citizens,  these  same  writers  show 
a  tendency  to  bigotry  and  prejudices 
that  are  the  main  reasons  for  Mr. 
Powell's  forthright  fight  for  equal  and 
Inalienable  rights  for  all  Americans,  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Powell 
has  been  awarded  much  recognition  for 
his  outstanding  services  in  various  fields 
of  endeavor  and  I  would  like  to  record 
for  the  Record  tlie  following  awards  that 
have  been  tendered  to  him: 

In  1953 :  Citation  of  honor  for  out- 
standing service  in  the  advancement  of 
civil  liberties  and  human  rights.  The 
Bronx  division  of  the  American  Jewish 
Congress. 

In  1955  House  Resolution  236.  Reso- 
lution submitted  by  Mr.  I:>ingell.  For 
statesmanship,  patriotism,  and  forth- 
right courage  displayed  at  the  recent 
Afro-A.sian  Conference  at  Bandung. 

In  1955:  House  Resolution  239.  Reso- 
lution submitted  by  Mr.  Keogh.  For 
statcsmansliip,  patriotism,  and  forth- 
right courage  displayed  at  the  recent 
Afro-Asian  Conference  at  Bandung. 

In  1956:  For  loyalty  to  the  cause  of 
civil  riphts  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Maryland  State  confer- 
ence. NAACP. 

In  1956:  Outstanding  man  of  the 
year — Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States. 

In  1956:  The  Rhelngold  award  for 
meritorious  services  In  the  cause  of 
unity  and  progress,  I.B  P  O.E.  of  W  de- 
partment of  economics  and  Liebmann 
Breweries.  BrcK>klyn,  N,Y. 

I  know  nothing  about  Congressman 
Powell's  home  district,  and  know  very 
little  about  his  all-time  record  in  Con- 


gress, but  I  do  speak  from  personal 
knowledge  of  his  performance  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
lAbor  which,  in  the  final  analysis,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  bone  of  contention.  I 
would  not  hesitate  to  give  my  full  de- 
gree of  support  and  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  I  know  of  no  member  of  the 
committee  who  has  expressed  any  oppo- 
sition whatsoever. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    TO&K 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  9, 1960 

-  Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  address  I  made  before 
the  Maritime  Associates,  New  York  City, 
on  Monday  evening,  February  8,  1960. 
The  text  of  my  address  follows: 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  briefly  today  about 
the  Investigation  of  anUtruBt  problenu  In 
the  ocean  ahlpping  Industry  In  which  the 
House  Antitrust  Subcommittee,  of  which  I 
am  chairman.  Is  currently  engaged.  ThL' 
investigation  is  both  a  continuation  o^  j^ 
long-range  Investigative  program  and  :  re- 
sponse to  Immediate  legislative  probki" 
Let  me  explain 

In  February  1956,  I  announced  that  the 
Antitrust  Subcommittee  would  undertake 
a  aeries  of  Investigations  of  monopoly  prob- 
lems In  Industrie*  subject  to  Federal  regu- 
lation. Since  that  time  the  subcommittee 
has  held  extensive  hearings  and  Issued  com- 
prehensive reports  on  antitrust  problems  in 
the  airlines,  television  tM-oadcasting,  oil  pipe- 
lines transportation,  and  telephone  com- 
munications industries.  In  each  case,  the 
object  of  the  subcommittee  was  to  ascertain 
whether  the  principles  of  free  enterprise 
competition  embodied  in  our  antitrust  laws 
were  being  carried  out  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent consistent  with  the  regulatory  statute. 
t.he  powers  entrusted  to  the  regulatory 
agency,  and  the  responsibilities  reposed  In 
the  Department  of  Justice,  The  present  In- 
vestigation of  the  carriage  of  ocean  freight 
m  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
is  part  of  this  series. 

Enactment  by  Congress  In  1658  of  so- 
called  Interim  legislation  which  legiti- 
mized for  2  years  the  continued  use  In  ocean 
shipping  of  dual  rate  systems  served  to  stim- 
ulate the  initiation  of  our  ocean  freight  in- 
quiry. In  dual  rate  systems,  as  you  know, 
so-called  steamship  conferences  establish  a 
rate  differential  for  the  carriage  of  cargo. 
Shippers  who  agree  to  use  vessels  of  con- 
ference members  exclusively  pay  the  lower 
rate:  all  others  pay  the  higher. 

You  will  recall  that  the  Supreme  Court 
had  held,  on  May  19.  1958,  In  Federal  .Vars- 
time  Board  v.  Isbrandtsen  Company.  356  U.S. 
481.  that  the  dual  rate  system  proposed  In 
that  case,  whose  purpose  the  Maritime  Board 
had  found  to  be  that  of  stifling  outside  com- 
petition, was  unlawful  under  the  Shipping 
Act.  Concerned  lest  this  decision  might 
have  the  effect  of  outlawing  all  dual  rate 
systems  the  shipping  Industry  urged  the 
adoption  of  validating  legislation.  In  re- 
Fponse,  the  interim  enactment  was  passed 
In  the  closing  days  of  the  85th  Congress, 
It  provides  that  all  dual  rate  systemB  in  tise 
on  the  day  of  the  Supreme  Cotirt  decision, 
whether  or  not  approved  by  the  Maritime 
Board    and    whether   ot   not   discriminatory. 
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or  detrimental  to  the  cominerce  oi  the  United 
States  or  violative  of  the  antitrust  laws,  shall 
be  valid  for  2  years.  Ehirlng  the  debates  m 
the  House  on  this  legislation,  I  made  clear 
that  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Ckjmmlttee  on  the  Judiciary  would  be 
interested  In  the  propc«ed  surpeaslon  of  our 
antitrust  laws  and  would  undertake  a  tlior- 
ough  Inquiry  Into  the  operation  of  duai  rate 
shipping  conXerencea  in  their  Impact  on 
those  laws. 

In  cur  ensuing  Investigation,  the  main 
fociis  of  the  subcommittee  has  been  upm 
the  Interrelationship  between  the  principles 
of  fair  and  free  competition  inherent  In 
the  antitrust  laws  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
antitrust  rxsmption  of  the  Sh  ppiit;  A'~t  cf 
1918  on  the  other.  In  this  context,  section 
15  of  the  Shipping  Act  is  one  of  the  most 
Important  provisions  cf  the  st.it'.ite  It  ex- 
empts from  the  operations  of  the  antitrust 
l-'iws  any  agreement  restraining  competition 
entered  Into  between  or  among  persons  ?ub- 
ject  to  the  act.  jwrovlded  such  agreement  h.^s 
been  filed  with,  and  approved  by.  the  F<Hler.il 
Maritime  Board.  In  the  absence  of  Bcird 
approval  the  antitrust  laws  are  fuUy  ap- 
plicable. 

CXher  important  sectiona  in  the  statutory 
scheme  are  sections  14.  16,  and  17.  which 
make  unlawfiil  certain  unfair  trade  practices 
and  certain  discriminations  by  carriers  be- 
tween shippers,  carriers,  ct  ports  Section  20 
of  the  act  forbids  the  scllcltatlon.  giving. 
or  receiving  by  any  person  subject  to  the 
act,  or  his  agent  or  employee,  of  any  Uifor- 
matlon  concerning  the  ah.pment  of  goods 
that  might  be  detrimental  to  any  shipper 
or  carrier.  These.  In  their  relationship  to 
the  policies  of  the  Sherman  and  Clayton  Acts 
•re  the  provisions  of  law  with  which  we  are 
most  concerned  and  whrse  interpretation, 
enforcement,  and  shortcomings  we  are  ex- 
amining 

In  prep€U"atlon  for  pvib'lc  hearings  the  sub- 
conunlttee  staff  examined  the  files  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board,  53  steamship  con- 
ferences, and  9  American  and  4  foreign 
Steamship  companies  in  an  effort  to  study  as 
many  of  the  restrictive  agreements  and  prac- 
tices employed  by  the  industry  as  time  would 
permit.  The  most  important — and  by  far  the 
moet  volumlnotis — of  the  restrictive  agree- 
ments filed  with,  and  approved  by.  the  Board 
under  the  antitrust  exemption  provision  of 
section  16  are  those  providing  for  the  for- 
mation of  steamship  conferences.  These  are 
associations  of  competitive  Bte.imshfp  lines 
furnishing  regular  scheduled  service  on  a 
given  trade  route.  They  are  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  uniform  rates  and  estab- 
lishing other  uniform  conditions  of  freight 
or  passenger  carriage  that  are  binding  upon 
all  members.  Conferences  are  )f  varying  de- 
grees of  formality  and  size  Some  confer- 
ences have  as  few  as  2  mem.bers;  others  have 
8is  many  as  65  Some  have  central  offices 
and  chairmen  In  this  country  while  some 
have  them  abroad. 

In  general,  the  subcommittee  Is  seeking  to 
learn  what  standards  the  Board  follaws  la 
approving  conference  agreemer.ts.  what  func- 
tions steamship  conferences  perfcmi.  what 
their  procedures  are.  what  their  agreements 
provide,  how  those  agreements  are  enforced. 
what  action  conferences  take  again.^t  Inde- 
pendent operators,  and  what  their  econiimlc 
Impact  might  be  upon  other  steamship  op- 
erators, shippers,  consignees,  and  the  con- 
suming public. 

In  addition,  of  course,  the  subcommittee 
Is  studying  the  conference's  moet  favjred 
tying  device — the  dual  rate  system.  We  are 
examining  the  provisions  of  existing  dual 
rate  contract*  between  the  various  confer- 
ences and  their  shlpp)er  customers,  how  these 
contracts  are  tnforced.  and  what  their  eccw 
Domic  Impact  U  upon  carrters.  shippers,  and 
consumers. 


Of  especial  Interest.  U)0,  are  Intercoafer- 
en:e  agreements  whereby  antltrxist  exemp- 
tion i.s  grnn»-ed  to  a  c^Tnferen'-e  that  wlshee 
to  «et  rates  Jointly  with  another  conference 
For  example,  one  conferei»ce  of  steamship 
lines  operating  from  the  east  coast  of  the 
United  States  Is  pemutted  in  effect,  under 
such  <in  agreetr.eut,  to  regulate  tlie  rales 
chjxgfd  by  a  c«jnference  of  Unes  opfratlng 
from  'he  west  coa.';t.  Such  power  ctxild  en.s- 
lly  affart  the  well-being  of  other  indii.rtrles 
and  pt'TtA  as  well  as  the  parties  to  the 
agreement  themselves.  Cflnsequf>ntly  it  Is  a 
po* -»r    th.it    must    be    closely    supervised. 

During  October  and  November  1950.  the 
subcoounlttee  held  12  days  of  public  heur- 
in^s  in  New  York..  ta.k..:i^  testimony  U^m 
officials  of  the  Federal  Mirltime  Board  and 
13  representatives  of  10  private  corp-oratlona. 
P'jrther  h<»ar!ng^  wil!  be  h»>'d  next  month 

Th<»  subcommittee's  rec  rd  to  dute  dis- 
closes that  the  shipping  11:. es  frequently 
have  conducted  their  oper  ition.s  without  re- 
gard lor  the  requirement*  of  Federal  law. 
There  have  been  numertja.s  examptcs  u.'  pred- 
atory actions  against  other  shipping  lines. 
The  subcommittee  s  examlnatlr>n  of  the  files 
of  this  Industry  has  T:nr->rered  many  In- 
stances where  shippers  have  be^u  vl  ••imlred 

EIT  rts  of  the  Federal  Mar. time  B<jard  uo 
secu.-e  compliance  with  the  requlremerits  of 
Federal  law  Is  one  of  mcreilible  fai.ure. 
Neglect  by  Federal  officials  of  their  adm.nis- 
tratlve  restxansibUltles  over  a  peri'Xl  that 
commeiiceU  bef.->re  World  War  II  is  manifest 
In  the  subcommittee's  record  The  shipping 
lnd":-■^try■s  disregard  for  the  requirements  of 
the  Shipping  Act,  c<iupled  with  the  Inade- 
qua.^y  of  the  Fetleral  Maritime  B.jard.  un- 
doubtedly h.cs  Injured  our  foreign  commerce, 
has  caused  A-naencan  consumers  to  pay  tr. ore 
for  !mpxjrte<l  got*!*  and  has  b»-en  d'trimeniAl 
to  U.S.  maiiuf jciurers  aiid  Anier.can  ex- 
por'ers. 

Among  the  problems  revealed  In  course  of 
the  subcommittee's  hearings  are  the  follow- 
ing 

(I  I  Unfiled  a<rreements-  In  «t  idvlr.g  the 
existing  stiituti-ry  provisions  it  is  ceceesary. 
of  ^  lurse.  to  consider  the  conditions  m  the 
trade  which  gave  rise  to  the  Shipping  Act 
and  to  weitjii  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
eaAcU^d.  The  1916  act  was  an  outgrowth  of 
the  extenrtve  study  of  steamship  agree- 
ments and  afflliatinns  made  b«'tween  1312 
and  1914  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Merr.h  mt  M.irine  and  Fisheries  under  the 
leadership  of  Its  distinguished  chalrma:., 
Joshua  W  Alexander,  of  Missouri.  It  was 
that  c<  nimittee  s  cuuclusion  that  steamship 
Unes  operating  In  the  f>re;gn  currunercc  A 
the  f.-^ited  Sta'es  had  made  so  many  anti- 
competitive agreements  among  themselvps 
that  were  d'"tri mental  Ui  the  ci<mm«»r'»e  f 
the  United  Staf^  that  such  agreements,  if 
not  outlawed  completely,  should  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  only  under  cioae  g  -Tern- 
mentai  supervision  ajid  reguiatl   n. 

The  .Aiexar^er  comnuttee  s  report  on  this 
subject  declares 

•'While  admitting  their  many  advantage, 
the  committee  Is  not  disposed  to  recognize 
steamship  agreements  and  conferences  un- 
less the  same  are  brought  under  snme  form 
of  effective  Clovemment  supervUion  1  . 
pern.it  such  agreements  witiiOUt  Ci*  .ern- 
ment  supervlsl  m  would  m^an  giving  the 
parties   thereto  unrestrlrte<l    right  <.f   action. 

"The  committee  believes  that  the  dlsad- 
vantjiges  and  abuses  connected  with  steam- 
ship ft^<»ements  and  conferences  as  now  con- 
ducted are  ;nh»^rent.  a:-.d  c^n  only  be  elimi- 
nated by  effective  Government  control  and 
It  Is  such  cntrol  that  the  conunlttee  recom- 
niencls  as  t.he  means  of  preserving  to  Ameri- 
can exptjrters  and  Impcirters  the  advantagea 
enumerated,  and  of  preventing  the  abuses 
complaine<l  of." 

It  is  thus  clear  that  the  Alexander  com- 
mittee believed   that  conferences  and   other 


anticompetitive  agreements  among  steam- 
ship lines  should  be  permitted  only  under 
str1'~t  Government  stjpervtslon.  In  order  to 
tnsxire  the  gre^iteet  amount  of  competition 
p<jaslble. 

Our  sutK-'immlttee'i  hearln^ts  to  date  re- 
veal Uitw,  the  abuees  detailed  In  the  Alex- 
axiiier  -i  ir.niittt't.  t>  report  have  conuiiued  uu- 
at;ut<d  lUid  uiuul.iveJ  Mi^iy  steamship 
U:.".s  iu,  1  ?!  -.''^rences  have  entered  into  nu- 
rr.-T<'is  Si  1-  ailed  rTtlerr.en's  BpTe»»ment8, 
r^  trt'-'Ive  irrinvments  and  c^llTislve  prac- 
tices without  notifying  the  Board  or  obtain- 
ing Its  approval.  Since  these  agreements 
often  affect  Independent  operators,  shippers, 
and  ports,  and  since  wiihuui  lijms<i  appro-. al 
litere  can  be  i.u  antitrust  exemption.  It  niuy 
be  that  some  of  these  agreements  violate  the 
antitrust  laws,  as  well  as  the  pr^ivlslnns  of 
section  15  of  the  Shipping  Art  I*  should  be 
noted,  too,  that  section  15  preecrlbee  a  rlvtl 
p>^nalty  of  91.000  a  day  tor  each  day  nf  vlola- 
t.  ri  Over  50  pxjeHlble  vlMlatJona  of  the  anU- 
tru.'>t  laws  and  over  100  pnaalble  violate  ns  of 
se».t,on  16  were  demonatxatcd.  Vet  there 
has  been  no  single  Instance  of  pr<i6ecu''..  .n 
by  either  the  Department  of  Justice  or  ti^is 
Federal  Maritime  Board 

(2)  Discriminatory  practices  The  hear- 
ings indicate  that,  notwithstanding  tiie  pro- 
visions of  the  Shipping  Act  B'>me  lines  dis- 
criminate in  favor  of  valued  shippers  iiy 
malting  erroneous  measurements  or  classi- 
flratlons  of  cargo,  changing  shipping  sched- 
ules, reserving  shipping  space,  reducing  or 
eliminating  passenger  far^s  on  freighter 
cruises,  bestowing  lavish  entertainment,  and 
similar  practices.  Over  140  Instances  of  such 
rebates  and  diacruni nations,  which  may  con- 
s'-, i**"  VI.  ;u'!  ins  '  f  sect;,  ns  14  1^  and  17 
of  the  Sl.ipplng  Act  were  disclosed  at  tlie 
hea.-lnga 

(Jl  <J<<nference  membership  practices :  Al- 
thuuga  U  has  lon^  t>een  tne  p>oiicy  uf  the 
Federal  Maritime  bo^ixd  and  its  prc<leceaf.urs 
to  Insist  upon  free  and  open  membership  la 
steamship  conferences,  the  hearings  reveal 
that  this  principle  Is  n^t  always  foll'^wed. 
On  '->rraslr)n.  appllrants  have  been  madf  to 
w;i:t  weeks  or  m.  nths  frrr  admission,  during 
whicii  period  much  revenue  has  been  lost 
•■■•'  :.•  .  ;■  i'"'  "v  '.  r-  :i.:*te  for  carrlat^e  oi 
^  '-t^.  i.-o  ,     '    'j;        ntract  signatories. 

i  Tx  i.d.:.f^f:  i  :  information:  Among  the 
rr  I-  k  -.ds  of  Inform.atUm  exchanged  am  jTig 
-•-.r. r're:ir^^  ard  lines  fa  data  regarding  ship- 
ments made  via  comnetltr  r«.  particularly  on 
Independer.  t  eonrpetltors.  This  practice 
ould  invo.ve  violations  of  see  tit  n  20  ii  the 
Shipping  Act  wblrb  forbids  soliciting  glv- 
lu^.  or  receiviii^  such  lofarmation  » bere  It 
D.*y  be  detrimental  to  any  shipper  or  car- 
rier In  one  significant  case  before  the 
Bonrd  allevatl'  ns  were  m.adc  hy  a  party  of 
vlolatlnn.i  of  thl.t  sertl'.n  by  one  of  the  con- 
ference r^airmen.  However  the  Board  took 
no  forma;  action  "n  the»e  allegatiins.  and 
the  Inquiry  a  is  permit  te<l  to  lapse  even 
Uiough  tlie  conference  chairman  refused  to 
answer  the  Ii,axd  s  questlor..s  concerning 
these  alleg.'d  violations  on  the  ground  of 
possible  self -Incrimination 

'5  I  Conference  malpractir»>«i  .^ccordlng  to 
documen'-s  and  teetl.Tionv  re<-elved  at  the 
hearings,  a  r  .nslderri.ole  number  oT  confer- 
er  e  m»'mb*rs  engage  In  rate  cutting,  re- 
baiii.g.  u.-^  1  t  unfiled  rates,  and  other  devia- 
te jns  from  c^iiference  tariffs,  rules,  and  regu- 
lat;  -ns. 

These  and  many  other  problems  affecting 
the  Industry  were  aired  before  the  iubcom- 
mlfee  Wh^n  the  hearings  were  re*-essed 
the  siibcoirunlttee  promptly  referred  all  the 
reve.ded  li  stances  of  p.jaaii>le  violations  of 
law  to  the  A'Ujrney  General  and  to  the 
FedcTai  Maritime  Board  for  appropriate  so- 
tl-..-^ 

What  has  been  the  response  erf  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Mari- 
time CommJaelon   to  the  revelstions  of   our 
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Btibcommlttee'B  Initial  public  bearings?  For 
one  thing,  the  Attorney  General,  on  the  basis 
of  the  subcommittee's  hearings  record  to 
date,  has  embarked  upon  a  grand  Jury  In- 
vf.Niigatlon  of  steamship  Industry  practices. 
Impaneling  Juries  In  San  Francisco  and 
Washington  Preliminary  litigation  Involv- 
irg  a  challenge  to  the  grand  jury  subpena* 
l&  even  now  f)endli.g 

Further.  In  January  1960.  the  Federal  Mar- 
itime Board  Instituted  a  full  scale  Investi- 
gation of  abuses  arvd  law  violations  reflected 
In  the  public  testimony  so  far  received  by 
the  subcommittee.  To  this  end.  the  Board 
has  opened  four  rtilemaklng  and  seven  In- 
ve!«tlgatory  dockets  and  has  In  addition  Is- 
sued three  orders  to  sliow  cause  why  certain 
agreements  having  Board  approval  should 
not  be  canceled. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  premature  to  say 
how  satisfactorily  these  enforcement  steps 
of  the  Department  of  Jvistlce  and  regula- 
tory and  investigative  steps  of  the  Maritime 
Board  will  have  dealt  with  unlawful  anti- 
competitive practices  of  the  Induj^try  When 
the  Antitrust  Subcomunltiee  resumes  its 
hearings  toward  the  middle  of  March,  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  FcKleral  Mar- 
itime Board  will  be  asked  to  report  on  tlielr 
activities  After  the  hearings  have  been 
c'impleted,  the  subco.mmlt tee  v, ;;;  stibmit  its 
report  and  detailed  recommendations  Our 
efforts  a-UI  not  stop  there  We  do  not  issue 
reports  merely  to  file  them  The  agencies 
and  enterprises  which  are  the  sul.Ject  of 
subcommittee  recommendations  will  be 
queried  perlortlrally  concerning  what  they 
have  done  t-oward  the  solution  of  the  pr'-'b- 
lems  Involved  If  their  actions  Inadequately 
correct  revealed  abuse*  remedial  legisiat.oii 
win  be  considered  Dm  in  any  event,  the 
But)commliiee  will  persistently  follow  up  Its 
Investigative  recommendations  This  is  a 
slow  pr  x-ess.  but  In  mj  experience  as  chali- 
man  of  an  InvePtijratlng  committee,  the  con- 
tinuing and  patient  attention  to  problems 
of  enforcement  Is  the  only  technique  that 
brings  reeulu. 


CotU  Ricaa  Sorvey 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or    PENNSTLVAHL* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'TATrV'BS 
Tuesday.  February  9,  1960 

Mr  DENT  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  .submit  a  brief  report  for  the  Congress. 

Recently  f^ve  Members  of  Congress 
made  a  hurried,  vet  rather  extensive,  irip 
to  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica. 

These  meji  were  from  various  areas  of 
the  United  States  and  represented  ap- 
propriations, labor  and  education  acn- 
culture.  as  well  a.s  the  broad  subject  of 
foreign  afTairs.  by  their  committee  activ- 
ities in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Membi'rs  were  Johnso.v.  California; 
Hacitn.  California;  Montoya.  New  Mex- 
ico CoNTE.  Massachusetts:  and  Dent. 
Pennsv'lvania. 

Accompanying  this  group  were  two 
ppw.spapermen.  Bernard  Yudain  Time- 
Life,  and  Syd  Yudain.  Roll  Call. 

This  trip  wa.s  not  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  taxpayer  but  wa.s  sponsored 
by  CofsLa  Rjcan  public  and  private  in- 
terests. 

For  a  quick  rundown  the  following 
pertinent   facts  may  help  to  place   this 


small  but  important  Republic  in  proper 
perspective. 

Costa  Rica  has  a  total  area  of  194.700 
fsquare  miles,  which  is  slightly  larger 
than  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  com- 
bined. Eighty  percent  of  the  total  area 
is  in  forest,  approximatelj'  15  percent  is 
in  pastures  and  range,  and  about  5  per- 
cent is  cultivated. 

Total  population  on  January  1.  1960. 
w;\s  1.148.441,  of  which  more  than  three- 
fourths  is  rural.  The  population  is  in- 
creasing annually  at  the  rate  of  almost 
4  5  percent  There  are  408.104  private 
properly  owners  listed  in  the  public  reg- 
ister. An  officially  estimated  54  72  per- 
cent of  the  total  population  is  engaged 
in  a^ucuiture  for  a  livelihood. 

Apriculture  exports,  principally  coffee 
and  bananas,  account  for  98  percent  of 
fnieipn  earninf-'s.  As  the  volume  of  cof- 
ft-e  authorized  for  export  is  now  and  will 
probably  continue  to  be  limited  by  at^ree- 
ment  with  other  producing  countries, 
and  as  banana  production  continues  to 
be  restricted  by  Panama  disease  and 
other  factors,  the  announced  policy  of 
the  Government  is  to  expand  and  diver- 
sify the  production  of  other  agricultural 
C'lmmoditles. 

Ca-^ta  Rica  is  essentially  a  country  of 
family -size  farms.  According  to  the 
1955  census,  total  number  of  farms  was 
47  286  Ninety  percent  of  the  farm.';  had 
an  annual  gross  income  of  less  than 
25  000  colone.s— USS3.771,  In  1955  there 
were  13.384  farms  producing  sugar- 
cane which  is  28  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  farms  reported.  Fifty-three 
percent  of  the  sugar  farm.<;  had  less  than 
20  manzanas — 34  acres — and  90  percent 
had  less  than  100  monzanas — 170  acres. 
Ihe  Sugar  Chamber  reports  that  there 
are  now  27,000  sugarcane  farmers,  over 
2,000  small  sugar  trapiches.  and  30  small 
sugar  mills  Counting  the  families  of 
sugarcaiie  farmers  and  employed  labor- 
ers, it  is  estimated  that  at  least  one- 
tenth  of  the  population  depends  on  sugar 
fur  a  livelihood. 

Costa  Rican  centrifugal  sugar  produc- 
tion m  the  1959-60  crop  year  will  be  a 
record  60.000  short  tons.  Growing  con- 
dition.'; have  been  favorable  to  date  this 
season  and  the  area  in  sugarcane  has 
been  increased  by  about  2  5  percent  over 
the  40,000  manzanas — 69.200  acres — 
harve.sted  the  previous  crop  year. 

TTie  increase  in  both  sugarcane  area 
and  number  of  mills  in  operation  dur- 
ing recent  years  has  resulted  in  an  out- 
put of  centrifugal  sugar  that  far  ex- 
ceeds domestic  needs  and  export  quotas. 
Dome.<:tic  con.-^umption  in  1959-60  will 
probably  total  about  40.000  tons.  Costa 
Rica  has  an  export  quota  of  3.616  tons 
to  the  United  States  and  5,000  tons  to 
other  world  markets.  This  will  leave  a 
stock  of  about  12,000  tons  at  the  end  of 
the  season  which  can  be  neither  con- 
siimod  domestically  nor  exported. 

La'^t  December  14.  tlie  Costa  Rican 
Government  officially  requested  an  in- 
crease in  her  United  States  sugar  quota 
to  12  000  tons  in  1960  and  14,000  tons  in 
1961.  The  note  pointed  out  that  al- 
thou.ch  Costa  Rica  produces  more  than 
twice  the  volume  of  sugar  produced  in 
Panama  the  U.S.  import  quotas  for  both 
countries  are  the  same.    Nicaragua  has 


a  U.S.  quota  of  14.000  tons  but  produces 
approximately  the  same  volume  as  Costa 
Rica.  Government  ofBcials  frequently 
stress  that  as  such  a  large  segment  of 
the  population  Is  engaged  in  sugar  pro- 
duction it  is  of  vital  concern  to  keep  the 
small  producers  economically  healthy 
If  Costa  Rico  is  to  maintain  the  princi- 
ples of  democratic  government. 

After  reading  the  foregoing  you  begin 
to  get  a  picture  of  a  country  that  has 
more  than  any  other  so-called  republic 
captured  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  title 
of  a  democratic  republic.  Democracy  in 
action  has  become  a  mere  slogan  in  most 
parts  of  the  world,  but  one  can  find  it 
actually  operating  in  this  small,  but  re- 
srvonsible  nation. 

For  instance,  the  Republic  has  covered 
its  peoples  with  social  security  in  job 
security,  protection  against  dismissal 
from  a  job  without  cause;  health  and 
welfare  security  is  extended  to  all  per- 
sons. Because  of  the  agrarian  charac- 
ter of  its  economy  pensions  are  not  the 
problem  they  are  in  our  industrial 
economy. 

The  owTiership  of  property  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  achievements  of  this 
country.  Approximately  one-third  of 
the  population  are  owners  of  land.  Less 
than  10  percent  own  more  than  200 
acres  and  the  largest  sugar  and  coffee 
plantation  is  only  3.000  acres.  Compare 
this  with  an  American  owTied  Cuban 
plantation  of  over  275  000  acres  and  you 
start  to  realize  the  basic  difference  be- 
tween this  kind  of  a  republic  and  Castro's 
Cuba 

Another  thing  that  I  am  sure  Im- 
pre.ssed  my  colleagues  as  well  as  it  did 
me.  was  the  cleanliness  of  both  the  peo- 
ples as  well  as  the  homes,  public  build- 
ings, streets,  highways,  and  the  country 
itself. 

You  were  not  pushed  and  pulled 
around  by  the  u.sual  beggars  that  appear 
to  be  a  normal  feature  of  so  many  other 
countries. 

I  was  shocked  to  find  that  this  nation 
has  no  army  Its  only  uniformed  group 
is  a  combination  police-firemsm  con- 
stabulary of  1,000  men,  neat,  clean,  and 
courteou.s. 

This  gave  me  a  thought  which  I  ex- 
pressed and  received  a  good  hearing  from 
all  who  heard  it. 

I  suggested  that  it  would  cost  the 
United  States  less,  create  «>  greater 
atmosphere  for  freedom,  build  i>eace.  and 
certainly  turn  more  of  their  economy  into 
welfare,  education,  and  peaceful  pursuits 
if  this  Nation  of  ours  would  assume  in 
reality  the  hemispheric  defense  of  our 
Latin  American  countries  and  would  not 
give  foreign  aid  unless  otir  friends  dis- 
banded their  armies. 

I  asked  one  question  which  I  would  like 
to  pose  to  our  membership  of  Congress. 
"Who  can  they  lick  in  a  fight,  except 
themselves"" 

Why  should  we  give  economic  aid  to 
Santo  Domingo.  Panama,  Cuba,  or  any 
other  Latin  American  country  when 
they  .spend  one-half  or  better  of  their 
national  economy  on  armies  and  mili- 
tary installations,  and  so  forth. 

It  makes  abcHit  &s  much  sense  as  me 
giving  my  children  money  for  shoes  and 
they   go   out  and  buy  cap  pistols   and 
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switchblade  knives.  They  cannot  hurt 
anybody  but  themselves  and  each  other 
while  suffering  in  their  bare  feet. 

These  countries  cannot  buy  erans  and 
schools  both.  In  the  final  analysis,  if 
they  get  <nto  a  squabble  with  a  power 
nation,  their  cap  pistols  would  not  be 
much  good  against  missiles  and  A-bombs 
and  the  United  States  would  have  to 
move  in  anyway. 

I  doubt  if  any  deterrent  would  be  more 
effective  on  Russia  than  a  hemispheric 
defense  controlled.  m«inned.  planned,  and 
financed  by  the  United  States  with  our 
NATO  connectioiis  in  the  European 
theater. 

In  fact,  does  anyone  tid  himself  into 
believing  that  we  are  not  financing 
whatever  effective  defense  there  is  in 
this  hemisphere  right  now? 

Another  point  that  should  "vorry  us 
Is  the  insistence  by  our  State  Depart- 
men*-  upon  changing  agrarian  economies 
into  industrial  economies. 

Let  me  present  here  a  purely  agrarian 
economy  and  the  danger  involved  to 
the  Nation's  people  if  we  insist  upon 
building  an  industrial  economy  in  th:s 
country  in  the  name  of  "raising  the 
people's  standards.  "  You  will  note  that, 
we  are  their  biggest  customers  as  well 
as  their  biggest  suppliers  in  imports. 

If  we  follow  the  State  Department's 
formula  we  will  put  production  facilities 
in  that  will  force  mechanization  of  'uheir 
farm  production  and  also  put  them  mto 
the  market  to  ship  their  manufactured 
products  into  our  market,  cutting  our 
own  employment  and  creating  a  serious 
employment  problem  for  them. 

I  asked  a  planter  and  sugar  mill 
owner  who  employs  1.500  workers  why 
he  did  not  mechanize  hii  farm  and  he 
gave  a  simple,  but  sincere  answer . 

"What  do  I  do  with  the  people  who  are 
thrown  out  of  work?"  I  could  only  tell 
him  what  our  formu'a  appear.s  to  be. 

We  would  help  them  build  factories 
to  put  these  people  to  work  and,  of 
course,  we  would  buy  their  products  so 
that  they  could  have  dollar  credits  to 
buy  more  maciiinery  to  put  more  people 
out  of  work  and  to  build  more  factories 
to  sell  more  goods  to  the  United  States 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  and  to  put 
more  people  out  of  work  and  on  and  on 
and  on. 

He  replied  that  he  thought  they  would 
b2  better  satisfied  in  getting  a  just  share 
of  the  American  sugar  quota  which 
would  allow  them  to  pick  up  the  slack  in 
their  economy  because  of  the  tremen- 
dous growth  rate  of  5  percent  annually 
in  their  population. 

They  are  asking  for  an  increase  in 
sugar  luotas,  and  when  you  realize  that 
Cuba  gets  3  million  tons  as  against  their 
less  than  4,000  tons  per  year,  you  can- 
not argue  too  much,  for  this  nation  de- 
clared war  the  very  next  day  after  the 
United  States. 

They  showed  their  faith  in  our  friend- 
ship as  well  as  giving  them  a  chance  to 
expropriate  enemy  land  and  commercial 
Interests.  They  are  a  pretty  smart 
people. 

They  have  problems,  that  is  true,  but 
I  think  they  are  minor  compared  to 
what  they  will  have  if  they  listen  to 
some  of  our  advisers  that  seem  bent 
upon  changing  ever^-body's  way  of  life. 


The  following  chart  shows  a  thuml>- 

nail  format  of  their  economic  operation: 
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At  this  point  I  want  to  pay  my  re- 
spects and  gratitude  to  the  American 
Emba-ssy  staff  and  pai-ticularly  to  our 
Amba-ssador  Whiting  Willauer. 

I  am  .sure  I  s;>eak  for  all  of  us  when 
I  say  that  his  gra'^p  of  the  situation  in 
Costa  Rica,  his  devotion  to  duties,  his 
personal  contact  and  friendship  wnich 
was  reciprocated  by  all  Costa  Ricans, 
planters,  busme.ss  and  governmental  ofTl- 
cials  was  shockingly  refreshing  to  this 
group. 

I  cannot  praise  Ambassador  Willauer 
too  highly  for  giving  us  a  thorougii  and 
Instructive  briefing  which  taught  us 
more  in  a  few  short  days  than  we  would 
have  learned  in  months  of  probing. 

Tlie  .Ambassador  talked  plainly,  fac- 
tually and  wit.'^out  the  usual  window- 
dressing.  His  knowledge  of  this  coun- 
try, its  peoples  and  its  problems  both  in- 
ternally and  exLcmally  is  short  of  phe- 
nomenal. 

The  kind  of  representation  and  states- 
manship practiced  by  Ambassador  Wil- 
lauer vvill  do  more  to  promote  good  will. 
sound  friendships,  trust  and  faith  in  our 
purposes  and  above  all— will  not  lead 
our  Latin  neighbors  down  the  blind  alley 
of  unfilled  promises,  exorbitant  goals 
and  unachievable  aspirations. 

Although  In  general  I  am  a  critic  of 
our  Slate  Department's  diplomacy.  I 
take  m.y  hat  off  to  Ambassador  Whiting 
Willauer  and  his  staff. 

In  passing  I  want  to  extend  my  per- 
sonal thanks  to  BiU  Rodman,  agricul- 
tural   attache,    who    traveled    with    me 


from  morning  till  night  giving  me  his 
unvarnished,  practical  facts  on  the 
coimtry  and  Iti  jjeoples  as  he  saw  It 
from  his  vantage  point  of  dally  contacts 
with  tlie  problems  of  their  economy. 

I  learned  that  tlie  only  other  request 
they  have  made,  besides  a  legitimate 
sugar  quDta  incrf'a.se.  is  for  a  loan  of  $10 
million  for  mcreased  exp>ennientatior..s 
and  re  earch  to  t>etter  their  agricultural 
economy  and  to  save  it  from  the  ravages 
of  natural  enemies,  diseases,  plant  in- 
sects, and  so  forth. 

To  show  you  how  the  days  were  spent 
on  our  quick  tour,  I  would  like  to  pre- 
sent our  Itinerary  as  well  as  some  of  the 
ofHcial.s  — United  States  and  Costa  Rl- 
can — who  took  time  out  to  make  tins 
trip  worthwhile: 

THLR.SDAT.    rUtRUART     11 

II  ."Sn-  Arrive  El  Coco.  Lacsa  fTlght 
621  Met  by  repr»'<v>ntattve5  of  the  Ca- 
mara  de  A^ucareros  and  William  Rod- 
min.  Am.erlcan  Embassy.  Reservations 
at  Hotel  Costa  Rica. 

13  00;  Informal  luncheon.  Hotel  Costa 
Rica. 

15  30:  Depart  Hotel  Costa  Rira  for 
residence  of   Amba.ss.idor  Willauer 

16  00  Briefing,  American  Einbas.«^. 
An-iba.s.';ador  Whltmg  Willauer;  Roy  I. 
Kim.nit  i,  counsellor  of  Embassy.  William 
L.  H<ximan.  agricultural  attach^;  Wy- 
man  R.  Sune.  Director.  U30M;  James 
R.  Johnston,  head.  Economic  Section 

19  00:  Reception  m  the  Legislative 
A.ssembly,  Alvero  Montero  Padilla,  Pres- 
ident of  Assembly  Speech  by  Congress- 
man MoNTOYA.  of  New  Mex.co. 

23  00;  Reception  at  the  Costa  Rica 
Country  Club. 

rRIDAT.     mBB'-  ART     12      (TTirp    TO    THB    80IVS    OT 

CRECIA  > 

8  30;  Depart  from  Hotel  Costa  Rica 
for  the  Costa  Rica  sugar  mill. 

9:45:   Depart  for  La  Hacienda  I^  Eva. 

11:C0'  .^hort  vi.sit  to  th.e  sugarcane 
field  of  the  La  Argentina  mill 

12 ;  30 ;  Luncheon  at  the  Cataluna  sug- 
ar mill. 

14  30:  Coffee  plantation  visit  tour. 
19  00:    Reception   at   the   Pre.sidential 

Palace.  President  Senor  Don  Mario  Eii- 
chande  Jimenez. 

21  ;00  Reception  at  the  home  of  Senor 
Don  Alejandro  Pirie. 

SATrRDAT,    rrBR'-fRT    II     tntTr    TO    Tnx    zoNS 

or    Tt'RHLALBAl 

8:30:  Depa.'-t  from  Hotel  Costa  Rica 
for  the  Instituto  Interamericano  de 
Ciencias  Agricolas  de  Turrialba. 

12:30:  Luncheon  at  the  Juan  Vinas 
sugar  mill. 

STJTTOaT.    rrBR^'AAT    14 

11  30;  Depart  Hotel  Costa  Rica  for  El 
Coco  airport. 

130;  Depart  El  Coco  on  Lacsa  fhght 
620  for  United  States. 

Yo'i  will  note  that  we  attended  a  spe- 
cial session  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
All  were  pleasantly  surprised  to  hear  one 
of  our  Members,  Uie  Honorable  Joseph 
MoNTOYA,  New  Mexico.  Democrat,  make 
a  siiort  addre.ss  in  response  m  clear 
and  perfect  Cos  la  liicac  The  speecli 
follows: 

Senor  PrealdfTite  de  la  .^sambl^a  I-«gl«I(\- 
tlva.  b«n>y.-e8  Dipu'-iU'*.  pubibiemente  ai 
hecho  de  conocer  yo  la  lengua  que  »e  babla 
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en  PsT^  b^ll<i  J  ho8plt«larlo  pais  defx;  el 
honor,  muy  gmnde  por  derto,  de  dlnglrme 
a  UBtedes  para  a^radecer  an  nombr*  de  mla 
companercs  cor.grPEUtaa  y,  deade  iuego  en  e; 
mlo  proplo.  In.  forma  t-an  gentu  en  que 
he.-nos  sldo  raclt»id<ib  por  Uda.  en  est*  respe- 
table  reclnto  rn  el  cunl  se  debat^n  con 
ejempl&r  esplrltu  democraUco  loe  problemaa 
de  la  Patrla  de  loe  costarrlcensee 

Hace  apeniia  unas  poca*  horas  que  puslmoa 
pie  en  el  auelo  de  Coata  Rica  y  ya  hemoe 
podldu  darni)S  cuenta  dc  que  asisU-  aobr.'Ula 
raaon  a  los  muchye  que,  miia  aforiunAdos 
qu«  Doaotroe.  han  pennanecldo  aqul  por 
largo  tlempo  y  que  prcx;lamau  lajs  riU-h.-ia 
coeas  bell.ii  que  el  vlajero  eucuentra  e;i 
Coeta  Rlra,  tanto  en  el  cvnipo  esplrttu.il 
como  en  el  material.  T  aeguroa  estamos  de 
qu'  mlenlras  pcrmaMezx:.-ur.os  en  esta  llerra 
de  ma«»ro-.  de  patrt-las  y  de  belles  rr.ujeres. 
cada  minuto  no«  d°parara  nuevaa  y  agra 
dablea  Rorpreaaa  que  vlrlran  etemaniente  en 
neuBtroa  ctirar^^uea 

Ustedea  y  oof^)tro«,  todoe,  aabemoa  que  a 
la  gran  et.U£{accion  de  lecrl«U.r  para  la 
Patria.  estaii  estrechamente  unldas  graiides 
rc-spoiis.ibiiidades.  Nos  toca  barer  la  ley  y 
la  ley  por  In  general  no  satlsf.ice  a  todoe 
Unoa  noa  Uenan  de  elogloa  y  oetroa  de 
Tltuperlo:  p^ro  u/'tede.s  como  nos.itrr*. 
le^lsladorea  que  sonioa  de  doe  pal«*6  que  »on 
ejemplo  de  Drmocracla  y  de  respeio  a  la 
Toiuotad  de  laa  mayorias.  tenemoa  que 
aentlriiLia  muy  orguiiosoe  de  hactr  leyes  para 
n:uilra«  respectuaa  Patrl.-us  A  veces  len- 
dremos  la  razou  y  otr.ts  veccs  ebtaremos 
equivoc.id-w;  pero  slempre  ect.iremos  ponl- 
endo  nueitro  grano  de  arena  en  la  nobllls'.ma 
tarca  de  hacer  Democracia  y  de  hacer  que 
neUfilras  Patriae  scan  irasunto  de  ese  modo 
basta  abora  iiisuperadj  de  v^vlr.  Es  por  ello 
que  mla  companerr*  y  yo  nos  sontunos  h^y 
gjnuinamenUs  orgulloeos  de  ser  reclbldoe 
por  la  Honorable  Aaamblea  Lteguslatlva  de  la 
Republlca  de  Costa  R.ca.. 

Muchas  graclaa  senores. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  organizations 
and  men  we  are  grateful  to  for  their 
kind  and  courteous  attention  to  the  de- 
tails wh.le  were  were  in  San  Jose,  the 
capital  city: 

Reception  committee-  Julian  Mateo. 
Ramon  Herrero,  Gretorio  Rojas.  Calixto 
P'abrega.  Jorge  D<.>bles  Sanchez,  Alejan- 
dro Pine. 

Junta  Dl recti va  de  la  Camara  de 
Azucareros:  Presidente  Manuel  Jimenez 
de  la  Guardla — LtcencLado.  Vice  Prcsi- 
dcnte  Otto  Eduardo  Kopper  Vega,  Secre- 
tario  Arluro  Garcia  Solano.  Te&orero 
Miguel  Monne  EchandL 

Junta  Directiva  de  la  Junta  da  la 
Cana  Randall  Garcia  Golcher,  Camara 
del  Atlanfico:  Alberto  Vega  Meroto. 
Camara  del  Paciflco.  Francisco  Amrheln 
Pmto;  Juan  Guillermo  Brenes  Castillo. 
Asambles  Leglslativa. 

Being  a  member  of  the  Labor  and 
Education  Committee  of  the  House,  I  was 
particularly  anxious  to  find  out  what  I 
could  about  lakwr  and  education  pro- 
grams. I  submit  a  report  as  I  gathered 
It  from  Information  provided  by  Ambas- 
sador Willauer  and  Costa  Rican  officials. 

Conipar .-lively  speaking  and  in  gcn- 
erahzed  terms.  Costa  Rican  labor  is  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  other  Central  Amer- 
ican Republics.  This  Is  due  to  a  numt)er 
of  factors,  among  which  there  might  be 
mentioned  (a>  a  far  greater  percentage 
of  literacy,  (b)  a  comparatively  unmixed 
Inheritance  from  Spain  of  habits  of  in- 
dustry and  frugality,  and  (c)  a  long  tra- 
dition of  self-reliance  and  independence. 
On  the  other  hand,  on  the  debit  side  of 
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the  ledger  there  should  be  mentioned  fa) 
complete  absence  of  any  program  of  ap- 
prenticeship training  and  (b)  a  tendency 
to  perform  work  without  adeqtiate  ad- 
vance planning  and  preparation,  and  In 
an  empiric  manner  pride  in  standards  of 
workmanship  is  beginning  to  appear; 
however,  there  Is  con\inclng  evidence 
that  with  proper  training  and  under 
adequate  supervision,  the  average  Costa 
Rican  can  be  developed  Into  a  skilled 
arti.san.  able  to  perform  work  which 
compares  favorably  with  standards 
maintained  in  more  advanced  countries. 
As  an  example  there  mi^^ht  be  cited  the 
hundreds  of  employees  of  the  Inter- 
American  Hirhway  and  of  the  aircraft 
overhaul  shops  who  have  been  developed 
Into  first-class  craftsmen  in  their  various 
trades  and  vocations. 

In  general,  there  Is  no  shortage  of 
labor  nor  is  there  much  surplus.  Dur- 
ing the  coffee  harvesting  season,  there 
cx-casionally  exLsts  a  shortage  of  labor, 
but  this  is  as  a  rule  tided  over  by  the  em- 
plo%Tncnt  of  women  and  children.  There 
does  exLst.  however,  a  constant  pressure 
for  social  improvement,  causing  a  steady 
movement  from  the  lower  echelons  of 
labor  toward  better  paid  jobs.  S.milarly 
there  is  a  constant  movement  from  the 
faim  to  t"ie  city,  causing  overcrowding 
and  substandard  housintj  conditions  m 
most  of  the  towns  and  cities. 

Traditionally,  coffee  picking  Is  not 
considered  bemeaninT;  labor  in  any  way. 
Por  this  reason,  many  people  from  above 
the  lowest  social  strata  pitch  in  to  pick 
the  crimson  berries  which  produce  a 
major  part  of  Uie  country's  foreign 
exciiange. 

By  far  the  largest  agricultural  opera- 
tion withm  the  country  is  that  of  the 
United  Pruit  Co. — banana,  cacao,  palm 
oil,  et  cetera.  In  round  figures  the  com- 
pany employs  an  average  of  12.000  per- 
sons, a  majority  of  whom  are  of  the 
agricultural  i>eon  class.  Within  mem- 
ory, the  company  has  never  been  con- 
fronted with  any  major  labor  shortage. 

Wages  in  Costa  Rica,  compared  to  the 
Unit-ed  .States,  aie  low.  But  since  pro- 
ductivity of  the  average  worker  also  is 
low,  the  cheapness  of  the  labor  is  on  y 
relative.  In  general,  all  wages  are  based 
upon  the  minimum  legal  rates  for  agri- 
cultural labor  on  the  Central  Plateau. 
Under  the  law,  a  National  Wage  Coun- 
cil revises  the  minimum  wages  rates 
every  2  years,  reccwmnending  change  to 
the  Executive,  who  as  a  rule  accepts  the 
recommendations  of  the  Council  and 
promulcates  them  effective  October  1  of 
even  yeai's.  The  current — 1957 — fl^rurcs 
for  agricultural  labor  on  the  Central 
Plateau  IS  $6  80 — $1.2 — going  up  to 
$7.50__$1.125 — July  1,  1957.  daily,  while 
Uiat  for  common  agricultural  labor  in 
Uie  Pacific  banana  belt  is  $14  daily. 
Naturally,  in  the  skilled  and  semiskilled 
trades  they  are  higher,  rurming  from 
approximately  $2  daily  for  semiskilled 
workers  to  $4.50  daily  for  skilled  arti- 
sans. All  these  are  the  legal  minimum 
rates  and  in  many  Instances  higher 
wages  than  the  minimum  are  being  paid. 

The  1943  labor  code,  with  appro- 
priate amendments,  governs  in  general 
the  relations  between  anployer  and  em- 
ployee.   It  consists  of  10  sections,  sub- 


divided into  a  total  of  38  chapters  and 
614  articles.  It  is  aU-lncluslve  and,  at 
t2ie  time  of  Its  enactment  was  generally 
considered  as  too  advanced  for  a  snxall 
country  which  never  before  in  Its  history 
had  any  labor  legislation.  Briefly,  it 
covers  labor  contracts,  collective  con- 
tracts, working  hours  and  wages,  holi- 
days, vacations,  protection  of  workers, 
iTLsurance  and  compensation,  labor  or- 
ganizations, cooperatives,  labor  conflicts, 
special  labor  jurisdiction,  organization 
and  jurisdiction  of  labor  courts,  pro- 
cedure for  settlement  of  labor  conflicts, 
public  employee  sanctions  and  responsi- 
bilities. In  theory  it  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect labor.  In  practice  loopholes  aave 
been  fotmd  by  unscrupulous  employers 
to  circumvent  its  provisions.  Among  oth- 
er things  the  code  provides  for  advance 
notice  and  severance  pay  which  is  quite 
Uberal.  The  cumulative  effects  of  these 
provisions  have  occasionally  proved  a 
heavy  burden,  especially  to  smaller  em- 
ployers. 

While  both  employer  and  employee  to- 
day recognize  tiiat  the  code  is  not  per- 
fect, practical  experience  over  a  dozen 
years  since  its  enactment  ixas  gradually 
made  it  workable.  It  is  still  not  accented 
in  tote  by  the  more  reactionarj-  employ- 
ers. 

Labor  has  been  comparatively  slow  In 
organizing  in  Costa  Rica,  largely  because 
the  labor  code  resnlates  labor  relations 
in  such  detail,  and  the  National  Wage 
Council  regulates  minimum  wages,  so 
there  is  Little  apparent  incentive  for  or- 
ganizing. Out  of  a  total  regular  labor 
force  of  about  150.000  persons,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  only  about  15.000  are  organ- 
ized. 

Besides  a  number  of  unaffiliated 
unions,  there  are  three  labor  centrals — 
called  confederations — in  Costa  Rica. 
The  most  important  and  largest  of  these 
Is  the  Confederacion  Costarriconse  de 
Trabaiadores  Rerum  Novarum — short 
name  CCT,  or  Rerum  Novarum — which 
Is  afTiliated  with  the  Latin  American  re- 
gional organization  ORIT  and  through  It 
with  the  ICPTV.  It  also  maintains  inti- 
mate fraternal  contact  with  U.S.  labor 
organizations — AFL-CIO  and  the  United 
Mine  Workers.  Originally  the  confed- 
eration was  organized  in  1943  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Catholic  Church  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  neutralizing  the  in- 
roads which  the  Communists  were  then 
making  in  labor.  Since  that  time,  how- 
ever, it  has  become  completely  independ- 
ent from  church  influence  and  the  name 
of  Rerum  Novarum  is  maintained  merely 
for  sentimental  reasons. 

Second  in  strength  and  importance  is 
the  Communist-controlled  General  Con- 
federation of  Costa  Rican  Workers — 
CGTC — which,  besides  a  few  of  the  eld 
line  unions  in  San  Jose — shoemakers, 
printing  trades,  and  so  forth — through 
its  affiliate  federation  FODA  controls 
most  of  the  organized  banana  workers  in 
the  Pacific  banana  zone.  Most  of  these 
ag^^cultu^al  workers  are  not  enthusiastic 
about  organizing  and  only  about  20  are 
organized.  Since  the  Commuiusts,  as  a 
political  party,  have  been  outlawed  in 
Costa  Rica,  CGTC  has  been  leading  a 
rather     precarious     existence.      Unlike 
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Rerum  Novarum.  which  haa  been  mcik- 
tng  slow  but  steady  progress,  vixe 
CGTC  has  lost  ground  steadily  during 
the  past  several  years. 

Third  and  least  important  is  the  Na- 
tional Workers  Confederation — CNT — 
formerly  affiliated  with  the  Argent;  ne 
Atlas  labor  group.  Its  importance,  ♦ix- 
cept  in  two  or  three  unions  in  San  Jcse. 
15  minimal 

Vocaticmal  education  was  started  In 
October  1955  with  a  survey  of  the  oper- 
ating vocational  institutions  which  ccn- 
slsted  of  three  private  vocational  scho-ols 
but  no  national  vocational  schools  except 
a  few  small  woodworking  shops  in  high 
schools. 

A  study  of  7.444  Industrial  workers  in 
the  central  plateau  area  revealed  55  per- 
cent untrained,  37  percent  semitramed. 
and  only  8  percent  trained,  119  had  some 
secondary  education.  20  percent  of  th>se 
graduating  from  grade  school  did  not 
enter  high  school,  and  80  percent  of 
those  entering  high  school  did  not 
finish. 

A  Department  of  Vocational  Edura- 
tioti  was  established  in  the  Ministry  of 
Education  and  at  the  present  time  two 
U.S.  technicians,  a  chief  vocational  ed- 
ucation adviser  and  a  teacher  trainer, 
are  providing  U.S.  consultation  in  tnis 
department. 


Two  private  schools,  Heredia.  now  op- 
erating with  70  students  equally  divided 
between  carpentry,  bench  mechanics, 
electrical  shop,  and  sheet  metal  and 
welding,  and  Desamparados.  with  130 
students  in  9  trades,  have  been  converted 
to  national  schools  and  are  being  ex- 
panded with  new  buildings  and  eq'Oip- 
ment.  A  new  school  at  GoLflto  with  80 
students  has  just  been  opened  A  7- 
year  plaruied  program  includes  combina- 
tion vocational— trades — and  vocational 
agriculture  .schools  at  San  Isidro  del 
General,  Liberia,  Limon,  Puntarenas. 
and  Alajueia 

Fourteen  teachers  have  been  trained 
at  the  Vocational  Normal  School  at 
Chosica,  Peru,  and  are  now  t^-achinR  at 
Heredia,  Dosa.Ti  parados,  and  Gointo. 
Twelve  additional  teachers  have  been  re- 
cruited and  trained  here.  The  directors 
of  all  these  .schools  have  eac^i  had  1 
year  of  training  m  the  United  States. 

Ail  buildings  and  all  but  a  minimum  of 
demonstration  equipment  have  been  pro- 
vided by  the  Costa  Rican  Government 

Space  does  not  permit  a  more  detailed 
analysi.s  and  re;>ort.  howevr.  I  recom- 
mend a.s  a  beginner  in  learning  more 
about  our  Latin  n-  '.ghbors  a  more  ex- 
hau.'*:ive  rending  of  the  pol.tiral,  terh- 
nical,  agricultural,  and  civic  activities  of 


this  small,  energetic,  and  respected 
neighbor  and  friend  m  Central 
America — Costa  Rica. 


Lamar,  Colo.,  an  All-America  City 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  EDGAR  CHENOWETH 

or  roi>~>iiAt>o 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPUE-rNTATIVES 

Tuefiday   February  9   1960 

Mr  CHENOWETH  Mr  Speaker,  I 
was  very  plen.sed  that  the  city  uf  Lamar, 
C  )lo  ,  wa.<j  selected  as  an  AU-Amenca 
(".  y  a::d  \*ill  receive  one  of  tiie  annual 
awards  presented  under  the  joint  spon- 
R 'rship  of  the  National  Municipal 
League  and  Look  ma*;a7.;ne 

I  want  to  congratulate  Mayor  Bow- 
man, the  members  of  the  city  council, 
tlie  ofTicers  and  members  of  tlie  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  and  all  of  the  civic  and 
commumty  leaders  in  Lamar  w!io  made 
It  possible  for  Lamar  to  receive  this  rec- 
ognition,   which    is    so    richly    deserved. 

I  am  sure  that  Lamar  will  continue  to 
grow  and  prosper,  and  I  extend  best 
wishes  fnr  the  years  ahead. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednf.soay,  FFi;Brvj<v  10,  lOfWi 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
The  Chaplain,  Rev  Bernard  Braskanip 
D.D.,  ofTered  the  following  prayer : 

I  Kings  8:  57:  The  Lord  our  God  be 
with  us,  as  He  was  icith  our  fathers. 

Almighty  God.  who  art  the  source  and 
Inspiration  of  till  that  is  true  and  good 
and  beautiful,  dally  we  turn  to  Thee  lor 
wisdom  and  strength  to  discharge  cur 
duties. 

Give  us  the  power  of  Insight  aid 
awaken  within  our  mmds  and  hearts  the 
faith  and  the  courage  to  champion  every 
noble  cause  that  will  brir^  Thy  kingdc  m 
of  righteousness  and  justice  upon  ear'h. 

May  we  be  more  fully  con.scious  of  our 
owTi  individual  responsibility  to  safe- 
guard and  protect  those  liberties  and 
lofty  traditions  which  havp  been  be- 
queathed unto  us  by  the  sufferings  aiid 
sacrifices  of  our  forefathers. 

Bless  our  President,  our  Speaker,  and 
all  our  legislators  with  a  vivid  and  v;tal 
sense  of  Thy  sustaining  presence  aiid 
may  they  be  eager  to  promote  and  pie- 
serve  those  ideals  and  principles  which 
will  make  them  worthy  of  receiving 
Thine  approval  as  good  and  faithful 
servants. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen 


the  Senate  had  pa.s.sed  without  amend- 
ment a  bill  and  concurrent  resoiution.s 
of  the  Hou.'-e  of  the  following  titles: 

H  R  8171.  An  act  amending  the  act  of  Peb- 
raary  20.  1931,  &s  amended,  with  respect  to 
a  raU  transit  crossing  acroAS  the  bay  of  San 
Francisco, 

H  Con  Res  449  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  aa  a  Hju.se  document  the  pviulicatiun 
"Facts  on  Communism — Volume  1.  The  Com- 
munist Ide'>ligy"  and  to  pr'^vide  tor  the 
printing  of  add'.'ional  copies;  and 

H  Crin  Res  4,t7  Conrurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  printing  an  a  House  d'>ciiment  a 
publlcati.jn  rela'ing  to  the  nomination  and 
election  <f  President  and  Vice  President.  In- 
cluding the  manner  of  selecting  delegate* 
to  national  poiiticai  conventlorLS 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  pa.s.sed  concurrent  :esolution.s 
of  the  following  titles,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S  C  n  Rps  80  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
th.3rlz;ng  the  printing  of  addltimal  copies  of 
part  1  oi  t.ie  hearings  on  an  Inquiry  Into  the 
satellite  and  missUe  programs;  and 

S.  Con  Res  82  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
tending the  Joint  Committee  on  Wtushing- 
t.  -n  -M'tr  >pOiltan  Problems. 


The    SPEAKER      Without    objection. 
the  resignation  ls  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS  TO 
STANDING  COMMI'ITIlES  OP  THE 
HOUSE 

Mr  MILLS  Mr,  Rrve^ker,  T  offer  R 
privileged  resolution  <  H  R<^  444  ■  and 
ask  for  Its  immediate  consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Rnolvrd.  That  the  fwHowlng-named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elf' ted  ineni- 
bers  of  the  following  standing  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives 

Committee  on  Science  and  AstronauUca: 
Thomas  O    Mokris,  New  Mexlc.) 

Committee  on  Hovise  Administration: 
Newfxl  a.  Oborcc,  Kansas 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  un  ttie 
Uble. 
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THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceeding.s  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  M?- 
Gown,  one  of  its  cierk.s.  announced  that 

I        I 


RESIGNATION  FROM  COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee: 

February   10    1360 
H  'norable   ."^am    R^7BrR^r, 

Home  of   Rfpre^eritatives, 
Washingtur\.   D  C. 

De.\r  Mr  Speaker?  I  wish  to  offer  my  res- 
ignation as  a  n  ember  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Commlitee  of  the  House  of  Repra- 
seiitatives 

Respectfully  yours. 

Thomas  O    Morri.s 


VETERAN.'^  (^F  FOREIGN  WARS  DIS- 
TINGUISHED CITIZFIN.sHIP  OOIX) 
MEDAL  AWARD  TO  HON  CARL 
VINSON 

Mr  BROWN  of  Georgia  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  addres.«« 
the  Hou.se  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  and  include 
certain  material 

The  SPEAKP:R  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr  Speaker, 
our  esteemed  and  beloved  colleage.  the 
Honorable  Carl  Vinsov,  chairman  of  the 
Hou.se  Armed  Services  Committee,  re- 
ceived the  Veterans  of  Foregn  Wars  dis- 
tinguished citizenship  gold  medal  award 


last  evening  at  the  annual  congressional 
dinner  sponsored  by  the  VFW. 

In  announcing  the  award.  V^F^V  Na- 
tional Commander  Louis  G.  Feidm.ann 
stated : 

R?presentat'.Te  Vn«poN  wtvs  selected  from 
many  out«tandlnfj  nominees  who  have  put 
service  to  their  country  abo%e  pergonal  gam. 
In  his  poeitlim  ae  chairman  of  the  lormcr 
Naval  Affairs  Committee  a;»d  n.ore  recei.tiy 
aa  chairman  of  tlie  H'ju*e  Aj-aicd  Scrv.cc* 
Comml'tee,  Chalrma.n  ViNt'N  lias  made  his- 
toric contributions  to  the  b'~:termeut  of  our 
national  security. 

I  rejoice  wilh  my  fellow  Georgian  in 
V..\s  high  honor  which  he  so  nchiy  de- 
serves. 

In  accepting  the  award.  Mr  Vinsou 
made  a  forceful  argument,  stre&'ing  the 
need  for  a  ftrong  national  defense  at  ail 
times,  which  held  his  listeners  spell- 
bound. I  wish  to  in.sert  his  speech  at  this 
point  and  I  urge  every  .Member  to  read  it. 

Ar>ORRs«    or    Hon      C^Rl    Vij«50n.    Chaibm-w 
CoMwrrrxR   on    Armkd   Sravicrs.    Hctmt   of 

RlI'RR.'iRWTATIM*.    BKT.    KX    MnTS-AUB    OF    FOR- 
CICN     WAR^i 

National  Commander  Feidmann.  dl*t!n- 
fuls.^ied  Veteran*  of  Fore.gn  Wars,  my  hon- 
ored rollcfli-'ues  of  the  C  ngre&s,  d.sllii^ul.'hed 
guests,  ladles  and  gentlrnifn.  It  Is  difficult 
for  me  to  fl.-.d  w  rds  to  express  the  deep 
feellnp  nf  krratltude  I  hare  for  the  great  honor 
jrou  hare  cfinferred  on  me  tonight 

Wjt  can  I  tell  you  adequatelT  the  pro- 
found huml.ity  1  feel  on  being  honored  with 
your  D  stir.p  ;'..•  t.>'Ci  Citizenship  Award 

To  the  laft  days  of  my  iile  1  will  cherish 
this  cltalUn  for  It  comes  from  an  o.'-gaJ.iia- 
tlon  of  vetcins  who  Lave  met  the  enemy  In 
foreign  lands,  on  the  feren  seas,  and  In  the 
uncharted   blue  of  alien  skies 

The  heroic  courageous  a.nd  ur.selftsh  serr- 
Ice  yi  u  have  rendered,  In  the  hrurs  of  cur 
country's  peril.  U  the  grdtest  legacy  that 
you  can  leave  to  your  ctiUdren  and  to  your 
children  •  chi.dren. 

Whatever  service  I  may  have  rendered  to 
the  Nation  has  been  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  dealing  with  problems  uf  na- 
tional defense. 

On  two  ncraslons  my  conscience  ard  rry 
■ense  c1  duty,  caused  nie  to  vote  for  declara- 
tions of  war.  and  I  also  sat  6t  the  council 
table,  with  some  of  my  collefiguea.  when  the 
decision  was  reached  to  re&xst  aggression  In 
Korea 

Therrforr.  I  hope  that  ycu  will  Indulge  me 
while  I  d.scuss  with  y.u  some  of  the  prob- 
lems wl.irh  face  ua  In  the  challenge  I.t 
aurvlval   in   the   years   aheaxl. 

There  may  be  some  reason  to  believe  that 
a  ray  of  h>jpe  for  world  peace  Is  beguuilng  to 
appear  on  the  International  horizon. 

This  Is  a  welcome  sign  —  no  m.atter  how 
faint— butr-  It  could  become  our  deadliest 
enemy 

Because  of  oxir  genuine  and  overwhelming 
hope  for  }>eare,  we  could  easily  succumb  to 
the  fatal  disease  <  f  complac ei.cy. 

We  must  vaccinate  ourteives  apalnst  this 
deadly  dl«"ase,  regardless  of  the  velvet  glove 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Kremlin  have  now 
pulled  '  ver  their  mailed  flits,  regardless  of 
the  assurance  of  gi>~id  will  thnt  are  aimed  at 
us  by  the  maftermlnds  of  ihe  Communist 
consp.rary.  our  Tolce  In  world  affairs  must 
be  firmly  based  uprn  our  aat-ured  ability  to 
re.sist  aggression  wherever  and  however  it 
may  be  commenced. 

I  dt.  not  decry  In  any  way  any  effort  to 
bring  ab^Jt  world  understanding;  I  we. come. 
as  do  ail  Americans,  any  gesture  that  even 
eugee«tB  the  poeelblllty  of  world  peace. 

Certainly  I  would  Uke  to  think  that  the 
world  U  abf  ut  to  enter  Into  an  era  of  {^.ice 
and  g'Hjd  will  toward  men,  but  let  me  wrc^u 


you  that  a  friendly  smile  does  not  neoee.'sarry 
Imply  the  beginning  of  &n  everlasting  frlend- 

ahip. 

A:. a  let  me  my  to  you  that  we  Citnnot 
negruate  f  jr  world  peac«  from  a  position 
of   w    akn'  ,s8 

If  Wi  .'Id  p>e«oe  U  to  be  possible.  It  wlU 
come  from  our  ability  to  m&ke  peace  Inev- 
lUble. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  In  the  hl8t<:)ry  of 
AmeriC'i  »!.r:,  »e  are  r^-Ti.pelled  by  the  hard 
facu  of  International  life  to  be  eternally 
vlp;ilant — It  U  now 

My  study  of  the  history  of  our  people,  my 
experience  over  the  years,  prove  to  me  be- 
yond the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  tiie  Ameri- 
can people  want— yes,  demand — a  d«  fense 
esl.ibllshment  tlial  guarantees  them  ever}- 
rea&onable  a&surance  of  survival,  a.'ul  the 
preservation  of  our  wf.y  of  life. 

This  Nation  m U£t,  therefore,  at  thl*  very 
time.  m.ake  up  Ita  mind  what  tli  >se  defense 
requirements  are  from  *  strictly  miiitaxy 
■tano|.K>lnt. 

(jM-e  i:.e  American  p>eople  are  made  f'uily 
aware  of  these  requirements.  1  am  con  "dent 
ih  y  will  not  f.):r:v.)s.  from  its  cr.^t 

fiscal  solvency  is  not  the  sole  interest  and 
final  concern  of  V.j.e  American  people.  TTie 
sufi'iv  i.f  uur  hemes  and  our  liberty  and 
freedom  are  far  more  important  to  ail  Amen- 
ca.ns. 

When  the  defense  of  i  ur  home  and  free- 
dom calls  for  an  additional  burden,  our  his- 
tory and  every  past  ex})erlence  tells  Uf  that 
our  people  will  not  fall 

Once  the  facts  are  known — the  real.  hard. 
clear  facts — concerning  the  additional  mili- 
tJiry  Items  we  need  to  provide  f  r  an  ade- 
quikte  nationai  defense  program  to  insure 
our  survival  and  way  of  life,  once  the  Natii^n 
has  been  Informed,  the  decision  will  \>e 
prompt  The  people  wlU  demand  Increased 
defense  eff.  rts 

Our  trouble  today  can  be  easily  Identified 

It  is  becftu&e  for  the  la£t  decade  we  have 
measured  c  ir  n.iiltary  requirements  in  dol- 
lars and  not  in  missiles,  rockets,  submarines. 
arnior  plai;.c6.  and  men  We  have  worried 
aixjut  dollars  when  we  should  have  worried 
abo'it  a  more  adequate  defense 

M  «ty!l<-fl  on  the  launching  pads,  modem 
flre.trms  ships  and  submarines  at  sea.  planes 
In  t.he  air  ar:d  a  sufficient  number  of  men 
equipped  aiid  trained  to  handle  them-  these 
and  t.'.ese  al  me  can  deter  and.  If  need  be, 
rep<i,  a  sudden  thrust  of  an  aggressor 

An  adequate  defenae  muct  exist  In  this 
Nation  at  all  timee  regardlew  of  the  cost  In 
dollars  And  the  people  wlU  willingly  bear 
whatever  additional  expense  adequate  de- 
ft n;  e  demands. 

We  rru't  never  forget  that  the  paramount 
duty    of   government    Is   self-preservation. 

Our  naval  ahlpbullding  program  Is  a  claa- 
«lc  example  of  the  seriousness  of  the  defects 
In  otir  overall  military  planning.  We  aren't 
replacing  ships  as  fast  as  they  are  becoming 
obeoiete.  By  1963,  more  than  310  ships  In 
our  active  fleet  will  be  ever  age. 

At  a  time  when  our  worldwide  naval  com- 
mitments are  Increasing,  at  a  time  when 
Soviet  naval  power  Is  continuing  to  grow 
end  increase  Its  combat  effectiveness,  at  a 
time  when  more  than  ♦CO  Soviet  subma- 
nuee—  many  of  them  ultramodern — roam  the 
seven  seas,  our  Navy  Ls  getting  smaller,  older, 
and  overcommltted  In  spite  of  the  most 
clear-cTit  strategic  lessons  of  recent  times 

In  the  p.ast  few  years  of  Kast-West  con- 
flict, conununlam  has  scored  two  successes: 
The  conquest  o«f  Tibet,  and  tlie  subjugation 
of  Hunpary. 

Yet  during  this  period  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world  hAve  stood  firm  and 
turned  back  Communist  aggression  In  three 
cr\:clal  areas;  Korea,  the  Pormosa  Straits, 
and  Lebanon. 

The  lesson  Is  clear — Tibet  and  Hungary 
were  remote  from  the  sea;  the  Pormosan 
Strait,'  Korea,  and  Lebanon  were  areas  wher« 
o'or  f-ea  power  could  be  brought  to  bear. 


In  spite  of  this  clear  demonstration  of  the 
Importance  of  sea  power  In  these  troubled 
times.    OUT   OTcrsll    naval    power    Is    on    the 

decline:  tut  Soviet  sea  power  Is  on  the  rise. 

The  modernization  of  our  Navy  must  not 
be  sldetracke^l  by  mlUtary  thlnkliig  pre- 
occupied solely  with  nucleex  conflict. 

In  our  military  planning,  we  must  avoid 
the  one-track  thinking  that  the  only  war 
poFsible  is  a  nuclear  war. 

That  Is  exactly  what  the  Soviet  Union 
wants  us  to  think  Once  we  have  placed 
ourselves  In  the  position  where  we  possess 
only  the  ability  Uo  wage  a  nuclear  war,  then 
we  have  openly  invited  further  aggression  In 
those  areas  of  the  world  where  our  present 
ability  to  extinguish  a  small  war  with  con- 
ventional weap^jiiE  makes  aggression  un- 
likely. 

We  must  build  a  defense  that  Is  capable 
of  meeting  any  kind  of  aggression  that  is 
thrust  up>on  us 

We  may  well  be  entering  Into  a  long  era 
of  nuclear  stalemate. 

But  no  cne  In  his  right  mind  can  be  cer- 
tain or  even  openly  optimistic  that  we  are 
entering  into  a  long  era  of  genuine  peace, 
for  we  all  know  that  the  Soviet  Union's  ob- 
jective of  world  domination  has  not  changed. 

In  spite  of  this,  we  have  reduced  the  size 
of  our  Army  and.  at  the  same  time,  have 
failed  to  modernize  the  Army  with  the  num- 
ber of  weapons  necessary  to  perform  the 
functions   that   are   assigned   to  It. 

It  Is  common  knowledge  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  far  ahead  of  us  in  the  sclenUflc 
exploration  of  outer  ppace. 

Yet  the  military  aspects  rf  outer  spare 
■re  Ftich  as  to  make  anyone  shudder  when 
cne  thinks  of  the  possibilities  that  may  re- 
sult If  a  space  platform,  or  a  manned  satel- 
lite, circles  the  earth,  keeping  It  under  con- 
stant surveillance  and  relaying  this  Informa- 
tion to  a  nation  that  does  not  have  th.e  free 
world's  interests  at  heart. 

Likewise,  there  will  be  a  missile  gap.  It 
now  appears  clear  that  we  will  not  attain 
Soviet  ml.'sUe  capability  In  the  Immediate 
years  ahead  unless  we  are  willing  to  make 
drastic  sacrifices  now. 

There  was  some  consolatlcm  In  the 
thought  that  we  were  producmg  a  3,000- 
mlle-per-hour  bomber,  tlie  B-70. 

We  were  told  that  the  characteristics  at 
the  B  70  under  developunent  were  such  that 
no  bomber  known  to  man  could  match  Its 
capabilities. 

But  In  an  effort  to  save  dollars,  the  B-70 
program,  for  practical  purposes,  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  prototype  Item  which  means  It 
win  probably  never  be  produced,  and  cer- 
tainly not  In  Eufflclent  quantity  to  become 
an  effective  part  of  our  arsenal. 

There  can  t)e  no  doubt  that  by  cutting 
back  the  B-70  program,  we  have  Increased 
the  threat  to  our  own  survival  by  sidetrack- 
ing a  weapons  system  that  would  have  given 
us  a  definite  superiority  In  manned  aircraft 
capability. 

There  was  some  comfort  In  the  thought 
that  we  were  going  to  produce  a  bomber  that 
could  fly  at  an  altitude  in  excess  of  70,000 
feet  and  at  a  speed  In  excess  of  2.000  miles 
per  hour,  with  men  on  board  directing  the 
flight. 

But  my  comfort  ts  gone. 

Congress  Joined  the  Air  Force  and  the  &  70 
program  together  but  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  tore  them  asunder. 

Congress  approprtated  funds  for  a  Marine 
Corps  of  200.000  men  but  the  executive 
branch  declined  to  Increase  the  Marine  Corps 
from  175.000  men;  Congreas  approf^ated  $38 
million  for  the  long-leadtlme  items  for  a 
second  nuclear-pow«red  carrier,  but  those 
funds  have  been  withheld  by  the  Bureau  aX 
the  Budget. 

Perhaps  It  U  time  that  Congress  para- 
phrased the  marriage  vows  to  say  that  "what 
Congress  Joins  together,  let  no  executive  de- 
partment put  asunder." 
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Wben  the  CJongress  approprlata*  funds  i:>r 
ap«clflc  military  purposes,  the  Oongrew  In- 
tends that  those  funds  be  expended  for  that 
purpose. 

But  for  more  than  a  decade.  I  sun  sorry  to 
say,  we  have  seen  appropriated  military 
funds  withheld  by  Executive  order. 

If  the  executive  can  withhold  the  military 
funds  provided  In  an  appropriation  act 
passed  by  the  Congress  and  signed  by  t-ie 
President,  then  he  has  In  fact  the  power  of 
an  Item  veto. 

Neither  the  Constitution  nor  Congress  has 
given  the  power  of  an  Item  veto  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government.  Yet  It  ,s. 
In  effect,  being  exercised  by  the  withholding 
of  funds  earmarked  for  specific  military 
purposes. 

In  fact,  during  the  past  decade  there  has 
been  an  Increasing  disregard  of  the  desires 
of  the  people,  as  expressed  by  their  Repre- 
sentatives In  Congress,  in  certain  apprj- 
prlated  Items  for  natlon.'il  defense. 

If  this  trend  Is  not  reversed  now,  then  I 
say  to  you  that  the  time  will  have  arrlv'^d 
when  the  Congress  must  insist  upxin  exer- 
cising Its  constitutional  rights  by  establls!"!- 
Ing  manpower  floors  on  the  size  of  the  Arm  >d 
Forces;  enacting  Into  law  the  ccmposltii)n 
of  those  forces;  and  Insisting,  by  appropri:i:e 
language,  on  the  maintenance  of  these 
forces. 

Following  World  War  n  drEC=;tlc  cuts 
plunged  our  military  manpower  to  1.460. 050 
men. 

Thus  our  decreasing  military  strength  en- 
couraged Communist  aggression  In  Korea. 

Under  the  lash  of  necessity  we  laboriously 
and  expensively  rebuilt  our  forces  to  a 
strength  of  3,635.000  men. 

Following  Korea,  we  have  once  again — In 
spite  of  continuing  Communist  aggression — 
followed  a  policy  of  manpower  reduction 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  we  have 
followed  every  wlU-o-the-wtsp  that  seempd 
to  offer  a  mor«  painless  and  bloodless  means 
of  defending  ourselves. 

The  atomic  bombs  were  to  replace  divisions 
and  eliminate  the  so-called  old-fashioned 
fighting  man  with  a  rifle. 

And  then  came  Korea. 

When  those  battles  ended,  our  casualties 
were  high  In  riflemen  on  whom  fell  the  main 
burden  of  the  conflict. 

And  then  our  policy  was  dominated  by  the 
slogan  of  massive  retaliation 

Again  our  manpower  was  reduced  We 
were  told  that  our  ability  to  totally  destroy 
a  large  portion  of  the  world  eliminated,  or 
draatlcaJly  reduced,  the  need  for  conventional 
forces. 

But  I  trust  that  the  actions  In  the  Fc  r- 
moea  Straits  and  Lebanon  have  written  a 
permanent  obituary  to  the  unilateral  doc- 
trine of  massive  retaliation. 

I  am  flrmly  convinced  that  Lf  we  are  to 
stand  fast,  from  now  and  in  the  long  years 
of  the  East-West  conflict  that  may  lie  ahead, 
we  must  have  a  stabilized  military  manpower 
policy. 

We  must  get  our  military  forces  off  the 
roller  coaster  which  has  taken  them  fn.m 
necessity's  peak  to  the  budgeteers  valley. 

We  must  have  stability  in  the  strength  of 
our  military  establishment. 

We  must  maintain  our  Armed  Forces, 
throughout  the  years  ahead,  at  a  strength 
that  doesnt  vary  from  year  to  year. 

And  Just  as  we  need  stability  In  our  ml.l- 
tary  manpower,  we  also  need  stability  in  ths 
Defense  Establishment  Itself, 

We  created  the  Department  of  Defense  In 
1947,  and  reorganized  it  in  1849.  We  r«- 
reorganlzed  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
1953,  and  again  in  1958.  And  now  the  atmo- 
sphere is  full  of  nunors  and  the  legislative 
hopper  Is  full  of  plans  to  again  reorganiae 
the  Department  of  Defense. 
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One  of  the  greatest  services  to  the  stren;;th- 
ening  of  o\ir  Nation,  would  be  to  stop  tinker- 
ing with  the  statutory  organization  of  our 
Defense  Department. 

Bver  since  we  won  World  War  II.  we  have 
been  constantly  urged  to  Junk  our  war- 
proven  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  system,  and  re- 
place It  with  the  superhigh  command  which 
our  enemies  used,  and  which,  because  of  its 
inflexibility,  actually  contributed  to  their 
own  defeat 

Every  additional  step  that  we  take  toward 
a  single  general  staff  is  a  move  closer  to  mili- 
tary and  political  disaster 

Commander  FeUlmann.  I  am  always 
heartened  to  kn^w  that  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eisrn  Wars  stand  for  a  strong  Army,  Navy. 
Air  Force    and  Marine  Corps 

You  veterans  stand  for  unrelenting  resist- 
ance to  communism  at  home  and  abroad 

You  veterans  stand  for  those  thlntfs  tf-at 
will  keep  America  strong,  and  thus  keep 
America  free 

And  M"),  Commander,  In  accepting  this 
award  from  you  this  evenling.  I  do  st)  with  a 
deep  sen.i^e  of  humility  and  sincere  appre- 
ciation 

But  I  also  accept  it  with  some  regret 

I  regret  that  our  Nation  has  no  award  of 
sufUclently  great  magnitude  tii  bestow  u;>'n 
the  Veterans  of  Fore'.Ern  Wars  for  the  great 
and  continuing  service  which  your  organiza- 
tion has  rendered  tn  the  cause  of  keeping 
America  strong  and  keeping  .America  free. 


INTERPARLIAMENT.ARY  UNION 

MEETING 

Mr      PO.AOE      Mr      Speaker.     I     a.sk 

unanimous  consent  to  addres.s  the  House 
for  1  minute 

The  FPE.XKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas' 

There  wa.'?  no  objection 

Mr  POAGE  Mr  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  make  two  announcements  Fir.st, 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  will  meet 
in  the  old  Supreme  Court  Chamber  on 
next  Tuesday  at  9  a.m.  All  Members  are 
invited. 

THE    TARMERS'    BTLL    OT    BIGHTS 

Secondly.  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce that  a  number  of  Members  of  the 
House  have  this  afternoon  introduced 
what  we  mieht  call  a  farmers'  bill  of 
rights  to  provide  a  farm  program  which 
will  achieve  all  of  the  goals  the  President 
outlined  in  his  message  of  yesterday,  and 
achieve  them  at  a  minimum  of  expense 
to  the  taxpayers  and  with  the  maximum 
benefit  to  the  farmers  and  corusumers  of 
this  Nation.  This  bill  allows  farmers  to 
work  with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  shaping  new  farm  programs  for 
each  commodity  where  the  Secretary 
foresees  a  surplus.  It  requires  such  pro- 
grams to  adjust  production  to  the  needed 
volume.  It  allow.s  the  use  of  any  tools 
except  Government  acquisition,  by  either 
loan  or  purchase,  of  the  commodities. 
In  this  way  the  bill  brings  a  stop  to  fur- 
ther accumulation  of  -surplus  commodi- 
ties in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  As 
I  see  it  this  accumulation  of  surpluses 
is  the  most  inexcusable  portion  of  our 
present  farm  program.  Today  the  .stor- 
age of  these  surpluses  is  costing  the  Gov- 
ernment more  in  20  months  than  the  en- 
tire farm  program  cost  during  its  first 
20  years.  This  bill  would  merit  public 
support  if  It  did  nothing  other  than 
eliminate  the  surplus  evil. 


However,  it  goes  much  further.  It  re- 
quires the  balancing  of  production  with 
demand,  it  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  approve  no  program  that  would 
involve  a  cost  in  excess  of  5  percent  of 
the  estimated  value  of  the  cost  This  is 
far  le.ss  than  the  amounts  now  being 
spent  on  most  crops,  but  it  would  put  all 
of  the  money  spent  by  the  Government 
into  th*»  hands  of  producers  rather  than 
to  pay  export  subsidies  to  foreign  pur- 
ch.\sers  or  to  pay  storage  bills  to  do- 
me.st!C  warehouses.  The  bill  recognize.s 
the  desirability  of  withdrawing  some  of 
our  cultivated  land  from  prixluctlon  at 
this  time  but  rather  than  extending  a 
soil  bank  program  which  has  admittedly 
been  subject  to  much  abuse  and  which 
would  probably  be  still  further  abused  in 
an  election  year.  It  requires  cooperators 
to  contribute  10  jxTcent  of  their  tilled 
acres  to  a  reserve  as  a  condition  to  receiv- 
mii  the  benefits  of  the  program  It  allows 
a  further  contribution  up  to  a  total  of 
40  percent  with  payment  In  kind  for  the 
additional  acres  The  President  has 
commf-nded  the  payment-in-kind  pro- 
Kram  although  he  vetoed  it  when  it  w;\s 
submitted  to  him  last  year  and  the  De- 
partment opposed  it  when  it  was  first 
presented  by  our  committee  in  the  corn 
and  feed  grain  bill.  I  ho;:*  the  President 
and  the  Department  will  now  support 
this  effort  to  enable  farmers  to  work  out 
a  constructive  program  for  each  com- 
modity which  needs  it. 

On  Thursday  the  18th.  1  week  from 
tomorrow,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  again  scheduled  to  appear  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  It  is  the  in- 
tention of  many  Members  to  discu-^s  tho.se 
programs  on  this  fl(X)r  immediately  afu>r 
his  appearance  in  extensions  of  remarks 
and  during  the  special  order  program 
that  afternoon.  We  invite  all  Members 
to  be  on  U\e  floor  at  that  time. 


FAMII.Y  FARM  INCr)ME  ACTT  OP  1960 

Mr  McGOVKRN  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.«f"nt  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  p'unt  in  the  ReroRD 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  EHikota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McGOVERN  Mr  Speaker  I  am 
today  introducing  compreherLsive  legis- 
lation designed  to  rai.se  family  farm  in- 
come while  at  the  same  time  drastically 
reducing  the  cost  to  taxpayers  of  the  ex- 
isting ineffective  farm  program  Tins 
legislation,  de.sitmated  as  the  Family 
Farm  Income  Act  of  1960,  is  being  in- 
troduced by  a  number  of  Congre-ssmen 
from  agricultural  States,  including  the 
distinguished  vice  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [  Mr.  Poage  I . 

Yesterday,  the  Pre.sident  challenged 
the  Congress  to  move  promptly  to  .solve 
the  mounting  crisis  in  American  agricul- 
ture The  administration  offers  no  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  of  farmers  and.  in 
fact,  constructive  action  by  the  Congress 
in  the  past  to  stabilize  the  agricultural 
economy  has  met  with  Presidential 
vetoes.  A  recent  case  in  point  was  the 
White  House  veto  last  year  of  a  common 
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sense  wheat  bill  passed  by  the  Congress 
which  would  have  halted  the  buildup  of 
surplus  wheat  stocks,  cut  farm  program 
costs  half  a  billion  dollars,  and  protected 
wheat  farmers  from  ruinous  prices  The 
measure  also  contained  a  provision  for 
reimbursing  fanners  by  means  of  pay- 
ments in  the  form  of  surplus  Govern- 
ment wheat  rather  than  cash.  It  was  a 
good  piece  of  legislation  designed  with 
the  public  interest  in  mind,  but  it  was 
vetoed  at  the  insistence  of  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Benson. 

If  one  reads  between  the  lines  of  the 
Presidents  farm  message  yesterday,  he 
must  conclude  that  the  administration 
Is  admitting  the  failure  of  its  own  farm 
policies  in  recent  years  Tl:at  failure  is 
painfully  highlighted  by  the  following 
developments  during  the  7-year  period 
covered  by  Mr  Benson's  administration 
of  our  farm  programs 

Net  farm  income  has  dropped  from 
S15  3  billion  in  1952  to  $10  3  billion  m 
1959 

Even  In  1952.  farm  per  capita  income 
was  only  half  that  of  city  residents,  but 
during  the  past  7  years,  the  Income  gap 
between  city  and  town  has  increased 
from  $887  in  1952  to  $1,000  today. 

The  parity  ratio,  which  is  the  relation- 
ship of  farm  prices  to  other  prices,  has 
declined  from  100  percent  in  1952  to  77 
percent  today. 

The  farmers'  share  of  the  consumers 
food  dollar  has  dropped  from  47  cents 
to  37  cents  in  the  same  period. 

While  the  average  of  all  farm  prices  Is 
down  16  percent  frcm  the  1952  level,  farm 
costs  have  gone  up  11  percent.  This  is 
the  tragic  cost -price  squeeze  with  which 
every  farm  family  is  familiar. 

Farm  indebtedness  has  mounted  from 
$14  billion  in  1952  to  $20  8  billion  today 

Interest  charges  paid  by  farmers  per 
acre  have  increased  80  percent  smce 
1952. 

F'arm  population  has  dropped  from 
24  3  million  m  1952  to  20  8  million  today, 
while  the  number  of  farm  umts  has  de- 
clined from  5  4  million  to  4.6  million. 

Given  these  disturbing  facts,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  farm  families  are  in 
trouble  But  the  farm  problem  is  more 
than  a  farm  problem — it  is  a  serious 
challenge  to  the  entire  Nation. 

Farm  families  are  good  customers  of 
industry  and  business.  For  example,  the 
farms  of  America  consume  more  steel 
each  year  than  is  used  in  the  entire  an- 
nual output  of  the  automobile  industry. 
When  farm  purchasing  power  drops  by 
one-third,  as  it  has  since  1952,  every 
thoughtful  merchant,  factory  worker. 
and  industrialist  in  the  country  ought 
to  realize  that  this  is  a  dagger  aimed  at 
his  economic  well-being.  Furthermore. 
the  3'2  million  farm  people  who  have 
left  agriculture  in  the  last  7  years  are 
compKJting  with  city  residents  for  scarce 
employment  opportunities. 

Mr.  Benson  s  soil  bank  has  been  inef- 
fective in  meeting  the  problems  of  agri- 
culture. Only  about  125,000  of  the  Na- 
tion's 4  6  million  farm  families  are  par- 
ticipating in  the  program.  In  many 
cases  It  has  made  it  impossible  for  farm- 
ers who  want  to  farm  to  secure  addition- 
al  land    at   reasonable   prices.     In   nu- 


merous instances  the  soil  bank  has  ham- 
pered rural  communities  in  maintaining 
their  economic  and  social  life. 

Certainly  the  taxpayers  have  not  bene- 
fited from  the  Benson  policies.  During 
the  past  7  years  the  public's  investment 
m  surpluses  held  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  has  climbed  from 
$2  4  billion  on  January  1,  1953,  to  $9.5 
billion  today  The  present  Secretary  has 
spent  more  money  in  his  department  tn 
7  years  than  was  spent  in  90  years  by  the 
combined  total  of  all  other  Secretarie.-  of 
Agriculture 

It  is  not  enough,  how  ever,  for  us  to  rec- 
ognize the  disastrous  failure  of  the  ad- 
ministration farm  policies.  Congress 
must  continue  to  legislate  strong  farm 
pronams  regardless  of  the  veto  threat 

This  is  the  spirit  in  which  a  group  of 
Democratic  Members  of  Congress  have 
been  meeting  since  the  opening  of  Con- 
gress. We  have  worked  long  hours  on  a 
comprehensive  agricultural  program 
which  we  believe  will  restore  family 
farming  as  a  .satisfying  and  profitable 
way  of  life  We  believe  that  the  program 
we  introduce  today  will  strongly  appeal 
not  only  to  farmers,  but  to  taxpayers  and 
city  consumers 

The  bill  authorizes  each  commodity 
group — wheat  producers,  corngrowers, 
poultrj-  and  egg  producers,  and  so  forth — 
to  work  out  nationwide  marketing  quotas 
desit-'ned  to  limit  farm  marketing  to  that 
volume  where  demand  will  a.ssure  the 
farm  operator  a  fair  price.  Under  this 
legislation  farmer-elected  committees 
would  devise  their  own  program  which 
would  then  be  submitted  to  a  referen- 
dum of  all  producers  of  the  particular 
commodity  If  two-thirds  of  the  pro- 
ducers voting  favored  the  program  it 
would  Ro  into  effect. 

Quotas  shall  be  set  at  a  level  low 
enough  to  discharge  10  percent  of  the 
surplus  stocks  each  year  that  are  cur- 
rently held  by  the  Government.  No 
future  acquisition  of  farm  commodities  is 
permitted  except  for  distribution  and  a 
national  reserve 

The  program  provides  for  the  use  of 
direct  compen.satory  pa\Tnents  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $.o,000  to  any  one  producer 
if  such  payments  are  needed  to  as.sure 
producers  a  fair  return  on  their  market- 
ing quota.  It  is  anticipated  that  com- 
pensatory payments  will  not  be  needed 
if  marketing  quotas  are  set  properly. 

The  bill  also  requires  each  farm  op- 
erator to  place  at  least  10  percent  of  his 
tillable  acres  m  a  soil-building  base.  An 
additional  30  percent  may  be  placed  in 
the  soil-conserving  ba.'^e  for  which  farm- 
ers will  be  compensat^i^d  in  payments  of 
surplu.s  Government -held  feed  grains 
instead  of  the  ca.sh  payments  now  used 
with  the  soil  bahk. 

The  total  estimated  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram IS  limited  to  a  maximum  of  5  per- 
cent of  the  annual  market  value  of  each 
of  the  commodities  participating  in  the 
program.  We  estimate  that  the  entire 
program  would  not  involve  costs  of  more 
than  half  a  billion  dollars  In  contrast  to 
the  $5  3  billion  now  being  devoted  to 
farm  '.ncomc  stabilization. 

The  atKDve  program,  combined  with 
vigorous  and  imaginative  efforts  to  make 
greater  use  of  our  food  abundance  to 


feed  the  hungry  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  will  reverse  the  depressed  condi- 
tion of  American  agriculture.  The  farm 
problem  is  not  insoluble.  A  nation  that 
can  devise  complicated  weap>ons  of  the 
space  age  can  also  devise  formulas  that 
Will  enable  young  Americans  to  entei 
family  fanning  as  a  way  of  life. 

There  follows  a  brief  analysis  of  the 
Family  Farm  Income  Act  of  1960. 

Title  I.  a  general  enabling  act  provid-- 
ing  comprehensive  farm  price  and  in- 
come stabilization  and  market  sup- 
ply adjustment.  Tobacco,  sugar  beets. 
sugarcane,  and  wool,  which  now  have 
workable  programs,  are  exempt  from  the 
bill.  Part  I  of  title  I  extends  the  mar- 
keting order  provisions  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Act  of  1937  to  additional 
marketing  functions  and  commodities. 
Part  n  of  title  I  provides  for.  first,  each 
commodity  group  to  vote  for  quotas  or 
adjustment  measures  on  production  and 
marketing  of  their  commodity  provided: 
'a>  the  national  quota  shall  not  be  more 
than  neded  to  supply  domestic  and  for- 
eign consumption  and  leave  a  reasonable 
carryover,  tbi  the  price  supports  shall 
not  be  In  excess  of  a  fair  price,  (c  •  untD 
excess  supplies  are  reduced  to  normal, 
quotas  on  any  commodity  shall  be  low 
enough  to  reduce  carryover  by  10  percent 
per  year  and  thereby  provide  a  market 
for  some  of  the  Government  surplus,  and 
(d>  total  estimated  cost  of  the  program 
shall  not  exceed  5  percent  of  the  value 
of  that  crop  in  the  preceding  year;  sec- 
ond, the  methods,  hmltations,  and 
standards  to  which  the  commodity  pro- 
gram must  conform;  and  third,  a  refer- 
endum for  each  commodity  which  desires 
a  quota  program  to  be  conducted  with  a 
two-thirds  affirmative  vote  necessary  to 
institute  the  adjustment  program  for 
that  commodity.  In  no  instance  shall 
any  farm  operator  receive  total  Govern- 
ment'payments  of  more  than  $5,000  in 
any  marketing  year. 

Title  II  provides  for  increased  distribu- 
tion of  high  protein  foods  under  the 
school  lunch  and  needy  direct  distribu- 
tion programs  now  in  operation.  It  pro- 
vider a  method  for  marketing  a  quantity 
of  feed  grain  held  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  excess  of  normal 
carrj-over  for  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
high  protein  foods  that  are  bought  by 
the  Government  and  distributed  to  non- 
commercial consumers.  The  Library  of 
Congress  has  estimated  that  1  bushel 
of  feed  grain  will  convert  into  $2  worth 
of  high  protein  food,  and  therefore,  each 
$2  spent  for  such  foods  represents  a  new 
market  for  1  bushel  of  feed  grain.  The 
$500  million  per  year  provided  in  tins  bill 
for  protein  products  would  provide  a 
market  each  year  for  10  percent  of  the 
amount  of  feed  grain  held  by  CCC.  This 
provides  a  method  to  convert  excess  feed 
grain  in  storage  into  food  for  needy 
people  in  this  country  and  help  pay  for  it. 
Title  III  would  enact  a  new  title  II  to 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Al- 
lotment Act  providing  for  an  expansion 
of  the  ACP  program  established  under 
section  7  of  the  act.  The  proposed  new 
title  n  activates  the  soil -building  base 
and  requires  that  each  producer  enter  at 
least  10  percent  of  his  tillable  land  in 
such  base.    Each  producer  may  enter  an 
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additional  maxlmtim  of  30  percent  Into 
the  resenre  for  which  he  may  be  paid 
In  kind. 

Any  producer  would  be  eligible  for 
nsxial  ACP  practice  cost-sharing  on  all 
land  placed  in  the  soil-building  base,  but 
he  would  receive  rental  payments  only 
on  that  part  of  his  entered  acreage  above 
the  first  10  percent.  The  first  10  percent 
would  be  called  the  producer's  contrib- 
uted acres.  TTie  acreage  above  the  con- 
tributed 10  percent  would  be  called  Gov- 
ernment rental  acres,  with  the  farm  op- 
erator being  remunerated  in  payments 
in  kind  rather  than  cash. 

Title  rv  is  merely  a  legislative  finding 
to  meet  the  legal  requirements  to  estab- 
lish the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  neces- 
sary to  pass  this  act.  There  are  no  sub- 
stantive provisions  in  title  IV. 


FOREIGN      COMPETITION      CLOSES 

VENEER    PLANT    IN    SOUTH    CAR- 

OLINA 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  T  a^sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  include  a  ne-ws  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Con- 
gress as  a  whole  to  another  Incident 
which  has  happened  in  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  where  good  Americans, 
some  of  whom  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  have  been  put  out  of  work.  I 
refer  specifically  to  the  closmg  of  the 
J.  L.  Anderson  Co.  veneer  plant  which 
has  been  in  existence  since  1910. 

Through  the  closing  of  this  plant  due 
mainly  to  the  pressure  of  foreign  com- 
petition, the  town  of  Cheraw.  S.C  .  has 
suffered  the  loss  of  a  $10,000  a  week  pay- 
roll. One  hundred  and  thirty  people  are 
out  of  work.  Some  of  these  people  are 
past  the  age  of  50  and  cannot  find  other 
employment. 

I  wish  to  read  a  portion  of  a  letter  I 
received  from  the  secretary,  Cheraw 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr.  L.  A  Meikel- 
John: 

The  J.  L  Anderson  Co.,  who  have  operated 
A  veneer  and  plywood  plant  here  since  1910 
taafl  announced  that  they  are  shutting  down 
the  plant  and  propose  to  sell  the  machinery. 
They  are  currently  employing  about  150  peo- 
ple who  will  all  be  thrown  out  of  work,  and 
the  town  suffers  a  loss  of  about  $10,000  per 
week  payroll. 

I  had  a  long  talk  with  Mr.  W,  O.  Anderson, 
the  owner,  yesterday  and  he  tells  me  that 
the  chief  factor  in  their  decision  to  close  baa 
been  their  inability  to  compete  with  foreign 
imports,  principally  from  Japan,  and  that 
repeated  demands  on  Congress  to  give  the 
plywood  people  some  relief  have  been  denied. 
Another  Teneer  plant  here  owned  by  James 
K.  Powe  Is  having  trouble  In  meeting  compe- 
tion  from  Japttn  and  they  showed  me  one 
item  they  are  making  for  which  they  hs^e 
to  get  t73  per  thousand  to  make  any  money 
and  that  Japan  Is  quoting  the  same  item 
delivered  here  for  $63.50  per  thousand. 

I  invite  your  attention  also  to  the  fol- 
lowing news  article : 

Old  CRBL4W  Pduc  Xwds  OrauTTOMS 
Chi«aw— The  J.  U  Anderson  Co.  known 

In  Cheraw  since  1911  as  the  Veneer  MiU,  wUl 


cea«e  operation  within  the  next  2  weeks,  ac- 
cording to  a  statement  by  W.  O.  Anderson, 
one  of  the  owners  at  the  mill. 

Tb«  plant's  130  employees,  many  of  whom 
have  been  with  the  mill  from  6  to  25  years. 
will  receive  their  last  pay  checks  when  the 
orders  on  hand  have  been  flUed. 

The  decision  to  close  the  plant  smd  to  put 
It  up  for  sale  was  made  after  an  extensive 
survey  of  the  posslblllUes  of  the  plywood 
Industry,  says  Anderson. 

Scarcity  and  high  price  of  raw  materials, 
and  competition  fr  )m  foreign  markets  were 
the  determining  fact.TB  In  cl  jsing  the  plaiit 
Operation  of  the  plar.t  has  been  unsaiisfac- 
tory  f'jr  several  yea.-s,  .^nders.in  stated 

The  management  hopes  to  sell  the  mill  as  a 
unit  to  be  reopened  and  operated  here,  if 
possible,  but  Indicated  that  the  equipment 
and  machinery  would  be  Uquld.ited  if  this 
was  imp  jssib;^. 

The  company  wxs  formed  in  1911  bv  Ander- 
son's father,  J.  L.  Anderson  He  purchased 
the  pl.ir.t.  which  was  or'.glr.aV.y  the  Cement- 
Ross  Msnuf.=vrturlng  Co,  and  operated  It  as 
an  Individ u.il  company  for  many  years 

The  pl.t:,  t  manuf.actured  hardwood  ply- 
wood b  xee  from  1918  until  the  end  of  the 
Kjroan  conflict,  when  many  of  the  company's 
customers  switched  to  lower-cost  paper 
boxes  The  p'..\nt  then  manufactured  hard- 
wood plywood  f^r  the  lower-grade  fiiriUtuxe 
business  for  several  years. 

This  timely  article  from  the  Cheraw 
Chronicle,  and  the  letter  I  have  quoted 
from,  do  not  tell  all  the  story.  They  do 
not  tell  of  the  disappointment  of  em- 
ployer and  employee  at  the  termination 
of  a  usef..]  Industry.  They  do  not  tell 
of  the  worry  and  concern  of  employees 
facing  the  necessity  of  obtaining  other 
employment,  a  most  difflcuit  task  for 
anyone  over  30  years  of  a^je. 

I  wonder  what  people,  American  tax- 
payers, must  think  of  a  government  that 
Ignores  their  loss.  I  shall  not  ignore 
them.  I  am  here  talking  today,  because 
I  hope  by  telhnK  their  story  we  can  in- 
cite this  adminlstrauon.  this  Compress,  to 
a  recognition  that  governmental  policies 
which  offer  unfair  competition  in  lieu  of 
protection  are  not  for  the  best  interest 
of  American  indiistry.  We  need  a  re- 
vision of  these  policie.=;  now.  It  Is  too  late 
for  many  industries  now,  but  it  wili  be  too 
Late  for  many  more  if  this  Nation  does 
not  soon  awake  to  what  is  happening. 
Once  an  industry  closes  its  d(x>rs.  the 
organization,  the  assets,  are  generally  lost 
forever. 

We  see  the  invasion  of  these  and  other 
imports  putting  Americans  out  of  work, 
discouratring  capital  investment,  affect- 
ing the  economic  growth  and  sustenance 
of  our  Cities.  Americans  and  American 
industry  deserve  better  treatment  I 
hope  my  remarks  will  incite  such  inter- 
est, concern,  and  sympathy  as  will  result 
in  action  to  prevent  such  sad  happenings 
as  the  clcsing  of  this  fine  plant.  We  do 
not  want  it  to  happen  again. 


TERMS  OF  MEMBERS  OP  HOUSE  OP 
REP  RESENT  ATI  VES 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  Hou.<?€  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  disagree  with  the  President's 


statement  of  February  3  In  which  he  ad- 
vocated a  4 -year  term  for  Members  of 
the  National  House  of  Representatives. 
The  most  direct  and  accessible  contact 
the  people  have  with  the  F'ederal  Gov- 
ernment is  through  their  Representa- 
tives elected  every  2  years.  It  is  vir- 
tually Impossible  for  our  citizens  to  see 
the  President  due  to  his  busy  schedule. 
Many  cannot  come  to  Wa.<:hington  and 
appear  before  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Govemmrnt.  They  can  .see  or  contact 
their  Representative  when  he  Is  re- 
quired to  come  before  them  for  election 
every  2  years. 

The  Founding  Fathers,  when  writing 
the  Constitution,  Insisted  that  the  Hou.se 
be  kept  close  to  the  people.  When  the 
question  arose  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, delegates  from  South  Carolina, 
Virginia,  and  other  southern  States  voted 
for  a  11-ycar  term  rather  than  a  3-ycar 
term  or  a  1-year  term. 

I  believe,  Mr  Speaker,  these  southern 
States  and  men  like  George  Mason  from 
Virginia  had  in  mind  keeping  tiie  relris 
of  Government  always  In  the  hands  of 
the  people  I  f^nd.  pers<^;nally,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  going  back  every  fall  to 
meet  with  and  talk  with  the  men  and 
women  who  pay  the  taxes  is  time  well 
.•^pent  There  i.i  no  better  preparation 
for  legislation  than  to  talk  and  mingle 
with  the  citizens  of  our  country  at  the 
grassroots. 

Mr  Speaker  I  have  heard  you  a  num- 
ber of  t.mes  advocate  a  2-yeftr  term.  I 
agree  with  you  ar.d  hope  nothing  will  be 
done  to  remove  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives another  ate;)  from  the  iieople  who 
send  us  here  If  we  are  going  to  have 
repre.sentaUve  government,  let  ut  keep 
it  truly  representative. 


TItE  C.>\SE  OP  BILL  YIM.  UPI  RE- 
}  ORTER  JAILED  BY  CHLNESE 
COMMI'NISTS 

Mr    DADD.^RIO.     Mr    Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimou.s  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  a  newspaper 
article. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
tr)  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  "^ 

There  wa.<:  no  objection. 

Mr  DADD.\RlO  Mr  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  caM  the  attentin  of  the 
HoiLse  to  a  newspaper  story  which  ap- 
peared In  the  press  last  weekend  re- 
garding the  imprisonment  by  the  Chi- 
nese Communist^s  <>t  United  Press  Inter- 
national Reporter  Bill  Yim  on  charges  of 
spying  activities. 

Mr  Yim  was  a  Chinese  national  who 
had  entered  China  with  the  full  under- 
.standinir  after  talks  with  a  Communist 
ofHcial  that  he  would  be  allowed  to  cover 
a  .story.  This  is  one  of  the  risks  that 
will  occur,  both  as  a  result  of  no  Ameri- 
can corre.'jpondents  being  allowed  by  the 
Chine.se  to  cover  events  in  Red  China. 
b»'hind  the  Bamboo  Curtain,  and  as  a 
rr.sult  of  Chinese  attitudes  t^jward 
keeping  their  word  These  expose  for- 
eign nationaLs  to  danger. 

The  Chinese  Communist"?  continue  to 
use  the  cover— .spying  activities — to  sen- 
tence and  to  Jail  people. 
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Bill  Yim  Is  the  victim  of  this  Com- 
munist attitude  toward  the  legitimate 
work  of  newsmen  in  searchmg  out  and 
reportmg  the  facts  so  that  world  opinion 
may  be  formulated  on  truth. 

While  our  newspapermen  have  Indi- 
cated they  will  take  risks  in  trying  to 
meet  their  objective  of  keeping  the 
American  people  informed,  it  is  a  fact 
that  Communi.^t  China  has  yet  to  grant 
visas  to  22  de.siiinated  representatives  of 
organizations  authorized  to  travel  into 
Bed  China  for  thaf  purpose. 

1  he  world  is  divided  today  by  a  bar- 
rier through  which  the  truth  has  diffi- 
culty penetrating  We  must  constantly 
se^k  to  break  down  the  barriers,  to  let 
new.spapermen  travel  where  they  will  so 
they  may  rejxirt  t-o  the  world.  The  his- 
torical tradition  of  free  Journalism  de- 
mands no  less.  At  the  same  time,  the 
actions  of  the  Clunese  Communists  are 
a  grim  warning  of  the  difficulties  that 
lie  in  wait. 

It  is  necessary  to  point  out  these  difR- 
cultles  from  time  to  time  Our  British 
friends  have  cnu-e  to  remember  HMS 
Arnrthyst  and  the  difficulties  mfllctrd 
despite  international  law.  We  are  fully 
aware  of  the  more  recent  problems 
with  prisoners  in  Korea  And  it  can 
never  slip  from  our  mind.":  that  the  Chi- 
nese hold  Americans  In  Communist 
prisons  despite  their  pledped  word  to 
relea.se  all  Americans  prevented  from 
leaving 

We  .shculd  take  steps  to  protest  the 
Imprisonment  of  a  foreign  national  who 
was  enkiaged  m  lepltimiite  newsgathermg 
for  on  American  wire  service  We 
should  al.V)  insist  on  every  effort  to 
break  down  the  news  barriers  and  allow 
American  reporters  to  travel  where  they 
will  It  should  be  noted  that  the  State 
Department  has  even  amended  passport 
language  to  make  that  possible.  And, 
atx)ve  all,  we  must  keep  trying  to  see 
that  the  Chine.se  R*ds  live  up  to  their 
word  and  relea.se  their  American  pris- 
oners so  they  may  rejoin  their  families. 

Tlie  Chine.se  can  contribute  greatly  to 
the  relaxation  of  world  tensions  by  these 
simple  actions 

UPI  Rei*v)Rti«  Jau-eo  rr«  Ykab  as  Spt  in 
China 

Hong  Kono.  Ptbruary  8 — The  Chinese 
Communists  have  sentenced  United  Press 
International  Kcp<jrter  Bill  Yim  to  a  year 
In  prison  on  charges  of  conducting  spy 
acliviiies.  according  to  the  Red  Chinese 
newspaper  Ta  Kuni?  Pao. 

Yim,  a  member  of  the  UP  Hnng  Kong  bu- 
reau, had  been  missing  In-'lde  Communist 
China  since  last  July  when  he  was  sent  on 
an  assignment  to  Canton  His  trip  was 
arranged  by  a  Communist  official,  and  Yim 
set  out  wUh  a  full  understanding  that  he 
was  a  working  newsman. 

Yim,  25.  wa£  a  Chinese  n;«tional  who  was 
born  in  Shanghai  but  had  lived  In  Hong 
Kong  since  an  early  age. 


Mr.  BAILEY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  in  order  to  acquaint 
my  colleagues  with  the  fact  that  West 
Virginia  has  come  in  for  some  more  un- 
favorable publicity  during  the  past  week. 
The  situation  grew  out  of  an  article  by 
staff  wnter  Mr  Tunley.  which  appeared 
in  last  weeks  issue  of  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post. 

This  was  immediately  pounced  upon  by 
the  Russian  news  agency  Tass  for  the 
basis  of  an  attack  on  our  free  enterprise 
5y.stem  and  capitalistic  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  officials  of 
the  Ru.ssian  Government  that  if  they 
would  pay  the  United  States  the  Sll  bil- 
lion of  lend-lea.se  they  owe  us.  we  could 
Improve  some  of  these  soft  spots  in  our 
economy. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  B.'MLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The  gen- 
tleman might  not  have  to  work  If  they 
paid  back  part  of  what  they  owe  us. 

Mr  D.-MLEY.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Then  he 
and  I  could  ^'o  fishing. 

Mr   B.^ILEY     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  want  to  pay  my  respects  to  Mr.  Tun- 
ley I  agree  with  him  on  some  of  his 
basic  flndinps  as  a  result  of  a  lengthy 
survey  of  economic  conditions  in  West 
Virginia, 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  he 
would  bring  into  an  article  dealing  with 
the  State's  economic  plight,  questions  of 
morality  or  immorality  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of 
illegitimate  white  children  in  the  State 
was  the  highest  in  the  Nation. 

Without  any  thought,  Mr  Speaker,  of 
being  facetious,  I  would  remind  the 
sponsor  of  this  article  that  when  Noah 
landed  his  ark  on  Mount  Ararat,  and 
before  he  and  his  extensive  family  went 
forth  to  reoccupy  the  devastated  lands, 
the  Lord  gave  Noah  .some  advice  by  tell- 
ing him  to  go  forth  aiid  multiply  and 
ri^plenish  the  earth.  We  are  ardent 
Bible  readers  m  West  Virginia. 

I  would  also  remind  Mr.  Tunley.  In 
reply  to  his  rattlesnake  story,  that  we 
folks  In  West  Virginia  eat  rattlesnake 
meat  and  consider  it  a  delicacy. 


THE  PATURD.AY  EVENING  POST 
AH nCLE  ON  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mr  BAILEY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  add  res.*;  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  lo  revise  and  extend 
my  rf'marks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objectiorL 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION 
MEETING 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
ur.animous  consent  to  adress  the  House 
for  1  minute 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
lowa^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr  Poagk]  has 
graciously  invited  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  attend  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  meeting  to  be  heW  next  Tuesday 
morning. 

If  the  Members  of  the  House  want  to 
see  how  a  first-class  jtmketing  organiza- 
tion is  perpetuated.  I  would  suggest  that 
they  be  there. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  munute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  find 
the  correct  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  we  do  or  do  not  have  an  ade- 
quate national  defense — a  defense  suffi- 
cient to  protect  us  from  Russia  or  any 
other  nation  or  nations  which  may  seek 
to  destroy  us. 

If  my  understanding  of  the  local  press 
Is  correct,  the  President,  answering  those 
who  said  that  our  national  defense  was 
not  sufficient  to  protect  us,  stated  that 
they  were  "abysmally  ignorant" 

At  the  very  delightful  dinner  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  held  last  night, 
our  beloved  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr  Vinson],  who  has 
been  a  Member  of  the  House  for  some  46 
years,  and  who.  for  many  years,  has  been 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, told  us  In  effect  that  the  adminis- 
tration was  saving  dollars  which  should 
be  used  to  purchase  the  security  de- 
manded by  all  branches  of  the  armed 
services,  and  that  the  cost  of  that  saving 
or  refusal  to  appropriate  what  they  de- 
manded would  result  in  national  disaster. 

My  understanding  of  the  gentleman's 
talk  was  that  the  President  and  the  ad- 
minibtration  were  trying  to  balance  the 
budget  In  a  manner  and  to  an  extent 
that  not  only  endangered,  but  would  de- 
stroy, our  ability  to  maintain  oin  Inde- 
pendence— that  If  we  did  not  appropriate 
the  money  demanded  by  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  the  Air  Force,  and  other  defense 
agencies,  we  were  0E>ening  the  door  to  a 
military  attack  which  ultimately  would 
mstantly  destroy  us. 

In  efTect.  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Vinson!  again,  if  my  understand- 
ing IS  correct,  told  us  that  if  we  did  not 
provide  the  bUllons  for  bombs,  missiles, 
defense  measures  of  other  kinds,  we  laid 
ourselves  open  to  an  attack  which  could 
and  mipht  wipe  us  out  as  a  nation.  Our 
colleague  seemed  to  hurl  back  the  charge 
that  those  who  expressed  confidence  in 
our  ability  to  defend  ourselves  were  not 
only  lacking  In  knowledge  of  what  was 
necessary  for  our  protection  but  that  they 
preferred  a  balanced  budget,  a  sound 
economj'.  to  secuiity. 

So.  to  me.  with  no  knowledge  of  what 
Is  or  is  not  absolutely  necessary  In  the 
way  of  appropriations  for  the  armed 
services,  comes  the  question  of  whom  I 
should  follow.  Should  I  go  along  with 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  and  vote  to 
appropriate  whatever  the  armed  ser\-ices 
ask,  or  shall  my  vote  as  to  what  is.  or  is 
not.  necessary  follow  the  advice  of  the 
President  and  his  advisers. 

The  top  milita.^  men.  the  experts,  do 
not  agree  as  to  whether  we  have  or  do 
not  have  sufficient  of  whatever  is  needed 
to  make  us  secure. 

Shall  my  voting  record  follow  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia,  the  Senators,  the 
Members  of  the  House,  the  military  men, 
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who  from  day  to  day  recommend  the  ap- 
propriation of  additional  billions  to  brln^ 
about  the  situation  desired  by  them,  or 
stiall  I  follow  the  suggestions  of  the  Pres- 
ident, himself  the  Commander  in  Chief 
of  those  who  fought  and  won  the  victory 
in  World  War  II. 

I  see  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Plood],  who,  a  week  or  so  ago, 
gave  us  some  excellent  advice  on  foreign 
policy.  Perhaps  he  knows  the  answer 
and  some  of  the  risks  Involved  in  a  wrong 
decision. 

Shall  I  follow  the  President  and  those 
whose  advice  he  accepts  or  shall  I  go 
sdong  with  those  who  seem  to  approve 
of  unlimited  spending  In  order  to  bring 
about  the  situation  demanded  by  some 
military  men,  some  Senators,  some  Con- 
gressmen? 

Individuals  In  each  group  character- 
ize the  other  as  being  ignorant — not 
Imowing  what  they  are  advocating 

Having  tnaufflclent  information  of  my 
Qfwn  as  to  what  and  how  much  is  needed, 
I  will  go  along  with  the  President,  who 
was  Commander  In  Chief  when  World 
War  n  was  won. 


THE  DELPHIAN  ORACLE 

Mr.  PLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.-k 
mianlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
lor  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  must  know 
that  the  search  of  the  philosopher^;  since 
the  beginning  of  time  has  been  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  of  finding  in  or.e  place 
on  this  earth  the  fountainhead  of  all 
knowledge. 

I  am  advised  that  the  discovery  has 
now  been  made,  with  particular  reference 
to  military  genius,  and  we  have  substi- 
tuted for  the  E.xecutive  the  E>elphian 
Oracle. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  OSTERTAO  Mr  Speaker,  I  a.«k 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OSTERTAO.  Mr  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  inquire  of  the  majority 
leader  if  he  can  give  us  any  information 
as  to  the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  As  far  as  next 
week  Is  concerned,  I  will  announce  the 
program  tomorrow,  at  which  time  I  ^ill 
be  in  a  better  position  to  do  so.  I  have 
a  very  good  Idea  as  to  what  it  will  be, 
but  I  want  to  withhold  until  tomorrow 
In  case  there  might  be  some  5^lspen.';ions 
the  Speaker  may  want  to  recognize  a 
Member  on.  I  do  not  know  about  any 
now. 

For  the  balance  of  this  week  there  Is 
no  legislative  business  and  Members  may 
govern  themselves  accordingly.  There 
will  be  no  legislative  business  tomcrroT*'. 


ADJOURNMENT    PROM    THURSDAY 
UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  tomorrow  it  adjourn 
to  meet  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  nejtt 
week  be  disp^jnsed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  PRECARIOUS  PEACE  TTTE  NEED 
FOR  CONCRETE  AND  POSITIVE 
PLANS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previo'O-s 
order  of  the  House,  the  aentlcmrin  from 
Oreiion  \ir.  PoRTsaJ  ls  recognized  fur 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  world 
peace  In  these  days  of  ten.sion  ajid 
nuclear  weapons  Is  precario'os  as  never 
before,  but  the  administration  is  doing 
practically  nothing  to  help  the  situation. 

La:st  wef^k  in  London  I  conferred  in  the 
eisht-century-old  PaLice  of  Wost- 
mi:;ster  with  parliamentarians  from  15 
other  nation.s  includmg  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  subject  was  disarmament  Before  I 
left  for  London  I  did  my  b'-st  to  brief 
myself  on  our  recent  and  current  actions 
in  this  area.  Senator  Ht-mphrey'.s  Sub- 
committee on  Di.sarmament,  the  Library 
of  Congress,  th*?  Department  of  State, 
and  varioi's  individuals  helped  me  e^et  a 
picture  of  the  present  situation.  It  is  a 
dark  picture. 

Noble  words  about  the  ne^^d  for  the 
rule  of  law  in  the  world  and  in  favor  of 
controlled  and  comprehen.sive  disarma- 
ment— this  Ls  what  the  American  people 
hear  repeatedly'  from  their  President  and 
their  Vice  I*resident.  Mr.  Nixon  speal-is 
smugly  of  7  years  without  a  war.  Both 
he  and  the  President  commcndably  go 
all  out  for  the  repeal  of  the  Connally 
amendment,  a  vital  but  relatively  minor 
step  for\<.-ard  toward  the  rule  of  law  in 
the  world. 

In  thi.5  Chamber  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
President  uttered  these  eloquent  and  ac- 
curate words: 

with  both  sldea  of  thta  dlrlded  world  In 
posses-slon  cf  ur;b*>lievably  destructive 
weapons,  mankind  approaches  a  .star*  where 
mutual    annlhilalit  n    becomes    a    poBalbllny. 

No  other  fact  of  today's  w  r'.d  equrils  ihu 
In  Importance — It  cuiurg  everytiiUi^  we  aay 
or  do. 

It  may  color  much  of  what  is  said.  I 
grant,  but,  as  I  shall  spell  out  in  these 
remarks,  it  has  had  very  little  actual 
effect  on  our  actions. 

The  President  next  pointed  out  that 
the  Soviets  have  not  made  clear  "the 
plans  thc-y  may  have,  if  any,  for  mutual 


inspection  and  verification — the  essen- 
tial condition  for  any  extensive  measure 
of  disarmament." 

What  the  l^esldent  did  not  say  vvas 
that  we  do  not  have  any  such  plans 
either  and  that  the  profpecLs  for  our 
having  any  in  the  near  future  are  ex- 
tremely dun 

Tlie:e  wre  conferences  of  experts 
from  several  Western  nations  here  in 
Washington  la.st  month  AccordinK  to 
Thomas  J.  Hamilton,  in  his  signed  story 
in  la-st  Sunday's  New  York  Tlme^.  the.se 
talks  ■  HO  nowhere,  largely  because  the 
United  States  had  no  position." 

On  the  front  page  of  this  morning's 
New  York  Times  is  a  story  dattlined 
Wa.shington  which  begins  with  this  para- 
graph: 

Wf'stem  cfflclals  eipresaed  concern  triday 
ovrr  the  slowneM  w;th  which  the  United 
States  have  evolved  a  new  d  i.^armament  plan 
to  meet  Premier   KhruahcheVs  propo*ai    tat 

t')tal  dlsarir.ameiit. 

I  shall  include  the  entire  article  at  the 
conclu-sion  of  the.se  remarks 

In  preparation  for  my  trip  to  London 
la.st  week  the  State  Department  sent  one 
of  their  men  up  to  brief  me  on  the  status 
of  our  disiirmament  plans.  He  told  me 
the  .same  thing     No  plans  exist. 

ThLs,  then.  L'^  the  indictment:  Plenty 
of  word.s  about  the  urnent  rieed  for  con- 
trolled disarmament  and  the  rule  of  law. 
but  no  p<3':tive  and  conrrete  plans  for 
making  the  peace  less  precarious. 

The  «real  debate  in  Washington  today, 
unhapp.ly,  concerns  only  how  we  can  in- 
crea.se  our  weaptms  Of  course  we  must 
remain  strong  until  we  can  safely  dis- 
arm. No  one  denies  that.  But  we  ouKht 
to  be  developing  positive  and  concrete 
disarmament  plans  through  study  re- 
search and  dcbat4.-s — inciading  great  de- 
bates 

The  unofficial  di.sarmament  conff^rence 
in  London  la.st  weeK  wa.s  ojjened  by 
Philip  Noei-Baker.  wnner  of  the  Nobel 
Peace  Pnze  in  liyjy.  M<-m!KT  cf  Parlia- 
ment, and  outstanding  autliority  on  dis- 
armament. Hugh  Dillon,  former 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  chair- 
man on  the  first  day.  Lord  Boyd-Orr  on 
the  second,  and  Mr.  Noel-Baker  on  the 
third. 

On  the  second  day  I  circulated  a  pro- 
posed con.sensus.  a  copy  of  »  hich  will  fol- 
low the.se  remark.s  It  was  drafted  by 
me  with  the  help  of  Dr  Jay  Orear,  nu- 
clear phys:cs  prufessnr  at  Cornell  We 
dLscu'^sed  the  contents  informally  with 
Mr.  Noel-Baker  and  the  Soviet  repre- 
sentatives. Mr.  Alexander  Korneitchuk 
and  Mr  Ilya  Fhrenburg,  both  of  whom 
are  members  of  the  Supreme  Soviet 

On  the  third  day  the  Soviet  repre- 
sentatives distributed  a  working  paper 
embodying  their  ideas.  A  ccpy  is  ap- 
pended to  these  remarks.  TTie  British 
came  up  with  three  other  propo.sals,  Mr. 
Noel-Baker  appointod  me:  Mr  Ehren- 
bu.-a;:  Senator  R  Lombardy,  of  Italy- 
head  of  the  Socialist  Party.  Pierre  Cot 
of  France — former  Minister  of  Aviation, 
former  Member  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties. Konnl  Z:i:;acus,  of  Great  Britain. 
MP  :  and  Sydney  Silverman,  of  Great 
Britain.  MP.,  wi.o  served  as  chairman. 
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After  two  hours  of  Intensive  discus- 
sion we  agreed  on  a  consensus,  which  is 
as  follows: 

Consensus  or  Thi«d  East-West  RcrurtvTAVt  v 

CoNFtRiNCK.    PaLACX   OF    WfciTMINSTEH,    FES- 

BUART    2-4.    1960 

Participants  in  this  conference  of  16  na- 
tions. Including  for  the  first  time  members 
of  the  leglslatu.'-eg  of  both  the  United  5t«tes 
cf  .America  and  Vr.r  I'  P  9  R  met  for  unofficial 
Eist-West  Uilks  and  as  a  re^vilt  of  3  day 
discussion  of  various  problems  connected  to 
dijicj-mament  npreed  that  t!.e  wi^rld  public 
opinion  be  inXormert  ajs  to  the  following : 

We  agree : 

1  That  our  civilization  cannot  survive 
another  major  war 

2.  The  only  way  to  prevent  a  world  nuclear 
catastrrphe  Is  to  Insure  comprehensive  gen- 
era; and  c<  ntrclled  disarmament  and  thai 
tlie  early  aixjllt'.on  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
of  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  In- 
cluding existing  stocks,  U  imperauve. 

3  Ttiat  there  Is  very  little  time  left  to 
prevent  the  spreading  of  nuclear  weapc>ns  to 
rations  which  du  n.  t  already  possess  them, 
Hid  that  11  Is  urgent  to  prevent  their 
•p reading 

4  Tliat  the  division  of  the  world  Into  rival 
military  alliances  arming  against  each  other 
puts  peace  at  the  merry  of  an  incident  and 
•ub)ects  m&iilLind  to  conitAnt  peril. 

6.  That  the  economic  readjustment 
brought  on  by  universal  dlsanr.ament  le  not 
an  Insuperable  problem  for  either  Socialist  or 
free  eiitcrpn.'^  economies 

e  Although  It  Is  impcaslble  to  conceive 
cf  disarmament  without  control  or  of  con- 
trc'i  wiuliout  disarmament.  It  is  nevertheless 
true  that  the  rlsta  of  a  system  of  control 
not  quite  p«rlect  are  certaimy  less  great  than 
th<it.e  of  alicwing  the  arms  race  to  continue 

Therefore  we  ur?e 

1  That  ail  the  propr>eals  for  disarmament 
B.nd  eflecUve  control  should  be  ctmsldered  as 
■oon  as  possible  by  the  committee  of  10  ap- 
poln'.e<l  by  the  Uni'ed  Nations,  by  the  rum- 
mil  conference  and  ty  an  International  con- 
ferenre  Including  China  The  work  of  the 
committee  of  10  mretine  In  March  at  Geneva 
■hould  begin  immertlately  r^nd  be  cculinued 
without  a  break  until  it  is  fiiil.'hed.  its 
mlnuK-s  should  be  published  regularly  and 
without  delay. 

2  That  as  roon  as  a  genernl  agreement  on 
disarmament  has  been  cincUided  an  eflec- 
tlve  system  of  control  shou:rl  be  enforced  by 
sU  necef>sary  means  required  to  ensure  by 
Internationa;  Inspection  and  verification  that 
the  dlaarmnnnent  ag^reed  upon  whether  by 
•ta^es  or  otherwise  has  been  and  is  being 
effei'tively  Implemented 

3  That  the  United  States  United  Klnc- 
dom.  and  Union  of  Soviet  boclallst  Republics 
nepotlators  at  Geneva  quickly  agree  to  a 
treaty  banning  all  n-jclear  lefts  with  ade- 
quate Inspection.  We  urge  meanwhile  that 
all  countries  refrain  from  nuclear  testing 
In  an  effort  to  break  the  present  deadlock 
a.-.tl  axiswer  .he  t.':i:trd  States  objection  that 
an.all  underground  t<>sl8  could^o  undetected 
under  the  present  monitoring  system,  we 
recommend  that  the  negotiators  consider  the 
addition  of  small  auxiliary  seismic  stations 
which.  If  necessary  could  be  unmanned  en 
the  lines  reci^mmended  In  the  Bcrkner  report 
of  March  31     1969 

4  That  the  t&fk  of  world  opinion  In  the 
coming  crucial  months  phould  be  to  facilitate 
the  negotiations,  to  remove  all  the  o!^stac;es 
In  the  way  of  agreement,  and  to  di.'^pel  the 
atmosphere  of  nUstrust  created  by  the  cold 
war. 

i.  That  the  enormous  accumulation  of 
outstanding,;  and  urgent  International  prub- 
lem."i  requires  a  continuous  aeries  of  con- 
ferences, negotiations  and  discussions  at  a:i 
levels,    from    rtgula;    meetings    of    heads    of 


governments,  down  to  unoflJclal  round-table 
gRtherlnpf:  such  as  the  present  meeting. 
We  recognize: 

1  That  disengagement — that  Is  the  estab- 
lishment of  eones  free  from  nuclear  wea- 
pons, from  which  foreign  forces  would  be 
pn.gresfeiveiy  wiUtdrawn  and  conventional 
arms  reduced  and  controlled — accompanied 
by  provls!  >ns  for  East -West  cooperation  In 
Implementing  these  cb;:gatlonB  and  main- 
taining international  order  c.  u'.d  be  an  im- 
portant and  early  stage  In  genera!  disarma- 
ment. 

2  That  military  aKlancos  are  the  polllleal 
Drpani7atlon  of  the  arms  race,  and  that  the 
progressive  subordination  of  euch  alliances 
to.  and  their  ultimate  supersession  by,  the 
collective  security  syEttni  uf  the  United  Na- 
tions should  be  an  integ-ral  part  of  the  proc- 
e'.«  of  general  aisd  complete  disarmament  by 
stflees 

3  That  the  development  of  Interratlonal 
e.-on omlc.  technicil.  and  cultural  coopera- 
tion, aid  Uj  undcrdeve:oprd  countries,  and 
Bimil.ir  mca.'ures.  Uf  ing  the  machinery  of  the 
United  Nations  for  the  purpoie,  wc  u  d  serve 
not  only  to  U-^ke  up  the  economic  slack  re- 
sulting from  dUarmamer.t  but  also  Increase 
the  welfare  of  a'.l  peop'.e?  and  create  a  net- 
w.  rk  of  common  ties  and  Interects  between 
all  Btf  tes.  rich  or  poor,  whatever  their  social 
or  economic  system,  that  would  establish  a 
firm  foundation  fir  their  living  in  peace. 

We.  members  of  the  East-West  round- 
table  meeting  held  at  the  Palace  cf  West- 
minister, urpe  world  public  opinion  to  do 
everything  pc>s*.ible  to  help  inaugurate  a  new 
era  in  ifiternationai  aCalrs. 

This  statement  was  adopted  without 
chance  by  the  conference  unanimously 
e.xrept  that  a  De  GauUist  Senator.  Leo 
Hanion,  felt  obliged  to  abstain  with  re- 
epect  to  paragraph  3  under    We  atrree." 

Is  the  statement  largely  composed  of 
generaiitje??  Ye.« :  I  suppose  so.  Will 
it  have  any  pood  effects'  I  do  not  know. 
It  is  too  early  to  tell.  It  is  an  example 
of  an  aRrccment  on  a  course  of  action 
to  make  the  peace  less  precarious.  And 
it  Wiis  apreed  to  by  persons  from  both 
the  Ea.*:!  and  the  West. 

I  think  that  mast  Americans  aeree 
with  the  statement  although  I  kno-;;: 
many  Americans  have  not  yet  fully  real- 
ized the  implications  of  these  facts.  Or 
if  they  have,  many  have  adopted  fatal- 
istic or  Micauberi.sh  attitudes,  in  which 
cases  I  say,  "It  does  not  have  to  happen" 
and  "Something  will  not  turn  up  unless 
we  exert  ourselves  as  never  before  '* 

It  was  not  long  ago  when  some  of  our 
leaders  were  saying  that  we  did  not  have 
to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
cause we  were  so  much  stronger.  Now 
we  have  leaders  who  say  we  cannot  nego- 
tiate with  the  Soviet  Union  until  we 
achieve  equality  of  strength.  The  fact 
Is  that  we  cannot  allow  further  delay. 

No-ot:ation  will  not  be  easy.  It  will 
have  Its  risks,  small  ones,  however,  com- 
pared to  the  risks  of  our  continuing  to 
mouth  noble  words  but  not  presenting 
any  plans  of  our  own. 

The  Soviet  Union  rej'ected  the  Baruch 
plan  for  international  control  of  atomic 
energy  as  proposed  by  the  United  States. 
It  went  ahead  to  build  its  own  nuclear 
weapons  and  so  touched  off  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  Now  all  of  us  have  the  prob- 
lem of  finding  an  adequate  method  for 
Inspecting  and  controlling  stocks  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  an  almost  Impossible 
task. 


The  Soviet  Union  has  at  long  last  an- 
nounced figures  for  its  armed  forces  but 
no  means  now  exist  to  verify  them.  Re- 
ductions can  mean  little  unless  verified 
and  unless  It  is  known  where  the  freed 
resources  then  are  assigned  in  the  econ- 
omy. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  dragged  our 
feet  on  tlie  road  to  real  disarmament  but 
the  Soviet  Union  has  certainly  not  been 
as  eager  to  cooperate  as  its  leaders  and 
propaganda  would  have  the  world  be- 
lieve. Tlie  path  of  accommodation  and 
coexistence  through  negotiation  is  not 
an  easy  one.  but  there  is  no  other  that 
leads  to  an  acceptable  place. 

Another  example  of  Soviet  ncncoop- 
eraticn  is  their  failure  to  respond  con- 
structively to  otir  proposal  to  prevent 
surprise  attack.  We  did  make  concrete 
proposals  for  air  and  ground  inspection 
to  warn  of  attack.  The  Soviet  Union 
apparcntlj'  approved  the  purposes  but 
when  we  wanted  to  consider  specific  de- 
tails their  representatives  became  eva- 
Sive. 

Still  another  Instance  of  Soviet  Union 
obstruction  occurred  in  the  fall  of  1957 
when  the  Soviet  Union  projxjsed  that  all 
82  members  of  the  United  Nations  be 
made  members  of  the  Disarmament 
Commission.  They  refused  to  compro- 
mise for  25  members  and  refused  to  par- 
ticipate for  an  entire  year  until  the 
Assembly  finally  agreed  to  the  Soviet 
demand.  Tlie  cause  of  general  disarma- 
ment was  held  back  for  at  least  a  year 
and  the  resulting  committee  is  unwieldy. 

I  recite  these  Soviet  shortcomings  be- 
cause they  are  part  of  our  problem,  not 
because  I  believe  recriminaticns  are  in 
order.  We  have  our  own  house  to  set 
in  order  before  we  can  be  effectively 
critical  cf  Soviet  faults. 

Wliere  do  we  need  jxjsitive  and  con- 
crete plans  for  action  if  we  are  to  attain 
this  controlled  disarmament  we  must 
have  and  this  world  rule  of  law  so  nec- 
essary for  the  existence  of  the  human 
race'^  It  seems  to  me  there  are  seven 
prmcipal  categories.  In  all  seven  of 
tliem  It  is  plain  that  our  present  admin- 
istration leadership  offers  us  at  present 
httie  hope  for  progress  toward  a  less 
precarious  peace. 

First.  The  nuclear  weapwris  test  ces- 
sation talks  in  Geneva.  They  are  bogged 
down  because  we  are  not  satisfied  that 
the  inspection  procedures  for  the  smaller 
explosions  are  adequate,  yet  we  have  not 
brought  up  the  proposal  for  the  addition 
of  auxiliary  automatic  seismic  stations, 
precisely  what  our  Berkner  report  main- 
ly urgea  almost  a  year  ago.  It  looks  as 
though  the  miUtary  and  Dr.  Teller  have 
better  chances  every  day  of  wmning  the 
resumption  of  nuclear  weapons  testing. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  other 
body  would  ratify  a  treaty  providing  for 
complete  test  cessation  and  for  joint 
studies  of  inspection  problems  not  now 
cc«npletely  solved?  One  would  think 
tJiat  the  treaty  would  provide  for  con- 
stant improvement  of  inspection  and 
verification  procedures,  measures  which 
would  be  mutually  advantageous. 

Second.  The  10-nation  Disarmament 
Conference  at  Geneva,  March  15.  1960,  is 
almost  certain  to  be  a  dud.    We  have  no 
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plan,  as  I  said  before,  and  no  good  pros- 
pect of  having  a  plan  by  then.  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Coolidge  of  Boston,  the  Presi- 
dent's special  assistant  on  disarmament, 
submitted  a  report  at  the  end  of  last  year. 
Apparently  It  was  not  to  the  liking  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  many  reasons. 
Its  contents  have  been  kept  secret. 

Mr.  Frederick  Eaton  of  New  York,  the 
President's  representative  at  this  10- 
nation  conference,  told  me  recently  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  study  disarmament 
policies.  He  says  his  job  is  to  negotiate 
on  the  basis  of  the  instructions  given  to 
him  by  the  President.  It  now  appears 
that  those  instructions  may  not  be  much 
help  to  Mr.  Eaton,  to  the  United  States 
or  to  the  world. 

What  should  be  done  is  obvious.  With 
the  help  of  our  best  minds  we  shoald 
contrive  a  plan,  complete  with  lei;al, 
political,  and  technical  safeguards.  We 
should  publicize  this  plan  throughout  :he 
world.  For  a  change,  the  initiative  here 
should  be  ours.  We  should  negotiate  in 
Geneva  starting  March  15,  1960,  at  the 
10-natlon  conference  on  the  basis  of  our 
plan  and  whatever  the  Soviet  bloc  pro- 
poses. 

We  should,  but  will  we?  I  doubt  it. 
The  odds  seem  to  be  against  it. 

Third.  The  long-awaited,  much-her- 
alded summit  meeting  starts  on  May  15, 
1960.  If  the  10-nation  conference  did  by 
some  miracle,  agree  on  a  particular  plan. 
It  could  be  ratified  at  the  summit.  Hr  w- 
ever,  as  matters  stand,  the  summit  meet- 
ing will,  at  best,  produce  more  ncble 
words  and  toothy  smiles  but  little  else. 

FVaurth.  Disarmament  has  to  ccme 
within  a  framework  of  the  world  rule  of 
law.  Otherwise  there  can  be  none  of  the 
safeguards  we  rightly  demand.  The 
United  Nations  Charter  was  written  in 
1945.  Since  then  much  has  happened 
technologically,  especially  in  weapons 
development  and  transportation,  and  oo- 
lltically,  especially  among  the  former 
colonies. 

Senator  Ci.ark,  joined  by  24  other  S*>n- 
ators,  recently  filed  a  resolution  provid- 
ing for  high  level  charter  review  studies 
and  for  the  urging  of  a  United  Nations 
Charter  Revision  Conference  before  nhe 
end  of  1962.  The  same  resolution,  wh;ch 
also  recommends  U.S.  presentation  of 
concrete  disarmament  plans,  was  filed  in 
the  House  by  myself  and  23  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

This  is  an  up-to-date  version  of  a  res- 
olution twice  presented  in  the  first  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress.  Both  times  rhe 
State  Departments  report  said,  "Not 
now."  We  hope  that  its  report  on  t.iis 
resolution  might  turn  out  to  be  favorable 
but  we  can  hardly  believe  that  it  will  be. 

Fifth.  China  so  far  has  been  outs.de 
all  disarmament  talks  in  which  we  have 
engaged.  Mr.  Herter  recently  stated 
that  China  would  be  asked  to  take  part 
in  any  agreement  for  disarmament. 
That  is  to  say,  the  request  to  China 
would  come  after  other  nations  had 
drafted  a  treaty  and  agreed  to  it.  This 
does  not  make  much  sense  if  we  believe 
China's  participation  essential,  which  it 
is. 

China  Is  the  nation  today  most  dan- 
gerous to  the  peace  of  the  world  China 
is  most  likely  to  be  guilty  of   the  rasii 
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act  that  would  touch  off  world  war  ome- 
ga. Her  recent  conduct  demonstrates 
this.  It  Is  clear  that  without  further 
delay  we  must  undertake  to  increase  our 
communication  with  China,  not  of  course 
by  way  of  appeasement  and  certainly  not 
of  forgiveness,  but  rather  for  reasons  of 
self-preservation.  The  Conlon  report, 
presented  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  last  November,  explains  why 
and  E>oinLs  the  way  our  policies  should  be 
advanced. 

Sixth.  The  transfer  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons is  now  forbidden  by  law  without  con- 
gressional approval,  which  fact  the  Pres- 
ident was  constrained  to  confirm  In  his 
recent  press  conference.  Extending  the 
availability  of  these  doom  weapons  may 
make  military  sense  but  in  any  other 
context  such  a  course  is  madness. 

No  Member  of  Congress  knows  more 
about  these  policies  than  able  Chet 
HoLiriiLD.  of  California,  ranking  Hou.se 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  Yesterday  he  told  the 
House  that. 

There  are  still  millions  of  people  In  the 
world  who  want  peace  more  than  any  other 
condition.  These  people  are  hoping  for  a 
cessation  of  nuclear  bomb  testing  They  are 
hoping  for  dl.'uirmament.  They  are  hoping 
for  a  successful  summit  meeting  this  year 
between  the  representatives  of  the  nuclear 
powers  and  others. 

I  don't  know  whether  their  hopes  will  be 
realized  this  year  or  In  many  yea.'s  ahead 
of  us  In  the  future 

I  do  know  that  the  creation  of  many  nu- 
clear weapon  natloris  -the  spreading  of  these 
terrible  weapons  in  more  and  more  hands — 
will  Increase  the  mathematical  chances  of  a 
nuclear  war. 

I  do  know  that  this  step  Is  a  long  step 
away  from  the  negotiating  tables  fur  peace 
and  disarmament. 

Finally,  the  most  urgent  problem  is 
real  or  fancied  surprise  attack.  This 
could  come  intentionally,  but  I  deem  that 
unlikely.  It  may  probably  only  seem  to 
be  a  surprise  attack  because  of  an  ac- 
cidental or  unauthorized  nuclear  explo- 
sion, but  millions  of  people  will  be  just  as 
dead  whatever  the  truth  may  be. 

We  have  thousands  of  nuclear  war- 
heads, most  of  them  ready  for  in^siant 
dispatch  and  detonation.  So  do  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  British.  All  are  in  the 
hands  of  fallible  error-prone  human  be- 
ings. There  is  no  other  kind  of  human 
being.  An  accidental  or  unauthorized 
explosion  is  nut  only  probable  but  in- 
evitable. How  to  keep  the  ensuing  alert 
conditions  in  both  the  E^t  and  West 
from  developing  into  the  massive  and 
fateful  nuclear  exchange  is  a  problem  we 
have  not  yet  begun  to  solve. 

In  the  event  of  such  an  explosion,  we 
shall  send  our  planes  aloft  headed  for 
targets  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  we  shall 
start  the  countdowns  on  our  missiles. 
The  Soviet  Union  of  cour.se  will  do  the 
same  thing.  How  do  we  unwind?  Do 
we  dare  tell  our  planes  to  turn  back  when 
we  know  the  Soviet  planes  are  heading 
toward  us''  They  have  the  Identical 
problem  of  interpretation  and,  more  than 
that,  mindreading. 

A  crash  program  of  mutual  inspection 
would  seem  to  l>e  the  only  answer, 
coupled  with  joint  manning  of  early 
warning  systems  and  other  measures  so 


that  reliable  rea-ssurances  could  be  given 
when  a  nuclear  explosion  does  occur  by 
accident  or  an  unauthorized  act 

What  are  we  doing  about  this**  Once 
we  pre.ssed  forward  on  the  surprise  attack 
problem  but  at  present  we  are  doing 
nothing.  The  official  attitude  of  both  the 
Department  of  Defen.^e  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  is  that  accidental 
or  unauthorized  explosions  are  only  re- 
motely possible,  hardly  worth  talking 
about  at  all 

The.se  arf  dl.«;mal  and  disgraceful  facts 
They  show  a  distressing  lack  of  real 
leadership. 

Leadership  has  three  parts.  Goals 
mu.st  be  established ,  plans  made,  and  the 
charted  path  followed  to  the  goals.  We 
know  the  Koals,  we  have  the  capacity  to 
mi»ke  the  plans  and  the  will  to  follow  the 
path  in  spile  of  anticipated  and  unantic- 
ipated obstacles,  but  our  leaders  have 
failed  In  their  duty  to  designate  plans 
and  to  .set  fcx^t  on  the  path. 

I  conclude  with  the  words  of  Cyrus 
Eaton,  a  wise  and  practical  man,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Chesapeake  k 
Ohio  Railway  Co  and  an  outstanding 
capitalist  who  has  a  deep  concern  for  the 
survival  of  both  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem and  human. ty  itself.  In  a  recent 
s[  opch  Mr   P^atnn  said. 

The  p«.ramnunT  issue  of  our  tlmee  Is  war  or 
peace  The  longer  we  delay  an  accommoda- 
tlr)n  with  the  C<jnimuntst8.  the  greater  the 
likelihood  of  war  and  If  war  Is  miraculously 
averted,  the  more  costly  and  painful  the 
eventual  sottlen.ent  will  be  In  any  case. 
compromises  w.;;  have  to  be  made  on  both 
sides,  and  although  the  settlement  reached 
w:ll  not  be  entirely  Ra'a.'>.'actory  to  either  side. 
It  will  be  preferable  to  the  complete  extinc- 
tion of  mankind  and  all  his  works. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks  I  am  Includ- 
ing the  following: 
I  Prom   the   New   Y  >rk   Times    Feb    10     19601 

.VRM.S   PLA.N   Iv\G  BT  t-'NITTD  .STATTCS   l*K8  WtST  — 

An>s    AJUiivi?fG    rOR    T*ik.s    Arx    C'jNc  e«.n-cd 
Cnca  Dci^Y  IN  CurNTESJNG  Khkushchzv 
(By  DanaAdajns  Schmidt) 

Washington.  February  10 — Western  of- 
fl'^ials  expreaced  concern  today  over  the  slow- 
ness with  which  the  United  States  have 
eviived  a  new  disarmament  plan  to  meet  Pre- 
mier Khrushi  hevB  pro;<<jsal  for  total  duar- 
mameiit 

The  officials  are  here  for  an  Intensive  five- 
nation  efTort  to  prepare  for  a  meeting  at 
{;enfva.  beginning  March  15,  with  hve  Soviet- 
blue  nations. 

Leading  disarmament  authorities  of  Brit- 
ain. France,  and  Italy  have  arrived  here  to 
take  charge  of  delegates  that  have  been  meet- 
ing here  f(»r  2  weeks. 

David  Ormsby-Gore,  BrltUh  Minister  of 
State  of  Furelgn  Affairs,  arrived  yesterday 
Jules  Moch,  French  disarmament  expert  at 
the  United  NatioiLS.  Dr  (Jaetano  Martino. 
former  Italian  Furelgn  Minister,  arrived 
today 

Tne  U  .S  delegation  Is  headed  by  Predtrlck 
EaUm.  a  New  York  lawyer,  and  the  Canadian 
delegation  by  MaJ    Oen.  E  L.  M   Burns. 

HrSTEH    StlARCS  roNCXRN 

State  Department  ofTl'-lals  asserted  today 
that  Secretary  of  state  Christian  A  Herter 
shared  his  allies'  c.-n"ern  over  delay  In  work- 
ing out  the  American  jx>«ltlon  and  had  been 
devoting  a  great  amount  of  time  to  the  sub- 
ject during  the  last  month 

The  delay.  It  was  said  renults  from  dls- 
airreements  with  Ideas  expressed  in  the  so- 
called  C<x>lldge  report. 
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This  was  a  study  made  by  Charles  A  Co'  I- 
Idge,  a  B<3eton  lawyer,  whom  President  Else:.- 
hower  appointed  last  July  2&  to  head  a  study 
of  "comprehensive  and  partial  measures  of 
arms  control  and  reduction  which.  If  Inter- 
nationally agreed.  »ou'.d  cc^ntrlbute  to  the 
r.chlevemenl  of  U5.  national  security  objec- 
tives " 

Ci-mplrted  early  In  January,  the  report, 
which  has  '-.ot  been  published,  suggesfKl  gen- 
eral llnee  of  approach  and  principles  but  no 
fully  worked  cut  program 

According  to  reliable  informants,  the  re- 
port suggested  that  the  United  States  ba.«e 
its  approach  on  reduction  of  conventional 
forces — where  the  S.  vlet  Union  has  the 
letM) — and   on   prevention   of  surprise  attack 

This  stirred  Im.medlate  mi.sgtvlngs  In  the 
Defense  IVpartment  on  the  ground  that  the 
United  States  has  already  made  all  the  man- 
power reductions  that  are  possible 

In  t^ie  State  Department  11  was  felt  that 
the  surprise  attack  approach  had  already 
been  tried  with  poor  results.  In  a  Geneva 
conference 

BONE  DC  A  KKLD  RrrlVKS 

According  to  some  informants,  the  report 
also  recommended  oonslderatlon  of  a  sone 
of  controlled  diaarmament  In  Kurope 

ReviTal  of  this  Idea  baa  aroused  concern 
amonc  both  French  and  West  German  diplo- 
mats. They  fear  that  a  small  sone  of  this 
kind  centered  on  Germany  would  revive 
neutralist  sentiment  there  A  larger  tone  ex- 
tending; from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Urals  would 
never  be  accepted  by  the  Soviet  Union,  they 
believe. 

State  and  Defense  Department  ofhrlnls. 
therefore,  havo  started  from  scratch  In  work- 
ing out  a  new  program. 

A  highly  placed  State  Department  official 
■aid  today  that  the  profrram  was  almost 
ready  to  be  submitted  to  President  Eisen- 
hower for  approval  Meanwhile,  he  asserted 
Mr  B-iton  would  have  "plenty  to  talk  about" 
to  the  disarmament  conference. 

The  offlcla*  predicted  a  "fresh  approach" 
that  would  retain  the  central  principles  of 
past  Western  programs — balanced  reduction 
of  conventional  and  nuclear  amaaments  and 
liiternatlonal  control. 

The  British  profrruc  remains  as  outlined 
by  Foreign  Secretary  Selwyn  Lloyd  at  the 
United  .Nations  last  September.  He  offered  a 
three-stage  plan  beginning  with  a  ban  on 
nuclear  tests  and  a  technical  conference  en 
the  feasibility  of  controlling  a  ban  on  the  use 
of  fissionable  material  to  miike  weapons. 
Theae  steps  would  be  combined  with  an  e!Tort 
to   set  limits   to  conventional   armaments. 

The  French  are  meanwhile  emphasizing  the 
Importance  of  controlling  production  and  the 
"means  of  delivery"  of  nuclear  weapons.  As 
their  experts  see  it.  no  amcunt  of  Interna- 
tional control  will  ever  rufflce  to  keep  tabs  on 
•tockplles  of  nuclear  weapons  t)ecause  they 
can  be  too  easily  hidden  But  m.lssUe- 
launchlng  platforms  cannot  be  so  easily  hid- 
den, nor  can  factories  making  fissionable  ma- 
terials  and    weapcns.   the    French    believe 

Efforts  to  reduce  conventional  armaments 
are  less  urgent,  as  the  French  fee  It,  because 
both  Eastern  and  Western  powers  are  in  fact 
making  such  reductions. 


Oenxva  Talk  Stit-l  Snaggzo 
OxNrvA  February  9  —The  three- power  con- 
ference fur   a   ban  on  nuclear  weapon.?  tests 
grounded  today  on  the  Issue  of  special  flights 
by  Control  a^-craf ',. 

The  United  States  and  Britain  agree  with 
the  Soviet  Union  that  the  flights  ordered  by 
the  proj.^cted  control  organization  Ui  sample 
the  air  for  suspected  radioactivity  shculd  be 
plotted  In  advance.  The  disagreement  u  over 
how  far  In  advance. 

Semyon  K.  Tsarapkln,  the  Soviet  delegate, 
•aid  that  "In  advance"  meant  that  the  ruutes 
Should  be  laid  down  ouce  and  for  all  with  uo 
deviations  pernUtted. 


Thx  UNomriAL,  Par:  tAMENTAST-Lrvn  Ea.«;t- 
West  Roi'NPTAni-r  MrmNO  From  Fihbu- 
AHT  2  TO  4.  iNctrsi^i,  AT  Westminstxr  Pal- 
ace rw  On»  or  th«  CoMicrmi  Rooms  or 
THE  Horsr  or  Commowb 

This  East -Weft  roundtable  meeting,  or 
•*fv.ioilUUfi  conference."  Is  the  third  of  a 
series.  Tne  flrtt,  which  was  exploratory  and 
experimental,  was  held  In  Brussels  last  April; 
the  &ec.jnd.  also  in  the  Palace  of  Westminster, 
last  July 

The  Initiative  In  convening  these  meetings 
was  taken  by  two  veteran  Social  Democrats- 
Ser.aUjr  O  Brantlntr,  of  Sweden;  and  Sen- 
ator H  Rohn  of  Belgium  But  their  initia- 
tive C(  Inclded  with  a  Klmlliu-  Initiative  taken 
by  a  grtup  of  British  Labour  Members  of 
r.i.-:;a:;i{iit  culminating  In  the  visit  to  Brit- 
ain and  Joint  dlscuasions  with  their  boets 
of  a  group  of  Soviet  Members  of  Parliament 
headed  by  A.  M  Sualov. 

FTRPOSB 

TTie  purpose  of  these  gatherings  Is  to  bring 
together,  on  an  unofficial  but  respon.slble 
level,  public  personalities,  mostly  members 
or  ex-members  of  the  legislatures  of  their 
countries,  from  NATO,  uncommitted,  and 
Warsaw  Alliance  states.  Including  the  Soviet 
Union  the  United  States,  and  Britain,  but 
predominantly  from  the  European  Continent. 
to  discuss  the  burning  topics  of  disarma- 
ment and  the  organization  of  peace,  with  the 
related  Issues  of  political  settlements  and 
economic  cooperation.  Everyone  present, 
however,  will  be  coming  In  a  personal  capac- 
ity and  uttering  his  personal  opinions,  with 
n  1  claim  to  represent  anything  or  anyone 
else. 

The  la.«:t  roundtable  meeting  was  of  opin- 
ion that  "It  would  be  highly  desirable  to 
hold  a  further  meeting  with  a  wider,  more 
politically  representative  participation  'o 
continue  the  discussion  on  East-West  rela- 
tions." 

STTINDAKCS 

The  following  list  will  show  how  far  the 
pr.  paratory  ciimmlttee  has  been  able  to  give 
effect  to  this  desire  for  more  widely  based 
participation  It  Is  not  yet  complete  and 
final  But  all  those  whose  names  are  on  It 
have  ell  her  confirmed  that  they  are  coming. 
or  have  t>een  Invited  because  we  were  In- 
formed they  would  accept  an  Invitation  but 
have  not  yet  replied 

United  S'ates-  Mr.  Stewart  Meacham, 
Director  of  the  International  Affairs  Bureau 
of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee: 
U.S  Congressman,  the  Honorable  Charles 
O  Porter.  Representative  at  large  of  the 
State  of  Orecon:  Prof  J  Orear,  head  of  the 
Laboratory  of  Nuclear  Studies,  Cornell  Dnl- 
verFlty:  NIr  Georpe  Klrsteln.  publisher  of 
The  Nation:  Mrs  Janet  Klreteln.  S'>clal 
worker  and  writer:  and  Miss  Betty  Re  yon, 
dlrect/ir  of  the  Pue^ash  Secretariat. 

UJ3SR  Dr  A  Arzumanlan,  director  of 
the  Institute  for  World  Economy  and  Inter- 
national Relations,  member  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet,  and  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
party:  Mr  Ilya  Ehrenburg,  member  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet:  Mr.  Alexander  Komelchuk. 
playwright  and  member  of  the  Supreme 
Si  Viet,    L)r     Modest    Rubensteln,    economist. 

Canada:  Rl^ht  Hon  Milton  F  Oregg,  VC, 
CHE    Liberal   ex-Cablnet    Minister 

Great  Britain-  See  the  11  members  of  the 
reception  committee,  below.  We  are  en- 
deavoring to  secure  the  presence  of  some 
C-onservatlvcs  and  at  least  one  Liberal. 

France:  Ex-Mlnlster  Paul  Anx!oiina« 
(PP.f>;  ex-Wax  Minister  General  Blllotte 
(Oauinst):  Claude  Bourdet  (PSA),  Paris 
Councillor  and  Editor  of  FYance  Observa- 
teur;  ex-Mlnl?ter  Pierre  Cot  (leftwlng  So- 
cialist^: Senator  Leo  Ramon  (GaullUt);  ex- 
Mlnlster  JtUcs  Moch  (SFIO);  J.  J.  Servan- 
Schrelber.  editor  of  the  Radical  Weekly  Ex- 
press, ex-Mlnlstex  D'Astier  de  ]a  Vlgerl*  (iaXt- 
w^ug  Socialist). 


Itfely  R.  Lombardl  (PSD,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  for  International  Relations  of  the 
PSl;  P.  VlttorelU,  Secretary  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  International  Relations  of  the  PSI; 
U  Bartesaghl,  a  leftwlng  Catholic  Independ- 
ent deputy;  In  addition,  two  Christian  Demo- 
crats, one  a  Senator  and  the  other  the  mayor 
of  a  large  city,  have  been   Invited. 

German  Federal  Republic:  Social  Demo- 
crats: Philip  Wehr,  deputy;  two  other  depu- 
ties, high  up  In  the  party,  have  been  in- 
vited Free  Democrats  and  CDU:  One  depu- 
ty each  from  these  parties  has  been  Invited. 
Independents:  Pastor  Heine  Kloppenburg 
and  Pastor  Mochalskl.  two  Evangelical  clergy- 
men active  and  courageous  and  nationally 
known  In  the  fight  against  militarism,  n»- 
slsm,  and  the  cold  war,  and  for  peace  and 
International  understanding.  Count  of 
Westphalia  and  Manfred  Pahl-Rugensteln, 
reEj-)ectively  publisher  and  editor  of  the  lib- 
eral foreign  affairs  review  Blaetter  fuer 
Deutsche  und  Internationale  PoUtlk. 

German  Democratic  Republic:  Adotf  De- 
ter, deputy:  Mrs.  M-lly  Haahl,  deputy;  Prof. 
Joseph  Schllefsteln.  deputy,  and  deputy  dean 
of  Lelpi  g  University. 

Belgium:  Senator  Henri  Rolln:  at  leut 
two  others. 

Bulgaria:  George  Karaslaroff,  member  of 
the  Presidium  of  NaUonal  Assembly,  aecre- 
tary  of  Writers'  Union 

Czechoslovakia:  Dr  PloJhar,  deputy.  Min- 
ister of  Health;  Mr.  Hoffmelster,  deputy, 
writer 

Denmark :  We  axe  hoping  for  a  well-known 
Danish  Llb3ral  deputy. 

Greece  Ex-Mlnlster  Leon  Maccaa  (retired 
Venezelist )  . 

Hungary:  Laszlo  Guy.  Director  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Institute  at  the  Academy  of  Science 
In  Budapest. 

Norway:  Mr.  Finn  Moe,  Chairman  of  the 
Foreign  ASalrs  Commission  of  the  Norwegian 
Parliament    i Norwegian  Labor  Party). 

Rumania  Mr.  J.  Pass,  president  of  Radio 
Committee,  member  of  National  Council  of 
Peace:  Mr.  George  Ivascu,  university  profes- 
sor, chief  editor  of  Contemporandul,  vice 
president  of  Union  of  Journalist*. 

Poland:  Prof.  Oskar  Lange,  deputy 
chairman  of  the  council  of  state  of  the 
Polish  People's  Republic;  Prof.  Dr.  Stajilslav 
Kulczynskl.  deputy  chairman  of  the  council 
of  state  of  the  Polish  People's  Republic. 

Sxeden:  Senator  Gecrg  Brantlng  (SD); 
Senator   Bengtason    (Agrarian    Party). 

Yucoslavia:  KT.aden  Ivekovlc  president  of 
the  federal  assembly;  Milan  Vltorovlc.  secre- 
tary of  the  League  for  Peace.  Freedom,  and 
National  Independence;  Janez  StanovniL. 
deputy  director  of  the  Yugoslav  Institute  for 
World  Economy   and  Foreign  Policy. 

ORGANTZATTON 

(a)  Expenses:  The  expenses  of  the  con- 
ference are  being  shared  BO-50  between  the 
Western  and  Eastern  organizers  of  the  meet- 
ing. Most  of  the  Western  money  Is  being 
raised  In  Britain,  some  of  it  In  the  States, 
and  some  of  It  by  those  attending.  In  the 
sense  that  they  undertake  to  pay  their  own 
tickets  and  'or  hotel  expenses. 

In  exceptional  cases  the  Invitation  may 
cover  only  the  latter  and  not  fares.  But 
except  where  otherwise  specified  an  Invita- 
tion to  the  conference  comprises  return 
tickets  and  hotel  bills.  The  Conference 
fund  will  pay  for  entertainment  and  secre- 
tarial services.  These  services  and  the 
entertainment  will  t)e  organized  by  the 
British  Reception  Committee. 

(c)  Timetable:  The  conference  will  begin 
at  11  am.  on  Tueeday,  February  3,  and  sit 
until  12:46  In  one  of  the  committee  rooms  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  will  resume  at 
8  pjn.  and  sit  until  6  pjn. 

On  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  tbe  sltttngs 
will  be  from  10  30  to  12:80  In  tb«  mamlng 
and  from  3  p.in.  to  0  p.m.  In  the  afternoon. 
There  may  be  a  meeting  Friday  morning  at 
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•t  leaat  some  of  the  members  of  the  confer- 
ance  to  put  the  flnlshlng  touches  to  &  report 
for  publication  of  Its  proceedings,  or  even 
to  hold  A  press  conference  (see  below). 

(e)  Agenda:  The  theme  of  the  conference 
la  disarmament.  Including  Its  economic  uid 
political  aspects.  The  British  United  Na- 
tions Association's  report  on  "A  Policy  for 
Disarmament"  (of  which  the  Right  Hoi;or- 
able  Philip  Noel-Baker,  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, was  the  principal  author)  Is  being  sent 
to  all  those  attending  the  conference  »nd 
will  be  the  basis  of  discussion  on  the  llrst 
day.  which  will  be  devoted  to  "Dlsarina- 
ment — Technical  and  General,"  Mr.  P  J. 
Noel-Baker  will  himself  lead  this  discuss  on. 

On  the  second  day  the  conference  will  dis- 
cuss ••Disarmament — Its  Economic  Coi.se- 
quences  and  How  To  Meet  Them  by  Inter  aa- 
ttonal  Action." 

This  dlscxisslon  will  be  led  by  Dr  \  A. 
Arzumanian  and  a  summary  of  his  report 
will  be  circulated  as  long  In  advance  as  f<js- 
slble  to  tUl  those  attending  the  conference 
The  British  Council  for  the  Promotion  of 
International  Trade,  which  specializes  In 
Bast-West  trade  and  of  which  the  president 
Is  Lord  Boyd-Orr,  former  president  of  the 
World  Pood  and  Agricultural  Organlzatl'  n 
of  the  United  Nations,  has  promised  to  send 
a  well  qualified  person  from  among  Its  mem- 
bers   to   take    part    In    this    discussion. 

The  third  day  wUl  be  devoted  to  "The  Po- 
litical Corollary  to  Disarmament."  that  la. 
East-West  cooperation  In  operating  controls 
and  supervising  disarmament  and  disengage- 
ment agreements;  an  all-European  coUecive 
security  treaty;  the  creai.viii  of  a  nuc  ear 
weapon-free  and  foreign  troop-free  zone  in 
Europe;  German  unification.  Berlin,  an  J  a 
German  peace  treaty;  the  relation  of  these  ar- 
rangements to  the  rival  alliances  and  to  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  Mr  Pmn  .'vloe 
(see  below  t  will  lead  the  diECUs.-lon  on  .hLs 
topic.  A  group  of  British  Labor  Member?  of 
Parliament  may  embody  their  views  on  -.his 
subject  In  a  memorandum  circulated  to  eill 
those  attending  the  conference 

(f)  The  preparatory  committee:  The  pre- 
paratory committee,  appointed  by  the  :ast 
roundtable  meeting  (and  most  of  them  ;ilso 
by  the  first),  in  whose  name  Senator  Brant- 
iDg  Is  Issuing  the  InvltaUons.  are: 

M.  Paul  Anxlonnaz,  French,  ex-Mlnlater. 
PSA. 

Senator  G  Brantlng,  Swedish.  ex-Minister, 
SD 

M.  Pierre  Cot,  French,  ex-Mlnlster,  1  ^ft- 
wlng  Socialist 

Mr.  Hya  Ehrenburg,  Soviet  author  ind 
journalist,  member  of  the  Supreme  3>ivle-. 

Mr.  Ian  Mlkardo,  British.  ex-Member  of 
Parliament  and  former  member  of  the  >EC 
of  the  Labor  Party. 

Mr.  Finn  Moe,  Norwegian  Labor  Party.  ex- 
Minister.  chairman  of  the  Foreign  .MTilrs 
Commission  of  the  Norwegian  Parllamen:. 

Senator  Henri  RoUn,  Belgian,  ex -Minister. 

Mr.  K.  ZlUlacus,  British.  Labor  Me.T, ber 
Of  Parliament. 

(g)  Reception  committee:  The  BrUish  re- 
ception committee,  all  of  whose  members 
will  take  pkart  in  the  conference,  consist.',  of 
the  following  11  members: 

Mr.  T.  Drlberg,  Member  of  Parllamtmt, 
member  of  the  NEC  of  the  Labor  Par'.y  md 
of  the  foreign  affairs  group  of  the  Par.ia- 
mentary  Labor  Party. 

Lord  Farlngdon,  Labor  member  of  the  LCC. 

Mr  W.  Griffiths,  Member  of  Parllamimt, 
member  of  the  foreign  affairs  group  of  the 
Parliamentary  Labor  Party. 

Mr  Fred  Lee,  Member  of  Parliament,  mem- 
ber of  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  vice 
chairman  of  the  trade  union  group  .ind 
member  of  the  foreign  affairs  group  of  the 
Parliamentary  Labor  Party. 

Mr.  Ian  Mlkardo,  former  member  of  the 
NEC  of  the  Labor  Party  aocl  «z-Membei  ot 
Parliament. 
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Rt.  Hon.  P.  J.  Noel-Baker.  Member  of 
Parliament.  ex-Mlnlster,  former  member  of 
the  NEC  and  parliamentary  committee,  mem- 
ber of  the  foreign  affairs  group  of  the  Par- 
liamentary Labor  Party,  laureate  of  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize. 

Sir  Leslie  Plummer.  Member  of  Parliament, 
member  of  the  foreign  affairs  group  of  the 
Parliamentary  Labor  Party. 

Sydney  Silverman,  Member  of  Parliament, 
former  member  of  the  NEC  of  the  Labor 
Party,  member  of  the  foreign  affairs  group 
of  the  Parliamentary  Labor  Party 

Dr.  Barnet  Stress,  Member  of  Parllaxnent. 
chairman  of  the  arts  and  amenities  gruup 
and  member  of  the  foreign  affairs  group  of 
the  Parliamentary  Labor  Party 

Stephen  Swlngler,  Member  of  Parliament, 
member  of  the  defense  and  foreign  affairs 
groupw  of  the  Parliamentary  Labor  Party 

Konnl  Ziillacus.  Member  of  ParliAment. 
member  of  the  defease  and  foreign  affairs 
groups  of  the  Parliamentary  Labor  Party 

(h)  Chairmen  and  secretariat  The  names 
of  the  chairmen  f^r  the  first  aiid  third  days 
will  be  announced  l.iter.  L<jrd  B»  yd  Orr  '*111 
chair   the    second    day's   prcxreedii.gs 

The  secretary  of  the  conference  will  again 
be  Ml38  Jo  R.chard.S'.n.  The  secretariat  will 
work  at  1,5  Palace  Chamber«i.  Bridge  btrret, 
Westminster — 3  minutes'  walk  from  the 
House.  Tiiere  will  be  at  least  one  short- 
hand typist  and  one  trUlnguai  (English. 
French  and  Husslain  Interpreter  We  are 
trying  to  get  an  En»;Ush-German  Interpreter 
as  well 

(II  Pub;iv-:ty  and  minutes  Ser, -itor  Rrant- 
Ing  s  tett*»r  if  invltaiion.  approved  bv  the 
preparatory  committee,  contains  the  follow- 
ing passage 

•"The  February  meeting  will  be  of  the 
same  character  as  Its  two  predecessors  That 
Is.  those  attending  ;:  will  be  there  in  a  purely 
personal  and  individual  capacity  expr'-Mlng 
their  own  opinions  l"he  proceedings  will  be 
private,  altiiough  there  will  be  a  prelimicary 
statement  to  the  press,  as  there  was  last 
time,  announcing  that  tne  m^-etin^  is  takir.g 
place  what  Is  its  nature  and  purp<'>f>e  and 
who  Is  tak.ng  part  In  it.  At  the  end  of  the 
meeting  t;hose  taking  part,  again  as  was  the 
case  last  time,  will  decide  whether  they  wish 
to  make  a  press  statement  giving  an  account 
of  what  took  place,  Indicaiing  the  subjects 
discussed  and  the  main  currents  of  opinion 
expressed   in  relation  to  these  subjectjs    ■ 

With  the  agenda  and  timetable  of  the 
February  meoting.  the  participants  may  be 
asked  at  the  outset  to  consider  whether  there 
should  not  be  a  press  handout  on  the  lines 
suggested  In  the  passage  quoted  ab<;ve.  or 
even  a  sma.:  pr'-ss  confe.'erice.  at  the  er.d  of 
the  first,  second,  and  third  days  proceed- 
ings t.)s;ether  with  the  texu  of  the  d^xru- 
ments  discu.s&ed.  followed  on  the  Friday  hy 
a  full  summary  of  the  ground  covered  dur- 
ing the  whole  conference,  showing  the  area 
of  agreement,  the  differing  views  put  fur- 
ward  where  there  was  dlsagr<'ement.  aiid  any 
proposals  advanced  as  a  possible  way  to  bridge 
the  differences  This,  too.  should  preferably 
be  Issued  at  a  press  conference. 

In  View  of  the  number  of  people  taking 
part  this  time,  and  because  th'^re  will  be  no 
resolutions,  it  will  be  dlfflcult  to  summari.'.e 
the  proceedings  accurately  In  day-u.)-day 
communiques  and  or  In  a  final  report,  unless 
minutes  are  kept.  The  best  way  to  do  this  Is 
a  technical  problem  It  may  well  be  that  the 
first  meeting  of  the  coiiference  should  dev.jte 
some  time  to  a  discussion  of  the  question  of 
publicity  and  the  keeping  of  mlir.ites 

The  Impact  of  the  conference  on  public 
opinion  and  so.  ultimately,  on  the  policies  of 
governments  depends  on  the  F>olltlcal  caliber 
and  nimiberg  of  those  taking  part,  the  sub- 
jects discussed  and  the  quality  of  the  dis- 
cussions, the  publicity  given  to  its  prfjK;eed- 
LngB,  and  the  background  of  International 
events  and   public   interest. 


On  the  first  two  points  the  discussions 
promise  to  be  more  thorough  and  better 
organized,  with  more  well-known  public 
personalltlee  taking  part  than  In  the  pre- 
vious two  conferences  The  topics  are  the 
burning  Issues  of  the  day.  on  which  public 
attention  Is  being  concentruied  In  anticipa- 
tion of  the  summit  conference 

The  Western  participants  are  drawn  mostly 
fr"m.  the  broad  section  of  progressive,  non- 
r  .nimunlst  opinion  in  their  countries,  which 
is  more  or  less  critical  of  what  it  regards  as 
the  rigidity  and  narrowness  of  government 
fXJllcles.  impatient  uf  the  proiunged  dead- 
lock, and  anxious  to  find  a  way  out  of  the 
cold  war  and  the  dan,;ers  ^<l  the  nuclear 
wea[XjU3  race  The  February  meeting  la 
likely  to  confirm  the  experience  of  the  pre- 
vious two,  namely,  that  the  discussions  will 
reveal  a  very  substantial  measure  oi  a^free- 
meat  between  solutlorvs  which  a  wide  section 
of  opinion  in  the  West  would  regard  as  rea- 
sonable, and  FKjsltlons  the  Soviet  Union  and 
her  associates  might  be  prepared  to  accept 
by  way  of  compromise  For  the  Eastern 
participants,  of  course,  would  not  dep.irl 
from  the  basic  policies  of  their  governments 
But  as  they  were  there  In  an  unofflclal  ca- 
j'aci'y  expressing  only  their  own  fipinl ons. 
the  line  they  took  would  indicate  how  flex- 
ible and  conciliatory  their  Kf'Vernmenta 
mi^ht  reasonably  be  exported  to  become 
Kiven  the  pro,.pect  of  a  real  reapr)nee  from 
the  West 

l^vided  the  conference  Ij  bold  ab<-)ul  tak- 
ing the  risks  of  publicity.  Its  prr»cee<lirwr« 
could,  therefore,  arouse  considcrahie  interest 
and  receive  wide  news  coverage  and  editorial 
attention   in    the    p)rewi 

W;th  the  Western  governments  lining  up 
on  ptJiicles  that  almost  Kuarante*  deadlcKk 
at  tne  summ.t  conference  in  Mav  the  revela- 
tion that  there  are  hopeful  and  fea»lt>le  al- 
ternative policies  that  en)oy  widespread 
support  in  tHJth  East  and  West  and  wuuld 
almost  certainly  lead  It)  ajfreement.  could 
do  something  appre<lable  to  influence  public 
opinion  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  those 
determined  to  take  a  real  f^rst  step  to  dis- 
armament  and   p)eace   in    ItfSO. 

BRirv      BKXHIAPMICAL      BAC-KGSfttND      Dat*      on 
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George  Garland  Klrsteln  A  publisher  born 
In  n.ichester.  N  Y  .  on  December  10,  I'rfOt*  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  the  National  War  Ijibor 
Board.  1941  43;  director  of  Maiiagement-Km- 
ployee  Relations  Ir.c  .  1946  M.  executive  vlf-e 
president  of  the  Health  Insurance  Plan  of 
Oreater  New  York,  195a  55.  publisher  of  the 
Nation  since  1955. 

Jay  Orear  A  nuclear  physicist  born  In 
Chicago,  111  .  on  November  a.  1925  Research 
associate.  Institute  of  Nuclear  Studies.  Chi- 
cago. 1953  54:  lnstrucU)r  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 1954-66,  associate  professor.  Ojrnell. 
since  1967. 

Stewart  Meacham  Former  Methodist  min- 
ister, did  missionary  work  in  Africa.  Worked 
in  educational  aspects  of  American  labor 
movement.  Peace  education  directed  toward 
labor  movement  for  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice Committee.  Presently  director  of  Inter- 
national centers  program,  American  Friends 
Service  Committee. 

KUSSIA 

Alexander  Kornelchuk  A  writer  and  dr.-im- 
atlst  b<irn  In  1905  In  Ukraine  Uk.iinlan 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  In  1944  Deputy 
Peoples  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs  to 
1954;  active  In  Pan-Slav  M  vement  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Writers;  member  of  Central 
Committee  of  the  Comunlrst  Party;  I>eputy 
of  the  Supreme  Soviet;  holder  i  .f  five  .stalin 
Prizes  for  Literature  and  three  Orders  of 
Lenin. 

Anuchaban  Arzumanlan  Director  of  the 
In:t:tiite  of  World  Economies  and   Interna- 
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tlonal  Relations  and  editor  of  the  house 
organ  since  1966;  contributor  to  World  Marx- 
ist Review;  active  in  groups  Interested  in 
African  and  Asian  economic  problems,  cor- 
responding member  of  the  Commission  for 
Cultural  Affairs  and  Cultural  Cooperation. 
Ilya  Ehrer.burg  A  Russian  writer  born  in 
Moscow  in  1891  M°mber  of  the  Presidium 
of  the  U.S.S.R  Union  of  b.vlet  Writers, 
holder  of  three  Stalin  Prizes  and  the  Order 
at  Lenin.  Among  his  works  are  "The  Dream 
Factory"  (1923 1.  'The  Fall  of  Paris"  (1941), 
•Tlie  Storm"  (1947  i    and    'The  Thaw"  ( 1964 ) . 

CANADA 

Milton  Fowler  Gregg  B<^rn  In  New  Bruns- 
wick, Canada,  on  April  10  1892  Served  with 
the  Canadian  Army  In  World  War  I  and  II; 
Minister  of  Fisheries.  Canada  194-48.  Min- 
ister of  Veteran  Affairs.  1946  50,  Minister  of 
Labour,  1950-67. 

BIXCIUM 

Henri  RoUn  Born  In  Ghent  on  May  3  1891 
Secretary  of  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  1919; 
Belt;lum's  representative  to  Locarno  Confer- 
ence (1925'  Hague  cVinference  for  the  Codi- 
fication of  International  Law  {I930t,  San 
Francisco  Conference  il945i.  member  of 
Belgium  8  delegaUon  to  the  U  N  1948  mem- 
ber of  delegation  to  the  General  .Vsscmbly 
of  the  Council  of  Europe  since  1948:  presi- 
dent of  the  Commission  of  Juridical  Affairs 
of  the  Council  of  Euro;-*,  president  of  Bel- 
glum  Commission  of  Justice  Senator  since 
1932;   president  of  the  Senate.   1947-49 

r»ANce 

Paul  Anxlonnaz  B*  rn  1902  an  engineer 
and  former  officer  In  French  .Mr  Force  A 
deputy  In  the  Cham!->er  of  Deputies  and 
chairman  of  the  Natlona!  Defense  Committee 
In  the  peri'Xl  1946  51  Members  of  Radlcal- 
SoclaJIst  Party  (Middle-Left)  In  1966  was 
a  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Arm*d  Forces 

Eminarj'.ie:  IJ,ir  d'Astler  dr  Ifi  Vlgerie-  Bom 
1900  Prtim.ment  In  the  French  resistance 
during  W.  .rid  War  II  A  deputy  1946  1951. 
1966  58  Sometimes  caJle<J  a  fellow  trav- 
eler ■■  F)under  and  editor  of  the  dally 
Liberation,  a  "progressive"  paper,  sym- 
pathetic t^^i  communism  but  not  officially 
Communist  A  winner  of  the  Lenin  Prl«e  for 
Peace  In   1957 

Pierre  Blllotte:  Born  1906  A  career  army 
officer  with  rank  of  general  Resigned  In 
1960  Served  under  General  de  Gaulle  In 
World  War  II  Deputy.  1951  .S5  Minister  of 
National  Defense  In  1956  56  GaulUst  In 
political    sentiment 

Claude  Bourdet :  Born  1909  Member  of 
Resistance  Director  of  the  newspaper  C<ym- 
bat  (1947-60>  Founder  of  1  Otwervateur. 
later  Ftance-Ol>ser\  ateur  a  Leftist  paper 
usually  c<ppo«>cd  to  De  Gaulle  Participant  in 
Left -Socialist   ix)lltical   grouj-»s 

Pierre  Cot  B<jrn  1805  Before  World  War 
n  a  long  career  as  deputy  and  Mlnl-^ter  for 
Air  After  war  a  deputy,  1946-51  and  1956- 
68      A  I^fl-Wlng  Progresslste 

I  #o  Hanion  Born  19C8  In  Resi.«t  .-iiice 
Formerly  a  public  official  in  Paris  Member 
of  French  Senate,  1946-58  Lately  a  profes- 
sor   of    law.      Left    In    political    sympathy. 

Jean -Jacques  Servan  Schreiber  Born  1924 
Well-known  Journalist,  at  one  time  on  Le 
Monde  Codtrector  of  weekly  L'Elxpresf  since 
1953. 

rrALT 

•       Ug  )  Barbesaghl:  Communist  Party  deputy 
frc.m   Milan 

Rlccardo  Lombardl  An  engineer  born  In 
Sicily  In  1901.  Prefect  of  Mila^.  1944-46; 
Minister  of  Transport.  1945-1946.  P  S.I. 
deputy  since  1946 

SWrDKN 

George  Brantlng:  A  lawyer  born  In  1887 
In  Stockholm  Member  of  Stockholm  City 
Council.  1927-38.  member  of  the  Labor  Party 
board  In  Stockholm;  member  of  the  Swedish 
Refugee    Commissluu,    piesently    member   of 


the   Social  Democratic  Party;    Senator  since 
1931. 

Torsten  Bengtson  •  Bom  In  1914;  aurtive 
In  the  Agrarian  Party  since  1936;  executive 
secretary  of  the  Agrarian  Party,  1951-53; 
editor  of  Agrarian  Party  newspaper;  Senator 
since  1950.  member  of  the  Swedish  delega- 
tion  to   the   Va    since    1952. 

Tt'GOSLAVlA 

Janez  Stanovnik:  Director  of  Yugoslav 
Institute  of  Internation.^l  Relations  and 
World  Economy,  Yugoslav  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations;  member  of  the  Foreign  Min- 
istry under  old  regime;  has  been  in  United 
States  several   times 

Dr  Mladen  I\pkovic  Chairman  of  the  Ffd- 
eral  Chamber  of  Parliament,  former  Arab:i6- 
sador  U  I'uily  and  West  Germany,  former 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations:  docior 
of  law 

Milan  Vitorovlc:  Formerly  JournaUst  In 
London  and  PuriB.  Presently  chief  editor  of 
Borba,  president  of  Leftgue  for  Peace  and 
Equality  Among  All  People 

Mr  Kaftu  Bulalc  i  Boo-Ue-ltch^  :  Former 
Yugoslav  Ambassador  to  Burma;  chief  editor 
of  the  Journal  Socialism,  active  in  Yugoslav 
IX'litlcal  organization  called  Socialist  Al- 
liance of  Working  People  of  Yugoslavia. 

POLAND 

Mr  Kulc7:ynfikl:  Deputy  chairman  of  "-he 
Polish  Sejm  or  Parliament  I*rofessor  of  IfiW. 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party,  one  of 
the  non-Communist  parties  In  the  govern- 
ing coalition  Member  of  the  Polish  Acsid- 
emy  of  Science  and  the  Polish  State  Council. 

Oscar  Lange  Economist,  trained  In  Poland 
Taught  economics  at  University  of  Chicago 
for  many  years  before  becoming  Polish  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations  shortly  after  World  War  II  Re- 
turned to  Poland  after  the  Communist  take- 
over Presently,  chief  of  the  Government 
Planning  Commisfiion,  an  advisory  b<xly 
concerned   with   economic   planning. 

WEST  CCRMANT 

ICloppenbure  Helnnch  Ferdinand  Otto- 
D  D  ,  High  Consistory,  commissioner  for 
catechistic  and  sociological  questions  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  In  l>>rtmund.  since  11*53. 
Born  May  10.  1903  1945  53  Hlph  Con^sU- 
tory  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church. 
Oldenburg  1947  .^O-  Gemian  secretary  of 
the  Refugee  Commission  of  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  Geneva  Member  of  World 
Church  Conference.  Amglerdsm.  1948.  Evin- 
•toD  1950.  Chairman  of  the  German  bra:ich 
of  the  International  Recorrlli.'itlon  Fedfra- 
tion.  Special  Interests:  Et-umenlcal  qvies- 
tlons.  sociology,   refugee  qutsticns 


Proposfd    CONStNSTTS    or    Third    EAPT-Wr.ST 
Poi-NDTArii  C'oNfrjiENCK.  Pauacx  of  West- 

MINSTLK.     F^BRUART     2-4.     1960 

(Charles  O    Portxb  and  Jay  Orear  I 

We  agree: 

1  That  our  civilization  cannot  survive 
another  major  war 

2  That  drastic  reductions  in  arms  luid 
armed  forces  are  immediately  necessary  to 
prevent  war 

3  That  the  early  abolition  of  nuc'.ear 
weapons  Is  lm[>eratlve. 

Therefore,  we  urge: 

1.  That  Immediate  and  widely  publicized 
specific  plans  lor  these  reductions  and  Bbo- 
lltlon.  with  dependable  inspection  and  ver- 
ification, be  launched  by  the  10-Natlon  Dis- 
armament Committee  In  March  In  Geneva; 
and  that  minutes  be  widely  and  Immediately 
dlBsemlnated:  and  that  these  plans  and  nec- 
essary technical  studle*  be  presented  for 
amendment  and  enactment  as  feasible  at  the 
summit  conference  In  M.iy  in  Paris  alter  con- 
sultation through  the  Unlt^'d  Nations  with 
all  other  nations,  including  China. 

2  That  without  delay,  following  the  exe- 
cution of  this  treaty,  United  N.=itions  Inspec- 
tors  be   permitted   un^inpedeu   access   at    all 


times  in  all  places  except  for  certain  desig- 
nated restricted  areas  less  than  100  square 
kilometers  each,  which  areas  will  be  open  to 
Inspection  later  according  to  an  agreed 
schedule. 

3  That  all  nations  prc«notc  Intensive  stud- 
ies and  public  discussions  of  proposals  to 
revise  the  United  Nations  Charter;  and  that 
they  agree  to  the  convening  of  a  charter  re- 
view conference  before  the  end  of  1962. 

4  That  the  Geneva  nuclear  test  cessation 
conference  be  req|iested  to  direct  their 
scientific  committee  to  help  break  the  pres- 
ent East-West  deadlock  by  considering  at 
once  whether  or  not  reliable  detection  of 
small  underground  nuclear  teste  can  be  ade- 
quately achieved  by  adding  a  number  of 
small  auxiliary  seismic  stations  which,  if 
necessary,   could    be   unmanned. 


A  Working  Paper 

(By  Alexander  Korneitchuk  and  Ilya 
Elhrenburg  i 

Repre-entatives  of  the  public  opinion  of 
14  r.ailons  met  for  unofficial  East-West  talks 
and  as  a  result  of  3-day  discussion  of  various 
problems  connected  to  disarmament  agreed 
that  the  world  public  opinion  be  Informed  as 
to  the  following: 

1  The  only  way  to  prevent  a  nuclear  catas- 
trophe is  to  insure  comprehensive,  general, 
and   controlled  disarmament 

2.  The  10-natlon  Disarmament  Committee, 
the  Summit  Conference,  the  United  Nations 
Organization,  as  well  as  an  aJl-in  interna- 
tional co;iference.  Including  China,  should 
Immedlate'y  get  down  to  discussing  the 
various  constructive  proposals  for  different 
stages  of  general,  total,  and  controlled  dis- 
armument 

3  To  insure  a  successful  outcome  of  the 
present  negotiations,  to  bring  about  a  favor- 
able atmosphere  lor  disarmament  talks,  and 
t-o  prevent  further  poisoning  of  the  world 
with  new  nuclear  explosions,  the  members  of 
the  meeting  deem  11  absolutely  Imperative 
that  the  Geneva  negotiations  without  fur- 
ther delay,  come  to  an  agreement  on  the 
banning  of  all  kinds  of  nuclear  weapons 
tests,  bearing  In  mind  that  scientific  authorl- 
tlee  in  ail  countries  testify  to  the  feaEiblllty 
of  an  effective  control  of  such  an  agreement. 

4  The  reconversion  of  the  war  economy 
on  civilian  lines  as  a  result  of  disarmament 
can  be  assisted  by  International  economic 
cooperation,  and  the  expansion  of  commerce 
between  East  and  West,  and  large-scale  aid 
to  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world 

6  The  task  of  world  opinion  In  the  coming 
crucial  months  should  be  to  facilitate  the 
negotiations,  to  remove  all  the  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  agreement,  and  X^'  dispel  the  at- 
mtifphcre  to  mistrust  created  by  the  cold 
war. 

6.  The  enormous  accumulation  of  out- 
standing and  urgent  International  problems 
requires  a  continuous  series  of  negotiations 
on  all  levels,  from  regular  mee*  Ings  of  heads 
of  government,  down  to  regular  gatherings 
of    representatives   of    public    opinion 

We,  members  of  the  East -West  round- 
table  meeting  held  at  the  P,tl  .cc  of  Westmin- 
ster uree  world  public  opinion  to  do  every- 
tJilnp  possible  to  help  Inaugurate  a  new  era 
in  International  affairs 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr  BAILEY.  On  the  basis  of  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks  and  the  discussion 
made,  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  is  in 
favor  of  admitting  Red  China  to  the 
Unit^ed  Nations. 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  have  been  in  favor  of 
China  taking  China's  place  in  the  United 
Nations  ever  since  1954.  I  believe  the 
United  Nations  should  be  a  forum  where 
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•n  nftt^«»*  get  toffether,  good  or  bad,  to 
try  to  aattto  their  differences. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Will  the  geniktnaa 
yield  further? 

Mr.  PORTER.    Tes;  I yfeUL 

til.  BAILEY.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  the  admission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions would  change  their  present  ttiink- 
Ing  and  present  activity? 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  do  not  think  so;  no, 
•Ir. 

Iti.  BAILEY.  Do  you  not  think  they 
would  be  troublonakers  within  the 
United  Nations? 

Mr.  PORTER.  They  are  troublemakers 
today.  The  United  Nations  ought  to  in- 
clude all  nations  of  the  world,  especially 
the  ones  that  have  the  most  people.  If 
we  are  going  to  have  peace,  we  havi;  got 
to  deal  with  China.  The  report  pre- 
sented to  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee sets  that  out. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  would  like  to  s«.y  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  they  will 
never  be  admitted  to  the  United  Na  Jons 
on  the  vote  of  the  gentleman  from,  the 
Third  District  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  know  there  is  creat 
dispute  on  this  issue.  I  hope  we  will  tiave 
%  chance  to  debate  the  matter  further. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


THE  FARM  PROBLEM 

The  SPEAKEil  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  orc'.er  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Pklly]  is 
recogntoed  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Anner- 
Ican  people  are  fed  up  with  the  present 
outmoded  agricultural  price  support  pro- 
grams. Dissatisfaction  with  their  in- 
effectiveness and  huge  cost  is  gro'?tng. 
Both  the  farmers  and  likewise  those  who 
live  In  cities  cannot  understand  why 
Congress  does  not  show  some  courage 
and  come  to  grips  with  the  problems. 

Some  so-called  experts  say  the  solu- 
tion is  to  raise  the  level  of  supports; 
others  say  the  opposite.  But  I  believe. 
and  I  am  convinced  the  vast  majority  of 
citizens  agree,  the  only  real  solutiori  lies 
in  discontinuing  Government  acreage 
and  price  controls  entirely  and  returning 
the  management  of  apiculture  to  the 
farmers  themselves.  To  me,  continuing 
farm  prosperity  carmot  exist  in  defiance 
Of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 

The  present  program  is  the  costliest 
failure  in  history  and  under  It  no  one 
has  benefited.  Net  farm  Incomi;  Is 
down;  Government -held  surpluses  con- 
tinue to  grow;  and  meanwhile  the  tax- 
payers of  the  Nation,  including  the  f  6.rm- 
crs,  have  been  contributing  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars  a  year  to  continje  a 
wartime  emergency  plan  that  over  and 
over  again  has  proved  Itself  unsound, 
uneconomical,  and  progressively  a  flop. 

Congress,  Mr.  Speaker,  should  face  up 
to  reality  ar»d  bol<ny  terminate  this  sorry 
business.  The  economy  of  the  farm 
families  of  America  Is  too  importart  to 
the  city  dwellers  for  Congress  to  jeop- 
ardize agriculture  and  allow  the  Federal 
bureaucrats  to  make  all  the  decisions 
that  the  Individual  self-reliant  farmer 
could  do  far  better  for  himself. 

The  domestic  and  world  market  prices 
of  surplus  commodities  will  remain  de- 


pressed as  long  as  a  huge  surplus  hangs 
over  the  market.  Iheref ore.  the  sur- 
pluses held  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
CtHlxamtion  are  the  key  to  the  problem. 
I  mention  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  invent<HT  under  a  plan  so 
as  not  to  disrupt  normal  marketing. 
Under  my  bill  I  provide  for  cwnplete 
repeal  of  price  support  subsidies  but 
cushion  the  effect  on  prices  of  edible 
products  by  removing  the  surplus  from 
the  domestic  market  through  authori- 
zation of  a  greatly  expanded  "food  for 
peace"  program  of  donatloris  to  hungry 
people.  My  plan  Is  to  donate  food  to  any 
nation  which  has  a  nutrition  deficiency 
in  its  per  capita  consumption.  However, 
in  order  not  to  disrupt  world  markets  I 
provide  that  recipient  nations  must  give 
assurance  not  to  reduce  their  normal 
expenditures  for  such  food  oommodlUee. 

I  would  donate  all  our  surpluses  and 
pay  the  cost  of  freight  under  a  means 
that  would  assure  that  the  food  sets  to 
hungry  people  without  Individual  or  gov- 
ernment profiteering.  My  bill  would 
continue  existing  domestic  relief  dona- 
tions and  also  authorize  loans  or  grants 
to  relocate  any  small  or  substaiulard 
farmers  who  could  not  continue  farming 
in  the  absence  of  a  price  support  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  Is  like  a 
man  who  has  a  bear  by  the  tail — we  have 
not  dared  let  go. 

Here  Is  a  dynamic  and  bold  plan  which 
will  serve  a  double  purpose.  As  condi- 
tions are  today  in  the  world  It  Is  difficult 
to  justify  overabundance  to  the  point 
where  food  spoils  in  one  country  while 
elsewhere  on  the  earth  there  is  starva- 
tion. This  massive  charitable  gesture  In 
a  cold-war  world  could  make  us  friends. 
But  even  If  it  did  not  make  friends,  my 
proposal  would  terminate  the  farm  pro- 
gram and  restore  our  own  Nation  to  a 
sound  basis  of  free  enterprise  economics. 
It  would  end  the  annual  cost  and  stor- 
age charges  to  the  US.  consumer  and 
taxpayer  of  |5  billion  per  annum. 

Congress  must  act.  The  people  of 
America  want  an  end  of  the  farm  mess. 
I  invite  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  to 
schedule  hearings  on  my  bill  to  end 
farm  subsidies  and  restore  a  free  econ- 
omy to  the  farmers  of  America. 

The  surpliis  farm  commodities  In  Gov- 
ernment Inventory  or  under  loan  exceed 
$9  billion.  The  cost  of  storage,  han- 
dling, and  Interest  on  these  stocks  ex- 
ceeds a  billion  doUars  a  year.  Let  us 
bring  this  fia.sco  to  an  end. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  certainly  subscribe 
to  the  statement  of  my  colleague  in  re- 
spect to  eliminating  this  procram  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  I  also  concur  in  his 
hope  that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
will  hold  hearings  on  the  bill  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Does  not  the  gentleman  agree  with  me 
that  one  of  the  great  damaging  effects 
of  the  existing  farm  proeram  Is  that  it 
has  grown  to  the  extent  that  it  now  re- 


quires the  payment  of  $8  billion  a  year 
storage  to  take  care  of  the  surplus?  Not 
only  that,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  also 
causes  the  poorer  people  of  this  country 
to  pay  more  for  the  very  things  they 
need  to  put  on  their  tables  to  eat.  Is 
not  that  true? 

Mr  PELLY.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  I  have  Introduced 
legislation  that  I  hope  will  solve  this 
problem.  I  certauilo  would  yield  to 
many  In  their  knowledge  of  agriculture, 
and  I  would  want  anyone  with  such 
knowledge  to  contribute  through  hear- 
ings and  testimony  on  my  bill,  but  I 
would  Uke  to  have  it  considered. 

Mr  BECKER.  Is  it  not  also  a  fact 
that  there  is  not  a  Member  of  the  House 
who  wants  to  legislate  against  the  farm 
communities  of  the  country  in  any  way. 
shape  or  manner,  and  that  we  wish  to 
do  tha«;e  thmgs  that  will  help  them,  but 
they  must  be  realistic  In  their  nature* 

Mr  PELLY  I  am  glad  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  believe  those  who  do  not 
live  on  the  farms  now  recognise  their 
dependence  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
farmers  for  their  own  welfare,  and  I 
believe  that  the  people  in  the  cities 
have  just  as  much  a  stake  In  helping 
the  farmer  as  the  farmer  does  hlnwelf. 

Mr  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman   yield? 

Mr  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL  I  certainly  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  pro- 
posal as  embodied  In  the  bill  he  has  in- 
troduced 

It  might  be  of  Interest  to  the  gentle- 
man to  know  that  in  my  own  congres- 
sional district  In  Illinois,  which  inci- 
dentally IS  half  rural  and  half  urban, 
last  fall  in  meetlr\gs  with  various  county 
farmer  organizations  we  kicked  around 
a  number  of  proposal.":,  one  of  which  was 
a  variation  of  what  the  gentleman  pro- 
poses to  do  It  was  surprising  to  learn 
when  asking  the  farmers  forthnghtly 
what  kind  of  a  program  they  would  like, 
to  have  support  in  my  district  for  this 
kind  of  propoeal.  If  the  bulk  of  the 
Cuznraodity  Credit  Corporation  surplus 
now  were  sealed  off,  we  asked  them, 
would  you  be  willing,  Mr.  Parmer,  to  go 
back  to  the  free  system  you  once  en- 
joyed? With  but  few  exceptions 
throughout  my  district  the  answer  was 
yes.  we  would  like  to  take  a  crack  at  it 
becau.se  up  to  this  time  in  all  the  things 
tiie  Coi^ress  has  boen  trying  to  tell  us 
what  we  should  or  should  not  do  we  have 
just  gotten  ourselves  further  mired  down 
into  surplu.-es  from  which  we  cannot 
fight  our  way  out  of  any  more. 

Mr.  PELLY  I  think  a  lot  of  us  rec- 
ocmize  the  deep  intorp.st  in  problems  of 
the  farmers  of  tiie  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr  MICHEL  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman s  remarks. 

Furthermore,  we  are  going  to  have  an- 
other big  farm  meeting  in  my  district 
within  another  week  or  .V)  in  which  the 
comLined  croups  will  get  together.  We 
will  then  explore  more  fully  this  prc^- 
posal.  and  I  will  be  glad  to  bring  up  the 
bill  that  the  gentleman  has  Introduced 
and  see  what  sentiment  there  Is  among 
thi.s  eroup  for  his  legl.slation  which  I 
think  has  a  great  deal  of  merit. 
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Mr.  PELLY.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  that  I  have  been 
very  sympathetic  toward  the  program  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  moving 
away  from  acreage  and  price  controls. 
I  cannot  see  where  the  Congress  is  will- 
ing to  give  the  Secretary  what  he  wants. 
My  bill  would  terminate  subsidies,  yet 
keep  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
surplus  out  of  the  domestic  or  foreign 
markets,  in  order  to  protect  that  which 
would  remain  in  the  way  of  a  farm  pro- 
gram where  the  farmer  would  be  man- 
ajs'lng  It  himself. 

Mr.  MICHEL  The  cost  of  storage 
runs  anywhere  from  $300  U)  $400  million 
a  year 

Mr.  PELLY  I  think  It  would  be  more 
than  that.  I  believe  the  cost  is  about 
a  million  and  a  half  dollars  a  day. 

Mr  MICHEL  That  is  true.  Still  if 
we  were  to  seal  it  off  and  continue  to 
spend  that  amount  for  storage,  it  would 
be  considerably  less  than  the  $3.9  billion 
which  is  requii-ed  to  support  the  prices 
under  the  present  program.  It  would 
be  a  good  bargain  in  the  end. 

Mr  PELLY.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man many  of  us  in  the  House  would  like 
to  see  these  farm  subsidies  discontinued. 
Many  of  us  would  be  willing  to  see  the 
surplus  food  that  exists  go  to  other  peo- 
ples around  the  earth  to  keep  them  from 
starving,  in  lieu  of  some  of  the  foreign 
aid  programs  w  hlch  we  have  heard  about 
and  which  do  not  s?em  to  have  been 
very  effective  We  have  had  many  ex- 
amples of  foreign  aid  where  there  has 
been  strong  criticism  If  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  can  work  out  a  plan  to 
give  away  our  surpluses  and  do  so  under 
such  a  plan  which  would  provide  that 
the  nations  who  are  recipients  would  not 
discontinue  their  present  purchases, 
then,  of  course,  the  world  market  could 
not  be  hurt  and  our  friends  in  Canada 
and  other  nations  who  grow  wheat  and 
other  commodities  would  not  be  hurt. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments. 


throughout  the  entire  Umted  States  and 
the  world  for  his  stirring  composition, 
"Dixie  " 

Not  many  people  are  aware.  I  am  sure, 
that    "Dixie"    was    one    of    the    Great 
Emancipator's  favorite  tunes.    Abraham 
Lincoln  considered  this  one  of  the  great 
songs  ever  to  be  composed. 

It  was  typical  of  Lincoln  that  he  should 
be  above  partisanship  in  his  expressed 
appreciation  of  this  great  marching  song 
of  the  Confederacy,  even  In  the  darkest 
years  of  our  Nation's  history. 

I  like  to  feel  that  Lincoln's  enthusiasm 
for  Dixie"  transcended  its  immediate 
connotation,  and  that  he  recognized  it 
for  what  it  wa.s — an  American  ballad,  by 
an  American  composer,  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, and  for  all  time. 

The  mail  I  received  last  year  in  re- 
sponse to  my  efforts  to  have  Issued  a 
commemorative  stamp  honoring  "Dixie" 
fully  bears  out  my  theory  on  Lincoln's 
Uioughts  on  the  song. 

Hundreds  of  individuals,  patriotic 
organizations,  and  civic  groups  ap- 
plauded the  suggestion  of  a  commemora- 
tive stamp  The  letters  came  not  only 
from  southerners,  as  might  be  expected, 
but  from  northerners,  easterners,  and 
westerners  as  well 

I  still  have  hope  that  the  Post  OfBce 
Department  Citizen's  Stamp  Advisory 
Committee,  as  we  approach  the  centen- 
nial of  the  great  confiict  t)etween  the 
States,  will  include  "Dixie"  among  the 
commemorative  stamps. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Civil  War  Centerinlad 
Conmiission  has  proposed  for  the  cen- 
tennial years  of  1961-65  commemorative 
stamps  covering  30  of  the  major  Civil 
War  battles.  They  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  selections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  closing  chapter 
of  the  history  of  the  Civil  War,  I  again 
offer  "Dixie  "  as  a  commemorative  stamp, 
the  symbol  of  peace  and  brotherhood 
throughout  our  Umon  for  all  time. 


CIVIL  WAR  COMMEMORATIVE 
STAMPS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr  Levering i  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr  LEVERING  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  again  prepare  to  pay  homage  to  the 
memory  of  President  Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  Great  Emancipator,  on  the  151st  an- 
niversary of  his  birth.  On  this  occasion 
last  year  Carl  Sandburg,  the  great  writer 
and  humanitarian,  addressed  the  joint 
session  smd  held  us  spellbound.  The 
Army  Band  and  the  Merchant  Marine 
Chorus  provided  the  musical  selections 
and  outstanding  was  the  strain  "Dixie" 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this  occasion  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  "Dixie"  was 
written  just  100  years  ago  last  spring, 
and  that  its  beloved  author.  Uncle  Dan 
Emmett,  was  born  and  died  in  my  dis- 
trict. 

Uncle  Dan  was  well  known  to  thou- 
sands In  his  native  Moimt  Vernon.  He 
is  remembered  affectionately  In  the 
hearts    of    countless    other    thousands 


BILL  TO  PLUG  TAX  LOOPHOLES 

Mr  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  DingellI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

The  SPEABIER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  five  bills  to  plug  tax  loop- 
holes. 

The  first  outlaws  payment  of  oil  and 
gas  depletion  allowance  on  gas  and  oil 
drawn  from  the  ground  outside  of  the 
United  States. 

If  the  Umted  States  needs  to  stimulate 
domestic  production  as  we  are  told,  and 
this  is  the  excuse  for  the  continuance  of 
the  gas  and  oil  depletion  allowance,  then 
there  is  no  reason  why  this  loophole 
should  continue  to  be  applied  to  gas  and 
oil  produced  outside  of  the  United  States. 
EInactment  of  this  bill  would  save  the 
United  States  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  and  Just  how  much  is  impossible 
to  estimate  exactly  according  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion. 


The  second  bill  would  reduce  the  de- 
pletion allowance  on  oil  and  gsis,  the  most 
outrageous  tax  loophole  of  all. 

To  show  how  the  gas  and  oil  depletion 
allowance  operates,  the  oil  op)erator,  after 
having  met  all  expenses  and  having 
written  off  75  percent  to  90  percent  of  the 
capital  investment  for  the  first  year,  is 
permitted  under  this  loophole  to  deduct 
27 '"J  percent  of  gross  revenue  up  to  50 
p>ercent  of  net  income  for  the  life  of  the 
producing  well.  The  biggest  inequity  is 
m  the  fact  that  the  27 'i  percent  deple- 
tion allowance  lasts  not  just  for  the 
period  required  to  recover  capital  invest- 
ment but  for  the  entire  life  of  the  pro- 
ducing oil  or  gas  well. 

The  average  oil  company  under  this 
pays  only  one-third  the  tax  rate  of 
other  companies  earning  the  same 
amount  of  gross  income  in  the  manu- 
facturing or  retail  field  or  other  Industry. 

In  one  instance  a  gas  and  oil  operator 
with  an  income  of  some  $13  million  over 
a  period  of  5  years  paid  only  a  total  of 
$80,000  in  income  taxes,  or  two-thirds  of 
1  percent  of  his  income. 

The  bill  Will  not  affect  the  depletion 
allowance  for  Individuals  and  compaxiles 
which  have  a  gross  Income  of  less  than 
$1  million  a  year.  This  Is  to  protect 
small  royalty  owners,  farmers  who  get 
royalty  rights  for  their  land,  and  other 
operators  earning  less  than  $1  million  a 
year. 

Concerns  which  do  between  $1  million 
and  $5  million  worth  of  business  a  year 
win  have  their  depletion  allowance  re- 
duced from  27 1^  percent  to  21  percent,  a 
very  modest  reduction  in  the  excessive 
tax  benefits  under  this  loophole. 

Those  who  do  more  than  $5  million  a 
year  business  will  find,  under  my  bill, 
their  depletion  allowance  reduced  to  15 
percent. 

The  third  bill  I  introduced  provides 
for  elimination  of  the  so-called  dividend 
credit  deduction,  a  loophole  placed  in  the 
tax  laws  by  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion in  1954.  Under  this  provision  the 
first  $50  received  from  dividends  is  tax 
free  and  then  an  additional  4  percent  of 
dividends  received  is  deducted  from  the 
actusil  tax  owed  by  the  recipient  of 
dividends. 

This  is  a  form  of  rank  preferential 
treatment  to  those  who  receive  income 
without  effort  and  is  discriminatory  in 
the  extreme  against  the  wage  earner  and 
the  salaried  worker.  Thus  a  man  who 
earns  $10,000  a  year  from  wages  will  pay 
20  percent  more  taxes  than  the  man 
who  receives  the  same  income  from  divi- 
dends without  working. 

RepeaUng  this  particular  loophole 
would  increase  the  Government  income 
by  some  $400  miUion  per  year. 

The  next  bill  requires  withholding  at 
the  source  for  dividends  and  interest,  the 
same  treatment  as  is  presently  requix-ed 
for  wages  and  salaries. 

Conservatively,  the  Government 
should  receive  imder  this  proposal  sc«ie 
$750  million  per  year  now  evaded. 

The  last  proix)sal  would  eliminate  ex- 
travagant deductions  for  entertairunent 
that  corpKjrations  now  make.  Such  de- 
ductions include  tickets  to  the  theater. 
huntiiig  Icdjes,  upkeep  of  yachts,  trips 
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abroad,  and  expensive  nightclub  and 
other  entertainment. 

This  should  net  the  Treasury  some 
$800  million  a  year. 

The  total  saving  to  the  taxpayers 
would  be  upward  of  $2.25  billion  U  these 
bills  beccxne  law. 

The  proceeds  of  this  sort  of  a  program 
could  provide  tax  relief  to  those  in  the 
low -income  brackets  by  raising  the  in- 
dividual exemption  from  $600  to  $700  or 
$800.  a  tax  cut  which  would  benefit  the 
lower  and  middle  Income  groups. 

The  money  could  also  be  devoted  to 
reducing  the  national  debt  and  so  save 
the  taxpayers  a  large  amount  of  the  al- 
most $9  billion  we  propose  to  pay  in  in- 
terest: or  the  money  could  be  devoted 
to  aid  to  depressed  areas,  medical  re- 
search, urban  renewal,  hospitals,  class- 
rooms, and  better  roads,  things  badly 
needed  by  our  people. 


DOUBLETALK  OR  CONFUSION  OR 
BOTH 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mttltkr]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

RSCORD. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  election 
time  is  almost  upon  us  and  bls  the  cam- 
paign gets  under  way  we  will  find  the 
Republican  Party  taking  both  sides  of 
every  Issue. 

The  latest  example:  New  York  State 
Governor  Rockefeller  is  urging  the  US. 
Congress  to  reject  President  Eisen- 
hower's suggestion  to  continue  the  tax 
on  telephones  which  is  due  to  expire  on 
July  1,  1960.  Governor  Rockefeller  does 
not  urge  that  we  reject  the  tax  on  a 
national  level  because  it  is  a  bad  tax. 
or  an  unfair  tax,  or  an  unnecessary  tax. 
which  is  all  true.  It  was  a  nuisance  tax 
imposed  as  a  war  emergency  measure 
with  the  promise  that  it  would  be  re- 
pealed at  the  earliest  possible  time  It 
has  now  been  repealed  but  our  Presi- 
dent says  we  should  reimpose  it.  The 
Republican  Governor  of  New  York  urges 
that  we  reject  the  tax  on  the  national 
level  for  the  sole  and  selfish  purpose  he 
has  in  mind  of  permitting  him  to  impose 
the  same  tax  on  the  people  of  New  York. 
He  can  give  no  sound  or  logical  reason 
for  that  recommendation. 

Strange  as  It  may  seem,  we  find  the 
New  York  Republican  State  chairman. 
L.  Judson  Morhouse.  taking  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  position  diametrically  op- 
posed to  his  Governor,  the  titular  leader 
of  the  Republican  Party  in  the  State  of 
New  York. 

At  a  Lincoln  Day  dinner  of  the  Scho- 
harie County  Republicans.  Mr.  Morhouse 
said  that  another  increase  in  State  taxes 
would  be  "financially  imprudent  and  po- 
litically impossible."    I  agree  with  hun. 


THE  FARM  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BAILET.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas    [Mr.   BreidingI    may  ex- 
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tend  his  remiu-ks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rxcou)  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcord.  I  would  Like  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  to  a  reso- 
lution dealing  with  the  farm  program 
adopted  by  the  Hiehland  Farmers  Union 
Local,  meeting  at  Haven.  Kans  ,  on  Jan- 
uary 13.  1960. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

"Wherea*  the  present  situation  and  outl'Vik 
for  atcrlculture  Is  grttlng  •ertoua  for  tHe 
Nation's  farniers;   ar.d 

"Wliereaa  importation  of  meats  In  tMa 
country   Is  breaking    the  livestock    men.    and 

"Whereas  farmers  must  have  lower  interest 
rates  to  enable  thera  to  hold  outo  their 
farms    Theref'^re  be  it 

"Resolvrd.  That  we  the  members  of  the 
HlghLind  Farmers  Union  I,<>cal  Reno  County 
thla  6th  of  February  1960.  d  )  petition  that 
Congrese  give  serlou*  coneldersition  and  enact 
emergency  legislation  to  pull  farm  prices 
up  to  not  lesa  than  100  pterceut  full  parity 
price  supports. 

"Re'iotv^d,  That  farm  policies  should  b« 
directed  to  preservation  of  the  family-size 
farm  and  price  supports  be  maintained  on 
farm  commodities; 

'Re^oiteti,  That  high  Interest  rates  be  re- 
duced to  save  tr.e  r&rmers  from  putti:ig  more 
of  their  shrinking  Income  Into  high  interest 
chart;  es" 

The  foregoing  reanlutlon  was  adapted  by 
unanlm^'U.-?  vote  of  members  attending  -^ur 
Highland  ParmTs  Union  Local  meeting  at 
Haven  on  January  31     IP'W 

Wkltol  Back. 

Mount  Hopz,  Kans 

Mrt    AJtTRtTK  BUiCK.. 

Secrelarj/. 
Havkn    K.*ns. 


HON  FRANCIS  E  WALTER 

AWARDED  GOLD  MEDAL  OP 
MERIT  BY  VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN 
WARS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr  BAIIJ:Y.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  F*lood!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RxcoRD  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

The  SPEAKER.  I.s  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  gives  me 
a  great  deal  of  personal  plea.sure  and  sat- 
isfaction to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  latest  in  a  long  series  of  hon- 
ors that  have  been  bestowed  upon  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  the  great 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Honorable 
Peancis  E.  W.\ltei.  This  latest  cita- 
tion was  presented  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Waltir]  by  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  its  coveted  gold  medal  of  merit, 
for  his  long  and  distinguished  service  in 
behalf  of  national  security,  for  his  co- 
authorship  of  the  Walter-McCarran  Act, 
for  his  outstanding  performance  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  and,  finally,  for  his 
introduction  of  the  measure  which  i^ave 


the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Its  con- 
gressional charter.  I  wish  to  warmly 
cx>ngratulate  Chairman  Waltxr  for  this 
outstanding  honor  and  recognition  given 
to  him  by  the  great  Veterar;*  of  Foreign 
Wars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing citation: 

V'rrzxANB   or   Pokcicm    Wajis   or   rai   Ui«rrxo 
STArra 

O'lld  medal  nt  merit  and  this  citation 
awardefl  Uj  Hrm  Franks  E  WAi.n3i.  Member, 
H  /use  of  Kt^presenlatlvcs,  V  S  Congress,  for 
the  15th  CongTesBlonal  District.  State  of 
F'ennsylvanla,  for  his  many  outstanding 
services  m  behalf  rif  national  security  as  a 
Men:l>er  of  Congress  since  1933.  ai«u  as  ccv- 
auihor  oX  the  Walter -McCarran  Act  and 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Un-Amerl- 
C'.n  Activities  and  f  >r  his  introduction  of 
the  mea.stire  which  gave  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign   Wars    Its   cngressional   charter. 

In  wiineas  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set 
our  hands  and  the  ufBcial  seal  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States. 
this  8th  day  of  February  1960  Approved 
by  the  Vete.-ans  of  Foreign  Wars  N.itlonal 
CouncU    of    AdmltilstrntJ'.n 

Lot  ;s    O      Fuj>i«AKr«, 

Ccmrriandrr  in  Chief. 

JOTOAN     DUK.aNSOK. 

Ad/utunt  General. 


SPECIAL  OPiDEH   CIRANTFD 

By  unanimous  consent,  p>ermission  to 

adare^^s  the  House,  following  the  iegi-sia- 
tive  prognun  and  any  .special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  »as  granted  to  Mr. 
I'owELL  tat  tiie  request  f)f  Mr  Bailiyj. 
for  30  miauteh  on  February  24. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarlcs  in  the  CoNC«f..^siONAL 
RccOKo.  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  [.ranted  to 

Mr  Oliver  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

Mr  Dri.sKi  in  two  in.-^tanoes,  In  each 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  HoGAN  and  Include  extraneous 
matter 

Mr  BRADrHA.s  In  three  Instances,  in 
each  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  Va*!  Za.vdt. 

I  At  the  request  of  Mr  BAn.rT.  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow- 
Ir^;  > 

Mr  Toll 

M  r  Fhs>(  E  LL. 

Mr  BrxeijIng. 

Mr  Gall-.giier 

Mr    ROSTENKOWSKI 


SLNATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TIONS REJ-EIiRED 

ronctirrr-nt  resolutions  of  the  Senate 
of  the  followmg  titles  were  taken  from 
the  SpeaJter'.s  table  and,  under  the  rule, 
referred  as  foilows; 

8    Cm    Res    80    Concurrent  reaolutlon  an- 

thortzing  the  printing  of  addltioaal  copls* 
of  part  1  of  the  hearings  on  an  Inquiry  Into 
the  satellite  and  missile  programs,  to  th« 
Committee    on    Hoxiae    Administration. 

8  CUn  Res  82  Ommrrent  resolution  ex- 
tending the  Joint  Committee  on  Washing- 
ton MetropoUtao  Prvblwuc;  to  UkK  CoouixIttM 
on  Rules. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.    BAILEY.     Mr.   Speaker.  I  UMUt 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  acoonUnglr 
at  12  o'clock  and  M  minute*  p.m.)  the 

House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, February  11,  1&60.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
eommuiiicatiorvs  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows 

1817.  A  letter  from  the  AcUng  Chairman, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  the  report  on  backlog  of 
pending  applications  and  hearing  cases  In 
the  Ffdcral  Cotcmi.ulcatioiis  Commit."'. on  a« 
of  November  30,  19;>9,  purnuant  to  the  Com- 
munlcatloiis  Act  as  anici.ded  Jaly  16,  1953. 
by  Public  Law  554,  to  the  Committee  on  Ixi- 
tcrrtate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1818  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Power  CotmnlaUon .  Lransmltlins  a  copy  each 
of  the  foUoMlng  map.  "Mijor  Natural  Gas 
Pipelines  Ui  the  UuUed  States.  June  30, 
195B".  map.  "Prlncipai  Electric  FaciUtiea, 
1&5S".  Volumes  14,  17,  and  18  of  FPC  reports. 
-Typical  Electric  Bills  11.53'.  ■Statistics  of 
Natural  Gas  Corrpaiiles.  1958",  "Steam- 
Electnc  Plai;t  C' '.'istructlon  Cort  and  Annual 
Production  Expenses.  Ib5«  ',  "Statietirs  of 
Electric  UUiities.  1958.  Privately  Owned," 
"Hydroelectric  Plant  Construction  Cost  an4 
Annual  Production  Exf*iises.  1&58",  Statis- 
Uca  of  E:ectrlc  UlKltlee.  lS<o8.  Publicly 
Owned",  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Comn.erce 

1819  A  letter  fr.jm  the  Public  Printer. 
173.  Government  Prlntuig  OOW'e.  transmit- 
tU\g  a  report  covering  eight  tort  claims  total- 
ing MDe  87  paid  by  the  1/  S.  Government 
Printing  Office  dwring  the  a.-^'-al  year  19:>9. 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  Tort  Clainis  Aft  i  2S 
U  8  C  3673  i  .  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju<ll- 
clary 

18 JO  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. reluUvc  to  a  letter  dated  June  2.  1959. 
which  £UtinUtt<:d  U>  the  Congress  a  drait  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled  a  bill  to  amend 
section  3Ce  f/il)  of  the  Highway  R^veiiua 
Act  of  196«  in  ordej-  to  provide  for  the  financ- 
ing of  forest  hl^waye  and  putlU;  Lands  high- 
ways from  the  lilgliway  trust  fund",  to  the 
Committee  oa  Ways  and  Meaiis 

1831  A  letter  from  the  Commts^ioner.  Im- 
mlgr<ition  and  NaturallKatioa  Service,  U  S. 
L>e,>aj-tment  of  Justice  traj\fitnitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  case*  where  the  author- 
ity contained  in  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  was  exercised  In  behalf  of  such 
aliens.  pursuaLt  to  the  Ini.iilgratlon  and 
Nationality  Act.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Undrr  clftu.se  2  of  rule  XIIT.  report..s  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Cleric 

for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  a«;  follows: 

Mrs    PFOST:   C  imnlttee  on  Interior  and 

Tntul.'xr  A3alra.  H.R  7279.  A  bill  to  author- 
tee  the  estaMl«hrrrrrrt  of  the  HubhHl  Tntd- 
tag  Pont  National  Hlstorkr  Site.  In  the  State 
of  Arizona,  and  for  other  purposes:  wltli 
amendment  (Rept  No  1369).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  ou  tiie 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  VTN.SON  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. House  Concurrent  Resolution  bS2. 
Concurrent  resolution  providing  under  sec- 
tion 8(e)  of  the  Stmti^c  and  CrltlcRl  Ma- 
terials Ctock  Piling  Act,  the  express  approval 
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of  the  Congress  for  th«  dtopoaal  from  the  na- 
tiona.1  •toekpil*  of  apprsKlBiately  470,000 
k»«  toBaof  natarrml  rubber;  without  amend- 
ment m*pt  No.  H6«> .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mirtee  oT  ttie  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
tlMUiiton. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXTI.  public 
bllLs  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severalb'  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr   ADDOMZIO: 

H  R.  10325.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  agencies  of 
the  United  States  from  Imposing  contrac- 
tual provisions  boycotting  vessels  trading 
with  Israel;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries 

H.R.  10328  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  prmlde  an  at^dl- 
lional  Income  tax  exemption  for  a  tarpayer, 
spouse  or  dpp>endent  who  Is  physically  handi- 
capped, to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr  BRADEMAS: 

HR  10327  A  bill  to  amend  the  Cl^'t!  Rights 
Act  of  1957  by  pn  \idlng  for  court  appoint- 
ment oJ  U  .S  voting  referee*,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR  1032R  A  bin  to  assure  that  citizens  of 
the  United  States  will  not  be  denied  the 
right  t  •  repi'ter  and  vote  In  Federal  elertlcms 
because  n1  their  rtic^.  color,  relielon.  or  na- 
tional or'.irin  and  for  other  purpof^es;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
Bv  Mr   CELLER 

HR  10S29  A  bill  to  clarify  certain  provi- 
sions cf  the  Criminal  Code  relating  to  the 
Importation  or  shipment  of  Injurious  mam- 
mals, birds,  amphibians,  fish,  and  reptiles 
(18  use.  5ec5.  42^a^.  42(b)  1;  and  relating 
to  the  transportation  or  receipt  of  wild  mam- 
m.ils  or  birds  taken  In  violation  of  State. 
National,  or  foreign  laws  (18  U.S.C.  sec.  43  i , 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr   DING  ELL  r 

H  R.  10330  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Cjde  of  1954  to  prohibit  the  deduc- 
tion of  certain  expenditures  as  trade  or  busi- 
ness expenses,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

HR  10.-?31  A  Ml!  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  C^Kle  of  1954  to  provide  for  with- 
hoi<ling  of  tax  at  source  on  interest  and  dlvl- 
dencU.  to  Uie  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  10382  A  bin  to  anccd  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  graduated 
rates  of  percentage  depletion  for  oU  and 
gas  Wf  Us.  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H-R  10S33  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  addi- 
tional information  on  certain  returns:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R  10334  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  provisions 
allowing  credit  afjanut  tjix  and  exc'.U'-ion 
from  gross  Income  for  dividend.';  received  by 
Individuals;  to  the  Committee  on  Wnys  and 
Means 

Bv  Mr   DTJCON : 

HR  10335  A  bill  to  amend  the  Library 
5*eTvlcp8  Act  In  order  to  extend  for  5  years  the 
authorlr.atlon  for  appr\)pTlatlon8,  and  for 
other  pnrrvipe?:  tn  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Lnbor 

H  R  10338  A  bin  to  clarify  the  right  of 
Stat.e8  to  select  certain  public  lands  subject 
to  firry  outst-ir.dlnp  mtneral  leese  or  permit; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In.su l&r 
Affairs 

By  Mr  KINO: 

HR.  103S7.  A  bin  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
baalc  conapcnsatlon  of  certain  offl;er-  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Oommittee  on 
Post  Olfirc  and  Civil  Service. 


H  R  10338  A  bill  to  permit  the  State  of 
New  York  to  extend  old-age,  sur^'lvors,  and 
disability  Instirance  coverage,  under  Its  State 
afrreement  entered  Into  ptirsiaant  to  section 
218  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  to  certain 
State  and  local  employees  who  retired  before 
acquiring  the  number  of  quarters  of  such 
coverage  needed  for  entitlement  to  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  FLYNN: 

HR   10339    A  bill  to  create  and  prescribe 
the   functions  of   a  National  Peace   Agency; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr  HALPERN: 

H.H  10340.  A  bUl  to  assist  In  the  promotion 
of  economic  stabUlaatlon  by  requiring  the 
disclosure  of  finance  charges  In  connection 
with  extensions  of  credit;  to  the  Oommittee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr   HARRIS: 

HR  10341.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  grants-in- 
aid  to  universities,  hospitals,  l&boratorlea. 
and  other  public  or  nonprofit  Institutions  to 
strengthen  their  programs  of  research  and 
research  training  Ln  sciences  related  to 
health;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr.  HErHLER: 

H.R  10342.  A  bill  to  create  and   prescribe 
the  functions  of  a  National  Peace  Agency;  to 
the  (Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr   IRWIN: 

HR  10343  A  bill  to  establish  a  body  cor- 
porate Within  the  I>epartment  erf  Commerce 
to  extend  financial  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governmenu  or  public  authorities  oper- 
ating or  providing  transit  and  commuter 
service  in  our  major  metrop>olltan  areas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr  LANE: 

HS  10344  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  In- 
dividual may  earn  up  to  $1,200  a  year  with- 
out losing  his  entitlement  to  dlsabUlty  in- 
surance benefits  or  the  disabUlty  freeae;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LANG  EN  (by  request)  : 

VLR  10345.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MCB4ILLAN: 

H-R.  10846.  A  bill  to  amand  the  District  of 
Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  ao  as  to  increaae 
the  rate  of  tax  Imposed  on  gross  receipts  from 
certain  sales,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  th» 
Committee  on  the  DUtrkrt  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  McSWEEN: 

H.R.  10347.  A  bill  to  bring  employees  of 
agricultural  stabilization  and  conservation 
County  committees  within  the  ymrvlew  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  the  Fed- 
eral Employees"  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of 
1954.  and  the  Federal  Employees'  Health 
Benefits  Act  of  1959;  to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr  MONTOYA: 

H.R  10348    A  bill   to  amend  the  National 
Cultural  Center  Act  to  provide  for  a  National 
Baliet   School    and    a   National   Ballet   Com- 
pany; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr   MULTER: 

H  R.  10349    A   bill   to    create   and   prescribe 
the   functions  of   a   National   Peace   Agency; 
to  the  Com.mlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr   FELLY: 

HR  10350  A  bin  to  repeal  price-support 
subsidies  and  to  provide  for  the  dl5posltlon 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Inven- 
tory without  disrupting  normal  marketings; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  REUSS; 

H JR.  10351.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Poilutlon  Control  Act  to  expand  re- 
search, extend  State  and  Interstate  water 
pollution  control  program  grants,  and 
strengthen  enforcement  procedures,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 
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By  Mr  RUTHERPHDRD: 

H.R.  10352.  A  bin  authorizing  the  estab- 
lishment oX  a  national  historic  site  at  Old 
Fort  Davis,  near  the  town  of  Port  Davis.  Jeff 
Davis  County,  Tex  ;  to  the  Committee  oa 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr  TELLER : 

H.R.  10353.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

H.R,  10354.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  national  trans- 
portation system,  Insure  the  protection  of 
the  public  Interest,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr  POAGE: 

H.R.  10355.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  of  farm  price  and  Incom.e 
stabilization  programs,  to  provide  means  by 
which  producers  may  balance  supply  wlt^ 
demand  at  a  fair  price,  to  reduce  the  volume 
and  costs  of  maintaining  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks,  to  provide  for  distribu- 
tion to  needy  people  and  public  Institutions 
of  additional  needed  high  protein  foods,  to 
preserve  and  improve  the  status  of  the  family 
farm  through  greater  bargaining  power,  and 
for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr   ALBERT : 

H.R.  10356.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  cost  to 
the  US.  Treasury  of  farm  price  and  income 
stabilization  programs,  to  provide  means  by 
which  produr;ers  may  balance  supply  with 
demand  at  a  fair  price,  to  reduce  the  v.lume 
and  costs  of  maintaining  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocfcs,  to  provide  for  distribu- 
tion to  needy  people  and  public  institutions 
of  additional  needed  high  protein  foods,  to 
preserve  and  improve  the  status  of  the  family 
farm  through  greater  bargaln:r.=c  piwpr  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr  ANDERSON  of  Montana: 

H.R.  10357.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  of  farm  price  and  income  sta- 
bilization programs,  to  provide  means  by 
which  producers  may  balance  supply  with 
demand  at  a  fair  price,  to  reduce  the  volume 
and  costs  of  maintaining  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks,  to  provide  for  distribu- 
tion to  needy  pjeople  and  public  institutions 
of  additional  needed  high  protein  foods,  to 
preserve  and  Improve  the  status  of  the  family 
farm  through  greater  bargaining  power,  and 
few  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr  BURDICK : 

H,R,  10358.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the 
U.S.  Treastu^y  of  farm  price  and  income  sta- 
bilization programs,  to  provide  means  by 
Which  producers  may  balance  supply  with 
demand  at  a  fair  price,  to  reduce  the  volume 
and  costs  of  maintaining  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks,  to  provide  f')r  distribu- 
tion to  needy  people  and  public  institutions 
of  additional  needed  high  protein  forxls.  to 
preserve  and  Improve  the  status  of  the  family 
farm  through  greater  bargaining  {x>wer  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, 

By  Mr   COAD: 

H.R,  10359  A  bUl  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  of  farm  price  and  Income  sta- 
bilization programs,  to  provide  means  by 
which  producers  may  balance  supply  with 
demand  at  a  fair  price,  to  reduce  the  volume 
and  coets  of  maintaining  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks,  to  provide  for  distribu- 
tion to  needy  people  and  public  institvitions 
of  additional  needed  high  protein  foods,  to 
preserve  and  Improve  the  status  of  the  family 
ftirm  through  greater  bargaining  power  and 
for  other  purpo«es;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 


By  Mr  HOG  AN: 

H  R  10360.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  coat  to  th« 
U.S.  Treasury  of  farm  price  and  income  sta- 
bilization programs,  to  provide  means  by 
which  producers  may  balance  supply  with 
demand  at  a  fair  price,  to  reduce  the  volume 
and  costs  of  maintaining  Conun<xlity  Credit 
CorpKjration  stocks,  to  provide  f  ir  dLstribu- 
tlon  to  needy  people  and  public  institutions 
of  additional  needed  high  protein  f(X>ds,  to 
preserve  and  Improve  the  status  of  the  family 
faxmi  through  greater  bargaining  power,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture 

By  Mr    JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin: 

H  R  10361  A  bill  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the 
US  Treasury  of  farm  price  and  Income  sta- 
bilization programs,  to  provide  means  by 
which  producers  may  balance  supply  with 
demand  at  a  fair  price,  to  reduce  the  volume 
and  costs  of  maintaining  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  sttx-ks.  to  provide  for  distribu- 
tion to  needy  people  and  public  institutions 
of  additional  needed  high  protein  foods,  to 
pre.servp  and  ini:'>rovp  the  status  of  the  family 
farm  through  greater  bargaining  power,  and 
for  other  purp'Dses,  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr  LEVERING : 

H  R  10362  A  bill  to  reduce  the  coat  to  the 
US  Treasury  of  farm  price  and  Income  sta- 
bilization programs,  to  provide  means  by 
which  producers  may  balance  supply  with 
demand  as  a  fair  price,  to  reduce  the  volume 
and  ci>,'it.s  of  maintaining  C'lmmodity  Credit 
Corporation  stock.?,  to  provide  for  distribu- 
tion to  needy  people  and  public  institutions 
of  additional  needed  high  protein  foods,  to 
preserve  and  improve  the  status  of  the  family 
farm  through  greater  bargaining  power,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr  McGOVERN: 

H  R  10363  A  bin  to  reduce  the  coet  to  the 
U  S  Treasury  of  farm  price  and  Income  sta- 
bilization pr<:>grams.  to  provide  means  by 
which  producers  may  balance  supply  with 
demand  as  a  fair  price,  to  reduce  the  volume 
and  costs  of  maintfUning  Commodity  Credit 
Ccrporation  st*jcks.  to  provide  for  distribu- 
tion to  needy  people  and  public  institutions 
of  additional  needed  high  protein  foods,  to 
preserve  and  Improve  the  status  of  the  fam- 
ily farm  through  greater  bargaining  power, 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture 

By  Mrs   PFOST- 

H.R  10364  A  bill  t<i  reduce  the  cost  to  the 
US  Treasury  of  farm  price  and  income  sta- 
bilization programs,  to  provide  means  by 
which  producers  may  balance  supply  with  de- 
mand at  a  fair  price,  to  reduce  the  volume 
and  costs  of  maintaining  Commodity  Credit 
Corporati  m  st.xrks.  to  provide  for  distribu- 
tion to  needy  people  and  public  institutions 
of  additional  needed  high  protein  foods,  to 
preserve  and  improve  the  status  of  the  fam- 
ily farm  through  greater  bargaining  p>ower. 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Ctimmlitee  on 
Agriculture 

By  Mr  SLSK- 

H.R  10365  A  bill  to  reduce  the  coet  to  the 
US.  Treasury  of  farm  price  and  income  sta- 
bilization programs,  to  provide  means  by 
which  producers  may  balance  supply  with 
demand  at  a  fair  price,  to  reduce  the  volume 
and  costs  of  maintaining  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks,  to  provide  for  distribu- 
tion to  needy  people  and  public  irustitutions 
of  additional  needed  high  protein  foods,  to 
preserve  and  Improve  the  status  of  the  family 
farm  through  greater  bargaining  power,  and 
for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  i.»u 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa; 

H  R  10366  A  bill  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the 
US  Treasury  of  farm  price  and  income  sta- 
bilization programs,  to  provide  means  by 
which  producers  may  balance  supply  with 
demand   at  a  fair  price,   'm  reduce  the   v^  ;- 


ume  and  cost*  of  maintaining  Commodity 
Credit  C-orporation  stocks,  to  provide  for  dis- 
tribution to  needy  people  and  public  insti- 
tutions of  additional  needed  high  protein 
foods,  to  preserve  and  improve  the  status 
of  the  family  farm  through  greater  bargain- 
ing power,  and  for  other  purposes,  Uj  the 
Commltte*  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr  Ul^LMAN 
H  R  10367  A  bill  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the 
U  S  Treasury  of  farm  price  and  Income  sta- 
bilization programs,  to  provide  means  by 
which  pnxlucers  may  balance  supply  with 
demand  at  a  fair  price,  to  reduce  the  volume 
and  costs  of  maintaining  C<immodity  Credit 
Corixjratlon  stocks  to  provide  f(ir  distribu- 
tion to  needy  people  and  public  institutions 
of  additional  needed  high  prutein  foods.  Ui 
preserve  and  improve  the  status  of  the  family 
farm  through  greater  bargaining  power,  and 
for  (ither  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture 

By  Mr  JOHNSON  of  Colorado: 
HR  10368  A  bill  to  reduce  the  cost  to 
the  U8  Treasury  of  farm  price  and  inci.-me 
stabilization  programs,  to  provide  means 
by  which  producers  may  balance  supply  with 
demand  at  a  fair  price,  to  reduce  the  volume 
and  costs  of  maintaining  Commrxllty  Credit 
Corporation  stocks,  to  provide  for  distribu- 
tion to  needy  people  and  public  institutions 
of  additional  needed  high  protein  foods,  to 
preserve  and  Improve  the  status  of  the  family 
farm  through  greater  bargaining  power,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
AgrlcUiture. 

By  Mr  CLEM  Mil  I  FR 
H  R  10369  A  bill  to  reduce  the  cost  to 
the  US  Treasury  of  farm  price  and  income 
stabilization  programs,  to  provide  means  by 
which  producers  may  balance  su^^ply  with 
demand  at  a  fair  price,  to  reduce  the  volume 
and  costs  of  maintaining  Comm(xlity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks,  to  provide  for  distribu- 
tion to  needy  people  and  public  institutions 
of  additional  needed  high  protein  foods  to 
preserve  and  Improve  the  status  of  the  family 
farm  through  greater  bargaining  power  and 
for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr  WOLF: 
H  R  10370.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  coet  to  the 
US.  Treasury  of  farm  price  and  income  sta- 
bilization programs,  to  provide  means  by 
which  producers  may  balance  supply  with 
demand  at  a  fair  price,  to  reduce  the  volume 
and  coatA  of  maintaining  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks,  to  provide  for  distribu- 
tion to  needy  people  and  public  institutlona 
of  additional  needed  high  protein  foods,  to 
preserve  and  Improve  the  status  of  the  family 
farm  through  greater  bargaining  p<-)wer.  and 
for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture 

By  Mr  TEAOUE  of  California; 
H  Con  Res  588  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  in  regard 
to  United  Nations  Charter  revision,  and  i^ir 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs 

By  Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H  Con.  Res  589  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pre.sslng  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
U  S  moratorium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  shall  be  continued;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  AffaL-s 


PRIVATE  BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  iesnlution.s  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr  BATES ; 
HR   10371    A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Helena 
Burzec;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   FRIED  EL: 
HR   10372    A   bill   for  the   relief   of  David 
Kletter;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mrs  ORANAHAN: 
HR   1CS73    A  bill  providing  for  the  award 
of  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  Dr 
Ttiotnas  Dooley.  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr   LIBONATI- 
HH.  10374    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zblgnlew 
Bujno.    tu   the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr  LINDSAY: 
Ha  10875    A   t>Ul   for  the  reltef  at  Wine 
Sien  FUQc.  to  tlM  OoountUM  on  Um  dTudlei- 
ary. 

HJl.  10376.  A  bUl  for  tte  ratted  at  hiA^At  Bl 

Jochnick,   to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judici- 
ary. 


By  Mr.  METCAU: 
HJR  10377.  A  bin  directing  the  Secretarf 
of  the  Army  to  convey  to  the  Western  Mon- 
tana Youth  Guidance  Center,  Inc.,  MUsoula. 
Mont ,  certain  property  comprising  a  part  of 
Fort  MlflBOvla,  Mlsecmla,  Mont ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


B07  Scoots  of  America 


EXT13^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  rLOKioa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPaB8E>rrATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  10.  1969 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
all  know,  this  Is  Boy  Seoul  Week.  II  also 
marks  the  SOtTi  anniversary  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  Amerira.  It  is  therefore  fltLlng 
that  we  Americans  Join  In  paying  tribute 
to  Boy  ScnnLs  everj-where,  and  to  the 
men  and  women  who  have  so  selflessly 
dedicated  themselves  toward  the  ad- 
vancement and  bett.erment  of  America's 
youth  by  serving  as  scoutmasters,  den 
mothers,  uiilt  leaders,  and  conimittee 
members. 

The  Boy  Scout  organization  has  come 
a  lonjr  way  since  its  Inception  50  years 
ago  when  It  was  incorporated  February 
8,  1910,  under  the  laws  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  To  mark  the  immediate 
recognition  of  the  importanre  of  this  bold 
conee{Tt.  that  ."^ame  year  President  Taft 
accepted  the  office  of  honorary  president, 
and  ITieodore  RooBeve?t  honorary  vice 
president,  XXirln^  the  following  year  the 
membership  grew  to  61,495  Scouts  and 
Scouters. 

The  Scouts  can  well  look  back  In  pride 
on  its  work  in  behalf  of  our  country  dur- 
ing times  of  stress.  In  1917  the  Scouts 
rendered  nationwide  first  aid  service  In 
the  influenza  epidemic.  Exceptional 
service  was  rendered  try  the  Boy  Scouts 
In  1927  In  the  Mississippi  and  Vermont 
flood  disa.'sters  and  the  St.  Louis  tornado. 
In  1934,  during  the  worst  depression  the 
world  has  ever  known,  in  response  to  the 
request  of  President  Roosevelt  In  a  radio 
address,  Boy  Scouts  performed  a  national 
pood  turn,  collectlTig  clothing,  household 
furnishings,  foodstaflfs,  and  supplies  for 
the  distressed  and  needy. 

In  1941  the  Government  requested  Boy 
Scout  service  in  such  ways  as  distribu- 
tion of  defense  bonds  and  stamp  posters; 
collection  of  aluminum,  wastepaper  col- 
lection, defense  housing  surreys;  \'lctory 
gardens:  distribution  of  alr-rald  posters; 
cooperation  with  the  Red  Cross;  and  by 
joint  agreement  with  the  OCBce  of  Civil- 
ian Defense,  Scouts  served  as  messengers, 
assisted  emergency  medical  units,  and 
acted  as  fire  watchers. 

The  following  year  the  Scouts  con- 
tinued In  their  war  service.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  Government,  the  Boy  Scouts 
collected  30  million  pounds  of  rubber 
salvage  In  a  2-week  wblrhieind  drive.  The 
Scouts'  service  continued  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  war. 


Since  that  time  the  Boy  Scouts'  usual 
cooperation  with  public  authorities  in 
flood,  earthquake,  hurricane,  and  other 
disaster  relief  has  t>een  widely  reported 
and  acclaimed. 

Among  other  noteworthy  Boy  Scout 
efforts  was  their  get-out -the- vote  cam- 
paign in  1952.  That  year  the  Scouts  dis- 
tributed more  than  1  inilUon  posters  and 
30  million  Liberty  BeD  doorknob  posters. 
It  is  interesting  to  obsei-ve  that  there  was 
a  recordbreaking  60  million  turnout  of 
votes  that  November. 

As  evidence  of  the  widespread  accept- 
ance of  the  Boy  Scout  organization  as  an 
Integral  part  of  our  community  is  the  fact 
that  over  70,000  of  America's  greatest  in- 
sUUitions  actively  support  it.  Churches, 
civic,  and  veterans  groups,  management 
and  labor,  and  educational  and  fraternal 
organizations  contribute  to  the  spiritual 
and  cultural  growth  of  the  organization. 

Bqually  attesting  to  the  influence  and 
the  high  esteem  in  which  the  Boy  Scouts 
are  held  is  their  tremendous  growth  dur- 
ing the  past  half  century.  In  1920  for 
instance,  only  10  years  after  ita  concep- 
tion.  the  Boy  Scouts  already  had  a  mem- 
bership of  478.528.  By  1968  there  was  a 
total  of  4,950.885  active  adult  leaders  and 
Boy  Scout  members. 

The  goals  and  achievetnents  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  are  unquestionably  of  invaluable 
worth  to  the  future  wdfare  of  America. 
Of  utmost  importance  to  all  of  us  Is  the 
Boy  Scouts'  goal  aimed  at  furthering  tn- 
ternational  friendships.  Certainly,  in- 
ternational cooperation  is  uppermost  In 
all  our  minds  in  our  relations  with  other 
countries.  It  is  therefore  gratifying  to 
know  that  these  youngsters,  at  ages  from 
eight  through  their  teens,  are  actively 
working  toward  thu  goal. 

The  Boy  Scouts'  overall  basic  prin- 
ciples, their  motto  "For  God  and  My 
Country,"  are  indeed  commendable.  May 
their  ranks  continue  to  grow  and  may 
they  continue  in  their  successful  devel- 
opment of  America's  future  leaders. 


Acts  af  Desecration  of  Synafofues  and 
Other  Places  of  Woriliip 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o# 

HON.  JOHN  BRAINEMAS 

or    TKDIAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  aSPBJBSENTAriVflB 

Wednesdaw,  Februarw  10,  196$ 

Mr.  BRADmiAS,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
deeply  gratified  that  on  Febniary  2, 1960. 
the   House    of    Representatives    unani- 


mously passed,  by  a  vote  of  392  to  0,  a 
resolution  expressing  the  profound 
sense  of  indignation  and  shock  felt  by 
Congress  at  the  recent  acts  of  desecra- 
tion of  synagogues  and  other  places  of 
worship. 

I  am  proud  to  have  joined  with  a  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues  in  the  Introduction 
of  this  resolution.  On  February  1,  1960, 
I  expressed  the  reasons  for  my  strong 
suppoi-t  of  action  by  Congress  to  condemn 
these  ugly  acts  of  desecration. 

We  in  America  must  demonstrate  to 
the  peoples  of  the  world  by  word  and 
dfeed  our  profourid  belief  in  religious  lib- 
erty and  our  profound  hostility  to  reli- 
gious bigotry. 


Birtliday  •£  Thaddeat  Kotdnsko 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  D.  ROSTENKOWSKI 

or  uoJitoaB 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REFHESKTrATmES 

Wedbiesday.  February  10,  1960 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr  Speaker, 
on  Friday.  February  12,  we  observe  the 
anniversary  of  the  Wrth  of  Thaddeus 
Kosciusko,  an  outstanding  hero  whose 
belief  of  liberty  and  Justice  for  all  man- 
kind carried  him  to  two  continents  to 
flght  for  these  rights.  He  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  creating  our  rtght  to 
stand  in  these  Chambers  and  express  the 
will  of  the  people  ol  our  great  country  in 
deciding  our  own  fate  and  future. 

Our  country  is  made  up  of  people  of 
every  conceivable  nationality  who  have 
united  for  one  purpose — life,  llt)erty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happin^s.  We,  of  Polish 
descent,  are  proud  of  Kosciui^o  for  he 
played  an  important  part  in  our  war  of 
independence.  He  borrowed  money  to 
come  to  America  to  offer  his  services  to 
the  struggling  Colonies.  As  a  student  of 
engineering  and  artilleir,  his  choice  of 
battlefields  and  erection  of  fortifications 
contributed  greatly  to  the  brilliant  vic- 
tory- of  our  forces  at  Saratoga.  He  was 
among  the  first  of  the  Continentals  to 
enter  Charleston  after  its  evacuaticn  by 
the  British.  His  success  as  a  leader  of 
men  earned  him  the  irank  of  brigadier 
general  in  1783. 

Having  served  our  country  brilliantly 
in  gaining  our  independence,  he  was  no* 
content  to  relax  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
victory.  This  burning  destre  for  free- 
dom of  all  men  carried  him  t)ack  to  his 
native  Poland  to  carry  on  the  fight  for 
freedom  there.  For  more  than  20  years 
he  continued  his  valiant  but  unsuccessful 
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efforts  for  the  independence  of  Poland. 
He  died  in  exile  in  Switzerland  in  1817. 
His  name  will  live  forever  and  will 
remain  a  symbol  for  the  oppressed  people 
of  Poland  today.  It  is  fitting  that  tc  day. 
Americans  of  all  rank  and  creed  sol- 
emnly observe  the  anniversary  of  his 
birth  and  do   homage   to   his  memory. 


The  Baffalo  Post  Office  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTViS 
Wednesday,  February  10.  1960 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
high-handed  procedure  that  a  meriber 
of  the  President's  Cabinet  is  followini?  in 
attempting  to  railroad  through  thi.s  C  on- 
gress  his  request  for  funds  in  the  .961 
budget.  I  refer  to  the  Post  Office  De- 
partments request  for  $80  million  for 
post  office  modernization  m  fiscal   1961. 

Here  is  a  little  back^-rround :  About  3 
years  ago  the  Post  Office  Department  de- 
cided to  proceed  prompliy  with  plan.s  for 
a  new  working  post  office  at  BufTalo. 
N.Y.  There  were  two  false  starts,  but 
finally  the  Department  acquired  an  ac- 
ceptable site  near  Central  Terminal 

The  next  step  is  to  obtain  architec- 
tural and  engineering  plans  De.spite  re- 
peated inquiries,  the  Department  gives 
little  satisfaction  as  to  the  schedule  for 
this  Buffalo  project. 

Now.  we  are  learning  why  the  Depirt- 
ment  has  been  so  indefinite.  Indeed, 
Buffalo  stands  to  suffer  a  great  disap- 
pointment in  a  few  days — the  revela'  ion 
that  there  will  be  no  funds  m  the  1961 
budget  for  equipping  the  proposed 
Biiffalo  post  office.  And  if  there  is  no 
money  to  equip  it.  it  is  logical  to  exfiect 
that  the  construction  schedule  wUi  be 
del&yed  accordingly. 

Two  weeks  ago.  I  publicly  stated  that 
the  Postmaster  General  was  playing  p.3ll- 
tics  with  the  Buffalo  Post  Office  proj>ict. 
Now  the  proof  Ls  out. 

In  submitting  his  budget  to  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  Post- 
master General  has  juggled  the  posiU.>ns 
of  projects  in  each  section  of  the  coim- 
try  In  the  hope  of  insuring  that  not  (me 
penny  will  be  cut  from  his  request  for 
equipment  and  modernization  funds. 

Whereas  recently  Buffalo  was  ranked 
fifth  In  priority,  now  the  Postmaster  has 
placed  Buffalo  second  from  the  bottom 
of  the  list — 17th  among  19  projects 

By  juggling  the  positions  and  knowing 
that  one  of  the  Congressmen  from  c^ur 
area  is  a  member  of  the  powerful  Sub- 
committee on  Post  Office  Appropriations, 
the  Postmaster  General  has  placed  Buf- 
falo in  the  lowest  priority  category  to 
accomplish  his  deal.  This  maneuvering 
on  his  part  has  led  me  to  the  opinion 
that  Mr.  Summerfield  is  blackmailing  the 
committee. 

No  one  has  done  more  than  Congress- 
man Pillion  in  getting  the  ball  rolling 
for  the  eventual  construction  of  a  new 
post  office  in  our  city.     Since  coming  to 


Washington.  I  have  cooperated  and  done 
everything  possible  to  be  of  a.ssistance. 
It  is  my  true  feeling  that  this  should  be 
a  nonpartisan  project  for  it  will  benefit 
all  the  people  in  Buffalo  and  the  sur- 
rounding area. 

One  of  our  principal  postal  facilities  in 
Buffalo  is  being  rented  at  a  hiuh  rental 
cost  The  landlord  will  not  renovate  or 
repair  the  buildin;:  If  the  health  in- 
spectors made  a  thorough  inspection, 
they  would  find  it  .should  be  cnnrlemnfd 
Tht^  amount  .spent  here  for  rent  could  be 
saved  and  used  for  new  equipment. 

In  a  letter  to  me,  dated  as  late  as 
December  21,  1959,  thf  Deputy  Assistant 
Postmaster  General.  Mr  Rollin  D  Bar- 
nard, wrote  as  follows: 

We  appreciate  your  expresalons  concerning 

the  need  for  improved  facilities  in  that  city 
[BufTalo]  The  Department  haa  been  aware 
of  this  need  f  jr  8<jnie  time. 

In  several  letters  to  the  Postmaster 
General,  I  pointed  out  to  him  the  dilapi- 
dated condition  of  the  pre.sent  facilities 
and  the  outmoded  and  antiquated  equip- 
ment I  repeat  that  if  Beniamm  Frank- 
lin could  return  and  take  a  walk  through 
our  post  office,  he  would  see  some  of  his 
very  own  inventions. 

Congressman  Pillion,  who  Ls  highly 
regarcifd  among  hi.s  colleagues  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  has  been  out- 
spoken in  his  efforts  to  obtain  economy 
in  government,  and  I  am  sure  the  Post- 
master General  is  well  aware  of  this  fact. 
With  this  in  mind,  the  Postmaster  G-^n- 
eral  is  playing  ihe  game  of  cat  and 
mou.^e.  and  is  saying,  in  effect,  if  you 
want  to  see  a  post  office  constructed  in 
Buffalo,  then  do  not  cut  any  of  our  ap- 
propriation requests  for  po.st  office  equip- 
ment and  modernization, 

I  wish  to  state  now  that  if  funds  are 
not  included  in  the  Departments  appro- 
priation bill  for  our  post  offi.ce  as  ap- 
pears ineviuble.  I  will  a.sk  the  co<-pera- 
tion  of  the  committee  for  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  which  would  earmark  at  lea.st 
$3  million  for  equipping  the  new  post 
office  in  Buffalo. 


FarnUy  Farm  lacome  Act  of  I960 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EARL  HOGAN 

or  tmiANt. 
IN  THK  HOOSK  OF  RKPRBSKNTATTVES 

Wedyiesday,  February  10.  I960 

Mr  HOGAN  Mr,  Speaker,  the  begin- 
ning and  foundation  of  free  enterprise 
in  this  country,  and  indeed  of  the  whole 
concept  of  democratic  representative 
government  in  America,  was  the  family 
farm  system  of  agriculture  Family 
farming  has  continued  throughout  our 
history  to  be  one  of  the  major  bulwarks 
of  democratic  government  and  our 
American  way  of  life.  The  basic  ideals 
of  freedom,  liberty,  and  self-reliance 
that  characterize  the  warp  and  woof 
of  our  social  values  and  our  competitive 
free  enterprise  system  had  their  roots 
in  the  American  family  farm  system. 
Many  observers  feel  that  if  the  trends 
of  the  past  7  years  continue,  the  family 


farm  will  dl.sappear.  a  victim  of  indus- 
trial-controlled vertical  integration, 
factory  farming  or  some  other  form  of 
rationalized  or  collectivized  agricultural 
production. 

Ye.sterday,  the  Congress  received  a 
farm  mp.s.sai:e  from  the  exerutivr  branch. 
'lliLs  message  was  In  two  parts  Part  1 
wa.s  a  reiteration  of  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  Secretary  Benson,  which 
experience  has  proven  to  be  wrong,  and 
which  repeated  hearings  before  our  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  have  shown  to  be 
completely  devoid  of  any  constructive 
solution  of  the  major  aspects  of  the  farm 
income  problem  The  proi>osaLs  whir^ 
were  yesterday  reiterated  have  already 
been  found  in  practice  to  have  adverse 
results  and  the  reports  prepared  for  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  Senate  Document  No  77  .say  these 
would  be  the  results  of  fuiurt«  applica- 
tion of  such  policies  continued  increa.se 
In  farm  production;  continued  piling  up 
of  surpluses  in  Government  ownership; 
continued  fall  In  farmers'  incomr,  and  a 
continued  Increase  In  the  middlemans 
share  of  the  consumers'  food  dollar. 

The  second  part  of  the  farm  message 
from  the  executive  branch  was  more 
reasonable  The  second  part  of  the  mes- 
sage Indicated  a  wilimgness  on  the  part 
of  the  Executive  to  work  with  Congre&« 
to  bring  about  an  acceptable  sf>lution  to 
these  problems.  The  message  i.a!d  that 
the  tlmewom  recommendations  were 
preferred,  but  that  alternative  courses 
would  be  considered  and  not  turned 
down  out  of  hand. 

In  the  spirit  of  this  second  and  more 
reasonable  part  of  the  farm  mci^saKO.  I 
am  today,  m  company  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  colleagues,  on  and  off  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  proposing  for  con- 
sideration, an  alternative  course,  that 
will  In  our  opinion  rai.se  not  lower  farm 
income,  reduce  not  increase  the  Govern- 
ment cost  of  the  farm  program,  and  re- 
duce not  Increase  the  quantity  of  farm 
commodities  in  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration inventories 

The  bill  we  are  Inti-oducing  today 
meets  the  President  halfway  on  his  pro- 
posed  allemalive  course  It  provides 
means  whereby  farmers  can  make  real- 
istic choices  commodity  by  commodity 
whether  they  wish  to  adopt  the  no-con- 
trols-low-supports approach  favored  by 
the  executive  branch  or  whether  tliey 
wi.sh  .somewhat  more  nearly  adequate 
income  stabilization  levels  and  are  will- 
inc  to  accept  the  self-di.scipUne  required 
to  balance  supply  with  demand  at  such 
stabilization  levels 

Title  I  of  the  bill,  'Balancing  Supply 
With  Demand  at  a  Fair  Price  '  Rives  pro- 
ducers of  each  different  commodity  a 
choice,  first  whether  they  wish  to  solve 
the  problems  of  their  commodity  by 
means  of  nationwide  marketing  orders 
similar  to  the  orders  in  successful  use 
now  for  many  commodities,  or  alterna- 
tively they  want  to  make  use  of  some 
other  type  of  commodity  market  stabili- 
zation procedure  for  their  commodity. 

Part  I,  'Nationwide  Marketing  Or- 
ders." amends,  as  did  the  bill  I  Intro- 
duced last  spring,  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Act  of  1937  In  se^-eral  ways  to  in- 
crease   the   commodity   coverage   of   the 
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art  and  to  Improve  Its  authorizations  in 
oth'r  ways  Eligibility  to  make  use  of 
ma  keting  orders  would  be  extended  to 
the  producers  of  all  commodities  and 
thus  they  would  take  this  load  com- 
pletely off  the  Government  and  carry 
out  the  complete  program  for  their  com- 
modity on  a  self-help  basis  through  an 
administrative  board  elected  by  produc- 
ers to  operate  the  order.  This  part  of 
the  bill  would  authorize  national,  as  well 
as    -eplonal,   marketmg    orders 

Pirt  II  of  the  bill.  "National  Commodi- 
ty Stabilization  Program"  provides  for 
the  orderly  termination  of  all  of  the  price 
5upix)rt  and  acreat;e  allotment  legisla- 
tion now  on  the  books,  except  for  tobac- 
co, sugar  beets,  sugarcane,  and  wool 
In  he  place  of  existing  programs,  the 
Sec  etary  of  Agriculture  would  be  di- 
rected to  work  with  producer-elected 
corrmlttees  of  producers  of  the  different 
con-modities  to  develop  workable  pro- 
grams at  considerably  less  cost  to  the 
Go\ernment  than  existing  programs 

Section  151  of  the  bill  directs  the  Sec- 
retary to  initiate  the  use  of  a  fair-pnce 
concept  based  upon  the  definition  in  the 
Agr  cultural  Adustment  Act  of  1938. 

Si'Ction  152  requires  the  Secretarj-  of 
Agriculture  to  establish  a  farm  com- 
modity program  development  committee 
for  (  ach  commodity  of  importance  where 
the  supply  exceeds  the  demand  at  a  fair 
pric'.  if  the  commodity  ls  not  already 
ser\'  ced  by  a  nationwide  marketing  or- 
der under  part  I  of  the  bill.  This  com- 
mittee would  be  made  up  only  of  pro- 
duct rs  of  the  particular  commodity  and 
wou  d  be  elected  by  secret  ballot  by  the 
pro<  ucers  of  that  commodity. 

T  le  bill  require*  that  the  commit- 
tee )e  set  up  in  a  manner  that  will  give 
app:  oprlate  regional  representation  to 
all  ;)roduction  areas  of  the  commodity, 
wlt^  one  commodity  committee  member 
from  each  production  area  of  equal  size 
m  torms  of  production  and  sales  of  Uie 
commodity 

Section  153  provides  that  each  such 
commodity  committee  shall,  with  such 
help  as  the  Secretary  shall  provide,  de- 
vcio )  a  workable  income  and  supply 
stab  lli»t ion  program  for  that  com- 
modity In  accordance  with  the  stand- 
ards specified  in  the  following  sections 
of  tl  e  bill  When  the  committee  has  de- 
vrlo;>ed  a  program  for  the  commodity  In- 
volvd,  Uiey  are  required  to  recommend 
It  fir  adoption  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture 

Whenever  one  of  the  commodity  com- 
mittees recommend  such  a  program  to 
the  Secretary  he  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rectid  to  study  it  carefully  to  determine 
if  the  recommended  program  is  consist- 
ent ^^•llh  the  standards  and  yardsticks  set 
up  111  the  bill  and  if  it  is  a  feasible  appU- 
caticn  of  .such  standards  and  yardsticks. 
If  h(  determines  that  these  requirements 
are  met,  the  Secretary  shall  then  submit 
the  i  roposed  program  to  a  referendum  of 
the  producers  of  the  commodity.  All 
commercial  prr»ducers  of  the  commodity 
with  annual  sales  above  $500  would  be 
eligible  to  vote  In  the  referendum. 

If  two-thirds  of  the  producers  voting 
in  the  referendum  do  not  favor  the  pro- 
posed program,  the  existing  program 
undf  r  existing  law  stays  in  effect. 


However,  if  two-thirds  of  the  pro- 
ducers who  vote  favor  the  proposed  new 
program,  it  shall  be  placed  into  operation 
by  the  Secretary,  except  that  If  it  calls 
for  expenditures  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury of  more  than  $20  million  per  year,  the 
program  must  be  submitted,  through  the 
President,  to  Congress  for  review.  The 
proposed  program  would  be  submitted  to 
the  'Vice  President,  who  would  refer  it  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  of  the  Senate,  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
who  would  refer  it  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture 

If  either  such  committee  rejected  the 
propo."-ed  program  by  resolution  within 
90  days,  it  would  not  be  placed  into  effect. 

Sections  155  and  156  established  the 
standard.^  or  yardsticks  by  which  the  pro- 
ducer commodity  committees,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  and  the  Agriculture 
Committees  of  Congress  must  be  guided 
in  the  development  and  approval  of  pro- 
posed programs. 

The  standards  or  yardsticks  are: 

First  Each  such  program  must  pro- 
vide for  a  means  to  balance  market  sup- 
ply with  demand  at  a  fair  price,  while 
bringing  about  a  reduction  of  at  least  10 
percent  of  the  Government  inventory  cf 
the  commodity  each  year.  The  needs  of 
each  commodity  for  special  domestic  wel- 
fare fr)od  utilization  programs  and  spe- 
cial exports  would  t>e  included,  as  well  as 
regular  commercial  dollar  demand  re- 
quirements; 

Second  Elstablish  means  for  adjusting 
such  quotas  or  goals  among  States. 
counties,  and  individual  farms; 

Third.  Utilize  as  necessary  a  diversi- 
fied kit  of  income  stabilization  tools  in 
workable  combinations  to  meet  the  fair 
price  oh.tective  However,  no  method  of 
income  stabilization  could  be  used  that 
would  result  in  the  acquisition  or  storage 
by  Government  of  any  agricultural  com- 
modities. Each  such  program  must  be 
designed  to  operate  at  an  aimual  net 
cost  to  the  Ooverrmient  of  not  more 
than  5  percent  of  the  gross  sales  of  the 
commodity.  This  would  place  a  very 
strict  limit  upon  Government  costs, 
much  lower  than  has  been  expended  on 
many  commodities  in  each  of  the  past 
7  years.  Moreover,  any  pa^nnents  or 
benefits  under  the  act  would  be  limited 
to  not  more  than  $5,000  to  any  one  farm 
family  in  any  one  year. 

SecUon  157  of  the  bill  requires  that 
groups  of  closely  related  commodities, 
such  as  feed  grains,  be  combined  into  a 
single  program  and  considered  as  an  in- 
dividual commodity. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
resale  price  would  be  set  at  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  fair  price  rather  than  at  S 
percent  above  the  support  price  as  pro- 
vided in  existing  law. 

All  provisions  of  the  bill,  if  enacted, 
would  terminate  on  December  31,  1965. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  would  Institute  a 
new  welfare  type  food  distribution  pro- 
gram, aimed  specifically  at  the  high  pro- 
tein foods  such  as  meat,  milk,  and  eggs. 
The  Secretary  would  be  directed  to  take 
from  stocks  of  Comodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion or  to  buy  on  the  open  market  $500 
million  per  year  of  such  foods  for  distri- 
bution   to    schools,    public    institutions, 


and  needy  r>eople.  For  each  approxi- 
mately $2  value  of  such  high  protein 
foods  so  distributed,  the  Secretary  would 
be  authorized  to  sell  $1  In  value  of  Ccmi- 
modity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  of  feed 
grains. 

Title  m  of  the  bill,  anO  again,  this  is 
substantially  the  same  pioposal  which 
I  submitted  to  the  Congress  last  May  18, 
would  carry  out  the  recommendation  in 
the  farm  message  of  the  executive 
branch  to  take  out  of  surplus  commercial 
production  up  to  60  million  acres  of 
farmland  and  devote  it  to  soil  building 
practices.  The  provisions  of  this  title 
would  allow  the  discredited  Soil  Bank 
Act  to  remain  expired,  as  it  did  on  De- 
cember 31,  1959,  and  would  not  bring  it 
to  life  or  extend  it. 

Instead,  the  bill  that  is  being  intro- 
duced today  would  expand  and  imple- 
ment the  soil  conservation  program 
established  under  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  of  1937, 
The  new  program  would  be  a  part  of, 
and  an  expansion  of,  the  time  proven 
ACP  program  approved  and  utilized  by 
almost  every  farmer  in  the  land  over  the 
past  23  years. 

Under  the  program  projxjsed  In  the 
bill,  each  participating  farmer  would 
contribute,  'without  rental  pajTnents,  not 
less  than  10  percent  of  his  tillable  acres 
to  a  "producers'  contributed  acreage"  of 
the  national  soil  building  base. 

In  addition  to  the  producers  contrib- 
uted acreage,  each  producer  could  plsice 
an  additional  acreage  up  to  not  more 
than  30  percent  of  his  tillable  land  into 
the  soil  building  base  and  receive  pay- 
ments in  kind  equal  to  two-thirds  oX  the 
annuivl  production  as  rental. 

This  proposal  would  meet  the  major 
recommendations  In  the  farm  message 
but  would  avoid  some  of  the  major  de- 
fects that  have  shown  up  in  the  soil 
bank  program.  With  producers  making 
a  partial  contribution  to  the  program  in 
acres  the  cost  should  be  greatly  reduced ; 
by  not  allowing  any  farmer  to  put  more 
than  a  total  of  40  percent  of  his  land  Into 
the  soil  building  base,  the  adverse  situa- 
tions developing  from  the  so-called 
whole  farm  approach  would  be  avoided. 

TlUe  IV  of  the  biU  outUnes  the  legis- 
lative findings  that  orderly  nationwide 
market  stabilisaUon  and  supply  control 
measures  are  required  to  maintain 
orderly  conditions  of  Interstate  com- 
merce In  agricultural  commodities. 


Caaccf :  Eaemy  oa  t^  Rwi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

or    PKNNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVK8 

Wednesday.  February  10,  1960 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  speak  before  the  Cancer 
League  of  Philadelphia  last  Thursday 
evening,  February  4.  1960,  in  the  Phillip 
Scherr  Auditorium  of  the  Albert  Ein- 
stein Medical  Center,  northern  division. 
The  Cancer  League  is  doing  a  tremendous 
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Job  in  flghtlnff  cancer  in  the  city  of 
Philadelpliia.  Hie  work  which  it  ha< 
done  in  suiiplyinc:  Philadelphia  hospltaki 
WiJi  equipment  for  the  detection  and 
treatment  of  cancer  has  been  a  sigiilfl- 
cant  contribution  in  the  flght  agajist 
this  enemy.  My  remarks  before  the 
leafiTue  were  as  follows: 

Camcxk:  Kimrr  oiv  trz  Rcrw 


"PiD^rers  In  Tl^t  on  Cancer  Is  Repo)-t«<l 
by  Institute  Here."  "Reaearcber  Suggests 
Anticancer  Tactics.**  "Significant  Cbar^es 
in  Ceilfl  Detected  in  Cancer  Patlenu." 
Nearly  every  day  reports  U^e  tiiese,  app«&r- 
ins  in  nevspapera.  magazines,  and  medxal 
journala.  revitalize  our  elTorta  in  the  fi^ht 
against  cancer.  We  sense  we  are  on  the 
brink  of  a  wonderfnl  dltcovery,  and  t;iat 
with  a  Itttle  time,  a  little  more  money,  imd 
a   little    more    hard    work,    we    wUI    achieve 

SUOCf  ■ 

I  leel  this  etiailense  deeply,  as  I  know  you 
do.  and  it  is  tat  Ui\»  reason  that  I  am  de- 
lighted to  he  liere  today.  I  believe  that  the 
annual  campaign  fund  rally  of  the  Career 
League  of  Philadelphia,  Is  a  major  event  on 
the  cancer  railendar.  It  la  this  type  of  ccm- 
nninity  effort  which  makes  the  hope  of  fl:3d- 
ing  a  cure  for  canoer  a  real  one. 

I  need  not  teil  yon  that  the  vital  itatlstlca 
on  this  disease  are  grim.  Each  year  In  the 
United  Stotea.  cancer  takes  the  Uvea  of  ab<3Ut 
a  quarter  of  a  aalliion  persons.  Since  1300 
It  has  overtaken  tuberculosis,  paeuoKsnia, 
diarrhea  and  enteritis,  nephritis,  and  acci- 
dents to  become,  since  1938,  second  le«wling 
coose  at  death  tn  this  country.  One  (»n 
point  to  the  coat  of  hospital  care  for  cancer 
patients  whleta  runs  to  approximately  CMC 
million  a  year,  or  to  the  loss  tn  goods  and 
services  diie  to  this  disease,  which  has  bt^en 
estimated  conservatively  at  $12  billion  eiich 
year.  But  these  flsures  are  meaningless  sym- 
bols In  comparison  to  the  personal  tragedy 
experienced  by  famlll<Hi  for  whoni  cancel  Is 
not  a  number  but  a  desperate  reality. 

Tbe  monster  Is  powerful,  but  fortunately 
his  adversaries  grow  In  strength  each  year. 
The  blossoming  of  the  res^irch  effort  against 
this  disease  has  been  one  of  the  medical  won- 
ders of  this  decade.  You  are  all  aware.  I  am 
sure,  of  the  very  exciting  projects  being  car- 
ried on  at  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  nhe 
oldest  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  In 
B^tiiesda.  Md.  I  know  of  no  better  example 
of  the  dlillcult.  determined,  sometimes  dis- 
couraging medical  research  being  carried  on 
today.  You  may  be  interested  in  some  of  the 
work  ctirrectly  being  carried  on  in  their 
laboratories  or  being  supported  through  their 
research  grant  funds. 

One  striking  example  of  the  growth  In  the 
Federal  effort  against  cancer  is  the  Increase 
In  the  annual  appropriations  for  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute.  The  figure  has 
climbed  from  $18.d00.000  In  fiscal  1950,  to 
•21.737,000  in  fiscal  1955.  to  a  staegerlag 
$91,257,000  In  fiscal  1960.  These  suir.s  are 
an  indication  of  the  importance  attached 
by  Congress  to  research  against  cancer.  The 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  In  Its 
report  on  labor,  health,  education,  ar.d  wel- 
fare appropriations  stated  In  1958,  and  re- 
peated again  last  year: 

"Considering  the  rate  at  which  medical 
science  has  advanced  over  the  past  10  years. 
It  is  plausible  to  believe  that  in  the  decade 
ahead  simple,  accurate  tests  for  cancer,  su:h 
as  a  blood  test,  may  make  the  early  detectl(5n 
cf  cancer  simple  and  be  ua&ble  as  a  routine 
tool  of  the  physician  and  public  heal'.h 
worker." 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  Is  an  active 
outfit.  Approximately  800  scientists,  tech- 
nicians, and  laix>ratary  asslsttmts  have  about 
325  research  projects  under  way  at  all  times. 
Scientists  work  in  the  lai>oratory  with  ex- 
perimental animals  and  these  studies  are 
coordinated  with  the  studies  of  human  can- 


cer In  the  14 -story  clinical  center.  Studies  in 
biochemistry,  chemical  pharmacology,  en- 
docrinology, pathology,  envtronmental  can- 
cer, rwtiatlon  therapy,  cltnlcal  cancer,  and 
blostatlstlOB  are  being  carried  on  slmultane- 
onsly — all  with  one  aim:  to  vanquish  this 
disease  enemy. 

Perhaps  yon  will  be  as  interested  as  I 
was  to  learn  that  more  than  twice  as  much 
money  Is  spent  on  grants  to  scientists  In 
non-Federal  Institutions,  with  no  direction, 
supervision,  or  Interference  on  the  part  of 
the  Institute,  as  Is  spent  on  National  Cancer 
Institute  research.  Surely  this  is  tn  keeping 
with  our  belief  in  the  importance  of  the  In- 
tellectual freedom  of  the  aclectist  It  Is  also 
an  incentive  for  institutions  throughout  the 
country  to  expand  their  research  activities. 
and  to  look  into  hidden  corners  previously 
neglected  by  research  sleuths. 

One  of  the  most  Impressive  crash  nrograrr.s 
being  carried  out  at  the  Institute  Is  the 
cancer  chemotherapy  program.  This  re- 
search and  development  program  is  a  coop- 
erative enterprise  of  national  scope  It  la 
Jolacly  sponsored  by  the  Natli  na:  Canoer  In- 
Btltute,  the  American  Cancer  Society,  the 
Damon  Runyon  Memorial  Fund  for  Canf-er 
Research,  the  Veterans'  Adminlrtrmtlnn.  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  The  program  In- 
vo^Tes  three  phases:  Tlie  initial  testing  of 
chemicals,  hormonal  subetanoca.  and  other 
materials  on  mice  with  cancer:  the  testing 
of  materials  which  appear  to  have  promise  on 
larger  animals  to  determine  those  safe  for 
human  use;  and  finally  the  conduct  of  ex- 
tensive clinical  studies  with  patients  In  co- 
operating hospitals.  No  final  answers  hsve 
been  arrived  at.  But  Uvea  have  been  pro- 
longed, the  course  of  the  disease  has  t>een 
checked,  and  pain  has  been  alleviated  with 
certain  chemical  agenu  Supporters  t>elieve 
that  this  may  be  the  road  to  the  develop- 
ment of  drugs  effective  against  many  differ- 
ent types  of  cancer 

In  addition  to  tlie  prograaa  I  have  men- 
tioned, the  Institute  makes  grants  f  jr  pro- 
fessional training,  cooperates  with  voluntary 
groups  in  cancer  education  prjgranis.  carries 
on  field  projects  makes  grants  to  State  agen- 
cies for  their  prL^grams,  and  even  lends 
radium  to  q\ia]lfled  persons  and  Institutions 
for  radium  therapy 

The  rationale  for  all  this  acUvtty  ts 
summed  ud  in  the  words  of  the  Surgeon 
General  Burney.  who  stated:  'We  do  not 
know  from  what  corner  of  the  research  flr- 
manaer.t  will  come  the  next  burst  of  U^ht 
that  will  guide  us  closer  to  our  goa!  —  the 
conquest  of  cancer  But  we  can  be  sure  that 
light  win  come  and  the  gcal  wIV.  be  reached 

Ton  must  be  proud  to  know  that  you  par- 
ticipate In  this  giant  effort.  We  are  all 
aware  that  the  work  of  a  scientist  tn  his 
laboratory  mtist  be  financed,  that  his  discov- 
eries must  be  communicated  to  the  public, 
that  the  public  must  be  kept  aware  of  the 
precautions  against  cancer.  Voluntary 
groups  like  yours  have  performed  an  In- 
valuable task  In  cooperating  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  the  support  of  research 
and  In  waging  effective  public  education 
campaigns.  As  we  seem  to  approach  the 
goal,  the  need  for  this  kind  of  acUvity  t)e- 
comes  more  urgent. 

Recently  two  public  figures  have  brought 
home  to  all  of  us  the  immediacy  of  the  dan- 
ger. I  speak  of  Senator  NrvBEBcn  and  Dr 
Tom  Dooley  who  have  both  recently  xinder- 
gone  bouts  with  cancer  Both  of  these  men 
have  been  operated  on  for  cancer.  Both  are 
determined  to  see  that  the  effort  to  conquer 
this  and  other  dread  diseases  Is  Increased 
Both  men  have  led  useful  public  lives,  and 
their  Incapacitation  even  for  a  time,  was  a 
sefvere  public  losa. 

Senator  Nxusxacn'k  lilaoB  has  convinced 
him  that  our  Nation  must  bxilld  a  crash  pro- 
gram to  beat  canoer — perhaps  something 
like  the  Manhattan  project  of  1B40.  He  be- 
lieves, as  do  most  of  us,  that  we  can  Increase 


our  effurte  sliii  further.  Wc  stiU  spend  more 
on  clgau-ettes,  liquor,  radio  and  televlflon  re- 
pairs, and  even  chewing  gum,  than  we  do  on 
cancer 

Senator  NETTSxacEX's  description  of  his  re- 
actions to  his  disease  are  moving  Indeed  He 
states:  I  c*n  tell  you  that  the  cancer  victim 
Is  frequently  the  loneliest  person  in  the 
world.  He  feels  that  nothlns  crui  help  him. 
Friends,  family,  doctors,  associates,  ali  seem 
without  power  to  ch**ck  the  malignant 
growth  that  perils  his  life.  H?  wishes,  des- 
perately and  profoundly,  for  some  miracu- 
lous cure  -Ahlch  will  brin<;  a  reprieve  " 

He  continues  with  a'f-irds  which  cr  n  aery^ 
as  a  r-ampaign  <-ry  for  aJi  of  us  "As  a  cancfr 
patient.  I  want  to  help  others  who  have  suf- 
fered or  »-ho  may  suffer  this  dl.'eahe.  I  want 
to  encourage  them  and  their  families  as  I 
was  encoumjfed  and  supported  by  cancer 
proffr<*.s  I  *ant  more  I  want  to  see  us 
lick  t  lis  disease  the  way  were  licked  the  In- 
fectl  us  diseases  I  sincerely  believe  the 
world  would  be  more  electrified  by  a  break- 
through In  canot:r  than  it  wns  by  a  rocket 
landiLg  on  the  mix^in.  As  a  U.S  Senator.  I'm 
mdre  convinced  than  ever  that  we  should 
eeor.omlie  In  any  other  sphere  of  govern- 
ment thnn  funtU  for  the  reee^rrh  program 
t'f  the  Ns-.lonal  Cancer  Institute,  becatise 
eoononry  at  the  expen.'e  of  human  life  la  the 
worst    FXtrav»«^ance   of    all    " 

r>r  Dx)l<»y  has  recent.y  returned,  as  you 
know,  deep  from  the  Jungles  of  Indochina  In 
be  rpen^'ed  on  ff^r  cancer  He  returned  from 
his  work  In  Medico  «  n'lnpront  nonsectarlan, 
organisation  founded  by  him  to  gather 
mrney.  equipment,  and  perronnel  for  hos- 
pitals In  Asia.  Africa,  and  South  America. 
Tom  Do<  ley  ha.'^  been  described  as  a 
spieridid  American'  who  can  combat  the 
rf-  ei.i  talk  ah  ut  the  "ugly  American  "  Be- 
f  re  entering  the  ofieratlng  nxjm  he  sent  a 
me'sa---  t.  mai:y  leaders  In  Congress  which 
incln.cl»yl  the  following  remarks  "I  am  being 
operated  an  tomorrow  for  cancer  As  m>nr\  as 
I  recover.  I  Intend  to  ro  bsck  to  Laos  to  con- 
tinue this  fl^ht  against  oommunltm  with  the 
tixiiS  c  f  health  " 

Tliese  two  cancer  victims  have  made  sn 
Impastioned  case  f  >r  mure  cancer  researc  h. 
Dr  Howard  P.u.  k,  the  medical  ed!t«ir  uX  the 
New  Yurk  T'me«  takes  up  their  plea  "When 
»ill  the  Bolej.ttf.c  breakthrough  come  to  solve 
the  riddle  of  cancer?  No  one  knows  What 
we  know,  however,  is  that  the  more  eclentlsis 
who  are  st  w  irk  on  the  problem  in  labora- 
tories nil  over  the  w  Tld.  the  greater  are  the 
"dds  t  ii  solution  and  the  quicker  that  solu- 
tion will  come." 

These  wcrds  stir  our  souls  and  reinforce 
our  desires  to  rt ■:,  sf^methlng  about  this  enemy 
I  have  lutle  to  add  to  their  pies  May  I 
close  with  a  word  nf  conRratulatl^n  for  the 
fine  aork  you  have  done  in  the  past  and  with 
a  hope  that  this  campslgn  will  be  better 
than  ever  bef.  re  Your  efforts  will  one  day 
be  rewarded  in  the  conquest  of  cancer. 


Farm  Profram 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  FLOYD  BREEDING 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEB 

Wednesday.  February  10.  1960 

Mr  BREFDING  Mr  Speaker,  there 
were  two  sit^niflcant  asiiecU  to  the  Presi- 
dent s  .special  farm  me.ssage  which  the 
Congress  received  yesterday  i 

First.  Fur  the  first  time  In  several 
years  the  President  Indicated  a  willing- 
ness to  compromLse  on  this  issue  with 
Congress. 
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S«cond.  Apparently  Secretary  Ben- 
son' i  domination  of  farm  policy  in  the 
p.diTinistration  has  been  ended,  if  only 
tem  x)rarlly. 

1  lese  two  factors  pr^ent  this  House 
witi  an  opportunity  to  pass  urgently 
needed  wheat  legislation. 

1  le  prr.sent  situation  is  serious.  Pro- 
ducers realize  this.  They  are  not  happy 
with  a  program  tiiat  piles  up  a  tre- 
mendous surplus  in  warehouses  at  a  cost 
of  almost  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Consumers  are  certainly  fed  up.  They 
are  ileraanding  a  change. 

As  long  as  the  Pie.sideiit  followed  Mr. 
Ben.' on.  there  was  no  hope  for  achieving 
any  constructive  wheat  legislation.  Mr. 
Benf^on  has  made  It  crj'stal  clear  on 
man  /  occasions  that  the  only  wheat  leg- 
i.'vlation  he  will  approve  would  bring 
abouu  iniinously  low  prices  for  producers. 

In  his  message,  the  President  outlined 
puidt  lines  and  said  he  would  sign  any 
wheat  legislation  which  fell  within  the 
framework  of  this  broad  policy. 

Po'  several  weeks  representatives  of  a 
numi)er  of  farm  organizations  have  been 
working  on  new  wheat  legislation.  Tlie 
only  task  remaining  is  to  translate  the 
proKi^m  into  legislative  language. 

The  National  Association  of  Wheat 
Gro\kers,  the  National  Orange,  and  the 
Natlcnal  Farmers  Union  are  among  the 
great  farm  organizations  which  have 
work  .Hi  together  in  coming  up  with  a 
plan  *hich.  I  am  firmly  convinced,  meets 
the  c  -iteria  spelled  out  by  the  President. 

Th  8  new  program  is  supported  by  the 
National  Farmers  OT^anlzation.  Mi.s- 
soun  Farmers  Association.  National  Com 
Growers  A-ssoclation,  American  Soybean 
A.ssnclatlon,  the  Grain  Sorehums  Pro- 
ducers Association,  and  several  State 
whea",  producing  groups. 

While  I  am  not  m  any  position  to 
prese  it  the  proposed  wheat  marketing 
program  In  detail  at  this  time.  I  can  say 
It  wil.  materially  reduce  the  wheat  sur- 
plus  ind  the  cost  of  the  pro«?ram. 

It  vould  stabilize  the  price  of  wheat 
near  the  parity  level  by  req-uiring  the 
S<x;relary  to  set  an  annual  marketmg 
quota  to  meet  total  domestic  and  export 
requirements,  then  subtractmg  150  mil- 
lion bushels  before  breaking  down  the 
quota  to  an  individual  farm  basis. 

This  provision  would  force  the  grain 
trade  to  go  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  150  million  bushels  of 
wheat  each  year.  Inasmuch  as  CCC 
would  be  barred  from  .sellmg  wheat  be- 
low parity,  this  would  result  in  a  price 
to  the  farmer  at  or  near  full  parity. 

No  wheat  could  be  sold  for  milling  or 
.  other  primary  uses  without  a  certificate 
based  on  individual  marketing  quotas 
expre.sed  in  bushels  rather  than  acres. 
To  be  eligible,  a  producer  would  have  to 
retire  at  least  20  percent  of  his  wheat 
base  tcreage  to  noncommercial  use. 

I  w  sh  to  emphasize  that  this  proposal 
has  the  enthusiastic  support  of  a  large 
majoiity  of  wheat  producers.  They  see 
this  proposal  as  an  opportunity  to 
achieve  positive  results  and  make  a  start 
on  charing  up  what  has  developed  Into 
a  serious  situation. 

I  pan  to  Introduce  this  bin  as  soon 
as  a  draft  Is  completed.    I  will  request 


the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  to 
hold  hearings  In  the  immediate  future. 

We  need  action  on  wheat  legislation. 
This  is  an  economic,  not  a  political  prob- 
lem. 

But  we  have  to  make  sure  that  the 
wheat  producers'  income  is  maintained. 
It  would  be  better  to  retain  the  present 
system,  imperfect  as  it  ts,  than  to  give 
in  to  pressures  and  pass  legislation  that 
would  bankrupt  wheat  producers. 

We  also  have  to  remember  that  a  pros- 
perous agriculture  is  the  key  to  a  sound 
economic  situation  for  many  business- 
men in  the  farm  areas  The  merchants 
along  Main  Street  of  our  small  towns 
depend  upon  the  farmer.  When  the 
farmer  is  hard  pressed,  the  sales  of  mer- 
chants suffer  and  the  entire  economy 
suffers. 

This  new  proposal  would  maintain  the 
income  of  the  fanner  and  farm  areas. 
It  would  reduce  the  surplus  of  wheat  and 
it  would  materially  reduc*  the  cost  of 
the  program  to  the  taxpayers. 

Inasmuch  as  it  meets  the  requirements 
set  forth  by  the  President,  I  cannot  see 
any  rea.vin  why  we  cannot  pass  an  ac- 
ceptable bill  at  this  session. 

I  am  poinu  to  dedicate  my  efforts  to 
this  end  in  tiie  coming  weeks. 


Abraham   Lincoln   and  Tbaddent 
Kosciotko 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  ntoiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  February  10,  1960 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  12  we  commemorate  not  only 
the  151st  anniversary'  of  the  birth  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  but  we  also  mark  the 
214th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Thad- 
deus  Kosciusko,  the  great  Polish  states- 
man, military  engineer,  patriot  of  two 
continents. 

I  should  like  to  Indicate  in  what  ways 
the.se  two  leaders  have  much  in  com- 
mon, but  before  making  such  a  com- 
parison, let  me  speak  briefly  of  the  life 
of  Kosciusko. 

His  birthright  was  Polish.  The  nat- 
ural splendors  of  the  New  World  were 
unseen  by  his  young  eyes  and  the  demo- 
cratic culture  of  the  American  Colonies 
was  alien  to  his  noble  background.  Yet 
from  halfway  around  the  world  he  came 
to  share  his  own  vision  of  liberty  and 
justice  with  the  Founding  Fathers  of  our 
country.  A  true  son  of  Poland,  he  gave 
of  himself,  wholly  and  freely,  to  the 
cause  of  the  American  Revolution,  dis- 
tinguishing himself  both  in  combat  and 
In  the  erection  of  military  fortifications. 
A  grateful  Congress  bestowed  upon  him 
the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  and  the 
appreciative  people  of  his  adopted  land 
offered  him  honors  and  citizenship.  But 
the  success  of  the  American  Revolution 
had  intensified  his  fervent  desire  to  see 
his  own  homeland  free  and  he  returned 
to  Poland. 


In  his  native  country  he  was  to  know 
few  successes  in  his  mission  to  see  Poland 
throw  off  foreign  dcnnination.  Once,  for 
but  a  moment,  he  sat  at  the  head  of  a 
free  Poland  and  instituted  the  guarantees 
of  constitutional  government  for  which 
he  had  worked  with  such  dedication.  Al- 
though Poland's  freedcan  was  then  to  be 
shortUved.  Kosciusko  had  ignited  the 
.spark  of  liberty  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow 
countrymen.  Never  again,  though  their 
nation  was  to  be  conquered  by  forces ' 
irom  the  East  and  the  West,  was  that 
ilame  to  be  snuffed  out. 
spiErr  or  KOscrusKo  alivi  today  nf  poLA>n> 

Mr.  SE>eaker,  the  spirit  of  Kosciusko  is 
alive  today  in  Poland.  It  is  as  enduring 
as  the  spirit  of  Washington  and  Lincoln 
w  hlch  is  so  much  a  part  of  the  American 
l>eople  that  It  can  never  be  separated 
1  rom  us.  This  common  spirit,  in  Poland 
and  in  America,  will  live  forever  and  it 
will,  in  time,  triumph  over  all  tyranny. 

It  is  natural  that  most  Americans 
think  of  February  12  primarily  as  the 
birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Yet  there 
are  more  similarities  than  their  date  of 
birth  between  Kosciusko  and  Lincoln. 
Both  were  men  of  peace,  yet  compelled  to 
employ  the  tools  of  war.  Both  dedicated 
most  of  their  lives  to  the  unity  of  their 
respective  nations,  yet  their  example  has 
h.ad  great  impact  among  peoples  all  over 
the  world.  Both  were  vigorous  particl- 
lants  in  the  events  of  their  own  day.  yet 
they  will  have  an  enduring  influence 
upon  the  histories  of  their  respective 
countries. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  fitting  that  on  the 
anniversaiT  of  the  birth  of  Lincoln  and 
Kosciusko,  the  citizens  of  Poland  and  the 
ITnited  States,  now  so  sorely  tried  by 
despotism,  should  rededicate  themselves 
to  their  heritage  of  freedc«n.  This  spirit 
of  freedom,  so  integrally  a  part  of  the 
traditions  of  both  Poland  and  America,  is 
a  bond  between  our  peoples  that  can 
never  be  broken. 


Kosciatzko:  A  Tribute 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CORNEUUS  E.  GALUGHER 

OF    KTW    JXXSFT 

IN  TTTE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10, 1960 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ev- 
ery year  we  pay  tribute  to  the  life  and 
works  of  Tadeusz  Kosciuszko,  the  Polish 
nobleman  and  American  revolutionary 
hero.  It  is  fitting  that  we  do  so.  for  were 
It  not  for  the  services  of  men  with  such 
distingruished  qualities  in  leadership  as 
Kosciuszko,  we  would  have  been  hard 
pressed  in  our  war  for  independence. 

The  career  of  Koscius2±o  can  be  in- 
structive for  Americans  today.  The 
ideas  that  motivated  this  great  leader 
were  twofold:  Love  of  freedom  and  an 
appreciation  for  the  role  of  power  in 
winning  and  maintaining  freedom  once 
it  has  been  won.  In  Kosciuszko  one 
finds  a  classic  example  of  the  excellent 
combmaiion    of    idealism    and    realism 
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that  assures  the  greatest  political  effec- 
tiveness. 

Koseiiiseko  proclaimed  his  devotion  t9 
the  abstract  principle  of  Uberty  ami 
democracy.  He  was  Inspired  by  the 
theories  of  Locke  aivl  Rousseau,  theories 
that  provided  the  ideoloflcal  basis  for 
the  American  and  French  revolution*. 
To  this  extent  Kosciusko  was  among  th«; 
greatest  of  Idealists. 

But  Koseiusako's  devotion  to  democ- 
racy was  not  a  pfwsive  one,  not  at  aH  an 
attitude  of  detached  emotionalism 
Kosciuszko  wedded  his  Idealism  to  real- 
ity. He  had  the  inner  compulsion  to 
translate  theory  into  practical  action. 
This  explains  his  enormous  contribution 
to  the  American  revolutionary  effort. 

Yet  there  is  another  aspect  of  Kos- 
ciuszko's  acUvi^n  and  realism.  It  was 
his  ability  to  see  the  unequivocally  clear 
and  unambiguous  relationship  between 
the  need  for  power  and  stren^fth  if  free- 
dom is  to  be  won  and  maintained.  In 
brief,  Kosciuszko  would  argue  that  a 
patriot  may  have  an  aiistract  notion  of 
liberty,  but  to  achieve  this  Uberty  he 
must  f^ht,  and  to  maintain  his  liberty, 
he  must  be  strong. 

We  Americans  could  well  apply  Kos- 
ciuszko's  concepts  in  our  conduct  of  for- 
eign relatione  today.  It  is  weU  for  a 
nation  to  proclaim  to  the  world  the  vir- 
tues of  democracy.  It  is  also  a  heart- 
warming experience  to  feel  the  inner 
emotional  upsurge  that  comes  with  an 
outward  appeal  to  the  highest  idealistic 
instincts  of  man.  But  it  would  be  dis- 
astrous were  we  as  a  people  to  fail  to 
support  our  idealism  with  a  hard  cal- 
c\tlated  apraisal  of  the  role  of  power  and 
strength  in  international  pohtice.  We 
as  a  people  must  be  strong.  We  must 
maintain  our  strength  and  power,  today 
more  than  ever  before  as  we  face  the 
Soviet  challenge.  We  dare  not  commit 
ourselves  to  a  life  of  luxury  and  repose, 
for  here  lay  the  seeds  of  national  decline. 

As  we  pay  tribute  to  Kosciuszko,  let 
us.  therefore,  rededieate  ourselves  to  the 
principles  of  Idealism  which  he  pro- 
claimed, but  let  us  also  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  realistic  principle  of 
strength  and  power  and  national  resolve 
as  Kosciuszko  had  done  In  his  fight  for 
American  liberty  and  the  freedom  of  his 
native  PolanxL 


Birtliday  Aoatrersary  •(  Two  Great  Meo 


EXTEIVSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSK! 

or    HSW    TORJC 

IN  THX  BOG8E  OP  RfiPRfSENTAnVSS 

Wednesday.  FOtruary  10.  I960 

Mr.  DULiSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow. 
Fetaniary  12.  Is  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  two  great  men  who  have  played 
Importaoit  roles  in  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tion— Abraham  Lincoln  and  Gen.  Thad- 
deus  Kosciusko,  Although  they  lived  in 
different  periods,  they  ^ared  the  same 
respect  for  man's  dignity  and  they  both 
loved  Uberty. 

Rvery  school  boy  and  girl  hi  America 
learns  about  the  great  champion  of  free- 


dom, Abraham  Lincoln,  and  bow  he  has 
Inspired  men  of  good  will  everywhere. 

General  Kosciusko  is  the  hero  of  two 
continents.     He  fought  for  fieedom  In 

our  American  Revolution  and  then  re- 
turned to  Poland  where  he  led  a  revolt 
to  bring  freedom  to  his  own  people  He 
was  the  first  foreign  patriot  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  cross  the  ocean  to  fight  for 
the  principles  In  which  he  firmly  be- 
lieved. He  was  a  great  military  leader 
and  his  engineering  genius  contributed 
a  great  deal  to  the  American  cause. 

Kosciusko  dedicated  his  Ufe  to  the 
universal  struggle  for  freedom,  and  his 
courage,  bravery,  and  sacrifice  should  be 
an  inspiration  to  us  ail.  This  strusrele 
continues,  never  ceasing,  and  while 
Polsuid  is  oppressed  today  imder  com- 
munism the  love  of  liberty  has  not  di- 
minished. As  long  as  the  spirit  of  Thad- 
deus  Kosciusko  Uves  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Polish  people,  their  outlook  for  the 
sacred  cause  is  bright. 

V/e  all  join  together  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  these  two  great  men. 


Aaierica's  Critical  Ckallefitc  Evalaate^  by 
Hon.  Cari  Viotoo,  Natioaal  Deleote'i 
Foremost  Fixpooft 


KXTKNSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  OLIVER 

or    MAINS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.«E?rr.ATT\'Ta5 

Wtdnesday.  February  10,  19S0 

Mr.  OLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  last  night  to  attend,  along  with 
yourself  and  other  Members  of  Congres-s. 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  here  Ln  Washington. 

These  assemblies  of  veterans  are  always 
most  pleasing  and  Inspiring.  But,  this 
1980  dinner  was  the  most  outstanding 
of  any  that  I  have  attended  because  of 
the  alert  to  the  critical  challenge  to  our 
physical  survival  which  was  sounded 
Certainly,  no  group  of  American  citizens 
is  any  more  conscious  of  this  urgent  and 
emergent  challenge  than  the  veterans  of 
the  several  armed  conflicts  in  which 
America  has  been  involved. 

It  was  entirely  appropriate  and  timely. 
therefore,  that  our  able  and  distin- 
guished colleague,  Hon.  Carl  Vrwsow 
should  be  the  principal  speaker.  There 
is  no  citizen  of  this  Nation.  In  my  opinion, 
who  has  had  the  close  relationship  with 
our  defense  problems,  over  these  many 
years  of  our  military  emergencies,  as  has 
this  great  chairman  of  the  Housr  Arm*Ml 
Forces  Committee.  The  people  of 
America  know  him  and  continue  to  have 
impllctt  confidence  in  his  ability,  his 
integrity,  his  knowledge  and  his  Judg- 
ment regarding  the  overwhelming  prob- 
lems of  adequate  defense  for  this  Nation 
not  only  In  the  emergencies  of  the  pa-st. 
but  as  well  as  In  the  greatest  of  all  emer- 
gencies, this  one  of  the  present  and  the 
near  future. 

Therefore,  his  statement  of  last  night 
commands  the  attention  of  all  thinking 
men  and  women  of  America;  and.  In 
fact,  of  the  entire  free  world.     It  i.s  my 


opinion.  Mr  Speaker,  that  any  objective 
analysis  of  the  principal  points  which  he 
made  as  to  our  military  d'*ftci**ncie«  will 
support,  in  detail,  the  conclu.sK>n  that  we 
are.  «md  will  continue  to  be.  unless  we 
snap  ourEPlves  out  of  our  current  com- 
placeno',  in  a  most  vulnerable  position 
of  defense. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  this  running 
argument  concerning  our  defense  posture 
comes  during  a  political  year.  It  is  also, 
unfortunate  and  even  partakes  of  the 
vicious  that  those  of  us,  who  criticize 
con.structivcly  what  we  consider  to  be  the 
deficiencies  In  our  Military  EstaWiPh- 
ment.  are  being  labeled  as  partisan 
politicians,  by  those  with  whom  we  are 
:n  dLsagreement.  Certainly,  If  we  did 
n'^t  try  to  alfrt  our  people,  to  the  Inade- 
r;uaci'*s  a.««  we  understand  them  to  exist, 
WT  would  be  derelict  in  our  responsibili- 
ties, and,  in  a  sen-v,  even  un-American. 

At  this  point,  Mr  Speaker,  I  Include 
in  the'e  remarks  a  letter  of  constructive 
criUcism  rrc^'ntly  s^nt  by  me  to  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  Brucker,  which  speaks 
for  itself: 

JhftVuMT  SO     1960. 
Hon     WiL»R   M     BittK-KKX. 

S  r"  .'tj-y.   Department  of  the  Armf, 
Wastx-tntn  jn.    U  C 

Dkak  Mb  Bkcejetaxt  Am  m  c'.tlsen.  ««  Uie 
faLaer  ol  an  omoer  m  tiie  Ue^uukt  Army,  and 
as  a  M«  i;it>er  i>i  Con^rei*  »:ih  uff.ciai  reBpc.n- 
8.b...ua«.  I  slTt.  deep'.y  dliturhcd  b^cnuse  of 
wh.it  'eenis  U>  m^  to  bf  a  dnri^prtus  down- 
gradlnj?  of  the  ArmT  b^th  through  Inmif- 
fictcnt  fundli.g  for  m  <lernlaed  otirtibat  equtp- 
ment  aa  wrll  a«  Uiroug."!  Inadequate  fundlUK 
f  ir  the  ruanpcrwer  wbich  3ur  world w.d«  axn- 
nuunetiLa  require    even  fur  liiiui«d  wars 

Tbe  recer.Uy  pultUa^i«*d  book..  "Tbe  Uncer- 
ta.u  Truiupet.  writieu  by  Gen  Ma.zwci:  D. 
TaylLkT  (El£t.red)  f>er8uade8  me.  rurther.  that 
the  A.-n.y  Yma  bem  and  la  belrg,  critically 
cr:pp>cl  :r.  :tj  efTertlrrnesa  to  do  the  Job 
upon  which  It  may  be,  and  probably  wlU  be. 
called  upon   to  do 

Tour  pub..c  atatctnenta  which  Indicate  a 
posture  of  the  Army  a  rcadineaa  to  naeet  any 
cha;.en^e.  requlrlrtg  quick  r«tpuaae  do  not 
reajksure  me  For  exajnple.  In  December.  Ln 
an  laaue  of  the  Chrlatian  Science  Mtnitor, 
ycm  were  quoted  to  the  effect  that  the 
bTRAC  untts  of  the  Army  are  rqulpped, 
traJned,  and  ready  to  fto  proauznably  to  any 
upot  In  the  world,  wben.  am  and  If  caUed 
upon.  Yet.  there  la  no  Information  arallabl* 
to  me  wh:ch  points  toward  UnmedLate  avali- 
abliiiy  iji  a:r  traiicpurt  f  if  tha  iiereaaary 
lift  to  get  tliere.  Then  again  If  ruch  a  de- 
mand «hi..ri!d  be  made  for  err.errer.t  action 
by  STHAC  unlta  during  the  May  Auguat 
•ratntre  frlDd  for  Rpf-erre  and  Hutlonal 
CWiard  an:U  when  3TRAC  peraonnel  and 
pquipmrnt  are  committed  to  such  training 
!  r  ..:r  iiT^.i.  dangeroun  delay  In  getting  to  the 
Area  ul  acL;uii.  even  Lf  li>e  airlift  were  avail- 
able and  ready  to  go.  cuu^d  recult  In  faliore 
of  the  mlssiun 

It  hh*  Also,  been  ra!'fd  to  my  attenti'in 
that  vehtrlen  f  <r  moWMty  are  aadly  l»rk:1nr 
rertalnly.  motor  vehicles  wtilch  baw  had 
ver  100  DOO  mUna  of  uaa^e  and  whtch.  be- 
'-:«'..'**  jt  budgetary  Umltatlona,  are  being 
patched  up  at  a  repair  coat  of  a30U  or  more 
(>er  vehicle,  do  iiot  suggest  combat  readlneas. 
No  btiFlneasman  wr)Tild  conduct  hla  own  bujsl- 
neaa  on  this  pennywlne,  potrnd-TooIlgh  baaU. 

General  Taylor  calls  for  a  modemtBed.  rela- 
tively small,  but  weil-prot«ctMI  bklanosd  re- 
tallaAory  force  as  hla  eneept  of  a  CA.  Arenf 
ready  f  >r  Umitfd  wars  cr  Incidents  tn  any 
araa  of  Uie  arurld. 

In  Lhla  oooxiartlcm.  ia  tbere  any  present 
Indication  that  the  Army  la  to  get.  In  the 
re<:vs.j!,ably   near   future,    the   volume   of   pro- 
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curetnent  In  planes,  tanks,  guns,  rifles,  and 
oth«  combat  equipooent  on  a  modemljKd 
ba.«is  which  1»  bo  obvlonMly  and  urgentty  i»- 
quirtd  to  do  the  kind  erf  a  aombst  Job.  sn- 
visln  led  by  Oeneral  Taylor  and  otbar  dedi- 
catee ,    experienced,   and    able   Army   attcersr 

Ce  talnly.  the  SI 87  mlUlonj  trf  dollars  of 
the  J  300  mllMnn  appropriated  for  modemlEa- 
tlon  5f  the  Army  In  the  1»60  budget,  whlcb  I 
enth  ifilaatlcally  supported,  and  which  Is 
now.  according  to  niy  understanding.  Im- 
pounded by  the  Btireau  of  t^»e  Budget  does 
noih  HR  f  >r  the  reassurance  of  those  of  tu 
who  question  the  present  combat  readlneKfi 
of  ar  Army,  composed  of  enlisted  men  and 
ofBre-s  who  perat'nally  and  collectively  are 
ready  to  go.  but  who  are.  in  too  many  In- 
stanc -■«.  l!. adequately  equipped  to  do  the 
conjbit  J'>b  which  wUl  be  exjsected  of  them. 

I  k  low  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
any  overstres*  of  budpetary  requirements  at 
the  63  penae  of  mt'^emi7*d  arms  and  equip- 
ment to  carry  out  the  nilsalnna  of  the  Army 
In  thli  nuclear  sfte.  Is  Ul  advised,  to  say  the 
least,  in  the  kind  of  s  world  In  which  ws 
live  t-Kliiv  Y  u.  !vpparently,  do  not  agree 
that  ludpetaxy  limitations  have  been  over- 
Btrea.si'd  and  have  become  the  prevailing 
iruideline  of  our  defense  expenditures  at  the 
exDen.'c  of  effective  readiness  so  far  as  the 
A-Tny   s  concerned. 

If  y  )U  can  Jlnd  the  time  to  advise  me  if  I 
am  ui  fair  in  this  evaluation  of  the  present 
combat  posture  of  the  Army,  I  ahall  appre- 
ciate and  value  your  contribution  most 
highly  It  will  be  eepecially  en«  uraelnp  for 
me  to  learn  th&t  the<«  lrnp<iunded  appropri- 
ated funds  vtli  becocne  available  In  the  near 
future  for  a  jrreater  volume  of  moderniaed 
weapons  and  cqu;p:neni  for  the  Army. 

Tha:.k:ng  ).iu  for  yuur  cuurte.sles  of  the 
paat  and  any  pertinent  information  In  order 
that  I  may  reasaure  my  constituents.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yourt. 

jAVirS  C     Ot-TVER. 

Member  ot  Congra*. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  a  military  ex- 
F>ert.  but  i  respect  th^  judgment  of  those 
with  whom  I  have  discussed  this  is.'^je  of 
our  military  prepRredness.  It  Is  my  firm 
conviction  that  we  are  not  prepared 
for  any  eventuality  and  that  we  are 
even  losing  ground  because  of  our  com- 
placency and  our  obsession  that  dollars 
a.'-e  more  important  than  the  threat  to 
our  phy.sical  eui-viTal. 

I  respect.  a.«;  d.^es  e%ery  American  citi- 
zen, the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  is  the  commander  in  chief  of  our 
military  forces.  He  has  had  a  lifetime 
of  military  service  and  a  most  distin- 
guished career  But.  I  do  not  agree  with 
him  that  all  is  well  and  that  we  can 
leave  the.se  terribly  hard  decisions  to  his 
judgment,  alone,  regardless  of  our  evalu- 
ation of  conditio.is  as  we  may  indlvidual- 
l>'.  or  collectively  as  a  majority  of  the 
Con>'ress.  see  Lhem.  Others  m  this  great 
country  of  ours  feel,  .similarly,  as  witness 
this  comment  of  Chalmers  M.  Roberts,  a 
respected  and  competent  news  analyst 
and  columni.st,  in  a  recent  Issue  of  the 
Wa.shinf:ton  Post: 

A  Blx,\k  Forblast  or  Storms  Ahkab 
(By  Chaln^rs  M.  Roberts) 

Tn  the  midst  of  the  agtmy  of  Prance  and 
the  confusion  nf  Ctiba  tt  Is  dangerous  to  take 
one  «  eyes  off  the  rrraln  show  The  Enrt-West 
summit  conference  opens  16  weeks  from 
Monday  In  Pajls.  a-ssamtng  that  De  GauHe 
»'lll   survive  his  great  Tnoment  of   tewtlnr 

Already  there  are  signs,  new  signs,  of  the 
tr'  ubles  ahead. 

Whether  or  not  Nikfta  KhruShclWT  tntends 
to  alter  the  game  of  peaceful  coexistence  he 
has  been   playing  the«^e   pa.^t   months   Is  Im- 


poesliile  to  say.  Whether  or  not  he  does  will 
tM  important  boC  only  to  International  re- 
lations but  also  to  the  presidential  campaign 
bere  a*  hooie. 

Tlu  caadldatas  on  both  aldas  ai«  nervous, 
naturally  enougk,  lest  some  B^ruahchev 
iikove  put  one  or  another  of  them  In  a  bad 
light  for  having  been  too  receptive  or  too 
bosttle  to  the  Scyrlet  peace  ofFenslve. 

What  has  recently  been  occurring — In 
WnshlBgton.  In  Oeneva.  In  Berlin,  and  In 
Moscow — (tt  a  mlmlmum  demonstrate  that 
Khrushchev  Is  preparing  for  some  hard  bar- 
gaining This  much,  of  course.  Is  not  un- 
expect^Kl  No  one  In  his  right  mind  on  the 
Western  side  could  expect  anything  else. 

In  Washington  the  Russians  have  refused 
to  settle  the  lend-lease  account  without  de- 
riving «ome  form  of  dollar  credits  at  the 
same  time.  In  Geneva  they  have  argued 
long  and  bargained  hard  on  the  nuclear  test 
ban  In  Berlin — In  Communist  East  Berlin, 
that  is  -the  Communist  puppets  of  East  Oer- 
many  have  begun  a  new  pressure  campaign 
against  West  Germany  In  Moscow  Khru- 
ahchev  has  been  talking  tougher  publicly 
and  rattling  his  m'.selles  privately  to  Amer- 
ican AmbaEsador  Thompson. 

But  Khrufhchev  still  talks  of  the  •'Spirit  of 
Camp  David"  His  recent  speech  to  the 
Sup,-enie  Soviet  condemned  American  efforts 
to  negc'iiale  from  strength,  as  President 
Eisenhower  put  It  Wednesday  night,  while 
making  it  clear  he,  Khrushchev,  Uitends  to 
do  Just   that  al  the  tummlt 

B-rlln  remains  the  fixrua  of  the  East-West 
prcblem  The  great  question  Is  whether 
Khrushchev  will  agree  at  the  summit  and 
later  »j.ion  he  talks  with  the  Prepident  this 
Jane  In  Moscow  to  let  the  present  situation 
continue,  whatever  the  formula,  or  whether 
he  win   force  a  change. 

In  the  14  months  since  KhrUFhchev  first 
ralred  the  Berlin  Issue  nothing  has  altered 
the  basic  facts:  West  Berlin  Is  stlU  a  thinly 
defended  free  world  Island  In  the  Commu- 
iiL't  sea  Khrushchev  has  p>06tp>oned  his 
threat  to  Flgn  a  separate  peace  treaty  with 
his  Eist  G?rman  puppets  but  the  threat 
rem.nin8  and  he  constantly  rep>eats  It. 

Against  this  backdrop  of  troubles  ahead 
the  Elsenhower  administration  Is  living  out 
Its  final  months  In  a  defensive  fashion. 
Under  attack  both  politically  and  nonpollt- 
Ically  for  \xa  military  preparedness  p>osture. 
the  administration  has  bogged  down  in  a 
semantic  argument  over  what  is  a  missile 
gup  or  a  deterrent  gap.  All  the  Cabinet 
members  save  Secretary  of  State  Herter  are 
sent  to  the  political  rostrums  to  defend  the 
record  In  one  way  or  another. 

At  the  State  Department  there  Is  no  sign 
of  new  thinking  or  of  Imaginative  measures 
to  copje  with  the  coming  diplomatic  negotla- 
ti.'ns  The  Berlin  argument  wlU  begin  where 
It  left  cdr  at  last  summer  s  Geneva  Confer- 
ence of  Foreign  Idinlsters. 

The  C  >olldge  report  on  disarmament  has 
disappointed  many  Inside  the  administra- 
tion 8:>me  effort  is  being  made.  It  apf>ears, 
to  pump  some  new  short-term  ideas  Into  the 
arni.'i  <  :.T  '.  field  beyond  the  limited  and 
mostly  lou«<-term  proposals  by  CooUdge  and 
his  ctaiZ.  But  eveu  here  there  Is  as  yet  no 
Indication  uf  any  success. 

On  every  hand  one  hears  the  remark  that 
the  next  President  wUi  face  the  flock  uf 
chickens  come  huaae  to  roost.  In  both  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  terms.  Borne  of  the 
candidates  themsoives  are  saying  this  out 
loud.,  the  otliers  ail  seem  to  acki^owledge  It 
Implicitly. 

A  gloss  Is  being  appUed  by  the  Proekient'a 
trips,  the  i^c^BH  oue  to  three  coctlnents,  the 
U£xi.  uns  to  Suulh  Asaerica.  the  loUcwlng  one 
to  the  Savlet  Union  and  Japan  All  indeed 
have  a  value.  But  they  cajinot  cover  up  the 
uuderlylug  sUujlUoh  to  which  only  the  ward 
"deteriftraUng"  can  be  afipUed. 

We  can.  Mr.  Speaker,  meet  the  chal- 

le?e   of   thp.se    times.      But    we   cannot, 


and  will  not,  do  the  job  which  so  obvi- 
ously must  be  done  unless  and  until  we 
evaluate  basic  military  and  economic 
needs  in  terms  of  those  need*  rather 
than  in  restrictive  doUar  terms  which 
inliibit  us  on  the  basia  that  we  cannot 
afiford  to  take  the  steps  necessary  t* 
meet  these  needs.  Our  approach  neces- 
sarily must  be  that  we  cannot  afford 
this  continuing  failure  of  ours  to  meet 
the  challenging  needs  of  this,  the  last 
half  of  the  20th  century. 

Mr.  Speaker,  leaders  in  the  Soviet 
Kremlin  are  moving  relentlessly,  step  by 
step,  to^-ard  their  objective.  We  must 
not  think  for  one  minute  that  their  pres- 
sures will  not  increase.  This  is  already 
clearly  evidenced.  We  must  act.  and 
act  fast,  to  meet  these  pressures. 

The  words  of  dedicated  responsibility 
of  Cari,  Viksok,  whom  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  have  honored  with  the  VFW 
Citizenship  Gold  Medal  award  and  cita- 
tion, have  been  of  the  utmost  significance 
to  the  future  survival  of  America. 

We  must  heed  them,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
act  upon  them  now. 


Annoal  RecognitioD  Dinner,  Blair-Bedford 
Council,  Boy  Sconts  of  America,  Al- 
toona  Pa^  February  4,  1960 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVia 

Wednesday,  February  10, 1960 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  4  at  the  Juniata  Pavilion,  Al- 
toona,  Pa.,  the  Blair-Bedford  Council, 
Boy  Scouts  of  America ,  staged  its  annual 
recognition  dinner  with  some  300  leaders 
of  Scouting  present  for  the  occasion. 
Numerous  awards  were  given  for  out- 
standing leadership  in  the  field  of  Scout- 
ing. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  deliver  the  prin- 
cipal address  which  follows ; 

Spexch  bt  James  E.  Van  Zandt,  Mzmbex  of 
CoNcaxss.  2&TH  DiSTUCT  or  Pennstlvamia. 
AT  THs  Amitdal  MurriMG,  Buaik-Bespors 
Council  or  Bot  Scouts,  Juktiata  Pavujon, 
Altoona,  Pa.,  on  Pebsuast  4,  1960 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  participate  In  the  pro- 
gram of  this  annual  Scout  recognition  din- 
ner for  the  Blair-Bedford  Council.  Boy  Scouts 
of  America 

It  Is  fitting  and  proper  that  the  fine  lead- 
ership and  the  time  and  effort  denoted  by 
Scout  leaders  should  be  publicly  acclaimed. 

It  is  common  Knowledge  that  the  history 
of  Sco.itlng  had  Its  beginning  In  England. 

Its  first  Impression  on  Americans  was  dur- 
ing the  year  1909  when  a  courteoxis  unidenti- 
fied boy  offered  his  hand  to  guide  William  D. 
Boyce,  Chicago  publisher,  to  his  destination 
through  London's  fog. 

The  lad  had  thus  performed  his  "good 
turn"  for  the  day  and  refused  a  tip  from  the 
grateful  American. 

He  wns  a  British  Boy  Scout. 

So  Impressed  was  publisher  Boyce  by  this 
kindly  deed  that  he  acquired  ail  available 
Information  on  the  British  Boy  Scouts  As- 
sociation and  returned  to  the  United  States 
with  a  firm  conviction  that  America  needed 
a  similar  youth   program. 
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On  February  8.  1910,  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  were  officially  Incorporated  In  Wash- 
ington, DC  ,  and  today  "Scouting"  Is  a  fa- 
miliar word  In  American  homes  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land. 

Prom  Its  hvimble  beginning  In  1910  the 
Scout  aiumni  In  the  United  States  now  ex- 
ceed 30  million. 

During  Boy  Scout  Week  this  year — Feb- 
ruary 7  to  February  13 — more  than  5  mil- 
lion boys  and  leaders  of  the  Boy  Scouvs  of 
America  will  begin  the  observance  of  the 
5Cth  anniversary  of  scouting  In  the  United 
States. 

In  addition  to  the  observance  of  the  50th 
anniversary,  the  year  1960  marks  the 
triumphant  conclusion  of  the  4-year  pro- 
gram of  the  Boy  Scouts  cf  America,  On- 
ward for  God  and  my  country  " 

Like  each  of  the  successive  special  pro- 
grams of  the  Boy  Scouts  in  the  pa.st.  this 
program  has  had  a  close  relationship  to  the 
continuing  Ideals  and  constant  efTort  of 
scouting,  expressed  In  the  motto,  "Be  Pre- 
pared." 

In  this  special  program,  the  emphasis  has 
been  on  the  spiritual  aspect  of  scouting — 
on  the  strengthening  of  religious  faith — 
and  the  increasing  of  religious  activities  In 
each  individual  Scout  and  in  each  troop 
sponsored    by    a   religious    organization 

By  this  program,  which  owes  its  success 
to  cubmasters,  scoutmasters.  p<Df>t  advisers. 
and  den  mothers,  the  Bi  y  Scc.i:  .ha.s  been 
inspired  to  be  prepared  to  do  his  du:y  to 
Ood,  as  revealed  to  him  through  hl.s  own 
religion. 

Ministers,  priests,  and  rabbis  have  in  this 
program  been  aided  In  the  spiritual  direc- 
tion and  teaching  of  the  youth  of  their  con- 
gregations, by  the  support  this  program  has 
given  to  their  endeavors 

Scout  troops  have  been  inspired  to  new 
ambition  and  vigor  by  chaplains  and  other 
religious  leaders  cooperating  with  the  Scout 
officials    In    this    program 

It  has  been  brought  home  to  the  boys — 
emphatically  and  In  many  ways  throughout 
these  4  years — that  service  to  God  Is  the 
Chief  purpose  In  life  of  every  man — and  the 
Ultimate   aim    of   every   worthwhile   activity. 

The  Joining  of  "God  and  my  counTy"  m 
one  slogan  reflects  the  religious  development 
In  the  United  States — demonstrated  by  many 
factors — that  have  been  particularly  .strong 
during  the  past  decade 

Our  i>eop!e  have  become  more  strongly 
religious,  as  Is  plain  from  statistics  of  church 
membership  church  attendance  and  church 
giving. 

The  result  is  that  as  they  have  become 
more  strongly  rellglotis,  they  have  become 
more  sure  that  our  country  Itself  must  be 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  God.  subjected 
to  his  will,  and  placed  under  his  protection. 

It  Is  significant  that  during  this  past 
decade  the  Congress  has  established  a  prayer 
room,  where  Members  may  retire  for  private 
prayer  and  meditation 

In  addition,  legislative  action  has  been 
taken  to  add  the  phrase  under  God"  to  the 
pledge  of  allegiance,  to  establish  'In  God  we 
trust"  as  our  official  national  motto  and  to 
place  those  four  words  on  all  our  future 
Issues  of  currency 

The  relation  of  religious  belief  to  ethics 
and  particularly  to  political  morality  has 
been  frequently  and  earnestly  discuvied  in 
Congress  and  in  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. 

This  concern  of  our  people  generally,  with 
the  relation  between  God  and  our  country 
is  suitably  reflected  in  the  Boy  Scout  pro- 
gram,   "Onward   for    God    and    my    c«suntry  " 

Patriotism  and  the  preparation  of  our 
youth  for  the  service  of  the  country  have 
been  given  prime  emphasis  by  scouting  from 
the  beginning. 

You  leaders  in  the  Scout  movement  know 
that  scouting — in   this  country   a*   eii-e^here 


in  the  world — has  successfully  resisted  p^iw- 
erful  efforts  to  make  It  a  military  or  semi- 
military  activity 

However  no  one  would  deny  that  whatever 
tends  to  increase  in  the  youth  of  our  coun- 
try, the  love  of  country  and  the  value  of 
physical  and  mental  fitness,  tends  to  make 
of  our  youth  a  formidable  defense  force  in 
war    as  well  as  a  stabilizing   fi>rce   In  peace. 

The  love  of  >  .ur  country,  under  Gixl.  is  the 
greatest  quality  any  activity  could  aim  to 
develop  in  our  young  pe<jple  and  the  4-year 
program  emphasizing  this  ideal  is  a  splendid 
service  t^^j  the  country  by  the  Boy  Scout*  oX 
America. 

As  we  swing  into  this  fourth  and  final 
year  of  the  great  nationwide  program,  'On- 
ward for  God  and  Country,"  let  us  all  con- 
tinue to  work  tT'gether  Scouts  and  adults 
alike,  to  make  the  year  a  memorable  one  in 
the  history  of  scouting,  and  In  the  lives  of 
every  one  of  us. 

We  must  work  to  realize  this  ideal  In  our 
own  lives,  as  well  as  to  develop  It  in  the  Uvea 
of  the  boys  In  whose  interest  we  are  serving. 

E^ch  of  us,  as  well  as  each  of  them,  must 
be  "Prepared  In  body:  prepared  in  skill; 
prf'pared  In  spirit,  prepared  in  will;  prepared 
as   a  member  of  a  team  " 

This  Is  a  suitable  occasion  for  reviewing 
the  pa.'^T  achievements  of  scouting  in  Amer- 
ica.  rejoin n2  over  succes.ses  resolving  to  re- 
pair shortcrimins^s.  and  determining  to  drive 
forward  wl'h  renewed  vigor  toward  our  goals. 

Much  is  beiT'.g  said  currently  of  the  preva- 
lence of  Juvenile  delinquency. 

Though  scouting  is  not  generally  a  reme- 
dial measure  directed  at  reclaiming  the  de- 
linquent who  often  expresses  his  scorn  of 
the  Ideals  of  scouting — I  should  like  to  em- 
phasize on  this  occasion  that  scouting  Is 
much  more  ai;d  better  than  a  cure  for  de- 
linquency. 

It  Is  a  preventive  of  delinquency  in  the 
individual  boy  and  In  the  group  of  boys,  and 
it  Is  a  valuable  aid  for  a  neighborhood  and 
for  neighborhood  organizations  In  combating 
the  conditions  that  foster  delinquency- 
New  York's  chief  magistrate,  John  M. 
Murtagh.  a  man  in  a  position  to  know  the 
farts  about  Juvenile  delinquency  and  a  man 
whose  nature  and  experience  alike  would  pre- 
vent his  Indulging  4n  easy  optimism  or  polite 
compliments  on  such  a  subject,  has  publicly 
expressed  his  opinion  that  an  Increase  In 
Boy  Scouts  means  a  decrease  in  delinquency 

I  can't  think  of  better  Insurance  against 
boys  appearing  In  youth  court  than  scout- 
ing;  "  said  Mr    Murtagh, 

He  coi.'iiiued  "Boys  who  have  really 
healthy  hemes  never  will  be  delinquent,  and 
I  believe  scouting  brings  boys  closer  to  their 
families  and  communities  as  well  as  pro- 
viding  leadership  training  " 

Mayor  Wagner  enthusiastically  seconded 
this  opiii.  •:;  and  added  that  he  believed  If 
the  5fX),000  boys  of  New  York  City  who  are 
ellicible  for  membership  were  absorbed  Into 
the  Scoiit  movement.  New  York  City  would 
make  great  strides  toward  overcoming 
Juvenile   delinquency. 

But  though  the  primary  purpose  of  scout- 
ing is  to  take  ?ood.  healthy  well-intentioned 
bovs  and  help  them  mold  themselves  Into 
stroHk?  able  virtuous  men  scouting  can  be 
and  ha.'*  been  used  with  spectacular  success 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  crime-ridden  areas 
and  the  restoration  to  good  conduct  of  re- 
bellious and  stubborn  boys 

The  Boy  Scout  movement  In  Washington, 
DC  .  for  example,  is  now  engaged  In  the  sec- 
ond of  two  major  efTorts  U)  establi.sh  scout- 
ing in  an  area  of  maximum  delinquency. 

Back  around  1954,  Rudy  Carson — known  as 
"trouble  shixiter"  for  the  National  Capital 
area  council — dlre'-ted  concentrated  Bf  y 
Scout  eflforts  toward  organizing  the  b^iys  in 
the  -econd  precinct,  then  considered  the 
w^lcke'K'-.'t  precinct    In  the  city. 


Tlie  project  9iiBlted  In  the  formation  of 
50  Scout  troepe  aad  cub  packs  in  the  area. 
and  recruited  1  000  boys 

Since  the  establishment  of  theee  troop»  and 
packs  and  the  organleatlon  of  Scout  activi- 
ties, conditions  In  the  second  precinct  have 
Improved,  and  the  crime  rate  hits  been  con- 
siderably reduced. 

As  always.  Scout  leaders  undertook  this 
project  In  cooperation  with  police  and  other 
municipal  authorities  and  welfare  agencies 
and  no  claim  Is  made  that  scouting  alone 
accomplished  these  happy  results 

But  Scout  leaders  are  convinced  that  the 
success  of  the  Scout  program  In  the  area  la 
at  once  a  cause  and  an  evidence  of  a  major 
contribution  to  the  improvement  of  tlie 
nelRhb"  rhood  conditions. 

These  are  emergency  measures  and  cer- 
tainly constitute  working  under  difficulties 

The  ideal  situation  la  more  like  what  we 
have  here  in  Blair  and  Bedford  Counties 
where  many  adults — such  as  you — have  al- 
ready been  through  the  discipline,  learned 
the  skills,  and  absorbed  the  ideals  of  scout- 
ing. 

Her© — Instead  of  an  enormous  efTort  to 
achieve  a  barely  measurable  result — you  have 
seized  the  opportunity  and  by  a  sincere  effort 
have  achieved  enormous  good 

What  Is  needed  for  continued  success  Is  a 
community  devoted  to  the  Scout  Ideals—  a 
community  in  which  the  children  grow  uo 
In  scouting  and  in  which  boys  too  old  to  be 
Boy  Scouts  Join  the  Expltwer  Scouts 

There  is  also  the  compelling  need  that 
those  who  have  gained  this  ex(>erlence  and 
earned  this  prestige  continue  to  use  their 
knowledge  and  their  Influence.  gained 
through  scouting,  for  the  benefit  of  younger 
boys. 

This  can  be  done  efTectJvely  by  giving  ail 
possible  time  and  effort  to  the  assistance  of 
cub  packs  and  Scout  troops  in  their  neighbor- 
hoods 

In  return,  the  community  as  a  whole  has 
Its  obligation  to  acouUng 

We  need  public  and  frequent  recognition 
of  the  glories,  as  well  as  of  tfie  fun,  of  scout- 
ing 

While  the  individual  Scout  needs  no  thanks 
or  recognition  for  his  good  deeds^— neverthe- 
less, the  cub  pack  or  the  Scout  trcop  should 
be  given  public  praise  and  recognition  for  Its 
Ideals,  as  well  as  for  each  specific  contribu- 
tion It  may  make  to  the  well-being  of  the 
neighborhood. 

In  this  way  we  shall  both  encourage  the 
Scouts  to  live  up  to  the  high  Ideals  their  or- 
ganljiation  has  placed  before  them,  and  by 
such  good  examples  encourage  other  b<  ys  to 
take  part  in  their  activities  and  adopt  their 
Ideals 

With  the  aid  of  such  incentive*  we  shall 
build  scouting  and  In  so  doing  lead  our  peo- 
ple onward  for  Ood  and  my  country. 

I  would  like  to  mention  another  asp>ect 
of  scouting  and  that  is:  The  high  caliber  of 
you  men  and  women  who  have  dedicated 
your  lives  to  the  scouting  movement  for  It 
Is  through  your  skills;  your  deep  understand- 
ing of  a  boy's  needs:  and  your  inspired  lead- 
ership   that    boys   are    attracted    to    scouting 

You  volunteers,  who  now  number  well  over 
500.000.  are  well  trained  In  courses  arranged 
by  the  national  council.  However,  It  Is  not 
simply  technical  ability,  It  Is  your  patience 
and  your  willingness  to  give  8<i  generc;msly 
of  your  time  and  energy  that  makes  Invalu- 
able leaders  In  the  Boy  Scout  movement 
Then.  too.  by  the  example  you  set  in  your 
personal  lives  you  create  enthusiasm  for  the 
Ideals  of  scouting  In  the  young  man 

We  are  fortunate  here  in  the  Bedford  and 
Blair  council  In  having  men  who  recognize 
the  vital  Importance  of  instilling  In  our 
youngsters  the  ideal  of  (a>  honesty,  ib)  pa- 
triotism, (C)  service,  and  \d)  Oodllncss. 

To  you  leaders  I  offer  my  gratitude  for  the 
wonderful  work  you  are  doing  with  the  youth 
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of  onr  community.  I  salute  you  and  the 
Boy  Scx)ut8  of  America  on  the  celebration 
of  the  golden  Jubilee  of  scoutir^  and  extend 
best   wishes   for   continued   success. 

The  strength  of  America  depends  on  the 
strergth  of  the  rising  generation,  and  In 
this  c(jnnectlon  the  B*jy  Scouts  of  America 
are  In  the  forefront  of  organizations  de- 
voted to  preparing  our  youth  to  meet  ths 
c!..ii:enRP  .  :  tomorrow  with  stout  hearts  and 
souod  pnaclplee. 


S«Bator  Vanec  Hartke  Discsstei  the  Us- 
employmeat  Problen  on  'Tlie  Aaericui 
Fornm  of  the  Air" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  &RADEMAS 

or    IWDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REIRESENTATIVES 
Wednndav.  February  10.  1969 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
IriK    the    first   we«k    of    December    1959. 

the  U  S  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Unemployment  Problems  conducted 
hearlnRs  In  four  Indiana  cilles.  One  of 
these  was  the  city  of  La  Porte  in  my  g»  n 
coiigresfiioii.'U  district.  The  La  Porte 
c.omniunlty  has  suffered  .substantial  and 
persi.stent  unemployment  in  recent  years. 

The  chairman  of  the  5>enate  commit- 
tee hearings  m  Indiana  was  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  our  Slate. 
the  Honorable  TL  Vavce  Hartke.  who  has 
huu&elf  :->^iown  a  d>3ep  inlere&t  ia  attack- 
ing the  problem  of  unemployment.  Sen- 
Btx)r  Haktke  s  able  Rnd  informed  ques- 
tionlnp  of  the  many  witne.'«(?s  who  testi- 
fied at  this  gra.ssroots  hearing  in  La 
Porte  made  the  visit  of  the  Senp.te  com- 
mittee to  La  Porte  Ccanty  unusually 
valuable  and  productive, 

I  am  pleased,  Mr  Speaker,  to  Include 
In  the  CoNOREssioNAL  Recoid  the  trans- 
cript of  "The  American  Forum  of  the 
Air"  broadcast  of  I>ceml>er  1.  1939,  on 
the  topic.  How  Serious  Is  the  Unemploy- 
ment Problem?" 

Both  Senator  Habtki  and  Dr  Clarence 
Lont:.  professor  of  economics  at  Johns 
Hopkins  UniverBity.  participated  in  the 
discussion.     The  proceedings  follow: 

How     SCRIUtJS     Is     THE     UNtMPLOTMtNT 
PaOBI-tM? 

(Senator  Vavcx  Haktkk.  Democrat,  of  Indi- 
ana, and  Dr  Clarence  Ixjng.  profescor  of 
econi.mlcs.  Johns  Hopkliu  University;  Jim 
Snyder,   mcxlerHt<>r( 

Mr  BfiTDKa.  This  u  the  "American  Porum 
of  the  Air."  pr-'duced  by  the  Westlnghouse 
Broadcasting  Co  In  association  with  Theo- 
d'lre  OraiilX 

(Jur  gucfi's  are  Senator  Vancx  Hartkx:, 
E>emi>crat.  'if  Indiana  and  Dr  Clarence  Long, 
pTflcyjiOT  of  economics  at  Johns  Hc>pk.lns 
University 

They  will  discuss  "The  Unemploynaent 
Problem  " 

When  Labor  Secretary  James  Mitchell  "at* 
his  hat"  a  few  weeks  ago  It  was  one  more 
indlcivtlon  that  despite  the  booming  Amer- 
ican eonomy  over  3  million  people  ars 
unemployed  Opinions  vary  widely  on  the 
seriousness  of  ths  problem  and  bow  It  can 
be  BtJved. 

We  are  plaasad  to  have  as  our  guests  on 
the  "American  Forum"  Senator  Vancb 
Habtkx,  of  Indiana    who  Is  n  n.ember  of  the 


Senate  SfMclal  Osmaalttas  on  DpeBspki>  uaaiit 
Problems,  and  Dr.  Clsiwno  1  «■£.  pratesaor  at 
scon  am  las  at  JoUzis  Hopkliis  TJaiverslty, 
Senator  HaKradB.  lot's  toeflB  by  dtmeximtag 

the  causes  of  unemploymemt. 

Now  Dr  Long  has  teaVlfied  beloce  jaur 
committee  that  unesnploymeat  Is  caosed  by 
SJKesaive  laoor  turziover,  poor  kusineae  man- 
agement, laclc  of  oommu&lty  argamzatious 
in  depresESd  areas,  and  stabborn  and  short- 
sighted labor  leadership.  Do  you  agree  with 
Lyr  Long.' 

Senator  Uabtkjl  Well,  those  are  some 
pretty  general  terms  We  have  to  come  back 
t>>  si'me  6]:iecifics.  I  thitxk  possibly  we  have 
to  take  this  in  the  context  in  which  Dr.  Lung 
WiiS  talking  about. 

'Hie  important  thing  to  me  about  unem- 
pl  >\  nient  is  that  this  is  something  which 
deals  «:th  human  beings.  It  la  somethLng 
that  cannot  be  dealt  with  In  statistics  alone. 
When  you  have  a  man  out  of  work  and  he 
has  a  fiiinlly  to  support  It  Is  a  problem,  and 
when  we  have  this  situation  multiplied  bet- 
ter than  3  million  times  In  the  United  States, 
it  Is  more  than  a  problem.  And  the  Impor- 
tant thing  to  the  public  Is  that  they  have 
to  pay  in  one  way  or  another  for  these 
people.  They  have  to  pay  for  them  either 
In  u!if-mployment  compeiiaatlon  checks, 
they  have  to  pay  for  them  In  welfare  assist- 
ance or  they  will  have  to  pay  for  them  In 
local  relief  or  In  charitable  donation  or 
otherwise  they  pay  for  them  in  the  way 
whi'h  Is  most  Inhuman  of  all,  and  that  is 
fufT-^rlr.g.  nnd  this  to  me  Is  why  we  mtist 
seek  the  solutions  to  some  of  these  problems 

Mr  SvTcrs  Well,  what  about  the  causes  oi 
unempl'.jyment' 

Senator  Hartki  There  are  a  number  of 
raxises.  of  course,  but  the  biggest  thing  Is 
th;it  you  must  have  an  ec:inomy  which  Is 
rar'hble  of  abscrblng  a  number  of  potential 
Individual  f:tuftt!nns  One  of  them  Is  the 
supply  of  labor  uhlch  Is  available  This 
mrens  that  :t  must  be  qualified  and  capable 
of  dolne  the  Jobs  which  are  required.  It 
d>e5n't  do  any  giwl  to  have  a  typist  apply 
for  a  Jib  doing  welding  TTie  typist  cant 
weld  Nor  can  the  welder  type,  and  this 
presents  one  problem  The  other  situation, 
another  one  of  the  situations  Is  the  c-ase 
■where  you  have  pe<Tp!e  at  work  In  fact'>ry 
levels,  or  in  the  production  of  goods,  and 
this  I; umber  of  ptople  Is  liot  Increasing  in 
the  N.itl  ■n's  L'verall  economy.  It  Is  really 
at  aixjut  the  same  level  numerically  as  It 
was  m  about  1919.  so  we  have  to  find  another 
area  where  people  can  go  to  work. 

So  to  find  an  answer  to  this  means  really 
flndlnc  an  answer  to  our  overall  economic 
problem.  Involved  In  this  Is  the  one  big  one 
which  is  coming  to  the  front  now.  and  Is 
nothing  more  than  what  we  have  had  before, 
what  we  call  automation.  This  Is  the 
increased  productivity  of  a  human  being  as 
a  result  of  using  intelligent  machines  or 
lntell!t:ent   methods  of  dring  things. 

Mr  Swn>r«  Dr.  Long,  do  you  agree  witb 
the  SeTiator  on  this  or  do  you  still  feel  as  you 
did  before  you  testified  before  his  commit- 
tee^ 

Dr.  Long.  Well,  I  certainly  agree  with  a 
great  many  tilings  that  the  Senator  has  said. 
I  thiKk  that  one  of  the  Ir.teresting  things 
about  the  behavior  of  our  employment  and 
unenrpioyment  problem  over  the  last  13  years 
Is  that  it  presents  us  with  something  of  a 
paradox.  On  the  one  hand  the  economy  has 
shown  that  it  has  amazing  abUlty  to  create 
Jobs  for  enormous  numbers  of  people.  We 
have  actually  iu>w  employed  about  8  million 
more  people  than  about  13  years  ago.  and 
ail  during  that  time  there  have  been  enor- 
mous ie\t>»f-es  of  people  because  of  increases 
in  ef&ciency,  so  we  have  absorbed  a  great  in- 
crease In  tike  labor  force  and  offset  this  great 
increase  ib  technological  tecbnology. 

At  the  same  time  throughout  this  period 
we  have  always  continued  to  have  something 
like  about  4  percent  of  our  labor  force  un- 


empk>3red.  Only  briefly,  and  that  was  during 
the  Korean  war,  has  it  gone  below  4  p>ercent. 
That  means  somewhere  around  3  million  un- 
empioyed.  and  I  think  we  have  to  ask  our" 
selves  what  is  the  nature  of  our  unemploy- 
ment problem.  Is  it  a  recesslan  tuMsipioy- 
ment  problem  or  Is  it  a  typical  or  normal 
peacetime  unemployment  probiem? 

And  when  you  examine  tlie  total  contribu- 
tion of  recession  unemploynaent  to  ti»e  total 
unemployment  problem  m-e  have  bad  over 
those  years,  you  will  find  tbat  fr»e-«lxths  of 
all  of  our  unenrpioyment  has  been  the  kind 
of  unemployment  that  peridsts  ewa  dtiring 
what  we  think  of  as  prosperttf , 

Senator  Hartkk.  I  think  tbat  Is  rifrtrt.  Dr. 
Long,  and  this  Is  the  problem  because  now 
we  are  talking  about  so-called  incTKna&A 
prosperity  In  the  event  that  tbe  «t*el  strlk* 
Is  settled,  and  we  don't  know  atooot  that. 
If  it  Isn't,  of  course,  this  Is  going  tolae  multi- 
plied and  bs  upon  us  much  qulckefr  than 
before  Many  economists,  as  jcu  well  know, 
predict  a  recession  in  1881.  and  t3aiM  Is  noth- 
ing new,  but  the  point  that  worrtas  me  Is 
when  you  add  to  this  normal  drop  of  3- 
milllon-plus.  these  people  in  recession  times, 
we  have  something  which  oould  be  a  poten- 
tial threat  not  alone  to  our  ectTnomic  future 
but  to  our  political  future  as  well.  The  point 
that  really  worries  me,  and  I  find  in  many 
of  these  cases  we  talk  about  are  our  educa- 
tional facllitlee — you  come  from  an  educa- 
tional institution — I  find  people  who  are  not 
educated  to  do  a  Job. 

I  was  in  the  hearings  with  West  Virginia 
and  an  old  man  33  years  of  age  told  me,  he 
said,  "I'm  too  old  to  get  a  Job.  but  I  am  too 
young  to  claim  my  old  age  pension  and  all 
I  know  Is  coal  mining  and  I  don't  know 
anything  else." 

Dr  Long  Well.  I  agree  wltli  yo«  If  yon 
take  a  look  at  the  unemployed  you  wlU  find 
they  have  certain  characteristics  One,  they 
are  apt  to  be  rather  young.  There  Is  an 
awful  lot  of  unemployment  among  the 
young  peop'.e  There  Is  an  awfnl  lot  otf  un- 
emplcj-mcnt  among  colored  people.  There 
Is  a  lot  of  unemployment  amnng  the  older 
people.  Actually  the  older  people  tend  to 
be  unemployed  for  longer  periods.  Tliere  Is 
a  good  deal  of  unemployment  among  people 
In  certain  localities  and  in  the  case  at  join 
unskilled  labor,  your  manual  wcrker.  the 
people  In  manufacturing  and  mining  and 
construction.  In  these  industries,  you  bava 
heavy  concentrations  of  unenaployment. 
And  following  Senator  Hastkz's  statement, 
you  have  your  greatest  problem  of  unem- 
ployment among    the   uneducated   people. 

Mr.  Sktdeb  Where  does  your  cbarge  of 
shortsighted  laboir  leadership  apply  too  these 
problems? 

Dr.  Long  Well,  that  is  only  one  factor  In- 
volved here.  I  wouldn't  think  that  short- 
sighted labor  leadership  was  the  principal 
factor  Involved  here.  I  only  mentloan  it  as 
one.  I  think  certainly  the  type  of  leader- 
ship that  overprices  labor.  Insists  on  getting 
a  wage  which  Is  greater  than  what  the  mar- 
ket can  absorb  at  any  particular  time,  the 
type  of  leadership  which  insists  on  lnfl.lcting 
outmoded  methods  of  production  In  the 
shortsighted  eflort  to  preserve  a  Job  for  a 
certain  period,  this  raises  the  costs  of  labor 
so  high  that  In  many  cases  people  can't  aflord 
to  buy  it,  and  the  workers  stay  unemployed. 

Senator  Haktke.  Dr.  Long,  let  me  Inter- 
rupt you  for  a  moment.  I  dont  want  to 
disagree  with  you,  but  I  wouid  like  to  pose 
a  qiiestion  to  you  in  this  regard:  We  talk 
about  shortslgbted  labor  leaders  In  these 
regards.  Now  primarily  their  respoixalblllty 
if,  to  their  menalserGhip  as  I  understand  the 
concept  of  American  economics,  and  their 
job  Is  to  provide  two  things  for  them  as  far 
as  they  are  cocicerned.  That  Is  an  adequate 
wage  under  good  workli^  eoxxlltiOBS.  and  tf 
they  do  this  of  course  then  they  are  serving 
a  useful  function  In  society. 
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However,  whenever  you  talk  about  over- 
pricing the  labor  in  a  community,  how  can 
they  overprice  themselves  whenever  they 
have  to  deal  on  a  competitive  basis  witti 
Industry? 

Dr.  Long  TTie  overpricing  consists  of  ad- 
hering to  a  certain  stubborn  wat^e  policy 
which  makes  It  very  difficult  for  the  busine&s- 
man  to  hire  that  labor,  to  cover  the  costs  In 
the  price  he  charges  and  sell  enough  of  it 
to  employ  all  the  workers 

I  agree  with  you  the  labor  leaders  Job  is 
to  represent  his  workers,  but  he  doesn't  rep- 
resent them  if  he  tries  to  get  such  a  high 
price  or  tries  to  inflict  such  practices  that 
the  workers  don't  get  Jobs.  I  mean  only 
Insofar  as  the  worker  has  a  Job  does  his 
higher  wage  help  him.  If  the  hii^hcr  w.ite 
prices  him  out  of  the  market,  then  the 
worker  is  not  helf>ed.  he  Is  hurt  by  it. 

Senator  Hartks.  I  agree  with  that  It 
doesn't  make  any  difference  what  his  pay 
per  hour  is,  if  he  doesn't  work  any  b.  .urs, 
that  Is  what  you  are  saying. 

Dr.  Long.  Yes. 

Senator  H^rtke  In  the  coal  mining  In- 
dustry, and  I  was  born  In  the  heart  of  the 
coal  mining  area  of  southern  Indiana,  we 
have  a  situation  which  makes  me  w<>nder, 
though,  about  this  type  of  situation  Here 
are  labor  leaders  who  according  to  Industry 
and  labor  alike,  and  even  the  economists. 
have  contended  that  they  have  not  st'  pped 
automation  which  of  course  Is  the  normal 
process  of  recl.icing  the  labor  force  They 
do  have  a  high  labor-wage-scale  Thev  ha.  e 
improved  their  working  conditions  trpmen- 
dously.  And  yet  today  in  this  particular 
Industry  they  are  able  to  take  this  coa!.  mine 
It  in  the  United  States,  ship  It  overseas  and 
deliver  it  on  the  brinks  of  the  Rhine  cheaper 
and  less  expensively  and  at  less  money  than 
the  Gsrmans  can  mine  tneir  n'xn  coal  and 
at  less  prlf-e  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
miners  in  Germany  are  receiving  less  miney 
than  our  people. 

Now  this  is  one  of  the  hard  hit  groups  of 
people  in  the  United  States  toc'ay  and  this 
makes  me  wonder  wh.'^ther  there  can  be  any 
real  charge  as  to  whether  it  can  be  laid  at 
the  doorstep  of  so-called  labor  leaders 

Dr.  Long.  I  hope  I  didn't  give  the  impres- 
sion that  I  lay  this  whole  problem,  Seniitor 
Hartke,  at  the  doorstep  of  labor  leaders 

Senator  H.\rtke  No,  I  don't  ♦'hir.k  yu  did. 
I  honestly  don't,     I  understand  that 

Dr  Long.  I  started  out  by  saying  that  It  is 
only  one  contribtiting  factor.  There  are  a 
great  many  other  factors  As  I  sav  one  of 
the  major  factors  is  the  nature  of  the  un- 
employed person  himself  In  many  cases — I 
think  In  a  bulk  t,f  the  cases,  he  doesn't  have 
enough  to  offer  the  emnl'jyer  to  Justify  his 
employment.  Consequently  he  either 
doesn't  get  a  Job  or  if  he  gets  it  he  Inses  It 
and  II  he  loses  it.  he  has  a  hard  time  getting 
another  Job 

You  will  find  that  something  like  half  of 
all  the  unemployed  suffer  something  like  83 
to  90  percent  of  all  the  unemplovmen'  in  the 
sense  that  unemployment  keeps  com:ns<  back 
to  this  group  all  the  time 

Senator  H.\rtke  And  we  recognize  that. 
Like  you  mentioned  before,  certain  categories 
siffer  worse  than  others,  and  of  course  with 
the  Nee-ro,  he  suffers  in  this.  In  other  words, 
his  problem  is  nf)t  a  question  maybe  so  m.uch 
of  civil  rights  as  It  Is  a  question  of  eco- 
nomic rights  fur  the  Negro  and  maybe  he 
would  have  his  civil  rights. 

Dr  Long    Precisely 

Now  when  I  say  it  lies  within  the  worker 
Mmself.  I  don't  mean  it  is  always  the  work- 
er's fault.  Obviously  If  a  colored  man  cant 
get  a  Job,  It  is  not  his  fault  that  he  is 
colored,  and  we  can't  change  this  situation, 
but  what  we  have  to  do  here  Is  to  eliminate 
the  obstacles  to  the  employment  of  colored 
psople. 

Senator  Hartke.  The  prejudice. 


Dr  Long  Yes.  and  the  prejudice  against 
the  employment  of  older  f^eople 

Mr  Snyder  How  large  a  factor  do  you 
think  prejudice  against  the  Negro  is  In  em- 
ployment policies'' 

br  Long  I  think  It  Is  quite  an  important 
factor  in  this  respect,  that  the  great  expan- 
sions in  the  demand  for  labor  are  occurring 
in  white  collar  and  service  occupations  Yiju 
will  find  most  colored  pe<iple  are  employed 
In  manual  occupations — In  factory  occupa- 
tion.-; These  are  the  areas  which,  as  Sena- 
tr.'r  Hartke  poir.ts  out  are  rot  expanding 
C  inseq'ie:uly  If  there  Is  prejudice  against 
emnloylng  a  colored  person  In  an  office,  at  a 
tvpt-wnter  or  doing  clerical  work  or  super- 
visory work,  then  he  Is  cut  off  from  an  Impor- 
tant type  of  demand  for  his  services 

Senator  H.\rtki    I  think  that  Is  right 

Let  me  ask  you  this,  though.  In  regard  to 
that  Do  you  feel  there  is  anything  being 
done  on  an  educational  level  to  help  in  this 
regard'  To  me.  I  think  one  of  the  biggest 
solutions  Is  a  real  bona  flde  educational 
basis,  and  I  am  not  talking  about  the  three 
Rs  now,  although  I  believe  in  them  and  have 
children  of  my  own  who  are  concerned  with 
that,  but  I  am  talking  about  educating  peo- 
ple so  that  they  can  find  their  places  in 
society,  their  little  niche  In  society. 

Do  you  feel  that  our  educational  system  la 
geared  to  do  that  today? 

Dr  Long  Do  you  mean  are  we  talking 
abjut  the  colored  person  now,  or  are  we 
talking  about  the  larger  problem 

Senator  Hartke  I  think  It  will  apply  to 
both,  but  I  am  particularly  Interested  in  the 
Negroes  and  wliether  or  not  there  Is  any  at- 
tempt being  made  to  bring  them  to  the  place 
where  they  will  be  more  acceptable  as  tajr 
as  this  type  of  work  is  concerned. 

Dr  Long.  Well,  I  certainly  see  effort^s.  be- 
cause I  see  and  I  think  you  »e«  colored  peo- 
ple d  ing  Jobs  that  10  or  20  years  ago  would 
have  been  unthinkable  There  are  all  eorta 
of  occupations  thit  have  been  opening  up. 
but  we  all  know  that  the  pace  Is  very  slow 
and  sometimes  the  problem  lies  with  the 
fellow  workers  Often  the  employer  Is  will- 
ing to  hire  them,  but  he  finds  a  great  deal 
of  friction  m  the  office  fo  It  really  gets  down 
to  the  problem  of  the  prejudices  of  the  Indl- 
vidu  il  j^ers-  n  and  that  is  of  course  not  easy 
to  deal  with 

Senator  Hartke  Dr.  Long,  this  Is  some- 
thing that  bothers  me  along  the  same  line 
!>)  you  have  any  particular  answer — and  I 
haven't  gotten  an  answer  to  this — as  to  why 
unemployment  is  s<i  much  lower  in — take 
Western  Germany  and  England  and  Prance 
and  Belgium  and  in  Sweden,  percentagewise, 
than  it  Is  in  the  United  States'* 

Dr  Long.  Well  I  think  there  are  a  number 
of  reasons.  One  thing  of  course  America  is 
a  great  continent  with  very  large  tiirnover 
population  People  are  moving  all  the  time. 
changing  J')bs  A  far  more  dynamic  coun- 
try and  the  sheer  amount  of  turnover  unem- 
ployment I  think  is  greater  In  this  country. 

Senator  Hartke.  May  I  stop  you  for  a 
mfjinent   there? 

Dr   Long    Yes. 

Senator  H^RTKE  This  bothers  me  This 
dynamic  society  which  Is  constantly  moving 
around  and  then  at  th**  same  time  Is  ending 
up  in  second  place  This  is  what  gets  my 
goat  lately  H"re  we  are  we  are  In  second 
place  as  far  as  m Leslies  are  concerned,  we 
are  in  second  v\  tee  now  as  far  as  exporting 
aut>  mobiles  Western  Oermany  has  gone 
ahead  of  xjs  in  the  exptirtmg  of  automobiles — 
here  we  have  come  from  a  nation  which 
was — this  dynamic,  mobile  labor  popula- 
tion— and  constantly  Instead  of  moving 
ahead  and  progressing  as  we  should  be.  we 
are  pro€;ressinK  and  gettirii?  a  better  way  of 
life,  but  not  with  the  rapidity  at  which  a  lot 
of  people  would  like  to  see  us  go 

Dr  Long  Of  course  we  are  a  verv  proud 
pe<  pie  and  we  want  to  be  first  In  everything. 


It  la  not  very  likely  that  one  country  la  going 
to  be  first  in  everything.  Of  course  In  the 
case  of  oiiT  automobile*,  we  have  produ.  e<l 
an  automobile  which  Is  geared  to  the  Ameri- 
can market,  and  the  American  price  of  gaatj- 
Une.  and  It  is  not  eaay  to  produce  the  kind 
of  automobile  which  the  rest  of  the  world 
wants,  which  happens  t<i  be  a  very  small  car, 
so  to  some  extent  we  are  bound  to  fall  behind 
In  that  rsfpect. 

So  far  as  missiles  are  concerned.  I  suspect 
that  we  don't  lack  the  Intelligence  or  the 
ability  to  produce  missiles  It  Is  simply  a 
matter  of  budgeting  The  people  who  are  in 
charge  of  budgeting  suma  of  money  and 
planning  this  a  number  of  years  ago  didn  t 
think  tt  waa  Important  enough 

Mr  8ntdi»  I  think  Senator  H.^rtxe  is 
moving  Into  the  area  of  his  disagreement 
with  the  EUenbower  administration  on  cer- 
tain things. 

Dr  Long  I  agree  with  him  profoundly  on 
tliat  one. 

Mr  Sntdkb  One  thing  ttxat  cornea  to  mind 
Is  the  problem  In  depreaaed  areas  What  la 
your  feeling  on  depressed  areas.  Senator? 
What  do  you  think  should  be  done  about 
these  pockets  of  unemployment  around  the 
country? 

Senator  Haktkk  Well,  we  all  know  they 
exist,  and  to  recognize  they  exist  and  admit 
it  is  very  Imfxjrtont 

The  aecond  thing  that  la  very  Important 
to  me  la  the  fact  that  right  today  as  yet 
there  is  no  place  In  which  there  Is  a  labor 
shortage  In  other  words,  there  Is  no  metro- 
politan area  which  really  has  an  excess  of 
demand  for  labor  over  what  they  can  give. 
They  can  In  certain  fields  But  In  these 
certain  areas  where  you  have  for  long  terms 
of  years  a  large  number  of  people  unem- 
ployed, you  have  seen  a  changing  economy 
with  no  one  giving  enough  thought  and 
enough  planning  on  a  national  level  in  my 
opinion  as  to  how  you  are  going  to  move 
theae  people  over  Into  a  productive  way  of 
life  and  once  you  have  a  family  which  has 
Its  roots  into  a  community,  you  don  i  move 
them.  You  don't  say,  "Look,  you  go  over 
to  Los  Angeles  and  get  a  Job." 

Maybe  he  doesn't  want  to  go  to  I^>8  An- 
geles He  Ukea  tt  where  he  la  This  pre- 
sents a  sociological  as  well  as  economic 
problem.  So  It  means  that  you  have  to  have 
national  planning 

I  think  most  local  communities  In  my 
opinion  do  not  have  the  finaucea  r.or  do  they 
have  enough  of  the  planning  experts  and 
I  am  talking  about  people  who  can  really 
think  these  problems  through — I  don't  think 
they  have  them  Now  they  may  be  proud 
enough  to  say,  "We  do."  but  I  think  If  they 
will  examine  their  own  problems  Just  as 
we  did  In  one  place  In  Pennsylvania,  they 
will  finally  come  up  with  the  stark  real- 
ization that  they  don't  have  enough  money 
to  hire  the  type  of  people  who  can  come  up 
with  the  correct  solutions  of  using  the.se 
pe<jple  once  they  have  been  taken  awny  from 
their  regular  source  of  emplcjyment. 

Mr  Sntock  Well,  now  In  the  last  session 
of  Congrees  the  Elsenhower  administration 
was  willing  to  appropriate  $53  million  I 
believe,  was  the  figure,  for  depreRHe<i  arena 
aid  TTie  Douglas-Clark  bill,  the  Demo- 
cratic bill,  wanted  over  MOO  million  I 
assume  you  were  In  favor  of  the  larger 
figure. 

Senator  Haktkk  As  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
•300  million,  if  you  could  solve  the  depressed 
areas  problem  by  spending  $300  million  in 
Federal  money — now  I  dont  say  it  would 
solve  It.  but  If  you  could  solve  It  for  that 
amount  of  money,  the  money  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  get  back  in  taxes 
from  these  people  being  put  to  work  would 
come  back,  I  would  say,  a  thousandfold  I 
mean  this  is  the  shortsightedness  of  spend- 
ing money  Sometimes  you  know  you  can  be 
penny  wise  and  pound  f<x)llsh  In  some  of 
these  programa      I  don't  say  this  would  get 
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an  answer,  bui  n  is  high  time  we  tet  u\^  an- 
fwer  be:au»e  the  depreased  area  tout.:,  les 
t.>  be  a  alight  nut  onl>  on  tiie  area  in  which 
it  is  loc  ited  but  ujx^n  the  Nati.iii 

NL-  SHYDKa  Dr  Long,  ae  a  man  who  dldnt 
have  to  vote  on  these  depressed  areas  bills, 
do  you  ,igree  wl'h  fcy-nator  Hartke  on  thaf 
Do  you  think  this  kind  of  Federal  spending 
la  the  answer  to  the  depressed  areas  prob- 
lem? 

Dr  Long  I  agree  If  you  could  solve  the 
[''  >hlem  for  even  that  large  sum  of  money, 
il  would   be  a  real  bargain 

I  thlrk  tliere  is  great  difficulty  in  under- 
stand! nj:  the  problem  of  the  de|>reeaed  area. 
5V-)  man;  j>eot)le  say.  "Well  the  way  to  8<.  ive 
the  proi  lem  is  to  get  these  people  out  of  the 
depressed  areas  "  I  think  the  Senator  is 
quite  rij  ht  In  saying  that  that  is  no  solution 
at   ail 

Yju  know  Adam  Smith,  who  Is  the  first 
eminent  economist,  who  wrote  "The  Wealth 
t>f  NHtlois."  once  said  that  of  all  baggage  to 
move,  tae  human  bag;;i)ge  Is  the  most  ex- 
pensive People  don't  want  Uj  leave  these 
communities  They  have  their  roots  tliere, 
and  as  ii  matter  trf  fact  when  people  leave 
that  even  makes  the  slt'jatlon  of  the  com- 
r:. unity    wcxae,    because    It    means   sU^rea   are 


left  without  customera.  and  the  community, 
to  some  extent,  unless  you  move  everybody 
i^'Ut,  Just  moving  some  people  out  maJtea  the 
siiuallon   wctf-se  rather  than  better. 

The  easier  thing  to  do^lt  U  not  easy — la 
t.  move  capital  and  managerial  ability  into 
these  areas  What  they  are  lacking  to  some 
extent  is  community  leadership  and  that  is 
why  I  have  said  before  that  one  of  the  prob- 
lems here  la  lack  of  community  leadership. 

Mr  SNTDica  Senator  Hartke.  your  Special 
Committee  on  Unemployment  Problems  will 
make  recommendations  to  the  Congress  when 
it  convenes  in  January  Now  could  you  give 
us  a  preview  of  some  of  the  things  your  com- 
mittee has  come  up  with  to  solve  the  unem- 
p.cnment   problem? 

Senator  Hartke  Up  to  this  time,  Jim.  I 
don't  think  that  would  be  p<J68lble  In  view  of 
tlie  fact  that  frankly  we  will  have  to  have 
meetings  of  the  committee.  Up  to  t^is  time 
we  have  had  the  hearings  in  Washington. 
where  we  have  been  accumulating  informa- 
tl'  n.  accun-.ulallng  data.  We  have  had  some 
coiiversations  and  some  general  theories.  I 
don't  think  they  are  all  going  to  agree.  We 
are  going  out  into  the  field,  conducting  hear- 
ings m  mt-.T.y  State?  right  in  the  areas  them- 
f.e.\fs    SI    there   is   the   human   element  and 
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Tm  HSDAY,  Fkhhi  \hv  11.  HXU) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  W8S  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
Prp.sident. 

Rev  llobert  G.  Balnlcky,  pastor.  Mc- 
Cutcher  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church. 
Union,  t'l.C.  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  IjOri.  our  Heavenly  Father,  high  and 
mighty  king  of  kings  and  lord  of  lords, 
who  dost  from  Thy  throne  behold  all  the 
dwellers  on  earth,  and  reignest  with 
l>ower  Mipreme  and  uncontrolled  over 
all  the  <ingdom.s.  empires,  and  govern- 
ments We  would  thank  Ttiee  for  Thy 
continued  guidance  throughout  the 
\  ears.  We  confess  our  need  of  Thee. 
Without  Thee  we  can  do  nothing:  with 
Thee,  In  Christ  Jesus,  all  things  are  pos- 
sible. 

In  th€  midst  of  the  difficult  situations 
of  life  a: id  the  unsolved  problems  of  the 
world,  deliver  tliese.  Thy  servants,  from 
any  sem«  of  futility.  Let  them  feel  the 
.*;upport  of  the  prayers  of  the  faithful 
patriots  throughout  this,  our  Ood-blessed 
land  /bove  all.  may  Thy  presence  be 
manifes'ed  m  their  lives. 

Bless  lill  communities  of  men  who  love 
Thee.  w)io  are  seeking  toward  the  right, 
and  feeling  after  Thee  Lf  happily  they 
may  finil  Thee:  and  all  who  are  negli- 
gent of  ITice  and  rebellious  against  Thee, 
do  Thou  bend  and  bow  their  wills  and 
bring  Lhem  to  the  peace  of  submission. 

We  p-ay  for  the  President  of  the 
rriited  J  tates.  the  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net, the  representatives  of  the  people, 
the  judges  of  the  land,  and  all  those  In 
a'lthorit/.  Incline  them  to  the  eternal 
truths  Thou  hast  revealed  In  Thy  writ- 
ten wor  1.  the  Bible,  and  in  the  living 
word.  Tl.y  son.  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 

May  Thy  holy  spirit  work  among  us  to 
lead  us  Into  all  truth.  Through  our  Lord, 
Jesus  Christ.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
February  9.  1960,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES    FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


REPORT  OF  INTERAGENCY  COM- 
MITTEE ON  AGRICULTURAL  SUR- 
PLUS DISPOSAL— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  335) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  memorandum, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry; 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  11th 
semianniial  report  on  activities  carried 
on  under  Public  Law  480,  83d  Confess, 
as  amended,  outlining  operations  under 
the  act  during  the  period  July  1  through 
December  31,  1959. 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 
The  White  House.  February  11,  1960. 


EXECLHTVE    MESSAGES    RJIFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  VTCE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

t  For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings,) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr,  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading     clerks,     announced     that     the 


the  local  community  approach  to  these 
things.  Some  local  communities  say  they 
don't  need  any  help,  that  they  can  do  It  all 
by  themselves.  Some  local  communities  will 
tell  you  Just  the  opposite  and  then  you  will 
have  disagreement.  Some  of  them  are  In 
between. 

I  think  this:  I  think  the  overall  problem 
of  standardization  of  unemployment  bene- 
fits which  doesn't  answer  the  problem  but 
does  answer  the  temporary  problem  of  the 
unemployed,  is  probably  going  to  be  one  cle- 
meiit  which  is  going  to  be  raised. 

The  question  also  as  to  what  to  do  In  the 
line  of  Federal  legislation  In  the  field  of  de- 
pressed areas,  whether  It  Is  similar  to  the 
one  we  had  before,  or  others,  will  probably 
come  up;  but  I  want  one  thing  to  be  very 
clear,  and  that  is  that  this  particular  com- 
mittee is  not  a  legislative  committee.  It  Is 
not  suppoeed  to  propose  any  suggested  legis- 
lation. 

The  idea  Is:   It  Is  supposed  to  lay  out  the 

problem,  to  point  out  what  the  difflctilties 
are.  and  what  some  possible  means  of  solu- 
tion may  be,  and  one  of  them  quite  easily 
recognized  I  think  by  any  member  of  the 
committee  is  the  question  of  education  for 
these  people. 


House  had  passed  the  following  bills.  In 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H  R  9664  An  act  to  stabilize  support  levels 
for  tobacco  against  disruptive  fluctuations 
and  to  provide  for  adjtistment  In  such  levels 
in  relation  to  farm  cost;  and 

H  R  10234.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  rt  lated 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1961,  and  for  other  purpoees. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED  OR  PLACED 
ON  THE  CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  or 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  indicated: 

H.R.  9664.  An  act  to  stabilize  support  levela 
for  tobacco  against  disruptive  fluctuations 
and  to  provide  for  adjustment  In  such  levela 
in  relation  to  farm  cost;  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

H  R  10234  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1961.  and  for  other  purpoees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


COMMITTEE   MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
To  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  was  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today,  with  hearings  to  be 
held  in  Miami,  Fla. 


DLTRING 


LIMITATION    OP    DEBATE 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual  morn- 
ing hour  for  the  introduction  of  bills  and 
the  transaction  of  routine  business.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
in  connection  therewith  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, It  i>  so  ordered. 
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EXECUnVB  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  foUowics  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Management  or  Nattonal  Forests 

A  letter  from  the  AcUng  Secretary  of  Ag- 
rLcultuie,  transmitting  &  dralt  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  and  direct  that  the 
national  forests  be  managed  under  princi- 
ples of  multiple  use  azHl  to  produce  a  sus- 
tained  yield  of  products  and  services,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  an  accoznpatiylni; 
paper] ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Rbpobt    oer    Ooopnanoif    WrrH    Mexico    nr 

COMTaOL     AMB     BRADICanOM     OT     FoOrT-AJI»- 
MOTTTH   DlSKASE, 

A  letter  fram  the  Aeelstant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  reporting,  pursuant  t*.)  law.  that 
tlMre  have  been  no  sUpilficant  developments 
to  report  for  the  past  S  mantha  rtHating  to 
t^*  cooperative  program  cf  the  Un'.t-d  States 
and  Mexico  for  the  prerentJoii  of  foot-arxl- 
mouth  diaeaae;  to  the  ComniKtee  on  Agrl- 
CuUure  and  r^vestry. 

Report  on   Overobmcatton    or  an 

APPHOPai-VTlON 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Uanamltting.  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port relating  to  an  overobi.'gation  of  the  ap- 
propriation "iS'AMasj  personnel.  .\!j  Force, 
1959"  (With  an  accompanying  report)  ;  to  the 
Cominlttee  on  Appropo^atlons. 

Reports  on  RrAPPORTTONBreNT  or 
Approfriattons 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  cX  th»  Presi- 
dent, reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  the 
appropriation  for  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration for  "Administrative  expcn.ses"  f  r  the 
fl£cal  year  1960  bad  been  reapportmned  on  a 
basis  which  Indicates  the  necessUy  for  a  sup- 
plamentai  estimate  of  appropriation:  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropciatlcms. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  B.ire«n 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Offlce  of  the  Presi- 
dent, reporting,  ptrrsiiant  to  law,  that  the 
appropriation  for  the  Drpartment  of  A^l- 
cultiire  for  "Forest  protection  and  utUlza- 
tion.  Forest  S^rrloe.""  for  the  fiscal  year  1960 
had  been  reapportioned  on  a  basis  mdlcat- 
ln|t  a  need  for  a  8Uf>piemental  estimate  cf 
appropriation;  to  the  Committee  -m  Appro- 
priations. 

AsriNDiCKNT  or  Tm.E  10.  Untt^d  States  Code, 
RE1.ATTNC  TO  FtrcHT  iNSTTtrcTTnN  roa  Mem- 
bers or  Reserve  Officers'  Tratntno  Corps 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmiting  a  draft  of  proc-v.^ed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  10.  United  Stites  Code. 
to  make  permanent  the  authority  for  flight 
Instruction  for  members  of  Reserve  Cheers' 
Training  Cc-ps.  and  for  other  p'orposes  iwith 
an  accompanying  paper);   to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

astendment  op  career  compensatton  act  op 
1949.  Relattng  to  Increasing  Ptr  Dtem 
Ratss 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  '^f  De- 
fense, transmittlr.g  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  section  303 i,a)  of  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949  by  Increaslr.ij  per 
diem  rates  and  to  provide  reimbursement  un- 
der certain  circumstances  for  actual  e.T- 
penses  Incident  to  travel  (with  an  accom- 
parrylng  paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Reports  on  Awards  or  Prime  Contracts  to 
Small  and  Othes  BtrsiNEss  Firms 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Supply  and  Lo^stlcs) ,  tranjnnlt- 
tln?.  piorsuant  to  law.  reports  on  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  prlnae  contracts  to  small  and 


otXter  business  Snas.  for  the  month  of  No- 
vember 1996  <«lth  accoa>p*i»ylng  papers) ;  to 
thm  Oommlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

RjKPORT  ON  Examination  o»  Am  Force  Con- 
tracts Wrra  Northrop  Corp. 

A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Oeneral 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  Law.  a  refxirt  on  the  examlnauon  of  the 
negotiation  of  additional  fees  fur  ccntra^ctor 
financing  expenses  under  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  Contracu  AF  ai.e'^Mi.  3id44. 
AF  33.6001-34652.  and  AF  3a i  60o i  3.1 1  &a 
with  Northrop  Corp  .  Hawthorne,  Caiif  . 
dated  January  I960  (with  an  acc>.>m()any.ni< 
report),  to  the  CummUtee  on  Ooverr.ment 
Ope  rat  '.>jr^s 

RiroBT    ON    Revitw    or    ADMrNisTRATT-^N    or 

0.=TSHil«E  PROCUREMrnT  Par  6RAM  IN 

KTaopR 

A  If'tter  from  the  Comptroller  Ger.rrn:  of 
the  United  Statc-s.  tnnsm!ttl:.g.  pur'^jarit 
to  law  a  rep<-rrt  on  the  review  uf  sd.-:ilr.:s:tra- 
tlon  of  trx  exemptifin  privileges  iind-r  the 
offo.hore  procurement  program  In  Burrjpe. 
dated  Jsnuary  i960  (with  an  »cc<..-np.-»r.y,r.g 
report >;  to  the  Committee  on  Goverr.nier.t 
Operations 

REP"RT      r.yi      rr.  MPFN'^ATOOY      RoT^TTT      ,^G?,£E- 

MSM-rs   Unb««   Mtneaal   LajisTNO   Arr 

A  letter  frcrr.  the  A.s-s:sta:,t  iiecn  t.\Tj  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  U)  law.  on 
comper..;at<:,ry  royalty  agreements  eiit<?red 
Ir.to  rhroMgh  t^.e  D'-partment  of  the  I.ite- 
nor's  Btireau  of  Land  M.inae:»»mer.'  d-irlrcr 
the  calendar  ve  ir  1959;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and   Insular  Affair i. 

WiTHLaAW\L  or  CaaTAjN  f-uauc  Lands  at 
Niii-LJji  Aja  f\jax.t.  RxtKU:.  Nkv 
A  If'tT  fr  m  the  Deuiity  .Secret.i.-y  f  De- 
fense. transmitUni?  a  draft  of  proposed  Ie«y!»- 
lation  to  provide  for  withdrawal  and  reser- 
vation by  ihe  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
of  certain  public  lands  .f  the  U.'^.iled  States 
at  N>;;is  Air  Force  Range,  Nev  .  f^r  defense 
pu.';>  !''s.  and  for  other  pTirposps  iwith  an 
accompanying  paper  » ;  to  the  Committee  on 
later  lor  and  liiiular  Affairs. 

R«PO«T  ON  B\OXLO«  or  PRWDtNO  APPLICa- 
TI  NS  AND  HtARINO  CaSE-S  IN  FiaERAX.  COM- 
MT7NrCATT»'>NS     CO  MM  t  *!  Bl  O  ?» 

A  letter  from  the  AcUng  Chairman  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commh'.sloi:  W.-i=^hinif- 
Ujq.  DC  transm.ttlng,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  backlog  of  pending  api-iicat  jn» 
and  hearing  cases  In  th.it  Cc-mmissikjn.  as  >jf 
Njvem.ber  33.  1959  (with  an  accuni;;.ini.ug 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Inter.state  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Rsa^iRT  ON  Tort  Claims  Paid  bt  Departmint 
OF    Health.    Elucation,     and     Welfabx 
A    Utter    from    the    Acting    Secretary    ■  f 

Heailh.  Education,  and  Weilare.  tr<ini,tni  •.,- 
ting.  pursuar:t  to  law,  a  report  on  u^rt  cU.iiia 
paid  by  that  Department,  during  the  per;  .d 
January  1,  1h6.*,  to  December  31.  iJ'iT  w:*.h 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  C  .'n.Tii-.  tee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  T'^'Rt  Claims  Pah>  bt  C«y.  esnment 
Printi.ng  OrriLE 
A  le'ter  from  the  P^jbl!'^  Prln'er  r  ,-  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Offlce.  Washington.  DC, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
tort  claims  paid  by  that  Offlce.  dicing  the 
fkcal  year  1959  (with  an  accfim.iianylng  re- 
port);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcla.-^. 

Temporary  Admission  Into  the  United 
Stai-es  of  Cebtain  Auens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im.mlgra- 
tlon  and  Naturalization  -Service.  Departnifnt 
of  J'lstire.  tran.smlttlng.  purs'.iant  Uj  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  Into  the  United  S'ate.'!  of  certain 
aliens  fwlth  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Cominlttee  on  the  Judlcla.'y. 


Report  ow  BeiiNTirir  or  PRorTS«ioi«AL  Posi- 
TIOK8.  DertRTMrNT  (.r  D '.prnss 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, tran.'mlttlng,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  scientific  or  professloi:al  positions 
w.thin  that  Department,  for  the  calendar 
year  ended  Dccrml)er  31.  1950  'with  ftccom- 
psnylng  paprrs),  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
(  )mie  ajid  Civil  Serv-'re 

Reports     o^     Positu>*is     Fili  k»    in    Cb!Tain 

Ci.l.ADli    i-r    Ct-\«SIFK   ATION      ACT    OF     IMS 

A  .■  ■•-.'  f-  ".'.  tie  Acting  Serrrtary  of  De- 
fense trant  mlttlnir  pursuant  to  Ihw  a  rs- 
[xjrt  o:i  prmit  ons  Olli-d  under  the  Claasi&cs- 
tlon  Act  of  I  i49  In  nrr^vdes  G»  18.  OS- 17, 
and  0-'  18  fw.th  acconipanylrii?  papers);  to 
'.'le  Committee  on  P<-.st  omce  and  CtvU 
.-ervice 

A  >  ter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
t.»>e  United  8tste«  transm  ttJne  pursuant  fc) 
..♦w  a  reiort  >n  positions  filled  under  the 
(  la; 'iftcailon  At  of  1949  In  rradea  G5t  1«, 
(r*>  17  and  G3  18  in  the  Cieneral  Acounl- 
;:!g  or.ce,  a  ir1:ig  the  calendar  ye  ir  195e 
wrh  R<-i  <  nif  anv.r  g  papem  I  .  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   P.i*t  OflVfe  and  Civil   Service 

A  letter  fr^.n  Uie  Administrator.  Federal 
.\»tation  Ayeney.  Wa«tiington  DC.  traa»- 
iuittiiii<,  pursuant  It)  i»*,  a  rtjHirt  uii  [H)fti- 
llons  fined  In  that  Agency  under  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949,  In  grades  OS  16  G.S  17, 
and  OS- 18,  during  the  calendar  year  lc(.'>9 
I  with  accompanying  papers*:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Small 
Btislnrss  .\dn;ln;stratl.  i::  \S  j.' i.ini  t.  n  DC. 
transmltunr  punuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
poaitlr!.s  hi.ed  under  11m  (  laaaihcation  Act 
of  1949,  In  grades  G3  16.  GS  17  and  Uti-  18. 
as  of  December  31,  1958  i,with  an  ace  .n:i>any- 
tng  report)  :  to  the  Committee  en  Post  Offlce 
and  Civil   Service 

A  letter  frorn  the  Director,  AdrulAlstratlvs 
Ofli;e  of  the  C.S.  CouxU.  V.  a;  h.nglon. 
DC.  transmitting,  purruant  to  law.  a 
report  on  p^onltr  n^  f.lled  tir.rter  the  riasul- 
fleiitkin  .^ct  of  1  '49  in  g-»de  G.S  17  In  that 
Office,  during  the  cale:.  lar  year  \9S9  (with 
accomp  u.yum  piipers,  .  to  the  Cuiumittee  oa 
Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service. 


PETTTTONS  A.ND   MEMOrilAI^S 

Petitions,  etc  .  werr  l.qld  before  the 
.'Senate,  or  presentrd,  and  referred  as 
i.'idirat^: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT- 
A  conrurrtnt  resolution  of  the  I.e^«!«ture 
of  the  Slate  of  Kansas,   to  the  Committee  on 

"Honse    Con  tTRRrNT    Rrsoi  rmoN    7 
'  Ctmcurreit     pe.soliVion     menanrlallslng     th« 
Cv  ng.-cs.'i    .  f    u,e    United    bcatea    to    appro- 

7r;    •>    i-u'".    :-•.•    runa.s   f-r    a   con  tin-;  i'.jrin 
r.f     F^denl  p-s',e     brucellosis     eradlratlon 

;■:  -cr  i:n 

"Whereas  tn  19M  «n  acc*l«Tited  bnicH- 
I'«ls  eradication  pr'>gram  was  encr  uraged  by 
FeUt-ral  authorities  and  by  ac'on  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Spates  through  allo- 
cation of  $24  million  f.r  such  j^urpo^e  fol- 
lowed by  comparable  allocation  In  Fucceed- 
!ng  flsral  years  and  netting  a  tentative  gr.al 
r   r  'completion  In  196u.  aid 

■  Whereas  there  was  an  ur.f  aoerted  curtail- 
ment of  Federal  funds  in  ttscai  year  l»o9  and 
an'-*her  curtailment  of  up  to  25  percent  for 
ri.scal  year  1960.  although  the  urgenry  of  the 
probem  ha.s  ni  •  diminished:  ajid 

•Whereas  wltn  f  ver  hsif  the  States  already 
certified,  many  of  them  at  heary  txneiise  to 
the  Federal  Government,  It  appears  tliat 
with  their  redtiTd  budgi't  they  are  eoenrtlng 
••  r.jdderable  of  these  funds  to  maintain 
cer tiaration  wt»ere  already  arcomp^lahed;  and 

"Whereaa  tills  leaves  Stales  in  the  process 
of  certification  with  gr»  ^t.^  reu  iced  tederai 
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asslstanc?  and  It  Is  felt  by  many  that  Con- 
gress she  uld  furnish  sufflclent  funds  to  com- 
plete th  B  national  Job.  and  that  the  re- 
maining States  deserve  as  much  help  as  the 
other  9ta',es  hsve  already  had;  and 

■•Wher<as  the  bru«5ello«U  eradication  pro- 
gram plfinned  for  appreciable  accomplish- 
ment du-lng  the  c\irrent  flscal  year  must 
now  be  delayed  In  many  counties  In  several 
States  wherein  the  essential  preliminary 
■ter>e  had  been  initiated:  and 

•Where «  the  postponement  of  adequate 
Federal  )  articipatlon  will  promote  los.s  .  f 
oonfldenc"  and  Increase  maintenance  costs 
over  R  longer  jjerlod:  and 

"Where  IS  curtailment  of  the  eradication 
program  trlU  create  a  hardship  on  owners  of 
cattle  wl  o  move  their  animals  Interstate: 
Now.  therffore.  t)e  It 

"itesolfd  by  the  Hou.^e  of  Representative's 
of  the  St  ite  of  Kansas  i  the  Senate  ronc-ur- 
r~inf/  rheri-in).  That  we  urgently  request  the 
Congress  )f  the  United  States  to  appropriate 
such  funils  as  may  be  necessary,  to  provide 
f<»r  a  conlnuation  of  the  brucellosis  eradl- 
ratlon pri  «ram  on  an  active  and  progressive 
I'itsls  In  keeping  with  the  assurances  of 
Federal  c  operation  when  the  program  was 
.tiered  to  the  States:   and  be  it  further 

"ReaolV'-cl.  Tliat  the  secretary  of  state  be 
directed  ta  tranemlt  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  tJ  e  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Vice  Iresident  of  the  United  States  the 
.'-;)eaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
t.'ie  CongT'ss  of  the  United  fetates.  and  each 
member  if  the  Kansas  delegation  In  the 
V  3  Hous  •  of  Representatives  and  the  US. 
Senate 

"AdopU:!  by  the  house  January  20.  1960. 
'  Jf-«;s    Tat  I.  OR, 
'Speaker  of  thr  House. 
'  A    E    AndiJlson. 
"C'l'.rf  CirrK  of  the  House 

"Adopt* d   by   the  senate  January  29,   I960. 
" Joseph    W     Henki  e.    Sr  , 

'■Pre«id»'nf  of  the  Senate. 
"Ralph  E    ZASKra 

"SrcTftary  of  the  Senate  ' 

A  oonci  rrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  Htite  of  Kentucky,  to  the  Committee 
on  Flnanc  f ; 

"HoT'bE  Resolution   10 
"Concurrent  resolution  urging  the  Congress 
toremo-e  present  limits  on  matching  t^tate 
funds  fi  r  old-age  a88lst.'<:ice 

•'Where; s  the  Federal  Government  In  pro- 
viding fui  ds  to  the  Stales  for  old-age  aa.«ist- 
ance.  Umis  its  partlciprttion  to  Individual 
pajmients  not  in  excess  of  sixty  dollars,   and 

■  W'herei  s  the  present  plan  of  matching 
funds  d  >e  i  imt  take  Intf)  account  the  dif- 
ferences 1  1  the  economic  pt«ltlon.  Income, 
and  the  n  latlve  extent  of  the  problem  to  be 
met  In  the  various  .'^t.ites    and 

"Whereis  the  lmp<J6.iion  of  such  ceiling 
and  the  laablllly  of  many  Sta'^es  U)  carry 
their  shar?  of  the  cost  poees  a  nationwide 
problem;    Vow.  therefore,   be  It 

"Resolved  bp  the  House  of  RrpresentatxiKS 
of  the  C  ymmonurealth  of  Kentucky  {the 
Senate  cor  curririg  thcTfin  )  : 

"Sectiojj  1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  :s  urged  to  remove  the  present  cell- 
ing of  61x1  y  dollars  In  matching  State  funds 
for  old-agi   assi-stance 

"Sec.  2.  Thrit  variance  In  needs,  economic 
condltlone.  and  ability  to  pay  among  the 
States  be  conbluercd  in  determining  the  basis 
of  matchliig  of  funds. 

■'Sec.  3  That  the  clerk  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  cause  copies 
of  this  re  ^lutlon  to  be  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  ol  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Unlte<l  States,  to  each  of  the  Senators 
and  Reprewntatlves  now  serving  In  the  Con- 
gress from  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky, 
and  to  th  '  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare." 


Resolutions  of  the  Oeneral  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  at  Massachusetts;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Finance: 

"Resolttion  Memorialjzin*  the  Congress  of 
the  UNTTm  Stateh  To  EInact  Lkcislation 
Orantinc  to  Veterans  of  World  War  I 
Pensions  Comparable  to  Grants  to  Vet- 
erans or  American  Wars  Prior  to  World 
Was   I 

"Whereas  It  has  been  the  national  policy 
of  Uie  United  -Slates  to  grant  assistance  to 
It*  War  veterans  in  their  declining  years  by  a 
pension,  all  in  consideration  of  their  mlU- 
tary   fi  rvices  In  defen-se  of  our  country;   and 

■  Whereas  there  has  been  no  general  pen- 
sion granted  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  by 
the  United  States,  and 

'Whereas  the  United  States  has  been  and 
1."  aiding  many  foreign  c^>untrles  In  restoring 
their  erunomy    Therefore  be  It 

•  iJc.so.'t  rd  Tliat  the  Oeneral  Court  of 
Massachusetts  l^reby  urges  the  Congrtss  of 
the  United  Stales  to  enact  legtslatlon  grant- 
ing a  pension  to  veterans  of  World  War  I 
Comparable  to  grai.U^  to  veterans  of  Ameri- 
can wars  prior  to  World  War  I,  aiid  be  it 
fi.ril.  r 

■  He.''o'ited  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of  the 
C  mm mweaUh  to  the  President  of  the 
United  Stales,  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
each  branch  of  Congress,  to  the  Members 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth,  and  to 
the  members  uf  the  Vet.eran.s'  .Affairs  Com- 
mittee in  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States 

■  .Adopted  by  house  of  representatives. 
January  15.  1960 

"Lawrence  R  Grove. 

■■Clerk. 
"Adopted   by  senate    In  concurrence.  Jan- 
uary 28,  1960. 

•IRV^NG  N    HATrEN. 

'  C.CrJc. 

"Attest 

"Joseph  D  Ward, 
'■Sec-reiary  of  the  ComTionurealth  " 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Kansas  to  the  Connmlttee 
on  Finance- 

■'House  Conci-reent  RESoLtmoN   13 

'Concurrent     resolution     memorializing     the 
Congress    of    the    United    States,    the    US. 
Department      of       Agriculture      and      the 
U  S        Tariff       Commission        Uo       reduce 
and     control      the     importation     of     beef 
and   other    red   meats   from    foreign    coun- 
tries  and  to  establish  smaller  quotas  and 
other   controls   on    such    imports 
"Whereas    the   expanding   lmp>orts   of    beef 
and  other  red  meats  on  the  hoof  and  In  the 
frozen  or  procesi^cd  form  pose  a  very  serious 
threat  to   the   domestic  cattle   and  livestock 
Industries  of   this  country;   and 

•'Wherea.s  such  Imports  into  this  country 
of  beef  and  other  red  meats  are  currently  ex- 
panding at  a  rate  which  is  altogether  out  of 
proportion  to  any  Justifiable  need  and  at  the 
present  time  such  Imports  constitute  at 
least  10  F>ercent  of  our  domestic  consumption 
of  beel  and  other  red  meats,   and 

•'Whereas  the  domestic  livestock  producers 
of  this  country  have  for  some  time  been  ex- 
pending their  own  funds  to  expand  the  na- 
tional market  for  t)eef  and  other  red  meats 
and  If  imports  of  these  commodities  are  not 
further  restricted  any  expansion  in  said  na- 
tional market  will  result  only  in  providlrig 
foreign  competitors  with  a  most  attractive 
market  at  the  expense  of  the  American  pro- 
ducers, and 

"Wliereas  the  feeding  of  grain  to  cattle  and 
livestock  by  the  domestic  cattle  and  livestock 
Industries  provides  the  principal  means  of 
solving  the  burdensome  feed-grain  surplus 
now  depressing  the  total  agricultural  mar- 
ket; and 


"Whereas  a  reasonable  restriction  on  Im- 
p>orts  of  beef  and  other  red  meats  would  pro- 
vide a  means  of  reducing  this  fee^ -grain  sur- 
plus, as  then  Americans  would  consum.e 
American  fed  beef  and  livestock  rather  tlian 
that  fed  in  foreign  countries:  and 

"Whereas  the  further  prosperity  and 
strength  of  this  country  is  In  a  large  niea-'ure 
dependent  upon  a  prosp>erou8  end  growing 
domestic  agricultural  economy:  Now,  there- 
fore be  It 

' Rcfolved  by  the  Hov-'e  of  Rrprefentotivs 
o'  the  State  of  Kansas  (the  Senate  concur- 
r~tnq  therein^  That  we  respectfully  urpe  and 
request  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
US  Tariff  Commission,  and  the  US  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  do  everything  within 
I  heir  respective  powers  to  bring  about  a  re- 
duction and  stricter  control  of  the  Impjorta- 
tion  of  beef  and  other  red  meats  in  any 
form  from  any  foreign  country  and  to  es- 
tablish smaller  quotas  for  the  Importation 
of  the  same,  such  quotas  to  t)e  predetermined 
on  an  annual  basis,  thus  providing  American 
beef  and  livestock  producers  with  the  needed 
protection  and  vital  encouragement  neces- 
sary lor  the  maintenance  and  welfare  of  their 
own  industry,  and  helping  Insure  the  future 
prosperity  and  strength  of  this  country;  and 
be  It  further 

■Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
directed  to  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the 
United  States,  to  each  member  ol  the  Kansas 
delegation  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
State."!,  and  to  the  Chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission. 

"Adopted  by  the  house,  February  2,  1960. 
•Jess  Tatior, 
"Speaker  of  the  Hcnise. 
"A.  E    Anderson, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 

"Adopted  by  the  senate.  February  4.   1960. 

"PAtTL  R    WtTNSCH. 

"President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
"Ralph  E   Zarkzr, 
'■Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

Resolutions   of  the   General   Court   of   the 
Commonwealth     of    Massachusetts;     to    the 
Committee  on   Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 
"Resolltion    Memorializinc    the    Congress 
or  THE  United  States  To  Establish  a  Na- 
tional   Cemetery    in    ths    New    Engi^and 
Area 

"Whereas  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  has 
taken  the  position  that  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Congress  to  decide  as  a  matter 
of  public  p>olicy  whether  or  not  new  ceme- 
teries shall  be  established;  and 

"Whereas  New  England,  one  of  the  moat 
densely  populated  areas  In  the  country,  has 
no  national  cemetery;   and 

"Whereas  there  are  34  States  and  posses- 
sion? which  have  within  their  boundaries  at 
least  one  national  cemetery  with  grave  space 
available;   and 

"Whereas  there  has  not  been  any  new 
national  cemetery  established  since  1951:  and 

"Whereas  the  veteran  deserves  honor  and 
recognition  not  only  In  life  but  also  In  a 
final  resting  place:   'Therefore  be  it 

'•Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  take  such  action  as  may 
be  necessary  to  establish  a  national  ceme- 
tery In  the  New  England  area;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

■■Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
each  branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the 
Members  thereof  from  this  Commonwealth 
and  the  New  England  States. 

"Adopted  by  the  senate  January  18,  1960. 
"Irving  N.  Hatden, 

••Clerk. 
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"Adopted  by  bous*  ai  rc|>*"«MfitatlTM. 
concurrence,  janakry  35,  1»6Q. 

"liAWBXMOl  S.  OaOTB. 

"Attest: 

"JOSCPR  D.  Wa«d. 
'Secretary  of  the  Commonweaitti." 

A  concurrent  resolirtlon  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  tlie  State  of  Georgia;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  tlie  Judiciary: 

"SzxAtn  Rzsournoir  87 
"Kesolution  requesting  Conpeu    to   pass   a 
proposed    aznendment    to    ttie    UJ5-    Con- 
stitution relative  to  balancing  tb«  Federal 
budget;  and  for  otliex  purposes 
"Whereas  Senate  Joint  Resolution  99  has 
been    introduced    in    tbe    Congress    of    the 
United  States;  and 

"Whereas  S«iatc  Jotnt  Rssolutlon  99  pro- 
poses to  add  a  new  article  to  the  VS.  Con- 
stitution, as  fonows: 

■*  "Sicnow  1.  On  or  before  tlie  15th  day 
after  the  beginning  of  each  regular  session 
of  the  Congress,  the  President  shal)  transmit 
to  the  Congress  a  budget  which  shall  set 
forth  his  estimate  of  the  recelpU  at  the 
Oovemment.  o«her  than  trust  fuztda.  during 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year  under  the  laws  then 
existing  and  his  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  expcndltines  to  be  made  from  funds 
other  than  trust  funds  diarlng  such  ensuing 
fiscal  year,  which  shall  not  exceed  such  esU- 
mate  at  the  receipts.  The  President  in  trans- 
mitting sfuch  bixlget  may  recommend  meas- 
ures for  raising  additional  reTenue  axtd  his 
recammendatlons  for  the  expenditure  or  such 
additional  revenue.  II  the  Congress  shall 
authorise  e::pendlturea  to  be  made  during 
such  ensuing  fiscal  jear  In  excess  o'  such 
estimate  of  receipts,  it  shall  not  adjcurn 
for  more  than  S  days  at  a  time  ur.tU  such 
action  has  been  taken  as  may  be  necessary  to 
balance  the  budget  for  such  ensuing  fiscal 
yeeir.  In  case  of  war  or  other  gra-.f^  national 
emergency.  If  the  President  ^all  so  recom- 
mend, the  Congress,  by  a  vote  of  three- 
fourths  ot  all  the  Members  of  each  House. 
may  suspend  the  foregoing  previsions  far 
balancing  the  budget  for  periods,  either 
successive  or  otherwise,  net  exceeding  1  year 
each. 

**  "Sec.  7.  TTjIb  article  shall  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  the  calendar  year  next  fol- 
lowing the   ratlSeatlon    of   this   article. 

"  'Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  be  InnperatlTe 
iyii*K«  It  shall  hare  been  ratlfled  as  sn 
amendment  to  the  Constltirtlcn  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  wtttaln  t  years  from  tbe  date  of  Its 
submission  to  tbe  States  by  tbe  Congress;' 
and 

"Whereas  U  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
State  of  Georgia  axkd  to  the  entire  Cnited 
States  If  such  an  article  were  added  to  the 
Oonstltutlon :   Now.  therefore,   be  it 

"Aesotoed  by  the  GenenU  Asserm-biy  of 
Georgia,  That  this  body  respectively  urges 
and  memorialises  the  Congreaa  ot  the  United 
States  to  propose  to  the  bwates  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  provided  by  said  CoojiUtuUcn. 
which  amendment  should  be  the  saxne  as 
provided  in  Senate  Joint  Besoiution  id 
quoted  hereinbefore;    and   be   it  further 

"Aesolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  Is 
hereby  Instructed  to  transmit  a  certifi'^d  copy 
of  this  resolution  to  the  Presiding  Officers 
of  the  US.  Senate  and  the  US  H  use  of 
RjpresenLaUvas  and  to  each  naemher  of  the 
Georgia  congresalonai  delegation. 
"Casi.amo  T.  Bteu. 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Gkobsc     D.    Stttmamt, 

'Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Gso.  L.  Smitii  II. 

"Speaker  of  the  Bouma, 
*\3x.xJiM  W.  STwAKs, 

"Clerk  of  the  House." 


A  resolution  adopted  by  the  l>o*rd  otf 
supervisors,    at    Kaaai    CXiaity.   nawall.   r*> 

lating  to  the  protectiao  a<  ktcsU  Industrlea 
in  the  St&ta  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

The  petition  of  Jessie  Ball,  of  Newton  Cen- 
tre, ICass..  relating  to  the  estahlishment,  by 
the  Cotnmunlsts,  of  a  new  youth  organiza- 
Uon  In  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  students  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  Minneapolis, 
Minn..  relaUng  to  the  loyalty  oath  for  stii- 
dent  loaiis.  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  legtslatirre  nf 
the  assoriated  students  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. California,  relating  to  the  loyalty 
oath  for  student  loans:  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


FARM      INCOMK— RESOLUTION      OP 

LAKE     FARMERS     UNION,     SEDO- 

WICIC.  KANS. 

Mr  C.\RLSON.  Mr  Presidert.  there 
has  b€-en  a  general  decline  in  fa.-m  in- 
come during  the  past  decade,  while  at 
the  same  time  farm  costs  have  increased 
at  a  rapid  pace. 

At  a  me«t:ng  of  the  Lake  Farmers 
Union  at  Sedgwick,  Kans..  rpsolutjona 
were  adopted  urging  that  consideration 
be  ?iven  to  the  Farmers  Union  program 
in  order  to  alleviate  the  situat;  >n. 

r  ask  unanimous  consent,  that  the  res- 
olution and  th**  names  of  tho^e  who 
Signefl  it  be  made  a  part  of  these  re- 
mark.s  and  that  it  be  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committee. 

There  be:n«  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion, with  the  names  attached,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Faiestry.  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  R£Coai».  as  follows: 

"Whereas  we  learn  from  reports  of  the  U  3. 
Dep-irtment  of  Agriculture  and  the  Presi- 
den;'s  Cjuncil  of  Econ^mlr  .A.dvlser?;  that  net 
farm  income  haa  fallen  37  percent  since  1951 ; 
gross  farm  Income  7  percent  while  farm  pro- 
duction costs  has  risen  17  percent.  Thew 
economic  indicators  point  t)  b«nkr\iptcy  of 
greater  number  of  farmers  ai.d  the  cnr.tinu- 
Ing  hardship  In  agriculture  Is  b<.und  t'^)  sap 
the  balance  of  the  Nation's  economy:  and 

"Whereas  we  recognize  that  It  fs  the  con- 
t?rm'r.g  5-percent  en'w*  prrduct.on  outnTir. 
that  forres  the  downtrend  In  farm  prices: 
Therefore  be  it 

"Re^olr^d.  That  ymx  fflv*  serloiw  considera- 
tion to  the  adoption  at  the  Farmers  Union 
pro-am  which  asks  that  our  agrtraltursl 
ontpvrt  be  curbed  to  the  limits  of  the  Na- 
tk>n's  need  for  food  and  fiber,  and  that 
farmers  be  (^rantf^l  the  authority  to  revital- 
lae  the  eommlt'-eeman  system  to  dernocrai- 
IcsllT  attack  the  problem  we  urge  immediate 
actDn,  d.'.d  be  It  further 

'Re!tolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  Congressman  Ed  Rbxs  and  Sena- 
tors CaaLsoM  and  ScaoaPFn.-" 

ll>e  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  by 
unanimous  vote  of  members  attending  our 
Lake  Farmers  Union  kxal  meeting  on  Jan- 
uary M,  I960. 

Lake  Parmets  Local  tJnlon-  Edtth  Wolf. 
Deuetajy.  A.  W.  Baomann.  Harold 
Berger.  Howard  Blubaugh.  Henry 
Boese.  Howard  Brtdgeman.  Irwin  Bnl- 
ler.  Paul  Caflrey.  Krnest  Clark.  Orlando 
Clark.  Harold  Coains.  0*11  Cox.  Sugsna 
Cutting  liCarrtn  Skligcz,  James  Fein. 
Kverett  Fryar,  John  Ooerlng.  B  D. 
Ha;ber.    Kermlt    Han.^a.    Fred    Ilaii&en. 


H.  D  Hega,  Chaa.  Hill,  Edgar  Hlrschler. 
Don  Uosklnaoo.  Robert  Jolinson.  Ted 
Jones.  Sam  Koehn.  Earl  Krehbiel.  B  H. 
Baiiminn  liAaurlce  Berger,  J.  O.  Blu- 
baugh.  Adolph  Brandcuberger,  Harold 
Buller,  Frederick  Bunuu.  £arl  Camp- 
bell. U«<J  Clerk.  Vic  Coflmau.  D.  D  axid 
O.  L>.  Co*.  L.  C.  Culberson.  E<lgar 
Upetn.  Oscar  Erdnuku.  Jim  FouuUiin. 
Kdgar  detet.  Johii  Uray.  Edwin  HaliU, 
r,  ,y  H,iye«  Harold  Hansen.  Bob  Hill. 
Vernon  Hiil.  L.  M.  Hitch.  Ralph 
Howard.  Fay  Janes.  Ben  Koehn.  August 
Krauaa.  K.  B.  Laraen.  Everett  McCor- 
ni ..  k  .Sam  M.Giiin.  Delton  Miles,  F. 
M  MLea.  Bru.e  Mock.  A.  P.  Mvieller. 
Adam  Nightengale.  Albert  Ortnvan. 
Waiter  Overman  Glen  Randall.  Charlea 
Ft'-^-d  I  cH  V  \<e^\fr.  Reuben  Regker. 
Robert  Riff.  T  B  Rupp.  L.e<}  Bchwars. 
EJdon  Bm:i;,h.  Clifford  Bwank.  Ollcn 
tiwann.  Cecil  llunapson.  Paul  Vaug^)n. 
Ralph  Ward.  Orvllle  We«r.  Thomas 
Wending.  Charles  Wilscn.  Fred  Wolf. 
Ira  Wolfe.  John  Yoimg.  Clareaioe 
Tl.ornoWBkl.  I  C  Mcllwaln,  W.  M. 
Misters.  l>ewev  Miles.  Llnford  MiUer. 
Howard  K  Moor*.  J  H  Maeller  Harry 
iritengale.  J  M  Oaborne.  Ev«rett 
Ow»'ns  Homer  Bedlnger.  Edwin  Regler 
R;  ■h.irr!  Rrgter.  Frank  HUe  Theo 
R;^  tlie.  Fr^<l  Schlendcr.  James  Slrmrna. 
John  StutzTiian.  Donovan  Bwank. 
James  Terhur.e.  Fred  Unrv.h.  Frank 
V*er'haler.  John  Warkentlne.  Leo 
W^ndltng.  V  J  WencJUng.  Freaertck 
Wilson.  Eugene  WoU.  J.  C  Touiig. 
M.iry  V  y^:.i 


ACCOMPT.IFHMFNTS        UNDER        IJ- 
BR.ARY  SERVICf^S  AC7I— I.ETTER 

Mr    PUi^RiQHT      Mr.  President,  as 

cosponior  of  the  original  library  Serv- 
ices Act.  I  t«lce  pride  in  the  accompllsh- 
menU"!  whicii  have  been  achieved  under 
its  prnvision.s.  Each  year  since  il-s  en- 
actment I  have  urved  that  the  full 
amount  of  the  anthoriTrd  appropriation. 
$7500.000  yearly,  be  appropriated  Un- 
fortunately, we  have  fallen  short  of  Uus 
k'oal. 

As  an  example  of  the  benefits  ol  this 
program.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
a  ktter  wh^ch  I  have  received  from  iliss 
Fieddy  Schadi-r.  administrative  assistant 
of  the  Arkan«a.«!  Ijbrary  Commission,  be 
print.ed  in  the  Rklord 

There  being  no  ob.,ection.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Ricoro, 
H-s  follows: 

Afk^vsas    I.rnn.fRT    fOMMi^.-^io?*, 
L:ttlc  Itrn-k,  .Ark  .  Frbruary  4,  19«Q. 
The  Honorable  J  W  Ftt-BKiCKT, 
Sr-uxtP  Ofnrr  Building, 
Wa.^hi'rgton,  D  C 

Dtkv.  PrsMTos  Fm  BRIGHT  Is  the  Library 
Services  Art  W(!rlt!ng?  Half  a  trllHfin  voices 
f  r  im  eight  Federal  hhm.'-y  projects  in  Ar- 
kansas anr.WT.  "Tfs,  this  Is  a  wonderful 
service"  Th^  elgTit  Ff-fii-ral  projects,  made 
up  of  eight  re)?l  r.al  I'.hrarles  compoBCd  of 
units  rarg!ng  from  two  to  r!x  crmntles  c*3- 
r'perattng  together,  have  been  made  possible 
thro'iph  Trnds  from  the  I.fhrary  Services  Art. 

Elgi.'  b-'ikmi  biles,  each  loaded  with  1.500 
books,  are  running  on  rrfnjlar  schedule 
through  'Ut  thp  rural  areas  uf  T3  counties. 
On  each  bcx ^kmohl!*"  there  t»  a  drfver  and  a 
tx>ckmoblle  librarian  to  help  serve  the  pe<jp!e 
with  book.s  for  fnf  Trmatlon  or  recreation. 
Back  at  the  headquarters  HTjrary  fn  each 
area  there  are  more  books  to  flf!  ta  the  spots 
on  the  shefves  made  vacant  when  the  b'""ks 
AT"  borrowed  by  the  people. 
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la  tl^  is  type  of  library  servlee  ju^t  a  pass- 
ing fa^  7  No— wltneas  the  fact  that  the  cir- 
culatlcn  figures  continue  to  grow.  During 
the  lu  t  3  months.  48,133  books  were  bor- 
rowed from  the  8  booknkobUes.  and  146.633 
vkcre  borrowed  Xrom  branch  librarlas  and  de- 
[Mjfcits  .11  fctores  aiul  hilLtig  stations.  And  yet 
the  ciiculuiiuu  froRi  tlie  headquarters  Li- 
brary (iud  the  Arkan&as  Library  Conubiseion 
ha5  c:~i  tlnucd  to  Increase 

Hew  have  the  books  reached  the  eight 
project)  in  such  a  hurry?  Through  the  pur- 
chase I  if  additiotial  machinery  at  the  Ar- 
kaiis&s  Llbra.-y  Commission  for  centralised 
(.rderin;  and  centralized  processing  of  the 
Ijouks  Now  all  orders  for  books  selected  by 
the  loci  librarians  are  sent  to  tlie  Arkansas 
Libna-y  Commission.  Listed  iai  ordering  by 
machinery,  and  routed  to  the  p»roper  pub- 
lisher cr  Jabber.  By  maclilnery.  bock  cards, 
pockets  and  catalog  cards  are  duplicated 
from  o-ic  Initial  plate  carrying  the  wanted 
inform*  tlon.  The  bocks  leave  the  Arkansas 
Library  Cammissian  ready  tc  go  on  the 
shelves  of  the  library  or  the  boolcnioblie. 
This  January  4.900  books  were  processed  at 
the  Arkansas   Library  Commission. 

Part  -.ime  Jobs  have  Ik  en  provided  for  13 
college  U3d  business  school  students  to  help 
expedlt''  the  work  In  the  centralised  proc- 
essing cepartment.  In  addition  to  providing 
IXK-'kH.  he  bookmobiles  have  provided  )oba 
(two  p«ople  on  each  bookmobile!  tci  people 
living  III  li>w  Income  areas  of  our  Stale  TTie 
salaries  of  the  bo-kmoblle  staffs  have  been 
paid  frrm  the  Federal  aid. 

EVi  the  people  really  want  the  servlre?  On 
a  week'T.d  tn  early  summer  a  bookmobile 
was  ion  led  with  books  at  the  Arkansas  Li- 
brary Cnmmi.'Slon,  driven  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  and  parked  tn  front  of 
the  boo  cm  obi  le  librarian's  rural  home,  ready 
to  start  the  first  run  thrcnigh  the  county  on 
Monday  mrmlng  The  bookmobile  stops 
had  been  publicized  through  the  local  news- 
papers I  nd  through  the  radio  stations,  with 
the  first  st<  p  scheduled  for  8  am  In  front  of 
a  churc:ibouse  In  a  small  community 

At  7  to  am.  on  Monday  nximlng  came  a 
frantic  kni,cklnff  on  tiie  Librarian's  front 
do^r.  a;.d  a  leer.-aged  boy's  voice  calling 
"Come  <)ulck.  Miss  Onetta.  'with  the  book- 
mobile. There's  so  many  folks  and  cars  at 
the  chu  chhouae  waiting.  It  looks  like  there  s 
gonna'  ))«  a  funeral." 

On  a-iother  bookjnobile  run  In  central 
Arkansat  a  lady  borrowtrd  three  books  to 
help  wl'h  a  missionary  study  program.  In 
8e\-eral  'lays,  back  came  the  books  by  mall 
to  the  headquarters  library  with  a  ix)te  ssy- 
ing  tbst  the  books  were  }ust  perfect  for  that 
st'idy  sjid  she  did  not  want  to  'sralt  for  the 
return  xxikmoblle  trip  because  It  might 
deprive  aome  other  bocruwer  from  using 
those  bcoks. 

At  the  midwinter  meeting  of  the  American 
Library  .L«a^oclation  In  Cliicago  laFt  a-eek.  we 
learned  with  mtich  pleasure  that  identical 
bills  hs^■e  already  been  introduced  In  the 
Senate  srMl  the  House  to  extend  the  IJbrary 
Services  Act  for  6  years.  We  thank  you  for 
cusponscrtng  the  Senate  bill,  and  lor  all 
your  support  In  the  past.  We  hope  you  will 
vote  for  the  maximum  appropriation  of 
»7  500  001 

A  trip  tlirough  the  areas  served  by  the 
eight  llb-ary  projects  will  convince  you  that 
the  Federal  Library  Oe'i  vices  Act  has  been  a 
preat  boon  to  Arkansas  The  local  1  mill 
library  tax  (legal  hmlt)  and  the  State 
appropriation  cannot  provide  adetjuate  li- 
brary service  to  our  people.  As  one  county 
J'ldge  said.  nDont  take  tbe  bookmobile 
away  from  us  " 

Yours  sincerely, 

Faauur  ScRAaaa. 
Mas   Freddy   8<Aiader. 
AdiMiwi«tTatte)e  AtaiftaiU. 
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REPORT  OF  A  OOMMTITEB 

The  foUcrwlng  report  of  a  oammlttee 
was  sabmltted : 

By  Mr  FtJLBRIOHT.  tram  the  Oommltte* 
on  Foreign  Relations,  'with  an  amend  mem  t: 

H.J.  Res.  2S3.  Joint  resolution  to  authorha 
participation  by  the  United  States  tn  perlla- 

mentarv   c<.;.nf erences  with   Mexico   (S    Bept. 

No.  10a2). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMrFTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The   following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted; 

By  Mr  FL'LBRIGHT,  from  the  Oomnuttee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

John  J  Orady,  of  ninots.  to  be  D-T3uty 
I>rector  for  M.tnairement  of  the  Intema- 
tKinal  C  loperatlrn  Administration.  In  the 
D^nar'-ment  of  State. 

By  Mr  MOR'-'E.  from  the  Oommlttee  on 
Porelpn  Relations' 

Ex'cutlve  A  82d  Congress.  1st  session.  The 
!*r»rth  American  Replonal  Broadcasting 
Agreement,  signed  at  Washington  on 
November  15,  115^  and  Executive  G,  85th 
CXineresB.  l^t  session,  the  Agreement  between 
the  United  States  f  f  America  and  the  United 
Mexican  Sstes  Concerning  Radio  Broad- 
casting (Ex    Rept   No  2). 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

B.Is  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  b^'  nnani- 
mcus  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  fellows; 

By  Mr  HILL: 

S.  sees  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  James  K. 
Moree.  Sr..  snd  Ruby  Hellen  Moree;  to  the 
Corranittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  3010  A  blU  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1B37  to  provide  that  bene- 
fits payable  under  such  act  or  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  I9S&  ahall  not  be  consid- 
ered as  Income  In  determining  eligibility  of 
Individuals  for  benrflts  from  the  'Veterans' 
Acl:r.:ri'.5trat:on.  to  Uie  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr  MOSS: 

S  son.  A   bill   to  amend  the   act  entitled 
An  act  to  provide  for  the  entry  of  certain 
relatives  of  U.S.  citizens  and  lawfully  resi- 
dent  aliens,"  approved  September  22,   1S59: 
to  the  Conunlttee  oa  the  Judlclarv. 

By    Mr.    MOSS    (for   himself    and    Mr. 
BawNTTT'i  : 

S  S012  A  biU  for  tbe  relief  of  tbe  Smftta 
Canning  Co  :  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  LALTSCHE : 

8  3013  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fire  and  Cas- 
ualty Act  regulating  the  tmsineea  of  fire, 
marine,  and  casualty  insurance  in  tbe  EMs- 
trict  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Colxmibla. 

By  Mr  BOmSTT: 

8.  S014.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1B54.  as  amended,  so  as  to  re- 
quire that  at  least  50  p>er  centum  of  tbe  coal 
purchased  for  delivery  to  Korea  under  such 
act  be  prurchased  from  indeperident  coal  jjro- 
dncers  In  tbe  United  States;  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr    BARTI.BITT   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  OsrmfiKS)  : 

S  3C16  A  bill  to  relieve  certain  veterans 
who  relied  upon  erroneoiM  Information  from 
repayment  of  subotstenoe  allowances  paid  to 
them  under  tbe  Oei  v icemen's  Readjustment 
Art  of  1944,  as  amended;  to  the  Commltte* 
on  the  Judiciary. 


(Sec  tiie  remarks  of  Mr  Baxrucrr  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  headiiift.) 

ByMr  RAKDOIFH: 
B.  SOie.  A  bni  for  tbe  relief  of  Walter  F. 
Bcecroft;  to  tbe  Conamlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KUCUEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
EiTCLZ) : 
8. 2017.  A  hiU  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  convey  certain  real  estate  to  the 
Omard  Hartor  Dlrtrlct,  Port  Hueneme,  Caltf ., 
and  for  other  purpc»es;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

By  Mr.  MAGITOSOM  (by  request!  : 
8. 3018    A  bill   to  suttaorlBe  the  Maritime 
Administration  to   n^ake   advances  on  Gov- 
ernment-insured ship  mortgages;  and 

S.  3019.  A  bill  to  provide  for  certain  pilot- 
age requirements  In  the  navigation  of  U.S. 
waters  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  for  other  par- 
poses;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MACircraON  wb«i 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  he8d"n^.> 

By  Mr.  MAGITOBO'N   (for  himself.  Mr. 

MonrE,    Mr     Mttrrat.    MT.    D^ttgi-as, 

Mr    Atki:t».   Mr    Ktjchtt..  Mr    Mo63, 

Mr.     PaouTT,     Mr.     McNsmara.    Mr. 

MEDBEacBR.      Mr.      BAAifsmxs.      Mr. 

EfTOLE.  Mr.  Hast.  Mr.  Ransolpk,  Mr. 

Haktkx,    Mr.    TAaaoBonsK,   Mr.    Mc- 

Castbt.   Mr.    CHtmcE.   Mr     Mttskix, 

Mr    Cast  of  Ifew  Jersey,  Mr.  Bakt- 

urrr.   Mr    Ctoopnt,   Mr    Wtlliaks  of 

Hew     Jersey.     Mr      HtntPiiasr.     Mr. 

ToTTWc  at  Ifarth  Dakota.  Mr.  Paoz- 

acmz.  Mr.  Javxts.  and  Mr.  Jackson)  : 

8. 3020    A    biU    to    amend    the   Interstate 

Commerce     Act.     as     amended,     so     as     to 

strengthen  and  Improve  the  national  tr&n^- 

partation   system.    Insure   the    protection   of 

the  public  Interest,  and  for  other  purpoees; 

to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce, 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magkttsoh  wbcn 
he  Introduced  tbe  atxrve  Mil.  which  afqsear 
'under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.   KNCSLE   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
KtrcHEL)  : 
8  3021.  A  bill  to  amend  section  90B(a)  (1) 
of  tbe  Tariff  Act  of  1920,  as  amended;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr  HXCKKNliOOPER: 
S.3022.  A  bill  for   the  relief  of  Mobamad 
MouBsa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  CARROLL: 
S  3023.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peggy  Lorne 
Morrison;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Jodlclary. 
By  Mr.  KZfOLC   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
KncBix) : 
8J.  Res.  16».  Joint    reaolvtion    to   atttbor- 
ize   the  n.S.  MariUme  Commission   to   loan 
the  Letlani,  a  passenger  liner,  or  other  suit- 
able ships,   to   the  University   of   tbe  Seven 
Seas,  Inc.,  for  educational  purpases;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


FIEI..IEP  OF  (CERTAIN  VETERANS 
PROM  REPAYMENT  OF  SUBSIST- 
ENCE ALIiOWAN(^ES 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myaelf  and  my  coUeairue.  the 
jimior  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gaum- 
nrcl.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  relieve  reterans  in  Alaska 
who  received  subsistence  allowances  un- 
der the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act 
of  1M4  from  repaymait  of  the  aUowances 
so  receired.  Harinc  made  as  detailed  a 
study  as  aTaUable  records  pennit,  I  am 
ccHivinced  that  these  aUowances  were  re- 
ceiTed  In  reQanee  npon  erroneoos  Infor- 
mation which  the  veteraos  obtained  from 
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their  Instructors  In  the  on-the-farm 
training  program. 

After  World  War  n,  Alaska  was  fa- 
vored with  many  young  men  and  their 
families,  who  sought  to  develop  Alaska's 
infant  agriculture.  The  land  they  home- 
steaded  required  clearing  and  the  basic, 
hard,  costly  pioneering  farm  work  which 
is  always  necessary  in  areas  where  the 
land  has  never  been  plowed  or  furrowed. 

To  improve  their  agricultural  tech- 
niques, these  young  men  enrolled  in  the 
on-the-farm  training  program.  The  in- 
structors for  the  program  were  provided 
by  the  University  of  Alaska,  which  had 
a  contract  for  this  purpose  with  the  Vet- 
ertms'  Administration. 

According  to  reliable  information  fur- 
nished me,  instructors  in  the  on-the- 
fafm  training  program  advised  students 
that  their  eligibility  for  subsistence  al- 
lowances would  not  be  affected  adversely 
by  reason  of  off-the-farm  employment. 
It  was  said  that  the  Government  knew 
of  the  off-the-farm  employment  en- 
gaged in  by  the  students  enrolled  in  the 
trsdning  program,  that  in  most  cases  it 
was  the  Federal  Government  itself  which 
employed  such  students  off  the  farm,  that 
the  long  summer  hours  of  daylight  in 
Alaska  made  off-the-farm  employment 
and  on-the-farm  training  reconcilable, 
and  that  Alaska  farmers  converting  vir- 
gin, forested  lands  into  paying  farms 
faced  economic  problems  which  made 
impracticable  prohibition  of  off-the- 
farm  employment  in  Alaska.  These  were 
the  reasons  given  to  the  students  for  the 
information  transmitted  to  them  by  the 
instructors. 

Subsequently,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration found  that  trainees  receiving  off- 
the-farm  employment  were,  in  fact,  not 
eligible  for  subsistence  allowances  under 
the  act  of  1944.  At  first,  the  VA  as- 
sessed the  University  of  Alaska.  Later, 
the  VA  assessed  the  veterans  them.=elves. 

The  bill  I  Introduce  today  would  pro- 
mote substantial  justice  because  the 
Alaska  veterans  acted  in  reasonable  re- 
liance upon  the  statements  of  instructors 
in  the  program  and  received  subsistence 
allowances  under  a  pardonable  misap- 
prehension as  to  the  law.  Under  the  bill, 
veterans  who  have  not  paid  the  amount 
assessed  against  them  would  be  relieved 
of  liability.  Veterans  who  have  paid 
would  receive  refunds. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S  3015)  to  relieve  certain 
veterans  who  relied  upon  erroneous  in- 
formation from  repajTnent  of  subsistence 
allowances  paid  to  them  under  the  Serv- 
icemen's Readjustment  Act  of  1944.  as 
amended.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Bartlett 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Ghuenino,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ADVANCES  ON  GOVERNMENT -IN - 
6XTRBD  SHIP  MORTGAGES  BY 
MARITIME  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  Pre*kl«nt,  by 
requect,  X  introdtice,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  authorize  the  Maritime 
Administration    to    make    advances    on 


Government- insured  ship  mortgagee.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment prepared  by  me  relatmg  to  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wlU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  statement 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord 

The  bill  <S.  3018)  to  authorize  the 
Maritime  Administration  to  make  ad- 
vances on  Government- Insured  ship 
mortgages,  introduced  by  Mr  Magntjson, 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr  Mag- 
NTTSON  is  as  follows: 

Statement    bt    Semator    Maonubon 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Maritime 
Administration  to  advance  moneys  for  the 
payment  of  principal  and  Interest  on  ship 
mortgages  guaranteed  by  the  United  States 
under  title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936.  Its  purpose  U  to  change  existing  law, 
which  authorizes  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion to  pay  the  full  amount  of  such  guaran- 
teed mortgages,  so  a«  to  permit  the  Maritime 
Administration  to  make  partial  payments 
as  well.  The  basic  eCTect  would  be  to  give 
the  Maritime  Administration  the  authority 
to  advance  part  of  its  guarantee  rather  than 
being  required  to  pay  the  totai  amount 

In  order  to  encourage  construction  of 
American-flag  ships,  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration la  authorized  to  guarantee  mortgage 
loan.3  upon  such  ships  This  proeram  is 
basically  sinxijar  to  the  FHA  program  for 
houslJ.g  In  cases  of  default  on  aiiy  mort- 
gage, the  Maritime  .Administration  is  author- 
ized ti)  obtain  funds  from  the  Treasury,  to 
pay  off  t^ie  mortgage  and  to  take  title  of  the 
ship  for  sale,  operation,  or  such  other  dls- 
poaiil  as  it  deems  advisable  While  the  pres- 
ent law  authorizes  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tor to  call  up- in  the  Treasury  f^>r  funds  to 
pay  the  full  amount  of  the  mortgage  guar- 
antee upon  default,  a  technicality  does  not 
permit  him  ti>  call  for  lesser  amounts  to 
meet  current  payments  and  hence  avoid  be- 
ing called  upon  to  pay  the  full  guarantee 
after  default.  This  bill  would  grant  such 
authority. 

The  Maritime  .Administration  has  the  au- 
thority t<xlay.  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office  has  so  ruled,  to  make  these  advances 
for  current  mortgage  payments  In  doing  so. 
however,  it  is  limited  to  the  small  am  junt  in 
its  Insurance  premium  fund  As  previously 
mentioned,  the  existing  legislation  making 
possible  the  full  payment  of  the  guaranteed 
mortgage  on  default  does  not  permit  the 
Administrator  to  obtain  funds  in  amounts 
which  would  be  required  to  meet  current 
payments.  TTie  ex;.s'ln^  legislation  must, 
therefore,  be  amended  so  as  Ui  provide  the 
Maritime  Adm!nl!?trat-or  with  authority  to 
make  advances  to  delay  or  prevent  default 
rather  than  having  to  pay  the  full  amount 
after  default. 

Under  the  mortgage-Insurance  prr^^ram, 
the  M.^ntlme  Administration  has  guar.ui- 
teed  mortgage  loans  on  tankers  in  an  amount 
approaching  $200  million  Due  U)  poor  mar- 
ket conditions,  lack  of  help  from  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  in  obtaining  cargoes,  and 
no  provision  for  these  tankers  to  carry  any 
of  OUT  country's  Imported  oils,  it  is  pres- 
ently Impossible  f<T  these  ships  to  uperate 
profitably  Maoy  of  these  tankers  will  u.um 
not  be  able  to  meet  their  mortgage  principal 
and  Interest  p«yment«  as  they  become  cur- 
rent in  the  next  few  months.  Pending  •  res- 
olution of  the  tankers'  economic  problem,  it 
U  necesAAry  tbet  steps  tM  taken  to  prevent 
default  on  ttieae  mort^acea  For  as  soon 
a«  such  defaulU  occur,  the  Oovernment  will 
be  called  upon  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  the 
mortgages      Under  the  provisions  of  th!»  bill. 


the  Government  will  be  able  to  advance  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  payments  and  thus  to 
prevent  the  mortgage  default  and  avoid  the 
Government's  obligations  to  j>ay  thererinder 
It  Is  contemplated  that  these  advances  will 
cArry  these  vessels  over  the  present  tempo- 
rary market  condition  Into  a  pwrlod  where 
they  can  earn  their  m  >rtgage  payments  and 
also  repay  the  advances  made  by  the  Oov- 
erri.Tient 

The  proposed  legislation  should  not  In- 
crease The  total  liability  of  the  Government 
over  its  present  guarantee  obligations  As 
it  is  believed  th.-it  the  financial  situation  of 
the  tanker  companies  Is  temp>orary  the  ad- 
vances made  for  payments  of  mortgage  obli- 
gations will  be  repaid  to  the  Ooyernment. 
Mor^'over  the  Government  Is  fully  liable  to- 
day under  Its  m'>rt«age  guarantee  f'jr  the  full 
ainr.unt  of  principal  and  Interest  Hence, 
ajiv  advance  made  that  reduces  the  out- 
standmif  balance  of  such  principal  and  In- 
terest equally  reduces  the  amount  of  thm 
Governments  outstanding  guarantee  obli- 
gation. The  only  p>oasible  increased  cost 
would  t>e  the  Interest  payments  which  would 
be  advanced  by  the  Government  Even  there, 
however,  such  extra  obligations  for  interes'. 
would  be  ofTset  by  the  interest  savings  to  the 
Government  by  the  Government  not  being 
required  to  obtain  moneys  to  pay  off  the  fuU 
amount  of  the  defaulted  mortgages.  It  Is 
believed  that  this  prcigram  permitting  ad- 
vances to  meet  current  mortgage  require- 
ments will  ultimately  save  the  Government 
f.'  im  paying  la.'ge  amounts  on  its  already 
existing  guarantees  Unless  authorization 
t  J  make  these  advances  is  granted.  It  is  likely 
that  temporary  tanker  market  ounditloiis 
will  require  the  Government  to  pay  uut  al- 
most 8200  million  on  its  exl.stlng  tar.kfr 
mortgage  guarantee  obllgauons  Appr<>vaJ 
of  this  priigram  to  make  advances  w  >u:d 
substAntially  lessen  the  p  issiblllly  of  such 
huge  payments  being  required. 


PILOTAGE  RKQUIREMFNTS  IS  NAVT- 
Q.^TION  OP  U  S  WATERS  OP  THE 
OrtEAT  I-\KES 

Mr  MAONUSON  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  provide  for  certain  pilot- 
age requirempnts  in  the  navigation  of 
US  waters  of  the  Great  Lake.'^.  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary or  State,  requesting  the  proposed 
legislation,  together  with  an  analysis  of 
the  bill,  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  letter  and 
analysis  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S  3019'  to  provide  for  cer- 
tain pUotage  requirements  irf the  naviga- 
tion of  US.  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr  Magnlsdn  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce 

The  letter  and  analysis  presented  by 
Mr   Macnuson  are  as  follows: 

DrTABTMEWT  or  8t*t«. 
Wafhiripfon,  february   I J     1940. 
17>e   Hfinorahie   W^aaxM   O     hlAowvmam 
Chairrrtan,  Ciimmiitee  rm  Intrritate  and  for- 
rxgn   Corrxmrrcf .    U  J!    /lenatf 
ty%An.  UtrnkTifK  Maomusow     Pursuant  to  the 
Departments     Ituer    f>f    January     10.     1&«0 
thrre  iire   trnnsmltted   herewith  a  draft  and 
snsiytis  ut  a  propoeed  bill  to  provide  for  cer- 
tain pilotage  requiremente  In  the  narlgatloo 
of   Cb    waters   <A    the  Great  L«kse  and   for 
oth?T  pjip     •  > 
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Tills  drnfl  bi;i  has  been  prepared  Joint;y 
by  the  Dipartments  of  State  and  Commerce 
and  the  Coast  Guard  with  advice  from  the 
Burc;  u  of  the  B  id   et 

The  pr.miiry  purj)06ee  of  the  proposed  bill 
a.'e  to  establish  r'2f''>-*g«  requirements  In  U  S 
waters  of  the  Great  Ijtkes  and  8t  Lawrence 
River  for  US  and  foreign -fig  veasels  oper- 
at.i.g  cu  ocean  routes  into  the  Great  Lakes 
and  to  provide  the  basts  for  a  regulated  cve.- 
tem  of  pUotage  to  meet  thofe  requiremeuts 
Provl&lon  Is  made  for  coordination  of  this 
system  w'.lh  a  pilotage  system  rep  ilated  by 
Canada  In  Canadian  waters  of  the  Great 
Lakes 

TTie  requirements  provided  for  In  the  pro- 
posed b:ll  would  not  be  applicable  t^  any 
vessel  of  the  United  States  which  l5  required 
by  any  other  act  to  have  In  Its  service  and 
cui  board  pilots  or  oiixer  navigating  oficers 
licensed  by  Uie  United  States  far  navlgaUon 
In  the  Great  Lakei^ 

The  proposed  bill  would  not  dlscrlmlruite 
against  foreign-flag  ships  and  need  not  ron- 
fnc  with  treaties  to  which  the  United  States 
Is  a  party 

TTie  Departnient  has  been  informed  by  tbe 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  la  no  ob- 
jection to  tbe  nibmlsalon  of  this  propuaal  to 
tlie  Oongreea  for  Its  conslderatlun. 
Sincerely   yours. 

WUXLSM  B    Macomtct    Jr  , 

ATtiatant  Seeretary. 

AitAiTsin  or  DuArr  or  PaopoB».D  Bn,L  To  Par.- 
VTDK  ma  CraTAEM  Pilot ack  R BormKisEMTB  in 

THE      NilVTCATlOW      OT      U.8        WaTDM     Or      THK 

GarAT   Lakes,   and   fob   OTHxa    Puepokes 

Tbe  general  purposrs  and  cblef  eCects  of 
ttke  proposed  bUl  would  t>e  la)  to  establish 
pliota^e  requlrementa  for  vesarls  operaiiiig 
on  (^ean  routes  Into  the  Great  Lakes  when 
rxavigatir  g  UiJ  a-aters  of  the  Gre^t  I  nkc« 
and  St  Lawrence  River:  (b)  to  provide  a 
basis  for  a  nfuhited  pile  tsge  syMem  for 
meeting  the  abore- men  tinned  requirements: 
(c)  to  provide  a  basis  for  ooordlnatli  n  with 
Canada  In  pllutafre  arrangements  on  the 
Great  Ixkes  and  bt.  Lawrence  Raver  as  far 
east  as  bt  Hcgis,  as  well  as  for  the  reclpirocal 
arid  cqultatiie  partl'jUpation  by  United  Suites 
and  Canadian  nationals  in  the  pilotage  of 
vessels  to  which  the  prrp-ised  hill  is  appli- 
cable In  the  atxTTe-lndlcnted  waters  of  both 
cotintrles  as  far  east  as  5»t    Regis 

Section  1  provldae  for  the  citation  of  the 
proposed  act  as  the  "Great  Lakes  Pilotage  Act 
of  1960  •' 

Section  2  deflnea  the  terms  "Great  Lakes," 
••Secretary,"  "Uij.  registered  pilot."  Caria- 
dlan  registered  pilot."  and  "other  officer  '  as 
tiicy  are  used  In  the  act. 

Section  3 IS)  provides  for  the  deflgnatinn 
by  the  President  of  the  waters  In  which 
US  registered  vessels  and  such  foreign  res- 
sels  as  nre  deslenated  by  him  nhal!  be  re- 
quired to  have  registered  United  Btatea  or 
Canadian  pilots  in  their  service  for  the  direc- 
tion of  navigation,  subject  to  the  customary 
authority  of  the  master.  Both  designations 
are  to  be  made  with  due  regard  to  the  public 
Interest,  the  elTectlve  utiliratlcn  of  navigable 
waters,  marine  safety.  aiKl  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  Unrted  Btatea. 

Paragraph  (bl  of  section  3  provides  that 
In  aaters  not  designated  by  the  President 
under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  la)  there 
shall  be  on  board  such  U.8. -registered  veaseis 
and  foreign  vessels,  a  registered  pilot  or  an 
ofBcer  of  the  vessel  concerned  aho  Is  quail- 
fled  for  the  narlgatloti  of  these  undesignated 
waters  This  registered  pilot  or  oAeer  shall 
be  avaHable  to  direct  the  nartgatloB  of  tbe 
vessel  In  eucta  waters  at  the  discretion  of  and 
subject  to  the  sttthorUj  of  the  master.  Tbe 
prrrvisions  of  tMs  psfsgrspb  would  b&»e  lh» 
effect  of  permitting  a  vessel  to  proceed  In  the 
undsslgnated  vst«n  of  tlM  Orest  Lekes  vicb- 
ont  having  on  board  s  reflstered  pilot  tf  sn 
ofBcer  of  the  regular  eonpleaaent  of  tbe  ves- 


sel coiicerned  were  qualified  lor  the  nr.viji- 
tlon  of  such  waters  and  either  licensed  by 
the  Coast  Guard  or  certrticated  by  the  appro- 
priate apency  of  Canada.  » 

Paragraph  (c)  provides  tbat  the  authority 
of  Canadian  registered  pilots,  or  otber  offi- 
cers certificated  by  G&nada.  to  serve  in  U.S. 
waters  of  the  Great  L^kes  wUl  be  in  eScct 
only  ST!  lung  s»  similar  authority  Is  extended 
to  U.S.  pilots,  or  licensed  ofDcers.  in  Cana- 
dian wi'.ters  of  the  Great  Lakes 

Section  4 'a)  provides  for  registration  of 
U  ."^  pil  ti  b>  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  un- 
der such  regulationa  as  to  quallUcitions. 
terms,  and  conditions  as  will  assure  adequate 
and  efficient  pilotage  service,  provide  for 
equittib^  part.ciptttkon  of  United  States 
pilots  With  Canadian  pilots  in  the  pilotage 
of  vessels,  and  provide  fair  and  reasonable 
opportunity  f.^r  regL-'tration  Certain  con- 
ditions for  registrntii.>n  are  specified.  Includ- 
ing the  requirement  tha.1  an  applicant  must 
bs  the  holder  of  an  appropriate  niAster's 
license 

Paragraph  (b)  of  U^>ls  section  provides  that 
t-be  t»ecretary  of  Commerce  shall  issue  docu- 
mentary e\idence  of  registration  to  US  reg- 
istered pUota.  which  sliaU  be  In  their  posses- 
sion i:t  aU  t.mes  when  In  the  service  of  a  ves- 
sel. Tl^  evidence  of  registration  shall  de- 
scribe the  part  or  parts  of  the  Great  Lakes 
wlihln  which  the  holder  is  authorized  to  per- 
form pilotage  and  such  description  shall  not 
be  Inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  the  license 
IspTted  by  the  Coaet  Guard. 

r.ir.igraph  c  >  of  this  section  contains  pro- 
visions In  regard  to  the  period  of  validity  of 
regt<^  iration  and  the  basis  for  tbe  revocation 
a.'-.d  suspension  of  registration. 

Paragraph  <d»  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  enter  into  arrangements  with 
C.i.nada  f'^r  participation  by  United  StAtes 
and  Canadian  registered  pilots  on  an  eqiil- 
t.'ib>'  b.isij  and  f  ir  limitations  on  the  num- 
ber of  pilot*  to  be  registered  by  each  connu-y. 

Paragraph  (e)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  may  authorise  tbe  formation 
of  pr-'-l.*  by  v  I'.s-'.t.'iry  associations  of  pilots  to 
provide  the  facilities  and  arrangements  nec- 
es-'wry  f  >r  rendering  pilotage  services  re- 
qulr«*d  by  the  bill  The  Secretary  Is  ati- 
thorlsed  to  establish  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  nperatlon  of  pools  and  for  the  reciprocal 
coorrllnatlon  of  pooling  with  arrangements  In 
Canada  and  the  limitation  of  the  nunaber  of 
pools  The  auditing  and  Inspection  of  p»ooi 
operations  and  administration,  aud  the  pre- 
scribing of  uniform  systems  of  pool  accounts. 
are  alyo  authorized 

Section  5(a)  authorlres  and  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  establish  the  rates, 
rhantes  and  any  other  terms  for  services  p>er- 
formed  by  registered  pilots. 

Paragraph  ib)  euthcn-iaes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  arrange  with  Canada  for  the 
establishment  of  joint  or  Identical  rates, 
charges  and  other  terms,  for  services  by  reg- 
istered pilots  In  the  Great  LAkes. 

P<>.ragraph  ici  provides  that  the  rates, 
charges  and  other  terms  for  pilotage  services 
must  be  fair  and  equitable,  giving  due  con- 
sideration to  the  public  Interest  and  the  rea- 
sonable cost  of  providing  such  services. 

Section  6  provides  that  any  written  ar- 
rangements between  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  appropriate  agency  of  Canada 
under  the  provisions  of  tbe  act  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  concurrence  ot  tbe  Secretary  of 
Slate 

Section  7fa>  provides  for  the  Imposition  of 
a  dvil  penalty,  not  In  excess  of  tSOO.  on  sny 
owner,  msster.  m  person  permitting  the 
navlgstlon  of  s  vssssl  In  violation  at  the  pro- 
visions of  section  9ia)  and  3(b)  of  tbs  act. 
or  regulations  Issusd  purstiant  tbsrsio.  Tta« 
vsssel  Is  made  habls  for  tlis  ps&alty.  Tbs 
bead  al  tb*  (Wpaxtment  In  which  the  Coast 
Otisrd  u  operating  is  given  anthorlty  to  en- 
force the  provisUms  of  this  pamgrsph. 

Paragraph  fb>  Is  also  to  be  enforced  by 
the  head   of   the  department  In  which  Vbm 


C^r.ct  Guard  Is  operating.  This  paragraph 
provides  thnt  eny  person  who  Is  not  a  reg- 
Is-tcred  pilot  shr,!]  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty 
not  exceeding  $£00  for  each  day  he  directs 
the  naTigi..t.cn  of  a  vessel  In  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  section  3(a)  or  regulaUons 
issued  puTEuant  thereto. 

Para^apb  <c)  provides  that  a  percon  vio- 
lating any  regulations  issued  pursuant  to 
sect!  ins  4  and  5  shall  be  liable  In  a  clvU 
penalty  of  C500  for  each  vlola,tion.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  la  charged  with  enforce- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  and 
may,  up^m  application  therelof,  remit  or 
mitigate  the  penalty  provided  for  in  this 
section  upon  cuch  terms  as  he.  in  his  dis- 
cretion, shall  think  proper.  (Sees.  4  and 
6  specify  matters  In  -»hich  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  has  Jurisdiction,  and  is  author- 
ized to  t?ke  action  or  to  regulate  in  ooordlna- 
Uon  with  tbe  appropriate  agency  of  Canada.) 

Section  8  provides  that  notwlthstandlz^ 
any  other  provisions  of  tbe  act,  a  vessel  may 
be  navigated  in  U.S.  waters  of  tbe  Great  Laltea 
without  a  regis: ered  pilot  when  the  Secre- 
tary of  Com  mere ",  with  the  ocncurrencc  of 
the  head  of  the  C"partment  In  which  the 
C-iast  Guard  Is  operating,  notlfiee  the  master 
that  a  registered  pi.'"*  is  not  availabie.  or 
when  the  vessel  or  its  cargo  la  In  distress 
or  Jeopardy, 

8?rtlcm  9  provides  !n  paragraph  <a>  that 
no  Strite.  municipal,  or  other  local  authority 
sluill  have  any  power  to  require  pilots  or 
regulate  pilotage  on  the  Great  Lckes. 

Paragraph  (b)  provides  that  the  provisions 
of  the  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  VS.  vessel 
which  Is  required  by  any  other  act  to  have 
In  Its  servioe  pilots  or  other  navigating  olBcers 
licensed  by  the  United  States  for  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Great  Lakes.  The  eJTect  of  this 
paragrap>fa  Is  to  exclude  DJS.  vessels  of  tbe 
"laker"  categoiy  from  tJie  proviaiooE  ol  the 
act. 

Para^aph  (c>  of  section  9  would  have  the 
efTect  of  permitting  Canadian  vessels  of  the 
"laker"  and  St.  Lawrence  "canaler"  cate- 
e->rles  to  be  navli^ated  In  XJR.  waters  of  the 
Great  Lakes  txy  their  officers  without  a  regis- 
tered p>llot  so  long  as  Canada  permits  en- 
rolled vessels  of  the  United  States  to  be  navi- 
gated in  Canadian  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes 
by  their  officers.  The  officers  of  such  Cana- 
dian vessels  would  have  to  be  appropriately 
licenced  by  Canada  while  the  olIlcerE  of  the 
enrolled  US  vessels  wonld  have  to  hold 
llcen.'=es  for  the  Great  Lakes  Issued  by  tba 
Coast  Guard. 

Section  10(a)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  appoint  an  advisory  commlt^tee 
Oif  three  members  who  have  had  practical  ex- 
perience In  maritime  operations.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  may  he  appointed  or 
reappointed  for  terms  no<  In  excess  of  6 
years. 

Paragraph  ^o^  provides  that  the  advisory 
committee  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Sec- 
retary al  Commerce,  and  make  such  recom- 
mendations as  are  deemed  appropriate  with 
respect   to  pilotage  regulations  and  policies. 

Paragraph  (c)  provides  for  compensa- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  advisory 
c<Mnmlttee,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  $75  per 
day,  when  engaged  In  the  performance  of 
their  duties,  together  with  necessary  travel 
expenses. 

Section  11(a)  anthortees  the  Secretary  of 
Oommerce  to  use,  with  their  consent,  the 
available  ssrvloss.  squlpoocnt.  personnel  and 
faclUtlas  of  agencies  and  instrumentalltlas 
of  the  Paderal  OovommcBt  on  a  relinbtB-sabl* 
basu  when  appropriate. 

Paragraph  (b)  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  In  carrying  out  the  functions 
vested  in  Mm  by  th«  act.  to  plaos  not  to 
ssesad  two  posmo—  la  gi'ad«n  16.  IT.  or  IS 
ot  tbe  pescral  sclii<iili  wtabilahxl  kf  tb* 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  such  positions  to 
be  In  addition  to  thoss  authorized  for  such 
under  sticb  act. 
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Section  12  provides  that  tf  any  provision  of 
the  act  la  held  to  be  Invalid,  the  renaainder 
ahall  still  l>e  valid. 

Section  13  provides  that  the  act  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  the  date  of  enactment 
but  the  pilotage  j>rovi»lon8  shall  not  become 
effective  until  the  1st  day  of  the  4th  month 
following  the  Issuance  of  regulations  pur- 
suant thereto.  The  effect  of  this  section 
would  be  that  of  permitting  hearings  and 
other  preparations  for  the  Implementation 
of  the  act  to  conunence  Immediately  upon  the 
enactment  of  the  proposed  bill.  The  regula- 
tions and  arrangements  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  bill  could  then  be 
developed  and  given  effect  on  the  Ist  day  of 
the  4th  month  following  the  Issuance  ot 
regulations. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  will  hold  a  public 
hearing  on  this  proposed  legislation  on 
February  23  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  5110.  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 


AMENDMENT  OP  INTERSTATE  COM- 
MERCE ACT.  TO  STRENGTHEN  THE 
NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION  SYS- 
TEM 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Morsi. 
Murray,  Douglas,  Aiken.  Kuchil.  Moss. 
Proxttt.  McNamara.  Neuberger,  Mans- 
TTXLD,  Ehclx.  Hart.  Randolph,  Hartkz, 
YARBORoncH.  McCarthy.  Church.  Mus- 
KiK.  Casi  of  New  Jersey,  Bartlett. 
CoopitR.  Williams  of  New  Jersey.  Hum- 
phrey, Young  of  North  Dakota,  Prox- 
MiRE,  Javtts,  and  Jackson,  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  as  amended,  so 
as  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  na- 
tional transportation  system,  insure  the 
protection  of  the  public  interest,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

This  bill  is  intended  to  supersede  S. 
2935  which  we  introduced  on  January  29. 
The  bills  are  identical  save  for  a  few  cler- 
ical changes  and  perfecting  changes  in 
language. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  3020 »  to  amend  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act.  as  amended,  so  as 
to  strengthen  and  improve  the  national 
transportation  system,  insure  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  interest,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators  > .  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 


ESTABLISHMENT       OP       NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE        DISEASE        LABORA- 
TORY—AMENDMENT 
Mr.  BENNETT  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  2086)   to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Wildlife  Dis- 
ease Laboratory,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed. 


REPORT  OF  SENATE  DELEGATION 
TO  FTFTH  NATO  PARLIAMENTAR- 
IANS' CONFERENCE  (S.  DOC.  NO. 
82) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  delegation  to  the 


Fifth  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Confer- 
ence, which  met  in  Waahin^rton  in  No- 
vember 1959.  I  sulMnit  the  report  of  tha 
Senate  delegation  to  that  conference. 

The  other  Members  of  the  Senate  dele- 
gation, appointed  by  the  Vice  President, 
were  Senators  Kefauveh.  Jackson.  Bible, 
Hartke,  Wiley,  Aikxs,  and  Javtts.  Par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  in  this 
annual  conference  Is  authorized  by  Pub- 
lic Law  689.  84th  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  of  the  Senate  dele- 
gation be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas''  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  IS  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BEFORE  COM- 
MITTEE      ON       THE       JUDICIARY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  are  now  pending  t)efore  it: 

Albert  A.  DiMeolo.  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal,  western  district  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  a  term  of  4  years — 
reappointment; 

Gerald  F  Bracken,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
US.  marshal,  district  of  Maryland,  for 
a  term  of  4  years— reappointment ; 

Jean  L.  Auxier.  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
US.  attorney,  eastern  district  of  Ken- 
tucky, for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Henr>' 
J.  Cook,  resigned ; 

Oliver  Gasch,  of  the  Dl.strlct  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  US.  attorney.  Di.stnct  of  Co- 
lumbia, for  a  term  of  4  years — reappoint- 
ment; and 

Neil  R  F'armelo.  of  New  York,  to  be 
U  S.  attorney,  western  district  of  New 
York,  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  John  O. 
Henderson,  resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writmtr,  on 
or  before  Thursday,  February  18,  1960, 
ar.y  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
atove  nominations,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  it  is  their  intention  to  ap- 
pear at  any  hearing  which  may  be 
scheduled. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OP  THOMAS  C.  MANN  TO  BE 
THE  REPRESENTATIVE  TO  THE 
16TH  SESSION  OP  THE  ECONOMIC 
COMMISSION  FOR  ASIA  AND  THE 
PAR  ElAST  OP  THE  ECONOMIC 
AND  SOCIAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
UNITED    NATIONS 

Mr  FI.TLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
belialf  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lai  ions,  I  desire  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  today  received  the  nomination 
of  Thomas  C.  Mann,  of  Texas,  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  of 
Ar.ierica  to  the  16th  session  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far 
East  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
the  pending  nomination  may  not  be  con- 
sidered prior  to  the  expiration  of  6  days. 


ADDRESSES.  EDTTORIAI^.  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc  . 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

By  Mr    KrCHEL" 
Statement  by  Senator  KEATiito  relative  to 
50th  anniversary  of  the  BoV  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica. 


SETTLEMENT     OP     THE     MONTANA 
COPPER  STRIKE 

Mr  MANSFIEIJ3  Mr  President,  af- 
ter 177  days  the  copper  strike  in  Mon- 
tana is  ended  An  agreement  was 
reached  between  tiie  Anaconda  Co. 
and  the  unions  at  6  o  clock  this  morning. 
Montana  time.  After  19 'a  hours  of 
around-the-clock  negotiations,  the  un- 
ions and  the  company  got  together;  and 
this  strike — the  longest  metal  strike  in 
the  history  of  the  State  of  Montana,  and 
perhaps  the  loncrest  in  the  history  of  the 
country — was  finally  brought  to  a  con- 
cl'osion  satisfactory  to  both  the  Ana- 
conda Co    and  the  unions  Involved. 

All  I  can  say  is.  thank  God  that 
after  this  lonK  period  of  time,  this  strike. 
which  has  had  such  a  deleterious  effect 
on  the  economy  of  my  State,  has  l)een 
broucht  to  an  end  I  am  very  much 
plea.sfvi  that  the  company  and  the 
union  have  arrived  at  a  mutually  satis- 
factory agreement 

I  would  say  that  in  addition  to  the 
rt-pre^entatives  on  both  sides,  for  the 
company  and  for  the  union,  full  credit 
.should  go  for  the  key  efTorts  made  by 
Director  Jn<^ph  Pinnegan,  of  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service, 
and  his  as.sociate  Rot)ert  Moore  and  the 
three-man  mediation  team  composed  of 
Messrs  Mcrielland,  Hildenbrand.  and 
Edwards,  who  worked  so  long  and  so 
hard  to  brinti  the  ne^'oliations  to  a  suc- 
ce.s.<ful  conclusion  I  am  especially 
proud  of  the  courageous  and  continuous 
efTorts  of  Montana's  western  district 
Congrp.s.sman.  Representative  Lee  Met- 
CALf,  and  Montana  s  senior  Senator,  my 
distinguished  colleague,  James  E.  Mur- 
ray, both  of  whom  have  worked  un- 
ceasingly, vigorously,  and  couraiieously 
over  tlie  past  2  months  to  bring  the  two 
parlies  together 

Mr  MURRAY  Mr  President.  I  am 
h  ippy  to  be  able  to  tell  my  colleagues 
tiiat  in  the  early  hours  of  today  the  cop- 
per strike  in  Montana  was  settled 

This  long-drawn-out  strike  has  seri- 
ously affected  not  only  the  economy  of 
Butte  Great  Falls.  Ea.st  Helena.  Ana- 
conda, and  other  places  where  the  Ana- 
conda Copp>er  Co  operates,  but  also  the 
economy  of  the  entirf  State  of  Montana. 
In  addition.  It  has  seriously  affected  the 
lives  of  the  workers  and  their  families. 

The  bells  arc  ringing  and  the  whistles 
are  blowing'  throughout  Montana  today, 
and  I  congratulate  both  management 
and  the  union  for  having  signed  a  con- 
tract that  will  insure  labor  peace  in  the 
copper  towns  for  the  next  3  years. 

I  would  be  remiss,  however,  if  at  thla 
time  I  did  not  also  pay  tribute  to  my  col- 
league. Senator  Mansfield,  and  our  col- 
league in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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Congressman  Lee  Mltcalf,  for  the  con- 
tribution they  made  toward  bringing 
about  a  settlement. 

When  a  stalemate  in  the  negotiations 
developed.  Senator  Mansfield  and  Flep- 
resentative  Metcalf  joined  in  bringmg 
the  union  and  the  company  back  to  the 
negotiating  table. 

I  aLso  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  pait 
played  by  the  US  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service  in  keeping  the  resumed 
negotiations  going  and  in  helpmp  to  bring 
them  to  a  succes.sful  conclusion. 

Yes,  we  of  Montana  are  happy  today. 
The  miners  are  Boing  back  to  work 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  deli>^hted  that  the  .senior  Senator 
from  Montana  IMr  Murray]  has  made 
his  statement,  because  he  was  the  one 
who  started  the  ball  rolling :  and  it  was  a 
pleasure  for  Representative  Metcalf  and 
me  to  jcin  with  him  in  an  attempt  to 
bring  about  settlement  of  this  long- 
druwn-o.it  strike 

The  end  of  the  strike  Ls  pood  n^ws  for 
the  people  of  Great  Falls.  Helena.  Butte. 
and  othi'r  centers  of  the  State.  bpcau"^e 
early  th  s  week  approximately  20.000  of 
our  peo!)lp  were  drawing  compensation 
benefits  and  were  on  relief  They  rep- 
resented 14  3  percent  of  the  available 
beneflcir.ries;  and  I  am  .sorry  to  say  that 
placed  cur  ."^^tat*'  second,  brhind  Alaska, 
in  the  n  imlxT  of  people  who  were  draw- 
ing such  benefits 

Now  t  lat  the  strike  Ls  settled.  I  expect 
that  figure  to  decline  considerably,  and 
a  soundf  r  economy  to  return  to  the  State 
of  Mont  ma  as  a  whole. 


WILDLIFE   AND  THE  FAMILY  FARM 

Mr  MURRAY  Mr  President,  my  at- 
tention las  been  called  to  a  sitiniflcant 
article  pointing  out  the  interest  of 
sportsm<  n  in  preservation  of  family 
farms.  I  a-sk  unanimous  coivsent  to 
have  pri-ited  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  arti<  le  to  which  I  refer,  which  was 
wrilUMi  )y  Leonard  Hall,  and  was  pub- 
li.'^^hed  11    the  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch 

Then-  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w  as  ordc  red  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow  s : 

(FYom    the    St     LouU    Post-Dispatch,    Feb    2 

ltf<kJ| 

WiijJLirr   ANO  THE   Family   Farm 

(  By  Leonard  Hall » 

We  were  interested  In  a  recent  statement 
by  the  he  id  of  a  Urge  farm  organlztitlon  that 
farm  l««u?«  would  play  no  part  In  the  forth- 
coming e  ection  becauae  there  are  no  longer 
enough  f.irraers  to  count  politically  This 
may  well  be  tnje:  yet  there  are  other  groups 
who  have  a  real  stake  In  the  survival  of  the 
fanilly   farm   without   realizing  It. 

Amons;  these  are  sportsmen  and  amateur 
observers  of  nature.  Including  bird  wntchers 
and  botai  IstB  and  couijtless  others  It  Is  an 
Interestlr.i;  a.  mmentary  on  our  way  if  life 
that,  with  the  steady  advance  in  urban  [irns- 
perlty  ar. rl  leisure  plus  the  trend  toward 
bipger  far  ma.  these  groups  already  outnum- 
ber farmfrs  bv  fjerhaps  10  to  1. 

The  reason  family  farms  are  Important  to 
8p<irtamer  and  nature  lovers  Is  that  we  de- 
pend on  BgTlcuktiral  lands  to  provide  homes 
for  pracU(  ally  all  of  our  small  game  as  well  as 
eountlesa  nongame  species  And  the  condi- 
tions on  f  imlly  farms  are  eenerally  favorable 
for  these  -nany  forma  of  wildlife,  while  con- 


ditions on  the  big  factory-type  and  one-crop 
land  operations  are  not.  Moreover,  with  the 
use  of  larger  machinery,  more  concentration 
on  money  crops,  the  use  of  virulent  poisons 
for  cultivation  and  Insect  control,  and  other 
big  farm  methods,  all  wild  values  will  suffer 
mrire   and   more 

Small  game  species  which  live  primarily  on 
privately  owned  agrlcultiu-al  lands  Include 
rabbits  and  squirrels,  raccoons,  possums, 
sknnfcs.  foxes,  and  fur-bearers  like  the 
muskrat.  as  well  as  nongiime  species,  Euch 
as  the  chipmunk  and  wcKxlchuck  that  un- 
doubtedly play  their  necerfary  part  In  the 
pyramid  of  life  Game  birds  Include  quail, 
mourning  dove,  and  pheasant:  and  t'^ere  Is 
no  doubt  that  privately  owned  farmlands 
provide  some  of  the  Important  mlgrntcry 
waterfowl  nesting  and  wintering  prrunds  and 
feeding  areas  along  the  flvways  Equally  Im- 
portant all  across  America  in  maintaining 
natures  balances  are  the  resident  and  migra- 
tory songbirds  that  use  the  fields,  fencerows. 
woodlots,  and  stream  banks — rather  than  the 
deep  forest. 

We  have  been  thoroughly  sold  on  the  Idea 
that  all  soil  conservation  is  automatically 
good  for  wildlife;  yet  this  theory  is  easy  to 
shoot  full  of  holes.  Am^ng  agricultural 
agencies,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  has 
perhaps  made  the  greateft  efTort  to  work  with 
the  wildlife  people,  but  even  here  we  find 
stumbling  blocks.  The  very  nature  of  the 
land  classification  used  by  SCS  has  a  tend- 
ency to  relegate  all  wildlife  to  the  waste- 
land which,  because  of  its  low  life  carrying 
capacity.  Is  almost  as  Ill-suited  for  this  pur- 
pose as  for  growing  crops  or  supporting 
livestock.  All  one  need  do  is  drive  through 
the  richest  farmlands  In  America  where  ench 
county  boasts  a  soil  conservation  district  to 
see  that  no  room  whatever  is  left  for.  and  no 
consideration  givn  to.  the  needs  of  either 
game  or   noncame  wild  creatures. 

Drait.age  of  wet  lands  constantly  advo- 
cated by  SCS  to  bring  more  land  Into  produc- 
tion— generally  of  parity  supported  surplus 
crops — Is  one  part  of  its  program  exceedlnelv 
Inimical  to  wildlife.  But  Industrialized 
farming  generally  jxjlnts  In  the  same  direc- 
tion TTie  leveling  of  land  for  irrigation,  the 
elimination  of  farm  woodlots  as  a  productive 
part  of  the  family  farm,  the  removal  of 
fencerows  and  hedees  to  make  larger  fields; 
all  these  change  the  wildlife  pattern  and, 
generally  speaking,  lower  the  wildlife  carry- 
ing capacity  of  the  land  In  some  places 
where  strip  cropping,  the  pl.intlnc  of  hedge 
fences  and  the  use  of  permanent  vegetation 
are  standard  recommend.'itlons.  wildlife  may 
fare  better. 

Another  trend  In  Industrialized  farming 
that  bodes  ill  for  wildlife  Is  the  vastly  In- 
creased and  almost  totally  careless  use  of 
agricultural  poisons.  Msny  of  these  applied 
for  insect,  disease,  and  rodent  control  belong 
to  a  group  known  as  chlorinated  hydrocar- 
bons and  become  steadily  more  tox-c  as  the 
species  they  are  designed  to  control  become 
more  arid  more  tolerant  of  them  Few  are 
widely  tested  before  coming  Into  general 
iLse,  many  are  applied  by  farmers  with  utterly 
no  safety  controls  Even  when  applied  by 
official  agencies,  application  rates  often  run 
to  many  times  the  safe  t.olerances  which  as 
frequently  as  not  are  as  little  understood 
by   the  applying  agency  as  by  the   public. 

With  the  use  of  these  materials,  spectacu- 
lar kills  of  valuable  wildlife  species  have  oc- 
cu.-red  and  the  t<^xlc  effects  remain  In  the 
soil  for  years  The  poisons  are  cumulative 
In  the  bodies  of  warmbl.^oded  creatures  In- 
cluding man.  with  results  not  yet  fully  real- 
ized. C-<5n6lderably  less  Is  known  about  the 
poisonous  effect  of  herbicides  used  for  weed 
and  brush  spraying,  although  their  result  In 
destroying  wildlife  habitat  Is  obvious  to  any- 
one who  has  ever  experienced  having  hla 
fence.'ows  sprayed  by  accident. 


LINCOLN 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  inasmuch 
as  this  is  Lincoln  Week,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  speak  for  7  minutes 
on  the  subject  of  Lincoln. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered;  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin may  proceed. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
we  celebrate  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. How  best  can  this  be  done?  The 
answer  is:  By  applying  his  wisdom  to 
this  ape  in  which  we  live — by  getting 
acquainted  with  his  ideas  and  using 
them:  making  them  a  part  of  ourselves. 

LLsten.  my  friends.  Lincoln  speaks: 
'With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right."  This  is,  in- 
deed, a  guide  for  us.  The  words  which 
stick  out  are  "malice  toward  none,  char- 
ity for  all,  and  firmness  in  the  right  as 
God  gives  us  to  see  the  right."  He  lived 
in  troublesome  times — like  those  in 
which  we  are  living.  Can  we  have  that 
same  faith  he  had?  Lincoln,  as  some- 
one said,  put  living  the  Bible  above  that 
of  confessing  it — and.  as  a  result,  he  was 
never  alone.  He  outstripped  the  minds 
of  those  who  were  against  him. 

Listen.  Lincoln  speaks:  "This  Govern- 
ment must  be  preserved  in  spite  of  the 
acts  of  any  man.  or  set  of  men."  That 
is  the  challenge,  my  friends,  that  we 
have  before  us  today — preserving  this 
Government.  It  calls  for  the  kind  of  a 
mmd  Lincoln  had.  He  found  strength 
in  utilizing  humor.  And  he  said  that 
when  he  had  no  other  place  to  go,  he 
went  to  his  knees  for  guidance. 

In  this  age  of  challenge  by  commu- 
nism, and  the  attack  upon  the  dollar — 
in  other  words,  inflation — we  have  got 
to  see  to  It  tliat  the  lopsided  thinking  of 
pseudoecoijomists,  and  of  those  who  will 
not  see  the  challenge  of  communism,  do 
not  threaten  this  country. 

Lincoln  speaks;  'The  struggle  for  to- 
day is  not  altogether  for  today.  It  is 
for  a  vast  future,  also."  How  wise  he 
was.  And  do  we,  who  live  today,  realize 
that  our  acts  are  going  to  determine 
what  our  children  and  our  grandchil- 
dren are  going  to  inherit?  We  remem- 
ber that  another  bit  of  wisdom  was ;  We 
cannot  lift  the  wage  earner  by  pulling 
down  the  wage  payer;  and  we  cannot 
bring  prosperity  by  discouraging  thrift. 
Also,  we  cannot  strengthen  the  weak  by 
weakening  the  strong. 

Let  us  also  remember  that  he  said: 
"There  is  no  grievance  that  is  a  fit  object 
of  redress  by  mob  rule."  Mob  rule,  of 
course,  is  due  to  a  lack  of  balance  in  our 
thinkina — and  we  have  got  to  watch  out 
for  that.  Right  now.  with  the  swastika 
showing  up  in  other  lands,  and  in  our 
own.  we  see  evidence  of  upset  minds 
which  do  not  think  straight,  as  Lincoln 
would  have  had  us  do. 

Lincoln  speaks:  "I  do  not  impugn  the 
motives  of  anyone  opposed  to  me."  In 
the  days  up  ahead,  in  the  political  cam- 
paign, if  the  candidates  would  argue  the 
facts,  instead  of  seek  to  impugn  the 
motives  or  indulge  in  personalities,  what 
a  contribution  that  would  be  to  the  day 
in  which  we  live.     He  knew — this  first 
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great  leader  of  the  Republican  Party — 
%tift4  "the  eotmtzT  with  its  Institutions 
bekagB  to  the  people  who  iohabit  it'  — 
the  ooflunaa  people  wiMoa,  he  said,  "Ge4 
must  have  loved,  he  raade  so  maajr  of 
them." 

Llncote  flpeaks:  "We  cannot  escape 
history."  He  «pokeof  rcNrGtations  ^  the 
ballot  box.  He  spote  o<  kettmg  imMA 
with  friend  axxd  foe,  and  said  he  would 
not  wilUjuir  "fAant  a  ttieca  itxmmr  lOBU'm 
bosom."  WhMe  ve  ranivii  eaeape  his- 
tory, let  tis  aot  forget  that  we  tmmiot 
escape  makiitg  history.  We  wiU  make 
the  outSise  of  the  future:  and  it  is  for  us. 
the  Hvlnff.  to  make  sure  tiiat  that  outhne 
results  in  the  preservation  of  the  country 
and  the  tMhtntiops  Lincoln  loved. 

Lincoln  Qsaks:  "Yon  cannot  build 
character  and  courage  by  taking  away 
man's  ladMattve  asxi  independence." 
How  true  tiatt  atatement  is.  Takse  away 
s  Hum's  Initiative  and  independence,  and 
we  make  him  a  slave.  We  take  away 
from  him  the  challenge  to  beeome  some- 
body — to  grww  nearer  to  the  image  of  his 
Maker.  The  responsibiitty  of  us  who  are 
lining  taday  is  tremendous,  m  tlmt  re- 
■pect.  We  cannot  tare«d  a  naitk>n  of 
leameES"  or  "chlaeiers"  or  "depend- 
ents." I  am  not  talking  slimdy  tn  terras 
etf  economics.  I  azn  talking  about  the 
challenges,  in  this  kindergarten  school 
of  Dfe,  to  breed  a  citizeKUT  that  will  be 
oomiietent  ha  mind,  as  well  as  in  physi- 
que, to  meet  the  challenges  of  today. 
That  Is  why  Liucala's  words  are  so  tm- 
portHBt  taday. 

Lincoln  speaks:  "Let  the  people  lonow 
the  facts,  and  the  country  will  be  sa-ved." 
Yes,  we  need  the  facts — we  <Ao  not  need 
a  lot  of  guessers.  We  need  aewspa^ders 
that  will  publish  the  facts,  and  editorial 
writers  who,  when  they  write  their  edl- 
torlais,  will  state  the  facte  and  then 
draw  their  conclusions  from  them.  I 
suppose  there  was  ne  man  in  American 
history  who  was  maligned  as  much  as 
Abraham  Lincoln  was.  And  yet  he  did 
not  let  the  malignity  corrode  his  soul. 
He  had  a  faith  that  gave  him  direction 
and  guidance — and  he  said;  *Xet  no 
man  fatter  wha  thinks  he  is  right." 

I  conclude  w4th  the  words  of  Margaret 
Sangster: 

Met  were  the  man  and  the  haur — man  Who 

was  strong  for  the  shoe* 
Fleroe  were  th«  Mghtnlngs  unleaahe<l— In  the 

tnidst  he  artood  Itke  a  rock. 
Oororade   he    was.   and  commazular    be   who 

waa  meant  for  the  time. 
Iron   in   counsel   and    action — elm  pie,    aloof. 

and  sublime. 

Yes,  Lincoln  was  the  man  for  that 
hour.    His  ideas  are  for  all  time. 


UNFAIR  COMPETITION  PBOM  FOR- 
EIGN INSURANCE  CO  MP  ANTES 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  various  hearings  the  Senate  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  h*?ld 
last  year,  there  were  some  deroted  to 
the  topic  of  insurance.  The  purpose  of 
the  hearing  was  to  gage  the  effective- 
ness of  State  regulation  of  hisiirance,  tn 
light  of  the  McCarran  Act.  wtilch  ex- 
empted insurance  from  the  Federal  anti- 
trust laws  to  the  extent  that  such 
business  was  regulated  by  the  States. 


AlxTUt  a  week  ago  the  subcommtttee 
prepared  for  iirtnttug  a  report  cil  its  ac- 
t:vit.es  lor  last  year.  I  thmight  it  ad- 
visaj)le  to  add  to  tJais  rojMyrt  aasae  «f  aay 
Andii/idMal  views,  because  I  felt  ihml  the 
report,  like  so  many  hunaaai  •Lmstertak- 
ings  was  caloi'ed  by  differences  of  opm- 
toa  and  teterppeta»tkm  as  to  what  had 
aietaBiBy  triwwph'ed.  CorameirthiR  on  the 
tnsunmce  hearings,  I  had  this  to  say: 

Th«  DAport  f&lU,  however,  to  fctreas  oMAther 
imfir  rtAnr  question — the  prohlem  of  ualtur 
com{>etUion  ttaaa  foreign  LD«ur«nc«  ouiu- 
panlis — Ahlch  often  are  not  aubjact  to  Lh« 
aame  reguUilon«  and  requirementa  as  are 
our  3wn  Insurance  companies  This.  I  be- 
lieve Lb  one  of  the  most  Important  deveiop- 
menls  to  come  out  of  this  Investigation 

It  ta  imperative  that  the  subc^immittee  go 
Into  this  subject  much  further,  to  determiiiS 
why  these  uiifalr  practices  by  UtUe  super- 
vised foreign  corporations  have  not  been 
adequately  controlled  In  the  past. 

I  should  like  also  to  add  that,  upon 
my  instructions,  the  subcommittee  re- 
fjuested  some  of  the  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  it  to  submit  further  In- 
forniation  to  explain  the  Lack  of  success 
in  ccintrolling  these  foreign  corporauuxis. 

Tliat  thi*  was  not  merely  an  idle  re- 
quest and  concern  is  demonstrated  by 
reoeait  mformation  about  some  of  the 
practices  and  failures  of  foreign  insur- 
ance companies. 

A  recent  editorial  In  the  American 
Medical  Association  News,  under  the 
heading  "Shocking  Discovery,"  stales 
that  many  U.S.  physicians  may  be  foi  ced 
t^  u^e  their  life  savmgs  to  satisfy  mal- 
practice claims  because  of  the  failure 
of  a  Bntish  insurance  company.  These 
M.D  s  purchased  malpractice  Insurance 
which  they  believed  was  covered  100  per- 
cent by  Lloyd's  of  London,  stalwart  giant 
of  the  wnrld  insurance  fraternities.  Re- 
cently, they  were  shocked  to  learn  that 
the  jiolicies  were  underwritten  by  a  group 
of  piu-ticipatme:  British  companies,  both 
MHail  and  large,  and  that  Uoyd's  had 
only  a  partiai  interest  in  this.  One  of 
the  anderwriterg  was  the  British  Com- 
mercial Insurance  Co  .  which  closed  its 
door?  tn  September.  In  some  ca.sps 
British  Commercial  held  as  much  as  80 
perct?nt  of  the  coverage. 

Some  brokers  handling  the  sale  of 
British  insurance  in  this  country  «ave 
the  impression  that  Lloyd's  was  the  sole 
underwriter.  And.  apparently,  nothing 
was  -ione  to  correct  that  tmpressjon 

The  impact  of  this  shocking  di.scovery 
was  felt  recently  by  an  American  surgeon 
who  had  to  pay  $10,000  out  of  his  own 
savix^s  m  settiiriiii  a  malpractice  acUon. 
Over  the  Nation,  some  11.009  physicians 
are  l^iown  to  have  earned  such  policies 
from  1953  to  1956 

American  physician."?  prrrrhRsed  the 
insuiance  tn  go<xl  faith.  Since  IJoyd's 
did  not  indicate  publicly  that  part  of 
this  :n6urance  was  being  covered  by  oth- 
er ccmpjanies.  it  has  a  responsitwlity  U> 
thoB€   who  put  faith  in  the  Lloyd  .s  label. 

The  Amerlcaa  Medical  AESoriation 
New?  editorial  sugeeaK*  that  Uoyd's  and 
othei"  Bntish  insnrance  companies  ab- 
sorb the  a.ssets  and  habllitles  of  British 
Com:"nerc1a!.  "The  cost,"  they  say. 
"wDtild  be  infinitesimal  compared  to  the 
loss  of  prestige  and  faith  which  is 
bound  to  occur  if  the  British  insurance 
carriers  do  nothing." 


But  whether  Lloyd  s  undertake  such 
•rtlm  t3T  not.  It  is  our  duty  as  legislators 
to  look  bey(>nd  the  fart^^  of  this  one  case. 
This  on<?  drvrlf>pmmt  alone  drmon- 
stmtes  the  need  for  further  State  and 
f"etleral  action  to  better  protect  the  tn- 
trrests  of  the  Amrrirnn  Insuianre  pur- 
chaser. 


E^BOPOSKD    BANNING    OP    NUCLEAR 
WT-'.APONS  1-K8T8 

Mr  cmm<"H  Mr  PresWmt,  T  art 
urtnnimouB  c  msent  to  h?rve  pr+nted  in 
t.;e  RrroRo  the  text  of  a  statement  Just 
issued  by  the  Department  of  State  on  the 
new  proposal  the  United  States  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  ame%R  test  ban  taJks. 

The  VICE  PRESTDENT.  Wtthont  ob- 
jection, It  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1  ' 

Mr  CHURCTL  Tliia  proposal.  In  es- 
sence. suKk'ests  that  an  agreement  be 
sii^iied  banniUK  all  uuclear  wrapons  lasts 
in  the  atjnosphere.  in  outer  space  to 
great  di.sLanct^s.  and  tinder  water,  to- 
gether with  underground  tests  above  a 
prescribed  magnitude  The  proposal 
statics  the  limit  foj-  luidcr ground  Uisls, 
not  in  terms  of  tiie  size  of  an  explosion, 
but  in  terms  of  a  specific  size  of  the  seis- 
mic .signal  re^i-stered  at  the  various  con- 
trol p<:)sts.  I  believe  our  experts  estimate 
the  size  signal,  475,  that  is  being  pro- 
posed AA  a  thre.sliold.  would  be  equal  to 
an  r.\plo.s:on  of  about  10  or  20  kilotons 
detonated  in  tlie  .same  strata  in  which 
our  other  tests  have  occurred. 

The  new  US.  proposal  also  Includes 
provision  for  a  Joint  rrsrarch  program 
deugr^ed  to  iBotivove  our  deX«cuon  ca- 
pabilities so  that  the  threshold  can  bfl 
lowered  to  ban  .smaller  explosions 

Mr  President  a  month  a^o  I  recom- 
mended to  the  P<'cretary  of  State  that 
proposal.^  be  made  at  Geneva  virtually 
Identical  to  the  ones  outliried  in  the  State 
Department  release  T^ien  I  pro^xwed 
that  we  Re»^  agreement  to  end  further 
nuclear  weapons  tests  In  the  atmosphere. 
in  space  and  in  the  oceans,  subject  to 
an  adequate  control  system  I  pointed 
out  that  a«  to  these  te.sta.  ec^itrol  meth- 
ods already  iiad  been  generally  agreed 
u{)an 

I  sucreested  additinnally  however,  that 
the  three  nuclear  powers  concurrently 
asrree  to  Jointly  conduct  a  series  of  un- 
derrround  tests  to  perfect  a  mutaally  ac- 
CT^tabl*'  d#»tectK>n  and  In.^ppctKrri  Ryutem. 
It  is  In  the  area  of  detecting  imderground 
tests  that  the  conference  had  reached 
a  deadlock,  particularly  In  the  control 
methods  necessary  to  distinguuh  smaller 
und.TKmund  tests  from  earthQuakes. 

I  am  hmtiily  eratifled  that  the  Umted 
States  has  made  thi«  new  proposal.  If 
accpptrd  It  wmld  remove  the  hazard  of 
radioactive  fallout  which  so  concerns  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  It  would  a'so  be 
an  agreement  that  can  be  entered  into 
immediately  becau.se  it  seeks  to  ban  those 
t«sCt>  that  are  readily  detectable.  And  by 
providing  a  jcunt  reflearoh  program,  it 
would  pave  the  vaT  to  extending  the  test 
ban  to  pventua?>y  cover  all  nuclear  weap- 
ons trsts. 

I  believe  this  proposal  demonstrates 
the  sincerity  of  the  United  Stales  in  try- 
ing to  reach  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
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Union.  I  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
not  reject  it.  I  hope  that  the  leaders  In 
the  Kremlin  will  give  It  careful  consid- 
eration, because  It  represents  a  real  pos- 
sibility tl  at  prof^ress  toward  arms  control 
can  now  !)e  made 

ExHiBrr  1 

DrJ'A«TMr  JT  or  Statt  Ktatemftnt  oi»  NccLiAa 

Test   Svspinsign 

The  tJ  S  representative  at  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference oi  the  Discontinuance  of  Nuclear 
Weaixins  Tests  Is  preeentlng  tixlay  a  proposal 
for  the  ei.dlng  of  nucle.ir  weapoiis  lest*  In 
all  the  eiivironmenu  that  can  now  be  ef- 
fectively  1 ontroUed 

Tlie  ne\?  U  S  prop'i&al  would  ban  all  resu 
above  groind  up  v<j  the  greatest  heights  to 
which  eff'Ctlve  controls  can  new  be  agreed. 
all  tests  1  1  the  oceans,  and  all  underground 
tests  ahov  >  the  present  limit  i  or  "ihr'^shold" ) 
of   detection   and   Identmcatlon 

At  the  same  time  the  proposal  liiCludes 
provision  for  a  program  of  Joint  research 
and  ex^>ei  Imentatlun  by  the  United  King- 
dom, the  USSR,  ftna  Ihe  United  Sxat<>s  to 
Improve  tie  detection  of  Bmail  tests  under- 
ground ard  thus  permit  the  extension  of  the 
ban  to  stch  tests  Extensive  research  and 
exoerlmer  tatlon  Is  already  under  way  In  the 
United  States  Ui  Improve  detection  in^tru- 
nienis  an<    techniques 

The  ne  *  approach.  If  agreed  to.  should 
allay  wondwlde  concern  over  posBlhle  In- 
creases In  levels  of  radioactivity  since  It  dis- 
continues all  test.s  which  can  release  radio- 
activity Ir  to  the  atm  tsphere 

As  for  underground  tests  the  proposal  rep- 
rcaenU  ar  e.Tnrt  t-;  f^r-.d  ways  around  the  slg- 
Sdflcant  olsagreements  that  remained  un- 
resolved m  the  technical  working  group 
which  rt  vrted  Uj  the  conference  In  De- 
cember ITie  pmpofal  W')Uld  ban  these  tests 
Which  c^  ise  seismic  magnitude  readings  of 
4  75  or  m.  re  This  is  the  level  that  can  now 
be  adequately  monitored  'Ac  propose  to  ex- 
press the  level  In  termfi  of  signal  strength 
since  Sov.et  and  Western  scientist*  are  In 
substanilul  agreen.ent  as  to  the  measure- 
ment of  tlgnals  but  not  en  the  equivalent 
ItUoton  yields  of  seismic   disturbances 

The  United  Stales,  since  the  Inception  of 
the  Gene  a  Conference  on  the  Discontinu- 
ance of  Nuclear  Wefiivns  Tests  has  persist- 
ently sought  a  lasting,  safeguarded  agree- 
ment ban:ilng  all  nuclear  weap<.ns  teFt*  We 
have,  at  Jie  same  time  Indicated  willing- 
ness, as  1  1  our  pn.posal  of  M.iy  .S,  1959.  to 
move  Imriedlately  to  consolidate  in  a  first 
step  agreement,  the  broadest  existing  area  of 
apreemen'  while  remaining  dlfEcultles  are 
being  worked  out 

Wiih  lie  failure  to  reach  agreemeiit  after 
the  techn  cal  conference  which  ended  on  De- 
cember 1[ ,  1959,  It  became  clear  that  a  con- 
trolled, comprehensive  agrtement  could  not, 
at  this  tl:ne,  be  achieved  without  great  ;m- 
provemen;  In  m.^trumentallrn  or  a  degree  of 
on-site  li  spectlon  which  would  be  imprac- 
tical to  a  tempt  L*clc  of  agreement  at  this 
conference  has  left  unresolved  major  tech- 
nical d)ffcultles  In  detecting  undertrround 
explosion  as  well  as  the  procedures  that 
must  be  i  stabiuhed  If  on.^lte  inspfcnons  are 
to  be  satlifaclorily  Initiated  and  carried  out 

In  this  Fltuatlon,  the  United  Stntes  Is  de- 
termined to  make  all  possible  progress  toward 
the  ultln  ate  objective  of  the  negotiations. 
We  belle\e  that  the  proposal  placed  before 
the  confe-ence  today,  if  entered  Into  In  good 
faith  by  the  parties  concerned,  will  lead 
toward  e  entual  prohibition  of  all  nucletu" 
weapons  vests  under  the  practical  and  ade- 
quate saf  guards  thai  we  deem  as  indltpen- 
sable  prerequisites. 

If  acce  )ted,  the  propo<;al  will  end  forth- 
with uncer  assured  controls,  (1)  all  nuclear 
weapons  t*»»ts  In  the  atmosphere;  (2)  all 
nuclear  veapons  tests  in  the  oceans;    (3)   all 


nuclear  weapons  tests  In  those  regions  In 
space  where  effective  controls  can  now  be 
agreed  and  (4)  all  controllable  nuclear 
weapons  tests  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

However.  It  will  permit,  through  a  Joint 
program  of  research  and  experimentation, 
the  ban  to  be  systematically  extended  to  re- 
maining area*  under  ground,  where  adequate 
control  measures  are  not  now  possible  to 
incorporate. 

These  are  Initial,  far-reachiitff,  "but  readily 
attainable  steps  They  are  sl^ps  which  offer 
an  opportunity  to  consolidate  the  important 
progress  made  in  the  negotiations  thus  far, 
Tliese  steps  will  also  allay  worldwide  concern 
over  possible  Increases  In  levels  of  radio- 
activity More  Importantly,  they  will  greatly 
enhance  the  prospects  for  future  Interna- 
tional arms  limitation  and  control  agree- 
ments. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
the  light  of  a  reasoned  and  object've  ap- 
praisal of  the  facts,  will  Join  with  us  In  this 
constructive  beginning  Such  an  agreement 
could  be  a  milestone  toward  the  securing 
of  a  Just  and  enduring  peace. 


Mr  President- 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
from  Idaho 


The  Senator 


DE  GAULI.E'S  PROGRAM 

Mr  CHURCH,  Mr.  President,  as 
France  struggles  with  the  problem  of 
Alperla.  It  becomes  more  clear  each  day 
that  President  de  Gaulle  alone  may 
stand  between  France  and  fascism. 

The  realities  of  this  matter  are  placed 
in  intellipent  perspective  in  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  of  last  Tuesday. 

The  whole  world  should  consider  the 
reasonableness  of  the  De  Gaulle  position. 
Americans  in  particular  should  note  that 
his  foi-mula  for  Algerian  self-determina- 
tion is  foursquare  with  traditional 
American  policy.  We  have  always  stood 
for  self-determination;  we  first  stated 
the  principle  in  1776. 

If  the  French  President's  resolve  is  suc- 
cessfully carried  throuch.  much  credit 
will  be  due  him.  and  much  credit  will  be 
due  the  PYench  people  and  their  tradi- 
tion of  liberty  and  democracy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  of  February  9  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows . 

De  Gaullk's  Proceam 

As  often  In  the  past.  FYance  has  sur- 
mounted another  crisis  by  establishing  an 
authoritarian  government  under  Its  latest 
man  of  destiny — President  de  Gaulle.  Par- 
liament, which  held  supreme  power,  sur- 
vives but  has  abdicated  that  power  for  at 
least  1  year  and  as  Premier  Debr^  rightly 
said  In  adaptation  of  a  famous  dictum,  "the 
French  State  Is  before  anything  else  at  pres- 
ent, the  President  of  the  Republic  "  This 
places  a  tremendous  responsibility  on  his 
shoulders,  and  the  manner  In  which  he  dis- 
charges that  responsibility  u-tll  go  far  in 
determining  the  future  of  France,  of  free 
Europe  and  In  fact  of  the  whole  West, 

Fortunately.  President  de  Gaulle  is  no  Hit- 
ler or  Mussolini  who  fought  his  way  to  power 
with  his  own  private  army.  On  the  contrary, 
he  came  tn  p<3wer  without  any  power  appa- 
ratus of  his  own,  without  even  a  real  politi- 
cal party,  and  It  Is  reassuring  for  French 
liberty  and  democracy  that  his  faith  em- 
braces  two    basic    tenets.      One    Is    that    the 


legitimacy  of  any  rule,  including  his  own, 
must  rest  on  a  mandate  from  the  people. 
The  other  Is  that  government  must  be  by 
consent  of  the  governed,  not  only  in  Prance 
but   throughout  the   former  French   Empire. 

Within  this  framework  he  Is  determined 
to  restore  France  as  a  world  power.  To  that 
end  he  uses  the  vision  of  France  s  grandeur 
to  rally  the  French  people  behind  him.  and 
with  their  support  to  win  from  his  Anglo- 
Saxon  allies  recognition  of  France's  equality 
as  member  of  a  triumvirate  for  global 
strategy 

This  calls  for  a  strong  govei'nment  which 
will  not  be  either  a  plaything  of  paxtiea  or 
politicians  or  a  pawn  of  a  disgruntled  army, 
as  In  the  past  He  has  that  kind  of  govern- 
ment now;  whether  he  can  establish  the 
necessary  institutions  to  perpetuate  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen 

It  calls,  furthermore,  for  an  end  to  the 
Algerian  war  that  Is  sapping  France's 
strength,  and  for  a  political  settlement  for 
which  he  has  advanced  the  formula  of  Al- 
gerian self-determination.  He  rejects  "In- 
tegration." the  battle  cry  of  the  rebellious 
French  colons,  but  it  Is  his  hop>e  that  self- 
determination,  bolstered  by  pacification  and 
political,  economic,  and  social  transformation 
will  lead  to  an  Algerian  federation  of  the 
various  communities — French.  Arab,  Kabyle, 
Mozabite — closely  linked  with  Prance,  a 
structure  that  will  do  Justice  to  the  Algerian 
Moslems  without  abandoning  the  colons — 
with  Algerian  partition  Into  French  and  In- 
dependent areas  as  the  only  alternative. 

Less  clear  are  his  programs  for  France's 
role  In  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  and  In 
European  unification.  In  regard  to  which  he 
pursues  a  "France  flrst"  policy  while  espous- 
ing both.  What  he  seems  to  be  searching 
for.  at  the  price  of  weakening  both.  Is  a 
new  formula  midway  between  either  }x>litical 
or  military  Integration  and  a  mere  coalition, 
with  the  aim  of  making  France  the  leader 
of  the  European  Continent  In  both  the  Al- 
liance and  Economic  Community. 

All  this  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  make 
GaulllEt  France  a  difficult  ally  But  a  strong 
France  is  a  t>etter  ally  than  a  weak  one.  and 
President  de  Gaulle  Is  too  much  of  a  realist 
to  drive  things  to  the  p>oint  of  Isolating 
France  or  wrecking  the  Western  Alliance 
system. 


THE  JEFFERSON  NATIONAL 
EXPANSION  MEMORIAL 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
work  on  the  Jefiferson  National  E^xpan- 
sion  Memorial,  on  the  Mississippi  River 
at  St  Louis,  is  now  well  under  way. 
Completion  of  the  project  has  been 
scheduled  for  1964.  and  if  the  work  can 
proceed  on  an  orderly,  economic  basis, 
this  schedule  can  be  met. 

However,  the  administration  request 
for  the  project  in  the  coming  fiscal  year 
is  very  inadequate,  and  would  result  in 
costly  delays  in  construction. 

Yesterday's  lead  editorial  in  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  contained  an  excel- 
lent discussion  of  the  present  situation. 
It  recounts  some  of  the  background  of 
the  project  and  points  to  the  need  for 
assuring  that  necessary  funds  are  made 
available. 

Positive  action  must  be  taken  at  this 
session  if  the  Jefferson  National  Expan- 
sion Memorial  is  to  be  completed  on 
schedule. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  St.  Louis 
PoBt-Dlspatch  of  February  10.  1960,  en- 
titled "One  or  the  Other"  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 
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There  bdnff  ne  okitectMM.  tke 
was  ordered  to  ht  prixj^ad  Intbc 
as  follows : 

GBR  OK  TBB 

After  •  qiurtsr  oobUht  o<  ^ 
natloa  and  a^^ilsooattaD.  Um  rt«et 
tiooai  p&rk  seemed  to  imvt  ttee  copgrn—lw^ 
green  UgtA.  But  now  ttaare  are  algBs  tbat 
Wa&hlngton  foat  dracrglng  KUky  te'e^k  out  ail 
over  again.  Wlat  a  reAecttaa  that  nowM  b* 
on  the  Ooveraznenta  gocal   telth. 

Rjpresentatlve  Michael  J.  Kikwan,  chair- 
man of  the  Bubcommlttee  oonaldering  the 
next  appropriation  for  the  project.  !•  quaited 
aa  aaytztg  that  he  haa  "serious  reservations." 
That  was  hardly  the  Impression  Ike  gave  after 
bearing  RepreseBtatlve  CuftrKXKcx  Castivok. 
chairman  of  tHa  Apprepclatlona  Committee, 
and  Mayor  Tucker  explain  the  need  for  more 
money  fiban  the  (l.eM.OOO  recommended  for 
the  work  In  the  admlnlatraticm's  budget. 

WhUe  Oonrad  L.  Wlrth.  Director  of  tl*e  Na- 
tional Rark  aerrlce,  taW  the  auboommittee 
that  •8^06.000  woukl  tae  needed  In  ttecal 
IMS  If  tke  nattenal  memorial  Is  to  be  com- 
pleted tgf  t0M — in  time  lor  the  bicentenary 
Of  St.  Ixfliia — he  now  says  that  he  never  gave 
auy  aasiii  aiw  n  that  it  would  be  completed  by 
that  date.  This  souncls  strange — very 
strange,  indeed — to  ttMae  tn  at.  Louis  whe 
heard  hlxi  announce  1964  as  "the  target 
date."  As  a  bureaucrat,  Mr.  Wlrth  may  want 
to  keep  everybody  happy,  especially  his  bosses 
in  Wafhljq^op.  But  such  talk  will  not  make 
anybody  tn  St.  Lends  hxpp<y. 

As  &epreaentatlve  Camnov  told  the  snb- 
eonmUttae.  this  la  iMxt  a  tocat  pcrk-b.^rel 
grab.  The  riverfront  park  Is  a  Federal  un- 
dertaking, a  KienxiineTtt  to  a  most  significant 
fact  In  our  history:  the  Loulslaria  Purchase 
and  tte  aubsequent  westward  expansion  of 
the  Nation,  the  fact  that  made  the  United 
States  a  cant^aetital  country  stretching  Trum 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Instead  of  being 
hemmed  in  and  perhaipB  dominated  by 
Prance,  Spain,  and  Qreat  Brltala.  If  any- 
body haa  forgotten  how  real  the  danger  wa.s. 
let  him  read  Henry  Adama'  history  of  the 
days  ka  which  a  few  bands  of  frontier  fighters 
almost  w«re  faced  by  the  veterans  and  the 
generals  who  had  conquered  ail  E'orope  for 
Napotean.  T%il«  calls  Sor  a  Daonument,  a 
noble  monument. 

St.  Louis  has  a  very  special  Interest  not 
only  because  of  the  location  of  the  memorial, 
but  becaase  tt  also  participated  tn  the  financ- 
ing of  what  nUght  well  have  been  an  ex- 
clusively Federal  project.  Not  on^.y  did  the 
city  vote  a  bond  Issue  la  1994  to  Washington 
but  It  also  proaaptly  took  40  blocks  of  prop- 
erty off  Its  taxbooks  to  clear  the  site  So 
far,  all  It  has  received  Is  an  eyesar»  In  its 
front  yard.  Representative  Kuiwan  says 
that  "somewhere  alon^  the  line  there  must 
be  an  end  to  this  "  He  Is  rlgtit.  The  end 
must  be  the  carrying  ortrt  of  the  design — the 
design  which  canne  out  of  the  tSSO.OOO  archi- 
tectural competition  financed  by  St.  Louis 
cltlzeas — which  was  accepted  by  Congress, 
and  the  comstructlon  of  wjfuch  was  MLLh<  r- 
Ized  by  Congress. 

St.  Louis  has  been  remarkably  patler.t 
But  St.  Louis  had — and  still  has — fatth  ;a 
the  Oovernmerrt.  It  has  ^one  ahead  w'-^h 
various  pfens  to  enhance  areas  adjacent  to 
the  national  memorial.  Ttw  latest  la  ttas 
Btadlxaa  re4to'«ek»piaeDt  tna>  which  Mt  mil- 
lion of  private  funds  will  90.  Surely  Con- 
gress will  vote  the  much  smaller  sum  neoes- 
Bary  to  keep  tlie  riverfront  work  from  grind- 
ing to  a  standstill  once  more.  We  believe 
that  Repi  eseutatlve  Oianrcnf,  who  hartfty 
can  toe  called  a  waster  annd  a  epgudei ,  arrd 
the  members  of  the  St.  Louis  delegwUen  I* 
the  Hanaa  ami  Im  the  SenaJe  wdB  see  to  tills. 

Tks  oBXj  eKooBe  IRartiavfec 
tor  bresOdng  Its  vostf  Is  tbe 
that  the  oeiu^Cry  ma  tangar  Is  gseart  «i 
to    afford     a    spleiuIUl    moaumeat.     Smail- 


■  iBfta^  and  uaimaglnatlye  ftanny  pinching 
asul£i  huUd  a  "'^^^"""•'"'i.  toe.  It  wculd  be 
an  uaAniabed  JHsmcrlaL.  a  samlnder  ef  lost 
haldiiess  aad  of  dlslasereat  in  wJaat  hslpsd 
to  make  the  United  States  the  first  power 
tM  tftie  wsrUi.  It  is  up  to  Confess  to  crsate 
m liken  1  or  the  other. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Ml-.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  Is  the 
Dooriung  hour  sufflciently  advanced  so 
that  I  may  speak  for  aboat  7  coinutes? 

Tfcte  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther mominsr  business'' 

Mr.  KUCHEL,.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
further  morning  business,  but  I  a5>c 
unanimous  conspnt  that  the  able  Senator 
from  Vermont  may  be  pcrmlttf-d  to  pro- 
ceed for  not  more  than  10  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
JecthDn  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
fium  California?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
»iid  the  Senator  from  Vermont  is  recog- 
nized for  10  mmutes. 


PEN:^iY  WI.^DOM  AND  POUND  POOL- 
ISHNE.SS  IN  THE  BRUCELLOSIS 
EF'ADICATION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  AIKEN  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  speak  this  morning  briefly  about  a 
matter  which  conceras  the  shortsighted- 
ness of  some  of  our  Govemm>''nt  opera- 
tlon.s.  I  refer  specifically  to  the  program 
for  the  eradicaticn  of  brucellosis.  We 
have  in  this  in.stance  a  striking  example 
of  penny  wL^dom  and  pound  foolishness. 

Cutbacks  in  the  1960  fiscal  year  oper- 
ations in  the  brucellosis  eradication  pro- 
gram becau.se  of  decreased  Federal  and 
State  funds  are  being  felt 

Deceleration  of  the  program  this  year, 
following  the  requested  rednct!on.<?  in 
Federal  funds  by  the  USDA  for  the  1960 
fiscal  year,  is  being  reflected  in  a  slow- 
down of  progress  and  a  decrease  In 
momentum. 

If  permitted  to  continue,  this  de- 
crea.sed  level  of  eradication  activity  will 
not  only  postpone  the  day  when  the 
Nation  c  juld  t)e  frpo  of  brucellosis,  but 
will  require  the  expenditure  of  much 
largrr  sums  of  money.  Federal  and  State, 
than  would  be  neces.sary  under  an  ac- 
celerated eradication  pro:;ram  at  the 
1959  fiscal  year  level  of  support. 

In  March  1959,  the  US  Departmf-r.t 
of  .^Erricult'ire  reported  to  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committer  on  Apprnp:;  i- 
tkjns.  House  of  Representative.s — p»ge 
830,  in  part  2  of  the  heariners — that: 

If  -he  present  rate  of  progress  In  eliminat- 
ing brucelkwis  from  cat:«e  l.s  maintained, 
ali  Sta'es  and  terriU.rles  should  be  qualified 
as  modified  certified  brucellijsls  areas  In  5 
years.  This  deslgniktl^n  means  that  animal 
infection  does  not  exceed  1  percent  and  herd 
infection  does  not  exceed  5  percent.  In 
thfise  i-ita.tee  where  the  mrxllfled  ceriiflad 
status  ha*  been  attained,  efforts  are  being 
directed  U'ward  the  elimination  of  remaining 
ceatera  of  iJat«'ction.  The  rapidity  with 
which  CQinplete  eratilcation  uf  brucellosis 
c&a  be  accttfnpiifihed  will  da{)eud  upon  the 
energy  put  into  the  program.  By  cuiitinuing 
the  eradication  effort  at  iu  present  level 
andnaalntfllnmg  current  progress  in  reducing 
the  number  of  infected  anlmais.  it  is  reason- 
able ta  believe  that  bovine  brucellosis  can 
be  erardlcated  from  the  United  States  in  10 
ye*Lra. 


In  thu  same  report,  the  USDA  reported 
that  the  aiier^^y  within  the  Department — 
Agricultural  Research  Service — respon- 
sible for  program  administraUon.  had 
requested  $20,556.£00  for  fiscal  year  1060 
as  the  a.mount  nec('.s.s;iry  to  maintain  the 
program  at  a  level  to  accomplish  eradi- 
cation by  19C9   70 

The  Department's  budget,  which  later 
came  before  the  Appiupriations  Com- 
mittees called  for  $15  million.  This  cut- 
back, I  am  &ure,  was  made  under  the 
diretlion  of  the  Bureau  of  tlie  Budget. 

TTir  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
d.fl  not  believe  the  Sl.S  million  would  be 
adf^qaate.  and  made  the  apprrTprlatlon 
$17' J  million.  In  conference  with  the 
Hjusf  the  figure  was  cut  to  $16  25  mil- 
lion. Withlu  30  days  after  Congress 
adjourned  it  appeared  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  would  be  short  at 
least  $5  million  for  carrying  on  the 
brurello.sis  eradication  program. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  testified  before 
the  Hju&e  if  Rtpresentatives.  they  also 
testified  on  the  effects  of  a  level  uf  finan- 
cial support  lower  than  that  In  1959, 
and  the  U  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
stated. 

Over  the  past  5  years,  the  pri  gram  has 
developed  considerable  momentum  as  a  re- 
sult of  strong  Industry  support  With  cur- 
rent State  and  Federal  financing.  It  has  t>een 
possible  to  conduct  program  activities  at  a 
level  which  has  nearly  equaled  the  demand* 
of  the  Industry  Good  progress  has  been 
made  In  reducing  the  incidence  of  the  dis- 
ease In  most  States  to  a  relatively  1  w  point. 
This  has  resulted  In  several  States  and  many 
counties  qualifying  as  modified  certified 
brucelloels  areas.  In  these  areas,  work  is 
now  being  directed  toward  final  eradication 
of  bruceUosls.  Additional  States  and  areas 
are  rapidly  approaching  the  modified  certi- 
fied status.  A  reduced  level  of  flnaaclal  as- 
sistance either  State  or  Federal ,  would  nec- 
essarily slow  the  rate  of  progress  being  made 
in  reaching  the  immediate  goal  of  mxllfied 
certification  and  delay  the  achievement  of 
complete  eradication 

On  the  basis  of  the  Department's  state- 
ments projecting  the  time  required  f^r  at- 
taining a  modified  free  status  nationwide 
and  a  complete  eradication  statiis  nation- 
wide, we  can  eallmate  in  dollars  the  UJtal 
cost  of  an  accelerated  program  at  the  1959 
level  and  the  total  cost  of  a  program  under 
the  presently  decelerated  rate. 

On  the  qoeFtion  of  the  eff»^t  a  slowup 
wo'ild  have  on  total  cost  of  eradication, 
the  Department  had  this  to  say: 

It  is  a  generally  accepted  fact  that  when 
a  program  has  been  launched  to  eradicate 
a  disease  or  pest,  the  mi^t  rapid  progress 
that  can  be  made  will  generally  reduce  the 
total  cost  of  the  program  for  ertulicauon. 

Prom  these  statements.  It  is  clear  that 
had  we  been  able  to  maintain  the  level 
of  support  for  this  pro'^rara  at  the  1959 
level,  we  would  achieve  eradication 
.sooner  and  at  a  lower  overall  cost  than 
if  we  follow  the  present  course  of  lower 
support,  which  the  Department  of  Aerl- 
culture  evidently  was  required  to  recom- 
mend. 

On  the  basi.s  of  the  Department's 
.statements  projrcttnp  the  time  required 
for  attaining  a  modified  free  status  na- 
tionwide and  a  complete  eradication 
status  nationwide,  we  rjui  estimate  in 
dollars  the  total  coft  of  an  accelerated 
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program  at  the  1959  level  and  the  total 
cost  of  1  program  under  the  presently 
decelerated  rate. 

Had  »'e  proceeded  with  the  program 
under  tie  projected  estimated  cost  at 
the  1959  level  of  Federal  and  State  sup- 
port, It  vould  have  required  the  foUow- 
Irigi 

To  act  leve  modified  certified  status^— 6 
years   (19U>).  lazS.Tee.SOfl 

To  acJiieve  complete  eradication — 6  years 
after    156)    (1970l,    $149  179.245. 

The  U-'tal  cost  would  have  been  $372.- 
948.111  t  J  completely  eradicate  frorri  the 
United  iStates  by  1970  bovine  tubercu- 
losis, or  indulant  fever,  as  it  is  known  in 
human.';  But  we  cut  back  this  program. 
And  now  the  projected  estimated  cost,  at 
the  rate  at  which  we  are  proceeding  at 
present,  .s  as  follows 

Proytcted    erttmated    cost    at    IMO    Uvel    0/ 
Ffdrral  end  State  support 

To  achle  /e  modified  certlfled 
status,  IS  years  Instead  of  6 
Tears     (  197M  .      »4M.  525  470 

To  achle  e  complete  eradica- 
tion <  years,  after  1975 
(198n - --      181.  810,  188 


To'al      coet      Xr>     arh)»'ve 
e'adlcrttlon    br    1981    . 


838   335   658 


Prom  .he.se  projections  it  can  be  con- 
cluded that  It  Will  cost  103  percent  more 
to  achieve  a  modified  certified  free  status 
In  the  I'nited  Ftates  at  the  current 
6lowed-do-.\n  rate  than  if  we  contmued 
the  program  at  the  accelerated  level  of 
1959. 

Similarly,  there  would  be  a  70  percent 
ftdditioniil  cost  to  eradicate  completely 
if  we  continue  at  the  current  rate  than 
if  vke  relumed  to  and  continued  at  the 
1959  level 

In  fcUDimary.  unless  operations  under 
the  accderated  brucellosis  eradication 
program  can  be  restored  to  the  1959  level. 
It  will  ai6t  an  additional  71  percent  to 
accomplish  the  objectives  of  the  pro- 
gram 

In  adc  lUon  to  this  argument  in  sup- 
port of  I  he  prem^i&e  that  it  will  be  less 
costly  to  eradicate  brucellosis  In  the 
Umted  States  by  restoring  the  1959  level 
of  support  there  are  the  following  con- 
sul Tatk)  ns 

First,  rhc  sooner  this  disease  is  eradi- 
cated, the  sooner  will  producers  be  free 
of  the  annual  financial  loss  due  to  this 
disease — approxunalely  $25  million  per 
year 

Second.  Early  eradication  Is  tn  the  In- 
terest of  public  health 

Mr  President.  I  think  this  has  been 
one  of  the  prize  examples  which  we  have 
had  of  p«  nny  wisdom  and  pound  foolish- 
ne^s,  because  m  order  to  save  $5  million 
a  year  over  the  next  5  years  we  are  going 
to  have  an  additional  total  cost  of  the 
difTerrnce  between  $636  million  and  $372 
million.  If  that  Is  not  an  example  of 
poor  plarming  and  wasteful  use  of  public 
fund.''    then  I  do  not  know  what  is 

I  hop>e  that  the  Appiroprlations  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate  will  in- 
sist that  Uiis  program  go  forward  at  a 
speed  which  wlU  save  our  country  be- 
tween $200  million  and  $300  million  In 
eradicating  this  di&ea&e. 


AN  EXAMINATION  OF  PUBLIC 
OPINION  POLLS  AND  POLLING 
METHODS 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  Inasmuch 
as  nothing  of  world  shaking  Importance 
is  scheduled  for  Senate  action  today,  I 
wish  to  express  my  concern  with  the  im- 
portant part  which  public-opinion  poUs 
have  come  to  play  in  our  national  poll- 
tics  I  think  they  have  an  Influence 
which  IS  entirely  unjustified  and  m  some 
instances  may  be  a  disservice  to  the 
public 

On  December  23.  1959.  I  addressed  to 
Mr  Elmo  Roper,  Dr.  George  H.  Gallup, 
and  Mr.  Sam  Lubell  the  following  letter  1 

Lrmi   TO  Poi,i.STi3« 

Decxmbeh  23,  1959. 

Recognizing  the  rrle  which  public  rplnlon 
prills  have  come  to  play  in  national  politics, 
I  am  Interested  in  obtaining  certain  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  conduct  and  content  of 
such  jxiUs 

1  w'-'uld  apiTTedate  havlnfr  such  pertinent 
cencral  Information  as  you  may  ixisses?  ccn- 
crmlng  p<jll8  you  have  conducted,  cr  are 
p.-r^ent!y  conducting,  on  the  subject  of  po- 
tential prefldentlal  candidate?      In  addition, 

I  would   appreciate  havine  your  response  to 
the    foUowlniJ    questions: 

( 1 1   How  larpe  is  the  sample' 

(2  I    How  is  the  sample  selected' 

(3  How  often  Is  the  poll  conducted  and 
is  tlie  same  or  different  sample  used  each 
time' 

(41  By  what  means  Is  the  response  solic- 
ited   (personal  contact,  mall,  etc  ^? 

( 5 1  Is  the  Individual's  Intention  of  Tot- 
IDR  and  qualifications  for  voting  first  estab- 
iifhed  he:  ore  he  la  included  In  the  sample? 

16'  In  posing  a  question  or  queFtions  are 
names  of  potential  candidates  Indicated  or 
is  the  i;  dividual  free  to  make  known  his 
choice   without   benefit  of  suggested  names? 

(7)  In  case  s  list  of  names  nf  potential 
candidates  is  used  how  are  the  names  se- 
lected? By  whom,  and  on  what  basis? 
Which  name  Is  mentioned  first,  and  how  is 

II  determined?     Are    names    Eyrtematlcaily 
rotated  from  first  to  last  In  order  of  mention? 

r8)  Is  the  Individual  polled  asked  how  or 
for  w^.^m  he  would  vote  under  certain  clr- 
cunrstances'  If  so,  under  what  circum- 
stances' 

<P1  Do  yon  consider  polls  on  presidential 
candidates  a  measure  of  popular  support' 
Or  In  your  opinion  is  it  a  reflectl.m  of  fa- 
miliarity with  a  name  or  names,  or  is  tt  a 
favorable  or  unfavorable  reaction  to  a  name 
or  names? 

(10 1  WliP-t  do  you  consider  a  normal  mar- 
gin of  error' 

(1 1  ^  Hnw  do  you  account  for  the  apparent 
wide  Inaccuracies  occurring  In  polls  from 
time  to  time  rurh  as  in  the  1948  presidential 
election  and  the  recent  British  election? 

(12  Di5tlnpul.<hed  from  the  objective  of 
reflecting  public  opinion,  to  what  degree  do 
you  think  the  published  results  of  polls  also 
actually   Influence    public   opinion? 

Tour  prompt  attention  to  this  request  will 
be  appreciated.  I  am  sure  that  your  com- 
ment? aiong  with  those  of  others  In  the 
field  uui  prove  beneficial  to  me  In  my  study 
of  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Ai.aErr    Aokx. 

From  Mr  Roper,  I  received  the  roEow- 
ing  reply : 

Elmo  Bopck  &   AsaociATas. 
r/etc  York.  NY.,  Janttmry  7.  I960. 
Ttie  Honorable  Alb^t  Ooax, 

US   Senate   Washington.  DV. 

Drj^n  .SENATOR  Gore  Tliaiik  yon  for  your 
letter  of  December  23.  asking  for  certain  in- 


formation as  well  as  my  views  on  polls  cm  the 
subject  al  potential  preelder.  tial  candidates. 

Ws  hare  conducted  no  polls  diu-lng  1959, 
and  this  Is  a  matter  of  principle  with  us.  I 
have  always  felt  that  the  publishing  of  the 
fact  that  some  re&lly  good  man  was  far  down 
on  the  list  in  the  public's  esteem  might  have 
nipped  some  very  pnwnlBlng  candidacies  In 
the  bud  and  the  one  thing  I  dont  want  this 
mea:iunng  rod  to  do  Is  to  Infiuenoe  the  thing 
It  1p  intended  to  measure. 

If  Senator  X  or  Governor  T.  sometimes  a 
full  year  ahead  of  the  election,  gets  a  1-  or  3- 
percer.t  vote,  this  does  not.  In  my  opinion, 
mean  that  he  might  not  win  an  election. 
In  many  cases  It  means  that  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  public  has  never  heard  oi  them. 

It's  nJways  amazing  to  people  who  have  not 
been  mtm.ately  involved  In  public  opinion 
reae&rch  to  find  out  what  a  large  ntmiber  of 
c.tire:..-  ha-,  e  ne\  cr  heard  of  people  that  socoe 
of  us  "sophuucates"  would  have  thought 
were  liousehoid  words. 

W<'  do  not  customarily  start  doing  any  re- 
search having  to  do  with  any  aspect  of  the 
elect i<  n  until  eomet.me  during  the  year  In 
which  the  election  Is  to  be  held  and  then  we 
put  more  effort  cm  trying  to  find  out  what 
might  be  desTibed  as  the  "general  mood"  of 
the  people  than  wc  do  on  the  "pcpularity 
contest  '  aspect  of  it — although  naturally.  In 
order  t^  pet  any  newspapers  or  television 
net«  orks  to  sponsor  us.  we  have  to  pay  some 
attention  to  that. 

We  are  committed  to  CBS  television  fur 
1960  insofar  as  our  research  Is  concerned. 
alUiough  I  may  later  decide  to  write  a  news- 
paper culumxi.  since  I'm  be.ng  pressed  to  do 
so.  I'm  not  at  ail  sure  of  this,  however,  be- 
cause I  f:nd  that  my  blood  pressure  gets 
pretty  L..gh  »hen  some  violently  rightwmg 
Rep'tiblican  newspaper  leaves  out  all  of  the 
paragraiihs  they  don't  hke  in  ovir  release,  so 
that  the  end  retult.  while  not  bad  enough  to 
call  It  downright  dishonesty,  does  leave 
either  an  erronecus  or  fuaay  Ijxijireaaian.  I 
have  not  had  that  eif>enencc  with  CBS  tele- 
vlEicn  )r  radio. 

I  assume  that  your  questions  are  directed 
more  U  the  matter  of  nationwide  surveys — 
(urh  a£  Gallup  and  our  firm  are  rather  well- 
known  '.cr — than  they  are  to  private  p>cUs  for 
candldctcs,  although  this  lauer  Is  develop- 
ing u:t.j  quite  a  fljurishing  buainess  both 
at  the  National  and  State  level. 

We  u?-aally  use  a  sample  of  8.000  for  such 
a  study,  although  there  have  been  times 
when  we  wanted  an  unusually  large  number 
of  breakdowns  (in  order  to  look  at  certain 
subgroups  critically j  when  we  have  gone 
somewhat  higher  than  that.  Qur  sample  la 
what  is  called  a  modified  probability  sample. 
That  simply  means  that  In  the  first  step  In 
the  selection  process  each  of  the  3.070  coun- 
ties in  the  United  States  has  an  equal 
chance  to  get  In  the  sample — that  Is.  equaJ 
propDrtlonate  to  population  (It  Is  a  statis- 
tical process  which  duplicates  picking  slips 
out  of  a  hat  at  random.  A  county  with  a 
million  population  might  have  its  name  in 
the  hat  10  times,  whereas  a  county  with 
100,000  population  would  only  have  its  name 
in  once  ) 

Then,  within  the  selected  counties.  Inter- 
viewing p>olnt5  are  drawn  at  random  in  the 
same  way — an  Interviewing  point  can  be  a 
city,  aji  election  district,  or  a  rural  area. 
This  process  Is  continued  right  down  to  the 
selection  by  purely  random  methcxls  of  cer- 
tain blocks,  or  In  the  case  of  rural  areas, 
certain  sections.  We  then  tell  the  Inter- 
viewer that  she  should  start  at  the  nth 
house  on  the  corner  of  this  specified  block 
and,  working  cl(x:kwlse,  mske  a  specific  num- 
ber of  Interviews  In  that  block.  If  she  fijids 
that  a  certain  designated  home  has  no  one 
there,  she  Is  permitted  to  make  substitu- 
tions— but  only  from  either  side  of  that 
house — not  from   another  neighborhood. 

We  will  probably  do  four  nation-wide 
studies  during  the   year,  <J though   we   may 
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well  do  five.  You  ask  If  the  same  or  different 
sample  U  used.  The  same  methods  are  used, 
but  we  will  designate  different  blocks  each 
tlnie.  so  that  the  same  people  are  not  reinter- 
vlewed.  All  of  our  interviews  are  done  by 
personal  contact  and  none  of  them  by  m.ail 
or  telephone. 

In  answer  to  your  flfth  question,  we  do 
learn  the  Individual's  Intention  of  voting 
and  his  qualifications  for  voting,  and  the 
tabulations  are  based  on  those  eligible  to 
vote.  The  intention  to  vote  is  a  bit  more 
dlfBcult,  since  many  more  people  claim  they 
are  going  to  vote  than  actually  do  vote. 
In  fact,  this  U  one  of  the  chief  problexus  we 
face,  and  we  have  a  rather  elaborate  battery 
of  queations  out  of  which  we  hope  to  gain 
a  fairly  accurate  Impreaslon  of  who  is  Ukely 
to  vote  and  who  Is  likely  not  to  vote  even 
though  they  contend  vigorously  that  they 
wtU. 

We  use  both  systems  In  the  early  days  of 
the  Interviewing  as  regards  naming  the  oan- 
didate  or  asking  the  looser  question,  "If  you 
could  have  anyone  you  wanted  aa  your  party's 
candidate  for  President,  who  would  bo  your 
flrat  choice?  Second  choice'' "  As  we  get 
clo««p  to  the  convention  time,  however,  and 
the  potential  candidates  are  prettv  well 
known,  we're  apt  to  ask  for  preferences  fr^m 
a  list,  and  the  order  of  asking  Is  usvially 
rotated. 

In  answer  to  your  question  8.  we  often  do 
particularly  In  the  early  months,  bring  \\p 
the  question  of  circumstances  For  exarr.p;*- 
In  1944  we  asked  about  Rnosevelt  and 
Dewey  in  two  ways — for  whom  wcilrt  yo-i 
vote  If  the  war  Is  over  by  elccion  dav  aid 
for  whom  would  you  vote  if  the  war  Is  not 
over  by  election  day. 

I  think  I  h/'ve  In  a  sen.sc  '\!r»ndv  ar.,«;-.v'?r'>'1 
your  ninth  question  it  is  crtamiv  rrrif-h 
more  a  reflection  of  famlMirltv  wl^h  namps 
than  anything  else — until  af'^r  the  cam- 
paign Itself  has  started 

We  have  come  to  regard  a  normal  mar^l.T 
of  error  aa  2  percen'  I  suFp^ct  this  wi:i 
bring  up  visions  of  1948.  and  that  leid'^ 
directly  to  your  next  ques'ion.  I  think  the 
reason  the  polls  went  wrong  in  1048  was  due 
to  the  bad  judgment  of  the  fx^iilster?  and  n^.t 
due  to  the  tool  itself  We  ourselves  made 
two  monumental  mistakes — I  don't  want  to 
speBk  f^:T  the  others,  TV.e  fl-^t  ■o-.is  that  we 
had  come  to  the  conc;u.s'.on  -ha*-,  people 
didn't  change  th»lr  minds  v°-y  mu:h  In  the 
closing  few  weeks  of  a  '"im-^alen.  and  we 
quit  Interviewing  In  ear'.y  September  We 
had  come  to  that  opinion  because  during  the 
life  of  public  opinion  re.search  on  the  pres- 
ent scientific  basis,  we'd  had  one  constant — 
Roosevelt  He  was  known,  and  people  were 
either  voting  for  or  against  him.  As  a  result. 
we  seldom  had  as  much  as  2  percent  vari- 
ation between  the  first  poll  we  to<-k  on  him 
and  the  last  one — and  all  of  ours  had  b'^en 
rather  phenomenally  accurate,  you  may  re- 
call (nothing  more  than  102  percent  r  fl  <  . 
We  assumed  this  meant  that  opinions  didn't 
change,  and  even  when  we  saw  Truman 
waging  a  vigorous  campaign  and  Dewey  w.^g- 
Ing  a  "do  nothing"  campaign  we  didn  t  have 
the  good  sense  to  realize  that  this  mUht 
Indeed  make  a  difference  Personally.  I  don't 
think  our  polls  were  very  far  rff— as  of  the 
time  they  were  taken.  I  think  many  opin- 
ions changed  In  the  last  4  or  5  weeks  of  the 
camp>algn. 

The  second  bad  mistake  we  made  was  in 
the  naive  assumption  that  the  people  who 
said  they  were  going  to  vote  for  Wallace  jr 
Thurmond  would  do  so.  We  certainly  should 
have  known  that  as  It  got  closer  to  election 
and  the  Thurmond  or  Wallace  supporters 
realized  the  hojDelessness  of  their  cause,  they 
would  look  about  for  what  they  regarded  as 
the  lesser  of  two  evils,"  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  what  the  "lesser  of  two  evils"  to 
a  Thurmond  (»•  a  Wallace  supporter  was 
more  apt  to  be  Truman  than  Dewey,     O.n- 


sequently.  the  vote  that  finally  went  to 
Thurmond  and  Wallace  was  less  than  half 
of  the  predicted  vote,  and  In  my  opinion. 
almost  all  of  it  went  to  Truman. 

I  can't  explain  the  British  poll  from  first- 
hand knowledge,  but  I  can  offer  you  a  the<.>ry. 
Mrs.  Rop>er  and  I  were  In  England  and  Scjjt- 
land  during  the  spring  of  1950  and  as  I 
always  do.  I  made  a  point  of  talking  with 
a  good  many  people,  particularly  with  work- 
men in  pubs,  since  we  like  tii  drive  by  r,jr 
and  stay  in  small  towns.  I  found  that  the 
workmen  were  particularly  Impressed  with 
the  prosperity  they  were  enjoying  and  had 
no  Inten'.on  of  voting  out  the  present  ad- 
min Is  trati  an.  I  suspect  th.\t  as  the  I.alx.r 
P-irty  got  Into  action  and  star'ed  campaign- 
ing and  ap^ieallng  to  the  w^irlclngrr.  \n  on 
the  basis  of  party  solidarity  to  support  their 
candidate,  that  many  workmen  "clammed 
\ip"  and  dldn  t  confe';8  their  Intention.'!  ^if 
voting  Conservative  f  jr  fear  of  dlsappr',vKi 
of  the  more  arden*  par'y  members  This  is. 
Incidentally  ssrmewhat  substan' lated  by  tlie 
fact  that  they  had  a  remarkable  lncre.\se  in 
the  number  of  "doirt  know"  votes  as  the 
campaign  progressed  Instead  of — aa  usually 
happens  here — a  ste.Tdy  decrease  among  the 
'  don  t  knows."  Thl.<i,  ho-Aover  is  only  the- 
ory, since  we  do  no  p'^llmg  in  Britain 

I  don't  'M-^k  there  is  much  evideri-e  that 
the  polls  directly  influence  the  voters  pref- 
erences If  There  w.>re  a  '  bandwai?-  ji  ef- 
foc'  "  It  seen^.s  to  me  that  polls  worud  alwavs 
'inderpr-'dlct  the  mnrgln  of  victory,  since  the 
whole  theory  of  bandwagon  Is  that  more  and 
more  people  jump  on  It  and  there  Just  has 
t')  be  .1  \^  "e/c  be"*cen  t.ie  l.xs:  poll  arid  elec- 
tion d.iy  As  a  matter  of  fact,  surveys  have 
underprfdicted  the  margin  of  the  winn'^r  at 
least  as  much  as  they  have  overpredictr d  i* 

I  do  think,  however  that  polls  can  h.ive 
an  Indirect  effect  on  the  outcome.  I  think 
th»y  h=(ve  an  efTe-^t  on  the  de>g<»te<i  to  the 
national  convention,  and  I  think  this  is  an 
unfortunate  bvproduct  of  our  work  I  thlr.k 
they  al.so  might  have  an  effe<  t  on  the  can- 
didate F.ir  example,  I  am  convinced  that 
It  was  the  Gallup  poll  and  ours  that  were 
more  responsible  than  anything  else  for  the 
do-nothing  campaign  that  Dewey  waged  In 
1948.  I  also  think  the  polls  lulled  mar.v 
Dewey  supporters  Into  complacency  and 
caused  them  to  pl.iy  golf  on  election  day. 
I  am  unhappy  to  admit  this,  and  at  tlmea 
I  have  considered  getting  totally  out  of  the 
public  opinion  research  business  insofar  as 
It  Involves  elections.  I  have  not  done  so 
because  It  gives  us  such  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity to  calibrate  the  instrument  we  are 
trying  to  help  perfect.  Thl.s  bu.slne«is  of 
trying  to  evolve  a  battery  of  questions  which 
will  sep.-krate  the  actual  voters  from  the 
claimed  voters  is  pretty  damned  Intrlgxilng 
to  a  rescar  h  mind  The  question  of  trying 
to  fl.nd  out  v.;.y  it  Is  that  the  voters  are 
about  to  do  Ah  .tever  It  Is  th^y  are  aboiit  to 
do  Is  even  mire  Intriguing.  Here  we  are  In 
a  world  In  which  rival  political  Ideologiea 
are  clai^hlng  everv^here  and  people  in  vari- 
ous places  lire  d'>i:ig  what  seem  like  strant^e 
things.  Perhaps  these  things  wouldn't  seem 
so  s'ran^e  if  we  urderst*xxl  more  about  what 
makes  mankind  tick,  and  It  seems  to  me 
that  anv  con-rlbution  to  the  whole  procesa 
of  learning  why  mankind  behavea  aa  he  does 
is  a  worthwhile  one,  even  though  it  may 
have  some  unfortunate  side  effects. 

I  hope  my  long  letter  hasn't  bored  you. 
but  If  you  are  Interested  and  would  like  to 
discuss  this  further,  I  often  come  to  Wash- 
ington, ar.d  I  would  be  happy  to  come  to 
your  office  and  see  you  As  you  have  prob- 
ably guessed  from  the  above.  I  feel  the  tool 
with  which  we're  w-rking  Is  a  potentially 
very  valu.ib^e  one.  but  like  many  other 
thoughtful  people.  I  have  misgivings  about 
its  possible  misuse. 

Sincerely  yours. 

ELMO  RoPKa. 


Dr  George  Gallup  wrote  me  as  follows: 

Amkrican    iNSTrrvTB  or 

Pt^BLic  Opinion 
Princeton   NJ..  January  3,  i960. 
Senator  Anatar  Gor«, 
U  S  S^-nalf, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Washington,  D  C 

Dear  Sknatos  Ooiia:  I  have  your  request 
for  infortnatlon  about  the  conduct  of  our 
polls,  and  I  am  happy  to  comply  I  am  listing 
your  questions  below  together  with  my 
answers 

( 1  )    How  larare  L^  the  sample ■< 

Our  national  sampling  unit  Is  made  up  of 
1,500  adults  Since  we  Interview  different 
perwjna  In  each  survey  succes.Kive  surveys  can 
be  combined  in  any  number  depending  upon 
the  statistical  breakdowns  required 

The  laws  of  probability  govern  strictly  the 
size  of  a  sample  required  f->T  a  plvcn  de- 
gree of  reliability.  The  standard  error  for  a 
pure  rnndom  sunple  of  5oo  flaxes-  where 
opinion  dlvtdM  tO  percent  to  40  percent— u 
only  a  percentaffs  potnta 

The  public  has  a  great  propensity  t<>  aano- 
clate  accuracy  with  large  numbers  Actually 
I  have  never  heard  of  a  published  p<-)l!  which 
went  wrong  because  the  number  of  per*'  na 
In  the  sample  were  too  umall  Ir'-nically. 
the  poll  that  registered  the  greatest  error  In 
the  history  ot  polling — an  error  of  19  per- 
centage points — was  based  upon  a  nnnl  re- 
turn of  2.376  000  mall  balloui  I  refer  to  the 
1936   Literary   Digest   poll 

I  have  written  many  articles,  a  couple  of 
books,  and  I  have  made  hundreds  of  speeches 
on  polling  procedures,  but  the  muconcepilon 
still  persists  that  great  numbers  snmehiw 
spell  accuracy 

Because  of  the  increasing  use  of  survey 
data,  based  upon  sampling  methods,  by  kov- 
ernments.  educators,  businessmen.  »rien- 
tlsts.  and  others  I  have  long  advocated  the 
teaching  of  the  principles  of  the  laws  of  prob- 
ability in  high  school  mathematics  courses 

(2)  How  Is  the  sample  selected? 

I  am  enclosing  a  technical  description  of 
the  manner  In  which  our  sample  is  drawn. 
In  brief,  may  I  say  that  sample  areas  are 
selected  by  a  method  which  Is  known  tech- 
nically as  a  probability  sample  design. 

Interviewing  areas  (consisting  of  groups 
or  clusters  of  blocks  in  urban  areas  and  de- 
lineated segments  of  territory  In  rural  areas) 
are  selected  In  a  manner  to  preserve  the 
random  character  of  the  sample  and  to  rule 
out  Judgment  factors.  Each  such  area  has 
been  drawn  with  the  probability  of  lu  selec- 
tion proportional  to  its  size  In  term*  of  the 
number  of  persons  in  the  area  The  deu»il 
of  the  steps  Involved  Is  covered  In  items  1 
through  11  in  the  enclosed  brochure 

The  p)erfect  random  sample  of  the  adult 
population  would  be  one  In  which  every  adult 
In  the  Nation  has  an  equal  chance  of  being 
selected  That  Is  the  goal  of  probability 
sampling 

(3)  How  often  Is  a  poll  conducted  and  Is 
the  rame  or  different  sample  used  each  time? 

Polls  are  conducted  with  time  Intervals 
ranging  from  1  month  to  a  few  days,  de- 
pending upon  news  developments  and  other 
needs  The  Gallup  poll.  I  might  add  has 
polled  the  American  public  once  a  month  or 
oftener  since  October  1935. 

Different  persons,  as  stated  earlier,  are  In- 
cluded In  each  sample  unit  By  combining 
units  the  number  of  cases  can  be  Increased 
accordingly 

(41  By  what  means  is  the  response  so- 
licited  (personal  contact,  mall,  etc  '') 

On  political  questions  Involving  the  views 
of  rank-and-Qle  voters  we  use  personal  con- 
tact through  our  nationwide  staff  of  field  in- 
terviewers, now  numbering  approximately 
900  Prom  time  to  time  when  we  poll  spe- 
cial groups,  stich  as  county  chairmen  per- 
sons   llotcd    lu    "Who's    Who,"    etc  .    we    use 
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mail  ballots.  (I  am  snclosiog  the  report  of 
a  recent  poU  ot  DemocraUc  county  chair- 
men I 

(5)  Is  the  individual's  Intention  of  voting 
and  (juallficatlonB  for  voting  first  established 
bef're  he  is  included  In  ti»e  sample? 

During  election  campaigns,  when  registra- 
tion llzts  are  closed,  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  ellinlniite  from  the  U  tal  sample  those  who 
are  iiot  c.igibie  and  those  who  do  not  intend 
to  vote.  A  series  of  questions  U  used  to  do 
this.  In  the  perl(>d  between  cam.paigi^  It 
would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  follow  too 
rigorous  a  procedure,  because  many  voters 
l.ft.  e  recently  mciTed  from  or.e  locality  to 
another  and  because  l.ntent  to  vote  hivs  little 
meaning  until  candidates  are  known  and 
platforms  written 

To  pn  ve  a  realistic  ba&ts  for  oiir  repular 
rrpjrts  on  cuugresslonal  party  strength  and 
voter  preference  f^r  preside:; t.al  candidates. 
we  base  there  mei.rurements  on  thoee  who 
s.iy  they  voted  In  the  previrrus  presidential 
flection,  plus  those  who  have  cxjme  of  ape 
in  the  peri'd  since  that  election  But  scl- 
dora  d  >es  this  make  mrirr  than  t.ne  percent- 
age point  cf  difference  from  the  results  ob- 
tained by  using  the  entire  san.ple  cf  adults 

(C)  In  posing  a  question  or  questu  ns  are 
names  of  pwtent.al  candldstes  indicated  rr 
Is  the  Individual  free  to  make  known  his 
Cbolce   without  beneft   cf  suggetted   names? 

We  have  f<  Ilowrd  brth  practices  In  the 
p.-^ft  In  recent  years  we  have  found  that  a 
list  Is  preferable  with  a  specific  question 
added  which  feek.s  tr  r.nd  out  if  the  respond- 
ent »•  juld  prefer  any   one  not  lifted. 

(7 1  In  cafe  a  li.'t  of  n.'.mes  of  potential 
cand. dales  Is  us<:d,  how  are  the  nsmes 
selected?  By  whom,  and  on  whnt  basis? 
Which  nan.e  Is  mentioned  flrtt  and  how  is 
it  determined^  Are  nanieg  .•yEtcn.atlcally 
rotated  from  first  to  l.i5t  In  order  r.f  mention? 

The  names  nf  possible  candldats  are  bared 
up>on  the  reports  cf  Wnshingt-'n  pxiUtlcnl 
writers,  and  on  the  names  mentioned  by 
Democratic  and  R'.  publican  county  chair- 
men in  our  jxTlodic  i>  Us  cf  these  groups. 
Our  practice  has  beec  to  keep  active  on  the 
list  the  name  of  any  m.an  f.-^r  whom  more 
than  2  or  3  percent  cf  the  v 'ters  exi'resB  a 
preference  And  of  course,  we  would  in- 
clude on  the  Inst  Uie  name  '.  any  person  aho 
became  an  a-,    wed  candK'    te. 

We  have  fell' wed  b^th  the  practice  of 
rotiune  t..ime?,  and  'jf  listing  them  alpha- 
betlctilly  Experience  of  recent  yea.TS  Indi- 
cates that  It  makes  n*^  stntiftlcally  sicr.lflcanl 
difference  and  our  present  pr.ictice  is  to  lift 
them  alphabetically  and  tii  reverse  the  list 
lor  euch  hs'f  the  »;.mple 

(8)  Is  the  mdividuftl  jxuled  &!-ked  how  or 
for  wh  m  he  wouiu  v;tc  urier  ccrUain  clr- 
cumstancec?  If  so.  under  wliat  circum- 
stances'' 

No  attempt  Is  made  tn  eo  bevord  the 
respondents  simple  preference  The  actual 
worttlng  of  the  qucftlon  put  to  vcteri  in  the 
sample   Is   as  follows, 

'^^la  Here  is  a  .i£t  of  men  (hand  respond- 
ent card  A I  » ho  have  been  merituaied  as 
possible  presidential  candidu'i^s  for  tlie 
Democratic  party  m  1960  Which  one  w^uld 
you  like  to  see  n'  mlnn'ed  as  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  President  in  I960' 
Just  read  off  the  numbej-  of  the  man  you 
pick.     (Write  number  of  man  below  ) 

"(b)  And  who  would  be  ycur  second 
choloc? 

No.  of  Man 
"(c)    Is    there    any    man    not    on    the    list 
whom   you   would    like  to  see  as   tLe  Demo- 
cratic candidate  in  llHiO? 

D   Yes.    whu? C   No- 
on occasion  we  measure  the  degree  of  en- 
thusiasm   fur    each    candidate    among    those 
whu  kriL/W  him  bj  means  uf  a  device  called 


the  ataipel  scsJe.  R.aeulU  of  such  a  test  were 
reported  this  week  and  deal  with  Nixon  and 

KXNNXDT. 

(B)  Do  you  cxmslder  polls  on  preBldentlal 
candidates  a  measure  of  popular  support? 
Or.  In  your  opinion.  Is  It  a  reflection  erf 
familiarity  wltti  a  name  or  names,  or  is  it  a 

favorable  or  unfavorable  reaction  to  a  name 
or  names? 

Baaed  upon  past  experience  I  should  say 
that  the  figures  reported  for  each  candidate 
constitute  a  good  measure  of  the  candidate's 
j.vipular  support 

Primary  elections  would  be  a  grxMl  test  of 
thU  theory  particularly  if  all  candidates  en- 
tered each  primary  and  If  nLJst  voters  took 
the  trouble  to  vote  in  these  letts.  If  these 
coudiUuus    were    met,   which,    uniortunately 


Is  seldom  the  case,  poll  results  would  gen- 
erally agree  with  primary  results. 

Or  to  say  this  In  still  another  way.  If  there 
were  a  national  primary  held  on  a  single  day 
and  with  all  candidates  participating,  then 
poll  results  should  accursteiy  redect  the  out- 
coa-.e  cf  such  a  primary. 

(10)  What  do  ycu  consider  a  normal  mar- 
gin of  error? 

I  know  of  no  brtter  way  to  arTlve  at  a 
normal  margin  of  error  than  to  take  a  poll's 
o»Ti  history  of  election  predictions.  Since 
]&48 — when  many  basic  changes  in  polling 
procedures  were  liiEtltuted — the  average  de- 
v'^aticn  from  absolute  accuracy  of  the  Gallup 
poll  In  5  national  elections — 1950,  1952,  1954, 
1956.  and  19r8 — has  been  1  7  percentage 
p>olnts.  as  the  fcdloiring  table  shows: 
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Note  that  the  Gallup  poll  estimate  was 
more  Democratic  than  the  vote  in  three  e.ec- 
tlons — 1950,  195-'.  and  ij,l>S:  more  Republican 
in  two  elections — 19.".4  and  1958 

lu  tlve  seven  nM,.kM.iii  elections  up  tc  and 
Inclndlrg  1BI8  the  average  error  was  3  b 
peicentave  px)lnts 

If  you  take  all  12  national  elections — every 
ejection  fince  we  started  In  1930 — the  average 
deviation   would    be   3   percentage   points. 

In  close  eleciiiins  even  a  small  marsin  cf 
error  could  obviously  put  a  poll  on  the  wrong 
side 

(11)  How  do  you  account  for  the  apparent 
wide  Inaccuracies  occurlng  In  polls  from  time 
to  tin.e  6U' h  as  In  the  1948  Preyider.tlal 
elec'ion,  and  th»  recent  Brii;.'=h  eiecilcn? 

The  1948  election  was  the  only  time  In  12 
national  electl  ns  that  we  had  the  wrong 
party  or  candidate  winnlnp — and  our  devia- 
tion In  this  election  was  actually  les.«  than  In 
the  1936  election  In  1942  we  were  en  the 
wfone  side  In  the  total  pcpulhj  vote  but  we 
h.^d  the  ri;j:ht  party  winning  In  l&4e  the 
deviation  wa*  4  5  percent,  lu  1936  it  wa£  6  8 
p>ercentage  points, 

A  whole  book  was  written  on  the  1948  elec- 
tion, based  up^n  the  poptmortem  oonduct.ed 
by  the  Social  Research  Council,  Chiefly  the 
error  was  due  to  the  failure  to  poll  up  to  the 
end  of  the  election.  The  drop  in  farm  prices 
a  f>  w  oays  bclore  the  eiectli  n  twitched 
enough  doubtful  voters  to  the  Truman 
column  to  bring  lilm  victory. 

PolMnp  procedure?  are  Improving  year  by 
year  a,"  the  record  cited  above  sh'^ws  That 
doesn't  mean  that  we  have  all  the  problems 
solved  Jet  planes  are  vastly  superior  to  the 
airplanes  of  i5  years  ago,  bat  that  doesn't 
niean  that  from  time  to  time  they  won't 
crash   to  earth. 

Briti.sh  pollf  do  not  follow  our  procedures. 
nor  h,ive  they  had  the  experience  that  we 
have  Even  so.  their  record  in  the  recent 
election  was  far  better  than  was  reported  In 
the  pwess  The  organization  affiliated  with 
us.  tlie  British  Institute  of  Public  Opinion, 
provided  a  full  and  detailed  report  the  day 
before  the  election  in  the  London  News 
Chronicle  which  either  escaped  the  attention 
of  correspondents  or  was  Ignored.  It  showed 
the  Conservatives  winning  by  a  good  margin, 
and  iiTiXii  the  doubtful  Toters  turning  to  ttis 
ri«ht. 


But  we  have  come  to  expect  pretty  rough 
tre«tment  fmm  the  press  When  we  are 
right  we  are  Ignored;  when  we  are  slightly  off 
the  beam  we  are  castigated. 

( 12 1  D.stlngulshed  from  the  objective  of 
reflecting  public  t  pinion,  to  what  degree  do 
you  think  the  published  resulu  of  poUs  also 
actually   influence  public  opinion? 

There  Is  a  mountain  of  evidence  to  show 
that  polls  do  not  Influence  public  opinion. 
The  New  York  Times,  after  the  1948  elec- 
tion, concluded  that  one  caisualty  of  that 
election  was  the  so-called  bandwagon  theory. 
Every  pall,  every  Washington  correspondent 
said  th.~.t  Dcwcy  would  win.  If  the  desire 
to  be  with  the  winner  had  operated,  then 
Dewey  would  have  won  by  the  greatest 
majority  of  this  century. 

In  primaries  the  same  Is  true.  Dewey  •was 
miles  ahead  of  Wlllkle  In  the  pells  for  the 
GOP  nomination  In  1940  right  up  to  conven- 
tion time.  Ttie  convention  picked  Wlllkle. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion in  1952  Kefauver  won  moet  of  the 
primaries  and  was  ahead  m  the  polls  up  to 
convention  time. 

From  the  time  the  Gallup  poll  started  In 
1935.  we  have  always  regarded  ctirselveg  as 
factfinders — or  In  a  sense,  as  scorekeepers. 
We  have  no  Interest  in  parties,  candidates, 
or  legislation  apart  from  reporting  the  pub- 
lic's views  on  these  political  matters. 

We  note  that  more  and  more  candidates 
and  groups  wlthm  the  major  prtrties  are 
making  use  of  sampling  survey  methods. 
Some  of  the  best  polling  In  America  is  being 
done  at  the  State  level  in  such  States  as 
Minnesota.  California  Iowa,  etc.,  and  by  the 
newspapers  in  these  States.  The  same  basic 
sampling  survey  methods  which  we  use  are 
now  being  employed  on  a  regular  basis  In 
every  major  democracy  of  the  world 

Naturally.  I  am  a  prejudiced  witness,  but 
no  less  a  person  than  Prof  Sam  Efufler  of 
Harvard  has  stated  that  modern  polling  con- 
stitutes the  "mo6t  useful  Instrument  of 
democracy  ever  devised." 
Sincerely. 

Gbofgi  Gallttp. 

I  have  not  yet  heard  Irom  Mr.  Sam 

Lubell. 

From  my  limited  study,  one  of  the 
basic  problems  with  polls  arises  from  the 
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nature  of  the  sample.    It  will  be  noted 
that  Dr.  Gallup  says: 

Our  national  sampling  unit  U  nuule  up  ot 
1,500  aduiU. 

Percentagewise,  this  is  only  thirteen 
ten-thousandths  of  1  percent  of  the  adult 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  To  look  at 
it  another  way,  this  Is  equivalent  to  se- 
lecting at  random  approximately  one 
person  in  every  third  county  m  Tennes- 
see. Yet  by  this  method  Dr.  Gallup  pro- 
PHDses  to  tell  us  what  prospective  candi- 
date is  favored  by  the  women  voters,  the 
men  voters,  the  young  voters,  the  old 
voters,  the  social  security  recipients,  the 
drys  and  wets. 

Moreover.  Dr.  Gallup,  in  his  booklet 
entitled  "The  Story  Behind  the  Gallup 
Poll."  claims  to  have  missed  one  land- 
mark in  American  elections — the  hiscoric 
Truman  vote  in  1948 — by  only  5.4  per- 
cent. Even  that  great  an  error  would 
render  the  poll  valueless,  but  I  w.sh  to 
point  out  that  President  Truman  re- 
ceived 49.9  percent  of  the  popular  vote 
Instead  of  the  44.5  percent  Dr.  Galiup 
had  predicted.  Percentacewi.se.  the 
margin  of  error  on  the  Truman  vote  was 
actually  12  percent — 5  4  divided  by  44  5. 

In  the  next  national  election,  in  1952. 
Dr.  Gallup  predicted  51  percent  for 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  Since  Ei.sen- 
hower  received  55.4  percent  of  the  vote. 
Dr.  Gallup  calls  this  a  4  4-percent  error. 
Even  that  would  be  a  glaring  error,  but  it 
is  actually  an  8  6-percent  error — 4  4  di- 
vided by  51,  Returning  once  a?ain  to 
the  1948  election,  a  40-percpnt  prror  on 
the  prediction  in  connection  with  the 
Wallace  vote  was  turned  into  an  error 
by  the  Gallup  computation  method  of 
only  1,6  percent  by  subtracting  the  ac- 
tual 2.4  percent  from  the  predicted  4  per- 
cent. Actually,  as  I  have  said,  it  was  a 
40-percent  error. 

After  the  elections  In  Gr^'at  Britain 
last  fall,  political  observers  there  rai.^ed 
questions  concerning  public  opinion  polls 
Many  people  in  our  country  are  rai.sm^ 
questions  about  so-called  public  opinion 
polls.  Immediately  before  election  day, 
most  British  p>olls  gave  the  Conservatr.es 
only  the  slimmest  of  leads  Tlie  re.=;ult, 
however,  was  an  impressive  Conservative 
victory  over  the  Labor  and  Liberal  Par- 
ties, pointing  to  a  wide  margin  of  error  in 
the  forecasts. 

Durmg  the  last  20  years,  beginning 
with  Willkie  in  1940.  no  major  losing 
candidate  has  received  less  th.an  40  per- 
cent of  the  popular  vote  Thus,  by 
crowding  the  50-percent  mark — a  habit 
with  pollsters  as  election  time  ap- 
proaches— a  poll  can  never,  according  to 
Dr.  Gallup's  method  of  percentage  pomt 
calculation,  be  wrong  by  more  than  10 
percent — but  the  rest  of  the  world  can 
be  100  percent  wrong. 

Let  me  repeat  the  ninth  question  in  my 
letter: 

(9  I  Do  you  consider  polla  on  presidential 
candidates  a  mesisure  of  popular  support? 
Or  in  your  opinion  Is  It  a  reflection  of  fa- 
miliarity with  a  nan\e  or  namea.  or  la  it  a 
f;  vorabie  or  unfavorable  reaction  to  a  name 
or  names? 

In  reply  to  this  Mr.  Roper  sayst 

It  Is  certainly  much  more  a  reflection  of 
a  familiarity  with  namea  than  anything 
else^-untU    after    the    campaign    Itaelf    haa 

.started. 


In  an  effort  to  test  polls  and  polling: 
methods.  Ave  people  from  my  stair  gave 
a  Saturday  of  their  time  and  conducted 
a  poll  of  the  city  of  Washington,  using 
an  exact  duplicate  of  Dr.  Gallups  poll 
card  except  that  we  supplied  the  namea 
of  the  persons  on  the  card.  They  fol- 
lowed as  best  they  could  a  scientific 
method,  except  that  on  the  basis  of  Dr 
Gallup'.s  standard  sample,  they  polled 
about  18  times  as  many  as  Dr,  Galiup 
would  have  normally  allotted  to  an  area 
with  the  population  of  the  District  of  Co- 
l:-imbia.  We  chose  Saturday  because  this 
was  a  time  when  it  could  be  expected 
that  men  as  well  as  women  would  bf  at 
their  hom?.s 

Those  polled  were  given  a  choice  of 
cards  markf^d  either  Republican  or  Dem- 
ocratic and  if  a  respondent  'f^cvf  an  in- 
dependent, he  wa.s  given  a  Dem^K-ratic 
card  to  mark.  In  a  total  sample  of  182 
participant.s.  120  took  Democratic  cards 
and  62  selected  Republican  cards 

For  the  purposes  of  this  experiment. 
the  Demociaiic  card  contained  the  fol- 
lowing  names,   in  the  order   listed. 

1  A:i?n  Dn^es 

2  Joh".  U   Ei.sP!:hower. 

3  H^i'-iert  Humphrey. 

4  Lyi;don  Johnson. 

5  Thuniiis  Jeflerson  Jones. 

6  John  P  Kennedy. 

7  Franklin  D  Roosevelt.  Jr. 
8.  Adlal  Stevenson. 

9    Stuart  Symington. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr  KUCHKL  Was  that  In  the  order 
of  preference  which  the  Senator  has 
read'' 

Mr  GORE.  In  the  order  of  whose 
preference .' 

Mr  KUCHEL.  The  prefer»^nce  of  those 
who  mu'ht  iiavp  so  indicated. 

Mr  GORE  I  shall  give  the  results  of 
the  poi;  in  just  a  moment.  I  appreciate 
the  Senator  s  attention.  I  will  give  the 
results  in  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  appreciate  that  I 
imagine  that  the  othfr  part  is  ours  for 
the  a-kirii;  at  somp  subsequent  time. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  .shall  refer  to  that  ;n  a 
moment,  too 

All  four  major  geographic  divisions  of 
Washin£;ton  were  polled,  generally  on 
the  ba  IS  of  their  proportionate  popula- 
tion. Of  those  takinc  a  Democratic  card, 
25  percent  listed  either  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  Jr  .  or  John  D  Eisenhower  as 
their  preferi'nce  for  either  first  or  second 
place.  That  was  on  the  Democrat. c 
ticket. 

The  results  In  Southwest  Wa.shmg- 
ton — the  first  area  polled — were  even 
more  striking  Since  this  is  the  smallest 
geographical  division,  the  sample  used 
there  was  the  smallest  taken.  Here  John 
D.  Eisenhower  ran  second  for  the  Demo- 
cratic presidential  nomination,  being 
nosed  out  of  a  tie  by  only  one  ballot. 
Of  the  22  persons  responding  to  the 
Democratic  card  6,  or  27  percent  chose 
the  familiar  Eisenhower  name  as  either 
their  first  or  second  choice.  The  son, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Jr..  of  a  former 
famous  President,  however,  topped  hira 
in  total  first  and  second  place  selection* 
by  getting  9  votes,  or  41  percent. 


Since  names  of  several  of  my  col- 
leagues were  included.  I  will  not  go  fur- 
ther in  announcing  the  results  of  thl.s 
trial  heat  in  the  inlfrest  of  comity  in 
the  Senate.  Moreover,  1  would  not  want 
to  risk  the  po.s.'^iDiiity  of  innuencmg  any- 
one by  revealing  the  results  at  this  time. 

In  the  Augu.'-t  9.  iy')9.  i.s.sue  of  the 
New  York  Times  there  ftpf">earpd  an  ar- 
ticle written  by  Mr  Homer  Pigart  con- 
cerning a  poll  that  was  conducted  by  a 
columnist  for  the  Lo.s  An>;eles  Mirror- 
News  1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
portion  of  the  article  may  be  printed  in 
the  RernRD  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Setting  himself  up  a«  a  Loa  Ajigel<>«  Sur- 
vey Institute.  Mr  Coates  called  150  names 
at  random  from  the  telephone  book  »tnd 
a«ked:  "Do  you  think  the  Mann  Act  deters 
or  heipe  the  cause  of  organized  labor — and 
If  you  feel  It  deters  would  you  vote  for  lu 
repeal?" 

ICoat  of  Mr  Coat*«'  respondents  were 
women.  Only  12  percent  of  them  Identified 
the  Mann  Act  for  what  It  la  The  Federal 
white  slave  trafllc  law  that  furblds  U-an8p«.>rt- 
Ing  women  acrosa  a  State  line  for  immoral 
purposes. 

Thirty-eight  percent  of  the  housewives  fa- 
vored repeal  of  the  Mann  Act.  Ten  percent 
opposed 

"Were  strictly  against  that  act  In  our 
family."  one  lady  said 

"It  certainly  shouldn't  be  repealed."  eald 
another  "Hoffa  gets  away  with  too  much 
as  It  Is  •• 

Oovernor  Rockefeller,  should  he  despair 
of  the  nonratlonal  behavior  of  Americans,  as 
reflected  In  the  November  polls,  might  recall 
Lord  Bryce's  dictum  that  public  opinion  la 
"a  congeries  of  all  aorta  of  discrepant  no- 
tions, beliefs,  fancies,  prejudices,  aspiration*. 
It  la  confused.  Incoherent,  amorphous,  vary- 
ing from  day  to  day  and  week  to  week  " 

Mr  GORE  Mr  President,  I  have 
misgivings  about  certain  other  aspects 
of  political  polls,  as  Indicated  in  my  let- 
ter, but  I  shall  not  take  the  time  nec- 
essary to  cover  them  now.  My  purpose 
today  is  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  others  throughout  the  coun- 
try who  may  read  the  CoNr.RESsii  nvl 
Record,  the  fact  that  ^x-iU.s  mav  be  i?ros.s- 
ly  mi.sleading  and  that  their  value,  if 
any.  Is  dubious,  indeed  As  I  have  stated, 
I  feel  that  In  some  instances  the  in- 
fluence of  polls  may  render  a  di.sservice 
to  the  public,  and  I  intend  to  look  fur- 
ther into  the  matter 

I  have  as  much  confidence  In  my  own 
gue.s.s  of  thf  outcome  of  the  1960  presi- 
dential election  as  I  have  in  Dr  Gallup's 
so-called  scientific  estimate  Indeed, 
my  own  gue.ss  has  t)een  better  than  his 
estimate  in  several  of  our  recent  elec- 
tions 

To  demonstrate  my  .ilnceritv.  I  am 
preparexl  to  deposit  with  the  Strretary 
of  the  Senate  at  the  time  Dr.  Gallup  pub- 
lishes his  last  poll  or  prediction  preced- 
ing the  election  a  .sealed  envelope  con- 
taining my  own  guess  of  the  percentage 
of  votes  that  each  of  the  major  candi- 
dates will  receive  in  the  1960  pre.sidenlial 
contest.  I  have  written  Dr  Gall  ip  that 
if  my  guess  is  not  as  accurate  as  his  per- 
centate  fitrare  o.stimate.  I  will  give  him 
a  naturally  polled  registered  Angus  calf, 
male  or  female,  as  he  might  choose,  pro- 
vided he  will  conduct  In  the  near  fu- 
ture one  of  his  trial  rung  fur  President 
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with  his  select  1,500.  uMnc  the  following 
names  in  this  order:  Pi.-st    Franklin  D 
Roosevelt,     Jr  ;      second.     Richard     M 
Nixon;  third,  John  D    E».seiihower,  and 
publish  the  re.sulls  tl^ereof 

ALASKA    SHIP    FREIGHT    RATE 
INCREASE 

Mr  BARTLETT  Mr  President  .sev- 
eral timf's  m  the  past  month  both  my 
distinnui.'.hed  colleague  from  .Maska  Mr 
GRi'ENiNG  and  I  have  prntpsted  the  ac- 
tion of  thi'  Fediral  Maritime  Board  in 
regard  to  its  arbitrary  pranting  of  a 
freight  rate  mcrea.sr  lo  ship  cai  riers  to 
Ala.ska 

Thl.s  action  wa.s  taken  by  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board  over  strong  protests  by 
the  Ala.ska  cont-ressional  delegation,  the 
Governor  of  Alaska,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, labor  organizations,  and  individ- 
uaLs 

But  Mr  President,  our  pleas  reached 
draf  ear.s  It  is  true  that  a  hearing  on 
the  rate  incrr-a-sf  uill  be  held:  it  Is  like- 
wise true  that  if  the  Board  rules  acainst 
the  maritime  carriers  there  is  no  way  in 
the  world  by  wh.ich  compen.sation  may 
be  paid  thr  ultimate  cun-sumers.  The  in- 
crease, held  now  in  escrow,  will  go  to 
the  shippers,  not  to  those  who  have  paid 
all  or  most  of  the  added  bill  That  is 
a  principal  reason  why,  Mr  President, 
wp  .so  stroru^ly  urged  the  membf^rs  of  the 
Board  to  su.<:pend  the  rate  increase. 

The  Fedf'ral  Maritime  Board  is  well 
aware  of  thiS  Mr  President  It  i.s  my 
opinion  that  the  will  of  the  people  should 
come  first  and  the  wishes  of  industry 
w'cond  I  wLsh  to  call  attention  of  the 
Srnatc  to  an  opinion  of  the  U  S  Court 
of  -Appeals  for  the  Di.stnct  of  Columbia 
which  testifies  to  that  very  thought 

Mr  Pre<-ident,  la.st  Thur.sday  the  thror 
learned  justices  of  the  court  of  appeal.s 
in  handing  down  a  dpci.sion  vacating  the 
judgment  of  the  FtMleral  Maritime  Board 
stated  positively  what  Senator  Gfifn- 
ING  and  I  have  been  cont^ndinn  for  sev- 
eral weeks— that  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board  takes  arbitra.'^-  action  favoring  the 
major  e.stabli.shed   .shipping   lines 

TTie  ca.^e  I  ani  referring  to  is  one  that 
the  Maritime  Bowrd  decided  in  favor  of 
a  maior  .shipping  line  to  Hawaii  the  Mat- 
snn  Navigation  Co  The  Board  in  their 
decision  decided  that  Mat«)n.  who  car- 
ries approximately  98  percent  of  the 
cargo  on  the  California-Hawaii  run 
could  continue  it.s  monopoly  and  that 
another  .sniallt-r  competitor.  Pacific  Par 
East  Line  Inc  ,  could  not  enter  into  the 
lucrative  tiade  becau.se  the  smaller  com- 
pany would  offer  unfair  competition  to 
the  riant  of  the  trade 

Th.s  I  or.er  as  a  typical  example  of  the 
reasoning  of  the  Federal  Ma.ntime 
Board  Further  evidence  i.*;  in  the 
opinion  of  the  court  of  appeals  which 
said  in  part 

The  Boa:d  practically  equated  unfair 
competltUn  with  pfTer'ive  con. petition.  Bvit 
what  Is  bad  for  Mats«>n  is  not  necessarily  bad 
lor  the  conn  ;ry 

In  addition  the  court  of  api>eals  made 
this  follo^Mng  Rugeestion  to  the  Man- 
time  Board,  "The  Board  should,  at  least, 
make  the  t)asis  of  its  action  reasonably 
clear." 


In  ruliiv  against  the  Board,  the  court 
of  appeals  ordered  that  the  judgment  be 
vacated  and  ordered  the  case  to  be  re- 
minded for  further  proceedings  by  the 
Boiird  limited  to  the  question  whether 
Pacific  Far  Ea-st  Line,  Inc  ,  entry  into 
the  trade  would  be  'prejudicial  to  tiie 
objects  and  ptilicy  of  the  act.  "  The  act 
refeiTed  to.  Mr  Pre.'^ident.  is  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936. 

Ihis.  Mr  President,  is  the  very  basis 
for  our  difTerences  with  the  Fede:al 
Maritime  Board.  The  reason  for  the 
Board's  action  in  granting  that  freight 
rate  increase  to  the  Alaska  Sleam.'-hip 
Co.  and  other  Alaska  carner.s  is 
not,  and  has  not  been  made  reasonably 
clear  to  us.  The  Board  only  justified 
its  position  by  stating,  "It  wouldn't  be 
fair  to  the  steamship  companies  not  to 
grant  the  increase."  But  I  am  more  in- 
terested in  the  fairness  to  the  people  of 
Ala-ska  than  to  industry-. 

We  are  aware  that  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Board  will  grant  us  a  hearing. 
which  in  effect  will  be  "our  day  in  court," 
but  is  it  justice  to  have  a  day  in  court 
after  the  knot  has  been  tied  around 
one's  neck  and  the  trapdoor  sprung? 
The  little  man  in  our  State  will  be  sub- 
jected to  stranding  by  this  yoke  of  in- 
justice before  the  hearing  is  held,  which. 
in  all  fairness,  should  have  come  before 
the  freight  rate  increase  was  granted. 


NATIONAL  D.".FT^N-^E  SECUmiTY 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  DODD  Mr  President,  lef-islation 
to  restore  the  elTectivene.ss  and  define  the 
status  of  the  national  defen.se  .security 
proeram  is  urgently  needed  For  this 
reason.  I  hope  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity Sut)committee  will  act  promptly 
on  Representative  Walters  bill.  H.R. 
8121.  which  pa.ssed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives recently.  I  shall  personally 
do  what  I  can  to  speed  up  such  action, 
and  to  secure  prompt  action  by  the  full 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  by  the 
Senate  itself. 

This  bill  seeks  to  accomplish  what  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stales  said 
Congress  had  failed  to  do:  that  is,  to  au- 
thorize a  security  program  among  na- 
tional defense  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors and  their  employees,  involving 
proper  protection  for  security  infoiTna- 
lion 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
Greene  ca.se.  in  June  1959.  had  the  effect 
of  invalidating  the  whole  industrial  se- 
curity program  of  the  Department  of 
Delen.se,  on  the  broad  ground  that 
neither  the  President  nor  the  Congress 
had  authorized  the  program  and  the  pro- 
cedures involved 

In  the  months  intervening  since  the 
Greene  decision  was  handed  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Piesident  has  not 
taken  action  along  the  lines  suggested  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  It  is,  therefore, 
more  than  ever  imperative  that  the  Con- 
gre.ss  should  do  so 

A.<^  Mr  Justice  Clark  pointed  out  in  his 
dissenting  opinion  in  the  Greene  case : 

Surely  one  does  not  have  a  constitutional 
right  U)  have  access  to  the  Goveriuneut  b 
military  secrets. 


A.S  Mr  Justice  Clark  further  declared: 

If  access  to  it.s  secrete  is  grsnted  by  the 
Gjverr.nie::t  It  is  enilre'y  permissive  and 
may  be  re%  uked  at  any  time. 

The  opinion  of  the  ma.iority  of  the 
Court  in  the  Greene  case  did  not  ne^a- 
t:ve  this  view,  but  turned  on  what  the 
Court  found  to  be  a  lack  of  either  Presi- 
dential cr  ccn.'rressional  authority  for  the 
program  and  the  procedures  it  invciv^'d. 

For  more  than  6  months  there  has  been 
no  elTecLve  or  enforceable  industrial 
security  program  Recent  indications 
that  the  administration  wa.>-  considering 
t.he  issuance  of  an  Executive  order  on 
this  subject  provoked  a  storm  cf  pro- 
tests from  those  who  feel  that  .security 
programs  are  neither  necessary  nor 
desirable;  and  it  seems  clear  that  if  any- 
thing efTertive  is  to  be  done  about  this 
matter,  Congress  will  have  to  do  it. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  statement  to 
endorse  specifically  the  exact  language 
of  Representative  W.ilter's  bill,  although 
the  bill  appears  upon  first  exannnation 
to  be  well  drafted.  It  may  be  that  the 
Senate  committee  will  wish  to  recom- 
mend somewhat  different  language.  I 
want  to  see  enacted  the  best  languase 
F>ossible  consistent  with  both  the  right 
of  the  Nation  to  prot-ect  its  defense 
secrets,  and  the  desirability  of  protecting 
national  defen.se  contractors  and  their 
employees  to  the  absolute  maximum  con- 
sistent with  this  national  right.  What 
IS  important  is  not  particular  phrase- 
ology, but  that  action  should  be  taken 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  send  to 
the  President  speedily,  legislation  which 
will  provid?  for  an  effective  industrial 
security  program.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
Walter  bill  be  print.ed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

Be  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Housie  of 
Rcpraentativef  of  the  Uv\ted  States  of 
America  iri  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of  1950 
(64  St;\t  987 1  Is  amended  by  Inserting  im- 
mediately after  section  5  the  following  new 
section 

"Industrial  Personnel  Security  Review 
"Sec  5A  The  Secretary  of  Defense  U  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  vinlform  standards  and 
criteria  for  determining  the  eUglbllity  for 
access  to  classified  defense  information  of 
( 1 1  any  person  who  has  a  contract  with  a 
military  department.  (2'  any  person  who  has 
a  subctjntract  of  such  contract,  and  i3i  any 
employee  of  any  such  person  The  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  the  administrative  proce- 
dures ^'overning  the  disposition  of  all  cases 
in  which  eiiglbUity  for  access  to  classified 
defense  infornration  has  been  denied,  sus- 
pended, or  revoked.  Any  administrative 
procedures  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  designed  to  protect 
from  disclosure  ail  information  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Secretary.  wou:d  affect 
the  national  security  safety  or  public  in- 
terest, or  would  tend  to  compromise  inves- 
tigative  sources    or    Investigative    methods." 


I 


I 
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LINCOLN'S  INNER   SPIRIT  WAS   HIS 
STRENGTH 

Mr    KUCHEL.     Mr.    President,    this 
week  .Americans  celebrate  the  birthday 
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of  Abraham  Lincoln,  savior  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union,  emancipator  of  a  race  of  peo- 
ple. His  birthday  coincides  with  the 
centennial  of  hi»  nomination  and  elec- 
tion as  our  Nation's  President. 

Bom  of  a  poor  and  lowly  family,  his 
was  a  life  of  hardship  and  struggle,  and 
or  his  triumphs  over  them  to  become,  at 
last,  our  country's  Chief  Executive,  and 
then  to  live  eternally  in  history  as  an  in- 
spiration for  all  who  love  freedom  and 
who  pray  for  its  survival  for  all  man- 
kind. 

"His  life,"  says  William  Henry  Cham- 
berUn,  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
February  9,  1960.  "remains  one  of  the 
m.ost  inspiring  evidences  that  the  inner 
man,  the  individual  spirit,  is  far  more 
important  than  the  environment,  which 
may  break  a  weaker  character  wh:le  it 
spurs  on  a  stronger  to  ever  greater 
achievement." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlin,  entitled  "Mr.  Lincoln — Inner 
Spirit  Was  His  Strength."  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  FIecord. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Lincqlk — Imner  Spixit  Was  His 

Strength 

(By  WlUlajn  Henry  Chamber Un) 

Lincoln's  birthday  this  year  coincides  with 
the  centenary  of  his  nomination  and  elec- 
tion as  President  after  one  r-.j  the  bitterest 
and  most  important  campaigns  in  American 
political  history.  It  la  almost  exactly  100 
years  since  Lincoln,  then  a  candidate  for  the 
Republican  nomination.  In  his  C'Doper  Union 
speech  offered  this  prescient  cnmmen'^ary  on 
what  hla  later  Secretary  of  State,  W.lUam 
Seward,  <teflcribed  sls  the  Irrepressible  con- 
flict: 

"All  they  [the  southerner?!  ask,  we  could 
readily  grant,  if  we  thou^nt  slavery  right;  all 
we  ask.  they  could  as  readily  grant,  if  they 
thought  It  wrong.  Their  thinking  it  right 
and  our  thinking  It  wron.g  is  the  precise  fact 
upon  which  depends  the  whole  controversy  " 

Here.  In  brief  summarT.  was  the  rock  on 
which  all  efforts  for  compromise  and  accom- 
modation foundered  Not  that  Lincoln,  if  his 
hand  had  not  been  forced  by  secessi  >n.  would 
have  tried  to  abolish  slavery  In  the  States 
where  It  was  legally  established  For  this,  as 
he  repeatedly  stated,  there  would  have  been 
no  warrant  in  the  Constitution. 

Even  after  the  war  was  well  under  way 
he  discouraged  radical  abolitionists  like  J^ha 
C.  Fremont  and  on  one  occasion,  to  the 
chagrin  and  disappointment  of  root-and- 
branch  and  antlslavery  crusaders,  he  de- 
clared that  his  primary  cbjective  was  to 
•ave  the  Union,  that,  for  this  objective,  ha 
was  willing  to  free  all  the  slaves,  none  of 
the  slaves,  or  part  of  the  slaves. 

I  THI  DEMOCRATIC  SPIST 

But,  like  the  young  Republican  Party 
Which  chose  him  as  its  standard  bearer  at 
Its  Chicago  convention  in  Miy  1860  he  wis 
eommitted  to  the  containment  of  slavery 
Within  the  area  where  it  prevailed  The 
more  extreme  spokesmen  of  the  South  on 
the  other  hand,  were  prepared  to  quit  the 
Union  unless  the  protection  of  slavery  was 
assured  for  the  territories  which  were  still 
In  the  early  stages  of  settlement. 

Lincoln  might  not  have  been  elected  and 
the  course  of  U.S.  history  might  have  been 
different  tf  the  rift  that  ultimately  cleft  the 
Nation  for  a  time  into  two  warring  camps 
had  not  split  the  Democratic  Party  In  1860. 
For  more  than  a  generation  the  Dem  ^crata 
had  been  the  majority  party.     Since  the  time 
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of  Andrew  Jacksott.  the  naara  oonjervative 
opponents  of  the  DoaiocrMa.  Ute  Whig^,  had 

won  only  two  preBldeutlai  eiectioua.  boUi 
tlcaes  with  a  m.Uitary  Qj^ure. 

But  two  Democratic  ticket*,  a  northern 
headed  by  Douglas,  a  southern  headed  by 
Breckenrldge.  were  presented  to  the  roters 
in  1880:  there  was  still  a  fourth  «r»^up,  the 
Cormtltutloual  Union.  In  the  fteid.  which  won 
the  electoral  yotes  of  Virginia.  Kentucky, 
and  Tennessee  Helped  by  this  divided  op- 
position. Lincoln  g  Bepubllcan  Party,  which 
had  abs  rbed  moat  of  the  old  Whig  voters, 
along  with  the  more  strongly  antl-slavery 
Dem'^cnits.  made  almost  a  clean  sweep  of 
t^he  Nirthern  States  and  gained  a  majority 
In  the  electoral  ccllege,  althouKh  Lincoln 
won  only  ah ;ut  40  percent  of  the  p^'pular 
vote. 

So  Abraham  Lincoln,  son  -if  an  illiterate 
frontiersman,  not  so  long  ag'i  an  obscure 
county  lawyer,  bec;ime  the  Chief  Executive 
charg'-d  to  see  the  American  Fiepubllc 
throtigh  the  one  ereat  internal  crisis  of  its 
career,  a  crisis  that  was  not  ended  until 
the  weaker  side,  after  fighting  to  the  last 
limit  of  p'368ible  resistance,  was  cru.«hed  at 
a  fearful  ■  jst  m  bicxxl  and  trea.sure,  of  broicen 
lives  and  dev.istated  areas  LliJCi>;n  a  fuU 
stature  has  g:  j-xu  in  America  ai.d  abr<  ad 
during  the  century  that  elapsed  since  his 
election  And  this  is  partly  a  rtflec'ion  of 
the  fact  that  Lincoln  unmL^t.-vkably  grew  In 
heart  ar.d  m;nd  under  the  pressure  of  the 
challenges  which  he  f;iced. 

FACT    A.ND    roUtLT.RK 

.*3  With  every  national  hero,  there  is  an 
element  of  folklore  about  Lincoln.  Tet  the 
simple  truth  of  his  career  needs  no  gtldlrg. 

Thr\t  Lincoln  emerged  fr  .m  this  rough 
frontier  cabin  life,  with  ra.jst  rudimentary 
schCH^llng  to  b«'come.  first,  a  1  r.i;  pditical 
figure  ar.d  succcs^-fu:  Ia»-yer,  th<^n  ■  r.e  i^f 
Americas  greatest  Presidents,  is  a  etrlkli.tc 
proc.f  of  the  possibilities  of  •government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people  ' 
Lincoln  win  always  be  one  of  the  noblest 
vindications  of  the  positive  side  of  demo- 
cratic philosophy— that  none  Is  barred  by 
initial  h.ardshlp  and  poverty  from  filling  wfh 
honor  the  highest  office  in  the  land 

Wlt.'-iout  visual  aids  jr  the  supposed  bene- 
fits of  mixlern  ped.i^oey,  Lincoln,  by  the 
simple  procefs  of  hard  reading  of  a  few  great 
masterpieces,  achieved  a  llUTary  stvie  that 
In  dignity  and  pathos  and  measured  r;u\ei.c« 
surp.issed  that  L,f  the  men  '.A  his  time  who 
were  trained  in  American  and  foreign  col- 
leges and   universities. 

His  life  remains  one  of  the  most  Inspiring 
evidences  that  the  inner  m.an.  the  individual 
spirl':,  is  far  more  important  than  tbe  en- 
vironmer;t.  which  may  break  a  weaker  char- 
acter while  it  spurs  on  a  stronger  to  e, er 
greater   achievement. 


STABILIZATION  OP  PRICE  SUPPORT 
OP  TOB.^CCO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  morning  bu.s.ness  concludt'd':' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoDD  in  the  chair).  Is  there  further 
momin?  bu.sine.ss?  If  not,  morning  busi- 
ness IS  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  aside,  and  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No  1110.  Senate  bill  2845.  and 
that  that  bill  be  made  the  pending  bui>i- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The    LrcISL.^TIVl:    Clehk.     A    bill     (S 
2845^    to  stabilize  the  price  support  of 
tobacco. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection,    ttie    requp.st    of    the 
from  Monta/.a  is  ft^'re•■d  to. 


Without 
Senator 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— ORDER 
FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  AM. 
MON'DAY.    FEBRUAiiY    15 

Mr  MANSP^I EI.D  Mr  President,  it  is 
luo  irniaLive  c^jriclusion  (tl  Uie  leader- 
ship that  tlie  first  ordt-r  of  bu*ines«  fol- 
lowing Liie  morninK  hour  on  Monday  wiU 
be  the  ponding  bill.  S  2846  to  .stftbiLue 
tiie  price  support  of  tobacco.  It  l.s  hopt>d 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  take  action 
on  the  pollution  control  conference  re- 
port, which  is,  of  course,  a  privilf^ed 
matter. 

It  is  expected  that  sometime  shortly 
thereafter  the  SeuaU'  a  ill  t>e  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be^in  the  discussion  of  proposed 
legislation  afTccting  civ.l  ru'hLs 

Mr.  President.  I  a&k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  concludes  lU 
bu-smc-^s  today  it  adjourn  until  11  o'clock 
am  on  M'lr'.day  next 

'I'r.p  F'RESIDING  OFFICER.  'With- 
out. uLjixlion.  it  Ls  so  oruert'd- 


CONTROL  OF  NUCLEAR  TESTS 

Mr.    MANSFIELD      Mr.    President.    I 

have  just  If-amed  of  the  Presidents  new 
plan  for  cuibin><  dav.-ierou."?  nuclear  testa. 
His  plan,  which  reflects  the  advance 
thmking  of  the  di<;tini:uLshed  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr  Gore)  and  U\e  bril- 
hant  youn«  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr. 
Church!  on  this  problr-m.  is  one  which 
should  bring  a  warm  and  in.<tantaneoii8 
respon.se  from  the  poopips  of  the  world. 
I  commend  the  President  for  rrcomizing 
the  univeisal  fears  of  radioactive  death 
which  certain  nuclear  to-^Ls  have  aroused, 
and  for  setting  forth  a  reasonable  plan 
for  puttmt;  them  to  rest 

The  junuir  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Chvrch  ;  lias  applied  himself  diligently 
from  the  time  he  came  to  the  Senate  to 
tile  grave  problem  of  meatungful  dis- 
armament in  the  world  today  He  has 
recoKi.ized  the  criucal  importaricc  of  the 
negotiations  at  Geneva  as  a  first  step 
on  that  lon«.  hard  road. 

Last  year,  when  tne  negotiations  at 
Geneva  appeared  to  have  been  at  a  stale- 
mate, he  wrote  to  the  tiien  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  State  Herter  nutlinirig  a  pro;iosal 
for  an  atmospheric  test  Lan  which  couid 
take  the  negotiations  off  dead  center  and 
lead  to  some  progress. 

This  letter,  written  op.  February  27, 
1959.  was  revealed  by  him  on  the  Sena- 
ate  floor  on  March  2.  in  an  eloquent 
speech  on  how  much  a  controlled  ces- 
sation of  nuclear  tests  would  afTect  the 
troubled  people  of  the  wo:  id. 

On  April  13.  the  substance  of  the 
Church  proposal  was  ad-pted  as  the  of- 
ficial U.S.  position  by  the  Pres- 
ident in  a  letter  to  Chairman  Kliru- 
slichev. 

Mr.  President,  as  this  year  opened,  the 
negotiations  at  Geneva,  after  heartening 
progress  last  year,  were  again  near  stale- 
mate. Again  tlie  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idiiho  apphed  hunseif  to  the  prob- 
lem and  made  another  recommendation 
to  tlie  Secretary  of  State,  based  upon  the 
developments  In  1959. 
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On  January  8.  1960.  he  outlined  his 
recommendations  in  a  letter  to  Secretary 
of  State  Herter.  and  on  JanuaiT  11  de- 
tailed his  proposal  in  a  speech  on  ihe 
floor  of  the  Senate 

Mr  President,  in  Uie  light  of  the  State 
Drpartment's  relea.se  today  of  the  new 
piopo.sals  made  at  Geneva.  I  think  the 
Recokd  should  carry  Senator  Church  s 
•tatement  of  January  11,  so  that  it  may 
clearly  be  seen  how  closely  the  new  State 
Departmf  nfs  proposals  resemble  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho.  I  ask  unanimou.s  con- 
sent, therefore,  that  the  remarks  of  Sen- 
ator Chuich.  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  or  January  11,  be  printed  at  this 
point  Ln  the  Record 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUowM 

Nrw  PmoF<i8AL  lo  Phevint  a  Deadlock  in  thk 
Geneva   NrrxyriATiuNS 

Mr  Ch' HCH  Mr  President,  tomorrow,  in 
Geneva.  S  *-itzerland,  representatives  of  the 
Dnlled  Su  tes  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
Soviet  Un!"in  will  resume  their  negotiations 
lor  a  treaty  covering  the  controlled  cesFstlon 
of  nuclear  weapons  tests  TTicse  negotiations 
have  been  going  on  with  brief  reocMM  for 
some  14  months  A  treaty  has  not  been 
signed  bu:  significant  advances  toward  a 
treaty  hav<'  been  achieved. 

My  purpose  in  speaking  today  is  to  assess 
the  possibilities  for  a  test  ban  agreement  I 
also  wish  TO  Inform  the  Senate  of  a  proposal 
I  have  mnCe  to  the  Secretary  of  State  regard- 
ing a  jx)s8:ble  way  to  prevent  a  deadlock  in 
the  negotiations. 

We  muft  recall,  before  discussing  the 
details  of  the  nuclear  test  ban  negotiations, 
what  is  their  pur;«o«e?  Why  have  we  been 
laboring  so  long  and  so  patiently  for  an 
agreement' 

nrst  anc  foremost.  I  believe  It  Is  t>ecau8e 
of  the  desire  of  the  United  States  to  make 
concrete  progress  toward  the  goal  of  con- 
trolling and  reducing  the  world  s  armaments 
We  know  that  another  W'^rld  war  would  be 
fought  with  weapons  of  hideous  destructive- 
ness  The  pc«sibility  Is  extremely  slim  that 
ai.y  nation  could  survive  a  nuclear  war  with- 
out large  jKjrtlons  of  its  population  dead, 
maimed,  or  otherwise  afflicted  with  tlie 
scourge  resulting  from  high  doses  of  radio- 
activity 

Knowing  what  another  war  would  be  like. 
the  major  rations  of  the  world  nevertheless. 
continue  to  Invest  something  over  $100 
billion  each  year  in  producing,  developing. 
4lMlC:Tilng.  snd  testing  weapons  of  war 
They  continue  to  produce  these  weapons  be- 
cause the  world  is  divided  into  rival  blocs 
separated  by  distrust,  suspicion,  and  fear 
No  nation  wishes  to  reduce  its  arms  unless 
It  is  convinced  that  Its  rivals  are  also  reduc- 
ing theirs  The  test  ban  negotiations,  there- 
fore, represent  an  effort  V>  make  a  significant 
start  toward  the  eventufil  but  cherished  goal 
that  man  may  live  In  peace  relieved  from  the 
burden  of  expending  vast  sums  and  devoting 
enormous  energies  upon  niiisslve  and  luipro- 
ductlve  armanients 

Another  vitally  imixDrtant  reason  exists 
why  negotl  Ulons  continue  for  an  agreement 
to  end  tes's  of  nuclear  weapons  This  is 
apart  from  the  ne*d  u^  progre^^  toward  effec- 
tive arms  c  jntrol  mea.«iires  As  all  of  \i5  are 
well  aware  nuclear  weapons  tei-ts  prc>duce 
radioactive  fallout  wl.lch  can  result  In  a 
serious  hea.tli  hazard  We  know,  at  the  very 
least,  that  past  tests  have  already  Inflicted 
gene'lc  damage  U[x>n  a  part  of  the  living 
Morally  we  have  no  right  lo  bequeath  dis- 
figurement ufxin  future  generations,  if  this 
can  be  avoided  Moreover  the  hazard  from 
fallo\it  wll.  grow  hs  newc<imers,  like  FYnnce, 
add  their  part  to  the  spread  of  nuclear  tests. 


The  Geneva  test  ban  negotiations.  In  short, 
have  a  dual  function.  If  successful,  they 
start  the  world  a  first  step  along  the  road 
toward  reducing  the  burdens  and  the  dangers 
of  heavy  armaments,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  free  the  wnrld  from  the  health  hazard 
poised  by  further  contamination  from  radio- 
active fallout. 

STATVS    OF    THE    GENrVA    TALKS 

Ti^e  extent  of  proicress  in  the  Geneva  test 
bttn  negotiations  may  be  measured  by  look- 
Injj  at  what  has  been  accomplished  and  what 
remains  undone  Where  are  the  points  of 
agreement  and  where  are  the  points  of 
difTerence'' 

The  three  nuclear  powers  have  agreed  to 
18  parts  of  a  treaty.  Many  of  these  are 
purely  procedural.  Others,  however,  repre- 
sent solid  substantive  accomplishment  tti- 
ward  the  drafting  of  a  successful  and  ade- 
quate treaty 

But  we  must  frankly  admit  that  the  issues 
that  remain  constitute  the  toughest  i<b?ta- 
Cies  to  the  completion  of  a  treaty  Tliese 
Issues  are  primarily  political  although  some 
Important  ones  are  technical. 

Last  February,  in  my  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  I  listed  the  three  main  roadb:  cki 
the  Soviets  were  then  placing  In  the  path  of 
a  treaty : 

1.  TT>ey  were  demanding  a  veto  power 
over  the  operations  of  the  proposed  interna- 
tional control  commission 

2  They  were  insisting  that  the  requisite 
control  posts  be  se!f-o;>eraTed.  that  is  domi- 
nated by  nationals  of  the  countries  within 
which  the  posts  were  located. 

3  They  were  calling  for  complicated  pro- 
cedures that  would  easily  frustrate  prompt 
action  by  the  commission  in  dispatching  In- 
spection teams  to  make  necessary  on-the- 
spot  Investigations  of  subterranean  disturb- 
aaices  suspected  of  being  nuclear  in  nature 
or  of  pre  .enting  these  essential  at-site  In- 
vestigations from  occurring  at  all 

It  Is  gratifying  that  the  Soviet*  have  come 
a  long  way  since  that  time  toward  removing 
the  first  two  of  these  roadblocks  On  a 
number  of  Items,  they  have  receded  from 
their  demands  for  a  vel-o;  on  others  they 
have  made  contingent  offers  to  withdraw  the 
veto  demand. 

On  the  question  of  staffing  the  control 
poets,  the  Soviets  have  offered  to  accept  our 
proposal.  In  the  main,  provided  that  we  ac- 
cept their  offer  on  the  budcet  and  the  com- 
position of  the  control  comml.sslon 

On  the  third  roadblock,  that  of  the  need 
for  a  certain  amount  of  on-site  inspection, 
little  progress  has  been  made  It  was  in 
this  area  of  the  negotiations  that  the  hope 
for  rapid  progress  toward  the  drafting  of  a 
comprehensive  treaty,  that  is  a  treaty  cov- 
ering the  cessation  of  test*  in  a'.l  environ- 
ments, received  a  setback  last  month  A 
technical  worklnp  group  of  scientists  from 
the  USSR.  United  States  and  United  King- 
dom, which  met  to  discuss  the  question  of 
the  detection  and  identification  of  under- 
ground tests,  failed  to  reach  agreement  on 
all  the  items  on  its  agenda  The  purpose 
of  t^e  technical  working  groups  was  three- 
fold: 

1  To  review  all  new  data  reeardinc  the 
detection  and  identification  of  underground 
events; 

2  To  consider  possible  improvements  In 
techniques  and  Instrximentatlon  In  the  con- 
trol sys»em    and 

3  To  deiermlne  the  criteria  by  which  an 
unidentified  event  might  be  selected  by  the 
control  commission  for  on-site  inspection 

Although  the  scientists  did  reach  agree- 
ment on  possible  improvements  In  techniques 
and  ln?trumentatlon.  they  did  not  reach 
agreement  on  the  other  important  questions 
The  scientists,  for  example,  could  not  agree 
en  the  criteria  to  distinguish  earthquakes 
from  explosions  for  the  purpose  of  eliminat- 
ing the  former  as  being  subject  to  Inspection. 


Without  such  criteria  It  Is  difficult  to  see 
how  an  agreement  with  resj)ect  to  on-site  in- 
spections can  be  reached. 

Unfortunately.  It  was  not  only  the  lack  of 
technical  agreement  that  hurt  the  prospects 
for  a  treaty.  The  Soviet  srtentlsts  accused 
their  American  colleagues  of  bad  faith  and 
questioned  their  integrity.  These  unwar- 
ranted accusations  have  added  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  reaching  reasonable  solutions  to 
these  vexing  problems 

PROPOSALS    rOE    CONSroE&ATION 

li  the  scientists  and  the  diplomats  of  the 
three  nuclear  powers  fail  to  reach  agreement 
on  the  question  of  inspection  for  possible 
underground  nuclear  tests,  what  course 
should  the  negotiations  then  follow? 

Of  one  thing  1  am  sure  The  United 
States  cannot  pack  up  its  bags  and  go  home 
without  fi.rs:  exhausting  all  possibilities  for 
agreement  We  must  be  certain  that  if 
failure  comes  the  guilt  must  rest  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  ^ 

Accordingly,  I  have  written  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  outlining  my  views  as  to  the 
course  the  United  States  might  follow  if  the 
failure  to  reach  agreement  on  the  problem  of 
insp>ectlon  produces  a  deadlock 

La£t  February  when  it  looked  as  though 
the  conference  was  deadlocked  I  urged  the 
United  States  to  attempt  to  salvage  some- 
thing of  value  from  the  negotiations  by  call- 
ing for  a  suspension  of  all  further  nuclear 
test*  in  the  earths  atmosphere,  enforced 
through  an  international  control  system  suf- 
ficient to  detect  any  violations. 

Such  a  ban.  I  then  said,  would  curtail 
further  poisoning  of  the  air,  while  we  con- 
tinued to  seek  acceptable  ways  to  f>oUce  a 
ban   en   tests   in  other  environments. 

Moreover.  I  wrote  to  Mr  Herter,  who  was 
then  Actinz  Secretary.  That  the  commence- 
ment of  an  international  control  system  to 
detect  atmospheric  nuclear  expUiSions  is  the 
sine  qua  non  of  mans  progress  toward  any 
leasib.e  disarmament  This  is  so.  even 
though  a  control  system  for  such  tests  is 
much  less  complicated  than  a  control  system 
for  a  comprehensive  ban 

On  April  13  the  President,  by  letter  to 
Chairmrin  Khrushchev,  said  that  the  United 
States  w.'ts  prepared  to  consider  a  ban  on 
atmospheric  tests.     He  said: 

"Could  we  not.  Mr.  Chairman,  put  the 
agreement  Into  effect  In  phases  beginning 
with  a  prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons  tests 
in  the  atmosphere?  A  slmpllfled  control  sys- 
tem for  atmospheric  tests  up  to  50  kilometers 
could  be  readily  derived  from  the  Geneva 
experts  report,  and  would  not  require  the 
automritlc  on-site  inspection  which  has  cre- 
ated the  major  stumbling  block  in  the  nego- 
tUitions   so    far  " 

This,  of  course,  was  essentially  the  pro- 
posal I  had  made  in  February  I  was  grati- 
fied that  this  was  so.  and.  although  the 
Soviets  rejected  the  proposal,  that  they 
reacted  to  it  by  making  the  lmp>ortant  con- 
cessions I  have  previously  mentioned. 

Not'vithstanding  that  progress  was  made 
in  the  remaining  months  of  1959.  we  find  the 
conference  again  In  a  position  very  similar 
to  that  which  existed  11  months  ago.  Once 
more,  the  prospect  is  for  failure  or  stalemate 
at  Geneva    unless  something  Is  done. 

The  same  concern  which  caused  me  to 
make  the  proposal  I  did  In  February,  has 
moved  me  to  write  once  again  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  In  a  letter  which  I  sent  to 
him  Friday.  January  8.  I  broadened  my  pro- 
posal for  a  staged  test  ban  agreement  I 
added  two  important  modifications  which  I 
felt  were  dictated  by  the  present  status  of 
the    negotiations. 

We  must  continue,  I  told  the  Secretary 
In  my  letter,  to  strive  for  an  agreement 
which  would  end  all  nuclear  weapons  testa, 
not  only  those  in  the  air,  in  the  water  and 
above  the  air.  but  those  underground  as 
well. 
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However,  shoukl  ft  d«vciap,  vpan  the  r»- 
Bumptloa  oX  tbc  coaferanoe.  Uuit  this  ot>> 
jectlve  cannot  now  be  AcUffvod.  ovlnc  to 
eontUrued  RuaBlan  ref  uaai  to  aooept  our  new 
criteria  for  a  control  and  LawpeetioD  systMiK 
upon  which  aU  might  oafety  rely  for  th« 
detection  of  underground  teeU,  and  the  con- 
ference U  deadlocked  tberehjr.  I  urged  that 
the  Unltad  States  make  the  following  two- 
part  proposal: 

1.  That  the  three  powers  agree  to  a 
suspension  of  all  further  nuclear  weapons 
tests  In  the  air.  in  space,  and  In  the  water. 
to  be  enforced  by  an  International  control 
system  sufficient  to  detect  and  report  any 
violation:    and 

a.  That  the  three  powers  concurrently 
agree  to  Jointly  conduct  a  series  of  under- 
ground nuclear  exploelons.  which  will  add 
no  further  contamination  to  the  air  but 
which  may  form  the  basis  for  fashioning  a 
mutually  acceptable  detection  and  Inspec- 
tion system  with  which  to  police  a  subse- 
quent ban  on  underground  nuclear  weapons 
terts. 

I  suggested  that  such  Joint  under?r  )und 
tests  might  well  be  conducted  under  the 
•osplces  of  the  United  Nations,  and  that 
qualified  observers  from  all  interested  coun- 
trlea  might   be   Inrlted   to   participate. 

As  I  wrote  the  Secretary.  I  think  such  a 
proposal  would  have  great  advantage  for  the 
United  States  and  the  world.  First  and  fore- 
most, by  Immediately  bannlni?  the  tests 
which  poison  the  air  and  the  water,  we  would 
erase  a  grave  anxiety. 

Additionally,  we  would  entabllsh  the  first 
International  control  apparatus  t,r  the  en- 
forcement of  the  suspension  agreement  Al- 
though the  system  would  be  simpler  than 
that  required  to  detect  ur.dertcrour.d  tests. 
and  the  on-site  Inspections  to  which  the 
Russians  object  so  strongly  w^uld  not  be 
necessary,  nevertheless  we  would  have  as  to 
the  air.  space,  and  water  ban.  a  function- 
ing harness  within  which  to  bind  not  only 
the  present  members  of  the  "nuclear  club." 
but  also  the  oncoming  nations  developing 
atomic  technologies  of  their  own  In  this. 
the  negotiating  parties  would  seem  to  share 
a  CQsnmon  Interest. 

I  believe,  moreover,  that  the  series  of  Joint 
nncter ground  tests  could  represent  the  best 
hope  for  solid  progress  in  achieving  a  ban 
on  underground  nuclear  weapons  tests,  with 
a  workable  intemattonal  control  system  to 
enforce  it.  The  proposal  for  a  ban  limited 
to  air,  water,  and  space  tests,  while  this 
Joint  exploration  of  the  nature  of  under- 
ground test  detection  proceeds,  ecu  Id  prove 
to  be  a  mutually  acceptable  forrward  step  to- 
ward our  goal. 

My  suggestion  for  Joint  tests  stems  from 
the  realization  th^t  In  the  science  of  sel.«:mol- 
ogy.  areas  of  xmcertalnty  extrt.  The  tests  to 
be  Jointly  conducted  would  advance  the  gen- 
eral knowledge  about  the  problems  of  Idf  ntl- 
flcation  and  detection  of  underground  tests 
I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  laclc  rt  ample 
data  concerning  undersround  tests  might 
well  be  the  underlying  reason  for  the  In- 
ability of  the  scientists  to  reach  agreement 
now  upon  the  requirements  for  a  reliable 
detection  system.  We  have  conducted  only 
foiir  or  five  underground  nuclear  test.=i.  and 
the  Soviets  have  never  Indlcatecl  that  they 
have  conducted  any.  A  heavily  instrumented 
aeries  of  underground  tests.  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  tn  the  United  States,  and  at  other 
points  cm  the  globe,  would  certainly  vield 
resulting  data  of  significant  importance 

It  may  be  that  the  Russian  negotiators  will 
rebuff  the  suggestion  Jot  Joint  undersround 
tests.  But  It  U  wen  to  remember  th»t  the 
Russians  were  a  suspicious  people  long  before 
the  Coimrtunlsts  came  to  power.  The  cwu-s 
maintained  thetp  own  Iron  Curtain.  The  dis- 
tinguished chairman  or  the  Porelgn  Relatlona 
Committee,  ttee  Senator  from  Arkansas,  right- 
ly said,  following  my  mention  oT  ttiU  fact  to 
the  Senate  last  March,  that  an  understand- 
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IBC  »f  this  pwts  the  matter  In  persT>ectlve 
and  givea  na  oaDre  hope  for  the  future  than 
ITwe  attribute  aU  difficvltles  slrapty  Ui  the 
■■iHiiil  ragliaa.  We  cannot  know  that  the 
Sovlete  -WDmld  rabuff  the  propoeal  unless  we 
mtakm  it. 

Tkc  United  9tatea  has  always  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  cause  if  peace  We  sre  answer- 
able to  our  own  trust.  We  ouijht  not  antici- 
pate failure  as  a  reason  for  abandonment  of 
new  proposals,  even   before  making  them 

My  proposal.  I  repeat.  Is  an  alternative  to 
stalemate  end  deadlock.  Perhaps  some  un- 
expected move  by  the  Soviets  will  change  the 
situation  But  there  Is  little  that  can  change 
the  fundamentals  of  the  situation— the  need 
to  make  a  start  toward  disarmament,  to  end 
the  threat  of  further  contamination  by  fall- 
out, and  the  desirability  of  extending  knowl- 
edge  In  the  matter  of  Identifying  under- 
ground disturbances. 

Mr  President,  g.jod  conscience  commands 
that  we  do  our  utmost  here. 

jANuaax  8,  li>60. 
Hon    Christ:  \.N   Histhi. 
Secretary   of   State, 
Washington.    DC 

Deah  Mb.  StcMTAaT.  On  Tuesday  next 
January  12.  the  Geneva  neg- na-;.  ,,18  for  a 
treaty  to  end  nuclear  weapons  tesis  wi;i  re- 
sume. Although  the  re£umpt;.,n  Is  not 
ausf)lc!()us.  and  pnepects  f.^r  success  seem 
gloomy  irdeed.  there  is  cause  for  hupe  Ir,  the 
progre.ss  already  made,  and  more  reas-m  than 
ever  fur  not  permuung  impatience  or  frus- 
trit:.n  to  Je<  :>ardiae  conuaued  efforu  to- 
ward agreement. 

The  unresolved  Issue  remains  Inspection. 
The  inabUicy  of  the  recent  technical  con- 
ference of  8cie:,tutg  from  our  country,  the 
United  Klugdo.m.  and  the  S<jvlei  Union  to 
reach  agreement  on  such  matters  as  t^e 
significance  of  the  Hardtack  data  for  the 
detection  of  underground  nuclear  tests,  and 
the  criteria  to  deu-rmine  when  the  s<Turce  of 
a  signal  registered  at  a  control  poet  can  l>e 
investigated  by  a  mobile  inspection  U'am,  Is. 
of  course,  a  formldsble  obstacle  to  successful 
negotlatlijns. 

Last  February.  I  wrote  to  you  urging  that 
the  United  States,  without  slaricenii:g  lu  ef- 
forts for  an  end  to  all  nuclear  u  sls.  set-K  a 
limited  ban  on  atmospheric  lest.*  to  st-.p 
pollution  of  the  air. 

Such  a  pro!x>8al  was  made  to  the  confer- 
ence at  Gjneva  foLiming  ihe  E  i.«ter  recess. 
Although  tiie  suggestion  was  rejectetl.  U-.e 
Soviet  Union  made  slgnJlcant  new  o  n-^es- 
sious  which  enabled  the  conference  lu  con- 
tinue to  move  forward. 

I  sail  beUeve  that  Uie  United  States  must 
do  everyUiuig  uj  its  pc^wer  to  i.revent  Uie  test 
baa  ncgoUanons  from  ending  \n  a  stA;p:r„iie. 
They  are  a  >t  only  important  in  tixeiu-^:  ,es. 
Their  outojme  h.».s  signif.ca.nce  for  the  en- 
tire future  of  di.-.»rn,ament  If  the  United 
&:\ies  and  'he  .«oviet  Union  cannot  agree  to 
end  their  tests  of  nuclear  weapons  under 
elective  In.ipecti^n  safeguards,  then  upon 
what  can  they  agreC  Surely  alrrost  imy 
other  disarmament  proposal  would  have  even 
less  lilc<"Uho<jd  of  accepunce  than  a  ban  on 
tests  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Therefore.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  must 
continue  to  strive  for  an  agreemer.t  which 
would  end  all  nuclear  weapons  tesU.  not  only 
those  in  the  air.  In  the  water,  and  above  the 
air    but   th.-jpe    underground   as   well. 

However,  should  it  develop,  upon  the  re- 
sumpuon  of  the  ofjaference.  that  this  objec- 
tive cannot  now  be  achieved,  owing  to  con- 
tinued Rusaian  refusal  to  accept  our  new 
criteria  f^r  a  control  and  inspection  system 
upon  which  all  might  safely  rely  for  the  de- 
tection of  underground  tests,  and  the  con- 
ference Is  deadlocked  thereby.  I  would  urge 
that  the  United  States  make  the  following 
twn-pert  propjoeal : 

1  That  the  three  powers  agree  to  a  <nw- 
penslon  o*  all  further  nuclear  weap.ons  tests 


in  the  air.  in  space,  and  to  the  water  to  be 
enforced  by  an  Internstlonal  oontrol  system 
sufficient  to  detect  and  rejHirt  any  violation- 
and  ' 

2  That  the  three  powers  cijucurrenlly 
a^-ree  to  Jointly  conduct  a  series  of  under- 
ground nuclear  exploetons.  which  will  add  no 
further  contamination  to  the  air  but  which 
may  form  Uie  basis  for  fa»hlon!ng  a  mu- 
tually acceptable  dr^wuon  and  Uispection 
system  with  which  to  police  a  subsequent  ban 
on  underground  nuclear  »eH[>ans  teets. 

I  think  such  a  proposal  would  have  great 
advanuik-e  for  the  United  States  and  the 
world  First  and  foremost,  by  immediately 
banning  the  tests  which  p<ilson  the  air  and 
the  water    we  would  erase  a  grave  anxiety 

Addnionally,  we  would  establish  the  flrrt 
international  control  apparatus  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  suspension  agreement 
Although  the  system  would  be  simpler  than 
that  r'-qulred  to  detect  underground  tests, 
and  the  on-site  Inspections  to  which  the 
Russians  object  so  strongly  WM-ild  not  be 
necessary,  nevertheless  we  woiUd  have,  as  to 
the  air.  space,  and  water  ban.  a  functioning 
harness  within  which  t/  t>ind  not  only  the 
present  members  of  the  nuclear  club,"  but 
also  the  oncoming  nations  developing  atomic 
technologies  of  their  own  In  Ua«,  the  ne- 
gotiating parties  would  seem  uj  share  a  com- 
mon Interest 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  series  of  Joint 
undergruund  tests,  which  might  well  be  CA>n- 
ducted  under  the  auspices  of  Uie  United 
Nations,  and  to  which  qualined  observers 
from  all  Interested  countries  might  be  in- 
vited, could  represent  the  best  hope  for  solid 
progress  In  achieving  a  ban  on  undergr.)und 
nuclear  weapons  tests,  with  a  workable  inior- 
national  control  system  to  enforce  it  The 
propoeal  for  a  ban  limited  to  air.  water,  and 
space  tesU.  while  this  Joint  ex.jloratlon  of 
the  nature  of  underground  t«st  detection 
proceeds,  could  prove  to  be  a  mutually  ac- 
cepUble  forward  step  toward  our  goal. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  lack  of 
ample  data  concerning  underground  tests 
might  well  be  the  undrrlyuig  reason  for  the 
Inability  of  the  sclentlsU  to  reach  agreement 
now  upon  the  requlremenu  for  a  reliable 
detection  system  We  have  conducted  only 
four  or  tlve  underground  nuclear  tei>t«.  ntid 
the  .S<.>vuts  have  never  Indicated  that  they 
have  condui  ted  any  A  heavily  instrumented 
series  <if  underground  teeU.  In  tlie  Scvlet 
Union  and  In  the  United  States,  and  at  other 
points  on  the  globe,  would  certainly  yield 
resulting  data_of  significant   Importance 

I  respectfilllT  Sju-^mtt  these  surgestlons  to 
you.  Mr  S^retary^  u  a  p.  wible  proposal  to 
present  to(  t>e  Russian  new.  .iiators  I  do  bo 
witli  the  4S<jnvlctron,-that  we  must  orntinue 
tt)  deraoiystsftteUrlhe  world  that  if  the  test 
ban  talks  faUT^e  Soviet  Union  must  t>ear 
the  guilt. 

rcerely. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to 
me,  this  is  a  good  way  to  di.'^play  biparti- 
sarLship,  with  reconimendatiun.s  and  su«- 
gestioixs  coming:  from  the  SenaK^.  and 
they  In  turn  being  taken  up  by  the  ad- 
ministi*ation 

What  the  President  propo!=  s  In  h!s 
latest  plan  is  a  practical  begi.min;:  on 
the  road  to  the  universal  contiol  jf  arma- 
ment He  would  have  the  worlds  na- 
tions end  forthwith  all  nuclear-test  ex- 
plosion.? in  the  atmo^pherf.  on  the 
oceans,  and  In  space,  and  bt-neath  the 
surface  to  the  extent  that  they  can  be 
properly  monitoipd.  That  Is  all  to  the 
good.  Tl-ie  acceptance  ol  his  plan  will 
reduce  International  tensions.  It  will  end 
the  radioactive  menace  of  certain  testa. 
It  will  eliminate  the  unwarranted  Inter- 
ference of  testing  nations  with  the  right 
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of  other  nations  to  the  equal  usage  of  the 
high  seas. 

In  connection  with  the  high  spas,  I 
hope  that  the  President  wlU  regard  his 
plan  as  a  beginning.  I  hope  thai  be  will 
turn  his  aUentioQ  promp>Uy  to  the  re- 
lated problem  of  dangerous  missile  test- 
ing, as  well  as  nuclear  testinc.  on  the  high 
sf*as.  Missile  tests  on  the  high  seas  also 
can  heighten  world  tensions,  as  the  re- 
cent Ru*.siaii  tests  m  the  Pacific  ser\ed 
to  do.  Missile  tests  on  the  hlph  seas  also 
can  be  a  menace  to  innocent  shipping 
and  air  transport.  Missile  tests  on  the 
high  sea.s  aLso  can  constitute  an  unwar- 
ranted interference  by  one  nation  with 
tiie  equal  ri^iihts  of  all  nations  to  the 
usage  of  the  oceans. 

I  reiterate  what  I  hr^ve  said  many  times 
before  on  this  point:  An  equitable  Inter- 
national agreement  is  tiecoming  increas- 
ingly necessary  to  reirulate  missile  tests. 
no  leae  than  nuclear  tests,  on  the  h;t;h 
seas.  An  equitable  agreement  Is  nece.";- 
sary  If  the  high  seas  are  to  be  used,  not 
abused,  as  a  site  for  Uie  testing  of  scien- 
tific and  other  missiles.  An  a&reement  is 
nece.ssarj-  if  the  hl^'h  .seas  are  to  remain 
mare  omnium  for  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  and  not  a  collection  of  blocked  off 
mana  nostra  as  a  result  of  uncontrolled. 
unrei,'ulated.  uninational  tests  of  missiles 
on  the  oceans,  under  the  j^uise  ol  scien- 
tific progress  or  whatever. 


BURRIS    JACKSON.    COTTON'S    MAN 
OP  THE  YE.\R   FOR   1959 

Mr.  MAN^TFIEID  Mr.  President,  one 
of  Texas'  di-sUiiKuished  sons,  Mr.  Burris 
Jackson,  has  been  named  "Cotton's  Man 
of  Uie  Year  for  1959'  by  his  colleapues  in 
the  cotton  industry  Mr.  Jact-son  is 
well  known  in  cuiTi^re&sional  circles  for 
his  efforts  in  promoting  good  w  ill  between 
the  cotton  industry  and  public  groups 
He  was  paid  deserving  tribute  in  a  recent 
Issue  of  the  Cotton  Digest.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Uie  article  published 
In  that  magazine  on  January-  30,  1960. 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
uas  ordered  to  be  prinLed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows . 
Bl'ssis  O.    Jackson      Cotton  ■    hUtt    or  rna 

PV>r  his  outstanding  and  unsel&sb  work 
tor  the  cotton  industry  during  the  past  quar- 
ter century,  and  eipeclally  lor  his  woik  in 
Washington  throughout  the  past  year.  Bur- 
ns C  Jaclc^nn.  of  HIMsboro.  has  been  named 
"C.vttr.n's  Man  of  the  Year  for  iy59  - 

His  friends  say  that  he  iias  no  hobbles  ex- 
cept aitt(in  Us  u  utterly  devoted  to  his 
wife.  Prances,  who  herself  Is  widely  known 
and  popular  with  cotton  people  His  loyalty 
to  bis  friends  has  became  legend.  He  has 
been  known  to  spend  days  trying  to  be  of 
help  to  some  friend. 

A  long-time  family  friend,  who  has  known 
Burris  all  his  life,  said  ot  htm.  "Tou  can  sum 
up  Burris  Jiickson  by  saying  he  Is  a  living 
example  of  ability  and  loyalty,  and  not  only 
his  many  friends  but  the  cottor.  industry  has 
profited  greatly  by  his  unselOsh  work  through 
the  years." 

Burris  C  Jackson  was  born  In  Hlllsboro. 
Tex  .  on  January  21  ld05.  and  has  resided 
In  that  city  all  of  his  life 

He  attended  grade  and  high  school  In  Hllls- 
boro. HUlsboro  College,  and  I'ezaa  A  *  M. 
College. 

He  entered  the  firm  of  Jackson  A  Co  In 
1926.    a   widely   known   Arm   founded   by   his 
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late  father.  Oen.  Wtll  E.  Jackson,  a  pr  .nm.n.t 
ootton  leader  and  military  figure  untU  his 
death  In  1940 

Oeoeral  Jackson  founded  hie  cotton  firm 
in  1904  as  a  ootton  merchandising  businesa. 
Upon  the  entrance  of  his  son  into  the  firm, 
the  business  expanded  into  farming  and 
other  enterprises  In  1930.  Burris  Jackson 
became  managing  partner  of  the  firm. 

Col  Burris  Jackson  served  as  president  of 
the  Hlllsboro  Lions  Club,  governor  of  Texas 
Lions  Clubs,  and  is  now  serving  as  interna- 
tional counsellor.  He  has  held  many  civic 
hotiors  tn  Texas. 

He  IR  at  present  a  member  of  the  Civil  War 
Centennial  Commission,  and  an  advisory 
Oiember  of  ths  Texas  Industrial  CommisMcn. 

He  served  In  the  VS  Krmy  from  November 
I&4J.  entering  as  a  captain,  and  was  dis- 
charged In  March  1946,  with  the  rank  of 
colonel.  During  2  years  of  hii  .^-my  service 
he  was  a  liaison  ofUcer  for  the  Wat  Depart- 
mr !;t  with  C jnsiress. 

He  has  served  on  the  ofBclal  board  of  the 
First  Methodist  Church  of  Hlllsboro  for  more 
tl.nr.  ;hO  ytars.  and  far  25  year*  has  served  as 
chairman  or  member  of  the  finance  commis- 
Elon  of  the  church. 

Burris  married  Prances  Robertson,  of  Hllls- 
bijro.  in  li<34.  Her  father  was  president  of 
the  Hill  County  Cc  tUm  Oil  Co  .  and  Union  OU 
Mills,  and  president  of  the  Rio  Grande 
Vrtlley  on  Co  Mr  Robertson  was  one  of 
the  most  widely  known  cottociseed  oil  men 
In  the  S<juth 

Burris  has  grown  up  In  the  cotton  Indus- 
try He  has  engaged  In  no  other  business 
during  his  lifetime  and  he  ha.t  in  recent  years 
devoted  a  major  portion  of  his  time  to  the 
caxise  of  cotton,  without  compensation. 

It  is  doubtful  If  there  has  t>een  a  man  a-ho 
hfiS  given  more  freely  of  liis  time  during 
the  past  qua.'ter  century  to  the  American 
colt  Jii  Uidustry  tlian  Blurts  Jackson  He  has 
many  respousibilitles  the  cotton  industry 
p'.ves  to  a  really  top  leader,  and  he  has  be- 
c  .me  rec  >-:.!zed  as  a  very  potent  spokesman 
for  the  industry 

The  mere  enumeration  of  the  positions  that 
he  preseiitly  hC'ids  will  (rive  an  Idea  of  his 
mi  t.-;  tan  ding  service  and  Influence.  He  is 
c  !;,tlrn:iiin  if  the  American  Cotton  Congress 
and  has  been  Its  acUvs  head  for  20  years. 
It   has   bee  ime   a   great  force   for  cotton. 

He  organleed  the  Statewide  Cotton  Com- 
mittee uf  Texas  tn  i9S6.  which  is  still  func- 
tlnnlr.g  eSectivelv.  The  committee  includes 
all  elements  of  the  cotton  Industry  and  wae 
a  model  for  the  National  Cottf>n  Council, 
wlucli  came  later   m  1938. 

Ooiorael  Jackaon  helped  Oecar  John.ston 
organize  the  National  Cotton  Council  and  has 
served  on  the  Ixvard  of  directors  every  year 
since  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  foreign 
trade  mmmlttee  of  the  coimcll  and  Is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  real  leaders  tn  the 
council  s  effective  work,  particularly  in  cotton 
research. 

He  Is  chairman  of  the  national  afTalrs  com- 
mittee of  the  Anoerlcan  Cotton  Shippers  As- 
sociation, and  also  serves  as  chairman  of 
the  production  and  consvunptlon  commit- 
tee   for    that    or>;aniaaUon. 

He  is  a  past  president  of  the  Texas  Cotton 
Association  and  is  presently  chairman  of  the 
legislative  committee,  and  chairman  of  the 
cotu>n  improvement  committee,  for  that 
association. 

He  is  a  chairman  of  the  Texas  Cotton  Re- 
search Advisory  Committse,  created  by  the 
Texas   Legislature. 

He  is  chairman  of  the  public  relations 
and  legislative  committee  of  the  Texaa  Cot- 
ton Gmners'   Association. 

Colonel  Jackson  Is  wtdety  known  In  con- 
gressional circles  and  commands  the  reepcc^ 
of  many  )«sden  In  Omgraas,  and  his  sorvtce 
to  the  cotton  Induetry  has  been  at  untoltf 
benefit  over  the  yean  beoaiiae  of  his  azpert 
know-how  In  dealing  with  laglslatlon. 


A  top  leader  tn  Congress  recently  said: 
"We  trust  Burris  Jackson.  He  Is  well  in- 
formed, and  you  can  rely  upon  him.  His 
loyalty  Is  a  thing  to  cherish." 

In  1959,  Colonel  Jackson  pirt  In  some  of  his 
hardest  work  with  Congress.  He  attended 
many  meetings  and  arranged  nxany  confer- 
ences for  various  cotton  groups,  and  t>oth 
confa"es£men  and  senators  said  that  ne  has 
built  a  reservoir  of  good  will  for  the  cotton 
industry. 

In  1959  he  presided  over  the  20th  annual 
session  of  the  American  Cotton  Congress  held 
in  Waco.  Tex  .  the  place  where  he  and  his 
a.ssoclates  founded  the  congress  20  years  ago. 
The  1959  congress  sessions  were  said  by  many 
to  be  the  mcjst  important  cotton  meetings 
he'd  In  many  years.  Tr»e  congress,  with  Mr. 
Jackson's  active  leadership,  furnL^l-es  a  forum 
for  unrestricted  discussion  of  cotton's  prob- 
lems.    It  attracts  widespread  attention. 

In  1959  the  Statewide  Cotton  Committee 
of  Texas,  under  his  chairmanship,  stepped 
up  Its  already  widespread  program  to  assist 
quality  Improvement,  foreign  markets,  and 
expanded  research   activity. 

Cotton  research  has  been  one  of  his  main 
tnterefts  He  helped  fight  through  the  Texas 
legislature  the  act  under  which  the  cotton 
research  program  in  Texas  is  carried  on. 
He  was  one  of  the  principal  advocates  and 
active  supporters  of  the  effort  that  resulted 
In  the  A^trlcultural  Research  Act  of  1946  as 
enacted  by  Congress. 

It  IS  ha.-d  to  define  Colonel  Jackson  strictly 
as  a  prower.  pinner,  or  merchant  Both  he 
and  his  famUy  have  oil  mill  holdings.  He 
Identifies  himself  as  s  merchant  and  has 
said.  "That's  where  I  started,  and  that's 
wliere  I  will  end  up,"  but  he  can  better  t>e 
referred  to  as  an  all-round  cotton  leader, 
and  one  \ho  never  takes  a  selfish  view,  but 
whose  acts  have  been  motivated  solely  by 
what  it  best  for  cotton. 

In  1959.  he  made  doziens  of  speeches  to 
civic  clubs,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  farm 
group*  discussing  cotton's  problems.  His 
speeches  resulted  In  many  favorable  edi- 
torials and  he  Is  In  demand  as  a  speaker. 

In  l9o3.  when  plans  were  started  for  the 
1960  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Cotton 
CouncU.  Colonel  Jackson  aas  requested  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  general  arrange- 
ments committee.  He  had  served  In  a  similar 
capacity  when  the  council  met  In  Texas  in 
1953.  and  Texas  cotton  leaders  said,  'When 
we  want  a  Job  done  well  we  call  upon  our 
friend  from  Hlllsboro  to  do  it."  The  excel- 
lent planning  of  his  committee  will  make 
the  council  meeting  In  Dallas  February  8  and 
9  one  of  the  best  In  Its  history. 

At  the  age  of  65.  with  a  wide  experience 
of  over  30  years  in  cotton,  serving  without 
pay  and  with  no  ax  to  grind.  Cotton's  Man 
of  the  Year  has  become  a  senior  cotton 
statesman. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY.  AT 
11   AM. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  If 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  pre'viously  entered, 
the  Senate  do  now  adjourn  to  Monday 
next  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  previous  order, 
until  Monday.  February  15,  1960,  at  11 
o'clock  aja. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  II.  1960; 

UNirXD    NATTDHa 

TTkomas    C.    Mann,    of    Texas,    a   Barwlgn 
Service    office*    of    class    1,    and    Assistant 
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Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  to 
be  the  Representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  16th  session  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  following -named  persons  to  the  posi- 
tions indicated: 

I  US.  DismicT  JuDci 

Clemente  Ruiz  Nazario,  of  Puerto  Rico,  to 
be  VS.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of 
Puerto  Rico  for  a  term  of  8  years.  ( Reap- 
point-ment.) 

DisTUiCT  Attoekkt  for  the  Canal  Zone 
Rowland   K.   Hazard,  of   Rhode   Island,   to 
be  district   attorney  for  the   Canal   Zone  for 
a  term  of  8  years.     (Reappointment  ) 

US.  Makshals 

Robert  C.  McFadden.  of  Indiana,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  southern  district  of 
Indiana  for  a  term  of  4  years.  (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

Ralph  W.  Gray,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
US.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Massachu- 
setts for  a  term  of  4  years.  (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

James  W.  McCarty,  of  Texas,  to  be  US. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Texas 
for  a  term  of  4  years.     (Reappointment  ) 

Postmasters 
The  following-named   persona   to  be  post- 
masters: 

ALASKA 

William  H.  Lamme.  Kodlak,  Alaska,  in 
place  of  M.  L.  Brlggs.  retired 

Roberta  L.  Chronlster,  Whlttier,  Alaska  in 
place  of  J.  E.  Hutchinson,   resigned, 

I  calitornia 

Elizabeth  A.  Walte.  Cambria,  Calif  ,  In 
place  of  E.  M    Cook,  retired. 

Rajnnond  Johnson  Etna.  Calif  .  In  place 
of  H.  D.  Aahby,  retired. 

'  CONNECTTCUT 

Erwln  Schultz,  TerryviUe,  Conn  ,  in  place 
of  D.  P,  Hurley,  retired. 

FLORIDA 

Benjamin  C  Grunlg,  Callahan,  Pla  tn 
place  of  J.  R.  Hartsfleld.  resigned. 

I  georcla 

Hal  D.  Carlisle,  Camilla,  Ga  ,  In  place 
of  J.  L.  C   Hoggard,  deceased 

John  P.  Hunt,  Jackson,  Ga  ,  In  place 
of  V.  H.  Carmlchael,  retired. 

ILLINOIS 

John  S,  Pair,  Belvidere,  III  ,  in  place 
Of  P.  I.  O'Brien,  retired. 

IOWA 

George  W  Munns.  Okobojl,  Iowa,  in  place 
Of  Tom  Olson,  retired. 

KANSAS 

Prank  W.  Peterson,  Home.  Kans  ,  In  place 
Of  Marie  Oehm,  retired 

William  C.  Rice,  Larned,  Kans  .  In  place 
Of  A.  W.  Fox.  deceased 

Elmer  E.  McAferty.  McLouth.  Kans  ,  in 
place  of  E.  W.  McHenry.  retired 

Aubrey  N.  McAtee.  Watervllle,  Kans,  In 
place  of  R    E    Berner,  retired. 

KENTUCKY 

Katherlne  Klrkland,  Gravel  Switch,  Ky., 
In  place  of  J.  M.  Lane,  removed. 

LOUISIANA 

T,  James  Russell,  Logansport,  La  ,  In  place 
of  V.  A.  Caraway,  retired. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

John  A.  Champ.  Rockland,  Mass  ,  in  place 
Of  L.  Q.  Capen,  deceased. 

Henry  J.  LaFrance.  Tyngsboro.  Mass  In 
place  of  C.  A.  Bell,  retired. 

Wallace  C  Liberty.  West  Yarmouth,  Mass., 
In  place  of  A.  B   Chase,  retired. 


MICHIGAN 

Elmer  Conley,  Charlotte,  ICch  ,  In  plac«  of 
H    E    C    Rogers,  retired, 

Dixie  R.  Steadman,  New  Lothrop,  Mlcli.. 
In  place  of  L.   F    Plynn.  retired. 

MINNESOTA 

Carlton  L  Anderson.  Ironton,  Minn  .  in 
place  of  R    J.  Mayheu.  retired. 

Charles  A  Ltndstrom.  Lake  Park.  Minn  . 
In  place  of  H    O    Torgersnn,  retired 

Gladys  M  Soren.son.  Murd'X-k,  Minn.,  in 
place  of  L   H    Egerstrom    transferred 

Edward  W  Malone.  Wabasha  Mmn  ,  In 
place  of  S    E    Drury,  retired 

MISSISSIPPI 

James  R  Bonds,  BoonevtUe  Miss  .  in  place 
of  F    J    Fui^ltt.  retired 

Haro'.d  T  Lfimenlck.  luka.  Miss  in  place 
of   I     M    Jackson,   retired 

Rfibert  E  E'riyne  Lauderdale.  M'.s.s  in  p'.are 
of   D    W    MiUer,   retired. 

NEW     JER.SET 

Margaret  M  Warden.  Lakehurst,  NJ  in 
place  of  H,  J   Fucci>,  removed. 

Nrw    MEXICO 

Margaret  P  Ej^ps,  Columbus,  N  Mex  .  In 
place  (  f  F    T    Mat? hews    retired 

Donald  A  Mctihee.  Lxjrdtburg,  N  Mex, 
in  place  of  E  igene   Montag-je.  retired. 

NORTH     CAROLINA 

Clyde  T  Shaw  .\sheboro.  N  C  ,  In  place  of 
W    C,  Craven,  removed. 

OHIO 

Arthur  K  Slefer,  Higgmsport.  Ohio,  In 
place  o'  L    L    Seyler,  retired 

Warren  J  Gardner.  Mji.'peller  Ohio,  In 
place  of  H    H    Wl.s.iian.  retired 

Matthew  E  Gibson,  New  Philadelphia. 
Ohio,  in  place  of   E    L    Finney,  deceased 

OKIJIH^  MA 

Claude  D  Van  Kirk,  Mountain  View  Okla  , 
In  place  of  Blanche  Zoellr.er.  retired. 

PENNSTLVA.NtA 

Dorl.s  M  Harvey.  Orlnd-stone  Pa  In  place 
of  A    W    K  ivach.  resigned 

Julia  M  Arrowood.  Mehix^ipany.  Pa  .  In 
place  of  D    R    Sheehan,  retired 

R<:)bert  Laird,  Jr  ,  Reynold-sville  Pa  .  In 
place  of  Reese   Williams,   retired 

Wilson  D  Puhl.  Sanatoga.  Pa  ,  In  place 
of   K     H     Drumheller,    resigned 

Albert  L  Bloss,  Union  City.  Pa  .  In  place 
Of  E    V    Miller,  retired, 

Lester  R  Gordon,  Warrington.  Pa  .  In  place 
of  C    E    Mayer    deceased 

E  Luella  McCormack  Wvsox.  P.-i  ,  in  place 
of  M.  A,   Fitzgerald,   retired. 

SOT.-TH     CAROLINA 

Angeline  R  Cobb.  H(dge8.  SC.  In  place 
of  S    C    Depass.  retired 

TENNCS-SEE 

M  Terrel  Bynum,  Jr.  F'.intvllle,  Tenn  ,  In 
place  of  J   E    Vann,  transferred. 

Arthur  T  MUUon.  Limestone,  Tenn  .  In 
place  of   E    S    Mitchell,    transferred, 

Harry  A  Waddlngton.  Luttrell,  Tenn  .  In 
place  of  J   C    DavLs    retired. 

TEXAS 

Dorothy  L  Lewis,  Spicewood.  Tex.,  In  place 
of  J    M.  Clark,  resigned. 

UTAH 

Hugh  J  Perclval,  Myton,  Utah,  in  place  of 
A    M  Todd,  retired 

VIRGINIA 

F*ranrls  J  Riley  Portsmouth,  Va  .  in  place 
of    .'^     P     K'.rby     re'ired 

Harold  Ross,  R«janoke,  Va  .  in  place  of  R  L. 
Via.  retired 

Car!  F  Eiipard,  Stanardsvllle,  Va.,  In  place 
of  E    L    Southard,  retired. 

Otho  L  Taylor.  Temperancevllle,  Va.,  In 
place  of  W.  T.  Brlttlng.*iam.  retired. 


WASHINCTOM 


John  W    Rice,   Valley,   Wash      In    place    of 
A   J   Dledrlch,  retired. 

WEST     VIRGINIA 

William  J    Blackburn.  Ravenswood,  W    Va  . 
in  place  of  W    y    Mvers    resigned. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

111  .   KM)  \N  ,   I"l  I'.IM    Ma    1  1.  VM'M 

The  House  met  at  12  o  clock  noon,  and 
wa.s  called  to  oidt-r  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore,  Mr    .Mit   rma   k 


DESIGNATION      OF     .'^PE-^iKER      PRO 
lEMIX)li£ 

Tlie  SFEAKF:H  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
for»*  the  House  the  following  communi- 
calion  from  the  Speaker 

Ftbrt'art   11     19«o 
1  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  John  W 
McCormack   to   act  as   Speaker  pro   tempore 
today. 

Sam   R*tb'  pn 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rr-preseniatwrs 


PF.AYER 

The  Chaplain,  Rev  Bernard  Bra-skamp, 
DD,,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

II  Corinthians  1:  24  Fnr  by  faith  ye 
stand. 

Almighty  God,  unto  whom  all  hearts 
are  open  and  all  desires  known,  we  are 
dally  bnnginK  unto  Thee  our  deep  and 
disturbed  concern  for  the  future  and  lUs 
manifold  problems. 

Thou  knowest  how  greatly  we  need  the 
virtues  of  faith  and  tranquillity,  of  pa- 
tience and  endurance,  fur  we  are  often 
like  'children  in  the  night  children 
crying  for  the  light,  and  with  no  lan- 
guage but  a  cry." 

We  thank  Thee  for  the.«;e  days  when  we 
are  privileged  to  call  to  mind  and  pay 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, that  great  patriot  in  who.se  heart 
the  fires  of  faith  burned  brightly,  and 
who  placed  his  supreme  confidence  In 
Thee  and  in  the  sanctity  and  abiding 
reality  of  the  moral  and  .spiritual  crder 

May  our  Speaker  and  all  the  Meml>ers 
of  Congress  be  men  and  women  of  strong 
faith  and  continue  to  t)e  in  the  vanguard 
of  those  noble  and  valiant  spirits  who 
t>elleve  assuredly  that  nothing  can  ever 
hinder  or  impede  the  progress  of  the 
kingdom  of  righteousness. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.     Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

A  me.ssage  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stat^^s  wa.-  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  IHE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION.S  BIIX.   1961 

Mr     KIRWAN.      Mr     Speaker,    T    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Uie  Committee 
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on  Appropriations  have  untH  midnight 
tomorrow  night  to  file  a  privileged  re- 
pon  on  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies  appropriations  b^^^ 
1961.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  la  there 
ob.*ection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

TT^ere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENSEN  reserved  all  poinus  of 
order  on  liie  bill. 


SURPLUS  FARM  PRODUCTION 

Mr  WHITTEN  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimou.*!  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revl.se  and  cxttnd 
my  remarks  and  include  an  address 
which  I  made  to  the  National  Limestone 
I:i.<<titute 

The  SPKAKKR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  MLssLssippi  ■;' 

Tliere  was  no  object  ion. 

Mr  WHI  riEN.  Mr  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  I  have  worked  with  the  problems 
f>f  auriculture  for  many  years  as  chair- 
man of  the  At'ricultvire  Appropriations 
Sutx-ommittee.  It  ha.s  been  my  duty  to 
spon-sor  the  repayment  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars which  shortsiKhtediiess  has  caused 
the  American  P'-ople  to  attnbute  to  the 
fa.rmer.  Spcakinc  for  myself,  I  am  tired 
of  being  put  in  the  po.'^aion  of  havinc  to 
ppon.'»or  such  repaj-roent  after  the  fact. 
v,hen  m  my  judtimeut  Lhe  expenditure  of 
these  billions  of  dollars  Is  so  unneces- 
sary, and  hurts  the  farmer  as  much  as 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  surplus  production 
which  Amerlfan  farmers  are  producing 
Is  cosllnp  the  Government  unnecessary 
billiorvi  of  dollars  What  l.<5  overlooked 
i^i  that  it  Ls  costiUa'  the  American  farmer 
untold  billions  of  dollars,  as  well,  in  un- 
nece.ssary  expenditures  in  producing 
such  surplus  He  has  had  to  produce 
them  because  his  costs  were  up  and  hLs 
price  was  down. 

In  recent  years  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Congress  have  mis- 
takenly tiled  to  meet  this  problem,  first. 
Lhe  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  reducir\« 
prices,  with  which  the  Congress  has  re- 
luctantly (rone  alone:  second,  by  Pub- 
lic IjBw  480  whf-re  surpluses  are  in 
effect  given  to  foreign  countries  where 
they  perhaps  do  some  good  at  a  cost  to 
the  .American  people  at  J4.880  million 
for  the  years  1956  through  1960,  with 
tliat  much  more  authorized;  third,  by 
the  .soil  bank,  at  a  cost  of  $4  billion  with 
little  or  no  effect  on  overproduction, 
which  with  other  costs  Incident  thereto, 
make  a  total  of  $10  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  lhe  Congress  would 
make  ciianges  in  the  law  so  that  the 
farmer  would  wt  his  income  for  pro- 
ducing; what  is  really  needed,  instead 
of  reducing  price  .so  that  he  has  to  grow 
more  unit"?  trying  to  meet  his  financial 
obligations,  and  If  the  Congress  would 
provide  that  these  surpluses  wliich  we 
have  heretofore  produced  were  given  to 
Uie  farmer  on  his  agreement  to  cut  his 
production,  this  would  enable  the  fanner 
to  hold  his  income  np  during  the  period 
of  adjustment  We  could  reduce  atoragc 
costs  to  the  Government.  Such  com- 
modities would  cost  the  Oovemment 
nothing,  for  the  commodities  given  to  the 


farmer  in  consideration  of  his  reducing 
production  would  otherwise  be  griven  to 
foreis:n  countries  under  Public  Law  480. 
Now  if  through  this  means  we  brought 
supply  and  demand  tn  balance,  we  could 
then  wnte  a  proper  farm  law  which 
would  secure  for  the  farmer  a  fair  in- 
come from  producing  and  selling  what  is 
needed  and  he  could  get  it  at  the  market- 
place with  savings  to  everyone. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Congrressman  Marshall, 
of  Minnesota .  and  I  prepared  a  bill  which 
would  do  this.  Our  bills  cover  the  area 
of  wheat  and  feed  grains,  the  area  m 
which  our  greate.«;t  problem  now  exists. 
The.se  companion  bills  are  H  R  9946  and 
H  R  9947  They  are  now  pending  before 
the  Irpi.slative  Committee  on  Agriculture 
of  the  House.  Copies  have  been  supplied 
to  the  cliairman  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.  We  are  hopeful 
that  the  principle  mvolved  in  these  bills 
V.IU  be  included  m  any  legLslation  which 
is  reported.  From  the  Presidents  farm 
me.ssage,  I  believe  he  would  sign  such  a 
bill 

I  hope  that  those  who  read  my  re- 
marks, and  particularly  that  part  about 
our  proposed  farm  legislation,  will  write 
my  friends  and  colleapue.s,  Hon.  Harold 
CooLry  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  of  the  House,  and  Senator 
Allen  EIllenler.  chairman  of  the  Agri- 
culture Ccmmittee  of  the  Senate,  advis- 
ing them  of  their  reaction. 

Mr    Spi-aker.  I  include  a  speech  which 
I  made  to  the  NaUonal  Limestone  Asso- 
ciation   on    January    21.    in    which    the 
details  of  these  bills  were  spelled  out. 
W«  Can  Solve  thi  Farm   Probuim   Without 

RzAi,  Cost 
(Address  by  Congressman  Jami«  L.  WnrmK 
ar  the  16th  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Limf-fU'.ne  Institute.  January  21. 
lf>«0.  Siatler  Hilton  Hotel.  Washington* 
DC  > 

niai.k  y  >u  for  the  kind  references,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  my  State  of  Mississippi. 

I  am  proijd  to  be  a  Democrat  from  Mls- 
Flwippl  H  wever  I  am  not  going  to  make 
a  party  speech  You  know  I  told  the  Amer- 
ican Milk  Pnducers  Association  at  Uielr  na- 
tional ronvention  n  few  years  ago  that  I 
wna  a  M!.s.>:{s.Mp]il  Democrat  I  said  that  Ls 
a  DemrK-rat  who  will  differ  with  whoever  you 
elect  Prpfldert  Well  differ  on  principle 
and  if  yn\i'i!  listen  to  us  we  are  apt  to  prove 
we're   right   on   the   principle. 

I  am  pleased  that  I  was  able  to  come  to 
y^ur  convention  and  to  work  with  you  folks 
who  are  Bincerely  Interested  In  the  welfare 
HTtd  the  future  cf  America's  soli.  Before  I  get 
too  serious.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  story 
I  heard  when  I  was  down  home  In  Mississippi, 
which  I  think  Is  appropriate. 

rr'S    TIME    TO    TALK    STVIST 

Our  State  liisane  asy'.um.  called  Whltfleld, 
was  named  for  a  fine  Governor.  The  name  Is 
kn-^wn  an  over  the  State,  The  story  goes 
that  two  old  maid  sisters  with  little  to  do 
were  driving  for  pleasure  when  they  rode 
down  to  the  State  capital.  While  there. 
they  were  observing  the  beautiful  buildings 
and  grounds  of  the  State  Insane  asylum. 
Whitfield  There  behind  the  bars  was  a 
womnn  walking  up  and  down  repeating  to 
her»etf,  "I  want  to  get  married.  I  want  & 
man  I  want  to  get  married.  I  want  a 
man  " 

»»•  old  maM  eteter  tamed  to  the  other 
Bteter  and  s«kl,  'You  know,  that  woman 
might  have  been  crazy  when  Xtxtj  put  her 
la  hers  bat  shCa  talking  seiua  now." 

Whether  you  are  a  MlsslBslppl  Democrat  or 
a   Republican   or   a   rlghtwlng   or  a   leftwlng 


Republican  or  a  northern  Democrat  or  a 
southern  Democrat;  whether  you  are  a 
farmer  or  Just  Incidentally  Interested  In 
farming.  It's  time  we  all  began  to  talk  sense. 

NATIONAL    INTKaCffr    IK   SOIL  CONBXSTATIOir 

I  would  like  to  dlscuae  with  you  Bom© 
practical,  commonsense  proposals.  First  let 
me  say  here.  In  spite  of  all  the  sjjeechea  I 
made  In  Congress  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try m  the  interest  of  the  agricultural  con- 
servation program,  I  have  never  felt  we  owed 
U  to  a  single  farmer  to  give  him  a  single 
dime  to  take  care  of  his  own  land.  It  is  not 
the  obligation  of  the  rest  of  us  to  give  any- 
tliing  I  do  say,  however,  that  we  owe  It  to 
ourselves  to  see  that  the  farmer's  share  of 
the  Income  dollar  Is  sufficient  so  he  can 
do  it.  And  I  say  that  when  only  12  percent 
of  the  American  people  either  own  or  live  on 
a  farm,  the  other  88  jiercent  of  us  had  txtter 
see  to  It  that  one  way  or  the  other  the  fanner 
takes  care  of  the  soli  from  which  the  food 
supply  for  the  other  88  percent  of  u&,  as  well 
as  for  our  children,  must  come. 

Did  any  of  you  ever  realize  or  stop  to  think 
why  China  or  India  are  In  the  fix  they  are  In 
tod^y?  Why  Is  It  that  their  fertile  lands 
are  gone,  washed  away,  and  their  rivers  rxin 
yellow  With  soil?  It  is  lai^ely  because 
throughout  the  centuries,  consumers  de- 
manded food  and  producu  below  the  coet  at 
production  There  simply  wasn't  enough 
left  to  put  back  In  the  land. 

WHT    I    8UPPOBT    THI    AGRICTTLTUaaL   CONSERVA- 
TION   PKOGKAM 

Now  I  have  certainly  been  as  vocail  as  any- 
body you  know  in  Congress  to  support  of  the 
ACF.  but  it  has  not  been  on  the  ImleIb 
of  giving  anybody  anything.  It  has  been 
because  of  national  self-interest  In  seeing 
that  the  Job  Is  done  for  furore  generations. 
In  spite  of  our  combined  cfIc«-tB,  the  topsail 
of  40  acres  of  good  land  flows  down  the 
Mls.slfislppl  River  by  Memphis,  Tenn.,  every 
day  of  the  year.  We  talk  about  what  a  won- 
derful Job  we  do  In  conservation  In  the 
United  States,  and  we  have  made  progress 
since  1933;  but  up  until  that  time  the  peo- 
ple In  the  United  States  wasted  more  soil  and 
more  natural  resources  than  any  nation  ever 
did  in  history  for  a  like  period  of  time. 

Now  we  drifted  into  that  situation  be- 
cause we  had  the  resources  to  spare.  We  had 
the  timber,  we  had  the  land.  That  day  Is 
long  since  past  We  no  longer  have  the  re- 
sources to  waste.  I  repeat,  we  have  a  na- 
tional Interest,  we  all  have.  In  protecting 
the  basic  source  of  otir  very  life's  blood — the 
land. 

What  should  we  do  to  protect  the  soil? 
First  we  must  see  that  the  fanner's  share  of 
the  national  Income  Is  sufficient  so  he  can 
live  decently  and  have  enou^  left  over  to 
look  after  his  own  land.  If  you  do  that, 
you'll  get  10  times  or  a  hundred  times  more 
conservation  than  we  can  get  by  any  Federal 
program.  lnc:udlng  the  ACP  or  any  other. 
If  you'll  Just  see  to  it.  that  In  the  writing  of 
the  laws,  which  In  turn  affect  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  national  Income,  the  farmer  gets 
his  fair  share,  he'll  do  100  times  more  with 
his  own  money  thar  any  program  we  can 
have.  Time  has  proven,  however,  that  even 
when  he  was  getting  that,  many  of  the  small 
farmers  did  not  do  the  jDb  Thus  we  had  to 
have  some  special  effort  through  national 
legisiation. 

I  recall  a  statement  which  perhaps  you 
heard  me  make  when  I  spoke  to  your  organ- 
ization a  few  years  ago — this  Ls  repetitious — 
but  somebody  has  said  that  all  anyone  wants 
is  a  fair  advantage — a  fair  advantage;  and  the 
best  way  to  have  an  advantas*  declared  fair 
Is  to  pass  a  law  sairlng  tt  Is  fair. 

If  you  will  think  about  that,  it  Is  the  his- 
tory of  every  session  of  Con^eaa.  £ach  ses- 
sion has  been  made  up  of  efforts  to  declare 
certain  advantages  fair  by  law.  Congress 
has    said    ;t    is    fair    for    labor    to    organize 
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and  to  strike.  Labor  has  been  granted  min- 
im lun  wages  by  law.  Congress  has  said  it  Is 
fair  for  Industry  to  add  Its  percentage  of 
profits  on  top  of  Its  costs,  and  both  pass  th'^se 
Increasing  amounts  forward  to  the  con- 
sumer as  part  of  the  retail  price 

Now  since  you  have  a  limited  number  of 
consumer  dollars,  every  time  we  pass  laws 
which  enable  those  groups  to  take  more  of 
the  consumer  dollar  It  has  left  less  and  less 
for  the  farmer 

PalCX    SUPPORTS WHY     THET    TATLEU 

This  we  tried  to  guard  against  with  price 
BuppKDrts.  However,  for  price  supports  to 
have  ever  worked,  production  above  domes- 
tic needs  had  to  move  in  world  trade  The 
law  authorized  and  contemplated  sales  In 
world  trade  at  competitive  prices  A.s  I 
pointed  out  to  you  before,  for  years  this 
Government  refused  to  sell  competitively. 
holding  U.S.  production  off  world  markets. 
building  up  bUUons  of  dollars'  worth  here 
at  home.  These  supplies  depressed  domes- 
tic markets  and  Increased  foreign  produc- 
tion. It  Is  true  that  we  finally  got  the  De- 
partment to  offer  competitively,  and  the 
quantities  sold  have  been  tremendous  The 
Department,  which  refxised  so  long.  Is  now 
proud  of  its  sale  program 

Per  our  farm  laws  to  work  It  was  neces- 
sary for  production  to  be  held  in  line  Our 
laws  providing  for  production  controls,  too. 
broke  down.  When  we  set  out  to  control 
production  by  limiting  acreage,  it  worked 
very  well  in  horse  and  mule  and  nitrate  of 
Boda  days  Today,  however.  I  firmly  beileve 
that  efforts  to  control  by  limiting  acreage 
la  a  big  Incentive  to  overproduction.  The 
farmer,  faced  with  ever-lncreaslr.g  costs  of 
land.  m.achlnery  and  everything  else,  plus 
limited  acreage,  has  tried  to  produce  and 
has  succeeded  In  producing  more  and  more 
units  to  sell. 

Then  under  the  Secretary's  policy  of  re- 
ducing prices,  the  farmer  had  further  pres- 
■vire  to  Increase  total  units. 

The  Secretary  Insisted  that  If  Congress 
reduced  price  supports,  the  farmer  would 
reduce  production.  The  record  for  7  years 
shows  the  Secretary  was  lOO  percent  wrong. 
With  farm  Income  down,  the  farmer  was 
forced  to  Increase  production  to  make  up 
for   the  lower  price. 

I  can  understand  the  Secretary  mistak- 
enly having  his  views  to  start  with,  though 
I  differed  with  him  from  the  first.  But  what 
I  can't  understand  is  that  after  7  years  of 
being  completely  wrong,  he  Insists  jvist  els 
strongly  as  ever  that  reduced  price  brings 
decreased  production. 

The  Secretary  says  throw  off  ci-ir.rrols. 
Last  year  I  told  him  that  If  he  were  to  take 
all  the  controls  off  of  corn  and  keep  support 
he  would  have  corn  coming  out  of  his  ears. 
Well,  now,  I  was  wrong  He  has  the  corn. 
However,  he's  got  his  ears  closed  so  tight 
you  can't  even  get  the  sound  of  your  voice 
through   them,   much    less   corn. 

i  THE    RESCT.TS 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  Department's  rec- 
ords for  the  period  1952-58  as  shown  by  our 
committee  report  last  year  ; 


Reduction 

Increase 

in  price 

tnCCC 

support 

holdinirs 

(percent) 

(millions) 

Whe.nt 

bushel.. 

00  to  75.... 

1,9.-57.4 

Corn 

do... 

90  to  77.... 

1,80*.  2 

Cotton  ' 

bale.. 

90  to  81.... 

49A.6 

Rice  

-hundredweight-. 

90  to  75.„. 

41.8 

Parley 

bushel.. 

80  to  70.... 

96.9 

Oats.. 

do.... 

...do 

25.8 

Flaxseed 

do.... 

80  to  65.... 

9.5 

Kye 

do.... 

80  to  70.... 

8.4 

?orjrhuins... 

-  hundred weieht.. 

..-do 

404.0 

Soybeans... 

biiihel.. 

90  to  70.... 

90.  5 

'  Hfld  ofT  world  markets  at  romp«'titive  prices  la 
violation  of  law.  Thus.  to?ethfT  w:th  other  cotnmodi- 
ti<^?  not  listed,  rpprcsent.-!  an  average  reduction  in  price 
support  levfU  of  about  3u  iXTcent. 


SOIL  aANK  IS  NO  ANSWrB 

Since  1956.  the  soil  bank  has  cost  the  Fed- 
eral Government  12 Vi  billion.  As  pointed 
out  previously.  It  has  had  little.  If  any.  effect 
toward  reducing  production.  The  acreage 
reserve,  costing  »1  7  billions,  waa  Junked  this 
year  (1959)  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Secretary   and    the   President 

The  conservation  reserve  section  of  the 
soil  bank  reaches  relatively  few  farmers — 
only  125.000  In  1957-58 — and  has  committed 
the  Federal  Government  to  some  $700  mil- 
lion to  date;  and  we  are  obligated  to  honor 
some  contracts  for  10  to  15  years  longer. 
This  progr.im  has  had  nu  real  effect  on  pro- 
duction In  addition,  the  hearings  disci  .se 
many  examples  of  lax  handling  and  wasteful 
practices 

The  Secretary  recommends  continuing  and 
Increasing  the  size  and  sccpe  of  the  soil  bank 
.■\s  the  ommittee  has  j)ointed  out,  the  acre- 
age rese.-ve,  where  highly  pr'.)ductlve  acreage 
was  rented  has  been  abolished  because  the 
President,  the  Secretary  the  Department, 
and  the  Congre.ss.  after  spending  $1  7  billion, 
have  all  agreed  it  wa.'5  no  answer. 

In  view  of  that  experience.  It  is  hard  to 
understand  how  axijone  could  believe  that 
renting  second-rate  land  under  the  con- 
servation reserve  could  make  any  real  dent 
In  production.  Actually  if  the  law  author- 
ized the  rental  of  all  the  275  million  acres 
of  the  2  6  million  small  farms,  which  repre- 
sent 56  percent  of  the  t<jtal  farms  of  the 
Nation,  to  be  put  In  the  sell  bank,  this  would 
retire  only  9  1  {percent  of  total  commercial 
production.  And  that  would  be  contingent 
upon  the  larger  producers  not  Increasing 
their  pr'Xluctlon  If  such  lands  were  rented 
at  $10  per  acre,  this  would  cost  %2  75  billion 
annually. 

If  on  the  other  hand  w.h'.le  farms  were  not 
rented,  but  only  part  of  each  farm  was  re- 
tired, under  present  conditions  the  Indi- 
vidual farmer  could  take  his  rent  money,  buy 
mere  fertilizer  and  better  seed  and  Increase 
his  ttjtal  production.  I  haven't  had  time  to 
bring  these  figures  down  to  date;  however, 
the  situation  has  gotten  worse. 

Nl.VCTEEN  H'KDRED  AND  FIFTT-SIX  ri-tCTlON 
YEAR  NINETIEN  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTT  AN- 
OTHER 

Now  remember  this  soil  bank  was  sp<:in- 
sored  In  1956 — some  of  you  might  remember 
that  was  election  year  —  the  election  was  com- 
ing off  in  November  and  farm  Income  after  4 
years  of  following  our  Secretary's  policies  was 
way  down  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
recommended  ♦l.2(X)  million  for  a  soil  bank. 
Listen  now,  they  recommended  that  sum  be 
paid  out  to  farmers  Juiit  before  the  election 
In  1956 — on  what  the  farmers  promised  to  do 
the  nfx*  year  Now  the  Congress  did  not 
buy  the  prepayment  Idea  but  did  provide  for 
payment  the  nf  xt  year  which  was  almost  as 
bad  My  little  daut^hter  Beverly  would 
figure  there  might  be  some  relationship  be- 
tween those  facts  and  the  election.  Now  we 
have  another  election  year  and  we  find  we 
are  offered  more  of  the  same  soil  bank. 

THE   AGRICtTLTniAL   CONSiniVATION   PROGRAM 

My  friends,  this  Is  a  serious  problem.  As 
I  said.  Its  time  to  talk  sense;  It's  too  late  for 
politics — Democruts,  southern  Democrats, 
northern,  everyone.  When  you  are  dealing 
with  the  future  of  our  children,  when  you 
are  dealing  with  America,  we  must  keep  It 
strong  We  have  to  think  as  to  how  to  do  It. 
Now  I  haven  t  given  so  much  time  here  today 
discussing  with  you  the  ACP  because  you  are 
familiar  with  it.  Why  the  Department  wants 
to  cut  that  program  and  Increase  the  soil 
bank  where  we  have  spent  about  $4  billion 
with  practically  nothing  to  show  for  it,  I 
can't  conceive,  unless  it  be  that  farm  net  in- 
come is  worse  than  In  1956,  and  an  ele<:tion 
la  again  coming  up. 

In  the  .\CP  we  provide  about  1250  million 
a  year.     The  farmers  select  their  practice  in 


every  community  in  the  county,  and  If  they 
use  a  pofjr  practice  the  farmer  selected  It 
and  put  up  about  an  equal  amount  of  money, 
plus  his  own  time  There  are  one  and  one- 
quarter  million  participants  among  farmers 
here  putting  up  their  latxir  and  their  money. 
Improving  their  land  to  save  it  fur  posterity, 
f I  r  your  children  and  mine  And  th»'n 
against  that  we  now  hear  plans  to  Increase 
the  s<iil  bank  program  with  (.iiily  about  140,- 
OOO  participants,  a  program  where  the  money 
paid  out  has  not  held  down  production  but 
actually  many  times  has  been  used  to  in- 
crease production.  According  to  the  Comp- 
troller General.  23  percent  of  the  lands  rented 
under  the  soil  bank  at  an  eventual  cost  of 
$270  million  was  not  even  In  production  I 
have  not  explained  this  to  my  little  daughter, 
but  again.  If  I  told  her  what  they  did  in  U5fl 
before  the  election,  and  what  Uiey  recom- 
mend this  election  year.  I  believe  she  would 
see  some  almllarlty. 

WHAT    Wl    8HOU1.D    DO 

Now  It's  my  Idea  that  If  we  are  going  to 
make  it  possible  for  farmers  to  regain  a  fair 
income,  by  far  tin  mo«t  effective  means  to 
provide  conservation,  we  will  never  do  It  by 
Just  getting  rid  of  so-called  surpluses  We 
have  spent  billions  through  Public  Law  480. 
The  situation  gets  worse  If  we  are  to  cor- 
rect the  situation.  I  truly  believe  we  must 
go  back  to  the  cause  of  producing  surpluses, 
which  are  as  expensive  to  the  farmer  U>  pro- 
duce as  to  the  Government  to  handle  We 
must  eliminate  efforts  to  control  by  acreage, 
which  is  Itself  an  Incentive  to  Increased  pro- 
duction. But.  first  we  must  bring  supply 
and  demand  cloeer  together  and  we  mu.n 
protect  farm  Income  from  further  decline 
while  we  do  that. 

Congressman  Frzs  Marshall,  of  my  sub- 
committee, and  I  have  worked  out  a  plan 
to  do  this  for  wheat  and  feed  grains,  the 
area  of  our  greatest  problem  We  have  pre- 
pared companion  bills  which  we  believe  will 
work  These  bills  wlU  be  numbered  U  R. 
0940  and  HR  9947 

This  measure  would  provide  for  reducing 
production  Immediately,  would  reduce  G"\- 
ernment  Investment  and  storage  costs,  would 
protect  farm  Income  and  within  3  y.rs 
should  bring  production  and  supply  in  bal- 
ance 

By  creating  a  commission  In  advance  firm 
plans  for  a  permanent  program  for  the  years 
following  1982,  when  production,  supply  and 
demand  should  be  In  balance,  would  be  ready 
for  the  Oongre«s  by  January  1.  1982  giving 
the  Cong^ress  a  year  In  which  to  provide  a 
permanent  farm  program  for  the  year  1963 
and  thereafter. 

Our  proposal  would  direct  the  fjecri-tary 
of  Agriculture  to  work  out  a  proper  relation- 
ship In  feed  units  between  wheat,  corn,  grain 
sorghum,  and  other  feed  grains 

It  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  transfer  to  any  producer  of  such  commod- 
ities feed  units  from  Government  stocks 
equivalent  to  the  reduction  that  such  pro- 
ducer might  make  In  his  average  production 
for  the  preceding  5  years,  not  Uj  exceed  33 '4 
percent  in  any  one  year.  The  bill  would 
be  effective  for  the  calendar  years  1960,  1961. 
and  1962. 

It  would  coet  nothing  The  commodities 
we  would  pay  the  farmer  to  reduce  his  pro- 
duction would  otherwise  be  given  to  foreign 
countries  and.  too.  the  Government  would 
save  storage  costs. 

The  bill  further  provides  for  the  creation 
of  a  commission,  three-flfths  of  which  muAt 
be  bona  flde  producers  of  such  commodities, 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  an  ex- 
ofBclo  member.  Such  commission  would  b« 
directed  to  formulate  and  recommend  to  the 
Congress  permanent  legislation  on  or  before 
January  1.  1962,  which  would  provide  (1) 
a  fair  and  reasonable  price  for  such  commcxl- 
Itles  at  the  marketplace;  (2)  set  up  prc>duc- 
tlon  goals  which  would  keep  annual  pro- 
duction In  line  with  needs  of  domestic  and 
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foreign  markets  plus  reaaonable  reserves,  and 
after  li*62.  make  price  protection  dependent 
upon  prfxlucers  holding  actual  production 
in  line  wi'h  production  goals;  (3)  prices 
would  be  based  on  feed  units  so  as  to  main- 
tain a  proper  relatl.-iishlp  between  wheat, 
corn,  grain  sorghum,  and  other  feed  grains. 
I  quote  here  the  provisions  of  our  bills: 

"A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment A -t  of  1938.  as  amended,  to  establish 
a  proper  reiatlonchlp  l^etween  wheat,  corn, 
grain  sorghum,  and  other  feeds  on  a  prop- 
er feed  unit  basis  to  bring  supply  and 
demand  Into  balance,  and  to  assist  Amer- 
ican agriculture  !r.  es.'^^ntlal  rtdjustment 
during  the  years  19flf>  1961.  and  1962.  and 
to  provide  for  a  permanent  farm  program 
thereafter 

"Bf  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  of 
Representntircf  of  the  Unit'd  States  of 
America  in  Congresn  asaer^blrd.  That  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  19J8.  as 
amended,  be  furtlier  amei^ded  by  addi:,g  a 
new  section,  as  fuilows 

"'Sec  —  1.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  Ut  wc^rk 
out  a  proper  relationship  between  wheht. 
corn,  grain  sorghum  and  other  feed  grains 
In  ternw  of  feed  units  elvlng  profjer  weipht 
to  present  prices  and  relative  feed  values  of 
such  grains. 

"  a  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  fur- 
ther auUiOrl^od  and  directed  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  any  pr»<lucor  of  any  of  the 
f«ed  comnirxlit leji  des<rlbed  above,  or  any 
combination  thereof,  whTeby  In  each  of  the 
calendar  years  1990.  1^6!  and  1962  the  De- 
partment af  Agriculture  will  agree  t(5  transfer 
to  such  ffrmer  f^d  unUa  from  Government 
Stocks  In  my  of  the  said  grains  reriuesled  by 
Uie  farm*  r  in  feed  units  equivaient  to  the 
reduction  that  such  farmer  may  make  In  the 
overall  puKluction  of  sucn  crop*  m  such 
years,  not  to  exceed  33 'j  pT  cent'.-im  on  any 
one  year,  from  the  average  pr^xluction  of 
such  f  arrr  er  for  the  five  preceding  years  To 
obtain  su  h  Government  stocks  each  farmer 
•ball  (1)  file  notice  with  the  county  com- 
mittee that  he  exi)ecu  to  avail  himself  of 
such  ofTer  (2i  s^ree  in  wr.iing  to  reduce  his 
productlo  )  ri  feed  units  for  the  years  1960. 
1961.  and  1962  and  i3)  submit  a  statement 
of  his  prcductlon  of  all  of  said  crops  for  the 
five   preceding   years 

"'3  Tht  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorized 'o  issue  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  b;  e.ssentlal  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  Uie  Act. 

"  '4  The  Secretary  of  Agrlcult'-ire  Is  fur- 
ther autl  orlzed  and  directed  to  appoint  a 
Comml.%sl  m  of  not  nv  re  than  twenty-five 
members  not  le«  than  fifteen  of  whom  shall 
be  bona  f  de  prixlucers  i_if  one  or  more  of  said 
commcxll-les  The  fi-cretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  be  et  officio  a  member  <.f  such  Commis- 
sion. Su  )h  members  .vhall  be  selected  from 
nomlnatli'tis  submitted  by  the  Committee 
on  Agrlcilture  of  the  House  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the 
Senate. 

**  'In  miking  such  appointments  the  Secre- 
tary shall  give  due  consideration  to  small 
producers  as  well  as  larte  prtxlucers.  and  to 
a  fair  gecgraphlcal  dlsUibutlon  throughout 
the  major  agricultural  areas  of  the  United 
States. 

"'5  Su:h  Oommlsslon  shall  have  author- 
ity to  conduct  studies  hold  hearings,  and 
make  ret.-  immendstions  Such  Commission 
Is  directed  to  submit  recommendations  on 
or  before  January  1,  1^62.  for  a  permanent 
Xaraa  pr<H:ram  for  said  commjodlties  for  the 
year  196o  and  thereafter  which  will  pro- 
vide— 

•*'(!)  a  fair  and  reasonable  price  for  said 
commodities  at  the  marketplace.  Such 
price  shall  take  Into  c/anslderatlon  the  actual 
costs  of  production.  Including  Increasing 
labor  costs  and  a  fair  return  on  Investment. 
It    shall    oe    at    a    level    not    less    than    that 


essential  to  maintain  net  farm  Income  at 
levels  comparable  to  Industry  profits  and 
labor  Income. 

"'(2)  production  goals  which  will  keep 
annual  production  In  line  with  the  needs  of 
the  domestic  and  foreign  markets,  plus  rea- 
sonable reserves  Price  protection  shall  be 
made  available  to  producers  of  such  ccwn- 
modities,  only  if  such  producers  agree  to 
keep  actual  production  In  line  with  such 
production  g  >als. 

■'  '(3)  prices  v.h!ch  are  based  on  feed  units 
so  as  to  rr.Tlr.taln  a  proper  relationship  be- 
tween wheat  corn,  grain  sorghum,  and  other 
feed   grains  ' 

"This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after 
Its    passage." 

Will  the  Secretary  approve  It?  Will  the 
farm  organizations  adopt  u?  Will  the  Con- 
gress pass  it?  Will  the  Pres-ident  ficn  it? 
I  don't  know  We  fi.-mly  believe  all  should 
and  further  I  have  reason  to  believe  the 
President  would  sign  such  a  bill. 

NOW    BA'-K    TO    CONSERVATION    OT    OL'K    CCCNTBT 

A  few  years  ago.  the  head  of  the  National 
Production  Authority,  which  h?.d  the  Job  of 
Increasing  our  overall  production  capacity 
to  meet  the  allout  threat  of  Russia — about 
the  time  of  Korea — while  we  were  walking 
back  Ui  the  office  t<Md  me.  "Jim.  If  I  was  Joe 
Stalin  lit  was  in  his  day),  and  wanted  to 
wreck  the  economy  of  the  United  States.  I'd 
declare  5  years  of  peace  "  With  all  our  desire 
for  pence  you  can  Imaelne  the  shock  He 
said  'If  we  bring  all  those  boys  back  from 
overseas  and  get  them  out  of  the  service,  if 
we  cancel  all  these  military  contracts,  de- 
priving all  these  folks  of  the  money  they 
are  making  In  thei^  defense  plants,  It  would 
wreck  our  economy" 

Knowing  that  Americans  had  the  highest 
material  standard  of  living  any  nation  ever 
had,  mure  automobiles,  more  television,  more 
air  conditioning,  two  cars  In  every  garage — 
exce;)t  we  started  putting  the  garage  money 
in  cars— e\ery thing  better  than  we  ever  had 
before,  yet  I  could  see  that  what  he  said 
might  have  something  Then  I  thoueht  one 
step  further  I  said  It  can't  be  that  it  takes 
w  ar  and  prejiaratlon  for  war  to  bring  prosper- 
ity There  s  bound  to  be  something  else  and 
as  you  tbmk  through  It.  there  is.  It's  not 
war  and  prej^arat.on  for  war  which  brings 
this  m.at^rla:  pr^«perlty.  it  is  the  extra  effort 
y^u  make  And  yet,  my  friends,  when  you 
stop  and  think  abc^ut  It  In  war  and  prepara- 
tion for  war  your  srasoline  Is  burned  up  and 
the  metal  is  used  up  and  the  timber  Is  pone 
and  your  resources  are  depleted  If  we  had 
sense  enough  to  put  that  same  effort  to 
things  to  Improve  our  country — the  same 
effort  Into  harnessing  our  streams,  refertlliz- 
Ing  our  land.  In  building  projects,  schools 
and  roads,  then  wed  have  a  richer,  stronger 
country  and  would  truly  provide  for  our 
children  and  our  children's  children. 

My  friends  I  have  no  apologies  for  the 
fights  1  have  m.ade  In  Congress  for  ACP.  Be- 
lieve It  or  not,  while  I  have  been  speaking 
<n  ACP.  or  might  have  been  offering  motions 
to  restore  the  ACP  it  was  because  that  Just 
happened  to  be  the  best  Instrument  I  knew 
to  carry  out  my  strong  belief  In  the  neces- 
sity for  conservation  and  I'll  match  that  ap- 
proach against  the  soil  bank  and  it  would 
compare  favorably  1.000  to  1  The  ACP  com- 
pares favorably  with  any  other  program.  In 
fact.  It  Is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  Extension 
and  SCS.  This  Is  a  serious  subject  with  me, 
one  In  which  I  have  a  deep  and  strong  belief. 
It  Is  not  Just  the  ACP.  but  here  we  mtist  Join 
shoulder  to  shoulder  to  see  that  the  farmers' 
group  In  this  country  gets  a  fair  share  of  the 
national  Income  so  that  they  can  take  care 
of  their  land,  because  there  are  nine  times 
more  of  us  dependent  on  the  land  than  there 
are  farmers,  and  they  will  get  that  Income 
qtilcker  If  we  make  It  to  their  Interest  to  put 
production  In  line  with  demand.  Then  we 
have  to  go  out  and  be  stire  that  through  our 


voices  and  through  our  organizations  and  our 
associations,  we  stand  for  what  Is  sotind. 
Don't  believe  what  I  have  sfiid  here  merely 
because  I  said  It.  but  I  dare  you  to  think 
about  It  and  see  If  you  dont  come  up  wlta 
the  bame  belief. 

A    KTEONG    COUNTRT.    rOTTNDATION    rOB 
EVEKTTHIKC 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  the  public  works  appropriation 
bill  because  we  could  not  afford,  h-  said,  the 
future  costs  of  these  domestic  public  im- 
provements In  view  of  other  governmental 
expenditures  Congress  failed  to  override  his 
veto.  When  I  could  get  no  one  else  to  do 
so,  I  offered  the  motion  to  send  the  bill  back 
to  the  President  with  the  new  starts  In- 
cluded. 

After  a  bitter  fight  In  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  my  motion  carried  19  to  17.  It 
swept  by  the  House  and  Senate.  Then  when 
the  President  vetoed  the  bill  the  second  time, 
we  overrode  his  veto.  This  is  the  first  time 
this  ever  happened  In  history.  I  am  proud  of 
my  part  In  that  action.  However.  I  am  even 
more  happy  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Congress  approved  my  argument  which 
I  repeat  here : 

"Mr  Chau-man.  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  I  offered  this  mo- 
tion to  reduce  each  Item  2'-j  percent  and  to 
retain  the  67  new  projecu.  after  it  became 
apparent  that  it  would  not  be  offered  other- 
wise I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Public 
Works  Subcommittee.  I  have  no  projects 
in  this  bill,  present,  past  or  futtire.  I  offered 
that  moUon  because  I  think,  and  I  thought 
then,  that  it  is  high  time  we  took  care  of 
our  own  country. 

"If  the  President  and  a  majority  of  the 
Congress  are  going  to  have  a  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram of  billions  of  dollars  annually;  If  we 
are  going  to  raise  travel  allowances  for  Fed- 
eral employees.  Federal  pay;  If  we  are  going 
to  Increase  benefits  to  veterans,  and  provide 
more  inflated  dollars  to  almost  everything. 
If  we  are  going  to  have  all  these  other  things, 
if  we  continue  using  appropriations  to  put 
money  In  the  hands  of  people  and  thereby 
Increase  the  national  debt,  I  think  that  we 
owe  It  to  our  future  and  to  our  children  to 
protect  our  own  country,  Its  soil  and  Its 
natural  resources.  The  President's  veto 
would  have  us  do  all  these  other  things  at 
the  expense  of  otir  own  country. 

"These  facts  are  argument,  not  against  do- 
mestic public  works  but  for  them.  May  I 
say  to  you  that  the  argument  made  as  to 
how  much  we  owe,  and  about  the  deficit,  and 
all  of  that,  Is  the  strongest  argument  for 
giving  attention  to  our  own  country  that  I 
can  bring  you.  May  I  tell  you  that  the 
strength  of  the  dollars  that  we  have,  the 
ability  to  pay  debts  that  we  owe,  for  what- 
ever it  Is  worth,  is  dei>endent  upon  the 
country  that  stands  behind  it. 

"If  I  could  run  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  first  bill  on  this  floor  each  and 
every  year  would  be  public  works.  It  Is  not 
bacon,  not  pork,  but  I  would  protect  the  base 
from  which  all  these  other  things  must  be 
supported. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  money  spent  improving 
the  Nation,  preventing  floods  that  cause  dam- 
ape  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars — and 
preventing  drought  damage.  Improving  har- 
bors. Is  sound.  Yes;  I  would  look  out  for 
my  country  first,  recognizing  that  it  Is  the 
basis  for  everything.  Then  after  we  have 
looked  after  the  factory  and  the  home,  I 
wotild  see  what  else  we  were  able  to  do." 

I  am  glad  I  won  out  In  that  fight;  I  am 
glad  the  President's  budget  this  year  yielded 
on  this  Issue 

We  mtist  keep  a  strong  nation  for  today 
and  for  the  future.  The  ACP  Is  a  fine  In- 
strument in  that  direction. 

I  appreciate  your  invitation  and  your  help 
m  our  efforts. 
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BEIiIIANKUAL   REPORT   ON    ACTI\^- 
TTES  UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW  480,  83D 
CONGRESS— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT      OP      THE       UNITED 
STATES   (H.   DOC.  NO.  335) 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr  Mc- 
CoRMACK)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  read,  and,  to- 
tether  with  the  EUJCompanying  papers,  re- 
lerred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States- 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  llth 
semiannual  report  on  activities  carried 
on  under  Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress. 
as  amended,  outlining  operations  under 
the  act  during  the  period  July  1  through 
liiecember  31. 1959. 

EJWIGHT  D.  EISEWHOW131. 

The  White  House.  February  11.  1960 


I^GISLATTVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
Tmanimotffi  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mtmite. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  oX  the  gentleman 
Xrom  New  York? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  in  order  to  ask  the 
acting  majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  tMr.  Albert],  as  to  the 
jjTogram  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  reply  to  the  gentle- 
man's inquiry,  the  program  for  the 
House  ol  Representatives  for  the  week  of 
Pebniary  15. 1966,  Is  as  foUows: 

Monday,  Consent  Calendar.  Suspen- 
atons,  three  bills,  first  H.R.  725.  Wilson's 
Creek  Battlefield  Park;  second.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  7,  closing  of  In- 
dian hospitals;  third.  H.R.  3375.  coal  re- 
search and  development  of  industry. 

Tuesday.  Lithuanian  Day.  Private 
Calendar.  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee— sundry  resolutions.  Interior 
Department  and  related  agencies  appro- 
priation WU.  1961. 

Wednesday,  HJL  3151.  taxes,  with- 
holding city  income  taxes  on  compensa- 
tion of  Federal  employees. 

Thursday  and  tlie  balance  of  the  week, 
undet^mined. 

The  program  announced  Is  subject  to 
the  usual  reservation  that  any  further 
program  win  be  announced  later.  Con- 
ference reports  may  be  brought  up  at 
any  time. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

THE     DECENT     DOMINICANS     WILL 
SOON  TAKE  OVER 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
oecit  Dominicans  will  soon  take  over  ttte 
Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
They  will  need  belp.    For  a  goieratlon 


t^etr  country  has  been  in  the  greedy  and 
bloody    hands    of    a    faecisttc    dictator. 

Many  decent  Dominicans  are  refugees. 
JIany  other  decent  Dominicans  under- 
standably could  not  or  would  not  leave 
their  country. 

TrujUlo  and  his  Indecent  pang  are  not 
representative  of  the  Dommlcan  people 
'3"hf?y  are  gentle.  God-fearing  men  and 
%,amen  who  deserve  at  last  a  government 
not  based  on  terror  and  corruption. 

Recently  the  Catholic  church  leaders 
In  the  Dcmmican  Republic  spoke  out 
rourasjeously  in  a  pastoral  letter  deplor- 
ing Trujillo's  cruelties  It  is  hard  to 
dismiss  thi.s  action  a.s  Comm'ini.st  In- 
ipired  but  the  de<^perate  Trujillo  so  as- 
serts. 

Thirty  thousand  decent  Dominicans 
are  now  imprisoned  by  Trujillo  Homes 
,ire  being  forned  into  jaiis.  Many  de- 
cent Dominicans  in  the  armed  forces  aro 
certain  that  the  time  Is  near  when  tiiey 
can  help  end  their  disgrace.  They  need 
assurance  that  we  do  not  categorically 
condemn  them.  Many  certainly  are  not 
of  Trujillo's  stripe. 

The  decent  Dominicans  will  soon  take 
over.  They  are  inexperienced  in  the 
operation  of  democratic  government. 
The  other  decent  citizens  of  the  hemi- 
sphere must  now  take  action  to  provide 
help  for  them. 


HEROIC   MEASLTIES 

Mr.  JOHN.SON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr  McCoRMACKl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  obiection 

Mr.  McCORM.^CK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
my  remarks  I  include  an  article.  "Heroic 
Measures"  commenting  on  the  warn- 
ings of  Gen.  Maxwell  D  Tayloc.  and 
appearing  in  the  Boston  Traveler  of 
February  8.  I960 

As  the  editorial  well  said: 

Whe-n  men  like  Taylor  speak  In  that  vein, 
they  8ho\iM  not  be  taken  Ilghtlj.  Right  or 
•wrong,  Taylor  la  sincere,  and  he  bases  hl« 
estimate  on  knowle<lge  gained  throu^  m 
outstanding  military  career. 

And  this  also  applies  to  General  Gavin 
and  others  who  have  warned  our 
country. 

Heroic  MEAStmEs 

The  Washington  argiimenta  about  our 
military  potential  have  brought  sharp  warn- 
ings from  Gen  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  turmer 
Army  Chief  of  Stafl. 

PYom  1961  on.  he  aays,  "the  tlda  will  run 
agaln&t  us  unless  we  take  heroic  measures 
now  "  And  he  adds  that  when  It  comes  to 
military  strength,  "there  is  no  living  with 
communism  as  an  Inferior  " 

Whea  men  like  Taylor  apeak  In  that  vela, 
tbey  ahould  not  be  taken  lightly.  Right  or 
Trong.  Taylor  Is  sincere.  And  he  bases  his 
estimate  on  knowledge  galoMl  through  aa 
outfitajidlr^  mlUtary  career. 

The  Waehlngton  dlscxisslons  are  at  gTe«t 
▼aioe  In  bringing  out  aU  aspects  of  oor  mili- 
tary posture  We  should  ii— r  more  frooa 
both  sldea — those  who  sBf  wu'im  atronc 
those  who  say  veVe  h— rting  for  weakneea. 


ANACONDA     STRIKE     SETTLEMENT 

Mr.  METCAIJ'  Mr.  vSpeaker.  I  a.vk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks 

The  SF^EAKFR  pro  tempore  In  there 
obiection  to  the  request  of  Uie  gentleman 
from  M  mtana? 

Tlipre  wjus  no  object  ion. 

Mr  MKTTMJP  Mr  Ppeaker.  thi.s 
mornmp  about  4  o'clock  the  .Anaconda 
Co  and  the  joint  negotiating  c  ■'m- 
mitlee  of  International  Union  of  Mine, 
Mill,  and  Smelter  Woi<ie;t>  arrived  at  a 
mutually  saL;i[actor>-  agreement  settling 
the  strike  in  the  copper  mm. as  of  Butte 
and  the  smelters  of  Great  Falls  and  East 
Helena 

Thus  brings  to  an  end  'he  lontjef^ 
Btriicp  In  recent  Montana  history  that 
has  crippled  the  economy  of  Montana 
since  .Aut;u.st  8  The  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Fprvice  merits  hieh 
praise  for  its  part  in  this  settlement.  Mr. 
Robert  McClelland  has  been  unc€ai*ag 
in  his  efTurts  to  keep  negotmUons  open 
and  prevent  a  breakdown  of  bargaming. 
But.  the  catalyst  that  bn)Ut;ht  these  ne- 
fcotlations  to  a  succe.ssful  conclusion  was 
unque.stionably  Director  Joseph  F  F^n- 
np';an  At  Senator  Mtfr.ay  s.  Senator 
Mansfield's,  and  my  request.  Mr.  Fin- 
ne^jan  personally  went  to  Butte  and  with 
his  deputy  director,  Robert  H  Moore, 
and  Arthur  Viat.  regional  director,  held 
meetings  w.th  officials  of  the  Anaconda 
Co  and  the  representatives  of  the  union 
After  they  left  the  team  of  McClelland. 
George  Hillenbrand,  and  Dan  Edwards. 
worked  arourid  the  clock  and  kept  up 
the  momeaitura  that  Director  Finnetjan  s 
Visit  had  started 

Almost  2  months  ako.  after  negotia- 
tions apparently  had  broken  down.  Sen- 
ator MnnR^Y,  Senator  M.^NsntLD.  and  I. 
at  the  request  of  both  the  union  and  the 
company,  intervened  to  liave  bargain- 
ing rer.ewed  The.se  new  negotiatlona, 
spurred  on  by  acuvities  of  tiie  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service,  have 
resulted  in  Llie  culminating  settlement. 
Tiie  collective  barvrainiriK  process  ha* 
a?ain  worked  Special  credit  should  be 
♦riven  Senat<jT  Mawsttfld  who  traveled 
to  New  York  to  interview  ofUcers  of  the 
Anaconda  Co  and  who  directed  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  congressional  delegation. 

The  Important  thing,  however,  is  Uiat 
men  are  going  back  to  work  in  the  mines 
and  smelters  of  Montana.  Men  who 
have  not  had  a  payday  for  6  months  will 
be  back  producing  and  refining  copper, 
and  the  economy  of  Montana,  so  depend- 
ent upon  our  mining  industry,  will  soou 
return  to  normal. 


BIRTHDAY   OP   ABRAHAM    LINCOIJ4 

Mr  DOYLF..  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous corLsent  to  address  the  Hou.se  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California!' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  of  the 
IS  prerious  birthdays  of  this  great  Amer- 
ican  citizen.    Abraham   Lincoln,   it    has 
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been  my  high  privilege  to  make  public 
expressicn  to  my  increasing  respect  and 
admiratun  for  his  life  and  for  the  im- 
print of  his  character  on  the  thinking 
of  the  A.Tierican  people  and  the  destiny 
thereof 

As  res  lit  of  the  very  splendid  work  In 
research  by  the  sesquicentennial  com- 
mission (  ommemorating  the  150th  anni- 
versai-y  of  the  birthday  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  on  F'ebruary  12,  1959,  by  a  joint 
session  of  the  US  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Repr»  sentatives.  and  also  since  that 
historic  occasion,  there  has  been  dissem- 
inated more  accurate  and  pertinent  ma- 
terial sh  )Wir4;  the  grandeur  of  Abraham 
Li.ncoln  than  during  all  the  previous 
years  subsequent  to  his  death.  This 
splendid  public  .service  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  he  effort  of  the  Lincoln  Ses- 
quicente  inial  Commission. 

B  t  tt  ere  is  one  particular  statement 
by  Abranam  Lincoln,  which  was  made 
on  Aug!  St  12.  1861.  in  a  proclamation 
by  him  nhich  I  herewith  quote: 

And  wliereas  It  u  fll  and  becoming  In  all 
people,  St  all  times  to  acknowledge  and 
revere  th'j  Supreme  Government  of  Gcxl.  to 
bow  In  humble  submlssK'n  to  His  chastise- 
ments; ij  confess  and  deplore  their  sins 
aiid  trai  sgressluns  In  Uie  full  conviction 
that  the  fear  of  the  Lord  Is  the  beginning 
of  wlsdo  n.  and  to  pray,  wi'.h  a!'  fervency 
ai.d  cont'lllon.  for  the  pardon  of  their  past 
ofTenaes.  and  for  a  blessing  upon  their  pres- 
ent and  arijepective  action  •  •  •  It  u  pe- 
culiarly .It  for  us  to  recognize  the  hand  of 
Ood  In  this  terrible  visitation,  and  In  sor- 
rowful remembrances  of  our  own  faults  and 
crimes  a.,  a  nation  and  as  Individuals,  to 
humble  lurselves  before  Him  and  to  pray 
for  His  nercy  — to  pray  that  •  •  •  the  Ines- 
timable !>oon  of  civil  and  rellgloxis  liberty, 
earned  u  ider  His  guidance  and  blessing,  by 
the  labors  and  sufTerlngs  of  our  fathers,  may 
be  restor'-d  In  all  Its  original  excellence. 

I  call  'particular  attention  to  this  proc- 
lamation by  President  of  the  United 
States  /.braham  Lincoln,  because  as  far 
as  I  hav  *  been  able  to  ascertain,  nowhere 
in  any  .tatement  by  htm  or  wntinp  by 
h.m.  dill  he  s<i  frequently  include  and 
embody  a  specific  reference  to  his  ac- 
knowledgement and  reropnition  of  the 
important  place  of  God  In  the  exr>erlence 
of  the  TJatlon.  As  I  count  it.  he  made 
thi.s  express  reference  seven  times  in  the 
proclamation  of  August  12,  1961.  herein- 
above q  joted 

I  re.spectfully  acaln  suggest  t©  any  and 
all  Men  bers  of  this  great  Congress  that 
one  of  the  greatest  inspirations  that  can 
come  to  a  congressional  Member,  would 
be  'o  follow  the  Lincoln  Trail  through 
the  States  of  Kentucky.  Indiana,  and 
Illinois;  and  then  to  Washington.  DC  , 
where.  ;us  you  know.  Mr  Speaker,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  wrs  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Repic-^entatives  of  which  you  and  I 
are  Members,  during  the  30th  Congre.ss. 
2d  session,  from  December  4.  1848, 
to  March  3.  1849  Mrs  Doyle  and  I  had 
that  enriching  experience  several  years 
ago  at  the  adjournment  of  Coneress 
en  roue  to  our  home  In  IjOS  Anrreles 
County  Calif.  We  traveled  and  tarried 
along  t:iis  historic  Lincoln  Trail  on  the 
marked  roads  and  bypaths;  on  the  river- 
banks;  at  the  camp  and  cabin  sites,  in 
the  towns  and  buildings  in  those  towns; 
In  the  courthouses  and  law  oflBces;  in 
the  log  cabiiLs  and  stores  upc-d  at  Salem. 


Ill ,  by  Lincoln  and  his  neighbors.  And 
finally,  here  at  our  Nation's  Capital,  at 
Pord  Theater,  where  he  was  tragically 
assassinated  by  Booth,  and  across  the 
street  In  the  very  house  and  room  where 
upon  his  death  It  was  so  truly  said,  "Now 
he  belongs  to  the  ages." 


THE     MAYFLOWER     HOTEL 

Mr  MATTHEWS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  t.o  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
ob;ection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  conunented  to  the  House  about 
an  unfortunate  experience  I  had  in  the 
lobby  of  t*ie  Mayflower  Hotel.  I  re- 
ceived nationwide  publicity,  which  I. 
frankly,  sir.  was  not  .seeking;  and  today 
I  earnestly  hope  that  I  do  not  get  any 
more  publicity  about  this  matter.  But 
the  rules  of  fairplay  prompt  me  to  make 
this  statement. 

Here  on  Uie  floor  of  the  House  we  have 
a  forum  where  we  can  stand  up  and  ex- 
pre.ss  our  opinions  and,  so  often,  those 
about  whom  we  talk  are  not  given  a  sim- 
ilar opportunity. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  last  week  the 
mnnarer  of  the  Maj'flower  Hotel,  Mr.  C. 
J  Mack,  came  to  my  office  to  see  me,  and 
I  found  liim  a  mo^t  pleasant,  cooperative 
gentleman.  He  assured  me  that  Con- 
gressmen would  not  be  excluded  from  the 
lobby  of  the  Mayflower  Hotel  in  the  fu- 
ture that  the  unfortunate  incident  in 
which  I  was  involved  last  week  was  due 
to  an  employee  who  probably  did  not 
know  too  much  about  procedures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  also  assured  me  that 
the  rules  of  safely  would  be  complied 
with  insofar  as  keepmg  the  lobby  open  is 
concerned. 

To  prove  that  the  rapport  Is  now  100 
percent,  I  would  like  to  say  that  this  next 
Thursday  I  plan,  as  usual,  tu  attend  along 
with  many  of  my  colleagues,  the  annual 
Congressional  Prayer  Breakfast  in  the 
Mayflower.  I  hope  very  much  that  Mr. 
Mack  will  be  at  my  table. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker  wTil  the  gentleman  yield^ 

Mr  MATTHEWS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Why  do 
you  want  to  go  there? 

Mr  MATTHEWS.  Well,  sir,  many 
constituents  from  my  district. — I  have 
wonderful  constituents,  as  I  know  the 
gentleman  does — come  to  see  me,  and 
they  stay  at  the  Mayflower.  It  is  more 
convenient  for  them  for  me  to  face  the 
traffic  and  to  go  there  to  meet  them  and 
talk  with  them  about  the  business  of  the 
district. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Why  do 
you  not  go  over  to  the  Shoreham? 

Mr  MATTHEWS.  Well,  sir,  I  have  a 
hiph  recard  for  that  fine  hotel:  and.  cer- 
tainly if  m^'  constituents  go  there  I  shall, 
if  necessary,  brave  the  snow,  the  rain, 
and  the  .sleet  in  order  to  meet  them. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan,  You 
are  discriminating. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  No.  sir;  coming 
from  where  I  do  I  cannot  be  discrimina- 


tory. That  is  one  thing  that  worried  me 
last  week.  I  thought  it  was  discrimina- 
tion against  our  people  from  the  South. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  has 
expired. 

JOHN  EDGAR  HOOVER 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  and  include  a  copy 
of  a  resolution  providing  for  the  striking 
of  a  gold  medal  and  the  proper  presenta- 
tion of  same  at  an  appropriate  ceremony 
to  John  Edgar  Hoover. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  year  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  44th  year  of  dedicated  service  ren- 
dered to  the  Umted  States  by  a  truly 
great  American 

Thirty-six  of  those  years  have  been 
sp>ent  in  a  position  of  high  trust  and 
great  responsibility.  That  this  man  as- 
sumed this  challenge  and  acquitted  him- 
self with  honor  and  dignity  cannot  be 
doubted. 

His  notable  achievements  in  his  chosen 
field  of  public  service  are  legion. 

The  accolades  which  have  come  his 
waj  are  manj-  and  varied  and  need  not 
be  repeated  at  this  time  or  place. 

The  impact  of  his  contribution  on  the 
moral,  spiritual,  and  political  welfare 
and  safety  of  America  is  great  and  will 
not  diminish  with  the  mere  passage  of 
years. 

It  is  too  often  the  case  that  words  of 
tribute  for  a  loyal  public  servant  are  pre- 
ceded either  by  his  death  or  the  passage 
of  time.  In  either  event,  words  so 
spoken  often  ring  with  a  lack  of  time- 
liness. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  neither  Provi- 
dence nor  time  has  deprived  America  of 
the  stewardship  of  John  Edgar  Hoover, 
a  fact  which  I  sincerely  hope  holds  true 
for  many,  many  more  years. 

Today,  I  offer  a  resolution  which  does 
more  than  pay  tribute  in  words  to  John 
Ed^rar  Hoover.  It  provides  him  with  a 
tanpible  expression  of  the  continuing 
corJldence  and  resi>ect  of  the  American 
people  through  their  elected  representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  include  this  resolution  in  the  body  of 
m>  remarks  at  this  point  which  provides 
for  the  striking  of  a  gold  medal  and  the 
presentation  of  same  at  an  appropriate 
ceremony. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled,  That  m  recognition  of 
43  years  of  dedicated  service  rendered  to  the 
United  States  by  John  Edgju-  Hoover,  Directco' 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  In 
building  a  law  enforcement  agency  of  tm- 
I>aralleled  efficiency  and  Integrity,  one  which 
Is  constantly  on  the  alert  In  order  to  safe- 
guard our  national  security,  and  for  pro- 
moting and  engendering  m  closer  spirit  of 
cooperation  between  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies at  all  levels  of  government,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
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StatM,  on  behaU  ot  Uia  Coa«reu,  U  author* 
tasd  to  pr«Mnt  to  John  adgar  Hoov«r,  Dlr«o- 
tor  of  th«  P«d*ral  Bureau  ot  Inv««tlc«tloa. 
aa  approprlat*  fold  madal  for  auch  pur- 
poae.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury  U  au< 
thortsed  to  eaaae  to  be  itruck  a  (old  medal 
with  aultable  emblema.  devloee.  and  Inaertp- 
tlona  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  and 
the  Speaker.  There  la  hereby  authorized  to 
b*  appropriated  the  (um  of  $a.500  for  thU 
purpose . 

S«c.  a.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  «hAH 
cause  dupUcatee  in  bronse  of  luch  nriMtal  to 
be  coined  and  eold,  under  such  retrutationa 
aa  he  may  preecrtbe,  at  a  price  lufflctent  to 
eoTtr  the  coat  thereof  (Inciudlnc  labor  i .  and 
the  approprlatlona  used  for  carrying  out  the 
provlalona  of  thU  lectlon  ihall  be  reimbursed 
out  of  the  proceed*  of  auch  aaie. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  the  Congr*^ss 
will  act  with  dispatch  In  giving  this  pro- 
posal favorable  consideration. 


OKN.  JAMES  H.  DOOLTTTLE  RE- 
CEIVES SILVER  QUILL  AWARD 
PRESENTED  BY  NATIONAL  BUSI- 
NESS PUBLICATIONS.  INC. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  5  minutes,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPFAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  wEis  no  objection.  r* 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  21  the  National  Business  Pub- 
lications Association  held  its  annual  state 
of  the  Nation  dinner  at  the  Sheraton- 
Park  Hotel  in  Washington,  D  C.  At  this 
meeting  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
Adm.  Arleigh  A.  Burke,  presented  the 
1959  Silver  Quill  Award  of  National  Busi- 
ness Publications,  highest  tribute  of  the 
Specialized  Business  Press,  to  Gen  James 
H.  Doollttle,  world -renowned  flier  of 
World  Wars  I  and  II  and  currently  board 
chairman  of  Space  Technology  Labora- 
tories. Inc.,  for  ■•distinguished  world- 
wide aeronautical  progress  through  un- 
equaled  business,  government,  military, 
and  scientific  leadership." 

This  annual  Washington  dinner  fea- 
tures a  questlon-and-answer  period  in 
which  Cabinet  officers,  other  Govern- 
ment leaders,  industry  leaders,  ajid.  this 
year,  the  Ambassador  of  India,  ^ge  the 
st-te  of  the  Nation  by  discussing  the 
p-ospects  of  the  economy  for  the  year 
ahead  in  their  respective  echelons  of 
enterprise. 

National  Business  Publications  is  the 
International  association  of  publi.'^hers 
of  OTcr  200  technical,  professional,  indus- 
trial, scientific,  merchandising,  and  mar- 
keting magazines  In  this  country  and 
Canada — all  independently  owned,  au- 
dited, and  published.  Among  the  asso- 
ciation's principles  of  practice,  all-im- 
portant is  the  one  which  pledges  active 
allegiance  to  the  American  economic  sys- 
tem of  free  competition.  Therein  lies 
the  reason  for  the  state  of  the  Nation 
dinner. 

Sound  business  decisions  are  essential 
to  continued  prosi>erity  in  this  enlight- 
ened economy.  Business  E^ublications  are 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  of  providing 
a  continuing  flow  of  knowledge  specific 
to  such  determinations.    Reason  enough 


whif  National  Business  Publications  seeks 
each  year  to  present  the  Sliver  Quill 
Award  to  that  person  who  has  best 
epitomized  those  principles  for  which  it 
st&Qds  and  through  which  it  htrjth.  The 
silver  quill — like  the  organization  which 
awxrds  It — is  synoni-mous  with  conse- 
crated service  to  business  and  Industry 
and  to  the  Kovemment  which  Kuarantoos 
our  freedom  of  enterprise  and  Its  inter- 
pretation. 

The  excerpts  from  the  diimer  program 
f oLow : 

IViaoOT'CTOUT    RlMfVRKS    BT    MasTDI    OF    CCTE- 

ftiONues  P  M  F*HRKND<>ar.  Vice  Pkksioknt, 
Chilton  Co  ,  and  Chaikiman  or  thc  Ooxao. 
Mational  Busi.niss  PrnLiCAnu.ss.  I.sc 
As  always  It  Is  our  hrpe  ih.it  thP  state  r,f 
the  Nallriii  d.nnrr  will  continue  lt«  pr-phery 
cf  pver  bftter  t'.mes  to  corr.p  Ht^  at  rwr 
he!id  table  ore  leaders  from  the  fr»'«  world 
of  government,  and  Industry  Th^y  h»ve 
frtkclovisly  conycnted  to  ansurer  one  speciflc 
queetlon  related  to  our  dinner  theme  -  K!H- 
\n\i  friend*  for  freedom  "  Ail  have  aitreed 
to  abide  by  our  cu'tam  of  a  taght  2-minute 
ru.e.  We  Eu-e  also  prUUe  ed  tonUht  by  the 
presence  at  our  P':)dlum  of  a  wor'd-farr.  I'ls 
new?  anft'.vft  rommentator  ar.d  cjrrrrpc  ni- 
ent.  He  l.s  to  be  our  moderator,  afklnt?  the 
pr:;granri  questions  It  Is  my  ex'reme  pleaa- 
ure  to  present  to  you  Mr   Charlee  »on  Premd. 

Rkmasils  by  Chablxs  von  Fscmd.  Nrwfs  Com- 

ME.VTATIjS,      C^iLL'MBIA       BiOAflCASTI.NG      STS- 
TXM 

Mr.  .^peaJcer.  General  Doollttle.  AdmU-ai 
Burke,  a.id  other  members  of  this  distin- 
guished roir.pany  and.  If  I  may  as  a  member 
of  the  Wnshin^ton  press  rorps.  extend  my 
o^TTi  appreciation  to  our  pood.  lor?:t!me 
mend  up  on  the  H'.M  Joe  Martin  I  am  In- 
dited honored  to  t>e  a  part  of  this  highly 
resoected  occasion  And  I  am  lnd'"b*pd  to 
your  president.  Bob  Harper,  f -r  m.tlc.at;  my 
appearance  here  po.«s;b;e  Answers  to  our 
q'jestlons  foUuW  in  the  order  U.^trd  in  your 
program.  I  will  !n!tli*e  each  questlnn  by 
simply  announclne  the  nam"  of  the  srvnlcr. 
Now.  then  In  keeping  with  oiir  thf-me, 
"Making  friends  for  freedom,"  we'U  begin 
with  Secretary   Douglas. 

NXSnCTZXM  HUNDBED  KUD  SiXTT  STATT  OF  NaTIOM 

DiNNM — Questions  and  A.nswejis 

JAMES     H.      DOUCI-AS.      rNDER     SECRETART      OF 
DrrTNSE 

Question  Mr  Secretary  Douglas  tf  our 
missile  p>r''>gram  doee  lack  a  ser.se  of  pvirpose, 
authority  and  urgency,  then  It  Is  not  con- 
Flnclng  evidence  '  f  a  strong  econi  my  If 
the  strategic  missile,  with  nuclear  warhead. 
Ls  the  decisive  weapon  of  the  next  derside;  if 
military  an^l  civilian  appUcatkn  of  space  and 
m.lssllery  are  no  more  separable  than  military 
and  political  power — thr»n  what  are  t.he  an- 
s-*-ers  to  our  problem  besides  m.'jre  knowl- 
edge and  more  money? 

Answer  The  three  provocat.ve  "Ifs"  In  the 
question  I  thi.nk  clearly  call  for  a  true  or  false 
evaluation  At  the  risk  of  overslmpilfyl.ng.  I 
score  tiietn  In  order — false,  true,  fdlse 

First,  our  missile  program  di>ea  not  lack 
purpose,  auth(.jrity,  or  urgency.  lus  purpose 
Is  to  provide  land-based  and  sea-based  re- 
taliatory .striking  power  that— -  tcjgether  with 
manned  bombers  and  other  forces-  win  con- 
vince any  possible  aggressor  that  aggress  In 
could  not  be  profitable. 

Atlaa.  Thor.  and  Jupiter  programs  have 
been  oustandlngly  succeasful  In  producing 
effective  weapons  al  extraordinary  accuracy 
In  less  than  6  years — certainly,  a  shorter  de- 
velopment period  than  required  for  tiie  So- 
viet ICBM.  TlUn,  Polaria.  and  Mlnuteman 
bear  the  mark  or  urgency  of  the  hlgiiast  na- 
tional priority.  Our  progreas  in  all  these 
weapons  la  a  credit  to  our  strong  economy. 


Second,  tliere  wul  continue  to  t>e  majiy  im- 
portant weapons.  Bmt  the  i^trateKlc  missile. 
with  nuclear  warhead  CTiUtd  be  the  derisive 
weapon  of  tlie  next  decade  and  we  wilt  he 
•troac  In  sucb  weaporva  A  nimbrrs  advan- 
tace  for  the  Soviets  which  ta  Ukely  to  be 
greikteet  In  11>'JJ  wlU  not  prMlvKc  a  gap  in 
uur  Uctcrreiil  power. 

Third,  mlllt.vry  and  civilian  use  of  spare 
and  niisallee  do  ler.d  them«p  ves  t.^  separate 
derelopment  progTam*  Vnlike  NASA  the 
Dej^arUnrii'  of  Defen*e  l«  n  >t  intereated  In 
space  niiThl  and  evpluratiun  as  ends  in  them- 
selvee  but  will  uie  mi).»  "  Aheii  the  defense 
nuas  u  tiu,  b*  ;n  >:  c  (  ;Ti-<  uve.y  p*rfi»rn\ea 
there 

As  lo  what  we  nrert  br  .lev  knowledge  and 
money.  I  don't  feel  i»r-r  •;.  rt  nf  kn  w'.edge 
or  money  for  mMl'ary  n.!"i>«  and  I  beMeve 
the  challenge  if  Bi.ace  will  b««  met  with  a 
slr^tu  !irw»rmtiiatl(  r;  u  lead  m  resrari  h  and 
test.r.g  ,i.id  explorauoij 

FRANK  e»f-r  '«  rinniMAN  or  the  soabo, 
C!  NrRAL   DTNAMica  coae 

Q  leption  Mr  Pace,  the  rkcUing  experience 
of  yo'ir  orgi.nlBni:  in  with  nuclear  piwer 
and  underwater  craft  jir<im;its  us  to  aak  Vi  u 
whut  i.be  future  holds  for  us  In  the  way  of 
n  1'  'ftr  eiig.i.es  f  r  c  i.  v  ent  lonal  »hli»s.  un- 
dersea weapon  8>-steins.  and  more  know-how 
ab<'iut  U^.e  'opHn  and  Its  phenomena 

Answer  America  has  always  §<  ught  new 
wor!d.i  Ut  conquer  It  Is  for  that  reiu^on  that 
we — a  questing,  restlera  people — e«Ti bushed 
this  as  the  land  of  opportunity  It  Is  for  that 
reason  that  the  world  of  space  has  fiisclnated 
us 

But  what  has  always  seemed  strange  to  me 
Is  that,  with  three-fourths  of  our  world  yet 
really  undiscovered,  we  have  never  fully 
realtaed  the  potential  that  lies  beneath  the 
waters  of  this  particular  planet   of   nurs 

I  see  the  sea  la  coming  to  the  resctie  of 
an  mlodlng  population  in  a  world  I  see 
laboratories  built  at  the  bottom  of  the  era. 
Strangely  enough.  It  seems  to  me.  that  prob- 
ably a  man  wlU  go  Into  space  and  maybe 
land  on  the  moon  before  we  plumb  the  low- 
est depths  of  the  ocean  Ard  yet.  poeslbly 
In  our  time  and  r-er*n1"^v  In  rrir  thought, 
there  lies  the  poAsibuities  of  suhniarines 
that  wUl  move  beneath  the  oceans  at  a  100 
knots,  nuclear  tankers  that  will  tow  their 
cargo  flotilla  behind  them  under  the  ocean'a 
waters. 

It  Is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  the 
ocean  may  one  day  becom*"  the  great  source 
of  fi>»>d  to  solve  tJie  ;-»roblenis  of  hunger. 
And  I.  for  one,  am  a  dreamer  that  beiU'ves 
that,  one  day,  nuriear  energv  will  find  a 
means  of  economically  ex'ractlng  salt  from 
the  sea.  so  thnt  the  arid  portions  of  the 
world  can  fl'  wer  and  produce  the  require- 
ments of  mankind 

Truly  the  cea.  which  was  the  mo'her  of 
m^n    can  become  the  provider  of  the  future. 

FRfDEalcK    R      KArPTI.    FllESIQCNT      AMCKICAN 
TELIFH   iNK    *    TKLXCaAPn    CO. 

Q  lec'.lon  Mr  Kappel.  if  Industry  la  to  per- 
form Its  funrtl  Q  properly  as  partner  to  a 
Btr-ii,^'  economy  -In  m.aking  friends  for  free- 
dom, won't  we  be  compelled  to  rem -.ve  sume 
of  the  shackles  which  bind  our  private  enter- 
prl.se,  so  that  business  may  breathe  easier  and 
exr  i.-^d   with  more  freed-im   a:;d   conr.dence' 

Answer  Well,  I  d(;n"t  think  the  question  la 
precisely  one  of  removing  shaelcli^  ss  you 
.say.  6>  that  Industry  can  breathe  easier. 
Most  of  us  In  Industry  are  still  able  to 
breathe  lu  my  mind  two  things  are  most 
lm;x)rtant 

The  fl.'-st  Is  that  our  Government  set  an 
example  of  sound  ftscil  policy  that  will  buiid 
confidence  not  only  amTr.^  business  man- 
agers, but  amon?  pe'^'.e  everywhere — In  this 
country,  and  likewise  In  all  the  free  coun- 
tries of  the  world  that  kxik  to  us  for  leader^ 
ahlp. 

Second,  we  need  an  economic  climate  thai 
rca..>y  t  L.^v.jara.^(.a   ai.>i  oli.;iio.Aa,t«s  ei.ierprlBe. 
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Whit  I  am  thinking  about  Is  something  more 
than  what  is  called  •'business  confidence  •*  X 
think  we  reed  the  urge  the  drive,  the  posl- 
tlve  detem  InaUon  and  the  means  to  outdo 
ourselves  i  nd  aocc^mpllsh  more  than  ever 
before.  W«  need  to  be  a  buoyant,  lifting 
force  But  business  can  rlae  to  thU  challenge 
only  in  an  itniosphere  of  undarattuidUig  aud 
tuoouragcii.ent 

Tha  oth«r  side  of  ihu  of  course.  Is  that 
business  m  ist  work  to  daaervc  this  conndenca 
and  encou  agtmetit  Tliere  Is  no  quesuon 
about  that,  and  I  would  equiiUy  urge  this 
necessity 

I  shall  ex  nclude  my  answer  with  this  com- 
mant.  Ma  ly  American  (xilltlcal  leaders  are 
convinced  that  it  U  vital  fur  UUs  country 
to  help  bi  lid  up  the  economies  (^f  undrr- 
develu|>ed  naUons.  I  dn  nil  disagree  with 
thla.  I  do  aay  that  1  h^pe  they  will  kx>k  at 
their  hon  e  ec  nomy  thr  jugh  the  same 
gla.A.'ses  an  J  give  American  industry,  n^t 
ananciKl  ad.  but  re:vl  freedom  and  f>o&itive 
en-  '  iragfi  u-nt  to  prosper  and  grow  F  >r 
this   is   th(    tuundutkm  uf  all  our   strength 

aBTHt.Tm  It  srMMranKut.  the  fostm&stkb 

OXNCaAL 

Queetlor      Mr     TV'-tmaster    Oenern!     tf    the 

Strength  (f  tJ-.is  ec<.n<):ny  is  to  be  covrnted 
on  to  tru  ,•  br  .»ter  the  free  world,  then  Its 
channels  of  communication  must  undergo 
drastic  chjnge  so  that  the  concepts  of  free- 
dom may  enHjy  Immediate  ex'-hange  and 
translation  Is  tt  not  cr^nceivable  therefore, 
that  your  agency  of  O 'vernment  may  very 
well  utUnte  an  entire  new  framework  of 
methods  snd  machines  to  delivPT  the  bu."?!- 
ness  and  rv'Mtlcal  messages  of  free  pt-.-ples 
everywher  •■» 

Answer  The  an^Trer  to  your  question  \t  a 
very  deftnte,  y?-«  One  of  the  grea*e5t  de- 
terrent* t<  war  Is  the  development  of  better 
understan  ling  amoi.g  the  peoples  of  tlie 
world  ITie  j-icj^fn!  sernces  of  the  world  are 
contributing  Immeanirabiy  to  this  better 
understanding  by  mi'«>n  of  new  methods  and 
machines  t.^  expedite  t^e  movement  of  mall. 

Our  crw:.  PoM  Otrice  rv-partment  with  the 
rr-.p^ratkn  of  industry,  has  been  In  the 
forefront  In  dfvriopti.g  ntw  methods  and 
machines  Tlicse  ha\e  enal>!ed  us  within  the 
past  fe-w  'ear!*  to  improve  the  ;>oftai  service 
In  60  met-opolitan  areas  benefit  ng  129  mil- 
lion pe<iple  Progress  is  being  m.ide  to  pro- 
vide mure  rapid  transjxirtatlon  of  m?.!!  be- 
tween thfse  metropolitnn  areiis  and  all  the 
cities  of  the  wiirld 

Piirtlcula.-Iy  Is  this  true  In  the  case  of 
electronic  transmlf^lon  t7'lng  the  facilities 
and  eqvilpment  of  Industry  and  government, 
we  have  succe.-vsfully  sent  Intra-agency  m.all 
by  wny  d'  co'xiiil  cable  and  microwave  re- 
lays between  W^shlngtr>n.  DC.  Detroit,  and 
Battle  Crefk.  M.ch  .  as  well  as  between 
Washington  DC.  and  .San  Francisco.  C.iMf. 
At  the  present  stage  of  development,  we 
can  tr.in'mlt  and  receive  letter-sized  mall 
up   to   1 8f    pa'TCs   per   minute 

Present  y  we  are  adapting  equipment  to 
the  sj-x^ciiU  requlrenienl."!  of  the  postal  .serv- 
ice A  further  ext>erimpnt.n!  test  Is  planned 
for  this  fall  which  we  hope  will  prove  the 
feasibility  the  practicability  and  the  eco- 
nomics of  facsimile  transmission  It  may 
not  be  long  before  we  can  deliver  a  letter. 
Its  sanctity  inatirrd  anywhere  In  the  country 
althin  a  matter  of  minutes. 


RCSSCI.l     Dr     T     TNG.     Pr.ESIDrNT,    COODTI 
TIBE    a    RUBBEa    CO. 

Question.  Mr  De  Young,  since  your 
company  has  Just  yesterday  announced  a 
great  new  expansion  program  in  the  land 
of  the  freedom  loving  peoples  of  India,  you 
should  very  well  be  able  to  tell  us  about  the 
potentials  that  exist  for  the  free  world 
through  such  evidence  of  economic  strength. 

Answer  As  a  businessman  whose  business 
depends  on  peaceful  trade.  I  feel  that  any- 
thing that  helps  the  cause  of  peace  also  helps 
the  cause  uf  buiineis. 


Strength  breeds  strength  and  It  also  breeds 
confidence 

Our  building  a  plant  In  India  makes  that 
country,  and  Otxxlyear,  stronger  India  be- 
comes stronger  because  of  the  obvious  bene- 
fits of  the  addition  to  Its  economic  life  of  an 
Important  Industrial  facility 

O oodyear  becomei  stronger  because  It  is  In 
a  better  competitive  position  to  do  bualneaa 
In  India 

Tills  l«  s  pood  deal  both  ways. 

As  »  result  the  Uuted  States  gains  be- 
cKu-e  one  b•^^lne?».  and  a  friendly  nsUon, 
grow  together 

in  sum  total,  the  ^trength  of  the  free  world 
1*  therefore  lncrei>j»ed 

Tlils.  of  course  tJikes  place  slowly  and 
to  no  great  extent  by  a  single  case  It  cun 
1  ^rdly  be  seen  ur  felt,  SllU.  Uie  effect  U 
V  If  re. 

t  u\i.  looked  at  In  terms  of  one  brick  being 
put  on  top  ul  another — of  one  cumpuny 
after  another  d  ing  the  same  thing-  the  po- 
trn;  .  1  result  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  Iree 
w  'Id. 

IbMe  positive  actions  redticc  the  will  of  an 
aggrwaor.  IX  only  by  strengthening  the  will 
of  a  possible  target  of  aggression — euch  as 
India. 

Increaaed  strength  also  reduces  the  chance 
of  aggreaalon.  or  subversion,  meeting  suc- 
cess 

At  the  very  !ea*t.  It  gives  pause  to  the 
Irresponsible,    even    though    they    be   strong. 

This  Is  a  comfjetltlve  world.  We  Ciimpete 
on  many  levels.  We  compete  as  Individuals. 
as  companies,  as  nations  We  compete  for 
profits  and  for  gorxiAlli  We  compete  for 
t-eiief  In  the  slncfrity  and  riijhtness  of  what 
we  say,  what  we  do  and  the  causes  and 
principles  we   represent. 

Potential  may   be  meafured  In  many  ways. 

Although  not  as  sensational  as  a  nuclear 
bomb,  evidence  ff  economic  strength 
throughout  the  free  world  may  turn  cut  to 
be  the  moct  potent  weapon  in  our  arpcnriJ  — 
and  certainly  will  have  more  convincing  and 
lasting  effects   upon   peoples  everywhere. 

MAHOMEDAU     C      CHAUL*.     AMBASSAIOB    OF     INDIA 

Q'.estion  Mr  Amiba.'^aador  Chagla,  if  na- 
tion.s  if  the  free  wi.rld  are  to  build  a  btil- 
wark  together  against  enemies  of  freedom, 
then  our  mutual  strength  depends  on  eco- 
nomic exchange  as  well  as  ideas.  Toward 
that  end  -perhape  you  will  favor  us  with 
some  found  advice  on  how  we  may  improve 
our  business  relations  with  your  country 

An.'wer  A  bulwark  of  freedom  can  only 
be  built  If  the  people  are  free  from  fear  of 
want — and  that  is  the  worst  fear  of  all. 
That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  achieve  In 
India  while  maintaining  democratic  Insti- 
tute us  What  we  need  Is  capital  and  ma- 
chinery We  want  your  businessmen  to 
«ime  in  with  us  to  fight  poverty  and  hunger 
by  contributing  your  capital  and  your  tech- 
nical know-how  and  build  up  Industries  In 
India  In  pa.'-tnershlp  with  us.  We  have  re- 
ceived considerable  economic  assistance  from 
your  Government  but  1  am  more  interested 
In  seeing  axjperatlon  between  our  two 
countries  on  a  people-to-people  basis  and 
that  can  only  be  done  if  American  business- 
men and  American  capital  here  realize  what 
great  pcjtentlalitiee  there  are  In  India  for 
investment  of  American  capital.  Business 
relations  can  only  be  Improved  If  the  people 
here  more  and  more  visit  otir  country  and 
•ee  fur  themselves  how  we  are  building  up 
cur  ecrinomy  and  what  great  opportuultiea 
there  are  for  private  enterprise. 

It  Is  also  necessary  that  trade  between  our 
two  countries  ahould  expand.  We  liave  been 
buying  from  you  machinery  worth  mllllona 
of  dollars.  We  want  you  to  reapoikd  by  sup- 
porting our  Indian  econonaj  by  tmportln^ 
from  India  goods  and  articles  which  are  not 
available  here.  Apart  £i«iaa  |ute  aad  te« 
which  you  buy  from  us.  you  can  glv«  a  great 
impetus   to  our  cottage  and  handicraft  In- 


dustries We  produce  beautiful  hand-mada 
cloth  and  Ivory,  silver  and  brass  articles 
which  would  adorn  the  sitting  room  of  any 
American.  Every  American  who  buys  such 
an  article  will  have  the  conscloutnaaa  that 
he  has  helped  the  employment  of  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  poor  people  In  the  villages. 

KSKA    TAFT   BKN90N.    SaCarraKT    or    AOUCTTLTtma 

Queetlon.  Mr.  Secretary  Benaon,  In  an  over> 
all  pr.)gram  of  sustaining  the  vitality  of  the 
free  a-orld— remembering  that  our  own  pop- 
ulation is  mounting  by  leaps  and  bounds — i* 
the  American  agricultural  ecunocny  capable 
of  fuinuing  the  inevitable  food  requirement* 
buUi  at  home  and  abroad? 

Answer  I  believe  the  answer  Is  "Tea." 
But  It  will  not  happen  automatically.  It 
win  require  research — pursued  vigorously 
and  steadily  by  both  public  and  private 
agencies  In  an  atmosphere  of  freedom 

In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  we  hare 
exam.ned  this  question  for  two  tar|^t 
dales— 1975  and  aoiO  We  have  considered 
both  domestic  needs  and  allowances  for 
normal  exporu  We  believe  requirements  In 
1975  can  be  met  by  developing  practical 
applications  for  the  basic  knowledge  now 
known  to  our  scientists. 

In  2010—50  years  from  now— we  will  need 
t»ice  as  much  food  and  otlier  farm  prod- 
ucts as  we  are  consuming  today.  We  shall 
have  to  produce  It  on  essentially  the  aame 
number  of  acres  as  we  are  now  farming  We 
will  have  to  Increase  efBclency  throughout 
agriculture. 

Fai-mers  will  have  to  do  a  better  job  of 
conserving  and  using  soils  and  water.  They 
will  nec-d  higher  yielding  straina  of  crop*, 
and  llvestDck.  They  must  have  more  eco- 
nomical and  e.Teciive  methods  of  controlling 
diseases,  injects,  weeds,  and  weather.  They 
will  need  better  lertlUzer  practices,  machines, 
and  'Mher  production  tools. 

Furthermore,  agricultural  efficiency  does 
not  stop  at  the  farm  gate.  The  quality  of 
products  must  be  maintained  after  they 
leave  the  farm.  Handling,  processing,  and 
distribution  must  be  efficient  and  econom- 
ical. We  must  use  all  agricultural  commod- 
ities efficiently — whether  as  Industrial  raw 
materials  or  as  consumer  end  products. 

We  have  big  problems  ahead  of  us.  But 
I  am  confident  that  we  can  solve  them  with 
Crxi's  blessing  and  a  resolute  determination. 
on  our  part  as  Individuals  and  as  a  nation. 

DR.    raANK    H.   SPAIK-S.    PKESroXNT,  COI7NCIL   FOB 
FINANCIAL    AID   TO    OrCATlON 

Question  Dr.  Sparks.  It  would  seem  to  be 
the  Inevitable  responsibility  of  our  educa- 
tional system  to  prepare  young  people  for  the 
demands  of  free  world  leadership  What  do 
you  have  to  say  about  the  manner  In  which 
this  is  being  done? 

Answer  Most  of  what  we  hear  about  edu- 
cation these  davs  has  to  do  with  Its  prob- 
lems and  needs.  I  want  to  shift  the 
emphasis  from  problems  to  opportunities 
and  from  needs  to  accomplishments. 

ElnroUment  Is  at  an  alltlme  high.  Forty- 
six  million — one-fourth  of  our  total  popula- 
tion— are  enrolled  either  full  time  or  part 
time  in  some  course  of  study. 

As  a  result,  we  are  spending  more  money 
for  education  than  ever  l>efore — a  total  of 
119  billion  during  1959.  This  Is  double  what 
was  ispent  10  years  ago. 

At)Out  three-fourths  of  this  919  billion 
goes  to  pay  for  precollege  education  and  one- 
fourth  for  college  and  advanced  study. 

Tl'iis  money  comes  from  taxes,  tuition, 
and  gifts.  The  amazing  fact  la  that  mora 
than  one-fifth  of  all  the  money  spent  on 
higher  education  last  year  came  from  gilfts — 
gifts  from  corporations,  gifts  frc»n  founda- 
tlon.s,  and  gifts  from  Individuals. 

Tills  Is  Indisputable  evidence  of  the  sin- 
cere  concern  of  our  citizens  for  more  and 
better  education  and  their  willingness  to  pay 
for  It. 
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Many  Imaginative  Innovations  are  being 
tried.  Telecasting  from  an  airplane  la  an 
Illustration,  reaciilng  13,000  schools  and  5 
inlUlon  students   In   a  single   broadcast. 

Never  have  we  known  so  well  how  to  turn 
the  money  Invested  In  education  to  such 
good  account. 

Never  have  we  had  so  many  eager  and  able 
young  men  and  young  women  ready  to  Im- 
prove their  usefulness  by  the  educational 
process. 

Never  Ln  the  history  of  America  have  so 
many  alert  citizens  recognized  the  power  of 
education  In  maintaining  our  free  world 
leadership. 

MAUmlCX    H.     STANS,     DiaXCTOR,     BUREAU    OF    THE 
BUDGET 

Question.  Mr.  Stans.  last  year,  the  covintry 
watched  the  progress  of  the  battle  of  the 
budget  with  great  Interest  Now.  the  Presi- 
dent gives  us  some  ^ood  news,  with  a  •*  2 
bUlon  surplus  as  the  goal  for  next  year 
Even  so,  budget  spending  Is  still  around 
$80  billion  and  Interest  on  the  debt  Is 
taking  11  cents  out  of  every  dollar  of  ta.xes. 
Where  are  we  headed  In  future  budgets — 
toward  even  bigger  spending  and  correspond- 
ingly high  taxes? 

Answer  There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at 
this  problem,  one  pessimistic,  one  optlml.itlc 

On  the  pessimistic  side,  there  isn't  any 
doubt  but  that  population  Increa-ses  alone 
will  caiise  some  rise  In  spending  for  our  go- 
ing programs.  And  the  pressures  will  con- 
tinue to  mount  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  take  over  local  government's  problems. 
Public  demands  from  pressure  groups  for 
more  spending  will  grow  on  many  fronts. 
The  common  fallacy  that  "If  the  money 
comes  from  Washington,  someone  else  pnys 
for  it"  will  always  be  with  us  If  we  yield  V) 
these  temptations,  we  can  soon  have  8?<0 
billion  or  $100  billion  budgets,  higher  ta.xes, 
and   cheapyenlng   of   our   money 

For  the  long  term,  the  real  aniiwer  to  re- 
ducing the  Government's  high  level  of 
spending  lies  In  what  happens  m  the  world. 
If  we  can  succeed  In  removing  tensions 
from  International  relations  and  get  agree- 
ments on  disarmament  with  proper  safe- 
guards. It  won't  be  necessary  to  spend  5* 
cents  of  every  tax  dollar  on  national  security. 
That  would  provide  room  to  improve  dr^-mea- 
tic  programs  for  the  general  welfare  and  to 
make  significant  tax  reductions 

On  the  optimistic  side,  in  the  meantime, 
the  budget  for  1961  sets  hopeful  factors  In 
motion.  The  President's  profKxsals  for  the 
country  are  sound  and  are  attainable  To  a 
large  extent,  what  happens  to  it  will  depend 
on  how  strongly  the  public  believes  in  and 
Insists  on  fiscal  responsibility  If  we  hold 
to  that  budget,  with  Its  14  2  billion  surplus, 
It  will  set  the  st.age  to  give  the  next  admin- 
istration and  the  next  Congress  a  happy 
choice — It  can  apply  some  of  the  Increasing 
annual  revenues  produced  by  our  growin*; 
economy  to  debt  reduction,  or  it  can  Initiate 
desirable  orderly  tax  relief,  or  both.  If  this 
Is  what  we  want  to  happen,  the  1961  budget 
is  crucial. 

HARRY    r     BTRD     CHAIRMAN,    SENATE    COMMITTEE 
ON     FINANCE 

Question.  Senator  Btrd.  the  capacity  of 
the  taxpayer  to  live  up  to  the  obligations  to 
which  he  is  committed  by  this  Government — 
In  making  friends  for  freedom — Is  directly 
related  to  the  ability  of  the  economy  to  pay 
off  the  requirements  of  our  stake  in  a  free 
world  Do  you  feel  that  we  could  go  so  far 
In  such  efforts  as  to  tax  ourselves  completely 
out  of  the  realm  of  future  financial  security? 

Answer.  In  answering  this  question.  I 
would  say  that  through  this  fiscal  year  the 
United  States  will  have  spent  $73  billion  in 
foreign  aid  since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
and  this  does  not  Include  the  cf>8t  of  the 
Korean  war.  our  military  expenditure* 
abroad,  or  our  expendlttires  for  NATO  and 
other  organizations  for  protection  of  the  free 


world.  All  of  this  foreign  aid  expenditure 
has  been  added  to  the  public  debt  for  future 
generations  to  pay. 

To  date,  most  of  our  so-called  foreign  aid 
has  gone  to  what  may  t>e  generally  regarded 
as  developed  nations  The  emphasis  is  now 
being  shifted  to  underdeveloped  and  less  de- 
veloped nations  These  nations  m  the  free 
world  contain  more  than  a  billion  people, 
and   their    needs   for    money   are    bottomless. 

Obviously,  there  Is  a  limit  beyond  which 
the  American  taxpayer  cannot  be  taken. 
There  are  already  areas  where  taxation  la 
reaching  the  point  of  diminishing  returns. 
Our  Federal  debt  Is  nearly  $300  billion. 
Total  debt  in  this  country,  public  and  pri- 
vate. Is  nearly  a  trillion  dollars,  and  the 
value  of  the  dollar  Is  now  47.2  cents  on  the 
1939   Index. 

Our  balance  of  payments  with  foreign 
countries  has  been  In  serious  decline,  and 
our  gold  reserves  have  been  dwindling  If 
the  strength  and  Integrity  of  the  American 
dollar  Is  n^jt  maintained,  we  shall  not  meet 
our  commitments  at  home  or  abroad 

Excessive  taxation  and  debt  resulting  from 
excessive  public  expenditures  are  certainly 
basic  elements  in  fiscal  Insecurity,  and  they 
are  heavy  factors  In  inflation.  These,  com- 
bined with  Increaseed  labor  costs  not  Justi- 
fied by  Increased  pnxluctlon.  such  as  we 
recently  experienced,  accelerate  financial  In- 
security. 

The  fall  of  the  American  dollar  In  inter- 
national exchange  would  be  a  world  tragedy 
to  free  people  everywhere  and  a  great  victory 
for  Soviet  Russia  We  owe  It  to  our  friends 
abroad  and  to  ourselves  not  to  let  this 
hapfjen 

In  brief  I  would  say  that  we  cannot  con- 
tinue to  carry  a  good  part  of  the  world  on 
our  barics  It  Is  full  time  that  the  nations 
who  received  our  aid  In  their  distress  and 
are  now  p-oeperous  should  assume  their  fair 
share  of  this  burden 

rREDERICK     H      MUELLER      SECRETART     OF 
COMMERCE 

Question  Mr  Secretary  Mueller,  you  are 
quoted  as  urging  businessmen  Ui  become 
more  active  In  behalf  of  sound  government. 
You  encourage  them  to  speak  vip  more  fre- 
quently on  viral  issues,  making  their  opin- 
ions known  through  letters  speeches,  and 
institutional  ad\ertlslng  Since  that  last 
mentioned  is  one  of  the  most  effective  public 
contracts  available  to  the  buslnesfman,  Isnt 
his  use  of  Institutional  advertising  as  much 
his  right  to  freedom  as  for  those  who  com- 
pete with  'nis  political  views? 

Answer  It  certainly  Is.  Businessmen  have 
both  the  right  and  the  duty  of  enlightening 
the  public  ab<:)Ut  our  business  system  In- 
stituti')naJ  advertising  stems  from  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  free  press  and  free 
speech  Retcvilar  advertlslnf?  alms  directly  at 
selling  goods  Institutional  advertl.slng  Is  a 
method  of  selling  the  institution  that  makes 
successful  sale  of  gfxxls  possible 

Private  competitive  enterprise  right  now 
Is  creating  the  highest  level  of  prosperity  in 
our  history  In  1959,  the  gross  national 
product  w.is  $480  billion,  an  increase  of  7 
percent  In  real  terms  or  volume  over  1958. 
It  climbed  to  around  $482  billion  at  an  an- 
nual rate  in  the  fourth  quarter.  It  can  rise 
nauch  higher  in  I960  if  government,  busi- 
ness, and  labor  encovirage  private  Initiative 
and  oppose  Inflation 

If  the  Nation  supports  the  President's 
budget  and  Congress  does  likewise,  one 
threat  to  inflation  will  be  removed. 

I  believe  it  Is  the  patriotic  duty  of  busi- 
nessmen to  use  every  proper  means  U>  inform 
the  public  of  the  value  of  a  sound  economy 
and  a  balanced  budget  For  Inflation  Is  In- 
jurious to  our  free  market  economy  from 
which  Americans  derive  their  living  It  Is 
harmful  to  healthy  economic  growth  which 
creates  our  children's  livelihood  It  Is  dead- 
ly to  a  strong  Industrial  defense,  the  foun- 
dation of  our   national  security. 


Businessmen  will  serve  the  eritire  coutitry 
whenever  they  openly  champion  a  sound 
economy.  The  enemies  of  our  free-market 
system  are  very  talkative;  It's  time  for  lis 
friends  to  speak  up.  too. 
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K       CROSS       CHAIRMAN 
LfKKHtED     AIRfRAfT 

Question.  Mr  Gross,  your  industry  ex- 
cites us  with  such  promises  as  aircraft  carry- 
ing passengers  and  freight  as  speeds  ab<jve 
2.000  miles  per  hour — spanning  our  conti- 
nent In  less  than  an  hovir.  the  ocean  In  less 
than  2 — bringing  peoples  and  their  Ideas 
ever  cloeer  together.  But — will  you  tell  us 
what  we  may  expect  In  the  way  of  Jet-pro- 
r>clled  helicopters  and  convertlplanes  for 
both  Interurban  and  commutation  uses'* 

Answer  To  answer  your  question  directly. 
3  to  4  years  can  bring  real  advances  In  the 
Interurban  area — probably  6  to  7  years  In 
what  I  think  you  mean  by  commuter  service. 

Now    for   reasons 

Why  can't  It  be  done  tomorrow?  Or.  why 
wasn't  It  done  5  years  ago? 

In  all  forms  of  transport,  the  prrjblems 
that  get  solved  first  are  the  easiest  ones — 
then  the  bard  ones  come  last  TTils  Is  Just 
plain  human  nature.  So  It  Is  In  air  transport 
design. 

The  easiest  problem  was  the  moderate 
range  vehicle — 500-  to  1,000-mile  range  The 
harder  one  was  to  make  an  airplane  go  very, 
very  far — like  5.000  miles — with  good  pay- 
loads,  and  probably  the  hardest  of  ail.  strange 
as  It  may  seem.  Is  to  make  one  that  can 
operate  profitably  and  erBclcntly  on  very 
short  range,  like  25  to  50  miles  say.  Stam- 
ford, Conn  ,   to   New   York    City 

Such  being  the  case,  the  greatest  amount 
of  aviation  engineering  went  Into  the  devel- 
opment of  the  fixed  wing,  conventional  type 
airplane   because   It   was    the   easiest 

If  the  same  amount  of  engineering  that 
went  into  the  airplane  had  gone  Into  the 
helicopter,  the  situation  might  have  been 
reversed,  and  we  might  now  be  having  hell- 
copter  traffic  Jams  Instead  of  automr>blle  and 
bus  Jams.  What  makes  It  hard  to  design 
the  efficient  helicopter  or  convertlplane  is 
the  simple  fact  that  trying  to  lift  people 
straight  up  and  have  them  stand  still  In 
the  air.  and  then  let  them  straight  down 
again.  Just  takes  three  to  four  time*  as  niui  h 
power  per  passenger  as  is  needed  for  the 
regular  airplane 

So,  the  very  quality  that  makes  the  hell- 
copter  attractive  also  makes  it  rompllcated, 
expensive,  heavy,  and  very  very  grxxl  The 
operating  cost  per  passenger  mile  of  the 
average  helicopter  Is  anywhere  from  25  to  40 
cents  compared  with  2  to  4  cents  for  the 
transport    airplane. 

I  can  see  real  quick  expansion  of  hell- 
copter  service  as  a  sort  of  belt  line  or  pe- 
ripheral type  operation — Philadelphia.  Tren- 
ton, Newark.  Poughkeepsle,  Armonk,  Newark, 
and  then  all  over  again 

You  know  there  are  already  three  service* 
getting  started,  one  In  New  'York,  one  In 
Chicago,  and  one  In  Los  Angeles.  I  see  this 
really  blooming  out  in  3  to  5  years  espe- 
cially with  the  12-  to  SO-passenger  models 
coming  up  In  other  words  as  a  belt  line 
Unking  communities  and  as  an  adjunct  to 
our  present  air  transport  system,  the  verti- 
cal rising  helicopter  Is  already  getting  started 
and  It  and  the  convertlplane  will  do  very 
well. 

But  this  Is  not  a  commuter  service  I 
think  It  will  be  much  longer  before  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  commuters  are  going  to 
ride  the  7  45  morning  helicopter  from  Stam- 
ford to  New  York,  do  a  day's  work  and  catch 
the  5  25  commutercopter  back  to  Stamford. 
The  machines  will  have  to  be  much  lareer. 
the  city  ordinances  will  have  to  be  changed, 
and  really  convenient  locrvtlons  that  actually 
save  the  passenger  time  will  have  to  be  avail- 
able 

In  spite  of  all  this,  and  In  spite  of  talk 
about   other  kinds  of  designs,   I   have  never 
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seen  anything  that  can  beat  the  helicopter 
for  Its  mission  and  I  confidently  predict  m 
steady  growth  and  a  great  future  for  It. 

MAM-L    W       KINTNER,     CHAIRMAN,     rXDOLAl.     TKAIlB 
COMMISSION 

Question  Mr  Klutner,  we  should  like  to 
a^k  you  a  question  about  the  morality  of  a 
strong  economy  and  believablUly  in  It  by  the 
free  world.  No  matter  how  much  the 
strength  of  this  economy  Is  transfused  Into 
the  veins  of  Ireedom — what  will  It  profit,  If 
the  Integrity  of  its  business  community  Is 
Impeached   by  amoral  elements? 

Answer  I  gather  from  your  question  that 
what  you  really  want  to  know  Is  how  much 
damage  to  our  liiternaUonaJ  Influence  can 
t>e  caused  by  shady  dealing  In  American 
business 

My  answer  is  that  far  more  damage  can  be 
caused  than  the  iacts  warrant.  Our  detrac- 
tors make  skiilful  use  of  the  propaganda 
trumpet  With  a  squeaky  fact  in  one  end 
they  can  produce  a  triumphant  blast  out  of 
the  other.  It  Is  a  blast  that  can  be  heard  by 
credulous  ears.  Our  deuactors  Ignore  the 
self -discipline  of  a  thousand  law-abiding 
businessmen  while  Uiey  herald  the  chicanery 
of  one.  And  this  one,  our  detractors  shout, 
is  free-enterprise  in  action. 

Unjust ■>  Of  course  it  is  We  become  In- 
dignant that  our  competitive  .'vstem  aliouid 
be  so  misrepresented  The  very  etiength  of 
our  economy  should  be  a  refutation  that 
Immorality  built  It.  But,  In  typical  Ameri- 
can fashion,  our  indignation  searches  for  a 
comforting  explanation  —  preferably  one  that 
avoids  personal  Involvement  In  any  correc- 
tive action  With  a  shrug  we  tell  ourselves 
that  business  fit.ce  the  days  of  the  Phc<enl- 
clans  has  never  t>een  without  its  larcenous 
few  and  never  will  be 

To  some,  this  philosophy  may  be  comfort- 
ing, but  not  to  me — particularly  at  s  time 
when  Individual  freedom  and  state  Rlavery 
are  locked  In  battle  for  tlie  minds  of  men. 
We  cannot  afford  to  nhrug  away  our  weak- 
nesses—mln"r  though  they  be  in  fact  and  in 
proportion  to  our  virtues  They  are  not 
minor  through  the  trumpets  of  our  enemies 
And  the  whole  world  Is  listening. 

Tou  ask  If  the  Integrity  of  our  business 
community  Is  imper.ched  by  amoral  ele- 
ments. Tes,  tt  Is  But  the  Impeachment 
can  be  lifted  tf  business  will  exercise  those 
great  privileges  of  freedom — se'.f-dlsclpline 
and  acceptance  of  law  I  might  add  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commi.«sion  is  ready  and 
able  to  assist  any  reluctant   angels 


AODmowAi.   Rfmarks   or   Ma.tter    or    Cerx- 
MONrEs   P    M    Fahrendort 

Ju't  before  coming  to  our  climax,  let  me 
read  a  teleyram  t-hai  lias  Just  been  handed 
to  me: 

"It  Is  a  pleasure  to  send  my  greetings  to 
those  attending  the  ninth  annua:  state  of 
the  Nation  dinner  of  the  Busine.ss  Press  and 
my  congratulations  to  their  guest  of  honor, 
Oen  James  H  DooJlttle  As  recipient  of  the 
Sliver  Q\iin  Award.  General  Doollttle  more 
than  fulfills  the  qualifications  for  distin- 
guished service  to  business  and  Industry  In 
war  and  peace  He  has  advanced  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  art  and  science  of  aeronautics 
and  promoted  the  welfare  of  his  countrymen. 
Plea-se  give  him  ray  warm  regards  On  this 
occasion,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  also  to  our 
Nation's  business  publishers  who,  by  giving 
force  and  direction  to  public  opinion  to 
specialized  studies  of  our  business  system, 
proMde  information  basic  to  the  progress  of 
enlightened  free  enterprise.  Best  wishes  to 
all. 

"Dwight  D    Eisenhowi»." 

And  now  w«  come  to  the  diniutx  of  otir 
evening  and  that  ever  proud  Doocxient  for  the 
liuftlness  Pre** — the  preeentAtton  oi  tta  Silver 
QulIl  Award.  You  may  b*  sure  that  titer* 
were  cumarous  candldat«e  recomnMBded  to 
the  Selection  Committee,  all  outstanding.  aU 


deserrlng  Howerer,  none  sparkled  with 
such  brilliance  as  the  great  man  choeen  to 
recelre  our  hlgftesrt  tribute  tonight.  We  are 
greatly  favored  by  the  presence  of  another 
military  man  of  far-reaching  leadership 
throughout  the  free  world.  A  statesman  of 
no  small  stature,  he  Is  serving  his  third 
nnprecedented  2-year  term  as  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  Admiral  Burke,  the  Bxislnesa 
Press  of  America  Is,  and  always  will  be.  hon- 
ored by  Its  association  with  you  and  your 
momentotis  endeavor  We  are  dellghte^d  to 
have  you  here  as  the  head  man  of  our  op- 
erating Navy  to  present  the  Silver  Quill 
Award  for  1959 


Remark.*!  of  Adm     Arleich  A    Bi-rke    Chiet 

or  Naval   Operations,    in   Presenting  the 

1959     Stiver     Quill     Award     or    National 

Business   Publications  to  Gen.  James  H 

Doolittle,  Chairman  or  the  Board,  Space 

Technoloct   Laboratories 

Mr.  Speiiker,  General  lyx.Uitle,  honored 
guests  Mr  Ch.ilrman  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, we  aj-e  gathered  here  tonight  to  honor 
a  truly  great  American  "for  distinguished 
sers'lce  to  worldwide  aeronautical  progress 
through  business,  government,  military,  and 
scientific  leadership." 

Perhaps  no  other  American  of  our  Umes 
has  so  widely  captured  the  imagination  and 
admiration  of  his  people;  has  b<j  capabiy 
proved  lilmself  to  be  more  than  Just  a  good 
soldier:  so  much  more  t.han  Just  a  good  flyer 
and  infinitely  more  than  Just  an  outstand- 
ing niizpTi 

I  remember  very  clearly  the  many  wonder- 
ful things  my  wartmie  commander.  Adm 
Marc  MlLscher,  told  about  General  Doollt- 
tle The  admiral  spoke  on'.y  with  the  high- 
est praise  of  this  man  -of  the  terrific  Job  he 
did.  i.f  his  courage,  his  perseverance,  his 
strength  ■•4  purj>o!>e.  his  leadership.  Tlie 
admira;  would  remark— how  very  fortunate 
the  Navy  wtls  to  be  able  to  help  to  get  the 
earner  Hornet  out  there  to  work  with  such 
a  man 

Some  naval  aviators  were  Just  a  little 
doubtful  about  getting  th  >se  Army  planes 
off  Horn^fi  deck— but  this  gentleman  lis- 
tened, heard  them  all.  and  then  proved  he 
could  do  11  When  Admiral  Mlt.scher  said 
all  these  fine  things — he  had  had  the  tre- 
mendous good  fortune  of  seeing  General 
Doolittle  In  his  true  element — In  action. 
Because  I  remember  these  remarks  so  well. 
I  feel  very  humble,  and  very  honored,  to  be 
your  spokesman. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  be  present  at 
many  of  theee  dramatic  dinners  I  hare  wit- 
nessed the  wonderful  presentation  of  the 
pajet  awards^ Including  those  to  the  Speaker 
here.  Mr  R^tpt-rn  and  to  the  former 
Speaker  Mr  M.«.rttn  In  dual  ceremonies  last 
January 

There  Is  no  other  annual  occurrence  that 
so  admirably  suite  Its  purposes  as  the  state 
of  the  Nation  dinner  There  Is  no  other 
award  as  spproprlate  as  the  Silver  Quill  has 
been  In  all  past  occasions  It  would  be  dlf- 
f\cvi!t  to  find  a  comparable  event  which  has 
been  graced  by  such  award  recipients  as  Paul 
WL>ntnn.  Ben  Du.Ty.  Vice  President  Nixon, 
President  Hoover.  Charles  Kettering.  Harry 
Brrd,  Ben  Fairless,  Speaker  Hayburn,  and 
Speaker  Martin 

It  Is  tlie  reason  behind  the  dinner — and 
the  purpose  of  the  sward — which  makes  this 
affair  one  of  the  most  significant  during  any 
Washington  year.  Here  Is  a  particular,  and 
all  too  rare  opportunity,  where  we  of  Gov- 
ernment can  exchan?e  views  with  you  of 
business  and  Industry  Ail  of  us  who  are 
the  guests  of  the  Business  Press  of  America 
tonight  appreciate  what  you  do  here  and 
vhat  yo«  do  all  year  kmg  In  your  excellent 
publlcaUoDS  for  our  wonderful  country 

Tbe  honors,  actolevemente.  and  decorations 
of  the  award  recipient  tonight  are  legion. 
Be  Is  the  holder  of  doctorate  degrees  In  sci- 
ence, laws,  engineering,  and  military  science. 


He  was  first  to  fly  across  the  United  States  In 
less  than  24  hotirs:  first  to  fJy  an  outside 
looji.  first  to  take  off,  fly  a  set  cotirse,  and 
land  without  seeing  the  ground. 

He  Is  winner  of  the  Schneider,  Bendlx.  and 
Thompson  trophy  races  He  established 
transcontinental  and  world  land  plane  rec- 
ords He  has  received  the  Mackay,  Harmon, 
Guggenheim,    and   Wright    Brothers    Awards. 

His  decorations  Include  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  Distinguished  Service  Medal. 
Sliver  Star,  Distinguished  Flying  Cross. 
Bror^e  Star.  Air  M'^dal  For  brevity.  I  have 
omitted  the  many  Oak  Leaf  Clusters  that  ^^ 
With  these 

His  foreign  awards  are  equally  Impres- 
sive— Knight  Commander.  Order  of  the  Bath, 
Grand  Officer  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor 
and  Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palm.  Grand  Offi- 
cer of  the  Belgian  Crown  with  Palm,  and 
Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palm. 

He  is  honorary  fellow  of  the  Institute  of 
Aeronautical  Sciences,  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Aeronautical  Society,  a  member  of  the  engi- 
neering advisory  council  of  the  University  of 
CaJlfornia,  and  a  life  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  Corp 

He  Is  a  director  of  Shell  Oil  Co  and  the 
bofird  chairman  of  Space  Technology  Lab- 
oratories And  I've  only  begun  to  sketch 
the  lx->ok  that  should  be  written  about  him. 

We  here  tonight,  by  our  very  presence,  pay 
tribute  to  this  outstanding  record  of  an  offi- 
cer a  businessman,  a  patriot  On  behalf  of 
all  present — on  behalf  of  the  Business  Press 
of  .America— 1  read  this  citation. 

General  Doollttle.  "for  distinguished  serv- 
ice to  worldwide  aeronautical  progress 
through  unequsied  business,  eoTemment. 
military,  and  scientific  leadership."  I  am 
proud  and  pleased  to  be  the  one  to  present 
to  you  the  Silver  Quill  Award  for  1959. 


PRIORITTES  rOR  THE  SpaCE  AgB 

(Remarks  of  Gen  James  H.  Doolittle.  cliair- 
man  of  the  board.  Space  Technology  Labo- 
ratories. Inc  ,  In  receiving  the  1959  Silver 
Quill  Award  of  National  Business  Publica- 
tions. Inc.,  Januarv  21,  1959,  Washington, 
DC  ) 

Mr  Chairman,  Admiral  Burke,  distin- 
guished g^jests.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am 
proud  and  grateful  to  be  the  1956  recipient 
of  the  Silver  Quill  Award.  I  especially  ap- 
preciate the  generous  words  that  have  been 
addressed  to  me  In  presenting  It.  Being  a 
young  man,  as  you  can  see,  I  dieriata  the 
hope  Uiat  I  may  yet  merit  tiiem  in  the  rig- 
orous life  of  private  business.  I  can  aae'ur* 
you  that  your  business  publications  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  big  help  In  realizing  that  hope. 

Seriously,  these  publications  have  con- 
tributed much  to  the  advancement  of  our 
naUonal  knowledge.  You  who  plan  and 
publish  them  are  educators  of  a  high  order. 
The  professional  man  does  not  complete  hia 
education  In  the  university.  To  excel  be 
must  continue  to  study  for  the  rest  of  his 
active  life.  Your  publications  provide  regu- 
lar refresher  courses  to  keep  busy  executives, 
farmers,  lawyers,  and  doctors  abreast  of  the 
rapidly  changing  times.  For  the  scientists 
and  engineers  your  technical  periodicals  are 
"must"  reading.  They  do  Indeed  help,  to  use 
your  phrase,  to  "power  the  progress  cf  oiir 
tech  nc>  logy." 

I  have  followed  the  discussion  tonight  with 
keen  Interest.  It  has  given  timely  recog- 
nition to  the  new  derelopments  In  the  strug- 
gle between  communism  and  freedom.  The 
panel  has  emphasized  that  the  American 
economy  must  be  strong  and  our  leadership 
enlightened  and  firm 

In  my  mind,  there  are  six  fundansental 
factors  which  must  be  considered  if  we  are 
to   deal    intelligently    with    the    Soviets; 

First.  There  Is  no  sound  Indication  that 
they  have  abandoned  or  Indeed  altered  their 
basic  objective  of  world  oommtmlaatlon  and 
world  domination. 
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Second.  Our  military  might  haa  to  date 
deterred  them  from  quickly  achieving  their 
objective  by  force  of  arma. 

Third.  They  will  continue  to  endeavor  to 
advance  the  cause  of  communl&m  by  propa- 
ganda. Infiltration,  subversion,  and  If  per- 
mitted, by  limited  warfare. 

Fourth.  Over  the  long  haul,  economic 
warfare  may  well  offer  the  best  means  of 
achieving  their  objective. 

Fifth.  The  present  Soviet  peace  offensive 
must  be  considered  In  the  light  of  their 
desire  to  reduce  military  expenditures, 
strengthen  their  economy  and  improve  their 
present  low  standard  of  living 

Sixth.  Peaceful  coexistence,  to  the  Soviets. 
means  the  eventual  imposition  of  commu- 
nljsm  by  means  other  than  all-out  war 

Against  this  background,  I  want  to  talk 
with  you  about  national  priorities—  Impor- 
tant not  only  In  the  present  struggle  but  to 
our  future. 

May  I  begin  by  drawing  your  attention  to 
a  striking  fact:  the  Soviet  economy  Is.  In 
effect,  a  space  economy  now  while  o'ors  Is 
largely  a  consumer  economy.  They  are  con- 
centrating on  the  space  race  as  much  of 
their  scientific,  technological,  and  economic 
resources  as  they  think  necessary  to  win  It. 
I'm  siire  they  don't  exnect  to  w'.n  converts 
to  communism  on  the  Moon  or  Mars.  They 
are  using  their  space  "firsts"  In  an  effort  to 
win  converts  here  on  earth — In  the  Middle 
Kast,  Asia.  Africa.  Europe,  and  the  Americas 
When  we  probe  space,  we  Insist — and 
rightly — on  getting  a  high  yield  In  scientific 
Information  for  our  investment  And  we 
weigh  such  Investments  against  alternatives 
that  might  produce  bigger  dividends  In  na- 
tional security  and  national  welfare  By 
contrast,  the  Soviets  measure  the  value  of 
their  space  ventures,  regardless  of  any  other 
results,  primarily  in  terms  of  waging  and 
winning  the  cold  war 

During  my  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  last 
summer,  I  found  that  their  priorities  differ 
greatly  from  ours.  Education,  science, 
heavy  Industry,  power,  and  transportation — 
these  are  key  words  which  Identify  their  top 
priorities,  with  military  strength  as  the  over- 
riding objective  Consumer  goods  have  a 
very  restricted  claim  on  their  allocation  of 
resources 

I  do  not  cite  this  comparison  to  suggest 
that  we  scrap  o\ir  consumer  economy  For 
the  standard  of  life  It  ha.s  given  us  has  b*»en 
historical^  our  spu'nik  drawing  world  a*:- 
tentlon  and.  If  not  admiration,  at  least 
envy  The  question  now  Is  whether  we  can 
hold  to  that  standard  and  at  the  .same  time 
meet  the  priorities  of  the  space  age  I  be- 
lieve we  can  But  we  must  understand  that 
In  a  butter-and-eggs.  high-fat  economy,  it  Is 
necessary  to  work  hard-  pmduce  much—  to 
matxh  a  Soartan.  all-out-for-'pace  e^'onomv 
It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  Sovlet.s  can 
outdo  \is  in  selected  fields  by  Investing  more 
of  their  resources  in  a  particular  ac^ivry 
than  we  are  willing  to  do  There  is.  however. 
no  dcubt  In  my  mind  that  we  can  still  outdo 
them  In  any  field  of  endeavor  If  we  choose  to 
concentrate  enough  of  our  human  and  mate- 
rial resources  on  a  .specific  goal. 

I  believe  we  have  to  mako  somr  hard 
choices  In  the  next  decade  cnr^'prnlng  what 
we  as  free  people  want  to  do  with  our  talents, 
our  tpchnoloery  and  c.ir  time  That  means 
selecting  and  giving  attention  to  certain 
prioritles- 

Wal'er  Lippmann  recently  wrote.  "TTie 
critical  weakness  of  our  society  is  that  our 
people  do  not  have  erreat  purposes  which  they 
fire  united  to  achieve  •  •  •  the  public  mood 
Is  defensl'. e.  to  hold  on  and  to  conserve,  not 
to  push  forward  and  create  "  The  daneer 
Imnlled  prompts  me  to  plea  the  cm^p  for 
setting  our  sights  on  five  poln'^s  which  are 
es~entlal.  in  my  Judgment,  to  clarifvmg  and 
then  achieving  our  national  purposes. 

Of  first  priority  Is  an  appreciation  of 
moral   values  and   a  comm.tment   to   live  In 
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accordjmce  with  them  This  Is  the  sound 
foundation  on  which  our  Ideology  must  rest 
There  are  many  differences  between  our 
system  and  communism  but  the  basic  moral 
difference  can  best  be  expressed  by  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Oolden  Rule.  '  L>j  unto 
others  as  you  would  that  they  do  unto  you." 
and  the  law  of  expediency.  "The  end  Justifies 
the  means." 

The  one  leads  to  Improvement  of  the  hu- 
man species — to  making  man  more  nearly 
approach  the  Image  of  his  Maker  The 
other  degrades  man  Our  moraliiv  gives  us 
our  greatest,  long-range  advai.tage  over 
communism  We  must  expl.iln  this  to  our 
own  pe<jple  and  to  the  jieiTples  of  the  world  — 
to  many  of  whom  Russian  communism  and 
American  capitalism  appear  to  be  only  com- 
peting  materl.Uisms 

A  second  priority  Is  the  Impr'n-ement  of 
our  educational  system.  Any  Individual  or 
nation  will  prriftt  and  progress  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  what  they  know  and  to  what  they 
do  with  what  they  know.  Knowledge  and 
effort  spell   success 

I  have  nothing  against  cosmetics  and 
horse  racing  but  we  can  no  linger  aff  ird  — 
If  we  ever  could— to  spend  more  in  such 
luxuries  than  on  our  schools  The  low  es- 
teem in  which  education  has  been  held  for 
years  Is  evident  from  the  dnlUr  value  we 
have  attached  to  Its  support  The  c<in8e- 
quence  is  a  serious  shortage  of  classrooms  of 
teachers,  and  of  highly  trained  people — par- 
ticularly in  science  and  technology  In  re- 
search   aiid   development 

Tlie  average  teachers  salary  of  •.*>  OOO  falls 
some  80  percent  below  the  average  inc.  mc 
prevailing  In  17  other  ct-in-. parable  profes- 
sions. It  Is  a  wonder  that  «e  face  onlv  a 
teacher  shortage,  not  a  teacher  famine  This 
Is  explained.  In  large  part  by  the  motiva- 
tion and  dedication  of  our  teachers 

Yet  the  gap  between  what  »e  have  and 
what  we  must  achieve  In  education  cannot 
be   closed    by   dollars   alone 

Psurents  have  a  responsibiUtv  to  help  close 
that  gap  tiy  sending  their  cfilidren  to  school 
disciplined,  eager  W)  learn  and  unafraid  of 
the  dhT.cult. 

The  basic  differences  between  Soviet  edu- 
cation and  cur  own  is  that  they  better  under- 
stand the  Importance  of  education  and  the 
Soviet  child  Is  more  disciplined  and  studies 
harder. 

No  group  has  a  bigger  stake  In  better  edu- 
cation— from  elementary  through  graduate 
scho<jl8 — than  business  management  I  feel 
I  am  putting  this  proposition  to  the  right 
audience  : 

Let  s  take  the  lead  In  supporting  a  revival 
of  learniDg  Lets  Insist  that  the  scholar 
get  at  least  the  accolades  accorded  the  ath- 
lete. Let's  call  a  halt  to  the  march  t^jward 
mediocrity.  Let's  make  our  school  courses 
dlfBcult  enough  so  the  average  student  has 
to  study  hard — so  even  the  gifted  does  not 
find  It  so  easy  that  laziness  Is  encouraged. 
Let  3  help  all  who  are  willing  to  learn  and 
lets  provide  extra  faculty  guidance  and  stlm- 
ulatlf.-n  f  ir  the  gifted  tie  well  as  for  the  re- 
tarded \^'e  must  find,  encourage,  develop, 
and  utilize  genius. 

Our  success  In  every  major  endeavor, 
whether  In  social  and  political  life,  or  In 
technological  advance,  depends  largely  upon 
what  we  do  now  to  elevate  American  edu- 
cation. 

A  third  priority  Ls  the  need  to  step  up  the 
pace  of  science  and  technology  to  serve  bet- 
ter both  human  needs  and  national  security. 
Science  must  Increase  our  stockpile  of  basic 
knowledge  and  technology  must  apply  that 
knowledge   for   human    welfare 

We  could  lose  all  by  allowing  an  adversary 
to  gain  technical  advantage  in  spa^e  weap- 
ons. We  almost  did  when  we  allowed  .Stalin 
a  nearly  uncontested  8-year  head  start  on 
rocket  and  missile  development  It  tcxk  us 
6  years  of  ail -out  effort  to  catch  up^ — tech- 
nologically. In  this  connection  I  would  like 
to  say  that  our  last   15   Atlas   ICBM   firings 


have  been  successful  and  the  accuracy  CEP — 
circular  error  probable — has  exceeded  our 
most   optimistic    expectations 

But  to  win  the  world  for  freedom  takes 
much  more  than  weaponry  It  calls  for  the 
application  of  science  and  technology  to  hu- 
man needs — making  the  deserts  bloom  with 
desalinized  sea  water,  converting  solar  energy 
to  power,  unlocking  the  secrets  of  the  living 
cell  to  achieve  a  longer  healthier  life  span, 
and  eventually  through  the  life  sciences  and 
social  science,  developing  better  understand- 
ing and  cooperation  between  peoples 

A  fourth  priority  Is  a  sound  and  expanding 
economy.  In  this  connection  I  would  like 
to  refer  you  to  two  excellent  addresses  on 
this  subject,  before  this  august  group  by 
two  distinguished  former  recipients  of  the 
Silver  Quia  Award:  Senator  Har«t  V  BrmD, 
and  Mr    Benjamin  K    Falrless 

Almost  everything  we  do.  from  helping  to 
keep  the  free  world  united  to  deterring  ag- 
gression, depends  upon  a  thriving  ever-ex- 
panding US  economy  In  my  opinion,  this 
Is  so  all-Important  that  we  slmp'.y  cannot 
be  content  with  a  mere  3  perc^-nt  annual 
Ir.-rease  In  our  gross  national  product  We 
mu't  raise  that  to  a  8  percent  rate  of  eco- 
nomic expansion  Just  to  maintain  our  pres- 
ent lead  over  so  determined  a  competitor  ss 
the  Soviet  Union 

The  Soviet  economic  objective  Is  outlined 
on  ft  billboard  I  saw  In  Crimes  "By  1005  the 
Communist  bloc  will  account  for  more  than 
half  of  the  world's  production" — will  prt>ducs 
more  than  all  the  rest  of  world  put  together. 
To  stimulate  their  people  to  greater  effort 
they  promise  them  that  "Within  10  years 
the  Soviet  clllsen  will  t>e  the  mt»«i  contented 
In  the  world  " — that  Is  to  say  will  have  a 
higher  stsndard  of  living  than  the  American. 
To  counter  this  Wt  mutt  produce  mors. 
We  must  employ  Improved  methods  We 
must   work    harder. 

More  than  this,  our  econ^  my  m-ist  be 
constantly  refreshed  by  the  entrance  of  new 
business  enterprises  We  need  to  encourage 
competent  young  men  to  strike  out  on  their 
own  In  business,  to  Introduce  new  ideas,  to 
challenge   convention    and   tradition 

If  big  business  itself  Is  not  to  become  a 
stepping  stone  to  socialism.  It  must  take  the 
Initiative  In  giving  the  new  free  enterprisers 
a  fair  and  fighting  chance  to  survive  and 
grow  Keeping  the  door  open  at  the  bottom 
is  crucial  to  preventing  stultification  at  the 
top 

Some  of  the  most  significant  contributions 
to  the  missile  and  space  programs  are  coming 
from  small,  young  compsmles.  Indeed.  It  is 
my  privilege  to  be  associated  with  one  of 
these  smaller  corporations,  one  of  a  number 
that  started  business  6  or  7  years  ago 

Since  1954  Space  Technology  Laboratories 
has  served  the  Air  Force  as  a  management 
partner,  responsible  for  the  systems  engi- 
neering and  technical  direction  of  the  ballis- 
tic missile  and  related  space  programs. 
Working  with  the  Air  Force  in  applying  the 
management  concept  of  concurrency  to 
weapon  systems,  our  scientists  and  engi- 
neers have  played  a  major  role  in  compress- 
ing the  time  required  to  achieve  operational 
capability  for  the  IRBM  Thor  and  the  ICBM 
Atlas  as  well  as  pu.shlng  forward  the  research 
and  development  of  Titan  and  Mlnuteman. 
Moreover,  they  have  contributed  importantly 
to  the  success  of  such  space  efTorts  as  "the 
talking  Atlas" — Project  Score — and  "Paddle- 
wheel,"  a  model  of  which  you  may  have  seen 
outside  these  doors. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  littleness  is 
not  necessarily  good  nor  bigness,  per  se.  nec- 
essarily evil  Given  opportunity  for  the 
small  beginning,  there  must  also  be  respon- 
sibility for  the  continued  adaptation  and 
growth  of  large  enterprise  As  never  before, 
our  country  needs  big  capacity  to  grapple 
with  vast  undertrtkli'.gs 

A  final,  overriding,  fifth  priority  Is  na- 
ti  )tiAl     security     Itself.     Weakness,     on     our 
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port,  would  encourage  aggression — ^would 
lead  to  war  Only  adequate  military 
strength  can  deter  war.  Fiu-thermore.  it  U 
vital  in  the  present  global  contest  for  all  of 
us  to  keep  In  mind  that  a  weaker  economy 
can  overwhelm  and  defeat  a  stronger  one  by 
giving  the  mlllt:u-y  demands  a  h'gher  prior- 
ity than  civilian  needs  I  would  point  out 
that  while  the  8.)vlet  steel  production  is 
only  half  of  ours  their  rate  of  increase  in 
steel  p>roductlon  Is  twice  ours  and  almost  all 
of  It  g  >e«  Into  heavy  Industry  and  the  miU- 
tarj.  Very  little  gf>es  into  consumer  gt>od8 — 
where  most  of  ours  goes  While  in  Russia 
I  w.>8  Impressed  by  tne  almost  complete 
absence  of  rteel  In  their  new  h<naslng  con- 
struction program 

The  probleme  of  national  security  take  on 
new  dlmensl'ins  In  the  spuce  iige  For  one 
thlnp  deterrent  power  that  really  deters  has 
to  exist  in  a  state  of  split-second  readiness 
It  h  IS  t.i  be  Rafeguarded  against  a  surprise 
first  strike  wlih  nuclear  weapons.  Civilian 
todf-ctnnstlon  and  protection,  especially 
•Caitist  failout.  is  vital  to  the  ability  \o 
sustain  and  recover  from  a  nuclear  attack 

The  Importai.cc  of  tne  race  'or  t.pace  comes 
Into  sharper  fi>cus  when  we  consider  the 
need  for  j)erfertlr-.g  satellites  for  reconnais- 
sance. commuMcatlons.  and  early  warning 
sytcins  We  arc  alrendv  »l  work  on  second 
snd  tMiikiiig  al>.ait  third  atid  even  fi>urih 
generation  »pa<e  veMcles  for  s  wide  variety 
of  military  mlsslorvs  AdaptstUni  of  these 
•  pace  vehicles  ch'^  a'.»<j  serve  the  national 
security  by  providing  reliable  melhcxls  for 
inspection  of  srins  control  agreements 
Such  vehicles  can  be  Ui>ed  to  pslrol  peace  as 
«'ell  as  to  deter  war 

Perha(>s  we  can  better  understand  the  rols 
of  natlonsl  security  If  w*  think  of  It  as  the 
r"'>f  over  the  whole  structure  of  American 
life 

These  then,  are  the  high  national  priori- 
ties as  I  see  them 

1.  Oommlimenl  t<T  moral  values. 

2  Supp'irt  for  educali-n. 

3  Concentration  on  science  and  technol- 

4  A  sound  and  growing  economy. 
6    Dedication  to  national  security 

These  priorities  are  interrelated  and  in- 
terdependent Our  principles,  our  knowl- 
edge, and  our  effort  are  foundations  for 
what  we  An  in  using  science  and  technology 
to  expand  our  economy  and  provide  far  the 
natl  >na]  security 

We  must  establish  and  support  these 
priorities  If  we  are  to  maintain  our  w.iy  of 
life,  preserve  our  freedom,  and  meet  our 
obligations  to  the  free  world. 

Mr  Chairman,  may  I  conclude  by  again 
expressing  my  heartfelt  appreciation  for  the 
honor  beet  owed  upon  me  tonight  and  also 
for  the  privilege  of  iiharing  my  thoughts  with 
this  distinguished  company. 


THE  MA^-FLOWER  HOTEL 

Mr  FICX)D  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t.^mpore  Is  there 
obiection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Penrusylvania'' 

Therp  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FTOOD  Mr  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  hear  that  my  distinguished, 
lovable,  cajmble.  estimable.  Indestruct- 
ible, irre.si.'itible,  and  Irreplaceable 
friend  from  Florida  [Mr  Matthews]  had 
.•iome  very  fine  words  to  say  about  the 
Mayflower  Hotel  and  Its  famous  man- 
ager, my  very  dear  friend  and  neighbor 
from  back  home  in  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa., 
Mr  Neal  Mack. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ma3rflower  Hotel  1b 
a  great  hostelry,  a  little  plush  for  some  of 
the  brothers  one*  in  a  while,  but,  gen- 


erally speaking.  It  Is  one  of  the  best 
hotels  In  the  world.  If  there  Is  any  doubt 
about  that,  there  can  l>e  no  doubt  about 
the  fact  it  is  managed  by  the  best  hotel 
manager  in  the  world. 

Now  I  hold  no  brief  for  General 
Motors.  Par  be  It  from  me.  I  do  not 
think  they  need  any  brief,  certainly  of 
mine,  in  a  contretemps  which  may  have 
occurred  there  between  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Florida  and  the  hotel, 
which  of  course  did  not  lake  place  with 
the  personnel  of  the  hotel.  It  happened 
to  be  one  of  the  many,  many  minions 
of  that  great  corporate  octopus,  not  from 
Wa-shin^ton.  not  one  of  the  hotel  people. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  there  is  a  great 
friendship  apain  between  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  Mr.  Mack,  and  myself 
and.  of  course,  the  Mayflower  Hotel, 
famous  in  song  and  story  all  over  the 
world. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  genlleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida 

Mr  MATTHEWS  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  thank  the  dLstingulshed  gentle- 
man. In  my  remarks  a  while  ago  I 
want<K3  to  add  that  I  certainly  like  the 
General  Motors  people  in  my  district. 
I  have  no  criticism  agalrist  the  automo- 
bile mdusu-y  m  thus  particular  instance. 
As  the  Kcntleman  and  I  know,  the  mis- 
take was  made  because  of  an  Inexpe- 
rienced employee,  and  I  say  to  him  I  have 
no  111  will  toward  him,  and  Incidentally 
have  so  expressed  myself  to  Mr  Mack. 
Let  me  .say  a?:aln  what  a  fine  gentleman 
I  think  Mr  Mack  is 

Mr  FLCX>D  All  I  can  say  is  hallelu- 
jah' hallelujah' 

Mr  \^T1.LIAMS  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr  FLC'OD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mi.vsi.ssippi. 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  I  am  sure  there  is 
no  payola  involved  in  all  this. 

Mr  FIXX)D.  I  do  not  think  so.  al- 
thoiiKh  motor  car  sales.  I  understand, 
arc  down  a  little  bit.  but  the  Mayflower 
Hotel  i.s  f:oing  full  blast  as  always  suice 
the  day  years  ago  when  it  opened  its 
doors. 


SETTI.FMENT  OP  THE  CURRENT 
MEATCUTTERS  STRIKE  IN  WASH- 
INGTON 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  ol  the  gentleman 
from  Michipan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  %Ir. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  all  of  the 
Members  of  the  House,  including  the 
Speaker,  join  the  two  gentlemen  in  ex- 
pressing in  some  way  if  we  can.  adroitly 
of  course,  that  they  get  a  reduced  rate 
from  the  Mayflower  Hotel  and  in  the 
purchase  of  cars  from  the  General  Mo- 
tors Co.  Frankly,  I  have  not  the  money 
to  go  to  those  wonderful  hotels  like  the 
Mayflower  and  man>  others  here  in 
Washington. 

What  I  would  like  to  see  Is  the  settle- 
ment of  the  strike  in  the  more  than  100 


food  stores  here  in  Washington  so  that 
we  all  can  go  out  and  buy  a  loaf  of  bread 
and  maybe  a  little  bit  of  meat  or  at  least 
something  to  eat.  Of  course  manage- 
ment will  add  the  cost  of  the  strike  and 
any  increase  in  cost  to  what  we  buy. 

But,  if  we  can  find  some  way  of  limit- 
ing the  power  of  th^  great  unions, 
which  are  so  necessary,  and  which,  on 
occasion,  when  the  spirit  moves  them, 
cut  off  our  ability  to  buy  food,  this 
strike  may  be  helpful. 


AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL 

Mr  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obiection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
realize  the  importance  of  early  action  to 
control  air  pollution.  For  some  time  at- 
tention has  been  centered  on  the  Los 
Angeles  smog  but  we  all  know  that  the 
problem  is  national  In  scope.  Other  lo- 
calities have  been  hit  by  smog  conditions. 
Unless  something  is  done,  and  soon,  we 
could  have  a  similar  situation  right  here 
in  Washington. 

Recent  research  indicates  that  the 
problem  of  air  pollution  la  much  larger 
than  the  disruption  of  transportation 
and  the  Irritation  resulting  from  smog 
conditions. 

Scientists  have  presented  flndlr^gs 
which  indicate  that  air  pollution  is  a 
very  serious  menace  to  health.  I  quote 
from  a  statement  by  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Man- 
cuso,  chief,  division  of  industrial  hy- 
giene. Ohio  State  Department  of  Health, 
who  has  said : 

I  believe  that  air  pollution  represents  a 
highly  probable  and  importai:it  factor  in 
the  excess  of  lung  cancer  in  urban  areas, 
acting  directly  and  augmenting  the  occupa- 
tional exposures  of  men  so  that  carcino- 
genic and  cocarcinogenlc  agents  of  both  en- 
vironments may  be  Involved. 

In  1955,  Congress  recognized  that  air 
pollution  IS  a  national  problem  by  enact- 
ing Public  Law  159  to  provide  research 
and  technical  assistance  relating  to  air 
pollution  control.  This  authorized  ap- 
propriations of  $5  miUion  a  year  for  5 
years  to  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Services 
to  study  the  problem. 

Last  session  we  extended  this  program 
for  4  additional  years. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  since 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  159  of  the 
84th  Congress.  It  is  not  my  purpose  now 
to  give  a  detailed  report  on  that.  More 
detailed  information  on  that  progress 
■Will  be  found  in  House  Report  No.  960 
which  I  filed  August  20,  1959.  for  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  last  session  recommending 
extension  of  the  program. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  now 
that  significant  progress  has  been  made 
since  the  committee  filed  that  report. 

It  is  generally  agreed  now  that  motor 
vehicle  exhausts  are  the  major  source 
of  air  F>ollution  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 
A  great  deal  of  attention  is  being  given 
this  problem. 

Recently  a  method  has  been  found  to 
eliminate  a  significant  amount  of  the  un- 
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burned  hydrocarbons  resulting  from  the 
operation  of  motor  vehicles. 

This  is  a  device  tliat  transfers  fumes 
from  the  crankcase  to  the  cylinders, 
w  here  the  fumes  are  burned. 

Supervisor  Warren  M.  Dom.  chairman 
of  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Comoiittee 
cf  the  Board  of  SupervLsors,  Los  Angeles 
County,  informs  me  "that  recent  re- 
search by  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Dis- 
trict has  confirmed  an  announcement  by 
the  Automobile  Manufact'irers  Associa- 
tion that  crankcase  blc^v  by  was  respon- 
sible for  about  one- third  of  tlie  total 
hydrocarbon  emissions." 

Supervisor  Dom  says  that  a  control 
device  can  be  bought  for  as  little  as  99 
cents.  Los  Angeles  County  plans  to  in- 
stall a  control  device  on  the  county  fleet 
of  3,700  motor  vehicles. 

I  understand  that  the  automobile 
manufacturing  industry  plans  to  install 
these  devices  on  1961  models  sold  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

I  trust  that  this  is  a  mistake  and  that 
the  industry  will  make  this  device  stand- 
ard equipment  on  all  1961  model'' 

If  the  device  is  as  efficient  and  Inex- 
pensive as  claimed,  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  It  cannot  be  made  standard  equip- 
ment on  all  1961  models. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Safety  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Poreicn  Commerce  I  plan 
to  call  a  hearing  to  review  the  proeress 
being  made  by  the  US.  Public  Health 
Service  In  air  pollution  control.  We  are 
especially  interested  in  "blow  by"  method 
Of  eliminating  crankcase  fumes 

No  date  has  been  set  for  this  hearing 
but  I  have  aaked  Dr.  Leroy  Burney.  the 
Surgeon  General,  to  prrepare  a  report 
for  the  subcommittee.  I  also  have  noti- 
fied the  Automobile  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, so  that  the  industry  caji  present 
ft  report  on  the  progress  being  made  in 
controlling  this  problem  of  automobile 
exhaust  emissions  and  tell  us  more  about 
this  "blow  by"  device  to  eliminate  crank- 
case fumes. 

The  committee  has  been  interested  in 
this  problem  for  several  years.  In  1956, 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  TraflSc 
Safety,  of  which  I  was  chairman,  made 
a  study  of  noxious,  toxic,  and  harmful 
motor  vehicle  exhaust  fumes.  Testi- 
mony was  taken  on  research  activities  of 
the  industry  and  studies  were  made  on 
Tisits  to  manufacturing  plants. 

The  danger  to  drivers  and  occupants 
exposed  to  exhaust  fumes,  especially  in 
heavy  trafiQc,  was  called  forcefully  to  the 
attention  of  the  subcommittee  at  that 
time  by  E>r.  Robert  E.  Zipf ,  president  of 
the  Ohio  State  Coroners'  Association, 
who  urged  immediate  research  into  this 
problem. 

After  consideration  of  the  data  gath- 
ered in  the  subcommittee  study,  our  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Ohio  fMr. 
ScHENCKl,  a  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, introduced  legislation  in  the  85th 
Congress  to  prohibit  the  use  in  commerce 
of  any  motor  vehicle  which  discharged 
unbumed  hydrocarbons  in  an  amount 
found  by  the  Surgeon  General  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  human  health. 

Early  In  the  86th  Congress,  he  intro- 
duced similar  legislation,  which  was  fa- 
vorably reported  by  the  subcommittee. 
The  full  committee  adopted  a  substitute 


amendment  to  provide  for  a  study  and 
report  by  the  Surgeon  General.  This 
legislation,  H.R  8238.  as  amended,  was 
passed  by  the  House  on  August  17,  1959. 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL  HOTEL 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Tllincis     Mr   .Speaker 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  th** 
House  for  1   minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temnor**  Is  th'^r'- 
ob;e<^tion  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  lUinoi.s? 

There  wa.";  no  objection. 
M-  O'HARA  of  Illinois.    Mr   Speaker, 
I  wa.s   deeply   moved  wh^n   my   beloved 
friend    from    Florida    'Mr     M^TTHFWs) 
told    us    of   the    trials    and    tnbul.Ttions 
of    a    Member    of    Congrers    wandering 
around    in   the   large   hotels   In   Wash- 
in2;'on      I   do  not  wi'-'-h   to  project  my- 
self into  that  controversy,  but  I  do  w^h 
to  say  to  the  fine  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida— and  I  never  knew  a  finer  gentle- 
man— that  thrre  is  a   welcome  waiting 
for  him  over  at  the  Con:;res.siona!  Hotel 
If    he    will    come    over    there    I    kncA, 
that     Da.n     Flood,     the     distin^'ul.shed 
statesman    from    Pennsylvania,    will    be 
the  head  of  a  welcoming  committee.     I 
am  sure  that  the  distinguished  former 
Governor  of  Virginia,  one  of  the  great 
Members  of  this  body.  Governor  1  vck. 
will  be  there  to  give  him  the  plad  hand. 
I  know  that  Con^'resswomen  FLor.r.-.CE  P. 
DwYER  and  Gracie  Pfost  will  be  there 
to  give  to  the  red  carpet  a  rich  color- 
ing   of    beauty    and    charm,    and.    Rill 
Meter  and  Bill  MfRrHY,  and,  of  course, 
Roy     Wier,     who     has     been    so     long 
wedded  to  the  hotel,  ho.->tess  Ava  Ander- 
son ca.Ls  hiai    Mr.  CoiiKre-ssional  Hotel  " 
Oh,  there  are  so  many  good  people  at 
the  Congiessional  Hotel,  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  thf^se  bovs  from  Florida  go  to 
the   Maytlower   and    these   other   hotels 
when  th^^y  have  the  Congrcs.-nna;  right 
across  the  street.     Congressman  SrKF..s, 
a   miEThty   loyal   son   of   Florida,   and   a 
gentleman  of  surpassing  taste,  can  s^iv^ 
his  colleague  from  the  Sunshine  State 
some  good  advice  and  Wa-^hlngton  hotel 
directions        Can^p<i.«!OTian     Pllcher     of 
Georeia,  Pa.ssman.  of  Louisiana:  Anfuso, 
of  New  York    Breeding,  of  Kan.'^as,   Ev- 
erett, Fra2:ipr,  and  Carlton,  of  Tennes- 
see; and  Wallhauser   of  New  Jersey,  all 
will  be  on  liand    I  kncA,-.  U)  welcome  our 
coliea^'ue  from  Alachua  County  in  Flor- 
ida  and   In   the   cheer   of   the   Congres- 
sional Hotel  to  make  amends  to  hdm  for 
whatever  vicissitudes  may  have  b«^fallen 
hun  in  his  wanderintjs  in  strange  hos- 
telries. 

Mr.  PUCINSFn     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr   OHARA  of  Illinois.     I  am  glad  to 
3deld  to  my  colleague. 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  T  cer- 
tainly would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Chicago  in  the  remarks  he  has  made 
But  I  think  that  in  this  whole  dis- 
cussion, my  dear  colleague  from  Chicago 
will  agree  with  me  that  whether  It  Is 
the  Shoreham  or  the  Maj'flower  or  the 
Concessional,  there  are  no  fTner  hotels 
In  the  world  than  the  hotels  we  have  in 
Chicae:o  which  have  given  our  city  the 
reputation  of  the  host  city  of  the  world. 


Mr.  O  HAKA  of  Illinois.  1  here  Is  no 
doubt  atxjut  that  My  fr.end  and  col- 
leae  le  is  absol  ittMy  right.  He  has 
stat^  a  fact  that  Is  universally  recog- 
nized by  persons  who  have  be<"n  privi- 
leged to  try  out  all  tlie  great,  maejnifl- 
C43nt  and  famous  hotels  of  the  world, 
and  who  liave  learned  from  experience 
th<it  of  Lhr  h  tei.s  in  th'^  world  none  be- 
Kin  to  rompure  with  fhn.s«»  r.i  Chirapo. 
There  Is  no  place  in  the  world  like  Cr.i- 
capo  and  under  our  dynamic  and  match- 
less Mayor  Daley  of  Chicago  Is  going  for- 
ward with  such  dazzlmg  strides  that  it  is 
impossible  sufficiently  to  vii>u&iize  the 
brilliance  of  our  future 


BIRTHDAY  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
ABRAHAM   LINCGI-N 

Mr.  AI-BcJir.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
ui.animous  consent  to  aduress  th^  House 
fiT  1  minute  and  to  revl.se  and  extend 
my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahomi'' 

1  here  wa.<i  no  objectlrn. 

Mr  ALBLTiT.  Mr  Speaker.  In  view  of 
tlie  fact  thai  under  an  order  previously 
entered  inuj  the  House  will  adjourn  to- 
day over  ui.ul  Monday  I  think  I  express 
the  "seniiment,?  of  every  Member  on  this 
s.de  of  the  ai^ie  and  I  am  sure  alsti  on 
the  Republican  side  when  I  say  that  this 
is  an  appropriate  time  to  say  a  word 
ab<i'.,t  (-;nf  of  the  greatest  men  of  all  tune. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  birthday  comes 
tGmorri..w. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  of  course,  served  as 
President  of  the  United  States  In  one 
of  the  most  critical  periods  of  our  coun- 
try's history  7  he  character  of  his  scrv- 
Icf  ha.s  come  down  to  us  through  the 
years  6incp  his  death  as  Indispensable 
to  the  direction  which  this  Republic  and 
free  government  through.out  the  world 
have  taken  since  that  time. 

There  is  something  about  the  oCQce  of 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
which  measures  the  highest  qualities  of 
men.  Abraham  Lincoln  met  that  meas- 
ure in  every  partirular  ^^ie  story  of  his 
Ufe  has  long  been  an  inspiration  to  young 
people,  particularly  young  people  born 
without  great  opportuiuty.  boys  and  girls 
from  log  cabins  and  from  the  UtUe  house* 
across  the  tracks. 

Abraham  Lincoln.  In  coming  up  from 
a  cabin  In  Kentucky  to  the  White  House, 
demnn.<trated  his  ^reat  qualities  of  hon- 
esty, integrity,  and  rare  intellectual  abil- 
I'y,  'UiLs  .st.(..ry  h.a';  bcfn  told  repeatedly 
by  biographers  and  historians,  and  we 
marvel  m  it.  But.  Mr  Speaker,  in  my 
opinion,  the  greatest  thing  in  Lincoln's 
story  is  not  these  rare  qualities.  To  me 
the  greatest  thing  In  the  story  of  Lin- 
coln Ls  that  U  &I1GW8  what  a  member  of 
the  human  family,  blessed  with  such 
qualities  of  honesty  integrity,  and  abil- 
ity, can  do  in  a  land  governed  of,  by,  and 
for  the  people. 


NO  DOUBT   ABOUT   WHAT  LINCOLN 

WOULD  DO 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
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revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  material 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado"' 

There  w  a.s  no  objection. 

Mr.     JOHN.SON     of     Colorado        Mr 
Speaker,  we  pause  today  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  great  American,  a  man  who  belongs 
to  the  ages 

My  first  public  speech,  m  a  grade- 
school  program  ju.st  34  years  bko  was  a 
recital  of  those  famous  words  of  the 
second  Inaugural; 

with  malice  Urward  none,  with  charity  for 
all.  with  hrmneaa  in  the  n^ht  as  Ood  (fives 
us  to  see  the  right,  let  u«  itrive  on  to  finish 
the  Work  we  are  in.  Uj  bind  up  the  Nation's 
wounds,  to  care  for  him  v,ho  shall  have  borne 
the  battle  and  for  hi*  widow  and  his  orphan, 
to  do  all  vhlrh  mKV  achieve  and  cherish  a 
Just  and  lartuig  peace  among  ourselves  and 
with  all  nations 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  America  needs  Uiis 
couiisel  today  even  as  in  1865.  Here  in 
the  United  States  communities  are  still 
racked  in  bitter  dlvi.sion  which  reflects 
malice  toward  some  and  a  tragic  absence 
of  charity.  No  community  is  free  from 
shame  on  this  score  Each,  of  us  should 
examine  his  own  conscience,  none  of  us 
can  point  the  finger  of  scorn  We  need 
the  spirit  of  the  Great  Einancipator  in 
the  development  and  adoption  of  tech- 
niques of  reconciliation  of  man  to  man 
and  race  to  rare  throughout  our  land 

And,  Mr  Speaker,  we  have  yet  to 
achieve  and  cherish  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace  with  all  nation>  We  are  tempted 
to  ride  the  horse  of  hatred  and  bitterness 
in  lilting  again-^t  nations  with  whom  we 
have  deep  and  profound  dilTerences.  In 
international  affairs  we  have  malice  to- 
ward some  Our  ciiarity  is  freKjuently 
corxsidered  bribery  rather  than  Christian 
love 

The  humanity  and  true  meekness  of 
Lincoln  is  still  needed  in  the  councils  of 
government,  or  we  may  p>ensh  But  we 
also  need  Lincoln's  sense  of  humor  A 
sense  of  humor  is  really  a  sense  of  per- 
spective. Lincoln  .s  legacy  of  humor  and 
tragedy  as  reviewed  a  year  ago  by  the 
Denver  Po-^t  in  its  editorial  columns  fol- 
lows 

Lincoln's  Lcqact — Humob  and  Trac.cdt 

Lincoln  was  said  to  be  the  first  true  humor- 
Ut  to  inhabit  the  A'hlte  House  He  may  well 
be  the  last.  t^>o 

If  we  miike  txx>  m'lch  of  Lincoln's  Joke- 
telUng  ability  it  may  be  hecau.'se  present-day 
politic*   are    too   dogtrone   s^ilemn 

Too  often  our  politicians  (and  even  our 
few  statesmen)  tend  to  be  hvimorless  and 
pompous,  perhafMj  In  a  desperate  effort  to 
Impress  on  their  listeners  the  gravity,  feigned 
or  real,  of  the  sltu.itiori  they  are  discussing 

Lincoln  lived  m  a  time  so  Intimately  grave 
no  one  needed  to  be  convinced  of  It 

Unlike  the  space  crisis  or  the  worldwide 
■truggle  aij.Mnst  communism,  the  dilemma 
that  faced  e\ery  America:',  needf-d  no  drama- 
tizing— It   was   right   there   11:    his   backyard. 

Lincoln's  humor,  at  least  when  used  in 
official  circles,  was  often  Injected  because  the 
gravity  of  the  current  event — especially  In 
the  early  days  of  the  wair  when  the  Union's 
commanding  generals  were  succe.ssively  get- 
ting their  ears  pinned  back — was  so  terrifying 
that  many  of  his  subordinate  were  losing 
theif  sense  of  balance. 


There  wa«.  for  example,  the  case  of  the 
critic  of  Uiyssee  S  Orant,  who  complained  of 
Grant's  drinking 

Lincoln,  relieved  that  at  la«t  a  genera!  had 
been  f'und  who  knew  when  and  where  to 
fight,  suggested  to  the  cc)mpla;ner  that  he 
Inquire  what  brand  of  whisky  Grant  drank. 
h'^  that  the  President  might  send  some  of 
the  came  t*-!  other    mnre  timid  generals 

This  typified  Lincoln's  manner  of  telling 
people.  In  a  way  they  would  remember  what 
was  truly  important  and  what  was  only  de- 
sirable, of  casting  aside  the  trivial  and  get- 
ting to  the  heart  of  the  matter 

He  wa«  a  mix>dy  man,  pai::fully  aware  of 
his  tremendous  burden  and  the  inability  of 
any  man  to  order  the  chat*  of  war. 

He  needed  his  sense  of  humor  not  only  as 
an  liuirument  of  personal  relations,  but 
within  himself. 

A  sense  of  humor — which  In  Ite  best  form 
Is  the  rough  equivalent  of  a  sense  of  his- 
tory, or  of  human  perspective,  or  of  the 
ludicrous — Is  essential  to  the  Inner  balance 
of  the  great  man  in  public  U'e.  whether  or 
not  it  Is  ever  expressed  outwardly 

Without  11,  arrogance  la  Just  around  the 
corner. 

The  same  sense  of  man's  place  In  the 
world  that  gave  rise  to  Lincoln's  Jests  also 
eii.ibled  him  to  make  some  of  the  noblest 
and  most  Inspiring  statements  in  all  history 

An  Important  part  of  Lincoln's  legacy  Is  a 
\  lew  of  human  existence  In  wlilch  laughter 
and  tears  are  barejy  sepaiable. 

If  Lincoln  were  again  a  Member  of 
this  Hou.'ie  I  am  certain  he  would  feel 
no  embarra.s.<=mrnt  ab^ut  siening  the  dis- 
charge i>etition  to  bring  to  the  floor  leg- 
Lslation  to  make  effective  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  adopted  almost  a 
century-  aso.  I  hope  that  the  oratory 
this  anniversar*'  weekend  will  strength- 
en our  resolve  to  finish  the  work  we 
are  In.  and  to  do  all  which  may  achieve 
and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations." 


THE  COMMERCIAL  BANKS  ACQLTTIE 
TAX-EXEMPT      BONDS      OF      THE 
STATES    AND    POLITICAL    SUBDI- 
VISIONS   ON    CREATED    MONEY— 
T.ABLE      SHOWING      EQLTVALENT 
RETURN?   ON   TAXABLE   BONDS 
Mr     ALBERT     Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from   Texas   !Mr    Patman  )   may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma' 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker,  when  a 
commerc  lai  bank  makes  a  loan  or  an  in- 
vestment. It  simply  creates  the  money  on 
the  books  of  the  bank  with  which  to  make 
the  loan  or  the  investment.  This  is  true 
when  a  commercial  bank  acquires  a  se- 
curity of  a  State  or  a  political  subdi- 
vision no  less  than  when  a  commercial 
bank  makes  any  other  kind  of  invest- 
ment. It  .seems  very  doubtful  to  me  that 
this  is  a  proper  policy  to  be  tolerated. 
When  the  commercial  banks  acquire  debt 
obhk'ations  of  the  States  and  political 
subdivisions,  they  are,  it  must  be  re- 
called, acquiring  tax-exempt  securities, 

THE      FEDERAL      GOVERNMENT      SHOULD      HELP 
PROVIDE    ANOTHER    TTPE    OF    MARKET 

A  cood  argument  could  be  made,  I 
think,  for  the  proposition  that  the  Fed- 


eral Government  should  adopt  some 
other  kind  of  arrangement  to  provide  a 
market  for  bond;  issued  by  the  States 
and  the  cities  and  other  political  subdi- 
visions, such  as  school  districts  and  road 
districts.  This  could  be  done  so  that 
these  bonds  would  pay  a  very  low  rate 
of  interest — say  not  over  1  percent  and 
possibly   much   lower. 

At  present  interest  rates  local  tax- 
payers are  compelled  to  pay  for  two 
schoolhouses  m  order  to  get  one  school- 
house.  And  if  our  Federal  money  man- 
agers keep  pushing  interest  rates  up,  it 
will  soon  be  that  the  citizens  of  the  local 
school  districts  will  have  to  pay  the  cost 
of  three  schoolhouses  in  order  to  get  one 
schoolhouse  I  could  add  that  the  home- 
owners who  are  paying  for  these  school- 
houses  are  also  paying,  at  present  inter- 
est rates,  for  two  homes  in  order  to  have 
one  home.  And  if  the  Federal  authori- 
ties keep  pushing  interest  rates  up — a 
matter  which  is  really  the  responsibility 
of  Congress — home  buyers  will  soon  be 
paying  the  price  of  three  homes  in  order 
to  have  one  home.  The  money  lenders 
and  money  creators  will,  of  course,  be 
receiving,  in  interest  charges,  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  cost  of  the  two  homes 
which  will  not  be  built. 

COMMERCIAL     BANKS     HOLD      30    PEItCENT    Or    ALL 
TAX-EXEMPT    SECTRITIKS 

It  is  assumed  that  the  commercial 
banks  function,  in  a  way,  as  clearing- 
houses for  tax-exempt  securities.  In 
other  words,  they  purchase  them  only 
to  resell  them  to  their  customers,  their 
stockholders,  and  so  on.  But  the  banks 
themselves  continuously  hold  tremen- 
dous amounts  of  these  securities  and  col- 
lect the  interest  on  them — tax  exempt. 
In  fact,  the  commercial  banks  are  now 
holding  approximately  30  percent  of  all 
the  outstanding  tax-exempt  securities 
which  have  been  issued  by  all  the  States 
and  all  the  political  subdivisions. 

On  June  10  last  j'ear  only  16  banks  in 
New  York  held  approximately  $2  billion 
of  these  obligations.  Only  14  banks  in 
Chicago  held  in  excess  of  one-half  billion 
dollars  in  these  obligations. 

According  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bul- 
letin, which  is  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, all  commercial  banks  in  the  country 
held,  by  last  June,  $16,984  million  in  tax- 
exempt  securities  of  the  States  and  local 
subdivisions.  This  amount  represented 
an  increase  of  more  than  $3  billion 
within  2  years.  Actually,  the  commer- 
cial banks'  acquisition  of  these  tax- 
exempt  securities — on  created  money — 
has  grown  and  grown  until  the  matter 
has  become  a  source  of  embarrasanent 
to  some  of  the  bankers  themselves. 

The  amounts  of  such  securities  held 
by  the  various  classes  of  banks  has  been 
a  regular  monthly  feature  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bulletins  for  many  years,  begin- 
ning with  its  issue  for  January  of  this 
year,  however,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  adopts  a  new  procedure  which 
now  consolidates  the  information  on  this 
subject  with  other  types  of  bank  invest- 
ments, and  the  new  procedure  thus 
camouf^aers  the  amount  of  the  bonds  of 
the    States    and    political    subdivisions 
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which  the  commercial  banits  are  holding. 
I  hope,  however,  that  this  will  not  be  the 
case  in  the  future  issues  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bulletin.  I  have  brought  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  Chairman 
Martin  and  asked  him  if  he  cannot  see 
his  way  clear  to  resume  reporting  this 
Information  separately  In  future  issues 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin. 

PXOPLX      ARX     PATTNG      TAXES     ON      WHAT      THFT 
OWE NOT    WHAT    THET    OWN 

Now  this  is  a  point  we  shoiild  consider 
in  connection  with  the  question  whether 
the  commercial  banks  should  be  allowed 
to  use  the  money-creating  powers  which 
the  Government  delegates  to  them,  to 
acquire  and  hold  tax-exempt  securities 
of  the  States  and  political  subdivisions: 
Local  taxes  imposed  to  pay  for  school 
buildings,  highways,  and  so  on.  are 
usually  ad  valorem  taxes — that  Is.  they 
are  property  taxes  based  upon  the  value 
of  the  tangible  property  being  taxed. 
Many  people — probably  a  great  major- 
iXj  ot  the  people — beltig  taxed  on  the 
ratae  of  thetr  homes  or  farmlands  not 
•ctoattf  own  this  property,  or  own  only 
a  small  equity  in  It.  These  people  are 
paying  t«zes  not  only  on  what  they  own« 
but  also  on  what  they  owe.  And  they 
are  frequently  paying  more  taxes  on 
what  they  owe  than  on  what  they  own. 
In  other  words,  this  is  an  oppresive  form 
of  tax  which  the  local  citizens  have  to 
pay  in  order  to  meet  the  interest  and 
principal  payments  on  these  bonds  of 
the  States  and  political  subdivisions.  It 
is  difflcult  to  understand  why  we  do  not 
have  a  better  arrangement  for  carrying 
these  bonds  than  the  arrangement 
whereby  the  commercial  banks  purchase 
them  on  created  money,  without  a  penny 
of  cost  to  themselves,  benefit  from  the 
tax  exemptions,  and  still  charge  the  peo- 
ple tremendously  high  interest  rates  for 
carrying  the  bonds. 

BACKING  BCrSIKKaS  SHOtJLl)  BE  PROFTTABLB,  BX7T 
ESCAi'ES  rSOM  PROVIDl>rC  BANK.IM&  SEBVICES 
LESS    PROnTABLX 

I  do  not  object  to  the  banks  making 
profits  and  making  adequate  profits. 
On  the  contrary,  only  banlcs  maiang  sat- 
isfactory earnings  can  adequately  pro- 
vide the  banking  services  which  the  peo- 
ple must  have.  I  believe,  to  repeat,  m 
a  profitable  banking  system,  and  I 
would  propose  nothing  to  prevent  the 
banks  making  satisfactory  profits  on  the 
normal  banking  business,  which  contem- 
plates serving  the  local  people  m  the  area 
where  the  bank  is  franchised  to  oper- 
ate. I  do  feel,  however,  that  a  great 
many  banks  have  largely  retired  from 
the  banking  business  and  are  using  the 
m.oney-creating  powers  entnisted  to 
them  merely  to  acquire  and  hold  U.S. 
Government  securities  and  tax-exempt 
obligations  of  the  States  and  local  po- 
litical subdivisions,  and  they  are  not  ade- 
quately serving  the  need  of  the  local 
people.  The  commercial  banks  gener- 
ally are  loaded  with  these  Government 
securities  and  they  are  finding  them  so 
profitable — at  the  present  high  interest 
rates — that  there  is  a  general  tendency 
to  withdraw  from  the  normal  banking 
business.    So  I  do  not  think  that  the 


policies  which  encourage  tins  are  actu- 
ally benefiting  the  local  people.  I  hope 
that  the  Members  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  Congress  should  take  steps  \o 
reverse  this  trend 

Normally  we  might  a.ssume  that  the 
tax-exempt  feature  of  the  securities  of 
States  and  political  subdivLslons  would 
create  a  sufficient  market  for  these  secvi- 
rities.  among  high-income  individual  in- 
vestors, without  any  need  for  a  commer- 
cial bank  market — which  is  a  ma.'-ket  on 
created  money — or  any  other  kind  of 
market.  Yet  this  appears  not  to  be  the 
case.  To  illustrate,  a  tax-exempt  bond 
paymg  an  intere.st  yield  of  4 '4  percent 
gives  a  return  to  an  individual  in  the 
$200,000  income  bracket  eqr.al  to  that  of 
a  taxable  bond  paying  an  interest  yield 
of  47  22  percent 

The  Financial  World,  a  57-year-oM 
Investment  and  bu'-ine.s.^  weekly,  in  it.s 
Issue  of   Fei^ruary    10,   1960,   makes   this 


cunceiuing       tax-exempt 


observation 
bonds : 

Part  in::  irly  at'rnftlvi?  to  tha  lnvp»tor  In 
Uie  hlgt.er  i<u[  brticieu.  Uieae  oblig:kti.  >i>r  can 
offer  almost  aa  much  shelter  Irjf^  crttp.;.i{ 
Inflation  as  can  conservative  equity  i.sout-!:. 
\v,cX  wlien  tax-exPtT.p*  '..«;';"«  can  be  had  at 
bargain  levels  tJ.f.r  n  lative  attraction  Is 
even  greater  tha:.  u.'iua; 

Following  this  observation  the  Finan- 
cial World  provides  a  table  sliowin>f 
equivalent  interest  yields  of  tax-exempt 
bonds  for  ind;vuluaLs  m  the  various  Ui- 
c  "m*^"  tax  bnicke;.^  These  effective 
yields,  fur  individuals  m  the  liKiier  ui- 
come  brackets,  are  most  astonushing  I 
will  in.sert  the  table  In  the  Recobd  for 
those  Members  wh.()  m.iy  wi.sh  to  com- 
pare returns  on  taxable  and  tax-exempt 
bonds  for  tlie  variivus  income  tax 
brackeUs 

The  table  is  ,\a  follows; 
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Su-'z— Rates  shown  an  applicabl*  to  t»»j»ypr«  fltlnir  sf  pamte  potums  manied  Uxp«vrni  flllnit  Hm  return*  tnsy 
P.iil  e'julvaient  >)«Ms  Ij  J.vi.lunj  tai.ifi-  uicooie  by  two  and  lulng  the  income  :  '.  k'-i  n  i  i.^itiit'  U>  tiie  .uiiuuut 
ottauierl. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent.  permi.s.sion  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  lesi^ila- 
tive  program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore    entered,     was     granted     to     Mr 
B.ULXY,  for  20  minutes,  on  Tuesday  next. 


Mr 


ADJOL'Ii.NMKNT 
ALBERT.     Mr    Speaker.   I  move 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
RECX>aD,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Poster  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

cAt  the  request  of  Mr.  Albbrt,  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow- 
ing:) 

Mr.  RousH  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  McLTxa. 

Mr.  BoGGS. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Flood. 


that  the  Hou.se  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to.  accordirujly 
at  12  oclock  and  33  minutes  pm  »,  un- 
der   Its    previous    order,    the    Hou."^    ad- 
journed    until     Monday.    February     15, 
ly60.  at  12  o  clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE     COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker  a  table  and  referred  as  to\' 

l0W.<5 

1822  A  letter  from  the  Ajislstant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  relative  to  stating  that  an 
adequate  soil  survey  and  land  cl.xsslflratlon 
of  the  lands  in  the  Cedar  B'.ufT  unit.  Smoky 
Hill  dlvlHlon.  Missouri  River  Basin  project. 
hns  he^n  r<.mp>!'*^  nji  a  part  of  the  !nve«T!- 
giitiuua  reqvilred  In  the  formulation  of  a  defl- 
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nlt«  plan  for  project  development,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  172  8.(d  CongreRs.  u  the  C-um- 
mltt«e  on  Appropriations. 

1823  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Armv.  transmitting  a  report  on  the  pr'>Kre«>a 
of  the  Army  Rewerve  Officers'  Training  Corp* 
fight  tralninp  program  covering;  the  period 
Augu&t  1  le  6,  to  I><:ember  31.  1B59  pur- 
suiUU  to  Public  Law  879.  84fn  Congreas  to 
the   Comm.ttee  <,:\    Arn.ed   Serrlces 

1824  A  let'er  from  the  Admlnl.'trator  N  i- 
tlonal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
tra.'^inlttinK  a  d.-afi  of  pr'^pased  leclslatl-  n 
enUt:ed  "A  bill  U;  a.'nend  necU  >n  3(-'7  at  the 
Natlunal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  lWb8. 
R^amendfd  ai.d  !>t  ciher  purpwse*".  to  the 
Cvjn'.rnittee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 

1325  A  letter  fr>,m  the  .Secretary  of  the 
Ar:ny.  trai.»nn;ttin|t  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
c.f  Engineers.  D.»partxnent  of  t.he  Army  d.red 
D.  re:iilXT  '1  ]9j9  submitting  'i  '(part,  to- 
gether with  ace  mpan\  ;ng  p^pern  anrl  lltus- 
lr;itiiin«  on  a  cooperatl*.  e  beacn  erosion  '"'.n- 
Irol  utudy  of  Weasaguasett  Beach,  Wevmouth. 
M^aa  .  preparfKl  under  the  provUlons  of  nec- 
t»<>n  2  of  thj  River  and  Harbur  Act  appro  ed 
Ju  y  1  lt(.3n  a<  amended  snd  nuppleniented 
iH  tMjc  No  .TM I  in  the  C<»mmitl»#  fTi 
Public  WoriM  and  ordered  to  b*  pniiUBd  ».tb 

U'lUt'J-itUrittS. 


RfrPORTB  OP  COMMTTT^rS  ON  PUB- 
LIC BIL1>S  AND  REfcOI  UTIONS 
Und^r  clauRc  2  of  m>  XIII,  reporU 
of  crmmlttees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  prlntin?  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  a*  follows 

Mr  HTTNCK  C  <mmltt*e  on  Bai.klng  and 
Cu.Tenry  g  2431  An  art  to  provide  for 
the  ft.'-tklng  of  medals  In  iommemcratlon  of 
the  100th  annlTerrary  cf  statehood  of  the 
State  of  Kansas:  without  amendment  (  Rept 
N  12C1  i  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the   Who:p  House  on  the  State  of  t.he  Union 

Mr  .SPENCE  Con-.m!tt<^  or.  Banklnc  snd 
Ciirrenrv  P  24.S4  An  sot  to  pnr'vUJe  for 
tlie  .«trlkine  i  '.  medals  in  rommeir.  >r8t!  :i  of 
the  lOOth  nnnlverr.'iry  cf  the  founding  nf  tlM- 
Pony  Fxprews  without  Hmendment  iRept 
Wo.  1293).  Reff  rred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole    House    ..:.    the   .State     .f    the    Union 

Mr  KII.DAY  C^»mm1ttee  on  Armed  SerT- 
»ces  H  R  VHfi  A  bU!  Vn  amend  and  clarify 
the  reernpl  vrnf-nt  pr^>vi'ior,'  of  the  U!.!v^".n! 
MMtary  Ttalnlne  and  Service  Act  and  for 
rther  puriv-ises  without  amendment  i  Rppt. 
N-  1263  1  Referred  to  the  C'-mmlttee  of  the 
Whole   House    -m    the   State    of    the    Unloi. 


PUBIJC  BIIJ^  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  re.solutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr   BAIUrr 

H  R  U>378  A  bin  to  provide  certain  pay- 
ments t  1  a.sslst  In  pre  vldlne  impr'^ved  edu- 
cfttiiinnl  oppnrt iinUlee  for  children  of  mi- 
grant aer1'-u:t'iral  emplovees  to  the  Com- 
mittee oi;   Education   and  Labor 

HR  lOTTO  A  bin  to  provide  grants  for 
adult  education  f'->r  migrant  agricultural 
empl'iyees:  to  the  Cotnmlttee  on  Education 
ar.d  Laj  )r 

By  Mr   ASPINALL 

H  R  10380  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
13.  1930.  to  the  Committee  on  Veteran*' 
Affairs 

By  Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina: 

HJl  10381.  A  bin  to  extend  the  ▼eterana' 
home  loan  program  to  February  1.  196S;  to 
provide  for  direct  loazM  to  ▼eterans  In  areae 
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where   housing  credit   Is  otherwise  not   pen- 
era;;y   available,   and    for   other   piirjxises,    to 
the  Committee  on  Veteran*'  Aflalra. 
Bv  Mr   FARBSTEIN: 

HR  1U382  A  biU  to  adjust  the  ratee  of 
basic  c<«npen«atlon  of  certain  ofllcers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  ouner  purposes  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office   and   Civil  Servloe 

By    Mr     JOHNSON    of    Colorado" 

HR  10383  A  bill  to  amer.d  the  Federal 
Water  Poi'.jtlon  Control  Act  to  expand  re- 
search, extend  State  and  Interstate  wat.er 
p<->!ln:!on  control  program  grants,  and 
Ftrengther.  enforcement  procedures,  and  for 
other  purposes :  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
W-r)cs 

Pv  Mr   KAR5TEN 
HR    !■  :'84    A    b.:;    to    prevent    the    use    of 
^•■    i>Aat.rhes   or    other   measurli.e   devices    In 
the  pjBiai  service,  to  the  Committee  on  Pott 
Offi  e  and  CivU  ^iervice. 

B.  Mrs  KEIXY 
H  R  10385  A  bin  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  o  mpe nsatlor.  of  certain  ot^tra  and 
e:.'.;  .ivees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
f.»T  otr.er  purposes  to  the  Committee  (.n 
P..ist    (rfn  e   and   <;ti!   Servloe 

By  Mr  MAONUSOI* 
HR  lorjft',  A  b;:i  to  direct  the  Se^cretary 
n?  the  It.'^rrUfT  to  convry  certain  Isnli  and 
p  "t  ri»!  prn't-r^.^  u,  the  B'aie  of  Wsxhtng- 
■.  ■.  V  ■•.<■  (  'ti.n.-ttee  on  icier  ►or  and  In- 
iu..ir  Afla: r« 

By   M'     PHILBIN 
H  I'.    1    '.(.7    A  bi::  u.  amend  title  M.  Ui.lted 
S  ii'.ttr   C-dc    to  provide  for   the  payruent  of 
;>enb;    :.f   t     \et<-ran#  of  W.jrld  Waj"  1,  to  the 
Con.ii,.i  tee    Jii   Veteran*    Aflairs. 

By  Mr  f  OFF 
H  I-.  103.£  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Kt-iJ-ement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  men 
who  have  atttmed  the  age  of  62  may  retire 
:.  a  ru..  ai.nuity  thereunder  ujxan  comple- 
tion ol  30  years  of  service;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  ai.d  Foreign  Commerce. 

Bv  Mr  POWFIX: 
HR  1  ■:  89  A  bii;  to  ad.1u.'t  the  rates  of 
baf  c  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
<rr.--  >(•?■.■:  '.  th.e  F"edcral  Government  and 
for  other  purp<3«ef  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Off  -e   and   Civil  St  r  vice. 

Bv   Mr    PUCINSKl: 
H  R   11.390    A  bin  to  amend  title  38,  United 
."Tate*   C'Kle     to   provide   for   the   pa>ment   of 
p^nplor..'  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;   to  the 
Comm,itee  on  Veterans'  AHalrs. 

By  Mr  RILEY: 
HR  10391  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  art  to  recc  gnlze  the  hlch  public 
service  rendered  by  MaJ  Walter  Reed  and 
thi'jfe  a.'isoclnt^'d  w;th  him  In  the  dl.';coTer>  of 
the  cause  and  means  of  transml.'^sion  of  ye!- 
ii  w  fever",  approved  Februftry  28.  1929,  by 
prnvidlne  fcr  payment  of  the  widows  of  the 
mrt'.v.dt^als  entitled  to  benefits  thereunder, 
and  for  other  purpe«es,  to  the  CommUt.ee  on 
Armed  Services 

Bv  Mr  WTTR 
HR  lor^i-12  A  b:U  t.o  amend  section  9'b  !  (3) 
of  the  Nrit;rir,a;  L-ahrr  Relations  Act  so  as  to 
eliminate  the  provision  thereof  prohibiting 
t.he  certification  as  barealninc  representative 
(.f  persr'n."!  em;  ioyed  as  guards,  cf  a  labor  or- 
pan'.zatlnn  which  admits  to  membership,  or 
te  fcffi'iiated  with  an  organlBatton  which  ad- 
mits t*'  membership,  employees  other  than 
puarda.  to  tiie  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor 

By  Mr    TEAODE  oi  Texas: 
HJ  Res.  607    Joint  resolution   to  proclaim 
the  first  week  In  May  as  National  Horse  Week; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   COHKLAH 
H  Con  Res  690.  Concurrent  resolution  er- 
preaslng  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  C  S. 


moratorium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons shall  be  continued:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXTT.  memorials 
were  pre.sented  and  referred,  as  follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER-  Memcrlal  of  the  Lepls- 
latvire  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  memonaiiz- 
Ir-e  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  requesting  the 
necessary  funds  available  for  the  construc- 
ti-  n  rf  a  new  750-bed  Veterans'  Adm.lnl£tra- 
tion  hospital  In  the  Atlanta  area;  to  the 
Committee  on   Veterans*  Affairs. 

Also,  memorl&i  ol  the  Legi&lature  of  the 
Sl.ite  of  Georgia,  memcrlallzlng  the  Presi- 
den*  and  the  Congreas  of  the  United  States 
to  extend  education  benefits  to  veterans  of 
the  Armed  Forces  who  entered  or  who  enter 
the  service  subsequent  to  February  1,  1066; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  AfialTB. 


PRIVATE  BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clauM  1  of  rule  XXTI.  prlrate 
billc  and  re»oIutkmA  were  Introduced  aiMl 
•everally  referred  a«  follow*: 

By  Mr    AWFU80 
H  R   !ua03    A    Mil    for    Che    relief    of    Mr*. 

Miiui  Rx/we:  to  the  Committee  oo  the  Jtidi- 
c.iixy 

By  Mr  BALDWIN: 
H  R   I0:'l*4    A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Adelaldm 
Madayaf::  tc  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   IKARIM 
H  R   K:395    A   bUl^)   provide  for  a  review 
of  certain  repreeentatloris  made  by  the  Bu- 
reau   of    Land    Management    In    oBering    for 
sale  a  parcel  of  land  In  Natchitoche*  Parish, 
La  :    to   the   Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 
By  Mr   KING  ol  Utah 
HR    10396    A     bill    for    the    relief    of    the 
Smith    Canning    Co.;    to    the    Committee    on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr   MrCORMACK: 
H  R.  Iu3&7    A  bii:  for  tlie  relief  of  Mar  Moo 
Jtng  and  Gee  Sal  'Ven;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  PUCINSKl: 
HR   10398    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Roy 
Thelander;    to  the  Committee   on   the  Judi- 
ciary 

ByMr   THOMAS- 
HR   10399    A  bUl  f  or  the  relief  of  Dr.  Omal 
Eirgene:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   WOLF: 
H  R  10400    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Nlkolao* 
George  SarrU;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H.J  Res  608  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  confer  a  medal  on  John  E^gar  Hoover, 
Director  or  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 

3y  Mr   PUCINSKl: 
H J  Res  608.  Joint   resolution   for   the  re- 
lief of  the  Burnham  Chemical  Co  .  a  Nevada 
corporation;  tc  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

S3 7  Mr  WALTER  presented  a  petition  of 
Wesley  PiiIIi  and  others  of  Easton,  Pa.,  urging 
support  of  leglalatlon  Increasing  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  $1-25  an  hour  and  to  broaden 
the  coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
which  was  referred  to  the  Commlttea  on 
Education  and  Labor 
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A  Report  on  as  InTestigatioD  of  Federal 
CiTilian  Pertoanel  Problemi  in  tiie  Far 
East 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  PORTER 

or    OREGON 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  11.  1960 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  letter  of 
submittal  and  the  text  of  my  report  to 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Post  OflQce  and  Civil  Service,  the  Hon- 
orable Tom  Murray,  on  Federal  civilian 
personnel  activities  in  the  Far  East,  with 
its  appendix.  I  think  it  will  prove  inter- 
esting to  many  of  my  colleagues  and  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  other  readers  of  the 
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House  or  Representatives. 
Post  Office  and  Civil  tjERvicE 

C'l.MMITTKF. 

February    9.    1960. 
Hon.  Tom  Muxrat. 

Chairman,  Post  Office  and  CwU  Senice  Com- 
mittee, houie  of  Represtritativei.  W  i.ih- 
ington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  TJiere  Is  submitied 
herewith  a  report  ol  my  invesiigAtion  uf 
Federal  civilian  personnel  matters  in  Japan, 
Okinawa,  and  Taiwan  during  the  period  No- 
vember 5  to  November  15.  1939,  ir.c'.usr.e  in 
accordance  with  your  letter  "o  *h»  Secretary 
of  Defense  dated  September  4,  1959  The  re- 
jxjrt  contains  recommenddf.on.s  and  ftnd::it:s 
developed  during  the  course  of  the  inves-;- 
gation. 

Except  for  deep  concern  about  :he  f  jrm  of 
the  rotation  ptoUcv  which  emplijyees  i..^•■e 
been  hearing  about  in  the  Far  Ea£t  and  w:th 
respect  to  housing,  no  genera;  employee  com- 
plaints were  heard.  Moraie  and  condit!  .ns 
of  work  seemed  excel. ent.  It  is  my  impres- 
sion that,  on  the  whole,  civilian  persor.r.e; 
In  these  areas  are  doing  a  first-rate  Jr.b  and 
are  enjoying  their  work  overseas  Most  of 
them  appeared  to  be  ful'y  aware  of  the  Im- 
portance of  their  roles  in  m.aintainmg  our 
strength  In  the  face  of  the  threatening  chal- 
lenges of  International  communism 

It  is  my  hope  that  our  committee  will 
take  such  steps  as  are  neces.sary  to  provide 
a  continuing  forum,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
for  these  o\ersea  em.rioyees,  as  well  as  em- 
ployees here  in  the  United  .States  so  that 
the  comimittee  may  be  more  fully  informed 
with  respect  to  oversea  personnel  adminis- 
tration and  the  employees  may  be  assured 
of  all  due  and  appropriate  consideration  for 
their  problems. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr  Chairman,  for 
this  opportunity  to  learn  more  about  per- 
sonnel problems  of  the  Federal  Government. 
This  experience  has  given  me  a  new  and  deep 
appreciation  of  the  genera!  responsibilities 
resting  on  you.  as  our  chairman,  and  on 
each   member  of  our  great  commifee 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Charles   O    Portfr, 

Member  of  Congress. 


Federal    Civilian    Pfr.sonnel    .Activities    in 
THE   Far   East 
This  report   sets  firth,   in  summary  form. 
recom.mendatlons  for   strengthening   Federal 


civilian  personnel  administration  In  the  Far 
East  and  flxidlngs  developed  in  an  investi- 
gation of  personnel  matters  In  Japan.  Oki- 
nawa, and  Taiwan,  conducted  by  Represent- 
ative Charles  O.  Porter,  a  member  of  the 
Oommlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
of  the  H  juse  of  Representatives,  during  the 
I>erlod  November  5  to  November  15,  135ii, 
Inclusive,  under  authority  of  a  letter  fr  'm 
the  chairman  of  the  cimmlttee  U.>  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  dated  September  4.  19.'i9 
Mr  PoRTra  !s  the  first  member  of  the  com- 
m.itt,ee  pers«inally  to  Investigate  pers<:)nnel 
matters  in  the  Far  E.\st. 

R  ECO  M  M  E  N  D  A  T  lO  N  9 

1  Re^mplnymeiU  legislation  Tliat  promt)t 
and  fav:.raMe  consideration  be  given  by  the 
Committee  •  .  the  i.fBclal  request  of  the  De- 
partment :■!  Defense  for  legislation  to  grant 
reemployment  right.-?  Uj  empi<  yees  of  that 
Deimrtment   who  are  assigned   overseas 

2  H'jU.siMkj  That  the  appropriate  execu- 
*ive  i<':-:.'';es  invest!?. itp  ver'^ea  h'jusing 
policies  and  conditions  for  Federal  civilian 
employees  and  make  recummendatlons  for 
appropriate  changes  In  policy  and  legislation 
Including,  but  no*  restricted  to.  the  fol- 
lowing: 

lai  Cutting  off  further  shipments  of 
household  goods  overse&a  and  having  basic 
needs  furnished  by  Government. 

(bi  Establishing  a  program  to  purchase 
housing  for  civilian  employees  off  as  well  as 
on  bases. 

(C)  Coordination  and  reviews  of  existing 
restrictions  by  commanding  officers  overseas 
with  respect   to   areas  and  price  range. 

(di  Giving  civilian  employees  housing  al- 
lowances under  a  system  Identical  to  those 
given  their  military  counterpart*. 

3  Comp«>Mtlve  status;  That  the  US  Clvtl 
Service  Commission  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  Join  In  devising  Improved  procedures 
so  that  certain  nonstatus  employees  in  over- 
.'ea  areas  may  have  better  opportunities  for 
achieving  competitive  status. 

4.  Coordination:  That  regulations  having 
to  do  with  Identical  activities  t)e  Issued  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  rather  than  In 
three  somewhat  different  versions  by  the 
.\rmy.  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force,  as  In 
the  case  of  the  recent  teacher  pay  adjust- 
ment legislation. 

5  Dury  limit  on  gifts:  That  section  321 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  amended,  be 
amended  to  increase  the  limit  on  duty-free 
goods  from  $10  to  $50  but  only  with  rcsf>ect 
to  Federal  civilian  employees  assigned  over- 
seas 

discussion  or  recommendations 

1  Reemployment  legislation  Over  one- 
half  of  the  U.S.  civilian  employees  now  In 
Japan  have  been  out  of  the  United  States 
for  more  than  5  years.  Almost  one-half  have 
spent  more  than  5  years  In  Japan.  Here  are 
the  figures: 


Department 

ToUl  in 
Japan 

More  thsB 

5  yesrs 

in  Japan 

.\ir  Force 

1,774 

l,4'i5 

752 

SM 

\riTiy  

SJO 

Navy 

306 

Total 

3,901 

1  080 

Rotation  of  personnel  Is.  of  course,  the  rule 
for  military  and  Foreign  Service  personnel. 
It  should  also  be  the  rule  for  other  Federal 
civilian  personnel  A  person  overseas  too 
long  tends  Ui  get  stale.  Most  of  them  wjuit 
to  come  home.  Some  who  do  not  want  to 
come  home  should  be  required  to  do  so. 

Oversea  employees  are  roughly  divided 
into    three    groups    approximately   equal    In 


number:  schoolteachers,  clerical  and  iviiilor 
administrative  pers.>nnel,  ai^.d  seni.ir  admin- 
istrative and  terhnlcal  pers'-'nnel  The  need 
for  rotation  is  alnvwt  entirely  with  respect 
t.    •t;»  1  ».st  rate«?i)rv 

H'-f-i;.-,'.  'Mr.fj.t  legislation  by  Itself  will  not 
ace.  nip.;-;i  rof.v-.iun.  It  will  make  assign- 
ment of  otir  best  personnel  t.i  oversea  }>«ts 
easier.  The  resultant  vacanries  will  help 
make  places  here  in  the  United  State*  for 
those  overseas  now 

The  chief  dlfUculty  now  u  that  an  em- 
ployee overseas  has  no  as^urancr  timt  lie 
can  find  a  comparable  Job  If  he  decides  to 
go  home  The  Army  operates  an  interchange 
service.  It  lists  employment  inforniatlon 
about  persons  who  want  as,«!Knnients  In 
the  United  States  The  system  has  been  a 
failure  Commanding  officers  prefer  to  trans- 
fer (jr  promote  from  their  own  [>er»<>nnel 
rather  than  take  a  chance  on  someone  from 
overseas  and   having   to  wait  for  him 

Reemployment  of  oversea  employees  who 
do  not  now  have  reemployment  right*  will 
have  to  be  accomplished  by  executi\e  not 
legislative,  action  We  cannot  create  Jobs, 
nor  should  we  attempt  to  require  by  legis- 
lative action  the  arbitrary  return  of  over- 
sea employees  for  state.slde  employment. 
We  can  and  should  urge  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  take  stern  measures  to  see 
that  qualified  employees  from  oversea  as- 
signments are  permitted  to  fill  vacancies 
here  In  the  United  States. 

Administrative  action  can  be  effertsve  For 
example,  the  Air  Materiel  Command  of  the 
Air  Force  is  now  In  the  process  of  returning 
upward  of  50  high-grade  ( OS-S  to  14)  em- 
ployees who  have  been  overseas  for  more 
than  5  years  to  positions  In  the  States  at  not 
lees  than  their  current  grades  This  Is 
purely  a  voluntary  program  and  Is  being 
conducted  successfully  because  the  com- 
mand headquarters  here  In  the  State*  has 
put  Itself  actively  behind  the  program  and 
Ls  taking  Immediate  and  direct  Interest  by 
requiring  stateside  field  Installations  to  place 
qualified  oversea  employees  In  appropriate 
vacancies. 

It  Is  believed  that  the  proposed  reem- 
ployment legislation  Is  a  far  better  approcurh 
to  the  rotation  problem  than,  f<jr  exam- 
ple, action  taken  by  the  Army  recently  to 
restrict  promotion  opf)ortunlUes  for  employ- 
ees with  5  or  more  years  of  continuous  serv- 
ice overseas.  The  Air  Force  was  consider- 
ing a  similar  policy  but  has  since  rejected 
It.  The  Army  has  also  eliminated  It  It  Is 
plain  that  the  military  departmenu  ar« 
deeply  concerned  with  what  Is  known  by 
some  persons  overseas  as  the  "homesteader" 
or  "rice  paddy  daddy"  problem. 

This  problem  was  discussed,  during  the 
Investigation,  with  commanding  ofTlcers, 
personnel  specialists,  and  more  than  3<XJ 
civilian  employees.  The  overwhelming  con- 
census Is  In  favor  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion and  policies  to  establish  a  system  of  ro- 
tation. They  believe  such  a  system  would 
benefit  both  the  employees  themselves  and 
the  Government.  The  greatest  fear  of  the 
employees  Is  that  arbitrary  action  may  be 
taken  against  them  simply  because  they 
have  been  overseas  for  a  long  time 

The  legislation  In  question  Is  part  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  legislative  program 
for  1959.  The  proposed  bill  was  discussed 
with  a  member  of  the  committee  staff  and 
Department  of  Defense  personnel  ofllcers  In 
December  1959  According  to  the  staff  mem- 
ber's estimate,  technical  work  on  Its  pro- 
visions could  be  completed  In  one  staff  ses- 
sion. It  Is  hoped  that  such  a  session  can 
be  arranged  at  an  early  time  and  that  the 
committee  chairman  may  consider  intro- 
ducing the  b  11  as  revised. 


On  the  ba&u  of  Li^e  facts  developed  In  this 
Investigation.  11  Is  Important  that  hearings 
on  this  bill,  when  introduced,  be  schedu  cd 
as  soon  as  poK&ible  It  .r  e^j.entlal  that  both 
oversea  and  etate.*^:  >  en,;  ees  understand 
the  IntenUcQ  of  t:  e  i'  juuit^un  and  that 
thsf  have  ampie  o  ^  >'  a  tu  express  thsm- 
selves  as  to  details  M  .'ale  Is  particularly 
Important  and    precarious    in   oversea   areas. 

Additional  Information  In  more  detail  with 
respect  to  length  of  servlcje  ovrseris  Is  ap- 
pended »nd  further  data  will  be  furnished 
from  Japan  shortly  for  committee  considera- 
tion 

a.  Housing  The  a.mouni  and  quality  of 
bousing  were  ccnttsntly  dep.ored  in  liiter- 
Tlews  with  emplojees.  Apparently  military 
personnel  feel  the  same  way.  In  the  Tokyo 
area  there  Is  a  shortage  of  available  pri- 
vately owned  housing.  Tlhat  Ls  available 
and  ade<junte  Is  costlv 

Under  exlftlne  retmlatl'  n«  most  of  the 
available  G.'ven^ment  family  type  housing 
is  allotted  t"  mliltary  personnel.  wl..rh 
Uieaiis  ti.at  civilian  en.picryeei  mu.'t  largely 
turn  to  the  lucal  e<'.n.>uiv  V.iri.u-^  regula- 
tions govern  the  ctiSi  and  quril.iy  of  the 
houiing  'hey  can  ri-nt  It  it  felt  th:.t  t;.e 
Department  of  DeTrr..'*  cit;;^  after  a  prober 
studv  do  a  be't'er  Job  of  adminlstrBtlon  with 
ref«p"ct  to  civilian  housing 

For  example  under  current  policies  within 
the  Ti  kyo  area  eacii  military  InsUiUation  Is 
assigned  a  particular  geographic  area  in  the 
vicinity.  Employees  Uiu*l  have  the  rent 
they  [iay  aptir  ved  wlt.i.;n  the  areas  assigned 
to  the  lr^t;iy'.;it;ons  In  which  they  live  It 
wa-i  leiirned  th.it  Ir  Bome  areas  housing  wr'.f 
frnlng  begging  and  In  other  areas  there  were 
serious  sh  >rt&|res  An  overall  Joint  military 
cnnmittee  or  other  t)oard  should  be  estab- 
lished to  set  stand  ivTda  and  to  coorclinate 
housing  p<>llcle»  for  the  entire  Tokyc   section. 

Of  Course  it  k«  realised  tliat  the  rollback  of 
our  forces  in  Jiipnn  hae  been  relatively  recent 
and  dra/tlc  The  concentratlc^n  of  f'  rces  In 
the  Tokyo  area  has  criused  these  problems 
Tliey  should  be  studies!  and  met  as  promptly 
as  possible 

The  shipment  of  household  goods  U  ex- 
pensive artd.  it  appears,  unnecessary,  par- 
Ucuiariy  If  a  rot.iJ  >n  progrttm  goes  into 
eCect  l^lenty  of  go<.>d  i>a«ic  furniture  is 
available  overseas  It  u  suggested  th;it  stor- 
age costs  In  the  Uc.lted  St-ites  for  a  periixl 
of  8  years  would  nrrrmally  be  considerably 
less  that,  »^llpplng  charges  figured  for  one 
rT)und  trip 

Purct.ase  of  housing  for  civilians,  and  per- 
haps al*o  construction  of  new  bousing  for 
purchaae  may  well  save  a  substantial  amount 
ol  money  This  Wv>uid  also  give  a  stability 
to  tlie  hou.slng  arrangements  not  present 
with  s^me  rentals. 

It  may  be  that  s  more  satisfactory  way  all 
around  T  >r  proridlng  hrmslng  would  tie  to 
give  civilians  a  set  amount  for  housing  Just 
as  li  done  for  the  military  where  0<;vern- 
menl  iKiuslng  Is  not  avallKble  llie  Air 
Force  ofr,ri.i;:y  fav^.rs  tl.is  rl.ange  of  f^iicy. 
It  Would  save  the  headaches  of  keeping  con-. - 
pU  X  account*  and  of  trying  to  evaluate  l;i- 
Ing  quarters  Any  savings  on  quality  would 
mean  extra  cort  to  the  recipter.t  it  Is  un- 
derst  od  however,  that  In  many  cases,  par- 
ticularly In  those  areas  where  there  is  a 
large  ooncentratlon  of  emplryees.  current 
allowances  for  private  rental  housing  are  not 
suffii  leiit  to  meet  actual   ooets 

lli.s  Is  by  no  means  a  oomprehenslve  study 
of  Uie  housing  situation  In  Japan.  Okinawa. 
p.n-l  Taiwan.  N.)  such  project  was  attempted. 
C'rtalnly  enough  was  said  nbri:t  the  sltua- 
tl<in  to  warriint  the  conclusion  that  the  ap- 
propriate agencies  should  conduct  a 
thorough  Investigation  and  include  explora- 
tion at   the  suggestions  listed   herein. 

Ihese  llgures,  supplied  by  the  American 
Emt)a*6y  In  Tokyo  on  November  10.  1959,  will 
pr  •. Ide  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  ex- 
penditures for  housing. 
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8.  Competitive  status  The  competitive 
service  w/u-  «  xtended  U:  overiea  arcrvs  m  1955. 
Since  tl...i  I  -.rif.  in  a  r.  LimL>er  of  instances, 
emplo><.'.-  vLrt^ilii    Jubs    liaic    been    c^a- 

verted  from  approjirlate  civil  service  rcg.s- 
ters  to  competitive  status.  In  other  i:;- 
staneaa,  Mme  at  which  were  brcueht  to  licht 
durlni?  the  Investigation,  no  tuch  conversion 
aas  jxisslble.  The  reason  for  this  was  eitlier 
Uiai  under  cun^ent  procedures  they  had  not 
as  yet  come  w.thin  the  rea<  h  of  civU  fcer\  .ce 
registers  or  that  thi  re  «i>re  no  ajjpr oj,r;aie 
Civil  service  reglsteri-  ■.. t.clt:  wlilch  they  c  '-id 
apply  for  examlnati  :.s  Puch  a  sltuntlon 
should  be  corrected  l~hp  rr.-u't  now  is  that 
liid.v.dua's  feel  tt.pv  are  being  treat**d  un- 
fairly and  the  G^avtrnment  often  fails  to 
make  the  best   use  of   abilities  and  training. 

4  Cccrdlnatlon.  A  plea  far  coordination 
wou.d  fccem  to  have  a  basis  In  fact  where  the 
activity  u  not  affected  by  funcUonai  d.fli.r. 
encpfc  Te&ciiers  who  are  teuchmj;  strv.ce 
fa.mi;ie6'  chlMrcn  fcl,./Uld  not  be  under  de- 
ferent regulr-. tior»s  depending  on  thcu  de- 
partments Miiny  teacliers  were  lnter\iewed 
d.;ring  ihe  invet tigalion.  Their  chief  con- 
cern WAb  will;  the  Interpretations  to  be  made 
of  the  Pay  Ad.uttment  Act  i Public  Law  bS- 
<. .  If..  ;;i-r.>-  ;v.-f  in  close  ujuch  with  u^eii 
(  ..(•;vK..e8  u  rKii.g  in  other  installati  nf 
TUey  see  no  rea.-- on  why  the  governing  rtgu- 
latioi  ■:  for  aii  teachers  ever  eas  should  not 
be  idf.r.ucal      Tlieu-  view  seems  Justified. 

5  Duty  llm,;t  on  gifts  In  1942  Congress 
enarted  a  li-.w  a.l.  wmg  serviremien  t.o  tend 
home  d\;ty-free  giit*  worth  less  tl-.an  $50 
Several  civ.lian  em.ployees  expressed  the 
opinion  Uiat  thi*  U  discriminatory  u.aamuch 
as  their  limit,  as  for  other  nonservlce  citi- 
zens abroad,  Is  110  It  would  appear  t.',at 
the  same  reasons  which  prompted  Con  cress 
t'l  lnrre:..<-e  tl.e  limit  f.T  servicemen  abroad 
app.y  Vk.-.h  pquiu  force  far  Federal  clMiian 
empioyecs  assiitned  overseas. 

PROCEIKJaKS    AND    COMMENTS 

Circumstances    prevented    Hon,    Robert    J. 

C-orbftt.  of  the  committee,  from  parUclpat- 
inp  in  the  investigation  as  planned  and  as 
auUio.'ized  by  the  chairman  The  Depart- 
ment of  Difei.se.  upon  request,  assigned  Mr. 
Joseph  P  Hix-hreiter,  Deputy  Director  for 
Ctvl.ian  Persrnnel,  Air  Force,  who  recently 
returned  to  Wa£hlnpt/~n  after  2  years  a«  Di- 
rector of  Air  Force  Civilian  Personnel  In 
Euro;>c.  to  a.sslst  in  the  Investigation.  Mr. 
Hochrelter  attended  briefings  with  com- 
manding officers,  personnel  oEoer  Inter- 
views, and  meetingb  with  civilian  employee*. 
His  a.sFlttance  was  extremely  valuable.  He 
a-as  able  t.^.  settle  many  problems  on  the  spot. 

Ten  separate  Installations  were  visited, 
eight  of  which  were  In  Japan  end  two  In 
OkUiawa  On  Taiwan,  l>ecause  of  a  shortage 
of  time  and  becatise  Is  was  Sunday,  arrange- 
ment were  made  to  meet  the  personnel  of- 
ficers and  Civilian  employees  at  ths  hotel 
headquarters  for  the  Investigation 

Schedule  for  vl&lu  to  all  Installations  were 
arranged  in  advance.  Including  an  announce- 
ment to  be  made  to  all  civilian  employees 
at  each  Installation  that  any  complaints  or 
comments  could  be  presented  In  personal 
Interviews.  This  procedure  was  most  con- 
strvictlve  About  150  employees  were  Inter- 
viewed and  conferences  were  held  with  at 
least  150  other  employees  at  general  meet- 
ings, luncheons,  and  one  dinner.  Also,  a 
final  Interview  session  was  arranged  at  a 
civilian -noncommissioned  oiDcen'  Club  in 
Tokyo  for  those  employees  who  were  missed 
earlier  In  the  week. 


Both  military  and  civilian  cooperation  was 
of  a  v«ry  high  order.  Without  It  the  very 
heavy  Investigative  schedule  never  could 
hive  been  fulfilled.  Mr  John  T  McCor.atliy, 
director  of  civilian  personnel  Fifth  Air  Force 
(Japan),  acted  as  the  theater  coordinator 
and  was  extremely  helpful.  Although  by 
mutual  agreement  he  did  not  sit  in  on  the 
Interviews,  he  was  always  nearby  for  con- 
sultation. In  many  Instances,  problems 
brought  out  by  the  Investigation  were  settled 
inm.ediately  with  his  assistance 

Because  of  traffic  conditions  in  the  Tokyo 
area,  helicopters  were  used  for  travel  when- 
ever the  wcatlicr  permitted,  thus  saving  con- 
siderable time.  The  usual  procedure,  m  ac- 
cordance with  committee  policy,  was  to  pay 
respects  to  the  Installation  commander,  ask 
him  and  his  personnel  ofEcer  about  civilian 
employee  morale  and  related  problems,  and 
then  proceed  to  Interview  the  employees  who 
had  g.ithered  in  resix>nse  to  the  advance  an- 
nouncement. When  there  was  time,  civilian 
empl.-^yees  were  visited  on  their  Jobs  and  a 
number  of  informal  conversations  were  held 
with  employees. 


Appenbix 

Length  or   CoNTTNT-otre   Service  ajto   Othe» 

Statistics   roR   VS    Cttiefw    CiviLiAjt   Em- 

PLOTEE8   or    US     Air    Fo«ce   in    Japan    an« 

KoRFji    *T  Grades  OS-7  and  Abovs  {Oicat- 

BEB     1959) 

1  Length  of  service ;  Total  number  at 
employees.  503.  Of  total,  number  of  em- 
ployees with  continuous  service  of:  up  to  5 
year?,  132  {26  percent  of  total) ;  5  tc  10  years, 
182  (36  percent  of  totals;  over  10  years,  189 
( 38  percent  of  total  i . 

Over- 10-year  category .  Includes  6  with  over 
14  years  conttmions  sei  »lce:  74  with  over  13 
years  of  continuous  service,  49  with  over  12 
years  cf  continuous  service:  86  with  ever  11 
years'  contlnu  us  service;  and  24  with  ovir 
10  years   of   continuous   service. 

2  Reemployment  rights  to  poeltlons  in 
United  States:  Of  U  tal  of  503  employees.  23, 
or  5  percent,  have  reemplcyment  rights  to 
p^iisitione  In  the  United  States. 

3  Tour  m  United  States  since  first  over- 
sea assignment:  Of  total  of  &0S  employees, 
19,  or  4  percent,  have  served  in  a  civilian 
pos'tlon  In  the  United  Statw  since  their  first 
assignments  overseas. 

4  Marital  status:  Of  total  of  503  em- 
ployees. 361.  or  72  percent,  are  married. 

5  Occupancy  of  Government  family  type 
quarters-  Of  total  of  503  employees,  97,  or 
19  percent,  occupy  Government  quarters:  In 
actuality  this  n^ant  97.  or  SO  percent,  out  of 
381  (married)  oocup>y  such  quarters,  since 
only  married  employees  are  ellglblle  for  fam- 
ily-type quarters.  In  addition  these  97  em- 
ployees would  be  those  among  the  GS-12  and 
higher  category,  since  under  current  policy 
civilians  below  G&-ia  are  not  eligible  for 
family-type  quarters. 

Note — While  the  above  corers  only  Air 
Foroe  employment.  It  Is  considered  that 
Army  and  Navy  statistics  covering  the  same 
factors  would  be  quite  oomparahie. 


Ta^eatz  Kocciiiszko— 174^-1817 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PKKMSTXvamA 
IN  THK  HOD8E  OF  BJKPRKSENTATr\"B8 

Thw9dav.  Februart  11.1960 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Poland  has 
been  a  great  reservoir*crf  soldiers  of  free- 
dom. And  whenever  her  brave  and  cour- 
ageous sons  have  found  it  impossible  to 
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serve  the  cause  of  their  unhappy  and  un- 
fortunate kinsmen,  they  have  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  findings  fields  of  activity  where 
they  have  rendered  immense  services  for 
the  cause  of  human  freedom.  Gen. 
Tadeusz  Kosciuszko,  who  served  in  our 
War  of  Independence  from  1776  to  the 
end  of  that  war,  was  one  of  those  gallant 
fighters  whose  deeds  on  battlefields  and 
his  ingenious  methods  of  devising  our 
defenses  and  fortifications,  have  en- 
deared him  to  all  Americans 

Tadeusz  Kosciuszko  was  a  rare  char- 
acter in  his  days.  He  showed  remark- 
able aptitude  as  a  student  of  the  mili- 
tary art  and  was  offered  the  best  military 
education  in  his  native  Poland.  But  for 
this  energetic,  ambitious,  and  idealistic 
youth  of  fighting  spirit,  that  was  not  suf- 
ficient. He  went  to  Prance  and  there  at 
the  famous  Mezieres  Military  School 
specialized  in  artillery  and  engineering. 
Thus  he  was  thoroughly  prepared  for 
the  tasks  he  undertook  while  in  the 
service  of  the  Continental  Army.  For 
hl3  distingiiished  services  Congress  made 
him  a  brigadier  general  in  1783,  and  with 
th»t  proud  rank  he  returned  to  Poland 
hoping  to  serve  his  country's  cause  Un- 
fortunately that  was  not  to  be:  after 
more  than  20  years'  struggle,  he  died  In 
exile  in  Switzerland  at  the  age  of  71 
Today  in  paying  homage  to  his  blessed 
memory  we  once  more  acknowledge  our 
gratitude  to  this  brave  and  patriotic  son 
of  Poland. 


Boy  Scoats  of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  RENL-UIKS 

or 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  11,  1960 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
over  5  million  members  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  will  celebrate  their 
50th  anniversary.  The  Boy  Scouts  were 
first  incorporated  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia on  February  8.  1910.  On  this 
occasion  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  this  or- 
ganization and  its  members  for  the  out- 
standing contribution  they  have  made 
to  our  country  and  people. 

The  Scout,  through  his  training  and 
adherence  to  the  Scout  oath  and  law. 
represents  the  qualities  of  our  American 
youth.  Scouting  has  played  a  major 
role  in  the  activities  of  our  country  in 
every  kind  of  emergency.  During  both 
World  Wars,  they  responded  to  the  call  of 
duty  with  the  obedience  of  a  well  trained 
soldier.  In  World  War  I  they  raised 
nearly  one  half  billion  dollars  in  Liberty 
Loans  and  distributed  over  30  million 
pieces  of  Goverrunent  literature.  During 
World  War  U,  in  the  year  1942  alone,  the 
Scouts  collected  250  million  pounds  of 
wastepaper,  over  73  million  pounds  of 
rubber,  over  293  pounds  of  scrap  metal 
and  nearly  10  million  pounds  of  tin 
cans.  There  axe  so  many  accomplish- 
ments the  Scouts  made  during  these  two 
wars  it  Is  impo8sH)Ie  to  list  them  all  La 
these  brief  remarks. 


Disasters  during  peacetime  found  the 
Scouts  responding  to  the  urgent  pleas 
of  help.  In  1925  they  rendered  service 
in  the  Illinois  tornado.  California  earth- 
quake, and  the  fire  at  Shreveport.  l^. ; 
1927  found  the  Scouts  a.s.sist:nt;  in  the 
Mississippi  floods.  St.  Louis  tornado,  and 
the  New  Eni^land  floods  They  coUecU'd 
1.812.284  items  of  ciothin?.  food.^twff, 
household  fumishinps.  and  .•supplies  for 
the  needy  and  dislres^^ed  in  the  year  1934. 

Today,  reviewing  the  past  50  years  of 
the  Scout  movemt'iit  I  hope  the  next  50 
years  will  be  as  fruitful  and  rewarding: 
The  Scouts  in  their  devotion  to  God  and 
country,  will  continue  to  lead  our  youth 
in  the  buildinsr  of  spiritual  val;ie.'  hi-'h 
moral  character,  and  stront,'  bodies.  In 
these  days  of  dantrer  of  communistic  op- 
pression and  atheistic  ide<;ilot:y.  we 
should  heed  the  words  of  our  late  F^rf^si- 
dent  Roosevelt  in  a  si)eerh  to  Ine  Boy 
Scouts  on  February  8.  1941: 

The  Boy  5>cout8  oT  today  are  approftchlng 
manhood  at  a  ?r»vp  hour  In  the  world  s  his- 
tory Recent  events  have  threatei-.ed  the 
security  of  free  men  everywhere,  and  the 
dem;xrratic  way  of  life  Is  being  rhdlienced 
m  many  pa.'ta  of  the  world  The  United 
States  must  be  strong  If  our  free  way  of  life 
Is  to  be  maintained  and  for  our  national 
policy  we.  as  a  nation,  have  adopted  the 
motto  of  the  Boy  Scout  organization  Be 
Prepared  " 

During  these  days  of  uncertainty,  I 
feel  that  we  a.s  a  nation  should  hefMJ 
these  word.s  and  again  use  the  motto 
"Be  Prepared" 


Tribate  to   Kosciutrko 


Tadeatz  Kotciaizko,  1746-1817 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Nrw   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  February  11,  1960 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ereat 
men  dedicated  to  great  causes  .sometimes 
find  themselves  hopele.s^sly  frenzied  and 
sadly  frustrated.  Often  circumstances 
and  the  course  of  events  interpo.se  in- 
superable difficulties,  and  thus  pre- 
vent such  men  from  .serving  the  cau.se 
to  which  they  are  dedicated  The  life 
of  Tadeusz  Kosciaszko,  of  Poland,  Illus- 
trates this  point  quite  clearly. 

This  brave  son  of  Poland  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  cau.se  of  his  unfortunate 
kinsmen.  By  the  time  he  grew  up  and 
was  ready  to  serve  that  cause,  he  leart^,ed 
that,  becaiise  of  political  conditiotLS,  his 
services  wpre  of  no  avail  to  his  beloved 
country.  Fortunately  for  our  great  Re- 
public, he  devoted  himself  to  serving  an 
equally  good  cause  in  fighting  for  our 
Independence.  What  was  Poland's  lo.ss, 
turned  out  to  be  America's  gain,  and  to- 
morrow, February  12,  on  the  214th  an- 
niversary of  his  birth  we  honor  the  mem- 
ory of  this  great  soldier  of  freedom  for 
the  signal,  invaluable  services  he  ren- 
dered to  this  country  as  a  coura^'eous 
soldier  and  as  a  resourceful  planner  of 
our  defenses  in  our  War  of  Independence. 


EXTEN.SIO.N   OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or   Nrw    rzRhrr 

IN  TlfE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.'-ENTATT\TB8 

Thursday.  February  11    1960 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 12  we  celebrate  not  only  the  birth 
of  one  of  our  greatest  Presidents  but  also 
the  birthday  of  another  hero,  v. ho.  like 
Lincoln,  dedicated  his  life  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  di'-'nity  and  fie'^dom 

This  man  was  Tadeu.sz  Kdsciuszko. 
hero  of  the  American  Revolution  He 
was  one  of  a  host  of  foreigners  who 
helped  our  Founding  Fathers  m  their 
fight  for  indepenrif-ncp  Our  country 
owes  a  great  debt  of  Kratitude  t<-  the.'.e 
gallant  fighters,  who  zealou.sly  devoted 
them.selves  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 

Tadeusz  Kosciuszko  was  born  Into  a 
poor  family  in  Slechnowicze,  Poland. 
He  wa.s  a  lifted  and  brilliant  person,  who 
succeeded  In  obtaining  not  only  the  best 
militarv  education  which  Poland  ctmld 
then  offer,  but  ai.'^o  obtained  his  degree 
fr'  m  the  famous  Mezziere.s  military 
.school  in  Prance,  where  he  sp^'ciaiized 
in  artillery  and  engineering. 

Then  m  1776,  on  hearin*:  of  the  War 
of  Independence.  Kosciuszko  borrowed 
money  for  passage  and  sf.iled  for  Amer- 
ica. He  offi  red  his  services  to  Wash- 
ington and  w£i.s  .sutxst'<)uently  commis- 
sioned a  colonel  in  the  Continental  Army. 
His  engineering  abilities  were  recogni^'ed 
and  one  of  his  first  tasks  was  to  draw  up 
the  plans  for  the  fortifications  to  oe  built 
on  the  Delaware  River  He  subsequently 
participated  in  many  battles,  and  estab- 
lished a  brilliant  record  for  bravery, 
ability  and  courage  In  recognition  of 
his  outstanding  .vrvices  Congress  made 
him  a  brigadier  general  m  1783. 

Having  completed  a  brilliant  contribu- 
tion to  the  cause  of  liberty  here  in 
America.  Ko.sciuszko  then  turned  to  the 
needs  of  his  native  land,  which  was  in 
the  throes  of  an  Incipient  rebellion 
asainst  the  Russian  occupation  O^'neral 
Ko.sciuszko  immeiiiatelv  prcx^eedf'd  to 
Krakow,  there  to  take  vip  once  atam  the 
battle  for  liberty  His  attack  on  the 
Ru.s.^lans  brought  devastating  reprisal, 
and  the  fight  for  Polish  indei>endence 
was  loj^t  as  Kosciuszko's  army  wa.s  de- 
feated. The  general  was  sent  to  Prussia 
as  a  prisoner. 

Upon  his  release.  In  179€.  Koscui'-zko 
returnt'd  to  America.  His  great  contri- 
bution had  not  been  forgotten,  and  he 
was  given  numerous  awards  and  gifts 
bv  a  grateful  Congress.  An  interesting 
."^idelmht  to  Kosciuszko  s  career  is  that 
he  asked  that  these  gifts  be  u.sed  to  alle- 
viate the  lot  of  the  Negro.  Sub-seq-ientiy. 
in  1826.  his  legaf^v  was  used  to  set  up  a 
Net'ro  school  In  Newark  — the  first  school 
for  Negroes  in  the  United  States. 

We  owe  a  great  debt  to  General 
K  >.sciu.szko  not  only  for  his  valiant  con- 
tribution to  the  War  of  Independence. 
but  for  his  lifelong  dedication  to  the 
cau.se  of  dignity  and  freedom  Freedom- 
loving  peoples  everywhere  take  inspira- 
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tlon  from  his  example  His  sacrifice 
moves  all  of  us  to  rededicai-e  our  own 
lives  to  the  end  that  one  day  p>eople 
everj'where  will  be  free,  and  no  man  re- 
quired to  suffer  oppres-sion  or  6laver>-. 


Centorchip  by  Taxation 

EXTENSION   OF  RFMARKS 
or 

HON,  HALE  BOGGS 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  3.  1960 

Mr  BOOOS  Mr  Speaker,  the  right 
of  the  people  to  petition  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  a^  old  &f-  the 
Constitution  itself. 

Today  the  scope  and  pace  of  our  ac- 
tivity In  Congress  and  other  legislative 
btxlies  is  such  that  infinite  care  must 
be  exerci.'ied  to  prevent  our  being  in- 
sulated from  public  opinion  as  we  legis- 
late for  the  go(<l  of  all  of  our  people. 

To  hamper  by  any  means,  insidious 
or  unintentional,  the  ojx-n  and  candid 
expression  of  opinion  by  our  i>eople  at 
the  fonim.s  provided  bv  the  Constitution 
would  undermine  the  D  mocratic  proc- 
esses by  which  we  remain  free 

The  economic  system  under  which  we 
live  today  Is  shai>ed  by  jKilitical  action 
Uirough  legislation. 

A  union  member,  a  business  ouTier,  a 
stockholder,  a  customer,  each  In  his  or 
her  own  economic  capacity  has  a  vital 
Interest  in  our  activity  as  Members  of 
Congress. 

Tlierefore,  Mr  Speaker,  on  May  14. 
1959.  I  inlrfxlucnd  HR  7123,  a  bill  to 
amend  section  162.  the  "ordinary  and 
necessary,"  business  expense  section  of 
Uie  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 

My  bill,  H  R.  712.'?,  would  amend  sec- 
tion 162  of  the  Interna!  Revt-nue  Code. 
which  permits  tax  deductions  for  "Or- 
dlnary  and  Nece.ssary  '  business  ex- 
penses, by  adding  this  short  paragraph, 
which  reaids: 

Expense*  lawfully  Incurred  In  supporting 
or  opposing  or  otherwise  Infiuencing  legisla- 
tion in  the  Congress  or  In  a  State  legisla- 
ture or  in  the  legislative  lx.>dy  of  a  county 
or  other  local  governmental  agencies  or  In 
any  eubmlaslon  of  propored  legislation  to 
the  voters,  shall  be  allowed  as  proper  de- 
ductions from  gross  income. 

The  reason  for  this  legislation  Is  quite 
simple  and  the  urgent  need  for  It  arises 
from  the  fact  that  present  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  regulations  very  likely  may 
prevent  such  tax  deductions  to  the  great 
detriment  of  our  df^mocratic  process. 
This  regulation  provides  that  expendi- 
tures related  to  a  business  or  the  pro- 
duction of  Income  are  nonallowable  for 
tax  purposes  if  for  "'lobbying  purposes. 
for  the  promotion  or  defeat  of  legisla- 
tion, including  the  supix:)rt  of  or  opposi- 
tion to  any  candidate  for  public  office,  or 
/  for  carrying  on  propaganda  Including 
advertising,  related  to  any  of  the  fore- 
going purposes."' 


Within  the  Government  itself  is  a 
huee  and  highly  active  tx)dy  of  protago- 
nists for  one  cause  or  another,  for  one 
legislative  act  or  another. 

Silenced  by  restrictions,  no  facet  of 
our  economy  can  carry  on  a  trade  or 
business  on  a  basis  of  equahty  with  those 
workmg  the  other  side  of  the  street. 

The  Internal  Revenue  bervice  regu- 
lation at  Issue,  unless  clarified  by  con- 
gressional action,  very  likely  may  prevent 
tax  deductions  of  such  expenditures  re- 
lated to  a  business,  or  payments  to  a 
union  organization,  oi  busines.s  associa- 
tion. 

Canned  to  Its  ultimate  conclusion,  a 
purchaser  of  advertLsing  In  a  newspaper 
or  magazine,  a  local  chamber  of  com- 
merce, a  trade  association,  national. 
State,  or  local  educational  and  civic  or 
voters  groups  all  may  be  denied  the  right 
of  professional  and  political  activity  or 
expression  of  views  which  is  and  must 
remain  the  smews  of  our  democratic 
way  of  life. 

Mr  Speaker,  no  tax  law,  or  adminis- 
trative interpretation  should  be  per- 
mitted to  stand  that  would  impair  the 
ability  to  communicat'^  freely  to  all  sec- 
tions of  the  public  or  elected  representa- 
tives, views  on  leeislation  affectiiip  the 
economic  lives  of  our  citizens,  either 
through  advertising,  membership  in  an 
orpanlzation.  distribution  of  literature 
or  any  other  form  of  lawful  commuiuca- 
tion 

If  we  dilute  the  right  of  our  citizens 
to  petition  for  good  laws  by  punitive 
taxation  we  deny  them  the  n^ht  of  self- 
protection  from,  damaging  and  destruc- 
tive legislative  action. 

We  cannot  legislate  in  a  vacuum 

Individuals,  unions,  companies,  and 
associations  .should  have  their  legal 
rights  protected  m  communicating  with 
the  Government  or  the  public  without 
being  labeled  "propaEandL'^ts." 

We  cannot.  Mr.  Speaker,  compel  in 
justice  our  taxpayers  to  defray  the  whole 
cost  of  governmental  pressures  for  legis- 
lation without  a  compensating  business 
tax  deduction  to  offset  the  costs  which 
they  must  incur  in  their  own  defense 
against  policies  with  which  they  disagree, 
or  may  affect  their  rights  to  do  business 
or  stay  m  business. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  some  to  say  tax 
sanctloixs  imjwsed  on  communicating 
with  Members  of  Congress,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  do  not  abridge  first 
amendment  rights,  but  simply  make  the 
cost  of  such  activities  non-deductible  for 
tax  purposes.  However,  those  who  hold 
these  views,  if  they  be  practical  men, 
realize  that  the  imposition  of  punitive 
taxes  is  one  of  the  most  effective  deter- 
rents to  the  exercise  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  every  citizen  to  freely  express 
his  views  The  free  expres.sion  of  views 
can  hardly  be  deemed  as  against  public 
policy. 

This  same  conclusion  was  reached  by 
the  UJ5.  Supreme  Court  In  Speiser  v. 
Randall,  decided  in  1958  and  found  at 
357  U.S.  513.  In  this  case  the  Court 
said  In  part  as  follows : 

It  Is  settled  that  speech  can  be  effectively 
limited     by     the     exercise     of     the     taxing 


power  •  •  •  the  denial  of  a  tax  exemption 
for  engaging  In  certain  speech  necessarily 
will  have  the  eflTect  of  coercing  the  claimant* 
to  refrain  frMn  the  prescribed  speech. 

On  December  29,  1959.  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  after  full  notice  and 
2  days  of  public  hearings,  in  which  there 
was  wide  participation,  issued  these 
final  regulations  governing  the  deducti- 
bility of  ordinary  and  necessary  busi- 
ness expenses,  Incurred  in  activities  con- 
nected with  the  promotion  or  defeat  of 
legislation,  directly  or  indirectly.  This, 
regardless  of  whether  the  activity  tukes 
place  in  Congress,  a  State  legislature,  a 
town  council,  or  whether  the  issue  has 
by  referendum  or  Imtlative  petition  been 
put  squarely  up  to  the  people  to  legis- 
late. In  addition,  this  regulation  would 
make  non-deductible,  in  part  at  least, 
dues  paid  to  a  labor  organization  or  a 
trade  association  if  such  organization  or 
association  engages  In  any  of  the  named 
but  undefined  activities. 

Lastly,  the  regulation  would  make  sus- 
pect as  "propaganda"  any  advertisement 
or  similar  public  expression  of  \-iews 
which  an  Internal  Revenue  agent  may 
decide  is  in  some  way  connect^j  with 
the  promotion  or  defeat  of  legislation. 
To  be  suspect,  an  advertisement  would 
not  have  to  mention  a  specific  blU,  or 
even  deal  with  any  specific  matter  then 
pending  before  the  Congress  or  a  State 
or  local  legislative  body.  Similarly,  any 
editorial  expression  by  a  newspaper  or 
other  public  commun  cations  media  re- 
lating to  affairs  of  Government  could  t>e 
deemed  "propaganda"  with  resulting  tax 
consequences 

Still  another  anomalous  situation  has 
arisen  in  connection  with  a  representa- 
tive of  a  business,  business  association, 
or  a  labor  organization  voluntarily  ap- 
pearing before  a  committee  of  the  Con- 
press  or  other  legislative  body.  Under 
the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act, 
pa.ssed  by  Congress  in  1946.  mere  ap- 
pearances before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee are  exempted  from  the  registra- 
tion and  reporting  provisions  of  the  act. 
However,  under  the  new  IRS  regula- 
tion the  expenditures  Incurred  in  such 
appearance  may  not  be  a  proper  tax  de- 
duction even  though  the  company  or 
organization  paying  the  expen.ses  of 
such  witness  has  a  direct  and  vital  eco- 
nomic interest  in  the  subject  being  con- 
sidered by  the  committee.  This  could 
inhibit  and  dry  up  express  viewpoints 
and  put  out  of  action  legitimate  organ- 
izations contributing  much  to  our  eco- 
nomic and  moral  well-being. 

At  hearings  before  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service,  some  45  organizations  in- 
cluding the  three  ma.ior  labor  organiza- 
tions, appeared  to  protest  the  regula- 
tion. In  addition,  more  than  150  other 
groups  filed  statements  objecting  to  this 
invasion  of  their  right  to  petition  and 
express  their  views  on  matters  govern- 
mental. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  tried  to 
do  a  thorough  and  conscientious  job  in 
issuing  this  regulation.  Without  the 
benefit  of  precise  guidelines  laid  dovra 
by  tlie  Congress  in  this  field,  they  have 
been  very  seriously  handicapped  in  ar- 
riving at  a  fair  and  equitable  solution. 
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Concern  over  this  problem  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  erer- increasing  In- 
volvement of  all  levels  of  government  fai 
the  daily  activities  of  each  and  every 
citizen,  of  each  and  every  State,  of  each 
and  every  county,  school  district,  tou-n, 
and  city  in  our  great  country.  Because 
of  this  growing  governmental  involve- 
ment, every  citizen  feels  it  more  and 
more  necessary  to  petition  his  Govern- 
ment and  his  Representatives  in  con- 
nection with  many  of  his  business  or 
livelihood  problems.  To  add  to  his  al- 
ready almost  overwhelming  problems  by 
denying  him  some  modicum  of  tax  relief 
for  expenditures  he  has  made  in  at- 
tempting to  gain  help  in  the  solution 
of  these  problems  or  the  economic  sur- 
vival of  his  biisiness  is  manifestly  un- 
fair, undemocratic,  and  punitive. 

So  that  my  colleagues  will  have  no 
misunderstanding,  the  application  of 
this  Internal  Revenue  Service  regula- 
tion is  of  little  or  no  significance  as  a 
revenue-raising  device.  This  has  been 
aclcnowledged  by  high  oCBcials  of  both 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the 
Treasury  Department.  What  is  involved 
is  punitive  taxation  on  certain  activities 
which  are  highly  necessary  to  our  sound 
democratic  processes.  When  the  right 
of  free  and  continuous  access  of  all  of 
the  people  to  their  elected  Representa- 
tives is  hindered  or  stopped  because  of 
punitive  and  unintended  tax  regulations 
controlling  business  expenditures,  then 
legislative  clartlicatian  is  imperative. 


Wlthoct  precise  and  definite  guidelines 
laid  down  by  Congress,  the  Treasury 
Department  will  find  it  impossible  to 
achieve  a  fair,  non-dlBcriinlnatory,  per- 
iaanex>€  administrative  solution  to  this 
vexmg  and  growing  problem. 

The  purpose  of  the  revenue  laws  Is 
to  derive  money  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment and  pay  for  required  public  serv- 
ices. Tax  laws  should  not  be  utilized 
for  penalizing  any  taxpayer  who  law- 
fully wishes  to  express  his  views  on 
Ieg;slative  problems. 

It  IS  for  tiie.se  reasons  tfuit  I  intro- 
duced II .R.  7123  and  urge  my  coileaKues 
in  Congress  to  pive  this  bill  their  urgent 
support  ai'd  sponsorship  on  a  thorough- 
ly non-parti&an  basis. 


Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Boy  Scoots  of 
America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  KUCHEL 

OF     CALXrORi^IA 

m  THE  sj:n.\te  of  the  united  states 

Thurtdav.  February  11,  i960 

Mr.  KUCIlELw  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  able  jun.or  Senator  from  New 
York  iMr  KsATTNCi,  who  is  nece.ssarJy 
absent,  I  ask  'onanimous  consent  that  a 


statement  he  has  prepared  relative  to 
the  50th  anniversary-  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  be  printed  tn  the  Record 

There  b*':nK  r.o  objection,  the  state- 
m-Mt  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rei  ORD.  as  follows; 

Statemcmt  bt  Senator  Keating 

During  Oils  w*ek  th«  Boy  Scouta  of 
America  asv  celebrating  their  50th  anniver- 
sary It  haa  be*n  50  ywirs  thU  week  since 
the  Boy  Scouta  of  America  were  chartered  by 
Congress.  In  that  period  several  million 
young  boys  have  received  the  spiritual  and 
outdoor  training  of  thU  splendid  organiza- 
tion, to  the  benefit  of  themselvea  arid  the 
Nation.  Today  there  are  Boy  Scouts  In  prac- 
tically every  country  of  the  free  world,  who 
are  dedicated  to  the  principles  of  Uilerance. 
good  win,  and  frtendllneM. 

The  8couta  themselves  are  proud  of  their 
orgmnlzatlon;  of  its  happy,  wboiesome  pro- 
gram of  activities;  and  Ita  contribuiioiis  to 
the  nxaklng  of  a  finer  America. 

I  was  reminded  of  tliLs  when  Eagle  .Sro'it 
Tom  Richards  of  Tay house  Tr^x  p  19  '.n 
Rochester,  NT,  visited  me  In  my  .'--enste 
office  recently.  He  had  been  chosen  as  the 
Boy  Scout  representative  from  New  Y  'rk 
State  to  participate  in  a  special  ceremony 
at  the  White  House  Eagle  Scout  Richards  U 
a  flne  boy  indeed,  and  reprewrntallve  e.f  llie 
raUllona  of  self-reliant  young  bfiyn  who  have 
learned  courtesy  and  ♦he  principles  of  )ro"<J 
citizenship  from  th'«e  dedlr:it«l  men  who 
serve  so  selflessly  hs  scout.niajitert. 

The  Boy  Scouts  hare  lived  up  Ut  thetr  ot>- 
Jectlve  Onward  for  0>d  and  ODuntry  ■  In 
doing  so.  they  have  g.ilned  the  gratitude  of 
the  Nation,  and  I  tender  the  heartiest  erf 
congratulations  to  Boy  Scouts  everywhere 
on  this  significant  anniversary. 


I  SENATE 

Monday,  FEBRf.^iTY  1.^,  1960 

The  Senate  met  at  II  o'cfock  am. 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  I>I>..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  who  art  love  divine,  all  loves 
excelling: 

Grant  us  the  traasfonning  virion  that 
only  as  we  love  caxi  we  reaJly  tnow  Thee 
and  our  fellow  man. 

In  Thy  light  we  sec  clearly  that  only 
the  potent  power  of  love  can  redeem 
and  heal  all  the  faults  and  flaws  Lhat 
spoil  life's  perfect  melody. 

In  prayer  we  would  listen  to  the 
saints  and  sages  erf  the  long  years  who 
tell  us  that  love  is  of  Thee. 

Give  us  to  see  that  harbored  hate  ajod 
bitterness  always  rob  life  of  its  joy  and 
beauty,  and  that  as  we  surrender  to 
them  they  shrink,  our  very  souls. 

As  in  the  vesture  of  love  we  take  our 
full  part  in  the  desperate  battle  of  con- 
tending ideas  which  darkens  our  day. 
in  all  our  striving  keep  us  from  personal 
animosities  and.  unworthy  attitudes 
which  dim  the  luster  that  gives  Life  its 
true  glory. 

In  the  dear  Redeemer's  naioe  we  ask 
it.     Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday,  Febru- 


ary   11,     1960,    wa.s    appmved.    and    Its 
reading  was  dispen:>ed  with. 


LE.-VSING  OF  PORTION  OP  FORT 
CROWDER.  MO. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texa.s.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  pnxreed  to  the  con.sideralion  of 
Calendar  No   924.  House  bill  8315 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
bill  will  be  .stated  by  title,  for  the  in- 
formation of  thie  Senate 

The  Leci-SLATiVK  Clerk.  A  bill  'HR. 
8315)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  lease  a  pv>rtiun  of  Fort  Crowder. 
Mo.,  to  Stella  Reorganized  SchooLs  R-I, 
Missouri. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  Lt 
there  objection  to  the  request  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  betng  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  b;ll,  which  iiad 
been  reptw^ed  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Semces,  with  an  amendment. 


wa-s  referred  to  the  Comnultee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry; 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States' 

In  accordance  with  the  provi&ioiis  of 
section  13  Public  Law  806  80th  Congre.ss, 
I  tran'^mit  herewith  for  the  infomiatinn 
of  t),e  Conrfre.vi  the  rejvirt  of  the  Com- 
miKiiiy  Cred.t  Corporation  for  the  nscal 
year  ended  June  30.  1959 

DWIGHT    D     Kl.SENHOV.-EH. 

The  WHrrx  House,  February  15,  I960. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
o<  his  seeretanes. 


REPORT  O^  COMMODITY  CREDIT 
CORPORATTO.T— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESrCfflNT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following:  me.ssage 
from  the  President  of  the  United  St.ites, 
which,   with   the  accompanying  r  pjit. 


REPORT  ON  JOI.N T  HK.SOLUTTON  TO 
PROMOTE  PEACE  AND  STABILITY 
IN  THE  XnDDLE  EA.'^T— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  Prj:SIDENT  '  H.  DOC. 
NO   34J' 

The  PRE.'=;iDFNT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  fnllow.nK  message 
f:-.m  the  F^re^id-nt  nf  th'-  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  tlie  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations; 

To  the  ConQrefi  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  tran.smittmK  herewith  the  fourth 
report  to  the  Congres-s  covering  activi- 
ties through  June  30,  iy59,  in  further- 
ance of  liie  purposes  of  the  Jomt  Res- 
olution 1  o  Promote  Peace  and  Stability 
in  the  Middle  Ea.st  This  report  sup- 
plements earlier  reports  forwarded  to 
tiie  Cuiigre-ss. 

Dw  iGiiT  D    Eisenhower. 
The  White  House.  February  15.  1960. 


IJMITATION     OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 
Mr    JOHN.SON  of  Texa.s      Mr    Presi- 
dent, imder  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
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visual  morning  hour;  ajid  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  statements  in  con- 
nection therewith  be  limited  to  S 
minute.s 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    "With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  inform  the  Senate 
that  under  tl.e  pre.sent  plaiis  of  the 
leadership  it  is  virtually  certain  that  de- 
bate on  civil  righUs  legislation  will  com- 
mence today  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  or  anyone  el.se 
can  with  certainty  prtxlict  the  outcome 
Many  pro{X»saIs  wil!  come  before  the 
Senate  They  wili  be  debated  at  length 
and  »e  may  be  sure  tiiat  t.hey  will  be 
expiurtxl   to  the  pomt  of   exhaustion. 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in 
the  Senat.e  I  think  our  procedures  are 
adequate  to  produce  meaningful  Icgis- 
latiiin  that  will  fuliy  protect  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  every  citizen  of  the 
land,  will  strengthen  the  right  of  all  of 
our  citizens  to  votf.  and  will  help  cur 
people  to  work  together  in  mutual  un- 
derstandiiiK 

Mr.  President,  no  conceivable  bill  can 
satisfy  everyone  Bui  1  want  it  under- 
sUxxl  here  and  now  by  my  coIleaRues  in 
both  the  maionty  and  the  minority  that 
It  IS  not  the  objeciive  of  the  majority 
leader  to  satisfy  everyone  My  objective 
heretofore  now,  and  in  the  future,  is  to 
achieve  a  bill  which  tJie  Senate  s  col- 
lective con.science  and  judgijient  tell  us 
is  right,  and  this  I  believe  we  can  do 

Mr  President,  I  have  preat  confidence 
In  the  ."Senate,  and  we  are  poin^  to  do 
what  is  n»<ht  in  this  matter,  even 
though  we  do  not  satisfy  the  extremists 
on  either  side,  becau.se  if  we  attempted 
to  satisfy  them,  some  people  would  be 
completely   out    of    business 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President.  I  can 
completely  and  unequivocally  endorse 
the  .sentiment  which  has  just  now  been 
expre«.sed  by  the  majority  leader  The 
very  fact  that  41  bills  on  the  subjec*  of 
civil  riphts  have  been  introduced  does 
indicate  the  divergence  of  opinion  m  tlie 
Senate,  and  that  divergence  of  opinion 
obtains  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  There 
are  Members  on  our  side  who  would  go 
farther  than  I  would  go;  and  there  are 
some  who  would  not  go  quite  so  far 

So  Mr  President,  as  the  majority 
leader  on  occasions  has  said,  it  is  a  ca.se 
of  having  reasonable  men  try  to  get  to- 
gether on  something  that  is  at  once  con- 
structive and  u.seful  and  goes  to  the 
purpases  we  have  in  mind 

I  did  introduce  the  administration 
package  proposal ,  I  felt  that  was  on  the 
moderate  side.  1  may  say  that  delega- 
tions corLsisting  of  the  leaders  of  a  great 
many  organizations  were  in  Washington 
a  week  or  10  days  ago:  and  they  called 
on  me,  they  called  on  the  majority  leader, 
they  called  on  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
they  called  on  the  minority  leader  of 
the  Hou.'^  and  they  called  on  the  na- 
tional chairmen  of  both  parties,  and 
made  their  representations.  I  told 
them  that  I  would  go  so  far,  but  no 
farther. 

But  In  view  of  the  divergence  of 
opinion,   I.  too.   axn   confident  that   the 


Senate,  by  orderly  procedure,  can  finally 
contrive  a  very  constructive  result,  and 
that  It  should  not  take  overly  long  to  do 
so. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Amzndment  of  Section  307.  National  Aeho- 
NAt'Tics  AND  .Space  Act  of  19.'S8 
A  letter  from  the  AdmlnLstrator.  Natlcnal 
Aeronautics  and  Bp.'ice  AcUnlnl.<;t.'-&tion 
Washington,  DC.  transmuting  a  d.'-aft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  307  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
195«.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur5>oses 
(with  accompanying  papers* .  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Aeronautical   and   Space  Sciences 

Rn*o«T  ON  Armt  REsmvE  Officles  Tr.mning 
Coaps  t\.iCHT  Training  Program 
A  letter  from  the  Secret.iry  of  the  Arn:y. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  progress  of  the  Army  Reserve  OfHcers' 
Training  Corps  flight  training  proprHm, 
covering  the  period  August  1,  1956.  to  De- 
cember 31.  1959  (With  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Convmltiee  on  Armed  Services 
NoncE  OF  Pboposed  Disposition  or  Certain 

GCAYt.T..E    SE1I>S 

A  letter  from  the  AdmlnlFtrawr  General 
Senire?  Administration.  Washington,  DC. 
transmittlne.  pursuant  to  Ihw  a  copy  of  a 
notice  to  be  published  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter of  a  proposed  disposition  of  approxi- 
mately 17  426  p-iunde  of  guayuie  .sc-ed£  now 
held  In  the  national  st^x^'kplle  iwlth  an  ac- 
companying paper  I ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

Notice   of   Pboposex   Disposttion    of   Certain 
OpirM   POPPT   Sffds 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  General 
Services  Adminl.'tratlon,  Washington  DC, 
transmitting  pursuant  to  law  a  c'py  of  a 
notice  to  be  published  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter of  a  propoeed  disposition  of  approxi- 
mately 51.646  pounds  of  opium  poppy  seeds 
now  held  in  the  national  su-ckpiie  (With  an 
accompanying  paper i  ,  to  the  C-ommlttee  on 
Ar.med  Services 
Phop^ised  Financing  or  Forest  Highway.^  and 

PvBLic    Lands    Highwats    From    Highway 

Tucst  F^.-nd 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
relating  to  his  submission,  on  June  2,  1959. 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  section 
209ifMli  of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of 
i9.S6  m  order  to  provide  for  the  flnancme  of 
forest  hlghwfiys  and  public  lands  highways 
from  the  Highway  TYust  F*und.  and  urging 
early  consideration  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation:  to  the  rnn\mlttee  on  Finance 

Certificatio.n  or  Adeqcate  Soil   Scr^tt  and 
Land    Cla.ssification.    Cedar    Blitf    Vktt 
Smokv     Hill     Division,     Missouri     Riveh 
Basin  Project.  Kansas 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Ir.terMr    rep<^^irtlng    pursuant  tc-  law.  that  an 
adequate   6<.ili   survey    and   land   classification 
ha-t   been    made   of    the    lands    In   the    Cedar 
Bluff    unit,    Smoky    Hlll    division,    Missouri 
River   Ba*ln    project,    Kansas,   and    that   the 
lands   to   be  irrigated   are  susceptible  to  the 
production    of   agricultural    crops    by    means 
of    Irrigation     (with    an    accompanying    pa- 
per      tri  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs 

Hawah  Omnibus  Act 
A  letter  from  the  E>eputy  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. transmltUng  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  certain  laws  of  the  United 
States  In  light  of  the  admission  of  the  State 
of    Hawaii    lr.t>o    the    Union,    and    for    other 


purposes  ( with  an  accompanying  paper  / :  to 
the  OommJttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
faire. 

Ri:pokt  or  National  Socxctt  or  Daughters 
or  thi  Amxhican  Revolution 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,  DC  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  the  National 
Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  for  the  year  ended  April  1.  1958 
(wU.h  an  accompanying  rep>ort )  ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration, 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc  ,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
Two    joint    resolutions    of    the    Legislature 
of   the   State    of    Alaska;    to   the   Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  : 

■House  JoiKrr  Memorial  29 
To  the  Honorable  Dwight  D  Eisenhowee, 
President  of  the  United  States,  the 
HcjNorable  Sam  Ratbltin.  Speaker  of 
THE  House  of  Represektatives:  the 
Honorable  Richard  Nixon.  President  or 
THE  Senate,  the  Honorable  E  L  Bart- 
i.ETT  A.vD  the  Honorable  E.inest  Gruen- 
iNC  Senators  From  Alaska:  and  the 
H    N  .rable    Ralph    Rivkrs.    Repeese.nta- 

TIVE  I*ROM  A1.ASKA  ; 

"Your  memorialist,  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  in  first  legislature,  second 
session  assembled,  resf>ectfully  submits  that: 
Whereas  the  assumption  of  State  owner- 
ship of  certain  previovisly  federally  owned 
properties  has  caused  an  Immediate  loss  of 
revenue  to  both  the  State  and  its  local  school 
districts;    and 

•Whereas  the  State  and  its  local  school 
districts  will  need  time  lo  find  and  utilize 
new  sources  of  revenue:  and 

•'W^hereas  such  a  sudden  and  momentarily 
irreplaceable  loss  in  revenue  will  have  a 
moft  unfortunate  impact  on  education  in 
this  suite: 

"New.  therefore,  your  memorialist  urges 
that  the  Congress  provide  In  I»ublic 
Laws  815  and  874  a  period  of  grace  for 
this  State  and  its  local  school  districts  In 
order  that  the  transition  to  statehood  may 
be  made  without  undue  crisis  and  In  order 
that  the  children  of  this  State  may  receive 
an  education  worthy  of  them. 

"Passed  by  the  house  January  28,   1960. 
"Warren  A.  Taylor, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Attest: 

•'Esther  Reed. 
-Citr'  CU-'k  of  the  Hou!>e. 
"Passed  by   the  senate  February  6,   1960. 
"William  E   Beltz, 
'Presrxdent  of  the  Senate. 
"Attest  ■ 

"Katherine  T    Alexander. 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 


"House  Joint  Memorial  30 
"To   the  Honorable   Dwight   D    Eisenhowtee, 
President    of    the    United    States;    the 
Honorable  Arthcti  S    F^lemmlnc.  Secre- 
tary OF  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation.   AND    Welfare;     the    Honorable 
Sam  Rayburn.  Speaker  or  the  House  of 
Representatives:    the   Honokable   Rich- 
ard Nixon,  President  or  the  Senate;  the 
Honorable  E   L.  Bartlett  and  the  Hon- 
orable Ernest  Gruening.  Senators  Prom 
Alaska;      and     the      Honorable      FIalph 
Rivers,  Representative  From  Alaska  : 
"Your  memorialist,  the  Legislature  of  the 
State   of   Alaska,    in   first    legislature,   second 
session  assembled,  respectfully  submits  that: 
"Whereas  the  population  of  this  State  and 
of  all  the  States  Is  growing  at  an  unprece- 
dented   rate,    especially    in    the    school -age 
group;  and 
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"Wberaw  the  States  and  th«  local  school 
(ttotrlets   bav*   aearly    exbaustad   tbfltr    re- 

Bources  and  are  physically  Incapable  of  meet- 
ing ike  enormoua  and  uttfuvcedax^ad  de- 
mand for  ecliool  eonatxMcUaa  aod  for  school 
teachers;    and 

"WHereas  eactl  State  must  be  the  final 
Judge  of  Its  own  needs  and  Its  own  capaci- 
ties for  school  oonstmctlon  and  for  recmtt- 
ment  of  teach  era; 

"Now,  therefore,  your  memorialist  urges 
that  the  Congress  speedily  enact  the  Murray- 
Metcalf  bin  fS.  2  and  H  R  22)  In  order  thst 
the  educational  needs  of  this  S'ate  and  of 
all  the  States  may  be  reasonably  and  honor- 
ably met. 

"Paased  by  the  Ho^ise  January  28.  1960. 
"WAaxBN  A.  Tatixir. 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 

"Attest: 

•"Esmrs  Reeb, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  th"  Houfe. 
"Passed  by  the  Senate  February  2.  1960. 

'  'Prestttent  of  ttte  Senate. 

"Attest: 

"KATHERI^^X    T     ALEIA.NDEa. 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate" 

Memorials  ttgnml  by  G  J  Coxe.  and  s'jn- 
dry  other  cltizena  of  the  State  of  Wl3Con-.;n. 
retnonstrating  against  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  fS.  Res.  &4  i  relatmg  t,o  the  reci^- 
nttlon  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  In  cer^iu  dii«putes 
hereafter  arising;  to  the  Cominittee  on  For- 
eign aelatloQS. 

A  petition  signed  by  Edward  D  c;j.rks<jn. 
and  sundry  other  citizens  of  the  State  of 
California,  relating  to  world  peace,  to  the 
Oommlttee   on    Foreign    Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  chiefs  ar.d 
representatives  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  Okla- 
homa, at  Oklahoma  City  Ok'.a..  relating  '-O 
the  television  industry,  to  the  C'jnim^ilee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Cummer^e. 

The  petition  of  Mrs.  Robert  Plnckney 
Tucker,  of  Charleston,  S  C  ,  relating  to  mem- 
bership of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

The  petition  of  Lewis  W  Hunt  of  Covma. 
Calif-,  praying  for  a  redress  of  grievances,  to 
the  Comnilttee  on  the  Judiciary 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Borough 
Council  of  the  Borough  of  >forthaniptoa.  Pa., 
favoring  the  enactment  of  legislation  which 
would  Increase  the  minimum  wage,  and  ex- 
tend protection  to  nearly  8  mnilon  ad- 
ditional workers,  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL: 

A  resolution  of  the  General  .Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Georgia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriatkjns . 

"HJl.  314 

"Resolutloii    requesting    Cockgreas    to    make 

funds  arallabke  for  the  ^instruction  of  a 

Veterans  Bospttai  in  ihe  .\tlanta  area;  and 

for  other  purposes 

"Whereae  the  Veterans  AdmlnlsTatlon 
hospital  located  on  Peachtree  Road  in  At- 
lanta, contains  only  30O  bed.s  and  was  iri^l- 
nally  constructed  to  take  care  of  veterarijs 
Of  World  War  I;  suxl 

"Whereas  since  that  time  the  United 
States  has  engaged  tn  Work!  War  II  and  t.he 
Korean  conflict  tbereby  adding  thousands  of 
veterans  to  those  otf  World  Wax  I;   and 

"Whereas  there  are  approximately  150  000 
Teterans  living  within  a  iO-mli*  radius  of 
Atlanta,  and  the  present  hospital  is  woe- 
fully Inadequate  for  tikis  number  of  vvter- 
ans:   and 

"Whereas  tlie  General  .Assembly  of  Geor- 
gia at  the  1950  Session  unanimously  adopted 
a  resoiutkxzi  orglng  and  requesting  the  Tet- 
erans Administration  to  ccns^uct  a  nev 
hospital  In  the  Atlanta  area;  and 

'Wliereaa  sloce  that  tttm*  the  Veterans 
Adn\lnlstratlcMi  has  recognised  this  pressing 
need  and  has  stated  that  a  new  750-bed 
hospital   should    be   erected    In    the   Atlanta 


aad  wtll  b*  erected  If  IxxoAm  are  ntade 
arsiiabie  for  siieb  ym-po— :  Mow,  ttkerefor*. 

be  it 

"Resolved  bjr  the  General  Assembly  of 
Georgia,  That  the  UJ3.  Congress  is  urgently 
and  respectfully  requested  to  make  the  nec- 
essary ftmda  awilTahIa  for  the  construction 
of  a  new  750-bed  Veterans  Admlnlstrati  .n 
hoepltal  in  the  Atlanta  area,  and  be  it 
farther 

"M^aoivfid,  Tbat  the  clerk  at  the  house  U 
hereby  tnatnicted  to  transmit  a.  copy  <il  this 
resolution  to  each  niember  of  the  Ge<jrgia 
congressianal  delegation,  to  the  Pre*i<l:ng 
Officers  of  the  .Senate  and  tiie  H.use  o.'  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  US.  Congr''.«v,<i  and  in  the 
proper  ofllcl.ils  of  the  Veter^j.*  .Administra- 
tion. 

■  Read  and  adopted  In  Senate  February  2. 
I960. 

"GtuBi.t  D    Stxwart, 

"Secretary. 

"Read  and  adopted  in  house  January  29, 
I960. 

"Glxnn  W    E'a-^RD 

Clerk  - 

A  resolution  of  the  General  .V^sen.b:;.-  of 
the  State  of  Georgia,  ;o  thp  C.ininUttee  on 
the    Judiciary 

"Senate  Re.«»Iutli  n  87 
"Re^olijtlon    r'r^restinr    Cf<nrT''s«    tn    p^um    a 

pmpos*xl    inaerKlment  ' o  the  U  .S    C<itist;tu- 

ti    n     rfl.i'.ve     to     tialancing     the     Federal 

budget,    and  (or  other  purtxj*«a 

"Whereas  Senate  Joint  R«!<oiution  du  has 
been  :ntrodut  fd  in  the  ConKrets  of  the  United 
States:  and 

"Where.LS  .-^enate  Joint  Reaoiutlt  n  j9  pro- 
poses to  atld  a  new  artiCie  to  tiie  C  .ri  Con- 
atltutien   as   f  UIows 

~  STT-nnM  1  Cm  or  before  the  fifteenth  day 
after  the  b'»,^.:inl:.^  .f  each  regular  session 
of  the  C'>ngre*»,  uhit  Pre«idei>t  &iL*.l  trxi^^niit 
to  the  (-'  r:k,'res«  a  budget  *hich  jliall  set 
forth  his  esumate  of  the  receipts  I'f  the  Goy- 
ernment.  other  than  trust  f-inds.  during  the 
ensuing  fl.sral  year  under  the  laws  then  ex- 
isting and  his  recoirixnendatl  jns  with  re- 
spect to  exp'-^n.-tlt'irps  to  he  m-ide  fr'>m 
funds  o'.-.^'r  *h.an  tni.st  fund.s  during  surh 
ensuing  flscal  year,  which  shall  not  exre«^ 
such  estimate  of  the  receipt,"!  The  Presi- 
dent In  transm!t*lr.g  ruch  budi^rt  may  rec- 
ommend me:i.sure.=:  f  ir  raLsiiig  additional  rev- 
enue and  hts  recmmnendatlons  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  such  sKldltional  rerenue  If  the 
Cor^e^  shall  a'l'h  rlze  ex>eiidltuxes  to  be 
made  dnrtng  iiaeJa  ensuing  h.<K:ai  year  in  ex- 
cess of  such  estimate  ot  receipts,  it  <<hail  not 
adjourn  for  more  than  three  days  at  a  tinie 
on  til  sich  acuon  has  been  taken  as  may  be 
aeccseary  to  bcilance  the  budget  for  such 
ensuing  flacai  year.  In  case  of  war  or  other 
graTC  national  emergency,  If  the  Prewident 
shall  so  recommend,  the  Congress  by  a  vote 
of  three -fourths  of  ail  the  Members  of  each 
House  may  suspend  the  foregoing  provi.sljrj 
for  balancing  the  budget  for  per-U:xln.  either 
successive  or  otherwise,  not  e.vceeding  oi.e 
year  each 

"  Sec  2.  This  article  shall  take  effect  on 
trie  firs*  day  of  the  calend;\r  year  next  fol- 
lowing the  ntlftratlon  of   this  a.-tlcle. 

"  "Sxr  3  This  article  .shall  be  inopera- 
tive unless  It  shall  have  ben  ratlflrd  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  serera!  .Statin 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its  r.ib- 
mJLssIon  to  the  States   by  the  Congress":   and 

'"■vVhereas,  It  would  be  advantageous  U-i  the 
State  of  Goorgla  and  to  the  entire  United 
States  If  s'.irh  an  article  were  atlded  to  the 
Constltuti'irj-  Now,  therefore,  belt 

"Kesclvnt  ^9  tJke  Geno'aX  AssmMy  of 
€Teorpi*,  Tkat  this  body  respeetfulty  urges 
aad  mesBcrtsllass  ttw  Cosigiss  al  ttoe  UoHsd 
States  to  propose  to  the  Skaitae  aa  aeseed- 
ment  to  the  Cbnetnutlcn  erf  tlie  Oeltc^ 
States    as    provided    by    said    Constitution. 


which  amendment  th'^uld  be  the  same  a*  pro- 
vided in  Senate  Joint  liesoUitlon  th»  quoted 
lisreLnbefore;    anti    be   :t   further 

' Hi'saivrd.  Th.it  'he  -Sc"  retiiry  of  State  is 
hereby  Instructed  t- •  transmit  a  ceriifled  copy 
of  this  resolution  I'  'he  ;i.''-s;d!ng  olTlcers  of 
t.he  Vr.:if^(i  5ra»pm  "^e-.i-p  .-c'd  the  t':-;'ed 
.Slates  Ho'use  of  itt  ^j- 1:**^" -^ -- ■  <^  uiiJ  :■  i„  ;i 
Member  of  the  Georgia  congressional  delega- 
tion. 

"Gaeuand    T     By»», 
"President  o/  the  Sfnate. 
"Gxoacx  D  SrtWART. 
"Secretary  of  thr  Senate. 
"Gwo   L.  8»«rrH  II. 
"Speaker  o'  the  House. 

"Gl-tNN    \V      KWASS. 

tier,;  o!  :\e  House." 

A  )olnt  resolution  o/  tlie  L*^.iilature  n(  the 
State  ol  Oeorgis:  to  the  C-mmittee  oti  Lab<jx 
and  PubUc  Welfare: 

■H  R  313 
"Resolution  memorializing  the  O  nrress  of 
tiie  United  St.ites  to  extend  eti  jc.ition  btai- 
efl's  to  veterans  of  the  Ar:nt<;  F  >rcea  who 
entered  or  whu  enter  the  service  subse- 
quent to  February  1.  1955 

"Whereas  many  veterans  of  W  rkl  War 
II  and  ol  the  Korean  cuuXlict  haw  oevii  edu- 
cated under  the  provisions  of  the  veter^iis 
education  program  established  by  the  Fe<Jeral 
Goremment:  and 

"Whereas  m.iny  veterans  were  ith\e  to  nh- 
taln  further  edurstlon  through  the  benefits 
>f  the  '.eterins  etliicatl  ti  protfrani  which 
woud  ni.)t  >itn«rwt*e  .have  t>een  p<jsstble.  snd 
W.iereu*  ■-.le  eoui  atlon  ol  mililoiis  of  vet- 
KiaLu^  i^.i.»  .k^,.  I.' .o^.  Urd  to  an  lucre. lss  In  ths 
ed  .^L.itloual  level  of  this  country  and  lias 
pr>lu~ed  a  major  national  asset  which  has 
contributed  much,  to  the  economy  of  this 
country,  and 

"Whereas  rellsNe  (itatli»tl<~a  have  prrrred 
that  li.crea'.ed  income  ••  >  v^ter  in»  art/rtnr  oit 
ol  their  higher  e<IiK»t.  >',.  lp\pl  will  more 
than  reimburse  the  N.HMonn.  I  rea«ur>  uf  t.he 
ent.re  .ml  uf  t.ie  Ol  Lru.tung  j^rogr  ini  by 
1970.   .i;.J 

■  Wherea/5  the  President  ')f  tlie  Un.ted 
.•'tates  by  Executive  r)rder  on  January  31. 
1955,  str.pf.-rt  »hf»  e<l'j«-n'>onaI  b»-Tjeflts  for 
f>crson.s  ■.'■:■.  :iif  m  the  .Krn.i^  F  Tree  (it  the 
United   State*  after  Fetirury   1.   1956.    and 

"■Where  IS  It  \a  believed  'liat  a-;  long  a*  the 
dralt  la  cof.tlnu*^  Ih  it  ail  pi^rsons  serv.ug  in 
U^e  .\':u«<l  k<'recs  b^k>u^'1  be  exteiided  tus 
sdiLcationai  opp(.trtuniu«A  ei.>jyed  by  veter- 
ans serving  prior  t    February  1.  IQ.-S.   and 

■■W..ere^us  it  has  been  demotistrated  t.hat 
'he  in-.-^stnT-TTt  In  the  e<-1u"at!on  'Tf  n'l'-h 
T^ter-ins  will  be  more  than  rfpsld  t.j  the 
Public  rreaj>ur7  through  Increased  taxes  re- 
mltlng  fri  m  higher  inrotiiea  of  luch  veter- 
ans     Now    there: ore    be  u 

'  iif.ic.uiiil  ^>f  tr.e  h  ru.s€  of  repr cjtnt at ii>e»r 
\the  S'-ruxtf     ittirur'^in^i. 

SfcxioN  1  The  General  Assembly  at 
Georgia  does  hereby  mem^  >rlfillze  the  Con- 
Kress  of  the  Unl'ed  States  to  ex'end  GI 
edoratlonal  beneflts  t-i  all  veieran.s  who  en- 
tered.  or  who  enter,  nil  11  tar v  ser.  ires  from 
and  after  February  1,  19.i6.  and  that  such 
educational  benefits  be  extended  so  long  <v8 
the  provUiooe  jt  the  dnlt  ^w  exi«U 

'Set.  2  Upi'Li  adopUoii  f  this  resolution, 
a  Cij[..y  Uiere>'t  sh.vi.  be  ij..ii;ed  to  the  Presi- 
dent /  'he  .S"n.Te  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
HoTwe  of  P.erirewer t«tl\-e<»  of  the  Conrreee  of 
the  United  states  and  to  erich  Member  'jf 
the  Cor.^reaa  rrom  the  State  of  Georgia. 

"Sac.  3  This  resdlutlo;!  tliail  become  eflec- 
tlve  upon  fa  ■rtof>tj<ui 

Heed  lUkd  adupted    lo  »r-aate  Februrary  3, 

"Georcf  D   "^^ttw^st 

"Se"'!-  ta^y 
"Re^jd   and  adapted    tn   house    January   29, 
19«0 

"Glitnn  W   EwasD. 

■Clerk.' 
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A  resLilutiun  of  the  Senate  of  Lhe  Slate  of 
Georgia,   tu   the   Commlltee  on   Pinanos: 

".SrNATX  ReROLtmoK   78 

"ReBrtlutlon  petitioning  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  tx;  give  favorable  considera- 
tion Uj  legislation  providing  benefits  ffir 
veterans  of  World  War  I.  and  for  other 
pxjrposes 

"Whereas  many  hundreds  of  thousandj<  of 
Otir  Nation's  ftnest  citizc:is  servi-d  the  ca  i&e 
d  democracy  dunng  the  period  of  w^r.d 
War  I,  and 

"Whereas  a  larpe  niimber  rjf  these  veter- 
».ns  have  now  reached  the  age  and  clrc.in.- 
stances  In  wluch  they  are  no  longer  seil- 
tupporting.  as  well  as  suflcrlng  lliiiettses  and 
Infirmities  aggravated  by  Uiis  honor  t^bie 
tervlce  t>)  their  country,  tuid 

'  Wheretui  t!ir.,unh  iio  fault  of  their  own, 
they  have  largi-.y  be<.x^P'.^  a  caws  uf  forgo; ten 
men,  n.any  of  wh«Tii  are  Cioee  Uj  the  grave. 
N    *,  therefore,  oe  it 

"Resohed  by  the  tenate.  That  this  body 
reco«nl7e«  the  predicament  of  these  vtter- 
1.118  of  World  War  I.  and  petUiotLs  the  eon- 
fTesB  of  the  United  bUiite.--  U)  give  Javorable 
f'.inslderatlon  to  legiiiat ion  providing  bene- 
l,te  to  the  aged,  HI  and  di?-aoled  veteran*  f 
tnis  greiit  war  in  th«'  lorm  of  pension*  or  ai.y 
ether  meant  which  will  provide  relief  so 
^dtally   needed,    and    be  u  further 

"ResoUed.  Tliat  a  copy  of  this  rerolution 
l>e  f  >r»n.'ded  t>  tlie  President  '  the  Tnlted 
HUvtes.  to  tne  Director  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
inlr.ist.'-atlon.  to  tlie  Direct.>r  of  the  US  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budert.  tc  the  '■ha-'rman  of  Uae 
llouiie  C<imm!ttee  or.  Vi  tera:  j  AJTai-i  fi:;d 
to  ea.Lh  n.enQtxsr  of  the  Georgia  de.egation 
in   the  Coneires* 

"Read  and  adtipted  In  aenat*  January  13, 
IMO 

■Gau-anb  T    RraD. 

■  /"ejuienf  of  Senate. 
"Giioacs    D     Stxwabt. 

'Secretary  o;  Senate  " 

A  reeobitlon  of  tl.e  H'-.jse  of  Represei.ta- 
llves  of  the  State  of  Cieorgia,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance 

•  H  R    297 

"Resolution     petitioning     the     Congress     of 

the    United   Stat»s   t      g:\e   favorable   con- 

sideratl  'O  to  leg'.slatl    n  provld.np  benefits 

for  veterans  of  World  War  I,  and  for  other 

purposes 

"Wi.;ereiis  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
nur  Nation's  flneRt  citizens  served  the  cause 
of  dem  K-racy  during  the  period  of  World 
War  I,  and 

'  Whereas  a  large  number  of  these  veterans 
liave  now  reached  the  age  and  circumstances 
In  which  they  are  no  long  *cf-8v;pportiii^ 
iij  well  as  sulfering  illnesses  and  Inhrmiues 
ii.K)cravated  by  this  honorable  service  to  their 
((-•untry.   and 

"Whereas  through  r.  i  faii't  of  their  rwn. 
they  have  largely  become  a  c.aas  of  for- 
gotten men.  many  of  whom  are  close  to  the 
grave    N    w    therefore   be  It 

" ResaU^ed  by  the  hfyuse  of  representatives. 
Thfit  this  body  recogn  iree  the  predlcainent 
of  these  vetera::s  'I  World  War  I  and  petl- 
Uon  the  Congress  of  tlie  United  States  to 
give  favorable  oonslderatina  to  leglslatl'  n 
providing  benef". ts  to  the  aged.  lU,  and  dls- 
Hbied  veterans  of  thu  great  war  in  the  form 
of  pensions  or  any  other  means  which  will 
provide  relief  so  vitally  needed:  and  be  It 
further 

"Restt'lved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  fnrwnrxled  to  the  President  of  the  United 
St.itee  tn  the  Director  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, to  the  Director  of  the  US 
Bureati  nf  the  Budget,  tc  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
and  to  each  member  of  the  Georgia  delega- 
tion In  Congress, 


"Read  and  ad<ipted  In   bouse  January  29, 
1»60. 

"Ol-ZlUI  W    EWAKD. 

"Cierk,' 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OP 
KL^NSAS  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
present,  for  appropriate  relerence.  a  cx)n- 
rurrent  resolution  of  the  Ijecrislature  of 
the  PtRte  of  Kansa.*;  relating  to  the  es- 
rnblishmr-nt  of  the  Port  Scott  National 
Hl.noric  Site  at  Port  Scctt,  Kans.  I  a.sk 
unanimou*  consent  that  the  concurrer.t 
refoluticn  be  printed  in  the  Pecord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  A!Tairs. 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a&  fuiious. 

"StNATX    COKCTTKRENT    RESOLTTnOH    6 

"Concurrent    resolution     memnrtalizlng     the 

Congress    of    the    United    f^tat  s    to    etiact 

pending  legislation  which  would  estnb'.l^h 

the    F.^rt    Scott    NaUonal    Historic    Site    at 

Port  Scott.  Kans. 

"Whereas  there  are  new  pending  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Stat.ef  two  bills.  H  R. 
6G6j  and  S  1568.  which.  If  enacted  into  law, 
w  uld  ertabllfh  the  Port  S:-ott  National  Hls- 
V>r.c  Site  at  Fort  Scott.  Kane  ,  which  w^uld 
include  the  old  Federal  lort  in  that  city,  and 

"W.'iere.'u*  If  actloii  such  a.«  is  rdntemplat-i-d 
by  the  bills  pending  In  Congress  Is  not  taken 
at  an  early  date  It  m.iy  become  Impossil  le 
to  properly  preserve  the  remaiu  of  the  eld 
Federal  fort  at  Prirt  Scott:   and 

"Whereas  in  1961  K.-insas  will  be  celebrat- 
ing Its  centennial,  and  it  would  be  extremely 
flti.ng  and  proper  if  the  restoration  of  the 
'  r:  in  F  rt  bcotl  could  be  completed  prior 
to   that   date.    New    therelore,    be    It 

"Resolicd  bj/  {*ic  Scrate  of  the  State  of 
Ka'\sas  'the  Hou^r  of  Rrpraentattves  con- 
(~u'~nng  f^ir'-ei-r,!  That  we  respectfully  urse 
and  request  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  sjwedily  enact  either  HH.  6656  or 
S  lir&H  which  are  now  pending  in  tlie  Con- 
>;rfc;.'  a:. a  which.  If  enacted,  would  establish 
a  natliji.al  li;rtorlc  s.te  at  Fjrt  Scott.  Kans.; 
and  be  It  further 

" Rrs(  ivcd.  TiiaX  the  Secretary  of  State  be 
directed  tri  TrB!».«rri!t  a  copy  of  this  rescUitl on 
tn  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Vice  President  ol  the  United  Stales,  and  each 
M"nioer  of  the  Kansas  delegation  in  the 
Hou.-^e  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of 
the  United   Slates  " 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  concurrent 
re."-   Itit.    n  orlglristed  In  the  senate,  and  WoS 
adopted  by  that  body  Febrxiary  8.  1960. 
JosiTH    W     HEJniLr.    Jr 

/•-e  utmt  of  the  Senate. 
R.Atj'U  E    Zaulir 

Sccrctarjf  of  the  Senate. 

Adopted  by  the  House  February  10,  1950. 
Jess  Tatlor. 
Sprakc  ot  the  House. 

A.    E     ANDDISON. 

Ch-.ef  Clerk  of  the  Hou.fe. 


INCREL'VSED  MINIMITyi  WAGB— 
RESOLUTION 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  present, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Borough  Council  of  the 
Borough  at  Northampton,  Pa.,  relating 
to  an  increased  minimum  wage,  and  ex- 
tension of  protection  to  8  million  addi- 
tional workers.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  In  the 
RiroRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 


Labor  and  I*ublic  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  Fwinted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
resolution  PrrmoNiNG  tut  86th  Congress 
or  THE  UNmro  States  To  Enact  the  Kzn- 
NEDT  -  Morse -RoosrtEiT  Bnx  (S.  1C46  A?n3 
HR  4488>,  A  Bnj.  Which  Wcttld  I^•CRE.^EK 
the   MiMMrM    Wage    and    Extend    Peottc- 

TICN       to      NEAELT       8       MlLUON       ADDmONAL 
WORKEHS 

Whereas  the  present  Federal  minimum 
wage  ut  $1  an  hour  i£  Inadequate  to  provide 
a  bare  subs-i&tence  m  the  United  States  to- 
day, and 

Whereat  more  than  2C  million  Americans 
hick  the  e".iurrintee  of  c\en  th:s  lr.ad'"quate 
hgure  and  are  without  any  legal  UmitatM  n 
uii  iheir  h'^urs  of  work,  and 

Whereas  the.«e  shocking  facts  constitute  a 
grave  threat  to  our  natior.al  economy,  a 
challenge  to  our  mora!  standards  as  a  peo- 
i  ie.  and  a  pen!  to  our  reputaticn  as  de- 
mocracy's showcase  throughout  the  world: 
and 

Whereas  tl-e  existence  of  underpaid  and 
overworked  wage  earners  is  a  panicular 
diincr  to  the  well-being  of  the  people  of 
the  B.^roiigh  of  Northhampton;  unless  a  na- 
;iT:ril  m.-..mum  waee  standard  is  estab- 
lished by  Federal  law,  Northamption  Indus- 
tries which  pay  a  decent  wage  scale  will 
sufler  uniair  economic  cempetitior.  from 
those  in  other  communities  especially  la 
the  Sjuth.  which  pay  their  employees  low, 
subiiandard  wages  and  are  thus  able  to 
undersell  our  Industries,  and 

Whereas  there  is  now  before  Congreae  the 
Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt  bill  (8  1046  and 
H  R  448^  '  .  which  would  greatly  ameliorate 
th:S  problem  by  raising  the  Federal  mini- 
mum wage  1,0  •:  25  an  hour  and  Include 
nearly  8  mliilcn  additional  workers  under 
the  protection  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act    Now.  therefore 

JCc.Noaied  by  the  Borough  Council  of  the 
Bc-onp'i  o/  fVorfhampron,  That  we  hereby 
petition  the  Members  of  the  86th  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  including  Representa- 
tive Francis  E.  Walter,  to  enact  S  1046  and 
H.R.  4488.  a  bill  which  would  Increase  the 
muiim.um  wage  and  extend  protection  to 
nearly  8  milhoa  additional  workers;  and 
further 

Resolr>ed,  That  certified  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution be  forwarded  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
Hjuse  ti  Bepresentativee.  the  President  pro 
tempore  cf  the  Senate.  Representative 
Walter  and  the  US  Senators  representing 
Peuns\  ivai.;a 

Mvbtin  M   Bttkovina, 
Prcsidenf  of  Borough  CouruHl. 

Attest: 

Stanxxt  a  Skrocki, 

Boroti^^.  Secretary. 

ApfMroved  the  4th  day  of  February  i960. 

Rat  F.  Wahl. 

Burgess. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  ORGANIZATIONS 
IN   STATE   OP   NEW   YORK 

Mr.  JA\Trs.  Mr.  President,  I  present, 
for  appropriate  reference,  three  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  organizations  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolutions  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  received,  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD,  as  follows : 

To  the  Oommlttee  on  Finance: 
"RESOLimoN  20 

"KesolutloQ    protesting   closliig  of   Veterans' 
Administration  offioe 
"Whereas    the  Admlnletrator   at  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Sumner  O.  Whittier.  has  announced 
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the  closing  of  the  local  oflJce  located  at  506 
BtJite  Street.  Schenectady.  N.T..  effecUTe 
March  4.  1960;  and 

•Whereaa  veterana  organlsatlona  and  clvlo 
leaders  throughout  the  covmty  agree  that  the 
closing  of  said  offlce.  and  the  transfer  of  Its 
functions  to  WatervUet.  NY,  will  bring  un- 
told difficulties  and  hardships  to  the  20.000 
veterans  and  their  families  now  served  by 
said  agency;  and 

•Whereas  with  new  legislation  being  en- 
acted covering  pensions  and  other  benefits 
for  veterans,  the  volume  of  work  In  servicing 
veterans  will  Increase  rather  than  diminish 
In  the  Immediate  future:  Now.  therefore. 
be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  Schenectady  County 
B'>«rd  of  Supervisors  register  Its  stron?  ob- 
jection to  the  closing  of  the  Veterans'  offlce 
as  not  being  in  the  best  interest  of  thf  ve'- 
erana  and  community  at  large;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  Sumner  O  Whittier  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans  Affairs.  Congressmnn 
Samuel  S.  Stratton.  and  U  S  Senators  Ken- 
neth B   Keating  and  Jacob  K    Jamls  " 

"RESOLUTION    88C6 

"Whereas  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Schenectady  was  shocked  to  learn  that  Sum- 
ner O.  Whlttler.  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  announced  that  the  Schenertady  Vet- 
erans' Administration  offlce  will  cl'^se  effec- 
tive March  4,  1960:  and 

"Whereas  the  local  office  serves  an  esti- 
mated aO.OOO  veterans  and  ihelr  dependents. 
many  of  them  of  advanced  age  and  'n\  whom 
the  curtailment  of  the  services  renriered 
would   work    an   extreme    hirdship.    and 

"Whereaa  In  addition  to  ofT>>i.i.K  se.  vices 
in  the  city  of  Schenectady  the  'i"C:U  office 
also  assists  veterans  from  the  entire  '^Munty 
of  Schenectady,  portions  of  Albany  and  Sara- 
toga Counties  and  the  entire  counties  of 
Pulton.  Montgomery,  and  Schoharie,    and 

"Whereas  the  Schenectady  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration offlces  provides  outside  contact 
service,  as  required,  at  hospitals  In  the  nrea 
Including  Ellis  Hoepltal,  Onridge  H' sjiltal 
6t.  Clare's  Hospital,  and  the  county  home, 
and 

"Whereas  the  closlni;  of  the  local  office 
would  prove  a  hardship  to  such  people  as 
elderly  widows  of  World  War  I  veterans,  many 
without  transportation,  inasmuch  as  the 
closest  office  wuuld  be  Waterv;;et  Invrtivmg 
the  changing  of  buses  three  times  each  way: 
and 

"Whereas  effective  .July  1,  13G0  the  :.ew 
pension  law  will  ^o  Into  effect  thereby  creat- 
ing an  Increased  •s'orkload  for  veterans'  offlces 
because  of  widows  and  vete.-ans  who  will  be 
seeking   advice,    and 

'Whereas  In  gratitude  to  those  who  sacri- 
ficed their  lives,  health,  time,  money,  and 
suffered  great  hardship  In  behalf  of  their 
country.  Congress  saw  fit  to  adopt  laws  to 
partially  compel. .sate  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents  for   their   deprivations;    and 

"Whereas  in  order  to  implement  sucii  l.iws. 
It  Is  necessary  to  m;'i;r;"ni.n  proper  ofBce  facili- 
ties to  accommodate  the  recipients  of  vet- 
erans' benefits;  and 

'"Whereas  the  closing  >f  the  local  Veterans' 
Administration  office  Is  certainly  not  com- 
mensurate with  the  spirit  of  Congress  and 
the  people  whom  in  time  of  crisis  felt  they 
owed  so  much  to  those  who  risked  their 
lives  in  the  defense  of  our  country  N  )w. 
therefore,  be  It 

■Resolved.  That  the  Council  of  the  Cltv  of 
Schenectady,  grateful  to  those  who  helped 
to  preserve  our  democracy,  strongly  ur^es 
Sumner  O  Whlttler,  Administrator  '_.t  V"t- 
erans'  A.Talrs.  to  reconsider  the  closir.^  -f  '.he 
Schenectady  Veterans'  Administration  offlce 
on  March  4    1960:   and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  city  of  Schenectady 
which  has  suffered  eccnomlc  reversals  much 
more  than  other  areas  thruughout  the  coun- 


try should  be  aided  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  In  Its  rehabilitation  and  econotnlo 
health  rather  than  thwarted  by  the  depriva- 
tion of  services  especially  to  needy  and 
worthy  veterans,  their  widows  and  depend- 
ents; and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  this  resolution  be  spread 
upxjn  the  minutes  of  the  Council  of  the 
City  of  Schenectady  and  copies  thereof  be 
mailed  forthwith  by  the  clerk  of  the  city  of 
Schenectady  to  Sumner  O  Whlttler,  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans  Affairs;  Congressman 
Samuel  S  Stratton:  Senators  Kenneth  B. 
Keating  and  Jacob  K  Javlts,  and  Lewis  Har- 
ris of  OUTS.  Inc  " 

To  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  P^.ibMc 
Welfare 

"RESOLtTlO.N    BT    HaMH-TON   Colxscs 
Cl  IHT<^N      N  Y 

"Re^nUed  That  'his  board  go  on  rec'ird  as 
favorlr.g  the  paMivge  of  [)ending  bil!*  which 
would  r'fpe;*!  tlu>t  provi.^inn  u(  the  National 
Defense  Eilucatlon  Act  which  now  requires 
students  !>e<.uring  louus  to  biKn  un  nffld-tvlt 
disclrtlmlng  nienibt-mliip  in  Conimuniat  or 
Communist -affiliated  organia^tlutis,  and  t>« 
U  further 

' /Jcio.'f 'rf  That  copi»»s  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  th"  S<>n«'.ors  and  Coiigresj^nieii 
from  New  York  State 

'Harlan  P    Cai  ki.ns. 

"CJrrAc  q/  the  Board" 


RESOI-ITTONS  OF  AORICUT.Tt^R.f  L 
CoOPEiiAilVE  COUNCIL  OF  ORE- 
GON 

Mr  Mr.R'^E  Mi  President  the  A«- 
ncullural  Coop.iai.ve  Cuuiinl  of  Oregon 
has  brought  to  mv  attention  two  resom- 
tion>  adopted  in  lUs  38lh  annual  ses-sion 
at  Portland.  Oieg  .  Eiecemtxr  8.  1959 

The  position  of  the  .Agricultural  Co- 
operative Council  up<:)n  the  question  of 
ta.xation  of  farm  cooperat;ve.s  ls  set  forth 
very  cle^arly  in  the  re.solution.s 

Mr  President,  the  .subjp<;t  ls  one  which 
in  the  pa.'^t  ha.s  venerated  much  contro- 
ver.sy  and  it  is  one  which  can  be  ex- 
pected for  th.p  future  to  continue  to  do 
so  The  matter  is  one  uhich  w;ll  receive 
a  legislative  resolution.  I  tru.st,  in  the 
not  Loo  di.stant  future,  and  in  order  that 
the  views  of  the  .Auncuiturai  Cooperative 
Council  of  Ort'4on  may  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  intere.sted  S<>nators,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolutions 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  order'-d  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  .^s  follows: 

Rtso:  t"noN    A 
Res<jlution  adopted  by  .Agricultural  Coopera- 
tive   Council    of    (JreiT    n     in    38th    annual 
session    at    Portland,    Or<>i'  ,    December    8, 
1959 

Whereas  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Robert 
B  .Anderson,  on  Januarv  19.  1359.  recom- 
mended to  U  -S  Congress  that  cooperative 
organizations  be  tajted — 

1  All  m.argins  from  a  cooperative's  op>era- 
tions  are  retjuired  to  be  liicluded  by  the 
cooperative  as  gro.ss   income 

2  Permit  cooperatives  to  deduct  from  jroes 
Income  amounts  paid  to  the  p.atron  during 
the  ta.table  year  only  If  paid  (  1  i  in  cash  or 
i2i  m  t.he  form  of  qiialifled  patronage  cer- 
tificates 

3  Qu:i;ifted  patronage  certificates  mist 
meet  all  three  of  the  following  requirements: 

I  Bear  interest  at  a  rate  of  at  least  4 
percent; 

ri  By  their  terms  be  redeemable  In  ra!^ 
within  3  vears  after  the  close  of  the  year  In 
whicii  issued. 


in  In  fact  t>e  redeemed  In  cash  and  the 
required  Interest  thereon  actually  t>e  paid  In 
caah  within  the  3 -year  period 

If  not  so  redeemed  and  the  required  In- 
terest not  actually  paid  the  Treasury  ap- 
parently Intends  the  Imposition  of  a  corpo- 
ate  tax  against  the  cooperative  for  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  such  certificates  for  the 
year  in  which  IssucKl 

4  The  patron  would  be  required  to  Include 
In  his  income  only  the  cash  amounts  re- 
ceived, either  as  current  rash  dLstrlbutluiu 
or  on  redemption  of  qualified  or  nonqualified 
certificates 

5  The  cooperative  w.)u:d  be  required  to 
rep<->rt  as  Its  current  Income  and  ]^y  a  mr- 
pora'e  tax  on  the  amount  f  diitrlbutlons  In 
the  form  of  nonqualified  certificates  Addi- 
tionally, at  the  end  of  3  years  the  c«>opera- 
11  ve  vkiuld  (>e  ,'equirrd  to  (M»y  a  ct)rp<  irate  tux 
on  amounts  repreaen'ed  by  qualified  certifi- 
cates not  actually  retJe<'m««<i  in  rash  within 
the  3  vear  fieri  <1  or  ..n  which  the  required 
interest  hud  not  been  paid 

r  *  o  ir  >  in.«idered  .>plnl<->n  that  this  or 
M  V  o.m.  ir  »,*'eti;  >>t  t.txntlon  on  cxipera- 
ti  •'  rrt.»;:  .^  ».  .id  t>p  Ritirrary  dlarrlmlnat- 
liik-  and  liii*q'inj>  ^ie     Theref  ire  t>e  It 

Rrttjlvrd  That  The  Agricultural  Coooera- 
tlvf  ('■.uncu  i.f  orev'on  in  annual  meeting 
a.-i^'-ni  lii«-cl  lMv,Mi.!<<'r  H  1959  U  opjXi«e<l  to 
«i  ;.  <^c'.<.*tii  .u  «ti>ch  embodies  this  or  any 
fimiv."  '.Hxatlon  on  tkrmcr  cix^peratiTes.  and 

h     ■Mi'-ff  n.it  r<^ie«  of  this  ree«iluUon  be 

furn:^i,'-<i    •  :,'•    h    o'\:!f«   (    inimittee  of   the 

US    S«'i..i»-  ■:,'■   "<V  .  ,  ■•   «:  ,1  .Means  C<jmnilltee 

of    the   H  1     1    •■■     .1       members    ot    the 

RKSOLCmoM    B 

R-  .  ;  -rf  That  the  Agricultural  Coopera- 
t:\  >-  (  ouiicil  of  OrsfOD  requests  the  NaUooAl 
c  .uiirii  of  Fanner  CooperatlTes  to  assist  eo* 
operattVM  «€  the  Nation  In  obtAining  a  defi- 
nite dertslon  as  to  the  income  Uiz  Lability 
of  oooperatlve  patrons  for  capital  reUtm.s. 
preferably  that  they  be  taxable  in  the  year 
In  which  capital  retains  are  made,  by  what- 
ever means  may  be  necessary.  Including  rec. 
ommendatlon  to  the  Congress  of  appropriate 
legislation  to  clearly  define  such  liability. 
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RES<^)LUTTON.S    C,F    cn<.F.Crf>S    STATE 
BO.ARD  OF   AORICULn'RP: 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mi  Pre.suiont.  I  am 
happy  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  two  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Oregon  State  Board  of  Agriruituie  on 
January  14,  1960.  concerning  chemical 
residues  In  agricultural  products,  and 
animal  quarantine  station  for  Pac.flc 
area. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolutions  to  which  I 
have  alluded  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks 

T>iere  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Chfmical   RssmuKS    r»    .Acairtn  tt't. * i     Prod- 
ucts— RaBOLunow    bt    thk    ijhio<n    ^t\tk 

BOASO   OF    AcaiCUl-TtTSJE 

Whereas  effective  pesticides  are  nf^eRsary 
for  the  control  of  agricultural  p^'sis  m  orler 
that  high-quality  commodities  may  be  pro- 
duced free  from  fjest  contaminatujii,   and 

Whereas  a  large  percentage  of  Oregon 
product-s  enter  Into  Interstate  commerce 
and  are  therefore  subject  to  F^ederal  require- 
ments concerning  chemical  residues,  and 

Whereas  certain  allowed  tolerances  an- 
nounced for  many  pesticide  chemicals  on 
many  crops  with  a  zero  tolerance,  for  some 
pesticides  on  other  crops,  find  crops  treated 
with  other  pesticides  have  been  cleared  for 
market    without    restriction    on    the    belief 


that  no  residues  remain  In  Uie  product  ai 
the  time  of  marketing,  and 

Whe.'-eas  no  chemical  metliod  shows  the 
complete  absence  of  any  residue  which  U 
necessary  to  meet  a  sero  tolerance:  and 

Whertas  In  the  administration  of  the 
sjiray  residue  s?<rt:on  of  the  Asrrlcultural 
(  tl.f  D'-part  n-.r  :.  t    if  A'rr.r  u;:  ure  has  the 

rt.^p  i:.i».b.i;ty  ai  determiuing  if  produce  is 
1>^.;.  tiiider  the  merailrig  of  Uie  Federal  X*m- 
erances     Now     therrf.rt.    be    It 

/?'-jo,'r-rd  (yy  iht  Orrgun  Stctr  Board  of 
Agrirultve.  mrrtlng  in  Frlrrn  Orrg  on 
Janu^iry  14.  I960  That  the  Pederal  FT>c>d  and 
Di  ag  Adnvlnistratun  be  requested  to  an- 
i.  lUMce  ihe  a:.alyticuJ  methods  and  their 
artif..  li  vii.et  iiTi  whhh  any  re:o  toirrance  Is 
h  ij>ed  hiid  on  afaicii  nny  'rio  residue  u  ««ge 
has    been    ofQ^lailf    acceplou.    aud    be   It    fur- 

Ul'T 

Keto/jrrf  If  further  data  or,  pharmacology 
rr  analTtJriki  mrthods  cause  reevu'uatlon  by 
the  rtKleral  FvKid  and  Drug  Admlnlstratlcn. 
prompt  anno«inc«nn''nt  sh«';  be  made  re- 
gard ing  the  new  atatus  of  tlis  pest.clde 
chcinjcai 

At*iMAL  QTjaaAVTTxs  8T»TTnii»  rem  Pacmr 
Aasjk- Rr.w3i  vrriuN  sv  thi  OeK;^i«  8tats 
B  uULO  or    AasK  n.ruax 

Wiierraa  the  Weetern  States  hsve  experi- 
enced several  coally  and  severe  t>utbre«iJss 
of  animal  dij-easea  b.'uught  m  directly  or  in- 
dlre<-tly    rr>m    foreign    sources     and 

Wherens  larire  nuRibens  cT  f  .rel>:r.  animal* 
and  birds  are  !>oli  g  imported  Into  this  rcur- 
trv  bv  oceet\|rolr  g  vessels  and  airplanes 
U.rough  Piiciric  coast  poru^,  and 

Wli«re««  U  la  Imperative  that  animal  di'- 
•ases  L.CW  tu  ur  Dot  geaeraily  dictribuu-d  in 
this  cwuntry  be  eir.udeil  and  nut  be  r>er- 
niltted  to  becun»e  eitiib.ikhed  in  the  Western 
Bt.">'e«:    and 

nrher^ns  there  are  r.o  «i.n'*artorT  Fydeml 
quarantine  faointlee  In  the  Par'fir  area  f ">r 
boklliig  ai^d  examining  Toretm  animals  such 
as  hnvt  been  provided  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board     Ni>w.    Uiereiore.  be   it 

K'»'  '•';!  '  y  ;  •; ''  urcffan  State  B-tarii  o/ 
j4  7'i<'iii'.' u'c  r>irr;:',g  Of  ."^.".VTri.  Orcg  .  on 
Janui'y  14  1^0  That  this  perloue  situation 
be  recojrnJsed  by  t.he  Ongress  and  that  nec- 
essary fund*  be  pri  \idcd  at  the  eiij-Uc'-t 
rpp'irttinlTT  T  !  the  eE-tabllshmTit  and  ma::.- 
tenance  of  an  animal  quarantine  f  tar  ion  t  > 
serve    the    Pacific    area;    and    be    It    furtlicr 

Resoiird.  That  copies  </.  U.is  re.'-o.aU  n 
y>e  Turnlehed  to  the  UP  Senntors  and  Mrm- 
b^ri  of  the  r  f*  House  of  Re-Tejientrit ive» 
from  Orepon  to  memberB  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  AicTlctilture  and  Forestry  tc  the 
Hou.sc  Committee  on  .^gnciture  l<  the  Hon- 
orable M.irk  O  Hatfleiu.  Ooveruor  of  Ore- 
gon, tu  Ezra  Titft  l>f'ni>ou.  Secretary  ol  Agri- 
culture and  V.I  the  f1:rec!.>r  ^.f  hi:r;cu'ture  '.-jT 
the  States  r.f     W.i^Mngt.m   and   C.iliT  Tnia. 


REPORT  OF  A   COMMITTEE 
The  following   report  of  a  committee 
was  '■utam;tt«»d 

By  Mr  BYKU  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee  on    hm.ance.    with    amendments 

H  K  7947.  An  act  relat.i.g  to  the  Uiccme 
tax  trpiitrr.rt.t  of  :.:>.-.ri' fund  ..Lie  capital  Coi.- 
Trlb  ;t:  t.s  t^  Fd^r;-.  >f. f.  .nal  Mortgage  .Aje- 
soclatlou    ^Hept    N"     1083' 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

.*,s  In  fxeru^ive  sp«;on 
The     following     favornble    reix)rt     of 
nominations  was  submitted' 

I3v  Mr  HIM.  frn,  the  Committee  on  iJk- 
bor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Dale  C  Cameron.  John  R  McGlbony.  and 
Douglas  H  Kl.  I-e*,  candidates  for  personnel 
actl  in  In  the  Regular  Corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTHODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  lntn>- 
duced,  read  the  first  tune,  and  by  unan- 
imous  consent,    the    second   Ume,    and 

njlerred  as  follows: 

Bt  Mr    KENNTOT: 
B    Sim    A   bin   for  the  relief  erf  Giuseppe 

Sciuc.a  t  1  the  C  nimutee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  HIIX: 
8  8U25  A  bill  Uy  amend  title  n  of  the  Vo- 
cutioiui^  tluciiUwu  Aci  of  ia46.  relaU!:»g  to 
)  .' .:  t.^.il  nurse  'riJi.iug,  and  for  oUicr  pur- 
j)  r  If  to  the  Con  mittee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
llr  We:  fnre 

Bv   Mr    C1..\RK 
s    .ii.ij',    A  bill  to  prortde  that  States  ivnd 
political    B\;bdiTis»on*    which   operate    liquor 
Btjj^ea    i.hall    not    be    required    to    pay    more 
ihiin  one  u^x  us  a  retail  dealer  In  Uquur    tu 
the  C   :un..', tee  c:i  Finance. 
B\    Mr    COTTON: 
S   ?vi27    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Samir  Ar.ab- 
t*wi,    t      the    Cotrmittee    on   the    Judlclarv 
Bv  Mr    PASTORE 
S    SO'-'S    A   bill   to  amend   the  art  of  Se|>- 
tember  a.  lfi«,   to  the  Conimltlee  on  the  Ju- 
d.c  *ry 

I  t>e*  the  remark*  of  Mr  Pasroax  when  he 
Intr-Klured  tl.e  nb  •  e  bill  which  appear  un- 
der a  .'-'•pariite  h '•  d  :~:g  I 
Bv  Mr  DOU^^-L-AS- 
S  S.  J9  K  1.11  relaUng  to  the  effective  date 
of  Uir  qualihcauon  of  the  Iron  Worker*  Mid- 
Am'-rica  P^nsKn  Trust  as  a  qualified  trust 
■..rd-r  --e  t  i:  4'lia)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
ti,  le    C oiie   uf    ifM.    to   the   Committee    on 

F".i4iince  

Pt   Mr    OOl^DWATTR- 
•<  -Hno    A    bin    for    the    relief    nf    Mlrhtko 
(Hlrmi  1  Christopher,  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr   Btm  ER  • 
S  3U31     A  bill  to  regulate  tfce  retail  Iru-taU- 
me:  t  sales  of  motor  vehicles  In  the  D-iU.ct 
of  Ciltimbla    and  fir  i  thcr  purtxjses.   to  Uie 
Con-.mittee  on   th"  Dlftrict   of  Cjlumbta 

fS^e  the  remarks  of  Mr  Bm.rs  when  he 
Ir.trrxluced  the  above  blM,  which  apjiear  un- 
der a  'epiirste  beadlne  > 

B\  Mr     MONRONITY: 
S  30^2    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Samuel 
Pisar.    to    U.e    Committee    on    the   Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr    tPARiCMAl* 
S  3033    A  bin  to  amend  subparagraph   (c), 
paragraph   1.  part  I,  of  Veterans  Regulation 
N"!     Tn^      a?    amended,    to    establish    a    pre- 
s'trr.rtion   of    fkerrlce -connection   for   chr^^nic 
and     tr  iplcal     a'^fti^tm     becoming     nianllest 
within    3    years   fr^m    separation   from   serv- 
ice, to  the  Committee  on  Fvnanoe. 
By    Mr     .SMATHERS: 
S   ■^."4     -A    bill    I^r    the    relief    of   Byron    K 
rithiBiiiidis.     tf>     the     Committee     on     the 
Judlvlarv 

P.v  Mr   rrRTTS 
P   3035    A  bill  to  Impose  additional  duties 
on    fxre.ss    ImporU    cf    certain    live    animals. 
meat.',,  and  meat  products:  to  the  Committee 
on    Fintnce 

.^  J0.)6  A  bill  to  authortze  the  dlstribu- 
tijn  of  cv.pics  ■■■'  U^e  Concrtssiokal  Rfgord 
to  former  Members  of  Congress  requesting 
such  cop'.ey  f-  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Admln'-^tT^tior. 

Bv  Mr    THTTRMOND  (for  hlmwlf  and 
Mr    BFNNrrr)  : 
B  3037    A  bill   to  prevent  certain  political 
contributions  and  expenditures   by  national 
ba:  k'-    c<.rp<rat!ons.  and  labor  organizations; 
to  the  C<'nun!twe  tin   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   SCOTT 
PJ   Rep   160    Joint    resolution    to    provide 
for  a  conference  consisting  of  Federal.  State, 
end    lix*!    ofnclalB.   and    members  at   pubUc 
and  private  groups  or  organl«aUons  to  con- 
sider  and    projxise   methods   of,    and    to   oo- 
ordlnaw    action    for.    combating    the    traffic 
In    ob.«icene    matters    and    materials;    to    the 
Con.r!.ltti.e   ^r.    Govemmeiu  Operations, 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Soott  when  be  In- 
troduced the  above  Joint  resoluUou.  which 
aj;^>ear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By    Mr     OOOPKR    ffor    himself,    Mr. 

Ckpihkslt,  Mr   Chvkch.  Mr   Dikkse:*. 

Mr   DovouLS.  and  Mr   TASBOsotJCH    : 

BJ  Bes.  161.  Joint  resolution  to  extend  ths 

time    tor   ftiin(   of    the    final    report    of    ti-e 

Lincoln  Sesquicentennial  Conunisslcn,  Xc  tlie 

Oocumttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTIONS 
INVESTIGATION  OF  CERTAIN  NEWS- 
PAFEK  EMPLOYERS  INVOLVED  IN 
LABOR  DISPUTES 

Mr  MORSE  submitted  a  resolution 
(S  Res  2';i  I  to  Investigate  the  activities 
of  newspaper  employers  Inrolred  in  labor 
disputes  with  their  employees,  in  employ- 
ing professional  strikebreakers,  and  its 
effect  on  collective  bargaining,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

<See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr  MoRSi.  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading. > 


UNITED     BUILDERS.      INC. — REFER- 
ENCE    OP     BILL     TO     COURT     OP 

CLAIMS 

Mr.  MORSE  submitted  the  following 
resolution  'S  Res  272'.  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary : 

Re-YiMy^  That  the  bUl  (S.  1»M)  enUUed 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  United  Builders. 
Incorporated",  now  pending  In  the  Senate, 
togrther  vrlth  all  the  accompanying  papers, 
to  hereby  referred  to  the  Court  of  Claims; 
and  the  Court  sbell  proceed  with  the  same 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
1492  and  2509  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
C.->de  and  report  to  the  Sexiate.  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  giving  such  findings  of 
fact  and  conclusions  thereon  as  shall  tw 
sufflclent  to  Inform  the  Congress  of  the 
ni.ture  and  character  of  the  derriand  as  a 
claim,  legal  or  equitable,  apalnft  the  United 
States  and  the  amount.  If  any.  legally  or 
equitably  due  from  the  United  States  to  the 
claimant. 


RELIEF  OF  CERTAIN  ALIENS  IN  THE 
AZORES  ISLANDS 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce, for  approprial.e  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  act  of  September  2.  1958, 
which,  af  Slated  in  this  bill,  is  72  Statute 
1712 

For  further  Identification.  It  was 
known  as  S  3942  when  it  was  on  the 
floor  of  this  Senat*  in  Aueust  1958  and 
on  September  2,  1958,  under  the  Presi- 
dent's sigmature  It  became  Public  Law 
85-892 

This  rendered  possible  the  nonquota 
admission  into  the  Unit«l  States  of  1 .500 
refugees — ^their  spotises  and  children  in 
addition — all  victims  of  the  traeic  earth- 
quake and  volcAnic  eruptions  in  Fayal 
Island  in  the  Azoi^s 

The  figure  of  1.500  was  arrived  at  by 
the  best  possible  methods  and  informa- 
tion at  the  time. 

It  is  clear  now  that  in  the  natural  con- 
fusion attending  the  calamity  our  esti- 
mates fell  short  of  tragic  truth. 

With  the  praiseworthy  expedition  of 
the  State  T5epartment.  the  cooperation 
of  the  GoTcmment  of  Purtugn!  and  the 
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untlrlngr  efforts  of  American  organUa- 
tlons  dedicated  to  relieving  the  plight 
of  the  distressed,  the  quota  haa  been 
ailed. 

Through  December  1959  visas  had  al- 
ready been  issued  to  1,320  refugees  with 
1,752  spouses  and  children — a  total  oi 
3.072. 

To  our  dismay  there  are  still  some  500 
families  who  meet  the  disaster  qualifi- 
cations for  admittance.  They  have 
started  the  steps  necessary.  They  stand 
in  line  eager  for  the  chance  of  a  new  life 
in  America.  They  are  being  turned  away 
with  the  tragic  sentence — the  quota  is 
filled. 

Turned  away  to  whaf  They  are 
turned  away  to  the  very  conditions  which 
qualify  them  for  admi.ssion  here. 

These  conditions  are  spelled  out  in 
the  original  bill.  They  mean  that  they 
"are  out  of  their  usual  place  of  abode  in 
such  islands  and  unable  to  return  there- 
to and  are  in  urgent  need  of  assistance 
for  the  essentials  of  life."' 

I  recite  these  facts  merely  to  refresh 
the  memory  of  the  Members  of  the  -Sen- 
ate. There  is  no  need  to  appeal  to  your 
sympathetic  and  sound  judgment.  You 
pronounced  that  judgment  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  original  bill  In  the  lan- 
guage of  observers  it  wa.s  symbolic  of 
the  high  and  noble  traditions  of  the 
Congress. 

This  has  been  a  ca.":?  of  hone.st  mis- 
calculation resulting  in  a  misfortune 
that  we  did  not  intend 

The  remedy  lies  in  this  amendment 
to  accept  the  500  together  with  their 
SF>ouses  and  their  un.Tiarried  children 
with  the  same  strict  qualifications  of 
distress  and  within  an  adequate  period 
of  time. 

I  strongly  recommend  its  passage. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  fS.  3028'  to  amend  the  act 
of  September  2,  1958.  introduced  by  Mr. 
P.^STORE,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


REGULATION  OF  RETAIL  INSTALL- 
MENT SALES  OP  MOTOR  VE- 
HICLES IN  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA 

Mr.  BUTLER,  Mr  President,  since 
November  when  the  Everung  Star  began 
running  its  "Buyer  Beware  "  series,  we 
have  all  read  of  the  unscrupulous  and 
fraudulent  activities  of  a  limited  num- 
ber of  unethical  used  car  dealers  and 
finance  companies  here  in  the  Capital 
City  of  Washington,  D  C.  We  have  all 
been  amazed  to  learn  that  hish  finance 
charges,  sometimes  amounting  to  as 
much  as  50  percent  of  the  loan,  in  addi- 
tion to  exorbitant  insurance  overcharges. 
have  been  exacted  with  impunity  from 
unsuspecting,  trusting  people,  many  with 
limited  education.  Chief  among  the 
complainants  have  been  oflBcials  from 
our  nearby  military  establishments 
OfiBcers  from  the  bases  have  indicated 
that  they  have  received  complaints  from 
all  over  the  world  by  men  formerly  sta- 
tioned at  the  bases  who  have  been  vic- 
timized  by  these  few  unscrupulous  car 


dealers  and  finance  companies.  I  think 
there  is  probably  unanimity  of  agree- 
ment that  corrective  legislation  is 
needed. 

With  that  in  mind,  a  bill.  S.  2895,  sup- 
ported by  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
missioners, was  introduced  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  BiblkI  on 
January  25,  1960. 

Since  that  time  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  bill  and.  while  I  feel 
that  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
it  is  not  a  big  enough  step.  It  leave.s  en- 
tirely too  much  to  the  discretion  of  the 
District  Cu:i^.mi.s.^ioners  in  a  field  that 
needs  positive  statutory  law 

S  2895  purports  to  set  maximum 
finance  ciiarues  for  certain  categories  of 
automobiles,  but  the  very  .same  .section 
of  the  act  ^ives  the  Commissionors  the 
power  to  change  the  amount  of  those 
finance  charges  after  holding  aopro- 
priate  hear:n^'>  The  tmance  ciiarges 
should  be  e.stablished  by  statute,  subject 
to  change  only  by  congressional  direc- 
tive as  has  been  the  ca.se  with  other  In- 
tere.st- regulating  laws  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

S  2895  then  proceeds  and  rather  than 
specirically  legi.slating  in  those  areas 
where  the  abu.se.s  are  flagrant,  it  gives 
the  Commi.s.:ioners  the  authority  to 
promulgate  regulations. 

Now.  let  me  make  it  ab.solutely  clear 
I  hav^  complete  confidence  that  the 
Commissioners  would  make  every  e^ort 
within  the  scope  of  S.  2895  to  stamp  out 
the  fraudulent  practices  B'lt  I  do  not 
feel  the  way  to  do  it  is  by  promulgating 
regulations.  I  am  informed  on  reliable 
authority  that  there  are  in  existence 
regulations  in  various  areas  that  either 
are  not  being  enforced,  or  cannot  be  en- 
forced. Recent  testimony  by  Mr  C.  T. 
Nottingham,  Superintendent,  Licenses 
and  Perm:*:  Division  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Department  of  Licen.ses  and 
Insppction.s.  has  shown  that  of  500  com- 
plaints received  in  the  past  2  years.  100 
were  pre.sented  to  the  Corporation 
Cotmsel's  office  at  the  municipal  court 
Of  the  100  presented  there  was  not  one 
prosecution  and  only  a  handful  of  fine 
forfeitures.  Whatever  the  reason  be- 
hind the  failure  to  pro.secute  tho.se  100 
cases,  it  seems  clear  that  regulations  are 
not  the  answer  to  the  problem. 

For  that  reason  then.  I  desire  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  at  this  time  which,  m  my 
opinion,  covers  by  specific  enactment 
every  area  of  abuse  brousht  to  light  so 
far.  If  any  others  are  discovered  they 
should,  and  could,  be  taken  care  of  by 
specific  leei.'^lative  enactment  as  well 

I  might  add  that  I  have  a  good  deal 
of  interest  in  this  legislation  because  it 
has  come  to  my  atten'ion  that  large 
ntunbers  of  Maryland  citizens  have  been 
duped  by  the  local  cheats.  Such  a  situ- 
ation does  not  exist  in  Marviand  becau.se 
we  have  a  strict  retail  installment  sales 
law  which  prevents  it. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  here  today 
15  patterned  after  that  law  and  in  many 
respects  closely  parallels  it  I  thiiik  rhis 
La  advisable  becau.se  the  Maryland  law 
has  proven  most  successful  since  Its  in- 
ception. In  addition.  It  provides  for 
uniformity  in  the  are.T  of  autom.obile 
financing   between    the   sister   jurisJic- 


tlons  of  Maryland  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  The  citizens  of  the  two  Juris- 
dictions could  expect,  and  would  have, 
comparatively  equal  protection  regard- 
less of  whether  they  purchased  their  au- 
tomobile in  Maryland  or  the  Distiict  of 
Columbia 

My  bill  strictly  regulates  the  form  and 
content  of  installment  sales  agreements, 
the  amount  to  be  charged  for  automobile 
insurance;  calls  for  complete  identifica- 
tion of  the  kind  and  amount  of  such 
insurance;  and  regulates  the  amount  of 
finance  charges  It  gives  tlie  buyer  the 
right  to  receive  a  pro  rata  refund  in  the 
ca.se  of  prepayment  of  his  loan  Fur- 
ther, the  buyer  Is  given  the  right  of 
redemption  in  the  case  his  automobile  is 
repossessed  as  well  as  the  right  to  have 
the  repossessed  automobile  sold  at  pub- 
lic auction.  Other  provisions  protect 
the  buyer  from  misleadmK  adverti.sing 
and  prevent  the  buyer  from  waiving  the 
protection  afTordt^l  by  the  act  It  pro- 
vides criminal  and  civil  penalties  for 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Mr  President.  I  strongly  urge  that  tlie 
abuses  so  prominently  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  citl2^ns  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  area  by  the  Evening  Star  be 
correctt'd  by  positive  legislation  and  not 
by  regulation 

I  introduce  the  bill,  and  ask  that  it 
be  appropriately  referred 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S  3031)  to  regulate  the  re- 
tail installment  sales  of  motor  vehicles 
in  the  District  of  Columbia:  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr  But- 
ler, was  rec<»ived.  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


PRESIDENTIAL  rONFERENCE  TO 
STUDY  MEANS  FOR  CON'I  ROL- 
LING DISTRIBUTION  OF  OBSCENE 
MATTER  AND  MATERIALS 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr  President.  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution,  authorizing  and  direct- 
ing the  President  to  call  a  conference  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  ofTlciaLs.  and 
members  of  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions, for  the  purpase  of  coordinating 
action  to  combat  the  trafflc  in  obscene 
books,  pictures,  and  other  materials 
which  are  a  blight  upon  the  United 
States. 

I  remember  last  year  when  s<:)me  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  six)ke  with 
vehemence  and  dtsKUst  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  after  viewing  the  chamber 
of  horrors  In  obscene  literature,  pictures, 
and  materials,  which  had  been  collected 
by  the  Postmjuster  General 

We  were  all  revolted  by  the  fart  that 
such  merchandise  Is  carried,  often  to 
mnocent  victims,  through  the  Federal 
mails 

The  Post  OfBce  Department  has  au- 
thority to  confiscate  such  materials  and 
to  prosecute  offenders,  if  they  can  be 
found. 

I  would  be  in  favor  of  giving  the  Post- 
master General  stronrer  le«l.«Iatlon  and 
more  effective  penalties  to  accomplish 
thl:;  purpo.se. 
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However,  Mr.  President,  this  would 
not  control  the  pnxluct'.on  and  distri- 
bution of  such  materials  at  the  local 
community  level. 

The  FVderal  Government  cannot 
clamp  down  except  at  the  point  of  inter- 
state transmi.ssion. 

The  peddler  in  filth  would  still  be 
free  to  print  his  wares  in  a  basement, 
pin  up  his  pictures  and  induce  a  sus- 
ceptible element  to  buy. 

Over  the  past  2  weeks,  my  ofBce  has 
received  more  than  18  000  carefully 
handwritten  letters  from  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  students,  their  parents  and 
teachers,  who  are  participating  in  a 
campaign  to  bring  this  situation  to  the 
attention  of  their  Federal  representa- 
tives. 

1  he  campaign  started  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  but  has  since  spread 
thiroughout  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State  It  shows  no  signs  of  lessening  at 
this  point 

We  may  well  say.  Mr  President,  that 
It  IS  the  res5X)nsibility  of  the  parent  the 
church,  and  the  school  to  turn  w  ilieir 
municipal  authorities  and  demand  cen- 
sorship through  local  law  enforcement. 

This  has  been  tried  in  .some  communi- 
ties, but  it  has  been  sporadic  and  lacked 
coordination. 

At  this  point,  it  is  cold  comfort  to  try 
to  explain  to  the  young,  or  even  to  their 
parent,",  that  there  is  no  way  Uieir 
Federal  Government  can  intervene  ex- 
cept through  the  interception  of  Inter- 
state mail. 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  to  me 
that  these  thousand.';  of  citizens  of  Penn- 
sylvania look  to  their  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  guidance,  direction  and  in- 
spiration to  cope  with  the  menace. 

We  must  do  more  than  "view  with 
alarm  " 

For  this  reason,  the  joint  resolution 
which  I  introduce  would  bring  together, 
by  m.eans  of  a  Presidential  conference. 
Federal,  State  and  local  oCBcials.  pri- 
vate and  public  organizations  to  ex- 
plore methods  of  combatmE  the  trafSc 
in  obscene  matters  and  materials  at  the 
various  levels  of  governmental  responsi- 
bility; provide  for  improved  coordina- 
tion between  Federal,  State,  and  local 
oflBcials  in  the  suppre.ssion  of  such  traf- 
fic: consider  the  ways  and  means  of 
Informing  the  public  and  obtaining 
maximum  public  support :  .secure  the  co- 
operation of  all  legitimate  forms  of  in- 
formational media  to  accomplish  this 
purpose,  and  formulate  recommenda- 
tions for  legislative,  administrative,  and 
other  forms  of  action  to  combat  this 
threat  to  the  minds  and  morals  of  our 
young  people 

Mr.  President,  I  would  welcome  the 
active  a.ssi.stance  and  cosponsorship  of 
Members  who  micht  wish  to  ioin  me  in 
this  effort  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  joint  resolution  to  lie  on  the 
table  until  Friday.  February  19.  so  that 
other  Senators  who  .so  desire  may  add 
their  names 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and  without  ob- 
jection, the  joint  resolution  will  lie  on 
the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 


The  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  160)  to 
provide  for  a  conference  consistmg  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  oflacials,  and 
members  of  public  and  private  groups  or 
organizations  to  consider  and  propose 
method.s  of,  and  to  coordinate  action  for, 
combating  the  traflBc  m  obscene  mat- 
ters and  materials,  introduced  by  Mr. 
ScoTT,  wa,"^  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


PERMANENCY  OF  PROVISIONS  OF 
.'^UGAR  ACT  OF  1948— AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Jackson"  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (S.  187>  to  make  permanent 
the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948. 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


LEASING  OF  PORTION  OF  FORT 
CHOWDER  MO— AMENDMENT 
Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  <H.R  8315'  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  lease  a  portion 
of  Fort  Crowder.  Mo  .  to  Stella  Reorgan- 
ized Schools  R-I,  Mi.ssoun.  wh;ch  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  WATER 
POI.LUllON  CONTROL  ACT— .^DDI- 
TION.AL   COSPONSORS   OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  8,  1960,  the  names 
of  Mr  Neubefger  and  Mr  Gruening 
were  added  as  additional  cosponsors  of 
the  bill  'S  2992'  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  expand 
research,  extend  State  and  interstate 
water  pollution  control  program  grants, 
and  strengthen  enforcement  procedures, 
and  for  otlier  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr  McCarthy  <for  himself  and  Mr. 
HuMi  HREY  I  on  February  8.  1960. 


ANTARCTIC  TREATY,  ANT)  INTER- 
NATIONAL CONVENTION  FOR 
PREVENTION  OF  POLLUTION  OF 
THE  SEA  BY  OII^-REMOVAL  OF 
INJUNCTION   OF  SECRECY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  in  executive  se.ssion.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  injunction  of 
.secrecy  be  removed  from  Executive  B, 
86th  Congress.  2d  session,  the  Antarctic 
Treaty,  signed  at  Washington  on  De- 
cember 1.  1959,  and  Executive  C,  86th 
Congress.  2d  session,  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Prevention  of  Pollu- 
tion of  the  Sea  by  Oil.  1954,  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  today  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  treaty 
and  convention,  together  with  tlie  Presi- 
dent s  me.ssages,  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  that 
the  President  s  messages  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  injunction  of 
secrecy  will  be  removed,  and  the  treaty 
and  convention  will  be  referred  to  the 


Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
the  messages  from  the  President  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  The  Chair  hears 
no  objection. 

The  messages  from  the  President  are 
as  follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification. 
I  transmit  herewith  a  certified  copy  of 
the  Antarctic  Treaty  signed  at  Washing- 
ton on  December  1.  1959.  by  plempoten- 
tiaries  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  11  other  countries. 

This  is  a  unique  and  historic  treaty.  It 
provides  that  a  large  area  of  the  world — 
an  area  equal  in  size  to  Europe  and  the 
Umted  States  combined — will  t>e  used  for 
peaceful  purposes  only.  It  contains  a 
broad,  unrestricted  inspection  system  to 
Insure  that  the  nonmilitarization  provi- 
sions will  be  carried  out. 

The  purposes  and  provisions  of  the 
treaty  are  explained  in  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  which  is  transmitted 
herewith 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  a  certified  copy  of  the  Pinal 
Act  of  the  Conference  on  Antarctica,  held 
at  Washington  October  15  to  December  1, 
1959.  at  which  the  treaty  was  formulated. 
The  Final  Act  does  not  require  rati- 
fication. 

I  am  gratified  to  recall  that  it  was  at 
the  initiative  of  the  United  States  that 
the  Conference  on  Antarctica  was  con- 
vened. On  May  2.  1958.  the  United 
States  extended  to  the  11  other  countries 
which  participated  in  the  Antarctic  pro- 
gram of  the  International  Geophysical 
Year  an  invitation  to  participation  in  a 
conference  to  consider  the  conclusion  of 
a  treaty  on  Antarctica  for  certain  stated 
purposes.  The  invitation  was  accepted 
by  all  11  countries:  Argentina,  Australia, 
Belgium.  Chile,  the  French  Republic, 
Japan.  New  Zealand.  Norway,  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  and  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Qritain  and  Northern 
Ireland 

The  spirit  of  cooperation  and  mutual 
understanding  with  which  representa- 
tives of  the  12  countries  drafted  the 
Antarctica  Treaty  and  signed  it  for  their 
respective  goverrmients  is  an  inspiring 
example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
international  cooperation  in  the  field  of 
science  and  m  the  pursuit  of  i>eace. 

I  believe  that  the  Antarctica  Treaty 
is  a  significant  advance  toward  the  goal 
of  a  peaceful  world  with  justice.  In  the 
hope  that  the  United  States,  which  ini- 
tiated the  idea  of  the  Antarctica  Treaty, 
may  be  one  of  the  first  to  ratify  it.  I 
recommend  that  the  Senate  give  it  early 
and   favorable  consideration. 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower 
The  White  House.  February  15,  1960. 

I  Enclosures:  1  Report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  2.  The  Antarctic  Treaty  (cer- 
tified copy>.  3.  US  Government  note 
of  May  2,  1958.  4.  Final  Act  of  the  Con- 
ference on  Antarctica  (certified  copyi. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  acceptance, 
I  transmit  herewith  a  certified  copy  of 
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the  International  Convention  for  the 
Prevention  of  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by 
Oil.  1964,  in  the  English  and  French 
languages,  which  was  signed  at  London 
on  May  12,  1954,  in  behalf  of  certain 
states,  but  not  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  with  respect  to  the  Convention, 
together  with  the  enclosures  thereto. 

In  the  event  that  the  Senate  advises 
and  consents  to  acceptance  of  the  Con- 
vention, it  is  requested  that  it  do  so  sub- 
ject to  the  understanding  and  reserva- 
tions and  with  the  recommendation  set 
forth  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

I>wiGHT  D.  Eisenhower 

Thi  Whiti  House,  February  15.  1960. 

(Enclosures:  1.  Report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  2.  Commentary.  3.  Copy 
of  part  rv  of  the  Report  of  the  U.S.  Na- 
tional Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Pollution  of  the  Seas  by  Oil.  4.  Copy  of 
the  Final  Act  of  the  International  Con- 
ference on  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil, 
5.  Certified  copy  of  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Prevention  of  Pollu- 
tion of  the  Sea  by  Oil,  signed  at  London, 
May  12, 1954.) 


NOTICE  OF  MEETING  OF  CONGRES- 
SIONAL INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
UNION  GROUP 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congressional  Intorparliamentary  Union 
Group  will  meet  next  Tuesday.  February 
16,  at  9  o'clock  a.m.  in  the  Old  Supreme 
Coiirt  Chamber. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimou.=;  consent. 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc..  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re  ord 
as  follows :  • 

By  Mr  MCCARTHY: 
Editorial  entitled  "Leaving  the  QM^-stlona 
tTnanswered,"  published  In  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification magazine  for  February  1^60.  and 
address  entitled  "The  Farm  Challenge."  de- 
livered by  Senator  Hl-mphkkt  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  Pierce-Pepln  Electric  Coopera- 
tive, Ellsworth,  Wis.,  on  June  13.  ia59. 

By  Mr.  GREEN; 
Statement    prepared    by    him.    relating    to 
educational    program    Instituted     In    Rhode 
Island  for  retired  military  personnel  In  the 
Narragansett  Bay  area. 

By  Mr    STENNI3: 
Excerpts   from   remarks   of    the   Honorable 
Richard   B.    Russkll    before    a    Join*;    session 
of   the  General  Assembly  of   Geofijia   at   the 
State  capitol,  Atlanta,  February  8.   1360. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.    RUSSELL.     Mr     President,    has 
the  morning  hour  concluded? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.     No. 
I  Is  there  further  mormng  business? 


;       CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  about  to  begin  what  I  believe 


will  be  one  of  the  most  Important  debates 
of  its  history — a  debate  which  will  cul- 
minate, I  am  sure,  in  a  further  strength- 
ening of  our  civil  rights  legislation. 

During  recent  months  we  have  been 
made  aware  of  the  blind  prejudice  which 
still  grips  a  small  minority  of  our  people 
The  desecration  of  religious  and  public 
buildings  which  has  recently  occurred 
has  shocked  all  of  us. 

I  believe  that  the  fear  and  Ignorance 
which  motivated  these  actions — actions 
which  mostly  tock  the  form  of  swasuka 
painting  and  cro.ss  burnin.L; — are  present 
in  only  a  few  of  our  citizens. 

Yet  thi.s  fear  and  ignorance  is  fed  and 
fortified  by  defects  in  the  legislative  pro- 
tection we  have  provided  for  civil  rights 
and  liberties. 

So  long  as  this  Government  tolerates 
in  any  form  second-class  citizenship  for 
some  of  Its  people,  then,  just  .so  long  will 
these  other  outrages  occur. 

I  believe  that  tribute  is  due  to  the 
officials  at  the  local  level  w^ho  quickly 
moved  to  stamp  out  these  abuses  m  their 
States  and  communities 

Their  performance  demonstrftt«\s  the 
basic  tolerance  and  adherence  to  democ- 
racy which  is  the  heart  of  our  system 

Yet  the  absence  of  adequate  guaran- 
tees of  frf^edom  m  our  F>deral  legislation 
fosters  the  behavior  we  have  recently 
witnessed. 

Admonishing  words  from  Washington 
cannot  rm^j  true  If  we  fall  to  demon- 
strate our  own  belief  m  the  right  of  every 
citizen  to  equal  protection  of  the  law  and 
enjoyment  of  the  privileges  the  Nation 
extends 

The  recent  defacement  of  churches 
and  synagotrues  is  appallintr  It  was  a 
erim  reminder  of  the  worldwide  asrony 
which  the  Nazi  dictator  inflicted 

But  there  is  a  difference  only  in  decree, 
not  kind,  between  the  beliefs  that  moti- 
vated this  type  of  behavior  and  the  be- 
liefs which  prevent  the  exercise  of  voting 
rights,  or  prevent  the  enjoyment  of  equal 
educational  opportunity,  or  restrict  that 
ability  to  live  in  df-cent  surroundings 

We  have  always  known  that  freedom, 
in  all  Its  forms,  is  hard  work.  It  is  never 
easy  to  establish  it.  and  it  is  never  easily 
maintained  or  expanded 

The  coming  weeks  will  be  hard  ones  for 
all  of  us.  no  matter  what  State  we  rep- 
resent or  what  beliefs  we  hold. 

But  if  the  hard  job  we  do  is  successful, 
if  ;t  does  expand  freedom,  we  will  have 
performed  the  most  worthy  of  duties- 
duties  owed  not  only  to  our  present 
citizenry-  but  to  all  the  generations  of  the 
past  and  futur^^. 

Mr  JA\TTS.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
that  this  morning  both  the  minority 
leader  and  the  majority  leader  have 
made  statements  on  the  impending  civil 
rights  debate.  I  was  unfortunately  de- 
tained in  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  where  we  were  consider- 
ing the  minimum  wage  bill.  Hence  I 
hope  that  the  leaders  will  listen  to  my 
own  statement  and.  if  there  Is  anything 
in  it  which  is  incon.sistent  with  the  posi- 
tions taken  by  them  earlier,  I  hope  tiiey 
will  so  inform  me. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  historic  day  in 
the  Senate  It  is  February  15  when  the 
Senate  ha^i  been  a.2.iii_ired  by  the  majority 


leader,   with    the   minority    leader   con- 
curring, that: 

r  serve  notice  on  all  Members  that  on  or 
about  12  o'clock  on  February  15  I  anticipate 
tl.at,  some  Senator  will  rise  In  his  place  and 
make  a  motion  with  regard  to  tl^ie  general 
clvu  rights  question. 

I  am  quoting  from  a  colloquy  with  me 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  ifepLembcr 
14   last. 

The  country  has  been  awaiting  thl.<5 
day.  for  civil  rights  are  now  r-cognized 
to  be  not  only  an  Issue  of  elementary 
justice  under  the  Constitution  but  a  ma- 
terial part  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  in  that  It  will  condltitm 
the  attitude  toward  us  of  the  over  1 
billion  people  In  the  free  world,  most  of 
them  newly  coming  to  nationho<xl  whose 
skins  are  yellow,  black,  or  brown 

In  the  absence  of  a  committ/'e  bill 
which  is  not  before  us,  for  rrasons  which 
are  all  so  very  familiar,  there  will  be 
many  proposals  before  us  It  Is  my  fer- 
vent hope  that  the  Senate  will  be  clear 
sighted  in  the  way  that  it  has  .shown 
on  so  many  occasions  which  has  earned 
for  it  the  title  of  the  most  significant 
legislative  body  in  the  world 

Mr  President.  I  think  tins  should  be  the 
order  of  priorities: 

First,  we  .should  repair  difBcultles  and 
.«ihortcomings  in  those  civil  rights  which 
we  have  undertaken  to  implement  with 
the  active  authority  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. These  Include  voting  rights, 
de»egre«atlon  of  the  public  schools  and 
assurances  that  Government  r(jntractors 
shall  offer  equal  opportunitie.^  for  em- 
ployment for  all.  Under  the  voting 
rights.  I  Include  aLso  the  consideration 
of  an  anti-poll-tax  bill,  should  that  seem 
op;>')rtune 

It  will  be  noted  that  I  have  referred  to 
public  school  desegregation  notwith- 
standing the  present  emphasis  m  this 
debate  on  legi.'^lation  to  secure  voting 
rights  Equality  of  opixirtunity  in  edu- 
cation as  has  been  found  by  a  coequal 
brriiiih  of  our  Oovernmenl  to  require 
particuiari/.ed  attention  m  order  to  pro- 
duce equal  opportunity  It  Is  high  time 
Uiat  the  Congress  back  this  up  by  appro- 
priate legislation  It  is  eiiUlled.  I  believe, 
to  equal  priority  with  the  voting  right. 
In  addition,  there  are  miscellaneous 
mea.sures  against  lynchmg  and  hate 
b<.>mbing  und  dealing  with  eU'mental  lus- 
pt'cis  of  public  order  which  demand  our 
attention.  As  an  individual  Senator,  I 
miend  to  proc>o.se  additional  amend- 
ments re-spi-cting  inlei vention  by  the  US. 
Attorney  General  in  civil  suits  to  secure 
civil  rights  by  individuals,  a  comuined 
Federal  voting  registrar-Federal  voting 
referee  proposal  developed  under  law 
school  auspices,  and  I  may  aLso  pre.sent 
again  an  anti-poll-tax  amendment.  I 
shall  be  joining  with  otiiers  m  antl- 
iynchmg  and  anti-hate  bombing  and 
school  desegregation  implementation 
legislation. 

I  am  deeply  gratified  and  so  should  be 
the  country  that  we  have  before  us  re- 
sponsible pectage  bills,  one  from  tlie  ad- 
ministration backed  by  the  PrcMilent  to 
be  presented  by  the  minority  leader  and 
one  by  the  majority  leader.  Tl.ey  are 
obviously  entitled  to  first  consideration. 
I  therefore  anticipate  that  eaher  the  ma- 
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jorlty  or  minority  leader  will  make  the 
necessary  motion  today 

Our  country  has  always  shown  a 
genius  for  measuring  up  to  a  cn.sis. 
There  is  a  crisis  tn  the  civil  rights  as- 
.surance — in  the  relations  of  the  citizen 
to  the  state  m  our  country  1  have  great 
faith  Congress  will  measure  up  to  meet- 
ing this  historic  opportunity  in  this  his- 
toric debate 


TRIBLTTE  TO  BENJAMIN  H    BUTCH- 
ER   OF   WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr 
President,  I  wijjh  to  pay  tribute  to  a  dis- 
tlnguifhed  West  Virginian  who  many 
years  ago  served  in  the  West  Virginia 
House  of  Delegates  He  was  flr.st  a 
member  of  the  hou.se  of  delegates  in  1870, 
just  7  years  after  West  Virginia  became 
a  State  Sixty  years  later  he  served 
again  in  the  same  body  and  continued 
his  service  there  until  his  death  on  Feb- 
urary  12,  1937.  His  name  was  Benjamin 
H  Butcher,  and  he  .served  a.s  a  delegate 
from  the  county  of  Wood 

I,  of  course,  never  per.sonally  knew 
Mr  Butcher,  but  I  am  very  pleas4*d  to 
have  received  a  bit  of  verse  composed  by 
this  man  and  I  would  like  to  read  it  on 
this  bright  February  moniing  just  90 
years  after  his  first  year  of  service  m  the 
West  Virginia  Legislature  and  23  years 
and  3  days  following  his  death  m  office 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr  William  Kidd,  of 
Sutton  in  Braxton  County,  for  his  kind- 
ness in  having  supplied  mc  with  these 
poetic  lines 

The  title  of  Mr  Butcher's  poem  is 
"The  Rainbow  and  the  Gold."  and  I 
commend  it  to  tlie  atl.ention  of  my  col- 
leagues Living  in  a  day  of  peril,  as  we 
are,  and  m  a  materialistic  age.  I  think 
It  well  that  we  take  a  few  moments  to 
meditate  upon  things  we  are  so  prone 
to  forget  After  all,  the  things  which 
really  count  most  during  our  short  so- 
journ on  earth  Re<-ms  to  be  the  things  to 
which  we  give  the  least  attention  and 
thought  In  adulthotxi  we  generally 
lose  sight  of  the  thoughts  and  exi>eri- 
ences  of  our  youtli,  and  spiritual  thmgs 
become  shut  out  more  and  more  as  we 
grow  older  and  become  engro.ssed  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  business,  politics  and 
pleasure  Perhaps  Ben  Butcher's  pcxrn 
will  make  us  think  for  a  little  while 
about  the  beauty  of  life  and  the  sweet 
promise  of  its  hereafter. 

The  Rainbow  and  thi  Gold 

(By  H..n    Ben  H    Butcher,  Wood  County) 
When  I  was  a  child,  with  fancies  wild, 

And  a  ralnt>ow  engrossed  my  mind, 
I  was  told  If  Id  go  to  the  end  of  the  bow, 

A  p<}t  of  gold  I  would  find 

8o  I  chased  away,  where  the  meadow  lay. 
Where  the   end   of   the  bow   touched    the 
gniund. 

But  when  1  got  there  and  looked  everywhere. 
No  pot  of  gold  c<juld  be  found. 

The  beautiful   bow    with   Its  colors   aglow. 

That  held  the  promise  for  me. 
Had  moved  to  the  wl>ocIs.  where  the  old  oaks 
stood. 

Its  end  at  the  f(X<t  of  a  tree 

Then  again  I  raced  and  the  bow  I  chased 

My  hands  on  the  gold  to  lay 
But  a  cloud  cros.sed  the  sun.  as  the  race 


And  the  rainbow  fnded  away. 


And  so  through  the  years,  of  hopes  and  of 
fears. 

When  rainbows  hung  In  my  sky. 
I  chased  them  in  vain,  and  time  and  again. 

But    I    never    the   gold   came   nigh. 

The  Golden  Rule  was  hung  up  In  the  school. 
And  the  teacher  Impressed  it  on  me, 

The  rule  of  old  In  the  sermon  told. 
On  the  Mount  In  Galilee. 

The  creed   of   brothers — Do   unto  others, 

As  you'd  have  them  do  to  you 
I  hold  to  that  creed.  In  word  and  In  deed. 

At  least,  I  try  so  to  do. 

And  I've  faith  that  on  High    In  the  sweet  by 
and  by, 
Where  rainbows  hang  all  around. 
When    I've    made    the    last    race,    and    have 
finished  the  chase. 
My  p>ot  of  gold  will  be  found. 


MISS   DORIS    E    BROOME   SPEAKS 
F^OR   DEMOCRACY 

Mr  P.\STORE  Mr  President,  with 
tlie  approach  of  Washington's  birthday 
each  year,  this  Capital  City  which  bears 
Washington's  name  play.s  host  to  a  dis- 
tinctive group  of  American  students 
These  student-s  represent  our  50  States 
and  each  is  the  winner  within  his  or  lier 
State  m  a  theme-wntmg  contest  on  the 
subject  "I  Speak  for  Democracy  " 

I  congratulate  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  the  National  A.ssociation  of 
Broadcasters,  and  the  Electronic  Indus- 
tries Association  for  their  cooperative  ef- 
forts whiich  make  this  contest  and  this 
miniature   convention   pos.sible. 

In  the  case  of  Rhode  Island,  little  and 
beloved,  it  seems  fitting  that  its  repre- 
sentative should  be  one  of  the  youngest 
of  the  contestanus  Miss  Dons  E  Broome 
is  but  15  years  of  age  and  of  the  sopho- 
more class  of  Warren  High  School,  War- 
ren. R.I.  Doris  IS  president  of  her  home- 
room class  and  a  member  of  the  studen' 
council  Her  hobbies  are  sports  and  mu- 
sic— more  particularly,  playing  the  piano. 
Her  life  plan  is  to  teach  music  and  Eng- 
lish at  the  high  school  level.  Her  home 
life  could  well  be  the  inspiration  for  all 
this,  for  her  mother  has  been  a  school- 
teacher and  her  father  is  a  major  in  the 
US  Marine  Corps  Maj  Norris  C 
Brootr.e  USMC,  and  his  family  hve  at 
86  Douglas  Avenue,  Portsmouth,  R  I. 

Withm  the  compass  of  her  theme.  Miss 
Broome  traces  democracy  from  lU";  Athe- 
nian b<'ginnings  to  its  flowering  m  Amer- 
ica I  am  certain  that  we  will  all  derive 
instruction  and  inspiration  from  her 
oration,  pitliy  and  powerful  "I  Speak  for 
Democracy  ' 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  oration  be  printed  m  the 
body  of  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  oration 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorp. 
as  follows; 

I  .'^pi.AK  roR  Democracy 

Democracy  Is  a  general  term  for  a  govern- 
n.ent  controlled  by  the  people  Dem(x;racy 
had  Its  ancient  beginnings  In  Athens,  Greece. 
The  .Athenian  democracy  was  not  a  true  one, 
for  there  were  many  flaws  The  first  of  these 
beliig  that  only  citizens  could  vole,  and  the 
citizens  were  the  native,  free  males  This, 
of  course,  excluded  the  women  and  slaves 
from  a  great  freedom,  the  freedom  to  vote. 
Since  they  were  not  considered  citizens  they 
were  also  deprived  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
theref.re  had  no  Tolce  In  their  government. 
These  lacks  of  freedom,  and  tralt^irs  holding 


public  office,  led  to  the  decline  of  Athens  and 
resulted  in  a  failure  of  these  first  efforts 
toward  democracy 

It  was  not  until  the  18th  century  that 
democracy  was  revtved.  This  revival  took 
place  because  people  wanted  to  escape  from 
the  rule  of  the  monarchy  system  where  the 
rights  of  the  individual  depended  upon  the 
position  to  which  he  was  born  They  sought 
a  new  land  where  they  could  worship,  speak, 
read  and  have  other  entertainments  and  in- 
terests, when  they  wished  and  as  tl^ey 
wished  These  people  sought  and  found  an 
untamed  land  across  the  sea  These—  the 
rich,  the  poor,  the  debtors  and  the  slaves — 
although  unaware  of  It.  founded  a  great  na- 
tion which  has  stood  for  demc<;racy  over  200 
years,  the  United  States  of  America 

Times  were  hard  for  these  first  settlers. 
for  there  were  many  hardships  which  they 
had  to  overcome  the  main  one  being  sur- 
vival. But  because  they  longed  for  demo- 
cracy so  greatly,  they  were  able  to  survive 
and  flourish-  These  early  settlers  formed  13 
small  Colonies  and  so  as  to  become  stronger 
they  united.  These  13  small  Colonies  have 
developed  into  50  united  Slates.  These 
States  have  a  strong  central  government  that 
is  of,  by.  and  for  the  people. 

America  is  now  at  the  height  of  her  power. 
She  is  made  up  of  many  different  races,  re- 
ligious creeds.  pcUilical,  economic  and  s<:>cial 
beliefs  Occasionally  these  forces  are  in  con- 
flict within  our  own  Nation.  This  brings  us 
to  the  question,  can  America  survive,  or 
must  she  give  in  to  these  forces''  I  say  yes. 
America  can  survive  because  despite  all  these 
differences  of  the  people,  they  are  bound  to- 
gether by  a  common  bond,  that  being  their 
love  for  Individual  freedom.  For  In  America 
there  is  a  respect  for  the  individual  and  an 
assurance  that  his  voice  will  be  heard  in  all 
governmental  affairs 

Tlierefore  unlike  the  unfortunate  Athe- 
nians Amencai^.s  can  live  m  confidence  that 
our  democratic  way  of  life  will  survive  the 
test  of  time.  That  is  why  I  speak  for 
democracy. 


SUFFOCATION  IN  THE  COURTS 

Mr  WILEY  Mr  President.  I  read  in 
the  Washington  Post  this  morning  an 
editorial  entitled  "Suffocation  in  the 
Courts,"  which  mvolves  a  subject  which 
is  most  important.  We  have  passed  a 
bill  through  the  Senate  on  this  subject. 
Congress  is  being  asked  by  the  organized 
bench  and  bar  to  create  some  48  addi- 
tional Federal  judgeships,  to  rescue  the 
courus  from  a  losing  battle  against  an 
avalanche  of  cases.  Tlie  situation  is 
very  serious. 

I  know  of  nothing  In  domestic  policy 
that  would  contribute  more  toward 
cleaning  up  the  situation  than  enacting 
the  bill  referred  to.  As  I  understand,  the 
bill  IS  bemg  held  up  in  the  other  House. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial to  which  I  have  referred  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

StrrnCATION     IN     THE     CorHTS 

Congress  is  being  asked  by  the  organized 
bench  and  bar  Ui  create  43  additional  Fed- 
eral Judgeships  to  rescue  the  courts  from  a 
losing  battle  against  an  avalanche  of  cases. 
Department  of  Justice  figures  show  that 
only  4  of  the  86  Federal  Judicial  districts  are 
current  in  their  dockets,  meaning  that  cases 
can  be  disposed  of  In  6  months  or  less.  In 
the  eastern  district  of  New  York,  litigants 
have  to  wait  an  average  of  4  years  to  have 
their    disputes    settled;     in    the    New    York 
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•outham  dUtrlcV  M  montha.  What  U  mor« 
dlaoounfflaf  ta  th«  fact  that  th«  rvdvral 
courts  ar«  kMlng  burlvd  4Mp«r  and  dMp«r 
und«r  a  auffooatlnt  baeklof  of  o«m«. 

Th«  baalo  dlfBculty  U  that  th«  crvaUon  of 
judfvahlpa  ha«  not  kept  pac«  with  th« 
(rowth  of  th«  country  and  tta  bualntM  op- 
traUona  out  of  which  Utlgntton  growi  H«>r« 
U  tha  ptotura  in  eapaula  form  Betw*«n  1041 
and  1958  population  Increaaad  36  p«rr«nt: 
iroaa  national  product,  374  p«re«nt:  p«r 
capita  tncoma,  S&8  parcant;  mrttor  v«>htcla 
aeeldanta,  ftOQ  par«ant.  and  civu  caitaa  niad 
in  tha  Fadaral  dUtrlct  court*.  About  50  per- 
oanV  In  tha  aawa  parlod.  howavar,  Iha  num- 
bar  of  Judfaa  on  tha  Fadaral  banch  incraaaad 
only  H  par«ant. 

It  la  aa*y  tn  aaa  fnuj^  thaaa  n«ur««  why 
%ha  eourta  hava  b*an  o>'arwhMm»<l  jAnte»a 
hart  •|>aadad  up  ihalr  w^\r*,  uml  a  r««^i\t 
*\\f**f  ahowa  that  tha  av»r>\g:»  J^>«t»»  l«  h^n' 
dUhf  40  partant  nu^ra  caji^*  U\ai\  l\«  <titt  in 
l»4l>  Tat  tho  damand*  mp<m\  »h»i>\  \\<\'* 
ba«n  ao  frmx  ^4^!\^  vh#  bA<-it;.N«  ot  <**»«>« 
aw%lUnf  a«tK%n  hi\«  m<nn\tart  ♦»>  «h  v-fcin<t 
proportloi^  T*xl»y  ih*  b.'>rki<i«  i«  ii?  j>*r« 
cant  p«at«^  than  u  waa  in  liHl  Th*  totAl 
nvimbar  of  ca^ca  waning  to  b#  h^nM  t«  not 
tar  ahnrt  of  75  000  Tl^l*  in  I'sr'f  thr-^w*  a 
furthar  burden  on  th»  r^-mrta,  f->r  stallf^ 
eaaaa  tnvtta  a  mxiUlpIic!fy  r^t  mot!  n«  nnd 
legal  manauv«rlnfrt  th»t  w  uld  b*  impoa- 
aibla  If  Bpe«<lr  trtala  ctmld  b«  had 

^)rtunBtetT.  thrr*  ar«  soma  Indlrstsin* 
that  Congress  Is  btconiini;  alert  to  this  rrlti- 
cal  problem.  Last  Sopiembor  the  S«>n»te 
Judiciary  Committp*  r*port*d  out  a  bill  to 
create  25  additional  Judg-thlps  Cha;rman 
Ctt  rta  of  the  H'\i?e  JidlcUry  Comm'.tte*. 
obviously  alarmed  by  the  near  breakd  wn 
of  Federal  Justice  In  two  districts  of  his 
home  State  of  New  Yorfe.  Is  a.-klr.g  for  Im- 
mediate action  on  his  bill  to  rr^nte  45  r.ew 
Judgeships.  The  project  ought  u^  hnve  bi- 
partisan support,  for  the  time  Is  especially 
propitious  for  giving  the  courts  the  Judges 
they  need  without  fi*.  irlng  f-rher  pnllt  al 
party.  President  E;  pnhTA"r  hrts  pledepd 
himself  to  divide  the  new  M,id^«»^t.  p^  equally 
between  the  two  parties  :f  the  .b;:.  i.s  passed. 

Action  will  have  to  be  taken  promptly, 
however,  if  this  promise  is  t)  be  meanirigful. 
It  talces  time  to  recruit  able  lawyers  for  the 
bench  and  to  get  their  nominations  con- 
flnned.  and  nominations  would  have  t-o  be 
confirmed  before  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress adjourns.  No  lawyer  of  judicial  stature 
would  likely  accept  a  recess  appointment 
from  a  President  who  Is  gumg  out  of  iftice 
In  the  light  of  this  situation  there  ought  to 
be  a  general  mobllizat.  ^n  of  the  ba.-.  the 
bench  and  the  informed  public  behind  this 
bill. 


CUBA-SOVIET    TRADE    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
newed efforts  by  the  Communists  to 
penetrate  the  Western  Hemisphere  are 
of  deep  concern  to  the  free  world,  and 
particularly  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Communist  of!ren.sive  is  divers^  and 
tricky — but.  nevertheless,  relentless  and 
undeviating  in  its  ultimate  objective  of 
spreading  Communi.st  influence  and  con- 
trol. The  major  direct  effort  at  pene- 
tration in  Latin  America  is  alontj  the 
trade  route.  In  addition,  however,  the 
Communists  are  invading  by  so-called 
educational  and  cultural  missions — ac- 
tually fronts  for  planting  the  seeds  of  the 
Communist  ideology. 

The  recent  agreements  between  Cuba 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  a  prime  exam- 
ple of  the  trade  tactics  put  into  opera- 
tion. 


Aj  I  understand  It,  ther«  ar«  stringa 
attached  to  the  Soviet  acreemenls,  r«- 
qulrlng  purchaM  of  Russian -made  goods. 
This  can  hardly  b«  called  free  trade. 

Moreover,  when  the  Cuban  p«ople  be- 
come aware  of  the  differences  between 
the  U.S. -Cuba  sugar  trade — which  pays 
them  a  substantially  higher  price— and 
the  agreements  concluded  with  thp  So- 
viets, they  may  wish  they  had  taken  s 
second  look  at  the  situation 

Also,  the  Soviet  offer  to  send  war 
planes  into  an  area  Already  rife  wiU\ 
tension  im,  I  believt*  ci^uiary  to  the  in- 
teiTsu  of  ^>eace,  and  der\nll«'ly  pruvvK-a- 
Uvt». 

Rect^nily  we  i"tHM»U  the  Orvanisaiion 
fvf  An\ri  ic«n  Stntns  tiM%k  !»iv<ml  !i<r»u»  \o 
itxtu'-e  icnthuxs  in  tha  Wr.^trnv  M->ni- 
sivhrrc  Soviet  rfTorts  to  inciraNr  thr 
wixr  ivurniiftl  hv  .NiMp^vina  milUatv  plrtnts 
to  Cul>A  would  l>e  conMAiy  to  Ihr  nr- 
tlnn  of  O  A  S  Crrtnll\l.v  U  wnuM  t\oi 
b*  m  keepit\B  with  the  re*'rnl  tAlks  be- 
tween Prt'.'^idcnt  Ki.^enhowrr  and  Premier 
Khrn<=hrhrv  nor  would  U  contribute  to 
a  better  cl  matr  for  the  ojx^ominR  summit 
meetm;;  .scheduled  for  later  thi!s  year 

In  addition.  M.koyan's  effort  to  en- 
courarr^  '"xpmpriatlon  of  property  with- 
out comi-K^nsatlon  to  the  Uniteil  States 
and  other  investors — by  pnintmi?  to  the 
Communi'^t  example  in  Ru-^sia  — !«;  an  un- 
derhanded way  of  Iryir.','  to  stir  up  trou- 
ble, a.s  well  as  to  encourage  violation  of 
international  law 

In  view  of  the  .stepc)ed-up  efforts  at 
penrtration  of  Latin  .^.m^rica  by  the  Com- 
muni.^t^,  I  believe  that  Congress  should 
reevaluate  the  situation  and  come  up 
•Aith  con.structive  steps  for — 

First  Stopping  the  Communi.st  drive 
to  expand  influence  m  our  n^-xt-dfXjr 
nei:?hbors. 

Second.  Make  recommendations  for 
further  improving  U.S. -Latin  American 
reialions. 

Third.  See  what  can  be  done — in  a 
concrete  way  —  tu  help  these  rountries 
improve  UiCir  economies,  and  thus  elimi- 
nate, to  a  laitie  degree,  the  breeding 
place.s  of  communi.-m.. 


MONTANA  S  WONDERFTJL  WEATHER 

Mr  MURF^AY.  Mr  President,  a 
Montana      author,      Mark      Bie.sch.     of 

Hamilton,  tf^'.ls  hr.w  two  un.se'.fi.sh  Mon- 
tanans  conceived  the  national  park 
movment  around  a  campflre  one  night 
in  August    1870      Here  ls  liis  account: 

The  rati  anal  park  movement  was  bom 
around  a  --ampfire  In  late  August  of  I'iTO, 
when  the  exped.Mon  of  that  year,  led  by 
Surveyor-General  H  D  Wa.';^iburn,  of  Mon- 
tana, was  on  the  way  honie  after  seelcin^;  for 
thennselves  the  wjuUers  they  had  been  told 
existed  in  tl^-is  wonder '..md-  Ax^'Und  the 
fire  that  par-lcular  night  they  fell  Ui  de- 
bating what  portion  of  the  park,  which  of 
the  wonders,  they  would  most  like  to  owti  and 
lay  claim  to  Finally.  Cornelius  Hedtres. 
another  Montanan  to  l>e  sure,  upbraided  his 
fellows  for  Indulging  In  such  selfish  think- 
ing. To  Hedges,  all  of  this  great  wonderland 
should  be  owned  by  all  of  the  people  for  all 
time.  It  should  be  made  Into  a  great  na- 
tional park  for  that  purpose  Langford  re- 
lated In  hla  Journal  that  he  put  In  a  sleep- 
less night  because  of  that  propoeltlon  which 
Hedges  had  made. 


Sottn  after  tha  axpcdltlon  had  retumod  to 
Monlaiva.  l^aitiif  ird  went  Mut  to  begin  his 
cruaade  for  the  Mtablkahn^rni  nf  Aii.prua  i 
I\nt  natiunai  park  He  lectured,  h*  wrou 
articles  fur  mafu^anM  and  he  even  lob- 
bied in  ConfTe»»  Mare  than  anyone  else  h« 
was  ronp.in«it)li>  fur  the  slBniiig  ui'o  Uw  by 
Prealdent  CJratit  on  Mart  h  I  IHta  ihf  net 
which  crej»lf><l  Yell  wnt.m*  National  Purk 
U  wa«  nvMii  f^'.tlnu  Uiat  Ijkngforrl  alunild  be 
li,n\<Hl  n»  rtrs!   »M  iH-rlii'rni|ri4t  nf  ih»  park, 

I  am  suii'  that  the  Monlanan.t  Au- 
gust UlU  canuwiie  >Alitch  bt-ouihl  About 
tliP  v;i(>Ml  nulUiiuU  paiki  v^iu  111  fur 
ciHikin>;  l>ulp^v,^r^  not  fui  warnilh  Mimi- 
tttnas  diinair  i,>  !»v\niriunr.'»  rn.*p  »nd  In- 
vt»,Mvi«iiiu;  tt>  l»e  ,^^^le  lt«it  the 'IYt>asure 
8tttie  div"*  Out  drservr  !n\n>e  of  th»  ajn- 
wMilai  rtU(  niiun  tsivrn  it  on  winter  n>orn- 
iukx  Wi^vt  Viilow  lane  anvt  Cut  llank 
Monl  iH^t  tt.Monallv  ircnr\1  the  lowr»t 
lerniH^raiuir  ii\  thr  Nat. on  and  Ihl.t  fael 
Is  bn%a<1ca.v|  to  n\iUlon*  of  Uaienera  all 
oviM   ihr  c  untrv 

iNiwcftilv  Monlanans  have  ri!»en  to  the 
ocT.'»";K^n  and  c^^nivtrd  Ihr  ml.^lm^u^.^- 
siot\.^  ahich  tJ,.  vo  wrxther  rriKirt.^  leave 
1  he  Ml  n'uiw*  Stixnd.ird.  publl."ihri1  in 
mv  h"inrt«)wn  of  Butte  iwlnta  out  that 
i;o»xl  weath'T— VI  hlch  ma^l  of  Montana 
en)ovs  n\ast  of  the  Uinr  — ,Mmply  is  not 
news  I  hivpe  the  .'Senators  from  Wa.-ih- 
incton  Will  not  take  to<i  morh  offense  if 
I  report  U\Al.  accortlinn  to  my  friend 
EXi»ene  Graf  Sr  .  of  Boroman,  the  local 
chamber  of  comm<  rce  .states  that  the 
avt  .age  !•  mi>erat'ire  m  Montana  is  "8 
cl'-i  rr.  ^  1.;.  t.c;  than  in  Seattle  "  Out  of 
deference  to  my  two  dLstint'uishKl  col- 
leacues  from  Wahingion  I  will  l«t  the 
comparLv.n  stand  tJ.ere  and  net  Uiaice 
anv  comments  atx.jut  comparative  hu- 
midity and  drizzle 

And  I  would  point  out  to<j  tl.at  West 
Yellowstone,  Mont  ,  l.s  6  662  fe«^t  .n  eleva- 
tion. There  may  be  a  blizzard  on  the 
mountaintops.  but  balmy  sun.siii:ie  m  Llie 
valley  below 

.'^i  veral  li.mrs  during  recent  weeks. 
when  Wa.shingt(>n;;in,s  .shivered  in  the 
20  s.  Montana:..s  ba.sked  in  the  50  s. 
When,  on  i)Cca.s.on.  snow  f.t^is  and  tem- 
p*_'rature  drops  in  my  Statf'  M  Kitanans 
put  on  their  chains  or  knobby  tires,  their 
lonu  underwear  and  go  atx>ut  their  bu.si- 
ne.s,s 

And  what  l;appen.s  when  a  few  inches 
of  snow  covers  tiie  Wa.siungton  area,  as 
occurred  last  weekend  '  .Somiparalvsis 
la  the  best  description.  Schools  clo.se. 
accidents  occur,  and  the  roads  are 
clogged  with  stalled  drivers  who  were  not 
fortunate  enough  to  live  a  ixirtion  of 
their  lives  In  high,  wide,  handsome. 
and — mo6t  of  the  time — temperate  Mon- 
tana. 

And  .so.  Mr  President,  in  the  unselfish 
spirit  which  prompted  two  Montanan-s  to 
give  the  Nation  the  national  park  sys- 
tem, may  I  leave  the  thought  that  from 
Glacier  Park,  wholly  within  Montana,  to 
Yellowstone  Park,  a  jKirtlon  of  which 
drops  do*n  into  Wyoming,'.  Montana 
o*Tf»rs  firu^  weatlier  along  with  unparal- 
leled beauty  and  hospitality. 


THE 


PLIGHT    OF    THE     AMERICAN 
FARMER 

Mr   TALMADOE      Mr    President,  the 
desperate  plight  of  the  American  farm- 
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er  Is  fraphlcally  Illustrated  by  the  liory 
ai^d  aocompanylng  charts  carried  In  the 
February  8.  1960.  issue  of  UJ3,  News  ft 
World  Report  under  Iht  tltla,  •  Where 
Modern  Efficiency  Does  Not  Pay  Off  " 
Cumparmg  the  farmer  and  tlie  Ld- 
riu.strial  worker,  the  article  shows  thai 
while  the  farmer's  output  per  man-hour 
l.^  up  65  vjercent  since  19&0,  his  Income 
Is  do»'n  I  percent  The  Industrial  work- 
er, on  the  other  hand  has  Increased 
hia  prnducuvily  only  'Jl  percent  but  luks 
realised  lu  lurti  a  &8  peix«tit  incieaat 
Ui  incline 

As  fur  p)ic«>s  of  fann  pixxluce,  US 
Nrws  iMUnts  out  tliat  even  UioviKh  the 
r^ul  to  I  Mr  housewife  is  up  9  peiTent 
•Muee  l»50  and  the  tnlddlenmn  ha.i  in- 
n-ra.'u'd  his  rhaiijes  by  a8  i>ri^^nt  the 
faimei  »  iv»rt  of  the  fvK-HM>«»krl  duUai 
l.>  dvnxn  \'i  l*riTrnl 

Mr  PiT.Mdrnt.  U»e  farmer  Is  Uxvkuut 
to  c\mfire«s  for  help  rrraident  Kisrn- 
howrr  ha.^  chttllenued  Ci>iiBrr.i»  \o  ervme 
\[\\  wilh  a  t>rHrr  l\I^^w^I  thnn  the  un- 
thinkable proiKiRals  of  hl.<  Secirlary  of 
Ak'Mcullure  lyrh  T  IJen-siin 

Mr  President  I,  for  one.  want  to  see 
ConKress  accept  the  PiT.sidenl  s  chal- 
lenge And  I  am  convince<.l  that  Uie  an- 
s.vcr  to  11  lies  in  an  approach  aloiig  Uie 
lines  which  I  outlined  m  a  speech  before 
a  joint  ses'-ion  of  the  Georvia  Alabama. 
ll.>rid.'\  and  North  and  South  Carolina 
Cotton  Dinners  Associations  in  Atlantii 
on  Februao'  6 

Mr  President.  I  a-k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  tlie  newb  relea.sf  on 
that  si>eech  along  w.lh  the  article  and 
accompanying  tables  from  U.S.  News  L 
World  IteiKjrl  to  which  I  referred  t>e 
pnnted  herewith  in  the  txxly  of  the  Rec- 
ord a.s  a  portion  of  my  remarks 

There  being  no  ob.ection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  RtroFri, 
as  follows 
Consumption     Puan     Only     Farm     ANswta, 

TAI-MAt't-I      DKCXAAIS 

Atuant*  A  new  national  farm  plan 
(eared  to  u.Jii*uiiii'tii>u  ruthfr  than  produc- 
tion is  the  or  !y  answer  to  Anienca  8  worsen- 
ing aKr'.cuit'ira.  crisis.  U..S  Senal.ir  Hcsman 
K.    Iai.ma;>c«   decuired   here  Saturday 

Addresfcinj?  k  Joint  seasion  of  the  Oeorjcla. 
Alabama.  F»ortda.  and  North  and  tx'Utli 
Carolina  Cotton  Ciiiiiiers  Associations  at  the 
Blltmore  Hutel,  {.eorgias  Junior  Senator 
nxaintained  Uiat  farm  pri">fi:rama  which  em- 
phatuz*  Uie  farmers  ability  to  produce 
rather  than  hia  capacity  to  sell  what  he 
priKluce*  are  seif-defeaUng  because  there  Is 
no  .'  -rm  of  pr^  >du'.-t  :• -n  c.^i.tri..;  which  can 
hold  ever -increasing  crap  yield*  In  hue  with 
market  re<juirenienus 

That  Is  why,  he  said,  he  Is  spKjnsonng  a 
bill  to  aljoU&h  the  present  system  of  burden- 
some and  unworkable  production  controls 
which  has  been  "a  c-iusfval.  *0-bi:ilon  fail- 
ure" aiid  to  substitute  in  Its  stead  a  pro- 
gram of  free-eiiterprise  larmiiig  bolstered  by 
OompeiAik^it  jry  p.iymei.ts  on  domestically- 
Cor..^\imod  biisic  comni' »diiies.  Such  an  ap- 
pruuvh,  he  eiab'  riited.  would  remove  the  em- 
phasis from  pnxlur'ion  ajid  put  It  on 
marketing  where  11  belongs,  thereby  maJtiug 
the  farmer  once  again  responsible  for  sell- 
ing what  he  grows  and  taking  the  Federal 
Government  out  of  the  buslnef*  of  buying, 
selling,  triiiisportlng.  and  storing  farm  coin- 
m  Kilties. 

Tai-madgx  said  his  plan  to  give  each  farmer 
a  supported  share  of  the  domestic  mai-ket 
not  only  would  end  further  accumulation 
of  agricultural  surpluses  by  the  Government 
but  also  would  afford  a  vehicle  whereby  ex- 
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Utlng  iiui>luaM  oould  be  utilised  without 
rurth«r  ooat  to  the  Amertoao  taxpayers  It 
would  aooompllah  the  lattar,  b*  axplalned, 
by  allowtnt  famwa  atr**^im  %o  put  their 
land  Into  oonMrraUoa  praoUoM  without 
conpeoMUon  to  reoalve  from  surplus  stocks 
to  Mil  on  the  open  markets  amounu  of 
eoounodltlee  equal  to  their  individual  aharas 
Qt  the  domestic  market. 

"The  a<nertcan  people  have  a  trwnendous 
Investment  An  the  mountains  of  surpluaes 
which  tl)«  Federal  Oovernment  has  twutht." 
he  suied  "I  can  think  of  no  better  way  ((>r 
the  iax)»A>-er«  to  (et  U>elr  nuvney  back  than 
ttkf  the  Oo>erument  to  uee  those  conimodl- 
vies  to  hrip  put  Ute  tanner*  who  grew  Utem 
li.»v  k  v.u  Uiru  f«>*i 

I  he  Ivviiiiri  itrv^rtu  tU»vwn»>r  referred  ti' 
U>»  t*>\\  ihkt  he  vviteit  la  aeked  eny  Vl«» 
o>v(tm)r  mn»»  hnv*  »t>y  kind  \\t  a  terH>  |vn»« 
BiKUt  Why  \l>i>  lernker  t-«nnot  be  r(e«<Al  in- 
kiniiier  v>(  All  fi>r«n«  «\f  <,>overuM»en<  e\ini»«»rt 
•  lut  irri  <o  w\>rk  n\u  hi»  own  deetinr  Me 
MkUl  Ut  rrpii^  oi  »l  i»  »R!f 

'  t  nm  euv  ush  u{  a  JerTenaNnlan  l^entocrat 
Vo  l>«>4i»\»  th*»  e-e  would  all  l>e  IwUer  oft  If 
vMif  riiVir^  r^K^x^u)  a-ere  freest  and  allowe^l 
1.1  «r<  k  1'*  n«n  Irxel  Mow»*-er,  by  the  name 
taken  I  an\  env>vi|th  of  a  re<vll«t  to  knv>w 
Vhas  a.Ui  \lrui.v;;\  exery  otl>er  eefmeni  of 
thr  N.-tti  >ii  »  e^-out^miy  protected  by  Uw  the 
f.an.or  lauuvi  l>e  left  as  the  only  j>erson 
«:Uun.t  h  lepuvUti\e  gviarautee  of  las  pro- 
^«>»n;..ii..ir  i.har*  ol  the  national  inctune 

If  the  liirnipr  i.>>  to  ahare  In  the  ^neral 
prv-pr:.  \  1.'  the  r«--t  of  Uie  cx>untrT-  if  he 
Is  t..  ,'*:.  an  .-lUUixn  'bile,  send  his  ciiildreu 
to  sch>j<)i,  and  enj.jy  a  reasonable  standard 
of  living— It  U  essential  Uiat  a  new  farm 
pn>pr.im  he  deMsed  which  will  give  him  that 
asvurunce  Tlie  f.irmer  hits  the  right  to  ex- 
pect from  the  Federal  Government  protec- 
tion equivalent  to  that  received  by  labor 
thr  uph  the  mlnlmvim  wage  and  industry 
tV;r  i\;ph    the    tArlff   and    subsidies  " 

He  n  ned  that  a  recent  study  done  by 
US  News  &:  World  Rrpcjrt  showed  that  re- 
peal of  all  farm  l.iws  would  result  in  21- 
cent  cotton,  10-cent  hogs.  IPj-cent  beef, 
13-cent  chlckeiis.  74-ce:it  wheat,  and  66- 
cent  corn  He  asked  his  audience:  "How 
m?iny  farmers  do  you  Know  who  could  sur- 
vive an  economic  shock  like  that?" 

While  promising  to  continue  his  vlgorotis 
efT  rt.s  Ir.  seeking  enactment  of  the  Tal- 
madk:»  Farm  Plan  at  the  current  ses.«lon  of 
Congreew  Talmadce  said  he  was  not  optl- 
ni..=;t;r  Hl>iut  the  chrinces  of  enacting  any 
mtantngful  new  farm  leelslatlon  "so  long  as 
Secretary  Ben.w^n  and  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
min, strat  Ion  are  In  office  " 

Mondav  the  Georgia  Senator  will  ftddre«« 
a  joint  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Georgia. 

Where  Modfrn  Emc^^N^T  Doisn't  Pat  Orr 

F.irn.prs  .nee  again  are  causrht  In  a  squeeze 
bftween  rising  co-^ts  and  declmlrg  income. 
Tlie  squeeze  Is  expected  to  grow  tighter  as 
pay  ra!?rs  for  city  worker?,  sparked  by  the 
raise  in  fX^e\  are  pp.<^?od  on  to  farmers  In  the 
form  of  hie!  er  prices  en  the  things  they  buy. 

What  the  farmer  sees  when  he  loc^ks  at  the 
fart,  is  (Shown  by  the  accompanying  chart. 
He  f-ee«  for  one  thing,  that  elBclency  hasn't 
paid  uff   l>.r  him. 

The  American  farmer,  on  the  average,  has 
Increased  his  efficiency  by  65  percent  In  the 
pa.«t  10  years  He  has  done  this  by  Investing 
hlB  own  money,  or  borrowed  money  In  new 
machinery  and  Imprcned  methods.  This  Im- 
proved efficiency  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
drop  of  7  {jercent  In  farm  prices. 

By  contrast,  the  city  worker  In  office  and 
factory  has  had  ralees  far  greater  than  his 
Increaae  in  efficiency.  While  efficiency  In  of- 
fices and  fact-  rles  has  gone  up  by  21  percent 
In  the  past  10  years,  pay  has  risen  by  58 
percent.  The  Increase  In  efficiency  by  city 
workers  was  due  largely  to  Investment  by 
employers  In  new  equipment  and   methods. 


BAROAIN    rOOO?    MO 

Consumers,  however,  hare  not  enjoyed 
loerer  food  prices  as  a  result  of  deohul&t  f>^n» 
prlcee. 

Tha  food  from  U.8  farm*  that  torn  Into  tha 
markett>a«ket  of  the  averafe  housewife  now 
returi\s  the  farmer  13  percent  iM*  than  It  did 
10  years  ago  The  houMwlfe.  however,  haa 
to  t^y  8  percent  more  than  aht  paid  10  years 
agu  Increases  In  middleman  costs  have 
more  than  offeet  the  farmer's  loss 

Farmers  ai  a  result,  |et  a  smaller  per- 
centaie  i^  the  consumer's  food  dollar  than 
at  an>  time  since  IMtt 

Another  c^unparlMvn  watched  b;  Ui*  fam> 
er  II  the  (Mkiity  ratio,  (vOoial  measure  of  his 
Uviyiug  power  It  haa  drr^pped  nearly  tO 
iterx'ent  vint^e  lU^U,  tu  U\*  lowetl  alnce  1M(^ 
in  Kimi^e  teime,  \u\»  nteatu  that  a  bualt^ 
t\l  (^»n  a  i>ale  i^  «>>tt^Mt,  a  alauft^tar  hnf  wlU 
buy  leee  U\m\  )g  yeere  a(\v 

All  this  has  )>ut  the  tartttee  KMt  a  VreadmUl. 
He  has  increaeed  eAeleney.  Mvlartr^il  tola  farm, 
ao)d  more  )M\Hlucta  But  his  inronte  Kir  a 
yrivr  »  w^^(k  remained  virtuallT  the  eante  in 
laivtf  as  m  l»vV>— about  »3.M0  fur  ttke  avwAfe 
U  9  farm  Th^iae  dollars,  today,  are  wortli 
le  (>ercent  leas  than  In  1»50 

That  Is  today's  farm  problem  »•  eee>D  hj 
fai-mere 

Highrr    oiitpur    mram   pelKJ    for   reerjfbod|f 
but  thf  farmtr 

aiNci   leso 

Percent 

Workers'  output,   in  factorlea  and 

ofBcee.  per  man-hovir «        up  21 

Workers'  wages  per  hour up  &8 

Farmers'  output,  per  man-hour up  65 

Farmers'     Income,     from     products 

they  grow down     1 

Result  Famicrs  ended  the  1950's.  a  "dec- 
ade of  progress,"  with  Income  dropping. 
despite  increased  efficiency. 

Food  p'-ice!  r\se  but   farmers  get  less  of  the 
money 

SINCX    2e»o 

Percent 
Housewife's     cost,     for     a     market 

basket   ot   food up     9 

Middlemen's  charges,  for  processing 

and  selling  the  food up  28 

Farmer's    prices,    for    the    food    in 

the    basket down   12 

Result:    Farmers    get    38    percent    of    the 

housewife's  food  doiiar,  their  smallest  share 
since  1939. 

Farm    buying  power   lowest   in  20   years 

Percent  of  the 
1910-14  level 
Parity  ratio,  the  official  measure  of  pur- 
chasing power  of  farm  products; 

10  years  ago 96 

Now 77 

Result  Buying  power  of  farmers'  products 
is  at  the  lowest  level  since  August   1940. 

Basic  data:  US  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture;   U.S.  Department  of  Lat>or, 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 
Mr,  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  effective  Senators  in  defense 
of  the  South's  position  on  so-called  civil 
rights  is  the  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, John  Sparkman.  He  has  long  rec- 
ognized the  great  harm  such  proposals 
would  cause  both  to  race  relations  and  to 
the  traditional  concept  of  the  respective 
powers  of  the  State  and  Federal  Qhovem- 
ments, 

A  most  recent  and  sound  statement  by 
Senator  Sparkman  relates  to  the  danger- 
ous proix>sals  that  Federal  registrars  or 
Federal  referees  be  apf>ointed  to  spy  on 
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and  to  control  voting  matters  heretofore 
left  to  the  respective  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  along  with  that  part  of 
S.  3001  that  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Federal  referees. 

There  being   no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and   excerpt  from   the   bill  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
Federal  Registrars  Are  U  NcoNSTmmoNAi, 
(Statement     by    Senator     John     Sparkm.^n, 

Democrat  of  Alabama,  before  Senate  Rules 

Committee,  January  29    1960  i 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  this  committee,  and  I  am 
grateful  to  you  and  the  other  members  for 
having  continued  these  proceedings  =0  that 
those  of  us  so  directly  concerned  would  be 
able  to  study  the  profxieals  and  testify  re- 
garding them  As  you  know,  certain  officials 
of  the  State  of  Alabama  will  also  appear  and 
give  you  the  benefit  of  their  views 

The  propoeals  before  this  committee  to  au- 
thorize the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  appoint  Federal  registrars  for  the  pur- 
pose of  admlniaterlng  State  laws  do  violence. 
in  my  Judgment,  to  our  traditional  concept 
of  the  respective  powers  of  the  State  ar.d 
Federal  governments. 

The  power  of  the  State  governments  over 
suffrage  has  been  clearly  defined  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  as  one  which  has  be- 
longed to  those  governments  from  the  be- 
ginning and  without  the  possession  of  which 
power  the  whole  fabric  upon  which  the  divi- 
sion of  State  and  National  authority  under 
the  Constitution  and  the  organization  of 
both  governments  would  rest  would  be  with- 
out support  and  both  the  authority  of  the 
Nation  and  the  State  would  fall  to  the 
ground.  ' 

These  are  meaningful  and  ominous  words, 
and  we  would  do  well  to  weigh  them  care- 
fully. 

In  the  main,  the  proposals  pending  before 
this  committee  seek  to  provide  1  up<^^5n  a  claim 
and  finding  of  discrimination  as  to  race. 
color,  or  creed)  for  the  appointment  of  Fed- 
eral registrars  who  shall  have  the  authority 
to  register  as  voters  pers^ms  whom  the  reg- 
istrar finds  qualified  to  vote  under  existing 
laws  of  the  State  and   Federal   0')vernments. 

The  p>erson3  so  registered  would  be  entitled 
to  vote  In  all  primary  and  general  elections 
held  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 

1.  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States:  and  electors  for  the  offices 
wherever  such  electors  are  selected  by  popu- 
lar election,  and 

2.  Members  of  the  US  Senate  and  House 
Of  Representatives. 

I  strongly  opp>ose  these  proposals  for  I  be- 
lieve them  to  be  unconstitutional  and 
against  the  public  Interest. 

CONsnTunoN.\LrTT  or  proposals  relating  to 

THE     ELECTION     OF     THE     PREStDENT      \N0     VICE 
PRESIDENT    or    THE    UNITED    STATES 

In  one  decision  after  another,  the  US 
Supreme  Court  has  preserved  the  selection  of 
presidential  electors  to  the  exclusive  control 
of  the  State  This  is  not  surprising  m  view 
of  the  clear  language  of  section  1,  article  11, 
of  the  Constitution.  The  provision  defines 
the  respective  powers  of  the  States  and  the 
Congress  in  respect  of  the  selection  of  the 
electors. 

As  to  the  States  It  Is  provided 

"Each  State  shall  appoint.  In  such  manner 
as  the  legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  num- 
ber of  electors,  equal  to  the  whole  number  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the 
State  may  be  entitled  in   the  Congress  " 

As  to  the  Congress,  it  Is  provided 

"The  Congress  may  determine  the  '.ime  of 
choosing  the  electors,  and  the  dav  on  which 
they  shall  give  their  votes:  which  day  shall 
be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States." 


In  McPhCTson  v.  Blacker  (146  US  1 
(1892)1,  the  Supreme  Court  reviewed  the 
methods  adopted  by  the  States  for  the  selec- 
tion of  presidential  elections  and  concluded 
that:  "In  short,  the  appointment  of  elect* ir» 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  States  under  the 
Constitution.  •  •  •  Congress  la  emp<:)wered 
to  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  elec- 
tors and  the  day  on  which  they  are  to  give 
their  votes,  which  is  required  to  be  the  same 
day  thrnughuut  the  United  States  but  other- 
wise the  power  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  States 
Is  exclusive,  with  the  exception  of  the  provi- 
sions as  to  the  number  of  electors  and  the 
Ineligibility  of  certain  persons.  s<>  framed 
that  congressional  and  Federal  influence 
niisjht  be  excluded  " 

The  Supreme  Court  has  In  tjther  cases  and 
similar  language  proclaimed  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  States  over  appointment  of 
electors  and  the  conduction  of  their  elec- 
tion. In  re  Green  (134  US.  377);  Ray  v. 
Blair    (343   US    214,   232    (1952)) 

While  prop>onent«  of  the  pending  bills 
might  contend  that  the  case  of  Burrough  v. 
US.  1220  US.  534.  545  (1934))  lends  sub- 
stance to  the  constitutionality  of  the  pro- 
{x.'sals.   the  argument   Is  fallacious 

In  that  case  the  contention  was  made  that 
the  provisions  (if  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
were  unconstitutional  as  they  relate  to  presl- 
der-.tial  electors  In  su.'italnlng  the  power 
of  Congress  to  protect  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  from  corruption,  the 
court  was  careful  to  p>olnt  out  that  the  means 
of  doing  so  "neither  in  purpose  nor  In  ef- 
fect •  •  •  interfere(d)  with  the  power  of 
a  State  to  appoint  electors  or  the  manner 
in  which  their  appointment  shall  be  made  " 
Continuing,  the  court  explained  that  the 
act  was  designed  to  deal  with  poUtlcfd  activi- 
ties of  national  committees  In  several  States 
or  with  their  branches  and  specifically  ex- 
cluded State  or  local  committees.  "Its  op>er- 
atton.  therefore.  Is  confined  to  situations 
which  Lf  not  beyond  the  pwwer  of  the  State  to 
deiU  with  at  all.  are  beyond  its  p>ower  to 
deal  with  adequately  It  In  no  sense  Invades 
any  exclusive   State  power  " 

This  extension  by  the  court  of  the  power 
of  Congress  is  carefully  limited  to  those  Ir- 
regularities or  misconduct  which  endanger 
the  electoral  process,  with  which  the  States 
are  not  able  adequately  to  deal,  and  In  no 
sense  Invade  the  exclusive  State  p)ower  over 
the  general  conduct  of  the  appointment  of 
the  State  s  electors. 

T.i  apjxiint  Federal  registrars  answerable  in 
no  way  to  the  -State  government  and  em- 
P'jwertxl  with  the  authority  to  register  any 
person  as  a  voter  for  elector  whom  the  Fed- 
deral  registrar  found  qualified  would  so  dras- 
tically supplement  the  State  s  function  so  as 
to  render  Its  power  almost  meaningless  ao 
long  as  It  continued  to  appoint  Us  electors 
by   way  of  a  general  election. 

It  has  been  uniformly  held  that  presiden- 
tial electors  are  State  officers  and  n^t  Federal 
officers  In  a  recent  decision  by  the  8th  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals.  Walker  v  US  (93  F. 
(2d)  383  (8th  Clr.  1937),  cert  denied.  303 
US  644  (1938)  ;.  the  court  held  that  "mani- 
festly, the  right  to  vote  for  presidential  elec- 
tors depends  directly  and  exclusively  on  State 
legislation    ' 

For  this  reascjn.  I  am  of  the  firm  opinion 
that  these  prop<jsal8  as  they  relate  to  presi- 
dential  electors   would   be  unconstitutional. 

CONSTITtmONALrTT  OF  PROPOSAI.S  RELATTKC  TO 
NATIONAL  ELECTIONS  or  MEMBERS  OF  CON- 
CRESS 

Proponents  of  the  pei.ding  legislation  rely 
generally  upon  two  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution to  sustain  the  constitutionality  of  the 
proposals:  Section  4.  article  I  and  the  15th 
amendment 

.Section  4.  article  I.  provides  that  the  time, 
places,  and  manner  of  holding  e!ecti<^)ns  for 
Senators  and  Representatives  shall  be  pre- 
scribed m  each  State  by  the  legislature  there- 


of, but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law 
make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to 
the   places   uf   chooslrig  Senators 

It    is    this    provision    of    the    Constitution 
up<jn  which  the  proponents  rely  most  heavily. 
Accordingly.  I  have  examined  carefully  the 
decisions  of   the   U  S.  Supreme  Court  In  re- 
gard to  this  provision. 

While  there  Is  no  uniformity  among  the 
decisions  as  to  whether  the  right  Xjo  vote  for 
a  Member  of  Congress  has  a  State  or  U  S 
source,  one  of  the  most  recent  decisions  held 
as  follows : 

"Privilege  of  voting  is  not  derived  from  the 
United  States  bu»  Is  conferred  by  the  State, 
and  save  as  restrained  by  the  15th  and  19th 
amendments  and  other  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  the  State  may  condition 
suffrage  as  It  deems  appropriate  "  Breedloie 
V.  Suttles   (302  US    377   (1937)) 

In  any  event,  even  In  those  cases  which 
hold  that  the  right  to  vote  for  Members  of 
the  Congress  has  its  foundation  m  the  Con- 
stitution, the  power  of  the  States  In  respect 
of  the  right  is  recognized  as  a  concurrent 
authority  with  that  of  the  Central  Ctovern- 
ment  Ex  parte  Siebold  (100  US  371 
(1879)  )  . 

It  Is  without  question  that  the  broadest 
scope  of  power  with  respect  to  elections  is 
bestowed  upon  Congress  by  the  first  article 
of  the  Constitution  Accordingly,  If  Con- 
gress does  not  have  the  power  to  authorize 
the  appointment  of  Federal  registrars.  It  fol- 
lows that  If  this  activity  Is  not  specifically 
prohibited  to  the  States  by  other  provisions 
of  the  Constitution,  the  8tat«s  would  have 
this  p>ower. 

Accordingly.  If  Confess  has  the  power  to 
authorize  the  appointment  of  Federal  regis- 
trars. It  must  be  found  In  section  4.  article 
I  of  the  Constitution,  which  provides 

"The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives, 
shall  be  prescribed  In  each  State  by  the  legis- 
lature thereof,  but  the  Congress  may  at  any 
time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regulations. 
except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing  " 

What  Is  meant  by  the  term  "manner  of 
holding  elections"?  Does  It  Include  the  du- 
ties of  an  official  operating  under  State  law 
In  determining  whether  a  pennnn  is  t<>  be 
registered  as  a  voter?  I  do  not  believe  that 
such  interpretation  was  ever  Intended 

The  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the  power 
of  Congress  "to  pass  laws  for  regulating  and 
superintending  said  elections  (Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives),  and  for  se- 
curing the  purity  thereof,  and  the  rights  of 
cltlsens  to  vote  thereat  peaceably  and  with- 
out molestation  "  Ex  parte  Siebold  (100  US, 
371  (1879)).  However,  registration  proced- 
ures were  not  Involved.  The  Court  did  not 
rule  on  whether  Congress  had  the  power  to 
regulate  registration  prcjcedures  but  whether 
It  could  authorize  Federal  courts  to  appoint 
supervisors  to  oversee  an  election  of  a  Con- 
gressman 

In  fact,  the  Supreme  Court  has  not  ruled 
on  this  question.  However,  the  Issue  has 
been  presented  to  several  State  courts,  and 
the  view  la  strong  that  the  power  to  regulate 
the  time  and  manner  of  holding  elections 
does  not  Include  the  power  to  legislate  In 
respect   of   qualifications   or   registration 

In  Coffin  v  Electric  Commissioners  (91 
Michigan  188.  56  N  W   5«7) ,  It  was  held  that 

"The  authority  to  direct  the  time  and 
manner  In  which  Judicial  officers  shall  be 
elected,  and  the  other  officers  elected  or  ap- 
pointed, does  not  Involve  the  p)ower  to  deter- 
mine who  shall  constitute  the  electorate. 
The  word  'manner'  it  Is  true  Is  one  of  large 
signification,  but  It  is  clear  that  It  cannot 
exceed  the  subject  to  which  It  belongs  It 
relates  tti  the  word    elected'." 

In    addition,    the    Oregon    Supreme    Court 

held  in  Live  sly  V    Litchfield  ( 83  P    142)   that: 

"Time   and    manner   does   not  Include   the 

power  to  determine  what  shall  constitute  a 

legal  voter  " 
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The  same  principle  was  enunciated  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  In  People  v.  Eng- 
lish (139  111    622,  29  N.E    678): 

"The  word  'manner'  Ls  usually  defined  as 
meaning  way  of  performing  or  execut- 
ing •  *  •  (III  indicates  merely  that  the 
legislattire  may  provide  by  law  the  usual, 
ordinary  or  r\ecesj»ary  details  required  for  the 
holding  of  the  electiun." 

In  two  cases  where  the  State  constitution 
provided  for  q.ialiflcatljns  of  voters  yet  were 
silent  with  rep.vd  to  registration,  althouph 
speclflcally  providing  liiat  the  iegislnlure 
may  enact  laws  to  regulate  the  time  and 
manner  of  holding  elections,  the  court*  held 
thai  registration  laws  were  a  part  of  quali- 
fications. Accvjrdingly.  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  laws  enacted  by  the  legislature 
purporting  to  ln;piemenl  the  provisions 
regulating  the  holding  of  elections  by  pro- 
viding for  regl/^tration  were  unconstllullonai. 

The  cases  are  as  f.jl'iows 

As  the  Supreme  Court  of  Oregon  stated  It: 

'An  we  c^.nstrue  the  Constitution,  e.  ery 
law  which  requires  previous  registry  as  a 
prejequlslte  to  Uie  right  to  vote  Is  !p>so  facto 
Told.  The  legislature  w.^uld  have  the  power 
by  lmpll<~atlnn  had  It  not  been  expressly 
conferred  to  prescribe  the  maruier  of  regu- 
lating and  ctjnductlt^g  elections;  but  the 
right  to  vote  Itself  has  been  placed  beyond 
their  Interference  or  control  "  {White  v 
Multnomah  County.  10  P  484.  130r,  317 
(1S8C) ). 

To  the  same  efTect  Is  Vrlh  v  Kcnyirdy  (49 
Wis  555.  6  NW  246).  In  which  the  court 
stated: 

"For  the  ordeiiy  exTci.^e  of  the  right  re- 
sulting from  these  ti'i^l.^iiitlons  <far  voting 
pre«crlbed  In  the  Con-^tltullon )  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  legislature  must  prescribe 
nece'aary  rf  gul^iiioiti  as  to  the  p'.aces.  m  ide 
and  manner,  aiid  whatever  els*  may  be  re- 
quired to  li^ure  lis  full  »:id  free  exerc-ie." 
and  then  proccfded  to  hold  invalid  a  suatute 
which  required  r<*gistrfc' ion 

With  such  gulflelines.  one  is  compelled  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  duties  of  registra- 
tion are  not  Included  iii  tlie  Utrux  'rnanriia' 
of  holding  elcctloi^."  Indeed,  since  the 
funciUm  of  reglsLralion  in  &o  many  Stales 
is  closely  akin  to  Uie  quallJlraUon  of  elec- 
tors, it  would  be  IriApp.'oprlaie  to  lepislaie 
regarding  this  f'.r  the  purp'ise  of  regulating 
the  manner  of  holdli.g  elections  unless  pur- 
suant to  the  p^jwer  to  determine  tl>e  qualifi- 
cations of  electors.  In  many  State*,  espe- 
cially those  rt-qulrlng  literacy  tests,  the 
function  of  the  registration  officials  Is  quasl- 
Judlclal  In  character  and  Is  as  fundamental 
to  the  soverelt?n  power  of  the  State  to  deter- 
mine qualifications  as  Is  the  function  of  the 
leglslaltire  In  prescribing  those  qualifica- 
tions 

While  Contrress  may  have  the  jxiwer  to 
enact  laws  to  prohibit  dLscrimiuatioa  hy 
race,  color,  or  previous  coiidltions  of  servi- 
tude In  respect  of  the  State  »  adniinlsti-ation 
of  literacy  laws,  for  Congress  to  enact  laws 
to  appoint  Federal  ofSclals  to  administer 
such  literacy  laws  wou'.d  he  to  usurp  the 
sovereign  rights  of  the  State  and  to  assume 
powers  not  bestowed  upon  11  by  the  Coi;£U- 

tUtlOQ. 

For  these  rsAsons.  It  would  not  be  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  the  Coiigress  to  under- 
take legislation  In  re.'pect  of  the  regiitraijon 
of  persons  as  voters  In  congressional  elec- 
tions, no  more  so  than  would  it  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  the  Congress  to  undertake  to 
prescribe  requisite  qualifications  of  persons 
as  voters  In  congressional  elections. 

Since  secUon  4.  article  I,  does  rot  bestow 
upon  Congress  the  powers  to  author'ize  the 
appointment  of  Federal  registrars.  It  follows 
that  the  more  restrlf-live  grant  of  power  In- 
cluded In  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Coa- 
stitutlon  would  not  Include  such  authcwltf. 

For  these  reasons.  I  am  of  the  strong 
opinion  that  the  propoeals  wotild  be  un- 
constitutional. 
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I  have  endeavored  here  to  show  on  wtutt 
grounds  I  consider  the  proposals  to  be  un- 
constltational  As  In  the  case  of  any  such 
discussion.  Judgments  of  objective  and  rea- 
sonable men  dlaactree  While  I  votild  con- 
sider a  decision  uphotdlng  the  constitution- 
ality of  these  propoeals  as  destructive  of  the 
States'  power  over  suffrage  and  a  complete 
deterioration  of  .State  sovereignty  In  this 
area.  I  have  long  since  learned  that  the 
U  S  Supreme  Court  as  presently  consti- 
tuted aoes  not  share  my  deep  convictions  in 
respect  of  the  fundamental  importance  to 
our  Republic  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  the 
State  Be  this  as  It  may  I  continue  In  the 
hope  that  the  Supreme  Court  will  exercise 
the  ref-tramt  appropriate  of  It  and  rtcom- 
mended  to  It  by  several  Illustrious  groups. 
In  addition  I  will  continue  with  all  my 
energy  to  Influence  the  Congress  to  a  course 
fully  respectful  of  the  States  and  their 
sovereign  powers. 

Accordingly,  aside  from  the  constitutional 
quistions  I  would  like  to  discuss  some  of  the 
ciar.gers  to  our  svstcm  of  self-government 
implicit  In  what  li-  projxwed  here. 

Implicit  In  the  rep-^strauon  of  voters  Is 
the  judgment  as  to  ahether  the  person  oGei- 
ing  to  be  registered  is  qualified  to  vote. 
.Since  the  Constitu tii.n  a  explicit  in  reserving 
to  the  States  Uie  exc.usive  right  to  deter- 
mine voter  qualifioations.  reg.Etrati^-u  offi- 
cials must  of  necessity  administer  Stale  laws. 

It  is  unthinkable  th.^t  Federal  ofiir:als 
sliould  be  empoaered  to  administer  these 
Slate  laws  for  fruch  time  and  duration  as 
befits  the  whim  of  the  executive  or  Judicial 
branch  of  Uie  Federal  Government  While 
proponents  argue  about  discrimination,  an 
examination  of  the  proposals  now  pending 
before  this  oommittce  reveals  that  the  Fed- 
eral registrar  U  in  business — 100  percent — 
once  he  Is  appJlnted  without  regard  to 
whether  a  discrimlnaUon  prohibited  by  the 
l5th  amendmenl  has  in  fact  taken  place. 

While  some  of  the  bJls  do  require  the  ap- 
;Uicant  to  niake  a  claim  of  discrimination  as 
a  conditirn  to  filmg  the  application,  the 
Federal  registrar  makes  no  Investigation  as  to 
ilie  truth  of  the  claim.  Indeed  it  need  not 
be  fworn  to  or  verified.  This  becomes  then 
a  mere  facade  and  opens  the  law  to  Indis- 
criminate abuse.  However,  not  even  tins 
window  dressing  Is  required  in  S   2814 

The  truth  of  the  m£tter  Is  that  the  Federal 
registrar  simply  takes  over  the  buiiness  of 
registration,  the  business  of  administering 
the  laws  of  the  Stale  in  respect  to  national 
election  voting  lists. 

Those  of  us  In  the  business  of  making  laws 
know  what  can  be  done  to  laws  by  adminis- 
tration. A  law's  whole  purpose  can  be 
thwarted,  and  this  is  precisely  what  will  hap- 
pen If  the  Congress  should  transfer  the  ad- 
ministration of  voter  qualification  laws  from 
the  SUte   cnpital   to   Washington. 

The  17th  amendment  to  the  US.  Consti- 
tution prL.vldes  that  "the  electors  In  each 
State  sliai:  have  the  qualifications  requisite 
for  electors  of  the  most  nun^erous  branch  of 
the  State  legiilature."  And  under  the  pend- 
ii\g  bills  who  would  decide  whether  the  pro- 
pobed  elector  had  the  requisite  qualifications 
tis  set  by  the  State?  Not  a  State  official,  duly 
elected  or  appointed  as  State  law  prescribes, 
but  a  Federal  official,  who,  himself  may  or 
may  not  have  Uie  requisite  qualifications. 
and  who  may  or  may  not  even  be  a  clUzen 
of  the  State  or  famUiar  with  conditions  In 
the  SUte. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  there  are  a  great 
number  of  people  who  are  not  qualified  to 
vote  under  State  law  and  all  kinds  of  wiah- 
ful  thinking  and  lofty  purpose  will  not 
change  this.  The  wisdom  of  these  laws  Is 
not  a  matter  oX  legislative  concern  to  the 
Congress.  Citlxens  of  States  are  entitled 
through  their  representatives  In  State  legis- 
latures   to    determine    for    themselves    what 


these  qualifications  shall  be.  They  are  en- 
titled to  a  faithful  administration  of  those 
laws  by  State  officials  whose  term  of  office  or 
appointment  arises  from  them  and  who  are 
directly  answerable  to  them. 

If  you  have  these  emissaries  of  the  National 
Government  appointed  to  register  voters  In 
New  Jersey.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Mis- 
souri, or  any  other  State  of  the  Union,  to 
whom  will  they  answer?  What  restraints  are 
imjxased  upon  them  to  Insure  a  faithful  com- 
pliance with  the  laws  of  a  State  with  which 
they  have  no  official  connection? 

If  a  Federal  registrar,  who  may  or  may  not 
have  the  requisite  qualifications  himself,  de- 
cides to  open  the  doors,  to  Invite  all  comers, 
what   Is  the  body  politic  to  do? 

Is  It  to  sit  quietly  by  while  one  of  the  fun- 
damental p>owcrs  of  tlie  State,  secured  by  the 
provisions  of  the  United  States  Constitution 
Is  destroyed? 

If  not.  what  Is  it  to  do?  Why,  It  can  ap- 
peal of  course,  to  the  Central  Government 
m  Washington  for  some  relief.  And  It  can 
expect  llttiC  sympathy  at  the  hands  of  the 
very  authority  who  appointed  the  officer,  an 
authority  far  removed  from  the  scene  with 
little  or  no  understanding  of  the  factors 
involved 

I  say  to  you  that  this  Frankenstein  which 
is  proposed  wotild  transcend  the  purpose  for 
which  It  would  be  created.  I  urge  this  com- 
mittee to  think  long  and  carefully  upon  what 
is  proposed  I>d  n->t  be  misled  by  the  term 
■temporary  Federal  registrar."  Long  ago  I 
became  suspect  of  "temporary"  positions. 
It  has  been  my  observation  that  the  most 
permanent  thing  in  Washington  Is  some- 
thine  created  to  be   temporary. 

Already  one  witness  has  testified  before 
this  committee  "that  the  reeistrars  must 
have  adequate  staff  and  financing.  •  •  •  If 
the  thing  is  to  succeed,  tt  must  be  run  as  a 
full-Ume  operation  with  adequate  staff" 
T>ie  child,  while  net  yet  bom,  has  already 
begun    to   grow. 

Another  witness  i>efore  this  committee,  and 
to  this  extent  I  agree  with  him.  testified; 
Now,  Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  we  are  arp\iing  here  very  big  stakes  " 
These  are  Indeed.  Mr  Chairman,  very  big 
stakes  as  they  relate  to  the  sovereignty  at 
the  States,  and  the  purity  of  their  laws  be- 
came crystal  clear  when  we  examine  the  rest 
of  his  statement-  "If  In  1960  the  figures  for 
Negro  registration  (x>uld  be  raised  to  equal 
the  national  percent  of  eligible  citizens  who 
did  vote  In  1956  60  percent,  which  was  the 
national  percentage,  then  more  than  3  mil- 
lion Negroes  In  the  South  would  be  registered 
to  vote  In  the  presidential  elections  10 
months  from  now.  That  figure  is  more  than 
double  the  1.200.000  Negroes  registered  In 
the  South  in   1956  " 

Apparently.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  witness 
does  not  seem  to  be  concerned  with  the  ques- 
tion as  to  how  many  of  these  proposed 
voters  meet  the  qualifications  as  provided 
by  the  States. 

I  would  suggest  that  if  the  sole  purpose 
of  this  bin  Is  to  double  Negro  registration 
In  the  South  overnight — and  according  to 
some  testimony  before  you  that  seems  to  be 
the  Idea — there  Is  little  guarantee  of  success 
even  with  the  aid  of  these  proposals. 

Perhaps  the  committee  Is  familiar  with  a 
report  of  the  Southern  Regional  Council, 
which  by  the  way  Is  not  known  for  its  sf-e- 
gatlonists  views  which  found  that  the  Negro  ■ 
lack  of  poUtical  consciousness  remains  the 
greatest  barrier  to  voting.  It  also  pointed 
out  that  leaders  of  t>oth  races  do  net  expect 
a  great  rush  to  the  polls  until  Negroes  have 
been  able  to  raise  their  economic  and  edu- 
cational levels  (and)  their  leadership  has 
been  broadened. 

Indeed.  Mr.  Ch&lrman,  this  Is  the  crux  of 
the  matter.  We  from  the  South  who  have 
years  ot  experience  In  the  conduct  of  affairs 
between  the  races  and  who  are  sincerely 
Interested    in    restoring    harmony    in    racial 
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relations  recognize  that  education  and  eco- 
nomics are  the  keys  to  the  ultimate  solution 
of  most  of  our  racial  problems  ( Including  the 
sensitive  ones  Involving  the  races  and  the 
maximum  participation  of  all  our  people, 
both  white  and  colored,  In  the  electoral 
process ) . 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  we  o{  the  South 
are  gravely  concerned  with  the  threat  to  our 
public  educational  system  resulting  from  the 
powers  of  the  Central  Government  arrayed 
against  us — the  courts,  the  executive  and 
some  leaders  in  Congress  At  a  time  when 
the  education  of  all  our  people,  our  adults 
and  our  children,  of  all  races  has  become  so 
urgent  In  so  many  respects  :t  is  a  tragedy 
that  our  public  schix)l  system  in  many  places 
is  threatened  to  be  sacrificed  upon  an  altar 
of  social  experimentation 

In  closing.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  talk 
briefly  about  the  proposals  which  have  been 
made  by  the  Attorney  General  in  respect  of 
voting  rights  As  ycu  know,  this  p.-i;p<.3sal 
■was  made  b:f3re  a  press  conference  by  the 
Attorney  General  Just  this  week  In  f:ict.  it 
was  Just  yesterday  that  I  was  able  to  obtain 
a  draft  copy  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
Obviously,  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  study  as  carefully  as  I  intend  M  the  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation  to  determine  the 
constitutionality  of  them.  However.  I  have 
read  the  legislation  and  I  have  followed 
closely  the  comments  which  have  appeared 
regarding  It  In  the  press. 

Apparently,  the  bill  would  seek  t-)  author- 
ize the  appointment  by  tne  district  curts 
of  Federal  officials  authorized  to  r€g.st«r 
voters  whom  they  find  qualified  under  State 
law  not  only  In  respect  of  Federal  elections 
but  also  State  elections,  both  primary  and 
general,  to  supervise  and  generally  to  control 
the  holding  of  such  elections. 

In  addition.  It  would  seek  to  do  by  legisla- 
tion what  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the 
Justice  Department  has  sought  to  do  in  the 
courts  In  my  home  State  of  Alabama 

The  Justice  Department  has  suttgested  in 
the  stilt  now  pending  against  the  Stat-e  of 
Alabama,  which  Is  on  appeal  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  rule  the  States  by  decree 
and  injunction  In  respect  of  elections.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  district  court  would  have 
the  power  to  issue  an  order  to  a  soverei£;n 
State  and  upon  a  seeming  violation  of  this 
order  by  any  State  official,  that  official  would 
be  hauled  into  the  court  to  show  cause  why 
he  should  not  be  cited  for  contempt  of  an 
order  about  which  he  had  no  actual  notice 
at  all. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  power  that  the  At- 
torney General  asks  this  Congress  to  bestow 
upon  the  National  Government  As  I  see 
It.  it  would  so  subjugate  the  States  to  the 
National  Government  as  to  make  the  whole 
concept  of  State  sovereignty  meaningless. 

I  will  oppose,  Just  as  strongly  as  I  can.  the 
enactment  of  any  kind  of  legislation  such 
as  this  which  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
U.S.  district  courts  to  become  virtual  dic- 
tators. Insofar  as  voting  Is  concerned,  over 
the  area.  This  Is  so  foreign  to  my  concept 
of  constitutional  government  and  the  sover- 
eign rights  of  the  people  that  I  am  shocked 
that  it  would  be  seriously  proposed 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  should  this 
bill  become  the  pending  business  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  or  should  it  be  suggested 
that  It  become  the  pending  business,  it  will 
be  discussed  sufficiently  to  assure  that  the 
fjeople  of  America  will  understand  the  kind 
of  power  that  Is  proposed  to  be  taken  from 
them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposal  of  the  At- 
torney General  is  not  new  It  has  been 
patterned  after  a  reconstruction  bill  passed 
in  1871  and  repealed  In  1883  Our  country 
has  had  experience  with  respect  to  It. 

Hear  what  the  Committee  on  Privileges 
and    Elections.    House    of    Representatives, 


53d  Congress,  had  to  say  about  such  a  pro- 
p<jsal  when  reconunending  that  it  be  re- 
pealed 

"But  again,  the  States  for  a  hundred 
years  and  more  have  provided  election  laws, 
appointed  officers  for  their  proper  execution, 
and  provided  the  machinery  of  election. 
They  have  prescribed  duties  for  such  officers, 
and  have  imposed  penalties  for  the  failure 
to  discharge  these  duties  This  machinery 
and  'hese  ofTicprs,  wl'hout  distinction  as  to 
the  chamrter  of  the  election,  whether  it  be 
State  or  Federal,  have  the  same  duties  im- 
posed utxm  them  In  nil  essential  qualities. 
With  this  st^ite  of  things  we  find  these 
statutes  which  are  sought  to  be  repealed 
create  officers  whose  duties  It  shall  be  to 
supervise,  scrutinize,  and  watch  every  act  of 
the  officers  of  the  States.  This  of  Itself 
must  create  friction,  and  the  history  of  the 
country  since  the  enactment  of  these  laws. 
has  demonstrated  their  unwisdom  in  this 
respect  The  power  to  gu.ird,  scrutinize, 
and  in.spect  implies  the  power  to  correct  or 
prevent  that  which  is  scrvitlnlzed.  The 
power  to  supervise  Implies  the  power  to 
compel  the  doing  or  to  prevent  the  doing  of 
the  thing  which  is  the  subject  of  the  super- 
vision How  then  can  the  United  States,  by 
Its  supervisors  arjd  deputy  marshals,  8Ui>er- 
vlse  an  election  under  a  law  which  It  has 
not  enacted  or  scrutinize  the  registration  la 
condition  of  sufTrage  In  many  of  the 
States  I  when  the  right  of  sufTrage  emanates 
from  the  State  Itself  and  the  State  alone 
can  determine  it' 

"Many  of  these  statutes  al-so  Im.pose  pen- 
alties up)on  the  election  officers  of  the 
States.  In  the  conduct  of  elections,  for  a 
violation  of  the  State  laws  W.is  ever  a 
more  monstrous  propKJsltlon  written  on  the 
statute  bo<-)ks  nf  a  free  country?  The  power 
to  make  laxs  is  a  sovereign  power  It 
carries  with  It  the  power  to  punish  for  the 
violation  of  such  laws,  but  the  two  powers 
must  be  coordinate.  The  pfiwer  that  creates 
the  law  can  inflict  punishment  for  Its  viola- 
tion, but  no  power  can  Inflict  punishment 
rightfully  for  the  violation  of  a  law  which 
it  never  made  To  attempt  it.  as  has  b^en 
done  in  the  past,  has  resulted  only  in  irrita- 
tion, contention,  and  criticism  of  the  gov- 
eriKment   that   has   proposed    it. 

■'Let  every  trace  of  the  reconstruction 
measures  be  wiped  from  the  statute  bfKiks. 
Finally,  these  statutes  should  be  speedily 
repealed  because  they  mix  State  and  Federal 
authority  and  power  In  the  control  and 
regulation  nf  popular  elections,  thereby  caus- 
ing Jealousy  and  friction  between  the  two 
governments;  because  they  have  been  used 
and  will  be  used  in  the  future  as  a  part  of 
the  machinery  of  a  pfilitlcal  party  to  reward 
friends  and  destroy  enemies,  because  under 
the  practical  operations  of  them  the  personal 
rights  of  citizens  have  been  taken  from  them 
and  Justice  and  freedom  denied  them;  be- 
cause their  enactment  shuws  a  distrust  of 
the  States  and  their  inability  or  Indi.'iposl- 
tlon  to  properly  guard  the  elections  which. 
if  ever  true,  has  now  happily  passed  away, 
and.  last  but  not  least,  because  their  repeal 
will  eliminate  the  Judiciary  from  the  politi- 
cal arena  and  restore  somewhat,  we  trust, 
the  confidence  of  the  p^'ople  in  the  integrity 
and   impartiality  of  the   Federal    tribunals  " 

I  urge  every  member  of  this  committee  to 
read  this  report  in  Its  entirety  We  should 
take  heed  of  the  experience  rega.-dlng  this 
which  those  bef^ire  us  have  had 

When  considering  what  this  committee  had 
t«>  say  alxjvit  this  Reconstruction  bill  of  1871. 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  this  bill 
was  far  more  limited  In  Its  scfpe  than  the 
proposals  of  the  Attorney  General  The  Re- 
construction bill  of  1871  was  limited  to  na- 
tional elections  The  Reconstriictlon  bill  oX 
1960,  as  propKDsed  by  the  Attorney  General, 
would  be  applicable  to  all  general  and  pri- 
mary elections.  Federal.  State,  and  local.     In 


other  words,  we  are  to  have  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment running  and  controlling  the  elec- 
tions of  offices  from  the  White  House  to  the 
town  hall  How  foreign  Is  this  to  what  our 
Founding  Fathers  Intended 

We  continue  to  hope  that  the  people  of 
other  sections  of  the  country  will  realise 
that  racial  problems  wtU  not  be  solved  by 
legislative  flat,  that  proposals  lucb  as  this 
and  so-called  clvil-rlghts  legislation  serve 
but  to  aggravate  the  emotions  of  people  and 
to  feed  flreg  of  racial  dl.'cord 

We  yearn  for  the  day  that  the  American 
people  will  demand  of  their  representatives 
a  moratorium  of  legislation  aimed  at  a  great 
section  of  this  country  so  that  we  from  the 
South  may  devote  our  full  time  to  the  real 
business  at  band — providing  better  schools 
and  training  for  all  our  jseople  so  as  to  equip 
them  to  engage  in  the  competition  of  our 
great  free -enterprise  system  It  Is  In  this 
way  that  all  of  us  shall  prnflt  and  the  stand- 
ards of  living  of  all  our  people  shall  be 
increased. 

Sec  7  Section  2004  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(42  use  1971).  as  amended  by  section  131 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  (71  Stat. 
637 ) ,  Is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Add  the  following  as  subsection  (e) 
and  designate  the  present  subsection  (e) 
subsection  "(f )": 

■■(e)  In  any  proceeding  Instituted  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  in  the 
event  the  court  finds  that  under  color  of 
law  or  by  State  action  any  person  or  F>er- 
Bons  have  t>een  deprived  on  account  of  race 
or  color  of  any  right  or  privilege  secured  by 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section,  and 
that  such  deprivation  was  or  is  pursuant  to 
a  pattern  or  practice,  the  court  may  appoint 
one  or  more  jsersons  (to  be  known  as  voting 
referees)  to  receive  applications  from  any 
person  claiming  such  deprivation  as  to  the 
right  to  register  or  otherwise  to  qualify  to 
vote  at  any  election  and  to  take  evidence 
and  report  to  the  court  findings  as  to 
whether  such  applicants  or  any  of  them  (1) 
are  qualified  to  vote  at  any  election,  and 
(2)  have  been  (a»  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  register  to  vote  or  otherwise  to 
qualify  to  vote  at  any  election,  or  (b)  found 
by  State  election  officials  not  qualified  to 
register  to  vote  or  to  vote  at  any  election. 

■■Any  report  of  any  person  or  persons  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
reviewed  by  the  court  and  the  court  shall 
accept  the  findings  contained  in  such  report 
unless  clearly  erroneous  The  court  shall 
Issue  a  supplemenu»ry  decree  which  shall 
specify  which  person  or  persona  named  In 
the  report  are  quallfled  and  entitled  to  vote 
at  any  election  within  such  {>erlod  as  would 
be  applicable  if  such  person  or  persons  had 
been  registered  or  otherwise  quallfled  under 
State  law  The  Attorney  General  shall  cause 
to  be  transmitted  certified  copies  of  the 
original  decree  and  any  supplementary  de- 
cree to  the  appropriate  election  officials  of 
the  State,  and  any  such  official  who  with 
notice  of  such  original  or  supplementary 
decree  refuses  to  permit  any  person,  named 
as  qualified  to  vote  In  such  original  or  sup- 
plementary decree,  to  vote  at  any  election 
covered  thereby,  or  to  have  the  vote  of  any 
such  person  counted,  may  be  proceeded 
against  for  contempt 

■■The  court  may  authorize  such  person  or 
persons  appointed  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion to  Issue  to  each  person  named  in  the 
original  decree  or  any  supplementary  decree 
as  qualified  and  entitled  to  vote  at  an  elec- 
tion, a  certificate  Identifying  the  holder 
thereof  as  a  person  qualified  and  entitled, 
pursuant  to  the  court's  original  decree  or 
supplementary  decree,  to  vote  at  any  such 
election. 

"The  court  may  authorize  such  person  or 
persons  appointed  pursuant  t-i  this  subsec- 
tion (or  may  appoint  any  other  person  or 
persons)   (l;  to  attend  at  any  time  and  place 
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for  holding  any  election  at  which  any  per- 
son named  In  the  court's  original  decree  or 
any  supplementary  decree  Is  entitled  to  vote 
and  report  to  the  court  whether  any  such 
person  has  been  denied  the  right  to  vote. 
and  (2  I  to  attend  at  any  time  and  place  for 
counting  the  votes  cast  at  any  election  at 
which  any  person  named  In  the  court's 
original  decree  or  any  supplementary  decree 
Is  entitled  to  vote  and  report  to  the  court 
whether  any  vote  cast  by  anv  such  person 
has    not    been    properly    counted 

"Any  person  or  persona  appointed  by  the 
court  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  have 
all  the  powers  conferred  upon  a  master  by 
rule  53(0^  of  the  Federal  Rules  cf  Civil  Pro- 
cedure. The  compensation  to  be  allowed 
to  any  person  or  persons  appointed  by  the 
court  pursuant  to  this  gubi<ectlon  shall  be 
flX"^  by  the  court  and  shall  be  payable  by 
the  United  States. 

"The  court  shall  have  authority  to  take 
any  other  actions,  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection,  reasonably  appro- 
priate or  necessary  to  enforce  its  decrees  '■ 

(b)  Add  the  following  sentence  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (c) 

'■When  any  official  of  a  S'^ite  or  subdi- 
vision thereof  h:^s  resigned  or  has  been  re- 
lieved of  his  office  and  no  successor  has  as- 
sumed such  office,  any  act  or  practice  of 
such  official  constituting  a  deprivation  of 
any  right  nr  privilege  Feciirer!  by  subsection 
rai  or  (b)  hereof  shsi!  be  deemed  that  of 
the  State  and  the  pr  ceedint;  may  be  In- 
stituted or  continued  against  the  State  as 
p«rty  defendant/' 


DEATH  OF  CARDINAL  STEPINAC 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President,  the  papers 
lai-l  Thursday  carried  news  of  the  death 
of  AloysiiLs  Cardinal  Stepinac,  Catholic 
primate  of  Yugaslavia 

Cardinal  Stepinac  will  be  recognized 
by  history  as  one  of  the  truly  great 
spirits  of  our  tune  His  courage,  his 
faith,  his  unbending  spirit  made  him  an 
international  symbol  of  resistance  to 
Communist  tyranny 

It  was  not  surprising  that  Cardinal 
Stepinac — then  Archbisliop  Stepinac — 
was  singled  out  for  special  persecution 
by  the  Commimist  regmie  of  Marshal 
Tito  In  line  with  time-honored  Com- 
munist techniques,  they  arrested  him  in 
1946  on  trumped-up  charges  of  war 
crimes.  Among  other  things,  their  in- 
ternational campaign  of  character  as- 
sassination .sought  to  convey  the  mipres- 
slon  that  the  cardinal  was  respou5ible 
for  the  massacre  of  some  600.000  Serbs 
and  Jews  in  wartime  Yugo.slavia. 

More  often  than  not,  Communist 
show  trials  have  featured  "confessions" 
by  the  acru'^ed.  Even  strong  men  had 
been  broken  to  the  point  where  they 
confe!vsed  to  crimes  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  commuted  But  Archbishop 
Stepinac  the  Communists  were  not  able 
to  break  He  defied  the  court,  and 
denied    all    the    charges    against    hun. 

My  conscience  is  clear."  he  said. 

But  facts  and  protestations  of  inno- 
cence were  of  nn  concern  to  the  Com- 
munist court  Tlie  int-erests  of  the  Com- 
munist state  demanded  that  the  cardi- 
nal be  convicted  The  court,  accord- 
ingly, sentenced  him  to  16  years  in 
prison 

Impri.'.onment  only  strengthened  the 
spirit  of  this  extraordinary  man.  In 
November  1950,  after  4  years  in  prison, 
he  was  interviewed  by  Mr.  C  L,  Sulz- 
berger, of  the  New  York  Times.     This 


is  the  personal  message  he  conveyed  to 
the  world  through  Mr.  Sulzberger: 
"Whether  I  go  to  a  monastery,  or 
whether  I  remain  here,  or  whatever 
should  happen  to  me,  I  am  utterly  In- 
difTerent  ■■  By  this,  the  archbishop 
meant  that  he  would  not  deviate  from 
his  cour.se  or  compromise  his  position, 
no  matter  what  the  regime  did  to  him. 

Embarrassed  by  the  international  re- 
action t«  the  continued  imprisonment  of 
the  archbishop,  the  Yugoslav  regime  in 
1951  paroled  him  from  prison.  By  the 
order  of  the  regime,  however,  he  was 
confined  to  the  village  of  Krasic,  about 
40  miles  from  Zagreb 

In  1952  he  was  made  a  cardinal  by 
Pope  Pius  XII. 

In  July  1953.  18  months  after  his  re- 
lea.se  from  pn.son.  Cardinal  Stepinac  was 
stricken  by  a  rare  blood  di.sease.  It  was 
recommended  that  he  receive  treatment 
from  specialists  in  other  countries.  But 
the  regime  took  the  stand  that  before  he 
cotild  leave  Yuposlavia  he  would  have  to 
ask  for  sj^ecial  permission.  Cardinal 
Stepinac  felt  that  such  a  request  would 
be  tantamount  to  an  admission  of  guilt. 
"This  1  will  nevF-r  do.*"  he  .said,  "because 
I  do  not  con.sider  myself  guilty  before 
the  Communists."  Finally,  two  Ameri- 
can phN-.-^icians  were  permitt-ed  to  fly  to 
Yugoslavia  to  attend  the  prelate. 

By  his  faith  and  coui^age.  Cardinal 
Stepinac  provided  an  example  not 
merely  to  his  countrymen  but  to  the  en- 
tire free  world. 

Cardinal  Stepinac  Is  dead.  But  his 
spirit  lives  on — and  the  Communists  will 
find  this  spirit  an  even  more  formidable 
adver.sary  than  Cardinal  Stepinac  the 
man  His  body  they  could  imprison  and 
restrict.  For  the  spirit  of  man  which 
survives  his  body,  the  Communists  will 
never  be  able  to  devise  a  prison. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
morning  business  concluded'' 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  t^empore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


LEASING  OF  PORTION  OF  FORT 
CROWDER.  MO. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  t-empore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  pendmg 
business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  8315'  to  authorize  the 
Secretarv-  of  the  Army  to  lease  a  portion 
of  Fort  Crowder,  Mo.,  to  Stella  Reor- 
pa.nized  Schools  R-I,  Missouri,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment, 
on  page  1,  line  4.  after  the  word  "a",  to 
strike  out  ■five-year"  and  insert  "two- 
vear". 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, has  Uie  morning  hour  been  con- 
cluded? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Morn- 
ing business  is  concluded.  The  pending 
busmess  is  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary' inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  some  measure  was  laid  before 
the  Senate  as  the  pending  business? 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Cal- 
endar No.  924,  House  bill  8315.  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
lease  a  portion  of  Fort  Crowder.  Mo.,  is 
the  pending  business. 

Mr.  RUSSELL,  I  had  read  in  the 
Record  that  some  bill  relating  to  tobacco 
had  been  made  the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDEN"r  pro  tempore.  House 
bill  8315  was  taken  up  today  by  unani- 
mous consent, 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, has  the  morning  business  been 
concluded? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


QUESTIONS  ON  THE  NATION'S 
DEFENSE  POSTURE 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  as 
long  as  the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er Ls  on  the  floor,  if  I  am  able  to  obtain* 
permission  of  the  Senate.  I  should  like 
to  ask  some  questions;  and  therefore  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  be  allowed  to 
proceed  at  this  time  for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
desire  to  object,  but  I  am  ver>-  much  in- 
terested in  the  discussion  that  has  been 
had  here  this  morning.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Montana  going  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  alleged  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion?   

Mr  MANSFIELD.  No;  something  en- 
tirely different. 

Mr  RUSSELL.    Very  welL 
The    PRESIDENT    pro    tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to   the   request  of   the 
Senator  from  Montana?     Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
in  receipt  of  a  letter,  from  Montana, 
which  included  sin  editorial  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  a  news  story 
which  appeared  in  that  publication,  both 
of  which  implied  that  when  the  question 
of  defense  was  raised  by  Democrats,  it 
was  raised  for  the  purpose  of  politics. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  talk,  but  little  Senate  debate,  on 
our  defense  p>osture  at  the  present  time 
and  its  relation  to  next  year's  budget. 
Some  of  my  coUeaErues  have  been  ac- 
cused of  playing  politics  with  defeixse. 
Others  have  been  accused  of  seeking 
headlines,  rather  than  headway.  Col- 
lectively they  are  being  referred  to  in 
some  publications  as  the  resistance. 

In  particular,  the  majority  leader,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  John- 
son], and  the  exceedingly  able  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  have,  in 
this  resr>ect,  been  made  targets  by  the 
Republican  National  Committee. 

President  Eisenhower  has  referred  to 
generals  "who  talk  too  much"  and  as 
having  '■parochial"  views  on  defense. 

The  President  has  stated  on  at  least 
one  occasion,  and  perhaps  on  others,  that 
he  knows  more  about  defense  than  does 
almost  any  other  man  in  Government. 
Perhaps  he  is  right.  I  am  not  criticiz- 
ing President  Eisenhower,  because  I 
know  the  great  responsibilities  that  are 
his.  By  the  same  token.  I  am  not  criti- 
cizing the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Johnson], 
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the  able  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
I  Sykincton],  or  any  others,  because  I 
'  know  that  they,  too,  have  great  resDonsi- 
bilitles,  and  they  take  those  responsi- 
bilities seriously.  I  respect  all  those  in 
ofBcial  life  who  are  on  one  side  or  the 
other  on  the  question  of  defense,  and  I 
know  in  my  heart  that  all  of  them  are 
saying  what  they  are  saying  because  of 
honest  beliefs  and  because  of  their  in- 
terest in  the  security  and  the  welfare  of 
our  country. 

In  respect  to  the  question  of  defense, 
the  President  has  stated  that  he  is  not 
seeking  any  office — which  unplies.  to 
me,  that  he  Is  suggesting  that  certain 
Democrats,  such  as  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Johnson],  who  heads  the 
Space  Committee  and  i5  chairman  of  the 
Preparedness  Subcommittee,  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington  1 . 
a  former  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and 
a  man  who  has  made  a  deep  study  of 
defense,  are  playing  pohtics. 

With  this  thesis,  if  I  am  correct  in  my 
j  assumption.  I  wholly  and  completely 
'  disagree.  I  hold  with  the  late  great 
Senator  Robert  A.  Taf  t  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  oi^xMition  to  oppose;  but  I  would 
add  to  that  and  say  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  opposition  to  oppose  construc- 
tively. If  they  cannot  do  so  in  that 
manner,  then  I  think  they  would  be  bet- 
ter off  remaining  silent. 

I  have  had  doubts  about  our  defense 
posture,  as  have  many  of  my  colleagues 
who  know  more  about  the  subject  than 
I  do. 

In  an  effort  to  avoid  the  confusion 
which  new  exists  in  the  field  of  our  pre- 
paredness today  and  tomorrow,  and  with 
absolutely  no  pohtical  purpose  in  mind. 
I  should  like  to  a&k  a  series  of  questions 
which  will  be  simply  put.  and,  I  hope, 
briefly  and  simply  answered. 

I  do  this  because,  with  a  full  respect 
for  security  requirements — and  may  I 
say  what  information  I  have  or  will  dis- 
close is  from  the  pubhc  prints — I  feel 
deeply  that  a  full  and  honest  discussion 
of  the  available,  open,  and  public  facts 
is  needed. 

Now.  if  I  may  as}-  my  questions  of  my 
friend  the  distinguished  minority  leader: 
At  the  moment  is  the  United  States  the 
strongest  nation,  in  a  military  sense,  on 
earth? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
must  qualify  myself  as  no  expert  in  the 
field. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Nor  am  I. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  question  would 
connote,  of  course,  a  wide  knowledee  of 
all  the  things  we  have  as  a  part  of  our 
defensive  arsenal;  but  I  would  go  in- 
finitely further  and  say  It  would  imply 
a  knowledge,  I  think,  of  what  other  na- 
tions have  in  order  to  make  a  compari- 
son. Frankly,  I  think  that  question 
properly  has  to  be  referred  to  the  people 
I  who  are  trained  and  schooled  in  the  mil- 
itary field  and  who  have  had  long  ex- 
perience in  it. 

On  the  basis  of  what  has  been  repre- 
sented from  time  to  time,  on  the  basis  of 
!  what  General  Twining  not  so  long  ago 
I  said  to  the  committee;  namely,  that  on 
balance — and  that  means  everything  In 
the  arsenal  of  weaponry — we  probably 
are  the  strongest  country  in  that  field. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.     At  the  moment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     At  the  moment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  agree  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

My  second  question:  Can  the  minority 
leader  differentiate  between  the  words 
"capability"  and  "intent."  both  of  which 
seem  to  have  a  part  in  our  understanding 
of  our  defense  posture  vis -a- vis  the  So- 
viet Union  at  the  present  time'' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
call that  this  matter  was  thoroughly  la- 
bored before  the  investigatu.g  committee 
and  also  :n  the  press.  I  am  afraid  a  good 
deal  of  the  jar^jon  of  the  day  in  the  field 
of  weapons,  about  capability  and  intent, 
what  their  relative  va'.ues  axe,  and  their 
relative  Impact  upon  the  kind  of  prot;re.ss 
we  should  make  in  this  field,  is  a  Uttle 
over  my  head  I  suppose  that  both  of 
them  mu.st  be  taken  mu)  account. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  agree  with 
the  minority  leader  in  that  respect,  but 
as  I  understand  the  use  of  the  words, 
"capability"  refers  to  the  actual  physical 
equipment  the  enemy  or  the  potential 
enemy  has  in  relation  to  what  we  have  in 
our  arsenal;  and  "intent"  to  me  seems  to 
indicate  an  estimate,  nf)t  so  much  to  read 
the  enemy's  m;nd.  but  to  anticipate  *iiat 
he  might  do  under  certain  given  cir- 
cumstances 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Oh.  I  think  that  Is 
probably  a  fair  estimate  of  the  matter: 
but  I  do  emphasize  that  when  we  speak 
about  capability,  we  must  hai.e  m  mind, 
of  cour.se,  all  the  weapons  of  defense,  all 
the  baseii  wtuch  we  may  have  available, 
aa  our  final  deterrent  power.  In  that 
field  would  come  into  play  the  question 
of  intent,  as  to  whether  a  potential  ene- 
my IS  goinij  to  launch  a  limited  conflict 
or  an  overall  conflict.  I  suppose  that  is 
a  component  factor  which  must  be  taken 
into  account  as  to  their  relative  values. 
That,  of  course,  is  not  for  me,  as  a  lay- 
man, to  say. 

Mr    MANSFIELD      I  understand. 

On  the  basis  of  public  information, 
could  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
give  us  a  comparison  now  as  to  how  we 
stand  m  relation  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
ICBMs? 

Mr.  DIRICSEN.  'Well,  my  knowledge 
must  neces-sarily  extend  to  whatever 
testimony  I  have  heard,  t-o  whatever 
statements  have  been  made  by  our  mili- 
tary leaders,  and  such  matter  as  Is  de- 
veloped in  the  press  from  time  to  time. 
I  think  there  has  been  some  general  be- 
lief, and  it  probably  is  well  founded, 
that,  certainly  in  one  field  or  another  of 
ICBM  missiles,  probably  the  Soviet 
Union  may  have  surpassed  this  country 
To  what  extent  it  has  done  so,  frankly  I 
wo'.ild  not  know. 

I  think  at  this  moment  there  is  an- 
other matter  that  is  worthy  of  emphasis. 
I  have  wondered  .somewhat  to  what  ex- 
tent our  estimates  of  Soviet  Union 
strength  are  accurate.  I  know  tlie  tight 
security  the  Soviet  Union  has.  It  is 
probably  the  tightest  on  earth.  I  had 
some  occasion,  away  back  in  the  early 
days,  when  I  was  in  Berlin,  sometime 
in  1949.  to  visit  our  own  security  oflB- 
cers  in  Potsdam.  FYom  them  I  learned 
how  difficult  it  was  to  secure  accurate 
information  on  Soviet  Union  strength 
in  the  defense  field.    So  I  think  it  is  dif- 


ficult to  get  an  accurate  estanate  of 
Soviet  strength. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  May  I  say  there  Is 
a  great  deal  of  validity  in  what  the  nni- 
nority  leader  has  said,  because,  as  I  un- 
derstand from  the  public  prints,  there 
are  varying  estimates  by  our  various  in- 
telligence aKencies  as  to  Just  what  the 
strength  of  tlie  S«iviet  Umon  is  It  is 
my  understanding,  however,  again  from 
t.^.e  public  prints,  that  th(  re  is  at  the 
present  time  pr'bablv  a  3-to-l  lead  by 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  field  of  irBM's. 
which  lead  would  not  apply  to  the  field 
of  thelRBMs. 

If  my  information  is  correct,  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  the  Soviet  Union  will  in- 
crease Its  capacity  in  the  field  of  mis.siles. 
so  tfiat.  on  a  proportionate  basis,  while 
the  Increase  may  or  may  n'U  be  furthered, 
certainly  on  the  basis  of  quantity  that 
increase  will  be  noticeable 

Mr  Piesldent.  the  news  storj*  from  the 
■Wall  Street  Journal,  to  which  I  referred 
at  the  opening  of  my  remarks,  I  think 
should  be  read  to  the  Senate  at  this 
point.  The  headine  of  the  article  is 
"DemocraLs  F;i.ste:i  on  the  Defen.se  Is- 
.sue  as  Their  Best  Bet  for  Now." 

The  article  reads  as  follows: 

Tl.ey  aim  t)  dr>imatlz»"  thr  mliwlle  g»p  as 
risking  Uxunlnent  national  destrurtlon. 
Democrat*  delight  In  sIktjs  of  admlnUtratlon 
splits  on  defense.  They  aim  to  keop  the 
Issue  burning  House  spare  hearings  will 
continue  3  more  months  Lrfiwmrtkers  pres- 
sure every  administration  witness  on  com- 
parisons with  Russia.  They  p<ni:id  the 
theme  In  speeches,  newsletters  to  the  folks 
bRck   home 

B.it  D<'mocrats  see  Mttle  slfrn  yet  th)\t  the 
Issue  catches  on  with  the  pubUc.  There s 
deep  doubt  that  defen.se  worrlee  make  mvicti 
Impression  on  the  voters  In  a  time  of  seem- 
ing cold-war  thaw,  Eisenhuwer's  conT.dence 
la  prepajedness  commands  obvious  public 
respect  Democrats  will  quickly  switch  from 
defense  If  they   fl.id  a  better  Issue 

Lawmakers  vow  an  outcry  if  the  adminis- 
tration tries  to  silence  Strategic  A!r  Chief 
Power,  or  ease  him  out  Thev  insist  he  has 
a  right  to  disagree  publicly  with  Elsenhower 
policy,  without  reprisal 

I  also  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the 
editorial  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
referred  to  at  the  opening  of  my  re- 
marks, which  I  ask  to  have  inserted  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  KEcoRa, 
as  follows: 

[FVom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb  5.  1960] 
Thf   Hkart  or  the   Stsugols 

The  condition  confronting  the  United 
States  Ln  the  world  Is  both  philosophical  and 
practical — a  question  of  survival  of  values 
and  a  question  of  Just  plain  survival.  To 
tx>th  questions  President  Elsenhower  the 
other  day  addressed  himself 

Q\ierled  at  his  press  cnnffrenrp  ab^nit 
rapid  Russian  pro(fTes8  in  mUwll*^  and  space 
mckets  he  recalled  the  early  d.ivs  of  World 
War  II  how  we  were  almi:>st  over:»wed  by  Hit- 
ler's blltakrleg  surccsae'*  ■■\".'hy.  of  Cijurse. 
we  talked  ab<-iut  this  great  efficiency 

"This  Is  dictatorship  If  you  take  our 
country  and  make  It  an  armed  camp  and 
regiment  It.  why  for  a  while  you  can — you 
might  do  U  with  great  morale  too.  If  yoti 
woTiid  t^ft  F>e<iple  steamed  up  like  you  did 
in  wars  •  •  •  you  might  do  this  thing  •  •  • 
In  very  greater  tempo  than  we  now  are  doing 
It." 
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And — make  no  mistake  about  It^ — turning 
America  Into  a  garrison  state  Is  what  a  great 
m.uiy  people  are  really  talking  about  today 
e\en  If  they  rarely  put  It  tiial  way.  They 
would  spend  without  stint  on  all  kinds  of 
arms;  but  more  than  that,  they  would  dras- 
tically change  the  priorities  of  national  life 
and  make  the  0.)veTnment  the  governor  of 
those  priorities  so  as  to  match  the  totali- 
tarian f  ffloiency  of  the  Soviet  system 

They  are  right  if  what  Is  wanted  Is  to 
match  and  surpass  that  kind  of  efficiency, 
for  that  kind  k.'  efficiency  must  be  centrally 
regimented  aiid  reach  (lo-*.n  into  every  as- 
pect of  life — Just  as  the  Soviets,  In  the  Prcsl- 
dpnt's  words,  pick  a  potential  athlete  and 
make  It  a  national  responsibility  to  make 
him  the  best  In  the  world  If  they  cin 

The  price,  to  be  sure,  is  the  loss  of  pre- 
cisely those  human  va.ues  which  distinguish 
our  Society  from  Ojmmunist  society  (and 
which  distinguish  man  from  the  beasts  of 
the  field). 

So  the  philosopher  might  ask,  What  does 
U  profit  a  nation  to  survive  and  lose  lis  free 
S"Ul?  Th#?  pragmattst  can  retort  What  does 
It  profit  a  nation  If  It  doesn  t  survive  to  en- 
Juv  Its  freedom? 

But  those  are  not  Uie  real  questions 
First,  as  to  the  alleged  virtues  of  the  garriwjn 
state,  we  aU  know  what  happened  to  Hitler's 
Taunted  totalitarian  efficiency  when  the 
West  took  countermeasures 

Are  we  today,  then,  doing  enough  In  the 
way  of  practical  military  countermeasureis? 
To  answer  that  It  Is  iiecefsary  to  ask  what 
It  Is  wc  are  trying  tt-  do  We  are  nf)t  trying 
to  mobilize  a  military  forte  with  which  to 
conquer  the  Conxinunut  WL>r;d  iwe.  riot  the 
Communists,  are  the  true  believers  in  peace- 
ful coexistence  in  the  tenfe  of  live  and  iet 
live)  We  are  trying  to  keep  in  being  and 
eonstantly  Improve  a  military  force  so  pow- 
erful that  the  Sciviets  will  not  push  the  trut- 
ton  for  fear  "!  the  deviustatlon  U  would  bring 
ujxin  them."'t; VPS  in  retaliation 

W:.  a  .^  :,»■«  J.-,:  •  ccttr  the  enemy  Is  not 
t;.:-  t.i-.uf  .i*  w',,i'  .-  :  ■  "tied  to  launch  a  total 
atuuk  on  h:::.  Mr  E.senhower  put  It  co- 
gpntly  "Whiit  y  •.;  •i..^..\  Is  en:)Ugh  a  thing 
that  Is  adequate  A  deterrent  has  no  added 
power,  once  it  has  become  completely  ade- 
quate, for  compelling  the  respect  of  any 
potential  opp-Tiicnt  for  your  deterrciit  and, 
therefore,  to  make  him  act  prudently  " 

Obviously  the  deterrent  cannot  remain 
static;  for  continuing  adequacy  Its  technol- 
ogy must  cotistantly  improve  If  It  should 
be  Improving  nr>w  at  a  fe.^ter  rate  the  rem- 
edy Is  not  to  be  found  merely  l.n  more  money 
Noting  appropriations  of  nearly  $7  billion  a 
year  for  mlsfiles  alone,  the  President  said 
tills  "Is  (jetting  close  to  the  point  where 
money  Itself  will  not  bring  •  •  •  any 
quicker  development,"  In  any  case,  no  one 
denies  that  the  technology  of  the  deterrent 
Is  constantly  Improving 

\^'hen  vocal  politicians  and  commentators 
glibly  say  the  national  priority  should  be  on 
survival  Instead  of  tall  f^ns.  they  are  mis.s- 
Ing  the  point  that  the  free  society  Is  able  to 
provide  the  people  with  both  the  means  of 
survival  and  material  abundance.  But  they 
are  missing  the  further  point  that  free  con- 
sumer choice  Is  merely  an  expression  of 
p<illtlcal  liberty 

And  that  Is  the  point  of  the  cold  war  To 
turn  til  a  garrison  state  Is  too  high  a  price 
and,  as  a  practical  matter,  an  unnecessary 
price  It  Is  U>  give  the  Soviets  victory  with- 
out a  shot  being  fired  or  an  effort  made  to 
preserve  the  philosophical  values  which  are 
the  heart  of  the  striiggle. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President, 
this  seems  to  me  to  creat^e  a  wholly  false 
Impre.sslon.  I  point  out  that,  just  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  re- 
sponsibilities, so  has  every  Senator,  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans. 


The  purpose  of  the  questions  today  is 
to  try  to  bring  a  little  clarity  into  the 
confused  picture  which  has  been  pre- 
sented not  only  to  us.  but  to  the  Ameri- 
can public,  and.  I  am  afraid,  the  Amer- 
ican press  as  a  whole  It  is  my  hope 
that  out  of  this  discussion  can  come 
some  t>etter  understanding,  some  reason, 
and  some  clarity,  and  that  it  will  end 
any  p>olitical  intent  which  may  be  be- 
hind this  l.s.«ue.  to  the  betterment  of  the 
interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole 

I  have  asked  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  about  a  comparison  with  the 
Soviet  Union  at  the  present  time  in  the 
held  of  ll.e  ICBMs  He  has  answered 
and  I  have  stated  that  it  is  my  belief 
that  in  the  next  several  years  that  lead, 
quantitatively,  at  least,  will  increase 

M.v  npxt  que.stion  is.  How  do  we  com- 
pare now  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
field  of  the  IRBM's'' 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Before  I  answer  that 
que.«;tion.  I  think  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Montana  should  permit  me  at  least 
one  comment  with  re."=pect  to  the  politi- 
cal implications  or  the  effort  to  make  a 
political  i.ssue 

Mr,  MAN^SFIELD     Certainly, 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  wonder  whether,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  this  situation  is 
not  the  result  of  headlines  which  appear 
in  the  press  A  week  ago  Sunday  there 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Star,  in 
the  usual  editorial  section,  an  article 
under  the  title  "Debate  Over  Defense 
Gap  Primarily  a  Political  Matter  " 

That  was  the  headline  I  believe  that 
the  entire  article,  if  it  has  not  hereto- 
fore been  in-i^erted  in  the  Record,  prob- 
abiV  should   be   irtserted  in  the  Record. 

In  that  connection  I  believe  I  should 
make  one  comment  about  what  the  Pres- 
ident said  when  he  talked  about  certain 
'  puroclual  vir-ws,"  and  so  forth. 

I  cannot  conceive  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  who  has  devoted 
41  years  or  more  of  his  life  to  the  de- 
fense and  security  of  his  country,  would 
undertake  to  make  a  f>olitical  football 
out  of  the  defense  preparedne.ss  and  se- 
curity issue.  I  believe  he  is  doing  what 
he  has  always  done,  namely,  trying  to 
keep  this  issue  in  proper  per.spective 
pnd  in  proper  balance.  Political  impli- 
cations may  be  read  into  what  he  says, 
but  I,  for  one.  cannot  believe  that  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  who  was  at  one 
time  the  Grand  Captain  of  the  greatest 
military  offensive  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  would  try  to  convert  this  question 
into  a  political  Lssue. 

Will  my  fnend  indulge  me  for  one 
further  comment? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  distinpui.shed  minority  leader 
makes  a  further  comment,  let  me  say 
that  I  hope  that  the  same  graciousness 
and  the  .same  feeling  of  understanding 
he  has  extended  to  the  President  will 
be  extended  to  our  distinguished  major- 
ity leader,  the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Johnson),  to  the  able  junior  Senator 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Symington],  who 
has  also  spoken  on  this  subject  from  a 
background,  I  believe,  of  a  certain  de- 
gree of  knowledge  l>ased  upon  commit- 
tee hearings;  and  also  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee [Mr.  RussKLLl,  and  others  in  the 


Congress,  including  his  counterpart,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Ser-vices 
Committee  fMr.  "Vinson],  who  have 
made  their  feelings  knovm,  not  for  the 
purjxjse  of  achieving  political  gain,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  views 
which  they  honestly  feel. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Montana  that  I 
emphatically  endorse  that  sentiment.  I 
disagree  with  the  viewTX>int  expressed 
by  my  collaegues;  but  security  is  too  im- 
portant a  matter  to  convert  into  a  po- 
htical football 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Exactly. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  And  for  that  reason 
I  shall  not  do  so. 

I  should  add  this  postscript:  I  try  to 
keep  up  with  the  daily  reports  in  the 
press  as  best  I  can.  both  here  and  at 
home.  Only  within  the  past  3  weeks 
my  senior  colleague  from  Illinois  IMr. 
DorGL.^s]  was  making  an  address  at 
home.  The  heading  of  the  article  re- 
lating to  the  address,  which  I  believe  I 
placed  in  my  files,  was  "Defense  Missile 
Gap  •  •  •  Will  Be  an  Issue  in  the  1960 
Campaign  " 

An  "issue"  is  a  political  issue.  I  do  not 
ascribe  that  motive  to  others,  but  I  must 
say  that  my  colleague  is  defirJtely 
identified  with  the  Democrat  Party,  and 
he  has  said  to  the  people  in  Illinois  that 
the  defense  missile  gap  will  be  an  issue 
in  1960. 

I  do  not  ask  him  to  disclaim  or  to  ex- 
plain. That  is  not  a  part  of  my  busi- 
ness But  I  do  say  that  this  question 
has  been  raised  by  certain  Members  on 
the  other  .':ide.  So  it  is  not  strange 
that  this  debate  takes  on  some  political 
color  as  the  subject  is  dressed  up  in  the 
new.'^papers  from  day  to  day. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  care  to  make  a  statement 
vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union,  as  to  how 
we  compare  in  the  field  of  the  IRBM's 
at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  can  answer  that 
question  very  simply.     I  do  not  know. 

Mr  MAN.SFIELD.  Could  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Saltonstall] 
answer  that  question?  I  want  it  imder- 
stood  that  I  do  not  want  an  answer  to 
any  question  which  may  in  the  slightest 
degree  involve  security.  I  do  not  want 
to  be  told  about  it. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
in  answer  to  that  question,  I  will  say  that 
I  have  never  heard,  in  open  session  in 
the  Senate,  a  breakdown  between 
IRBM's  and  ICBM's  in  the  hands  of  the 
Soviets.  They  are  referred  to  as  missiles. 
We  assume  that  they  have  missiles  that 
would  travel  the  distance  an  IRBM  would 
travel,  namely,  1.000  or  1.200  miles,  or 
perhaF>s  missiles  such  as  they  recently 
fired  into  the  Pacific,  which  have  a 
longer  range. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  not  true  that 
figures  have  appeared  in  the  public 
prints  showing  a  comparison  between 
our  missiles  and  the  missiles  which  the 
Soviet  Union  has;  is  it  not  also  true 
that  according  to  these  statements  which 
have  appeared  in  the  public  prints  the 
Soviet  Union  has  an  IRBM  base  at 
Kapustin  Yar,  south  of  Stalingrad  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  also  has  an  ICBM 
base  at  Tyura  Tarn,  close  to  the  Aral 
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Sea.  and  that  it  was  that  ICBM  base 
from  which  the  Soviet  Union  looped  Ita 
7.900-mile  shot  Into  the  Pacific?  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  there  is  an  ICBM  base  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  do  not  Icnow  the 
name  of  the  Russian  city  which  the 
Senator  has  given.  I  do  not  know  the 
gpeciflc  city.  I  would  assume  that  if  the 
Senator  says  that  is  the  site,  that  that 
would  be  correct.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  question  that  the  missile  was  flred 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  With  respect 
to  the  IRBM  bases,  there  are  undoubt- 
edly some  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I  would 
not  wish  to  say  more  than  that  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  has  been 
brought  out  that  in  the  field  of  ICBM 
missiles  there  is  a  lead  of  sorts  held  by 
the  Soviet  Union  at  the  present  time, 
and  the  opinion  seems  to  be  that  in  the 
next  several  years  that  lead  may  be  in- 
creased quantitatively.  It  is  also  my 
imderstanding,  however,  that  in  the  field 
of  the  IRBM  we  are  in  a  better  position 
than  the  Soviet  Union  and  may  be  su- 
perior to  them,  and  will  very  likely 
continue  to  be  superior  to  them.  Is  that 
a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  In  broad  gen- 
eral language,  I  would  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Inasmuch  as  we 
are  in  the  field  of  missiles.  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  a  further  question. 

A  few  days  ago  I  read  an  article  in 
the  newspapers  to  the  effect  that  in  a 
missile  plant  in  California  there  were 
more  Atlas  missiles  in  the  plant  ready 
to  be  shipped  than  there  were  pads 
available  to  receive  them.  It  is  my  fui- 
ther  understanding  that  the  one  pad 
we  have  for  the  ICBM  missile  at  the 
present  time  is  at  Vandenberg  Air  Force 
Base  in  California.  I  should  Uke  to  ask 
the  Senator  whether  it  is  true  that  we 
do  have  ATLAS  missiles  m  certain  nun-.- 
ber  on  the  line  ready  to  be  shipped,  but 
there  are  no  pads  available  to  receive 
them. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  What  the  Sen- 
ator haa  said  with  respect  to  the  Van- 
denberg Base  in  Cahfomia  la  correct. 
Acoording  to  my  understanding.  I 
would  add  that  recently  the  Appropria- 
tions  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House — within  the  last  2  weeks  or  so — 
approved  a  reprograxning  and  the  ap- 
propriation of  certain  funds  which 
would  permit  an  acceleration  under 
which  we  would  have  more  ballistic 
bases.  I  would  not  wish  to  say  more 
than  that  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I 
am  told  that  there  are  these  ATLAS 
missiles  being  built  in  California  and 
that  they  have  operational  capacity. 
How  many  there  are,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  Uke  to 
Inquire  with  respect  to  our  position  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  flekl  of  space.  Wernher 
von  Braun,  in  my  opinion  our  foremost 
mlasile  man,  made  the  statement,  when 
liunilt  was  successfully  flred  to  the  moon, 
and  when  the  Soviet  Union  planted  its 
flag  on  the  moon,  that  if  the  Soviet 
Union  were  to  stop  its  work  right  then 
it  would  take  actually  from  3  to  5  years 
for  us  to  catch  up.    General  Medaris, 


late  Chief  of  the  Army's  Redstone  mis- 
sile base  in  Alabama,  said  practically 
the  same  thing.  Are  those  correct  state- 
ments, according  to  the  Senator's  infor- 
mation? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  believe  that  to 
be  a  correct  statement.  The  Russians 
are  ahead  of  us  today  in  power  thrust. 
The  Russians  started  ahead  of  us 
after  the  end  of  World  War  II  to  de- 
velop very  high  thrust  rocket  enKlnes. 
We  started  in  1954.  I  am  not  making 
any    political    comparison    when    I   say 

this.  

Mr.  MAN.SFIELD.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator is  not. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  We  started  up 
with  the  thrust  after  we  had  gone  into 
the  problem  of  reducing  the  size  of  the 
nuclear  warhead.  The  Russians  went 
ahead  with  the  power  thrust  first  So 
far  as  scientific  in.struments,  and  .so  forth 
are  concerned.  I  would  hope  that  we 
are  equal  with  the  Russians.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  Russians  can  put 
a  much  heavier  capsvile  into  the  atmos- 
phere than  we  can. 

Mr  MAN.==FrELD.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator aeree  that  there  is  a  military  re- 
lationship or  connection  between  Uie 
field  of  space  and  missile.*;? 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Yes. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD,  In  the  Senator's 
opinion  would  he  wish  to  say  that  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  is  our  Sunday 
punch? 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  If  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Montana,  the 
SAC  bomber  force  today  is  our  Sunday 
punch  in  the  retaliatory  field,  and  will 
be  for  some  time  to  come. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  with  an  air- 
borne alert  of  sorts. 

Mr.   SALTONSTALL.     May   I   answer 
the  Senator's  question  indirectly? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     There  is  In  the 
budget  thi.s  year  for  the  Air  Force  (90 
million  for  an  on-the-shelf  air  alert. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  the  shelf 
means  ready  to  go.  but  not  m  the  air. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  means  that 
we  are  building  up  extra  engines  and 
extra  gadgets  and  other  equipment  that 
go  into  the  planes,  and  also  that  we  are 
training  personnel.  When  the  planes 
wear  out,  we  will  be  able  to  supplant 
them  or  to  build  them  up  as  well  as 
provide  properly  trained  cre'frs.  We 
have  just  had  an  open  hearing  on  the 
Air  Force  budget,  and  provision  is  being 
made  for  a  continuation  of  sections  612 
<&'  and  (bi,  which  will  permit  the  Air 
Force  to  request  the  President  that  he 
use  the  powers  he  has  to  spend  funds 
if  he  believes  an  actual  airborne  alert  is 
necessary.  He  can  spend  that  money, 
and  then  come  back  to  Congress  and 
ask  for  more.  General  Power  who  is  the 
commander  of  the  SAC  Force,  has 
stated  that  he  would  like  to  have  in  the 
budget  $600  million  instead  of  $90  mil- 
lion in  1961  and,  for  1962  and  1963,  a 
billion  dollars  a  year  for  an  active  air 
alert. 

In  the  queationing  of  Secretary  Sharp 
and  General  White,  they  indicated  they 
wanted  a  congressional  interpretation 
of  what  an  airborne  alert  as  an  allow- 
able  expen.se   might    be.     The    Senator 


from  New  Mexico,  the  chairman  of  the 
comnuttee.  sis  well  as  I  and  Senator 
YoxTNO.  Indicated  clearly  that,  in  our 
opinion,  the  President  under  these 
powers  in  sections  612  (a)  and  'b)  could 
order  a  full  airborne  alert,  if  he  con- 
sidered it  necessary,  and  then  come  back 
and  ask  Congress  for  additional  appro- 
pnatiiins. 

Mr  MAN.«-F1ELD  Is  my  understand- 
ing comx't  that  what  General  Power 
ha.s  advocated  l.s  a  500-plane  alert  at  all 
times? 

Mr.  SALTONST.ALL  I  do  not  think 
that  that  is  quite  a  correct  interpreta- 
ti'ii  of  General  Powers  statement.  I 
do  not  Icnow  whether  it  cnUiils  security 
information  or  not,  .so  I  will  not  com- 
ment furth'^r  However,  I  believe  the 
an-swer  to  that  que.'Stion  is  that  he  be- 
lieve-s  a  certain  proportion  of  the  SAC 
bombers  should  be  kept  in  the  air  at 
all  times.  What  that  proportion  is.  I 
would  not  want  to  say  at  the  momenL 
Mr  MA.NS1-TF:IT3  If  General  Power 
wanted  a  rprtain  number  of  plane.s  to  fly 
an  alert  this  year  and  got  them,  would  It 
not  be  safe  to  assume  that,  having  the 
intere?:t  in  SAC  which  he  has.  next  year 
he  would  want  more,  and  the  following 
year  still  more? 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  I  do  not  believe 
that  assumption  is  quite  correct.  To 
provide  for  an  airborne  alert  now  is  as 
much  as  General  Power  wants  for  what 
1.^  called  the  drffnae  plan  or  preparation. 
The  planes  could  not  ao  into  the  air  at 
once,  presumably.  They  miKht  go  into 
the  air  ."^ooner  than  they  would  under  the 
Presidents  budget  reque.5t.  The  alert 
would  not.  in  any  event,  be  as  many  ai 
500  planes 

Mr  MANS  PI  FT  JD.  Is  SAC  a  deterrent 
in  the  missile  eap  as  of  now? 

Mr.      SALTONSTALL  Not      alone. 

There  is  the  SAC  Air  Force,  which  has 
the  primary  deterrent  ability.  Then 
there  are  the  aircraft  carriers,  with  the 
strategic  planes  which  they  carry.  In 
other  words,  the  aircraft  carriers  are 
capable  of  launching  strategic  attacks 
themselves.  Also,  there  are  our  IRBM 
bases  deployed  overseas. 

Then,  we  wdl  have  this  year  3  Polaris 
submarines  operational  with  mLvsiles, 
and  more  will  come  in  the  next  few 
years  fairly  fast,  up  to  15  ultimately, 
under  the  1961  budget.  The  Polaris  sub- 
marine, in  my  opinion  as  a  layman,  hav- 
ing listened  to  the  testimony  year  after 
year.  Is  one  of  our  best  new  weapons 
which  are  now  coming  along. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  would  agree  with 
the  Senator  In  the  Senator's  opinion. 
will  manned  planes  decrease  In  eflectlve- 
ness  as  the  ICBM  becomes  more  numer- 
ou.s  and  more  op>erational? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  possible  to  compare  the  two  weap- 
ons m  jusi  that  light.  I  think  the  stra- 
tegic bomber,  the  B-52.  with  lU  im- 
provements, will  be  very  effective  for 
some  time  to  come,  particularly  with  the 
H  lunddnt:  and  the  Quail  mLiwIles,  which 
are  being  pro«tuce<l  for  the  SAC  airplanes 
to  carry.  The  ICBM  will  be,  of  course, 
ultimately,  more  destructive  when  Its  ac- 
curacy IS  determined  and  when  ita  num- 
bers have  been  mcreaaed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor care  to  state  how  the  United  States 
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compares  with  the  Soviet  Union  In  the 
field  of  conventional  forces? 

Mr  SALTONSTAIi.  I  cannot  speak 
accurately  from  memory,  but  the  Soviet 
Union  recently  announced  H  is  reducing 
the  size  of  Its  army.  How  much  In  pro- 
proportion,  of  course.  Is  a  question  of  In- 
telligence, and  we  have  to  take  Mr  Khru- 
shchev's statement  for  that.  From  the 
testimony  we  have  received,  I  believe  that 
today  the  Ru.sslans,  as  to  conventional 
weapons  presumablr  op)erated  by  the 
army,  have  more  modem  equipment  than 
we  do  in  some  respects. 

La.st  year  Congress  provided  an  In- 
creased amount  of  (380  million  for  new 
procurement  In  the  Army  Not  all  of 
that  snim  was  spent:  a  disapF>ointingly 
small  amount  wsis  spent.  That  is  one  of 
the  ijsues  before  this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Yes:  I  have  that 
fipun?  here  somewhere,  and  I  may  get  to 
It  later.  But  it  Is  my  Information  that 
the  US  Army  has  14  divisions,  not  all 
of  them  combat  ready,  plus  3  Marine 
division."!,  as  compared  with  the  Soviet 
Union's  175  divisions. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  That  Is  correct 
But,  of  course,  in  considering  the  175 
divis.ons,  we  must  take  into  account  tlie 
num!»er  of  men  in  a  division. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Would  the  Senator 
say  the  US  Navy  is  stronger  than  the 
comlrined  navies  of  the  rest  of  the  entire 
worlc  in  the  field  of  naval  surface 
vessels? 

Mr  SALTONSTAIX.  UnquesUonably 
we  a:-e  superior.  The  U  S.  Navy  is  .sec- 
ond to  none 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
care  /O  state,  on  the  basis  of  public  testi- 
mon3  .  how  the  United  States  rates  vis-a- 
vis  the  Soviet  Umon  in  the  field  of 
submarines? 

Mr  SALTONSTAIi.  The  United 
States  has  quite  a  small  number  of  sub- 
marines compared  with  the  number  of 
Russian  submarines,  but  »e  believe  our 
submarines  are  superior  because  of  the 
nuclear  power  which  some  of  them  have, 
and.  at  the  present  time,  through  their 
ability  to  fire  missiles  like  the  Regulus 
from  the  surface,  and.  soon,  from  under 
water,  like  the  Polaris  I  thmk  we  can 
say,  in  open  session,  that  we  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Russians  have  any  such  equip- 
ment They  do  have  a  greater  number 
of  submarines 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to 
pursue  the  question  of  the  Polaris  fur- 
ther, but  I  shall  not.  However,  I  will 
say.  on  the  basis  of  a  speech  made  by 
Adm.  Arleigh  Burke  sometime  last  year, 
tiiat  I  believe  he  gave  sr>ecific  figures  as 
to  the  comparative  submarine  strength 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  If  my  memory  serves  me  cor- 
rectly, tlie  ratio  was  at  least  3.  and 
possioly  3  V2  or  4.  to  1  in  favor  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  In  numbers. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  I  do  not  quea- 
Uon  the  Senator's  accuracy  on  that.  I 
think  the  ratio  is  possibly  even  a  little 
high(  r.  but  that  is  only  a  numerical,  not 
a  quiJitative,  comparison. 

Mr  MANSFIEUD  The  Senator  an- 
ticipated my  next  question.  Did  the 
Bure.iu  of  the  Budget  refuse  to  release 
most  of  the  $386  million  to  provide  new 
equipment  to  modernize  our  Army?  The 
answer  is  "Yes"? 


Mr  SALTONSTALL.  May  1  qualify 
my  answer? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALI..  I  believe  of  that 
$883  million,  approximately  $207  million 
was  turned  over  to  the  Army.  The 
amount  of  $137  million  for  the  Nike-Zeus 
was  not  obligated.  Of  the  $207  million. 
$164  million  was  used  to  straighten  out 
some  bookkeeping  transactions  concern- 
ing past  appropriations.  The  balance  of 
$38  million  is  being  held  for  use  against 
the  1961  Army  procurement  program. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. Did  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  on 
two  other  occasions,  refuse  to  release 
funds  for  the  strengthening  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps,  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
tent of  Coneress? 

Mr  SALTCNSTALL.  The  strength  of 
the  Marine  Corps  was  not  Increased  from 
175,000  to  100.000.  In  the  conference 
committee.  It  was  agreed  the  Marine 
Corps  r>ersonnel  increase  was  not  a 
"shair'  but  a  "may,"  and  the  authorized 
increa.se  m  per.sonnel  weis  not  carried 
throuch.  For  the  National  Guard  it  was 
a  "shall,"  and  so  far  as  I  know  it  was 
done. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  In  relation  to  the 
Marine  Corps,  several  years  ago,  on  the 
basis  of  the  Symington  amendment.  $40 
million  was  appropriated  by  Congress, 
but  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  refused  to 
appropriate  it  for  the  purpose  which 
Congress  intended.  I  am  certain  the 
Senator  recalls  that. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber the  exact  amount,  but  the  Senator's 
statement  is  correct  In  principle. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  the  bureaucracy,  rather  than 
the  President  and  Congress,  who  are 
politically  responsible,  dictating  our  de- 
fense status? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALI..  I  would  abso- 
lutely deny  that. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  By  what  authority 
under  the  Constitution  does  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  exercise  the  power  it  has? 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  The  Bureau  of 
the  Budpet  is  the  financial  adviser  to 
the  President.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit me  to  ans^!^-er  his  question  a  little 
more  tully.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  original  budgets  are  made  up  by  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  various  services 
along  about  June  or  July.  They  reach 
UiC  Secretaries  of  the  respective  services 
in  the  early  autumn.  They  go  from 
there  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  from 
the  Secretory  of  Defense  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  and  then  to  the  Presi- 
dent. The  final  decision  is  the  Presi- 
dent's. 

The  President  has  stated  emphatically 
that  the  Nation's  security,  he  believes, 
is  covered  by  the  present  budget  appro- 
priations, and  that  they  are  adequate. 
His  is  the  final  decision. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  certain  the 
President  has  good  Intentions  and  that 
he  Is  just  as  much  Interested  as  anyone 
could  be  in  the  welfare  and  security  of 
our  country,  but  I  do  believe 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  I  believe  one 
of  the  factors  In  a  discussion  of  this  sort 
is  perhaps  a  clarifying  of  the  picture  so 


that  all  can  understand  the  situation 
better.  Admiral  Burke  said  to  a  Senate 
committee: 

In  the  next  4  or  8  years  the  danger  of 
limited  war  will  be  much  greater  than  the 
threat  of  all-out  nuclear  war. 

Does  that  statement  agree  with  the 
previous  statements  made  by  Generals 
Ridgway.  Taylor,  and  Lemnitzer? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  cannot  quote 
those  gentlemen  accurately;  I  believe 
they  have  all  said  approximately  the 
same  thing. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Soviet 
Union  have  a  better  knowledge  of  our 
defense  posture  than  we  have  of  theirs? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  My  answer  to 
that  question  is  "Yes. '  and  it  is  based 
ujKjn  my  own  personal  judgment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Have  our  military 
leaders  publicly  used  "numbers"  to  indi- 
cate differences  between  the  armed  forces 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  think  they 
have  with  relation  to  the  Army  and  with 
relation  to  submarines:  but  never  has 
Admiral  Burke,  so  far  as  I  have  heard 
him  testify,  stated  that  our  submarine 
capacity  is  inadequate  for  our  purposes 
as  compared  with  the  Russian  capabili- 
ties for  their  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  our  concern 
with  the  inadequacies — and  I  use  that 
term  advisedly — in  our  defense  now  or 
2  or  3  years  from  now? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  critics  of 
the  present  budget  and  the  present  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President  are  not 
referring  to  the  situation  this  year. 
Every  chief  of  staff,  every  expert  in  uni- 
form, and  every  civiUan  expert  in  the 
Department  or  in  the  Pentagon  has 
stated  that,  today,  our  defenses  are  ade- 
quate to  prevent  any  country  from  daring 
to  attack  us,  because  of  our  ability  to 
retaliate. 

The  problem  comes  in  regard  to  the 
lead  times  for  1961,  1962,  and  1963.  as  to 
which  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  encouraged 
by  what  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  said.  It  raises  the  question,  Why 
f  hould  not  the  Soviet  Union  know  about 
it,  so  as  to  prevent  any  miscalculation  on 
their  part,  if  we  have  the  degree  of 
strength  which  the  Senator  has  stated 
we  have,  and  as  to  which  I  agree. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Of  course  every- 
thing said  here  is  stated  in  public;  and 
I  think  it  can  likewise  be  stated  in  pub- 
lic that  there  is  no  present  evidence  of  a 
Soviet  all-out  attack  on  the  United 
States;  in  other  words,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  any  preparation  for  an  all-out 
attack. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  the  raising  of 
responsible  questions  by  those  who  are 
doubtful  about  our  defense  now  and  in 
the  future  to  be  considered  destructive? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  do  not  think 
it  can  be  considered  destructive  if  the 
Senator  from  Montana  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  who  have  respon- 
sibility in  connection  with  the  overall 
problem,  look  at  it  as  an  overall  problem. 

I  stated  to  General  Power,  I  believe,  in 
open  session,  and  certainly  in  private 
conversation,  that  in  his  position,  he  haa 
to  look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of 
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the  worst  situation  which  would  confront 
him  as  the  leader  of  the  SAC.  I  told  him 
privately  and.  I  think,  publicly,  that  I  had 
no  criticism  of  his  making  the  state- 
ments, provided  that  he  made  it  clear 
that  he  was  speaking  as  head  of  the  SAC 
not  as  one  who  had  the  overall  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor consider  it  disloyal  for  us  to  question 
our  defense  status,  in  connection  with 
carrying  out  our  duties? 

Mr.      SALTONSTALL.     No,      because 

that  is  our  duty  under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.    MANSPIEUD.     What    is    wrong 

with   responsible    public    comment   and 

discussion? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  believe  public 
comment  and  discussion — provided  they 
are  based  on  accurate  information,  not 
on  hearsay — are  helpful.  I  think  the 
great  difQculty  is  that  the  average  per- 
son is  misled  by,  we  shall  say,  general  in- 
formation from  commentators  and  peo- 
ple who  perhaps  are  attempting  to  make 
a  point  in  a  slightly  exaggerated  way 
and  are  not  basing  their  statements  on 
facts. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then  the  Senator 
does  not  believe  that  people  should  be 
stigmatized  because  they  honestly  differ 
with  the  administration's  defense  thesis? 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  is  my  opin- 
ion— and  I  know  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana agrees  with  me — that  in  this  body, 
in  which  we  sit  as  responsible  legislators. 
we  should  not  engage  in  personalities, 
but  should  respect  the  opinion  of  any 
Member  who  speaks,  even  though  we 
may  disagree  100  percent  with  what  he 
says. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  I  never  entirely 
disagree  with  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President,  may  I 
interpose  at  this  point? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Certainly. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Of  course,  it  is  a  two- 
way  street — stigmatizing  those  who  may 
criticize  the  views  of  the  administration, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  political  castiga- 
tion  of  the  administration  and  those  who 
are  active  in  the  military  field — which 
also  takes  place. 

On  February  4.  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr  Symington] 
made  an  address  in  New  York  It  was 
recorded  in  the  Washington  Post  on  Feb- 
ruary 5  The  article  bears  a  February  4 
dateline,  and  has  a  rather  interesting 
headhne.  "Old  Guard  Rules  GOP  " 

Then  the  Senator  from  Mi.ssouri  is 
quoted  as  having  said  of  these  Republi- 
cans: 

They  su"e  more  Interested  In  hU-her  In- 
te'est  rates  than  In  higher  education  They 
would  rather  take  pot  shots  at  labor  than 
space  shots  at  the  moon  They  place  arreater 
emphasis  on  public  relations  than  on  human 
relations. 

And  then  ■ 

He  charged  that  the  Old  Guard  Republi- 
cans of  the  administration  were  willing  to 
give  a  false  view  of  the  Nation's  military 
power  by  ■juggling  the  intelligence  bo<-)its  to 
balance  the  budget  books."  He  did  not 
elaborate. 

When  we  talk  about  the  political  as- 
pects of  this  issue,  obviously  that  matter 
is  a  two-way  street. 


I  have  before  me  five  or  six  different 
references  which  we  have  been  keeping. 
which  indicate  that  this  matter  was  tak- 
ing on  a  political  cast. 

I  think  I  could  mention  other  names,  as 
well,  perhaps  But  because  good  taste 
would  not  permit  me  to  do  so,  I  shall  not 
do  It. 

But  I  think  this  is  somewhat  in  line 
with  the  observations  I  made  earlier. 

So  we  are  not  undertaking  to  project 
a  political  issue:  but  it  has  been  pro- 
jected, and  obviously  there  must  be  an 
appropriate  response. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  let  me  .say  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  series  of  questions  i.s  to  try — 
I  repeat — to  clarify  the  atmo.sphere  and. 
if  possible,  to  remove  any  politics  from 
the  question  of  defense,  becau.se  I  per- 
sonally think  that  .subject  is  too  vital  to 
become  a  pohtical  football. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  minority  leader 
thi.-  question  Does  he  think  there  have 
been  any  leaks  of  defen.se  information  to 
Members  of  Congress  or  to  the  press? 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
that  question  is  not  quite  accurately 
stated,  is  if  Will  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana state  It  again?  He  said  '  to  Mem- 
k)ers  of  Conj^ress  or  to  the  pre.s^s  " 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Ye.s.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  think  there  have  been 
leaks  of  vital  defense  information  to 
Members  of  Congress  or  to  the  press? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  In  response  to 
the  que.stion  about  "to  Members  of  Con- 
gress." let  me  say  that  if  I  had  any  such 
information  I  would  not  consider  it  im- 
proper in  private'  conversation  to  tell  the 
Senator  from  Montana  what  I  knew 

I  do  think  that  .some  statements,  either 
indirectly  or  directly  unfortunately  have 
been  made  outside  and  have  come  back 
in  the  press  in  the  form  of  statements — 
and  I  will  not  .say  whovse  they  are — which 
are  inaccurate  and  give  inaccurate  im- 
pre.ssions,  to  judge  from  certain  testi- 
mony which  I  have  heard. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  may  I 
amplify  the  an.swer  a  little'' 
Mr  MANSFIELD  Certainly 
Mr  DIRKSEN.  Last  week  I  inserted 
in  the  Record  an  article,  written  by 
Joseph  Alsop.  in  respect  to  this  matter. 
In  the  first  paragraph  of  the  article  as 
I  now  construct  it,  he  said,  "We  can  now 
.say  on  'undoubted'  authority  what  Allen 
Dulles  .said  to  the  committee." 

Mr  Dulles  is  the  head  of  our  Central 
Intellii^ence  Agency.  My  understanding  is 
that  he  appeared  there  in  clo.sed  .se.ssion 
It  is  al.so  my  understanding  that  a  closed 
.session  is  an  executive  .session,  and  that 
the  information  there  disclosed  is  not  to 
be  revealed. 

So  I  ask  this  simple  question  How 
could  Mr  Alsop — not  being  a  membe.-  nf 
the  committee  not  being  a  member  of 
the  committee  staff,  and  not  beinn  a 
member  of  the  CIA  staff — say  that  he  ha,s 
information  on  "undoubted"  authority, 
as  to  what  Mr  Ehilles  .said''  That  rai.ses 
a  rather  interesting  question  I  rai.sed 
the  question  at  the  time,  because  I  at'ree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  that  security  is  too  vital  and  too 
Imnortant  to  the  country  for  anyone  to 
triH?  with  it  or  with  any  of  its  implica- 


tions, or  to  undertake  to  make  a  "scoop  ' 
of  some  kind,  ju.st  to  be    out  in  front  ' 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Let  me  add  that 
I  was  extremely  disturbed  by  that  state- 
ment, because  I  knew  of  the  reaction 
which  was  cau.sed  in  our  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  and  its  efforts  not  only  for 
us,  but  also  for  international  intelligence 
efforts  on  the  part  of  friendly  countries. 
Mr  MANSPIELD  As  I  understand 
the  matter,  military  leaders  have  to  agree 
with  the  President  when  a  final  decision 
is  reached  on  the  budget  I  think  that  is 
correct:  that  is  their  job,  for  they  serve 
under  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

Mr  SALTONSTAU,  General  While. 
Admiral  Buike.  and  General  I/emnitzer 
have  said  in  open  session  and  in  closed 
.session  that  allhouKh  each  asked  for 
more,  each  of  them  supported  the  Presi- 
dent's budget 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  they  disagree 
with  the  President,  what  should  their 
position  be  when  they  appear  before  a 
congressional  committee'' 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  think  they 
should  stand  by  the  budget  requests  If 
they  are  asked  questions,  I  would  expect 
the  answer  to  any  question  asked  by  a 
member  of  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  to  be  given  honestly, 

Mr  DIRKSEH^J  May  I  make  a  com- 
ment ' 

Mr  MAN.'^FIELD  Certainly 
Mr  DIRKSEN  After  all,  the  pur.<niit 
of  the  security  of  the  country  is  a  team 
effort  and  all  of  the  services — the  Army, 
the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  the  Air 
Force,  and  those  who  guide  the  policies 
nf  the  various  services — are  on  the  team 
When  they  Ket  around  the  table  with 
their  Commander  in  Chief  and  the  whole 
.subject  is  thrashed  out.  then,  of  course, 
there  is  a  Joint  res{X)nsibility  to  play  with 
the  team  I  have  no  doubt  that  always 
and  always,  individuals  running  certain 
functions  and  certain  agencies  in  Gov- 
ernment will  a-sk  for  a  good  deal  more 
than  they  get  That  is  nothing  unusual 
about  the  Defense  Department  I  think 
that  has  t>een  a  rather  common  practice 
In  Government  I  say  that  from  18 
years  of  experience  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  the  Hou.se  and  the 
Senate  When  a  witne.ss  has  been  asked. 
"The  wraps  are  ofT  No  matter  what  the 
Budget  Bureau  said  to  you.  how  much  did 
you  a.sk  for?  ".  uniformly  they  have  all 
a.sked  for  more  However,  when  all  the 
heads  got  together  and  fashioned  the 
estimate  the  figure  which  appeared  In 
the  budget  was  it  I  regard  this  as  a 
team  effort  and  the  figure  should  b^ 
rev'arded  In  that  way,  in  the  budget  that 
Is  finally  contrived 

Mr  .<^ALTONSl  ALI.  I  must  add  that, 
:n  rr.v  experience,  over  the  years,  on 
dt•f.>n.^^•  appropriations  Congress  in  the 
end  hit-s  appropriated  approximately 
what  the  President  has  asked  for  Some- 
times It  has  been  a  little  less,  and 
.sometimes  it  has  been  a  little  more, 
percentagewise  But  Congress  ha.^  gen- 
erally appropriated  about  what  the 
President  has  a.sked  for 

Mr  MANSPTFXD  In  the  field  of  mis- 
siles, I  do  not  think  it  is  a  matter  of 
money  The  all  too  easy  solution  to  all 
too  many  of  oiir  people  for  every  prob- 
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lem  1*  to  appropriate  more  money. 
E)oe8  t^ie  Senator  not  think  it  would  be 
much  l»etter  to  consider  the  elimination, 
as  much  as  possible,  of  both  rivalry  and 
competition  among  the  services  and  a 
con-soUdation  of  manpower  and  money 
into  a  single  agency?  Has  the  admln- 
i&traticn  given  any  thought  to  a  Man- 
hatun-type  project  in  this  field,  on  that 
basis? 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  I  cannot  answer 
the  las:  question  specifically.  I  had  not 
heard  that  U  had  been  raised.  I  can 
ftivswer  the  first  question  the  Senator 
has  fc&l.ed.  I  agree  that  It  is  not  more 
money  that  is  needed,  but  an  effort  to 
make  that  money  be  .spent  more  eflBcient- 
iy  and  effectively 

In  several  se&sions  recently  the  Con- 
gress hAB  amended  the  Armed  Services 
Unification  Act  to  give  greater  power  to 
the  Sec;-etAr>-  of  I>efense  and  also  to  ef- 
fect greater  confifiUdation  of  certam  of 
the  services  I  am  not  ready,  as  one 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, to  have  one  Chief  of  Ftaff  or  one 
service.  I  do  not  thmk  we  can  go  ahead 
that  fast  at  this  time,  and  maybe  never, 
but  I  think  there  has  been  greater  ef- 
ficiency. I  think  one  of  the  finest  steps 
was  taken  recently  by  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Gates  when  he  said  he  wanted  to 
know  at  once  when  there  was  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff  so  he  could  settle  the  matter  with- 
out having  them  dig  in  behind  trenches 
and  getting  it  before  the  pubbc. 

Mr.  MANSPTELD  I  commend  him 
for  U     It  was  long  overdue. 

Is  It  not  true  that  Admiral  Rickover 
said  that  if  we  could  get  rid  of  20  or  30 
percent  of  the  overhead  brass  in  the 
Pentagon,  we  could  use  the  money  to 
build  more  Polaris  submarines  and  build 
them  more  efficiently? 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  I  think  Admiral 
Rickover  may  have  said  that.  I  want  to 
point  out — and  I  know  the  Admiral  In 
a  very  friendlj'  way  and  also  in  a  busi- 
ness way  In  connection  with  the  commit- 
tees— that  there  are  not  many  Admiral 
Rlckovers.  When  I  asked  him  the  ques- 
tion If  he  had  any  aides  for  publicity, 
he  .said.  "No."  I  a-sked  him  if  he  had  any 
aides  In  his  office  He  said.  **No  "  He 
answers  Uie  telephone  himself,  after  a 
girl  answers.  TTiere  are  not  many  Ad- 
miral Rlckovers. 

In  the  Navy.  Admiral  Rabom  has  done 
very  well  In  developing  the  Polaris  sub- 
marines. I  believe  we  are  ahead  of 
schedule  today 

The  Senator  and  I  know  there  Is  a 
certain  amount  of  wastage  in  the  Penta- 
gon or  In  any  big  service  But  Admiral 
Rickover  is  an  Individualist. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  am  only  sorry  we 
do  not  have  more  Admiral  Rlckovers.  I 
would  look  forward  with  great  anticipa- 
tion If  Admiral  Rickover  would  become 
Secretary  of  Defetiae  and  have  control 
over  the  Pentagon  and  all  that  entails. 
I  am  quite  sure  there  would  be  some 
mteresttog  Innovatvons. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  May  I  point  out 
that  to  make  Admiral  Rickover  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  would  require  an  act 
of  CoagresB. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.    Of  course. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Presideoi.  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  if  he  were  still  In  uni- 
form, that  would  mean  turning  contrcd 
of  our  Defense  EstabUahmeat  from  the 

civil  to  the  military. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  agree,  but  I  recaU 
when  General  Marshall  was  made  Sec- 
retary of  Defen.se.  He  had  to  unclothe 
himself  aiKl  put  on  a  civilian  suit.  I  be- 
heve  the  Senate  unanimously  agreed  to 
the  confirmation  of  his  nomination.  I 
think  it  was  a  good  step. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  He  had  been 
Secretary'  of  State  before  he  became  Sec- 
retary of  Defense 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  but  before 
that  he  had  to  don  civilian  clothes. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  think  the  kind  of 
remark  that  was  ascribed  to  Admiral 
Rickover.  if  it  was  said  by  him,  that  we 
ought  to  dump  some  of  the  brass  in  the 
Pentagon  and  use  some  of  the  money 
on  missiles,  was  in  bad  taste.  Frankly, 
I  would  not  say  that  about  a  brother 
officer  I  might  think  it  I  might  go  to 
the  Commander  in  Chief  and  file  a  pro- 
test I  might  relay  it  to  Members  of  the 
Congress.  But  I  do  not  think  that  I 
would  brag  about  the  fact  that  we  ought 
to  dump  those  officers,  because  he  might 
Ix-  one  who  would  be  dumped.  There  are 
some  who  do  not  hold  Admiral  Rickover 
in  the  high  esteem  that  he  does. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  That  is  true:  but. 
as  I  recall,  he  wa^  almost  "dumped  '  once 
and  had  a  difflcuJt  time  being  promoted 
from  captain  to  rear  admiral.  I  believe 
the  country  has  benefited  because  of  the 
many  contributions  this  outstanding 
man  ha-s  made 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  ixsinf 

Mr   MANSFIELD     Yes. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Rickover  was 
made  an  admiral  in  the  83d  Congress, 
when  the  Republicans  were  in  the  major- 
ity 

Mr  MANSFIELD  And  I  give  the  Re- 
publicans credit  for  that.  as.  almost  al- 
ways, they  show  good  judgment. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  basic  question 
before  us  Is  not  so  much  the  question  of 
additional  funds,  but  the  use  of  present 
funds  more  efTectively? 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  I  would  not  ad- 
mit the  present  funds  were  being  used 
so  ineffectively  that  more  funds  for  cer- 
tain purposes  could  not  be  used.  I  would 
say  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  all  the  Secretaries  of  the 
services,  including  men  In  uniform,  and 
the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  want  to  use  their 
appropriations  as  economically  and  as 
efficiently  as  they  know  how.  Of  course. 
in  a  $41  billion  expenditure,  there  is 
bound  to  be  some  waste  and  Ineflnclency. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  want  to  thank 
the  distiriRuiBhed  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  ( Mr.  EXirksen  ] ,  and 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  SaltonstalxI  for 
their  very  frank  answers.  I  hope  that 
collectively,  oei  a  nonpartisan  l>asis,  we 
have  made  soooe  contribution,  small 
though  It  may  be,  to  a  better  imder- 
standing  of  the  defense  picture.  There 
are  honest  differences  of  opinion,  both 
within   the   administration   and   within 


the  Congress  itself,  and  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  that 
views  in  this  field  have  been  expressed 
by  Representative  Carl  "Vinson,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee; by  Representative  Clarence 
Cannon,  chairman  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee;  by  Speaker  Ray- 
btjrn;  by  Senator  Goldwatoi.  on  the 
B-70;  by  Senator  Cotton.  aix)ut  the 
need  for  more  Polaris  missiles;  by  Ad- 
miral Burke  on  the  Polaris  submarine; 
General  Lemnitzer:  General  Ridgway: 
General  Taylor;  as  well  as  Marine  Gen- 
erals Pate  and  Shoup  on  convenlional 
forces,  and  Generals  White  and  Power 
on  the  B-70's  and  airborne  alerts. 

The  most  recent  indication  which 
came  to  my  attention  was  in  yesterday 
morning's  paper,  when  Dr.  George 
Kistuikowsky,  who  is  the  President's 
scientific  and  technical  adviser,  said  in  a 
speech  in  New  York,  I  believe,  that  In  the 
science  technology  race  with  the  Soviet 
Union  today,  which  takes  in  defense,  as 
my  colleagues  can  well  understand,  in- 
vohes  our  national  prestige  and,  tomor- 
row perhaps,  our  very  survivaL 

With  this  thought  in  mind  I  wrote 
the.se  questions  down  at  home  over  the 
weekend.  I  went  to  the  public  prints. 
I  have  divulged  no  information  of  vital 
security  to  our  country,  nor  have  I  asked 
for  any.  My  one  ptirpose  today  was  to 
try  to  get  the  defense  picture  in  perspec- 
tive and  to  keep  it,  if  at  all  possible,  from 
becoming  involved  in  the  field  of  politics. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL  and  Mr.  GORE 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  While  the  in- 
fonnation  has  been  printed  in  the 
Record  before,  at  seme  time  in  the  past, 
I  believe,  I  should  like  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
figures  given  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense on  the  obligational  program  for 
missile  systems,  fiscal  years  1946  to  1960. 
This  information  was  gathered  by  Rep- 
resentative Leslie  C.  Aremos.  of  Illinois. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  the 
information  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
place  where  the  Senator  from  Montana 
thinks  it  would  be  most  appropriate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  not  object.  The  information  has 
already  been  printed  in  the  Record.  I 
should  like  to  see  it  printed  again. 

I  would  hop>e  that  we  would  not  go 
back  to  the  1940's  to  explain  the  missile 
situation  of  today,  because  if  we  do  that 
then  we  are  playing  ixtlitics.  What  we 
ought  to  do  is  face  up  to  today  and  plan 
for  tomorrow,  forgetting  the  past,  be- 
cause we  cannot  recsdl  it  and  we  can- 
not do  anything  about  it. 

In  this  field,  as  in  the  field  of  foreign 
IX)licy,  we  are  all  involved,  whether  we 
are  Democrats  or  Republicans.  If  any- 
thing happens  to  us  nobody  is  going  to 
ask  us  our  pohtical  designation. 

Mr    GORE.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
was  my  request  acted  upon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Btrb 
of  West  Virginia  In  the  chair) .  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
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from  Massachusetts?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  recom- 
mendation is  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  have  the  information  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  point  he  believes 
would  be  most  fitting 

The  information  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record  is  as  follows : 

Depart rnent  of  Defense  obl'.gationai  progra^n 

for    missxle   •systems,  fiscal  years   1346-60 

f.Nf  illions  of  dollars) 
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0,634 

'  Eielii'l»-s  $2  3  million  proJ!ranie<l  in  fiscal  years  l946-<y 

lor  thp  \ir  K'inv  \f  X-774  tiallijitic  missile  re<!e»u-rh  pr'> 
gr.iin  wh.ih  wx--  j  pret-ursor  lo  the  Athis  ICBM. 

N<»TF,.'<    -  Estiiiiiiti~i   ire  subject  to  aiuior  rtvision  due 

to  pr-ismm   I'li'i^titifur.s. 

Mr.  GORE  rose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  further? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  without 
any  reference  to  partisanship  whatever. 
please  permit  me  to  observe  that 
I  know  of  no  question  which  more  vitally 
afTects  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  free  world  than  our  falling 
behind  the  Russians  in  mi.ssile.'^  rocketry, 
military  px)wer.  technology,  education. 
and  real  economic  growth  Because  it 
does  so  vitally  affect  the  Security  of  their 
country  and  freedom  itself,  this  que'^tion 
Is  and  will  be  close  to  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people  Candidates  for  Presi- 
dent would  surely  wi,-h  to  di.'jcuss  a  mat- 
ter of  such  great  importance  to  our 
country  and  to  the  free  world 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  will  say.  Mr 
President.  I  hope  that  together  we  will 
try  to  make  up  any  deficiencies  which 
may  exist,  so  that  together  we  can  .go 
forward  in  the  difficult  era  m  which  we 
live. 

Mr.  WILEY  subsequently  said  Mr. 
President.  I  was  sorry  I  did  not  get  to  the 
Chamber  in  time  to  listen  to  all  the  ques- 
tions and  answers,  but  those  I  did  hear 
indicated  clearly  to  me  there  wa.s  one 
feature  of  our  defense  which  was  not 
brought  out. 

I  think  it  is  clearly  understood  by  all 
the  military  men  who  testified  in  open 
session  and  in  closed  session  that  there 
are  two  deterrents  to  war. 

First,  there  is  the  deterrent  called  the 
military.  In  respect  to  the  missiles,  the 
ICBM's.  as  has  been  stated,  there  is  no 
question  that  we  lag  The  reason  for  the 
laq  is  that  we  did  not  get  started  in  time, 
'i.hat  was  no  fault  of  the  present  admin- 


istration. I  am  not  going  to  go  into  that 
phase  of  the  matter,  but  I  am  simply 
saying  that  every  military  man— every 
one,  I  repeat — said  there  were  other  de- 
terrents besides  the  military.  They  were 
que.'^tioned  a.^  to  what  they  meant,  and  I 
think  I  can  clearly  indicate  what  they 
said. 

First,  there  are  200  million  Russians 
common  people,  who  do  not  want  war 
any  more  than  we  do  It  was  clearly  in- 
dicated the  other  day  by  an  article 
written  by  Roscoe  Drummond  that  when 
Khru.':hchev  came  into  power  after  .Sta- 
lin's death,  the  reason  Stalin  wa-s  given 
such  an  awful  run,  wa.s  that  at  that  time 
the  Russian  people  were  ready  to  revolt. 
Second,  the.se  200  million  Russians, 
are  not  satisfied  with  their  lot 

Third,  there  are  the  captive  nations. 
Khrushchev  knows  that  the  captive  na- 
tions, Poland,  Czechoslovakia.  Bulgaria. 
Rumania,  and  the  Baltic  States,  are  not 
slaves.  They  are  living  under  conditions 
under  which,  if  war  should  come,  revolt 
would  follow 

Fourth.  Khrushchev  knows  that  If  war 
should  come,  he  would  get  a.s  much  as 
could  be  handed  to  us  at  the  present 
time.  That  is  t>ecau.se  of  the  strategic 
bombers  we  have. 

Fifth,  we  cannot  discount  the  moral 
an:;'.».ar  force 

There  are  other  deterrenUs  included 
in  the  military  deterrents,  which  were 
not  brouuht  out.  We  have  allies;  and 
if  we  add  the  strength  of  our  allies  to 
our  own  strength,  we  have  a  tremendous 
deterrent  force,  navy,  air,  and  land  We 
have  mi.ssile  ba.ses  in  Turkev.  in  Greece. 
in  northern  Italy,  and  in  Britain.  We 
also  have  other  defenses  that  we  can- 
no*:  d:scu,s.s  at  this  time 

Among  such  defen.ses  we  have  certain 
missiles — not  the  ICBM  — which  can 
travel  up  to  1,500  miles.  They  represent 
a  part  of  the  military  deterrent 

The  rea.son  I  make  this  point  at  this 
time  i.s  that  the  tendency  i.>  to  think 
that  bv  a  crash  program,  we  could 
spend  ourselves  into  a  position,  relative 
to  the  ICBMs.  in  which  we  could  catch 
up  all  at  once  with  the  Kremlin  Time 
I.s  an  important  element. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  according  to  the 
record,  which  is  open  with  our  strategic 
t)ombers.  with  our  fleet,  on  which  we 
could  put  the  Polaris,  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  offf^r  an  adequate  deterrent, 
militarily  and  otherwise,  whicii  I  think 
should  satisfy  the  American  people  that 
war  is  not  around  the  corner:  in  other 
words,  that  Khru.shchev  Is  not  ready. 
willing,  and  able  to  let  the  "balloon" 
go    up 

There  is  a  further  deterrent,  which 
is  not  military.  There  are  6.50  million 
Chinese  There  will  soon  be  1  billion. 
Recent  records  indicate  that  Mao  Tse 
Tung  does  not  like  Uj  have  Khrushchev 
visiting  India.  Khrushchev  knows  that 
there  is  nowhere  else  for  the  Chine.se  to 
go  except  north.  The  pressure  of  popu- 
lation is  such  that  it  also  operates  a.s  a 
deterrent. 

We  might  go  on  and  enumerate  other 
deterrents.  It  was  stated  by  one  of  the 
military  leaders,  as  I  remember,  that  the 
nonmilitary     deterrent    is    far    greater 


than    the   military    deterrent — not    that 
we  do  not  have  a  military  deterrent 

The  reason  I  bring  up  these  ;)oints  is 
that  when  I  entered  the  Chamber  I 
heard  certain  que.stiun.s  and  an.swers  I 
trust  that  the  American  !>t'<n>le  will  get 
all  the  facts — not  merely  the  military 
facts,  but  the  facts  of  life,  which  are  .so 
important  We  know  that  If  we  were 
to  get  into  an  all-out  war.  it  would  mean 
the  destruction  of  both  nations  We 
now  also  know  that  France  has  the 
atomic  bomb,  and  .says  that  it  will  have 
missiles  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
will  add  to  the  deU'rrent  strength  or  not 
However,  there  are  NATO,  SEATO,  and 
other  groups  of  nations  to  which  we  be- 
long, which  are  all  a  part  of  the  deter- 
rent in  this  world  picture. 

We  must  realize  that  the  Ru.vsian  peo- 
ple are  feeling  the  ferment  of  wanting 
to  have  more  to  do  and  more  to  say 
about  their  own  government  We  real- 
ize that  that  is  an  added  deterrent  to 
keep  Khrushchev  from  letting  the  bal- 
loon go  up. 

It  Ls  up  to  us  to  see  that  adequate 
deterrents,  military  and  others  are  kept 
sound.  Also  we  must  .see  t^  it  that  our 
economy  is  kept  healthy 

But  overall  we  have  to  kee;i  nur  heads 
said  not  let  fear  and  doubt  take  over. 


ORDER  TO  DISPLACE  UNFTNI.'^HED 
BUSINESS  IF  NOT  DISPOSED  OF  BY 
1   O  CLOCK 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
consider  S  2845  the  tobacco  bill;  and  I 
a.sk  unanunous  consent  that  at  1  o'clock, 
when  the  morning  hour  concludes,  if  the 
unhnished  business,  S  2845.  has  not  been 
dispcsed  of.  that  it  be  displaced  as  the 
unfinished  business  by  the  present  pend- 
ing business,  H  R  8315 

Mr  EliVIN  Mr  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  able  and  distinguished  majority 
leader  to  what  the  second  bill  relates 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  It  is  the 
House  bill  which  is  the  pending  business. 
Calendar  No.  924. 

Mr  ERVIN  To  what  does  the  bill  re- 
late? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  The  bill 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  lease  a  portion  of  P^ort  Crowder, 
Mo 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas''  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


STABILIZATION  OP  PRICE  SUPPORT 
OF  TOBACCO 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S  2845'  to  stabilize  the  price 
support  of  tobacco 

Mr  JORDAN  Mr  President,  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  approve  S  284.'S,  a  bill 
introduced  by  me  and  Senators  CooPiR 
Ervin.  Morton  Kefauver.  Robirtson. 
Thurmond,  and  Johnston  of  South  Car- 
olina to  stabilize  the  price  supports  of  to- 
bacco. 
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This  bill,  I  am  glad  to  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, has  the  unanimous  support  of  all 
interested  farm  organizations,  tobacco 
warehousemen,  dealers,  and  exporters. 

I  am  also  glad  to  say  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  not  opposed  to 
the  passage  of  this  legislation 

In  every  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  a  bi- 
partisan effort  to  improve  the  tobacco 
program,  which  has  a  truly  outstanding 
record. 

The  situation  In  regard  to  domestic 
sale  of  tobacco  is  good,  but  we  do  have 
increasing  problems  m  the  export  sale 
of  tobacco.  In  recent  years,  we  have  lost 
a  good  many  foreign  markets  for  tobacco 
due  to  the  upward  price  spiral 

This  legislation  would  slow  down  that 
upward  spiral  and  enable  us  not  only  to 
preserve  our  present  foreign  markets,  but 
regain  many  of  those  which  we  have 
lost. 

The  legislation  w  ould  do  this  by  First, 
.setting  the  price  support  levels  for  to- 
bacco for  the  1960  crop  at  the  same  dol- 
lars-and-cents  level  as  the  1959  levels, 
and  second,  after  1960.  the  support  price 
will  be  adjusted  from  the  1959  level  in 
direct  relation  to  changes  in  the  parity 
index  as  defined  m  section  301  'a'  <  i  mC» 
of  the  Agriculture  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938  as  amended,  using  the  previous 
3 -year  movu\g  average  as  a  base 

The  bill.  Mr  President,  would  allow 
fluctuations  m  the  prices  of  tobacco 
based  on  changes  in  the  costs  farmers 
must  bear  m  producing  tobacco. 

The  Tobacco  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  has  held 
two  hearings  on  H  R  9664.  an  identical 
bill  to  S  2845  There  was  no  opposition 
whatever  expressed  to  the  proposal  dur- 
ing these  hearings. 

Last  wei'k.  the  House  passed  H  R  9664 
without  dissent,  and  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  do  likewise  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, that  the  report  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  on  S  2845  be  prmted  m 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
wiLs  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Depabtmckt  or   AoiictJLTtTiE. 

0»ncE     0»     THE     SEfEETAlT. 

Wa'>i\ngt(>n,  February  2.  19€0 

Hon       Al  !  EN     J       El.!  ENDrR 

Chairman.  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Com- 
rnlttee    V  S     Senate. 

Dr.AB  Senato*  Ex-lendd:  ThU  la  In  reply 
to  youT  request  f>)r  a  reptjrt  on  S  2846.  a  bill 
to  stabilize  the   price   tupport  of   tobacco 

TTiis  Department  U  not  opposed  to  the 
pa.sRage  of  thu  legislation 

Our  primary  concern  Is  the  Ufl  tobacco 
prriducer  In  view  of  thin  baste  concern  we 
have  for  some  time  been  analyzing  the  effects 
of  the  current  tobacco  program  AIm  Mem- 
bers of  ConKresa,  tobacco  leaders,  and  other 
allied  Interest*  have  been  studying  the  op- 
erations of  the  t  bacco  program.  Out  of 
these  studies  ha«  come  general  recognition 
that  we  are  hjalng  market*  at  home  and 
abroad  The  primary  reason  for  this  Iom  U 
that  year  after  year  the  u»e  of  90  percent  of 
parity  under  the  modernised  parity  formula 
resvilted  In  raising  the  tobacco  supjxjrt  price* 

The  U  8  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
past  2  years  haa  conducted  an  aggresalve 
educational  campaign  among  tobacco  farm- 
ers, farm  organisations,  tobacco  congres- 
sional leaders  and  other  allied  tobacco  in- 
terests    The  basic  facts  needed  for  a  realistic 


t<.  bacco  program  designed  to  discourage 
!,jnu>gen;zatlun  in  the  domestic  industry 
and  expaiid  rather  than  continuously  con- 
tract our  export  trade  have  been  made  avail- 
able Although  the  United  States  can  pro- 
duce, competitively,  tobacco  with  a  flavor 
and  aroma  that  cannot  be  duplicated  any- 
where else  In  the  world,  we  are  losing  our 
percei.tiige  of  the  export  markets  at  a  time 
when  t'  bacco  consumption  worIdw.de  is  an- 
nually increasing  at  the  rate  of  6  percent 

A'.thoi:ch  dunng  the  ps«t  7  years  farmers 
have  received  record  average  prices  and  rec- 
ord incf'meg  from  the  production  of  tf.>bacco. 
the  Department  feeis  that  If  we  had  kept  our 
fair  fchare  of  the  world  market  at  slichUy 
1 -jwer  prices,  our  Increased  production  would 
have  given  our  tobacco  farmers  an  even 
greater    net    farm    Income 

This  bill  Is  primarily  a  recopnltlon  by  all 
industry  leaders  of  the  deletfrious  effects  on 
the  tobacco  producers  of  the  constant  in- 
creajscs  in  support  prices  under  the  operation 
•-li  the  present  program.  While  this  bill  does 
not  gr  as  far  as  we  would  like,  It  is  a  step 
In  the  right  direction.  Basically,  we  feel  that 
the  tobacco  legislation  which  we  recom- 
mended In  1859  more  nearly  meets  the  prob- 
lems of  the  entire  tobacco  Industry  We  are 
not  opposed  to  passiige  of  this  legislation 
because  of   the   following ; 

1  Our  primary  Interest  Is  the  800,000  farm 
families  that  look  to  tobacco  for  a  major 
portion  of  their  farm  Income  The  present 
tf)b8cco  program  with  lt«  bullt-ln  formula 
of  ever-Increasing  levels  of  price  support  is 
8})eeding  homoge-airation  at  home  and  rapid- 
ly shrinking  (  ur  domestic  market.  Con- 
tiiiuhtiun  of  the  present  program  for  another 
5  years  w  juid  critically  aggravate  the  econ- 
omy of  the  American  tobacco  farmer 

2  Tl-ils  legislation  eliminates  two  factorn, 
not  related  to  the  cost  of  production,  that 
are  pyramidlnp  the  level  of  support  The  use 
of  the  average  of  the  last  3  years'  index  of 
prices  paid  by  farmers  as  provided  in  this 
bill  (ttcTB  a  subetantuU  measure  of  stabiliza- 
tion 

3  Tobacco  leaders,  farm  organization  lead- 
ers, association  .  fllclals,  and  their  representa- 
tives in  Congress  have  demonstrated  In  1959 
and  atrnin  In  1960  their  willingness  to  accept 
realistic  quotas  as  provided  by  law  The 
Department  has  received  complete  coopera- 
tion from  the  tobacco  Industry  In  the  dis- 
position of  CCC  loan  stocks  Since  January 
1.  1958.  when  loan  stocks  exceeded  1  billion 
pounds.  30  percent  of  these  holdings  by 
Commodiiy  Credit  Corporation  have  been 
atjsorbed  by  the  industry,  and  it  is  expected 
that  another  3u  p>ercent  will  be  absorbed  in 
1960 

4  Under  this  legislation  It  Is  expected  that 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corp^raUon  will  have 
sutwtaniially  less  funds  Invested  in  the  to- 
bacco support  price  operations  than  would 
otherwi.«e  be  invested 

5  Stabilized  prices  will  tend  to  prevent 
fvirther  h-ws  of  markets  at  home  and  abroad. 

6  This  legislation  Is  supported  by  all  farm 
organizations,  warehouses  and  processing 
groups,  export  dealers,  and  the  domestic  in- 
dustry nf  the  United  States. 

TThe  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
tlicre  is  no  objection  to  the  submlaslon  of 
this  report 

Sincerely  yours. 

B.  T.  Bensow. 

Secretary. 

Mr  JORDAN  Mr  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper  1.  the 
coauthor  of  the  bill,  who  has  worked  very 
hard  on  it.  Is  delaj'ed  by  the  weather.  I 
understand  his  plane  Is  over  Washington, 
but  cannot  land.  I  am  deeply  regretful 
that  that  Is  the  situation.  However,  he 
has  prepared  a  statement  on  the  bill,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senatos  Coopni 

I  was  glad  to  spwnsor  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Bdr  Jordan  ]  Senate  biU 
2S46.  to  stabilize  and  protect  the  price  sup- 
port level  for  tobacco.  This  bill  has  the 
support  of  all  the  tobacco  grower  organiza- 
tuins,  all  farm  groups  In  the  tobacco  States, 
and.  In  fact,  I  know  of  no  oppotltlon  whatso- 
ever to  the  bill.  It  Is  a  nonpartisan  measure, 
which  was  also  introduced  in  the  House  on 
January  18,  the  same  day  that  Senator 
Jordan  and  I  introduced  S.  2845  in  the 
Senate. 

This  measure  makes  a  technical  change  In 
the  computation  of  the  price  support  for- 
mula for  tobacco  It  provides  that  the  sup- 
port level  for  the  1960  crop  of  tobacco  shall 
be  the  same  as  for  the  1959  crop.  For  1961 
and  sut»equent  crops  of  tobacco,  the  support 
level  would  change  only  to  reflect  changes 
In  farmer  s   costs 

Last  year  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
and  I  introduced  a  bill  with  a  similar  objec- 
tive. S  l&Ol.  which  passed  the  Senate,  and 
was  then  passed  by  the  House,  but  was 
vetoed  The  bill  before  the  Senate  today  is 
designed  to  accomplish  the  same  purposes, 
but  has  not  met  with  any  objection 

This  bill  does  not  change  the  basic  tobacco 
program,  which  has  been  the  most  successful 
of  the  price  support  programs  It  does  not 
abandon  the  parity  concept;  In  fact  .t  re- 
lates the  price  6up>port  level  of  tobacco  even 
more  directly  to  farmer's  costs.  It  does  not 
In  any  way  move  toward  flexible  or  discre- 
tionary   price    supports   few    tobacco. 

This  bill  will  maintain  the  present  tobacco 
program.  It  will  Insure  continued  good 
prices  for  tobacco  growers — which  in  recent 
years  have  been  the  best  on  record  By 
Ftabllizlrg  the  level  of  price  support  It  will 
give  buyers  of  our  tobacco,  both  abroad  and 
In  this  country,  assurance  of  dependable 
prices  so  th.at  they  can  make  their  plans. 
All  who  have  studied  the  problem  agree  that 
In  this  way  It  will  stimulate  exports,  and 
encourage   larger  markets  for  American  leaf. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  was  caused  by 
the  operation  of  two  technical  features  in 
the  computation  of  the  modernized  parity 
formula,  which  was  not  designed  for  tobacco, 
but  primarily  for  crops  under  flexible  price 
support  plans.  The  flrst  of  these  features 
Is  the  moving  10-year  average  market  price 
of  the  commodity.  In  the  case  of  tobacco, 
which  has  had  a  successful  program  with 
good  prices,  this  meant  an  automatic  In- 
crease each  year  in  price  support  levels — 
which  In  futtire  years  could  have  gone  to  a 
point  which  would  have  dlsccniraged  export 
sales  of  tobacco  The  second  feature  of  the 
modernized  p€u-lty  formula  was  a  connec- 
tion with  the  price  of  other  commodities, 
which  resulted  In  an  Increase  Ln  the  price 
support  for  tobacco  because  farm  prices  gen- 
erally declined.  By  eliminating  these  two 
unexpected  results  of  the  modernized  parity 
formula,  this  bill  will  keep  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram based  on  its  own  parity — which  Is  what 
the  t-cbacco  growers  want 

I  sponsored  the  amendment  in  1948.  in 
which  Senator  Barkley  later  joined,  which 
flrst  established  permanently  in  law  the  price 
support  program  for  tobacco  I  have  fcught 
for  the  tobacco  program  every  year  that  I 
have  been  In  the  Congress  I  am  proud  that 
It  continues  to  be  the  most  successful  price 
support  program,  that  It  has  not  resulted  In 
any  substantial  loss  to  the  Government  or 
cost  to  the  taxpayers,  and  tliat  It  has  resulted 
In  fair  prices  for  the  farmers 

I  am  glad  to  have  had  part  In  sponsoring 
this  legislation,  and  also  that  of  last  year — 
which  I  am  sure  prepared  the  way  for  ap- 
proval of  the  measure  the  Senate  will  pass 
today. 
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The  bill  HJl.  9664.  which  waa  passed  by 
Hie  Hou3e  last  Tuesday.  Is  Identical  to  the 
bill  Introduced  by  Senator  JoaoAN  and  my- 
self on  January  18,  and  which  I  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  on  be- 
Balf  of  the  Junior  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
Mna  [Mr.  Jordan]  laat  Monday,  FVbruary  8. 
r  am  glad  that  the  House  was  able  to  act 
quickly  on  the  blH  Introduced  bv  rhe  chair- 
man of  the  Tobacco  Subcommittee.  Con- 
gressman Watkiws  M  ABBrrr. 

Now  that  the  House  has  passed  the  com- 
panion bill  to  3.  2845.  the  parliamentary  sit- 
uation Is  that  the  most  expeditious  way  of 
getting  the  tobacco  bill  before  the  President, 
and  enacted  Into  law.  Is  for  the  Senate  to 
substitute  the  jneasure  passed  by  the  House 
for  OUT  bill. 

I  urge  that  It  be  passed  by  the  Senate 
without  objection 

I  want  to  pfy  my  especial  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr  Jordan].  He  has  worked  un- 
eeaslngl-v  to  secure  the  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation to  a.d  all  tobacco  growers,  and  to 
strengthen  the  tobacco  program  He  is  a 
true  friend  and  supporter  of — and  an  effec- 
tive legislator  for — the  farmers  of  North 
Carolina  and  tobacco  farmers  everywhere. 
I  am  glad  to  work  with  him. 

I  also  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  work 
of  my  colleague  from  Kentucky.  Senator 
Morton,  who  is  a  cosponsor  of  3  2845,  and 
who  has  supported  this  legislation  before 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  as 
well  as  In  the  Senate. 

Senator  Morton  and  I  discussed  this  meas- 
nre  with  the  White  Hotise.  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
before  the  official  execjtlve  branch  report 
on  It  was  sent  to  the  Senate  and  House 
Committees  on  Agriculture.  After  the  Sen- 
ate has  passed  the  bill,  we  will  aik  the 
President  to  give  it  his  full  consideration, 
and  to  approve  it. 

I  believe  this  bill  will  be  approved  by  the 
President,  and  will  become  law, 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill,  S.  2845, 
be  laid  aside  and  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  HR  9864, 
which  has  been  passed  by  the  House.  It 
ts  identical  with  S.  2845. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  Is  Informed  that  there  is  an  iden- 
tical House  bill  The  clerk  will  report 
the  House  bill. 

The  Legislative  Clekk.  H  R  9664.  to 
stabilize  support  levels  for  tobacco 
against  disruptive  fluctuations  and  to 
provide  for  adjustments  in  such  levels  in 
relation  to  farm  cost. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  House  bill. 

The  bill  (H  R.  9664 1  Is  before  the  Sen- 
ate, and  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  TAT  MADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  support  the  pending  bill,  which 
has  been  passed  by  the  House.  A  sim- 
ilar bill  was  also  reported  unanimously 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
The  tobacco  industry  is  one  industry 
which  is  unified  in  its  proposed  legisla- 
tion. The  pending  bill  is  desisned  to 
give  the  American  tobacco  producers  a 
greater  share  of  the  world  market,  which 
they  have  been  losing  to  an  alarming 
degree  in  recent  years. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  not 
opposed  to  the  bill.  A  similar  bill  was 
passed  last  year  by  Congress,  but  because 
of  the  opposition  of  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, that  bill  was  vetoed. 


The  proposed  legislation  this  year  has 
been  changed  somewhat  since  that  time, 
and  I  have  high  hopes  that  it  will  re- 
ceive the  support  of  the  White  House. 

I  would  not  wish  to  Lake  my  seat  with- 
out commending  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  !Mr 
Jordan  ',  who  has  worked  so  diligently  to 
sec'ore  the  passage  of  the  pending  bill. 
All  the  tobacco  farmers  and  the  tobacco 
uidustry  in  all  areas  of  the  country  sup- 
port the  bill.  Passage  of  the  bill  will  be 
helpful  to  our  industry,  and  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  rive  it  unanimou.s  approval. 
Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ulsh 
to  a.ssociate  myself  with  tlie  remarks  of 
my  distinguished  colleague  in  payint; 
tribute  to  the  distinguished  .junior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  I  Mr  Jordan  ). 
Certainly  he  deserves  a  lartre  share  of  the 
credit  for  his  tireless  promotion  of  the 
proposed  legislation,  which,  if  passed, 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  our  tcbacco 
producers,  particularly  the  producers  of 
Fiue-cured  tobacco. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  My  able  senior  col- 
lea:;ue  is  entirely  accurate  in  hi.«i  ap- 
praisal of  the  great  efTr-rts  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Jordan  I. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  should 
like  to  associate  my.self  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  two  able  Senators  from 
Geor:".a,  particularly  the  statement  of 
the  senior  Senator  frf^m  Georgia  (Mr. 
RrssELLl.  with  respect  to  the  diligent 
efforts  and  the  effective  work  done  by 
the  very  able  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Jordan). 

I  know  of  no  Member  of  the  Senate 
who  is  more  trusted  and  who  is  more 
respected  or  who  more  efTectlvely  dis- 
charges his  duties  as  a  Senator  than 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  fr-^m 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jcrd.\nI.  He  de- 
serves a  great  deal  of  credit. 

Mr  JORDAN.  I  thank  the  two  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  Georgia  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  for  their  very 
kind  remarks. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing bill  is  a  very  meritorious  measure. 
The  fight  for  its  enawjtment  has  in  a 
Tery  large  measure  been  earned  on  by 
my  colleague  from  North  Carolina.  Sen- 
ator JoRDAW.  I  wish  to  commend  him 
on  the  great  fight  he  has  led  to  give 
econcmic  stability  to  the  growers  of 
tobacco  in  our  State.  He  deserves  the 
thanks  of  our  people  for  his  fine  service 
in  this  respect. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished senior  colleague. 

Mr.  AIKEIN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we  all  know  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper'  has 
been  a  v^ry  ardent  supporter  of  tobacco 
growers  during  the  many  years  he  ha.s 
been  a  Memtjer  of  the  Senate  He  had 
planned  to  make  some  remarks  about 
the  bill  on  the  floor  this  momine;.  but 
I  understand  he  is  caught  in  an  air 
traffic  jam  over  the  Washington  Airport. 
His  plane  has  not  been  able  to  land  in 
time  for  him  to  come  here  before  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  which  I  believe  will 
be  very  soon. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  together  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan!,  has  been 


very  instrumental  In  getting  the  bill  a.s 
far  as  it  has  gone,  up  to  the  point  of 
ultimate  passage.  I  think  the  national 
interest  will  be  served  by  the  enactment 
of  the  bill.  I  compliment  tlie  sponsors 
of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
for  piloting  It  so  far. 

Mr  President,  I  wi.sh  I  could  say  that 
another  bill,  which  passed  the  Hou.se 
la-l  week,  could  also  bo  acted  on  at  this 
time,  but  we  have  not  seemed  to  have 
the  same  jrood  fortune  with  it.  That 
is  the  .school  milk  bill,  which  was  pasR*»d 
by  Ihf'  H(  u.v  the  day  before  the  tobacco 
bill.  It  w(  uld  provide  funds  for  con- 
t.nuing  the  schofil  milk  prrcram  for  the 
rest  of  this  ft.scal  year  at  the  proper  level, 
an  1  also  for  the  next  fl-cal  year 

B -cause  of  a  shortage  of  funds.  It  was 
nere«:.sar>'  to  order  a  reduction  in  Fed- 
eral piiyments  per  pint  under  the  special 
school  milk  program.  This  was  to  l>e 
effective  March  1  but  has  been  extended 
to  April  1.  The  Hoti.se  has  pasM-d  the 
bill  It  provides  adequate  funds  and 
authority  to  continue  the  protrram  for 
the  next  2  years  althrugh  it  is  not  en- 
tirely the  same  as  the  Senate  bill  whlrh 
IS  undfr  consideration  by  the  Senate 
committ*»e. 

I  hn5-)p  the  ."=^nate  may  see  P.t  to  pa's 
tl'.f  srhool  milk  bill  at  a  very  early  date, 
so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  cut 
back  the  program  for  very  long. 

The  F  RESIDING  OFFTCFR  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  biT  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  Uiink 
it  is  generally  recognized  that  this  bill 
represents  a  modest  step  in  the  right  di- 
rectirn  and  deals  with  a  very  dlfflcult 
problem  Ihe  loss  of  our  expert  markets. 
which  has  been  a  progressive  occurrence, 
and  continues,  as  it  has  continued  over 
a  long  period  of  time,  has  obviously 
warranted  some  action  in  this  field 

I  feel  certain  that  the  sponsors  of  the 
bill  would  want  to  go  much  further,  if 
they  could,  but  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
has  acceptability,  so  far  as  the  admin- 
istration IS  concerned  I  hope,  therefore, 
that  it  can  bf  enacted  and  si^'ntKi  by  the 
President  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  add  a  word  to  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from^  Vermont  IMr.  Aikem  i  has 
said  about,  the  Senators  from  Kentucky 
!  Mr  Cooper  and  Mr  Morton  1.  concern- 
ing their  great  interest  in  the  tobacco 
bill  I  was  with  them  in  Louisville  last 
Saturday  night.  I  can  testify  of  my  own 
knowledge  to  the  stormy  conditions  in 
that  area.  I  know  that  both  the  Senators 
from  Kentucky  are  keenly  interested  in 
passage  of  the  tobacco  bill.  I  also  am 
deeply  interested  in  it,  and  I  commend 
both  of  them  upon  the  fine  efforts  they 
have  made  together  with  our  colleagues 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President.  L  too, 
commend  both  sponsors  in  absentia, 
especially  the  distinguished  .senior  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr  Cooper!,  who 
has  labored  so  long  and  earnestly  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Caroliiaa  [Mr   Jordan)  on  tins  measure. 
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Mr  JAVrrs.  Mr  President,  will  the 
distinguished    Senator    from    Vermont 

yield  for  a  question"' 
0      Mr.  AIKEN.     I  yield. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  notice  the  bill  Is  based 
upon  the  concept  both  of  F>arity  and  the 
cost  of  things  farmers  buy.  Does  this 
portend  any  fundamental  outlook  upon 
farm  price  policy,  to  which  we  shall  have 
to  address  ourselves  at  this  session,  or  is 
the  measure  specially  tailored  to  this 
particular  situation,  in  which,  as  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  so  eloquently 
said,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  !Mr 
Cooper  1  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  IMr.  Jordaki  have  been  so 
deeply  interested' 

Mr.  AIKEIN  I  am  not  one  of  the  six)n- 
sors  of  the  bill,  coming,  as  I  do.  from  a 
State  which  has  an  allotment  of  only 
7  acres  of  tobacco  for  the  entire  State 
I  believe  the  bill  Ls  tailored  to  meet  the 
tobacco  situation  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  i  Mr  Jordan!,  who  to- 
gether with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper  1  has  sponsored  the  bill,  is 
undoubtedly  better  qualified  to  explain 
the  details  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  did  not  hear  the  Sen- 
ator s  question. 

Mr  JAVITS  My  reason  for  address- 
ing the  Senator  from  Vermont  is  that  he 
IS  known,  upon  this  side  of  the  aisle,  any- 
how, as  being  a  great  expert  in  farm 
legislation  I  was  really  not  so  much 
concerned  about  the  tobacco  price-sup- 
port situation  as  I  was  about  any  general 
principle  which  will  apply  to  farm  legis- 
lation. In  which  I  tyelieve  repre.sentatives 
of  States  like  my  own.  having  large  num- 
bers of  consumers,  have  to  take  a  real 
interest. 

Mr  AIKEN  I  may  say  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that  the  bill  is  ba.sed  on 
the  cost  of  production;  it  is  not  based 
on  the  parity  price  or  support  level  as 
a  percentage  thereof. 

Mr.  JAVITS  May  I  ask  the  same 
question  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina?  Is  the  measure  tailored  spe- 
cifically to  the  problem  of  tobacco,  or 
does  It  portend  some  fimdamental  deci- 
sion on  how  we  will  handle  farm -price 
supports  for  majority  commodities? 

Mr,  JORDAN.  The  bill  deals  only  with 
tobacco;  it  does  not  deal  with  any  other 
product. 

Mr  JAVTTS.  I  understand;  but  also. 
I  should  like  the  legislative  record  to 
show  that  there  is  no  Intention  here  to 
set  a  precedent  of  policy  concerning  how 
other  major  commodities  will  be  dealt 
with.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr,  JORDAN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr    JAVTTS.     I  thank  the  Senator, 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  subsequently  said; 
Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  immediately  prior  to  the 
vote  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  a  state- 
ment I  have  prepared  on  the  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

STATEMKNT   BT    SD»4T0«   KKTAXJVni 

I  Joined  in  sponaorlng  thla  bill  because  I 
am  convinced  that  stabilization  oX  tobacco 
price*  Is  In  tlie  best  interestB  of  the  Nation's 
800,000  tobs'-co  growers. 

The  most  remarlLable  feature  of  this  bill 
U    the    use   of   a   3 -year   moving   average   In 


the  computation  of  support  prices.  Until 
now,  the  level  of  support  has  been  pyram^id- 
Ing  and  this  pyramiding  has  restilted  In  the 
loss  of  markets.  T^e  use  of  the  average  of 
the  last  3  years'  Index  of  prices  paid  by 
farmers  as  provided  In  this  bill  offers  a  sub- 
stantial measure  of  stabilization  which 
would  tend  to  prevent  the  further  loss  of 
markets  at  home  and  abroad. 

Leaders  of  the  tobacco  Industry  are 
unanimous  In  their  support  of  this  meas- 
ure; In  my  conversations  with  tobacco  grow- 
ers I  have  been  Impressed  by  this  unanim- 
ity. The  Buriey  Stabilization  Cooperative 
and  the  Eastern  Dark-Pire -Cured  Tobacco 
Growers  Association  of  Tenne-ssee  have 
Joined  with  other  growers'  groups  repre- 
senting all  tobacco -growing  areas  of  the 
country  in  supporting  this  bill. 

I  urge  its  passage 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

nie  bill     H.R.  9664'    was  passed. 

Mr  JORDAN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  pas.sed. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  move  to 
lay  that  molicn  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senate 
bill  2845  IS  indefinitely  postpwDned. 

Mr.  COOPER  subsequently  said;  Mr. 
President,  earlier  today  the  Senate 
pa.ssed  a  bill  to  protect  and  stabilize 
the  level  of  price  support  for  tobacco 
which  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
IMr  Jordan!  and  myself,  my  colleague 
from  Kentucky  IMr.  Morton  1,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
ElRviN).  the  Senators  from  South  Caro- 
lina IMr,  Johnston  and  Mr.  Thurmond  1, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
KefauverI.  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson].  The  House 
bill,  an  Identical  bill.  H.R.  9664.  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Abbitt.  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  substituted  and  passed  the 
Senate. 

This  morning  my  colleague.  Senator 
Morton,  and  I  left  Louis\ulle  for  Wash- 
ington by  airplane  m  order  to  be  in  the 
Senate  when  Senate  bill  2845  would  be 
called  up  for  passage.  Our  plane  arrived 
over  the  Washington  National  Airport 
on  time,  at  12  noon,  but  could  not  land 
until  1  hour  later.  Only  one  nmway 
was  clear  of  snow  and  ice  and  planes 
were  required  to  circle  the  airport  until 
safe  landing  could  be  assured. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  rep>orted  the  tobacco  bill. 
S.  2845.  last  Monday  without  dissent. 
The  bill  was  then  cleared  by  the  leader- 
ship of  both  parties,  and  there  was  no 
objection  to  its  passage.  Senator  Mor- 
ton and  I  had  conferred  with  oflBcials 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  White 
House,  and  there  was  no  objection  to 
the  bill  from  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government. 

But  as  the  civil-rights  debate  was 
scheduled  to  begin  at  1  o'clock  today,  it 
was  necessary  that  S.  2845  and  the  House 
bill  be  passed  before  that  time.  With 
this  in  mind,  I  had  sent  word  to  Senator 
Jordan  before  I  left  Louisville  not  to 
postfKjne  consideration  of  S.  2845. 


I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  Senator 
Jordan  in  placing  my  statement  on  the 
tobacco  bill  in  the  Record  during  the 
discussion  supporting  the  bill.  I  have 
worked  closely  with  him  on  this  legis- 
lation, both  last  year  and  this  year,  and 
It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  join  with  him 
in  working  for  the  interests  of  our  to- 
bacco growers,  as  well  as  with  the  other 
cosponsors  of  S  2845.  my  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Morton,  and  Senators  Ervin.  John- 
ston. Thurmond,  Kefauver.  and  Rob- 
ertson. 

My  colleague.  Senator  Morton,  a  joint 
author  of  the  bill,  supported  it  strongly 
before  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  well  as  in  the  Senate.  He 
deserves  great  credit  for  his  effective 
work  for  enactment  of  this  important 
tobacco  legislation. 

I  am  glad  that  this  bill,  which  repre- 
sents months  of  steady  work  by  tobacco 
growers  and  their  representatives  and 
^y  the  congressional  delegations  of  both 
I>arties  from  the  tobacco  States,  has  now 
passed  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
and  is  on  its  way  to  the  President  for 
his  approval. 

I  believe  that  it  will  be  approved  and 
will  be  signed  into  law. 


I 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartiett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  fol- 
lowing bills  of  the  Senate : 

S  623.  An  act  to  provide  a  2 -year  extension 
of  the  existing  provision  for  a  minimum 
wheat  acreage  allotment  in  the  Tulelake  area 
of  Cali'ornla; 

S  713,  An  act  to  revise  the  boundaries  of 
the  Zlon  National  Park  In  the  State  of  Utah, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S  2379  An  act  to  donate  to  the  Nez  Perce 
Tribe  of  Idaho  approximately  11,25  acres  of 
Federal  land  in  Idaho  County,  Idaho. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (HJl.  8171)  amending  the 
act  of  February  20,  1931,  as  amended. 
with  respect  to  a  rail  transit  crossing 
across  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  it 
was  signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
11     A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  concludes  its  delibera- 
tions today  it  stand  in  recess  until  11 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICE31.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEASING  OP  PORTION  OP  PORT 
CROWDER,  MO. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement. 
House  bill  8315  is  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8315)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  lease  a  portion 
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af  Port  Crowder.  Mo.,  to  Stella  Reor- 
ganized Schools  R-I.  MissourL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  acreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  unfinished  business  now  be- 
fore the  Senate.  HJi.  8315,  relates  to  the 
leasing  of  a  portion  of  Camp  Crowder  to 
a  school  district  in  Missouri. 

Because  there  Is.  as  yet,  no  civil  rights 
legislation  on  the  Senate  Calendar,  this 
bill  has  been  selected  as  the  one  on 
which,  in  fulfillment  of  the  Senate's 
pledge  of  last  year,  to  begin  the  discus- 
sion of  civil  rights  proposal  in  this 
Chamber. 

The  bill  is  open  to  amendment.  I 
hope  all  interested  Senators  will  offer. 
In  a  spirit  of  constructive,  responsible, 
and  nonpartisan  dedication  to  human 
rights,  the  proposals  they  believe  will 
best  serve  the  ends  of  protecting  the 
constitutional  rights  of  American  citi- 
zens. 

Although  It  has  brought  me  some 
criticism  from  both  sides,  I  still  look 
with  humble  satisfaction  on  my  par- 
ticipation in  the  passage  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957.  I  believed  then,  and 
I  believe  now,  that  action  on  that  mea.'=- 
ure  represented  the  Congress  in  its  best 
traditions. 

We  are  again  called  upon  to  act  in 
this  difficult  and  important  field.  I  have 
confidence  in  the  Senate.  I  believe  the 
Senate  will,  in  due  time,  act  con.struc- 
tlvely,  and  in  accord  with  a  collective 
desire  to  do  what  is  right. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  to  the  pending  bilL 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICEPw  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  the  committee 
amendment  should  be  disposed  of  be- 
fore any  other  amendment  is  considered. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
eomniittee  amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
procedure  here  today  ia  rather  remark- 
able. Here  we  have  a  bill  that  relates 
to  a  school  district  In  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri and  the  leasing  for  a  pjertod  of  2 
years  of  some  Army  facilities  to  be  used 
for  a  Bchoolhouse.  The  bill  is  a  very 
minor  and  a  modest  one.  But,  Mr. 
President,  I  understand  that  this  minor 
kill  has  been  selected  a«  the  vehicle  ffjr 
the  outpouring  of  every  conceivable 
form  of  proposed  legislation  touching 
either  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  field 
which  euphemistically  is  labeled  "civil 
rights." 

Mr.  President,  it  so- happens  that  I  am 
honored  to  preside  over  the  Senate  Conr- 
mlttee  on  Armed  Senrtces.  This  bin  was 
IT  ported  by  that  committee.  I  wish 
to  say  that  at  the  time  whew  the  cotn^ 
mlttee  deliberated  on  ths  bill,  we  bad 
not  the  slightest  tidchng  that  thla  madd- 
est local  bill,  of  interest  to  the  good 
people  of  this  small  community  in  Mis- 
souri, wotriti  be  used  as  the  vehicle  for 
bringing  lnt«r  this  Chamher  the  burning, 
eontXDversial  question  of  civil  rights. 
Nor  do  I  believe.  Ufa-.  President,  that 
when  the  peo^e  of  Fort  Cl-awder.  Ma. 
launched  this  measure  on  the  legislative 
aeaa,  they  had  ttie  alightest^  saspiclon 
that  their  efforts  to  provide  for  the  edu- 


cation of  the  yoiing  people  of  their  com- 
munity would  be  seised  upon  as  an  op- 
portunity to  provoke  this  discussion. 

So.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  most  re- 
markable procedure. 

I  rise  to  protest  action  of  this  sort. 
In  connection  with  the  pending  bill  it 
cannot  correctly  be  said  that  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from.  Missis- 
sippi IMr.  Bastlaitd].  who  presides  over 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  had  prevented 
the  Senate  from  taking  action.  It  is 
true  that  no  bill  on  this  subject  had  been 
reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee; 
but  there  are  on  the  Calendar  bills  which 
have  come  from  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  I  prefer  that  one  of  those 
bills  be  used,  rather  than  one  reported 
from  the  committee  over  which  I  am 
privileged  to  preside. 

Bat.  in  addition,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  which  Is 
presided  over  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri IMr.  Hentjtngs'.  concluded  hear- 
ings on  February  5  on  the  propsed  Fed- 
eral voting  res-Lstrar  and  referee  legis- 
lation which  ha.'!  been  proposed  to  take 
over  and  administer  the  laws  of  the  sev- 
eral State.s  of  the  Union  with  respect  to 
votms'.  That  committee  has  not  re- 
ported a  bill:  but  certainly  no  one  who 
Ls  familiar  with  the  record  of  the  .Sen- 
ator from  Ml.vourl  would  charpe  him 
with  being  derelict  in  any  way  ir  glvln? 
the  Senate  a  proper  vehicle  for  discijs.s- 
ing  the  .so-called  and  euphrmi<;tlcany 
entitled  "civil  rights  leglr^latlon  " 

Mr  President,  we  are  engros.sed  in  the 
present  debate  becnu.se  la^t  year  the 
statement  was  made  that  on  the  15th 
day  of  Pebrua.'-y.  1960  -with  or  without 
any  hearings,  with  or  without  any  com- 
mittee report,  whether  it  conformed  and 
comported  with  orderly  procedure  or 
not — the  Senate  would  proceed  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  what  Is  called  civil  r.ghts  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  President.  In  all  of  this  contro- 
versy and  discu.ssion  we  have  h»'ard  a 
great  deal  ab<.)Ut  minorities  The  only 
minority  in  the  Senate  that  Is  considered 
not  to  have  any  rights  at  all  is  the  group 
of  Southern  Democrats  that  has  been 
undertaking  to  protect  Its  people  and 
the  nghta  of  its  States. 

In  this  case  we  are  not  following  or- 
derly procedure.  Instead,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  this  tiny  catchall  basket 
and  are  told:  "Flood  it  with  all  your  civU 
rights  amendments,  whatever  they  may 
be." 

This  momlnc  I  heard  a  distlnKUished 
Senator  say  on.  this  fioor  that  we  must 
do  aomething  about  the  bombings  of 
edifices,  and  that  such  a  mcaanre  would 
be  in  the  category  of  civil  rights  legis- 
lation. Mr.  President.  I  favor  talcing  ac- 
tion in  regard  to  the  bombing  ot  edifices, 
wthethcr  public  or  private;  but  I  do  not 
regard  a  meaaure  to  deal  with  that  sxib- 
ject  as  having  aoythiog  to  do  with  civil 
rights.  leglslatloB^ 

It  has  become  popular  In  this  coon- 
try — and  certain  froup*  favor  It — to 
lump  togethn-  as  "civil  rights"  all  kind 
of  legislation  to  Invade  the  acfaooUiouaes 
of  the  Southern  States,  ta  take  over  the 
voting  privileges  ei  the  peopla  ef  the 
Southern  States,   to  brin^  aU  kinds  of 


harassment  against  the  40  million  peo- 
ple who  happen  to  live  m  the  Souths — all 
on  the  ground  that  this  is  "civil  rights.' 
Mr  MORSE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  tlie  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr  MORSE.  Am  I  to  understand 
tliat  House  bUi  8315,  Calendar  No  924, 
the  pending  business,  refers  to  a  request 
for  approval  of  a  lea-'e  of  a  portion  of 
Port  Crowder.  Mo  ,  for  property  to  be 
used  as  a  public  school  buildmg  m  that 
area? 

Mr  RUSSELL.  That  Is  correct.  I  as- 
sumed that  perhaps  the  Morse  formula 
wa.s  involved  I  saw  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  had  the 
speaking  stand  on  his  desk  and  was  well 
fortiiied  with  many  papers  I  had  as- 
sumed that  the  bill  conformed  with  the 
Morse  formula.  But  I  observe  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  had  Information — 
wliich  wa.s  not  available  to  me — that  the 
bili  was  to  be  u.sed  as  a  catciiall  for  pro- 
posals dealing  with  the  so-called  ques- 
tion of  rivii  ntjhta. 

Mr  M015SE  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  will  be  pleased  and  sur- 
pn.sf<l  U)  learn  tli.it  for  the  flrrt  time  1 
am  becoming  aware  of  the  prupcsfd 
pr  (Cetiure  m  the  Senate  I  had  no  Idea 
that  Calendar  No  924.  House  bill  6315, 
wa3  to  be  u^ed  as  a  springboard  prior 
to  a  I  ng  swun  m  the  .sea  of  civil  nghts. 
I  wi.'Oi  Ui  understand  clearly  the  pro- 
posed procedure,  because  if  that  is  the 
situation,  tnen  I  nse  to  protect  it.  I  do 
not  t>elieve  tins  little  bill,  which  seeks  to 
make  avaii.\bie  to  a  school  district  .Tome 
sch(x>i  faciiiUes  which  apparently  are 
very  mvich  needed  by  that  .<?chool  dis- 
trict, should  be  u.'^ed  as  the  basis  for  a 
whole  .series  of   riders  on  civil  rights. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  find 
that  the  Senator's  Interest  extends  to 
the  tiny  part  of  the  population  In  Port 
Crowder.  MP.,  which  Ls  mten^ted  m  the 
passai^f  of  U.!s  bill.  I  hope  that  his  in- 
Lere^t  will  al.so  extend  to  the  position  ot 
th  jse  of  u!;  who  desire  to  know  exactly 
what  we  are  to  be  confronted  with — 
whether  it  is  proposed  to  boil  us  in  oil, 
or  w>  bum  us  at  the  .^take,  or  to  fricassee 
us  on  .lome  new  kind  '  f  rack  or  wheel. 
or  simpiy  to  stick  a  bayonet  Into  oar 
bc)dips 

Mr  MORSE.  If  thf  Senator  from 
Georgia  wiii  yield  further,  let  me  say 
that  I  favor  the  passage  of  Hou.se  bill 
8315.  witiiout  any  ciwl  rights  amend- 
ment or  rider  I  ajn  oppot^ed  to  legisla- 
tion by  rider  I  believe  that  the  people 
of  this  school  district  are  entitled  to 
have  this  bill  voted  either  up  or  down 
by  the  Senate,  without  the  raising  of  a 
civil  rights  issue  m  connection  with  It. 
unless  someone  can  show  me  that  a  civil 
rights  proprwal  is  germane  to  the  pro>- 
visions  of  this  bill.  That  has  not  been 
brought  out  yet.  Then  I  am  for  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  bringing  up 
a  civil  rit;ht.s  bill  and  proceeding  to  use 
a  civil  rights  bill  as  the  proca&s  for 
whatever  amendment  we  need  to  adopt 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  secure  flrst- 
fingg  citizenship  for  everybody  In  t2ils 
country,  regardless  of  race,  color,  or 
eread.     But  I  da  net  like  thia  kind  ol 
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procedure.  I  shall  object,  because  I  do 
aot  think  It  to  be  fair  or  proper  pro- 
cedure for  the  Senate  to  adopt. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  rose 
in  the  interest  of  orderly  procedure  I 
am  grateful  that  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon shares  my  belief  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  issue,  the  Senate  should  not  de- 
viate from  a  course  of  orderly  procedure 
m  dealing  witli  any  legislative  question 

Mr  D1RKSP24.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  RUeSELL.     Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  First  of  all.  I  am  will- 
ing to  admit  that  this  is  extraordinary 
procedure. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  does  not 
have  to  admit  it  It  cries  out  so  loudly 
that  any  person  who  has  had  any  legis- 
lative experience  at  ail.  even  in  a  city 
council,  can  hear  it 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  were  many 
Senators  present  on  the  Senate  floor  on 
September  14.  1969.  There  was  a  very 
extended  colloquy  between  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  myself.  We 
were  trying  to  contrive  a  time  when  most 
Senators  would  be  back  from  their 
speaking  engagements.  I  read  from 
the  CoifGREssioNAL  RscoRo,  volume  105. 
part  15.  page  19667 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  was  present.  If  the 
Senator  wishes  to  read  from  tlie  Rscord 
for  the  benelit  of  the  Senate,  he  can  do 
so.  I  was  here.  I  saw  that  the  arms  of 
the  leadership  were  twisted  and  they 
made  a  commitment  rather  than  pursue 
the  .subject  at  that  time.  If  the  Senator 
wants  to  make  a  speech,  he  has  a  nght  to 
do  so.  He  can  do  it.  He  said  he  pro- 
posed to  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSE2^.  I  just  want  to  make 
this  clear.  It  is  only  one  paragraph.  I 
read  froni  the  Rscord.  This  is  the  ma- 
jority leader  speaking: 

I  Bvrre  notloe  on  al)  MrmlMra  that  on  or 
at>'iu  12  o  clock  on  February  19.  I  azitlctpatB 
UiAt  aome  Senator  wiu  ri*«  in  his  pljura  Mnd 
maXe  a  motlun  with  regard  to  the  geuerai 
ctvU  rlgtits  question.  I  presume  several  mo- 
tlonB  In  Oiat  cmmertlon  will  be  made  Any 
Senator  mlKtit  n3ake  eueta  •  motion  before 
Pebruary  10. 

A  bill  was  brought  up  by  motion  to- 
day I  had  hoped" — and  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  blame  on  the  part  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  for  this — that  we  could  call 
up  Calendar  No.  313.  H.R.  4012.  tile  land- 
grant  ocHege  bill. 

Mr  RUhhkLL.  The  same  objections 
would  be  made  to  ft.  The  use  of  a  bill 
providing  for  the  celfebrHtlon  of  the  IWth 
annlveniary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
land-gnuvt  oolleges  as  a  V4^icle  for  the 
so-calleil  dvU  rights  leglslktion  would 
not.  In  my  opinion,  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  land-grant  oolleires  It 
might  satisfy  the  views  at  some  Sena- 
tors with  respect  to  this  eivil  rights  legis- 
lation, Init  T  dt>  not  ttdnk  a  MU  to  pro- 
vide for  the  celebration  of  tbe  100th  an- 
nlversa<7  of  the  otabUshment  of  land- 
grant  coUegss  should  be  used  In  that 
manner. 

Mr.  EmUCSKN.  My  tttformatton  was 
ths*  till)  land-grant  bin  was  not  cleared 
by  tlie  ina^oxltir  poUey  oommUtee. 

Mk.  RUSSHLIk.  TZmt  Is  oorrsct  I 
happen  to  be  a  aumber  at  the  poUoF 
aamnnttas;  and  tbat  bill  hmm  not  been 


cleared ;  but  the  same  objections  would 
lie  if  the  Senator  offered  such  an  amend- 
ment to  that  bill.  The  Senator  knows 
about  motions.  He  oould  move  to  dlS" 
charge  the  Committee  on  Rules  find  Ad>- 
mmistratjon  from  consideration  of  the 
Federal  registrars  bill.  He  could  move 
to  discharge  any  other  committee  that 
has  any  legislation  on  this  subject  be- 
fore It. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr   RUSSFLL     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  the  colloquy  on 
September  14  there  was  absolutely  no 
limitation  proposed.  No  specific  bill 
was  mentioned.  The  majority  leader 
said  a  motion  would  be  made.  So  a  mo- 
tion IS  made  this  morning  to  bring  up 
Calendar  No  924.  HJl.  8315.  That  is 
the  pending  busmess.  I  have  proposed 
to  offer  an  amendment  as  soon  as  the 
committee  amendment  is  disposed  of. 
So  in  that  respect  I  think  it  Is  proper 
procedure.  I  do  submit,  however,  this 
subject  matter  is  entirely  different  from 
normal  Ordinarily  I  do  not  pursue  that 
course,  but  we  had  tills  arrangement 
made  last  September,  and  in  all  good 
fjiitii,  I  pur.sue  It,  and  I  think  the  major- 
ity leader  does  likewise.  Every  Senator 
who  was  pre.scnt  on  the  floor,  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  was 
present  on  the  floor  that  day 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  made  a  little  state- 
ment that  day. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  Is  right.  The 
majority  leader  said  that  every  Senator 
was  on  notice  Senators  have  had  4  or 
5  months — whatever  it  is — so  there  is 
nothing  extraordinary  about  this  bill 
coming  from  the  floor.  I  had  wished, 
of  course,  that  a  civil  rights  bill  might 
be  on  the  floor  or  that  we  might  have 
had  one  out  of  committee.  I  do  not 
quarrel  that  it  is  not  here.  I  respect  the 
committee  procedures.  I  say  this  is 
an  issue  with  which  we  have  to  come  to 
grips.  So  sometimes  we  have  to  pursue 
extraordinary  procedure.  In  order  to 
pet  the  Job  done.  I  £im  willing  to  accept 
any  casttgation  or  blame  for  Invoking 
an  extraordinary  procedure.  But  the 
Senator  and  every  other  Munber  has 
been  on  notice  since  Uxe  14tta  of  Septem- 
ber 18o9.  So  there  is  no  Mirprise,  tiiere 
must  be  no  shoek  that  we  are  here  with 
this  proposal,  and  it  is  pending  on  the 
desk  now,  so  that  Senators  msy  offer 
amendents.  they  can  move  to  strike  out, 
they  can  do  what  they  wish,  so  that  the 
will  of  the  Senate  is  worked  on  the  sub- 
ject matter. 

Mr.  RU&SELL.  Of  course.  I  am  never 
surprised  or  shocked  by  anything  that 
occurs  in  connection  with  the  ndanamett 
uvll  rights  question.  I  realize,  of  course, 
the  popularity  that  is  attached  to  making 
apaeehes  about  dril  rights.  When  we 
get  into  this  field  of  legislation;  I  am- 
reminded  somewhact  of  the  story  about 
the  SPpirican  Army  thnt  had  neHhttig  but 
ffeneralE  and  In  wHich  none  outfrniketf 
ttie  other.  Kvery  effort  is  to  have  m 
stronger  bill  and  a  bill  tHat  reaches  fur- 
ther than  ths  one  offsered  previously. 
That  eflbrt  is  ahown  In  the  headlines  of 
newspapers.  Hete  Is  a  headltiie  fhom  te^ 
days  New  Ybrk  Times:   "Rlghtk  Battte 


Opens  Today;  New  Plan  Pushed  In  Sen- 
ate. Hennings  Bill  Combines  Referee 
and  Registrar  Aids  on  Negro  Vote." 

There  Is  a  long  article  to  the  effect 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mls- 
sonri  [Mr.  Hsmxttncs],  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion that  is  considering  the  re^istrar 
biUs,  now  has  a  new  proposal  Here  it 
is  proposed  to  use  the  Irregular  proce- 
dure of  adding  a  civil  rights  package  to 
a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  school  district 
of  Fort  Crowder.  Mo. 

No,  there  is  no  rule,  when  we  get  into 
this  particular  field,  against  having  a 
saturnalia  of  politics.  That  is  what  hap- 
pens. Every  Senator  tries  to  outdo  the 
other.  Some  Senators  undoubtedly  are 
holding  back  now,  drawing  up  new 
amendments,  to  see  how  far  they  must 
go  to  have  a  more  impressive  and  dras- 
tic bill  than  that  offered  by  their  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  will  a&k  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  if  he  and  other  Senators 
taterested  in  this  subject  are  not  totally 
ignorant  as  to  what  proposals  are  golnf 
to  be  presented  here. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  Is  what  I  Just 
stated.  We  are  the  only  minority  that 
everybody  else  thjnka  should  not  have 
any  rights  at  alL  Here  we  are  hopeless- 
ly outnumbered.  We  are  not  able  to  see 
what  Ij:  being  proposed :  we  are  not  able 
to  see  any  reports  of  committees,  so  that 
we  may  understand  the  bill:  we  are  not 
able  to  see  copies  of  hearings  which  gen- 
erally accompany  measures  presented  ta 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  So  we  are  the  only 
minority  which  Is  not  supposed  to  have 
any  rights  whatsoever.  We  are  just  a 
btinch  of  InffTnal  southern  Democrats 
who  have  no  right  to  talk. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  PresidKit,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  the  law  says  that  a  manv 
cannot  even  be  tried  for  "orap  shootlns" 
unless  the  charge  has  been  made  and  ha 
has  an  opportunity  to  find  out  what  Is 
the  charge.  Does  the  .Senator  think  that 
at  least  we  ought  to  have  that  prevail 
Ih  situations  of  Importance  such  as  this? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  It  should  p]»- 
v&lL  As  I  said  a  wMle  ago.  when  we 
get  Into  this  saturnalia  of  polltlos  aU 
rights  are  ofL  Each,  one  tiles  to  outda 
the  others.  The  Senator  frcun  Missouri 
CMr.  HnnnHOBi  is  not  sattsfied.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  KaAnNc] 
has  introduced  an  antl-lynching  bill. 
There  are  all  kinds  and  varieties  of  bills. 
None  of  them  have  been  printed.  We 
cannot  see  any  of  them^  yet  it  to  pro* 
posed  that!  ther  be  throws  at  us  in  re*- 
apect  to  a  biD  to  give  the  paopto  ait  Fort 
dxiwdec.  Ko.  soma  hod  ts  ba  asd  floe 
education  of  children 

Mr.  EKVINL  Shwi  the  Senator  has 
BBenttsoBd  tlk»  poUoDt;  to  not  thto  irapo-> 
sltton,  tB  shertt  k-  pttipoaaT  to  lyneh  tbe 
•peraODDv  of  the  Senstras  a  dfegberaOye 
andorderiy  legidadve  body? 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  Is  a  lynching  of 
orderly  procedure  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  In  other  words,  the  end 
Justices  the  means — "Let  us  at  'em.  come 
the  15th  day  of  February." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  seems  to  me  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  have  known  the  bill  was  supposed 
to  be  considered  today,  on  the  15th.  Why 
did  he  not  punch  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  and  get  the  bill  out 
of  the  committee?  Nobody  could  charge 
that  committee  with  being  stacked 
against  proposed  legislation  of  this  type 
and  character. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, when  we  get  into  this  field,  could 
reach  into  his  pocket,  and  if  by  mistake 
he  sends  to  the  desk  an  old  promissory 
note  Instead  of  what  he  thought  was  an 
amendment,  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
would  vote  for  it  and  put  it  on  the  bill. 
That  is  how  strongly  the  Senator  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  leader  in  this  area. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  suppose  when  we 
reach  the  votes  on  the  merits  of  specific 
proposals  in  regard  to  civil  rights  legis- 
lation in  the  Senate,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia,  whom  I  respect 
very  highly,  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  will  be  voting  in  an  opposite 
manner  on  many  of  the  issues. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  that  I  completely  agree  with  the 
position  the  Senator  from  Georgia  is 
taking  on  this  procedural  matter  today. 
I  think  we  ought  to  be  proceeding  with 
a  civil  rights  bill,  not  with  a  little  school 
district  bill  involving  the  leasing  of  some 
property  in  Missouri  to  a  school,  so  that 
the  property  can  be  used  for  school  pur- 
poses, on  which  we  are  asked  to  build 
a  great  legislative  structure  in  the  field  of 
civil  rights. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  a  few  questions.  Would  the 
Senator  agree  that  apparently  the  reason 
we  find  ourselves  in  this  parliamentary 
situation  today  is  that  our  majority 
leader,  and  our  minority  leader,  t)oth  in 
good  faith  and  in  front  of  all  of  us. 
toward  the  close  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress  pledged  themselves — and  I 
think  that  is  the  proper  term,  "pledged 
themselves" — to  the  effort  of  tr^-ing  to 
sec  to  it  that  the  Senate  considered  pro- 
posed civil  rights  legislation  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  on  February  15,  1960?  Is 
that  not  true? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
stated  that  I  was  present  and  heard 
those  comments  made,  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  read  them  into  the  Record. 
There  is  no  secrecy  about  that.  It  has 
been  emblazoned  in  the  headlines  of 
every  periodical  in  this  country  that  has 
a  dally  publication. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  not  the  Record 
show  that  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader,  in  expressing  that  un- 
derstanding or  proposed  understanding 
to  the  entire  Senate,  referred  to  the  date 
as  on  or  about  February  15? 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  my  recollection, 
but  I  may  not  be  able  to  find  those  exact 
¥,'ords.  I  would  be  very  much  surprised 
if.  very  many  In  the  Senate  shared  the 
point  of  view  that  there  was  such  a  com- 
mitment made  by  the  majority  leswler 
and  by  the  minority  leader  that  if  the 
Judiciary  Committee  had  not  reported 
t>  the  Senate  on  February  15  we  were 
bound  then  to  take  some  little  bill  with 
regard  to  a  school  transfer  proposal  and 
attach  to  it  a  whole  series  of  amend- 
ments or  riders  with  regard  to  civil 
rights,  at  least  until  after  we  had  gone 
t.^rough  or  exhausted  other  parliamen- 
tiry  remedies  in  the  Senate,  about  which 
I  wish  now  to  exaunine  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  very  briefly. 

If  we  do  not  have  a  civil  rights  bill 
on  the  calendar  at  the  present  time, 
from  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, is  it  not  true  that  it  is  within 
t.^e  parliamentary  power  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  to  bring  one  t)efore 
us  rather  quickly  by  adopting  a  dis- 
charge motion  discharging  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  if  we  think 
the  facts  justify  it.  in  regard  to  a  major 
civil  rights  bill  pending  before  the 
committee'' 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr  President,  as  I 
already  stated.  I  had  assumed  that  that 
v/ould  be  the  motion  to  be  made  I,  of 
course,  would  vieorou.sly  oppose  such  a 
motion,  but  I  had  a'vsumed  a  motion 
would  be  made  to  dLscharge  some  com- 
mittee which  had  under  consideration 
a  bill  that  at  lea.st  bore  the  color  of  being 
u  civil  rights  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE  There  are  some  civil 
lights  bills  pending  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  are 
there  not? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  are  Hearings 
were  concluded  on  the  5th  day  of  Pebru- 
firy.  as  I  understand,  with  regard  to  that 
proposed  legislation.  We  were  told  no 
witnesses  would  t>e  heard  after  the  5th 
(lay  of  February. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  it  the  understanding 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  that  both 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary are  proceeding  now  with  executive 
deliberations  in  regard  to  pending  civil 
rights  bills? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  could  not  an.«iwer 
•:Jiat  question  specifically.  I  did  read  in 
"he  press  that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
had  stated  that  on  the  17th  day  of  Pcb- 
;-uary.  I  believe,  on  Wednesday  of  this 
week,  his  committee  would  proceed  to 
undertake  to  mark  up  one  of  the  regls- 
ijar  bills. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  only  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  that  Ln  my  opinion 
we  ought  to  proceed  directly  in  this  Ixxiy 
on  a  major  civil  rights  bill,  and  then 
proceed  to  modify  that  major  bill  by  the 
iiddition  of  whatever  amendments  we  de- 
cide to  add  to  it  in  the  Senate,  and  we 
;ihould  not  use  the  pending  bill  as  a 
vehicle  for  that  purpose. 

Therefore,  I  shall  support  a  motion 
made  at  any  time  to  poctpone  the  con- 
.iideration  of  the  civil  rights  amendments 
to  the  pending  biU,  because  I  do  not 
think  they  are  germane  to  the  b.il      If 


that  motion  is  agreed  to.  I  serve  notice 
that  I  shall  then  make  a  motion  to  dis- 
charge either  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  or  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  a  major  civil  rights  bill, 
if  upon  Investigation  I  satisfy  myself 
that  the  committee  does  not  contemplate 
submitting  a  civil  rights  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ate within  the  next  few  days. 

I  do  not  think.  Mr  President,  that  we 
are  bound  by  the  date  of  February  15  in 
regard  to  civil  rights  I  think  we  are 
bound  to  proceed  forthwith  to  consider 
propo.sed  civil  rights  legislation,  but  I 
think  we  ought  to  do  It  by  having  a  civil 
nghts  bill  before  us.  rather  than  being 
asked  to  proceed  to  legislate  by  way  of 
riders 

Mr  RUSSEXL  Mr  President,  as  the 
situation  now  .stands,  the  members  of 
this  admitted  minority  group,  who  are 
undertaking  to  defend  their  States  and 
their  people  against  these  attacks,  face 
opponents  in  a  number  of  different  cate- 
gories some  have  no  idea  what  the  real 
facts  are  with  which  they  are  dealing; 
others  are  interested  in  the  F>olltlcal  Im- 
plicatKMi  of  the  measures;  and  some 
well-meaning  people  think  they  can  re- 
form the  people  overnight  by  legislation. 

As  I  have  just  shown,  the  papers  show 
that  new  ones  are  being  "cooked  up" 
hourly  to  be  brought  to  the  Senate,  yet 
we  are  invited  into  a  dark  room.  We  are 
in  the  minority  Wc  do  not  know 
whether  w  will  be  .sandbagged  or  kicked 
or  gapKed  or  bound  or  what.  We  do  not 
know  how  to  prepare  against  all  this 
propo.sed  legislation.  TTie  biUs  have  not 
even  been  printed  yet  Some  Senators 
have  stated  that  they  are  still  not  satis- 
fled  that  they  have  a  drastic  enough 
civil  rights  bill,  and  they  are  working  to 
get  themselves  one  which  conforms  to 
their  idea.s  as  to  proper  lecLslation.  and 
which  is  going  to  be  brought  to  the 
Senate  later 

Mr  President,  I  think  we  are  entitled 
to  more  information  Most  of  the  time 
in  the  Senate  people  are  entitled  to  have 
some  general  idea  about  what  they  will 
be  confronted  with  in  the  way  of  pro- 
posed legislation 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  RUS.'iFLL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  STKNNIS.  As  a  matter  of  tesU- 
monial,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  said 
there  ha.s  been  4  to  6  months  of  notice 
with  reference  to  the  subject  matter.  I 
point  out  to  the  Senator  now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, his  own  bill,  which  he  mentioned 
on  the  floor  about  a  week  ago.  as  it  ap- 
pears today  Ls  considerably  different 
frum  what  the  Senator  outlined  then. 
The  Assistant  Attorney  General,  Mr. 
Walsh  has  also  made  the  statement 
in  the  hearings  in  one  place  that 
there  were  changes  to  be  made  in  the 
proposal  they  were  working  on  then  In 
the  Attorney  Generals  ofiBce.  That 
Illustrates  graphically,  in  connection 
with  this  particular  bill,  that  one  who 
has  been  trying  to  determine  the  sub- 
stance of  these  propnisals  is  confronted 
with  hourly  changes,  almost  down  to  the 
time  of  the  submission  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  bill. 

Let  me  add,  with  all  deference  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  that  my  impression 
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of  him  iind  his  great  regard  for  this  body 
and  foi  orderly  procedures  have  been 
devastated  by  the  offering  of  a  bill  of 
such  Wide  magnitude  and  great  interest 
as  an  amendment  to  a  local  private  bill 
regarding  a  little  piece  of  real  estate.  I 
hope  h?  ha.s  some  additional  reasons 
tlian  tl.ose  which  he  has  already  given. 

Mr.  DIRKi^EN.  Mr.  President,  will 
theSenitor  yield? 

Mr.  SlTiNNIS.  Tlie  Senator  from 
Geuri-ifa  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  R  USSKLL.     I  yield. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Let  me  say  to  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Mississippi 
that  SIX  of  the  seven  items  in  the  amend- 
ment tlat  is  submitted  were  introduced 
on  the  )th  day  of  February  1959.  1  year 
and  10  'lays  ago  today.  So  there  are  no 
surprises.  The  only  modificatlcn.  of 
course,  was  the  addition  of  the  referee 
proposaL 

11ms  subject  la  pending  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration.  It 
hes  bee  a  discussed  pro  and  con.  It  ha* 
been  diicussed  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate.    So  actually  there  are  no  surprises. 

The  tither  comment  which  I  think  I 
should  make  is  that  I  think  we  are  within 
the  rules  of  the  Senate.  I  grew  up  un- 
der the  House  rules,  in  which  there  is  a 
strict  lequirement  of  germaneness.  Un- 
der the  House  rules  nothing  could  be 
offered  u  an  amendment  to  a  bill  unless 
it  was  {ermane  to  the  subject  matter. 
In  the  Senate  there  is  no  rule  of  ger- 
maneness. I  thought  it  was  understood, 
from  the  colloquy  m  September,  that  in 
an  exiniordinary  .situation  we  would  try 
to  brin^:  this  rjbject  before  the  Senate 
in  the  I  est  fashion  we  could. 

If  I  niay  be  permitted  to  comment  on 
what  tie  Senator  from  Oregon  has  said, 
if  he  Will  give  me  his  attention,  he  was 
in  the  Chamber  when  the  colloquy  re- 
ferred lo  took  place  last  September,  and 
he  mate  the  point  which  he  has  con- 
sistent! ,•  made  over  a  long  p>eriod  of  time. 
He  stat<Kl  that  he  would  vote  against  ad- 
journment, because  he  thought  then  was 
the  time  to  have  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion. 

Then,  after  discussing  certain  measures 
on  the  Calendar,  he  said,  in  effect.  "Let 
us  proceed  next  January  in  keeping  with 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  to  bring  up 
civil  richts  legislation  if  and  when  we 
can  get  It  before  the  Senate." 

We  ere  within  the  niles  of  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  now  more  than  a  month  after 
the  becinnlng  of  Jsinuary;  and  while, 
from  tl  e  standpomt  of  germaneness,  the 
proposal  may  be  extraordinary,  it  is  per- 
fectly la  order.  We  are  following  a  per- 
fectly rrderly  procedure. 

Mr  f  LUSSELL.  I  deny  that  It  Is  order- 
ly procedure.  Orderly  procedure  In  the 
Senate  depends  upon  a  committee  re- 
port. ux)n  hearings,  and  upon  commit- 
tee act: en.  Senators  can  no  longer  take 
refuge  n  the  fact  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Juciciary  wlD  not  act.  PropKJsed  leg- 
islation is  also  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

The  ."^'enator  from  Illinois  says  that  the 
propowil  he  intends  to  offer  does  not  in- 
volve any  surprises.  Only  a  little  vot- 
ing referee  bill  wa«  added.  There  has 
never  been  any  legislation,  except  the  so- 
called  civU  rights  bill  that  was  presented 


In  1957,  which  was  as  sold  to  the  country 
under  the  label  that  It  was  a  very  mod- 
erate piece  of  legislation. 

The  bill  which  the  Senator  Introduced 
did  not  touch  on  voting,  except  to  require 
that  records  be  held  for  a  period  of  3 
years.  This  is  not  really  important,  ex- 
cept that  it  wipes  out  a  great  body  of 
Slate  law,  and  therefore  violates  the 
rights  of  the  States.  The  proposal  de- 
clares, as  a  matter  of  policy  by  the  Con- 
gress, that  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
In  the  school  cases  is  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  declares  that  it  is  the  duty  and  re- 
sponiibihty  of  every  trustee  of  every 
local  school  in  the  United  States  to  en- 
courage the  mixing  of  the  races  in  the 
schools.  If  that  is  not  drastic  legislation, 
I  do  not  know  where  we  would  go  to  find 
It.  The  Senator  says  tliat  it  mvolves 
only  a  slight  addition. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  man  who  ran 
for  office  down  in  my  State,  on  the  plat- 
form that  he  was  a  lawyer  and  a  Baptist. 
His  opponent  said.  "Yea;  when  you  are 
With  the  lawyers,  they  talk  about  his 
being  a  Baptist,  and  when  you  are  with 
the  Baptists,  they  talk  about  his  being  a 
Lawyer."     [Laughter.  1 

This  whole  proposal  is  a  hodgepodge. 
The  Senator  well  knows,  from  the  press 
reports,  what  the  other  legislative  pro- 
posals are.  We  are  entitled  to  see  them, 
and  not  have  them  shoved  at  us  on  the 
flcx)r  of  the  Senate  m  typewritten  form. 
We  are  entitled  to  have  an  opportimity 
to  make  our  cvuse.  We  are  as  badly  out- 
numbered as  any  miiionty  has  ever  been 
in  this  Chamber  m  undertaking  to  de- 
fend a  cause  m  which  we  believe.  We  are 
entitled  to  more  orderly  procedure  than 
is  accorded  to  us  m  this  situation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEIN.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
does  not  wish  to  have  remain  in  the 
Record  his  reference  to  a  proposal  in 
typewritten  form. 

Mr.  RUS6EI J ..  I  was  referring  to  the 
other  proposals  that  have  been  brought 
forward.  The  Senator  will  find  that  he 
is  so  far  behind  some  of  his  colleagues  in 
offering  proposed  legislation  that  some 
parts  of  his  bill  may  seem  to  be  moderate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  am  a  moderate. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  But  the  Senator's  bill 
is  not  moderate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Reference  has  been 
made  to  this  subject  ha\'ing  been  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. The  Senator  knows  that  governors 
and  attorneys  general  of  various  States 
have  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Nation 
to  testify  on  these  proposals.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  has 
not  even  undertaken  to  act  on  the  orig- 
inal bill  Introduced,  or  the  proposal  in 
connection  with  which  the  Attorney 
GreneraJ  appeared.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  have  heard  that  dis- 
tinguished witnesses  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
What  I  am  reqxKstlng  is  ttie  common 
courtesy  of  being  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  read  what  was  said,  from  the  printed 
report  of  the  committ4?e  hearing.    I  do 


not  wish  to  be  forced  to  defend  In  the 
dark  against  such  far -reaching,  moment- 
ous legislative  proposals. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Is  it  not  true  that,  so 
far  as  is  generally  known,  only  one  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  has  been  actively 
opposing  the  bills,  showing  that  the  ma- 
jority is  not  stymied? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  will  pause  and  give 
any  Senator  who  wishes  to  rise  an  op- 
portunity to  say  whether  or  not  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
is  stacked  against  civil  rights  legislation. 
Everyone  knows  that  that  is  far  from 
the  truth. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  committee  can 
act.  if  it  will.  I  assume  that  it  will  act. 
But  there  is  no  recommendation  before 
us  now. 

If  the  Senator  will  further  yield,  in 
order  to  brine  out  the  situation,  the  Sen- 
ator referred  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  HenningsI  and  his  recom- 
mendations as  published  in  the  news- 
papers. The  Senator  had  to  bring  along 
a  newspaper  in  order  to  take  part  In  the 
debate.  That  Is  the  only  way  to  find 
out  what  has  happened. 

The  picture  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri is  in  the  New  York  Times.  In 
another  newspaper  the  Keating  bill  is 
referred  to.  In  still  another  newspaper 
the  proposal  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  is  referred  to.  I 
note  his  presence  in  the  Chamber.  I 
did  not  get  to  hear  his  television  broad- 
cast yesterday,  but  I  understand  ttiat  he 
stated  on  the  television  that  he  had  not 
finished  his  own  thinking  on  an  amend- 
ment which  he  intends  to  offer. 

We  are  now  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
a  deliberative  body.  I  viewed  with  a 
great  deal  of  concern  yesterday  a  serious 
column  in  a  national  magazine,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  Senate  was  deteriorating  in 
value,  and  was  losing  esteem  in  the  sight 
of  the  people.  That  mvolves  a  very 
serious  challenge. 

With  all  deference  to  every  Member 
of  this  body,  I  believe  that  this  is  an  il- 
lustration of  our  abandonment  of  the 
concept  of  the  Senate  being  a  dehbera- 
tive  body. 

We  have  had  to  bring  along  news- 
papers, as  the  Senatxir  from  Georgia  has 
done,  in  order  to  learn  what  has  hap- 
pened. Then  we  had  to  refer  to  the  tele- 
vision transcript  of  ysterday  afternoon 
to  find  out  what  is  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  con- 
nection with  certain  far-reaching  bins. 
It  is  a  legislative  stampede,  if  I  may  uae 
that  word,  to  get  into  the  act  and  have 
something  paaaed.  As  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  said,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri could  reach  Into  his  back  pocket 
and  pull  out  a  memorandum  he  had 
written,  and  offer  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  as  an  amendment,  and  it  would 
probably  receive  a  majority  vote. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  This  is  a  political  car- 
nival. The  newapap«ra  do  not  set  forth 
the  details  of  the  bills.  Eiveryone  is  op- 
posed to  lynching.  I  am  opposed  to  it. 
Thank  God,  it  has  all  but  been  elimi- 
nated. It  has  been  many  years  since 
there  has  been  a  lynching  in  my  State, 
and  I  am  profoimdly  grateful  for  that. 

One  d  these  newspaper  articles  states 
that  a  new  and  tough  antilynchlng  bill 
is  to  t>e  tossed  in.    There  is  a  warning 
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from  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
B^KATiifG]  that  he  plans  to  toss  a  new. 
tough  antilynching  bill  into  the  already 
bitter  fray: 

Mr.  KxATiNO,  a  sponsor  of  the  admlntstra- 
tion'B  seven-point  civil  rights  measure,  said 
yesterday  he  would  Introduce  an  "additional 
package."  Other  Senators  were  also  primed 
to  push  various  proposals  that  have  lain 
dormant  since  last  year. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois stated  that  people  ought  to  be  on 
notice  as  to  what  would  happen  on  the 
15th  of  February.  I  might  say  that  he 
could  have  imdertaken  to  have  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  have  the  amendment 
ready  before  the  15th  of  February,  not 
wait  until  the  16th. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  merely  wish  to  quiet 
the  mind  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
that  there  is  anything  unusual  in  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  not  seen  It. 
Has  it  been  printed? 

Mr.  KEATING.  My  proposal  is  one 
which  has  been  made  previously  and 
which  is  designed  to  strengthen  present 
civil  rights  legislation,  which  makes  it  a 
crime  to  deprive  a  person  of  his  civil 
rights.  It  imposes  a  minor  fine,  but  if 
death  results,  it  then  becomes  a  capital 
offense. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  suppose  that  as  a 
matter  of  orderly  procedure  we  should 
now  proceed  to  pass  the  Keating  bill, 
as  it  has  been  outlined  here. 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  not  my  ex- 
pectation. There  will  be  many  proposals 
offered  which  are  similar  to  mine.  There 
have  been  introduced  and  there  are  on 
file  here  a  dozen  antilynching  bills.  My 
bill  is  not  the  same  as  antilsmching  bills 
which  have  been  printed  and  are  now 
before  the  Senate.  It  is  essentially  an 
enlargement  of  existing  law  relating  to 
the  deprivation  of  civil  rights.  I  am  sure 
that  in  the  course  of  the  debate  there  will 
be  ample  time  for  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  to  study  the  proposal 
and  to  have  it  before  him  and  to  get  all 
the  advice  he  needs  on  the  subject.  I  will 
say  frankly  to  him  that  I  expect  to  offer 
other  amendments.  This  is  certainly  the 
common  practice. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  no  doubt  about 
that.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  New 
York  will  have  a  whole  pocketful  of 
amendments  to  offer.  However,  I  should 
like  to  have  a  chance  to  see  those  amend- 
ments. We  cannot  be  expected  merely 
to  let  the  Senator — able  and  distin- 
guished though  he  is — outline  his  bill 
and  then  proceed  to  vote  it  through.  I 
know  a  great  many  people  think  that  it 
ought  to  be  done  that  way.  They  say: 
"Let  us  get  at  them  now.  I  will  make  a 
speech  about  what  we  are  going  to  do  to 
them,  and  then  someone  will  move  the 
previous  question,  and  we  will  vote  it 
through." 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  not  the  way  the 
Senate  operates.  Tliat  ia  a  political 
carnival. 


Mr.   HOLLAND.     Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  fully 
what  the  distinguished  Senat<M"  from 
G'iorgia  is  saying.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
there  may  be  still  one  other  thought 
which  he  may  not  have  touched  upon. 
and  it  is  this.  In  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  Senators  were  invited 
by  the  committee  to  surange  for  their 
G)vernors  and  attorneys  general,  if  they 
cared  to  do  so.  to  give  testimony  before 
the  committee  on  the  various  subjects 
which  were  pending  before  the  commit- 
tee, particularly  on  the  bills  which  had 
to  do  with  protection  of  the  right  to  vote. 
In  pursuance  of  that  Invitation  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, the  Senator  from  Florida  in- 
vited his  distinguished  Governor,  who 
recently  was  chairman  of  the  national 
Governors'  conference,  and  his  distin- 
guished attorney  general,  who  has  re- 
cently been  president  of  the  conference 
of  attorneys  general,  to  come  before  the 
committee  and  testify.  The  attorney 
general  assigned  one  of  the  ablest  mem- 
bers of  his  staff  to  do  so.  He  came,  pur- 
suant to  that  invitation,  and  testified. 
Oiher  Senators  have  taken  similar  ac- 
ti<5n  with  reference  to  their  distinguished 
Governors  and  with  reference  to  ^heir 
distinguished  attorneys  general. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
S<;nator  from  Georgia  if  he  believes 
there  is  any  degree  of  decency,  any  de- 
grree  of  recognition  of  the  efforts  of 
these  State  oCBcials  to  be  helpful  and  to 
ccintribute  to  a  sound  solution,  in  pro- 
ceeding without  allowing  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  conclude  Its  work,  which,  ac- 
cording to  notice  which  has  appeared 
in  the  press,  at  least,  the  committee  in- 
tends to  do  on  the  day  after  tomorrow, 
and  to  furnish  us.  along  with  its  report, 
the  printed  record  showing  what  the  wit- 
nesses who  were  Invited  to  come  before 
the  committee  to  testify — witnesses  who 
curry  heavy  responsibilities  in  their 
States — have  said  by  way  of  what  they 
think  needs  to  be  done  in  this  critical 
rratter. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  this  propo.sed  legis- 
lation was  aimed  at  any  section  of  the 
country  other  than  the  South,  this  pro- 
c<>dure  would  not  be  tolerated  for  15  min- 
uses. Every  Senator  knows  that  to  be 
a  fact. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  will  yield  for  one  more  moment, 
I  should  like  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Members  of  the  Senate  realize 
what  they  are  asked  to  do  when  it  is 
suggested  that  they  pass  upon  a  new 
xr.easure  covering  this  field,  which  is  not 
understood,  when  their  committee,  act- 
ir.g  for  them,  has  requested  the  advice, 
a.'>sistance.  and  testimony  of  the  respon- 
sible State  ofiRcials  in  the  States  most 
aifected  by  this  proposal.  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  cannot  conceive  of  responsible 
Members  of  the  Senate  taking  a  position 
which  will  not  allow  giving  any  import 
or  any  effect  whatsoever  to  the  testi- 
mony of  these  able  State  oCBcials. 


Mr  RUSSELL.  I  certainly  hope  that 
that  will  not  be  done 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL,  I  yield 
Mr  MORSE  I  wish  to  make  a  brief 
comment  on  the  remarks  of  the  able 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois i  Mr  DiRKSENl.  who  pointed  out 
that  in  the  clcsin^  day.s  of  the  last  ses- 
.sion  of  Congrejis  I  look  the  position 
that  we  ought  to  stay  in  session  and 
not  adjourn,  but  handle  civil  rights  leg- 
islation at  tliat  time 

I  believe  we  should  have  handled  civil 
rights  legislation  at  that  time  However, 
it  was  about  at  that  time  that  the  major- 
ity leader  and  the  minority  leader  pro- 
pounded, in  the  pre.^ence  of  many  of  us 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  a  sort  of  gen- 
tleman's understanding  that  on  or  about 
February  15  of  this  year,  we  would  take 
up  civil  rights  legislation. 

I  respectfully  .submit  that  it  was  not 
contemplated  by  the  majority  leader  or 
by  the  minority  leader  at  that  time,  or  by 
anyone  sitting  here  and  listening  to  the 
propo.sal  being  made,  that  they  were  go- 
ing to  do  it  by  the  parliamentary  route 
that  is  suggested  this  morning,  namely, 
that  we  would  call  up  a  bill  which  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  civil  rights 
and  suggest  that  it  be  u.sed  as  a  vehicle 
to  carry  civil  rights  amendments 

The  S^-nator  from  Illinois  spoke  about 
that  procedure  not  being  In  violation  of 
orderly  proce.sR.  It  Is  not  in  violation  of 
a  parliamentary  right  or  rule  In  the 
.Senate.  It  can  be  done  that  way  if  the 
Senate  wi.shes  to  do  it  that  way,  but  that 
doe.s  not  make  it  orderly. 

Mr  RUSSEXL.  That  is  correct 
Mr  MORSE  Certainly  not  in  the 
sen.se  that  I  understand  what  Is  orderly 
procedure  when  the  Senate  l.s  confronted 
with  an  i.v^ue  which  is  of  such  major  im- 
portance to  the  people  of  this  country  as 
IS  the  issue  of  civil  rights. 

What  I  am  worried  about  In  regard  to 
the  parliamentary  tactic  which  is  being 
used  is  that  the  average  person  will  say, 
"WpII.  that  is  not  cricket  That  l.s  a  kind 
of  fast  maneuver  That  is  not  according 
to  what  we  would  call  the  rules  of  the 
plavground." 

At  least  we  ought  to  be  as  fair  as  we 
expect  our  kids  to  be  on  the  playgrounds. 
When  I  .say  that.  I  do  not  criticize  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader 
On  the  contrary,  I  wish  to  commend 
them  for  rai.sing  the  issue  The  Senator 
from  Texas  1  Mr  Johnson  1  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  !  Mr.  DniK.siN  i  are  to 
be  commended  for  raising  the  Lssue  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  February  15. 
They  have  put  the  Lssue  right  up  to  us  by 
raising  it.  and  have  given  us  a  chance  to 
say  whether  we  wish  to  handle  the  sub- 
ject in  this  way.  If  we  do  it  this  way 
we  will  deny  to  the  American  people  the 
orderly  procedure  that  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed, and  we  will  not  have  the  advan- 
tage of  the  information  we  ought  to  take 
advantage  of  I  shall  talk  about  that  in- 
formation in  just  a  moment.  However, 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  have  fulfilled  their  commitment. 
They  have  brought  the  subject  up.  Now 
it  is  up  to  us  to  take  the  parliamentary 
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action  under  the  rules  of  procedure 
which  tre  available  to  us  and  which  will 
guaraniee  orderly  procedure  to  the 
Americun  people  for  the  enactment  of 
civil  rights  legislation. 

I  nov;  prop>ound  the  question  I  have 
in  mind.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  fact  that  the  rules  are  on  the 
books.  I  serve  notice  now  that  I  shall 
proceed  to  use  those  rules.  Those  rules 
permit  the  du&charge  of  two  committees 
from  the  con-sideration  of  proposed  civil 
riuhts  egiflation  on  whicli  they  have 
held  so.-ne  hearings — the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Admini.stration  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  I  have  given 
instructions  to  have  drafted — and  I  shall 
submit  them  promptly — motions  to  dis- 
cliarge  »he  Conimiltee  en  Rules  and  Ad- 
mini.str  ition  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciay  from  the  coni.ideralion  of  spe- 
cific pieces  of  major  proposed  civil  rights 
let4i>lat.on  which  have  been  in  the  jun.^:- 
diction  of  those  two  committees  for  some 
time,  since  the  date,  for  example,  when 
the  Scrator  from  Texas  IMr.  Johnson) 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr  Dirk- 
sen  I  proix)sed  that  the  Senate  bepin  to 
consider  civil  rights  legislation  on  Feb- 
ruary 1  b. 

Thosi'  committcr-.s  arc  our  agents 
They  are  the  .servants  of  the  Senate 
They  h  ive  had  due  notice,  ever  since  an 
understanding  was  enlerd  into  la,st  year, 
that  on  or  about  February  15  civil  rights 
measur  »s  w  ould  be  called  up  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

The  raotions  I  shall  file  in  this  connec- 
tion— a  id  under  the  rule.s  they  will  have 
to  lie  on  the  table  for  a  period  of  time — 
will  pn 'po.se  that  if  by  one  week  from 
today  the  Cominiitee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  th"  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministr  ition  have  not  reported  to  the 
Senate  proposed  civil  rights  legislation. 
the  Serate  take  up  the  motions  to  dis- 
charge those  committees  from  the  fur- 
ther cc  nsideration  of  such  measures. 
That  IS  orderly  procedure. 

The  .S<.nator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Hol- 
land] las  just  pointed  out  to  me  that 
one  wei'k  from  today  will  be  Washing- 
ton's birthday  My  motions,  then,  will 
make  the  date  February  23  ir\stead  of 
February  22  That  Is  orderly  procedure 
and  IS  clearly  within  the  rules  as  written 
In  the  rule  book  of  the  Senate 

I  shall  follow  those  motions.  I  say  to 
the  Se  mtor  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell j,  Aith  another  motion  which  will 
request  that  the  hearings  which  those 
committees  have  held  be  printed,  and 
that  the  Senate  have  the  benefit.  a.s  the 
Senatoi  from  Georgia  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  have  pointed  out.  of  the 
testimony,  in  printed  form,  that  the  ex- 
pert, qualified  witnesses  have  submitted 
to  those  two  committees. 

With  that  record  before  us.  the  Sen- 
ate wil-  be  in  a  F>osition  to  proceed  in 
an  orcerly  fashion  with  civil  rights 
measures  directly  before  us,  and  not  with 
what  I  consider— and  I  speak  most  re- 
spectfuily — some  sort  of  indirect,  some- 
what clever  subterfuge  or  parliamentary 
device  ro  get  this  very  Important  issue 
before  i.he  Senate.  I  think  we  ought  to 
rise  above  that  kind  of  procedure  Al- 
though the  proposal  before  us  is  in  order, 


I  think  we  ought  to  rise  above  it  and 
say  to  the  American  p>eople  that  we  are 
going  to  take  up  civil  rights  £is  civil 
rights  on  the  record  which  the  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  have  made  to  date 

I  believe  the  Senators  from  the  South 
are  entitled  to  that  consideration,  and 
I  shall  fight  for  it.  just  as  I  would  fight 
for  the  same  kind  of  orderly  procedure 
if  it  involved  any  other  piece  of  proposed 
legislation  affecting  any  other  section 
of  the  country.  When  we  pass  legisla- 
tion after  following  that  kind  of  pro- 
cedure, we  will  have  the  support  and 
respect  of  the  iieople  of  the  country.  We 
will  not  be  charged  with  somehow  trying 
to  "pull  a  fast  one"  on  the  South  by  this 
sort  of  indirect  approach  to  civil  rights 
legislation 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  statement  just  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  in  support  of  or- 
derly procedure  In  the  Senate.  I  asree 
with  him  that,  while  what  is  prop>osed 
here  is  technically  r>ossible  under  the 
rules,  it  is  not  orderly  procedure. 

Sometimes  in  the  Senate  a  point  is 
reached  when  only  two  Senators  are 
present,  the  Senator  who  is  addressing 
himself  to  some  subject  and  perhaps  his 
colleague  from  his  State,  who  might  be 
in  tlie  chair  of  the  Presiding  OfiBcer. 
Technically,  under  the  rules,  a  Senator 
could  rise  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  some  bill  be  taken  from  the  calen- 
dar, considered  to  have  gone  through  all 
the  parliamentary-  stages,  and  be  passed. 
That  can  be  done.  It  is  parliamentarily 
poss.ble  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
to  do  that  But  we  do  not  follow  that 
procedure  here.  The  Senate  would  rise 
up  and  rebel  against  it.  The  Senate 
would  rebel  against  such  procedure  if  it 
were  applied  in  ordinary.-  cases. 

Mr  President,  there  has  been  so  much 
misrepresentation,  throughout  the  coun- 
try, of  the  southern  people  that  feeling 
against  the  South  has  come  to  be  almost 
a  national  disease.  I  weep  because  of  it. 
Mv  people  are  the  peers  of  any  in  this 
counti-y.  I  resent  seeing  them  pilloried 
and  misrepresented.  We  have  enough 
faiUntiS  in  our  part  of  the  country-  with- 
out having  them  magnified  and  made 
into  a  political  football  to  be  kicked 
hither  and  fro  at  the  will  of  the  poli- 
ticians. 

What  is  here  proposed  clearly  shows 
that  we  are  considered  to  be  second-class 
citizens  by  those  who  like  to  use  that 
expression.  We  are  rebuked  and  told 
that  we  ought  not  to  appeal  because  we 
were  told  last  year  that  something  would 
be  brought  up  on  February  15.  Yet  it 
h£Ls  been  perfectly  all  right  for  those  who 
generate  these  alleged  civil  rights  bills 
with  almost  the  speed  of  a  multigraph 
machine  to  wait  until  after  February  15 
to  have  their  measures  brought  before 
the  Senate.  Is  that  equal  treatment? 
Is  that  fairness? 

I  submit  It  shows  that  one  standard 
Is  expected  from  us.  We  are  supposed 
to  be  quiet  under  any  conditions  and 
under  any  kind  of  procedure  and  simply 
"take  it."  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  seek  to  oppress  and  hsu-ass  us  are 
allowed  the  liberty  of  drawing  their 
amendments  and  of  bringing  them  be- 


fore the  Senate  whenever  they  see  fit — 
amendments  of  great  moment,  on  which 
no  hearings  have  ever  been  held.  That 
demonstrates  the  attitude  taken  here 
against  those  who  undertake  to  repre- 
sent the  South  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  First,  with  respect  to 
the  discussion  of  bills  pending  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
I  believe — I  am  pretty  certain — that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
does  not  have  jurisdiction,  and  no  bill 
of  this  kind  was  referred  to  that  com- 
mittee. They  are  operating  entirely  on 
their  committee  print.  Had  the  bill  on 
which  they  are  taking  testimony  been 
introduced  in  regular  course,  it  would 
have  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  which  has  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Oh.  no:  a  bUl  has 
been  introduced  relating  to  Federal 
registrars  It  is  In  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  it  was  not  intro- 
duced, as  I  recall. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  it  was  not.  why  did 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  not  introduce 
it?  This  is  February  15.  This  is  the 
day  about  which  we  were  put  on  notice 
last  year  that  the  Senate  would  take  up 
civil  rights  legislation.  Why  wait  until 
now  to  bring  it  up?  It  has  not  even 
been  introduced ;  yet  the  Senate  was  put 
on  notice.  But  no.  it  has  not  been 
deemed  necessary  to  follow  the  rules;  it 
has  not  been  considered  necessary  to 
introduce  such  a  bill.  With  both  polit- 
ical parties  behind  the  matter,  perhaps 
it  is  felt  the  Senate  does  not  have  to 
extend  the  consideration  or  the  course 
of  conduct  which  Senators  have  a  right 
to  expect  in  the  case  of  any  other  pro- 
posed legislation.  I  resent  the  fact  that 
I  cannot  get  the  regular  order  in  this 
instance. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  simply  want  the 
Record  to  show  how  completely  mistaken 
the  minority  leader  has  been  in  his  re- 
cent statement. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes,  I  am  mistaken. 
The  bill  relating  to  registrars  was  in- 
troduced and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  but  no 
bill  was  introduced  on  the  subject  of 
referees. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  admits  his  error.  I  hope 
he  will  apologize  to  the  Senate  for  hav- 
ing made  that  mistake 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  will  confess  my  sins 
in  public  any  old  time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
fuse to  yield  for  that  long  a  time,  at 
anytime.    [Laughter]. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  will 
further  yield.  I  was  about  to  suggest  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
might  have  to  indulge  in  what  some 
would  call  a  filibuster  if  he  intended  to 
make  a  general  confession- 
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Mr.  DIRKSKN.  My  confession  would 
be  liBBited  solely  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  minais. 

Mr.  BOIXAND.  The  point  I  make  Is 
that  first  taiUs  were  introduced  relating 
to  the  pFOtectktn  of  voting  rightc  Ther 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  AdiBlBistration.  T!iat  commitfeee 
held  hearings.  Distlneuurbed  witaeases 
came  from  all  sections  of  the  country  to 
be  heard.  Among  those  Invited  to  ap- 
pear were  the  Governar  and  the  attor- 
ney general  of  my  State.  They  sent 
statements  to  the  committee,  which  were 
delivered  by  the  distinguished  as&islant 
attorney  general  of  my  State. 

I  simiply  remind  the  Senate  and  my 
dear  friend,  the  minority  leader,  that  if 
he  has  any  intention  at  all  which  is  sei-l- 
ous  in  conAection  with  the  proposed  Leg- 
islation, it  has  to  have  same  effect — some 
remedial  eOeet — upon  the  procedures  in 
connection  with  voting  which  he  believes 
have  taken  place  in  the  southern  part  of 
this  country. 

It  hsppens  that  my  own  State  has  the 
best  record  in  that  regard  in  the  South- 
em  States.  I  simply  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  if  there  is  any  desire  to 
have  aAy  feeling  of  respect  on  the  part 
of  citizens  of  Southern  States  toward 
any  legislation  which  is  passed  by  Con- 
gress, it  wiD  not  be  possible  to  gain  such 
respect  by  denying  to  the  Senate  the 
chance  to  know  what  the  Governors,  the 
attorneys  general,  and  other  high  law 
enforcement  officials  of  those  States 
have  had  to  say  concerning  what  they 
believe  should  be  done,  particularly  the 
offl rials  from  my  State,  where  the  best 
record  has  beea  made. 

I  aay  that  the  very  opposite  would  re- 
sult from  the  arbitrary  methods  fol- 
lowed here  today.  There  would  be  cre- 
ated in  the  minds  of  our  people  back 
home  ihe  idea  that  a  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate had  decided  to  ram  its  objectives 
down  their  throats,  without  hearing 
their  chief  law-enforcement  officers, 
without  giving  any  consideration  to  what 
those  law-enforcement  officers  had  to 
say.  despite  the  fact  that  they  were  In- 
vited to  come  here  by  a  Senate  commit- 
tee, tn  the  discharge  of  Its  duty,  and 
have  come  here. 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  Senator  in  the 
possession  of  his  deliberate  mind  would 
want  to  begin  with  that  sort  of  showing 
of  contempt — which  is  what  It  would  be — 
of  the  chief  law-enforcement  officers  who 
preside  over  some  50  mUhon  people  tn 
the  80\ithem  part  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  wHl 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  permit  me  to 
comment  at  this  time? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
sire to  approach  my  own  parliaroentaxy 
suggestion  in  connection  with  this  mat- 
ter. In  a  few  moments  I  shall  yield 
again.  I  have  already  been  very  g«i- 
erous  in  yielding. 

Mr.  E»residcnt.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  proceed  in  this  highly  irreralar 
fashi(xi.  Before  I  yield  the  fik>or.  I  la- 
tend  to  move  that  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  to  authorize  ti^  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  lease  a  portion  al  Fort 
Crowder,  Mo.,  to  Stella  ReorganiFftd 
Schools  R^I,  Missouri,  be  postponed  untQ 
next  Tuesday. 


Mr.  P'residea^  an  InvltatiOB  has  been 
issued  to  Seoatfeora  te  aMtr  chrH.  ttgtets 

amendments  tm  tMs  bilL  1 4to  arit 
we  shaM  ewer  wet  tbroavk  wttli 
amendnunts.  Oae  ot  mmr  calle 
has  oOered  aa  awwrttagat  wMeb  «oes 
fiU'Uier  than  any  others  tlais  far  oSerod; 
but  no  donbt  before  we  are  Iteilsftied  with 
that  SMbiect  he  wMl  encouater  aome  hard 
competition  frosn  amendaaents  vUcb 
will  go  even  fartiier. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  agreement  to 
postpone  the  farther  oonsideTation  of 
this  matter  or  to  take  It  up  ob  Febmary 
L5  wottld  have  indicated,  i  should  have 
thought,  that  Senators  who  were  sincere 
in  promoting  civil  rights  legislation 
would  have  introduced  it  in  January-,  so 
there  would  have  been  an  opportmiity 
to  have  their  proposed  legislation  ccr- 
sidered  and  printed,  and  so  the  Senate 
woukl  have  had  an  opportunity  to  know 
what  such  Senators  were  proposmg. 

But  now  we  have  come  to  the  day  set 
aside  for  the  consideration  of  civil  rights 
legislation,  and  still  Senators  are  m  a 
frenzy  draituig  proposed  legisiation  gtiLl 
to  be  introduced.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
this  IS  a  most  unusual  situation. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  and  next  I  shall  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr    Hlllj. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  Preudent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  GeorRia  may  be  allowed  to  yield  to 
me  to  permit  me  to  make  a  statement. 
Without  his  losing  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  orderpd. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr  President,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  Honorable  John  S  Battle, 
torTOej-l>-  the  Ooi^emor  of  Virtjinia.  and  a 
member  of  the  Civil  RiRhts  Commission, 
was  invited  by  the  Committee  on  Roles 
sa2d  Administi-atioa  to  make  before  it  a 
presentation  at  his  views.  Pursuant  U> 
that  mvitation,  he  appeared  before  that 
coimmittee  and  made  a  presentation  of 
his  views.  He  presented  his  views  not 
only  against  the  pending  registrar  biiis. 
but  also  agaiast  the  proposed  referee 
bills. 

At  that  time  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  AdministratKjn, 
the  able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  :Mr  Hennincs '.  .stated  that  the 
Department  of  JuUice  had  not  yet  re- 
duced to  writing  the  referee  bill  and  had 
not  yet  prefctnted  a  copy  of  tlie  bill  to 
the  committee,  but  tliat,  nevertheless, 
the  committee  would  permit  the  former 
Crovernor  of  Virg toia.  a  member  of  Che 
Civil  Ri£;hts  Commission,  to  present  his 
views  on  that  matter — which  he  did  at 
the  hearing 

I  have  been  infiormed  by  others  that 
a  day  or  two  later  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  UEkitad  atate^  the  Honorable  Wii- 
Uam  P.  Ro'ecs,  ajipeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Adrnjoistraticm 
and  made  an  oral  pres^itaticn  of  hi.s 
views  in  regard  to  the  (trmpoaed  retferee 
bilL 

So  the  Committee  od  Elules  aad  Ad- 
ministration has  taken  ^stimony  on 
both  sides  Af  £hat  questioa,  aod,  accor4^ 
iag  to  JBF  iotfonaatioo.  the  nrramMtrn 
has  poftti>oBeci  m^Ul  Wefyaesday  of  this 
week  the  time  Tor  its  vote  on  such  meas- 
ures. 


I  make  this  .statement  in  order  to  set 
the  record  straight 

Mr  RU8SEIX  Mr  President,  I  thank 
the  Benator  for  making  perfectly  clear 
for  the  record  that  the  highest  law  en- 
toTcement  officials  of  the  State  govem- 
me«\ts  Jn  this  area,  a-?  well  as  those  who 
have  the  irreatf.st  familiarity  with  the 
subject  matt*»r  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion, hsTP  testifVed  on  these  matters. 
Tet  we  arp  firt^d  to  proceed  here  before 
ihp  committee  has  taken  action  on  their 
t«wtlmr>ny 

Mr  Hn.L     Mr   President 

Mr  RUSSF.LL  I  yield  now  to  the 
Senatcw  from  Alabama 

Mr  HILL  Mr  Pre.sldent.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Georgia  for 
hi.s  very  able  and  brilliant  presentation 
of  tiie  matter  now  before  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Geor^a  has  been  a 
Member  f>f  the  Sena-te  for  many  years. 
I  have  Reived  here  some  22  years;  and 
the  Senator  from  Oeonria  has  been  here 
longer  than  I  have^ — bi  fact,  for  approx- 
imately a  q\iarter  of  a  renlury 

Is  it  not  true  that  in  all  those  many 
years,  n«ver  be<m-e  has  such  an  effort 
been  made  to  stampede  and  ramrod 
tJirouKii  a  piece  nf  legi.slation  such  as  we 
see  here  today' 

Mr  RDSSPXL  Yes  Of  course,  this 
particular  legislation  seems  to  occupy 
the  uniLsiial  and  privileged  position  of 
not  being  subject  to  the  application  of 
any  rule  All  a  Member  has  to  do  is  get 
a  biK  .sign  reading  '  Civil  Rights,"  aivl 
tie  It  onto  a  bill^— regard ieas  of  wt\atever 
may  t>e  the  contents  of  the  WIl--and  in- 
troduce It  m  the  Senate:  and  imn>edi- 
ately  half  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  .say. '  .\men,  amen;  It  Is  civil  rights  *• 

Tiiev  do  not  even  desire  to  read  the 
bill,  UKLsmiich  as  it  has  the  magic  touch- 
stone of  "civil  rights."  and  thus  is  said  to 
assure  the  victory  for  which  the  twa 
major  political  parties  are  bidding. 

Once  suc.i  a  \&be]  is  attached  to  a  bill. 
Members  seem  to  say,  "Why  should  ws 
be  di-sluriX'd  about  what  is  in  the  bin,  or 
ai)out  wliat  the  Attorney  General  may 
have  said  about  U\e  bill,  or  aix>ut  what 
Mr  Battle,  a  former  Ciovemor  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  a  member  of  the  CivU  Rights 
Commuviion.  may  have  said  about  the 
bill?"  Ja<.t  get  out  the  old  sign  "ClvU 
H;K!:t.s  and  repaint  it  It  does  not  seem 
to  mailer  what  the  bill  contains.  In  any 
ca.se,  the  stampede  to  support  the  bill 
will  commence 

And  if  some  Member  later  offers  a  bill 
wliic.h  noes  a  little  further  than  that 
one  other  Members  aiU  hasten  U)  draft 
still  another  bill,  and  then  will  unpor- 
tune  their  colleagues  to  support  it. 
Tiidt  Ls  wliat  IS  being  done  today. 

Mr  TAI^ADGE  Mr  President,  will 
my  r   lleak'ie  yield  toffie? 

Mr  RU.SSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  desire  to  com- 
mend my  di.-iingui.'^hed  colleague,  and  to 
a&sociate  myself  with  his  remarks  and 
wUh  t^ie  brUIiant  presentation  he  has 
msuie  here  today. 

My  colleague  n  reoogni^ed  as  being  the 
sLlast  parLamaDtarian  in  the  Senate.  Is 
U  not  true  Ltiat  a  hofit  of  uvil  rights  bills 
are  presently  pendmg  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee? 

Mr  RUSSELL.  There  are  some  30  or 
40  there,  I  have  been  advised.    In  these 
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cases  there  often  is  a  multiplicity  of 
authorship;  such  bills  will  be  brought 
down  he'e  by  mmority  pressure  groups, 
and  mortj  than  one  Member  of  Congress 
will  ofTe;-  them  or  introduce  them.  In 
some  ca>es.  15  or  20  Members  of  the 
other  bo.ly  will  sponsor  the  same  bill. 

Mr  T.UAIADGE  My  colleague  has 
referred  to  situations  in  which  one  or 
another  of  the  pressure  groups  passes 
around  a  bill,  and  each  Member  tries  to 
surpass  l.is  colleagues  in  his  ha.ste  to  in- 
trcxluce  it 

Mr  RUSSELL  That  will  be  the  case 
in  both   Ixxlies. 

Mr  TALMADGE  Is  it  not  true  that 
at  any  time  the  Senate  could  discharge 
the  Judiciar>-  Committee  from  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  anv  civil-nphts 
blip 

Mr  RU.c^SELL  Yes  Furthermore 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration could  similarly  be  discharged 

Mr  TALMADGE  That  could  be  done 
by   simple  majority   vote,   could   it   nof 

Mr   RU.SSELL     Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr  TAIJkI.MX5E  If  the  Senate  de- 
cides that  at  this  time  it  mu.st  debate  a 
civil-njjhts  bill,  would  it  not  be  much 
more  orderly  procedure  to  bring  forth  a 
real  civil  rights  bill,  rather  than  u.se  the 
little  Fort  Crowder  .school  bill  as  a  ve- 
hicle for  civil-rights  legislation'' 

Mr  RUSSELL  Yes;  and  I  have  .said 
that  that  would  be  the  better  procedure 

Mr  TALMADGE  Will  my  colleague 
yield  further? 

Mr    RUSSELL      Yes 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
In  a  suit  for  a  debt  of  as  little  as  $5,  in 
the  most  inferior  court  in  any  State  in 
this  land,  the  defendant  has  a  full  right 
to  know  everything  about  what  the  debt 
1.S,  so  he  can  prepare  his  defense  in  time? 

Mr  RUSSET. I,  Well,  that  is  a  gen- 
eral rule  of  law  I  will  .say,  however,  if 
any  civil  rights  label  could  be  tagged  on 
it,  I  apprehend  the  present  Supreme 
Court   would  change  that  rule 

Mr  TALMADGE  Ls  it  not  further 
true  that  such  a  right  extends  to  a  citi- 
zen of  New  York,  Oregon,  Califoniia,  or 
any  other  State,  yet  it  is  being  pro- 
posed here  to  take  over  the  dutie.s  of  the 
general  as.sembly.  the  executive  branch 
of  government,  the  Supreme  Court  the 
election  officials,  local  and  State, 
throughout  a  great  area  of  our  country, 
and  they  want  to  bring  it  up  and  have  us 
vote  for  it  without  knowing  what  it  is 
abouf 

Mr  RUSSELL  Except  from  what  the 
new.spaper  articles  say  about  it  or  what 
Senators  say  on  the  floor  atx^ut  it 

Mr  TALMADGE  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor     I  .share  his  alarm 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ■" 

Mr    RUSSELL      I  yield 

Mr  JAVITS  I  thank  my  friend  I 
am  sure  he  will  have  occasion  to  have 
me  yield  to  him  during  the  course  of 
this  debate  I  do  not  feel  anything  the 
Senator  ha.s  .said  .should  put  the  Senate 
or  any  Member  of  it  who  advocates  civil 
rights — and  I  am  glad  to  be  an  advocate 
of  them — on  the  defensive,  on  which  the 
Senator  puts  himself. 


May  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  majority  leader,  on  September  14, 
1959.  said  specifically: 

I  serve  notice  on  all  Members  that  on  or 
about  12  o'clock  on  February  15,  I  antici- 
pate that  some  Senator  will  rise  In  his  place 
and  make  a  motion  with  regard  to  the  gen- 
eral civil   right*  quesllcn. 

Mr  President,  I  want  to  clarify  that, 
because  I  think  the  Senate  should  have 
all  the  facts  The  majority  leader  said 
"February  15."  The  words  "on  or  about" 
related  only  to  "12  o'clock."  Some  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  felt  that  the  words 
"on  or  about"  referred  to  the  date  of  the 
15th  That  is  not  the  fact.  The  state- 
ment said  "on  the  15th  of  February." 
1  his  IS  the  15th  of  February. 

Secondly,  the  Senator,  as  a  good 
parliamentarian,  knows  there  is  a  resolu- 
tion on  the  calendar  to  discharge  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  He  has 
said  very  frankly  that  he  would  oppose 
such  a  motion  with  his  last  breath.  I 
am  sure  he  would.  He  is  ver>'  eloquent 
m  advocating  his  point  of  view.  Such  a 
resolution  is  on  the  calendar  It  could 
be  moved  to  take  up  that  resolution. 
The  Senator  would  oppose  it  as  much  as 
he  oppo.ses  the  procedure  now  propo.sed 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  and 
I  would  like  to  say  this  also  to  all  my 
friends  who  espouse  his  position,  that  I 
fully  respect  the  great  sincerity  with 
which  they  present  their  point  of  view. 
I  know  that  every  southern  Senator,  or 
any  Senator  from  any  other  i>art  of  the 
Umted  States,  will  have  a  complete  op- 
portunity not  only  to  analyze  amend- 
ments, but  to  see  every  bit  of  work  that 
has  been  put  into  them  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Adnumstration  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  before  this  de- 
bate is  through.  I  know  that  if  we  did 
not  make  that  information  available,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  would  make  an 
effort  to  see  that  it  was  made  available. 
Although  I  do  not  agree  with  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  on 
this  subject.  I  would  srupport  with  my 
even,-  breath  the  guarantee  to  Senators 
of  that  right 

I  cannot  feel  that  anything  is  being 
put  over  on  the  Senator  from  Georgia  or 
any  other  .Senator,  or  that  the  Senate  or 
any  individual  Member  needs  to  be  en 
the  defensive  about  the  procedure  being 
followed,  which  was  clearly  set  forth  on 
September  14  of  last  year.  The  state- 
ment was  not  that  it  would  be  on  or  about 
February  15.  but  that  it  would  be  on 
Pebitiary   15 

Mr  RUSSELL.  The  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  read  the  same  extract  ear- 
lier in  the  day.  He  read  it  correctly. 
He  made  no  error  in  his  transmission  of 
that  statement  to  the  Senate.  I  only 
wish  to  say  that  I  am  saddened  by  the 
knowledge  that  this  mania  has  gone  to 
such  an  extent  with  some  of  the  persons 
desiring  such  legislation  They  are  the 
ones  who  provoked  the  date  of  February 
15  and  who  set  a  definite  date.  There 
is  on  the  calendar  a  motion  to  discharge 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  yet 
they  resort  to  this  unusual  procedure. 

Mr  President,  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  ought  to  set  the 
precedent  of  bringing  up  what  some  Sen- 
ators say  is  the  most  momentous  ques- 


tion before  the  American  people  by  ap- 
pending it  to  a  local  bill.  If  we  set  that 
precedent,  Senators  may  be  sure  it  will 
return  to  plague  them. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  state- 
ment was  made  to  the  effect  that  a  mo- 
tion would  be  made  to  bring  up  civil 
rights  legislation.  Can  the  Senator  tell 
me  to  what  particular  civil  rights  bill  it 
would  pertain?  It  occurs  to  some  of  us 
that  there  are  an  enormous  number  of 
civil  rights.  There  are  also  many  civil 
rights  bills.  Were  we  told  even  what 
kind  of  a  motion  it  would  be? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  As  I  said  earlier  in 
the  day.  I  apprehended  that  if  this  mat- 
ter was  to  be  brought  up — if  the  firm 
commitment  had  gone  out  to  pressure 
groups  that  camp  on  the  doorsteps  of 
Senators  and  threaten  pwlitical  parties 
in  the  press  of  the  Nation — the  proce- 
dure would  be  by  a  motion  to  discharge  a 
committee.  It  never  occurred  to  me 
that  an  effort  would  be  undertaken  to 
append  such  a  proposal  to  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
lease  a  portion  of  Fort  Crowder,  Mo.,  to 
Stella  Reorganized  Schools  R-1,  Mis- 
souri. 

Had  I  Imown  of  such  an  effort,  as 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. I  would  not  have  had  that  bill 
reported.  I  would  havL'  held  it  until 
after  the  15th  of  February,  and  then  un- 
dertaken to  give  scwne  relief  to  the  people 
of  this  "^hool  district. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  One  example 
of  a  civil  rights  bill  could  be  a  bill  which 
permitted  a  12 -year-old  child  to  marry 
without  the  consent  of  his  parents.  That 
wooild  be  a  civil  right,  would  it  not? 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  want  to  get 
into  that  field.  I  do  not  have  a  clear 
understanding  of  it.  I  was  of  the  opinion 
that  most  of  the  civil  rights  of  citizens  of 
the  country  were  spelled  out  specifically 
in  the  first  nine  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  then 
the  14th  and  15th  amendments  that  fol- 
lowed But  we  see  that  there  have  been 
some  terrible  crimes  committed  in  the 
name  of  civil  rights. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  seems  to 
me  the  people  of  the  country  whom  we 
represent  have  a  right  to  know  what  this 
proposal  is  to  t)e,  before  we  are  to  have  it 
rushed  through. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
as  representatives  of  the  people  of  their 
States,  are  entitled  to  know  something 
about  it  instead  of  having  the  proposal 
made  in  a  haphazard  fashion  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE  and  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of 
South  Carolina  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  first  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  and  then  I  shall  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Before  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javtts]  leaves  the  floor,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  I  was  surprised 
at  the  argument  the  Senator  from  New 
York  made,  because  I  have  such  a  high 
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regard  for  the  tarillaBtt^  at  Ms  mind  tkml 
when  It  slips.  I  am  aammy  smAdemeA. 

The  Senator  from  New  Yttck  igteiied 
to  the  record  made  by  the  twe  leadecs, 
the  majority  snd  minority  leaders,  at  the 
time  notice  was  serred  about  the  date  tS 
February  15.  on  or  about  12  noon.  The 
Senator  was  correct  when  be  stated  that 
the  words  "on  or  about"  referred  to  the 
words  "12  o'clock  noon."  I  have  checked 
the  Record  since  my  early  remarks.  The 
words  "on  or  aboxrt"  referred  to  the  words 
••12  o'clock  noon."  However,  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  New  York  recognises 
that,  with  respect  to  an  attempt  to  bring 
up  this  question,  no  one  here  m  the  Sen- 
ate contemplsted  that  a  Senator  would 
bring  it  up  by  motion,  except  within  the 
established  rules  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  ou^ht 
to  be  Joining  with  me.  and  I  hope  he 
will  this  afteraoon.  in  my  motion  to  dis- 
^Etrce  both  the  Comm^tttee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  and  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  from  considering  pro- 
posed civil  rights  legislation. 

Certainly  we  cannot  be  charged  with 
any  contemplation  that  the  matter  was 
going  to  be  brought  up  by  way  of  a  rider 
to  a  little  school  bill  which  has  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  civil  rights.  Cer- 
tainly we  can  be  charged  with  taking 
Judicial  notice  that  when  this  gentle- 
man's understanding  was  entered  into  we 
took  It  for  granted  that  when  civil  rights 
proposals  came  before  us  they  would 
come  befsre  us  with  regularity,  bringing 
with  them  comraittee  reports  and  printed 
testimony  of  witnesses  who  had  testified 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Cotnmittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Now.  if  we  have  the  rotes.  I  win  say 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York — and  I 
think  we  have  the  votes — to  pass  some 
crrU  rights  legislation,  then  we  have  the 
▼otes  to  chseharge  a  committee  and  to 
bring  ttie  matter  to  the  Senate  in  reeular 
tomx.  with  committee  reports  or  at  least 
printed  proceedings  of  the  committee 
before  us. 

Tbat  is  what  the  Senator  front  Oregon 
pleads  for.  it  may  be  ttmt  the  Senator 
from  New  York  cam  reconcile  himself 
to  this  proeedaire  of  tiringmg  the  matter 
before  the  Senate  by  way  of  a  rider  \m- 
germajie  to  the  bill  before  ns.  biA  the 
Senator  from  CX«gon  cannot.  I  want  to 
say  to  my  friend  from  New  York,  most 
respectfully,  that  we  will  strengthen  our 
case  for  civil  rights  in  the  Senate  if  we 
take  the  votes  which  I  tliink  we  have 
and  discharge  the  committees,  get  the 
committee  records  before  us,  and  pro- 
ceed to  debate  upon  the  basis  of  civil 
rights  proposals,  not  on  the  basis  of 
riders  to  a  little  school  bill  that  seeks  to 
transfer  some  land  on  a  ]esLse  basis  to  a 
school 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  the  bill 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
make  a  lease  to  the  Stella  Reorganized 
Schocds,  and  this  hill  was  on  the  calendar 
on  September  3. 1959. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  had  pend- 
ing his  motion  to  discharge  the  cammlt- 
tee.  We  an  knew  It  was  available.  I 
carmcrt  xmderstand  why  "we  had  to  wait 
untfl  February  15  to  discover  that  the 
Port  Crowder  school  bill  would  be  used 


•f  the  dteefaarge  motion  as  the 
vehicle  to  iHing  the  Issue  ta  the  floor. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  SMiyi  Carolina. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
SenatxiT  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  reply? 
Mr.  RUSeELL.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me,  I  am  anxious  to  make  a  mo- 
tion and  to  yield  the  floor.  I  wiU  yield. 
first,  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, very  briefly. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
To  bring  out  where  we  stand  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  there  are  several  bills  in  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary-  There  are 
several  bills  in  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  could  accuse  the 
Csxnmittee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
of  not  being  loaded,  so  far  as  the  com- 
mittee is  concerned,  in  favor  of  civil 
rights.  That  being  so.  we  And  ourselves 
in  the  position  of  being  asked  to  over- 
rule the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, which  is  considering  the  mat- 
ter, anl  which  is  probably  ready  to  act 
at  atanast  a  moments  notice  We  are 
asked  to  attach  sompthing  to  a  bill  wh;ch 
is  far  distant,  as  I  see  it.  from  the  sub- 
ject matter,  having  nothing  to  do  with 
civil  rights.  We  are  asked  tf)  attach  the 
civil  rights  to  the  bill  and  to  try  to  pa.sa 
it  without  lettins;  the  Senate  know  what 
is  in  the  bill  at  the  present  time — that 
is.  ir  the  bill  which  has  been  drafted 
It  is  propo.'^ed  that  we  do  this  instead 
of  permitting  the  committee  to  report 
Why  do  we  not  call  upon  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  to 
act  by  a  given  time?  Then,  if  the  com- 
mittee does  not  act.  we  could  follow  the 
suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
The  votes  are  available  in  the  Senate 
That  is  acknowledc^ed.  The  bill  could 
be  withdrawn  from  the  committee  It 
could  be  amended  in  the  Senate  as  Sen- 
ators saw  fit  for  a  bill  of  that  type 

To  my  t>est  recollection,  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  the  one  who  Ls  holler- 
ing 90  loud  now.  has  never  made  a  mo- 
tion in  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
to  report  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEATING  and  Mr.  JAVTTS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  think  that  is  correct,  as  well  as  I  re- 
member the  proceedings  tn  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  The  Senator  pro- 
tests loudly  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
so  that  the  people  back  tn  New  York.  I 
gness.  can  hear  what  he  is  saying.  But 
what  has  the  Senator  done  In  regard  to 
a  motion  to  report  the  bill  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary? 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  answer 
the  statement? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  has  repeatedly  sought  recog- 
nitifm  from  the  chairman  when  civil 
rights  proposals  were  being  discussed  in 
the  Committee  or  the  Judiciary.  When 
the  matter  was  last  being  discii&sed  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  had  be- 
fore hirn  a  speech  about  a  foot  high, 
wlilch  he  was  about  to  make,  and  that  is 
the  time  when  we  adjotuned  the  ses- 
sion.    Obviously  no  one  who  favors  civil 


rights  in  the  committee  has  had  an  op- 
portunity— neitiier  the  minority  iPHder. 
who  IS  in  favor  of  civil  rlRhts  legislation, 

nor  the  Senator  from  New  York 

Mr  EAKTLANU.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield' 

Mr  KEATING  No  one  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  make  such  a  motion  in 
the  committee 

Mr  JOHNS'rr)N  of  South  Carolina  I 
observe  the  chai.^man  of  the  committee 
Is  present  in  tlie  Chamber.  I  want  to 
yield  to  my  chaiiTiian 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr  President.  I  have 
the  floor 

Mr  EASTL.^ND  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield' 

Mr   RUSSELL     I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.    EL\STLAND.       Was    the    di.nin- 

guished  Junior  S^'nator  from  New  York 

recognized    in    the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciar>'   to  make  a  motion' 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  the  Judiciary 
Committee' 

Mr   E.\srLAND.     Yes, 
Mr      KEATING        Yes;     the    Senator 
from  New  York  was  recognized  but  not 
for  the  purpase  of  movuig  to  report  a 
bill 

Mr  EASTLAND.  And  the  Senator  of- 
fered some  ainfndments. 

Mr    KEATING      Tliat  Is  correct 
Mr     EASTL.'VN'D       That    is    correct. 
The    Senator    should    not    come    to    Uie 
Senate  and  say  he  was  not  recognized, 
because  the  fact  is  he  was  recognized. 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President,  let  us 
put  this  matter  in  proper  focus  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
knows,  a.s  does  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  or  any  other  Senator  who  favors 
civil  rights  legislation  was  never  recog- 
nized in  that  committee  for  the  purpose 
of  moving  to  rrport  a  bill.  There  were 
constant  plTort.s  to  offer  amendments 
and  to  debate  the  l.sgue.  but  It  Is  F>er- 
fectly  clear  that  at  no  time  was  It  pos- 
sible in  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
to  bring  the  matter  to  a  he»d 

Mr  EASTLAND  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  y>eld  for  a  question » 

Mr  KE.\TING  Indeed.  I  know  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  has  very  strong  views  con- 
trary to  mine  on  this  Issue,  adamantly 
and  insi.stently  would  not  permit  the 
matter  to  come  to  a  vote  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  because  there 
are  sufficient  votf^s  in  that  committee  to 
report  a  bill,  if  such  an  opportunity 
were  given 

Mr  EASTLAND  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yiold' 

Mr  RUSSEXL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mi.ssi.ssippl 

Mr    JOHN,<TON   of    South    Carolina. 

Mr    President 

Mr,  RUSSELL.  Mr,  President.  I  yield 
to   the  Senator  from   Mississippi 

Mr  EASTLAND  Mr  F'resider.t.  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York  is 
giving  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
power  that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
does  not  have  The  facts  are  that  the 
.Senator  from  New  York  was  recognized 
to  make  any  kind  of  a  motion  that  ho 
desired.  He  was  recognized,  I  am 
having  the  minutes  of  the  committee 
checked. 
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I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  impression 
that  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  New  York  is  not  seriously  In- 
terested in  the  question  of  civil  rights, 
for  he  is  .seriously  interested  in  It.  The 
facts  are.  however,  that  the  Senator  was 
recognized  for  any  purpose  he  desired, 
and  he  did  offer  amendments  I  am 
not  criticizing  the  Senator,  but  I  wish  to 
say  he  is  absolutely  incorrect  when  he 
says  he  was  recognized  for  one  specific 
purpose  and  that  it  was  impossible  to 
make  a  motion  to  report  a  bilL  That 
motion  IS  always  in  order.  Whether  the 
motion  was  made  or  not  frankly.  I  do 
not  rememL)er.  Ihe  records  are  being 
checked 

Mr,  KEATING.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  records  will 
speak  for  themselves.  If  the  Senator 
desired  to  have  the  bill  reported,  he  was 
recognized  and  he  could  have  so  moved. 

Mr,  RUSSELL,     Mr.  President 

Mr  KFATING  Mr  President,  may 
I  reply  in  a  couple  of  sentences' 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
yield  briefly  to  the  .Senator  from  New 
York,  and  then  I  shall  conclude  my 
statement.  I  have  been  very  generous 
In  yielding.  I  have  not  talked  one- 
third  of  the  time  1  have  had  the  floor. 
I  have  benn  yielding 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  generosity  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia.     I  shall  be  very  brief. 

It  is  such  common  knowledge  that  it 
hardly  needs  to  be  repeated  that  in  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  extended 
debate,  as  It  is  euphemistically  called, 
prevented  any  action  In  that  committee. 
1  think  no  useful  purpose  is  served  now 
by  going  Into  the  details  of  the  attempts 
to  get  legi-slation  out  of  the  committee. 
The  fact  remains  that  it  was  obviously 
Impassible  even  to  get  to  a  vote  on  any 
bill  m  the  Judiciary  Committee  which 
is  the  reason  why  the  advocates  of  civil 
rights  legislation  were  forced  to  resort 
to  other  avenues  of  relief. 

Mr.  JAVTTS,  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  m  order  to  allow 
me  to  make  clear  a  point  ctf  fact?  I 
shall  require  not  more  than  30  seconds. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  are  in  an  area 
where  it  is  dlCBcult  to  establish  a  fact. 
If  the  Senator  will  permit  me  to  con- 
clude, he  can  obtain  the  floor  in  his  own 

right. 

Mr  JAVTTS,  If  the  Senator  will  al- 
low me  to  clarify  something  which  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse  1  said, 
I  shall  take  not  more  thsui  30  seconds. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Very  well.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  time  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  uish. 

Mr  JAVTTS,  On  September  14,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  IMr  Johnson]  gave 
notice  that  we  would  do  exactly  what 
we  are  doing  today.  He  said,  as  appears 
in  volume  105.  part  15,  page  19567,  of  the 

CONGR«S8IOMAL  RBCORD  ! 

I  stat-ed  this  morning  what  I  have  said 
on  other  occaalon*,  that  when  we  return 
next  ye*r  I  Iuiv«  no  doubt  that  a  motion 
will  be  made  in  regard  to  oonaldertng  a  blU 
which  haa  be«i  passed  by  the  House.  If 
such  a  bill  should  be  passed  by  the  House; 
or  a  motion  will  be  made  to  conolder  the 
resolution  now  on  the  calendar,  which  wa« 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  York:  or 
a    motion    will    be    made    to    amend    some 


House  bill  which  has  been  passed  and  U 
on  the  calendar.  That  could  be  done  at 
any  time  alter  we  are  reasaembled  In  Jan- 
uary, 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr  President,  1  wish 
to  conclude.  I  feel  that  I  have  a  right 
to  speak  for  some  minorities.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  proposed  legislation 
addresses  itself  to  the  aid  and  assistance 
of  minorities. 

In  order  to  protect  the  smallest  of  all 
minorities  involved  in  this  issue,  namely, 
the  patrons  of  Stella  Reorganized 
Schools  R-I.  Missouri— and  to  protect 
the  rights  of  a  few  Senators  who  are 
entitled  to  their  right  to  see  the  legis- 
lation that  confronts  them — I  now 
move  that  further  consideration  of 
House     bill     8315    be    postponed     untU 

Tue.sday.  February  23.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
tlie  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr,  KUCHEL  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 
Mr       KUCHEL.     Does     the     Senator 
have  In   mind   the   possibility  of   votin» 
on  his  motion  later  today?     If  so,  has 
he  in  mind  a  yea-and-nay  vote? 

M.--  RUSSELL.  I  certainly  shall  wish 
a  yea-and-nay  vote.  I  do  not  know- 
when  the  motion  will  be  voted  upon. 
The  Senator  is  a  member  of  the  leader- 
ship. He  a.«ks  me  whether  there  will 
be  a  vole  on  this  question  today.  I 
could  not  an.swer  that  question. 

Mr,  KUCHEL.  I  have  no  desire  to  de- 
bate the  motion.  I  think  it  is  self-evi- 
dent and  almost  self-explanator\'.  I  was 
wondering  if  the  Senator  had  in  mind 
any  estimate  as  to  the  time  when  the 
motion   mipht  be   voted  upon. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  no  idea  what- 
ever I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that 
I  have  been  playing  this  composition  by 
ear.  I  do  not  know  what  procedure  the 
leadership,  or  the  hierarchy,  of  which 
the  Senator  is  a  member,  had  agreed 
upon  to  bring  this  proposal  before  the 
Senate.  I  did  not  know  that  the  Stella 
school  district  bill  would  be  used  until 
the  motion  was  made,  and  the  leader- 
ship announced  that  this  was  the  bill 
that  had  been  selected.  Why  It  was.  I 
do  not  know.  I  judge  that  a  few  citi- 
zens who  live  near  Fort  Crowder,  Mo., 
and  whose  children  attend  the  Stella 
Reorganized  School,  will  also  be  ponder- 
ing the  question  as  to  why  this  partic- 
ular bill  was  selected  for  this  unusual 

procedure  

The  FRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rtjmkli.]. 
Mr.  DODD  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  MANSFEEID.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  pro- 
vided the  Senator  from  Connecticut  does 
not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor. 

The    PRESIDINa    OFFICER.     With- 
out   objection.    It   is  so   ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  conisent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  WATER  POLLUTION  CON- 
TROL ACT  AMENDMENTS — CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  tlie 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill— H,R.  3610 — to  amend 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
to  increase  grants  for  construction  of 
sewap^e  treatment  works  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  repwrt. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
•  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of   February   9.   1960,  p.   2336, 
Congressional  Record.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Ssnator  from  New 
Mexico  that  the  conference  report  be 
not  considered  at  this  time  because  the 
leadership  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
has  indicated  that  there  are  several 
Senators  who  would  like  to  be  heard  on 
the  subject.  Last  week  assurance  along 
this  line  was  given. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Of  course.  I  want  the 
leadership  to  fulfill  any  promise  it  has 
made.  However,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  LauschkI  desires  to  make  a  short 
statement  on  the  conference  report.  If 
it  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph  1, 
of  course.  I  would  have  no  objection. 
The  House  has  acted  on  the  conference 
report.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  Senate 
should  not  also  act  on  it. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  a 

parliamentary  inquiry.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  wiU  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     If  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  is  agreed  to.  would  it  be 
possible  ta  hold  up  action  on  the  con- 
ference report  until  agieement  has  been 
reached    for   its    consideration    between 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle? 
Mr.   CHAVEZ.     I  believe  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  is  this.     The  confer- 
ence report  is  a  privileged  matter. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    That  is  true. 
Mr.  CHAVEZ.    I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why   it  should  not  be  considered  now. 
There  Is  no  objection  whatever  to  It.    If 
Senators  Mi-ish   to  talk  on  It,  they  can 
come  and  discuaa  It    I  see  on  the  floor 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia  [Mr.  KucHKL),  the  minority  whip, 
and   the   Senator  from   Delaware    [Mr. 
Williams]. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  cooslder  the  report. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  briefly  describe  what  the  conference 
report  provides. 

Amendment  No.  1:  Section  8  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  pro- 
vides that  no  grant  shall  be  matie  for  » 
project  In  an  amount  exceeding  30  per- 
cent of  the  estimated  reasonable  cost  or 
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In  an  amount  exceeding  $250,000,  which- 
ever is  the  smaller.  The  House  bill  in- 
creased the  $250,000  figure  to  $500,000. 
Senate  amendment  No.  1  decreased  the 
figure  from  $500,000  to  $400,000.  The 
House  recedes  with  an  amendment  which 
would  decrease  the  figure  from  $500,000 
to  $450,000. 

Amendment  No.  2:  Senate  amendment 
No.  2  increased  from  12  months  to  18 
months  the  period  during  which  a  State 
must  obligate  funds  allocated  to  it  to 
prevent  them  from  being  reallocated  to 
other  States.    The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Subsection  'd>  of 
section  6  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  $50  million  for  each  fiscal  year.  The 
House  bill  increased  that  Eonount  to  $100 
million.  Senate  amendment  No  3  de- 
creased the  $100  million  figure  to  $80 
million.  The  House  recedes  with  an 
amendment  decreasing  the  $100  million 
figure  to  $90  million. 

Amendment  No.  4:  Subsection  'd>  of 
section  6  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  provides  that  the  aggregate 
of  sums  appropriated  for  that  act  .shall 
not  exceed  $500  million.  The  House  bill 
Increased  that  amount  to  $1  billion. 
Senate  amendment  No.  4  decreased  thai 
$1  billion  figure  to  $800  million.  The 
House  recedes  with  an  amendment  de- 
creasmg  the  $1  billion  figure  to  $900 
million. 

Amendments  Nos.  5  and  7:  Senate 
amendment  No.  5  struck  out  the  subsec- 
tion being  added  to  section  6  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  by  the 
House  bill  which  would  make  projects 
for  which  grants  are  made  under  that 
section  subject  to  the  act  known  as  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  Senate  amendment 
No.  7  proposed  to  add  to  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  the  identi- 
cal amendment  stricken  by  Senate 
amendment  No.  5.  The  Senate  recedes 
from  amendments  Nos  5  and  7.  This 
results  in  the  House  bill  remaining  im- 
changed  in  this  respect. 

Amendment  No.  6:  The  House  bill  con- 
tained a  section  2  requiring  that  a  writ- 
ten report  be  submitted  to  Congress  on 
activities  and  future  plans  of  the  Fed- 
eral water  pollution  control  program. 
Senate  amendment  No.  6  struck  out  this 
section.  The  House  recedes. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 
Mr.  LAUSCHK  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  when 
H.R.  3610  was  before  this  body  last  year, 
I  voted  against  it  because  I  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments are  in  a  better  financial  position  to 
finance  such  projects  than  the  Federal 
Government.  Moreover.  I  believed  the 
President  was  right  when  he  asked  Con- 
gress to  cut  the  pajnments  to  $20  million, 
and  to  turn  the  entire  program  back  to 
the  States  in  fiscal  1961. 

For  every  dollar  Ohio  would  receive 
under  this  bill,  it  would  be  paying  to  the 
Federal  Government  approximately  a 
dollar  and  a  half.  According  to  the 
tabulation  of  what  the  individual  States 
would  receive  under  H.R.  3610,  as  printed 
on  page  2338  of  the  Congressional  Rjsc- 
ORD  of  February  9,  1960,  Ohio  would  be 


the  recipient  of  $2,996,820.  but  in  ordpi  to 
receive  this  sum,  Ohio  would  pay  to  the 
Federal  Government  in  Federal  taxes 
$4,495,230.  Actually.  Ohio  would  pay 
into  this  program  $1,498,410  more  than 
it  could  possibly  receive  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  help  consider- 
ing the  fact  that  in  every  i.ssue  of  the 
daily  paper  there  appear  articles  point- 
ing to  the  need  for  defense  of  our  coun- 
try. In  one  column  we  read  the  argu- 
ment about  the  need  for  B-70  bombers 
In  another  we  read  the  aruument  for  the 
need  for  submarines  equipped  with  nu- 
clear propulsion  and  missile-finng  capa- 
bility. In  still  another  colimn  we  read 
about  the  weakness  of  our  country  as 
compared  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  re- 
lation to  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles. Highlighted  in  newspaper  articles 
is  the  alleged  inadequacy  of  our  national 
defense  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I 
beheve  that  the  maintenance  of  an  ade- 
quate military  defense  is  our  No.  1  re- 
sponsibility. There  is  nothing  of  greater 
consequence  to  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try. I  believe  thai  we  should  not  be 
spending  money  m  the  direction  of  de- 
sirable projecus  which  are  not  indispen- 
sable at  this  time. 

I  cannot  help  considering  that  in  24 
out  of  the  last  29  years,  the  Federal 
Government  has  operated  on  a  deficit 
basis  Primarily  for  that  'ea-son,  we 
have  debased  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  from  a  level  of  100  cents  in 
1941  to  a  new  level  of  47  cents  in  1959. 
Presently  the  Federal  Government  is 
findung  great  difficulty  in  selling  Fed- 
eral Donds  to  the  American  investor  and 
othei^s.  The  gold  reserves  have  flowed 
out  of  our  country  in  the  sum  of  ap- 
proximately $4 '2  billion  in  the  la^st  dec- 
ade. 

I  cannot  feel  at  ease  when  I  recognize 
that  during  the  period  of  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  unprecedented  prosperity, 
since  World  War  II  iristead  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  reducing  its  debt,  it 
has  increa.sed  it.  Good  husbandi-y  would 
have  required  the  reduction  of  our  ob- 
ligatioas  so  that  we  would  have  devel- 
oped some  reserves  on  which  to  draw  in 
the  case  of  a  real  emergency. 

M.-.  President,  unfortunately,  many  of 
the  citi7ens  back  home  do  not  realize 
how  frequently  and  constantly  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  being  called  upon  to 
und<;rtake  the  rendition  of  services  that 
historically  and  traditionally  have  been 
performed  by  the  States  and  local  gov- 
emrnents.  The  main  reason  local  pro- 
ponents frequently  seek  assistance  from 
the  Federal  Government  is  becau.se  they 
have  experienced  difficulty  in  inducing 
legislative  bodies  to  speedily  proceed  with 
the  desired  projects,  and  to  accept  their 
prop>osals. 

The  Federal  Government  has  become 
a  cumbersome  giant.  The  bigness  of  its 
operation  inescapably  leads  to  the  in- 
efficient use  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 
When  goverrunent  is  close  to  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  the  p'^opie,  as  it  us  at  home, 
you  can  expect  far  greater  efficiency 
than  when  it  is  managed  distantly  re- 
moved from  the  citizenry. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons,  I  op- 
pose the  acceptance  of  the  report  of  the 


conference  committee  on  H.R.  3610.  I 
Will  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr,  LAUSCHE      I  yield 

Mr  LONG  of  Loui-siana  Would  it  not 
be  true,  so  far  a.s  most  States  are  con- 
cf'rned.  that  if  they  feel  more  money  is 
nece^ary  for  education,  they  are  cer- 
tainly cn-oable  of  raising  the  money  for 
that  purpose  by  having  their  citizens 
pay  more  taxes  to  the  State  eovernment 
than  to  the  Federal  Government' 

Mr  LAUSCHE  I  acree  with  what  the 
Senator  from  I^ouislana  ha.s  said,  but  I 
believe  the  problem  is  even  graver  than 
that  When  the  money  is  paid  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  is  administered 
by  the  Federal  Government  from  Wash- 
ington, and  then  some  of  it  is  .sent  back 
home,  the  SUtes  will  get  still  less  than 
they  would  have  got  if  their  citizens  had 
paid  their  taxes  back  home  directly  to 
the  State. 
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LK^SING  OF  F^ORTION   OF  FORT 
CROWUER.  MO 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iHR  8315>  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  lease  a  por- 
tion of  Port  Crowder,  Mo.  to  Stella 
Reort^anized  Schools  R-I.  Missouri. 

PFNIAL  or  THE  RIGHT  TO  \  OTt 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President,  this  day. 
February  15.  1960.  is  a  day  that  will  be 
remembered,  for  it  marks  the  opening 
o^  a  crucial  deliberation  which  will  de- 
termine whether  Congress  sliall  reform 
through  its  action,  or  ratify  through  its 
inaction,  the  unconstitutional  system 
which  circumstance,  fear,  ignorance, 
and  prejudice  have  erected  in  several 
States  to  deprive  the  Negro  of  ba.sic. 
inalienable  rights. 

As  we,  representing  the  Nation.  Judge 
this  issue  so  we  ourselves  and  our  coun- 
try shall  be  judged — by  our  consciences, 
by  our  people,  by  the  world,  and  by 
history. 

At  stake  is  the  Integrity  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  and  our  devotion  to  the 
ideals  which  it  embodies 

At  stake  is  our  willingness  to  practice 
what  we  preach  and,  thus,  our  fitness  to 
lead  the  cause  of  freedom  In  the  world. 

The  i-ssue  now  being  joined  cannot  be 
resolved  without  either  great  mjury  or 
^reat  good  to  our  country 

The  field  of  civil  rights  Is  broad  and 
the  denial  of  these  rights  Is  widespread. 
North  and  South.  Ea.st  and  We.st  But 
one  Issue,  above  all  others,  strips  the 
civil  rights  question  down  to  its  barest 
fundamental— the  issue  of  voting  rights 

The  right  to  vote  is  our  fundamental 
political  right  It  is  tlie  keystone  of  our 
freedom  It  alone  enables  us  to  con- 
summate our  other  political  rights.  It 
alone  protects  those  rights  from  usurpa- 
tion. 

The  right  to  vote  is  the  guarantor  of 
equal  opportunity,  of  equal  treatment 
before  law,  of  equal  participation  in  the 
privileges  and  advantages  of  American 
hfe 

It  Is  the  rl.ght  to  vote  which,  at  the 
root,  differentiates  our  existence  traax 
that  of  feudal  serfs  or  Communist  slaves. 
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Our  personal  lives  are  shaped  by  the 
free  choices  we  make  each  day.  These 
freedoms  are  so  much  a  part  of  ub  that 
we  would  not  be  complete  men  and  wom- 
en without  them.  And  the  history  of 
the  past  and  the  present  shows  us  that 
without  the  right  to  vote,  this  precious 
fabric  of  free  choice  could  be  unraveled 
overnight. 

Freedom  and  the  right  to  vote  are  in- 
divisible 

I  believe  most  Americans  would  ac- 
cept what  I  have  said  thus  far  My 
w.irds  may  even  seem  platitudinous  and 
unnecessary.  The  sacredness  of  the  vot- 
ing right  Is  in  theory  so  noncontroversial 
that  few  could  be  found  to  dispute  it 
publicly 

Yet.  In  reality,  the  right  to  vote  is 
not  universally  accepted  in  America.  On 
the  contrary,  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
controversial  and  divisive  domestic  issue 
of  our  time. 

Tliere  is  In  operation  a  vast  con- 
spiracy, operating  In  a  dozen  ways  to 
deny  effectively  the  voting  right  to  mil- 
lions of  our  ctlizens. 

This  conspiracy  has  m.any  faces.  It 
works  In  part  through  tlie  law.  In  part 
through  abuse  of  the  law.  in  part 
through  defiance  of  the  law  It  oper- 
ates through  the  subtleties  of  economic 
and  scMial  reprisal,  and  through  the 
crudities  of  phy.sical  violence.  It  moves 
through  the  web  of  false  tradition,  in- 
duced ajathy.  and  cultivated  ignorance 
The  many  elements  of  this  conspiracy 
have  combined  to  produce  a  result  so 
totally  Jn-.^merlcan  that  prompt  and 
decisive  Federal  action  is  a  necessity  if 
we  are  to  restore  the  full  stature  of  our 
free  institutions  and  redeem  the  soiled 
honor  o.'  the  Nation. 

In  19. i7.  Congre.ss  responded  to  the  in- 
sistent demand  of  the  people  by  pa.ss- 
ing  the  first  civil  rlght-s  law  since  re- 
constru:tion  days,  having  as  its  declared 
objecU\e  the  protection  of  the  voting 
right  ol  every  qualified  citizen.  But  the 
test  of  time  has  revealed  fundamental 
weaknesses  »hich  we  seek  to  remedy  this 
year. 

One  if  the  fruits  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  wa>  the  creation  of  the  U.S.  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  which  has  made  a 
serious  and  responsible  investigation 
Into  Ui"  denial  of  voting  rights,  and  Is- 
sued a  eport  which  Is  a  milestone  In  the 
struggle  for  civil  liberties. 

This  rei>ort  was  not  exhaustive  It 
could  not  be  because  of  the  failure  of 
many  5  tales  to  keep  registration  figures. 
becaus<  of  the  many  deliberate  road- 
blocks placed  in  the  path  of  the  Com- 
nnssior  ,  and  because  of  the  great  size 
of  tlie  problem  and  the  small  size  of 
the  Cciiuni.sfiion.  But  the  Commission 
report  is  adequate  to  spell  out  the  gen- 
eral sc  jpe  and  pattern  of  the  denial  of 
voting  rights.  Here  are  some  of  the 
facts  that  emerged  from  this  partial 
study,  based  on  the  most  recent  census 
and  State  registration  figures: 

In  tl  ree  counties  of  Florida  with  3,000 
Negroes  of  votmg  age  there  are  no  Negro 
voters. 

In  six  counties  of  Georgia  with  3.000 
Negroes  of  voting  age  there  are  no  Ne- 
gro voters. 


In  four  parishes  of  Louisiana  witj^  an 
adult  Negro  population  of  20,000  there 
are  no  Negro  voters. 

In  two  counties  of  Alabama  with  an 
adult  Negro  population  of  15,000  there 
are  no  Negro  voters. 

In  14  Mississippi  ccimties  with  52.000 
adult  Negroes  there  aie  no  Negro  voters. 
In  Haywood  County.  Tenn.,  no  Negro 
has  been  5)ermitted  to  vote  for  50  years 
de.'^pue  the  fact  that  Negroes  own  more 
land  and  pay  more  taxes  than  white 
persons  in  that  county. 

In  Gad.sden  County,  Fla..  only  7  out  of 
11.000  adult  Negroes  were  registered  In 
1958 

In  46  of  the  64  parishes  of  Louisiana, 
the  number  of  registered  Negroes  has 
actually  declined  since  1956.  In  some 
cases  by  dramatic  proportions.  In  Red 
River  Coimty,  the  number  has  dropped 
from  1.360  to  16:  In  St.  Landry  Coun- 
ty from  13  060  to  7,821;  in  Webster 
County  f.'-om  1.776  to  83. 

In  most  of  the  158  coimtles  in  11 
Southern  States  having  a  population  50 
percent  or  more  Negro,  less  than  5  per- 
cent of  tiie  Negroes  are  registered  and 
voters. 

I  hope  that  no  one  will  dLspute  these 
facts  .since  they  are  given  to  us  by  com- 
peu-nt  autlionty  and  are  easily  verified. 
How,  tlien.  do  those  who  defend  the 
status  quo  explain  the  fact  that  m  wide 
areas  of  the  South,  containing  large 
n\imbers  of  Negroes,  there  are  no  Negro 
voters? 

Three  conflicting  explanations  have 
been  made. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  Negro 
race  is  inferior;  that  the  Negro  is  in- 
trmsicalii'  mcapable  of  self-government 
and  cannot  meet  reasonable  qualifica- 
tions for  voting. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  Negro  may 
be  potentially  capable,  but  in  certain 
areas  he  is  as  yet  too  backward  to  satisfy 
voting  qualification.s. 

It  has  been  argued  that  whatever  may 
be  Uie  state  of  his  qualifications,  the  Ne- 
gro Is  simply  not  interested  In  self-gov- 
ernmeni;  he  is  contented  with  his  lot 
and  does  not  seek  to  vote. 

Those  of  us  who  reject  these  expla- 
nations add  a  fourth: 

The  Negroes  are  as  capable,  as  quali- 
fied and  as  anxious  to  participate  in  self- 
government  as  any  other  group  of  Amer- 
icans; they  are  being  barred  from  the 
polls  by  unconstitutional  discrimination. 
I  would  like  briefly  to  examme  these 
arguments. 

Th(  chaige  that  the  Negro  is  inferior 
is  inherently  so  proposterous  that  it  re- 
flecti5  not  upon  the  Negro,  but  upon  those 
w  ho  make  the  charge.  I  mention  it  only 
because  it  has  been  seriously  put  for- 
ward by  some,  including  Mr.  William 
Shaw,  counsel  for  the  Joint  Legislative 
Committee  of  the  Louisiana  Legislature, 
who  has  said  that  It  was  not  the  Negro's 
education  but  his  native  Intelligence  that 
was  deficient. 

To  the  religious  man  who  believes  that 
men  and  women  of  all  races  are  created 
In  the  image  of  God  and  are  destined 
for  eternal  life,  this  charge  Is  an  attack 
upon  human  dignity  which  is  repugnant 
and.  In  my  judgment,  even  sacrilegious. 


To  the  scientist  who  has  made  exhaus- 
tive measurements  of  the  capacities  of 
the  several  races,  this  explanation  is 
irrational. 

To  the  historian,  who  has  studied  the 
course  and  the  contribution  of  races  and 
civilizations,  it  is  absurd. 

To  the  sociologist,  whose  records  show 
that  where  there  has  been  equal  op- 
portimity  there  has  been  equal  achieve- 
ment, it  is  ludicrous. 

To  the  statesman,  here  and  abroad, 
who  has  seen  effective  participation  in 
self-povemment  by  men  of  all  races,  it 
is  untenable. 

The  equality  of  all  races  in  native  men- 
tal endowment  Is  beyond  rational  dis- 
pute If  ordinary  men  of  one  race  are 
incapable  of  self-government,  so  too  are 
ordinary  men  of  all  races. 

Our  Government  was  founded  upon 
the  proposition  that  men  are  capable  of 
sell -rule.  Tlie  whole  voting  rights  is- 
sue before  us  resolves  down  to  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  will  reaffirm  that  fun- 
damental proposition  or  ignore  it. 

What  of  the  second  explanation — the 
assertion  that  almost  all  Negroes  in  large 
areas  of  the  country  are  as  yet  too  back- 
ward to  qualify  as  voters'  This  is  a 
strange  argument  to  be  made  by  those 
who  vehemently  maintain,  that  the  seg- 
regated school  system  of  the  South  is 
separate  but  equal. 

Those  who  contend  that  Neero  schools 
are  equal  to  white  schools  cannot  logi- 
cally contend  that  the  graduates  of  those 
schools  and  the  teachers  m  those  schools 
are  unable  to  meet  voting  qualif.cations 
that  white  citizens  easily  pass. 

Those  who  say  that  almost  all  Negroes 
in  many  aresis  are  too  ignorant  to  vote 
are  really  saying  that  the  public  insti- 
tutions of  those  areas  have  failed  in  so 
striking  a  manner  that  Federal  inter- 
vention In  fields  far  broader  than  voting 
rights  is  justified. 

The  argument  that  almost  all  Negroes 
in  scores  of  counties  are  simply  not  in- 
terested in  voting  also  strikes  at  the 
heart  of  democracy. 

If  it  is  true  that  any  group  of  men  and 
women,  living  In  a  free  nation,  are  un- 
concerned with  self-government  and 
totally  uninterested  in  freedom,  then  it 
must  also  be  said  that  there  is  no  fun- 
damental human  desire  for  freedom  and 
self-government,  originating  in  God- 
given  rights  and  endowments.  But  to 
believe  this,  we  must  write  off  the  history 
of  our  own  coimtry  and  close  our  eyes 
to  the  great  world  revolution  going  on 
Eiround  us. 

Those  who  honestly  use  this  explana- 
tion to  account  for  no  Negro  voters  in 
dozens  of  counties  where  Negroes  are  m 
the  majority  are  saying,  really,  that  the 
institutions  prevailing  in  these  coimties 
have  so  completely  deadened  the  basic 
urge  for  self-government  that  the  most 
numerous  element  of  their  society  has 
no  interest  in  it.  This  cannot  be  true, 
for  it  would  represent  a  dread  accom- 
plishment that  neither  the  Persian,  the 
Roman,  the  Ottoman,  the  Nazi,  nor  the 
Commimist  has  been  able  to  achieve. 
My  friends  of  the  South  may  unthink- 
ingly accept  this  savage  Indictment  of 
their  own  institutions  If  they  wish,  but  I 
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cannot  These  arguments  cannot  stand  existence  and  location  were  concealed 
the  test  of  logic;  and  only  the  existence  from  Negro  applicants  for  about  4 
of  unconstitutional  discrimination  in  the  montns.  On  the  date  when  the  location 
field  of  voting  rights  remains  to  explain 
the  statistics  I  have  cited. 

But  we  need  not  rely  on  the  process  of 
logical  elimination.  The  Civil  Rights 
Commission  report  has  spelled  out.  m 
concrete  terms  that  leave  no  room  for 
doubt,  the  reasons  for  these  figures. 

Almost  all  of  the  300  Negro  school- 
teachers in  Gadsden  County.  Fla..  are 
unregistered  because,  among  other 
things,  they  fear  losing  their  jobs.  A 
few  years  ago  some  Negroes  started  a 
campaign  to  register  voters  there.  They 
were  beginning  to  show  some  modest 
success,  when  the  leaders  of  the  regis- 
tration attempt  were  subjected  to  in- 
timidation. One  of  these  leaders  was 
fired  from  a  good  job.  and  allegedly  was 
threatened  with  physical  violence.  All 
of  the  leaders  soon  left  the  county.  The 
registration  figures  dropped  from  140  to 
7,  in  a  coimty  with  11,000  adult  Negroes. 
The  registration  procedures  m  Bolivar 
County.  Miss.,  help  to  explain  why  Ne- 
groes, who  compose  45  percent  of  that 
State's  population,  account  for  less  than 
2  percent  of  the  State's  voters. 

Negro  applicants  are  required  to  write 
a  section  of  the  constitution  of  Missis- 
sippi and  then  to  give  a  reasonable  inter- 
pretation of  the  section  they  have  ^vrit- 
ten.  Invariably,  their  intorpretations 
are  considered  unreasonable  and  they 
are  rejected. 

One  of  those  refused  in  Charleston. 
Miss.,  was  a  public  school  principal. 
After  attempting  to  register,  he  was  dis- 
charged from  his  post,  and  has  since 
turned  to  farming. 

Testimony  before  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  alleged  that  Negroes  who 
register  in  Fayette  County,  Term.,  are 
soon  discharged  from  their  jobs  and  or- 
dered out  of  their  rented  homes.  Th^re 
was  testimony  that  they  are  arrested  by 
the  police,  and  that  severe  fines  are  im- 
posed upon  them  for  minor  charges. 
They  are  unable  to  get  credit.  Their 
wages  are  garnisheed.  Their  applica- 
tions for  GI  loans  are  turned  down  by 
local  lenders. 

There  was  testimony  by  some  that  they 
were  frightened  away  from  the  polls, 
when  approached  by  deputy  sheriffs 
Another  was  warned  by  his  banker  that 
there  would  be  reprisal  if  he  attempted 
to  vote.  Another,  in  the  trucking  busi- 
ness, was  threatened  with  the  loss  of  his 
customers  and  the  arrest  of  his  drivers. 

In  Macon  County.  Ala..  William  P. 
Mitchell,  chairman  of  the  Tuskegee  Civic 
Association,  was  required  to  msJce  three 
visits  to  the  board  of  registrars,  two  ap- 
I)earances  before  a  Federal  trial  court, 
two  appeals  to  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court, 
and  one  petition  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  before  being  admitted 
as  a  registered  voter.  The  simple  task  of 
becoming  a  voter  took  this  unquestion- 
ably qualified  man  3  years  to  accomplish. 
In  the  same  county,  Negroes  have 
brought  numerous  court  actions  to  be- 
come registered.  After  one  such  suit.  In 
1946.  the  board  of  registrao^  resigned, 
and  ceased  to  function  for  18  months. 
Then  a  new  board  was  formed,  but  its 


of  the  new  t>oard  became  publicly  known. 
18  Negroes  applied  for  registration.  No 
action  was  taken  on  these  applications, 
and  the  board  again  ceased  to  function 
pubUcly  for  8  months.  And.  again,  in 
1956  it  began  a  16-month  period  of 
inope  ration. 

I  shall  not  detain  the  Senate  with  a  de- 
tailec  account  of  the  long  and  cumber- 
some procedure  which  each  Negro  ap- 
plicant faces  in  Macon  County,  nor  of 
the  complicated  voucher  system  requir- 
ing that  each  new  voter  be  vouched  for 
by  aaother  registered  voter  Suft'.ce  it 
to  say  that  even  if  the  board  were  func- 
tioning continuously,  it  would  take  203 
year?  under  current  regulations  to  reg- 
ister all  of  the  county  s  unregistered 
Negraes. 

In  Bullock  County.  Ala  It  normally 
take.'  3  hours  for  N^^groes  to  till  out  ap- 
plication forms,  and  they  mu'^t  wait  for 
several  hours  before  they  are  allowed  to 
start  filling  out  these  forms. 

In  the  pa.'^t.  some  applioant.s  have  per- 
servcred  in  their  registration  attrmpts 
long  enough  to  be  formally  rejected 
This  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  take 
then  cases  to  the  Federal  court  In 
case;;  where  reKKrted  voters  have  .'suc- 
cessfully applied  to  the  Federal  court, 
the  Ijoaid  has  cea-sed  to  operate  for  as 
long  as  a  year  and  a  half  When  it  starts 
functioning  aeain,  Necroes  who  have 
brought  these  unsuccessful  court  actions 
are  still  unregistered,  and  must  start 
again  the  long  and  fruitle.ss  procedurp 

In  Wilcox  County,  Ala,  a  witness 
testified  as  follows: 

Over  the  past  5  years,  we've  hkd  over  800 
Nesrr'>e8  to  eo  to  the  board  of  regtstrars  to 
get  retri-sterrd  •  •  •  I  know  some  who  have 
appl.ed  30  times  and.  to  my  best  knowledge. 
we  haven  t  had  over  2  Negroea  to  qualify 
aiid  receive   their  certiflcal*  of   registration 

In  Lowndes  County,  Ala  .  Negro  retail 
merchants  were  refused  service  and  de- 
liveries by  white  wholesalers  for  attempt- 
ing to  register  This  county  ha.s  a 
p>opjlation  of  15,000  Negrot^s,  without  a 
single    registered    Negro   voter 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  lists  the 
following  reasons  why  no  Negro  has  even 
attempted  to  register  in  Lowndes  Coun- 
ty for  several  years:  fear  of  physical 
harm,  fear  of  economic  pressure,  threats 
to  call  loans,  failure  to  grant  loans,  and 
fear  of  loss  of  jobs — especially  among 
schoolteachers. 

Ii  Bessemer.  Ala  .  a  Negro  union 
leader  named  Asbury  Howard,  Sr  .  em- 
ployed a  white  sign  painter  to  make  a 
sign  urging  Negroes  to  register  and  vote 
Before  the  sign  had  left  the  shop,  the 
police  chief  of  Bessemer  arrested  Mr. 
Howard  and  the  sign  painter,  sind 
charged  them  with  publication  of  Ubel- 
ous  and  obscene  material.  The  sign 
psdnter  pleaded  guilty  and  Howard  was 
found  guilty.  Both  were  sentenced  to 
6  months  In  jail  and  required  to  pay  a 
fine  of  $100.  UE>on  leaving  the  court- 
room, Mr.  Howard  was  assaulted  by  a 
group  of  between  40  and  50  white  men 
canying  knives  and  blackjacks.  This  in 
the  United  States  of  America.     He  was 


badly  beaten  and  taken  to  Bessemer 
General  Hospital  where  his  head  cuts 
were  closed  with  10  stitches.  His  son, 
who  attempted  to  defend  him,  was  also 
beaten  by  the  mob  and  was  later  charged 
with  dLsordeily  conduct  and  with  resist- 
ing arrest  He  was  jailed  and  later  re- 
leased on  $600  bond 

This  IS  the  story  of  democracy  in  sev- 
eral Am^-rican  counties. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  and  the 
subsequent  investigation  by  the  Com- 
mi.ssion  posed  for  various  State  govern- 
ments and  for  the  Federal  Goveriunent 
the  necessity  of  making  a  ba^sic  decision. 
If  the  Slates  decided  to  respond  in  a 
manner  sympathetic  to  the  gi  ais  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  and  of  the  clear  intent 
of  the  US  Constitution.  Congress  could 
conceivably  rest  In  the  hope  that  the 
legislation  of  1957  would  prove  adequate. 
If  the  States  resisted  lt.s  mild  correc- 
tives, strong  and  uncompromising  P»d- 
eral  action  would  be  neces&ary  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  our  Constitution 
and  to  satisfy  the  just  demands  of  our 
people 

What.  then,  was  the  reaction  of  the  few 
State  governments  that  were  directly  in- 
volved in  the  investigation  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission'' 

When  the  Commission  attrmptfd  to 
get  voting  information  in  Macon  Coun- 
ty, Ala  ,  then  Attorney  General  Fatter- 
son,  now  Governor  Patterson  of  that 
State,  ordered  that  the  records  should 
not  be  made  available  to  the  Commis- 
sion 

When  the  Commi.s,sion  sought  to  In- 
vestigate complaints  from  Barbour 
County,  Ala  ,  Circuit  Court  Judae  Wal- 
lace ordered  the  registration  records  im- 
pounded and  made  threats  to  jail 
FtderEil  oftlcial.s  who  came  Into  his 
county  seeking   these  records. 

When  the  L"  S  Department  of  Justice 
filed  action  In  the  U.S  distiict  court  to 
force  rek'istralion  of  qualified  Nt'groes  In 
Macon  County,  the  surviving  memb<'rs  of 
the  Macon  County  Board  of  Registrars 
resigned  and  the  court  d.smi.s.sed  the  suit 
for  lack  of  a  "party  defendant." 

When  the  Commission  succeeded  In 
uncovering  some  of  the  facts,  the  Ala- 
bama LegLslature  pa.s,sed.  by  unanimous 
vote  in  both  hou.ses.  let'islation  permit- 
ting registrars  to  destroy  within  30  days 
the  apphcalions  and  questionnaires  of 
rejected  applicants,  thereby  destroying 
the  possibility  of  adequate  investigations 
in  the  future 

Wh'>n  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  be- 
gan to  be  operative,  the  joint  legislative 
committee  of  the  Louisiana  Legislature 
mitiated  a  campaicn  with  the  publicly 
announced  woal  of  reducing  Negro  regis- 
tration from  130  000  to  13  000 

When  the  Civil  Rights  Commusslon 
carried  its  investigation  to  Ixiul.siana.  It 
was  prohibited  by  an  Interpretation  of 
State  law  from  examininK  the  voting 
records  in  Caddo  and  Webster  Parishes. 
When  the  Commi.ssion  sent  a  detailed 
questionnaire  to  registrars  of  the  19 
Loui.siana  pan.shes  involved  in  alleged 
voting  discrimination,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral announced  that  no  purpo.se  would  b« 
served  by  the  registrars  answering  the 
questionnaire. 
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When  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  re- 
ceived complaints  from  unregistered 
voters  In  Claiborne  Parish,  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  through  its  attorney  general 
and  through  tlie  counsel  for  the  joint 
leguslatne  conmnittee  of  the  Louisiana 
Legislative,  demanded  that  the  Commis- 
sion disclose  the  names  of  the  complain- 
ants In  order  that  they  might  be  pre- 
sented io  a  grand  jury  on  a  charge  of 
perjury. 

When  In  1956  and  1957.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  souKht  indictments  con- 
cerning the  purging  of  1.400  qualified 
voters  ir  3  Umisiana  parl-shes.  the  grand 
jury  no  only  failed  to  return  indict- 
ments. l>ut  also  "chose  not  to  hear  the 
complete  evidence  respecting  similar 
purging  of  approximately  4.700  qualified 
Negro  voters  in  3  additional  parishes." 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, w  11  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
Uon? 

Mr  DODD  I  should  like  to  complete 
my  statement  Then  I  will  stay  as  long 
as  any  Senator  desires  to  ask  me  ques- 
tions 

llie  '"Ivil  Rights  Cemml.ssion  report 
summftii7P.s  the  plight  of  the  Federal 
Government  In  the  following  sentence: 
Again* t  the  prejudice  of  regl.'trars  and 
Jurors  the  US  Government  appears  under 
present  aws  to  be  helpless  to  make  good  the 
guaranK-es  of  the  US    Constitution. 

The  facts  wh  ch  I  have  cited  reveal  a 
yawnin,'  gulf  between  the  declared  prin- 
ciples o"  America  and  its  everyday  prac- 
tlce»,  a  gulf  so  wide  that  it  can  be  effec- 
tively hndt-ed  only  by  comprehensive 
Federal  action. 

Know  ing  that  this  situation  exists,  un- 
able to  Ignore  it.  feeling  the  injustice  of 
It.  surely  we  will  act  now  to  blot  it  out. 

Our  iiational  failure  to  act  rightly  in 
this  matter  has  been  a  crucial  moral  fail- 
ure a  failure  whose  vitiating  effect 
spreadj  its  poi.son  through  all  the  chan- 
nels of  iur  society 

It  deadens  our  sense  of  decency  and 
Justice 

It  mocks  our  traditional  concepts  of 
fairplav 

It  repudiates  our  basic  faith  in  the 
denioc:atic  system. 

It  re:ards  our  economic,  scientific,  and 
culturf  1  growth  as  it  retards  the  de%elop- 
ment  und  restricts  the  opportunities  of 
millior.s  of  o\ir  people. 

It  undermines  the  moral  stature  of 
our  Nation  m  international  affairs  and 
expo.";e>  us  to  the  ridicule  of  friend  and 
foe  th  oughout  the  world 

And  It  stands  as  a  personal  affront  to 
every  nan  and  woman  who  truly  believes 
In  th<  American  tradition  of  freedom 
and  II.  our  Nations  historic  mission  to 
perfect  that  freedom  and  extend  It 
throurhout  the  earth. 

Wh  It  can  the  Federal  Government 
consiKutionally  do  to  brmg  these  abuses 
to  an  »nd"' 

It  cm  do  whatever  it  wills  to  do.  for 
the  C(  nstltution  gives  It  absolute  control 
over  tne  manner  of  conducting  Federal 
electic  ns  and  complete  authority  to  pre- 
vent discrimination  in  the  field  of  voting 
in  anj  election  because  of  race  or  color. 


These  sweeping  grants  of  power  are 
contained  in  section  IV.  article  1  of  the 
Constitution  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  f(jr  SenatorB  and  Representatives 
Rhali  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  legis- 
lature ihere./f.  but  the  Congress  may  at  any 
time  by  law  n.ake  or  alter  such  regulations. 
except  as  to  the  place  of  choosing  Senators. 

And  by  the  15th  amendment  which 
declares . 

Sk-tion  1  TTie  right  of  cltlzen.s  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
Bute  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude 

Sec  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  thl«  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion 

The.se  constitutional  provisions  and 
the  interpretation  placed  upon  them  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Siebold  deci- 
sion make  Federal  supremacy  in  this 
field  clear  and  mdisputable. 

The  Federal  Government  can,  if  it 
chooses,  Uke  over  the  entire  election 
machmer>-  for  Federal  elections:  or  it 
can  leave  it  m  the  hands  of  the  States, 
or  It  can  devise  a  combmation  of  both 
Federal  and  State  control. 

The  Federal  Government  can.  if  it 
chooses,  man  all  the  polling  places  in 
the  country  with  Federal  officials:  or  it 
can  i)ermit  the  job  to  be  done  by  Stat-e 
and  local  officials;  or  it  can  unpose  mi- 
nute regulations  upon  State  and  local 
oTiciaLs  which  take  precedence  over 
State  and  local  laws;  or  it  can  operate 
tJirouLh  both  Federal  and  State  officials 
and  under  the  laws  of  both. 

The  Federal  Government  can,  if  it 
choo.st-s  prepare  and  maintain  all  elec- 
tion records  for  Federal  elections,  from 
registration  of  voters  to  the  counting  and 
maintenance  of  ballots;  or  It  can  allow 
the  States  to  perform  this  function;  or 
it  can  require  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  keep  such  records  m  such  man- 
ner as  It  may  dictate. 

Tlie  ix)wer  of  this  Congress,  therefore, 
to  work  lUs  will  on  the  Federal  election 
process  is  limited  only  by  its  considera- 
tion of  what  is  necessary  and  what  is 
prudent. 

We  can  by  refusing  to  act.  or  by  acting 
in  a  meaningless  manner,  allow  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957  and  the  constitutional 
guarantees  of  voting  rights  to  remain 
empty  shells,  symbols  of  futility. 

We  can  stage  a  sham  battle  here  for  a 
few  weeks  and  then  under  the  pressure 
of  urgent  matters  decide  that  we  do  not 
have  time  in  this  election  year  to  per- 
severe until  the  mevitable  delaymg  ac- 
tion has  been  overcome. 

Or  we  can  ride  out  the  delays  and  en- 
act legislation  which  will  enforce  com- 
plete and  ironclad  Pedertd  protection  of 
the  right  to  vote  and  set  up  the  ma- 
chinerj-  to  do  the  job. 

Two  things  must  be  done  if  we  are  to 
paint  out  the  ugly  picture  of  racial  dis- 
cnmlnation  and  second-class  citizenship 
in  the  area  of  voting  rights. 

First,  we  must  strengthen  the  ma- 
chinen'  for  exposing  and  publicizing  the 
extent  of  voting  right  abuses. 

Second,  we  must  provide  the  disen- 
franchised Negro  citizens  a  means  of  by- 


passing the  labyrinthine  maze  of  State 
and  local  barriers  by  providing  a  swift 
and  sure  method  of  Federal  registration 
and  voting  protection. 

The  Federal  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960 
should  therefore  mclude  the  following 
provisions; 

It  should  require  that  registration  and 
voting  records  be  kept  in  all  voting  dis- 
tricts. 

It  should  prohibit  State  or  local  gov- 
ernments from  concealing  or  from  de- 
stroying such  records. 

Ir,  should  require  that  these  records 
mu.5t  be  preserved  In  ever>-  voting  dis- 
trict for  a  period  of  5  years,  during  which 
they  shall  be  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion. 

It  should  impose  upon  individual 
members  of  registration  boards,  as  it  im- 
posed upon  union  officials  m  last  year's 
labor  reform  legislation,  positive  and 
affirmative  responsibilities  which  not 
only  forbid  them  to  act  improperly  but 
require  that  they  carry  out  their  respon- 
sibilities and  carr>-  them  out  properly 

It  should  provide  for  a  program  of  Fed- 
eral registrars  empowered  to  register  all 
voters  who  meet  State  qualifications  and 
It  should  establish  procedures  so  simple 
and  machinen'  so  ample  as  to  achieve. 
within  a  period  of  2  years,  the  goal  of 
registering  every-  qualified  citizen  who 
seeks  registration. 

I  think  we  can  rightly  view  the  history 
of  our  countrj-  as  a  definitive  test  of  the 
value  and  the  possibilities  of  self-govern- 
m.rnt 

No  other  nation  has  had  so  fair  an  op- 
portunity as  ours,  nor  is  it  likely  that  any 
will  have  in  the  future. 

No  other  nation  was  so  endowed  by 
divine  providence  with  the  blessings  of 
leadership,  of  resources,  of  safety,  and  of 
good  fortune. 

Future  historians  will  say  that  America 
had  a  fair  chance  to  make  self-govern- 
ment a  reality  for  all  its  people  If  we 
fail,  is  it  likely  that  so  promising  an 
opportunity  for  freedom  will  again  be 
offered^ 

Stretching  t)ack  across  the  years  to 
the  beginnings  of  our  country,  we  see 
the  long  line  of  those  who  have  made 
their  priceless  contribution  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  freedom,  those  who  have 
fought  for  the  extension  of  self-govern- 
ment, those  who  have  sought  to  lift  the 
horizons  of  man's  possibilities. 

Washington  stood  in  that  line,  and 
Madison  and  Jefferson. 

Jackson  and  Lincoln  and  La  FoUette 
and  Roosevelt  and  Wilson — all  in  their 
turn— led  the  struggle  to  build  upon 
the  foundations  of  the  Pounding  Fathers 
by  extending  the  voting  franchise  and 
by  improving  the  machinery  of  free 
government 

For  each  of  these  prophets  of  free- 
dom, there  were  thousands  of  little 
known  figures  who  stood  with  them  and 
who  made  it  possible  for  them  to  suc- 
ceed. 

All  these  our  people  honor  and  by 
their  tribute  they  unconsciously  reveal 
ttie  ammating  spirit  of  American  life. 
Our  system  of  self-government  is  as 
yet  unperfected  Perhaps  It  shall  ever 
remain   so.     But    let   us   hope  that  the 
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search  after  this  perfection  shall  always 
continue. 

Clrciunstance  has  placed  before  the 
men  and  women  of  this  Congress  an 
opportimlty  to  play  their  part  in  this 
quest.   Our  turn  has  come. 

We  can  accept  that  opportunity  or 
reject  it.  We  can  stand  in  that  long 
line  or  we  can  stand  in  its  way.  The 
decision  is  now  in  our  hands. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrieW? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  compliment  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  for  his  wonder- 
fiil  talk  on  the  Constitution  and  Amer- 
icanism. 

Judging  from  the  Senator's  talk,  I 
am  convinced  he  knows  about  America. 
and  I  desire  to  ask  him  a  question.  I.s 
there  anything  in  the  Constitution 
which  says  that  one  has  to  belong  to 
any  particular  race,  be  of  any  particular 
national  origin,  or  even  belong  to  any 
particular  faith,  in  order  to  be  an 
American? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  know  this  Is  a  purely 
rhetorical  question.  Of  course  there  is 
nothing  of  that  kind  in  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

I  happen  to  be  a  follower  of  Isabella 
and  Ferdinand.  I  do  not  have  any 
Anglo-Saxon  stock  in  me,  or  anything 
Nordic,  but  I  am  not  making  any 
apology  for  being  an  American. 

Will  the  Senator  answer  this  question : 
Why  should  not  every  person  born  of 
woman  in  this  country  be  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  EXDDD.  My  answer  is  a?aln,  I  am 
sure,  an  answer  to  a  rhetorical  question. 
Of  course  every  persca  is  entitled  to  Uie 
protection  of  the  Constitution,  without 
regard  to  race,  national,  origin,  eco- 
nomic status,  or  social  standing.  This 
is  one  of  the  great  things  about  our 
Government.  All  men  stand  equal  under 
the  Constitution,  under  the  law  and 
before  the  law. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  have  only  one  more 
question. 

If  a  Negro  is  good  enough  to  be  killed 
In  Australia,  to  be  killed  in  Japan,  to  be 
killed  in  Germany,  or  to  be  killed  in  Italy 
or  North  Africa,  why  should  he  not  be 
entitled  to  vote  in  the  United  States  of 
America  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  DODD.  There  is  not  any  reason, 
under  Grod's  sun.  To  deprive  him  of  that 
right,  in  my  judgment,  is  one  of  the  great 
crimes  of  our  times. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
made  reference  to  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
which  I  have  the  opportunity  to  represent 
in  iMirt.  The  Senator  referred  to  an 
effort  to  purge  Negro  voters,  with  an 
objective  of  reducing  the  number  from 
130,000  to  13,000. 
Mr.  DODD.     Yes. 


Mr.  LONG  <rf  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  know  what  success  that  effort 
was  able  to  achlere? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  qiioted  from  a  report. 
I  think  the  Senator  refers  to  that  part 
of  what  I  had  to  say  which  dealt  with 
the  fact  that  in  46  of  the  64  parishes  of 
Louisiana,  the  number  of  registered 
voters  who  were  Ne^jroes  actually  de- 
clined since  1956.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  wishes  me  to  read  the  report 
further. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
said  further  in  his  speech  that  after  the 
passage  of  the  civil  rights  bill,  an  effort 
was  made  to  purge  the  number  of  Neero 
registrants  from  130,000  down  to  13  000. 
Does  the  Senator  know  what  .success 
that  drive  had? 

Mr.  DODD.  No.  I  do  not  believe  the 
report  states  what  success  it  had. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  the 
Senator  be  surprised  to  know  that  there 
are  now  more  Negroes  registered  Ln  the 
State  than  there  were  at  Uie  time  that 
drive  Wis  undertaken? 

Mr  IX)DD.  I  am  elad  to  hear  it.  But 
the  significant  thing  is  that  any  such 
efTort  si.ould  be  announced  by  p<:ople 
with  any  responsibihty  at  all  for  gov- 
ernment. The  fact  that  it  did  not  .^uc- 
ceed  IS,  of  course,  somethms'  we  iht  uld 
be  pleased  about,  but  the  more  frighten- 
ing fact  IS  that  any  responsible  p^-rs.m 
should  sut;gest  that  it  should  succttKl 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  it 
surprise  the  Senator  to  fenow  that  that 
effort  to  reduce  the  number  of  Negro 
voters  failed,  not  because  of  a  Federal 
law.  but  because  it  did  not  have  tiie  sup- 
port of  tiie  local  whites'' 

Mr  DODD.  I  do  not  know  that  that 
is  so,  but  I  do  not  dLspute  the  Senators 
statement  My  facts  come  from  the  re- 
port of  the  Commission.  I  have  relied 
entirely  on  that  report  I  take  it  that 
this  Is  a  responsible  commis.sion  of  the 
U  S.  Government,  and  I  mast  believe 
that  its  statements  of  fact  are  accurate 
Mr.  ly^NG  of  Lout.siana.  Ihe  Senator 
made  the  statement  that  the  number  of 
Negro  voters  in  46  Louisiana  parishe.s  has 
actually  declined  Would  the  Senator 
be  surprised  to  know  that  his  statement 
is  no  longer  timely?  There  are  now 
more  colored  voters  registered  in  the 
State  than  there  were  at  the  time  to 
which  the  Senator  refers. 

Mr  DODD.  The  question  Ls.  Would  I 
be  surprised"' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Yes 
Mr.  DODD.    Yes.  I  am  surprised,  and 
happily  so. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  It  Is  my  im- 
pres.=:ion — and  I  will  undertake  to  obtain 
the  latest  flTure.s — that  there  are  more 
colored  voters  m  Louisiana  now  than 
there  were  at  any  previous  period  One 
reason  that  situation  exi.sts  Is  that  when 
there  is  an  election  for  Governor,  or  for 
important  State  positions,  there  i.s  a 
tendency  of  the  people  to  come  out  and 
register 

Does  the  Senator  take  the  view  that  a 
State  is  not  permitted  to  require  that  a 
person  have  at  least  a  certain  degree  of 
intelligence,  or  that  he  be  able  to  read 
and  write  in  order  to  qualify  as  a  voter? 


Mr  DODD.  I  believe  the  Senator 
poses  two  questions  First  of  all,  in  an- 
swer to  the  first  question,  as  I  under- 
stand It.  what  I  said  was  that  in  46  out 
of  64  Louisiana  parishes  the  number  of 
Negro  registered  vjters  has  actually  de- 
clined since  1956  It  may  be  that  in 
some  parts  of  that  State  the  number  has 
Increa-sed.  but  I  cannot  get  away  from 
the  fact  that  in  Fled  River  Parish  the 
number  dropped  from  1  360  to  16:  in  St. 
lAndry  Parish,  from  13  060  to  7.821 .  and 
m  Webster  Parish  from  1  776  to  83 

A.S  reported  by  the  Commission,  these 
seem  to  me  to  be  very  significant  facts. 
which  i.i  the  re.ison  why  I  cited  them.  I 
cannot  dispute  what  the  S*'nat<:5r  tells 
me  about  a  change  since  tlie  Commission 
report  was  issued 

In  answer  to  the  .Senators  second 
question,  of  course  I  believe  the  Stale 
should  have  rea.sonable  qualifications. 
including  I;'.er:icy  U'sUs  Ttiere  mast  be 
some  niea.surement  to  determine  whether 
or  not  a  person  is  entitled,  by  qualiflca- 
tion.  to  vote.  I  have  never  sugsested 
that  there  should  be  no  qualifications. 
Howev.  r.  I  thmlc  it  is  going  pretty  far 
to  require  a  man  or  woman  in  the  State 
of  Mississippi  to  write  out  a  section  of 
the  Constitution  and  give  lus  or  htr  m- 
terpretation  of  it.  I  know  many  lawyers 
who  might  hiive  a  real  task  doing  that. 
To  require  some  individual,  particularly 
a  colored  man  or  woman  in  Mississippi, 
who  may  be  in  every  other  respect  liter- 
ate and  well  informed,  to  write  out  a 
section  of  the  Constitution  first  and  then 
give  an  interpretation,  scenes  to  me  com- 
pletely unrea.sonable.  It  is  sm  abuse  of 
the  right  to  test  for  qualifications 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Tlie  Sena- 
tor does  realize  that  there  arc  often  two 
edges  to  a  cuttmg  blade. 
Mr   DODD.     Yes 

Mr  LONG  of  LouLslana  One  problem 
which  has  existed  in  a  number  of 
States — and  Louisiana  is  no  exception  — 
i.s  that  In  years  gone  by  political  ma- 
chines, or  some  of  the  older  established 
political  organizations,  had  on  the  rolls 
names  of  people  who  did  not  even  exist. 
In  order  to  try  to  meet  that  sort  of 
thing.  It  was  permitted  by  law  If  one 
thought  that  any  person  did  not  exist, 
or  that  he  was  lmprti!>erly  registered, 
that  that  person  could  challenge  the 
right  of  the  individual  m  question  to 
vote. 

The  challenged  person  would  then  be 
mailed  a  notice  to  the  effect  that  hi.s 
qualifications  had  been  challenged  The 
asual  thing  was  that  when  the  challenge 
was  made  It  would  be  found  that  the 
person  had  been  buried  and  was  no 
longer  living  and  that  someone  was 
holding  a  registration  receipt  and  vot- 
mg  for  the  person  who  was  d'"cea.sod. 
Sometimes  the  outcome  of  the  election 
would  depend  upon  the  ability  of  one 
side  trying  to  oust  the  incumbent  ma- 
chine to  prove  that  many  i>eople  were 
not  properly  registered,  and  that  a  great 
number  of  registration  receipts  existed 
in  the  names  of  persons  who  had  long 
since  passed  to  their  reward. 

I.aws  of  that  sort  are  proper  laws. 
TTiey  should  be  enforced.  When  a  per- 
son   has    registered    without    giving    a 
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proper  aidress.  or  if  he  has  registered 
Without  flllirig  out  his  registration  re- 
ceipt in  the  normal  fashion,  it  is  subject 
t-o  challeiige. 

In  the  recent  elections  in  LouLsiana  a 
great  number  of  persons  had  been  reg- 
istered for  the  first  time.  They  had  never 
been  cha.lenged  by  anyone  on  any  previ- 
ous occa.'-ion  The  fact  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  them  were  not  restored  to  tlie 
rolls  Is  ill  some  cases  regrettable,  but  in 
a  great  number  of  ca.ses  it  developed 
that  the  person  Involved  could  not  have 
qualified  in  the  first  place  if  his  qualifi- 
cations had  been  questioned 

When  ',he  Senator  cites  figures  about 
Louisiana  problem.'.  I  hope  he  will  at- 
tempt to  obtain  subsequent  data,  which, 
in  many  .nstances,  .show  that  when  some 
of  tho.se  abuses  occurred,  there  was  an 
explanation,  or.  if  there  was  no  reason- 
able basi..  for  a  challenge  in  the  first  in- 
stance, t.'ne  persons  involved  were  later 
restored  to  the  rolls  Recently  those  who 
were  challenged  in  Washington  Parish 
were  restored  to  the  rolls  on  the  theory 
that  theie  had  been  discrimination  in 
challenging  tho.se  registrations 

IX)es  the  Senator  know  how  many  col- 
ored voters  were  registered  in  Louisiana 
12  years  ago' 

Mr  DODD  No;  I  do  not  have  those 
statistics 

Mr.  IXJNG  of  Louisiana  At  that  time 
there  were  fewer  than  10  000  Today 
there  are  approximately  140  000,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  figure.s.  which  certainly 
shows  a  great  increase  The  number  of 
colored  voters,  compared  with  the  num- 
ber of  white  voters,  if  we  relate  the  fig- 
ures to  their  proportions,  shows  that  the 
colored  voters  have  now  achieved  50  per- 
cent of  their  numbers  compared  to  their 
p<'rrcnlace  of  the  population.  They  are 
well  on  their  way  toward  achieving  100 
percent  of  parity 

Mr  Kl'CHKL.  Mr  President,  will  the 
SenaUir  yield '' 

Mr  DODD  I  wish  to  make  respon.se 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  if  I  may 
Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana—  and  I  am  very  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  do  so — that  I  do  not  single 
out  Louisiana  for  any  other  reason  than 
that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  Com- 
missions investigation  was  concerned 
with  that  State.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  I  have  had  an  oppxjr- 
tunity  to  ob.serve  his  fine  qualities  and 
his  enlightened  leadership  I  believe  he 
Is  a  fair  and  just  man  I  believe  that  if 
we  Itad  more  leadership  such  as  he  ex- 
hibits, we  could  make  the  progress  we 
should  make  m  many  fields  It  is  an 
unhappy  task  to  recite  these  facts,  but 
conscience  requires  that  .  ertain  things 
be  said  publicly  in  the  Senate  Tins  re- 
port was  issued  some  5  months  ago 
I  have  asked  a  number  of  my  friends  and 
neighbors.  Have  you  read  this  report?" 
I  have  yet  to  meet  a  man  where  I  come 
from  who  has  read  it  or  has  any  famili- 
arity With  it.  So  I  think  it  Is  important 
that  we  talk  about  these  things. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  tells  us 
that  the  situation  is  improving.  This  is 
very  good  news,  but  there  is  so  much 
room  for  improvement  that  I  wonder  if 


the  Senator  would  not  agree  with  me 
that  we  need  to  do  more,  and  need  to  do 
It  in  this  Congress,  and  do  it  this  year. 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  I  may 
refer  to  one  point  the  Senator  has  raised, 
he  said  that  in  Louisiana,  when  the  Com- 
mission went  there,  there  was  an  effort 
to  file  perjur>*  charges  against  certain 
persons  who  made  allegations  lo  the 
Commission 

Mr    DODD.     Yes. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  My  under- 
standing was  that  the  attorney  general 
of  Louisiana  took  the  Commission  to 
court,  on  the  basis  that  the  Commis- 
sion was  undertaking  to  hear  charges 
against  persons  without  giving  such  per- 
.sons  the  right  to  confront  their  accusers 
and  to  know  why  they  were  t>eing  ac- 
cu.sed;  also  without  giving  them  the 
right  to  cross-examine  adverse  ^ntnesses. 
That  issue  is  before  the  Supreme 
Court  now.  It  is  the  same  issue  that  has 
tried  the  conscience  of  the  Senate  in 
recent  years.  It  is  the  question  of  a 
person's  right  to  protect  his  reputation 
and  his  honor  when  he  is  damaged  by 
the  testimony  of  a  witnes.:  without  any 
opportunity  to  cross-examine  the  wit- 
ness, and  the  use  of  adverse  testimony 
Without  giving  the  person  accused  an 
opportuiiity  t-o  cross-examine  and  to 
confront  his  accuser 

That  Issue  Is  before  the  Supreme 
Court  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  the 
Supreme  Court  were  to  hold  that  if  testi- 
mony IS  taken  which  puts  someone  in 
a  bad  light,  and  recommendations  for 
various  and  sundry  actions  against  him 
are  made  for  action  against  him  by 
either  the  Attorney  General  or  a  law- 
enforcement  agency,  or  by  additional 
acts  of  Congress,  the  person  who  is  the 
subject  of  all  that  adverse  testimony 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  confront 
his  accuser  or  at  least  to  examine  the 
evidence. 

I  submit  to  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut that  he  will  find  a  great  many 
things  in  the  report  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  which  would  not  be  in  that 
reptrt  if  the  Commission  itself  had  fol- 
lowed the  procedure  of  permitting  those 
against  whom  charges  wei-e  being  leveled 
to  know  what  they  were  being  accused 
of  and  given  the  opportunity  to  defend 
them.selves  and  the  opportimlty  to  cross- 
examine  the  testimony 

Mr  DODD  All  I  can  say  on  that 
point  is  that  all  the  members  of  the 
Commission  signed  the  rec>ort.  and  not 
one  of  them  said  the  facts  cited  in  the 
report  were  false  There  were  represent- 
atives of  that  part  of  the  country  we 
call  the  South  who  were  on  that  Com- 
mi.ssion.  and  none  of  them  has  said  that 
there  aie  any  falsified  facts  in  the  report. 
It  IS  on  that  report  that  I  base  my 
statements 

Mr  LONG  of  Ixjuisiana  With  all 
deference  to  the  Senator  —and  I  know  of 
his  sincerity — he  said  that  after  the 
Commission  went  to  Louisiana  it  found 
an  effort  was  made  to  reduce  the  number 
of  registered  Negroes  from  130.000  to 
13.000  That  would  have  been  a  very 
drastic  cut  indeed.  The  Commission 
put  that  in  its  report,  and  that  would 
leave  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  with 


the  impression  and.  in  turn,  would  cause 
the  Senate  to  believe  that  a  vast  purge 
had  resulted  in  a  tremendous  reduction 
of  registered  voters,  when  in  fact  that 
was  not  the  case. 

I  .submit  that  there  are  undoubtedly  a 
great  many  other  allegations  similar  to 
that  in  the  report,  resulting  in  a  person 
being  left  with  an  impression  which  is 
contrary  to  the  actual  fact^ 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  vinll 
the  Senator  yield'' 
Mr  DODD,  I  yield. 
Mr  KEATING  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  for  his  extremely  able 
analysis  of  what  we  ought  to  do,  at  least 
in  part,  in  the  civil  rights  field  at  this 
session.  I  wish  r>articularly  to  empha- 
size the  importance  of  his  statement 
that  we  must  not  stage  a  sham  battle  or 
say.  because  of  other  urgent  matters,  we 
must  pass  something  that  will  go  tmder 
the  name  of  civil  rights  legislation,  which 
wiU  have  that  name  hitched  to  it.  and 
then  make  believe  that  we  have  done  a 
good  job.  and  go  home  and  pat  ourselves 
on  the  back. 

I  know  the  excellent  work  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
has  performed  in  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  the  efforts  he  has  made 
to  assist  us  in  bringing  out  a  meaningful 
measure  relating  to  civil  rights. 

Knowing  him  as  I  do.  I  feel  sure  that 
he  would  agree  with  me  that  those  of  us 
who  favor  .strengthening  civil  rights  laws 
must  tr\-  to  stand  together  in  this  debate 
and  endeavor  to  get  together  on  legis- 
lation which  will  be  effective  and  mean- 
ingful, and  not  be  separated  by  inci- 
dental or  detailed  differences. 

Mr  DODD  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  I  do  so  feel.  I  am  grateful  to  him 
for  his  gracious  remarks. 

Mr.  KEATING,  In  the  specific  and 
very  well  organized  suggestions  which 
the  Senator  has  made  with  respect  to  the 
material  which  should  be  contained  in  a 
civil  rights  act,  so  far  as  the  protection 
of  voting  rights  is  concerned,  the  Senator 
referred  to  a  program  for  Federal  reg- 
istrars, with  power  to  register  ail  voters 
who  meet  State  qualifications. 
Mr    DODD.     Yes. 

Mr  KEATING.  There  are  two  differ- 
ing viewpoints  advanced  in  that  regard. 
One  is  the  Federal  registrar  plan,  and 
the  other  is  a  plan  for  voting  referees 
appointed  by  the  court.  As  between  the 
two  plans,  if  we  had  a  choice,  I  feel  that 
the  voting  referee  plan  is  preferable,  be- 
cause it  gives  protection  up  to  the  voting 
booth,  including  the  voting  and  the 
counting  of  the  vote.  However,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  entirely  possible  to  pro- 
vide for  a  merger  of  those  two  plans  into 
one.  and  to  that  end  I  made  a  proposal 
In  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration which  would  permit  a  person  who 
had  been  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote 
something  in  the  nature  of  an  option  to 
proceed  either  way.  I  take  it  that  the 
Senator,  in  advancing  the  Federal  regis- 
trar proposal  did  not  mean  to  say  tliat  he 
was  necessarily  wedded  solely  to  that,  as 
opposed  to  the  voting  referee  plan. 
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B4r.  DODD.  No;  the  Senator  under- 
stood me  correctly.  I  am  not  neccaaarily 
wedded  to  that  plan.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  registrar  system  would  be  better  and 
more  workable,  less  likely  to  detain  tha 
court,  and  more  eflBcient.  However,  I  do 
not  have  a  closed  mind  on  the  matter.  I 
hope  that  someone  will  suggest  an  even 
better  plan  than  either  the  registrar  or 
referee  plan.  I  know  the  Senator's  great 
Interest  In  the  subject  and  the  great  con- 
tribution he  has  made  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator.  I  introduced  the 
specific  proposal  in  the  hearings  before 
the  Rules  Committee.  I  believe  the 
record  is  now  available.  I  would  appreci- 
ate it,  because  of  the  high  regard  which 
the  Senator  knows  I  have  for  his  sincerity 
and  ability,  if  he  would  study  that  pro- 
posal and  see  whether  he  feels  that  it 
does  furnish  an  answer  to  the  problem. 
We  must  avoid  at  all  costs  havmg  the 
diehard  Federal  registrar  people  and  the 
diehard  Federal  referee  people  stand 
pat  and  not  willing  to  give  a  little  in 
order  to  get  a  proposal  which  will  be 
effective  and  meaningful  and  which  will 
command  a  majority  of  the  votes  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr  DODD.  I  agree  wi':h  the  Senator. 
I  think  he  is  exactly  right.  I  hope  that 
will  not  happen. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
ask  permission  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor,  to  permit  him 
to  make  a  brief  statement.  I  wish  to 
conunend  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Dodd]  for  the  very  able  speech 
he  has  just  made  on  the  issue  of  civil 
rights. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  that  sub- 
ject later  this  afternoon.  However,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  speech 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  be- 
cause he  put  his  finger  on  one  of  the 
issues  we  debated  in  1957.  There  were 
tha«e  of  us  who  took  the  position  in  1957 
that  the  civil  rights  bill  of  1957  did  not 
come  to  grips  with  this  matter  of  voting 
privileges  and  voting  rights.  The  Con- 
GRKSsiowAL  Recxjrd  Will  .<;how  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  in  the  debate  said 
that  in  his  opinion  the  bill  that  we  were 
being  asked  to  vote  for  in  1957  would 
not  enable  even  one  Negro  citizen  who 
then  was  not  voting,  to  vote  under  the 
provisions  of  that  bill. 

When  the  Civil  Rights  Conimi5.^:on 
made  its  report  last  year,  it  verified 
what  the  Senator  from  Oregon  had  said 
in  that  debate.  A  study  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  report  shows  that 
the  1957  act  had  not  brought  the  voting 
right  to  even  one  Negro  person  in  the 
country. 

The  reason  that  I  was  the  only  north- 
ern Democrat  who  voted  against  the 
civil  rights  bill  in  1957  was  that  in  my 
opinion  it  was  not  effective  and  did  not 
have  in  it  any  effective  provision  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  civil  rights  problem 
that  confronts  the  country.  I  shall  al- 
ways be  proud  that  I  voted  against  that 
bill,  because  in  my  judgment  we  should 
not  pass  a  blU  which  Is  as  weak  as  the 
civil  rights  bill  of  1957. 

Now  we  must  ccme  to  grips  with  this 
problem  once  agaui.    I  am  glad  to  join 


with  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [  Mr. 
DoD»]  in  a  shoulder-to-shoulder  fight  to 
try  to  bring  voting  privileges  to  the  col- 
ored people  of  the  country.  That  ought 
to  be  done  in  accordance  with  orderly 
procedure  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  arited  to  have 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  !  Mr. 
J.WTTS]  called  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
because  I  wish  to  reply  to  some  com- 
ments he  made  a  few  minutes  ago  con- 
cerning the  procedure  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed under  the  so-called  notice  of  the 
majority  leader  that  this  matter  would 
be  called  up  on  February  15.  I  shall 
discuss  that  subject  at  some  length  later 
this  afternoon,  because,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  I  shall  make  the  record  here 
this  afternoon  as  to  the  procedure  I 
think  ought  to  be  followed,  in  fairness 
to  the  Ne-^roes  of  this  country,  in  get- 
ting some  proposed  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DODD  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  his 
very  kind  and  gracious  remarks.  I  am 
very  happy  to  have  his  approval  of  my 
statement. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask 
unanimous  con5ent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  H.^RT:, 
who  desires  to  .speak  upon  another  mat- 
ter, with  the  under.^tanding  that  by 
yielding  to  him  I  do  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor. 


with  the  understanding  that  I  do  not 
lose  my  right  to  the  f\cx)T.  no  matter 
how  long  the  debate  on  the  water  pol- 
lution conference  report  may  take. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE  I  yield  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  ask.  as  a  pomt  of  information, 
who  has  the  floor?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  the  floor. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  may 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Oregon  whether 
he  would  be  agreeable,  if  we  can  get  the 
minority  leader  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr  Aiken  1  to  come  to  the 
floor,  to  allowing  them  to  proofed  very 
briefly  with  the  conference  report  on  the 
water  pollution  bill,  so  that  it  may  be 
disposed  of? 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  fMr. 
Chavez!  .  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Wo:  ks.  has  been 
waiting  patiently  fcr  a  long  time  to 
take  up  this  matter 

Mr  MORSE  I  think  the  Democratic 
whip  knows  that  this  is  a  position  in 
which  the  Senator  from  Oreenn  finds 
himsc-lf  with  great  frequency  in  the  Sen- 
ate I  have  always  cooperated  in  these 
matters.  Although  I  have  been  waiting 
for  about  4  hours  to  m.ake  the  state- 
ment I  wish  to  make,  never  let  it  bo  said 
that  I  do  not  cooperate  with  the  leader- 
ship on  any  parliamentary  req-ie.st. 
However,  I  take  Judicial  notice  that  the 
discu.^slon  on  the  water  pollution  con- 
ference repcT.'-t  will  not  be  nearly  so  brief 
as  the  Senator  from  Montana  think.*;  it 
wiU  be  but  I  will  certainly  jdeld  to  his 
wishes  in  the  matter. 

Mr  President.  I  will  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nf'A'  Mexico  after  I  have 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 


ALLEGED    SLANDPTl    OF    STATE    OF 
MICHIOAN 

Mr.  HART.  Mr  President.  I  appreci- 
ate the  courtesy  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  In  yielding  to  me.  I  ap- 
preciate it  doubly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  ( Mr.  Gold- 
watkr!  is  on  tiic  floor  My  remarks  re- 
late to  a  subject  matter  which  is.  I  am 
certain,  of  interest  to  him.  A  copy  of 
these  remarks  was  sent  to  his  office  as 
soon  as  I  received  them. 

In  the  last  few  days  one  of  the  leading 
newspapers  of  Michigan,  the  Detroit 
News,  has  reported  a  most  disturbing 
development  which  is  of  the  utmost  con- 
cern to  tlie  people  of  Michigan.  The 
Detroit  News  has  published  detailed  re- 
ports of  a  draft  statement  of  Separate 
Views"  which  it  states  are  intendfd  to  be 
released  later  this  afternoon  by  the  Re- 
publican members  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Improper  Activities  m 
Labor    and    Management    Field. 

My  purpose  in  spoakint^  at  this  mo- 
ment Is  to  give  notice  tliat  if  a  ciiarge 
such  as  is  contained  in  the  draft  la  made 
against  Michigan  and  its  people,  I  will 
ask  a  full  investigation  by  the  Senate  of 
how  a  State  can  be  sland'jred.  and  the 
character  of  Its  people  defamed  by  the 
use  of  the  machinery  of  one  of  tlie  com- 
mittees of  this  body.  If  the  so-called 
"Separate  Views"  should  contain  Uie 
statements  reported  in  the  Detroit  News 
of  February  11  and  be  relea.^ed  as  a  pub- 
lic document  of  the  Senate.  I  btlieve  a 
violation,  at  least  In  spirit,  of  Senate 
Rule  19  would  occur.  As  all  will  recall. 
Senate  Rule  19  provides; 

No  Senator  In  debate  shall  refer  offen- 
sively to  any  State  ot  the  Union. 

By  way  of  example,  notice  the  quota- 
tion from  the  so-called  ."second  draft  of 
"Separate  Views"  as  reported  in  tlie  De- 
troit  News   of   la.st   Thursday 

The  repvort  lays  partlcla.'  streso  on  the 
e«tabll«hme;:t  in  the  State  of  Mlchl(?«n, 
through  political  subornation,  of  a  privi- 
leged saiK-tuary  for  the  protection  of  criml- 
Labor  Racket  Commltt«e 

Roasonable  people  must  conclude  that  th« 
le^al  and  political  processes  of  the  state  of 
M.rhlgan  no  longer  are  controlled  by  Its 
cltiyena  but  rather  are  being  iiRed  as  Instru- 
ments for  the  F>erFonal  prestige  and  jvawer  of 
the  United  Auto  Workers  and  Its  president, 
Walter  P   Reuther 

As  this  newspaper  editorially  observed 
on  last  Saturday  'Tf  reasonable  people 
are  able  to  believe  that,  the  Lord  save  us 
from  the  thoughts  of  the  unrea  enable  " 

I  have  stated  w  hy  I  rise.  It  is  *.j  guard, 
if  at  all  po.ssible.  against  a  charge  such 
as  this  being  made  in  a  document  of  a 
committee  of  this  Senate.  In  discussinif 
the  document,  the  Detroit  News  de- 
scribes as  utter  nonsen-^e  the  crude  at- 
tempt to  equate  the  U  A  W  and  Walter 
Reuther  with  the  kinds  of  labor  corrup- 
tion widely  publicized  by  the  committee. 
This  is  a  good  description  and  I  believe 
it  will  be  shared  by  the  people  of  Mich- 
igan who,  whether  in  agreement  or  dis- 
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agreement,  regard  the  UA.W.  and  Walter 
Reuther  as  good  citizens. 

Incidentally,  so  far  as  I  know.  Walter 
Reuther  is  not  runmng  for  office  this 
year,  although  It  appears  there  are  those 
who  would  have  him  running  for  at  least 
a.s  many  offices  this  year  as  they  had  him 
running  for  in  1958.  This  is  another 
reason  I  would  hope  such  charge  would 
not  be  made,  for  until  this  kmd  of  non- 
sense IS  not  made  the  part  of  a  political 
campaign  the  Republican  Party,  at  least 
in  my  State,  will  not  be  able  to  convince 
a  majority  of  the  electorate  that  it  hsis 
abandoned  app>eals  to  nonsense.  More 
e.oquently  than  I  can  say.  the  Detroit 
News  editorial  expresses  the  concern  of 
the  people  of  Michigan,  a  concern  which 
I  share  and  place  on  the  record. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  the  editorials 
and  news  articles  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  pnntf'd  at  this  pomt  in  my 
remark.s.  The  excerpting  has  been  made 
in  order  that  a  violation  of  Senate  rules 
may  not  occur. 

There  being  no  obj^-ctlon  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follow  SI 

I  From  the  Detroit  News.  Fc  b   11,  1  »eO  1 
RrTTHKE     Is     Hrr     et     SFyJATOK-v     Ken.ncct 
Skzn   as  Rial  TARi.rr  or  CiOP   Attick 
{By  Elie  Abel) 
W\aniMGTOW,    Kebn!:iry    11  — An    electton- 
year  attack  on  Walter  P    Reuther,  linked  to 
charges   that   Michigan   has   become   a  privi- 
leged  nanctuary   for   criminals.   Is   being   pre- 
pared by  Republican  members  of  the  Senate 
Lah.ir  Rai  ket.s  C'minlttfe 

Their  separate  rep-^rt.  Ui  the  form  of  an 
11 -page  photoct>py  marked  "second  revised 
draft"  and  "confidential  "  is  In  possession  of 
the  Detroit  News  Washington  bureau 

Authenticity  of  the  document  was  vouched 
for  by  Senator  CIoldwateb.  Republican,  of 
Arizona,  who  raid  his  Phoenix  office  Inad- 
vertently handed  a  copy  to  a  reporter  weeks 
ago  The  Senator  added  that  the  separate 
views"  of  the  Republican  members  would  be 
further  revised  and  edited  before  publica- 
tion. 

OtOniECT  TARGET 

Reuther  and  Robert  F  Kennedy,  former 
chief  cou.nsel  for  the  Senate  commltt<*e 
which  Investigated  the  UAW  and  James  R 
Hofla  s  limmsters  Union,  are  the  direct 
targets  of   the  Republican  repkort. 

But  the  highly  political  flavor  of  the 
d  KTUitent  suggesU  that  the  Intended  vic- 
tim Is  Senator  Jchn  F.  KtNNiDT,  of  Mas- 
sachtisetts- the  committee  counsels  elder 
brother — who  Is  the  front-running  candi- 
date fcH-  the  Democratic  presidential  nomi- 
nation Senator  Kimnidt  la  a  member  of 
the  committee,  which  la  headed  by  Senator 
McClkj-an,  Democrat,  of  ArkaCiSas. 

The  Republican  report,  after  crediting  the 
camm:tt<»e  8  st,iJT  under  Robert  Kennedy 
with  a  "v'.gor'  us  and  productive"  Investiga- 
tion of  the  Teamsters  Union,  hints  broadly 
of  a  political  fix  or  coverup  in  the  UAW  case. 

COVNSEL    HIT 

"We  are  dismayed  that  the  chief  counsel 
of  this  Senate  select  committee  was  not  only 
reluctant,  but  actually  refused  In  more  than 
one  liuttance.  to  probe  Into  areas  which  would 
have  fixed  responsibility  for  the  clear  pat- 
tern of  crime  and  violence  which  has  char- 
acterized and  hft«  generally  been  associated 
with  UAW  scrlkes,"  the  RepubUcan  draft 
said. 

Kennedy,  who  Is  In  Wlaccnsln  helping  to 
direct  hU  brother's  presidential  primary 
campaign  In  that  State,  could  not  b«  reached 
for  Immediate  comment. 


But  he  deaU  at  length  with  the  get- 
Reutber  movement  among  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  In  hU  book  "The 
Enemy  Within."  acheduled  foe  February  M 
publication. 

Finding  no  parallel  between  Hoffa  and 
Reuther,  the  Kennedy  book  describes  the 
UAW  president  as  a  man  who  made  mistakes 
but  remains  "an  honest  union  official  who 
attempt*  to   run   an   honest   union." 

Tlie  book  also  confirms  that  the  Senate 
committee  was  goaded  Into  Investigating  the 
long  and  bitter  UAW  strike  at  the  Kohler 
Co  In  8heb<^ygan.  Wis  .  by  Republican  in- 
sinuations that  the  Democrats,  "especially 
the  Kennedy  brothers,"  were  shielding 
Reuther. 

In  their  draft  repjort,  the  Republican  Sen- 
ators argue  that,  despite  Rot>ert  Kennedy's 
alleged  lack  of  Investigative  :'eal,  sufficient 
testimony  was  pre&ented  to  ettiblish  a  pat- 
tern of  ''illpgal  and  Intolerable"  UAW  prac- 
tices In  the  K  hler  and  Perfect  Circle  strikes. 

Tlie  rcp^irt  lays  particular  stress  on  the 
"establishment  In  the  State  of  Michigan, 
through  political  subornation,  of  a  privileged 
sanctuary  for  the  protection  of  criminals 
ag:\ln8t  extradition  and  punishment." 

CTJWACA    MEKmOND) 

Citing  the  case  of  John  Gunaca.  a  UAW 
rcpresei.tAtive  Involved  In  the  Kohler  strike 
violence  whose  extradition  to  Wisconsin  was 
held  up  4  years  by  Governor  Williams,  the 
report  says: 

•  Reasonable  people  must  conclude  that 
the  legpl  and  political  processes  of  the  State 
of  Michigan  no  longer  are  controlled  by  Its 
citizens  but  rather  .ire  being  used  as  lnst.-u- 
ments  fcr  the  personal  prestige  and  power  of 
the  United  Avito  Workers  and  its  president, 
Walter  P   Reuther  " 

The  Republican  Senators  also  deny  that 
the  UAW  g'^t  a  clean  bill  after  investigation 
by  the  benate  committee. 

We  are  UM.-ilterably  convinced,  ba^ed  on 
Infomint'.on  obtained  during  the  Investiga- 
tion of  Richard  T  Gosser,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  UAW  and  second  In  power  only 
to  Rtuihcr.  that  corrupUon.  misappropria- 
tion of  funds,  bribery,  extortion,  and  collu- 
sion with  the  underworld  exists  within  the 
UAW  as  they  do  in  those  other  unions  whose 
derelictions  have  been  so  widely  publicized." 
the  report  said. 

"It  is  strangely  significant  tc  us  that  when 
Mr  GoRser  appeared  to  become  a  potential 
t;».rg£t  for  ciur  investigation  he  was  suddenly 
shorn  of  most  of  his  authority  by  the  other 
leaders  of  the  UAW  and  relegated  to  an  in- 
active s',.atu8  under  the  guise  of  Illness." 

The  Republican  draft  goea  on  to  charge 
that  the  immunity  which  the  UAW  and 
Walter  Reuther  appear  to  enjoy  seems  to  be 
based  in  large  part  on  political  Intimida- 
tion " 

Whether  the  final  report  will  be  Issued  in 
more  or  less  this  form  remalris  to  be  de- 
cided. The  full  committee,  with  Senator 
McClrxan  m  the  chair,  la  tentatively 
scheduled  to  meet  next  Monday 

A  stparate  Republican  report  Is  regarded 
as  certiun  In  view  oX  the  parly  split  over  the 
UAW  investigation. 


nedy,   former   chief  counsel   of   the   racketa 
committee.    GuUt  by  relationship,  aa  It  were. 

As  waa  to  be  expected,  the  OOP  approach 
znak.e«  much  of  the  long-delayed  extradition 
of  UAW  muscleman  John  Gunaca  to  Wiscon- 
sin where  he  was  wanted  In  connection  with 
Kohler  strike  violence.  We  too  complained 
about  that  bit  of  nonfeasance,  attacking  It 
as  exemplified  subservience  by  a  Governor 
catering  to  UAW  desires.  But  the  new  criti- 
cism goes  far  beyond  that  to  call  Michigan 
a  privileged  sanctuary  for  the  protection  of 
criminals  against  extradition  and  punish- 
ment and  to  assert  that  reasonable  people 
must  conclude  that  the  legal  and  political 
processes  of  Michigan  no  longer  are  con- 
trolled by  its  citizens 

If  reasonable  people  are  able  to  believe 
that,  the  Lord  save  us  from  the  thoughts 
of  the  unxeaEonable. 

The  report  continues  "•  •  •  that  corrup- 
tion, misappropriation  of  funds,  bribery,  ex- 
tortion, and  collusion  with  the  underworld 
exists  within  the  UAW  as  they  do  In  those 
other  unions  whose  derelictions  have  been  bo 
widely  publicized." 

This  statement  Is  obvious  nonsense. 

We  dont  approve  of  Walter  Reuther's  in- 
satiable desire  for  power.  We  dont  like  hi« 
social  philosophy.  We  think  his  free  pour- 
ing of  union  funds  to  control  elections  both 
violates  the  law  and  threatens  our  denso- 
cratic  system.  Certainly  we  abhor  the  UAW 
assumption  that  violence  Is  aU  right  If  thafi 
what  it  takes  to  "persuade'  workingmen  that 
they   h.^d    best   follow    UAW   poUcy. 

But  the  UAW  Is  no  Teamsters  Union  and 
Reuther  Is  not  a  Jimmy  Hoffa.  We  doubt 
If  any  major  union  has  been  more  free  of 
corruption  and  collusion  with  the  under- 
world. 


(From  the  Detroit  News.  Feb  13,  I960; 
In  "Detxnsi"  or  RrrrHnt — Whoa,  •  •  • 
We  do  not  exactly  make  a  habit  of  leap- 
ing to  the  defense  of  Walter  P.  Reuther.  but 
we  find  ourselves  unable  to  swallow  the  ac- 
cusations made  In  a  planned  report  from 
Republican  members  of  the  Senate  Labor 
Rackets  Committee. 

Our  Washington  corraapondent  who  has 
an  advance  copy  of  the  document  sees  It  as 
an  attack  upon  Senator  Jokm  F.  KrNNn>T, 
the  front-runnlnj  candidate  for  the  Demo- 
cratic presidential  nomination.  The  trick 
iB  to  get  at  KKtiKTDT  by  attacking  Reuther 
and  the  candidate's  brother,  Robert  F   Ken- 


fteder.«lL  water  pollution  con- 
trol ACT  AMENDMENTS — CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  cormnittee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  ^H.R.  3610)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
to  increase  grants  for  construction  of 
sewage  treatment  works,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
spoke  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  [Mr. 
Chavez]  and  told  him  I  had  something 
to  say  about  the  conference  report.  I 
shall,  however,  be  very  brief.  I  thought 
I  would  summarize  for  the  Record  the 
action  taken  thus  far  cm  the  water  pol- 
lution bill. 

In  1956,  Congress  amended  the  act  of 
1948.  That  was  a  rather  restricted  act, 
and  when  we  finished,  we  had  provided 
$500  million  in  capital  grants  over  a  pe- 
riod of  10  years  to  be  made  for  the  con- 
struction of  sewage  treatment  plants.  I 
think  there  was  a  provision  in  the  1956 
act  that  so  far  as  Federal  funds  were 
concerned,  the  Federal  Government 
could  not  pay  more  than  30  percent  ol 
the  construction  costs. 

But  in  January  1959,  when  the  Presi- 
dent sent  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
to  Congress,  he  suggested  that  this  mat- 
ter be  turned  over  to  the  States  and 
made  a  State  function.  He  suggested 
specifically  that  the  amount  be  reduced 
to  $20  million,  and  said  that  thereafter 
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he  would  recommend  to  Congress  that 
the  revenue  derived  from  the  phone- 
user  taxes  be  turned  over  to  the  States 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  sewage 
plants. 

On  June  9,  1959,  the  House  passed 
H.R.  3610.  That  is  the  proposal  which 
is  now  before  the  Senate.  It  provides 
for  $100  million  a  year  for  a  period  of 
10  years,  which  is  an  increase  of  S500 
million  in  the  amount  of  grants  from 
the  Federal  Treasun' 

Some  ceilings  were  inserted  in  the  bill 
to  the  effect  that  not  more  than  $500,000 
could  be  provided  for  any  individual 
project,  and  that  the  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  would  not  exceed  30  per- 
cent, whichever  was  lower. 

Then  the  bill  authorized  communities 
to  pool  their  resources,  if  they  deemed 
it  practical,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
lunds  under  the  act. 

I  When  the  bill  came  to  thp  Senate,  it 
was  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  on  Aug-ost  11.  At  that 
time  I  think  the  proposal  to  set  the 
amount  at  $60  million  a  year,  for  10 
years,  prevailed. 

But  on  August  28.  the  Public  Works 
Committee  reversed  its  earlier  action. 
and  provided  for  S80  million  for  10  years. 

Then,  on  September  9,  the  Senate 
passed  the  bill  with  a  provision  for  $80 
million  for  10  years,  and  a  ceiling  of 
$400,000,  or  30  percent. 

So  we  have  had  the  President's  sug- 
gestion for  $20  million  and  to  turn  over 
the  matter  to  the  States.  We  had  the 
first  Public  Works  Committee  proposal 
of  $60  million.  Then  came  the  $80  mil- 
lion provision  for  which  the  Senate 
voted:  and  then  there  was  the  House 
provision  for  $100  million. 

So,  Mr.  President,  when  the  conferees 
finally  disposed  of  the  matter,  they  set- 
tled on  a  compromise  amount — namely. 
$90  million.  It  is  a  rather  interesting 
compromise.  The  objection,  which  I 
have  heretofore  voiced,  is,  first,  that  no 
State  matching  of  this  program  is  pro- 
vided for.  I  rather  envision  that  no 
community  will  build  a  sewage  treatment 
plant  or  a  sewage  disposal  plant  or  any- 
thing in  the  related  field  if  it  thinks  for 
a  moment  that  Federal  funds  will  be 
available. 

I  have  been  through  this  experience 
in  my  own  community.  We  did  not 
wait  for  Federal  grants ;  we  proceeded 
to  build  a  sewage  disposal  plant,  and 
took  care  of  the  responsibility  and  the 
obligation  ourselves.  I  think  other  com- 
munities can  do  likewise 
I  So,  Mr.  President,  when  this  matter 
was  first  before  the  Senate,  I  protested. 
first,  because  I  thought  the  responsibility 
was  a  local  one;  and.  second,  because 
these  programs  have  a  way  of  snowball- 
ing, and  their  costs  have  a  way  of  grow- 
ing into  fantastically  large  sums.  This 
very  measure  is,  in  itself,  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  that  effect,  for  if  we  compare 
the  1948  act  with  the  measure  before  us 
at  this  time,  we  reach  the  inescapable 
conclusion  that  this  program  will  not 
tail  off,  finally,  at  $100  million  or  $90 
million  a  year.  As  more  applicants  for 
Federal  funds  come  forward,  obviously 
there  will  be  more  takers  and  there  wiD 
be  proposals  to  increase  the  amount. 


But  this  is  the  pattern  of  Federal 
grants:  They  never  end;  they  do  grow. 
Sometimes  we  wonder  about  the  swelling 
Federal  budget.  Well,  this  proposal  la 
for  one  of  the  Interesting  built-in  in- 
creases. If  this  program  involved  $90 
million  a  year  for  the  fiscal  year  1960  or 
for  the  fiscal  year  1961,  one  could  well 
understand  it.  But  this  is  a  projected 
program ;  it  is  for  10  years  And  when 
the  budget  estimators  study  the  matter 
every  year,  for  10  years — as  they  will 
have  to  do  if  this  conference  report  is 
enacted  into  law — they  will  have  to  con- 
sider this  Item  each  year  for  that  entire 
period. 

If  we  embark  upon  comparable  pro- 
grams over  a  long  period  of  time.  I  do  not 
know  the  limits  the  Federal  bucUet  will 
reach  I  have  opposed  this  program  be- 
fore, and  I  am  5till  opposed  to  it.  But 
I  shall  not  request  that  a  record  vote  be 
taken 

The  first  time  this  proposal  was  before 
us,  the  vote  was  61  to  27,  as  I  recall  I 
presume  that  Senators  who  favored  the 
bill  at  that  time  have  not  had  any  par- 
ticular occa.sion  to  change  their  minds. 
So  I  am  quite  content  to  let  this  measure 
be  handled  by  a  voice  vote;  but  I  want 
the  Record  to  show  that  I  am  opiX)sed 
to  It.  and  I  rather  think  that  officially  the 
administration  is  opposed  to  It.  When 
I  say  that,  I  do  not  attempt  to  Indicate 
precisely  what  the  President  wil.  do 
wnen  the  time  comes  The  matter  must 
first  be  laid  before  him.  and  he  will  give 
it  careful  scrutiny,  and  then  will  come  to 
a  conclusion  in  regard  to  it. 

But  I  know  that,  in  the  first  instance. 
from  the  budget  standpoint  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  sending  this  matter 
back  to  the  States,  there  was  official  op- 
posiLion  to  the  bill. 

Mr  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  bill  pa.ssed  the  Senate,  the  Senator 
from  Illinoi.s  did  not  vote  against  it; 
at  that  time  there  was  not  one  vote 
against  this  bill.  So  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  why  there  should  now  be  .some 
opposition. 

Mr     DIRK.^EN      Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 
Mr.  CHAVEZ      I  yield 
Mr.     DIRKSEN      On     September     9, 
1959.  as  my  rt^cord  shows,  the  vote  was 
61  to  27. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ  Very  well;  but  when 
the  original  bill  was  before  us  in  1955, 
there  was  not  one  vote  in  opposition 

But  suppo-se  the  Senator  from  lUinoLs 
did  vote  against  the  bill:  The  same 
Budget  Bureau  to  which  he  now  refers 
is  making  some  foreign  aid  recommenda- 
tions which  will  take  care  of  water  pol- 
lution in  other  lands;  but  it  is  .said  that 
we  do  not  dare  make  provision  to  stop 
water  pollution  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania or  in  thp  State  of  New  York  or  in 
the  State  of  Illinois. 

There  has  not  been  a  more  popular 
piece  of  legislation  than  the  water-pol- 
lution bill,  outside  of  the  rural  electrifi- 
cation bills 

Mr.  AIKEN      Mr    President 

Mr  CHAVEZ  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vprmont  whatever  time  he  desires 
to  havp 

Mr.  AIKEN      I  request  only  2  minutes. 

Mr    CHAVEZ      Very    well;    I    yield    2 

minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 


Mr  AIKEN  Mr  Pre.sident,  this  con- 
ference report  is  one  of  the  most  vital 
pieces  of  levLslatJon  that  will  come  b*-- 
fore  us  It  affects  a  most  vital  resource — 
water  We  are  trying  to  make  that  re- 
source clean  water  over  the  Nation. 

It  ha.s  been  .said  that  clean  water  In 
a  local  matter  and  that  th**  cummunitifs 
should  bear  the  cost.  Let  m«>  .state 
briefly  why  it  is  not  a  local  matter 

In  my  State,  in  the  last  3  year.s  n 
communities  have  installed,  or  are  m 
the  process  of  installing,  sewa^te-disposal 
plants.  The  Federal  Government  s  share 
of  the  cost  of  thn.se  plants  has  been  ap- 
proximately $1.900  000  or  30  percent 
Tlie  State  pays  20  percent  of  thf  cost 
and  the  community  pays  50  percent 
Each  one  of  the  plants  will  benefit  twice 
as  many  people  outside  the  State  as  the 
number  of  people  in  the  Slate  of  Ver- 
mont who  will  be  benpflted  by  it  There- 
fore, why  should  p>eople  living  in  Ma.s.^a- 
chu-setts  and  Connecticut  expt^t  the 
small  towns  m  Vermont  to  bear  the  c<xst 
of  cleaninK  up  the  rivers  fur  them'' 

I  am  very  sorry  that  the  administra- 
tion takes  the  position  that  it  does  In 
a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months  we  shall 
be  voting  on  a  Department  of  Defense 
bill  which  will  amount  to  more  than  $40 
billion.  Yet,  Mr  President,  pure  water 
in  the  United  States  is  more  essential 
to  the  security  ard  to  the  survival  of  the 
,\merican  people,  or  it  Is  at  least  Just  as 
essential,  as  is  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, because  we  could  live  longer  with- 
out missiles  than  we  could  without  clean 
water. 

I  expect  to  vote — along  with  all  other 
Members  of  the  Senate — for  the  Defense 
bill,  when  It  comes  before  us.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  all  of  us  will  vote  for  It; 
and  that  bill  calls  for  the  expenditure 
of  more  than  $40  billion 

Yet  some  object  to  spending  $90  mil- 
lion to  protect  the  vital  resource  of  pure 
water,  without  which  we  could  not  sur- 
vive for  a  week. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Let  me  ask  the  SenaU^>r 
from  IllinoLs  a  question.  Only  this 
morning  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
and  General  White  testif.ed  b*»fore  our 
Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appropria- 
tions. Nineteen  billion  dollars  Is  re- 
quested by  them;  but  then  some  worry 
atKJUt  the  cost  of  purifying  the  water  of 
the  Delaware  or  the  water  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill or  the  water  of  the  Ohio.  The  Ohio 
River  Is  a  mess  between  Pittsburgh  and 
the  Ohio  regions  and  the  Mi.ssisMppl. 
There  is  great  irony  in  this  situation 

Mr  AIKEN  Mr  President,  If  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  will  yield  fur- 
ther to  me 

Mr  CHAVEZ.  I  yield. 
Mr  AIKEN.  In  addition  to  the  13 
communities  of  my  State  which  In  the 
last  3  years  have  installed,  or  are  in  the 
process  of  Installing,  sewage -disposal 
plants,  approximately  30  communities 
have  such  programs  In  the  planning 
stage  at  this  time  If  the  pendmg  meas- 
ure for  this  program  is  killed,  their  pro- 
grams will  be  left  high  and  dry 

I  may  say  that  my  State  of  Vermont 
has  used  this  program  far  more,  in  pro- 
portion to  Its  population,  than  has  any 
other  State.  But  certainly  it  is  a  legi- 
timate Federal  program,  becau.se  every 
stream  in  our  State  enters  another  State 
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or  another  country;  and  It  la  for  their 
benefit,  as  well  as  for  our  own.  that  we 
in  Vermont  are  undertaking  to  clim.1- 
nate  the  pollution  of  the  streams. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  report- 
Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  I  do 
not  quarrel  with  the  arg'^ment  which 
has  been  made.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  the 
desire  to  .see  that  the  Btreams  of  America, 
both  the  navigable  streams  and  the  non- 
navigable  streams,  are  made  clean  and 
wholesome  But  it  seems  to  me  that, 
first,  that  is  a  State  responsibility:  and, 
second,  the  States  are  in  a  position  to 
handle  the  matter. 

In  lUinols,  we  have  a  water-resources 
or  water -survey  tjoard  It  serves  upon  a 
commurity  an  order  to  the  effect,  'At 
the  end  of  a  given  time,  you  will  stop 
pollutln?  the  river  "  If  other  States  will 
do  likev  Lse.  this  program  will  not  be  a 
burden  upon  the  Federal  Govermnent, 
and  thf  necessary  accomplishment  can 
be  achieved. 

I  pre;  ume  the  streams  In  Illinois  nm 
Into  oUier  water  courses,  and  probably 
flow  by  the  doors  of  people  In  other 
States.  But  we  believe  In  doing  the  job 
back  heme  where  the  cause  of  pollr.tion 
Is.  Th»  only  way  a  .stream  is  contami- 
nated IS  by  having  people  contaminate 
It  Til?  contamination  takes  place  by 
haviru?  either  an  uijerating  mdustry  or 
others  -efuse  to  build  mtercepter  plants 
to  pick  up  their  own  sewage  and  di.«;pose 
of  it.  1  cannot  see  that  as  an  argument 
for  put  ling  a  $1  billion  burden  upon  the 
Federa.  Government  over  a  10-year 
period. 

If  that  logic  prevails,  then  we  .should 
spend  12  billion  or  $3  billion  or  $5  bil- 
hon.  o-  as  much  as  can  be  practically 
expended  over  that  period  of  time. 
Then  -ve  might  go  further  In  every- 
thing that  may  touch  the  health  or  well 
being  of  the  people,  let  us  make  it  a 
Federal  project  and  undertake  a  great 
proportion  of  the  cost. 

So.  Vir  President.  I  end  right  where 
I  tjegai.  I  think  the  President  was  right 
when  ne  said  he  thought  it  was  a  local 
resporsibility  He  was  willing  in  his 
suggeition  to  give  assistance  by  trans - 
ferrinj,'  funds  taken  from  the  phone  u.ser 
tax  ar.d  make  the  burden  easier  for  the 
re^speclive  Stat.ea  1  thought  that  sug- 
gestion was  founded  in  good  logic  and 
that  !•  should  prevail. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, t  was  a  long  time  ago  that  another 
Republican  President  signed  legislation 
to  establish  a  flood  control  system  on 
the  MLssi.sslppl  River  President  Hoo- 
ver, \<lth  his  great  humanitarian  back- 
ground. obser\'ed  the  1927  flood  on  the 
Missiisippi  River,  where  property  dam- 
age e}:ceeded  $1  billion,  even  by  the  very 
conse  -vative  value  of  the  dollar  of  that 
time,  and  where  there  was  substantial 
loss  of  life. 

It  vas  recognized  at  that  time  that 
flood  control  wan  a  national  problem  be- 
cause while  one  community  might  build 
adeqi  ate  levees  to  hold  ba£k  floods,  an 
upstream  community  ml«ht  fsdl  to  build 
levees;  or  levees  strong  enouHi  to  hold 
back  floodwaters.    As  a  result  the  com- 


munity downstream  would  suffer  just  as 
badly  as  if  It  had  not  built  any  levees. 

It  is  a  comparable  situation  so  far  as 
■ewage  control  is  concerned.  The  cheap- 
est way  to  get  rid  of  a  sewage  is  by  dump- 
ing It  In  rivers.  That  is  the  cheapest 
possible  way.  But  when  that  is  done, 
every  community  downstream  is  con- 
fronted with  the  pollution  problem.  I 
can  think  of  one  situation  in  Ijouisiana 
where  for  a  long  time  communities  have 
been  trying  to  get  a  small  community, 
100  miles  upstream,  to  clean  up  Its  sew- 
age disposal  because  the  pollution  is  con- 
taminating drinking  water  and  other 
water,  right  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In- 
cluding the  oysters  in  the  area  where 
that  water  discharges  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  That  makes  it  not  only  a  local 
problem,  but  a  health  problem,  and  ef- 
forts must  be  made  to  see  that  persons 
do  not  use  oysters  that  have  been  con- 
taminated by  that  sewage. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  made  a  point 
of  the  fact  that  the  pollution  problem 
could  be  solved  by  having  the  people  in 
the  areas  do  It.  Yet  he  knows  that  the 
Potomac  pollution  problem  can  never  be 
completely  solved  unless  F>eople  in  West 
Virginia,  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and 
perhaps  areas  in  Pennsylvania  or  Mary- 
land, take  care  of  the  pollution  before  it 
comes  downstream. 

The  cheap>est  way  is  for  the  communi- 
ties not  to  do  anything  about  it,  to  dump 
their  sewage  into  the  rivers,  and  not  do 
anything  about  their  sewage  disposal. 
How  ever,  the  Federal  Government  should 
encourage  and  aid  .small  communities 
upstream  to  provide  necessary  facilities 
to  keep  tlie  streams  clean. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  fine  job  the 
committee  has  done  on  the  bill.  I  wish 
to  a.ssociate  myself  with  the  overwhelm- 
mg  majority  of  the  Senate  which  thinks 
It  is  necessary  for  the  Federal  Grovem- 
ment  to  furnish  this  aid,  and  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  only  a  minute  to  comment  on  the 
report.  I  want  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  iMr.  ChavezI  and  the 
Senate  conferees  for  the  report.  Also  I 
want  again,  as  I  have  on  other  occasions 
in  the  past,  to  pay  my  compliments  to  a 
man  on  the  House  side  who,  over  the 
years,  has  been  a  great  leader  in  the 
antipollution  drive.  I  refer  to  Repre- 
sentative Blatnik.  of  Minnesota,  be- 
cause, once  again  his  influence  and  lead- 
ership are  being  felt  in  the  program  we 
are  about  to  pass  on  today. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  with 
each  and  every  view  he  has  expressed  in 
support  of  this  conference  report. 

For  the  purp>oses  of  emphasis,  I  shall 
add  this  statement,  I  think  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  great  responsibility 
and  Interest  in  the  matter  of  keeping  the 
water  of  this  Nation  pure.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  justify,  as  a  Federal  Gov- 
errmient,  passing  the  buck  to  the  States 
and  saying  this  Is  entirely  a  State  or 
local  community  matter.  It  is  not,  Mr. 
President.  This  is  a  matter  which  in- 
volves the  welfare  of  all  the  people  of 
this  country  and,  therefore,  Involves  a 
certain  share  of  responsibility  resting 
upon  the  Federal  Government. 


We  should  come  to  the  assistance  of 
the  States  and  the  local  commimlties, 
partictilarly  when  we  maintain  the  Fed- 
eral tax  program  that  we  do  maintain, 
which  places  such  a  hardship  upon  the 
States  and  local  governments.  So  long 
as  we  are  going  to  retain  the  taxing 
power  we  do  retain  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  up  to  VIS  to  contribute  to 
the  States  and  local  commtinities  what 
we  consider  to  be  a  fair  share  of  our  con- 
tribution to  such  a  joint  Federal-State 
matter  as  antiwater  pollution. 

As  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
said,  under  this  bill  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  t>e  contributing  aroimd  30 
percent  of  the  cost  of  a  particular  proj- 
ect. In  Vermont,  their  experience  is  that 
the  State  contributes  another  20  percent 
and  the  community  contributes  50  per- 
cent. I  can  well  imagine  many  fact 
situations  in  which  that  would  be  too 
small  a  contribution  by  the  Federal  Grov- 
enunent  in  order  to  be  perfectly  fair;  but 
at  least  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  that  we  In  the 
Congress  felt  that  we  should  Uve  up  to 
our  responsibility  to  protect  the  waters 
of  America.  If  history  is  to  be  referred 
to,  Mr.  President,  then  I  stand  in  no 
fear  of  successful  rebuttal  when  I  say 
that  whenever  a  civilization  fails  to  pro- 
tect its  water  supply,  that  civilization 
marks  the  beginning  of  its  decline.  That 
happens  to  be  the  histcwT  of  too  many 
civilizations  that  once  flourished  and 
then  went  into  decay. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  no  alarmist,  but  I 
once  again  warn  the  Senate  that  we  are 
shirking  our  responsibility  to  future 
Americans  in  protecting  our  water  sup- 
ply- 
There  are  parts  of  our  country  where 
the  water  table  is  going  down;  and  the 
water  table  is  going  down  in  part  because 
this  Congress  has  not  been  willing  to 
enact  legislation  to  conserve  our  water 
and  build  the  dams  necessary,  for  ex- 
ample, to  assist  in  maintaining  the  water 
table.  There  is  no  question  about  the 
fact  that  many  rivers  in  our  coimtry  are 
so  polluted  that  they  are  unfit  for  many 
home  uses,  and  we  have  to  go  to  great 
expense  for  water  treatment  techniques 
in  order  to  make  the  water  usable,  after 
treatment,  for  city  water  supplies.  That 
is  a  terrible  waste.  It  is  an  inexcusable 
waste. 

I  have  been  heard  to  say  before,  as  a 
member  of  the  District  of  Coliunbia 
Committee,  but  it  is  apropos  to  say  it 
again  this  afternoon,  that  here  in  Wash- 
ington. DC,  we  have  the  filthiest  river, 
for  its  size,  in  the  whole  world,  running 
through  the  Capital  City.  Then  the 
question  is  raised  whether  we  ought  to 
spend  Federal  money  In  antipollution 
drives.  The  Potomac  River  ought  to  be 
a  river  in  which  we  swim.  It  ought  to 
be  a  river  in  which  we  can  catch  a  great 
variety  of  fish.  It  ought  to  be  a  river  in 
which  we  can  have  healthful  boating 
recreation.  That  cannot  be,  because  the 
Con.srress.  Virginia,  and  Maryland  have 
not  lived  up  to  their  social  responsibil- 
ities to  future  generations  of  America  by 
cleaning  up  the  Potomac. 

It  so  happens  that  last  week  I  made  a 
radio  address  to  be  broadcast  to  my 
State  m  which  I  discussed  in  part  the 
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pending  antipollution  bill,  prior  to  the 
coiiference  report.  I  ask  unanimoui 
consent  that  the  remarks  I  made  in  thai 
radio  address  last  week  be  printed  at  thii, 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remark;; 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Another  piece  of  legislation  I  want  to  re- 
port on  m  this  broadcast  is  the  flnal  con- 
gressional   action    on    the    addition    to    th'? 

I  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  The  Leaguj 
of  Women  Voters  In  Oregon  Is  one  of  man  ; 
organizations  which  has  been  very  Inter- 
ested In  this  bill  and  In  the  whole  issue  cf 

I  cleaning  up  our  Nation's  rivers,  lakes,  anl 
Btreams.  Conservationists  have  given  great 
support  to  this  bill.  too.  And  there  has  bee  i 
an    increasing    recognition    on    the    part    cf 

'  Industry  that  pollution  of  the  Nation's  water 
supply  with  Industrial  waste  and  city  sew- 
age is  threatening  the  future  expansion  cf 
industries  which  depend  for  their  existence 
upon  a  clean  water  supply 

Last  year,  the  House  of  Representativts 
passed  a  bill  doubling  the  amount  which 
the  Federal  Government  may  spend  to  aid 
the  local  communities  in  the  construction 
oX  water  treatment  worfcs.  The  present  law 
authorizes  $50  million  a  year  for  this  pur- 
pose. tJnder  that  law.  the  Federal  Govert- 
ment  may  contribute  up  to  one-third  (5f 
the  coBt  of  a  sewage  treatment  plant,  with 
the  local  community  paying  for  two-thirds 
the  cost.  The  priority  within  the  State  for 
the  Federal  assistance  is  determined  by  the 
State  sanitary  commissions. 

In  the  last  2  years,  however,  the  $50  mil- 
lion of  Federal  assistance  did  not  begin  zo 
cover  the  many  applications  approved  by 
the  State  commissions  In  Oregon  alone, 
the  backlog  of  applications  from  our  towns 
and  cities  justified  a  doubling  of  the  Fed- 
eral matching  funds.  In  fact.  Governor  Hat- 
field and  other  State  officials  have  urged  the 
enactment  of  the  increased  authorization  for 
Federal  funds  so  that  construction  of  these 
needed  worlts  may  proceed. 

When  the  bill  came  to  the  Senate,  the 
funds  authorized  were  reduced  from  the 
$100  mlllloa  proposed  by  the  House  to  $80 
million.  I  supported  and  voted  for  that 
bill  In  the  Senate,  though  I  believed  tiie 
$100  million  was  more  than  Justified 

Last  week,  the  difference  between  the  two 
versions  was  split  down  the  middle,  and 
$90  million  a  year  in  Federal  gran**  was 
approved  by  the  Congress.  The  Federal 
Government  still  may  not  contribute  mere 
than  one-third  of  the  coet  of  any  one  project 
tinder  the  bill;  but  it  will  be  able  to  con- 
tribute to  more  projects. 

Now.  as  in  the  case  of  the  education  bill, 
a  Presidential  veto  of  the  water  pollution 
control  bill  Is  threatened  The  Pre.'ildent 
wants  the  Federal  contribution  for  pollu- 
tion control  cut  back  to  $20  million  tlils 
year,  and  then  eliminated  altogether. 

A  more  shortsighted  view  Is  hard  to  Imag- 
ine. The  American  people  are  living  in  in 
age  when  personal  income  and  wealth  was 
never  higher,  yet  our  public  services  are 
overburdened  and  wretchedly  underfinanced. 
Wa  cannot  continue  that  imbalance  long 
without  our  personal  wealth  and  income 
levels  suffering  from  It.  For  example,  t.ie 
rivers,  streams,  and  coaFtllne  of  Oregon  are 
the  basis  for  our  recreation  Industry,  which 
Is  the  second  wealth -producing  Industry  .n 
the  State.  Our  water  and  scenic  resources 
are  a  tourist  and  recreation  attraction  f^r 
people  all  over  the  Nation,  beside  the  recre- 
ation they  provide  for  our  own  cltlz^n.s. 

Yet  we  read  in  the  papers  now  that  greit 
stretches  of  the  Willamette  River  have  be<'n 
declared  unfit  for  swimming  by  the  State 
health  authorities.  As  a  resident  of  the 
Willamette  Valley,  I  am  very  sad  that  o.ir 
river  has  been  so  abused  as  to  be  used  ad 


a  sewer  for  industrial  and  municipal  waste 
to  the  extent  that  to  swim  In  it  Is  to  risk 
one's  state  of  health.  That  Is  a  shameful 
abuse  of  a  great  natural  resource  It  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  community  and  to  the  State. 
It  is  also  a  disgrace  to  k  nation  which  has 
more  wealth  than  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  combined,  yet  which  is  sati.sfled  with 
filthy,  contaminated  rivers  and  streams 

It  is  quite  trvie  that  control  of  water 
pollution  Is  primarily  a  local  responslbiity; 
I  believe  it  should  remain  a  local  reeponsl- 
blUty  It  would  remain  a  local  resivmsiblllty 
under  our  bill.  But  one-third  of  the  cost 
would  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Government 
because  it,  too.  has  a  vital  interest  In  clean 
rivers  and  streams  In  America 

It  may  be  that  the  President  will  go 
through  with  his  threat  to  veto  our  bill 
A  veto  would  be  In  line  with  his  budget- 
worshipping  attitude  not  only  toward  the 
public  services  but  toward  needed  defense 
expenditures.  The  time  is  coming  when 
the  American  people  must  come  to  gripe 
with  these  issues  I  hope  it  will  be  soon. 
and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  at  the  expense  of 
more  pollution  of  our  rivers  and  neglect  of 
our  youth. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  in  the 
course  of  that  .^ijaeech  I  talked  about  the 
E>ollution  which  is  developing  in  the 
Willamette  River  In  the  SUte  of  Ore- 
gon, which  i.s  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
rivers  m  this  whole  Nation.  It  is  one 
of  the  rivers  which  has  been  one  of  the 
great  tourist  attractions  to  my  State,  but 
It  is  a  nvf-r  which  has  become,  accord- 
ing to  warnings  of  some  of  our  health 
authorities  to  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Oregon,  unfit  for  swimming  in  certain 
parts 

I  said  in  the  radio  address  to  the  peo- 
ple of  my  State.  "This  Is  a  di.sgrace  to 
our  Stat^."  and  it  Is.  The  State  of  Ore- 
gon simply  cannot  justify  having  the 
beautiful  Willamette  River  become  so 
polluted  with  industrial  waste — from 
paper  and  pulp  mill.^.  lumber  mill.*',  and 
other  commercial  enterprises — as  well  as 
sewaee  from  the  cities  and  hamlets  situ- 
ated on  its  banks  that  the  people  can  no 
longer  use  parts  of  it  for  swimming 
We  ha'.e  to  «top  this  waste  We  cannot 
justify  it  from  the  standpoint  of  health. 
We  cannot  justify  it  from  the  standpoint 
of  e.^^thetics  We  cannot  justify  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  cold  dollars  brought 
into  my  State  from  the  tourist  trade,  for 
example  Economic  selfishness  should 
cause  us  to  stop. 

Mr  President,  we  cannot  Justify  It 
from  the  standpoint  of  future  history. 
Therefore.  I  am  very  proud  to  say  these 
few  words  this  afternoon  in  support  of 
the  conference  report.  I  wish  it  went 
much  further  than  it  goes.  I  wajit  to 
say.  however,  I  repudiate  completely  the 
idea  that  thi.s  is  a  matter  which  ought 
to  be  left  to  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities. I  think  a  much  larger  share 
of  the  responsibility  out;ht  to  be  assumed 
by  the  Federal  Government  than  is  pos- 
sible even  under  the  conference  report. 
I  well  know  the  problems  faced  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  At  least, 
this  is  a  substantial  improvement.  I  am 
very  proud  to  vote  in  support  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  pre- 
pared a  statement  concerning  the  con- 
ference report,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

STArrMKWT    BT     SiNATOt     MoOS 

We  are  to  con.iirter  shortly  in  the  Senate 
the  conference  report  or:  HR  3610.  the  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  to  Increase  grants  for  the  construc- 
tion of  sewage  treatment  works 

The  conference  repxjrt  on  this  bill  pro- 
vides realistic  amounts  t<i  cftrry  forth  this 
program:  annual  authorizations  of  $90  mil- 
lion for  granU  to  municipalities,  a  $900  mil- 
lion total  appropriation  and  ft  $450  000 
maximum  grant  limitation 

Last  year  when  this  bill  was  first  before 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  uf 
which  I  am  a  member  I  was  surprised  wiirn 
administration  spokesmen  appeared  before 
the  committee  to  oppose  ext<>n«l(>n  of  the 
Federal  grant  program,  and  brushed  off  our 
massive  pollution  problem  as  one  that  could 
be  handled  by  the  State,  if  only  they  would 
Impose  telephone  taxes 

An  acceleration  of  the  con.strucUon  of 
waste  treatment  plants,  either  to  replace  ob- 
solete plants  or  to  provide  first-time  faclll- 
ties.  Is  so  obviously  a  compelling  need  In 
this  country  that  I  did  not  see  how  we 
could  take  a  chance  on  a  great  gap  in  the 
program  that  would  result  during  a  change- 
over to  the  States,  with  continuation  on  a 
spotty  and  problematical  basis 

To  me  there  can  be  no  argument  on  this 
bill.  Pollution  In  our  streams  is  a  national 
disgrace.  With  the  population  explosion  a 
well-authenticated  worry,  with  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  Nation's  rivers  and  streams  a 
mounting  health  hazard,  and  with  the  prob- 
lem Interstate  In  scope.  I  feel  the  major 
question  In  connection  with  this  bill  should 
be  "Can  the  Federal  Government  afford 
to  do  less''  Are  we  to  abandon  the  fight 
against  hidden  pollution  In  our  streams  to 
properly  protect  the  health  of  our  people?"* 
The  program  authorized  in  1&5«  has  al- 
ready proved  remarkably  successful.  In 
1957.  the  first  full  year  of  lU  operation, 
sewage  treatment  plant  construction  In- 
creased 58  percent  over  the  previous  6- year 
average.  In  1958  construction  was  up  75 
percent  The  steel  strike  caused  a  slight 
drop  last  year,  but  construction  was  still 
up  60  percent  over  the  previous  5-year  aver- 
age We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go.  how- 
ever. For  40  years  »e  have  been  dumping 
more  pollution  In  the  surface  waters  uf  the 
Nation  than  we  have  been  removing  through 
sewage  treatment.  We  must  not  lose  the 
momentum  we  have  gained  In  removing  It 
There  Is  a  great  interest  In  this  measure 
In  my  State  of  Utah  I  have  h^d  subst-in- 
tial  mall  on  It — not  Just  from  State  county. 
and  local  officials  charged  with  water  p<jllu- 
tlon  control  and  sanitation  responsibilities 
but  from  rank-and-file  citizens  one  rea- 
son may  be  that  we  have  a  special  sewage 
problem  In  Utah. 

For  years  some  communities  and  Indus- 
tries have  taken  what  seemed  the  cheapest 
and  safest  way  out  of  their  sanitation  prob- 
lems by  using  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  our  vast 
uniqvie  Inland  sea.  as  the  dumping  ground 
for  their  municipal  sewage  and  Industrial 
wastes.  It  was  thought  that  the  high  salt 
content  of  this  water  would  sufBclently  de- 
stroy the  bacteria  and  other  wastes  to  pre- 
vent contamination  But  now  the  amount 
of  sewage  and  waste  has  increased  to  the 
extent  that,  as  predicted  by  forward-looking 
citizens  for  a  number  of  years,  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  lake  has  become  a  stinking  and 
dangerous  cesspool.  As  a  result,  this  un- 
usual body  of  water — one  of  the  most  un- 
usual phenomenons  in  the  world — is  on  the 
verge  of  being  ruined  for  any  scenic,  scien- 
tific, or  recreational  purposes.  I  recently 
Introduced  a  bill  U^  establish  a  Great  Bait 
Lake  National   Park  In  the  hope   that  hear- 
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ings  oi  the  meafure  will  provide  a  sounding 
board  for  local  discussion  of  what  must  bs 
done  to  solve  the  problems  Imbedded  In  the 
lake  SJ  that  the  area  c:ui  be  preserved  for 
the  d  light  ind  wonder  of  generations  to 
come 

Tlie  allotment  to  the  SUte  of  Utah  for 
grants  for  the  construction  of  waste  treat- 
ment »orks  for  the  Pj^cal  year  1961  under  the 
conferfnce  report  on  H  R.  3610  would  be 
$1.066  095  We  can  use  every  penny  of  It. 
Under  the  txlstliig  law  the  annual  appro- 
prlatU  na  have  been  $5e2.'^76  The  Presi- 
dent's 1961  budget  request  Is  for  only 
•  1^36  B  10. 

I  ari  confident  that  the  conference  rer)ort 
will  pass  this  body,  and  I  hope,  when  It 
reaches  the  Wnlte  House  that  the  Prendpnt 
will  sign  it.  The  bill  d.>es  n^.t  shift  from  the 
community  Its  basic  resporjiibiiity  for  clean- 
ing U3  Us  own  sewage  wastes  but  it  does 
provlce  the  incentive  nnd  s -metimes  this 
spells  the  difference  beiwoen  getting  the  Job 
done    jr  not  tackling  it  at  all. 

Mr  RANDOLPH  subsequently  said; 
Mr  President,  the  seriousness  of  the  Na- 
tion'.' watc-r  pollution  problem  makes  it 
imperative  that  the  Federal  Goveinn;ent 
move  as  rapidly  as  jws.'-ible  m  solvmg 
what  has  bc-come  more  than  a  local  or 
Statt   problem. 

The  streams  of  tliis  countrj-  can  and 
must  be  improved  for  public  water  sup- 
ply, propagation  of  aquatic  life,  and 
othei-  wildlife,  for  recreational,  agricul- 
tural. Industrial,  and  other  legitimate 
uses--but  primarily,  of  course,  for  the 
proUction  of  the  public  health. 

Ti  us.  when  we  have  before  us  for  final 
aclicn  a  mea.sure  such  as  th.c  conference 
repo-t  on  H  R  3610.  which  has  the  pur- 
pose of  further  stimulating  construction 
of  nteded  municipal  waste-treatment  fa- 
cilities to  prevent  the  discharge  of  un- 
treated or  inadequately  tieated  sewage 
or  ether  waste  into  the  waters  of  the 
Nation.  I  consider  it  a  privilege,  as  well 
as  a  public  duty,  to  support  It  with  vigor 
0:ie  of  the  significant  strides  forward 
in  this  democracy  came  with  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Con-.rol  Act.  and  although  the  antipollu- 
tion program  under  that  act  has  been 
in  operation  only  two  full  years,  it  has 
pro\ed  to  be  a  real  success.  It  has  re- 
sulted in  construction  projects  started 
or  completed  to  clean  up  14.000  miles  of 
the  Nation's  streams  for  a  multitude  of 
wat'T  uses. 

That  the  Federal  Government,  by 
pro'idinp  grants  for  construction  of  sew- 
age treatment  works  and  for  other  re- 
lated purposes,  is  in  partnership  with 
Sta'e  and  local  units  of  government  in 
the  interest  of  both  the  public  health 
and  conservation  is  the  assumption  of  a 
proper  and  historically  correct  position 
of  responsibility. 

LOCAL    INITIATIVX    BKINCS    aKSCT-TS 

On  July  17.  1959,  in  remarks  at 
pro  ind-breaking  ceremonies  for  a  new 
and  modern  sewage  disposal  plant  in  my 
home  city  of  Elkins.  I  noted  that  the 
project  was  a  patriotic  response  by  the 
city  of  Elkins  to  Federal  and  State  water 
poU'ition  control  laws  and  regulations 
promulgated  in  the  Interests  of  both  the 
public  health  and  water  and  wildlife 
conservation. 

A  though  I  did  not  deprecate  In  any 
mariner  the  Federal  program  which,  in 
fitct,  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  total  ef- 


fort to  rid  our  streams  of  pjollution,  I  re- 
marked that  I  was  not  present  for  the 
ceremony  simply  to  glory  in  the  fact 
that  a  $250,000  share  of  the  project  was 
awarded  by  the  Federal  Government, 
Rather.  I  preferred  to  praise  the  local 
Initiative  and  perseverance  which  made 
possible  the  funds  that  enabled  Ekins 
to  qualify  for  the  Federal  moneury 
participation. 

Tliose  who  argue  agsiinst  any  Federal 
partnership  in  such  matters  and  claim 
the  problem  to  be  totally  State  and  local 
in  nature — those  who  insist  upon  trvmp 
to  pm  fl.scal  responsibility  entirely  upon 
Slate  and  local  instrumentalities — are 
not  realistic.  Too  many  State  and  local 
governments  are  hard  pressed  to  meet 
the  fiscal  requirements  to  qualify  for 
needed  federally  shared  assistance.  If 
so.  how  can  they  be  expected  to  go  it 
alone'' 

We  have  expert  testimony  in  the  pub- 
lic records  which  points  up  the  fact  that 
present  construction  levels  must  be 
raised  another  50  percent  if  there  is  to 
be  eliminated  the  huge  backlog  of  con- 
struction needs  and  if  provision  is  to  be 
made  for  plant  obsolescence  and  popula- 
tion growth. 

CONrr.RE.SCE     REPORT     APPROVAL    IS     MEXlIUI 

It  was  my  personal  belief  that  the  bill 
as  It  came  to  this  body  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  represented  the  mini- 
mum effort — the  minimum  goal  of  au- 
thorized Federal  allotments  to  States  for 
water    pollution    control    activities.     In 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  when 
effort   was  made  to  reduce   the  House- 
passed    $100    million    it-cm    for    £uinual 
grants  to  States  for  antipollution  proj- 
ects to  only  $60  million.  I  argued  suc- 
cessfully for  committee  approval  of  my 
amendment    for    at    least    $80    million. 
The  conference  report  calls  for  $90  mil- 
lion     It  was  on   my   motion,   too,   that 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  recom- 
mend   to    the    Senate,    and    the    Senate 
approved,  an  aggregate  of  $800  million 
as  Uie  amount  to  be  authorized  for  all 
grants  to  States  to  l>e  allowed  under  the 
Federal    Water    Pollution    Control    Act. 
Earlier  efT.irt  had  l)een  m.ade  in  the  com- 
mittee to  set  a  limit  of  $600  million  on 
the  aggregate,  whereas  the  House-passed 
measure  had  provided  $1   billion.    Tlie 
conference    report,    more    nearly     ap- 
proaching: the  House  figure,  is  pleasing 
to  me.     It  sets  the  limit  at  $900  million. 

My  supfKirt  will  be  ever  constant  for 
programs  such  as  this  to  provide  pure 
water  for  community  consumption 
through  necessary  sewage  treatment, 
which  thereby  improves  health  condi- 
tions and  provides  better  recreational 
advantages  for  our  i>eople.  It  is  not  a 
federally  controlled  activity.  Rather.  It 
is  a  cooperative  effort  through  the  use 
of  local  and  Federal  funds  predicated 
upon  local  Initiative. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  remarks 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  prior  to 
the  vote  on  the  conference  report  on  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  amend- 
ments.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  people  of  my  State 
this  measure  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant items  that  will  come  before  the 
Congress  during  1960.  In  a  larger  sense, 
it  Ls  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  entire 
Nation  that  we  strengthen  Federal  aid 
for  construction  of  sewage  treatment 
plants. 

Pour  majior  rivers  rise  in  Colorado  and 
supply  water  to  farms  and  cities  from 
the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  They  are  the  South  Platte,  the 
Arkansas,  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  Colo- 
rado A  river  basin  presents  an  integral 
problem  of  pollution  control.  It  Is  im- 
l>eraiive  that  cities  and  towns  treat  their 
wastes  to  protect  others  downstream;  in 
turn,  their  owti  drinking  water  should 
not  be  polluted  by  others  farther  up- 
stream. For  this  reason  it  is  folly  to 
.•^peak  of  stream  pollution  purely  as  a 
local  or  State  problem.  Our  Colorado 
cities  and  towns,  large  and  small,  want 
to  do  the  right  thing  but  simply  do  not 
have  all  the  money  that  is  required. 

Right  now  the  Denver  metropolitan 
area  is  attempting  a  significant  venture 
in  metrorx>litan  cooperation.  The  city 
and  county  of  Denver  is  under  orders 
from  the  State  health  department  to 
provide  additional  treatment  facilities 
for  the  sewapre  it  discharges  into  the 
South  Platte,  a  river  which  flows  through 
some  of  Colorado's  finest  farm  country 
before  it  merges  with  the  great  Missouri 
River  downstream. 

Other  fast-growing  communities  In 
the  Denver  area  also  must  expand  their 
treatment  plants  or  build  new  ones.  The 
bill  before  us  today  would  allow  them  to 
pool  their  Federal  eligibility  within  cer- 
tain limits. 

A  single  combined  treatment  system  Is 
very  much  less  expensive  and  moire  ef- 
fective than  a  group  of  small,  uncoordi- 
nated systems.  But  under  the  law  as  it 
now  exists,  a  joint  plant,  no  matter  how 
large  and  complex,  would  be  entitled  to 
a  total  of  only  $250,000  in  Federal  aid — 
a  small  fraction  of  the  total  cost.  In 
effect,  the  present  arrangement  thus  dis- 
courages the  kind  of  cooperation  that 
means  long-ranpe  economy. 

The  bill  as  reported  out  of  conference 
would  correct  this  inequity  by  permitting 
such  pooling,  and  would  also  raise  the 
ceiling  on  any  single  treatment  facility 
to  $450,000.  For  a  joint  metropolitan 
plant  the  ceiling  would  be  considerably 
higher.  The  present  $250,000  ceihng  is 
of  little  help  to  larger  communities 
whose  plants  cost  millions  of  dollars. 

A  number  of  smaller  communties  In 
Colorado  also  have  a  vital  stake  in  this 
program.  There  is  at  present  a  backlog 
of  $1,530,000  worth  of  Federal  funds  re- 
quested by  30  Colorado  cities  which  have 
plans  for  new  sewage-treatment  plants. 
Against  this  is  a  present  Colorado  allot- 
ment of  only  $630,000  under  existing  law. 
And  the  President's  budget  would  cut 
this  amount  to  only  $252,000  in  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year. 

HR  3610  would  raise  the  authoriza- 
tion for  Colorado  to  the  much  more  real- 
Lstic  figure  of  $1,134,000  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  While  encouraging  metro- 
politan pooling  of  resovirces  and  alloca- 
tions,   it   would   retain   the   safeguards 
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wtiich  now  protect  smaller  communitie.s 
in  their  efforts  to  obtain  a  fair  share  oi 
Federal  assistance. 

The  President's  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Advisory  Board  has  recognized  tht; 
need  for  this  legislation.  In  a  resolution 
it  has  said  that  "to  safeguard  public 
health  and  other  legitimate  water  uses, 
additional  incentives  are  needed  to  meec 
the  backlog  of  municipal  waste-treat- 
ment facility  construction."  Other  sup- 
porters include  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  the  American  Municipal  Associ- 
ation, conservation  groups,  and  others. 

At  stake  here  is  the  health  of  our  citi- 
zens, not  to  mention  the  effective  use  of 
our  priceless  water  resources.  ThLs  bill. 
providing  authorization  of  $90  million  ii 
year,  is  a  modest  one  when  compared 
with  Public  Health  Service  estimates 
that  we  should  be  spending  nearly  $603 
million  annually  to  clean  up  the  backlo? 
and  provide  for  obsolescence  of  existing 
plants  and  for  new  population  demands 
by  1966.  That  was  the  original  target 
date  of  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
We  dare  not  do  less  than  is  provided  in 
H-R.  3610. 

Dr.  Roy  L.  Cleere,  executive  director 
of  the  Coloroda  State  Health  E>epart- 
ment.  and  literally  dozens  of  citizens  in 
communities  throughout  Colorado  have 
tirged  that  we  move  forward  on  this  pro- 
gram instead  of  allowing  ourselves  to  slip 
further  behind  each  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
his  usual  courtesy  and  graciou&ness  in 
permitting  the  S?nate  to  dispose  of  the 
conference  report. 


LEASING    OP    PORTION     OP     FORT 
CROWDER.  MO. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  8315)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  lease  a  portion 
of  Fort  Crowder.  Mo.,  to  Stella  Reor- 
ganized Schools  R-I.  Missouri. 

Cnm,    ItCHTS    LXCISLATTOK 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  afternoon  we  discussed  the  proce- 
dure which  should  be  followed  In  the 
Senate  in  connection  with  the  considera- 
tion of  proposed  civil  rights  legislation. 

I  wish  to  refer  to  my  very  good  friend. 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr  Javtts]  . 
I  mean  that  not  as  a  parliamentary 
courtesy,  Mr.  President,  but  as  a  state- 
ment from  my  heart,  because  It  is  a  com- 
pletely truthful  statement:  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  I  have  had  a  per- 
sonal friendship  for  a  good  many  years, 
and  no  difference  of  opinion  which  may 
ever  develop  over  the  merits  of  any  la> 
«ue  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  is  going 
to  lessni  that  friendship. 

Because  my  very  good  friend  fmm 
Mew  York  earlier  this  afternoon  used  as 
an  argument  for  his  support  of  the  pro- 
cedure the  Senator  from  Texas  has  pro- 
posed today,  and  in  Justifying  himself 
referred  to  the  so-called  understanding 
which  was  entered  into  in  the  Senate 
on  September  14.  1959,  I  wish  to  return 
to  that  discussion,  because  I  say  that  if 


the  Senator  from  New  York  stands  on 
the  laniTuage  from  which  he  quoted  from 
the  CoNGRessioNAL  Record,  then  I  have 
to  say  I  think  he  is  strainmg  on  the  lit- 
eralness  of  the  language  rather  than  on 
what  I  think  was  certainly  the  spirit 
and  intent  of  the  Senate,  when  in  the 
Senate  with  no  printed  proposal  before 
us  we  listened  to  the  colloquy  on  Sep- 
tember 14  between  the  Senator  from 
Texas  and  the  Senator  from  Khnois  as 
to  what  they  suggested  we  do  on  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1960. 

So  I  refer  to  Congressional  Record. 
volume  105,  part  15.  page  195G7,  which 
states. 

Mr  JoHvsoN  of  Tcx&s  Mr.  President,  I 
thouzht  we  had  c  iveretl  thl.s  matter  .several 
times  In  the  last  few  days.  We  discu.'-^ed  It 
at  -some  length  this  ni  rnlng.  I  'xprci-ed 
my  vlexs  then,  and  I  win  repeat  the:n  .'.^•*' 
Eirh  Senator  '.s  wlth:n  his  rights  to  offer 
ar.y  motion  he  may  desire  to  make  to  have 
the  .Senate  p.-oceed  to  C()n.'=!der  prop'>»«l  civil 
rights  letrtsla-lon.  or  any  part  of  any  ctvU 
rights  bill,  at  any  time  he  may  cl.  >o»e  to  do 
BO  I  thlnic  It  Is  prefy  generally  accepted 
that  It  Is  not  desirable  or  wise  tj  make  such 
a  moUon  a:  this  time,  because  I  d  >  not  thlnic 
such  a  motion  wcu'.d  be  In  the  l:.tere.st  of 
pxssln^  any  kind  of  a  clvl!  right."!  b  H  I 
think  most  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
of  that  opinion. 

I  stated  this  morning  wh.it  I  have  said  on 
other  occasions,  that  when  we  return  next 
y?ar  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  motion  will  be 
made  In  regird  to  con.'Merlng  a  bill  which 
has  b?f>n  pa.^s*d  by  the  House.  If  such  a  bU! 
should  be  passed  by  the  House:  or  a  motion 
will  be  made  i<<  consider  the  resolution  now 
on  the  caiend.^r.  which  was  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  or  a  moUcn  iriU  be 
made  to  amend  some  H-uae  bill  which 
has  been  passed  and  Is  on  the  calendir  That 
could  be  done  at  any  time  after  we  are  re- 
af»"mb>d  In  January 

When  would  be  the  best  time  to  do  that 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  a  majority  of  ti»e 
Members  of  the  Senate?  That  Is  a  question 
aach    Member    can    determine    for    hm^self. 

I  said  earlier  today  thut  I  did  not  think 
anyone  lnteres*ed  In  passing  a  c;vH  rl.Thta  bill 
would  knowingly  bring  up  the  rubject  a 
week  or  2  weeks  before  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  would  leave  the  Senate  to  speak  at 
the  Jefferson-Jackson  Day  dinners  in  th» 
latter  part  of  January,  during  Uie  period  of 
President  Roosevelt's  birthday  If  they  did. 
we  would  discuss  the  subject  for  a  week  or 
l'^  days,  and  a  substantial  number  of  Sena- 
tors woxild  leave  for  the  Jackson -JefTerson 
D^y  dinners,  to  rea.wemble  after  they  were 
concluded.  In  3  or  4  days  Senators  would  be 
leaving  for  the  Lincoln   D«y  dinners 

So  I  suggested  that  the  minor. ty  leader  tell 
UB  when  his  Senators  would  be  back  In  the 
city  following  the  Lincoln  Day  dinners.  At 
that  time  we  could  give  notice  to  Senators. 
We  would  bind  no  one  by  agreement,  but  we 
would  Inform  every  Senator  thnt  a  motion 
would  be  made  in  regard  to  a  clvlj  rights  bill, 
and  that  all  Members  could  be  present  and 
b«  on  notice  that  It  would  be  made,  so  that 
they  would  have  ample  opportunity  to  debate 
it. 

The  minority  leader  talla  m*  that  that  date 
woxild  be  February  15,  and  that  date  la  agree- 
able to  me. 

I  terTe  notice  on  Ml  Members  that  on  or 
about  12  o'clock  on  February  15.  I  anticipate 
that  some  Senator  will  rlae  la  hla  place  and 
make  a  motion  with  r«|r*Lrtl  to  the  Reneral 
civil  rights  question.  I  preeume  aeveral  mo- 
tions In  that  connection  will  be  m^de  Any 
Senator  might  m&ke  auch  a  motion  beXore 
February  15. 

I  should  say  that  It  wouM  be  the  better 
part  of  wisdom  to  try  to  arrange  to  have  an 
agreement  that  s<jch  a  motion  would  be  made 


on  Febriia-'y  15.  February  14.  or  FVbruary 
16 — Whenever  the  mlnoniy  lejider  s  Members 
are  biick  in  the  city  foil  .wing  the  Lincoln 
LUiv  dinners  ill  en  we  cou.d  re  .-nam  with  the 
aiiUject  until  some  action  was  t;iken 

I  h  p"  'hilt  will  satisfy  the  Senator  from 
New  V.-irk. 

Mr  Javits  It  does.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  majurity  leader 

I  now  a.'k  my  own  lesd-T  whet*:er  the  15th 
of  February  may  not  be  stated  by  him  as 
being  the  date 

Mr  DrRKsri*  IT  the  Lord  Is  willing  and 
I  am  alive 

Mr  Javtts  Mr  President.  I  a-k  the  indul- 
gence of  the  Senate.  This  Is  a  tx>dy  who'.e 
M'imbers  are  pretty  rugj^  I  believe  that 
If  Members  will  r«')n8Ull  one  another  quietly 
they  will  agree  with  me  that  what  has  iU"t 
tran.'plred  Is  In  the  Interest  of  the  whole 
detjate.  and  In  the  interest  of  falrneiss  to  the 
country  whatever  may  be  one's  views  on 
the  subject 

The  Junior  Si^nator  from  New  York. 
In  fTipport  of  the  procfMlure  .suggested 
by  thp  majority  leader  today,  takes 
refutre  now  In  the  lan'-'Macre  contained  In 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
on  September  14,  when  he  said:  "or  a 
motion  will  be  made  to  amend  some 
IIou.se  bill  which  has  been  passed  and 
is  on   the   calendar  " 

I  respectfully  submit,  however,  that 
when  we  take  the  entire  text  of  the  de- 
bate on  Fcptember  14.  most  of  u."?,  at 
least — and  it  wa.?  certainly  true  of  the 
Sena'or  from  Orejon.  and  after  con- 
sultation with  manr  of  my  colleagxi'^s. 
enough  of  them  have  agreed  with  this 
point  of  view  that  I  dare  say  It  wa.s  the 
general  point  of  view  in  the  Senate  on 
September  14 — felt  that,  come  February 
15,  1960.  there  would  be  a  motion,  or  a 
series  of  motions  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem of  bringing  to  the  Senate  for  de- 
bate and  con.sideratlon.  as  the  business  of 
the  Senate,  not  a  little  school  bill  In- 
volving the  tran.sfer  of  some  military 
property  to  some  little  school  district 
down  in  Missouri,  but  one  or  more  of  the 
ma*  :>T  civil  rights  bills. 

I  am  somewhat  buttres.«!ed  In  my  posi- 
tion, in  my  Judrmcnt,  at  least,  because 
m>'  very  good  friend  from  New  York  had 
pendir.t:  on  the  very  day  of  September  14. 
1C59,  his  own  motion  to  discharge  the 
committee  from  the  further  considera- 
tion of  Senate  bill  2391.  which  was  one 
of  the  major  civil  nehts  bilLs  before 
the  Senate  committee  at  that  time. 

Now  this  great  lawyer  from  tlie  State 
of  New  York  knows  pi-ocedure  very  well, 
and  he  Ls  well  versed  in  the  difference 
bet'Aeen  orderly  procedure  and  what  I 
call  the  disorderly  procedure  of  trying  to 
bring  through  the  back  door  and  attach 
as  a  rider  a  civil  rights  proposal  to  some 
httle  .school  bill  which  .seeks  to  transfer 
certain  military  property  to  a  school  dis- 
trict in  Missouri. 

We  ran  amue  until  doomwiay  as  to 
motlvatl»vi.s  and  IntentJon.s  of  the  Sen- 
ati"  on  September  14  But  I  am  wllllns 
to  stand  und  be  Judged  on  wh»t  the 
RKcnur^  clearly  indicator,  namely,  Uiat. 
come  February  15.  me  would  decide,  by 
wny  of  the  offering  of  appropriate  mo- 
tions how  to  bring  civil  rights  lepislfttlon 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  so  that  that 
would  be  the  major  piece  of  business. 
once  whatever  motion  wa*  made  should 
be  adopted. 
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Tl.e  Senator  from  New  York  was  quite 
right.  I  believe,  tn  filing  his  motion  to 
di.scharKc  the  committee  His  resolu- 
tion IS  still  Trending  on  the  calendar;  and 
I  re.'pectfuUy  .suRKe.st  that,  in  the  Inter- 
est c  f  orderly  procedure,  that  is  the  mo- 
tion winch  the  Senator  from  New  York 
ought  to  have  been  making  today,  rather 
than  proposing  that  we  go  along  with 
this  rider  approach,  this  .sort  of  .subter- 
fuge procedural  device,  of  getting  ci.il 
ri?hUs  legislation  before  the  Senate 

What  are  we  afraid  of  In  a  direct,  open 
approach  to  the  cnil  rights  issue"'  We 
have  the  votes.  I  boiieve  the  Senator 
from  New  York  wiil  agree  with  me  that 
we  have  the  votes  In  this  body  to  pass 
what  we  think  is  fair  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion and  I  think  we  should  do  it  di- 
rect.y.  forthriKlitly  and  not  by  way  of  a 
ride.-  approacli  in  connection  with  a 
piece  of  legislation  which  is  not  germane 
in  one  iota  to  the  civil  rights  i.ssue 
That  IS  what  I  wish  the  Senator  from 
Ne*  Yoik  would  join  me  In  doing.  I 
should  like  to  join  i.im  in  such  an  effort, 
because  I  am  about  to  offer  some  mo- 
tions to  di.scharge  certain  committees 
I  ti  ink  he  should  be  calling  up  his  own 
motion  to  discharge  the  committee. 

II  he  will  bear  with  me  a  minute 
lonner.  I  wish  to  tell  him  why  I  think 
my  p>oint  of  view  is  preferable  in  con- 
nexion with  this  matter 

Cnc(  again  I  am  disturbed  about  what 
the   procedure  proposed  today   i.*^   doing 
to  committee  procedures  in  the  Senate. 
Corimittee   procedure   in   the   Senate   is 
pre-ty  precious  in  the  lecLslative  process 
of  'he  Senate      It  will  be  recalled  that 
in  1957  I  made  this  argument  when  such 
a  I  rop>osal  was  t>efore  the   Senate,  and 
the    Senate   agreed    to    it      I    believe   it 
made  a  great  mistake  in  doir/:  so      It  was 
prcpoRed  in  the  Senate  that  we  place  on 
thf  Senate  Calendar,  by  motion  a  Hou.^e 
bill  on  civil  richt*    without  that   House 
bir.  goln«  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mrtee      The  Rkcorp  will  show  that  I  dis- 
cu.'sed  the  question  in  detail,  and  that  I 
urj  ed    that    the    bill    go    to    the    Senaf^ 
Judiciary    Committee.     I    made    such    a 
mrtion.  and  I  was  defeated  on  the  motion 
thi.l  the  bin  be  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Conamittee    with    ln.structions    that    the 
Juillciary  Committee  report  the  bill  back 
In  1  week,  which  wa.*-  within  the  rules, 
bu .  which  would  have  Riven  us  at  least 
th''    beneht    of    committ^ee    action.     It 
wculd  have  given  us  the  benefit  of  a  com- 
mittee report.     It  would  have  given  us 
th  '  benefit   of  any   printed   proceedings 
th'  committee  may  have  had.     It  would 
have  v;iven  us  the  benefit  of   those  re- 
ports and  proceedings,  in  keeping  with 
the  committee  procedures  of  the  Senate 
lUelf.     No  matter  what  civil  rights  leg- 
islation we  may  enact,  that  civil  rights 
leiilslatlon  will  be  tested  over  and  over 
acain.  In  ewry  detail,  in  the  courts  of 
this  counUy. 

As  I  said  m  1W7  In  oppo&lUon  to  plac- 
ing that  House  bill  on  the  Senate  Cal- 
endar without  referrliuj  U  f\rst  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  for  con\mittee  ac- 
tion. I  repeat  today,  that  such  a  proce- 
dv>re  is  not  fair  to  the  courts.  The  courts 
of  this  country  will  have  to  ad.iudicate 
cese  after  ca^e  which  will  nri-e  un-i'^r  anv 
Civil  rights  legislation  wc  may  ena<  i.    We 


should  give  the  courts  the  benefit  of  com- 
mittee action  in  the  Senate.  We  should 
give  them  the  benefit  of  the  floor  lead- 
ership of  a  committee  member  who  is  as- 
signed to  come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
in  connection  with  a  civil  rights  bill  and 
be  the  committee  spokesman  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

If  we  can  give  the  court*  the  benefit  of 
such  committee  action — and  I  will  com- 
ment on  that  problem  in  ju5t  a  moment^ — 
we  should  have  the  benefit  of  a  com- 
mittee report  Why?  Because  when  we 
turn  ourselves  into  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  when 
a  court  comes  to  pass  judpment  on  legis- 
lative intent  and  purpose,  what  is  said 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  does  not  carry- 
nearly  the  weipht,  in  court  action  subse- 
quently in  determining  the  meaning  of 
lecLslation.  as  is  the  ca.se  when  the  court 
has  before  it  a  committee  report  that  it 
can  go  to.  and  that  it  has  the  transcript 
of  the  record  before  the  committee  that 
It  can  HO  to  It  can  di.scuss  that  report 
and  that  transcript  of  the  record,  and 
the  statement,';  made  by  the  spokesman 
for  the  committee  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  in  making  the  legislative  history 
on  a  bill. 

The  ca.ses  are  replete  with  rulings  by 
our  courts  that  the  kind  of  leci.slative 
history  I  have  .lust  outlined  is  the  kind  of 
leeislative  history  that  is  most  helpful  to 
the  courts  in  determining  legislative 
intent 

I  made  that  plea  in  1957,  namely,  that 
we  follow  the  procedures  available  to  us 
in  the  Senate,  by  .sendins;  the  bill  to  the 
committee  with  instructions  that  the 
committee  report  back  in  1  week.  I  pro- 
po.sed  that  the  bill  go  to  the  Judiciarv- 
Committee — the  final  proposal  was  for 
7  day.s— with  instructions  to  report  back. 
I  made  this  argument  as  to  the  desir- 
ability of  makinc  that  kind  of  legislative 
history  on  the  bill.  I  repeat  the  same 
argument  today. 

Certainly  we  can  add  as  a  rider  to  this 
little  .school  bill  involving  certain  military 
property  in  Missouri  the  whole  series  of 
civil  rights  proposals.    Certainly  we  can 
rely,  as  the  Senator  from  New  York  is 
apparently  willing  to  rely,  upon  the  state- 
ment  by   the   majority  leader  on  Sep- 
tember 14,  that  the  bill  could  be  brought 
up  either  by  way  of  a  motion  to  discharge 
the  committee,  or  by  way  of  amending  a 
House  bill,  or  by  way  of  a  bill  reported 
from  the  committee.    I  think  I  am  within 
the  realm  of  understanding  of  most  of  my 
colleagues  when  I  say  that  we  took  it  for 
granted  on  September  14, 1959,  that  when 
the  civil  rights  was  brought  up  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  February   15  it 
would  be  brought  up  In  terms  of  a  civil 
rights  bill   not  In  terms  of  a  procedural 
opportunity  to  add.  In  catch -as-catch- 
can  fashion,  any  kind  of  civil  rights  bill 
we  desired  to  add  to  a  bill  with  respect  to 
whicti  civil  rights  is  In  no  sense  geiinane. 
I  fully  appreciate  the  position  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  can  take  on  the  lan- 
guage used  by  the  leadership.     I  onlj* 
wlsli  to  say  most  kindly  and  respectfully 
that  If  we  follow  the  course  of  action  he 
Is  suggesting,  we  will  do  the  cause  of  civil 
rights  in  this  country  a  great  wrong. 

I  believe  we  have  an  opportunity  now 
to  follow  a  pt  ocedure  here  of  discharging 
the  Committee  on  the  JudiciaiT.  sunilar 


to  the  situation  which  existed  when  the 
S.^nator  filed  his  resolution  to  discharge, 
which  was  then  the  pending  motion  dur- 
ing the  colloquy  that  took  place  between 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  on  September  14.  We  can  bring  up 
that  discharge  resolution.  I  will  be  will- 
ing to  join  him  in  supporting  that  resolu- 
tion, or  we  can  go  ahead  with  a  different 
one  and  take  action  on  a  discharge  mo- 
tion. However,  having  made  these  refer- 
ences to  the  Senator  from  New  York,  1 
certainly  want  to  give  him  an  opportu- 
nity to  say  whatever  he  wishes  to  say. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  rose 
for  any  reason,  it  would  certainly  be  to 
express  my  friendship  suid  respect  and 
regard  for  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I 
for  one  will  not  quarrel  with  him:  nor 
will  I  criticize  him.  because  I  believe  that 
his  sincerity  and  respect  for  civil  rights 
are  fully  equal  to  mine.  I  believe  that 
long  before  the  debate  is  over  I  will  show 
that  to  be  the  case. 

I  wish  only  to  state  my  reasons  for  as- 
suming the  position  I  take,  so  that  they 
may  constitute  a  part  of  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

First,  I  did  file  the  discharge  motion. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  may  remem- 
ber that  we  had  some  rather  tense 
momenta  on  the  floor  before  actually 
getting  the  motion  on  the  calendar,  the 
procedure  being  a  very  delicate  one, 
hanging  on  the  hour  of  2  o'clock.  It 
finally  did  get  on  the  calendar. 

If  I  were  running  the  show  here,  I 
would  join  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  in  calling  up  my  discharge  mo- 
tion: but  I  am  not  running  the  show. 
Furthermore,  I  say  with  all  respect  that 
neither  is  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
The  Senate  is  running  the  show,  and  it 
Is  running  it  for  the  moment,  vmtil  it 
votes  various  things  up  or  down,  through 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader. 

If  1  thought  that  what  is  being  done 
was  seriously  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of 
those  who  wish  to  address  themselves 
in  opposition  to  civil  rights  measures, 
or  even  to  the  hallowed  traditions  of  the 
Senate.  I  would  be  as  exercised  as  the 
Senator. 

I  select  one  word  from  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  said.  Although  I  am 
a  lawyer,  I  am  not  quite  as  gifted  as  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  gives  me  credit  for 
being. 

The  Senator  said  that  the  procedure 
he  suggested  was  the  preferable  pro- 
cedure, either  by  way  of  discharging  the 
committee,  or  considering  some  bill  re- 
ported from  the  committee.  The  min- 
ute we  do  that,  we  Immediately  have  a 
choice  of  altemaUves.  To  mc  the  pref- 
erable proceduie  Is  to  bring  this  pro- 
posal bef  oi~e  us  as  early  In  the  session  as 
possible,  this  being  Pehruary  15. 

If  I  had  been  running  the  show,  to  re- 
peat. I  would  have  forced  the  discharge 
motion  to  action  back  In  last  September, 
and  I.  along  with  the  Seixator  from 
Oregon,  would  have  remained  here  as 
long  as  the  other  side  was  willing  to  de- 
bate the  question,  and  would  have  felt 
that  we  were  rendering  a  great  service  to 
the  counu-y. 
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Why  do  I  say  now  that  nothing  will 
be  prejudiced? 

I  greatly  appreciate  not  only  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  but 
also  the  fact  that  there  is  an  argument 
on  the  other  side.  The  Senator  made  it 
eloquently  in  1957.  He  is  making  it  elo- 
quently now.  I  am  honored  by  being  the 
butt  of  it — and  I  do  not  use  that  word 
invidiously. 

This  debate  will  extend  for  3  to  6 
weeks,  and  perhaps  even  longer.  Every 
shred  of  information  which  needs  to  be 
printed,  in  the  way  of  hearing.s.  will  be 
printed.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  we 
may  even  get  a  Senate  bill  out  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  or  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration.  We  may 
even  get  a  House  bill.  Under  the  pro- 
cedure in  this  body,  if  we  have  the 
votes — and  the  Senator  from  Ort^^on 
assures  us  that  we  have  the  votes — such 
a  bill  could  always  be  modified  to  take 
into  consideration  the  new  eventualities. 
which  would  give  us  a  more  regularized 
practice.  But  the  important  thing.  I  say 
to  my  colleague,  for  me — and  I  do  not 
press  that  opinion  upon  him — is  to  get 
this  action  started  at  such  a  time, 
namely,  Pebruarv'  15.  as  when  we  can 
take  4  weeks.  6  weeks,  8  weeks,  or  10 
\^eeks,  or  as  long  as  necessary,  without 
the  terrible  pressure  of  passing  appro- 
priation bills,  getting  home,  getting  to 
conventions,  and  so  forth.  So  the  fact 
that  the  minority  leader  and  the  ma- 
jority leader  say  they  agree  with  us  on 
the  proposition  of  bringing  up  the  meas- 
ure now  is  to  me  the  preferable  point, 
over  the  fact  that  perhaps  we  are  de- 
parting from  the  strict  letter  of  proce- 
dure of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  knows,  too,  that  in  re- 
spect to  these  civil  rights  bills,  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  Senate  breaks  down.  A 
motion  to  discharge  a  committee  must 
be  brought  up  on  motion.  There  is  more 
than  one  opportunity  to  try  to  talk  it 
to  death.  First,  there  is  the  motion  to 
consider  the  motion  to  discharge.  Then, 
if  we  were  able  to  consider  a  bill  re- 
ported from  the  Judiciary  Committee,  it 
might  not  meet  the  terms  of  a  House 
bill,  and  hence  there  would  be  prob- 
lems on  the  other  side  with  the  Rules 
Committee  when  the  bill  went  to  con- 
ference. That  procedure  is  sunplified 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  bill  be- 
fore us  is  a  House  bill,  to  which  we  are 
proposing  an  amendment. 

I  am  making  those  points  only  to 
demonstrate  that  those  Uke  myself  are 
not  being  willful.  We  are  not  trying  to 
shut  off  the  other  side,  and  we  are  not 
Improvident  in  our  view  that  so  long 
as  this  is  the  opportunity  offered  to  us, 
we  should  pursue  it. 

Finally.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  that  I  know  that  he  pursues  the 
course  he  does  when  it  is  the  hardest 
to  pursue.  I  should  like  to  say  for  him 
what  he  probably  would  not  f^nd  it  easy 
to  say  for  himself.  I  hope  that  no  advo- 
cate of  civil  rights  will  mistake  in  the 
slightest  the  Senator's  advocacy  of  this 
position  as  representing  in  the  least  de- 
gree any  lessening  of  his  deep  convic- 
tion on  the  civil  rights  issue.  I  know 
that  the  Senator  is  addressing  himself 
to  what  he  considers  to  be  a  procedure 


which  one  day  may  protect  him  or  pro- 
tect me  in  some  minority  position  we 
may  take. 

If  I  were  not  convinced — and  I  am 
convinced — that  the  other  side,  what- 
ever be  its  size,  and  even  though  rela- 
tively small,  will  have  every  opportunity 
to  examine  every  proposal  in  detail,  and 
to  test  it  m  full  accordance  with  the 
rules,  which  will  give  full  opportunity 
for  exploration  and  debate,  I  would  not 
be  here  discussing  tl^e  question. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  given  the  Sen- 
ator the  complete  color  of  my  thinking 
on  this  question.    I  thank  him. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  views  of  tiie  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  msisted  on  having 
him  callrd  to  the  floor  to  give  him  an  op- 
portunity to  make  a  statement  .setting 
forth  hus  point  of  view  although  it  may 
diiler  from  mine,  and  I  thought  he  was 
enti'led  to  have  that  opportunity.  I  dis- 
agree with  the  conclusions  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  reached. 

I  appreciate  the  kind  statement  he 
made  at  the  end  of  his  remarks,  thai  my 
position  mi^ht  be  misunderstood  by 
various  groups.  I  never  let  that  worry 
me.  because  I  find  that  very  often  some 
of  the  very  minority  groups  that  need 
the  protection  which  I  seek  to  bring  to 
them  overlook  the  importance  of  their 
getting  tiiemselves  in  the  position  wiiere 
it  can  be  .said  that  they  want  to  follow 
a  course  of  action  for  which  they  might 
be  criticized.  I  happen  to  think  that  the 
Senate  will  be  criticized  if  we  should  fol- 
low a  procedure  which  would  in  effect 
circumvent  botii  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  and  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  believe  we  would  be  criti- 
cized because  many  people  would  recog- 
nize that  that  kind  of  procedure  would 
be  a  device  of  indirection,  not  of  direc- 
tion. I  believe  we  would  be  criticized. 
becau.se  people  would  say,  "Why  didn't 
you  at  least  try  under  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  exhaust  all  the  remedies  that  are 
available  to  the  Senate?  " 

I  realize  that  one  of  the  problems  con- 
nected with  our  adopting  a  resolution 
which  will  discharge  a  committee  as  of 
a  day  certam,  giving  the  committee  am- 
ple opportunity  to  keep  faith  with  the 
Senate  as  an  agent  of  the  Senate — and 
that  IS  what  a  committee  i.s^—is  that  it 
can  come  forward  with  whatever  report 
it  wants  to  make  on  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion. Let  us  as.^me  that  the  commit- 
tee does  not  make  a  favorable  report. 
Quite  frequently  a  committee  fails  to  re- 
port favorably  on  a  piece  of  legislation. 
What  I  am  saying  is  tiiat  the  procedure 
advanced  by  the  l(^adersh;p  goes  around 
two  committees  of  the  Senate,  the  C  jm- 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Admin;stration. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  desirable.  We 
have  known  for  quite  some  time  that  this 
matter  was  coming  up.  I  think  we 
should  have  been  ready  for  this  situa- 
tion by  getting  a  discharge  motion  be- 
fore the  Senate.  But  I  believe  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Juidicary  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
are  entitled  to  an  opportimity,  for  a  pe- 
riod of  at  least  %  week,  as  will  be  pro- 
vided in  some  motions  I  shall  file  In  a 
moment,  to  make  whatever  reports  they 


care  to  make  to  the  parent  body,  at  the 
request  of  the  parent  body.    We  have  the 
right,  fis  til'-  parent  body,  to  make  re- 
quests   of    those   committees    for    tliu.se 
reports.    The  committees  will  not  ignore 
our  request.     No  committee  will  do  that. 
So    I   say    to    the   Senator    from    New 
York  that  I  bel.eve  we  should  take  such 
action  as  will  afford  those  two  commit- 
tees an  opportunity  to  file  re^xDrts  with 
the  Senate  wilhin  a  week      If  they  do 
not,  we  can  then  move  to  discharge  the 
committees,  and  that  discharge  motion 
can  carry  with  it.  also,  the  request  that 
they  file  with  the  Senate  all  their  docu- 
ments   pertaining    to    the    bills.     Ihose 
documents  belong  to  the  Senate,  not  to 
the  committees.    The  committees  are  but 
the  trustees  of  the  docmients.    The  mo- 
tion should  contain  the  request  that  the 
committees   file   with    the  Senate   their 
testimony,  their  hearings,  their  memo- 
randums   bearing    on    the   subject,    and 
also  any  report  which  they  may  care  to 
make.     That,  Mr.   President.  Is  orderly 
procedure.    That  Ls  provided  in  the  rules. 
Let  me  say  to  the  Negroes  of  the  coun- 
try:  It  IS  In  your  interest,  in  the  long 
run.  that  you  gain  your  civil  rights  leg- 
islation In  the  Senate  by  a  str.ct  com- 
phance  with  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  so 
that  when  the  courts  of  America  come 
to  pass  judgment  on  the  rights  of  the  Ne- 
groes of  America  as  granted  by  any  bi:i 
which  we   shall   pass,   there   will    be    no 
doubt  about  the  fact  that  the  court.s  will 
have  a  true  legislative  history  of  the  bill 
and  can  pass  judgment  upon  the  legi.sla- 
tive  intent  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedures we  have  set  up  in  the  law  for  a 
determination  of  legislative  intent. 

I  warn  the  Senate  that  we  shall  cause 
legal  difficulties  for  the  Negroes  of  Amer- 
ica, when  it  comes  to  Interpretations  of 
legislation  we  pass,  imless  v  e  go  through 
the  committee  route  f^rst  and  follow  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  for  the  discharge  of 
committees. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  MORSE  I  yield, 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  know  how  this 
particular  bill,  to  which  it  Ls  propos«^d 
that  civil  rights  amendment  be  offered, 
came  before  this  body  today'' 

Mr.  MORSE.  No;  I  am  not  familiar 
with  that 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Did  the 
Senator  know  that  the  bill  came  before 
this  body  by  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr  MORSE.  No;  I  did  not  know 
that. 

Mr  LONG  of  LouKslana.  I  can  In- 
form the  Senator  that  that  is  correct. 
and  that  further  by  unanimous  ron.sent 
It  wa.s  agreed  that  an  additional  bill 
might  be  acted  upon,  and  that  then,  by 
unanimous  consent,  this  bill  might  be 
placed  before  the  Senate  a?aln. 

The  .=:enator  knows  that  if  ono  wishes 
to  oppose  a  bill,  particularly  a  bill  which 
has  not  had  the  study  of  a  committee 
or  on  which  there  is  not  a  committee 
report,  he  certainly  is  entitled  to  be 
heard  on  the  question  whether  that  bill 
should  come  before  the  Senate  at  all. 
under  such  circumstances. 
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Certainly  some  Senator  would  have 
objected  to  a  unammous-consent  re- 
quest, or  at  least  have  insLsted  upon  the 
ri  ht  to  discuss  a  unanimous-consent 
request,  to  bring  before  the  Senate  a 
bill  which  proposes  to  make  the  many 
broad,  sweeping  changes  which  have 
been  suggested  here,  especially  if  that 
bill  had  not  had  the  benefit  of  study 
and  consideration  by  a  committee,  and 
the  opportunity  afforded  those  who  are 
adversely  affecU>d  by  it,  if  there  are 
some,  to  be  heard  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  tlie  Senator 
from  Louusiana  for  his  contribuUon. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MORSE  I  yield,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr  GORK.  The  able  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  iMr  JavitsJ  expressed 
the  view  that  the  debate  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  civil  rights  might  very  well  ex- 
Und  to  6  wwks.  I  think  he  is  unduly 
pessimistic.  But  if  that  be  the  case, 
wo.ild  not  that  argue  losicaliy  for 
orderly  procedure?  Would  not  that 
ar^iue  for  the  de.sirabilily  and  the  neces- 
sity of  debating  b<'fore  the  Senate  for  6 
weeks  proposed  legislation  which  had 
been  carefully  considered  by  a  commit- 
tee of  this  body  and  submitted  to  the 
parent  hody.  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  refers  to  the  Senate, 
its  recommendatlon.s.  Its  report,  and  the 
heflrings  on  such  a  measure? 

Mr  MORSE  I  completely  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  That  is 
orderly  procedure 

I  wi.«h  to  make  one  additional  argu- 
ment before  I  propound  a  couple  of 
parliamentary  Inquiries 

I  do  not  buy  the  argument.  I  say  to 
tlie  Negroes  of  America   that  the  Senate 
ought  to  follow  the  procedure  proposed 
here  today  of  adding  civil  rights  amend- 
ments to  a  bill  which  Is  not  at  all  ger- 
mane to  civil  rights,  but  is  simply  a  bill 
which  involves  th^  transfer  of  a  lease- 
hold   InU  rest    In    some    property    to    a 
school  dl.«!trict      I  do  not  buy  the  argu- 
ment that  we  ought  to  proceed  in  this 
w  ay  t>ecau.se  if  we  do  not  we  will  Increase 
the  chances   of   southern  Senators   fili- 
bu.st**rlng  a  motion  to  discharge  the  com- 
mltt.ee     I  say  to  the  Negroes  of  America 
that  on  the  sub.iect  matt*  r  of  civil  rights 
the  possibilities  of  fliibustenng  are  with- 
out limit     I  simply  do  not  intend  to  let 
the  record   stand   as  Indicating   that   if 
I  do  not  go  along  with  the  rider  pro- 
cedure   proposed    by    the    leadership    of 
the  Senate,  then  I   am  in  danger  of  a 
greater  filibuster  on  the  civil  rights  bill. 
I  sav  to  the  Negroes  of  America  that. 
of  course,  a  civil  rights  bill  will  probably 
have   at  least  a   thousand   words  in  It, 
perhaps   more      There   will   be   an    un- 
limited  ceiling,    so    far   as   amendments 
to  that  bill  are  concerned     Commas  can 
be  changed;  semicolons  can  he  changed. 
"The  '    can    t>e    changed    to    **a."      By 
changing  one  word  in  the  nature  of  an 
amendment,   the   effect  can   be   to  fili- 
buster,  filibuster,   filibuster,   so   long   as 
southern  Senators  want  to  flUbuster. 

So  I  want  the  Negroes  to  know  that  I 
do  not  buy  the  argument  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  Is  running  a 
greater  risk  of  having  a  filibuster  by  in- 


sisting that  we  act  In  accordance  with 
the  regular  procedure  and  get  a  civil 
rights  bill  before  the  Senate  on  its 
merits,  by  way  of  dtschargmg  a  com- 
mittee, if  a  committee  does  not  produce 
a  bill  in  a  week  Let  me  comment  on 
that  for  a  moment. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  either  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
or  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj'.  or 
po.ss:bly  both  committees,  will  report  a 
bill  in  a  week.  I  have  been  advised  this 
afternoon  that  a  vote  on  a  civil  rights 
bill  Is  expected  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  within  the 
next  week.  There  is  great  hope  within 
ihe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  that 
that  committee  will  report  a  bill  this 
V  .^  1^.  But  I  also  have  been  advised  by 
members  of  both  committees  that  there 
has  been  enough  discussion  of  civil 
ri"hts  legislation  in  those  committees  to 
enable  them  to  vote,  if  they  wanted  to 
vote,  in  a  week.  There  is  ample  record 
on  which  to  base  a  vote:  therefore,  no 
Injustice  would  be  done  a  committee  if 
the  Senate  adopted  a  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  at  the  end  of  a 
week. 

Do  Senators  see  whr*t  I  am  pleading 
for''     I  am  pleading  for  fairne.ss  to  our 
committees.    I  say  we  do  not  strengthen 
the  operations  of  the  Senate  by  circum- 
ventmn:   the   recognized,   orderly   proce- 
dures of  the  Senate,  as  set  forth  in  the 
rule  be  ok.    I  say  that,  in  my  judgment. 
we  do  not  have  the  right  on  February 
15,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  to  take 
this  kind  of  slap  at  the  Committee  on 
the   Judiciary    and   the   Committee    on 
Rules    and    Ad.ministration    by    turning 
ourselves     into    a    Committee    of    the 
Whole  because  that  is  what  we  are  do- 
ing.    We  are  turning  the  whole  Senate 
into  a  committee  to  consider  proposed 
civil  rights  legislation,   and  are  simply 
ignormg  tlie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and   the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration.     The    members   of    those 
committees  have  a  right  to  resent  such  a 
course  of  action.     Whether  they  do  or 
not.  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  re- 
sents it,  because  I  have  been  heard  to 
.say  many  times  that,  after  all,  the  pro- 
cedure which  the  Senate  follows  deter- 
mines in  the  long  run  the  kind  of  sub- 
stantive legi.slative  rights  which  can  be 
made  available  to  the  American  people. 
I  respectfully  say  that  we  do  not  follow 
orderly   procedure   when   we  follow   the 
procedure  which  has  been  proposed  to- 
day. 

I  do  not  deny  that  under  the  rules 
such  a  procedure  can  be  followed  if  the 
Senate  wants  to  do  it.  For  that  matter, 
the  Senate  can  ignore  the  rules  it  writes, 
if  that  is  what  the  majority  wants  to  do. 
except  in  those  instances  where  there  is 
a  requirement  of  more  than  a  majority 
vote 

The  committee  procedure  has  served 
the  American  people  very  well  for  dec- 
ades and  decades.  I  think  the  Ume  to 
make  the  rules  work  is  when  we  have  be- 
fore us  a  piece  of  proposed  legislation  of 
such  great  Importance  to  the  country  as 
Uiat  which  guarantees  first-class  citi- 
zenship to  the  Negroes  of  America.  I  do 
not  believe  we  ought  to  follow  a  course 
of  action  of  which  It  can  be  said  tliat 


whatever  we  pass,  we  passed  It  only  aft- 
er we  stooped  to  indirection,  subterfuge, 
and  sharp  practices,  procedurely  wise, 
with  respect  to  proposed  civil  rights  leg- 
islation. 

I  fully  expect  that  in  the  country 
there  are  Negro  leaders  who  are  enthu- 
siastic about  the  idea  of  having  the  Sen- 
ate follow  the  procedure  which  is  being 
recommended  today  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  But  I  say  to  them  in  1960.  as  I 
said  to  them  in  1957.  "You  are  dead 
wrong.  In  fact,  by  this  kind  of  short- 
cut procedure,  you  are  selling  short  the 
interests  of  the  Negro  people  of  tills 
countrj'." 

We  have  an  unanswerable  case  in  re- 
gard to  civil  rights;  we  have  a  case 
which  m  my  judgment,  is  so  strong  that 
we  can  pass  the  bill  within  the  rules  of 
the  Senate,  as  they  are  now  on  the  rule 
bock. 

That  Ls  why  I  say  we  should  proceed  to 
notify  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
that  we  want  action  taken  by  them  on  a 
date  certain,  and  that  if  they  do  not  re- 
port on  the  bill  by  that  date,  we  shall 
then  proceed  to  take  action  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  get  the 
record  perfectly  clear  procedural-wise, 
I  desire  to  propoimd  a  series  of  parlia- 
mentary inquiries: 

First.  Mr.  President,  is  it  In  order  for 
any  Member  of  the  Senate  to  submit  a 
resolution  to  discharge  a  committee 
from  the  further  consideration  of  a  biU. 
as  of  a  date  certain,  unless  by  that  date 
the  committee  files  with  the  Senate  a 
report  on  the  committee's  action  on  the 
bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
YorNG  of  Ohio  In  the  chair*.  At  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  unanimous 
consent  would  be  required,  in  order  to 
submit  such  a  resolution. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  that  because  we  are 
not    now    proceeding    m    the    morning 

hour?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  But  if  we  were  now  pro- 
ceeding in  the  morning  hour,  and  if  I 
were  to  submit  such  a  resolution,  would 

it  be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
then  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  say  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  that  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  take  advantage  of  any  tech- 
nicality. There  will  t>e  another  morning 
hour.  So,  Mr.  President,  if  unanimous 
consent  is  not  given,  that  will  be  all 
right  with  me;  and  then  I  will  submit 
such  a  resolution  in  the  morning  hour. 
By  my  scries  of  questions,  I  am  trying 
to  outline  a  procedure  which  the  Senate 
can  follow  under  the  rules,  if  the  resolu- 
tions are  submitted  at  appropriate  times. 
In  order  to  find  a  way  to  dischsirge  the 
committee  from  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bUl.  as  of  a  time  certain,  if 
in  the  meantime  the  committee  does  not 
file  a  report  on  the  bill. 

So,  Mr.  President,  let  me  put  the  mat- 
ter to  the  Chair  and  to  the  Parliamen- 
tarian In  the  following  way:  Assuming 
that  at  this  time — at  5:05  pjn.  on  Feb- 
ruary 1 5 — the  Senate  were  proceeding  in 
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the  morning  hour,  would  it  be  in  order 
for  me  to  submit  and  send  to  the  desk, 
to  lie  on  the  desk,  a  resolution  to  the 
efTect  that  unless  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee filed  with  the  Senate  a  report  on 
a  certain  civil-nghts  bill — and  the  reso- 
lution would  specify  the  number  of  the 
particular  bill— by  February  23,  the  Sen- 
ate would  then  proceed  to  discharge  the 
committee  from  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Such  a 
resolution  would  then  be  in  order. 

It  occurs  to  the  Chair  that  perhaps  it 
would  be  well  to  have  the  clerk  read  at 
this  time  the  applicable  portion  of  the 
book  on  Senate  procedure — and.  of 
co\ir»e,  without  taking  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  off  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Certainly 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  If  that 
is  agreeable,  the  clerk  will  now  read 
that  part  of  the  "Senate  Procedure" 
book. 

Th«  legislative  clerk  read  tu  follows: 

»cs«rs  on  tumon  o*  kxmoi-vtujm  to 
tWCttABCt  «  coMMrmc 

A  motion  or  rMotutton  u>  dUchArgc  a  c/txi' 
mltt««  from  th«  furtb«T  con«uUraiiU;n  ot  m 
nutter  r9t*n0ei  to  »t.  •ft«r  It  tims  jon*  '>'"^ 
1  UfUUttvc  (Ur-  U  autonuttcallr  laid  be- 
fore th«  Seiuu  In  the  morning  bmir  tm- 
nMdl*t«t7  fctlovtng  tii*  Introdtictton  of  ean- 
eurrrat  uui  ottier  rcaoiutunu.  ami  can  b« 
dctMtMl  until  duposcd  of  or  unr.il  ttie  end 
of  the  morning  hour,  at  whUrh  tUne  it  would 
be  placed  on  the  calendar  A  nunion  Uj  pro- 
ceed to  lt«  conalderatlon.  nvade  after  2 
o'clock,  would  be  debatable 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
resolution  were  submitted  during  the 
morning  hour  and  if  objection  were  made 
to  its  consideration,  it  would  automati- 
cally go  over  until  the  next  day. 

Mr.  MORSE.  And  then,  the  next  day, 
when  would  the  resolution  be  subject  to 
consideration — only  during  the  morning 
hour,  or  at  any  time  during  that  day.' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution would  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
as  part  of  the  morning-hour  bu.smess. 
provided  that  on  the  preceding  day  the 
Senate  had  adjourned,  so  that,  under  the 
rule,  there  would  be.  at  the  beginning  of 
the  following  day,  a  morning  hour. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  a  Senator  submits 
such  a  resolution  proposing  to  discharge 
the  committee  from  the  further  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  In  1  week's  time,  un- 
less in  the  meantime  it  has  reported  the 
civil  rights  bill  to  the  Senate,  must  the 
discharge  resolution  be  acted  upon  at 
the  very  time  when  it  is  submitted  and 
sent  to  the  desk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  could 
be  considered  on  the  same  day  when  it 
was  submitted  only  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. Ordinarily  it  would  he  over,  under 
the  rule. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
the  Parliamentarian  for  the  help  I  l;ave 
Just  received. 

In  view  of  those  rulings,  I  wish  to  serve 
notice  at  this  time — because  I  am  going 
to  need  some  time  to  modify  the  dis- 
charge resolutions  I  have  prepared— that 
tomorrow  I  shall  submit  discharge  reso- 
lutions affecting  both  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  which  resolutions 
will,  within  the  rules,  as  just  enunciated 
by  the  Chair,  on  the  advice  of  the  Par- 


liamentarian, seek  to  put  the  Senate  In 
a   position   to  direct  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  to  submit  to 
the   Senate   its  report  on   one   or  more 
civil-nghts  bills  by  February  23,  or  else 
be  subject  to  being  discharged  on  that 
date  from  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bills  covered  by  the   resolutions.     I 
shall  submit  such  resolution.s  tomorrow. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER      Let  the 
Chair  state  that  it  is  the  understanding 
of  the  Chair  that  there  has  already  been 
entered  an  order  that  when  the  Senate 
concludes   its   session   today,   it    take  a 
recess  until  11  am    tomorrow      In  that 
situation,    under    the    rule,    there    would 
not  automatically  be  a  mornintc  hour. 
Mr    MORSE      I   .so   under.stand 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      How- 
ever,  if   unanimoas   con.sent   witp    then 
requc.Hied.    and    wrre   obtained,    for    the 
tran-aclion  of  mominw  busiru-su  at  that 
time.   momiiiK   business   would   thtn   be 
in  ord#-r 

Mr  MORSE  I  -^o  und/THtand  I  un- 
derstand that  at  the  ctmcluMion  of  the 
senalon  Unxmht.  th/-  8<-nate  will  tak«-  a 
rec^.«.  rathrr  than  adjourn,  and  that  a 
nv^mmn:  hour  u  automatically  had  only 
followinii  an  adjournment  But  w«-  »hall 
be  making  the  record  If  we  cannot 
obtain  unanimoa--  consent  to  nubmit  a 
dl.vjharKe  resolution  at  that  linif  we 
shall  make  that  record  But  »^jm(-thin« 
tells  me  intuitively  that  no  Mrmber  of 
this  body  will,  m  my  Jud^'ment.  in  con- 
nection with  a  civil  ruihts  Usu*'.  object 
under  those  circumstances  to  the  s'.ib- 
mis5ion  of  a  resolution  to  du-chart-c  the 
committee  from  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill.  I  simply  cannot  believe 
that  any  Member  of  this  body  would 
deny  that  courtesy  to  any  colleague. 

However,  if  I  am  mistaken  about  that. 
I  believe  it  very  important  that  we  find 
out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  say  aeain  that  if  general  per- 
mis.sion  is  given  to  trarusact  morning 
business,  then,  of  course,  that  will  be  in 
order 

Mr  MORSE.  I  have  no  doubt  about 
my  ability  to  get  my  resolution  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr    LONG   of  Louisiana.     Mr.   Pres- 
ident, Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE      I  yield. 
Mr.    LONG    of    Louisiana.     Does    the 
Senator  know  how  many  votes  It  takes 
to  adjourn  the  Senate? 

Mr  MORSE.  Yes.  I  know. 
Well.  I  am  throuch  on  this  point  other 
than  to  say.  Mr.  President,  that  this 
procedural  matter  I  think  ought  to  be 
very  carefully  considered  by  the  Senate 
before  it  decides  to  t;o  ahead  tomorrow 
to  consider  civil  rights  lecLslation  as 
riders  to  a  little  school  bill,  when  that 
legislation  is  completely  lacking  in 
germaneness  to  that  bill,  and  thereby 
proceed  to  turn  the  .Senate  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  on  civil  rights  legis- 
lation, when  we  do  not  have  the  t>eneflt 
of  a  committee  report,  when  we  do  not 
have  the  benefit  of  the  leader'-^hip  of  the 
committee  as  floor  leaders  on  the  bill, 
when  we  do  not  have  the  benefit  of  all 
the  safeguards  that  were  intended  by 
the  Senate  when  the  rules  goveming 
committees  were  set  up  in  the  first 
place. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator's  courU^sy  in  yielding 
to  me. 

I  am  informed  the  Senator  ha.<<  some 
additional    remarks    to    make    and    that 
other  Senators  have  speeches,  one  of  at 
least  40  minutes'  duration.    I  would  hope 
that   the  Senate  could   run   until   some 
time  between  6  30  and   7   this  evcnirm, 
in  order  to  give  every  Member  who  di'- 
slres  to  address  the  Senate  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so;  but  I  have  hern  rfKjjfstM 
by  my  colleagup.s  to  inform  th.em  as  to 
whelhrr  we  shall  have  a  vote  on  the  mo- 
tion thia  evening.     In  lii^hl  of  the  fact 
that  tiM  0en«tor  from   Oregon    has   a 
«fatemrnt  which  h»-  ha.-*  not  complet/Kl, 
in  vi<-»  of  the  (act  that  the  Senator  frr/m 
r»-nri<-.-ee  haa  a  40-minule  »tat4Tnent    I 
iii'.uk  It   unlikely  that  »e  »hi»ll  have  a 
vote     and    thereifore    I    mill    inform    the 
Hmaie  that,  ao  far  &«  I  can  control  it. 
ihe^re  will  be  no  jrea-and-nay  vote*  thla 
Kverunf      We  will  awM-mbk  at  11  o  clock 
li(fn"r "  ■»  m"''r.,ri  ', 


rVVF.''TTr>«iTION    OF    NFW8PAPFR 
.•-•-I  HIKKI'-RKAKING   ACTIVITIFJS 

Mr  MOR-^K  M:  PreMdent.  on  Jan- 
uary 20  of  this  year  I  called  to  the  at- 
tention   of    my    Senate    coUeaKuen    the 

dcplorabl*-  lyth  century  antiunion  tech- 
n;cju''.s  t-mpluytKl  bv  the  New  house  news- 
paptT  empire  in  ilie  nevk-^paper  strike 
in  Portland,  Oreg  The  Portland  strike 
b<"'iin  early  in  November  1959  and  is 
still  continuing.  The  segment  of  the 
New  house  empire  involved  in  this  dis- 
pute is  the  Portland  Oregonian  The 
Oregonian  s  ally  and  subordinate  m  the 
prolonged  strike  is  the  Oregon  Journal 
Both  papers  are  now  printed  as  the  hy- 
brid the  Oregonlan-Journal. 

Newhouse  turned  back  the  pages  of 
labor  history  by  importing  strikebreak- 
ers into  Portland  These  strikebreak- 
ing services  are  used  by  backward-hxjk- 
Ing  newspap)er  publishers  who  seek  to 
crush  the  efforts  of  their  employees  to 
improve  wages,  hours,  and  working  con- 
ditions. 

Newspaper  publishers  such  as  New- 
house  and  other  publishers  who  are  will- 
ing and  eager  to  pit  traveling,  irrespon- 
sible strikebreakers  against  hard-work- 
ing, reliable  newspaper  workers  should 
be  called  to  a  public  accounting  Most 
of  the  newspaper  strikers  who  are  thrown 
out  of  jobs  by  imported  strikebreakers 
are  the  heads  of  families  and  compn.se 
an  important  segment  of  the  respected 
people  who  make  up  our  American  homes 
and  communities 

Newhouse  and  like-minded  antilabor 
newspaper  publishers  wholly  Ignore  the 
social  consequences  of  their  ."^irikebreak- 
Ing  activities.  They  disregard  the  legit- 
imate rights  of  the  lab<Tnng  man.  They 
know  that  imported  strikebreakers  func- 
tion as  labor  mercenaries.  They  know 
that  strikebreaking  mercenaries  increase 
the  danger  of  violence  in  a  strike  situa- 
tion. Yet  such  newspaper  publishers  as 
Newhouse  are  willing  to  create  a  labor- 
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trouble  situation  which  leaves  scars  on  a 
community  for  a  long  time. 

I  luii  very  sad  to  report  that  there  has 
been  some  violence  In  recent  days  in 
the  Portland  newspaper  strike.  Although 
we  must  wait  until  the  legal  processes 
have  run  their  course  to  determine  to 
what  extent.  If  any,  strikers  may  be  In- 
volved in  this  violence,  I  think  It  Is  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  strikers  as  a  group 
have  not  been  involved  In  it  There  are 
allesatioiis  that  one  member  of  the 
strike  neuotiatlng  committee  may  have 
been  involved  In  the  violence  which  has 
occurred  and  which  I  deplore  and  >»hich 
I  point  out  Is  absolutely  unjustified. 
Violence  brings  labor  InUj  great  disre- 
pute, which  I  tlunk  u>  a  very  unfortunate 
development  in  the  Portland  newspaper 
strike  But.  Mr  Pretident,  I  simply  say. 
Do  not  judKe  until  this  matter  has  run 
lU  leifal  course,  »o  far  as  assuming  to 
what  degree  if  any,  any  member  of  the 
strike  negotiating  committee  may  have 
any  renponslbihly  in  this  violence 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  neiro- 
tialinic  rommiite^  as  a  committee  was  in 
r»o  way  a  party  U>  the  violence;  Init,  m 
faimesa,  I  a»k  unanimous  consent  that 
at  the  close  of  my  remarks  it^crt  be 
printed  in  tlie  liitotD  a  story  from  the 
Oregonlan-Journal  dealing  mjth  the 
bombing  at  some  trucks  that  «ere  used 
to  del,\er  ne«>pap<rs  during  the  period 
of  the  ^tIlke  In  fairness  to  all.  1  ask 
ihst  the  full  story  be  pruited  at  the  clo.se 
of  my  remarks,  Mr  President,  the  Rtc- 
ORD  showing  that  I  think  this  is  a  ver>' 
unfortunate  development. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  I.) 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  human 
fallties  being  what  thev  are.  when  a 
newspaper  publisher  such  as  Mr  New- 
house  resorts  to  lmix)rting  mercenaries 
t )  scab  on  workers  in  a  plant,  too  fre- 
quently violence  does  break  out.  That 
does  not  justify  the  violence 

It  doe.*;.  Mr  President,  In  part  explain 
1;,  human  beings  being  what  they  are. 

There  is  no  question  about  Lhe  fact 
that  the  vast  majority  of  sinkers  deplore 
fc.ny  violence. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  t)e  published  along  with 
this  newspaper  story,  at  the  conclusion 
(f  my  remarks,  an  editonal  from  the 
Oregon  Labor  Press  of  January  29.  1960, 
entitled     Violence —True  and  False  " 

The    PRESIDING    OPTICER       With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  2  > 

Mr  M0R«=;E  Mr  President.  I  have 
iin  article  from  the  International  Wood- 
vorker  of  February  10,  1960,  which 
l>oints  out  that  the  strike  negotiating 
(  ommittee,  after  this  violence  occurred. 
i)osted  a  $1,000  reward  to  anybody  who 
would  help  lead  to  the  detection  of  who 
was  rerponslble  for  the  dynamiting  of 
these  trucks  TTie  article  reads.  In  part: 
The  Portland  Inler-Ur.lon  Newspaj^er  Com- 
-nlttee.  coordinating  the  nrttvltlea  of  the 
Mtjht  iinlonn  engaged  In  the  14-week-old 
PortUnrt  nevFpaj^er  rt»1Ke.  haa  posted  a 
II  (V'O  reward  for  Information  leading  to  the 
ipprehenslon  and  conviction  of  th08«  per- 
sons responsible  for  the  dynamiting. 

Robert     L.     ShuHs,     Portland     Newspaper 
Oulld  president  and  a  member  ol  the  Inter- 


unlon  committee  ha«  said,  "No  responsible 
IndlTlduaJ  In  any  union  would  resort  to  dy- 
namiting. It  would  turn  public  sympathy 
a^alnrt  us — ajid  we  need  the  public's  under- 
•tandlng  In  this  strike  situation. '* 

A  similar  reward  of  $1,000  wa«  voted  by 
the  Portland  City  Council  &b  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  launched  an  all-out  In- 
restl)?atlon  of  the  explosion*.  To  date  the 
newspaper  publishers  ha%'e  not  taken  a  Blml- 
lar  position. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  he 
printed  at  the  same  place  in  the  Record 
following  my  speech  comments  from  a 
newspaper  setting  forth  the  views  of 
members  of  the  union  In  opposition  to 
re.sorting  to  any  violence. 

Thp  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

■8ee  exhibit  3  » 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  Prealdent.  so  not 
conaoning  in  any  way — In  fact,  deplor- 
ing—thui  incident  of  violence.  I  want  to 
say.  however,  that  when  a  strike  becomes 
tm  bitt^  as  this  one  has  become,  human 
frailtl/-«  bemg  »hal  they  are.  there  is 
alwayn  tit"  danger  that  some  hothead 
7.  .'.I  UjTf  hij(  gcxMl  judgment,  that  some- 
o(»e  viiil  do  ftomethlnc  that  la  inexcus- 
able, whic^i  u  exactly  what  happened  in 
connection  with  this  violence, 

Mr  Prefiident.  I  ask  unaiilmous  con- 
sent that  there  also  be  published  in  the 
RrcrurD  following  my  remarks  a  report 
on  this  .strike  from  the  Guild  Reporter 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
of  Pebniary  12,  1&60. 

■  See  exhibit  4  ' 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  New- 
house  and  h;s  kmd  are  resourceful  in 
tlu'ir  antilabor  activities;  they  look  not 
only  backward,  but  forward  in  their  dis- 
ruptive activities.  They  have  injected 
into  the  catalogs  of  antilabor  act;vit'.es 
a  new  Item — that  of  strike  Insurance  for 
the  newspaper  industry.  The  details  of 
this  insurance  arrangement  are  carefully 
concf  aled  but  we  do  know  that  the  New- 
house  interests  went  up  to  Canada  to 
make  this  strike  insurance  arrangement 
as  a  new  type  of  program  to  break  unions 
and  destroy  collective  bargaining  in  the 
newspaper  industry. 

When  I  .^poke  on  this  .^subject  in  the 
Senate?  on  January  20.  I  suggested  that 
the  tensions  of  the  Portland  newspaper 
strike  might  be  relieved  and  that  a  new 
conciliatory  attitude  might  be  estab- 
iLshed  if  a  factfinding  board,  consisting 
of  deans  and  memt)ers  of  the  faculties 
of  several  schools  of  journalism  in  this 
country,  were  appointed  with  authority 
to  investigate  and  make  recommenda- 
tions for  the  settlement  of  the  strike. 

If  such  a  factfinding  board  had  been 
put  to  work  on  this  case,  I  am  very 
stronply  of  the  opinion  that  their  rec- 
ommendations. If  implemented  by  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion,  WTDuld  have 
constituted  the  basis  for  a  fair  settle- 
ment of  the  strike.  However,  the 
Oregonian-Joumal  did  not  accede  to 
this  suggestion,  thereby  revealing  that 
these  newspapers  are  more  interested 
in  striketH-eaklng  than  in  the  settlement 
of  the  labor  dispute. 

There  is  mounting  evidence.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  the  strikebreaking  activities 
of  the  Newhouse  empire  is  but  one  mani- 


festation of  a  pattern  that  is  being  estab- 
lished by  the  newspaper  industry  in  oth- 
er parts  of  the  coimtry.  The  faces  of 
the  mercenaries  hired  by  Newhouse  are 
as  familiar  in  the  East  and  the  South 
as  they  are  in  Portland.  The  pattern 
that  IS  emerging  is  becoming  more  and 
more  clear.  If  It  persists — if  it  suc- 
ceeds— antilabor  employers  in  other 
segments  of  American  industry  will 
seize  upon  it  as  a  method  of  destroying 
employee  organizations.  Its  effects  will 
extend  far  beyond  the  peripherj-  of  the 
newspai>er  industry. 

It  Ls  not  in  the  general  public  interest 
to  turn  back  the  clock  and  to  reenter  an 
era  of  labor-management  strife  that 
most  Americans  wish  to  forget. 

Mr.  President,  this  cancerous  develop- 
ment which  Is  spreading  In  the  news- 
paper Industry  deserves  immediate  con- 
sideration by  the  CongreM  To  that  end, 
I  Introduce  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
resolution  to  authorize  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to 
examine  and  Invenigate  taui  make  a 
complete  study  of  this  situation. 

7hu  study  will  be  slgnlAcant  because 
It  Will  repeal  the  extent  to  which  newa- 
paper  employers  who  are  Involved  In 
labor  dt*p«te»  alth  their  emplorees  have 
adopted  the  practice  of  titlllzlnf  the 
services  of  profesaional  strikebreakers, 
employed  locally  and  in  Interstate  com- 
merce, the  extent  to  which  these  em- 
ployers subscribe  to  so-called  strike  in- 
surance as  a  means  of  coercing  their 
employees  and  otherwise  subverting  the 
processes  of  collective  bargaining,  and 
the  degree  to  which  these  practices  have 
undermined  the  accepted  principle  that 
labor  dispute-s  be  settled  through  the 
orderly  processes  of  free  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

Mr.  P>resident,  in  speaking  about  this 
alleged  hiring  of  mercenaries  and  strike- 
breakers, there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
have  been  hired  and  there  is  no  douh* 
that  these  mercenaries  who  have  been 
brought  in  to  "scab"  on  these  newspaper 
workers  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  are  mercen- 
aries who  have  performed  the  same 
"scabbing"  function  in  connection  with 
other  newspaper  strikes  in  this  country 
m  recent  years. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  find  out 
whether  these  mercenaries  were  supplied 
the  Portland  Oregonian  and  the  Journal 
by  a  business  which  is  known  as  the 
Schleppey-Klein  personnel  establish- 
ment. 

I  discussed  this  matter.  Mr.  President, 
in  my  speech  on  January  20  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  now  quote  from  an  article  I 
placed  in  the  Record  at  that  time: 

There  h.'is  been  no  definite  proof  that 
Schleppey -Klein  1*  directly  Involved  In  Port- 
land. But  there  are  numerous  Schleppey- 
Klein  alumni  among  the  Portland  strike- 
breakers This  may  not  be  a  Schieppey- 
Kleln  operation,  but  the  methods  used  here 
are  certainly  copied  from  the  Schieppey- 
Kleln  strikebreaking  handbook. 

Bloor  Schlepp>ey  of  Zlonsvllle,  Ind.,  haa 
been  described  by  Time  magazine  as  a  man 
who  has  a  role  In  American  Joiimallsm  aa 
unusual  as  his  name,  he  breaks  strikes  for 
pay. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  Time  maga- 
zine of  April  28.  1958.  dealing  with  tha 
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operations  of  the  Schleppey-Klein 
strikebreaking  organization  be  prijited 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Record, 
as  follows: 

THS    StKIKXBKEAK£K 

At  70,  he  Is  plagued  with  eye  cataracts  and 
his  office  is  the  cluttered  corner  of  a  Z  ons- 
vllle.  Ind.,  farmhouse,  which  he  clalmi  was 
once  used  as  a  chicken  roost.  But  restless, 
lank  Bloor  Schlepf>€y  has  a  role  In  American 
journalism  as  unusual  as  his  name:  he  breaks 
strikes  for  pay 

For  the  past  quarter  century,  ex-New ?man 
Schleppey's  principal  antagonist  has  been  the 
tightly  organized  International  Typogriphi- 
cal  Union.  When  publishers  were  hit  with 
an  I.T.D.  strike,  they  called  Schleppey 
Within  hotirs  Schleppey  was  on  hand,  ar.d  his 
men  were  swarming  Into  town  by  car,  ;)Iane, 
and  train:  a  gang  of  nonunion  comp<;sUors 
and  linotype  ofierators  who  moved  Into  the 
struck  composing  room,  kept  the  paper  goln^ 
until  new  workers  could  be  recruited  locally 
and  trained  to  replace  the  strikers  Says 
Schleppey:  "It's  a  terrific  Job — you've  i;ot  to 
have  a  rugged  constitution.     I've  got  one. ' 

SCAB    HERDER 

Last  week  Schleppey's  hired  hands  were 
getting  out  the  dally  editions  for  the  I  T  U  - 
struck  Haverhill  (Mass.)  Gazette  ani  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram.  A  Sch;eppey 
associate  named  Shirley  Klein,  who  calls  her- 
self a  le-jal  consultant,  is  directing  another 
combat  team  in  the  I.T  U  strike  against  the 
11-paper  Macy  chain  in  New  York's  West- 
chester County. 

"Scab  herder"  la  the  I T  U  's  word  for 
Schleppey.  Schleppey  himself,  who  prefers 
the  term  "publisher's  counsel."  adm.ts  he 
has  fought  30  strikes  over  the  years  ard  lost 
only  a  few.  But  he  likes  to  emphasize  that 
he  also  acts  as  a  labor  consultant  at  the 
bargaining  table,  claims  his  interventions 
have  headed  off  some  70  strikes.  "I  go  into 
a  strike  to  save  the  whole  operation."  ex- 
plains Schleppey,  "I'm  saving  maybe  200  or 
300  Jobs  that  the  union  doesn't  care  about  " 

To  raise  his  strikebreakers.  Schleppey  needs 
only  dial  a  phone.  "I  call  up  publishe-s  who 
are  clients  and  friends  of  clients  whi)  have 
nonunion  composing  rooms.  "  says  he  The 
publishers  are  happy  to  spare  a  man  lor  the 
cause,  Schleppey  claims  But  anti-Schlep- 
peymen  charge  that  his  flying  squads  are 
mostly  "drunks,  misfits,  social  cripples,  and 
are  generally  incompetent  at  thPir  work  " 
Within  days  of  their  arrival  In  Ha-erhlll. 
several  Schleppey  recruits  were  arrested  for 
drunkenness    and    disorderly    conduct 

Behind  Schleppey,  charges  the  ITU, 
stands  the  American  Newspaper  Put  Ushers 
Association,  which  has  often  schedulfd  him 
as  a  convention  speaker  But  while  A  N  P  .\ 
Labor  Chief  George  Dale  admits  boosting 
Schleppey  t'l  don't  mind  saying  I  :-ecf.m- 
mended  him  to  the  Worcester  and  Haverhill 
publishers"!,  he  declares  flatly:  "We  never 
paid  Schleppey  a  cent  '" 

RED   vs-K. 

Just  what  he  charges  clients  for  bre'-.kmg  a 
strike.  Schleppey  refuses  to  say —  .A.o  i  gen- 
eral rule.  I  make  less  than  in  my  law  prac- 
tice." Schleppey  insists  that  his  workers 
get  paid  at  union  scale,  but  ITU  locals 
charee  that  they  get  up  to  three  tines  as 
much.  Schleppey  and  his  workers  get  all 
expenses  paid  Working  overti.nrse.  often 
sleeping  in  cots  in  the  plants.  Schleppey's 
crews  can  make  a  killing:  one  linotype  oper- 
ator in  Haverhill  boasted  to  strikers  that  he 
earned   $2,000    in   little   more   than   a   month. 

During  a  long  strike,  the  bills  for  Schlep- 
pey's services  have  given  some  publisher's 
heavy  deficits.  It  took  Schleppey  .  everal 
months    to    break    the    back    of    tlie     ITU 


strike  at  the  Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Senti- 
nel, and  an  ex-bookkeeper  for  the  paper  re- 
calls: "I  used  red  ink  for  a  long,  long  time." 
In  the  solidly  unionized  city  of  Haverhill, 
the  ITU  la  fighting  back  by  urging  sub- 
scribers and  advertisers  to  boycott  the  Ga- 
zette, circulation  (11.000)  is  down  45  per- 
cent, and  ads  are  down  40  percent  from  pre- 
strike  levels  To  make  matters  worse  for  the 
Gazette.  Publisher  William  Loeb.  of  the 
Manchester  (NH  i  Union  Leader  has  seized 
the  opf)ortunlty  to  start  a  rival  Haverhill 
paper. 

UP    FOR    HIRE 

Strikebreaker  Bloor  Schleppey  (Bloor  was 
his  muther  s  maiden  name  •  i  was  born  in 
CrawfordsvtUe,  Ind  .  got  a  law  degree  from 
Indiana  University  in  1912,  then  broke  into 
the  newspaper  business  in  1916  on  the  short- 
lived Milwaukee  Dally  News  i.Schlepf>ey 
claims  he  was  managing  editor;  o'.dtimers  re- 
member him  as  a  reporter)  In  the  next 
years.  Schleppey  wrrked  for  the  New  York 
World  and  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune, 
put  in  a  ternn  as  a  Washington  reporter  for 
the  Hearst  chain  In  1934  he  went  to  work 
for  the  Indianapolis  Publishers  Association 
and  started   his  career  as   a  labor  specialist. 

Last  year  Schleppey  tried  to  retire  to  his 
150-acre  farm  but  the  comp<islng-ro<jm  wars 
in  Massachusetts  brought  him  back  on  the 
Job  This  summer  Schleppey  will  have  a 
cataract  rem  )ved  from  his  left  eye,  after- 
wards wants  to  do  nothing  but  paint  pictures 
and  write  a  book  on  modern  art.  But  fur  the 
time  being.  Strikebreaker  Schleppey  is  stiU 
up  for  hire  Says  he:  "I'll  never  let  these 
publishers  down  as  lung  as  I'm  active   ' 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President.  I  have 
received  a  wire  today  from  a  very  good 
friend  of  mine  in  Portland.  Orec  .  wno 
himself  Ls  a  newspaperman,  Mr.  Jack 
Churchill,  who  says; 

Newspaper  strike  bulletin  of  February  11 
states  "Bloor  Schleppey  was  arrested  by 
Philadelphia  police  at  dawn  Thursday  on  a 
warrant  charging  violation  of  a  1937  Penn- 
sylvania State  statute  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  strlkebrp  ikers  by  persons  not 
directly  Involved  in  a  labor  dispute  " 

There  is  some  dLscussion  of  this  matter 
In  the  Guild  Reporter  of  Febioiary  12, 
1960,  Mr.  President,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point 

There  beme  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Police  Seeking  Bloor  Schleppey  on  Penn- 
SYLV.^NIA  Strikebreaking  Count 

Brist'il.  P\  --Blof  r  Schleppey.  recruiter 
of  strikebreakers  for  newspapers  from  coast 
to  coast    is  being  hunted   by  police. 

He  is  bel^ig  sought  on  charges  of  violating 
Pennsylvania's  anlLracketeerlng  law,  which 
prohibits  the  recruiting  of  strikebreakers  by 
persons  not  directly  Involved  In  the  strike. 
Penalty  for  conviction  la  a  year's  imprison- 
ment or  a  $1,000   f\ne,  or   both. 

Schleppey's  name  has  come  to  light  most 
recently  in  connection  with  the  Portland. 
Greg  ,  strike  at  the  Oregonian  and  the  Oregon 
J.:)Urnal.  The  papers  are  publishing  a  com- 
bined edition  with  the  use  of  scabs  known 
to  have  worked  for  Schleppey  In  other  dis- 
putes. 

The  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Schleppey, 
who  brought  in  hordes  of  scab  printers  to 
the  Bristol  Daily  Courier  and  the  I.#vittown 
Times,  was  sworn  by  Joseph  Radlce,  special 
representative  of  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union  and  president  of  the  TYenton 
Typographical  Union  No.  71. 


» No  kin  to  the  famed  Communist  agi- 
tator of  the  lEy20's  and  1930s,  Molher  Blw^r" 
(whose  real  name   was  Ella  Reeve  Omholt). 


Two  chATges  were  filed  before  Justice  of 
the  Peace  William  Oettmger  In  F^ll*  Town- 
ship. Pa.  Judge  Oettlnger  turned  the  war- 
rant over  to  the  police  for  service  If 
Schleppey  is  not  picked  up  In  Pennsylvania, 
Radlce  said.  It  Is  planned  to  seek  his  extradi- 
tion from  ZluiisviUe,  Ind 

The  1937  Pennsylvania  statute  prohlblu 
"•  •  •  any  person,  firm,  or  corp<jration"  not 
involved  in  a  strike  or  l(jckout.  from  "re- 
crxiltlng  or  offering  employment  for  strike- 
breaking purp<'«es  " 

The  State  law  thus  differs  from  the  Fed- 
eral Byrnes  Act,  which  bars  traffic  In  strike- 
breakers across  state  lines  to  obstruct  or  In- 
terlerc  wl'ii  peaceful  picketing  or  with  the 
right  of  employes  to  organize  for  collective 
bargaining  The  Byrnes  Act  has  been  In- 
voked Infrequently 

The  warrant  for  Schleppey's  arrest  fol- 
lowed fast  two  other  events  marking  the  18- 
months-old  strike  of  Bristol  and  l.evlttown 
printers.  Three  former  strikebreakers 
charged  Murray  Hotchklse,  copublisher  of 
one  of  the  struck  papers,  with  Illegally  with- 
holding wages  due  them  They  said  Hotch- 
klss  put  a  note  In  their  pay  envelopes  stat- 
ing that  managemenr  was  withholding  the 
money— more  than  $200  in  all  —  to  compen- 
sate for  "damages"  they  had  done  to  ma- 
chinery     The  trio  denied  the  allegation 

In  another  Incident  a  Schleppey-imjxrted 
scab.  Roland  O  Brlant,  was  being  held  in 
Mount  Holly,  NJ,  for  ball  Jumping  and 
passing  worthless  checks  Authorities  said 
Brlant,  of  La  Marque  Ring  Tex  .  has  a  record 
of  several  arrests.  Pennsylvania  officials 
have  filed  a  detainer  to  pick  up  Brlant  whea 
New   Jersey   Is  flnuhed  with   him 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  I  offer 
the  resolution  today,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  b«^  printed  in  full 
at  this  point  my  remarks  I  have  sent 
it  to  the  desk,  and  I  ask  that  It  be  referred 
to  the  SiMiate  Committee  on  l^bor  and 
Public  'Wflfare 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and.  without  objection, 
the  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point 

The  resolution  (S  Res  271)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

Whereas  It  U  vtUl  to  the  public  interest 
of  the  United  States  that  labor  disputes  In 
the  newspaper  industry  be  resolved  through 
the  orderly  process  of  free  collective  bai- 
galnlng;  and 

Whereas  in  certain  strikes  which  have  re- 
cently occurred  or  are  now  in  progress  in 
the  newspaper  Industry,  It  appears  iliat  the 
employers  Involved  have  repudiated  the 
orderly  process  of  free  collective  .bargaining 
as  a  means  for  the  settlement  of  labor  dis- 
putes, and  have  Instead  resorted  t<j  the  de- 
vice of  employing  professional  strikebreakers, 
many  of  whoni  are  transported  in  interstate 
commerce,  and  who  belong  to  weil-esUib- 
Ilshed  group*  organized  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  breaking  newspap>er  strikes  In  the 
United  States  wherever   they  occur,    and 

Whereas  It  also  appears  that,  In  order  to 
escape  their  duty  of  settling  labor  disputes 
by  the  process  of  free  collective  bargaining, 
certain  newspaper  employers,  as  a  strike- 
breaking device,  have  subscribed  to  so-called 
strike  Insurance  policies,  some  of  which  have 
been  negotiated  outside  the  United  St^ites; 
and 

Whereas  It  further  appears  that  the  em- 
ployment of  such  strikebreaking  devices  Is 
becoming  an  established  pattern  am<mg 
newspaper  employers  to  circumvent  the 
orderly  process  of  free  collective  bargaining 
as  a  means  for  the  settlement  of  labor  dis- 
putes: Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  Tliat  tiie  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  or  any  duly  authorized 
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subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected under  section   134(a)    and  136  of  the 
litgl-slaUve    Reorganization    Act    of    1&46.    aa 
(umended,  and  Ln  accordance  with  its  Jurla- 
(ilctlons  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Hu'.es  of  the  Senate,  to  examine,  investi- 
gate, and  make  a  complete  study  of  the  ex- 
tant to  which   newspaper  employers  who  are 
Involved    In    labor   disputes    with    their    em- 
ployees have  adopted  the  practice  of  uiiilz- 
ng     the     services     of     professional     etrike- 
jreakers,    employed    locally   or   In    interstate 
oinmerce.    and   of   subscribing   to   so-called 
srike  Insurance  as  a  means  of  coercing  their 
»mployees    and    otherwise     subverting     the 
processes   of    collective    bargaining,    and    the 
sxient    to    which    the    empl   ymeni    of    these 
practices   by   such   newspaper  employers  has 
undermined     tlie     accej)t*d     principle     that 
labor  disputes  be  settled  through  the  orderly 
proceas  of   free  collective  bargaining 

Sec  2  For  th*  purjx)f>e  of  thi.s  resolu- 
tion, the  committee,  from  the  date  on  which 
this  resolution  U  agreed  to,  to  January  31. 
1961.  Inclusive,  is  autht>rized  il)  V>  make 
such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advisable,  and 
(2)  to  employ  on  a  tcmp<jrAry  basis  tech- 
nical clerical,  and  other  aaslstants  and  con- 
sultants. 

Sec  3  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  its  re<-ommeiidatlons 
for  such  legl.idation  as  It  deem.s  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  dale, 
but    not    later    than    January    31.    1961 

Sec  4  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der  this   resolution,   which   shall   not    exceed 

$ .  shall    be   paid   from   the  contliigent 

fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  have 
offered  the  resolution  because  I  do  not 
want  the  proposed  investigation  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  to  be  limited  to  the  Portland 
situation.  I  am  satisfied,  as  I  indicate 
by  the  resolution,  that  the  evidence  is 
replete  that  these  strikebreaking  activi- 
ties on  Uie  part  of  some  newspaper  pub- 
lishers exist  in  other  parts  of  the  Umted 
States:  for  example,  Michigan,  New 
Hampshire,  Missouri,  and  other  parts 
of  the  United  States  This  justifies,  in 
my  Judgment,  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  going  into 
the  whole  subject  matter. 
ExHiBrr  1 
(From   the   Oregonian   Oregon -Journal.   Feb. 

12.  1960) 
TarcK  BoMBiNGB  Coneessed:  Hirei,tno 
Names  Unionist — Five  Taken  Ama  Tip  to 
SHERirr 
(Early  Friday  ball  for  Levi  McDonald  waa 
raised  from  $10,000  to  $20  000  in  Multno- 
mah County  and  an  additional  $10,000  In 
Clackamas  County  the  latter  on  a  charge 
of  being  a  fuglUve  from  that  count.  De- 
cision was  also  made  to  hold  the  wives  of 
Eddie  Snvder  and  Charles  Snyder  in  Mult- 
nomah County  for  the  rest  ol  the  night, 
without  a  charge  ) 

(By  Oerry  Pratt) 

Five  men  were  arrested  Thursday  night  In 
connection  with  the  bombing  of  10  news- 
paper trucks  January  31,  according  to 
Sheriff  Francs  Lambert  of  Multnomah 
County. 

A  full  confeaslon  was  obtained  from  one 
and    admissions    from    three    other   men. 

The  confession  by  Gerald  Allen  Couzena. 
20.  of  4032  SE  28th  Avenue,  implicated  four 
others,  one  of  them  a  striking  stereotyper 
for  the  Oregonian  and  a  member  of  the 
Stereotypers  Union  negotiating  committee. 

Four  of  the  men  have  made  admissions  of 
participation  In  the  affair,  according  to 
Sheriff   Lambert.     A   fifth    man,   the   stereo- 


typer. was  In  custody  but  had  made  no  ad- 
mission  the  sheriff  said. 

The  five  men  were  held  for  malicious 
bombing.  Sheriff  Lambert  said,  but  charges 
cannot  be  formally  placed  until  court  opens. 
Friday  is  a  legal  holiday  (Lincoln's  birth- 
day), but  District  Attorney  Charles  Ray- 
mond said  he  would  try  to  take  the  five 
before  a  maglstraU  tl^at  day.  He  set  bail 
on  each  at  $10,000. 

LAST  AaaasrvD 
The  stereotyper  negotiator  named  by 
Cou7.en8  was  Levi  Sarfleld  McDonald,  3660 
SE  Holgate  Boulevard.  Couzens  said  Mc- 
Dmiild  provided  the  $400  in  payoff  money 
and  to^k  part  m  the  planning  of  the  bon.b- 
ing  and  the  transporting  of  the  dynamite. 
McD)nald   was  arrested   last. 

Making  admissions  were  three  brothers. 
Ch:irl*'B  and  Wlillrim  Snyder,  of  Boring, 
and  Eddie  Snyder.  15216  Southeast  Division 
Street     said   Lambert 

Charles  Snyder  and  his  wife,  Ruth  Alys, 
late  Thursday  took  Multnomah  County  and 
Clackamas  sheriff's  officers  to  his  father's 
home.  Route  3.  Boring,  and  led  them  to 
a  garage  back  in  the  woods  behind  the 
hovjse  where  there  was  a  case  of  unused 
dynamite 

Charleis  Snyder  said  the  dynamite  had 
been  bought  by  his  brothers  for  blowing  up 
the  trucks 

Jane  Snyder  and  her  husband,  Eddie,  and 
police  went  tjj  recover  the  crimping  pliers 
ured  to  set  the  caps  Chief  Ard  Pratt  fiaid 
the  two  wom.en  would  be  taken  to  Ore?on 
City  and  lodged  in  Clackamas  County  Jail 
on  tV.<»  snme  char^'es  facing  rhelr  husbands 
and   that  ball  would  be  set  at  $10,000  each. 

HAKDPICKED  SQ'HAD 

The  tale  of  the  plot  to  dynamite  the  news- 
paper trucks  came  after  a  day  and  a  night 
of  intensive  Investigation  by  Sheriff  Lam- 
bert Pratt,  and  a  handpicked  squad  of  16 
uniformed  deputies  Lambert  chose  to  see  the 
cape  through. 

"It  began  late  Wednesday  night  when  we 
got  some  new  inlormatlon."  said  the  sher- 
iff who  Thursday  night  was  showing  signs 
of  2  days  ai^d  a  night  without  sleep 

It  was  noon  Thursday  before  the  sheriff's 
men  had  coupled  their  new  information  with 
f.icts  they  already  had  in  hand  and  were 
prepared  to  move  on  the  Snyder  brothers 
and  Couzens.  said  Lambert 

Couzens'  story  was  told  first  to  police,  then 
recorded  and  then  played  for  a  room  full 
of  pres.*.  radio  and  television  reporters  while 
Couzens  himself  sat  alongside  the  record  and 
listened  to  his  own  story. 

HANDS    rOU>B> 

The  blond,  curly  headed  Couzens  folded 
his  hands  in  his  lap  and  dropped  his  head 
as  the  reKTorder  sounded:  "I,  Gerald  Allen 
Couzcus.  20  •  •  •  make  the  following  state- 
ment of  my  own  free  will  and  volition  re- 
garding the  dynamiting  of  the  above  named 
trucks" 

A  detective's  voice  then  asked:  "You  wish 
to  make  a  full  statement  of  the  dynamiting. 
Is  that  true''" 

Couzens  answered :   "Yes." 

He  was  asked  when  he  first  became  ac- 
quainted With  the  plan  and  replied :  "It 
was  about  3  weeks  before  (the  dynamiting)." 

Question.  "Who  spoke  to  you  about  this?" 
And  he  replied,  "Eddie  Snyder." 

The  detective  then  established  that  he 
was  referring  to  the  Eddie  Snyder  ptDllce 
were  questioning  In  another  room  and  went 
on   with,   "What  did    he,   Snyder,  tell  you?'* 

Cotizens  replied:  "He  told  me  It  wasn't 
dynamiting  at  first  and  he  asked  me  If  I 
would  like  to  go  In  on  it.  It  would  be 
$200  for  each  Job  and  there  wotild  be  tliree 
Jobs.     1  told  him  I  would  think  about  It." 

Couzens  said  he  understood  at  first  that 
the  "Job"  wotUd  be  fixing  the  trucks  so  they 
would    not   run   and    then    listed    the    three 


places  mentioned  where  the  trucks  were  to 
be  damaged  as  the  Oregon  Film  Service, 
Northwest  22d  Avenue  and  Upshur  Street, 
Wymore  Transfer  Co..  Oregon  City,  and  Gal- 
llen's  Garage,  2414  Northwest  Raleigh  Street. 
All  of  them  haul  for  the  Oregonlan-Jotirnal. 
Cjuz^ns  said  he  then  later  met  with  the 
three  Snyders  and  "Lee  McDonald  who 
plcXed  me  up  "  He  said  they  all  then  went 
to  look  at  the  places  where  they  would  set 
their  bombs  and  then  he  and  two  of  the 
Snyders  returned  to  Eddie  Snyder's  house. 

"'we  made  the  charges  up  that  night  in 
Eddie  Snvder's  garage,  Eddie,  myself,  Charlie 
and  Bill  'i  William.. 

Question    "Was  he.  McDonald,  there?" 

Answer.  He  had  went  back  Into  Port- 
land" 

Question  "How  much  dynam.lte  was  in 
Eddie  Snyder's  garage?" 

Answer.  "There  was  one  box  " 

Question.  "What  kind  of  dynamite?" 

Answer  "It  was  about  6  Inches  long,  1 
Inch  In  diameter  and  it  had  a  wax  cover. 
The  fuses  were  black  " 

Question  "Did  they  have  a  supply  of 
cap?"" 

Answer.  "Yes;  about  an  Inch  long,  red 
metal" 

Question.  "EMd  they  look  like  a  .22  caliber 
shell?" 

Answer.  "A  little  longer  " 

Question.  Where  had  the  dynamite  been 
secired"" 

Answer.  "In  Eddie  Snyder's  garage." 

PtJBCHASI    TOLD 

He  then  told  the  detectives  he  didn't  know 
who  carried  the  dynamite  into  the  garage 
but  said  it  was  purchased  at  a  store  between 
Gresham  and  Sandy. 

Question  "Who  determined  how  long  the 
fuses  should  be  cut?  " 

Answer.  "Bill  Snyder  and  I  for  Bill  and 
myself.  Then  Eddie  and  Charles  decided 
how  long  they  want  theirs  for  Oregon  City." 

Question.  "How  long  did  you  cut  yours?" 

Answer.  "Seven  feet  " 

Couzens  said  they  had  tested  and  timed  a 
length  of  fuse  to  determine  how  much  they 
would  need  to  get  away. 

Question.  "You  worked  as  two  teams,  one 
to  dynamite  Oregon  Film  Service  and  G al- 
liens and  the  other  to  dynamite  Wymore 
trucks  at  Oregon  City?" 

Answer.  "Yes." 

Question    "Who  was  in  your  team?" 

Answer.  "Bill  Snyder  and  another  man 
who  drove  for  us,  but  I  don't  know  his 
name  " 

Couzens  said  they  rode  to  the  bombing  in 
a  white.  1954  station  wagon  that  belonged 
to  the  third  man. 

Question:  "This  station  wagon  belonged 
to  a  man  you  do  not  know?" 

Answer:  "Yes." 

Question :    "Would  his  first  name  be  Bob?" 

Answer:  "I  couldn't  say.  Lee  McDonald 
sent  him  to  help." 

Question:  "You  have  been  referring  to  a 
Lee  McDonald,  what  kind  of  a  car  did  he 
drive?" 

Answer:   "An  Olds,  2-door  sedan  " 

Question:  "Could  this  be  the  Levi  Mc- 
Etonald  who  is  connected  with  the  papers 
here?" 

Answer:  "He  does  work  for  the  papers. 
yes" 

The  detective  then  asked  Couzens  if  he  re- 
called the  Lee  McDonald  who  reported  his 
car  door  had  been  hit  by  a  bullet  earlier 
In  the  strike  and  he  replied,  "yes.  I  have." 

Question:  "Who  else  was  at  the  dynamite 
preparation?" 

Answer:    "Chick,  Bill.   Eddie,  and  myself." 

Couzens  then  told  how  they  wrapped  the 

dynamite,  three  sticks  In  each  package  and 

one   large   bundle   of   fotir   sticks    and    three 

sticks  together. 

"For  the  other  Job  (Oregon  City\  there 
was  one  package  for  every  truck,  three  sticks 
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wrapped  In  masking  tape.  We  made  out 
t-foot  fuses  and  put  the  tusea  Into  the  caps 
and  took  pliers  and  crimped  the  cape." 

Question:  "Was  McDonald  there  whllo  you 
were  preparing  the  dynamite?" 

Answer:  "He  got  there  Just  as  we  wer« 
finishing." 

Question:  "Did  he  help  In  the  preparitlon 
of  any  of  these  bundles  of  dynamite?" 

Answer:  "No,  he  did  not." 

He  then  repeated  the  breakdown  on  how 
the  two  teams  split  up  on  the  night  ot  the 
bombing  and  that  he  and  one  of  the  Snyders 
drove  from  Ed  Snyder's  place  with  Lee  Mc- 
Donald. He  said  McDonald  picked  up  the 
third  man  and  that  they  got  Into  the  third 
man's  station  wagon.  He  said  when  they 
picked  up  the  third  man.  MrD'r.ald  parked 
his  car  "behind  the  union  hall,  not  the  Labor 
Temple  but  the  one  behind  it." 

Detectives  asked  how  much  money  they 
were  to  get  and  Couzens  said  1200  per  jc.b. 

Question;  "Who  was  going  to  pay  this 
amount?" 

Answer:  '"Lee  McDonald.  I  get  mine  from 
Bill  Snyder." 

Tkk  Tsucks  Blown  Up  WrrHiw   4   Minxttes 

Ten   trucks    u.sed    by    c(  ntract    carriers    to 

baul  newsprint  and  newspapers  for  the  Ore- 

gonlan-Oregon  J  u-nal  were  dyr.,imtted 
within  a  period  of  a  few  minutes  about  11:30 
pjn.  Sunday.  January  31.  No  one  was  in- 
jured. 

Six  of  the  trucks  owned  by  the  Wymore 
Transfer  Co  were  parked  on  the  con-.pany  s 
terminal  a  short  distance  from  the  c::y  cen- 
te:-  of  CXegon  City.  Three,  which  were  swept 
by  flre  which  followed  the  blasts,  were  j.  total 
loss.  A  fourth  was  extensively  damaged  and 
two  more  were  heavUy  damaged.  These  three 
were  repairable. 

Four  trucks  parked  on  the  terminal  of 
the  Oregon  Film  Se;-v:ce  at  Northwest  22d 
Avenue  and  Upshur  Street  were  heavily  dam- 
aged by  explosions.  The  company  operates 
the  trucks  on  lease 

Investigating  police  at  that  time  said  prob- 
ably 30  sticks  of  dynamite  were  used  In  the 
attempt  to  cripple  the  newspapers'  delivery 
system.  Seme  of  the  dynamite  charges  were 
placed  on  the  gasoline  tanks  of  the  Wymore 
vehicles,  which  accounted  for  the  flres  fol- 
lowing the  blasts.  The  charges  were  placed 
In  the  cabs  of  the  Oregon  Pnim  Service 
▼ehicles. 

Om    BOMB    FAH-S 

Two  bundles  of  dynamite,  one  conUlulng 
four  sticks,  the  other  seven,  were  fiund  at 
4  a.m.  Monday  at  Southeast  SevenUi  Avenue 
and  Ankeny  Street 

About  4  minutes  separated  the  two  dyna- 
mitlngs.  The  blasU  at  Oregon  City  were 
reported  at  approximately  11.26  p  m.,  those 
in  northwest  Portland  at  11:30  p  m. 

Damage  to  the  10  vehicles  was  estimated 
as  high  as  »80.000.  The  contract  carriers 
obtained  replacement  trucks  and  conUnued 
their  service  without  interruption. 

A  massive  investigation  Immediately  got 
under  way  and  a  special  coordir.atmt;  com- 
mittee was  set  up  by  Portland  and  Oregon 
City  police,  the  sheriff's  offices  of  Moltno- 
mah  and  Clackamas  Counties,  aiid  the  Ore- 
gon State  Police  The  law  enforcement 
agencies  Isued  a  plea  for  public  help  in  lo- 
cating clues  to  the  dynamiters  The  real 
break  came  from  the  Multnomah  County 
aheriff's  office  Thursday.  It  was  based  on 
an  Informant's  tip. 

Rewards  offered  for  information  leading  to 
arrest  and  conviction  of  the  persons  re- 
sponsible for  the  dvnamitlngs  total  nearly 
tS.OOO.  The  Interunlon  Newspaper  Strike 
Committee  issued  a  statement  condemning 
acts  of  violence  and  olTered  a  reward  of 
$1,000.  The  Portland  City  Council  aiao  of- 
fered 1 1.000. 

The  Oregonlan  and  the  Oregon  Journal 
offered  •1,000  each  and  Wednesday  they  an- 


nounced a  secret  witness  plan  by  which 
the  identity  of  Informants  will  not  b«  re- 
vealed. 

The  cities  of  West  Linn  and  Oregon  City 
Joined  to  add  »500  to  the  reward  total  and  a 
local  campaign  for  contributions  in  Clacka- 
mas County  has  added  $387  to  date. 

An  offlclaJ  of  the  company  which  manu- 
factures dynamite  of  the  type  used  said  the 
blasts  did  not  appear  to  have  been  the  work 
of  top  p<jwder  experts.  Few  u.seful  clues 
were  f  jur.d  at  the  scenes  of  the  dynamltlr.gs 
One  clue  announced  by  police  was  the  d's- 
oovery,  following  a  heavy  rain  of  a  section 
of  fuse  and  bits  of  metal  on  tne  Wymure 
parking  lot. 

DiruTiFS    Ln)    to     DTN^Mrre     Cachk     Ncab 
BoRi.NC  BT   ADMrrrFD  Bomsch 

(By   Harold  Hughes* 

Charles  Snyder,  one  of  three  young  broth- 
ers 'A'ho  confessed  they  were  hired  by  a  news- 
p^iper  union  negotiating  committee  memt>^r 
to  bl'-w  up  newspaper  trucks,  led  ofTcers 
Thursday  night  to  his  fathers  hi.-nie  ai  Bur- 
Ing  where  a  case  of  unused  dynamite  had 
been  cached 

Multnomah  County  and  Clackamas  sher- 
iff's '  ffl  ers  were  t-Tken  by  Snyder  and  ills 
20-year-oid  wife,  who  is  the  mother  of  three 
children,  to  the  Thomas  L  Snyder  fami.y 
home  on  Rnite  3.  B-  x  352.A 

Ln  a  garage  in  tne  woods  behind  the  house 
Sayder  poiiited  out  a  cj^e  of  dynamite 
which  he  said  wai  b*raght  by  his  brotiiers 
with  m  juey  paid  by  Lee  McDwuaia.  siere- 
otyper  strike  uegutiating  committee  mem- 
t>er.  Another  half  case  was  mostly  used 
in   dynamitin?   the   trucks.  Snyder  said 

Snyder  sa:d  he  was  given  »100  of  the  »400 
paid  to  his  brother  by  McDonaUl  f  ir  blow- 
ing up  10  trucks  In  Portland  and  Oregon 
City  January  31  The  23-year-old  Snyder. 
hlB  wife,  and  twin  brother  Eddie  and  his 
wife,  were  In  the  party  tliat  b.ew  u;.  the 
trucks  at  the  Wymore  Transfer  Co  at  Ore- 
gon City. 

Charles  said  he  and  his  brothers  were  orig- 
inally offered  $1000  a  truck  and  turned  it 
down    as    being    too   dangerous   and   risky 

"Later,  we  all  g-:>t  short  of  money  and 
settled  for  the  $400.  I  wish  someone  hnd 
paid  us  not  to  blow  the  trucks  up."  Charles 
said,  squeezing  the  hand  of  his  tefixful  wife. 
who  was  also  in  custody. 

Snyder  said  that  McDonald  did  not  tell 
him  where  he  got  the  money  fijr  the  dyna- 
mite Job.  but  indicated  it  was  paid  by  some- 
one else  to  the  s'rlke  negotiators. 

Charles  said  he  and  his  brothers  were  also 
offer  $100  for  each  truck  on  the  r-ad  we 
blew  up  He  said  also,  we  were  offered  $:.o 
for  each  person  we  beat  up  "  Charles  Is  only 
about  5  feet  6  Inches,  weighs  about  135 
pounds. 

-I  wasn't  a  likely  candidate  for  that  Job." 
he  said 

He  had  told  offloers  on  the  drive  out  to 
Boring  that  he  had  waited  until  a  night  p<j- 
llceman  had  left  the  truck  lot  before  blow- 
ing the  Wymore  trucks. 

"We  didn't  want  to  hurt  anybody,"  he 
said 

EXPLAIM8     HOW 

Asked  how  he  expected  to  blow  up  a  news- 
paper truck  on  the  road  without  hurting 
anyone,  he  said.  "The  plan  proposed  to  us 
was  that  we  shoot  out  a  tire,  stop  the  truck 
and  take  the  driver  off.  then  blow  It  up" 
Charles  said  he  lit  the  fuses  of  all  the 
dynamite  bombs  at  the  same  time  and 
placed  them  on  the  trucJta.  "By  the  time 
they  went  off  we  were  across  the  river  and 
In  West  Linn." 

Some  15  ininut«a  later,  Charle*'  car  waa 
■topped  by  poUc«,  but  relaaaed. 

Snyder  and  hla  tearful  wife  late  Thurs- 
day were  taken   by  officers  to  Snydex's  par- 


ents home,  where  he  was  met  by  his  m-ther 
who  had  already  learned  the  news  from  a 
neighbor  Mrs  Snyder  had  Utile  to  say  to 
her  m-'Ti.  except  to  tell  police  she  had  re- 
turned from  visiUng  his  father  at  the  hos- 
pital the  night  of  the  esploslons  and  had 
stopped  by  Eddie's  home  to  give  the  boys 
some  pizza  pies 

lo<>:lei>  at  t/oujs 
Charles  Snvder  s.-»ld  the  frf)up  met  at  Ed- 
die's h  I"*  in  the  nffrnron  and  drove 
around  t.  !■>■  k  at  the  t.-iirk  yards  Ab-mt 
&  pm  <  hiir'.es  said  he.  wrapped  up  the 
•tl''ics  of  rtviiatnre  Intrj  b>'nnb« 

Chirl"***  '  'i  '  fTl'-frs  dnr:;:g  the  drive  to 
Boring  t...ii  '.■■f  had  experience  In  blowing 
stumos  n  his  father's  country  pUice  at 
Boring  The  father  h-  wever.  is  not  a 
fsrm   r    but  a  m»»»~h(inlc 

Both  his  father  and  mother  have  been 
operat<-d  on  for  cancer  during  the  past  lew 
weeKs 

The  oou»ai'—»on  Snyder  had  with  the  of- 
nreni  was  In  the  presen'^  of  Clackamas 
SheritT  J  >e  Shobe  and  <ls.kama«  Lt  BUI 
Bnv.ks  Multnomah  County  Juvenile  Of- 
r.rer  Jim  Sims  accompanied  the  party  »lth 
Snyder  In  another  car 

Sheriff  Shobe  said  the  youths  Involved  In 
the  Oregfin  City  bombing  would  be  taken 
to  the  Oregon  City  Jail  and  held  on  110.000 
b.  lid  each. 

KxHniir  a 

;Prom  the  Oregon  Labor  Pr<^«    Jan    »    i960] 
Violence — Tan  khv  Fau** 

"We  know  of  no  facts  'iiat  are  being  with- 
held except  facta  back  of  the  sudden  out- 
burst of  violence  and  g  onianlsm'  on  iha 
picket  lines  " 

With  this  statement,  the  publshers  of  the 
Oreiconlan -Journal  this  week  airly  dismissed 
another  request,  this  lime  from  Senator 
MoEsi.  for  impartial  factfinding  to  setlla 
the  ne  Ji.'8{>aper  strike 

They  labeled  Senator  Moasi's  pn'poaal  a 
"dead  horse"  and  then  tried  to  flip  th^  argu- 
ment beu:k  to  reports  of  violence,  with  whic-h 
they  regularly  have  decorated  their  front 
pages. 

This  week,  the  argument  flipped  back 
again,  right  mto  their  faces 

On  IXiesday.  for  at  least  the  third  tlma 
In  3  weeks,  they  »lapi>ed  fat  headlinea  on  a 
"violence"  story  with  strung  implicatlona 
that  union  men  were  resp<  nsible  Thla 
latest  story  Involved  Ok'ahoma  strikebreaker 
Tommle  Buckner.  who  told  p-.ice  he  w.is 
beaten  by  two  thugs  who  broke  Into  hti 
home.  A  day  lat».  he  confessed  to  p<:)llce 
the  story  waa  phony  and  he  was  arrested  for 
making  a  false  police  report  and  possibly 
also  for  pverjury 

Buckner  was  Jailed  and  then  fired  by  the 
publishers,  but  the  dsmage  had  been  done 
In  the  screaming  headlines  Just  as  In  tlie 
case  of  Mrs  Kefver  arrested  for  falsely  re- 
porting she  had  been  kidnapped  by  union 
sympathizers,  or  the  case  of  the  throwing 
of  acid  that  wasn't  really  acid,  the  Oregou- 
lan-Journal  was  able  to  vilify  union  vlo- 
lence — which  wasn't  union  and  wasn't  vio- 
lence. 

The  fact  rernalni"  however,  that  union  men 
and  unlim  symparnizers  have  Ijeen  involved 
In  incidents  of  violence  «uch  as  the  free-for- 
ai!  on  the  picket  r.nes  Saturday  And  there 
have  been  reports  that  union  men  have  niade 
remarks    reflecting    religious    pre.udice. 

Such  outbursts — any  outburst* — of  force 
sr.d  hatr-'d  are  inexcu.sable  They  are  wrong 
They  are  stupid.  They  do  nothing  toward 
winning  ulie  strike.  The  men  who  commit- 
ted them  are  hurting  their  own  cause. 

In  the  12  weeks  of  thla  strike,  the  pub- 
lishers have  ahown  that  their  only  moral 
cod©  is  the  law  of  the  Jungle.  No  union 
man  should  allow  himaelf  to  sink  to  their 
level. 
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ExMtarr  9 
Ukton  Mkm  CoMttxirr 

The  Portland  Interunlon  Newspaper  Com- 
mittee Monday  issued  the  followinf  state- 
ment in  connection  with  explosions  which 
badly  damaged  10  trucks  used  in  hauling 
newsprint  and  newspapers  at  Oregon  City 
and  Portland 

The  Portland  Interunlon  Newspaper  Com- 
mittee has  repeatedly  condemned  acts  of 
violence. 

"Violence  can  only  be  harmful  to  our 
cause  and  possibly  alienate  some  ffersons 
who  are  now  sympathetic  to  the  striking 
newspai>er  unions  We  place  a  high  value 
on  public  support  in  our  labor  dispute  with 
the  publishers 

"Wc  deeply  regret  this  senseless  dynamit- 
ing of  newspaper  trucks  because  it  gives  an 
opportunity  lo  some  quarters  to  blame  the 
unions    through    guilt    by    association. 

We  urge  the  public  to  withhold  Judg- 
ment. We  ask  the  public  to  recall  that 
several  previous  alleged  acts  of  violence  have 
proven  to  be  hoaxes  We  are  anxious  that 
the  real  culprit  in  this  act  of  wanton  de- 
struction be  apprehended  We  pledged  Ui  p<3- 
Itre  authorities  whatever  assistance  we  can 
give  them.  ' 

ExHTBrr  4 

[From    the    American    Newspaper    Guild    Re- 

;>orler  Feb  12  1960] 
Posnji.ND  Unions  Team  Up  wnrn  Intirim 
SraiKE  Papoi 
Po«n.AND.  Oaac  —The  first  edition  of  the 
Portlaiid  Rep->rter  an  interim  strike  wc-ekly. 
was  1  <-kt-<l  up  as  the  Oui.d  Reporter  went 
Ui  prets  S  me  .^0  000  copies  were  sclieuuled 
for  dietrlbutlon  in  a  target  residential  area 
of  the  city 

The  RejKirter.  an  eight-page  tabloid,  is 
backed  by  the  Interunlon  newspaj^r  strike 
Committee  It  U  designed  to  brUig  news- 
paper readers  local  news  and  features  they 
have  missed  since  the  stereolypers  struck  the 
Oregonlan  and  the  Oreeon  Journal  last  No- 
vember 10  with  the  support  of  other  unions 
The  two  [xi;>ers  have  recruited  strikebreak- 
ers to  Issue  a  hybrid  dally  during  the  strike 
under  their  combined  flags  This  mukeshift 
operation,  however,  has  neglected  coverage 
of  local  evenu  simply  to  get  an  edition  on 
the  streets  Moreover,  an  estimated  160  000 
prestrike  readers  of  the  papers  have  can- 
celed their  subscriptions. 

Announcement  that  the  Reporter  would 
appear  as  a  weekly  was  greeted  by  the  com- 
munity with  8f>me  disappointment  Consid- 
erable public  support  for  a  new  dally  lias 
developed  since  the  beginning  of  the  strike 
"But  strong  young  men  grow  up  from  In- 
fancy" Portland  guild  president.  Bob  Shults. 
observed  "And  the  Reporter  U  admittedly 
an  Infant  at  this  stage  " 

President   of   the   Portland    Reporter.   Inc 
1b  Robert  A   Lee    assistant  news  editor  of  the 
Oregonlan. 

Editorial  work  Is  being  performed  by  guild 
members  with  close  cooperation  from  the 
T>-pographical  Union.  Distribution  and 
some  ad  sales  are  being  handled  by  members 
of  the  craft  unions. 

The  first  edition  orltrinally  was  planned 
to  contain  no  advertising  These  plans  col- 
la!>6ed.  however,  under  pressure  from  mer- 
chants, and  the  paper  will  carry  some  200 
Inches  of  display  ads. 

We  have  everything  a  newspaper  has." 
Lee  told  a  rally  of  900  union  representatives 
at  the  labor  temple  last  week  "Our  news 
editor  already  is  complaining  that  his  "news 
hole'  isn't  big  enough  and  is  demanding  that 
we  go  up  two  pages  We  have  theater  ads. 
a  radio-TV  section,  good  features  and  com- 
ics We  have  everything  a  newspa}>er  has — 
except,  of  course,  strike  Insurance," 

On  the  bargaining  front.  Informal  meet- 
ings   with    Oregonlan    and    Journal   manage- 

\ 


ments  were  held  thU  week  by  the  photoen- 
gravers,  the  paperhandlert.  and  the  ITD 
mailers.    No  mediators  were  preaent. 

Although  the  strike  began  as  a  dispute 
between  the  stereotypen  and  the  companlea. 
the  contracts  of  all  the  craft  unions  at  the 
papers  since  have  expired.  The  guild's  am- 
tracts  run  out  next  June  1. 


AN  ALTERNATIVE  TO  KINZUA  DAM 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
attention  to  a  letter  to  the  editor  wh.ch 
was  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald  of  yesterday,  Febru- 
ary 14.  wnllen  by  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Morgan, 
former  Chairman  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  The  subject  of  the  letter 
IS '"An  Alternative  to  Kinzua  Dam." 

Mr  President,  I  offer  this  for  the  Rec- 
ord for  the  attention  of  the  entire  Sen- 
ate, but  I  am  calling  it  by  correspond- 
ence to  the  specific  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  because  the 
points  which  Mr  Morgan  makes  in  the 
letter  deserve  a  thorough  investipation. 
I  thir.k,  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  In.-^ular  Affairs,  before  we 
run  the  risk  of  wa.sting.  as  he  says,  over 
$100  milhon  of  the  taxpayers'  money  for 
a  plan  in  connection  with  Kinzua  Dam, 
wliuh  is  far  from  preferable  t<3  another 
plan  which  he  believes  will  better  serve 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  this  a:-ea, 
and  which  will  not  violate  the  treaty  we 
have  had  with  the  Seneca  Indians  for 
many  decades  with  regard  to  their  riphts 
to  properly  which  would  be  flooded  if 
Kin2ua  Dam  proceeds  under  the  plan.';  of 
th.e  Army  Engineers  as  now  contem- 
plated 

Mr  President,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
too  much  time  left  to  prevent  both  the 
waste  of  the  money  and  the  injustices 
which  would  flow,  if  Mr.  Morgan  is  cor- 
rect, by  the  building  of  Kinzua  Dam  as 
now  proposed  by  the  Army  Engineers. 

I  offer  this  letter  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Senat-e  in  the  hope  that  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  it  may  be  made,  in 
order  to  prevent  what  Mr.  Morgan,  at 
least,  says  would  be  gross  injustices  if  it 
were  not  stopped.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

An  Ai.TERNATTvr  to  Kinzva  Dam 
The  struggle  of  the  Seneca  Nation  of  In- 
dians to  save  their  western  New  York  reser- 
vation from  the  projected  Kinzua  Dam  and 
Reservoir  on  the  upper  Allegheny  River  has 
received  sympathetic  publicity  The  In- 
dians' effort  to  preserve  their  homeland — 
secured  to  their  "perpetual  use  and  enjoy- 
ment" by  our  country's  oldest  treaty  still  in 
f,,j-ce — has  overshadowed  an  equally  Impor- 
tant lR.sue  the  Inadequacy  and  bad  economy 
of  the  Kinzua  project  Itself. 

An  engineering  oversight  of  30  vears  ago. 
unless  It  Is  corrected,  will  cause  great  and 
unnecessary'  loss  to  the  Seneca  Indians,  to 
the  cities  of  Pittsburgh  and  Warren,  Pa  ,  and 
to  our  country  as  a  whole  There  is  still 
time  to  correct  that  oversight. 

For  50  years  the  Army's  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers opposed  reservoirs  for  flood  control. 
Then  in  1928  there  waa  a  sudden  policy 
change,  and  the  corps  began  designing  and 
building  dams  and  reservoirs.  The  plan  for 
Kin7v.a  was  one  of  the  flrat  of  these;  Its  aita 
was  flxed  In  1928. 


Since  then  much  detail  work  has  been 
done,  but  the  basic  design  has  never  been 
reexamined,  despite  serious  shortcomings. 
Located  between  the  cities  of  Warren  and 
Salamanca,  the  dam  would  have  limited  stor- 
age capacity  which  could  not  be  increased 
without  flooding  one  or  both  of  these  cities. 
The  reservoir  would  eliminate  the  only 
water-level  highway  through  the  mountains 
In  this  region.  And  it  would  take  nearly  ail 
the  habitable  part  of  the  Seneca  Indians" 
reservation,  destroying  their  Identity  as  a 
people 

Totally  unaware  that  a  suf>erior  alterna- 
tive existed,  the  Pittsburgh  office  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  presented  the  Kinzua  plan  to 
the  city's  Industrial  and  financial  lesidere. 
who  accepted  it  at  face  value,  promoted  it 
enthusiastically,  and  on  the  strength  of  It 
borrowed  $100  million  to  develop  the  Golden 
Triangle  in  the  city's  most  heavily  flocxled 
Krea  Now  these  Industrial  and  financial  in- 
terests as  well  as  the  Corps  of  Engineers  are 
thorouThly  committed  to  the  Kinzua  plan, 
and  have  given  no  evidence  of  competent 
consideration  to  the  alternative  Conewango- 
CattArauEUs  plan 

However,  this  alternative — with  potentiali- 
ties far  greater  than  the  Kinzua  plan — does 
exist.  The  Seneca  Indians  asked  me  to  look 
into  the  situation  and  find  out  whether  the 
public  Interest  required  the  building  of 
Kinzua  and  the  virtual  destruction  of  their 
reservation. 

My  study  disclosed  a  remarkable  geological 
circumstance  which  had  been  entirely  over- 
looked by  the  Army  Engineers  in  their  plan- 
ning 30  years  before  In  prehistoric  times 
the  Allegheny  River  flowed  northward  into 
l>ake  Erie  "The  last  glaciers,  some  10.000 
years  ago.  dug  a  great  hole  and  pushed  up  a 
dike  which  turned  the  river  southward  into 
the  Ohio.  By  simply  cutting  through  that 
dike  and  using  the  hole — now  a  nearly  use- 
less swamp— for  a  reservoir,  three  times  as 
much  fio<.xlwater  could  be  stored  as  by 
Kinzua 

This  alternative,  the  Conewar.go-Cattarau- 
gus  plan,  would  benefit  Pittsburgh,  the 
Seneca  Indians  the  Conewango  area,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio  River.  It  would  give  com- 
plete protection  from  even  the  most  disas- 
trous possible  upper  Allegheny  flood.s— for 
which  Kinzua  would  be  entirely  inade- 
quate— and.  In  addition,  the  stored  water 
could  he  used  to  increase  the  critically  low 
waterflow  Into  the  Ohio  in  late  stimmer  and 
fall. 

Instead  of  destroying  the  Seneca's  home- 
land. It  would  create  a  permanent  27-square- 
mlle  lake  and  turn  the  swampy  Conewango 
region  from  an  economically  depressed  area 
into  a  recreation  spot — a  transformation 
most  of  Its  Inhabitants  eagerly  desire.  Be- 
cause of  Its  much  simpler  construction,  the 
Conewango  project  could  probably  be 
planned  and  built— even  at  this  late  date — 
in  less  time  than  would  be  needed  to  com- 
plete Kinzua.  And  all  this  could  be  done  at 
a  saving,  in  increased  values  and  lower  costs 
to  the  American  taxpayer,  of  some  1100  mil- 
lion over  the  cost  of  Kinzua. 

When  the  writer  drew  attention  to  these 
facts  in  testimony  before  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  last  June,  the  commit- 
tee, and  later  the  House,  after  considerable 
discussion,  voted  almost  unanimously  that 
an  impartial  study  and  comparison  of  the 
two  plans,  Conewango  and  Kinzua,  be  made 
before  construction  funds  were  released.  But 
In  the  final  hectic  days  of  the  session  thla 
provision  was  dropped,  and  as  matters  now 
stand  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  free  to  begin 
construction  of  Kinzua.  Only  congressional 
action  or  initiative  by  the  President  can 
change  the  situation. 

Es-en  If  the  practical  and  economic  con- 
siderations outlined  above  did  not  exist,  otir 
solemn  agreement  with  the  Seneca  Indians 
should  not  be  lightly  set  aside.  No  promise 
by  our  country  ever  was  more  solemnly  made 
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tlian  thAt  to  the  S«necaa  In  that  long-hon- 
ored treaty. 

George  Washington  followed  np  that 
formal  treaty  with  a  personal  letter  giving 
unquaUfied  assurance  that  his  country's 
honor  could  be  relied  on.  Can  It  be  relied 
on?  Or  must  the  Senecas  learn  the  bitter 
lesson  that  our  world  too  Is  ruled  by  force, 
and  that  a  treaty  with  the  Amerlcain  Govern- 
ment  Is  but  a  scrap  of  paper? 

Artuvtr  E.  Morgam. 

Yellow  SpaiNGS.  Ohio. 

(The  author  Is  a  former  Chairman  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.) 


PROPAGANDA  BY  PRIVATE  POWER 
COMPANIES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  proverb  which,  as  I  recall  it.  states: 
"Truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again." 
Like  so  many  of  the  proverbs  this  con- 
tains a  valid  description  of  a  process 
that  each  of  us  upon  occasion  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  note 

I  mention  this  proverb.  Mr.  Pre^^ident. 
because  it  seems  to  me  a  singularly 
apt  one  in  connection  with  the  mis- 
leading propaganda  resurrected  from 
time  to  time  by  the  private  power  com- 
panies of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Each 
time  the  scarecrow  argument  is  rai.sed. 
there  are  those  who  can  confront  thp 
propagandists  with  a  factual  rebuttal  of 
their  misleading  assertions 

In  the  February  1960  issue  of  the 
Northwest  Ruralite  on  the  editorial  paee 
there  appears  an  article  written  by 
Robert  B.  Smith,  who  is  the  public  re- 
lations director  for  Inland  Power  t 
Light.  Spokane.  Wash.,  which  bears  out 
my  thesis.  Mr.  Smith  has  brilLantly  ex- 
ploded the  fallacies  in  the  fa.se  premises 
continually  bemg  advanced  by  private 
I)ower  propagandists. 

Because  of  the  importance  cf  this  .sub- 
ject to  all  parts  of  the  Nation.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  to  whi».h  I  have  alluded 
be  printed  Ln  the  Record  at  this  po:nt  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Who  Pats  Taxes  on  Whose  PaorTTS? 

(By  Robert  B  Smith) 
In  recent  months  the  Washington  Water 
Power  Co.  and  other  utilities  have  hcen 
putting  strong  emphasis  In  their  advertising 
and  publicity  on  the  sub'ect  of  taxation  of 
the  profit  {XJwer  companies  as  compared  to 
the  consumer-owned.  nonprofit  systems 
such  as  co-ops.  the  PtJD's  and  the  m.unlclpal 
systems.  The  essence  of  all  their  charges 
and  statements  is  something  Uice  this: 

"One  out  of  five  people  In  the  co-intry  do 
not  pay  their  fair  share  of  ta.xes  berau.se  they 
get  their  electricity  from  a  nonprofit  utility." 
Their  argiunents  to  support  thl.5  stand  are 
cleverly  designed,  and  must  appear  very  con- 
vincing to  the  average  person.  However, 
they  are  based  on  at  least  three  false  prem- 
ises, which  should  be  understood  by  any  ne 
attempting  to  form  an  opinion  on  the 
subject. 

First  false  premise :  That  all  taxes  paid  by 
a  profit  uUUty  are  a  true  cost  of  doing 
business. 

The  utility  companies  point  with  pride  to 
the  fact  that  23  cents  out  of  every  doUar 
their  consumers  pay  for  electricity  goes  for 
taxes.  They  readily  admit  that  the  con- 
sumer pays  this  tax  and  that  the  company 
acta  only  as  a  tax  collection  agency      They 


say  that  theae  taxes  are  a  past  of  the  cost 
of  doing  business,  and  therefore  are  a  part 
of  the  price  of  their  product.  Before  ac- 
cepting this  statement  it  should  be  analyzed 
a  little  further. 

Most  taxes  are  a  cost  of  doing  business — In 
other  words,  they  must  be  paid  IX  the  busi- 
ness Is  Ui  function  at  ah  Elxampies  are: 
Taxes  on  property,  business  and  occupati^m 
taxes  based  on  (c^oes  sales,  sales  t-i.xes  on 
materials  purcha-sed,  licenses.  s<x:lal  security 
and  unempl  yment  taxes,  and  perhaps  there 
are  a  few  others  These  are  taxes  which 
both  our  co-op  and  the  private  utiU'les  pay 
They  are  actually  p:irt  of  ti-.e  cost  of  doing 
business  At  our  cunsumers  utility,  these 
taxes  amoant  to  abo\it  10  cents  of  every  d(  liar 
oar  consumers  pay  for  electricity,  and  they 
const.f.ite  our  total  tax  bill  While  figures 
on  the  utility  company's  operiitli.)ns  are  not 
avaiiaDle.  It  Is  safe  to  assume  that  their 
consumers  pay  abrut  the  same  percentftge  or 
less,  because  these  ta.tes  are  applied  to  both 
types  of  operations  on  an  eqial  ba-sis 

If  the  utilities  p.ny  23  cents  per  revenue 
dollar  for  their  total  tax  bill,  then  13  cents 
or  more  per  dollar  must  then  go  for  Federal 
Income  taxes.  This  Is  a  tax  on  profits  made 
from  the  operation  Since  our  co-op  and 
others  like  us  are  actually  doing  business 
on  A  nnr. "r^fit  b  «  s  and  do  not  pay  an  in- 
come tax.  It  Is  not  strlctlv  correi~t  to  assume 
that  a  profit  tax  Is  a  necess.iry  cost  of  doing 
business 

When  the  utility  companies  complain  that 
our  consumers  are  not  paying  their  fair 
share  of  taxes,  in  effect  they  are  saying  that 
we  should  add  13  percent  to  our  electric 
bills  and  turn  the  money  over  to  the  Govern- 
ment so  as  to  put  our  consumers  on  an 
even  basis  with  the  Washington  Power  Ckj. 
customers 

If  this  is  g'"Jd  rea.^onlng  In  the  utility 
business,  it  should  be  g  xxl  for  other  busi- 
ness, too.  Let  us  apply  It,  for  example,  to 
the  automobile  business  Let  us  say  that 
automobile  manufacturer  A  has  a  good 
year,  and  after  totaling  up  his  profits,  finds 
that  he  Is  paying  13  percent  of  gross  sales 
In  Federal  Income  tax.  Automobile  manu- 
facturer B,  who  also  mskes  a  eo' d  car. 
operates  a  little  differently,  and  ft.nd.s  that 
he  Is  paying  .5  percent  of  gross  SHies  in  In- 
come taxe.s  According  to  the  utility  com- 
pany'.s  theory,  then,  all  the  people  who  pur- 
chased car  B  are  not  carrying  their  fair 
share  of  the  tax  burden,  and  shoiild  be 
ch\r^ed  10  percen'  more  so  the  company  can 
make  a  bigger  profit  and  pay  the  same  per- 
centage of   income   taxes   as  company   A 

This,  of  course,  would  be  ridlcul'  us.  The 
theory  is  eq  i:ir.y  ridiculous  when  applied  to 
the  utility  business. 

Second  false  premise  It  1.5  wrong  for  peo- 
pis  to  ser-iC  themselves  wl'h  electricity  when 
a  profit  power  con:pany  is  willing  to  do  the 
Job 

The  power  companies  have  sought  to  ad- 
vance this  concept  In  a  variety  of  ways 
They  have  attempted  to  hang  the  tag  of 
socialism  and  even  commuiiism  on  the 
consumer- owned  utility  systems  They  have 
distorted  the  meaning  uf  free  priv.ite  en- 
terprise to  lnf'?r  that  a  con.oumer-t.wned 
power  system  U  contrary  to  .American  tradi- 
tion. As  p<jlntcd  i>ut  above,  they  have  use<l 
the  label,  "tnx  d  xlKers."  to  try  to  sell  their 
concept  In  th*^e  and  other  ways  they  have 
tried  to  make  it  appear  that  consumers  of  a 
publicly  owned,  or  consumer  owned  electric 
system  are  sinful  and   unpatriotic. 

This  is  an  age  of  specialization.  People 
are  usually  content  to  let  •omeone  else  do 
a  t' ugh  ]  b  for  them,  providing  the  other 
fellow  wiU  do  the  Job  weU.  and  they  can  af- 
ford to  hire  his  services  If  the  specialist's 
services  are  too  costly,  or  he  doesn't  prcxluce 
satlsfacUou,  then  we  become  do-it-your- 
selfers and  find  some  way  to  accomplish  the 
task  ourselves. 

The  privilege  of  doing  things  for  ourselves 
Instead  of  hiring  others  to  do  them  for  us. 


Indeed.  Is  a  great  .\merlcan  tradition  and  an 
essential  part  of  the  personal  free<-lom  upon 
which  our  country  Is  founded  We  enjoy 
this  privilege  every  day  For  Instance.  If 
your  house  needs  painting,  you  probably 
consider  the  alternatives  It's  a  big  Job  and 
a  lot  '  f  work  You  dont  particularly  want 
to  do  It  yourself  so  you  get  an  estimate  frum 
a  painter.  After  you  find  out  his  price  you 
consider  whether  you  can  afford  it  and 
whether  he  wUl  do  the  kind  of  J  b  you  want 
done  Perhaps  you  hire  him  to  do  the  work, 
but  no  one  considers  you  unpatriotic  If  you 
conclude  that  the  price  Is  too  huh  or  that 
you  can  do  a  better  Job  than  the  painter 
can. 

Probably  It  will  never  enter  your  mind 
that  you  will  be  depriving  the  Oovemment 
of  the  income  tax  the  painter  would  pay  on 
the  prcflt  he  would  make  on  the  Job  when 
you  do  It  yourself 

When  people  Join  together  to  operate  their 
own  electric  system  they  are  exercising  the 
same  freedom  of  choice  that  y ou  do  when 
you  decide  to  paint  the  house  yourself  in- 
stead of  hiring  a  profeewto-^i«l  p'-ln'er  If 
It  Is  wrong  to  operate  your  own  electric  sys- 
tem. It  Is  equally  wrong  to  paint  your  own 
house 

Whenever  you  find  a  consumer -owned 
electric  system  you  will  find  that  the  people 
have  made  the  choice  to  •'do  It  themselves" 
either  because  the  price  the  profefsiunal 
utilities  Bsked  was  t<X)  high,  or  because  the 
Job  wasnt  being  done  to  the  people's  satis- 
faction 

Thhd  false  preml.se  The  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  is  losing  tax  revenue  because  some 
consumer  utilities  do  not  pay  Income  taxes 
If  this  premise  Is  accepted  as  true,  it  of 
course,  helps  to  create  a  sense  of  gu'lt  smc  ng 
co-op  and  municipal  consumers,  and  perhafjs 
mnkes  them  feel  they  are  not  carryint;  their 
fair  share  of  the  tax  burden  It  n\f  helps 
to  mold  opinion  against  the  cn^  ps  and 
other  consumer-owned  systems  In  the  minds 
of  private  power  customers  who  comprise 
a  majority  of   the  p>onulatlon 

The  truth  Is  thst  the  Oovemment  hasn't 
lost  one  penny  of  tax  revenue,  but  In  fact 
has  gained  millions. 

Before  the  co-ops  went  Into  h\i8lne«s  th.ers 
were  nractlcally  no  rural  electrical  lines  in 
America  Rural  people  did  not  have  electric 
wiring  and  applLancs  of  any  kind  Farm 
income  was  low  and  the  ttand.ard  of  living 
on  farms  was  correspondlnffly  l<jw  Farmers 
themselves  paid  little  If  any  Income  tax. 
When  tiitl  co-ops  broupht  electric  servlre 
to  the  rural  areas,  all  this  was  ch.anfed. 
Manufacturers  of  poles,  conductors  wiring 
supplies  and  nppllances  had  a  new  market 
for  their  products  TJ.eir  profits  went  up 
and  their  income  taxes  inrrea.ied  This  new 
busine,s«  cr-ated  new  Jobs  In  the  fictoriea 
f  jr  people  wiio  paid  Income  taxe*  on  their 
Increased  Incomes  The  wholesalers  and 
}obt>ers  who  handled  the  m.itenel.  and  the 
main  street  merchants,  who  Ec>>d  It  to  the 
consumer,  all  paid  greater  income  taxes  on 
the  Increased  toIuom  of  business  an  did  the 
employees  working  for  them  A  recent 
NRECA  survey  shows  that  REA  co-op  mem- 
bers have  spent  $12  billion  In  wiring  ^up- 
plies  and  appliances  alone  As  thete  itenis 
proceeded  from  raw  material  to  the  fl niched 
product  sold  to  the  consumer,  extra  income 
taxes  have  been  paid  all  along   the  way 

As  electricity  made  the  Job  of  farming 
easier  and  more  profitable  farm  Income  in- 
creased and  more  f;irmers  began  to  pay  In- 
come taxes  As  his  Income  rose,  his  stand- 
ard of  living  climbed  higher  and  he  became 
a  customer  for  more  and  more  pr'>dicts  of 
all  types.  Out  of  every  nfw  dollar  he 
earned,  a  part  of  It  found  its  way  to  not 
only  the  Income  tax  collector  but  to  the 
treasurers  of  cities  and  counties  ail  over  the 
country. 

With  all  this  newly  created  tax  wealth 
pouring  Into  the  Treasury — wealth  that 
didn't    exist    until    the    co-ops   created    It — - 
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the  charge  of  tax  loss  Is  revealed  to  be  in- 
sincere and  misleading 

Waen  a  fa/mer  purchases  his  electricity 
at  a  rate  that  di.>e«  not  Include  a  profit  tax 
on  his  supplier.  It  Is  Jumping  U)  conclusions 
to  assume  ti.at  at  least  some  of  his  s;uiiig 
does  not  get  to  tlie  Ftderal  Treasury  in  the 
form  of  Income  taxes  The  lower  his  cost 
of  farm  operations,  the  higher  his  net  tax- 
able Inci'me  becomes,  and  the  pt^rtlon  of  his 
gavlngs  that  do  not  go  dire^-tly  to  tlie  In- 
come tax  collector  Is  p^obab.y  spent  fur 
goods  and  services  that  create  UtXHb.e 
wealth  In  their  pnxluctlon  and  distribution. 
So.  all  Is  not  lost  here,  either 

In  the  strong  light  of  critical  analysis, 
the  tax  dodge  criticism,  like  most  of  the 
other  crltlcUms  of  our  co-ops.  does  not 
stand  up  There  is  reason  to  su.'pect  thnt 
behind  It  all  Is  the  element  of  fear.  Pear 
tliai  the  co-op*  wUl  show  them  up 

Mr  MORS'F  Mr  President,  in  the 
same  Issue  of  Northwest  Ruralite  I  note 
one  other  arliclt-  written  by  Mr  Henry 
M.  lianzen  tntitied    The  Old  Pit-l^t 

In  the  course  of  this  article  Mr  Han- 
Een  makes  reference  to  the  brilliant 
maiden  .speech  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Idaho  '  Mr  Church  i  for  which  I  am 
most  grateful  and  to  which  I  listened 
with  deep  appreciation  and  careful 
attention. 

It  wa-s.  as  those  who  had  the  privilesre 
of  hearlnis  it  know,  a  lucid  and  forceful 
rxpoMtion  (if  the  menLs  of  He'.ls  Canyon 
Senators  will  recall  that  portion  quoted 
by  .Mr  Hanzen  which  shredded  the  argu- 
ment that  private  dams  frhoiild  be  pre- 
ferred to  public  dams  at  Heils  Can>on 
becau.se  the  Idaho  Power  Co  is  a  tax- 
payer 

As  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Cm'urH  said  on  that  occasion^  and  we 
would  do  well  to  evermore  keep  it  in 
mind —  Taxes  are  a'. ways  actually  borne 
by  the  ultimate  coiisumer  Accurately 
speaking,  the  Idaho  Power  Co  is  a  tax 
collector  Why  should  such  a  status 
entitle  it  to  speci.il  favor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  public  river?;''" 

Many  of  us  will  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  the  concluding  paratiraph  cf  Mr. 
Hanzen  s  article  in  i^hich  he  states: 

Now  that  this  much-herslded  bogus  tax 
argument  of  the  power  monop-.ily  lias  been 
debunked  in  the  greatest  deliberative  body 
m  the  world  let  vis  ferTentiy  hope  that  it  will 
stay  debunked  for  all  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  wii>h  I  could  share  that 
sanjrume  hope,  but  I  am  realistic  ui  mat- 
ters such  a-s  these  I  feel  it  will  be  neces- 
sary time  after  time  after  time  to  once 
more  brinK  the  truth  to  the  people  be- 
cau.se  the  protagonists  of  private  power, 
I  grave. y  fear,  will  evermore  reiterate 
their  mispleading  allegations.  When  that 
time  comes  In  the  future,  I  am  confident 
that  there  will  aruse  men  of  integrity  such 
a.s  Mr  Smith  and  Mr.  Hanzen  who  will 
ably  and  decisively  set  the  record 
straight 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  written  by  Mr.  Han- 
zen be  printed  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscohd, 

as  follows: 

Tiri  Old  Fight 

(By  Henry  M.  Han«n) 
A  favorite  argument  of  the  national  power 
monopoly  In  Ite  warlaje  on  public  power  is 
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that   the   private    power  utilities   pay   taxes, 
but  the  public  pxjwer  utilities  do  not. 

The  falseness  of  this  tcx  argument  of  the 
private  power  utilities  was  thoroughly  ex- 
posed In  the  gubernatorial  campaign  of  Jullvis 
L   Meier  In  the  1«30  general  election 

Meier  ran  as  an  independent  candidate  on 
the  public  power  platform  of  his  friend, 
8enst<T  George  W   Joseph 

After  winning  the  OOP  normlnatlon  for 
Governor  in  the  primary  Joseph  was  Etricken 
with  a  fatal  heart  attack  and  Meier  picked 
up  his  fallii.k.-  public  power  torch  and  carried 
It  to  victory 

Runn.nc  true  to  form  the  Oregonlan  ran 
a  series  of  bUfterlng  editorials  during  the 
Mf.cr    fa:::;  a.i::.    again.'--t    public    power 

In  this  series  it  echoed  with  approval  the 
tax  argument  of  the  power  monopoly  that  its 
subsidiary  companies  pay  taxes. 

CliP.nen^-inR  the  truth  of  the  argument 
the  Oregon  Jtiurnal.  through  Its  editor,  B  F. 
Irvine  said 

"Sp<ak.ing  for  the  eastern  holding  com- 
panies and  the  power  barons  the  bell- 
rin<:ers  of  the  Portland  power  boys  howl  for 
private  ownership,  because  they  say  private 
syftems  pay  taxes 

"There  never  was  a  more  specious  bunk, 
"The   private   power   systems  are   not   tax- 
payer? 

"They  are  merely  tjix  collectors. 
"They  d    n't  pay  one  cent  if  taxes. 
"The  peo{>le  pay  their  taxes 
"The  utilities  pubh  the  burden  of  taxes  on 
the  consumers." 

The  Portland  Tcleprsm.  through  Its  editor. 
Carl  BrocVthagan,  editorially  end-rsed  the 
stand  of  the  Journal      Snld  Brockhagan 

"Certnlnly  no  human  mind  Is  so  muddled 
that  It  does  not  perceive  the  fallacy  of  this 
silly  argument. 

"Let  u.s  look  at  it  for  a  moment. 
"We  collect  taxes  Trom  whom? 
"From  the  utility  crmpanies 
"Where  do  the  utility  companies   get  the 
money? 

"From  fares,  rates,  and  ether  charges  paid 
by  patron."- 

"■Who  are  the  patrons? 
"We  are 

"Wh.ose  money  then  pays  for  t.'ixest 
"Utir  moniy  •' 

The  Orepr  n  Journal  and  Telegram  edi- 
torials debunked  the  tax  argument  of  the 
p.jwer  monopoly  for  the  balance  of  the  Meier 
campaign 

But  It  didn't  stay  debunked. 
In  the  intervening  years  the  power  moguls 
have  proclaimed  again   and   again   tht£   false 
tax  arpument  as  a  profound  truth. 

During  the  debate  In  the  U.S.  Senate  In 
19.;R  on  the  Hells  Canyon  bill  the  argtiment 
was  used  against  the  meafure. 

In  a  brilliant  speech  for  the  bill  U.S.  Sena- 
tor   Chukch.   of    Idaho,    tore    the   rldlcuJcus 
argument  to  bhreds 
Said  .'Senator  CHtJsrH: 

'Another  tenet  of  these  free  enterprise 
arpumenu  U  that  the  private  dams  In  Hells 
Canyon  should  be  iBvored  over  a  Government 
dam.  LH'caut-e  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  Is  a  tax- 
payer and  the  Government  Is  not 

"Again  we  are  furnished  an  appealing 
pack.-ige  but  one  empty  of  content  when 
opened. 

"The  taxes  paid  by  the  Idaho  Power  Co. 
are  really  collected  from  Its  customers. 

"Taxes  are  always  actually  borne  by  the 
ultimate  consumer. 

"In  this  case  the  ratepayers  from  which 
the  company  coUecte  each  month  pay  Idaho 
Power's  taxes  to  local.  State,  and  National 
Governments. 

"Accurately  speaking  the  Idaho  Power  Oo. 
Is  a  tax  collector. 

"Why  should  such  a  status  entitle  it  to 
•pecial  favor  in  the  develojHnent  of  our  pub- 
lic rivers?" 

The  Senators  espotising  the  Idaho  Power 
Cu.  Uau  no  answer. 


Now  that  this  much-heralded  bogtis  tax 
argument  of  the  power  monopoly  has  been 
debunked   In  the  greatest  deliberative   body 

In  the  world  let  us  fervently  hope  that  It  will 
stay  debunked  for  all  time. 


HOUSING    FOR    THE    ELDERLY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  rec- 
ord will  show  that  throughout  my  years 
in  the  Senate  I  liave  fought  for  decent, 
safe,  practicable  housmg  for  the  elderly 
at  prices  they  can  afTord.  I  have  long 
believed  that  we  should  make  provisions 
for  a  pubUc-housing  program,  through 
which  older  persons  with  sufficient  in- 
come can  be  enabled  to  purchase  or  rent 
private  housmg,  through  which  builders 
can  be  encouraged  to  construct  private 
housvrg  specifically  designed  for  older 
p>eople.  and  through  which  p>ersons  of 
advanced  years  with  low  incomes  can 
be  pronded  adequate  quarters  in  public- 
housing  facilities. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  draw 
your  attention  to  the  tireless  effort  that 
Mr.  Gene  W.  Rossman.  executive  di- 
rector. Housing  Authority  of  Portland, 
Oreg..  has  expended  to  improve  the  liv- 
mg  conditions  of  some  3.750  elderly  citi- 
zens on  old-age  assistance  in  Portland. 
In  October  of  1959  the  Oregon  Voter 
published  an  article  to  which  Mr.  Ross- 
man  took  exception  and  I  have  in  my 
possession  his  reply  to  that  publication. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Rossman  s  letter  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows  1 

Housing  AtTHPsriT 

OF  PoE'n.ANr    Obfg.. 

October  27,1959. 
Mr.  Ralph  T    Moore, 
Oregon  Voter. 
Portland    Oreo 

Dear  Mr  Moore  ■  Your  misquotations  of 
a  "spokesman  for  public  housing  authority." 
as  published  on  pages  8  and  9  of  the  October 
24  Issue  of  the  Oregon  Voter,  verge  on  libel 
and   I  Intend   to  do  something  about  It 

The  "spokesman  "  to  whom  you  refer  can 
only  be  me  as  I  am  the  orUy  person  who  to 
my  knowledge  has  made  recent  public  state- 
ments regarding  the  need  for  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary  housing  for  elderly  persons  of 
low  Income  and  also  regarding  the  fact  that 
local  church  and  fraternal  organizations 
have  so  far  done  nothing  to  help  meet  this 
need 

All  Of  my  public  utterances  on  this  sub- 
ject have  been  either  In  the  form  of  pre- 
pared talks  to  local  organizations  or  pre- 
pared press  releases,  I  have  copies  of  all 
such  statemenu  I  have  made. 

In  your  opening  sentence,  you  say  that 
this  "spokesman"  has  "deplored  that  present 
efforts  of  churches  and  fraternal  organiza- 
tions to  establish  what  he  terms  'glamorous 
and  expensive  golden  years  palaces  for  re- 
tired persons  of  means  '  "  Besides  being 
grammatically  ridiculous,  your  statement  U 
patently  untrue  I  have  never  "deplored" 
the  efforts  of  such  groups  to  provide  the 
kind  of  housing  they  are  promoting  for 
their  well-to-do  members.  In  fact,  I  have 
Bald — and  will  say  again — this  U  all  very 
fine  for  people  who  can  afford  It.  I  have 
said — and  will  say  again— that  the  housing 
these  groups  are  developing  in  no  way  meets 
the  needs  of  the  some  8,750  elderly  people 
In  Portland  on  old-age  assistance  who  are 
presently  housed  in  substandard  dwellings. 
I  have  said — and  will  say  again — ^that  the 
critical  housing  problem  of  our  communltj 
U  not  the  housing  of  our  elderly  of  means, 
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but  the  housing  of  thoae  senior  citizen*  who 
must  rely  solely  upon  old-age  assUtance  tmd 
whose  average  gross  income  is  less  than  $100 
per  month. 

In  paragraph  3,  you  speak  of  the  "stand- 
ards of  living  obviously  contemplated  by  the 
speaker."     By  Inference  and   Innuendo,  you 
would  have  your  readers  believe  that  I  en- 
vision    expensive,    extravagantly     appointed 
housing  acconunodatlons  for   the   elderly  of 
low    Income.     In   my   talks,    I   have   referred 
only    to    housing    that   Is    decent,    safe,    and 
sanitary,    housing    that    compiles    with    the 
codes:  and  I  would  venture  to  say  that  such 
housing  can  be  achieved  at  a  per  unit  cost 
far    below    that   of   the   retirement   home   of 
which   you  are  a  director.     The   balance  of 
your  second   paragraph   Is    a   masterpiece   of 
unintelligible    doubletalk.      I    defy     anyone 
with  any  sense  to  make  any  sense  out  of  it. 
In  paragraph  4.  you  state  that  the  hous- 
ing  authority   would   dearly    like   to   unload 
a  goodly  part  of   Its  burden  on  the   private 
sources  erf  church   and   fraternal   enterprise. 
If  you're  as  smart  as  you're  supposed  to  be, 
you  should  know  that  local  housing  authori- 
ties are  highly  limited  and  restricted   as  to 
the     number     of     low-rent,     public-housing 
units  they  can  acquire  and  as  to  the  acqui- 
sition costs   of  such   units.      Are   you    really 
criticizing  me  fca:  hoping  that  church,  fra- 
ternal, and   other  nonprofit  groups   will  as- 
sunve  some  semblance  of   a   benevolent   and 
Christianlike    attitude    toward    the    problem 
of  hOTislng  at  least  some  of  their  own  indi- 
gent, elderly  members,  and  th'js  supplement 
the    work    of    a    housing    authority    that    Is 
meeting  as  much  of  the  total  need  as  it  can'' 
In  your  fifth  paragraph,  I  think  you  have 
expKseed  the  kernel  of  the  nut  in  admitting 
that  you  are  a  "director  In  one  of  the    glam- 
orous and  expensive'  palaces."     No   elabora- 
tion on  this  point  Is  needed,  and  the  Invec- 
tive you  have  Incorporated  into  your  article 
is  explained. 

Your  suggestion,  in  yo'jr  sixth  paragraph. 
that  we  "suppress  this  talk  of  class  con- 
sciovisness"  would  seem  to  have  certain 
fasclstlc  implications.  Do  you  mean  that  we 
should  not  call  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
the  fact  that  some  3,750  elderly  people  on  old- 
age  assistance  in  Portland  are  presently 
housed  in  seriously  substandard  dwellinns^ 
When  you  say.  'We  should  not  select  any  one 
economic  group  for  sfjecial  favor,"  do  you 
mean  that  the  housing  needs  of  a  relatively 
few  well-heeled  oldsters  represent  as  acuie 
and  lmp>ortant  a  connmunity  problem  as  the 
housing  needs  of  the  ahxrmlngly  Ircreasing 
number  of  Indigent  senior  citizens? 

Axid  you  have  the  temerity  to  {.-oint  up 
your  article  with  the  subheading  Housing 
Authority's  Unsound  Talk" 

Thank  Clod,  others  who  represen''  equally 
responsible  church  croups  have  r<?p'5nded 
favorably  to  my  talks  and  press  releises  and 
have  Inrt.cated  a  sincere.  Chnstianllke  desire 
to  supplement  the  work  of  the  Housing  Au- 
thority of  Portland  In  helping  to  provide 
dfcent  sale,  and  sanitary  housing  for  otor 
elderly  people  who  face  old  age  with  depleted 
savings  and  pitifully  small  incomes. 
Yours  truly. 

Gene  W.  Rossman, 

Executive  Director. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President;  with 
further  reference  to  the  problem  of 
housing  for  the  elderly  in  Portland, 
there  appeared  in  the  January  H60  issue 
of  the  Reader's  Digest  an  excellf  nt  arti- 
cle on  a  cooperative  housing  pr.3ject  of 
which  Portland  and  the  entire  State  of 
Oregon  take  great  pride — 'Vr'illamette 
View  Manor.  This  cooperative  project 
provides  retirement  living  under  ideal 
circumstances  for  those  who  m  ake  the 
initial  purchase  of  an  apartment  and 
who  pay  the  regrilar  monthly  fee  there- 
after.    Ideal  as  these  faciiities  fire,  un- 


fortunately they  are  not  available  to 
people  of  modest  means.  As  stated  in 
the  Reader's  Digest  article: 

An  apartment  costs  from  17,500  to  120,000, 
Tarylng  with  size.  Those  costing  M.OOO  or 
more  have  fully  equipped  kitchenettes 
All  have  either  scenic  views  of  the  Willam- 
ette River,  green  Oregon  hills  and  snow- 
caps,  or  vistas  of  the  manor's  22  landscaped 
acres.  The  monthly  fee  of  1100  per  per- 
son covers  food,  laundry,  many  medical 
services  Maids  clean  each  apartment 
thoroughly  every  second  week  Garage  or 
carport  space  is  $5  a  month,  bvit  parking 
space  is  free,  as  is  moorage  at  the  manors 
boat  dock. 

The   caption   of   the   Reader's   Digest 

article,  "No  Housing  Worry  Here,"  is 
misleading  in  that  it  would  gi^e  the 
casual  observer  the  impression  that  there 
is  nothing  to  worry  about  with  respect 
to  housing  in  the  Portland  area.  Such 
an  impression  is  wholly  incorrect  I  am 
worried  about  the  problem  of  housing 
for  the  elderly  in  Oregon  and  elsewhere, 
I  know  that  thousands  of  Oregonians  as 
well  as  millions  of  persons  across  the 
Nation  are  worried  about  the  housing 
problem  confronting  so  many  of  the 
elderly. 

Mr  Rossman.  alert  to  the  great  po- 
tentiality for  misunderstanding  inherent 
in  the  caption  of  the  Reader's  Digest 
article,  wrote  to  the  editor  of  that  maga- 
zine on  January-  8,  1960,  endeavoring  to 
set  the  record  straight.  His  letter  was 
accompanied  by  an  excellent  article  re- 
lating stark  facts  concerning  the  housing 
plight  of  tho'usands  of  elderly  persons 
in  Oregon  and  other  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Ro.s.sman  letter  and  article  are 
worth  study  and  attention  by  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congre.^s  becau.se  they  tell  the 
story  of  an  urgent  public  need.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  of 
January  8  addressed  by  Mr.  Rossman 
to  the  editor  of  the  Reader's  Digest  and 
the  accompanying  article  submitted  by 
Mr.  Rossman  to  the  Readers  Digest  be 
set  forth  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  foUow.s: 

POR-n.AND  Orec    January  8.  19S0 
Mr   DeWitt  Wallace, 
Editor.  Readers  Digest. 
Plpa'iaritvtUe.  S  Y. 

De.\r  Mr  Wallace:  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth  than  the  title  of  the 
story  starting  on  page  193  of  your  January 
issue     "No  Housing  Worry  Here   " 

FY"m  my  vantage  point  as  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Housing  Authority  of  Port- 
land. Ore?  ,  I  am  in  position  to  observe  con- 
ditions, as  they  actually  exist,  that  relate 
to  the  real  problems  on  housing  of  a  vast 
majority  of  our  aging  population  In  this 
arf>ri — and  perhaps  throughout  the  country 

Ovir  recent  physical  survey  of  the  private 
dwellings  of  Portland's  more  than  5  000  sen- 
ior citizens  who  are  recipients  of  old-age^ as- 
sl.stance  alone  revealed  that  over  75  percent 
of  these  oldsters  are  presently  housed  in 
critically  substandard  living  quarters  The 
results  of  this  survey  were  carried  in  the 
Nation's  press  and  eventvially  were  Included 
In  the  Congressional  Record,  volume  106, 
part  13.  pages  16175-16176 

Attached  Is  the  story  as  I  see  It.  I  hope 
you  will  publish  It  If  only  to  keep  the  record 
straight.  There  Is  a  housing  worry  here  In 
Portland,  Oreg — a  worry  that  has  this  re- 
sponsible community  really  concerned. 


This  worry  does  not  relate  to  the  elderly 
who  can  aflord  to  while  away  their  golden 
years  in  beautiful,  jialatlal  retirement  homes 
such  as  featured  in  your  January  issue  Our 
communiry  8  cmcern  is  that  the  leas  fortu- 
nate and  by  far  greater  propxirtlon  of  our 
Beni'r  citizens  may  spend  their  declining 
days  In  dignity — housed  in  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary   dwellings 

Yes,  Portland.  Oreg  .  does  have  a  housing 
worry— a  problem   that  cannot  be  solved  by 
such  elaborate  and  expensive  manors  as  the 
one  you  describe. 
Sincerely, 

Oene  W  Rosswan, 

Executive  Director. 


HousTNO  in  Portland,  Oreo 
You  don't  have  to  be  ^Id  tn  be  poor,  but 
it  helps.  Every  passing  day  marks  the  85th 
birthday  for  more  than  a  thousand  Ameri- 
cans most  of  whom  have  ^een  their  earning 
capacity  sharply  reduced  by  onrushlng  old 
age  and  their  dwindling  savings  virtually 
wiped  out  by  inflation,  splrallng  taxes,  and 
the   mounting  cost  of  medical  care 

In  1954,  nearly  half  of  the  families  headed 
by  a  i>erson  age  65  or  older  had  a  gross  an- 
nual income  of  less  than  »2  000.  and  about 
two-thirds  of  all  per8<.)ns  age  65  and  living 
alone  or  with  nonrelatives  had  an  lnc<inie  of 
less  than  tLOOO  a  year  .subsequent  surveys 
have  indicated  that  the  economic  position  of 
this  country's  aging  population  is  progres- 
sively deteriorating. 

'Fifteen  mUllon  people  in  the  United 
States  are  age  65  or  over  Since  1900,  the 
total  population  of  the  United  Slates  ha* 
doubled,  but  the  number  of  [lersona  45  to 
64  years  of  age  has  tripled,  and  the  number 
age  65  and  older  has  quadrupled'  ,  these  are 
statistics  made  public  In  January  1967  by 
the  US  Senate  Committee  on  Lab.T  and 
Public  Welfare  in  lU  Fact  Book  on  Aging  ' 
This  report,  although  the  latest  of  Its  kind  is 
now  3  years  out  of  date,  and  nearly  a  n.lUi.-n 
more  people  have  since  Joined  the  ranks  of 
the  senior-citizen  population  of  the  United 
States. 

While  church  and  fraternal  organizations 
are  building  Utopian  retirement  homes  with 
built-in  medical  care  f(jr  their  elderly  mem- 
bers of  at  least  moderate  wealth,  whals  to 
be  done  about  housing  and  caring  for  the 
needy  aging— a  vast  number  of  whom  are 
living    in    disease-ridden,   rotting    slums'' 

A  recent  survey  conducted  by  the  Hous- 
ing Authority  of  Portland,  Oreg  revealed 
that  of  some  5.000  elderly  pers^ms  who  are 
recipients  of  old-age  assistance  in  that  rity 
more  than  75  percent  are  presently  hoxised 
in  seriously  substandard  dwellings  Average 
gross  monthly  income  of  Uiese  senior  citizens 
was  determined  to  be  $99  44  D<^!^n't  ap- 
proximately this  same  situation  exist  In  al- 
most every  part  of  the  country''  Reports  of 
similar  stirveys  from  other  areas  wouJd  so 
indicate 

While  the  1999  report  of  the  Joint  E^co- 
nomlc  Committee  of  the  US  Congress 
plumps  for  larger  unemployment  beneflia, 
more  Federal  aid  for  education,  for  medical 
research  and  scientific  research,  and  while 
United  Fund-Community  Chest  dnve« 
clamor  for  finances  to  aid  youth  movemcnu 
and  a  variety  of  disease  research  programs — 
all  worthy  beneficiaries:  who  Is  really  seeking 
a  sound  solution  to  the  Nation  s  No  i  In- 
ternal, economic,  and  social  problem  the 
housing  and  care  of  the  indigent   aged"" 

Our  Nation's  lawmakers  are  talking  about 
generously  expanded  social  security  beneflU 
In  1960 — •mainly  of  Increasing  the  minimum 
pension  from  $33  per  month  to  $40  What 
will  this  added  $7  buy  in  terms  of  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  shelter,  in  terms  of  ade- 
quate food  and  clothing  and  proper  medical 
care  for  our  indigent  oldsters  whose  num- 
bers are  multiplying  so  fast  that  last  years 
statistics  are  today  woefully  obsolete? 
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Tlie  fact  that  the  United  States  pays  out 
more  than  $2  billion  a  year  in  matching 
SUifce  and  local  aid  to  the  needy  aged,  the 
b,ind,  the  disabled,  and  dependent  children, 
is  of  small  personal  satisfaction  to  our  grow- 
ing population  of  senior  civs^ns  who  face 
their  golden  years  without  funds  or  hope. 
Their  meager  share  of  the  total  we'Jare  out- 
lay g:  ,-ee  th^m  little  expertat! on  of  spend- 
ing  their  d»v.lnlng   years  in   dignity 

Some  say  that  people  who  don't  have  the 
frrtitude  and  perseverance  to  ef.ve  success- 
fully for  V^eii  detuning  year*  during  their 
product!-. e  yr.iuh  do  noi  des>erve  very  much 
in  the  way  .^f  cunjilderatluj..  "Vet  how  many 
of  these  less  fortunate  old  people  are  hap- 
less victims  of  our  ames.  former  productive 
citizens  of  oonstdersble  character  and  sub- 
stance who  have  contrlbute-1  their  share,  and 
more  in  taxf«.  In  community  effort  through 
ciiurch,  fraternal,  and  civic  activity.  In  serv- 
ice to  Uieir  country  in  lime  i.f  war  in 
the  name  of  humanity,  can  their  problem 
be  Ignored' 

Portland,  Oref  ,  docs  not  prernme  to  Ignore 
their    problem       On    the  drawing    boards   of 
the    local    Hcuslnc   Au'h  .rlty    are    plans    f   r 
a    10-story   apartment    hovise   to  provide    120 
umu  of  decent,  safe,  and   sanitary  housmg 
accommodations    for   senior   clilzen*   of   low 
Income.      Tl.e    building    will    be    l(jcatcd    In 
c5    wntown   Portland  near  the   present   living 
quarters  at  the  largest  concentration  of  el- 
derly   prrs  n?    on    ',irt-ape    assistance    In    the 
city.    »ucb  luxuries  as  g'.ase-paneled  shower 
stalls,  featured   by  many  private  retirement 
homes   for   the   well -to-do  aged,   will   not   be 
incorporated    Into    this    p-anned    structure. 
Every  efTort   will  be  made,  however,  to  pro- 
vide the   basic  safety  and  Ba:iitatlon  factors 
that    will    permit    the    aged    tenants   to    live 
In     cooaparatlve     comfort     and      security — 
wtthm    the    budgetiiry    limitations    imposed 
by    the    Fe.leral    Ooverninent       A   review    of 
the  rental*  presently  paid  by  the  96  elderly 
tenants    living    In    cottage-type    penaanent 
units  of  the  Housing  Authority  of  Portiand 
shows  the  average  monthly  gross  rent  to  be 
$32  57.      Average    gross    monthly    income    of 
these   tenanU  Is  $134  64      To  be   financially 
feasible.    It    would    appear    that — even    with 
lu   Federal  subsidy — this  new  project  must 
charge  a  nalnunum  rental  of  $45  per  month. 
This    will    leave    a    pitifully    SDiall    monthly 
balance  frt^m  which  ilie  average  tenant  may 
be   expected    to   meet   the  expense   of   barest 
necessities — food,      clothing,      and      medical 
care. 

Portland's  public  housing  project  f"r  the 
elderly  tn  the  downtown  area  Is  being  pat- 
ternsd  closely  after  the  very  few  similar 
projects  already  In  successful  operation 
throughout  the  Nation,  notably  Ln  Cleve- 
land. Ohio,  and  In  New  York  City.  A  small 
area  In  the  project  will  be  made  available 
for  community-service  activities,  such  as 
Tlsltlng  nurses  headquBLrters  TV  room,  crafts 
area,  small  library;  but  under  Federal  regu- 
lations these  facilities  may  not  be  equipped 
or  staffed  tlirough  public-housing  funds, 
and  the  local  housing  authority  must  rely 
Ufxm  contributions  from  local  private  and 
public  agencies. 

When  completed  this  new  project  will  ac- 
commod;ite  barely  8  percent  of  Portland's 
elderly  persons  who  are  recipients  of  old-age 
aaalstaiice  alone  and  who  are  known  to  be 
presently  residing  In  critically  substandard 
living  quarters.  What  aboui  the  other  97 
percent?  And  what  about  the  additional 
thousands  of  low-income  elderly  in  the  \ckm1 
area  who  are  miserably  subsisting  on  small 
pensions  and  or  social  security  and  who  are 
living  In  rundom-n  family  homes  or  walkup, 
cxild-water  flats? 

Significantly,  public  awarrness  of  this  sit- 
uation is  being  brought  Into  sharp  focus  as 
such  public  works  as  Federal  and  State  high- 
way construction  and  local  urban  renewai 
develoi>ment  are  displacing  our  indigent  eld- 
erly at  a  rapid  pace. 


But  what  gf)od  is  public  awareness,  really, 
when  for  lack  of  adequaU  re<ieral  funds 
nothing  substantial  can  be  done  to  relocatje 
these  displaced.  Indigent  oldsters  An  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  living  quarters  at  a  prios 
they  can  aCord  to  pay. 

Reports  from  other  local  public  housing 
authorities  ihruughout  the  Nation  indicate 
that  Port:auds  prob'itm  u  not  peculiar  to 
this  specific  area,  but  exists  to  lesser  or 
greater  degree  In  metropolitan  and  rural 
areas  all  over  the  country.  The  main  pciUt 
Is  that  local  communities  are  unable  to 
cope  with  it      It  is  a  Federal  problem 

According  to  recent  news  reports.  Niklta  S. 
Khrushchev  seems  to  be  currenuy  taking 
time  out  from  his  Er.bcr  rattimg  to  put  his 
O'AU  house  in  order,  to  build  economic  secu- 
rity for  his  own  people  at  home  Couldn't 
Uncle  Sam  take  his  hand  ofT  the  holster  for 
only  a  mcimcnt  or  two  and  divert  Just  a  few 
billions  from  aid  to  foreigners  to  aid  to  our 
own  aged? 

Mr  MOPSE.  What  was  the  reply  of 
the  Reader's  Di^rest  to  the  request  of 
this  public -spirited  Portland  Housing 
Authority  officii  for  clarification  of  the 
record  on  uhis  subject  of  the  housing 
phght  of  so  many  of  car  elderly  citizens? 
It  was  a  typical  shoulder-shrugging  re- 
six)nse  of  indifference  to  a  Rreat  national 
problem.  Mr.  Rossman  advised  me  that 
the  Reader's  Digest  response  included 
this  language: 

Tou  speak  with  authority  about  housing 
needs  for  the  elderly,  yet  to  be  met,  and  we've 
re  ul  your  p-per  with  interest.  But,  un- 
fortunately, it  U  not  quite  In  line  with  the 
edr.orlaJ  requirements  of  the  Reader's 
Digest 

Such  apathy.  Mr.  President.  Is  as  de- 
plorable as  do'wnnght  oijposition  to  a 
program  designed  to  meet  the  housing 
needs  of  the  elderly  We  cannot  afford 
to  let  great  problems  drag  along  with 
indifTerence  such  as  that  manifested  by 
the  Reader's  Digest  In  this  instance.  I 
a.Ti  thankful  that  we  have  people  Uke 
Mr.  Rossman  who  are  constantly  alert 
and  who  are  trj'ing  to  do  something 
about  the  needs  of  our  elderly  citizens. 


DRESS  REHEARSAL  FOR  HOME  RULE 
IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP  (X)LUMBIA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  ap- 
pearing upon  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Washington  Post  of  February  11,  1960. 
under  tlie  byline  of  Mr.  Ben  W.  Gilbert, 
city  editor,  entitled  "A  Useful  Lexicon 
for  tlie  Voteless."  be  inserted  in  the  Con- 
cBEssioNAL  RECORD  at  thls  point  in  my 
remarks  together  with  a  copy  of  a  letter 
I  addressed  to  the  Waslungton  Post  dated 
February  II.  1960,  commenting  upon 
the  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
IPrv^m  the  Washington  Po.^  and  Times  Her- 
ald, Feb.  11,  1980J 
A  UsDTL  Lexicon  For  th«  VoTXLrss 
(By  Ben  W.  GUbert) 

In  prolonged  political  debates,  words  often 
get  worn  out  to  the  point  where  they  cease 
to  carry  much  meaning.  This  has  happened 
to  the  word  "suflrage"  tn  the  debate  over 
District  voting. 

Nearly  everyone  is  for  suffrage.  The  real 
answer  come*  only  when  you  ask  the  lufl- 
raglst  what  kind  of  voting  he  favors. 


The  following  guide  Is  designed  to  darify 
discussion  of  the  problem. 

Haaae  mie:  llais  is  synonymous  with  self- 
^vemment.  exponents  of  home  rule  will 
insist,  however,  that  tt  Is  not.  thereby  re- 
vealing a  type  ot  semantic  inversion  which 
has  entered  the  home  rule  debate.  Pro- 
ponents frequently  use  the  term  as  a  short 
form  description  of  the  Senate-passed  mec^- 
ure  now  pending  in  the  House.  It  provides 
a  teiTitorial  government  for  the  District:  an 
elected  legislature  with  a  PresldenUally  ap- 
pointed governor. 

Other  versions:  Varying  degrees  of  home 
rule  are  provided  In  versions  of  self-govern- 
ment measures  which  have  been  proposed 
In  the  past  Much  discussed  was  one  call- 
ing for  election  of  a  mayor  and  city  council. 
Real  hi  me  rule:  This  Is  a  seldom  denned 
form  of  home  rule  advocated  by  opponents 
who  say  they  are  against  a  measure  because 
It  does  not  provide  real  home  rule.  Some 
may  call  national  representation  real  home 
rule. 

"National  representation"  (defined  below) 
unlike  home  rule  requires  an  ameri^lment 
to  the  Constitution — a  two-thirds  vote  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  approval  by 
three-fourths  of  the  State  l^lslatures. 
Home  rule  requires  a  simple  majority  vote 
of  both  Houses,  approved  by  the  President, 
and  District  voters. 

Nauonal  representation:  T^ie  right  to  wote 
for  presidential  electors  and  for  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate.  A  constitutional 
amendment  providing  the  presidential  vot- 
ing privilege  and  the  right  to  elect  Dele- 
gates to  the  House  h£j>  been  approved  by  the 
Senate. 

■Vote  for  Delegates :  Both  the  Senate-passed 
home  rule  and  national  representation  meas- 
ures provide  for  the  election  of  Delegates  to 
the  House,  but  not  to  the  Senate.  Pre- 
sumably these  Delegates  would  have  the 
right  to  speak,  but  not  vote.  To  the  annoy- 
ance of  House  Members,  measures  which 
originate  In  the  Senate  often  provide  for 
Delegates  to  the  House,  but  not  the  Sen- 
ate. 

School  board  election;  The  territorial  leg- 
islature would  decide  whether  the  school 
board  would  be  elected  or  appointed  under 
the  home  rule  bill.  Vote  advocates  tend  to 
divide  on  this  question. 

Primary  vote:  This  is  the  only  suffrage 
right  which  District  of  Columbia  residents 
now  enjoy.  They  may  vote  for  delegates  to 
the  national  conventions  and  for  members 
of  the  city  committees  of  the  two  political 
parties.  They  also  may,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, express  their  presidential  pref- 
erences In  this  primary  election  which  was 
held  for  the  first  time  in  1956. 

The  real  home-rule  argument  against  the 
pending  home-rule  argument  has  been  men- 
tioned. Other  arguments  used  against 
home  rule: 

"The  city  will  become  debt -ridden  and 
eventually  become  bankrupt  Just  as  it  did 
under  Gov.  Alexander  R.  Shepherd  In  the 
1870*s  " 

The  pending  bill  contains  restrictions  on 
the  power  of  the  city  to  go  into  debt  which 
did  not  prevail  in  "Boss"  Shepherd's  time. 
"When  pushed  on  this  front,  worriers  about 
debt  generally  admit  that  they  are  really 
concerned  about  the  taxes  which  might  be 
levied  to  provide  municipal  Bervices. 

"There  are  too  many  unstable  elements 
In  the  population  to  permit  the  District  to 
govern  Itself." 

This  is  a  reference  to  the  racial  composi- 
tion of  the  Capital, 

"I'm  for  home  rule  in  principle,  but  after 
all.  it  Is  a  Federal  City." 

This  argument  persists  even  though  the 
Federal  Interest  would  be  protected  in  the 
■presidential  appointment  of  the  Governor,  In 
the  reserved  power  of  Congress  to  legislate 
Tor  the  District,  and  In  a  special  Presidential 
veto  power. 
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"The  Pounding  Fathers  never  wanted  the 
District  to  govern  Itself." 

The  facta  are,  however,  that  Washington 
was  governed  under  vartatlons  of  the  mayor 
and  council  and  territorial  forma  until  1874. 
So  waa  the  Independent  city  of  Georgetown 
and  the  city  of  Alexandria  until  It  waa  re- 
ceded to  Virginia  In  1846. 

"We  should  get  national  representation 
first." 

This  is  a  gambit  of  some  suffrage  c>ppon- 
ents  who  assume  that  it  will  be  difficult  to 
smaend  the  Constitution  in  behalf  of  tl-:e  Dis- 
trict. Proponents  of  home  rule  generally 
favor  both  self-government  and  nation  il  rep- 
resentation and  would  advocate  seruring 
these  rights  in  any   practicable  order 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  home 
rule." 

One  can  aasume  that  the  speaker  pr  jbably 
does  not  want  home  rule. 


Pkbru.\rt  11.    960 
Mr.  J  Rttssell  Wiggins, 

Executiva  Editor,  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald,  Washington.  D  C. 
DxAK  Mr.  Wiggins  The  most  charitable  In- 
terpretation which  can  be  placed  upon  the 
paragraph  headed  'Home  Rule"  In  the  edi- 
torial page  article  entitled  "A  Usefii.  Lexi- 
con for  the  Voteless,"  which  appeared  in  the 
February  11,  1960.  Issue  of  your  pubUcation 
under  the  byline  of  Mr  Ben  W  Gilbert,  city 
editor.  Is  that  he  wrote  the  passage  with 
tongue  In  cheek,  hoping  to  genera"?  con- 
troversy. The  passage  to  which  I  refer  Is 
as  follows: 

"Proponents  frequently  use  the  term  as  a 
short-form  description  of  the  Senile  piissed 
measure  now  p>endlng  In  the  House  It  pro- 
Tides  a  territorial  government  for  the  Dis- 
trict: an  elected  legislature  with  a  Pr?siden- 
tlally  appointed  Governor  " 

It  Is  true  that  In  the  85th  Con5:-ess  an 
administration  measure  prov.dlng  for  ar.  ap- 
p>olnted  Governor,  was.  mistakenly  in  my 
Judgment,  adopted  by  the  Senate  That 
measure  died  with  the  85th  Con*?r"5s.  On 
July  15.  1959,  the  Senate  passed  S  1681. 
providing  for  an  elected  major,  an  elected 
city  council,  and  the  precious  democratic  pro- 
cedural rights  of  the  Initiative,  refeiendum 
and  recall.  This  latest  3enat«  measure  fol- 
lows the  basic  form  of  the  Senate  bil  of  the 
84th  Congress  which  was  adopted  ur.der  the 
leadership  of  the  late  great  Matt  Niely. 

S.  1681  is  the  bill,  passed  by  the  Senite  this 
Congrese,  which  is  pending  before  thi;  House 
District  Committee.  There  is  also  jiending 
before  that  committee  a  House  measure  in- 
corporating the  administration  approach. 
It  Is  to  this  latter  measure  that  the  device  of 
the  discharge  petition  pulmotor  is  being  ap- 
plied. The  Senate  Committee  on  the  01strl::t 
of  Columbia  considered  last  session  a  similar 
territorial  proposal  but  rejected  It  In  favor 
Of  S.  1681 

I  feel  sure,  given  the  wealth  of  material 
upwn  home  rule  available  to  Mr  Gilbert,  and 
based  upon  what  I  have  heard  of  the  pride 
taken  by  the  Washington  Pust  anc  limes 
Herald  In  the  accuracy  of  its  news  and  edi- 
torial comment,  that  Mr.  Gilberts  words 
were  the  result  of  art  rather  than  i-f  over- 
sljrht. 

Having  long  been  an  ardent  suppo;  ter  and 
wholehearted  proponent  of  munlcipul  home 
rule  for  the  Nation's  Capital  I  am  very 
pleased  that  Mr.  Gilbert  has  provided  me 
with  this  opportunity  to  set  the  record 
straight.  Public  education  In  the  District 
upon  home  rule  needs  to  be  carried  on  con- 
tinually If  victory  Is  to  be  achieved.  Mr. 
Gilbert's  efforts  will  no  doubt  be  ipprecl- 
ated  by  all  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
this  endeavor. 

However,  as  a  political  realist  there  are  a 
few  points  which  In  my  Judgment  need  to 
be  understood  by  those  concerned  with  thla 
vitally  Important  subject.  These  points 
have  to  do  with  the  legislative  varialiles  fac- 


ing home  rule  legislation.  They  Include 
( 1 )  The  elQcacy  of  the  discharge  route  In  the 
House  to  bring  to  the  floor  the  ET.senhower 
territorial  proposal;  (3)  the  action  on  the 
House  floor,  assiiming  succeaa  of  the  dis- 
charge petition,  to  substitute  for  the  dis- 
charged bill  the  Senate  passed  bill;  (3)  If 
the  substitution  of  the  Senate  language  Is 
not  made,  the  fate  of  some  rule  legLslatlon 
In  conference  between  the  Senate  and  House 
over  which  version  should  prevail:  and  (4) 
the  fate  of  a  conference  report,  under  the 
rules  governing  debate  In  the  Senate 

In  my  view  the  fastest  route  for  early  en- 
actment of  munlclp'il  home  rule  for  Wash- 
Ingt.  I:  w'luld  be  the  ad<:>ptlon  by  the  House 
of  the  already-pa-'^ied  .'^nate  measure  It 
would  then  net-d  nnly  Presidential  signature 
to  become  law  Alternatives  to  thl.s,  face,  I 
fear,  time  consuming  processes  which  could 
become  crl'.ical  in  the  event  of  an  early 
adjjurnment.  It  must  be  recognized  that 
should  no  final  action  be  taken  prior  to  ad- 
journment then  It  will  be  necessary  In  the 
87th  Congress  to  start  from  scratch 

It  is  said  that  the  wish  is  father  to  the 
thought  but  In  order  to  as'pss  probabilities. 
facts  must  be  faced  Mr  Gilbert's  greatest 
contribution  in  his  lexlcf>n  is  that  he  has 
enabled  us  to  take  once  more  a  good  look 
at  the  facts  of  the  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Watne  Morsz. 

Mr.  MOR.se.  Mr  President.  I  have 
asiced  that  the  foregoing  material  be 
placed  tn  the  Record  for  three  reasons 
P.rst,  it  Ls  vitally  important  in  a  demo- 
cratic community  for  the  facts  t/i  be 
placed  before  citizens  if  sound  decisions 
are  to  be  reached  Second  I  believe  with 
complete  conviction,  that  m  a  democracy 
there  is  no  substitute  for  the  ballot  box 
by  which  those  who  administer  the  afTairs 
of  the  community  can  be  chosen  and  held 
accountable  for  their  steward.ship 
Third,  by  placing  the  home  rule  situation 
before  the  Senate  in  this  manner,  it  be- 
comes possible  to  relate  home  rule  and 
the  electoral  process  in  a  manner  which  I 
hope  will  be  meanin^'ful  and  significant 
to  the  responsible  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict who  have  a  deep  and  continuing 
concern  for  our  Capital  City. 

It  IS  to  the  third  point  that  I  wish  to 
address  myself  briefly  at  this  time  In 
past  years  the  charge  has  been  made  that 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  Wa-shiiigton  com- 
munity do  not  wish  to  have  a  change  in 
the  present  Commissioner  form  of  gov- 
ernment. The  proponents  of  this  iwint 
of  view — and  it  is  a  mistaken  viewpoint 
in  my  judgment^ — have  cited  the  electoral 
lethargry  which  they  alleged  character- 
ized the  voting  behavior  of  the  com- 
munity In  1956  under  the  first  use  of  the 
District  Primary  Act.  The  comparatively 
small  number  of  those  citizens  who  did 
regi.ster  and  vote  in  that  election  lends 
some  slight  support,  unfortunately,  to 
that  allegation. 

The  community,  however.  In  the  forth- 
coming primary  is  In  a  position  to  lay 
that  scarecrow  argument  to  rest  for 
good,  provided,  and  only  provided,  there 
is  a  tremendous  increase  in  registration 
and  In  election  day  turnout.  By  a  mas- 
sive demonstration  of  interest  through 
participation,  the  citizens  of  WashinRton 
can  arm  their  friends  in  the  Congress 
with  a  devastating  arerumcnt  for  elec- 
tive municipal  home  rule. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  a.sked 
the   Congress   to   aboli.sh   themselves    in 


favor  of  a  successor  government  contain- 
ing some  small  elective  elements  in  the 
way  of  an  elected,  though  circum.scnbed, 
territorial  leKislature  and  since  the  .Sen- 
ate of  the  United  SUtes  in  this  86th  Con- 
gress has  passed  a  bill  containing:  a  broad 
delegation  of  municipal  authority  Uj  an 
elected  mayor,  an  eh^cted  city  council, 
and  to  tlie  pfople  themselves  throujih 
initiative,  referendum,  and  recall,  I 
would  think  that  every  org.an  of  the  Dis- 
trict government  would  seek  to  cooperate 
wholeheartedly  in  pro\1dlng  opportuni- 
ties to  enable  District  citizens  to  register 
and  vote  with  a  minimum  of  inconven- 
ience. 

The  board  of  elections  can  render  a 
fine  service  to  the  citi/ens  by  utilizing 
Wisely  the  powers  exercised  by  them  I 
would  hope  that  they  will  extend  every 
effort  to  make  sure  that  every  citizen 
can  become  registered. 

In  a  way  Mr  President  the  District 
primary  election  will  be  a  dress  rehearsal 
for  home  rule  The  board  has  an  op- 
portimity  to  demonstrate  In  the  District 
primary  that  It  possesses  the  breadth  of 
vision  and  capacity  to  function  under 
home  rule. 

The  Citizens  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia have  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
that  they  really  want  home  rule  I  can- 
not stress  with  too  much  emphasis  to 
these  i:>eople  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
"You  must  exercise  your  duty  by  seeing 
to  it  that  you  get  yourself  registered  to 
vote  in  the  primary.  "  I  am  very  much 
disappouited  that  there  are  a  few  In 
positions  of  authority  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  who  are  discouraging  the 
adoption  of  a  more  lenient  and  hberal 
program,  procedural  wise,  for  guaran- 
teeing a  larger  registration.  I  under- 
staiid  that  there  are  some  who  think  that 
becau.se  the  contest  in  the  primary  will 
be  principally  a  contest  among  Demo- 
crats, and  because  there  will  be  very 
little  contest,  if  any,  among  Republicans, 
that  the  contest  may  result  in  more 
Democrats  registering  than  Republicans. 
I  hope  that  such  ruirrow  partisanship 
Will  be  laid  aside  by  those  who  have  the 
authority  to  liberalize  the  procedures  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  tiie  regis- 
tration of  voters  I  hope  they  will  adopt 
the  procedure  which  in  effect  takes  the 
registration  books  to  the  voters,  or  at 
least  takes  the  regi-stration  books  to 
meetings  and  to  community  areas  where 
there  are  large  congregations  of  voters 
assembled  from  time  to  time,  and  tlius 
give  them  an  opportunity  at  these  meet- 
ings to  register 

I  think  that  the  board  could  witli  profit 
adopt  many  of  the  devices  used  succe.ss- 
fully  elsewhere  to  enlist  the  support  and 
help  of  the  community  in  accomplishing 
iLs  mission.  In  this  connection  I  should 
like  to  pay  high  tribute  to  the  devoted 
public  service  that  is  performed  in  every 
State  by  the  tens  of  thousands  of  volun- 
teer workers  in  political  campaigns.  My 
own  experience  is  duplicated.  I  am  cer- 
tain, m  the  experience  of  every  one  of 
us  sitting  in  this  Chamber  Volunteer 
political  workers  do  not  receive  the  honor 
and  the  glory  that  is  deserved  and  eai"nod 
by  selfless  service.  To  them  we  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  that  is  inestimable. 
Political  parties  are  the  life  blood  of  our 
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system  and  political  parties  are  made  up, 
on  the  whole,  by  men  and  women  who 
give  their  time  freely  and  cheerfully  that 
our  system  of  democracy  can  work.  In 
campaigns  I  have  undertaken,  the  volun- 
teer services  of  men  and  women  of  both 
parties  who  worked  together  in  the  reg- 
istration of  voters,  and  who  got  out  the 
vote  on  election  day  supplemented  the 
official  election  machinery  and  allowed 
the  collective  will  of  the  citizenry  to  be 
wrought 

In  my  judgment,  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton has  as  great  a  proportion  of  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  intere.«ted  in  the 
democratic  process  as  can  be  found  any- 
where in  this  country.  I  think  that  they 
are  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  help  the 
board,  given  the  opportunity.  The  will- 
ingness of  the  volunteers  to  assist  In  the 
counting  of  ballots  last  lime  is  an  indi- 
cation of  this 

Is  It  not  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the 
civic  enthusiasm  of  these  laudable,  pa- 
triotic, and  dedicated  citizens  to  be  chan- 
neled into  the  registration  process  by  the 
board  of  elections?  The  power  exists  to 
deputize  responsible  citizens  as  regis- 
trars Community  and  civic  groups  can. 
Without  partisanship,  cooperate  whole- 
heartedly by  recruiting  registrars  and 
by  making  space  arrangements  for  the 
simple  tools  a  registrar  needs  to  perform 
his  function  After  all.  what  is  neces- 
sary? A  card  tabl"  set  up  where  people 
congregate,  a  stack  of  forms,  and  the 
civic  enthusiasm  which  motivates  the 
registrar 

Given  the  chance,  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  participate,  the  dress  rehearsal 
for  home  rule  that  is  the  District  pri- 
mary can  produce  eloquent  testimony  of 
the  deep  yearning  in  the  hearts  of  most 
Washington  residents  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  govern  themselves. 

Therefore,  Mr  President,  in  closing 
these  remarks,  in  this  plea  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  election  board  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  sincerely  hoF>e  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  District 
election  board — In  fact,  I  hope  it  will  be 
by  unanimous  vote — will  decide  to  take 
the  registration  books  to  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  sugt-'est  that  they  take  note  of  the 
practices  which  exist  in  many  States 
whereby  those  in  charge  of  registering 
voters  adopt  a  procedure  of  deputizing 
registrars  and  put  in  force  at  meetings 
wheie  large  numbers  of  people  assemble 
the  practice  of  setting  up  card  tables, 
having  registration  forms  available,  and 
announcing  that  during  the  meeting  or 
after  the  meeting  people  may  register 
to  vote. 

These  registration  li.sts  could  be  taken 
to  the  courthouse  to  be  checked  so  as  to 
assuie  that  only  those  qualified  to  vote 
would  po  on  the  registered  voter  lisus. 

I  am  also  suggesting  to  the  board  of 
elections  that  they  change  what  I  un- 
deistand  is  the  plan  they  have  In  mmd 
up  to  date,  of  keeping  the  registration 
books  open  at  the  Government  offices 
only  on  Mondays  through  Fridays,  and 
not  on  Saturdays. 

Mr  President,  there  are  a  great  many 
people  working  during  the  week  who  find 
It  inconvenient  to  register  on  Mondays 


through  Fridays,  but  who  would  be  wiU- 
mg  to  register  on  Saturdays. 

In  pleading  for  strengthening  the 
chances  of  getting  home  rule  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  urges  the  members  of 
the  board  of  elections  to  liberalize  their 
program  for  registering  voters  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  see  to  it  that 
registrations  can  occur  on  Saturdays. 

The  board  should  also  give  considera- 
tion to  the  deputizing  of  registrars,  who 
could  appear  at  meetings  where  many 
Citizens  In  the  District  of  Columbia  as- 
.semble.  and  could  give  the  citizens  at- 
tending those  meetings  the  opportunity 
to  register  in  the  presidential  primary 
come  May. 


LEASING  OF  PORTION  OF  PORT 
CROWDER.  MO. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R  8315  >  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  lea.se  a  por- 
tion of  Fort  Crowder,  Mo.,  to  Stella  Re- 
organized  Schools  R-I.  Missouri. 

WE     CA.NNiiT     FVADE     RESPONSIBILrTT 

Ml  KUCHEL  Mr.  President,  we  now 
undertake  a  debate  in  the  Senate,  the 
results  of  which  will  be  of  challenging 
importance  to  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try. Dideed.  they  will  markedly  affect 
the  future  of  the  globe.  At  stake  is 
whether  the  elegant-sounding  maxims 
of  the  American  system  of  self-govern- 
ment mean  what  they  say  or  not.  Here 
begms  more  than  a  debate  on  civil  rights 
legislation.  This  is  the  start  of  a  strug- 
gle for  the  Congress  to  determine — with 
the  whole  world  looking  on — whether 
citizens  of  the  United  States  are  equal 
before  the  law,  or  whether  citizens  of 
the  United  States  are  unequal  before  the 
law  Here  is  what  you,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  are  called  upon  to  decide.  And 
there  can  be,  there  must  be,  but  one  an- 
swer I  believe  that  the  legislation 
which  I  have  been  honored  to  coauthor 
supplies  the  basis  upon  which  Congress 
can  render  the  right  answer  to  all  our 
countrymen  as  the  world  watches  At 
any  rate,  the  i.ssue  is  before  us.  It  is  our 
responsibility  to  resolve  it. 

We  have  before  us  a  somewhat  con- 
fused parliamentary  situation.  None 
here  contends  that  it  is  an  Illegal  situa- 
tion which  we  face  under  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  Each  of  us  concedes  that 
the  confusion  here  deals  entirely  with 
procedures,  all  of  them  valid  procedures, 
under  the  Senate  rules,  which  have  been 
followed  and  which  have  brought  us  to 
the  point  at  hand.  A  bill  is  pending.  It 
Is  apparently  a  bill  of  little,  if  any,  con- 
trover.'jy.  and  to  that  bill,  an  amend- 
ment will  be  offered  which  will  repi-esent 
the  administration  views  on  civil  rights, 
I  wish  the  100  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
iTach  the  point  as  soon  as  may  be  rea- 
sonably possible  after  reasonable  debate 
when  they  may  vote  on  the  merits  of 
civil  rights  legislation  as  that  legislation 
has  been  i-ecommended  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  also  by  many  of  my  col- 
leagues on  their  own. 

A  little  over  100  years  ago.  Abi-aham 
Lincoln,  speaking  in  Springfield.  IIU 
spoke  on  the  meaning  of  equality  in  the 
Declaration    of   Independence:    the   oc- 


casion in  June  1857  was  Lincoln's  reply 
to  those  who  argued  that  "equality"  was 
a  term  of  limited  meaning : 

"I  think  the  authors  of  that  notable 
instrument."  said  Lincoln,  speaking  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  "in- 
tended to  include  all  men,  but  they  did 
not  mean  to  say  all  were  equal  in  color, 
size,  intellect,  moral  developments,  or 
social  capacity.  They  defined  with  toler- 
able distinctness  in  what  respects  they 
did  consider  all  men  created  equal — 
equal  with  certain  unalienable  rights, 
among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  '  This  they  said, 
and  this  they  meant.  They  did  not 
mean  to  assert  the  obvious  untruth  that 
all  were  then  actually  enjoying  that 
equality,  nor  yet  that  they  were  about  to 
confer  it  immediately  upon  them.  In 
fact,  they  had  no  power  to  confer  such 
a  boon.  They  meant  simply  to  declare 
the  right,  so  that  enforcement  of  it 
might  follow  as  fast  as  circumstances 
should  permit." 

Mr.  President,  our  country  as  a  whole 
has  persistently  sought  to  reach  the 
standard  set  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. It  is  a  maxim  of  any  free 
society,  familiar  to  all,  and  as  Lincoln 
said  "constantly  looked  to. •constantly 
labored  for.  and  even  though  never  per- 
fectly attained,  constantly  approxi- 
mated, and  thereby  constantly  spreading 
and  deepening  its  influence  and  aug- 
menting the  happiness  and  value  of  life 
to  all  people  of  all  colors  everywhere." 

Lincoln  had  not  yet  to  deal  with  that 
great  convulsive  shock  that  rocked  the 
Republic  in  the  spring  of  1861  when  he 
delivered  his  speech  on  "equality."  Its 
first  waves  were  still  a  few  years  off. 
But  one  of  the  great  underlying  issues 
that  brought  Lincoln  to  his  rendezvous 
with  destiny  was  the  issue  of  slavery. 
In  a  broader  sense,  the  issue  was — and 
is — whether  or  not  a  heterogeneous,  free 
people  can  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
ideal  and  practice  of  democracy.  The 
compromise  of  that  issue  in  the  Consti- 
tution was  left  by  the  Pounding  Fathers 
to  time  and  subsequent  generations  to 
work  out.  The  importation  of  slaves 
was  to  end  after  a  certain  date,  and  with 
the  ending  of  the  supply  of  human  chat- 
tels, the  institution  would,  it  was  as- 
sumed, eventually  wither  and  die  out 
altogether.  Article  I.  section  9,  clause 
1,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  reads: 

The  migration  or  imjKjrtation  of  such  per- 
sons as  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall 
think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  pro- 
hibited by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  but  a 
tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  Impor- 
tation, not  exceeding  $10  for  each  person. 

That  clause,  which  sanctioned  the  im- 
portation of  slaves  by  the  States  for 
20  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, when  considered  with  the  sec- 
tion requiring  escaped  slaves  to  be  re- 
turned to  their  masters  cart.  IV,  1,  cl.  3) . 
was  held  by  Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  the 
famous  Dred  Scott  decision,  to  hold  that 
such  persons  and  their  descendants  were 
not  embraced  within  the  term  "citizen" 
as  used  in  the  Constitution. 

Lincoln  vigorously  disagreed  with  this 
view  and  stated  his  view  in  one  of  the 
famed    pronouncements    of    American 
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history.  "A  house  divided  against  itaetf 
cannot  stand."  Ltrwoln  had  said,  '^thia 
Government  cannot  endure,  periaan- 
ently  half  slave  and  haJLf  free."  But  It 
took  4  long  years  of  bitter  stnist;ie  in 
the  greatest  war  of  the  l^th  century  and 
the  Woodiest  in  all  our  history  Ijefore 
that  issue  was  finally  settled.  Never 
was  any  new  Republic  subjected  to  so 
prolonged  a  period  of  searching  strain 
as  ours  during  those  tragic  war  yeau-s  of 
1861-65.  The  Nation  has  weal  tiered 
many  a  painful  crisis  since.  Yet  the 
central  issue  that  begat  that  crisi.;  con- 
tinues to  plague  us  today. 

It  is  anachronistic  that  despite  all  the 
startling  achievements  rendered  po.ssible 
by  the  apphcation  of  the  sci'^ntific 
methods  to  the  physical  universe,  our 
progress  In  solving  intergroup  conflicts 
has  been  so  painfully  slow.  While  we 
manifest  a  steady  growth  in  the  direc- 
tion of  improving  relationships  between 
different  groups,  we  cannot  deny  that 
there  have  been,  and  still  are.  wide- 
spread and  persistent  complaints  that 
some  American  citizens  in  some  parts  of 
our  Nation  do  not  enjoy  equal  justice 
under  law.  Mr.  President,  the  treat- 
ment of  these  fellow  citizens  serves  to 
remind  ms  how  difficult  it  has  been,  how 
difficult  it  is  to  achieve  the  ideals  to 
which  we  officially  auad  traditioaally  as- 
pire. We  naist  believe  that  we  nuist  ac- 
cord to  all  Americans  of  whatever  racial 
origins  the  rights  to  which  thtjy  are 
entitled  simply  as  citizens  of  tlie  Re- 
public. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  coauthor  of  a 
reaaonable  and  decent  measure  which 
will,  If  enacted,  help  all  Americans  to 
exercise  their  eoostttutional  rli?ht  to 
vote,  something  which  Is  uncoastitu- 
tionally  denied  to  many  of  them  today, 
to  oar  great  ahame  &t  home,  and  to  our 
great  detrimeot  abrosd.  This  iCgisia- 
tton  la  Icng.  long,  overdue.  It  oi^erates 
in  sevorai  important  dvU  rights  fields. 
President  Elaenbower  has  retxxnmended : 

Ftrst  Providing  expressly  tha':  force 
or  threats  (^  force  to  ob5tr\x:t  court 
orders  in  school  desegregation  shiUl  be  a 
Federal  offense. 

SecoML  Giving  the  FBI  additional  in- 
vestigative authority  in  crimes  involving 
the  destruction  of  schools  or  churches 
by  making  interstate  flight  to  avoid  de- 
tention or  prosecution  a  Federal  offense. 

Third.  Aathorizing  the  Attorney  Grcn- 
eral  to  inspect  Federal  election  records 
and  reouiring  that  they  be  pn^served 
for  a  "reaaonable  period  of  tlnM?  ao  as 
to  permit  such  lnsp)ection." 

Fourth.  Providing  a  temporary  pro- 
gram of  Federal  assistance  to  State  and 
local  agencies  to  help  solve  problems  di- 
rectly occasioned  by  desegregation  pro- 
grams. This  program  would  i)rovide 
temporary  technical  assistance  tc  State 
and  local  educational  agencies  in  pre- 
paring and  Implementing  desegregation 
programs. 

Fifth.  Providing  temporarily  for  edu- 
cation of  children  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  when  State-administered 
public  schools  are  closed  because  of  de- 
segregation dlffVcultifea. 

Sixth.  Fjtahll.shing  a  statutory  Coaa- 
mlsslon  on  Equal  Job  Opportunity  Un- 
der Government  Contracts,   to  replace 


the  present  ome  authorized  by  Presiden- 
tial order,  and  over  the  years  carried  on 
ki  an  eSecUvt  maroier. 

Seventh.  Amending  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  to  provide  for  court- 
appointed  voting  referees. 

In  1957.  I  was  glad  to  lend  my  support 
to  civil  rights  legislation  which  the 
President  had  urged  the  &5th  Congress 
to  adopt.  Part  of  that  leKislaiion  was 
known  as  part  m,  the  so-called  en- 
forcement section  of  the  legislation  A 
motion  was  made.  I  thmk  regrettably, 
but  certainly  successfully,  to  strike  out 
part  III.  I  was  one  of  those  who  op- 
posed the  motion.  I  supported  part  III. 
not  smiply  because  the  President  had 
recommended  it.  but  because,  in  my 
view,  then  and  now,  its  provisions  were 
necessary  to  give  meaningful  effect  to 
the  rest  of  the  legislation 

Early  in  January  of  this  year  I  stated 
my  support  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  includ- 
ing the  Federal  registrars  plan  I  think 
the  Attorney  General  has  improved,  and 
strengthened  the  registrar  recommenda- 
tion in  his  proposal  for  judicially- 
appointed  referees  who  could  act,  with 
the  power  of  the  courts,  to  assi-st  .^meri- 
cans  in  havm?  their  precious  right  to 
vote  in  all  elections. 

I  will  discuss  the  different  recommen- 
dations in  detail  in  the  comments  which 
follow.  But  first  of  all  must  come  the 
right  to  vote.  \^1ien  the  Civil  RiRhts 
Act  was  adopted  in  1957,  It  r^ulred  the 
Commussion  on  Civil  Riehts  to  "investi- 
gate ftlleTations  in  wnting  under  oath 
or  affirmation  that  certain  citizen.s  are 
being  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote  by 
reason  of  their  color,  race,  religion  or 
national  origin — section  104a  1. 

As  the  President  said  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  message,  "the  right  to  vote 
is  one  of  the  strongest  pillars  of  a  free 
society.  Our  first  duty  Is  to  protect  this 
right  agauist  all  encroachment.  With 
that  statement  all  American.s  must 
agree,  and  I  hope  and  trust  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  a  convincing  majority 
will  likewise  agree  with  It. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  effec- 
tive exercise  of  the  franchise  is  basic 
to  all  other  rights  of  the  individual  in 
our  constitutional  system.  In  recoi^ru- 
tlon  of  this  fact,  the  President's  Com- 
mission recommended  the  appointment 
of  temporary  Federal  registrars  to  assist 
citizens  to  register  to  vote  where  that 
constitutional  privilege  was  denied  to 
them — a  privilege  which,  I  might  say. 
the  Commission  found  was  denied  to 
thousands — yes,  tervs  of  thousands — of 
our  fellow  citizens,  lamentably.  In  some 
States  across  the  Nation. 

Briefly  stated  the  Commission  rec- 
ommended that  if  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  to  receive  at  least 
nine  sworn  complaints  from  any  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  alleging  deniail 
at  the  right  to  register  to  vote  because  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  ongm, 
he  should  refer  them  to  the  Commi-sslon 
on  Civil  Rights  to  evaluate  their  legal 
sufficiency.  The  Commission  would 
then  certify  all  valid  conjiplaints  back 
to  the  Presideiit,  who  in  turn  would  des- 
ignate a  local  official  to  administer  the 
State  qualiflcation  laws  and  to  register 


these  applicants  found  qualified  under 
those  laws  All  persons  so  registered 
would  have  their  names  transferred  to 
the  state  register  of  e'.leible  voters  to 
enable  them  to  participate  in  any  Fed- 
eral election  to  the  extent  of  voting  for 
President  Vire  Pre.sident.  pre.^idential 
elector.  Member  of  the  Senate,  or  Mem- 
ber of  the  Hou.«ie  of  Representatives 
Federal  revi.strars  wmi'd  continue  only 
so  long  as  the  Pre.sidpnt  deemed  neces- 
sary. 

In  two  .States,  where  the  Commission 
determined  to  hold  formal  hearings,  on 
charges  of  illegal  denial  of  the  ritht  to 
register  to  vote,  it  met  with  open  resi.«;t- 
ance  by  State  officials  Neverthele.«i.  on 
the  basis  of  testimony  of  witnesses,  the 
examination  of  voting  records  and  fi*»ld 
investiKation.s.  the  Commission  found 
that  a  substantial  number  of  Negroes 
are  being  denied  their  right  to  vote." 
Even  if  the  number  found  by  the  Com- 
mission to  k>e  denied  their  f  ranchuso  were 
not  "substantial."  it  would  still  be  too 
many  under  our  system,  and  t/x)  black  a 
mark  on  the  American  concept  of  free- 
dom and  equal  justice  under  law. 

The  Commi.ssion  f'urther  found  that 
such  infringement  is  usually  accom- 
plished throuKh  discriminator^'  applica- 
tion and  administration  of  State  regis- 
tration laws  Discriminatory  registra- 
tion IS  by  no  meitns  the  sole  problem,  for 
where  there  is  no  registration  board  or 
none  willing  to  function  impartially, 
there  can  be  no  rtiOstration  It  Is 
frightening  that  in  free  America  such 
a  situation  may  obtain 

It  IS  impossible  to  overemphasize  the 
gravity  of  the  Comrms.sion'8  flndlnRs  of 
fact.  The  ruthless  denial  by  local  pub- 
lic officials  of  an  Amencan's  right  to 
vote  anywhere,  makes  a  mockery  of  our 
American  constitutional  system,  partic- 
ularly If  the  aggrieved  dtiten  cannot 
somehow  turn  to  someone,  somewbere, 
for  assistance 

The  point  Is  Uiat  he  can.  Under  the 
Coi^uiutjon.  he  may  turn  to  the  Con- 
gress Tlie  15th  amendment  to  the 
Ccnxstjlution  reads: 

Src      1    Tb«     rlRht     of     dtts^rui     of     th« 

L'n.iMl  .St.iit's  t.j  •. ote  uixhli  rot  b«  denied  or 
ivbrldned  by  the  United  Statea  or  by  aTiy 
-SUite  on  a«.ot.iu:i'.  <.f  race,  color,  or  preTk>ua 
condition  of  servitude 

SBC  2  The  Confess  shall  have  the  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legla- 
latlon. 

That  proviso  Is  the  reason  why  the 
Congress  Is  now  face  to  face  with  this 
crucially  important  problem,  and  has  a 
decent  and  reasonable  means  by  which 
to  solve  It. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  was  the 
flrst  major  legislation  enacted  by  Con- 
gress m  80  years  to  Implement  the  plain 
mandate  of  the  15th  amendment. 
What  we  did  3  years  ago  was  helpful. 
but  It  was  only  a  first  stop  toward  a 
sound  solution. 

In  my  Judgment  the  plan  advanced 
by  the  Attorney  General  will  be  an  im- 
portant and  simplified  method  for  help- 
ing to  assure  one's  right  to  vote  In  the 
Attorney  Generals  propoaal.  the  Fed- 
eral courts  would  be  authorized  in  vot- 
ing rights  cases  brought  under  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957,  or  otherwise,  to  ap- 
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point  officers  to  be  known  as  voting 
referees,  who  would  certify  as  qualified 
to  vote  at  any  election  all  persons  foimd 
to  be  qualified  under  State  law.  The 
voting  referee's  certification  would  be 
made  a  part  of  the  court'.s  decree  In  the 
oriirtnal  proceeding,  and  the  decree 
would  provide  that  the  persons  named 
were  entitled  to  vote  The  decree  would 
be  sent  to  the  appropriate  Slate  elec- 
tion officials,  to  put  them  on  notice  of 
the  court's  action 

The  proposal  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral provides  for  setting  up  procedures 
under  which  the  referees  or  other  court 
officers  would  be  permitted  to  att<»nd 
elections  and  report  to  the  courts  any 
attempts  to  deny  a  ballot  to  a  qualifl?d 
voter  Those  fuilty  of  denying  a  vot^  to 
a  qualified  elector  would  be  guilty  of 
contempt  of  court 

When  the  Civil  Rights  Commi.'..sion 
first  offf-red  its  proposal  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Federal  re^Mstrars,  or  shortly 
therafter.  I  said  publicly  that  I  would 
support  it  The  Attorney  General, 
thereaftor,  testified  that  the  registrar  be, 
In  effect,  a  referee  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Federal  district  court  rather  than  by 
the  President,  as  the  Commis.'-ion  had 
recommended  It  .seems  to  me  that  the 
Attorney  General  has  been  able  to  refine, 
and  perhaps  to  improve,  the  registrar 
plan  by  his  propo.'^al  to  clothe  his  referee 
with  the  enforcement  authority  of  the 
court  If  we  may  further  strenKthen 
the  referee  proposal  as  it  exists  In  the 
administration  bill,  by  adding  any  part 
of  the  Commission  s  original  plan.  I  am 
prepared  by  my  vote  to  do  so  by  appro- 
priate amendment  I  take  it  that  that 
will  be  one  of  thr  questions  which  will  be 
before  us  in  the  days  immediately  ahead 

With  reference  to  each  of  the  other  six 
sections  of  the  administration  bill,  each 
section  represents  an  important  part  of 
the  civil-rights  program  we  seek  to  enact 
this  year 

Under  section  1.  Congress  Is  asked  to 


The  Attorney  General  has  testified  as 
to  the  necessity  of  this  legislation,  by 
pointing  out  that  existing  laws  are  in- 
adequate to  deal  with  situations  where 
mob  \nolence  is  involved.  The  Court's 
p>ower  to  punish  for  contempt  comes  into 
play  only  when  it  has  been  found  by  the 
Court  that  the  persons  charged  with 
contempt  di.sobeyed  or  resisted  the  decree 
of  the  Court.  Under  Federal  procecure. 
a  person  cannot  ordinarily  be  held  In 
cont^^mpt  unle.s,s  he  was  either  a  party 
against  whom  the  decree  was  Lssued  or 
was  acting  in  active  concert  with  the 
party 

This  power  of  the  Court  Is  Inadequate 
to  deal  with  a  situation  where  a  mob 
a.ssombles,  as  occurred  In  Little  Rock,  to 
prevent  carrying  out  the  Courts  order. 
The  persons  incited  to  resist  the  orders 
of  the  Court  concerning  the  operation  of 
the  school  were  not  parties  to  the  Court  s 
decree,  nor  was  there  any  proof  that 
they  Rct^  in  concert  with  those-  named 
m  the  decree.  Under  the  present  law, 
there  was  no  prompt  or  practical  means 


Director  of  the  FBI,  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoo- 
ver, that  he  has  endorsed  this  part  of 
the  proposed  legislation.  The  FBI  has 
the  laboratory  facilities  and  equipment 
to  be  of  a  major  help  to  local  officials. 
Indeed,  It  has  done  so  in  the  past  with 
considerable  success.  But  It  can  now 
intervene  only  at  the  request  of  the 
local  authorities.  The  FBI  needs  a  clear 
and  solid  jurisdictional  basis  for  pro- 
ceeding m  these  cases;  and  this  section 
of  the  act,  patterned  after  an  earlier 
law — the  Fugitive  Felon  Act.  offers  the 
best  means  for  dealing  with  what  has 
clearly  become  a  national  problem. 

■With  reference  to  section  3  of  the  ad- 
ministration bill,  the  Attorney  General 
should  be  given  authority  to  inspect  Fed- 
eral election  records  and  the  authority 
to  require  that  these  records  be  pre- 
served for  a  rea.sonable  length  of  time. 
That  is  a  question  of  fact.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
in  seeking  to  examine  voting  registra- 
tion records  in  some  States  suggests  the 
necessity  for  this  provision.     The  Com- 


to  break  up  the  mob  which  threatened     mission  found  itself  engaged  In  a  game 


the  safety  of  the  children  Involved  in 
the  controversy.  The  law  should  be 
amended  so  as  to  permit  the  Federal 
Government  to  act  quickly  and  (ffec- 
tively  in  dealing  with  those  who  use 
force  or  threats  of  force  to  obstruct  the 
execution  of  the  Court's  orders. 

As  regards  the  bombing  of  schools  and 
places  of  wor?^hip,  the  administration  has 
recommended  a  Federal  deterrent  by 
providing  ."itringent  penalties  for  those 
who  have  perpetrated  such  outraaeous 
and  shocking  acts  and  who  then  cross 
Slate  lines  to  avoid  prosecution.  The 
bill,  in  the  language  of  the  Attorney 
General,  would  "make  it  a  felony,  pun- 
ishable by  fine  of  not  more  Uian  $5,000 
or  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  5 
years  or  both,  to  move  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  to  avoid  local  prosecu- 
tion, custody,  or  confinement  for  will- 
fully damaging  or  destroying  cr  attempt- 
ing to  damage  or  destroy  by  fire  or  ex- 


of  hide-and-seek  with  local  officials,  who 
transferred  records  from  one  jurisdiction 
to  another,  in  order  to  cover  up  the  bru- 
tal facts  of  wholesale  discrimination 
where  votmg  rights  were  mvolved.  Care- 
ful presei^'allon  of  records  beyond  a  few 
months  or  weeks  following  an  election  is 
also  essential  if  claims  of  denial  of  vot- 
ing rights  are  to  be  validated  and  sub- 
stantiated. State  laws  on  this  subject 
vary,  and  valid  considerations  of  space 
and  other  factors  need  to  be  considered. 
Nonetheless,  Congress,  imder  its  author- 
ity, m  article  I.  section  4  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  15th  amendment  can  con- 
stitutionally authorize  a  uniform  time 
for  the  preservation  of  these  records. 
The  Attorney  General  has  recommended 
a  period  of  3  years  as  a  time  for  the 
preservation  of  records. 

Section  4,  Mr.  President,  would  provide 
Federal  financial  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  agencies,  upon 


provide  criminal  sanctions  against  those     pio^jve  any  building,  structure,  facility  or     request,  in  making  in  their  public  school 


who  use  force  or  threats  of  force  to  ob 
struct  court  orders  In  carrying  out  school 
desegregation.  The  need  for  this  provi- 
sion stems  from  the  great  difficulty  en- 
countered in  seme  .seclioYis  of  the  country 
In  enforcing  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion of  May  17.  1954  The  Supreme 
Court  held  that  racial  segregation  in 
public  schools  is  a  denial  of  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  under  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  US  Con.'^titution. 
and  of  th»  due  proce.ss  of  law  required 
by  the  5th  amendment  It  Is  mon- 
strous that  there  is  no  effective  rem- 
edy against  those  who  threaten  to  ob- 
struct the  carrying  out  of  a  decision  of 
our  highest  Court,  no  matter  what  the 
decision  of  the  Court  may  be.  To  deal 
with  this  incipient  anarchy,  we  need  a 


vehicle  u.sed  primarily  for  religious  pur- 
poses or  for  the  purposes  of  public  or 
private  education.  Flight  to  avoid  testi- 
fying in  criminal  proceedings  relating  to 
.siach  offenses  would  likewise  be  punish- 
able" 

Here  again,  Mr.  President,  the  debate 
may  Indicate  mesuis  by  which  this  sec- 
tion of  our  bill  might  reasonably  be 
strengthentKl 

Mr  President.  Incidents  involving 
bombings  are  manifestations  of  racial 
and  religious  intolerance  which  are  of 
extremely  serious  national  and  Interna- 
tional concern. 

As  the  Attorney  General  has  slated, 
bombings  confront  local  law  enforce- 
ment officials  with  difficult  investigation 
and  detection  problems.     Bombings  are 


law  making  it  a  crime  to  interfere  with     regarded  as  one  of  the  most  difficult  of 


Judicial  procedures. 

Ours  Is  a  government  of  laws  The 
Supreme  Courts  decision  Is  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land.  Its  orders  must  be 
obeyed.  The  only  alternative  Is  anarchy. 
Those  who  would  .seek  to  obstruct  the 
Court's  order  would  destroy  a  vital  seg^ 
ment  of  our  tripartite  system,  and  would 
undermine  the  structure  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 


all  crimes  to  solve.  Evidence  and  clues 
are  usually  destroyed  by  the  blast.  Such 
crimes  are  usually  committed  at  night, 
and  there  are  generally  no  eye  witnesses. 
To  collect,  sift,  and  analyze  whatever 
physical  evidence  may  remain  requires 
expert  training,  equipment,  and  expe- 
rience. It  is  in  this  regard  that  the  FBI 
can  be  of  greatest  assistance  to  local 
officials.    It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  great 


systems  adjustments  which  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
of  school  desegregation.  In  making  the 
transition  to  a  desegregated  public - 
school  system  in  accordance  with  con- 
stitutional requirements,  many  Slates 
and  communities  may,  and  indeed  have, 
experienced  temporary  but  real  admin- 
istrative, financial,  or  educational  bur- 
dens. Severe  problems  of  organization, 
transportation,  curriculum  planning, 
and  school  community  relations  may 
arise.  The  transition  from  one  system  to 
the  other  may  require  ver>-  intensive  ef- 
fort 

The  E)epartment  of  Health.  Education, 
and  "Welfare,  as  the  Federal  agency 
charged  with  national  responsibilities  in 
the  field  of  education,  is  prepared  to  of- 
er  the  kind  of  assistance  which  some 
States  and  local  agencies  need  and  will 
continue  to  need.  Under  the  bill,  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  author- 
ized to  make  grants-in-aid  to  share  half 
of  the  cost  of  additional  and  special 
educational  services  which  school  inte- 
gration may  require.  These  might  in- 
volve professional  and  consultative  serv- 
ices, local  and  regional  conferences  and 
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workshops,  and  the  development  of  cur- 
riculum materials.  Staff  assistants  could 
be  supplied. 

In  any  event.  Mr.  President,  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  will  enaWe  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  to 
rendCT  both  financial  and  technical  aid 
as  the  case  may  be.  to  ease  the  transi- 
tion from  segregation  to  desegregation  on 
as  painless   a  basis  as   possible.     This 
program  should   be  relatively  short  of 
duration,  probably  no  more  than  2  years. 
Similarly.  I  believe  that  the  children  of 
members  of  our  Armed  Forces  should  not 
be  penalized  by  reasons  of  the  geograph- 
ical areas  in  which  their  families  and 
they  live.     It  is  unreasonable  that  we 
should  expect  to  attract  the  best  young 
men  and  women  into  the  armed  services 
if   they   must   endure   conditions    detri- 
mental to  the  welfare  of  their  children. 
The  Federal  Grovernment  should  be  will- 
ing to  establish  adequate  school   facil- 
ities in  those  localities  where  the  public 
schools  have  been  closed  by  the  State. 
The  number  of  facilities  needed  is  likely 
to  be  very  small,  especially  as  the  States 
comply  with  the  Supreme  Court  s  1954 
decision.    But  until  the  order  has  been 
universally  accepted  by  all  the  States  of 
our  Union,  we  should  not  impose  an  un- 
reasonable and  unfair  burden  upon  those 
who  are  called  upon  to  serve  our  country 
in  areas  where  the  States  would  rather 
abandon  public  educaticHi  than  obey  the 
law  of  the  land. 

And  lastly.  Mr.  President,  the  Congress 
should  enact  the  section  of  the  admin- 
istration's bill  which  would  establish  a 
permanent  Commission  on  Equal  Job 
Opportimity  Under  Government  Con- 
tracts. This  Commission  is  a  logical  out- 
growth of  the  highly  successful  commit- 
tee now  functioning  in  this  field  under 
the  able  leadership  of  the  Vice  President, 
who  serves  currently  as  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

The  Conmiission  would  be  responsible 
In  the  same  way  that  it  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  eliminating  discrimination 
because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  naticmal 
origfai  in  the  employment  of  persons 
where  a  Govemment  contract  is  in- 
volved. The  Commission's  responsibili- 
ties, as  the  administration  envisions 
them,  would  extend  to  other  fields;  for 
example,  the  development  and  distribu- 
tion of  pertinent  information  designed 
to  serve  as  an  educational  means  ot 
breaking  down  barriers  to  employment 
founded  on  race  or  color. 

Mr.  President,  our  Govtmment  can- 
not be  guilty  of  urging  equal  opportun- 
ity for  all  our  citizens  and,  at  the  saine 
time,  permit  private  firms  domE;  busi- 
ness with  the  Government  to  ignore  the 
Government's  announced  policy.  The 
Commission,  working  quietly  and  dili- 
gently, should  be  able  eventually  to  de- 
stroy unreasonable  restrictions  to  fair 
employment. 

Mr.  President,  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  In- 
deed in  every  part  of  the  globe,  the 
emissaries  of  Communist  global  strategy 
seek  relentlessly  to  pull  more  peoples 
into  their  Red  vortex.  The  siren  call  of 
Soviet  propaganda  is  directed  to  the  dis- 
tressed, the  hopeless,  the  downtrodden. 
Those  who  have  heeded  this  call  in  the 
past  have  soon  come  to  know  the  high 


price  which  tnust  be  pakl  £or  Soviet  fa- 
vors. It  ia  our  oherisihed  hope,  our 
earnest  ooovictAon,  that  naUona  will 
ooatlnue  to  rebel  •ffalnst  the  Soviet 
Ofdooial  empire  not  atanpiy  because  It  la 
Communist,  but  because  U  is  alien  to 
freedom  and  oppresaive  to  Liberty,  be- 
cause St  is  in  truth  siavery.  and  because 
It  treats  its  subjects  as  unequal  before 
the  law. 

We  will  do  more  than  merely  vindi- 
cate our  American  constitutional  guar- 
antees when — and  if — we  enact  the  civU 
rights  legislation  now  before  us  into  law. 
We  will  deal  a  heavy  blow  to  Communist 
Imperialism  by  uruting  in  our  act  of 
faith  by  which  we  strenpthen  the  spirit 
of  liberty,  here  and  abroad. 

Judge  Learned  Hand  described  lib- 
erty: 

What  then  Is  the  spirit  of  liberty?  I  can- 
not det'.ne  It,  I  can  on'y  tell  you  my  own 
faith  The  .ip.rlt  ot  liberty  U  the  spirit 
which  Is  not  too  sure  that  It  la  right,  the 
spirit  of  Mberty  is  the  spirit  which  seets  to 
anderstand  the  minds  of  othrr  men  and 
women:  the  spirit  of  liberty  Is  the  spirit 
which  wel(?hs  their  Interefts  »lon^lde  Its 
own  without  bias:  the  "plrlt  of  liberty  re- 
m?r-.her«  th  it  not  even  a  sparrow  falls  to 
earLh  unheertfHt;  the  spirit  <tt  liberty  is  the 
spirit  of  Him  who.  nearly  2.000  years  ago. 
taught  m.anktr.d  that  les.=on  It  has  never 
learneti.  but  ha-s  never  quite  forgotten,  that 
there  may  be  a  kln^d  im  where  the  lea.st 
shall  be  beard  and  considered  slcie  by  side 
with  the  neatest. 

Mr  KKATTNG.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me'' 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  the  able 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr  KEATING.  I  commend  my  col- 
League  from  California  for  the  excel- 
lent analysis  which  he  has  given  of  the 
bill  which  he  favors,  and  for  the  most 
sincere  and  straightforward  and  warm- 
hearted approach  which  he  has  evidenced 
to  the  proposed  le.glslation  before  the 
Senate,  and  to  the  entire  area  of  civil 
rights. 

I  know  of  his  stanch  support  of  a  pro- 
gram in  this  field,  and  I  am  gratified 
that  he.  in  hu  position  of  leadership, 
is  joining  with  many  of  the  others  of 
us  who  feel  that  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion is  so  necessary  at  this  session  of  the 
Congress. 

If  the  Senator  will  p>ermlt  me,  I  want 
to  add  at  this  point,  Mr  President,  that. 
In  the  light  of  the  colloquy  which  was 
held  this  afternoon  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  who 
challenged  my  statement  that  no  oppor- 
tunity had  been  given  to  me  &&  a  member 
of  that  committee  to  move  to  report  a 
civil  rights  bill  to  the  Senate,  at  to- 
morrow morning's  meetinc;  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  which  has  now  been 
scheduled,  I  shall  seek  recognition  for  the 
purpose  of  moving  that  the  committee 
report  S.  3001.  which  is  the  administra- 
tions  civil  rights  bill,  and  mhich  our 
distingvished  coUeapiue  from  Caiiforma 
has  been  discussiflC- 

I  hope  that  I  will  be  rtccmziiztd  for 
that  purpose,  and  tl&at  tix  committee  will 
act  favorably.  We  have  had  all  kinds 
of  hearings.  There  La  no  reason  why 
we  shookl  not  act.  It  ts  my  hope  we  shall 
act  Certainly  tbere  ahoold  be  no  ques- 
tion of  any  faihire  to  act  being  based  on 
a  fail'-ire  to  make  a  motion,  because  there 


are  a  good  many  of  us  m  the  Judiciary 
Committee — indeed.  I  believe,  a  major- 
ity— who  desire  to  see  a  meaningful  civil 
rights  bill  enacted,  and  will  make  every 
effort  to  see  that  it  is  done 

I  appreciatt"  my  colleague's  generosity 
In  ieltuii;  me  raakt-  this  statement  a  mat- 
ter of  record. 

Mr  KUCHE3L.  I  thank  my  able  friend 
from  r>iew  York  for  his  comments.  I  am 
grutefui  for  wiiat  he  ha.s  Raid. 

The    able   Junior   Senator    from    New 
York  has  been  in  the  van^iuard  of  civil 
nights  legi-slation  for  all  Americans  dur- 
n\H  all  ills  years  in  Congres-s      I  wish  him 
GLKL-'PC'd  in  his  forthcommg  motion  In 
tiie  Judiciary  Committee,  which  will  in- 
dicate once  again,  if  uidication  is  neces- 
.sary,    precisely    what    the    able    Senator 
from  New  York  has  been  endeavoring  to 
accompli.sh   all   this  year,   ail    last  year. 
and  for  years  before      To  that  ejctent  I 
hope  tlie  motion  will  be  successful,  but 
if  it  Ls  not.  I  promise  my  friend  we  are 
in  this  fiKht  which  has  now  started  un- 
til the  time   we  are  victonou.^      Ln  one 
fashion  or  anotlier,  the  Members  of  Uie 
Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Repres«»nt- 
ativcs  ousht  this  year  to  be  required  to 
stand  up  and  regi.'^ter  their  position  with 
rei>pect  Ui  the  problcm.s  the  Senator  from 
New   York   and   I  have   been  discussing. 
Mr.    KEATING      Mr     President.    wiU 
my  friend  yield  further? 
Mr  KUCHEL      I  yield. 
Mr   KEATING.     I  share  emphatically 
the    views    which    the    Senator    has    ex- 
pres5Pd.  and  I  feel  sure  tliat  many  of  us. 
mcluding  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California,  are  dedicated  to  .see  that  this 
ta.sk  is  accomplished      I  mu.st  say  I.  my- 
self, rather  regret  that  it  was  necea^ary 
to  seek  to  amend  a  bill  ahich  came  to  us 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
I  ."^ee  the   merit  in   the   argument  of 
those  who  indicate  that  this  Ls  not  the 
tx^st  way  to  proceed.     I  personally  also 
feel.  I  mu.";t  say  m  an  candor,  tlxat  tlicre 
are  other   bills  on  the  calendar   which 
would  have  been  more  appropriate  ve- 
hicles for  Retting  civil  rights  legislation. 
For  in.stance,  It  could  be  a  bin  coming 
from    the    House   Judiciary   Committee, 
rather    than    from    the    House    Armed 
Stvicps  CommltXee 

I  feel  we  may  find  It  an  unhappy  event 
that  this  particular  piece  of  legislation 
was  .selected  for  this  purpose.  But  we 
are  here.  Ttiat  is  the  procedure  t>efore 
us.  Certainly  'we  should  not  furtl^.er  de- 
lay the  consideration  of  this  Important 
matter.  I  think  those  of  us  who  favor 
the  legislation  must  do  everything  in 
our  power  to  see  that  we  get  this  proce- 
dure on  the  road,  because  the  road  may 
turn  out  to  be  a  long  one  and  a  difficult 
one 

I  thank  my  friend  for  yielding 
Mr  KUCHEI..  I  thank  my  friend. 
Mr  President.  It  is  sometimes  difficult 
for  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  I  know 
for  citizens  generally  to  tmderstand  the 
eomplrte  lack  of  a  rule  of  relevance  or 
r<T-manene«!R  hi  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
Un!rw  wf  nrrer.  by  unanimous  consent, 
that  all  amendments  must  be  germane 
to  the  subject  matter  of  the  pending 
QUf-s^twn.  the  .«ky  Ls  the  limit  on  what 
amendments  may  be  offered 

I  have  a  recollection  of  debate  In  1953 
or  1954  in  which  I  was  Involved.     The 
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pending  question  In  the  Senate  was  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a 
dam  in  the  State  from  which  I  come.  I 
was  the  author  of  the  bill.  Obviously, 
I  wanted  my  brethren  to  approve  the  bill 
and  send  it  on  its  way. 

One  of  my  colleagues  offered  an 
amendment  to  my  bill,  authorizing  the 
construction  of  a  dam;  his  amendment 
provided  for  an  increase  in  the  salaries 
of  certain  Government  personnel.  There 
was  no  relevancy  between  the  two  Item.s 
Germaneness  was  not  present,  yet  under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  there  was  noth- 
ing to  impode  or  to  preclude  a  Member 
from  offering  that  amendment  or  an 
amendment  on  any  other  subject. 

I  mention  this.  Mr  President,  because 
I  believe  there  is  a  clear  bipartisan  ma- 
jority favorable  to  sound  civil  nght,s  leg- 
Lslation  in  the  Senate  in  1960.  but  in 
order  to  have  the  majority  mean  any- 
thing there  has  to  be  a  proposal  for  the 
Membf^rs  to  vole  in  favor  of.  If  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  hapix-ns  to  op- 
pose what  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
membership  is  di.'^po.'^ed  to  do,  then  we 
are  faced  w  ith  a  problem  in  practical  pro- 
cedures which  has  been  met  in  the  fash- 
Inn  we  f.nd  it  today.  At  any  rate.  I 
trust  we  can  grapple  with  and  overcome 
the  procedural  problem*?,  and  get  along 
to  the  problem  on  the  merits. 

I  vield  the  floor. 


FEDERAL  AID  HIGHWAY  PROGRAM 

Mr  GORE  Mr  President,  since  1916 
the  Federal  Government,  in  cooperation 
with  tiie  States,  h.as  been  enf-'aged  in  a 
program  for  the  construction  of  high- 
ways to  meet  local.  State  and  r'Taticnal 
transportation  needs  This  program, 
which  has  been  m  propre.s.«;  for  mere  than 
40  years,  reflects  recotrnitlon  on  the  part 
of  the  P?deral  oovemmrnt  of  the  fact 
that  provision  of  hi^'hway  transportation 
facilities  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the 
Nation  Ls  a  national  problem  Partici- 
pation In  the  cost  of  con-^truction  of 
tha«=e  portions  of  our  hiphway  network 
designated  as  part  of  any  of  the  Pederal- 
a;d  systems  has  lone:  been  acccptea  as  a 
proper  function  and  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Gkjvemment. 

In  19 "6  the  Congress  passed  and  the 
President  approved  a  bill  providing  a 
8ub«^tantlal  acceleration  cf  the  Federal- 
aid  hichway  program  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  national  system  cf  limited 
access  Interstate  highways.  Passage  of 
the  act  of  1956  followed  the  submission 
to  the  Congress  of  a  report  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  urging  an  in- 
tensified program  of  highway  construc- 
tion The  act  of  1956  authorized  a 
13-year  program,  which  was  con<^idered 
the  minimum  program  con.sistent  with 
the  Nation's  needs.  This  act  provided 
for  increased  efforts  to  bring  to  a  state 
of  adequacy  the  primary,  secondary,  and 
urban  Federal-aid  highway  systems.  It 
also  authorized  the  construction  of  a  Na- 
tional System  of  L>efen«^e  and  Interstate 
Highways  to  be  completed  by  1972  to 
standards  adequate  to  meet  the  traffic 
needs  of  1975.  Under  the  act  of  1956,  the 
Federal  Government  assumed  maximum 
re.sponsibtlity  for  defraying  the  cost  of 
construction  of  the  IntersUte  System. 


The   President    recommended    In   his 

me.ssape  to  Congress  that  the  new  Ini^r- 
state  System  be  completed  in  a  period 
of  10  years.  The  Congress  felt,  however, 
that  a  somewhat  longer  period  would  be 
required  and  provided  for  authorization 
of  funds  extending  over  a  13-year  period 
With  actual  construction  to  be  com.pleted 
by  1972 

The  highway  program  authorized  by 
the  act  of  1956  Is  now  in  grave  dan.ger. 
By  1958  It  was  obvious  that  additional 
funds  would  be  required  if  the  Interstate 
System  was  to  be  completed  in  1972,  and 
it  now  appears  that  unle.ss  forthright 
action  IS  taken  by  the  administrati':'n 
and  the  dngress  the  sy.-stem  cannot  be 
comt  Icted  even  by  1975  Unle.ss  it  is 
completed  at  least  by  that  date,  this  sys- 
tem nf  highways  will  be  obsolete  before 
it  is  finished. 

Tlie  administration's  answer  to  this 
problem  has  generally  been  one  of  slow- 
down and  stretchout.  I  reject  this  ap- 
proach A  stret^-hout  of  the  program 
will  rrake  it  more  rather  than  less  costly 
and  will  mean  simply  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  have  inadequate  highways  with 
con.sequent  economic  less,  and  with  an 
ever-increasing  toll  In  terms  of  human 
m.i.-.ery  and  sulTering  resulting  from 
trafllc  accidents. 

On  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  cost 
estimates  submitted  by  the  administra- 
tion, completion  of  construction  of  the 
Intcr.state  System  by  1975  will  require 
annual  apportionments  of  funds  to  the 
States  averaging  $2  5  billion.  Interest- 
ing.y  enouch,  this  is  the  average  annual 
Federal  expenditure  recommended  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  when 
he  called  upon  the  Congress  to  enact 
such  a  program  in  1955. 

Last  year  only  $1.8  billion  was  appor- 
tioned to  the  States  for  the  Interstate 
System.  Present  plans  call  for  the  ap- 
portionment of  $2  billion  this  year.  The 
administration  has  projected  that  the 
apportionment  to  be  made  next  year  will 
drop  to  $16  billion  and  will  continue  at 
that  level  for  4  y?ars.  gradually  increas- 
ing to  reattaln  the  level  of  $2  billion  to 
be  apportioned  in  1968  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  Obviously,  apportionments  at  this 
level  will  fall  far  short  of  the  goal  which 
the  Congress  and  the  President  estab- 
hshed. 

Failure  to  make  adequate  provision  for 
the  minimum  program  contained  in  the 
act  of  1956  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee,  consti- 
tute an  admission  that  the  United  States 
is  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide 
the  transportation  facilities  which  both 
the  Congress  and  the  President  have  de- 
clared to  be  necessary  for  our  defense 
and  necessary  to  support  the  type  of 
economy  we  must  have  If  we  are  to  com- 
pete successfully  in  the  cold  war  struggle. 
There  is  no  way  that  highways  can  be 
built  without  the  expenditure  of  funds. 
I  do  not  suggest  that  sleight-of-hand 
methods  should  be  employed  to  obscure 
the  cost  in  a  maze  of  statistics  buried  in 
budgetary  tables.  Time  after  time.  I 
have  endeavored  to  face  this  issue 
squarely  and  I  shall  continue  to  do  so. 
Tw  ice  last  year  I  imdertook  to  persuade 
the  Senate  to  take  action,  succeeding  in 
the   last   effort  to   eliminate   a    recom- 


mended payback  requirement  that  did 
not  comport  with  the  intent  of  the  orig- 
inal act  or  meet  the  fiscal  requirements 
of  the  program.  Congress  can  and  it 
mu.'^t  provide  the  funds  to  keep  this  es- 
sential program  on  schedule,  but  this 
will  net  suffice  unless  the  program  is  ad- 
ministered effectively  and  efficiently. 

Our  deep  and  immediate  concern  is 
the  action  which  has  been  taken  by  the 
executive  department  which,  if  unchal- 
Itneed  and  uncorrected,  threatens  to 
undermine  the  relationship  between  the 
Federal  and  State  governments  which 
has  existed  since  the  inception  of  the 
Peieral-aid  highway  prceram. 

Highway  construction  constitutes  per- 
haps   the    m-rst    successful    example    of 
Federal-State   partnership    in   the   per- 
formance  of    an   essential   GDvemment 
function.     Under  the  partnership  as  it 
hn.s    exists,    the    States    have    retained 
primary   responsibility  for   construction 
of    highways    with    Fed-ral    supervision 
limited  to  that  necessary  to  insure  con- 
struction    of     an     integrated     highway 
system  adequate  to  m3et  pre-cnbed  en- 
gineering  standards.     Actual  construc- 
tion IS  paid  for  initially  by  the  States 
with  the  Federal  Government  ultimately 
sharine    the    cost    by    reimbursing    the 
States  the  pro  rata  share  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  by  law   assumed. 
Throughout  the  program,  the  Congress 
has  authorized  the  expenditure  of  funds 
in  advance  of  the  year  in  which  actual 
construction   is   expected   to  be   accom- 
plished.    These  funds  are  then  appor- 
tioned to  the  SUtes  in  accordance  with 
a  formula  contained  in  the  law.    An  ai>- 
portionment  of  Federal  funds  has  always 
been   regarded   as  authorization   to   the 
States   to   proceed   to   obligate   the  full 
amoimt  apportioned  with  assurance  that 
vouchers   for   reimbursement   would    be 
honored  promptly  upon  the  completion 
of  approved  projects.    The  fact  that  the 
act  of  1956  established  a  highway  trust 
fund  did  not  in  any  way  alter  this  pro- 
cedure nor  did  that  act.  or  any  other  act, 
in  any  way  modify  cr  detract  from  the 
vaUdity  and  force  of  an  apportionment 
of  highway  funds. 

Notwithstandmg     the     precedent     of 
more  than  40  years  and  the  clear  pro- 
visions of  applicable  law,  the  adminis- 
tration hEis  undertaken  to  restrict  and 
hmit  the  right  of  the  States  to  use  funds 
duly  apportioned  to  them  in  accordance 
with  law.    This  new  administrative  pro- 
cedure is  sometimes  referred  to  as  "con- 
tract controls"  and  sometimes  as  "reim- 
bursement    planning."       By     whatever 
name  it  may  be  called.  It  has  no  basis 
or  endorsement  whatever  in  the  law  gov- 
erning the  administration  of  the  high- 
way program.     Counsel  for  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  contends  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  inherent  authority  to 
withhold  from  the  States  a  portion  of 
the  funds  which  the  SUtes  have  been 
authorized   to  obUgate   under  law  duly 
passed  by  the  Congress  and  signed  by 
President.     This   is   tantamount   to   an 
assertion  that  the  Executive  has  inher- 
ent authority  to  suspend  or  modify  the 
operation  of  a  law  whenever  he  feels  it 
desirable  to  do  so.    I  do  not  understand 
the  constitutional  responsibility  of  the 
President  to  administer  to  law  to  include 
such  a  suspension  or  moaificaticn. 
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Some  may  ask  why  the  several  States 
accept  this  arbitrary  restriction  upon 
their  right  to  use  the  funds  apportioned 
to  them  by  law.  Unhappily,  they  have 
little  choice.  Under  the  law,  proposals 
by  the  States  to  construct  specific  proj- 
ects must  be  approved  in  advance  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  It  is  clear  from 
tiie  law  that  approval  or  disapproval  is 
to  be  based  upon  engineering  analysis 
and  the  criteria  and  standards  for  con- 
struction prescribed  in  the  law  and  in 
the  regulations.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  law  which  gives  the  Bureau  the  au- 
thority to  decline  to  approve  the  obliga- 
tion of  funds  apportioned  to  a  State  on 
the  grounds  that  the  expenditure  of 
those  funds  at  a  later  date  might  im- 
balance the  budget.  Nevertheless,  the 
administration  has  applied  its  policy  of 
contract  control  by  the  simple  process  of 
declining  to  approve  projects,  unless  the 
State  shall  agree  that  payment  of  the 
Federal  Government's  share  may  be  m- 
definitely  deferred. 

This  represents  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Federal-State  highway 
program  that  the  validity  of  an  appor- 
tionment of  funds,  or  the  obligation  on 
tiie  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
created  thereby,  has  ever  oeen  ques- 
tioned. Heretofore,  the  several  States 
have  been  m  a  position  to  plan  their 
highway  construction  in  accordance  with 
their  ability  to  do  the  work  and  their 
ability  to  provide  their  own  portion  of 
the  cost,  limited  only  bv  the  amount  of 
funds  apportioned  to  them  Under  the 
contract  control  procedure,  funds  appor- 
tioned to  the  States  are  not  really  avail- 
able to  the  States  at  all  except  and  to  the 
extent  they  may  be  permitted  to  obligate 
them  under  the  contract  control  proce- 
dure. This,  I  submit,  is  clearly  contrary 
to  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  law. 

The  administration  justifies  its  arbi- 
trary action  on  the  grounds  that  such  is 
necessary  to  avoid  a  deficit  in  the  hitjh- 
way  trust  fund.  It  refuses  to  make  use 
of  those  provisions  of  law  specifically  de- 
signed to  come  into  operation  at  any 
time  when  the  demands  upon  the  high- 
way trust  fund  exceed  the  revenues  ear- 
marked to  it.  Section  209<d»  of  the 
Highway  Revenue  Act,  which  created  the 
trust  fund,  authorizes  an  appropriation 
from  the  general  fund  to  the  trust  fund 
as  a  repayable  advance  whenever  the  de- 
mands upon  the  trust  fund  arising  from 
valid  apportionments  exceed  available 
revenues  in  the  fund.  Section  209  f  m  2 » 
of  the  same  law  provides  that  such  re- 
payable advances  shall  be  repaid  to  the 
general  fund  with  interest  whenever  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determines 
that  the  money  is  available  in  the  trust 
fund  to  make  such  repa>-ment.  So.  this 
was  clearly  foreseen  and  appropriate 
procedure  was  provided  in  the  act. 

Last  year  the  Congress  appropriated  as 
a  repayable  advance  the  sum  of  S359 
million.  The  administration  takes  the 
position  that  this  entire  sum  must  be  re- 
paid to  the  general  fund  on  or  before 
June  30.  1960.  despite  the  fact  that  lan- 
guage that  it  requested  and  which  would 
have  directed  such  repayment  on  or  be- 
fore June  30,  1960,  was  stricken  from 
the  appropriation  bill.  The  appropria- 
tion was  made  and  its  payback  is  sub- 


ject to  the  requirement  And  intent  of  the 
onginal  act. 

Apparently  the  administration  takes 
the  position  that  money  Is  available  in 
the  trust  fund  to  repay  the  general  fund 
even  if  such  repayment  would  neces- 
sitate a  default  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  honoring  valid 
vouchers  for  reimbursement  submitted 
by  the  States.  The  Federal  Hikihway  Ad- 
ministrator testified  candidly  last  year 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
that  an  anticipated  deficit,  estimated  at 
that  time  to  be  $157  million,  would  be 
handled  by  the  .'^lmple  device  of  deferring 
payment  to  the  States.  Such  a  position 
reflects  a  willingness  not  only  to  condone 
but  to  plan  a  dehberatp  default  on  the 
obligations  of  the  Federitl  Government, 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  the  appear- 
ance of  a  paper  balance  in  the  Federal 
budget 

Apparently,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  still  expects  to  make  a  deter- 
mination that  there  is  plenty  of  money 
in  the  hii<hway  trust  fund  to  repay  the 
general  fund  this  entire  sum  of  $359  mil- 
hon.  It  IS  diflQcult  to  find  the  basis  upon 
which  he  can  do  so.  however,  in  face 
of  the  fact  that  the  budt^'et  submitted  by 
the  President  contains  a  request  for  the 
appropriation  of  another  repayable  ad- 
vance in  the  amount  of  $200  million  to 
take  care  of  deficits  expected  to  arise  in 
the  trust  fund  between  July  1  and  De- 
cemoer  31.  1960  In  other  words,  the 
administration  expects  to  pay  money 
from  the  trust  fund  into  the  general  fund 
on  1  day  and  then  have  Congress  re- 
appropnate  it  to  the  trust  fund  the  next 
day.  all  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
completely  phony  claim  that  the  budget 
hf'<s  '^hus  been  balanced 

Mr  President,  the  chief  executives  of 
the  several  States  are  quite  properly  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  the  highway 
proi-'ram  and  of  their  partnership  with 
the  Federal  Government  in  its  imple- 
mentation. They  are  concerned  about 
thp  fact  that  funds  were  apportioned 
last  year  for  the  Interstate  System  m  an 
amount  S700  million  less  than  the 
amount  made  available  the  previous 
year.  A  cut  of  almost  as  much  is  in  pros- 
pect for  this  year  and  even  greater  cuts 
are  projected  for  the  years  ahead  Tlie 
States  are  also  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  assured  that  even  the 
reduced  amounts  apportioned  will  be 
fully  available  to  them.  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  ofBcials  indicate  that  the  con- 
tract control  procedures  will  be  con- 
tinued during  the  comini^  fi.scal  year. 
The  States  have  not  a.s  yet  been  advi.sed. 
however,  at  what  level  they  will  be  per- 
mitted to  obligate  funds  for  the  various 
portions  of  the  fuscal  year  which  betsms 
July  1.  Heretofore,  the  States  could  base 
their  plans  upon  the  amount  of  unobli- 
gated funds  to  their  credit.  This  is  no 
longer  true  Even  now  they  are  unable 
to  plan  for  the  period  which  begins  on 
July  1.  just  4  months  from  now. 

Several  Governors  have  taken  ofBcial 
cognizance  of  this  threat  to  the  highway 
program  at  various  regional  conferences 
held  last  fall.  Several  Governors  are 
now  in  Washington  for  the  purpose  of 
conferring  with  Representatives  and 
Senators,  and,  I  presume,  with  President 


Ei.senhower  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
receive  assurances  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  honor  its  commitments  and 
upiiold  Its  .share  of  the  bargain  outlined 
in  the  Highway  Act  of  1958.  I  tru.st  thai 
those  With  whom  they  confer  will  d^al 
realistically  witn  the  matK-r  and  that 
appropriate  action  will  t>e  taken  to  re- 
store the  program  to  the  level  which 
nrast  be  maintained  If  the  Interstate 
Hitjhway  Syslnn  is  to  bicome  a  reality. 

The  problem  is  twofold  in  nature 

First  The  validity  of  an  apptirtion- 
ment  of  funds  must  be  restored  and  the 
States  must  be  assured  that  the  Federal 
Government  stands  squarely  behind  Its 
obligation  to  reimbur.se  the  States  for 
highway  construction  to  the  exU-nt  and 
according  to  the  terms  by  which  funds 
have  been  legally  apportioned  The  ap- 
propriation of  funds  m  whatever  amount 
may  be  required  for  this  purixvse  is 
clearly  authorized  by  law  The  $359 
milhon  appropriated  by  the  ConKre«s 
last  year  is.  In  my  opinion,  adequate  to 
permit  the  program  to  go  forward  on  the 
basis  of  apportionments  that  have  been 
legally  made,  without  re.sort  to  further 
slowdown  procedures  m  the  form  of  con- 
tract controls  or  otherwise  All  that 
would  be  required  to  eliminate  even  the 
excuse  for  imixjsilion  of  contract  con- 
trols is  a  decision  by  the  adminisi-ration 
to  abide  by  the  law  by  ijermltting  this 
sum  Ui  remain  available  as  long  as 
needed,  as  Is  clearly  specified  ui  the  law 

Second.  Adequate  provision  .•iliould  be 
made  to  authorize  future  apportion- 
ments at  a  level  which  will  maiiiLain  the 
construction  schedule  st-t  forth  m  the 
1956  act.  More  money  than  Is  now  ear- 
marked for  the  trust  fund  will  be  re- 
quired. This  issue  should  be  faced 
squarely. 

The  need  for  more  money  does  hot 
arise  from  inflation,  as  some  appear  to 
believe.  The  original  cost  estmiates 
submitted  by  the  administration  prior  to 
passage  of  the  1956  act  were  simply  un- 
realistic. Sub.sequently.  the  administra- 
tion submitted  realistic  cost  estimates 
biised  upon  engineering  surveys  ratiier 
than  upon  mere  guesses.  Actually,  high- 
way construction  costs  as  such  have  been 
remarkably  stable  since  passage  of  Uie 
1956  act  and  m  some  Ixistauces  have  even 
declined. 

Tlie  administration  has  proposed  still 
another  increase  of  one-half  cent  per 
gallon  in  the  gasoline  tax  At  the  same 
time,  the  administration  prop<xses  to  im- 
pose on  the  trust  fund  additional  obli- 
gations of  $39  million  per  year  and  to 
divert  to  the  general  fund  another  $34 
million  per  year  which  now  goes  to  the 
trust  fund.  In  other  words,  the  admin- 
istration would  take  out  of  the  trust 
fund  about  one-third  of  the  revenue 
which  would  be  raised  if  the  additional 
tax  should  be  levied. 

The  administration  propo.sal  is  inade- 
quate Moreover,  it  is  grossly  unfair. 
Just  last  year,  the  Congress  increased 
the  gasoline  tax  by  1  cent  per  gallon. 
In  opposing  that  increase.  I  pointed  out 
that  the  combined  Federal  and  State  tax 
on  easoline  already  approximated  100 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  gasoline  at 
the  reflner>-  I  know  of  no  luxury,  ex- 
cept   po&sibiy    CitiareLtes    and    tobacco. 
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which  is  taxed  so  heavily  as  Is  gasoline, 
an  e.s.sential  commodity. 

The  ariministr»»lion  insL-'ts  upon  fur- 
ther burdpnins  the  American  motori.«t. 
Even  If  Uiis  theory  were  accepted  as 
sound,  highway  users  are  already  payiiig 
direct  excise  uxes  substantially  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  devoted  to  highway 
const :-ucti on.  This  year,  approximately 
$1  6  billion  of  such  revenue  is  being 
devoted  to  other  purpcses  It  Ls  simply 
unfair  to  pile  yet  more  tiixe^  on  the  mo- 
torl.<^t  who  Ls  already  paying  in  such 
taxes  more  than  the  cost  of  highway 
construction  and  who  is,  in  addition, 
paying  all  tax^-s  tlial  are  paid  by  tax- 
payers generally. 

Highway  user  revenue  now  polne  to 
the  general  fund  should  be  devoted  to 
highway  construction  to  the  extent  re- 
quired. The  loss  of  revenue  in  the  gen- 
eral fund  can  be  made  ii£_:ii_«  mucTT 
more  equitable  manner  Uian  by  resort- 
ing to  a  further  increase  in  the  ga.so-' 
line  tax  levied  upon  a  captive  cla.ss  of 
taxpayer  Last  yar  dunnp  debate  In 
the  Senate,  a  number  of  such  alternate 
solutions  were  supsesled  I  hope  that 
the  Contrrt-ss  will  consider  tliem  realis- 
tically this  year. 

Mr  President,  the  hichway  prorram 
outlined  in  the  act  of  19.')6  is  the  mini- 
mum which  mu.1t  be  undertaken  In  the 
national  mterrst  To  the  Governors 
•who  seek  a.s.'^urances  from  the  Federal 
Goverrjnenl  In  this  vital  undrrtaking.  I 
pledge  my  continuing  support. 

Tlie  number  of  fatal  accidents  on  the 
highway  is  shocking  Indeed  Many 
people  are  killed  year  by  year  More- 
over, highway  tran.sportat;on  is  neces- 
sary- for  an  adequate  growth  of  our  na- 
tional economy. 


THE  CASE  FOR  MfJRE  FEDERAL 
JUDGES 

Mr  KEATING      Mr.  President.  In  one 

word  the  most  critical  problem  facing 
the  administration  of  justice  today  is 
•delay  •  The  problem  is  largely  the  re- 
suit  of  our  refusal  to  staff  the  courts 
with  the  personnel  needed  to  keep  up 
with  their  tremendoa'=ly  Increased  ca.'^e- 
load.  The  remed>  for  this  situation,  in- 
sofar as  the  Fedrral  courts  are  con- 
cerned, lies  with  the  Congress.  Ap- 
proval of  new  judgeship  ipg^slation 
should  be  a  mu.-.t  part  of  tins  sessions 
legi.^lative  program. 

John  D  Randall.  Esq  .  the  president 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  last 
week  delivered  an  excellent  address  on 
this  subject  entiUed  "Justice  in  Need — 
Justice  Delayed — Justice  Denied"  In 
his  speech,  he  describes  the  care  with 
which  proposals  were  received  by  the  ju- 
diclr.l  conference  prior  to  its  reccm- 
mendation  that  43  new  judges  were  im- 
mediately needed. 

I  have  given  these  recommendations 
my  thorough  study  and  do  not  believe 
they  can  be  challenged  by  any  objective 
person.  I  ran  advi.se  the  Senate  partic- 
ularly that  action  is  imperative  to  re- 
lieve the  serious  situation  In  the  US 
District  Courts  for  the  Eastern  and 
Southern  District  of  New  York  and  in 
the  U  S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sec- 
ond Circuit  m  New  York.     In  respect  to 


these  courts,  my  persotial  review  of  the 
condUionR  convinced  me  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  judicial  conference 
for  a  total  of  10  additional  judges — 2 
temporary' — are  an  absolute  minimum. 
Mr.  President,  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation lias  taken  the  lead  in  efforts 
to  improve  the  facilities  of  our  Federal 
courts  Mr  Randall  pleads  this  case 
eloquently  m  his  address.  I  know  this 
problem  is  of  Interest  to  many  Mem- 
bers and  I  therefore  request  that  tlie 
text  of  President  Randalls  remarks  be 
prinU.<i   at  this  pomt   m   the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  m  the  Rec  ord. 
as  follows: 
Justice  in  Neid — Jvstict  De-ato— Jcstici 

De.vizo 
(Address    by    John    D     Randall,     president. 
An.encan  Bar  A«60ClBtlon.  before  the  Mid- 
winter       Trust        Cont^^reuce,        Amerioan 
Banker?  .\jwocl8llon,  February  10,  1660) 
It  IS  a  distinct  pleasure  Tor  me   as  a  repre- 
eenTJitlve   of    the    American    Bar    Association, 
to   addriss    the    m»dwlnt<"r    trust   conference 
of  the  American  Barkers  Association      iJiw- 
yers.  by  the  very  nature  of  their  profession. 
are   called   upon  olten   to  work   -loseiy  with 
the   trusi   officers  of   banlts      This   has   been 
my   oun    persnn.iJ   experience,    not   only    a.«   a 
lawyer   !n   practice,  but  aljui  as  an  ofJicla!   of 
the   American   Bar  Asscxrlatlon       In   thlP  l.Tt- 
ler  capacitv    I  h.ive  been  privileged  to  ser'.e 
wlth^  members   of    your   orpanlzailon   on   the 
National   Conference  of   Lawyers  and  renre- 
sentatives  cf  American  Bankers  Association. 
trust  division      The  dlscuwlons  In  which  we 
ei.gr;j:ed    were    fruitful    and    there   Is   now   a 
Jo.ni   agreement   between    these   two   groups 
on    the    proper    scoF>e    and    nature    of    their 
activities.     I  am  happy  to  have  participated 
In  tlie  national  cii, Terence  and  I  «m  pleaded 
to   report    that   the  conclusions  of  our  con- 
ference have   b<^n   honored   In   performance 
Dunns   our   conversations.    I   w.is   Impressed 
by  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  willingness 
to  work  for  the  good  of  the  community  that 
motivated  your  delegates. 

I  come  before  you  today  to  speak  of  an- 
otl;eT  problem  which  I  am  certain  will  also 
appeal  to  yov;r  feeling  for  the  good  of  the 
c<immunlty  One  of  our  prides  as  Ameri- 
cans is  thxit  we  live  In  a  Nation  where  the 
rule  of  law  prevails,  where  courts  are  opfn 
to  citizens  and  nunrltlzens  to  litigate  their 
dUKiKreements  to  the  end  that  a  solution. 
based  on  Justice  and  equity,  mipht  prevail 
Yet  alert  citizens  must  recognize  tint  this 
right  to  be  hoard  by  the  courts  Is  a  shsm 
If  p:«-tle8  to  the  action  have  to  wait  3,  4.  or 
evr-n  5  years  t.)  be  heard.  I  should  like  to 
discuss  with  you  one  of  t.he  causes  of  delay 
In  our  courts.  n:i.mp'.v.  ln.';uffl':e:,t  ludlclal 
manpower.  I  earnestly  hope  that  after  you 
henr  the  case  for  the  creation  of  new  iud?e- 
ships.  you  will  Join  us  In  supporting  the 
omnibus  judgeship  bill. 

The  Fhort.'ige  of  Judges  which  plaeaie?  our 
Judicial  system  today.  Is  the  first  link  In  the 
chain — JusliCe  in  need.  Justice  delayed.  Jus- 
tice denied  We  recognize  that  the  denial 
uf  Justice  Is  the  very  antithesis  of  a  system 
of  justice  We  know  that  often  the  delay 
of  Justice  Is  the  equivalent  of  the  denial 
of  Justice.  But  some  forget  that  by  neg- 
lecting the  physical  needs  of  our  system  of 
Justice  we  are  conuibutlng  to  these  two 
evils  I  hope  to  demonstrate  that  we  have 
an  immediate,  and  almost  desperate  need 
tor  43  new  Federal  Judges. 

Although  my  remarks  will  be  directed  to 
the  shortaee  of  Federal  judges,  I  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  there  Is  no  shortage 
in  the  SUte  courta.  All  eFldence  points  to 
the  fact  that  such  a  problem  does  exist  and. 
Indeed,  It  is  quite  probable  that  many  of 
you  can   testify   as  to  the  eSects  of  such  a 


Bbortage  In  the  State  courts.  My  remarks 
relate  to  the  problem  on  the  Federal  scene 
tor  there  Is  now  an  excellent  poasibllity  that 
the  situation  may  be  remedied  during  the 
next  lew  months  It  Is  our  hope  that  once 
the  Federal  Oovemment  has  acted,  reform 
may  come  more  quickly  on  the  State  level. 
We  have  seen  this  patt.em  In  the  p>ast,  In  the 
rcf''rm  of  the  rules  of  civil  procedure,  for 
example.  For  this  reason,  the  Federal  scene 
deserves  the  attention  of  all  persons  Inter- 
ested In  justice,  whether  or  not  they  na%e 
occasion  to  deal  with  the  Federal  court 
■ystem. 

It  IS.  indeed,  surprising  but  true  that  Ju- 
dicial   faculties    of    the    United    St^ates,    ex- 
pressly   provided    for    in    the    Constitution. 
have  expanded   at  a  much  slower  rate  than 
other  services  ot  our  Government      In   1900, 
the    overriding    philosophy    of    government 
In    the   United    States    was    one    which    re- 
stricted the  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment     The   Fair   Labor   Standards   Act   was 
not  part  of  our  laws,  nor  was  the  Food  and 
Drug    Act       Appeals  from  decisions  of  Fed- 
eral   agencies    were    Infrequent    because    at 
that    time   there   were   very   few   a^rencles   in 
existence.      Social    security    legislaUon    was 
yet   30   years  in   the   future   and  the  Income 
tax  w.-is  not  as  yet  a  reality.     This  w.as  the 
scene   In    19X)       Today    3    score   years    later, 
while  Government  has  been  remodeled  and 
redesigned  to  face  the  new  requirements  of 
our  cif.zenry    we  have  neglected  to  develop 
the   judK-laf  facilities  of  our  Nation  to  cope 
w.th    the    problems    brought    before    It    be- 
cause of  these  legislative  and  social  changes. 
Since     1900.     the    bu.siness     of     the    Federal 
courts    has    almost    quadrupled,    while    the 
number    of   Federal    Judees    has    little    more 
than  doubled.     During  tiie  past  16  years,  tne 
number    of    clvU    cases    filed    has    increased 
more  than  50  percent  and  the  number  stlU 
pending  at  the  end  of  Uie  year  has  mounted 
bv  117  percent. 

'what  is  the  result  of  this  neglect  to  pro- 
vide for  our  judicial  system?     Quite  bluntly. 
the  result  is  that  the  judlcian"  Is  unable  to 
cope    with    the    current    caseload    and    cases 
must  be  delayed  rather  than  tried      Almost 
invariably  this  delay  works  a  financial  hard- 
ship on  at  least  one  of  the  parties.     Often 
witnesses    die.    disappear,    or    their    recollec- 
tions become  liazy  after  the  passage  of  time. 
The  result  is  the  denial   of   Justice.     Let  us 
turn    for    a    moment    to    some    of    the    areaa 
which  stand  in  especial  need  for  assistance. 
The    US     District    C-ourt    for    Connecticut 
has.    at    present,   two    Judgeships.     The   sec- 
ond ludeeshlD  was  created  over  30  years  ago. 
Since    that    time,    the   State  of   Connecticut 
has   become  very   highly   industrallzed.     Be- 
cause  of   Its  geographic  location,   the   road- 
ways   are    crowded    with   out -of -State   truck 
and  automobile  traffic.     Accidents  stfflnming 
from   this   Intense   traffic  result  in  a  steady 
stream    of    tort    claims   which    must   be   dis- 
posed   of    by   the   Federal    District    Court    of 
Connecticut.     These    changes    have    altered 
the  Judicial  load  of  the  court.     During  the 
last    few    years,    the    pending    clvU    caseload 
has    grown    tremendously.     On    the    30th    of 
June  1951.  there  were  355  civil  cases  marked 
undisposed.     One  year  later,  the  figure  was 
486       On   the  30th  of  June   1»53.  It   was  635. 
On  the  31st  of  March  1958.  It  was  779    which 
is    an    unusually    high    figure    for    2    judges. 
The  total   of   cases  pending  reached   783   on 
the  30th  of  September  1959. 

The  cases  awalUng  hearlug  were  of  an  In- 
creased complexity.  In  1959  there  were  31 
patent,  antitrust,  and  other  complicated 
cases  pending  which  probably  resulted  in 
long  trials. 

The  backlog  of  783  cases  undoubtedly 
WDuld  have  been  much  higher  but  for  the 
tact  that  in  1958,  4  Judges  were  assigned  to 
the  court  for  a  total  of  79  days.  Even  with 
this  additional  assistance,  irhlch  constituted 
a  sacrifice  by  other  members  of  the  judiciary, 
UUganU  had  to  wait  longer  to  be  heard.     In 
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ths  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  of  June  1959, 
the  median  time  between  lAsue  and  trial 
tix  civil  cases  was  19.9  montha,  or  almoet  14 
montba  In  excess  of  the  figure  set  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  Stat<a  as 
the  maximum  permissible  delay. 

Clearly.  In  the  District  Court  of  Connecti- 
cut, Justice  Is  In  need.  We  know  It  Is  being 
delayed.     Let  us  act  before  It  la  denied. 

But  the  story  of  the  District  Court  of 
Connecticut  Is  not  an  Isolated  one  In 
America.  Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the 
eastern  district  of  Louisiana.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1959,  there  were  a  total  of  1,616  cases 
filed  In  a  court  consisting  of  2  Judges.  On 
the  ist  of  July  1959.  there  were  a  totiil  of 
3,789    cases    pending    before    this    court 

This  means  that  as  of  the  1st  of  J\ily 
last  year,  each  Judge  faced  the  incredible 
backlog  of  1,395  cases. 

AcccM-dlng  to  a  report,  entitled  "Pteld 
Study  of  the  Operation  of  U  3  Courts," 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "Cotter  Report." 
which  was  made  to  the  Senate  Approprlnt'ons 
Committee,  the  District  Court  for  the  East- 
em  District  of  Louisiana  is  efficiently  or- 
ganized and  the  Judges  are  diligent  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties.  The  court  em- 
ploys the  most  efficient  methods  of  admin- 
istration and  emphasizes  pretrial  confer- 
ences More  civil  cases — approximately  600 — 
are  terminated  per  Judge  per  year  in  this 
court  than  In  any  other  court  of  our  Fed- 
eral Judiciary.  However.  In  spite  of  this  re- 
markable performance,  if  no  other  cases  are 
filed,  the  Judges  In  the  eastern  district  of 
Louisiana  will  have  to  work  for  over  2  years 
to  dispose  of  their  backlog 

The  same  story  can  be  told  in  many  other 
districts  throughout  our  Natl  'n  Hard- 
working Judges,  using  the  most  efficient 
methods  of  disposing  of  cases,  are  facing 
ever -Increasing  backlogs.  The  U  S.  district 
courts  are  currently  faced  with  a  backlog  of 
66.000  civil  cases  and  8  S'X)  criminal  cases. 
The  current  backlog  Is  sufficient  to  keep  all 
of  the  district  Judges  busy  for  a  year  even 
if   new   cases  are   not   filed 

The  members  of  the  le^al  profession  have 
not  been  oblivious  to  this  crisis.  Since  1955. 
a  concerted  effort  has  been  underway,  led 
by  the  Judicial  Conference,  to  lncreas«  the 
number  of  Federal  Judges.  In  September  of 
1955,  the  Judicial  Conference  recommended 
the  creation  of  21  new  JudgeshlT^e  T  xlay. 
over  4  years  later,  the  recommendatio:.s  of 
that  Conference  have  not  been  adop'ed  I 
emphasize  the  fact  that  these  proposals  for 
the  IncreEise  In  the  number  of  judges  stem 
from  the  Judicial  Conference  and  not  from 
local  or  regional  pressure  groups. 

The  Judicial  Conference,  as  you  knew,  is 
a  conference  provided  for  by  section  331  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code;  It  meets 
at  the  call  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Uilted 
States.  The  Conference  Is  charE;ed  by  st  itute 
to  'make  a  comprehensive  stu-vey  of  the  con- 
dition of  business  In  the  co'orts  of  the  United 
States."  The  statute  further  provides  th.it 
"the  Chief  Justice  shall  submit  to  Congress 
an  annual  report  of  the  proceedings  o!  the 
Judicial  Conference  and  Its  recommenda-ions 
for  legislation."  In  1955,  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference, pursuant  to  this  statute,  recom- 
mended legislation  calling  for  21  new  jt  dge- 
shlps.  There  was  no  action  In  1956  by  Con- 
gress. The  result  Is  that  by  Septe-nber 
1956  the  condition  had  worsened  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  Judicial  Conference  called 
for  the  creation  of  37  additional  Judgeships. 
The  Judicial  Conference  has  now  recom- 
mended the  creation  of  43  additional  Judge- 
ships. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  procedure 
xised  by  the  conference  to  assess  the  need  for 
additional  Judgeships.  In  other  word?,  by 
what  procedure  did  the  conference  arrive 
at  the  figure  of  43   Judgeships. 

The  Judicial  conference  has  two  oonrjnlt- 
tees  that  deal  with  the  question,  first  the 
Committee  on  Judicial  Statistics,  and  se<x>nd. 


ths  Oocmnlttss  on  Court  Administration . 
Ths  first  oommlttes,  o*  which  Chief  Judge 
Clark  Is  chairman,  makes  a  study  of  the  sta- 
tlsUcs  of  courts.  In  this,  it  works  closely 
with  the  Division  of  Procedural  Studies  and 
Statistics  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
US.  Courts.  As  a  result  of  Its  analysis,  the 
committee  then  makes  recommendations  to 
the  second  committee,  the  Committee  on 
Court  Administration,  of  which  Chief  Judge 
Biggs  Is  chairman.  This  second  committee 
evaluates  the  recommendations  In  terms  of 
the  personalities  of  the  Judges,  the  dl.starices 
traveled,  the  p>opulatlon  roncer.tratlon,  and 
other  human  factors  Involved  in  the  creation 
of  new  ]ucU;pphip8  The  co.irlu.slons  reached 
after  tlie  deliberations  of  these  two  commit- 
tees are  then  re;xjrted  to  tiie  Judicial 
Conference 

The  :■  nference  then  dlscusse.s  tlie  prop<<sed 
Jud^^phipis,  circuit  by  circuit,  and  dl.strict 
by  di.strlct  The  proposals  are  subject  to  the 
scru'iny  of  Judges  from  the  districts  In- 
volved, or  from  neighboring  districts,  per- 
sons who  know  at  first  hand  the  conditions 
ex.3t..ng  m  the  areas  under  study.  It  is  only 
after  the  prfifKieed  judgeship  has  been  ap- 
proved at  each  step  in  this  prcx^dure  that  the 
judicial  conference  will  recommend  the  crea- 
tion of  an  additional  judgeship  Njw.  as 
yovi  can  well  ima.jine,  this  l.s  a  very  deliberate 
process,  one  not  subject  to  li.ca',  pref.sures 
and  one  best  designed  Ui  ass\ire  that  a  real 
need  exists  The  »upp<:>rt  of  this  grrup 
should,  of  itse.f.  be  prof  f  that  the  Federal 
Judiciary  requires  4.5  additional  Judgeships. 
The  omnibus  Judgeship  bill,  which  In- 
corp^-rates  the  rec^'mmf  ndatlons  of  the 
judicial  C'lTiference  has  b«»en  endorsed  by 
other  group*  as  well  The  hou.^e  of  delegates 
of  the  .^-r.ericaJi  Bar  .Vssoclailjn  v  .tecl  sup- 
port of  the  mea'^ure  without  a  dissent  It  Is 
antlcip<4^ed  that  at  the  Chicago  me*ting  of 
the  h  luse  of  delegates,  to  be  held  in  a  few 
weeks.  8upvx>rt  fir  the  omnibus  judgeship 
bin    win    be    reaffirmed 

This  endorsement  by  the  house  of  dele- 
gates of  the  American  Bar  Aasoclntlon  Is 
significant  The  hou.se  of  de:ee;itps  Is  an 
elected  assembly  representing  approximately 
200  000  of  the  260  000  lawyers  In  America  It 
has  been  the  practice  of  the  hou.se  of  dele- 
gates t-o  scrutinize  carefully  each  re'^C'mmen- 
datlon  for  an  Increase  in  Judi^es,  district  by 
district  and  circuit  by  circuit  The  members 
of  the  house  of  delegates  are  familiar  with 
the  problems  of  each  dUtrlct  They  have 
the  right  to  recommend  additions  or  dele- 
tions in  the  proposals.  It  is  signiflrant  that 
none  did  so.  This  clearly  indl  ates  that  the 
conferences  rec ommendatKiis  were  realistic 
In  addition,  the  National  Conference  of  Bar 
Presidents  unanimously  endorsed  the  bill 
The  omnibtLs  judgeship  bill  represents  the 
thoughtful  considerations  of  both  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary  and  the  practicing  lawyers  In 
America. 

Legislative  action  Is  necessary  In  other 
areas  as  well,  if  our  juiilciary  is  to  face  its 
mounting  pr',blpm.s  I  believe  that  Congress 
should  coii.-ider  Ipgislatl'jn  whifh  would  pro- 
vide for  the  mandatory  retirement  of  all 
Judges  who  have  passed  their  70th  year.  We 
must  recognize  the  tremend  )Ufl  intellectual 
strain  imp<>8ed  on  the  members  of  our  judi- 
ciary. They  are  called  on  to  decide  increas- 
ingly complicated  cases  that  crime  bef  ire 
them  In  trials  which  may  la.st  several 
months,  and  Involve  litigation  which  may 
carry  on  for  several  years  The  physical  and 
mental  strain  of  Judicial  dutv.  esi>eciaily 
during  these  periods  of  crowded  doi-kets.  Is 
growing  constantly  Industry  has  recog- 
nized, as  have  many  of  our  education  Insti- 
tutions, that  it  Is  unreasonable  to  expect  and 
to  demand  high  performance  from  its  em- 
ployees after  they  have  reached  an  advanced 
age.  When  one  takes  a  realist;''  Icxak  at  'jur 
Federal  judiciary,  he  Is  Impressed  by  the  fact 
that  In  some  districts,  there  is  an  Inordl- 
nantly  large  number  of  days  lost  each  court 


term..  It  Is  logical  to  conclude  that  these 
absences  are  n>t  voluntary  but  result  from 
the  physical  Inability  of  the  judge  t<j  preside 
over  his  Cf)urt  Tl.e  fjriblem  was  well 
summed  up  In  the  report  to  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  t-o  which  I  have 
made  reference,  in  the  following  wrds 
■Judges  are  only  human  and  subject  to  pe- 
rl Kls  of  lilness  which  particularly  In  the 
smaller  courts,  unless  Judges  are  sent  In  on 
a  teni.-irary  basis  from  other  di.iincts.  result 
In  the  busint-ss  piling  up  and  the  dtcket 
getting  behind.  In  a  few  couru  the  age  of 
the  Judges  has  contributed  to  Increased  ail- 
ments and  a  grneral  slowing  down,  permit- 
ting a  gradual  rise  In  the  number  of  pend- 
ing cases  and  greater  delays  In  the  disposi- 
tion of  caseloads."  In  other  words,  in  certain 
districts,  a  higher  annual  rate  of  disiKJSitlon 
of  cases  could  have  been  achieved  through 
the  use  of  younger  personnel.  This  u  a 
problem  which  deserves  our  attention,  and 
I  suggest  that  we  consider  the  Imposition  of 
a  mandatory  retirement  age  of  70  yt-.irs 

Of  course,  this  would  not  mean  that  thf^se 
retired  Judges  who  remain  physically  and 
intellectually  able  to  serve  would  not  be 
Invited  to  .eturn  to  duty  on  temporary  as- 
signment. Tliese  elder  statesmen  of  the 
bench  have  been  most  generous  in  the  past 
and  we  would  be  quite  8hort»ik;hted  If  we 
did  not  avail  ourselves  of  this  reservoir  of 
Judicial  talent  in  time  of  crisis. 

Cert-iin    other    Improvements    are    neces- 
iary    If    we    are    to   utilize    fully    our    courts 
One  step,  of  course,   U   to  relieve   the   judge 
of    those    administrative    matters    mliich    do 
not  require  his  attention. 

A  sect  ;.d  step  relates  to  the  facilities  of 
the  courtroom  We  think  of  air  condttlun- 
Ing  as  being  a  modern  American  convenience 
readily  available  to  Industry  and  Ui  many 
home  owners  Yet  many  t>f  our  court*  con- 
tinue to  be  unbe.-xrably  hot  dtirliu  the  sum- 
mer months.  Tlils  leads  to  the  general  feel- 
ing that  summer  sessi^'TLS  should  be  av  iided 
at  all  costs  Now.  certainly,  the  tradltl<jn 
of  holding  court  terms  only  during  the  fall, 
winter,  and  spring  nuriths  should  not  be 
permitted  to  prevail  m  a  perl.xl  when  the 
reasons  for  the  practice  have  disappeared 
Some  technical  improvements  have  a  pitice 
In   the  court  as  well   as   in    industry 

I  have  spoken  to  you  today  on  the  sub- 
ject "Justice  m  Need — Justice  Delayed  — 
Justice  Denied."  for.  unfortunately,  these 
terms  describe  the  neglect  which  char- 
acterizes  our   Judicial   system 

In  a  Nation  which  prides  Itself  on  apply- 
ing the  rule  of  law,  our  claim  is  valid  only 
In  the  measure  that  machinery  exists  to 
preserve  and  apply  the  law  It  is  a  truth 
In  the  profession  that  one  may  have  an  ex- 
cellent system  of  laws,  but  if  they  are  un- 
enforceable, they  are  of  little  value  to  the 
Individual  All  liberties  are  important  only 
in  the  measure  that  our  judicial  system  can 
protect  them  Certainly,  then.  It  la  un- 
thinkable to  permit  our  judiciary  to  be  un- 
derstafTcd,  as  It  would  be  fur  a  commander 
to  permit  his  military  establishment  to  be 
undermanned 

Fortunately,  the  long  battle  for  the  neces- 
sary Increase  In  the  number  of  judgeships 
Is  rapidly  reaching  a  climax.  Resp<^)nslbls 
leaders  of  both  political  parties  have  urged 
adoption  of  the  omnibus  judgeship  bill 
The  present  administration  has  promi.sed 
that  the  new  Judges  will  be  nominated 
equally  from  among  the  qualified  pers^.ns 
of  both  political  parties.  Clearly  the  ques- 
tion   Is   beyond   politics 

The  issue  Is  now  joined  Shortlv  the  om- 
nlbiis  Judgeship  bill  will  be  before  both 
Houses  of  Congress  for  their  aiproval.  Now 
Is  the  time  for  action.  We  must  inform  ths 
Members  of  Congress  through  cards,  letters, 
telegrams.  and — yes — personal  conversa- 
tions that  .^merlcans  deserve  justice  now — 
not  3  years  later  that  hardworking  Judges 
n;jd    help,    and    that    the    American    people 
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will  not  t/ilerate  further  neglect  of  the  ju- 
diciary I  virv'e  you  to  Join  us  In  this  cam- 
paign We  ^.-reutly  need  your  support  in 
every  way   possible 

It  is  lm[xirtant  that  an  aroused  cltlz<'nry 
make  known  It*  wishes  in  this  regard  to  the 
Congress  Tills  is  a  concern  of  every  Ameri- 
can, for.  In  the  words  of  Daniel  Webster. 
"Justice,  sir.  Is  the  greatest  Interest  of  man 
on  earth." 


RECESS    TO    11     AM     TOMORROW 

Mr  GORE  Mr  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  previously  entered, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until   11   o'clock  am    tomorrow 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to:  and  <  at 
6  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p  m.  >  the 
Senate  took  a  recess  under  the  order 
previously  entered,  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday.  February  16.  1960.  at  11 
o  clock  a.m. 


*■» 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

M(»M)\V,  FlHUlMlY  1.'.  UH)<> 

The  Hou.se  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
The  Chaplain.  Rev  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D  D  ,  offered  the  followlnp  prayer: 

Nehemiah  2  20  The  God  of  heaven. 
He  will  prosper  us.  therefore,  tee.  His 
jrTanfi.  wtll  arise  and  build. 

Eternal  God.  whow?  divine  pro\idence 
surrounds  our  lives  continually,  make 
us  more  aware  and  re.'-ponsive  to  Thy 
gracious  promises  as  we  enter  upon  the 
tasks  of  this  new  week 

Give  us  a  clearer  vision  and  a  loftier 
appreciation  of  the  many  opportunities 
which  each  day  afTords  us  of  leadinp  and 
lifting  nef'dy  humanity  neiirer  t-o  Thy- 
self and  to  a  larter  measure  of  the 
more  abundant  life 

Show  us  how  we  may  achieve  tho.se 
moral  and  spiritual  qualities  of  char- 
acter on  which  a  nobler  civilization  may 
be  built 

Grant  that  the  Members  of  ConKress 
may  be  the  pioneers  of  a  new  and  bett<>r 
era  as  they  seek,  throunii  legislation,  to 
make  a  constructive  contribution  to  the 
,<iolution  of  our  many  complex  national 
and  inUMTiational  problems 

Hear  us  in  the  ruime  of  the  Captain 
of  our  salvation.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The    Journal    of    the    proceedinps    of 
Tliur.sday.  Febr\iary    11,    1960,   was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGES  mOM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Sundry  messages  m  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  Stales  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr  Ratch- 
ford,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  v. 
PETER  SEEGER 

The  SPP:AKER  The  Chair  recoe- 
nlzes  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr  Walter!. 

Mr  WALTER  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
a  question  of  the  privilege  of  the  House. 


Mr    Speaker,  I  have  been  subpenaed 

to  appear  before  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York, 
to  testify  In  the  case  of  the  United  States 
of  America  against  Peter  Seeger. 

Under  the  precedents  of  the  House,  I 
am  unable  to  comply  with  this  subpena 
without  the  consent  of  the  House,  the 
privileges  of  the  House  being  involved. 
I  therefore  submit  the  matter  for  the 
consideration  of  this  body. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  send  to  the  desk  the 
subpena 

The  Clerk  read  the  subpena,  as  i'ol- 
lows : 

us  District  Cottrt  roR  the  SotTHERN  Dis- 
trict or  New  York  United  Statfj^  of 
America  v.  Peter  Seeger  Defendant—  No. 
C152-240 

To  Francis  E  Waltix. 

Chauman,  Hou.ie  ConxTnittce  on  L'n-Arr.m- 
can  ActwUtes.  Washington,  DC  : 
You  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  in 
the  U.S.  District  Cuurt  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  at  the  District  Courthouse, 
Foley  Square  ro<;im  318  In  the  city  of  New 
York,  on  the  26th  day  of  January  196t  at 
10:30  o'clock  am  to  testify  In  the  above- 
entitled  case 

TTiiA  subpena  Is  issued  on  application  of 
the  defendant 

Herbert     A     Charlson, 

Clerk 
By  John    S     MANtncixo. 

Deyuty  CUrk. 
JaNVaht   l.T    1960 

Wour    Poppra.  Ross    Wolf  ft  Jonxs, 
Attornrys  for  Defendant. 

Mr     McCORMACK.      Mr.   Speaker.    I 

ofler  a  re.solution — House  Resolution 
445 — and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows; 

Whe.eas  Representative  Prancis  E  Wal- 
ter a  Member  of  this  House,  has  been 
served  with  a  subpena  to  appear  as  a  witness 
befort  the  United  States  DL«;trlct  C-tJurt  for 
tlie  .Southern  District  of  New  York,  to  testify 
at  New  York  New  York,  on  the  twenty-lifth 
day  of  January  \y60.  In  the  case  of  the  United 
States  of  America  against  Peter  Se<-ger, 
criminal  case  No    C 152 -240.    and 

Whereas  by  the  privilege  of  the  House  no 
Member  is  authorized  to  appear  and  testify, 
but  ty  order   of  the   House     Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  Representative  Francis  E. 
Walter  is  authorized  to  appear  in  response 
to  the  subpena  of  the  United  States  Di.=;*.rict 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York  In  the  case  of  the  United  States  of 
America  against  Peter  Seeger;  and  bo  it 
further 

Be^olved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  to  the  said  court  a.s  a  respect- 
ful answer  to  the  subpena  of  the  said  coun. 

Mr  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  yield" 

Mr  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlemaii  from  Michigan. 

Mr  R.^BAUT  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  ex- 
plain what  this  is  about? 

Mr  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  res- 
olution, which  I  trust  the  House  will 
adopt  IS  necessary  because  the  subpena 
was  .served  on  me  as  chainnan  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  to 
testify  in  behalf  of  the  defendant  in  a 
contempt  case  in  New  York  City. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


UNTTED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  V. 
EDWARD  YET  J  .IN 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
a  question  of  the  privilege  of  the  House 
I  have  been  subpenaed  to  appear  in 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Indiana  to  testify 
on  the  7th  day  of  March  1960.  in  the  case 
of  the  United  States  of  America  against 
Edward  Yellm.  Under  the  precedents 
of  the  House  I  am  unable  to  comply  with 
the  subpena  without  the  consent  of  the 
House,  the  privileges  of  the  House  being 
involved. 

I  therefore  submit  the  matter  for  the 
consideration  of  the  House. 

Mr.   Speaker,  I  send  to  the  desk  the 
subpena. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  Clerk  will  read 
the  .subpena 

The  Clerk  read  the  subpena,  as  fol- 
lows ; 

us  District  Coctjt  for  the  Northxrn  Dis- 
trict or  Indiana^United  States  or  Amer- 
ica V    Edward  Yellin — No    3023 

To  Francis  E   Walter, 

House  Office  Building, 

Wa.ohingion   DC  : 

You  are  hereby  commanded  tci  appear  in 

the    US     District    Court    for    the    Northern 

District   of   Indiana   at   Post   Office   BuUdlng 

in  the  city  of  Hammond,  en  the  7th  day  of 

March    1»60    at   9  30   ajn     to    testify    In    the 

above-entitled  case 

Thie  subpena  Is   issued   on  application  of 

the  defendant. 

KlNNETH  LaCKTT. 

Clerk. 
By  W.  Carpenthi. 

Deputy  Clerk 
jANrART  26.   1960 
Rabinowttz  &  WrcHSua, 
Attorneys  for  Defendant. 

RETtTRN 

Received  this  subpena  at on 

and  on at 

1  served  It  on  the  within  named by 

delivering  a  copy  to  h..  and  tendering  to  h.. 
the  fee  for  1  day  s  attendance  and  the  mileage 
allowed  by  law. 

By 

Service  fees : 

TVftvel i 

Services 

Total 

1.  Insert  "United  States,"  or  "defendant," 
a*  the  case  may  be 

2  Fees  and  mileage  need  not  be  tendered 
to  the  witness  upon  service  of  a  subpena 
is-^ued  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  or  an 
ofBcer  or  agency  thereof  (28  U.S  C.  1825). 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  resolution — House  Resolution 
446 — and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Whereas  Representative  Francis  E  Walter, 
a  Member  of  this  House,  has  been  served 
wltli  a  subpena  to  appear  as  a  witness  before 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Indiana,  to  testify  at 
Hammond.  Ind  .  on  the  seventh  day  of  March 
1960.  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  of 
America  against  Edward  YelUn,  criminal  case 
numbered  3023:  and 

WTiCreas  by  the  privileges  of  the  House  no 
Member  is  authorized  to  appear  and  testify, 
but  by  order  of  the  House ;  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  Representative  Francis  E 
Walter  is  authorized  to  appear  in  response  to 
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the  subpena  of  tb«  United  State*  Dlatilct 
Coiirt  for  the  Ncarthern  District  of  Indians.  In 
the  case  of  the  United  States  of  Ameilca 
against  Baward  YelUn;  and  be  It  f\irther 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  reaolutlana 
be  transmitted  to  the  said  court  as  a  respx^rt- 
ful  answer  to  the  subpena  of  the  said  co  irt. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  OP  THE  SMALL 
BUSINESS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Small  Business  Ccm- 
mittee.  presided  over  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Stted],  may  sit 
while  the  House  is  in  session,  in  Bosion, 
Mass..  this  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WILDLIFE  CONSERVATION  IN  MILI- 
TARY RESERVATIONS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  2565'  to 
promote  effectual  planning,  develop- 
ment, maintenance,  and  coordination  of 
wildlife,  fish,  and  game  conservation  and 
rehabilitation  in  military  reservations. 

Mr.  WEAVER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  thi.s  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  '^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT       OP       THE       COMMODifTY 
CREDIT  CORPORATION  FOR  1960— 
MESSAGE  PROM  THE   PRESIDIINT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United   States,  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompsny- 
ing  papers,  referred  to  the   Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
secUon  13.  Public  Law  806.  80th  Con- 
gress, I  transmit  herewith  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Congress  the  report  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1959. 

DWICHT  D.  ElSENHOWlR. 

The  Whitb  House,  February  15.  1960. 


PEACE  AND  STABILITY  IN  THE  MID- 
DLE EAST— MESSAGE   FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT      OP       THE       UNFFED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  342) 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Hiuse 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the   United  States   which  was  read 
and.   together   with  the   accompanying 
papers,  referred  to   the  Committee   on 
Foreign     Affairs     and     ordered     to     be 
printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  fourth 
report  to  the  Congress  covering  activities 
through  June  30,  1959,  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  the  joint  resolution  to 
promote  peace  and  stability  in  the 
Middle  East.  This  report  supplements 
earlier  reports  forwarded  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

DWICHT  D.  ElSOTHOWl  R. 

The  White  House,  February  15,  1960. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent 
Calendar  day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
first  bill  on  the  calendar. 


ESTABLISHMENT    OF    THE    AIICTIC 
WILDLIFE  RANGE.   AIASKA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  HR.  7045) 
to  authorize  the  establishment  of  the 
Arctic  Wildlife  Range,  Alaska,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congret^  asrterribled.  That.  In  or- 
der to  preserve,  in  the  pub'.lc  interest,  a  mat;- 
niflcent  wildlife  and  wilderness  swea  in  the 
State  of  Alaska,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  hereby  authorized  to  establish  a  particular 
area  in  the  State  as  the  "Arctic  Wildlife 
Ran)?e."  hereafter  referred  to  as  the  wildlife 
ran^e  " 

Sec  2  Establishment  of  the  wildlife  range 
shall  be  effective  following  the  publication 
of  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  the  effect  In  the  Federal  Register,  and  any 
subsequent  revisions  in  the  boundary  of  such 
area,  subject  to  the  llmitatlorLS  hereafter 
prescribed,  .■shall  be  accon-.pl'-.^hPd  \n  the  same 
manner.  However,  the  exterior  boundaries  of 
the  area  that  may  be  set  aside  for  the  pur- 
j>06es  of  thl.s  .^ct  are  hereby  delimited  to  the 
general  area  which  Is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  on  the  east  by  the  Ca- 
nadian boundary,  on  the  west  by  the  Can- 
ning River,  and  which  extend*  southward  to 
Include  a  portion  of  the  south  slope  of  the 
Brooks  Range,  State  of  Alaska,  lying  south- 
eaaterly  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Canning 
River  across  the  East  Pork  of  the  Chandalar 
River,  along  Old  Woman  Creek  to  the  con- 
fluence of  Monument  Creek  and  the  Sheen- 
Jek  River  and  e««terly  along  BUwaddy  Creek 
to  the  Canadian  border. 

Sec.  3  (a  I  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  administer  and  manage  the  wildlife 
range  In  a  manner  that  he  Qnds  to  be  In  the 
public  Interest:  Provided,  however.  That  the 
conduct  of  any  present  or  future  national  de- 
fense activities  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

(b)  All  mineral  deposit*  In  the  wildlife 
range,  of  the  classes  and  kinds  subject  to 
location,  entry,  and  patent  under  the  mining 
laws  and  subject  to  leasing  under  the  min- 
eral leasing  laws  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be.  exclusive  of  the  land  containing  them, 
subject  to  disposal  under  such  laws  How- 
erer,  a  patent  Issued  for  such  mineral  de- 
posits shall  not  convey  any  interest  In  the 
surface  of  the  land  containing  su-h  minerals 
other  than  the  right  of  occupation  and  the 
use  of  so  much  of  the  surface  of  the  land  as 
may  be  required  for  purp'iees  reasonably  In- 
cident to  the  mining  or  removal  erf  such  min- 
erals under  such  regulations  as  may  be  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  ap- 
propriate reservations  shall  be  ir^serted  in 
any  mineral  patent  that  may  be  issued  here- 
under f  )r  the  aforesaid  piirposee. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  permit  the  hunting  and  the  tak- 
ing of   g-ime  animals,  blrd.s.  and  fish   in  the 


wildlife  range,  or  parts  therof.  as  well  as  the 
trapping  of  fur  animals  However,  no  person 
may  hunt,  trap,  capture,  kill,  or  willfully  dis- 
turb any  wild  mammal,  wild  b.rd,  or  hsh  f)r 
take  or  destroy  the  eggs  or  nesU  of  any  such 
bird  or  hsh  within  the  wildlife  range,  ex- 
cept as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

id  J  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  U)  ad- 
minister the  wildlife  range  In  accordance 
with  this  Act  and  such  regulations  as  he  may 
Issue  In  the  public  Intercut  reliiliiig  to  any 
of   the  purposes  and   provisions   of   this   Act. 

(e)    Any   employee   of    the    Department   of 
the   Interior  authorized   by   the  Secreury  of 
the  Interior  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  have   power    (1)    without   warrant, 
to  arrest  any  person  committing  In  the  prf«- 
ence  of  such  employee  a  violation  of  this  Act 
or    any    regulation    made    pu.'-suant    thereto, 
and  to  take  such  person  Unmediately  for  ex- 
amination    or    trial    before    any    officer    or 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and    (2)    to 
execute  any  warrant  or  other  process  Issued 
by  any  officer  or  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion to  enforce  the  provisions  (jf  this  Act  or 
regulations    made     pursuant     thereto      Any 
Judge  of  a  court  established  under  the  laws 
of    the   United   States,  or   any   United   SUlos 
Commissioner    may,    within    his    re8pe<:tlve 
Jurisdiction,  upon  pr-per  oath  or  afflrm.itlon 
showing  probable  cause,  issue  warrants  In  all 
such  cases.     Any  wild  mammals,  wild  birds, 
ft.sh  or  other  property   within  or  relating  to 
such  wildlife  rajige,  when   illegally   taken  »>r 
possessed    shall,    when    found    by    such    em- 
ployee, or  by  any  marshal  or  deputy  marshal, 
be  summarily  seized  by  him    and  upon  con- 
viction of   the   offender    su.  h   property   shall 
be  forfeited  to  the  United  States  and  disposed 
of  as  directed  by  the  court  having  Jurisdic- 
tion.    Any    person    who    violates    or   falls   to 
comply  with  any  provision  of  thl.-i  Act  or  any 
regulation   made   pursuant    thereto   shall   bs 
fined  not  more  than  WOC)  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  .six  months,  or  both 

Sec.  4  Nothing  In  thU  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  Impair  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent under  section  10  of  the  Act  of  July  7. 
1958  (72  Stat   339, 345). 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  lajd  on  the  table. 
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GREAT  LAKE  PILOTAGE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  57)  to 
require  pilots  on  certain  vessels  navigat- 
ing U.S.  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may 
be  pas-sed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mci.ssachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PEN.ALTTE.«=;    FOR    UNOFFICIAL    USE 
OP  GOVERNMENT  VEHICLES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR  768)  to 
amend  section  5  of  the  act  of  July  16, 
1914,  relating  to  penalties  for  the  use  of 
Government -owned  vehicles  for  other 
than  ofricial  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  rit'ht  to  object,  since  this  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  removal  of  the  sUitutory 
mimmum  penalty  for  the  misuse  of 
motor  vehicles,  airplanes,  suid  so  on  and 
.so  forth,  operated  by  the  yarioua  agencies 
of  the  Government,  I  would  like  to  liav© 


the  assurance  of  the  gentleman  from 
!vlaryland  (Mr.  PriedelI  that  taking 
iiway  the  minimum  penalty  will  not  in 
turn  open  up  further  abuse. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  No;  it  will  not.  I 
liave  assurances  that  there  have  been 
many  cases  that  were  so  minor  they 
were  not  reported.  With  the  removal 
of  the  minimum  penalty,  there  being  a 
maximum  penalty  fixed,  the  matter  can 
b9  dealt  xuh  more  effectively  by  repri- 
mand or  disciplinary  action 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  then  is 
saying  that  the  present  law  ha.s  been 
violated  many  timeb  without  infliction 
of  penalty 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  understand  it  has 
been,  but  in  many  instances  the  infrac- 
tions were  so  minor  that  it  was  not 
enforced  b"cau.se  the  agencies  felt  that 
a  30-day  susperu^ion  was  too  drastic. 
Now  it  will  be  enforced  in  these  minor 
cases,  since  this  bill  permits  lesser  penal- 
ties for  minor  offenses. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  hope  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  to  which  this 
bill  wa-s  referred— IS  that  correct? 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  No  this  is  the  Gov- 
ernment OperatinrLs  Committee. 

Mr  GROSS  But  the  gentleman  ap- 
p<'ared  before  the  committee. 

Mr    FIUEDEL.     Because  it  is  my  bill. 

Mr  GROSS  I  trust  the  gentleman 
and  the  committee  will  keep  close  watch 
of  this  to  !see  that  it  does  not  result  in 
abuses  with  the  removal  of  the  mini- 
mum penalty 

Mr  FRIEDEL  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
beneficial  to  tx)th  the  agencies  and  the 
employees 

The  SPtlAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  pre.-^-nt  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
next  U)  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (C)  of  section  6  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  making  appropriations  for 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial  ex- 
penses of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
fifteen,  and  for  other  purpose*  ,  approved 
July  16.  1914  (5  U.SC.  sec  78ic)(2»).  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■shall  be  su!:pended 
from  duty  by  the  head  of  the  department 
concerned,  without  compensation,  for  not 
less  than  one  month,  and  shall  be  suspended 
for  a  longer  period  f>r  summarily  removed 
from  office  If  circumstances  warrant"  and  by 
Inserting  m  heu  thereof  the  foUowing  lA) 
for  the  first  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph,  shall  be  severely  repri- 
manded or  svitpended  from  duty  without 
compensation  for  not  more  than  one  month, 
as  the  head  of  the  department  concerned 
may  prescribe  and  iB)  for  any  violation 
which  occurs  subsequent  to  such  first  viola- 
tion, shall  b*"  suspended  from  duty  without 
compensation  for  not  less  than  one  month 
or.  If  circumstances  warrant,  summarily  re- 
moved from  offlc*.  as  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment concerned  may  prescribe". 

Sec  2  Tiic  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  thl.s  Act  shall  apply  only  to  vio- 
lations of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  of 
section  5  of  such  Act  of  July  16,  1914,  which 
occur  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  No  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
such  paragraph  (2)  which  occurred  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  b« 
considered  in  determining  whether  any  vio- 
lation of   such   paragiaph   which   occurs   on 


or  after  such  date  Is  a  first  or  subsequent 
violation  for  the  purpose*  of  such  amend- 
ment. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment ; 

Ptrike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  heu  thereof  the  following: 
"That  the  next  to  the  last  sentence  of  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  ic)  of  section  6  of 
the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  legislative  executive,  and 
Judicial  expenses  of  the  Government  lor 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth  nine- 
teen hundred  and  fifteen,  and  for  other  pt;r- 
poses',  approved  July  16.  1914  (5  U  S  C  78' c) 
(2)  ),  Is  amended  U'<  read  as  follows 
"  'Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Govern- 
ment who  willfully  uses  or  authorizes  the 
use  of  any  Government-owned  vehicle  or 
aircraft,  or  of  any  vehicle  or  aircraft  leased 
by  the  Government,  for  other  than  official 
purposes  or  otherwise  violates  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  subject  to  such 
disciplinary  action  as  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment concerned  or  his  representative 
niay  prescribe,  which  disciplinary  action 
may  Include  removal  from  his  position.  If 
circumstances    warrant'." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  enpixxssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  pa^.'-ed.  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  TITLE  XI  OP  THE  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  ACT  OF  1936 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  «S.  107'  to 
amend  title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  1936.  relatint;  to  Federal  .ship  mort- 
gage m.surance,  in  order  to  include  float- 
ing drydocks  under  the  definition  of 
the  teiTn  "ve.ssel"  in  such  title. 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  w.thout  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachu-setts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AGRICULTURAL  ATTACHE 
ROTATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <HR.  8074' 
to  amend  section  602  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1954 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WILSON  S  CREEK  BATTLEFIELD  NA- 
TIONAL PARK,  MO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  725^ 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
WiLson's  Creek  Battlefield  National 
Park  in  the  State  of  Missouri. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Housi'  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  acquire,  by 
gift,  purchase,  condemnation,  or  otherwise, 
the  lands  i  together  with  any  improvements 
thereon)  comprising  the  Wilsons  Creek  Bat- 


tlefield 61  u  near  Springfield  Missouri,  and 
any  other  lands  adjacent  to  such  site  which 
In  hl£  opinion  are  necessary  or  desirable  to 
carry  out   the  purposes  of  this   Act 

Sec  2  (a*  The  lands  acquired  t:nder  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  set  aside  as 
a  public  park  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  shall 
be  designated  as  the  Wilsons  Creek  Battle- 
field Natioiiai  Park.  The  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  shall  administer,  protect,  and 
develop  the  park,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a 
National  Park  Service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat. 
635). 

(b)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  proper  de- 
velopment and  maintenance  of  the  park,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  construct  nnd 
maintain  therein  such  roads,  trails,  markers, 
buildings,  and  other  improvements,  and  such 
facilities  for  the  care  and  accommodation  of 
visitors,  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the   provisions  of   this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2  line  13.  strike  out  all  of  section  3, 
iind   insert   In  lieu  thereof,  the  following 

"Sec  3  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums,  but  not  more  than 
»1 20,000,  as  may  be  needed  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  and  interests  In  lands  and  for 
development  of  the  Wilson's  Creek  Battle- 
field National  Park,  of  which  not  more  than 
1.20  000  shall  be  used  for  acquisition  pur- 
fxises  and  In  addition  theretc.  such  sums  as 
may  be  needed  for  ite  administration  and 
maintenance  " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  w  as  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Mis-souri.  Mr  Speak- 
er, this  bill — H.R.  725 — is  a  very  clear 
and  simple  projxjsal:  It  would  preserve 
and  commemorate  the  site  of  the  Battle 
of  Wilsons  Creek  as  a  national  memorial 
to  one  of  the  bloodiest  and  most  signifi- 
cant engagements  in  the  War  Between 
the  States. 

It  is  a  proposal  that  has  been  urged 
for  some  75  years  and  has  the  strong 
support  of  historians  and  Civil  War  dev- 
otees as  well  as  the  united  backing  of 
public -spirited  citizens — not  only  in 
Missouri — but  all  over  America. 

We  feel  ver>-  deeply  that,  in  the  na- 
tional interest,  more  historical  sites  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River  should  be  prop- 
erly preserved  and  marked  for  posterity. 

And  among  the  most  significant  sit.es 
in  our  western  heritage  is  the  Wilson  s 
Creek  Battlefield  where,  on  August  10, 
1861,  the  second  battle  of  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States  was  fought. 

Here,  indeed,  was  a  bloody  engage- 
ment between  10.000  Confederates  and 
5,000  Federals  which  had  a  far-reach- 
ing impact  on  the  history  of  this  Nation. 

Contempvoraries  respected  its  impor- 
tance. Newspapers  reported  the  battle 
in  great  detail.  Congress  took  special 
notice  of  it.  Upon  receivmg  the  news 
that  General  Nathaniel  Lyon,  the  field 
commander  of  the  Union  forces,  had 
been  slam  at  Wilson  s  Creek,  the  Con- 
gress sent  for  his  body  with  instructions 
that  it  lie  in  state  in  the  rotunda  of  ^.his 
Capitol  for  due  homage. 
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Historians  respect  Ita  importtjace. 
Bruce  Catton.  one  of  the  most  highly 
respected  authorities  In  this  field,  says 
that  there  were  two  early  Union  fismy 
defeats  "out  of  which  the  people  ol  the 
North  drew  shame,  indignation,  and  the 
beginning  of  wisdom."  They  were  the 
Battle  of  Bull  Run  in  the  East  and  the 
Battle  of  Wilson's  Creek  in  the  West. 

But  until  now,  despite  valiant  eCorts 
of  many  dedicated  citizens,  no  public  ef- 
fort has  been  made  to  preserve  and  com- 
memorate the  site  of  this  important 
battle. 

This  past  year,  a  great  committfe  of 
this  House,  under  the  distinguished  lead- 
ership of  Chairman  Wayne  Aspinall  and 
Subcommittee  Chairman  Gracie  Pi-ost, 
took  steps  to  correct  this  oversight.  Ex- 
haustive hearings  were  held,  not  only 
here  in  Washington,  but  at  and  near  the 
site  of  the  battle.  Executive  department 
witnesses  were  heard.  Historians  and 
citizens  expressed  their  viev,  ?;.  And 
without  a  dissenting  vote,  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  re- 
ported this  measure  to  the  House  with 
the  recommendation  that  it  be  enacted 
into  law. 

The  committee  is  agreed  that,  f^rst 
there  is  sound  precedent  for  the  com- 
memoration and  preservation  of  thus  site 
as  a  national  memorial,  becau.se  Con- 
gress has  already  memorial i7:ed  its  com- 
panion battle — Pea  Ridge  in  Arkar.^as: 
second,  Wilson's  Creek  was  an  irrrJirtant 
engagement  of  historic  valup  be^^au.^e — 
while  the  Confederacy  won  the  bati  le — 
the  victory  was  a  bloody  and  exhauuinj? 
one  which  prevented  their  mountina;  an- 
other offensive  to  win  the  food.^tuffs  and 
transportation  facilities  of  Missouri,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  vital  arteries — the 
Missouri  and  Mississippi  Rivers  for  the 
South;  third,  inasmuch  as  the  Wilsons 
Creek  Foundation  has  already  purchased 
the  most  important  37  acres  of  the  bat- 
tlefield site  and  is  donating  the  ground  to 
the  Federal  Government,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  local  citizens  and  iocal 
and  State  government  agencies  iTave 
agreed  to  furnish  substantial  assi.stance 
In  the  proper  interprf  tation  of  the  site. 
commemoration  is  financially  feasible: 
and  fourth,  while  present  officials  in  the 
Department  of  Interior  are  currently  on 
record  as  opposing  this  legislation,  other 
officials  of  the  Department  in  other  years 
joined  m  recommending  that  the  Wil- 
son's Creek  battlefield  be  preserved  and 
commemorated,  so  their  objection  must 
be  based  more  on  budgetary  considera- 
tions than  on  the  imijortance  of  the  site, 
so  are  not  of  overriding  Importance  in 
this  authorization  bill. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  this  n^eas- 
ure  is  recommended;  and  I  take  the  floor 
today  to  ur^e  its  passage.  We  are  ap- 
proaching the  Civil  War  centennial. 
The  West  justly  feels  that  its  importance 
in  this  tragic  but  historic  conflict  has 
been  too  long  Ignored.  Scholars  and  cit- 
izens of  Missouri  and  the  West  feel  that 
Wilson's  Creek  battlefield  must  be  pre- 
served and  marked  now,  or  it  will  be  lost 
to  posterity. 

In  the  name  of  the  brave  men  who 
fought  at  Wilsons  Creek  and  in  the 
name  of  millions  of  Americans  who  will 
appreciate  Americanism  more  if  thev  see 


tangible  monuments  of  our  rich  cultural 
heritage,  I  surge  this  House  to  pass  this 
bill  without  objection. 


PROMOTTNO  PEACE  THROUGH  THE 
REDUCTION  OP  ARMAMENTS 

The  Clerk  called  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  393 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  393? 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  rieht  to  object,  I  know  of  no  one  in 
this  Chamber  who  Is  not  in  favor  of  dis- 
armam'^nt  and  peace  on  an  arreptable 
basis,  but  I  read  on  pnge  2  of  this  con- 
current resolution  the  following:  "The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  reaffirms 
that  upon  the  achievement  of  an  agree- 
ment on  the  reduction  of  armampnts, 
which  it  ft'fvently  desires,  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  join  with  other  sig- 
natories of  the  acrtement  to  devote  a 
substantial  portion  of  any  resultant 
savings  to  expand  its  works  of  peace 
throughout  the  world." 

In  other  words,  if  we  save  any  money 
on  disarmament,  by  the  terms  of  this  res- 
oluti'^n,  we  would  take  that  money  and 
add  it  to  the  present  foreign  give-away 
procrram  instead  of  applying  it  to  a  re- 
du'Cion  of  d..bt  or  taxes  m  thi.s  rountry 

I  cannot  support  a  reso'.Llion  that 
plainly  implies  t.hat  if  any  money  is  to 
be  saved  through  dl.^armamfnt.  the 
mor.>=v  so  .saved  .'hall  be  snent  el.=ewhf»rp 
throughout  the  world  We  are  already 
wasting  enough  in  that  fashion. 

Mr  Sppakpr.  I  ask  unan  mous  consent 
that  thi.s  Hou.sp  concurrtnt  re.solution 
be  passf^d  ovfr  without  prejudice. 

The  SPFAKFR  Is  there  objection  to 
the  rpque.st  of  tho  eentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DECIARING  THE  SENSE  OP  CON- 
OR FSS  ON  THE  CI.OSING  OP  IN- 
DIAN HOSPIT.M5 

The  Clerk  called  House  Concurrent 
Re.'^olution  7 

Mr  PELLY  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  a  Member  who  cannot  be  present 
today.  I  a.ik  unanimous  con.-ent  that  this 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


REVISING  THE  BOUNDARIES  OF  THE 
ZION  NATIONAL  PARK.  UTAH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (3.  713)  to 
revi.se  the  boundarie.s  of  the  Zion  Na- 
tional Park  in  the  State  of  Utah,  and  for 
other  purposes 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentatxiei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
boundaries  rrf  the  Zlon  National  Park  are 
hereby  revised  to  Include  the  foli»jwlng  de- 
scribed laxLdi! : 

SALT    LAKK    KKRIDTAIV 

Township  3^  south,  rar.^  10  wnt  Section 
30,   th'Dse   ponions  of  lota  1   to  7,  tnclu.slve. 


lying  south  of  Kolob  Cr^ek  and  lota  8  to  32, 
inclusive.  s^cUon  31.  lots  1.  2,  3,  15,  16,  17, 
18.  31  and  32. 

1'  iwnship  41  south,  rantre  10  weft     Section 

28,  northeast  quarter,  tiuit  portion  nt  the 
northwest  qviarter  lying  eaat  of  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Virgin  River  and  I'lt  9  of  the 
O.  D  Glff^ird  survey,  the  ownership  at  which 
Is  recorded  on  paa;e  247  of  deed  bo<  k  Ul'J  In 
Wa^hlntrtcn  County,  Utah,  section  29  west 
half,  section  31;  section  32  (partly  surveyed), 
nortliea.'^t  quarter  northwest  quarter  and  west 
half  northwest  quarter 

Townahlp  38  south,  range  11  west:  Section 
13.  southeast  quarter  southeast  quarter,  sec- 
tion 32.  north  half  and  southeast  quarter 

Township  40  south.  ranRe  11  west  Section 
5.  lots  1  and  2  and  south  half  northeast 
quarter. 

Towtiship  38  south,  range  12  west     Section 

29.  tli'iee  portions  of  lot  2  and  of  the  south- 
west quarter  lying  east  of  the  eiu-terly  right- 
of-way  Uns  of  United  States  Iliuhwuy  81. 
identified  as  project  numbered  1-01-1(1). 
Washington  County.  Utah,  said  line  being 
150  feet  from  and  parallel  the  centerllne  of 
such  highway,  as  constructed. 

Skc  a.  Privately  owned  land,  or  Interests 
therein,  within  the  aforesaid  revised  b<~)und- 
ary  mwy  be  acquired  by  tlie  Secretary  <.f  the 
Interior  by  purchaae.  donation,  wtili  d'  nated 
funds,  or  by  such  other  means  as  the  becre- 
tary  may  consider  to  l)e  In  the  public  Inter- 
est. When  acquired,  such  land  and  Inter- 
ests in  land  jh.ill  be  administered  as  a  part 
of  the  Zlon  National  Park  in  accirdance  with 
the  pro/lslons  of  the  Act  of  August  25,  191«J 
(39  Stat    535).  as  amended. 

Src  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  convey  to  the  Utah  State  Road 
Commission  under  such  terms  and  condiUous 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  such  lands  or  in- 
terests In  land  in  lot  3.  section  29,  ti)»rLshlp 
38  south,  range  12  west.  Salt  L^ike  meridian, 
containing  approximately  four  and  '^■^^  'i-.^'J 
acres,  as  are  required  by  the  Commission  for 
the  rcallnement  and  construction  of  United 
States  Highway  91:  Prorndrd,  That.  In  ex- 
change, the  State  of  Utah  constructs  aa 
Interchange  of  design,  type,  and  location  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Secretary  whlrh  will  provide 
vehicular  access  between  Uie  said  highway 
and  Zlnn  National  Park  Such  conveyed 
lands  shall  thereafter  be  considered  as  ex- 
cluded from  the  Zlon  National  Park  and  the 
easterly  right-of-way  line  of  United  States 
Highway  91.  Identified  as  project  numbered 
1-01-1(1).  Washington  County,  Utah,  shall 
become  the  westerly  boundary  of  the  Zlon 
National  Park  In  lot  3,  section  29.  town«hlp 
38  south,  range  12  west.  Salt  Lake  meridian. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pa.s.sed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


ACQUISITION  OF  LAND  FOR  A  NA- 
TIONAL WILDLHE  REFUGE  AT 
JACKSON  LOCK  AND  DAM  NAVI- 
GATION PROJE(rT    ALABAMA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  .11  R  P347) 
to  authorize  the  acquisition  of  land  for 
a  national  wildlife  refuge  at  Jackson 
lock  and  dam  navigation  project.  Ala- 
bam  i 

1  herp  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follow.?: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre^entatiirg  of  the  Unxted  S^tatcs  of 
America  in  Congress  asserribled.  That  the 
project  tor  Black  Warrior,  Warrior,  and  Ti-m- 
bigbee  Rivers.  Alabama.  Is  hereby  mixlllled 
to  provide  for  the  acquisition  of  land,  for 
wildlife  purpoees  in  connection  with  the 
Jackson  lock  and  dam  to  permit  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  wildlife  refuge  pursuant  to  the 
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Ilah  and  WUdlUe  Coordination  Act  (18 
t'.SC.  663).  LAnds  ao  acquired  ahall  be 
I  lade  available  to  the  Bccreitary  at  the  In- 
terior for  the  Choctaw  NaUonal  Wildlife 
llefuge. 

With  the  folloMi-ing  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Pag«  1,  line  5.  after  the  word  'Hand"  Insert 
^  comma  and  the  foUovrtng:  "efUmated  to 
cost  1120,000  In  addition  to  other  project 
costs". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
iigreed  to. 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
yme,  and  pa.ssed  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CHEYENNE  RIVER  SIOUTX  TRIBE  OP 
INDIANS  (SOUTHD.\KOTA» 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (HJl.  4786  > 
to  restore  to  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  tribal 
ownership  certain  land  loc&ied  in  Dewey 
County.  S  Dak. 

There  b<in*:  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill.  r.s  follows: 

Be  it  ericird  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
.Icprcsentatires  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Is  hereby  authorized 
lUid  directed  to  restore  to  tribal  ownership  In 
trust  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Cheyenne 
lllver  Sioux  Tribe  of  IndUins  of  South  Da- 
kota the  land,  together  with  all  Improve- 
menta  thereon,  located  In  the  county  of 
Diwey  and  the  State  of  .South  Dakota,  to  wit; 
A  part  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  south- 
<tast  quarter  of  section  26.  township  14  north, 
lange  28  east,  uiore  particularly  described  as 
lollows 

Commencing  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  southeast  quarter  of  southeast  quarter 
of  said  section  26.  thence  north,  on  the 
i,eiCUon  line.  476  fc-et  to  a  point  which  Is  150 
:eet.  measured  southerly  at  right  angles. 
:rom  the  ce:.terllne  of  tlie  main  track  of  the 
Chlragj.  Miiwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Rail- 
way Company;  thence  weeterly.  parallel  to 
aaid  centerllne  of  railway  and  150  feet  south- 
erly therefroiTT,  to  the  west  line  of  the  south- 
east quarter  of  southeast  quarter  of  saJd 
ii»*tloi.  26,  thence  south  on  said  west  line, 
606  feet,  more  or  less,  to  tlie  south  line  of 
section  2€.  thence  east,  on  said  south  line, 
to  the  place  of  beginning,  containing  16  06 
acres,  more  ur  leiis 

Sec-.  2.  S^'.ld  laj..d  shall  be  sub.'ect  to  the 
»ame  provisions  of  law  and  departmei.t*! 
rules  and  repulaUons  that  govern  the  Chey- 
en:.e  River  S.oux  Reservation. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  strike  out  all  of  lines  3  through  7 

and  the  words  ■■S<juth  Diikuta,  to  wit."  on 
line  8,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "That  all  of  the  right,  title,  and  in- 
terest <.f  the  United  States  In  the  f.ll.iwir.g 
des<rlbed  land  In  Dewey  County.  South  Da- 
kota, together  with  the  Improvements 
thereon.  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  held  by  the 
United  Slate*  In  trust  for  the  Cheyenne 
River  Sioux  Tribe  ". 

The  committee  sunendment  was  agreed 


to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
tane.  and  passed. 

Tlie  title  was  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 'A  bill  declaring  certain  lands  to 
be  held  In  tnist  for  the  Cheyenne  River 
Sioux  Tribe  of  Indians  of  South  Dakota." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


NEZ  PERCE  TRIBE  OP  IDAHO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bin  (HJl.  8234) 
to  donate  to  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  of  Idaho 
approximately  11.25  acres  of  Federal 
land  in  Idaho  County,  Idaho. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  eruirted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representattres  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  all  of 
the  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
."^"itet  in  the  following  described  land,  for- 
merly known  as  the  Kamlah  Day  School  P.e- 
ger\c  is  hereby  declared  to  be  held  by  the 
United  States  of  America  In  tr\i;-t  t"r  the 
Nez  Perce  Tribe:  South  half  east  half  north 
half,  east  half  south  hal.".  east  half  west  hiilf 
south  half  of  lot  11,  section  7,  t.jwashtp  33 
north,  range  4  east,  Boise  meridian.  In  Idaho 
County,  Idaho,  containing  1 1  25  acres 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1  line  4  strike  out  the  word  "Ip.nd  " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "land 
and  Improvements  thereon  " 

Thr  amendment  was  aereed  to. 

Mr  A.'-FIN.^LL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  biil  S.  2379. 
an  Identical  bill  to  the  House  bill  as 
amended,  be  considered  in  lieu  of  H.R. 
8234. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  tentkmiui  fiom 
Colorado? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Represeritatnes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  all  of 
the  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
SUles  In  the  following -described  land  and 
Impr  jvemer.ts  thereon,  formerly  known  as 
the  Kamlah  Day  School  Reserve,  Is  hereby 
declared  to  be  held  by  the  United  States 
of  America  In  trust  for  the  Nez  Perce  Tr;l>e: 
South  half  east  half  north  half,  east  half 
south  half,  eiist  half  west  half  suuth  half  of 
lot  11.  section  7.  township  33  north,  range 
4  east,  Boise  meridian,  in  Idaho  County, 
Idaho,  containing  11.26  acres. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

A  similar  House  bill  iH.R  8234"  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PROTECTTNG  ANT)  PRESER\TNG  THE 
ANITETAM  BATTLEFIELD  SITE  IN 
THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1805^ 
to  amend  the  act  entitled  An  act  to 
author. ze  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  acquire  property  for  the  AntieUim 
battlefield  site  in  the  State  of  Maryland." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tl^re  objection  to 
the   present   consideration   of   the   b;ll? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  npht  tn  object,  do  I  understand  this 
bill  will  co.-^t  $300,000;  what  is  the  cost? 

Mr  FOLEY.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion asked  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  Inform  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  originally  a  year 
ago  It  was  contemplated  that  the  l.BOO 
acres,  constituting  the  whole  of  the  bat- 
tlefield .-=ite  at  Antietam.  be  purcha.>ed 
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by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Thia 
has  been  reduced,  as  the  bill  shows,  to 
approximately  600  acres,  which  will 
lower  the  estimated  cost  of  investment 
by  two-thirds,  so  the  possible  cost  for 
the  600  acres  will  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  between  $75,000  and  $100,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  it  going  to  cost 
the  taxpayers  to  take  over  the  manage- 
ment of  this  area,  as  they  do  in  most 
cases? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  battlefield,  of 
course,  has  been  administered  by  the 
Federal  Government  since  1890,  so  the 
cost  of  administration  would  net  be  any 
greater  than  it  has  been  from  the  be- 
gmninc.  It  i?  part  of  the  National  Park 
Service  right  now. 

Mr  GROSS.  There  is  not  a  great  deal 
of  interest  in  this  project,  is  there,  be- 
cause the  act  of  1940  provided  that  such 
acquisition  could  only  be  made  by  do- 
nation or  by  the  use  of  donated  funds. 
This  IS  another  one  of  those  bills  such 
as  the  cultural  center,  the  stadium  and 
any  number  of  bills  of  a  Uke  nature  that 
are  supposed  to  be  financed  by  public 
subscription,  and  they  just  do  not  get  fi- 
nanced tliat  way;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr  FOLEY,    Back  in  1940  tliere  were 
certain  State  organizations  that  wanted 
to  donate  to  the    Federal    Government 
monuments  that  they  had  erected  on  the 
Antietam    battlefield.     A    study   of    the 
Federal  law  disclosed  that  could  not  be 
done  unless  there  was  affirmative  law  on 
the  books  authoriaing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  take  title  by  donation  of 
these    monuments.      These    monuments 
constituted  183  acres  all  together.    When 
this   bill    in    1940    was   placed    on    the 
books,  language  was  so  written,  inadvert- 
ently. I  believe,  that  the  only  way  that  the 
property  could  get  into  Federal  posses- 
sion was  by  donation.    Since  1940,  when 
the  183  acres  were  donated  to  the  Fed- 
eral  Government,   there  have   been   no 
further  offers  of  donations  to  the  Fed- 
eral  Government      Consequently     this 
bill  made  its  appeartmce  about  3  years 
ago  in  the  Congress.    Through  the  hear- 
ings the  Interior  Committee  decided  that 
the  basic  property,  enriched  by  the  his- 
tory of  this  important  battle,  constituted 
600  acres.     This  particular  amendment 
to  the  1940  act  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  take  title  in 
fee  to  these  600  acres.     Now,  this  is  a 
little  bit  different  from  the  stadium  bill 
and  the  cultural  center  bill,  because  this 
is  an  historical  area  standing  on  the  same 
national  historic  level  ^^ith  Gettysburg 
battlefield.     In  addition,   the  Antietam 
Centennial  coming  up  on  September  17, 
1962,  and  the  Civil  War  celebrations  that 
will  be  held  in  this  area  during  the  next 
half  decade  strongly  justifies  the  passage 
of  this  bill  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  fact  remains  that 
you  did  not  do  very  well  in  getting  the 
people  interested  in  this  proposition. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  There  is  a  very  great  In- 
terest in  it.  The  Antietam  Battlefield 
Commission  of  which  Dr.  W.  H.  Shealy, 
of  Sharpsburg,  Md.,  is  chairman,  the 
Civil  War  Centenniid  Commission,  ot 
Maryland,  the  Historical  Society  of 
Washington  County,  the  Civil  War 
Roundtable  of  Hagerstown,  of  which  Mr. 
Sam  Pruett  is  president,  and  many  other 
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groups  are  interested  in  it.  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  public  subscription  no  such 
drive  has  ever  been  carried  on. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  it  was,  it  was  not  suc- 
cessful ;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  FOLEY.     I  do  not  know  if  it  was. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  There  is  a  ereat  deal 
of  interest  in  this  particular  matter.  It 
is  not  only  local  interest,  bvit  it  is  a  na- 
tional interest  as  well.  The  difficulty  we 
have  here  is,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  suggested,  we  do  not  have  the  pri- 
vate contributions  which  would  permit 
the  purchase  of  this  land  that  is  needed 
to  firm  up  the  needed  part  of  the  site. 
What  is  happening  is  that  commercial 
enterprises  are  moving  in  and  u.sing  vital 
areas,  as  far  as  historical  values  are  con- 
cerned, for  taverns  and  homes  along 
the  roads. 

They  are  making  ineffective  for  his- 
torical site  purposes  important  parts  of 
the  area  which  presently  draws  great 
numbers  of  visitors,  and  in  some  in- 
stances present  comrrjercial  activit.os 
make  it  impossible  for  people  to  effec- 
tively and  reasonably  get  to  the  monu- 
ments that  were  donated  to  thi.s  area 
when  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speakpr.  I  call  the 
gentleman's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  State  of  Maryland,  unlike  many  of 
the  States  in  this  Union,  is  showing  a 
treasury  surplus  this  year.  At  least  that 
is  what  I  read  in  the  newspapers.  I  am 
wondering  why  the  State  of  Maryland,  if 
this  is  a  minor  deal,  does  not  takp  over 
this  historical  site.  The  State  of  Mary- 
land and  the  people  in  that  commiuiity 
are  going  to  get  the  big  end  of  the  bene- 
fit of  it. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
3deld  further,  in  a  way  my  friend  is 
right,  of  course.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
people  who  visit  this  area  and  who  get  a 
correct  understanding  of  its  historical 
significance  are  the  ones  who  get  an  ad- 
vantage also.  I  believe  that  with  a  na- 
tional facility  such  as  this,  that  we 
should  not  call  uix)n  the  State  of  Mary- 
land to  do  as  the  gentleman  suggests. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  go  along  with  my 
friend  when  he  sugge.sts  that  there 
should  be  local  support.  There  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  local  support  in  the  orig- 
inal establishment  of  this  facility 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  th^'  gentleman  not 
come  here  with  a  bill  that  will  provide  a 
minimum  of  Federal  participation  and 
leave  the  bulk  of  the  load  to  tiie  State 
of  Maryland  where  it  belongs'' 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  we  have 
come  in  with  a  minimum  bill  There 
are  amendments  which  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AxTairs  has  in  his  hand,  which  will  tie 
this  down  to  the  600  acres  and  will  per- 
mit the  acquirement  of  some  easements 
so  that  we  do  not  have  these  unsightly 
facilities  In  front  of  the  monuments 
which  are  presently  there.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  certain  work  through- 
out  that   area,    not   at   the   monument 


itself,  but  throughout  that  area,  has 
been  undertaken  to  be  earned  on  by  the 
State  of  Maryland.  So  the  State  of 
Maryland  is  contributing  to  the  worth - 
whlleness  of  this  program. 

Mr  GROSS,  With  the  understand- 
ing that  the  gentleman  is  going  to  offer 
amendments  that  will  be  protf^tive,  in 
behalf  of  the  Federal  Government,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  pre.-^ent  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rfpresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  acquire  property  for  the 
Antietam  Battlefield  site  In  the  Stat«  of 
Maryland,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
May'  14,  1940  (54  Stat.  212).  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Provided.  That  payment  for 
such  property  or  interest  shall  be  made 
solely  from  donated  funds.". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to 
acquire  such  lands  and  Interests  in  land  and 
to  enter  into  such  agreements  with  the  own- 
ers of  land  on  behalf  of  themselves,  their 
heirs  and  assigns  with  respect  to  the  use 
thereof  as  the  Secretary  finds  nece.ssary  to 
preserve,  protect,  and  improve  the  Antietam 
Battlefield  in  the  State  of  Maryland  and  the 
property  of  the  United  States  thcre<5n,  to  a.'-- 
sure  the  public  a  full  and  unimpeded  view 
thereof,  and  to  provide  for  the  maintenance 
of  thi|8ite  f other  than  those  portions  thereof 
which  are  occupied  by  public  buildings  and 
monuments  and  the  Antietam  National 
Cemetery)  In.  or  its  restoration  to,  substan- 
tially the  condition  in  which  it  was  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Antietam,  Not  more 
than  600  acres  of  land,  however,  shall  be  ac- 
quired In  fee  by  purchase  or  condemnation, 
but  neither  this  limitation  nor  any  other 
provision  of  law  shall  preclude  such  acquisi- 
tion of  the  fee  title  to  other  lands  and  Its 
immediate  reconveyance  to  the  former  owner 
with  such  covenants,  restrictions,  or  condi- 
tions as  will  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  Any  acquisition  authorized  by  this  Act 
may  be  made  without  regard  to  the  limita- 
tion set  forth  In  the  proviso  contained  in  the 
Art  of  May  14,  1940  (54  SUt,  212).  The 
Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Congress  at 
least  nnce  each  year  on  any  acquisition  made 
or  agreement  entered  into  under  this  Act" 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment    offered    by    Mr     Aspinall   of 

Colorado  to  the  committee  amendment: 
Page  2,  line  4.  after  the  word  "Battlefield" 
In.Hert  the  words  "comprising  approximately 
1.800  acres' 

Page  2.  line  16.  after  the  word  "Act" 
change  the  pe.-;  id  to  a  colon  and  add  the 
following  proviso:  "Proiided.  That  the  coat 
to  the  Government  of  any  such  transaction 
shall  not  exceed  the  reasonable  value  of  the 
covenant,"?,  restrictions,  or  conditions  there- 
by Imposf^d  on  the  property," 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The      committee       amendment,       as 

amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

and   read   a   third   time,   was   read   the 

third  time,  and  passed. 


The  title  was  amended  .so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  for  the  protection 
and  preservation  of  the  Antietam  bat- 
tlefield site  in  the  State  of  Maoland." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PUBLIC 


LAND       ADMINISTRATION 
ACT 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR.  7004 > 
to  fticilitate  the  administration  of  the 
public  lands,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  tlie  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativen  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  known  aa  the  "Public  Land  Ad- 
ministration Act". 

Sec  2.  For  the  purpoeee  of  this  Act  the 
term  "public  lands"  means  all  Federal  lands 
administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
sigement. 

im-B      I BTtTDaa,      COOPOUTIVX      AOREIMrNTS, 

AND    CONTBIBtmONS 

Sec.  101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  conduct  Investigatlona,  studies,  and  ex- 
periments, on  hl«  own  initiative  or  In  co- 
operation with  others.  Involving  the  Im- 
provement, management,  use,  and  protection 
of  the  public  lands  and  their  resources  under 
his  Jurisdiction. 

Sec.  102.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
enter  Into  cooperative  agreements  Involving 
the  Improvement,  management,  use,  and 
protection  of  the  public  lands  and  their  re- 
sources under  his  Jurisdiction.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall  apply  only  in 
thoee  cases  where  the  making  of  cooperative 
agreements  foe  such  purposes  Ls  neUher 
expressly  authorized  nor  expressly  prohibited 
by  other  provisions  of  law. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  accept  contributions  or  donations  of 
money,  services,  and  property,  real,  personal, 
or  mixed,  for  the  improvement,  manage- 
ment, use.  and  protection  of  the  public  lands 
and  their  resources  under  his  jurisdiction. 
Including  the  acquisition  of  rights-of-way 
for  such  purposes.  He  may  accept  contri- 
butions for  cadastral  surveying  performed 
on  federally  controlled  or  intermingled 
lands  Moneys  received  hereunder  shall  be 
covered  Into  the  Treasury  and  are  hereby 
appropriated  and  made  available  until  ex- 
pended, as  the  Secretary  may  direct,  for  pay- 
ment of  expenses  Incident  to  the  function 
toward  the  administration  of  which  the  con- 
tributions were  made  and  for  refunds  to 
depositors  of  amount*  contributed  by  them 
In  specific  Instances  where  the  contribution 
Is    In  excess  of  their  share  of   the  cost 

(b)  This  section  shall  not  In  any  manner 
limit  or  repeal  any  existing  statutory  au- 
thority empowering  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  accept  contributions  or  dona- 
tions. 

mx*  n — sKSviCE  ckarges  and  exce.ss 

PATMENTS 

Skc.  201  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  establish  reasonable  flllng  fees,  service 
fees  and  charges,  and  commissions  with  re- 
spect to  applications  and  other  documents 
relating  to  public  lands  and  their  resourres 
under  his  Jurisdiction,  and  may  change  and 
abolish  such  fees,  charges,  and  comml.'wions 
Before  any  action  is  taken  undpr  this  sei:- 
tton,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register  notice  of  his  intention  to 
take  such  action,  and  shall  afr>>rd  Interested 
parties  a  period  of  30  days,  or,  M  he  shall 
find  It  advisable,  more,  within  which  to 
submit  data,  views,  and  arguments,  either 
In  writing  or,  if  he  shall  deem  lA  desirable. 
In  open  hearing 
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5ec  i^^7  (a)  All  feeo,  charges,  ar.d  com- 
m  stlons  prescribed  by  existing  law  or  regu- 
la  .Ion  shall  remain  in  efTect  until  ciianged 
or   abolliOied  by   the  Secretary. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  provisloiis  of  this  sec- 
tltin.  any  provision  Iri  statutes  which  Rx  fees, 
se-vlce  fees  or  chiuges  or  commissions  for 
the  pvirposes  covered  In  this  tltie  are  hereby 
re  H-aled,  inrludlng,  uithovit  i!rn:tatlon.  the 
first  proviso  of  the  General  Land  Office  ap- 
prspriatlons  In  the  Act  of  ?>bruary  14.  U*31 
(49  Stat.  1115,  1118,  43  USC  23 1  .  sectuui 
22  J9  of  the  Revised  Statutes  1 4;i  U  S  C  84  , 
and  such  provisions  of  the  foliowing  Art*  as 
sj-t!  contained  in  section  82.  title  43,  United 
suites   Code: 

Act  Citation 

Berlsed    Statutes Sec    2238 

ll«y  14,  1880  (in  sec.  2).    21   Stat.   140,   141. 

I>ec    17.  1880 21    Stat.    311. 

July    26     1892 27    Stat    270. 

Mar   22,  1&04„.. _.  .  33    SUt.    144 

May  2a.  1908  (In  sec.  14j .  35  Stat.  465.  46^ 

Jan. 24.  1923 42  Stat.    1174,   1179. 

Jime    5.    1924- 43  Stat    390    395 

Mar  8.  1925 ._-  43  Stat.   1141,  1145. 

Sec  203  This  Act  shall  not  be  construed 
as  afTecting  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
August  24.  1912.  as  amended  (5  U3C  4^81, 
relating  to  the  price  <jf  C'pie"^  of  records  fur- 
nished   by    the   Department    of    the    Interior, 

Sec  204  (a)  In  aiiy  case  where  it  shall  ap- 
pear to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of 
tbe  Intern*  that  any  person  has  made  a 
payment  under  any  etatute  rc'.atu.g  tn  the 
sale,  eiitry.  lease,  use  or  other  di.-fxjeition 
of  the  public  l.'inds  which  U  not  required,  or 
is  In  excess  of  the  amount  required,  by  ap- 
plicable law  and  the  regulations  issued  by 
the  S»»cretary  the  Secretary.  up<.  n  appilca- 
ti  )n  or  otherwl.se.  may  cause  a  refund  to 
be  made  from  applicable  funds 

lb)  The  act  of  M.-^rch  26.  1908  (35  Stat. 
48 1 ,  as  amended  and  8Uppiem<mted  by  the 
act  of  December  11.  1919  <41  Stat  35«.  43 
use  95  981.  and  the  act  of  June  27.  I.i30 
(4«  Stat.  822.  43  V&C.  B8a),  Is  hereby  re- 
pe;iled. 

TiTua  m — DEPOSITS  A«D  roarrrnrsEs 
Sec  301  Any  moneys  received  by  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  the  fi.»rrelture 
of  H  bond  or  drposlt  by  a  timber  purchaser 
or  permittee  who  d-^^s  not  f\ilft]l  the  require- 
ments of  his  contract  or  permit  or  does  not 
comply  with  the  rfgulation^s  of  the  Depart- 
ment, or  as  a  result  of  a  compromise  or  set- 
tlement of  any  clrdm  whether  sounding  in 
UTt  or  in  ci'iitract  lr.v.>!vlnK  pre.'^ent  or  po- 
tential damage  Uj  tlmherland.';.  shall  be  cov- 
ered Into  the  Treasury  and  are  hereby  ap- 
propriated and  made  available,  until  ex- 
pended as  the  Secretary  may  direct,  to  cover 
the  cost  to  the  Ui.lted  St,ates  ol  any  forest 
Improvement,  protection,  or  rehiibllltatlon 
work,  which  has  been  rendered  neces.<ary  by 
the  action  v.nlh  has  led  U->  the  forfeiture, 
compromise,  or  settlement 

Sec  302  Tlie  Secretary  may  require  the 
User  of  a  ro«d  or  trail  under  the  Jurisdctlon 
of  the  Bureau  of  Laxid  Ma!.ai.-emf nt  to  de- 
posit sufficient  muney  to  e;.ubie  the  Secre- 
tary to  maintain  It  in  a  satisfactory  condi- 
tion. Pu'-h  dcpoFlt.o  shall  be  covered  into 
the  Treasury  and  are  hereby  appropriated 
ani  m.'ide  a-.Bllnble  until  expended,  as  the 
Secretary  may  direct,  to  cover  the  cost  to 
the  United  Sthies  of  the  maintenance  of  any 
road  or  trail  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Sec  303  Any  m.oneys  collected  under  this 
act  in  connection  with  lands  administered 
under  the  act  of  August  23,  1937  (50  Stat. 
874:  43  use  1181a.  and  the  follow ingK 
shall  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  such  land 
only.  If  any  portion  of  a  deposit  or  amount 
fi>rfelted  under  Uiis  act  Is  found  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  In  excxhs  of  the  cost  of  doing 
the  work  authorized  under  this  act.  the 
amount  In  excess  .■'hall  be  transferred  to  mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  6.  line  20,  strike  out  the  sentence 
"The  Secretary  may  require  the  user  of  h 
road  or  trail  under  the  jurisdiction  of  tho 
Bureau  of  LAnd  Management  to  deposit  sui- 
flclent  money  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
maintain  it  In  a  satisfactory  condition  "  and 
Insert  In  l;eu  thereof  the  fcdlowlng:  "The 
Secretary  njay  require  the  user  of  a  road  or 
trail  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  ol 
Land  Maneement  to  maintain  such  ri^adf 
or  tTRwS  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  or  If  such 
m,aintenance  cannot  be  so  provided  to  de- 
p..<sii  sufficient  money  to  enable  the  Secretary 
to  provide  such  maintenance." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  enprossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.s.sed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


TO     CON\-EY     CERTAIN     LANDS    TO 
COUDRADO  RIVHER  COMMISSION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  7359) 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  convey  certain  public  lands  in  the 
State  of  Nevada  to  the  Colorado  River 
Ccmmi.ssion  of  Nevada  acting  for  the 
Slate  of  Nevada. 

The  SPEAKER..  Is  there  objection  to 
the  prei>ent  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  ask 
If  this  Ls  pomg  to  increase  agricultural 
production'  Is  It  going  to  bring  any 
new  land  into  production? 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me,  I  would  like 
to  explain  that.  The  land  involved  is 
about  5.000  acre.':,  and  is  about  70  miles 
south  of  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  The  ground  is 
not  good  even  for  a  Jackrabbit  right  now. 
There  are  provi5ions  here  whereby  we 
can  Er(^t  some  of  the  water  allotted  to 
Ncvr.da  from  the  Colorado  River  for  some 
irrigation,  yes;  but  most  of  it  will  be 
recreation,  home  sites,  and  industry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  some  of  this  land 
will  do  better  than  raise  jackrabbits;  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BARING.     Truck  fanning. 

Mr   GROSS.    Yes, 

Mr  BARING.  There  are  some  acres 
there. 

Mr  GROSS.  You  will  not  be  back  to 
ask  Congress  for  more  money  to  provide 
wat^'r  to  ir.it  on  the  land? 

Mr  BARING.  No.  The  gentleman 
certainly  knows  that  I  do  not  go  along 
with  that  proeram. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  ju.st  want  to  be  snre 
this  is  not  a  foot  in  the  door,  to  start  a 
new  program  and  then  ask  Congress  to 
provide  more  money  to  put  water  on  the 
land. 

Mr.  BARING.  No.  I  recall  to  the 
gcTiUeman  that  we  do  have  the  water 
allotment  already  given  to  us,  and  it 
w  ill  come  out  of  our  allotment. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  cb.iection.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPE.^KER.  Is  there  obicction  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows ; 

Be  it  enartrd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Ri-prr<>entativrs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Consfrfsa  assembled,  That,  as 
UFed  in  this  Act — • 


(a^  The  term  "Secretary"  shall  mean  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior 

(b)  xiie  term  ■Commission'*  shall  mean 
the  Colorado  River  Commission  erf  the  State 
of  Nevada. 

(c)  The  term  "State"  shall  mean  the 
State  of  Nevada. 

(d)  The  term  "transfer  area"  shall  mean 
all  lands  or  interests  in  lands  owned  by 
the  United  Stat.es  and  located  within  the 
exterior  boundaries  of  the  area  described  In 
secMon  2  of  this  Act. 

Sec  2  T^e  Secretary  Is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  segregate  from  all  forms  of 
entry  under  the  public  land  laws  of  the 
United  States,  during  a  period  of  five  years 
from  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
the  following  described  lands,  situated  in 
the  State  of  Nevada  and  comprising  approxi- 
mately 15,000  acres: 

(1)  All  of  sections  1,  12.  and  13  and  frac- 
tional sections  24  and  25,  township  33 
south,  range  65  east. 

(21  All  of  sections  6.  7.  and  8.  fractional 
sections  4.  5.  9  10.  and  15.  all  of  section  16, 
fractional  section  17.  all  of  section  18.  frac- 
tional sections  19,  20.  21.  22.  and  30,  town- 
ship 33  s<-)uth.  range  66  east. 

(3  I  East  half  section  20,  all  of  sections  21, 
22.  and  23,  fractional  sections  24.  25,  and 
26.  all  of  sections  27  and  28.  east  half  section 
29.  southeast  quarter  section  31.  fractional 
sections  32,  33,  34,  and  35,  township  32  south, 
range  66  east. 

{ 4 1  The  eastern  boundary  of  the  transfer 
area  Is  to  be  the  Arizona-Nevada  State  line, 
that  is.  the  centerllne  of  the  Colorado  River, 
and  all  range  references  contained  In  the 
foregoing  refer  to  the  Mount  Diablo  base  and 
meridian. 

Sec.  3  The  Commission,  acting  on  behalf 
of  the  State,  Is  hereby  given  the  option, 
after  compliance  with  all  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  any  regulations  promulgated 
hereunder,  of  having  patented  to  the  State  by 
the  Secretary  all  or  portions  of  the  lands 
within  the  transfer  area.  Such  option  may 
be  exercised  at  any  time  during  the  five-year 
period  of  segregation  established  In  section 
2,  but  the  filing  of  any  application  for  the 
conveyance  of  title  to  any  lands  within  the 
transfer  area,  if  received  by  the  Secretary 
from  the  Commission  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  such  period,  shall  have  the  effect  of  ex- 
tending the  period  of  segregation  of  such 
lands  from  all  forms  of  entry  under  the  pub- 
lic land  laws  until  such  application  Is  finally 
disposed  of  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  4.  Prior  to  conveying  any  lands  or  In- 
Interests  In  lands  of  the  United  States  to  the 
State,  the  Commission  and  the  Secretary  shall 
comply  with  the  requirements  set  out  fol- 
lowing: 

(a)  The  Commission,  within  three  years 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  a  proposed  plan  of  de- 
velopment for  the  entire  transfer  area,  which 
plan  shall  Include  but  need  not  be  Umited 
to  the  general  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  Individuals,  governmental  agencies 
or  subdivisions,  corporationf .  atsociatlons  or 
other  lecal  entities  may  acquire  rights,  title, 
or  interests  in  and  to  lands  within  the  trans- 
fer area. 

(b)  .At  any  time  after  submission  of  a 
proposed  plan  for  the  entire  transfer  area,  as 
required    by    the    preceding    subsection,    the 

.  C-cmmisslnn  may  select  for  transfer  from  Fed- 
eral to  State  ownership  such  land  units  with- 
in the  transfer  area  as  contain  not  less  than 
three  sections  of  land  In  reasonably  compact 
tract?,  tr.klrg  Into  account  the  situation 
and  potential  uses  of  the  land  involved.  All 
apiHcations  for  transfer  of  title  to  any  such 
land  unit  shall  be  made  to  the  Secretary  and 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  development  and 
acquisition  planning  report  containing  such 
Information  relative  to  any  proposed  devel- 
opment and  acquisition  payment  pltm  aa 
rn;.y  by  regulation  be  required  by  the  Secre- 
tary.    No  acquisition  payment  plan  shall  be 
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considered  by  the  Secretary  unless  such  plan 
provides  for  payment  by  the  State  Into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  within  Ave 
years  of  the  delivery  of  patent  to  the  Com- 
mission, of  an  amount  equal  to  the  appraised 
fair  market  value  of  the  lands  conveyed. 

(c)  At  the  earliest  practicable  date  follow- 
ing the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  cause  an  appraisal  to  be  made  of 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  lands  within  the 
entire  transfer  area.  Including  mineral  and 
material  values.  If  any.  such  appraisal  when 
completed  shall  constitute  the  only  basis  for 
determining  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Commission  for  the 
transfer  of  any  or  all  of  the  lands  to  which 
this  Act  Is  applicable. 

(d)  As  soon  as  a  proposed  unit  develop- 
ment and  acquisition  planning  re;>ort  is 
found  by  the  Secretary  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  with  such  regu- 
lations as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  as  to 
the  contents  thereof,  the  Secretary  is  hereby 
authorized  Eind  directed  to  neg T.iHte  a  con- 
tract of  sale  with  the  Commissi'  a  and  to 
prepare  appropriate  conveyaiicing  instru- 
ments for  the  lands  involved. 

Thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress,  for  reference  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  House  of  Repre-sentatives 
and  the  Senate,  copies  of  the  Commission 
application,  proposed  unit  development  and 
acquisition  planning  report,  and  proposed 
contract  of  sale  and  C'ir.vcyancing  ln.stru- 
ments.  together  with  his  comments  and  rec- 
ommendations. If  any. 

(e)  No  contract  of  sale  or  lnstrum.''nt  of 
conveyance  shall  be  executed  by  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  any  lands  applied  for  by 
the  Commission  prior  to  sixty  calendar  days 
(which  sixty  days,  however,  shall  not  Include 
days  on  which  either  the  H  .use  of  Represent- 
atives or  the  Senate  is  not  in  sessicin  because 
of  an  adjournment  of  niore  than  three  cal- 
endar days  to  a  day  certain  i  from  the  day 
on  which  the  SecreUiry  makes  the  submis- 
sions required  by  the  preceding  subsection, 
unless  the  Ccr.j,r€ss.  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  said  sixty  days,  approves  the  execution  of 
such  contract  of  sale  and  instrument  uf 
conveyance. 

Sec.  5.  The  conveyance  or  conveyances  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  shiU  be  m.ade  subject  to 
any  existing  valid  rights  pertaining  to  the 
lands  Included  within  the  transfer  area. 

Sec.  6  If  the  State  selects  and  purchases 
under  this  Act  any  lands  which  are  subject  on 
the  date  the  purchase  by  the  State  becomes 
effective  to  a  lease,  permit,  license,  or  con- 
tract issued  under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
February  25.  1920  (41  Stat  437  i ,  as  amended 
(39  U.S.C.  181  and  the  following  i.  the  State 
shall  be  required  to  purchase  all  the  lands 
subject  to  that  lease,  permit,  license,  or  con- 
tract which  are  Included  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  transfer  area.  The  purchase  of 
lands  subject  to  a  lease,  perm.lt,  license,  or 
contract  shall  neither  affect  the  validity  nor 
modify  the  terms  of  the  lease,  permit,  licer^^e. 
or  contract  in  any  way.  or  affect  any  rights 
thereunder,  except  that  the  Sta*e  shall 
assume  the  position  of  the  United  States 
thereunder.  Including  any  right  to  rental, 
royalties,  and  other  payments  accruing  on  or 
after  the  date  on  which  the  purchase  by  the 
State  becomes  effective,  and  any  right  to 
modify  the  terms  or  conditions  of  such  leases, 
permits,  licenses,  or  contracts. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  perform  any  and  all  acts  and  t»)  miake 
such  rules  and  regxilatlons  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  proper  In  carrying  out  the  privisions 
of  this  Act.  He  shall  give  particular  atten- 
tion in  so  doing  to  Including  in  any  convey- 
ancing instruments  executed  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act  such  provisions  as  will  m 
his  Judgment  protect  existing  or  future  uses 
by  the  United  States  of  lands  within  the 
transfer  area.  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
provision  for  reversion  of  title  therein  to  the 
United  States  upon  failure  of   the  State  or 


its  successors  In  Interest  to  strictly  comply 
with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any  such 
conveyancing  instrument:  Prortded.  That 
the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the 
Commission  shall  determine  the  amount  and 
location  of  all  Und.s  within  the  transfer  area 
which  may  be  required  f  r  future  use  by  the 
Un.ted  States,  and.  he  shall  have  until  the 
filing  by  the  Commission  of  the  proposed 
plan  of  development  provided  by  section 
4ia».  to  define  and  describe  all  such  lands. 

With  the  following  conimittee  amend- 
menus; 

Page  1,  line  9,  through  page  2.  line  2,  strike 
out  ail  of  p.iragraph  (d)  and  insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  following 

"(d)  The  term  'transfer  area"  shall  mean 
a'.'  of  the  lands  and  Interests  In  land  owned 
by  the  United  States  and  described  In  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act.  except  (1)  lands  In  which 
the  Fort  Mohave  Indian  Tribe  holds  an  In- 
terest, (2)  lands  excluded  at  the  request  of 
the  Commission  because  of  conflict  with  a 
mining  claim  or  claims,  and  (3)  lands  or 
Interests  In  land  reserved  to  the  United 
States   pursuant  to  section  7  of  this  act." 

Page  2,  strike  out  all  of  line  12  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof:  "9.  10,  and  15,  east  half,  east 
half  northwest  quarter,  and  southwest  quar- 
ter section  16.  weft  half  northeast  quarter. 
west  half,  and  southeast  quarter  fractional 
section   17.  all  of". 

Page  2.  line  13   strike  out  the  flgxire  "22.'*. 

Page  2,  line  18.  strike  out  the  figures  '24, 
25   "  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  figure  "24". 

Page  2.  line  18    strike  out  the  figure  ••33.". 

Page  2.  line  19.  strike  out  all  of  paragraph 
(4»  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  the  specific  land  de- 
scriptions In  items  1  through  3.  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  transfer  area  Is  the  center 
line  of  the  Colorado  R.ver  as  It  exists  on  the 
date  of  approval  of  this  Act,  and  all  range 
references  contained  'n  the  foregoing  refer 
to  the  Mount  Diablo  l^ase  and  meridian." 

Page  3,  line  2,  strike  out  the  words  "or 
portions'^. 

Page  3.  line  5.  strike  out  the  word  •'any" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  word  "the". 

P'^e  3.  line  23.  strike  out  everything 
through  page  4.  line  6,  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof : 

"(b)  At  any  time  after  submission  of  a 
proposed  plan,  as  required  by  the  preceding 
subsection,  the  Commission,  may  select  for 
transfer  from  Federal  to  State  ownership  the 
entire  transfer  area.  The  application  for 
transfer  of  title  to  the  transfer  area  shall  be 
mnde  to  the  Secretary". 

Page  4.  line  20.  after  the  word  "basis", 
Insert  a  comma  (,)  and  add  the  following: 
"except  for  such  adjustment  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  sections 
1  and  6  of  this  Act  ". 

Page  4.  line  22,  strike  out  the  words  "any 
or  all  of". 

Page  5.  line  10.  strike  out  the  word  "unit". 

Page  8,  line  1,  strike  out  "The  conveyance 
or    conveyances"    and    insert   In   Ueu   thereof 
.■\ny  conveyance". 

Pa^e  6.  lines  4  21,  strike  out  all  of  section 
6  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following- 

•  Sec.  6  If  any  of  the  lands  described  In 
section  2  of  this  Act  are  subject  to  a  lease. 
permit  llcen.se.  or  contract  Issued  under  the 
Mineral  Leasing  .Act  of  February  25.  1920  (41 
Stat  4:37).  as  amended  (39  US  C  181  and  the 
following),  the  patenting  of  such  lands  to 
the  .-^•'.•ps  shall  neither  affect  the  validity 
nor  m  'd.^y  the  terms  of  such  lease,  permit, 
license,  or  contract  In  any  way,  or  affect  any 
rights  thereunder,  except  that  the  patent, 
unless  It  contains  a  mineral  reservation  made 
purs\iant  to  a  request  of  the  State,  shall 
Include  the  transfer  to  the  State  of  all  right, 
title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States  In 
and  to  such  lease,  fjermlt,  license,  or  contract 
so  far  as  It  pertains  to  such  lands.  Including 
any  right  to  rents,  royalties,  and  other  pay- 
ments   accruing    on    or    after    the    date    on 


which  the  patent  Is  luued.  aud  any  right  to 
modify  the  terms  or  conditions  of  such  lease, 
permit,  license,  or  contract  so  far  as  it  per- 
tains to  such  lands." 

Page  7,  line  12.  after  the  word  "'and'"  in- 
sert a  comma  and  add  the  following  "except 
for  such  adjustment  as  may  be  required  by 
virtue  of  the  provisions  oX  section  1  oX  thU 
Act.". 

The  committee  amendments  wore 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONEJOS      WAItK      CONSERVA.N'CY 
DISTRICT.  COLORADO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  IIR  6.516' 
to  approve  a  contract  with  the  Confjos 
Water  Conservancy  District.  Colorado, 
to  ratify  its  execution,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Br  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcmae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
contract  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Conejos  Water  Conservancy  District,  Colo- 
rado, dated  June  3.  1958,  which  provides, 
among  other  things,  for  a  variable  repay- 
ment plan  based  upon  the  availability  of 
water  for  use  on  project  lands  within  the 
district,  is  approved  and  Its  execution  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
hereby  ratified  The  Secretary  mny  reduce 
the  amount  requlr«<l  in  said  contract  to 
be  maintained  in  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance reaerve  fund  to  not  less  than  $30, (XW. 
in  which  event  the  amount  of  any  necessary 
annual  deposits  to  such  fund  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $2  OOO. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  b»  pn?ro.s,sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DURUM     WHEAT     PRODUCTION     IN 
TULELAKE  AREA.  CALIFORNIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S  62.3 »  to 
provide  a  2-year  extension  of  the  exi.sting 
provision  for  a  minimum  wheat  acreage 
allotment  in  the  Tulelake  area  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  SPE-A-KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  corusideratlon  of  the  bilP 

Mr.  PELLY,  Reserving  the  riRiit  to 
object.  Mr  Speaker.  I  wonder  if  .some- 
one, either  the  author  of  the  bill  or  a 
member  of  the  committee,  would  indi- 
cate whether  or  not  the  pa.s.sage  of  this 
measure  would  in  any  way  increa.se  the 
surplus  of  wheat  that  exists  in  the  coun- 
try today. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  This  bill  will  not  have 
any  effect  on  the  surplus  of  wheat.  It 
extends  for  2  years  a  statutory  pro- 
vision allowing  the  Tulelake  area  in  Cali- 
fornia an  exemption  in  the  amount  of 
8.000  acres  to  take  care  of  a  local  mar- 
ket that  has  developed  in  California  for 
Durum  wheat  It  is  true  that  Com- 
mcxlity  Credit  Corporation  has  on  hand 
some  11  million  bushrls  of  Durum  wheat 
in  the  Minneapolis  area,  but  this  wheat 
has  no  claim  on  the  California  market. 
This  Tulelake  area  developed  this  mar- 
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ket.  It  is  tiieir  historic  market  and  it 
will  be  destroyed  if  this  bill  does  not 
pass. 

Representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  testified  they  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  bill,  that  they  agreed  tliat 
this  market  did  t>elong  to  this  area,  and 
that  a  2-year  extension  in  their  opinion 
was  consistent  with  what  was  right  and 
just  under  the  circumstances 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gt-ntlenian  yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr  PELLY  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota 

Mr  SHORT  The  North  E>akota 
Durum  growers  have  no  objection  to  this 
legislation  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
Nortii  Dakota  produces  more  Durum 
wiieat  than  any  other  State 

Mr  ALBERT  It  is  a  purely  local 
matter  If  California  wheat  cannot 
reach  the  market,  the  markrt  will  be 
destroyed 

Mr  PELLY  A5  I  understand  this 
does  not  mcrease  the  price  support  and 
does  not  increase  the  surplus  of  wheat. 
so  there  is  no  objection  to  it  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection.  Mr. 
Speaker 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
thf  pre.sent  consideration  of  the  bill'' 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows- 

Be  it  eriacted  ^J,  the  Senate  and  House  of 
R'-v^e^entattvrs  <>'  the  VnMrd  State.i  of 
Amr-^\ra  in  Conffre^s  af-iernbled  TTiat  the 
first  sentence  of  section  334ili  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended 
(7  use  1334(1)  ».  18  amended  by  striknij; 
out  ■  19&8  aiid  1959  and  inserting  '  i?58 
through   1961 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pa.ssed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsidei  wa.*; 
laid  on  the  table. 


ment  of  a  boat  launching  area  and 
marine  park. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection.. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprrsentatnef  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerira  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  ot  the  Interior  Is  directed  to  con- 
vey all  the  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  and  to  lot  4.  section  25. 
t.iwiiship  1  south  range  10  west.  Willamette 
n.fridiaii  Oreizon  embracing  some  1  98  acres. 
\'  the  city  of  TilLimook.  Oregon,  upon  the 
p^ynient  f  Uie  li.ir  market  value  of  the  land 
conveyed  Pronded.  That  in  the  disposition. 
by  sale,  lease  or  otherwise,  or  any  tract  of 
the  land  conveyed  by  this  act  which  is  occu- 
pied or  developed  for  municipal,  business, 
residential,  or  other  laeneficlal  purposes  on 
the  date  of  approval  of  this  act.  the  city 
of  Tillamoi-.li  shall  afTord  a  preference  right 
u.'  the  occupant  thereof  on  the  date  of  ap- 
proval of  this  act.  or  his  successor  In  In- 
terest Where  the  tract  is  occupied  by  a  per- 
s<jn  othT  than  the  owner  of  the  improve- 
ments thereon,  the  owner  of  the  Improve- 
ments shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, be  considered  the  occupant  of  the  tract. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Page  2  following  line  7.  add  a  new  section 
to  read : 

"Sec  2  The  execution  of  the  conveyance 
directed  by  section  1  of  this  Act  shall  not 
rrlieve  any  occupants  of  those  lands  of  any 
Uiiblllty  existing  on  the  date  of  that  convey- 
a:..:e.  t^'  the  United  State*  for  unauthorized 
U-'c  of  tlic  c m'/eyed  lands 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


OCEANOGRAPHIC  SURVEYS 


CIT^'  OF  TILLAMOOK    OREO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  H  R  3676  ■ 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  U> 
convey  certain  land.s  to  the  city  of  Tilla- 
mook, Oreg 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  pre.sent  consideration  of  the  bill' 

Mr  GROSS  Reserving  the  ru-ht  to 
object.  Mr  Speaker.  I  find  the  report  ac- 
companying this  bill  quite  intrrestine, 
particularly  on  page  4  where  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  state.":: 

We  do  not  know  what  the  city's  intention 
In  seeking  this  Innd  is,  althouch  It  has  long 
shown  an  Interest  In  obtaining  title  to  it 

Was  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
not  informed  as  to  why  this  land  was 
wanted  by  the  city? 

Mr  NORBLAD  Mi  Speaker,  will 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr   GROSS.     I  yield 

Mr  NORBLAD.  Tlie  city  is  planning 
U)  make  a  marine  park  and  boat  launch- 
ing area  there,  and.  I  believe,  the  report 
shows  that  in  another  pxjrtion  thereof. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  have  thought 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  would 
have  been  informed  of  the  purpose  for 
which  the  land  was  to  be  used. 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  I  am  sure  they  have 
been  informed.  If  the  gentleman  will 
notice,  on  the  bottom  of  the  first  page, 
there  is  mention  made  of  the  develop- 


Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker.  1  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  studies  of  oceanography 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Oceanography 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  one  of  the  most 
important  and  pressing  problems  facing 
us  is  the  need  to  develop  effective  wasrs 
and  means  to  conduct  oceanwide  con- 
tinuing surveys  of  the  sea  that  we  may 
know  the  boundaries  of  the  sea,  the 
properties  of  the  water  in  the  sea,  and 
the  biological  life  occurring  in  the  seas 
of  the  world. 

To  the  end  that  we  shall  establish  a 
public  policy  with  resjsect  to  oceano- 
praphic  surveys  and  to  provide  for  co- 
ordination of  the  efforts  of  Federal  agen- 
cies with  respect  to  oceanographic  sur- 
veys without  changing  the  individual 
responsibilities  of  those  agencies,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  which  I  believe 
will  accomplish  this  purpose. 


READING  OP  WASHINGTON'S  PARE- 
WELL  ADDRESS  ON  MONDAY. 
FEBRUARY    22 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimou-s  consent  that  on  Monday, 
February  22.  1960.  Washington's  Fare- 
well Address  may  be  read  by  a  Member 
to  be  designated  by  the  Speaker. 

The  SPE.^KER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.'^t  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPE.A.KER.  Pursuant  to  the 
special  order  agreed  to  today,  the  Chair 
designates  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
Mr  Bro'vVN,  to  read  Washington's  Fare- 
well Address  immediately  following  the 
reariiUi:  of  the  Journal  on  February  22, 
1960. 


REFERENCE  OP  BILL.  H.R.  10380.  TO 
THE    COMMITTEE   ON   THE    JUDI- 
CIARY 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.     Mr.  Speaker. 

I   a.sk   unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 

H.R.  10380  be  referred  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary-. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 

the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PEIIMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  TO  SIT  DURENQ 
GENERAL  DEBATE 

Mr.   EDMONDSON.     Mr.    Speaker.   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof  may  have  permission 
to  sit  during  general  debate  during  the 
balance  of  the  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DECLARING    THE    SENSE    OF    CON- 
GRESS  ON   THE   CLOSING   OF  IN- 
DIAN HOSPITALS 
Mr.  HALEY.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the   rules  and  agree  to  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  7.  declaring  the 
sense    of    Congress    on    the    closing    of 
Indian  hospitals,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Whereas    It    Is    the   policy   of   the    United 
States,  in  keeping  with  treaties,  understand- 
ings, and  long-established  customs,   to  pro- 
vide certain  necessary  services  and  facilities 
to  American  Indians;  and 

Whereas  it  is  essential  that  such  necessary 
services  and  facilities  be  continued  In  those 
Instances  In  which  the  Indians  cannot 
o*;ierwlse  provide  or  obtain  such  services  and 
facilities;  and 

Whereas  the  medical  and  hospital  facilities 
so  provided  the  Indians  meet  one  of  their 
fundamental  needs    Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
[the  Senate  concurring) .  That  It  Is  declared 
to  be  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  no  In- 
dian hospital  be  closed  or  reduced  In  capacity 
or  service  unless  and  until  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  Public  Health  Service  has  given 
at  least  ninety  days'  notice  to  the  Congress  of 
the  planned  hospital  closing  or  reduction  in 
services,  and  has  certified  with  such  notice 
that  the  Intended  closing  or  reduction  In 
service?  will  not  create  a  shortage  of  hospital 
fucilities  in  the  area  served,  or  Intensify  an 
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existing  ■hortage  of  hospital  facilities  in  the 
area  served,  and  haa  further  certified  that 
adequate  facilities  and  services  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  Indians  of  the  area. 

It  la  further  declared  to  be  the  aense  at 
the  Congress  that  public  health  programs  to 
reduce  Indian  tuberculosis  and  Infant  mor- 
tality rates  should  not  be  curtailed  in  any 
area  until  the  Indian  rates  are  comparable  to 
non-Indian  rates  In  the  area. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
urgently  request  favorable  action  on  this 
resolution,  for  which  we  have  been 
fighting  for  3  years. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  facts  regarding 
health  conditions  among  the  Indian  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  They  are 
baaed  upon  the  official  reports  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare  aiid  most  of  them  can  be 
found  in  the  publication  Indian  Health 
HlchUshta  dated  September  1969 

Most  of  our  Indian  health  problems 
are  concentrated  in  Mxa  2i  Federal  In- 
dian reservation  States  where  approxi- 
mately 350,000  Indians  receive  health 
services  through  the  program  of  the 
Division  of  Indian  Health.  Thci-e  is 
also  an  active  program  in  Alaska  for  ap- 
proximately 37.500  Alaskan  natives. 

Twenty  years  ago  115  out  of  every 
l.OOO  Indian  babies  did  not  survive  the 
first  year  of  life.  By  1957  that  fisure 
had  been  reduced  to  58  out  of  everj-  1,000, 
which  is  a  tribute  to  the  increasing 
effectiveness  of  medical  and  health  pro- 
grams which  our  Government  has 
financed  among  Indians. 

However,  there  can  be  no  q-uestior.  of 
the  need  for  continuation  of  this  pro- 
gram, and  for  increa.slnfi  its  support 
and  effectiveness  wherever  possible  in 
the  light  of  these  tragic  statistics: 

The  death  rate  from  tuberculosis 
among  Indians  in  the  24  Federal  Indian 
reservation  States  is  4  times  as  higrh.  as 
the  tuberculosis  death  rate  for  the  gen- 
eral population  of  the  United  St£.tes. 
Among  Alaskan  natives,  the  dpath  rate 
from  tuberculosis  is  12  tunes  higher  tiian 
the  non-Indian  rate. 

The  death  rate  among  these  s;ime 
Indians  in  24  States  from  gastritis. 
enteritis,  colitis,  and  duodenitis  is  8 
times  as  high  as  that  of  all  citizens. 

Among  Indians  in  the  24  Indian  res- 
ervation States  the  death  rate  from  in- 
fluenza and  pneumonia  is  three  times  as 
high  as  the  non-Indian  rate.  Amon? 
Alaskan  natives  the  influenza  and  pneu- 
monia death  rate  is  five  times  as  high 
as  the  non- Indian  rate. 

Even  with  the  impi-ovement  of  the  last 
20  years,  the  chance  of  an  Indian  baby 
to  survive  its  flr^t  year  of  life  is  only 
one-half  as  good  as  that  chance  is  for 
the  non-Indian  baby. 

For  the  total  Indian  beneflciarv  popu- 
lation the  average  age  at  death  is  40 
years,  which  compares  with  an  averivg^e 
rate  for  all  races  in  the  population  of 
62  years.  While  the  hiijh  infant  mortal- 
ity rate  among  Indians  is  a  big  factor 
In  this  figure,  the  Indian  health  dis.id- 
vantage  Is  clearly  demonstrated  by  c^^n- 
sidering  statistics  on  average  age  at 
death  of  all  who  survive  the  5th  birth- 
day. That  average,  among  non-India.ns, 
is  87  years.  For  the  American  Indian 
however,  It  is  57.  Ft)r  the  Ala.si:an 
native,  it  Is  53. 


In  sh<«-t,  the  average  Indian  is  paying 
a  22 -year  penalty  in  length  of  life  for 
the  unfortunate  health  standards  and 
conditions  which  have  prevailed  for  so 
many  years  in  the  re.servation  States. 

Passage  of  House  Concurrent  Fles^jlu- 
tion  7,  Mr  .SpesUcer.  will  assure  a  con- 
tinued all-out  effort  by  our  Government, 
with  full  congressional  support,  in  the 
field  of  Indian  health  I  strongly  urge 
pa.s.sage  of  this  resolution 

Mr  WIER.  Mr  Speaker  a-s  part  of 
my  remarks  I  include  the  follo^Mng 
letter; 

STATI    or    MiNNESriT.*. 

EXECVTTVK    OmcE, 
St    Paul  February  10.  }9€0. 
The  Honomble  Roy  W    Wim. 
I'  S     Hou-r   of   Rrprc^frxtatMi'i, 
Hrtu^i'   OJlce   8u\l(iif'.g, 
Washington.  D  C 

Dt*»  CoN'aaiawMAN  Wua  Prom  the  nUn- 
ut»«  and  rt?so;utU>i\a  nf  \i\f  Oovrrii  ^rt  li.'rr- 
«Ute  IiidL-vn  Council  held  at  Sylvivn  l^-\tr 
last  y^ar,  I  lun  rt^rply  r<inc«<rj'k«Kl  lliat  sir-  ur 
supp'irt  la  netted  to  Rlv^  lmp>n\eut«U  .n  U' 
R«olutlona  7  and  8  by  our  Mlnnotnia  con- 
gr*«slon«!  delegntlon 

A3  you  know.  Resolution  7  urg*.s  Congress 
to  appropriate  a  minimum  budget  nf  14  mil- 
lion t'lT  the  fiscal  year  of  1961  U)  enable  the 
Dtvlslr.n  )f  Indian  Hefi;*h  U  s  Public  Health 
Service,  to  pr<>p>*rly  Implement  provision*  •>: 
Publlr  Law  86  121  and  a  II  million  supple- 
ment tor  tlscril  year  1960  U)  permit  an  Imme- 
diate apprr^arh  to  the  problem.^  as  defined 
in  Public  Law  86    121. 

Resolution  8  recognizes  the  urgent  need 
of  adequ.ite  appropriations  to  provide  for  an 
expansion  of  medical,  hospital  and  public 
health  facilities  for  Indians.  If  the  Public 
Health  Service  shall  carry  out  Its  [jresent 
pr'  grrim  In  respect  to  Indian  health  and  to 
rais«  the  standard  of  Indian  health  up  to  a 
par  with  the  general  population.  It  Is  Im- 
perative that  adequate  support  be  given  U) 
a  mlnlmvmi  budget  of  $10  million  for  the 
c<')P.structlon  of  planned  staff  quarters,  hos- 
pitals and  clinics  In  areas  of  desp«-ate  nerd 
I*.  Is  my  -Sincere  conviction  that  your  sup- 
port of  these  resolutluna  will  materially 
fAc!ll*..itf»  budgf'tary  requests  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  In  securing  those  services  so 
badly  needed  by  the  Indians  of  our  State 
and  country.  M.iv  I  solicit  your  earnest 
consideration  and  support  of  this  request. 
Sincerely  y'  'urs. 

OaVTLLK    L      FSEE.M,\.M. 

Governor. 

Mr  BEIIRY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  wuh  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
f  Mr  FDMONr.soN  ' ,  in  supporting  the  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution,  the  basic  purpose 
of  which  is  to  insure  that  no  Indian 
hospital  will  be  closod  or  rf:*duced  in 
capacity  to  thf>  detnmfp.t  of  the  health 
in  the  area  which  is  served  by  such 
hospital.  It  al.'50  provides  euidp  linfs  by 
which  such  determination  may  b«^  made. 

During  the  leiiR^hy  coiis:df>ra*ion  of 
thi.s  resolution,  in  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs,  the  subcommittee 
attempted  to  place  an  am*'r dmniit  upon 
the  resolution  which  would  take  care  of 
another  matter  so  very  important  to  the 
Indians  in  States  having  laws  .similar 
to  these  in  South  Dakota  and.  I  believe, 
a  majority  of  the  States  of  the  Middle 
We.st. 

The  amendment  which  I  offered  and 
which  was  acceptable  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma,  the  chairman  and 
most  of  the  member*;  of  the  comm:r*ee. 
but  which  wc  discovered  became  so  in- 


volved it  became  necessary  to  withdraw 
it  from  this  resolution,  read  as  follows: 

It  i.s  further  declared  to  be  the  sense  of 
Oini^ress  that  hospital  arvd  medical  C4ir»' 
xinder  Pedfrnl  aisplces  should  not  be  limited 
to  Indians  resldU.K  on  trust  or  reservation 
land  notwithstandirig  the  desirability  that 
tliose  who  become  nieinbers  ol  oiher  cunimu- 
nltles  should  be  so  r(>-  trdcd  as  a  legal  charge 
for  all  purposes,  but  that  such  care  should 
continue  to  be  available  to  Indians  residing 
elsewhere  at  the  place  of  their  residence  so 
long  as.  under  the  laws  of  the  place  in  which 
they  live,  which  laws  are  iiiiifortnlv  i.pplipri 
ti'  them  and  to  others,  they  are  ineligible  fur 
similar  care  under  8tat«  or  local  govern- 
mental  auaploec:  and  that,  before  final  de- 
cision Is  n^ada  with  reapect  to  changes  in 
MTTlCM  or  eligibility  requlremenu  f  ir  hus- 
pttal  and  medical  services  to  Indlnns  urtd'r 
Fvdcrml  auspices  there  sho'lld  be  fill  ri>n. 
■xiitatlon  with  the  tribal  councils  or  f>th»r 
guvernliig  bodies  of  the  Indians  afTected 

The  purpo^'ic  of  \].\s  pnnKv.srd  amend- 
ment, the  intent  of  whicli  ha,s  now  btM-n 
incorporalod  into  Hou.s<'  Concurroul 
He.solutlon  454  1.^  to  put  the  Indian  De- 
partment, admmi.stering  an  Indian 
rrsrrvation.  In  Ihf  same  i>o.sitlon  as  i.s  a 
county  In  States  havii.K  laws  similar  to 
Uiase  m  South  Dakota  whlcii  requires 
liability  on  the  part  of  the  county  from 
which  an  Indigent  person  removes  until 
such  time  as  such  an  indigent  peri>on 
shall  have  gained  residence  in  the  new 
community  into  which  he  or  she  has 
removed. 

If  an  indigent  person,  who  has  re- 
ceived relief  in  his  home  county,  moves 
to  another  county  in  S<:)uth  Dakota  and 
the  county  into  which  he  removes  .sirves 
a  notice  upon  him  that  neither  he  or  his 
family  shall  acquire  legal  settlement 
which  involves  the  liability  of  such 
county  to  provide  for  relief,  his  assist- 
ance does  not  become  the  respon.sibility 
of  such  new  county  for  an  additional 
year,  and  the  county  can  protect  itself 
from  such  i>erson  becoming  a  charge 
upon  that  county  by  serving  an  addi- 
tional notice  within  the  succeeding  year, 
and  so  forth. 

In  other  words,  the  county  into  which 
a  non-Indian  moves  can  protect  iL«>elf 
against  a  heavy  liability  for  poor  relief 
by  permitting  that  person  to  live  within 
the  county,  but  preventing  him  from 
becoming  a  legal  resident  for  relief  pur- 
poses. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  county 
can  protect  itself  against  isuch  liability 
from  a  person  from  another  State,  and  If 
relief  is  given,  the  county  or  State  from 
which  such  individual  originalLv  came 
must  compensate  the  county  into  which 
such  person  has  moved  and  .such  county 
can  enforce  collection  thereof  through 
the  court. 

In  the  case  of  the  Indian  Department, 
however,  the  Department  is  immune 
from  suit.  An  Indian  can  move  into  any 
county  in  the  State  The  county  how- 
ever, will  not  assume  liability  but  pro- 
tects Itself  under  the  Stat**  law  TTie 
Indian  Department  refu.ses  any  liability 
when  the  Indian  has  b^^t  n  gone  from  the 
reservation  for  1  year  and  the  Indian 
finds  hims<^lf  trapi>ed  In  a  leeal  haiwle 
with  t;.''  Indian  I>'partment  claiming  It 
has  washed  its  hands  of  the  Indian  a.'id 
the  county  claiming  it  is  not  liable  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota. 
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There  is  nothing.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
peat— nothing— that  has  caused  the  suf- 
fering among  the  Indian  people  that  this 
regulation  of  the  Department  has  caused. 
Howver.  the  Department  has  mside  up 
Its  stubborn  mind  and  it  will  not  budge, 
even  if  it  forces  every  Indian,  who  goes 
off  the  resei-vation  in  an  effort  to  inte- 
grate himself  and  his  family  in  a  new 
community — I  repeat,  even  if  it  forces 
everyone  of  them  back  onto  the  reserva- 
tion. 

The  Department.  Mr  Speaker,  should 
be  orced  to  change  its  position  and  the 
onlr  way  it  can  be  done  is  by  Congress 
sptiling  It  out  in  a  law  and  then  forcing 
the  Department  to  live  up  to  the  law. 

The  situation  as  it  exists  today  is  m- 
tol«  Table.  Hundreds  of  well-meaning 
Indian  families  have  removed  lhrtn.>el\i-s 
fiom  the  reservation,  have  gone  mto  non- 
Incian  communities  and  hnvc  begun  the 
km?  process  of  inlrRratit.n  theji  thry  arc 
stricken  with  some  problem  of  hralih 
The  county  m  which  they  have  U  catod 
refuses  to  accept  the  respon.^ibUity  be- 
cau-^e  had  thl.«!  family  been  non-Indian 
the»-  would  not  have  been  the  responsibil- 
ity )f  that  county  No  one  suffers  except 
the  Indian  and  his  family  The  Depart- 
ment sits  on  its  throne  and  dl.'^claims 
lial  ility  of  any  Indian  for  any  purpo<^es 
of  -elief  if  he  has  been  got  e  from  the 
res  Tvation  for  1  year  and  1  day 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  a  short«;ighted  ix)l- 
Icy  It  IS  forcinc  thou'^and5  of  Indians 
back  on  the  re.servations  It  is  a  deter- 
ring factor  in  Indians  and  tlieir  families 
lea.'ing  their  re.servations  in  the  first 
place  becau.-^e  they  fear  that  if  they 
"■hfuld  leave  and  .'^ome  difBculty  befalls 
thtm  there  will  l>e  no  help  for  them 
either  from  the  county  into  which  they 
move  or  the  re.servation  from  which  they 
lea  /e 

Mr  Speaker  I  am  making  a  part  of 
thi.i  statement  .sections  50  0101.  50  0102, 
50  1104  and  50  0107  of  the  South  Dakota 
Co<leof  1939 

1  tTi.E    50     CHAPTxa    50  01 — Poos    Rri  irr 

5J0101  Counties  bound  to  support  Every 
county  shall  relieve  and  support  all  poor  and 
Ind.gent  persons  having  a  lawful  poor  relief 
seti  lement  therein,  as  that  term  is  herein 
deTned.  whenever  they  shall  stand  In  need 
the-eof  and  the  txiard  of  county  commis- 
sioners may  raise  money  by  taxation  for  the 
support  and  emplnvmei.t  .if  the  p'xir  And 
TT.ii'  exi^nd  such  moneys  for  the  purfxwe  of 
spoisonng  Federal  work  projects  now.  or 
hereafter,  established  by  the  Works  Progress 
Adrilnlstratlon,  or  other  like  work  relief 
age  icles  United  States,  whether  now  exl.'-ting 
or  rereafter  established  by  the  United  States, 
for  he  purpose  of  prcv-ldlng  support  and  em- 
ploy ment  for  poor  and  Indigent  person.-^  and 
may  enter  Into  agreements  therefor  with 
such  Federal  agencies. 

6C.0102     Legal  settlement 

(6)  Every  settlement,  when  once  legally 
acquired,  shall  continue  until  It  shall  be  lost 
or  defeated  by  acquiring  a  new  one  in  this 
State,  or  by  wlUfuJ  absence  for  a  period  of 
1  year  from  this  State:  and  upon  acquiring 
a  n>'W  settlement  or  upon  the  happening 
of  (luch  willful  absence,  all  former  settle- 
ments shall  be  defeated  and  lost:  and  the 
pro\  iBlons  of  this  section  shall  apply  to  cases 
of  s<  tilements  begun  to  be  acquired  or  lost  or 
defeated,  as  well  heretofore  as  after.  Persona 
coming  Into  this  State  or  going  from  one 
county  to  another,  who  are  likely  to  become 
pub  Ic   charges   may    be  prevented   from   ac- 


quiring a  legal  settlement  In  a  county,  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  by  servlug  upon 
any  such  person  or  persons,  before  such  per- 
son or  persons  acquire  a  legal  voting  resi- 
dence, a  notice  In  writing  by  authority  of  the 
board  of  county  commissioners,  or  the  gov- 
erning board  of  a  township,  city  or  town  lo- 
cated therein,  or  any  member  thereof,  warn- 
ing such  person,  or  persons  that  they  will 
not  be  accepted  by  such  county  as  being 
eligible  for  poor  relief  Service  of  such  no- 
tice upon  the  head  of  any  family  shall  be 
deemed  service  i:pon  each  member  of  such 
family  Such  notice  must  be  signed  by  one 
or  more  members  of  s  gcnernlnr  board  above 
specified  and  mny  be  served  by  an  elector  of 
tiie  county,  and  with  a^nda^lt  or  return  of 
service  attached  may  be  filed  in  the  office  uf 
the  auditor  of   such  coutUy 

After  ^eivin',;  ivich  notice  the  person,  or 
perhoofc  »ei\ed  shall  not  acqiur*  a  leuul  set- 
tlement except  by  a  continuous  residence  ol 
1  yr.i:  :u  »n:d  county  without  further  wurn- 
1'.  pr  \.iu-u  however  »v»ch  person  or  per- 
».  I,^  -iini:  v"X  then  gain  m  legal  settirment 
!•  ■  |>Hir  ri  ..rf  pur  |K»ses  If  suv-h  j-iers^^n  or 
(>.jn,i,»  or  ikny  nirmber  of  his  fivmlly  has 
l>eeti  !ece;\i!ig  from  anv  aource  public  as- 
»i.»t  o.cr  po^^r  relief  iir  w\wit  \ip.%n  Federal 
wo»-K»  projects  or  regvilar  or  eniei^ency  poor 
rei;rf   i  :    .-.  :,\    ;  \  1  e 

i7i  A:  >  ptibo!.  who  U  receiving  from  any 
^■nirce  public  aa»Utiince.  poor  relief,  or  work 
vipon  Federal  works  projects  or  regular  or 
emergency  poor  relief  c>f  fir.y  type  shall  have 
hla  legal  settlement  for  relief  purp<iseE  In  the 
county  from  which  he  has  been  assigned  to 
and  or  received  public  assistance.  {xx>r  relief, 
or  work  upon  Federal  public  work?  or  repular 
or  emergency  pix^ir  relief  of  any  nature,  and 
such  person  or  person.";  shall  not  lose  such 
poor  relief  sett'.emenl  by  moving  to  ur  resid- 
ing In  any  other  county  for  a  period  of  1 
year  after  the  cessation  of  the  receiving  of 
such  poor  relief  by  himself  or  members  of  his 
family  In  the  event  any  such  perscui  or 
persons  shall  move  to  another  county  the 
county  In  which  such  perron  or  persons  have 
established  poor  relief  settlement  shai;  be  re- 
sponsible for  any  poor  relief  as  may  be  fur- 
nished by  such  other  county. 

50  0104.  Temporary  relief  Whenever  any 
person  entitled  to  temporary  relief  as  a  poor 
person  shall  be  in  any  coun.'y  In  which  he 
has  not  a  legal  settlement  the  commission- 
ers thereof  may  if  the  s'.\mc  is  deemed  advis- 
able, grant  such  relief  by  placing  him  tem- 
porarily in  the  county  home  for  the  poor  of 
such  county.  If  tliere  be  one.  but  If  there  be 
none  then  they  shall  provide  the  same  relief 
as  is  customary  In  cases  where  a  legal  poor 
relief  settlement  has  been  obtained,  and  the 
county  furnishing  relief  shall  be  entitled  to 
relmbursementp  from  the  county  In  which 
said  poor  {>ersrin  has  a  legal   settlement 

50  0107  Right  of  county  to  reimbvirse- 
ment  When  any  county  shall  furnish  relief 
to  any  person  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  such  county  shall  have  a  claim  against 
the  person  so  relieved  for  the  value  of  such 
relief,  which  may  be  enforced  against  any 
j)ruperty,  not  exempt  from  execution,  which 
such  person  may  have  or  later  acquire,  and 
when  ftny  couiity  shall  furnish  relief  lo  any 
person  under  the  provisions  of  this  title  and 
Is  unable  to  collect  the  amount  of  the  re- 
lief furnished  from  the  person  so  relieved, 
and  shall  have  given  the  notice  to  the  person 
and  the  county  auditor  hereinbefore  provided 
for  the  county  furnishing  such  relief  shall 
have  a  claim  against  the  county  In  which 
such  person  has  a  legal  poor  relief  settlement 
for  the  value  of  such  relief  furnished  which 
may  be  enforced  against  said  county  as  other 
claims  and  may  be  paid  by  the  county  against 
which  such  claim  exists  out  of  the  poor  relief 
funds  of  that  county. 


The     SPEAKER. 

manded? 


Is    a    second    de- 


If  not.  the  question  is  on  the  motion 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
resolution  sis  am^ended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof,  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  concurrent 
resolution  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  m^y 
remarks  immediately  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
same  lequest 

The  SPEAKER     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BERRY.  The  same  reQuest,  Mr. 
Speaker 

The  SPEAKER     Is  there  objecUon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRODUCTION  AND  CONSERVATION 
OF  COKL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
THROUGH  RESEARCH  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
'H.R.  3375'  to  encourage  and  stimulate 
the  production  and  conservation  of  coal 
in  the  United  States  through  research 
and  development  by  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting  through 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  to  contract  for  coal 
research  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be   it   eTiacted    by    the   Senate   and    House 

of  Repre.-^entatii'es  or  th"  Un\ted  States  of 
Aricrica  in  Congress  asseynbled.  That  as  used 
In  this  A't  — 

lai  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

(bi  The  term  "reFearch"  means  scientific, 
technical  and  economic  research  and  the 
practical  application  of  that  research. 

Sec  2    The  Secretary  shall — 

( 1  )  develop  through  research,  new  and 
more  efficient  methods  of  mining,  preparing. 
and  utilizing  coal: 

i2i  contract  for.  sponsor,  cosponsor,  and 
promote  the  coordination  of.  research  with 
recopnlned  interested  groups.  Including  but 
not  limited  to,  coal  trade  associations,  coal 
research  associations,  educational  Institu- 
tions and  agencies  of  States  and  political 
Eui^divl.'ilcns  of  Statef ; 

(3 1  establish  technical  advisory  commit- 
tees composed  of  recognlaed  experts  In  vari- 
ous aspects  of  coal  research  to  assist  In  the 
examination  and  evaluation  of  research 
progress  and  of  all  research  proposals  and 
contracts  and  to  Insure  the  avoidance  of 
dupiic.°.tion  of  research;  and 

'4  I  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
wl;h  other  departments,  agencies,  and  In- 
dependent establishments  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  with  State  governments, 
and  with  all  other  Interested  agencies,  gov- 
ernmental and  nongovernmental. 

Sec.  3  Research  authorized  by  this  Act 
may  be  conducted  wherever  suitable  person- 
nel and  facilities  are  available. 

Sec.  4  No  research  shall  be  carried  out, 
contracted  for,  fponsored,  cosponsored,  or 
authorized  under  authority  of  this  Act,  un- 
less all  Information,  uses,  products,  processes, 
patents,  and  other  developments  resulting 
from  such  research  will  (with  such  excep- 
tions and  llmltatlona.  If  any,  as  the  Secretary 
may  find  to  be  neceaaary  in  the  Interest  of 
national  defenae)  be  available  to  the  general 
public.  WTienever  In  the  estimation  of  the 
Secretary  the  purposes  of  this  Act  would  be 
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furtliered  through  the  uae  of  patented  prr  c- 
•sses  or  equipment,  the  Secretary  U  auiinir- 
Ized  to  enter  Into  auch  agreementfi  as  ha 
deems  necessary  for  the  acquisition  or  use 
of  such  patents  on  reasonable  terrr^  aaU 
conditions. 

SBC.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  Bubmlt  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  on  or  before 
February  15  of  each  year,  beginning  with  the 
year  1961.  a  comprehensive  report  concern- 
ing activities  under  the  authorl'y  of  t.iis 
Act,  including  information  on  all  research 
projects  conducted,  sponsored,  or  coepcn- 
sored  under  the  authority  of  this  Act  dunr.g 
the  preceding  year. 

Sbc.  8.  (a>  There  Is  hereby  authrrized  to 
be  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended,  not  to  tx- 
oeed  $3,000,000  to  be  used  to  ca-Ty  nut  t!-.e 
purposes  of  this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  l*- 
glnning  July  1.  1960. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  June  30,  1961,  such  sums  a.s  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  tais 
Act. 

(c)  Sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  ihe 
purpos«B  of  this  Act  shall  remain  available 
until  expended 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
encourage  and  stimulate  the  prcd^ictl^in  and 
conservation  of  coal  In  the  United  States 
through  research  and  developm^-nt  by  f  u- 
thorlzlng  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
eontract  for  coal  research,  and  fur  other  pur- 
poees." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objecticn, 
a  second  is  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
legislation  which  now  comes  before  tne 
House  has  received  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  Committee  on  Intenor  a  id 
Insular  Affairs,  and.  as  far  as  I  know,  no 
group  or  organization  ha.s  submitf'd 
any  kind  of  objection.  The  Icgi.slati'.n 
has  the  endorsement  of  the  Departrae:it 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  sum  of  at  least 
^1  million  to  begin  tiie  first  year  of  re- 
search has  been  assured  by  the  ai- 
ministration . 

I  have  previou."?ly  informed  the  House 
of  the  clearly  demonstrated  need  for 
legislation  having  this  objective.  T.ie 
natui-al  resource  for  which  there  is  a 
research  and  development  program  con- 
templated in  this  legislation  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  resources  in  our  Na- 
tion and  one  upon  which  thi.s  Nation 
presently  depends  for  much  of  its  heat 
and  its  po'.ver  and  many  of  its  neces- 
sary commercial  items. 

Now,  some  of  the  questions  that  will 
be  asked  about  the  legislation  wliich  is 
now  before  us  will  be  bastd  upon  ti  is 
kind  of  an  argument:  "Well,  you  are 
doing  it  for  other  industries,  why  c£.n 
you  not  do  it  for  coaP"  Please  keep  n 
mind  that  this  Is  an  industry  that  tte 
have  had  with  us  through,  ut  ovir  Na- 
tion's history,  and  even  before  we  h?- 
came  an  independent  Nation,  and  a  re- 
source which  we  have  been  using  at  bll 
times  as  eccHiomically  to  tiie  consumer 
as  it  has  been  possible. 

The  question  may  be  a-sked.  'Wliy 
can't  the  coal  companies  provide  their 
own  research  and  development """  We 
are  now  In  a  period  when  the  industry 


Is  in  a  sick  and  depressed  condition  and 
the  industry  itself  is  not  able  to  pay 
from  its  own  moneys  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  effective  research  and  develop - 
m.ent  programs,  especially  so  uhon  it  i.«? 
in  competition  with  other  power-  and 
energy-giving  natui"al  resources  whicii 
are  sub.sid:zed  or  protected  by  the  Oov- 
ernment.  Th;.s  is  especially  tpif  of  thf 
small-  and  medium-sized  companies. 

This  matter  has  been  discussed  and 
considered  In  our  committee  for  three 
Congresses,  My  colleagues  are  familiar 
Willi  the  history  of  this  letjisiution  and 
know  of  thie  need  for  its  ei.acim<^nt. 

The  committee  h.as  the  assurance  of 
the  Secretai-y  of  the  Interior  that  up>on 
enactment  of  the  legislation  a  new  OfBce 
of  Coal  Research  will  be  established 
within  his  Department.  This  will  be  a 
small  office  havin^i  the  duty  of  planning 
and  coordinat.ng  the  research  procram. 
The  detailed  resewrch  work  will  be  done 
primarily  by  contract  with  trade  asso- 
ciations, educaf.oru\i  institutions,  and 
appropriate  State  agencies  On  the 
sue^estion  of  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  (Mr  M'^rrisI.  the 
committee  has  recommended  that  prior- 
ity be  given  to  localities  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  c-jal  indxstry. 

Our  comm.itte-e  appreciates  the  [la- 
tience  of  the  cotii  industry,  coiil  workers 
and  others  interested  in  this  leci.slHtion 
in  beanr.R  wi'h  the  lonf^  d-lay  th?it  has 
occurred  in  gaining  enactment.  There 
are  now  no  points  of  controversy  In  this 
measure  of  which  I  am  aware,  and  I 
earnestly  recommend  it  to  you. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  c-'mmend  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  for  the  leadership  which 
he  has  given  in  the  fight  for  this  re- 
search program,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at  this 
point. 

The  SPEAKER      Is   there  objecUon? 

There  wa.s  no  obiection. 

Mr.  FX)MONDSON  Mr  Speaker, 
pa.s.'^aere  of  this  long-sout  ht  bill  will  be 
che"rev!  throughout  the  coal -producing 
areas  of  Oklahoma,  where  more  than  60 
billion  tons  of  coal  reserves  are  located. 

Coal  is  perhaps  our  greatest  national 
mineral  resource  of  the  future,  and  we 
in  Oklalioma  are  confident  it  will  play 
a  big  part  in  the  dynamic  future  devel- 
opment of  our  State. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
key  heariaKs  m  consideration  of  this 
m'^fXFure  was  held  in  Oklahoma,  at  the 
center  of  the  great  Henryetta  coal  area. 

We  have  already  applied  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  for  the  first  research 
project  under  this  bill,  once  it  has  be- 
come law.  and  I  liave  been  much  encour- 
aged by  the  friendly  response  of  Secre- 
tar\-  Seat/jn  to  that  request. 

I  urge  the  pa.ssage  of  the  bill,  and  Its 
speedy  implementation  into  Government 
action. 

Mr  ASPINAIX..  Permit  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  m  reply  to  say  Uiat 
tlie  £;;  '-at  initiatory  work  on  this  procram 
wa,-5  dov.e  by  the  genUeman  from  Ok.ia- 
homa  [Mr.  EdmonhsonI  when  he  was 
chairman  of  the  select  committee. 


Mr  BAILEY  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yi»ld'' 

Mr  ASF'INALL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Viri?inia. 

Mr  B.MLPTY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend my  frifnd.  the  gentleman  from 
Penn.syl\  itnia  I  Mr.  SaytorI  H«'  has 
earned  the  idea  of  a  cr>al-re.searcii  pro- 
gran  over  many  dil!icult  obstacles,  and 
thf'  f; .".!.'  K^d  product  which  we  have  b*"- 
fure  us  hei-e  today  li  a  tribute  to  las 
capability  and  hard  work.  I  am  very 
happy  to  have  been  associated  with  him 
in  thLs  long  struggle. 

I  wotxler  if  anyone  has  ev  er  str>pi>ed  try 
thmk  about  the  economic  advanta^'fH; 
which  we  are  going  to  receive  from  this 
progiam.  In  tlie  flrst  place  bett  -r  min- 
ing methods  will  mean  advivr.ces  m  con- 
servation. We  have  come  a  long  way  in 
the  past  half  crntury  in  this  regard 
Wherwta  a:  >:  •  time  imiwrtant  los-i  of 
reserves  restilu-d  once  a  rxynir\  had  been 
worked,  engineers  have  n  ade  it  possible 
to  get  a  con.'^tdernbly  firt-au  r  amount  of 
coal  throu.?h  mod«'iTi  techniques 

Not  that  we  are  concirned  abonit  run- 
ning out  of  coal.  As  ha-s  already  been 
reported  by  the  author  of  tins  bill,  we 
have  a  thousand  years'  supply  under- 
ground. Yet  we  want  t^)  utilize  every 
means  of  extracting  as  much  cotil  as  tvis- 
slble  from  our  operations,  and  n'seaicti 
can  still  show  us  the  way  to  further 
progress  along  this  line. 

How  about  increased  efficiency  In  coal 
combustion?  I  read  In  a  West  Virginia 
paper  just  last  week  Uiat  the  National 
Coal  Association  publLshed  a  rei^^rt 
showing  that  the  co6t  of  ooal  for  electric 
power  generation  Increased  by  only  0  4 
percent  over  a  6-year  period,  while  the 
co&t  of  oil  used  for  the  same  purpose  rose 
19.6  percent  and  gas  42.8  percent.  Here 
is  what  Mr.  Stephen  P.  Ehmn.  the  asso- 
ciation president,  said  about  this  study: 

Tbese  figures  are  pooJtlve  proof  oS  ooal** 
price  advantage  In  the  utility  market.  Ttkb 
price  disparity  Is  expected  to  beoocne  evaa 
more  pronounced  In  the  years  ahead  ajt  dU- 
coTery  and  production  oo8t«  ol  other  fuela 
continue  upward. 

In  the  caae  at  ooal.  there  are  eruTUgti 
minable  reserves  to  laata  hundreds  of  ye«r« 

One  reason  why  coal  has  been  able 
to  hold  Its  price  at  the  mine  is  mechani- 
zation, which,  after  all.  is  a  product  of 
research.  There  is  also  tlie  matter  of 
ooal  preiJaration.  whereby  the  fud  is 
cleaned  and  alate  and  other  nonrom- 
bustible  materials  are  removed  We 
have  preparation  plants  down  in  our 
State  that  cost  upward  of  $2  million. 
These  coal  laundries  were  developed  by 
engineering  talent,  and  they  have 
brought  remarkable  savings  to  the 
American  fuel  consumer. 

The  utilities,  of  course  have  made  out- 
standing advances  m  research  Through 
more  efllcient  combuslon  the  cost  of 
electricity  Is  kept  to  a  minimum.  These 
Improvements,  combined  with  a  better 
quality  of  coal,  have  made  it  possible  for 
a  utility  plant  to  briiiK  di  wn  th»'  amount 
of  coal  required  to  gener.tte  a  kilf>WHlt- 
hour  from  :\2Q  iwunds  in  1919  to  13* 
poun.ds  in  1939  and  to  leas  tlian  1  pound 
at  ihf  present  time 

I  heard  the  ppntleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  nEMPHuxl  tell  the  House 
the  other  day  that  a  generatins  station 
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In  lis  district  la  the  moet  efficient  In  the 
wo  Id  I  was  proud  to  hear  that  state- 
ment and  I  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
col  eagues  that  the  plant  he  described 
uses  bituminous  coal  exclusively. 

^Vhat  has  been  done  In  the  electric 
steunplants  can  be  emulated  In  other 
fields  of  fuel  consumption  with  the  prop- 
er application  of  science  and  research. 

lYom  a  selfish  viewpouit,  we  in  West 
Virginia  believe  that  a  sound  research 
pre  gram  can  be  of  great  importance  to 
oui  economy.  When  it  is  recognized  that 
50  much  employment  In  the  United 
States  today  has  been  made  possible  by 
the  development  and  manufacture  of 
products  that  were  unknown  10  or  15 
years  ago,  we  feel  that  the  possibilities 
for  coal  are  unlimited. 

I  have  held  onto  a  bulletin  published 
by  the  US  I>epartment  of  Apnculture 
las'  August  It  is  devoted  to  new  uses 
for  farm  products  Here  are  some  ex- 
cerpts from  that  bulletin: 

Science  ar,d  technology  have  a  key  role 
In  the  eriorts  of  the  U.S  Ijepartnieiit  cl  Agrl- 
cui  -ure  tci  iiicrea^e  present  uses  fur  farm 
proiuctB  and  find  new  proflti»b.e  uses  fcr 
thena.  TThebe  etToru  are  btii.g  concentrated 
on  farm  en  m  ■di':<"s  f^ar  ;.re  In  general  or 
se.-vKinal  euri'lus.  How  wf  11  these  effort*  are 
•ucceedlng  U  Indicated  In  the  research  ac- 
conlpll&^lment«  pictured  here.  Some  of  the 
prolucts  and  procet.ses  Rre  already  In  com- 
meicial  use,  others  are  still  In  experlmenUl 
or  iniot-pUnt  stagej,  but  with  bright  prom- 
ise   or  the  luture. 

The  Department  has  fo'or  regional  lab- 
oravorles  devoted  to  utilization  research  — 
northern  at  Peoria,  111.  southern  at  New 
OrlsariS.  I.a  .  eastern  at  Wyndmoor.  Pa.,  and 
we»lern  at  Albany.  Calif  These  laboratories 
are  headqujiritr.s  '.'.it  the  Jour  reglon,'\l  lie- 
sea' ch  and  I>eveli<pinent  Divisions  of  the  Ag- 
rlciJtii.-al  Rf.-.<-:jK ;,  Service.  E:ach  Division 
doe»  research  >■:.  ;..-iblems  of  national  scope 
wlti  special  attention  to  farm  products  Im- 
portant In  Its  region. 

Scientists  at  these  laboratories  are  plac- 
ing their  main  emphasis  on  finding  w;iys 
to  coiivert  farm  commcxllties.  especially  those 
In  (general  "r  seasonal  tnersupjjly,  into  raw 
maierlais  lor  industrial  use.  In  addition 
the  7  lire  dovel'piMg  processed  foods  and 
trcituients  Ilh  iiaturai  fibers  that  provide 
^  the  top  quality  w'.th  built-in  convenience 
tiiai  today's  consumers  want. 

The  Department  of  .Agriculture  has 
contributed  tremrndou.sly  through  its  re- 
sea.'-ch  prot'ram  to  the  economy  of  farm 
regions.  I  do  not  expect  this  research 
leg  siation  to  accomplish  miracles  over- 
night, but  I  say  to  you  that  if  you  sup- 
port it.  In  not  too  maiiy  years  you  will 
be  readintj  about  scores  of  new  uses  for 
cor-1  that  will  benefit  every  h',iman  beint' 
in  ills  countrj'. 

^Ve  m  West  Virginia  are  not  i-.oine.  to 
stand  by  and  wail  for  the  results  of  re- 
sf^arch  to  increase  coal  demand.  There 
are  other  matters  which  must  be  re- 
sol'  ed  by  Congress  or  the  executive  de- 
partment if  the  coal  industry  is  poinr: 
to  -lave  an  opportunity  to  get  back  up 
to  ihe  production  level  where  it  belongs. 
Meuiwhile,  we  need  this  legislation. 
Your  endorsement  will  give  a  p.sycho- 
log  cal  txx)st  to  everyone  dependent  uix)n 
the  coal  Industn--  for  a  livelihood,  because 
we  have  come  to  think  that  we  have 
been  neglected  for  too  long  a  time. 

■^'ou  and  your  constituents,  too,  re- 
gardless of  what  part  of  the  country-  you 


represent,  will  in  the  not  too  distant 
future  enjoy  the  consequences  of  a  good 
research  effort.  I  ask  for  your  hearty 
approval  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ASPINALL.  I  jdeld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  concur  in  the  statements  made  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  I  do 
this  in  behalf  of  the  coal-producmg 
areas  of  my  State  to  thank  him  and  all 
those  who  have  worked  so  diligently  for 
the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SaylorI  and  I  have 
di.scusMxi  the  proposed  research  bill 
many  times  smce  I  came  to  the  House 
tw  o  years  ajjo.  I  am  convinced  that  we 
have  a  good  bill  here.  It  may  require 
some  re-sliapmg  If  we  do  not  get  the 
action  that  we  think  Is  necessary  in  the 
immediate  future,  but  at  least  It  opens 
the  opF>ortunity  for  a  long-needed  scien- 
tific study  into  coal  production,  trans- 
portation and  consumption. 

My  Intrre.'-t  in  coal  re.search  poes  a 
long  wr.v  back  beyond  my  first  year  of 
service  in  the  House.  Anyone  who  has 
lived  in  a  mining  community  could  not 
help  but  be  impressed  with  the  amazing 
developments  that  have  taken  place  m 
the  coal  industry  In  recent  years.  I 
have  talked  with  men  who  were  miners 
before  World  War  n  but  who  either 
stayed  In  the  service  or  else  bepan  n^w 
careers  without  cominp  back  to  their  old 
hometowns  when  the  conflict  was  over. 
After  a  span  of  10  years  or  so,  if  they 
have  had  occasion  to  vL^it  a  modem 
mine,  they  find  it  almost  inconceivable 
lli:\t  such  a  hieh  degree  of  the  actual 
workload  had  been  taken  over  by 
machines.  The  miner  who  has  been 
away  from  the  industry  for  a  lone  time 
cannot  merely  put  on  a  pit  lamp  and 
take  over  his  job  again.  So  many 
changes  have  taken  place  that  the  men 
who  mine  the  coal  and  pet  it  out  to  the 
surface  are  actually  trained  technicians 
whose  jrbs  require  a  very  high  degree  of 
skill  and  proficiency. 

The  advances  of  mining  techniques 
are  the  result  of  research.  Improve- 
ment's that  have  come  about  so  far  are 
but  a  mere  indication  of  what  can  hap- 
pen with  the  proper  application  of 
scientific  and  technological  study. 

My  interest  in  coal  research  also  ex- 
tend*; back  through  two  decades  with 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Leei.-^lature.  As 
a  representative  of  a  mining  area,  and 
with  my  pers<">nal  experience  m  mining 
crimp.^;.  I  frit  it  obligatory  to  encourage 
State  participation  in  any  program  that 
would  assist  the  coal  mdustry.  improve 
safety  conditions,  increase  demand  for 
both  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal, 
and  pive  the  fuel  consumers  the  benefits 
of  coal  research  and  development. 

I  q-.iestion  whether  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration is  adequate.  When  I  see  how 
much  money  is  being  invested  in  the 
atomic  electrical  power  program — tax- 
payers' dollars  funneled  into  a  project 
to  compete  with  traditional  fuels  in  the 
generation  of  electricity — I  wonder  why 
we  should  not  divert  a  good  portion  of 
those  appropriations  to  learn  something 


more  about  a  source  of  energy  that  has 
already  proved  Itself,  and  of  which  na- 
ture has  given  us  so  generously.  Yet, 
I  do  not  deny  that  I  am  very  happy 
about  our  getting  H.R.  3375  this  far 
along,  and  about  the  prospects  the  rest 
of  the  way.  The  fact  that  Congress  is 
sufficiently  interested  m  coal  research  to 
enact  a  bill  of  this  kind  is  going  to  do  a 
lot  for  the  coal  industry.  You  will  find 
equipment  companies  stepping  up  their 
own  developmental  work,  and  the  coal 
companies  themselves  will  do  everything 
possible  to  cooperate  in  the  new  venture. 

I  think  the  results  will  be  encouraging. 
If  not.  after  the  program  has  had  ample 
time  to  become  operational,  then  we 
must  be  ready  to  make  any  changes  in 
Uie  present  plan  that  we  find  beneficial. 
We  are  embarking  on  an  entirely  new 
project.  Only  experience  will  let  us 
know  whether  our  approach  is  correct. 
In  any  event  the  coal  research  program 
Is  pomg  to  work  because  it  must  work. 

The  New  York  Times  of  yesterday 
contained  an  Interesting  article  regard- 
uig  the  anticipated  research  endeavor 
in  the  1960's.  It  pomted  out  that  the 
number  of  industrial  laboratories  has 
increased  from  290  in  1920  to  more  than 
5.000  today.  In  1954  research  and  de- 
velopment expenditures  were  a  little 
over  $5  billion  per  annum;  the  current 
rate  is  In  exce;^  of  $12  billion.  Some 
forec8.sts  for  1970  put  the  figure  at  $27 
billion. 

^:r.  Speaker,  in  this  age  of  research, 
a  nation  would  be  delinquent  of  purpose 
if  It  failed  to  eiigage  in  a  developmental 
program  designed  to  get  coal  out  with 
the  greatest  economy  and.  at  the  same 
time,  get  the  most  out  of  coal. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
jom  with  my  colleagues  in  compliment- 
ing the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  af- 
faii-s  Mr.  AspiKALL.  and  the  others  who 
have  worked  so  hard  to  bring  tliis  legis- 
lation to  the  fioor  of  the  House.  As  one 
who  comes  from  a  coal-producing  area 
where  we  have  a  high  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment I  can  vouch  for  the  fact  that  there 
is  certainly  need  for  adchtional  coal  re- 
search to  establish  new  markets. 

In  three  cotinties  of  my  congressional 
district  of  southern  Illinois,  we  have 
7.000  less  coal  mining  jobs  today  tlian 
we  did  10  years  ago.  This  had  been 
brought  about  by  mechanization  and 
mine  closures.  Great  hardship  has  been 
experienced  by  our  people.  Thousands 
have  been  forced  to  leave  their  homes 
and  loved  ones  to  seek  emploj-ment  else- 
where. 

High  freight  rates  and  the  foreign 
Importation  of  residual  oil  have  added 
to  our  loss  of  coal  markets. 

I  had  hoped  that  we  could  secure 
legislation  setting  up  an  independent 
coal  research  commission  but  the  Presi- 
dent would  not  approve,  therefore  the 
bill  before  us  today  seems  to  be  our 
only  chance  of  getting  on  with  an  im- 
portant job  that  is  long  overdue.  It 
IS  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  realizes  the  very 
serious  need  for  this  program  and  will 
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exert  every  effort  to  Implement  it  with- 
out delay.  We  need  new  coal  markets. 
Mr.  Sp>eaker.  we  need  new  jobs.  Let  us 
hope  this  legislation  will  do  both. 

Mrs.  PPOST.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Idaho. 

Mrs.  PPOST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
congratiolate  my  able  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  [Mr.  Aspinall;  for  the 
excellent  job  he  has  performed  in  fur- 
thering consideration  of  this  worthy  leg- 
islation. I  certainly  hope  Members  of 
the  House  will  pass  the  measure  without 
delay. 

I  have  a  resolution  recently  adopted 
by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Idaho 
Mining  Association,  and  sent  to  me  by 
Mr.  A.  J.  Teske,  secretary,  which  en- 
dorses the  minerals  policie.s  adopted  by 
the  Conference  of  Western  Governors  at 
Sun  Valley.  Idaho,  on  September  25  and 
26.  1959.  I  commend  the  material  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleague.s  as  informa- 
tion deserving  their  careful  study.  The 
documents  follow: 
Resolution  on  Miner.kls  Policy  Adopted  by 

THE   Conference   of    Western    Governors, 

Sun  Valley.  Idako.  September  25-26,  1959 
v.  mineral  and  metai.  mining 

Whereas  mining  has  been  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be  part  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Western  States'  economic  life  as  a  source  of 
employment,  aa  a  source  of  taxes  for  the 
Bupport  of  educa^iori.  public  protection,  and 
other  services  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  as  a  source  of  marketing  outlets 
for  agricultural  and  man'ofactured  products 
In  mining  areas;  and 

Whereas  the  new  wealth  of  the  Western 
States'  mineral  and  metal  production  has 
financed  t-he  purchase  of  most,  of  the  manu- 
factured products  cf  eastern  manufacturers 
In  many  of  the  Western  States:    and 

Whereas  western  minerals  and  metals 
have  traditionally  served  as  the  arsenal  of 
defense  in  war  emergencies:   and 

Whereas  although  there  h;L8  been  recog- 
nition by  the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
mining's  deteriorating  conditions,  that  rec- 
ognition has  been  expressed  principally  In 
short-range  programs  and  prcm^ises  and  nev- 
er by  an  adequate  long-range  national 
minerals  policy;  and 

Whereas  the  small  mines,  the  "seed  corn" 
of  the  mining  industry,  have  closed  in  every 
segment  of  domestic  mining  which  is  in- 
volved in  international  trade,  the  middle- 
size,  with  few  exceptions,  are  teetering  on  the 
edge  of  economic  disaster,  and  those  large 
mines  which,  over  a  period  of  many  decades, 
have  produced  much  of  our  domestic  supply 
of  minerals  and  metals  are  becoming  the 
marginal  mines  of  today;  and 

Whereas  our  strategic  stockpiles  are  now 
filled,  largely  from  foreign  sources,  thvis  hav- 
ing .strengthened  foreign  pr.xluctive  capacity; 
and 

■Whereas  bartering  our  surplus  agricultural 
products  has  Increased  the  stockpiles  to  an 
extent  that  defense  authorities  are  con- 
sidering dumping  surplus  on  the  domestic 
market ,  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  maintenance  of  a 
healthy  metal  mining  industry  in  the  United 
States  is  of  the  utmost  economic  Importance 
to  the  Western  States,  both  for  themselves 
and  as  major  markets  for  Eastern  States' 
manufacturers,  and  is.  as  well,  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  national  security  and  that 
such  a  healthy  Industry  may  be  maintained 
by  Joint  action  of  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  by — 

1.  Adopting  and  Implementing  without  de- 
lay   an    adequate    national    minerals    policy 


which   would   as.'ure   the   maintenance   of   a 
healthy  dome-stic  mining   Industry,    and 

2.  Taking  all  steps  which  may  be  needed 
to  assure  to  the  domestic  mining  Industry  at 
least  one-half  of  the  domestic  market,  or  the 
present  proportion  of  the  domestic  market 
(Whichever  is  higher)  either  by  adequate 
taritis,  excise  taxes,  or  quotas,  or.  for  the 
minor  metals,  allocation  of  Import  receipts. 
or  such  combination  of  these  as  may  be 
most  suitable 

3  We  ask  that  the  Congress  provide  funds 
for  the  appropriate  agency  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  establish  and 
accelerate  an  inventory  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  through  a  thor- 
ough mapping,  exploration,  and  geologizing 
program. 

4.  We  propose  further  that  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  department  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  through  an  appropriate 
agency,  immediately  Initiate  a  Joint  and  co- 
operative examination  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  free  world  with  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  free  world  to  the  end  that  an 
inventory  of  those  resources  be  commenced 
and  policies  recommended  and  adopted  for 
their  economic  production,  distribution,  and 
marketing. 

More  specifically  It  is  recommended: 
As  Ui  Government  stockpiles:  No  sale  or 
other  distribution  of  these  shall  be  made 
until  an  adequate  national  minerals  policy 
has  been  Eidopted,  and  thereafter  no  such 
disposal  of  stockpiles  shall  be  made  which 
would  Interfere  with  the  maintenance  of  a 
healthy  domestic  mineral  Industry  under 
such  national  minerals  policy. 

As  to  foreign  aid :  The  Congress  should 
specifically  prohibit  the  making  of  loans  and 
grants  to  develop  foreign  production  of  any 
minerals  and  metals  which  are  being  Im- 
ported Into  the  United  States  In  surplus 
amounts. 

As  to  copper :  Adequate  Import  taxes  be 
established  to  be  effective  only  if  and  when 
the  average  monthly  price  falls  below  a 
reasonable  legislated  peril  point,  thus  pro- 
viding a  market  free  of  duty  for  any  Im- 
ports so  long  as  the  average  monthly  price 
Is  at  or  above  the  peril  prjlnt. 

As  to  lead  and  zinc :  Adequate  Import 
controls  be  est.'.blished  (either  tariff  or 
quotas  or  a  combination  of  the  two)  to  be 
effective  only  If  and  when  unneetled  Im- 
ports depress  the  US.  market  prices  be- 
low a  reasonable  legislated  peril  point  level 
required  for  the  maintenance  of  a  healthy 
domestic  Industry. 

As  t-)  silver;  Inasmuch  as  present  Govern- 
ment sales  of  Treasury -owned  silver,  if  con- 
tinued, will  in  the  not  too  distant  future, 
reduce  Treasury  stocks  to  a  point  where  the 
Treasury  will  have  to  buy  silver  for  Its  own 
coinage  requirements  at  probable  higher 
price,  we  urge  that  the  sale  of  Government- 
owned   silver   be  discontinued. 

As  to  mercury,  fluorspar,  and  cobalt:  An 
annual  quota  i  or  tariff  i  be  imp>osed  on  im- 
ports to  preserve  sometiiing  over  one-half 
of  the  domestic  market  for  mercury  and 
fluorspar  producers,  and  something  slightly 
less  than  one-half  for  domestic  cobalt 
producers. 

As  to  tungsten:  A  quota  be  placed  on 
foreign  Imports  so  that  the  domestic  Indus- 
try may  enjoy  one-half  of  the  domestic 
market,  amd  that  tariff  receipts  on  such  Im- 
ports he  allocated  U)  domestic  producers 
until  such  a  level  Is  reached  providing,  how- 
ever, that  no  individual  producer  may  re- 
ceive more  than  one-flfth  of  the  Import 
tax  allocations. 

As  to  uranium :  That  no  extensions  of  pres- 
ent foreign  contracts  be  made:  that  the 
Atomic  ElJiergy  Commission  expedite  the 
prx-esslng  of  domestic  contracts  for  the 
1962-66  period  and,  that  ail  restrictions, 
except  licensing  requirements,  on  sale  to 
consumers   other  than  the  Government,   be 


removed  to  permit  the  orderly  development 
of  a  free  market. 

As  to  potash:  That  the  US  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  U  S.  Tariff  Commission  be 
prepared  to  take  adequate  and  speedy  action 
under  the  Antl-Dumplng  Act  should  foreign 
potash  be  dumped  within  the  United  States, 
As  to  antimony,  chrome,  and  manganese: 
That  small  excise  taxes  (or  tariffs)  be  Im- 
posed on  foreign  Imports  of  these  metals, 
the  proceeds  from  which  should  be  sufficient 
when  distributed  among  US,  producers  to 
maintain  a  healthy  nucleus  of  domestic  fw-o- 
ductlor   of  these  strategic  metals. 

As  to  columblum  and  tantalum:  That  Im- 
port control  (quota  or  tariffs)  be  Imposed 
which  will  preserve  the  present  level  pf  do- 
mestic production.  ■; 

As  to  thorium,  monazite.  and  rare  earths: 
That  the  Government  abide  by  the  terms  of 
the  Buy  American  Act  In  purchasing  thorium 
and  monazite,  and  that  Federal  assistance 
be  given  by  research  programs  or  purchase  so 
that  a  healthy  domestic  rare  earths  Industry 
can  be  developed. 

As  to  coal:  That  the  Federal  Government 
be  urged  to  adopt  policies  which  will  en- 
courage the  utilization  of  the  vast  deposits 
of  coal  In  the  western  United  States,  and 
also  to  assist  In  the  acquiring  of  foreign  mar- 
kets, and.  as  to  US  Bureau  of  Mine's  coal 
research  and  exjjerlmentnl  stations,  that  no 
such  stations  now  In  operation  be  removed 
from  the  West. 

As  to  asbestos:  The  long  fiber  strategic 
chrysotlle  asbestos  produced  from  the  Indian 
lands  of  Arizona  presents  one  of  the  more 
difficult  Industrial  problems,  and  Is  one 
which  may  well  require  small  scale  but  sym- 
pathetic financial  aid  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment during  the  time  reqtured  to  change 
from  Federal  to  Industrial  markets. 

As  to  Federal  taxes:  There  should  be  no 
decrease  In  present  depletion  of  depreciation 
rates  which  might  further  Injtire  the  already 
seriously  weakened  western  mining  industry 
and,  further,  additional  exploration  should 
be  encouraged  by  removing  the  present  limi- 
tation on  tax  deductible  exploration 

As  to  the  Buy  American  Act:  This  policy 
should  be  strictly  followed  on  a  National 
basis,  and  a  similar  policy  Is  equally  appli- 
cable on  a  statewide  basis,  and  should  be 
followed  wherever  possible,  and  the  Govern- 
ment should  Immediately  cease  the  use  of 
barter  of  surplus  agricultural  products  for 
the  procurement  of  current  Government 
agency  requirements. 

As  to  public  lands:  (1)  Since  the  mineral- 
ized area  of  economic  potential  In  public 
lands  makes  up  but  a  small  fraction  of  1 
percent  of  the  total  area,  It  Is  not  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Western  States  or  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  that  these  mineralized 
areas  be  withdrawn  for  all  time  and  locked 
up  In  wilderness  systems  or  other  Federal 
reserves;  (2)  an  adequate  study  be  made  to 
determine  If  the  true  intent  of  the  principle 
of  multiple  use  of  public  lands  is  being 
properly  carried  out  In  all  areas  by  all 
agencies  of  the  Government;  and  (3)  legis- 
lation be  enacted  to  provide  that  all  revenue 
from  mineral  leases  on  public  lands  received 
by  the  Federal  Ooverrunent  which  are  In 
excess  of  the  cost  of  administration  revert 
to  the  State  of  origin. 

As  to  research:  (1)  There  should  be  In- 
creased cooperation  between  industry  and 
Government  In  the  research  held  to  the 
end  that  an  Interchange  of  information  will 
eliminate  duplication  of  effort,  wastefulness. 
and  unnecessary  expenditures;  (2)  Federal 
support  for  basic  research  In  the  mineral  In- 
dustries should  be  continued  and  accelerated 
where  Justifiable;  and  (3)  Increased  appro- 
priations by  the  States  to  State  organiza- 
tions which  have  proved  their  ability  In 
conducting  effective  research  for  the  welfare 
of  the  mineral  Industries  should  be  favor- 
ably considered. 
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Mrs.  PPOST.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a^^k 
unanmous  consent  to  exiend  my  re- 
marks and  to  include  the  resolution  and 
statement  referred  to. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Idaho  ? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  MORGAN,  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentle  man  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yiel(3  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  MORGAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  wi.sh  t^ 
a.ssoci  ite  my.self  with  the  distinguLshed 
chaiman  of  the  full  Committee.  I  repre- 
sent a  district  which  i.s  one  of  the  largest 
bitum.nous  coal  producers  anywhere  in 
the  world.  I  think  the  legislation  is  long 
overd'ie 

Mr  Si>eaker,  as  a  reprc.«!entative  from 
one  ol  the  largest  coal -producing  areas 
in  the  country,  H  R.  3375.  which  provides 
for  coiil  research  and  development  of  the 
coal  industry,  has  my  full  support.  The 
progrr  m  authorized  by  tliis  bill  is  an  im- 
portant one.  and  to  those  of  us  who 
represent  coal-mining  areas,  it  perhaps 
has  greater  meaning  and  importance. 

Since  tlie  institution  of  coal  mining, 
more  -han  8  billion  tons  of  this  essential 
mineral  have  been  removed  from  the 
mines  of  Pennsylvania.  Our  re.serves  of 
coal,  .iccording  to  the  estimates  of  the 
U.S.  Ceclogical  Survey,  are  sufficient  for 
many  generations  to  come.  The  remain- 
ing recoverable  reserves  of  coal  in  Penn- 
sylvania are  listed  at  35  billion  tons  or 
4' 2  tines  the  amount  of  coal  removed 
from  liur  muits  in  the  last  two  centuries. 
From  \his,  you  can  under.«tand  how  im- 
portant to  our  economy  is  the  welfare  of 
the  cojil  industry,  and  how  necessary  it  is 
that  we  maintain  a  strong,  healthy  coal- 
mining industry.  The  Nation  s  coal  in- 
dustry IS  not  healthy  aiid  strong,  how- 
ever. Instead  our  coal  industry  at  large 
has  loi.g  been  economically  ill  and  highly 
vulnerable  to  economic  recessions  and 
the  inroads  of  competitive  fu^ls,  includ- 
ing imjx>rted  residual  oil.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind,  however,  that  an  ag- 
gressive r&search  and  development  pro- 
gram will  make  an  effective  contribution 
toward  bringing  about  a  more  stable 
coal-producing  industry. 

Production  in  the  mines  of  our  Nation 
has  increased  unbelievably  over  the  past 
years,  and  through  thLs  progress  in 
mechanization  of  the  industry  the  con- 
sumer has  benefited,  in  that  the  price 
of  coal  at  the  mine  today  is  the  same 
as  It  was  some  ten  years  ago.  If  the 
mining  industry  and  the  public  are  to 
continue  to  benefit  from  such  advance- 
ment in  prrKluction  methods,  we  must 
look  to  research  developments  in  order 
to  keep  stride  with  the  accompL.shmenls 
to  date.  I  am  sure  that  even  greater 
technical  accomplishments  are  within 
reach  if  scientific  and  research  atten- 
tion is  applied  to  mining  problems.  On 
the  human  side  of  the  ledger,  while 
cooperative  efforts  of  management  and 
mine  workers  have  produced  gains  in 
mine  safety.  I  feel  that  a  dedicated  pro- 
gram of  research  would  contribute  much 
to  an  even  further  reduction  In  the 
number  of  lives  lost  in  mine  accidents. 
The  advocsicy  for  a  coal  research  pro- 
gram is   not  a  new  one.     In   February 


1955  a  presidentially  appointed  Commis- 
sion on  Energy  Supplies  and  Resources 
Policy  reported  as  follows  on  the  subject 
of  research: 

We  recognize  that  coal  Is  a  great  national 
asset  and  endorse  a  cooperative  study  to  de- 
termine what  research  and  development 
could  be  uiidertalcen. 

The  conditions  in  the  coal  industry 
in  19.S4.  which  generated  a  national 
study  into  the  coal  problems,  are  being 
rer>eated  today.  Coal  production  last 
year  was  405  million  tons,  only  a  few 
tons  greater  than  the  production  in 
1954  If  the  coal  industry-  is  to  meet  the 
demands  which  will  be  made  upon  it  In 
time."?  of  future  emergencies,  then  the 
production  level  must  be  raised  and 
maintained  at  not  less  than  500  million 
tons  annually. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the 
lmportr\nce  of  a  research  program.  I 
feel  that  such  a  procram  will  aid  in  find- 
ing increased  uses  for  coal,  which  could 
very  well  result  in, the  stabilization  of 
employment  in  the  coal  areas.  I.  there- 
fore uri-e  support  of  H.R.  3375,  as  a  pro- 
posal that  means  much  to  the  coal  in- 
du.stry.  and  to  the  consuming  public,  but 
mo.'^t  of  all  to  our  national  welfare  and 
secunlv. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  jield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr.  Speaker,  like- 
wise, I.  too.  wLsh  to  compliment  the  dis- 
tinsui.'^hed  gentleman  from  Colorado  for 
brinpirg  this  much-needed  legislation  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  for  consideration. 
Personally,  I  feel  the  legislation  is  long 
overdue,  and  that  this  legislation  should 
have  pa.ssed  the  Congress  many  years 
ago. 

Mr,  Speaker,  T  am  still  of  the  opinion 
that  it  would  have  been  much  better  for 
an  independent  commission  to  have 
headed  this  program.  Instead  of  placing 
the  research  program  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  I  fully  recognize 
the  committee's  problems  and  responsi- 
bility in  reaching  a  decision  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  I  certainly  intend  to  support  the 
lesislation. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cre- 
ation of  a  coal  research  and  develop- 
ment program  is  needed  for  America's 
security,  for  the  economy  of  our  coal- 
prcxlucing  regions,  and  for  a  guarantee 
that  our  national  resources  will  be  able 
to  meet  the  demands  of  futiire  genera- 
tions. 

One  factor  which  should  be  considered 
in  tlie  case  for  establishment  of  a  coal 
research  program  is  the  unpleasant  re- 
ality tliat,  should  a  national  emergency 
result  from  present  or  future  world 
crises,  our  country  would  be  in  immedi- 
ate need  of  large,  dependable  energy 
supplies.  A  supreme  effort  would  be  re- 
quired of  America's  fuel  indiistries  and 
the  enactment  of  a  coal  research  and 
development  program  now  would  help 
make  certain  that  our  Nation's  coal  in- 
dxistry  would  be  ready  for  such  a  su- 
preme effort. 


One  great  need  Is  for  research  and 
st'Udy  in  the  field  of  more  economical 
distribution  of  coal,  be  it  by  pipeline, 
conveyor  kelt,  improved  and  less  expen- 
sive car  loading  and  unloading,  and  the 
c<3St  of  coal  car  construction  improve- 
ments at  less  cost  per  unit;  means  and 
methods  of  reducing  the  transportation 
costs  on  foreign  shipments  of  coal. 

Such  a  comimission  could  look  into  the 
means  of  improving  the  processes  of 
thawing  frozen  coal,  study  the  means  of 
obtaining  more  equitable  freight  rates; 
research  to  increase  the  quantity  of  an- 
thracite used  in  coke  manufacturing  and 
blast  furnace  production  of  steel:  re- 
search to  increase  the  industrial  use  of 
anthracite  in  steel  production  and  in  the 
metallurgical  field;  research  is  needed 
in  the  design  and  construction  of  coal- 
fueled  gas  turbined  engines:  further  re- 
search could  be  made  by  such  a  com- 
mission into  domestic  and  industrial 
coal-burning  equipment  and  ash  dis- 
posal methcxis;  research  into  improved 
methods  of  producing  electric  power 
through  the  use  of  turbines:  improved 
techniques  of  mining  to  reduce  produc- 
tion costs. 

Advancements  made  in  the  various 
fields  which  I  have  mentioned  will  aid 
immeasurably  in  improving  the  economy 
of  the  hard-hit  coal  industry,  an  indus- 
try that  has  sert-ed  this  country  well  in 
all  past  emergencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a  compelling 
need,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry's economy  and  the  Nation's  fu- 
ture fuel  requirements,  for  a  coal-re- 
search program.  An  economic  stimu- 
lant is  needed,  and  needed  badly,  to  re- 
duce tmemployment  in  the  coal  areas. 
It  is  important  to  point  out,  also,  that 
the  coal  reserves  of  the  United  States  are 
the  Nation's  greatest  mineral  resource 
available  for  immediate  development 
and  use. 

From  the  consumer's  point  of  view, 
there  are  niimerous  other  factors  in- 
volved in  a  coal-research  program.  Coal 
is  already  the  basis  of  covmtless  chemical 
products.  By  capturing  the  gases  and 
tars  in  metallurgical  ovens,  for  example, 
the  coke  axid  chemical  industries  have 
been  able  to  develop  explosives,  plastics, 
fertilizers,  nylons,  and  a  thousand  and 
one  other  commodities.  These  are  the 
things,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  can  be  done, 
and  have  been  done,  tnrough  the  proc- 
esses of  research  Eind  the  possibilities  for 
greater  discoveries  and  uses  for  coal  are 
vinlimited — but  the  means  mtist  be  pro- 
vided to  do  this  job  and  through  the 
establishment  of  a  coal  research  and  de- 
velopment program  I  am  confident  that 
impressive  strides  will  be  made  in  behalf 
of  the  coal  industry  and  in  the  public 
welfare. 

Congressional  recognition  of  the  need 
for  improving  conditions  in  coal  areas 
through  a  vigorous  research  effort  will 
be  welcomed  enthusiastically  in  all  coal 
regions — such  as  the  one  I  represent,  Lu- 
zerne Coimty,  Pa.,  where  thousands  of 
men  have  been  out  of  work  for  a  long 
time  because  of  the  depressed  state  of 
tlie  coal  industry. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  coal  research  and  develc^>- 
ment   commission  as  proposed  in  thia 
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bill,  H.R.  3375.  will  serve  to  strengthen 
the  coal  industry,  support  our  national 
defense  program,  and  shore  up  the  econ- 
omy of  the  great  number  of  •oal  areas 
in  this  country  where  the  only  salvation 
remaining  is  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  step  in  and  assist  these  chroni- 
cally distressed  regions. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3375. 

The  industrial  revolution  began  over 
a  century  ago  and  it  wa.s  powered  by 
coal.  Today,  coal  furnishes  the  largest 
share  of  the  worlds  energy  A.s  our  re- 
quirements for  ener^Ty  inorea.se.  the  de- 
mand for  more  coal  will  mcrea'je 

Our  country  has  the  worlds  larsest 
recoverable  coal  reserves  and,  in  addi- 
tion, we  have  the  capacity  to  produce  it 
efficiently. 

In  the  Green  River  Valley  in  Ken- 
tucky, we  have  some  13  billion  tons  of 
recoverable  coal.  We  are  moving  about 
6  million  tons  each  year  on  Green  River. 
and  as  the  direct  result  of  the  develop- 
ment of  our  water  resources,  we  now 
have  one  large  steamplant  in  operation 
on  Green  River,  and  the  largest  one  m 
the  world  now  under  construction  on  the 
same  river.  This  sect. on  of  Kentucky 
is  now  producing  about  28  million  tons 
each  year.  A  coal  contract — the  largest 
ever  executed  in  our  country — was  re- 
cently signed  calling  for  6.5  million  tons 
of  coal  over  the  ne.xt  17  years 

Our  coal  industry  generally  is  in 
trouble.  Some  of  the  major  causes  for 
the  change  in  coal  demand  are  loss  of 
markets  brought  about  through  dieseli- 
zation  of  railways,  unrestrict'>d  importa- 
tion of  cheap  residual  fuel  oil  which  has 
poured  into  this  countn-  f  mm  Venezuela, 
efficiency  in  use  of  coal  in  industry  gen- 
erally, loss  of  exports,  competition  from 
other  fuels,  and  our  failure  to  provide 
for  more  basic  and  applied  research  for 
our  most  abundant  energy  reserves. 

Coal  production  is  far  below  its  post- 
war peak.  Our  losses  are  serious.  We 
have  gained  much  from  research  and 
development  produced  by  our  coal  in- 
dustry. The  coal  industi-y  is  limited  in 
research  and  development  due  to  low- 
average  margin  of  profits.  Mainte- 
nance costs  and  an  expen.^ive  mechani- 
zation program  prevent  the  coal  industry 
from  developing  the  kind  of  research 
prosrram  necessary  today 

We  must  have  proper  and  adequate 
research  and  development  which  will 
discover  new  uses  for  our  coal  and 
stimulate  the  production  and  conserva- 
tion of  coal  in  this  country.  This  can 
be  accomplished  under  H  R,   3375 

It  will  be  some  time  before  atomic 
power  will  be  competitive  with  elec- 
tricity produced  by  conventinnal  fuels. 
Our  present  nuclear  powerplants  now 
in  operation  and  in  the  planning  stage 
cannot  be  expected  to  supply  more  than 
I  a  fraction  of  the  total  amount  of  elec- 
tricity required  for  present-day  u.se. 

As  our  population  increases  and  our 
energy  needs  double,  more  and  more 
coal  will  be  required.  Coal  and  all  other 
energy  sources  will  be  needed. 


Steel  production  and  steelmaking  ca- 
pacity is  all  important  m  this  our  age 
of  the  nuclear  weapon  and  the  age  of 
outer  space.  It  still  takes  1  ton  of  coal 
to  make  1  ton  of  steel. 

Our  people  m  the  coal  producing  sec- 
tions are  suffering  and  most  of  these 
sections  are  chronic  labor  surplus  areas. 
To  witness  the  surplus  food  deliveries  in 
certain  of  our  coal  sections  would  be 
quite  an  experience  to  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House.  This  condition  ex- 
ists in  our  country  and  it  is  time  to  do 
something  about  it.  The  bill  under  dis- 
cu.ssion  will  go  a  long  way  toward  cor- 
recting this  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  Kentucky  we  are  ex- 
perimenting with  coal  as  a  top  surface 
for  highways.  We  have  two  1-mile  test 
strips  in  the  second  district.  Here  is  a 
new  use  for  coal  that  may  prove  bene- 
ficial. There  are  many  more  uses  which 
will  be  discovered  through  adequate  and 
proper  research. 

Coal  is  deeply  emb^'dded  in  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  It  will  become  increas- 
ingly more  essential  in  the  years  ahead. 
We  must  remember  that  although  our 
coal  markets  have  dwindled,  coal  is  still 
the  source  of  two-thirds  of  the  Nation's 
steam-generated  electricity. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  95  per- 
cent of  all  coal  mined  underground  is 
now  mined  mechanically.  Surface  min- 
ing produces  25  percent  of  the  Nation's 
coal  and  it  is  completely  mechanized. 
We  can  produce  the  coal  required  for 
our  country  and  for  export.  New  uses, 
research  and  development,  and  the 
stimulation  of  production  is  essential  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  passaere  of  H  R  3375  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  .solving  one  of  our 
most  serious  domestic  problems. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  A'^PIN.^LL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SL.\CK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  arise  to 
express  my  support  of  the  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Hou.se  to  establish  a  strong  pro- 
gram of  coal  research.  Mast  of  the  facts 
bearing  on  the  need  for  a  national  coal 
research  effort  were  discussed  thor- 
oughly at  the  first  session.  I  believe  you 
have  been  made  aware  of  the  economic 
and  .social  factors  which  have  created  a 
demand  for  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

There  are  two  point^s  which  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention,  however. 
The  first  point  is  simply  that,  with  this 
research  program,  we  are  certain  of  re- 
sults There  is  no  guesswork  about  coal. 
We  know  we  have  it  in  vast  quantities — 
enough  to  last  a  thousands  years.  We 
know  where  it  is.  and  how  to  mine  it. 
What  we  do  not  know  is  how  to  obtain 
the  maximum  utility  out  of  the  energies 
it  contains.  To  get  that  answer  we  need 
onlv  to  supply  money,  divided  by  time, 
and  then  multiplied  by  American  In- 
genuity. In  e.ssence  that  Ls  the  meat  of 
the  proposal  before  us  today. 

We  may  one  day  re^ch  a  point  of  di- 
minishing returns  in  hydroelectric 
power.  Our  natural  gas  and  petroleum 
reserves  may  also  decline  with  intensi- 
fied u.se  We  may  encounter  long  delays 
in  developing  the  commercial  applica- 
tions of  atomic  energy.  But  our  supply 
of  coal  is  our  national  'ace  in  the  hole," 


and  it  may  one  day  be  the  trump  card 
that  Insures  national  survival. 

No  doubt  all  of  you  have  read  recent 
official  documents  forecasting  a  popula- 
tion of  some  200  million  by  1975.  and  a 
working  force  of  about  85  million,  cre- 
ating a  gro.ss  national  product  of  $750 
bilhon  annually,  with  an  even  higher 
standard  of  living  than  we  enjoy  today. 
Such  a  rate  of  national  development  will 
require  vastly  greater  energy  sources 
than  we  now  p)ossess.  and  by  1975  we 
may  find  that  we  cannot  pursue  the  path 
to  this  destiny  wiUiout  the  maximum  use 
of  our  coal  resources.  Now  Is  the  time  to 
begm  our  inquiries  and  to  lay  a  pattern 
for  the  days  of  our  future  need. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion is  that  our  national  energy  sources 
and  their  development  must  be  consid- 
ered not  only  in  the  light  of  our  own 
probable  requirements,  but  also  within 
the  framework  of  the  international  po- 
litical contest  that  faces  us  today  and 
tomorrow.  Last  week  a  group  of  40 
Soviet  leaders.  Presidents,  and  other  top 
officials  of  the  several  Soviet  Republics, 
visited  my  district  while  on  a  tour  of 
seven  States,  in  response  to  the  trip 
made  by  a  group  of  American  Governors 
to  the  Soviet  Union  last  year.  Among 
other  things,  they  visited  a  large  coal 
mine,  and  studied  Its  operations. 

In  the  press  Interviews  that  followed. 
a  spokesman  for  the  Soviet  group  made 
a  very  significant  statement.  He  said 
that  he  was  very  much  surprised  at  the 
careless  way  the  United  States  handles 
Its  natural  resources,  and  made  a  telling 
comparison  between  our  methods  and 
the  long-term  plans  for  ener^jy  develop- 
m.ent  In  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  ra-^e 
to  preser\'e  our  international  leadership 
we  cannot  afford  to  continue  a  policy  of 
carclccs,  left-handed  treatment  of  our 
greatest  natural  resource.  The  time 
may  come  all  too  .soon  when  we  will  ne^d 
evei-y  scrap  of  knowledge  about  every  re- 
source we  possess. 

A  strong  program  of  coal  research  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  no  matter 
from  which  vantage  point  you  con.sider 
our  national  objectives,  and  I  hope  all  of 
you  win  support  this  biU  to  create  a  sig- 
nificant investment  In  the  prospects  for 
a  stronger  America. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Sjx'aker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  his  very  able  job  in  this  mat- 
ter. 

Thousands  of  coal  miners  are  unem- 
ployed in  many  areas — not  only  In  my 
home  State  of  West  Virginia — but  in  sev- 
eral of  our  States,  causing  grievous 
hardships  both  to  them  and  their  fami- 
lies. Such  continuing  unemployment 
incurs  tremendous  financial  and  social 
costs  for  the  commimities  and  States 
concerned  and  also  for  the  country  as  a 
whole.  These  deplorable  difficulties  are 
not  new.  They  have  existed  for  years. 
Particularly  regrettable  Is  the  fact  that 
such  hardships  are  imnecessary,  because 
adequate,  practical,  short-term  coal  re- 
search and  development  could  discover 
new    uses   and   new    markets    for   coal. 
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which  would  create  more  jobs  for  coal 
miners  and  at  the  same  time  be  of  great 
benefit  to  all  of  the  United  States. 

I  strongly  urge  your  support  of  H  R. 
3375  which  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  contract  for  coal 
research  and  development  work,  and 
promote  coal  conservation.  I  frankly 
would  have  preferred  an  lndec)endent 
coal  research  commission,  but  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  that  type  of  bill  last  year 
I  feel  that  an  indei>endent  cornmi.ssion 
would  have  resulted  in  pursuing  the  re- 
st*aich  with  greater  vigor  and  urgency. 

The  executive  departments  and  Con- 
gress are  agreed  that  the  objectives  of 
H  R.  3375  are  necessary  and  desirable 
The  need  for  this  kind  of  legislation  has 
exist^'d  for  some  tune  and  is  becom.ng 
more  and  more  acute  It  is  imperative 
that  we  take  action  that  will  lead  to 
reduced  unemployment  and  it  is  sig- 
nificantly important  to  our  Nation '.s 
future  that  we  undertake  to  provide  for 
the  discovery  and  development  of  the 
great  new  industrial  ix)tent:alities  yet  to 
be  derived  through  the  intensue  utiliza- 
tion of  coal  and  its  byproducts 

Coal  will  be  available  long  aftei  pe- 
troleum and  natural  gas  supplies  are 
exhausted  It  will  be  available  to  our 
expanded  population  of  the  future  whose 
requirements  for  coal  and  derived  prod- 
ucts will  greatly  exceed  those  of  today 
It  IS  urgent  th.at  we  pass  this  bill  and 
get  coal  research  started  on  a  shjrt- 
term,  practical  basis,  helpful  to  the  more 
than  10.000  coal  mines  of  the  Nation. 

The  Pre.Mdent  has  indicated  he  favors 
a  bill  similar  to  H.R  3375.  and.  accord- 
ing to  House  Report  1241.  86th  Congress, 
2d  session,  his  budget  mes-sage  of  Jan- 
uary- 18,  I960,  carmaiked  $1  million  for 
1961  to  cover  coal  re-seairh  obligations 
in  the  event  suitable  lei<li^lation  is  en- 
acted. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
also  indicated  his  intcntif  n  of  a.sking  for 
another  $1  million  for  the  first  year  of 
the  program  and  of  e.'^tablishing  an  Of- 
fice of  Coal  Research  if  H  R  3375  is  en- 
acted. H  R.  3375.  in  addition  to  au- 
thorizing the  expenditures  of  $2  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginnmr  July  1.  1960. 
al.so  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  the 
necessary  funds  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
p>o.ses  of  the  act  for  each  fiscal  year  after 
June  30.  1961 

Although  coal  already  is  used  in  many 
ways  and  produces  numerous  products. 
much  is  yet  to  be  known  about  it^  origin, 
composition,  properties,  and  chemical  be- 
havior. Coal  is  not  a  simple  mineral.  It 
Is  complex  consisting  of  varying 
amounts  of  liquid  hydrocarbons,  solid 
carbon,  inert  materml.s — ash.  and  dele- 
terious elements  such  as  sulfur  Great 
potential  new  u.ses  are  anticipated  by  ex- 
perts in  coal  research. 

Experiments  are  also  particularly 
needed  to  help  reduce  air  pollution  from 
coal  burning  industrial  plants  and  to 
minimize  pollution  of  streams  from 
chemicals  in  old  coal  mines.  We  must 
find  safer,  more  efficient,  and  more  eco- 
nomical methods  of  mining,  transport- 
ing and  utilization  of  coal  and  its  prod- 
ucts. 

In  1956  the  US.  Bureau  of  Mines,  In 
cooperation  with  Bituminous  Coal  Re- 
search. Inc  .  listed  20^*  researcii  ix)s.sibil- 


ities  for  coal  In  the  Bureau  of  Mines  In- 
formation Circular  7754 

A  few  of  the  items  which  were  sug- 
gested for  study  and  improvement  are 
concernea  with  underground  haulage, 
better  ventilation,  power,  lights,  dust 
control,  efficient  mining  of  narrow  coal 
seams  coal  cleaning,  salvage  and  use  of 
valuable  waste  products,  better  storing 
ar.  1  liandling.  inventing  improved  coal- 
buriunt;  _i«-nd  handling  equipment,  elim- 
ination of  sulfur  dioxide  from  power- 
plant  stack  emission,  underground  gasi- 
fication to  produce  synthetic  gas.  coal 
hydiOi'enation  to  produce  pipeline  gas. 
and  other,  as  yet  unknown,  facts  about 
coal's  potentials. 

It  s  obviously  essential  that  we  learn 
mure  about  coal  reserves,  better  methods 
of  effecting  coal  production  and  distri- 
bution, new  and  expanded  markets,  and 
of  the  physi.^a!  and  chemical  pioperties 
of  era) 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  proposed 
legislative  action  for  coal  research  and 
development  will  produce  many  benefits 
available  to  all  our  pt^ople  H  R.  3375. 
as  suggested  by  Hou.se  Report  No  1241. 
would  make  the  re.sults  of  research 
available  to  the  general  public  except 
that  the  Secretary  of  Interior  could 
wane  tliat  requirement,  if  necessary,  in 
the  interest  of  national  defense. 

At  the  present  time  over  95  percent  of 
our  coal  mines  have  no  facilities  and 
little  or  no  money  for  coal  research. 
Under  H  R  3375  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  would  contract  for  and  coordi- 
naf"  research  to  be  done  mainlj'  by  or- 
ganizations other  than  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Mines,  such  as  industrial  trade  asso- 
ciations, educational  institutions.  State- 
operated  research  facilities,  and  other 
recognized  research  groups.  The  public 
availability  of  the  practical,  coordinated, 
future  findinu's  of  such  research  organi- 
zations are  very  important  to  all  of  us 
and  to  future  generations  in  tenns  of 
the  expanded  economic  growth  and  de- 
fense of  our  country. 

For  the  benefit  not  only  of  the  people 
of  West  Virginia,  but  for  the  welfare  of 
the  entire  Nation.  I  strongly  urge  the 
passage  of  H  R    3375 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  Hou.se  stands 
ready  to  culminate  an  effort  that  had  ius 
inception  m  1955  and  to  which  each  suc- 
ceeding Congress  has  materially  con- 
tributed. Here  Ls  a  brief  summation  of 
the  background  of  the  coal  research  pro- 
gram proposed  in  H  R.  3375. 

As  you  know,  coal  accounts  for  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  mineral  energy 
reserves  in  this  country.  Oil  and  nat- 
ural gas  constitute  less  than  1  percent 
and  the  remainder  is  attributable  to  the 
vast  oil  shale  irserves  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  area.  We  have  enough  coal  to 
last  for  moie  than  a  thousand  years  at 
current  rates  of  production.  The  pres- 
ent life  indexes  of  oil  and  natural  gas  are 
short  of  a  quarter  century.  We  are  go- 
ing to  find  and  produce  more  oil  and 
more  ga.s.  there  is  no  question  about  it; 
nevertheless,  at  some  point  along  the 
path  into  the  21st  centuiT — as  demand 
for  all  forms  of  energy  increases  with 
giowiiu-'  pc'i^ulation  and  beiiei  standards 


of  living — scarcity  of  the  exhaustible 
fuels  will  begin  to  loom  upon  the  horizon. 
The  burden  to  provide  a  substitute  form 
of  energy  will  fall  upon  coal. 

In  the  interim  period,  the  abundance 
of  coal  reserves  lightens  the  demand 
upon  other  fu^l  industries.  Coal  already 
generates  twice  as  much  electricity  as 
oil  and  gas  combined.  With  generating 
capacity  spiralmg  upward  at  an  astro- 
nomical rate,  the  need  for  fuel  moves 
up  at  practically  the  same  prop>ortion. 
Hydroelectricity  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  assume  a  greater  percentage  of 
the  work  than  it  is  already  contributing. 
Whether  atomic  power  will  ever  become 
an  economical  medium  of  produciiig 
eleclncily  ls  still  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
In  any  event,  there  .s  little  likelihood 
that  It  will  be  able  to  serve  as  a  com- 
peting .source  of  energy  In  electric  power 
stations  except  m  areas  far  removed 
from  fields  where  the  traditional  fuels 
are  produced.  Coal  will,  therefore,  as- 
sume an  ever-increasing  portion  of  the 
energy  load  for  the  utilities. 

Heat  and  power  of  course,  are  not  the 
only  .services  rendered  by  coal.  Since 
science  and  research  learned  something 
about  coals  chemical  structure,  this 
mineral  substance  has  become  a  base  for 
the  production  of  explosives,  nylons, 
sulfa  drugs,  plastics,  fertilizers,  and 
many  other  necessary  materials. 

In  the  coking  process,  each  ton  of  coal 
yields  about  1,400  pounds  of  coke,  10.000 
cubic  feet  of  fuel  gas,  8  gallons  of  tar. 
almost  3  gallons  of  light  oil,  and  about 
20  pounds  of  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
From  the  light  oils  comes  benzene,  a  sol- 
vent and  basic  raw  material  for  many 
organic  chemicals,  and  toluene  for  ex- 
plosives. From  the  coal  tar  comes  more 
than  200  compounds.  There  is  naphtha- 
lene for  moth  repellants;  phenol,  or  car- 
'Dolic  acid,  for  antiseptics;  creosote  for 
wood  preservatives;  and  tar  for  road 
dressing. 

In  the  past  40  years,  research  on  pro- 
ducing coal  chemicals  through  iiydro- 
genization.  as  opposed  to  the  baking 
process,  has  further  demonstrated  the 
magic  components  of  coal.  Many  differ- 
ent chemicals  have  been  isolated  and 
identified,  some  of  which  are  believed 
to  have  further  interesting  possibilities  in 
medicines  as  well  as  in  fabrics,  paints, 
plastics,  and  in.secticides. 

As  coal  liquefies  under  mixing  with  hy- 
drogen gas  under  high  temperatures  and 
pressures,  the  hydrogen  breaks  it  dowii 
into  various  major  components.  These 
are  treated  to  extract  the  various  chemi- 
cals, and  by  fluctuating  the  temperatures 
and  pressures  it  is  possible  to  change  the 
kinds  of  chemicals  made  or  the  propor- 
tions of  each  to  be  produced. 

Both  gas  and  gasoline  can  be  produced 
by  coal  hydrogenization.  The  mxCthod 
was  developed  in  1913  by  a  German 
chemist.  During  the  latter  part  of  World 
War  II  most  of  the  fuel  for  Germany's 
airpower  came  from  coal  produced  by 
synthesis.  Scientists  tell  us  coal  has  al- 
most infinite  potential.  At  the  present 
time  experiments  are  being  conducted 
whereby  coal  s  power  is  extracted  with- 
out actual  mining.  I  understsoid  that 
experimentation  is  taking  place  at  Cath- 
o.ic   Uni'.  ersj.>'s  engineering  school   on 
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a  diesel  engine  which  would  use  coal; 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  Rudolph  Diesel  is  said 
to  have  conducted  tests  of  this  Itind  in 
his  own  laboratory.  There  is  also  under 
way  a  research  project  on  a  coal-fired 
gas  turbine  locomotive. 

I  do  not  think  that  anyone  would 
question  the  benefits  to  the  general  wel- 
fare that  may  very  well  accrue  if  an 
effective  research  program  is  launched. 
Those  benefits  would  extend,  eventually 
at  least,  to  every  sector  of  the  Nation, 
and  ultimately  our  friends  abroad  would 
find  life  better  as  a  consequence  of  coal 
research. 

There  was.  in  addition,  another  factor 
that  motivated  me  to  introduce  Joint 
Resolution  400,  calling  for  a  study  into 
the  feasibility  of  a  coal  research  pro- 
gram in  the  84th  Congress.  It  is  general 
knowledge  that  most  of  our  coal  regions 
have  been  undergoing  great  economic 
hardships  In  recent  years.  I  do  not  see 
in  this  legislation  a  panacea  whereby 
our  problems  will  dissolve.  I  am  con- 
vinced, however,  that  research  will  prove 
to  be  beneficial  to  every  segment  of  the 
coal  industry,  of  communities  where 
coal  is  produced,  and  of  railroads  that 
carry  our  product  from  mine  to  market. 
The  program  as  proposed  herein  will. 
In  addition  to  finding  new  and  improved 
uses  for  coal,  seek  to  develop  improved 
production  methods  and  better  safety 
conditions. 

Thus  its  overall  benefits  will  extend 
from  the  coal  mine  to  our  transportation 
systems  to  points  of  consumption.  I 
need  not  remind  you  that  everyone  con- 
nected with  coal  and  its  allied  industries 
is  most  enthusiastic  about  the  prospects 
offered  in  this  legislation. 

In  1956  and  1957  a  number  of  heartncrs 
on  the  coal  resolution  were  held  in 
Pennsylvania.  Virginia,  Oklahoma.  Col- 
orado, Montana,  and  here  in  Washing- 
ton. I  am  going  to  ask  that  this  portion 
of  the  findings  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point : 

Almost  without  exception,  witnesses  have 
agreed  on  these  fundamental  facts: 

1.  The  coal  reserves  of  the  United  States 
are  this  Nations  greatest  mineral  resource 
available  for  Immediate  development  and 
use. 

2.  The  coal-mining  Industry,  on  a  na- 
tional scale.  Is  a  sick:  industry.  Although  a 
number  of  so-called  captive  mines  and  In- 
dependent coal  producers  are  dciing  well 
production  wise,  due  to  various  advnnt.'xges 
which  they  enjoy  and  to  the  Unmeduiie  pa.st 
export  situation,  the  overall  picture  Is  one 
of  economic  Ills,  widespread  mine  shut- 
downs, staggering  unemployment  among 
coal  miners,  and  an  uphill  striiggle  for 
survival. 

3.  Research  and  development  programs  of 
the  coal  Industry  and  of  State-s  jppr  rted 
organizations,  although  genuine  and  con- 
tinuing efTorts.  have  been  woefully  Inade- 
quate. The  Federal  effort  In  this  field  his 
been  relatively  small  and  has  not  me:  the 
needs  of  the  Indixstry. 

4.  There  Is  a  compelling  need,  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  great  industry's  health 
and  this  Nation's  future,  for  a  greatly  ex- 
panded research  and  development  prL>grani 
for  the  coal  industry. 

5.  While  some  differences  of  opinion  are 
present  In  the  definition  of  Federal  respon- 
sibility, there  Ls  almost  unanimous  agree- 
ment that  enlarged  Federal  activity  tn  coal 
research  and  development  Is  necessary  at 
this  time. 


It  was  recommended  by  the  Coal  Re- 
search Subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  In.sular  Affairs 
that  an  independent  Coal  Research  and 
Development  Commission  be  established. 
The  bill  eventually  reached  the  Hou.se  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  session  in  1958. 
but  did  not  come  to  the  tloor  for  a  vote 
Meanwhile,  Iht-  Senate  pas.sed  lis  verbion 
of  the  coal  research  bill  that  year. 

You  will  recall  the  fate  of  the  coal 
research  bill  at  the  first  .ses.-ion  of  this 
Congrcs-s.  Both  House.s  approved  it,  but 
it  was  vetoed  by  the  White  House  be- 
cau»^  of  the  President's  objection  to  the 
creation  of  an  independent  commis-^ion. 

Mr  Speaker,  under  the  able  direct ;oii 
of  the  distineui.-^hed  gentleman  from 
Colorado  iMr.  Aspinall).  the  bill  I  in- 
troduced to  provide  for  coal  research 
and  development  wa:s  amended  in  com- 
miUei'.  and  I  now  am  plea.sed  to  report 
that  all  .seuments  of  affected  industries, 
the  full  commitU'e  mcmber.ship,  and  the 
administration  aix  agreed  on  this  let;i.s- 
lation. 

Before  yielding  to  my  good  friend  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  i  Mr 
Bailey;,  who  has  faithfully  supporu'd 
every  effort  to  enact  coal  researcti  legLs- 
lation  since  I  first  di.scus.sed  the  pro- 
posal with  him  more  than  5  years  awo. 
I  want  to  expre.s.s  my  deep  appreciat.on 
to  all  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Int<  nur  and  Insular  Affairs  for  the 
many  patient  hours  which  they  con- 
tributed in  a  determined,  unselfish,  and 
bipartisan  effort  to  make  this  legisla- 
tion possible.  With  the  enthusiastic  un- 
derstandint;  of  my  other  colleagues,  the 
bill  should  become  law  within  a  very 
short  time.  I  feel  that  the  resulLs — both 
immediate  and  long-term — will  stand  a.s 
a  monument  to  the  Members  of  the  86th 
Cont^re.ss. 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield i" 

Mr.  S.AYLOR  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Penn.sylvania. 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H  R.  3375,  designed  to  es- 
tablish a  research  program  to  stimulate 
the  production  and  coriservation  of  roal. 

Early  in  the  fir-t  se.ssion  of  this  Con- 
gress. I  introduced  H.R  1179.  which  has 
the  ."^ame  purpose  as  H  R.  3375  except  in 
my  bill.  H  R  1179.  a  Coal  Re.search  Com- 
mi-ssion  would  be  established  t<>  admin- 
ister the  program,  while  under  H  R.  3375 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  through 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  would  administer 
the  procram. 

.A.s  many  will  recall,  a  similar  bill.  H.R. 
6596.  wa.s  approved  last  year  by  both 
Houses  of  Con;:;ress  and  sent  to  the  Pres- 
ident but  was  vetoed,  mainly  because  of 
the  administration's  opposition  to  the 
establi.shment  of  an  independent  agency 
to  administer  the  program. 

It  is  my  understandin::  that  H.R.  3375, 
which  places  the  rc^pon.sibUity  for  the 
program  in  the  hands  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  meets  the  wishes  of  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  before  us 
provides  an  opportumty  for  Congress  to 
set  a  positive  course  in  one  important 
pha«e  of  the  Nation's  energy  panorama. 

Within  a  relatively  short  time  a  na- 
tional fuels  policy  is  going  to  be  estab- 
lished. Of  that  I  am  confident.  With 
population    increasing'   rapidly    and   re- 


quirements for  mechanical  and  electric 
power  risiMk'  constantly,  there  can  be  no 
e.scapmg  tlie  fuels  issue 

Nature  has  provided  us  with  several 
sources  of  energy.  Those  which  we  have 
utilized  thus  far  are  exhaustible.  P.ven- 
tually  we  may  develop  a  source  about 
whose  sufTiciency  there  need  be  abso- 
lutely no  concern. 

Between  1800  throught  1950,  bitumi- 
nous coal  was  a  source  of  46  1  percent  of 
the  heat  and  mechanical  energy  pro- 
duced in  tlie  Unitetl  States  F\ie\  wood 
was  second  with  18  6  percent,  followed 
by  crude  petroleum  at  16  6  percent,  an- 
thracite 18  8  percent.  naturiU  gas  6  3 
percent,  and  waterpower  3  6  perc»nt 

There  have  already  been  some  shifts 
in  the  standmgs,  and  a  new  listing  has 
been  reserved  for  atomic  power.  The 
chances  are  that,  at  least  through  this 
century,  bituminous  coals  position  will 
not  be  challenged,  and  only  a  sen.sational 
and  unexpected  development  in  the  field 
of  nuclear  fi.ssion  will  threat.pn  coals 
leadership  for  many  decades  to  come 

At  a  convention  of  the  National  Coal 
A.ssociatlon,  It  was  stat^  that  coal  face.^ 
only  negligible  competition  from  nuclear 
fuel  as  a  source  of  electric  power  in  the 
next  decade. 

With  re.serves  of  bitumlnou.«i  coal 
amounting  to  more  than  90  percent  of 
our  natural  energy  stockpile,  as  com- 
pared to  less  than  1  percent  for  oil  and 
gas  combined,  it  would  be  fo<');hardy  to 
neglect  a  single  op{K>rtunlty  to  expand 
development  of  coal's  productive  proc- 
esses and  Its  uses. 

To  emphasize  the  enormity  of  coal  re- 
serves, I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
total  production  from  our  earliest  rec- 
ords to  the  present  time  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately 35  billion  tons  of  anthracite 
and  bituminous  coal  combined. 

Despite  this  fact,  there  are  almost  a 
trillion  tons  of  minable  coal  reserves 
remaining — or  approximately  25  times 
all  of  the  coal  that  we  have  extracted 
in  the  last  two  centuries. 

It  Is  of  Interest  to  staU^  that  our  new 
State  of  Alaska  contains  2  percent  of  liie 
estimated  world  coal  reserves,  bringing 
to  38  1  percent  the  total  US.  share. 

While  I  am  confident  that  deeper 
drilling  and  new  discoveries  will  continue 
to  provide  ample  supplies  of  natural  pas 
and  oil  for  a  long  time  to  come,  we  must 
nevertheless  recognize  that  there  is  a 
limit  to  what  can  be  expected  of  these  / 
fuels. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Elmer,  president  of  the 
Texas  Gas  Transmission  Corp  .  was  re- 
freshingly frank  in  his  address  to  the 
National  Coal  Association  convention  last 
year. 

He  said  that  the  present  22-year  life 
index  for  natural  gas  is  no  indication  of 
future  reserves  available,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  was  emphatic  in  observmg 
that  he  did  not  want  to  leave  the  impre.s- 
sion  that  we  have  an  inexhau.stible  gas 
supply. 

He  spoke  of  the  development  of  a  syn- 
thetic industry  in  the  oil  shale  region 
of  Colorado,  where  supplies  will  originate 
and  be  distributed  of  er  the  present  nat- 
ural gas  lines. 

As  for  petroleum,  there  Is  certainly  no 
shortage  in  sight,  yet  it  is  true  Uial  we 
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arc  depending  more  and  more  upon  for- 
eign sources  for  this  fuel. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  time  has 
come  when  we  must  look  to  coal  to  take 
care  of  a  raising  portion  of  future  en- 
ergy demands. 

Oil  companies  have  already  indicated 
a  very  definite  interest  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  commercial  synthetic  fuels 
Indu'-try  in  coal  regions. 

Thus  coal  as  a  base  of  ga.seous  and 
liquid  fu^'ls  production  is  one  important 
factor  in  a  research  program. 

H.R.  3375  is  designed  to  provide  im- 
petus and  an  overall  direction  to  the 
research  program  This  legislation  not 
only  biightens  the  energy  .supply  picture. 
but  it  also  offers  iiiipruved  mining 
metho<ls 

The  coal  industry  has  made  remark- 
able strides  m  production  through  Uifch- 
anization  of  its  mines.  At  the  same 
time  there  has  been  a  noticeable  im- 
provement m  mdu.'-try's  safety  record 
In  neliher  case,  however,  should  we  be 
satisfied  that  further  progress  is  not 
necessary. 

By  more  inten.s<>  application  of  science 
and  engineering,  additional  achie\e- 
ments  m  coal  production  are  inevitable. 
As  for  safety,  there  is  considerable  re- 
search that  must  be  undertaken,  Ix-gln- 
nin^c  with  geological  problems. 

A  re'  lew  of  the  testimony  presented  to 
the  subcommittee  studying  the  feasi- 
bility cf  research  legislation  reveals  that 
industries  allied  with  coal  strongly  ad- 
vocate this  program. 

It  u  also  supported  by  the  electric 
utilitie?,  coal's  No  1  customer  The 
electric  pov^er  industry  has  a  magnifi- 
cent p-'rforniance  record,  but  the  public 
stands  to  be  the  recipient  of  increased 
benefits  by  the  extended  u.se  of  electricity 
as  a  hc'useliold  servant. 

Some  utilities  are  In  the  midst  of  a 
project  to  make  electric  home  heat  avail- 
able at  reasonable  cost  in  the  many 
houses  that  will  be  constructed  m  the 
month;  and  years  ahead  in  various  sec- 
tions o'.  the  country'. 

In  aiditinn,  an  increasing  number  of 
families  are  finding  it  possible  to  install 
alr-corditionins  units  in  their  homes. 
Coal  W:ll  continue  a."-  the  principal  source 
of  pow!>r  behind  electric  power,  and  any- 
thing ■  hat  can  be  accomplished  in  the 
way  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  these 
two  Industries  will  accrue  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Rcneral  public. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  need  not  dwell  at 
length  on  coals  role  in  the  mobilization 
base.  In  World  War  IT  America's  pro- 
ductior.  objectives  could  not  have  been 
realized  without  the  coal  industry's  abil- 
ity to  iccelerate  production  by  75  per- 
cent m  a  6-year  i^eriod. 

Prod  iction  of  steel,  aluminum,  electric 
power,  chemicals,  and  the  finished  ma- 
terials -)f  offen.se  and  defense  will  meet 
.schedules  in  our  present  era  of  uncer- 
tainty only  if  fuel  supply  keeps  pace  with 
demand. 

Coal  is  vital  in  peace  and  war.  We 
must  ni'glect  it  from  a  standpoint  of  pro- 
duction, transportation,  or  utilization. 
The  research  program  envisioned  in  H.R. 
3375  LS  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  this 
Nation  and  to  its  Individual  components. 

Mr.  CHENOWFTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  ger.tleman  yield? 


Mr  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado.       * 

Mr  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
iise  in  support  of  this  bill  and  I  am  very 
happy  to  see  this  legislation  before  tiie 
House  today.  This  Is  a  proposal  in  which 
I  have  been  interested  for  a  kiig  time. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  introducing  the  resolution 
which  established  the  S;>ec:al  Commit- 
tee on  Coal  Re.search  of  which  I  was  a 
member.  This  bill  is  before  the  House 
today  as  a  result  of  the  recommrndalion 
and  report  of  that  committee.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  deserves 
great  credit  for  the  work  he  h?,«;  done  in 
this  field  I  also  want  to  co.nunend  tlie 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Ed- 
MONDsoN  I ,  who  w a.«:  cliaimian  of  the  spe- 
c'.al  committee.  He  did  an  outsland  ng 
}':>b  and  I  greatly  enjoyed  working  with 
him  and  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  also  w?nt  to  commend  thp  c'- airman 
of  the  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  IMr.  Aspinall  1  for  bring- 
ing this  bill  to  the  floor  today.  It  is 
legislation  which  is  long  overdue  and  it 
will  be  of  great  help  to  the  coal  mdu' t:y. 

I  repre.sent  the  largest  coal  producing 
area  in  Colorado  We  have  only  two 
large  coal  mines  left  in  Las  Animas 
County,  whereas  at  one  time  there  were 
10  times  that  number.  The  coal  mining 
industry  has  declined  over  the  years  m 
Colorado,  due  largely  to  the  importation 
of  natural  gas,  which  replaced  coal  as  a 
fuel. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  many  new  uses 
can  be  fotmd  for  coal  if  the  neccs.sary 
research  work  is  done.  I  was  impre.s.<;ed 
by  the  amouiit  of  re.search  work  now  be- 
ing done,  both  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  by  the  industry.  I  believe  that 
something  like  $17  million  is  being  si)ent 
amiually  lor  coal  research,  of  which  the 
Federal  Government  spends  about  $7 
million.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  been 
devoting  most  of  its  time  to  long-range 
projects,  and  I  feel  there  is  a  need  for 
short-range  projects,  where  the  re.sult 
can  be  a.scertained  and  put  into  practice 
without  delay. 

During  the  hearings  conducted  by  the 
.special  committee  I  was  impressed  with 
the  general  optimism  that  prevails  in  the 
coal  industry  There  is  a  general  feel- 
ing that  coal  is  coming  back,  but  that  it 
w  ill  take  .several  years  for  this  to  happen. 
The  problem  is  to  find  a  way  for  the  coal 
producers  to  stay  in  business  until  the 
increased  demand   for  coal  arrives. 

The  Office  of  Coal  Research,  e.^tab- 
lished  by  this  bill,  will  be  able  to  render 
a  mo.st  valuable  service  to  the  coal  indus- 
try I  am  sure  that  production  can  be 
increased  as  a  result  of  this  research  pro- 
gram and  this  will  provide  work  for  more 
coal  miners. 

I  am  indeed  happy  to  give  this  bill  my 
full  support.  It  should  receive  the  unan- 
imous vote  of  the  House, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  a  far  different 
bill  from  the  one  we  had  last  year,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  only  difference 
between  this  bill  and  the  bill  of  last  year 


is  this:  The  bill  last  year  established 
an  independent  commis.s!on.  This  b.U 
Will  set  up  an  office  under  the  SecretaiT 
of  the  Interior  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Mr  GROTS.  This  bill  does  not  estab- 
lish a  new  and  a  plush  commission  in 
Government.  That  is  one  of  the  big  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  bills? 

Mr.  SAYIOR  That  was  the  reason 
the  President  vetoed  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  reason  the  gen- 
tleman from  Icwa  opposed  it  last  year 
and  commends  the  President  for  h.s 
veto.  I  am  plad  the  committee  comes  in 
with  a  reasonable  bill  this  year. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  have 
the  gentleman  support  it. 

Mr.  BERRY  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  S.^YLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
m.-.n  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr,  BERRY,  I  want  to  join  the  other 
Members  of  the  House  who  have  offered 
their  commendation  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  ■  Mr.  Saylor  1  and  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  I  Mr,  Aspi- 
nall j,  the  chairman  of  the  full  Interior 
Committee,  and  to  the  other  members 
of  the  committee  who  have  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  m  developing  this  research 
plan. 

It  is  my  hope.  Mr  Speaker,  that  when 
the  Commi.ssion  is  established  that  the 
research  will  not  be  confined  entirely  to 
the  coal  fields,  but  that  an  equal  amount 
of  study  w  ill  be  given  to  the  lignite  fields 
in  the  Western  States. 

There  are  vast  Lgnite  deposits  in  the 
Stat.es  of  North  and  South  Dakota,  Wy- 
oming, and  Montana.  There  is  a  vast 
potential  energy  in  the  millions,  and 
probably  billions,  of  tons  of  lignite,  in 
most  cases  buried  only  a  relatively  few 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  potential  of  these  beds  is  almost  un- 
limited. Research  and  scientific  studies 
should  be  made  as  to  their  potential,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  this  Commission  will 
consider  these  beds  with  studies  equal 
to  those  m  the  normal  coal  fields. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me  at  this  point. 

Mr  SAYI.OR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  'Virginia  IMr.  MooreI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rrcop.D. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly 
urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  3375.  a  wisely 
conceived  measure  pertaining  to  re- 
search in  the  coal  industry,  introduced 
and  sponsored  by  the  able  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  !Mr.  Saylor],  which 
we  are  considering  today. 

I  was  keenly  disappointed  that  the 
President  saw  "fit  to  veto  H.R.  6596  last 
September.  In  fact.  I  was  so  thoroughly 
convinced  that  such  a  measure  was  nec- 
esvsary  that  I  had  personally  introduced 
an  identical  bill  in  the  85th  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  history  of  the  coal 
Industry  since  the  end  of  World  War  I 
has  been  one  of  erratic  production,  de- 
clining  and   uncertain   markets   and  at 
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least  35  years  of  either  net  lo&ses  or  ex- 
ceedingly low  net  income.  The  Con- 
gressional Subcommittee  on  Mines  and 
Mining  which  favorably  reported  the 
measure  presently  before  us  has  con- 
cluded that  the  future  of  coal  and  of 
the  domestic  coal  mining  industry  as  we 
knew  it  today  may  depend  primarily 
upon  the  progress  that  is  made  through 
coal  and  allied  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  3375  would  be 
a  modest  beginning  of  a  program  to  give 
this  vital  industry  the  research  and  de- 
velopment which  it  needs  for  the  fu- 
ture— a  program  which  I  thinic  will 
mean  a  great  deal  to  literaly  hundreds 
of  communities  acroso  the  Nation  and  at 
least  27  States,  and  a  program  which 
could  mean  a  great  deal  in  determining 
our  capacity  as  a  Nation  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  is  a  must  for  my  di.strict  for 
the  very  lifeblood  of  the  people  whom 
I  have  the  privilege  to  serve  here  hterally 
flows  through  veins  of  coal.  Existence 
Itself  depends  upon  the  gro\^i;h  and  de- 
velopment of  the  industry',  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  my  district  and  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  as  a  whole  can  prosper 
only  through  further  research  by  the 
Government  in  this  field.  I  consider 
this  type  of  legislation  long  overdue  and 
only  through  these  means  will  this  in- 
dustry be  revived  and  prosper, 

I  therefore  respectfully  request  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  today  in  sup- 
porting H.R.  3375  which  will  mure  to 
the  benefit  of  all  our  citizens  and  will 
give  strength  to  the  economy  of  our  Na- 
tion as  a  whole. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  de.sire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois   [Mr.  Libon.^ti!. 

Mr.  LTBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too. 
•want  to  compliment  the  committee  on  its 
fine  work  and  for  its  scientific  treatment 
of  the  subject  which  means  a  lot  to  the 
State  of  Illinois  to  have  this  legislation 
approved. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  you  for  the  op- 
portunity to  discuss  the  need  of  this 
legislation  in  the  State  of  Illmoi.-?. 

The  problem  of  coal  Ln  Illmois  is  pri- 
marily the  result  of  an  economic  situa- 
tion which  dictated  to  the  Illinois  As- 
sembly m  1943  to  establish  a  coal  com- 
mission. That  coal  commission  ex- 
pended close  to  one-half  million  dollars 
in  State  moneys  to  endeavor  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  coal  indostry  as  such 
could  be  saved  in  Illinois. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  the 
coal  operators  themselves  can  do  very 
little  to  faciUtate  or  stimulate  the  use 
of  coal  and  in  many  ways  were  not  able 
to  engage  in  research  to  promote  a 
derivation  of  fuels  from  coal,  such  as 
the  liquefaction  of  coal,  because  of  the 
cost  of  such  a  program. 

Of  course,  the  assembly  wa.=;  primarily 
Interested  in  the  unforfonate  situation 
in  the  16  southern  counties  of  Illinois 
wherein  inferior  coal — sulfurous  coal — is 
found,  an  area  where  65  percent  of  em- 
ployables were  on  relief,  which  added, 
naturally,  to  a  t-erriflc  toll  upon  the  re- 
lief f\mds  of  the  State. 


As  was  noted,  the  average  person  in 
th..s  coniin'iniry.  in  the  environs  of  Cairo 
and  Carbondale,  and  in  those  areas  only 
earned,  because  of  the  seasonal  natur-^ 
of  the  output  of  coal,  from  $900  to  $1,100 
a  year.  So  the  ultimate  result  was,  be- 
cau.sc  of  the  lack  of  coal  orders  for  its 
use.   the  mines  were  closed. 

I  was  very  interested  in  the  provisions 
in  H.R.  6596  that  established  a  three- 
man  coal  commission  to  carry  out  a  re- 
search program.  As  to  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  it  was  my  understanding  that  the 
Bureau  of  Mines'  sole  purpose  in  the  be- 
Eir.ning  was  to  determine  in  their  re- 
search, to  produce  fuels  in  case  of  an 
emergency  where  oil  supplies  and  fuel 
supplies  were  cut  off;  and  to  bring  about 
the  chemical  development  of  proces.ses 
to  recover  oil  from  other  substances,  for 
example,  at  Rifle,  Colo.,  oil  is  sweated 
out  of  crushed  shale. 

Of  course,  the  cost  of  such  experi- 
ments, as  you  realize,  could  not  be 
considered  as  an  ultimate  item  of  im- 
portance becau.se  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  primarily  interested  in  the  recovery 
of  oil  for  national  defen.se  in  necessitous 
Circumstances  when  the  supply  of  oil 
was  cut  off,  thus  creating  a  national 
emergency. 

So  they  developed  various  processes, 
as,  for  instance,  in  Louisiana,  Missouri, 
where  oil  was  recovered  and  processed 
costing  45  cnts  a  gallon  of  gasoline. 
Tlie  Bureau  of  Mines  seized  upon  the 
opportunity  to  help  us  in  our  program 
and  did,  which  resulted  in  my  trip  to 
Rifle.  Colo.,  where  we  borrowed  from  the 
Bureau  $350,000  of  machinery. 

We  erected  a  pilot  plant,  a  50-ton-a- 
day  plant,  for  the  Uquefication  of  coal 
and  desulfurization  of  coal.  We  were 
fortunate  in  having  the  Eduson  Co.  join 
us  in  part  of  the  program.  They  fur- 
nished us  all"  the  different  coals  neces- 
sary to  carr>'  out  the  tests  in  the  research 
program. 

They  also  put  in  a  high  line,  at  the 
cost  of  about  S50.000,  at  their  expense. 

Tiie  plant  was  erected  near  Republic 
Steel  Co.,  on  land  that  had  a  very,  very 
hieh  water  table,  so  as  to  save  some 
$22  riQO  in  estimates  that  the  engineers 
determined  would  be  necessary  for  the 
operation  of  the  plant,  built  by  Dr.  Singh 
and  Joseph  Cronin,  now  deceased,  well 
known  to  the  Bureau. 

They  earned  on  the  exper.,nent  for 
the  period  of  6  years.  The  result  was 
that  they  succeeded  in  bringing  about 
the  liqueflcation  of  coal  at  low  tempera- 
ture, with  a  resultant  of  byproducts  that 
could  be  u.sed  as  prunary  fuels  together 
with  free  sulfur  amounting  m  a  5-  to 
7-percent,  sulfuric  coal,  to  about  86 
pounds  per  ton. 

The  recovery  of  kerosene  was  alv^uc  38 
gallons  per  ton  and  light  oils,  2-^  gal- 
lons per  ton.  Also  1.200  pounds  of 
smokele.ss  coal,  which  the  Republic  Steel 
people  afterward  succeeded  m  d'^velop- 
ing  into  a  good  metallurgical  coke  pres- 
ently u.sed  there. 

In  view  of  the  fart  that  Pocahontas 
coal  supply  is  exhau.sted.  It  had  to  be 
replaced  by  a  similar  type  of  coal  for 
th''  makina:  of  mke  .so  n-f^f.ssary  to  be 
used  in  the  making  of  steel. 


We  also  recovered  1.600  cubic  feet  of 
pas  which  tested  at  750  Br i tush  thermal 
units. 

So  it  follows  that  research  in  th.s  f^eld 
can  bring  results  through  the  recom- 
mendation and  cooperation  of  the  Bu- 
reau who  know  other  fuels  can  be 
developed  from  coal. 

Really,  the  public  Is  partly  responsible 
for  the  unfortunate  circumstances  en- 
gulfing the  coal  Industry  in  refusing  to 
use  coal  as  a  fuel. 

The  opposition  of  the  oil  industry  to 
this  legislation  would  be  a  natural  one. 
It  is  a  competitive  business  and  they 
do  not  feel  that  public  moneys  should 
be  used  for  the  development  of  any  com- 
petitive process  which  will  re.sult  in  coal 
being  used  as  a  fuel  in  the  s<.une  Uquefi- 
cation state  as  oil. 

In  the  Illinois  experiment  we  found 
that  the  overall  profit  per  ton  was  $1  05 
at  the  plant.  We  recovered  oil  at  5  cents 
a  gallon  at  the  plant;  comparatively,  the 
oil  indtistry  develops  oil  at  the  foot  of 
a  well  at  11  cents  because  of  the  many 
different  costs  Involved  in  the  produc- 
tion of  oil. 

Of  course.  In  H.R.  3375  we  must  realize 
a  greater  advantage  In  that  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  undertakes  the  research  and 
development  program  in  all  of  the.se 
experiments  for  this  reason-  They  can 
prevent  duplication  of  effort  and  their 
experts  can  vigorously  pursue  and  co- 
ordinate the  existing  program  under 
both  authorities.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  establishes  the  orLranizational 
pattern  within  the  Department  through 
the  establishment  of  a  new  office  within 
the  Department.  The  $2  million  appro- 
priation will  be  sufficient  to  permit  a 
basic  study  and  a  selective  method  of 
approach  to  the  problem.     ^ 

There  is  also  a  fundamental  Lssue  we 
are  facing.  First,  you  have  the  com- 
petitive nature  of  the  oil  companies  and 
the  gas  companies,  who  feel  you  are  in- 
vading their  business  field,  by  the  im- 
provement and  acceptance  of  coal  as 
a  fuel  similar  to  the  use  of  tliclr  own 
product. 

Secondly,  you  have  the  eompetitive 
nature  of  the  States  In  the  different  types 
of  coal — also  the  inferior  coal.  So  that 
there  must  be  a  local  problem  to  cir- 
cumvent in  order  to  raise  the  economy 
of  a  State  or  area  by  the  E>erfection  of  a 
process  which  will  bring  about  the  sta- 
bility of  the  economy  of  that  area. 

Thirdly,  you  have  protected  by  sep- 
aration in  this  legislation  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  who  have  their  own  processes  and 
their  own  programs,  which  must  not  be 
interfered  with  or  result  in  a  duplication 
of  effort. 

I  point  out  to  you  that  the  miners  of 
Illinois  numbered  220.000  and  now  num- 
ber scarcely  more  than  18.000.  So  you 
can  understand  the  direct  effect  of  the 
pressure  of  this  problem  as  well  as  re- 
cover>'  of  the  business  of  the  individual 
householder  and  the  plants  In  their  se- 
lection of  the  type  of  fuel  that  will  sat- 
isfy their  needs  with  the  least  effort  and 
expense  In  handling,  and  in  carryuig  off 
the  residue. 

Coal  must  be  modernized,  and  we  must 
help  the  coal  operators  accomplish  this. 
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I  visited  the  Pitt^^burgh  Coal  Co  plant 
where  they  exi>ended  $6  million  in  ex- 
perimentation and  research  on  coal. 

You  have  made  a  very  thorough  study 
of  thi5  letrislation  and  eliminated  pit- 
falls which  would  strangle  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  offing 

Only  tlirouyh  Government  control  can 
you  se<:urely  prot^<rt  the  public  moneys 
you  pcur  into  the.se  programs,  because 
much  money  can  be  wasted,  especially  m 
the  sel  'ction  of  procos.ses  that  have  been 
untnet;  and  have,  probably  in  an  engi- 
neerinir  or  theoretical  sense,  the  answer. 
The  passage  of  H  R  0596  by  both  the 
House  and  Senate  last  year  and  which 
was  packet -vetoed  by  the  President,  be- 
cause of  favoring  an  "established  in- 
terest" of  the  Interior  Department  has 
certainly  created  a  more  acute  need  for 
this  legislation.  Although  the  delay  and 
frustration  has  prolonged  the  pn  bl^m, 
yet  certainly  H  R  3375,  as  recommended 
by  your  committee,  will  meet  any  objec- 
tions that  resulted  in  the  veto  of  H  R. 
6596 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  this 
fine  W(  rk 

Mr.  ASPINALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  tjne  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tlemai    from  Alabama  [Mr.  Elliott!. 

Mr  ELLIO'rr.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  con- mend  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  iKsular  Affairs  for  bringing  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  H  R  3375.  I  am  the 
spons.  r  of  a  similar  bill.  H  R.  5495.  which 
provid  ^s  for  research  f.nd  development 
to  stimulate  the  production  and  con- 
servation of  coal. 

It  wa.s  my  privilege  last  year  to  sup- 
port tie  legislation  that  the  Congress 
appro\ed  to  establish  the  Coal  Research 
and  L'evelopmprit  CommLssion.  I  was 
extrenely  di.'-.apixiintrd  that  President 
Eisenhower  vetoed  ihc  bill. 

Ever  since  I  have  been  in  Con.gress, 
I  have  supported  and  encouraged  efforts 
to  string  then  the  coal  industry.  Ala- 
bama'.- Seventh  Congre.ssional  District, 
which  I  represent  in  the  Congress,  pro- 
duced about  3.2  million  tons  of  coal  in 
1949.  In  1958,  our  district  prcKiuced 
about  3  million  tens— and  produced  this 
coal  with  3.554  less  miners  than  it  had 
in  194  3.  Tlie  Impact  of  these  los.'^es  in 
jobvS  a  id  in  decreased  production,  could 
have  l)een  lessened  through  a  vigorous 
coal  research  and  development  program 
such  ts  I  have  t)een  advocating.  Coal 
resear-'h  and  development  could  have 
helped  to  bring  about  new  coal  products, 
attrac:-ed  new  industries,  and  increased 
emplo;.-ment  opportunities. 

There  are  endless  precedents  for  Fed- 
eral stimulation  of  research.  The  Apri- 
cultur.'  Research  Administration,  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  and  the 
Atomi:  Energy  Commission  all  sponsor 
re.sear:h  activities  Kf.search  m  tlie 
fields  of  medicine,  education,  and  public 
health  are  also  conducted  on  a  fairly 
large  :icale  by  the  Federal  Government. 
We  can  no  lonj=:er  afford  to  ignore  the 
potential  now  locked  in  our  coal  reserves. 
The  p:)ssi  bill  ties  U'lat  research  holds  in 
tills  {I'.'ld  are  almost  unhmited  First  of 
all,  wt  have  a  great  abundance  of  coal. 
It  hat  bec-n  estimated  that  the  Unit^ 
States  has  nearly  1  trillion  tons  of  re- 
coverable coal. 
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Secondly,  coal  is  perhaps  the  most 
versatile  raw  material  on  earth.  The 
aspirin  tablet  you  take  for  a  headache, 
the  rayon  cord  in  automobile  tires,  the 
dyes  which  color  your  clothes — all  these 
come  partially  from  coal.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  many  new  and  useful  coal 
products  are  awaiting  discoverj'  through 
research. 

I  am  told  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
lagging  behind  in  coal  research.  The 
Russian  Institute  of  Bituminous  Coal 
Research  has  about  400  scientists  wit.h 
the  equivalent  of  Ph.  D.  degrees  and 
alxjut  4,000  research  scientists  with  lesser 
college  degrees  in  chemical  and  engi- 
neering sciences  working  on  its  coal  re- 
search programs.  They  are  assi.sted  by 
6  000  more  less  fully  trained  researchers. 
In  addition,  I  am  told  that  there  are 
about  10  subsidiary  coal  research  insti- 
tutes in  Russia. 

There  should  be  no  place  or  oppor- 
tunity in  Government  for  delaying  coal 
research.  It  is  of  vital  importance  to 
our  Nation's  defense,  to  our  ind'dstrial 
development,  and  to  the  livelihood  of 
millions  of  our  people. 

I  supFKDrt  the  bill  now  before  the 
House  and  urge  its  approval  without 
further  delay. 

Mr.  STAGGERS. 
unanim.ous    consent 
marks  at  this  point 

The    SPEAKER. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
to   extend   my   re- 
in the  Record. 
Is    there    objection 


to  the  request  of   tlie   yentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
in  favor  of  H  R.  3375,  to  encourape  and 
stimulate  tlie  production  and  con.serva- 
tion  of  coal  in  the  United  States,  and 
I  believe  this  can  best  be  earned  out 
by  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
under  the  Deparunent  of  the  Interior, 
in  view  of  its  vast  experience. 

Kind  providence  has  seen  flit  to  supply 
.^^merica  with  an  abundance  of  coal  and 
coal  reserves.  Some  experts  estimate 
that,  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption, 
the  presently  known  reserves  of  coal  will 
last  approximately  2.500  years.  It  cer- 
tainly would  be  a  lack  of  vision  if  we 
would  not  utilize  this  vast  amount  of 
of  energy  stored  under  the  soil  in  our 
land. 

To  do  less  than  pa.ss  the  legislation 
at  this  time  would  indeed  be  a  disserv- 
ice, not  only  to  our.selves  and  our  genera- 
tion, but  for  generations  to  come. 

Tlie  great  mountain  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia produces  more  bituminous  coal 
than  any  other  in  the  United  states  and 
has  the  largest  known  coal  reserve.  A 
large  portion  of  the  population  of  the 
Second  District,  which  I  represent,  is 
directly  dependent  on  the  coal  industry 
for  a  liveliliood. 

Coal  certainly  holds  a  high  place  in 
our  national  economy-  and  it  is  more 
Uian  equally  important  to  West  Virginia. 
It  is  used  for  heating,  industrial  power, 
metallui-gical  reduction,  and  chemical 
processes.  I  feel  action  must  be  taken 
to  utilize  the  wealth  of  knowledge  and 
consene  naluial  resources  thro'ogh  more 
efficient  use  of  the  huge  coal  reserves 
available  in  West  Virginia  and  the 
United  States. 


Speaker.   I   ask 
extend   my   re- 


I  believe  President  Eisenhower,  by  his 
veto  of  the  bill  passed  during  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  did  a  disservice  to 
the  people  of  America,  and  especially  to 

the  citizens  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 
1  hope  and  pray  that  he  will  have  the 
foresight  now  to  see  what  this  legislation 
could  and  would  mean  to  the  whole  Na- 
tion, particularly  in  a  national  emer- 
gency. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  every  man  and 
woman  of  the  Congress  can  vote  for  this 
legislation,  knowing  and  believing  it  to 
be  pertinent  and  essential  to  the  well-be- 
ing and  welfare  of  all  of  the  people  of 
our  Nation.  We  must  take  every 
means — now — in  the  passage  of  the  bill 
to  provide  for  further  development  of 
coal  re.search,  utilization,  and  engineer- 
ing. 

RL'-     WALTER.      Mr 
unaramous   consent   to 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tl:;e  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Penn.sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  fully  cognizant  of  the  depressed  sit- 
uation which  has  existed  in  the  coal  in- 
dustry for  some  time.  House  Resolution 
400  authorized  a  special  subcommittee  to 
study  the  possibilities  of  a  coal  research 
program.  The  Department  of  Mines' 
present  research  in  this  field  has  long- 
range  objectives  which  are  obviously 
needed.  However,  unless  an  immediate 
solution  to  the  present  industry  problem 
is  arrived  at.  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
small  and  middle-sized  operators  will 
soon  be  barikrupt  and  unable  to  benefit 
by  the  Department's  long-range  findings. 

But  this  is  more  than  just  an  area  or 
an  industry*  concern — it  is  the  concern  of 
the  entire  Nation  because,  as  we  well  re- 
alize, coal  is  so  vitally  necessary  for  our 
natioiaal  defense.  A  few  large  producers 
would  not  be  able  to  carry  the  load  in 
time  of  a  major  crisis  and  I  need  not 
dwell  on  what  would  have  been  our  plight 
in  World  War  II  had  this  industry  been 
previously  decimated. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  S17  million  for 
research  for  coal  in  1955  was  not  suf- 
ficient help,  whether  considered  on  its 
own  with  its  own  results,  or  when  com- 
pared with  the  $280  million  for  research 
expenditures  in,  for  example,  the  textile 
industrj'.  H.R.  3375  offers  a  road  to  a 
solution — a  solution  which  could  be 
reached  in  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time  and  make  the  expenditure  of  further 
moneys  by  the  Federkl  Government  un- 
n(K;essary. 

I.  for  one,  wholeheartedly  support  this 
bill  because  of  the  dual  needs — our  de- 
fense and  our  economic  well-being — 
which  are  herein  dealt  with.  It  is  a 
small  enough  price  to  pay  in  seeking  a 
sc'lution  to  this  very  important  problem. 
Tlie  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the  bilL 
The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  >  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
p;a5sed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
tlie  table. 
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LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row marks  the  42d  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence. Just  a  few  months  ago,  Mr. 
Vaclovas  Sidzikauskas,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  for  a  Free  Lithuania  and  for- 
mer Lithuanian  diplomat,  m  a  coru^ulta- 
tlon  with  th  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities,  described  the  persecution 
and  atrocities  inflicted  on  the  people  of 
his  native  land  by  Stalin  and  his  succes- 
sor. Khrushchev. 

The  occupation  of  Lithuania  by  So- 
viet troops  in  1940.  that  country's  forci- 
ble incorporation  into  the  Soviet  Empire, 
suid  the  suffering  its  people  have  en- 
dured during  the  last  19  years  as  a  cap- 
tive Communist  nation  should  not  be — 
and  never  will  be — forgotten  by  the 
American  people  who.  to  this  day.  have 
refused  to  grant  diplomatic  recognition 
to  the  Government  of  the  so-called 
Lithuanian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic. 

Last  year,  both  Houses  of  Congress 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  which 
was  signed  by  the  President,  and  on  the 
basis  of  which  he  proclaimed  the  third 
week  of  July  "Captive  Nations  Week." 

This  resolution  stated  that  the  en- 
slavement of  a  substantial  part  of  the 
world's  population  by  communism 
"makes  a  mockery  of  the  idea  of  peace- 
ful coexistence."  It  also  stated  that  the 
desire  for  liberty  and  independence  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  the  captive  na- 
tions was  a  powerful  deterrent  to  war 
and  that  it  was  vital  t-o  our  national 
security  that  this  desire  be  kept  alive. 
The  enslaved  people,  it  added,  looked  to 
the  United  States  'as  the  citadel  of  hu- 
man freedom,  for  leadership  in  bringing 
about  their  liberation  and  independ- 
ence." 

The  resolution  named  I^thuania  as 
one  of  the  captive  nations  and  declr\red 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
shared  with  the  people  of  Lithuania 
"their  aspirations  for  the  recovery  of 
their  freedom  and  independence  " 

I  think  it  is  fitting  that  all  of  us.  in 
honor  of  the  brave  and  suffering  Lith- 
uanian people  on  this  anniversary  of  the 
day  on  which  they  obtained  at  lea.st  tem- 
porary independence,  should  again  dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  the  principles  and 
aspirations  of  the  "Captive  Nations 
Week"  resolution  which  are  also  the 
principles  of  the  Lithuanian  people  and 
of  lovers  of  freedom  everywhere.  Let  us 
look  forward  to.  and  work  for.  the  day 
when  the  people  of  Lithuania,  like  us. 
will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
liberty. 

JUDICIAL   REVIEW   OP   ORDERS   OF 
DEPORTATION 

Mr.  LINDSAY  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKIER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr  Speaker,  during 
the  1st  session  of  the  86th  Congress,  the 
House  passed  H  R.  2807  providini<  for 
judicial  review  of  orders  of  depDrtation 
Tne  purpose  of  the  bill  was  to  create  a 
single  separate  statutory  form  of  judicial 
review  of  administrative  orders  for  the 
df  Donation  and  exclusion  of  aliens  fiom 
the  United  States 

In  the  report  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee I  appended  my  own  additional 
views  on  the  bill,  m  which  I  pointed  out 
that  there  was  pre.ssma;  need  for  legisla- 
t:  )n  which  would  provide  a  single  form 
ol  review,  as  it  had  been  demonstrated 
that  the  existing  legal  .structure  permits 
rt  petiiious  appeals  to  the  courts,  testing 
O'er  and  over  again  the  same  subject 
rr.atter. 

I  then  stated,  however,  that  I  had  one 
reservation  about  tiie  bill  and  that  was 
the  provision  allowing  direct  appeal  to 
the  courts  of  appeals,  rather  than 
judicial  review  in  the  first  instance  in 
tl'.e  pf^deral  di.strict  courts.  The  bill  was 
d''ser'.;ns'  of  supt>ort  as  it  stood,  how- 
e''er.  and  I  suggested  orJy  that  the  Ju- 
d  cial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
e<ani'.ne  the  new  procedure  and  make 
a/ailabk'  to  the  Congre.ss  its  findings  as 
to  its  administrative  viability. 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  m^^t  m  Washington  on  September 
1')  and  17.  19,i)9.  The  Conference  re- 
ceived a  report  of  tiie  Committees  on 
Court  Administration  and  Revision  of 
tlie  Laws.  I  am  pleased  to  rejx^rt  that 
tliese  two  cnmmittees  recommended  the 
b.l!  as  It  stood  and  the  Conference  gave 
it  Its  full  approval. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  m.easure  was  drafted 
aid  submitt<^d  by  the  CommLssion^r  of 
Immicration  and  Naturalization.  Gen. 
Joseph  M  Swing  Commissioner  Swing 
was  most  careful  to  submit  a  ju- 
d.cial  review  program  which  would  pro- 
V  de  every  safeguard  of  individual  rights. 
a:id  at  the  same  time  protect  the  public 
li.terest  in  the  orderly  administration  of 
tlie  law  This  is  another  instance  of  tlie 
superb  and  humanitarian  leadership 
that  this  distinguished  public  servant 
his  given  us  in  this  area  as  he  has  in 
0  .hers  m  the  past. 


A  REASONABLE  NONPOLITICAL  MID- 
DLE GROUND  APPROACH  TO  THE 
CONFUSING  DEBATE  ON  NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY' 


Mr  Specikrr.  I  ask 
to  extend  my  re- 
the  Record  and 


there    objection 
gentleman   from 


Mr    STRATTON 
unanimous   conspnt 
marks  at   this  point  in 
tc  include  an  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is 
to  the  request  of  the 
N?w  York'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  STRATTON.  Mr  Speaker,  many 
of  our  citizens.  I  have  discovered,  are 
sincerely  confused  by  the  pre.sent  debate 
raging  over  tiie  vital  subj^-ct  of  our  na- 


tional defense.  When  even  top  ofBcials 
of  the  Defense  Department  and  top  legis- 
lators charged  with  overseeing  our  na- 
tional military  programs  disagree,  then 
It  is  little  wonder  that  private  citizens, 
who  are  not  privy  to  classified  informa- 
tion and  whose  only  sources  are  the 
newspapers,  should  also  wonder  jusi  wiio 
is  right  and  who  is  wrong  and  where  in- 
deed the  truth  really  lies. 

I  appreciate  that  In  an  election  year 
it  is  perhaps  inevitable  that  even  a  sub- 
ject as  vital  as  national  defense  siiould 
be  tinged  with  some  measure  of  the  kind 
of  exaggeration  that  normally  accom- 
panies political  campaign  debate  But 
this  Is  also  unfortunate,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  national  defen.se,  while  certainly 
a  very  proper  matter  for  comment  and 
criticism,  should  not  be  subject  to  the 
same  kind  of  exaggeration  that  is  a  fre- 
quent part  of  political  repartee. 

Mr  Speaker,  our  people  want  to  know 
the  real  fact-s  about  our  national  defen.se 
position,  and  I  believe  they  have  a  right 
to  know  them.  Where  do  we  stand  in 
military  power  in  comparison  witii  tlie 
Soviet  Union?  Are  we  indeed  in  great 
jeopardy?  Is  there  anything  we  can  and 
must  do  to  improve  our  jxjsition? 

In  this  connection  I  was  greatly  im- 
pressed yesterday  with  a  sober  and  care- 
fully reasoned  article  on  this  subject  that 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  under 
the  byline  of  the  distinguished  military 
editor  of  that  great  newspai^er.  Mr  Han- 
son W.  Baldwin.  This  is  the  finest  piece 
of  analysis  which  I  have  seen  and  I  be- 
lieve it  answers  many  of  the.se  iniix)rtant 
questions  for  the  private  citizen  by  put- 
ting them  mto  proper  and  meaningful 
perspective. 

Mr.  Baldwin  makes  three  main 
points  which  in  my  judgment  are  vital 
to  a  rational  understanding  of  our  de- 
fense position; 

First.  There  la  nO  such  thing  as  100 
percent  absolute  security,  no  more  in 
our  national  defense  than  in  walking 
across  a  busy  city  street  during  the  rush 
hour.  In  other  words,  any  defense  pro- 
gram Is  bound  to  Involve  some  degree 
of  calculated  risk 

Second.  What  Is  more  imt>nrtant 
right  now  than  any  mere  comparison 
of  numbers  in  the  missile  race  is  the 
prompt  achievement  of  invulnerability 
in  our  own  nuclear  deterrent  force  To 
date  we  do  not  have  such  Invujnerabil- 
Ity.  but  it  is  readily  available  to  us  in  the 
Navy's  Polaris  fieet  ballistic  missile, 
whose  production  should  tlierefore  be 
immediately  speeded  up. 

Third.  Some  reduction  in  the  deeree, 
of  calculated  risk  which  we  are  .sched- 
uled to  run  in  years  immediately  ahead 
could  be  achieved  without  tremendous 
increases  In  mihtary  spending  by  em- 
phasizing developing  of  this  invulnerable 
deterrent  and  also  by  stressing  offensive 
rather  than  purely  defensive  weapons. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  believe  Mr  Baldwin's 
report  is  such  a  fair  and  rea.son^d  mid- 
dle approach  to  this  vital  and  perplex- 
ing problem  that  I  recommend  it  whole- 
heartedly not  only  to  my  colleagues,  but 
also  to  the  American  people  who  have 
a  right  to  the  best  possible  opinion  avail- 
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The  article 


able  to  tliem  on  this  issue 
follows 

[Pra«i   t^ie  N»'-sr  York  Times,  Feb    14.   1960] 

VITA.L  QrEsnc'NS  Raisu)  in  Detensk  Dkbatx  - 

P\j»Tia\N     t>TATrMtNT8     Can     Mi.si.iad    thk 

WoR;  C    CjN    AtTXAl,  Strkncth 

(By  Haiifioi.  W  Bjtldwln) 
WftAli;ng^in'8  gr^^t  defense  debate  like 
many  debate*  l:i  an  »lei.-tlon  yp.-\r.  raised 
m"re  q>  eetiona  than  it  answered  Ia?t  week. 
Omflirtinfr  statement.*  and  extreme  vle^i'B — 
n'>me  th  >  priKl'.irt  of  {xilltlra.!  emotion — con- 
fused bo:h  )s.<nieji  and  piibilr 

NeltJifr  the  Presi^e.nt's  "Pap:\  kr'iw* 
be*t"  attitude.  expres-Md  aealn  !it  his  news 
conferer  ce.  nor  the  shrill  peneraluies  of 
•ome  r>emorratlc  presidential  aspirants. 
clarified  or  settled  the  debate.  Defense  in 
the  mlsi.Ue-nuclear  age  hag  became  an  in- 
erttable  part  of  the  1060  presidential  cam- 
paign, and  Washington  Is  the  scene  of  the 
opening  skirmishes 

National  security  In  Its  narrowest  mili- 
tary and  its  far  broader  ec'  iiomic.  social,  and 
political  sense,  Is  a  vlt^)  isrue  to  every 
American.  It  U.  therefore  a  proper  and 
Inevitable  subject  for  debate  But  tbe  de- 
b;^t.e  luelf  contains  certain  pitfalls,  unless 
It  l.s  teripered  and  subject  to  guidelines. 

THE    PITTAJ^LS 

The  first  Is  obvious — emoticnaJ  partisan 
etateme  Its  mislead  and  conluse  not  only 
the  U  3.  public  but  our  friends  and 
allies  snd  ,>erhnps  m.ore  Importantly  the 
Kremllr  Well-biised.  thoroviehly  sttidled 
critiques  of  our  defense  weaknesses  can  help 
IncTease  i  ur  strenfrth,  but  exh^geriitionf  ran 
leave  a  k!  bal  iniixessK  n  That  we  are  niucn 
weaker  LLan  we  use  M;iny  of  our  '.TUi.at, 
and  allies  pariiy  bcchu.'e  of  extreme  state- 
ments 1  1  tlAs  couiitry.  believe  the  Russians 
are  superior  to  the  United  States  In  military 
strenjfth.  The  Rus'lans  may  come  to  be- 
lieve this,  too  A  deterrent  If  no  better  than 
the  enejnv  think?  it  is,  ai.d  In  that  case  the 
dajijfer  if  war  ctuld  be  Uicreased. 

A  ser<  nd  pitfaii  lies  In  the  area  cf  seni."xn- 
tlca.  Min\  pariiclpante  In  the  debate  ha\e 
failed  tj  define  their  terms.  The  Issue  of 
purely  aiUi'.ary  security  has  become  ccn- 
fu.sed  wUli  psychological  and  prestige 
achievements,  spare  exploration,  foreign  aid, 
econom  c  expansion 

A  third  pitfall  Is  the  tendency  toward  par- 
tkrularl.'-atlon.  or— as  the  President  has  some- 
times put  It— "p*trochlaUsm  "  Service  and 
eongrcK  lonal  enthusiasts  often  discuss  na- 
tional siMTiirity  In  terms  of  a  specific  weajxins 
•ystem  ar  concept  They  leave  the  Impres- 
»ion  thi.t  all  Is  l^Tst  if  jo  many  more  billions 
are  not  ivailable  immediately  fcr  its  develop- 
ment. 

A  flnil  pitfall  Is  perhaps  psychological 
We  have  not  really  outgrown  the  Vlctcirlan 
Age  of  our  security  Despite  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Jet  ilanes.  and  missiles  we  yearn  for  and 
half  believe  in  the  possJbUlty  of  a  return  to 
tbc  security  of  yest^erday.  We  have  not  be- 
eocne  a< customed  to  living  with  danger;  too 
many  mUltary  men.  Congressmen,  and  civil- 
ians arf  really  talking  In  terms  of  absolute 
security  — 100  percent  defense — In  an  age 
when  that  Is  far  less  possible  than  ever  be- 
fore. ^o  matter  how  many  billions  are  ap- 
propriaved  for  defense,  we  shall  continue  to 
live  un<ler  the  threat  of  the  sword;  the  de- 
bate should  not  be  8b<.)ut  how  to  achieve 
•ecurit}  but  about  Uow  much  ol  a  calculated 
rl&k  we  :an  afford  to  run. 

THi  issrxs 

The  defense  debate  has  touched  on  a  great 
many  Issues.    Here  are  some  of  ihem: 

How  good  Is  our  intelligence  on  Russia? 
A  brief  answer  is  that  it  is  far  t>etter  than 
the  congressional  debates  have  led  the  pub- 
lic to  believe.     Ln.ir.g- range  radar,  communi- 


cations Intelligence.  U.S  submarines  and  air- 
cTrtft.  and  huncLreds  of  other  sources,  have 
given  us  a  pretty  accurate  picture  of  many. 
but  by  no  means  all,  elements  of  Russian 
strength. 

We  know — ^within  relatively  narr^^w  mar- 
gins of  error — he  w  many  long-range  missiles 
the  Soviets  have  fired,  the  procedures  at 
their  test  sites,  their  estimfited  clrc-r.hr  e: - 
r'^r.  their  approximate  nunibcr  of  ;,i;;;;res.. 
the  p'wer  and  composition  of  their  nuclear 
weapons  We  do  not  know,  and  I  ir  a  ctji.- 
slderable  period  will  be  able  only  to  gues;;. 
the  exact  number  and  ICKratlon  of  Scvut 
missile  launching  sites 

In  general  the  intelligence  part  of  the  de- 
bate 18  not  so  much  about  the  facts  we  do 
know  as  about  the  f;icts  we  don't  knuw  and. 
in  particular,  abcjut  the  interpretations  and 
evaluation  of  the  facts  The  gaps  in  our 
knowledge  are  what  make  exaluations  of  our 
calculated  risks  u:.cf-rt.<iiri.  the  varying  in- 
terpretations of  the  facts  we  do  know— the 
result  in  part  of  service  and  political  parti- 
sanship)—  have  led  to  some  wild  differences 
and  distortions. 

What  about  our  missile*'  In  answering 
this  question,  the  great  debate  tends  to  spilt 
apart  The  opfxieition  has  been  stressing  the 
so-called  miasile  gap-  a  Soviet  sup>erionty  on 
the  order  of  two  or  three  l«?  one  by  1962  S3 
In  numbers  of  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles. The  adminL-itration  has  been  stress- 
ing not  only  ICBM  s,  but  our  total  nuclear 
delivery  capability,  and  hjvs  insisted  there  Is 
not  now  and  will  not  t)e  i:i  the  foreseeable 
future  any  deterrent  gap. 

Misfilc  .^trpngt*i 

III  quality  of  long-range  missiles,  all  avail- 
Rb>  fact*  tend  to  indicate  the  United  States 
1.S  at  least  abreast  of.  perhaps  ahead  of  So- 
▼let  Russia  The  two  most  recent  Soviet 
long-ranpe  missile  shots  Into  the  Pacific 
may  be  taken,  indeed,  not  as  evidence  of  So- 
viet supremacy  but  of  Soviet  equaiitative  in- 
feriority. Tlie  Ati^is.  in  test  firings  from 
Cape  Canaveral,  Fla..  had  be<n  approximately 
duplicating  the  Soviet  flight*-  which  won 
rtich  worldwide  publicity  — months  before. 
The  Atlas  has  proved  amazingly  accurate. 
As  f'lr  reliability,  the  two  Soviet  failures  and 
two  successes  in  the  Pacific  missile  shoot  in- 
dicate an  expenenf-e  about  oi-i  a  par  with  our 
own. 

In  a.sse.'^sing  quantity,  the  guessing  game 
begins.  The  Rvisslans  may  have  some  very 
slight  lead  now  in  numbers  of  ICBM's:  this 
lead  may  increase,  if  we  stick  to  our  present 

But  when  all  other  missiles  and  means  of 
delivery  axe  taken  into  consideration  this 
numbers  advantage  in  one  field  —  ICBM  — 
becomes  of  somewhat  less  importaiicc  llie 
first  Polarls-flrmg  Fubmarinrs  will  be  in  op- 
eration this  year,  with  missiles  aboard,  if 
all  goes  well.  Th^  Ruffians.  a.s  yet.  have 
nothing  to  equal  thl?  weapons  system. 

Thor  1.700-ml!e  missiles  are  ready  m  Eng- 
land. We  have  many  relatively  short-range 
missiles  in  Germany  and  titctical  air  forces 
with  nuclear  capability  all  over  the  world. 
The  U.S  fleet,  some  elements  of  which  are 
always  at  sea,  has  both  atom  bomb  carrying 
aircraft  and  missnes.  And  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  Is  considerably  n.ore  powerful  and 
experienced  than  the  Soviet  long-range  air 
forces. 

No  gap  seen 

The  administration  contention  that  there 
Is  not  now,  and  will  not  in  the  near  future 
be.  any  gap  in  our  deterrent  capability  ap- 
pears to  be  well  foviuded  as  far  as  numbers 
and  total  p>ower  are  concerned. 

What  about  vxilnerability? 

Here  is  the  weak  point  of  t>oth  the  opposi- 
tion, wnlch  is  concentratmg  upon  numbers 
of  ICBM  s.  and  of  the  administration,  which 
is  tending  to  stand  pat.  A  nuclear  deterrent, 
to  be  effective,  mu.st  be  capable  of  surviving 


an  enemy  surprise  attack.  An  enemy  must 
knew  that  no  matter  what  he  does  first  he 
will  receive  unacceptable  damage  In  return 
IX  he  attacks.  If  the  Nation  can  provide,  for 
Instance,  a  so-called  Invulnerable  deter- 
rent— one  that  an  enemy  cannot  find  or 
desToy  and  that  wou^d  t>e  capable  no  miat- 
ter  what  the  enemy  did.  of  destroying  every 
major  &n-iet  cjty— It  would  be  adequate  to 
deter  any  reational  ruler  from  aggression. 

Fixed  SAC  b.w^es  are  vulnerable  t-c  sudden 
atiack.  SiJ.  too.  are  Atlas,  Titan,  and  Minute- 
man  fixed  launching  sites.  But  the  m-^bile 
Polaris  stibmarine  which  can  hide  beneath 
the  sea  offers  a  deterrent  weapKin  to  which 
there  is  now  no  knjwn  answer.  And  cer- 
ta::..v  more  of  these  could  be  built  in  the 
j>er.od  prior  to  1965  than  the  administration 
budget  permit*. 

So.  too  a  partial  air  alert  for  the  Strategic 
Air  Command — when  Russian  progress  Indi- 
cates It  is  necessity — would  Insure  the  sur- 
vival  of  some  of  otir  tK>mber  striking  force. 

Gen.  Thomas  6.  Power,  commanding 
the  Strategic  Air  Comimand.  has  stressed  the 
vulnerabilty  factor  by  estimating  that  300 
Soviet  missiles  might  destroy  o\ii  retaliatory 
capability.  General  Power  has  omitted  from 
his  equation  a  great  many  tactical  Air  Force 
units,  aj?  well  as  the  Navy's  nuclear-capable 
forces. 

But  even  so.  a  simultaneous  and  synchro- 
nizfd  attack  by  a  saivo  of  300  Soviet  mlSEUes, 
each  launched  on  a  precise,  predetermined 
timetable  so  that  the  nussUes  would  arrive 
simuitaneoiisly  on  their  widely  scattered 
targets,  would  assume  a  technical  and  organ- 
izational skill  that  we  do  not  possess  and 
are  unlikely  to  possess  In  the  Immediately 
foreseeable  future,  and  tliere  Is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Russians  possess  such  > 
technology. 

Deterrent  goal 

Thus,  cur  vulnerability  today — or  in  the 
immediate  tomorrows — Is  not  as  great  as  an 
academic  discussion  can  make  it  app>ear. 
Nevenheless.  the  development  of  an  invul- 
nerable deterrent^ — rather  than  superior 
numbers   of   ICBM's — should   be   the  defense 

g.TtU. 

V^Tiat  about  other  elements  of  military 
sU-eri^Ui?  The  great  debate  has  so  far  paid 
only  l.pscrvice  to  other  weakjiesses  In  our 
defense  structure,  but  some  of  them  are  real. 
Modernization  of  the  Army  and  Navy;  mod- 
ernization of  cur  airlift  capability;  Im- 
proved amphibious  shipping,  and  In  general 
a  stroriger  capability  for  limited  war  and 
development  ol  more  effective  antistibmarine 
techniques  are  needed,  pltis  more  Itinds  for 
researcli  and  development. 

Is  m.ore  miiiey  needed''  Sonne  reduction  of 
our  calc-j'.atcd  military  risk,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Increasing  slightly  our  calcti!at«d 
economic  risk,  would  seem  desirable  But  a 
reallocation  of  the  defense  budget  to  stress 
the  development  of  the  invulnerable  deter- 
rent, and  to  emphaslae  offensive  measures  as 
compared  to  purely  defer.slve  means,  is  m.ore 
important   than    an   increase   in  funds. 

Wl'.at  is  the  danger?  The  prim.ary  danger 
Is  not  that  of  all-out  nticier.r  surprise  as- 
sault Our  deterrer.t  is  still  t-o^  ftrore  But 
Russia's  military  strength,  plus  the  prestige 
and  the  political  and  psychological  advan- 
tages she  hits  won.  presage  twc   dangers. 

Small  conquests 

The  first  is  the  danger  of  small  cc r.que.'t.s. 
of  subversion,  of  Communist  conquest  by 
lirr.ited  war  or  means  short  of  war.  particu- 
larly in  uuseitled  areas  such  as  Southeast 
Asia,  the  Middle  East.  Africa,  and  Lectin 
AniCrica. 

The  second  danger  is  that  we  may  play  our 
hand  in  forthcoming  International  negotia- 
tions from  weakness — weakness  that  is  more 
apparent  than  real,  but  nevertheless  weak- 
ne.'-s.  Russian  space  and  economic  achleve- 
ments    and    her    mi.ssiie    bluster    have    won 
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friends  and  Influenced  people  In  the  world 
of  power.  A  Soviet  political  offensive — 
around  the  conference  tables  and  In  the 
global  forums  of  public  opinion— must  be 
met  by  U.S.  strength  that  Is  obvious  not  only 
to  the  experts,  but  to  the  common  man. 


WILLIAM  V.  S.  TUBMAN  COM- 
MENCES FOURTH  TERM  AS 
PRESIDENT    OP    LIBERIA 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tx)  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
I  Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr  Speaker  on 
January  4  this  year  Mr.  William  V  S. 
Tubman  commenced  his  fourth  term  as 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia. 
Widely  recognized  as  one  of  Africa's 
leading  statesmen.  President  Tubman 
has  unselfishly  devoted  himself  to  the 
welfare  and  well-being  of  his  fellow 
countnonen  during  his  three  previous 
tenures. 

Under  President  Tubman's  dedicated 
leadership,  Liberia  has  experienced  sub- 
stantial economic  and  social  progress  in 
the  last  16  years.  Aggre.ssive  educa- 
.  tional  policies  have  been  initiated  to 
combat  illiteracy,  vigorous  efforts  have 
been  made  to  eliminate  tropical  di.'ieases, 
and  other  steps  taken  to  improve  the 
general  standard  of  living.  During  my 
1955  study  mission  to  Africa,  I  was  privi- 
leged to  speak  with  President  Tubman 
about  these  matters  and  to  see  at  first- 
hand some  of  the  progress  that  is  being 
made. 

In  his  recent  inaugural  address.  Presi- 
dent Tubman  outlined  an  ambitious  pro- 
gram for  internal  development  which  is 
designed  to  utilize  all  the  numerous  re- 
sources with  which  Liberia  is  so  gener- 
ously endowed.  A  rural  road  adminis- 
tration will  be  established  to  expand  and 
improve  the  national  highway  system. 
negotiations  have  be«n  undertaken  to 
facilitate  the  creation  of  a  national  ship- 
ping company,  and  the  Liberian  Na- 
tional Airline's  schedule  is  b^m^'  ex- 
tended to  include  international  flights. 
A  development  bank  is  planned  to  en- 
courage economic  expansion,  and  exist- 
ing health  programs  will  be  broadened 
to  better  protect  women  and  the  youne 
Particular  emphasis  is  to  be  given  edu- 
cation through  the  construction  of  ele- 
mentary school  buildings  in  every  major 
town  and  village,  and  specialists  will  be 
invited  to  Liberia  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
ganizing additional  rural  teacher-train- 
ing centers. 

As  a  means  of  promoting  development 
of  the  African  Continent  as  a  whole. 
President  Tubman  proposed  the  creation 
of  regional  economic  and  trade  coun- 
cils which  would  permit  greater  utiliza- 
tion of  combined  resources.  A.s  a  ba.sis 
of  lasting  and  fruitful  cooperation  be- 
tween Africans,  he  endorsed  an  acceler- 
ated program  of  cultural  exchange  be- 
tween the  Independent  African  states. 
These  proposals  would  be  designed  to 
strengthen  a  community  of  independent 
j  African    states,    in    which    every    effort 


would  be  made  to  apply  their  resources 
foi'  the  advancement  of  all. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  recent  In- 
auguration, Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  extend  all  good  wishes  to  President 
Tubman  and  the  people  of  Liberia  for 
the  continued  progress  of  iheir  nation. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE  RE- 
VERE JOURNAL  ON  ITS  79TH 
BIRTHDAY 

Mr  LANE  Mr  Speaker  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  to  addre.ss  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  my 
remark.s 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mt.-'-sachusetts'^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE  Mr  Speaker,  you  cannot 
be  it  the  newspapers  in  the  smaller 
Cities  and  town.s  for  human  interest 

They  do  not  feature  earth -shakmn 
events,  abstract  i.saues,  or  commanding 
personalities.  Mach  as  we  need  to  keep 
well  informed  on  national  and  inter- 
national developments,  we  also  need  to 
know  about  the  people  and  the  happen - 
in£.s  in  our  own  community,  for  these 
are  more  directly  a  part  of  our  own  lives. 

The  big-city  papers,  with  all  the  world 
to  choose  from,  must  be  selective  They 
do  not  have  room  for  the  .small,  personal 
news  that  is  so  much  closer  to  the  people 
themselves. 

Ever  listen  to  a  woman  talking  into  a 
telephone?  Or  a  couple  of  men  in  con- 
versation on  a  street  corner?  Ten  to  one 
they  are  communicating  news  about  a 
neighbor,  or  about  some  happening  at 
the  place  where  they  work,  or  some  ath- 
lete at  high  school,  or  some  item  about 
local  government. 

As  long  as  we  have  newspapers  in  the 
smaller  communities,  we  .shall  have  out- 
lets for  that  type  of  news  which  is 
mainly  concerned  with  those  people 
whom  we  know. 

Such  a  paper  is  the  Revere  Journal. 
publl^hed  wet'kly  in  tlie  city  of  Revere. 
Ma.s.s 

For  79  consecutive  years  it  has  faith- 
fully reported  the  local  news  of  inteiest 
to  the  people  of  Revere 

As  it  be^?:ns  its  80th  year,  under 
unanimous  con.sent.  I  include  m  the 
Congressional  Record  the  Revere  Jour- 
nal's own  editorial  comment  on  the 
significance  of  its  happy  birthday 

ST^RTTNG    THE    8<'>TH     YtAR 

The  Rt\.f>re  J,  'ir:i;U  was  79  years  old  T.k's- 
day.  It  AAs  back  .r.  1881  that  the  first  issue 
was  published,  consisting  of  four  pages,  with 
the  type  close  packed,  unbroken  by  pictures 
or  display  lines.  But  that  was  the  style  of 
the  day  when  residents  had  more  time  to 
devote  to  readins;  their  dally  newspaper. 
Comparing  that  lsj?ue  with  one  of  today's  Is- 
sues, with  Its  attractive  ads.  Its  photographs 
lllustra'lng  the  news,  and  the  larger  and 
clearer  typ<>graphy,  brings  home  the  progress 
made  drinnt;  the  oast  79  years  as  th«>  news- 
paper k'^pt  pare  with  the  times  and  the 
growth   of  the  community. 

While  the  quantity  of  news  ha*  ir c-r»'a.>!cd, 
the  type  of  news  that  the  Revere  Jfiurnal 
prints  remains  basically  the  same  The 
Journal  always  has  been  a  hometown  new.s- 
paper  primarily  Interested  In  the  community 
and  Its  people,  and  It  will  remain  so  The 
larger  newspapers  are  better  equipped  to  re- 


port what  U  hap(>enlng  in  the  Nation  and  in 

the  WDfld  but  only  the  Revere  Journal  can 
Infirm  Its  readers  of  what  U  going  on  locally 
It  Is  li.  perfiirmlng  this  distliictlve  function 
that  the  Journal  Is  of  the  best  service  to  its 
readers  and  to  the  community  And  during 
the  pcLot  79  yeitrs  this  policy  has  been  proved 
right  by  the  support  of  the  residents  and  by 
the  fact  that  the  Journal  goes  to  almost 
every  home  m  the  city  each  and  every  week 
This  comparison  between  the  first  l»hiia 
and  the  newspaper  today  doe*  not  mean  that 
the  Journal  will  remain  static.  The  pub- 
lisher and  his  staff  will  constantly  be  striv- 
ing to  Improve  lis  reporting  of  local  events 
in  ax:iy  way  p>oa«lble  And  as  this  city  con- 
tinues to  grow,  so  will  the  newspaper  A* 
the  80th  year  of  the  Journal  dawns  ki  do 
new  horizons,  and  those  at  the  Revere  Jour- 
nal will  redouble  their  efforts  tjj  make  the 
most  of  them,  for  their  ultimate  goal  is.  as 
It  always  has  been,  serving  the  readers  and 
advertiser*  to  the   very  t)e8t  of   Uielr  ability. 


THE  FARMER  IS  ENTITLED  TO  A 
FAIR  SHARE  OF  IHE  NATIONAL 
INCOME 

The  SPE.AKER  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentl'-man  from  OfH)r- 
niA  (Mr  Brown!  Is  recognized  for  20 
minutes 

M:  BRO'WNof  Oeoruia  Mr  Speaker. 
the  farmer  us  entitled  to  a  fair  share  of 
the  national  income  It  la  unfortunate 
that  increased  productivity  on  the  farm 
ha.s  been  viewed  by  some  as  a  liability 
rather  than  one  of  our  greatest  national 
as,"^f>ts  It  is  equally  unfortunate  that 
farm  surpluses  have  been  considered  by 
some  a-s  being  separate  and  apart  from 
increa.M>d  agricultural  productivity  and 
the  low  prices  which  consumers  pay  for 
farm  product*  Any  fair  appraisal  of 
a*rriculture,  the  most  basic  segment  of 
our  economy  requires  that  surpluses  be 
considered  as  a  byproduct  of  our  total 
ai-Ticultural  pnxluction.  The  cost  of 
handling  surpluses  cannot  be  considered 
iwi  an  Item  which  is  separate  and  distinct 
fi  im  the  lower  prices  at  which  farm 
products  are  sold  to  the  public  as  related 
to  othtr  prices. 

I  [xiinted  out  last  year  that  the  aver- 
age worker  s;>ent  only  i;5  percent  of  hla 
earnings  for  food  for  a  family  of  three 
m  1958  Twenty  years  earlier  the  same 
fixxi  would  have  co^t  the  worker  41  per- 
cent of  his  earnings.  The  Hou.se  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  has  stated  that  if 
all  the  farm  program  custs  had  been 
added  to  the  cost  of  food  m  1958  the 
average  worker  would  have  spent  only 
26  percent  of  his  earnings  for  food. 

The  consumers  in  our  cities  would  not 
have  been  able  to  make  piirhases  of 
agricultural  products  at  the  low  prices 
of  recent  years  in  the  absence  of  im- 
proved efBciency  and  increased  produc- 
tivity on  the  farms,  and  farm  programs 
have  been  required  to  maintain  an  ele- 
ment of  stability  in  order  to  achieve  this 
result. 

Agriculture  is  not  only  the  most  basic 
segment  of  the  economy,  it  is  also  the 
largest  industry.  The  farmer  is  the  big- 
gest buyer,  the  biggest  seller,  and  the 
biggest  borrower  in  the  United  States 
For  example,  annual  purcha.'^es  of  farm- 
ers account  for  64  million  tons  of  fin- 
ished steel,  15  billion  gallons  of  crude 
petroleum,  50  million  tons  of  chemicals, 
and  320  million  p)ounds  of  rubber.    It  has 
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been  estimated  that  our  farm  programs 
have  held  net  farm  income  one-third 
above  where  it  would  have  been  in  the 
absence  of  such  programs.  It  is  obvious 
that  any  such  reduction  in  farm  income 
would  have  had  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
industrial  economy  and  overall  business 
conditions  as  well  as  in  the  farm  econ- 
omy, for  there  are  twice  as  many  jobs 
in  indusi.ries  that  serve  farmers  as  in 
farming. 

I  cons  der  It  to  be  extremely  unfor- 
tunate that  the  true  agricultural  picture 
has  not  always  been  presented  to  the 
public  ar id  to  the  consumers.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  there  have  been  conclusions 
based  up-jn  erroneous  information  which 
give  a  d.storted  view  of  the  American 
farmer  and  his  '■elationship  to  his  Gov- 
ernment and  to  the  population. 

Readers  of  some  of  the  articles  which 
have  been  published  might  well  conclude 
that  subsidies  were  f^rst  invented  or  dis- 
covered ty  the  American  farmer.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
The  Com-nittee  on  Agriculture  has  point- 
ed out  that  the  subsidy  is  the  oldest 
economic  principle  written  into  the  laws 
of  the  United  States.  'When  the  First 
Congress  convened  in  1789.  its  first  act 
was  to  devi.se  a  system  for  administering 
oaths  1  he  next  business  by  the  Mem- 
bers, legislating  for  the  new  Nation  then 
jxipulatecl  almost  completely  by  faiTn 
people,  w  IS  the  enactment  of  a  tariff  law, 
to  protect  and  promote  the  infant  and 
frontier  industrial  development  of 
America  Tliis  legislation  set  up  a  spe- 
cial subfidy  mechanism  to  encourage 
the  development  of  an  American  mer- 
chant fle.'t.  It  stipulated  that  goods  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  on  Ameri- 
can vessels  should  have  a  10  percent  re- 
duction in  customs  duties,  and  a  tonnage 
tax  also  was  imposed  in  favor  of  Ameri- 
can shipping. 

Subsidies  throughout  the  years  have 
taken  mmy  and  various  forms.  The 
Government  granted  6,340,339  acres  of 
public  lands  to  private  interests,  between 
1827  and  1866,  to  encourage  canal  build- 
ing and  'iver  improvement.  The  Gov- 
ernment made  other  contributions  by  di- 
rect appropriations,  stock  subscriptions. 
and  loans.  Approximately  183  million 
acres  of  Federal  and  State  lands  were 
granted  "o  railroads  between  1850  and 
1871,  Many  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  assigned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  ocean-  and  air-mail  subsidies  to 
foster  the  development  of  transporta- 
tion. The  first  mail  subsidy  was  paid 
more  than  100  years  ago.  in  1845  Addi- 
tional millions  of  dollars  have  been  used 
to  subsidize  the  building  of  ships  on 
American  ways.  The  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  reveals  that  the 
total  cost  of  ST6  800  000  for  one  ship  in- 
cluded a  subsidy  of  $40  million.  Sub- 
sidy and  subsidylikc  pro^rrams.  which 
are  difficult  to  define,  have  multiplied 
to  such  an  extent  that  their  impact  is 
felt  by  virtually  all  elements  in  the  Na- 
tion's economic  structure.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  has  pointed  out  that 
CCC  farm  price-sopport  losses  from  1933 
to  January  1.  1958.  have  cost  the  tax- 
payer less  than  subsidies  to  business 
through  postal  deficits  alone  during  the 
10-year  period  1946-56.  The  committee 
has  also  stated  that  the  total  CCC  farm 


price -support  losses  from  the  beginning 
of  the  program  to  January  1,  1958, 
amounted  to  $5,173,746,788,  in  contra.st 
to  $50  billion  of  subsidy  or  subsidylike 
benefits  to  industry,  the  greater  part  of 
which  occurred  since  'World  W.tr  II. 
This  would  not  include  the  financial 
support  of  Government  contracts. 

'While  the  farmers  have  far  exceeded 
other  sectors  of  the  economy  in  increas- 
ing productivity,  the  farmers  have  re- 
ceived less  than  their  share  of  produc- 
tivity increases.  The  farmer  is  required 
to  operate  in  an  economy  in  which  he 
must  pay  higher  pricos  because  of  the 
subsidies  paid  to  manufacturers  and 
shippers,  the  increased  wage  and  operat- 
ing costs,  and  the  higher  prices  which 
result  from  tariffs.  It  is  unfair  to  sug- 
gest that  the  farmer  should  go  it  alone 
while  other  sectors  of  our  economy  en- 
joy a  higher  and  higher  degree  of  Gov- 
ernment protection. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  in  reporting  to  the  Congress 
on  August  31,  1959.  stated  that  the  pres- 
ent Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  spent 
more  money  than  had  all  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  90  years,  that  in  the  past  6'2 
years  the  net  income  of  the  farmers  was 
$20  billion  less  than  in  the  6'-  years 
prior  to  that  period,  that  the  farninps 
of  the  people  had  been  drastically  re- 
duced while  other  areas  of  the  economy 
had  experienced  unprecedented  prosper- 
ity, and  that  Governmtnt  investments 
in  surplus  farm  commodities  had  in- 
creased more  than  threefold. 

Mr.  Sr>eaker,  I  am  willinp  to  acknowl- 
edge that  there  are  problems  which  are 
not  easily  solved.  Admitting  this  to  be 
true,  it  does  appear  that  the  .solution  of 
farm  problems  first  requires  a  change 
in  the  state  of  mind  at  the  policymaking 
level.  Solutions  a'-e  not  to  be  found 
through  a  pessimistic  approach  with  re- 
spect to  the  future  of  agriculture,  or  by 
offering  excuses  a.s  to  why  barter  i?  im- 
practical, or  by  concluding  that  the  sale 
of  agricultural  commodities  in  foreign 
markets  would  be  objectionable  to  other 
competitive  countries,  or  by  devoting  the 
total  effort  to  worrying  about  so-called 
unmanageable  surpluses,  or  by  ignoring 
the  future  possibilities  of  new  uses  of 
agricultural  commodities  through  utili- 
zation research. 

'WhUe  some  other  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy have  had  strong  and  determined 
spokesmen  in  the  Cabinet  in  recent  years. 
the  farmers  have  found  it  nocc-sary  to 
devote  a  considerable  part  of  their  ef- 
fort toward  urging  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture not  to  discard  or  wreck  the 
farm  program.  '\^'hile  I  have  been  in 
favor  of  reviewing  and  strenstheninp  ag- 
ricultural legislation  to  a  greater  extent 
than  has  been  accomplished.  I  believe 
that  the  laws  whirh  have  been  passed 
by  the  Congress  have  been  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  such 
manner  as  to  provide  less  effective  pro- 
grams than  were  intended  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  current  farm  situation  re- 
quires the  best  efforts  of  the  Congress 
in  the  passage  of  legislation,  a  more  de- 
termined effort  and  optimistic  approach 
to  the  administration  of  agricultural 
programs,  and  a  complete  understand- 
ing by  consumers  of  the  position  of  the 
American   farmer.     The    farmer   seeks 


neither  less  nor  more  than  his  fair  share 
of  income  as  measured  by  the  parity 
formulas  which  have  been  developed 
over  the  years.  I  am  confident  that  a 
fair  appraisal  based  upon  all  of  the  facts 
would  leave  no  doubt  that  the  farmer  has 
always  received  less  than  v.  as  fair  and 
reasonable. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  can  soon  pass 
some  kind  of  agricultural  legislation 
which  will  be  fair  and  equitable  and  give 
the  farmer  some  much  needed  relief. 


SUSAN  B  ANTHONY 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  I  Mrs. 
■WelsI  may  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  ob,iection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  ob.iection 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Mr  Speaker,  today  is  the 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  one  of 
America's  most  distin.cuished  women. 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  and  I  would  not  want 
the  day  to  pass  without  paying  brief 
tribute  to  her. 

Susan  Anthony  lived  the  greater  part 
of  her  life  in  my  home  city  of  Rochester, 
NY.,  and  though  she  passed  away  more 
than  half  a  centurj-  ago,  I  can  assure 
you  that  she  has  noc  been  forgotten. 
The  name  of  Susan  B  Anthony  is  known 
and  revered  by  the  youngest  schoolgirl. 
Her  home  has  been  restored  as  a  me- 
morial to  her  greatness.  Her  memory, 
and  the  memorv-  of  the  tremendous  work 
she  accomplished,  continues  to  stir  the 
heart  of  almost  every  woman  in  our 
community. 

We  are  perhaps  sometimes  too  quick 
to  refer  to  prominent  figures  of  the  past 
in  glowing  superlatives,  but  there  is  no 
other  way  to  describe  Susan  Anthony, 
for  she  possessed  those  qualities  of  great- 
ness which  will  mark  her  forever  as  a 
g:an-  among  women.  Hers  was  a  soul  so 
sensitive  that  it  was  tormented  by  every 
injustice,  every  tyranny  to  which  she  and 
her  fellow  women  were  being  subjected; 
hers  a  will  so  strong  that  nothing — 
neither  scorn,  nor  ridicule,  nor  threat  of 
impnsonment^ — could  deter  her.  She 
was  a  courageous,  self-sacrificing  cru- 
sader who  devoted  her  entire  life  to  the 
cause  of  equality  of  women 

Mr  Speaker,  in  all  of  American  history 
Susan  B.  Anthony  has  few  equals  as  a 
moral  leader.  In  her  life  and  her  work 
there  is  a  wonderful  example  for  all  of 
us.  and  I  am  pleased  to  have  had  these 
few  brief  moments  to  pay  my  respects  to 
the  memory  of  this  woman  who  fought 
so  long  to  gaai  recognition  for  women 
everywhere. 


SUSAN  B   ANTHONY 

Mr  SMITH  of  California  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
CoNTE]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rfcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objcticn.  ' 
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Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
commemorate  the  140th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  a  great  woman  and  noble 
American.  Susan  B.  Anthony.  Through 
her  epic  efforts  the  women  of  this  Na- 
tion were  permitted  to  assume  a  role  of 
equality  rightfully  theirs.  Thus,  Ameri- 
can womanhood  is  indebted  to  Su.san  B. 
Anthony  for  the  recognition  of  their 
contributions  to  the  social,  political,  and 
intellectual  life  of  this  great  Nation. 

Although  a  native  of  Massachusetts, 
her  dedication  to  the  cause  of  suffrage 
transcends  the  mere  consideration  of 
birthplace:  all  America  and.  inre-^d. 
women  of  all  nations,  have  been  m- 
fluenced  by  her  example,  efforus  and 
thoughts.  We.  in  her  State  of  birth. 
celebrate  Susan  B.  Anthony  D  iv  on 
August  26.  the  day  that  the  equal  suf- 
frage amendment  to  the  Constitution 
became  law.  We  are  pleased,  therefore, 
to  share  this  anniversary  dedicated  lo 
her  with  our  distmsuished  colieatjues  in 
the  Congress  and  with  women  every- 
where. 

MONHOE  DOCTRINE :  REASSERTION 
rMPERATI\^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood  1  ia  recognized 
lor  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
establishment  In  early  1959.  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Cuban  revolutionary, 
Fidel  Castro,  of  a  Communist  govern- 
ment In  Cuba,  millions  of  words  have 
been  written  by  many  publicists  about 
that  slgmlflcant  event  Relatively  Uttle. 
however,  has  been  published  by  authors 
whose  lifetime  of  study  and  observation 
combine  to  enable  them  to  see  through 
the  fo«  of  confusion  that  seems  to  pre- 
vent a  clear  imderstanding  of  the  pres- 
ent Cuban  situation. 

Thus,  it  W8W.  indeed,  gratifying  to  read 
the  article  by  George  E.  Sokolsky  in  his 
syndicated  column  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  February  11,  1960.  on  the  current 
visit  of  Soviet  Deputy  Premier  Anastas 
I.  Mikoyan  with  Prime  Minister  Castro 
in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Sokolsky,  as  a  close  student  of  the 
Russian  revolution  and  geopolitics,  ex- 
presses realistic  views  in  this  article. 
which  merits  study  by  every  Member  of 
the  Congress  and  all  others  concerned 
with  the  security  of  the  Americas. 

In  this  connection,  the  attention  of  the 
House  is  invited  to  a  brief  statement  of 
mine  in  the  Congrissional  Record  of 
January  11,  1960.  in  which  was  quoted 
an  Illuminating  su^cle  by  Efr  Samuel 
Flagg  Bemis.  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished historians  of  the  United  States, 
specializing  in  the  field  of  diplomatic 
history.  The  views  of  Dr.  Bemis  and  Mr. 
Sokolsky  supplement  and  strengUien 
each  other. 

It  was  with  the  idea  of  meeting  the 
situation  that  has  been  so  ably  presented 
by  these  two  authorities  that,  on  January 
11. 1  introduced  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 445.  calling  for  reassertion  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  its  extension  to 
guard  against  subversive  forces  known 
as  international  communism,  which,  op- 


erating secretly  and  openly,  directly  and 
indirectly,  now  threaten  the  sovereignty 
and  political  independence  of  the  peo- 
ples and  government  of  all  the  American 

States.  Including  the  United  States. 
The  indicated  article  follows: 

MlKOTAN    AND    CaSTRO 

<  By  George  E.  SokoUlcy) 
The  most  serious  problem  that  faces  the 
United  Sta'.es  today  Is  Cuba  A  pro-Com- 
mur.lst  state  ha-s  been  estribMshed  In  C'.iba 
with  th"  r'.eur  ohiectlve  of  harv^ainlr.s?  wl'h 
Soviet  Russia  for  the  munitions  of  war  In 
return  for  the  Cuban  crops  of  sugar,  rlf^e, 
tobarco.  and  whatever  else  la  to  be  offered. 
It  IS  lm[X)88ible  to  believe  that  so  lmpx:)r- 
tant  a  figure  blb  Anastas  Milcoyiwa  would 
spend  a  weejt  In  Cuba,  a  small,  apparently 
u:.l.Tip<<r'ar.t  country.  But  Cuba  can  be- 
C')me  a  vrry  Important  couritry,  to  the 
Un:*ed  SM'es  the  m^^t  Important  country 
becHi;s«  If  Sov.et  Ru.ssia  establishes  an  aUr- 
base,  a  missile  ba.se  in  the  heart  of  Cuba,  It 
will  become  npof>.ss:\rv  f  >r  the  L-'nited  States 
to  take  Immediate  action 

But  what  Is  the  United  States  doing? 
President  Elsenhower  U  going  to  take  a  trip 
to  Latin  .America.  But  even  at  that  gambit 
we  have  been  beaten  by  M'. koyan's  visit  Ut 
Cuba,  the  slKniftctince  "f  which  cannot  be 
overefitimaterl  They  g  )t  there  first  again. 
Cuba  Is  thU3  acknowledged  aa  Russia-sup- 
ported and  Latin  American  Communists  will 
accept  this  vl.sl*  as  repreiienti.^g  direct  Soviet 
support  for  their  antagonism  to  the  United 
Slates.  This  Is  particularly  true  after  Miko- 
yan said : 

"Those  who  talk  of  war  know  that  If  we 
can  send  a  r  K-ket  to  the  m.oon  with  such 
precision  we  can  sent  a  rocket  w.th  the  same 
prer.si.  >n    to    any    point   on  earth" 

This  will  not  be  mlfunder»t(>^<l  anvwhere 
In  Latin  America.  It  ptjlnu  clearly  t<<  the 
United  States.  Sputnik  cor.tlnuei  to  be  tlie 
antl-Amerlcan  propaganda  weapon  It 
ought  not  to  be  mlsundemtood  in  Wash- 
ington, but  much  that  haj  oorurred  In  Cuba 
is  either  misunderstood  In  Washlngvm  or 
the  Elsenh.wer  policy  wU:  permit  not.Mng  to 
Interfere  with  the  spirit  of  Camp  David, 
not  even  the  presence  of  the  enemy  &0 
miles  from  Miami 

Generallsslm.o  TruJUlo  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  reci-ignlzes  the  peril  of  this  situ- 
ation and  Is  acting  accordingly  His  actions 
may  be  rough  but  are  es.sentlal  Ui  the  de- 
fen.se  of  his  country  from  Invasion  bv  a  C'lm- 
murilst-controUed  Cuba.  The  real  dana:er  Is 
an  uprising  In  Haiti,  supported  by  Cuba. 
HalU  and  the  Dominican  Republic  are  on 
the  same  small  Island  and  Truj.llo  can  no 
more  tolerate  Soviet  Russia's  presence  In 
Haiti  I  via  Cuba  I  than  we  could  at  Conev 
Island,  or  as  we  should  In  Cuba  were  we 
attending  to  our  national  buslne.se  A.s  long 
afi  the  United  Stjitea  takw  a  soft  policy  we 
shall  be  in  tr^  ubie. 

And  now,  Washington  Is  suddenly  becom- 
ing worried  that  President  Eisenhower  might 
receive  an  unfriendly  reception  on  h;s  I^tin 
American  trip  from  Commutilst  workTs  a:.d 
students  there  The  assumption  Is  that  the 
Third  International,  which  wa.s  never  reallv 
dissolved,  has  Isavied  such  Instructions  It 
Is  unbelievable  that  even  the  weakest  Ijitln 
American  governmer.t  will  tolerate  such  an 
Indignity 

Surely  the  people  of  the  United  States 
would  respond  to  such  an  Insult  In  the  only 
possible  way.  by  Immediate  physical  reprisal 
Less  t.han  that  would  condem.n  us  to  a 
shameful  cowardice  which  would  destroy  our 
standing  among  nations. 

The  invasion  of  Latin  America  by  Soviet 
Russia  is  a  direct  result  of  the  incorrect 
policy  of  the  renunciation  of  the  MonrL>e 
Doctrine.  As  lung  as  that  doctrine  prevailed 
as    the    basiB    u'   uur    r*.'l..tlur;a    wltti.  Latin 


America,  no  foreign  p<  wer  dared  to  Invade  a 
Latin  American  country 

Today  such  an  invasion  is  conducted  by 
other  means,  namely,  by  the  mobliization  of 
revuluiiorLary  pKjwer  tlirough  Communist 
piirtles  la  eiujh  c<juntry.  pledged  to  carry  out 
the  program  of  the  Kremlin. 


CANAL  ZO>rE  SOVEREIGNTY:  VIEWS 
OP  BALBOA  TEACHERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Mr.  FI.OOD  Mr  Speaker,  the  crLsls 
over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  sovereignty 
issue  has  evoked  a  widespread  response 
in  the  form  of  letters  frnin  various  parts 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  all  of  them 
favorable. 

Among  the  latest  received  is  one  from 
the  Balboa,  CZ.,  Teachers  Association. 
an  organization  formed  of  pcrson.s 
intimately  familiar  with  the  problems  of 
the  isthmus  through  personal  observa- 
tion over  a  period  of  many  ytars'  re.si- 
dence  in  the  Canal  Zone 

In  order  that  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  may  have  the  benefit  of  their  ex- 
perienced judgment,  I  quote  the  full 
text: 

Our  Teachers  Union.  American  Federa- 
tion of  TMkCtMTS.  Local  No  2J7.  is  opp'Tsed 
to  the  propoaal  of  flying  the  Panan^anlan 
flag  over  the  Canal  Zone,  unices  a  def.nlte 
understanding  of  exactly  whiit  Is  meant 
by  such  action  Is  clearly  ^pellrd  mit  and 
approved  by  a  new  trea-y  ^>etwe^n  the 
two  ccmntrled.  Otherwise  the  resulting 
mlrunderstandlng  n.  iv  lead  ti">  Inrreosed 
lensl  >n    rioting    and    {x.««U)le  b!(M<lmhed 

We  feel  that  Mr  Merchants  optimism 
(n  a  purely  offlcl  U  level  ii  misleading  be- 
cause It  does  U't  represent  the  prenent 
public  opinion  In  the  Republic  of  Tannma. 
Molders  of  public  thinking  In  the  Rep\ibl!c 
of  Panama  have  instilled  s  dlstvirblng  bit- 
terness among  the  people,  manv  of  whom 
want  much  more  than  mere  titular  sov- 
e.'e'ijnty 

The  flying  of  a  symbolic  flag  will  not  sat- 
L'fy  the  growing  demar.ds  of  Panama  In- 
stead, It  will  confu.'je  the  iF.nue  and  cause 
mf.re  trotible  beca\i.'>e  ♦he  public  at  large 
win  b*  led  to  believe  that  It  Is  an  Indica- 
tion tf.at  thev  may  s<><  n  expert  more  con- 
cessions frryp.  the  United  Htates.  They  will 
think  they  are  going  to  have  a  greaU-r 
share  in  the  administration  of  the  Panan.a 
Canal  Company  and  Canal  Zone  Oovern- 
ment.  In  short,  they  will  be  led  to  believe 
that  they  can  expect  much  more  than  titu- 
lar sovereignty  The  flag  will  create  false 
h'  pes  and  bitter  frtutratlons 

We  also  opF>ose  the  granting  of  other  con- 
o«Mlo(W  at  this  time  Such  action  may 
wnatrfin  our  p^jsltion  without  solving  ths 
basic  problems. 

We  suggest  that  we  get  to  the  basic  causes 
of  each  point  of  controversy  on  a  p<>ople- 
to-people  basis  Panam^nl.ins  have  been 
falsely  convinced  bv  their  leaders  that  ths 
United  States  Is  not  living  \ip  to  the  pres- 
ent treaties  Therefore,  tlie  first  thing  to 
do  Is  to  roach  the  po<iple  themselves  with 
friendly  frank  expiauatioua  of  '.'ur  position. 
Such  clarification  should  have  top  priority. 
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CUBA:    A   COMMUNIST   BEACHHEAD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  3  years  I  have  watched  the  moimt- 
iug  crisis  to  the  .south  of  us  in  the  Carib- 
bean area  and  made  many  statements 
thereon  to  the  Congress  prop<-)sing  policy 
programs  for  the  United  States  aimed 
toward  alleviation. 


Was  I  imduly  concerned  about  the  .se- 
riou.sness  of  the  rising  Red  tide  in  Latin 
America?  Far  from  it.  We  have  .seen 
the  Governments  of  Venezuela  and  Cuba 
overthrown,  armed  invasions  of  i.^th- 
mian  countries  undertaken,  evacuation 
of  our  naval  bases  at  Guantanamo  and 
Chaguaramas  demanded,  and  assaults 
on  the  Canal  Zone  by  Panamanian  mobs 
attempted. 

Most  recently  dramatized  by  the  cur- 
rent visit  of  Deputy  Premier  Anastas 
I.  Mikoyan  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  Cuba, 
the  situation  there  emphasizes  that  the 
time  for  corrective  action  is  overdue. 

Mikoyan.  following  the  basic  commu- 
nistic pattern,  uses  Cuba  as  a  rostrum 
to  proclaim  openly  that  in  Russia  private 
property  was  confiscated  by  Soviet  power 
without  compensation  to  the  owners. 
He  thereby  sought  to  influence  the  revo- 
lutionary government  of  Cuba  to  pursue 
a  similar  course  in  dealing  with  the 
properties  of  American  and  other  foreign 
investors  in  Cuba.  These  investors  have 
done  ever  so  much  in  the  past  to  develop 
Cuban  resources  and  to  aid  Cuban  econ- 
omy. Therefore,  the  threat  of  the 
Castro  government  to  confiscate  all 
these  Investments  is  given  a  "shot  in  the 
arm"  by  the  Soviet  Deputy  Premier  and 
the  worst  may  be  expected. 

The  visit  of  Mikoyan  and  his  advocacy 
of  Soviet  methods  of  confl.<ication  as  a 
F>attern  action  gives  added  and  un- 
doubted evidence  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  been,  indeed,  an  effective 
Influence  in  the  Castro  revolution  and 
now  is  expecting  the  pavofT 

In  anticipation  of  tlie  present  need, 
on  Jan.iary  6,  \'J6Q  I  mtrcxiuct'd  Hou«e 
Concurrent  Resfjlulion  445  to  ext-rnd  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  to  include  interxcntion 
by  .subversive  forces  known  a.s  int<""na- 
tional  communism  in  any  American  State 
as  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety 
of  the  entire  We«t<rn  Henii.ephere 

The  ma.s.s  news  media  of  the  United 
States,  .so  far.  has  generally  failed  to 
present  the  crisis  in  Cuba  realistically 
and  our  Government  has  failed  to  meet 
It  with  n-qui.'-iie  vigor.  The  inadequate 
treatment  of  the  Cuban  crisis  in  the  press 
clearly  suggests  a  control  of  the  press 
favoring  suppression  of  proper  coverage 
of  communistically  connected  activities 
affecting  the  security  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  including  the  United  State.": 

Fortunately,  there  are  some  regional 
orKanizhtinns  in  the  United  ."States  k'  'nly 
aware  of  the  significance  of  the  Cuban 
crisis  notiibly  the  Southern  States  In- 
dustrial Council  Supptirted  by  indus- 
trials m  the  States  clo.s<\'-t  to  the  island 
Communist  beaclihead  it  has  si)oken  out 
strongly  m  urging  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
as  the  chief  guideline  for  American 
policy  and  recommending  specific  action 

In  an  mfoimative  article  by  Th.urman 
Sensing,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Southern  States  Industrial  Council,  the 
siKnificance  of  the  Cuban  crisis  is  vividly 
ixirt rayed  with  a  first  step  for  protection 
of  American  interests  outlined. 

Also,  in  Panama,  the  well-known 
Isthmian  newspaper,  tlie  Star  &•  Herald, 
in  an  editorial  on  January  21,  1960, 
clearly  recognized  the  dangers  in  the  Cu- 
ban situation  and  described  them  realis- 
tically. 


The    indicated    article    and    editorial, 
which   are   commended   for   readmg   by 
every  Member  of  the  Congress,  follow: 
IFrom  Sensing  the  News,  Feb.  7,  1960] 
A  CoMMtTNisT  Beachhead 

(By  Thurman  Sensing,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, Southern  Stat-ee  Industrial  Council) 

Cuba's  ruling  regime  has  clearly  forfeited 
the  privilege  of  US  frlendsliip.  For  that 
reason,  it  is  regrettable  that  President 
Elsenhower  has  decided  against  cracking 
down  on  EMctator  Castro  at  this  time  The 
reason  given  is  that  such  action  might  have 
an  adverse  eSect  among  other  Latin-Amer- 
ican countries.  For  one  thing,  that  is  a  very 
questionable  result.  For  another  thing  our 
actions  should  be  based  on  what  is  right. 
not  on  what  other  p>eople  might  think.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  Isn't  It  probable  that  by 
sitting  supinely  by.  we  are  not  only  losing 
our  own  self-respect  but  the  respect  of  other 
nations? 

Within  recent  months,  Castro  has  thrust 
American  citizens  Into  Cuban  dungeons. 
He  has  let  loose  a  torrent  of  antl-Amcrlcan 
talk.  Moreover,  he  has  seized  property  be- 
longing to  XJ3.  citizens,  without  offering 
them  anything  In  return,  or  at  best  printing 
press  bonds  that  aren't  worth  the  paper  they 
are  printed  on. 

The  potential  U.S.  loss  In  Cuba  Is  stagger- 
ing. Conservative  estimates  of  U.S.  Invest- 
ments on  the  island  range  above  tl  billion. 
Tliat  money  belongs  to  thousands  of  share- 
holders  In  American  companies — to  busi- 
nessmen, school  teachers,  wage  earners, 
doctors,  ministers — a  cross  section  of  the 
American  people. 

That  this  total  Investment  will  be  con- 
fiscated by  the  Castro  regime  isn  t  a  matter 
of  conjecture  but  a  stated  plan  of  Cuba's 
new  ruler*  What  the  United  States  is  deal- 
ing with  In  Cuba  Is  not  another  corrupt 
gcvi?rnraent  but  a  revolutionary  govei.imen: 
on  tlie  Russian  plan.  It  is  the  Intention  of 
Pldel  Castro  and  his  associates  to  establish 
a  Communist-style  state  at  the  doorstep  of 
the  United  States. 

The  American  people  can  even  Icsfi  afT  >rd 
this  than  they  can  nfl  ird  the  maienr^.l 
losses.  If  the  United  States  sh  u:d  p'»rni:t 
such  a  Red  government  to  fiperate  Within 
100  miles  of  Florida,  gover.'^ment.":  around 
the  globe  would  consider  the  Am.encan  Re- 
public hopelessly  weak.  A  Communist  Cuba 
would  be  a  living  symbol  of  US.  Incapacity. 
If  Castro  Is  successful  In  crushing  free  gov- 
ernment, a  free  press,  and  a  free  enterprise 
economy,  he  will  have  set  off  a  chain  re- 
action of  Red  revolution  In  the  New  W.>r'.d 

Therefore,  It  Is  clear  that  the  United 
States  must  do  what  is  necessary  to  end  this 
Communist  experiment  In  the  Caribbean. 
The  fight  against  communism  In  Cuba  must 
beein  now  not  next  year  when  It  h;\s  ex- 
tinguished all  voices  of  freedom  on  the 
Island  and  when  all  good  Cubans  are  dead 
or  driven  Into  exile 

The  flrf^t  step  for  the  United  States,  most 
observers  ."vpree  l.s  denial  to  Castro  of  the 
si>e<-ia'  ec('n>imic  help  he  Is  now  enjoying 
I  refer  to  the  !,uc:\r  policy  of  the  United 
Stutes  i;nder  which  Cuba  getji  a  bonus  for 
FUgar  sold  to  this  country  This  favoritism 
cfxst*  the  US  taxpayers  more  tiian  $120 
million  a  year. 

In  the  light  of  Castro's  antl-Amerlcanlsm, 
!t  Is  absvird  to  continue  this  bonus.  It  should 
!>e  withdrawn  vintll  decent  government  re- 
turns to  the  Island  This  action,  while  \in- 
likely  to  Jolt  Caftro  Into  civilized  behavior. 
might  cause  Cubans  to  realize  that  their 
leftist  dictatorship  means  economic  ruin,  not 
progress  and  plenty. 

What  other  steps  may  be  necessary  to  drive 
a  Communist-front  government  from  this 
hemi.sphere  are  as  yet  unclear.  But  the 
United  States  should  not  hesitate  to  proclaim 


that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  still  the  chief 
guideline  for  American  p>olicy  on  Latin 
America. 

Under  this  historic  doctrine,  this  country 
warned  European  powers  that.  In  President 
Monroe's  words.  "We  should  consider  any  at- 
tempt on  their  part  to  extend  their  system  to 
any  portion  of  this  henilsphere  as  dangerous 
to  our  peace  and  safety  "  And  thi^fs  pre- 
cisely what  communi.sm  Is  donig  in  Cuba. 
It  Is  bent  on  gaming  a  beachhead  in  the 
New  World.  Tiie  land  seizure  program,  the 
control  of  Cuban  banks  by  revolutionaries. 
and  the  silencing  of  newE]-)apcrs  is  a.s  much 
a  Red  invasion  as  would  be  the  landing  of 
Soviet  tanks  In  Havana. 

The  time  Is  long  since  past  for  patience  and 
forbearance  In  American  dealings  with  Castro. 
Officials  who  speak  of  .■'ocial  reform  in  Cuba's 
revolution  should  be  reminded  that  the  same 
thing  was  said  when  tlie  Chinese  Reds 
launched  their  drive  for  power.  China  was 
lost  to  the  free  world  because  of  a  soft  policy 
toward  communism.  The  United  States  can- 
not afford  that  kind  of  softness  toward  the 
Castro  dictatorship.  Stern  action  is  needed 
to  drive  the  advance  guard  of  world  com- 
munism from  this  hemisphere. 


[From  the  Panama  Star  &  Herald.  Jan.  21, 
1960] 

C.'isn^o   Governments  Seizi-res 

What  1.'^  the  United  States  tc  do  about  Cuba, 
where  .ifflciLls  of  the  revolutionary  govern- 
.".lent  have  been  seizing  the  property  of  Amer- 
ican^'' M'ld  notes  and  pretests  have  been 
bra.=hed  off  by  Fidel  Castro  with  anger  and 
contempt  A  stronger  note  Just  sent  did  not 
fare  better 

Cuba  is  denying  basic  ownership  rights,  the 
new  note  ^ays  which  are  recognized  as  rights 
under  Cuban  law  and  generally  accepted  la 
in'ernhtlonal  law. 

Without  court  orders,  offlclals  have  seized 
and  occupied  land  and  buildings  owned  by 
Americans,  seized  cattle,  confiscated  and  re- 
moved equipment,  plowed  up  land,  cut  and 
removed  timber  In  many  cases,  no  inven- 
tories have  been  made,  no  receipts  have 
been  gl\en,  and  the  dlsp>osse65ed  owners  have 
bc'.n  given  no  Indication  when  or  whether 
payment  would  be  made. 

Washington  6  dilemma  Is  that  If  It  takes 
appropriate  action  to  bring  Castro  to  heel 
ant: -American  action  elsewhere  may  be 
Ignited  But  If  Washington  wants  to  get 
t^ugh  it  can  reduce  Cuban  sugar  quotas  or 
stop  buying  Cuban  sugar  entirely.  But  the 
stark  fact  is  tliat  Castro  has  completely 
ruined  the  Cuban  economy  arid  If  he  should 
be  deix>sed  tomorrow  there  would  be  no 
money  to  pay  for  his  brigandage. 


MIKOYAN  S  CUBAN  VISIT:    SIGNIFI- 
CANCE 

Mr  FI.OOD.  Mr  Speaker,  in  another 
statement  to  the  House,  I  described  the 
island  of  Cuba  as  a  Communist  beach- 
head. Dramatized  by  the  current  visit 
of  Soviet  Deputy  Premier  Anastas  I. 
Mikoyan,  this  term  has  a  far  greater  sig- 
nificance than  mere  Communist  control 
of  that  country  It  s.%Tnbolizes  the  pro- 
gressive decline  of  United  States  leader- 
ship in  inter -American  affairs  that  has 
featured  the  conduct  of  our  once  effective 
foreign  f>olicy  over  a  period  of  j'cars. 

A  revealing  news  story  about  applause 
from  Cuban  workers  and  society  by 
Mikoyan's  visit  was  published  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1&60,  issue  of  the  Washington, 
DC.  Evening  Star,  also  an  informative 
article  by  William  S.  White,  distinguished 
columnist  of  that  well-known  capital 
newspaper. 
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Columnist  White's  article  shows  to 
what  extent  respect  for  the  United  States 

of  America  has  deteriorated  in  Fidel 
Castro's  Cuba.  While  America  Is  de- 
nounced by  the  Castro  brothers,  Fidel 
and  Raul,  the  Kremlin  conspirator  Ana- 
stas  I.  Mikoyan  is  wined,  dined,  and 
greeted  with  enthusiastic  applause.  It 
seems  that  military  dictatorship  of  the 
Castro  type  is  agreeable,  provided 
Marxist -Leninist  agents  and  sympa- 
thizers are  in  key  positions  as  bosses  of 
the  National  Bank  of  Cuba,  the  so-called 
National  Institute  for  Agrarian  Reform, 
and  the  secret  police.  Soviet  China  and 
the  Soviet  Government  are  collaborating 
in  the  Caribbean  to  transform  that  sea 
into  a  Soviet  lake.  It  is  time  for  the 
American  people  to  understand  what  is 
happening  in  Cuba. 

The  indicated  news  story  and  article 
f<>llows : 

CuBAif  Wowtras,  Societt  Both  Appt-acd 

MrtCOYAl* 

Havana,  February  8 — Soviet  Deputy  Pre- 
mier Anastaa  I.  Miicoyan  made  appearances 
at  both  ends  of  Cuba's  social  scale  yesterday 
He  was  thunderously  applauded  on  botii 
occasiOQs. 

Mr.  Mikoyan  made  the  second  public  ad- 
dress of  his  Cuban  vlsU  to  a  meeting  of  Uie 
National  Federation  of  Textile  Workers. 
Last  night  he  attended  a  concert  of  the 
Havana  Symphony  conducted  by  Russian 
compcaer  Aj-am  Khachaturian. 

Mr.  Mlkoyan's  speech  to  the  textile  work- 
en  included  the  usual  Soviet  b«jast  of  mis- 
Bile  strength  coupled  with  assurunce  of  Rua- 
■la's  desire  for  peace. 

BOASTS  OF    MOON    BOCKKT 

"Thoee  who  talk  of  war,"  the  Soviet  lead- 
er said,  "know  that  if  we  can  send  a  rocket 
to  the  moon  with  such  precision,  we  can 
■end  a  rocket  with  the  same  precision  to  any 
point  on  earth." 

But  "war  la  against  our  wishes."  he  added. 
"We  want  peace,  peace  forever  " 

Mr.  Mikoyan  got  another  big  hnnd  as  he 
outlined  the  rtae  of  the  Soviet  Union  un- 
der oommunlim  and  declared,  "the  Cuban 
revolution    can    accomplish    mlraclee.    too." 

Mr.  Mikoyan  vaa  followed  by  Ernesto 
"Cbe"  Guevara,  lettut  pre&ldeut  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  at  Cuba,  who  told  the  crowd 
the  Cuban  revolution  will  go  forward. 

"It  «e  cant  put  iputntka  on  the  moon, 
we  can  plant  our  revolutionary  Ideas  on  the 
moon,"  Mr  nuevara  declared. 

Mr.  Mikoyan *«  appearance  at  the  rally  w%e 
not  announced  in  advance,  tt  apparently 
waa  designed  to  lend  prtetlge  to  the  uivioni 
head.  Jesus  9oto,  who  Is  looked  on  as  a 
Red  sympathizer.  Mr.  Soto  is  leading  a 
purge  of  anti-Cotnxnunists  In  organised  la- 
bor. 

SATJI.   CASTkO    PSKSXNT 

At  the  concert  Mr.  Mikoyan  beamed  from 
a  mezzanine  box,  acknowledging  the  ap- 
plause of  the  large  crowd.  Also  on  hand 
were  MaJ.  Guevara  and  Prime  MItLs^pt  F^del 
Castro's  younger  brother  Raul,  the  Minister 
of  the  Cuban  armed  forces,  and  their  wives. 
Fidel  Castro  was  not  present. 

Mr.  Mlkoyan's  activities  had  been  cloaked 
In  secrecy  since  he  was  driven  out  of  Ha- 
vana Saturday  morning  under  heavy  escort. 
An  army  officer  in  Matanzas,  50  m.lles  east 
of  Havana,  reported  seeing  the  Soviet  lead- 
er riding  with  Raul  Castro. 

The  Soviet  news  agency  Taas  reported 
that  Mr.  Mikoyan  and  Raul  CajBtm  visited 
the  Clenaga  de  Zapata  swamps  near  Matan- 
zas. which  are  to  be  drained  and  planted 
In  rice,  and  a  boarding  school  for  40  home- 
less children  at  a  country  estate  seized 
from  ex-Dictator  FtUgenclo  Batista. 


It  was  believed  Mr.  Mikoyan  also  con- 
ferred with  Raul  Castro,  and  possibly  other 
top  officials,  about  closer  Cuban-Soviet  trade 
ties  and  the  possibility  of  resuming  diplo- 
matic relations  severed  In  1952. 


CCBA     UNDrRLlNIS    END     OF    AN     Era  —  InST'LTS 
AND      MiKOTAN       ViSIT      SHOW       TlMK       WntN 

U.viTED  States  "Ran'    Hodi.bPUEKK   Is  Over 
(By  WUIlam  S.  White  j 

Uncle  Sam  as  we  used  to  know  him.  the 
very  tall  old  man  In  the  striped  breecties 
who  was  a  symbol  of  unquestioned  ie.ider- 
ahip  in  this  hemisphere,  does  njt  ex■.'^t  any 
more. 

For  many  >  ears  {jtLst,  the  United  Stdtes 
was  many  things  to  the  Latin  Amencaiis 
It  w;is  liked  at  <ne  time  a:id  it  was  L  ited  at 
another  time.  But  always  its  powtr  w<is 
unquesti  >ned  And  this,  too,  at  least,  wtus 
certain  The  Yankee  '  Coi'jssus  of  the  North  ' 
ran  things  in  tliis  part  of  the  world.  And 
that    wa.s   that 

Fidel  Ciistro,  the  new  dictator  of  Cuba,  la 
now  den'.on.=;traun^  how  far  away  we  have 
got  from  those  i^.d  and  simple  days.  The 
welcome  he  Is  ^i'-i^'.^  V,  a  .S.,^-.  .et  visitor, 
Deputy  Premier  Ana^tiis  I.  M.k>  van.  is  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  episodes  in  the 
hi-,t<jry  of  this  hemisphere.  It  is  amazing. 
Indef'd.  that  It  has  -.tlrred  .10  little  challeng- 
ing' interest  in  the  United  States. 

For  as  Mikoyan  strides  over  the  island  of 
Cuba  he  sj-mboUzes.  for  gtxxl  or  for  ill.  the 
end  of  a  long  era.  It  was  an  era  In  which 
the  Pan  .American  world  was.  at  bottom, 
strictly  the  world  of  the  Unit  >d  States.  Per- 
haps we  were  wrong  sometimes  In  our 
dealings  with  our  neighbors  to  the  south. 
Perhaps  there  was  sunie  Jastlce  to  the  com- 
plaints of  "Yankee  Im.perlallsm"  and  of  "dol- 
lar diplomacy  " 

But  even  if  all  this  wrw  true  there  was 
al.so  this-  We  led  two  continents  much  as 
the  British  In  »n  earlier  time  had  led  n;oet 
of  the  rest  of  th°  world  And  on  the  whole 
and  In  the  end  we  did  more  good,  surely, 
than  harm  to  the  father  powers  on  this  side 
of  the  earth  Alwivs  »•«  stood  rfnp-  nslble 
for  them.  In  the  bad  tlm.es  ss  In  the  good 
They  owe  vi^  something.  If  onlv  in  mem^rv 
For  It  was  Yankee  Amerl'-an  m^ney  and  It 
WAS  Vaiike*  Am.erlcan  ef»'Tt  and  kmwledi-'* 
th.1t  dr'ive  away  the  pestilences  and  opened 
economic  (ipp<irtiinitv  to  wh«t  w-riid  oih^-r- 
wlse  have  remained  foir  the  most  p«\rt  a  ra.^1, 
suhmer^ed  ar«»a  of  living  In  »on>'Mhin^  very 
ci'>»e  to  »qu»lcr 

That  Mlkiiran  can  now  come  and  Im- 
p^idfntly  n*h  for  trouble  f'^r  us  in  «1  At 
used  to  be  Uie  American  Uke  of  the  Curih- 
bean  Is  a  strange  and  disturbing  thine  to 
thoee  who  rfmeml^er  th»  j->a.<r  It  1*  a 
sharply  nostalgic  lllvistratlon  of  th»  llttie- 
consldered  f'vct  th»t  for  us,  ».*  for  tlie  Brlii.ih 
neej-ly  a  generation  ajro.  an  hour  of  ta-lll.-ht 
change  has  now  come 

We  are.  rightly  or  wrontrly,  no  loneer  the 
"Coloesus  of  the  North  '  A  few  years  a^?.. 
when  the  British  retired  at  last  from  Irrtia 
the  papers  printed  a  picture  of  the  la.'* 
British  troopship  ever  to  leave  Bomhav 
Our  last  troopship-  -the  last  vestize  and  sym- 
bol, that  Ls,  c'f  OMr  erstwhile  h^-ad-shlp  ;n  this 
hemisphere — has  now   left  11a v.- na 

The  reasons  f  r  all  thl.-.  of  r.  •i-<;<»  ar*" 
many  and  c  mpllrated.  The  -a  .r:d  .'-sfl'  f,  xr 
cr.ar.j'^^'.l  TTe  d  '.ys  (  f  nry  kind  of  co- 
lonialism, however  bland  and  In  many  ways 
actiially  b'^neficlal  t'l  the  criioniaLzed.  have 
erne  forever.  The  United  Stat«»«  has  Joined 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  world  In  a  Bi^ar'h 
f  r  a/-<jf)mmodatl>jns  an;l  easen.ent  in  t.ie 
cold  war 

S<j  we  allow  Castro  Ui  ran  looise  an  i 
a.".;!  mfr-a'^lntly  irr^sj  nslble  In  a  <mi 
we  have  alwa>s  kept  alive  ec(jnc  niirji,.y  and 
still  d  ■.  We  allow  the  alip-n — and  quite  p<is- 
slbly  .sinister — lod*(er  Mlk  yan  U^  take  rtjoms 
In  the  house  of  a  man  who  clearly  is  no 
friend  of  ours. 


•ry 


It  used  to  be  said  that  the  United  Statfs 
w  uld  permit  no  f(  rei^n  encnachmenta  In 
this  hemisphere  Ilil."*  can  t>e  said  no  longer. 
Fur  C:astro  and  his  house  guest.  Mikoyan, 
are  thumbing  their  nusea  at  us  acrtjss  a  few 
m.Ues  iif  water  from  our  s«iuthern  coastline. 
When  you  set  out  to  end  a  cold  war  yovi  pay 
manv  prices  And  the  prlt'e  we  are  paying 
In  Cuba-  where  determl.ned'.y  we  refuse  to 
retaliate  to  the  most  extraordinary  insults 
Of  this  whole  new  era — Is  a  high  i)rlce  indeed. 


LE.\VE   OF  AB^E.NCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
stT.cf'  wa.«;  granted  to  Mr  IkjscH  'at  the 
request  of  Mr.  H.MLErK!,  for  an  Indefi- 
nite periud  on  account  of  illness  in  the 
family. 


.SPECIAL  ORDER-S  GRANTED 

I3y  urutI.;ln'>u'^  c.'tix.seiu,  permi.s.sion  to 
add! ess  Uie  Hou.^e.  followinc  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  spfx-ial  orders 
heretofore  ent^^red.  wa.s  Kranued  to: 

Mr.  Brown  of  Georgia,  for  20  min- 
utes, today,  following  other  .special 
orders. 

Mr.  Brock,  for  10  minuli'.s,  torr^orrnw. 

Mr.  Flood  for  15  minute.*!.  Uxlay.  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude  extraneous   matter. 

Mr.  Lindsay,  for  30  mmutes.  on  Thurs- 
day next. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Maryland,  for  5  min- 
utes, on  Wednesday  next. 


EXTIT^SION  OF  REMAI^KS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permi."^.slon  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Concrksstonal 
REc^^tRD.  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
wa.s  irrant4xl  to: 

Mr  GEfRGE  and  Include  a  .sp«Myh. 

Mr  Van  Zandt 

Mr  DtRwiNSKi  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Air.tn 

"At  the  !•  quest  of  Mr  Smith  of  Call- 
fornux,  and  U^  include  ex U"untH>us  mai- 
ler. \>.\-  f'  'llvv.i  UIK    ' 

Mr  Smith  of  Califurnl*. 

'At  tiir  n^ue.vt  uf  Mr  BriiKl  of  Ken- 
turkv.  and  to  include  extraneous  matter, 
tiie  followir.i;    ■ 

Mr  .'iANTANnicLo  In  two  InsUxnm 

Mr  HrnnR 

Mr  BCKKK  cf  Kentucky. 


ENROU.ED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr    HURI.F-SON    from  the  Commltt<»e 

on  Hou.<ie  Admini.'^tration.  rrixirted  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  U  'Use  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
.signed  by  tlio  S;>eaker: 

H  R  8171  An  act  amending  the  f\ct  of 
Febrtiary  20,  1931.  as  amended  with  respect 
to  a  rail  transit  crossing  across  the  Bay  of 
San  Francisco. 


•  1' ky      Mr  Speak- 

ii.t.ise  do  now  ad- 


ADJOU'lNMf::VT 

Mr  BURKE  of  K 
er,  I  move  that  t:. 
joum. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
^at  I  o'clock  and  1  minute  pjn.  •  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, February  16,  1960.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 
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EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV  exec- 
Utfre  conimumcations  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  a.s  fol- 
lows : 

1826.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  E>efense.  transmitting  a  draft  of  pn  p. »t-ed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  authoru^  the 
construction  of  modern  naval  vessels  ,  to 
the  Committee   on   Armed  Se^^■lces. 

1327.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  semiannual  re- 
port relating  to  the  authority  to  establish  or 
develop  installations  and  facilities  required 
for  advanced  research  projects,  ptirsuant  to 
section  403  of  Public  Law  85-685,  to  the 
Commilttee  on  Armed  Services. 

1828.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
at  the  Treeisury.  transmitting  an  annual  re- 
port of  audit  of  the  exchange  stiibilUatlon 
fund  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1959. 
pursuant  to  section  10  of  the  Gold  Reserve 
Act  of  1934  approved  January  30.  1934;  to 
tiie  C'min.tU'e  ^n  Banking  and  Currency 

1829  A  letter  Tr^m  the  .Artine  Secretary 
of  Health.  Edurstlon.  and  Welfare  trans- 
mitting a  report  relative  to  the  dlsp<^)saJ  of 
foreign  excefifi  pr  'perty  during  the  ca.f-i.dar 
year  lUb.r  purs-.i.int  Uj  the  Federal  Pr  >per'.  v 
and  Adm;:.Ujtrati\e  Services  Act  of  lj*4»,  to 
the  C"    nin.ifct     'ii   Ojvernnieut  Ope.'-at;    :,.•* 

18^^  A  Utter  from  tne  Deputy  Sei^retary 
of  I>efei»&c,  tnui-smituup  a  draft  of  pn^fxx'-ed 
lefci;lslatlon  entitled  "A  b.:l  to  amend  llt.e  10. 
t.'i;lted  St.-^ites  C'wle  concerning  the  d' fii.i- 
tlon  of  total  comml.ssioned  serMce  of  f>fficers 
of  the  naval  service  ,  t.  U.e  Comm;;ttH'  iju 
Amied   .Services 

1831.  A  letter  from  Lhe  Deputy  Direr  ti>r 
Leglalatlve  LiaLson.  IXparurent  of  U.e  A:r 
Force,  tramunitting  a  copy  .  !  the  -Mr  Fierce 
repr>rt  entitled  '  t>emiannuiil  Research  and 
Devel'ipnif-nt  Pc"  rfmeiit  Act. one  Report." 
coverlug  ti^e  period  from  July  1  tlirou^h  De- 
cember 31,  19.>0.  pu^^.i!lnt  to  Public  Law  557, 
8Cd  C(ingres.s.  f  Uie  C'^mmiltee  on  Armed 
Services 

1832  A  itti^r  from  the  Act.ug  Secretary 
of  Health  EvIucuU.Ui.  and  Welfare.  lran»- 
mltllnK  the  N:itv.  Ai  •  vuU  Hfpori  of  the 
Ct>mmi»»loner  o!  £>;  .a. on  i.n  the  ui!:n"  is- 
tratlcm  of  PuMir  I.nw?  B74  at>.d  R;5  Bls.t  Oui- 
gjewi  as  amended  including  r  detailed  M^itr- 
mrnt  I  :  re<r.ptji  iu'd  Uu- !w' •  ••i'..rnt.«  I'T  I'le 
a«-«l  VI  .ir  endiTit  June  SO  It'M*  pvir'tmnt  t.> 
l»uhllr  l*'«»  M^^  nnd  874  of  the  8li>t  Co.  rrt*-^ 
to   U>*   Commute*    on    Kducnl!  -n    Rnd    l*t>or 

18S1  A  letter  fr<»n\  the  Se^"rt«ty  of  S'lite 
triM.amitt.nd  r  draft  >'f  pr\>i><.AtHl  Irf l^lt^^><>n 
*ritiled  "A  hlU  jroN  Idtnjr  T^^r  «ccept«tMe  by 
the  T'nH*d  Sl^  t««  of  Amerlcn  <->r  smrndments 
t.'  the  (  »r..»' It '■' .  >ii  I'f  tlie  W  ■!  Ul  HrsMh 
Or>-vt,..->  V  r\d  p'r<l  t-v  •'  r  1 .' •  h  W.rld 
f  s-'-rr-'.  '  .\  t         tl-.r     I     '!r,:i,;t  trr      on 

.*  IT  III «. 

A    :rter   from 
1-.  .cation 


Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  accordance 
wiUi  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  I'^bA  a6  amended,  and  for  other  purposes"; 
t  ■  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

1837.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  traj.&mlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed 
legl.slatiun  eiit.tled  "A  bLll  to  provide  fv<r  the 
treatment  of  gain  from  sale  or  exchange  uf 
tangible  pHrs.'u&l  proj->er;y  tised  in  the  trade 
or  business",  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


H«-.-*;-h 

18M 
Of     li'    , 

n..tli:.>.- 
rt  •  .  .   I- 


the  Acting  Secretary 
and  Welfare,  trans- 
it ri  Covering  personal  pr  ;>«  rty 
S'.i'e  Eurplvis  ;  r'  prrty  :■..•;.>.  .ts 
lor  distribution  to  public  he;  "h  rii  U  iduca- 
tlonal  Institutions  and  civ.l  def.  :  r  (  rtr-xn- 
teatlons  for  the  period  October  1  thmvigh 
Decembe-  31.  1959.  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Property  arkd  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1835.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Btireau  o'  the  Budcet.  Exfcutlve  Offl'^e  of  the 
President,  transm.:  t»:.p  a  drait  uf  ;.r..pot,ed 
leglalatloi  entitled  A  bill  U  amei  J  cerUm 
laws  of  tlie  United  States  In  i.ght  of  the  ad- 
mission ^f  the  State  of  Hawaii  Into  the 
Union  arid  for  other  piirpoee?"  to  the  Com- 
mittee   CTi    Interior   and    In'ular   Affairs. 

1836  A  letter  from  the  A...t:ng  Chairman, 
US  Atrwnlc  ftirrgy  OominlBPlon  tran^mU- 
ttnj?  a  draft  of  pro^x>9ed  leelslatlor.  er.tlti*^ 
"A   bill   t)   authorlBc   apto-oprlatlon*   fir    the 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  Eetaruary 
11.  1960.  the  foUowmp  bill  v,-as  reporlod 
on  I-Vbruary  12.  1960: 

Mr  KIKWAN  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tiL.i.s  H  R,  li'TCl.  A  bill  mak.i.p  h;  i -o- 
pn«ti«  :.i  f  >r  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  ri-:;ited  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1961.  and  for  other  purp.,ses; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No  1264 1.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  H-Uf^e 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

\Subv::ited    February    15.    1960] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  ]'rinL:n?  and  reference  to  the  proper 
cajondar,  a6  follows: 

Mr  POWELL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insuiar  Affairs.  S.  2033.  An  act  U-  amend 
the  mining  laws  of  the  United  States  Uj  pro- 
vide U"  Hie  inclusion  of  certain  nonmineriil 
iuiids  in  paunts  to  ■,>lHCer  claims;  without 
amendment  i  Rept.  No.  1^65).  Referred  to 
U.e  Committee  of  Uie  Whole  House  on  the 
Stale  of  the  Union. 


PUPI.IC  BILI,S  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXTT   pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  Hou.se  of  February 
n.    1960    the  following   bill   wa^   intro- 
duced FtbruaiT  12.  1960: 
B\  Mr   KIRWAN 

H  R    U>401     A    bill    making    apt>rt>pr;ut;on« 
for    t.'ie   Dr  ••ximent   of   th*   Interuif   and   re- 
l.H  t-<i  aitencies  h>r  the  Rscal  year  ending  June 
JO    1^1    and  Im  ovhel  \  Ui  tK>»««. 
|?«f»<Kli..r(«  nnH  trfrnHi  Frbrud'y   IS    IW«) 

l^t>irr  c'liusc  4  tt  rule  XXII.  public 
biT.v  and  ir.-ohitions  were  lnt!\>duci.\l 
!\r.J  st'Vi  •  ally  reft-riTti  a*  follows: 

»,  M:    ,*."^PINAlJ    (by  revju«>»ti  : 
H  It       -4    .     A     un.     to     j>n.'\Uif    for     auh- 

ip     V,  ■  ;  •!     rrM'V,.-:.   r,     bv    the     IVp.vt  t  nirii  t 

i\l  tlir  Air  f\»rx>>  i't  o^rlaiu  public  Und»  of 
the  UnH»Hl  ^^  .^t<s  «•  Nr,!i.«  Air  F^>rcf  R.u.gr 
Ner  ,  for  dt'.^r  pvirj'^vw-s.  nnil  t.r  I'.l.cr 
purpO«*»:  to  t:.'  t  ^min.ltce  on  l:.ter>.  »r  ;aKi 
Insular  AITalr^ 

By  Mr   BAl  DWIN: 

H  R.  1040S  A  bill  lo  provide  for  the  deter- 
nunaUon  of  the  compensat.on  til  flrefii^ht- 
Ing  peraojinel  in  ac*:ordance  witli  prevuiling 
rates,  and  for  oti.tr  pur{>>&es.  to  the  Coiu- 
mlttee  on  P  "t  f>n-e  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr   BAMNCl 

H.R  10404  A  bill  to  ext<>nd  the  veterans' 
home  loan  program  to  February  1.  1966  to 
pr(>\ide  fc^  ds.-ect  loans  to  veterans  m  areas 
aoere  buje  nit  credit  Is  otherwite  n  t  gen- 
erally a\».:-bie,  aiid  for  otiier  purpi'seb. 
to   the   (     n.m.'-.ee  i  ii   Vcieri.iio'   Affairs 

H-R  :'4"i."  A  Mil  u  -Azr.'-nd.  title  38,  United 
Pt.i'ef  (  v-<r  t'  proTide  for  the  payment  of 
jv>nFi  >!  ••  Vi  \et'»r:ini=  of  World  War  I  to  the 
C-ommittee  on  Veterans    Affairs 

H  R  104O6  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  c<'mpeiii>ii.U' 'n  of  certain  officers  and 
employee*  of  the  Fefleral  Government,  and 
for  (»*heT  purpowef.  to  the  Conomlttee  on 
PoBi  Oflftoe  .  nd  C.vii  Serrlre. 


HR  10407.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  tl  e 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  prmde  a 
l-year  period  during  which  certain  veterans 
may  be  granted  national  semce  life  insur- 
ance; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Ar.airs. 
By  Mr  BECKKR : 
H.R  10408  A  bill  to  amend  title  IT  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  lncrea.se  from  H  .2o0 
to  $2,500  the  amount  of  outside  e amines 
]>erm;tt^d  each  yeiiT  without  deductions  from 
benefit.s  thereunder:  to  the  Comnilttee  on 
Ways   and   Means 

By  Mr  BOG  OS 
HR  10409  A  bill  to  amend  section  1033 
f  :  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide nonrecotrniti  m  of  gain  to  doniestic 
corporationf  in  certiiin  cases  where  the  p.'-op- 
erty  of  their  foreign  subsidiaries  Is  invoiun- 
tarry  convert-<d.  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  MeaPiS 

By  Mr   HEMPHILLt 
HR   1041U    A   bill   Vj  create  and   prescribe 
the  functions  of  a  N.itlMt^al  Peace  Agency,  to 
the    Con.mittee    on    F*oreign    AS  airs. 
By  Mr  MfFALL : 
HR    K>4I1     A    bill    to    adjUFt   the    rates    of 
basic    comi>enRfttion    of    certain    officers    and 
empl'iyees   of   the  Federal    Gcn-ernment    and 
f  ->r  other  purpoi>es.  U>  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Offl.e  and  Cni:  .Service. 

By  Mr    GEORGE  P    MH^ER: 
H.R    10412     A     bill     to    establish    a    public 
policy    with    respect    to    oceanographlc    sur- 
veys, and  t     proMde  for  c<x)rdination  of  the 
efforts   of    Federal    agencies    with    respect    to 
oceanograf>h:c  surveys:  to  the  Cooamittee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr    PERKINS; 
H.R  10413.  A    bin    to   adiuEt    the    rate*    of 
bas'.c    compensation    of    certain    officers    and 
employees  of   the   Federal   Governtnent,   and 
for    other    purposes,    to    the    Committee    on 
Pc.fl  OfTice  and  Civil  Ser^-lce. 

By  Mrs    ROGERS  of  MasBachusetts: 
H  R.    :mi4    A   till   to  amend   Uie   Interni.] 
Revenue   Code   of    1954   to   re;)eal    the   exabe 
tax   on   comnumicatioiis,    to   the   CommUtee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR    10415    A     bill     to     amend     title     38, 
United   St. lies  Ccxle.   to  p.-nvloe  for  the  pav- 
rneiit  of  pension  to  veterans  of  World  N^'ur  I. 
to  tlie  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairv 
Bv  Mr    THOMPSON  of  Loutsiana: 
H  R    104U:    A    bill    U)    twini    wuployess    of 
a^iru  vnt  .it.kl    btubiUsatiiMi    and    o.>nssrvat)oM 
(..n.tv    o  iir.ni:tte<»»    within    the    purview    \4 
do   C;\;;    ."-.-x  cr    Rctlmnrni   Act.   the   F\-^l- 
tr.-il  l.i.;.:  .\T--^    (1rv)\ip  life  InNurunce  .\ci  of 
\^',-4.     ki.A     the     Fodcral     KiupKo^c**     Ho*Hh 
Jtenrf^ts   A'M   (vf    19vM»     to  the  Ciunmlttrr   in 
IS^t  OfTi»e  i»nd  Clril  S<«nir*, 
nv  Mr    -IltlMUlJC 
HR   lt>4l7    A     bill     t^     amend     tiUs     liA, 
Intent   .-^nvtrs  Cv^lc    to   pn'Mdc   I  kT  tSie   lv«y- 
n-.c!t  >  f  pcnsl   v.s  to  vrtrmns  wf  >A  nrlrt  Witr  t 
t,    t:.r  Cvimn.lttec  on  Vetcran^'  AtTaira. 
liv  Mr    IT  A  1. 1  ■ 
HR    lv>418    A  b;':  t*    rrvl.«;r  the  bound.-^rles 
of    the   r  ir<i'..*d'i   Niitiinii!   M'^nvrlrd   and   t^i 
auUKTiw  the  repair  Kiid  miuirteiiance  of  lui 
son»»*  r'->«d  thereto    In  the  Ptste  of  Ar*7:onn. 
.-inci  f  'T  (tiier  purposes:   to  the  C  'inn. .'tee  on 
Intfri    r  and  Insular  AfTalrs. 
By  Mr    WALTER: 
HR.  10419    A    Wll    to    amend    the    act    of 
September  2,  1958    to  the  CommUtee  on  the 
Judiciary 

Br  Mr  FASCFU..- 
HR  10420  A  bin  to  amend  the  Library 
Seryiceti  Act  in  order  to  extend  I'JT  6  year.'; 
the  :-.t:th.ori7ation  f  r  appropriations,  and 
for  (.tl.er  purposes:  to  the  C-ommlttee  on 
Educaiitin  and  Labur. 

B'.  l.ir  HIES T AND: 
HR  :042J  A  bill  relating  to  tl'.e  Inte-'est 
rates  on  loans  made  by  the  Treasury  to  the 
Dep;irtment  of  Agrlculriire  to  carry  out  the 
pjTograms  authorised  by  the  Rural  Eectrlfl- 
catVin  Act  of  193€;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 


I''  i 
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By  Mrs  MAT: 

HH.  10422.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  to  the  Sunny- 
side  Valley  Irrigation  District.  Washington, 
and  to  the  Yaklma-Tleton  Irrigation  Dia- 
trict,  Washington,  all  right,  title,  and  Inter- 
est of  the  United  States  In  certain  lands, 
together  with  the  Improvements  thereon; 
to  the  Ckjmmlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi 

HH  10423.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ship  Mort- 
gage Act.  1920,  with  respect  to  its  appli- 
cability to  certain  vessels;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 

HJl.  10424.  A  bill  relating  to  the  Interest 
rates  on  loans  made  by  the  Treasury  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  the 
programs  authorized  by  the  Rural  E'.ectrifl- 
cfitlon  Act  of  1936;  to  the  Committee  or.  Agri- 
culture. 

By   Mr    UTT: 

HS,  10425  A  bill  relating  to  the  Interest 
rates  on  loans  made  by  the  lYe.isury  t  ;  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  carry  (.i;t  the 
programs  authorized  by  the  Rural  Elecriflca- 
tlon  Act  of  1936,  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr  WIDNAIX: 

H  R.  10426.  A    bli:    to    provide    for    the    ex- 
emption  of  fowling   nets   from   duty,    to   the 
Committee  on   Wavs  and   Means. 
By   Mr.   FLOOD: 

H.J  Res  610  Joint  resolution  to  help  mske 
available  to  those  children  m  our  country 
who  are  handicapped  by  deafness  the  special- 
ly trained  teachers  of  the  df^af  r.'^eded  to 
develop  their  abtllt.es  ar.d  tn  h^•.p  make 
available  to  indivldu.ils  sufferir.:;  speech  and 
hearing  Impairments  those  specially  trained 
speech  pathologists  and  audlnl(>g'.  =  T.s  needed 
to  help  them  overcome  their  handicaps;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Lat)Or. 
By  Mr    GRAY 

H.J  Res  611.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relatin;;  to  State  taxation  of 
the  Income  of  nonresident  Individuals;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary      ,. 

By  Mrs    ROGETRS  of  Ma.ssachu^etts  ■ 

H.J.  Res  612.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  proclaim  annually  the  date 
of  April  19  as  Young  Americans'  Day.  to  the 
Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  mf^morials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    CONTE     Resolutions  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  C' 'mmonwealth  of 


Massachusetts  memorializing  Congress  to  !n- 
v(«tlgate  and  determine  the  causes  of  infla- 
tion and  to  enact  remedial  legislation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Also,  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts memorializing  the  President  and  the 
C  jngress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  and 
enforce  legislation  to  implement  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Curt  of  the  United 
S'-ates  out'.awl.-.g  segregatimi  in  the  public 
schocil  system.  %>>  the  C'jmmltlee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  LANE  Resolu'.i'  ns  of  the  General 
C:iurt  of  Massachusetts  mem  >rla:;zlng  Ccin- 
g:ess  to  Investigate  and  determine  the  causes 
o  '  inflation  and  to  enact  remedial  legislation, 
to  the  Cummittee  on  Bankins!  and  Currency 

Also,  resoiuti'ins  of  the  Cieneral  C^urt  of 
W:issachusetts  memorializing  the  President 
aTd  the  Congress  of  the  Un;ted  ."^tates  to  en- 
act and  enforce  lee:.slat;on  to  Implement  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  t;.e  United 
Spates  outlawing  segregation  in  the  public 
school  system;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  'h-  -PE.AKER  Memorial  of  the  Legls- 
luturp  :  ■  :.f  State  "f  Ai.iska.  memnriaii/irii; 
tie  President  f.nd  the  Congress  of  the  Unlte<l 
States  relative  to  urging  that  Ciin.fres«  pro- 
vide in  Public  Laws  815  and  874  a  period  of 
grr.ce  for  the  State  of  A!:i.-ka  and  its  Ux:al 
school  districts  In  order  that  the  transition 
t3  statehood  may  be  made  without  undue 
crisis  and  In  order  that  the  children  may 
re'^eive  an  education  worthy  of  them;  to 
the   Committee  on  EJucatlon   and   Labor 

Also.  m»mnrlal  of  the  Leplsl.atuie  of  the 
Sitate  of  Alafka.  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  Unlte<l  States  rela- 
tive to  urging  enactment  of  H  R  22  and  S  2, 
In  order  that  the  educational  needs  of  this 
S'tate  and  all  the  States  may  be  reasonably 
and  honorably  met;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ivducatlon  and  Labor 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Arizona,  memorializing  the  President 
E.nd  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  with 
reference  to  the  establi.shment  of  a  seaport 
f.t  Yuma  and  recommending  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  enact  legislation  approprl- 
(ting  funds  for  the  purp>ose  of  assisting  the 
fitate  of  Arizona  to  establish  the  Yuma  sea- 
IKDrt,  U)  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Arizona,  memorializing  the  President 
i.nd  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
make  appropriate  action  to  determine  the 
«quitahle  rights  which  the  San  Carlos  Apache 
l.-^jdi'in  Tribe  may  have  In  land  referred  to 
f,s  the  "Mineral  Strip";  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and    In.sular   .\ffalrs 


Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  ."^tates  to  Investigate  and  determine 
the  causes  of  inflation  and  to  enact  reinedl,il 
legislation;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  arxl 
Ctirreiu-y. 

A..--.  n.en.Tl.il  f  the  Legislature  of  the 
Cominonwf alth  ,f  Massachusetts,  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  llic 
United  States  lo  enact  and  enforce  legisla- 
tion to  Implement  the  declflons  of  tlie  .Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  outlawing 
segregation  In  the  public  school  system,  to 
the   Committee   on   the  Judiciary 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  take  action  to  authorize  immediate 
flood  control  work  In  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton and  to  authorize  construction  of  long- 
range  flood  control  projects;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 


PRIVATE  BILLS   ^ND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  intrcxluced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr   BARRETT: 
H  R   10427    A   bill    for    the    relief   of    Emil 
Peroeh;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    BUCKLEY: 
HR    10428    A   bill    for   the   relief  of   Baahlr 
Ahmed   Masoodl;    to  the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr   KEOOH: 
H  R   10429    A   bill    for   the   relief  of  Sylvia 
ETvadney    Miller;    to    the    Committee   on    the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.  KIHWAN: 
H  R   10430    A    bill     for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Maurice   Oudlz   and   his  wife    CecUe   Oudtz; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    McFALL  : 
H  R   10431     A    bill    for    the    relief   of  Isaml 
Nozuka    (also  known  as  Isaml   Notruka);    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   YOLtNGKR: 
HR   10432    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
B    Tindell;  to  the  Committee  on  Pust  Office 
and  Civil  Service 


PPTITIONS,   ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

338.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Clifford  Crall.  Cincinnati,  Ohio  reitillve  Uj  a 
redress  of  grievance  against  the  M'"r<>jxile 
and  Fountain  Square  Hotels,  and  t>e!ng  de- 
nied the  right  to  trial  by  Jury,  which  was 
refprred  to  the  C)mmlt*ee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Oo  the  Retirement  of  the  Honorable  Max 
L.  Green 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  ALLEN  SMITH 

OF    C.\LrrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  15.  1960 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr  Speak- 
er, in  March  of  this  year  the  city  of 
Glendale.  Calif.,  will  lose  its  outstanding 
postmaster.  Max  L.  Green.  He  will  re- 
tire after  having  completed  over  25 
years  of  service.  I  feel  it  is  entirely  fit- 
ting, therefore,  that  I  call  attention  to 


this  fact  and  make  it  a  matter  of  public 
record  by  e.xpre'^sinK  herein  the  thanks 
£.nd  appreciation  of  the  citizens  of  Glen- 
c.ale  for  his  outstanding  .service  to  his 
community  during  the.se  many  years 

The  period  in  which  F^ostmiuster  Green 
has  .served  .so  well  ha.s  been  a  very  im- 
f'ortant  one  in  the  histor>-  of  Glendnle. 
Under  his  able  guidance  the  po.st  office 
has  grown  and  improved  with  the  needs 
of  our  city  so  that  it  has  increa5ed  its 
riumber  of  employees  from  95  in  1935  to 
436  at  the  present  time,  and  receipts  iii 
1959  amounted  to  $2,846,632  a.s  com- 
f.ared  to  less  than  $300,000  in  1934 

We  deeply  regret  his  leaving,  yet  at 
ti.e  same  time  rejoice  with  him  in  the 
knowledge  that   he   will   now   have  the 


time  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  retire- 
ment We  extend  to  him  our  very  best 
wishes  for  his  happiness  in  the  future 


Annivertary  of  Abraham  Lincoln 


Fn^FENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLIN'ir.s 

IN  THK   HOUSE  OF  HErHE.--ENTATIVES 

Monday  February  15.  1960 

Mr,  DFRWINSKI.  Mr  Speaker.  Feb- 
ruary 12  marked  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln      Ptrhap.s  no 
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other  American  has  represented  the 
princip  es  of  truth  and  honesty  more  bo 
than  Lincoln.  Little  children  In  their 
grumm.ir  school  cla.sses  learn  early  of  the 
hardsh;ps  that  were  Lincoln's  and  how  he 
fouKht  lo  educate  hinise'.f  and  make  of 
him.self  a  belter  man. 

He  e:;emplir:ed  tlie  courape  and  con- 
viction of  somebody  who  wants  to  j.o 
somepliiCe  He  proved  that  a  person  can 
rise  even  from  the  very  humblest  begin- 
ning. Sacrifice  played  a  great  ro\v  in 
Llncolr.'s  life. 

It  u  a.>  100  years  ago  that  he  was  elected 
to  th"  highest  oflice  m  the  land— the 
President  of  the  United  State."^  .A.mid 
dis.sent4  rs  and  Ihase  who  called  him  a 
rube  from  the  prairies  of  Illinois,  he  rose 
above  tnese  people  and  served  brilliantly 
and  wl.'u?ly.     He  never  will  be  forrottcn. 

At  tl.Ls  lime.  It  mlKht  be  well  for  all 
Americins.  especially  elected  officials 
who  are  probably  more  m  need  of  ex- 
ample 'han  anyone  eLse.  to  read  of  Lin- 
coln's 1  fe  which  was  full  of  dpvotion  to 
the  people  and  tlie  task  to  which  they 
elected  him. 


Twenty-four  Area  Redevelopment  Groups 
Are  Working  at  the  Commnnity  Level 
To  Eliminate  Chronic  ULemployment  in 
the  20th  Confretsional  Diitrict  of 
Penisylvania 


EXTEN.<ION  OF  RI^/tARKS 

<  .r 

HOI.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

l)F     PrNNSYLVAKLA 

IN  niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Fehrxiary  15.  1960 

Mr  v.^N  ZANDT  Mr  Speaker,  dur- 
ing deoate  ccncernini,'  area  redevelop- 
ment legislation  the  inference  has  been 
drawn  that  the  residents  of  the  areas  of 
chroni:  unemployment  in  the  Nation 
are  doiriK  little  to  solve  their  problems 

In  the  United  .'States  there  are  nearly 
1,200  area  redevelopment  proups  repre- 
sentim  that  n;any  conim'jn:ues  In  the 
Unit.cd  States  who  are  toiling  daily  to 
rehabi.itate  their  economy-  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  existing  industries  and  at- 
tract :nR  new  ones  The.se  groups  have 
raised  -niilions  of  dollars  to  finance  their 
aclivites  through  voluntary  contribu- 
tions at  the  local  level.  In  addition,  mil- 
lions o'  man-hour?  have  been  contribut- 
ed by  ndividuals  who  have  civen  freely 
of  their  time  and  effort  in  traveling  for 
the  purpose  of  makmp  contact  w.th  new 
Indiistiies  Some  of  these  groups  have 
enjoyed  some  .success  while  others  have 
not.  yet  they  are  not  d;.scoura>:ed  and 
continue  their  efforts  to  solve  the  unem- 
ployment problem  These  men  and 
women  who  c(impri.se  the.se  community 
groups  are  entitled  to  the  commendation 
of  the  (  ountry  as  a  w  hole  because  of  tlieir 
fleht  to  restore  the  economy  of  their 
comminitiefi  within  thf  framework  of 
the  free  enterprise  system  of  the  Ameri- 
can form  of  government. 

In  my  congressional  district  in  central 
Pennsylvania.  24  communities  have  or- 
ganizeci  a  like  num.ber  of  redevelopment 


proups  and  it  Is  a  plea.«ure  to  list  these 
active  organization.^  and  commend  them 
for  their  labor  of  love  and  sacrifice  in 
behalf  of  those  unfortunately  unem- 
ployed.    The  list  follows: 

Area   KEDEvrLOPMEirr  Orotts 

Wm  H  Wade,  ex  vice  president,  Altoona 
Ei.tcrprl.se.^  Ir.r  .  Penelec  Bu:}d!r.g.  Altoona. 
Pa  .  Paul  Walker.  Beliwcx^l-AntLs  I.idustrlal 
E>e\clopment  Corp  ,  Tipton.  Pa  :  Miixtir.  Biir- 
ket  C".ayFburp  Fu.nd,  Inc  .  Claysb'org  Pa  ; 
J  S.  Tate.  DiiiiransM'.'.e  P!:ain;ng  Cumn^ls- 
slon,  Duncansvllle,  P.i  ;  J  H^jWftrd  Reld, 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Hollldaysbiixg  Pa  ; 
R^'>bert  L  Hciover  Mari  .r..sburg  B<:".>'U-r  As- 
S'K-lfttion,  M.^rtiniburg.  Pa  ;  Paul  Grannas, 
M<irrLs<)n.s  Cove  Industxlal  I>e\elopmcDt 
C'»rp  Martlnghurg.  Pa  :  Albert  Shope.  Cham- 
h<»T  of  Commerce,  Tyrone,  Pa  ;  Cecil  Walker, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Bellercnte.  Pa., 
Jarr)Pf  E  McNelph,  Chamber  ot  Commerce, 
M'Wvhar.r.on  Buildir.g,  Philipsburg.  Pa  ;  Nesil 
B;iJT:\rlough.  Port  Matilda  Area  Development 
Council,  Port  Matilda,  Pa  ;  Ronald  R  Rum- 
baugh  State  College  Area  Chamber  of  Ci. m- 
mercp  P'ate  C'-'llege,  Pa  ,  Robert  S  Mu-sser. 
presidPi:t  C-i^mm.tinlty  I>cve!-)pment  As*ocla- 
T^>ii  Mi'.Iheim.  Pa  ;  Andrew  Popycock,  Jr., 
Beccarla  Induytxial  De\plopment  Com.m.is- 
•lon,  Beccarla.  Pa  ;  George  Gaylor.  Chamber 
of  Conunerce,  Clearfield.  Pa  :  Paul  W  Win.s- 
low.  Trl-County  Comniunity  De%e;opment 
Aasoclatlon.  Co&][»rt.  Pa  ;  Frank  Hoffman. 
Oarfif'id  County-MiJbl.annin  Va^ey  I.'.diu*-- 
IrliU  Development  Corp,  Curwensvllle.  Pa: 
WUllam  F  Schneider,  president.  DuBoi.s 
B(),i.rd  of  Trade.  DuB<:ii6  Deposit  National 
Biink  Building  DuBols.  Pa  ;  CiifTord  Hubier, 
Ky'.crt^jwn-CiK'per  Township.  Industrial  De- 
T*U>pment  Committee.  Kylertown,  Pa  ;  Wil- 
liam. Strange  Morris  Township  Industrial  and 
P.esidential  Dovelopnient  AsRodation  Morris- 
flaie.  Pa.;  Joeeph  Dixon  Citizens  Development 
Association  of  Wa^aceton  Boro.  Wallaceton 
Pa.;  Milton  Westover  chairman.  Citizens' 
Oommlttte,  Westover.  Pa  Chester  Skonler. 
Industrial  De\elopment  Committee,  Raniey, 
Pa  ;  John  Redding,  Osceola  Mills  Develop- 
ment  C'-'mmlit/'e    0?re<;la  Mills,   Pa. 

Mr  Speaker,  on  February  1  the  fol- 
lowing report  on  the  current  status  of 
area  redevelopment  legislation  in  the 
86lh  Congress  was  sent  to  each  of  the 
area  redevelopment  groups  listed  above 
and  is  self-explanatory. 

The  report  follows : 

ClXRUTNT       STATT-S       OF       AjRZA       REDFYTI  OPMr^TT 

LEGisnATiON.  FEBmrAmT  1.  1960 
Becau.-ie  of  the  great  Interest  In  the  In- 
riu.'- trial  development  of  this  congressional 
district  the  following  report  reveals  the  rur- 
rcnt  status  of  area  redevelopment  leglaia- 
tlcri  desicned  to  provide  aid  to  the  Nation's 
;44  ;,  b  r  .'urplus  areas  commonly  described 
a.1  "J  >ckpt>;  of  chronic  unemployment" 
These  sreas  Include  the  .Altoona  labor  m.ar- 
ket  of  5'i  POO  persons  of  which  8  8  percent  or 
4  700  are  unemployed  The  Clearf.eld-'^u- 
B.)ls  lal-Kir  market  of  35.500  persons  Is  also 
Included  of  which  13  8  percent  or  4.?00  are 
ur.  em  pi  lived 

When  the  85th  Confess  approved  the  first 
ar»»a  redevelopment  bill  In  1958  the  vote  In 
the  US  Senate  was  46  to  36:  while  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  vote  was  176  to 
130  'When  the  bill  reached  the  White  House 
It  was  not  acceptable  to  the  President  and 
for  that  reason,  he  vetoed  It.  Since  there 
were  not  sufficient  votes  In  either  branch  of 
Congress  to  override  the  veto  no  eJTort  In 
that  direction  was   made. 

When  the  86th  Congress  convened  in  Jan- 
nary  of  last  year  a  fresh  start  was  made  to 
try  to  enact  an  area  redevelopment  bill. 
In  this  connection,  the  Douglas-Payne  bill 
was  approved  by  the  V  S.  Senate  last  spring 
by  the  close  vote  of  49  to  46.     A  similar  bill 


was  reported  out  of  the  House  Comm.lttee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  which  is  now  bottled 
tip  In  the  House  Rulee  Committee  (eight 
Democrats  and  four  Republicans  > .  Re- 
gardless of  the  pressure  that  Is  being  applied 
'to  the  House  Rules  Commit t^-e  by  a  bipar- 
tisi.n  group  of  which  I  am  cochairman  pros- 
pects of  getting  the  leelslatlon  to  the  floor 
of   the  Hotise  are  very  dim. 

Tlie  situation  Is  simply  this  The  admin- 
istration Will  not  take  the  Douglas-Payne 
bil.  which  will  cost  nearly  $400  million  on 
the  grounds  that  It  Is  entirely  too  high; 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  sponsors  of  the 
Do'aglas-Payne  bill  Insist  that  the  adminis- 
tration bill  which  will  cost  around  $60  mil- 
lion is  too  conservative.  When  one  reviews 
the  votes  In  the  Senate  and  House  on  area 
recevelopmeni  legislation,  It  is  readily  appar- 
ent that  the  two-thirds  majority  necessary 
to  override  a  veto  cannot  be  secured.  This 
means  unless  a  compromise  Is  worked  out 
there  will  be  no  area  redevelopment  legisla- 
tion during  the  86th  Congress. 

It  Is  common  knowledge  that  for  years  I 
have  been  sponsoring  area  redevelopment 
legislation  In  C.ngress  the  cost  of  which 
wt  uld  be  around  $150  million  or  a  compro- 
mise between  the  cost  of  the  Douglas-Payne 
bill  and  the  ad.minlstratlon  bill.  My  efforts 
at  the  moment  are  directed  toward  tryirig  to 
convince  both  sides  that  our  only  salvaLion 
Is  for  the  House  of  Representatives  to  ap- 
prove the  ad.mln;stration  bill  since  there  is 
overwhelming  evidence  that  passage  of  a 
compromise  bill  Is  imp'C»ssible. 

With  the  Senate  having  passed  the  Doug- 
las-Payne bill  and  If  the  House  passes  the 
administration  bill,  then  the  legislation 
would  be  referred  to  a  conference  com.mittee 
of  both  Houses  comprising  live  Senators  and 
five  House  Members,  These  conferees  could 
then  communicate  with  the  President  and 
proceed  to  work  out  a  compromise  that 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  White  House. 
My  conviction  is  that  unless  this  procedure 
U  followed  the  144  pockets  of  chronic  un- 
employmient  m  this  country  will  not  receive 
any  legislative  relief  whatsoever  from  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

In  conclusion,  my  activity  over  the  years 
In  behalf  of  area  redevelopment  legislation 
IS  well  known.  I  have  constantly  sought  to 
keep  such  legislation  out  of  the  political 
arena  and  for  that  reason.  I  have  strongly 
supported  a  bipartisan  effort  to  try  to  secure 
enactment  of  such  vital  legislation  because 
hunger  and  fxsverty  arising  from  unemploy- 
ment should  not  be  made  a  political  football. 
Therefore.  I  sincerely  hope  that  both  sides  in 
the  controversy  over  area  redeveic^ment  leg- 
islation will  look  facts  squarely  In  the  face 
and  resolve  to  do  something  practical  to 
solve  the  situation  by  enacting  a  bill  which 
will  serve  as  the  startir^g  point  of  a  sound 
area  redevelopment  program. 
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WasiuBfton    Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATmiS 
Monday,  February  15,  1960 

Mr.  ALGER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 

the  following  newsletter  of  February  13, 

1960: 

Washington    Report 

(By  Congresman  Bruce  Algee..  Fifth  District, 
Texas,  February  13,  1960) 

The  defense  capability  of  the  United  State* 
is  provoking  lively  debate  in  the  House  and 
throughout    levels    of    government.     Nornial 
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Interest  In  maintaining  the  neceesary  mili- 
tary strengtli  U  augmented  now  by  factors 
(1)  election  your  politics,  and  (3)  the  ap- 
proach of  yearly  appropriations  for  defense. 
Every  year  Congress  is  warned,  even  "scared" 
by  some  who  fear  economy  mlndedness  In 
Congressmen.  Lost  In  the  muddy  water  of 
political  controversy  are  these  facts:  (1) 
US  retaliatory  strength  In  overall  destruc- 
tive ability  Is  greater  than  Russia's.  The 
United  States  la  No.  1  In  the  world.  (As 
the  President,  Secretary  of  Defease  Gates, 
and  Joint  Chief  of  Staff  Twining  have  all 
stated.)  This  overall  strength  Is  what  Is 
vital  and  necessary  and  not  outmatching 
Russia  in  every  single  department,  weapon 
by  weapon;  (2)  security  considerations— that 
is,  preserving  our  military  plans  and  se- 
crets— are  out  the  window  as  we  are  forced 
publicly  to  discuss  all  military  matters. 
There  Is  a  great  difference  between  coverup 
or  concealment  in  the  name  of  security,  and 
the  sensible  refusal  to  divulge  our  plans  to 
the  enemy,  a  prudence  difficult  to  maintain 
In  the  heat  and  thoughtlessness  of  political 
controversy.  Some  of  the  critics  who  seek 
to  discredit  the  President  and  the  admin- 
istration for  political  gain  have  a  record 
that  does  not  bear  scrutiny  In  the  critical 
years  following  World  War  II,  the  Democrat 
Administration  and  Congress  failed  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  missile  research  and  develop- 
ment, even  though  the  need  was  stressed 
before  congressional  committees.  Only 
under  this  administration,  now  attacked  by 
these  critics,  has  missile  development  been 
expanded.  In  the  7  fiscal  years,  1954 
through  1960,  this  administration  has  been 
responsible  for  nine  times  the  expenditures 
(and  emphasis)  of  the  preceding  8  fiscal 
years.  The  question  now,  la  a  continual 
airborne  alert  needed?  Our  time  In  Congress 
would  be  better  spent  In  constructive  study 
rather  than  In  purely  political  controversy. 

The  agriculture  situation  was  again  high- 
lighted by  the  President's  message  to  Con- 
gress. The  President  stressed  the  need  for 
freeing  the  farmer  from  government  red 
tape  and  subsidy,  using  wheat  as  an  example. 
Wheat  as  one  of  the  subsidized  crops  costs 
taxpayers  $1.5  million  per  day  or  11,000  a 
minute.  It  represents  M.5  billion,  or  30 
percent  of  the  CCC  Inventory,  yet  accounts 
for  only  6  percent  of  the  cash-crop  money 
received  by  farmers.  The  ridiculousness  of 
this  situation  Is  obvious.  The  President  put 
the  responsibility  for  a  solution  squarely  up 
to  tiie  legislative  body,  the  Congress  In 
this  way,  he  Is  focusing  a  merciless  spotlight 
on  those  to  blame  The  President  can  only 
do  his  best  to  administer  the  laws  Congress 
hands  him.  His  only  control  Is  his  veto 
power  and  the  threat  to  exercise  it.  The 
President  has  made  It  clear  that  he  will  ap- 
prove any  constructive  approach  that  the 
Democrat  leadership  In  Congress  may  adopt; 
but  he  has  served  notice  that  high,  rigid 
price  supports  or  direct  payments  to  farmers 
I  the  Brannan  Plan)  are  not  the  answers. 
Now,  it's  up  to  Congress.  Just  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Landrum-Griffln  labor  reform  bill,  the 
people  may  force  action  overriding  the  lead- 
ership In  the  House  and  Senate. 

This  election  year  Contrress  is  already  pro- 
ducing some  new  conflicts.  The  ambitions 
of  the  Senators  aspiring  to  the  Presidency 
has  resulted  In  quick  passage  of  legislation. 
It  Is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  tradi- 
tional House-Senate  comity  or  friendship 
may  be  strained  as  the  Senate  steals  the 
spotlight  and  gets  the  credit  (or  blame?). 
Two  of  these  bills,  now  passed,  will  come  to 
the  House:  (1)  The  clean  elections  bill  is 
now  pending  before  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee.  This  bill  Involves  political 
expenditures  and  reports.  The  "Joker"  Is  in 
extending  the  law  to  cover  local  primaries, 
considered  by  many  an  invasion  of  Statee 
rights.  Yet  the  bill  doesn't  curb  union 
bosses  from  extracting  dues  from  union 
members  to  spend  contrary  to  their  wishes 
in  campaigns.     The  bill  passed  59  to  22  with 


both  Texas  Senators  voting  for  it;  (3)  A  new 
Federal-ald-to-educatlon  meajure  passed  M 
to  35.  with  both  Texas  Senators  voting  for 
It.  The  $917  million  per  year  for  2  years 
Is  a  massive  dose,  and  U  the  foot  In  the 
d<x)r,  with  no  upi>er  limit  once  adopted,  as 
I  see  it.  Federal  control,  of  course,  must 
accompany  Federal  spending  Underlying 
the  bill  Is  the  bland  assumption  that  any 
school  shortage  or  educational  shortcoming 
(wherever  such  may  Indeed  exist  i  proves 
there  Is  the  need  for  Federal  solution  and 
bureaucratic  control.  This  Is  a  short- 
sighted stjlutlon,  in  my  view  Nevertheless. 
as  it  Is  presently  controlled.  Conj^ress  ap- 
pears determined  to  "aid"  in  local  education. 
Heavy  mail  from  home  indicates  that  a 
lot  of  Dallas  people  share  my  concern  over 
the  Humphrey  move  In  the  Senate  to  elimi- 
nate the  so-called  Connally  resolution  from 
our  agreement  to  accept  World  Court  Juris- 
diction in  International  disputes  I  can  see 
no  valid  reason  why  the  United  States 
should  unilaterally  surrender  a  single  lota 
of  our  sovereignty  in  this  way  —  why  we 
should  forego  the  right  Jealously  guarded 
by  others,  to  determine  for  ourselves  which 
disputes  are  essentially  domestic  in  nature, 
and  hence  not  subject  to  the  mandate  of 
any  International  organization  or  authority. 


Edacationa]  Program  for  Retired  Military 
Pertonoel  in  Rhode  Island 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

or    RHODX    ISLAND 

IN  THE   SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  February  15.  I960 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President.  T  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  statement 
of  mine  regarding  a  new  educational 
program  instituted  in  Rhode  Island  for 
retired  military  personnel  in  the  Nar- 
ragansett  Bay  area.  This  statement 
will  give  the  Membei^s  of  the  Senate  a 
report  on  this  new  educational  activity 
in  Rhode  Island  and  so  I  feel  sure  will 
be  of  interest  to  them.  All  of  thase  who 
helped  inaugurate  this  new  educational 
program  are  to  be  commended,  espe- 
cially Dr.  Michael  F.  WaLsh.  Rhode 
Island's  commissioner  of  education 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  Monday.  January  25  3 
courses  in  professional  education  wUl  be 
offered  to  approximately  90  members  of  the 
military  personnel  in  the  Narragansett  Bay 
area  of  Rhode  Island  who  are  anticipating 
retirement  and  who  are  desirous  of  entering 
the  teaching  profession  at  the  completion  of 
their  military  service  The  courses  to  be 
offered  are  educational  psychology  and  prin- 
ciples of  guidance  Two  of  these  courses, 
educational  psychology  and  principles  of 
guidance,  will  be  offered  at  the  naval  train- 
ing station,  and  one.  educational  psychology, 
will  be  offered  at  Quonset  Point.  The  courses 
will  run  for  a  period  of  I'l  weeks,  each  class 
being  of  2'^  hours  duration,  and  carrying 
three  academic  credits  at  the  Rhode  Island 
CoUet^e  of  Education.  Ihe  purptjse  is  to  en- 
able these  men  to  secure  enough  credits  while 
they  are  in  service  so  that  they  would  be 
certified  to  teach  in  any  State  in  the  Unlcm. 

This  program  is  the  result  of  the  efforts  of 
Dr.  Michael  F  Walsh,  Rho<1»  Island  commis- 
sioner   of    education,    who    i    years    ago    ap- 


proached Adm  Ralph  E  Earle.  then  com- 
mandant of  Narragansett  Bay  and  proposed 
to  him  a  program  that  might  be  established 
for  military  personnel  who  were  looltin^  for- 
ward to  the  day  of  retirement.  Admiral  Earle 
encouraged  Dr  Walsh  to  pursue  the  study. 
Since  that  time,  a  number  of  conferences 
were  held  with  the  military  in  the  Narragan- 
sett Bay  area 

In  the  fall  of  1059  during  the  admlnlstra- 
lu>n  of  Adm  Henry  E  Crommelln.  a  meeting 
was  iield  with  Capt  Charles  O  Cook.  Jr  .  and 
Comdr  Roland  S  Wilson  at  the  naval  train- 
ing station  The  program  was  thoroughly 
discussed  and  it  wns  de<-ided  to  send  out  a 
questionnaire  to  the  ofBcers  on  the  base  to 
determine  the  number  who  might  be  Inter- 
ested In  worlclng  toward  a  teaching  profes- 
sion Thirty  officers  expressed  an  Interest. 
TTiese  men  were  Invited  to  a  meeting  with 
Captain  C<x»k.  Commander  Wilson.  Dr  Fred 
Donovan,  vice  president  of  the  Rhode  Island 
C'tHege  of  Education.  Dr  William  Flanagan, 
director  nf  graduate  studies  Rhode  Island 
College  of  Education,  and  Dr  Walsh.  Plans 
were  established  for  reKlslratlon.  screening 
candidates  and  determination  of  subject 
matter  It  was  decided  to  begin  with  profee- 
•ional  courses  and  to  follow  theee  with 
courses  in  methixls  of  teaching  science,  math, 
languages,  and  also  courses  in  administra- 
tion and  finance  The  courses  will  be  credited 
by  the  Rhode  Island  College  itf  Education 
which  will  become  Rhode  Island  College  In 
July  1960  This  college  has  the  reaponslbU- 
Ity  for  teacher  education  in  the  State. 

Dr  Wal.sh  believes  that  these  programs  will 
serve  a  twofold  purpose  In  the  first  place, 
it  will  create  an  interest  among  naval  per- 
sonnel to  enter  the  teaching  profsftsion  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  an  additional  source 
of  supply  to  school  administrators  who  are 
in  search  of  qualified  people  to  enter  their 
clas.srooms  Secondly  and  as  equally  impor- 
tant, it  will  provide  an  excellent  opp>ortunity 
among  the  military  personnel  for  a  second 
vfxration  Many  of  these  men  will  be  retir- 
ing at  a  comp>aratively  young  age  and  will  be 
in  search  of  8<jme  typ>e  of  occupation  to  In- 
terest them  in  their  leisure  h-nirs  T^e  field 
of  education  la  a  most  desirable  one  for  such 
an  outlet 

Dr  Walsh  presented  the  programs  to  the 
Veterans'  AfT.ilrs  Cf>mmlttee  in  Washington 
and  expres-sed  the  thought  that  the  OI  bill 
of  rights  might  be  amended  to  make  it  p>oe- 
slble  for  military  personnel  either  to  use  their 
GI  money  for  this  purpose  or  to  be  allowed 
to  draw  from  it  as  a  loan  to  defray  expenses 
for  the  course  This  matter  U  still  being 
studied 

The  deve:'>pment  of  these  courses  has  been 
made  possible  through  the  Interest  of  the 
State  department  of  education;  the  Rhode 
Island  CoHe«?e  of  Education;  Adm  Ralph  K 
Earle  and  Adm  Henry  E  Cr'>mmelln.  b-ith 
commandants  of  Narragansett  Bay.  now  re- 
tired. Adm  Benjamin  E  Mixire,  the  present 
commandant  of  Narrakcansett  Bay;  his  aide, 
Capt  Charles  O.  Cook,  Jr  ,  and  Comdr  Ro- 
land S.  Wilson. 


Anniversary  of  Birth  of  Gen.  Tadeass 
Koiciuszko 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THF   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  15.  1980 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  12  we  celebrated  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Oen.  Tadeusa 
Kosciu.s^o,  the  Polish  general  and  na- 
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tlonal  hero  who  came  to  America  to  f^^ht 
under  (Jeorge  Washington  in  the  Revo- 
lutionai  y  War.  To  the  high-school  stu- 
dents or  hi.siory.  Tadeusz  Kosciuszko  is 
known  as  one  of  the  European  officers 
who  came  to  America  to  fight  for  the 
cause  cf  freedom.  In  his  own  native 
land  of  Poland,  he  was  the  military  lead- 
er leading  his  countr>men  in  battles 
against  the  powers  which  were  parti- 
tioning his  country 

Mr  ^pf-aker.  twiay  as  npver  before,  he 
remaini  an  example  of  the  courageous, 
never-ending  fight  for  freedom  that  has 
marked  the  history  of  the  Polish  people. 
At  the  pi-esent  time,  when  Poland  is 
under  the  domination  of  the  hated  Soviet 
imposeil  Communi.st  rule.  Kosciuszko  re- 
mains :i  vivid  source  of  inspiration  and 
a  consiant  source  of  strength  to  the 
F>eople  of  Poland  in  their  determination 
to  some  day  enjoy  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom. 


Address  by  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell, 
of  Gtorfia,  Before  Joint  Session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Georgia 


e:>ctension  of  remarks 

or 

HON.  JOHN  STENNIS 

OF     MI.SSISSIPP1 

IN   THE   SENATE   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 

Monday.  February  15.  1960 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr  President,  recently 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  IMr  Rtssell) 
addressed  the  legislature  of  his  own 
State  at  Atlanta  I  have  in  my  hand 
excerpts  of  remarks  the  Senator  made  at 
tliat  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  excerpts  of  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
I  wish  to  observe  that  they  contain  many 
notable,  .sound  constitutional  thoughts 
and  principles  applicable  today  as  they 
were  applicable  in  all  decades  before  and, 
furthermore,  that  they  are  full  of  com- 
monsense  and  practical  values,  which 
certainly  need  to  be  applied  and  reap- 
plied in  our  public  affairs. 

I  do  not  think  any  F>erson  in  the  Na- 
tion is  bett,er  qualified — and  few  are  as 
well  qualified — to  express  himself  on 
these  major  matters  than  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  IMr   Russell]. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  address 
represents  American  Government  at  one 
of  its  pinnacles,  in  that  an  experienced 
Senator,  who  is  also  a  former  Governor, 
returned  to  the  State  legislature  of  his 
home  State  to  make  a  report,  discu.ssing 
thp  far-reaching  problems  of  the  day  as 
well  as  constitutional  principles.  I  com- 
mend to  the  membership  of  the  Senat,e 
and  to  the  American  people  a  careful 
reading  of  these  fine  remarks. 

There  being  i\o  objection,  the  excerpts 
of  remarks  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Excerpts  or  Remarks  Prep .f red  for  DEi.r\ERy 

BT  Senator  Richard  B    Russell  Bepore  a 

JoiKT   Session  or  the  General  Assembly 

or  Oeorcia  at  the  Stat^  Capitol,  Atlanta, 

February  8.  1960 

A  great  national  debate  is  now  raging 
over  the  adequacy  oX  the  American  Defense 


Establishment   to  meet  the  threat   of  Soviet 
aggression. 

Sjme  of  the  highest  ofllclale  of  our  Gov- 
ernment have  reiterated  time  and  again  that 
our  defense  la  completely  adequate.  It  la 
asserted  that  there  Is  no  real  missile  lag  and 
thiit    all    Is    well    on    every    front. 

It  has  always  been  my  view  that  partisan- 
ship has  no  place  whatever  in  tb,e  defense  of 
the  United  States.  Bombs  from  enemy 
planes  or  missiles  will  not  make  any  distinc- 
tion between  Democrats  and  Republicans  If 
the  ultimate  tragedy  of  all-out  war  cannot  be 
avoided. 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  defenses  are  as 
weak  as  some  of  the  administration's  critics 
charge,  but  I  am  equally  convinced  that  the 
policy  of  the  present  national  administra- 
tion Involves  an  unnecessary  gamble  with 
world  peace  and  our  national  security. 

Our  only  real  deterrent  to  the  threat  of 
atomic  attack  is  our  Strategic  Air  Command 
and  man-operated  bombers.  The  greatest  In- 
dustrial Nation  on  earth  continues  to  en- 
dure the  shame  and  humiliation  of  repeat- 
edly taking  second  place  to  tlie  Ru.sslans  in 
all  phases  of  the  contest  for  priority  In 
space. 

I  am,  by  nature,  an  optimist.  However, 
I  cannot  accept  the  rosy  picture  of  some  offi- 
cials of  our  Department  of  Defense.  It  Is 
Impossible  for  me  to  feel  comfortable  with 
the  assurances  of  even  the  highest  offi- 
cials Willie  the  Russians  continue  to  present 
frightening  evidence  of  their  great  lead  In  the 
rocket  and  space  race.  The  fact  that  they 
are  testflring  missiles  of  almost  pinpoint  ac- 
curacy a  distance  of  8.000  miles  into  our  Pa- 
cific backyard  underscores  in  red  the  con- 
tinuing Communist  threat  to  world  peace  and 
the  security  of  our  country. 

At  every  dramatic  evidence  of  Soviet  mis- 
sile achievement,  some  offlcial  arises  and  at- 
tempts to  dismiss  it  with  a  wave  of  the  hand. 
That  any  person  of  normal  inteiiicence 
should  fall  to  be  impres.=ed  with  the  gravity 
of  the  Russian  threat  in  this  area  is  In- 
comprehensible   to    me. 

I  applaud  and  support  the  aim  of  this 
administration  to  achieve  a  balanced  budget. 
I  insist ,  however,  that  first  things  come 
first  and  that  a  balanced  budget  must  not  be 
achieved  at  the  expense  of  our  military 
muscle. 

In  maintaining  our  Nation's  defenses, 
nothing  should  be  left  to  chance.  It  will  be 
the  last  folly  we  are  permitted  to  commit 
if  we  let  down  our  guard  against  the  ever- 
present  poeslbUlty  of  Communist  attack 
Future  generations  of  Americans,  serving  as 
Soviet  slaves  will  forever  curse  us  If  we  fall 
to  take  every  necessary  step  to  Insure  our 
national    safety    and    security. 

Despite  Khrushchev's  beguiling  words  and 
friendly  smiles,  he  has  yet  to  prove  his  sin- 
cerity by  agreeing  to  an  enforclble  plan  for 
world  disarmament.  Unless  and  until  he 
does  so.  the  one  last  hope  of  mankind  rests 
squarely  upon  the  maintenance  of  American 
military    might. 

Head- in -t he-sand  complacency  Is  no  sub- 
stitute for  missile  equality.  The  American 
way  of  life  is  too  valuable  to  be  Jeopardized 
by  pennywlse.  pound-foollsh  economies  In 
the  most  vital  activity  of  our  Government. 
There  are  many  areas  of  national  spending 
that  can  be  reduced  or  eliminated  without 
Impairing  the  defense  effort  or  materially 
Inmring  the  country. 

My  mind  completely  rejects  the  argument 
that  a  multlbillion-doUar  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram can  serve  as  a  substitute  for  superior- 
ity In  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  In 
saving  the  free  world. 

If.  beginning  in  1953.  we  had  diverted  only 
a  billion  dollars  a  year  from  foreign  aid  to 
mls.sile  development,  the  United  States 
would  today  be  preeminent  In  the  rocket 
race.  Had  we  exercised  this  minimum  de- 
gree of  prudence,  there  would  be  no  cause  for 


fright  over  the  spectacular  Soviet  Bucceases 
In  space  We  would  have  been  epared  the 
hu:nlIiation  and  loss  of  prestige  of  our  sec- 
ondary role. 

I  can  understand  how  the  foreign  coun- 
tries of  the  earth  can  clamor  for  American 
dollars,  but  I  am  con-^tantly  amazed  that 
thf-se  in  charge  cf  cur  Government  are  will- 
ing to  gamble  our  destiny  on  a  national  pro- 
gram geared  to  preeminence  in  gifts  to  for- 
eign powers  at  any  cost,  even  the  acceptance 
of  a  secondary  position  In  missiles  that  can 
carry  hydrogen  bombs  10  times  faster  than 
the  speed  of  sound 

I  must  also  confess  a  degree  of  Incredulity 
over  some  of  the  rose-colored  and  politically 
flavored  reports  one  hears  these  days  about 
the  state  of  the  American  economy. 

It  is  true — as  widely  proclaimed — that  the 
economy  generally  has  climbed  to  new 
heights  of  prosperity.  In  spite  of  the  steel 
strike.  1959  turned  out  to  be  a  banner  busl- 
nesis  year  and  the  outlook  for  1960  is  even 
brighter. 

But  it  Is  also  true — though  not  so  loudly 
proclaimed— that  1959  was  one  of  the  most 
disastrous  years  for  our  farmers  since  before 
Wr.rld  War  II.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Itself  forecasts  a  further  drop  In  net 
farm  income  during  the  present  year. 

Obviously,  ai:  the  talk  of  recordbre.aklng 
prosiJerity  dose  not  include  the  farmer.  He 
is  not  even  receiving  a  token — much  less  a 
fair  share — of  our  unprecedented  prosperity 
and  wealth  The  fanner  Is  rapidly  becom- 
ing the  forgotten  man  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. 

An  administration  that  has  spent  billions 
In  foreign  aid.  much  of  It  to  develop  and 
build  foreign  competition  with  American 
agriculture,  still  clings  to  the  position  that 
the  American   farmer  must  go  It  alone. 

Benson's  approach  to  the  farm  problem 
has  been  to  lower  price  supports  and  prices 
in  an  effort  to  reduce  surplus  production. 
Actually,  his  program  has  served  only  to  de- 
press farm  Income  and  increase  our  agricul- 
tural surpluses. 

Though  he  poses  as  an  advocate  of  econ- 
omy who  will  "get  the  Government  out  of 
agriculture."  Benson  has  snent  more  money 
during  his  7  years  in  office  than  all  his  pred- 
ecessors put  together  since  the  Department 
of   Agriculture  was  created   in    1862 

E;  en  the  Russians  have  demonstrated  the 
appalling  fallacy  of  the  Benson  approach. 
Khrushchev  has  applied  the  Benson  plan  in 
reverse  by  decreasing  farm  prices  In  order 
to  encourage  his  farmers  to  produce  more 
to  overcome  Soviet  shortages 

The  President's  only  prescription  for  cur- 
ing the  farm  problem  Is  another  dose  of  "old 
Doc  Benson's"  magical  cure-all — further  re- 
duction In  price  supports.  This  peculiar  pre- 
scription Is  far  more  likely  to  kill  than  cure 
the  patient. 

There  Is  little  chance  of  reaching  a  work- 
able solution  to  the  crisis  confronting  Ajner- 
Ican  agriculture  so  long  as  Benson  continues 
to  preside  over  the  Nation's  farm  program. 
He  has  persuaded  the  President  to  veto  every 
effort  by  Congress  to  relieve  the  farm  crisis. 

I  am  extremely  hopeful  that  his  regime 
will  come  to  a  long-overdue  end  after  the 
November  election  regardless  of  who  is  elected 
President.  Any  change  in  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Is  bound  to  be  for  the  better 
This  is  one  of  the  few  bright  spots  I  see 
ahead  for  us  In  the  forthcoming  presidential 
campaign. 

There  are  other  phases  of  the  economy 
that  take  on  a  somewhat  less  rosy  color  when 
viewed  objectively  and  from  a  nonpolltlcal 
perspective. 

One  of  these  Is  the  specter  of  runaway 
Inflation  that  continues  to  haunt  the  sta- 
bility of  the  economy  and  the  soundness  of 
the  dollar.  It  Is  a  thief  that  Is  robbing  us 
of  the  fruits  of  our  labor  today  and  cheat- 
ing us  of  our  hopes  of  comfort  and  security 
tomorrow. 
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In  the  part  deficit  spending  by  the  Federal 
OoTemment  has  been  a  m&Jor  factor  cor- 
trlbuttag  to  the  Inflationary  spiral.  But  a 
determined  effort  by  re^)onalble  member*  of 
both  partlea  to  curb  the  wild  BOClallsUo 
schemes  of  the  Federal  spenders  has  resulted 
In  the  proepects  of  a  balanced  budget  this 
year  and  next. 

Big  Government  spending,  of  course.  Is 
not  the  only  cause  of  Inflation.  Labor-man- 
agement contracts  that  result  In  Increased 
wage  beneflta  and  higher  Industrial  prices — 
all  dutifully  paid  for  by  the  helpless  con- 
a\uner — push  the  Inflationary  spiral  higher 
and  higher. 

The  steel  settlement.  In  which  the  Vice 
President  played  such  a  pwomlnent  role, 
seems  certain  to  add  to  the  Inflation  pres- 
sures. Although  we  may  be  spared  the  coat 
of  Mr.  NnoN's  settlement  until  after  the 
November  election,  steel  prices  are  certain 
to  be  raised  eventually  to  cover  the  liberal 
wage  concessions. 

Hla  handling  of  the  steel  strike  deprived 
the  Nation  of  Its  best  chance  In  20  years  to 
prevent  the  labor  and  Indxistrlal  giants  from 
conducting  their  power  struggles  at  the  Na- 
tion's expense.  Had  Nhok  not  exerted  so 
much  pressture  to  force  an  agreement  on  In- 
flationary terms.  I  believe  Congress  would 
have  enacted  effective  leglsIaUon  to  protect 
the  public  Interest  from  slmllfir  situations 
In  the  future.  He  certainly  has  laid  himself 
open  to  the  charge  that  his  efforts  were 
politically  motivated. 

Whether  or  not  the  charge  la  true  I  de- 
voutly hope  the  Nation  will  be  spared  Mr 
Ndcon's  excursions  Into  the  field  of  labor 
mediation  in  the  future.  I  doubt  that  the 
country  can  stand  many  more  of  his  settle- 
ments. 

This  Is  destined  to  be  a  fateful  year  f  .r 
Georgia  and  the  South,  Our  enemies  arp 
marshaling  their  forces  against  us  at  every 
turn.  In  many  respects.  1960  may  be  one  of 
the  most  momentous  and  crucial  years  for 
the  South  since   1860. 

The  Insidious  campaign  to  harass  the 
southern  people  eind  to  destroy  the  southern 
way  of  life  is  being  pressed  against  us  from 
all  sides. 

Those  of  us  in  Congress  who  cling  to  such 
fundamental  beliefs  as  cor..stUutlonal  gov- 
ernment and  States  rights  have  felt  the  fu'.! 
brunt  of  thU  vicious  attack  for  years.  But 
the  battle  extends  far  beyond  the  conflne.s 
of  the  Federal  Congress  in  Washington  It 
has  fanned  out  Into  our  own  State  and  inV. 
every  county  and  community  In  thla  Stat*" 
The  people  of  Georgia — and  you.  the;.-- 
elected  representatives  and  spokesmen— have 
come  face-to-face  with  the  devious  drive  U> 
uproot  our  tradiMons  and  to  destroy  our 
Institutions. 

I  have  always  had  .in  ab:d:r.s:  faith  In  th^ 
strength,  courage,  and  detemunatlon  r 
Georgia's  General  Assembly  and  Governor  to 
defend  our  State  against  ail  its  enemies-, 
foreign  and  domestic. 

Let  me  assure  you  of  this  I  .stand  shou!- 
der-to-shoulder  with  the  members  of  this 
general  assembly  and  with  the  Govern  r  :n 
thla  battle  to  protect  the  sovereign  .St.-te  nf 
Georgia  and  to  preserve  the  way  of  life  <,: 
our  people. 

The  battle  that   lies  ahead  wll  be  hard 
both  for  you  here  and  for  Sen^ttor  TMM\:,G-r. 
and   myself    in    Washington      The   situation 
confronting   our   people   and    ov.r   State    will 
demand  the  best  of  each  of  us. 

In  frankness.  I  must  say  that  we  facp  ?Tf>*c 
odds  in  Congress  against  the  congloniT  i-;  -. 
of  miscalled  clv;l  rights  leijislation  tha- 
has  been  Introduced  to  punish  and  har  t.  .s 
the  South. 

Since  this  is  a  presidential  eleclon  vear. 
there  will  be  greater  pressure  tr.ari  ev»-r  u> 
make  the  South  the  Natlo.'.'s  polituu  f'«3t- 
ball.  The  NAACP,  the  ADA.  and  similar 
rag-tag.  leftwlng  gr:ups  arp  pulMng  the 
strings  on   tr.-ir   p"ppe:   p-.Ii-.!c;..:;s  and  de- 
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mandlng  passage  of  the  moat  extreme  and 
vicious  legislation. 

A  stable  of  presidential  and  vlce-preelden- 
tlal  hopefuls — wearing  both  party  labels — 
are  eagerly  dancing  to  the  tune  of  the  pre«- 
Bure  groups  In  hope  of  currying  favor  with 
the  minority  bloc  vote. 

Congress  has  been  deluged  with  all  man- 
ner of  proposals  under  the  catch-all  banner 
of  civil  rights  More  are  being  IntrrKluced 
every  day  As  soon  as  one  of  the  moguls  of 
the  NAACP  or  the  ADA  thinks  up  a  new 
scheme,  there  Is  a  stampede  among  the  radi- 
cals for  the  dubious  honor  of  sponsoring  It. 
It  often  happens  that  the  same  bill  is  intro- 
duced several  times  by  different  sponsors 

The  current  fad  In  civil  rights  circles  Is 
some  form  of  legislation  to  place  under  Fed- 
eral control  and  operation  the  election  ma- 
chinery that  belongs  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment. 

This  shows  a  startling  lack  of  originality 
on  the  part  of  those  who  scheme  up  these 
civil  rights  proposals  Federal  control  of 
elections  got  a  pretty  good  tryorit—  and  be- 
came a  national  disgrace— during  the  first 
reconstruction.  Under  those  earlier  laws. 
local  elections  were  taken  over  m  the  N  -rth 
as  well  as  the  S<juth  and  a  presidential 
election  was  stolen. 

The  spon.sor!5  of  these  InUj-iitious  pro- 
posals can"t  decide  on  the  best  way  to  go 
about  federalizing  the  elective  process  One 
group.  Inriudlng  .'Senator  Javtt«^  wants  tn  do 
It  through  a  svsTem  of  Federal  regi.i<'rars 
The  Att<jrney  Genf.-al.  on  the  other  hand. 
proposes  to  put  voting  referees  In  charge  of 
southern  be,:!ot  bnxes 

These  proposals,  thoxigh  differing  In  sp- 
proach.  have  the  same  end  result.  They 
would  p'.;t  t.he  counting  of  the  votes  under 
the  dlrectl'  n  of  Federal  bureaucrats 

Their  passage  In  effect  wo\ild  be  a  decla- 
ration that  all  State  and  local  gr>vernments 
are  bankn;pt  and  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  Fedpral  receiver  Sorjner  or  later, 
all  the  elections  would  be  decided  in  W  lah- 
Ington.  If  that  tragic  day  ever  comes  we 
will  have  traded  our  birthright  of  c«in*-r  ;- 
taonai  government  for  a  Federal  dicta t^^.rship 
The  propii.-iaiS  Ud  federalize  the  elect:  jn 
process  should  be  ipprj»ie<l  by  thinking  pe<5- 
pie  m  all  parts  '>f  the  covintry  lYue.  thesw 
bills  are  ain-,-'d  at  the  xx-  p  e  .f  the  Stjuth 
today.  T.>niorTow  anuiher  8«-tion  of  the 
country  might  find  Itself  i.he  victim  of  the 
onr'oshing  Pvderai  Juggernaut 

These  vicious  schemes  nvist  be  fought — 
and    win    be    fough"      t      the    end. 

I  pledge  t->  you  that  I  wi,i  oppose  them  to 
the  limit  of  Ui/  er-durajice  axid  to  the  extent 
o.f  my  ability. 

We  w.;!  leave  no  sune  unturned — no  rule 
of  '-he  Senate  unused— In  this  battle  to  pro- 
tect States  rights  and  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. 

I  confess  I  do  not  know  how  much  longer 
the  South  must  serve  as  the  doormat  for  the 
ambitious  leaders  of  both  national  parties. 
Certainly  there  is  no  comfort  for  us  In  the 
ranks  of  the  Republican  Party  The  heir 
apparent  to  the  OOP  ry-wn  already  has  taken 
his  stand  with  the  NACP  He  Is,  In  fact, 
one  of  their  most  prominent  honorary 
m-»rr.ber"< 

Our  own  pa.'ty  has  virtually  deserted  us 
The  proud  democracy  of  Jefferson  and 
J.ack=on  has  become  the  captive  of  a  left- 
wing  element  that  Is  barely  Democratic  even 
in  name,  but  which  is  trying  to  recast  the 
party  in  its  Image 

M.any  of  this  gang  nf  phonv  liberals  and 
party  wreckers  have  publicly  aflv<-.cated  driv- 
ing the  South  from  the  hou.<ie  of  our  fathers. 
The  E^)Uth  is  entitled  to  better  treatment 
from  the  party  that  It  has  nurtured,  sup- 
ported and  revered  for  almost  as  long  as  it 
has  the  Constitution  We  are  entitled  to  the 
measure  of  re.=.pect  and  In.luence  within  the 
pa.-ty  that  our  years  of  loyalty  have  earned. 
No  section  of  the  country  can  rival  the 
S:uths    long   record    cf    Drmocratlc   loyalty. 


But  party  loyalty  Is  a  two-way  street  Thoee 
who  kick  the  Sr.uth  In  the  teeth  at  every 
opportunity  mvist  n<'l  exi^ect  us  to  keep 
turning  the  other  clieek   forever. 

The  .S<.)uth  has  no  Intention  of  abandon- 
ing Is  loyalty  U>  the  DemocraMc  principles 
that  it  has  ever  held  But  It  owes  no  loyalty 
U)  aeif-sty.ed  iJemixiruts  who  flout  and  de- 
spLse    the    true    DemiDcratlc    faith 

Tt'.f    pat.-.n     saints    of    the    den^x;racy — 

giants  like  Jefferson.  Martl.son    and  Jark.f.on 

built  the  party  upon  Uie  solid  rock  of  the 
O'nstltutlon 

That  Lb  where  the  S-^uth  stands  today 
Others  may  seek  to  subvert  that  fundamen- 
tal preml.se  'if  the  Democratic  Parly,  but  the 
South   will    keep   tlf  fultJi 

We  have  Ut-ker.  •  \:r  .stAi.d  on  the  Oinstltu- 
tl'n  -.f  the  V:  -ed  SUtea,  And  there  we 
prop<ie«  to  remain. 


Tlie   Fann   Challenfe 


EXTENSION  OP  RFAfARKS 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCARTHY 

or    m:nnc.s<'1\ 

IN  THE   SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Monday  February  15.  1960 

Mr  \U:C.\}ilUY  M.-  Pre.sidf>nt.  in 
the  b  idgpt  mps.sa*:e  seijt  to  the  Congre.M 
thi.s  year  by  the  I»resident.  he  retreuUd 
from  the  adminl.stratlon's  previoas  stand 
that  REA  borrowers  be  forcpd  Into  the 
private  money  market.  However,  the 
President  reiterated  his  request  for  an 
Increase  In  REA  Interest  rates.  1  he 
February  1960  issue  of  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion magazine  contains  an  e<l.t<;rial 
which  setj  forth  a  number  of  queslioiis 
that  should  be  answered  before  any  con- 
sideration is  given  to  ihLs  budget  me.s- 
sage  propa'ial.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the  CoM- 

GRF.SSIONAL  RXCOBD. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Hubert  H.  HticpHRiY]  ably  recounted 
the  history  of  tlie  conKressional  struggle 
against  the  administrations  plans  to 
a  taken  the  rural  electric  co<jpe.'-at.ves 
during  the  past  few  years  in  a  spt-ech  he 
made  last  summer  al  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  Pierce-Pepin  Electric  Coo;)eralive 
at  Elilsworth.  Wi.s.  Becaa-ie  of  th-'  timely 
nature  of  this  speech  in  re^;ard  to  the 
admlntstraliona  proposals  concerning 
thp  REA  loan  rates,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  .speech  be  printed  In 
entirety  in   the   Conghhssio.val   Ricord 

There  beln^  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  address  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Ricord.  as  follows  i 

LcAviNG  TH*  QtncsnoNS  U-namswekcd 
Growing  opposition  In  CongrMs  to  the 
President's  proposal  to  eliminate  the  Interest 
rate  ceiling  on  Government  borrowings, 
along  with  sweeping  crlUclsm  out-side  C^.n- 
gress  of  the  whole  tight-money  high-Interest 
policies,  la  of  considerable  Importance. 
Home  Builders  Association  delegates,  for  in- 
stance, have  assailed  the  policy  for  having 
obviously  failed  to  curb  Inflation,  for  b'-Ky«t- 
Ing  Interest  ratea  beyond  the  legal  limits  of 
usury,  and  having  fcrcetl  a  return  to  financ- 
ing meth  xls  proved  unsound  30  years  ago. 
It  Is  against  this  background  that  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  proposal  fir  raising  RE.\ 
interest  rates  appears  HI  tlnred  and  certainly 
unsympathetic  toward  RKA  borrowers'  fu- 
ture  financial    bur  lens. 
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First  of  all.  taking  the  proposal  for  boost- 
ing REA  Interest  rates  alone,  the  President 
wants  to  peg  future  loans  at  what  Is  a 
modern-time  maximum  rate  by  using  the 
market  yield  on  long-term  Issues  as  a  meas- 
ure. If  the  celling  on  lorg-terni  isfues  Is 
lilted,  as  Ike  also  proposes.  REA  borrowers 
would  be  burdened  for  86  years  with  even 
higher   rates   than   that. 

Despite  the  reduced  estimate  of  admin- 
istrative charges  he  proposes  borrowers  pay 
on  future  loans,  a  reatudy  shows  that  this 
plus  pegging  to  recent  Government  Interest 
rates  would  force  REA  borrowers  to  pay  over 
4',  percent. 

What  about  the  effect  of  this  125-percent 
Increase  In  rural  electrics"  Intereti  rales? 
Nob'xiy  yet  claims  tlierc  has  been  a  drflnltive 
study  of  the  Impact  this  would  have  on  REA 
borrowers. 

Now  REA  Administrator  Hamll  says  bor- 
rowers' feasibility  Is  beyond  question,  and 
adds  that  the  Interest  rate  adjustment  Ike 
proposes  would  not  work  a  hardship  on  bor- 
rowers generally. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  feasibility  Is  rela- 
tive to  the  type  of  load  and  area  a  rural 
electric  system  is  bound  and  limited  to  serve. 
It  is  equally  obvious  that  feasibility  Is  af- 
fected by  Interest  rates  and  other  co.<;ts. 

The  administrator's  apparent  qualifica- 
tion, that  there  would  be  no  hardship  effect 
for  some  borrowers,  raises  again  the  question 
as  to  which  other  ones  should  be  let  go  by 
the  wayside.  Also  what  happens  to  the 
quality  of  service  other  systems  will  be  able 
to  afford.  If  all  of  their  future  borrowing 
must  be  at  rates  of  possibly  far  more  than 
at  44  percent?  Getting  a  little  more  spe- 
cific, what  ab<jut  the  generation  and  trans- 
mission program,  the  security  of  present 
loans  to  marginal  borrowers,  some  not  meet- 
ing the  REA  debt  services  earned  ratio,  and 
what  ab<:;ut  the  whole  rural  telephone  pro- 
gram' is  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Ben- 
son's philosophy  toward  marginal  farm  op- 
erat^irs  to  be  applied  toward  rural  electric 
service?  Are  famlUea  living  In  sparse.  low- 
Income  rural  areas  to  have  the  alternative  of 
paying  exorbitant  electric  rates  or  simply 
doing    without    electric    service'' 

And  finally  turning  to  the  matters  of  fixing 
TiF.K  borrowers'  administrative  costs,  when 
Is  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  when 
are  other  agencies  of  the  Government  going 
to  start  operating  on  that  principle  too? 
What  has  happened  to  the  administration 
cfflclals  who  protested  that  they  would  not 
do  this  to  REA  until  it  were  applied  to  other 
Government  agencies' 

There  la  not  much  new  In  the  budget 
message  proposals  this  year.  And  the  old 
questions   are  still   unanswered 


Th«  Faxm  Challince 

There  Is  no  gathering  of  any  kind  which 
gives  me  more  pleasure  thr»n  a  meeting  of 
the  members  of  a  cooperative,  folks  Joined  in 
a  common  endeavor  to  make  life  better  for 
e%'erytxxly.  So  I  am  glad  to  be  here  and 
happy  for  the  opportunity  to  greet  you,  to 
wish  you  good  fortune  In  the  continued 
health  and  strength  of  the  Plerce-Pepln 
Eectrlc  ooperatlve.  and  to  discuss  ideas  with 
you  on  present  farm  problems  and  prospects 
ahead 

And  It  is  also  a  source  of  real  piea-sure  to 
be  here  today  with  my  good  friend,  coopera- 
tor  and  fellow  legislator,  your  outstanding 
Congressman — Lxstxb  Johnson. 

iJESTn  Johnson  actually  started  the  Wls- 
cotisln  Democratic  revival  back  in  1863  when 
he  won  this  congressional  seat  in  a  special 
election.  Things  have  been  locking  up  for 
the  Democrau  ever  since,  not  only  In  Wis- 
consin,   but   all    over    the    country. 

But  LxsTxm's  victory  meant  more  than  a 
new  era  for  Democrats  It  also  meant  a 
great  deal  to  all  farmers.  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans alike  He  has  become  a  real  cham- 
pion of  agriculture  Ln   the  House  of   Repre- 


sentatives, has  been  a  great  help — and 
privilege — for  me  to  have  such  an  able  part- 
ner on  legislation  of  Importance  to  Wis- 
consin and  Minnesota  dairy  farmers  as  the 
Himnphrey- Johnson  dairy  bUl  and  the  John- 
son-Humphrey Milk  Sanitation  Act  estab- 
lishing national  standards  under  tlie  Public 
Health  Service 

He  has  arranged  for  hearings  on  poultry 
and  egg  problems  in  the  House  next  week, 
and  I  am  working  In  the  same  direction  in 
the  Senate. 

You  are  fortunate  In  Wisconsin  In  having 
other  good  friends  of  agriculture — such  as 
my  good  friend  Senator  Bill  Pkoxmire,  and 
your  capable  Governor  Gay  lord  Nelson.  Bill 
PaoxMiRK  can  always  be  counted  upon  to 
stand  solidly  with  friends  of  n>;riculture  He 
la  an  effective  member  uf  our  Sei.ate  com- 
mittee. 

While  I  am  mentioning  Wisconsin  names, 
I  cannot  overlook  another  young  man  who 
has  made  a  great  and  continuing  contribu- 
tion In  your  behalf  He  is  Boh  Lewis,  one- 
time editor  of  the  Wisconsin  REA  News,  the 
boy  from  the  Wisconsin  family  lurm  who 
has  never  forgotten  his  first  loyalties  His 
father.  George  Lewis,  pioneered  the  REA  co- 
operative movement  In  Wisconsin,  and  B*:  b 
has  carried  on  in  the  same  tradition  of 
service.  He  was  formerly  administrative 
assistant  to  Senator  Phoxmwe  I  am  so 
pleased  that  Governor  Nelson  has  Bob  as  his 
right-hand  farm  adviser — his  agricultural 
coordinator.  Bob  Lewi.<;  is  a  man  who  knows 
what  he  Is  fighting  for 

In  all  fairness.  I  might  add  that  agricul- 
ture welcomes  and  recogn.zes  friends  from 
either  major  political  party.  We  who  put 
tho  welfare  of  farm  people  above  partisan- 
ship appreciate  the  consistent  support  of 
Republicans  such  as  Senator  Milt  YorNc 
of  North  EXakota  and  your  own  Senator 
Alexander  Wu-et,  who  have  relused  to  go 
along  with  this  GOP  administrations 
wreck-the-farmer  policies 

THE    DEMOCaATIC    CONGPK<;S    rTGHTS    rOR     RFA 

After  10  years  of  fighting  battles  for 
farmers  In  Washington,  I  know  something 
about  who  you  can  count  upon  pnd  who  you 
cannot.  The  sure  test  of  faithful  perform- 
ance Is  a  consistent  rec  rd  of  support  for 
agriculture  throughout  the  years. 

What  really  counts.  Is  having  people  In 
public  office  who  really  care — and  who  really 
understand  your  problems,  and  want  to  do 
something  about  them. 

That  certainly  goes  for  the  REA  as  well 
as  general  farm  legislation 

I  believe  in  all  kinds  of  cooperatives,  but 
I  have  a  special  place  in  my  heart  for  the 
rural  electric  cooperatives  You  have  not 
only  brought  light  and  p<~iwer  to  the  rural 
areas  of  America,  you  have  also  strengthened 
the  entire  farm  coc>perative  movement  by 
teaching  more  farmers  the  value  of  working 
together  to  help  themselves 

Our  rural  electric  co-ops  have  developed 
strong  and  courageous  leadership  because 
of  the  very  necessity  to  resist  continuing  at- 
tacks upon  your  great  program  If  there 
Is  a  single  destructive  trlrk  that  foes  of 
your  organizations  have  not  used  or  tried  to 
use  in  the  last  6  or  7  years  1  cannot  name 
It.  1  know — because  I  have  been  in  the 
thick  of  your  battles,  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  men  like  Clyde  Ellis  of  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association 

Perhaps  it  appears  that  we  have  Just  lost 
a  round  in  our  most  recent  REA  fight  — the 
attempt  to  override  the  Presidents  veto  on 
the  Humphrey-Price  bill  But  let  me  tell 
you  something:  it  was  a  mighty  hollow  vic- 
tory for  foes  of  REA.  when  two-thirds  of 
the  Senate  voted  In  your  behalf,  and  we  only 
missed  by  four  votes  having  a  similar  two- 
tliirds  vote  In  the  House 

I  am  proud  of  that  fight,  and  my  own 
part  in  It — with  your  backing.  When  we 
found  out  2  years  azo  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture    was    attempting    to    take    over 


the  loanmaklng  authority  of  the  REA  Ad- 
ministrator. I  Insisted  that  Secretary  Ben- 
son come  before  our  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  to  explain  what  he 
was  up  to. 

I  acted  In  good  faith,  because  Secretary 
Benson  had  pnsaaised  in  1953  not  to  chajige 
the  operational  pattern  of  REA  U  he  were 
given  authority  over  its  functions  under  the 
President  s  reorganizational  plan 

You  may  recall  that  Ezra  "took  a  walk." 
and  refused  to  appear — even  though  my  offi- 
cial authority  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Government  Reorganization  called 
for  acting  as  a  watchdog  over  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  authority  given  him. 

Secretary  Benson  virtually  hid  out  until 
Congress  adjourned  So  when  Congress  re- 
turned, my  fi.'-st  act  was  introduction  of  leg- 
islation restricting  his  authority  and  return- 
ing It  to  the  REA  Administrator  where  it 
belonged. 

This  time  Secretary  Benson  could  not  es- 
caj^e  coming  before  our  committee — and  he 
was  unable  t«i  convince  a  majority  of  the 
commit lee  he  had  acted  in  good  faith.  The 
result  was  the  ericment  of  the  Humphrey- 
Price    bill    by   both    Houses   of   Congress. 

Yet,  It  was  vetoed,  despite  the  expressed 
Intent  of  Congress  as  to  how  the  program 
should  operate.  And  the  Republican  Ad- 
mimstration,  from  the  White  House  down, 
exerted  every  pressure  in  the  world  to  sus- 
Ux.n  tliat  veto. 

We  lost  by  Just  fotir  votes.  And,  I  don't 
think  I  have  to  remind  you.  fotu  Republi- 
can votes  In  Wisconsin  for  REA  could  have 
ttirned  the  tide  in  your  favor. 

Mure  was  involved  than  Just  this  simple 
RMA  organization  act.  If  we  could  have 
broken  the  back  of  government  by  veto.  It 
wr  u.d  have  opened  the  door  to  great  strides 
I'lrward  in  giving  farmers  other  help  they 
have  been  asking  for :  a  better  farm  pro- 
gram, seeing  that  farmers  have  a  chance  to 
earn  a  decent  farm  income  while  at  the  same 
lime  cutting  down  the  tremendous  losses 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corjx>ratlon . 

Yes.  If  Jour  Republican  Congressmen  from 
Wisconsin  had  voted  differently,  our  imme- 
diate legislative  future  for  agriculture  would 
have  looked  a  great  deal  brighter. 

Yet  even  In  supposed  defeat  we  have 
served  notice  on  REA-wreckers  that  a  vast 
majority  of  this  Congress  Is  not  about  to 
let  this  great  program  be  crippled.  And — 
we  have  put  the  brakes  to  efforts  of  this 
Administration  to  hike  your  Interest  rates 
on  REA  loans.  That  alone  was  worth  the 
effort, 

THE    DEMOCRATIC   CONGRESS  SUPPORTS   IMPKOVinj 
FARM    LAWS 

Now.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  today  about 
more    than   just    the   great   REA  program. 

You  are  farm  people.  The  purpose  of 
your  REA  cooperative  Is  to  better  enable 
you  to  do  a  good  Job  as  farmers.  Farming 
is  your  business.  Yet  It  Is  even  more — 
It  is  your  way  of  life. 

I  am  sure  that  uppermost  In  your  minds 
Is  the  future  of  American  agriculture — and 
the  extent  to  which  yoin  Government  is 
going  to  help  you,  or  neglect  you.  in  your 
struggle  for  economic  Justice — in  a  time  of 
seruus  economic  distress. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  as  a  longtime 
friend  of  American  agriculture — your  prob- 
lems  are  of  grave  concern   to  me. 

They  should  be  of  serious  concern  to  all 
citizens,  urban  or  rural — for  we  all  have  a 
stAke   in  what  happens  to  aprlculture 

The  Democratic  Party  has  received  a  pow- 
erful mandate  from  the  fann  people  of 
America  to  right  the  tragic  wrongs  that  have 
been  done  to  American  agriculture  under 
the  Republican  Administration  In  Wash- 
ington 

Remember,  It  Is  the  Republican  program 
that  Is  such  a  mes.=  today — as  much  as  thev 
would  like   to  duck  responsibility. 
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It  U  the  Republican  prof^rvn,  and  It  haa 
been  Republican  bungling  that  haa  made 
Buch  a  coetly  meoi  of  it — without  producing 
any  effective  results  for  farm  people. 

I:  U  high  time  for  sonia  changes  to  b« 
made. 

But  It  Is  only  fair  to  warn  you  that  the 
Congress  ta  working  under  extremely  serloxi* 
and  inescapable  Limitations.  We  cannot  do 
everything  you  wish  we  would  do.  We  can- 
not do  everything  we  want  to  do. 

First,  we  are  working  under  the  limits 
Imposed  by  the  President's  veto  p>ower^  I 
think  It  Is  only  fair  and  accurate  to  expect 
that  the  President  will  veto  any  bill  we  might 
p,.sa  which  will  do  anything  substantial  to 
raise  farm  prices. 

This  means  that  Congress  Is  llm.lted  In 
what  It  can  do  for  farmers  to  what  can  b« 
passed  by  a  two-thirds  vote — over  a  Presi- 
dential veto. 

Secondly.  Congress  Is  limited  In  what  It 
can  do  for  farmers  by  the  veto  power  which 
Is  held  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

You  have  seen  how  good  farm  programs 
can  be  ruined  by  unsympathetic  adminis- 
tration. The  power  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  negate  the  Intent  and  spirit  of 
Congress  is  great. 

The  Secretary's  power  to  veto  by  adminis- 
trative action  limits  the  good  that  Congress 
can  do  for  farmers  to  those  things  that  are 
so  simple,  so  direct,  that  the  results  can  come 
through  to  the  farm  In  spite  of  all  the  foot- 
dragging  and  hostility  that  It  will  encountf-r 
as  It  passes  through  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's hands. 

Despite  these  severe  handicaps,  at  lea-st 
some  of  us  In  the  Democratic  Congress  are 
determined  to  develop  a  workable  program 
that  will  help  the  farmers  of  America 

You  can  mark  It  down  as  absolutely  cer- 
teln  that  the  Democratic  Congress  will  not 
let  the  administration  "pull  down  the  tem- 
ple" ot  agricultural  programs  completely  In 
Its  final  hours,  as  It  has  seemed  determined 
to  do. 

The  Democratic  Congress  will  never,  never. 
never  give  Ezra  Taft  Benson  the  Kero-parlty 
floor  he  has  asked  for.  We  will  not  give  him 
the  marketplace  no-parity  glnunlok  he  has 
•sked  for  either. 

The  Democratic  Congress  will  not  allow 
the  administration  to  get  away  with  putting 
a  penalty  tax  on  the  refunds  that  your  co- 
operatives pay  to  their  patrons. 

The  Democratic  Congress  will  not  let  the 
administration  jack  up  REA  Interest  rates, 
nor  throw  the  REA  co-ops  to  the  "wolves"  of 
Wall  Street. 

You  can  count  on  that.  You  can  bank  on 
It.  You  can  bet  your  economic  lives  on  it — 
and  that  is  exactly  what  the  stakes  are  In 
agricultural  policy  today.  For  while  the 
administration  has  a  powerful  veto  weapon 
to  use  against  Congress  when  It  tries  to  help 
the  farmer,  we  have  a  veto  power  of  our  own 
when  It  comes  to  acting  on  the  administra- 
tion's plans  to  harm  the  farmers.  And  we 
•wiil  lise  It.     We  wUl  not  give  up  a  single  Inch. 

This  tragic  era  for  agriculture — the  dark 
era  of  Ezra — has  had  a  good  and  construc- 
tive result  along  with  all  the  misery  and 
Wtwte.     So  It  seems  to  me,  at  any  rate. 

It  has  made  us  grow  up  and  come  of  age 
to  our  thinking  about  farm  policy 

We  now  realize  that  the  real  argument  In 
farm  policy  should  not  be  over  mpthod.=!  and 
details.  The  real  argument  Is  over  basic 
objectives. 

THE    r.KMTLY     T.KRii'S    TXHTSFIS.    IS    AT     STaKK 

Are  you  for  a  pro-am  to  help  the  family 
farm?  Or  are  you  against  the  family  farm? 
That,  my  friends.  Is  the  real  Issue,  the  real 
dividing  line.   In   farm   policy   debate   today. 

Almost  any  farmer  In  America  can  think 
up  the  general  outline  of  a  farm  plan  that 
wUi  work — If  there  is  a  will  to  make  it  work. 

Methods  are  Important.  Details  are  Im- 
portant.    Some  will  work  better  than  others. 
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Some  well-intentioned  Ideas  might  not  work 
at  alL  We  need  highly  skilled  technical  ex- 
perts and  conscientious  admlnlsuatlon  to 
carry  out  our  farm  programs.  But  our  trou- 
ble Is  not  for  lack  of  Ideas  and  conscientious, 
skilled  people  to  put  them  into  effect  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  la  overflow!t;g  with 
fine,  dedicated  career  public  servants^ — who 
could  m.^ke  a  farm  program  work  and  work 
well.  If   they  were  given   a  chance 

Regrettably,  the  public  attitude  t->v.ard 
agriculture  hrus  been  6<j  clel!berat«-ly  dis- 
torted that  we  need  to  mobilize  beti*-r  un- 
derstanding on  the  part  of  all  American  peo- 
ple r.s  the  first  step  toward  t.he  new  and  bet- 
ter fa.-m  program  some   of   us  are  secKii.g 

Ann.erica'8  farm  policies  need  to  be  re- 
examined and  clarified  In  terms  of  objectives 
sought  In  the  Nation's  Interest — not  Just  In 
terms  uf  poiiticai  si  'tjans  or  clfches  designed 
to  turn  city  resident  against  farm  resident. 
and  even  frirmer  against  farmer. 

Before  we  c:in  enact  any  effective  n^w 
farm  legislation,  we  need  to  make  clear  what 
our   purposes  and  objectives  are. 

That's  what  some  of  us  are  trying  to  do 
In  Congress  now.  while  we  are  working  on 
new  and  better  legislation. 

All  the  legislative  history  behind  the  de- 
vel.'pment  of  farm  pr<xrams  In  .America  con- 
firms that  our  objective  and  purp<'^se  has  been 
to  assure  the  American  people  of  »  continued 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber,  to  offpr  Ameri- 
ca's farmers  an  opportunity  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic equality  with  other  segrr.entj*  of  our 
eccr.  omv.  and  to  preserve  and  pr'itect  Amerl- 
cas  traditional  pattern  of  family-owned, 
family -op)erated  farms  as  the  type  of  agri- 
culture best  adapted  to  our  demfx;ratlc  way 
of  life. 

In  more  recent  years  there  has  been  added  a 
new  objective  in  the  Interest  of  the  entire 
Nation — the  purpose  of  u.sing  our  abundance 
as  a  u.'^pful  and  effective  humanitarian  arm 
of   better    Internatirmal    relations. 

Repp.itcdly  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  restated  Its  Intent  to  uphold  these 
objectives.  In  one  way  or  another. 

But  tho=e  objectives  are  being  chal- 
lenged. We  have  heard  our  blessings  of 
abundance   criticized   as  a  cuj=;e. 

We  have  heard  that  even  90  percent  of 
equality — let  alone  full  equality — is  m<jrs 
than  farmers  are  entrled  U>  in  our  e'-onomv 

We  have  heard  dlsturbii.g  yet  Increasing 
talk  of  encouraging  a  complete  change  m  our 
historic  pattern  of  farming,  to  put  more  em- 
phasis on  bigness  and  efficiency,  less  on 
human  values  and  problems  of  rural  living. 
We  have  heard  less  concern  about  perjieluat- 
Ing  our  family  fa.'mlng  pattern,  and  more 
and  more  abijut  giving  way  to  the  pressure 
of  mass  operat:or;s. 

Serious  questions  of  public  policy  are  In- 
volved,  If   we  are   to  cross  that  line. 

It  Is  not  a  change  of  direction  toward 
which  we  should  be  allowed  to  drift  or  be 
pushed,  without  fully  knowing  the  conse- 
quences. 

The  most  damagint^  product  of  the  age  of 
EzTii  is  the  danijeri'us  er(  sion  of  America's 
will   to  do  ji:.-tice  for  her  farm  people. 

For  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  our 
Nation,  a  cancer  of  doubt  has  arisen  in  the 
public  consclMusnf'ss  as  to  the  merit  of  our 
family  farming  system — the  most  efficient 
agTirultura:  production  system  In  the  world. 

T-.e  swift  rl.se  of  vertical  In'eErraUon  pro- 
vides the  mechanism  whereby  big  concen- 
trated business  and  financial  Interests  can 
extend  their  domination  over  .agriculture. 
Th..'  will  leave  the  farm  family  on  the  farm. 
But  it  will  take  away  lt3  economic  Inde- 
pendence. The  farmer  wll!  be  told  what  to 
grow  and  where  to  sell,  and  the  absentee- 
corpcratlon  f.orm  director  will  control  what 
the  rar:-.er  ef.s  f  -r  his  eff.rts.  Tht.?  is  but 
corpcjrate  collectivism,  with  private  agricul- 
tural commissions. 

nils  ominous  forecast  for  American  afirJ- 
cultare  holds  a  powerful,  fascinating  allurt 


for  all  too  many  people  In  our  country  today 
Its  allure  has  been  heightened  Immeasurabjy 
by  tl'.e  dlscourfiglng,  dem<iralizing  shambles 
tliat  the  Rf-publican  adminlf  tration  has  made 
of  our  f.irm  programs.  There  is  a  growing 
se:  timent  In  our  country  lor  Just  giving  up 
on    the   farm   problem. 

Th:-i  sentiment  Is  strong  among  those  who 
do  not  ur.derstand  the  tremendous  values 
and  strengths  In  our  family  farming  lystem. 
niTT  the  unusual  problems  which  fa.'m  fam- 
ilies must  face.  There  are  nillliona  and  mil- 
lions of  citizens  In  our  populRtiim  who  are 
far  removed  from  the  toll.  Their  numijer  is 
Increasing  year  by  year.  Domination  of  agri- 
culture by  centralised  corporate  power  ap- 
p>eals  to  many  of  them  as  an  easy  way  out 
of  the  farm   problem. 

And  It  appx-aJs  even  mar*  strongly  to  thoss 
who  simply  do  not  care  about  what  happens 
to  farm  people. 

But  I  am  one  of  the  people  who  care,  and 
•o  is  Lxsna  Jormson  here  and  so  is  Senator 
Pboxmxu.  And  I  believe  that  there  are 
many  more  elected  representatives  like  us  in 
the  Congress  c4  the  United  States. 

WE   Nns   A  KTW    AND   BETTTX    FARM    PKOCUIaM 

Rather  than  stumble  and  drift  alorig 
blindly  because  of  a  vacuum  of  stiund  farm 
policy  leadership  from  the  present  admin- 
istration, farm  people  and  city  pe<jpie  a.lke 
need  to  do  some  soul  seiu-chiiig.  and  aurne 
honest  appraisal  of  what  we  really  want — 
and  the  alternatives  we  face.  Perhaps  I  can 
be  helpful  In  that  dlrecUun  today,  by  uutlin- 
liig  to  you  my  own  guidelines  fur  trying  to 
develop  a  new  and  better  farm  prri^am. 

We  need  an  agrlculttiral  stabilLaatlt>n  prT>- 
gram  far  lees  costly  to  tlie  American  tax- 
payers than  the  present  Inexcusable  mesa — - 
yet  one  that  Is  far  more  efff«ctlve  In  Its  pro- 
tection of  family  farmers  and  their  oijntrl- 
butlon  to  the  American  econixny. 

We  can,  and  must,  have  both. 

We  need  an  agricultural  stabilization  pro- 
gram that  provides  more  equality  at  opjior- 
tunlty  for  agriculture  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rest  of  our  expanding  economy  In  terms  of 
Income,  yet  one  that  does  not  n»ike  tlie 
farmer  dependent  on  the  Ouvernment  fur 
that  Income. 

We  need  a  program  that  recognizee  the 
need  for  and  encouragee  farmers  to  help 
themselves  through  cooperative  action  for 
bargaining  power  in  the  marketplace  and 
f :)r  whatever  production  adjustments  that 
may  be  necessary  to  make,the  best  liae  of  our 
human,  soli,  and  water  rea<^.iurcas. 

Wo  need  a  pr^-gram  that  recognizes  and  Is 
tailored  to  the  vast  technological  changes, 
yet  does  so  without  sacrificing  the  human 
and  S'xrlal  values  of  our  traditional  American 
pattern  of  family  owner-operated   farms. 

We  need  a  prr^ram  that  recognizes  the 
farmer's  stewardship  responsibility  for  o>n- 
aervlng  productivity  of  our  land  for  the  sake 
of  future  generations,  yet  recognizes  too  that 
the  entire  Nation  shares  that  same  resp.>n- 
slbUlty— and  must  share  In  the  cost  of  seeing 
that  It  Is  properly  done. 

We  need  a  program  that  really  does  some- 
thing about  surpluses — making  use  of  what 
we  have,  and  adjusting  production  tr>  k-ep 
from  building  up  more  beyond  the  level  of 
possible  need 

Above  all,  we  need  a  national  food  policy 
Closely  meshed  with  our  farm  policy,  so  that 
we  can  better  gear  our  productive  resources 
to  the  needs  of  humanity  at  home  and 
abroad — Instead  of  producing  for  Govern- 
ment storage  bins 

If  the  choice  facing  \is  rests  between  abun- 
dance and  scarcity,  consumers  and  farmers 
alike  have  a  vital  stake  in  abundance — wisely 
used.  P'arm  abundance  ha-s  done  more  to 
check  Inflation  and  the  Increase  In  the  cost 
of  living  than  any  other  single  factor  In  our 
ec  >nomy. 

Until  we  as  a  nation  face  up  to  our  social 
responsibility  of  deciding  wl.at  we  are  going 
to  do  about  the  areas  of  hardship  and  suf- 
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ferlng  In  our  own  mldat — and  tc  what  extent 
we  iLTC  willing  to  share  our  potential  abun- 
dance with  hvingry  peop.ea  (it  the  world  as  a 
force  for  freedon.  — until  these  questions  are 
resolved.  It  appears  moraliy  wrong  to  Insist 
that  American  agriculture  dra^ticaily  curb 
Its  output  below  levels  t<:>T  ahu  h  human  need 
exists 

Society  must  recgnlze  that  In  the  long 
run.  It  pays  the  prke  <  ne  way  or  another 

Is  11  not  ch'-aper.  and  far  better,  to  enlist 
our  food  abvibdance  in  waglnt;  peace,  than  to 
be  faced  with  enlisting  our  st.us  and  mobiliz- 
ing our  economy  for  war? 

Is  It  not  cheaper,  and  far  better,  to  Invest 
■Otne  of  our  abvindance  In  raising  the  living 
standards  of  low-income  grou]-*  In  our  coun- 
try, rather  than  txirnlng  to  a  scarcity  philos- 
ophy that  can  only  force  up  food  costs  to  aU 
segments  of  cur  soriety 

American  agrlculturt'  is  offered  no  alterna- 
tive other  than  follow. np  the  pattern  of 
monopoly  Industry  In  cutting  ituck  its  pro- 
duction to  the  p<ilnt  where  it  can  receive 
more  income  fr>r  less  output — It  will  be  con- 
sumers of   Ihe  Nafon  »lio  will   pay   the   bill. 

Farmers  would  like  to  produce  In  abun- 
dance. If  ty  at  abundance  is  wisely  ured,  and 
they  c:tn  re-eive  a  fair  return  for  their  invest- 
ment   their  niar.hcerial  skWI.  and  their  labor. 

Yet  therr  is  no  r»  as*  n  why  farmers  alone 
should  subsidize  other  setrments  of  our  so- 
ciety already  receiving-  a  greater  pre  port  Sonate 
share  of  our  national  Income,  nor  any  reajwn 
wnv  farmers  alone  should  bear  the  ccists  of 
producing  to  meet  the  needs  of  underdevel- 
oped areiws  of  tiie  w  >rld.  In  the  interests  of 
Arnerica  B  foreign  policy. 

If  consumers  want  tf.e  price  prote  tlor.  of 
always  having  a  little  more  than  enough  to 
eat  if  the  N<»tlon  wants  the  va  uable  asset  of 
abvindance  in  a  world  of  need  then  tl.e  public 
must  recoeni/*  that  there  Is  a  public  interest 
Btake  In  Government  providing  a  climate  of 
crw.dlttone  In  whlcli  fanners  ca.n  survive  tco- 
Eomi'  Ally 

Y  >u  cannot  do  It  by  writing  off  farm  people 
as  second-class  cltlrTvs.  who  are  not  to  share 
li  the  general  pr'.wperlly  and  progress  of  the 
NaUon. 

You  cannot  do  It  by  throwing  farmers  on 
the  mercy  >t  the  free  market  for  what  they 
sell  when  the  costs  of  what  they  buy  are 
b<'lister»d  and  supported  by  all  kinds  of  built- 
in   pr(itect<:irs 

Food  Is  tasic  to  naUonal  life. 

Price  pre  tfcf.  in,  farm  cred.t.  conrervatlon 
an»lstAnce---«U  «\Kh  farm  pro^^rams  are  but 
means  to  an  end    not  the  end  Itself 

There  la  no  simple  answer  to  achieving 
theee  ob)*?tlvee  no  one  panacea  for  the 
entire  farm  problem  Neither  can  any  one 
bill   meet   t'A   the   problenis   we   fiice. 

But  reasonable  men  should  be  able  to 
agree  on  CLmblnlns  an  entire  kit  of  economic 
and  proi-ram  tools  in  order  I'.at  ea^h  com- 
mrxllty  may  be  handled  in  the  manner  t>e8t 
suited   to  Its   unique   needs 

We  need  more  adequate  credit  designed 
to  family  fiJ-m  requirements  We  need  better 
oonaervatt(  n  programs.  We  need  more  re- 
Mvch  dlrect*-d  Into  utilization  of  our 
abundance  We  need  a  fcK«i  stamp  pro- 
gram to  liicrea.se  consumption  among  our 
aged,  our  hHndicapi)e<l,  our  dependent  chil- 
dren and  o  ir  unemployed  We  need  greatly 
expanded  ises  of  our  food  Internationally 
under  a   '  Food   for  Peace  "  program. 

Yet  with  all  of  this,  we  need  the  Govern- 
ment's cooperation  with  farmers  toward  more 
adequate  1 1  come  protection  and  production 
BdJu^tment  We  can  do  It  through  combined 
u.se  )f  Income  ecjuallzatlon  payments  t  •  pro- 
ducers, tlirc  ugh  marketing  orders  and  sgree- 
ments,  through  orderly  marketing  loans  and 
direct  pure  iu.ses.  thriu^ih  marketing  quotas, 
Uirough  payment*  in  kind  in  some  instances, 
through  gr -ater  rural  developm.ent  aid  and 
through  Government  sanction  of  farmers 
banding   t.,i?ether   to   help   themselves    when 
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they  develop  and  accept  programs  to  do  so 
bv    majority    vote   tjf    producers. 

Far  from  regimentation,  such  a  program 
offers  the  real  freedom  farmers  need — free- 
dom from  poverty,  freedom  from  economic 
domination  and  freedom  of  choice  as  to  the 
alternatives  they  prefer  in  seeking  to  avoid 
the  hardship  of  the  wildly  fluctuating  free 
markets  o\cr  which  they  now  have  no 
control 

Tlifse  are  not  ple-ln-the-sky  proposals. 
They  are  sound  and  practical  and  should  be 
achieved,  if  American  agriculture  mobilizes 
Its  fi  rces  and  carries  Its  true  story  to  the 
rest  of  the  American  people. 

THE    FARMER'S    BILX    Or     RIGHTS 

And  with  such  a  program,  I  am  sure,  we 
can  at  long  last  secure  for  all  agriculture 
assurances  which  I  have  termed  my 
"Farmer's  BUI  of  Rights,"  as  standards  from 
which  farmers  should  never  retreat 

They  include: 

1.  The  right  to  full  equality  of  economic 
opportunity. 

2.  The  right  for  Improved  standards  of 
rural  living. 

3  The  right  of  reasonable  protection 
against  natural  hazards. 

4  TTie  right  to  extend  agricultural  free 
enterprise  through   cooperative   action 

5  The  right  to  public  cooperation  and  a.":- 
slstance   In   conserving   and    saving   the   scnl 

8  The  right  to  preserve  the  social  and 
human  values  of  fnmlly  farming 

7  The  right  to  decent  land  tentirc  which 
encourages  the  desirable  goal  of  farm  owner- 
ship 

8.  The  right  to  a  democratic  voice  In  his 
own  farm  program. 

9.  The  right  to  benefits  of  an  expanding 
world  trade 

10.  TTie  right  to  a  long-term  program  of 
food  reserves  to  protect  consumtrs  a^aii^t 
costly  scarcity 

11.  The  right  to  assurance  that  land  rec- 
lamation development  will  result  In  estab- 
lishment of  new  family  farms,  not  factories 
In  the  field. 

12.  The  right  to  the  entire  Nation's  sup- 
pt>rt  fiT  use  of  food  and  fiber  as  a  force  for 
freed.3m  throughout  the  world. 

These.  I  believe,  are  the  basic  rights  of 
American  agriculture. 

Tliey  are  not  new  rights  They  are  not 
rights  of  special  privilege,  gained  through 
mi.s'.ise  or  abuse  of  tremeiidous  power  over 
tlie  lifelines  of  the  Nation's  food  supply. 

Hather.  they  we  rights  of  historic  prece- 
dent, earned  by  the  great  and  continuing 
contribution  of  agriculture  to  American 
life — the  fulfillment  of  the  Nation's  needs  In 
peaoe  or  war.  in  good  times  or  bad.  at  per- 
sonal pr\  fit  or  los.s. 

Thoy  need  to  be  restated  now  only  as  a 
guiding  beacon  of  light,  cast  upxin  the  dark- 
ness of  present  confusion  over  America's 
farm  policy. 

Tliey  must  be  Just  as  zealously  guarded 
against  forces  which  seek  to  destroy  them. 
as  we  guard  other  hlrtorlc  rights,  privileges, 
and  responsibilities  of  freedom  In  our  de- 
mocracy. 


A  Great  Speech 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NEWELL  A.  GEORGE 

OF    KAKSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  15.  1960 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  ■while  In 
Kansas  City  last  Thursday  it  was  my 
extreme  good  fortune  to  attend  a  lunch- 


eon meeting  during  the  Com  Belt  Live- 
stock Feeders  Association's  Annual  Con- 
vention at  the  President  Hotel,  which  is 
j'ost  across  the  Kaw  River  from  my  home 
in  the  great  State  of  Kansas.  The  prin- 
cipal si>eaker  on  that  occasion  was  our 
di.stinguished  colleague  from  Nebraska, 
the  Honorable  Larry  Brock. 

Possibly  because  he  is  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Com  Belt  Livestock  Feeders 
A'^.=;ooialion.  possibly  because  he  knew  his 
sub.iect  Uioroughly,  or  possibly  because 
Conpressman  Brock  delivered  his  ad- 
dress so  well,  those  who  packed  the  large 
dining  room  list^-ned  with  rapt  attention. 

The  content  of  that  address,  how- 
ever, ■ft-as  of  such  quality,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  the  issues  were  so  clearly  set  forth 
tiiat  every  member  of  the  association 
and  each  one  of  the  guests  sat  motion- 
less until  the  speaker  had  concluded. 

Although  it  is  not  possible  to  set  forth 
the  extemporaneous  remarks  of  our  col- 
lege which  so  greatly  pleased  his  au- 
dience. I  do  request,  Mr.  Speaker,  tliat 
Congressman  Brock's  prepared  address 
be  included  m  the  extension  of  my  re- 
marks as  I  know  the  Members  of  both 
bodies  wiU  enjoy  reading  this  splendid 
.speech : 

ADDRtis  OF  Congressman  Lajuy  Brock,  Dem- 
ocrat.  Nebraska,    Before   the    Cor.n    Belt 

Livestock    Pexbees    Association's    Annual 

CoN\-EKTiON-.   Kansas  Citt.  Mo..   F'sbeuaet 

11,    1900 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  association, 
and  fnends.  your  officers  were  kind  enough 
to  extend  an  invitation  to  have  me  address 
you  on  this  occasion  of  your  annual  conven- 
tion which  invitation  I  deem  a  distinct  prlvi- 
Ifye.  particularly  because  of  my  persCHial 
activities  as  a  cattle  feeder  In  Nebraska  icx 
ms-ny  years.  It  gives  me  the  feeling  of  visit- 
ing with  my  very  close  folks  and  assoclatee 
In  tJie  cattle  buf  ^ness  back  home  and  affords 
me  the  opportunity  of  discussing  a  subject 
with  which  I  am  not  only  famillsir  and 
intensely  interested,  but  also  one  that  Is  very 
close  to  my  heart. 

We  In  the  United  States,  and  particularly 
those  located  In  the  Middle  West  and  the 
Western  States,  are  justly  proud  of  our  ac- 
complishments in  the  exc^ient  breeding  and 
feeding  of  good  cattle.  It  took  many  year* 
of  hard  work  and  sacrifices  to  reach  the  peak 
we  now  enjoy,  notwithstanding  the  periodi- 
cal eras  ol  bad  weather,  drought,  and  eco- 
nomic factors  which  sometimes  bring  about 
low  prices  for  cattle.  Before  getting  Into  the 
stipulated  theme  of  my  subject,  let  u*  mo- 
mentarily dwell  on  the  creation  of  the  cattle 
business  ai:id  its  rugged  progress  over  the 
many  years. 

The  Bible  tells  us  that  cattle  were  created 
before  man.  They  came  fir^t  with  God  la 
his  creation  of  the  beasts  of  the  earth. 
Bossy  headed  the  list  ol  the  6th  day's  work, 
while  Adam,  who  was  "given  dominion  over 
all."  came  last. 

Asstiming  creation  as  being  4.000  years  be- 
fore Christ,  we  find  from  Moses'  history  that 
Abram  was  an  extensive  and  successful 
cattle  breeder  and  was.  beyond  any  doubt, 
the  first  man  to  engage  in  the  cattle  busi- 
ness. 

Geographically,  there  are  five  natural  graz- 
ing grounds  for  cattle,  located  In  central 
Asia,  South  Africa,  South  America,  Australia, 
and  on  the  Plains  of  America.  The  first  1» 
the  larger  In  extent  than  all  Europe  tha 
second  Is  as  great;  the  third,  half  as  much; 
the  fourth,  as  large  as  South  America;  and 
the  fifth,  the  boundless  plains  of  the  United 
States,  containing  over  a  billion  acres. 

These  pastoral  lands  of  ours  have  never 
been    understood    or    appreciated    over    the 
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many  back  years.  It  was,  however,  freely 
predicted  that  one  day  this  Governmer.t 
would  derive  more  taxes  from  the  gazing 
country  than  from  the  best  of  the  agricul- 
tural reg-lons. 

Yes.  the  livestock  Industry  has  come  a  long 
Wiiy  over  the  years.  In  1869,  the  wh  le  of 
the  livestock;  industry  In  the  United  States 
was  estim.^ted  to  be  wor:h  81  5  b.IllGn,  ai.d 
there  were  then  ab<'.ut  75  head  of  cattle  to 
every  100  people.  Rapid  g^ro-xzh  in  our  p'  p- 
ulation  has,  of  cotirse,  char.gt^d  that  ratio 
Q-.er  the  past  90  year? 

The  trend  of  the  indvi.stry  since  :^X)  has 
been  one  of  Improvement.  The  brenk:r;k;  uo 
of  most  of  the  big  cattle  cr.mpanies  m  the 
late  eighties  and  the  early  nineties  resulted 
In  a  marked  temporary  reduction  in  the  total 
number  of  cattle  in  the  Western  States. 
With  the  passing  of  such  concerns,  however, 
there  soon  came  in'-o  existence  many  moder- 
ate-sized herds,  which  were  better  managed 
and  cared  for  than  were  the  cattle  in  the 
so-called  bonanza  days. 

An  educational  campaign  w  la  w:i£r»(:l  by 
the  Government  to  dlsc'..M:tta;>  the  ■,  ••rgri.'- 
Ing  of  the  public  dom  un  Ranchers  saW 
the  wisdom  of  growing  feed  and  hay.  to  be 
fed  livestock  during  the  so-.-pt'^  winter 
weather.  The  need  of  Impr  ■  ^-'i  >-  -od  was 
recognized  about  this  time  anci  '^.^  ';-ands  of 
purebred  beef  buKs  were  pur  ;  u-;f>d  in  the 
East  and  introduced  tnt.i  the  range  country. 

This  was  the  beginning  ^f  a  new  and  im- 
proved era  In  the  natKna;  ;i*-:e  business. 
In  a  few  years,  the  benefic;.^.;  f  fTects  of  these 
radical  steps  were  plain  to  be  seen.  Not  only 
were  the  cattle  of  the  West  greatly  Improved 
In  beef  type;  not  only  were  the  losses  of 
cattle  during  the  severe  winder  months  ma- 
terially reduced:  not  only  were  the  ranees 
growing  better  Ins'ead  of  worse:  but  it  was 
also  true  that  the  West  wa.^  artuaKy  carrving 
more  cattle  than  f'.rm<^r!y  Smaller,  better 
managed  herds  resulted  In  an  increase  of  the 
total  cattle  popula'ion 

This  Increase  continued  steadily  from  the 
late  nineties  until  1^07,  at  which  time  there 
were  more  cattle,  other  thin  dairy  cfiws. 
In  the  United  States  than  there  had  ever 
been  before,  and  the  maj'Tlty  of  them  was 
found  in  the  States  west  of  the  Mls«!.=;slppl 
River. 

The  new  cattle  Indus'ry  was  now  realiv  on 
the  move,  aided  and  abetted  with  the  advent 
of  expert  advice  on  the  care  and  treatment 
of  diseases  of  cattle,  the  advent  of  better 
transportation  facilities,  better  marketing 
facilities,  and  the  more  recent  outlook  trends 
as  to  the  favorable  peric<ls  for  buying  and 
selling  livestock 

It  has  been  estimated  that  a.>;  -^f  January 
1.  this  ye.Hj-,  there  were  almost  7  5  million 
head  of  cattle  on  feed  m  37  State.s  In  26 
States,  excluding  the  Southern  Sta*:-=,s  there 
were  9  percent  more  cattle  on  feed  than  at 
the  same  time  last  year,  breaking  all  January 
1  records  f  r  numbers.  Sometime  next 
month,  we  will  get  more  accurate  figures  as 
to  the  present  t'3'al  population  of  all  cattle 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

To  illustrate  the  tremendous  growth  of  the 
cattle  business,  it  Is  well  to  observe  the  cash 
receipts  report  for  the  sale  of  cattle  and 
calves  in  the  year  1950  Tina  figure  has  been 
estimated  to  be  upward  of  97  5  binion,  and 
the  figure  for  1959,  which  has  not  been  tabu- 
lated as  yet,  will  not  be  too  far  away  despi-e 
th*  smallest  alaus;hter  In  7  years  The  meat 
processing  and  packing  Industry  had  receipts 
of  some  »14  8  bUUon  for  the  year  195S  and 
thU  Qgure  foe  the  year  1959  Is  e«tlm«ted  now 
to  go  over  lis  bUUoi\  These  figures  ahovild 
|1T«  you  some  reiUtsUc  pictures  of  the  gigan- 
tic growth  of  the  livestock  busmen 

DMptt*  the  btMttuu  fKlliug  ovtt  <vx  the  prlc« 
of  corn,  which  IncWentiUlv  hiw  seriously 
diuniv«e<}  the  hi-*  m»rltet.  w  \i\  \i\f  rattle 
bKUlueea  hAve  be^n  sv4»f«'hAt  r  t', un  \\f  to  be 


a  Die  to  hold  on  to  fairly  good  market  prices 
tnus  far  This  optimism,  h')wever,  should 
not  delude  us  into  thinking  th.it  the  present 
prices  will  hold.  Rather,  prices  may  tend 
downward,  based  on  several  years  of  high 
output  and  continuing  !^>wer  prices,  but  nut 
suSjdently  so  to  cause  an  acute  market 
bre  tk.  as  occurred  In  the  early  fifties. 

F  r  the  past  50  years,  the  statistical  chart 
curves  of  cattle  and  corn  have  worked  closely 
together — the  cattle  price  curve  following  the 
price  of  corn.  There  have  been  periods  of 
d-oughta,  shortages,  etc..  and  other  factors 
which  at  times  caused  cattle  prices  to  aver- 
aije  much  higher  on  the  statistical  charts 
than  did  corn,  and  for  these  periods  their 
h  storical  relationship  was  farther  apart.  It 
Ls  noted,  however,  that  when  these  periods 
of  unrest  in  the  cattle  industry  subsided. 
the  historical  ratio  of  cattle  prices  to  the 
price  of  corn  was  again  restored.  This 
formula  is  holding  fairly  true  at  the  present 
time,  with  $1  04  market  corn  and  $26  prime 
cattle.  It  Is  this  historical  relationship,  plus 
careful  scrutiny  of  the  outlook  for  cattle, 
which  leads  me  to  jjredlct  that.  If  we  hold 
to  $1  com  by  next  fall  we  will  have  $23 
cattle. 

We  In  the  cattle  business,  who  have  worked 
hard  to  build  up  our  Investments,  nat- 
urally are  greatly  concerned  with  any  prob- 
lems that  might  threaten  the  financial  secu- 
rity and  the  progress  of  tht  Industry.  We 
have  several  facing  us  right  now  but  I  would 
put  special  emphasis  on  the  Increased  Im- 
portations of  livestock  and  red  meats  from 
foreign  countries.  Despite  many  urgent 
representations  to  the  Secretary  of  Agrlc  il- 
ture,  and  his  numerous  promises  to  alleviate 
the  situation,  these  Imports  are  continuing 
to  Increase  on  a  scale  that  will  eventually 
threaten  the  very  existence  of  some  portions 
of  the  livestock  Industry. 

During  the  past  year,  practically  since  as- 
suming office  in  the  Congress,  I  have  con- 
tinuously contacted  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Imploring  him  to  take  some  decisive 
action  to  Impede  or  halt  these  foreign  meat 
shipments,  particularly  when  we  are  in  a  de- 
pressed domestic  livestock  market.  Despite 
the  best  of  assurances,  that  were  not  worth 
the  paper  they  were  written  on.  nor  the  verbal 
utterances,  nothing  has  been  done  and  the 
imports  of  livestock  and  red  meats  Increased 
during  the  year  1959,  to  a  point  where  this 
Influx  of  foreign  meats  now  equal  9  percent 
of  our  domestic  production. 

During  the  year  1958.  meat  Imports  to  the 
United  States  amounted  to  826  million 
pounds.  This  figure  represented  a  243-per- 
cent Increase  over  1956  Imports  and  a  178- 
percent  Increase  over  1957  Imports  For  lamb 
and  mutton,  the  Increase  of  such  Imports  for 

1958  represented  over  1.700  percent,  as  com- 
pared to  the  1956  figures.  The  Importation 
of  all  meats  to  the  United  States  In  the  year 

1959  amounted  to  over  1  billion  pounds,  and 
there  Is  no  letup  In  sight  at  the  present 
time. 

The  dollar  value  of  meats  imported  to  the 
United  States,  July  1,  1958,  to  June  30. 
1959.  amounted  to  approximately  $275  mil- 
lion This  figure  was  substantially  Increased 
during  the  last  6  months  of  1959,  as  depturt' 
me'i'al  figures  will  show  as  so<'m  as  they  are 
published  To  Illustrate  a  point,  the  dollar 
value  of  meat  imp^^rts  in  1956  amounted  to 
only  »2:'T  million,  and  In  1957  the  figure  wiis 
only  $287  million,  whereas  In  1958  for  the 
entire  ye«»r,  the  figure  climbed  to  1512  mll- 
11' >n  cl««arlv  shi^^-inR  the  vipw.»rd  trei.d  ii,d 
spir»llng  '.if  such  lmp<->rtAtlons 

N<^w  that  we  have  dls^toard  'if  the  Untu- 
tlcAl  p^vtKul  of  this  talk,  let  ua  turn  ^ct.n 
to  my  repre«entAtlca\*  to  the  s«v,  rr- ».' ,  f 
Agricultxire  Mr  B*n*on.  In  replr  to  nv,  >  ,-,- 
•tant  *pp«aU  Ui  h.^U  m«^t  lmj>vU  U\\  '.:  <• 
audAoitN  to  infvtrm  ute  \l\.\\.  h<>  had  tto  vlaibj* 


authority  to  take  decisive  action  or  impose 
quotas  on  Imports.  My  rebuttal  to  him  re- 
ferred to  section  22,  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act,  and  section  7,  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  which  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  the  President  to  take 
such  action  when  the  necessity  arises  where- 
by the  Importation  of  any  commodity  has  an 
adverse  efTect  on  the  domestic  market. 
Neither  the  Secretary  or  the  President  has 
recognized  this  necessity  to  date,  but  it  did 
not  take  the  Corn  Belt  Livestock  Feeders  As- 
socir.tlon  too  long  to  recognize  this  necessity. 
They  have  filed  a  protest  with  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission,  requesting  an  Investigation  of 
present  increased  Importation  of  sheep  and 
lambs,  lamb  and  mutton  Into  the  United 
States.  The  Commission  has  already  sched- 
uled hearings  on  this  complaint  and  the 
Investigation  will  have  full-dress  public  air- 
ing t>eglnnlng  March  23.  This  Is  just  a 
beginning  and  the  other  segments  of  the 
livestock  Industry  In  the  United  Stat«s  can 
be  guided  by  the  action  of  the  first  group. 

It  Is  my  personal  observation  that  In  this 
fight  to  control  the  Importation  of  livestock 
and  red  meats,  we  can  expect  little.  If  any, 
help  from  Secretary  Bcn&«jn.  or  as  long  as 
the  present  national  administration  Is  In 
power.  The  only  recourse  left  to  save  the 
Industry  Is  to  appeal  to  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion or  any  related  agencies  with  sufficient 
authoritative  powers,  to  Investigate  the 
situation  and  focus  public  attention  on  the 
ultimate  destruction  of'an  American  made 
Institution.  If  these  conditions  are  permitted 
to  continue. 

Your  attention,  no  doubt  has  been  focused 
on  the  ever-lftcreaslng  amount  of  canned 
meat  products  showing  up  on  the  shelves 
and  counters  of  grocery  stores  and  suj^er- 
markets  all  over  the  United  States.  Many 
of  these  canned  i>ork  and  ham  products  are 
Imported  from  Poland,  a  country  which  can 
ill  afford  to  export  any  meats  beyond  lis 
borders  Due  to  Soviet  domination,  and 
their  greed  for  American  dollars,  these  ex- 
ports are  literally  selling  the  meat  right  out 
of  the  mouths  of  a  starving  people  who  at 
best  can't  produce  enough  meat  for  their 
own  country.  This  Is  the  real  crime  of  our 
Imports  from  Poland.  You  can  be  assured 
that  the  Poll."!h  farmer  Is  not  getting  the 
added  Income  from  these  exp<jrts  to  the 
United  Sta'es  A  very  close  friend  of  mine 
faced  up  squarely  to  the  situation  when  he 
said.  "I  would  be  ashamed  of  myself  If  I 
ever  sat  down  to  eat  a  Polish  ham  I  could 
only  visualize  hungry  Polish  children  sUnd- 
Ing  with  their  faces  pressed  to  my  dmlng 
room  window,  watching  me  eat  their  food  ** 

The  Importation  of  canned  meat  products 
from  South  America,  Europe,  and  the  low 
countries  are  not  the  only  problem  laclni{ 
the  domestic  Industry  I^st  year,  meat  ex- 
porters from  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
announced  that  they  would  lease  numerous 
larger  merchant  vessels  to  add  to  their  then 
ciirrent  fleet  of  vessels  Importing  meat  Uj  the 
United  States.  This  was  shortly  followed  by 
their  announcement  to  build  an  additional 
fleet  of  larger  refrigerated  vessels  for  the 
same  purpose  These  proposed  additions  ap- 
ptirently  have  not  satisfied  their  appetites 
for  fast  movement  and  quick  turnover  ul 
profits  since  a  recent  announcement  from 
New  Zealand  stated  their  meat  producers 
board  has  plana  to  use  hug*  cargo  planes  to 
deliver  fresh  meat  to  this  country  in  10 
hours.  That  la  faster  than  aome  domestic 
pr<xluo*r«  can  gel  their  pp'd'ict  fn^ni  the 
range,  or  the  feeder  JoU.  to  Omxha  or  Chi- 
o*fo.  It  the  New  SeaUnd  (>e<>pie  tau  gft 
their  air  project  off  the  (ruu^d  it  win  cer- 
taJnly  m*aA  aUffw  Ct>n>;>etiiioit  fur  uiu-  dv>- 
me«t4«  pro0uc«r«. 

Tttta  atr  tr«T«)  hv  ln\;«4-ted  meats  Is  not 
•Kacily    new      They    »»•▼•     bern     imi*»rting 
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meats  froci  fceland  to  the  United  States  for 
the  past  y=-*r.  and  are  doing  very  well  with 
It.     Their    imports  are   cm   the   locreaae   and 

tliey  will  Kjt>u  becotns  a  ruU  threat  to  the 
domestic  prcxlucers. 

Our  pro' ii ems  of  Unporte  are  not  wholly 
confined  io  the  livestock  Industry  The 
automohllf  manufacturers  tn  Detroit  have 
been  hard  hit  by  the  nutss  Importation  of 
small  a ut< mobiles  from  various  European 
countries.  Tliey  literally  t'>re  up  their  pro- 
jected prcduction  sheets  and  plans  for 
newer  models  of  the  lower  pric*-d  American 
cars  and  h.ive  gone  into  production  on  small 
scale  type  of  ci^rs  Uj  comT->eVe  with  thlf  grow- 
ing t.^reat  t.  ■  the  stability  of  the  iTidu.stry. 
The  Amfriran  textile  Industry  particularly 
in  the  Ne»  Er.p;snd  and  Middle  Atlantic 
btates,  hai.  become  stiurnated  and  Is  fast 
becoming  a  lost  an  In  the.se  areas  due  to  the 
Influx  of  textile  products  frc^m  foreign  coun- 
tries located  throughout  the  wor.U  Japan 
and  Hong  Kui.g.  China,  have  Bii.;.pcd  up 
their  experts  In  tl\;s  field  a*  w:i  as  In 
clothing  tnys,  and  r;ovelti»>s  c;  everv  descrip- 
tion from  i'port8  equipment  to  mak  rg  the 
American  f.ifr  Tlie  icwer  priced  china  in- 
dustry in  tiie  United  States  Is  losing  ground 
fast  to  Blnllar  Uuiuslrien  exporting  from 
Europe,  Japan,  and  H  >ng  Kc^ng.  ajid  the  re- 
cent steel  strike  niatfrially  increased  Im- 
p<->rts    of   cheap    forei.tn    Meel 

It  Is  tlrr.f  that  a  quota  system  be  set  up 
to  prote.-t  dylr.g  AmerU.ir.  industries.  While 
the  United  State*  Is  ftVA  the  wr-ilthlest 
country  In  all  the  world.  It  Is  no  lont-er  the 
unrhalleru'td  leader  Our  mafslve  Federal 
deflriiB  ha^e  fostered  monetary  inflation, 
and  labor  and  manngemfnt  bargain. ng  have 
brought  OL  w.i^-e-pri.  e  n.natK.u.  retulung 
In  exce.ssive  pr  <luotl(  n  ctJtts,  that  have  not 
only  priced  thrmie:\ps  out  of  the  foreign 
markets  h'lt  !n  m.sny  Instances  have  also 
priced  themselves  out  of  a  t'reat  portion  of 
the   domest  c   market. 

Much  of  the  responsibility  for  the  In- 
creased fori  Ign  Imports  retts  with  our  past 
and  present  f '..reign  trade  agreements.  It  Is 
about  time  we  took  a  lone  I-  k  at  the  ad- 
verse effect*  of  our  export-import  business 
on  An.encnn  Industries  bef  .re  a«aln  c<im- 
mltting  uu: selves  to  fu^t^ler  px tensions  of  the 
f'->relgn  tra'ie  agreements  when  they  expire, 
unless  s'  mi  mandat/iry  quota  provisions  are 
Included  therein  for  the  protection  of  our 
home  Induitrles. 

Another  serlotis  threat  confronting  the 
livestock  p-oducers,  and  the  meat  packing 
Industry  as  well.  Is  the  entrance  of  the  major 
Cham  stored  Into  these  Industries,  which  has 
created  new  pn.>blenis  arising  out  of  the 
mtee-rati'^n  uklng  p:ftce  In  cattle  feeding, 
processing,  and  marketing.  Tlu-se  majc* 
chains  have  violated  their  historical  agree- 
ment with  the  processing  and  packing  In- 
dustry, to  iiU»y  out  of  each  other's  held  of 
operations.  The  purchasing  power  yielded 
by  Uie.se  n.ajor  food  chains  Is  slowly  but 
surely  destroyaig  Uie  prctcction  onr-e  en- 
Jo-.-ed  by  the  ll.  esto-k  and  >i;;ricultural  pro- 
ducers the  srr.all  business  prfx-e.ssors  and 
retailers,  as  well  as  the  American  con.'^iimer. 
LavesUxk  .uid  agricultural  producers  are 
coming  to  realize  that  the  Increased  concen- 
tration In  f;xid  relalllnK',  as  pracUced  by  the 
large  chains,  means  fewer  buyers  are  j  ur- 
chasli.K'  a  jreuter  share  of  Uielr  product*, 
snd  their  l^xrc'Hlnlng  pvisltlon  Is  being  sub- 
stjuu.;ijly  veukened.  The  poteulltU  of  Uiu 
n\a«s  pu.'chaslng  has  enabled  them  to  nego- 
uate  contre^ta  that  provide  very  thin  profit 
mnrfttu,  ijfid  without  escalator  clauae* 
«e<ired  to  Uie  a^arket  As  a  conaequenc*. 
the  proiluceir  the  prv>r««ackr.  and  the  supplier 
are  ccoistariUy  ta   trouhle, 

Legtal^tlon  has  been  iBtroduced  to  am»nd 
the  pr\>vt»u^s  of  the  ll>ai  Packrrm  %i\<X 
S»>Kkyards  A.  i  U'  be  luv\>k^d  I)   the  f>-detal 


Government  agencies  to  ban  current  prac- 
tices al  major  packers  and  ch&lnstore  opera- 
tors, which  circumvent  competitive  bidding 
in  terminal  majketa  to  buy  direct  from  pro- 
ducers and  feedlot  operators.  The  effect  of 
these  practices  Is  to  force  down  the  market 
value  of  livestock,  since  purchase*  are  not 
made  under  the  same  terms  required  at  a 
central  terminal.  Savings  In  this  direct 
buying  formula  are  not  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer but  are  retained  as  additional  profits 
by  the  purchaser,  meanwhile  the  livestock 
pr  xlucer  Is  '  .reed  to  take  less  for  his  product. 

The  K  )Ui>e  ."Select  Committee  on  Small 
Ruflness  has  undertaken  an  investigation 
of  these  practices,  as  well  as  looking  Into 
the  maior  f-vxl  chfilnst ires'  absorption  of 
more  than  3,000  l./cally  operated  food  stores 
within  the  last  3  or  4  years,  also  why,  over 
the  past  10  years,  food  chain  sales  have  In- 
creased 64  percent  more  than  Indejjendent 
siilfs  Ltgislation  has  recently  been  intro- 
duced to  amend  section  7,  of  the  Clayton 
Act,  by  providing  for  the  etrerigthenlng  of 
our  antlmercer  laws,  and  would  help  small 
buslr.pfip  where  the  merger  moTpmer.t  is 
sweeping  away  competition  and  creating 
monopolies. 

There  Is  no  question  that  livestock  pro- 
ducers and  feeders  In  the  Middle  West  are 
experiencing  diUly  the  adverse  effects  re- 
sulting from  the  market  contrsil  owned  by 
the  miijor  food  chains  It  Is  like  au  ominous 
cloud   hanging  over  our  heads. 


Fight  the  Dark — Li?ht  Another  Candle  for 
Brotherhood 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  E.  SANTANGELO 

or  Nrw  TOEK 
IN  TirE  HOU.^E  OF  RETRESENTATTVTS 

Monday,  February  15,  1960 

Mr  S.^NTANGELO.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
February  14.  1960,  I  had  the  distinct 
privilege  and  honor  to  speak  before  the 
member.s  of  the  First  Hungarian  Re- 
formed Church  located  at  344  East  69th 
Street  in  my  congressional  district.  The 
leader  of  the  church  is  Rev  Imre  Kovacs, 
a  true  doscendant  of  the  spirit  of  that 
great  }iunt;arian  liberator,  Louis  Kos- 
suth. Inspirational  talks  were  piven  by 
Rabbi  Jo.-irph  Gelberman  of  the  Bal- 
Sherm  IJttle  Temple  and  by  O.  D.  Demp- 
.«:ey.  assist-ant  minL«:ter  to  the  Abyssinian 
Baptist  Church,  which  our  colleapue, 
Adam  Clayton  Powell,  heads.  Their 
words  on  brotherhood  were  inspirinp  and 
thought  provoking.  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
participate  in  this  brotherhood  rally,  and 
I  believe  my  words  on  this  occasion 
miKht  prove  of  interest.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Reverend  Kovaca,  Rabbi  Gelberman,  Rev- 
erend Demj^ey,  my  good  friend  James  Siket, 
members  of  the  First  Hungarian  Reformed 
Church,  and  brethren,  it  la  approprtale  that 
on  this  day  uf  affection  and  friendship,  St. 
Valentine's  Day.  that  «•  ahould  speak  of 
brv>therhcx>d 

We  gather  here  today  to  reiiArm  ovir  belief 
In  the  dktnay  ckf  nuui  and  to  protect  acalnat 
ihe  neur(.>Uc  pervonaltUa*  who  aeek  iuk>« 
a^i^u  to  revive  r*ll^<.HM  hatred,  aecoud-claaa 
cItiBetMhtp.  and  aegrefatlon.  We  b*lte>-«  that 
V*  are  our  bn.iih«rt'  ktepen  and  tl\at  Cain 
sh»U  b<t  uusblf  Vvv  de«tr\>y  his  tMvUter  Ab*l. 


Many  yeare  ago  the  world  thrilled  to  the 
words  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence, 
"all  men  are  created  equal."  In  that  decla- 
ration our  forefathers  declared  the  dignity  of 
man  as  a  principle  and  that  declare tlon  of 
of  Independence  changed  the  course  of  his- 
tory for  over  180  years.  Just  as  these  United 
States  followed  this  political,  religious,  and 
moral  principle  in  its  march  to  greatness  so 
did  the  liberator  of  Hungary.  Louis  Kossuth, 
declare  the  truth  that  Hungarians  want 
freed  Dm  with  brotherhood. 

In  the  past  15  years  ominous  clouds  have 
darkened  C'ur  views  and  beclouded  cur  vi- 
sion. We  no  longer  Icxik  to  this  earth,  but 
are  racing  to  the  moon  and  to  the  planets 
beyond  While  we  preach  brotherhood,  am- 
biti.'iis  men  and  bolder  and  more  disciplined 
peoples  are  developing  the  means  of  destruc- 
tion a;id  annihilation. 

Only  yesterday  a  fourth  nation.  France, 
dropped  an  atornic  bomb  in  the  Sahara  Des- 
ert Its  President,  Charles  de  Gaulle,  re- 
joiced because  French  scientists  had  demon- 
strated success  in  mastering  the  methods  of 
tt>t.al  destruction.  We  ended  a  phase  of 
World  War  II  when  our  airmen  dropped 
atomic  bombs  upon  Japan  and  destroyed 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  We  were  the 
masters  of  the  world  without  the  will  or  In- 
cllnati'jn  to  dominate  or  rule.  Then  we  de- 
veloped the  hydrogen  bomb  and  became 
smugly  c<3mplacent.  We  dawdled  tvnd  re- 
laxed, and  in  October  of  1957  we  were  rudely 
a*-akened  and  shocked  when  Russia  pro- 
jected a  satellite  into  earth's  orbit.  As  the 
satellite  orbited  around  the  earth,  we  won- 
dered whether  the  beep-beep  which  It 
emited  was  a  signal  of  Impending  doom  or  a 
harbinger  of  a  greater  and  more  gloriotia 
futur'='.  Like  the  hare  which  slept  until  it 
w&£  t-x>  late,  we  fell  asleep  and  now  are  try- 
ing t"  overtake  the  tortoise  which  is  moving 
with  unbelievable  speed.  Russia  has  thrust 
a  lun.k  rocket  to  the  moon  and  even  taken  a 
pictu-e  of  the  dark  side  of  the  moon.  It  has 
landed  an  intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
within  2  miles  from  lu  tajget  after  a  flight 
of  7.000  miles.  While  Russia  jM-of esses  peace, 
its  spokesman,  Khrushchev,  boasts  of  its 
military  might  and  Russia  brandishes  Its  ar- 
senal of  missiles  and  destructive  weapons. 
We  are  trying  to  keep  pace,  but  our  success 
in  that  regard  Is  subject  to  doubts. 

We.  In  turn,  have  developed  our  missiles, 
whose  names.  Atlas,  Thor,  Jupiter,  bespeak 
atheistic  gods.  We  have  developed  the 
Bomarc  missile,  and  our  anti-missile  mis- 
siles like  Nike-Zeus  and  Nike  Hercules.  We 
are  racing  to  compete  for  we  do  not  believe 
Russia's  profession  of  j)eaceful  Intentions 
and  we  enjoy  a  nightmarish  and  uneasy 
p>eace  We  Know  and  the  world  knows,  how- 
ever, that  we  have  the  deterrent  capacity 
to  destroy  this  world  and  like  Samson  the 
power  to  destroy  the  temple  with  all  the 
Philistines  within  It.  It  is  ironical  that 
man  who  Is  trying  to  conquer  outer  space 
cannot    control    himself   upon   this    earth. 

Wh.1t  shall  we  do?  In  my  view  we  should 
Instill  In  our  children  the  eternal  truth  that 
we,  uhlte  or  black,  Italian  or  Hungarian, 
Jew  or  Gentile,  are  our  brothers'  keepers 
and  tliat  we  are  children  of  God.  We  should 
pray  that  those  who  are  at  the  levers  of 
control  of  government  ahould  believe  in  the 
dignity  of  man  and  In  his  Inherent  worth. 
We  must  recognise  that  the  world's  natural 
re«ource«e  were  meant  far  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  a  aelect 
few  of  the  a^grandtiement  of  power  by  a 
•tate  We  must  recofnlae  that  laborlnf 
peopit*  aliould  hare  the  rtfht  and  opportU'* 
nlty  to  earn  a  decent  ware  under  healthy 
o.UKtai>.Ma.  We  must  recoyntae  that  our 
rre*d<^tf  ahould  (>•  protected  from  ov«r« 
•ralt^iu  pr«.w»\-ut>.\ra.  aaubltlouA  puUUc  v>£ft> 
cial*.  Khd  bt^v'icd  neurvtic«. 
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We  must  hold  high  the  torch  of  liberty 
to  spread  light  where  there  Is  darfcneBs.  to 
spread  understanding  where  there  Is  hatred. 
to  provide  education  where  there  la  Ignor- 
ance. In  this  way  we  shall  develop  the 
mystic  bond  of  brotherhood  which  makes 
all  men  one.  we  shall  fulfill  our  mission  on 
earth  and  earn  our  eternal  reward. 


We$t  Virginia  It  Getting  Short- 
changed— XV 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

OF    WE.ST     VIRGIN  r.\ 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  15.  1960 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  priceless  a.s=-et.s  a  State  or 
Nation  can  possess  is  its  young  men. 

These  younger  men.  erowin?  into  the 
period  where  they  become  the  masons 
charged  with  construction  of  a  better 
world,  are  an  indispensable  factor  in  the 
elan  vital  which  enersizes  and  in.spires 
a  Nation  or  State  to  improve  itself  and 
reach  for  greatness  and  2;rowth 

Today,  my  State  of  West  Virginia  is 
losing  its  younR  men  and  the  Ics.s  :.>  more 
potentially  catastrophic  than  the  decline 
of  our  coal  markets,  the  hiah  unemploy- 
ment in  the  State,  or  the  pressing  social 
needs  facing  West  Virerinia. 

The  annual  report  of  the  We.-t  Vir- 
ginia Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 
recently  released,  contains  an  almost- 
completed  breakdown  on  the  payment  of 
the  State's  bonus  payments  to  vot-^rans 
who  served  in  the  Korean  conflict. 

On  previous  occasions.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
have  pointed  out  that  m  proportion  to  its 
population,  the  State  of  West  Virsinia 
ranks  first  in  the  entire  Nation  in   the 


number  of  its  citizens  who  served  m  the 
Korean  conflict.  I  have  al.so  prpsented 
official  statistics  to  demonstrate  that  in 
proportion  to  its  population  We.st  Vir- 
ginia also  ranks  first  in  the  Nation  in 
the  number  of  its  citizerLs  who  were  killed 
and  wounded  in  the  service  of  their 
country  durinti  the  Korean  conflict. 

A:  the  timp  of  their  service  to  the 
Nation,  most  of  these  young  men  were 
between  18  and  26  years  old.  This  means 
that  thpy  are  now  between  25  and  33 
years  old — entering  their  most  produc- 
tive wage-earning  years.  At  the  thresh- 
old of  their  years  of  greatest  energy  and 
power,  where  are  these  young  veterans? 
Are  they  in  West  Virginia,  grappling 
with  the  State's  social  and  economic 
problems  and  helping  to  build  a  better 
State  for  their  sons  and  daughters?  Are 
they  able  to  find  employment  in  the 
State  so  they,  as  West  Virginia  natives, 
can  share  in  the  Nation's  prosperity  and 
plan  for  a  secure  future':' 

The  answer  to  this,  sadly,  is  negative. 
The  bonus  payment  report  shows  that 
a  staggering  total  of  43  32  percent  of  the 
claims  by  veterans  were  received  from 
V/est  Virginians  now  living  outside  the 
State.  This  is  an  incalculable  loss  to 
the  State. 

A  total  of  48.25  percent  of  the  cash 
paid  out  in  the  bonus  program  went  out 
of  the  State.  A  total  of  34,783  claims 
were  approved  to  Mountain  State  vet- 
erans now  gone  from  the  State.  They 
shared  a  total  payment  of  $10,331,532. 
Conversely,  46.36  3  claims  were  approved 
for  veterans  still  living  within  the  State, 
totahng  $11,083,383. 

This  means  that  almost  half  our 
State's  young  men,  when  they  marched 
home  from  serving  their  country,  could 
not  find  suitable  employment  within  the 
State,  and  had  to  go  elsewhere  to  seek 
jobs. 

The  political  subdivision  which 
claimed  the  largest  number  of  our  vet- 


erans was  not  Kanawha  County,  the 
State's  largest,  with  nearly  an  eighth  of 
the  State's  population.  It  was  the  State 
of  Ohio,  which  now  houses  6.890  West 
Virginia  veterans,  compared  with  only 
6.612  for  Kanawha  County. 

My  own  county  of  Cat>ell,  second  larg- 
est in  the  State,  was  outdistanced  by 
four  States,  although  Cabell  County 
contained  2.899  Korean  veterans.  These 
States  were  Ohio,  6,890:  New  York,  3.988; 
California,  3.645;  and  Virginia,  2,999. 

Mr.  Speaker,  something  must  be  done 
about  this  grave  situation.  Our  State 
has  the  capacity,  the  resources,  and  the 
desire  for  growth.  But  it  cannot  grow 
unless  the  manpower,  such  as  is  pro- 
vided by  these  young  men  entering  their 
most  fruitful  years,  la  able  to  stay  in  the 
State  and  make  a  living. 

Recently  an  article  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  by  an  Itinerant  writer  pre- 
sented a  rather  distorted  picture  of  West 
Virginia.  Yet  there  is  no  denying  the 
fact  that  there  are  pockets  of  unemploy- 
ment and  we  are  not  enjoying  the  level 
of  prosperity  which  other  States  enjoy. 

Fourteen  times  previously  I  have 
pointed  out  that  my  State  is  grossly 
neglected  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
many  other  Federal  agencies,  in  the  al- 
location of  facilities,  personnel,  and  pay- 
rolls. If  West  Virginia  could  obtain  only 
its  just  share  in  the  apportionment  of 
Federal  facilities,  it  might  keep  many  of 
these  young  leaders  in  the  State,  where 
they  could  provide  invaluable  contribu- 
tions to  the  future  welfare  of  West 
Virginia. 

As  Browning  put  It: 

•TTierefore  I  sumraon  ag«. 
To  grant  youth's  heritage.'* 

Mr  Speaker,  the  following  table  sub- 
stantiates the  tragic  exodus  of  West  Vir- 
ginia's young  people  from  their  home- 
land: 


Korean  bonus  payments  to  West  Virginia  veterans  mth  West  Virfinia  addresset 


Count V 


Veterans 


Survivors 


Num- 
ber 


Bar  hour 

Bi'rki'ipy 

Boone.  " „ 

Br.ixton 

Brooke 

Cabell 

Calhoun 

Clay.. 

Doddridge 

Favette 

Otlmer.... 

Grant 

Greenbrier 

Hampshire 

Hancock 

Hardy 

Harrison 

JiJck.son.... 

Jefferson 

Kanawha 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Mirion 

.Mai^hall , 

Mi.'^on 

.Mo  Dowel] 

\!erf*r    _....... 

Minor\l 


327 

786 

332 

632 

2.890 

239 

295 

142 

1,S02 

173 

174 

899 

249 

962 

228 

2,138 

340 

376 

8.465 

456 

432 

1.468 

1,800 

1,054 

454 

1,528 

1,755 

584 


Amount 


Num- 
ber 


Amount 


Grand  total 


Num- 
ber 


Amount 


County 


Veterans 


Num- 
ber 


%ea.Aho 

14 

195.410 

25 

16fi.715 

23 

76.375 

9 

l.-ix.  9*M 

7 

609.  7S() 

40 

58,  4.'iO 

9 

71. 535 

15 

33.875 

3 

364.  495 

57 

37.  S45 

6 

3X.  145 

9 

209.  215 

33 

54.895 

8 

227,  165 

10 

fv4,  815 

10 

618,  170 

38 

85,130 

8 

91,990 

7 

,  566,  8.M 

147 

111,180 

25 

97,530 

11 

336,055 

42 

449,165 

26 

268,400 

16 

109.250 

9 

353,  .S20 

02 

414,  170 

66 

146,760 

11 

$4,165 

4.  <  f  .J 

5.04O 
1.296 
1.665 
8.090 
1.620 

a  010 

7.S6 
12.0B5 
1,395 
2.310 
6.868 
1.  25.i 
1.960 
1,000 
8,995 
1,533 
1,775 
32,964 
6,330 
1,836 
6,248 
4.820 
2,937 
1.026 
11,306 
12.318 
3,045 


341 

.Sll 

719 

341 

(3^ 

2.939 

248 

310 

145 

1.5.59 

179 

183 

932 

257 

072 

238 

2,176 

348 

383 

0.012 

481 

443 

1,500 

1,826 

1,060 

483 

1,500 

1.811 

595 


tn.  615 

1 

200.185 

171.755 

77,670 

160.  619 

707.  870 

6a070 

74.545 

34.630 

376.580 

39  240 

40,466 

216.083 

66.150 

220,126 

06.806 

626,105 

86.086 

03,766 

1,609,809 

116,510 

00,366 

342.303 

453.786 

261.337 

111,175 

364,916 

426,488 

149.806 

Minpo 

Mon<jnKalla 

Monroe :. 

Morgan 

Nicbola«..„,.i. 

Ohio 

Pendleton .. 

Pleasants 

Pocahontas 

Preston 

Putnam .. 

Raieivh 

Randolph .. 

Ritchie 

Roane 

Sum  men.  . „ 

Taylor 

Tucker 

Tyler 

Upshur 

Wavne 

Webeter 

Wetiel 

Wirt 

Wood 

Wyoming 

ToUl 


Amount 


Burvivora 


Num- 
ber 


sn 

1,47S 
276 
318 
642 

1,577 
IN 
168 
217 
614 
437 

1,010 

tm 

347 

aas 

307 
364 
230 
190 
360 
836 
388 
473 
03 
XU\ 
740 


46,200 


$100. 210 

353.650 

0.%I46 

63,426 

122,900 

878,290 

.W.  .fA& 

M.  415 

51.535 

14.1,310 

104,  SW 

487,740 

161,325 

68,470 

82.726 

8a006 

88.300 

01.  no 

44.665 

79.870 
106.830 

68.726 
111.530 

23.880 
634,210 
170,  475 


30 
34 

7 
4 
17 
32 
8 
6 
5 

18 

4 

74 

38 

9 

0 

11 

8 

0 

0 

16 

30 

17 

10 

4 

30 

18 


la  840,  674 


1.100 


Amount 


$0,300 
4.910 
2060 
SOU 
2.724 
5,738 

l,o:i5 

445 

LOW) 

3.195 

666 

10,108 
7,140 
1,750 
1.000 
1,060 
1.535 
1.730 

806 
1080 
3,682 
3.126 
1.030 

730 
8,878 
3.070 


230^800 


Grand  total 


Num- 
ber 


1.302 
383 
232 
860 

1.600 
167 
163 
223 
033 
441 

3,004 
ttK 
256 
344 
878 
372 
330 
304 
306 
846 
300 
483 
07 

1187 
TOS 


Amount 


$306,000 

86H,a0t 

M^IM 

08.031 

136. 8M 

3M,038 

4I.W0 

34,  wn 

52.566 

146.506 

105,036 

483.008 

108.400 

01),  220 

83.728 

83.045 

oaoso 

03.830 
46,470 
83,880 

200.413 
71.860 

113.400 
34.600 

,643.086 

170,640 


40^300 


11.083.383 


I 
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Korean  bonu.*  paynerxls  to  Wf*:  V'trgmia  vrt- 
eraru  with  "ut-of -State  addresfes 
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.\i;:n>)er 

Am  'iiiit 

AlftKftTna  .    . 

.:». 
271 
114 
3.048 
304 
124 
218 
1,543 
078 

M 

H) 
828 
388 

38 
360 
872 
311 
117 
1,067 
402 
1.108 

Zfi 
112 
106 

.55 
100 

00 

m 

483 
264 

3.W8 
100 

14 

C.8IU 

342 

30 

1.117 

106 

823 

48 

251 

l.'.AH 

67 

17 

2.900 

Ott 

91 

31 

703 

00 

1 

.1 

4 
4 
1 
1 
I 
1 
11 
1 
1 
I 

$78,  7H0 
7  5«>5 

Alaska 

Aricona 

81  210 

Arkamaa. .. . 

36,780 

1,170.000 

04.080 

California .-,^..... 

Culorado 

r'jnnccticut.  ....._•.„.... 

ivluwar* 

Florida. 

36,036 

03.400 

464  070 

G*«nila..... _... 

BawaU » 

210.  170 

20  130 

Idaho  

14*  015 

nilnoto 

341  310 

IlwIiUIA      , .       , 

08,040 

Iowa 

K«^»<u 

11,130 

86.070 

Krnturky 

270,180 
07  080 

I/mMaaa 

U-»T^ 

38,  MO 

580^100 

Maryland 

MuBarhtuetta  . 

123  800 

Miohlgan 

205,300 

M'nfffH* 

22.010 

arS?-::::::::;::::::; 

MoDtana 

Kebrmska 

30.175 
68.815 
16.370 
30  205 

Nev»<la. 

Kew  H»mpahlr»....„ 

New  Jersey ............. 

21.980 

18.115 

150.  -Mt 

Now  Mexico ........ .. 

70,  70lt 

.New  Yf«-k          

1,815  152 

.N'lftt,  iHrollna .. 

.North  L»»koU 

(Ihli) .... 

Oklahcma ... 

218.355 

3.865 

1.776.209 

78  900 

0'>T>r              ..... . 

15  465 

I'l  nils)  Ivanla.  .,...„. 

K.'...l.    i.M.lJl.I 

KtUlli  IJalloU. 

309,410 

36,4(15 

103.006 

14,275 
71   255 

TTt»h          _ 

384.065 

17  786 

Vermont - .......... 

4.328 

Vtrgtnik 

004  0K5 

WMiiia«t4n 

212  5,V 

Wl«efin.»ln .... 

27,725 

>^>iii!.r,.y   

1  ii«tru  t  uf  Columbia. 

Cirml  Z-cine 

10.  025 

206,100 

21,375 

H-Wmni 

000 

Bermuda . .. ..... 

400 

Canada 

Colombta 

Germany.        .. . 

Ireland 

Meiico 

Kei'frHindland 

8.9H 
1.330 
1.830 

«8 

aoo 

400 

North  Africa 

Pnorto  Rleo 

345 
1226 

Vciicji«'la.„ ....... 

H  .iIiuhI  ......_ —.__.. 

N  ,^-J«lM{ll« 

000 

I.K*I 

84.783 

10.331,833 

Summarjf  of 

payments 

Number 

Amount 

In-SUte  rlilMt    

Out-of-8UtB  etaliB8._ 

4A.300 

34.783 

$11,083,383 
la  331.  332 

Grand  total 

81,140 

21.414,016 

Great   Decision!   and  tbe  Crifit  of   1960 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BURKE 

or     KINTTI'CKT 

IN  THF   HOUSE  OP  REPRRSENTATIVK.'^ 

Monday.  February  15.  1960 

Mr  BURFCE  of  Kentucky  Mr  Speak- 
er, on  February  9  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Connecticut,  Hon.  Chester 
Bowles,  delivered  an  imF>ortant  address 
at  the  University  of  Louisville.  This  ad- 
dre&.s  was  one  in  the  distinRTiished  lec- 
ture series  in  which  the  Louisville  Cour- 
ier-Journal, the  Louisville  Times  and 
their  affiliated  radio  and  television  .sta- 


tions WHAS  and  WHAS-TV  bring  to  the 

university  outstanding  personages  to  dis- 
cu.ss  important  matters  in  fields  of  their 
special  competence. 

Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  IMr.  Bowles!  lived  up  to 
the  IvLhest  traditions  of  this  series  and  I 
include  herewith  the  text  of  his  address: 

CiREAT  Dec  I.SIONS  and  the  Crisis  of  1960 
(By  the  Hoiiorable  CHrsTTR  Bowles  Member 
of  Congress,  furmer  G  vernor  of  Connecti- 
cut and  lormer  Ambassador  to  India  the 
distinguished  lertiire  series.  UniversUy  of 
Louisville    Ky     February  9.    1960 1 

1  want  to  talk  to  you  tonight  about  five 
great  declalons  which  Americans  faced  in  ine 
first  60  years  of  our  century  In  each  case. 
our  resfwnse  had  a  profound  effect  not  only 
on  our  own  development  but  on  the  course 
of  world  history 

In  the  first  two  of  these  declBlons.  our  re- 
sponse was  disastrously  wrong  In  the  sec- 
ond two.  It  WK*  brilliantly  rleht  The  fifth 
decision  still   hangB   in  the  balance 

I  am  therefore  particularly  glad  to  be  ad- 
dressing y  >u  tijnipht  in  conjunction  with  the 
Foreign  Policy  Aasociatlon's  valuable  pro- 
gram, •Great  Decisions— 1960."  which  will  be 
holding  your  attention  here  In  Louisville 
during  the  next  8  weeks 

This  first  year  of  tiie  I960'8  promisee  to  be 
an  eventful  one  for  all  of  us  It  is  a  year 
not  only  of  transition  into  a  critical  decade. 
but  of  feverish  political  activity  and  momen- 
tous fled.'iwn 

Between  now  and  July  the  focus  of  all 
Democrat-"!  will  be  ^n  that  still  nameless  man 
who  will  be  their  Presidential  nominee  Be- 
tween July  and  November,  their  energies  will 
l>e  given  tfl  electing  him. 

AlthcniKb  the  probable  Republican  nomi- 
nee 18  not  so  nameless  we  CAn  exp>ect  a  simi- 
lar Republican  concentration  on  the  immedi- 
ate nr    hlems  rf  this  election  year. 

History  hijwevcr  cannot  be  made  to  stand 
still  Tl^e  forces  which  Ehap>e  our  destiny 
move  relentlessly  on.  oblivious  to  political 
debates,  nominating  conventions,  and  pub- 
lic  opinion   polls 

Tonight,  therefore,  I  suggest  that  we  look 
beyond  the  current  political  pulling  and 
hauling  to  consider  these  forces  and  our  re- 
cent record  In  coping  with   them 

What  will  historians  say  from  the  perspyec- 
tlve  of  a  ijer.erRilon  or  so  hence  about  Ameri- 
ca's influence  over  tlie  course  of  events  in 
the  mid -20th  century? 

I  believe  that  they  will  focus  their  atten- 
tion on  at  least  five  areas  of  decision  in  the 
century's  first  six  decades 

What,  then    were  these  five  decisions? 

First  was  our  tragic  failure  In  1919  to 
Join  the  Ix>ague  (f  Nations  and  to  throw  our 
power  and  prestige  behind  a  program  to 
perservp  the   newly   won  peace 

Second  was  our  equally  costly  failure  to 
understand  the  revolutionary  upheaval  In 
China  and  Its  relevance  to  our  future  se- 
curity following  the  collapse  of  the  Manchu 
Empire  in  1911 

TT.lrd  was  our  success  In  meeting  the  Nazi 
threat  to  Western  E^lrope 

Fourth  was  our  brilliant  and  decisive  re- 
sp^-mse  to  the  challenge  p>osed  by  the  postwar 
economic  and  political  chaos  In  Europe. 

Fifth,  and  finally,  we  now  fare  a  deef>en- 
Ing  crisis  in  India's  economic  and  political 
development  which  may  determine,  for  good 
or  ill,  not  only  the  course  of  events  In  Asia 
and  Africa,  but  the  future  relatlon.sliip  of 
the  whole  underdeveloped  world  to  the  At- 
lantic p<.'wers.  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
R<?v;et  Union  and  Communlrt  China,  ou  the 
other 

Tlie  adequacy  of  our  response  to  this  fifth 
challenge  is  at  pre.sent  uncertain. 

Now  let  us  briefly  examine  our  reaction  to 
each  of  the  first  f(iur  fcre.'if  of  decision  in  the 


hope   that    it    may   provide   us   with    a   fresh 
perspective  in  dealing  with  the  fifth. 

There  Is  little  need  for  more  than  a  brief 
reference  to  the  consequences  of  our  failure 
to  Join  the  League  of  Nations  in  1919. 

In  1917  the  United  States  had  entered 
World  War  I  as  an  innocent  newcomer  to  In- 
ternational pclltics  Fortunately,  we  entered 
it  under  the  leadership  of  a  President  who 
realized  that  the  world  of  1914  had  vanished 
forever. 

Recently  it  has  been  fashionable  to  dis- 
miss Wr>odrow  Wilson  as  a  visionary.  And 
yet  his  vision  was  rooted  in  a  higher  realism, 
a  clearrr  sense  of  the  nature  of  reality,  than 
that  of  almost  any  of  his  contemporaries. 

Over  and  over  again  Wilson  warned  us 
that  if  we  rejected  his  vision  and  seceded 
from  the  emerging  world  community,  we 
would  not  only  "break  the  heart  of  the 
world  "  but  that  we  would  pay  for  our  failure 
In  blood. 

■There  will  come,  sometime."  he  warned 
us.  "In  the  vengeful  providence  of  Gc^.  an- 
other struggle  in  which  not  a  few  hundred 
thousand  fine  men  of  America  will  have  to 
die.  but  as  many  millions  as  are  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  final  freedom  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  " 

But  the  habits  of  Isolationism  were  still 
strong,  and  its  advocates  skillful  and  deter- 
mined We  had  acted  generously  enough, 
they  said,  in  sending  our  boys  overseas  to 
"frclve  Europe's  problems." 

Now  it  was  time  to  bring  them  home,  to 
keep  them  home,  and  to  accept  Mr.  Hard- 
ing's call  for  a  return  to  normalcy. 

And  so  Woodrow  Wilson  was  repudiated, 
and  his  League  of  Nations  was  rejected. 
America,  which  could  have  provided  the 
spirit  and  the  sinews  necessary  for  world 
order,  turned  Its  back  on  the  future. 

The  historical  Judgment  of  2000  AID.  upon 
America's  withdrawal  from  world  responsibil- 
ity In  1919  will  be  severe. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  second  great  area 
of  decision  which  grew  out  ol  the  challenge 
of  the  Chinese  revolution. 

In  1911.  after  2.000  years  of  remarkable 
continuity,  the  Chinese  Empire  came  to  an 
end  It  collapsed  under  the  combined  effects 
of  Internal  decay  and  the  impact  of  the  West. 
With  it  collapsed  the  Ideology  of  Confucian- 
ism which  had  acted  as  a  social  cement  for 
much  of  China's  long  history. 

Now  since  the  mid -18th  century  Americans 
had  had  a  special  regard  for  the  Chinese 
people  and  many  close  connections  with 
China.  American  merchants,  missionaries, 
doctors,  and  teachers  had  traveled  to  China 
by  the  thousands  Additional  hundreds  of 
young  Chinese  had  graduated  from  American 
universities. 

With  our  acquisition  of  the  Philippines  in 
1898  and  our  "open  door"  policy,  America 
became  a  Pacific  power  with  an  ofllclally 
declared  interest  In  the  preservation  of 
China's  terriu^-lal  integrity. 

We  were  admirably  positioned,  therefore, 
to  understand  the  physical  and  psychological 
needs  of  the  emerging  new  China  and  to 
exert  a  positive  and  perhaps  decisive  In- 
fluence over  economic  and  political  develop- 
ments there. 

Yet  we  were  so  busy  watching  the  soaring 
stock  market,  listening  to  our  new  Jazz 
bands,  and  enjoying  the  benefits  of  our 
booming  economy  that  only  a  handful  of  far- 
sighted  Amerlcaiis  were  even  conscious  of 
the  challenge. 

When  In  1920  and  1921  Sun  Yat-sen  the 
leader  of  the  Chinese  revolution,  urgently 
asked  for  substantial  loans  with  which  to 
further  the  unification  and  economic  devel- 
opment of  China,  we  abruptly  turned  him 
down. 

And  so.  after  a  similar  turndown  In  West- 
ern Europe.  Sun  Yat-sen  reluctantly  turned 
to  Moscow  for  the  help  which  the  Atlantic 
nations  liad  detued  him. 
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Although  the  Bolsheviks  were  still  wres- 
tling with  one  another  over  the  internal 
problems  generated  by  their  own  revolution. 
they  recognized  the  stakes  which  were  being 
played  for  In  China  and  eagerly  grasped  the 
opportunity.  Had  not  Lenin  himself  as- 
serted that  the  road  to  Paris  runs  tlirough 
Peiplng  and  Calcutta? 

By  1923  Soviet  technicians.  p<jUUcal  ad- 
visers, and  capital  began  flowing  into  China. 
.■\t  the  Washlr.?vn  Di-armamei.t  Confer- 
ence the  year  before  the  H.u-dlng  admtnistr:\- 
tlon  had  compounded  our  failure  to  help 
bolster  the  Chinese  economy  by  pgreemg 
unilaterally  to  dispense  with  a  ma](ir  part  of 
our  new  Navy.  By  this  action  we  turned 
over  effective  military  control  of  the  Western 
Pacific  to  Japan  and  opened  the  door  for  the 
■erlea  of  aggressions  which  later  led  to  Pearl 
Harbor. 

In  1927.  when  Sun's  successor.  Chianrr  Ka!- 
ahek.  turned  against  the  Commur.ists  and 
outlined  his  plans  to  establish  a  modernised 
son-Qommunlst  state,  we  were  eranted  an- 
other opportunity  to  retrieve  past  mis'.akes. 
But  once  again  we  were  content  with  a  policy 
Of  benevolent  aloofness. 

In  1931  the  Japanese  Army  moved  Into 
Manchuria.  Firm  American  action  there 
might  still  have  checked  Japanese  a?erp=sl'  r. 
and  given  China  her  chance.  But  once  more 
the  opportunity  was  lost. 

At  the  League  of  Nations  In  Geneva,  crlsls- 
weary  Britain  and  Prance  refused  to  act 
And  In  spite  of  Secretary  of  State  Stimson  3 
earnest  efforts  to  assert  American  leadership 
from  Washington,  our  Government  was  un- 
willing to  go  further  than  mora!  lectures  and 
the  Ineffective  doctrine  of  nonreroc;nltlon. 

There  la  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  grim  and 
unhappy  story  of  China  since  1931  The 
1930's  found  us  caught  up  in  our  own  prob- 
lems, unwilling  to  provoke  the  naval  power 
Of  Japan  or  to  give  the  wobbly  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment the  assistance  It  needed  so  desper- 
ately. 

No  one  knows  precisely  when  we  finally 
lo«t  our  capacity  to  Influence  events  In 
China. 

Some  observers  assert  that  as  late  as  1941 
a  comprehensive  American  military,  political, 
and  economic  effort  might  have  provided  an 
effective  democratic  alternative  to  commu- 
nism. By  the  end  of  the  war.  however,  it 
had  become  clear  that  nothing  less  than 
massive  .American  military  InterventUm  could 
change  the  course  of  events.  In  view  of  our 
war  weariness  such  drastic  action  was  not 
even  proposed. 

So  It  was  that  we  failed  to  meet  the  sec- 
ond great  foreign  policy  challenge  of  our 
century.  We  will  live  with  the  consequences 
of  this  failure  for  generations  to  come. 

The  third  challenge  was  one  which  we 
belatedly  but  effectively  recognized  and  met. 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  had  a  powerful 
sense  of  history  He  understood  that  we  had 
sprtxng  from  Europe  and  were  irrevocably  a 
part  of  Europe.  He  understood  that  a  Europje 
under  Nazi  domination  would  mean  a  world 
In  which  America's  own  freedom  could  not 
long  survive. 

Beginning  with  his  "quarantine  the  ag- 
gressor" speech  In  1938,  Franklin  RcK>9eve:t 
began  gradually  to  move  the  .^me^ican  p)eople 
toward  a  similar  understanding 

In  early  September  1939.  when  thp  Nazis 
moved  across  the  P'jilsh  border,  our  tlrst  In- 
stinct was  withdrawal  and   is.  .latlonism. 

Yet  the  old  myths  of  self-sufflctencv  were 
weakening.  We  had  begun  belatedly  to  rec- 
osfnlze  the  Interdependence  of  nat:  m.'^  And 
so  In  Britain's  darkest  and  finest  hour  we 
came  to   her  support. 

In  the  following  years  American  Industry 
and  military  power  provided  the  decisive 
power  that  crushed  the  totalitarian  forces 
which  American  membership  in  the  League 
of  Nations  might  have  kept  from  exploding 
into    aggression   in   the   hr^t    place. 


The  fourth  challenge  began  to  take  shape 
so<-)n  after  the  e;.d  ui  hostilities  In  Europe, 
■Western  Europe's  cities  were  In  ruins  from 
years  of  bombing  and  street  fighting.  Food. 
fuel,  and  building  materials  were  inadequate. 
The  entire  European  economy  was  on  the 
ver^e  of  collapse,  with  mounting  Inflation 
everywhere. 

In  the  meantime  a  few  hundred  miles 
away  in  East  Germany  and  Poland  stood 
nearly  200  Soviet  Army  divisions  ready  and 
able  to  roll,  almost  unopposed,  to  the  I&igUsh 
Channel. 

The  American  people  had  been  looking 
eagerly  to  a  crisis-free  future  of  peace  and 
plenty.  We  had  disbanded  our  armies,  put 
our  ships  in  mothballs,  converted  our  defense 
factories  to  peaceful  production,  and  settled 
down  again  to  enjoy  the  worlds  highest 
living  standard 

Then,  suddenly  and  alarmingly,  thoughtful 
Americans  began  to  sense  tlie  new  threat  to 
world  peace  which  was  rapidly  taking  shape. 
Tlie  Initial  Soviet  move  was  aimed  at 
Greece  and  Turkey,  where  the  balancing 
power  of  British  diplomacy  and  military 
forces,  which  had  traditionally  blocked  Ru.s- 
sia  from  the  Mediterranean,  was  no  longer 
effective. 

Simultaneously  all  throueh  We':t<'rn  E-i- 
rope  Communist  parties  whici.  had  been  ef- 
fectively a^ssoclated  with  resistance  to  Nazism 
were  vigorously  on  the  mnve  to  sow  con- 
fuslf-n.  to  establish  united  fronts,  and  ulti- 
mately to   seize  power 

At  this  critical  moment  we  were  fortunate 
to  have  in  our  State  Department  a  man  with 
a  deep-seated  sen.se  of  Europe's  past  and  of 
our  relation  to  ETurope  s  future  I  refer  to 
Dean  Acheson.  who  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  American  underst^^^xxl  the  nature  of  the 
challen^'"  ai.d  o'.ir  respoosiblllty  to  meet  It. 
We  were  equally  fortunate  In  having  as 
our  Secretary  of  State  In  1947-4fl  Gen  Ge<^rge 
Marshall  a  towering  flgtire  of  Int^crlty  and 
Intelli^fTice 

In  Harry  TYuman  we  had  a  President  whose 
raw  courage  and  unswerving  sense  of  p\ir- 
pose  will  as*:ure  him  a  privileged  p^jsltion  in 
the  history  of  our  times. 

A.id  in  Congress  there  were  Vandenberg 
of  Michigan.  Herter  of  Massachusetts.  Rus- 
sell of  Creorgia.  Fulbritrht  of  Arkansa.<(,  and 
manv  o'her  men  nf  vision  and  tout^hness — - 
Repub:!'- in.s  and  Demxjrats  alike — who  un- 
derstood what  was  required  of  us  and  who 
did   not   hesitate  to   act 

The  men  and  the  crisis  came  together,  and 
the  result  was  a  brilliant  creative  national 
effort  that  checked  the  Soviet  military,  polit- 
ical, and  economic  threat,  rebuilt  the  founda- 
tions of  a  new  free  Europe,  and  In  all  prob- 
ability saved  us  from  a  third  world  war. 

The  Truman  doctrine  for  the  defense  of 
Greece  and  Turkey  was  followed  by  the  Mar- 
shall plan  for  the  economic  and  political  re- 
covery of  Western  Europe,  then  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  for  the  mlllUry 
defense  of  Western  Europe,  and  the  dramatic 
Berlin  airlift  with  which  we  demonstrated 
we  had  the  will  as  well  as  the  resources. 

In  1949  through  the  Point  4  proposal  of  aid 
to  underdeveloped  areas,  we  again  broke 
new  ground  to  create  the  working  framework 
for  a  constructive  partnership  with  Asia, 
Africa,  and   Latin   America. 

These  were  years  of  brilliant,  creative, 
nonpartisan  response  to  an  unprecedented 
challenge  They  were  years  In  which  our 
leaders  led,  and  the  .American  people,  arotised 
and  informed,  responded  with  the  dedication 
and  intelligence  which  mark  a  great  Nation. 
Wo  come  now  to  the  ftf'h  In  this  series  of 
momentous  situations  which  have  tested  us 
Americans  In  the  first  60  years  of  this  cen- 
tury. 

This  fifth  challenge  Is  now  only  gradtially 
coming  to  be  understood.  But  unless  we 
muster  the  determination  and  the  means  to 
cope  with  It.  the  price  of  failure  may  be  even 
more  costly  than  our  failure  to  understand 


the    cliallen^    posed    by    the    upheaval    1b 

China. 

In  the  ISth  century  and  the  first  decades 
of  the  20tb,  world  peace  could  be  said  to 
rest  almost  exclusively  on  the  balance  of 
power  In  Europe.  Since  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War.  this  has  been  funda- 
mentally chan*:ed 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  Asians  and  Afri- 
cans who  once  responded  to  orders  from 
London,  Paris,  and  The  Hague  have  become 
free  from  colonial  control.  Inevitably  the 
emergence  of  these  new  and  underdeveloped 
nations  h.-w  given  American  foreign  policy 
new  and  far  broader  dimensions. 

The  situation  has  been  further  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  this  revolutionary 
development  has  occurred  at  precisely  the 
time  when  our  modem  technoloOT  *■  widen- 
ing the  already  highly  explosive  gap  between 
the  rich  white  minority,  most  of  whom  live 
around  the  North  Atlantic  basin,  and  the 
poor  colored  majority,  who  live  largely  In 
the  southern  hemispheres 

Meantime,  moving  toward  the  forefront 
In  world  affairs.  Is  the  new  Chinese  giant. 
Intent  on  overnight  Industrialization,  with 
650  million  dynamic  people,  a  doctrinaire, 
agkcresslve  leadership.  Inadequate  natural  re- 
sources, and  a  tempting  military  vacuum 
rich  In  much  that  China  needs  Just  beyond 
her  southeastern  Ixjrders 

Finally,  there  Is  the  Soviet  Union,  with 
a  steel  capacity  of  60  million  ton.i  an  annual 
rate  of  Industrial  growth  nearly  three  times 
our  own,  graduating  twice  as  many  engineers 
and  scientists,  and  with  enormous  military 
power 

Since  her  early  clumsy  efforts  in  China, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  understood  the  decUive 
Importance  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  In 
recent  years  her  leaders  have  developed  a 
new  flexibility,  new  subtlety,  and  new  eco- 
nomic and  political  skill  in  dealing  with 
them. 

Against  this  complex  backgrotmd  the  de- 
cisive significance  of  India  comes  InUi  clear 
perspective.  Her  population  is  eqaal  to  that 
of  Africa  and  Latin  America  combined,  her 
resources  are  substantial,  her  ge-^aphlc 
position  strateKic.  her  government  demo- 
cratic and  fiercely  Independent,  her  future 
highly   uncertain. 

The  physical  and  strategic  Importance  of 
India  Is  further  underscored  by  her  Immense 
political  Importance.  Hundreds  of  millions 
of  A.slans  and  Africans  are  coming  to  see 
that  the  only  practical  political  and  eco- 
nomic alternative  to  the  ruthlessly  tolall- 
tarlan  program  of  Communist  China  U  the 
prae-matlc  approach  of  democratic   India 

If  India  with  all  her  advantages  of  able 
leadership,  a  competent  civil  service,  trained 
technicians,  substantial  resources,  and  the 
great  tradition  of  Gandhi,  falls  In  her  at- 
tempt to  bring  widening  economic  oppor- 
tunities to  her  people  through  democratic 
means,  how  could  less  well  endowed  new 
nations  hope  to  succeed? 

And  If  they  In  their  fruatratlon  throw  in 
their  lo<t  with  Communist  totalitarianism, 
what  happens  to  the  global  balance  of 
power? 

But  let  us  also  consider  the  Impact  on 
these  same  nations  If  India  succeeds:  If  In- 
dia achieves  a  satisfactory  measure  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  of  political  stability.  If 
the  billion  or  more  people  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America  see  that  the  peojile  of 
India  have  been  assured  individual  free- 
dom, increasing  Justice,  and  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal belonging,  as  well  as  more  food,  cloth- 
ing, schools,  hospitals,  and  houses — then  the 
cause  of  orderly  growth  in  the  decisive  un- 
derdeveloped areas  through  n^in -Commu- 
nist means  will  have  won  a  cnirial  victory 
and  the  outlook  for  a  rational  aid  peiureful 
world  will  be  greatly  improved. 

There  Is  a  second  substantial  reason  why 
we  must  strive  for  India  s  success.  The 
greatest  threat  to  peace  In  Asia  today  Is  Com- 
munist China's  potential  expansion  Into  the 
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food -rich  arid  underpopulated  lands  of 
southeast  Asia  In  the  long  run.  such  ag- 
ttresslon  cannot  be  effectively  blocked  by 
foreign  divisions  from  a  distant  continent 

Only  a  strengthened  capacity  for  self-de- 
fense among  free  Asians  can  ultimately  prcv- 
vide  real  protection  against  such  a  move. 
And  that  capacity  requires  the  commitment 
of  a  strong  free  India  as  Asia's  major  counter- 
weiKht  to  the  power  of  Communist  China 

The  challenge  to  American  policymakers 
growing  out  of  this  unprecedented  combi- 
nation of  forces  began  to  be  apparent  In  the 
early  1960'8  Several  of  us  who  were  direct- 
ly exposed  to  these  forces  at  that  time 
stressed  the  need  for  an  entirely  new  Amer- 
ican response  to  what  we  believed  to  be  the 
new  realities  of  world  power  in  Asia  and 
Africa. 

But  In  diplomacy,  as  In  other  forms  of 
human  endeavor,  old  habits  of  mind  often 
persist  long  after  their  relevance  has  passed. 
While  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  learning 
new  tactics  and  developing  new  sources  of 
power,  the  United  States  has  clung  to  old 
responses  and  old  concepts 

Indeed,  until  recently  India's  significance 
has  been  obscured  by  official  Irritation  over 
Indian  neutralism,  confusion  over  India's 
economic  prospeots,  and  lack  of  under- 
•tandlng  of  the  profound  consequences  of 
the  Asian  and  African  revolution  in  which 
India  stands  as  the  central  force. 

In  April  1966  India  finished  a  successful 
first  6- year  plan.  Her  second  5-year  plan, 
scheduled  for  completion  In  April  1961,  will 
fall  somewhat  short  of  Its  relatively  modest 
objectives.  The  bolder  third  6-year  plan 
which  follows  may  be  politically,  as  well  as 
economically,  decisive — not  simply  to  India 
but  to  the  long  arc  of  non-Communist,  but 
uncertain,  new  nations  which  stretch  from 
Korea  to  Ghana. 

Since  1961  the  United  States  has  provided 
India  with  considerable  capital,  many  tech- 
nicians, and  large  quantities  of  «'heat.  If 
India  Is  to  fulfill  her  minimum  political  and 
economic  objectives,  this  program  must  now 
be  sharply  increased 

Our  aid  must  be  long-term  and  adequate 
It  must  be  given  wisely,  sensitively,  and 
without  px>lltlcal  strings.  It  must  be  pro- 
vided not  as  a  substitute  for  other  badly 
needed  grants  and  loans  to  smaller  nations, 
but  as  an  additional  effort  In  behalf  of  na- 
tions whose  strategic  Imjxjrtance  Is  para- 
mount to  the  future  of  two  whole  conti- 
nents 

Now  let  us  look  the  situation  squarely  In 
the  face  No  one  can  be  sure  that  an  ade- 
quate, well  administered  Am.erlcan  aid  pro- 
gram will  assure  India's  success  Nor  can  we 
predict  that  without  such  aid  India  and  the 
other  new  nations  will  certainly  collapse  and 
that  communism  will  become  the  major  force 
In   the   underdeveloped   continents 

Yet  our  present  capacity  to  tip  the  scales 
on  the  side  of  freedom  la  very  substantial  in- 
deed Thus  the  fifth  great  foreign  policy 
decision  of  our  century  comes  into  focus 

Are  we  willing  to  throw  our  weight  onto 
the  scales  In  what  may  be  democracy's  ulti- 
mate test  In  Asia"" 

Are  American  leaders  prepared  to  call  once 
a^-nln  on  the  American  people  for  forthright. 
uodThtHnding.  creative  political  and  eco- 
nomic action  on  a  question  of  profound  Im- 
portance to  their  future? 

To  an  undetermined  extent  the  Pressidenfs 
recent  trip  tti  .^sla  appears  to  have  opei^.ed 
the  admir  l.slratlon's  mind  to  the  opportunity 
and  the  challenge  Yet  now  as  in  the  case  of 
the  f<3ur  other  critical  decisions,  timid  men 
in  high  places  are  counseling  postponement 
and  inaction. 

TTiey  are  saying  now.  as  they  said  of  the 
Marshall  plan.  "A  major  eflui  t  .n  Asia  and 
Africa  Is  a  political  impossibility  In  an  elec- 
tion year  " 

"How  can  we  act  effectively  under  a  divided 
Government  with  the  President  of  one  parly 
and  the  Congress  of  the  oUier?" 


"The  American  people  simply  do  not  un- 
derstand the  needs — and  they  are  tired  of 
crises  anyway  " 

America    cannot   afford    the   money,    and 
even  if  we  could.  It  would  be  Inflationary  " 

"Congress  will  never  agree  to  the  neces- 
sary long-range  planning." 

Now  these  are  the  selLsame  defeatist  argu- 
ments which  in  1947  and  1948  were  thrown 
at  the  Truman  administration  and  Its  bi- 
partisan supporters  In  Congress  when  they 
proposed  to  rebuild  and  defend  Europe. 

To  their  everlasting  honor  and  glory,  these 
men  set  aside  political  advantage  to  reject 
such  arpumeiits  out  of  hand. 

They  took  their  case  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, told  tliem  what  was  needed,  and  won 
their  overwhelming  support 

Tc^lay  our  total  national  output  of  poods 
and  services  Is  double  what  it  was  In  those 
days  There  are  Idle  men  and  Idle  resources 
ready  to  be  put  to  work.  The  Inflationary 
consequences  are  Immeasurably  less.  And 
the  total  additional  cost  of  a  truly  adequate 
economic  effort  In  all  of  Asia.  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  Is  only  half  the  cost  of  the 
Marshall  plan. 

In  1947  and  1948  our  leaders  acted  with 
Insight  and  courage.  As  a  result  new  life 
was  breathed  Into  Europe,  new  political  and 
economic  foundations  were  created  on  the 
ruins  of  the  old,  and  400  million  war-weary 
people  were  set  on  the  high  road  to  pros- 
perity, freedom,  and  peace. 

In  1960  are  we  prepared  to  act  in  behalf 
of  freedom  not  only  In  crucially  Important 
India  but  In  other  parte  of  Asia.  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  &b  we  did  in  behalf  of  Europe 
In  1947? 

Are  we  ready  to  recruit  the  necessary  able 
men  and  women — regardless  of  party — as  we 
did  In  the  days  of  the  Marshall  plan? 

Are  we  ready  to  bypass  the  custodians  of 
the  past  who  seek  our  aid  largely  to  bolster 
their  own  privileged  positions  and  to  wcH'k 
with  the  democratic  builders  of  the  future? 

I  believe  the  American  people  are  ready 
to  be  told  the  requirements.  And  once  In- 
formed of  what  needs  to  be  done,  I  believe 
they  will  offer  their  suppwrt  as  they  offered 
It  In  the  years  following  the  war,  and  that 
we  win  then  proceed  to  add  one  more  bril- 
liant chapter  to  the  history  of  democratic 
government  In  America. 

I  do  not  say  that  our  failure  to  act  will 
set  the  Red  army  marching  through  the 
streets  of  Washington  or  even  New  Delhi. 

What  I  do  say — and  I  say  it  with  profound 
conviction — Is  that  half-way  measures  may 
catise  us  to  lose  democracy's  last  opportunity 
to  Influence  the  course  of  events  In  Asia, 
and  ultimately  in  Africa  and  Latin  America 
as  well 

In  this  century  we  have  thrown  away 
two  similar  opportunities  to  help  produce  a 
more  secure  world.  On  two  equally  decisive 
cx~caslons  we  acted  wisely,   txaldly,   and   well, 

T^e  fifth  great  foreign  jxiUcy  decision  of 
our  centtiry  is  now  at  the  top  of  our  na- 
tional agenda.  What  do  we  propose  to  do 
about  It? 


Juvenile  Delinqaency — National  in  Scope, 
Local  in  Cure  with  Federal  Guidance 
and  Aid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  E.  SANTANGELO 

or  Nrw  TosK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  15,  1960 

Mr  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Society  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  of 
New  York  conducted  a  panel  discussion 


at  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  New  York 
City  on  February  8,  1960.  Through  the 
invitation  of  my  friend.  Edward  8. 
Blackstone,  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  program  arrangements,  I  was  a  happy 
participant.  Judge  Phillip  B.  Thurston, 
justice  of  the  domestic  relations  court, 
also  spoke  on  the  subject  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency as  seen  by  a  judge  of  a  New 
York  City  court,  who  deals  daily  with  the 
problem.  I  discussed  the  topic  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Federal  and  State  legis- 
lation and  what  the  local  community 
could  do  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  ju- 
venile delinquency  and  the  rehabilita- 
tive measures  which  the  community 
could  properly  take. 

Clifton  F.  Weidlich,  Esq..  president  of 
the  society,  presided.    My  speech  follows: 

Mr,  Chairman,  Judge  Thurston,  Mr.  Weid- 
lich, Mr,  Blackstone,  members  of  the  Society 
of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  I  desire  to  speak 
to  you  about  the  broad  subject  of  Juvenile 
delinquency.  I  wish  to  talk  about  the  na- 
ture, the  extent  of  the  problem,  its  causes, 
prevention,  and  control  and  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  doing  in  this  field. 

Juvenile  delinquency  Is  a  problem  of  many 
facets.  Everyone  sees  the  problem  from  his 
own  point  of  view.  Each  sees  It  In  terms  of 
his  own  area  of  concern.  The  lawyer  cer- 
tainly views  It  as  a  legal  problenn  with  con- 
sideration of  specific  violations  and  the  ap- 
plication of  appropriate  remedies.  Doctors 
view  It  as  a  psychiatric  and  psychological 
problem.  Some  recent  suggestions  indicated 
that  we  can  predict  a  Juvenile  delinquent  at 
the  age  of  six.  Certainly  many  men  of  re- 
ligion and  public-spirited  citizens  view  It  as 
a  moral,  religious,  and  ethlcsil  problem  in- 
volving the  values  by  which  men  order  their 
lives  and  those  of  their  children.  Certainly 
this  problem  involves  a  threat  to  a  stable  so- 
cial structtire  and  the  failure  of  individual 
children  and  people  to  adjust  to  society.  A 
pers(^n  with  a  broad  view  regards  It  as  a 
probltm  of  personal  development  that  af- 
fects not  only  the  delinquent  but  the 
church,  home,  synagogue,  schools,  and  vari- 
ous health  services.  In  any  event,  whatever 
the  view.  It  presents  a  challenge  to  govern- 
ments— Federal,  State,  and  local,  and  to 
parents,  home,  and  churches.  While  this 
problem  Is  national  In  scope,  It  certainly 
can  be  cured  locally  with  the  financial  as- 
sistance and  g\ildance  of  Federal  and  State 
Governments. 


KATtntX  AND  ZXTENT  Or  PBOBL£M 

In  the  past  It  was  our  custom  to  consider 
Juvenile  delinquency  as  exclusively  a  local 
problem. 

Today  we  recognize  that  the  problem  Is 
national  In  scope  and  local  In  cure  with 
Federal  and  State  guidance.  Recently  I  read 
an  editorial  In  the  Dally  News  which  quoted 
a  person  saying  that  children  were  disre- 
spectful to  their  elders,  belligerent,  and  were 
gathering  In  lawless  gangs.  That  person  was 
Socrates,  the  famous  Greek  philosopher 
whose  murmurs  were  terminated  by  hem- 
lock. 

By  a  strictly  legal  definition  there  are 
about  2  million  children  in  our  Nation  today 
in  the  age  group  between  10  and  17  who  have 
a  record  of  one  or  more  adjudications  before 
Juvenile  courts.  These  are  our  legal  de- 
linquents. 

But  these  statistics  do  not  Include  cases 
Of  delinquency  which  are  settled  by  Juvenile 
police  squads  and  other  law-enforcement 
agencies — nor  do  these  statistics  Include,  of 
course,  the  undetected  youthful  violators. 
We  have  a  statistically  unknown  degree  of 
delinquency  In  our  Nation, 

So  in  speaking  to  you  tonight  about  our 
national  problem  of  Juvenile  delinquency.  I 
would  like  to  use  as  my  definition  of  the 
term   those   persons   under    21    years    of    age 
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whose  conduct  Includes  all  unlawful  or  per- 
ciftently  antUoclal  behavior. 

There  have  been  many  words  written  and 
spoken  about  Juvenile  delinquency  and  our 
"lawless"  youth.  I  was  happy  to  sec  an  arti- 
cle Ln  a  national  magazine  ( Newsweek >^h 
few  weeks  ago  on  our  good  teenagers — t^B 
other  98  percent  of  our  children  who  are 
growing  up  without  gangs,  guns,  and  gocf- 
balls.  The  other  2  percent  have  given  us  a 
decade  of  delinquency.  1&58  marked  the  10th 
straight  year  in  which  Juvenile  delinquency 
Increased  In  our  Nation.  1958  was  the  10th 
year  in  a  decade  which  saw  the  appearance 
of  children  In  our  juvenile  c  urts  Increase 
more  than  2'-2  times. 

This  tremendous  Increase  in  youthful  law- 
lessness and  crime  has  started  us  all  a  king 
ourselves  what  the  causes  ci  uld  be.  Just  as 
many  words  could  b«  bandied  about  bUi;- 
Ing  parents,  schools,  churches,  mass  metiiu, 
public  and  private  morals  Indlvi^.ual  malad- 
justment and  a  variety  of  other  causes. 

CAtrSKS     OF     JUVENII^     DIXINQUENCT 

My  own  conclusions  about  these  causes, 
conclusions  which  I  have  reached  after  a 
considerable  study  of  the  problem,  particu- 
larly while  I  was  with  the  New  Yorlc  Tem- 
porary Commission  on  Youth  and  Delin- 
quency, are  that  there  are  three  major  causfs 
for  this  youthful  violence  and  delinquency. 
The  flrst,  and  to  my  mind,  the  basic  cause 
for  thl«  ever  increasing  rate  of  Juvenile 
crime  and  delinquency  Is  a  breakdown  in 
respect  for  authority,  both  for  the  State 
and  for  the  family. 

Secondly,  these  is  a  breakdown  In  the  fam- 
ily because  of  Ibweaslng  divorces,  the  ab- 
•ence  of  parents  from  the  home  and  its 
corollary,  a  lack  of  love  and  affection.  We 
find  also,  of  course,  in  certain  Instances  that 
the  "smother  lo^e"  of  the  overly  protective 
parent  brings  about  Juvenile  delinquency, 

Thlnlly.  the  youth  of  our  country  have 
a  feeling  of  frustration,  of  not  being  wanted. 
This  feeling  gives  rise  to  a  rebellion  within 
them,  80  that  they  are  truly  rebels  without 
causes.  They  experience  a  feeling  of  not 
being  wanted  In  the  home,  in  the  school 
group  or  in  the  community.  They  struggle 
for  recognition  and  desire  to  be  recognized 
to  some  form  or  another. 

Recently,  I  read  an  artlcl*  which  outlines 
12  simple  ways  to  develop  a  delinquent.  As 
a  parent,  which  of  them  have  you  done? 

First,  they  said  to  begin  with  Infancy  by 
giving  the  child  everything  he  wants.  In 
this  way  he  will  grow  up  believing  that  the 
world  owes  him  a  living.  Second,  when  he 
picks  up  bad  words  or  dirty  words.  Just 
laugh  at  him.  That  will  make  him  think 
he  is  cute.  Third,  never  gave  him  any  spir- 
itual training  until  he  Is  21  and  then  let 
him  decide  for  himself.  Fourth,  piraise  him 
to  the  presence  of  all  the  neighbors.  Show 
him  how  much  smarter  he  Is  than  the  neigh- 
bor's children.  Pifch.  avoid  as  you  would 
the  plague  the  use  of  the  words  ■wrong"  or 
"don't."  He  may  develop  a  guilt  complex. 
Bixth,  pick  up  everything  after  him — his 
books,  his  clothes,  his  shoes,  so  ti;at  he  will 
know  how  to  throw  burdens  on  others. 
Seventh,  let  him  read  anychi.ii:  he  wants. 
Have  no  concern  whatsoever  as  Ui  what  goes 
in  his  mind.  Eighth,  quarrel  wuh  viur  hus- 
band or  your  wife  frequently  in  the  pres- 
ence of  your  children.  He  will  know  what 
parents  think  of  each  o':her  when  the  Are 
of  love  is  burning  low.  Ninth,  give  him  all 
the  spending  money  he  wun's.  Never  let 
him  earn  anything  on  his  o-.^n.  Tenth,  saas- 
fy  every  craving  of  the  child,  gratifying  every 
sensual  desire.  Eleventh,  take  his  part 
against  the  police,  the  teachers,  the  neigh- 
bors; they  are  all  prejudiced  against  your 
child.  'When  your  child  comes  home  from 
school  with  low  marks  tell  him  that  his 
teacher  la  prejudiced  against  F^aerto  Rlcans. 
Negroes,  Italians,  or  any  other  minority. 
When  your  chUd  complains  that  the  cop  on 


the  beat  told  him  U>  break  It  up  and  move 
along,  tell  him  that  the  cop  la  a  cr(,Kjk  and 
on  the  payroll  of  the  local  b<x.ikmaker 
Twelfth,  and  finally.  In  your  program  t.e 
sure  that  when  he  finally  gets  Into  real  troii- 
ble  alA-avs  defend  him  yourself  and  say,  \\>- 
l.s  a  e  •  U  by  his  companions  led  him 
astray," 

FEorRAL    Am   jN 

I*  iR  In  'he  are.^  of  research  that  the  Fed- 
eral riovernment  h.is  given  us  so  much 
needed  leadership  and  as.si.stance.  Some  of 
OTir  Federal  agencies  and  our  Congress  are 
devoting  time  tax»,s  and  toll  also  to  help  us 
find  the  n.  St  etTecUve  vaccine  to  inoculate 
our  children  against  Juvenile  delinquency 
back  In  our  communities  where  our  children 
are — In  our  homes,  schools,  churches,  and  all 
our  communities'  institutions. 

It  Is  particularly  fitting,  it  seems  to  me. 
that  much  of  this  research  and  t«;chnlcal  as- 
sistance to  States  In  the  field  of  delinquency 
has  centered  to  our  U  ,S  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  For  Juve- 
nile delinquency  affects  our  children's  health, 
education,  and  welfare  as  much  as  the  food 
they  eat,  the  water  they  drink,  or  the  books 
they  read. 

Recognizing  that  this  menace  had  reached 
national  prop^trtl^ns.  the  Children's  Bu.-eau. 
which  IS  concerned  wi»h  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  all  ^vir  children,  delinquent  and 
nond'-Unquent,  establlsned  a  Division  of  Ju- 
venile Delinq:e'.,'y  Serv!rp.«;  in  1055,  This 
Division  gives  technical  a.-wlstan'-e  and  c<in- 
stiltatlon  to  Juvenile  court-s  In  many  of  our 
States  on  such  matters  as  detention  care, 
courtrijom  proredure.  and  court-community 
ai'e:::/   relationships. 

We  have  abotit  3  000  Juvenile  courts 
throughout  our  country  and  yet  service  in 
many  of  these  courts  has  not,  f  >r  the  most 
p;u-t.  been  able  u  keep  up  with  develrpments 
either  In  the  volume  of  services  needed  or  in 
the  application  of  up-to-date  metho'ls  and 
principles  fur  dealing  with  children  and 
youth.  The  Division,  though  It  d'>e«  provide 
consult.ation  and  technical  a.v5lst«nre  Vi 
many  of  our  Cfjurts.  Is  nijt  adequately  stafTed 
to  meet  all  requests  in  this  field  to  d"vel.'p 
guides  and  stand.txds  which  are  so  greatly 
needed. 

This  Division  of  Juvenile  EV-lln'iU'-n'-v 
Servii-es  a,--)  otTers  technlcxi  assistance  t  > 
States  and  communUies  In  the  trainu.g  f 
personnel.  It  Is  alarming.  I  th.mc.  th.it 
about  ha.f  of  the  counties  in  r  ir  country 
have  no  probation  services  at  ail  f ■  .r  youth. 
In  the  other  half  where  s^me  probation 
services  exist,  we  find  that  only  ub.jut  1  out 
of  10  of  the  probation  officers  have  had  any 
specialized  training  for  their  Jobs.  We  are 
also  told  that  about  4  out  of  10  of  our  2.0OO 
local  probation  officers  who  work  exclusively 
with  children  do  not  have  a  college  degree 
and  are  not  eligible  for  advanced  training. 
And  our  detention  homes  and  public  training 
schrxjls  are  also  for  the  most  part  staffed  with 
unskilled,  untrained  people 

It  Is  in  this  area  that  the  Division  of  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  Services  tries  to  help  us 
on  a  national  level  by  offering  as  many  serv- 
Ices  as  possible  to  help  local  agencies  to  ex- 
pand their  Inservice  training  for  these  people 
working  directly  with  our  kids  and  to  help 
In  getting  more  trained  people  toto  the  field. 
This  Division  also  collects  and  analyzes 
our  statistics  on  Juvenile  delinquency,  does 
research  toward  establishing  goals  and 
guides  for  our  local  Institutions  which  han- 
dle delinquents,  and  encourages  and  gives 
consultation  to  communities  In  their  search 
for  Improved  methods  of  combating  delin- 
quency. Certainly  you  and  I  know  that 
more  consultation  with  States  and  commu- 
nity institutions  and  more  correlation  of  all 
our  delinquency  data  is  not  going  to  cure 
delinquency.  But  the  guides,  the  packaged 
knowledge  and  the  exchange  of  experience 
we  can  get  in  this  way  can  be  Invaluable  it 
it  is  properly  used. 


The  Federal  Oovernment  also  conduct.*!  a 
program  of  research,  training,  and  consulta- 
tion In  the  mental  health  a«[)e<»»  of  delin- 
quency In  this  area  we  are  Ux)King  for 
Immediate  aids  lor  our  nall<  iial  problem  if 
delinquency  and  we  are  al^p  looking  for 
aids  of  a  more  basic  nature  which  will  help 
us  to  Increase  ovu^  knowledge  ab«jut  Juvenile 
delinquency — that  is  useful,  everyday  knowl- 
edge that  we  can  put  into  practice  for  a 
long  term  cure.  lis  this  kind  of  r-»ear(  h 
that  is  badly  needed  And  again,  its  this 
kind  of  research  which  costs  lis  tlie  m<«t 
precious  time.  We  here  in  the  local  com- 
munities are  so  busy  trying  to  put  out  the 
fire  that  we  haven  t  too  much  time  left 
over  to  shop  around  for  a  better  fire  truck 

During  1958,  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  made  84  grants  to  institu- 
tions and  Individuals  for  research  in  juve. 
nlle  delinquency.  These  84  grants  cost  $1,- 
113.000 — a  lot  of  money.     But  comfiared  to 

the  cost  of  public  servlce.ii  for  delinquents 

that  Is  our  courts,  police.  detent4on  fariliues 
and  institutional  care — which  u  r  >nserva- 
tlvely  estimated  to  cost  »200  million,  the 
cost  spent  in  research  for  more  effective 
treatment,  prevention  and  rehabilitation  of 
our  dellnquenU   Is  small    indeed 

This  research  sponsored  bv  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  U  de.<>tlned  not 
only  to  help  us  save  In  the  money  costs  of 
Juvenl'e  delinquency,  but  it  will  help  us 
save  other  costs  which  count  most,  that  Is 
the  cost  of  family  distress  loes  of  produrtive 
years,  personal  unhapplnees.  and  human  life 
These  costs  cannot  be  measured 

8f>eclftcally,  some  of  the  grants  made  by 
the  National  Institute  ol  Mental  Health  in 
1959  were  for  14  studies  In  treatment  meth- 
ods; 15  grants  for  general  theory  and  per- 
sonality studies;  7  studies  of  delinquency 
and  the  schools;  14  studies  in  family  struc- 
ture and  attitudes:  and  4  sttidles  In  drugs 
and  delinquency.  These  studies  deal  with 
some  of  our  most  bjislc  problems  In  the  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

One  of  these  research  projects  which  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  con- 
ducted durtog  1959  was  centered  to  New 
Y.3rk  University  and  the  Lower  Bast  Side 
Neighborhood  Association.  Another  project 
sponsored  by  a  grant  from  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health  is  one  in  Qxilncy. 
Mass.  known  as  the  South  Shore  Courts' 
Clinic  project. 

They  hope  that  findings  from  this  research 
project  wUl  give  us  some  treatmeiit  classi- 
ficaUon  procedoree  that  can  be  used  by 
some  of  our  untrained  or  partially  trained 
people  in  the  field. 

The  appropriate  committee  of  the  U  S. 
Ck>ngress  has  not  been  indifferent  to  this 
national  menace,  either.  Since  li«53.  a  spe- 
cial subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee in  our  Senate  has  been  studying  Juvenile 
delinquency.  Just  last  fall  they  were  here 
in  New  York  to  hold  hearings  on  JuvenUe 
gangs,  a  problem  of  serious  concern  to  you 
and  me.  This  same  subcommittee  has  held 
similar  hearings  throughout  our  coimtry  and 
has  «)llected  and  disseminated  valuable 
knowledge  about  tlie  prevenUon  and  treat- 
ment of  Juvenile   delinquency. 

Last  fall  a  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  L^tocr  of  the  X3S  House 
of  RepresentaUves  held  hearings  on  this 
national  problem  in  relation  to  Federal 
legislation  In  this  field.  These  hearlnpi!  on 
Juvenile  delinquency  at  the  community  level 
have  not  only  been  useful  in  stimulating 
local  concern  but  they  have  also  been  In- 
formative to  the  House  of  Congress  as  to 
what  the  Federal  Government  can  and 
should  do  in  this  field.  They  have  helped 
us  all  by  alerting  us  to  thp  Nation's  con- 
cern with  Juvenile  delinquency  and  even  its 
International  Implications.  Tlie  boy  of  today 
Is  no  different  from  the  boy  of  yesteryear. 
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The  Greek  philosopher  Socjates  t^  Id  us 
youth  gangs  were  prevalent  in  ancient 
Greece.  The  only  difference.  In  m.y  opinion. 
between  the  gangs  of  today  and  th(*e  of 
yesteryear  is  the  ui>e  of  inktruments  of  de- 
struction A  prankster  to<1ay  would  not  be 
considered  a  Hucklf rverry  Finn,  but  a  y  ing 
man  crosslit^  interi-t..te  lines  may  be  "loiat- 
Ing  Federal   law. 

I  believe  that  where  a  weapcn  is  used, 
punishment  should  be  swift  and  heavy 

Many  of  the  crimes  commlited  by  Juveniles 
today  involve  violation  of  Federal  law  The 
theft  of  an  automobile  if  involved  In  Inter- 
state transportaUcn  of  the  vehicle  would 
bring  a  young  man  or  w<jman  into  Federal 
court.  Matters  relR'!!i«  to  runaway  chil- 
dren and  narc^itlc*  could  also  brii-.g  a  child 
toto  a  Federal  court. 

The  U,S,  Congress  has  recently  passed  some 
le^latlon.  however,  which  related  di.^ctly 
to  some  of  these  legal  matters  Durlne  the 
B5th  Congress  HK  12850.  which  prohibits 
the  Interstate  t.-r-ffic  of  switchblade  knives 
became  law  Pviijlic  Law  85  €23.  During  the 
same  Congress  we  enacted  Pub'iic  Law  85  796, 
a  meastue  which  Xiaj,  resulted  In  the  prose- 
cution and  arref::  f  ;-  r;,  ^--iphers  wh^'  were 
unreachable  The  :ii'  st  i::'.5>ortant  feature 
of  tills  law  is  ti.at  It  allows  prc*ecutlon  at 
the  piolnt  of  delivery  as  well  as  at  the  point 
of  deposit  of  obscene  matters  sent  through 
the  mall 

During  thl.-i  sanie  Congress,  we  passed  an- 
other law,  Public  Law  85  752,  which  con- 
tained a  section  which  raised  the  age  limit 
from  22  to  26  for  those  youths  covered  by 
the  Federal  Youth  Corrections  Act.  This  Is 
a  rehablHtjitlve  approach  to  the  offender 
rather  than  a  punitive  one  I  regret  that 
the  State  <A  New  York  has  postfxjned  the 
effective  date  of  Y  u'h  A^t  whuh  extends 
secrecy  to  cases  involving  youths  of  18  and 
20.  Tills  pofetponement  In  my  opinion  Is 
shortsighted    and    unwise 

During  the  86th  Congress,  several  Mils 
relating  to  Juvenile  delinquen'~y  have  been 
Introduced  by  both  Houses.  None  have  be- 
come law. 

Am'^ng  the  measures  Introduced  were  bills 
In  bf>th  H  'Usee  whl  h  would  pn'\ide  for 
Federal  aiwlfttanre  projects  which  will  deinon- 
str.ate  or  develop  techniques  and  practices 
leading  to  a  solution  of  our  naUo.nal  juvenile 
delinquency  control  problems 

Other  bills  In  ty  th  H  >u.5e«  were  Intro- 
duced to  provide  assistance  to  and  co-ipera- 
tlon  with  St.ites  and  institutions  of  higher 
learning  for  the  training  of  quaiiflt-vl  per- 
Sonr.el  f  'T  w  rk  in  various  flflds  involvli-.g 
the  prevenUon,  treatment,  and  control  of 
Juvenile  delinquency. 


T^»-o  of  our  moct  urgent  problems  are  per- 
sonnel and  practicable  controls. 

We.  here  In  New  York,  have  seen  the  bene- 
fit of  our  youth  camps.  One  bill  was  Intro- 
duced In  the  Senate  last  session  and  some 
111  flmllar  bllL«  were  Introduced  In  the  House 
t^i  .ip;/.y  this  ba.<:ic  principle  on  a  national 
level.  Tlie  Intent  of  all  tl-»ese  bills  Is  to  set 
up  a  Youth  C  )nservatlcn  Corps  whereby 
young  men,  usually  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  21  could  participate  in  planned  con- 
servation projects  on  public  land  These 
boys  would  t>e  aware  that  they  were  doing 
something  ne<-e.s.--ary  and  worthwhile  in  the 
conservation  of  State  resmrces,  Tho.se  In 
favor  of  this  measure  have  point<^d  out  that 
the  same  sense  of  satisfaction  and  resulting 
change  In  attitude  Is  frequently  not  found  In 
training  schrn^ls  where  work  l.s  designed  to 
help  the  boys  keep  bury  and  h,is  no  other 
meaning — and  the  boys  know  it 

We  talk  a  great  deal  about  rehabilitating 
the  Juvenile  delinquent  and  the  youthful 
offender,  but  we  do  very  little  about  It  ac- 
tually. GoverT.ment*  have  a  Dr  Jekyll-Mr. 
Hvde  complex,  a  helpful  a.';r>ect  and  a  harm- 
ful attitude  V."e  little  realize  that  when  a 
boy  gets  into  trouble  he  is  actually  con- 
demned to  menial  employment  and  to  sec- 
ond-rate citizenship. 

Almost  every  agency  of  government  inter- 
poses Its  strength  to  keep  this  child  from 
becoming  a  useful  citizen  and  lof^lng  himself 
in  the  anonymity  of  everyday  life  A  boy, 
after  making  a  mistake,  may  receive  the 
blessing  of  our  youthful  offender  law.  gets  a 
break  and.  being  released  resolves  to  walk 
the  straight  and  narrow  path.  He  applies 
for  a  Job — civil  service  climes  Its  doors  to 
him.  He  cannot  become  a  police  officer  be- 
cause the  police  department  under  the 
leadership  cf  Its  jx^lice  commissioner  not 
only  refuses  appointments  to  boys  who  have 
made  one  mistake,  but  also  extends  the 
prl!iclple  of  refu.slng  appointment  to  a  boy 
whose  father  has  been  a  convict  The  boy 
cannot  even  eet  a  Job  cleaning  the  streets  be- 
cause civil  ser^lce  will  not  approve  or  certify 
him  as  qualified  He  cannot  get  a  liquor  li- 
cense t>eoause  the  ABC  and  the  State  liquor 
board  wi.l  refuse  him  a  license.  He  cannot 
even  become  a  barber  because  that  requires  a 
license  If  his  crime  has  been  a  serious  one, 
the  docks  and  waterfront  are  closed  to  him. 
The  State  civil  service  also  closes  Its  doors. 
He  cant  get  a  Government  clerical  Job — 
the  Pi  .St  Office  Department  will  not  even  let 
him  carry  letters.  The  electricians  and 
plumbers  re'ect  him.  as  a  licen.sc  Is  required. 
If  he  wants  to  drive  a  truck,  he  needs  a 
driver's  license  and  perhaps  he  cannot  even 
get  a  driver's   license.     If  he  wants  to  be  a 


grocer,  he  finds  himself  handicapped,  be- 
cause he  might  need  a  beer  license  and  can't 
get  It.     Where  Is  he  to  turn? 

If  he  tries  to  enter  the  Armed  Forces, 
he  may  be  rejected.  With  respect  to  the 
situation  In  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  dis- 
charges which  servicemen  receive  which 
are  "less  than  honorable,"  I  believe  the 
situation  Is  worse  than  it  Is  in  civilian  life. 
Any  boy  who  receives  a  discharge  less-than- 
honorable  finds  that  he  has  forfeited  almost 
all  of  his  civil  rights  either  In  government  or 
In  pr.vate  Industry.  Many  young  men  have 
com.e  to  me  crying  for  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain employment,  but  are  prohibited  from 
doing  so  because  they  have  received  a  gen- 
eral, tindesirable,  bad  conduct,  or  dishonor- 
able discharge.  Only  an  enlightened  public 
can  solve  this  problem  for  It  Is  certain  that 
government  agencies  will  not  accept  a  boy 
who  has  anything  less  than  an  honorable 
discharge.  In  past  years  we  prided  otirselves 
in  seeing  that  our  Constitution  struck  down 
the  vicious  bills  of  attainder  and  the  doc- 
trine of  corruption  of  the  blood.  In  practice 
In  our  country  we  see  the  horrible  conse- 
quences of  this  nonlegal  bill  of  attainder 
in  the  practice  of  government  to  deny  Jobs 
to  boys  With  a  conviction  or  to  refuse  him 
evil  service  because  of  an  arrest  or  a  dis- 
charge less  than  honorable. 

During  m.y  senatorial  career  In  the  New 
York  State  Senate  I  made  a  recommendation 
and  introduced  a  bill  which  redeftoed  the 
t«rm  arrest."  A  person  who  has  been  ad- 
judicated a  Juvenile  delinquent  or  youthful 
offender  should  not  be  considered  as  a  per- 
son having  been  arrested.  I  would  give  him 
at  least  one  chance.  In  this  way.  a  boy  would 
be  able  to  say  truthfully,  as  on  a  civil  serv- 
ice questionnaire  that  he  has  never  been 
arrested.  We  public  offlcials  or  personnel 
officers  will  not  knowingly  take  the  responsi- 
bility to  give  a  Juvenile  deltoquent  or  youth- 
ful offender  a  position  In  public  employ- 
ment. We  act  this  way  because  we  know 
that  If  a  government  employee  who  was  a 
former  delinquent  transgresses  once  again,  a 
newspai>er  will  call  for  the  removal  of  the 
public  official.  It  requires  courage  for  a  pub- 
lic official  to  g^ve  such  a  boy  an  opp>ortunlty 
In  public  employment  and  there  are  very 
few  with  such  courage.  Despite  these  ob- 
stacles some  boys  rehabilitate  themselves. 
I  salute  them. 

Yoti  gentlemen  are  steeped  In  law  and  In 
modern  psychiatric  and  jwychologlcal  ap- 
proaches. In  your  field  of  endeavor  you 
may  find  answers  which  may  prove  more 
realistic  tiian  mine  or  more  attainable.  I 
exhort  you  to  xise  your  Intellect  and  ex- 
periences to  the  solution  of  this  problem.  It 
Is  the  common  concern  of  all  of  us. 


SENATE 

TrEsnw,  Fi  p.hi  \my  If,.  1W0 

iLegixlative   day    of    Mnndnv.    February 
1S.1960> 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a  m  .  on 
the  expiration  of  tlie  lece.s.*;,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Senator  Gali  W  Mc- 
Gm,  of  Wyoming,  Acting  Pre.sident  pro 
tempore 

Rev  Benedict  Gauron.«;ka5,  pastor.  St 
Anthony's  Lithuanian  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  Anst:inia.  Conn.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O  Crod,  Father  of  all  men.  giver  and 
vindicator  of  human  freedom,  "we  praise 
and  thank  Thee  for  TTiy  great  goodness 
and  for  the  blessings  which  pour  upon 
us  from  Thy  hands. 


To  Thy  love  and  mercy  we  especially 
commend  ti.o  peoples  in  many  areas  of 
the  world  who  groan  and  weep  under  the 
yoke  of  a  tyranny  which  denies  the 
riphts  of  God  and  the  rights  of  God's 
image,  man. 

Console  them  In  their  afflictions. 
Strengthen  them  against  the  hammer 
biow.<;  of  vile  injustice  and  pitiless  per- 
secution. Hasten  the  day  of  their  re- 
lease from  bondage. 

Grant  that  we  shall  never  forget  their 
plight  and  their  sufferings.  Prompt  us, 
mindful  of  the  pains  of  these,  our  broth- 
ers, to  pray  for  them,  to  raise  our  voices 
in  their  behalf,  and  to  keep  the  con- 
science of  mankind  alert  to  the  crime  of 
which  they  are  victims. 

This  we  ask  in  the  name  of  TTiy  Son, 
crucified  yet  Tlctorlous,  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter : 

17,5   Senate, 
President  rao  tempore. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  16.  i960. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Gale  W  McGee,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Wyoming,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Hatden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  McGEE  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE   JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
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of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday.  February  15,  1960,  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


MESSAGES    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


EXECimVE   MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nomination.s.  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received. 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  us 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  m 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

H.R.  766.  An  act  to  amend  section  5  of  the 
act  of  July  16.  1914.  rel.^tins;  to  pen.Hities  for 
the  use  of  Government-  r*ned  vehicles  for 
Other  than  official  p'lrpose.s: 

H.R  3375^  An  act  to  enc<jura^e  and  stimu- 
late the  production  and  conservati- ^:i  '  f  c  lal 
In  the  United  States  through  research  .and 
development  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  contract  for  c<>al  research, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  6516.  An  act  to  approve  a  contract 
with  the  Conejos  Water  C  -nservancy  Dis- 
trict. Colorado,  to  ratify  It^  execution,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  7045.  An  act  to  authorize  the  e.stab- 
llshment  of  the  Arctic  Wildlife  Range,  A:.i.s- 
ka.  and  for  other  piirpose.s. 

HR.  7359  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
Of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  pubUc 
lands  In  the  State  of  Nevada  to  the  Colorado 
River  Comml.=;sion  of  Nevada  acting  fur  the 
State  of  Nevada;  and 

HR.  8347.  An  act  to  authorize  the  arqu!- 
■Itlon  of  land  for  a  naticnal  w.'.d'.\tt^  rr-fu^e 
at  Jackson  lock  and  dam  navigation  project, 
Alabama. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  '.S.  Con.  Res  82  •  extending 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Wash.nyton 
Metropolitan  Problems. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent 
resolution  'H.  Con.  Res.  7-  declaring-  the 
sense  of  Congress  on  the  closint^  of  In- 
dian hospitals,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


]  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 

Speaker  had  affl.xed  h:>  sit,'nature  to  the 

following  enrolled  bilLs,  and  they  were 

signed    by    the    Acting    President    pro 

I  tempore: 

I  S  623  An  act  to  pre  v.de  a  2-year  exten- 
sion of  the  existing  provision  for  a  minimum 
■wheat  acreage  allotment  In  the  Tulelake 
area  of  California: 

S.  713.  An  act  to  revise  the  b^jundarles  of 
the  Zion  National  Par's  in  the  State  of  tJtah. 
ai»d  ior  otlier  purp>_-ics. 


S  2379.  An  act  to  donate  to  the  Nez  Perce 
Trlb«  of  Idaho  approximately  11  25  acres  ol 
Federal  land  In  Idaho  County.  Idaho; 

HR  3610  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  Increase 
grants  for  construction  of  sewage  treatment 
works,  and  f  )r  other  purposes,  and 

H  R  9664  .\n  act  to  stabilize  support 
levels  for  tobacco  against  disruptive  fluctua- 
tions and  t.-;  provide  for  adjustment  In  such 
levels  m  relation  to  farm  costs. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  .severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

H  R  766  An  act  to  am.end  section  5  of  the 
Act  of  July  16.  1914.  relating  to  penalties  for 
the  use  of  Government-owned  vehlclea  for 
other  than  official  purposes,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

H  R  3375.  An  act  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late the  production  and  conservation  of  coal 
in  the  United  States  through  research  and 
development  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  contract  for  coal  research, 
8U",d  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  6516  An  act  to  approve  a  contract 
wrh  the  C<jneJos  Water  Conservancy  District, 
Colorado,  to  ratify  its  execution,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H  R  7359.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  public  lands 
In  the  State  of  Nevada  to  the  Colorado  River 
Commission  of  Nevada  acting  for  the  Stat« 
of  Nevada,  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
In.^u'ar  .MTairs. 

H  R  7045  An  act  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Arctic  Wildlife  Range. 
Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R  8347  An  act  to  authorize  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land  for  a  national  wildlife  refuge  at 
Jackson  lock  and  dam  navigation  project. 
Aiabfkma;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


HOUSE   CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION 

RE? ERRED 

The  concurrent  resolution  iH  Con. 
Res  7  I  declaring  the  sense  of  Congress 
on  the  closing  of  Indian  hospitals,  was 
referred  W  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  as  follows: 

Whereas  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
3t:  tes.  in  keeping  with  treaties,  understand- 
ings, and  long-established  customs,  to  pro- 
vide certain  necessary  services  and  facilities 
to  American  Indians:  and 

Whereas  It  Is  essential  that  such  neces- 
sary services  and  facilities  be  continued  In 
those  Instances  :n  which  the  Indians  cannot 
otherwise  provide  or  obtain  such  services 
and  facilities;  and 

Whereas  the  medical  and  hospital  facili- 
ties so  provided  the  Indians  meet  one  of 
-heir  fundamental  needs:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Reprexentativen 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  That  It  Is  declared 
to  be  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  no 
Indian  hospital  be  closed  or  reduced  In  ca- 
pacity or  service  unless  and  until  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
h&a  given  at  least  ninety  days'  notice  to  the 
Congress  of  the  planned  hospital  closing  or 
reduction  in  services,  and  has  certified  with 
such  notice  that  the  Intended  closing  or 
reduction  In  services  will  not  create  a  short- 
age of  hospital  facilities  in  the  area  served, 
Cir  intensify  an  existing  shortage  of  hospital 
facilities  In  the  area  served,  and  has  further 
certified  that  adequate  facilities  and  services 
will  be  available  tn  the  Indians  of  the  area. 

It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  public  health  programs 
to    reduce    Indian    tuberculosis    and    Infant 


mortality  rates  should  not  be  curtailed  In 
any  area  antll  the  Indian  rates  are  com- 
parable to  non-Indian  rat.es  In   the  area. 


COMMITTEE   MEETING   DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr  Johnscin  of  Texa.s, 
and  by  unanimoas  consent.  Uie  Business 
and  Commerce  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Di.stnct  of  Columbia 
was  authorized  to  mett  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 


TRANSACTION   OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  coiLstiit  tlial 
there  be  the  usual  morning  hour  for  the 
introduction  of  bills  and  the  transaction 
of  routine  business;  and  I  ask  unanimoas 
consent  that  statements  m  connfctinn 
therewith  be  limited  l^o  3  minutes 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Witiiout  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  Mr  Morse  1  to  this  re- 
quest. So  we  shall  have  the  usual  morn- 
ing hour. 

Mr  President,  I  suggest  tlie  ab.stnce 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Pre.sl- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther proceedings  under  the  quorum  call 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
PK)re.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Repost  on  Estabubbmknt  and  D' vri .  f'MrNT 

OF        FACILmiB       FO  ADVANCrD        Kt-SfARCH 

P«OJtCT8 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
establishment  or  development  of  Installa- 
tions and  facilities  required  for  advanced 
research  projects,  for  the  period  July  1.  1969. 
through  December  31,  1959;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Armed   Services. 

CoNsnucnoN  or  Modesn  Naval  Vessels 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  the  construction  of 
mod«rn  naval  vessels  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

AuBrr  Report  or  Exchange  Stabilizatiow 
Fond 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting,  pursuant  Uj  law,  a 
report  of  audit  of  the  Exchange  Stabiliza- 
tion Fund,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1959  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

TnrjiTMTHT  or  Oatn  From  Sale  or  Exchancb 
or  Tangible  Personal  Property  Used  im 
THE  Trade  or  Busnfcas 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  the  treatment  of  gain 
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from  the  s.ale  or  exchange  of  tangible  per- 
sniul  pr  >perty  used  In  the  trade  or  buslnctss 
(•A.:.  ;.:.  '-.rr!. uifanylng  paper;;  to  the  Com - 
ni;tL*-e  m  Finance. 

Acf-rpTA.Nri  FT  THr  UNrrxD  Btatts  or  Aifrrr»- 
vrNTs  TO  c'oNSTrrtTTOM  or  World  Health 

C>«GANIZAT10N 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
ml'tlr.g  a  draft  of  projxised  legleiatlon  pro- 
viding for  acceptance  by  the  United  StBt.ea 
of  America  of  amendment*  to  the  C-  liStitu- 
tlon  of  the  W  irld  Hc%\'h  C)rKai.:7a!lon 
adopt<>d  by  the  TWeifih  Wurld  Heath  Assem- 
bly (  *lth  BcrompaiivlnR  papers  i ,  to  tiie 
Committee  on  Foreign  Kelatlona. 

Rrpoar  on  Rr\  irw  .  r  A:r  Force  Contracts 
Wrrf!  Fair'  hild  Enl,!.n£  <t  AirpIw^ne  Corp., 
Hager.'stow.n-    Md 

A  1»  tter  from  the  Cfjmptn  '.ler  General  of 
the  I'.ilted  .states,  transmitting  pursuant  to 
law.  a  rei>OTt  on  the  review  of  treatment  of 
•uppll-rs'  price  reductions  applicable  to  ne- 
gotlnti'd  Drpiirtment  of  the  A:r  Force  con- 
tracts by  Frtlrchlld  EncUie  &  Alrp'.ane  Corp., 
P^lrcllid  Aircraft  Divlslnn  Hacer^t  '*n, 
Md  .  rsted  F»'bruru-y  lt»fiO  <  wi»h  a:,  arrom- 
panylng  re;x">rli:  to  tl,e  Con:mi;t<>e  on  Oov- 
emmeiit  Op)eratlor»s 

REi^>Kr    ON     PosrrioNs     Filled     :n     Ckhta:n 
Queues  or  Cl^.s-sitication  Ait     >  ;.i4j 

A  litter  from  the  Chairman,  U  S  Civil 
Servlo;  Commiaeion,  W,t(>hlr.(?ion,  D  C  .  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law  a  repirt  on  pi.*!- 
tlons  llled  under  tlie  Class. flcalh  m  Act  of 
1949.  n  grades  OS  16.  Ob- 17.  and  OS- 18. 
for  Ihi-  yenr  lif.SW  iwith  an  acompanylng  re- 
port), to  tne  Ojmmiitee  on  Puti  Office  and 
Civil  bervlce. 


PirriTIONS   AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senat'\  or  presented,  aiid  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  ACTTNO  PRESIDE?rr  pro  tem- 
pore 
A  resolution   of  tbc  House  of  Representa- 
tives cf   the  Stati  of  Ar'.Efina,    to   the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Re;ati<ris 

"House  Memorial   1 

"Merrif  rial  relating  U,  the  eftablLrhment  of 
a  »♦  aport  at  Yania.  ai.d  roc«.  n.n.cnd;:  e 
that  the  Federal  OnV'-rnrr.T.t  enact  legis- 
lation appro). riatmg  funds  f  r  tlie  purpose 
of  aislst!:  g  thr  State  '>f  Ar.z-na  to  estab- 
lish the  Yuma  seaport 

"To  the  Congress  of  the  United  Siatrs: 
"YovT  memorialist  respvectfuUy  represents: 
"Thf  economic  development  of  the  State 
of  Ariz  ina  n<'t  only  benrhts  the  residents  of 
the  Stite  of  Ani».<.i;a  but  the  whole  United 
States.  Tlie  e.s:.H'..ishme!.t  of  a  seapijrt  at 
Yuma.  Arl7  .  w  -u!d  perrr.'.t  ocean  fre!eht<Ts 
to  tie  up  at  this  Arizcna  port  thereby  be;<e- 
flting  the  economy  of  the  Stale  and  the 
Natlun  by  providing  cheaper  frclgi.t  rntet  on 
export!   as  well  as  import.^ 

■"In  rirder  to  provide  these  Incalcn'.able 
advantiges  f.^r  the  State  and  for  the  N^-.tlun 
It  W'l;  d  be  v.r^^srnry  to  plan  and  cc-n'-plrte 
an  eng  r.eerlns'  pr^biem  which  ha*  n'  t  been 
con.sU;i  red  as  Insurrnountat le  by  qualified 
englnei  rs  Moreover,  the  G  'vernn.ent  of  tt.e 
United  States  may  hxive  Uj  make  an  agree- 
ment »  1th  the  c;'Untry  of  Mexico,  iiegoUaieid 
throug  1  diplomatic  channels,  for  the  pur- 
5>'>.>ie  'f  pern.lttlng  the  dredping  '.f  a  channel 
some  8)  miles  long.  frT>m  the  Fhoree  of  the 
Ouf  of  California  to  the  seaport  site  at 
Yuma 

"The  growth  and  development  r f  the  Stat/> 
of  ArliX)na,  although  rapid,  could  be  ex- 
tended and  the  problems  of  rapid  growth 
could  !)e  adequately  met  by  the  establish- 
ment r  f  a  seaport  at  Tuma.  Although  some 
Fodera.    finajicing    and    diplomatic    negotia- 


tions may  be  required,  the  bulk  of  the 
financing  could  be  obtained  through  private 
enterprise.  The  engineering  problems  could 
be  aoived  through  the  efforts  of  local  pro- 
feaelonai  engineers  who  are  already  acquaint- 
ed With  the  problem. 

■  The  pr  iblem  of  establishing  a  seaport  Is 
not  entire, y  new  A  seaport  was  established 
at  Huuston.  Tex  ,  whlcii  Involved  dredping 
a  channel  60  miles  long,  from  Houston,  Tex., 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

■'The  establishment  of  a  seaport  at  Yuma 
would  not  only  benefit  our  trade  economy 
but  would  enhance  our  tourLst  economv 
Our  tC'UrlEt  triifflc  would  be  mcrea.'^ed  by  the 
«d\antages  of  deep  sea  fisning  aiid  b:>at.;ie 
thereby  adding  to  cur  present  attractions  of 
desert  and  mountains 

"Wherrfore  V'.-ur  memorlallEt.  the  House  of 
Rriiresentatives  of  the  btale  of  Arizona. 
prayt 

"1  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
BUthorlzp  the  aj^propnate  Government  de- 
partment to  negotiate  with  the  Mexican 
Government  for  the  purpKsee  of  permitting 
the  dredJTli.g  of  the  river  Unklne  the  city  uf 
Yuma  and  the  Gulf  of  California 

"2  That  the  Congress  appropn.ite  Fed- 
eral funds  to  be  matched  by  St:it.f  and  pri- 
vate funds,  which  shall  be  u.sed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  plans  for  the  engineering 
problems  involved  In  dredping  the  channel 
from  Yuma  to  the  Gulf  of  C;Uif   rnia  " 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Arizona;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs: 

"Senate  Memobial  1 
"lifeniorlal  requesting  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  Arizona  congressional 
delegation,  ar;d  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  tfike  appropriate  action  to  de- 
termine the  equitable  nghts  which  the 
San  Carlos  Apache  Ind;.an  Tribe  may  have 
In  land  referred  to  as  the  mineral  strip 

"7u  t>ir  Congress  of  the  I'nittd  States  C 
A'^ir'nra.  Srriatars  Carl  iiayden  arid 
Berry  Goldvater ,  Representatives  Jo^.n 
Rhodes  and  Steuart  I'dall,  and  Mr. 
Roger  Ernst.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
interior,  acting  for  the  Secretary  of 
Interior: 

"Your  niemorlali.<<t  resr>ectfully  represents: 

"In  tiie  year  1R96.  the  San  Carlos  Apache 
Indian  Tribe  ceded  to  the  United  Suites  of 
An.enca  cfr-aln  l:;;ids  ad.UMnlng  their  exist- 
ing reser-vation,  Tlie  ceded  land  is  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  Mineral  Strip  and 
consists  of  ap;->roximateiy  232.320  acre.«.  of 
which  32  000  acres  have  since  bte:i  patentt-d 
and  are  In  private  or  State  ownership, 

•'On  Febru.'iry  18,  1031  at  the  request  of  the 
San  Carkie  Apache  Tribe,  the  ceded  lands 
were  terrpr,rarily  withdrawn  from  niiiuiig 
entry  und  such  withdrawal  lias  remained  in 
(■r^er!  t<-'  the  present  time.  Prior  to  the  tem- 
p<'rury  withdrawal,  numerous  mining  cU.lms 
were  located  on  the  ceded  land,  some  of 
which  have  been  in  production  for  many 
years  Many  of  the  productive  mines,  in- 
cluding numerous  undeveloped  prfvjpects. 
have  strong  possiblHtles  of  developing  Into 
maior  mines  A  heavy  mineralised  belt  Is 
kn  .wn  to  exist  Therein  and  other  portions 
of  tlip  reded  lar.d.-^  are  known  to  be  mmf^ral- 
ized 

"Ftirther  dlsicovery.  expiloratlon,  and  de- 
\elopment  of  these  resources  can  best  be 
accomplished  by  assvirance  of  continuity  of 
title,  which  would  encourage  Investment  of 
pruate  capital  ref^ulting  in  the  creation  of 
new  base  tfix  properties  and  an  added  source 
of  IndUidual  income. 

'A  history  of  the  development  of  mineral 
res.  iirces  on  and  ofT  the  reservation  reveals 
that  mineral  resources  can  be  best  developed 
and  managed  and  the  investment  of  private 
Capital  encouraged  only  If  title  to  the  ceded 
lands  remains  In  status  quo. 

'Aooliratlon  has  been  made  to  the  Serre- 
tii.ry    of    the   Interior    for    the    return    of   the 


ceded  lands  to  the  tribe  for  the  purpose  of 
bectr.ming  a  part  of  the  San  Carlos  Apache 
Rejervatlon.  This  development,  if  accom- 
plished. Will  be  detrimental  to  the  public  in- 
terest for  the  following  reasons,  among 
others : 

"1  The  livelihood  of  26  ranch  families  Is 
wh.^Iy  c>r  partially  dependent  upon  the 
ceded  lands.  Large  sums  of  money  have 
been  exjjcnded  by  the  present  ,  wners  of  the 
patented  lands  for  homes,  graiting  rights, 
rr.ads.  fences,  water  de\elopmer.ts.  perfec- 
tion of  water  rights,  and  other  rf.n<?e  im- 
provements. These  purchases  and  expendi- 
tures hrr.e  been  made  in  good  faith  w.th  re- 
liance on  clear  title  to  their  patented  lands 
and  ■Rith  confidence  that  the  use  of  the 
c€?ded  land,?  would  be  perpetual.  A  return 
of  the  ceded  lands  to  the  Apache  Tribe 
would,  therefore  amount  to  conflscRticn  of 
a  lifetime  of  Investments  of  money  and 
management  since  the  small  private  holdings 
would  be  practically  valueless  If  stripped  of 
the  present  grazing  rights  att^ic.-.ed  thereto. 

"2  The  return  of  the  ceded  lands  to  the 
Apache  Tribe  would  remove  from  the  county 
and  State  tax  rolls  of  Arizona  approximately 
12  000  acres  of  patented  lands,  all  residential 
and  ranch  Imp.'-ovements  and  llvestfick.  t-^- 
pether  with  the  Income  tax  t>enefit.s  which 
presently  accrue  to  the  State  and  Federal 
Go\ernment8  and  79,629  1  acres  of  State- 
owned  lands 

"3  In  addition  to  Its  mineral,  grazing  end 
o'her  natural  resources  the  ceded  lands 
provide  an  excellent  habitat  for  numerous 
f.nrms  of  native  game  animals  and  birds  and 
the  area  Is  considered  vitally  important  to 
many  resicents  of  the  State  for  hunting, 
fishing,   and  other  recreational   activities. 

'4  Present  conditions  on  and  off  the  San 
Carlos  Apache  Indian  Reservation  prove  con- 
clusively that  wildlife  which  abounds  on 
the  ceded  lands  can  best  be  miP.naeed  under 
the  Jviri.'^ilction  of  the  Arizona  Game  and 
Fish  Commission  with  scientific  m^anage- 
ment  and  trained,  competent,  and  expert 
personnel,  rather  than  under  the  Tribal 
Counri!  of  the  San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe  who 
lack  qualified  personnel  to  handle  game 
management  problems  on  the  reservation  at 
the  present  time 

"The  best  lnt.<reste  of  the  public  will  be 
spr\ed  if  the  title  of  the  ceded  land  rc- 
mair^  pemiai^.ently  as  It  now  ex.sis,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  Issuance  of  new  patents, 
the  ojiening  cf  prospecting  for  exploration, 
devel.pmci.t.  and  normal  Industrial  prep- 
ress. Moret'ver,  maintenance  of  the  sta:  as 
quo  will  encourape  the  investment  of  private 
capital   under  our   free   enterprise  system. 

"Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  Senate 
of  the  .State  of  Arizona,  prays: 

"1.  Tliat  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Senators  Carl  Hayden  and  Barry 
Goldwater,  Representatnes  John  Rliodes 
and  Stewart  Udall.  and  Mr.  Roger  Ernst. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  take  im- 
mediate action  to  prevent  and  p-ohlbit  tl.e 
return  of  the  ceded  lands  to  the  San  Carlos 
Ap.ache  Indian  Reservation  Moreover  it  Is 
rtqufited  that  the  Honorable  Floger  Ernest, 
ai.tiiig  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Secreiary 
of  the  Inter. vr.  taVie  appropriate  action  to 
permanently  cftabUsh  the  title  to  the  ceded 
lands  in  the  form  in  which  they  presently 
exist,  and  that  action  be  taken  to  reopen 
the  ceded  lands  to  mineral  discovery,  ex- 
p. oration  and  development. 

"2.  Tliat  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
initiate  and  carry  to  completion  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  determine  any  and  ail  legal 
and  equitable  rights  which  the  San  Carlos 
Apache  Indian  Tribe  may  have  in  and  to  the 
ceded  lands  After  the  determination  of  the 
legal  and  equitable  rights.  It  is  requested 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmit 
the  report  through  the  proper  congressional 
channels  so  that  a  fair  compensation  may  be 
paid  tC'  the  San  Carlos  Apache  Indian  Tribe. 
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"3.  That  the  Honorable  Wesley  Bolin.  sec- 
retary of  state  of  the  State  of  Arizona,  send 
copies  of  this  senate  memorial  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 

■■(a)  The  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

"(b)  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States 

"(C)    Senat-ors    Carl    H.\tden    and     Barrt 

GOLDWATZR. 

•■(d)  Representatives  John  Rhodes  and 
Stewart  Udall. 

"le)    Secretary    of    the    Interior. 

"(f)  Mr.  Roger  Ernst.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

■■(g)  Director,  U.S.  Bureau  of  LaniJ  Man- 
agement. 

"(h)    Arizona  Game  and  Pish  Commission. 

"(1)    Arizona    State    Land    Commissi   ner. 

"(J)    Arizona  Cattle   Growers'   Association. 

"(k)    Area  2.  wildlife  representatives 

"(1)    Arizona  Game  Protective  Association. 

"(m)  Ranchers'  Association,  Care  j:'  Guy 
Anderson. 

■■(n)    National  Wildlife  Federation  " 

A  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Georgia,  favoring  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  provide  funds  for  the 
construction  of  a  veterans  hospital  in  the 
Atlanta  area;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in  full 
when  presented  by  Mr.  Rcssei.l  on  Febru- 
ary 15.  1960.  p.  2446.  Congressional  Record  i 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legi.slature  of  the 
State  of  Georgia,  favoring  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  extend  education  benefits  to 
veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  entered 
or  who  enter  the  service  subsequent  t-j  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1955;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare 

(See  the  above  Joint  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  presented  by  Mr  Russell  on  Feb- 
ruary 15.  1960.  p  2446.  Congressional  Rec- 
ord ) 

A  memorial,  signed  by  David  Arnold,  and 
sundry  other  citizens  of  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin, remonstrating  against  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution  iS  Res  94 1  relating  to  the 
recognition  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  in  certain  disputes 
hereafter  arising;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  GENERAL  COURT 
OP  COMMONWEALTH  OP  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
•  on  behalf  of  my  coIIeag:ue.  the  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetus  iMr  Kkn- 
NEDY).  and  myself,  I  present  four  resolu- 
tions from  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  legislative  body  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  re.solutioas'" 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re.solu- 
tions  were  received,  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

To  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Ci.ir- 
rency : 

"RESOLtmONS      MeMORIAI.'J'I.VG      CoNGRF-aS      To 

Investigate  and  Det'^rmine  the  Ca-ses  op 
Inflation  and  To  Enact  Remedial  Legis- 
lation 

"Whereas  inflation,  as  evidenced  'cv  price 
Increases  which  continually  ra:.-ie  t;,e  c^.i  of 
living,  is  largely  re.^ponjible  for  the  soaring 
ta.x  rates  of  our  cities  and  towns  as  well  as 
for  the  ever-increasing  annual  budgets  of  the 
various  States,  and 

"Whereas  inflation  is  undermining  the 
value  of  the  endowments  of  collp^es.  iio'^pi- 
tals.  libraries,  and  other  Institutions  and  ren- 
dering inadequate  our  individual  pr  visions 
lor  retirement  security  .  Therefore  be  it 


"Re^^cihed,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  talce  immediate  steps 
to  investigate  and  determine  the  causes  of 
inflation  and.  on  the  basis  of  Its  findings,  to 
enact  such  legi.clatif>n  as  will  tend  to  stabilize 
jur   econ';my.    and   be  It   further 

•' Resohfd,  That  copies  <  f  these  resolutions 
3e  sent  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Com.monwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
Un:-»d  St.-ifes.  the  Presiding  Offlcer  of  each 
branch  .  f  the  Congress,  and  to  each  Member 
thero'  f  fr  )m  this  Commonwealth 

'  H  j'isp  of  representatives,  adopted.  Peb- 
.-u.iry  1,  1J60. 

'Lawrence  R   Oeovi. 

■Clerk. 

'Tn  senate,  adopted  in  concuirence,  Feb- 
ruary 3.  1960. 

"Irving  N.  Hatden, 

"CUTk." 

To  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

Resoldtions  Mem  iri.alizi.-.g  thb  Concxess 
OF  THE  United  States  To  Enact  Legisla- 
tion Granting  to  Veterans  or  World  War 
I  Pensions  C')Mparafle  to  Grants  to  Vet- 
erans or  American  Wars  Pri'  r  to  World 
War  I 

"Wherea.s  it  h.w  been  the  national  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  grant  assistance  to  Its 
war  veterans  In  their  declining  years  by  a 
pension,  all  in  consideration  of  their  military 
services  in   defense  of  our  country;  and 

"Whereas  there  has  been  no  general  pen- 
sion granted  t^j  veterans  of  World  War  I  by 
the  United  States,  and 

"Whereas  the  United  SUtes  has  been  and 
Is  aiding  many  foreign  countries  In  restoring 
their  economy:  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  hereby  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  entict  legislation  grant- 
ing a  pension  to  veterans  of  World  War  I 
comparable  to  grants  to  veterans  of  Ameri- 
can wars  prior  to  World  War  I.  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  sent  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of 
each  branch  of  Congress,  to  the  Members 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth,  and  to  the 
members  of  the  Veterans"  Affairs  Committee 
;n  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States. 

■  H  luse  of  representatives,  adopted,  Janu- 
£-ry   15,  1960. 

"Lawrence  R    Grove. 

"Clerk. 
"In  senate,  adopted  In  concurrence.  Janu- 
ary 28.  1960.    • 

"Irving  N    Hoyden, 

-Clerk - 
^  )  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
'  ATairs 

"Resolutions    Memorializing    thf    C'-.ngrfss 
or  THE  United  States  To  E.stablish  a  Na- 
tional <"emetery  in  the  New  Enci-and  Area 
"Whereas  the  Secretary   of   the  Army   has 
taken  the  position  that  it  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Congress  to  decide  as  a  matter  of 
public  policy  whether  or  not  new  cemeteries 
shall  be  established;  and 

■  Whereas  New  England,  one  of  the  most 
densely  populated  areas  in  the  country,  has 
no  national  cemetery;  and 

"Whereas  there  are  34  States  and  posses- 
sions which  have  within  their  br)undaries  at 
least  one  national  cemetery  with  grave  space 
available;  and 

"Whereas  there  has  not  been  any  new  na- 
tional cemetery  established  since  1951;   and 

"Whereas  the  veteran  deserves  honor  and 
recognition  not  only  In  life  but  also  In  a  final 
resting  place:  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  take  such  action  as 


may  be  neoeMary  to  establish  a  national 
cemetery  In  the  New  England  area;  and  be  It 
further 

"Re.iolvrd,  That  copies  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  presiding  offl- 
cer of  each  branch  of  the  Congress  and  to 
the  Members  thereof  from  this  Common- 
wealth and  the  New  England  States 
"Senate,  adopted,  January  18.  1960. 
'"Irving  N    Hatden. 

■Clerk. 
"House  of  representatives,  adopted  In  con- 
currence. January  25.  1960 

"Lawrence  R.  Geove. 

•■Clerk." 

To  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"Resolutions   MEMomiALiziNa   the  Conoum 

AND  THE  President  or  the  United  States 

To  Enact  and  Enforce  Legislation  to  Im- 

rvEMtST  the   Decisions   or  the   Supreme 

CotJET  or  the   United  States  OtrrLAWiNo 

Segregation  in  the  Public  School  System 

'"Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

SUtes.    on    the    17th    day    of    May    1954,    by 

unanimous  decision,  held  that    in   the  field 

of  public  education  the  doctrine  of  separate 

but  equal  has  no  place';  and 

"Whereas  the  said  Court  has  expressed  It* 
desire  that  Its  decision  be  compiled  with 
"with  all  deliberate  sjseed',  and 

"Whereas  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  provides  that 
no  State  shall  deny  to  any  person  within  lu 
Jurisdiction  equal  protection  of  the  laws;  and 
"Whereas  the  InteresU  of  orderly  govern- 
ment demand  that  respect  and  compliance 
be  given  to  orders  Issued  by  courts  possessed 
of  JurlsdlcUon  of  persons  and  subject  mat- 
ter :  Therefore  be  It 

■Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
enact  and  enforce  legislation  to  Implement 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  outlawing  segregation  In  the 
public  school  system,    and  be  it  further 

■Re.wlved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth transmit  forthwith  copies  of 
these  resolutions  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Presiding  Offlcer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  each  Member 
thereof   from   this   Commonwealth 

"House  of  representatives,  adopted  Febru- 
ary 1.  1960. 

"Lawrence  U    Grove. 

'•Clerk 
"In  senate,  adopted  In  concurrence    Feb- 
ruary 3.  1960. 

"Irving  N    Hatden, 

"Clerk." 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  MINNFTSOTA  AIR- 
PORT OPERATORS  ASSOCIATK  >S 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  sev- 
eral resolutions  concerning  legislation  in 
the  area  of  aviation  were  adopted  by  the 
Minnesota  Airport  Operators  A-v^ocia- 
tlon  in  their  annual  convention  on  Janu- 
ary 19-20,  1960.  I  ask  unanimou.s  con- 
sent to  have  these  resolutions  prmuxl 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

"RESOLimON    1 

"Whereas  the  discontinuance  of  FAA  medi- 
cal examinations  being  given  student  and 
private  pilots  by  their  family  doctor  would 
Impose  a  hardship  on  some  4,000  pilots  In 
Minnesota;   and 

■  Whereas  the  proposed  chance  would  regu- 
late without  sufficient  cause;    Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Mlnnesnta  Airp'>rt 
Operators  Association  at  their  convention  In 
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Minneapjils.  Minn  .  on  January  19-20  1960. 
opposes  any  change  In  the  Issuance  of  stu- 
dent  an  1   prlTiite  medical  certlflcatet  " 


"Resoi  trrioN  S 
the  rp/>.raiion  of  the  Pedera] 
AftetlMl  Agency  has  lmp>osed  unrea^onftble 
hardshlji  on  UiC  sviailon  business  In  the 
State  of  Minnesota  as  revealed  In  a  diecus- 
slon  from  the  floor  at  the  Minnesota  Air- 
port Operators  As»r>clation  conventuu  in 
ICnneajiolU,  Minn  ,  on  January  20,  1960: 
Therefore  be  it 

'Resored  That  the  Federal  Aviation  .^ct 
should  !)e  ainendrd  in  seciiMn  601  t<  pr  vide 
a  right  of  su«p>en!ii(i:i  and  revie*  fur  any 
rule.  re^ulHtlf)n  or  minimum  ftandiird  i.vued 
by  the  \diniiil?trati',r  when  the  C'.vi!  Aero- 
nautics B«  .%rd  finds  reH»<ii.;il5:e  Rn  uiids  t- ■ 
believe  that  their  imf>*ii:on  would  create 
a  substi '.;it»l  eci'ti  rule  hardship  ou  p>er8ons 
afTecteU    ■*lti-nji;t    sufTirieiit    c.-iuse," 

"•RrAoi  unuN   3 
'"Whereas   th*-    6f'-year    a+je    ',;mit    about   to 
be    lmp<«ed    on    civilian    pilot*    is    ril&criml- 
natory,    and 

"Whereas  a  proposed  age  limit  deprives 
pilots  o  their  right  to  continue  their  pro- 
fession iiid  improve  their  eRrulng^  There- 
fore be   .t 

Resto  ved  That  the  Mini.est.ta  .Mr;><>rt 
Operat-*^)  It  Association  at  their  diivei  • :  ;-; 
at  Mini  eapoli*  Minn  <»n  Januarj  ^'0  1  tf 60 
opposed  Uie  age  limit  for  pilots."' 

"RESOLtmoN  4 
"Whe -ea*  prlvrtte  alrrrr.ft  owners  are  be- 
ing per  all7e<5  In  making  Tossings  of  the 
borders  of  tne  United  St.'>te&  as  compared 
to  othei  forms  of  transportation  Therefore 
be  it 

■Resolved  That  the  Minnesota  Airport 
Opera U  rs  Association  at  their  ctjnvei.tiou 
in  Minneapolis.  Minn  •  n  January  20  1960 
support   House  bill   HR    B344     further 

"Reitclved  That  t^le  aasiKrlatlon  direct  a 
letter  tj  the  AdrriiniBlrat<  >r  :»nd  to  other 
interested  jjerstins  on  the  adoptl'  n  of  these 
resoluu  ins  ' 

We    a -e    nubniitting    these    resolutions    ft>r 
your  cxj  :i8ideratioi>       Tl^iey   reflect   uur  «!<. nd 
on  curr'Tit  Issues. 
g;ncer»'iy. 

Minnesota    ArsFoRT   Omtrators 

A-ssoriATioN 
hl^oTl)    ALSWosrH      .Sef^etary 


BILL.S  AND  JOLVI"  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  lomt  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, lead  the  first  time  and  by  unani- 
mous c<tn.«ent.  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred a.'  follows 

By  Mr    TALMADOE: 
B  3038    A   bill    for    the   relief   of   Pak   Jung 
Hi.    U>  tl  e  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr    KiiATINa: 
S   3039    A    bill    to    increase    the    penalties 
under  ih  •  civil  rights  statutes  In  cases  where 
death  or  Injury  occur,   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

( See  tl-  e  remarki'  of  Mr    Keating  when  he 
!ntroduc(d    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading  j 
By  Mr    CURTIS" 
S  304O    A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Nellie    V 
Lohry     to  the   Committee  on   the   Judiciary, 
By  Mr    MORTON   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
»;t>oPiR)  ; 
S  3041     A  bill   to  provide   for  the  convey- 
ance  of    ?ertaln    land    comprising    a   part    of 
Nirhols     rreneral    Hospital    to    the    State    of 
Kentucky  .    and    for    other    purposes;    to   tht 
Commltt-se  on  Armed  Services, 
By  Mr    JAVTTS: 
S  3042    A  bill  to  amend  the  laws  relating 
to    moriydge   insurance,    urban    renewal    au- 


thorization and  relocation  payments;   to  the 
Committee  oi^.  Banking  and  Currency. 

S  3fH3  A  bin  relating  to  rates  of  postage 
on  second-  and  third-class  matter  mailed  by 
civic  organizations:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  jAvrrs  when  he 
introduced  tlie  above  bills,  which  appear 
undt-r  separate  headings  i 

By   Mr     ELl.ENDER    i  by   request' 

S  3C>44  A  bill  tu  authorize  and  direct  that 
the  national  forests  be  managed  under  prin- 
ciples of  multiple  use  and  to  pnxluce  n  ?u.s- 
tained  yield  of  pr<xliicts  and  services  and  for 
raher  purjxi&es.  l.r.  the  Ojmmittte  on  Ag,-"!- 
cullure  and  Forestry 

By   Mr    JAVrrS    (for    himself    and   Mr 

DOVGI.AS  I 

5,3046  A  bill  to  effectuate  and  enforce 
the  constitutional  right  u^  tne  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  arid  for  other  purposes. 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

S  3046  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  to  vote 
In  Federal  elections  and  for  other  purjx'ses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rviles  and  Administra- 
tion 

(See  the  reinarkt  of  Mr  Javits  wl.en  lie 
IntrtKluced  the  above  bills,  whl'h  appear 
under  a  separate   heading  i 

By    Mr    MAGNUSON    ,  by   request): 

S  3047  A  bill  t<.  amend  section  15(7)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  as  amended  to 
require  the  suspension  of  certain  rates  pend- 
ing hearine  and  decision  ccncernlng  their 
lawfulness     and 

S  3048  A  bii!  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  with  respect  to  reasonable 
differentials  in  favor  of  joint  rates  for 
through  transportation  by  rail  and  water, 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate    and    Foreign    Commerce. 

By  Mr   JACKSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Netbefcer  I 

S  3049      A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Oh  Chun 
S-^on     to   the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By    Mr     CHAVEZ: 

S  30.S0  A  bi.l  for  the  relief  of  Andreas 
Hak;:,tzis  i  Rakajes  .  to  the  Committee  on 
Lli e   J  •  1  d :  I ■  1  ii r J 

B\    Mr     DOUGLAS: 

S  3051    A    bill    f  .r    the    relief    of    Regidor 
Nava   Agulrre    i  also   known    as  Felipe   Capu- 
long  '     to  the  C^immlttee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    DODD 

S  3"52  A  bill  to  authorize  the  advance  on 
the  retired  list  of  First  Lieutenant  Nicholas 
Miiiir.ero  US  Marine  Corps  Reserve  (re- 
tiree! ;<  the  grade  of  captain,  to  the  Com- 
m.'tef-    Hi  Armed  Services 

s  ;^,  i.s,'  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  State  of 
Cr.i.ne  ticut.  tr  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
aiclary, 

Bv  Mr    JACKSON  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Magnuson  I 

SJ  Res  162  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  t>ecretarv-  of  the  Interior  during  the  cal- 
endar years  1960  and  1961  to  continue  to 
deliver  water  to  lands  In  certain  Irrigation 
districts  in  the  State  of  Washington;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
By  Mr    BUSH' 

SJ  Res  163  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating Febrtiary  16  of  each  year  as  Lithu- 
anian Independence  Day;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary, 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Bush  when  he  In- 
tr oduc-ed  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear    under    a    Bejmrate    heading  i 


RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  MORSE  submitted  the  following 
resolutions,  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
over  under  the  rule: 

S  Res  273  ResoJutlon  to  discharge,  under 
certain  conditions,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  from  the  further  consideration  ot 
S    2391.  a  so-called  civil  rights  bill;   and 


S  Res  274  Resolution  to  discharge,  under 
certain  conditions,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  from  the  further  con- 
sideration of  S  2814,  a  so-called  civil  rights 
bill, 

•  See  the  above  resolutions  printed  in  full 
when  svitamitted  by  Mr  MoRi.E.  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


FLYING    OF   PANAMANIAN    FLAG    IN 
CANAL  ZONE 

Mr,  BUTLER  submitted  a  resolution 
'S,  Res  275'  declaring  the  opposition  of 
the  U.S,  Senate  to  flying  the  Panamani- 
an flag  over  the  Canal  Zone,  which  was 
referied  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations 

I  See  the  above  resolution  printed  m 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr  Butler, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  l.ead- 
ing  > 


PROPOSED  ANTTLYNCHING 
LEGISLATION 

Mr  KEATING  Mr.  President,  our 
Nation  was  shocked  by  the  brutal  lynch - 
mc  of  Charles  Mack  Parker.  The 
failure  to  punish  those  responsible  for 
that  dastardly  deed  has  distressed  all 
law-abiding  Americans. 

No  matter  what  technical  basis  must 
be  invoked  for  Federal  prosecution  of 
those  responsible  for  such  crimes,  it  is 
clear  that  lynchings  are  a  form  of  pre- 
meditated murder.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  incredible  that  the  ap- 
plicable Federal  laws  provide  as  a  maxi- 
mum punishment  a  $1,000  fine  and  not 
more  than  1  year  in  jail  if  the  offender 
was  an  individual,  and  a  $5,000  fine  and 
not  more  than  10  years  in  jail  if  the 
offenders  acted  in  conspiracy. 

These  penalties  are  patently  inade- 
quate for  crimes  resulting  in  the  injury 
or  death  of  the  victims.  I  have  there- 
fore prepared  an  amendment  to  increase 
the  penalties  in  such  cases  to  a  point 
where  the  punishment  will  fit  the  crime. 
I  am  advised  that  this  amendment  has 
the  approval  of  the  Attorney  General, 
who  recently  recommended  that  the  ap- 
plicable statutes  be  amended  so  as  to 
permit  the  impwsition  of  more  appro- 
priate penal  sanctions  in  cases  involving 
crimes  of  such  gravity. 

Mr.  President,  some  Members  ex- 
pressed a  great  deal  of  interest  in  these 
amendments  when  the  subject  was 
briefly  discussed  during  yesterdays  ses- 
sion. I  intend,  of  course,  to  discuss  this 
subject  in  detail  when  my  amendments 
are  imder  consideration  by  the  Senate. 
However,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  curiosity 
of  those  of  my  colleagues  who  expressed 
such  deep  concern  in  the  subject  yester- 
day. I  send  my  bill  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  with  the  present  language  in  6' 2 
point  type,  and  the  new  language  in  7'^ 
point  type. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  bill  fS.  3039)  to  increase  the 
penalties  under  the  civil  rights  statutes 
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bi  cases  where  death  or  injury  occur,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Kkatikg,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcru-^e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  section  241,  I5 
amended  to  reed  as  follows: 

"I  241.  Conspiracy  against  rights  of  citizens. 

"II  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to  In- 
jure, oppress,  tlireaten,  or  intimidate  any 
citizen  in  the  free  exercise  or  enj^^^jymeut  of 
any  rl^ht  or  privilege  secured  to  h'.m  by  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  Uni'ed  States,  or 
because  of  his  having  so  exercised  the  sanie; 
or 

"If  two  or  more  jjersons  go  in  dlsgui.se  r,n 
the  highway,  or  on  the  premises  of  another. 
with  Intent  to  prevent  or  hinder  his  free 
exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any  right  or  privi- 
lege  so   secured — 

"They  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  yeajs,  or 
both; 

Provided.  That  if  death  to  any  person 
results,  the  punishment  shall  be  im- 
prisonment for  any  term  of  years  or  for 
life,  but  the  court  may  impose  the  death 
penalty  If  the  jury  so  recommends." 

Sue.  2.  Title  18,  United  Sta-.es  Code,  sec- 
ti,;»n  242,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"i  242.  Deprivation  of  rights  under  color  of 
law. 

•"Whoever,  under  co.or  of  any  law,  statute. 
ordinance,  regulation,  or  custom,  willfully 
subjects  any  inhabitant  of  any  State,  terri- 
tory, or  district  to  the  deprivation  of  any 
rights,  privileges,  or  immunities  secured  or 
protected  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  different  punishments, 
pains,  or  penalties,  on  account  of  such  in- 
hAbltant  being  an  alien,  or  by  reason  of  his 
color,  or  race,  than  are  prescribed  for  the 
punishment  of  citizens.  shaU  be  fined  not 
mor©  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both: 

Provided,  That  if  injury  to  any  person 
results,  the  punishment  shall  be  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both:  And  provided  further.  That,  if 
death  to  any  person  results,  the  punish- 
ment shall  be  imprisonment  for  any  term 
of  years  or  for  life,  but  the  court  may 
impose  the  death  penalty  if  the  jur>-  so 
recommends." 


PROPOSED   HOUSING   LEGISLATION 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  tliree- 
part  housing  bill  to,  first,  increase  relo- 
cation payments  to  a  $500  maximum  for 
individuals  and  families  and  .'SS.OOO  for 
businesses  under  the  Federal  Urban  Re- 
newal Program;  second,  double  the  size 
of  the  Urban  Renewal  extender  fund 
used  to  finance  projects  in  States  which 
have  temporarily  exhausted  their  shares 
of  existing  allocations;  and,  third,  reduce 
the  co.st  of  multiple  rental  and  coopera- 
tive housing  units  by  permittin.^  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  FHA  mortgai^e  insurance  pre- 
mium to  a  minimum  of  one-quarter  of 
1  percent. 

The  most  severe  human  problem  which 
can  cause  bitterness  and  resentment  to 
be  leveled  against  the  urgently  needed 
Federal  urban  renewal  program  is  that 
of  relocation.  Individuals,  families,  .small 
storekeepers,    and    b:g    business    owners 


have  been  uprooted  by  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands in  recent  years  to  make  way  for 
slum  clearance  and  new  construction. 
In  many  cases  the  relocation  assistance 
available  to  them  has  been  inadequate  to 
compensate  for  the  considerable  expense 
and  losses  endured  by  those  displaced. 

Special  relocation  .studies  in  New  York 
City,  site  of  the  Nation's  largest  urban 
renewal  program,  point  up  a  situation 
common  to  other  large  urban  areas  like 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and 
others.  In  New  York  City,  20.000  fami- 
lies have  been  relocated  under  tiie  pro- 
gram since  1954  and  another  6,500  fami- 
lies will  have  to  be  moved  between  now 
and  1962.  Since  1958.  lelocation  costs 
have  gone  \:p  43  percent  in  two  projects 
surveyed— to  about  $500— a  figure  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  higher  rents 
that  so  many  of  these  families  must  pay 
in  their  new  neighborhoods  even  for 
substandard  housing. 

Against  that  figure,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment now  pays  a  maximum  of  S200 
per  family  and  $3,000  per  busine.ss.  rely- 
ing on  local  sources  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference between  that  amount  and  actual 
cost.  In  the  case  of  individuals  and  fam- 
ilies the  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  rai.se  the  Federal  Governments 
maximum  relxration  payment  to  $500. 
with  the  additional  $300  tn  be  treated  as 
a  regular  urban  renewal  project  cost 
which  U5  shared  two-thirds  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  one-third  by  the 
locality. 

In  many  instances,  although  the  mov- 
ing expenses  of  a  small  conxmercial 
tenant  may  not  be  too  high,  dislocation 
from  a  neichborhood  where  he  has  estab- 
lished fcjoodwiU  and  built  a  sub.stantml 
trade  can  lead  to  cripphng  financial  lo,s.s. 
Removal  costs  for  the  larger  concern 
often  run  to  several  thou.sand  dollars. 
According  to  the  .same  .study  referred  to 
above,  the  $3,000  maximum  urban  re- 
newal costs  paid  such  commercial  estab- 
lishments did  not  sufficiently  compen.sat^ 
for  their  relocation  expenses.  Therefore, 
I  am  proposing  that  the  maximum  be 
raised  to  a  Federal  payment  of  $5,000, 
again  with  the  additional  $2,000  to  be 
shared  with  localities,  as  are  other  costs 
under  the  urban  irnewal  program. 

As  US.  cities  make  war  on  urban  de- 
cay and  .slums,  these  modification.s  in  the 
law  regarding  relocation  payments 
should  enable  them  with  intelligent  plan- 
ning and  in  coordination  with  other 
State  and  local  liousing  projects  for  mid- 
dle- and  low-income  famihes  to  alle- 
viate the  more  acute  problems  attending 
relocation  of  thousands  of  families  and 
businesses  in  the  next  frw  years — cities 
must  «uard  aeainst  creating  a  new  type 
of  displaced  person  who  fruitlessly  .soeks 
decent  housing  in  crow  ded  tenement  sec- 
tions of  our  big  cities  after  a  slum  site  is 
demolished. 

The  second  am^^ndment  to  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  beinr  proposed  today  would 
help  insure  against  the  abrupt  cut- 
off of  urban  renewal  funds  when  a  State 
with  many  projects  like  New  York  has 
reached  its  State  limitation  of  12 '2  per- 
cent and  must  reach  into  the  "extend- 
er "  fund  until  new  allocations  are  au- 
thorized. The  failure  of  Congress  to  pa.sa 
a  hou.'^ing  act  In  1958  nece.ssitated  that 
$39   million  of   New   York's  project  re- 


quests be  met  from  the  existing  $100  mil- 
lion "extender"  fund,  until  they  could  be 
charged  off  against  new  funds  made 
available  in  1959.  This  year,  that  State 
again  has  had  to  be  charged  uith  over 
$2  million  from  the  fund  with  more  than 
$57  million  in  requests  pending.  In- 
creasing the  "extender"  fund  to  $200 
million  would  reassure  large  States  like 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and 
California,  which  neM  to  participate  in 
the  urban  renewal  program  extensively 
and  vij'orously,  that  extra  funds  will  be 
on  hand  in  sufficient  amount  to  look 
after  emergency  needs  of  .slum  clearance 
projects  In  all  States, 

Finally,  I  propose  that  we  make  the 
mo.^t  of  our  experience  relating  to  neces- 
sary mortgage  insurance  premium  rates 
for  FHA  housing  and  perm.t  the  Admin- 
istrator to  lower  this  requirement  from 
the  present  minimum  of  one-half  of  1 
percent  to  one-fourth  of  1  percent.  ITn- 
der  the  present  title  8  program  of  mili- 
tary housing,  the  one-fourth  of  1  percent 
rate  has  been  .satisfactory,  and  in  single 
family  PHA  home  mortgages,  refunds 
under  the  higher  one-half  of  1  percent 
rate  are  frequently  justified.  It  Is  Ume 
we  authorized  the  Administrator  to  ex- 
tend the  lower  premium  rate  to  mortgage 
insurance  on  multiple  and  cc'o;>eralive 
units,  which  could  result  in  a  substantial 
reduction  in  overall  building  cofets  aiid 
considerable  savings  to  cooperative 
apartment  owners. 

At  present,  there  are  nearly  100  000 
multiple  rental  and  cooperative  units 
with  more  than  $900  million  In  out,stand- 
ing  insured  mortgages  which  would  be 
affected  by  the  proposed  reduced  pre- 
mium rate.  It  is  estimated  that  owners 
of  co-op  units  would  realize  savings  of 
at  least  $33  annually,  while  In  cases 
where  the  landlord  pa.ssed  along  the  .sav- 
ings to  tenants  In  multiple  units,  renta 
could  be  reduced  about  $30  annually. 

The  actuarial  costs  covered  in  the  pre- 
mium requirement,  which  is  also  used  as 
a  reserve  against  losses  are  often  much 
less  In  large  projects  where  only  one  or 
two  landlords  are  involved.  Through 
reducing  the  mortgage  insurance  re- 
quirements, lower  construction  cosUs 
should  encourage  and  stimulate  the  new 
type  of  housing  demiuided  by  tliusc  fami- 
lies which  make  up  the  backbone  of  big 
City  hfe. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  <S.  3042)  to  amend  the  laws 
relating  to  mortgage  Insurance,  urban 
renewal  authorization  and  relocation 
payments,  introduced  by  Mr  J.\vrTs,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  mav  lie 
upon  the  desk  for  2  days  for  other  spon- 
sors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Ls  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York':'  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  JAVITS  8ub.sequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
mv  request  that  the  housing  bill  I  intro- 
duced today  be  held  on  the  desk  for 
additional  sponsors  for  2  days  be  vacaUd, 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York?  The 
Chair  heais  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


SECOND-  ANT)  THIRD-CI^SS  POST- 
AGE RATES  FOR  CIVIC  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
extend  reduced  second-  and  third-class 
postage  rates  for  nonprofit  organizations 
to  civic  organizations. 

This  propo.ved  legislation  is  being  in- 
troduced in  the  other  body  by  Represent- 
ative Lester  Holtzman,  of  Queens,  N  Y  , 
because  I  believe  civic  organizations  have 
a  good  case  for  reduced  postage  rates. 
The  situation  of  tHe  civic  organizations  is 
analogous  to  a  number  among  the  eight 
other  types  of  organization  which  pres- 
ently enjoy  the  reduced  rate:  religious, 
educational,  scientific,  philanthropic,  ag- 
ricultural, labor,  veterans',  and  fraternal. 
The  public  service  function  of  civic  or- 
ganizations is  principally  in  the  field  of 
information  distributed  to  citizens  and 
concerning  Issues  affecting  their  welfare 
The  dL-itribution  of  this  kind  of  informa- 
tion Is  one  of  the  elements  through  which 
Americans  are  kept  abreast  of  events  and 
which  form  a  vital  part  of  the  democratic 
process  of  government. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  -S.  3043'  relating  to  rates  of 
postage  on  second-  and  third-class  mat- 
ter mailed  by  civic  organizations,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Javits,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


OMNIBUS    CIVIL    RIGHTS    BILLS 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas! .  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  comprehensive  civil 
rights  bill  which  contains  major  sections 
to  secure  voting  rights  for  all  citizens 
through  utilization  both  of  presideniially 
appointed  Federal  voting  registrars  and 
of  court  appomted  Federal  voting  ref- 
erees where  individuals  are  denied  the 
right  to  vote  for  racially  discriminatory 
reasons,  and  to  deal  with  public  .school 
desegregation  under  the  Supreme  Courts 
1954  opinion. 

In  this  proposed  legislation,  we  are 
proposing  what  we  believe  needs  to  be 
done  as  the  cuLmuialion  of  the  civil 
rights  debate  now  opening.  This  bill 
introduced  today  represents  the  neces- 
sary updating  of  the  1959  civil  rights 
bill  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  'Mr   DorcLASl. 

The  proposed  omnibus  legislation  in- 
cludes four  key  .sections  Title  I  con- 
tains the  principal  provLsions  of  S  810, 
introduced  by  the  sienator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr  Douglas),  for  himself,  myself,  and 
15  other  colleagues  last  year,  with  my 
bill,  S,  2786.  permitting  intervention  by 
the  Attorney  General  in  civil  suits  in- 
volving civil  rights  cases,  substituted  for 
a  similar  section  in  the  original  S.  810; 
Title  II  Is  the  voting  rights  section;  title 
III    makes    hate    bombuigs    a    Federal 


crime  and  is  a  combination  of  the 
Javits-Keating  bill  iS  73  •  and  the  ad- 
ministration bill  <S.  956 »,  both  with 
amendments:  title  rv  makes  lynching 
a  Federal  crime,  using  the  language  in 
S  2784,  pieviously  introduced  by  myself. 

The  new  voting  rights  proposal  incor- 
porated in  this  proposal  was  drafted 
after  extensive  consultation  by  me  with 
law  professors  at  Yale  University.  New 
Haven.  Conn.,  and  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  It  is 
anticipated  that  their  detailed  memo- 
randum on  the  major  voting  rights  pro- 
posals offered  to  date,  including  Federal 
voting  registrars  and  court  appointed 
referees  as  outlined  by  Attorney  General 
Rogers,  will  be  available  to  the  press  on 
Tuesday,  February  16.  The  profes.sors 
of  law  signing  the  memorandum  are; 
Louis  H.  Pollak.  Charles  L.  Black.  Jr., 
Thomas  I  Emerson,  and  13  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Yale  University  Law  School 
faculty,  and  a  group  of  7,  headed  by 
Dean  Jefferson  Pordham.  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 

'With  the  official  opening  of  the  civil 
right";  debate  of  1960  in  the  U.S  Senate 
yesterday,  the  full  attention  of  the 
American  public  is  once  again  dii-ected 
at  the  greatest  moral  issue  of  our  day — 
securing  the  full  range  of  civil  rights  for 
every  citizen  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  constitutional  right  to  vote,  and 
to  enjoy  equal  opportunity  in  education. 

If  the  Congress  is  to  take  a  giant  step 
in  helping  secure  the  master  key  to  civil 
rights — the  right  to  vote — then  the 
friends  of  civil  rights  must  unite  in  a 
dedicated,  bipartisan  effort  behind  a 
strong  voting  rights  measure  which  will 
carry  the  day.  We  beUeve  that  our  pro- 
posal Will  enable  the  greatest  number  of 
qualified  voters,  who  have  been  frus- 
trated m  attempts  to  register  and  vote 
because  of  their  race  or  color,  to  vote 
in  November  1960.  'With  the  invaluable 
assistance  of  outstanding  constitutional 
lawyers  from  two  leading  universities, 
Yale  University  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  we  believe  that  the  voting 
rights  section  of  cur  bill  offered  today 
combines  the  key  advantages  of  the 
registrar  and  referee  propo.sals  into  the 
necessary  effective  approach. 

Compliance  with  the  Supreme  Court's 
.school  decisions  has  slowed  to  a  snail's 
pace,  with  more  than  2  100  still  segre- 
gated districts  in  the  17  Southern  and 
border  States  In  six  States,  there  is  no 
compliance  at  all:  in  four  others,  only 
token  compliance.  Legal  resistance  cc^n- 
tinues  unabated.  Our  bill,  introduced 
today,  retrains  the  provisions  of  S.  810, 
which  offer  a  reasonable  and  construc- 
tive program  for  public  school  desegre- 
gation. It  would  range  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive  alongside  the  Supreme 
Court  in  declaring  and  accepting  the 
legal  and  moral  responsibility  to  carrj- 
out  the  14th  amendment's  guarantee  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws.  It  would 
provide  the  needed  Federal  technical  and 
financial  assistance  and  Federal  leader- 
ship to  States  and  local  communities 
whase  .schools  are  still  segregated.  Also, 
it  would  furnish  Federal  legal  assistance, 
through  injunction  suits,  where  private 
persons  are  unable  to  vindicate  their 
cfinstitutional  rights — the  so-called  part 
IIL 


The  very  fact  that  provisions  dealmg 
with  public  school  desegregation  are 
contained  in  both  the  administration 
package  and  the  bill  introduced  by  the 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Johnson],  points  up  the  growing 
importance  of  such  legislation  in  many 
quarters.  In  our  opinion,  legislation 
dealing  with  the  problem  will  receive  as 
much  keen  attention  as  thei^otir^  rights 
issue  before  this  civil  p^ts  debate  is 
ended  ""^^ 

Under  title  IT  lA"*  of  our  legislation, 
the  Presid^Btus  empowered  to  appomt  a 
Federal  ,/(5fficial  living  within  the  State 
mvolved  as  a  temporary  Federal  voting 
registrai^  once  he  has  determined  that 
denial  df  voting  rights  does  exist  in  a 
couiityC  ba.sed  on  an  investigation  con- 
cructed  by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
the  Justice  Department,  any  other 
agency  or  department,  or  by  any  other 
procedure  the  President  employs.  This 
Federal  registrar  then  may  certify  a 
voter's  ehgibility  to  State  officials  and 
issue  a  voting  certificate  to  such  indi- 
viduals qualified  by  State  law  to  vote  in 
Federal  elections. 

We  make  provision  to  avoid  the  so- 
called  "Jim  Crow"  ballot,  wherein  the 
nonwhite  voters  certified  as  eligible  by 
the  Federal  registrar  might  be  handed 
a  short  ballot  form  for  Federal  officials 
while  those  voters  registered  by  local 
officials  would  be  handed  a  long  form  for 
all  nominees,  local.  State,  and  national. 
Should  that  situation  arise,  our  bill 
would  require  that  all  voters,  regardless 
of  who  registered  them,  would  vote  for 
Federal  officials  on  a  separate  ballot, 
thereby  making  it  impossible  to  distin- 
guish between  the  preferences  of  wliite 
and  nonwhite  voters. 

Where  a  person  certified  by  the  Fed- 
eral registrar  has  the  requisite  quali- 
fications, our  bill  requires  that  he  be 
registered  to  vote,  with  the  final  de- 
cision, in  the  event  of  a  contest,  to  be 
made  by  the  courts.  Any  election  of- 
ficial or  other  person  who  willfully  de- 
nies a  person  certified  by  the  votmg 
registrar  the  right  to  vote  is  subject  to 
a  fine  of  $1,000  or  imprisonment  up  to 
6  months,  or  both.  In  addition,  a  sec- 
ond enforcement  provision  is  included, 
permitting  civil  proceedings  by  the  At- 
torney General  or  by  the  individual  de- 
nied his  voting  rights,  which  could  re- 
sult in  a  temporary  or  permanent  in- 
junction to  prevent  further  denial  of 
voting  rights. 

Subtitle  B  of  the  voting  rights  section 
of  our  bill  incorp)orates  what  has  come 
to  be  kno\iTi  as  the  Attorney  General's 
proposal  for  court  apFKDinted  referees  by 
proposing  that,  as  a  consequence  of  any 
civil  suit  instituted  under  the  1957  Civil 
Rights  Act  or  under  the  Federal  regis- 
trars provision  of  this  bill,  the  court  may 
appoint  voting  referees  to  investigate 
complaints  and  register  voters.  Fur- 
thermore, the  suggestion  that  Deputy 
Attorney  General  Lawrence  Walih  made, 
during  his  testimony  on  the  court  referee 
proposal  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  last  week,  has  been  included 
in  our  bill — the  decision  as  to  whether 
an  applicant  is  qualified  to  register  is  to 
be  made  by  the  court  referee  alone  and 
cannot  be  challenged  at  the  time  of  his 
decision — but  may  be  tested  later  before 
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the  court.  Thus,  a  nonwhite  registrant 
is  not  exposed  to  a  registration  procedure 
substantially  more  complicated  than  that 
experienced  by  Individuals  who  have 
been  voting  right  along. 

In  reviewing  the  need  for  such  voting 
rights  legislation,  we  should  see  the  is- 
sue in  true  historical  perspective.  The 
drive  to  extend  voting  rights  did  not  end 
With  the  adoption  of  our  Constitution. 
a  radical  document  for  its  day,  for  if  the 
voting  quahfication.5  which  applied  to 
U.S.  citizens  in  the  1780  s  were  .still  en- 
forced, it  is  estimated  that  only  between 
10  million  and  20  million  Americans 
would  be  eligible  to  vote  in  the  1960  Fed- 
eral election.  No  republican  form  of 
government  could  long  survive  tixiay  if 
only  10  percent  to  20  percent  of  its  qual- 
ified voters  went  to  the  polls. 

Sixty-five  million  Americans  are  ex- 
pected to  vote  in  1960.  In  the  South, 
under  present  law,  a  disproportionately 
small  number  of  registrants  are  ex- 
pected to  be  Negroes — only  about  25  per- 
cent of  those  eligible  to  regisi.<'r  did  so 
in  1956.  An  effective  voting  rights  bill 
enacted  by  this  Congress,  ci«ta;mng,  as 
our  bill  does,  a  clear-cut  finding  that 
substantial  numbers  of  citizens  are  de- 
nied their  right  to  register  and  to  vote, 
that  State  and  local  officials  are  partly 
responsible  for  this  situation,  ftnd  that 
present  law  is  inadequate  to  deal  with 
this  deprivation  of  a  constitutional  right, 
with  provision  for  temporary  voting  reg- 
istrars to  distribute  voting  certificates  to 
eligible  citizens  this  fall,  and  backed  up 
by  another  provision  for  court  referees 
to  enforce  Federal  court  decisions  in  vot- 
ing rights  cases,  should  result  this  year 
in  substaJitiaUy  more  than  the  1.200.000 
Negroes  who  registered  in  the  South  4 
years  ago.  It  could  mean  by  1964.  if  not 
earlier,  that  more  than  3  million  south- 
em  Negroes,  equivalent  to  the  national 
voting  average  of  60  percent  of  those 
ehgible,  will  vote  in  national  elections. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  did  not  quite  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  New  York.  Is 
the  Senator  now  offering  what  miyht  be 
described  as  an  omnibus  civil  rights  bill 
as  a  substitute  for  the  previous  Javits- 
Dougias  bill,  which  many  of  us  are 
cosponsoring? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  exiftly 
right,  just  for  the  purposes  of  analysis 
and  study  by  our  colleagues,  and  updat- 
ing it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  to  sav  the  two 
Senators  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  it, 
but  this  is  the  way  in  which  liberals  so 
in  every  direction  in  the  Senate.  Here 
we  have  an  omnibus  bill  many  of  us  are 
cosponsoring.  and  this  is  the  first  time 
we  hear  about  an  effort  to  proceed  to  set 
aside  something  we  have  cospon.sored. 
I  think  it  would  have  been  much  better 
if  the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  had  told  us  they 
were  going  to  offer  this  bill.  I  do  not 
think  the  Senators  will  find  us  off  their 
team,  but  I  would  like  to  su^s^est  that 
unity  usually  gives  us  greater  success. 

Mr,  JA\TTS.  I  could  not  atrree  with 
the  Senator  more,  but  considerintt  the 
present  stage  of  the  debate,  we  thought 
the  only  effective  way  to  do  it  was  to 


consolidate  it,  have  it  printed,  and  sub- 
mit It  to  our  colleagues.  As  I  have  said, 
we  disclaim  any  pretention  of  bein^  the 
sole  offerers  or  authors  of  any  part  of 
this  package  bill. 

Mr  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bills  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  also  the  text 
of  a  memori!.ndum  on  voting  rights  pro- 
posals which  I  have  de.scribed. 

I  .send  to  the  de.sk  for  appropriate 
reference  two  bills.  One  relates  to  vot- 
ing riKhts,  and  one  is  with  respect  to 
the  omnibus  provisions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  civil  rmhts  bills  which  I 
have  .sent  to  the  de^k  may  lie  upon  the 
derk  for  two  days  for  other  sponsors. 

Mr  President.  I  make  this  request  in 
view  of  the  ob.servations  of  the  Senator 
from  Oretron  and  the  intention  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  of  myself  that 
the  text  of  what  we  propose  may  be  be- 
fore our  colleagues  in  the  most  efficient 
way.  We  are  anxious  to  have  the  same 
CO.-  ponsorship  that  our  previous  omnibus 
bill  received,  but  under  the  exigencies  of 
the  debate  it  has  been  necessary  to  in 
some  way  siiort-cut  the  process  of  cir- 
culation and  study.  If  we  allow  the  bill 
to  remain  up  the  desk  for  two  days  our 
collcatraes  will  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  study  It  and  we  hope  join  in  sponsor- 
ship, as  tliey  d;d  before. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEN'T  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bills  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  rrftrred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  blll.^  v.i;:  Ue  on  the  desk  for 
2  davs,  and  the  bills  and  memorandum 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  J.wits 
'for  hini.self  and  Mr.  Douglas",  were 
received,  read  twice  by  their  titles,  ap- 
propriately referred,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

To  the  Oomxnlttee  on  the  Judiciary: 

S  3045.  A  bill  to  effectuate  and  enforce  the 
oonstuuUonal  right  to  the  eqtui.1  protection 
of  the  laws  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  St'^nate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Clrtl  Rights  Act  of 
1960" 

Tm.E  I 
SiibtHle  A.  Findings 

Sec  101.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
th.^t — 

f  1)  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  holding  racial  segrega- 
tion unlawful  In  public  education,  public 
tran.sportation,  and  public  recreational  facil- 
ities (hereinafter  referred  to  aa  the  antl- 
segregatlon  decisions)  £is  a  denial  of  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  express  the  moral  Ideals  of  the 
Nation  and  the  world  and  point  the  way  to  a 
nation  enhanced  In  strength  and  dignity  at 
home  and  enhanced  in  honor  and  prestige 
throughout  the  world, 

(2)  these  antisegregatlon  decisions  are 
being  resisted  in  many  areas  of  the  Nation 
most  directly  affected  by  them  and  Indirectly 
evaded  in  other  areas,  thereby  denylnif  to 
millions  of  Amerli^ans  wi»h)n  our  borders  the 
constitutional  right  to  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws, 

(3)  many  States,  municipalities,  school 
districts,  and  other  local  governnxental  units 
have  failed  to  make  a  prompt  and  reasonable 
start  toward  full  compliance  with  the  Su- 
preme C^'irt's  decl.ilon?!  !n  the  field  of  public 
education  dP8Dlt«»  the  .substantial  time  which 
has  already  elapsed  since  the  promulgation 
of  thoee  decisions  In  1954  and  1955, 


(4)  the  oonstltuUonal  rt«ht  to  the  et^ual 
protection  of  the  laws  U  belr.g  denied  to 
many  persons  because  of  race  oolur,  religion. 
or  national  origin  In  fields  other  than  educa- 
tion.  transp>ortatlon,    and   recreation, 

(5)  these  denials  of  Uie  ci'ii.sUtutlonal 
right  to  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
restrict  millions  of  AmerlcanB  to  aeoond-clafls 
citizenship  and  deprive  the  Nation  of  the 
maximum  development  and  maximum  bene- 
fits that  can  be  contributed  by  such  i>er8ona, 
and 

(6)  legislative  and  executive  action  (A) 
Is  necessary  to  safeguard  and  guarantee  t/j 
aU  Americans  the  constitutional  right  to 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  and  (B)  will 
aid  In  expeilltlng  universal  compliance  with 
the  antisegregatlon  decl&ions  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  the 
rights  protected  by  the  Constitution,  as  de- 
clared by  the  zuitUegr elation  decisions,  will 
be  more  widely  accepted  and  more  fully  en- 
Joyed  In  all  areas  of  the  Nation,  and  par- 
ticularly m  thoee  areas  of  the  Nation  most 
directly  affected  by  the  declalona,  when  It 
Is  generally  recognised  and  understood 
that — 

(n  the  Constitution,  as  deriared  by  the 
antisegregatlon  decisions,  is  the  suj^reme  law 
of  the  land. 

(2)  all  Federal  and  State  offlclal.t  are 
bound  by  their  oaths  or  affirmations  to  .sup- 
port the  Constitution,  and 

(3)  the  legislative  and  executive  bram  hes 
of  the  Federal  Government  are  artln/  and 
wlU  continue  to  act.  with  such  Federal  au- 
thority as  is  found  neceaary,  to  protect  the 
constitutional  rights  upheld  by  those  decl- 
alona of  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Qovern- 
ment. 

(c)  The   Congress   further   finds  that— 

(1)  the  present  system  whereby  individ- 
ual plaintiffs  in  the  Fe<ieral  courts  bear  the 
burden  of  protecting  constitutional  richta. 
as  declared  by  the  antUegregatlon  decisions. 
Is  neither  the  exclusive  nor  the  moet  effec- 
tive means  of  protecting  those  constitu- 
tional rights  and  the  public  Interest  In  safe- 
guarding thoee  constitutional  rights,  and 
has  resulted  In  local  reatiictlve  and  puni- 
tive measures  against  the  Indlvlduala  and 
organizations  engaging  In,  and  supporting. 
efforts  in  the  courts  to  aaaert  those  constitu- 
tional rights,  and 

(2)  specific  authorization  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  Ui  act  in 
8upp<:)rt  of  the  consUtuUonal  rights  upheld 
by  the  antlse«regatlon  decisions  (Aj  wlU 
provide  a  more  rational,  uniform.  Just,  and 
effective  system  of  protecting  constitutional 
rlffhte  than  the  present  procedure  under 
which  the  safetruardintr  of  constitutional 
rights  Is  determined  by  the  varying  resources 
and  courage  of  Individuals  and  organiza- 
tions and  by  the  varying  State  sutuUjry  re- 
strictions placed  upon  them,  and  (B)  will 
render  less  effective,  and  hence  tend  to  re- 
duce, hostile  community  prescures  upon  In- 
dividuals and  organizations  seeking  to  safe- 
guard constitutional  rlghu. 

(d)  The  Congress  hereby  recognlacs  It  to 
be  the  Initial  responslbUlty  of  all  States, 
municipalities,  school  districts,  and  other 
local  governmental  units  to  safeguard  the 
constitutional  right  to  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  as  declared  by  the  antisegrega- 
tlon decisions  of  the  Supreme  Cotirt  and  to 
administer  their  systems  of  public  educa- 
tion, public  transportation,  and  public  recre- 
ational facilities  In  accordance  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  but  the 
Federal  Government,  to  maintain  a  more 
perfect  union,  to  extend  Justice,  to  pr  «mote 
the  common  defense,  and  to  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  all  persons,  has  a  co- 
ordinate responsibility  to  guarantee  the 
constitutional  right  to  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws,  to  prevent  denials  of  the  right 
when  State  or  local  authorities  cannot  or 
wUl  not  do  so,  and  thus  to  enhance  the  Na- 
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tlon's    Internal    strength    Siid    Its    pKjsiuon 
throughout  the  world. 

(ei  Reoo«?nizing  its  authority  and  respon- 
sibility under  the  fifth  section  of  tiie  four- 
tsenth  ame!:dment  to  the  Constitution  oC 
the  United  ^^tate8  and  Its  obliijaiioiLS  tfi  up- 
bold  the  coorUUiHte  authority  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Ov- 
enanent.  tlie  Congress  hereby  declures  Its  in- 
tention that  the  right  lo  the  equui  protection 
of  the  laws  guariiriterd  b>  the  C'lustuutinn 
against  deprivation  by  reufc-jn  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin  and  affirmed  by 
the  antisegregatlon  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  shall  be  protected  by  ail  due  and  rea- 
sonable means,  and  to  that  end  enacts  the 
following  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Subtitle    B    Technical    assistance    by    Scce- 
tart/   of  Health.  Education,   and    Welfare 

Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  (hereaf.er  In  this  title 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary" ;  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  render  technical  assistance  to 
States,  municipalities,  school  districts,  and 
other  local  governmental  units  to  eliminate 
denials  of  constitutional  rights  in  the  field 
€>f  public  education  by  reason  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin  and  to  come  Into 
compliance  with  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  the  field  of  public  education 
by- 

(a)  assembling,  publishing,  and  distribut- 
ing Information  which,  in  his  Judgment,  will 
prove  helpful  In  obtaining  public  under- 
standing of.  and  compliance  with,  the  Con- 
stitution and  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Ccurt 
In  the  field  of  public  education; 

(bt  surveying  the  progress  made  In  elimi- 
nating segregation  In  public  education  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  and  making 
urallable  to  public  agencies,  private  organ- 
izations, private  individuals,  and  the  general 
pubUc  the  results  of  such  surveys.  Including 
whsrerer  possible  successful  cn.se  histories  of 
desegregation  and  the  wavs  and  means  uti- 
lised to  bring  about  dejepregatlon  in  ruch 
Instances: 

(c)  planning,  calling,  and  holding  local, 
Btate,  regional,  and  national  conferences 
attended  by  State  and  local  oflflolais,  repre- 
sentatives of  private  orgrvnlzatlons,  and  pri- 
vate citizens,  to  dlsruss  ways  and  means  of 
eliminating  seijregation  in  public  education 
^nerally  or  In  any  particular  State,  munic- 
ipality, school  district,  or  other  local  gov- 
•rnmental  unit: 

(d>  appointing  local.  State,  re^jlonal,  and 
national  advisory  councils  to  assist  the  Sec- 
retary la  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this 
Act  and  to  offer  their  a^-slstance  to  any  State, 
municipality.  schor)l  district,  or  other  k>cal 
gorernmental  unit  to  come  Into  compliance 
with  the  Constitution  and  the  decisions  of 
tlM  Supreme  Court  In  the  field  of  public 
•dticatlon; 

(e)  reporting  to  the  Congress,  at  least 
semiannually,  concerning  the  progress  being 
made  In  eliminating  segregation  In  public 
education  In  various  piirts  of  the  country; 
and 

(ft  a-^lxtlng,  by  such  other  related  means 
as  he  defms  appropriate.  States,  mvinlclpal- 
Itles,  school  districts,  and  other  local  gov- 
smizMntal  units  to  eliminate  segregation 
In  public  education. 

Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  shall  recruit,  em- 
ploy, and  train  specialists  In  preparing,  put- 
ting Into  effect,  and  carrvlng  out  plans  for 
ellmlnaCng  segregation  In  public  education 
and  ahall  offer  the  services  of  the  specialists 
to  States,  municipalities,  school  districts, 
smd  other  locaJ  governmental  units.  Upon 
request  of  any  State,  municipality,  school 
district,  or  other  local  governmental  unit, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  available  to  the 
requesting  go\ertinieniai  unit  the  services 
of  one  or  more  six-ciaii.sus  lor  such  perkKls 
of  time  and  in  Fuch  numbers  as  the  becre- 
tary  det'nis  necesiviuy  and  approprUiie  In 
the  light  of  the  pstrlicular  netUs  ul  the  re- 
questing governmental  unit. 
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Set  203.  fa)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  reimburse  any  Btate  or  local  official,  rep- 
reeenthUve  of  a  private  organization,  or  pri- 
vate citizen  who  is  Invited  by  him  to  attend 
any  local.  State,  regional,  or  national  con- 
ference held  under  the  authority  of  section 
201(c),  and  any  men-^ber  of  an  advisory 
council  appo:nted  under  the  authority  of 
section  2ul(di  who  Is  carrying  out  author- 
ized !ur.cti ons  for  travel  expenses  incu.Ted, 
and  to  pay  t<j  any  sucii  person  }>er  d.em  in 
lieu  of  subsistence.  In  U.e  s.in-.e  amounts  as 
authorized  by  law  (5  U.SC  73b  2i  :^/r  per- 
sons In  the  Government  service  servu.g  w;ili- 
out  compensation, 

(b|  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  reim- 
burse any  State  or  local  official  wh^.  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary.  Is  invited  to 
confer  with  one  or  more  spe<  lalists  employed 
by  the  Secretary  under  section  UOii  ioT  travel 
expenses  Incurred  in  atteiiding  sucn  confer- 
ence, and  to  pay  to  any  such  official  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  bubsistence.  in  t-^e  same  aniounts 
as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.SC  73b-2i  for 
persons  In  the  Government  service  serving 
without  compensation. 

Sec.  204.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  lor  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1959,  and  for  each  of  the  four  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  such  amounts  not  to  ex- 
ceed 12,500.000  in  any  fiscal  year  as  may  be 
necessary  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
subtitle. 

Subtitle  C.  Grants  to  areas  uhere  desegre- 
gation in  public  education  is  being  car- 
ried out 

Sbc.  301.  ra)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  States,  municip.iiltiea. 
school  districts,  and  other  local  govcnment- 
al  units  which  maintained  racial  segrega- 
tion In  their  public  schools  on  May  17.  1954, 
and  which  make  application  for  tuch  grants. 
to  assist  In  meeting  the  costs  of  additional 
educational  measures  undertaken  or  lii  be 
undertaken  to  further  the  preicess  of  elimi- 
nating segregation  In  the  public  schools  of 
the  applicant  State,  municipality,  school 
district,  or  local  governmental  unit,  while  at 
the  same  time  assuring  that  existing  educa- 
tional standards  will  not  be  lowered. 

(b)  Grants  may  be  made  under  thl.s  sec- 
tion for— 

(1)  the  cost  of  employing  additional 
schoolteachers, 

1 2)  the  cost  of  givir.g  to  teachers  and 
other  school  personnel  In-service  training  in 
dealing  with  problems  Incident  to  desegre- 
gation, 

(3>  the  cost  of  employing  specialists  In 
problems  Incident  to  desegregation  and  of 
providing  other  assistance  to  develop  under- 
standing by  parents,  schix^lchlldren.  ar.d  the 
general  public  of  plans  and  efforts  for  elim- 
inating segregation  In  the  schools  In  order  to 
reduce  the  possibility  of  community  hos- 
tility or  unlawful  resistance  to  such  plans 
and  efforts,  and 

(4)  other  costs  directly  related  to  the 
process  of  eliminating  segregation  in  public 
schools.  Including  the  repUw-ement  of  State 
payments  to  a  school  dl.=trict  or  other  politi- 
cal subdivision  withdrawn  because  the  appli- 
cant district  or  sulxlivlslon  Is  eliminating, 
or   Is  starting  to  eliminate  segregation. 

(cl  Grants  may  also  be  made  under  this 
section  for  the  construction,  enlargement,  or 
alteration  of  school  facilities  when  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  lack  or  inadequacy  of  exist- 
ing facilities  makes  the  carrying  our  of  any 
reasonable  plan  for  desegregrit.on  v.i:hi>ut 
lowering  existing  educ<itiunal  sumdanls  im- 
practicable or  materially  more  dnlicult 

(dl  Each  application  niade  for  a  grant  un- 
der this  section  shall  provide  such  detailed 
breakdown  of  the  additional  educational 
measures  for  which  financial  a&sifctance  Is 
sought  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulations 
prescribe. 

tei  Each  grnnt  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  in  sue  h  amounts  and  on  such  terms 
and   conditions  as   the  Secretary  shall   pre- 


scribe, which  may  include  a  ccmdltlon  that 
the  applicant  expend  funds  In  specified 
amounu  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  grant 
Is  made.  In  determining  whetlier  to  make 
a  grant,  and  In  fixing  the  amount  thereof 
and  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  it 
will  be  made,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
consideration — 

( 1  I  Uie  amount  available  for  grants  under 
this  section  and  the  other  applications  which 
are  pending  before  him. 

1 2  tne  hnancial  condition  of  the  appli- 
cant and  the  other  resources  available  to  it, 

(3)  Uie  nature,  extent,  and  gravity  ot  its 
probjen\s  incident  to  de.sepregat.on. 

(4!  whether  ti.e  additional  educational 
measures  undertaken  or  to  be  undertaken 
are  reasonably  and  effectively  designed  to 
furt:ier  the  process  of  eliminating  racial 
see^egatlon.  while  at  the  same  time  assuring 
that  existing  educational  standards  will  not 
be  lowered,  and 

(51  such  other  factors  as  he  finds  relevant. 

Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  is  fiuther  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  public  or  other  non- 
prof.t  educational  institutions  of  h\gher 
learning  to  meet  or  assist  In  meeting  the 
cost  of  short-term  training  courses  or  insti- 
tutes not  to  exceed  four  weeks  In  duration, 
for  personnel  of  public  schools  or  of  educa- 
tional agencies  engaged  in  or  about  to  under- 
take Qet>egregatlon.  designed  to  enable  such 
j>ers«.)niiei  to  deal  more  effectively  with  prob- 
lems incident  to  desegregation.  Such  grants 
may  also  be  used  by  such  institutions  to 
establish  and  maintain  fellowships  for  such 
training  courses  or  institutes,  covering  tui- 
tion, fees,  and  such  stip>ends  and  allowances 
(incluQint,  travel  and  subsistence  expenses) 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  303.  Payments  ol  grants  under  sec- 
tions 301  and  302  may  be  made  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  at  such 
Intervals  and  on  such  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  determine. 

Sr.c.  304.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1.  1959,  and  for  each  of  the  four 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  such  sums,  not  ex- 
ceeding $40,000,000  for  any  fiscal  yetir.  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  subtitle. 

(bi  In  making  grants  from  funds  appro- 
priated for  any  fiscal  year  for  the  purposes 
specified  in  section  301  (bi,  the  Secretary 
may  d.^srefrard  applications  received  after 
August  31  in  that  fiscal  year,  or  may  subor- 
dinate such  applications  to  appUcatioiLs  re- 
cei\ed  before  that  date.  In  the  event  that 
he  receives,  either  before  or  after  that  date, 
applications  which  he  considers  would  ma- 
terially contribute  to  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subtitle,  but  which  he  cannot 
grant  because  of  lack  or  inadequacy  of  avail- 
able funds,  he  shall  forthwith  report  this 
fact  to  the  Congress  and  to  tlie  President, 
together  with  his  recommendation  with  re- 
spect to  the  appropriation  cf  additional 
funds. 

(c)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  re- 
ceives ai  plications  for  grants  for  the  pur- 
pose specified  In  section  301  {C\  which  he 
considers  would  materially  contribute  to 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle, 
but  which  he  cannot  grant  because  of  lack 
or  inadequacy  of  available  funds,  he  shall 
forthwith  report  this  fact  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  President,  together  with  his  rec- 
omm.endation  with  respect  to  the  appropria- 
tion of  additional  funds. 

Subtitle  D  AdminL'itrative  action  directed 
toward  eliminating  segregation  in  p-ublic 
education 

Sfc  401.  The  Secretary  shall  m.ake  every 
effort  to  persuade  States,  municipalities, 
schcxjl  districts,  and  other  local  govern- 
mental unit*  to  maKe  a  start  toward  elimi- 
nating segregation  in  public  education  ajnd 
to  carry  out  in  full  such  programs  as  they 
may  start,  and  to  this  end  he  shall  utilize 
the  authority  provided  In  subtitles  B  and  C, 
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S«c.  402.  Whenever  the  Secretary  shall  find 
that  all  efforts  under  subtitles  B  and  C  and 
tinder  section  401  of  this  subtitle  have 
failed,  and  continue  to  fail.  In  bringing 
about  a  start  toward  the  elimination  of  seg- 
regation in  public  education  In  any  State, 
municipality,  school  district,  or  other  local 
governmental  unit,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  prepare  a  tentative  plan  for  the  elim- 
ination of  segregation  in  public  education 
in  such  State,  municipality,  school  district, 
or  other  local  governmental  unit.  In  pre- 
paring such  a  tentative  plan,  the  Secretary 
shall  seek  the  advice  and  assistance  of  pub- 
lic officials,  private  organizations,  and  pri- 
vate citizens  in  the  area  and  of  any  local. 
State,  regional,  or  national  advisory  council 
appointed  pursuant  to  section  201  (d»:  and 
he  shall  carefully  consider  such  advice  and 
assistance  wherever  available.  Tentative 
plana  prepared  by  the  Secretary  under  the 
authority  of  this  section  shall  take  Into  ac- 
count the  need  of  the  particular  area  fur 
time  to  make  an  orderly  adjustment  and 
transition  from  segregated  to  desegregated 
•chools. 

3tc.  403.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  has 
prepaj-ed  a  tentative  plan  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  segregation  In  public  education  In 
any  State,  municipality,  school  district,  or 
other  local  governmental  unit,  he  shall  for- 
ward the  plan  to  the  Governor,  mayor,  or 
other  appropriate  official,  as  the  case  may  be. 
If  the  State,  municipality,  school  district,  or 
other  local  governmental  unit  agrees  to  put 
Into  effect  the  tentative  plan  as  propoeed 
by  the  Secretary  or  as  modified  by  the  State. 
municipality,  school  district,  or  other  local 
governmental  unit  with  the  consent  of  the 
Secretary,  the  Secretary  shall  utilize  the  au- 
thority granted  in  subtitles  B  and  C  to  as- 
sist the  State,  municipality,  school  district. 
or  other  local  governmental  unit  In  putting 
Into  effect  the  tentative  plan. 

(b)  If  the  State,  municipality,  school  dis- 
trict, or  other  local  governmental  unit  (1) 
does  not  agree  to  put  Into  effect  the  tenta- 
tive plan  as  proj>osed  by  the  Secretary  or  as 
modified  with  his  consent,  or  (2)  after 
agreeing  to  the  tentative  plan  as  so  proposed 
or  modified,  does  not.  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  Secretary,  carry  out  such  tentative  plan, 
the  Secretary  shall  hold  a  public  hearing 
upon  the  tentative  plan.  Notice  of  such 
hearing  shall  be  given  to  the  local  authori- 
ties concerned  by  reglsfred  mall  and  notice 
shall  t>e  given  to  private  organizations  and 
private  citizens  within  the  area  by  publica- 
tion In  one  or  more  newspapers  Local  au- 
thorities, private  organizations,  and  private 
citizens  shall  be  permitted  to  participate  In 
the  hearing  and  present  evidence  and  argu- 
ment In  favor  of  the  tentative  plan.  In  favor 
of  amendments  to  the  tentative  plan,  or  in 
oppos'tlon  to  the  plan  or  to  any  plan,  but 
cumulative  evidence  may  be  excluded  In  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary.  Anyone  shall  be 
permitted  to  file  a  written  statement  with 
the  Secretary  In  addition  to,  or  in  lieu  of, 
personal   appe^irance   at   the   pub'.lc   heari"? 

(c)  After  the  hearing  provi'led  In  .sub- 
Section  fb)  has  been  concluded,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prepare  and  is.'-u-'  an  approved 
plan  for  eliminating  segregation  in  public 
education  In  the  State,  municipality,  s-hool 
district,  or  other  local  governmental  unit. 
He  shall  publish  the  approved  plan  In  the 
Federal  Register  and  in  one  or  more  news- 
pipers  In  the  area  affected  thereby  and  fh'U 
transmit  a  certified  copy  thereof  to  the  ap- 
propriate official  of  the  State  municipality, 
school  district,  or  other  local  governmental 
unit  Involved. 

(d)  In  order  that  the  proceedings  under 
this  subtitle  shall  expedite  the  elimination 
of  segregation  in  any  State,  municipality, 
school  district,  or  other  local  gijvernm°ntal 
Unit,  the  Secretary  shall  handle  all  proceed- 
ings under  this  subtitle  as  expeditiously  as 
possible  The  Secretary  Fhall  complete  any 
proceedings  hereunder  w..:.in  ane  year  from 


the  time  that  a  tentative  plan  Is  forwarded 
to  the  Governor,  mayor,  or  other  appropriate 
official  under  section  403(a).  or,  in  case  a 
State,  municipality,  school  district,  or  other 
local  governmentai  unit  agrees  to  a  tenta- 
tive plan  but  does  not  carry  it  out.  within 
SIX  months  from  the  time  that  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  State,  municipality. 
school  district,  or  other  local  governmental 
unit  is  nut  carrying  out  such  tentative  plan. 

Sec  4'>4  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1959,  and  for  each  of  the  four  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  such  amfiunts  as  may 
be  necessary  for  carrying  uut  the  purpose  of 
this  subtitle 

Sec  405  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
carry  out  his  responsibilities  ai.d  exercise  his 
authority  under  this  subtitle  and  under  sub- 
titles B  and  C  through  designated  personnel 
In  his  own  office  or  through  any  exusiing 
bureau,  division,  or  agency  of  the  I>»part- 
ment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  or 
through  a  new  office  created  by  him  for  the 
special  purp<^)se  of  exercising  the  Secretary  s 
resp<jnslbllitle8  hereunder,  except  that  the 
Secretary  shall  perronally  review  ar;cl  slicn 
any  approved  plan  Issued  under  section  403 
(c). 

Subt'tle  E  Authorization  to  the  Attorney 
General  in  the  field  of  pubhc  education 

Sec  501  lai  Whenever  (l|  the  Secretary 
has  published  In  the  Federal  Register  an 
approved  plan  for  the  elimination  of  seg- 
regation in  public  education  In  any  State, 
municipality,  school  district,  or  other  local 
governmental  unit  pursuant  to  sertlon 
403 (c>,  (2)  the  Stite,  municipality,  school 
district,  or  other  local  governmental  unit  has 
rejected  the  plan  or  has  refused  or  failed  to 
act  In  accordance  therewith,  and  i3)  the 
Secretary  has  certified  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral that  all  efforts  to  secure  compliance  with 
the  C<->n.«tltutlon  and  the  Supreme  Court's 
decisions  by  conciliation,  persuasion  educa- 
tion, and  ai'slstance  under  subtitles  B  C  and 
D  have  failed,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  Is  authorized  to  institute  for 
or  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  a  civil 
action  or  other  proceeding  for  preventive 
relief,  including  an  application  for  an  in- 
junction or  other  order,  against  the  appro- 
priate officials  of  the  State,  municipality, 
schi-xil  district,  or  other  local  governmental 
unit,  and  any  Individual  or  Individuals  act- 
ing In  concert  with  such  officials  to  enforce 
compliance  with   the  approved  plan 

(b)  The  Att.jrney  General  Is  authorized  to 
move  to  dlpmlss  or  discontinue  any  action 
brought  under  sub.sectlon  (ai,  or  to  propose 
or  to  agree  to  a  decree  adopting  a  plan  for 
elimination  of  Fegregatlon  in  public  educa- 
tion which  is  diSTerent  from  the  approved 
plan,  whenever  he  determines  that  the  StJite. 
municipality,  school  district,  or  other  local 
goverr-.mental  unit  Is  making,  or  is  prepared 
to  make,  a  prompt  and  reasonable  start  to- 
ward full  compliance  with  the  Constitution 
and  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  In  the  field 
of  education  and  to  work  t<^jward  full  com- 
pliance with  ail  deliberate  speed 

(C)  Any  Interested  party  may.  wiih  the 
leave  of  the  court,  intervene  In  any  action 
brought  under  subsection  (a),  and  the  court 
shall  consider  any  proposals  by  the  inter- 
vemors,  as  well  as  by  the  defendant  or  de- 
fendants. In  determining  its  final  decree 

Siibtnie  F.  Other  authorizat wm*   to   the 
Attorney  General 

Sfc  601  fa,  Whenever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral receives  a  signed  complaint  that  any 
person  or  group  of  persons  Is  being  deprived 
of.  or  Is  being  threatened  with  the  loss  of, 
the  right  to  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
by  rea.son  of  race,  c<:>lor,  religion,  or  national 
origin  and  whenever  the  Attorney  General 
certif.es  that,  in  his  Judgment,  such  person 
or  group  of  persons  is  unable  for  any  reas<m 
to  .seek  effective  leeal  protection  for  the  right 
to    the    equal    protection    of    the    laws,    the 


Attorney  General  Is  authorized  to  liistltute 
for  or  In  the  name  of  the  United  States  a 
civil  action  or  other  proceeding  for  pre- 
ventive relief.  Including  an  Rppiication  for 
an  injunction  or  other  order,  against  any 
individual  or  individuals  who.  under  colur 
of  any  statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  cufitom, 
or  usage,  of  any  State  or  territory  or  subdi- 
vision or  Instrumentality  thereof,  deprives 
or  threatens  to  deprive  such  person  or  group 
of  persons  of  the  right  to  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  by  reason  c^  race,  color,  religion  or 
national  origin  and  against  any  Individual 
or  Individuals  acting  In  concert   with  them 

(bt  A  per»<m  or  group  of  persons  shall  be 
deemed  unable  to  seek  effective  legal  pro- 
tection for  the  right  to  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  within  the  meaning  of  subsec- 
tion I  a)  not  only  when  such  person  or  group 
of  per»<3ns  Is  financially  unable  to  beur  the 
expenses  of  the  litigatlcu,  but  also  when 
there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Insiltutiuu 
of  such  litigation  would  Jeopardize  the  em- 
ployment or  other  economic  activity  of,  or 
might  result  In  physical  harm  or  economic 
damage  to.  such  person  or  group  of  persons 
or  their  famillea. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  In  subtitles  D  and 
E  shall  limit  the  authority  of  the  AlUjrney 
General  to  Institute  and  maintain  an  action 
under  subcectlon   (a). 

Sec  602  The  Attorney  General  authorized 
to  institute  for  or  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States  a  civil  action  or  other  proceeding  for 
preventive  relief.  Including  an  application 
for  Injunction  or  other  order,  (1)  against 
any  person  or  persons  preventing  or  hinder- 
ing, or  threatening  i>^  prevent  or  hinder,  or 
conspiring  to  prevent  or  hinder,  any  Federal, 
fc'tate.  or  local  official  fn  m  according  any 
perron  or  group  of  pervms  the  right  Ui  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  without  regard 
to  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin,  (jc 
(2)  against  any  person  or  persons  prevent- 
ing or  hindering,  or  threatening  to  prevent 
or  hinder,  or  conspiring  to  prevent  or  hinder 
the  execution  of  any  court  order  protecting 
the  right  to  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin 

Skc  W3  The  Attorney  General  Ls  author- 
ized, upon  receipt  of  a  signed  complaint,  to 
IrLstltute  for  or  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  a  civil  action  or  other  pniceedlng  for 
preventive  relief,  including  an  application 
for  injunction  or  other  order,  against  any 
Individual  or  Individuals  who.  under  olor  of 
any  statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  custom, 
or  usage,  of  any  State  or  terrlUiry  or  sub- 
division or  Insuumentality  thereof,  deprive* 
or  threatens  to  deprive  any  person  or  group 
of  persons  or  asstxrlatlon  of  persons  of  any 
right  guaranteed  by  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  because  such  per- 
son or  group  of  persons  or  a.isoclatlon  of 
persons  has  oppxMed  or  opposes  the  denial  of 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  to  others 
because  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin. 

Sec  604  fa)  Chapter  ir>]  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting a  new  section  Immediately  following 
section  2403  as  follows: 

•■|  2403 A.  Interrmtlon  by  United  SUtes: 
I/->88  or  threat  of  loss  of  equal 
protection  of  the  laws. 
"In  any  action,  suit,  or  proceeding  in  a 
court  of  the  United  States  to  which  the 
United  States  or  any  agency,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee thereof  is  not  a  party,  wherein  any 
persttm  alleges  on  oath  or  affirmation  that  he 
Is  subject  to  or  threatene<^  with  loss  of  his 
rights  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  equal  protection  of  the  laws  by 
reason  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin,  the  court  shall  certify  such  fact  to  the 
Attorney  General,  and  shall  permit  the 
United  States  to  Intervene  for  presentation 
of  evidence.  If  evidence  is  otherwise  admissi- 
ble In  the  case,  and  for  argument  on  the 
question  of  whether  such   pcrr^  n    is  subject 
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to  or  threatened  with  loss  of  his  right  to 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  and  the  relief 
to  be  granted.  The  United  States  shall, 
subjf-ct  to  the  applicable  provisions  of  law, 
have  all  the  rights  of  a  party  and  be  subject 
to  all  liabilities  of  a  party  as  to  court  costs 
to  the  extent  necessary  for  proper  presenta- 
tion of  the  facts  and  law  relating  to  the 
questions  of  whether  such  person  is  sub- 
jected to  or  threatened  with  loss  of  his  right 
to  equal  protection  of  the  laws  and  the  relief 
granted  by  the  court". 

(b)  Such  chapter  Is  further  amended  by 
Inacrtlng  in  the  analysis  at  the  be^^innlng  of 
nuh  chapter.  Immediately  following  section 
2403.  the  following: 

•'3403A.  Intervention  by  United  SUtes:  Loss 
or  threat  of  loss  of  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws   " 

Subtitle  G.  Jurisdiction  of  district  courts 
teith  respect  to  this  title 

Bmc  701  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  proceedings 
instituted  under  sections  501.  601.  602.  and 
603  of  this  title  and  shall  exercise  the  same 
wlthojt  regard  to  whether  any  administra- 
tive or  other  remedies  that  may  be  provided 
by  law  shall  have  been  exhaiusted  and.  In 
the  case  of  pr'^^>ceedlngB  Instituted  under 
sections  601  and  602  without  regnrd  to 
whether  any  administrative  proceeding  Is 
pending  or  pr)ntemplated  under  subtitle  D. 
It  being  tlie  purjxise  of  euhtitle  D  t.  expe- 
dite, n(  t  delav  the  elimination  of  seprepa- 
tlcm  In  public  education  throughout  the 
nation  In  any  prt>c*edln«  hereunder  the 
United  States  shall  be  liable  fc»r  coets  the 
same   as   a   private   person. 

Tm.B  n 

8bc.  aOOl.  That  th«  Congress  fi:.d<'  that 
•ubstantial  liurtibers  of  citizens  of  the 
Uuited  States  qualified  to  vute  under  State 
registration  and  eiecuou  laws  are  being  de- 
prived of  that  right,  by  being  denied  the 
right  Ui  register  to  vote,  to  \ote,  and  to  liave 
their  fote  counted  on  account  of  their  race 
or  oular  It  further  finds  that  the  unequal 
application  of  qu.ilifl cations  to  vote  by  some 
State  aud  local  officials,  the  failure  of  such 
officials  to  give  adequate  and  reasoitable  op- 
portunity to  certain  citizens  to  register,  and 
the  inadequacy  uf  present  law  to  deal  with 
this  situation,  require*  that  the  Congress 
Implement  Its  constitutional  authority  over 
the  time,  place  and  manner  of  holding  Fed- 
eral elections  and  with  reepect  to  the  en- 
forceraent  of  the  provisions  of  the  Four- 
teenC:i  and  Fifteenth  Amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
overcome  Interference  with  such  right*.  It 
further  finds  that  such  denials  of  rights  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  require  the 
enactment  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  in- 
cluding the  delegation  by  the  Congress  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  the 
jx)wer8  granted  herein.  In  (wder  to  effectuate 
the  constitutional  right  of  all  citizens. 

Subtitle  A.  Appointment  of  temporary  Fed- 
eral reffistrars  &V  the  Prendent 

Bzt'.  aiOl.  Any  individual  who — 

(1  Believes  that  he  is  qualified  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  he  lives,  to 
▼ote  in  Federal  elections  held  in  such  State, 
and 

(2  Believes  that  citizens  are  being  denied 
«uch  right  in  the  county  in  which  he  lives 
on  account  of  their  race  or  color,  may  file  a 
petition  with  the  President  of  the  United 
StaK-s,  petitioning  him  to  appoint  a  t-em- 
pora'y  Federal  registrar  for  such  county 
Bucl  petitions  shall  be  filed  In  such  form 
and  manner  as  the  President  may  by  regu- 
>atlou  prescribe. 

Sxc.  2102.  (a)  Whenever  there  shall, 
witiiln  a  period  of  not  more  than  one  year, 
have  been  filed  with  the  President  a  peti- 
tion or  petitions  under  section  101  from  not 
less  than  50  Individuals  from  the  same 
county,    and    the    President    believes,    after 


such  investigation  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate and  necessary,  that  citizei.s  in  such 
county  are  being  denied  the  right  to  register 
to  vote,  to  vote,  or  t<-)  have  their  vote 
counted  In  Federal  elections  on  acccunt  of 
their  race  or  c<ilor.  the  President  may  issue 
an  Executive  Order  deslpnating  from  among 
Federal  officials  or  employees  living  In  or 
XMar  such  county,  but  within  the  same 
State,  an  individual  to  serve  as  a  temporary 
Federal  reg.sirax  for  such  county,  for  per- 
sons of  the  class  believed  by  the  President 
to  be  denied  the  right  to  register  to  vote,  to 
vote,  and  to  have  their  vote  counted  on 
account  of  race  or  color 

(b)  Any  such  Federal  registrar  shall  serve 
until  such  time  as  the  President  determines 
that  citizens  living  within  the  county  for 
which  such  Federal  registrar  wiis  appointed 
are  no  longer  being  denied  the  right  to 
register  to  vote,  to  vote,  or  to  have  their 
vote  counted  on  account  of  race  or  color, 
and  that  such  denial  will  not  be  resumed 
if  the  Federal  registrar  cea-ses  to  serve. 

(ct  In  conducting  any  invesrtlgation  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Pres- 
ident may  designate  the  Commis.?ion  on  Civil 
Rlehts  the  Department  of  Justice,  or  such 
other  department  or  agency  as  he  may  deem 
s;  j.roprlate  to  make  available  to  him  such 
facts  as  he  finds  necesBary  for  his  deter- 
mination 

6«c.  2103  The  Federal  registrar  for  any 
county  shall  accept  application*  for  voting 
re^trBt.4ons  from  ail  individuals  of  the  class 
de.s;pn.sted  by  the  President  re&lding  within 
such  county  and  shall  register  all  such  indi- 
viduals whom  he  finds  to  have  the  qualifica- 
tions requisite,  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
wherein  such  county  is  situated,  for  electors 
of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature of  such  State,  who  shall  be  registered 
by  him  as  being  qualified  to  vote  in  Fed- 
eral elections  held  In  such  county,  for  such 
period  as  would  be  applicable  If  such  appli- 
cant had  been  registered  or  otherwiae  quali- 
fied under  State  law.  The  Federal  reglartrar 
shull  from  Ume  to  time,  certify  to  the  ap- 
propriate election  officials  of  such  State  and 
of  such  county  and  of  any  election  district 
within  it.  the  names  of  all  applicants  regis- 
tered by  him  and  the  fact  that  such  appli- 
cants have  been  so  registered.  The  Federal 
registrar  shall  also  issue  to  euch  person  so 
registered  a  certificate,  the  form  of  which 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  President  in  the 
Ex'v'utive  order  dealgnatins  the  Federal 
registrar.  Identifying  the  holder  as  a  person 
qualified  and  entitled,  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
to  vote  at  any  such  election. 

Sic.  2104.  In  any  Federal  election,  the  In- 
clusion on  the  ballot  of  candidates  for  elec- 
tion to  other  State  and  local  offices  and  ot 
other  provisions  for  determination  by  the 
voters,  shall  be  deemed  a  recognition  by  the 
State  of  the  right  of  any  person  qualified 
to  vote  in  Federal  elections  under  this  Act 
or  otherwise,  to  vote  for  such  other  officials 
and  proposals  are  placed  on  the  same  bal- 
lot, and  to  hare  such  votes  counted  If, 
however,  there  shall  be  within  the  State,  as 
a  result  of  the  operations  of  this  title  or 
otherwise,  any  voters  eligible  to  vote  In 
Federal  elections  who  are  not  eligible  to  vote 
for  such  other  offices  or  provisions  as  may 
be  placed  before  the  electorate  at  the  same 
election,  then  there  shall  be  Issued  to  every 
voter  eligible  to  vote  in  Federal  elections, 
wheth«»r  registered  under  the  jirovlsions  of 
this  title  or  otherwise,  a  separate  ballot 
containing  only  such  offices  and  other  pro- 
vl.'jions  a*  may  be  voted  on  by  all  persoiM 
eligible  to  vote  in  Federal   election*. 

Sic  2105  Any  person  denied  reglstratlCMi 
by  a  Federal  registrar  designated  for  the 
county  in  which  he  lives,  and  any  person 
having  standing  under  State  law  to  chal- 
lenge the  determination  of  State  registra- 
tion or  election  officials  that  another  f)er8on 
is  qualified  to  vote,  may  challenge  such 
determination  by  the  Federal  registrar  by 
filing  suit  in  the  United  States  district  court 


for  the  district  In  which  the  county  is 
i'X-iit-ed.  against  such  Federal  registrar,  and. 
where  the  qualification  of  a  voter  registered 
by  the  Federal  registrar  is  chaiieaged, 
against  such  voter.  In  any  such  suit,  the 
determination  of  the  Federal  regristrar  with 
respect  to  Fuch  registration  shall  not  be 
stayed  pending  the  final  decisjon  of  the 
district  court,  and  &ny  such  decision,  and 
appropriate  appeals  therefrom,  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  courts  m  the  most  expedi- 
tious manner,  giving  due  consideration  to 
tiie  time  of  the  next  entunig  election.  The 
procedure  set  fon,h  In  this  section  shall  be 
the  exclusive  nietliod  lor  chrUieugiiig  the 
quahlications  of  a  person  to  u-hom  a  certifi- 
cate has  been  issued  by  a  Federal  registrar. 

Sec  2106.  In  any  case  where  a  voting  ref- 
eree has  heen  appointed  for  the  county  or 
any  portion  of  it  by  a  district  court  under 
the  provisions  of  subtitle  B  of  this  title,  the 
decl.'^lan  of  6Ui.h  referee  as  to  whether  the 
applicant  poei^esees  the  qualifications  requi- 
site under  State  law  lor  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature 
shall,  when  accepted  by  the  district  court, 
supersede  any  prior  inconsistent  determina- 
tion by  the  Federal  registrar.  Such  appoint- 
ment shall  not.  however,  deprive  the  Fed- 
eral registrar  of  any  ot^er  authority  under 
tills  subtitle. 

Sec.  2107.  Any  Individual  who  is  regis- 
tered under  this  subtitle  by  a  Federal  reg- 
istrar to  vote  in  Federal  elections  shall  have 
the  right  to  cast  his  vote  and  have  such 
vote  counted  in  any  Federal  election,  and 
any  election  official  or  othw'  person  who 
wiilf  ally  denies  him  stich  right  or  who  will- 
fully Interferes  by  threats  or  force,  or  other- 
wise willfully  prevents,  obstructs,  Impoedes, 
or  who  willfully  endeavors  to  prevent,  ob- 
struct. Impede  w  Interfere  with  such  right, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  tl.OOO  or  im- 
prisoned not  longer  than  6  months,  or  both. 

Sbc.  2106.  The  proTlalons  of  this  subtitle 
shall  be  enforcible  by  appropriate  civil  and 
equitable  proceedings  instituted  in  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  which  such  county  is  located, 
by  the  Attorney  General  erf  the  United  States 
for  and  in  the  name  of  the  United  States, 
or  by  any  individual  whoee  rights  under  this 
title  shall  have  been  denied  or  interfered 
with,  and  the  court  may  grant  such  perma- 
nent or  tempwrary  injunction,  restraining 
order  or  other  order  as  It  may  deem  ap»pro- 
prlate.  Any  proceeding  brought  under  the 
provisions  of  this  sectlcn  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  oi  part  V  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957. 
Sttbtitle  B.  Appointment  of  voting  referees 

by    the    district    courts    of    the    United 

States 

Skc  2201.  In  any  proceeding  instituted  in 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States  pur- 
suant to  section  2004(c)  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended,  pursuant  to  section 
2106  of  subtitle  A  of  this  title,  or  purstiant 
to  any  other  law  of  the  United  States  or  to 
the  law  of  any  State,  in  the  event  that  any 
court  fljidfi  that  under  color  of  law  or  by 
State  action  any  person  or  persons  have  been 
deprived  on  account  of  race  or  color  of  the 
right  to  register  or  vote  at  any  election,  and 
that  such  deprivation  was  or  is  pursuant  to 
a  pattern  or  practice,  the  court  may  appoint 
one  or  more  persons  (to  be  kno'wn  as  voting 
referees)  to  receive  applications  from  any 
person  claiming  such  deprivation  as  to  the 
right  to  register  or  otherwise  'to  qualify  to 
vote  at  any  election  and  to  take  evidence 
and  report  to  the  court  findings  as  to 
whether  such  applicants  or  any  of  them  (I) 
are  qualified  to  vote  at  any  election,  and 
(2)  have  been  (a)  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  register  to  vote  or  otherwise  to 
qxialify  to  vote  at  any  election,  (b)  found 
by  State  election  officials  not  qualified  to 
register  to  vote  or  to  vote  at  any  election, 
or  (c)  registered  by  a  Federal  registrar  un- 
der the  provisions  of  subtitle  A  of  this  title 
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and  ref vised  the  right  to  vote  in  a  Federal 
election  purstiant  to  such  registration. 

Sbc.  2202.  Any  report  of  any  person  or 
persons  appointed  pursuant  to  this  subtitle 
shall  be  reviewed  by  the  court  and  the  court 
shall  accept  the  findings  contained  In  such 
report  unless  clearly  erroneous.  The  court 
shall  Iseue  a  supplementary  decree  which 
shall  specify  which  person  or  persons  named 
in  the  report  are  qualified  and  entitled  to 
vote  a*  any  election  within  such  period  as 
would  be  applicable  If  such  person  or  per- 
sons had  been  registered  or  otherwlBe  quail- 
fled  under  State  law.  The  Attorney  General 
shall  cause  to  be  transmitted  certified  copies 
of  the  original  decree  and  any  supplemen- 
tary decree  to  the  appropriate  election  offi- 
cials of  the  State,  and  any  such  official  who, 
with  notice  of  such  original  or  supplemen- 
tary decree,  refuses  to  permit  any  p>erson. 
named  as  qualified  to  vote  in  such  original 
or  supplementary  decree,  to  vote  at  any 
election  covered  thereby,  or  to  have  the 
vote  of  any  such  person  counted,  may  be 
jwoceeded  against  fc«-   contempt 

Sic.  2203.  The  court  may  authorize  any 
person  or  i)erson8  appointed  pursuant  to 
this  subtitle  to  Issue  to  each  person  named 
In  the  original  decree  or  any  supplementary 
decree  aa  qualified  to  vote  at  an  election  a 
certificate  identifying  the  holder  thereof  as 
a  person  qualified  and  entitled,  pursuant  to 
the  court's  original  decree  or  supplementary 
decree,  to  vote  at  any  such  election. 

S«c.  2204.  Any  person  having  standing  un- 
der State  law  to  challenge  the  determination 
of  State  registration  and  election  officials 
that  another  person  Is  qualified  to  vote  may 
challenge  such  determination  by  the  voting 
referee  by  filing  a  motion  with  the  dLstrlct 
cotirt  In  oppoaitlon  to  the  report  of  the 
referee.  Such  motion  shall  be  the  exclusive 
method  for  challenging  the  qualifications  of 
a  person  who  is  rep>orted  by  the  referee  to 
be  qualified  to  vote,  and  shall  be  determined 
by  the  court  iinder  the  provisions  of  section 
2202  of  this  title. 

Bkc.  2206.  The  court  may  authorize  such 
p«'8on  or  persons  appointed  pursuant  to  this 
subtitle  (or  may  appoint  any  other  person 
or  persons)  (I)  to  attend  at  any  time  and 
place  for  holding  any  election  at  which  any 
person  named  In  the  court's  original  decree 
or  any  supplementary  decree  Is  entitled  to 
vote  and  report  to  the  cotirt  whether  any 
ruch  person  has  been  denied  the  right  to 
vote,  and  (2)  to  attend  at  any  time  and 
place  for  counting  the  votes  cast  at  any 
election  at  which  any  person  named  In  the 
court's  original  decree  or  any  supplementary 
decree  is  entitled  to  vote  and  report  to  the 
court  whether  any  vote  cast  by  any  such  per- 
son has  not  been  properly  counted. 

Sic.  2206.  Any  person  or  persons  appointed 
by  the  court  pursuant  to  this  subtitle  shall 
have  all  the  powers  conferred  upon  a  master 
by  Rule  53(c)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure;  Provided,  however,  That  any  hear- 
ings or  other  proceedings  for  the  determina- 
tion of  whether  an  applicant  has  the  qualifi- 
cations set  forth  in  section  2201  of  this  sub- 
title shall  be  ex  parte,  and  shall  carry  out 
the  principle  that  registration  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subtitle  shall  not  be  sub- 
stantially more  difficult  and  onerous  than 
it  would  be  under  normal  comparable  pro- 
ceedings before  State  registration  officials 
for  citizens  not  members  of  the  group  sub- 
ject to  the  pattern  or  practice  referred  to 
In  section  201  of  this  subtitle.  The  compen- 
sation to  be  allowed  any  person  or  persons 
appointed  by  the  court  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
title shall  be  fixed  by  the  court  and  shall  be 
payable  by  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2207.  The  court  shall  have  authority 
to  take  any  other  actions,  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  subtitle,  reasonable,  ap- 
propriate or  necessary  to  enforce  its  de- 
crees. 


Subtitle  C.  Miscellaneous  provisions 
8kc.  2301.  Section  2004(c)    of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following   new  sen- 
tence: 

"When  any  official  of  a  State  or  subdivision 
thereof  has  resigned  or  has  been  relieved  of 
his  office  and  no  successor  has  assumed  such 
office,  any  act  or  practice  of  such  official  con- 
stituting a  deprivation  of  any  right  or  priv- 
ilege secured  by  subsection  la)  or  (bi  hereof 
shall  be  deemed  that  of  the  State  and  the 
proceeding  may  be  Instituted  or  continued 
against  the  State  as  party  defendant." 
.Sec    2302    For  the   purfwises  of   this  title — 

I  at  The  term  "election"  means  any  gen- 
eral or  special  election  held  in  any  State 
solely  nr  partiallv  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
any  candidate  to  FVderal  State,  or  local  pub- 
lic office  and  any  primary  election  held  in 
any  State  solely  or  partially  for  the  purpcise 
of  selecting  any  candidate  for  election  to  any 
Federal    ^tate,  or  h>cal  public  office    and 

I  hi  The  term  "Federal  election'  means 
any  general  or  special  election  held  solely  or 
partially  for  the  purpose  of  electing  any  in- 
dividual to,  or  any  prlmfiry  election  lieid 
solely  or  partially  for  the  purpose  of  select- 
ing any  Individual  as  a  candidate  or  nominee 
for,  any  of  the  following  Federal  offices 

1 1 )  The  office  of  President  or  "V'lce  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States 

(2»  The  office  of  elector  for  President  or 
Vice   President   of   the   Dnited   States 

(3 1  The  office  of  Member  of  tne  United 
States  Senate, 

(4)  The  office  of  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States;   or 

(5i  The  OfTlce  of  Delegate  or  Cummlssloner 
Of  any  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States  representing  such  territory  or  pos- 
session in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States, 

whether  or  not  such  election,  or  any  ballot, 
voting  machine  or  other  means  used  in  such 
election  for  casting  and  counting  votes,  may 
also  include  provisions  for  the  electi  ;in  of 
other  State  and  local  officials,  or  other  pro- 
visions,  for  determination   by  the   voters. 

(c)  The  term  ballot"  means  anv  ballot, 
voting  machine  or  other  means  used  in  any 
election  for  ca.stlng  and  counting  votes.  In- 
cluding provisions  for  the  election  of  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  local  officials,  or  provisions  for 
the  determination  of  any  other  proposals 
submitted  to  the  voters. 

(d)  The  term  "county"  means  a  cr.unty. 
parish,  or  similar  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  Irrespective  of  whether  It  consists  of 
one  or  more  election  or  reg;lstration  districts 
which  are  under  State  law,  authorized  to 
provide  for  the  registration  or  qualification 
of  voters  living  within  such  county,  parish, 
or  similar  political  subdivision 

(ei  The  term  "State"  Includes  any  pos- 
session or  territorial  subdivision  of  the 
United  States  which  Is  authorized,  by  a  law 
of  the  United  States,  to  elect  a  Delegate  to. 
or  Commissioner  In.  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Sec  2303  The  provisions  of  neither  of  the 
first  two  subtitles  of  this  title  sliall  super- 
sede or  affect  the  other,  except  Uj  the  extent 
specified  therein.  The  Presldetu  ■•f  the 
United  States  shall  to  tiie  extent  necessary, 
coordinate  hi.s  desli?natlon  of  a  Federal  reg- 
istrar, where  appropriate,  with  any  actions 
or  other  proceedings  brought  by  the  United 
States  for  the  appointment  of  a  voting 
referee 

Sec  2304  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  TVeas- 
tiry  not  otherwise  appropriated,  so  much  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of   this  title 

Sec  2305  No  Injunctive  or  other  civil  relief 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  or  any 


other  law  .>>hail  be  denied  on  the  grounds  that 
the  acts  complained  of  are  a  crime,  nor  shall 
the  provisions  of  this  title  be  deemed  to 
repeal  or  amend  any  other  provisions  of  law 
providing  for  alternative  relief  or  penalties 
under  such  circumstances 

Subtitle  D    Retention,  preservation,  and  pro- 
durtion   of   voting  records 

Sec  2401  Every  officer  of  election  shaH  re- 
tain and  preserve,  for  a  period  of  three  years 
from  the  date  of  any  general,  special,  or  pri- 
mary election  at  which  candidates  for  the 
office  of  Pre.sldent.  Vice  President,  presiden- 
tial elector.  Member  of  the  Senate  or  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  voted 
for,  all  records  and  papers  which  come  into 
his  possession  relating  to  any  application, 
registration,  payment  of  poll  tax  or  t)ther  Act 
requisite  to  voting  In  such  election,  exept 
that,  when  required  by  law.  such  records  and 
papers  may  be  delivered  to  another  <  fficer 
of  election  and  except  th°.t  If  a  S'ate  desig- 
nates a  custodian  to  retain  and  preserve 
these  records  and  papers  at  a  sp-ecifled  place, 
then  such  records  and  papers  may  be  de- 
posited with  such  custodian  and  the  duty 
to  retain  and  preserve  any  record  or  paper 
so  deposited  shall  devolve  upon  such  cus- 
todian Any  officer  of  election  or  custodian 
who  willfully  falls  to  comply  with  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  fined  not  more  than  11,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 

Sic  2402  Any  person  whether  or  not  an 
officer  of  election  or  custodian,  who  willfully 
steals,  destroys,  conceals,  mutilates,  or  alters 
any  record  or  paper  required  by  section  2401 
to  be  retained  and  preserved  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  tS.OOO  or  imprisoned  not  mora 
than  five  years,  or  both. 

Sbt  2403  Any  record  or  pft|>er  required 
by  section  2401  to  be  retained  and  preserved 
shall,  upon  demand  in  writing  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  or  his  representative  directed 
to  the  pergi.n  having  custody  posseasion  r»r 
control  of  such  record  or  paper,  be  made 
available  for  Inspection,  reproduction,  and 
copying  by  the  Attorney  General  or  his  rep- 
resentative 

Sec  2404  Any  record  nr  paper  demanded 
pursuant  to  section  2403  shall  be  produced 
for  Inspection,  reproduction,  and  copying  at 
the  principal  office  of  the  person  uj'ion  whom 
such  demand  is  made  or  at  an  office  of  the 
United  States  attorney  in  the  district  In 
which  such   records  or  j)aper8  are  located 

Sec  2405  Unless  otherwise  ordered  by  a 
court  of  the  United  States,  neither  the  At- 
torney General  nor  any  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  nor  any  other  repre- 
sentative of  the  Attorney  General,  shall  dis- 
close any  record  or  paper  firoduced  pursuant 
to  this  subtitle,  or  any  reprtxJuctirin  or  copy, 
except  as  Ls  necessary  in  the  performance  of 
his  official  duties,  Including  presentation  of 
any  case  or  proceeding  before  any  court  or 
grand  Jury 

Sec  2406  The  United  States  district  court 
for  the  district  In  which  a  demand  Is  made 
pursuant  to  section  2403  or  In  which  a  re<<)rd 
or  paper  so  demanded  Is  hjcated,  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  by  appropriate  prv>ceas  to  compel 
the  production  of  such  record  or  paper 

Sbc  2407.  As  used  in  this  subtitle,  the 
term  "officer  of  election"  means  any  person 
who.  under  color  of  any  Federal.  State,  or 
local  law,  statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  au- 
thority, custom,  or  usage,  performs  or  Is  au- 
thorized to  perform  any  function,  duly,  or 
task  in  connection  with  any  application,  reg- 
istration, payment  of  poll  tax,  or  other  Act 
requisite  to  voting  in  any  general,  special,  or 
primary  election  at  which  candidates  for 
the  office  of  President  Vice  President,  prwl- 
dentlal  elector.  Member  of  the  Senate  or 
Member  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  are 
voted  for. 
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TTTLE    in 

Unlawful  destruction   of    buildings   and   use 

of  explosives 

Se>-    3001.     Chapter   39   of  title   18   of  the 

Unlt4'd  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 

the  end  thereof  the  following   new   section: 

"J  83 '    Explosives;    Illegal    use   or    postesslon 

•*(ai    as  used  in  this  section — 

••  'commerce'  means  commerce  between 
any  ;3tate.  Territory.  Commonwealth  Dis- 
trict, or  possession  of  the  United  States  and 
any  place  outside  thereof;  or  between  points 
withl:i  the  same  State,  Territory,  or  jxwses- 
sion.  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
through  any  place  outside  thereof;  or 
within  any  Territory,  or  possession  of  the 
Unlte-l  States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia; 

"  'ercploslve'  means  gunpowders,  powders 
used  for  blasting,  all  forms  of  high  explo- 
sives, blasting  materials,  fuzes  (other  than 
electr.c  circuit  breakers),  detrnators.  and 
other  detonating  agents,  smokeless  powders, 
and  fjiy  chemical  compounds  or  mechan- 
ical mixture  that  contains  any  oxidizing 
and  combustible  units,  or  other  Ingredi- 
ents, in  such  proportions,  quantities,  or 
packl.ig  that  Ignition  by  fire,  by  friction,  by 
concussion,  by  percussion,  or  by  detonation 
of  the  compound  or  mixture  or  any  part 
thereof  may  cause  an  explosion. 

"(b)    Whoever— 

"(li  Imports  Into  the  United  States  or 
Introduces,  delivers  or  receives  for  Introduc- 
tion, attempts  to  transport,  transports,  or 
causes  to  be  transported  by  financing  such 
transportation  or  otherwise,  in  commi*rce. 
any  explosive,  or 

•"(2)  p>06se8sea  any  explosive  which  has 
been  lm(>orted  into  the  United  States,  or 
Introduced,  delivered  for  introduction,  or 
transx^rted  in  commerce, 

with  ".he  knowledge  or  intent  that  It  will  be 
used  to  damage  or  dejitroy  any  building  or 
other  real  or  personal  property  for  the  pur- 
pose of  interfering  with  Its  use  for  educa- 
tional, religious,  charitable,  residential,  busi- 
ness, or  civic  objectives  or  of  intimidating 
any  p-irson  pursuing  such  objectives,  shall  be 
■ubje<  t  to  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
one  y?ar.  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000. 
or  both;  and  If  personal  Injury  results  shall 
be  subject  to  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  len  years;  and  if  death  results  shall  be 
subject  to  the  death  penalty  or  Imprisonment 
for  lift'. 

"(C)  The  possession  of  an  explosive  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  evince  an  intent  to 
use,  or  the  use  of,  such  explosive,  to  damage 
or  destroy  any  building  or  other  real  or 
p>er»onal  property  used  for  ed  icatlonal,  re- 
ligious, charitable,  residential,  business,  or 
civic  objectives  or  to  Intimidate  any  person 
pursuing  such  objectives,  creates  rebuttable 
presumptions  that  the  explosive  (1)  was  im- 
ported Into  the  United  St.  tes,  or  transported 
In  commerce  and  (2)  was  Imported  or  trans- 
ported or  caused  to  be  Imported  or  trans- 
ported In  commerce  by  the  person  so  pos- 
aessing  or  using  It:  Provided,  hoicever.  That 
no  person  may  be  convicted  under  this  sec- 
tion unless  there  is  evidence  Independent  of 
the  presumptions  that  this  section  has  been 
Tlolated 

"(d)  Whoever,  through  the  use  of  the  mall, 
telephone,  teleeraph.  or  other  Instrument  of 
oonunerce.  willfully  imparts  or  conveys,  or 
oausas  to  be  imparted  or  conveyed,  any 
threat,  or  false  information  knowing  the 
same  to  be  false,  concerning  an  attempt  or 
alleged  attempt  being  made,  or  to  be  made, 
to  perform  any  act  prohibited  by  this  sec- 
tion, or  travels  In  commerce  with  intent  to 
use  any  explosive  In  violation  of  this  section, 
shall  be  subject  to  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  one  year  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
•  1.000,  or  both. 

"(e)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  as 
Indicating  an  intent  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  occupy  the  field  in  which  this  sec- 
tion  operates  to  the  exclusion  of  a   law  at 


any  State,  Territory,  Commonwealth,  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States,  and  no  law  erf 
any  State,  Territory.  Corrunonwealth,  or  p>os- 
sesslon  of  the  Uiilted  States,  which  would  be 
valid  In  the  absence  of  the  section  shall  be 
declared  invalid,  and  no  local  authorities 
shall  be  deprived  of  any  Jurisdiction  over  any 
offense  over  which  they  would  have  Jurisdic- 
tion in  the  absence  of  this  section  " 

Src  3002  Chapter  49  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  section  as  follows; 

"J  1074  Plight  to  avoid  prosecution  for  de- 
struction of  educational  or  reli- 
gious structures 

■"Whoever  moves  or  travels  In  iiiterst.ate 
or  foreign  commerce  with  intent  either  ( 1  i  to 
avoid  prosecution,  or  custody,  or  confine- 
ment after  conviction,  under  the  laws  of  the 
place  from  which  he  fiees.  for  willfully  dam- 
aging or  destroying  or  attempting  to  dftmaee 
or  destroy  by  fire  or  explosive  any  building  or 
other  real  or  personal  property  for  the  pur- 
pose of  interfering  with  its  use  for  educa- 
tional, religious,  charitable,  residential,  busi- 
ness or  civic  objectives,  or  of  intimidating 
any  person  pursuing  such  objectives,  (2)  to 
avoid  giving  testimony  In  any  criminal  pro- 
ceeding relating  to  any  such  offense — shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  »5.000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  buth. 

"Violations  of  this  section  mny  be  prose- 
cuted In  the  Federal  judicial  district  in 
which  the  original  crime  was  alleged  to  have 
been  committed  or  in  which  the  person  was 
held  In  custody  or  confinement  or  In  the 
Federal  Judicial  district  In  which  the  person 
is  apprehended" 

Sec.  3003.  (a»  The  analysis  of  chapter  39 
of  such  title  Is  amended  by  adding  thereto 
the  following: 

"837    Explosives;    Illegal    vise   or   possession." 

(t»  The  analysis  of  chapter  49  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"1074.  Flight  to  avoid  proeecutlon  for  de- 
struction of  educational  or  religious 
structures" 

title  rv 

Depriixition  of  right  to  a  fair  trial 

Sec.  4001  Chapter  73  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"I  1509    Deprivation  of  right  to  a  fair  trial 

"(a)  The  Congress  finds  that  willful  inter- 
ference with,  or  obstruction  of  any  process  or 
proceeding  of  a  State  or  Territory  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  for  the  apprehension, 
confinement,  trial,  and  punishment  of  any 
person  charged  with  a  crime  or  held  for  in- 
vestigation or  as  a  material  witness,  through 
acts  or  threats  of  force  by  perstms  not  acting 
under  lawful  authority  constitutes  a  depri- 
vation of  rights,  privileges,  and  Immunities 
guaranteed  to  such  person  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  Including  such 
person's  right  not  to  be  deprived  of  life,  lib- 
erty, or  property  without  due  process  of  law. 
The  Congress  further  finds  that  such  inter- 
ference or  obstruction  threatens  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice  of  the  several  State?  and 
thereby  imperils  their  republican  form  of 
government  which,  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  the  obligation  of 
the  United  States  to  guarantee 

"(b)  Whenever  two  or  more  persons  shall 
knowingly  in  concert  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
priving any  person,  either  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, of  his  right  to  a  fair  trial  or  his  right 
not  to  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  prop- 
erty except  by  due  process  of  law,  wiUfuIly 
interfere  with  or  obstruct  any  process  or 
I>roceedlng  of  a  State  or  Territory  or  p>olltlcal 
subdivision  thereof,  for  the  apprehension, 
confinement,  trial,  and  punishment  of  any 
person  charged  with  a  crime  or  held  for  in- 
vestigation or  as  a  material  witness  through 


acts  or  threats  of  force,  then  anyone  who 
knowingly  instigates,  incites,  organizes,  aids, 
abets,  or  participates  in  such  action  shall, 
upon  conviction,  be  fijied  not  more  than 
H,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  , 
year,  or  both:  Provxded,  however.  That  where 
such  action  results  m  death  or  maiming  or 
other  serious  phvsical  or  mental  injury,  con- 
stituting a  felony  under  applicable  State, 
Territorial,  or  similar  law.  any  such  person 
shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
twenty  years,  or  both. 

"(C)  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  Slates  or  any  State,  territory,  or 
subdiMsion  thereof,  who  shall  have  been 
charged  with  the  duty,  or  shall  have  pos- 
se:>sed  authority  in  his  official  capacity,  to 
prevent  actions  punishable  under  subsection 
ibi  of  this  section  and  who  shall  have  re- 
fused or  knowingly  failed  to  make  diligent 
eSoris  to  prevent  them,  or  who.  having  cus- 
tody of  any  person  or  persons  shall  have 
neglected,  refused,  or  knowingly  failed  to 
make  diligent  effort*  to  protect  such  person 
or  persons  against  the  actions  made  punish- 
able under  suosection  ibi  of  this  section, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and  upon  con- 
viction shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both." 

Sec  4002.  The  analysis  of  such  chapter  Is 
amended   by   adding   thereto  the   following; 

"1509.  Deprivation  of  right   to  a  fair  trial." 

TTTLi    V 

Miscellaneous 

Sec  5001.  Nothing  In  this  Act  or  in  any 
admiiiistrat.ve  proceeding  hereunder  shall 
be  construed  to  impair  any  right  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  any  remedies  already  existing  for 
their  protection  or  enforcement,  nor  to  pre- 
vent any  private  individual  or  organization 
from  acting  to  enforce  or  safeguard  any  con- 
stitutional right  in  any  manner  now  per- 
mitted by  law. 

Sec.  5002  If  any  provision  of  this  Act 
or  the  application  of  such  provision  to  any 
person  or  circumstances  is  held  Invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  Act  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
ether  than  those  to  which  it  is  held  in- 
^al!d.  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

To  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admln- 
Lstratlon: 

S  3046.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  to  vote 
in  Federal  elections,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Congress  finds  that  substantial  numbers  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  qualified  to 
vote  under  State  registration  and  election 
laws  are  being  deprived  of  that  right,  by 
being  denied  the  right  to  register  to  vote, 
t<;>  vote,  and  to  have  their  vote  counted  on 
account  of  their  race  or  color.  It  further 
finds  that  the  unequal  application  of  quali- 
fications to  vote  by  some  State  and  local 
officials,  the  failure  of  such  officials  to  give 
adequate  and  reasonable  opportunity  to  cer- 
tain citizens  to  register,  and  the  Inadequacy 
of  present  law  to  deal  WTth  this  situation,  re- 
quires that  the  Congress  implement  its  con- 
stitutional authority  over  the  time,  place 
and  manner  of  holding  Federal  elections  and 
with  respect  to  the  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  overcome  interference  with 
such  rights.  It  further  finds  that  such  de- 
nials of  rights  of  cltlrens  of  the  United 
States  require  the  enactment  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  including  the  delegation 
by  the  Congress  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  the  powers  granted  herein. 
In  order  to  effectuate  the  constitutional 
rightf  of  all  citizens. 
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Afpointment  of  temporary  Fed«rul  ngiatrara 
by  t/i«  President 
Sec.  101.  Any  lixllTldual  who— 

(1)  Believes  that  he  la  qualified,  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  In  which  he  llTea,  to 
vote  in  Federal  electlona  held  In  such  State; 
and 

(2)  Believes  that  citizens  are  being  denied 
such  right  In  the  county  in  which  he  lives 
on  account  of  their  race  or  color,  may  file 
a  petition  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  petitioning  him  to  appoint  a  tem- 
porary Federal  registrar  for  such  county. 
Such  petitions  shall  be  flled  In  such  form 
and  manner  as  the  President  may  by  regu- 
lation prescribe. 

Sec.  102  (a)  Whenever  there  shall,  within 
a  period  of  not  more  than  one  year,  have 
been  flled  with  the  President  a  petition  or 
petitions  under  section  101  from  not  less 
than  50  individuals  from  the  same  county, 
and  the  President  believes,  after  siirh  In- 
vestigation 8M  he  may  deem  appropriate  and 
necessary,  that  citizens  In  such  coun'y  are 
being  denied  the  right  to  register  to  vo'e,  to 
vote,  or  to  have  their  vote  counted  in  Fed- 
eral elections  on  account  of  their  rare  ^-r 
color,  the  President  may  Issue  an  Executive 
order  designating  from  among  Federal  cffl- 
clals  or  employees  living  in  or  near  su'h 
county,  but  within  the  same  State,  an  In- 
dividual to  serve  as  a  temporary  Federal  reg- 
istrar for  such  county,  far  persons  "f  the 
class  believed  by  the  President  to  be  denied 
the  right  to  register  to  vote,  to  vote,  and  to 
hive  their  vote  counted  on  account  of  race 
or  color. 

(b)  Any  such  Federal  registrar  shall  serve 
until  such  time  &s  the  President  determines 
that  citizens  living  within  the  county  for 
which  such  Federal  registrar  was  appointed 
are  no  longer  being  denied  the  right  to  regis- 
ter to  vote,  to  vote,  or  to  have  their  vote 
counted  on  account  of  race  or  color,  and  that 
such  denial  will  not  be  resumed  If  the  Fed- 
eral registrar  ceases  to   serve 

(c)  In  conducting  any  Investlgati m  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Presi- 
dent may  designate  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Right*,  the  Department  of  Justice,  or  such 
other  department  or  agency  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate  to  make  available  to  h'-m  such 
facts  as  he  finds  necessary  for  his  determi- 
nation. 

Sec.  103.  The  Federal  registrar  for  any 
county  shall  accept  applications  for  vijtlng 
registrations  from  all  incli-.  iduals  of  the  class 
designated  by  the  President  residing?  within 
such  county  and  shall  register  all  such  In- 
dividuals whom  he  finds  to  have  the  quali- 
fications requisite,  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  wherein  such  county  Is  situated,  for 
el?ctor8  of  the  most  numerals  branch  of  the 
Legislature  of  such  State,  who  shall  be  reg- 
istered by  him  as  being  qualified  tn  vote  in 
Federal  elections  held  In  such  county,  for 
such  period  as  would  be  applicable  !f  such 
applicant  had  been  registered  or  otherwise 
qualified  under  State  law  The  Federal  reg- 
istrar shall,  from  time  to  time,  certify  to  the 
appropriate  election  officials  of  8U.?h  State 
and  of  such  county  and  of  any  electi-^n  dis- 
trict within  It.  the  names  of  all  applicants 
registered  by  him  and  the  fact  that  such 
applicants  have  been  so  registered  The 
Federal  registrar  shall  also  issue  to  each  per- 
son so  registered  a  certificate,  the  form  of 
which  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  President 
in  the  Executive  Order  designating  the  Fed- 
eral registrar,  Identifying  the  holder  as  a 
person  qualified  and  entitled,  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  to  vote  at  any  such  election 

Sic.  104.  In  any  Federal  election,  the  in- 
clusion on  the  ballot  of  candidates  for  elec- 
tion to  other  State  and  local  offices  and  of 
other  provlslona  for  determlnaUon  by  the 
voters,  shall  be  deemed  a  recognition  by  the 
State  of  the  right  of  any  person  qualified  to 
vote  in  Federal  elections  under  this  Act  or 
otherwise,  to  vote  for  such  other  offlclal.s  and 
proposals  as  are  placed  on   the  same   tallot. 


and  to  have  such  votea  counted.  If.  however, 
there  shall  b«  within  the  State,  aa  a  reault 
at  the  operattona  of  thia  Act  or  otherwlae. 
any  votera  ell|^bla  to  vote  in  Federal  elec- 
tlona  who  ar«  not  eligible  to  vote  for  auch 
other  offices  or  prorislona  aa  may  be  placed 
before  the  electorate  at  the  mAmm  election. 
then  there  shall  be  Issued  to  every  voter 
eligible  to  vote  In  Federal  elecUona,  whether 
registered  under  the  provisions  of  this  Art 
or  otherwise,  a  separate  ballot  containing 
only  such  offices  and  other  provl.siuiis  as  tnay 
be  voted  on  by  all  persons  eligible  to  vote  m 
Federal  elections 

Set;  105  Any  person  denied  re<^lf tration 
by  a  Federal  retristrar  designated  for  the 
county  !n  which  he  lives,  and  any  person 
havlni?  standing  under  State  law  to  challenge 
the  dPttrmmatlon  of  State  regla'ratlon  or 
elect:^  n  officials  that  another  person  Is  quail- 
fled  to  vote,  n^^iy  challenge  such  dftTmlni- 
tlon  by  the  Federal  registrar  by  filing  suit 
In  the  United  Stat.es  district  co\irt  f  .r  the 
district  in  which  the  county  is  Uicated. 
agTlnst  s'lrh  Federal  r''gl.«itrar,  and  wh^re 
the  qualification  of  a  voter  registered  by  the 
Federal  registrar  is  challenged,  ag'ilast  such 
voter.  In  any  su^h  suit,  the  de-prmlnatlon 
of  the  Fefleral  recistrar  wl'h  respect  to  stich 
registration  shall  not  be  staved  pending  the 
final  declsi  n  "f  the  district  ci  urt,  and  any 
sue:.  d'-<n.si"n.  and  appropriate  <\ppeals  there- 
from, shall  be  determined  by  tlie  courts  in 
the  mc«t  e.xpediM'.us  manner,  giving  due 
consideration  ud  the  time  of  the  next  ensuing 
election.  The  procedure  set  forth  In  thla 
section  shall  be  the  exclusive  method  for 
challenging  the  qualifications  of  a  person  to 
wh  .m  i  f-ertificate  has  been  issued  by  a  Fed- 
eral registrar. 

Sec  106  In  any  case  where  a  voting  referee 
has  been  appointed  f.  r  the  county  or  any 
portion  of  It  by  a  district  court  under  the 
provisions  of  title  II  of  this  Act,  the  deci- 
sion of  such  referee  as  to  whether  the  ap- 
plicant possesses  the  qualifications  requisite 
under  State  law  for  electors  of  the  moat 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature 
shall,  when  accepted  by  the  district  court. 
supersede  any  prior  Inconsistent  determina- 
tion by  the  Federal  registrar.  Such  appoint- 
ment shall  not,  however,  deprive  the  Federal 
regi-strar  of  any  other  authority  under  this 
title. 

Sec.  107.  Any  Indlvldu.al  who  Is  registered 
und<»r  this  title  by  a  Fed«>ral  registrar  to 
vote  in  Federal  elections  shall  have  the  right 
to  cast  his  vote  and  have  such  vote  counted 
in  anv  Federal  election,  and  any  election 
official  or  other  person  who  willfully  denlea 
him  such  right  or  who  willfully  Interferes 
by  threats  or  force,  or  otherwise  willfully 
prevents,  obstructs.  Impedes,  or  who  will- 
fully endeavors  to  prevent,  obstruct.  Impede, 
or  Interfere  with  such  right,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  not 
longer  than  six  nrK.nths,  or  both. 

Sec  lOR  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
be  enfircible  by  appropriate  civil  and  equi- 
table proceedings  Instituted  In  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  which  such  county  is  located,  by 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  Statee 
for  and  In  the  name  of  the  United  Statea.  or 
by  any  Individual  whose  rights  under  this 
title  shall  have  been  denied  or  Interfered 
with,  and  the  court  may  grant  such  perma- 
nent or  temporary  Injunction,  restraining 
order,  or  other  order,  as  It  may  deem  appro- 
priate. Any  proceeding  brought  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  part  V  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957. 

TITLX    U 

Appointment  of  voting  referees  by  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States 
Sec.  201.  In  any  proceeding  instituted  in 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States  pur- 
suant to  sectiun  2004  ci  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended,  p'orsuant  to  section 
108  of  title  I  of  this  Act,  or  pursuant  to  any 
o'wher  law  of  the  United  SUtes  or  to  the  law 


of  any  ?tate  In  the  event  that  any  cnurt 
finds  that  under  coi(>r  uf  law  or  by  Stata 
acti'jn  any  person  or  persons  have  been  de- 
prived on  account  of  race  or  color  of  tlio 
ri^ht  to  register  or  vote  at  any  election,  and 
that  such  deprivation  was  or  Is  pursuant  to 
a  pattern  or  [iractlce  the  court  may  appoint 
"■■•ne  or  more  {>*»r»ifins  (tn  be  known  nx  voting 
ref'-r'-eb  I  to  receive  applications  fn  m  any 
persfin  r. aiming  such  deprl\Hll'in  as  to  the 
right  t<)  reoflstrr  or  otherwise  u.  qualify  to 
vote  at  any  election  and  to  Uke  evidence  and 
rejKjrt  to  the  court  findings  as  to  whether 
such  applicant*  or  any  r>f  them  ( 1  )  are 
qualified  to  vote  at  any  election,  and  (2i 
have  been  (a)  deprived  of  the  np[xjrtunlty 
to  register  to  vote  or  otherwise  to  qualify 
to  vote  at  any  election,  (b)  found  by  State 
election  officials  not  qualified  to  reglsi/r  to 
vote  or  to  vote  at  any  election  or  i  c  i  regis- 
tered by  a  Federal  registrar  under  the  prr> vi- 
sions of  title  I  of  this  Act  and  refu.sed  the 
right  to  vote  In  a  Federal  election  pursuant 
to  such  registration. 

Sec.  202  Any  report  of  any  person  or  per- 
sons appointed  pursuant  to  this  title  shall 
be  reviewed  by  the  court  and  the  court  shall 
accept  the  findings  contained  in  such  report 
unless  clearly  erroneous  The  court  shall 
Issue  a  supplementary  decree  which  shall 
specify  which  person  or  persons  named  In 
the  report  are  qualified  and  entitled  to  vote 
at  any  election  within  such  period  ka  would 
be  applicable  If  such  person  or  persona  had 
been  registered  or  otherwise  qualified  under 
State  law.  The  Attorney  General  shall  cause 
to  be  transmitted  certified  coplea  of  the  orig- 
inal decree  and  any  supplementary  decree 
to  the  appropriate  election  officials  of  Uie 
SUte,  and  any  such  official  who,  with  notice 
of  auch  original  or  supplementary  decree. 
refuses  to  permit  any  person,  named  as  quali- 
fied to  vote  In  such  original  or  supplementary 
decree,  to  vote  at  any  elecUon  covered 
thereby,  or  to  have  the  vote  of  any  such 
person  counted,  may  be  proceeded  against 
for  contempt 

Sac  203  The  court  may  authorize  any  per- 
son or  persons  appointed  pursuant  to  this 
title  to  laaue  to  each  person  named  in  the 
original  decree  or  any  supplementary  decree 
as  qualified  to  vote  at  an  election,  a  cer- 
tificate Identifying  the  holder  there. if  as 
a  person  qualified  and  entitled,  pursuant  to 
the  court's  original  decree  or  supplementary 
decree,  to  vote  at  any  such  election. 

Sec  204.  Any  person  having  standing 
under  State  law  to  challenge  the  determina- 
tion of  State  reglstra^on  and  election  offi- 
cials that  another  person  Is  qualified  to  vote 
may  challenge  such  determination  by  the 
voting  referee  by  filing  a  motion  with  the 
district  court  in  opposition  to  the  report  of 
the  referee.  Such  motion  shall  be  the  ex- 
clusive method  for  chaUenging  the  quaiifica- 
tlona  of  a  person  who  U  reported  by  the 
referee  to  be  qualified  to  vote  and  shall  be 
determined  by  the  court  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  202  of  thU  Utle. 

Sec  205.  The  court  may  authorize  such 
person  or  persona  appointed  pursuant  to  thia 
tlUe  (or  may  appoint  any  other  person  or 
persons)  (1)  to  attend  at  anv  time  and 
place  for  holding  any  election  at  which  any 
person  named  in  the  courfa  original  decree 
or  any  supplementary  decree  is  enutled  to 
vote  and  report  to  the  court  whether  any 
such  person  has  been  denied  the  right  to 
vote,  and  (2)  to  attend  at  any  time  and 
place  for  counting  the  votes  cast  at  any 
election  at  which  any  person  named  in  the 
court's  original  decree  or  any  supplementary 
decree  Is  entitled  to  vote  and  report  to  the 
court  whether  any  vote  cast  by  any  such 
person  has  not  been  properly  counted 

Sec.  206.  Any  person  or  persons  appointed 
by  the  court  pursuant  U'  this  title  shall  have 
all  the  powers  conferred  up<'n  a  master  by 
Rule  53(C)  of  the  Federal  Rule.*  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure: Provided,  hcnoever.  That  any  hear- 
ing or  other  proceedings  for  the  determina- 
tion of  whether  an  applicant  has  the  quallfl- 
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catlqns  set  forth  In  section  201  of  this  title 
Shall  be  ex  parte,  and  shall  carry  out  the 
principle  that  registration  under  the  pro- 
vlaions  of  this  title  shall  not  be  substantially 
more  difficult  and  onerous  than  It  would 
be  under  normal  comparable  pr<  rf-eedin,/8 
before  State  registration  official.';  f  .r  citizens 
not  members  of  the  group  subject  to  the  pat- 
tern or  practice  referred  to  In  section  201 
of  this  title  Tlie  compensation  to  be  al- 
lowed any  person  rjr  persons  app>olnted  by 
the  court  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  court  and  shall  be  payable  by 
the  United   Slates 

Sec.  207.  Tlie  court  shall  have  authority 
to  fcike  any  other  actions,  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  tlils  title,  reasonable,  ap- 
propriate, or  neceaaary  to  enforce  tta  decrees. 

xm-K  m 
Mi^cellaneovLS  provisions 

Sec  301  Section  3004(c)  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence : 

"When  any  official  of  a  State  or  subdi- 
vision thereof  his  resigned  or  has  been 
relieved  of  his  office  and  no  successor  has 
assumed  such  office,  any  act  or  practice  of 
auch  officials  constituting  a  deprivation  of 
any  right  or  privilege  secured  by  subsection 
(8)  or  (b)  hereof  shall  be  deemed  that  of 
the  State  and  the  proceeding  may  be  In- 
stituted or  continued  against  the  State  as 
party  defendant  '" 

Sec   302    For  the  purposes  of  this  act — 

(a)  The  term  "election"  means  any  gen- 
eral or  special  election  held  In  any  State 
■qjely  or  partially  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
any  candidate  to  Federal.  State,  or  local 
public  office,  and  any  primary  election  held  in 
any  State  solely  or  partially  for  the  purpose 
of  selecting  any  candidate  for  election  to  any 
Federal.  State,  or  local  public  office,  and 

(bi  The  term  "Federal  election"  means 
any  general  or  special  election  held  solely 
or  partially  for  the  purpose  of  electing  any 
individual  to.  or  any  primary  election  held 
•oleiy  or  partially  for  the  purpose  of  select- 
ing any  individual  as  a  candidate  or  nominee 
for.  any  of  the  following  Federal  cfficcs: 

(1)  The  office  of  President  or  Vice  Presl- 
dept  of  the  United  States; 

(2 1  The  office  of  elector  for  President  or 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States: 

(3)  The  office  of  Member  of  the  United 
States  Senate; 

(4)  The  office  of  Member  of  the  House  of 
Repreaentatlves  of   the  United   States;   or 

(5)  The  office  of  Delegate  or  Commissioner 
of  any  territory  or  p>ossesslon  of  the  United 
States  repre-sentlng  such  territory  or  posses- 
sion In  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States, 

whether  or  not  such  election,  or  any  ballot, 
voting  machine,  cw  otlier  means  used  in  such 
election  for  casting  and  counting  votes,  may 
also  Include  provisions  for  the  election  of 
other  State  and  local  officials,  or  other  pro- 
visions,   for    determination    by    the    voters. 

(c)  The  term  ■ballof  means  any  ballot, 
voting  machine,  or  other  means  used  In  any 
election  for  casting  and  counting  votes.  In- 
cluding provisions  for  the  election  of  Federal. 
State,  or  local  officials,  or  provisions  for  the 
determination  of  any  other  prop>08als  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters 

(d)  The  term  "county"'  means  a  county, 
parish,  or  similar  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  Irrespective  of  whether  It  consists  of 
one  or  more  election  or  registration  districts 
which  are  under  State  law.  authorized  to 
provide  for  the  registration  or  qualification 
of  voters  living  within  such  county,  parish. 
or  similar  political  subdivision. 

(e)  The  term  "State"'  Includes  any  pos- 
session or  territorial  subdivision  of  the 
United  States  which  Is  authorized,  by  a  law 
of  the  United  States,  to  elect  a  Delegate  to 
or  Commissioner  In.  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 


Sec  303  The  provisions  of  neither  of  the 
fi.'-st  two  titles  of  this  Act  shall  supersede  or 
affect  the  other,  except  to  the  extent  speci- 
fied therein.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  shall,  to  the  extent  necessary  coor- 
dinate his  designation  of  a  Federal  registrar, 
where  approjjriate.  with  any  actions  or  oth- 
er proceedings  brought  by  the  United  States 
for  the  appointment  of  a  vc>ting  referee 

Sec  304  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  cf  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  so 
much  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec  305.  No  Injunctive  or  other  civil  re- 
lief under  the  provisions  of  this  section  or 
any  other  law  shall  be  denied  on  the  grounds 
that  the  acts  complained  of  are  a  crime,  nor 
shall  the  provisions  of  this  Act  be  deemed  to 
repeal  or  amend  any  oUier  provisions  of  law 
providing  for  alternative  relief  or  penalties 
under   such  circumstances. 

Sec.  306.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstance  is  held  invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act  or  the  application  ol 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  to  which  it  is  held  invalid, 
aiiall   not  be  affected  thereby. 

The  memorandum  presented  by  Mr. 
Javits  is  as  follows  i 

The  attached  memorandum  on  voting 
rights  proposals  was  prepared  by  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Tale  University  Law  School:  Joseph  W. 
Bishop.  Jr  ;  Charles  L  Black  Jr  Guldo  Cala- 
bresl.  Richard  C.  Donneily.  Thomas  1  Emer- 
son; Grant  Gllmore,  Abraham  S.  Goldstein; 
Curtis  J  Berger:  Joseph  Goldstein;  Fowler  V. 
Harper;  Fleming  James;  Leon  S  Lljjson;  Louis 
H  PoUak;  Fred  RodeU;  Clyde  W.  Sommers; 
Francis  "W  Coker,  Jr. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  Law 
School:  E>ean  Jefferson  B  Fordham:  John 
O  Honnold.  Jr.;  Paul  J.  Mishkm;  Clarence 
Morris;  James  C.  N.  Paul;  Louis  B  Schwartz, 
Cnarles  Allan  Wright. 


PR0P06AI.       rOK       RECONCrLINC       THF       FVCERAL 

RrcisTaAB   Bax£   and  the  Voting   Referee 

BU-L 

This  proposal  is  offered  as  a  method  of 
reconciling  and  combining  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  for  the 
appointment  of  Federal  registrars  and  the 
Attorney  General's  suggestion  for  Judicially 
appointed  voting  referees. 

I.     ADVANTAGES    OF    COMBINING    THE     TWO 
PROCEDtlRES 

The  recommendation  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  is  embodied  in  S  2783  (the  Javits 
bill)  and  several  other  similar  bills  Essen- 
tially this  profKMal  calls  for  the  appointment 
of  Federal  registrars  by  the  President, 
through  an  administrative  process,  and  ap- 
plies only  to  Federal  elections.  The  At- 
torney Generals  proposal,  embodied  In  a 
bill  submitted  by  him.  provides  for  the  ap- 
{XJlntment  of  voting  relerees  as  part  of  a  Judi- 
cial proceeding  and  applies  to  boti-  Federal 
and  State  elections. 

Each  method  has  certain  advantages  and 
certain  disadvantages  The  system  of  Fed- 
eral registrars  has  the  advantage  that  it  as- 
signs to  the  executive  branch  the  normally 
executive  function  of  registering  large  num- 
bers of  voters;  and  It  permits  more  f^imple  and 
less  time-consuming  procedures  ior  the  ap- 
pointment of  Federal  registrars  and  the  reg- 
istration of  voters.  It  has  the  disadvantage 
that  It  relies  for  enforcement  upon  a  criminal 
sanction,  which  may  not  be  practicable  in 
some  areas,  or  a  newly  instituted  Injunction 
proceeding,   which    may   involve   delay. 

The  system  of  voting  referees  has  the  ad- 
vantage that,  once  In  operation,  it  permits 
more  rapid  enforcement  through  the  con- 
tempt sanction.  It  has  the  disadvantage 
that  It  requires  a  more  formal  and  longer 
procediire   for    the    originul    appointment    of 


voting  referees:  and  that  It  limits  the  {per- 
sons who  may  register  to  those  who  have  ac- 
tually made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reg- 
ister through  State  procedures 

In  addition,  the  two  plans  differ  in  that 
the  registrar  plan  deals  only  with  eligibility 
for  Federal  elections  while  the  referee  plan 
covers  both  Federal  and  State  elections.  A 
desire  to  rectify  discrimination  In  all  elec- 
tions, of  course,  prompts  many  to  view  the 
referee  proposal  as  preferable  precisely  for 
the  reasiin  that  It  is  more  comprehensive. 
Conversely,  a  reluct.ance  to  urge  a  greater  de- 
gree of  Federal  intervention  in  traditionally 
Stat.e  processes  leads  others  to  prefer  the 
registrar  system  because  it  Is  confined  to 
Federal  elections,  an  area  of  primary  Federal 
responsibility. 

It  would  seem  clear  that  there  are  great 
advantages  In  an  accommodation  of  the  two 
plans  which  would  empower  the  President 
and  his  assistants  to  use  either  or  both  ap- 
proaches, as  c-ccasion  demands  Legislation 
combining  the  proposals  would  permit  the 
President  to  try,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
ameliorate  local  discrimination  In  elections 
through  the  use  of  the  swifter  but  mere 
midernte  registrar  device.  Tlie  referee  plan 
could  be  brought  Into  play  if  the  registrar 
plans  criminal  sanctions  did  not  prove  fully 
effective  or  if.  as  the  Attorney  General  fears, 
the  enrollment  by  the  registrar  of  voters  eli- 
gible only  for  Federal  elections  stimulates 
'Jim  Crow"  balloting  Thus,  where  the  reg- 
istrar plan  wc.rked  smoothly  and  generated 
acceptance  of  -Negro  participation  not  merely 
In  Federal  elections  but  in  the  total  political 
process  it  would  then  be  unnecessary  to  in- 
voke the  more  drastic  referee  machinery  A 
two-phased  approach  of  this  kind  seems  an 
appropriate  way  of  insuring  that  in  our  zeal 
to  protect  vital  constitutional  rights  we  do 
not  too  precipitately  unsettle  the  Federal- 
State  equilibrium. 

II,   BASIC   ELEMENTS  IN   A   COMBINED   SYSTEM 

In  a  combined  system,  as  Just  pointed  out, 
both  procedures  would  be  available  and  the 
determination  of  which  to  ap>y  would  de- 
pend u;x5n  which  appeared  best  suited  to 
deal  with  the  particular  problem. 

There  are  many  situations  where  the  pro- 
cedures embodied  In  the  Federal  registrar 
meth^Kl  would  prove  entirely  adequate  and 
effective.  Thus.  In  areas  where  pressures 
against  Negro  voting  are  less  severe,  where 
some  Negroes  may  already  be  registered  un- 
der State  procedures,  where  Negroes  are 
better  organized  or  more  articulate  m  their 
demand  for  the  right  to  vote,  or  where  for 
other  reasons  the  prospect  of  obtaining  the 
opportunity  for  Negroes  to  vote  is  more  ad- 
vanced, there  Is  no  ground  for  supposing 
that  the  registrar  procedure  would  not 
prove  successful.  Such  conditions  prevail  In 
many  localities,  particularly  In  urban  areas. 

Moreover,  the  registrar  system,  if  modified 
In  the  manner  set  forth  below,  can  operate 
through  procedures  that  are  simple,  that 
are  readily  adapted  to  widespread  applica- 
tion, and  that  involve  less  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds  and  personnel  than  ^ould  be 
required  for  the  conduct  of  multiple  formal 
litigation.  To  make  the  registrar  system 
work  in  optimum  fashion,  Presidential  exer- 
cise of  the  power  to  appoint  registrars  should 
not  he  niade  deper.dent  upon  a  prior  form.al 
adjudication — whether  Judicial  or  adminis- 
trative that  named  persons  have  been  sub- 
jected to  specific  denials  of  or  Interferences 
w.th  the  free  exercise  of  the  franchise  What 
is  to  be  protected  by  the  registrar  phase  of 
the  program  is  a  Federal  process — the  right 
to  vote  for  Federal  officials.  It  is  therefore 
entirely  appropriate  for  Congress  to  confer 
on  the  President  a  protective  authority  to  be 
exercised  whenever  he  has  reason  to  believe 
that  local  conditions  surrounding  Federal 
elections  do  net  comport  with  those  high 
standard:  Congress  is  entitled  to  insist  upon. 

In  practice  the  President  would  doubtless 
act  to  appoint  registrars  only  on  the  advice 
of   the   Attorney   General   and.  so   long  as   It 
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continues  In  being,  the  Civil  Rlgiits  Commls- 
■lon.  TliiB  routine  advisory  relailon&iilp 
need  not  be  spelied  out  In  legislation.  It 
would,  however,  seem  prudent  to  provide,  as 
a  precondition  to  the  President's  exercise  of 
his  discretlonaxy  power,  to  appoint  regis- 
trars, that  the  President  be  In  receipt  of  a 
petition  or  petitions  from  at  least  50  resi- 
dents of  a  county  or  parish  who  believe  they 
are  qualified  to  vote  and  who  leel  that  ap- 
pointment of  a  registrar  for  that  county  or 
parish  Is  appropriate. 

For  these  reasons  the  Federal  registrar  sys- 
tem would  normally  be  the  preferred  methcsd 
and  first  to  be  applied.  Where  this  system 
proved  Inadequate,  or  where  It  could  be  fore- 
seen that  It  would  prove  Inadequate,  the  more 
far-reaching  procedures  of  the  voting  referee 
system  would  be  invoked. 

The  situations  In  which  the  voting  referee 
system  would  prove  more  advantageous  in- 
clude the  following: 

( 1 )  Areas  where  resistance  to  the  Federal 
registrar  system  developed  scnne  form  of 
"Jim  Crow"  election  practices,  thus  Je<jpar- 
tllzing  the  Integrity  of  Federal  elecUous.  Al- 
though some  provision  should  be  Inccrpo- 
rated  In  the  Federal  Registrar  system  to 
prevent  this,  such  provision  might  not  be 
wholly  BUCcesKful  and  direct  Federal  control 
over  registration  for  State  elections  might 
become  essential. 

(2)  Areas  where,  although  no  "Jim  Crow" 
•lection  practices  developed,  the  registration 
of  Negro  voters  In  Federal  elections  did  not 
resTilt  In  eligibility  to  vote  in  State  elections. 
If  a  substantial  number  of  Negro  voters 
wished  to  enforce  their  right  to  vote  in 
State  elections  under  such  circumstances, 
the  voting  referee  system  would  be  available 
and  should  be  invoked. 

(3)  Areas  where  especially  Intense  opposi- 
tion to  Negro  voting  made  It  unlikely  that 
federally  registered  Negroes  would  be  per- 
nUtted  to  vote  and  that  criminal  sanctions 
would  prove  effective.  In  such  situations  the 
more  limited  procedures  of  the  voting  referee 
system,  and  the  more  readily  available  con- 
tempt power,  coxild  be  employed. 

(4)  CXher  areas  where  the  drastic  proce- 
dure of  Instituting  Federal  control  ever  State 
elections  through  the  summary  contempt 
power  was  deemed  necessary. 

No  difflcultlds  arise  from  the  ilmultaneotas 
operation  of  the  two  syitems.  In  moat  situa- 
tions, of  course,  only  one  of  the  two  proce- 
dures would  be  invoked.  Even  where  both 
were  In  force  In  the  same  election  district 
there  would  be  no  conflict.  The  Federal 
registrar  would  concentrate  on  hu  usual  task 
of  listing  those  who,  posseting  the  voting 
qualifications  px-escrlbed  by  State  law,  would 
be  eligible  to  vote  In  Federal  elections  The 
voting  referee  would  adjudicate  Individual 
cases  In  which  the  State  h.id  denied  the  right 
to  register,  his  favorable  action  leading  to  a 
certificate  of  eligibility  to  vote  in  both  Fed- 
eral and  State  elections.  In  any  ca.?e  where 
the  same  Individual  appeared  before  b.jth 
Registrar  and  Referee,  the  Referee's  decL-i^n. 
if  affirmed  by  the  Cu-ort.  would  prevail.  Thus 
a  registrar's  determination  that  an  applicant 
had  or  had  not  met  the  qua'iflc^ticns  set  by 
State  law  would  not  be  blading  in  any  sub- 
sequent application  for  the  broader  certifi- 
cate Judicially  administered.  And  a  finding 
by  the  referee  that  a  person  reglitered  by 
the  registrar  did  not  prjssess  the  req'al.'^lte 
qualifications  would  override  the  admini- 
strative determination  and  strip  the  appli- 
cant of  his  eligibility  to  participate  In  Fed- 
eral elections. 

It  deserves  emphasis  here  that  the  slmul- 
taneo'js  activity  of  the  two  Federal  officials 
In  the  same  election  district  Is  altogether 
desirable  in  those  Instances  where  local  dis- 
crimination does  not  fully  yield  to  the  reg- 
istrar procedure.  These  would  be  situations 
where  State  election  officials  were  undeterred 
by  the  ttireat  of  criminal  prosecution  from 
continued  discrimination  in  Federal  elec- 
tions, or  were  not  allowing  persons  registered 
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by  the  registrar  to  vote  in  .State  elections,  or 
both.  Here  the  referee  pr^-Kedure  would 
perform  a  rrrajor  function  In  adjudiratlng 
individual  allegations  of  discrimination  and 
enff.rcing  the  resultant  decrees.  The  regis- 
trar, meanwhile,  wcild  be  carrying  on  his  in- 
dependent and  highly  Important  Job  of  main- 
taining a  register  of  the  larger  group  of 
eligible  Negro  voters  ready  U^  participate  In 
Federal  elections  but  understandably  reluc- 
tant to  approach  actively  hof^tile  State  of- 
flclals  as  the  first  step  in  gefing  'hemselves 
registered   for   txjth   sets   of   elections. 

Some  coordination  In  the  operation  of  the 
two  procedures  would  be  advisable.  Thus 
the  decision  whether  to  Institute  one  pro- 
cedure or  the  other,  or  whether  to  follow 
up  the  registrar  method  by  an  injunction 
suit,  would  have  to  be  made  Such  coordi- 
nation could  be  readily  e.'Tected  by  giving 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  authority  to 
recmmeiid  the  appointment  of  Federal  reg- 
istrars to  the  President,  and  to  recom- 
mend the  Institution  of  Injunction  proceed- 
ings by  the  Department  of  Justice.  Or.  if 
the  Comm;s.slon  Is  not  continued,  the  neces- 
sary cocirdmation  could  be  secured  through 
the  Presidents  BtatT,  through  delegation  to 
the  Civil  Righu  Division  nf  the  Department 
of  Justice,  or  through  delegation  to  some 
other  officer  or  agency. 

To  Insure  that  the  registrar  and  referee 
phases  of  the  combined  plan  are  In  full  con- 
formity, one  further  and  relatively  minor 
m.xiincation  of  the  registrar  phase  of  the 
plan  Is  In  order  Present  proposals  for  the 
apix)lntment  of  Federal  registrars  contem- 
plate such  app.  intment  wlicrever  there  ts 
dlscrlmine'ion  on  aro  unt  of  race,  religion, 
color,  or  national  origin.  The  referee  pro- 
posal Is  confined  Ui  dlscrlminatim  on  ac- 
count of  race  or  color.  It  Is  abundantly 
cle.T.r  that  the  practical  problem  to  which 
current  legislative  proposals  are  addressed 
Is  racial  discrimination — primarily  that 
against  the  Negro — and  it  should  therefore 
be  sufficient  for  present  purposes  to  provide 
that  the  appoin'.'rient  of  registrars  and  ref- 
erees alike  sh.  uld  be  geared  to  ducrimma- 
tlon  on  account  of  race  or  cohT  In  the 
event  that  a  fu-ure  Congress  finds  that  v.  '- 
Ing  righ's  are  being  abridged  on  any  ■ignifl- 
cant  scale  because  of  religion,  national  origin, 
or  some  other  obn.:>xluui  crlterlnn.  it  will  at 
such  time  be  feasible  and  appropriate  to 
enlarge  the  scope  of  the  present  pri.>pu»ai. 

rn.  FBiJfcrPAL  paovisiows  in  a  cowsiNro  biix 

A  bill  combining  the  features  of  'he  Fed- 
eral registrnr  procedure  and  the  v  ning  ref- 
eree pr ocediire  would  include  t.he  rollowlng 
principal  provisions 

TTTLt    I     nOJEaAL     BKCISTRARS 

(I)  The  President  should  be  empowered  to 
appoint  a  Federal  resl.s'rar  in  ar;y  election 
district  wl.ere  ;;e  has  rea.ir.n  » . ?  believe  that 
clt.zens  are  b*»ing  denied  regis'ratlon  on  ac- 
count o'  race  or  color  T):e  only  condition 
to  the  Uklng  of  such  acti  n  should  be  that 
a  f>etltion  be  filed  by  at  lea.it  50  persons 
resldmu  in  any  county  or  parish  who  believe 
they  are  qualified  to  vote  and  request  the 
app  in'ment  of  Federal  reglstrn.-s  In  such 
county  or  parish. 

'2.  Once  a  F^era!  reeL-^trar  has  been  ap- 
pointed for  any  election  dis'rict.  all  persons 
In  that  district  who  are  members  of  the  cate- 
gory— of  race  or  color— thnt  the  President 
has  rea.V)n  tf>  b*»lleve  are  being  discriminated 
against  as  stated  In  his  designation,  should 
be  eligible  ti  apply  U^  the  Federal  registrar 
for  registration  to  vote  in  Federal  elections. 

'3)  In  any  ca.'^e  where  a  person  applies  for 
registration  ti  a  Peder  U  registrar  and  also  to 
a  voMng  referee  festabltshed  under  title  II). 
the  decision  of  the  voting  referee  as  to 
whether  the  applicant  possesses  the  qualifi- 
cations prescribed  by  State  law  shall.  If 
afllrmed  by  the  Fedtiral  c«:)urt,  supersede  any 
prior  iucunslstent  determination  of  the  Fed- 
eral reglbtrar. 


i4)  Any  person  denied  registration  by  a 
Federal  registrar  may  obtain  ju.iici.U  review 
uf  such  action  by  appeal  to  a  U  .--'  disirict 
court.  Any  person  having  standing  under 
State  law  to  challenge  the  determination  of 
State  registration  or  election  officials  that 
another  person  Is  qualified  to  vote  may  chal- 
lenge the  right  of  a  federally  registered  voter 
to  vote  by  filing  suit  In  a  U  S  district  c^'urt 
against, such  registered  voter  and  the  appro- 
priate Federal  registrar.  In  such  suit  the 
action  of  the  Federal  registrar  In  granting 
registration  shall  not  be  stayed  pending  final 
decUlon  of  the  district  court,  but  provision 
for  expediting  such  suits  should  be  Included 
In  the  legislation.  The  above  procedures 
shall  be  the  exclusive  method  of  challeiiging 
a  person  to  whom  a  certificate  has  been 
issued. 

(5)  In  order  to  prevent  Jim  Crow  election 
practices,  provision  should  be  made  requL-lng 
that  In  any  election  where  some  voters  are 
qualified  to  vote  only  foe  candidates  for  Fed- 
eral office,  a  separate  ballot  for  such  cai^dl- 
dates  shall  be  cast  by  all  voters,  whether 
voting  only  for  Federal  candidates  or  for 
both  Federal  and  SUte  candidates  Similar 
provision  should  be  made  for  adjustment  of 
voting  machines,  so  that  all  voters  would 
use  the  sanae  nxachlnes. 

(6/  Federal  registrars  appointed  by  the 
President,  or  their  successors,  shall  serve 
until  such  time  as  the  Prealdent  determines 
that  citizens  In  the  elecUon  district  for  which 
such  registrar  was  appointed  are  no  longer 
being  denied  the  right  to  register  or  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color,  and  that  their  right 
to  register  or  vote  without  discrimination  In 
the  future  seems  secure. 

(7)  Criminal  provisions  should  be  in- 
cluded, making  It  a  misdemeanor  wilfully  to 
Interfere  by  violence.  Intimidation,  economic 
reprisal,  or  threats  thereof,  with  persons 
seeking  to  petition  for  appointm<"nt  of  a 
Federal  Registrar  or  seeking  to  r»*p:ster  with 
the  Fetlrral  registrar,  or  by  slmtlar  means 
Vy  otherwise  Interfere  with  the  Federal  regis- 
tration process,  or  to  deny  an  Individual  reg- 
istered under  the  art  the  right  to  vote  or  to 
have  his  vote  counted  far  any  candidate  for 
Federal  office. 

■mxK  n.  TOTiwo  tr^utrjt 
The  provisions  of  the  Atu^jrney  Oeneral's 
bill  should  be  Incorporated  in  iheir  prseent 
f'srm  (including  the  amendments  suggested 
by  Deputy  Attorney  Oeneral  Waljih  with 
the  addition  of  a  section  amending  section 
131  of  the  Civil  Rlghu  Act  of  1«57  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Attorney  General  or  private 
persons  may  secure  civil  relief,  through  dam- 
ages. Injunction  or  other  equitable  remedy 
against  persons  interfering  with  the  Federal 
registration  process  established  or  seeking  U) 
deny  the  right  to  vote  or  have  the  v  .te 
counted  of  any  person  registered  by  the  Fed- 
eral registrar.  It  may  be  advisable  to  in- 
clude a  provision  for  liquidated  damages  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  determinau on  ae  to 
tl^e  amount  of  damages  to  be  awarded. 

TTTLX   m.   CCNrEAI.    PSOVISION8 

(1)  The  provisions  in  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's bin  for  the  issuance  of  certificates  to 
those  found  qualified  to  vote  under  Federal 
procedure,  and  for  Federal  watchers  at  Uie 
polls,  should  be  made  applicable  to  both 
procedures. 
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Lrrau.\NTAN  indepent:)Ence  day 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint 
resolution  authorizing  and  reqiiesUng 
the  President  of  the  United  ."^tatos  to 
designate,  by  proclamation.  Pebniary  16 
of  each  year  as  Lithuanian  Indei)end- 
ence  Day. 

Mr.  President,  the  Introduction  of  this 
Joint  resolution  coincides  with  the  42d 
anniversary  of  Lithuania's  Independ- 
ence,    luthuania   proclaiii.cd   its   uide- 


pendonce  of  Rassia  in  1918  and  in  1920 
a  peace  treaty  was  signed  t>etween  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Lithuania  by  which 
the  Soviet  Union  recognized,  without 
reservation,  the  independence  and  sov- 
ereignly of  the  Lithuanian  people.  The 
Soviet  Union  declared  at  that  time  that 
It  voluntarily  and  forever  renounced  all 
sovereik^n  ngliLs  o\pr  l;.e  Baltic  peoples. 

For  two  decades  the  i>eoi)lc  of  Lithua- 
nia and  her  neighbors  enjoyed  the  fruits 
of  freedom  Diii.MK  that  time  Liihuania 
won  worldwid''  respect  as  an  exemplary 
member  of  the  family  of  nations.  A 
high  standard  of  social  Justice  was 
e.'itabllshed  as  the  Lithuanian  i>eople  dis- 
played its  love  of  hberiy  and  its  great 
epintual  strength. 

In  1940,  the  Soviet  Union,  rejecting  Ita 
treaty  obligatif^ns.  deliberately  an- 
nihiiau-d  several  of  it.s  neighbors  includ- 
ing Lithuania.  The  follovi-ing  years  saw 
the  Soviet  Union  employing  against  the 
captive  peo; ies.  a  process  of  coloniza- 
tion, oppression,  and  sy.'^'.ematic  dcx;ima- 
tlon.  Including  deportation  and  geno- 
cide. 

On  tlii.s  42d  anniversary  of  the  dec- 
laration of  Lit.'iu.inian  independence",  we 
of  the  free  world  should  n  ftect  upon  the 
guflenngs  of  the  Lilhu;anan  people  and 
that  of  her  .stster  captive  nation.s.  We 
must  consider  what  we.  wi'h  otlier  f:ee 
nations,  can  do  to  encourape  them  dur- 
ing this  tmie  of  oppression,  and  what 
ran  b»'  done  to  bring  about  their  even- 
tual liberation. 

By  our  words  and  our  actions  we  can 
continue  to  give  hope  to  the  vaLianl 
people  of  Lithuania,  tiu.sling  that,  by 
the  int'-rvention  of  dn.ne  providence, 
they  may  enjoy  again  tliat  freedom 
which  Is  so  clo!"^'  to  their  hearts. 

Tiie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Joii.t  res<jlution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropilat^'ly  referred. 

Tlie  Joint  re'  iution  'SJ  Res  163  ■ 
authorizing  the  President  to  ii»sue  a 
pioclamaMnn  designating  Fe')ruary  16 
of  each  \ia:  a.s  Lili.  i.Tn.an  Indoi)end- 
ence  Day.  introduced  by  Mr  r>tsH.  wa.'^ 
received,  read  twi'^e  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  CoTTiiriittre  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

FLYING  OF  PANAMA^'^^N  FLAG  IN 
CANAL  ZONE 

Mr  BT'TI£R.  Mr.  President,  the  one 
symbol  of  the  United  States  of  America 
which  Ls  defended  and  honored  above  all 
others  is  the  American  flag.  Just  as  our 
flag  means  and  represents  .^  much  to 
eveiy  American  so  the  English  flag,  the 
French  flag,  and  the  Panamanian  flag  all 
carry  a  world  of  meaning  to  the  people 
of  Enpland.  France    and  Panama 

I  believe  that  vke  are  all  famihar  with 
the  current  dispute  about  the  displaying 
of  the  Panamiinian  flag  over  the  Canal 
Zone.  Mr  President,  it  is  a  rare  occur- 
rence indeed  when  I  find  myt-elf  in  agree- 
ment With  the  editors  of  the  Washington 
Po-^t  and  Timt'6  He  raid,  but  I  would  like 
to  quote  from  an  editorial  of  Januao'  25: 

Should  the  Unit/>d  SU'e?  Buth  'r'.7.e  Pan- 
ama to  fly  Ita  flat;  alongside  the  American 
flag  m  the  Canal  Zone?  We  th  ucht  so.  In 
company  with  a  nun, her  of  adn.iiilstration 
ofllclals,  at  the  time  of  the  recent  demon- 
strations outside  the  znne.  and  we  endorsed 
the  proposal  of  a  modest  concession   to  the 


fee'mpg  of  a  smar.  neighbor.  Subsequent 
reflecti  >n  ha*  persuaded  u*.  however,  that 
thUi  might  be  a  mistake  •  •  •  The  danger 
lies  In  the  distinct  possibility  that  a  small 
gesture  wc»uld  entail  larger  aaid  more 
d<ba'. able  consequences. 

The  "distinct  possibility"  was  ex- 
pressed by  Pr'-sident  Ernesto  de  la 
Guardia,  Jr  .  of  Panama,  in  a  new.vpaper 
interview  rejxirted  over  Radio  Balboa  in 
Panama  City  on  February  1 : 

The  placing  of  our  flftg  there  (In  the  Canal 
Zonei  Is  only  a  logical  end  o!  ratifying  Pana- 
manian sovereignty.  The  Panamanians,  like 
other  Latin  Americans  in  general,  render 
fervid  tribute  to  the  fatherland  symbols. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  permi.'>j=ion  were 
granted  to  the  Panamanian  Government 
to  fly  its  Sag  over  the  Canal  Zone,  the 
people  of  Panama  would  attach  to  that 
act  a  significance  of  possession  which 
this  Government,  in  view  of  its  invest- 
ments in  and  the  strategic  importance  of 
the  Canal  Zone,  a.s  well  as  the  or:Kinai 
treaty  of  1903.  caimot  seriou.'^ly  enter- 
tain. I  am.  therefore,  submiitmc  a  reso- 
lution declaring  the  oppo.sition  of  the 
US.  Senate  to  flying  the  Panamanian 
flag  over  the  Canal  Zone. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  to  con.'-ider  my  resolution 
most  carefully  and  to  endorse  it  Be- 
cause Panama  has  lon^  been  our  friend, 
it  would  be  unfair  to  allow  that  country 
to  fly  it.s  flag  over  the  Canal  Zone  m  tlie 
mistaken  belief  that  the  zone  doe-;  or  will 
soon  belonc:  to  Panama  when  in  fact,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Canal  Zone  rests  with 
the  United  States  by  virtue  of  solemn 
trenty. 

Tl;e  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  H^pt 
In  the  chair'.  The  resolution  will  be 
recei\ed  and  appropristely  referred. 

Tile  resolution  iS  Res  275  >  was  re- 
cened  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 

Whereas  The  United  Ftatef  of  America  on 
N  'veTiber  18  lt»u3,  entered  hito  a  trea'y  with 
the  R^piih.ic  or  Par,  ima,  which  treaty  was 
fcab-<Kiuent;y  s;proved  by  the  United  Htates 
Be:...\t  on  February  23.  1904.  and  ratified  by 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  on  February  25, 
lO'M    and 

Wberens  the  said  treaty  prf>vlded  for  the 
establishment  o!  a  Canal  Zone  ten  ml>s  wide 
extending  across  the  Is'.hmuB  of  Panama 
from  the  Caribbean  t>ea.  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and 

Whereas  by  the  said  treaty  of  1903  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  granted  to  the  United 
States  of  America  sovereign  control  In  jjer- 
petulty  over  the  Canal  Zone  "to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  any  sovereign  riehts.  power  or 
authority  by  the  Republic  of  Panama;"  and 

Whereas,  as  the  price  or  coinpentation  for 
the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  granted  by 
the  Republic  of  Panama  in  the  s.iid  treaty 
of  1903  the  United  States  of  America  acreed 
to  pay,  and  did  pay,  the  sum  of  ?10  CX)iV(X)0 
on  the  exchange  of  the  ratlfiratirm  of  the 
treaty,  plus  a  specified  annual  payment  start- 
ing nine  years  after  the  exchange  of  rstlfl- 
catlon.  which  annual  payment  is  still  being 
made,  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  has 
rontinually  exercised  complet.e  and  exclusive 
sovereignty  over  the  Crsnal  Zone  Fi.nce  the 
ratification  of  the  said   1903  treaty;   and 

V/hereas  during  negotiations  le-ading  txi  the 
amending  treaty  uf  January  '25.  1955,  t>ie 
Republic  of  Panama  request^-d  a  specific 
treaty  provision  granting  it  pern-iis.sion  to  fly 
Its  P-ag  over  the  Canal  Zone  which  request 
W!i£  denied;  and 

Whereas  cm  November  8  and  November  2P 
1959,   tJicrc    were   attempted   mob   in\aiioni 


cf  the  Canal  Zone  by  certain  extremist  ele- 
ments of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  coupled 
with  demands  tending  to  encroach  upon 
U.S   sovereigntyi  and 

Whereas  tiie  President  of  tlie  United  States, 
In  his  press  conference  on  December  2.  1959. 
ftatt'd  that.  "I  do  In  some  form  or  other  be- 
l.eve  we  Eiionld  have  visual  evidence  that 
Panama  d  >e«  ha\e  titular  sovereignty  of  ti.e 
repif)n";  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  gtfttes 
reiterated  in  substance  tlie  above  stated  po- 
sition In  his  press  conference  of  FebruiiJ-y 
3,  1960;  and 

Whereas  subsequent  to  the  President's 
original  statement  it  has  become  publicly 
known  that  the  Department  of  State  is  g.i- 
Ing  active,  and  possibly  favorable,  cons. dera- 
tion to  a  formal  request  f r  ^m  the  Repabl.c 
of  Panama  th.it  the  Panamanian  flag  be 
flown  over  the  Cfl-nal  Zone;  and 

Whereas  to  permit  the  Paiiamanian  flag  to 
fly  over  the  C:-.nal  Zone  ^^-ould  amount  to  a 
total  surrender  by  the  United  States  of  Its 
exclusive  and  complete  sovereignty  over  that 
zone  and  would  inevitably  lead  to  further 
demands  by  the  Republic  of  Panama,  a  fur- 
ther shrinkage  of  Atnerican  sovereignty  over 
the  zone,  ana  pyossioiy  nauoualizationi  Now, 
t-herefore,  be  it 

Ec-'Oli'd.  Tiiat  It  15  the  sen-^e  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  that  there  shall  be  no  EXef'utive  sur- 
render of  U.S.  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
Zone  to  the  Republic  of  Panama,  either  by 
I>ermltting  the  flying  of  the  Panamanian 
flag  over  that  zone,  or  otherwise:  and  be  it 
further 

Kesoived.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  US. 
Senate  tiiat  since  the  sovereignty  of  tl^.e 
Uiiltcd  St.^tes  over  the  C.inal  Zr>ne  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  any  sovereign  righ's.  power,  or 
authority  of  the  RepuOMc  of  Panama  w.vS 
created  by  treaty  requiring  the  advice  and 
consent  ol  the  U.S  Senate,  tliat  there  should 
be  no  surrender  of  that  sovereignty  without 
a  treaty  of  equal  dignity. 


PROTECTTON  OF  RIGHT  TO  VOTE 
IN  FEDERAL  ELECTIONS— A2.IEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  JAVITS  siibmltted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  propnased  by  him, 
to  the  bill  iS.  2783  >  to  protect  the  right 
to  vote  in  Federal  elections  against  de- 
nial on  account  of  race,  religion,  color, 
or  national  origin,  by  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  Federal  registrars  by 
the  President,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
and  ordered  to  be  printed- 


TO  PRLVr  AS  A  SENATE  DOCl.T*IENT 
THE  REPORT  ON  THE  COi^ION- 
WEALTH  PARI^AMENTARy  ASSO- 
CLAllON  MATING.  CANBERRA. 
AUSTRALIA.   1959   <S.  DOC.   NO.  83' 

Mr  FPEAR.  Mr.  President.  la.st  No- 
vember it  was  my  privilege  to  head  a 
Senate  deletration  to  Canberra.  Aus- 
tralia, to  the  meeting  there  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Parliamentary  Association. 
Other  members  of  the  dele.cration  were 
Senat-or  Ci  atr  Engie.  of  California.  Sen- 
at<^r  KrNNiTH  B  KE.^•^^•G.  of  New  York, 
and  Senator  Hugh  Scott,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  friendships  we  made,  the  ex- 
change of  lefrlplp.tive  and  international 
views  in  which  ■s^e  participated  were  all 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  comity 
which  this  Nation  enjoys  with  the 
Unit.ed  Kingdom.  Australia  and  other 
members  of  the  great  British  Common- 
wealth. It  is  an  experience  in  which  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  always  participate. 
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I  have  a  report  on  the  meeting.  Mr. 
President,  which  I  offer  on  behalf  of  the 
delegation.  It  is  22  pages  and  will  not 
cost  more  than  $238  to  print.  Because 
I  know  it  will  be  of  interest  to  this  body, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  report  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FREAR.     I  yield, 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  rise  for  the  pur- 
pose of  commending  the  chairman  of 
our  delegation,  the  dutinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  [Mr.  FRE.fRl,  who 
represented  this  body  in  a  mAgniflcent 
manner  as  chairman  of  this  group  at 
the  British  Interparliamentary  Confer- 
ence. It  was  my  pleasure  to  be  with 
him. 

I  held  the  Senator  from  Delaware  in 
high  esteem  before  we  attended  this 
conference;  and  I  think  a  great  deal 
more  of  him  now. 

Mr.  PREAR.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
A  MEMORANDUM  AND  STATE- 
MENT OP  PROPOSED  GENERj^L 
PRINCIPLES  TO  GOVERN,  AND 
OPERATING  CRITERIA  FOR,  GLEN 
CANYON  AND  LAKE  MEAD  DUR- 
ING THE  GLEN  CANYON  FILLING 
PERIOD   (S.  DOC.  NO.  84) 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  9,  1960.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Hon.  Fred  A.  Seaton,  approved 
a  memorandum  transmitting  a  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  proposal,  tentatively 
setting  forth  the  governing  principles 
and  operating  criteria  for  Glen  Canyon 
Reservoir  and  for  Lake  Mead,  during  the 
filling  period  at  Glen  Canyon  Reservoir. 

These  general  principles,  as  set  forth 
In  the  proposal,  have  been  transmitted 
to  Mr.  Ival  Gaslin,  chairman  of  the  en- 
gineering committee  of  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Commission,  and  to  Mr  A.  J. 
Shaver,  head  of  the  Lower  Colorado  Ba- 
sin States  engineering  study  group,  with 
the  recommendation  that  these  two  en- 
gineering groups  study  the  Departments 
proposals  for  operating  Lake  Mead  and 
Glen  Canyon  Reservoir,  and  meet  later 
with  the  EVepartment  engineers  for  con- 
sultation and  exchange  of  ideas,  before 
the  Secretary  makes  his  final  decision  m 
the  matter. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  note  progress 
In  establishing  a  sound  manner  for  reg- 
ulating the  water  resources  of  the  Colo- 
rado Basin.  The  establishment  of  prin- 
ciples to  govern  the  operation  of  the  res- 
ervoir now  under  construction  in  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  is  a  logical 
prerequisite  to  the  establishment  of 
power  marketing  area  for  the  energy  to 
be  generated,  the  transmission  system  to 
transmit  that  energy,  and  the  other 
agreements  we  all  hope  will  lead  to  har- 
mony in  the  seven  States  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin,  and  the  use  of  their 
resources  for  the  welfare  of  the  greatest 
number  of  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimou."? 
consent    that    C^mn:...o:.:.ner    Dommy  s 


memorandum  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  accompanying  state- 
ment of  "proposed  general  principles  to 
govern,  and  operating  criteria  for.  Glen 
Canyon  and  Lake  Mead  during  the  Glen 
Canyon  fllUng  period"  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  Document,  together  with  my 
statement  to  the  Senate  today 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico'  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered 


ADDRESSES,  EDITOR  IAI^«5.  ARTT- 
CIJES,  EIX;..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By   Mr    YOUNG  of  Ohio 
Address  by  Senior  Randolph   delivered   at 
the   Boy   Scout   award    dinner    in    We«t    Vir- 
ginia 

Address  by  Hon  Allen  J  Eli  otofr  U  S 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  delivered  before  the 
National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc  .  January 
21,   1960 

By  Mr    WILEY: 
Statement      prepared     by     hi:n. 
"WrLET     Urges     Strong,     Muscular 
Security  Program  " 

By    Mr     KEATTNO: 
Proclamation   of   Oovemor   Rockefeller 
New  York,  on  Susan  B    Afithony   Day. 
By  Mr   HUMPHREY  ~^ 
Article    entitled    "Let's    Break    I>)wn    the 
Age  Barriers,"   written  by  him,   published  In 
the  February  1960  Issue  of  Etigle 

Summ.nry  prepared  by  him.  entitled 
"Conservation  News  " 


entitled 
Mutual 


of 


NEW  POLICY  OF  MARITIME  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION IN  PAYMENT  FOR 
SHIPS 

Mr  WTLXIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President,  today  I  call  attention  to  a 
new  policy  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion's wherein  they  are  now  paying  more 
money  for  old  worn  out.  fully  depreci- 
ated ships  than  the  price  for  which  the 
same  ve.vsels  were  sold  by  the  Govern- 
ment 10  to  20  years  ago  Not  only  that, 
but  during  the  period  in  which  the.se 
ships  were  operated  by  the  companies 
their  operations  were  ai.so  being  heavily 
subsidized  by  the  taxpayers. 

This  agency  in  some  instances  is  now 
accepting  old  ships  as  trade-in  allow- 
ances on  newly  constructed  vessels  at 
prices  averaging  from  30  to  50  percent 
higher  than  that  for  which  the  Crovern- 
ment  sold  these  same  ships  to  the  com- 
panies several  years  ago.  ThLs  liberal 
policy  is  being  carried  out  under  a  deci- 
sion made  at  the  management  level  of 
the  Maritime  Administration,  rather 
than  by  legislative  authority. 

Several  years  ago  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration requested  legislation  au- 
thority to  make  these  liberal  allowances, 
and  Concrc.ss  rejected  their  request. 
Later  their  counsel  ruled  that  they  did 
not  need  congressional  approval  anyway, 
and  they  proceeded  with  their  original 
intentions. 

Many  of  these  .ships  which  are  now 
being  accepted  at  inflated  prices  for 
trade-ins  are  the  .same  vessels  whose  op- 
erations have  been  heavily  subsidized  by 
the  Maritime  Admimstration  since  their 
original  sale. 


B .fore  incorpui  ating  a  li.st  of  some  of 
these  trade-ins  in  the  Record.  I  call  at- 
tention to  certain  specihc  examples 

For  instance,  the  American  Exi>ort 
Lines,  Inc..  in  1948  purchased  two  ships, 
the  Eicambinn  and  the  F.KKhnrda,  at  a 
cost  of  $1  100  387  eacd  Tl'.e.se  two  shiijs 
4  years  earlier  had  cost  the  Government 
$3  146,293  each  In  iy58  the  Govern- 
ment reacquired  as  trade-ins  the.se  .same 
two  ships  and  allowed  the  company  $1.- 
57.5.000  for  each. 

That  IS  not  all  The  record  shows 
that  dunnK  the  10-year  pen.xl  in  which 
the  company  operated  tiie.se  two  ves- 
sels— 1948-58— the  Ciovernnient  paid  this 
company  over  $13  million  in  .subsidizing 
their  operations  Included  m  the  com- 
putation of  these  subsidies  was  a  margin 
pro\  iding  for  profitable  operation  as  well 
as  taking  care  of  their  normal  depre- 
ciation. 

Thus,  we  find  that  In  this  instance  the 
Government  in  1948  .sold  two  vessels, 
which  had  cost  over  $6 '4  million,  for  a 
little  less  tl.an  $2 '4  million,  and  then  10 
years  later  bought  back  the  same  two 
ships  at  a  price  in  excess  of  $3  million, 
and  during  the  lO-year  interval  the  Gov- 
ernment paid  the  company  over  $13  mil- 
lion in  subsidies  on  the  same  two  ships. 
Altogether  the  American  Export  Lines 
In  the  last  2  years,  under  this  liberal 
policy,  have  turntxl  over  to  the  Govern- 
ment eight  .ships  for  which  they  received 
a  total  of  $9,783  000  as  trside-in  allow- 
ances, against  an  original  cost  of  $9.- 
5fi9  794 

Four  of  these  .ships  were  purchased 
from  the  Government  about  10  years 
a«o,  while  the  other  4  were  purcha.sed 
20  years  smo  and.  under  normal  de- 
preciation, allowances  had  been  prac- 
tically wntt-en  off  During  the  past  10 
y^ars.  the  Government,  on  these  same 
8  sliips  has  paid  .subsidies  to  the  Ameri- 
can Export  Lines  in  the  amount  of 
$28038,463  ai^ainst  which  the  Govern- 
ment ha.s  a  possible  recapture  accrual  of 
$1,339  175 

These  8  ships  wh^n  originally  con- 
.strurted  had  cost  the  Government 
$22  3.^8  149 

The  .American  President  Lines  Ltd  .  In 
1948  and  1931  bought  3  ships  from  the 
Government  at  a  total  cof^t  of  $3,004,817. 
Between  1956  and  1958  they  sold  the.se 
sa.T.e  3  .ships  back  to  the  Government  for 
$4,050,000  During  the  interval  in  which 
they  were  operatinc  these  same  ve.ssels. 
they  collfK.-ted  from  the  Government  sub- 
sidies in  the  amount  of  $4,983  704 — 
against  which  the  Government  claims  a 
possible  recapture  of  $459,092.  The 
original  purcha.sp  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  building  these  three  ships  was 
$8,807,715. 

The  Lykes  Brr>s  Steamship  Co  ,  Inc  . 
purchased  9  ships  from  the  Government, 
8  of  which  were  bought  from  17  to  20 
years  ai.'o  and  one  about  10  years  ago. 
The'se  .same  9  ships  cost  the  Government, 
when  nni,'inai:y  constructed,  $21,715,788. 
They  were  .sole'  to  the  company  for 
$8,994,994  In  1958  the  Government  re- 
acquired title  to  the.se  .same  9  ships  and 
allowed  the  company  $7,022,000.  This 
allowance  was  made  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  useful  life  of  most  of  these 
ships  was  exhausted  and  that  they 
had    been    fully    depreciated,    with    the 
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depreciation  charges  being  charped  to 
the  Government  under  its  operational 
subsidy  program.  In  the  10-year  p<>nod 
between  1948  and  1958,  this  company 
collected  $16,801,318  m  Government 
subsidies  to  operate  the.se  same  vessels, 
with  an  estimated  recrtpture  accrual  of 
$6,378,079.  which  may  be  collected  unless 
the  Government  in  its  generosity  waives 
the  claim. 

':rhe  MLsslsslppi  Shipping  Co  .  Inc  .  in 
1947  bought  4  ships  for  $3,588,946,  Be- 
twi?en  1948  and  1958  they  cuikcted  from 
the  Government  $9,924,867  in  subsidies — 
with  a  possible  recapture  accrual  of 
$1.138.755 — toward  the  operation  of 
these  sanie  vessels,  and  then  in  1958  sold 
them  bark  to  tlie  Government  for 
$2  541.600 

Between  1940  and  1943  tlie  C/Ovem- 
mfnt  built  9  \essels  at  a  cost  of 
$21,284.73::  Within  12  months  follow- 
inj;  their  con.st ruction  these  vessels  were 
sold  to  Uie  Mix>re-McCorin:ck  Lines 
In:.,  for  a  net  price  of  $11 .843,821  Ab<^ul 
20  year"!  lat/r.  in  1958.  the  company 
truded  these  .same  ships  back  t^i  the  Gov- 
enmient  for  a  credit  of  $9  4C2..500  Dur- 
in,;  tiie  10-year  period  between  1948  and 
1958,  the  Moore-McCormick  Ijnes  col- 
le<-ted  operational  subsidies  for  these 
same  y  vesw^Ls  in  tJie  amount  of 
$19,417.910 — against  which  the  Govern- 


ment has  an  estimated  recapture  claim 
of  $1,597,456.  It  should  be  not^d  that 
the.se  ves.sel.s  were  all  nearly  20  years  old 
when  repurchased  by  the  Govemment. 
and  therefore  had  been  fully  depreci- 
ated, with  the  depreciation  charges  hav- 
ing been  included  m  the  computation  of 
llif  opeiational  sub.«;idies. 

The  same  conditions  existed  with 
many  of  the  ships  listed  for  the  othei" 
companies  as  well. 

This  policy  of  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istrations in  buying  back  these  old  ves- 
sels at  prices  in  some  instances  actually 
higher  than  that  for  which  thev  were 
sold  10  to  20  years  ago  and  :n  all  in- 
stances at  prices  substantially  richer 
than  either  their^re.Ntnt  market  value 
or  their  depreciated  value,  repre.'^ents 
nothing  other  than  an  out.nght  gift  at 
the  taxpayers'  expense. 

This  policy  is  even  more  indefensible 
when  we  recognize  that  Congress  re- 
jfx-t^-d  the  request  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration for  authority  to  reacquire 
the.se  ves.sels  at  these  inflated  prices. 

After  Congress  refused  legislative  au- 
th<inty  the  Maritime  Administration  had 
their  General  Counsel  conveniently  draft 
a  ruling  to  the  effect  that  they  did  not 
ner^  congre.ssional  approval  anyway. 

This  us  only  one  of  the  many  examples 
which  have  been  called  t-o  the  attention 
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of  the  Congress  of  the  careless  and  irr'^- 
sponsible  manner  in  which  the  Maritime 
Administration  handles  public  funds, 
and  I  suggest  that  the  time  is  long 
overdue  when  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  should  direct  their 
attention  toward  an  examination  of  the 
policies  and  activities  of  this  asency. 

If  any  further  support  is  required 
to  empha<:ize  the  need  for  such  an  exam- 
ination I  suggest  that  the  members  of  the 
committees  and  the  Members  of  Congress 
give  their  attention  to  the  many  reports 
which  have  been  submitted  from  the 
Comptroller  Generals  olSce  criticizing 
the  activities  of  tins  agency. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  RrcoKD  a  chart 
giving  the  name  of  the  vessel,  the  date 
and  c<3nstruction  cost,  the  sales  price,  the 
amount  of  the  subsidy  paid  on  each  ship, 
along  With  tiie  trade-in  allowance  ap- 
proved by  the  Government  for  earh  com- 
pany, followed  by  a  letter  signed  by  Mr. 
Walter  C.  Ford.  Acting  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrator, explaining  the  chart. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Morse  in  the  chair,'.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  informa- 
tion and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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91 1'.  v-iy 

9!i  ym 

S.VI.  36V 

1<H>>  ,SS 
IM-  •■* 

1>.'4.»    ,S> 

46 
44 

4,'i 
4,- 

32  437  071 

2,  HY-  yw, 
;.  449.  .sya 

195>i 
1968 
1968 
1968 

J..6M,  lOc 
(k=w,  6(ki 
Mi,  .VK) 
M2.  500 

MOORE-M(-COHMACK  MNFS,   INC 


FS  Mormacmooo 

1941 

32.  946, 001 

I-iw    31.  !<i4n 

n.  vy2.  423 

IMV^.-S 

2o 

$1..3(»^.  722 

ly.ss 

»!.,V...IU 

88  Mormacp<irt ..        ....    — 

1940 

2.533,383 

Ott.  IS.  1941) 

i.sxc.  3oy 

iy4\>  .v> 

i.' 

i.43y.  H".' 

iy.-> 

1,  .%.=>.  i».> 

88  MnrmacKwan 

1940 

2,304.043 

do 

l,;*ri311 

IMS  .V 

4^^ 

2.  .S>*  W,*- 

iy6s 

l.-.M..V>' 

Bfl  Mormiicdale 

1942 

2.109,331 

Feb.  20.  ly42 

l.(l.M.  W.f. 

I  iM  >--."* 

41 

2,  1M,5<* 

l«5i< 

M,'.(U.' 

88  Momiaclark  . .... 

1943 

1M3 

2,  6.63.  670 
2. 657, 617 

Feb.  4.  1943 

Feb.  9.  1943 

:  1.0,S>«.  a'Ji 
«  1.  11!    344 

194>>  .68 

46 
44 

2.  3,'«.i.  yi'4 
2.  29S  .'74 

iy.> 
ly.'x.s 

M.'..  WM) 

8S  Morni«(T«*<l 

69S.  ,VXI 

P.''  Mortnactern 

iy42 

2.755,038 

Dec  29.  1942 

>  1,  i>j<..  yo7 

1MS-5S 

4«. 

2.  24y.  .^SP 

ly.'is 

.'.ys.  .vv'i 

B8  kloroiacyork... 

8S  Morniat^^H 

IMl 

8,018.77.'. 

IMl 

l,f^l\4,M 

IMK  ,S8 

47 

2.  (.So.  7'.''.' 

iy.> 

i'.*  .  1 X  •• 

1941 

3,  216,  974 

1941 

1,  W\  487 

lMy-58 

41 

2.  337  394 

1968 

9y<(.i'x. 

'  Tht^  ft?;;pi'  repn»srnt'  ;  ^'  v.wit..  -M'-  price  of  the  veMel,  sHboush  by  mutual 
ftniUiKi  in<  III  ihe  piiri'liiMT  0!  ■(•iirs<>i  sti-.t  ot  lU-  own  money  to  put  vessel  in  iUi-k^ 
<»!•  rerpitred  of  the  (lovernment  tinder  1946  .'^hlp  .'^ales  Act)  and  dedncted  from  the 
AcioiU  !>ttle»  prio«  of  vei>M;l  the  amount  so  dL>burscil. 


:  Net  a/lju.st.  d  und'  r  soc    9,  1946  Ship  Sale*  Act    Inclndinf  mterest  credit,  lax 
»»'lju>liiH-iii    .iiio  iliari«'i  iiirt-  cn-.lil. 
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US.    DKPAHTMi:>fT    or    COMMJERCE, 

Marttimx  Administratiox. 
WashingtOTf;  DC,  August  10.  1959. 
Hon.  John  J.  Willbams, 
U.S.  Senate,  ; 

Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Senator  Williams:  Reference  Is 
made  to  your  letter  of  July  17,  1959,  and  U) 
our  acknowledgment  tljereof  dated  July  24, 
1959. 

Ttiere  U  enclosed  a  statement  (schedule  A) 
showing  the  estimated  operating-differential 
subsidy  accrual  during  the  years  1948 
through  1958,  Inclusive,  on  each  of  the  33 
vessels  traded  In  from  November  9.  1956. 
to  May  22,  1959. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  provides 
that  50  percent  of  the  cumulative  proflts, 
computed  annually  but  averaged  over  a 
10-year  period,  after  a  profit  allowance  to 
the  subsidized  operator  of  10  percent  per 
annum  (to  the  extent  earned)  of  the  oper- 
ator's capital  necessarily  employed  in  the 
subsidized  operations.  Is  to  be  recapturable 
by  the  Maritime  Administration.  This  re- 
capture la  required  to  be  withheld  from 
current  cumulative  payments  under  appli- 
cable appropriation  acts. 

As  to  the  five  operators  listed  on  schedule 
A,  eacti  had  a  10-year  recapture  pen>d 
which  terminated  on  December  31.  1957  in 
order  to  relate  the  estimated  recapture  ac- 
crual applicable  to  the  recapture  period  of 
each  operator,  we  have  inchided  on  the 
schedule  A  the  last  11 -year  period  (rather 
than  the  laat  10-year  period  as  suggested 
by  you) ,  that  is.  the  10-year  period  ended 
December  31,  1957.  plus  the  latest  calendar 
year  1958. 

It  la  to  b«  understood  that  recapture  ac- 
crual U  not  determined  on  a  vessel  and  voy- 
age basia  but  by  taking  into  consideration 
all  of  each  operators  subsidized  operations 
for  each  year.  By  reference  to  the  remarlcs 
column  on  the  schedule  A,  it  will  be  noted 
that  there  has  been  shown,  as  to  earh  op- 
erator, the  percentage  of  the  rTapture  in 
relation  to  all  subsidy  accrual  !>t  the  10- 
year  recapture  period  referred  to  above. 
There  also  has  been  shown  what  the  esti- 
mated recapture  would  be  If  the  overall  per- 
centage shown  as  to  each  operator  were  ap- 
plied to  the  total  subsidy  accrual  on  the 
specific  vessels  listed  on  said  schedule  A  for 
the  10-year  recapture  period  ended  Decem- 
ber 31.   1957. 

The  calendar  year  19,58  wa.s  the  ftrst  year 
of  the  current  10-year  recapture  period  for 
all  of  the  operators  listed  on  the  .schedule  A 
and  present  Indications  are  that  the  amount 
of  the  recapture  accrual,  if  any,  for  said  year 
will  be  negligible  as  u>  each  of*rator 

If    we    can    be   of    further    service    to    you, 
do  not  hesitate  to  advise  us. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  C    Ford 
Acting  \faritime  Administrator. 


ONE  UNIFORM— ONE  DE\'-OTION 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr  Pre.sident. 
for  years  American  taxpayers  have 
.shouldered  the  burden  of  ever-mcrea.s- 
ing  peacetime  budgets  and  ^'rowing  ex- 
penditures for  defense 

Taxpayers  recognize  that  a  strong  de- 
fense i,>  e.ssential  if  America  i.s  to  .sur- 
vive the  threat  posed  by  the  RrouinR  pow- 
er of  the  Soviet  Union.  They  know  that 
if  .America  is  to  maintain  a  powerful  de- 
fense posture,  great  outlays  of  money 
are  necessary.  American  taxpayers  also 
uant  their  money's  worth,  in  th^  field  of 
defense  as  in  any  other  field.  Thev  are 
entitled  to  that. 

It  is  our  duty,  as  Senators  of  the  United 
States    to  make  certain  that  waste  du- 


plication. inefRciency  and  mismanage- 
ment are  eliminated  wherever  we  find 
them. 

This  year,  more  than  $41  billion  will 
be  required  for  defense.  I  assert,  Mr. 
President,  that  if  there  is  one  area  in 
which  we  can  save  money  without  .sacri- 
ficing our  strength,  this  is  it 

To  do  so,  we  must  see  that  our  Armed 
Forces  arc  unified. 

Unbridled  intei-.<;ervice  rivalry,  dupli- 
cation of  effort,  duplicati)n  of  men  and 
equipment,  overlapping  of  re.spon.sioility, 
all  must  end 

Organizational  confusion  in  the  De- 
fense Department  has  cost  American 
taxpayers  heavily  It  has  been  coiiserva- 
tiveiy  estimated  that  more  than  $5  bU- 
Uon  could  be  saved  annually  if  this  waste 
were  eliminated  under  a  unified  com- 
mand 

I  a-^-seri  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fen.se  is  not  functioning  up  to  its  peak 
performance,  and  that  it  need.s  a  major 
overhaul  if  our  Nation  s  deft-n.scs  are  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rapid  developments 
of  modern  technology 

To  keep  pace,  defen.se  must  b*-  euided 
by  a  sin^'le,  unified  defense  or^ani/ation 
which  can  map  out  and  implement  a  uni- 
fied defen.se  strategy  without  the  con- 
stant bickering  which  has  been  charac- 
teristic of  our  separate  .Armed  P'orces 

M."-  Presuient,  an  editorial  m  the 
Cleveland  Pres.s  of  February  13  1960, 
points  out  the  need  for  unification  of 
our  .Armed  Forces  most  effectiv^'Iy  The 
Cleveland  Press  is  one  of  our  Nation's 
greatest  newspapers  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  thi.s  editorial  may  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  Dodd 
in  the  chair'  Is  there  objection  to  the 
reque.st  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  order  to  be  printed  m  the  Record 
as  follows: 

One  UNirouM — Onf  Dr.rrnott 

W'th  all  the  angry  lyillt'.^-.i:  .ipt,-i-*.  ver  the 
state  of  the  countrv  s  defer. .s^'s  .dkj.i.aai  to- 
day's or  t.)morri,Ws  kind  of  war.  It  u  difflr-uir. 
to  say  the  lea-st,  to  know  ju.-'t  .new  we  stand 

Conf'Lsion  is  com piou rifled  by  suspicion  that 
represen-atives  of  the  high  military  com- 
mand tend  u>  view  the  problem  largely 
through  the  eyes  of  their  own  branches  of 
the  service 

The  airmen  want  more  supersonic  planes 
and  airborne  alert.s.  the  .sailors  ni.re  P'laris- 
carrylng  submarines  ar:d  the  soldiers  more 
power  to  fight  bru.sh-fire  w.hts 

Ovit  of  this  tlie  impression  strengthens 
t.hat  there  must  be  one  rniiitarv  service,  in- 
stead -f  three-  '.ne  uniform,  i.ne  basic  sys- 
tem of  officer  training  one  source  of  promo- 
tion one  single  devotion  to  national  security 
with  .ut  regard  to  the  cut  of  the  uniform  of 
the  man  with  the  i<un 

The  motives  ,f  the  advocates  '.;  -he  various 
services  are  nut  to  be  impu*:ned  Their  feel- 
ing.s  and  views  are  bred  into  them  by  train- 
ing and  tradition  starting;  at  an  Imt.resslon- 
ab;e  at;e  In   the   military   academle.s 

It  Is  an  honest,  but  narrow,  point  if  view 
which    has   got    to   be   changed 

Interservlce  rivalries  among  men  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  their  service,  alone,  is 
fit  to  save  the  country,  have  coat  us  billions 
in  duplicated  military  equipment  More  bil- 
lions wii:  not  protect  lus  adequ.ite'.y  If  the 
system  is  basically  unsound 

This  bears  on  a  ml.sconreptlon,  nourtshed 
dally    by    the    alarms   of    politicians   seeking 


election  and  some  of  the  military  seeking 
appropriations. 

It  Is  that.  If  we  Just  spend  enough  money, 
we  will  have  and  hold  the  neces-sary  edge 
over  the  Russians. 

It  Is  easy  to  understand  the  api>eal  of  this 
argument  because  our  faith  in  the  m.a4{lc  of 
the  dollar  remains  unshattered  by  our  ex- 
periences all  around  the  world 

Not  necessarily  more  money  but  money 
more  wisely  spent.  Is  what  we  need  And 
more  assurance  that  our  military  services  are 
more  interested  in  defense  against  Commu- 
nist aggression .  leaa  Interested  In  defense 
against  each  other 


CONSCIENTIOUS  VIKWS  AGAINST 
CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr  President, 
in  the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Her- 
ald of  February  14.  the  Junior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr  Keattvg]  warn.s 
that  he  plans  to  intuxluce  a  tough  new 
antilynching  bill,  which,  among  other 
things,  will  provide  for  the  df-aih  penal- 
ty m  lynching  cases.  This  is  to  quote 
the  Wash.ngton  Past. 

A.s  a  Member  of  the  other  body  years 
ago.  in  the  77th  Congress  I  believe,  I 
voted  in  favor  of  an  anti-pull-tax  bill. 
In  fact.  I  was  entrusted  with  the  leader- 
ship of  the  propont-nts  of  that  legisla- 
tive proposal  and  apportioned  the  time 
for  debate  to  both  proponents  and  oppo- 
nents. I  will  continue  to  supp<jrt  anti- 
poll-tax  legislation  until  the  time  comes 
that  the  poll  tax  is  not  imposed  in  any 
one  of  our  States  I  believe  civil  liber- 
ties should  be  accorded  Ui  all  our  citi- 
zens. I  am  certain  every  one  of  our  col- 
leagues. Mr.  President,  utterly  abhors 
lynching. 

I  am.  as  a  matter  of  con.science.  op- 
posed to  capital  punishment  and  I  will 
not  be  so  extreme  as  to  gr.e  support  to 
anyone  proposing  that  members  of  a 
tiang  participating  in  a  lynclung  be  exe- 
cuted upon  conviction  or  pleading  guil- 
ty. I  am  opposed  to  the  imi><>Mtion  of 
the  death  penalty  The  AIm.«hty  gives 
to  us  life  and  the  Almi^^hty  .should  be  the 
only  one  who  may  take  it  away  I  do  not 
believe  men  should  seek  to  play  Ciod 

It  Ls  noteworthy  that  the  Saviour  of 
mankind— the  greatf.st  U»acher  who  ever 
trod  upon  this  earth— never  left  any 
written  work,  never  left  any  writing  of 
any  kind  to  posterity,  except  on  an  oc- 
casion when  he  was  meditating  upon 
capital  punishment.  A  woman  had  been 
caught  In  the  act  of  adultery.  Under  the 
harsh  Mosaic  code  of  that  period— pro- 
viding "an  eye  for  an  eye.  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth"— the  law  provided  the  penalty  of 
death  by  stoning,  a  crowd  gathered  to 
impose  the  penalty  of  the  law  Jesus 
meditating,  wrote  in  the  sand,  and  as  if 
He  were  reading  that  which  He  had  writ- 
ten He  said.  "He  that  is  without  sin 
among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a  su.ne  at 
her."  and  one  by  one  the  angry  .self- 
appointed  executioners  slunk  away- 
casting  aside  the  stones— and  the  wom- 
an was  freed  from  the  death  penaltv  by 
the  saving  grace  of  the  Masters  mercv 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr  President,  on 
February  4.  1960  I  expre.ssed  in  detail 
my  views  against   the  so-called  Federal 
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ale  to  education  bill  when  the  .«=^enate 
was  considering  this  uriwise  and  unr^ec- 
essary  legislation  Since  that  t.me 
there  has  appeared  in  many  newspapers 
acioss  the  Nation  a  very  excellent 
arLrilysis  of  the  serious  economic  rami- 
fi^iitions  of  this  legislation  if  pa.ssed  by 
the  House  and  signed  into  law  by  the 
President.  This  analy.sis  was  written  by 
Mr.  David  Lawrence,  the  distinguished 
editor  and  publisher  of  US.  News  & 
Wcrld  Report  luid  ncAs  columnist  for 
many  daily  new.spapers.  Mr.  Law- 
rence's column  apix?ared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Elvening  Star  of  February  8.  1960. 

In  his  analysis.  Mr  Lawrence  quotes 
extensively  from  an  able  address  recently 
delivered  by  Mr  Maurice  Stans.  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  on  the 
subject  of  the  skyrocketing  future  fi- 
nancial obligations  of  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. Mr.  Stans  has  made  three  recent 
adcresses  on  this  important  subject, 
warning  against  committing  our  Treas- 
ury to  the  future  expenditure  of  billions 
of  dollars  for  just  such  extravagant  and 
endless  programs  as  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
caton.  a  field  over  which  the  National 
Go'/'ernment  has  no  jurisdiction. 

Mr  LouLs  Harris,  the  able  editor  of 
the  Augusta.  Ga  .  Chronicle  has  also 
condemned  the  ivction  of  the  Senate  in 
approvmg  this  legislation  with  strong 
words  and  sound  reasoning.  His  edi- 
tor.al.  entitled  Soothing,  Bat  Danger- 
ous ■'  appeared  in  the  February  7.  1960, 
issue  of  the  Chronicle.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  both  articles  be  printed  at 
thir  point  in  the  Rfcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

(Piom  the  Washington  Star.  Feb   8,  1960] 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

■cc-foMic  Meaning  or  School  Aid — lirruk- 

TioNAST    ErrccT    Sken    rr   Congress   Kxkps 

Ai>DINO    TO    FZDEXAL    OBLIGATIONS 

Tlie  Democrats  in  the  Senate  are  unwit- 
tingly doing  a  great  deal  to  scare  American 
business.  They  have  set  the  stage  for  a 
sper  ding  orgy  by  Government  which  can 
gradually  cut  down  the  purchasing  power  of 
the   dollar 

Tlie  vote  In  the  Senate  last  week  to  provide 
nearly  $2  billion  in  the  next  2  years  for 
Bcboal  aid  could  start  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  an  unprecedented  course  of  sub- 
sidizing teachers'  salaries  What  has  hith- 
erto been  a  local  obligation  now  could  be- 
come ft  Federal  liability  every  year.  It  starts 
with  a  few  hundred  millions  for  teachers' 
salaries,  but.  once  a  formula  of  this  kind 
is  embedded  In  Federal  budgets,  it  means  In- 
creasing sums  every  year  thereafter. 

Certainly  schoolteachers  should  be  better 
paid  and.  If  the  States  dont  recognize  this, 
they  win  lose  teachers  and  fall  to  gain  new 
ones  But  once  the  Federal  Government 
starts  an  aid  program,  the  States  will  grad- 
ually transfer  It  to  the  majority  responsi- 
bility. This  could  even  lead  to  Federal  con- 
trol of  the  curriculum  and  teaching  meth- 
ods--as  Is  the  case  In  many  a  totalitarian 
government. 

Tiie  States  are  not  bankrupt  If  they  fall 
to  a))propriftte  enough.  It  is  the  local  citizenry 
who  should  be  making  a  fight  for  better 
BchcoUng.  The  moment  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment steps  Into  anything.  It  becomes  a  cus- 
tom that  Is  never  repealed. 

What  can  all  this  mean  to  business?  Tf 
doll  irs  are  to  be  cut  down  In  value,  unions 
will  Insist  upon  higher  wages.  Then  prices 
start  going  up  foster  and  faster.     Also,  in- 


terest rates  have  to  be  boosted  to  attriict 
Invest^irs.  It  means  a  dislocation  of  the 
American  economy. 

Now.  many  of  the  42  Democrats  and  9 
Republicans  who  voted  for  the  $1  8  billion 
measure  to  aid  the  8Cho<->ls  realize  that  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  this  bill  will 
be  pared  down,  if  not  rejected  altogether. 
Then  there  is  a  probability  of  a  Presidential 
veto  if  the  bill  should  get  ttirough  the  two 
Houses  It  Is,  however,  the  possibility  that 
this  kind  of  6p>ending  will  be  approved  by 
the  White  House  If  a  Democratic  adminis- 
tration comes  Into  power  a  year  hence  which 
Is  causing  apprehension   In   business  circles. 

It  Is  slgnlflcant  that  10  Democratic  Sena- 
tors from  the  South  and  Senator  Lausche, 
Democrat,  of  Ohio,  voted  against  the  school 
bin  along  with  23  Republicans,  but  the 
coalition  wasn't  big  enough  to  stop  the 
mea.sure. 

Naturally,  all  the  would-be  presidential 
candidates  on  the  Democratic  side  announced 
themselves  as  In  favor  of  this  Inflationary 
bill.  Vice  President  Nixon  had  a  chance 
earlier  to  break  a  tie  on  a  somewhat  similar 
bill,  and  he  cast  his  vote  against  It.  He 
had  been  warned  that  this  might  hurt  him 
politically,  but  he  wisely  disregarded  such 
advice. 

Skyrocketing  expenditures  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  a  matter  of  growing  con- 
cern Just  a  few  days  ago.  Maurice  H.  Stans, 
director  of  the  Federal  Budget  Bureau,  gave 
some  unpleasant  facts  to  the  public  In  a 
speech  he  made  In  Chicago.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  US  Treasury  Is  faced  with  a  large 
amount  of  future  obligations  growing  out  of 
the  tendency  to  start  a  system  of  continuous 
spending  for  projects — many  of  them  taken 
over  from  the  States      He  said: 

"Our  present  national  debt  of  »290  bllUon 
is  far  from  aU  we  owe  for  the  past  Here 
are  some  Items  it  doesn't  Include:  Our  al- 
ready accrued  liability  for  military  retire- 
ment is  about  $30  billion.  Our  unfunded 
present  accrual  lor  retirement  benefit*  lor 
civilian  Government  employees  Is  almost  $28 
billion  On  top  of  that,  future  pensions 
compensation,  and  other  benefits  voted  to 
veterans  will  cost  about  $300  billion. 

"Now,  the  $290  billion  of  current  public 
debt,  plus  over  $350  billion  of  future  obliga- 
tions for  past  services,  plus  $98  billion  of 
CO  d  's  add  to  the  almost  Incredible  total  of 
nearly  $750  billion.  That  Is  the  Federal 
Government's  mortgage  on  America's  fu- 
ture— on  ourselves  and  our  children — beyond 
the  regular  annual  cost  of  defense,  welfare, 
and  commerce.  Is  It  any  wonder  that  your 
President  pleads  for  a  sense  of  projxDrtion, 
for  a  limit  on  compulsive  sp>endlng.  for  a 
passion  for  responsibility?" 

What  Mr  Stans  means  by  his  reference  to 
commitments  for  the  future  Is  Illustrated 
by  the  new  school-aid  bill.  Once  It  starts. 
an  annual  obligation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  incurred.  These  are  what  is  known 
as  built-in  expenditures,  and  Mr.  Stans 
says: 

"I  see  already  built-in  Increases  pushing 
expenditures  up  and  up  year  after  year.  I 
see  pressures  continuing  to  mount  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  spend  more  and 
more,  to  take  over  local  governments'  prob- 
lems and  to  meet  demands  from  pressure 
groups  for  more  handouts  on  many  fronts 
If  we  yield  to  these  temptations,  we  can  soon 
have  $90  or  $100  billion  budgets,  higher  taxes, 
or  more  deficits,  debasement  of  our  money, 
and  weakening  of  our  economy  " 

How  many  Members  of  Conpres.?  heeded 
that  warning?  The  Demtvratic  ma;'  nty  m 
the  Senate  evidently  didn't,  and  neither  did 
the  few  Republicans  who  apparently  were 
intimidated  by  p>olitical  threats  at  the  ptlls 
coming  from  pressure  groups.  Maybe  some 
dav  an  Informed  elect.j>rate  will  constltxite 
itself  as  the  bigpest  prcp.«;ure  group  of  all 
and  vote  for  represent;! tives  who  favor  a 
scund  economy. 


(From  the  Augtista   (Gat   Chronicle,  Feb    7, 

1960) 

Soothing — Bur  Dangerous 

The  US  Senate,  yielding  to  the  demands 
of  p.'-essure  groups  has  passed  a  $1,834  mil- 
lion aid-to-education  biil  that  shockingly 
shows  both  a  complete  disregard  for  the  need 
for  economy  in  Federal  spending  and  also 
put,s  forth  another  tentacle  by  which  the 
schools  of  the  Nation  can  be  drawn  closer 
toward  the  voracious  maw  of  Federal  control. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  legis- 
lation otTered  in  the  name  ol  educational 
need.s  tne  Senate-p;t&sed  bill  would  provide 
huge  .';i;n-.s  of  n.oney  for  teachers'  salaries. 

This  will  please  the  National  Education 
Association  and  other  teacher  groups 
throughout  the  Nation,  who  will  be  so  busy 
counting  the  additional  dollars  they  hope  to 
gain  that  they  will  not  even  pause  to  con- 
sider the  dangerous  Implications  of  such 
unprecedented  legislation. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Members  cf  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  show  n.cre 
wisdom  than  has  the  Senate  and  tl.at  it  will 
relvise  to  endorse  legislation  calling  for  such 
a  huge  outlay  of  money  and  for  innovations 
that  will  strencrthen  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's hold  upon  the  Nation  s  schools 

The  taxpayers  of  the  Nation,  who  will  ha'  e 
to  assume  this  heavy  burden,  should  vig- 
orously protest  in  Washington  the  pr. 'posed 
legislation  and  even  let  President  Eisenht^wer 
himself  know  how  they  feel  about  such  out- 
rageous demands  upon  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  at  a  time  when  the  defense 
needs  cf  the  Nation  are  so  critical  and  when 
the  mounting  national  debt  Is  becoming  so 
topheavy  as  to  threaten  the  financial  and 
economic  security  of  the  Nation, 


POLITICAL  EXPENDTTTRES  BY 
CORPORATIONS  AND  L.\EOR 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr  President, 
ye.^teiday  I  introduced,  for  the  Sena'.or 
from  Utah  Mr  Bennett  and  myself, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  pro- 
hibit certam  jxilitical  contributions  and 
expenditures  by  national  banks,  corpora- 
tions, and  lab'jr  orfcanizations.  During 
the  debate  on  the  so-called  clean  elec- 
tions bill.  I  offered  an  amendment  which 
had  as  its  purpose  the  prohibition  of  cer- 
Uiin  types  of  pohlicai  expenditures  by 
corporations  and  labor  organizations 

The  amendment  provoked  much  dis- 
cussion: and  many  inieresting  observa- 
tions, suc^esiions.  and  legal  analyses 
were  offered. 

The  subject  with  which  my  amend- 
ment dealt  IS  a  profound  one  and  has 
many  implications  m  the  political  life  of 
our  country.  The  principal  opposition  to 
the  amendment  centered  around  opin- 
ions that  lis  scope  was  uncertain  and 
those  who  would  be  or  might  be  affected 
thereby  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
testify. 

In  my  opinion.  Mr  President,  this 
argument  was  well  intentioned  but  en- 
tirely fallacious.  At  present,  section  610 
of  title  18  of  the  United  Stales  Code 
ostensibly  prohibits  cirporalions  and 
labor  or;:anizaitons  from  making  contri- 
butions or  expenditures  in  connection 
with  an  election  of  a  Federal  officer. 
The  section  has  proved  completely  m- 
eflectivc  due  to  the  utilization  of  legal 
artifices  for  circumvention  of  the  stat- 
ute s  broad  prohibition.  The  express  will 
of  Concres.c  has  been  flaunted.  To  make 
the  pru/.ibition  effective,  we  will  have  to 
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amend  the  section  to  close  the  loopholes. 
This  was  the  piirpose  of  the  amendment 
which  I  offered  to  the  so-called  clean 
elections  bill  and  Is  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  which  I  introduced  yesterday.  The 
language  employed  is  intended  to  pro- 
hibit contributions  and  expenditures, 
subject  to  the  specific  exceptions  con- 
tained in  the  bill,  which  can  either  be 
traced  by  a  "conduit  of  funds'*  principle 
to  the  treasury  of  a  corporation  or  labor 
organization,  or  which  are  controlled  or 
utilized  by  a  person  or  group  which 
stands  in  a  servant-master  relationship 
with  a  corporation  or  labor  orgamzation, 
or  a  group  of  either  or  both. 

Mr.  President,  quite  often  it  is  an  in- 
sxirmoimtable  obstacle  to  enactment  of  a 
piece  of  vital  legislation  not  to  have  it 
considered  by  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee. It  appeared  that  this  was  the  situ- 
ation in  respect  to  the  introduction  of 
my  amendment  dealing  with  the  political 
activity  of  corporations  and  labor  or- 
ganizations. It  was  for  this  reason, 
coupled  with  the  assurance  of  several 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  if  the  bill  were  referred 
to  that  committee,  that  they  would  press 
for  early  consideration  of  this  measure 
that  I  was  led  to  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment and  to  introduce  it  in  the  form  of 
abilL 

The  bill  as  Introduced  yesterday  has 
been  modified  in  some  respects  from  the 
amendment  I  offered  to  the  clean  elec- 
tions bill.  It  incorporates  modifications 
which  were  suggested  during  the  debate 
on  the  amendment  and  which  I  deemed 
to  be  necessary  to  assure  tha*^  equal 
treatment  was  afforded  t^  both  corpora- 
tions and  labor  organizations  while  con- 
forming to  certain  constitutional  re- 
quirements. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  bill  is 
completely  nondiscriminatory  in  its 
treatment  of  both  corporations  and  labor 
organizations. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  its  early  con- 
sideration and  enactment  is  essential  for 
the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  our 
electoral  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  Ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  introduced  yesterday 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
fS.  3037)  was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.te  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stites  of 
America  in  Congress  as^embii'd.  That  section 
610  of  title  18.  United  States  Oxle,  Is  axnend- 
ed  to  read  as  follows: 

"J  610.  Contrlbutiona  or  exjjenditures  by 
national  banlcs,  corp<jrLi:;uas,  or 
labor  organizations 

"(3k)  It  Is  unlawful  for  any  natiunal  bank, 
or  any  corporation  organized  by  a.r.h^rlty 
of  any  law  of  Congress,  or  ar.y  committee, 
agent,  or  designee  of  such  bank  or  corpora- 
tion, to —  • 

"il)  make  a  contribution  or  expenditure 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  an  election  to 
any  political  ofiBce,  or  a  primary  election  or 
political  convention  or  caucus  held  to  select 
candidates   for   any  political  office,  or 

"(2)  to  make  a  contribution  to  any  com- 
mittee, association,  or  organization,  whe'Jier 
political  or  nonpolltlcal  in  nature,  which 
makes  contrlbutlona  or  expenditures  for  the 
purpoe*  erf  Influencing  any  such  ©lectlc*!. 
primary,  convention,  or  caucus. 


"(b)  It  Lb  unlawful  for  any  corp%ratlon 
(other  than  a  corporation  referred  to  In 
subsection  (ai),  or  any  committee,  agent 
or  designee  of  such  corporation,  to — 

"(1)  make  a  oontrtbutlon  or  expenditure 
for  the  purpoee  of  Influencing  an  election 
or  a  primary,  political  oonventlon,  or  caucus 
held  to  select  candidates    or 

"(2)  make  a  contribution  to  any  com- 
mittee, association,  or  organization  whether 
political  or  nonpolltlcal  In  n  I'ur-  which 
makes  contributions  or  expt.'nc;.tures  for 
the  purpTse  of  Infliienclng  any  svich  election, 
primary,  convention,  or  caucus, 
except  a  contribution  or  an  expenditure 
whljh  1.1  made  (A)  In  connection  with  the 
pviblicat.jn  or  distribution  of  a  newspaper 
or  peJlodlcal  Intended  for  distribution  pri- 
marily to  stockholders  of  such  corporation 
or  other  communication  which  Is  primarily 
limited  to  such  stockiiolders.  or  (B)  for  the 
purpose  of  disseminating  statemenu  of  the 
Issues  In  the  election,  primary,  convention, 
or  caucus  and  the  position  of  the  corpora- 
tion on  such  Issues,  or  (C)  for  the  purpoae 
of  presenting  a  news  program  or  news  doc- 
umentary through  the  medium  of  radio  or 
television,  or  the  presentation  of  opposing 
candidates  in  a  panel  discussion,  debate,  or 
similar  type  program. 

"(c)  Any  corporation  which  makes  any 
contribution  or  expenditure  In  violation  of 
this  section — 

"i  1;  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000, 

"(2*  shall  not  thereafte'  be  eligible  to 
flie  an  unfair  labor  practice  chau-|7e  iindw 
sectl  >n    lOib)    of    the   National   Labor   ReU- 

tions  .^c-t 

■     i     .N  )    labor   organization    shall — 

•'111  make  a  contribution  or  expenditure 
for  -i.e  purpose  of  InHuen-lng  an  election 
or  ^  p.'irnary,  political  convention,  or  caucus 
hplrl  "1  .select  candidates,  or 

■'2!  n..\ke  a  contribution  to  any  com- 
mittee, association,  or  organization,  whether 
political  or  nonpolltlcal  in  nature,  which 
m  ik<^  contributions  or  expenditures  for  the 
pirr>'.';e  of  Influencing  any  such  election. 
prim  irv  convention,  or  cau^nis, 
except  a  contribution  or  an  expenditure 
which  1.3  made  (A)  In  connection  with  the 
publication  or  distribution  of  a  newspaper  or 
periodical  Intended  for  distribution  primarily 
to  members  of  siich  labor  organization  or 
o'her  communication  which  is  primarily  lim- 
ited to  such  members,  or  (B)  for  the  pur- 
p^>se  of  disseminating  statemenU  of  the  U- 
sues  In  the  election,  primary,  convention, 
or  caucus  and  the  fwTeitlon  of  the  labor  or- 
gan Iran  n  on  such  Issues,  or  (C)  for  the 
purp-  se  of  preser.ti.ig  a  news  pr- .grjim  or 
news  d-X'umenr.u-y  through  the  medium  of 
radio  or  teievl-^lon,  or  the  presentaUon  of 
opposing  candidates  In  a  panel  discussion, 
debate,   or  simUar   type  pr'igram. 

"(ei  A  labor  organization  which  m.akes 
a  contribution  or  expenditure  prohibited  by 
subsection  (di  — 

•'lit  shall  n  >t  thereafter  be  certified  or 
re<y)gn!zed  as  the  representative  of  any  em- 
pl.  .yees  by  the  NaMonal  Labor  Relations 
B<j<ird  or  any  other  depsirtment  or  agency  of 
the  Government,  or  be  eligible  to  file  an  un- 
fair labor  practice  chars?e  under  section  lOib, 
of  the  Nitljnal  Latx)r  Relations  Act.  or  to 
file  With  ar.y  depar-ment  or  agencv  of  the 
Ojvernmeiit  any  other  ch.u-ge,  ct^mplaint.  or 
petitli<n  a.s  the  representative  of  or  on  behalf 
of  any  employee*;,  and 

■•i2i  shall  not  during  the  taxable  year 
following  the  year  In  which  suih  contribu- 
tion or  expendi-.ure  Is  made  be  exempt  from 
Federal  Income  tax  under  sec* Ion  501(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  CcKle  of  1954 

"(fMl)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
labor  organization'  means  ar;y  ori?ai..7,T  Mii.-i 
of  any  kind,  or  any  agen  y  or  employee 
representatl'oa  conimi^'ee  or  plan,  la  which 


empxi.yees  p.LTtlcipat*  and  which  exists  f  jr 
the  pur}x.*ie,  in  »no,e  itt  m  part,  of  deaiuiff 
with  em;^.  •V'^rs  cunce.'-ning  grievances,  labcjr 
d:.sp:;:e.«',  Wtis.'s.  rates  uf  pay.  h^  urs  of  em- 
ployment, or  conditions  of  w  rk,  or  any 
committee,  agent,  or  designee  of  such  or- 
ganization, 

'  (2)  An  aOMaTlt  by  or  on  behalf  of  a 
corporation  or  labor  orgiinization  that  It 
has  not  made  a  contribution  or  expenditure 
prohibited  by  this  section  shall  be  prima  fade 
evidence,  for  ths  purpose  of  subsections  (c) 
(3)  and  (e) .  that  no  such  contribution  or  ex- 
penditure has  been  made" 

8k;  2  (at  If  any  provision  of  thU  Act  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  clr- 
cumftance  is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of 
the  remainder  of  the  Act  and  of  the  ap- 
plication of  such  provision  to  other  persons 
and  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  u.ls  Act 
shall  be  applicable  only  with  respect  to  con- 
tributions and  expenditures  made  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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CIVIL  RICiHI.S   LECiLSLATION 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  Presidcr.t  before  I 
offer  for  niing  two  dLschar^e  resolutions. 
I  should  like  to  propound  a  luirliamen- 
tary  inquiry  or  two. 

The  PRESIDING  omCER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair'.  The 
Senator  will  .state  them 

Mr.  MORSE.  My  first  parliampntary 
inquiry  is  this:  Is  the  s.  .Mator  from 
Oregon  in  order  during  this  morning 
hour  in  filing  discharge  petition.';? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  believes  that  Che  Senator  is  in 
order. 

Mr  MORSE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  correct  in  his  understanding 
that,  after  a  discharge  petition  is  flied. 
it  must  he  over  at  the  desk  for  1  legis- 
lative day? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICVJI.  The 
Senator  is  correct — unless  unanimous 
consent  is  given  to  take  it  up  imme- 
diately. 

Mr  MORSE.  But  If,  prior  to  another 
legislative  day,  the  majority  leader 
should  grant  the  Senate  the  privilege  of 
having  a  morning  hour,  could  the  dis- 
charge petition  be  called  up  during-  tliat 
morning  hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
Chair  rules  that  it  may  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  as  a  part  of  the  morning 
business.  The  Chair  is  advi.-^d  that  that 
procedure  was  followed  la.st  year  m  the 
case  of  Senate  Resolution  174 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  .state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Assuming  that  a  morn- 
ing hour  is  granted  the  Senate  prior  to 
the  calhng  of  another  legislative  day. 
and  the  discharge  resolution  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  laid  down  as  a 
part  of  the  business  during  that  morn- 
ing hour,  it  would  then  be  subject  to 
debate  until  the  end  of  that  morning 
hour;  and,  when  the  hour  of  2  o'clock 
arrived — if  the  Senate  convened  at  12 
o'clock — or  1  o'clock,  if  it  convened  at 
11— the  resolution  would  be  returned  to 
the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  It  would  be  placed 
on  the  calendar. 


Mr.  MORSE.  1  am  maklnc  this  rec- 
ord, because  I  want  everyone  U)  know  the 
procedural  position  in  which  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  finds  himself  and  the  ob- 
stacles which  are  in  his  way — which 
means,  on  the  basis  of  the  last  nilinL:, 
that  if  Members  of  the  Senate  wl^iled  to 
talk  for  whatever  time  remained  duiiiig 
the  morning  hour,  they  could  debate  my 
resolution  until  the  termination  of  th'^ 
morning  hour.  and.  for  that  day  at  least, 
action  on  my  i^solution  would  be  de- 
feated. 

The  PRrsiDING  OFFICER  That  is 
correct,  unless  some  other  disposition 
were  made  of  it.  as  by  a  motion  to  table. 

Mr,  MORSE.  I  am  commg  to  another 
po.s.'^ibiltty. 

Suppose  it  should  happen  that  discus- 
sion took  place  for  the  duration  of  the 
morning  hour,  and  my  resolution  to  dis- 
charge went  back  to  l.he  calendar.  It 
would  then  be  within  th.e  power  of  the 
majority  leader,  if  he  saw  fit,  to  move  to 
lay  the  unfinLshed  busmess  aside  for  the 
punx)5e  of  taking  up  the  resolution  to 
discharge,  would  it  not? 

The  PRF-SIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  is  correct  Any  Senator  would 
have  the  right  to  make  such  a  motion. 

Mr  MORSE.  Very  well,  Mr  Presi- 
dent. 

With  that  record  on  the  parliamentary 
procedures  and  ob<.tacles  which  confront 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  am  about  to 
submit  two  resolutions  of  discharge.  I 
explain  them  very  briefly. 

As  I  stated  at  some  length  yesterday 
afternoon.  I  believe  that  the  most  or- 
derly procedure  for  the  Senate  to  follow 
In  the  consideration  of  civil  rights  legis- 
lation Is  to  bring  a  civil  richts  bill  before 
the  Senate  and  attach  our  amendment's 
to  a  civil  rights  bill,  and  not  to  a  bill 
such  as  the  bill  which  Ls  now  pending 
before  the  !^enate  which  is  not  permane 
to  civil  rights  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
civil  rights  I  respectfully  say  that  It 
cau.ses  a  great  deal  of  confusion  in  the 
public  thinking  as  to  just  what  kind  of 
prcKedure  we  are  following  in  the  Senate 

I  believe  that  the  American  people  are 
entitled  to  have  the  Senate  consider  a 
civil  ricrhts  bill  and  to  have  such  a  bill 
as  the  unfinished  business,  with  any 
amendments  being  offered  to  a  civil 
rights  bill.  I  believe  that  is  the  most  or- 
derly procedure 

In  addition,  such  procedure  has  the 
advantages  to  which  I  referred  yester- 
day from  a  legal  standpoint  in  respect 
to  makine  a  legislative  record,  as  to  con- 
gressional Intent  and  purpose,  which 
record  can  be  u."^d  by  the  courts  subse- 
quently 

There  Ls  pendii^.g  on  the  calendar — 
and  it  has  been  on  the  calendar  .^mce 
August  26,  1959— the  Javits  re.'-olution  to 
di'-charpe  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary from  the  further  consideration 
of  Senate  bill  2391  to  extend  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  and  provide 
further  means  for  securing  and  protect- 
ing the  rieht  to  vote.  The  calling  up  of 
that  di.'w:harge  resolution  would  have 
given  us  a  civil  rights  Issue  completely 
without  the  problem  of  having  civil 
rights  amendments  attached  to  a  bill 
which  is  iiot  germane  to  civil  nthUi.    1 


believe  that  would  have  been  the  more 
oi  doriy  procedure. 

However,  let  me  say,  in  addition,  that 
anything  I  say  should  not  be  subject 
to  the  interpretation  that  I  am  criti- 
cizing the  majority  leader  for  the  par- 
liamentary uecision  he  has  made,  I  oe- 
lieve  he  made  a  mistake  in  making  that 
decL'^ion.  I  do  not  believe  his  procedure 
Ls  the  mo.st  orderly  for  doing  the  job 
that  needs  to  be  done.  Nevertheless,  he 
has  a  perfect  right  to  do  that  under  the 
rules.  On  the  other  hand,  those  of  us 
who  disagree  with  him  would  point  out 
tliat  we  have  the  right  and,  in  this  in- 
stance. I  believe  the  duty,  to  propose 
an  alternative  course  wliich  we  consider 
to  be  a  more  r.rderly  procedure.  I  am 
proposing  such  a  course,  which  I  believe 
in  the  long  run  will  bring  about  better 
and  sound  civil  rights  legislation. 

I  shall  now  read  the  two  resolutions, 
and  then  send  them  to  the  desk.  I  shall 
read  them,  because  I  may  wish  to  dmress 
during  their  reading  to  explain  them. 
My  first  resolution  reads  i 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary be,  and  Is  hereby,  discharged  as  of 
February  25.  1960.  from  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S  2391)  to  extend  the 
Commission  on  Civil  RlghU  and  to  provide 
further  means  for  securing  and  protecting 
the  right  to  vote.  If  said  committee  has  not 
prior  to  said  date  rejx>rted  said  bill  or  some 
other  civil  rights  bill  to  the  Senate. 

It  will  be  noted  that  I  fix  the  date  of 
February  25  as  the  date  on  which  we 
would  start  the  civil  rights  debate  in 
the  Senate  on  a  civil  rights  bill.  The 
calendar  contains  much  propo.sed  Ip'^is- 
laticn  on  which  we  can  act  in  the  time 
between  now  and  February  25  I  do  not 
feel  that  what  I  am  proposing  would 
do  an  injustice  to  the  schedule  of  the 
Senate  We  know  that  the  civil  rights 
debate  is  poing  to  be  a  long  debate. 
Therefore,  I  believe  that  by  having  civil 
rights  legislation  brought  up  before  us 
on  February  25,  and  disposing  in  the 
meantime  of  any  legislation  which 
might  be  considered  by  some  to  be  of 
an  emergency  nature,  we  would  be  u.'^irg 
the  time  well  between  now  and  Febru- 
ary 25. 

Then  we  would  go  to  work  on  a  civil 
rinhts  bill  by  way  of  the  discharge  route, 
if  the  committee,  between  now  and  then 
had  not  reported  a  bill.  The  committee 
may  well  report  a  bill.  However  we 
have  the  duty  to  notify  our  Judiciary 
Committee  that  this  is  the  will  of  the 
Senate.  The  committee  is  the  chiild  of 
the  Senate,  and  we  arc  its  parents.  In 
my  judgment  we  have  the  right  to  call 
for  this  course  of  action, 

I  believe  the  same  statement  can  be 
made  with  reference  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration.  My  next 
resolution,  which  I  will  send  to  the  desk, 
reads  as  follows: 

Rr^o'.ved.  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
ar.d  Admlnlstrhtlon  be.  and  is  hereby,  dis- 
chhttred  as  of  February  25.  1960,  from  further 
cnsiderfitlon  of  the  bill  (S.  2814  i  to  a.'^sure 
inaividi;als  residing  In  the  several  States 
of  the  right  to  register  in  order  thru  they 
may  exercise  their  right  to  vote  {<ir  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  and  for  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
regardless  of  race,  religion,  color,  or  national 
origin,  if   said  committee  has  not  prior   to 


said   date   reported  said   bill   or   some   other 
civU  rights  bill  to  the  Senate. 

By  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions 
we  would  have  placed  before  us  by  Feb- 
ruary 25  the  decision  of  both  of  our 
committees  as  to  any  action  they  wished 
to  take.  I  believe  this  is  the  direct  way 
to  approach  the  problem.  It  is  the 
orderly  way  to  do  it.  Tiie  discharge  pro- 
cedure IS  a  part  of  the  rUies  of  the 
Si-nate. 

It  is  too  bad  t':at  our  J-adiriar>-  C.'^m- 
mittee  and  our  Rules  Committee  did  not 
have  awaiting  u.^  on  the  calendar,  on 
February  15,  some  civil  rights  biiis. 

They  have  known  since  the  gentle- 
man's under.standing  was  entered  into  in 
September  that  we  were  gcine  to  try  on 
February  15  to  proceed  with  the  consid- 
eration of  proposed  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion, I  am  well  a\^are  of  the  fact  that 
committees  have  their  problems. 

I  know  that  the  Presiding  OfBcer  is 
concerned  about  my  time.  I  liiercfcre 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an  addi- 
tional 3  minutes  to  speak  on  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OPT-ICER,  Is  there 
ob.ieclion"'  The  Chair  hears  none,  aiid 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  know  committees  have 
their  problems.  I  know  tl-iat  th*^  is  such 
a  diiTicuIt  subject  matter  m  commiiu-e 
that  it  does  take  a  long  time  to  get  out 
a  report  on  it.  However,  I  believe  the 
intervening  months  have  l>een  a  long 
time  too.  We  have  the  right  to  expect 
a  report  on  a  civil  rights  bill  from  at 
least  one  of  these  coir.mittees  by  Feb- 
ruary 15.  Surely  if  we  now  express  lo 
our  committees,  by  way  of  adoption  of 
one  or  ixith  of  these  discharge  resolu- 
tions, that  it  IS  the  des.re  of  the  Sena'.e 
to  have  a  report  on  some  civil  rights  bill 
by  February  25,  I  cariiiot  imagine  that 
one  or  the  oLher  committee  will  not 
obiiee  us  in  that  respect,  because  I  have 
great  confidence  in  the  members  of  the 
committees  ard  their  desire  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Senate 

No  one  knows  tetter  than  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  the  misunder- 
standing that  will  be  aroused  m  regard 
to  his  position,  and  which  the  filing  of 
these  resolutions  will  cause  this  morn- 
ing In  fact,  let  the  Record  show  that 
I  have  already  been  caUed  by  a  consid- 
erable number  of  N-^gro  leacers  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere  in 
the  country,  I  have  also  been  called  by 
the  leaders  of  so-called  liberal  organi- 
zaiions  m  the  country.  I  believe  I  can 
summarize  their  feeling  by  saying  they 
ask,  'What  in  the  world  are  you  up  to'" 

I  wish  to  tell  them  what  I  am  up  to. 
I  am  up  to  keeping  faith  with  a  consist- 
ent record  for  16  years  m  the  Senate  of 
placing  procedural  protections  first. 

I  say  that.  Mr.  President,  because  we 
cannot  protect  substantive  rights  unless 
we  lit  St  see  to  it  that  orderly  procedures 
are  followed  in  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islation in  the  Senate.  I  point  with 
pnde.  I  say  to  tiiese  Negro  leaders  and 
to  those  liberal  leaders,  to  this  record  of 
16  years  in  the  Senate  of  holding  firm 
to  what  I  consider  to  be  necessary  pro- 
cedural policies  and  rules  and  practices 
in  the  Senate.  I  am  offering  by  these 
resolutions  the  most  orderly  procedure 
for  handling  civil  rights  in  Lh:s  session 
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of  Congress  that  can  be  offered.  In  that 
spirit,  Mr.  President,  and  in  defense  of 
orderly  procedure,  I  send  to  the  desk 
these  two  discharge  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olutions will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
and  will  go  over  under  the  rule. 


DAY 


LITHTJANIAN    INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  EKDDD.  Mr.  President.  42  years 
ago  this  day  a  group  of  brave  Lithua- 
nians issued  a  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, which,  to  their  own  people,  has 
come  to  have  the  same  precious  meaning 
that  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
has  for  us. 

The  history  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
Is  an  epic  story  of  heroism  and  suffering 
and  of  man's  unquenchable  will  to  assert 
his  God-given  human  rights.  It  is  a 
story  that  should  be  told  aeain  and 
again,  for  we  have  much  to  learn  from 
it. 

The  Lithuanians  are  a  proud  and 
highly  civilized  people  with  a  history  of 
many  centuries  of  independence.  To- 
ward the  close  of  the  18th  century,  how- 
ever. Lithuania  was  brought  under  com- 
plete Russian  domination.  During  the 
more  than  120  years  of  Ru-ssian  c^arist 
rule,  the  Lithuanian  people  never  ac- 
cepted their  defeat  a.s  final,  never  gave 
up  their  struggle  for  indejjendence.  Five 
times  they  revolted  against  Russian 
domination,  five  times  they  failed,  five 
times  they  had  to  endure  the  cruel  and 
sweeping  p>enalties  that  were  the  penalty 
for  revolt.  But  in  vain  their  czarist  mas- 
ters sought  to  destroy  their  will  for  free- 
dom. 

In  the  collapse  of  established  European 
orders  that  accompanied  the  end  of 
World  War  IT.  the  Lithuanian  people 
found  their  opportunity.  Still  under 
German  occupation  and  confronted  with 
the  new  menace  of  bolshevism.  the  Lith- 
uanian National  Council,  on  Febiniary 
16,  1918.  unanimously  adopted  a  declara- 
tion calling  for  "the  reestabhshment  of 
Lithuania  on  a  democratic  ba.<:is.  with 
Vilna  as  the  capital."  When  the  German 
troops  evacuated  Lithuania  toward  the 
end  of  1918.  a  provisional  government 
was  hastily  established. 

Almost  immediately  on  Its  establish- 
ment, the  infant  state  was  invaded  by 
the  Red  army.  In  a  series  of  bitter  bat- 
tles that  extended  throutjh  the  whole  of 
1919.  the  Lithuanian  jjeople  were  able  to 
defeat  the  Bolshevik  invaders  and  hurl 
them  back  across  their  ancient  frontiers. 
In  the  treaty  of  p^'-ace  signed  on  July 
12. 1920,  the  Soviet  Government  said  that 
it  "voluntarily  and  forever  renounces  all 
sovereign  rights  posses.sed  by  Russia  over 
the  Lithuanian  people  and  their  terri- 
tory," In  the  following  year,  Lithuania 
was  admitted  to  the  League  of  Nations 
and  became  a  full  member  of  the  inter- 
national community. 

The  stor>-  of  Lithuania's  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  presents  an  object  les- 
son to  all  those  who  w^ish  to  believe  that 
the  world's  diCBculties  can  be  resolved  by 
signing  another  treaty  of  nonagtrression 
and  coexistence  with  the  Kremlin. 

For  more  than  two  decades  the  Soviet 
Government  protested  to  the  world  its 
sincere  support  of  Lithuanian  independ- 


ence and  of  the  Independence  of  other 
small  European  nations.  In  renewing 
the  pact  of  nonaggression  with  Lithuania 
In  1934,  Foreign  Commissar  Maxim  Lit- 
vinov  said.  "The  whole  world  must  know 
that  our  proposal  is  not  of  a  temix)rary 
character,  has  not  been  cau.sed  by  in- 
cidental conjectural  circumstances,  but 
is  an  expression  of  our  con-stant  term- 
less policy  of  peace,  of  which  the  funda- 
mental element  is  the  preservation  of  In- 
dependence of  young  states  which  you 
are  represented  here." 

But  then  came  the  Hitler-Stalin  pact 
and  the  partition  of  Poland  between  Ger- 
many and  the  Soviet  Union.  Hardly  had 
the  last  (?un  at  War,«;aw  been  silenced, 
than  the  Kremlin  demanded  permission 
to  place  20  000  troops  In  Lithuania  for 
the  duration  of  the  war.  In  conveying 
the  demand.  Foreign  Minister  Molotov 
repeatedly  emphasized  ti,at  the  Soviet 
tro^ops  would  be  removed  at  the  end  of 
the  war  and  that  his  government  had  no 
intentions  of  infrineing  on  thp  political 
and  economic  structure  of  Lithuania. 
Prime  Minister  Stalin  added:  "We  re- 
spect the  indepK^nd'^nce  of  the  Lithuanian 
State.  We  are  disposed  to  defend  its  ter- 
ritorial integrity." 

History  records  no  blacker  or  more 
perfidious  lie  by  the  head  of  a  meat 
state.  The  captured  Nazi  d  >cunienLa 
have  since  revealed  that,  at  the  time 
these  declarations  were  made.  HuUt  ar.d 
Stalin  had  almady  signed  a  secret  aiir-e- 
mf^nt  which  provided  for  the  Soviet  in- 
corporation of  Lithuania  and  the  ces- 
sion of  certain  parts  of  Lithuanian  ter- 
ritory to  Germany.  Ultimately.  Hitler 
agreed  to  cede  his  right  to  this  territory 
in  consideration  of  Uie  payment  of  $7.- 
500  000  in  Kold  by  the  Kremlin. 

On  October  10.  1933.  two  weeks  after 
the  original  demand  wa.=;  served  on  Lithu- 
ania, the  Soviet  Union  concentrated  its 
armed  forces  on  the  Lithuanian  frontier. 
Confronted  with  this  development,  the 
Lithuanian  representatives  agreed  to 
sign  the  pact  of  mutual  assistance  which 
the  Kremlin  had  placed  before  them  At 
the  point  of  signing,  they  discovered  that 
the  wordinfT  rf  the  orii^inal  agreement 
had  been  revised;  the  clause  stipulating 
that  Soviet  ba:ses  would  b*^  maintained  in 
Lithuania  only  for  the  duration  of  the 
war  had  been  stricken  from  it.  on  the  per- 
sonal in-struct.ons  of  Stalm. 

For  about  6  months  the  Soviet  troops 
In  Lithuania  behaved  more  or  less  prop- 
erly. In  April  of  1&40.  however,  there 
were  some  ominous  articles  m  the  Soviet 
press,  accompanied  by  Communi.st- 
instigated  strikes  in  Lithuania  and  by 
movements  of  Red  army  troops,  within 
the  country  and  on  its  frontiers. 

On  May  25,  the  Soviet  Government 
pre.sented  a  note  accu.sins  the  Lithuanian 
authorities  of  the  kidnaping  of  two 
Soviet  soldiers.  The  Government  of 
Lithuania  made  every  effort  to  satisfy 
the  Soviet  rulers — but  it  waa  obviou.>  that 
the  Kremlin  wanted  more  than  mere 
satisfaction. 

On  June  14.  the  Soviet  Government 
demanded  that  the  Lithuanian  Minister 
of  Interior  and  Director  of  Security  be 
brought  to  trial,  that  &  government 
friendly  to  the  Soviet  Union  be  Installed, 
and  that  the  Red  army  be  granted  free 
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into    the    territory    of 


entry    In    force 
Litliuania. 

On  June  15.  the  Red  army  occupied 
Lithuania,  and  the  Goverrunent  fled 
abroad. 

On  July  7.  1940,  the  Communi.<^t  quis- 
ling regime  ordered  the  liquidation  of  all 
non-Communist  parties  and  the  ar^.st  of 
their  leaders.  » 

On  July  14-15,  the  people  were  com- 
pelled to  vote  in  national  elections,  with 
only  the  Communist  Party  represented. 
There  was  massive  resistance  throuKhout 
the  country.  But  on  July  17  the  regime 
announced  that  95  1  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple had  voted  and  99  19  percent  of  these 
had  cast  their  ballot  for  the  Communist 
Party. 

On  July  21.  the  People's  Diet  convened 
for  its  first  session  In  less  than  1  hour 
it  adopted  a  resolution — unanimously,  I 
need  hardly  add— declaiiniT  Lithuania  a 
Soviet  Republic  and  asking  the  Supreme 
Soviet  of  the  U.S  S  R.  to  admit  the  IJth- 
uanian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  into 
the  U  S.S  Jl. 

I  have  related  the.v  facts  without  com- 
mentary, becaa.se  they  constitute  their 
own  most  damning   commentary 

No  people  have  suffered  more  severely 
under  Soviet  occupation  than  have  the 
people  of  Lithuania.  During  th.e  first 
Soviet  occupation,  almost  40  000  people — 
"socially  dangerous  elemenLs, "  in  the 
parlance  of  the  Kremlin — were  deix)rted 
to  the  remote  areas  of  Siberia  The  re- 
occupation  of  Lithuana  by  the  Red  army 
In  1944  was  followed  by  even  more  mas- 
sive deporutions.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  over  the  next  5  years  fully  10  p.-r- 
cent  of  the  entire  populaUon  of  the 
country  were  transported  to  the  prison 
camps  of  Siberia  In  the  infamous  cattle 
cars  of  the  Soviet  .secret  police. 

Until  approximately  1  year  ago.  Lith- 
uania and  the  other  Baltic  States  were 
sealed  off  from  contact  wiUi  the  outer 
world  by  the  most  irai)enetrable  Iron 
CurtAin  the  world  has  ever  known.  No 
newsmen  and  no  travelers  were  allowed 
into  the  area,  even  with  the  limiU'd  free- 
doms granted  them  in  otiier  parts  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  coa&U  and  borders 
were  under  the  most  rigid  surveillance  to 
prevent  escape.  Of  the  crimes  perjx?- 
trated  during  this  period,  of  the  terrible 
suffering  of  the  Lithuanian  people,  we 
have  been  able  to  obtain  only  a  f  racmen- 
Ury  picture  from  the  handful  of  patriots 
who  succeeded  in  escaping. 

Because  they  thouj.'ht  they  had  van- 
quished the  spirit  of  re^sistance.  the  So- 
viet gauleiters  have  now  lifted  the  cur- 
taan  a  tiny  bit.  But  something  sf-ems  to 
have  gone  wrong  with  their  calculation. 
In  recent  months  Uiere  have  been  in- 
creaslnK  attacks  In  the  Soviet  press  on 
"bourgeois  nationalism"  in  Lithuania. 
These  attacks  should  not  be  treated  as 
simple  news  items.  We  must  study  them 
carefully,  because  in  my  opimon  tliey 
reveal  the  critical  weakness  of  the 
tyranny  before  which  we  have  been  so 
prone  to  retreat 

The  despots  of  the  Kremlin,  like  all 
tyrants,  have  a  blind  spot.  They  believe 
that,  with  enouKh  oppression,  they  can 
ulUmately  destroy  the  human  will  to 
freedom.  How  wrong  they  are.  The 
Hungarian  revolution  and  the  continu- 
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ing  resistance  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
and  of  the  other  peoples  of  the  captive 

nations  prove  once  again  that  neither 
Jt  generation  nor  2  generations  nor  10 
generations  of  brainwa«hing  can  pro- 
duce a  breed  of  men  that  is  willing  to 
accept  the  denial  of  ail  human  rights 
as  natural  and  proper. 

As  they  have  throughout  the  many 
dark  years  of  their  history,  the  Lithu- 
anian people  continue  to  struggle  up- 
ward toward  the  light.  The  free  world 
salutes  them  on  this  anniversary  of  their 
declaration  of  independence.  But  In 
saluting  them  today,  will  we  forget  them 
tomorrow''  Will  our  diplomacy  accept 
the  enslavement  of  the  captive  peoples 
as  an  irreversible  fact?  Or  will  we  make 
their  liberation  a  sacred  and  cardinal 
objective  of  our  diplomacy — an  objective 
to  be  pursued  with  constancy  and  fidel- 
ity and  by  everj'  means  8hr<rt  of  war? 

These  are  the  questions  we  must  ad- 
dress to  ou*"  conscience. 

Mr,  KEATING.  Mr  President,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  a  family  in  Chicago,  111  , 
celebrated  a  happj-  reunion.  A  son  and 
a  daughter  whom  the  parents  had  not 
seen  for  16  years  arrived  from  Soviet 
Lithuania  There  were  tears  of  joy,  in- 
quiring reporters,  and  television  cameras. 
The  event  was  r?preser  ted  as  a  great 
humamtarlan  dci-d  of  Mr    Khrushchev. 

Only  a  few  in  this  country  noted  the 
other  aspect  of  this  story,  namely,  how 
cruel  and  Inhuman  a  regim.e  must  be  to 
keep  a  family  separated  for  16  years  in 
peacetime.  It  was  all  but  forgotten  that 
the  parents  wrote  countless  appeals  and 
spent  a  fortune  on  lawyers,  that  they 
sought  no  favors  from  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, but  only  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  parents"  rights  to  have  their  children 
with  them. 

When  the  two  yotmgsters  stepped  off 
the  plane  In  Chicago,  they  were  happily 
smiling.  Having  grown  up  as  slaves  In 
a  Russian -Imposed  Communist  society, 
they  are  now  free — free  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives,  free  to  go  to  any  school 
they  choose,  fiee  to  Join  organizations 
they  like,  free  to  read.  hear,  see,  and  wor- 
ship, free  to  do  all  which  was  impossible 
or  forbidden  under  Communist  dictator- 
ship. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  these  two  young 
Lithuanians  will  become  useful  members 
of  our  democracy.  We  have  a  large 
Lithuanian  community  In  this  country, 
and  we  are  proud  of  having  all  of  them 
among  us.  TTicy  have  made,  and  con- 
tmue  to  make  valuable  contributions  to 
our  culture,  our  prosperity,  and  our  way 
of  life. 

How  desperately  nearly  3  million  Lith- 
uanians in  their  Soviet  enslaved  land 
must  be.  seeing  no  dawn  on  the  horizon, 
and  receiving  little  tangible  encourage- 
ment from  the  free  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  strong  must  be 
the  belief  of  the  Lithuanian  people  in 
the  ultimate  Liberation  of  their  country 
if  they  have  not  given  up  hope  after  20 
years  of  Soviet  oppression.  Their  spirit 
of  resistance  is  not  broken.  This  is  not 
mere  wLshful  thinking.  Pravda  admits 
it.  Frequent  changes  in  Communist 
hierarchy  in  non-Rus6ian  border  repub- 
lics prove  it. 

It  is  especially  encouraging  to  the  free 
world  that  the  youth  in  the  Communist 
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world  shows  unmistak.able  signs  of  being 
the  most  resistant  to  Communist  poison 
and  brainwashing.  "Dr.  Zhlvago"  is  not 
exclusively  a  Rus&ian  product.  "Dr. 
Zhivago's"  ghosts,  under  different  names, 
walk  arotmd  in  Lithuanian  hterattire, 
too. 

It  is  further  encouraging  to  us  that  the 
captive  nations  look  upon  America  as  a 
bulwark  of  freedom.  Tliey  are  confident 
that  we  will  not  sell  them  down  the 
river  for  the  sake  of  a  temporary  agree- 
ment with  the  Kremlm. 

We  must  not  deceive  them.  We  must 
keep  the  problem  of  the  captive  nations 
before  ourselves  and  before  the  whole 
world.  Khrushchev  does  not  like  it.  It 
is  a  taimting  reminder  to  him  that  free- 
dom can  be  beaten  to  earth,  but  can- 
not be  crushed  and  destroyed. 

Let  us  remind  Khriishchev,  every  time 
he  speaks  of  liberation  of  peoples  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  that  he  must 
first  liberate  peoples  in  his  own  empire. 
Let  us  tell  him  that  he  must  first  check 
his  own  record,  before  acting  as  protector 
of  the  so-called  colonial  peoples,  for  the 
Soviet  Union  is  the  last  country  in  the 
world  where  colonialism  p>er5isLs  in  its 
most  brutal  form. 

Mr  President,  as  we  commemorate  on 
this  day  the  restoration  of  Lithuanian 
indei>endcnce  on  February  16,  1918,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  Lithuania  will  be- 
come free  again.  I  do  not  know  when, 
and  I  do  not  know  how;  but  I  do  kiiow 
that  her  dark  hour  wiD  pass.  No  dic- 
tatorship in  history  has  been  permanent. 

Until  the  noble  people  of  Lithuania 
once  more  walk  erect  in  the  simUght  of 
freedom,  until  their  God-given  rights  as 
freemen  are  restored  to  them,  none  of 
us  can  rest.  On  this  historic  occasion, 
let  us  rededicate  ourselves  to  this  vital 
task. 

Mr  President,  this  morning's  New 
York  Times  contains  an  eloquent  edi- 
torial noting  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day,  It  emphasizes  the  Importance  of 
bearing  in  mind  the  plight  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  and  our  solemn  obUgations 
to  them  as  we  prepare  for  the  forthcom- 
ing summit  meeting,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  editorial  printed  in 
the  Recofd  following  my  remarks. 

There  beint?  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[F.'-om   t^e   New  York  TUnea,  Feb.   16,   1960] 
Tribtttk  to  thx   Enslaved 

In  hrinor  of  a  nation  which  In  k  particu- 
larly piMgrnant  m.-jnner  eymboHzes  all  the 
subjugated  nations  ol  Eastern  Europe,  Gov- 
emor  Rockefeller  and  Mayor  Wagner,  to- 
gether with  tiie  Crovemors  of  many  other 
States,  have  })roclalmed  thU  aa  Lithuania's 
Independence  Day 

It  was  en  this  day  42  years  ago  that  the 
Lithuanian  people,  soon  to  be  followed  by 
the  p>eople  of  Kstonla  and  Latvia,  proclaimed 
the  reetoratton  of  their  Independence  after 
centuries  of  czarUt  rule  But  after  only  22 
years  of  liberty,  marked  by  political,  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  progreas,  they  were  again 
fubjugated  by  Soviet  commlisarE.  T^ey  be- 
came. In  fact,  t^e  first  victims  of  Stalin's  in- 
fannotis  pact  witli  Kltler  tl>at  sparked  World 
War  II  and  IM  to  tbe  rabjugatlckn  of  aU  East- 
ern Kurope  aa  part  of  Ruaala's  growing  em- 
pire. 

Yet  the  strong  national  tradition  that 
rurvlved  the  czars  survive*  also  the  commis- 
sars.    Neither  tortures,  massacres,  nor  mass 


deportation*  have  been  able  to  supprest  this 
tradition  and  the  l>««t  testimony  of  lt«  un- 
diminished strength  is  the  frequent  shake- 
up  among  the  commissars  for  failure  to  root 
out  bourgeola  nationalism.  That  is  one 
reason  why  the  Western  Powers  reject  Soviet 
annexation  of  the  Baltic  States  and  continue 
to  recognize  their  Independence, 

Not  even  the  subjugated  nations  them- 
selves can  contemplate  their  liberation  at 
the  cost  of  an  atomic  war  that  would  leave 
nothing  to  liberate.  But  the  Western 
Powers  remain  pledged  to  seek  their  libera- 
tion by  all  peaceful  means  as  pertners  in  a 
free  European  community  and  to  nothing 
that  would  confirm  or  prolong  their  sub- 
jugation. This  pledge  is  among  the  many 
the  West  wlU  have  to  keep  in  mind  when 
meetitig  Premier  Khrushchev  at  the  summit 
3  months  from  now. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  this,  the  anniversary  of  Lithua- 
nian independence.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rscord  a 
prepared  statement  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  order  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

6TAT««r>rT    ST    SEIfATOa    JOKNSON    OT    TDCAS 

While  paying  tribute  to  the  Lithuanian 
nation  on  it*  Independence  Day,  we  shall 
not  forget  for  a  moment  that  Its  Independ- 
ence was  Interrupted  on  June  15,  1940,  after 
Red  troops  Invaded  the  peaceful  country. 
Almost  20  years  have  passed  since  that  day. 
When  Red  troops  occupied  Lithuania,  th«*y 
found  a  nation  of  about  3  million,  peacefully 
p  mg  about  its  affairs.  Had  It  been  per- 
mitted to  prosper  untU  the  present  time.  It 
would  have  grown  by  now  to  some  3^  mil-  . 
lion  people. 

Yet  the  Soviet  census  of  population,  taken 
at  the  beginning  of  1959.  found  In  Lithuania 
not  3%  million  people,  but  a  whole  million 
less — to  be  exact.  2.713.000. 

Where  is  the  missing  million?  Actually, 
where  is  the  missing  1  ^  million — for  In  those 
20  years  nearly  a  quarter  mUlion  Russian* 
have  Infiltrated  the  country. 

Of  course.  It  is  not  the  Soviets  alone  who 
must  share  responsibility  for  the  disappear- 
ance of  one-third  of  a  nation  within  two 
decades.  In  World  War  II,  Lithuania  had 
also  to  go  through  a  Nazi  occupation  in  1941- 
44.  The  Nazis  used  this  stay  to  murder 
more  than  200,000  Lithuanian  Jews.  Quite 
a  few  young  men  and  women  were  also  taken 
forcibly   to  Germaj.y  as   slave   laborers. 

The  Soviets  bear  Indirect  responslbnity  for 
these  victims,  for  It  was  Stalin-Hitler  col- 
itislon  In  1939  that  precipitated  World  War 
II.  with  its  millions  of  vlcttins  on  Xbm  battte- 
fieid.  In  destroyed  cities,  concentratioa 
camps,  gas  chambers,  and  mass  graves. 

Some  300,000  Lithuanians  escaped  to  the 
West.  Tliey  chose  to  part  with  their  rela- 
tives and  friends,  and  leave  behind  their 
homes  and  Jobs,  rather  than  live  under  the 
Soviet  rule  of  terror  and  oppression. 

Besides  these  500,000  people  accounted  for, 
there  stUl  remain  some  700,000  whose  fate  is 
ofSclally  unknown.  Why  did  not  they  show 
up  In  the  Soviet  census  statistics? 

To  find  the  answer,  we  have  to  look  back 
at  the  frightening  night  of  June  12-13,  1941. 
On  that  single  night,  more  than  65,000  men 
and  women  were  arrested  In  Lithuanian 
cities  and  villages,  loaded  in  cattle  cars,  and 
shipped  to  the  frigid  Siberian  tundras  or 
scorching  Asiatic  deserts.  They  became  slave 
laborers — builders  of  the  Soviet  empire. 

Several  more  deportation  waves  swept  over 
Lithuania  in  the  late  forties  and  early  fifties. 
They  robbed  the  country  of  additional  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men  and  women  la 
tbe    prime   of    their    life. 

No  one  knows  the  exact  number  of  de- 
portees. Only  a  few  have  been  permitted  to 
return  home      The  rest  must  end  the»»  days 
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M  hAU-tlave*  near  their  former  forced  labor 
camps.  The  pavea  of  tboae  who  already  died 
from  privations  dot  the  map  of  the  Soviet 
Union.     Their  names  are  known  only  to  Ood. 

The  third  group  of  people  missing  from 
the  Soviet  census  figures  are  those  who  have 
volunteered  for  work  on  emergency  projects, 
away  from  home.  Thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  such  volunteers  have  been  taken  oCf 
their  Jobs  or  out  of  schools  and  sent  to  work 
where  everybody  else  refuses  to  go.  TTrieo- 
retlcally.  they  are  free  to  return  home  after 
completing  the  hitch.  The  Soviet  propa- 
ganda machine  spares  no  effort,  however,  to 
Induce  them  to  stay  on. 

This  is  the  tragic  story  cf  a  proud  p>eople 
who  have  been  tarought  under  the  yoke  of 
communism.  We  pray  that  the  day  will 
come  when  once  again  they  are  free. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  Pre.sident, 
today  is  the  42d  anniversary  of  Lithua- 
nian Independence.  The  freedom-loving 
Lithuanians  earned  their  independence, 
following  the  First  World  War,  under 
the  principle  of  self-determination,  a 
principle  encouraged  by  the  United 
States  and  rejoiced  in  by  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world. 

The  Lithuanian  people  enjoyed  their 
independence  from  1918  until  June  1940, 
when  the  nation  was  overrun  by  the 
Communist  hordes,  who  needed  no  prov- 
ocation, as  they  have  shown  in  so  many 
other  cases  about  the  world.  The  Lith- 
uanian people  were  deprived  of  their 
right  of  self-determination;  they  were 
deprived  of  their  national  identity. 

Today  it  is  extremely  difRcult  even  to 
visit  Lithuania  to  determine  what 
changes  have  taken  place  there.  We 
know  there  are  many.  We  know  that 
the  people  are  resisting  the  Communist 
determination  to  destroy  them  as  a  na- 
tional entity,  but  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine even  the  stage  of  their  destruc- 
tion. Contact  between  American-Lith- 
uanians and  their  friends  and  relatives 
at  home  is  virtually  cut  off. 

We  here  in  the  United  States  are  ex- 
tremely fortunate  that  we  still  enjoy 
those  rights  to  which  the  Lithuanian 
people  aspire.  Our  enjoyment  carries 
with  it  a  duty  which  we  enthu-siastically 
take  up — to  work  toward  the  liberation 
of  the  Lithuanians  and  the  others  who. 
like  them,  bear  the  yoke  unwillingly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  resolution  adopted  and 
passed  on  February  14,  1960.  by  over 
1,500  persons  meeting  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  42d  anni- 
versary of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day 
be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  February  16,  1918.  Lithuania,  one  of 
the  small  Baltic  States  In  Eastern  Europe, 
declared  her  Independence  to  the  entire 
world.  To  commemorate  the  42d  anniversary 
of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day.  the  com- 
mittee, duly  elected  for  its  proper  celebration 
and  representing  67  organizations  from  the 
two  Lithuanian  parishes  in  Worcester,  St. 
Caslmlr's,  and  Our  Lady  of  Vllna,  from  the 
Llthuimlan  Aid  Association  and  from  the 
Worcester  branch  of  the  Lithuanian  commu- 
nity of  the  United  States  of  America,  ar- 
ranged appropriate  -xerclses  which  took 
place  Sunday.  February    14.    1960    at   4   p  m. 


In  St  Caslmirs  ParUh  Hall,  During  these 
exercUes,  the  members  of  the  oommitiee,  and 
the  official  delegates  and  the  more  than 
1,500  people  In  attendance  unanimously 
adopted  and  passed  the  lollowlng  resolu- 
tions : 

"Whereas  the  Oovernment  of  the  United 
States  stands  ever  flrmly  for  the  0«xl -given 
and  sovereign  right  that  all  nations.  txM  h 
large  and  small,  have  to  be  free  and  to  choose 
f'->r  themselves  their  own  political,  cultural, 
and  economic  systems  and  ever  remains  con- 
vinced that  relations  between  all  nations 
must  be  guided  by  Ju.-^tlce  and  charity  and 
governed  by  tiie  principle  of  equality,   and 

"Whereas  Soviet  Russia,  having  formally 
recognued  In  1920  the  Independence  of  Lith- 
uania and  the  other  Baltic  SUtes,  20  years 
later  forcibly  deprived  Lithuania  of  her  free- 
dom and  since  then  continues  to  this  day  to 
terrorize  her  people  by  oppression,  dispos- 
session, m.ass  persecutions,  and  exile  and  to 
deny  them  the  right  of  self-determination 
by  staging  mock  elections,  thus  converting 
Lithuania  into  another   vassal  state;   and 

"Whereas  the  Republic  of  Lithuania,  a 
neutral  nation  ever  advocating  freedom  for 
all  peop)Ies.  made  astounding  advancement 
and  progress  in  all  fields  of  human  endeavor 
during  the  years  In  which  she  enjoyed  free- 
dom (1253-1795  and  more  bo  1918  39); 
and 

"Whereas  Lithuania  continue*  In  her  de- 
sire to  have  and  enjoy  freedom  and  con- 
stantly reminds  the  free  world:  "There  Is  no 
peace  without  freedom;  there  is  no  security 
without  self -determination',   and 

"Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  1940  denoun-ed  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment for  forcibly  Incorporating  Lithu- 
ania and  the  other  Baltic  States  into  the 
Soviet  Union  and  since  then  has  maintained 
Its  present  policy  of  not  recognizing  "de 
Jure"  the  unjust  absorption  of  those  coun- 
tries within  the  Russian  orbit:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  continue  to  remind  the  free 
world  of  the  Injustice  committed  upon 
Lithuania  by  Soviet  Russia  by  continuing  Its 
policy  of  not  recognizing  "de  Jure"  the  ruth- 
less seizure  of  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet;  and 
be  it  further 

'ResoUed,  That  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  together  with  the  other  West- 
ern Powers  take  appropriate  and  concrete 
measures  to  force  Soviet  Russia  Immediately 
out  of  Lithuania  and  to  compel  her  to  return 
to  Lithuania  all  Lith'ianlans,  now  exiled  to 
and  forcibly  detained  in  Siberia  and  else- 
where; and  be  it  further 

■•Re':olved.  That  the  free  world  ever  re- 
member that  all  nations,  regardless  of  how 
small  they  may  be.  have  a  right  to  freedom 
and  Justice  and  that,  should  the  spoils  of 
Soviet  aggression  ever  be  recognized,  the 
Sovle*  would  be  encouraged  to  grab  other 
nations  neighboring  her  present  boundaries 
and  the  cause  of  world  peace  would  be 
grievously  harmed,   and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  due  admission  and  full 
approbation  of  Lithuania  as  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations  be  made  for  thus  she 
wovild  be  in  a  glorious  prjsition  to  state  her 
Just  case  to  the  entire  world,  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolvrd.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  His  Excellency,  the  Honorable  Dwlght 
D  Elsenhower  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  Richard  Nixon, 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable 
Christian  A.  Herter,  to  the  U  .S  representa- 
tive to  the  United  Nations,  Ambassador 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr  ,  to  the  Senators  of 
Massachusetts,  the  Honorable  John  F  Ken- 
nedy and  the  Honorable  Leverett  Salton- 
stall;    to    the    Representative   of   the   Fourth 


Congressional  District  of  Massachusetts,  the 
Hontjrable  Harold  D.  Don^hite  and  to  the 
press 

"John   Piptsas, 

"Chairrnan. 
"Jonas    Palcbeckas. 

"Secretary  '• 

Mr    YOUNG  of  Ohio.     Mr,  President, 

on  this  date  42  years  a*<o  the  brave  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania  expres.sed  their  newly 
won  independence  and  froedom  by 
adopting  an  inspiring  democratic  con- 
stitution 

For  more  than  120  years  this  land  had 
been  held  under  the  iron  domination  of 
Its  powerful  neighbor  to  the  cast,  Rus.sia 
It  had  risen  in  rebellion  five  times,  only 
to  be  crushed  by  forces  more  numerous 
and  more  powerful  than  its  own 

Fmally.  on  February  16.  1918.  Lithu- 
ania won  iUs  freedom. 

What  it  accomplLshed  with  independ- 
ence marks  a  proud  chapter  in  the 
struggle  of  freedom-lovinK  people  everj-- 
where.  for  this  small  land,  surrounded  by 
historically  hostile  nations,  established 
a  flowering  democracy  in  the  Balkans. 

More  than  nine  centuries  of  Teutonic 
and  Russian  subjugation  had  not 
dimmed  the  free  spirit  of  the.sc  people, 
and  they  proved  it  with  a  democratic  de- 
velopment which  earned  the  admiration 
of  the  world. 

Under  a  program  of  sweeping  land  re- 
form, some  300.000  Independently  op- 
erated farms  were  established  Indus- 
trial development  spurted  ahead.  Great 
progress  was  made  in  the  field.s  of  educa- 
tion, transportation,  and  social  welfare 
Lithuania  lived  in  peace,  and  pros- 
pered, from  1918  to  1940.  when  the  young 
republic  was  victimised  by  infiltration 
and  invasion  f^rst  by  the  brutal  legions 
of  Adolf  Hitler,  then  by  the  Ru.ssians, 
But  neither  the  tyranny  of  Hitler  nor 
the  oppression  of  the  Soviet  Union  has 
.served  to  crush  the  brlpht  hope  of  free- 
dom that  the  Lithuanian  people  have  al- 
ways nurtured 

T^'rants,  in  the  end.  all  discover  that 
physical  suppression  of  a  people  does  not 
accomplish  suppression  of  an  Idea,  does 
not  erase  the  faith  or  hope  that  freedom 
someday  will  return. 

It  has  been  the  history  of  tyrants  that 
their  tyranny  collapses  and  that  the 
freedom  which  they  brutally  curtailed 
ri.ses  again,  for  Its  spirit  never  dio.«; 

ThLs  spirit  of  freedom  l.s  rof)ted 
strongly  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  No  Iron  Curtain 
will  stifle  their  hopes  and  prayers  for 
freedom.  Nor  wUl  it  expunge  from  their 
minds  the  memory  that  for  a  fleeting  pe- 
riod they  flourLshed  In  freedom 

Mr  President,  I  number  among  my 
friends  and  acquaintances  many  persons 
of  Lithuanian  descent,  and  they  leave  no 
doubt  that  the  great  idea  of  freedom  In 
their  homeland  has  not  faded  under  the 
horror  and  humiliation  of  20  years  of 
Soviet  rule 

Today,  we  Join  these  people  and  their 
friends  throughout  the  world  In  com- 
memoiatln^  the  day  in  1918  when  this 
courageous  nation  established  Its  Inde- 
pendence, which  lasted  so  brief  a  time 
but  which  saw  such  great  economic,  so- 
cial, and  cultural  advances. 
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This  is  Indeed  a  aolemn  day,  for  It  re- 
minds us  that  our  own  Uberilea  are  pre- 
cious beyond  egtimatlon.  It  remind*  ua, 
too.  that  milliorLR  in  thi*  world  still  suffer 
under  the  iron  heel  of  oppression  and 
that  slavery  elsewhere  diminishes  the 
degree  of  our  own  freedom. 

It  is  flttmg  that  Senators  of  this 
greatest  free  Nation  on  earth  commemo- 
rate a  day  that  was  filled  with  hope  and 
express  their  wisli  that  freedom  again 
Will  shine  across  that  land  which  knew 
It.s  blessings  for  so  short  a  time  before 
the  despair  of  tyranny  again  descended. 

Mr.  PASTORK.  Mr  President,  to  mil- 
lions of  LiLhuiuilan  hearts  the  world 
over.  February  16  has  all  the  affection 
and  appeal  that  we  of  America  give  to 
July  4. 

It  Ls  42  years  now  since  the  Lithuanian 
State  Council,  on  that  P'tbruary  date, 
proclaimed  the  irkdependence  of  Lithu- 
ania 

For  20  of  those  years,  Lithuania  has 
been  unable  to  call  her  soil  her  own.  The 
time  will  never  come  when  Lithuania 
cannot  call  her  soul  her  own.  The  will 
to  be  free  is  a  bri&ht  fl&me  that  never 
dies. 

Mindful  of  the  fine  character  of  our 
Lithuanian-American  neighbors,  we  ob- 
.serve  their  nationai  anniversary  with 
them 

The  resurrection  of  IJthuania  a.5  a  na- 
tional state  c?.me  out  of  the  collapse  of 
the  Russian  Empire  in  1917.  After  that, 
for  a  score  of  years  national  freedom 
replaced  the  frustraUons  of  centuries. 
Then,  in  1939.  Lithuania  became  a  bat- 
tleground between  Nazi  Germany  and 
Soviet  Russia  Since  1940  Moscow  lists 
Lithuania  among  lt«  so-called  republics 
of  the  US  S  R.  But  in  the  language  of 
this  Congre.ss.  it  is  a  "captive  nation." 
We  still  maintain  diplomatic  relations 
with  LiUliuania — its  i!lmba.ssy  is  wiLhm 
oui  Capital  City  of  WasliingLon. 

There  is  a  lesson  for  America  that  goes 
beyond  the  mere  recollection  of  this  his- 
torical date  Part  of  the  lesson  is  our 
realization  of  the  contribution  of  many 
races  to  the  culture  and  courage  of 
America. 

In  her  few  years  of  freedom,  iJthuanla 
was  able  to  coordmate  her  history  of  cen- 
turies— reldentify  her  language  with  Its 
.■special  appeal  to  music  and  poetry — 
Lithuanian  l>TicLsm  it  has  been  called. 
Rich  is  Its  cullure,  with  Its  literature 
reaching  back  for  hundreds  of  years. 

Most  of  all.  c>erhaps,  one  is  Imj.  .-essed 
by  the  courage  of  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple— their  unquenchable  thirst  for  per- 
sonal and  national  freedom.  Centuries 
of  pKJwerful  oppression  from  all  sides 
could  not  destroy  it.  For  120  years  from 
1795  she  was  subject  to  Russia.  Two  at- 
tempts at  rebelhon— in  1831  and  1863 — 
weie  suppressed  with  ruthless  brutality. 
AtMin  in  1905  the  spirit  of  revolution 
wa.i  rife  In  Lithuania— luid  she  was  si- 
lenced with  promises  Russia  never  in- 
tended to  keep — and  did  not  keep.  But 
thf  nationai  spirit  flamed  on  and  found 
ns  opportunity  In  the  war  years  of  1914 
to  1918  with  its  climax  that  Ubertj  Day. 
February  16.  1918. 

A  further  les.s3n  we  learn  from  all  this 
Is  that  neither  time  nor  tyranny  can  de- 


stroy the  desire  for  freedom.  America 
IS  grateful  for  the  courace — cootrlbution 
from  all  these  races  which  from  our  na- 
tional beginning  hare  giren  their  very 
lives  to  help  us  stay  strong  and  free. 

But  the  basic  lesson  we  learc  from  all 
history  is  that  only  the  strong  can  stay 
free.  The  tyrant  knows  no  deterrent  but 
power.  He  has  only  insults  for  the 
weak — only  contempt  for  the  complacent. 

On  Sunday,  February  14,  many  heard 
this  caution  to  the  Corinthians  as  part  of 
tlieir  Sabbath  observance: 

Those  who  run  In  a  race — all  indeed  run, 
but  one  receives  the  prize.  8o  run  as  to 
obtain  it. 

In  all  sincerity.  I  feel  that  we  can 
borrow  that  word  of  caution  for  our 
Nation. 

Indeed,  we  are  in  a  race. 

Only  last  Saturday  President  Eisen- 
hower's science  adviser  told  us  that  we 
are  in  a  desperate  race  with  the  Soviet. 
In  his  words — "Today  it  Involves  our  na- 
tional prestige — and  tomorrow,  perhaps, 
our  very  survival." 

It  Ls  a  race  in  which  one — and  only 
one — receives  the  prize.  The  prize  is 
peace  with  honor.  The  price  is  our 
honest  purpose  of  international  power 
and  strength.  Without  power  the  race  is 
lust. 

Indep>endence  day  for  any  nation  could 
become  just  a  wistful  memory. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  we 
should  not  let  a  year  go  by  without  re- 
dedicating  our  esteem  and  sincere  regard 
for  the  independence  which  Lithuania 
achieved  42  years  ago  today.  Those 
noble  people  tasted  the  fruits  of  freedom 
and  digruty  for  so  short  a  time,  yet  the 
yearning  for  its  rebirth  will  never  be 
vanquished  by  any  oppressor.  Every 
creature  is  endowed  with  that  divine 
spark  which  seeks  to  Ught  his  life  with 
those  liighest  attributes  of  our  creation. 
It  is  true  tJiroughout  the  world  and 
should  sternly  warn  the  oppressor  that 
all  men  desire  to  be  free. 

I  hope  the  blandishments  from  the 
Kremlin  which  speak  peace  before  a 
backdrop  of  brutality  will  lose  force 
when  we  weigh  the  plight  of  our  Lithu- 
anian patriots  ,and  other  subjugated 
nations. 

Mr.  I^USCHE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  to  the  fact  that  today,  Tues- 
day. February  16.  1960.  marks  the  42d 
anniversary  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Independence  of  Lithuania. 

It  was  in  1918  that  the  peoples  of  Lith- 
uania had  their  liberties  restored.  From 
1913  to  1940  her  poets  and  writers,  sci- 
entists, and  statesmen  enjoyed  free  ex- 
pression of  their  native  cultural  and 
political  aspirations.  However,  in  1940 
the  Soviet  armies  occupied  LiUiuania 
and  its  legal  leaders  were  forced  to  flee 
into  exile. 

Since  then  the  Iron  Curtain  has  been 
held  firmly  in  place  by  the  Soviet  task- 
masters. Visitors  from  the  Western  free 
world  are  unable  to  penetrate  behind  this 
ctirtain  of  force  and  oppreasion.  Like- 
wise, few  Lithuanians  are  permitted  to 
leave  Lithuania  and  iKeathe  the  air  cd 
Western  freedom. 


Lithuardan  love  of  freedom  dates  back 
to  the  11th  century,  when  Lithuania  was 
an  independent  state.  Its  greatest  glory 
was  in  the  15th  century,  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Teutonic  order  In  the  battle  of 
Tannenberg,  1410.  In  the  18th  century 
partitions  of  her  laruJs  finally  brought 
Lithuania  under  the  domination  of  the 
Russian  czars.  Yet  in  the  120  years  of 
Russian  imperialist  domination  no  less 
than  five  major  revolts  against  this 
tyranny  took  place.  It  was  at  the  con- 
clusion of  World  War  I  that  Lithuania 
once  again  regained  her  sovereignty  and 
became  a  member  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions and  took  its  rightful  place  in  the 
assembly  of  the  international  community 
of  sovereign  nations. 

Today  Lithuanians  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  thousands  of  Lithuanian- 
Americans  recall  with  pride  the  glorious 
tradition  of  freedom  which  is  Lithu- 
ania's. Yet  let  us  record  our  sorrow 
that  today  Lithvianian  aspirations  and 
hopes  are  crumpled  under  the  stern  fist 
of  Soviet  masters. 

Those  of  Lithuanian  sympathies,  both 
here  and  abroad,  today  echo  the  famous 
prayer  and  hope  which  Maironis  ex- 
press in  these  lines,  which  are  part  of 
the  Lithuanian  national  anthem,  now 
forbidden  to  be  sung  in  Lithuania: 

For  the  sake  of  this  Lithuania. 

Let  the  unity  of  her  people  blossom. 

As  they  stand  defiant  in  their  love  for 
national  liberty  in  the  midst  of  Red  sol- 
diers and  with  the  oppressors'  guns  hold- 
ing them  in  subjugation,  it  is  with  a 
certainty  that  I  can  state  we  in  America 
are  bound  in  bonds  of  unity  to  the  peo- 
ples of  Lithuania  and  our  prayer  con- 
tinues to  be  for  the  restoration  of  na- 
tional sovereignty  and  the  return  of 
freedom  and  liberty  to  these  suffering 
slaves  of  the  Klremlin. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Lith- 
uanians all  over  the  world  have  two  im- 
portant anniversaries  this  year.  One  is 
the  42d  anniversary  of  the  restoration 
of  Lithuanian  independence  in  1918, 
which  is  being  commemorated  today ;  the 
other,  the  20tli  anniversary  of  Soviet 
occupation  on  June  15,  1940. 

Wtiile  fervently  hoping  that  Lithuania 
will  rejoin  the  family  of  free  nations,  we 
should  also  note  what  has  happened 
there  during  the  two  decades  of  Soviet 
oppression. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take 
up  but  a  few  aspects  of  the  problem 
which  is  still  awaiting  a  just  solution. 

Lithuania  has  been  obliterated  as  a 
state.  Her  representatives  no  longer  at- 
tend international  conferences.  All  at- 
tributes of  statehood,  such  as  national 
flag,  passports,  currency,  stamps,  have 
been  taken  away.  Lithuania  cannot  be 
f  oimd  among  the  United  Nations. 

Lithuania  has  ceased  to  be  a  trade 
partner  with  other  nations  of  the  world. 
She  has  no  commercial  treaties  with  oth- 
er powers.  Her  products  are  sold  as  So- 
viet goods,  through  Soviet  trading  or- 
ganizations. 

The  Lithuanian  people  have  been  iso- 
lated from  the  West.  No  exchange  of 
ideas  Is  permitted.  No  Lithuanian  stu- 
dents attend  Western  universities.     No 
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books  or  magazines  may  be  sent  thi-ough 
the  mails.  Foreign  broadcasts  are 
Jammed.  Everything  Western  is  being 
continuously  vilified. 

Lithuania's  Russification  Is  being  pur- 
sued with  utmost  zeal.  Only  Russian  ac- 
complishments are  permitted  to  be 
glorified.  Lithuanian  national  heroes, 
her  past,  even  her  struggle  against  Rus- 
sian czars  are  taboo.  Folk  dances  and 
songs  are  cultivated  as  a  mere  means  of 
propaganda.  Teaching  of  Lithuanian 
language,  history  and  geography  was 
drastically  curtailed  last  fall. 

Communism  has  imprisoned  the  mind 
of  free  Lithuanians.  No  word  may  be 
said  or  written  that  implies  criticism  or 
lacks  glorification  of  the  present  regime 
or  economic  or  social  structure.  Writers 
must  glorify  Stalin,  Khrushchev,  or  who- 
ever is  at  the  top.  The  writer's  creative 
freedom  is  restricted  to  subjects  or 
themes  prescribed  by  the  Communist 
Party.  Brainwashing  begins  with  the 
first  lessons  in  school. 

The  country  has  been  subjected  to  a 
ruthless  colonial  exploitation.  Every- 
thing is  shipped  out  of  the  country  and 
very  little  received  in  return.  Goods 
shipped  bring  low  prices,  while  high 
prices  must  be  paid  for  goods  rectived. 
New  plants  and  factories  are  gean^d  to 
serve  Soviet  needs,  rather  than  Lith- 
uania's or  Western  Europe's.  Local  con- 
siimer  demands  are  completely  disre- 
garded. Any  attempt  to  oppose  colomal 
exploitation  receives  severe  punishment. 
Pauperization  of  the  country-  is  pro- 
gressing. While  independent.  Lithuania 
had  enough  food  for  local  consumption 
and  export — even  to  the  United  States — 
now  only  bread,  potatoes,  and  vodka  are 
in  ample  supply.  All  other  food  prod- 
ucts or  manufactured  goods  are  scarce 
or  available  but  at  exorbitant  prices. 
Real  wages  have  fallen  to  the  barest 
subsistence  minimum.  The  plight  of  col- 
lectivized farmers  is  particularly  se\ere. 
They  earn  very  little  and  are  chained  to 
their  farms.  It  is  no  wonder  that  farm- 
ing yields  are  much  lower  than  in  inde- 
pendent Lithuania. 

Economic  progress  has  been  arrested. 
Only  a  handful  of  new  factories  have 
been  built  under  Soviet  occupation.  Am- 
bitious industrialization  and  electrifica- 
tion plans  conceived  in  independent 
Lithuania  have  been  delayed.  No  new 
railways  or  highways  have  been  built. 
Some  of  the  bridges  destroyed  in  World 
War  n  still  remain  In  rubble.  So  are 
whole  sections  of  cities.  Housing  con- 
ditions have  deteriorated  to  the  point 
where  whole  families  live  in  a  sin^Ue 
room. 

This  is  the  balance  of  20  years  of  life 
under  Soviet  occupation.  It  is  a  hard 
life,  full  of  despair.  Our  sympathy  goes 
to  the  oppressed  Lithuanian  people. 
They  are  looking  toward  us  for  a  ray 
of  hope. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  Lithuaruans  and 
the  many  other  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  Let  us  continue  to  explore 
measures  that  may  alleviate  their  lot 
and  bring  closer  the  day  of  their  libera- 
tion. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
today  we  celebrate  a  national  anniver- 
sary of  one  of  the   bravest  nations  of 


Europe.  Approximately  three  decades 
ago  in  the  wake  of  the  First  World  War 
the  Lithuanian  people  proclaimed  their 
independence  from  Russian  control.  For 
two  decades  they  enjoyed  their  inde- 
pendence and  they  took  advantage  of 
their  freedom  to  create  a  flourishing  so- 
ciety in  which  all  the  arts  of  peace 
thrived  magnificently 

But  during  World  War  n  they  were 
plunged  into  a  new  period  of  .suffering 
and  terror.  Buffeted  from  either  side 
by  the  Nazi.'^  and  the  Soviet  Commu- 
ni.st.s.  the  small  Lithuanian  nation  could 
do  httle  to  protect  itself.  When  the  war 
ended  the  Communists  were  in  firm  con- 
trol and  freedom  had  been  driven  from 
this  once  happy  land.  Thoasands  of 
Lithuamarus  were  deported  by  the  Soviet 
tyrants  to  death  or  some  other  dismal 
fate  in  the  gnm  expanses  of  Siberia. 

Today  we  recall  with  .sorrow  the  sad 
plight  of  the  Lithuanian  people,  but  we 
remember  with  hope  that  other  glorious 
day  when  they  won  their  independence. 
The  remembrance  of  that  happy  event 
on  this  melancholy  occasion  inspires  in 
us  faith  for  the  future  of  our  Lithuanian 
friends.  We  remind  them  that  "very 
period  of  sorrow  and  dejection  mu^t 
sooner  or  later  come  to  an  end.  We  in 
the  United  States  reaffirm  on  this  anni- 
versary of  Lithuanian  freedom  that  we 
will  do  all  in  our  power  a,s  men  of  peace 
and  scod  will  to  see  that  the  Lithuani- 
ans will  aeain  be  m  a  position  to  enjoy 
their  traditional  liberties. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  .so  many  millions  of  freedom- 
loving  peoples  of  the  world  are  forced 
to  live  under  the  yoke  of  tctalitanani.nn, 
it  is  appropriate  that  tribute  be  paid  to- 
day to  Lithuanians  all  over  the  world 
during  the  observance  of  the  42d  anni- 
versary of  Lithuanian  independence. 

It  was  in  1918  that  this  couraueous 
nation  achieved  independence  and  took 
its  rightful  place  among  the  free  nations 
of  the  world.  As  a  strong  and  inde- 
pendent countiy.  Lithuania  made  va.st 
and  substantial  contributions  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  entire  world. 

Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  have 
played  an  important  role  on  the  Ameri- 
can scene  over  the  years.  In  my  own 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  citizens  of 
Lithuanian  extraction  have  always 
taken  an  active  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  their  communities  and  their  State 

Unfortunately,  the  freedom  which 
Lithuania  gained  in  1918  was  short 
hved.  After  the  Lithuanian  people 
traveled  a  lengthy,  blood -.spattered  road 
to  freedom,  the  heel  of  tyranny  wa.s  to 
descend  upon  them  again  in  1939  To- 
day. Lithuania  is  an  ertslaved  country 
ruled  by  a  puppet  government  which 
merely  follows  the  dictates  of  her  Soviet 
oppressors. 

Nevertheless,  the  absence  of  actual 
freedom  in  this  captive  nation  has  failed 
to  dull  the  spirit  of  the  people.  And  I 
am  sure  that  the  flame  of  hope  for 
eventual  liberation  is  still  bumirog 
brightly  within  its  borders. 

On  this  day,  Mr.  President,  as  we  pay 
tribute  to  Lithuanians  all  over  the  world, 
let  us  pledge  not  to  forget  the  treachery 
of  the  Soviet  tyrants  who  have  enslaved 
this   country.     Let   us   rededicate   our- 


selves with  renewed  vigor  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  liberties  which  we  all  cherush. 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  Join  with 
citizens  of  Lithuanian  de.scent  every- 
where In  observing  this  anniversary  I 
fervently  hope  and  pray  that  the  day  i.s 
not  too  far  distant  when  their  homeland 
will  a^am  enjoy  a  day  of  true  and  l.u-i- 
Ing  independence. 

Mr  McNAM.'\RA.  Mr  President.  Feb- 
ruary 16  marks  the  42d  anniversary  of 
the  declaration  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence 

Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  in 
the  Detroit  area  held  a  rally  in  D«  iroit 
last  Sunday  to  commemorate  thi.s  sig- 
nificant event  I  had  the  prlvileKt-  of 
addressing  the  meeting. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  remarks,  together  w  ith  a  re.solution 
adopted  by  the  Detroit  Lithuanian  Or- 
ganizations Center,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addres.s 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ADDRESa  BT   SCNATOt   PaT  Mr  NaMAL*     OF  MK  H- 

iCAv  BEroKx  TMK  DmtorT  Lithuania.n  o«- 
OA.NizATioNS  MnrriNo,  Flbri-aby  14,  1^60,  ut 
Dmwjrr,  Mich 

I  am  honorrd  that  you  have  lnvtt€Kl  me  to 
shore  with  you  the  cclcbratiun  of  this  Blg- 
niUcant  anniversary. 

The  fact  that  you.  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
descent,  continue  to  hold  these  celebn.tlona 
proclalmj  to  all  the  wor'.d  that  the  plight  of 
Lithuania  and  her  slater  captive  nations  has 
not  been  forgotten. 

When  Americans,  or  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple anywhere,  begin  to  skip  these  anniver- 
saries cw  to  Ignore  them  that  w:;i  be  a  Uay 
of  cold  fear  ui  the  millions  of  our  f»-i!(jw 
human  beings  who  have  had  liberty  8tri(ii)e<l 
from   them. 

We  struggle  w!th  the  problem  of  aiding 
these  nations.  We  are  frustrated  as  lasting 
solutions  continue  to  elude  us 

■yet.  I  wonder  if  any  of  us  know  how  much 
courage,  how  much  Inftplratlon  the  people  of 
the  captive  nations  receive  simply  by  know- 
ing that   we  haven  t  forgotten   them. 

These  people  have  known  freedom.  They 
have  known  liberty  and  Independence  All 
too  often  It  was  only  a  ta«t«.  but  It  waa  a 
taste    they    haven't    forgotten 

You  celebrate  today  the  Independence  of 
Lithuania. 

Porty-two  years  ac:o — on  February  10 
1918 — the  Council  of  Lithuania  proclaimed 
to  the  world  the  determination  of  the  Lith- 
uanian people  to  become  an  Independent 
naUon  thtis  ending  123  years  of  alien  Ru/wian 
rule 

The  following  decade*  of  Independence 
proved  that  the  Lithuanian  nation  waj!  quite 
readv  and  able  to  manaee  Its  own  affairs — to 
raise  the  ecrnomlc.  cultural,  and  educational 
standards  of  its  people,  and  Uj  assume  a  well- 
deserved  place  among  the  free  and  democratic 
nations  of   the   world. 

Unfortunately  the  growing  vitality  of  Lith- 
uanian democracy  was  cut  short,  much  t.^o 
short,  by  the  rushing  tides  of  war  and  In  1940 
Lithuania  was  again  en.^laved  by  the  armies 
of  Russia 

This  time  It  was  Communist  Russia  net 
rxarl-it  Ru.ssia.  but  dlctatcwghlpa  aj-e  all  the 
same 

Freedom.  Justice.  Independence,  and  de- 
mocracy are  ideals  born  and  nourished  m 
the    hearts    of    men. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  when  these  fundamer.tal 
aspirations  of  mankind  are  suppresaed,  are 
crushed,  wherever  that  may  happen. 

But  It  la  twice  aa  sad,  twice  aa  unfortu- 
nate,  when   the   freedom    and    Independence 
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of  a  nation  like  Lithuania  is  trampled  over 
b>    the  boots  of  tyrants 

Tt\e  Lithuanian  people  had  established  a 
p<  werful  state  In  east -central  Europe  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages. 

They  checked  the  German  drive  to  the 
east  for  centuries  and  protected,  at  the  same 
tune,  the  European  peoples  against  renewed 
attacks   by    the   M:'ngi>l8   and    the   Tartars 

They  ran  a  system  marktd  by  tok  ranee 
ard  humanity  and  they  raised  the  educa- 
tional and  cultural  standards  of  their  coun- 
tr'  to  then   amazing  levels 

But  the  preed  of  the  powerful  neighbors 
overwhelmed  this  progressive,  humanistic 
etite  of   Lithuania 

Oarknesa  continued  until  the  momenUjus 
day  of  February  16,  1918.  the  anniversary  of 
which   we   are   now   ceiebra'lng 

Hie  story  of  Lithuania  la  well  known  in 
the  United  States 

Indeed.  It  is  so  well  known  that  our  Oov- 
eniment.  In  a  rare  exercise  of  foresight  and 
wiidom  has  refused  to  recognize  the  oppres- 
sion mt  Lithuania  and  stUl  maintains  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  last  legitimate  Gov- 
ernment of  Lithuania. 

The  story  of  Lithuania  Is  even  bett/>r 
known  to  this  aualence— made  up.  as  It  Is. 
of  people  who  have  a  deep  and  personal  con- 
cern for  the  fate  of  that  land  on  tlie  Baltic 
Bei 

Is.  then,  the  story  of  Lithuania  worth 
rei>eating? 

;    think    the   aixswer   la  definitely   "Yes  " 

The  U  S  Government  maintains  dlplo- 
mj.'.lc  relations  with  the  legitimate  Lithu- 
anian Oovernment  and  thus  refuses  to  recog- 
nl:',e  the  ertalavement  of  Lithuania. 

:Vj  far.  so  gr-Ajd  But  I  am  quite  sure. 
mi  ny  of  you  have  already  aeked  yourselves 
mi  re  than  once.  What  good  does  this  non- 
re<c>^nltl(  n  of  the  .Soviet  rule  do  to  the 
pe<ip;e  of  Lithuania? 

Does  It  prevent  the  Soviet  police  from 
terrorizing  them? 

IVoea  it  prevent  the  ab'.u'ie  of  the  Llthu- 
an  an  people  for  the  benefit  of  their  alien, 
So  let  oppreaeors'' 

I'nfortunately.  aa  yoti  well  know,  the 
an.<  wer   mtist   be    that    it   does   net 

Why  do  we  keep  talking  about  the  past 
glories  and  the  preaent  sufTerlnga  of 
Lithuania? 

Why  do  we  keep  tftlkln^  about  freedom 
anc  democracy  for  the  Lithuanian  people  IX 
we  :annot  do  anything  to  restore  It? 

The  answer  Is  that  we  have  to  keep  talk- 
ing about  It  because  we  Just  cannot  give  up 
the  cauae  of  Lithuanian  freedom  aa  we  can- 
not give  up  the  cause  of  freedom  anywhere. 

If  we  cherl&h  our  own  freedom.  If  we  think 
free<lom  la  ao  good  that  It  waa  worth  fight- 
ing lor  all  over  thla  globe,  then  we  c«nnot — 
ever  — aquleace  In  the  loea  of  freedom  for 
other  p>eople. 

To-day  we  are  forced  to  accept  something 
that  la  Inevitable — that  an  immediate 
I'.ber.itlon  of  Lithuania,  or  that  of  any  of 
the  c  ther  enalaved  peoplea,  la  Juat  not  In  the 
cardf   today. 

This,  of  course,  means  that  we  must  admit 
to  a  temporary  Impotence  In  the  face  of  the 
monolithic  pwwer  <:i  the  Soviet  oppressor. 

But  If  hlatory  haa  any  lesaon  for  us  here 
it  teiches  us  that  the  cauae  of  freedom  la 
not  (lead  Just  because  the  toola  of  liberation 
are  rot  Immediately  at  band. 

At  one  time  the  Lithuanian  people  waited 
123  years  for  their  liberation  from  the 
czarl«t  yoke  This  Is  a  long  time,  yet  the 
Lithuanian   patriots   waited    It  out. 

Oeneratlona  were  born,  lived,  suffered,  and 
died  without  a  glimpse  of  freedom,  but  thla 
did  not  dlaooura^  them  from  dreaming  of 
and  9lannlng  for  the  day  when  freedom  wtm 
final  y  to  be  theirs. 

W«-  all  hope  from  the  bottom  of  our  heart 
that  the  new  liberation  of  the  Lithuanian 
people   will   not   take    another    100   years. 


In  the  20th  century  the  world  is  much  too 
Knall  for  tyranny  to  rule  for  such  a  Jong 
time   anywhere   on   thla  earth. 

But  even  though  we  do  not  know  for  sure 
when  the  turning  of  hlatory's  wheela  will 
bring  freedom  to  the  enslaved  peoples  we 
do  know  that   the  day  will  come. 

But  we  alao  know  that  that  day.  the  day 
of  freedom,  will  come  only  If  we  really  do 
want  It  to  come;  II  we  really  do  our  best  to 
hasten  its  arrival. 

If  we  hold  the  torch  of  freedom  high,  and 
If  we  do  everything  In  our  power  to  safe- 
guard the  cultural  heritage  of  Lithuania, 
and  cf  all  of  the  other  peoples  whose  very 
nailonal  exi5tence  la  now  being  threatened 
by  the  overbearing  power  of  the  Soviet  slate, 
then,  and  only  then,  are  we  doing  our  essen- 
tial duty  In  this  most  Important  field. 

Then,  and  only  thtn.  are  we  preparing  the 
way  for  a  better,  for  a  safer  world 

This  Is  a  world  where  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence will  be  every  nation's  lot;  where 
every  petiple  of  the  earth  will  be  able  to 
live  under  their  own.  freely  chosen  govern- 
mer.i.  proud  of  its  heritage,  conscious  of  Its 
lmp<jrtance.  eager  to  play  Ita  role  In  the 
building  of  a  better,  a  freer,  a  more  demo- 
cratic, a  happier  world. 


Unanimously  adopted  at  a  maaa  meeting 
of  Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  of  De- 
troll  and  vicinity,  sponsored  by  Detroit  Lith- 
uanian OrgunlzaUons  Center,  held  February 
14.  It'eo,  at  Western  High  School.  1500  Scot- 
ten  Avenue,  Detroit.  Mich.,  to  commemorate 
the  42d  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Ind»>pcndcnce  of  Lithuania : 

■  Whereas  Lithuania  formerly  declared  her- 
self as  a  free  and  independent  nation  on 
February  16.  1918;  and 

•'Whereas  In  violation  of  International  law, 
and  unlawful,  forcible  occupation  of  the  Re- 
public of  Lithuania,  against  the  will  of  the 
Lithuanian  people,  the  Kremlin  rulers  an- 
nexed  her  to  the  Soviet  Union;    and 

"Whereaa  the  people  of  Lithuania  were 
and  still  are  suppressed  by  tyrannical  Com- 
munist dictatorship,  her  culture  distorted, 
and  thousands  of  her  people  deported  yearly 
Into  prison  camps;  and 

■'Whereas  our  Government  haa  never  recog- 
nized the  fraudulent  and  violent  annexa- 
tion of  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union: 
Therefore  be  it 

"««oJtvd.  That  thla  gathering  of  loyal 
Americana  of  Lithuanian  descent  of  Detroit 
and  vicinity,  calls  upon  the  Oovernment  of 
the  United  States  to  stand  firm  against  the 
expansion  of  Communist  Imperlallam  In  the 
free  world,  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  thla  meeting  a&ka  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  not  to  trust 
the  Soviet  peaceful  coexistence';  and  finally 
be  It 

"Resolved.  That  this  meeting  aaks  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  refrain 
from  signing  any  new  treaties  with  the  Soviet 
Union  until  the  latter  agrees  to  restore  free- 
dom, sovereign  rights,  and  Independence  to 
Lithuania  and  to  other  enslaved  Eastern 
European  nations" 

IGKA*     SKntGATTDAS, 

President. 

SraSTS     GAELIAtTSXAS. 

Secretarg. 


Mr  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  flj 
of  f  reedMn  fortunately  still  bums  bright- 
ly in  the  hearts  of  men  evenrwhere — 
even  among  those  who  unhappily  exist 
under  totalitarian  communism. 

During  two  world  wars,  men  fought 
and  died  on  battlegroundJs  around  the 
world  in  what  many  hoped  would  be  a 
war  to  end  wars.  Following  each  con- 
flict, mankind  a^ain  attempted  to  create 
an  era  of  peace. 

The  rise  of  Hltlerlam  shattered  th« 
peace  of  World  War  I. 


After  the  Second  World  War,  the  ogre 
of  tyranny — this  time  in  the  form  of 
communism — again  reared  its  ugly  head. 
The  seeds  of  an  economic  and  political 
ideology,  communism — planted  in  "hot- 
beds" of  the  world — grew  and  gained  suf- 
ficient strength  to  embark  upon  a  pro- 
gram of  world  conquest — by  revolution, 
subversion,  treaty  breaking,  diplomatic 
deception,  and  every  other  tactic  In  the 
book. 

The  good  faith  of  the  Allied  Nations, 
regrettably,  again  suffered  from  decep- 
tion by  a  major  power,  the  Russians, 
allied  with  us  in  stopping  nazism. 

While  other  nations  were  striving  to 
find  ways  and  means  to  establish  a 
foundation  for  permanent  peace,  the 
Communists  were  working — overtly  and 
covertly — to  carry  out  a  program  to 
serve,  not  world  peace,  but  a  Communist 
conspiracy  aimed  at  world  domination 
and  the  subjugation  of  people  to  its 
despotism. 

By  insidious  tactics,  the  Communists 
were  able  to  extend  their  control  over 
nearly  one  billion  people  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  orbit  countries,  many  of 
which  the  world  thought  were  destined 
for  freedom. 

Despite  the  15  years  of  captivity, 
however,  the  spirit  of  liberty  fortunately 
was  not  extinguished  In  the  hearts  of 
the  noble  people  of  the  captive  nations. 
Instead,  the  unquenchable  voice  of 
freedom — for  which  all  men  yearn — still 
seeks  to  be  heard — even  above  the  clank- 
ing chains  of  slavery. 

In  the  face  of  the  ixjwerf ul  Communist 
menace,  however,  the  world  well  recog- 
nizes that  peace  cannot  exist — that  there 
will  be  unrest  and  rebellion — so  long  as 
men  find  themselves  in  bondage;  that 
they  will  seek  to  find  ways  and  means  to 
break  their  chsLins  smd  to  emerge  Into 
the  light  and  way  of  life  that  Is  freedom. 
Today,  I  received  from  Mr.  Peter 
Petrusaitis.  secretary  of  the  Lithuanian 
Council  of  Racine,  Wis.,  a  resolution 
commemorating  the  42d  anniversary  of 
the  independence  of  Lithuania,  reflect- 
ing the  zeal  of  these  patriotic  Americans 
of  Lithuanian  descent  for  freeing  their 
ancestral  motherland  from  communism. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
resolution  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  Lithuania  waa  the  victim  of  the 
alliance  of  two  totaUtarlan  aystema  of  the 
Nazis  and  the  Russian  Communtets  and  now 
Is  deprived  of  freedom  becatise  the  free 
world  sought  totalitarian  help;  and 

Whereaa  today  In  the  confusion  and  trag- 
edy of  the  cold  war.  In  the  face  of  the  men- 
ace to  human  liberty  that  hangs  over  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  Lithuania  haa  been  forgotten 
exactly  aa  It  waa  neglected  In  the  outburst 
of  Soviet  friendship  that  preceded  the  sign- 
ing of  the  United  Nations  Charter;  and 

Whereaa  the  real  answer  to  communism  is 
not  containment  but  the  passing  of  the  free 
world  to  an  offensive  against  it  and  those 
whose  long  range  goal  is  to  bury  the  free 
world;   and 

'Whereas  in  the  society  of  the  free  natlcxu 
the  size  of  the  country  is  unimportant  ao 
long  as  It  sincerely  cooperates  and  approxi- 
mates the  required  standards  whleli  Lith- 
uania did  In  the  League  of  Nations  and 
which  it  could  do  in  the  United  Nations  if 
It  was  free:  Therefore  be  it 
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Resolved,  That  thla  masa  meeting  of  loyal 
Americana  of  Llttananlan  descent  of  this  com- 
munity commemorating  tha  4M  anniversary 
of  tbe  restoration  of  Independence  to  Llth« 
uanla  xirgea  tiie  GoTeminent  of  the  United 
States  to  continue  efforta  to  restore  to  Lith- 
uania and  granting  it  lt«  proper  role  in  the 
advancing  of  peace  and  clTlllzatlon;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolrjed.  That  this  mass  meeting  Im- 
plores that  the  Russians  must  be  forced 
back  Into  their  own  boundaries  and  not  be 
allowed  to  enjoy  the  profit  of  their  Ul-gotten 
gains,  not  only  as  a  question  of  abstract 
Justice  but  because  with  every  year  that  the 
Communists  remain  In  control  they  are 
marching  to  their  goal;   and  be  It  finally 

Resolved,  That  this  mass  meeting  express 
Its  sincere  gratitude  to  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  our  Oovernment  for 
Its  efforts  to  aid  all  people  to  assert  their 
God-given  rights. 

MAaTur    KASPAEArns, 

Chairman, 
PrrcR  PrrausAins, 

Secretary. 
KTTArr  14.   1960. 


Mr.  ENGLEL  Mr.  President,  today 
once  again  I  want  to  Join  my  colleagues 
In  paying  tribute  to  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day.  This  is  a  salute  that 
we  make  every  year  to  the  people  of 
Lithuania;  yet  it  is  not  a  routine  gesture. 
As  the  cold  war  increases  in  intensity 
the  liberties  we  enjoy  as  a  free  people 
become  more  precious  to  us  and  our 
ssmapathies  for  the  captive  nations  take 
on  greater  meaning. 

The  gallant  Lithuanian  pecple  have 
never  accepted  their  captive  status. 
They  have  clung  tenaciously  to  their 
national  identity  and  to  their  national 
culture.  They  have  not  let  the  strictures 
that  bind  an  enslaved  people  stop  them 
in  their  determination  to  become  free 
again.  It  is  this  indomitable  spirit  that 
has  earned  for  the  Lithuanian  people 
the  abiding  respect  and  admiration  of 
the  free  world.  It  has  inspired  Lithq- 
anian.s  outside  the  Iron  Curtain  to  unite 
Into  a  solid  front  to  liberate  their 
brothers;  and  it  will  some  day  surely 
recapture  for  the  Lithuanian  people  the 
freedom  they  won  42  years  ago. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  the  at- 
tention of  the  entire  world  is  focused  on 
the  sad  plight  of  the  pecple  of  Lithuania 
on  tills,  the  42d  anniversary  of  the  day 
when  her  fine  people  proclaimed  their 
independence,  and  Lithuania  took  her 
place  in  the  family  of  free  nations. 

The  Soviet  Union,  in  1940,  Just  22  years 
after  Lithuania  had  gained  her  freedom. 
Invaded  her  territory  without  provoca- 
tion and  against  the  wishes  of  her  people, 
forcibly  depriving  the  little  nation  of 
her  sovereign  right  to  self-government 
and  converting  her  into  a  Soviet  vassal 
state.  Continually  since  that  time,  the 
Soviet  masters  have  carried  on  mass  de- 
portations, condemning  Lithuanians  to 
slave  labor  camps  in  Siberia,  the  Urals, 
and  central  Asia. 

Despite  the  tremendous  odds  against 
her,  Lithuania  continues  her  valiant 
fight  for  existence.  Friends  of  Lithu- 
ania are  aware  of  the  courage  of  her 
people,  and  on  this  day  pay  tribute  to 
her  and  Lithuanians  everywhere.  The 
plight  of  Lithuania  Is  not  forgotten,  nor 
Is  the  whiplash  of  the  oppressor  country 
condoned.  The  great  heart  of  America 
is  extended  in  sympathetic  understand- 


ing to  the  valiant  Lithuanians  who  are 
kept  in  subjection  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  and  the  gun. 

The  people  of  the  little  nation  of  Lith- 
uania and  their  friends  and  relatives 
everywhere  must  know  that  Lithuania's 
annexation  by  the  Soviets  will  never  be 
recognized  by  our  Oovernment.  and  they 
must  know.  too.  that  the  friendship  and 
moral  support  of  the  American  people 
will  remam  theirs. 

As  long  as  a  spark  of  freedom  burns, 
as  it  does  in  the  hearts  of  Lithuanians, 
the  hope  of  liberation  will  live,  and  it 
must  eventually  prevail.  Their  prayers 
to  this  end,  and  our  prayers  for  them, 
will  some  day  be  answered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Lithuanian  people  form  one  of  the  three 
nationality  groups  in  the  Baltic  area. 
For  centuries  they  had  a  powerful  kine- 
dom  in  the  whole  ea.stern  Europe  At 
times  they  not  only  successfully  repelled 
some  of  the  incursions  of  barbarian  in- 
vaders from  the  East,  but  U.ey  also  were 
champions  and  advanced  guards  of 
Christianity  in  that  part  of  Europe. 
Late  in  the  16th  century  their  kingdom 
was  united  with  that  of  the  Poles.  This 
union  lasted  for  about  200  years,  and 
during  that  time  the  dcsiiny  of  Lithu- 
ania was  wedded  to  that  of  Poland. 
Toward  the  end  cf  the  18. h  century  when 
Poland  was  partitioned  and  ceased  to 
exist,  Lithuania  shared  a  similar  fate  and 
became  part  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
That  was  the  end  of  the  Lithuania.!  king- 
dom. 

This  Ios.«;  of  national  Independence  did 
not  mean  the  loss  of  the  Lithuanian 
spirit  cf  freedom.  During  the  time  of 
their  subjection  to  Russia,  for  more  than 
100  years,  they  fought  czarist  oppression 
with  all  the  means  at  their  disposal,  and 
worked  hard  to  keep  their  national  .spirit 
alive  among  their  kinsmen.  They  foujiht 
that  regime  openly  and  clandestinely. 
and  at  times  they  staged  revolts  against 
It.  But  they  had  to  wait  until  the  First 
World  War  for  the  actual  achievement 
of  their  independence.  They  proclaimed 
the  birth  of  the  LithuarJan  Republic  on 
February  16.  1918. 

Thenceforth  for  more  than  two  dec- 
ades they  lived  in  happiness  In  their  free 
and  beloved  land.  Then  came  stunning 
blows.  Caught  between  the  vast  mili- 
tary machines  of  Na2i  Germany  on  the 
one  side  and  Communist  Russia  on  the 
other,  Lithuania  could  not  hope  to  cope 
with  either.  When  the  S*^ond  World 
War  came.  Lithuanian  independence  was 
an  early  casualty  of  that  war.  The  So- 
viet Union  occupied  the  country,  and 
then  in  July  of  1940  made  it  part  of  its 
Communist  empire. 

Since  then,  for  almost  20  years,  un- 
fortunate and  unhappy  Lithuanians  have 
not  known  freedom  in  their  homeland. 
Today  Communists  hold  the  Lithuanian 
people  In  bondage,  denying  them  the 
freedoms  we  in  the  West  chensh  so 
highly.  Even  in  these  unenviable  cir- 
cumstances the  proud  and  stouthearted 
Lithuanians  have  kept  alive  their  spirit 
of  freedom  and  their  desire  for  national 
Identity  and  self-respect.  On  this  42d 
anniversary  of  their  Independence  Day, 
let  us  hope  that  they  attain  their  goal, 
their  freedom,  and  live  in  peace. 


We  who  enjoy  genuine  liberty  can 
never  rest  easily  as  l:.ng  as  other  peo- 
ples are  denied  their  heritage  as  human 
beings. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  na- 
tions, like  individual  beings,  do  not  live 
by  bread  a'or.e.  IJcas  and  Ideals,  as 
spiritual  sinews,  are  often  as  Important 
for  their  ex.stcr-.ce  and  form  aii  IndLs- 
pensable  part  of  their  fare.  Freedom 
and  Independence,  liberty  to  work,  and 
the  pnviie-e  cf  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
one's  labor  in  a  free  society,  are  amoruj 
the  noblest  of  human  goals.  National 
independence,  that  is,  the  capability  of 
a  nation  to  gcvern  Itself  without  inter- 
ference, is  one  of  the  conditions  under 
which  individual  freedoms  may  be  at- 
tained, for  It  is  quite  impjssible  to  con- 
ceive of  freedom  In  a  country  where  the 
peojile  are  subjected  to  a  stern  and  ruth- 
less out.<::de  regime. 

Late  In  the  18th  century  when  the 
I.ith'ianians  lost  their  national  Inde- 
pendence and  were  brought  under  Rus- 
sian autocracy,  they  lost  many  of  their 
Individual  frccdrms.  For  more  than  a 
century  tlie.se  str\lwart  and  stouthearted 
Lithuanians  suT-^red  under  the  callous 
and  cruel  C7arlst  averts  During  that 
unhappy  pcr.od  they  did  n.t  lose  sight 
of  their  goal:  the  attainment  of  their 
Independence.  In  1918,  when  the  de- 
tested Russian  rcqlme  was  overthrown, 
Lithuanians  procairaed  their  Independ- 
ence on  February  16. 

That  day  mirks  a  turning  ix>int  In 
their  national  history  FYom  then  on  a 
new  day  had  dawned  for  them.  And  the 
next  two  decad'?s  were  their  modem 
golden  age.  The  Lithuanians  were 
justly  proud  of  their  splendid  record 
of  performance  during  tho.se  peaceful 
and  prosperous  decades.  U.ifortunately, 
however,  that  happy  interlude  did  not 
l.T-st  lon^.  The  Second  World  War,  from 
Its  very  beginning,  proved  a  national 
tracedy  for  them.  They  were  one  of 
the  first  victim.s  nf  that  war,  and  they 
have  never  been  allowed  to  recover  from 
that  terrible  tragedy. 

Since  1945  IJthuan'a  ha.s  become  a 
large  Commun:.«;t  pri.<:nn  camp  for  its  3 
million  inhabitants.  We  he«r  that  tens 
of  thou.sands  of  Lithuanians  have  been 
removed  from  their  homeland,  and  their 
places  are  taken  by  people  from  other 
parts  of  the  Sov.et  Union.  The  count.ir 
has  been  reduced  to  the  status  of  a  sa- 
trapy where  everything  i.s  nationalized 
and  collectivized  In  line  with  Communist 
totalitarian  Ideolocry.  Everj-thing  be- 
longs to  the  state  and  everyone  works  for 
thit  .soulless  and  heartless  organization. 
It  Is  unthinkable  to  have  any  freedom 
under  such  a  tyranny.  Freedom  of 
speech,  of  assembly,  and  of  movement  Is 
ngldly  controlled.  The  activities  of  indi- 
viduAl.s  and  groups  are  most  closely 
watehed.  and  everyone  lives  In  fear  of 
arrest  and  impri.'=:onment.  Under  the.se 
harrowing  conditions,  the  unfortunate 
Lithuanians  posse.ss  one  inalienable 
rif,'ht,  the  right  to  chensh  and  hope  for 
their  freedom.  On  this  the  42d  anniver- 
sary of  their  Independence  I  ardently 
hope  that  they  will  soon  have  their  free- 
dom In  their  beloved  Lithuania. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  Feb- 
marj-  18,  1960,  maJks  the  42d  anxiiver- 
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sar:'  of  Lithuanian  Independence.  Sine* 
194).  Americans  in  all  walks  of  life  have 
on  this  date  Joined  in  commemorative 
execises  and  activities  as  a  means  of 
pro  zesting  against  ihe  illegal  annexation 
of  IJthuania  by  Soviet  Russia. 

But  there  are  other  equally  important 
reaons  for  keeping  faith  with  this  Lith- 
uanian Independence  Day.  It  provides 
us  with  the  opportunity  to  remind  the 
people  of  captive  Lithuania  that  we  have 
not  forgotten  them  or  the  Justice  of  their 
cause.  It  also  provides  a  suitable  occa- 
sloTi  for  responsible  American  leaders  to 
rea  Han  our  refusal  to  recognize  the 
fore  ed  incorporation  of  Lithuania  Into 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Jane  14  of  this  year  will  mark  the  20th 
anriversary  of  the  military  invasion  of 
IJtl mania  by  the  Red  army.  Soviet 
Rujsla  was  iher  an  enthusiastic  ally  of 
Na7l  Germany.  Hitler  and  Stalin  had 
ent<;red  into  a  secret  treaty,  the  terms  of 
which  divided  up  free  Europe  between 
the  dictators.  This  treaty  launched 
World  War  11  and  shortly  af.^r  the  fall 
of  I'oland,  Lithuania  was  faced  with  an 
ultimatum  by  the  Russian  Communists. 
Thiit  ultimatum  was  either  to  sipn  a 
mu.ual  a-sshtanc?  pact  with  Soviet  Rus- 
sia or  to  face  immediate  invasion  by  the 
Re<i  army  The  mutual  '\ssi-,tance  pact 
wa.'  dtctat.ed  by  the  Rus.<«i«ins,  and  the 
ver.-  term.':  of  the  pact  led  to  the  strangu- 
lation of  the  fret'y  elected  Lithuanian 
government  and  its  replacement  by  the 
Imjosed  rule  of  a  .lanuful  of  quislmgs. 
On  July  2\.  1940.  this  imposed  govern- 
ment ceded  Lithuania  to  the  Russians  as 
a  Soviet  Republic  That  day  marked 
the  end  of  Lithuania's  national  inde- 
pendence. 

N3W.  20  years  later,  we  hear  unduly 
opti/nistic  talks  about  the  so-called  new 
prospects  for  the  United  States  to  enter 
into  helpful  treaties  or  understandings 
of  v.irlous  .sorts  with  the  Russian  Com- 
munists. These  prospects  cover  disarm- 
ament, a  t)an  on  nuclear  weapons  te.«.ts. 
neut-alization  of  Antarctica,  outer  space, 
cultural  and  scientific  exchanges,  trade, 
and  ;i  status  quo  The  argument  is  ad- 
vanc«>d  that  somehow  the  Russian  lead- 
ers have  changed,  that  they  are  different 
from  Stalin,  that  they  are  more  liberal, 
that  they  sincerely  desire  peace  and  that 
they  seek  the  friendship  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Our  Nation  must  of  course  probe  every 
possible  approach  to  firm  understand- 
ings that  will  advance  true  peace,  dis- 
armament with  effective  inspection  and 
an  end  to  the  captivity  of  once-free 
peoples  and  to  the  threats  of  Communist 
aggressions  against  others  still  free. 

But  we  should  beware  of  appeasement. 
The  peace-loving  people  of  Lithuania 
stand  today  as  a  symbol  of  the  tragic 
reward  which  awaits  nations  which 
trustingly,  blindly,  and  without  due  cau- 
tion enter  into  treaties  and  agreements 
with  the  Russian  Communists. 

In  1920  the  Russians  were  also  plead- 
ing the  cause  of  peace,  very  much  as 
today.  They  had  l)een  driven  out  of  the 
Lithuanian  nation  by  the  patriots  of  that 
era.  The  Wilsonian  principle  of  national 
self-determination  had  united  the  Lith- 
uanian people  In  their  determination  to 
throw  off  the  heavy  chains  of  Russian 


Imperialism  and  to  establish  their  na- 
tional Independence.  Lithuania  then 
entered  into  a  peace  treaty  with  the 
Russian  Federated  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public by  which  the  Russians  recognized 
the  complete  independence  of  Lithuania 
and  renounced  forever  any  claims,  ter- 
ritorial or  otherwise,  on  Lithuania.  In 
the  following  years  Lithuania  entered 
Into  a  series  >f  agreements  with  Soviet 
Russia,  all  based  uix>n  a  mutual  recog- 
nition of  [>eace.  Justice,  and  fidelity  to 
agreements  as  a  natural  bond  of  inter- 
national accord. 

At  the  first  opportune  moment  the 
Ru.ssian  Communists  broke  every  one  of 
these  treaties  and  agreements.  With  the 
support  of  Hitler,  the  Russians  occupied 
Lithuania,  destroyed  her  national  Inde- 
pendence and  reduced  this  honorable 
nation  to  the  status  of  a  vassal  state. 

Before  they  get  their  hopes  too  high 
or  persuade  the  nation  to  relax  Its 
watchfulness  or  let  down  Its  guard,  let 
those  who  now  call  out  for  understand- 
ings and  agreements  with  the  Russian 
Communi.stE  examine  the  black  record  of 
Russian  deeds  against  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  Lithuania.  If  they  are 
not  di.ssuaded  from  the  folly  of  relying  on 
Communist  promises  after  such  a  study, 
then  let  them  look  at  the  dark  record  of 
the  Rus.'^ian  CommunLst  deeds  against 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  Elsto- 
nla.  Latvia.  Poland,  White  Ruthenia, 
Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Ru- 
mania. Bulgaria,  Georgia,  Armenia,. 
Azerbaijan.  Turkestan.  Albania,  Cos- 
sackia.  Idel-Ural,  and  Mainland  China. 
Then  let  them  examine  the  most  recent 
record  of  Communist  aggression  in 
Korea,  Vietnam.  Hungary,  India,  and 
T.bet.  For  those  especially  beguiled  by 
rosy  prospects  for  any  summit  confer- 
ences. I  suggest  a  restudy  of  Russian 
pledges  for  a  free  and  united  Germany 
made  at  Geneva  in  1955.  for  conclusive 
evidence  of  how  much  anyone  can  count 
on  the  promises  made  by  the  current 
dictators  in  the  Moscow  Kremlin. 

During  the  past  several  years  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  of  noise  coming  from 
the  Kremlin  about  the  need  for  the 
United  States  to  accept  a  status  quo  in 
the  world.  The  Russian  Premier  Khru- 
shchev has  put  great  stress  on  the  need 
for  the  United  States  to  accept  as  final 
and  unchanging  the  Russian  occupation 
of  all  the  once  free  and  independent  na- 
tions. When  he  failed  to  receive  the 
response  he  sought,  Khrushchev  then 
provoked  the  Berlin  crisis.  The  foreign 
ministers'  conference  at  Geneva  fol- 
lowed. The  results  of  that  conference 
add  up  to  very  little.  Indeed,  in  histor- 
ical perspective  it  may  turn  out  to  be  a 
serious  political  defeat  for  the  United 
States.  Nothing  w£is  reportedly  decided 
there  except  that  Khrushchev  would  de- 
lay using  force  to  push  us  and  our  allies 
out  of  free  Berlin. 

Then  while  Vice  President  Nixon  was 
still  In  Russia,  President  Eisenhower 
made  the  sudden  and  startling  an- 
nouncement that  he  had  invited  Nikita 
Khrushchev  to  visit  the  United  States. 
This  was  widely  considered  to  be  a  hard 
blow  to  the  fight  for  freedom  and  the 
tndeE>endence  of  captive  nations.  Now, 
some  5   months  after   the  Khrushchev 


visit,  it  Is  all  too  evident  that  the  cause 
of  human  freedom  was  not  appreciably 
advanced  and  may  well  Instead  have  sirf- 
fered  a  severe  net  loss  as  a  result  of  that 
hastily  conceived  Invitation  to  Khru- 
shchev. Our  allies  in  NATO  have  begun 
to  question  the  real  purpose  of  the  Khru- 
shchev visit,  and  the  press  in  Western 
Europe  has  been  expressing  a  sense  of 
suspicion  about  our  unilateral  dealings 
with  the  Russian  leaders.  There  are 
disturbing  signs  that  some  of  our  allies 
feel  it  Is  now  necessary  to  open  separate 
negotiations  with  Khrushchev,  to  safe- 
guard their  own  interests. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  Khrushchev  pub- 
licly insulted  President  Gronchi  of  Italy, 
who  was  on  a  state  visit  to  Moscow,  by 
inviting  him  to  join  the  Communist 
Party.  When  President  Gronchi  re- 
jected this  insult  by  proposing  that 
Khrushchev  join  the  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Party,  he  received  this  ominous 
reply : 

I  Invite  you  to  Join  the  Communiat  Party, 
JUBt  so  you  won't  be  hurt. 

It  Is  clear  from  this  threat  that  the 
Russian  Oxnmunists  have  not  changed 
greatly  from  the  days  when  they  invaded 
and  occupied  Lithuania.  One  of  the  first 
things  they  did  then  was  to  carry  out 
a  mass  depoilatlon  of  aU  Lithuanian  op- 
position leaders  and  elements  to  Siberia. 
One  General  Serov  of  the  NKVD  signed 
the  master  order  for  the  deportation  of 
these  opp>osition  leaders.  This  same 
General  Serov  is  now  chief  of  Khru- 
shchev's reorganized  secret  police  and 
no  doubt  has  similar  mass  deportation 
programs  in  readiness  for  any  coimtry 
that  falls  under  the  control  of  the  Rus- 
sian Communists.  Allow  me  to  observe 
that  this  is  not  speculation,  but  a  realis- 
tic estimate  of  the  meaning  of  Khru- 
shchev's threat  to  President  Gronchi. 
The  record  of  past  deeds  permits  no  other 
conclusion. 

While  the  Communist  dictators  are  ex- 
ploiting the  consequences  of  Khru- 
shchev's state  visit  to  the  United  States, 
however,  the  cause  of  human  freedom 
lias  not  been  entirely  neglected. 

Last  July  the  86th  Congress  struck  a 
powerful  blow  for  the  cause  of  national 
independence  and  freedom  when  it 
passed  the  Captive  Nations  Week  reso- 
lution. That  resolution  stands  as  a  clear 
and  challenging  statement  of  basic 
American  foreign  jxjlicy  objectives  to- 
ward all  the  nations  submerged  by  Rus- 
sian Communist  imperialism.  It  serves 
official  notice  that  we  shall  not  rest  until 
each  and  every  captive  nation  has  re- 
gained its  national  independence.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  signed  this  resolution 
by  Congress,  thus  making  it  the  law  of 
our  land.  Every  American  knows  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  establishment  and  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  poUcy.  This  author- 
ity is  back  of  the  language  and  intent 
of  the  Captive  Nations  Week  resolution, 
now  known  as  Public  Law  86-90. 

This  declaration  of  foreign  policy  Is 
completely  bipartisan.  It  was  passed 
by  unanimous  vote  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  It  meets  every  requirement  of 
a  people's  foreign  policy  because  it  origi- 
nated with  the  Congress  and  the  mem- 
bers of  this  body  are  direct  spokesmen 
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tot  the  peoi>Ifc  Let  no  one.  including 
Khrushchev  and  company,  muiinder- 
stand  the  full  meaning  of  these  facts. 

In  Its  time  Public  Law  86-90  stands  as 
a  historic  declaration  which  if  strongly 
supported  and  observed  may  rank  with 
the  declaration  of  the  Atlantic  Charter. 
It  sets  forth  the  objectives  of  the  United 
Siates  in  the  cold  war  which  the  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  forced  upon  us. 
We  seek  these  objectives  by  peaceful 
means.  But  we  must  seek  their  fulfill- 
ment with  all  the  vigor  and  strength 
at  our  command.  This  is  a  challenge  we 
as  a  people  face  in  the  immediate  years 
ahead. 

We  have  ample  means  and  abundant 
opportunities  at  our  command  to  pur- 
sue these  objectives.  Let  me  list  just  a 
few. 

First.  Our  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

This  Agency  is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  acquainting  fully  all  the 
people  of  the  world,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Iron  Curtain,  with  our  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives. It  is  proper  for  Congress  to 
inquire  Into  what  progress  the  US.  In- 
formation Agency  has  made  in  making 
Public  Law  86-90  widely  known  and 
understood  by  foreign  peoples. 

Second.  The  United  Nations. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  high 
purposes  of  this  body  have  often  been 
frustrated,  but  that  it  is  at  least  a  world 
sounding  board  and  forum  for  debate. 
The  power  of  this  sounding  board  should 
be  used  to  plead  the  case  of  the  capuve 
nations,  to  clarify  current  U.S.  policy  to- 
ward them,  and  to  call  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  to  honor  its  past  promises  of  self- 
determination  and  free  elections  in 
Eastern  Europe. 

Third.  President  Eisenhower  is  sched- 
uled to  make  a  visit  to  the  UuS.SJl.  this 
spring. 

This  affords  him  a  splendid  opportu- 
nity to  espouse  the  legitimate  aspirations 
of  the  captive  nations.  He  can  do  this 
by  spending  a  substantial  part  of  his 
time  visiting  the  captive  non- Russian 
nations  of  ttie  USSR,  and  there  in- 
forming the  people  we  have  not  forgot- 
ten them,  that  we  shall  continue  to  ad- 
vocate their  right  to  national  independ- 
ence. 

Fourth.  A  second  summit  conference 
la  scheduled  for  the  month  of  May. 

This  affords  a  unique  opportunity  for 
President  EJlsenhower  to  counteract  the 
Russian  threats  over  free  Berlin  by  in- 
sisting on  a  test  of  the  Russian  right  to 
hold  in  bondage  the  captive  non-Russian 
nations.  The  test  should  be  free  and 
unfettered  elections  under  United  Na- 
tions supervision  In  each  and  every  one 
of  the  captive  nations.  This  would  be 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  sec- 
ond smnmlt  conference  since  Khru- 
shchev Insists  It  Is  necessary  to  settle  out- 
standing questions  which  have  created 
dangerous  world  tensions.  No  thinking 
person  can  deny  that  the  Communist 
enslavement  of  nearly  one-third  of  hu- 
manity and  the  continuing  threat  to  the 
survival  of  aU  free  governments  is  the 
basis  for  these  world  tensions. 

Fifth.  The  tlilrd  week  of  July  Is  des- 
ignated by  lav  as  Captive  Nations 
Week. 


We  must  take  full  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  by  planning  suitable  com- 
memorative activities  in  all  the  States 
of  the  Union,  and  if  it  proves  necessary 
to  adjust  the  date  of  it  so  as  to  have 
the  greatest  effect  upon  the  summit 
conference,  we  may  wish  to  suggest  an 
earlier  observance  to  the  President  this 
year.  I  am  confident  that  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  will  be  second 
to  none  in  the  observance  of  that  historic 
week.  Advance  planning  is  called  for 
here,  planning  which  should  begm  now 
if  we  are  to  take  full  advantage  of  this 
opportunity.  Public  Law  86-90  l.s  our 
aiLswer  to  the  Ru&sian  demand3  for  a 
status  quo.  Let  us  make  certain  that 
we  do  our  part  to  make  this  clear  to  all. 

July  21  will  mark  the  20th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Russian  vote  to  make 
Lithuania  a  Scviet  RepubUc.  It  wa-s  on 
that  date  in  1940  that  the  Russian  hand- 
picked  parliament  in  Lithuania  voted 
to  seek  admission  into  the  U.ii  S.R.  as  a 
Scviet  Republic.  To  make  sure  this 
handpicked  parliament  acted  according 
to  plan.  R?d  army  troops  stood  at  atten- 
tion on  the  floor  of  parliament  while 
the  .so-called  vote  was  taken.  Tiiis  date 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  Lithuanian 
patriots.  They  will  remember  it  well 
during  the  course  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  this  year. 

The  passage  of  these  past  20  years 
has  not  dimmed  our  re.spect  for  or  at- 
tachment to  the  peace-loving  people  of 
Lithuania  A  free  and  Independent 
Lithuanian  nation  was  a  stanch  friend 
of  the  United  States.  Today  their  de^p 
longing  for  liberty  emd  Independence, 
like  that  of  the  other  submerged  nations, 
is  a  powerful  deterrent  to  Communi.st 
aggressive  thrusts  against  Western 
Europe.  Thus,  the  captive  Lithuanian 
people  remain  our  stanch  ally  in  our 
quest  for  peace  with  justice  and  freedom 
for  all.  Wt?  are  confident  that  e\entuaUy 
we  shall  win  through  to  victory  In  this 
common  cause. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  prepared  by  me 
with  relation  to  the  42d  anniversary  of 
the  restoration  of  Independence  of 
Lithuania,  which  we  commemorate 
today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
R«cORD,  SIS  follows: 

LrrHTrA.'<nAM  iNnrpr^rDErrcK  Dat 
Tot  more  than  a  full  century,  from  the 
late  I8th  century  until  the  First  World 
War.  the  Lithuanians  prayed  and  worked  for 
the  day  of  their  liberation  from  Czarlat  op- 
presalon.  At  last  they  had  their  prayers 
answered  and  found  their  Juat  reward  la 
1918.  Wben  the  Czarlat  regime  Ir  Riiasla 
was  overthrown,  they  saw  their  chance  for 
freedom  and  proclaimed  their  national  In- 
dependence on  Petrruary  18,   1918. 

Thenceforth,  for  more  than  two  happy 
decades,  they  enjoyed  their  richly  deserved 
Independence.  They  established  a  demo- 
cratic republic,  rebuUt  their  war-ravaged 
cotir.try.  revived  their  national  institutions. 
enacted  many  progressive  social  and  eco- 
norolc  laws,  and  In  a  short  time  Lithuania 
became  a  respected  member  of  th«  com- 
munity of  sovereign  and  Independent  na- 
tions. Unfortunately,  the  new  state's  very 
existence    was    endangered    by    forces    over 


which  it  had  no  control,  the  r'.s*  of  totali- 
tarian dictatorships  and  their  aggreaslve  de- 
signs on  free  perples  proved  fatal  to  In- 
dependent Lithuania  In  the  fall  of  1939 
Lithuania  was  forced  to  sign  a  mutual 
assistance  pact  with  the  Soviet  Union;  early 
in  1940  i.^^.e  country  was  overrun  by  ths  Red 
Army,  and  In  mld-Ju:y  It  was  Incorptjcated 
Into  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  then  the  downtrodden  Lithuanians 
have  not  kmwn  freedom  in  their  once  Joy- 
riil  h<>m<*l«nfl  Thev  BufTered  during  the  last 
war.  and  Uxiked  forward  anKlo\isJy  for  their 
lit>era!iun  at  the  end  of  that  conflict.  It 
came  uj  an  end  16  ye.irs  ago,  but  thplr  war 
liX  UberaUon  u  not  uvcr.  axid  they  sttU  cl;ug 
to  their  undying  hope  cf  freeing  themselves 
ff'^m  rrvmmuiUt  tf  talltarlnn  tyranny.  On 
this  42d  anniversary  of  their  Independence 
il  i>  let  ua  ail  Ix  p?  thut  they  will  soon  at- 
tain  their  goal,  freer;  im  la  their  homeland. 


RETTRE^!ENT  OF  GIT  H    BIRDSALL. 
42  YEARS  A  PUiiUC  SERVANT 

Mr  WIU:Y  Mr  Pre.sldent.  I  desire 
to  speak  about  a  fine  public  servant. 
Many  per.soris  do  not  know  him.  but  he 
ha.s  Aorkpd  42  years  for  the  U  S  Govern- 
ment H»*  was  born  in  Wlscnnstn.  and 
came  to  Washinston  shortly  after  World 
War  I  He  has  'U-st  retired  from  the  Vet- 
eran.s  Admini.stratlon. 

Dunne:  hi.s  40  years  In  the  Veterans' 
Administration  nnd  2  years  in  the  Army, 
his  career  marked  prngri'ss  from  finance, 
throuKh  the  adiudiratf)ry  field,  to  the 
po.«;itinn  of  avii.stant  administrator  for 
legislation.  During  the  last  4  years  he 
served  sus  the  chief  law  officer,  or  general 
counsel,  of  the  agency 

He  Interpreted  the  many  complex  vet- 
erans' laws  on  a  5<j;;nd  lecal  basis  His 
oplnior^  have  been  tempered  with  loKlc 
and  an  inherent  5fri.';e  of  justice.  In 
tribute  to  his  ouLstandlng  and  unique 
public  service,  the  Adminustrator  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  btistowed  upon  Mr.  Birds- 
all  the  Agency's  hu'he«t  honor.  Uie  Ex- 
ceptional Service  Award. 

Because  of  his  experience  In  the  many 
phases  of  Koremment.  particularly  in 
the  VeterarLs  Admini-stration.  Mr  Birds- 
all  will  serve  in  a  consultant  capacity 
with  the  Agency 

Mr  Bird.sall  was  bom  In  Algoma.  Wis.. 
and.  as  I  have  said,  came  to  Washing- 
ton shortly  after  World  War  I.  He  ob- 
tained his  law  detjree  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity and  has  been  a  member  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  bar  since  1922. 

I  am  proud  to  call  him  friend.  I 
know  that  in  many  respects,  after  his 
completion  of  42  years  of  wonderful  work 
for  Uncle  Sam,  his  services  liave  just  be- 
gun. 
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THE  NKKD  POR  JUDICIAL 
IMPROVEMENTS 
Mr.  WI1.EY  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  talked  about  the  need  for  Judicial  Im- 
provemenLs  and  also  placed  in  the  Rrc- 
oRD  an  editorial  entitled  "SulTocatlon  in 
the  Courts."  which  was  published  in  the 
Washington  Past  and  Times  Herald. 
Today,  again.  I  sliould  like  to  urge  speedy 
action  by  Congress  on  Federal  judge- 
ships to  strengthen  otir  Judicial  systenv 
The  people  demand  that  Justice  be 
tlmeU'— not  political.  Porty-flve  addi- 
tional Judges  are  needed  to  handle  ade- 
quately the  business  which  Is  now  crowd- 


ing the  Federal  courts,  and  It  is  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  make  certain  that  the  peo- 
ple's right  and  desire  for  speedy  Justice 
are  not  denied  by  partisan  politics. 

At  the  end  of  the  congressional  aessicMi 
last  year  the  Judiciary  Committee  gave 
its  approval  to  .some  of  the  pending  Judi- 
cial appointments  But  what  is  neces- 
sary is  not  only  to  fill  the  existing  Judicial 
vacancies  with  due  speed,  but  also  to 
expand  the  existing  Judicial  machinery 
so  that  the  people  will  not  have  to  wait 
months  or  years  for  the  trial  of  cases. 
Department  of  Justice  figures  show  that 
only  4  of  the  86  Federal  judicial  districts 
are  current  in  their  dockets  meaning  that 
cases  can  be  disposed  of  in  6  months  or 
less.  What  is  most  discouraging  is  that 
Federal  courts  are  being  buried  deeper 
and  deeper  under  a  suffocatmg  backlog 
of  ca.«ies. 

It  is  shown  that  the  creation  of  judge- 
ships has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth 
of  the  countrj'  and  Its  business  opera- 
tions, out  of  which  litiKation  grows. 
Between  1941  and  1959  the  population 
increased  36  percent  and  the  gross  na- 
tional product  376  percent  The  num- 
ber of  civil  cases  filed  in  Federal  district 
courts  lncrea.«ed  about  50  percent  during 
Uie  same  years,  but  the  number  of  judges 
on  the  Federal  bench  increased  only 
about  25  percent.  These  figures  demon- 
strate why  the  courts  have  been  over- 
whelmed. 

Three  years  a;:n.  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States,  which  Ls  the 
governing  body  of  the  whole  Federal 
judiciary  and  which  Includes  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  and  the 
chief  judt^es  of  all  Federal  circuit  courts 
of  appeals,  recommended  that  45  addi- 
tional Judge.«.hips  be  distributed  among 
the  districts  and  circuits  having  the  most 
crowded  calendars.  As  yet,  this  recom- 
mendation has  received  little  response  in 
Congress.  One  reason,  it  is  said,  is  the 
reluctance  of  the  Democrats  to  give  such 
a  big  iLst  of  appointments  to  a  Republi- 
can President.  But  those  who  suffer  are 
t!'.e  Amf^rican  citirens  who  are  deprived 
of  their  speedy  "day  in  court." 

Recently,  the  administration  demon- 
strated its  desire  to  remove  partisan 
consuleratlons  from  this  needed  reform 
u  hen  President  Eisenhower  declared 
that  he  is  willing  to  fill  half  of  the  new 
judge.->huM  with  Democrats  if  Congress 
will  create  additional  Federal  judge- 
ships I  l)elieve  that  the  President  s  of- 
fer of  judicial  bipartLsan<^hip  is  an  im- 
portant step  towEuxl  Judicial  improve- 
ment. 

The  cost  of  operating  the  Federal 
courts  is  about  $45  million  a  year.  These 
courts  handle  litigation  mvolving  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  Of  even  greater  im- 
portance, however,  is  the  fact  the  courts 
serve  to  protect  and  preserve  the  most 
vital  rights  of  citizens.  We  must  make 
certain,  therefore,  that  politics  do  not 
hinder  the  operation  of  our  judicial  ma- 
chinery. The  creation  of  new  judge- 
ships and  the  filling  of  existing  vacan- 
cies require  much  Uma.  I  therefore  urge 
Senators  to  exercise  the  necessary  de- 
gree of  public  responsibility  and  ma- 
turity to  give  the  Amnrican  people  timely 
Justice. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  Presidwit,  I  am  glad  to  know  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  MorsiI 
takes  the  position  that  the  Senate  ought 
not  to  take  up  the  civil  rights  question 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  without  a  bill 
first  having  been  referred  to  committee. 
Let  us  consider  the  position  In  which  we 
find  ourselves  at  present. 

I  do  not  see  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
the  di.stlnguished  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri  iMr.  Hennings],  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  and  who,  as  all  of  us 
know  is  an  advocate  of  any  bill  which  he 
considers  would  improve  civil  rights. 

In  all  Justice  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  that  commit- 
tee held  hearings  and  served  notice  on 
the  Senate  that  on  the  5th  day  of 
February  all  hearings  would  be  closed. 
The  hearings  were  closed 

On  February  4.  the  attorney  general 
of  South  Carolina  appeared  before  the 
committee  and  testified.  The  commit- 
tee .ser\ed  notice  on  that  day  that  it 
would  close  the  heariiigs  on  the  5th. 
Then  later  they  called  in  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  to  testify. 
Did  he  testify  in  favor  of  those  bills  or 
offer  any  substitutions,  so  far  as  amend- 
ments to  the  bills  were  concerned?  If 
my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  he  did 
not  do  that,  but  proposed  an  entirely 
new  bill,  which  he  said  he  would  send  to 
the  committee  at  a  later  date.  He  did 
so  about  a  week  later.  When  the  bill 
arrived  a  week  later,  what  happened?  It 
was  not  a  bill  which  would  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
Lstration;  it  was  a  bill  designed  to 
amend  existing  law,  which  required  its 
being  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarj'.  That  compUcated  matters 
much  more.  No  hearings  have  been 
held  on  tiie  Attorney  General's  bill  up  to 
the  present  time.  I  believe  every  Sena- 
tor who  has  kept  in  touch  with  the  sit- 
uation knows  that  to  be  true. 

That  is  the  position  in  which  the  Sen- 
ate finds  itself.  We  have  waited  until 
this  late  date  for  the  Attorney  General 
to  send  a  bill  to  the  Senate.  As  I  see  It. 
we  cannot  criticize  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  and  we  can- 
not criticize  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, so  far  as  that  particular  bill  is 
concerned,  becaiise  it  has  not  been  pos- 
sible to  hold  any  hearings  whatsoever  on 
the  bill  which  the  administration  recom- 
mends    That  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  President,  do  we  intend  to  take  up 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  biU  which 
has  not  been  referred  to  any  commit- 
tee for  study  and  consideration,  in  an 
effort  to  draft  a  bill  which  might  be  ac- 
ceptable, although  the  Attorney  General 
has  more  or  less,  in  giving  his  Interpre- 
tation of  the  bills  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  insinuated 
that  they  are  unconstitutional? 

Now  where  are  we?  We  are  behind 
the  eight  ball.  Who  placed  the  obstacle 
in  the  way?  None  other  than  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States. 


SENATOR  BUSH  SPEAKS  OUT  ON 
INTEREST  RATES 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  today, 
I  want  to  call  attention  to  a  most  en- 
lightening letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post,  written  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Bush],  on  the  subject  of  "Real- 
ism on  Interest  Rates." 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  Washington*^ Post, 
in  an  editorial,  endorsed  the  President's 
recommendation  that  Congress  remove 
the  artificial  and  archaic  4^4  percent 
interest  rate  ceiling  on  long-term  Gov- 
ernment bonds.  Since  then  the  Post  has 
published  several  letters  from  indi- 
viduals who  strongly  disagree  with  its 
p>osition. 

In  my  judgment,  this  kind  of  frank  and 
open  discussion  is  a  healthy  and  desir- 
able method  of  dealing  with  major  is- 
sues of  public  policy.  I  know  of  no  one 
better  qualified  to  take  part  in  this  par- 
ticular discussion  than  the  brilliant  and 
able  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
who  also  is  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Post,  Senator 
Bush  points  out  removal  of  the  4^^- 
percent  ceiling  is  a  matter  requiring 
urgent  congressional  action. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  of  whether  to 
remove  the  4  M| -percent  ceiling  was  fully 
debated  last  summer.  Congress  refused 
to  act  at  that  time.  During  the  debate, 
the  opposition  to  removing  the  ceiling 
was  not  supported  by  any  of  the  elabo- 
rate argument  now  being  developed  and 
widely  circulated  by  those  opposed  to  re- 
moving the  interest  rate  ceiling. 

The  tactics  resorted  to  at  that  time 
was  old-fashioned,  raise-the-roof  oppo- 
sition to  Wall  Street  bankers — an  ap- 
proach which  failed  to  receive  any 
support  whatsoever  from  the  academic 
community  or  from  other  qtialified  and 
objective  observers. 

Now,  after  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee has  spent  months  of  study — in 
addition  to  $200,000  in  public  funds — we 
are  running  into  more  sophisticated  and 
detailed  arguments.  The  opponents  of 
removing  the  ceiling  agree  that  the  4V4- 
percent  ceiling  is  damaging,  but  then 
they  go  beyond  that  point  and  attempt 
to  shift  the  argtiment  to  other  matters. 

Mr.  President,  the  other  matters — for 
the  most  part  proposed  monetary  re- 
forms— are  respectable  enough.  The 
proper  authorities  certainly  ought  to 
study  them.  And,  after  due  study,  they 
shotild  put  into  effect  those  which  are 
fotmd  to  be  feasible.  But  what  do  they 
have  to  do  with  the  4^/4 -percent  ceiling? 

In  my  judgment.  Congress  ought  to 
move  swiftly  to  remove  this  imrealistio 
restriction  on  good  debt -management 
practices.  This  fact  is  clearly  and 
forthrightly  stated  by  my  friend,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut,  In  his 
letter  to  the  editors  of  the  Washington 
Post. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Bush's  letter  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  to  all  others  who  are  inter- 
ested   In    and    concerned     about    the 
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removal  of  the  interest  rate  ceiling  on 
long-term  Government  bonds. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

|Prom  the  Washington   Post,  Feb.   15,    1960] 
Re-\lism  on   Interest  Rates 

Your  January  31  editorial  called  for  re- 
moving the  4 '4 -percent  Interest  rale  celling 
on  long-term  Government  bonds.  This  edi- 
torial has  provoked  disagreement  In  your 
letters  column  from  Gardiner  S  Means 
(February  5i  and  Senator  P.\rL  H  Dovglas 
(February  7  ■ . 

Since  the  removal  of  the  4 '4 -percent  cell- 
ing Is  so  Important  to  sound  debt  manage- 
ment, and  a  matter  requiring  urgent  con- 
gressional action,  I  am  moved  to  comment 
on  E>r.  Means'  and  Senator  Douglas'  letters. 
Interestingly  enough,  the  two  appear  t.)  differ 
as  much  with  each  other  as  with  vjur  edi- 
torial. 

Dr.  Means  endorses  the  4^4 -percent  celling 
as  a  "sound  and  needed  protection  of  the 
public  interest."  He  holds  that  the  US. 
Government  should  act  Ulce  a  private  cor- 
poration trying  to  get  the  best  bargain  in 
the  money  markets.  During  boc^m  pericd.s, 
when  Interest  rates  are  rising,  he  would  have 
the  US.  Treasury,  like  a  shrewd  financial 
operator,  float  only  short-term  "quickie" 
bond  Issues  so  as  not  to  be  locked  In  at  high 
rates  for  long-term  issues 

Pew  financial  interests  would  question  the 
direct  savings  which  the  procedure  advocated 
by  E>r.  Means  would  realize — but  almost 
anyone  Interested  In  economic  stabilization 
policy  would  caution  against  short-term  fi- 
nancing during  times  of  boom  and  potential 
inflation.  In  short,  Dt  Means'  prescrintion 
is  sound  for  a  private  lnvestr)r.  But  It  Is 
highly  questionable  for  the  Federal  G-vern- 
ment,  which  has  a  responsibility  to  manage 
the  public  debt  so  as  to  promote  stability, 
not  to  accentuate  cyclical  swing.s  In  the 
money  markets,  with  resulting  instability  for 
the  economy  generally 

Senator  Douglas  does  not  apparently  take 
this  position.  In  fact  Senator  Dovclas  no- 
where contends  tiiat  tlie  4^4  percent  ceiling 
has  any  positive  value.  His  position  is  in- 
Bte&d  that  Congress  can  Influence  other  Fed- 
eral Reserve  and  Treasury  policies  by  with- 
holding admittedly  needed  action  on  the 
4 1-4 -percent  ceiling — a  position  which  we  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  minority  have 
called  "nothing  but  political  blackmail." 

Contrary  to  Senator  Douglas'  Implications, 
the  Federal  Reserve  and  Treasury  have  fre- 
quently Indicated  their  own  interest  In  some 
of  the  reforms  which  he  advocates.  The 
practical  problems  in  instituting  them,  how- 
ever, mean  that  they  cannot  be  done  over- 
night. Also.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the  poli- 
cies which  Senator  Douglas  advocates  the 
case  against  them  is  more  reasoned  than  he 
implies. 

All  in  all,  these  reforms — while  some  are 
desirable — deserve  serious  consideration,  but 
should  be  removed  from  the  atmosrh'-re  of 
political  hucksterism  and  legislative  horse- 
trading  Implied  by  such  phrases  as  Senator 
Douglas'  "Let  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the 
Treasury  act" 

The  4 '-4 -percent  celling  is  a  pressing  prob- 
lem. As  long  as  it  remains,  the  Treasury  is 
forced  to  do  all  Its  borrowing  in  the  short- 
term  market  with  two  mischievous  results: 
( 1 )  It  costs  the  taxpayers  money,  as  short- 
term  Interest  rates  skyrockets,  and  (2t  it 
builds  up  inflationary  pressure  which  should 
be  avoided  by  getting  out  of  the  short-term 
and  into  the  long-term  market  Neither  of 
these  efTects  can  be  defended  in  terms  of 
the  public  Interest. 

Monetary  reforms  should  always  be  studied 
and.     where     feasible,     put     into     pr.ictice. 


Meanwhile,  the  Interest  rate  celling  mujst 
be  removed  To  paraphrase  Senator  Doug- 
las, "Let  the  Congress  act  ' 

Pbkscott  Bush. 
Senator  from  Connecturut. 


CIVIL    RIGHTS    A    NATIONAL   LSSUE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  can  understand  the  feelings  of 
some  of  my  colleagues  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  civil  rights  issue  has 
been  used  by  many  people  purely  as  a 
sortional  political  issue. 

But  I  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence 
in  the  Senate  when  it  is  in  a  mood  to 
act  on  a  national  issue.  I  believe  it  is 
capable  of  transcending  sectional  lines 
and  coming  to  a  conclu.sion  upon  which 
prudent  and  rea.sonable  men  can  agree. 

I  believe  that  the  problem  before  us 
is  a  national  issue  As  I  sec  it,  the  heart 
of  it  is  safeguarding  the  right  of  all  of 
our  citizens  to  an  equal  share  of  the 
ballot  box. 

The  Congress  took  a  long  step  in  this 
direction  in  the  1957  act.  But  it  us  ap- 
parent that  the  step  was  not  quite  long 
enough.     Further  action  is  needed 

Personally,  I  am  not  committed  at  this 
statue  of  the  proceedinKs  to  any  specific 
formula.  I  believe  we  are  going  to  have 
to  have  a  great  deal  of  debate  to  clarify 
the  issue  and  to  help  the  Senate  reach 
a  reasonable  and  effective  conclusion. 

I  do  not  think  that  conclusion  should 
be  directed  against  one  section  of  the 
country  or  will  be  dictated  by  another 
section  of  the  country.  I  do  think  It  will 
be  dictated  s^Ieiy  by  the  collective  judg- 
ment of  the  Senate  as  to  what  is  the  right 
thini:  t-o  do  to  safeguard  the  right  to  vote 
for  ail  American  citizeiks. 


SENATOR  DIRKSENS  MAGIC  TOUCH 

Mr  SALTONSTALL  Mr  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Journal  American 
of  February  10.  1960,  regarding  our  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  I  Mr  Dirk- 
sen,,  be  printed  m  the  body  of  the 
Record.  It  is  a  fine  article,  and  entirely 
accurate  in  its  general  approach. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Senator  Dtrksen's  Magic  Touch 

Wa-^hington  — .\mazlng  Is  the  only  word 
to  describe  the  hearts-fiowers-and-friendshlp 
atmosphere  prevailing  among  Senate  Repub- 
licans since  EvrarTT  McKinlet  Dirksen  won 
the  GOP  leadership  in  a  hotly  contested 
battle   last   year. 

Liberal  Young  Turks"  who  only  13  months 
ago  were  screaming  that  thpy  wanted  no  part 
of  the  Illinois  conservative,  are  now  rhapso- 
diJilng  about  him  at  Washington  dinner 
parties,  while  such  rightwlng  Republicans 
as  Senator  Barry  GoLDW.^TFR  are  plugging 
him  for  the  Vice  Presidency 

Senator  Thomas  Kuchsl.  of  California,  was 
a  ringleader  of   the  liberal  band  which  tried 
to  block    Dtrksfn's   election   as   OCP   leader 
Now  lixik  what  Kuchji.  says  about  Dirksfn 

■  He  has  put  his  whole  soul  at  the  disposal 
of  his  Republican  colleagues,  yet  at  the  same 
♦tme  he  Is  a  devoted  servant  of  President 
Elsenhower  •  •  •  We've  never  had  such 
team   spirit" 

H  )W  was  such  a  miracle  accomplished? 
To  begin  with,  the  new  leader  performed  a 


generous  act  that  was  vlrtUAlly  without  prec- 
edent For  30  years  he  h«d  been  a  member 
of  the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees — the  most  eagerly  soi'ght  aft.er 
of  any  assignment — but  he  relinquished  his 
hard -won  p<,^t  to  make  mure  choice  spot* 
available  for  other  .Senators 

Next  he  outlawed  reprisals  for  OOP  ben- 
at<.>rs  who  feel  that  for  political  or  personal 
reasons  they  cannot  support  an  administra- 
tion bill. 

After  the  Tuesday  leadership  meetings  with 
Ike  at  the  White  House,  Dirksen  carries  the 
word'  to  his  colleagues  at  the  Senate  GOP 
policy  luncheon.  He  indicates  what  the 
administration  position  will  be  on  pending 
legislation,  but  If  some  of  the  Members 
say  that  they  cannot  go  along  because  of  a 
situation  In  their  State,  or  because  of  per- 
sonal convlcllons,  Dirkscn  assures  them  in 
honeyed  tones  that  he  "understands  per- 
fectly"   He  employs  no  threats 

A  friend  of  Majority  Leader  Lyndon  B 
Johnson  In  the  House  and  -Senate  for  25 
years.  Dirkscn  was  able  by  silken  perRvia- 
slon  last  September  to  effect  the  agreement 
which  will  bring  the  dynamite-laden  civil 
rights  legislation  to  the  Senate  floor  next 
Monday 

Meanwhile,  he  has  quietly  worked  out  a 
revolutionary  strategy  that  has  Republican 
Senators  cooing  with  contentment  The  old 
political  maestro  skillfully  divided  the  ad- 
ministration's civil  rights  program  Into  10 
coequal  parts. 

He  then  assigned  the  segments  to  each  of 
10  Senators  who  feel  particularly  strong 
about  civil  rights,  or  who  are  eager  to  make 
a  good  showing  for  reelection  purposes 
These  are  the  men  who  will  captain  the 
debate 

Su^h  sweetness  and  light  prevails  that 
DiRKSEN  expecu  fewer  than  five  OOP  Sena- 
tors to  defect  from  the  administration 
position. 

His  prediction  Is  probably  sound,  since 
DiRKSEN  has  had  more  than  30  of  the  35 
Republican  votes  on  every  major  piece  of 
legislation  this  session. 

It's  an  Incredible  performance  for  a  M- 
year-old  man  who  spent  most  of  the  fall 
congressional  recess  In  bed  with  a  coronary 
condition,  and  who  voluntarily  retired  from 
the  House  12  years  ago  because  of  a  sertoiis 
eye  ailment 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HART  Mr  President,  the  con- 
structive and  interesting  debate  over  the 
merits  of  proposals  to  meet  the  national 
problem  of  insuring  the  right  of  all  per- 
sons to  vote  continues. 

Three  general  proposals  are  before  the 
Senate.  I  discu.s.sed  the  outline  of  these 
in  the  Senate  on  January  28  They  are: 
the  Congressional  Elections  Act — S. 
2535 — which  I  introduced  last  August 
and  which  In  my  opinion  would  avoid 
many  of  the  complex  procedural  and 
constitutional  questions  that  have  been 
raised  by  the  othrr  approaches,  the  pro- 
po.^al  put  forth  by  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mi.ssion  for  a  system  of  Federal  regi.<;ti  ars 
for  Federal  elections,  and  the  Attorney 
General  s  proposal  of  court-appointed 
Federal  referees  for  both  State  and 
Federal  elections. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Missouri  TMr. 
Hennings]  has  now  completed  hearings 
on  these  proposals  before  the  Rules  and 
Administration  Committee.  These  hear- 
ings have  done  much  to  clarify  the 
l.ssues  All  of  us  concerned  with  this 
problem  wish  to  support  legislation  which 
will  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  any  one  of  these 


approaches.  I  believe  all  of  us  owe  an 
expression  of  sincere  thanks  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion Committee  and  to  its  members  for 
proceedmg  In  such  an  orderly  fashion 
in  this  complex  and  emotionally  charged 
field.  I  hope  the  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion Committee  will  report  favorably  a 
voting  bill  promptly. 

To  further  the  understanding  of  the 
issues.  I  a.sk  that  a  memorandum  be 
printed  In  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. It  Is  a  preliminary  memoran- 
dum prepared  by  the  American  Law  Sec- 
tion of  the  Library  of  Congress.  It  out- 
lines the  hlghhghts  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral s  referee  proposal,  and  comments 
on  possible  existing  pjowers  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts  to  achieve  results  similar 
to  those  sought  in  the  referee  propo.sal. 
It  Ls  important  that  this  point  not  be 
overlooktMl  in  the  forthcoming  debates, 
and  it  has  rehvance  m  evaluating  the 
past  performance  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral under  the  authority  given  him  by 
the  Congress  In  the  Civil  Richts  Act  of 
1957,  This  memorandum  will  add  con- 
sldcrabli'  to  the  understanding  and  clari- 
fication of  all  of  us  working  on  these 
problems 

There  bring  no  objection  the  mem- 
orand'um  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

FlBEUARY  4     19fi0 

To.  Hon   Philip  A   Hart. 

From    AmerkaD  Law  Division. 

Subject      Propiised    bill    for    appointment    of 

voUng   referees   and    existing    powers   of 

Federal  courts 

X.      OPtaATYON    or   THR    /ITTORNrY    CrNrKAL   s 
PROPOSAL 

The  propoBsl  of  Attorney  General  Rogers 
for  amendme-jt  rf  the  Civil  Rights  Art  of 
1957  Would  operatr  In  the  following  manner: 

1.  The  Att.  !uey  General  w^uld  bring  an 
action  under  42  USC  1971(c)  whenever  he 
had  reason  to  believe  that  a  person  is  about 
to  be  deprived  under  color  of  law  of  the  right 
to  vote  In  any  election.  Federal  or  State  as 
provided  in  section  1971(a).  or  under  color  of 
I.1W  or  otherwl.^e  of  the  right  to  vote  In  a 
Federal  election,  as  pro\ldcd  In  section 
1971 ibi. 

2  The  court  may  appoint  one  or  more 
voting  referees  only  if  It  makes  both  of  the 
following  findings: 

(a)  U.ider  color  of  law  or  by  State  action 
a  person  has  been  deprived  of  a  right  to  vote 
la  a  Federal  or  State  election: 

(b)  Such  defirlvatlon  U  "pursuant  to  a 
pattern  or  practice." 

3  The  voting  referees  so  appointed  would 
ha\e  the  following  powers: 

(a)  To  receive  applications  from  any  per- 
son claiming  deprivation  as  to  the  right  to 
register  or  otlierwise  qualify  to  vote  at  any 
election; 

(b)  To  take  evidence: 

(c>  To  submit  to  the  court  findings  as  to 
whether  any  applicants  are  qualified  to  vote 
and  (1)  have  been  deprived  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  register  or  otherwise  qualify  to 
vote:  or  (2)  have  been  found  by  State  elec- 
tion officials  ur.quallfled  to  register  or  un- 
qualified  to   vote   at   any   election. 

4  Tlic  court  will  review  each  referee's  re- 
port and  accept  Its  findings  unless  clearly 
erroneous. 

5  The  court  will  Issue  a  supplementary 
decree  namli^  the  persons  found  qualified  to 
vote. 

6.  The  Attorney  General  will  transmit  to 
appropriate  State  election  officials  copies  01 
the  orlgloal  decree  and  any  supplementary 
decree. 


7  The  court  may  authartae  the  referee  to 
Issue  a  Toting  qiiaJ  motion  oerttflcate  to 
each  person  found  quallflad  and  named  In 
the  court  8  decree. 

e.  The  court  may  also  autiiorlfle  tbe  ref- 
erees to: 

(a>  To  attend  any  election  and  determine 
whether  any  person  certified  as  qualified  has 
been  denied  the  rtght  to  vote; 

(bi  To  attend  any  session  for  counting 
V'-'tes  and  report  to  the  court  whereby  any 
vote  ca*t  by  any  person  certified  as  qualified 
has  not  been  properly  counted. 

9  The  referees  shall  have  all  the  powers  of 
a  master  conferred  by  rule  53  ic)  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

n    T:i£  POWERS  or  thi  federal  courts 

CNDER    EXISTING    LAW 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1P57  authorizes 
the  Attorney  General  In  a  proper  case  to 
Institute  for  or  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  "a  rlvll  action  or  other  proper  pro- 
ceeding for  preventive  relief.  Including  an 
application  for  a  permanent  or  temporary  In- 
junction, rertralnlne  order,  or  other  or#er"' 
(42  USC.  sec    1971  (cl  ) . 

Though  under  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure  there  Is  but  one  form  of  action,  the 
rules  do  not  In  fact  abolish  the  dlfTerence  In 
substance  between  le-ral  and  equitable 
remedies  (Bradley  v  U.S..  214  F  2d  6  (5th 
Clr  19541  )  and  equitable  relief  will  be  ac- 
corded where  the  record  shows  that  the 
parties  are  entitled  to  equitable  relief  (113 
F  Supp  6-'.0  (DC  Mo  19f3M.  Since  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  authorizes  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  seek  equitable  remedies  In  a  civil 
action  the  court  entertaining  such  an  action 
may  exe.'clse  any  of  the  traditional  equity 
Flowers  unless  limited  by  statute  or  rule. 

Courts  cf  equity  are  flexible  and  can  adapt 
their  decrees  to  all  the  varieties  of  circum- 
stances which  may  arise,  and  adjust  them  to 
all  the  peculiar  rii;hts  of  the  parties  in  Inter- 
est iAJcxander  v.  Hillman,  296  U.S.  222,  239 
(19351)  citing  Story  (Equity  Jurisprudence 
(  14th  Ed  )  tec  28:  B'-oirn  v  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, 249  US   294    3(X)  (  1955)  )  . 

Story  also  points  out  In  section  28  that, 
unlike  courts  of  law  which  must  limit  their 
Inquiries  to  the  parties  before  them  even 
though  others  may  be  vitally  Interested  In 
the  outome  of  tiie  suit,  courts  of  equity 
cr.n  bring  before  them  all  the  parties  Inter- 
ested In  the  subject  matter,  and  adjust  the 
rights  of  all,  however  numerous.  That 
Storv's  observation  Is  still  valid  Is  borne  out 
by  rule  71  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  ClvU  Pro- 
cedure which  provides: 

"When  an  order  is  made  in  favor  of  a  per- 
son who  Is  not  a  party  to  the  action,  he 
may  enforce  obedience  to  the  order  by  the 
tAine  process  as  If  he  were  a  p>arty;  and,  when 
obedience  to  an  order  may  be  lawfully  en- 
forced against  a  person  who  Is  not  a  party, 
he  Is  liable  to  the  same  process  for  enforcing 
obedience  to  the  order  as  If  he  were  a  party." 

When  the  Attorney  General  brings  an  ac- 
tion under  section  1971(c)  against  State  reg- 
istration or  voting  officials,  the  individuals 
whose  voting  rights  have  been  Infringed  are 
not  parties  to  the  action,  and  Indeed  all 
whose  rights  have  been  Infringed  m.ay  not  be 
known.  With  respect  to  those  who  are 
known,  one  of  the  necessary  duties  of  the 
court  is  to  determine  whether  they  are  ac- 
tually qualified  to  register  and  to  vote  under 
the  provisions  of  the  applicable  State  laws. 
If  the  court  finds  that  they  are,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  an  order  to  the  appropri- 
ate State  officers  to  permit  them  to  register 
or  to  vote  would  be  a  proper  one.  A  court  of 
equity  Is  not  limited  to  the  restraint  of 
threatened  action,  but  may  require  affirma- 
tive action  where  the  circumstances  demand 
It  (Ex  parte  Lennon,  166  D.S.  548   (1887)  ). 

Since  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  authorizes  the 
Attorney  General  to  seek  not  only  a  perma- 
nent or  temporary  Injimctlon  or  restraining 


order  Imt  also  an  "other  order"  It  might  b« 
quite  proper  for  the  Attorney  General  to 
seek  an  order  retaining  the  case  on  the  docket 
with  the  right  to  seek  additional  relief  if  de- 
privation of  voting  rights  continues  {HecKt 
Co.  V.  Bowles.  321  U.S.  321.  S2a  (1&44>). 
Moreover,  with  regard  to  school  segregation 
matters  the  Supreme  Court  has  directed  tJtie 
lower  courts  to  retain  Jurisdiction  of  the 
cases  In  order  that  they  may  consider  the 
many  problems  which  enter  Into  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  determining  admis- 
sion to  public  schools  on  a  nonraclal  l)asl8 
iBToicn  V  Board  of  Education,  349  VS.  294, 
3(X)-01    (1955)  I . 

Whether   the   courts   may   use   referees  to 
assist  them  In  determining  the  qualifications 
of  voters  depends  on  the  operation  of  rule 
53 (bs  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  CivU  Procedure 
which   provides   that   In  actions  to  be  tried  - 
without    a   Jury,    "except    In   matters    of   ac-  ' 
count,  a  reference  shall  be  made  only  upon  ' 
a  showing  that  some  exceptional  condition 
requires  it  " 

An  order  of  reference  is  reviewable  and 
neither  congestion  of  the  calendar  In  lifielf, 
nor  complexity  of  Issues  of  fact  and  law,  nor 
the  prospect  of  a  lengthy  trial,  offer  excep- 
tional grounds  for  reference  to  a  master 
li-a  Bu]/  V.  Hoxcea  Leather  Co.,  362  U.S.  249 
(1957)  ). 

But  where  numerous  persons  were  to  be 
examined  at  various  places  in  proceedings 
supplementary  to  execuuon,  reference  to  a 
master  was  proper  (Bair  v.  Bank  of  America 
U2  F  2d  247  (1940)  ) .  Perhaps  a  finding  by 
the  coifrt  that  the  deprivation  of  voting 
rights  w.'is  "pursuant  to  a  pattern  or  prac- 
tice "  might  constitute  "some  exceptional 
condition"  within  the  meaning  ot  rul», 
53(b). 

If  appointment  of  a  master  or  referee  Is 
Justified  under  53  (  b ) .  53 1  e )  (  2  (  provides  that 
in  actions  to  be  tried  without  a  Jury  the 
court  shall  accept  the  master's  findings  at 
fact  unless  clearly  erroneous. 

CONCLUSIONS 

While  it  seems  likely  that  the  district 
courts  already  have  the  powers  to  carry  out 
many  of  the  objectives  of  the  prop>osaI  for 
voting  referees,  statutory  authorization  for 
their  appointment  upon  a  finding  of  a  prac- 
tice or  pattern  of  deprivation  of  rights  would 
remove  any  doubt  about  the  propriety  of 
reference  under  rule  53(b). 

There  Is  another  pwLrt  of  the  Attorney 
General's  proposal  which  would  remove 
another  doubt  about  the  scope  of  the  act  of 
1S57.  This  is  the  proposal  to  authorize  in 
specific  terms  a  proceeding  against  the  Stat* 
as  a  party  defendant  under  some  circum- 
stances. On  the  other  hand,  the  Suprem* 
Court  will  be  considering  in  the  present  term 
the  question  whether  the  1957  act  already 
authorizes  the  Attorney  General  to  proceed 
against  a  State  (U.S.  v.  Alabama,  Docket  No. 
398  Oct.  Term  1959;  267  F.  2d  808  (6th  Cir. 
1959 )  ) . 

If  the  Court  finds  that  a  State  Is  a  proper 
party  defendant,  the  Attorney  aeaeral's 
proposal  would  have  the  effect  of  limiting  the 
scope  of  the  present  law  by  permitting  an 
action  against  the  State  only  when  a  Stats 
official  has  resigned  or  been  relieved  of  hi* 
office  without  assumption  of  the  office  by  a 
successor. 


THE   1960  CRUSADE  FOR  FREEDOM 
DRIVE   OF   RADIO   FREE   EUROPE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Heuska]  Is  the 
honorary  State  chairman  of  the  1960 
Crusade  for  Freedom  Drive  in  support  of 
Radio  Free  Europe.  He  spoke  at  a  kick- 
off  luncheon  for  the  drive  held  in  Lin- 
coln, Nebr.,  on  February  8.  Represent- 
atives of  the  county  organizations  were 
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present,  and  the  affair  received   wide- 
spread attention  by  the  press  and  radio 

TV. 

The  Importance  of  the  work  of  Radio 
Free  Europe  in  combating  communism 
was  stressed  by  Senator  Hruska. 
Through  supplying  rehable  news  suid  in- 
formation to  Poland,  Czechoslovakia. 
Hungary.  Bulgaria,  and  Roumarua,  Ra- 
dio Free  Europe  exposes  Communist 
propaganda  and  successfully  frustrates 
its  effort  to  manipuate  the  minds  and 
emotions  of  these  oppressed  people 

Senator  Hruska's  remarks  at  this 
luncheon  are  of  vital  interest  to  all 
Americans.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address   by    Senator   Roman    L     Hhiska    for 

Radio   Free   Europe -Crusade   for    FREr-xjM 

Fund  Campaign,  Lincoln,  Nebr  ,  Febr'  art, 

8.  1960 

One  of  our  Nation's  foreign  policy  goals  is 
the  peaceful  but  unremitting  support  of  all 
people  who  seefc  t<:>  regain  the  freedom 
of  which  communism  deprives  them.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  expressed  It  this  way: 

"There  can  be  no  true  peace  which  Involves 
acceptance  of  a  statvis  quo  In  which  we  find 
Injustice  to  many  nations,  repression  of  hu- 
man beings  on  a  gigantic  scale  " 

The  weapons  for  emnnnpat'.  -n  ar"  n  •)n- 
milttary  in  character  We  rely  upon  the 
ideological,  ps^chologtcal.  political  eco- 
nomic, and  diplomatic  iirres  within  our  com- 
mand. However,  in  order  f:ir  them  t'>  be 
fully  effective,  our  military  p*  wer  ma.st  be 
sufficient  to  neutralize  and  deter  the  threat 
of  Communist  arms 

The  foundation  of  this  program  of  eman- 
cipation is  the  appeal  of  liberty  In  the  minds 
of  men  everywhere  Our  ultimate  weapon 
is  the  Inherent  and  irrepressible  defiire  of  all 
men  for  freedom. 

There  mu.st  be  a  constant  watch  for  any 
cracks  In  the  empire  the  C  immunises  are 
trying  to  build  .^ny  weakenlnt?  of  the  bonds 
that  tie  the  caotlve  nations  to  Moscow  should 
be  encouraged  and  developed 

Eventually  th»  spirit  of  freedom  will  tri- 
umph over  the  force  of  C  >mmunlst  tyranny. 

In  the  transition  pcrl'^d  which  perhaps 
may  extend  beyond  the  foreseeable  future, 
the  practices  and  patterns  of  ruthless  and 
total  domination  of  nations  by  the  Commu- 
nist regime,  indeed  the  despised  and  barbarl- 
ous  Communist  force  itself,  will  be  elimi- 
nated. 

Our  people  and  the  people  of  our  allied 
free  nations  should  ne<^!ect  no  opp>ortunity 
to  hasten  this  transition 

Radio  Free  Europe  seized  one  of  the  best 
cppwrtunities  about  10  years  ago  It  has 
been  exploiting  it  effectively  since  that  time. 

With  its  28  radic  ttansmltters  this  prt- 
▼ate  organization,  operating  without  Gov- 
ernment restrictions  or  limitations,  has  been 
breaking  up  the  Communist  news  monopoly 
In  Poland.  CTechosJovakia.  Hungary.  Bul- 
garia,  and  Rumania 

By  supplying  the  reliable  news  and  infor- 
mation. Radio  F^ee  Europe  fnLstr,it.e8  the 
Communist  propaganda  m.anipulation  of 
human  minds  and  emotions  The  truth 
which  Radio  Free  Europe  broadcast*  gives 
the  oppressed  people  a  measuring  stick  t<o 
lay  against  each  He  that  is  told  them  by 
their  masters. 

This  contact  with  the  free  world  supports 
these  captive  people  In  their  unhappy 
nllght.  It  sustains  that  natural  and  fierce 
ciesire  which  they  have  for  freedom.  It  leta 
them  know  that  the  free  world  does  care. 
They  learn  by  It  the  true  reason  why  there 


Is  so  little  that  can  be  done  now  Uj  relieve 
their  oppression.  They  learn  of  the  forces 
in  the  making  and  that  there  Is  hope  It 
effectively  contradicts  C<-)mmunl8t  propa- 
ganda to  the  effect  that  the  United  States  ol 
America    has    abandoned    them 

Radio  Free  Europe's  ctjnstant  broadcast- 
ing is  undermining  the  reliability  of  Soviet 
satellite  armies.  This  Is  a  substantial  aid 
In  the  cold  war 

Radio  Free  Europe  programs  serve  to  de- 
stroy the  Soviet  fiction  that  Russia  Is  a  unl- 
fled  and  monolithic  power,  a  concept  It  has 
striven  hard  to  establish  throughout  the 
world.  The  fact  U  that  the  USSR  Is  a 
basic  empire  of  captive  nations  and  sup- 
pressed peoples  Radio  Free  Europe  dis- 
closes this  fact  and  keeps  it  alive 

Is  Radio  Free  Europe  effective?  D-^ea  It 
get  through'' 

The  76  million  people  of  the  five  countries 
have  about  9  miillon  radio  receiving  sets. 
The  people  listen  hungrily,  even  at  a  great 
riik.  to  the  progranis  of  RFT:. 

Its  programs  were  primarily  responsible 
for  the  tremendously  enthusiastic  reception 
given  Vice  President  NntON  when  he  visited 
Poland  last  year.  No  Polish  newspaper  or 
radio  mentioned  at  which  airport  he  was 
arriving,  the  time  of  arrival,  or  the  route  he 
would  take  from  the  airport.  Yet  over  a 
quarter  of  a  million  Poles  lined  the  streets 
of  the  route  Vice  President  Nixon  took  from 
the  airport.  Radio  Free  Europe  had  kept 
them  fully  Informed  of  the  details. 

There  are  many  concrete  examples  of  sim- 
ilar nature,  but  perhaps  the  t)est  teetlmo- 
nial  of  Radio  Free  Europe  s  effectiveness  la 
the  vigor  and  vehemence  with  which  Rus- 
sia protests  against  It  and  tries  to  jam 
or  discredit  the  broadcasts.  The  Soviet  Is 
spending  more  to  destroy  and  discredit  the 
programs  than  Radio  Free  Europe  spends  to 
broadcast   them. 

As  a  private  organization.  Radio  FYee  Eu- 
rope employs  methods,  persons,  and  means 
which  cannot  be  used  by  any  ofTJclal  agency 
of  the  United  States.  Untrammeled  by  dip- 
lomatic or  political  considerations.  Its  plain- 
spoken  message  of  freedom  Is  conveyed  In 
the  native  tongue  of  Its  listeners  The 
voices  speaking  belong  to  their  own  country- 
men who  have  fled  for  their  lives  because  of 
their  belief  In  freedom.  They  continue  to 
believe  and  to  battle  for  It  from  foreign 
lands. 

To  give  time,  energy,  and  funds  to  the 
Crusade  for  Freedom  U  to  help  some  76  mil- 
lion hapless  people  at  a  time  of  national  and 
personal  darkness.  It  serves  to  advance  the 
goal  of  American  foreign  policy  which  has 
neither  forgo«tten  nor  neglected  the  people 
now  under  Communist  domination.  Lastly. 
it  enhances  the  eau.se  of  a  true  peace 

The  annual  drive  for  funds  of  the  Crusade 
for  Freedom  !a  supported  by  national  adver- 
tising Ciimpalgns  conducted  in  all  major 
media  by  the  .^dvertlslng  Council. 

Newspaper,  magazine,  and  transportation 
space,  along  with  radio  and  television  time. 
Is  donated  by  the  communication  Industries 
m  the  cause  of  free  speech  and  thought. 

The  men  and  wom.en  of  that  Industry 
fully  realize  the  Importance  of  this  great 
project. 

They  axe  helping  to  m.ake  that  road  to 
freedom  accessible   to  all   i>eople. 

In  that  same  spirit  every  American  should 
lend  his  support  to   this    noteworthy  cause. 


PRESIDfllNT'S  PROPOSED  SOLUTION 
OF  THE  FARM  PROBI.FM 

Mr  BRIDGES  Mr  President.  la.st 
week  President  Eisenhower  .sent  to  Con- 
gress his  proposed  farm  program.  As 
we  all  know,  the  farm  problem  has  not 
been  solved.  The  President,  in  his  spe- 
cial message,  has  stated  wisely  that  it 


Is  a  situation  which  "deflei  common 
.sense  "  He  has  placed  the  res{>onsibihly 
upon  Con£!ress  to  bring  forth  a  fiirm  pro- 
t;ram  which  will  rever.se  the  trend  of 
farmers  growing  crops  fur  Oovernmont 
storage.  He  has  mdicated  his  willing- 
ness, under  broad  principles  he  has  laid 
down,  to  cooperate  in  any  way  he  can 
to  solve  the  farm  problem 

Mr.  President,  an  editorial  in  the 
Wa.'Nhington  News  February  10,  entitled 
"Defying  Commcn  Sense."  expre.s.ses  the 
nub  of  this  problem.  As  the  ediioiiai 
says : 

Solemn  regard  for  the  Nation's  welfare 
should  prom-it  a  com  larable  oooperatlve 
spirit  among  the  lawmakers. 

The  editorial  warns: 

But.  somewhere  short  of  disaster  for  Amer- 
ican agriculture,  a  start  must  be  made  The 
President's  suggestions  are  constructive  to 
that  end 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Congressional  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

DzTTTNO  Common   SrNS« 

Surplus  crops  are  the  larm  problem  The 
price-support  program  built  tills  overabun- 
dance. It  continues  as  a  strong  flnHnclal 
Incentive  to  produce  more  and  more  Thla, 
says  President  E  senhower.  Is  a  situation 
which  "deflea  common  sense  "  That's  stat- 
ing It  mildly. 

In  his  special  message  to  Congress  yester- 
day, the  President  Ind'cated  his  general 
preferences  on  reform  but  expressed  a  will- 
ingness tiD  go  along  With  anything  within 
reason  which  Congress  may  suggest.  Sol- 
emn regard  for  the  Nation's  welfare  should 
prompt  a  comparable  cooperative  spirit 
among  the  lawmakers. 

The  wheat  surplus  properly  was  empha- 
sized In  the  message.  Wheat  provides  only 
6  percent  of  the  farm  Income  Yet  the  Gov- 
ernment has  13  5  billion  tied  up  In  wheats— 
30  percent  of  the  total  currently  Invested  in 
farm  price-support  operations  And,  If  the 
present  system  Is  continued,  that  will  only 
be  the  downpayment 

Basically.  President  Eisenhower  wtmld 
start  solving  the  problem  by  gradxial  with- 
drawal of  subsidy  Incentives  to  overproduce. 
He  would  free  the  farmer  6f  arbitrary  con- 
trols by  eliminating  both  acreage  allotments 
and  marketing  quotas  for  wheat  Price  sup- 
ports would  be  continued  but  would  be  a 
pyercentage  of  recent  n'.er;»ge  murket  prices, 
rather  than  a  higher  figure  based  on  p.irlty. 

The  effect  of  this  system,  long  urged  by 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson,  wovild  be  to 
stop  the  marginal  production  of  wheat  at  a 
guaranteed  profit  At  the  same  time  It 
would  Insure  the  efficient  producer  against 
disaster. 

As  further  aids  to  retreat  from  overpro- 
duction, the  President  would 

Gradually  expand  the  conservation  res/^rve 
program  up  to  50  million  acres.  This  W(  uld 
more  than  double  the  amount  of  land  now 
withheld  from  the  production  by  this  pro- 
gram. In  his  budget  message  the  President 
asked  for  9  million  additional  acres  In  fiscal 
1961,  bringing  the  total  to  37  million  acres. 
Expanding  population  will  require  the  use  of 
this  land  years  hence.  Meanwhile  Its  cul- 
tivation swamps  the  market. 

He  would  be  willing  to  consider  payments 
In  kind  for  reduction  of  surplus  crop  arre- 
age.  This  Is  an  Interesting  Idea,  advanced 
by  farm  groups.  A  wheat  farmer,  for  In- 
stance, would  stop  growing  wheat,  tempo- 
rarily,  and   draw   the   amount  of    his   usual 
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crop  from  Government  shortage  Properly 
managed,  this  scheme  cxjuld  reduce  Oovern- 
ment  cash  outlays,  reduce  surplus  luppUes, 
and  cut  storage  costs 

The  President's  recent  trip  strengthened 
his  belief  In  the  focxl- for -peace  program 
which  uses  surplus  crops  to  feed  hungry 
people  abroad  He  wants  greater  emphasis 
on  research  to  find  new  uses  for  farm  prod- 
ucts, also  more  attention  to  the  rural  de- 
velopment program,  finding  new  sources  of 
lucoxne   in  depressed   agricultural   areas 

In  none  of  this  is  there  any  quick  cure  for 
deep  ills  accumulating  from  generations  of 
politically  Inspired  tinkering  with  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  supply  and  demand  Re- 
form will  take  a  long  time  and  objective 
consideration  Is  admittedly  dlflBcult  in  a 
presidential  election  year  But.  somewhere 
short  of  disaster  for  American  agriculture,  a 
start  must  be  made  The  President's  sug- 
gestions  are  constructive   to  that  end. 


UNTRUST\^'ORTHINE;-S  OF  COM- 
MUNIST PROMISES 

Mr  BRIDGES.  Mr  President,  I  have 
pointed  out  repeatedly  that  the  word  of 
the  Russian  leaders  could  not  be  trusted 
unless  followed  by  deeds.  I  have  warned 
repeatedly  against  the  United  States 
falling  Into  a  trap  in  any  of  its  deahngs 
with  the  Soviet  rulers  who  have  threat- 
ened again  and  again  to  bury  us. 

Thfy  have  u.'ed  alternate  sweet  talk 
with  threats  to  achieve  their  aim  of 
world  domination.  They  have  rai.sed 
the  \,orld  to  fake  hopes  with  so-called 
promises,  only  to  break  them 

Once  again  they  raLse  the  spector  of 
possole  war  over  Berlin  aft^r  shouting 
to  the  world  about  the  "spirit  of  Camp 
David"  which  was  .suppo.sed  to  solve  that 
prob:em  in  a  peaceful  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  whole 
trick ?ry  Is  revealed  in  an  article  by  Peter 
Edson  appearing  in  the  Wa.shington 
Newf ,  Februar>-  W,  entitled  'Camp  David 
SpirillsDylng.  ' 

Because  of  its  importance  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Recc  rd  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wais  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Camf  David  RpTRrr  la  Dtino 
(By  Peter  Edson) 
Thit  new  spirit  of  Camp  David  Is  a  dying 
duck   If  not  already  a  dead  one 

It  3ame  out  of  the  egg  a  little  over  4 
months  ago  when  Russia  s  Chairman  Nlklta 
KhruUichev  came  to  visit  President  Etsen- 
howe!-.  Their  Camp  David  talks  and  com- 
munique were  supposed  to  hatch  \nUj  re- 
laxed tensions  and  usher  in  friendlier  rela- 
tions 

In  ceeplng  with  that,  the  Big  Four  leaders 
stlU  plan  to  assemble  In  Parts  In  mid-May 
for  tlielr  long-planned  summit  conference. 
They  will  go  through  the  motions  of  discuss- 
ing tTe  German  situation  and  Berlin  But 
the  c  nances  of  any  settlement  being  agreed 
to  arc  slim. 

Secretary  of  State  Ciirlstlan  Herter  says 
that  even  If  the  Big  Four  agree  to  further 
talks  on  Germany,  they  will  have  to  be  car- 
ried on  by  the  Big  Four  foreign  ministers. 

Th  it  was  the  pattern  after  the  Geneva 
summit  meeting  In  1965.  American.  British 
and  I'rench  leaders  though  they  had  a  Ger- 
man agreement  wltii  the  Russians  then. 

Th'?  foreign  mlnUters  met  to  work  out  the 
detal.s.  They  settled  nothing.  So  the  new 
spirit  of  Geneva  died  after  7  montiis.  And 
the  cold  war  continued  4  years. 


At  Camp  David,  President  EUenb.ower  and 
Secretary  Herter  may  iiave  thought  they  iiad 
a  firm  commitment  from  Chairman  Kliru- 
Bhchev.  He  agreed  to  lift  the  Communist 
ultimatum  to  make  a  aep&rate  peace  treaty 
with  East  Germany  and  turn  over  to  It  Ber- 
lin corridor  control. 

But  now  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries — Rtis- 
sla  and  her  European  satellites — have  re- 
newed their  threat.  The  only  dlflerence  now 
Is  that  there  Is  no  time  limit  on  It. 

Tins  leaves  Berlin  what  It  has  been  for 
the  last  15  years — the  world's  greatest  dan- 
ger spot 

In  one  way,  It  Is  good  to  have  the  Russian 
position  made  clear  this  far  In  advance  of 
the  summit  For  It  will  stiffen  Western  at- 
titudes There  will  i>e  no  going  to  Paris 
In  May  with  dukes  down  and  a  willingness 
to  an  upreement  In  the  spirit  of  Camp  David. 

The  stupidity  of  the  1946  armistice  agree- 
ment on  Germany  Is  now  generally  conceded. 
By  It.  the  Western  Allies  turned  over  to  Rus- 
sia provinces  which  are  now  a  ptirt  of  East 
Germany,  in  exchange  for  American.  British 
and  French  occupation  of  West  Berlin. 

But  the  Western  Powers  are  now  stuck  with 
this  agreement,  and  they  must  stick  to  it. 
For  the  United  States  to  go  back  on  Its 
pledizes  to  the  West  Germans  Is  unthinkable. 
Their  security  Is  not  considered  negotiable 
at  the  summit.  In  the  spirit  of  Camp  David 
or  f.)r  any  other  reason. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  mommg  business?  If  not,  morn- 
mg  business  is  closed. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  DIRIC^EN  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  proceed- 
ing.s  under  the  quorum  call  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  "Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair*.  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

DEATH  OF  ALOYSIUS  CARDINAL 
STEPINAC,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  YU- 
GOSLAVIA 

Mr  BLHT^ER.  Mr  President,  liberty- 
loving  citizens  of  all  religious  denomi- 
nations were  given  a  striking  reminder 
in  the  past  few  days  of  the  ruthless 
methods  of  Communist  rulers  when  they 
read  the  published  accounts  of  the  death 
of  Aloysius  Cardinal  Stepinac,  arch- 
bishop of  Yugoslavia.  As  the  spiritual 
head  of  7  million  catholics  in  his  native 
countn'.  this  prince  of  the  church  was 
the  victim  of  persecution  by  Tito  over 
a  period  of  14  years  and  subjected  to 
indignities  by  this  godless  dictator  un- 
tU  the  prelate  became  a  virtual  martyr 
for  his  faith. 

■While  Tito  has  been  masquerading  be- 
fore the  world  as  relenting  in  his  ad- 
herence to  Moscow  and  while  he  has 
been  receiving  material  assistance  from 
nations.  Including  the  United  States, 
guaranteeing  freedom  of  religion  to  all 
men.  the  vicious  persecution  of  this  rep- 
resentative of  the  Catholic  Church,  car- 
ried on  until  Cardinal  Stepinac  suc- 
cumbed in  Communlst-impoced  deten- 
tion and  isolation.  Even  in  death,  the 
prelate  was  at  first  denied  the  privilege 
of  burial  from  the  cathedral  at  Zagreb, 
the  seat  of  his  archdiocese,  until  public 


opinion  rebelled  against  Tito's  tactics 
and  compelled  him  begrudgingly  to 
yield. 

Cardinal  Stepinac  Is  receiving  the  re- 
spect and  acclaim  of  decent  people 
throughout  the  world  for  his  stanch  ad- 
herence to  his  principles  against  the 
tyrannical  ruler  of  his  country.  His 
example  and  courage  will  remain  a  chal- 
lenge to  his  coreligionists  everywhere. 

Two  editorials,  one  from  the  Baltimore 
News  Post  and  one  from  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  fittingly  express  the  sentiments  of 
broadminded  people  of  my  State,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  them 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Congressional 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Cardinal  Stkpxnac 

Cardinal  Stepinac.  one  of  the  heroic  front- 
line fighters  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
has  died  in  the  little  Yugoslavian  village  to 
which  the  Communist  government  confined 
him  in  exile. 

The  government  could  exile  the  man  but 
it  could  not  exile  the  faith  he  served.  It 
could  not  exile  the  reverence  the  Good -seek- 
ing men  and  women  of  Yugoslavia  bestowed 
upon  him.  It  could  not  exile  the  persecu- 
tion he  symbolized  to  the  world  outside  the 
Iron  Curtain— and  wltliln  it,  too. 

No  tyranny  on  earth  could  do  these  things. 
For  Cardinal  Stepinac  represented  a  power 
far  greater  than  any  earUily  desj^otlsm,  the 
power  of  Ood. 

It  was  this  power  that  gave  him  the 
strength  to  withstand,  with  iron  composure, 
the  12  days  of  his  "trial"  before  tJbe  Ccan- 
munist  people's  court  in  Zagreb  14  years 
ago.  when  he  was  reviled  and  mocked  and 
falsely  accused. 

It  was  this  power  that  sustained  him 
through  5  years'  Imprtsonment. 

It  is  this  power  that  made  of  his  exile  a 
force  which  compelled  dictator  Tito  to  ease 
the  harsh  persecution  of  past  years,  and 
even  now  to  make  tentative  gestures  for 
better  relations  with  the  church.  Here  is 
an  acknowledgment  by  godless  communism 
of  defeat. 

Cardinal  Stepinac  was  alone  in  his  exile 
but  he  could  not  have  been  lonely.  How 
could  he  have  been  lonely  when  Ood  was 
with  him? 

Trro  AND  THE  Cardinal 
President  Tito's  wobbling  way  with  respect 
to  Cardinal  Steplnac's  btirlal  indicates  again 
how  formidable  a  dictator  finds  loyalties  that 
rise  higher  than  the  state.  The  cardinal, 
then  archbishop,  was  convicted  in  1946  of 
various  crimes,  all  of  which  the  archbishop 
steadily  denied.  He  was  sentenced  to  prison 
for  16  years,  served  6  of  them,  and  then  was 
paroled  and  confined  to  his  native  village 
of  Kraslc.  There  he  lived  a  life  of  stuay 
and  meditation,  a  firm  guide  to  believers. 

When  the  cardinal  died  on  Wednesday  the 
Yugoslav  Goverrunent  at  first  decreed  that 
he  be  burled  at  Blraslc  and  so  denied  the 
privilege  of  resting  in  the  cathedral  at 
Zagreb.  Then  "there  was  a  change  of  the 
official  mind.  The  caxdlnars  body  was  moved 
to  the  cathedral  to  lie  In  state  The  burial 
occurred  there  yesterday  In  ceremonies  very 
different  from  those  which  wou  d  have  been 
accorded  a  man  truly  guilty  of  the  crimes 
charged  in  1946. 

There  Is  no  mystery  about  the  explanation 
of  President  Tito's  change  of  tactics. 
Doubtless  he  feared  to  compound  his  perse- 
cution by  carrying  It  even  beyond  the  grave. 
After  all,  the  sneering  prosecutor  In  1946  had 
charged  the  defendant  with  playing  for 
martyrdom.  But  IX  Tito  hoped  to  ease  Step- 
inac as  quietly  as  possible  out  of  the  world 
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In  which  he  haa  played  hla  special  role.  It 
was  because  that  role  had  proved  steadily 
dangorous  to  the  regime.  There  are  7  mil- 
lion catholics  in  Yugoslavia  and  a  high  per- 
centage of  them  choose  to  follow  their  faith 
whatever  their  politics. 

Tito.  In  brief,  knew  exactly  what  his  col- 
league Gomulka  Is  up  against  In  the  even 
more  heavily  Cathol.c  state  of  Poland.  He 
was  aware  of  the  pressures  that  still  play  on 
the  Hungarian  puppet  Communists  from 
Hungarians  who  revere  Cardinal  Mlndsrenty 
In  his  refuge  In  the  US  Embassy  The 
totalitarian  promise  Is  merely  material  and 
worldly  and  among  men  with  no  countering 
philosophy  It  can  attain  great  strength. 
But  for  a  good  many  centuries,  tyrant*  of  all 
types  have  been  frustrated  and  in  the  end 
overturned  by  people  who  have  higher  aspi- 
rations. ThU  Is  why  Tito  wobbled  In  the 
matter  of  the  cardinal's  burial. 


LEASING  OP  PORTION  OP 
FORT  CROWDER,  MO. 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
Of  the  bill  (H.R.  8315)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  lease  a  portion 
of  Fort  Crowder.  Mo.,  to  Stella  Reorgan- 
ized Schools  R-I.  Missouri. 

Mr.  EIRVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  urging  the  adoption  of 
the  motion  of  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  fMr.  Russell! . 
In  so  doing  I  wish  to  make  references  to 
certain  pending  bills. 

When  I  became  a  member  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  I  was  assigned  to  the 
Bubconmlttee  on  Constitutional  Rishts. 
As  a  member  of  this  subcommittee  I  have 
been  obliged  to  study  most  of  the  civil 
rights  proposals  which  have  been  made 
in  the  form  of  bills,  since  I  became  a 
Member  of  the  Senate. 

I  have  discovered  some  things  about 
civil  rights  bills.  I  have  also  discovered 
some  things  about  people  who  advocate 
the  passage  of  civil  rights  bills,  I  have 
never  seen  a  civil  rights  bill  of  modem 
vintage  which  was  either  necessary  or 
wise,  or  compatible  with  the  basic  gov- 
ernmental and  legal  systems  of  the 
United  States. 

I  have  also  noticed  that  many  of  the 
sincere  persons  who  advocate  the  pas- 
sage of  civil  rights  bills  are  characterized 
by  one  trait  in  common.  They  are  im- 
patient persons  who  seek  easy  solutions 
to  hard  problems.  In  seeking  easy  solu- 
tions to  hard  problems  they  attempt  to 
make  shortcuts,  and  are  c^itemptuous 
cf  any  obstacles  they  find  in  their  path 
when  they  attempt  to  make  shortcuts, 
even  though  such  obstacles  may  be  pre- 
cious constitutional  and  legal  rights. 

This  observation  finds  a  startling  illus- 
tration in  the  recommendation  of  three 
members  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
I  refer  to  the  recommendation  that  a 
23d  amendment  be  added  .to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
23d  amendment  do  two  things: 

First,  that  it  rob  the  States  of  the 
historic  powers  which  they  have  enjoyed 
under  our  Constitution  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Republic,  to  prescribe  the 
qualifications  for  voters. 

Second,  that  the  23d  amendment  vest 
in  every  human  being  who  happens  to  be 
a  citizen  of  the  requisite  age  and  who 
meets  the  requirements  as  to  length  of 
residence  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  he  resides  an  absolute 


right  to  vote  in  any  election.  Federal, 
State,  or  local,  if  he  possesses  a  living 
physical  body,  with  or  without  intelli- 
gence, and  with  or  without  character. 

In  other  words,  the  impatience  of  men 
who  advocate  civil  rights  legi-slation  is 
illustrated  in  this  recommendation  of 
three  members  of  the  Commission,  that 
idiots,  lunatics,  and  persons  convicted 
even  of  trpa.?on  against  their  country,  or 
of  any  other  felony,  should  have  an  ab.so- 
lute  rieht  to  vote  in  any  election,  held 
m  any  1  of  the  50  States,  for  any  pur- 
pose, provided  that  on  the  day  of  re^is- 
traiion  or  election  they  are  not  actually 
confined  in  an  instituuon  for  mental  de- 
fectives, or  prisoners 

What  reason  Is  assigned  for  this  rec- 
ommendation? The  reason  assigned  is 
fundamentally  the  reason  assigned  in  all 
cases  by  advocate.s  of  tins  type  of  legis- 
lation. They  want  a  shortcut,  and  they 
are  willing  to  have  the  Constitution 
amended  so  as  to  make  idiots,  lunatics, 
and  convicted  frlons  enjoy  the  absolute 
right  to  vote,  provided  tliey  are  not  ac- 
tually confined  in  an  Institution  for 
mental  defectives  or  imprisoned  at  the 
time  of  reslstration  or  vuting.  for  a  very 
simple  rea.=:on.  They  .^ay  that  if  this 
were  donp.  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
determining  whether  some  Negroes  are 
wron„':'illy  denied  the  right  to  register 
and  vule  in  some  communities  in  tlie 
country,  particularly  In  southern  com- 
munities. 

I  admit.  Mr  President,  that  It  would 
be  very  easy  and  very  simple  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  person  is  legally  quali- 
fied to  vote  if  there  were  no  legal  quali- 
fications for  voting  But  I  maintain 
that  to  enact  the  proposed  23d  constitu- 
tional amendment  for  the  purpose  of 
making  this  determination  easier  would 
be  on  a  par  with  using  an  atomic  bomb 
to  get  rid  of  a  few  mice.  " 

I  cite  this  recomm'»ndatlnn  for  the 
purpose  of  .showing  the  impatient  nature 
of  those  who  advocate  civil  rights  pro- 
gram.s.  They  yield  to  the  temptation  to 
seek  easy  solutions  to  hard  problems. 
and  they  attempt  to  d  vise  shortcuts  to 
ends  they  deem  desirable,  and  do  that  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  all  human  ex- 
perience .'ihows  there  are  no  ea.=;y  solu- 
tions to  hard  problems,  and  thai  short- 
cuts are  the  direct  roads  to  disaster. 

If  I  may  be  pardoned  a  personal  al- 
lusion, I  will  say  that,  like  Ulys-se.s  and 
all  mankind.  I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I 
have  met.  My  father  was  a  member  of 
the  North  Carolina  bar  for  65  years.  I 
have  never  known  any  human  being  who 
was  more  devoted  to  our  governmental 
and  our  legal  systems  than  he.  As  his 
son  and  law  partner  I  was  privileged  to 
have  intimate  contacts  with  him.  lie 
implanted  in  my  youthful  mind  and 
heart  a  love  of  law  and  a  hatred  of 
tyranny.  All  the  experiences  I  have  had 
thrcughout  my  life  have  served  to  inten- 
sify that  love  and  that  hate. 

My  opposition  to  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion does  not  arise  out  of  any  matter  of 
race.  I  was  reared  in  a  small  town  where 
there  were  intimate  contacts  between  the 
members  of  the  races,  and  where  they 
lived  together  in  peace  and  In  harmony. 
As  a  member  of  the  school  board  in  my 
home  town  and  as  a  member  of  the  North 


Carolina  Legislature,  I  have  always 
fought  to  make  it  certain  that  ail  of 
North  Carolina  s  children  of  all  races 
should  have  adequate  educational 
opportunities. 

As  a  lawyer  and  as  a  legi.^lator  and  as 
a  Judge  I  always  exerted  myself  to  see  to 
It  that  all  men  of  all  races  stand  equal 
before  the  ia-.v  As  a  public  official  and 
as  a  citizen  I  have  alAays  insisted  that 
all  qualified  persons  of  all  races  are  en- 
titled to  register  and  vote 

My  opposition  to  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion arL<:cs  out  of  the  fact  that  I  know 
that  civil  rights  bills,  if  enacted  into  law, 
would  constitute  bad  laws.  I  know  that 
tliere  never  was  a  truer  statement  made 
on  the  fare  of  the  ear'h  than  that  made 
by  Edmund  Burke,  to  the  efTert  that  bad 
laws  are  the  worst  "^ort  of  tyranny. 

I  maintain  that  all  proposed  civil 
rights  legi>iation  ought  to  be  defeated  for 
each  of  three  reasons.  The  first  is  that 
the  proposed  legislation  Is  not  nece.'-sar^' 
The  second  reason  Is  that  the  proposed 
legislation  Is  not  wise  The  third  reason 
Is  that  the  proposed  legislation  Is  not 
compatible  with  the  basic  American  prin- 
ciple that  laws  shall  be  uniform  In  na- 
ture and  shall  operate  alike  upon  all 
people  In  like  circum.-^tances.  * 

There  is  one  fundamental  vice — and  I 
u.se  that  term  In  the  sen.-^e  of  a  defect — 
in  all  proposed  civil  right.';  bills,  and  It  la 
a  defect  which  was  pointed  out  by  Mr 
Justice  Bradley  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  Spates  as  far  bark  as  1883 
The  truth  is  that  all  civil  rights  bills  seek 
to  single  out  certain  groups  of  Ameri- 
cans on  no  basis  but  their  race,  and  de- 
mand that  they  be  given  rights  superior 
to  tho.se  ever  sought  by  or  gi  anted  to  any 
other  Americans  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation. 

When  Thaddeus  Stevens  and  Charles 
Sumner  and  Ben  Butler  were  conctx-ting 
their  schemes  for  the  ca.'Jtigatlon  of  the 
South  In  the  days  of  the  Reconstruction 
and  Ju."st  t>efore  that  time.  C  n-^ress  was 
Induced  to  pass  civil  rights  bills  which 
far  exceeded  the  constitutional  power 
cf  Congress  under  the  13th.  14th.  and 
15th  amendments  to  the  Coastltution. 
Many  cases  involving  those  laws  were 
before  the  Court  In  what  have  come  to 
be  known  as  the  civil  rights  cases  of  1883. 
In  an  opinion  in  those  cases  which  held 
many  of  the  provisions  of  the  so-called 
civil  rights  acts  unconstitutional.  Mr. 
Justice  Bradley  said: 

\Mien  a  man  has  emerged  from  slavery, 
and  by  the  aid  of  beneflcent  legislation  has 
shaken  oft  the  In-'eparable  concomitants  of 
that  state,  there  must  be  some  stage  In  the 
progress  of  his  elevation  when  he  takes  the 
rank  of  a  mere  citizen  and  ceases  to  be  the 
special  favorite  of  the  laws,  and  when  his 
rights  as  a  citizen  or  a  man  are  to  t>e  pro- 
tected In  the  ordinary  modes  by  which 
other   men's  rights   are    protected. 

In  that  passage.  Justice  Bradley  placed 
his  finger  on  the  inherent  defect  in  every 
civil  rights  bill  now  pending  before  Con- 
gress. I  do  not  believe  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Negro  citizens 
of  the  United  States  desire  to  be  made 
the  special  favorites  of  the  laws.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Negro  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  willing  to  have  their  rights,  either 
as  citizens  or  as  men.  adjudged  by  the 
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.same  laws  by  which  the  rights  of  other 
Americai^s  are  adjudged. 

But  those  organizations  and  those  in- 
dividuals who  make  it  a  profession  to 
agitate  racial  problems,  and  to  urge  the 
enactment  of  civil  rights  legislation  for 
the  sflution  of  such  problems,  demand 
that  certain  Americans  be  singled  out 
from  ill  other  Americans  on  account  of 
their  race,  to  be  made  the  special 
favorites  of  the  laws,  and  that  the  laws 
be  so  altered  as  to  excuse  them  from 
havint;  their  rights  as  men  and  as  citi- 
zens adjudged  by  the  same  laws  under 
which  the  rights  of  all  other  Americans 
are  adjudged.  The  proposition  that  such 
action  should  be  taken  by  Conpress  on 
bt-hal'  of  any  Americans  is  absolutely  in- 
compatible with  the  very  basic  prin- 
ciples on  which  our  system  of  gove.-n- 
ment  and  our  system  of  law  rest. 

It  might  be  well  for  those  who  advo- 
cate tnese  bill^  to  realize  that  under  the 
Const  lution  of  the  Unj'ed  States.  cver>- 
Stale  enjoys  exactly  the  same  rights  and 
the  .same  equality  as  other  States,  from 
A  cor stitutronal  standpoint,  and  that 
the  laws  which  may  be  pa.<;sed  by  Con- 
gress under  the  gui.se  of  civil  rights  leg- 
islation, to  appease  those  organizations 
and  Irdlviduals  who  make  it  a  profession 
to  ag  tate  racial  problem*;  and  to  urge 
civil  rights  legi.'^lation  for  their  solution, 
will  apply  to  all  the  other  States  of  the 
Unior. 

I  w  is  made  very  con.scinus  of  that  fa'^t 
by  m>  recollection  of  history-  and  of  the 
great  speech  which  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished .'Senator  from  liouisiana  (Mr 
ELLe^DEFl  made  on  the  fl^x»r  of  the  Sen- 
ate 2  vears  ago  when  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral cf  the  United  States  came  forward 
with  the  so-called  referee  bill. 

Thi're  is  nothing  nf^w  in  the  referee 
bill  It  Is  simply  a  resurrection  and  a 
rehash.  In  a  more  unwise  form,  of  what 
Ls  known  as  the  Enforcement  Act  of  May 
31.  1370  Under  the  Enforcement  Act 
of  M;iy  31,  1870.  the  U.S.  circuit  courts, 
which  corresponded  in  large  measure  to 
what  are  now  the  U.S.  di.«;trict  courUs, 
were  empowered  to  appoint  supervisors 
of  elections.  But  at  that  time  Cnnyress. 
even  though  it  was  still  laboring  under 
the  influence,  to  some  extent,  of  such 
m-n  us  Ben  Butler,  had  more  respect  for 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
than  we  apparently  have  today,  because 
the  fiiforcement  Act  of  May  31,  1870. 
only  undertook  to  regulate,  under  the 
court -appointed  supervisors,  the  elec- 
tions of  Members  of  Congress. 

Th?  very  case  which  is  cited  to  sus- 
tain the  proposal  for  the  appxjintment 
of  re:erees  clearly  shows  that  the  court 
approved  that  act  simply  because  it 
confljied  the  appointment  of  supervisors 
to  eUctions  of  Members  of  Congress.  I 
shall  return  to  that  act  a  little  later,  but 
I  wanted  to  call  It  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  now.  Although  that  act  was 
intended  by  its  authors  to  apply  to  the 
South  only,  it  caused  trouble  first  in  the 
State  of  Maryland,  in  the  election  of  a 
Congressman  in  that  State.  As  a  result 
of  that  act.  certain  election  oCBcials  of 
Maryland  were  sent  to  the  Federal 
penitentiary. 

The  next  time  the  act  came  Into  ques- 
tion was  when  It  was  utilized  In  the 
SUte  of  New  York.     The  abuse  of  the 


act  in  the  State  of  New  York  was  so 
great,  and  caused  such  revulsion  in  Con- 
gress, that  Congress  repealed  the  En- 
forcement Act  of  1870,  the  repeal  tak- 
ing place,  according  to  my  recollection, 
in  1894. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  ERVIN  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distmpuished  Senator  from 
Georgia 

Mr  TALMADGE.  I  commend  the 
dL«tinguished  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  on  the  excellent  presentation  he 
is  making. 

Has  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
read  the  report  of  the  Select  Investi- 
gating Committee  of  Congress  in  1892 
or  1893.  after  that  committee  had  gone 
to  New  York  to  investigate  th*"  opera- 
tion of  the  election  laws  to  which  the 
Senator  has  referred? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes;  and  for  its  reve- 
latio'i  of  corrVPtion  and  the  abuse  of 
election  laws.  I  have  never  seen  its  equal. 
Mr  TAI>MADGE.  I  am  certain  the 
Senator  will  recall  that  the  committee, 
in  Its  report  to  Congress,  called  the  offi- 
cials at  that  time  election  supervisors 
instead  of  election  referees.  The  select 
committee  of  Congress  found  that  the 
chief  supervLsor,  Mr.  Davenport,  exer- 
cised his  duties  in  order  to  keep  Republi- 
can votes  in  the  ballot  box  and  Demo- 
cratic votes  out.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr  EIRVIN  That  is  correct.  The 
only  difference  between  what  is  now  pro- 
posed and  the  1870  Enforcement  Act  is 
that  then  the  Federal  officials  were 
called  supervisors,  now  they  are  called 
referees.  In  my  judpment,  a  Jimson 
weed  by  any  other  name  would  smell  just 
as  bad 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield 
further? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stennis  in  the  chair'.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia? 

Mr  ERVLN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
further. 

Mr  TALMAEXjE  I  believe  there  are 
two  more  differences,  about  which  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
knows,  although  he  did  not  point  them 
out  in  the  distinction  he  made. 

The.se  amendments,  the  Ropers  re- 
vival of  the  ReconstructiodAct.  not  only 
designate  them  "referees."  whereas  un- 
der the  Reconstruction  Act  they  were 
called  "supervisors."  but  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Act  delegated  to  the  "supervisors" 
the  power  to  regulate  only  Federal  elec- 
tions, whereas  the  Rogers  proposals  pur- 
port to  regulate  State,  local,  and  county 
elections,  as  well;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  eminently  correct. 

The  Enforcement  Act  was  sustained 
under  section  4  of  article  I  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  relates  only  to  con- 
gressional elections.  But  these  amend- 
ments cannot  possibly  be  sustained,  in 
my  Judgment — I  refer  to  the  amend- 
ments which  embody  the  referee  pro- 
posals— in  respect  to  State  and  local 
elections.  There  Is  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference between  the  constitutional  power 
of  Congress,  under  section  4  of  article  I, 


to  regulate  the  election  of  Members  of 
Congress,  and  the  power  of  Congress 
under  the  15th  amendment.  The  15th 
amendment  does  not  grant  Congress  af- 
firmative power.  Instead,  It  merely  au- 
thorizes Congress  to  enforce  a  prohibi- 
tion against  the  Stat^.  It  has  been  held 
In  a  number  of  Supreme  Court  cases — 
as  the  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  knows — that  the  right  to 
enforce  a  prohibition  under  the  14th 
amendment  does  not  empower  Congress 
to  take  an  affirmative  course  of  action. 
It  merely  allows  Congress  to  pass  what- 
ever legislation  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
hibit the  States  from  doing  the  thing 
prohibited.  These  decisions  are  equally 
applicable  to   the   15th   amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Again  I  entirely 
agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
froiji  North  Carolina.  I  think  the 
Rogers  proposal  is  clearly  unconstitu- 
tional, since  the  Congress  has  no  power 
whatever  to  regulate  State,  county,  or 
local  elections,  and  nowhere  in  the  Con- 
stitution can  anything  upon  which  to 
hang  such  a  premise  be  found. 

Mr,  ERVTN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  his  contribution.  I  know 
he  has  made  a  very  detailed,  close,  and 
diligent  study  of  this  problem,  as  well  as 
of  other  problems  relating  to  our  consti- 
tutional s?'stem  of  government. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  comment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

If  he  will  yield  further,  let  me  ask 
whether  it  is  not  also  true  that,  in  2 
years'  time,  Davenport  drew  $145,000  in 
Federal  fees,  for  keeping  Democrat  bal- 
lots out  of  the  ballot  box.  and  for  seeing 
to  it  that  Republican  ballots  were  placed 
in  the  ballot  box? 

Mr.  ER\TN.  I  do  not  recall  the  exact 
figure;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  in 
which  he  has  set  forth  that  figure,  de- 
serves  an   affirmative    answer. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  the  term  "Davenportism" — the 
name  used  at  that  tim^e — was  taken  from 
the  name  of  the  man  Davenport,  the 
chief  supervisor  of  elections  in  New 
York?  Is  it  not  also  true  that  the  term 
"Davenportism"  became  known  as  the 
■most  reprehensible  and  odious  term 
which  could  F>ossibly  be  used  in  politics? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  believe  any  other 
term  has  ever  exceeded  it  in  those  re- 
spects. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  not  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  now.  to- 
gether with  his  allies  in  the  Congress, 
trying  to  reincarnate  Davenportism  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  ERVIN  I  would  say  this  referee 
proposal  would  do  that,  and  that  it  goes 
further  than  that,  as  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  pointed  out,  in  that  it  un- 
dertakes to  regulate  not  only  congres- 
sional elections,  but  also  elections  in 
States,  counties,   and   municipalities. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  the  sum  total  effect  of  it  would  be 
to  throw  the  election  machinery  of  all  50 
of  the  States  of  the  Union  into  the  re- 
ceivership of  the  Federal  courts? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  the  result  would 
be  that  the  Federal  courts  would  act  as 
Federal   election   boards.     They    would 
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be  perverted  from  their  appointed  func- 
tion under  the  Constitution — as  judicial 
tribunals — into  agencies  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Gtovemment, 
for  the  purpose  of  acting  as  Federal  elec- 
tion boards.  Moreover,  the  judges  would 
be  robbed  of  some  of  their  power,  and  it 
would  be  vested  in  the  referees.  This  is 
true  because  this  measure  would  compel 
the  judges  to  accept  what  the  referees 
found,  unless  the  judges  found  the  ref- 
erees' findings  clearly  wrong.  So  unless 
the  Judges  were  to  investigate  all  com- 
plaints themselves  they  would  not  have 
much  chance  to  learn  whether  the  find- 
ings of  the  referees  were  clearly  wrong. 
Mr.  TALMADGK  Would  not  these 
amendments  prevent  the  courts  of  all  50 
of  the  States  from  doing  their  duty  un- 
der existing  law? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  If  a  court  should 
find  that  there  was  a  pattern  of  discrimi- 
nation in  a  particular  election  district,  it 
would  have  to  lay  aside  its  judicial  labors 
sufBciently  to  act  as  an  election  board  for 
such  district. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Wovild  not  these 
amendments  also  deny  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  committeemen  in  the 
respective  areas  of  the  50  States  the 
power  and  the  right  to  perform  their 
duties  in  primaries? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes:  not  only  that,  but 
these  amendments  would  deny  the  peo- 
ple— for  whose  beneat  it  is  proposed 
that  these  amendments  be  enacted  into 
law — the  right  to  enjoy  a  secret  ballot. 
This  is  so  because  the  amendments  pro- 
vide that  the  referees  are  not  only  to  see 
that  these  persons  vote,  but  they  are 
also  to  see  that  their  votes  are  counted 
as  cast;  and  the  only  way  they  could 
possibly  see  that  the  votes  were  counted 
as  cast  would  be  to  inspect  their  votes, 
a  process  which  would  destroy — Inso- 
far as  the  supposed  beneficiaries  of  these 
amendments  are  concerned — the  right  to 
a  secret  ballot. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  entirely 
correct. 

Will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  further 
question? 
Mr.ERVm.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Would  not  these 
amendments  also  deny  the  right  of  the 
local  and  duly  constituted  cfflcials  en- 
trusted with  the  responsibility  of  hold- 
ing general  elections,  the  power  and  the 
responsibility  to  perform  their  duties? 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Certainly.  Furthermore, 
Tinder  these  Eunendments.  If  the  pre- 
scribed finding  were  made  by  the  court, 
it  could  appoint  any  number  of  men,  pos- 
sessing EUiy  qualiflcationa  or  possessing 
no  qualifications  whatever,  and  residing 
anywhere  In  the  United  States  to  inter- 
fere with  the  conduct  of  all  elections 
anywhere  In  any  of  the  50  States. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  It  not  also  true 
that.  In  fact,  the  report  of  the  select 
committee  parlor  to  the  repeal  of  that 
act  in  1894  stated  specifically  that  goons, 
drunks,  and  thugs  were  rounded  up 
from  the  barrooms  of  New  York,  to  act 
as  election  supervisors — or  substantially 
thstt  language. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  believe  that  is  sub- 
stantially correct. 


These  amendments  to  House  bill  8315 
provide — beginning  on  page  21,  in  line 
14 — as  follows; 

The  court  may  mthorlze  «ich  person  or 
persons  appointed  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section to  Issue  to  each  person  named  In  the 
original  decree  or  any  supplementary  decree 
as  qualified  and  entitled  to  vote  at  an  elec- 
tion, a  certificate  Identifying  the  holder 
thereof  as  a  person  qualified  and  entitled, 
pursuant  to  the  court's  original  decree  or 
supplementary  decree,  to  vote  at  any  such 
election. 

The  court  may  authorize  sxich  person  or 
persons  appointed  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section loT  may  appoint  any  other  p>erson 
or  persons)  (Ij  to  attend  at  any  time  and 
place  for  holding  any  election  at  which  any 
person  named  in  the  court's  original  decree 
or  any  supplementary  decree  Is  entitled  U^ 
vote  and  report  to  the  court  whethrr  any 
such  p?rson  has  been  denied  the  right  to 
vote,  and  (2i  to  attend  at  any  time  and 
place  for  counting  the  votes  cast  at  any 
election  at  which  any  i>erson  named  In  the 
court's  original  decree  or  any  supplementii.-y 
decree  Is  entl'.'ed  to  vote  ind  report  to  the 
court  whether  any  vote  cast  by  any  such 
person  has  not  been  properly  counted. 

That  is  why  I  say  that  the  referees 
would  have  the  power  to  deny  the  sup- 
posed beneficiaries  of  this  proposal  the 
right  to  cast  a  secret  ballot  It  would 
be  tmpossib'.e  for  the  referees  to  dPter- 
mine  that  the  votes  hnd  or  had  not  been 
properly  counted  unless  they  inspected 
the  ballots,  which,  under  the  law  of 
North  Carolina  and  under  the  laws  of 
mo.st  of  the  ot.ier  States,  the  voters 
would  have  a  rifrht  to  cast  in  ."secret. 

Mr  TALM.ADGE.  Would  these 
amendments  not  permit  a  court,  if  it  saw 
fit  to  do  so,  to  appoint  .son^ecne  who  re- 
sided in  Hawaii,  to  be  a  referee  in  Maine, 
Florida,  or  New  York? 

Mr.  ERVIN  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that.  Under  the.-^e  amendments,  a  court, 
would  be  authorized  to  appoint  carpet- 
bagb'er  r-^fereos  to  carry  out  the  election 
laws  of  the  State.?. 

Mr.  TAl MADGE.  To  go  one  step 
further,  under  these  amendments  would 
it  not  be  possible  for  a  court,  if  It  saw 
fit  to  do  so,  to  appoint  a  native  of  Syr:.i 
or  a  native  of  E«:ypt  to  act  as  a  referee 
in  one  of  the  States  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Nothing  In  these 
amendments  provides  that  the  referee 
must  be  an  American  citizen;  is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  ERVTN.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Or  that  the  referee 
mu.st  be  a  person  of  good  character? 

Mr  ERVIN.     The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Not  only  could  the  referee  come  from 
•By  place  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  but 
he  wtKild  not  have  to  possess  any  quali- 
fications, or  even  be  of  legal  age,  or — a.s 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  pointed 
out — be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

A  court  not  only  could  appoint  any 
nimiber  of  referees,  under  the  section  I 
have  Just  now  read,  but  a  court  could 
appwint  any  other  person  or  persona,  not 
even  referees,  to  go  into  an  election 
booth  in  a  plsux  where  State  officials 
were  holding  an  election  and  in^tcticaily 
take  charge,  and  deny  those  who  are 
supposed  to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  these 


amendments — as     I     have     stated — the 
riKht  to  cast  secret  ballots. 

It  13  conceivable  that  the  propo.^al 
would  even  sanction  the  appointment  of 
members  of  the  armed  services  as 
referees. 

The  proposal  affords  no  protection 
whatsoever  to  the  State  election  ofBcials 
conducting  an  election.  The  truth  is 
that  the  proposal  undertakes  to  make 
certain  groups  favorites  of  the  laws 
and  to  excuse  them  from  having  their 
right.s  as  men  and  citizens  adjudicated 
by  the  same  laws  that  apply  to  every- 
body else  We  always  run  Into  situa- 
tions like  this  in  civil  rights  bills. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr  EHIVLN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  G.^orgla. 

N!r  TALMATGE.  The  Seriator  Is  a 
great  student  of  history  The  Senator 
knows.  I  feel  confident,  that  the  power 
to  control  an  election  carries  with  It  the 
power  to  control  results  thereof.  Is  that 
correct  "^ 

Mr  ERVIN.  That  Is  exactly  what  was 
found  to  bf  ine  ;n  T'pw  York  when  the 
Enforcement  Act  of  May  31,  1870.  was 
applied. 

Mr  TALMADGE  Would  the  Senator 
like  to  run  in  an  election  in  which  a 
member  of  the  political  party  in  opposi- 
tion to  him  controlled  the  election"' 

Mr  KRVIN  I  would  nat  Yet  my 
opponent  could  be  appointed  a  referee, 
under  thi.s  amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  If  the  Senator  had 
a  Rppubiican  opponent  and  this  amend- 
ment pai..<;ed,  then  thft.  Republican 
Judire.s  whom  the  .Mtornt-y  General  nom- 
inated would  be  the  persons  who  would 
appoint  referees.     Is  that  correcf 

Mr.  EI.VIN.  The  district  Judges 
would  be  the  ones  who  would  be  em- 
powered, uncier  this  amendment,  to  act 
as  Federal  election  boards,  subject.  In 
lar<ie  mea.sure.  to  the  actual  control  of 
referees  and  other  persons  who  possess 
no  qualifications  whatsoever  and  who 
are  not  even  required  to  be  of  legal  age. 
Mr  TALMADGE  Is  It  not  true  that 
Adolf  Hitler's  ahsolute  dictatorial  pow- 
er borfan  with  the  day  that  the  German 
ReichsLag  Rave  htm  the  power  to  ap- 
pomt  members  thereof 

Mr  ERVTN  I  say  that  not  only  the 
history  of  Grrmnny.  but  the  history  of 
every  nation  which  has  attempted  to  al- 
low such  control  over  its  citizens,  shows 
that  whpn  any  apency  of  government 
can  take  charge  of  the  ballot,  under  laws 
of  this  character,  the  free  and  un- 
trammeled  ballot  disappears  and  liberty 
peri.shes 

Mr  T.\LMADOE.  Does  the  Senator 
have  any  doubt  that  If  someone  was 
set  upon  the  idea  of  making  himself  a 
dictator  in  thl.s  Nation,  this  would  be 
Ideal  machinery  for  accomplishing  that 
re.sult? 

Mr.  E3?VIN.  I  have  no  doubt  about 
that. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  E31VIN.  Purthermore.  under  the 
law  of  North  Carolina  and  most  States, 
we    are    required    to    have    as    election 
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Judges  persons  adhering  to  different  po- 
litical parties.  Under  this  proposal, 
those  persons  could  be  members  of  one 
party,  could  be  imported  from  distant 
regions,  and  could  be  men  without  qual- 
ifications for  their  tasks,  if  a  judge 
would  so  far  forget  himself  as  to  permit 
it. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  And  the  judges  did 
so  far  forji -t  themselves  in  New  York, 
did  they  not? 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Yes  It  may  be  said  It 
cannot  happen.     But  it  did  happen. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  And  Congress  re- 
pealed that  act,  after  living  with  that 
mistake  for  23  years,  when  reason  re- 
asserted itself. 

I  thank  the  Senator.     I  commend  him. 
for  the  very  eloquent  speech  he  is  mak- 
ing today. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  repeat  all  of  these  bills 
lack  merit  because  none  of  them  are  nec- 
essary. There  is  a  statute  embodied  m 
title  18,  secUon  243,  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code,  which  makes  it  a  criminal  offense 
for  any  State  of&ciaU  Including  any  State 
election  official,  willfully  to  deprive  any 
American,  of  any  race,  of  his  right  to 
register  or  to  vote  or  to  have  his  vote 
counted  as  cast.  And  it  has  been  held  by 
the  U  S.  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
lesser  Federal  courts,  under  that  stat- 
ute, that  any  State  official  who  willfully 
denies  any  member  of  any  race,  including 
any  member  of  the  colored  race,  of  such 
right  can  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
or  subjected  to  a  fine,  or  to  both,  upon 
conviction  by  a  Jury. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  like  to  be  criti- 
cal of  anybody  or  any  department  of 
Rovemment,  but  people  are  saying  that 
this  statute  cannot  be  enforced  in  the 
South  becau.se  the  southerners  who  are 
selected  as  jurors  commit  perjury  in  in- 
terracial cases  when  they  take  an  oath 
to  try  a  case  In  accordance  with  the  law 
and  the  evidence.  I  resi>ectfully  submit 
tlicre  is  no  proof  of  the  truth  of  that 
statement.  .\s  a  matter  of  fact,  recent 
verdicts  In  Interracial  cases  In  Florida. 
South  Carolina,  my  own  State  of  North 
Carolina.  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas,  show 
that  southern  Juries  will  convict  white 
men  In  Interracial  cases  involving  the 
most  serious  crimes  as  well  as  in  inter- 
racial cases  involving  lesser  crimes.  But 
It  has  become  customary  to  make  un- 
proved charges  of  that  character  a«ainst 
southern  Jurors. 

To  be  sure.  Mr.  President,  sometimes 
southern  Juries  make  mistakes.  Some- 
times Juries  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
make  mistakes.  Sometimes  Juries  make 
mistakes  in  all  areas  where  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  Is  entrusted,  as  it  al- 
ways necessarily  is.  to  fallible  human 
beings.  But  this  argument.  I  submit. 
will  not  hold  water,  because  the  names  of 
members  of  grand  Juries  which  sit  in  Fed- 
eral courts  are  drawn  from  Jury  boxes 
prepared  by  Federal  oflBclals.  not  by  State 
ofncials.  The  names  of  members  of  petit 
juries  which  sit  in  Federal  courts  are 
drawn  from  Jury  boxes  prepared  by  Fed- 
eral court  officials.  These  Federal  courts 
sit,  usually,  at  some  distance  from  the 
commimltles  In  which  the  offenses  they 
try  are  committed.  They  are  presided 
over  by  Federal  Judges,  who  have  a  right 


to  express  an  opinion  on  the  facts.  And, 
from  my  experience,  when  a  Judge  has 
the  power  to  express  an  opinion  on  the 
facts,  the  Jury  virtually  always  adopts 
the  opinion  of  the  Judge  when  It  makeA 
up  its  verdict. 

I  say  that  this  statute,  that  Is,  18 
U.S.C.  242.  Is  sufficient  to  bring  to  Justice 
and  to  proper  punisliment  any  State  elec- 
tion official  who  willfully  denies  any 
American  of  any  race  his  right  to  regis- 
ter and  vote.  Government  lawyers  have 
the  power  to  invoke  this  statute,  but  they 
are  reluctant  to  use  it.  There  is  some- 
thing peculiar  about  Government  law- 
yers. I  have  observed  lawyers  a  long 
time.  Government  lawyers  want  loaded 
legal  dice.  They  want  it  fixed  so  that 
somebody  can  guarantee  them  in  ad- 
vance that  they  will  not  lose  a  case  they 
bring.  I  have  attempted  to  find  out  what 
effort  has  been  made  in  Southern  States 
u>  prosecute  local  election  officials,  un- 
der this  statute,  for  a  Federal  crime,  for 
allegealy  willfully  depriving  Negroes  of 
tiieir  right  to  register  and  vote. 

I  find  that  withm  a  number  of  years 
last  pa.'Jt.  only  in  two  States  has  any 
attempt  been  made  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  mdict  anybody  in  a  Fed- 
eral court  for  willfully  denying  a  Negro 
utizen  his  right  to  vote. 

It  IS  much  easier,  Mr.  President,  to 
charge  that  all  southerners  are  faith- 
less to  their  oaths  as  jurors,  because 
when  one  makes  charges  Uke  that,  one 
does  not  have  to  prove  them.  One  can 
simply  make  them,  and  those  people 
who  have  been  fed  by  a  lot  of  propa- 
ganda accept  them  as  true  without 
proof. 

Of  course,  when  one  goes  Into  court 
on  a  charge  like  that,  one  has  to  prove 
the  truth  of  his  charge  by  the  testimony 
of  witnesses  who  are  subject  to  cross- 
examination,  and  one  has  to  run  the 
nsk  of  bemg  prosecuted  for  perjury  if 
one  does  not  testify  truthfully. 

So  the  advocates  of  these  bills  make 
a  naked  charge — they  indict  a  whole 
people — because  they  do  not  have  to 
prove  that  Indictment. 

In  any  case.  Mr.  President,  there  Is  a 
criminal  remedy  now  In  existence  of 
undoubted  constitutionality,  and  there 
are  also  available  two  civil  statutes  un- 
der which  any  individual  who  is  wrong- 
fully denied  his  right  to  vote  can  sue 
the  State  election  official  who  commits 
the  wrong  and  can  recover  damages  If 
the  deprivation  has  actually  occurred  or 
obtain  an  injunction  to  prevent  It  if  the 
deprivation  is  merely  threatened. 

In  other  words,  any  person  allegedly 
aggrieved  can  either  recover  damages 
or  can  obtain  what  we  call  preventive 
relief. 

One  of  these  statutes  Is  title  42,  sec- 
tion 1?83.  of  the  United  States  Code. 
The  other  Is  embodied  In  title  42,  section 
1988,  of  the  United  States  Code.  This 
last  statute  is  a  rather  marvelous 
statute  because  it  says.  In  efl'ect.  that  if 
the  procedures  for  the  vindication  of 
civil  rights  established  by  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  are  not  sufflcient  then 
the  party  can  have  the  benefit,  even  In 
the  Federal  court,  of  any  State  remedies 
which  are  available  for  that  purpose. 


Those  two  statutes  give  any  private 
Individual  who  is  allegedly  deprived  of 
any  civil  right,  including  the  right  to 
register  and  to  vote,  a  right  to  bring  a 
civil  acticm  either  to  prevent  the  wrong 
from  being  committed  to  him  or  to  ob- 
tain damages  for  its  commission. 

So  we  already  have  upon  the  statute 
bocrfu  of  this  Nation  one  criminal  statute 
and  two  civil  statutes  which  are  suffi- 
cient to  vindicate  the  civil  rights  and  the 
voting  rights  of  any  American  of  any 
race,  provided  he  does  not  wish  to  be 
made  a  special  favorite  of  the  laws  and 
be  excused  from  having  his  rights  ad- 
judged by  the  same  laws  by  which  all 
other  men's  rights  are  adjudged. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  and  able  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RI^SSEUj.  Mr.  President,  I  hav« 
been  sitting  here  enjoying  the  able  and 
scholarly  address  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  him  on  this  address.  Of 
course,  the  Senator  has  put  his  finger  on 
the  reason  why  the  existing  law,  which 
is  completely  adequate  both  In  the  Fed- 
eral courts  and  in  every  State  court  in 
every  State  In  the  Union,  is  not  used. 
It  is  very  simple. 

There  Is  no  political  mileage  in  ijrose- 
cuting  a  case  in  the  Federal  courts  under 
existing  law.  Even  if  the  accused  is  con- 
victed there  is  no  great  advertisement. 
It  would  be  only  an  ordinary  case.  Per- 
haps the  case  would  get  local  publicity. 

There  is  no  political  mileage  in  going 
before  the  State  courts.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  has  properly  said  that 
there  have  been  convictions  of  crimes  of 
an  interracial  character  in  the  Southern 
States  in  State  courts  in  the  last  2  or  3 
years.  The  punishments  which  have 
been  imposed  upon  white  men  for  crimes 
of  the  same  character  ccanmitted  by 
members  of  the  other  race,  particu- 
larly on  those  of  the  other  sex,  have  been 
much  more  severe  than  those  visited  for 
the  same  crimes  committed  In  the  city  of 
New  York  or  in  other  areas. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
within  the  last  year  a  jury  in  South 
Carolina  convicted  a  white  man  of  com- 
mitting a  rape  upon  a  colored  woman 
and  refused  to  recommend  mercy.  Un- 
der the  law  he  was  automatically  sen- 
tenced to  death. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  And  he  Is  under  that 
sentence  today.  Of  course,  the  Senator 
is  familiar  with  the  case  in  Florida, 
where  four  men  were  sentenced  to  life 
imprisonm^it.  A  similar  case  happened 
in  New  York  within  a  week  of  that  time, 
with  the  east  of  characters  reversed  as 
to  race  When  the  New  Yoi*  judge  sen- 
tenced the  colored  men.  four  of  them, 
who  had  beoi  convicted  of  rape  oi  a  girl 
on  the  school  grounds.  I  think  he  gave 
them  a  couple  of  years,  whereas  the  men 
were  given  life  sentenca  In  Tallahassee. 
The  point  Is  that  there  must  be  a  new 
bfll  every  campcdgn  year  which  win  In- 
dict and  convict  the  character  of  every 
official  of  the  Southern  States. 
Mr.  ERVIN.    The  Senator  is  correct. 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  the  reward. 
There  Is  no  reward  for  simply  enforcing 
the  law  as  it  exists,  or  for  insuring  the 
rights  of  the  people  as  the  rights  of  every 
person  are  insured,  by  talcing  the  matter 
into  the  courts  and  indicting  and  con- 
victing paople  as  individuals.  When  one 
can  come  to  the  Senate,  in  this  mad 
bidding  for  votes,  and  indict  a  whole 
people  and  convict  them  without  having 
any  hearing,  without  having  any  proper 
trial,  in  a  shotgun  fashion,  that  brings 
in  the  votes.  That  pleases  the  pressure 
organizations,  the  ADA  and  the  NAACP 
and  others. 

The  Sepator  said  a  few  minutes  ago 
that  some  of  these  organizations  made 
a  profession  of  prosecuting  such  legisla- 
tion. I  think  it  would  have  been  a  little 
more  appropriate  to  say  it  was  a  voca- 
tion. It  is  a  vocation,  because  it  also 
entails  a  livelihood,  in  many  instances, 
in  serving  with  these  groups. 

That  is  the  real  reason  behind  this 
proposed  legislation.  It  is  not  that  there 
is  any  scarcity  of  laws.  It  is  not  that 
the  people  can  point  to  places  where 
enforcement  of  the  existing  laws  has 
broken  down,  unless  it  be  due  to  negli- 
gence of  the  Department  of  Justice.  It 
is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  political  mileage  in  undertaking  to 
enforce  the  adequate  existmg  laws. 
They  must  get  up  new  laws.  The  laws 
may  come  out  at  about  the  same  place, 
but  when  the  proposals  come  to  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  there  is  em- 
blazoned on  the  headlines  throughout 
the  country,  and  there  goes  out  over  the 
airways.  "Here  we  have  a  new  law  which 
is  going  to  put  the  southern  people 
where  they  properly  belong."  That  is 
the  day  of  the  great  reward. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  We  are  told  that  there 
must  be  new  laws;  but  we  are  also  told, 
"We  are  going  to  give  you  a  special  law, 
a  law  the  benefit  of  which  is  denied  to 
all  other  Americans  " 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course,  if  we  were 
to  guarantee  freedom  to  ever^'one  alike, 
there  would  be  no  political  reward.  If 
one  is  bidding  for  blocs  of  votes,  he  must 
offer  something  more  than  the  average 
American  can  hope  to  get.  The  two 
major  parties  recognize  that  rule,  and 
they  are  abiding  by  it.  That  is  the 
reason  the  Senate  is  in  the  position  it 
occupies  today. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Sometimes,  I  say  with 
regret,  men  who  hold  public  office  do 
things  in  this  connection  which  are  un- 
worthy of  the  offices  which  they  occupy. 
Let  me  be  specific.  In  1957  the  then 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Herbert  Brownell,  came  before  our 
committee.  Basing  his  statements  upon 
alleged  FBI  reports  which  he  refused  to 
allow  members  of  the  committee  to  see, 
he  charged  that  it  was  necessary  to  en- 
act a  civil  rights  act  setting  up  new 
election  machinery  for  the  entire  coun- 
try, because  in  3  voting  precincts  out 
of  approximately  2.200  or  2.300  in 
my  State  of  North  Carolina,  some  few 
Negroes  had  been  denied  the  right  to 
register  and  vote.  That  was  what  he 
told  the  committee.  I  did  not  know  it  at 
the  time,  but  I  investigated  the  subject 
later,  and  I  learned  that  this  all  oc- 
curred In  May  1956,  in  the  primary 
registration;   that   these   matters   were 


called  to  the  attention  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  Board  of  Elections  by  the 
field  representative  of  the  NAACP  in 
North  Carolina;  and  that  wherever  cor- 
rections were  required,  corrections  were 
made  before  the  time  of  registration  for 
the  primary  closed,  and  that,  becau.se  of 
the  administrative  action  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  Board  of  Electioris.  no 
one  could  justly  complain  that  he  had 
been  denied  the  right  to  register  and 
vote.  Yet  the  then  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  came  to  the  commit- 
tee and  made  a  statement  to  the  detri- 
ment and  slander  of  my  State  Yet 
it  turned  out  on  an  Investigation  of  all 
the  facts  that  the  alleged  wrongs  had 
been  promptly  corrected  by  virtually  im- 
mediate administrative  action  by  the 
North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Elections 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  the  reason 
why  proponents  of  such  proposed  legis- 
lation choovse  not  to  pursue  State  pro- 
cedures. They  find  in  most  cases  that 
justice  is  obtained  under  State  proce- 
dures, but  that  denies  them  their  politi- 
cal issue,  on  the  basis  of  which  they  bid 
for  votes. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  on  making 
this  great  address.  Although  It  may 
not  be  read  in  full  by  thousands 
throughout  the  country,  it  will  be  avail- 
able. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  that  what- 
ever the  outcome  may  be  of  the  present 
parliamentary  situation  in  the  Senate. 
I  am  not  without  hope  I  believe  that 
throughout  the  country  as  a  whole  tens 
of  thou.'Jands  of  people  will  real'ze  that 
this  issue  Is  shot  through  and  through 
with  pcilitics  I  am  not  refemni?  to  the 
Southern  States.  I  am  referring  to  the 
other  States  of  the  Union.  Ten.s  of 
thou.sands  of  people  recognize  that  fact. 
They  are  not  organized.  They  do  not 
come  and  apply  the  pressures  which 
minority  groups  representing  blocs  of 
votes  apply.  Therefore  they  have  not 
caught  up  as  yet  with  those  m  public 
hfe.  But  I  have  an  abiding  failh  In  the 
innate  sense  of  fairness  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  a  whole. 

We  shall  continue  here,  as  the  ablp 
Senator  is  doing — not  at  all  times  with 
his  ability,  but  to  the  limit  of  our  capac- 
ity— to  point  out  the  facts  about  the 
situation,  as  he  is  pomting  them  out  to- 
day. One  of  the  important  facts  is  that 
there  are  adequate  laws  already  on  the 
books,  laws  which  have  been  there  for 
years,  to  deal  with  any  problem  of  this 
kind.  There  are  Federal  statutes,  if 
those  who  advocate  the  proposed  legis- 
lation are  determined  to  convict  the 
State  courts  without  any  trial 

So  I  as.sert  that  the  ordinary  justice 
which  is  dealt  out  in  the  courts  of  the 
Southern  States  is  equal  to  that  in  any 
other  section  of  the  United  States.  Our 
State  judiciarj-  will  measure  up  in  abil- 
ity to  the  judiciaries  of  any  of  the  other 
States. 

We  shall  continue  to  whittle  away, 
although  from  time  to  time  we  may  be 
the  victims  of  the  irritations  which  are 
caused  by  the  pressures  of  the  pressure 
groups.  The  day  will  come,  as  it  came 
once  before,  when  the  Southern  States 
had  been  compelled,  largely  due  to  poli- 
tical pressures,  to  live  for  12  years  under 
one  of  the  longest  military  occupations 


in  a!l  of  human  history,  when  the  fair- 
play  of  the  American  people  will  be  as- 
serted, just  as  It  was  then.  It  will  be 
asserted  again,  and  while  there  may  be 
a  temporary  reward  In  votes  In  the  elec- 
tion of  1960,  generally  speaking,  no 
permanent  place  in  history  will  be 
awarded  to  anyone  as  the  result  of 
pressing  legislation  of  this  general  na- 
ture 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  KRVIN  Mr  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  magnificent  contribution  which 
the  able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  made  to  this  di.scusslon. 

In  connection  with  southern  juries,  I 
point  out  that  during  the  past  few 
months  southern  Juries  In  Little  Rock. 
Ark  ,  have  returned  verdicts  convicting 
white  men  of  tlie  use  of  explosives  in 
connection  with  agitation  relating  to 
racial  matters.  Those  convicted  Indl- 
vidual.s  have  been  sente»nced  to  Imprison- 
ment by  State  judges  in  Arkansas. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  has  well 
pointed  out  that  the  organizations  which 
make  it  a  vocation  to  agitate  racial  prob- 
lems and  to  ur^'e  enactment  of  civil 
rights  bills  condemn  their  whole  pro- 
gram when  they  admit  that  they  cannot 
consummate  their  program  under  the 
laws  which  have  been  sufBcier.t  to  vindi- 
cate the  rights  of  all  other  Americans  In 
all  generations  of  our  history  Any  pro- 
gram whirh  requirps  a  distortion  and  a 
perversion  of  the  basic  principles  of  our 
law  for  its  con.summation  is  a  program 
which  has  no  place  in  America. 

Mr  President,  not  only  Is  there  a  crim- 
inal remedy  under  the  statute  embodied 
in  title  18,  section  242,  of  the  United 
States  CcKle.  which  can  be  invoked  by 
the  Department  of  Jastice  or  the  U  S. 
attorney  for  the  district;  and  not  only 
are  there  two  civil  statutes,  tho.se  em- 
bodied in  title  42,  sections  1983  and  1988. 
of  the  T^nltf^d  Statps  Code,  which  could 
be  Invoked  by  any  citizen  of  any  race 
for  the  prevention  of  wrong  or  the  re- 
dress of  wrong:  but  In  1957  Congress  en- 
acted a  Civil  Rights  Act  which  is  also 
available  for  these  purposes  That  act 
Is  now  embodied  in  title  42,  section  1971. 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

That  act  makes  the  supposed  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  civil  rights  program  .-ipecial 
favorites  of  the  law.  and  excuses  them 
from  the  necessity  of  having  their  rights 
in  the  voting  held  adjudged  under  the 
.same  laws  by  which  you  and  I,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  all  other  Americans  must  have 
our  rights  adjudged.  This  is  true  be- 
cause under  this  statute  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  becomes 
private  counsel  for  the  vindication  of 
purely  personal  rights  You  and  I  and 
all  other  Americans  most  retain  our  own 
counsel  if  we  wish  to  vindicate  our  rights 
However,  under  this  act.  If  the  Attorney 
General  elects  to  .sue  in  behalf  of  any  of 
the  supposed  beneficiaries  of  the  act. 
those  beneficiaries  have  their  litigation 
carried  on  at  the  expense  of  the  ta.xpay- 
ers  of  the  United  States  If  you  and  I  and 
any  other  American  wish  to  carry  on 
litigation,  we  must  defray  the  expense 
of  such  litigation  out  of  our  own  pockets. 

In  addition.  If  the  Attorney  General 
elects  to  sue  for  any  of  the  supposed  ben- 
efi  laries  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957, 
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the  mere  fact  of  his  bringing  the  suit 
automatically  iiullifles  all  the  State  laws 
prescribing  administrative  remedies, 
even  though  such  State  laws  were  en- 
acted by  State  legislatures  in  the  un- 
doubted exercise  of  the  legislative  power 
rereried  to  them  by  the  tenth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Slates 

But,  Mr  President,  If  you  or  I  or  any 
other  American  wishes  to  bri.ng  a  Eimilar 
suit  for  the  vindication  of  similar  rights. 
we  are  denied  the  right  to  go  to  a  court 
of  justice  until  we  have  first  exhausted 
all  of  the  administrative  remedies  cstab- 
iLshed  by  the  laws  of  the  State 

So  m  three  respects  the  Chil  Rights 
A"t  of  1957  makes  the  supposed  benefi- 
ciaric"?  the  special  favorites  of  laws,  and 
excuses  them  from  lltipating  their  mat- 
ters under  the  same  laws  under  which 
all  other  Americans  are  compelled  to 
have  their  rights  lltl'jated 

TTie  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  was  ap- 
plied the  other  day  to  a  case  m  the  Stat^ 
of  Louisiana.  A  Federal  district  court 
judge  acting  under  the  act,  ordered  re- 
stored to  the  registration  records  of  a 
parish  In  Louisiana  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  1400  to  1.500  Negroes 
whose  names  had  been  removed  from 
such  records. 

So.  Mr.  President,  we  already  have 
upon  the  statute  books  of  this  Nation 
three  amnle  separate  sets  of  laws:  one 
a  criminal  law,  which  can  be  Invoked  by 
the  Justice  Department  or  the  U  S  dis- 
trict attorney;  another  set,  consisting 
of  two  laws,  which  can  be  Invoked  by 
any  aggrieved  private  citizen;  and  third, 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957,  which  can 
be  invoked  in  behalf  of  the  supposed 
beneficiaries  by  the  .attorney  General. 
These  things  being  true,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  the  enactment  of  any  addi- 
tional legislation  to  vindicate  the  ripht 
of  any  quahfied  citizen  of  any  race  to 
vot^ 

There  Is  something  else  which  Ls 
strange  about  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1937  ih&t  does  not  harmonize  with  our 
basic  legal  system.  Under  the  very 
foundation  on  which  any  system  for  the 
adniinLstration  of  justice  under  law 
must  rest,  there  must  be  uniform  laws 
appli'ing  alike  to  all  men  In  hke  circum- 
stances, and  any  other  law  is  not  worthy 
of  being  called  a  law.  The  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  makes  the  act  in  a  sense  the 
private  possession  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, who  Is  alwi.-a  a  political  appointee, 
regardless  of  whe*her  the  administration 
is  Republican  or  Dt-mocratlc.  Under  this 
law  the  Attorney  General  can  bring  a 
suit  for  some  people  and  refuse  to  bring  a 
suit  for  otlier  jjeople  In  exactly  the  same 
circuri.stances  Under  this  law  the  At- 
torney General  can  bring  a  suit  against 
certain  Slate  election  officials,  and  refuse 
to  bri.ig  It  against  some  other  State  elec- 
tion officials  who  have  allegedly  com- 
mitte<l  exactly  the  same  wrongs. 

So  :he  very  possession  of  the  law  is  in 
the  h.uids  of  the  Attorney  General.  But 
It  is  (u  the  statute  books  and  it  affords 
a  thiid  method  by  which  any  .\merlcans 
of  the  Negro  race  who  may  be  wrongfully 
denied  the  right  to  vote  sinywhere  In  the 
count  n,-  can  have  their  rights  protected 
by  a  ipeclal  law  which  makes  them  spe- 


cial favorites  of  the  laws  if  the  Attorney 
General  sees  fit  to  invoke  the  law  in 
their  behalf. 

For  these  reasons  there  Is  absolutely 
no  necessity  whatever  for  the  passage  of 
any  civil  rights  legislation  to  vindicate 
the  voting  rights  of  any  American  of  any 
race.  This  is  true  becau.se  we  already 
have  sufficient  laws  to  effect  this  pur- 
pose. 

I  said  that  all  of  these  civil  rights  bills 
should  be  defeated  because  all  of  them 
are  unwise.  It  is  a  terrible  thing,  Mr. 
President,  to  contemplate,  to  read,  and  to 
hear  Uie  great  amount  of  propaganda 
wliich  is  Issued  by  the  organizations  tuid 
individuals  who  make  it  a  vocation  to 
agitate  racial  problems  and  to  urge  en- 
actment of  civil  rights  laws  to  solve  such 
problems.  They  tell  people  they  are  dis- 
criminated against.  We  have  even  got 
to  th?  strange  point  where  it  is  said  to  be 
discrimination  against  people  of  one  race 
not  to  comp>cl  people  of  another  race  to 
as.sociate  with  them. 

I  am  one  of  those  indi\iduals  who  be- 
lieve that  men  segregate  themselves  in 
.snc.cty  on  the  basis  of  race  in  obedience 
to  a  natural  law,  and  that  that  natural 
law  is  a  law  w  iiich  decrees  that  like  seeks 
hke. 

Everj-  man  is  entitled  to  select  his  own 
associates  and  tl-»e  playmates  of  his  chil- 
dren of  tender  years.  Any  effort  to  deny 
that  right  by  compelling  the  comming- 
ling of  the  races  against  the  wishes  of  the 
people  of  those  races  is  an  effort  to 
tliwart  a  law  of  nature  and  to  bring 
about  something  which  Ls  essentially 
artificial. 

My  obsen-atlons  In  all  sections  of  the 
United  States  reveal  to  me  that  when- 
ever Americans  of  any  race  are  per- 
mitted to  .select  their  own  associates 
they  virtually  always  select  as  their  as- 
sociates members  of  their  own  race. 

My  State  of  North  Carolina  is  making 
an  honest  effort  to  educate  all  of  Its 
children  of  all  races  in  an  adequate 
manner.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  our  people  belong  to  the  Negro 
race,  I  seriously  question  whether  the 
white  people  of  any  other  State  of  the 
Union  have  expended  a  greater  per- 
centage of  their  earthly  substance  to 
educate  the  children  of  the  Negro  race 
than  have  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 

North  Carolina  has  some  excellent 
State  colleges  which  are  presided  over 
by  Negro  presidents,  and  which  have 
distmuuished  Negro  faculties.  North 
Carolina  has  banks  owned  and  operated 
exclusively  by  the  members  of  the  Negro 
race.  In  Durham.  N.C..  Is  the  largest 
insurance  company  of  Its  kind  in  the 
world,  operated  and  owned  by  members 
of  the  Negro  race.  The  city  of  Winston- 
Salem  has  granted  a  public  transporta- 
tion franchise  to  members  of  that  race. 
I  would  challenge  the  brethren  who 
complain  about  opportunities  for  mem- 
bers of  this  race  in  the  South  to  point 
to  any  similar  condition  existing  else- 
where in  the  Nation. 

Furthermore.  North  Carolina  employs 
In  its  public  school  sj^tem  at  least  a 
thousand  principals  and  teachers  of  the 
Negro  race.  In  excess  of  the  combined 
total  of  members  of  that  race  employed 
in  the  public  school  systems  of  Illinois, 


Indiana,  Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer- 
sey, New  York,  Connecticut,  Rliode 
Island,  Massachus'tts,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  and  Maine. 

North  Carolina  has  within  its  bound- 
aries fine  people  of  both  races.  They  are 
solving  many  cf  the.r  problems  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  they  cculd  solve  them  all  in  a  satis- 
factory manner  if  left  to  themselves. 
All  this  agitation  is  merely  delaying  sat- 
isfactcrj'  solutions. 

Mr.  President,  the  truth  is  that  racial 
relationships  are  human  relationships. 
Human  relationships  cannot  be  solved 
anj-where  except  on  the  local  level, 
where  p>ersons  live  and  move  and  have 
their  being. 

All  this  agitation  is  unvrtse  because  it 
Is  based  upon  the  strange  thesis  held 
by  the  organizations  zjnd  the  individuals 
who  make  it  their  vocation  to  agitate 
racial  matters  and  to  urge  the  enact- 
ment of  civil  rights  bills.  The  thesis  is 
that  the  members  cf  the  Negro  race  can 
law  or  legislate  their  way  to  the  better  *. 
life.  No  men  or  races  of  men  can  either 
law  or  legislate  their  way  to  the  better 
life.  The  only  way  in  which  people  can 
attain  that  life  is  by  their  own  industry. 
Anyone  who  claims  the  contrary  is  either 
fooling  himself  or  is  attempting  to  fool 
somebody  else.  The  premise  of  the  or- 
ganizatioru  which  make  it  a  profession 
to  agitate  racial  problems  and  urge  civil 
rights  legislation  for  their  solution  is 
fallacious.  This  is  so  because  it  is  based 
upon  the  unsound  the<^is  that  individu- 
als or  races  of  men  can  law  or  legislate 
their  way  to  the  better  life.  It  cannot 
be  done.  They  can  achieve  such  life 
only  through  their  own  industry. 

I  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Negro  race  m  North  Caro- 
lina and  throughout  the  Nation  have 
earned  their  way  to  the  better  life. 
But  I  also  pomt  out  that  the  progress 
of  that  race,  which  has  been  marvelous, 
has  been  made,  insofar  as  it  is  of  any 
value,  by  the  assistance  of  tlie  white 
race,  which  has  done  more  for  the  Negro 
race  than  any  other  race  has  done  for 
another  race  in  history. 

Mr.  President,  civil  rights  legislation 
Is  unnecessary.  Sufficient  statutes  are 
already  upon  the  books  to  vindicate  the 
civil  rights  of  any  citizen  who  is  willing 
to  have  his  rights  vindicated  by  the 
sound  laws  which  apply  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. Civil  rights  legislation  is  unwise 
because  it  is  predicated  upon  the  falla- 
cloxis  theory  that  the  better  life  can  be 
attained  by  laws  rather  than  by  the 
industry  of  individuals. 

My  third  point  is  that  all  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  incompatible  with 
basic  fairplay  and  with  our  basic  legal 
institutions.  I  wish  to  discuss  at  this 
point  the  recommendation  of  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
that  a  bill  be  passed  to  provide  for 
Federal  registrars.  Under  this  proposal, 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  is  to  be  au- 
thorized to  conduct  an  investig^-tion  of 
complaints,  and  if  it  is  found  by  it  that 
even  one  person  had  been  wrongfully 
denied  the  right  to  register  in  any  elec- 
tion district  in  the  United  States  on  ac- 
count of  his  race,  then  the  Commission 
is  to  certify  that  fact  to  the  President, 
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and  the  President  Is  to  be  compelled,  upon 
that  finding  by  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, to  appoint  Federal  registrars 
to  supplant  State  registrars  and  pass 
upon  the  qualifications  of  all  persons  of 
the  same  race  in  the  district  seeking  to 
register  to  vote  for  Senators  or  Repre- 
sentatives or  E*residential  or  Vice  Presi- 
dential electors  in  that  election  district. 

Under  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
fifth  amendment,  the  United  States  is 
denied  the  right  to  deprive  any  citizen  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property — and  those  terms 
Include  virtually  all  rights — without  due 
process  of  law.  It  is  proposed  in  all  of 
the  bills  implementing  this  proposal — 
there  are  four  of  them — that  the  State 
election  oflQcials  be  removed,  in  effect  pro 
tanto,  from  their  ofBces  on  a  certificate 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  which 
the  President  of  the  United  States  would 
have  to  obey,  according  to  the  proposal, 
even  though  he  should  think  it  unwise  to 
take  such  action.  All  of  this  to  be  done 
without  any  notice  to  the  State  election 
ofBcials,  and  without  according  them  any 
opportunity  to  be  heard  in  their  own 
defense. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  God  daily  for 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  a 
Constitution.  I  thank  God  daily  for  the 
fact  that  the  Constitution  has  in  the 
fifth  amendment  a  due  process  clause, 
binding  upon  the  Federal  Government. 

What  is  due  process''  I  read  this  defi- 
nition from  12  American  Jurispru- 
dence, under  the  subject  constitutional 
law,  section  573 : 

The  essential  elements  of  due  process  of 
law  are  notice  and  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  sind  to  defend,  tn  an  orderly  proceed- 
ing, adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  case  before 
a  tribunal  having  Jurisdiction  of  the  case. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  the  bills  for  the 
appointment  of  Federal  registrars  are 
absolutely  incompatible  with  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  fifth  amendment. 
That  is  true  because  the  bills  do  not  pro- 
vide for  any  notice  to  the  State  election 
officials  who  are  to  be  removed  pro  tanto 
from  their  ofBces  for  cause,  and  do  not 
provide  any  opportunity  for  such  ofS- 
cials  to  be  heard  in  their  own  defense. 
It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  procedure 
should  be  abhorrent  to  the  heart  and  the 
mind  of  any  person  who  believes  in  fair- 
play. 

One  of  the  most  famous  and  perhaps 
the  most  often  quoted  definitions  of  due 
process  of  law"  is  that  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster, in  his  argument  in  the  Dartmouth 
College  case,  in  which  he  declared  that 
by  "due  process  of  law"  is  meant  a  law 
which  hears  before  it  condemns,  which 
proceeds  upon  inquiry,  and  which  ren- 
ders judgment  only  after  trial.  Yet  the 
bills  pending  in  the  Rules  Committee 
propose  to  condemn  the  State  election 
ofBcials  and  remove  them  pro  tanto  from 
their  oCBces.  without  giving  them  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard.  They  are  to  be 
condemned  without  notice  and  without 
hearing. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  in  all  solemnity 
that  if  these  bills  were  not  called  civil 
rights  bills  and  if  they  were  not  osten.si- 
bly  directed  toward  the  South,  they 
would  not  receive  the  vote  of  a  single 
Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.    This  is  so  because  they  are  not 


only  abhorrent  to  the  due  process  clause 
of  the  fifth  amendment,  but  they  are 
also  abhorrent  to  any  principle  of  fair- 
play. 

I  wish  to  make  some  further  observa- 
tions concerning  the  registrar  bills. 
Article  I  of  the  Constitution  vests  In  the 
Congress  all  of  the  legislative  power  of 
r.he  Federal  Government.  Article  IT  of 
':he  Constitution  vests  in  the  President 
all  of  the  executive  powers  of  the  Fed- 
t?ral  Government.  Article  III  of  the 
Constitution  vests  all  of  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  and 
;5uch  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may 
establish. 

It  has  been  held  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  in  cases  without 
number,  that  it  is  unconstitutional  for 
Congress  to  attempt  to  give  the  powers 
of  one  of  the  three  great  branches  of  our 
Grovemment  to  another.  Yet  the  bills 
which  provide  for  these  registrars  at- 
tempt to  do  precisely  that  They  at- 
tempt to  vest  in  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission— which,  according  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957,  is  an  agency  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government — 
judicial  power,  which  under  the  Consti- 
tution can  be  vested  only  in  one  of  the 
courts  created  by  Congress  under  the 
power  conferred  upon  it  by  article  III 
of  the  Constitution.  That  is  clear  when 
we  consider  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"judicial  power  " 

Judicial  power  Is  the  power  to  hear  and 
determine  where  rights  or  liabilities  or 
the  propriety  of  doing  an  act  are  matters 
for  adjudication.  To  state  the  matter 
more  simply,  I  refer  to  11  American 
Jurisprudence,  on  the  subject  of  consti- 
tutional law,  section  205,  as  follows: 

A  Judicial  inquiry  Investigates,  declares, 
and  enforces  liabilities,  as  they  stand  on 
present  or  past  facts  under  laws  supposed 
already  to  exist 

Mr  President,  that  Is  precisely  what 
the  bills  which  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Federal  registrars  undertake  to 
do.  They  specify  that  the  Civil  Rinhts 
Commission  is  to  investigate  and  deter- 
mine charges  a«ainst  State  election  ofB- 
cials. and  certify  their  findmgs  in  respect 
to  the  charges  to  the  F*resident.  who  is 
required  to  supplant  the  State  election 
officials  pro  tanlo  with  Federal  registrars 
In  any  district  in  which  the  Commission 
certifies  that  any  qualified  citizen  has 
been  denied  the  right  to  register  to  vote 
for  elective  Federal  ofBcers  on  accoimt  of 
his  race.  So  these  biiis  attempt  to  give 
to  an  agency  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  a  power  which  clearly 
is  judicial  in  nature 

Mr.  President.  I  have  discussed  these 
particular  bills,  in  order  to  show  that 
whenever  one  begins  to  undertake  to 
make  any  group  of  peop'.e  special 
favorites  of  the  laws,  and  undertakes  to 
excuse  them  from  litigating  their  rights 
by  means  of  the  same  laws  by  which  all 
other  men's  righli  have  to  be  litigated, 
one  encounters  obstacles  which  consti- 
tute precious  constitutional  and  legal 
right.s. 

Now  I  wish  to  discuss  some  of  the 
aspects  of  the  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Missouri  school  bill.  First.  I  wish  to 
discuss  section  201,  a  highly  dangerous 
section. 


For  the  first  time  in  American  hl.story, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine, 
this  section  undertakes  to  make  resist- 
ance to  a  Federal  court  decree  a  crime 
Mr.  President,  it  is  not  necessary  to  make 
the  Impeding  of  a  Federal  court  decree  a 
crime.  An  act  of  that  character  Is  al- 
ready punishable  as  a  contempt  of  court. 
But  If  It  were  wise  to  make  resistance  to  a 
decree  of  a  Federal  court  a  crime — for 
the  first  time  In  American  history — the 
law  to  that  effect  should  be  directed  at 
resistance  to  ail  decree  of  the  Federal 
courts.  If  it  is  Iniquitous  to  resist  one 
type  of  decree  of  Federal  courts,  then  It 
Is  imquitous  to  resist  all  types  of  decree 
of  Federal  courts. 

But  those  who  have  drafted  these 
amendments  do  not  propose  to  have  that 
done.  Mr  President.  They  are  under- 
taking to  have  placed  on  the  statute 
b<x)ks  of  the  Nation  a  law  which  they  be- 
lieve Will  be  applied  to  southerners  only 

Everyone  who  knows  anything  about 
American  history  knows  tihat  there  has 
been  more  violence  incident  to  decrees 
of  Federal  courts  in  labor  controversies 
than  has  ever  occurred  In  connection 
with  school  desegregation  caises  But 
unions  have  political  power,  and  it  Is  not 
politically  wise  to  make  resistance  to 
such  decrees  crimes  So  those  who  pro- 
pose the  amendments  pick  out  a  small 
group  of  people,  and  direct  their  fire 
as;ain.st  them,  exempting  from  the  pro- 
posed law  all  others  who  offer  resistance 
In  like  cases  a«ainst  any  other  type  of 
Ftxleral  court  decree. 

Well,  that  is  Just  another  Illustration 
of  the  fact  that  when  we  undertake  to 
make  any  people  special  favorites  of  the 
law.  we  have  to  put  burdens  on  other 
selected  groups  of  people  that  we  do  not 
put  on  people  generally 

This  section  201  is  very  dangerotis  Tt 
Is  wholly  unjustified  TTiere  la  no  neces- 
sity whatever  for  making  it  a  crime  to 
resist  the  decree  of  a  Federal  court  ThLs 
is  so  because  the  Federal  courts  have 
been  enforcing  their  orders,  throughout 
our  hlstC)r>'.  by  contempt  proceedings, 
and  they  are  sufflrient  But  If  we  are  to 
enact  a  law  making  it  a  crime  to  reswt 
any  type  of  decree  of  a  Federal  court, 
we  should  make  that  law  compatible  with 
the  basic  concept  that  all  the  laws  .should 
oi^erate  alike  on  all  the  people  In  like 
circumstances.  And  this  would  requlr»» 
that  the  law  apply  to  resistance  to  all 
kinds  of  decrees  of  Federal   courts 

There  are  some  other  defects  m  these 
amendments  This  prop<jRal  undertakes 
to  make  mere  threats  Federal  crime.s. 
puni.shable  by  as  much  as  a  $10  000  fine 
or  2  years'  impri.sonment  or  both  In  so 
doing,  It  attempts  to  make  crime.s  of 
nothing  except  s{X)ken  words  A  threat 
which  does  not  induce  violence  consists 
simply  of  spoken  words,  which  vanish 
Immediately  into  the  air,  and  are  thus 
lost  forever.  Under  this  proposal,  courts 
would  have  to  depend  upon  witnesses 
who  might  be  prejudiced  and  who  might 
be  untruthful  to  establish  the  existence 
of  the  threat,  which  has  no  identifiable 
corpus  delicti. 

Tills  provision  making  spoken  words  a 
crime  Is  highly  dangerous  for  this  reason. 
The  law  has  always  contemplated  tiiat 
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we  ou?ht  not  to  make  anything  a  crime 
unless  there  is  a  corpus  delicti  which  can 
be  Idi'niified.  In  murder,  the  corpus 
delicti  Is  a  corpse,  which  bears  evidence 
that  f  crime  of  violence  has  been  done, 
result  Jig  in  death  There  is  a  corpse  to 
prove  a  murder  has  been  committed. 
When  larceny  is  committed,  property  is 
ta.'ten  and  carried  away.  Consequently 
there  is  proof  of  the  corpus  delicti  But 
here  t  lere  is  an  attempt  to  make  word.s — 
mere  A'ords — a  criminal  offense  punish- 
able, t^  I  have  said,  by  such  a  high  ptm- 
ishmetit  a:>  2  years  imprisonment  or  a 
$10,000  fine,  or  both.  Such  a  crime  can 
have  no  Independent  corpus  delicti 
which  can  be  proved.  And  that  i.s  dan- 
gerous. It  IS  dangerous  because  anyone 
can  easily  be  made  the  victim  of  per- 
jured testimony  And  the  proposal  also 
treads  very  closely  upon  the  denial  of  the 
right  of  free  speech,  which  is  guaranteed 
to  all  Americans,  on  all  subjects,  by  the 
first  a  Tiendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am- glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Does  the  Senator  .sc-e 
any  rMatlonshlp  between  this  proposed 
law  and  the  so-called  alien  and  sedi- 
tion liws  that  were  so  repulsive  to  the 
Amercan  people,  which  destroyed  a  po- 
litical party  and  brought  mto  bemg  a 
party  that  held  power  for  a  long  time? 

Mr  ERVTN.  I  cannot  escape  the  con- 
vlctio  1  that  the  reason  behmd  this  pro- 
posal to  make  the  mere  speaking  of 
T7ords  a  crime  Is  the  same  objective 
whicl  actuated  tho.se  who  enacted  the 
alien  and  sedition  laws  The  alien  and 
sedition  laws  m.ade  It  a  crime,  in  effect, 
as  I  recall,  to  speak  anythmg  detrmien- 
tal  of  the  occupant  of  a  public  office. 

Thr  provision  now  under  consideration 
is  In'ended  to  prevent  anybody  from 
speaking  anythmg  out  of  harmony  witli 
a  de.s.»gregation  decree  But  the  strange 
thing  about  it  Is  that  it  v\\\  do  just  the 
oppaMte  in  one  re.spect  in  its  final  ef- 
fect 8S  did  the  alien  and  sedition  laws. 
If  thfct  provision  were  to  become  law.  the 
only  people  In  the  United  States  who 
woulc  be  perfectly  free  to  disagree  with 
the  decisions  of  the  Court  In  desegrega- 
tion cases  would  be  Members  of  the 
Cong:ess  of  the  United  States;  and  If 
they  .' hould  be  prudent,  they  would  not 
try  t3  make  such  statements  except 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  or  of  the 
Hou-s--.  where  they  would  have  const! - 
tutioi.al  Immunity  All  other  Americans 
would  exercise  the  right  of  freedom  of 
speech  m  respect  to  decrees  of  Federal 
Court  m  desegregation  cases  at  their 
peril 

1  .  my  mind.  Irrespective  of  any  con- 
stitutional question  under  the  first 
amenjment  every  American  ought  to 
have  the  right  to  think  and  speak  his 
honeft  thoughts  concerning  anything 
under  the  sim,  including  the  decisions 
of  courts. 

There  is  another  thing  which  makes 
this  i)roposal  bad  It  not  only  under- 
takes to  make  words  constituting  threats 
P^Hieral  crimes,  but  it  imdertak^s  to 
make  acts  of  violence  incident  to  at- 
tempts at  enforcement  of  desegregation 
decrees  Federal  crimes  It  Is  obvious 
Uiat  Uiis  provision  is  intended  to  be  di- 


rected at  southerners.  If  the  people  to 
be  covered  by  section  201  should  use  vio- 
lence, they  would  be  guilty  of  crimes  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  States  where  those 
acts  of  violence  occurred.  If  they  im- 
peded a  Federal  court  decree,  knowing 
of  the  existence  of  the  decree,  they 
would  also  be  subject  to  punishment  by 
the  Federal  courts  in  contempt  proceed- 
ings So  we  have  two  pimishments  to 
which  they  are  already  subject.  If  this 
provision  were  enacted  into  law.  they 
could  be  punished  a  third  time  for  a 
Federal  crime.  Thus  they  would  be  sub- 
ject to  punishment  three  times  for  the 
same  act  of  violence. 

I  say  this,  and  I  measure  my  words  In 
all  solemnity  when  I  say  it:  If  this  pro- 
vision were  directed  against  all  Ameri- 
cans doing  like  acts  under  like  circum- 
stances instead  of  being  directed  against 
southerners  only,  and  if  this  provision 
were  proposed  In  somethmg  other  than 
what  is  called  a  civil  rights  bill,  it  would 
not  receive  a  single  vote  in  either  branch 
of  Congress.  In  fact,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  anybody  who  would  be  will- 
ing to  be  known  as  its  putative  father. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield:' 

Mr  ERVIN.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tmpuished  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  mterested  in  the 
Senator's  comments  on  section  1509  of 
the  amendments.  I  am  familiar  with 
his  great  legal  ability,  and  I  know  that 
he  is  a  constitutional  authority.  I  agree 
with  him  that,  whatever  may  be  sought 
in  civil  rights  legislation,  any  such  bill 
pased  should  be  within  the  framework 
of  the  Constitution.  In  reading  this  sec- 
tion. I  do  not  think  the  Senator  in- 
tended, but  he  gave  the  Impression,  that 
It  provided  an  mdlvidual  could  be  tried, 
possibly  be  foimd  guilty,  and  fined  or 
imprisoned,  simply  by  the  use  of  words 
or  communication. 

I  would  agree  that  a  bill  providing 
that  a  person  could  be  fined  or  miprison- 
ed  for  what  he  said  in  such  cases  would 
cau.se  grave  doubts  about  its  constitu- 
tionality, and  the  protection  of  the  first 
amendment. 

But.  the  first  section  states: 

Whoever  corruptly,  or  by  threats  or  force, 
or  by  any  threatening  letter  or  communi- 
cation, willfully — 

I  emphasize  the  word  "willfully."  It 
Is  a  word  in  our  legal  system  which  im- 
plies intent,  an  actual  knowledge  of  pur- 
pose to  commit  an  act  which  may  be  a 
crime. 

Now  come  the  words  to  which  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senator — 
ro  prevent  obstruct.  Impede,  or  Interfere 
with  the  due  exercise  of  rights  or  the  per- 
formance of  duties  under  any  order.  Judg- 
ment, or  decree  of  a  court  of  the  United 
States. 

Would  not  the  Senator  consider  that 
words,  •'willfully  intended  to  obstruct  or 
impede  the  orders  of  a  court."  would  be 
an  offense  similar  to  the  well-known 
offense  of  obstruction  of  justice? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  this  Is  quite  dLs- 
similar.  because  when  one  is  obstructing 
justice  one  is  mterfering  with  the  carry- 
ing out  of  an  order  by  a  specific  man. 

In  this  Instance  any  word  which  a 
man  utters  wliich  is  calculated  to  cause 


any  resistance  to  the  decree  of  a  Federal 
court  would  constitute  a  crime. 

I  have  had  to  write  a  number  of 
opinions  on  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"willful."  All  the  word  means  is  that 
a  man  must  act  intentionally.  The  law 
also  says  that  a  man  is  presumed  to  in- 
tend the  natural  consequences  of  his  act. 
If  a  man  merely  intended  to  express  his 
disapproval  of  a  desegregation  decision, 
and  used  words  which  naturally  irifiu- 
enced  somebody's  action,  he  would  be 
guilty  under  the  language,  even  though 
he  merely  uttered  a  word. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
in  State  law  an  order  of  a  court,  a  judg- 
ment or  a  decree  of  a  court,  if  entered,  is 
enforcible.  and  any  individual  who  ob- 
structs the  performance  of  the  judgment 
or  decree  commits  an  offense  tmder  State 
law? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No;  not  In  the  law  of 
North  Carolina  or  of  any  State  with 
which  I  am  familiar. 

Mr  COOPER.  It  flows  from  the  com- 
mon law.  It  is  the  law  in  everj-  State 
m  some  form. 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  It  would  not  be  a  crime 
tmder  State  law. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  would  be  tmder  Fed- 
eral law.  also. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  would  be  contempt. 
Under  the  State  law  an  act  of  violence 
would  t>e  punishable  as  a  crime.  Re- 
sistance to  a  Federal  decree  would  be 
punishable  tmder  the  Federal  law.  as  a 
contempt  of  court.  It  would  be  punish- 
able twice.  The  trouble  with  this  pro- 
posal is  that  it  provides  for  three  pun- 
ishments for  the  same  thing. 

Mr  COOPER.  The  Senator  has  stud- 
ied this  question.  I  believe  the  Senator 
would  have  to  admit  the  fact  that  in 
Federal  law  and  in  State  law  the  willful 
impeding  of,  or  interference  with  an  or- 
der of  any  court  is.  or  can  he,  a  crime. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  will  ask  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  a  question. 

Mr.  COOPER.    Very  well. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Assuming  the  Senator  is 
correct,  why  does  he  want  to  pass  a  law 
makmg  the  same  provision? 

Mr.  COOPER.  'What  was  the  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  ER\TN.  Assuming  the  Senator  is 
correct  in  his  assumption,  why  does  he 
want  to  pass  a  law  to  make  it  a  crime 
again,  when  It  is  already  a  crime? 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Speaker  is  leaving 
the  legal  field. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  disagree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  was  addressmg  my- 
self to  the  legal  questions  the  Senator 
stated.  Now  the  Senator  is  going  to  the 
question  of  pwlicy.  whether  we  want  a 
law,  rather  than  our  power  to  enact  it,  or 
its  constitutionality. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  imderstood  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  to  say  that  doing  an  act 
of  this  nature  already  would  constitute 
a  crime. 

Mr  COOPER.  I  believe  interference 
with  an  order  of  the  court  would  con- 
stitute a  crime. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about,  obstructing  the  order  ol  a 
court.  If  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  Is 
correct  in  that  position,  then  It  is  abso- 
lutely vmnecessary  to  pass  section  201, 
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because  we  wauld  be  making  a  crime 
what  is  already  a  crime. 

I  do  not  agrree  with  the  Senator,  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  it  Is  a  crime. 

Mr  COOPER.  Yours  is  an  assumption 
with  which  I  do  not  agree.  I  simply 
questioned  the  Senator's  argument — the 
impression  was  left  that  the  section  de- 
clared a  crime  simply  against  language. 
As  I  read  the  section,  that  is  not  a  correct 
interpretation.  What  the  section  says  is 
that  one  who,  by  threat  or  force,  or  by 
communication,  willfully  obstructs  the 
orders  of  a  court  with  respect  to  a  par- 
ticular type  of  decree  sliall  be  guilty  of  a 
crime.  I  believe  that  such  a  provision  is 
perfectly  legal  and  that  it  is  a  consti- 
tutional provision.  The  Senator  dis- 
agrees. I  think  it  is  perfectly  all  right, 
both  as  to  policy  and  as  to  procedure. 

I  wanted  to  point  out,  with  due  respect 
to  the  Senator's  great  ability,  that  I  do 
not  see  anything  strange  in  the  fact  that 
the  obstruction  of  the  orders  or  decree 
of  a  court  should  be  a  crime. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky is  a  great  lawyer. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  claim  to  be  a 
great  lawyer,  but  I  know  something  about 
due  process,  and  I  have  studied  the  bill 

Mr.  ERVTN,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  agree  with  me  In  the  ob- 
servation that  a  person  who  willfully — 
-<that  is,  intentionally — impedes  tiie  carry- 
ing out  of  a  decree  of  a  Federal  court,  is 
gTiilty  of  contempt  and  can  be  punished 
by  the  Pfederal  court  for  such? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
all  of  the  statutes  which  relate  to  the 
obstruction  of  Justice,  but  the  Senator  is 
correct.  I  simply  say  that  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  unconstitutional  about 
writing  it  into  the  law,  as  a  crime. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  did  not  say  it  was  un- 
constitutional. I  said  it  came  dangerous- 
ly near  to  treading  upon  the  spirit  of 
the  first  amendment.  I  say  that  no  law 
ought  to  be  passed  which  denies  any 
American  his  right  to  speak  his  honest 
thoughts  on  any  subject  under  the  sun, 
including  court  decisions. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator wholly.    If  it  does  not  incite  a  crime. 

Will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  say  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  that  if  we  had  before  us  a 
proposal  which  denounced  and  made  it 
a  crime  to  express  views  upon  the  sub- 
ject now  being  discussed  or  upon  any 
other  subject,  it  certainly  ought  not  to 
be  passed  by  the  Congress.  The  point 
I  am  making,  however,  is  this  section 
does  not  so  operate.  It  says  that  the 
expression  of  views  leading  to  or  incit- 
ing the  obstruction  of  Justice  is  a  crime. 

Mr.  ERVEN.     No. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  will  give  a  simple 
example. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky overlooks  the  fact  that  the  lan- 
guage is  in  the  disjunctive.  Let  me  read 
it  in  the  disjunctive: 

Whoever  •  •  •  by  threata  •  •  •  willfully 
endeavors  to  prevent,  obstruct.  Impede,  or 
Interfere  with  the  due  •  •  •  order. 

And  so  on.  An  endeavor  is  merely 
trymg  to  do  something  and  not  domg  it. 
And  a  threat  is  nothing  but  words.    So 


this  would  mean  that  words  intention- 
ally spoken  by  which  a  man  endeavors 
to  produce  that  result  constitute  a  crime 
punishable  by  2  years'  im.prisonment  or 
$10,000  fine  or  both,  even  if  no  impeding 
of  the  decree  actually  occurred. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  once  more? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  famil- 
iar with  the  simple  analogy  with  the  law 
ai  breach  of  the  peace.  Words  uttered 
Tn  such  circumstances  as  will  lead  to 
an  incitement  or  an  affray  are  deter- 
mined by  the  courts  to  be  a  breach  of 
ti:e  peace.  I  think  the  Senator  would 
agree  that  the  words  or  communicaUoas 
wliich  under  this  section  would  in  the 
ciirumstances  lead  to  or  incite  an  ob- 
struction of  justice  could  be  a  crime. 

The  reason  I  rose  is  that  I  understood 
the  Senator  to  say  that  the  proposed 
statute  was  concerned  only  with  words. 
It  deals  with  words  or  communicaUons 
which  lead  to  an  obstruction  of  a  decree 
or  Judgment  of  the  court.  It  is  within 
the  proper  concept  of  a  criminal  statute. 

If  there  can  be  any  question  about  the 
language  of  the  section,  in  that  it  could 
b€  reasonably  believed  that  it  provides  a 
criminal  offense  merely  because  of  the 
e.>pression  of  an  opinion,  it  is  my  view 
tt.at  the  language  can  be  corrected. 

Mr  ERVIN.  It  may  be  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  attaches  a  different 
meaning  to  the  word  "endeavor"  than 
I  do.  In  my  mind  a  person  who  en- 
diiavors  to  do  something  fails  to  accom- 
plish it.  He  merely  attempts  to  pro- 
duce a  result  which  does  not  occur.  Un- 
der the  overwhelming  weight  of  author- 
ity in  this  country,  a  State  constitution 
containing  a  prohibition  of  double  jeop- 
aidy  does  not  apply  to  a  Federal  crime, 
e^en  though  the  Federal  crime  is  based 
on  the  same  identical  act  as  the  State 
Clime.  So  a  person  who  uses  violence, 
or  attempts  to  use  violence  could  be  con- 
victed of  a  crime  under  State  law  under 
section  201. 

Since  such  violence  would  be  directed 
toward  the  obstruction  of  the  Federal 
court's  decree,  he  could  also  be  punished 
by  the  Federal  court  for  contempt.  So 
he  can  already  be  punished  twice  for  the 
same  act.  Now  It  is  proposed  by  section 
201  that  Congress  make  it  a  Federal 
crime,  and  thereby  make  it  possible  to 
punish  him  a  third  time  for  exactly  the 
sajne  offense. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  Congre.ss  to  do  that,  be- 
cause It  has  been  recently  held — to  the 
su -prise  of  many  people,  but  not  to  those 
wtio  have  followed  the  older  decisions— 
thit  the  only  double  jeopardy  clause 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  does  not  pre- 
vent the  Federal  Government  from  pxin- 
ishing  as  a  Federal  crime  the  .same  act 
which  is  punishable  under  State  law  as 
a  State  crime.  So  why  should  any  peo- 
ple— even  southerners — be  made  such 
l^:al  outcasts  and  pariahs  that  they 
art!  to  be  made  punishable  three  times 
tav  the  same  act?  In  my  judgment,  a 
bill  such  as  this,  directed  affauwt  all  the 
people  of  the  entire  country  and  not 
latieled  a  civil  rights  bill  would  not  find 
anyone  In  either  House  of  Con^re.ss  will- 
ing; to  spoQfior  it.  So  mucb  for  sectloa 
201. 


Section  202  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment deals  with  fluJit  to  avoid  prosecu- 
tion for  destruction  of  educational  or 
religious  structures  by  fire  or  explosives. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  should 
be  pxirmitted  to  flee  vrith  impunity  in 
mterstate  commerce  after  committing 
such  an  offense.  But  I  believe  tliat  all 
who  commit  like  acts  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  puni.sliment.  I  joined 
the  able  and  distmcuished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kdtnedy] 
m  his  bill  on  the  subject  of  the  trans- 
portation of  explosives  in  mterstate  com- 
merce. Any  law  on  thlc  subject  should 
apply  to  all  committing  like  offenses. 
The  pr(.)posed  amendment  picks  out  cer- 
tain ix'ople  committing  certain  acts,  and 
exempts  from  its  provisions  others  who 
commit  equally  reprehensible  acts  of  like 
nature,  and  who  equally  ment  punish- 
ment. 

The  language  in  section  203  Is  as 
follows: 

Whij«ver  movea  nr  travels  In  tnterstnte  or 
foreicrn  coinni«rc«  with  Intent  either  (U  to 
avMid  prijsecutlnn,  or  custudf.  or  conilne- 
menl  after  conTlcUon.  oncter  the  laws  of 
the  (lUce  from  which  he  fleet,  for  wUlfullf 
damaging  or  destroying  ca  attempting  to 
damage  or  destroy  by  fire  or  ejtpUjelve  any 
biillcl'ng,  Ftructure.  facility,  or  vehlrle.  If 
ruch  biilldlnR,  structure,  facility,  or  vehicle 
U  u*ed  primarily  for  rellfflous  purp<j«ea  or 
f  ir  the  purpose*  of  public  or  private  primary, 
secondary,  or  higher  education,  or  iS)  to 
avoid  gU'lni;  tastimuny  tn  any  crlmlrukl  pro- 
ceeding relating  to  any  such  offenae  -«hali 
be  fined  n^t  mure  than  $6  (XX)  or  Imprlaoned 
not  mr>re  than  five  years,  or  both. 

Whfn  I  was  a  member  of  the  McClel- 
lan  committee,  I  heard  testimony  indi- 
cating that  large  quantities  of  explosives 
were  transported  from  Texas  to  Louisi- 
ana, to  destroy  business  buildings,  and 
that  other  large  quantities  of  explosives 
were  used  in  the  State  of  Texas  for  like 
purposes  by  men  who  subsequently  fled 
over  State  lines.  This  occurred  during 
a  ccntrovers>'  between  the  team.sters  and 
certain  trucking  lines.  Why  should  wo 
puni.sh  people  who  fiee  in  Interstate  com- 
merce after  blowmg  up  one  kind  of 
building  and  not  punish  people  who  do 
the  same  thing  after  blowing  up  another 
kind  cf  building?  Why  not  make  the 
laws  uniform  and  apply  them  to  every- 
one who  commits  the  same  act' 

This  IS  another  case  in  which  we 
single  out  certain  groups  of  people  and 
make  them  criminals,  and  say  that 
everyone  else  who  does  exactly  the  same 
thing  shall  not  be  guilty  of  a  crime. 

Personally  I  would  have  no  serious 
objection  to  section  202  if  it  were 
amended  Si)  as  to  apply  to  everyone 
committing  the  .same  offense  under  like 
circumstances,  m.slead  of  picking  out 
certain  groups  and  excusing  others  who 
do  virtually  the  same  thing. 

I  should  like  to  discu.ss  for  a  moment 
the  question  of  .segregation  in  the  public 
.schools  It  i.s  propw-f^d  to  turn  some 
Federal  bureaucrats  loose  to  desegregate 
all  the  schools,  regardless  of  the  wishes 
of  parents  of  the  children  of  both  races 
residmg  in  the  district  concerned. 

I  think  it  would  be  wl.se  for  legislative 
bodies  to  leave  the  interpretation  of  the 
Con.stitution  to  the  tribunal  to  which  It 
is  committed  by  the  Constitution.  If 
legislative   bodies   are   to   Interpret   tlie 
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meaning  of  the  Constitution  or  the 
meaninti  of  court  decisions,  we  shall 
have  sorae  peculiar  results.  This  is  in- 
herent in  the  very  nature  of  legislative 
bodies,  Ijecause  members  of  legislative 
bodies  frequently  cannot  distmguish  be- 
tween what  they  conceive  to  be  polit- 
ically profitable  legislation,  and  bad  law. 
Section  204,  referring  to  the  decision 
of  May  17.  1954.  states  that  the  Consti- 
tution, lis  interpreted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  o^  the  United  States,  is  tiie  su- 
preme liw  of  the  land  As  a  lawyer  I 
deny  the  accuracy  of  that  statement 
In  1852  the  Supreme  Court  had  before 
It  the  question  whether  the  decision  of 
this  Court  i.s  law.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Uniied  States  held  that  a  deci.sio.n 
of  a  CO  art  is  not  the  law,  but  merely 
evidence  of  what  the  law  is.  That  is 
bound  tD  be  accurate  If  a  decision  of 
the  S\i\  reme  Court  is  the  law  of  the 
land,  the  Supreme  Court  makes  law 
every  time  it  hands  down  a  decision, 
amends  law  every  time  it  modifies  a  de- 
cision, iind  repeals  law  every  time  it 
reverses  a  decision.  Yet  under  the  Con- 
stitutior  of  the  United  Sutes  all  power 
to  make  law.  to  amend  law.  and  to  re- 
peal law  is  vested  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United   States 

Mr    JAVITS      Mr    President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  ERVIN  I  yield. 
Mr  JAVrrS  Is  the  Senator's  argu- 
ment directed  toward  the  entire 
clause:  'Tlie  Constitution  as  Interpreted 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  IS  the  supreme  law  of  the  land"? 
Mr  ERVTN  I  read  the  entire  clause. 
Mr  JAVITS  May  I  ask  whether  the 
Senator  proposes  to  address  himself  to 
the  leKtl  proposition— which  I  should  be 
very  much  interested  in  hearing  him 
discuss- -as  to  whether  or  not  Congress 
has  authority  to  pass  legislation  to  im- 
plemen' ,  in  the  executive  department, 
the  results  of  the  decisions''  Does  the 
Senatoi  expect  to  address  himself  to  that 
point? 

Mr  IIRVIN  I  should  say  that  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  pass  legislation 
to  enforce  a  constitutional  provision  to 
the  extent  that  the  Constitution  gives 
such  pc  wer  to  Congress.  Congress  does 
not  get  its  power  from  the  Supreme 
Court  It  fjets  it  from  the  Constitution. 
As  I  stated  earlier  in  the  course  of  these 
remark  i.  it  has  been  held  time  and  time 
a>^ain  tnat  the  14th  amendment,  so  far 
as  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  clause 
Ls  conctrned.  merely  operates  a.s  a  pro- 
hibition upon  State  action,  and  does  not 
authorL'-e  the  Congress  to  adopt  an  af- 
firmatue  .set  of  laws. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 
Mr  ERVIN  I  yield 
Mr  JAVITS  Is  it  the  Senator's  view 
that  th>'  Congress  should  interpret  the 
Constitution  and  pass  laws  implement- 
ing its  interpretation?  Or  does  the  Sen- 
ator believe  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
the  authority  to  interpret  the  Consti- 
tution, and  that  the  Congress  may  then 
accept  that  interpretation  and  pass  laws 
implementing  it? 

Mr  ERVIN.  The  Senator  has  brought 
up  an  interesting  question  If  I  recall 
my   his:ory   correctlj',   Andrew   Jackson 


was  once  writing  a  veto  message,  veto- 
ing an  act  of  Congress  which  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
bank  Andrew  Jackson,  in  his  veto  mes- 
.sage,  said  that  the  act  was  unconstitu- 
tional Hi.s  secretary  said  to  Andrew 
Jackson,  You  can't  make  that  state- 
ment in  that  veto  message,  t)ecause  a 
similar  act  has  been  before  the  Supreme 
Court  and  its  constitutionabty  has  been 
upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court.  You  are 
sworn  to  uphold  the  Constitution  " 

Andy  Jackson  said.  "I  am  sworn  to 
uphold  the  Constitution  as  Andy  Jack- 
son understands  it  and  interprets  it" 

As  a  legislator,  I  am  honorbound  to 
uphold  the  Constitution  as  I  honestly 
believe  it  to  be.  I  cannot  alxlicate  that 
obligation.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that  I  have  a  fine  prec- 
edent to  follow  in  this  case. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was  a  great 
Republican  and  a  great  American,  had 
something  to  say  about  the  Dred  Scott 
decision.  Abraham  Lmcoln  took  the  po- 
sition that  I  take.  He  said.  "The  Dred 
Scott  decision  is  erroneous."  He  said, 
"It  is  contrar>-  to  the  precedents  we  have 
on  the  subject.  I  refuse  to  accept  it  as 
a  guide  for  the  agencies  of  government 
or  the  people.  I  shall  do  ever>'thmg  in 
my  power  to  secure  its  reversal.  If  I 
were  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  a  meas- 
ure were  to  come  before  that  body  to 
outlaw  slavery  m  the  Territories,  I  would 
vote  for  that  measure,  notwithstanding 
what  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  said  in  the  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision that  Congress  does  not  have  the 
constitutional  power  to  do  that  '  That 
IS.  in  substance,  what  Abraham  Lincoln 
said  on  this  subject. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr  ERVIN.  I  yield. 
Mr  JAVTTS  I  only  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolma  will  follow 
the  lofty  principles  of  this  great  man 
in  other  resp>ects. 

However.  I  would  say  to  the  Senator 
that  cerUinly  Congress  has  the  author- 
ity and  the  power  to  vote  or  not  to  vote 
ImplementinR  legislation.  The  Supreme 
Court  cannot  make  us  vote  it  It  is  the 
position  of  people  like  myself  that  it 
should  vote  such  implementing  legisla- 
tion. 

What  I  was  interested  in  getting  from 
the  Senator — and  I  believe  he  now  has 
answered  the  question  I  had  in  mind — 
was  whether  he  saw  anything  wrong 
wiih  a  finding  of  fact  by  Congress  that 
it  was  passing  implementing  legislation 
upon  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  made  by  the  Supreme  Court;  or 
whether  the  Senator  felt  that  we  had  no 
right  to  do  that  even  if  we  wished  to  do 
it. 

Does  the  Senator  believe  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  constitutional  law  that  Con- 
gress has  the  authority  to  legislate,  using 
as  Its  basis  a  finding  by  the  Supreme 
Coui-t  interpreting  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution''  I  gather  that  the  Sena- 
tor feels  that  it  may  do  so,  but  need 
not.  or  may  discard  that  interpretation. 
I  would  agree  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  When  Congress  at- 
tempts either  to  approve  or  disapprove 
a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Con- 


gress is  trying  to  encroach  upon  the 
power  of  the  judiciary  and  is  tr>'ing  to 
interpret  the  Constitution.  I  say  Con- 
gress can  do  anything  so  far  as  this 
language  in  the  bill  is  concerned.  How- 
ever. I  think  Congress  should  imdertake 
to  pass  laws  and  let  the  judiciary  ad- 
judicate the  laws.  I  say  that  because 
Congress  is  composed  of  ixiliticians.  and 
politicians  find  great  diflBculty  \n  dis- 
tinguishing between  what  they  believe 
to  be  good  politics  and  what  they  ought 
to  know  is  bad  law. 

That  is  illustrated  in  this  declaration 
in  the  bill  which  states: 

state  and  local  governments  and  agencies 
which  had  relied  upon  the  •"separate  but 
equal  "  doctrine  are  now  obligated  to  take 
steps  toward  the  elimination  of  segregation 

In  their  public  schools. 

That  is  an  incorrect  interpretation  of 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  man  who  tried  one  of  those  cases 
originally,  the  Clarendon  County  case, 
was  a  native  of  my  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina. He  was  one  of  the  greatest  judges 
who  ever  sat  on  a  court.  He  was  Judge 
John  J  Parker.  He  probably  knew  more 
about  what  the  Supreme  Court  had  de- 
cided than  all  Members  of  Congress  put 
together.  He  set  out  what  the  Supreme 
Court  had  decided.  What  he  said  shows 
the  unwisdom  of  legislators  attempting 
to  place  interpretations  upon  Supreme 
Court  decisions. 

Judge  John  J.  Parker,  chief  judge  of 
the  fourth  circuit,  in  the  case  of  Briggs 
against  Elliott,  which  is  reported  in  132d 
Federal  Supplement,  at  psige  776,  ex- 
plained to  us  exactly  what  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  decided  in  the 
school  desegregation  decision.  It  is 
quite  different  from  the  interpretation 
placed  upon  that  decision  in  the  bill. 
It  illustrates  the  fact  that  legislators 
ought  to  stick  to  legislating  and  let  the 
courts  do  the  adjudicating.  This  is 
what  Judge  Parker  said,  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  in  that  case: 

Having  said  this.  It  is  important  that  we 
point  out  exactly  what  the  Supreme  Court 
has  decided  and  what  it  has  not  decided 
in  this  case. 

That  is,  referring  to  the  Brown  case — 

It  has  not  decided  that  the  Federal  court* 
ought  to  take  over  or  regulate  the  public 
schools  of  the  States.  It  has  not  decided 
that  the  States  must  mix  persons  of  different 
races  In  the  schools  or  must  require  them  to 
attend  schools  or  must  deprive  them  of  the 
right   of  choosing  the  schools  they    attend. 

What  It  has  decided,  and  all  that  It  has 
decided,  is  that  a  State  may  not  deny  to  any 
person  on  account  of  race  the  right  to  attend 
any  school  that  It  maintains.  This,  under 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  State 
may  not  do  directly  or  Indirectly;  but  If  the 
schools  which  it  maintains  are  open  to  chil- 
dren of  all  races,  no  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution is  Involved  even  though  the  children 
of  different  races  voluntarily  attend  different 
schools,  as  they  attend  different  churches 

Nothing  in  the  Coristltution  or  in  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  takes  away  from 
the  people  freedom  to  choose  the  schoola 
they  attend.  The  Constitution.  In  other 
words,  does  not  require  integration.  It 
merely  forbids  dLscrlmlnatlon.  It  does  not 
forbid  such  Begregatlon  as  occurs  as  the  re- 
sult of  voluntary  action.  It  merely  forbids 
the  use  of  governmental  power  to  enforce 
segregation. 
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the  exerclM  of  powv  by  tb«  State  or  State 
agenclee,  not  a  llmltetian  upoa  the  freedom 
of  indlvldii&ls. 

That  la  what  the  aapreme  Coart  de- 
cided. That  is  what  Judge  John  J. 
Parker,  who  decided  one  oT  the  original 
cases,  the  Clarendcai  County  case.  said. 
The  advocates  of  the  propoBcd  legisla- 
tion place  an  absolutely  unsound  inter- 
pretation on  the  decision.  They  say  it  is 
up  to  the  school  districts  to  desegregate 
aU  the  schools.  Judge  Parker  said  that 
the  Supreme  Court  did  not  decide  that 
the  Federal  courts  ought  to  take  over  or 
regulate  the  public  schools  of  a  State. 
The  bill  provides  that  the  Federal  Com- 
missi(Hier  of  Education  shall  undertake 
to  assist  in  the  desegregation  of  all  the 
schools  and  school  districts  of  the  South. 
regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the  pcurents 
of  the  ehildroi  in  those  school  districts 
in  the  matter.  It  puts  a  false  inter- 
pretation on  the  decision.  It  proves  my 
point  that  legislators  ought  to  stick  to 
legislating  and  let  the  courts  attend  to 
adjudicating. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  I  do  not  wish  to  protract 
the  argument  with  the  Senator,  because 
when  we  get  into  the  merits  of  the  pro- 
vifiion,  we  will  unquestionably  debate 
the  fundamental  difference  between  us. 
I  would  DMreiy  like  to  state  my  under- 
standing of  the  matter. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
it  is  not  only  a  fundamental  difference 
between  us.  but  it  is  a  fundamental  dif- 
ference with  respect  to  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  That  is  the  Senator's 
argument.  I  happen  to  disagree  with 
him.  With  all  due  respect,  I  believe  I 
have  a  right  to  rely  upon  my  own  legal 
judgment  in  determining  what  I  shall 
advocate  and  how  I  shall  vote. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  did 
not  have  to  read  Judge  Parker  to  get  an 
Interpretation  of  the  Supreme  Courts 
decision.  The  Supreme  Court's  decree, 
made  a  year  after  the  decision,  said  ex- 
actly the  same  thing. 

One  point  I  was  trying  to  make  with 
the  Senator  ts  that  certainly  I  read  the 
language  In  the  so-called  administration 
package,  and  what  it  does  is  to  make  a 
statement  of  fact  about  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  upon  which  it  then  pro- 
poses  

Mr.  ERVTN.  It  makes  a  statement  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  decision  which  is 
not  the  truth. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Would  the  Senator  like 
me  to  finish?  If  not,  I  shall  not  inter- 
rupt him  further. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
p>ardon. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  It  makes  a  statement  of 
fact  upon  which  it  then  legislates.  I 
point  out  that  the  legislative  provisions 
which  are  contained  in  the  biH  are  what 
would  be  operative,  not  the  recitals  of 
facts  upon  which  Congress  says  it  pro- 
poses to  legislate.  This  is  the  only  point 
I  make. 

In  short,  when  the  Senafaw  says  that 
the  legislation  proposes  to  force  districts 
to  do  something  the  decision  does  not  call 
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upon  them  to  do,  I  point  out  that  the 
■qf'*V?r'  la  reading  the  findings  of  fact 
upon  which  the  legislation  followed  sub- 
sequently: he  is  not  reading  the  operative 
legialatloii. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
from  New  York  a  practical  question. 
Would  the  Senator  from  New  York  favor 
the  Federal  Government  undertaking  to 
desegregate  the  schools  in  a  school  dis- 
trict if  all  the  parents  in  that  district 
wanted  the  schools  to  be  segregated' 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  favors  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  holds  that  where  a  State 
maintains  a  public  school  system,  then, 
under  the  rules  and  regulations,  all  chil- 
dren, regardless  of  their  color,  must  be 
admitted. 

Mr.  E31VIN.  The  decision  does  not  say 
that;  it  says  they  shall  not  be  excluded 
from  a  school  on  account  of  their  race. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  wUI  accept  the  Sena- 
tors  wording :  they  shall  not  be  excluded. 
That  Is  what  the  Senator  from  New  York 
sajrs,  practically,  he  wishes.  That  is  what 
the  Senator  from  New  York  understands 
the  Supreme  Court  to  have  directed  in 
the  Brown  and  other  cases. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  tried  to  answer 
the  Questions  which  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  put  to  me.  but  I  submit 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  not 
tried  to  answer  the  question  I  put  to 
him,  which  is:  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  York  believe  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ou^ht  to  undertake  to  bring 
about  the  desegreKation  of  schools  in  a 
school  district,  even  though  all  the  par- 
ents of  the  children  In  that  district 
may  not  want  the  schools  to  be  de- 
segregated? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  may  Just  as  well  ask  me 
whether  I  would  a^ree  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  not  collect  any  in- 
come taxes  from  all  the  residents  of  a 
county  in  my  State  because  those  resi- 
dents do  not  want  to  E>ay  them.  TT^e 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  knows  that 
that  is  nonsense — just  as  much  nonsense 
as  what  he  has  Jast  said  about  desegre- 
gation, with  all  due  respect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  With  all  due  respect  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  I  say  It  is 
not  nonsense.  I  am  asking  the  Senator 
from  New  York  if  he  believes  that  par- 
ents ought  to  be  denied  the  rieht  to  se- 
lect the  schools  which  their  children  at- 
tend. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  believes,  with  the  Supreme  Court. 
that  a  child  should  not  be  excluded  from 
a  school  because  he  happens  to  be  black, 
if  his  parents  wish  to  send  him  there — 
and  his  parents  do  wish  to  send  him 
there,  otherwise  they  would  not  be  suing 
in  many  courts  of  the  Southern  States. 

There  is  nothing  to  compel  the  parent 
to  send  his  child  to  such  a  school.  No: 
of  course  not.  The  Federal  Government 
does  not  compel  it.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  say.  In  the  Supreme  Court 
case,  that  it  prohibits  the  child's  ex- 
clusion on  account  of  his  color. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  has  answered  a  question  I  did  not 
ask  him.  He  has  not  answered  the  one 
I  asked  him.  The  bill  provides  for  an 
authorization  of  appropriations  to  send 


forth  agents  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  de- 
segregate schools.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  New  York  again:  Does  he  believe 
that  where  all  the  parents  of  a  sc^ol 
distrkrt  desire  their  children  to  g^lo 
segregated  schools,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ought  to  deny  them  that  privilege? 
Mr  JAVTTS  In  my  opinion,  the  Su- 
preme Court  deci.sion  enforces  nothing 
upon  the  people  which  they  do  not  seek 
them.selve8  by  seeking  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  schools  of  their  choice.  There- 
fore. I  think  that  answers  the  question 
very  cotrently 

Mr  ERVTN  I  was  not  asking  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  instruc- 
tion upon  the  Supreme  Court's  decision. 
I  think  I  understand  that  decL«:lon  suf- 
ficiently I  am  a.sking  the  Senator's  po- 
sition as  a  legislator 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  ver>'  adequately  an- 
swered the  Senator's  question.  I  think 
the  Supreme  Court  has  very  adequately 
answered  the  question.  I  would  not 
hope  to  be  able  to  satisfy  upon  this  issue, 
much  as  I  might  on  many  other  Lssucs. 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina 

Mr  miVIN.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  reminc.s  me  of  a  case  I  tried  one 
time.  I  defended  an  old  man  named 
Benton,  who  ran  a  little  copper  still  in 
his  house 

I  had  to  enter  a  plea  of  guilty  for 
Benton,  because  he  was  caught  red- 
handt'd  Not  having  the  powers  of  elo- 
cutiua  or  circumlocution  of  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  I  simply  had  to 
plead  Benton  guilty. 

The  prosecuting  attorney  called  Ben- 
ton to  the  stand  and  asked.  "Mr.  Benton, 
where  did  you  get  that  still?" 

BenUjn  said.  "I  ain't  gwin'  to  tell  you.** 
The  prasecuting  attorney  repeated  the 
question  and  said,  "Mr.  Benton,  where 
did  you  get  that  still?  " 

■  Ain  t  Kwin'  to  tell  you."  said  Benton. 
Then  the  Judge  said  to  Benton,  my 
client.  "I  a.ssume  that  when  you  tell  the 
prosecuting  attorney  that  you  are  not 
going  to  tell  him  where  you  got  the  BtiU, 
what  you  mean  to  say  is  that  you  prefer 
not  to  do  It?" 

Mr  Benton  said.  "TTiafs  right.  Judge, 
but  I  ain't  gwin'  to  tell  him  nohow" 

So  the  Senator  from  New  York  is  not 
going  to  an.swer  my  que.stion. 

Mr  JAVTTS  Very  fortunately  In  this 
body,  considering  our  respective  statu.ses, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  can  have  a 
Judgment  as  to  when  he  has  an.«;wered 
a  question  equally  with  that  of  his  dls- 
tinguLshed  colleague  and  be  entitled  to 
a  judgment  as  to  the  same  amount  of 
sincerity,  perhap.s.  and  at  least,  if  not 
the  same  amount  of  learning,  the  same 
amount  of  effort  to  learn. 

Mr  FJiVTN  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment of  the  8f*nat«r  from  New  York.  I 
have  been  glad  to  yield  to  him  to  listen  to 
his  que.«;tlons.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  and  I  still  disagree  about  whether 
the  Senator  has  answered  my  question. 
I  am  stiU  compelled  to  say  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  recalls  to  my  mind 
what  Brother  Benton  said:  that  he  was 
not  going  to  tell  us  'nohow." 
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Mr  I/'NG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  j'leld? 
Mr  ERVIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  L<^NG  of  Louisiana.  I  wonder 
whether  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina has  had  an  experience  similar  to 
mine  I  have  a-sked  very  considerable 
n.imbers  of  colored  person.*  in  my  State 
whether  they  want  their  children  to  at- 
tend integrated  schools.  I  must  say  that 
the  unanimous  answer  of  the  persons 
with  wh(  m  I  have  talked  from  time  to 
tune  Is  that  they  do  not  want  that:  that 
that  is  not  what  they  seek  They  prefer 
to  have  schools  for  their  colored  chil- 
dren; facilities  m  all  respects  equal.  In 
my  city,  many  of  the  schools  for  the  col- 
ored children  are  .superior  to  those  for 
the  while  children  because  they  are 
newer  and  have  the  latest  facilities. 

I  am  curious  to  know  whether  there 
Is  any  Member  of  this  body  who  really 
objects  to  the  colored  children  attend- 
ing schools  with  colored  children,  if  that 
Is  how  they  want  It 

Mr  ERVTN.  That  was  precisely  the 
basis  of  my  question  put  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  wanted  to  see  if  he 
would  vote  for  an  amendment  I  want  to 
offfT  giving  parents  the  right  to  select 
senregated  schools,  for  their  childien 
riiihor  than  to  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment desegregate  all  schools,  re^-'ardle.ss 
of  the  wishes  of  the  parents  of  all  the 
children  m  those  schools. 

Mr    President,  I  have  trespassed  upon 
the   time   of    the   Senate   longer   than   I 
Intended      I  have  already  discussed  with 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Georgia  the  pro- 
visions of  the  referee  bill.     The  referee 
bill  is  a  rehash  and  a  resurrection  of  the 
Enforcement  Act  of  May  31,  1870.  which 
proved  so  odious  in  practice  in  the  State 
of  New  York  that  a  congressional  com- 
mittee   recommended    Its    repeal.      The 
referee  bill  goes  t)eyond  that  act,  how- 
ever,   bfcause    Congress    recopniiied    in 
that  act  that  It  had  no  power  to  take 
affirmative  charge  of  State  and  munici- 
pal elections  and  confined  the  provisions 
of   that   act,   to  congressional   elections 
The    15  th   amendment  merely  prohibiUs 
a  Stale  from  denying  or  abridging  a  citi- 
zen's right  to  vote  an  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude 
Under  a  comparable  provision  of  the 
14th  amendment,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
held  that  Congress  cannot  pass  an  af- 
firmative code  of  laws.     All  Congress  can 
pass    are   laws   to    enforce    prtrfilbltlons 
Yet  the  Attorney  Generals  recommenda- 
tion concerning  Federal  voting  referees 
contemplates  that  Congress  shall  under- 
take  to   regulate   State   and  municipal 
elections  under  the  authority  of  the  15th 
amendment      In   my   honest  Judgment, 
Congress  has  no  power  to  do  that. 

I  appreciate  the  indulgerxie  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  listening  to  me  sUte.  I  hope,  with- 
out rancor,  and,  I  trust,  with  reason,  why 
I  believe  all  clvll-rlghts  bills  ought  to  be 
defeated.  They  arc  unnecessary.  There 
are  already  enough  laws  to  secure  the 
civil  rights  of  alL  Such  bills  are  unwise 
because  they  are  based  upon  the  fal- 
lacious theory  that  people  can  legislate 
their  way  to  a  better  life.  Such  bills 
are  incampatible  with  our  basic  Ameri- 
can inslLtulions. 


It  seems  to  me  that  In  this  tragic  hour, 
when  we  are  engaged  in  a  cold  war  with 
Russia  and  ought  to  be  considering  mat- 
ters of  national  defense,  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  should  not  undertake 
to  make  war  upon  one  section  of  the 
country  and  to  deprive  that  section  of 
the  country  of  basic  rights  by  laws  which 
are  unnecessary,  unwise,  and  Incompati- 
ble with  the  fundamental  principles  on 
which  any  system  of  Justice  under  law 
must  rest. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yie'.d^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Thtkmond  In  the  chair).  Does  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee? 

Mr  ERVIN  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE  I  have  listened  atten- 
tively to  the  address  by  my  able  and  dis- 
ungUi.>=hed  friend,  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  I  was  particularly 
struck  by  his  references  to  the  14th 
amendment,  his  interpretation  and  that 
of  the  authorities  he  read,  of  that 
amendment  and  Its  limitations  regard- 
ing legislative  authority. 

I  rise  to  Inquire  of  the  able  Senator 
his  interpretation  of  'he  second  section 
of  the  15'.,h  amendment,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

The  Congress  shall  hare  power  to  enforoe 
this   article    by    appropriate    legl&latlou. 

In  asking  this  question  I  have  particu- 
lar rclerence  to  the  Senator's  reference 
to  the  limitations  on  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  legislate  in  this  field.  I  assure 
the  Senator  that  in  askmg  the  question, 
I  seek  the  light  which  I  know  he  is  able — 
from  his  vast  experience  and  learning — 
to  impart  with  respect  to  the  15th 
Amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  My  answer  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  Is  that  the  15th 
amendment.  Insofar  as  It  is  relevant 
here — of  course,  it  applies  to  the  United 
States  as  well  as  to  the  Stotes — is  a  pro- 
hibition against  State  action.  It  pro- 
vides, in  substance,  that  no  State  shall 
deny  or  abridge  the  right  of  any  citizen 
to  vote  in  any  election  on  account  of 
race.  colcM",  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude. 

Mr     GORE.    Mr.    President,    if    the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  »-ill  yield 
further.  I  should  like  to  read  the  exact 
wording  of  that  amendment. 
Mr   ERVIN.    Very  weU;  I  yield- 
Mr  GORE.    I  read: 

Becnoif  1  The  right  of  dtlzena  of  ttie 
Unlt«l  Statea  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  aoctmnt  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
oondlUoD   of    aervlttKla. 

Bwc.  2.  The  Congreea  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yea.  What  is  the  article 
to  be  enforced?  It  is  not  an  article 
which  allows  the  Federal  Qovemment  to 
undertake  affirmative  action  of  its  own. 
It  is  an  article  which  autharlBes  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  pass  legislation 
which  is  appn«)riate  to  prevent  a  State 
from  disobeying  the  prohibition  on  the 
State.  In  other  words,  the  seocHid  sec- 
tiMi  of  the   15th  amendment  provides 


that  the  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  the  provi5ions  of  the  amendment 
"by  appropriate  legislation."  The  pro- 
visions of  the  amendment  which  Con- 
gress is  authorized  to  enforce  constitute 
a  prohibition  acainst  conduct  by  the 
States,  rather  than  permission  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  undertake  to  do 
what  the  States  do.  In  that  way  there 
is  a  very  wide  distinction  between  the 
power  which  Congress  has  under  the 
15th  amendment  and  the  power  which 
Congre;;^  has  with  respect  to  congres- 
sional elections,  under  section  4  of  ar- 
ticle L 

The  trouble  with  the  amendments  now 
proposed,  from  a  constitutional  stand- 
point, as  I  see  them,  is  that  they  are 
attempts  to  invoke  the  15th  amendment, 
which  IS  a  prohibition,  and  they  attempt 
to  legislate  as  if  that  prohibition  gave 
the  Congress  the  same  power  which  it 
has,  under  section  4  of  article  I,  to  regu- 
late Federal  elections. 

I  take  the  pasition  that  tlie  Congress 
has  no  power  under  the  15th  amendment 
to  do  anything  except  enforce  the  pro- 
hibition against  State  action.  The  Con- 
gress cannot  substitute  action  of  its  own 
for  such  State  action. 

S3  I  think  this  referee  bill  is  tmcon- 
stitutional  insofar  as  it  undertakes  to 
set  up  Federal  machinery  to  determine 
the  qualifications  of  voters  or  to  register 
them  for  State  and  municipal  elections. 
Mr.  CORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carcdina  yield  fur- 
ther'' 

Mr.  ERXTN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE  I  believe  that  during  the 
course  of  the  debate,  3  years  ago.  I  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  every  person  Is 
entitled  to  protection  of  his  constitu- 
tional ripht  to  vote.  I  had  thought  the 
15th  amendment  provided  constitutional 
authority  for  Congress  to  act  affirma- 
tively on  this  subject.  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  expresses  a  con- 
trary view. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Termessee  if  the  pending 
proposal  were  restricted  to  voting  for 
Members  of  Congress.  I  cannot  quite 
include  presidential  electors,  because  the 
Constitution  provides  that  presidential 
electors  are  to  be  appointed  in  such  ways 
as  the  State  legislatures  shall  direct. 

But  imdoubtedly  Congress  has  a  right 
to  regulate  to  a  considerable  degree  elec- 
tions designed  to  allow  voters  to  nomi- 
nate or  elect  Monbers  of  Congress,  be- 
cause they  are  Federal  officers  under  ar- 
ticle I;  and  article  I.  section  4,  provides 
that  the  States  may  make  regulations 
for  the  holding  of  elections  of  Members 
of  Congress,  but  that  the  Congress  may 
alter  those  regtilations  as  to  the  times 
and  places  and  manner  of  holding  elec- 
tions, except  as  to  the  places  of  elections 
for  Senators.  Of  course.  Senators  were 
not  originally  elected  by  popular  vote. 

But  the  vice  of  the  pending  proposals 
is  that  they  are  not  content  to  stop  with 
Federal  regulation  of  congressional  elec- 
tions, which  the  Congress  has  the  power 
to  regulate  under  section  4  of  article  I  of 
the  CoDstitutioa.  These  bills  attempt  to 
regulate  all  elections — all  State  elec- 
tions, all  municipal  elections,  all  local 
elections.    But  Congress  has  no  power 
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over  State  or  municipal  or  local  electlona, 
except  under  the  constitutional  amend- 
ments which  prohibit  a  State  from  deny- 
ing or  abridging  the  right  of  a  citizen  to 
vote  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  prevl- 
ovia  ccMidltlwi  of  servitude,  or  on  account 
of  sex.  However,  those  prohibitions  ap- 
ply only  to  State  acticm;  they  do  not  give 
the  Federal  Government  power  to  estab- 
lish afflnnative  laws  and  take  charge  of 
the  matters. 

That  holding  has  been  made  under  the 
similar  provision  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment, which  provides  that  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  amendment  "by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion." In  a  number  of  cases  it  has  been 
held  that  the  prohibition  against  a 
State's  denying  any  person  due  process 
of  law  does  not  authorize  the  Federal 
Government  to  establish  affirmative  laws 
itself  and  administer  matters  in  place 
of  the  State. 

In  other  words,  the  distinction  is  be- 
tween legislation  which  is  appropriate 
for  the  enforcement  of  a  prohibition — as 
in  the  case  of  the  15th  amendment — and 
legislation  which  authorizes  an  aflfirma- 
tive  course  of  action  as  distmi?uished 
from  power  to  enforce  a  prohibition 
against  State  action. 

Mr.  GORE.  But  insofar  as  the  elec- 
tion of  Federal  oflBcials  is  concerned, 
tne  Senator,  if  I  understand  hmi  cor- 
rectly, does  agree  that  the  Congress  has 
the  constitutional  authority  to  legislate 
affirmatively  for  the  protection  of  rights 
of  citizens  to  vote? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  That  was  held  in 
the  case  of  Ex  parte  Siebold.  which  was 
decided  in  1879.  and  is  reported  in  100 
United  States  Reports,  page  371.  But 
in  that  case  it  was  assumed  through- 
out the  court  opinion  that  Congress 
would  not  have  had  the  power  to 
go  into  State  registration  matters.  It 
was  expressly  stated  in  the  dissenting 
opinion  that  the  power  of  Congress  was 
entirely  restricted  to  Federal  elections. 
The  act  interpreted  m  that  case  was  the 
one  which  the  Attorney  General  has 
resurrected  in  the  Federal  referee  bill. 
except  that  the  present  bill  is  a  whole 
lot  worse.  In  the  previous  act  just  a 
limited  number  of  supervisors  would  be 
appointed,  but  the  provision  which  is 
now  before  the  Senate  would  allow 
referees  to  register  and  determine  the 
qualifications  of  people  to  vote  not  only 
for  Members  of  Congress,  but  also  for 
oCBciaLs  in  State  and  local  elections.  It 
would  not  only  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  referees,  but  would  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  any  other  person  or 
persons  to  act  affirmatively.  Any  num- 
ber of  them  could  be  appointed  to  super- 
vise an  election  which  is  purely  a  State 
election,  or  at  least  to  interfere  with 
holding  State  elections  for  State  offi- 
cials. They  would  not  have  to  have  any 
qualifications.  They  would  not  have  to 
have  any  particular  place  of  residence. 

Furthermore,  those  persons  not  only 
would  have  the  right  to  see  that  a  man 
voted,  but  they  would  have  to  report  to 
the  court  whether  any  vote  cast  by  any 
such  person  had  or  had  not  been  prop- 
erly counted.  In  North  Carolina  we 
have  a  ballot  law.  which  provides  that  a 
person  has  a  right  to  vote  in  secret,  and 
no  election  official  has  a  right  to  see  that 


person's  ballot  unless  he  is  willing  to 
permit  it.  If  the  referees  and  other  ap- 
pointees provided  for  m  the  bill  are  to 
exercise  the  powers  which  the  provision 
would  give  them,  they  would  see 
whether  votes  are  counted  as  cast,  and 
that  would  require  them  to  look  at  the 
ballots.  It  would  not  be  possible  to 
know  otherwise.  While  it  is  alleged 
that  this  proposal  would  give  certain 
rights,  it  would  take  away  the  rights  of 
people  to  have  a  secret  ballot. 

Mr.  GORE.  My  questions  did  not  re- 
late to  any  particular  amendment  or 
proposal.  I  was  prompted  to  make  in- 
quiry of  the  learned  Senator  because  of 
the  references  he  had  made  concerning 
his  interpretation  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment, as  to  limitation  of  le<^islative  au- 
thority in  this  field.  I  arose  to  seek  his 
interpretation,  and  I  thank  the  able  Sen- 
ator for  supplying  his  interpretation,  of 
the  15th  amendment.  I  am  s^rateful  for 
his  willinKness  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ER'V^N.  I  am  in  agreement  with 
the  able  and  distmguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  on  the  proposition  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  the  power  un- 
der section  4  of  article  I  of  tiie  Consti- 
tution, to  regulate  election  of  Members 
of  the  House  of  Fiepresentatives,  and 
also,  since  Senators  are  now  elu-cted  by 
popular  vote,  the  election  of  Senators; 
but  I  do  not  think  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  any  power  to  take  charge  in 
any  way  of  the  proces.ses  of  a  State  or 
local  election,  becau.se  the  only  authority 
it  has  in  that  field  is  to  enact  legisla- 
tion which  is  appropriate  to  enforce  the 
prohibition  that  no  person  .shall  have  hi.s 
right  to  vote  denied  or  abrideed  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  or  previous  cnndi- 
tion  of  servitude,  or  on  account  of  sex 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr  ERVIN.     Ye.s, 

Mr  GORE.  In  instances  in  which  tne 
opportunity  to  vote  is  in  fact  denied, 
just  what  authority  would  the  able  Sen- 
ator think  that  the  Federal  Government, 
under  section  2  of  article  15.  which 
reads.  "The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  apprupnate 
legislation."  does  have? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  that  under  ar- 
ticle I,  section  4,  Cont;ress  would  have 
the  power  to  enforce  the  right  of  peoplp, 
by  affirmative  action,  to  vote  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senators,  because 
there  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
grant  of  jxjwer  over  congre.ssional  elec- 
tions: but  it  does  not  have  any  trrant  of 
power  anywhere  in  the  Constitution  over 
State  elections.  The  only  nnht  it  has  to 
legislate  in  any  way  with  respect  to  State 
elections  is  under  the  15th  amendment 
and  the  women's  suffrage  amendment, 
which  con-i^titute  prohibitions  on  State 
action.  It  has  a  right  und'^r  the  amend- 
ments to  prohibit  a  State  from  taking 
certain  action,  but  the  Fedf>ral  Govern- 
ment itself  cannot  take  such  action. 

Mr  GORE.  I  was  not  inquiring  as  to 
the  Senator's  interpretation  of  article  I, 
section  4.  I  inquired  of  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  15th  amendment,  section  2 

Mr.  ERVIN,  Well,  the  way  the  Fed- 
eral Government  enforces  that  amend- 
ment is  by  enforcing  the  prohibition. 
The  Federal  Government  can  enforce  it. 
as  it  does,  under  title  18,  section  242,  of 


the  United  States  Code  which  makes  it 
a  crime  for  any  State  ofBcial  to  deny  to 
any  qualified  citizen  belonging  to  any 
race  the  right  to  vote  The  court  can 
send  a  State  election  official  to  prison 
for  a  violation  of  that  statute  Under 
at  least  two  sections  of  title  42,  a  per- 
son has  a  riKht  to  bring  civil  suits  to 
vindicate  his  ri.tjht  to  vote,  and  the  court 
may  Ls.sue  un  order  to  State  election 
offlciaLs  to  register  such  person  If  he 
be  qualified,  and  the  court  can  put  State 
officials  in  jail  for  contempt  of  court  if 
they  disobey  the  court's  order. 

Under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957. 
if  the  Attorney  General  elects  to  sue 
under  that  act.  the  court  can  issue  a 
similar  order  to  the  State  election  offi- 
cials, enjoining  them  from  denymg  a 
qualified  Negro  citizen  the  right  to  reg- 
ister and  vote;  and  if  the  offlciaLs  di.-^- 
obey  the  order,  tiiey  can  be  put  in  Jail 
for  contempt  of  court. 

Mr  GORE.  Then,  if  I  understand 
tlu"  able  .Senator  correctly,  he  maintains 
there  is  ample  legi-slative  authority  now 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  proceed 
in  Federal  courts  to  enforce  .section  1  of 
article  15,  with  respect  to  an  individual? 

Mr   ERVIN     Yes. 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President,  wiU 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr  ERVIN.  Yes;  I  am  dchghted  to 
yield  to  the  able  and  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina upon  hLs  presentation  of  one  of  the 
finest  addresses  I  have  heard  since  I 
have  been  in  the  .Senate 

The  distinguished  Senator  has  ana- 
h-zed  the  various  proposals  which  have 
been  mentioned,  although  all  of  them 
are  not  before  the  Congress.  The.«;e  pro- 
posals either  have  been  suggested  or  are 
before  the  Congress  in  committees  Ihe 
Senator  has  pointed  out  the  fallacies, 
the  hazards,  and  the  dangers  in  these 
proposals  He  has  siiown  they  are  either 
unnecessary,  unwi.se  unconstitutional,  or 
unfair — and  in  some  cases  all  four. 

I  feel  that  the  Senator's  address  today 
should  be  read  by  every  Senator  It  has 
been  dthvered  in  a  very  unimpassioned. 
unbia.sed.  unprejudiced — and  very  rea- 
sonable and  dignified  manner,  which 
should  appeal  to  every  person  in  United 
States  I  sincerely  feel  that  the  address 
IS  a  great  contrioution  and  should  be  a 
^reat  enliKhtenment  to  the  dangers  in- 
herent in  the  various  proposals  which 
have  been  present^  m  this  field 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr  President.  I  am  deep- 
ly grateful  to  my  friend  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  for  hid  most  gen- 
erous remarks. 

I  should  like  to  reiterate  that  I  oppose 
the  proposed  civil  rights  legislation  be- 
cause I  think  that  the  finest  service  I 
can  render  to  the  American  people  is  to 
try  to  preserve  for  the  American  people 
of  all  generations  and  of  all  races  the 
fundamentals  of  our  governmental  and 
legal  systems,  and  those  fundamentals 
will  be  sadly  impaired  if  civil  riKhts  bills 
of  the  character  now  pending  before  the 
Congress  are  enacted  into  law. 

Mr  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  the 
Senator   from    North   Carolina   may    be 
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compelled  to  leave  the  floor  before  very 
long,  and  before  he  may  leave  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  commend  him  very  highly 
for  the  fine  address,  the  Illuminating  ad- 
dress as  well  as  learned  address,  he  has 
made  up>on  the  subject  matter  engaging 
the  Senate's  attention 

Mr  President,  in  all  seriousness  I  do 
not  thirJc  anything  could  happen  here 
which  would  reflect  any  more  accurately 
the  situation  the  Senate  faces  I  have 
been  in  the  Chamber  during  all  of  the 
time  of  the  Senator's  3-hour  speech 
The  Senator  is  unusually  well  qualified 
to  speak  on  the  subject.  E^•en  though 
I  know  Senators  have  been  bu.sy  on  other 
matters — and  this  is  no  reflection  on  the 
Senators  who  are  not  present  and  Mho 
were  not  present  during  most  of  the 
time — of  the  100  seats  on  the  Senate 
floor  at  least  95  generally  have  been 
vacant  The  highest  numt>er  of  Sen- 
ators in  fit  tendance  at  any  time,  if  I 
counted  correctly,  was  12. 

That  underscores  to  me  with  alarm. 
Mr  President,  tlie  confusion  and  the 
uncertainty  into  which  the  Senate  has 
permitted  itself  to  drift,  when  bills  are 
before  the  body  without  any  recom- 
mendation of  a  committee  or  any  report 
of  any  kind.  These  bills  have  not  been 
considered  by  the  other  body.  There 
Is  nothing  for  us  to  be  guided  by  except 
the  learning  which  may  come  from  the 
membership  on  the  floor. 

1  know  there  is  pressure  of  other  busi- 
ness. Although  a  Senator  has  prepared 
himself  and  has  delivered  a  3-hour 
learnod  dis..u&.s;on.  there  was  hardly 
anyone  present  to  hear  it. 

i  emphasize  again.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  not  criticizing  anyone.  I  know  other 
Senators  are  busy.  I  have  committee 
meeting  to  attend  this  afternoon.  I  had 
meetings  to  attend  this  morning  Many 
Senators  have  to  conduct  hearings. 
There  are  an  enormous  numtxr  of  mat- 
ters to  which  Senators  have  to  attend. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  we  liave 
drifted  into  an  alarming  situation. 

If  I  may.  Mr.  President.  I  point  out 
that  the  Senator  from  lx)uisiana  I  Mr, 
Long!  is  sitting  before  me.  We  came  to 
this  body  about  the  same  time.  I  will 
Sfiy  to  the  fine  Senator  who  is  now  pre- 
siding over  the  Secate,  silting  in  the 
President  s  chair,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virgima  (Mr.  ByrdI.  tliat  he  came  to  a 
vastly  diPrcrenl  Senate  »hen  he  entered 
the  Senate  a  little  over  a  year  ago  from 
the  one  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long  I  and  I  entered  about  12  years  ago 
The  quality  of  the  men  has  not  gone 
down,  but  the  atmo.sphere  for  delibera- 
tion, sound  consideration  and  interpre- 
tation of  the  law,  and  the  discharge 
of  constitutional  responsibilities,  has 
greatly  changed,  and  not  for  the  better. 

I  rcmem.ber  that  just  about  12  years 
ago  the  then  Senator  from  California. 
Mr,  Downey,  a  very  able  Member  of  this 
body  at  that  time,  made  a  motion  on 
the  floor  when  a  House  bill  which  was 
called  the  tidtlands  bill  came  to  us. 

Formc-r  Senator  Downey  made  a 
motion  that  the  bill  be  immediately 
taken  up  for  con-sideration.  There  was 
obj(H:tion  to  the  motion,  and  the  bill 
automatically  went  to  the  calendar, 
rather  than  to  the  committee.  There 
was  consternation  in  the  Senate  and  in 


the  press.  The  matter  was  talked 
about.  Senators  came  rushing  to  the 
Chamber  to  debate  it.  We  finally  had 
a  vote  of  some  kind.  That  was  a  major 
event  around  the  Senate  for  10  days  or 
2  weeks. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  there  has 
been  a  change  m  attitude  toward  or- 
derly procedures  and  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  major  legislation,  follow- 
ing the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the 
guidelines  which  have  been  laid  down 
for  more  than  a  century. 

Now  proposed  legislation  of  the  most 
far  reaching  kind  is  brought  to  us  on 
this  subject  matter — almost  cotton 
ba.skets  full  of  it^ — to  be  considered 
here  and  tliere  and  yonder,  from  this 
ancle  and  that  ansle,  in  this  bill  and 
that  bill,  and  all  of  it  is  proposed  to  be 
tied  on  to  a  bill  which  wsls  reported 
last  year  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  lease  a  portion  of 
Fort  Crowder.  Mo.,  to  Stella  Reorgan- 
ized Schools  R-I.  Missouri." 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  we  have 
hit  a  new  low  when  we  undertake  to 
consider  a  local  and  private  bill  of  that 
kind  and  hitch  on  to  it  legislation  of 
such  far  reaching  consequences. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
spoke  for  3  hours,  but  he  barely  touched 
the  surface  of  the  amendments  offered 
by  the  .'enator  from  Illinois.  The  Sen- 
ator used  most  of  his  time  with  regard 
to  pa?e  2,  on  one  section,  dealing  with 
obstruction  of  certain  court  orders. 
which  pertains  to  one  of  the  most  far 
reaching  and  disturbing  subjects  people 
not  only  m  the  South  but  almost  every- 
where in  this  Nation  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  now;  that  is,  court  orders, 
court  mandates,  how  they  will  be  carried 
out  and  what  shall  be  the  correct  pro- 
cedure. 

On  paf^e  3  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments there  is  another  Lindbergh  Act 
which  is  important,  but  not  of  such  far 
reaching  consequences. 

On  page  6  the  proposed  amendments 
get  into  a  long,  argumentative  discus- 
sion with  reference  to  the  schools  This 
part  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
did  not  touch  upon.  He  did  not  take 
time  to  do  so.  It  concerns  itself  with 
tlie  schools. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  talk  about  aid 
for  schools  which  are  going  to  change, 
I  have  not  heard  of  any  State  asking 
lor  aid  on  this  account.  There  may 
have  been  some  testimony  in  that  re- 
U&Td  which  escaped  my  notice,  but  I 
have  not  seen  anything  in  the  press 
about  any  State  which  has  come  to  Con- 
gress asking  for  aid  for  these  purposes. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  issue 
bf  fore  the  American  people  or  before 
this  Congress. 

My  impression,  after  reading  the 
amendments,  is  that  the  section  about 
aid  to  the  schools  is  merely  a  ruse  to 
get  in  Uie  arguments  which  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  discussed.  It  opeiis 
up  by  saying: 

The  ConffTcas  r^cognlaes  that  (A)  prior 
to  May  17.  1954.  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  had  been  Interpreted  as  per- 
mitting public  »chooi«  to  be  segregated  on 
racial  grounds  provided  such  schools  aX- 
forded  equal  educational  opportunities — 


Next  is  the  argument  for  the  Congress 
to  put  its  stamp  of  approval  on  these 
sentences — 

(B)  on  May  17.  1954.  the  Bupreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  ruled  that  under  the 
fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
segreeated  educat.on  Is  inherently  unequal; 
(Ci  the  Conrtitutlon  as  Interpreted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  Is  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land. 

As  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
pointed  out  so  well,  those  provisions  are 
merely  argumentative.  We  have  such 
powers  as  the  Constitution  lays  down  for 
us.  The  only  powers  we  have  are  those 
granted  by  that  document.  It  prescribes 
the  boundaries,  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  stay 
within  those  boundaries. 

All  the  language  on  page  6  is  argu- 
ment: and,  furthermore,  it  is  not  worth 
the  ink  required  to  print  it.  so  far  as 
concerns  the  authority  of  Congress  to 
legislate.  We  carmct  give  ourselves  any 
authority.  This  language  is  merely^  a 
stamp  of  approval. 

On  page  7  there  is  discussion  of  the 
question  of  carrying  out  constitutional 
obligations  with  reference  to  schools. 

Mr.  TALAL^DGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  STENI'TIS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 
Before  I  yield,  if  I  may.  I  wish  to  make 
certain  that  I  make  it  clear  that  this 
particular  paragraph  and  the  other 
pages  to  which  I  refer  are  mere  argu- 
ment^— and  a  sham  to  that  extent — for 
granting  unlimited  authority.  I  assume 
this  proposal  was  approved  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  It  is  a  proposal  for 
granting  unlimited  authority  for  such 
appropriations  as  the  Congress  may 
make  at  any  time.  I  assume  that  was 
approved  by  the  Budget  Bureau,  as  I 
have  said.  This  is  something  for  which 
no  one  is  asking.  Approval  without  limit 
is  proposed  for  such  a  program.  The 
people  are  begging  for  relief,  but  cannot 
have  such  relief  approved  by  the  Budget 
Bureau. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  and  congratulate  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
for  the  fine  argument  he  is  making.  In 
line  with  what  the  Senator  has  said.  I 
point  out  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  provides  what  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land  shall  be. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Article  VI,  para- 
graph 2,  provides  as  follows: 

This  Cor.stitutlon.  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  Bhail  be  made  In  pur- 
suance therccT,  and  all  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  the  rupreme  lew 
of  the  land,  and  the  judges  In  every  State 
shall  be  bound  thereby,  anjrthlng  In  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  Constitution  does  not  say  that 
a  Court  decision  shall  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land.  And  yet.  as  the  Senator  has 
pointed  out.  the  proposal  of  the  able 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate,  on  page  6, 
line  16,  subdivision  (C) ,  reads  as  follows: 

The  C5onstltutlon  aa  Interpreted  by  the 
Supreme  Cotirt  of  the  United  States  is  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land. 
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Either  the  amendment  of  the  able 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
is  wrong  or  the  Constitution  is  wrong. 
As  for  me,  I  would  take  the  language  of 
the  Constitution,  and  not  the  language 
of  the  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois.  I  point  out  that  if  the 
language  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
had  been  correct,  and  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  had  been  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land,  the  Supreme 
Court  could  not  have  rendered  the  deci- 
sion it  rendered  on  May  17,  1954.  in  the 
case  of  Brown  against  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, because  it  reversed  the  decision  in 
Grong  Lum  against  Rice  and  the  decision 
in  Plessy  against  Ferguson.  If  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  had  been 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  it  could 
not  have  reversed  them. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  Is  emi- 
nently correct.  Reference  to  the  Court 
itself  proves  his  pomt  conclusively. 
Those  decisions  could  not  have  been 
changed.  They  would  have  been  like  the 
law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  not 
subject  to  change. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  very  fine 
contribution  to  the  debate. 

We  are  only  beginning  to  scratch  the 
surface  of  all  the  things  contained  in 
the  amendments  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  proposed  to  be  passed  in  a  mat- 
ter of  minutes,  without  reports,  without 
guidelines,  and  without  consideration. 

Another  part  of  the  amendments  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  upon  which 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  hardly 
touched 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Before  the  Senator 
leaves  that  t>oint,  will  he  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  have  no  com- 
mittee report  before  us.  We  have  no 
record  of  hearings  of  any  kind.  But  we 
do  know,  as  the  able  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  pomted  out  yes- 
terday, that  there  is  a  great  rash  of  so- 
called  civil  rights  bills  pending  before 
various  committees.  There  is  one  bill, 
with  respect  to  which  there  may  be  sev- 
eral amendments  or  substitutes,  pend- 
ing before  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  upon  which  extensive 
hearings  have  been  held.  A  number  of 
bills  are  pending  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  believe  hearings  have  been 
held  on  some  of  them.  I  am  not  sure 
that  hearings  have  been  held  upon  all 
of  them.  Does  the  Senator  know  wheth- 
er or  not  the  proposed  amendments  have 
received  consideration  before  any  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  understand  that  a 
bill  differing  considerably  from  this  pro- 
posal was  introduced  last  year  and  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  am  not  familiar  with  the  ex- 
tent of  the  hearings,  but  there  was  noth- 
ing in  the  bill  introduced  last  year  with 
reference  to  the  very  far-re£iching  pro- 
posal with  respect  to  court  referees  be- 
ing appointed,  who,  in  effect,  could  con- 
duct elections  and  count  the  ballots.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  propo- 
sals on  this  sub'ject  matter  that  has  yet 
been  brought  forward. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator believe  th^||f»e  of  the  best  features 
of  the  procedi^w  In  both  Houses  of  Con- 


gress is  that  of  having  a  bill  referred  to 
a  committee,  to  receive  careful  study, 
careful  analysis,  and  careful  interpreta- 
tion, to  be  followed  by  the  composite 
view  of  the  committee,  reported  to  the 
Senate  or  to  the  House,  for  the  guidance 
cf  Members  of  the  body  a.s  a  whole? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. The  wisdom  of  the  decades  and 
the  ages,  one  might  say,  certainly  proves 
his  contention. 

This  body,  the  Senate,  still  has  control 
ever  the  bill  and  can  withdraw  it  from 
consideration  by  a  committee,  or  instruct 
the  committee,  or  mipose  any  limitation 
It  de.s;res.  What  is  necessary  is  a  study 
of  the  proposals  by  men  who  are  capable 
and  competent.  The  only  way  we  can 
cbtain  .such  a  study  under  this  proce- 
dure is  in  open  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  winch  is  not  attended  and  is  not 
lieard. 

The  attitude  of  the  proponents  of  civil 
rights  le'^islation  is  that.  We  can  adopt 
iiny  procedure  we  de.sire  to  adopt  We 
iiave  all  the  votes  we  need.  We  can  pass 
iiny  bill  we  wish  to  pass,  and  we  Intend 
tx)  rush  It  through  and  cram  it  down  " 

That  attitude  might  apply  to  labor 
olll.s,  or  any  other  bills  which  may  come 
oefore  ils  later  for  con.sideration.  The 
.>ame  kind  of  procedure  could  be  fol- 
lowed The  Senate  and  thp  Nation  will 
regret  the  day  when  we  abandon  sound 
committee  procedures. 

Mr.  SP.^RKMAN  I  agre*>  with  the 
Senator  entirf^ly.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  have  orderly  procedure  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  by  following  the  course 
which  is  proposed. 

Let  me  pursue  this  Inquiry  one  .step 
further.  The  Senator  knows  that  before 
the  Committee  on  Rule's  and  Admmis- 
tratlon  there  was  a  proposal  to  appomt 
registrars.  Then  came  the  proposal  to 
appoint  referees.  The  Senator  knows,  I 
am  sure,  that  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  app>earpd  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
After  a  great  many  so-called  civil  rights 
advocates  had  fallen  for  the  Idea  of  vfn- 
istrars,  the  Attorney  General  came  be- 
fore the  committee  and  blasted  that  pro- 
posal. He  said  it  was  no  good,  and 
would  not  accomplish  anything  He 
proposed  an  alternative. 

Is  the  Senator  aware  of  any  searchmg 
study  or  discussion  of  this  kind  of  pro- 
posal before  any  committee? 

Mr  STENNIS  There  was  a  very 
.searching  study  and  corxsideratlon  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Roles  and  Ad- 
ministration with  respect  to  the  proposal 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  for  Fed- 
eral registrars. 

Mr    SPARKMAN.     But   that  did   not 
nclude  the  part  to  which  the  Senator 
has  just  alluded,  in  the  amendments  of 
"^e  Senator  from  lUmois. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     No. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Furthermore,  that 
oommittee  has  not  even  been  permitted 
*.he  time  within  which  to  report  that 
oill;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  has  made  no  report. 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  because 
of  lack  of  time  or  not,  but  it  has  made 
no  repwrt. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  ft  wag 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  yester- 


day that  the  17th  of  ihis  month  had 
been  set  as  the  date  for  reportm^  that 
bill.  But  we  cannot  wait  for  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  attitude  expressed  here. 
It  must  be  ru.'^hed  through,  without  any 
help  from  the  u.sual  committee  system. 

Mr  STENNIS  I  thank  the  Senator 
▼er>-  much  for  his  oL)servatlon 

I  should  like  to  .say  one  further  word 
about  these  argumentative  provisions, 
wherein  the  Congress  is  called  upon  to 
affi.'Tn  certain  deci.sion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  as  the  law  of  the  land,  and  States 
and  local  Rovernments  are  sought  to  be 
placed  under  oblination  to  take  certain 

I  denounce  this  proposal  as  a  ruse  It 
Is  really  not  an  attempt  to  give  aid  to  the 
States  They  have  requested  no  such 
aid  1  hey  havf  shown  no  need  for  such 
aid  This  proposal  is  not  only  a  ruse  to 
have  the  Congrp.ss.  as  a  result  of  argu- 
ment, affirm  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions and  pomt  out  imaginary  obliga- 
tions of  the  Stales,  but  It  Is  a  practice  — 
and  a  dangerous  one — that  has  grown  up 
In  the  Congress  In  the  past  few  years,  to 
place  long  ar-:umeiit.s  In  prfambles  of 
bills  a-ssuminK  con.>tltutlonal  powers  and 
congressional  prerogatives  The  execu- 
tive part  of  the  Government  Is  appar- 
ent! v  in  on  the  conspiracy  to  write  up 
and  inflate  lUs  own  powers,  and  to  point 
out  certain  alleged  State  rpsponsibilities. 

Wf>  had  better  go  back  to  the  organic 
law  for  our  guide'-ine*;  We  had  better 
stay  within  reason  within  sound  rules, 
and  basic  principles  under  ordinary  pro- 
cedures 

To  Ko  back  to  the  bill  Itself— and  this 
has  not  born  considered  or  weighed  by 
any  committee  of  Congress — the  bill  pro- 
poK>^s  to  appoint  referees  to  partly  con- 
duct f'lection.s  and  count  ballots 

Mr  RUSSELL  Mr  President,  before 
the  Senator  gets  away  from  this  discus- 
sion   wUl  he  viPld'' 

Mr   STI'rNNIS      I  yield. 

Mr  RUS.==ELL  I  should  like  to  refer 
to  his  discussion  of  what  I  call  the 
point  4  prf>gram  of  the  bill  I  should 
like  to  mnkp  a  "juggestion  with  regard 
to  it  This  Is  just  a  relic  of  the  old 
idea  that  the  Southern  States  are  con- 
quered provinces  This  is  Just  a  relic  of 
coloniali.sm.  This  Is  a  technical  aid 
program 

The  only  difference  between  this  tech- 
nical aid  program  and  the  technical  aid 
program  that  we  have  voted  as  the 
point  4  program  In  connection  with  for- 
eign aid  l.s  that  the  foreign  people  had 
a.sked  for  the  technical  aid  program  In 
this  case  no  one  has  requested  It  In- 
stead, we  are  opposed  to  It  It  Is  being 
proposed  on  the  ba-sis  of  'Daddy  knows 
best  ■■  The  Southern  States  will  have 
to  take  it.  It  Ls  a  very  clear  demonstra- 
tion of  the  general  attitude  of  the 
Southern  States  being  conquered  prov- 
inces They  are  told:  "Whether  you  like 
It  or  not,  and  whether  you  have  requested 
it  or  not,  we  are  going  to  set  up  a  tech- 
nical assistance  program."  It  Is  all  di- 
rected toward  m^lxing  the  races  In  the 
schools.  TTiis  bill  would  give  us  a  new 
meaning  of  the  term  "technical  assist- 
ance" In  the  local  educational  agencies. 
It  Is  a  point  4  program  In  this  misnamed 
civil-rights  bill. 
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Mr  .'sTENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Cieorgia  for  his  timely  remarks 
I  have  raused  the  point  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  and  I  shall  wait  for  an 
answer  What  Stale  has  requested  any 
aid  along  this  line,  of  any  kmd?  I  know 
that  m  .■  Stale  has  not  I  challenge  any- 
one to  show  otherwise  Tliere  might 
have  b'^en  some  here  who  have  proposed 
this  provi.sion  for  Uiem.  but  1  am  almost 
certain  that  no  one  has  been  here  mak- 
ing a  i.howing  of  their  own  by  making 
a  requ'-st.  I  should  like  to  refer  to  that 
part  o:  the  bill  which  Is  the  most  far- 
reuchmg  pait  of  the  bill.  I  reff-r  to  the 
part  w.iich  proposes  Federal  referees. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, »  ill  the  Senator  yie'd? 

Mr.  .'STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Can  the 
Senator  tell  me  whether  tlie  State  of 
New  Yark  lias  rc-quesled  Federal  aid?  I 
understand  there  are  t»ome  far-reaching 
experunents  going  on  In  that  State,  par- 
ticular y  with  reference  to  haulink-  peo- 
ple from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another 
to  attend  schools  that  are  not  near  their 
homes  I  wonder  whether  that  St^te 
has  requested  aid  along  this  line. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  do  not  think  so.  A 
hasty  reading  of  the  bill  would  perhaps 
sliow  clLsrrimination  agaiiist  the  State  of 
New  "i  ork  and  exclude  it  from  this  un- 
limited amount  of  aid  which  Ls  included 
in  th(  bill  It  setrns  to  be  limited  to 
States  which  had  segregated  schools  as 
of  Ma:-  17.  1954 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President  will 
the  SfnaUir  yield? 

Mr  RUSSELL.  It  would  apply  to 
most  .'Chools  In  New  York  State 

Mr  STENNIS.  It  may  be  provided  by 
law 

Mr  RUSSEIX.  Tliey  may  not  be  en- 
titled to  the  aid.  but  If  this  section  went 
into  law,  and  they  were  employing  per- 
sonne.  to  give  supervisory  or  adminis- 
trative services,  or  provide  pupil  place- 
ment, school  social  workers,  or  vusiling 
teacher  services,  and  other  special,  non- 
teaching  professional  services  the  need 
for  which  is  occasioned  by  the  desegre- 
gation of  the  public  schools  of  a  State, 
we  w('iild  certainly  find  that  the  State 
of  Ne\,-  York  would  supply  the  great  bulk 
of  the  p>ersonnel. 

Mr.  STENNIS  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised It  Is  strange,  too,  that  this  Is 
the  or.ly  provision  which  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  was  passed  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  without  a  limitation  being 
placed  by  It  on  the  amount  of  money 
that  could  be  appropriated  for  this  pur- 
pose Out  of  all  the  requests  the  Bureau 
had,  this  Is  the  only  one  on  which  they 
took  the  lid  off  or  took  the  ceiling  off. 
This  aid  was  not  even  requested.  I 
think  that  In  itself  shows  that  this  Is 
reaching  out  and  grabbing  aixything  out 
of  the  air  that  might  be  flying  through 
the  ar  and  trying  to  dump  it  on  the 
Senat''  floor  That  Is  what  we  are  con- 
fronted with  in  tr>'ing  to  pass  sound 
legislation. 

I  will  go  on  to  this  far-reaching  mat- 
ter. I  am  not  discussing  these  points 
upon  their  legal  slgnlflcance.  but  point- 
ing ont  the  graveness  of  the  provision 
here  \\ith  reference  to  the  appointment 
of  relerees  to  help  supervise  elections 


and  count  ballots.  That  involves  the 
far-reaching  judicial  power  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. Certainly  that  subject  in  it- 
self is  a  matter  of  utmost  caution  and 
gravest  concern,  because  it  is  being  used 
uiider  these  provisions  to  follow  out  into 
the  hmderiands  all  over  the  Nation  with 
reference  to  any  election  that  may  be 
held — local.  State,  or  National — and  that 
within  Itself  is  a  major  step  and  .should 
have  the  most  exacting.  micro.scopic  con- 
sideration before  such  power  is  tampered 
with  or  the  courts'  judicial  power  is 
changf^l. 

In  the  next  place,  it  touches  the  most 
tender  part  of  the  Government.  I  sup- 
pose, which  Is  the  matter  of  sovereignty, 
the  matter  of  voting,  and  the  matter  of 
elections. 

This  far-reaching  provision  would  up- 
set and  disrupt  all  the  practices  in  our 
States  where  the  people  participate  and 
take  responsibility  In  carrying  on  cam- 
paigns and  holding  elections,  and  it 
would  launch  the  Federal  Government 
into  a  new  field.  Therefore,  it  is  vitally 
importiint  even  from  that  standpoint. 

There  was  another  provision  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, as  mentioned  by  Uic  Senator 
from  Alabama.  That  had  been  recom- 
mended by  a  branch  of  our  F'edcral  Gov- 
ernment, and  it  was  gomg  to  regulate 
and  solve  the  so-caiied  problem  with 
reference  to  elections.  That  was  the  so- 
called  Cnil  Rights  Commission  recom- 
mendation as  to  the  managers. 

Niiw  there  comes  another  branch  of 
the  Government,  the  same  Government, 
tlie  same  administration,  through  the 
Attorney  General,  and  it  pomts  out 
the  unsoundness  of  that  plan,  and 
points  out  the  impractical  state  of  it, 
and  says  it  is  not  workable,  and.  further- 
more. It  is  intimated,  as  I  recall  what 
the  Attorney  General  said,  that  it  is 
imconstitutional.  The  President  of  the 
Umted  States  m  an  mterview  durmg  his 
press  conference  a  few  days  before  then 
had  expressed  grave  doubt  concerning 
Its  constitutionality  At  the  same  time, 
it  was  clothed  in  the  blessings  of  tlie 
Government,  and  the  proposal  was  made 
by  an  instrumentality  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  seriously  pressed  upon  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
of  the  Senate.  The  fact  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  came  along  a  few  days  later 
and  blew  the  cold  breath  of  death  on  it, 
perhaps,  shows  the  wisdom  of  having 
these  provisions  analyzed  and  dissected 
and  considered  by  people  who  know 
something  about  the  subject  and  some- 
thing about  the  workability.  Still,  all 
of  this  is  dumped  in  on  the  Senate  floor 
for  our  further  perusal  and  study  with- 
out any  guidelmes  or  recommendations 
from  committees.  We  are  dependent 
solely  upon  what  Senators  say  in  debate. 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  I  recall 
correctly — and  I  ask  the  Senator  if  he 
remembers  it — the  press  published  re- 
ports of  the  meeting  at  which  tlie  At- 
torney Greneral  denoimced  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion The  press  quoted  the  Attorney 
General    as    saying    that    the    registrar 


plan  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
would  make  second-class  citizens  out  of 
persons  whom  the  Commission  proposed 
to  register  under  its  plan.  I  believe  he 
said  they  would  be  second-class  voters. 

It  seems  very  sad  to  us  to  hear  the 
Commission,  which  was  set  up  to  admin- 
ister civil  rights,  denounced  by  the  At- 
torney General,  who  said  a  second-class 
race  would  be  made  out  of  those  whom 
the  ComniKssion  proposed  to  register 

Mr  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  makes  a  very  excellent  point 
in  a  very  clear  way. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  tremendously 
interested  in  the  discussion  of  my  col- 
leagues and  their  able  presentation  of 
what  transpired  in  the  hearings  before 
the  committee.  I  have  been  trying  to 
get  a  copy  of  the  hearings,  so  that  I 
might  know  what  transpired  and  what 
views  had  been  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee. I  should  like  to  know  from  what 
source  the  Senators  speak.  Have  they 
been  furnished  with  copies  of  hearings? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  I  went  before 
that  committee  myself.  I  can  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  from  my  brief 
study  of  the  proposal  about  the  regis- 
trars, that  It  does  not  touch  top.  side,  or 
bottom  of  what  we  used  to  call  due 
process  of  law. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No;  it  is  like  Moliam- 
meds  coffin:  it  is  suspended  between 
earth  and  heaven. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  believe  the  Attorney 
General  did  a  mighty  good  days  work 
when  he  issued  that  blast.  I  hoped  he 
would  kill  that  proposal. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  was  wondering 
where  the  Senator  got  his  information. 
He  was  more  diligent  than  I  was. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  read  it  in  the  news- 
pa  F>ers.  That  is  where  we  have  to  get 
all  our  information  about  these  bills 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  correct.  If 
the  gentlemen  of  the  fourth  estate  should 
happen  to  mislead  us,  we  would  be  in  a 
terrible  predicament. 

The  only  information  I  can  get  about 
the  discussion  before  the  committee  is 
limited  to  what  is  in  the  press;  and  the 
press  does  not  propose  to  give  all  the 
details  of  a  statement.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  good  that  we  have  the  press;  other- 
wise we  would  be  completely  in  the  dark 
fits  to  anything  that  transpired  before 
the  committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Do  not  forget  our  tele- 
vision friends.  When  we  view  "Meet  the 
Press"  and  other  television  programs,  we 
will  find  some  of  our  colleagues  instruc- 
ing  us  about  what  is  in  the  bills. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  will  do  that  like- 
wise, because  I  am  in  earnest  about  gel- 
ting  information  to  enable  me  to  make  a 
study  and  to  analyze  the  bills,  and  to 
know  what  opinion  has  been  passed  upon 
them  by  witnesses  who  have  been  before 
the  committees  in  such  large  numbers. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.    SPARKMAN.     I    think    the    ex- 
change between  the  Senator  frc«n  Geor- 
gia and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  is 
very  good  and  quite  in  point. 
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Some  time  ttgo,  about  the  middle  of 
January.  I  learned  from  the  press  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  smd  Adminis- 
tration was  holding  hearings  and  was 
trying  to  set  a  cutoff  date.  I  went  be- 
fore that  committee  one  morning  when 
it  met  and  said  that  I  certainly  wanted 
to  be  heard,  and  that  I  wanted  officials 
from  my  State  to  be  heard,  since  much 
of  the  material  which  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  published  was  directed 
against  my  State. 

The  committee  was  very  friendly,  and 
granted  me  time.  I  appeared  before  it 
on  January  29,  together  with  the  attor- 
ney general  of  Alabama.  A  few  days 
later,  the  Governor  of  my  State  also 
appeared,  and  I  went  before  the  com- 
mittee with  him.  That  is  the  reason 
why  I  referred  to  the  hearings  before 
the  CcMnmittee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, I  knew  that  the  committee 
was  conducting  hearings  and  was  per- 
mitting witnesses  to  testify  on  different 
measures. 

Prom  the  radio  and  the  press  I  learned 
that  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  had  appeared  before  the  same 
cwnmittee  and  had  blasted — I  believe 
that  Is  the  right  term;  that  is  the  term 
which  was  used  by  the  commentator 
whom  I  heard  discussing  the  matter — 
blasted  the  proposed  Federal  registrar 
plan.  He  said  it  was  unworkable,  un- 
constitutional, and  virtually  unthink- 
able; that  it  would  cheapen  the  whole 
process,  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  pointed  out.  That  is  the  point  I 
tried  to  make  a  while  ago. 

Here  is  one  committee  of  Congress 
which  has  been  holding  hearings  on  this 
matter.  It  has  not  been  given  permis- 
sion to  report  a  bill.  I  remember  when 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  announced 
last  September  that  about  February  15 
we  could  expect  a  civil  rights  bill,  but  I 
had  assumed  It  would  be  a  bill  reported 
by  a  ccxnmittee.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  I  appeared  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  the  chair- 
man stated  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the 
committee  to  bring  the  hearings  to  a 
close  as  soon  as  p>06slble.  In  order  that 
they  could  report  a  bill  and  have  It 
ready  for  Senate  consideration  on 
February  15. 

But  judging  from  the  rush  on  yester- 
day, we  could  not  even  wait  for  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  acting  in  an  orderly 
manner  and  In  accordance  with  regular 
procedure,  to  report  a  bill  and  to  lay 
upon  our  desks  copies  of  the  hearings  and 
copies  of  the  report  of  the  committee 
Itself,  so  that  we  could  know  what  their 
thoughts  were.  I  simply  believe  this 
kind  of  procedure  ought  to  be  con- 
demned by  every  Member  of  the  Senate. 
I  think  it  lowers  the  dignity  and  the 
workability  of  the  Senate.  It  detracts 
from  the  Senate  as  the  great  delibera- 
tive body  It  has  always  been  considered 
to  be  among  the  parliaments  of  the  world. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama.  I  Eissure  the  Senate  that 
in  addition  to  my  concern  about  the  sub- 
stance of  these  bills — and  I  am  opposed 
to  the  provisions  of  the  bills — as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  great  body  I  have  a  very  grave 
and  deep  concern  about  the  recklessness 
I  believe  we  are  showing  in  resortintj  to 
this  procedure.     We  are  recklessly  aban- 


doning the  usual  courses  of  protection 
and  caution  which  we  normally  employ. 

With  all  deference  to  the  other  part  of 
t^ie  membership.  I  challenge  those  Sen- 
ators, even  those  who  favor  the  bill,  to 
rise  on  the  Senate  floor  and  tell  the  rest 
ol  us  and  the  American  people  as  a  whole 
whether  they  approve  of  this  kind  of 
procedure. 

The  very  able,  learned,  and  liberal 
S'?nator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  MorskI  Is  the 
only  Senator  who  favors  a  civil  rights 
bill  who  has  come  forward  and  with  fine 
courage  has  expressed  his  opinion  in  dis- 
ai)proval  of  the  way  the  Senate  is  pro- 
c(-eding  in  the  matter  of  considering 
these  bills.  He  and  I  differ  very  often  In 
our  views  on  many  subjects,  and  perhaps 
we  shall  not  ever  agree  on  bills  of  this 
tjpe.  But  I  commend  him  highly  for 
h.s  great  consistency — and  it  does  not 
make  any  difference  what  the  subject 
matter  of  a  bill  is — in  standing  for  order- 
ly procedure  and  the  followingr  of  safe- 
g"aards.  I  believe  that  in  so  doing  he 
has  acted  as  a  Senator  in  the  finest  sen.se 
of  the  word  and  in  the  very  highest  order. 
I  commend  him  most  highly. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  review  very 
briefly  the  various  proposals.  As  I  un- 
derstand, no  one  knows  exactly  what  is 
involved  in  these  bills  Certainly  I  be- 
lieve the  RiroRD  should  reflect  some  indi- 
cation of  the  various  bills  and  proposals 
«hich  have  been  brought  forward  We 
are  confronted  with  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  bill  which  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  registrars. 

We  aLso  have  the  administration's  bill, 
^hich  includes  provisions  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  referees,  as  well  as  provi- 
sions in  regard  to  schools,  court  orders, 
and  so  forth 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating  1  had  announced  that  he  would 
introduce  a  bill,  and  I  have  heard  re- 
ports to  the  effect  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  HENNmcsl  would  intro- 
duce a  bill.  From  the  same  source  of 
Information — the  press — we  learn  that  it 
is  reported  that  the  bill  to  be  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  would  be 
a  combination  of  the  bill  in  regard  to 
registrars  and  the  bill  In  regard  to 
referees. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  fMr. 
Javttsj  has  said  he  would  Introduce  an 
antllynching  bill  as  an  amendment:  and 
I  f.ave  heard  reports  that  he  also  has  a 
separate  bill — to  which  perhaps  he  re- 
ferred this  morning  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks  here  on  the  floor,  although  at 
th8.t  time  I  could  not  hear  all  that  was 
said — and  a  bill  dealing  with  schools; 
and  doubtless  there  are  other  far-reach- 
ing amendments. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Prf.<d- 
der.t,  will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
yield  for  a  question? 

Ihe  PRESmrNO  OFFICER  (fAr 
Taim^dce  in  the  chair  > .  Does  the  5>ena- 
tor  from  Mi.s.si.ssippi  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana? 

Mr  STENNIS.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  did  not 
hear  the  personal  statements  along  that 
lm€  of  those  Senators  However,  judg- 
ing from  what  I  have  heard  around  the 
ChJonber,  I  have  gained  the  impression 
that  an  open  invitation  was  extended  to 
all  Mcn.bers  to  submit  to  this  bill  any 


amendments  they  may  wish  to  call  civil 
rights  amendments,  without  having  them 
considered  or  studied  or  anything  of  the 
sort.  Is  that  the  impression  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  gained — in  short, 
that  there  has  been  a  general  invitation 
to  all  Members  to  submit  any  amend- 
ments which  might  be  labeled  civil 
rights? 

Mr  STENNIS  Yes;  1.  too,  have 
gaine<l  that  Impre.ssion.  I  thank  the 
Sermtor  from  Louisiana  for  his  contribu- 
tion 

Mr  President,  it  is  a  sad  commentary 
to  make;  but  I  ihink  the  procedure  which 
has  been  followed  is  further  evidence  of 
the  dnft  of  Congress  away  from  real  leg- 
i.slalive  re.sponsibility.  and  further  evi- 
dence of  the  dnft  toward  having  the 
Government  gradually  become  a  govern- 
ment of  departments  which  send  to  Con- 
grf.ss  or  bring  to  Congre.ss  various  bills. 
In  that  connection.  I  include  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  although  I 
speak  with  great  deference  to  th»  OfBce 
and  to  the  occupant  of  it.  That  situa- 
tion i.s  further  illu.strated  by  the  fact  that 
the  Rt-publican  Party  has  sent  here  a 
mandate  to  the  effect  that  "'The  elec- 
tions are  coming  on.  and  .some  measure 
with  the  civil  rights  label  mu.st  be  pa.v;ed 
by  Congress";  and  the  Democratic  Party 
llkewKse  has  sent  here  a  mandate  to  the 
effect  that  TTie  elections  are  coming  on, 
and  civil  rights  bills  which  include  cer- 
tain provisions  mu.«it  be  passed."  Now 
all  the  bills  are  tumbling  in 

For  instance  Mr  President,  the  Attor- 
ney General  has  pro;)osed  the  enactment 
of  a  bill  As  I  have  already  stated,  I 
believe  he  helped  kill  a  bad  bill,  even 
though  it  had  the  blessing  of  members  of 
the  Commi.ssion.  But  at  least  that  bill 
was  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  study. 
However,  in  the  case  of  the  bills  and 
other  mea.sures  to  which  reference  Is  now 
bein;T  made,  we  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
give  them  careful  study 

In  addition,  a  great  number  of  pres- 
sure groups  of  various  kinds  are  making 
demands. 

Mr  President,  when  we  consider  the 
total  of  all  of  those.  It  sometimes  makes 
one  have  doubts  as  to  whether  our  form 
of  representative  government,  as  It  is 
now  established,  will  be  able  to  continue 
over  the  decades  to  stand  the  accumula- 
tion of  such  tremendous  pressures. 
/^  Per;ionally,  I  believe  something  mast 
-be  done  to  relieve  the  membership  of 
Congress  from  the  accumulated  impsict 
of  these  tremendous  pressures,  which 
constantly  are  occurring  but  are  greatly 
accentuated  in  election  years,  especially 
in  presidential  election  years.  I  have 
thought  about  th^s  matter  a  great  deal: 
and  I  have  bfH*n  tempted  to  propose  that, 
after  all.  it  might  be  better  to  have  popu- 
lar election  of  the  President,  by  direct 
vote  of  the  people  or  some  other  forward 
step  to  relieve  us  of  some  of  the  pressures 
by  various  kinds  and  typ<\s  of  minority 
groups,  particularly  as  they  operate  in 
the  kfy  States  I  have  been  here  long 
enough  to  realize  that  something  must 
be  done  along  the  line  of  relieving  the 
Members  of  Congress  of  the.se  pressures. 
cx'MULArrvK   KrrBcr  or  bilxa  aulkadt  faasid 

Mr  President  before  we  begin  con- 
sideration of  these  so-called  civil  rights 
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bilLs,  I  ^vish  to  give  a  word  of  caution,  to 
urge  dlf  passionate  consideration  of  lawi 
already  passed  by  the  Senate  In  this 
Congress,  In  an  effort  to  understand  the 
far-reaching  effects  of  the  action  taken 
on  the  election  process. 

First,  we  have  extended  the  life  of  the 
Civil  Fights  CommLssion  I  thought 
that  decision  unwise,  and  I  voted 
against  that  measure  Nevertheless,  it 
pa.s.sed  the  Congress  as  an  amendment 
to  the  mutual  security  appropriations 
bill 

Thus  we  shall  watch  the  Commission 
roam  the  country,  stirring  up  tension 
and  promoting  litigation  under  its  rules 
that  deny  duly  authorized  State  and  lo- 
cal oCBcials  the  basic  rights  of  due  proc- 
ess of  law.  These  activities  will  be  di- 
rected mostly  at  voting,  the  election 
process  in  our  States 

Next,  we  passed  a  sweeping  so-called 
clean  e.ections  bill  By  the  vcr>'  nature 
of  Its  handy  label,  it  gathered  supix)rt, 
and  pa«ed  the  Senate  Certainly  it  will 
do  som''  good,  in  raising  to  more  realistic 
levels  tne  expenditure  ceiling  in  various 
campai:?ns,  for  example  It  will  make 
legal  p-actices  previously  proMTiibed  by 
law 

Its  more  important  effects  are  yet  to 
be  determined.  Just  how  burdensome 
the  ccmprehensive  reporting  require- 
ments will  prove,  what  loopholes  will  be 
discovered,  how  Federal  reportmg  will 
affect  State  laws;  how  greatly  will  the 
reporting  of  contributions  dry  up 
source*  of  campaign  funds,  and  so 
forth. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it:  The 
effects  of  this  bill  will  be  far  reaching; 
and  in  Its  application  we  may  expect  the 
unexpected. 

Thei.  we  passed  a  joint  resolution  for 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  aoolish 
not  only  the  poll  tax,  but  also  property 
qualiflcaUons  and  similar  State  require- 
ments for  voting.  We  are  certain  that 
at  leaft  10  States'  laws  will  t>e  affected. 
and  it  may  be  that  others  will  find 
thems<  Ives  involved  No  one  knows  for 
sure  how  extensive  the  effect  of  ratiflca- 
tlon  o;'  that  constitutional  amendment 
will  be 

So.  ^  ithin  the  last  6  months  we  in  the 
Senate  liave  passed  three  major  pieces 
of  legislation,  including  a  constitutional 
amendment  jomt  resolution  All  of 
them  will  have  nationwide  application, 
and  all  of  them  will  create  some  con- 
fusion ind  uncertainty  about  the  very 
democratic  process  of  voting. 

Mr  President.  I  feel  that  we  have  leg- 
islated «  nough  on  this  particular  subject 
for  one  Congress  Let  us  determine  the 
extent  c  f  the  effects  of  our  past  actions, 
before  plunging  Into  uncharted  consti- 
tutional waters. 

But.  ]At  President,  now  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  various  far-reaching 
proposas  to  which  I  have  referred. 
They  have  been  submitted  m  connection 
with  the  ever  troublesome  questions  in- 
volving udicial  power,  th°  rights  of  citi- 
zens, sciools.  elections,  and  almost  ev- 
er>'thlns  else  that  is  considered  unpor- 
tant 

Mr  President,  the  extraordinary  pro- 
cedure l«mg  followed  here  Is,  I  believe,  a 
reflection  on  the  Senate  as  an  Institu- 
tion    B/  opening  a  noncontroversial  bill 


to  amendments  dealing  with  any  subject 
related  to  so-called  civil  rights,  a  dis- 
service Is  done  to  the  beneficiaries  of 
that  bill,  a  small  group  of  schoolchildren 
m  Crowder,  Mo.  By  changing  the  scope 
of  the  substance  of  this  compassionate 
measure  In  this  manner,  a  breach  of  sen- 
atorial faith  has  been  perpetrated 
against  the  committee  which  studied 
and  reported  this  measure.  This  is  not 
a  fraud  in  a  crimmal  sense,  but  it  is 
conduct  unworthy  of  an  overwhelmmg 
majority  of  the  Senate. 

The  pending  bill,  H.R.  8315.  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  House,  and  was  reported 
on  its  merits  to  the  House,  It  was  acted 
upon  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  passed  that  body  on  its  merits  It 
was  then  considered  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and  the  con- 
.sensu.«;  was  that  it  had  merit  and  should 
pass  It  w  a.s  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, because  of  its  obvious  merit. 
There  would  have  been  no  such  agree- 
ment had  those  of  us  who  considered  this 
measure  and  the  condition  it  seeks  to 
correct  known  that  it  was  to  become  a 
vehicle  for  0E>ening  the  floodgates  to  civil 
rights  legislation. 

If  the  Senate  follows  the  present 
course,  it  will  not  be  because  of 
the  lack  of  warnmg,  voiced  prmianly  on 
yesterday  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  LMr.  RussellI. 
nor  because  the  alarm  has  not  been 
raised  Aside  from  the  substantive  &&- 
pect  of  the  so-called  civil  rights  bills, 
this  perversion  of  the  Senate  procedure 
indicates  what  amounts  to — 

A  willful  disregard  by  the  Senate  of 
lUs  own  rules  and  its  own  procedure — 
certainlN'  as  to  the  spirit  of  those  rules. 
A  wnllful  repudiation  by  the  Senate  of 
its  reputation  as  a  great  deUberative 
body 

A  willful  subversion  by  tlie  Senate  of 
the  public  image  of  the  Senate  as  a  gov- 
ernment instrument  of  dignity  and  ma- 
ture coiisideration. 

A  willful  furtherance  by  the  Senate  of 
what  IS  growmg  to  be  a  situatlOTi  of  gov- 
ernment by  headUne.  a  procedure  by 
which  various  Members,  through  the  in- 
troduction of  bizarre  proposals,  try  their 
case  m  the  forum  of  news  media,  rather 
than  through  the  orderly  legislative 
process  of  deliberation  and  debate. 
Such  procedure  is  comparable  to  the  al- 
leged attempts  of  some  lawyers  to  try 
their  cases  m  the  newspapers,  rather 
than  in  the  courtrooms.  That  is  an  un- 
ethical practice,  and  leads  to  the  usual 
instruction  to  juries  that  Uiey  are  not 
to  read  periodicals  durmg  the  time  a 
case  is  before  them  for  consideration  and 
deliberation.  That  is  a  sound  ethical 
principle  based  on  reason  and  logic:  and 
I  believe  that  we  need  a  similar  concept 
in  congressional  ethics. 

A  willful  stampede  by  the  Senate 
against  a  hopeless  minority  who  are  op- 
posed by  the  overwhelming  voting 
strength  of  a  majority,  who  propose  to 
proceed,  not  by  the  process  of  orderly 
consideration,  but  by  a  sort  of  conspiracy 
by  the  majority  to  disregard  historic 
procedures  and  safeguards. 

A  willful  revival  by  the  Senate  of  the 
philosophy  and  attitudes  of  the  Recon- 


struction Era  which  followed  the  Civil 
War  and  an  attempt  to  capitalize  on 
that  discredited  "bloody  shirt"  type  of 
political  appeaL 

A  willful  participation  of  the  Senate 
in  the  process  of  dividing  large  sections 
and  areas  of  our  country,  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  political  gain.  We  may  be 
witnessing  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  of 
demagoguery. 

The  proponents  of  the  civil  rights  bills 
and  proposals  not  yet  reduced  to  writing 
rely  confidently  on  the  implied  precedent 
of  the  parliamentary  situation  in  1957. 
in  their  plan  to  escape  the  scrutiny  and 
.spotlight  of  legislative  committees  which 
in  the  performance  of  their  duty  scrut- 
inize bills  of  all  kinds  before  they  are 
considered  by  the  parent  body  or  become 
positive  law  in  the  United  States. 

In  1957,  I  voted  against  the  procedure 
of  bypsissing  committees.  I  voted 
against  that  successful  attempt  to  dis- 
regard established  procedure.  But  in 
that  year  we  had  certain  advantage^ 
which  are  not  now  available  to  us;  Hear- 
ings had  been  held  on  the  then  pending 
measure  by  the  Judiciary  Committees  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  We  had  a 
House  committee  report.  All  that  ma- 
terial was  available.  We  had  a  House- 
passed  bill  as  a  nucleus  for  our  consid- 
eration. True,  we  now  have  a  House- 
passed  bill  as  a  vehicle  for  opening  the 
debate  on  civil  rights  matters,  but  It 
is  not  germane  to  the  subject  of  civil 
rights:  it  is  merely  a  measure  to  provide 
a  temporary  shelter  for  schoolchildren 
whose  school  building  has  been  burned. 

In  1957.  the  issues  were  at  least  par- 
tially defined,  and  had  been  partially 
defended  and  attacked  in  open  commit- 
tee hearings.  But  today  we  look  for- 
ward to  a  host  of  secret  proposals,  of 
dire  import,  resulting  from  an  unhealthy 
comjDetition  among  civil  rights  advo- 
cates to  propose  the  most  drastic  £ind 
punitive  legislation;  and  we  must  look 
to  the  newspapers  to  ascertain  what  fate 
awaits  us. 

Mr.  President,  the  far-reaching  pro- 
visions of  these  proposals  must  be  thor- 
oughly and  carefully  written  out,  ex- 
plained, defined,  and  debated. 

This  afternoon,  I  merely  address  my- 
self to  the  graveness  of  the  procedural 
course  which  may  be  adopted  here,  in 
connection  with  measures  of  such  major 
and  far-reaching  importance.  Certain- 
ly I  do  not  wish  to  consume  much  of  the 
time  of  the  Senate;  but  I  simply  cannot 
believe  that  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  this  great  body  have  determined  to 
disregard  the  usual  Senate  rules  and 
procedures  which  call  for  caution  and 
deliberation  I  simply  cannot  believe 
that  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  determined  to  use,  instead. 
a  shotgun  "  method,  and  thus  actually 
pass  a  piece  of  legislation  so  far  reach- 
ing in  its  effects. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  under  this 
procedure,  the  only  way  in  the  world  to 
get  the  bill  explained,  to  get  the  matter 
before  Senators,  and  before  the  country, 
is  to  debate  Its  provisions  here  on  the 
floor,  even  If  it  be  to  empty  seats;  and 
I  shall  certainly  follow  that  course 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
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lir.  tfl'EWUfl.  I  Bin  ihUI  to  yield  to 
tbe  qr^*^*^  from  South  CaxoUaa. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  able  Senator  for  the  macnlfl- 
eent  address  he  has  made,  and  to  say 
that  he  has  made  a  very  fine  contribu- 
tk>n  to  this  debate. 

Mr.  snaifNTS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  want  to  ask  the 
Senator  if  he  can  state,  sincerely,  of  any 
emergency  or  any  demand  for  civil  rights 
from  any  partictilar  group  in  this  coun- 
try, except  from  some  pressure  group 
which  has  an  ax  to  grind  ? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  really  do  not.  I 
think  the  matters  that  have  been  com- 
plained about  have  been  exaggerated. 
where  there  have  been  true  grievances. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  There  has  been 
some  complaint  about  voting  rights. 
The  attorney  general  of  my  State  testi- 
fied before  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  week  before  last,  that 
during  his  10  years  in  ofiBce  as  attorney 
general  there  has  been  only  one  com- 
plaint, out  of  2  million  people — only  one 
complaint — and  it  came  from  a  Negro 
who  was  a  graduate  of  Howard  Univer- 
sity. He  was  asked  to  read  the  Consti- 
tution. Under  our  State  law  and  our 
State  constitution,  a  person  has  to  be 
able  to  read  or  write  the  Corvstitution  or 
own  $300  of  assessed  property.  The  of- 
ficial merely  asked  him  to  comply  with 
the  ^aw  as  other  people  are  required  to 
do,  and  he  refused  to  do  it.  The  attor- 
ney general  was  contacted  about  the 
matter,  and  the  ofBcial  was  advised  to 
register  the  man.  anyhow.  That  was  the 
only  complaint  about  voting  rights,  he 
said,  he  had  had  in  10  years. 

With  regard  to  bTiching,  an  antl- 
lynching  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate,  or  one  will  be.  In  this  country, 
we  do  not  have  an  average  of  one  IjTich- 
ing  a  year.  Where  is  there  any  demand 
for  antilynching  legislation?  Does  the 
Senator  know  of  any  universal  demand 
for  It?  I  have  not  heard  of  any 
throughout  the  Nation. 

All  of  these  proposals  are  just  meth- 
ods to  try  to  catch  votes  from  certain 
groups  in  this  country.  In  order  to  win 
elections.    Is  that  the  Senator's  opinion? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  that  Ls  cor- 
rect. I  have  no  doubt  about  it.  I  think 
the  Senator  has  analyzed  the  situation 
well. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  contribution  to  the  debate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  contribution  toward  solving  this 
problem,  of  which  he  has  a  great  knowl- 
edge. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  There  are  many 
thoughts  that  will  come  up  in  connection 
with  this  debate,  but  I  assume  in  the 
days  to  come  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
debate  th«n  in  full.  I  thought  It  well 
to  bring  up  at  this  time  one  little  mat- 
ter. The  Senator  referred  to  so-called 
voting  referees  which  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral proposed.  The  Senator  knows,  of 
coiu-se,  does  he  not,  that  proposal  fol- 
lows rather  closely  the  Reconstruction 
Act  that  waa  enacted  by  Congress  in 
1871? 


Mr.  STSNNia.  Tea:  that  is  correct 
Tbe  propoaal  la  lifted  out  of  that  act 
bodily,  and  brought  forward. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  the  Senator 
knows  something  about  the  history  of 
that  act.  which  was  passed  m  the  heat  of 
the  Reconstruction  days,  as  a  punitive 
measure  against  the  South.  He  also 
knows  that  the  conduct  under  the  act  was 
such  that  Congress  itself  repealed  the  act 
in  1894.  in  the  light  of  what  had  hap- 
pened and  the  experience  under  it 

Mr.  STENNIS  Yes:  in  light  of  the 
Impracticality  of  the  act  and  al.so  the 
fact  that  It  was  applied  in  realms  other 
than  had  been  intended. 

Mr.  SPAFiKMAN.  That  act  was  re- 
pealed on  February  8.  1894,  and  the  day 
after,  on  February  9,  1894.  there  ap- 
peared an  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times,  entitled  "The  Close  of  a  Chapter  " 
If  the  Senator  will  permit  me.  I  think  it 
may  be  well  to  read  this  editorial  into 
the  RJCCORD.  In  order  that  we  may  be 
reminded  of  something  that  happened 
beck  in  those  days.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
the  Senator  read  it  into  the  RrcoRo. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  The  editorial  is  en- 
titled "The  Close  of  a  Chapter."  It 
reads: 

The  pas.sa^e  by  the  Senate  of  the  repeal  of 
tile  Federal  elections  law  marlu  the  clrjse  of 
a  most  important  and  at  tlmea  exciting  pe- 
riod In  the  history  of  the  country  since  the 
war.  The  electloiLS  law  wa«  a  supplementAry 
wax  measure.  Its  avowed  Intention  wa« 
chiefly  tc  protect  the  Republican  voters  of 
the  South  who  were  at  the  time  of  Its  passage 
almost  wholly  Negroes,  but  It  was  applied  to 
the  whole  United  States,  as  the  Constitution 
required,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  use  for  it 
In  the  large  cities  and  especially  In  New 
York. 

The  elections  law  was,  however,  vicious  In 
the  machinery  it  set  up,  and  was  In  many 
ways  badly  administered.  The  apfwlntment 
of  the  chief  supervisors  by  the  Federal  courts 
practically  for  life  Imposed  on  the  Judiciary 
functions  for  which  it  Is  not  fitted.  These 
ofacers  were  at  once  Judicial  and  Pi<^rutlve. 
Their  p>owers  were  hirge  and  not  very  well 
defined.  The  patronage  which  they  cr^uJd 
distribute  was  almi>8t  unlimited.  No  court 
could,  except  by  a  happy  chance,  hit  upon 
men  fitted  fur  these  varied  tasks.  Our  Judges 
are,  by  common  consent,  men  of  probity  and 
Impartiality,  but  something  more  is  needed 
for  the  proper  selection  of  appointees  like 
these.  The  result  was  what  might  have  been 
expected.  The  courts  were  Indirectly  dis- 
credited, and  the  personnel  of  the  force 
created  by  the  law  was  not  of  a  high  order. 
Moreover,  there  was  no  adequate  re^fxin- 
slblUty  under  the  l.iw.  In  theory  the  ci^'urts 
could  enforce  respxjnslbtuty.  but  In  practice 
they  did  not  and  could  not.  There  was  prac- 
tically no  check  on  abuses,  and  the  abuses 
were  constant  and  general. 

The  most  conclusive  proof  that  the  law  was 
either  badly  con-structed  or  badly  adminis- 
tered, or  both,  is  that  when  its  friends  were 
In  full  power,  with  all  the  authority  and 
force  provided  by  the  law,  they  never  suc- 
ceeded In  doing  any  lasting  good  under  It 
and  rarely  tried  to.  They  appointed  large 
numbers  of  deputy  marshals,  they  made  a 
great  show  of  Investigation  and  supervision. 
they  made  arrests,  generally  on  election  day. 
There  they  stopped.  Now.  IX  the  law  was 
good  for  anything,  and  If  the  offlcers  under 
It  were  careful  and  honest,  the  alleged  of- 
fenders arrested  ought  to  have  been  tried. 
conTlcted.  and  severely  punished,  so  that 
election   offenses    would   have    become    dan- 


irerous  ftnd  ntr«  But  almost  notblnf  of 
ttxis  sort  was  dona  It  became  a  very  cea> 
end  belief  that  the  law  was  used  for  par- 
tisan purposes,  that  It  w%»  In  no  sense  em- 
ployed as  a  mearu  of  purifying  the  suffrage 
or  protecting  the  rights  of  voters  or  repress- 
ing and  punishing  offense*  against  the  suf- 
frage but  that,  on  the  contrary,  tt  degen- 
erated Into  a  device  for  supplying  patronage 
to  the  partv  In  p»  wer  and  to  some  e«ter,t  for 
anii(<y;iig  and  Intimidating  the  opposing 
party  The  latter  charge  had  but  llUle  evi- 
dence to  support  It.  The  farmer  was  only 
too  obviously  true 

When  the  Republicans  In  the  51»t  Con- 
gress stuight  U")  replace  the  elections  law  by 
"He  of  m:rh  greater  severity  and  scope  they 
necessarSy  admitted  that  the  law  had  failed. 
and  they  were  Irjgically  res;H)nsU.>le  for  its 
fnUure  Njw    that    the    Democratic    Party 

comes  Into  p<-'Wer  and  couid.  If  It  chose, 
avail  them.se; ves  of  all  the  abuses  of  the  Law 
fir  which  the  Republicans  had  made  prece- 
dents, the  Republicans  can  give  no  reason 
why  the  law  should  not  be  re{>ealed.  and 
repealed  !t  has  been  Certainly  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  cannr-t  be  accused  of  Interested 
motives  In  throwti.k;  away  opportunities  fur 
f>atr.ina.t^e  and  influence  which  It  has  only 
Ui  foll'jw  Republican  examples  In  order  to 
use  The  repeal  Is  In  reality  an  act  of 
patrlutlsm  and  s<Tund  Jvidgment,  so  far  as 
Democratic  motives  are  concerned  It  marks, 
moreover,  a  deflnite  abandonment  of  the 
policy  of  the  centralization  of  power  In  the 
Federal  Oovernment  In  theory  there  U 
much  to  be  said  for  that  p<iiicy  In  practice 
It  has  Ksneraily  worked  badly,  and  often 
very  bad.y  Its  weak  p-lnt  is  that  under  our 
system  ■  f  government  there  Is  no  reasonably 
efflclent  me.iins  "f  se'-urlng  responsibility  pro- 
p^irtloned  to  centralized  power.  Wa  can  set 
up  a  powerful  central  machine,  as  was  dons 
by  the  elecllD.n  law,  but  there  Is  no  adequate 
control  over  It  and  no  chance  to  enforce  any 
Another  fact  of  Importance  Is  that  when  » 
machine  of  this  s«)rt  Ls  opposed  In  any  State 
there  Ls  no  dl.'poeable  force  to  overcome  the 
opposltliin  That  would  practically  require 
a  permanent  snd  dlsclp'lned  Federal  police, 
which  Is  so  Impracticable  as  to  be  absurd. 
We  have  pr  ibahly  seen  the  last  for  a  long  time 
'if  attempts  at  extending  Federal  action  and 
influence  to  the  details  of  government  In  the 
S'ates  arid  from  our  past  experience  we  have 
i.u  reason    to   regret   the   fact. 

Mr    STENNIS      T  thank  the  Senator. 

The  writer  of  that  editorial  certainly 
showed  great  logic  In  his  views,  but  he 
wa.s  not  a  good  prophet. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRP:sIDING  officer.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Missis-sippj  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  I^ouisiana'' 

Mr  STENNIS      I  yleid  to  the  Senator. 

Mr  LONG  of  Ixjuwiana.  I  wish  to 
conLrratuIate  the  Senator  for  a  very  fine 
presentation,  bringing  to  this  body  a 
great  numt>er  of  facts  a.s  to  which  we  had 
no  information.  I  am  frank  to  say,  as 
one  Member  of  this  body,  that  some  of 
the  civil  rights  mea.sures  v  hlch  the 
Senator  discu.s."^ed,  which  I  u  iderstand 
are  projxjsed  to  be  pushed  thro  igh  with- 
out any  hearing  or  without  ar.y  oppor- 
tunity for  witnesses  to  be  heard,  or  for 
the  Senate  to  know  what  the  witnesses 
.said  if  they  did  testify  before  various 
committees,  are  of  a  nature  some  of  us 
never  anticipated  at  all.  I  was  frankly 
surprised  to  find  there  was  a  proposal 
to  provide  all  the  integrating  services, 
whether  people  wanted  them  or  not, 
throughout  the  South,  and  apparently 
to  discriminate  against  the  Northern 
States  by  not  permitting  them  to  have 
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the  various  tntefraUon  •errlces  made 
K.ailable  u  them.  The  Senator  has 
really  broufiht  to  us  a  great  amount  of 
information  we  needed  to  Imow.  I  fear 
very  much,  as  the  Senator  pointed  out, 
that  the  potential  evil  of  many  of  these 
proposals  Is  only  beginning  to  become 
apparent. 

Mr   STENNIS.     Yes. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  certainly 
Bk-ree  with  the  Senators  conclusions 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
a  lid  I  appreciate  his  contribution  to  the 
debate.  As  we  study  tliese  proposals 
further  I  think  the  entire  membership 
is  going  to  be  surprised  to  find  out  what 
really  Is  Included  In  their  provisions. 

I  thank  the  Senator.  Mr  President. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  VlrBinia.  Mr. 
President.  I  disagree  with  the  procedure 
bcinK  used  to  bring  the  sub-ect  of  civil 
ri^ihts  before  the  Senate.  Nevertheless, 
I  believe  that  civil  rights  leeLslation  will 
he  enacted  by  the  Senate  within  the  next 
few  weeks.  Both  parties  are  committed 
to  the  enactment  of  civil  rights  lepL^- 
lation.  While  the  legislation  Is  llk'»ly  to 
be  concentrated  upon  the  issue  of  vot- 
ing rights.  I  believe  that  it  Is  hiphly 
lm[K)rtant  that  antibombing  and  antl- 
lynchlng  provisions  be  Included. 

According  to  reports  published  In 
newspapers  In  1958.  there  were  63  bomb- 
ln^.;5  of  religious  and  educational  insti- 
tutions and  private  dwellines  in  1957  and 
44  such  Incidents  in  the  year  1958  In 
1959  the  figure  was  comparable  to  1958. 

We  are  but  7  weeks  Into  1960  and  al- 
ready reports  are  being  published  of  acts 
of  bombing  of  reUglous  institutions  and 
private  homes. 

In  the  Washlnitton  Erenlng  Star  of 
January  29,  1960,  the  headline  read: 
"Bomb  Damages  New  Ssmagogue  in 
Kansas  City  "  In  the  same  newspaper 
on  P'ebruary  10.  1960,  the  headline  ap- 
peared: Home  of  Nep.ro  Student 
Bombed  at  Little  Rock.'  In  the  Wash- 
InKton  Post  and  Times  Herald  of  Febru- 
ary 11.  1960.  the  banner  read:  "FBI 
Agents  Join  In  Little  Rock  for  Bombers 
of  Negro  Pupils  Home." 

This  sort  of  terrorism  was,  and  is.  not 
peculiar  to  the  South.  Reports  of 
bombings  of  this  nature — as  threats  to 
the  minorities  of  our  country — have  been 
recorded  In  almost  all  sections  of  the 
United  Stat«.  Even  In  my  SUte  of  West 
Virginia,  there  was  an  mcident  about  a 
year  ago  of  like  nature.  A  schoolhouse 
which  had  previously  been  Integrated 
was  shattered  in  an  early  morning  blast. 
Ihe  person  or  persons  responsible  for 
this  tragic  action  dynamited  the  struc- 
ture for  no  positive  reason.  Most  au- 
thorities attributed  the  work  to  "hate- 
mongers."  The  case  is  still  open.  Au- 
thorities know  nothing  as  to  who  per- 
petrated the  act  or  as  to  why  It  was 
committed.  The  Communists  have  used 
Incidents  such  as  these  bombings  in  their 
portrayal  of  majority  against  mmority 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
these  terrorist  actions  are  the  results  of 
foreign  Influence,  but  the  pattern  Is 
much  like  the  method  of  operation  in 
certain  foreign  countries. 

This  possibility,  of  course,  adds  to  the 
necessity    of    providing    the    FBI    with 


power  and  authority  to  initiate  the  In- 
vestigation of  bombing  Incidents,  and 
the  ultimate  right  of  Federal  prosecution 
of  the  culprits. 

I  say  this.  Mr.  President:  As  long  as 
there  Is  one  Incident  of  this  nature,  there 
Is  need  for  legislation  which  would  make 
it  a  Federal  offense. 

Mr  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  really  feel  that  a  single  incident 
Justifies  a  Federal  law  and  the  Federal 
Government  intervening,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  In  the  case  of  such  an 
incident  I  would  certainly  r resume  the 
sheriff  and  all  the  law-enforcement 
agents  of  the  great  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia would  certainly  use  every  effort  to 
apprehend  a  criminal  who  did  the  t3rpe 
of  thing  to  which  the  Senator  referred? 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator is  eminently  correct  in  his  statement. 
In  presuming  that  the  law-enforcement 
ofRcials  of  West  Virginia  did  evers'thing 
within  their  power,  and  are  still  doing 
everything  within  their  power,  to  locate 
the  person  or  persons  who  perpetrated 
the  act  But  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  said  a  moment  ago,  and  will 
rejx'at  for  the  benefit  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  that  so  long  as  there  Is  one 
Incident  of  this  nature,  there  is  need  for 
legislation  which  would  make  it  a  Federal 
offen.se. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  It  not  en- 
tirely likely  that  the  sheriff,  if  he  wants 
the  assistance  of  the  FBI  or  of  some  Fed- 
eral aeent,  could  call  upon  them  to  help 
him  to  obtain  any  information  that  the 
Bureau  might  have  available? 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  think 
that  Is  logical,  yes;  but  I  feel  that  where 
it  Is  evident  that  explosives  used  in  such 
Incidents  have  been  transported  in  inter- 
state commerce  it  should  be  possible  for 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to 
enter  the  picture  without  the  invitation 
of  a  State  or  local  oCQcial. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator feel  that  if  a  person  is  apprehended 
and  brought  to  trial  by  State  authorities 
and  by  the  local  people,  who  I  presume 
would  be  good  citizens  In  West  Virginia — • 
I  believe  they  are  elsewhere — and  is  found 
Innocent,  he  should  be  subjected  to 
double  jeopardy  and  to  being  tried  again 
in  a  Federal  court  for  the  same  offense? 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  believes  that  the 
crux  of  the  problem  lies  in  apprehending 
the  individuals  Involved,  It  is  for  that 
purpose  that  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia Is  pleading  for  action  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  have  any  reason  to  believe  there 
is  any  lack  of  diligence  or  lack  of  ability 
on  behalf  of  the  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  in  the 
apprehension  of  criminals?  In  other 
words,  does  the  Senator  really  believe 
that  the  local  law-enforcement  facilities 
are  madequate  to  apprehend  and  to  bring 
to  justice  persons  cwnmlttlng  offenses  of 
the  nature  which  the  Senator  describes, 
which  I  believe  to  be  primarily  local  tjoje 
offenses?  I  see  no  particular  connection 
between   those   offenses    and   interstate 


commerce  or  the  usual  activities  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  would  not  imply 
for  a  moment  any  lack  of  mterest  or 
diligence  on  the  part  of  law  enforce- 
ment ofSclals  in  West  Vlrgmia,  Louisi- 
ana, or  any  of  the  other  States  of  the 
Union.  But  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia does  mean  to  state  that  the  law 
enforcement  officials  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  may  be  unable  to  cope  with 
the  situation.  The  same  can  be  said 
with  reference  to  bombings  which  have 
occurred  in  other  States. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  should 
suppose,  from  what  the  Senator  says, 
that  the  offense  to  which  he  referred 
is  primarily  local  in  interest.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  local  agents  would  have  all  the  ca- 
pacity any  outside  agents  would  have 
to  detect  the  culprit  and  bring  him  to 
justice. 

Some  people  seem  to  think  that  be- 
cause the  Federal  Government  is  in- 
vestigating something,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment 18  qualified  to  do  it  better.  I 
happen  to  know  that  a  great  many 
sheriffs  have  been  trained  in  the  FBI 
school,  and  have  available  to  them 
everything  the  Federal  Government  has. 
When  they  are  on  the  scene  locally,  I 
see  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  FBI 
agents  would  do  any  better  job  than 
would  the  local  law  enforcement  oflBcials. 
I  am  curious  to  know  if  the  Senator  feels 
that  there  should  be  a  duplication  of 
effort,  with  the  taxpayers  paying  to 
support  two  separate  groups,  one  group 
locally,  and  another  group  outside,  to 
try  to  detect  the  same  crime,  when 
basically  the  expense  aU  comes  out  of 
their  pockets  anyway.  Personally,  I 
doubt  if  the  FBI  is  any  more  efficient 
than  some  of  the  local  sheriffs.  I  am 
curious  to  know  if  the  Senator  feels  that 
there  should  be  a  Federal  law  to  achieve 
results  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
which  his  local  law  enforcement  officials 
would  not  be  capable  of  achieving. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  wishes  to 
state  that  it  Is  not  his  purpose  or  desire 
to  see  the  Federal  Government  preempt 
the  law  enforcement  activities  of  the 
States  in  this  field.  But  it  is  his  posi- 
tion that  local  authorities  are,  for  the 
most  part,  not  equipped  to  handle  such 
cases  as  this.  The  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  feels  that  there  would  not  be 
a  divided  authority.  He  feels,  however, 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  be 
provided  with  authority  by  law  to  initi- 
ate action  when  it  is  evident  that  ex- 
plosives which  have  been  transported 
In  interstate  commerce  are  used  In  the 
activities  of  the  kind  described. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  has  been 
the  impression  of  the  State  government 
in  Louisiana — and  I  assume  in  some 
other  States — ^that  even  the  State  au- 
thorities should  not  interfere  in  a  local 
area  where  the  sheriff  or  the  chief  of 
police  is  doing  his  job  diligently,  unless 
the  local  official  feels  that  he  needs  out- 
side intervention  or  assistance,  in  order 
to  do  his  job. 

Based  upon  the  principle  of  home  rule, 
if  the  local  official  thinks  he  can  do  a 
job.  and  there  is  every  indication  that 
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he  Is  competent  for  the  task,  he  should 
be  the  judge  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
needs  outside  help  to  come  in  and  assist 
him.  Does  the  Senator  disagree  with 
that  philosophy? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  put  his  fin- 
ger on  the  big  "if"  in  the  equation — if 
the  local  officials  are  competent  to  han- 
dle the  task.  The  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  maintains  that  in  many  in- 
stances the  local  authorities  are  not 
equipped  to  handle  the  situation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  they  are 
not  equipped  to  handle  it  as  law-enforce- 
ment officials,  would  not  they,  perhaps. 
be  best  qualified  to  know  that  they  are 
not  equipped?  I  suppose  the  Senator 
does  not  assume  that  they  lack  the  men- 
tal capacity  to  do  the  job.  I  assume  he 
is  referring,  perhaps,  to  not  having  the 
swivantage  of  a  large  crime  laboratory 
or  a  fingerprint  facility  available  to 
them — although  it  is  my  unpresslon  that 
In  every  case  every  local  sheriff  has 
available  to  him  any  information  which 
is  available  in  Washington,  and  that  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investieation  co- 
operates in  making  such  info:Tnation 
available. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  correct  in  his  as- 
simiption  that  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  does  not  mean  to  question  or 
indict  the  mental  capacity  or  the  Kood 
Intentions  of  local  enforcement  officials 
in  West  Virginia,  Louisiana,  or  anywhere 
else.  The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
merely  hopes  he  can  impress  upon  the 
Senate  the  need  for  Federal  lecislation. 
which  would  make  possible  the  entry  of 
the  proper  Federal  agency  into  this  field 
in  order  that  it  mi^ht  initiate  action, 
without  having  to  wait  for  local  authori- 
ties to  act. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  discussing  the  subject,  and  perhaps  he 
knows  more  about  It  than  I  do.  How- 
ever, some  of  us  had  the  impression  that 
where  bombings  have  occurred  involving 
a  church  or  a  school  building,  the  FBI 
has  actually  been  invited  or  requested  to 
enter  the  investigation  by  local  officials. 
and  that  they  have  investigated.  Failure 
to  apprehend  the  culprit  rests  as  heavily 
upon  the  FBI  as  upon  the  local  officials. 
There  is  no  showing  that  the  FBI  has 
been  able  to  find  the  culprit  when  the 
local  officials  have  not  been  able  to  do 
so.  I  wonder  if  that  agrees  with  the 
Senator's  understanding  of  the  facts. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  will  answer 
thusly:  Time  is  of  the  essence  in  many 
instances  such  as  this.  With  the  passage 
of  time,  the  danger  of  failing  to  appre- 
hend the  criminal  is  increased,  and  local 
officials  will  readily  admit,  in  many  m- 
stances,  that  they  are  not  equipped  to 
locate,  identify,  and  apprehend  the 
criminals  who  are  involved.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  merely  takes  the  po- 
sition that  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  provide  the  kind  of  assistance  that  is 
so  necessary  while  there  is  time,  in  order 
that  the  criminals  may  be  quickly  and 
surely  apprehended. 

Action  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation has  already   been   taken  m 


some  instances,  but  I  question  whether 
such  action  can  adequately  combat  the 
situation.  The  FBI  has  equipped  local 
police  with  modem  know-how  by  holding 
conferences  throughout  the  country 
dealing  with  detection  and  prevention  of 
bombings;  and.  as  pointed  out  by  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Louisiana,  has 
aided  local  authorities  when  requested  to 
do  so  in  the  actual  Investigation. 

As  I  have  already  stated.  I  feel  that 
the  FBI  should  have  the  authority  to 
initiate  investigations,  and,  if  violation 
of  an  interstate  nature  has  been  de- 
tected, that  Federal  officials  should  have 
the  power  not  only  of  investigation  but 
also  of  prosecution  of  the  terrorists  when 
apprehended  If  the  crime  is  purely  in- 
trastate in  nature,  local  authorities 
should,  and  rightly  so,  have  the  power  of 
prosecution. 

I  seriously  doubt  that  there  would  be 
the  divided  authority  referred  to  by  my 
friend  from  Louisiana  Local  authori- 
ties, for  the  most  part,  are  not  equipped 
to  handle  such  cases,  and  they  are  the 
first  to  admit  it.  Incidents  with  such 
moral  ramifications  need  the  attention 
of  the  Federal  Government  itself 

The  provisions  of  Senate  bill  188.  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  and  which  was 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  S<^nator 
from  Ma.ssachu.setts  [Mr  Kennedy:,  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr  Ervin\  would  provide  the 
protection  needed  a::ain.st  such  bomb- 
ings, and  the  bill's  provision.s  can  and 
should  be  included  in  any  bill  that  passes 
the  Senate  in  connection  with  civil 
rights. 

Not  only  would  schools,  churches, 
synagogues,  and  community  centers  be 
protected  under  the  law.  but  private  and 
business  buildings  would  be  protected  as 
well.  The  bill  provides  for  a  maximum 
fine  of  $1.0C0  and  a  ma.ximum  jail  sen- 
tence of  1  year  for  illegal  transfer  or  use 
of  explosives,  and  for  the  death  sentence 
or  impri.sonment  when  a  bombing  results 
in  the   loss  of  life 

In  addition,  the  legislation  proposes  to 
make  it  a  Federal  offerLse  for  a  person 
who  uses  explosives  within  a  State  to 
flee  the  Jurisdiction  to  escape  arrest. 

William  LloyJ  Garrison  once  wrote: 

With  reasonable  men  I  will  reason,  with 
hvimane  men  I  will  plead,  but  to  tyrants  1 
will  give  CO  quarter,  nor  waste  argviments 
where  they  will  certainly  be  loet 

I  feel.  Mr.  President,  that  these  per- 
petrators are  tyrants.  They  know  the 
terrible  risks  to  life  that  are  involved, 
and  yet  they  are  willing  to  put  In  grave 
jeopardy  the  innocent  lives  of  children, 
as  well  as  adults,  in  order  to  achieve 
their  nefarious  ends. 

We  must  sustain  maximum  effective- 
ness in  dealing  with  this  type  of  crimi- 
nal. Either  his  mind  Ls  completely 
twisted,  or  his  capability  for  violence  is 
such  that  it  warrants  the  maximum 
punishment. 

Gov.  Orval  Faubtis  said  in  1958 

There  must  be  no  ro<iin  in  our  hearts  or 
minds  for  the  sort  of  prejudice  which  h&s 
been  the  cause  of  bombing  Incidents  in  other 
States  •  •  •  I  win  use  all  powers  at  my 
command  to  bring  the  culprits  to  Justice.  If 
a  bombing  Incident  should  occur  In 
Arkansas. 


Alabama  Gov.  James  E  Folsom  in 
1957  said: 

Any  person  who  would  bomb  the  House 
of  the  L«jrd  endangers  the  life  of  every  man, 
W(3man.  and  child  in  Montgomery  I  call  '.ii 
all  people  of  Alabama  to  help  stamp  out 
such  lawlessness  wherever  It  may  occur. 

The  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 
Uiut*^!  States  called  the  bombings  of 
schools  and  reliKious  Irvstitutions  'repug- 
nant  to  American  tradition"  This  came 
at  the  Rroup  s  64th  annual  convention  in 
New  York  City  last  year 

The.se  statements  are  indicative  of  the 
feelings  of  mo.st  leaders  of  todav  j 
Eduar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  has  said  that 
bombings  can  be  materially  curbed  by 
an  arou.sed  public  opinion  a  coordinat^'d 
effort  on  the  part  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies,  and  stem  punishment  of 
the  peri>etrators." 

Ours  is  a  government  of  law.s.  not  of 
men.  The  stronger  the  antibombiiiK 
and  antilynchlng  legislat.on — the  betU-r 
If  this  Is  the  only  deterrent  that  will 
mean  anything  to  individuals  who  resort 
to  such  inhuman  acts,  then  the  lewLsla- 
tiun  should  be  strong  enough  to  provide 
a  constant  warning  and  it  should  pro- 
vide a  penalty  that  is  swift  and  .sure 
LynchinKS  and  bombings  are  to  be  placed 
in  the  same  category — they  constitute  an 
Indelible  blotch  upon  the  coruscience  of 
humanity.  This  Is  one  feature  of  the 
civil  riKhUs  i.ssue  concerning  which  there 
.should  be  no  disagreement 

In  conclusion.  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Louisiana  that  it  appears  to  me  that 
therp  has  been  a  pattern  of  such  bomb- 
ings They  have  not  bt-en  localized  in 
nature  These  acts  have  not  been  p<r- 
p>etrated  in  one  State  alone  As  I  have 
already  said,  the  actions  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  presenting  a  pattern,  en- 
gaged in  In  several  parts  of  the  country 
I  have  already  pointed  to  the  tragic  act 
that  took  place  in  the  northern  part  of 
my  State. 

Therefore,  not  for  one  moment  would 
I  imply — and  I  have  taken  the  greatest 
of  care  to  make  It  clear  in  my  state- 
ment— that  people  of  the  South  look 
upon  these  actions  with  approval.  I 
have  been  very  careful  to  state  that  such 
activities  have  been  engaged  in  in  the 
North  as  well  as  in  the  South  I  fear, 
nevertheless,  that  Lf  we  view  the  future 
on  the  basis  of  the  past,  we  might  an- 
ticipate a  continuation  of  this  pattern 
It  Is  not  intrastate  In  nature;  it  Is  Int^r- 
.state  in  character  It  is  larvrely  for  this 
rea.son  that  I  believe  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  have  the  authority 
to  initiate  action   in  this  field. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent   I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRET-IDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
Talmadge  m  the  chair  i .  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legLslative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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MUTUAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM— 
MF.SSAGE  FHOM  THE  PRESIDENT 
iH    DOC.  NO.  343) 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  today  ha«  received  a 
message  from  the  President  on  the  mu- 
tual security  program.  I  am  Informed 
that  the  message  has  been  read  In  the 
House  I  therefore  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  message  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  without  reading,  SLnd  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  message  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

A  year  ago  in  my  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  mutual  security  program,  I 
de.scrlbed  It  as  both  essential  to  our 
security  and  Important  to  our  prosperity. 
Pointing  out  that  our  expenditures  for 
mutual  security  are  fully  as  Important 
to  our  national  defense  as  expenditures 
for  our  own  forces.  I  stated  that  the 
mutual  security  program  is  not  only 
grounded  In  our  deep>est  self-interest  but 
springs  from  the  idealism  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  which  Is  the  true  foundation 
of  our  greatness.  It  rests  upon  five  fun- 
damental propositions: 

<  1 1  Tliat  peace  is  a  matter  of  vital 
concern  to  all  mankind 

<2»  That  to  keep  the  peace,  the  free 
world  must  remain  defensively  strong. 

<3>  That  the  achiev-ment  of  a  petce 
which  Is  just  depends  upon  promoting 
R  rate  of  world  economic  progress,  par- 
ticularly among  the  peoples  of  the  less 
developed  natlorus.  which  will  inspire 
hope  for  fulfillment  of  their  aspirations. 

'4'  TTiat  the  maintenance  of  the  de- 
fensive strenk'th  of  the  free  world,  and 
help  to  the  less  developed,  but  deter- 
mined and  hard  viorking,  nations  to 
achieve  a  reasonable  rate  of  economic 
erowth  are  a  common  responsibility  of 
the  free  world  community. 

'  5 '  T^at  the  United  States  cannot 
shirk  its  responsibility  to  cooperate  with 
all  other  free  nations  In  this  regard. 

It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  there  are 
only  a  few  in  the  United  States  who 
would  deny  the  validity  of  these  prop>osl- 
tions  The  overwhelm.lng  support  of  the 
vast  majority  of  our  citizens  leads  us 
inexorably  to  mutual  security  as  a  fixed 
national  policy. 

The  mutual  security  program  Is  a  pro- 
gram essential  to  peace  The  accom- 
plishments of  the  mutual  security 
program  In  helping  to  meet  the  many 
challenges  In  the  mld-20th  century  place 
It  among  the  foremost  of  the  great  pro- 
grams of  American  history.  Without 
them  the  map  of  the  world  would  be 
vastly  dl.^erent  today.  The  mutual  se- 
curity pri)gram  and  Its  predecessors  have 
been  an  :  ndlspensable  contributor  to  the 
present  Jact  that  Greece.  Turkey.  Iran, 
Laos.  Vlftnam.  Korea,  and  Taiwan,  and 
many  n.itiona  of  We«tcm  Europe,  to 
mention  only  part,  remain  the  home 
of  free  n.en. 

While  over  the  pact  rtiu  the  Soviet 
Union  hBs  expressed  an  interest  In  meas- 
ures to  reduce  the  cooimon  peril  of  war, 
and   while   its   recent   deportznent  and 


pronouncements  suggest  the  possible 
opening  of  a  somewhat  less  strained 
period  in  our  relationships,  the  menace 
of  Communist  imperialism  nevertheless 
still  remains.  The  military  power  of  the 
Soviet  Union  continues  to  grow.  In- 
creasingly important  to  free  world  in- 
terests is  the  rate  of  growth  of  both  mili- 
tary and  economic  power  in  Commuwst 
China.  Evidence  that  this  enormous 
power  bloc  remains  dedicated  to  the  ex- 
tension of  Communist  control  over  all 
peoples  everywhere  is  found  in  Tibet, 
the  Taiwan  Straits,  in  Laos,  and  along 
the  Indian  border. 

In  the  face  of  this  ever-present  Com- 
miunst  threat,  we  must,  in  our  own  in- 
terest as  well  as  that  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  free  world  community, 
continue  our  program  of  military  assist- 
ance through  the  various  mutual  secu- 
rity arrangements  we  have  established. 
Under  these  arrangements  each  nation 
has  responsibilities,  commensurate  with 
its  capabilities,  to  participate  in  the  de- 
velopment and  maintenance  of  de- 
fensive strength.  There  is  also  increas- 
irig  ability  of  other  free  world  nations 
to  share  the  burden  of  this  common 
defense. 

Obviously,  no  one  nation  alone  could 
bear  the  cost  of  defending  all  the  free 
world.  Likewise,  it  would  be  Impossible 
for  many  free  nations  long  to  survive 
if  forced  to  act  separately  and  alone. 
The  crumbling  of  the  weaker  ones  would 
obviously  and  Increasingly  multiply  the 
threats  to  those  remaining  free,  even 
the  very  strongest. 

Collective  security  is  not  only  sensi- 
ble— It  is  essential 

That  just  peace  which  has  always  been 
and  which  remains  our  primary  and 
common  goal  can  never  be  obtained 
through  weakness.  The  best  assurance 
agaiiist  attack  is  stiU  the  possession  and 
maintenance  of  free  world  strength  to 
deter  attack. 

Tlie  nations  of  Europe  are  increas- 
ingly assuming  their  share  of  the  com- 
mon dcfen.se  task.  None  of  our  NATO 
partners  other  than  Greece.  Turkey,  and 
Iceland  now  requires  nor  receives  any 
economic  assistance.  Indeed,  in  rising 
volume,  these  nations  are  now  providing 
economic  assistance  to  others.  Our 
NATO  allies  are  also  meeting  their  mili- 
tary needs  to  an  increasing  degree;  sev- 
eral major  countries  now  require  no 
help.  Our  military  programs  In  NATO 
countries  today  are  largely  designed  and 
executed  as  joint  cost  sharing  arrange- 
ments whereby  vital  additional  defense 
needs  are  met  through  mutual  effort. 

It  is  clear  that  while  every  possibility 
to  achieve  trustworthy  agreements  which 
would  reduce  the  p>eril  of  war  must  be 
explored,  it  would  be  most  foolish  to 
abandon  or  to  weaken  our  posture  of 
common  deterrent  strength  which  is  so 
essential  a  prerequisite  to  the  explora- 
tion of  such  possibilities.  The  need  is 
for  steadfast,  undramatic,  and  patient 
persistence  in  oiu-  efforts  to  maintain  our 
mutual  defenses  while  working  to  find 
solutions  for  the  problems  which  divide 
the  world  and  threaten  the  peace. 

The  mutual  seciu-ity  program  is  a 
program  essential  to  world  progress  In 
freedom.    In  addition  to  Its  mutual  de- 


fense aspects,  It  also  is  the  American 
part  of  a  cooperative  effort  on  the  nart 
of  free  men  to  raise  the  standards  of  hv- 
ing  of  millions  of  human  beings  from 
bases  which  are  intolerably  low,  bases 
incompatible  with  human  dignity  and 
freedom. 

Hundreds  of  milliwis  of  people 
throughout  the  world  have  learned  that 
it  is  not  ordained  that  they  must  bve 
in  perpetual  poverty  and  illness,  on  the 
ragged  edge  of  starvation.  Their  politi- 
cal leaders  press  the  point  hwne.  In  a 
variety  of  ways  this  drive  is  moving  for- 
ward by  fits  and  starts,  often  uncertain 
of  its  direction.  It  is  sometimes  involved 
in  free  world  struggle  against  com- 
munism, sometimes  not.  It  is  clearly  in 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  that 
we  Eissist  this  movement  so  that  these 
countries  may  take  their  places  as  free, 
independent,  progressing,  and  stable 
members  of  the  community  of  nations. 
It  is  equally  clear  that  it  would  be 
against  our  interests  if  this  forward 
movement  were  stifled  or  hindered.  The 
result  would  be  to  breed  fnistraticm  and 
explosive  threats  to  political  and  eco- 
nomic stabihty  in  areas  around  the 
world. 

Equally  with  military  security,  eco- 
nomic develc^ment  is  a  common  neces- 
sity and  a  ccHnmon  respwnsibility.  An 
investment  in  the  development  of  one 
part  of  the  free  world  is  an  investment 
in  the  development  of  it  all.  Our  wel- 
fare, and  the  welfare  of  all  free  men, 
cannot  be  divided — we  are  dependent 
one  on  the  other.  It  is  for  each  of  us, 
the  strong  and  the  weak,  the  developed 
and  the  less  developed,  to  join  in  the 
great  effort  to  bring  forth  for  all  men  the 
opportunity  for  a  rewarding  existence  in 
freedom  and  in  peace.  World  economic 
expansion  and  increase  in  trade  will 
bring  about  increased  prosperity  for 
each  free  world  nation. 

New  challenges,  with  corresponding 
opportunities,  are  now  visible  before  us: 
the  acceleration  of  the  achievement  of 
independence  of  r>eoples  in  Africa;  the 
growing  restlessness  in  the  less  devel- 
oped aresis ;  and  the  increasing  potential 
for  partnership  and  assistance  to  these 
areas  as  a  resiilt  of  the  continued  growth 
of  the  now  healthy  economies  of  the  in- 
dustrialized western  European  nations 
and  of  Japan.  Canada,  and  Australia. 

Free  world  cooperation  is  becoming 
the  watchword  of  this  effort.  In  the 
past  year  the  capital  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment was  doubled  and  that  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fimd  was  increased 
by  half.  In  addition,  a  U.S.  proposal 
for  an  International  Development  As- 
sociation to  be  affiliated  with  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  has  been  accepted  in 
principle  and  a  draft  charter  recently 
has  been  submitted  to  member  govern- 
ments. I  expect  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress recommendations  on  this  matter  in 
the  near  future.  The  industrialized  na- 
tions of  Etirope,  together  with  Japan 
and  Canada,  are  notably  stepping  up 
their  participation  In  cooperative  efforts 
among  themselves  and  with  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  to  pnxnote  growth. 
Similar  approaches  will  be  discussed  at 
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a  meeting  of  representatives  of  a  num- 
ber of  nations,  to  be  held  in  Washington 
in  March. 

In  our  own  Western  Hemisphere  so- 
ciety of  nations,  we  are  now  joined  in  a 
great  new  venture,  the  Inter-American 
•  Development  Bank.  This  new  institu- 
tion, formed  in  partnership  with  our 
neighboring  nations,  should  prove  of  im- 
mense value  in  promoting  the  more 
rapid  development  of  the  member  na- 
tions. Our  participation  in  this  joint  ef- 
fort is  significant  of  the  special  interest 
which  we  have  in  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  our  neighbors.  Together 
with  the  very  considerable  dimensions 
of  private  and  government  investment 
taking  place  in  the  hemisphere,  and  the 
mutually  beneficial  technical  coopera- 
tion we  have  so  long  enjoyed  with  our 
neighbors,  it  should  serve  to  accelerate 
progress. 

Thus  the  military  and  economic  re- 
sources which  we  provide  through  the 
mutual  security  program  to  help  create 
and  maintain  positions  of  strength  are 
properly  to  be  regarded  as  what  they 
are — investments  in  the  common  defense 
and  welfare  and  thus  in  our  own  se- 
curity and  welfare.  This  is  a  mutual 
security  program. 

Our  concepts  are  sound,  our  policies  of 
proven  value,  and  our  will  to  meet  our 
responsibilities  undiminished  and  con- 
stant. 

THE    PROPOSALS    rOR    nsCAL    TEAS     1961 

The  form  and  general  structure  of  the 
>  mutual  security  program  for  fiscal  year 
1961  remains  essentially  that  which  has 
stood  the  test  of  experience.  In  the 
administration  of  the  various  mutual  se- 
curity programs,  changes  have  been  in- 
stituted in  organization,  programing. 
and  management  controls.  It  was  in 
part  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  and 
making  recommendations  for  improving 
the  administration  of  the  program  that 
I  appointed  last  year  a  distinguished 
group  of  citizens  headed  by  General 
Draper.  Many  of  the  recommendations 
that  they  made  have  already  been  put 
into  effect.  We  are  constantly  .seeking 
additional  management  improvements 
to  meet  the  program  needs  and  difficult 
problems  of  operating  these  diverse  pro- 
grams on  a  worldwide  bsisis.  The  cate- 
gories of  activity  are  the  same  as  those 
with  which  the  Congress  is  familiar. 
Adjustments  in  the  nature  and  dimen- 
sion of  activity  are  proposed  which  re- 
flect and  are  responsible  to  the  changes 
in  the  world  seme,  in  the  degrees  of  need 
and  of  capability  for  self-help.  These 
adjustments  also  are  consistent  with  an 
analysis  of  future  needs  and  of  future 
changes  and  capability  for  .self-help. 
This  forward  analysis  was,  in  part,  con- 
ducted in  conformance  with  the  require- 
ment of  law  that  plans  of  future  grant 
economic  assistance  be  developed  and 
presented  to  the  Congress.  The  detailed 
plans  and  conclusions  on  future  assist- 
ance will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
in  the  near  future. 

j  MILITARY    .ASSISTANCE 

For  military  assistance  I  am  request- 
ing in  the  pending  Department  of  De- 
fense budget  an  appropriation  of  $2  bil- 
lion. This  is  more  than  was  requested, 
or  than  was  provided  for  fiscal  year  1960. 


The  request  for  a  larger  appropriation  iA 
not  made  in  order  to  increase  the  pro- 
portionate share  of  US.  participation 
in  the  common  defense.  Nor  does  It 
reflect  an  intent  to  embark  on  a  vast 
expansion  of  the  military  assistance 
program. 

The  amount  requested  for  military  as- 
sistance within  the  defense  budget  is 
in  my  considered  judgment,  and  in  that 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  a  need  for 
our  defense  equally  comp>elling  and  of 
equal  importance  with  the  needs  of  our 
own  services  provided  for  elsewhere  in 
the  defense  budget. 

The  amount  requested  is  the  result 
of  careful  and  detailed  review  of  the 
needs  of  our  allies  to  enable  them  to 
maintain  the  level  of  combat  effective- 
ness made  possible  by  previous  military 
assistance  and  to  provide,  mostly  on  a 
cost-sharinc;  basis,  for  certain  essential 
force  improvement  projects.  Without 
adequate  provision  for  maintenance,  the 
moneys  previously  spent  would  be  largely 
wasted  And  without  force  improve- 
ment, without  the  provision  of  more  ad- 
vanced weapons,  the  free  world  forces 
would  inevitably  fall  behind  in  their 
ability  to  counter  modernized  aggressor 
forces. 

The  fact,  if  it  is  a  fact,  of  reductions 
in  Soviet  military  manpower,  does  not 
alter  the  need  for  the  maintenance  of 
our  collective  defense.  Soviet  military 
power,  as  Mr  Khrushchev's  own  state- 
ment>  make  clear,  remains  great.  Our 
plans  have  never  attempted  to  match  So- 
viet armed  manpower;  they  have  been 
and  are  designed  to  deter  acgression. 
Of  special  importance  is  the  maintenance 
of  a  strong  and  effective  deterrent  pos- 
ture in  the  N.ATO  alliance.  As  indi- 
cated earlier,  the  improving  economic 
position  of  We.'^tern  Europe  as  a  whole 
makes  it  pc^slble  for  Europe  to  share  in- 
creasingly in  the  cost  of  the  common 
defense,  and  for  certain  major  Euro- 
pean countries  to  maintain  their  defense 
efforts  without  U.S.  assistance  At  the 
same  time,  the  requirements  for  modern- 
ization and  improvement  are  of  such 
dimension  that  our  participation  in  joint 
ra'Jt-sharmg  projects  with  certain  Euro- 
pean countries  over  the  immediate  fu- 
ture IS  still  essential  Provision  for  such 
contributions  is  included  in  the  proposed 
program 

The  amount  requested  for  fl.scal  1961 
is  consistent  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  bipartusan  committee  of  distin- 
guished citizens  headed  by  General 
Draper,  which  I  appointed  last  year  to 
review  our  policies  and  programs  This 
Committee  strongly  urs^ed  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  delivery  proiiram  of  approxi- 
mately $2  billion  annually  In  recent 
years,  annual  deliveries  have  averaged 
about  $2  2  billion.  Deliveries  in  fi.scal 
year  1960,  however,  reflecting  the  re- 
duced appropriations  of  recent  years. 
will  fall  back  to  $1.8  billion  or  less.  Un- 
expended balances  carried  over  from  pre- 
vious years  have  now  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum  and  deliveries  in  future  years 
will  closely  approximate  the  annual  ap- 
propriation level. 

In  my  considered  judgment,  an  appro- 
priation of  $2  billion  for  fiscal  year  1961 
is  the  minimum  amount  consistent  with 


the  maintenance  of  a  firm  and  adequate 
collective  defense  posture.  Anything 
le.ss  in  effect  precludes  essential  mod- 
ermzation  and  improvement  of  forces 
and  limits  us  to  a  t>are  mamtenance  pro- 
gram. 

KCON.>Mtr    ASSISTANCE 
DCrCNSE     SfPPtjRT 

For  12  of  the  nations  with  whom 
we  are  joined  in  collective  or  mutual  se- 
curity arrangements,  we  have  for  some 
years  been  contributing  not  only  mili- 
tary resources  required  Ln  the  common 
defense  but  economic  resources  in  the 
m«'asure  needed  to  permit  the  mainte- 
nance of  such  defenses  without  incurring 
political  or  economic  instability  This 
category  of  resource  contribution  we 
term  defense  support' — economic  re- 
sources to  assure  a  defense  posture. 
These  12  countries  mauitain  forces  of 
over  3  million  men,  more  than  the  total 
number  in  the  US.  Armed  Forces,  and 
each  of  these  underdeveloped  countries, 
except  for  Spain.  Is  part  of  the  expxjeed 
land  and  offshore  island  belt  that  forms 
the  immediate  southern  and  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Smo-Soviet  Empire 
Requirements  in  this  defense  support 
category  have  decreased  somewhat:  for 
fiscal  year  1961  I  am  requesting  for  these 
programs  $724  million  or  till  million 
less  than  I  asked  for  last  year.  This  re- 
duced requirement  reflects  in  some 
measure  a  gradual  but  ;>erceptible  im- 
provement in  the  economic  situations  in 
these  countries.  More  than  half.  56  per- 
cent, is  for  the  three  Far  Eastern  coun- 
tries of  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  Vietnam 
which  have  the  common  characteristics 
that  they  are  divided  countries  facing 
superior  Communist  forces  on  their  bor- 
ders, forces  which  tfte  Communists  pre- 
viously have  demonstrated  their  willing- 
ness to  use.  thereby  compelling  these 
frontier  nations  to  support  armed  forces 
far  in  excess  of  their  unaided  capacities 
to  maintain.  The  amounts  requested  for 
these  purposes  represent  the  least  we  can 
contribute  and  retain  confidence  that 
adequate  defenses  will  be  maintained 

SPECIAL     AS.Sl.STANf-E 

Another  category  of  international  co- 
operation in  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram is  the  provision  of  economic  re- 
sources to  other  nations  where  such  re- 
.sources  are  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  their  freedom  and  sUbility.  This 
category  of  cooperation  we  term  "special 
assistance."  I  am  requesting  $268  mil- 
lion for  these  purposes  in  fi.scal  year 
1961  Such  provisions  will  enable  us,  for 
ex.unple.  to  continue  aid  to  Uie  young 
nations  of  Morocco,  Libya,  and  Tunisia, 
to  strengthen  the  stability  of  Jordan 
and  the  Middle  East,  to  combat  the  en- 
croachment of  Communist  influence  in 
Afghanistan,  and  to  undergird  the  econ- 
omies In  Bolivia  and  Haiti.  Speci;il  as- 
.sistance  will  also  enable  our  continued 
participation  in  such  vital  programs  as 
the  worldwide  antlmalaria  campaign. 

AID    TO    DEVTLOPMFNT 

The  achievement  of  economic  prog- 
ress, of  growth,  depends  on  many  things. 
Through  collective  security  arrange- 
ments, through  defensive  measures,  by 
mving  military  aid  and  defen.se  support. 
we  and  other  nations  can  achieve  a 
measure  of  security  and  stabiLty  wjlhm 
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which  tlie  process  of  development  Is 
possible  uid  can  be  fostered.  The  pri- 
mary and  essentia!  prerequisite  inter- 
nally is  the  determination  to  progress 
and  take  the  actions  needed  and  to  make 
the  sacrifices  required.  No  matter  how 
great  thr  determination,  however,  there 
will  rem; tin  tremendous  needs  for  both 
technical  improvement  and  capacity  and 
for  development  capital.  If  a  i»ce  of 
developn  ent  ls  to  be  achieved  which  will 
meet  the  essential  demands  of  these  peo- 
ples, outride  help  is  a  necessity. 

TBCHNICAL    COOPraATIOK 

Throurh  our  long -established  program 
of  technical  cooperation  and  by  our  con- 
tributions to  the  United  Nations  activi- 
ties In  the  technical  assistance  field,  we 
make  a  major  contribution  toward  the 
satisfact  on  of  this  thirst  and  need  for 
growth  in  knowledge  and  technical  ca- 
pacity. The  mutual  security  procram 
proposed  for  fiscal  year  1961  continues 
these  vial  activities  and  provides  for 
the  enlargement  arid  exten.sion  of  our 
technica  a.ssistance  programs  in  the 
newly  energing  natlcms  of  Africa.  For 
bilateral  techmcal  assistance  I  request 
$172  5  million;  for  our  participation  in 
Umted  Nations  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams I  ask  $33  5  million;  and  to  sup- 
plement our  much  larrer  bilateral  pro- 
gram with  our  neight)ors  to  the  south. 
I  ask  $1  5  million  for  the  program  of 
technica  assistance  which  we  conduct 
in  cooperation  with  them  through  the 
Orgamzfction  of  American  States. 

ATKICA 

Of  Inescapable  Interest  to  the  United 
States  in  the  world  today  is  the  increas- 
ing assunption  of  self-government  by 
the  ;>eor  les  of  the  great  continent  of 
Africa,  especially  m  Uie  area  south  of 
the  Sahara.  This  vast  area  deserves 
and  con  miuids  the  full  attention  and 
assi.stame  of  the  free  world  if  it  is  to 
develop  Its  institutions  and  its  economy 
under  f i  eedom  While  the  needs  of 
Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  for  develop- 
ment capital  are  real  and  can  be  ex- 
p>ected  U  grow,  there  is  an  imperative 
and  imriediate  requirement  for  in- 
cre.vsed  education  and  training.  The 
request  for  appropriations  for  special 
a.ssistanc«'  includes  an  amount  of  $20 
million  for  a  special  program  to  be  In- 
stituted f>r  the  Improvement  of  educa- 
tion and  -raining  In  Africa  south  of  the 
Sahara.  *'lth  particular  emphasis  to  be 
given  to  the  meeting  of  needs  which  are 
common  o  all  the  countries  of  the  area. 
It  is  my  belief  that  this  Initial  effort 
must  gro'v  significantly  in  the  immedi- 
ate years  ahead  and  complement  similar 
efforts  or  the  part  of  other  free  world 
nations  so  that  the  capacity  of  the  new 
and  other  developing  nations  In  Africa 
to  manai:e  and  direct  their  develop- 
ment ca  1  be  strengthened  and  In- 
creased lapidly  and  effectively.  With- 
out such  .itrengthening  and  development 
of  educavion  and  training,  the  precon- 
ditions ('f  vigorous  economic  growth 
cannot  b<  established. 

JEVELOPMEirr    LOAH    rtTWD 

In  the  ^eld  of  development  assistance, 
the  Devel  Dpment  Loan  Fund  Is  proving  to 
be  an  Increasingly  effective  Instrument 
for  respoi  ise  to  those  needs  which  cannot 


be  satisfied  from  private  investment,  the 
World  Bank  or  other  like  sources.  It  has 
assisted  In  the  Installation  of  basic  facili- 
ties, such  as  power  and  transportation, 
necessary  for  growth  in  the  less  de- 
veloped areas.  Particularly  imrvortant 
are  the  expanded  activities  of  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  in  the  field  of 
private  enterprise.  The  Development 
Loan  Fund  is  opening  new  opportunities 
to  build  an  effective  partnership  with 
American  private  enterprise  wherein  the 
private  resources  of  the  country  can 
make  an  increased  contribution  to  de- 
velopment in  the  less  developed  nations. 
The  history  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  activity  over  the  past  2  years  in- 
dicates that  the  flow  of  such  loan  capital 
has  tended  to  respond  to  the  degree  of 
need  and  of  capability.  In  other  words, 
those  areas  where  the  determination  and 
the  will  to  progress  are  greatest  and  the 
capacity  to  use  such  resources  effectively 
is  the  greatest,  have  been  the  leading 
recipients  of  loan  assistance  from  the 
Development  Loan  Fund.  I  request  $700 
million  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
for  u.se  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1961. 

SOUTH    ASU 

Over  the  past  2  years  a  major  share 
of  Development  Loan  Fund  loans  have 
been  made  to  the  two  great  nations  of 
South  Asia,  India,  and  Pakistan,  where 
half  a  billion  people  are  deeply  com- 
mitted and  irrevocably  determined  to 
develop  and  maintain  institutions  of 
their  own  free  choice,  and  to  raise  their 
standards  of  living  to  levels  of  decency. 
The  force  and  drive  of  this  great  effort 
Ls  unmistakable;  it  warrants  the  full  and 
warm  support  of  the  free  world.  We 
have  joined  with  other  nations  in  help- 
ing these  countries;  we  envisage  the  total 
public  and  private  effort  to  assist  South 
Asia  not  only  continuing  but  exE>anding. 
An  increased  amount  is  expected  to  be 
devoted  to  this  great  cau.«;e  from  the 
resources  requested  for  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  for  fiscal  year  1961  as  these 
countries  increase  even  further  their 
own  self-help  efforts. 

THE    LKDUS    BASIN    DEVKLOPMENT 

A  development  of  major  significance 
in  South  Asia  is  the  substantial  progress 
t)eing  made  under  the  auspices  of  the 
World  Bank  to  effect  a  solution  to  the 
complex  and  difiBcult  problem  of  the  use 
of  the  waters  of  the  Indus  River  Basin 
as  between  India  and  Pakistan.  Vital 
interests  of  both  countries  are  involved ; 
the  solution  must  involve  a  plan  whereby 
the  waters,  on  which  the  agriculture, 
the  food  supplies,  and  the  economies  of 
the  region  depend,  can  be  equitably  de- 
veloped and  shared.  It  is  anticipated 
that  an  agreement  on  such  a  develop- 
ment plan  may  be  reached  in  the  near 
future.  Essential  to  its  fruition  is  the 
willingness  of  nations  outside  South 
Asia  to  assist  in  the  development  plan, 
the  cost  of  which  cannot  be  borne  by 
these  nations  unaided.  Under  World 
Bank  auspices,  plans  are  being  developed 
whereunder  the  Bank,  British  Com- 
monwealth nations,  West  Germany,  and 
the  United  States  will  each  contribute 
to  the  costs  of  the  development  plan  and 
the  supervision  and  management  of  the 
enterprise  will  be  imdertaken  by  the 
Bank.    We  propose  to  provide  a  measure 


of  a«^s'stance  to  this  activity  through  the 
mutual  security  program  in  fiscal  year 
VJ61  and  in  subsequent  years  as  needs 
arise.  To  assure  that  we  can  effectively 
participate  in  this  multilateral  under- 
taking. I  am  asking  for  authorization 
to  exercise  fiexibility  in  the  application 
of  regulations  normally  applied  to  bi- 
lateral undertakings,  if  and  when  such 
exceptional  action  is  required  for  this 
great  project.  The  solution  of  this 
troublesome  international  issue  should 
be  of  great  assistance  in  promoting  a 
peaceful  and  cooperative  resolution  of 
other  divisive  Issues  and  encourage  a 
maximum  concentration  on  the  major 
goals  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

REPITBLIC    OP    CHINA 

The  mutual  security  program  can  be 
expected  also  to  be  resi>onsive  to  the 
needs  of  other  areas  and  countries  as 
their  determination  and  capacity  to  em- 
ploy development  capital  grows.  We 
have  received  proposals  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  China  for  an 
expanded  and  accelerated  program  of 
economic  reform  and  development  to 
which  we  are  giving  close  and  careful 
attention.  The  'vigorous  and  skilled 
population  on  Taiwan,  the  record  of 
groviah  in  investment  and  output,  the 
very  real  potential  for  acceleration, 
offer  a  prospect  for  a  convincing  dem- 
onstration that  under  free  institutions  a 
pace  and  degree  of  achievement  can 
eventually  be  obtained  in  excess  of  that 
resulting  uncfer  totalitarianism.  For 
this  purpose,  we  envisage  the  full  em- 
ployment of  both  grant  and  loan  as- 
sisUince  to  hasten  the  day  of  ultimate 
viability  and  self-sustaining  growth. 

CONTINCENCT    TXTtTD    AND    OTHKE    PKCXSLAMS 

In  addition  to  the  major  categories  of 
cooperation  which  I  have  mentioned, 
military  assistance  and  defense  support, 
special  assistance,  technical  cooperation 
and  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  I  am 
asking  also  for  a  contingency  fund  of 
$175  million  and  for  $101  million  to 
continue  a  variety  of  small  but  impor- 
tant programs. 

The  contingency  fund  Is  an  essen- 
tial safeguard  against  the  unforeseen  or 
not  wholly  predictable  need.  The  rec- 
ord of  the  past  several  years  clearly 
demonstrates  its  value  as  enabling 
prompt  and  effective  response  to  the 
altering  course  of  international  events. 

The  $101  milhon  requested  for  other 
programs  will  permit  our  continued  par- 
ticipation in  UNICEP,  in  refugee  pro- 
grams, and  in  the  foreign  programs  for 
Ijeaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  It  also 
will  provide  for  administrative  costs  to 
administer  the  economic  and  technical 
programs. 

For  the  total  mutual  security  program 
I  ask  $4,175  billion.  The  need  for  these 
amounts  has  been  examined  and  reex- 
amined with  great  care  in  the  executive 
branch.  I  am  entirely  satisfied  that  the 
needs  for  which  funds  are  sought  are 
needs  which  must  be  met  and  that  the 
funds  sought  are  the  most  reasonable 
estimates  of  requirements  we  can  pro- 
duce. There  is  no  question  but  that 
the  Nation  cm  afford  the  expendltxirea 
involved;  I  am  certain  we  cannot  afford 
to  ignore  the  needs  for  which  they  are 
required. 
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The  Ubited  States  la  a  privileged  Na- 
tion. Its  ciUzena  enjoy  a  measure  of 
prois>erity  and  well-being  and  an  extent 
of  liberty  under  free  Institutions  un- 
equaled  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Our 
Ideals  and  our  ideology  place  upon  us  a 
responsibility  for  leadership  and  for  co- 
operaticm  with  otlier  nations  and  other 
peoides  whidi  we  accept  willingly  and 
with  pride. 

My  recent  travels  impressed  upon  me 
even  more  strongly  the  fact  that  free 
men  everywhere  look  to  us.  not  with 
envy  or  malice  but  with  hope  and  con- 
fidence that  we  will  in  the  future  sis  in 
the  past  be  in  the  vanguard  of  those  who 
believe  in  and  will  defend  the  right  of 
the  individual  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
labor  In  peace  and  in  freedom.  Together 
with  our  fellow  men,  we  shall  not  fail 
to  meet  our  responsibilities. 

DwiCHT  D.   ErsTWHOwrn. 

Th«  Whits  Housb,  February  16.  1960. 


UBAfilNG  OF  PORTION  OP  FORT 
CROWDEB.  MO. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HR.  8315  J  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  lease  a  portion 
of  Port  Crowder.  Mo.,  to  Stella  Reorgan- 
ized Schools  R-I.  Missouri. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, have  the  yeas  and  nays  been  or- 
dered on  the  Russell  motion? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  They 
have  not. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
Russell  motion. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
RussFLL]  to  postpone  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill— HR  8315— untfl 
February  23.  1950.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Biele], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hen- 
NiifGsl,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Murr.ay],  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  fMr. 
O'Mahoney]  are  absent  on  cfllcial 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Neubzrger]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
BiBLSl.  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
HzKNiHGs],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
IMr.  Humphrsy],  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 


from  Montana  (Mr.  MTnasTl.  Om  Sex 
tor  from  Oregon  [Mr.  NKcassflssJ.  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyomlnc  (Mr. 
O  MahokctJ  would  each  vote  "BaLy." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  CAPsxArri. 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  IMr. 
Cask  I,  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  IMr. 
DwoRSHAxl  are  necessarily  abeenL 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr  BridgksJ  is  detained  on  official 
business. 

The  rc-uit  was  announced — yeas  28, 
nays  6 1,  as  follows ; 

TKA!5— 28 


Butler 

Holland 

Rmhs^II 

Byrd.  V» 

Johnstoa,  B.C. 

Bmather* 

B/rd.  W    Va. 

Jordan 

Spark  maa 

Eastlir.tl 

K"rauver 

Btenr.ia 

Kl  lender 

Kerr 

Taltnart^* 

Errln 

IjCing.  La. 

Th'innorid 

Fui^intfht 

McCle;;an 

Wliiia<n>.  Del. 

Gold  water 

M  iir-iney 

Toui.g.  .N    DaX. 

Oor« 

Mnrse 

Hm 

Robertson 
N.\YS— 61 

▲Iken 

Knt^'e 

Marwfl^'ld 

AUott 

Font 

Martin 

Anderson 

FreAT 

^Luftoa 

Birtlet: 

Orf^n 

M*9 

Beail 

Or\i«-nlng 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Hart 

M.iskle 

BrunsUcUe 

Hartko 

Pa^t.jre 

Bu5h 

Hayden 

I'routT 

Canr.oQ 

Hlckeniooper 

Proxmir« 

Carlsoa 

HrMska 

Randolph 

CatTOll 

JaclC'OQ 

Balton.stall 

Case.  N  J. 

Javlu 

Schoeppei 

Cha»».^ 

J  )n:iion,  TeK 

Bcott 

Church 

Keatlr.j 

Smith 

C:arlc 

Kuchel 

Svmli.jton 

Co:>peT 

lAMSche 

WllPV 

C  otto  a 

Lonv;.  HawnU 

Wiaianw   I»J. 

Curtis 

Mc'ar;hy 

Yarborough 

Dirlcsen 

M-G->e 

T  juctf.  Ohio 

Dodd 

«•  Vamar* 

Dou^aa 

Magnuaon 

HOT   VOTIMO— 1! 

Bible  DwijTshak  M'lrray 

Brid[:e«  H-nnlr<«  Nrub^rsr^r 

Capen  irt  H  jmphriy  O  Mahuaer 

Cate.  S   Dak.  Kennedy 

So  Mr  RussEix's  motion  was  rejectod 

Mr.  M.ANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  winch 
the  motion  w.i.s  defeated 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on   the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  Uie  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wLsh  to 
make  a  very  brief  statement  before  I 
make  a  unanimous  consent  request.  I 
voted  in  favor  of  the  motion  to  postpone 
furUier  consideration  of  the  bill  until 
February  23.  I  voted  for  the  motion 
because  it  is  completely  consistent  with 
my  procedural  record  m  the  Senate,  and 
_s  dictated  by  my  convictions  in  regaxd 
to  what  I  think  orderly  procedure  in  the 
Senate  ought  to  be. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  In  1957  the  clvU 
rights  bill  came  over  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  from  the  House.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  then  took  the  position  that 
that  House  civil  rights  bill  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee for  consideration,  and  he  made  a 
motion  at  that  time  that  the  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee with  mstructiona  to  report  a  bill.  I 
think  the  time  Limit  fixed  finally  was  7 
days. 

I  took  the  position  then  that  we  should 
iK>t  undercut  and  undermine  committee 
procedure  in  the  Ser.ate,  because  I  think 
committee   procedure   i«   oif   very   freat 


Importance  to  our  ledslative  process.  At 
the  very  least  we  ought  to  try  to  get  the 
benefit  of  a  committee  report  and  com- 
mittee acUoD  on  any  bill  that  comes  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  consideration. 
We  ought  to  have  from  a  committee  a  re- 
port of  the  official  heanngs  tiie  commit- 
tee may  have  held.  In  which  qualified 
expert  witnesses  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee tn  rt'K'ard  to  the  problems  m- 
volved  m  the  bill. 

That  procedure  is  particularly  Impor- 
tant, ill  the  field  of  civU  rights,  where 
tl-ere  are  uivoived  so  man>'  quf.siion.s  of 
coixstitutional  law.  Many  legal  i&&urs 
are  bound  to  ari.se.  once  we  get  through 
passing  a  civj  rights  bill.  As  I  said  yes- 
terday, we  can  be  sure  every  paragraph 
of  any  civil  riglits  bill  we  pass  is  going 
to  be  litigated  in  the  courts  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  .submitted  to  the  courts  the 
strcnge.st  possible  record  that  has  been 
made,  IrglslativewL^.  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  The  cases  are  replete 
In  support  of  the  po.sition  I  took  In  1957. 
and  which  I  again  take  this  year,  that 
we  have  a  stronger  lex'..slalive  record 
when  we  can  turn  over  to  the  courts 
committee  report.s  and  committee  hear- 
ings In  reference  to  a  b;!l  when  there  Is 
sousjht  by  the  courts,  the  legislative  In- 
tent with  regard  to  any  law  tliat  Is  called 
into  litigation 

So.  becau5e  I  feel  the  course  of  action 
I  fought  f(.r  in  19b7  on  the  civil  rights 
bill  •viiich  was  before  u.s  for  considera- 
tion at  that  time  on  which  I  was  de- 
feitf  d.  and  for  which  course  of  action  I 
fought  again  this  time,  and  was  defeated 
again,  was  the  mast  orderly  procedure  to 
follow.  I  voted  m  favor  of  tiie  motion  to 
po-stpone. 

I  well  know  that  now,  as  in  1957.  I 
sliall  be  subjected  to  a  lot  of  criticism 
and  mi-sunderstanding  on  the  part  of 
very  sincere  a.nd  wonderfully  intenlioned 
people  who  believe  that  the  ends  Justify 
tlie  means  in  civil  rights  legislation,  and 
that  the  only  thing  tiiat  counts  happens 
to  be  the  ends,  that  we  must  gel  civil 
rights  legislation,  and  we  do  not  have  to 
pay  very  much  attention  to  the  proce- 
dural means  by  which  we  get  that 
legislation. 

I  can  understand  how  people  will  hold 
that  point  of  view,  but  it  is  not  m.ine.  I 
will  never  adopt  that  point  of  view  in  the 
Senate,  because  it  is  important  for  us  to 
follow  ordcr'y  procedure  in  this  Ixxly. 
I  do  not  yield  to  any  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  my  dedication  to  civil  riKhts.  and 
I  am  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the 
stroi.  est  pos.s.bje  civil  ri«hts  bill  we  can 
pass  in  this  .s£s.<.;on  of  Congress.  It  will 
be  found  that  Uie  ir'cnator  from  Oregon 
will  be  cha'.len',ed  in  the  Senate  ume  and 
time  aKain,  in  the  days  and  weeks  ahead, 
as  we  consider  civil  rights  legislation,  for 
going  much  further  than  I  surmise  a 
maiority  In  the  Senate  will  try  to  go  in 
se^^kine:  to  get  effective  civil  rights  legis- 
lation. 

I  believe  that  we  must  pass  legislation 
which  will  put  into  effect  the  Supreme 
Court's  historic  decisions  in  respect  to 
the  school  systems  of  this  country,  and 
that  wp  oueht  to  pass  lepislatlon  which 
will  guarantee  putting  into  effect  the 
meaning  of  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments, which  assure  Negroes  in  this 
country  the  rigiit  to  vote. 
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It  will  tx  recalled  that  in  the  debate  in 
1957  I  pointed  out  that  in  my  Judgment 
the  bill  wDuld  not  result  in  adding  a 
single  Neg-o  voter  to  the  voting  rolls  of 
this  country  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  <?lvil  Rights  Commission  re- 
port filed  with  the  Congress  only  a  few 
davs  befnie  adjournment  last  year,  in 
effect  said  the  same  thing 

We  have  to  pass  a  civil  rights  bill 
which  will  really  give  some  teeth  to  any 
provision  vhlch  Involvel  an  attempt  to 
give  the  Negroes  of  this  country  voting 
privileges 

Mr  Preddent.  T  think  It  Is  a  preat 
mistake  for  those  of  us  workmg  so  sin- 
cerely together  on  the  substantive  fea- 
tures of  cl  dl  rights  to  find  ourselves  the 
lea.st  bit  q  larrellng  over  the  procedures 
u>  be  folio  ved  I  want  my  colleapues  to 
know  I  aia  deeply  concerned  over  the 
pre.servatl(  n  of  orderly  procedures  in  the 
Senate  I  have  taken  my  stand  on  pro- 
cedure, an  1  I  shall  be  proud  to  stand  on 
the  record  I  have  made  in  that  respect. 

We  havr  the  question  Where  do  we 
Ro  from  here'  It  seems  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  apparently 
the  only  tholce  he  has  is  the  bill  now 
pending  before  the  Senate  The  only 
choice  he  has  Is  to  work  now  on  proposed 
civil  rightf  legislation  within  the  Senate, 
with  the  5*nate  actm?  as  a  committee 
of  the  whole  That  is  what  we  have 
done,  in  effect,  by  the  action  we  have 
taken  on  tie  yea  and  nay  vote,  since  we 
have  turn'-d  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  int)  a  Judiciary  committee,  in 
effect  We  have  turned  the  whole  Senate 
of  the  United  States  into  a  Judiciary- 
committee  of  the  whole  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senat/  In  which  we  shall  have  to 
work  I  d5  not  know  how  many  weeks 
we  shall  heve  to  labor,  but  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  work  aj?  many  weeks  as  we 
have  to  v  ork  as  a  committee  of  the 
whole,  to  pass  a  civil  rights  bill  without 
the  benefit  of  hearings  held  by  the  com- 
mitt4:'e.  an  1  without  the  benefit  of  the 
leeislative  -ecord  which  I  think  we  oucht 
t-o  have,  throut'h  the  application  of  com- 
mittee pro<  edures  in  the  Senate  We  can 
do  a  Job.  We  mun  do  a  job  It  will  not 
be  as  good  a  Job.  I  submit,  as  it  would  be 
if  we  foil'  wed  the  course  of  action  of 
having  th  *  committees  of  the  Senate 
make  then  reports  to  us. 

Mr  Preiident.  I  have  been  advised, 
and  I  thii  k  reliably,  that  the  Commit- 
t^'e  on  Ru  es  and  Administration  of  the 
Senate  ha?  been  contemplating  making 
a  report  t<  us  in  the  not  too  distant  fu- 
ture on  a  civil  rights  bill  pending  t)e- 
fore  that  rommittee 

I  have  >een  told  by  members  of  the 
Commute*  on  the  Judiciary  that  they 
believe  th<  chances  are  pretty  good  that 
in  the  not  too  distant  future  they  will 
be  able  tc  get  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  of  their  own  volition,  a 
civil  right;  bill.  I  know  there  are  sin- 
cere men  n  the  Senate  who  doubt  that 
and  who  i&y,  "The  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  Is  not  going  to  report  a  bill, 
because  there  will  be  delaying  and  dila- 
tory tactics  resorted  to.  parliamentary- 
wise.  In  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary" I  cannot  speak  with  authority 
on  that  s  abject,  because  I  am  not  a 
member  o'  the  committee,  but  I  want 
the  Recor  )  to  show  there  are  those  on 


the  Committe  on  the  Judiciary  who  do 
not  share  that  point  of  view,  and  who 
believe  they  are  making  substantial 
progress  in  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary toward  reporting  some  civil  rights 
proposal. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  can  accept  with 
any  enthusiasm  the  idea  of  turning  the 
Senate  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
to  handle  proposed  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion. I  think  we  ought  to  at  least  exhaust 
the  rules  of  procedure  available  to  us  in 
the  rule  tKX)k,  to  get  before  us  a  civil 
rights  bill  from  a  committee.  I  spoke 
about  this  matter  this  morning,  and  I 
shall  not  repeat  myself  other  than  to 
summarize  tiie  p>osition  I  took  this  morn- 
mg 

Thi.<;  morning  I  offered  two  discharge 
resolutions  As  the  Record  will  show, 
I  asked  a  series  of  parliamentary  in- 
quiries of  the  Presiding  OfScer  of  the 
Senate,  who.  assisted  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarian, put  into  the  Record  the  an- 
swers to  those  parliamentary  questions. 

Briefly,  Mr  Pre.sident.  under  the  rules 
I  cannot  bnng  up.  except  by  unanimous 
consent,  my  resolutions,  which  propose, 
respectively,  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  a  civil  rights 
bill  as  of  February  25.  unless  in  the 
meantime  they  submit  to  the  Senate 
their  reports  on  such  a  biU  either  favor- 
ably or  unfavorably. 

Mr  I  resident,  before  I  filed  those  two 
discharge  resolutions  I  conferred  with 
appropriate  members  of  the  staffs  of 
l)io.«^  two  committees,  to  ascertain  which 
bill  in  each  of  the  two  committees,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, could  be  said  to  encompass  the 
broade.'=t  scope  of  propKxsed  civil  rights 
let;islation  and  in  regard  to  which  the 
committee  itself  had  taken  the  great- 
est amount  of  action. 

I  found.  Mr.  President,  that  In  the 
Judiciary  Committee  a  bill  had  been  re- 
ported from  a  subcommittee  to  the  full 
committee.  I  found  in  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  that  the 
committee  was  in  the  process  of  giving 
very  careful  consideration  to  one  of  the 
bills,  which  I  cited  in  my  resolution, 
and  that  there  was  the  exjoectation  and 
anticipation  that  the  bill  might  very 
well  be  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  within  the 
next  few  days.  I  also  found  a  similar 
situation  in  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Mr  President,  we  can  wait  In  the  in- 
terest of  orderly  procedure.  We  can 
proceed  to  debate  the  prop>osal  which  is 
now  in  front  of  us,  and  discuss  a  bill 
which  is  not  germane  at  all  to  civil 
rights.  We  can  discuss  the  bill  in  terms 
of  proposals  for  civil  rights  amendments 
to  be  offered  to  it.  in  the  hope  that  per- 
haps some  time  during  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  that  bill  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  may  report  a 
civil  rights  bill  from  the  committee. 

How  would  Senators  like  to  be  mem- 
bers of  either  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  or  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  under  that  kind  of  a 
parliamentary  treatment  on  the  floor  of 


the  Senate?  How  would  Senators  feel, 
as  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  or  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  to  be  considering 
proposed  civil  rights  legislation  in  the 
committee  and  to  find  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States — this  happens  to  be  my 
description  and  my  view  as  to  what  I 
think  our  conduct  amounts  to — riding 
roughshod  over  the  committee  by  bring- 
ing to  the  Senate  proposed  civil  rights 
legislation  which  is  pending  before  the 
committee  and  which  the  committee 
members  are  supposed  to  be  considering 
in  good  faith  in  carrying  out  their 
duties  as  members  of  either  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  or 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary? 

Perhaps  it  would  not  bother  other 
Senators.  Perhaps  I  simply  hapr>en  to 
be  individualistic  in  this  matter,  also, 
but,  Mr.  President,  I  would  not  like  it. 
I  would  not  feel  that  I  was  getting  the 
fairest  of  treatment  from  my  parent 
body  if  I  were  seeking  to  serve  my 
parent  body  as  an  agent  of  either  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
or  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
my  parent  body  said,  "Well,  go  ahead, 
but  we  are  not  going  to  wait  for  you. 
We  are  going  to  bring  the  matter  up  in 
the  Senate  and  attach  it  to  a  bill  which 
does  not  have  even  a  scintilla  of  ger- 
maneness to  civU  rights." 

I  do  not  think  that  is  Uie  proi>er  way 
to  treat  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  or  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

One  may  say,  Mr.  President,  What 
does  the  Senator  from  Oregon  propose? 
Is  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  any  more  kindly?  I  think  it  is, 
because  my  proposal  is  within  the  rules. 
We  have  a  rule  in  the  rule  book  which 
provides  for  the  discharge  of  a  CMnmit- 
tee.  We  can  propose  to  discharge  a 
committee  as  of  a  day  certain.  We  can 
instruct  the  committee,  as  the  agent  of 
the  Senate,  to  follow  a  certain  proce- 
dural course  of  action  between  the  time 
of  the  instruction  and  the  day  certain 
provided  for  in  the  resolution.  That  is 
orderly  procedure.  That  is  one  of  the 
checlts  of  our  checks  and  balances  sys- 
tem, which  we  have  WTitten  into  our 
whole  legislative  process  in  this  form  of 
government  of  ours.  That  Is  a  check  we 
have  upon  a  Senate  committee,  if  we 
think  a  Senate  committee  is  not  pro- 
ceeding as  rapidly  as  it  should  proceed 
in  considering  proposed  legislation  as  to 
which  we  want  to  take  action  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  check  which 
ha.s  been  used  a  good  many  times  in  the 
history  of  the  Senate.  I  am  not  pro- 
posing a  procedure  for  which  there  is 
no  precedent.  It  is  orderly.  It  is 
proper. 

Considering  the  membership  of  the 
committees,  we  strengthen  the  hand  of 
members  of  the  Cc«nmittee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  and  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, if  the  hypothesis  be  true  that 
dilatory  tactics  might  be  indulged  in  by 
any  member  of  either  one  of  those  com- 
mittees to  prevent  them  from  moving  as 
expeditiously  and  quickly  as  they  other- 
wise might  move.  It  is  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  check  to  be  of  procedural 
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help  to  members  of  the  committee  who 
wish  to  bring  an  o£Bclal  report  before  the 
parent  body.  We  help  them  when  we 
move  to  discharge  the  committee  as  of  a 
day  certain,  with  instructions  to  report 
favorably  or  unfavorably. 

So  I  am  not  taking  an  action  dis- 
ciplinary of  a  committee.  I  am  not  pro* 
posing  to  discipline  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  or  the  Judici- 
ary Committee.  It  is  true,  as  I  said  ear- 
lier in  the  day.  that  ever  since  last  Sep- 
tember the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  have  been  on  notice  that  we 
hoped  to  bring  up  civil  rights  legislation 
on  February  15.  I  say,  not  at  all  in 
criticism  of  either  committee,  but  as  a 
statement  of  fact,  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  the  Judiciary  Committee  have 
not  been  taken  by  surprise  by  the  pro- 
posal that  we  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  civil  rights  legislation.  They  had 
notice  that  that  was  the  desire  of  the 
Senate,  as  of  February  15. 

I  wish  we  had  a  civil  rights  bill  before 
tia.  I  do  not  believe  I  know  enough  about 
the  Internal  parliamentary  plays  within 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion or  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  make 
any  statements  en  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
as  to  what  the  parliamentary  situation 
may  be  within  either  of  those  commit- 
tees. However,  I  am  satisfied  that  mem- 
bers of  those  committees  who  are 
friendly  to  civil  rights  legislation  would 
be  greatly  strengthened  by  a  resolution 
to  discharge  those  committees  as  of 
February  25,  with  instructions  to  report 
bills  to  the  Senate. 

I  believe  that  the  chances  are  very 
great  that  the  adoption  of  either  of  my 
discharge  resolutions,  or  both,  would  re- 
sult in  our  getting  a  civil  rights  bill  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  February  25. 
We  could  then  approach  the  subject  di- 
rectly, in  my  judgment,  by  way  of 
frontal  attack,  by  the  most  orderly  pro- 
cedure under  the  rules  which  could  be 
followed  by  the  Senate.  We  owe  it  to 
the  niles  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  legis- 
lative process  of  the  Senate  to  adopt 
that  kind  of  orderly  procedure 

Therefore  I  now  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  be  allowed  to  bring  up,  out  of 
order,  my  resolution.  Senate  Resolution 
273,  which  is  the  resolution  which  seeks 
to  discharge  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
as  of  February  25.  from  further  consid- 
eration of  a  particular  civil  rights  bill. 
the  one  with  respect  to  which  the  com- 
mittee has  proceeded  the  furthest,  the 
one  on  which  hearings  have  been  held, 
the  one  with  respect  to  which  there  are 
voluminous  printed  hearings,  and  the 
one  which  seems  to  be  in  the  best  form  to 
report  to  the  Senate. 

If  I  succeed  in  that  unanimous  con- 
sent, or  if  I  do  not,  I  shall  try  to  bring 
up  the  second  resolution  in  order  to 
make  the  record  clear.  If  I  can  obtain 
the  floor  I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed,  out  of  order,  with  the  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Resolution  274, 
which  seeks  to  discharge  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  from  the 
further  consideration  of  a  particular 
civil  rights  bin  which.  I  am  advised.  Is 
furthest  along  in  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and    Administration.     I    believe    it    is 


almost  ready  for  final  discussion  and 
vote  in  the  committee. 

This  being  February  16.  I  thmk  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has  been 
exceedingly  fair  and  reasonable  in  fixing 
the  date  of  February  25  That  is  fair 
dealing  with  the  two  committees. 

Let  me  say  to  my  civil  rights  friends — 
and,  good  naturedly  and  respectfully,  to 
my  southern  friends — that  such  a  course 
would  take  from  our  southern  friends 
one  of  the  strongest  arguments  they 
might  be  able  to  make.  I  can  hear  their 
arfuments;  "We  were  forced  Inro  this 
debate  without  the  advantage  of  a  com- 
mittee report,  without  opportunity  for 
th)!  committee  to  have  a  reasonable  time 
wi'h:n  which  to  file  a  report  and  take 
committee  action." 

1  am  for  taking  that  argument  a«ay 
from  my  southern  friends,  becau.se  I 
know  that,  on  the  merlt.n,  our  position 
in  favor  of  civil  rights  leRlslatlon  is  so 
unjinswerable.  and  so  right  as  a  matter 
of  social  justice,  that  I  do  not  propose 
to  ?ive  the  opposition  to  civil  rights  le::- 
Islatlon  even  the  kind  of  procedural 
arsximent  it  would  like  to  use  further  to 
cor.fu.se  the  ls.sue  which  confronts  the 
American  people. 

I  close  by  saying  that  once  again  I 
offer  to  the  Senate  an  orderly  procedure 
for  handling  c;vil  rights  legislation  on 
th€  floor  of  the  Senate,  one  which  would 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  we  had 
made  trie  ma.ximum  u.se  of  our  commit- 
tee procedure  in  the  Senate.  That  com- 
mittee procedure  is  of  vital  importanre 
to  sound  legislative  processes  in  the 
Seiate. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  my  first  unan- 
imous con.sent  reque.'=t 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
thi!  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  to  yield,  pro- 
vided I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor 
by  yielding. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Having  In  mind  that 
Ia5t  year  the  majority  leader,  after  he 
had  been  bombarded  by  many  questions 
which  were  propoxmded  to  him.  stated 
th.it  on  February  15  there  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  the  issue  of  civil 
rights,  does  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
fetl  that  the  Senator  from  Texas,  the 
mfijority  leader,  trespassed  upon  fair 
treatment  of  the  Senate  in  bringing  to 
its  attention  on  February  15  the  civil 
rights  issue'' 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  very  glad  to  an- 
swer the  question.  I  think  I  made  it 
clear  yesterday,  and  again  today,  that  I 
have  not  risen  at  any  ume  in  this  debate 
to  criticize  the  majority  leader.  I  have 
said  that  the  majority  leader  has  acted 
wii.hln  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  I  differ 
with  his  judgment  as  to  the  procedure 
which  should  t>e  adopted,  because  there 
is  Dn  the  calendar  the  Javlts  resolution 
prrjviding  for  the  discharge  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  from  the  further  con- 
sideration of  certain  civil  rights  legis- 
lation. That  resolution  has  been  on  the 
ca  endar  since  last  August.  In  my  judg- 
ment, it  would  have  been  better  if  the 
majority  leader  had  proposed  yesterday 
to  proceed  with  the  consideration  of  the 
dlfcharge  resolution — because  that  would 
have  raised  the  civil  rights  Issue — rather 
thin  by  way  of  a  bill  which  is  not  ger- 


mane to  civil  rights,  and  to  which  it  Is 
now  proposed  to  add  civil  rights  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  IJKUSCHE.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr  MOR.^E  I  yield,  provided  I  do 
not  lo.se  my  ri^ht  to  the  floor. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  The  majority  leader 
.stated  that  on  February  15  there  would 
come  before  the  Senate  the  issue  of  a 
civil  rights  bill  Could  he  have  more 
effectively  brought  It  b'-fore  the  Senate 
In  any  oUier  way  than  by  the  course 
%h:c!i  he  cho'o"' 

Mr  MORSE  Mo.st  certainly.  That 
Is  the  burden  of  my  argument,  I  will  say 
to  Uie  Senator  from  Ohio.  What  a  dif- 
ferent approach  It  would  have  been  if 
he  had  brouii'it  up  yesterday  a  motion 
to  discharge  the  committ'^e  as  of  a  defl- 
nito  date,  calling  up  the  Javlts  resolu- 
tion, which  Is  on  the  Calendar,  to  dis- 
charge the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
from  furtiier  consideration  of  the  main 
bill  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
that  that  would  have  been  the  most  di- 
rect way  to  bung  up  the  question  of 
civil  nghLs  It  would  have  been  the 
most  orderly  w.iy.  within  the  rules  of 
the  Sinat»^ 

Mr  L.'KUSCHE.  Mr  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  statement? 

Mr  MOR-C^E.  I  yield  provided  I  do 
not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  In  my  opinion,  the 
Scriator  from  Texas,  when  he  brought 
up  for  con.sideration  an  Innocuous  bill 
involving  the  loi.sing  of  certain  military 
property  In  Mi.svmri.  having  In  con- 
teniplaLion  an  amendmfnt  relatmg  to 
civil  rik'hts.  brouglit  that  Issue  directly 
before  the  Senate  If  the  course  which 
the  SenaUir  from  Oreeon  has  recom- 
mend»'d  had  been  clio.sen.  that  ls.sue 
would  not  liave  been  before  the  Senate 
on  February  15. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  reply  to  my  fnend 
from  Ohio  by  saying  that  moving  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion \o  di.scharge  would  bring  the  civil 
rlghtf;  Ls.<:ue  before  the  Senate.  I  do  not 
know  wiiy  the  Senator  from  Ohio  says 
that  if  we  had  followed  that  course  the 
Ls.sue  of  civil  rights  would  not  be  before 
the  S-enate.  because  that  is  what  Uie 
re.solution  deals  with. 

There  was  brought  before  us  a  little 
bill  uivolving  a  school  district  in  Mis- 
souri. in.stoad  of  a  civil  rights  bill.  That 
school  bill  was  made  the  pendmg  busl- 
nes.s.  and  we  were  Informed  that  we 
could  then  proceed  as  Senators  to  offer 
such  amrndment.s  involving  civil  rights 
as  we  cared  to  offer  to  that  bill.  This 
truly  wa.shes  out  orderly  procedure  \n 
the  Senato. 

Mr,  CARROLL.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yli^ld? 

Mr  MORSE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
if  I  do  not  Iwie  the  ficyn 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection"'  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  CARROLL.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  should  like 
to  say  that  all  of  us  have  known,  and  it 
has  been  in  the  papers  for  months,  and 
the  majority  leader  knew,  that  we  had 
under  consideration  in  committee  civil 
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rights  legislation  for  months — ^not  weeks, 
but  months- -and  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
.Sf-nator  from  Oregon,  to  paraphrase  the 
words  of  a  amous  song,  you  might  as 
well  go  chaslig  after  moonbeams  or  light 
a  penny  can  lie  from  the  stars  as  to  ex- 
pect that  we  will  get  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion out  of  tie  Judiciary  Committee.  I 
have  been  in  this  fight  for  months. 

Mr  MORf  E.  If  we  can  get  the  votes 
to  opix)»e  the  postponing  of  considera- 
tion until  February  23,  in  my  Judgment 
ur  have  Uie  /otet  to  discharge  the  com- 
mittee. I  b<  lieve  that  discharging  the 
rommlttoe  wDuld  have  strengthened  the 
hand  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  on 
ti>e  Judicliy  Committee.  At  least  we 
would  have  kept  faith  with  the  commit- 
tee procedure  of  the  Senate,  and  not 
tone  around  It. 

Mr  EAST1.^ND.  Mr.  President,  will 
liie  Senator     leld^ 

Mr  CARPOLL  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  j  leld  further? 

Mr  MORJrE.  I  yield  further  to  the 
S^niAtor  from  Colorado,  provided  I  do 
not  lose  the  f  oor 

Mr  EASTLAND.  Mr  President.  I 
should  like  1o  correct  a  misstRtemeQi 
made  by  my  :  riend  from  Colorado  ' 

Mr  MORS  ?  I  yield  first  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  with  the  under- 
.standing  thai  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to 
the  floor.  Then  I  will  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mis.'l.ssippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  Senator  from  Orepon 
yieldmg  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  dlstmguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  said  that  this 
matUr  was  pending 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
yielding  to  tlie  Senator  from  Colorado? 
The  Chair  h?ars  none,  and  it  is  so  or- 
dered The  ;->enator  from  Oregon  yields 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CARROLL      I  would  never 

Mr  E-^ST-^ND  The  Senator  does 
rot  wish  to  -nake  a  misstatement,  does 
he' 

Mr  CARFXjLL.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  not  made  a  misstatement. 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  will  have 
ample  time  o  comment  on  anything  I 
have  said,  aid  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
debate  the  matter  with  my  chairman.  I 
wish  to  make  the  record  clear  on  this 
point,  t)ecause  this  has  been  going  on  for 
a  long  time.  Going  far  back  into  last 
year,  we  hat  months  of  hearings.  We 
had  some  of  the  greatest  lawyers  In  the 
country,  from  the  South  and  the  North, 
and  Governors  and  attorneys  general 
Bpt>ears  t)efore  the  committee  to  discuss 
this  matter  thorcnighly. 

Mr  EASTLAND  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  should  like  to  finish 
my  statement,  if  I  may.  Then  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  If  I  may  do  so  without  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  losing  the  floor.  I 
wi&h  to  firush  my  statement.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
whether  his  resolution  is  directed  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
or  to  the  Cotinxittee  on  the  Judiciary? 

Mr  MOR.se.  I  have  two  resolutions, 
one  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  one 
to  the  Rules  Jommittee.    My  request  now 


Ls  with  respect  to  the  one  addressed  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr  CARROLL.  Is  the  Senator's  flrrt 
request  addressed  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  MORSE.     Yes. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
credit  of  the  majority  leader  that  I  know 
what  he  did  In  the  last  session  in  trying 
to  help  get  a  bill  out  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  Some  of  us  have  made  pub- 
lic statements  on  this  issue  We  asked 
the  Judiciary  Committee  to  report  out  a 
skeleton  bill,  the  simplest  sort  of  civil 
nghtA  bill,  80  that  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  we  could  proceed  to  attempt,  in 
I  n  orderly  fashion,  to  put  some  meat  on 
i    »'  bones. 

\'.  e  knew  we  wer«  not  going  to  get 
anyUiing  out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
All  we  asked  for  was  the  simplest  kind  of 
bill  What  we  really  wanted,  if  I  may 
.say  so.  was  a  bill  which  would  extend 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission.  On  such 
a  vehicle  we  could  work  our  legislative 
will  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Let  us 
tAke  a  look  at  the  record  and  see  what 
has  happened.  I  do  not  wish  to  get  into 
a  debatt^  with  my  chairman. 

Mr  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr  CARROLL  May  I  finish? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Chair 
would  liKe  to  state  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  the  floor  He  has  yielded  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr  CARROLL.  I  wish  to  describe  the 
procedure  then  followed.  I  thought  it 
was  a  very  wise  procedure,  believing,  as 
I  believe  firmly  today,  that  no  civil  rights 
bill  was  going  to  come  out  of  the  Judl- 
cian--  Committee  We  have  now  proceeded 
on  a  different  course.  We  have  now 
taken  the  issue  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  The  com- 
mittee, imder  the  leadership  of  fche  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  IMr. 
HennincsI,  with  whom  I  have  conferred 
about  this  legislation,  is  now  considering 
several  civil  rights  proposals  effecting 
voting.  It  is  corisidering  parts  of  the 
bill  Introduced  by  the  minority  leader, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
iMr.  DirksenI,  and  parts  of  the  bill  In- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  HennincsI  as  chairman  of  the 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  The 
committee  has  been  stud3dng  Federal 
registrar  sind  Federal  referee  proposals — 
these  are  new  Issues.  Hearings  have 
l>een  held  on  these  issues,  and  the  At- 
torney General  has  testified.  On  the 
House  side  the  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Judge  Walsh,  has  been  heard.  We 
now  bring  together  all  of  that  testimony. 
Perhaps  we  should  have  had  more 
time  However  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am 
not  speaking  in  opposition  to  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon.  I  am  trying  to  keep  the 
record  straight,  so  that  we  do  not  place 
an  unjust  burden — I  was  gotng  to  say  a 
charge — against  the  majority  leader,  be- 
cause the  majority  leader  as  well  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
and  the  disting\iished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois  IMr.  DouGLASl   and  I,  and  a  few 


other  Senators  made  the  pledge  to  bring 
a  bill  on  the  floor  on  February  15. 

Whether  the  majority  leader  observed 
all  the  niceties  of  procedural  operation, 
I  cannot  say.  Perhaps  it  could  have  been 
done  by  way  of  a  discharge  petition. 
However,  we  are  no  longer  confronted 
with  a  theory;  we  are  confronted  with 
a  condition. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that 
he  can  press  his  resolution — and  he  has 
now  asked  unanlmovis  consent — and  that 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Colorado  will  be 
very  happy  to  be  seated  and  note  whether 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  gets  unaxilmoui 
consent.  If  he  should  get  it,  he  mitiht 
change  the  date— we  could  move  It  up. 
without  waiting  all  this  time — and  X 
would  be  most  happy  to  see  a  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. That  could  be  even  a  skeleton 
bill.  I  do  not  want  the  committee  of 
which  I  am  a  member  to  be  the  grave- 
yard for  civil  rights.  I  should  like  to 
see  a  bill  come  out  of  the  committee,  even 
the  simplest  kind  of  bill,  and  then  we 
could  work  our  legislative  will  upon  that 
piece  of  legislation. 

If  the  Senator  does  not  get  unanimoiis 
consent,  then  we  will  take  a  look  at  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
I  am  not  a  member  of  the  committee.  I 
cannot  speak  for  it.  I  have  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  we  can  get  a  bill  out  of 
that  committee.  There  is  no  reason, 
however,  why  we  cannot  use  the  hearings 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  They  will  be 
just  as  helpful  in  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
as  in  the  committee.  It  is  my  impres- 
sion and  my  understanding  that  the 
hearings  are  almost  ready  for  printing. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
yielding  to  me.  Now,  inasmuch  as  I  do 
not  wish  to  shut  off  my  chairman,  if  he 
desires  to  address  a  question  to  me,  if  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  yield  to  me 
for  that  purpose,  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  for 
that  purpose,  with  the  understanding 
that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  Uke  to  ask  the  Senator  this.  First 
I  should  like  to  say  he  is  right  if  he  refers 
to  the  time  when  the  bill  was  before  the 
subcommittee.  As  the  record  shows,  that 
bill  got  before  the  Judiciary  Committee 
on  the  3d  of  August  1959.  We  considered 
it  until  the  21st  day  of  Augxist  1959.  when 
we  went  to  other  business.  It  has  not 
been  months  and  months  that  the  bill 
has  received  consideration  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

Mr.  CARROLL.     U  I  may  respond 

Mr.  MORSE.  With  the  same  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  understand  those 
things.  I  think  we  all  understand  them. 
It  took  a  long  time  for  the  bill  to  come 
from  the  subcommittee  to  be  considered 
by  the  full  committee.  I  would  not  in 
any  way  wish  to  cast  any  aspersions  on 
my  chairman.  I  might  do  the  same 
thing  if  I  were  In  his  situation. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 
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Mr  CARROLL.  If  I  am  permitted  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  MORSE.  With  the  same  under- 
standing. I  yield.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  When  we  are  con- 
fronted with  40  different  bills  and  all 
kinds  of  amendments,  and  when  we  are 
supposed  to  meet  once  a  week  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  under  the  rule.s — and 
I  gave  the  Senator  additional  heariiiMS — 
how  can  the  Senator  say  there  have  been 
dilatory  tactics  employed  in  the  Com- 
mittee on- the  Judiciary? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  did  not  say  there 
were  dilatory  tactics.  That  means  de- 
laying tactics.     I  said  graveyard  tactics. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  When  so  many  bills 
and  amendments  are  to  be  considered, 
how  can  we  consider  them  in  18  days, 
when,  in  addition,  not  one  proponent  of 
civil  rights  ever  moved  to  report  the 
bill?  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  any  of  the  proponents  of  these 
bills  were  not  sincere  m  their  efforts  to 
have  a  bill  reported.  However,  what  we 
were  doing  was  considering  the  jills. 
The  sole  point  I  am  making  is  that  this 
is  such  a  big  subject.  3  weeks  is  not 
sufBcient  time  for  an  adequate  dLscus- 
sion  in  the  full  committee. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado and  other  Senators — the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart  I,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr,  DoddI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating  I,  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
skn] — were  very  desirous  of  reporting  a 
bill.  But  other  Senators  have  rights, 
and  they  have  a  right  to  reasonable  dis- 
cussion. I  have  said  rea.5onable  dis- 
cussion;" we  have  not  gone  beyond  that 
point. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  If  I  may  respond  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi 

Mr.  MO'^E.  With  the  same  under- 
standing 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  recotrnize  that  in  a 
matter  of  such  historic  significance  as 
the  great  issue  before  us,  it  might  be  said 
that  we  could  never  have  a  reason- 
able time  even  within  a  period  of  months. 
Although  I  am  a  junior  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciarj*,  I  again 
make  the  statement  that  we  would  have 
as  much  chance  of  lit:;hting  a  candle  from 
a  star  as  to  have  a  bill  reported  by  the 
committee  So  much  for  that  point.  I 
think  any  Senator  would  a^ree  with  me. 

If  I  were  in  the  position  of  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  would  probably  take  the  same 
attitude  they  take  I  understand  their 
position.  Therefore.  I  cast  no  personal 
aspersions  on  what  they  have  done. 
What  I  have  sought  to  do  is  to  keep  the 
record  clear.  I  do  not  like  to  have  in- 
sinuations n.ade  against  members  of  my 
own  party  and  the  leadership  that  we 
have  practiced  subterfuge  and  attempted 
to  destroy  a  constitutional  procedure. 
Actually  we  have  been  fighting  and 
making  progress  on  this  issue  since  1957 
We  had  to  follow  some  unusual  proce- 
dures then  in  order  to  take  the  first  for- 
ward civil  rights  step  in  80  years. 

Every  Senator,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  is  concerned  about  the  funda- 
mental  question   of    the   right    to   vote. 


What  is  before  the  Senate  is  a  legisla- 
tive issue  We  do  not  nee<l  more  testi- 
mony or  more  hearings.  We  have  ample 
testimony  now. 

I  shall  not  object  to  the  resolution  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  becau.se  there 
is  .some  merit  in  it. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President.  I  shall 
reply  briefly  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado Most  re.spectfully  I  say  that  I 
think  he  has  proved  my  case  He  has 
pointed  out  the  desirability  and  tiie  im- 
portance of  our  following  a  course  of  ac- 
tion in  the  Senate  which  will  guarantee 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
cannot  become  the  graveyard  fur  civil 
rights  legKslation. 

This  IS  not  the  onlv  time  that  civd 
rights  will  be  before  the  Senate  This 
issue  will  continue  to  be  before  us  for 
some  time  to  come  I  think  it  is  hi^^hly 
desirable  that  the  Senate  establi.sh  a 
precedent  In  relation  to  propo.sed  civil 
nghus  leci.slation  before  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciar>-  by  moving  to  di.scharge 
that  commute*'  after  Kiving  it  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  in  which  to  consider 
proposed  civil  rights  lek'isiation  such  as 
that  covered  by  my  re.soiution. 

I  may  say,  further,  that  committee  re- 
ports havv."  a  very  mteresting  iet(al  status 
Although  the  commnle^  is  the  agent  of 
the  Senate,  strangely  enough  tlie  com- 
mittee reports  belong  to  the  committee 
and  not  to  the  Senate  as  a  whole  They 
are  made  available  to  the  Senate  by  the 
committee  That  is  *hy  it  is  .so  Im- 
portant that  we  have  committee  action, 
and  that  we  have  the  committee  make 
the  re[)orts  available  to  the  S+^nate 

Thf*  Senator  from  Colorado  ha-s  pointed 
out  that  a  great  many  competent  wit- 
nes.ses  have  testified  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  I  think  the 
Senate  ought  to  have  the  benefl'  of  their 
testimony,  oCBcially  tran.smated  from  the 
committee  to  the  Senate 

I  do  not  have  any  doubt  that  if  the 
i^^enate  adop^s  a  resolution  to  di.scharge 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  there 
may  be  .some  members  of  the  committee 
who  will  not  particularly  hke  it  and  will 
wi.sh  :t  had  not  been  done  But  a.s  agents 
of  the  Senate.  I  think  each  and  every 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary will  .see  to  it  that  the  Senate  gets  a 
report  by  February  25  The  Senate  haa  a 
full  calendar  of  other  legislation  which 
can  be  handled  between  now  and  Feb- 
ruaiT  2.5  We  will  not  waste  time  But 
many  hours  will  be  wa.sted  which  could 
have  been  .saved  if  we  continue  to  follow 
the  procedure  which  has  t)een  followed 
this    afternoon 

I  shall  make  one  more  point,  then  I 
shall  a,sk  for  the  consideration  of  my 
unanimous-consent  request  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  pointed  out  that  in 
1957  the  Senate  followed  certain  pro- 
cedures to  which  he  referred  W^'  did 
not  have  to  follow  them.  We  had  the 
same  opportunity  in  1957  to  protect  the 
committee  procedure  which  I  fought  for 
then  and  fight  for  today 

I  have  finished  my  statement  There 
Is  nothing  more  I  can  say  I  can  make 
my  position,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  no 
clearer 

Mr  FJIVIN  Mr  President.  T  ask 
unanimous   consent    that    the    Senator 


from  Oregon  may  yield  to  me  for  an  ob- 
servation, without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr  MORSE.  On  that  basis.  I  will 
yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  I^  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered 

Mr  ERVIN  The  advocates  of  clvU 
rights  bills  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  could  never  stop  drawing 
amendments  to  those  bills.  Every  time 
the  committee  met,  additional  ami-nd- 
ments  were  offered  On  one  occasujii  an 
amendment  was  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  MisAOurl  (Mr.  Hennincs!  which 
contained  In  the  neighborhood  of  40 
pages.  On  each  line  of  those  pages 
there  was  at  least  one  case  of  incurable 
mental  indigestion.  That  made  the  con- 
sideration of  those  bills  very,  very  dlfB- 
cult 

Mr  EASTI.AND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  di.stinKuished  Senator  from  Oregon 
yield  without  prejudice  to  his  right  to 
the  floor? 

Mr  MORSE  With  that  understand- 
ing I  will  yield,  but  only  with  that  un- 
derstanding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  EASTLAND  Is  It  not  true  that 
in  the  deliberations  nf  the  Committ»-«' 
on  the  Judiciary  the  proponents  of  clvU 
rights  legislation  consumed  as  much 
{.mt^  K.%  the  opponents'' 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  think  that  would  be  a 
fair  statement  There  was  considerable 
discussion  on  both  sides 

Mr  EASTLAND  Mr  President  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield,  to  per- 
mit me  to  ask  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  another  question'' 

Mr  MORSE  Only  If  I  am  protected 
m  my  right  to  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFJl  Is  there 
objection^'  The  Chair  hears  none  and 
It  IS  so  ordered 

Mr  EASIXAND.  It  was  all  in  nood 
faith,  was  it  not' 

Mr  ERVIN      Yea. 

Mr    EASTLAND      A  bill  was  desired "> 

Mr  ERVIN  And  a  multitude  of 
amendments  were  desired.  The  bill 
could  never  be  gotten  Into  a  form  which 
was  satisfactory  Practically  everv  lime 
we  met.  new  amendments  were  offered 

Mr  EASTLAND.  But  is  it  correct  to 
say  that  the  proponents  were  acting  in 
good  faith,  and  the  opponents  were  act- 
ing in  Kood  faith^ 

Mr  ERVIN.     I  think  so. 

Mr  DODD.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

M:  MORSE  Mr  President,  I  assume 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  Is  a.sking 
me  to  yield  for  a  purpose  other  than  to 
make  an  objection.  If  so,  I  yield  pro- 
vided I  do  not  lo.se  my  riiiht  to  the  fl(H)r. 

Mr  DODD  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon knows  that  I  have  a  deeply  sympa- 
thetic attitude  toward  his  position  Do*'s 
the  Senator  believe  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  the  House  of  Representatives, 
through  the  Rules  Committee,  to  Ret  a 
rule  which  would  permit  a  bill  on  this 
subject  to  come  over  from  the  House ^ 

Mr  MORSE.  I  do  not  know:  but  if 
it    did    come    over    from    the    House.    I 
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would  want   t  to  go  to  the  Comm.lttee  on 
the  Judlciar",  just  as  I  did  In  1957. 

Mr  DODD  I  understand  that;  but 
does  not  thf  Senator  believe  that  as  a 
matter  of  prswrticallty  and  reality  It  Is 
lmp<^ssible  In  the  present  state  of  affairs 
to  expect  a  Jill  which  has  gone  through 
the  Rules  Committee  to  come  over  from 
the  Hou-se'  Therefore,  does  not  the 
Senator  bell»ve  that  the  majority  leader 
has,  in  ord  >r  to  further  the  cause  of 
civil  right."!  legislation,  taken  the  only 
practical,  reali.stic  approach  which  per- 
hai>s  could  ->f  tak'^n  under  the  circum- 
stances pre /ailing  here,  and  oertainly 
there' 

Mr  MOR'E.  I  most  respectfully  ."lay 
that  I  do  nrt  believe  that  Is  the  case  I 
think  R  bill  f  ould  be  reported  from  either 
tl.e  Commlf.ee  on  the  Judiciary  or  the 
Committee  m  Rules  and  Administration 
by  way  of  a  re.soiutlon  to  discharge 

Mr  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
S'^-nt  that  out  of  order,  there  be  called 
i:p  mv  resolution  Senate  Re.solutlon  273. 
and  that  It  be  read  for  the  immediate 
con.videration  of  the  Senate 

Mr  EASTLAND  Reserving  the  right 
to  object 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  I  have 
made  my  unanim  as-consent  request  to 
have  the  Senate  Resolution  273  called 
up 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  res- 
olution will  be  Ktnt^ 

The  I.cf.isLATivt  C'..EHK  A  resolution 
'S  Res  273'  to  dlsrharge  under  certain 
conditio  s  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary from  the  further  consideration  of 
Senate  bill  2391,  the  .so-called  civil  rights 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Ls  th^re 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon'' 

Mr    KASTlJiSD      Yes 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent, who  has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  O.^'eeon  has  the  floor 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  Pre.sldent.  I  yield 
the  floor     I  have  m.ade  my  request 

Mr  EASTLAND.  I  reserve  the  right 
to  object 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  t<T  make  two  points  in  con- 
nection with  the  statem'*nt  made  by  the 
Senator  from  (Oregon  The  Eienator 
from  Oregon  state5  that  he  n*  offering 
resolutions  to  di.scharge  two  committees 
of  the  Senate  in  order  to  provide  an 
orderly  procedure  .so  as  to  make  avail- 
able hearings  and  to  get  a  committee 
report 

First  (>f  all.  I  know  of  no  rule  of  the 
Senate  which  requires  a  commltte*>  to 
write  a  useful  reix>rt  if  the  committee 
does  not  desire  to  do  so 

Second.  I  hold  In  my  hand  3.000  pages 
of  hearings  taken  last  year.  They  are 
available  t<j  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  to  other  Senators  who  may  desire 
U5  read  them  They  relate  to  everj*  civil 
rights  proposal  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  .'udiclary. 

Mr.  President  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon .speaks  of  protecting  the  Judiciary' 
Committee.  He  would  protect  that  com- 
mittee by  a  motion  which  would  kick 
the  committee  In  the  teeth  and  would 
tell  the  members  o*  the  committee  that 


we  are  going  to  take  all  these  bills  out  of 
Its  procedure.  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  criticized  what  he  has  called 
"disorderly  procedure."  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  know  of  no  more  disorderly  pro- 
cedure that  the  Senate  could  take  than 
for  It  to  begin  to  discharge  Its  various 
committees  from  the  further  consider- 
ation of  bills  under  their  jurisdiction, 

Tlie  resolutions  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  commence  to  deal  in  that 
way,  today,  with  two  of  our  commit- 
tees— the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee If  the  Senator  from  Oregon  were 
to  be  successful  in  the  resolutions  he  has 
submitted  today,  I  hesitate  to  predict 
how  many  of  the  Senate  committees  he 
would  proceed  to  attempt  to  treat  in  the 
same  way  tomorrow. 

Mr  President.  I  wish  to  point  out  to 
the  membership  of  the  Senate  that  noth- 
ing is  to  be  gamed  by  agreeing  to  a  mo- 
tion to  di.scharge  these  committees  from 
the  further  consideration  of  these  bills. 

On  last  September  14,  on  three  sepa- 
rate occa.sion5,  both  the  majority  lead- 
ership and  the  minority  leadership  of 
the  Senate,  after  talking  to  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  including  its 
chairman,  and  after  talking  to  the  senior 
Sena  or  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell]  — 
and  I  do  not  imply  that  either  of  them 
either  agreed  to  this  procedure  or  fav- 
ored it,  but  both  of  them  did  want  to  be 
put  on  notice  whenever  a  motion  afTect- 
ing  civil  rights  was  to  be  made — the 
leadership  said  that  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  .should  be  put  on  notice  ^Jiat  on 
Februarv-  15,  at  or  about  12  o'clock,  the 
leadership  anticipated  that  some  Senator 
would  rLse  from  his  seat  and  would  do 
one  of  the  following  things:  either  at- 
tempt to  intercept  a  bill  from  the  House, 
If  the  Hou.se  had  passed  one;  or  bring 
up  by  motion  a  bill  reported  from  the 
Senate  committee,  if  the  Senate  commit- 
tee had  reported  one;  or  move  to  take  up, 
from  the  calendar,  a  resolution  calling 
for  the  discharge  of  the  committee  from 
the  further  coii.slderation  of  such  a  bill; 
or  bring  up.  by  way  of  motion,  a  bill 
on  the  calendar  w  hich  could  be  amended. 
That  notice  was  given.  It  was  repeated 
again,  and  again,  and  again. 

I  wi.sh  to  read  from  the  Congressional 
Reoord,  volume  105,  part  15,  page  19430, 
as  follows : 

Mr  Johnson  of  Texas.  I  should  like  to 
make  one  final  comment.  I  have  discussed 
this  m,<\ner  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
!  Mr  MoB-sE),  the  Senator  from  Ml.inesota 
I  Mr  HiMPHRET".  and  other  Senators.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  have  reached  no 
agreement  with  anyone  as  to  the  date  when 
this  motion  Is  to  be  offered.  I  am  willing 
to  agree  thai  at  a  specific  time  which  seems 
to  su'.t  a  majority  of  the  Senate  a  motion 
CAn  be  made  and  will  be  made  with  my 
knowledge  and  with  my  understanding,  and 
that  motion  can  be  debated  until  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  can  determine  what  It  wants 
done 

The  question  la  whether  It  shall  be  done 
January  18  or  February  15.  That  Is  a  mat- 
ter for  all  S«nator»  to  consider. 

And  I  proceeded  to  discuss  the  desir- 
ability of  the  various  dates. 

Three  pages  later — as  recorded  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  105,  part 
15.  page  19433.  after  hearing  a  statement 


by  the  minority  leader  and  a  statement 
by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Rirs- 
SELL],  I  had  the  following  to  say: 

Tliat  is  why  I  recommend — since  this  sub- 
Je<"t  is  going  to  be  considered,  and  since  mo- 
tions are  going  to  be  made,  and  since  some 
Senators  are  determined  that  such  bills  will 
be  considered — that  we  try  to  agree  on  a 
date  which  would  be  convenient  to  most 
Senators  who  are  sponsoring  such  legisla- 
tion or  Senators  who  oppose  such  legisla- 
tion, but  to  all  Senators. 

My  recommendation  for  the  date  would  be 
Immediately  following  the  return  of  the 
minority  from  the  Lincoln  Day  dinners.  I 
am  wiling  to  have  any  other  Senator  ex- 
press his  views  and  maJte  any  motion  he 
may  desire  to  make;  but  I  believe  that  Is  the 
best  time,  and  I  t>eUeve  it  would  suit  bet- 
ter the  convenience  of  the  Members. 

I  do  not  wish  to  express  the  opinion  that 
all  other  Members  will  support  such  a  mo- 
tion at  that  time.  I  know  some  of  them  will 
resist  it   and  resist  it  strongly. 

But  »D  far  as  the  majority  leader  is  con- 
cerned, he  will  be  in  his  place,  bringing  up 
bills,  by  way  of  making  motions;  and  he  ex- 
pects that  on  the  cl\il  rights  subject  var- 
ious proposals  will  be  made  In  the  form  of 
amendments  or  in  the  form  of  a  bill  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  or  In  the  form  of 
a  bill  pjissed  by  the  House.  What  form  such 
proposals  will  finally  take.  I  do  not  know 
now.  But  I  am  willing  to  agree  that  on 
the  return  from  the  Lincoln  Day  dinners,  a 
bill  will  be  brought  up  by  motion,  or  that 
amendment*  which  are  at  the  desk  may  be 
oSered.  if  no  such  bill  has  been  reported  or 
if  the  Senator  from  New  York  does  not  at 
that  time  desire  to  call  up,  by  motion,  his 
proposal. 

Mr.  Pi-esldent,  In  the  course  of  two  or 
three  other  colloquies  the  leadership  said 
we  would  intercept  a  House  bill ;  or  would 
bring  up  by  motion  a  bill  reported  by 
the  Senate  committee,  if  one  was  re- 
ported by  it :  or  would  bring  up  by  mo- 
tion, from  the  Calendar,  a  bill  to  which 
such  amendments  could  be  offered. 

Everyone  knows  that  when  we  con- 
sider any  bill — not  just  the  presently 
pending  small  bill  dealing  with  a  school 
district  in  Missouri — civil  rights  pro- 
posals or  amendments  will  be  in  order. 
Such  a  bill  could  relate  to  Kansas  or  to 
New  York  or  to  Texas.  We  could  have 
proceeded  m  that  way  in  connection 
with  the  tobacco  bill  which  we  were  con- 
sidered yesterday. 

All  I  have  attempted  to  do  is  set  a 
specific  time  and  a  specific  bill,  so  every 
Member  of  the  Senate — regardless  of 
his  viewT>cint — would  be  on  notice,  and 
could  protect  his  rights  and  his  State, 
and  could  be  prepared  to  proceed  out 
of  respect  for  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  of  his  State. 

There  has  been  considerable  talk 
about  the  pending  busmess.  I  antici- 
pated that.  I  have  seen  civil  rights  pro- 
posals come  before  this  body  on  other 
occasions;  it  is  not  a  new  experience  for 
me. 

I  cxp>ect  that  the  Senate  will  be  talk- 
ing about  this  matter  for  some  time  to 
come.  If  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  or  if  the  Judiciarj-  Com- 
mittee reports  a  bill,  certainly  I  have  no 
desire  to  confine  the  offering  of  civil 
rights  proposals  to  the  bill  which  now 
IS  pending.  If  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives passes  a  bill  in  this  field,  the 
Senate  will  be  able  to  act  on  it.  I  said 
so  yesterday,  and  I  say  so  again  today. 
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|.  I  But.  Mr.  President,  as  the  leader  of 
this  body,  I  had  made  an  honorable  com- 
mitment, and  it  required  that  I  noiify 
every  Senator  that  there  was  a  vehicle, 
an  avenue,  if  Senators  wished  to  utilize 
it.  by  means  of  which  the  sentiment  of 
the  majority  of  the  Senate  in  the  field 
of  civil  rights  could  be  expressed. 

It  happens  that  the  pending  bill  affects 
a  community  in  Missouri.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  no  floor  amendments  to  that 
bill  are  in  order,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  will  be  in  order  a  week 
from  now  or  not.  But  I  have  kept  my 
commitment.  I  have  tried  to  be  honor- 
able in  the  matter;  and  every  Senator — 
whether  from  the  North,  the  South,  the 
EtiSt.  or  the  West — had  notice  at  least 
three  times  more  than  4  months  ago. 

If  Senators  wanted  to  have  the  com- 
mittee discharged  from  the  further  con- 
sideration of  such  a  bill,  they  had  the 
entire  month  of  January  and  half  of  the 
month  of  February  to  proceed  to  make 
such  a  motion  or  submit  such  a  re.solu- 
tion.  They  did  not  have  to  wait  until 
the  Chamber  was  full  and  until  every 
Senator  was  in  his  seat,  and  then  make 
an  appeal  on  the  basis  that  hearings  were 
not  available.  I  hold  in  my  hand  3.000 
pages  of  hearings,  and  they  are  available 
to  any  Senator  who  wants  to  have  them. 

I  do  not  know  what  civil  rights  amend- 
ments are  going  to  be  offered. 

I  know  there  is  at  the  desk  a  bill — I  do 
not  now  recall  its  number  or  its  calendar 
number,  but  I  do  not  think  that  impor- 
tant— to  which  Senators  can  submit 
ai3BrmAtive  proposals  Senators  from 
every  section  of  the  country  can  submit 
their  amendments,  and.  after  full  de- 
bate, can  have  them  voted  upon.  I 
think  that  procedure  preferable  to  be- 
giruiing  a  new  procedure  which.  I  think, 
would  be  quite  disorderly — namely,  to 
discharge  these  Senate  committees  from 
the  further  consideration  of  these  bills 
and  perhaps  eventually  wind  up  by  dis- 
charging every  Se.iate  committee  from 
the  further  consideration  of  the  bills 
which  have  been  referred  to  them.  Such 
a  procedure  would  be  most  dangerous 
and  unwise.  I  do  not  believe  the  Senate 
should  proceed  in  that  way. 

I  do  not  want  to  "taste  blood"  so  much 
that  I  want  to  begin  to  have  the  Senate 
discharge  each  one  of  its  committees 
from  the  further  consideration  of  bills 
within  its  jurisdiction.  I  am  not  afraid 
to  stand  here  and.  on  my  respon.sibility, 
when  the  roll  is  called  answer  either 
"yea"  or  "nay"  in  voting  on  any  amend- 
ment which  any  Senator  may  offer 

Senators  have  been  wanting  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  this  subject; 
and  there  is  now  before  the  Senate  a 
bill  by  mean.s  of  which  Senators  may 
have  that  opportunity,  if  they  want  it. 

If  Senators  want  to  procrastinate  or 
delay  or  postpone,  that  will  be  entirely 
withjn  the  power  of  a  majority  of  this 
body  to  decide.  I  said  that  when  rule 
22  was  before  us. 

I  see  nothing  to  be  gained  by  dis- 
charging the  Judiciary  Committee  from 
ths  further  consideration  of  these  bills. 
Even  if  that  were  to  be  done,  we  would 
s*!ll  have  available  the  same  hearings 
that  are  now  available  to  us;  and  we 
would    not    then    have    any    report,    for 


there  Is  no  rule  that  requires  a  com- 
mittee to  write  a  report.  Neither  is 
there  a  rule  which  requires  hearings  to 
be  printed;  and  nothing  in  these  resolu- 
tions would  require  such  action. 

So  I  think  it  would  be  useless  for  us 
to  postpone  the  matter  further 

I  get  no  pleasure  out  of  reflections  on 
Senate  committees.  I  am  willing  to  face 
the  matter  now,  and  U)  permit  Members 
to  submit  the  amendments  and  to  have 
them  debated  at  length. 

I  knov^-  the  Senate  will  be  ver>-  patient 
and  understanding,  and  will  allow  every 
Member  to  have  a  reasonable  time  to 
express  his  viewpoint,  and  then  vote  on 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr    JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Yes 

Mr.  DIRKSKN.  I  can  endorse  what 
the  maionty  leader  has  .said.  I  can  add 
to  it  that  these  hearings  were  directed 
to  18  different  legislative  proposals  deal- 
ing,' with  civil  rights,  and  have  bf^n 
available  since  July  of  1959. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President,  I  wish  to 
make  a  very  brief  reply  to  the  majority 
leader  The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  not 
proposing  to  discharge  a  lot  of  commit- 
tees. The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  not 
proposing  that  we  kick  a  lot  of  com- 
mittees in  the  teeth  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  propo.>ing  that  we  simply  apply 
a  rule  that  is  in  the  rule  bock,  a  rule  that 
was  adopted  to  check  committees,  a  rule 
that  was  put  in  the  rulebook  to  cive 
a'^surance  that  a  report  would  come  back 
on  a  day  certain  when  the  Senate  t;ave 
a  committee  orders  that  that  bo  done. 

I  have  not  heard  of  a  single  precedent 
in  which  a  committee  did  not  carry  out 
such  an  order.  I  do  not  believe  the  Rules 
and  Administration  Committee  is  going 
to  establish  that  precedent  in  the  year 
1960.  I  have  more  confidence  m  the 
Rules  and  Administration  Committee 
than  that.  I  am  sure  if  the  Senate 
agrees  to  the  resolution  to  discharge  if 
the  committees  do  not  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  February  25.  we  shall  get  reports 
from  the  Senate  Judiciary  and  Rules  and 
Administration  Committees.  That  is  the 
kind  of  confidence  I  have  in  them. 

Mr  Pre^ident,  we  ouKht  to  examine  into 
the  facts.  We  have  the  rule  I  do  not 
know  of  anytx)dy  who  is  proposing  that 
we  repeal  the  rule.  If  there  was  ever  a 
time  when  we  ought  to  use  the  discharge 
rule,  it  Is  now.  m  connection  with  the 
Judiciary  and  Rules  and  Administration 
Committees,  which  have  had  pending 
before  them  so  lorv:  civil  rights  bills 

I  have  tried  to  make  clear  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  certainly  has  been  within 
his  rights  in  proposing  that  thp  Senate 
follow  the  course  of  action  he  prop>oses. 
I  simply  .said  I  thought  there  was  a  better 
procedure  he  .should  have  followed.  I 
disagree  with  the  judgment  he  has  made 
in  regard  to  the  procedure. 

The  majority  leader  has  referred  to 
the  discussion  we  had  last  September, 
when  there  was  a  great  deal  of  duscussion 
in  the  Senate  as  to  when  we  were  going 
to  take  up  civil  rights  legislation. 
There  was  talk  as  to  whether  we  should 
still  do  it  in  the  dying  days  of  that 
session.  I  refer  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  ;Mr.  Humphrey],  myself,  and 
other  Senators.    It  is  true  there  were  in- 


formal conferences  in  the  Senate,  but 
th(xse  conferences  went  to  the  question 
of  tlie  tune  fur  taking  up  civil  rights 
legislation  in  the  next  Congress,  and 
involved  no  commitment  whatsoever  on 
the  part  of  any  of  u.s  as  to  the  procedure 
to  be  followed  for  bringing  up  civil 
rights  legi.slation  We  had  a  gentlf- 
mens  understanding  that  February  15 
Would  probably  be  a  convenient  date  for 
all  Senators,  since  .some  Senalor.s 
would  be  away  for  Lincoln's  B.rthday 
speeches  and  there  would  be  other  inter- 
ruptions All  tliat  discussion,  I  respect- 
fully submit,  was  in  regard  to  the  matter 
of  the  time,  not  the  procedure,  for  the 
brmging  up  of  civil  rights  legislation 

I  submit  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
made  no  commitment,  and  everyone  in 
the  Senate  knows  he  would  not  make  a 
commitment  to  bring  up  civil  rights  leg- 
islation by  way  of  amendment  to  a  House 
bill,  when  they  all  know  that  I  fought 
against  an  amendment  to  a  House  civil 
rights  bill  in  1957.  If  I  have  fought  any- 
thing, I  have  fought  that  kind  of  proce- 
dure here  in  this  body  for  16  long  years. 
I  do  not  Intend  to  change  that  course  of 
action  in  1960  with  regard  to  thi.s  little 
bill  relating  to  a  school  in  the  State  of 
Mi.ssouri. 

What  I  am  proposing  is  not  .something 
that  IS  dangerous,  disruptive,  and  new  m 
the  history  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  The  Senate  has  discharged  com- 
mittees— not  often,  but  it  has  made  use 
of  the  rule,  and  I  submit  that  the  condi- 
tions warrant  the  use  of  the  discharge 
rule  in  this  Instance. 

May  I  close,  very  good  naturedly.  Mr 
President,  by  saying  I  am  a  little  bit 
amu.sed  that  when  we  do  get  a  bill  on 
which  to  attach  civil  rights  legislation — 
the  majority  leader  has  referred  to  ;jend- 
ing  amendments — there  Is  an  amend- 
ment even  to  this  bill  pending  at  the 
desk.  It  is  an  amendment  that  seeks  to 
keep  this  particular  bill  in  line  with  the 
Morse  formula.  There  has  even  been 
brought  before  the  Senate  a  bill,  to 
which  the  civil  rights  amendment  could 
be  attached,  that  violates  the  Morse 
formula.     So  I  get  It  two  ways 

I  have  a  little  school  district  in  my 
State  that  could  use  aid.  I  assume  there 
are  such  schools  everinjihere  in  the 
country.  We  have  not  had  a  fire,  but 
we  could  certainly  use  additions  and 
make  use  of  military  buildings,  if  we 
followed  this  procedure  and  wanted  to 
violate  the  Morse  formula.  So,  even  a-s 
to  this  bill.  I  shall  later  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  it  to  bring  it  In  Une  with  the 
Morse  formula. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texa.s  Mr  Pre.si- 
dent.  I  hope  we  will  not  consume  the 
time  of  the  Senate  on  these  procedural 
matters.  There  are  many  Senators  who 
have  amendments  they  desire  to  offer, 
and  they  desire  to  be  heard  in  connec- 
tion with  them  We  are  just  postponing 
and  delaying.  I  hope  no  one  will  object 
to  the  consideration  of  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  am  ready 
to  trust  the  majority  of  the  Members 
of  this  body.  I  cannot  feel  that  there 
are  many  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
that  we  ought  to  start  discharging  two 
committees  today,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  many  more  tomorrow. 
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If  Senators  will  permit  this  request  to 
come  before  the  Senate  for  action,  by 
glvixvg  unanimous  consent.  I  think  we 
can  dispose  of  It.  and.  I  think,  very 
promptly  and  effectively.  I  hope  no  one 
will  object  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest made  bv  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous -consent  re- 
quest made  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon? 

Mr  EASTLAND  Mr  President.  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missi.ssippi  objects. 

Mr,  FREAR  and  Mr  MORSE  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr  FREAR.  Mr  President,  I  hope 
that  30  seconds  can  be  spared  from  a 
discussion  of  civil  rights  for  a  civil 
responsibility  request. 

(At  this  point  Mr  Friar  addressed  the 
Senate  regardmg  the  Commonwealth 
Parliamentary  Association  meeting, 
which  remarks  appear  elsewhere  In  the 
Record.  Durmg  the  delivery  of  Mr. 
P^EAR  s  statement,  the  following  oc- 
curred: ) 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  my  friend  from  Delaware 
yield  momentarily? 

Mr.  FREAR      Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  renew  his 
request,  I  think  we  can  get  action  on  It 
now 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President.  I  renew 
my  request,  if  I  can  get  action  on  it; 
and  I  will  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  will 
be  stated. 

The  LEGisLATnn  Clirk  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  1  Mr.  Morse)  asks  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolution 
273,  to  dlsc^^arge  under  certain  condl- 
tioiiS  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
from  the  further  consideration  of  Sen- 
ate bill  2391,  a  so-called  civil  rights  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  IS  so  ordered. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr,  President,  now 
where  does  that  leave  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware? 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  attitude  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  I  hope  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  may  not  be  in  the 
Chamber  will  be  notified,  because  I 
should  like  to  have  action  on  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  thia 
evening,  if  that  Is  ix»slble. 

Mr  MORSE.  If  the  majority  leader 
will  permit  me.  I  intend  to  make  a  unan- 
imous-consent request  to  discharge  the 
Rules  and  Administration  Committee, 
too,  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  274. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  We  will 
take  one  .it  a  time  and  dispose  of  them. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senau>r  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr  FFJLAR.  I  may  say  to  the  minor- 
ity leader  that  I  shall  take  only  about 
30  seconds  more. 


Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President.  I  am 
in  a  slightly  awkward  posltioiL  I  un- 
derstood earlier  in  the  evening  there 
would  be  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  and  when  Inquiry 
was  made  as  to  whether  there  might  be 
a  vote  on  this  matter  I  did  suggest  to 
Senators  I  thought  there  would  not  be 
a  vote.  I  am  afraid  some  of  the  Senators 
have  gone,  and  p>erhaps  we  cannot  get 
them  back  in  time  for  a  vote, 

I  realize  this  is  only  a  procedural  mat- 
ter, and  certainly  I  do  not  want  to  stop 
the  matter,  but  I  wanted  to  make  that 
explanation  on  behalf  of  those  Senators 
who  may  have  left,  so  that  the  Record 
will  indicate  it  was  my  responsibility  in 
telling  them  I  thought  there  would  be 
no  yea-and-nay  votes  this  evening. 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  who  has  the  floor  yield  for  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry? 

Mr  FREAR     I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it, 

Mr  JAVITS  May  I  ask  the  Presiding 
Officer  to  what  extent  the  pending  reso- 
lution is  debatable? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  on  agreeing  to  the  re.solution 
is  debatable  without  any  time  limit. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer  I  thank  my  colleague  for  yield- 
ing 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  P'RE.\R.    I  yield. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent, since  about  40  Senators  have  In- 
quired concerning  the  possibility  of  votes 
during  the  evening.  I  will  say  that  some 
Senators  have  asked  me  about  the  mat- 
ter at  least  2  or  3  times.  It  is  very  difiB- 
cult  to  predict  what  will  develop  in  the 
course  of  debate  in  the  Senate.  I  have 
cautioned  each  Senator  against  leav- 
ing this  evening,  because  I  realized  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  was 
pending  and  that  there  possibly  would 
be  a  vote  I  have  asked  each  Member 
who  has  requested  Information  from  me 
to  please  be  prepared  for  a  vote. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr    JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  make  a 
suggestion. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  informed  that  the  count  on 
the  request  for  the  yeas  sind  nays  has 
not  been  made.  Are  the  yeas  and  nays 
ordered? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  majority 
leader.  I  should  like  to  make  a  sugges- 
tion. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  knows  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
with  respect  to  unanimous-consent 
agreements  to  fix  a  time  to  vote.  I  have 
always  said  that  when  I  thought  some 
extraordinary  situation  In  the  Senate 
warranted  It  I  would  not  object  to  such 
a  request.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  view 
of  the  courteous  cooperation  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  is  extending  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  in  trying  to  get  thia 
matter  determined,  I  owe  it  to  him  to 
agree  here  and  now,  in  view  of  what  the 


Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirkskn]  ha« 
said  about  absentees,  to  a  time  certain 
tomorrow  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  my 
resolution  on  the  discharge  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary;  that  to  be  fol- 
lowed Immediately  with  the  request  I 
will  make  for  a  discharge  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  concludes  its  delibera- 
tions today  it  stand  in  adjournment  un-  , 
til  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  1 
hour's  debate  on  the  resolution  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  those  opposed  to  the 
motion,  the  time  to  be  controlled  by  the 
minority  leader,  that  we  proceed  to  a 
vote  on  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  FREAR  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  FREAR.  At  what  time  of  the  day 
would  that  be? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  We  would 
come  in  at  11  o'clock.  It  would  der>end 
on  the  morning  business.  The  Senate 
would  convene  at  11  o'clock;  and  if  it 
required  20  minutes  for  morning  busi- 
ness, the  time  would  start  at  20  minutes 
after  11.  and  we  would  have  1  hour  after 
that.  It  would  be  1  hour  after  the  con- 
clusion of  morning  business. 

Mr.  FREAR.  I  wish  to  inform  the 
majority  leader  that  I  cannot  join  in 
any  unanimous-consent  request  which 
will  be  effective  before  4  o'clock  tomor- 
row afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Texas? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would  urge 
our  majority  leader  to  submit  his  re- 
quests separately.  He  has  two  unani- 
mous-consent requests  in  one.  The  first 
request  he  made  I  am  jjerfectly  willing 
to  agree  to.  The  other  I  want  to  know 
more  about. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Texas  wish  to  amend  his 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  apologize  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  I  did  not  hear  his  statement. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  request  our  dis- 
tinguished leader  to  submit  his  two 
unanimous -consent  requests  separately. 
He  has  made  two  requests. 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent. I  make  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  1  hour  after  the  morning 
business  is  concluded  tomorrow  the 
Senate  proceed  to  vote  on  the  Morse 
proposal,  and  that  the  time  be  equally 
divided  between  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  MoRSEl  and  the  minority 
leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  expect  to 
object,  but  I  want  to  get  some  idea 
from  the  Senator  as  to  whether  agree- 
ment to  his  request  would  permit  enough 
time  for  some  of  us,  like  miyself,  who 
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have  dioch&ree  vaatkyns  an  Uie  calendar, 
to  state  our  position.  That  will  permit 
a  hall  hour  fof  each  side.  I  ask  that 
question  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Ur.  President.  I  am  kg- 
Ing  to  ask  for  the  reerular  order,  and  I 
am  also  going  to  object  to  this  request. 

I  like  to  be  courteous,  and  I  want  to 
be  responsible  in  my  legislative  duties. 
The  minority  leader  has  just  stated,  and 
I  think  rightfully  so.  that  he  has  given 
permission  to  certain  Members  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  to  go  home.  I  am 
present  tonight.  I  am  ready  to  vote.  I 
want  to  be  away  tomorrow  on  a  very  im- 
portant occasion  in  IDelaware.  Why 
should  I  sacrifice  my  position  to  vote  be- 
cause of  an  agreement  somebody  has 
made?  I  am  willing  to  do  so,  if  the 
Members  present  tonight  want  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement.  Then  I 
shall  not  hold  it  up.  However.  I  think 
when  we  are  giving  courtesies  to  a  cer- 
tain group  of  people,  others  should  not 
be  ignored. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  report  of  the 
meeting  to  which  I  have  referred,  which 
I  offer  on  behalf  of  the  delegation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  advise  the  Chair 
as  to  whether  he  has  objected  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  FREAR.  The  Senator  has  with- 
drawn his  objection. 

Mr.  McCLEIXAN.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  understand  the  parliamentary  sit- 
uation. Has  there  been  an  objection  or 
not?    I  should  like  to  be  advised 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wiU  put  the  unanimous-consent 
request  once  again. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  McCT.ETJ.AN.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  President,  I  should 
Uke  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  whether  he  has  in- 
terposed an  objection,  or  whether  he  has 
withdrawn  the  objection  I  thought  I 
heard  him  interpose. 

Mr.  FREAR.  I  will  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  I  did  interpose  an  ob- 
jection, and  I  made  a  few  brief  re- 
marks— briefer  than  most,  I  might  add — 
and  then  I  asked  that  the  objection  be 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

Mr.  President,  further  reservint?  the 
right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  propound 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  is  the  pend- 
ing request  in  which  the  Senate  is  asked 
to  agree  to  1  hour's  debate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  request  is  that  the  Senate  act 
tomorrow  upon  the  resolution  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  after  1  hour's 
debate. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  is  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Senator  from  Oregon?  Is 
it  that  a  committee  be  discharged  from 
farther  consideration  of  a  bill? 

The  PRESrDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  made  a  motion 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be 
discharged. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  tin  reqnest  is 
agreed  to.  that  would  hmit  debate  on  a 
resolution  to  discharge  a  eoaunittce  of 
tbiii  body  from  farther  conaidcnktion  ol 
%  bill,  and  the  debate  would  be  limited 
to  1  hour.     Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  That  is 
correct  only  insofar  as  it  pertains  to  the 
resolution  to  discharge  the  Committee 
on  -he  Judiciary. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  That  Is  correct. 
What  we  would  be  agreeing  to.  if  we 
agreed  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, would  be  for  a  limiLalion  of  de- 
bate to  one  hour,  the  time  to  be  equally 
div.ded  between  the  proponents  of  the 
resolution  and  the  opponents  of  the  res- 
oia:iun  to  discharge  a  regxilar  standing 
committee  of  the  Senate  from  f...rthtT 
consideration  of  a  biU  which  is  now  be- 
fore It. 

The  PRESTDINO  Of F  CI-:R.  The 
Senator   from    Arkansas   is  correct 

Mr  McCLEIXAN.  What  bill  is  that. 
Mr  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     S  2391 

Mr.  McCLELIAN.  Is  that  a  bill 
wh.ch  :s  now  actually  pending  before 
the  Comm'ttee  on  the  Judiciary'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cle:k   will   state   the   resolution   by   title. 

The  Lfgisi-ative  Ciebk  A  re-solution 
(S.  Res.  273 »  to  discharge  under  certain 
con:i  tior..s  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary from  the  further  coru^deration  of 
Senate  bill  2391.  a  so-caUed  civil  righu 
bill 

Mr.  MrCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
further  re.serViHg  the  ngiit  to  objt-ct.  I 
do  not  t>eLieve  we  should  establish  a 
precedent  of  only  1  hours  debate  on 
a  resolution  to  discharge  a  standuig 
committee  of  the  Senate  in  regard  to  a 
bill  which  is  now  before  the  committee 
and  which  it  is  proposed  be  brought  up 
some  week  or  10  days  from  now. 

I  ilo  not  know  what  argument  may  be 
made  for  the  discharge  of  the  comjiiit- 
tee.  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  well 
or  v.-ise,  or  that  it  would  be  a  sound 
precedent  to  establish,  to  agree  to  an 
hour's  debate  on  a  resolution  to  dis- 
charge the  committee,  because  we  will 
be  s:arting  a  procedure  here  which  will 
set  {k  dangerous  precedent.  We  are  al- 
ready involved  in  a  procedure  which  ha.s 
set  a  dangerous  precedent  for  this  body 
We  are  not  going  to  h»'ar  the  last  of  it 
any  time  .soon.  We  will  be  establishing 
a  furthf^r  dangerou-s  precedent  If  we 
agree  to  a  limitation  of  1  hour's  debate 
on  a  resolution  to  dl.^charge  a  committee 
from  further  consideration  of  a  bill. 

Tlierefore.  Mr  Pre.<5idf'nt.  I  am  com- 
pelled to  object,  and  I  do  obj^rt. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OP'FICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  FREAR  Mr.  Presidfnt,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sens.tor  will  state  It. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Was  there  an  objection 
reco^ized  by  the  Chair? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Semttor  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClel- 
LAHl  objected. 

Tlie  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution    submitted    by    the    Senator 


from  Oregon  [Mr.  MorszI  (S.  Res.  273>. 
fak  diacharge  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary from  the  further  conaideratloa 
ol  Senate  bill  2391. 

On  tius  que.stion  the  yeaa  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  tlia  clerk  will 
call  the  roll 

The  lekM.slatlve  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  MAN  FIEI^D.  I  announce  that 
the  S'niators  fmm  Nevada  IMr.  Bulk 
and  Mr  C^nn  n  tt.e  .'^■■nator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Chwez  .  the  Senator  from 
.Ar:/<.r.a  N!r  Hwden  :.  the  Ser.ator  from 
Mi-ssourl  (Mr  HennincsI.  the  Senator 
from  lennessee  IMr.  KrrAUVERl.  the 
Senator  from  MassiichasetLs  IMr  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
MrGrt).  the  Penalor  from  MonUna  IMr 
M-  R.RAY  tlie  J^onator  from  Wyoming 
IMr.  OM"  honey!,  the  Senator  from 
Rliode  Lsiand  IMr  P.csTont).  and  the 
Senator   from   G^ortiia    IMr.   TalmadgbJ 


are   aosent   on 


;y;cial  business. 


I  abso  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  i  Mr  NeubugerI  is  absent  be- 
cau.se  of  illness 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
votii.^:.  the  Senate  rs  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
UatE.  and  Mr  Cannon!,  the  Senator 
from  .NfA  .M'Xif'o  .Mr  Ciiwrj.  i.  the  Sen- 
ator from  .Arizona  IMr  Hatden..  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  IMr  Hjewwings), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 
KENvrr^Y  the  Senator  from  Wyonung 
I  Mr  Mrf  iE« ) .  the  Senator  from  Montana 
IMr  Murray  I.  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Nettbergir  1,  the  Senator  from 
Wyomint:  .Mr  O  M\honey  ,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  'Mr  Pastoke;,  and 
the  Senator  from  Ge<3ri'la  IMr.  Tal- 
MvoGEl.  would  each  vote  "nay '" 

Mr  Ki  CHEL  I  announce  that  the 
.Senator  from  New  Hampshire  IMr. 
BridcisI  Is  detained  on  official  businejis. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  Al- 
LOTT  1 .  the  Senator  from  Ut;ih  I  Mr.  Ben- 
nett ! .  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
Mr  BRUNsnALEl.  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana IMr  CapehartI.  the  Senatur  from 
Kan.sas  .  Mr  C»ri.s')N|.  the  Senator  from 
South  D:ikota  IMr  Case  I.  the  Senator 
from  Kentuckv  IMr.  Cooper  I,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr  Dworshak',  the 
55enator  from  Hawaii  I  Mr  Powcl.  the 
Senat<Tr  from  Iowa  (Mr  HirxruLoopni  I, 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HruskaI,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  IMr. 
Marti'.!.  the  Sf'ii.itor  from  MaK.s.'ifhu- 
.setta  I  Mr.  SaltonstallI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  S<  hocvpelI  are  nect-s- 
sanly  absent. 

If  presf-nt  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  !  Mr  Coopfr  1  and  the  Senator 
from  .Massachu.«etts  (Mr  Saltos.st.'O.l] 
would  vote     nay  ' 

The  rt^ult  was  announced — yeas  4, 
nays  68.  as  f ollow.s : 

TKAS— 4 


Errln 

*Ior.ron«y 

Uanm 

Gar« 

NAYS— «8 

AJlt»n 

aark 

Or.;  d  water 

Anrt'Tson 

Cotton 

Or««n 

Bat*,  let  I 

CurtLt 

Ciruenlng 

Besll 

DtrltRcn 

Hart 

Bu-ih 

Dodd 

Hnrtka 

Butler 

tXni^\mM 

Hill 

Byrd   Va 

EasUand 

Holland 

Bvrd.  W   Va. 

Kller.der 

HumpnrBj 

Carroll 

K'.Kla 

Jaduoa 

Caae.  N  J. 

Ftvat 

Javlta 

Church 

F'^Iftrlglit 

Juluiaon,  Tex. 

lono 
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Johnnton  B  C 

M&M&Pld 

Smith 

Jordan 

Morton 

Bparkman 

Kaatinc 

Moas 

8t*'iitU« 

Krrr 

Mundt 

oymlngton 

Kuchel 

Muftkle 

Thurmond 

Liaiisfhe 

rroiity 

Wllpy 

Ix)nK   HawaU 

Hroxmlre 

Willlamii.  Del. 

LonK    La 

R.vndoiph 

Wil'iiama.  N  J. 

McCarthy 

Ral)*rtaon 

YarboroviKh 

McCleUan 

KuB^a 

Young   N    Dak. 

McNamara 

Bcott 

■^'oung,  Ohio 

M-vgnuBon 

Smathrra 

NOT   VOTINO 

28 

AUott 

CX">p«»r 

Martin 

Bennett 

Dworshak 

M  array 

Blbl* 

Fong 

Neuberger 

Bridge* 

Haydrn 

O  Uahoney 

Bruii«dale 

Hcnni:iij« 

Pas^lore 

Cannon 

Hickenlooper 

Saltonstall 

Capt-hart 

Hniska 

Schoeppel 

CarlBon 

Kcf»uv*r 

Talmadire 

Caw    S    Dak 

KcMiifdy 

Chavfz 

UiXier^ 

So  Mr  Morse's  re'^olution  'S  Res 
273'  to  dls-harge  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiriary  »aj>  rejected 

Mr  DIRICSEN.  Mr  President.  I  move 
that  the  Smale  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  resolution  was  rejected 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texajs  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

T)ie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  permit 
me  to  say  two  things  First,  with  re- 
spect to  tie  atwent  Senators  on  the 
minority  s.de.  I  a.-ksume  full  responsi- 
bility for  t.ieir  absence,  because  it  was. 
I  believe,  en  m>  &ay-so  that  they  left 
the  Cham  >er  There  was  a  private 
colloquy  t>*fore  the  vote  was  taken 
When  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mi.ssLssippi  [  Mr  Eastland  '  came  into  the 
Chamber,  he  indicated  very  emphatically 
that  he  intended  to  object  to  any  unani- 
mous-const nt  request.  I  said  we  w  ere 
ready  to  vcte  this  evemng.  He  said,  "I 
Intend  to  ooject  " 

It  was  on  that  basis  that  I  indicated 
to  the  Senators  on  the  minority  side 
that  I  thought  it  was  perfectly  all  right 
for  them  U'  leave  the  Cliamber  and  po 
to  their  ofIi<'es  or  go  to  their  homes  So 
I  feel  that  this  explanation  is  due  them 

In  the  second  place,  I  wi.sh  to  say  that 
In  my  corLsilered  opinion  the  vote  taken 
a  few  minutes  aeo  Is  an  affirmation  of 
confidence  in  the  majority  leadership 
and  also  in  '.he  commitments  and  arree- 
ments  we  had  on  September  14  of  last 
year  Thej  were  honorably  made  at  a 
time  when  a  large  contingent  of  Sena- 
tors was  on  the  floor  I  interpret  the 
vote  in  exa<  tly  that  way.  and  I  think  the 
majority  leider  has  acted  mo.st  honor- 
ably under  every  circumstance  in  pur- 
suing this  matter 

Mr  MOPSE  Mr  President,  in  a  mo- 
ment  I   shiill   make   another  request 

First.  I  V  ish  to  comment  on  remarks 
recently  m.ide  which,  when  reduced  to 
cold  print,  nipht  possibly  t>e  interpreted 
as  indiratir  ^j  that  the  Senator^rom  Ore- 
gon questioned  whether  the  course  of 
action  followed  by  the  majority  leader 
has  been  a  i  honorable  one.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, not  the  sliehtest  syllable  in  any 
word  I  sale  is  subject  to  such  an  inter- 
pretation. 

But  I  alio  wi.sh  to  say  that  neither 
was  there  :he  slightest  commitment  by 
any  Member,  last  Septemt>er,  when  we 
reached    aa    understanding    that    civil 


rights  legislation  would  be  taken  up  on 
February  15,  that  we  thereby  pledged 
ourselves  to  agree  to  the  procedure  the 
majonty  leader  followed  yesterday.  Our 
only  pledge  was  that  we  would  join  in 
havinjj  the  Senate  take  up  civil  rights 
leguslation  on  February  15  Any  at- 
tempt to  read  into  the  debate  had  at 
that  time  an  understanding  that  we 
agreed  to  have  the  Senate  take  up  civil 
rights  legislation  by  means  of  an  amend- 
ment to  a  House  bill  simply  does  not 
conform  to  the  facts.  Our  only  agree- 
ment was  that  on  February  15  we  would 
proceed  to  have  the  Senate  take  up  civil 
righUs  legislation. 

Therefore,  on  yesterday,  February  15. 
each  of  us  was  free  to  take  whatever 
position  his  judgment  dictated  to  him 
was  the  proper  one  in  connection  with 
the  procedure  which  he  believed  should 
be  followed  in  taking  up  civil  nphts 
proposed  legislation  at  that  time. 

It  is  well  known  in  the  Senate  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  would  never 
have  agreed  to  have  the  Senate  take 
up  civil  rights  legislation  as  an  amend- 
ment to  a  House  bill,  even  though  it 
mipht  have  been  a  civil  rights  bill  which 
came  to  us  from  the  House  Of  course, 
the  pending  bill  is  not  in  that  category. 
I  wish  that  point  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood, because  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  sought  to  imply,  by 
anything  he  said,  that  any  statement 
made  La  either  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
or  the  Senator  from  Miruiesota  imphed 
that  they  w  ould  agree  to  have  civil  rights 
legislation  taken  up  by  means  of  the 
procedure  the  Senator  from  Texas  fol- 
lowed yesterday 

Mr    HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me? 
Mr    MORSE.     Yes,   if  I   may  obtain 
unanimous  consent  to  do  so  without  los- 
ing tlie  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chain.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered 

Mr  MORSE     Then  I  yield. 
Mr    HUMPHREY.     I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr  President,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon and  the  senior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota differed  on  the  last  vote,  I  voted 
"nay"  on  the  question  of  agreeing  to  the 
resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Of  course  the  Senator  from  Oregon  voted 
"yea."  m  support  of  his  own  resolution. 
However.  I  want  it  clearly  understood 
that  I  feel  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
certainly  was  acting  in  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  the  colloquy  which  had  occurred. 
Certainly  he  needs  no  defense  from  me. 
It  is  obvious  that  both  of  us  are  clearly 
Interested  in  having  effective  action 
taken  on  civil  rights  legislation.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  may  prefer  to 
proceed  by  means  of  a  course  different 
from  that  preferred  by  me  or  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas.  But,  be  that  as  it 
may,  the  procedure  preferred  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  Is  an  honorable 
one.  and,  likewise,  the  procedure  fol- 
lowed by  the  Senator  from  Texas  is  an 
honorable  one. 

I  am  sure  that  the  course  favored  by 
the  majority  leader  Is  an  honorable  one, 
and  I  support  it.    But  I  would  not  want 


my  support  of  it  to  be  considered  as  an 
indication  that  I  thought  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  was  proceeding  in  any  way 
contrary  to  any  course  of  action  agreed 
to  last  September.  The  only  agreement 
at  that  time  was  that  on  February  15  the 
Senate  would  proceed  to  take  action  on 
civil  rights  legislation. 

I  believe  that  the  procedure  followed 
by  the  majority  leader  is  the  better  one, 
because  it  avoids  further  delay  in  pro- 
ceeding to  have  the  Senate  take  action 
on  civil  rights  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  yield  further.  I  wish  to  state 
that  when  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell  1  was  voted 
on.  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  be  pres- 
ent, due  to  no  fault  of  my  own.  but 
simply  due  to  an  unavoidable  airplane 
flight  cancellation  and  the  ensuing  de- 
lay which  required  that  I  take  a  different 
flight  I  attempted  to  notify  my  ofBc3, 
but  apparently  the  notification  could 
not  get  through.  Therefore.  I  want  the 
Record  to  be  crystal  clear  that  if  I  had 
been  able  to  be  present  at  that  time.  I 
would  have  voted  against  the  Russell 
motion,  because  I  want  prompt  action 
taken,  and  that  I  would  have  voted 
against  any  further  delay,  as  I  have  done 
in  the  last  few  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for  the 
statement  he  has  made. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of 
South  Carolina,  and  other  Senators 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield ;  and  if  so, 
to  whom? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
yield  further,  I  wish  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  call  up  my  resolution  No. 
274,  to  discharge  the  Comm^ittee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  from  the  further 
consideration  of  Senate  bill  2814. 

However,  I  shall  request  only  a  voice 
vote  on  that  question.  In  view  of  the 
yea-and-nay  vote  recently  taken,  I  think 
it  perfectly  obvious  what  the  will  of  the 
Senate  is.  However.  I  wish  to  complete 
my  record  on  this  subject  by  calling  up 
my  resolution  to  discharge  the  Rules  and 
Administration  Committee  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  Senate  bill  2814. 

At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  results  of  the  study  which 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  JavitsI 
had  made  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress  on 
August  26.  1959,  which  previously  was 
printed  in  the  Record,  volume  105,  part 
13.  page  16989.  It  sets  forth  the 
precedents  in  the  history  of  the  Senate 
for  the  discharge  of  Senate  committees 
from  the  ftirther  consideration  of  meas- 
ures which  have  come  under  their 
jurisdiction. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  results  of 
that  study  are  so  apropos  to  the  debate 
had  today,  I  now  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  material  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  together  with  the 
proceedings  on  S  Res.  174  in  the  first 
session  of  the  present  Congress.  I  give 
full  credit  for  it  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  but  I  desire  to  associate 
myself  with  it,  as  part  of  my  argument. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoaii, 
as  follows  : 

[Prom  the  Comgrzssioivai,  Rkcx)rd,  Aug.  26, 
1959,  pp.  1688»-16991] 

Mr.  Javtts.  I  have  asked  these  questions — 
and  I  am  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the 
answers — because  I  simply  wished  to  nail 
down  the  accomplishment,  which  Is  the  only 
purpose  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Cask]  and  I  sought  in  this  rather  unusual 
procedure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an 
analysis  entitled  "Procedure  and  Precedents 
Pertaining  to  Discharge  of  Committees  of  the 
Senate,"  prepared  by  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  I 
think  it  will  be  very  useful  to  Senators  be- 
cause it  shows  why  we  have  proceeded  as  we 
have  and  what  are  the  various  rights  which 
are  Involved. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord,  as  fol- 
lows: 

•"PROCIDtTai     ANT)     PmXCXDXNTS     PXKTAININO     TO 

OOCHABCX  or  coMMrrrxES  or  the  sznatx 

"Sanate  procedure  for  the  discharge  of 
committees  is  governed  by  rule  XXVI,  claiue 
a.  of  the  "Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.' 
and  by  the  pertinent  precedents. 

"Clause  2  of  rule  XXVI  provides  that  'all 
reports  of  committees  and  motions  to  dis- 
charge a  committee  from  the  con.-^lderatlDn 
of  a  subject,  and  all  subjects  from  which  a 
committee  shall  be  discharged,  shall  lie  over 
1  day  for  consideration,  unless  by  unanimous 
consent   the   Senate   shall   otherwise   direct.' 

"Although  Senate  committees  are  infre- 
quently discharged,  lest  retaliation  ensue, 
the  procedure  for  their  discharge  Is  a  simple 
one. 

"Any  Senator  may  Introduce  a  resolution 
that  a  committee  be  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  a  matter  which  has 
been  referred  to  it.  If  objection  Is  raised 
to  immediate  action,  the  resolution  .Tuist  lie 
over  1  legislative  day.  (See  'Senate  Pro- 
cedure' by  Watkins  end  Rlddlck,  pp.  300- 
302).  This  action  may  be  sought  by  those 
who  feel  that  a  committee  Is  unreasonably 
delaying  or  pre\'entlng  the  Senate's  consid- 
eration of  a  matter  favored  by  a  majority. 
Or  the  discharge  resolution  may  be  intro- 
duced by  the  chairman  of  a  committee  as  a 
means  of  putting  an  end  to  dissension 
within   the   committee   Itself. 

"Precedents  before  1909 

"Gllfrey  cites  three  pertinent  precedents 
In  his  'Precedents  of  the  United  States  Sea- 
ate'   (1789-1909).  as  follows. 

"F^>rty-Qr3t  Congress,  second  session.  Jour- 
nal, page  419,  March  28,  1870 

"  "Mr.  Sherman  submitted  a  motion  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  1536)  to  admit  the  State  of 
Texas  to  representation  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

"  Ordered,  That  the  consideration  of  the 
said  motion   be  po8tp>oned   to   tomorrow.' 

"Forty-first  Congress,  second  session.  Jour- 
nal, pages  424,  425,  March  29.  1870. 

"  'Mr.  Sherman  moved  that  the  present 
and  all  other  orders  be  postponed  to  tomor- 
row for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Senate 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  mo- 
tion yesterday  subm^ltted  by  him,  to  dis- 
charge the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  from 
the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.B. 
1536)  to  admit  the  State  of  Texas  to  repre- 
sentation in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

•*  'After  a  division  of  the  question,  both 
branches  passing  in  the  affirmative  It  was — 


"  'Ordered.  That  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  be  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  1638).  and 
thereupon  the  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  said  bill  u  in  Committee  of  the  Whole; 
and  the  bill  having  been  amended  on  the 
mo-,ion  of  Mr.  Sherman  by  striking  out  the 
last  provi.so.  It  was  reported  U)  the  Senate, 
anc  the  amendment  was  concurred  In. 

"  'Orderrd,  That  the  amendment  be  en- 
grcxised  and  the  bill  read  a  third  time  The 
sale!  bill  as  amended  was  read  the  third 
time:  and  on  the  question  shall  the  bill 
pas.;.  It  was  determined  in  the  aflRmmtive; 
yeas  47.  nays  11."  (See  Congressional  Globe, 
pp.  2271.  2272)  . 

"Forty-second  Congress,  third  session. 
Jo'Jrna:.  pa^e  98.  D?cember  20,   1872 

"  Mr  Windom  submitted  a  mctlnn  that 
the  Committee  on  Anproprlatinns  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (HR.  3131)  making  appropriations 
to  supply  deficiencies  In  the  apprnprlationn 
etc  ,  and  asked  that  the  Senate  prrjceed  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  moti n. 

"  Mr  Edmiind.s  objected  to  the  present 
consideration  of  t.he  motion,  and  made  the 
polTt  of  nrd"r  that  the  motl-n  of  Mr  Wm- 
don.  being  in  the  nature  of  a  resr.iutlon 
muit.  under  the  26th  rule  of  the  Ser.aie,  If 
Its  consideration  be  objected  to.  lie  over  1 
day  for  consideration. 

■  The  President  pro  tempore  submitted  the 
question  of  order  to  a  decision  t,f  tie  Sen- 
ate viz:  "Is  It  In  order  for  the  Sennte  U^ 
cor.'^'dpr  on  the  day  It  is  submitted  a  mi/tlon 
to  Jl=rhar^e  a  committee  from  the  further 
corsiderat.on  of  a  bill?" 

■■  .\fter  deba'e.  It  was  determined  m  the 
nevative:  yeas  22,  nays  23'  {Set  C-^riijres- 
slo.ial   Globe,    pp     322   327  ) 

"Fifty-sixth  Congress,  8ec(jnd  session, 
Joiimal.  page  234,  Febr:;ary  28.   1301 

"'The  Pre<:'.dent  pro  tempi-ire  Mr  Prye) 
laid  b'-fire  the  Senate  the  resolutlnn  gub- 
mr.ted  by  Mr.  Pettl-rew  on  the  2»5th  in- 
Et  ir.t  to  di'ci.arep  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tloa  and  Labor  from  the  further  c<  nsid-r- 
ati  m  or  the  b:;i  iHR  5c82 )  lUnitlnK  ^oars 
of  daily  service  of  laborers  and  mer.'iani^s 
emoloyed  upon  work  done  for  the  United 
Strtes  or  any  Territory  or  the  District  of 
0)i'-'mbia.  thereby  secvirloi?  better  pr'xiucts. 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  that  the  Senate 
prf.ce"d  t'j  consider  the  same 

'  Mr  Piatt  of  Connecticut,  raised  a  quee- 
tl'O  1  of  iirder,  v.z  That  tlie  r,  r.s'.deration  of 
the  rfv^  ;■;•'.  )n  was  not  In  order  dur-.ng  tl-.e 
m,rnir:g  hour;  that  it  not  only  prof"  .sed  %> 
dL' -haree  the  committee  from  the  ojnslder- 
ati  m  of  the  bill,  but  to  consider  it  on  the 
sane  day,  and  therefore  the  resoluti  n  was 
not  in  order 

"  "The  President  pro  tempore  sustained 
the  question  of  order,  and  decided  tliat  the 
restjiutlon  was  not  In  order.' 

"Precedents  rince  1909 
"K  survey  of  the  Senate  Journal  f  )r  the 
past  50  years  reveals  nine  Instancfs  in  which 
mo-.lons  were  made  to  discharge  committees 
of  he  S*nate  from  the  ctjnsideration  of  8[)e- 
clfl:  matters.  Four  of  these  motlon.s  were 
adopted.  On  February  18.  1931,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  was  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  a  bill  to  inr-rea.^ 
the  loan  basis  of  adjusted  service  crTtlfl- 
cati's  On  April  21.  1932,  tbe  Committee  on 
Rules  was  discharged  fronvthe  further  con- 
sideration of  a  resolution  to  chanije  the 
name  of  the  Committee  on  Pensions  to  the 
Corimlttee  on  Veterans'  Aflfalrs.  On  June  7. 
193iV  the  Committee  on  Commerce  was  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration  of  a 
rescluUon  for  an  investigation  of  the  Ten- 
nes.'iee  Valley  Authority.  And  on  August  9, 
1960,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
was  discharged  from  the  f'urther  oonsider- 
ation  of  a  bUl  to  build  and  operate  a  bridge 
acrc«8  the  St.  Lawrence  River  near  the  city 
of  C>gdensburg^  NT, 


"Tiie  follo^lnir  excerpts  from  the  Senate 
J>'irnal  show  tJ;e  arUon  taken  in  each  of 
these  nine  insta.'ices: 

■Sixty-flfth  CoriKre.ss,  first  session;  Con- 
GRtssiMNAL  RXK.RD  pages  5667  67ul,  August 
1-2,  l^ll.  Journal,  pa^es  213,  265,  September 
20,   1917 

"August   1  -2,   1917: 

"'Senator  Cummliis  submittri  a  resolu- 
ti  TTi  that  the  Committee  on  Woman  Suf- 
fraije  be  discharged  from  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  ( .s  j  Res  2) 
proposlog  an  amendment  to  the  CoiLstitu- 
tion  of  the  United  States  conf erring  upoo 
women  the  right  of  sullrage. 

"  Pending  debate 

"'The  Presiding  Officer  'Mr  Swan.vm  In 
the  chair)  announced  that  the  hour  of  2 
o'clock  having  arrived,  under  the  rule  the 
resolution  would  go  to  the  calendar." 

"Seotember  20 

"  'The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution   submitted    by    Senator   Cummins 

"  Ordered,  That  it  be  p<jstponed  IndeQ- 
nltrly  ' 

"Seventy-nrst  C  ingre«s.  third  sewlon; 
Journal,  pajes  220  230,  214.  243.  245.  Febru- 
ary 17.  1931 

SenaUjr  Ashurst  submitted  a  motion 
that  the  Committee  on  Fi.'iaiice  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  c  .u.ilderation  uf 
the  bill  (H  R.  17054)  to  in  re.i.se  the  loan 
basis  of  ad  J  us  ted -service  cer'incatea  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  .m  consideration 

"  'Mr  Smoot  objected  to  the  consideration 
of  the  motion 

"  The  Presiding  Offlcer  ( Mr  Fee*  in  the 
chair)  held  that  under  rule  XX'w'I  a  muUun 
to  discharge  a  committee  must  Ue  over  for  a 
day 

"  On  motion  by  5>enator  Aj^hunrt  that  the 
rule  be  su-'pend-^d  In  order  ihnt  his  motion 
to  discharge  the  committee  might  be  con- 
sidered. 

"  The  Presiding  Offlcer  held  that,  un- 
der rule  XL.  a  motion  to  suspend  a  rule 
must  also  lie  over  f^r  a  day. 

"  'From  a  decision  of  the  Chair.  Mr  A«h- 
urst  appealed  to  the  Senate. 

"  "The  Presiding  OfBcer  stated  the  quesUon 
ti-.  be,  Shi!!  the  de'-ls«on  ^f  the  Chair  KtAnd 
as  the  (udgment  of  the  Senate ■> 

•■   When 

"   Mr    Ashurst  withdrew   his  appeal. 

**  Calendar  day  Febr:  iry  18 

Oo  mr.fon  bj  Mr  Harrison,  and  by 
unanl:ni>us  con.^eni, 

"  Ordered.  That  unon  the  convening  of  the 
Senate  on  tomom  w  it  pr  --eed  to  the  con- 
slderaUon  of  the  bill  iHR  I7u54i  u>  in- 
crease the  loan  basis  of  adjusted -service 
certHlcatee 

"  'Calendar  day  February  19- 

•*  The  Senate,  under  its  order  of  yester- 
dav  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (HR 
17054) 

"  'The  Senate  rc^umed  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H  R    17054). 

"  Pending  debate 

"  On  motion  by  Mr  Cop>eland  to  amend 
the  said  bill, 

"  "Pending  debate. 

"  The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  {H  R    17054  1 

"  'Mr    Copeland  withdrew*    his  amendment. 

"  '.ffter  debate  no  nmendrner.t  being  made. 

'■Ordered,  TTiat  the  bill  pass  to  a  third 
readlnt? 

■■  "The  said  bill  was  ^'"\(^  a  third  time 

"'On    the  q'ie«rinn.    Shall   the   bill    pass' 

"'It  was  letermined  in  the  affirmative: 
Yea.-!    72    nays  12. 

"  'So  It  was 

"  'H-Mr.'^'i    That  the  bill  paas. 

"  'Ordrred,  That  the  Secretary  notify  the 
House  of  Repreeeiitatlvee  thereof.' 

"Seventy-second  Congress,  first  session; 
Journal,    p.iges    3j5.    4J1.    414,    422.    589,    ba*. 
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596:  April  1  l,  18.  31,  15,  1932;  June  13,  15, 
1932 

•April    14,   1932: 

"  Senator  Brookhart  submitted  •  motion 
that  the  Cf  inmlttee  on  Rules  be  discharged 
from  the  fii  ther  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution (S  Fes  26)  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Commit  ee  on  Pensions  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Vi-t<  rans'  AfTairs.  and  de&ning  Its 
jurisdiction 

"April    18,    1932 

"   Ordered  by  unanimous  consent. 

'•  That    tt    be    passed   over    temporarily.' 

"April    21,    1932 

"  The  .Se  late  proceeded  to  consider  the 
said    motion 

■  After  debate.  Mr  Brookhart's  motion 
was    agreed    U>.    and 

■  Ord<:red,  That  ti^ie  resolution  be  placed 
on    the  cale  idar 

"April  25  1932-  'The  m.ntlon  of  Senator 
BrtKjy: hart  thnt  the  Sennte  conthuie  the 
eonslderatl<  n  of  tlie  resolution  was  L>ut 
aprnert  t^  ■  ' 

■June   13,    1932: 

"The  re£:>iutlon  having  been  reached  on 
the  calenda-.  an  objection  to  its  c  iiMdcra- 
tion   was  interposed   by  Senator  King 

••  Senator  Brookhart  made  a  mrt:on  that 
the  Senate  jroceed  with  the  consideration  of 
the  reHOlut  on  notwithstanding  the  objec- 
Uon. 

"  On  the  question  of  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion  of    Mr     Brtxjkhart. 

■  It  »a»  dttcrrained  in  the  affirmative: 
Teas  63.  nsys  9 

•■  "So  Se  intor  Brockharfs  motion  was 
agreed  to   a  id 

"  The  S(  nate  resumed  the  coruslderatlon 
of  the  said   rescjlution. 

••  The  qi  estlon  being  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendmen  heretofore  proposed  by  Senator 
Br  ••  khart, 

"  'It   was  deurmlned  in   the  afRrmative 

~  On  m(  t:un  by  Senator  Vander.berg  to 
further  am  M:id  the  said  resolution. 

•'   Pendlr.  ?    debate' 

"June  15  1932-  'Motion  by  Senator  Brock- 
hart  that  r'At  Senate  proceed  to  the  consld- 
erntlon  of  he  resolution  (8  Res  26}  was  not 
agreed  Xn  ' 

•June  15    1932: 

"'The  re»chit!on  having  been  reached,  an 
Objection  f)  iU  oonslderatlon  was  interposed 
by  Senator  King 

'••Senator  Bro-  Khart  made  a  motion  that 
the  Senate  proceed  with  the  ci  nsideration  of 
the  resoluJon  notR-lthstandlng  the  ob^ec- 
tlnn. 

"•On  th-  question  of  agreeing  to  Senator 
Brookhart' i  motion, 

"  'It  wa*  determined  In  the  affirmative: 
■yeas  49    nars  20. 

"So  Senator  Brookhart's  motion  was 
agreed  to,  ivnd 

•■  "The  S-'nate  resumed  the  oonslderaUun 
of  the  re&»)  utlun. 

"  'Tl.e  qiestlun  being  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendmer.t  heretofore  proposed  by  Senator 
Vander.ber  ?. 

"   After  debate, 

"•It  wa»  determined  In  the  affirmative: 
Yeas  39.  nays  32. 

"So  Seiator  Vandenberg's  amendment 
was  agreed  to 

••  The  resolution  was  further  amended  on 
the  mjUon  of  Senator  Ashurst. 

"On  th(  quesUon  of  agreeing  to  the  reeo- 
lution  as  ancnded. 

-  'Pendlr  g  further  debate.' 

"Seventy -third  Congress,  second  session: 
Journal,  page  463,  May  28,  1W4: 

"  Senau  r  Shlpetead  submitted  a  motJon 
that  the  Cc  mmittee  on  Finance  be  dlacharged 
from  the  rurthcr  oonalderation  of  the  bill 
(H  R.  1)  tc  prwrtde  for  controlled  OKpanslon 
of  the  currency  and  the  immediate  payment 
to  vetaranii  of  the  face  value  oC  their  ad- 
Jiisted-conr  pensatlon   oertlflcateB. 
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"  'iSenator  Robinson  of  Arkansas  raised  a 
question  of  order,  via.  UuA  the  motion  was 

not  In  order. 

"  'The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Clark  in 
the  chair  J    sustained  the  point  of  order." 

"Seventy-fifth  Congress,  third  session; 
Journai,  pages  197,  457,  March  4,  June  7, 
1938 

"M  trch  4,  1938: 

"  Senator  Norris  submitted  a  motion  that 
the  Cunxmittee  on  Commerce  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution (S  Res  24S)  for  an  Investigation  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

•'  Ordered,  That  the  motion  He  over  1 
day  under  t.he  rule.' 

■Jurie  7.   1938; 

"  On  motion  by  Senator  Norris,  and  by 
unaniDiout  consent. 

"  'Ordered.  That  the  Com^mlttee  on  Com- 
merce t>e  discharged  from  the  further  ccn- 
slderation  of  the  said  resolution  and  that  It 
be  postponed  indefinitely  ' 

'Seventy-ninth  Congress,  first  session: 
CoNGarsc'ONAi.  Record,  volume  91,  part  9. 
p>«;es  12236,  12311,  12498:  Journal,  pages  525, 
532.  646,  547,  Ocember  1&-19,  21,  1945: 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  second  session, 
CoNcarssioNAL  Record,  volume  92,  part  8. 
p.'pe  10334   July  29    1946: 

"De-em.ber  18    1?45- 

"  '.Senat->r  Revercomb  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S  Res  207)  that  the  Committee  on 
M.l.tary  AITalrs  be  discharged  from  the  fur- 
tlier  c.n.s. deration  of  the  Joint  resf.ution 
(SJ  R^s  116)  to  direct  and  require  the  dis- 
charge of  certain  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  to  prohibit  the  drafting  of  certain 
persons  Into  the  Army  or  Navy,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

"  On  motion  of  Senator  Revercomb,  and 
by  unanimous  consent, 

■  O'drrcd.  That  the  resolution  Ue  over  1 
d.'iv  r.:;di.-r  the  rule  " 

•'•Deccrr.ber  19,  1945: 

"  "S    Re*    207  was  laid  before  the  Senate. 

"  'Pending  debate 

"  The  hour  of  2  o"clock  having  arrived, 

"■o-di-m  TTiat  the  res^'lution  be  placed 
on  the  calendar  ■ 

•'Uecember  21,  1045: 

"  The  Seuu"^  resumed  consideration  of  S 
Res    207 

'"   Pendir.g  deb.ite.' 

"July  29.   1946: 

"  Without  objection.  S.  Res.  207  was  In- 
defln:tely  postponed,  because  the  purpose  of 
that  re.s.uutlon  had  been  fulfilled  by  other 
legislation.' 

■  Eghtieth  Congress,  first  session;  Journal 
pages  447.  459  4C8.  470,  472.  482.  484,  489, 
531  532,  542,  552,  July  14.  16-19.  21.  24-26, 
1M7 

"July  14,  1947: 

'•  'Senator  Kem  submitted  a  resolution  (8. 
Re."!  1.50)  that  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary t>e  discharged  from  the  further  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution  iS.  Res.  116)  to  in- 
vestigate the  nonaction  of  the  Department 
of  Juytice  m  connection  with  alleged  Ir- 
regularities In  the  Democratic  primary  elec- 
tions in  the  Fifth  Missouri  CXingresslonal 
District  on   Aueust   6.   1946. 

"  Ordered.  That  the  resolution  lie  over  1 
day  under  the  rule.' 

"July    16,    1947: 

"  'The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of  the 
resolution    (S.  Res.   150). 

"  The  question  being  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 

"  Pending  debate, 

"  'The  hour  of  2  o'clock  pm.  having  ar- 
rl'red, 

-  'The  resolution  was  placed  om»  the  cal- 
endar.' 

"July  17.  1M7: 

"  "Senator  Wherry  made  a  motion  that  tl» 
Senate  proceed  to  the  oooaiOmnXUm  at  the 
rsBolutlon    (8.   Rea.    150). 

"  "Pending  debate." 
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"July  18,  1B47: 
"  'The    Senate    resumed 
Senator  Wherry's  motion. 
"  'Pending  debate.' 
"July   19,   1947: 
"  "The    Senate    restmied 
Senator  Wherry's  motion. 

"  "On  motion  by  Senator  Wherry,  and  by 
unanimous  consent, 

••  'Ordered,  That  the  further  consideration 
of  the  motion  be  temporarUy  laid  aside, 

'    The    Senate    resumed    consideration    of 
Senator   Wherry  s  moUon. 
"   Pending   debate." 
"July  24,   1947: 

"  The   Senate   resumed   the   consideration 
of  Senator  Wherry's  motion. 

"  SenatxDr  George  made  a  motion  that  fur- 
ther consideration  of  Senator  Wherry's  mo- 
tion be  postponed  until  January  8.  1948. 
"  Pending  debate. 

"  Senator  Ferguion  tubmitted  a  motion  to 
lay    on    the    table    the    motion    of    Senator 
George 

"  "The  question  recurring  on  the  »gT««lng 
to  Senator  Fergusons  motion  to  lay  Senator 
George  s  motion  on  the  table, 

"•  It    was    determined    in    the    affirmative: 
Yeas  45    nays  30. 

•    So  Senator  George's  motion  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

"  'The    question   recurring   on   agreeing   to 
Senator  Wherry's  m.ctlon  to  proceed  to  the 
cor.slderat:on  of  the  resolution.  ' 

"  'Pending  debaie 

"  'Oa  motion  by   Senator  'Wherry,  and  by 
unan  mous  cor.sent, 

"  Ordered.    That    the    pending   motion   to 
proceed  be  temporarily  laid  aside.' 
"July  25,  1947: 

"  'The    Senate    rerumed    consideration    of 
Senator  Wnerrys  m.otion. 
"  'Pending  debate. 

"   Oa  mot. on  by  Senator  Taft  that  the  fur- 
ther  consideration   of   the    motion    be   post- 
poned until  12  o'clock  the  next  day. 

"  It  was  determined  in  the  affirmative.' 
•July  26.   1947: 

"  'The    Senate    resumed    consideration    of 
Senator  Wharry's  motion. 

"  'Senator  Taft  raised   the  question  as  to 
the  presence  of  a  quorum. 

"'(The  resolution  remained  on  the  calen- 
dar until  the  end  of  the  session.) ' 

•••  •  •  •  • 

"Eightieth  Congress,  second  session;  JouT" 
nal.  pages  305.  336,  337,  May  10,  20,  1»48: 
"May  10,  1948: 

"  'S?nator  Knowland  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Ren.  232)  that  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H  R  49)  to  enable  the  people  of  Hawaii  to 
form  a  constitution  and  State  government 
and  to  be  admitted  Into  the  Union  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  original  States. 

"   Ordered,    That    the    resolution    Ue    over 
1   day   under   the   rule.' 
"May  20.  1948: 

"  "The  Senate  resumed  the  oonslderatlon  at 
the  resolution  (S.  Res   232^ . 

"  'The  question  being  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 

"  'After  debate. 
••  'The  question  L-elng  taken. 
"  at  was  determined  in  the  negative :  Yea« 
20.  nays  51. 

"  'So  the  resolution  was  not  agreed  to.' 
"Eighty-first     Congress,     second     session: 
Journal,  page  585,  August  9.  1950: 

""The  bill  (S.  3B67)  authorizing  the 
Ogdensburg  Bridge  Authority,  Ita  successors 
and  assigns,  to  construct,  maintain,  and  op- 
erate a  bridge  across  the  St.  Ijawrenoe  River 
at  or  near  the  city  of  Ogdensburg,  N.Y.,  hav- 
ing been  reached  1  on  the  call  of  the  Calendar 
of  Unobjected  Bills],  on  motion  by  MX".  Ives, 
and  by  unanimous  consent. 

"  'Ordered.  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations    be   discharged   from    the    further 
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consideration  of  the  bUl  (Hit.  8044)  of  aa 
Identical  Utle. 

"  The  Senate  proceeded,  by  nnanlmoua 
consent,  to  consider  the  said  bill;  and  no 
amendment  being  made. 

"  'Ordered,  That  It  pass  to  a  third  reading. 

"  The  said  blU  was  read  the  third  time. 

"  'Resolved,  That  It  pass. 

"  'Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  notify  th« 
House  at  Repreeentatlves  thereof. 

"  'Ordered,  by  unanimous  consent,  That  the 
bill  S.  3862  be  postponed  Indefinitely." 

"Eighty-sixth  Congress,  first  session;  Jour- 
nal, pp.  615,  622.  August  25    1959  : 

"'Mr.  Javlts  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Case  of 
New  Jersey)  submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
174)  to  discharge  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  from  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bin  (3.  2391)  to  extend  the  Commlaslon 
on  Civil  Rights  and  to  provide  further  means 
for  securing  and  protecting  the  right  to  vote, 
which  was  ordered  to  He  over  1  day  under 
the  rule." 

"August  26,  1959: 

"•'The  Presiding  OCQcer  fMr  Carlson^  laid 
the  resolution  before  the  Senate,  which  was 
discussed  until  the  end  of  the  morning  hour, 
at  which  time,  under  the  precedents.  It  was 
placed  on  the  calendar.'  " 

Mr.  CARROLL  and  Mr.  JAVTTS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield;  and  il 
so.  to  whom? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senator  Irom  Colorado  first  asked  me 
to  yield  to  him.  If  I  may  obtain  unani- 
mous consent  to  yield  to  him  at  this  t.me 
without  losing  my  rights  to  the  floor.  I 
shall  now  3rield  to  him..  I  so  request.  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon?     The   Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Then.  Mr.  President.  I 
now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
sire to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
m£ide  by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  fMr.  Humphrey).  One 
of  the  reasons  why  I  voted  against  the 
resolution  submitted  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse] 
was  that  I  felt  it  came  too  late.  If  it 
had  been  submitted  last  September,  I 
would  then  have  voted  for  it.  But  I  felt 
that  at  this  particular  time  it  came  too 
late. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon that  if  I  had  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the 
question  of  agreeing  to  his  resolution  to 
discharge  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  from  the  further  con- 
sideration of  Senate  bill  2814.  I  would 
vote  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  that 
resolution.  I  make  that  distinction,  as 
compared  to  my  position  on  the  first 
resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
because  I  think  in  connection  with  the 
first  resolution  <S.  Res.  273',  I  had  su- 
perior knowledge  as  a  member  of  the  Ju- 
diciaiT  Committee. 

But  I  want  the  Record  to  show  clearly 
that  in  the  case  of  the  second  resolution 
(S.  Res.  274)  I  would  vote  in  favor  of 
discharging  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  from  the  further  con- 
sideratiOTi  of  Senate  bill  2814.  and  to 
bring  the  measure  before  this  body — but 
with  no  reflection  on  the  course  of  ac- 
tion followed  by  the  majority  leader. 


Ttiat  la  why  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  ronarks  made  a  few  minutes 
ago  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Httmphkxt]. 

M:-.  morse.  The  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado can  request  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on 
this  question. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senator  from 
Greg  on  has  suggested  that  I  could  do  so. 
However,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  a 
senior  Senator  with  many  years  of  expe- 
rien'ze.  If  he  desires  to  have  such  a  vote 
taken,  I  certainly  shall  not  object.  But 
I  shall  not  urge  it,  becau.se.  as  I  have 
said  before,  we  now  have  the  Lssue  before 
us.  whereas  previously  we  have  t>een 
confronted  with  delays  in  the  procedure 
But  now  we  are  no  longer  confronted 
with  any  delay;  instead,  we  now  have  t)e- 
fore  us  a  bill.     So  let  us  move  ahead. 

B  it  because  of  my  great  affection  for 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  who  has  per- 
forried  valiant  service  here  today.  I  wish 
to  .'tate  that  these  committef\s  should 
not  be  used  as  graveyards  or  bottlenecks 
for  propased  legislation  which  Is  vital 
in  the  public  interest.  That  is  why  I 
hav-e  tried  to  make  this  commendatory 
statement  in  regard  to  the  statement 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  HrMPHREY  I. 

Mr  MOR.<^E  Mr  President,  let  me 
say  that  I  would  prefer  to  have  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  taken  on  my  second  reso- 
lution However,  I  wi.sh  to  state  that  I 
do  :iot  think  any  Member  of  the  Senate 
has  failed  to  receive  cooperation  every 
tim^"  he  has  sought  it  parliamenlarywi.-e 
from  me.  Likewise,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  has  today  been  very  cooperative 
witli  me  in  connection  with  a  matter 
which  has  been  most  diflQcult  for  each 
of  us. 

So.  while  the  roll  was  being  called  in 
the  course  of  the  last  vote.  I  went  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr  JojcnsonI  at  a 
time  when  it  became  perfectly  clear  that 
my  re.solution  to  discharge  the  Judiciary 
Coramittee  from  the  further  consldera- 
tior;  of  Senate  bill  2391  would  be  over- 
whelmingly defeated.  I.  at  least,  inter- 
pre:ed  that  situation  as  a  clear  indica- 
tion of  what  would  be  the  attitude  of  the 
maiority  of  the  Senate  in  regard  to  de- 
siring to  add  the<:e  civil  rights  amend- 
ments to  the  Hou.se-passed  bill.  So  I 
said  to  the  Senator  from  Texas — as  he 
wii;  verify — "I  .should  like  to  bring  up 
my  resolution  to  discharge  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  from 
the  further  consideration  of  Senate  bill 
2814  But  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I 
wil,  not  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote  " 

Havins?  said  that  to  thp  Senator  from 
Texas,  I  will  not  now  rcque.'-t  a  yea-and- 
na3-  vote;  I  do  not  plav  the  game  that 
way.  If  other  Members  would  like  to 
have  a  yea-and-nay  vote  taken  on  this 
question,  certainly  I  would  like  it  very 
much.  However,  in  view  of  what  I  said 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas.  I  will  not 
request  it 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  .Senator  yield? 

Mr  MORSE  Yes.  I  yield,  with  the 
unler^tanding  that  I  do  not  lose  the 
fio<)r. 

Mr  CARROLL.  I  commend  the 
Seaator  from  Oregon  for  his  statement 
on  his  point  of  view.     I  think  he  has 


always  played  the  game  fair  and  square. 
He  is  a  constitutional  lawyer,  and  an 
authority  on  constitutional  law  I  make 
the  point  that  my  able  colleague,  who  la 
a  member  of  the  committee  and  aLso 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  I  Mr.  HcmnNcs  1 ,  Is 
not  present  today.  I  do  not  have  inside 
Information  to  as  whether  he  has  com- 
pleted hearings  of  the  committee. 

As  I  said,  on  the  first  resolution  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  I  thought  it 
came  too  late  Even  though  I  think  the 
present  resolution  cumfs  too  early,  be- 
cause I  do  not  have  all  the  facts,  never- 
theless, becau.se  of  the  valiant  fight 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I 
would  be  disposed  to  go  along  with  hira 
on  the  res<^^)liition  to  discharge. 

Mr  MO.NR<jNEY.  Mr  President,  will 
thp  .'-Senator  yield? 

Mr  MORSE  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  with  the  same  under- 
standing that  I  do  not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr  President,  I 
should  like  to  address  a  question  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  I  supported  his 
motion  to  dl.sch  irite  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, because  1  felt  it  was  an  orderly 
process  of  legislation,  that  It  was  taking 
up  a  bill  on  which  heann^s  had  been 
held  and  approved  by  the  subcommittee, 
which  had  been  di.scu.s.sed  at  great  length 
by  the  full  committee,  that  the  time  for 
action  had  come,  and  that  such  proce- 
dure would  have  brought  to  the  floor  a 
bill  which  had  properly  been  before  a 
committee. 

On  the  question  which  we  have  before 
us.  for  .some  reason  I  cannot  fathom,  we 
find  Republicans,  liberals,  and  tlie 
South  are  votmg  together,  against  dus- 
charging  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
under  the  resolution  of  the  di.stingui.shed 
Senator  from  Oregon,  on  which  we  have 
just  voted  I  have  a  copy  of  the  bill 
which  will  be  the  vehicle  fo.  the  civil 
rights  legislation.  It  Ls  HR  8315  It 
has  been  reported  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

When  the  Senate  succeeds  In  working 
Its  will,  as  perhaps  it  will,  to  provide 
for  voting  rights  for  all  persons  through- 
out the  United  States,  my  quesstion  is. 
Will  the  conferee*  who  will  take  this 
civil  ruhts  bill  up  be  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  in  the  Hou.se 
and  in  the  Senate'' 

Mr  MORSE  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  conferees  will 
be  the  distinguished  and  very  able 
Senator  from  Georgia   'Mr    Ru.ssell!. 

Mr  MONRONEY  Who  will  be  the 
chairman  in  control  of  the  conferees  of 
thp  Hoase — the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
Hou.se'' 

Mr  MORSE  The  dl.stlngiiished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. Mr    Vinson,  of  Georgia 

Mr  MONRONEY.  So  the  Judiciary 
Committees  of  the  two  Houses  that 
would  have  had  control  of  the  confer- 
ence, under  the  restilution  that  the 
Senator  offered  to  discharge  the  com- 
mittee, will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
bill  in  the  Hou-se  or  in  the  Senate.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  Is  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, will    .he  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOKSB.  I  yield  with  the  same 
understand  Jig  that  I  do  not  lose  th« 
floor. 

Mr  JOKNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  a 
very  high  legard  for  the  opmion  of  the 
Senator.  I  realize  that  this  is  a  subject 
In  which  the  8?nator  from  Oklahoma 
has  a  great  interest  and  has  had  a  con- 
sUint  intcrist  I  have  liad  the  staff  con- 
sult the  Pt  Jliamentarian  on  this  point. 
I  wiis  fearf  il  that  this  question  might  be 
brought  u))  and  that  there  might  tx- 
some  advice  given  ttiat  would  not  be  m 
accordance  with  tiie  advice  of  the 
Parliament arian.  The  Parliamentarian 
informed  us  that  Uie  matter,  although  it 
comes  froii  the  Armed  Servi-j-s  Com- 
mittee, after  amendment  covering  civil 
nghts.  t)e<  omes  primarily  civil  rights 
legislation,  and.  under  the  precedents, 
would  fall  Within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Judiciary  ^I;ommJttee. 

Mr.  MOltSK  Mr.  President.  It  would 
be  very  muresung  to  run  down  the  prec- 
edents of  the  Senate.  In  other  words, 
we  have  a  bill  commg  from  the  Armed 
Services  Comnuttee.  no  matter  what 
amendmrrts  are  added  to  it.  the  mam 
purpose  ol  which  is  to  transfer  an  m- 
terest  of  tie  United  States  m  a  building 
to  a  Bchojl  in  Missouri.  I  think  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee wo  lid  liave  a  right  to  mamtain 
his  right  of  seniority  when  It  comes  to 
appointmg  the  conferees,  and  I  tlunk  he 
would  be  'lititled  to  m^.ist  on  his  right 
to   be  chairman  of   the  conferees. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  1  know  the 
Senator  r<  cognizes  the  fact  that,  unless 
It  Is  done  by  unanimous  consent,  a  ma- 
jority of  Uie  Senate  selects  the  conferees 
Since  I  h  ive  heard  the  Senator  speak 
several  tines  atx)Ut  the  rights  of  a  ma- 
jority of  tie  Senate  on  civil  rights  mat- 
ters. I  ha\e  no  doubt  that  a  majonty  of 
the  Senatf-  would  select  the  conferees  of 
tlie  Senati'. 

Mr  MCItSE  Oh.  what  a  great  de- 
bate I  can  see  ahead.  I  can  see  that 
eagle  m  t  le  glass  dome  fly  away  when 
a  proposal  Is  made  that  we  do  not  follow 
the  senior  ty  system  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  Furthermore,  does  the 
Senator  q  lestion  the  fact  that  Congress- 
man Vinson  will  be  chairman  of  the 
conferees  on  the  House  side? 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  do  ques- 
tion that  fact. 

Mr  MORSE  I  do  not.  Now  we  have 
the  answf  r  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
and  of  tl  e  Senator  from  Oregon,  We 
do  not  agree. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  under- 
stand that  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives it  is  the  Speaker  who  selects  con- 
ferees V.'e  in  the  Senate  have  the 
precedent  of  primary  interest.  In  the 
House,  the  Speaker  has  complete  power 
to  appoint  conferees.  He  is  free  to  ap- 
point any  conferees  he  wants  to. 

I  think  a  great  big  red  herring  has 
been  brought  across  this  discussion. 
Order  Nc.  924.  HR  8315,  is  before  the 
Senate.  The  fact  Ls  that  the  Senate 
can,  by  majority  vote,  determine  what 
Is  to  go  nto  this  bill  or  not  to  go  into 
It.  That  Is  the  right  of  a  majority  of 
the  Scna'.e,  if  it  wants  to  exercise  It  and 


Is  ready  to  exerciK  it.  aad  U  SenAton 

will  permit  it  to  exercise  ita  wUL 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  db»  not  qumtlon.  that 
the  Senate  can  do  anything  it  vants  to 
by  majonty  vote,  but  that  does  not  mean 
It  happens  to  be  orderly  procedure.  We 
have  had  that  fact  demonstrated  today. 
It  hrus  not  resulted  in  orderly  procedure. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Okiahoma  (Mr. 
MoNRONEYj  has  perfoiTOed  a  service  In 
brmging  out  the  fact  that  we  are  going 
to  have  another  debate  on  the  apc>omt- 
ment  of  conferees  when  the  time  comes. 

Mr  JCHN80.N  of  Texas.  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  has  brought  out  a  fact. 
I  think  the  precedents  of  the  Senate,  as 
pomied  out  by  the  Parliamentarian,  are 
that  the  conferees  would  come  from  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  there  would  be  better  con- 
ferees coming  f:om  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee than  would  come  from  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  but  I  do  assert  that, 
undpr  the  precedents  of  the  Senate,  they 
would  come  from  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, unless  a  majority  of  the  Senate  de- 
termined otherwise. 

Mr  MORSE.  All  the  majority  leader 
has  pointed  out  is  that  the  framevork 
ha5  been  laid  for  a  debate  on  the  appomt- 
ment  of  conferees. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  would  not  desire,  by 
my  silence,  to  waive  any  rights  I  might 
have  in  the  future.  I  do  wish  to  make  a 
brief  reference  here  to  a  few  remarks  I 
made  on  September  14.  We  have  had 
read  here  today  and  yesterday,  from  time 
to  time  a  number  of  statements  made  on 
la.st  Sept'*mber  14.  when  the  agreement 
was  made  between  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  so-called  civil  rights 
legislation  on  Februar>'  15. 

I  make  this  statement  because  I  said 
yesterday,  and  stated  in  the  utmost  good 
faith,  I  thought  the  motion  to  discharge 
was  preferable  to  the  procedure  being 
proposed;  but  I  did  not  by  that  state- 
ment commit  myself  to  support  any 
motion  to  discharge  any  committee. 

Going  back  to  last  September,  I  stated, 
when  I  was  finally  able  to  get  recogni- 
tion: 

Mr  President,  we  have  heArd  a  great  deal 
In  The  last  few  minutes  about  agreements, 
understAndlnCT.  and  cooperation.  I  wish  to 
make  It  perfectly  clear  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  and  Senators  from  the  much- 
ma  ilgned  .Southern  States  are  not  a  party 
to  any  agreement  or  any  understanding  of 
ar.y  kUid  dealing  with  this  matter.  It  would 
be  futile  to  expect  our  cooperation  In  bring- 
ing up  any  of  these  so-called  civil  rlghta 
bills  which  have  been  under  discussion. 

Of  course,  any  Senator  can  make  a  motion 
at  any  time  that  he  can  get  the  floor  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  any  one  of  these 
mea.<?ure8.  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion ab<:mt  the  JefTerson -Jackson  Day 
dinners.  Jefferson  and  Jackson  are  the  pa- 
tron saints  of  the  Democratic  Party.  I  have 
often  spoken  on  such  occasions,  endeavoring 
to  pay  them  tribute.  The  distinguished 
minority  leader  has  mentioned  the  Lincoln 
Day  obeervancee  I  have  never  made  a  polit- 
ical speech  at  a  Lincoln  Day  obeervance,  but 
I  yield  to  no  Senator  in  my  admiration — 
Indeed  my  revereaoe — for  the  great  Abraham 
Lincoln. 


How«««r,  there  la  one  thing  in  thUi  coun- 
try which  is  more  Important  than  paying 
homage  to  these  great  Americans,  and  that 
U  proservlng  the  Constitution  of  the  TTnlted 
States.  Wliatever  time  Is  fixed,  whether  It 
la  after  tba  Jeffei  aun-Jackaon  observances  or 
after  the  Lincoln  Day  observance*— or  at  any 
other  time — the  Senator  from  Georgia  and 
those  aaeodated  with  him  will  be  here  un- 
dertaking to  protect  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  from  these  proposed  violations 
by  statute,  Executive  orders,  or  Court  de- 
cisions. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  read  any 
more  of  my  remarks  on  that  occasion. 
I  merely  present  those  to  show  I  under- 
took to  make  it  perfectly  clear  to  the 
Senate  that  I  would  oppose  any  proce- 
dure which  was  adopted.  For  that 
reason  I  have  consistently  opc>osed  the 
use  of  the  Port  Crowder  school  bill.  I 
have  opposed  the  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  to  discharge  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
Senator's  contribution. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illmois  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  I  shall  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  crdered- 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
made  a  little  examination  of  the  records 
and  the  precedents  ^f  the  Senate  with 
respect  the  appointment  of  conferees. 
There  may  have  been  a  mistaken  notion 
that  conferees  represent  a  committee  of 
the  Senate.  They  do  nothing  of  the 
kind  I  think  the  precedents  are  abun- 
dantly clear  that  conferees  represent  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  Therefore, 
It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Senate,  and 
entirely  within  Its  power,  to  name 
whomsoever  it  wishes  as  conferees  on  a 
measure  of  this  kind,  regardless  of  the 
committee  from  whence  a  bill  came,  or 
regardless  of  the  conferees  who  may 
have  been  appointed  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

If  that  is  not  a  clear  statement  of  the 
rule  on  conferees,  than  I  have  thor- 
oughly misread  what  the  very  distin- 
guished Parliamentarian  of  the  Senate 
has  compiled  in  his  books  regarding  this 
matU'r,  particularly  in  the  rules  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
question  at  all  that  what  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  said  is  correct,  that  it 
is  within  the  power  of  the  Senate  to 
appomt  conferees.  But  I  do  wish  to 
emphasize  that  under  long -established 
general  pohcy  we  usually  follow  the 
practice  of  having  conferees  appointed 
from  the  committee  which  brought  the 
bill  to  the  Senate.  In  my  judgment  that 
has  been  a  general  policy. 

There  is  no  question,  as  the  majority 
leader  says,  that  we  can  modify  the  pol- 
icy any  time  we  want  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  Senate.  We  can  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  conferees  from  some 
other  committee  or  from  no  committee 
at  all.       

Mr,  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Presidait.  to 
shorten  this  matter,  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  be  allowed,  out  of 
order,  to  bring  up  my  second  resolution, 
S.  Res.  274,  which  seeks  to  discharge  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
of  a  civil  rights  bill.  It  is  a  civil  rights 
bill  upon  which  I  understand  the  com- 
mittee has  completed  hearings,  and 
which  the  committee  has  under  discus- 
sion in  executive  session,  in  the  so- 
called  wrlteup  or  markup  sta^e. 

Mr.  President.  Lf  unanimous  con.sent 
Is  granted,  then  I  shall  ask  that  the 
clerk  state  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clekk.  A  resolution  'S. 
Res.  274)  to  discharge  under  certain 
conditions  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  from  the  further  con-sid- 
eration  of  Senate  bill  2814,  a  so-called 
civil  rights  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I.s  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
consider  the  resolution' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Penate 
proceeded  to  consider  ihe  resolution. 
I     Sevbr.al  Senators     Vote!    Vote! 

Mr.    JAVTTS.     Mr.    President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recoeni^ed. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  on  my  feet  trying  to  get  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  apologize  to  the  Sen- 
ator.    I  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Though  I  do  not  wish 
to  detain  the  Senate,  I  think  the  Senate 
will  understand  my  reasons  for  seeking 
a  minute  or  two  to  put  something  on  the 
record  which  I  think  Ls  important. 

The  motion  to  discharge  which  was 
made  August  26.  1959.  was  made  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case! 
and  myself.  I  think  we  have  a  ri?ht  to 
state  why  both  of  us  voted  against  the 
resolution  to  discharge  as  proposed  to 
the  Senate,  and  I  have  little  doubt  we 
will  take  the  same  action  on  the  next 
resolution. 

Mr.  President,  the  questions  are  two- 
fold. First.  Is  the  car  on  the  track? 
Second,  has  the  majority  leader's  assur- 
ance to  us  been  honored?  I  think  both 
questions  must  be  answered  m  the 
afllrmative. 

We  are  now  debating  civil  rights,  with 
every  opportunity  to  get  action  on  it. 
and  the  majority  leader  has  honored 
his  commitments  to  those  of  us  who 
made  the  request.  Mr.  President,  this 
was  contemplated  by  the  debate  on  the 
discharge  resolution,  for  on  August  26, 
1959,  in  addressing  the  Senate,  I  said: 

One  means  ia  to  discharge  the  committee. 
That  is  the  most  direct  and  efflcticlous  means. 
It  will  bring  the  clvU  rights  bUl  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  The  other  means  Is  to  at- 
tach amendments  to  some  other  bills.  Thoee 
bills  may  be  very  good  bUls  In  themselves, 
or  they  may  not.  In  any  case.  It  would  b« 
necessary  to  string  along  with  those  bills. 
TboM  bUla  would  not  hav«  to  b«  called  up 
unlMs  they  w«r«  oX  crucial  Importance. 
Henc*.  th«  whol*  op«rftUob  could  b«  by- 
pasMd. 

Mr.  Pr«aldent,  a  bill  has  been  Uken  op 
for  comiderAUoQ.  after  full  noUce  to  the 


Senate  that  civil  rights  amendments  may 
be  propoeed. 

I  a^ee  with  the  ccmstruction  as  to  the 
rules,  which  I  have  researched  myself 
The  appointment  of  conferees  will  not 
follow  the  committee  to  which  the  par- 
ticular bill  now  being  considered  was 
referred. 

Mr  President,  I  believe  we  all  under- 
stfJid — if  we  do  not.  we  are  not  very  rea- 
sonable— that  the  final  outcome  of  this 
deoate  will  probably  be  far  difYerent 
from  what  it  is  starting  out  to  be  We 
wUl  undoubtedly  have  some  kind  of  a 
bill  from  the  Hoase.  or  we  will  have  some 
kind  of  a  bill  from  the  .Senat*>  commit- 
tee. Hearings  have  been  printed,  and 
hearings  will  be  prmted  There  aie 
likely  to  be  retwrus.  whether  from  the 
other  body  or  from  committees  of  U;i.s 
body,  or  both. 

So  in  substance  and  for  all  substantive 
purpo.ses  the  reason  why  the  di.schar'i^e 
motion  was  made  last  Aug\i.st  will  have 
been  served.  One  step,  w.hether  it  \s 
important  or  not.  will  have  been  .served. 
and  that  is  the  motion  to  consider  a  bill 
from  which  a  committee  is  discharged 
becau.se  there  is  a  bill  before  us  and  we 
are  now  operating  on  It.  Hence  the 
opportunity  for  debate  is  limited  to  thf 
one  substantive  question  of  the  bill  and 
bypasses  a  motion  to  consider  tiic  bill. 

After  saying  that,  which  I  think  is  a 
complete  rea.son  why  we  have  taken  the 
position  we  have,  I  should  like  to  tell 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  my  dear  friend 
and  my  very  respected  colleague,  that  I 
join  with  my  colleague  from  Minnesota 
and  my  colleague  from  Colorado  in  pay- 
ing respect  to  his  perseverance  and  his 
deep  sincerity,  as  well  as  his  belief  in 
the  rules.  I  may  be  occupy. iig  the  very 
same  po.'^ition  the  Senator  is  today, 
upon  another  occasion.  I  hop>e  that  he 
will  understand  in  our  votes  against  the 
resolutions  which  he  has  offered  there 
is  no  derogation  whatever  of  the  basic 
pnncipie  he  is  putting  forth.  It  is  only 
a  feeling  that,  balancing  all  the  equities 
together,  those  who  were  called  a  min- 
ute ago  the  liberals  believe  the  advance 
of  the  cause  for  which  we  are  here  will 
be  more  facilitated  by  proceeding  along 
the  line  which  we  have  already  adopted, 
with  the  car  which  is  on  the  track. 

I  think  it  would  be  less  than  fair  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  have  the 
world  feel  that  the  ver>-  large  vote  the 
other  way  represented  anything  but  a 
Judgment  of  the  balance  of  efficiency  m 
term.s  of  getting  the  job  done  It  did  not 
represent  any  repudiation  either  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  Senators  motives  or  of 
the  principle  he  was  trying  to  espou.se, 

I  know  my  colleague  failed  to  yield 
to  me  only  by  oversight,  and  there  is 
no  need  to  apologize  at  all.  I  did  wish 
to  make  this  brief  statement. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon.   [Putting  the  question  1 

The  resolution  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Preeldent.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  rejected. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texaa,  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 


The  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  Wi.sh  to  repeat  that  the  procedure 
w(>  have  selected  in  the  Senate,  In  my 
opinion,  protects  all  Senators  in  their 
right  to  offer  amendment*  axid  to  debate 
the  amendments  without  limitation.  I 
think  we  have  made  a  g(X)d  deal  of  prog- 
rfss  today  We  have  indicated  that  the 
Senate  desires  to  reason  this  question 
out,  and  to  face  up  to  the  various  pro- 
pOvsals  offered  and  vote  upon  them 

There  has  been  one  vote  against  post- 
ponement, and  two  votes  agamst  refer- 
ring wtiich  would  result  In  further  de- 
lays, and  I  trust  we  may  have  more  Votes 
U^morow. 

Mr  MOR.se  Mr  President,  now  that 
the  Senate  has  decided  that  the  only 
procedure  t^)  be  available  to  us  for  con- 
sideration of  civil  rights  leiilslatlon  is 
by  way  of  amendments  to  a  noncer- 
mtne  Hoiuse  bill,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon wishes  the  Record  to  show  that  he 
will  offer  to  that  bill  all  amendments  on 
civil  rights  for  which  he  has  fought  for 
so  many  years  in  the  Senate 

Becau.se  of  the  procedural  decision 
made  by  the  Senate.  I  siiall  be  forced  to 
u.'^e  that  House  bill  as  the  vehicle  for 
f)frenng  my  propo.sals  for  civil  rights 
legislation  I  shall  fight  just  as  hard  for 
those  proposals  as  additions  to  the  non- 
germane  bill  as  I  would  have  fought  If 
wp  had  had  a  clean  civil  rights  bill  before 
us  to  which  amendments  could  have 
been  added 

I  liave  no  regrets  whatsoever  for  the 
f.kiht  I  have  made  for  orderly  procedure 
in  the  Senate,  a.s  I  see  that  orderly  pro- 
cedure I  shall  always  be  very  grateful 
for  the  support  of  the  three  Senators 
who  st(xxl  with  me  today  in  sup[X)rt  of 
such  procedure. 

One  of  the  greate.st  lawyers  It  hais  been 
my  pleasure  to  meet  since  I  became  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  Is  the  distin- 
guished .Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
Judge  Ervin  He  and  I  are  poles  apart 
on  civil  rights  i.ssues.  but  he  possesses  a 
very  keen  legal  judicial  mind  and  I  shall 
always  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  U^-is 
distinguished  lawyer.  thLs  great  south- 
ern judge,  although  he  differs  with  me 
as  to  the  merits  of  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion, found  himself  completely  m  agree- 
ment with  me  on  the  procedure  I  pro- 
posed in  my  two  resolutions  for  the  dis- 
charge of  committees. 

I  thank  him  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennejvsee  I  Mr  Gore!  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  I  Mr  Monro.neyj  for  the 
support  they  gave  me. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  11  AM, 
TO.MORROW 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
wh>m  the  Senate  concludes  its  business 
today  It  stand  in  recess  until  11  o'clock 
ajn.  tomorrow 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE   MEETING  DURING 

SENATE   SESSION 
On  r*^uest  of  Mr   Johnson  of  1>xai, 
and   by    unanimous  consent,   tl^e  Com- 
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mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  was  au- 
thorized t)  meet  during  the  ses.sion  of 
the  Senate  tomorrow. 


.ANNOUNCEMENT    OF    DEMOCRATIC 
CAUCUS 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  announce  that  there  will  be  a 
Democratic  caucus  at  9  30  o  clock  ajn. 
on  Thurscay  next,  m  the  usual  room. 


THE    STUDENT    f:XCHANGE 
PROGRAM 

Mr  FUIJ3RIGHT  Mr  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  m  the  Record  three  letters  I 
have  received  from  persons  who  have 
participat,»d  in  the  exchanj^e  program  I 
am  sure  hat  I  do  not  need  to  inform 
the  Memi>ers  of  the  Senate  of  my  in- 
terest in  the  promotion  of  exchanges, 
but  I  woild  like  to  take  occasion  from 
tune  to  time  to  furnish  Members  of  the 
Senate  w  th  evidence  of  the  success  of 
the  progr  un. 

I  frequtntly  receive  letters  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  small  expenditures  made 
in  the  field  of  educational  exchanges  are 
the  most  prudent  investment  made  by 
our  country  m  its  international  rela- 
tions. I  ihink  that  the  following  com- 
munlcatiC'ns  give  evidence-  Uial  this  is 
true. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Janvait  31     1&60 

DxAK  Senatos  Fi'i-BHTCHT  I  jUBt  hftd  the 
pleasure  In  hearing  y-m  speak  tonight  r.t  the 
Downers  Grove  Village  fnrum  and  I  want  you 
to  know  how  very  mvich  I  enjoyed  and  appre- 
ciated tl)e  opportunity  to  hear  you  speak  I 
have  heard  yr.u  speak  on  television  before 
and  I  thoroughly  enjoy  the  way  y  'U  answer 
question*  Yovi  have  Kui-h  a  friendly  manner 
and  I  think  it  Is  wonderful  that  you  are  such 
a  flne  representative  for  our  country. 

.Mihough  I  waa  barkstage  following  your 
speech.  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
speak  with  you  pers>inally  I  realized,  while 
listening  U)  you  speak  that  berause  of  you 
and  others  like  you  I  am  a  very  lucky  person 
You  see.  In  my  senior  year  of  college  at 
Northern  IIUnolB  Untveralty  In  De  KiUb  111  . 
I  lived  with  a  girl  from  Japan  who  wa*  on 
a  Pulbrlght  scholarship  She  wa«  a  wonder- 
ful girl  and  we  we  still  dear  friends  We 
learned  to  know  each  other  well  and  gained 
much  insight  Into  each  other's  country  and 
pe«->ple  I  thank  you  for  all  your  work  and 
effort  that  make*  It  p<^.Balble  for  so  many 
to  study  abroad 

As  an  elementary  school  speech  c-orrec- 
tlonlst  I  am  very  interested  In  education 
and  Its  goels  I  enjoyed  your  comments  on 
education  and  now  more  fully  understand 
ab<^>ut  Federal  aid  I  hope  It  will  come  to 
paii.s  that  there  will  be  more  Federal  old, 
e«[->eclally  U)  those  areas  who  are  truly  needy 

Thank  you  again  Senator,  for  coming  U) 
Ixiwners  Orove  It  waa  a  pleasure  to  hear 
you  speak  and  It  wa«  an  honor  to  have  you 
In  our  ttjwn 

.Sincere  good  wishes  to  you  in  succeeding 
years 

Sincerely. 

Nina  Oins  Pkncb. 

Tk»  UxrvxusFTT  or  CoNNBcricrT, 

Starrs.  Conn  .  December  It.  19S9. 
The  Hom^nkble  J    WnxuM  ruLMretrr. 
Stnate  OlUct  BuiMinf. 
Washington.  D  C. 

D«A«  8«NAToi»  Prt*«itiirr  It  wnj  my  prlvl- 
>*«•    Uj    work    under    »    Ful bright   rew^rch 


grant  In  Italy  during  the  p&£t  year.  My 
field  Is  economics  and  the  area  of  my  re- 
search was  banking  and  monetary  p>ollcy. 
I  had  originally  hop>ed  to  moke  an  Intensive 
study  of  Iia.y  8  use  of  monetary  policy  In 
promoting  economic  stability  during  the 
perl'Xl  since  1947  A  survey  of  the  limited 
materials  available  at  the  Bank  of  Italy  and 
other  government  agencies  indicated  that 
an  Intensive  study  of  this  typ>e  would  not  be 
feasible  I  decided,  therefore,  to  broaden  my 
topic,  und  to  make  a  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  banking  and  monetary  policy  In 
Italy  since  1860  On  the  bojsis  of  this  re- 
search I  am  developing  a  monograph  which 
Is    now    well    along    the    way    to    completion. 

My  wife,  our  three  children  (ages  8.  11, 
and  13  1  and  I  found  our  year  In  Italy  to  be 
extremely  Interesting  and  broadening  We 
became  acquainted  with  quite  a  number  of 
Italians,  both  In  and  outside  of  the  aca- 
demic profession.  These  contacts  proved  to 
be  highly  stimulating  and  we  gained  much 
from  the  opportunities  which  we  had  to 
exchange  Ideas  and  experiences.  Not  only 
did  these  contacts  help  us  to  gain  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  Italy  and  its  prob- 
lems, but  also  I  believe  that  they  made  It 
p>OBElble  for  us  to  pro\lde  a  number  of  our 
friends  with  a  considerable  clearer  picture 
of  the  United  States. 

Having  participated  In  the  Fulbrlght  pro- 
gram. I  should  like  to  express  rry  apprecia- 
tion to  you  for  In  efTeci  having  made  this 
experience  possible.  This  program  I  am 
more  convinced  than  ever  Is  of  great  value 
In  reducing  intellectual  barriers  between 
student*  and  academicians  of  the  United 
States  and  their  counterparts  In  other  coun- 
tries In  addition,  it  has  given  me  much 
clearer  Insights  Into  the  economic  problems 
of  the  European  ctiuniry  In  which  I  lived 
for  a  year  than  I  coiild  ever  have  gained 
from  secondary  sources  My  students  over 
the  years  which  He  ahead  will  share  In  the 
added  knowledge  and  underctandlug  which 
I  acquired  as  a  result  of  my  work  under  this 
progr.tm  which  you  were  Instriunental  In 
starting. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  Congress  wlil  not 
only  continue,  but  expand  this  program 
in  the  future  The  relatively  modest  cost 
Involved  will,  I  am  convinced,  bring  hand- 
some returns  In  Improved  International  un- 
derstanding. 

It  may  be  of  Interest  to  you  to  know  that 
the  office  which  administers  the  program  In 
Italy  appeared  to  me  to  be  efficiently  organ- 
ized and  to  be  carrying  out  to  the  fullest 
the  various  objectives  of  the  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wn,LiAM  P    Snavixt, 
Associate  Pro.'fssor,  £conomics. 


UNrvERSFTT     OF 

California  Medical   Center  , 
Los  Angeles    Cahf  .  December   18.   1959. 
Senaujr   William  Fulbright, 
V  S.  Senate, 
Wafhingtun.    D  C. 

Dear  Senatur  Fvlbricht;  Enclosed  is  a 
copy  of  my  letter  to  the  State  Department 
contalnli^^  some  Impressions  gsdned  during 
my  tenure  as  a  Fulbrlght  research  scholar 
In'  Germany  I  hope  you  will  And  the  com- 
ments  of   some    value. 

My  wile  and  I  often  talk  of  you,  not  only 
as  the  originator  of  the  far-sighted,  sound. 
Fulbrlght  program,  but  as  a  statesman.  As 
you  may  know,  your  comments  are  given 
wide  publicity  in  German  newsi>aper«.  The 
editorials  we  saw  were  most  complimentary. 
Sincerely. 

WlULUM    J     WHAliW,   Ph    D  . 

4 551  j (ant  Proftisor  of  PhyjioJo^y. 
PS— My    addreas    aftw   January   1.    1»«0. 
\i\n   be     Associate  Professor  ot  Physlolofy, 
Scho«.ii  of  MKlicin*.  SUU  Unlrtniltj  ol  low*, 
Iowa  CUV.  low*. 


December    16,   1959. 
The  Secretart  of  State, 

(Attention  of  J  Manuel  Efptnosa,  Chief.  Pro^ 
fesstonal    Activities     Diiision,     Interna- 
tional    Educational    Exchange     Service, 
Washtngton,  DC.) 
Dear  Sni:  Three  months  have  passed  since 
my  family  and  I  returned  from  Heidelberg, 
Germany,  where  I  woe  a  Fulbrlght  research 
scholar  at  the  Physiological  Institute  of   the 
University  of   Heidelberg.     I  hope  my   delay 
In  sending  this  Informal  report  to  you  will 
be  excused  when  I  explain  that  I  have  been 
busy    finishing    up    my   work    here    at    UCLA 
In  preparation  for  a  move  to  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

First  let  me  say  that  I  and  my  entire  fam- 
ily are  deeply  grateful  for  our  opportunity, 
m.'ide  possible  by  yotir  generosity,  to  Kp>end 
a  year  in  Europe 

With  regard  to  the  basic  objective  of  the 
program,  that  In  furthering  understanding 
and  g<XKl  will,  it  is  my  opinion  that  our  boys 
aged  12  and  8  were  especially  gocxl  ambas- 
sadors. This  does  not  imply  that  they  were 
models  of  pood  behavior — for  from  It.  But 
in  the  Volkschule  and  Kittelschule  which 
they  attended  they  made  many  fast  friends. 
The  could  communicate  with  fewer  inhibi- 
tions and  less  prejudice  than  possible  in 
adult  groups.  The  boys  have  received  sev- 
eral letters  from  their  German  friends,  writ- 
ten in  English  and  answered  In  German. 
They  both  plan  to  return  to  Germany  for  a 
visit  After  they  have  finished  high  school. 
Although  !t  was  certainly  more  difficult,  con- 
fining and  costly  to  have  the  family  with  me, 
benefit  to  the  objectives  of  the  program  and 
to  the  children  themse'.ves  well  justified  the 
drawbacks.  I  would  like  to  see  more  of  the 
family  tyi>e  exchange.  However,  families 
with  small  children  perhaps  should  be  dis- 
couraged because  of  the  unsatisfactory  liv- 
ing conditions.  Housing  Is  hard  to  find, 
food  difficult  to  prepare,  and  medical  care 
inadequate. 

As  for  my  own  role  In  fulfilling  the  basic 
objective,  there  are  some  doubts  in  my  mind. 
First  of  all.  I  did  find  my  colleague  rather 
arrogant  at  times  Open  discord  was  avoided 
only  at  some  cost  to  me.  and  probably  to 
him.  W'  did  resolve  our  differences,  how- 
ever, anc  we  still  correspond.  The  director 
of  the  institute.  Dr  Schaeffer,  on  the  other 
hand  was  quite  unasstiming  and  very 
friendly.  He  Invited  us  to  his  home  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  Including  Christmas  day  We 
could,  and  did,  discuss  International  rela- 
tions with  Dr.  Schaeffer  with  complete  un- 
derstanding. 

At  the  physiology  Institute  there  was  also 
the  opportunity  to  converse  freely  with  visit- 
ing scientists  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
One  of  them,  Dr  Wiclnskl,  Invited  me  to  give 
a  talk  at  the  Klinlk  In  Byalystok,  Poland, 
but  unfortunately  I  could  not  find  time  to 
do  so.  We  also  became  well  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  younger  members  of  the  faculty 
and  some  of  the  students.  They  were  very 
helpful  on  several  occasions  and  appeared 
genuinely  to  like  us.  They  were  much  more 
curious  about  life  In  America  than  the  older 
members  of  the  faculty  who.  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, felt  they  knew  what  life  In  America 
was  like  and  exactly  what  was  wrong  with  it. 
Some  of  our  best  friends  were  in  the  apart- 
ment house  where  we  lived  and  among  the 
Innkeejsers  of  our  favorite  "Gaststfitte  "  We 
are  maintaining  these  contacts  and  many  In 
the  university  as  well.  In  fact,  we  hope  to 
go  to  Leyden  In  1962  for  the  International 
Congress  of  Physiology  and  expect  to  visit 
these  friends  st  that  time. 

When  traveling  In  Germany,  as  elsewhere 
In  Europe,  we  avoided  hotels  with  the  AAA 
recommendations,  not  only  because  ws 
couldn't  afford  them  but  also  to  make  closw 
oonuct  with  the  people.  With  ons  or  two 
«tc«pUona  noted  Ut«r  on.  w*  w«r«  most 
cordially  r*c*lT«d.  Inetdwatiaiy.  In  Tu|o* 
slavla  at  th*  hom»  of  »  poor  peasant  wh»r« 
we  Mked  for  lo<ltlnf .  w  w*r«  first  n.ut«ksn 
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for  Oermana.  Our  reception  waa  somewhat 
cool  until  we  produced  our  Ainerlcan  paa»- 
ports. 

All  In  all,  It  18  difficult  to  eraluate  the  Im- 
pression one  makes.  We  talked  freely  and 
openly,  upholding  the  virtues  and  values 
o*  America  but  admitting  her  faults,  and 
occasionally  voicing  criticism  of  Germany. 
As  our  many  friends  in  Oennany  write  us 
and  ask  us  to  return,  It  might  be  assumed 
that  they  were,  at  least,  not  antagonized. 

As  for  sclentlflc  suHiompllshments.  the  re- 
search project  was  moderately  successful. 
We  exp)ect  to  have  a  paper  on  the  liberation 
of  acetylcholone  from  heart  muscle  pub- 
lished scon.  I  also  presented  a  paper  at  the 
meetings  of  the  German  Physiological  Soci- 
ety In  Bad  Naiihelm  on  some  work  I  had 
done  previously  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia In  Los  Angeles.  Although  the  value 
of  numerous  professional  contacts  made  at 
Heidelberg.  Berlin.  Prankfurt.  and  Bad  Nau- 
helm  Is  essentially  Indeterminable,  I  feel 
that  they  were  very  worthwhile.  We  bene- 
fited from  discussion  of  common  problems: 
and  It  Is  probable  that  some  of  the  scien- 
tists with  whom  I  talked  will  come  to  work 
at  Iowa  University  within  the  next  few 
fetLTa.  In  general,  however,  I  would  say 
that  German  medical  science  can  learn  more 
from  us  than  vice  versa  as  In  many  areas  It 
lags  behind  ours.  This  could  be  understand- 
atle  simply  on  the  basis  of  time  lost  during 
the  war  years  and  the  postwar  perU^d  of 
poverty.  But  from  conversations  with  sev- 
eral German  scientists  I  concluded  that  the 
cause  lies  deeper.  The  decline  began  during 
Hitler's  regime  when  many  of  the  top  people 
left  the  country.  It  Is  perpetuated  by  the 
structure  of  the  German  university  system 
In  which  the  professor  often  has  almost 
feudal  power  over  his  colleagues  The  medi- 
ocre persons  who  unfortunately  were  often 
appointed  to  influential  positions  In  the  uni- 
versities could  HI  afford  the  contrast  of  su- 
perior scientists  on  their  staff  and  sought 
to  prevent  their  appointment,  and  that  faU- 
tng.  their  support  and  encouragement  Ap- 
parently, some  attempt  Is  being  made  to 
reverse  this  trend,  however,  by  making  more 
tenure  positions  available  in  addition  to  the 
professor  and  the  chairman. 

Also  there  appears  to  be  an  Increasing  em- 
phasis on  support  for  individual  research 
projects  rather  than  on  "Institute  Support" 
which  Ls  controlled  by  the  professor  I  saw 
no  evidence,  however,  that  the  practice  of 
the  professor  taking  lecture  fees  from  the 
students  might  be  discontinued.  The  pro- 
fessor usually  gives  most  of  the  "Vorlesun- 
gen"  and  reaps  the  lion's  share  of  the  In- 
come. Obviously  these  conditions  are  not 
calculated  to  attract  young  men  of  Imagina- 
tion, Intellectual  ability  and  courage  to  the 
university  faculties. 

In  our  travels,  which  lasted  2'j  months, 
we  visited  Holland,  Belgium,  Austria.  Yugo- 
slavia, Italy,  Switzerland,  Prance,  Spain,  Eng- 
land, and,  of  course,  Germany.  Occasionally 
I  was  able  to  visit  laboratories  that  were  still 
active  during  this,  the  vacation  season.  As 
mentioned  earlier,  we  stayed  at  Inexpensive 
out-of-the-way  Inns,  our  choice  often  be- 
ing dictated  by  a  German  license  plate  out- 
side the  Inn.  (The  Germans  seem  to  have 
an  uncanny  ability  to  find  good  cheap  ac- 
commodations . ) 

Almost  everywhere  we  were  given  a  very 
warm  reception  and  lisually  were  able  to 
converse  frankly  with  the  owners  and  guests 
about  the  political  and  economic  life  in  th« 
country  visited,  as  well  as  about  the  weather. 
It  vis.  naturally,  somewhat  more  difllcult  to 
communicate  with  the  Slavonians  and  Span- 
lards  because  of  the  political  climates  of  their 
countrlea.  These  people.  Incidentally,  were 
the  niost  Interested  In  America.  They  quea- 
tloned  us  as  to  the  cost  of  our  automobiles, 
my  salary,  etc,  and  commented  how  for- 
tunate we  were  to  be  really  free.  Hlgli  re- 
gard for  Americans  was  moet  obvloxia  among 


the  Spaniards.  This  Is  a  factor  In  our  rating 
them,  along  with  the  Austrlana,  as  our  favor- 
ites. At  the  opposite  pole  are  the  French, 
particularly  In  southern  France  around  Mar- 
seilles and  toward  the  Spanish  border  Al- 
though there  was  nothing  overtly  antagrinls- 
tlc  In  their  taehavlor,  their  lack  of  cordiality 
and  their  attempts  to  gouge  all  they  could 
out  of  us  made  their  feelings  obvious 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  mention  here 
that  we  traveled  at  an  average  cost  for  three 
adults  and  two  boys  of  |27  per  day.  in- 
cluding gas  and  oil  The  higher  costs  of 
Switzerland  and  Prance  were  offset  by  lower 
costs  In   A'ostrla,  Spain,  and  Yugoslavia 

You  may  also  be  interested  in  a  few  ob- 
servations concerning  our  Impressions  of  the 
German  people  The  people  one  meets  In 
the  stores,  the  Inn.s.  and  persons  In  the  minor 
ofHclaldom,  are  most  friendly,  frank,  and  ex- 
tremely honest.  It  Is  only  at  the  higher 
levels  of  society  that  one  sometimes  finds 
the  arr^'S^ance  and  aggressiveness  often  be- 
lieved cliaracter!«tlc  of  the  German  person- 
ality We  spent  10  days  of  the  winter  vaca- 
tion skiing  at  a  rather  exi  luslve  refort  where 
we  were  the  only  Americans  among  several 
thousand  Germans  Here  we  were  appalled 
at  the  lark  of  manners.  At  one  ski  lift  we 
were  afraid  that  our  8  year  old  would  be 
trampled  In  the  r\ish  and  only  after  con- 
siderable difficulty  were  we  able  to  extricate 
ourselves.  Perhaps  the  m.ist  disturbing 
facV)r  In  the  experience  was  that  the  Ger- 
mans seemed  to  enjoy  the  contest  of 
streni?th.  as  it  were  The  aggressiveness 
was  not  dlrect,«<i  at  us.  however:  In  fact. 
almost  the  r,pp^,f;itP  was  true  Although  we 
were  speaking  Oerm.an  our  accent  must  have 
been  obvl'ius  One  German  boT  perhaps 
mistaking  us  for  Englishmen,  said  to  u.s,  "I 
was  in  England  la."'  year  It  wasn't  like  this  '• 
T'he  coi.trast  between  the  behavior  of  tl.ese 
GenT.ans  and  that  of  the  thousands  of  A.mer- 
Icans  patiently  waiting  In  line  at  Disney- 
land last  week  made  us  proud   of  our   own. 

We  believe  that  srme  of  this  behavior  may 
stem  from  the  school  system  which  so  com- 
pletely ar..l  irrevfx-ab'.y  separates  the  stu- 
dents inuj  workers  and  elite  at  ab<jut  age 
11.  At  this  a<?e  approximately  17  percent  go 
on  to  gymnasium  i  from  which  about  half  of 
them  graduate).  The  utaer  83  percent  at- 
tend what  are  esser.tia;;y  trade  schools  f  >r 
a  few  years  and  soon  Join  the  labor  for-e. 
Somewhat  parenthetically,  the  competition 
In  the  schools  Is  extremely  keen.  Whether 
this  is  the  reas<-in  for  the  widespread  and 
generally  expected  cheating  In  the  classroom 
Is  an  Interesting  question  To  return  t..  the 
main  theme,  the  end  result  of  this  selection 
prcjcess  Is  a  wide  gap  In  the  educational 
backarround  of  the  population.  Although 
this  rigid  class  society  may  have  a  stabilizing 
Influence.  It  also  has  certain  obvious  draw- 
backs. In  the  case  of  the  German  elite  it 
seems  to  us  that  many  of  them  overempha- 
size the  awareness  of  their  superiority  which 
their  status  grants  them.  They  seem  Uj 
feel  that  their  position  gives  them  absolute 
authority  over  persons  beneath  them.  The 
problem  of  deciding  who  Is  beneath  whom 
among  the  upper  10  percent  Is  one  that  ap- 
pears to  keep  them  under  constant  tension. 
One  thing  seems  clear,  the  famous  German 
discipline  is  rather  limited  It  certainly 
exists  between  the  elite  and  the  "klelne 
Leute,"  but.  except  for  certain  specific  or 
well-established  situations,  it  may  not  be 
present  among  the  ruling  class. 

Although  space  limitations  prevent  a  com- 
plete analysis,  even  If  I  were  capable  of  do- 
ing It.  It  Is  probable  that  this  situation. 
coupled  with  a  strong  dependence  on  au- 
thority, made  a  Hitler  possible.  On  the 
other  hand  we  saw  evidence  of  an  awareness 
of  this  weakness  in  the  German  social  struc- 
ture and  some  small  effort  to  combat  it. 
Such  movies  as  "Wlr  Wunderklrule"  and 
"Rosemarle"  were  openly  critical  of  Germans 


m  high  places  For  what  It  Is  worth,  we 
think  that  the  c.untries  i>pp<]slng  a  German 
high  ci  mmand  In  N.^TO  have  a  better  basis 
than  hatred  for  their  attitude. 

You  may  be  Interested  in  my  opinions  re- 
garding the  Fulbripht  program  Itself  Prom 
the  ab.jve  you  may  have  gathered  that  I  am 
heartily  In  favor  of  it*  continuance  as  I  am 
I  think  It  Is  (pne  of  the  m<jet  ft.>rward-U>oklng 
steps  the  Uiiited  States  has  taken  in  the  last 
several  years  There  Is  no  point  In  my  at- 
f^mptlng  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program  With  respect  to  Its  basic  aim  I  am 
sure  you  have  more  comprehensl.  e  and  ob- 
jective Information  available  than  aff  .rded 
by  the  opinion  of  a  grantee,  but  m«y  I  make 
a  few  suggestions  intended  to  be  conslrur- 
li\e  First,  we  felt  It  would  have  been  de- 
sirable at  the  Berlin  meeting  tone  of  the 
most  exciting  experiences  of  our  stay)  to 
give  the  -Pulbrlghters-  more  individual  re- 
sponsibility Perhaps  the  tendency  toward 
herdlnsr  could  be  at  leR.<!t  limited  to  the  stu- 
dents, though  I  would  naturally  be  Inclined 
to  oppose  It  for  the  studei.ls  also.  Then 
there  Is  the  matter  of  m.^ney.  Ix^ith  at  Berlin 
and  at  the  home  station  With  Oermanys 
eoooomy  t>o<>mlng.  or  even  If  it  weren't,  there 
Is  no  sense  denying  that  Americans  have 
money  The  ever-present  American  Army 
people  have,  quite  understandably,  estab- 
lished comfortable  living  quaiters  and 
elttb'jraU*  vacation  areas  for  themselves. 
When  they  occasloaaily  visit  the  local  st^irw 
and  inn*  they  spend  free:y  (Incidentally 
the  Germans  admire  our  Armed  Forces  ) 
And.  of  course,  the  American  tourist  is  well 
known  as  a  lavish  spender  As  to  the  Ger- 
mans, there  are  many  now  whri  are  extreme- 
ly wealthy  At  the  ski  resort  It  was  the 
Germans  who  had  "Head  '  skis  and  who 
wore  Bogner"  clothes — things  most  Ameri- 
cans could  not  aflord  Tlierefure  while  I 
can  sympathize  with  and  adhere  u>  the  view 
that  we  must  not  embarrass  others  less  for- 
tunate. I  cannot  see  why  It  should  app.y 
only  to  reclplenU  of  fel.owshlps.  Yet  I 
gatnered  that  this  was  the  reasi-n  for  our 
rather  ordinary  aococamodatlons  in  Berlin. 
Certainly  the  GennAns  expect  their  profee- 
sors  to  live  well  and  pay  them  ar«<jrd:ngly. 
I  confess  to  a  bit  of  heat  on  this  subject 
but  I  thhik  tlie  point  well  taken. 

As  for  the  home  station,  my  stipend  at 
Heidelberg  combined  with  my  sabbatical  pay 
was  certainly  adequate,  and  we  were  able 
to  travel  qalte  extensively  On  the  other 
hand,  others,  at  least  In  Heidelberg,  who  did 
not  have  support  other  than  fellowship  did 
not  fare  so  well,  even  after  the  Increase 
granted  for  the  second  five  m  mths.  There- 
fore, these  remarks  reflect  not  my  personal 
atUtude  but  what  I  be.ieve  to  be  the 
majority  view  of  the  senkT  grantees  even 
though  they  commuiilcate  no  such  criticism 
lest  they  appear  ungrateful.  1  only  hope 
that  I  do  not  seem  »>j.  a*  that  is  far  from 
my  true  feeling. 

Since  next  U)  nothing,  but  talk.  U  being 
done  about  academic  salArles  on  the  home 
front,  a  foreign  fellowship  might  t>e  regarded, 
especially  by  our  families,  as  entnethlng  of 
a  reward  It  can  only  thus  be  considered  If 
tlie  stipend  is  adequate. 

Another  phase  of  the  good  will"  program 
conducted  by  the  State  Department 
deserves  comment.  This  Is  the  '  Amerlk* 
Haus "  project.  Cliches  In  the  superlative. 
priLsi:  t:  Its  value.  Immediately  come  to 
mind.  We  of'en  attended  the  evening  lec- 
tures given  by  visiting  American  scholars, 
and  found  them  well  attended  by  Interested. 
thoughtful  Germans  of  all  ages  One  friend 
of  ours  in  the  Dreaduer  Bank  who  U  ex- 
tremely well  educated  arid  who  should  have 
known  better  said  he  hadn't  realized  the 
weaJth  of  culture  In  America.  In  the 
"Amerlka  HaUaer"  the  more  or  less  objec- 
tive display  of  life  In  America  was  In  sharp 
contritBt  to  the  blatant.  competlUve  propa- 
ganda   we    saw    In    the    "Jugendhaus"    and 
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"Museum     fur     Deutschee     Geechlchte"     in 
Ea6t  Berlin. 

In  concluding  what  has  developed  Into  a 
lengthy  and  rather  opinionated  report,  I 
would  again  like  to  express  my  appreclauon 
to  the  International  Education  Exchange 
Service  for  giving  us  this  wonderful  year  in 
Europe.  Special  thanks  axe  due  to  the  Ger- 
man Coninnseion  who  were  most  coopera- 
tive and  helpful. 
Sincerely, 

WlLI,IAM   J     WhaLEN.PH     D, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Ptiynology 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY 
NATIONAL  WATER  SKI  TOURNA- 
MENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President  as 
eveo'one  knows,  Mirmesota  is  ver>  nearly 
the  capital  of  water  sports  In  America, 
with  a  most  vigorous  program  of  sw.m- 
mmK.  boatinij,  fishing,  and  wat^er  ."ikiinfr. 

Additional  recognition  of  this  fart  ha.s 
been  given  through  the  recent  announce- 
ment that  the  1960  National  Water  Ski 
Tournament  will  be  held  Aupust  11 
through  14,  1960,  on  one  of  our  beautiful 
lakes  In  Minneapolis. 

This  news  comes  to  me  from  Mr  Doug- 
las N.  Anderson  of  ciie  Bald  Eagle  Water 
Club  of  White  Bear  Lake,  Minn  ,  an  or- 
ganization which  is  doing  much  t-o  pro- 
mole  boating  safety  smd  sports  discipline 
in  Minne.sota. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
stant U)  have  printed  in  the  Reccird  at 
this  point  the  letter  from  Mr.  Anderson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows . 

Bald  Eagli  Watxs  Ctn, 

Bald  Eagle  Lake. 
Whtte  Bear  Lake   Mmn 

Ffbruary  1    i960 
flnator  Ht-BEKT  HuMrHazT, 

17  5  Senate    Washington    DC 

Dkab  Se.satos  HiMPHsrr:  You  may  be  very 
Interested  to  know  that  the  Bald  Eagle  Water 
Club,  with  the  Minneapolis  Aquatenulal  As- 
sociation as  cosponsor  has  been  awarded  the 
li*60  National  Water  Ski  Tournament  t.^>  be 
held  August  11-14  on  Lake  of  Uie  Isles  In 
Minneapolis 

This  Is  recognition  of  this  area  as  an  out- 
standing center  of  skiing  and  boating  actlvl- 
tleg  It  1*  also  recognition  of  the  work  that 
the  Minneapolis  Aquatennlal  Association  and 
the  Bald  Eagle  Water  Club  have  done  to  fur- 
ther competitive  skiing  and  water  safety 

Many  of  those  active  In  this  tournament 
spent  considerable  time  obtaining  facts  and 
background  information  for  the  recent  work 
in  the  Minnesota  Legislature  in  preparing 
the    new   boating   laws 

During    the    St     Paul    Boat   Show,    March 

18  27,  and  the  Minneapolis  Sfwrtsmen's 
Show,  April  1-10.  the  Bald  Eagle  Water  Club 
win  promote  boating  safety  and  prop>er  ski- 
ing technique  In  a  section  of  the  booth  of 
the  Marine  Products  Division  of  the  McCul- 
loch  Corp 

Competitive  skiing  Is  based  on  safe  skiing, 
with  rigid  rules  enforced  In  all  competition. 
As  In  most  competitive  sport*,  this  leads  to 
better  athletes  who  know  what  personal  dis- 
cipline, teamwork,  training,  and  safety  mean 
to  them  This  In  ttirn  they  teach  to  others. 
We  hope  that  you  and  your  friends  will 
be  Interested  in  this  tournament  for  per- 
sonal enjoyment  but  in  addition  that  this 
will  Indicate  what  Is  really  being  done  to 
promote  boating  safety  In  this  area. 
Sincerely  yours. 

DoT^LAS  N    Amvblson. 
Tournament  Director,  Bald  Eagle  Water 
Club. 


THE  UNION  OP  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  Just  received  the  full  text  of  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  dlstingruished 
Prime  Mmlster  of  Great  Britain,  the 
Right  Honorable  Harold  Mswjmillan,  be- 
fore the  Parliament  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  on  Februar>'  3. 

Tlie  speech  has  received  the  acclaim 
of  the  international  press,  and.  mdeed. 
It  is  a  most  judicious,  statesmanlike,  and 
forthright  address.  The  Prime  Minister 
reaflirnied  the  British  position  of  reject- 
ing "the  Idea  of  any  inherent  superiority 
of  one  race  over  another." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Prime  Minister  Macmillan's  ad- 
dre.ss  before  the  South  African  Parlia- 
ment be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a-s  follows ; 

Thk  Union  or  Sottth  Atkica 
(Text  of  a  speech  by  the  Prime  Minister, 
Rt  Hon  Harold  Macmlllan,  PC,  MP,  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  in  Cape  Town  on  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1960) 

It  is  a  grejt  privilege  to  be  invited  to  ad- 
dress the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liKmeiit  In  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  It  is 
a  unique  privilege  to  do  so  in  1960  Just  half 
a  century  after  the  Parliament  of  the  Union 
came  to  birth  I  am  most  grateful  to  you 
all  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  and  I  am 
especially  grateful  to  your  Prime  Minister 
who  invited  me  to  visit  this  country  and 
arranged  for  me  to  address  you  here  today. 
My  Mur  of  Africa,  parts  of  Africa  the  first 
ever  made  by  a  British  Prime  Minister  In 
office  is  now  al.is  nearmg  Its  end  but  it  Is 
fitting  that  It  should  culminate  In  the  Union 
Parliament  here  In  Cape  Town.  In  this  his- 
toric city  so  long  Europe's  gateway  to  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  to  the  East  In  the  Union. 

THE    VISIT    TO    SOtTH    AFRICA 

As  In  all  the  other  countries  that  I  have 
visited  my  stay  has  of  course  been  all  too 
short.  I  wish  It  had  been  possible  for  me 
tii  spend  longer  time  here  to  see  more  of 
your  beautiful  country  and  to  get  to  know 
more  of  your  people,  but  In  the  pa^t  week 
I  have  traveled  many  hundreds  of  miles  and 
met  many  people  In  all  walks  of  life.  I  have 
been  able  ti:>  get  at  least  some  Idea  of  the 
great  beauty  of  your  countryside  with  Its 
farms  and  Its  forests,  mountains  and  rivers, 
and  the  clear  skies  and  wide  horizons  of  the 
veldt  I  have  also  seen  some  of  your  great 
and  thriving  cities,  and  I  am  most  grateful 
to  your  Government  for  all  the  trouble  they 
have  taken  In  making  the  ararngements 
which  have  enabled  me  to  see  so  much  in  so 
short  a  time  Some  of  the  younger  members 
of  my  staff  have  told  me  that  it  has  been 
a  heavy  program,  but  I  can  assure  you 
that  my  wife  and  I  have  enjoyed  every 
moment  of  It  Moreover  we  have  been  deep- 
ly moved  by  the  warmth  of  our  welcome. 
Wherever  we  have  been.  In  town  or  In 
country,  we  have  been  received  In  a  spirit 
of  friendship  and  affection  which  has 
warmed  our  hearts,  and  we  value  this  the 
more  because  we  know  it  Is  an  expression  of 
your  good  will,  not  Just  to  ourselves  but  to 
all  the  people  of  Britain. 

It  Is,  as  I  have  said,  a  sp>ecial  privilege 
for  me  to  be  here  In  1960  when  you  are  cele- 
brating what  I  mlg^t  call  the  golden  wed- 
ding of  the  Union.  At  such  a  time  It  Is 
natural  and  right  that  you  should  i>ause  to 
take  stock  of  your  position;  to  look  beck  at 
what  you  have  achieved;  to  look  forward  to 
what  lies  ahead. 


BOVTH     ATUCA's     BCONOinC    FKOGKXSS 

In  the  50  years  of  their  nationhood  the 
people  of  South  Africa  have  built  a  strong 
economy  founded  upon  a  healthy  aprlcul- 
ttire  and  thriving  and  resilient  industries 
During  my  visit  I  have  been  able  to  see 
sometJilng  of  your  mining  Industry,  on 
which  the  prosperity  of  the  country  is  so 
firmly  based  I  have  seen  your  Iron  and 
steel  corporation  and  visited  your  council  of 
scientific  and  Industrial  research  at  Pre- 
toria These  two  bodies.  In  their  different 
ways,  are  symbols  of  a  lively,  forward  look- 
ing and  expanding  economy.  I  liave  seen 
the  great  city  of  Durban,  with  Its  wonder- 
ful port,  and  the  skyscrapers  of  Johannes- 
burg, standing  where  70  years  ago  there 
was  nothing  but  the  open  veldt.  I  have  seen 
too.  the  fine  cities  of  Pretoria  and  Bloem- 
fonteln.  This  afternoon  I  hop>e  to  see  some- 
thing of  your  wlne-grcwlng  industry,  which 
bo  far  I  have  only  admired  as  a  consumer. 

No  one  could  fall  to  be  impressed  with 
the  Immense  material  progress  which  has 
been  achieved.  That  all  this  has  been  ac- 
complished In  so  short  a  time  Is  a  striking 
testimony  to  the  skill,  energy,  and  Initiative 
of  your  p>eople  We  in  Br;t.aln  are  proud  of 
the  contribution  we  have  made  to  this  re- 
markable achievement.  Much  of  it  has  been 
financed  by  British  capital.  According  to 
the  recent  survey  made  by  the  Union  Gov- 
ernment nearly  two-thirds  of  the  oversea  In- 
vestment outstanding  in  the  Union  at  the 
end  of  1956  was  British  That  is  after  two 
staggering  wars  which  have  bled  our  economy 
white. 

CNITED    KINGDOM -SOT3TH    ArKZCAN   TRADE 

But  that  is  not  all.  We  have  developed 
trade  between  us  to  our  common  advantage, 
and  our  economies  are  now  largely  Inter- 
def>endent.  You  export  to  us  raw  materials, 
food,  and  of  course  gold  We  in  return  send 
you  consumer  goods  or  capital  equipment. 
We  take  a  third  of  all  your  exports  and  we 
supply  a  third  of  all  your  Imports.  This 
broad  traditional  pattern  of  investment  and 
trade  has  been  maintained  in  spite  of  the 
changes  brought  by  the  development  of  our 
two  economies,  and  It  gives  me  great  en- 
couragement to  reflect  that  the  economies  of 
both  our  countries,  while  exp>anding  rapidly, 
have  yet  remained  Interdependent  and  cap- 
able of  sustaining  one  another.  If  you 
travel  round  this  country  by  train  you  will 
travel  on  South  African  rails  made  by  Iscor. 
If  you  prefer  to  fly  you  can  go  in  a  British 
Viscount  Here  Is  the  true  partnership,  liv- 
ing proof  of  the  lnterdef>endence  between 
nations, 

Britain  has  always  been  your  best  custo- 
mer and  as  your  new  industries  develop  we 
believe  that  we  can  be  your  best  partners 
too.  In  addition  to  building  this  strong 
economy  within  your  own  Ixjrders,  you  have 
also  played  your  part  as  an  Independent  na- 
tion in  the  world. 

SOrrTH   ArRICA'S  CONTRIBtrnON  TO  THE  WORLD 

As  a  soldier  In  the  First  World  War  and 
as  a  minister  In  Sir  Wlnson  Churchill's  gov- 
ernment in  the  second,  I  know  personally 
the  value  of  the  contribution  which  your 
forces  made  to  victory  In  the  cause  of  free- 
dom I  know  something  too  of  the  inspira- 
tion which  General  Smuts  brought  to  us  in 
Britain  In  our  darkest  hours.  Again  in  the 
Korean  crisis  you  played  your  full  part. 
Thus  In  the  testing  times  of  war  or  aggres- 
sion your  statesmen  and  your  soldiers  have 
made  their  influence  felt  far  beyond  the 
African  Continent. 

In  the  period  of  reconstruction,  when 
Dr.  Malan  was  your  Prime  Minister,  your 
resources  greatly  assisted  the  recovery  of 
the  sterling  area.  In  the  postwar  world 
now.  In  the  no  less  difficult  tasks  of  peace, 
your  leaders  in  Industry,  commerce  and 
finance  continue  to  be  prominent  In  world 
aflairs    today.      Your    readiness    to    provide 
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tochnlcaJ  uatstance  to  tba  leas  well  devel- 
oped parts  at  Africa  la  of  Immense  help  to 
tbe  countries  that  receive  It.  It  Is  also  a 
source  of  strength  to  your  friends  In  Um 
Commonwealth  and  e)8«wh*re  In  the  Western 
World.  You  ar«  collahoratlng  In  the  work 
of  the  Commission  for  Technical  Coopera- 
tion in  Africa,  south  of  the  Sahara,  and 
DOW  In  the  United  Nations  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Africa  your  Minister  for  External 
Affairs  Intends  to  visit  Ghana  later  this  year. 
All  this  proves  your  determination,  as  th« 
most  advanced  Industrial  country  of  the 
continent,  to  play  your  part  In  the  new 
Africa  of  today. 

CONCXKN    WTTH    AJlUCAjr    AFTUBS 

sir.  as  I  have  traveled  around  the  Union 
I  have  found  everywhere,  as  I  expected,  a 
deep  preoccupation  with  what  U  happening 
tn  the  rest  of  the  African  continert  I 
understand  and  sympathlBe  with  your  in- 
terest in  these  events,  and  your  anxiety 
about  them.  Ever  since  the  breakup  of  the 
Roman  Empire  one  of  the  constant  facts  of 
political  life  in  Europe  has  been  the  emer- 
gence of  Independent  nations.  They  have 
come  into  existence  over  the  centuries  in 
different  fortns.  with  different  klndj  of 
government,  but  all  have  been  ln.splred  by  a 
deep,  keen  feeling  of  nationalism  which 
has  grown  as  the  nations  have  i^own 

WTJTD    0»    CHANCK    lit    ArRICA 

In  the  20th  century  and  especially  since 
the  end  of  the  war  the  processes  which  ^ave 
birth  to  the  nation  states  of  Europe  have 
been  repeated  all  over  the  world  We  have 
seen  the  awakening  of  national  consci  us- 
ness  in  peoples  who  have  for  centuries  '.ived 
In  dependencs  upon  some  other  ptjwer 
Fifteen  years  ago  this  movement  spread 
through  Asia.  Many  countries  there  of  dif- 
ferent races  and  civilizations  pressed  their 
claim  to  an  lnd-p:!ndent  nation  \1  life  To- 
day the  same  thing  is  happening  in  Africa 
and  the  most  striking  of  ail  the  Impressions 
I  have  formed  since  I  left  London  a  month 
ago  is  of  the  strength  of  this  African  na- 
tional conacloueneas.  In  different  places  It 
takes  different  forma,  but  It  is  happening 
everywhere.  The  wind  of  change  Is  blowing 
through  this  continent,  and  whether  we  like 
it  or  not  this  growth  of  national  conscious- 
ness is  a  political  fact.  We  must  all  accept 
It  as  a  fact,  and  our  national  policies  must 
take  account  of  it. 

Of  cotirse  you  understand  this  better  than 
anyone.  You  are  sprung  from  Europe,  the 
home  of  nationalism,  and  here  in  Africa  you 
have  yourselves  created  a  new  nation  In- 
deed In  the  history  of  our  times  yours  will 
also  be  recorded  as  the  first  of  the  African 
nationalisms,  and  this  tide  of  national  con- 
•ciousnees  which  Is  now  rising  In  A_fr!ca  is 
a  fact  for  which  you  and  we  and  the  other 
nations  of  the  Western  World  are  ultimately 
responsible.  For  Its  can.'!es  are  to  be  fnund 
In  the  achievements  of  We^em  civilization. 
in  the  pushing  forward  of  the  frontiers  erf 
knowledge.  In  the  applying  of  science,  tn  the 
service  of  human  needs.  In  the  expanding  of 
food  production.  In  the  speeding  and  multi- 
plying the  means  of  commttnlcatlons.  and 
perhaps,  abov?  all  more  than  aknything  else, 
the  spread  of  education. 

sicNincAXCE    or    the    growth    or    national 

CONSCIOtrSNESB 

As  I  have  said,  the  growth  of  national 
consciousness  in  Africa  Is  a  political  fact 
and  we  must  accept  It  as  such.  That  means. 
I  would  Judge  that  we  must  come  to  terms 
with  It.  I  sincerely  believe  that  If  we  can- 
not do  so  we  may  imperii  the  precarious 
balance  between  the  East  and  West  on 
which  the  peace  of  the  world  depends.  The 
world  today  la  divided  Into  three  main 
groups.  First  there  are  what  we  call  the 
Western  Powers,  You  in  South  Africa  and 
we  in  Britain  belong  to  this  group  together 


with  our  friends  and  allies  In  other  parts 
of  the  Commonwealth.  In  the  United  States 
of  America  and  In  Europe  we  call  it  the 
Free  World.  Secondly  there  are  the  Com- 
munists. Russia  and  her  satellites  la  Eu- 
rope and  China  whose  population  wUl  rise 
by  the  end  of  the  next  ten  years  to  the 
staggering  total  of  800  miUlon  Thirdly 
there  are  those  parts  of  the  world  whuse 
people  are  at  present  uncommitted  either  to 
communism  or  to  our  Western   ideas 

In  this  context  we  think  first  of  Asia 
and  of  Africa.  As  I  see  It  the  great  issue  tn 
this  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century 
is  whether  the  uncommitted  peoples  of 
Asia  and  Africa  will  swing  Uj  the  liast  or 
to  the  West  Will  they  be  drawn  Ir.to  the 
Communist  camp''  Or  will  the  great  ex- 
periments In  self-government  that  are  now 
being  made  In  Asia  and  Africa,  eepeclally 
within  the  Commi .in wealth,  prove  so  success- 
ful and  by  their  exaznple  so  compellinK.  that 
tie  b.iiance  will  r<jme  d  iwn  in  favor  of 
friedom  and  order  and  Justice^ 

aZSPO.vaiBILJTT     op    COMMONWEALTH     MEMBSItS 
r-JR     OWN      POLICY 

rhe  struggle  is  Joined  and  it  is  a  strug- 
gle r  r  the  minds  of  ni»*n  What  is  n  jw 
an  trial  is  much  mr>re  than  our  military 
stier.glh  >r  our  diplomat. c  and  admlnistra- 
tlie  sk.ll  It  Is  our  way  of  life  The  unconi 
m.ttt?d  nations  want  t-i  see  before  they 
chxise  \\h,i':  we  can  .^how  them  to  heip 
them  choose  r!ghf>  Each  of  the  md'-pend- 
ect  .Tienibera  of  the  C^'mmonweaith  must 
answer  that  question  for  iteelf  It  is  a 
beslc  principle  of  our  raodern  Common - 
witallh  that  we  respect  each  others  »<iver- 
e»i?nty  m  mailers  of  Internal  policy  At  the 
same  tune  we  must  recognize  that  in  t.*^!!* 
strlnking  world  in  which  we  live  t<xl«y  the 
Internal  ptJU'^ies  if  one  nation  may  have 
ef.'ects  outside  it  We  may  •<>mrilmes  be 
tempted  to  say  to  each  other,  "Mind  y  imt 
ov/n  buslneiss,"  but  in  these  days  I  w.uld. 
myself,  expand  the  old  saying  an  that  It  rurM 
"Mind  your  own  business  but  mind  how  it 
af'ects  mv    business,   too   " 

Let  me  be  very  frank  with  you,  my  friends. 
What  Rovernments  and  parliaments  In  the 
Ciited  Kmgdum  have  done  sinre  the  war  m 
according  mpedendence  to  India.  F'aklstan 
C'-ylon,  Mal.aTa.  and  Ghana,  and  what  they 
w  M  d•^  f->r  Nigeria  and  other  countries  now 
H'-arlng  independence,  all  this  though  we 
take  full  and  sole  responsibility  f -^r  It.  we 
dc  In  the  belief  that  It  Is  the  only  way  to 
establish  the  future  of  the  Commonwealth 
ar  d  of  the  free  world  on  sound  foundations 
All  this  of  course  Ls  also  of  deep  and  close 
concern  to  you  for  nothing  we  do  In  this 
small  world  can  t)e  done  In  a  corner  or  re- 
m.\ln  hidden  What  we  do  t.>day  In  west, 
central,  and  east  Africa  becomes  known  to- 
morrow to  everyone  In  the  Un!  in  whatever 
hU  lang'.iage.  color  or  traditions  I^et  me 
asirure  you.  In  all  friendliness,  that  we  are 
well  aware  of  this  and  that  we  have  acted 
and  will  act  with  full  knowledge  of  the  re- 
sp)nslbi:ity  we  have  to  all  our  friends 
?TeverthelPS8  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that 
In  our  own  areas  of  responsibility  we  must 
ee?h  do  what  we  think  right  What  we 
think  right  derives  from  a  long  experience 
both  of  failure  and  success  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  own  affairs. 

THB  AIM   AND   SASK8  or   UNrrXS   KINOOOK 
POLM.T 

We  have  tried  to  learn  and  apply  the  1*»- 
sons    of    both    our    Judgment    of    right    and 

w:ong  and  our  Ju.stlce  is  rrwted  In  the  saixks 
soil  as  yours — in  Christianity  and  In  the  rule 
of   law  as  the   basis  of  a  free  society      Thle 

experience  of  our  own  explains  why  it  has 
b<en  our  aim  In  the  countries  for  which  we 
hiive  borne  reaponslblHty.  uot  only  to  raise 
tt.e  material  standards  of  living  but  to  cre- 
ate a  society  which  reepecu  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals, a  society  in  which  men  are  given 


the  opportunity  to  grow  to  their  full  stature, 
and  that  must  in  our  view  include  the  op- 
portunity to  have  an  Increasing  share  In 
political  power  and  responsibility,  a  society 
in  which  Individual  nierlt  and  indlvldtjal 
merit  alone  is  the  rrl'.erlon  for  s  man's  ad- 
vancement, whether  political  or  economic 

Finally.  In  connlrlee  inhabited  by  several 
different  races  it  has  been  otir  aim  to  find 
means  hv  which  the  community  can  become 
m  re  ■■.f  a  r-orr.mun!'.y  and  felWrwshtp  can 
be  f  .«tered  between  its  various  parts  This 
problem  is  by  no  means  confined  U>  Africa 
tKjr  la  It  always  a  problem  of  a  European 
minority  In  Malaya,  for  Instance,  thcjugh 
there  are  Indian  and  Eun)pean  minorities, 
Malayans  and  Chinese  make  up  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population,  and  the  Chinese  are 
not  much  fewer  In  number  than  the  Malay- 
arw  Yet  these  'wo  t>e<»ples  must  learn  to  live 
U)gether  In  harmony  and  unity  and  the 
strength  of  Malaya  as  a  nation  will  defketMl 
on  tlie  different  contrlbuUons  which  the 
two  races  can  make 

L-Nrrro  kin&oom  pouc-t  ifoiraACiAL 
The  attitude  of  the  United  Kingdom 
toward  this  problem  was  clearly  expressed 
by  the  Foreign  Secretjuy  Mr  .Se.wyu  Lloyd, 
speaking  at  the  Unite^J  Vitlnns  General  As- 
.^mbly  on  the  17th  of  Hcprember  1959 
These  were  his  words:  "In  thrn»e  territories 
where  different  races  or  tribes  live  side  by 
side  the  task  Is  Uj  ensure  tliat  all  the  pet.ple 
nuiy  esjoy  security  and  freedom  and  the 
chance  to  oontrlbute  as  indiTiduOs  to  tlis 
pT' .gre.V"!  and  well  being  of  these  countries. 
We  reject  the  Idea  of  any  inherent  superi- 
ority of  one  race  over  another  " 

Our  policy,  therefore,  is  nonrarlRl  It 
oflrn  a  future  m  which  A'r'.cani<  Furo- 
pjetkns,  AstarM.  the  people*  of  the  P«— .he 
and  otheri  with  whom  we  are  ctncernecl. 
will  all  play  their  full  part  as  citireut  m 
the  countries  where  they  live  and  in  which 
feelings  oi  race  win  be  submerged  In  loy- 
alty to  new  nations 

■raciAL  raoBLatss  or  eoT-TH   xraicA 

I  have  tbougtit  you  w  'uld  wish  n:e  to  state 
plainly  and  with   full  candor  tlie  pr>Ilcy  for 

whRh  we  In  Britain  stand  It  may  well  be 
that  In  trying  t^)  do  our  duty  as  w«  see  It 
we  »hall  Sometimes  make  difficulties  for  you. 
U  this  pr')ve*  tn  be  su  we  shall  regret  It. 
But  I  kniiw  that  even  so  you  would  not  ask 
us  to  flinch  f.'om  d  >mg  our  duty  You  too 
will  do  y  ,ur  duty  a«  you  see  It  I  am  well 
aware  <•!  the  ;x»<-ui.rtr  nature  .</  the  proh- 
ietns  wi'h  which  you  are  faced  here  in  the 
Unlfin  if  S<jutl»  Africa  I  know  the  differ- 
ences between  yi-ur  situation  and  that  at 
most  of  the  other  states  la  Africa  You  have 
here  some  3  million  people  of  European 
orutn  llils  country  Is  their  home  It  haa 
been  'heir  h.  me  f  >r  many  generatKjns  They 
have  iio  ^>ther 

riv-  same  is  true  of  Baropeans  tn  central 
and  eas*  A.'rlr  i  In  mfist  t  Uier  African  states 
•  f.  .sr  A'.  .  I  ••  .(i,e  frt.n;  Europe  h.ive  ci>me 
tf)  work,  lu  ccs.trUru'.e  their  skills,  perhaps  to 
teach  but  not  to  make  a  home 

POUCT  DirrrsrM'-T-s  B*rrwrrN  ."^-t-th  AntlCA  and 

TTfX     t'NITXD     KTNCt>OM 

The  problems  to  which  you  as  members  of 
the  Union  Parliament  have  tn  address  your- 
selves are  very  different  from  thoee  which 
face  the  parliaments  of  countries  with  ho- 
mogenous populations.  These  are  compli- 
cated and  baffling  problems  It  would  be 
st;rprl.'?lng  '.f  y  jtir  lnterpret,-\tlon  of  your  duty 
did  n;  t  s/jmetlraee  produce  very  different  re- 
sults from  ours  In  terms  of  government  poli- 
cies and  Bc-tlons 

As  a  feKow  member  if  the  Commonwealth 
It  Is  jur  earnest  desire  to  give  South  ,\frlca 
our  sup7x>rt  and  enc.  uragement,  but  I  hope 
you  Wont  mind  my  saying  frankly  that  there 
are  some  aspects  of  yuur  policies  which  make 
It  Impossible  for  us  to  do  this  wlihjut  being 
false  to  cmr  own  deep  convictions  about  the 
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pollUcsl  destinies  of  free  men  to  which  In  our 
own  te'rltorles  we  are  trying  to  give  effect. 
I  think  we  ought  as  friends  to  face  together, 
without  seeking  to  apportion  credit  or  blame, 
the  f ac  ;  that  in  the  world  of  today  this  dif- 
ference of  outlook  lies  between  us. 

■cornsH  coifNECTioNB  wrrH  mmoPEAH 

P^^iprTLATlON 

I  said  that  I  was  speaking  as  s  friend.  X 
can  also  clr>im  to  l)e  speaking  as  a  relation, 
for  we  Scots  can  claim  family  connections 
With  b<  th  the  great  Euro{>e!in  sections  of 
your  p<  pulation,  not  only  with  the  E.iKllsh- 
speaklnj;  people  but  with  tJ^ie  Afrlkaaris 
speaklni;  as  well  This  is  a  point  which 
hardly  needs  empharls  In  Cape  Town  where 
you  car  see  every  day  the  sl.itue  "f  th.-^t 
great  Scotsman.  Andrew  Murray  Hu  w  -rK 
tn  the  I'utch  Reformed  Church  in  the  ("ape 
and  the  work  of  his  Ron  In  the  Orange  Free 
StAte  WI.S  amotig  Afrikaans-speaking  people. 
There  h  vs  always  been  a  ve.'y  cU>se  connec- 
tlfin  between  the  Church  of  Scotland  and 
the  Chu-rh  of  the  Netherlands  The  .Synod 
of  Don  plays  the  same  great  part  in  the 
hi>tory  rf  tvitli  M.o-.y  nj-i>.:;i.:.U-  t-  ti.f  Mi-  - 
l."!try  of  tortland.  especially  In  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries,  went  to  pursue  their  theo- 
logical St  jdles  In  the  Netherlands  Scotland 
can  claln  Uj  have  repaid  the  debt  In  iioulh 
Africa.  1  am  think. np  purtlculariy  of  the 
Scots  In  the  Oranfre  l-Tee  BtaVe  Not  only 
the  younger  Andrew  Murray,  but  also  the 
Rotoertsoi  s  the  Fra»ers,  the  McDonalds, 
fat&lUe*  Atach  have  t>ecn  called  the  Free 
Btate  clans  who  ht^aji.t  burghers  of  the 
Old  Free  State  and  whose  deEcendants  still 
play  thel    part  there. 

But  though  I  Count  myself  a  Sc<  t  my 
mother  \as  an  American  and  the  United 
States  pr 'vides  a  valuible  llluftration  of  one 
of  The  m.ln  p-^ntu  wh'ch  I  hare  been  trying 
to  make  in  my  remnrk!"  t.-'^l'^v  1*5  p  pulstlnn 
Uke  yuur  is  a  blend  of  manv  different  strsms 
and  over  the  yeara  m'jst  <<  those  who  have 
gone  to  s'orth  Amerlcn  have  gone  there  In 
order  to  escafw  conditions  In  Eurrpe  which 
they  fou:,d  li.tolTSble  The  Pilgrim  Fithere 
were  r.eflng  from  persecution  as  Furltans 
and  the  Maryland' rs  from  persecution  as 
Kfiman  (  atholics  Throughout  the  19th  cen- 
tury a  sj-eam  of  Ininiigrants  flowed  across 
the  Atlantic;  to  e«r*pe  fr  .m  poverty  tn  Uielr 
homelanls.  and  in  the  20th  century  the 
United  f- tutes  have  provided  a*y.um  for  the 
victims   i.f   p<;.lltlcal   oppression.   In   Evir'  p*" 

Thus  <jr  the  majorlly  of  its  inhabitants 
America  h.^  t>een  a  place  of  refuge  or  place 
to  whlc^  people  went  becau.'^e  they  wanted 
U)  get  a^.sy  from  Eu.'ope.  It  Is  not  s\irpri.«i- 
Ing,  therffore  that  for  s^>  many  years  a  main 
objxrtive  of  American  statesmen,  supported 
bv  the  A  ner1c«vn  public  was  to  Isolate  them- 
Klvee  fn  m  Europe  and  with  their  great  ma- 
terial tUer  gth  end  the  vast  reeources  open 
V)  them  this  might  have  seemed  an  attrac- 
tive and  prartUabls  course  Nevertheless  In 
the  two  AVorid  Wars  of  this  century  they  have 
found  t  lem.'iejvss  unah.e  to  stand  aside. 
Twice  their  manpoaer  tn  arms  has  streamed 
back  acmss  the  Atlantic  to  shed  Its  blood 
In  th<^>se  European  struggles  which  their  an- 
ceet-  rs  thought  they  would  escape  by  emi- 
grating to  the  New  World,  and  when  the  sec- 
ond war  was  over  they  were  forced  to  recog- 
nize tha:  In  the  small  world  of  today  isola- 
tionism is  cut  of  date  and  offers  no  assur- 
ance of  Beciirity. 

;  NTEKDXPX>rDi.J»CX    OV    NATIONS 

The  i.  ct  U  thst  in  this  mr^lern  world  no 
country,  not  even  the  greatest,  can  live  for 
Iteelf  aljne.  Nearly  2.000  years  ago  when 
the  while  of  the  civilized  world  was  com- 
prised w.thln  the  confines  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, bt  Paul  proclaimed  one  of  the  great 
truths  ft  hietcH-y  -we  are  all  members  one 
of   auotlier.     During  this  aoth  centuj^  Uiat 


eternal  truth  has  taken  on  a  new  and  ex- 
citing Blgniflcaiu:«.  It  has  always  t>een  Im- 
p:«&ible  for  the  individual  man  to  live  in 
iKilatlon  from  his  fellows.  In  the  home,  the 
tribe,  the  village,  or  the  city  today  It  Is 
Impossible  for  nations  to  live  In  isolation 
from  c  ns  another.  What  Dr.  John  Donne 
F.'iid  of  individual  men  SCO  years  ago  is  true 
today  of  my  country,  your  country,  and  all 
the  countries  of  the  world.  "Any  man's 
death  diminishes  me  because  1  am  involved 
tn  mankind,  and  thcrfftre  never  send  to 
knew  for  whom  the  bell  tolls.  It  tolls  for 
thee"  All  nations  new  are  interdependent 
one  upon  another  and  this  is  generally  real- 
Ired  throughout  the  Western  world  I  hope 
in  due  courfe  the  countries  of  communltm 
will  recognize  It   too. 

It  was  certainly  with  that  thought  In  mind 
that  I  took  the  decision  to  visit  Moscow 
about  this  tlnic  laft  year  Ruffia  has  been 
Isolationist  in  her  time  and  still  haa  ten- 
dencies that  way.  but  the  fact  remains  that 
we  mu.'t  live  in  the  same  world  with  Rus- 
sia and  we  muit  find  a  way  of  doing  so.  I 
believe  that  the  initiative  which  we  took  last 
year  has  had  some  su'^ce&s,  although  grave 
difflculUes  may  arise.  Nevertheless  I  think 
nothing  but  p'xd  can  ci  me  out  of  Its  ex- 
tending contacts  between  Individuals,  con- 
tacts In  trade  and  from  the  exchange  of 
visitors. 

BOTCOTT  or  sotrrH  AnucAW  goods 
I  certainly  do  not  believe  in  refusing  to 
trade  with  people  because  you  may  happen 
to  dislike  tliC  way  they  manage  their  in- 
ternal afTalrs  at  home  Boycotts  will  never 
pet  vou  anywhere,  and  m:.y  I  say  In  paren- 
t.hefif.  that  I  di-precate  the  attempts  thai  are 
beii.i?  made  today  In  Britain  to  organize  the 
c  .n"iianer  boycott  of  South  African  goods. 
It  has  never  been  the  practice  so  far  as  I 
know  of  any  government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  whatever  ciimplexion  to  under- 
take or  sup}>.jrt  campaigns  of  this  kind  de- 
tlcned  to  influence  the  Internal  politics  of 
amaher  Commonwer.lth  country,  and  my 
colleagues  In  the  United  Kingdom  deplore 
this  proposed  boycott  and  regard  It  as  un- 
desirable from  every  point  of  view  It  can 
only  have  serious  eUects  on  Commonwealth 
relations  on  trade  and  lead  to  the  ultimate 
de'.r.ment  of  others  than  those  against  whom 
it  IS  aimed. 

COMMONWEALTH       IXPEPENrENCE      ANB       INTER- 
DErENDENCE 

I  said  1  was  speaking  of  the  Interdepend- 
ence of  nations  The  members  of  the  Com- 
n.  nweaith  feel  particularly  strongly  the 
value  of  Interdependence  They  are  inde- 
pendent as  any  nation  In  this  shrinking 
world  can  be,  but  they  have  voluntarily 
agreed  to  wrk  together.  They  recognize 
that  there  may  ^  and  must  t>e  differences 
between  Uiem  In  their  Institutions,  and 
their  internal  policies,  and  their  membership 
does  not  Imply  the  wish  to  express  a  Judg- 
ment on  these  matters,  or  the  need  to  im- 
pose a  stifling  uniformity.  It  Is,  I  think,  a 
help  that  there  has  never  been  question  of 
any  rigid  constitution  for  the  Common- 
wealth. Ferhaps  this  is  because  we  have  got 
on  well  enough  In  the  United  Kingdom  with- 
out a  written  constitution  and  tend  to  look 
suspiciously  at  them.  WTiether  that  is  so 
or  not.  it  Is  quite  clear  that  a  rigid  consti- 
tutional framework  for  the  Commonwealth 
would  not  work.  At  the  first  of  the  stresses 
and  strains  which  are  inevitable  in  this 
period  of  history,  cracks  would  appear  in  the 
framework  and  the  whole  structtire  would 
crumble.  It  Is  the  flexibility  of  our  Com- 
monwealth insUtuUoQS  which  gives  th«n 
their  strength. 
DrrrsaENrEs  shoxtld  wot  ncPAn  coopeeatiow 

Mr  Preeldent,  Mr  Speaker,  honorable  Min- 
isters, Ukdlea,  and  gentlexaea.  I  fear  I  have 


kept  you  a  long  time.  I  much  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  speak  to  this  great  audience. 
This  carries  ruch  great  responsibility.  In 
conclusion  may  I  say  this.  I  have  spoken 
frankly  about  the  differences  between  our 
two  countries  in  their  approach  to  one  of  the 
great  current  problems  with  which  each  has 
to  deal  within  Its  own  ephere  of  responsibil- 
ity. These  differences  are  well  known.  They 
are  matters  of  public  knowledge.  Indeed  of 
public  controversy,  and  I  should  have  iteen 
less  than  honest  if  by  remaining  silent  on 
them  I  had  Ee?med  tc  imply  that  they  did 
not  exist.  But  d.ffirences  on  one  subject. 
Important  though  It  is.  need  not  and  should 
not  Impair  otir  capacity  to  cooperate  with 
one  another  in  furthering  the  many  prac- 
tical interests  which  we  share  in  common. 

The  independent  members  of  the  Com- 
monwealth do  not  alw.  ys  agree  on  every 
subject.  It  is  not  a  condition  of  their  as- 
sociation that  they  should  do  so.  On  the 
contrary  the  strength  cf  otir  Commonwealth 
lies  largely  In  the  fact  that  It  Is  a  free 
association  cf  Independent  sovereign  states, 
eath  resjxjnslble  for  ordering  Its  own  affairs 
but  cooperating  In  the  pursuit  of  common 
aims  and  purporcs  In  wcrld  affairs.  More- 
over these  differences  may  be  transitory.  In 
time  they  may  be  resolved.  Our  duty  Is  to 
see  them  in  per.;pectlve  agtlnst  the  back- 
ground of  our  long  association.  Of  this  at 
any  rate  I  am  certain,  those  of  us  who  by 
grace  of  the  electorate  are  temporarily  in 
charge  of  affairs  in  your  country  and  In 
mine,  we  fiectu.g  transient  phantoms  in  the 
great  stage  cf  hiEtory.  we  have  no  right  to 
sweep  aside  en  this  ar.-cur.t  the  friendship 
that  exists  between  cur  cnintrlee,  for  that 
is  the  legacy  of  hiEtory.  It  Is  not  ours  alone 
to  deal  with  as  we  with.  To  adapt  a  famous 
phriise.  it  belongs  to  those  who  are  living, 
but  it  also  br'.cugs  to  those  who  are  dead 
and  to  th jse  who  are  yet  unborn.  We  must 
face  the  d.ff?rences.  but  let  us  try  to  see 
beyond  them  down  the  long  vista  of  the 
future. 

I  hope,  indeed  I  am  confident,  that  In 
another  50  years  we  shall  lock  back  on  the 
difl.'rences  that  exist  between  us  now  as 
matters  of  historical  Interest,  for  as  time 
pa&.ses  and  one  generation  yields  to  another, 
human  prjb.ems  change  and  fade.  Let  us 
rem.embcr  thc-^e  truths.  Let  us  resolve  to 
build,  not  to  destroy;  and  let  tis  remember 
always  that  weakness  comes  from  division, 
strength  from  unity. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  ol  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  February  16,  1960.  he  pre- 
senied  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S  623  An  act  to  provide  a  S-year  exten- 
sion of  the  existing  provision  for  a  minimum 
wheat  acrea^ze  allotment  in  the  Tulelake 
arefi  of  CaUIornla; 

S  713.  An  act  to  revise  the  boundaries  of 
the  Zion  National  Park  in  the  State  of  Utah, 
and  for  other  purposes;   and 

S  2379  An  act  to  donate  to  the  Nez  Ferce 
Tribe  of  Idaho  approximately  11.25  acres  of 
Federal  laud  In  Idaho  County,  Idaho. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a 
recess  until  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  7 
o'clock  and  37  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow.  Wednesday, 
February  17.  1960,  at  11  o'clock  a.in. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nomlnationA  received  by  the 
Senate  February  16  (legislative  day  of 
February  15),  1960: 

U.S.  Coast  Guako 

The  foUowlng-naxned  persona  to  be  o*p- 
talnB  In  the  U^.  Coaat  Guard: 


Ralph  D.  Dean 
William  J.  Conlej.  Jr. 
Glenn  L.  RoUlna 
Prank  V.  Helmer 
Bernard  E.  Scalan 
Edward  C.  J.  Thomp- 
son 
Oerald  T.  Applegate 
George  R.  Reynolds 
WlUlam  B.  Ellis 
Robert  N.  Williams 
Arthur  W.  Johnsen 

The  following -named  persons  to  be  com- 
manders in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard: 


Joeeph  R.  Scullion 
Richard  L  Mellen 
Ernest  A.  Casclnl 
Robert  P  Shunk 
Guy  L.  Ottlnger 
George  R  Boyce,  Jr. 
Charles  P.  Perry 
Fred  J.  Schelber 
Christian  R.  Couser 
Harold  L.  Wood 
Thomas  K.  Whltelaw 


Allan  V.  Falkenberg 
James  W.  Moreau 
Charles  A.  Greene 
Douglas  D.  Vosler 
Leroy  A.  Cheney 
Albert  A.  Heckmaa 
Donald  H.  Luzius 
Urlal  H.  Leach.  Jr. 
Prank  C.  Schmlts 
Francis  X,  RUey 


Robert  P.  Cunningham 
Gerhard  K.  Kelz 
Edward  D  Schelderer 
Prederlck  A  Goettel 
Lewis  W.  Tlbblts.  Jr. 
John  W.  Sutherland 
Richard  H  Welton 
Ernest  H  Burt,  Jr. 
Arthur  P.  Minor 
Jerry  K.  Rea 


Balnbrldge  B.  Leland  Richard  L  Puller 

John  L.  Haney  George  H.  Lawrence 

Billy  R.  Syan  Hersey  C  J  Forehand 

Robert  E.  ETmerson  Marcus  H  McGarlty 

Sherman  K.  Prick  Fletcher  W  Brown,  Jr 

John  E.  E>ay  Charles  M  Shepard  III 

Charles  W.  Scharff  Paul  F  Foye 

Francis  D.  Heyward  EphraLm  P  Rivard 

Edward  F.  Cotter  Ernest  R  Challender 

Raymond  J.  Perry  Claude  W  Bailey 

The  foUowtng-named  persons  to  be  lieu- 
tenant conunanders  in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard; 

Thomas  O.  Condon  Wlnford  W   Barrow 

Jamea  W.  Swanson  Robert  E.  Williams 

Harry  U.  Potter  Joseph  B  Ohara 

George  L.  Oakley  WUlls  N  Seehorn 

Charles  R.  Lelsy  Martin  W.  Flesh 

Stanley  G.  Putzke  David   R.  Ronde- 
Leo  M.  Bracken  stvedt 

Albert  J.  Gulllemette  Jack  D  Lyon 

Paul  McGlU,  Jr.  Louis  N   Donohoe 

Maurice  W.  Tiehen  George  E  Tooloose 

El  Tin  F.  Yates  Ralph  W   Nlesz 

Milton  B.  Williams,  Robert  N   Rea 

Jr.  Robert  G  Schwlng 

James  S.  Cooper  Rlsto  A.  Mattila 

William  J.  Donnay  James  A.  Dllllan 

Robert  A.  Lenunon  Robert  I.  Price 

Herman  S.  McNatt  Robert  J.  Healy 

Lloyd  L.  Kent  Gerald  G.  Brown 

Mark  F.  Mitchell  Clifford  F  Pelstrup 

Robert  B.  Long.  Jr.  Stanley  B  Russeli 

AlTln  N.  Ward  Marc  Welllver  II 

William  D.  Ball.  Jr.  Leslie  J   Williamson 

William  C.  Brown  Eugene  E.  McCrory 

Frank  C.  Anderson  Kevin  L.  Moser 

John  P.  Obarskl  Walter  F.  Bartlett 

The  following- named  persons  to  be  lieu- 
tenants in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard : 

Stanley  J.  Walden  John  W  EKienzl 

John  J.  Cadlgan  Ronald  A  Wells 

The  following- named  persons  to  be  lieu- 
tenants (Junior  grade)  In  the  US.  Co&st, 
Guard : 


Arlstedes  K.  Manthoxis 
Harry  R.  Taplin,  Jr. 


Edward  B.  Holtzman 
William  E.  Morris  in 
William  T.  Rockwell 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  chief 
warrant  officers  (W-4)  in  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard: 

Albert  M.  Glenn,  Jr.       Herbert  H  Ehlers 


Thom.as  J.  Collins 
Roderick  W.  Dowell 
Darrell  R.  Heyting 
Harry  N  Hansen 
Lyle  W.  Glenny 


Floyd  M.  Hecox 
James  A.  Leete 
Charles  V.  Cowing 
Don  J  Call 
Howard  M.  Varness 


-J"  "P"  Pord 
Hera^m  W.  Pelletlar 
Mattnew  P.  Polan 
Emeitt  E.  Puller 
Victor  W.  Sutton,  Jt. 
Zoltan  Papp 
Joseph  A.  Levasseur, 

Jr. 
Leonard    L.    A.    Kren- 

ning 
JohE  O  Woodworth 
William  W   Grubb 
Maria  M   Cornell 


Stacy  C.  Cranmer 
AlTtn  L.  Koot 
Merlin  L.  Needles 
Kenneth  J  Titus 
Alvin  M.  Elmore 
James  C  Seldl.  Jr. 
Adrian  Salter 
James  H  Thlemeyer 
MelTln  B  Mldgette 
Victor  Koll 
Charles  B  Haley 
Claude  M   Hutchlns 


The  following- named  persons  to  be  chief 
warrint  officers  (W-3)  In  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guai  d : 

Harold  D  Gallery 
Frederick  M.  Rummel 
Sidney  Cruthirds 
Bernard  Hogaa 
Dayle  C  Carlson 
Arnc  Id  J  Anderson 
Joseph  A  Del  Torto 
Lewis  H.  Keeton 
Rub-;n  M   Donovan 
Curtis  J   Olds 
Rob<»-t  I-   Roberts 
Wal'er  H    Becker 
Wlltur  T  Hutchinson 
WiU.am  R  Bentler 
EdtsDn  Jones    ^^— ^""^ 
Clai  de  W  Jenkins 
PhU.p  J  Crawley 
Roltnd  J   M.igee 
Robjrt  P  Harmon 
Har:-y  S   Hay  man 
Rudolph  T   Lenac 
Hubert  Craven 
Leo  C  Horner 
William  D  Oliver 
Robert  N   Piland,  Jr. 
Ear:  H    McDonald 
Joha  W   Babcock 
Janes  B   Hunnlngs 
Charles  J  Albanese 
Charter  D  Edwards 
Beverly  E   Locke 


Charles  M   McHenry 
Harold  K  Grlnnell 
Warren  E   Riley 
John  C   Williams 
Perry  Christiansen 
James  E  Watson 
Thomas  O   Cameron. 

Jr 
R<.»bert  J   Klestlnec 
Edmond  S   Cinq  Mars 
Olenn  C   Furst 
Alva  W   Henderson 
Herbert  H.  Oakes 
Christopher  D  ElUng 
Kenneth  T   Outten 
Leonard  L  Thomas 
Robert  J  Krueger 
Peter  J  Monk 
Kenneth  A   Snow 
Santiago  P    Qulnones, 

Jr 
George  C   Werth 
John  C  Carney 
Lester  W   Willis 
John  L   Morrison 
William  M\kl 
Floyd  V   McComba 
Daniel  C   Glller 
Frederick  D  Dubrucq 
Roberts  Oaddy 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiFSDAV,  Flrriary  If),  1960 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

F.ev.  Prancis  Giedgaudas.  president, 
Lithuanian  Franciscan  Press,  Brookljii. 
N.V.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God.  Thou  blessed  the 
Un.ted  States  of  America  when  she  de- 
clared her  independence,  proclaiming 
"that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  inalienable  rights,  that  among 
these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  " 

']7hou.  Almighty  God.  also  blessed  the 
Lithuanian  Nation,  when  in  reestablish- 
ing her  independence  in  1918  she  re- 
gained these  same  rights,  and  for  20 
yes.rs  this  peaceful  and  happy  life  con- 
tinued, only  to  be  lost  again  to  the 
entjmy  of  God  and  man.  While  march- 
ing to  the  west,  communism  was  de- 
stroying the  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

I^et  the  blood  of  those  unnumbered 
thousands  of  Lithuanian*  shed  in  the 
fight  for  freedom  be  a  warning  to  the 
people  of  the  free  world  to  cherish  and 
dei  end  their  own  liberties. 

Continue  to  bless.  O  Lord,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America  who 
show  such  a  solidarity  with  the  captive 
nations.      Strengthen     in     them      the 


knowledge  that  their  mission  Is  "to  es- 
tablish Justice,  insure,  tranquillity,  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  '  not  only  *  to  our- 
selves and  our  prosterlty,"  but  also  to 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  For  liberty. 
Justice,  and  happine.ss  applied  to  all  is 
the  only  way  toward  universal  p^-ace. 

Until  thus  happens,  will  Thou.  Al- 
muhty,  strengthen  Lithuania  in  courage 
and  hope 

May  the  date  of  attribution  arrive 
soon  to  Uiat  part  of  the  world  which  is 
so  hungering  for  freedom     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The    Journal    of    the    proceedings    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRBSTDEKT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  State.s  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


ME.SSAGE  FTiOM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
tiiat  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
ametidment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H  R  9664  An  art  to  stabilize  Bupp<irt 
levels  for  tobacco  .ig<Unst  disruptive  fluctua- 
tions aiid  U)  provide  io/r  adjustment  in  such 
levels  In  reUil-tn  to  farm  cost. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
m.ittee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  tlie  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R. 
3610  I  entitled  An  act  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  In- 
crease grants  for  construction  of  «««wape 
treatment  works,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

MUTUAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATEIS  »H  DOC. 
NO    343  » 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  me.ssage  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

A  year  ago  in  my  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  mutual  security  program. 
I  described  it  as  both  essential  to  our 
security  and  important  to  our  prosperity. 
Pointing  out  that  our  expenditures  for 
mutual  security  are  fully  as  important  to 
our  national  defense  as  expenditures  for 
our  own  forces,  I  stated  that  the  mutual 
security  program  is  not  only  grounded  in 
our  deepest  self-interest  but  springs 
from  the  idealism  of  the  American  peo- 
ple which  Is  the  true  foundation  of  our 
greatne.ss.  It  rests  upon  five  funda- 
mental propositions: 

'  1 )  That  peace  is  a  matter  of  vital 
concern  to  all  mankind. 

(2'  That  to  keep  the  peace,  the  free 
world  must  remain  defensively  strong. 
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(3 J  Tliat  the  achievement  of  a  peace 
which  U  Just  depends  upon  promoting  a 
rate  of  world  economic  progress,  par- 
ticularly among  the  peoples  of  the  less 
developed  nations,  which  will  inspire 
hope  for  fulfillment  of  their  aspirations. 

(4>  Tliat  the  maintenance  of  the  de- 
fensive itrength  of  the  free  world,  and 
help  to  the  less  developed,  but  deter- 
mined und  hard  working,  nations  to 
achieve  a  reasonable  rate  of  economic 
growth  ire  a  common  responsibility  of 
Uie  free  world  community. 

(5>  That  the  United  States  cannot 
shirk  lt£  responsibility  to  cooperate  with 
all  othei  free  nations  in  this  regard. 

It  is  niy  firm  conviction  that  there  are 
only  a  few  in  the  United  States  who 
would  d  ny  the  validity  of  these  proposi- 
tions. "^Tie  overwhelming  support  of  the 
vast  ma  orlty  of  our  citizens  leads  us  m- 
exorablv  to  mutual  security  as  a  &xed 
nationa  policy. 

The  mutual  security  program  is  a  pro- 
gram e  .sential  to  peace.  The  accom- 
pli.««lunent8  cf  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram in  helping  to  meet  ihe  many  chal- 
lenges in  the  mid-20th  century  place  It 
among  the  foremost  of  the  great  pro- 
grams of  American  history.  Without 
them  tie  map  of  the  world  would  be 
vastly  cifTerent  today.  The  mutual  se- 
curity [  rogram  and  its  predecessors  have 
been  ar  indispensable  contributor  to  the 
present  fact  that  Greece.  Turkey,  Iran. 
Laos.  Vetn.^m,  Korea,  and  Taiwan,  and 
many  latlons  of  Western  Europe,  to 
mention  only  part,  remain  the  home  of 
free  men. 

Whil'  over  the  past  year  the  Soviet 
Union  has  expressed  an  Interest  In 
measures  to  reduce  the  common  peril  cf 
war.  ard  while  its  recent  derwrtment  and 
pronouncements  suggest  the  pcs.sible 
open  In  :  of  a  somewhat  le.^s  strained  pe- 
riod In  our  relationships,  the  menace  of 
Communist  imperialism  ne\-erthele.sa  still 
remains.  The  military  power  of  the  So- 
viet Ut  ion  continues  to  grow  Increas- 
Inirly  important  to  free  world  Interests 
Is  the  r:ite  of  growth  of  both  military-  and 
economic  p>ower  In  Communist  China 
Evidenre  that  thL^  enormous  power  bloc 
remairs  dedicated  to  the  extension  of 
Cnmm  mist  control  over  all  peoples 
ever>vihere  l5  found  In  Tibet,  the  Taiwan 
Ptrait5.  in  Laos  and  along  the  Indian 
border 

In  tJie  face  of  this  ever-present  Com- 
munL*'  tlireat.  we  must,  in  our  own  In- 
terest as  well  as  that  of  the  ether  mem- 
bers o '  the  free  world  communit.v.  con- 
tinue dur  program  of  military  assistance 
throush  the  various  mutual  security  ar- 
rangements we  have  established.  Under 
these  irrangements  each  nation  has  re- 
spon.si  3llities.  commensurate  with  its  ca- 
pabilities.  to  participate  in  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  defensive 
strensth.  There  is  also  increasing  abil- 
ity of  other  free  world  nations  to  share 
the  bi  rden  of  this  common  defense. 

Obviously,  no  one  nation  alone  could 
bear  the  cost  of  defending  all  the  free 
wortd  Likewise,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  m  my  free  nations  Irmg  to  survive  if 
forced  to  act  separately  and  alone  The 
cruml  Ung  of  the  weaker  ones  would  ob- 
viously  and   increasingly   multiply   the 


threats  to   those  remaining   troe,  even 
the  very  strongest. 

CoUective  security  Is  not  only  stfislble — 
It  is  essential. 

That  just  peace  which  has  always  been 
and  which  remains  our  primary  axid 
common  goal  can  never  be  obtained 
through  weakness.  The  best  assurance 
against  attack  is  sUll  the  possession  and 
mamtenance  of  free  world  strength  to 
deter  attack. 

1  he  nations  of  EXirope  are  increasing- 
ly assiiming  their  share  of  the  com  moo 
defeiise  task.  None  of  our  NATO  part- 
ners other  than  Greece.  Turkey,  and 
Iceland  now  requires  nor  receives  any 
economic  assistance.  Indeed,  in  rising 
volume,  these  nations  are  now  providing 
economic  assistance  to  others.  Our 
NATO  allies  are  also  Tieeting  their  mili- 
tary needs  to  an  increasing  degree;  sev- 
eral major  countries  now  require  no  help. 
Our  military  programs  in  NATO  coun- 
tries today  are  largely  designed  and  exe- 
cuted as  joint  ccst-sharing  arrangements 
whereby  vital  additional  defense  needs 
are  met  through  mutual  effort- 
It  is  clear  that  while  every  possibility 
to  achieve  trustworthy  agreements  which 
would  reduce  the  peril  of  war  must  be 
explored,  it  would  be  most  foolish  to 
abandon  or  to  weaken  our  posture  of 
common  deterrent  strength  which  is  so 
essential  a  prerequLsite  to  the  explora- 
tion of  such  possibilities.  The  need  is 
for  steadfast,  undramatic.  and  patient 
persistence  in  our  efforts  to  maintain 
our  mutual  defenses  while  working  to 
find  solutions  for  the  problems  which  di- 
vide the  world  and  threaten  the  peace. 

The  mutual  security  program  is  a  pro- 
gram essential  to  world  progress  In  free- 
dom. In  addition  to  Its  mutual  defense 
aspects,  it  also  Is  the  American  part  of  a 
cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  free  men 
to  raise  the  standards  of  living  of  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  from  bases  which 
are  Intolerably  low,  ba.<;es  incompatible 
with  human  dignity  and  freedom. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
Uiroughout  the  world  have  learned  that 
it  IS  not  ordained  that  they  must  live  in 
perpetual  pwverty  and  illness,  on  the 
ragged  edge  of  starvation.  Their  poUti- 
cal  leaders  press  the  point  home.  In  a 
variety  of  ways  this  drive  is  moving  for- 
ward by  fits  and  starts,  often  uncertain 
of  Its  direction.  It  is  sometimes  mvolved 
in  free  world  struggle  against  commu- 
msra,  sometimes  not.  It  is  clearly  m  the 
uit crests  of  the  United  States  that  we 
a&sist  tl^as  movement  so  that  these  coim- 
tnes  may  take  their  places  as  free,  inde- 
pendent, progiessmg  and  stable  mem- 
bers of  the  community  of  nations.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  *t  would  be  against  our 
mlere&ts  if  this  forward  movement  were 
stifled  or  hindered.  The  result  would 
be  to  breed  frustration  axw  explosive 
Uirtats  to  political  and  econonuc  sta- 
bility in  areas  around  the  world. 

Equally  With  military  security,  eco- 
nomic development  is  a  common  neces- 
sity and  a  common  responsibility.  An 
Investment  In  the  development  of  one 
part  of  the  free  world  is  an  Investment 
In  the  development  of  it  all.  Our  wel- 
fare, and  the  welfare  of  all  free  men. 
cannot  be  divided — we  are  dependent 
one    on    the    other.      It    is    for    each 


of  us.  the  fitronc  and  the  weak,  the 
dKw^aped  and  the  less  developed,  to 
join  in  the  great  effort  to  bring  forth  for 
all  men  the  opportunity  for  a  rewarding 
existence  In  freedom  and  in  peace. 
World  economic  expsLnsioo  and  increass 
in  trade  will  iMnng  about  increased  pros- 
pwity  for  each  free  world  natioai. 

New  challenges,  with  correspondinc 
opportunities,  are  now  visible  before  us: 
the  acceleration  of  the  achievanent  of 
independence  of  peoples  in  Africa;  the 
growing  restlessness  in  the  less  developed 
areas;  and  the  increasing  potential  for 
partnership  and  assistance  to  these  areas 
as  a  result  of  the  continued  growth  of  the 
now  healthy  economies  of  the  indus- 
trialised Western  European  nations  and 
of  Japan,  Canada,  and  Australia. 

Free  world  cooperation  is  becoming 
the  watchword  of  this  effort.  In  the 
pa&t  year  the  capital  of  the  Intematianal 
Bank  for  RecofMtruction  and  Develop- 
ment was  doubled  and  that  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  was  increased 
by  half.  In  addition,  a  US.  pro- 
posal for  an  Into-national  Develop- 
ment Association  to  be  affihated  with  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  has  been  accepted  in 
principle  and  a  draft  charter  recently 
has  been  submitted  to  memk>er  govern- 
ments. I  expect  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress recommendations  on  this  matter  in 
the  near  future.  TTie  industrialized  na- 
tions of  Europe,  together  with  Japan  and 
Canada,  are  notably  stepping  up  their 
participation  in  cooperative  efforts 
among  themselves  and  with  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  to  promote  growth. 
Similar  approaches  will  be  discussed  at 
a  meeting  cf  representatives  of  a  number 
of  nations,  to  be  held  in  Washington  in 
March. 

In  our  own  Western  Hemisphere  so- 
ciety of  nations  we  are  now  joined  in  a 
great  new  venture,  the  Inter- American 
Development  Bank.  This  new  institu- 
tion, formed  in  partnership  with  our 
neighboring  nations,  should  prove  of  im- 
mense value  in  promoting  the  more  rapid 
development  of  the  member  nations. 
Our  participation  in  this  joint  effort  is 
6i;?TLificant  of  the  special  interest  which 
we  have  in  the  progressive  development 
of  our  neighbors.  Together  with  the 
very  considerable  dimensions  of  pri- 
\iiie  and  Government  investment  taking 
place  in  the  hemisphere  and  the  mu- 
Uially  beneficial  technical  cooperation 
we  have  so  long  enjoyed  with  our 
neighbors,  it  should  serve  to  accelerate 
progress. 

Thus,  the  military  and  economic  re- 
sources which  we  provide  through  the 
mutual  security  program  to  help  create 
and  maintain  positions  of  strength  are 
properly  to  be  regarded  as  what  they 
are — investments  in  the  common  defense 
and  welfare  and,  thus,  in  our  own  secu- 
rity and  welfare.  This  is  a  mutual 
security  program. 

Our  concepts  are  sound,  our  policies 
of  proven  value,  and  our  will  to  meet 
our  responsibilities  undiminished  and 
constant. 

THE  ntOPOSALS  VOB  nSCAL  TXAX  1961 

The  form  and  general  structure  of  ttie 
mutual  security  program  for  fiscal  year 
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1B61  remains  essentially  that  which  has 
stood  the  test  of  experience.  In  the  ad- 
ministiratlon  of  the  various  mutual  secu- 
rity programs  changes  have  been  insti- 
tuted In  organization,  programing,  and 
management  controls.  It  was.  In  part, 
for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  and  making 
recommendations  for  Improving  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  that  I  ap- 
pointed last  year  a  distinguished  group 
of  citizens  headed  by  General  Draper. 
Many  of  the  reccmimendations  that  they 
made  have  already  been  put  into  effect. 
We  are  constantly  seeking  additional 
managonent  improvements  to  meet  the 
program  needs  and  difficult  problems  of 
operating  these  diverse  programs  on  a 
worldwide  basis.  The  categories  of  ac- 
tivity are  the  same  as  those  with  which 
the  Congress  is  fsmiiliar.  Adjustments 
In  the  nature  and  dimension  of  activity 
are  proposed  which  reflect  and  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  changes  in  the  world 
scene,  in  the  degrees  of  need  and  of  capa- 
bility for  self-help.  These  adjustments 
also  are  consistent  with  an  analysis  of 
future  needs  and  of  future  changes  and 
capability  for  self-help.  This  forward 
analysis  was,  in  part,  conducted  in  con- 
formance with  the  requirement  of  law 
that  plans  of  future  grant  economic  as- 
sistance be  developed  and  presented  to 
the  Congress.  The  detailed  plans  and 
conclusions  on  future  assistance  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  in  the  near 
future. 

»»nJTA*T    ASSISTANCE 

For  military  a.ssistance  I  am  request- 
ing in  the  pending  Department  of  De- 
fense budget  an  appropriation  of  $2  bil- 
lion. This  is  more  than  was  requested, 
or  than  was  provided  for  fiscal  year  1960. 
The  request  for  a  larger  appropriation 
is  not  made  in  order  to  increase  the  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  U.S.  participation 
in  the  common  defense.  Nor  does  it  re- 
flect an  intent  to  embark  on  a  vast  ex- 
pansion of  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

The  amount  requested  for  military  as- 
sistance within  the  defense  budget  is  in 
my  considered  judgment,  and  in  that  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  a  need  for  our 
defense  equally  compelling  and  of  equal 
importance  with  the  needs  of  our  own 
services  provided  for  elsewhere  in  the 
defense  budget. 

The  amoxmt  requested  Is  the  result  of 
careful  and  detailed  review  of  the  needs 
of  our  allies  to  enable  them  to  maintain 
the  level  of  combat  effectiveness  made 
possible  by  previous  military  assistance 
and  to  provide,  mostly  on  a  cost-sharing 
basis,  for  certain  essential  force  im- 
provement projects.  Without  adequate 
provision  for  maintenance,  the  moneys 
previously  spent  would  be  largely  wasted. 
And  without  force  improvement,  without 
the  provision  of  more  advanced  weap- 
ons, the  free  world  forces  would  inevi- 
tably fall  behind  In  their  ability  to 
counter  modernized  aggressor   forces. 

The  fact,  if  it  is  a  fact,  of  reductions 
in  Soviet  military  manpower,  does  not 
alter  the  need  for  the  maintenance  of 
our  collective  defense.  Soviet  military 
power,  as  Mr.  Khrushchev's  own  state- 
ments make  clear,  remains  great.  Our 
plans  have  never  attempted  to  match 


Soviet  armed  manpower;  they  have  been 
and  are  designed  to  deter  aggression. 
Of  special  importance  is  the  mainte- 
nivnce  of  a  strong  and  effective  deter- 
rent posture  in  the  NATO  alliance.  As 
indicated  earlier,  the  improving  eco- 
nomic position  of  Western  Europe  as  a 
w'nole  makes  it  possible  for  Europe  to 
share  increasingly  in  the  cost  of  the 
cC'mmon  defense,  and  for  certain  major 
Piropean  countries  to  maintain  their  de- 
fense efforts  without  US.  assistance  At 
tte  same  time,  the  requirements  for 
modernization  and  improvement  are 
of  such  dimension  that  our  participation 
Ir  joint  cost-sharing  projects  with  cer- 
tain European  countries  over  the  imme- 
diate future  is  still  essential.  Provi.'ion 
for  such  contributions  Is  included  in  the 
proposed  program 

The  amount  requested  for  fiscal  1961 
Is  consistent  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  bipartisan  commute  of  distin- 
guished citizens  headed  by  General 
Draper,  which  I  appointed  last  year  to 
review  our  policies  and  programs.  This 
committee  stronerly  urged  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  delivery  program  of  approxi- 
mately $2  billion  annually.  In  recent 
y(^rs.  annual  deliveries  have  averaged 
alx)ut  $2  2  billion  Deliveries  in  fiscal 
year  1960.  however,  reflecting  the  reduced 
aijpropriations  of  recent  years,  will  fall 
back  to  $1.8  billion  or  less  Unexpended 
btilances  earned  ov?»r  from  previous  years 
have  now  t>een  reduced  to  a  minimum 
and  deliveries  in  future  years  will  closely 
approximate  the  annual  appropriation 
level. 

In  my  considered  judgment,  an  appro- 
priation of  $2  billion  for  fiscal  year  1961 
is  the  minimum  amount  con.sistent  with 
the  maintenance  of  a  firm  and  adequate 
collective  defense  posture  Anything  less 
in  effect  precludes  essential  moderniza- 
tion and  improvement  of  forces  and 
limits  OS  to  a  bare  maintenance  program. 

ICONOMIC     ASS1ST*."*C« 

OKriNsE  surpotiT 

For  12  of  the  nations  with  whom  we 
are  joined  in  collective  or  mutual  .secu- 
rity arrangements,  we  have  for  some 
years  been  contributing  not  only  military 
resources  required  in  the  common  de- 
fense but  economic  resources  in  the 
measure  needed  to  permit  the  mainte- 
nance of  such  defenses  without  Incurring 
political  or  economic  instability.  This 
category  of  resource  contribution  we 
term  "defense  support " — economic  re- 
sources to  assure  a  defense  posture 
These  12  countries  maintain  forces  of 
over  3.000.000  men,  more  than  the  total 
number  in  the  US.  Armed  Forces,  and 
each  of  the.se  underdeveloped  countries, 
except  for  Spain,  is  part  of  the  exposed 
land  and  offshore  island  belt  that  forms 
the  immediate  southern  and  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Sino-Sovlet  empire  Re- 
quirements in  this  defense  support  cate- 
gory have  decreased  somewhat;  for  fiscal 
year  1961,  I  am  requesting  for  these  pro- 
grams $724  million  or  $111  million  less 
than  I  asked  for  last  year.  This  reduced 
requirement  reflects  in  some  measure  a 
gradual  but  perceptible  improvement  in 
the  economic  situations  in  these  coun- 
tries. More  than  half.  56  percent,  is  for 
the  three  Par  Eastern  countries  of  Korea, 


Taiwan,  and  Vietnam  which  have  the 
common  characteristics  that  they  are 
divided  countries  facing  superior  Com- 
munist forces  on  their  borders,  forces 
which  the  Communists  previously  have 
demonstrated  their  willingness  to  use, 
thereby  compellinR  these  frontier  nations 
to  support  armed  forces  far  in  excess  of 
their  unaided  capacities  to  maintain. 
Tlie  amounts  requested  for  these  pur- 
poses reprpst-nt  the  least  we  ran  contrib- 
ute and  retam  confidence  that  adequate 
defenses  will  be  nialntained. 

SPECIAL    ASSISTANI   « 

Another  category  of  international  co- 
operation in  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram is  the  provision  of  economic  re- 
sources to  other  nations  wht-re  such  re- 
sources are  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  thfir  freedom  and  stability.  This 
category  of  cooperation  we  term  ".'■.pecial 
a.ssi5 lance  ■■  I  am  requesting  $268  mll- 
lior^.  for  the.se  purpo.so.s  ;n  fiscal  year  1961. 
Such  provisions  will  enable  us,  for  exam- 
ple, to  continue  aid  to  the  young  nations 
of  Morocco,  Labya.  and  Tunisia,  to 
strengthen  the  stability  of  Jordan  and 
the  Middle  Ea.st  to  combat  the  encroach- 
ment of  Communist  Influence  in  Afghan- 
istan and  to  undergird  the  economies  In 
Bolivia  and  Haiti.  Special  assistance 
will  al.so  enable  our  continued  participa- 
tion in  nch  vital  proerams  as  the 
worldwide  annmalana  campaign. 

AIO   TO    DEVELOPMENT 

The  achievement  of  economic  progreMk 
of  KiowUi,  depends  on  many  things. 
Through  collective  .security  arrange- 
ments, through  defeiusive  mea.surea.  by 
giving'  military  aid  and  defei^se  support, 
we  and  other  nations  can  acliieve  a 
measure  of  security  and  stability  within 
which  the  process  of  development  is 
possible  and  can  be  fostered  The  pri- 
m.iry  and  e.s.'^ential  prerequisite  Inter- 
nally IS  the  determination  to  progress 
and  take  tiie  actions  needed  and  to  make 
the  sacrifices  required.  No  matter  how 
great  the  determination,  however,  there 
will  remain  tremendous  needs  for  both 
technical  improvement  and  capacity  and 
for  development  capital.  If  a  pace  of  de- 
velopment IS  to  be  achieved  which  will 
meet  the  es-se ntial  demands  of  these  peo- 
ples,  outside  help  is  a  necessity. 

Tt^H^fICAL    COOPEEJlTlDN 

Through  our  long-establi.shr<l  program 
of  technical  cooperation  and  by  our  con- 
tributions to  the  United  Nations  activ- 
ities in  the  technical  as.sisiance  field,  we 
makf  a  major  contribution  toward  the 
satisfaction  of  this  thirst  and  ne^  for 
growth  In  knowledge  and  technical 
capacity.  The  mutual  security  program 
proposed  for  ft.ical  year  1961  continues 
these  vital  activities  and  provides  for 
the  enlargement  and  extension  of  our 
technical  a.ssistance  programs  in  the 
newly  emerging  nations  of  Africa.  For 
bilateral  technical  assistance  I  request 
$172  5  million;  for  our  particli>atlon  in 
Unitf^d  Nations  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams I  ask  $33  5  million;  and  to  .sup- 
plement our  much  larger  bilateral  pro- 
gram with  our  neighbors  to  the  south. 
I  ask  $1  5  million  for  the  program  of 
technical  a-ssistance  which  we  conduct 
in  cooperation  with  them  through  the 
Organization  uf  Aiuencan  States. 
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Of  inescapable  Interest  to  the  United 
States  in  the  world  today  is  the  in- 
creasing assumption  of  self-government 
by  the  peoples  of  the  great  continent  of 
Africa  especially  m  the  area  south  of 
the  Sfhara.  This  vast  area  deserves 
and  ccmmands  the  full  attention  and 
asslstai.cc  of  the  free  world  if  it  is  to 
develop  its  institutions  and  its  economy 
under  freedom.  While  the  needs  of 
Africa  iouth  of  the  Sahara  for  develop- 
ment capital  are  real  and  can  be  ex- 
pected to  grow,  there  is  an  imperative 
and  immediate  requirement  for  in- 
creasec  education  and  traming  The  re- 
quest lor  appropriations  for  special  as- 
sistance Includes  an  amount  of  $20  mil- 
lion for  a  special  program  to  be  insti- 
tuted for  the  improvement  of  education 
and  tr. lining  in  Africa  south  of  the  Sa- 
hara, »ith  particular  emphasis  to  be 
given  to  the  meeting  of  needs  which  are 
commc  n  to  all  the  countries  of  the  area. 
It  is  m;-  belief  that  this  initial  effort  must 
grow  signiflcantly  in  the  immediate 
years  ehead  and  complement  similar  ef- 
forts ( n  the  part  of  other  free  world 
nation,  so  that  txie  capacity  of  the  new 
and  ot  ler  developing  nations  in  Africa  to 
manage  and  direct  their  development 
can  be  strengthened  and  Increased  rap- 
idly ;ind  effectively  WiUiout  such 
strengthening  and  development  of  edu- 
cation and  training  the  preconditions 
of  vigcrous  economic  growth  cannot  be 
establi;  hed. 

DEVElynpMEKT    LOAN     rVN'D 

In  tl  e  field  of  development  assistance, 
the  D<  velopment  Loan  Fund  is  proving 
to  be  an  incresismgly  effective  in.nru- 
ment  lor  response  to  those  needs  which 
cannot  he  satisfied  from  private  invest- 
ment, the  World  Bank  or  other  like 
sourcei.  It  has  a-ssisted  in  the  installa- 
tion of  basic  facilities,  such  as  power  and 
transp:irtation,  necessary  for  growth  m 
the  letis  developed  areas  Particularly 
Import luit  are  the  expanded  activities  of 
the  Development  Loan  F\ind  in  the  field 
of  priv  ite  enterprise  The  Development 
Loan  Fund  Is  opening  new  opportunities 
to  bui  d  an  effective  partnership  with 
American  private  enterprise  wherein  the 
private  resources  of  tlie  country  can 
make  an  increased  contribution  to  de- 
velopment in  the  less  developed  nations. 
The  h, story  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  fxtivity  over  the  past  2  years  in- 
dicate? tliat  Uie  flow  of  such  loan  capital 
has  tended  to  respond  to  the  degree  of 
need  and  of  capability.  In  other  words, 
those  areas  where  the  determination  and 
the  will  to  progress  are  greatest  and  the 
capacity  to  u.se  such  resource  effec- 
tively IS  the  pieate.st  have  been  the  Icad- 
irvg  recujients  of  loan  R^^istance  from 
thp  Development  Loan  Fund.  I  request 
$700  million  for  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  for  use  beginning  In  fiscal  year 
186L 

SOUTH    ASIA 

Over  the  past  2  years  a  major  share  of 
Derelopment  I^oan  Fund  loans  have  been 
made  to  the  two  great  nations  of  South 
Asia.  India  and  Pakistan,  where  half  a 
billion  people  are  deeply  committed  and 
irrevr)cably  determined  to  develop  and 
maintain  institutions  of  their  own  free 
choice,  and  to  raise  their  standards  of 


living  to  levels  of  decency.  The  force  and 
drive  of  this  great  effort  is  unmistakable: 
it  warrants  the  full  and  warm  support  of 
the  free  world.  We  have  Jomed  with 
other  nations  in  helping  these  countries; 
we  envisage  the  total  public  and  private 
effort  to  assist  South  Asia  not  only  con- 
tinuing but  expanding.  An  increased 
amount  is  expected  to  be  devoted  to  this 
great  cause  from  the  resources  requested 
for  the  Development  Loan  Fund  for  fiscal 
year  1661  as  these  countries  increase  even 
further  their  own  self-help  efforts. 

TTtE  INDUS  BASIN  DEVELOPME?«T 

A  development  of  major  significance  in 
South  Asia  is  the  substantial  progress 
being  made  under  the  auspices  of  the 
World  Bank  to  effect  a  solution  to  the 
complex  and  djfHcult  problem  of  the  use 
of  the  waters  of  the  Indus  River  Basin  as 
between  India  and  Pakistan.  Vital  in- 
terests of  both  countries  are  involved; 
the  solution  must  involve  a  plan  where- 
by the  waters,  on  which  the  agriculture, 
the  food  supplies,  and  the  economies  of 
the  renlon  depend,  can  be  equitably  de- 
veloped and  shared.  It  Is  anticipated 
that  an  agreement  on  such  a  development 
plan  may  be  reached  in  the  near  future. 
Essential  to  its  fruition  is  the  willingness 
of  nations  outside  South  Asia  to  assist 
m  the  development  plan,  the  cost  of 
which  cannot  be  borne  by  these  nations 
unaided  Under  World  Bank  auspices, 
plan.*;  are  being  developed  whereunder 
the  Bank,  British  Commonwealth  na- 
tions. West  Germany,  and  the  United 
States  will  each  contribute  to  the  costs 
of  the  development  plan  and  the  sur>er- 
vision  and  management  of  the  enter- 
prise will  be  undertaken  by  the  Bank. 
We  propose  to  provide  a  measure  of  as- 
sistance to  this  activity  through  the 
mutual  security  program  in  fiscal  year 
1961  and  m  subsequent  years  as  needs 
arise  To  assure  that  we  can  effectively 
participate  in  this  multilateral  under- 
taking. I  am  asking  for  authorization  to 
exercise  flexibility  in  the  application  of 
regulations  normally  applied  to  bilateral 
undertakings,  if  and  when  such  excep- 
tional action  is  required  for  this  great 
project  The  solution  of  this  trouble- 
some international  issue  should  be  of 
great  assistance  in  promotmg  a  peaceful 
and  cooperative  resolution  of  other  divi- 
sive issues  and  encourage  a  maximum 
concentration  on  the  major  goals  of 
peace  and  prosperity. 

REPUBLIC    OF    CHINA 

The  mutual  security  program  can  be 
expected  also  to  be  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  other  areas  and  countries  as 
their  determination  and  capacity  to  em- 
ploy development  capital  grows.  We 
have  received  proposals  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  China  for 
an  expanded  and  accelerated  program  of 
economic  reform  and  development  to 
which  we  are  giving  close  and  careful 
attention  The  vigorous  and  skilled  pop- 
ulation on  Taiwan,  the  record  of  growth 
in  investment  and  output,  the  very  real 
potential  for  acceleration,  offer  a  pros- 
pect for  a  convincing  demonstration  that 
under  free  institutions  a  pace  and  de- 
gree of  achievement  can  eventually  be 
obtained  in  excess  of  that  resulting  un- 
der totalitarianism.     For  this  purpose. 


we  envisage  the  full  employment  of  both 
grant  sind  loan  assistance  to  hasten  the 
day  of  ultimate  viability  and  self-sus- 
taining growtti. 

CONTINOENCT    imfB    AKU    OTBXS    PKOGKAltS 

In  addition  to  the  major  categories  of 
cooperation  which  I  have  mentioned, 
military  assistance  and  defense  support, 
special  assistance,  technical  cooi>eration, 
and  the  Development  Loan  Fund.  I  am 
asking  also  for  a  contingency  fund  of 
$175  million  and  for  $101  million  to  con- 
tinue a  variety  of  small  but  imix)rtant 
programs 

The  contingency  fund  is  an  essential 
safeguard  against  the  unforeseen  or  not 
wholly  predictable  need.  The  record  of 
the  past  several  years  clearly  demon- 
strates its  value  as  enabling  prompt  and 
effective  response  to  the  altering  course 
of  international  events. 

The  $101  million  requested  for  other 
programs  will  permit  our  continued  par- 
ticipation in  UNICEF.  in  refugee  pro- 
grams and  in  the  foreign  programs  for 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  It  also 
will  provide  for  administrative  costs  to 
administer  the  economic  and  technical 
programs 

For  the  total  mutual  security  program 
I  ask  $4,175  billion.  The  need  for  these 
amounts  has  been  examined  and  re- 
examined with  great  care  in  the  execu- 
tive branch.  I  am  entirely  satisfied  that 
the  needs  for  which  funJs  are  sought  are 
needs  which  must  be  met  and  that  the 
funds  sought  are  the  most  reasonable 
estimates  of  requirements  we  can  pro- 
duce. There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
Nation  can  afford  the  expenditures  in- 
volved; I  am  certain  we  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  the  needs  for  which  they  are 
required. 

CONCLUSION 

The  United  States  is  a  privileged  na- 
tion. Its  citizens  enjoy  a  measure  of 
prosperity  and  well-being  and  an  extent 
of  liberty  imder  free  institutions  un- 
equalled in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Our  ideals  and  our  ideology  place  upon 
us  a  responsibility  for  leadership  and  for 
cooperation  with  other  nations  and 
other  peoples  which  we  accept  willingly 
and  with  pride. 

My  recent  travels  impressed  upon  me 
envy  or  malice  but  with  hop>e  and  con- 
men  everywhere  look  to  us,  not  with 
en\T  or  malice  but  with  hope  and  con- 
fidence that  we  will  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past  be  in  the  vanguard  of  those 
who  believe  in  and  will  defend  the  rights 
of  the  individual  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  labor  in  peace  and  in  freedom.  To- 
gether with  our  fellow  men.  we  shall  not 
fail  to  meet  our  responsibilities. 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  White  House,  February  16.  1960. 


LEGISLATrVTE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  inquire  of  the  majority 
leader  as  to  the  program. 
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'hix.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
h*ve  certain  resolutions  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration, 
but  they  will  not  be  taken  up  today. 
They  will  be  taken  up  the  first  thing  to- 
morrow. 

These  resolutions  are  as  follows: 

•TTBCOMMTrm  ON  ACCOI7NT8 

House  Resolution  419 — Mr.  Patmaw: 
Request  for  additional  $260,000  for  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

House  Resolution  421 — Mr.  Bttcklet: 
Request  for  additional  $350,000  for  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

House  Resolution  423 — Mr.  Rains:  Re- 
quest for  additional  $100,000  for  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  C\irrency — 
Subcommittee  on  Housing. 

House  Resolution  425 — Mr.  Celler: 
Request  for  additional  $225,000  for  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

House  Resolution  427 — Mr.  Txagtte  of 
Texas:  Request  for  additional  $50,000 
fM:  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

STTBCOMICITTEK  OM   ntllfTINO 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  558 — 
Mr.  Mills:  Providing  for  printing  addi- 
tional copies  of  the  panel  discussions  en- 
titled "Income  Tax  Revision." 

House  Conciurent  Resolution  579 — 
Mr.  Teagui:  of  Texas:  Authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  a  veter- 
ans' benefits  calculator. 

House  Resolution  428 — Mr.  Brown  of 
Georgia:  Authorizing  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  the  report  entitled 
"Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Activities 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Pro- 
duction." 

House  Resolution  414 — Mr.  Walter: 
Providing  for  printing  additional  copies 
of  the  consultations  entitled  "The  Crimes 
of  Khrushchev,"  parts  1.  2,  3,  and  4. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ELECTIONS  OP 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Elections  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  may  have  permis- 
sion to  sit  today  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LITHUANIAN    INDEPENDENCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Murphy  J  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  be  granted  per- 
mission to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
RrcoRD  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks on  Lithuanian  independence. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
AtBERTl.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  niinoLs? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  human 
beings  Live  by  the  beliefs  they  hold  and 
the  ideals  they  cherish;  these  form  the 
sum  total  of  their  spiritual  possessions. 
Among  these  beliefs  and  Ideals  freedom 
and  independence  hold  a  place  apart. 


and  are  generally  regarded  as  among 
those  most  consistently  cherished  and 
most  eagerly  pursued.  Individuals  and 
nations  have  always  seemed  prepared  to 
make  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  the  at- 
tainment of  those  supreme  goals  In 
the  case  of  nations,  when  these  dreams 
come  true,  when  these  rewarding  tasks 
are  successfully  accomplished,  and  when 
those  who  have  carried  on  the  fight  re- 
gain their  hberty  and  freedom,  then  all 
hardships  and  tribulations,  all  sacrifices 
and  sufferings,  are  forgotten,  and  the 
memorable  occasion  becomes  enshrined 
in  national  annals  and  becomes  the  na- 
tional holiday.  If  the  nation  Is  fortu- 
nate and  powerful  enough  to  safeguard 
and  maintain  this  supreme  prize,  then 
its  anniversary  is  observed  with  great 
solemnity.  Sometimes  these  annual 
celebrations  become  perfunctory  and 
quite  routine.  This  Is  partly  because  the 
people  take  their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence for  granted,  think  of  liberty  and  in- 
dependence as  their  birthrights,  and  as 
inalienable  possessions,  that  can  never 
be  questioned. 

Happy  is  the  nation  that  can  enjoy 
in  freedom  the  anniversaries  of  its  mde- 
pendence.  particularly  in  these  perilous 
times.  But  the  observance  of  inde- 
pendence day  anniversaries  has  another 
meaning  and  bears  another  message  to 
those  less  fortunate  peoples  and  nations, 
who  having  once  regained  it  after  a  long 
and  arduous  and  costly  struggle,  carried 
on  against  formidable  odds,  and  havmg 
sacrificed  nearly  all  their  worldly  posses- 
sions, including  many  of  their  dear  one.s. 
find  themselves  once  again  without  lib- 
erty and  independence,  without  the 
freedom  which  they  had  regarded  as  the 
very  spiritual  sinews  of  their  livelihood. 
The  tragedy  of  the  Lithuanian  people  is 
of  this  order. 

These  hardy  and  hardworking,  brave 
and  courageous  people,  have  been  living 
in  their  historic  homeland  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea  since  time  im- 
memorial. There  they  had  founded 
their  own  Independent  state  and  had 
become  a  sovereign  nation  centuries  be- 
fore Christopher  Columbus  discovered 
America.  Though  at  no  time  in  their 
long  and  turbulent  history  were  they 
more  than  a  few  millions,  their  impor- 
tant part  in  the  history  of  Eastern 
E^uroI>e  bears  no  relation  to  their  present 
small  size  as  a  nation.  For  centuries 
they  formed  and  maintained  a  powerful 
empire  extending  far  to  the  .south  into 
the  Ukraine  and  beyond,  and  there  they 
became  an  undaunted  force  against  the 
Asiatic  hordes  then  invading  Europe. 
Then,  early  in  modem  times  the  Lithu- 
anian kingdom  was  united  with  that  of 
Poland,  forming  a  dual  monarchy.  Late 
in  the  18th  century,  when  Poland  was 
partitioned  and  a  good  part  of  it  fell  to 
Russia,  Lithuania  also  became  a  prov- 
ince of  the  czarist  empire.  Thus  ended 
the  glorious  days  of  Lithuanian  hist(.iry; 
thenceforth  the  Lithuaruans  were  to 
endure  the  oppres.sive  yoke  of  the  czars 
and  suffer  In  the  hands  of  their  callous 
and  cruel  agents. 

For  nearly  150  years,  until  the  First 
World  War,  they  lived  in  their  homeJand 
as  subjects  of  the  czars  without  losing 
their  national  traits  and  traditions. 
They   also   clung  tenaciously   and   with 


unoommon  determination  to  their  most 
chen.shed  national  ideals:  Freedom. 
lit>erty.  Independence. 

Throughout  this  long  period  they 
strove  hard  to  keep  alive  these  Ideals 
and  their  national  traditions  Often  they 
had  to  resort  to  underground  and  clan- 
destine methods  to  succeed  In  their  ef- 
fort.s  When  detected  and  caught  in 
these  treasonable  acts,  they  gladly  suf- 
fered the  consequences  in  prisons  and  In 
exile,  not  infrequently  sacrificing  their 
very  lives.  Still  they  persisted  In  their 
struggle  against  powerful  forces  under 
all  kinds  of  handicaps  lastead  of  sub- 
mitting and  yielding,  they  doubled  and 
redoubled  their  efforts  in  the  firm  belief 
that  they  were  entitle  to  freedom  and 
independence  Then  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing came  to  the  czarist  regime  In  Rus- 
sia; in  1917  revolutionary  forces  over- 
threw that  de.spotic  remnant  of  medieval 
tyranny  When  it  wa.s  shattered  beyond 
repair,  the  peoples  who  were  held  In 
chains  by  that  autocratic  regime  felt  free 
to  regain  their  liberty  and  proclaim  their 
Independence  The  Lithuanians  were 
one  of  these  peoples 

On  February  16,  1918,  42  years  ago. 
they  proclaimed  their  national  inde- 
pendence in  their  hLstonc  homeland  and 
instituted  their  own  democratic  republic. 
TTiat  was  a  joyful  day  for  the  Lithua- 
nians and  also  for  their  friends  and  sym- 
pathizfrs  everywhere.  We,  In  particular 
this  country,  were  delighted  Not  only 
did  many  of  our  loyal  Americans  of 
IJthuan:an  d»'«rpnt  have  a  .share  in 
the  making  of  new  Lithuania,  but  the 
Lithuanian  people  were  encouraged 
and  inspired  by  our  former  Presi- 
dent, the  late  Woodrow  Wilson. 
Thu-s.  frred  from  this  deadly  hand  which 
held  them  down  for  so  long  and  aided 
both  -spiritually  and  materially  by  their 
friends,  the  Lithuanians  rolled  up  their 
sleeves  and  got  down  to  work.  In  the 
course  of  a  bare  two  decades  during  the 
relatively  short  Interwar  period  allotted 
to  thf-m.  they  worked  hard  and  accom- 
plished near  mlracle.s.  TTie  war-ravaged 
country  was  rebuilt;  the  democratic 
recime  took  firm  roots,  and  in  nearly  all 
respects  of  their  lives  Lithuanians  made 
tremendous  advances  Everyone  thrived 
through  their  Industry  and  hard  work, 
and  everyone  wa,s  happy  and  contented. 
Then  approached  another  event  over 
which  they  had  no  control  As  the 
clouds  of  the  Second  World  War  were 
darkening  the  horizon,  they  became  ap- 
prehensive; they  began  to  worry  about 
their  Independence,  and  even  for  their 
safety.  Unfortunately,  their  worst  fears 
and  forebodings  came  true.  Early  in 
the  course  of  that  war.  when  Lithuania's 
friends  in  the  Wtst  were  in  a  hfe-or- 
death  struggle.  Stalin's  forces  treacher- 
ously Invaded  the  country,  occupied  It, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Lithu- 
anians were  arrested  and  slupped  to  dis- 
tant and  de.solate  corners  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  those  If'ft  behind  had  to  .sub- 
mit to  the  stem  rule  of  Communist  dic- 
tatorship of  the  Kremlin. 

In  July  of  1940.  Lithuania  was  an- 
nexed to  the  Soviet  Union  and  thus  camo 
to  an  end  the  Lithuanian  Republic  that 
was  born  on  February  16.  1918. 
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During  the  last  war  Lithuaruans  suf- 
fered much  and  sacrificed  nearly  all  their 
worldly  posse.&sions.  Though  not  a  com- 
batant nation  in  that  war.  they  lost  more 
than  many  nations  who  were  actual  par- 
ticipants m  the  fighting.  For  a  time  they 
came  under  the  Nazi  re^Jime.  and  their 
lot  was  hardly  'jetler  under  Hitler's  un- 
derlings Toward  the  end  of  the  war, 
when  the  Red  army  reentered  Lithuania, 
Communists  returned  in  greater  lorce 
and  with  unbridled  fury.  They  set  out 
to  eradicate  all  traces  of  naiioiialism 
and  freedom  in  the  country  All  personal 
possessions  were  confiscated  by  the  state; 
and  today  everything  is  owned  by  the 
sLaue  in  tliat  once  independent  and  free 
land  All  citizeixs  in  this  totalitarian 
scheme  are  merr  cogs  in  the  huge  slate 
machine.  Pagimentation  Is  carried  to 
Its  limits.  No  freedom  or  liberty  is  al- 
lowed to  the  people  The  country  is 
completely  sealed  off  from  the  free  world, 
and  until  last  year  no  one  from  the  West 
was  allowed  to  enter  the  country  A 
very  few  per.vjns  from  the  West,  with 
special  permits  and  ui^drr  nj:id  guidance, 
were  allowe<l  to  visit  Lilliuania  last  year, 
and  their  reports  confirm  what  has  been 
generally  surmtsed:  There  is  no  trace  of 
freedom  of  any  kind,  and  3  million  Lith- 
uanians are  dofimed  Xa  work  for  the 
omnipotent  slate,  controlled  and  oper- 
ated by  the  minions  of  the  Kremlin. 

Since  they  are  not  allowed  freedom  of 
movement,  we  cannot  exactly  know  what 
goes  on  behind  the  barriers  We  rarely 
hear  of  the  unenviable  lot  of  the.se  hap- 
less and  helplo.ss  Lithuanians,  and  the 
little  we  hear  is  discoura^-'int?.  All  seems 
to  be  black  m  that  land  of  misfortune 
under  Corrununlst  totalitarian  tyranny. 
Lithuanians  live  there  a.s  prisoners  in  a 
large  prison  camp  fated  to  work  as  slaves 
for  the  all-powerful  and  heartless  Com- 
munist state.  The  only  encouraging  and 
hopeful  sign  in  this  array  of  darknei>s 
and  sadness  is  that  these  liberty-loving 
and  stouthearted  people  still  cherish 
their  love  for  freedom:  they  still  yearn 
for  independence,  and  they  are  prepared 
to  make  the  ultimate  sacrifice  for  the  at- 
tainment of  these  supreme  goals 

On  the  observance  of  the  41id  anni- 
versary of  their  independence  day,  we 
In  thLs  country,  and  in  the  whole  free 
world,  can  do  no  less  and  unfortunately 
at  this  time  no  more,  than  to  echo  their 
genuine  sentiment  on  this  memorable 
occasion 

As  I  have  said  in  the  past  and  on  other 
Innumerable  occasions,  and  shall  repeat 
It  again.  th':>.se  valiant  Lithuanians  have 
never  forgotten  the  sweet  taste  of  free- 
dom. Despite  the  tortures  and  oppres- 
sions they  endure  today,  we  know  tiiat 
their  love  for  liberty  is  not  dimmed  and 
that  they  have  never  given  up  the  fight 
to  regain  the  freedom  that  was  theirs 
only  20  years  ago 

Their  inhuman  oppressors  may  pre- 
vent the  Lithuanians  from  exercising 
their  natural  right  of  freedom,  but  they 
cannot  force  these  brave  people  to  ac- 
cept and  believe  in  the  tyraruiy  imp)osed 
upon  them  Tlie  people  of  Lithuania 
must  know  that  their  cotmtrymen 
throughout  the  world,  and  we  in  the 
United  States,  have  not  forgotten  their 
plight.    In  marking  this  day  once  more 


we  not  merely  recall  the  dead  past,  but 
rather,  we  reaffirm  our  faith  in  this 
brave  people's  devotion  to  liberty  and  in- 
dependence, and  express  the  hope  that 
the  day  may  soon  come  when  Lithua- 
nians once  more  can  breathe  the  air  of 
freedom  in  their  beloved  and  historic 
homeland 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  include 
in  my  remarks  at  this  point  an  address 
by  Petras  Dau7vardis,  consul  of  Lith- 
nama.  at  the  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day  ob.ser\ance.  February  14.  1960  at 
the  Maria  High  School  auditorium. 
Lithuanian  Plaza,  Chicago: 

In  observing  the  Independence  Day  of 
the  Lithuanian  8t«te  ( Peb  16 1,  It  Is  fitting 
U)  remember  Lithuania's  past,  look  at  her 
factual  and  legal  pofeltlon  today,  and  glance 
into  the  future. 

Lithuania's  age  Is  currently  mentioned  a.": 
42  years  This  age  applies  only  to  the  Re- 
public of  Lithuania.  Actually.  Lithuania 
Is  more  than  a  thousand  years  old  Her 
first  king  Mindaugas.  wa*  crowned  In  1253, 
or  707  years  ago  Lithuania  existed  long 
before  this  event  Historians  relate  that.  a« 
early  as  853  AD  Lithuania  repelled  Swedish 
forces  in  Zemaltlja  on  the  Baltic  coast. 
Fifteen  thousand  defenders  of  the  Apuole 
fortress  there  fought  and  defended  the 
caftle  and  their  country  so  courr.pc-ously 
that  the  Swedes  capitulated  and  pleaded 
for  peare  TliLs  encounter  and  other  his- 
toric epl.stxles  attest  to  the  age  of  Lithuania 
and  the  character  of  the  Luiiuanlan  nations, 
giving  proof  that  the  Lithuanian  nat'on  is 
of  high  Integrity,  ultraconfldent  li.  the 
pledges  of  oiiiers  and  exceedingly  stubborn 
In  Its  struggles  f  jr  freed  im  The.«e  tralta 
have  appeared  In  Lithuania's  hlrtory  time 
and  agiiin  Her  overly  preat  trust  In  her 
neighbors  has  cost  her  dearly.  Tlie  recent 
past  Is  proof  of  this. 

Lithuania  had  treaties  of  peace,  non- 
aggression  and  friendship  with  the  Soviet 
Union  By  these  agreements  the  Soviet 
Union  guarant«Kl  Lithuania  s  Independence, 
territorial  Inviolability  and  noninterference 
In  her  Internal  affairs  Lithuania  scrupu- 
lously compiled  with  thet^e  treaties  and  their 
obligations  and  trusted  that  the  party  of 
the  second  part,  the  Soviet  Union,  would 
do  tile  Fame  Alas,  the  Soviet  Union  vio- 
lated her  solemn  and  oft-repeated  pledges — 
she  Invaded  Lithuania  by  force,  occupied 
the  country  and  continues  to  rule  it  lUe- 
gaily.  has  robbed  and  Is  exploiting  and  ter- 
rorizing the  nation,  and  seeks  to  annihilate 
It.  Lithuania  is  presently  In  a  Soviet  prison, 
in  total  enslavement. 

The  widely  publicized  Leonas  ca^e  pre- 
sents clear  proof  of  this  fact  Fleeing  from 
the  BtoUhevlk  terror  which  they  had  experi- 
enced during  the  first  occupation,  the  par- 
ents left  their  little  children  in  LlthuarUa. 
Arriving  In  the  free  world,  they  t)egan  try- 
ing to  get  their  children  out  of  Soviet -occu- 
pied Lithuania  The  occupant's  police  and 
the  Cimmunlst  regime  did  not  allow  the 
Ijeonas  children  to  leave  Lithuania  The 
parents  were  c.impelled  to  grab  at  the  last 
straw.  u>  appeal  publicly  to  Khrushchev,  the 
strangler  of  Lithuania,  the  oppre.ssc>r  of 
Lithuanians,  during  his  visit  to  the  United 
State*,  and  to  tearfully  beg  him  to  release 
their  guiltless  children  frt>m  Lithuania  He 
released  the  Le<«nas  children  And  by  this 
acuon,  what  was  divulged  to  the  world'' 

Why,  that  he.  Khrushchev,  holds  and  rules 
Lithuania  by  force  and  subterfuge,  that  the 
people  there  are  without  freedom  and  funda- 
mental right*;  that  Lithuania  and  the  two 
and  a  half  million  Lithuanians  still  remain- 
ing there  are  In  need  of  llt>eratlon  and  res- 
toration of  sovereign  and  human  rights; 
tliat  the  statesmen  of  the  free  world  and 
formers  of  public  opinion  siiouid  show  more 


concern    for   Lithvianla's    case,   especially    in 
view  of  the  font  coming  summit  conferences. 

Remember,  legally  Lithuania  is  an  exist- 
ing state.  Her  Incorporation  into  the  Soviet 
State  by  force  and  subterfuge  has  not  been 
recognized  by  the  free  world.  In  acc^rd- 
ance  with  international  law  and  the  Atlantic 
and  U.N.  Charters,  her  de  facto  independ- 
ence must  be  restored.  It  is  high  time  for 
the  United  Nations  and  other  appropriate 
entities  to  take  up  the  matter  of  the  libera- 
tion of  Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic  Str.tes. 

II  the  colonial  territories  of  central  Africa 
are  being  !reed  from  foreign  rule  and  j-ro- 
claimed  independent  states,  then  surely  the 
central  European  States,  such  as  Lithuania, 
with  ancient  histories,  traditions  and  high 
Western  culture,  should  not  be  held  as  col- 
onies of  their  giant  neiehbors  If  this  in- 
justice Is  permitted  In  Central  Europe,  then 
eventuaiiy  the  same  will  happen  to  Western 
Europe 

Tiie  case  of  Lithuania  and  the  other  two 
Baltic  Slates  is  indeed  a  test  case  of  m.^ht 
against  right  Its  solution  will  determine 
the  fate  of  other  states. 

Lithuanians  are  strugellng  for  Lithuania's 
freedom  In  Lithuania  and  abroad.  The  strug- 
gle of  Lithuanians  in  Lithuania  has  cost  them 
over  100.000  lives  and  many  millions  if  dol- 
lars worth  of  property.  Approx'.mately 
300.000  fighters  for  freedom  and  human  riThts 
have  been  banished  to  Siberia  and  other 
parts  of  Russia  The  entire  nation  has  been 
placed  under  rleorous  guard  and  regimen - 
tAtion  by  the  Soviet  army  and  police.  It 
16  virtually  In  a  Soviet  prison, 

Lithuanians  abroad,  through  their  old  and 
specially  organized  ccuncl!,  coniinlttees.  and 
organizations  are  doing  everything  possible 
to  keep  the  question  of  Lithuania's  exist- 
ence alive  and  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
free  peoples  to  Its  plight  and  virgent  neces- 
sity of  liberation.  These  organizations  are 
working,  contributing,  and  collecting  money 
for  the  cause  of  free  Lithuania.  Through 
their  efforts  much  literature  has  been  pub- 
lished sjid  exhibits  arranged  Last  year's 
and  this  coming  year's  ma;or  efforts  are  the 
Lithuanian  pavilion  in  the  International 
Trade  Fairs. 

Alone,  Lithuanians  will  not  be  able  to  lib- 
erate Lithuania  from  the  Soviet  prison  in 
the  near  future  They  turn  to  the  free  world 
with  an  appeal  for  aid.  They  ask  the  free 
world  to  support  their  Just  and  legal  demand 
that  the  U£  S  R  respect  her  peace  and  non- 
aggression  treaties  with  Lithuania,  that  she 
comply  with  the  principles  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Declaration  and  Charter — to  restcwe 
sovereign  rights  and  self-government  to 
Lithuania,  that  she  withdraw  her  army,  po- 
lice, agents,  and  colonists  from  Lithuania. 
return  Lithuanian  depwrtees  from  Siberia  and 
other  parts  of  Russia,  and  allow  the  Lithu- 
anians to  govern  themselves  In  their  native 
land  of  Lithuania  as  free  and  Independent 
pe<:>ple  among  free  and  Independent  people 
and  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  in  my  remarks, 
also,  at  this  point  a  letter  from  John  Pi- 
piras.  chairman,  and  Jonas  Palubeckas. 
secretary,  of  the  Committee  for  the  Cele- 
bration of  the  42d  Anniversar>-  of  Lithu- 
anian Independence  Day,  'Worcester, 
Mass. : 

Febr'art  5.  1960 
Dear  Honorabli  Sir:  February  16.  1960. 
marks  the  42d  anniversary  of  the  day  when 
Lithuania,  one  of  the  small  Baltic  States  in 
Eastern  Europe,  proclaimed  her  Independ- 
ence to  the  entire  world.  Would  that  she 
were  free  today.  Unfortunately,  since  June 
1940.  when  Soviet  Russia  without  any  provo- 
cation, by  and  against  the  wishes  of  the 
Lithuanian  people,  invaded  her  territory. 
Lithuania  has  been  forcibly  deprived  of  her 
sovereign  right  to  self-government  and  has 
been  convcr.i.d  into  a  Sj-ic:  vr.ssal  state. 
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Foreign  diplomats,  pr«s8  reporters,  acme  of 
our  own  Senators  and  Congreasmea  Have 
made  futile  efforts  to  visit  Litliuania.  Per- 
mission was  denied  tbem.  The  reason  Is 
clear.  Soviet  Russia  has  no  desire  to  reveal 
In  any  way  the  crimes  and  atrocities  com- 
mitted upon  Lithuania's  people  and  Irstltu- 
t.ons.  Contrary  to  what  has  been  stated  by 
Moscow  repeats,  present  reliable  Information 
reveals  that  the  Soviet  continues  Its  inhu- 
mane policy  of  deliberately  destroying  the 
nation.  The  true  nature  of  Kremlin  diplo- 
macy and  Soviet  imperlalisni  is  thus  amply 
demonstrated. 

We.  American-Lithuanians,  are  and  ever 
win  be  doubly  grateful  to  Almighty  God  that 
o\xx  Government,  the  champion  of  liberty  for 
all  nations,  has  never  recognized  de  jure 
the  unjust  sclziu-e  of  the  country  by  the 
Soviet. 

Your  deep  concern  for  the  freedom  of  all 
nations,  both  large  and  small,  moves  us  to 
appeal  to  you  to  lend  your  efforts  toward  the 
ultimate  and,  we  pray  God.  Immediate  resto- 
ration of  Lithuania's  Independence.  It  Is 
our  slncerest  hope  that  all  our  combined  ef- 
fCM'ts  will  result  in  restoring  Lithuania  to  her 
rightful  place  among  the  free  and  Inde- 
pendent nations  of  the  world. 

With   our   profound   gratitude    to  you    for 
your  cooperation,  we  remain. 
Respectfully  yours, 

John  Pipiras, 

I  Chairman. 

J0N&3    PALtTBECKAS, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  received  the  fol- 
lowing copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell  J 
to  Mrs.  Mary  M.  K'Z  s.  of  the  Lithuanian 
American  Infonnation  Center : 

CoMMrmns  os  Inttriom. 

\  AND    InETTL.^R  ATTAiaS, 

House  of  REPaESENT.^nvis, 
Washington,  DC.  February  9,  1960. 
Mrs.  Mast  M  Kizis, 

Lithuanian  American  Information  Center, 
New  York.  NY. 

Mt  Di:a«  Mrs  Kizis:  I  will  not  be  able  to 
add  my  brief  remarks  to  those  of  Congress- 
man MuTiPHT,  of  Lllncls.  on  February  16, 
but  I  do  want  ycu  and  the  friends  of  Lithu- 
ania to  know  that  I  am  with  you  100  per- 
cent. I  marched  with  my  Hungarian  friends 
picketing  the  Soviet  Embassy  after  the  brutal 
annihilation  of  the  freedom  fighters  and  I 
will  do  whatever  I  can  to  fight  with  ycu  and 
your  people  for  the  liberation  and  Independ- 
ence of  Lithuania. 

With  every  ?ood  wlsh. 
Slncerely  yours, 

ACAM  C    POWEIX. 

'  1  .-  Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  T  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Murphy],  In  charge  of  the 
hour  today,  has  been  of  great  assistance 
to  me  since  he  has  been  in  the  House  in 
connection  with  the  cause  of  the  p>eople 
whose  independence  he  espouses  so  elo- 
quently. Last  year  when  I  handled  this 
program  he  was  one  of  the  first  and  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  in  behalf  of  that 
cause. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke  to  say  that 
the  statements  that  are  made  today  and 
hereafter  in  connection  with  the  Lithu- 
anian Day  program  will  be  reprinted  In 
f>amphlet  form  by  the  Lithuanian  Amer- 
ican Information  Center  in  New  York 


City  at  a  future  date,  and  if  there  aro 
any  Members  who  do  not  wish  to  have 
their  remarks  and  statements  reprinted, 
they  should  so  state  dui-lng  the  course  of 
today's  program.  The  Public  Printer, 
the  Congressional  Rkcoso  Clerk,  the 
Committee  on  Printing,  and  the  Lithu- 
anian American  Information  Center 
will,  by  such  an  announcement  as  this, 
have  the  necessary  authorization  to 
have  the  reprint-s  made  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  printing  This  will 
save  a  tremendous  amount  of  time  for 
the  Members  who  are  cooper atmg  in 
this  pro£;ram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say  further  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  joined  with 
me  today  in  introducing  a  resolution 
calling  up>on  the  President  to  declare 
February-  16  of  each  year  as  Lithuani.in 
Independence  Day,  calling  upon  our 
people  to  indicate  properly  that  mem- 
ory, and  it  was  upon  his  suKs^estlon  and 
cooperation  that  this  was  done 

Today  in  this  House  we  solemnly  mark 
the  42d  anniversary  of  a  great  event  m 
the  life  of  Lithuania,  a  country  that  has 
been  peculiarly  ill  served  by  hi.story  and 
its  aggressive  neighbor,  the  Soviet  Union 
There  was  a  time  in  the  late  Middle 
Ages  when  Lithuania  was  Lnde[)endent 
and  together  with  Poland  extended  its 
realm  over  a  great  territory  Including 
what  are  now  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union 
But  with  the  rise  of  Russia  in  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries,  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence was  extinguished. 

Under  the  czarist  rule,  the  foreign  au- 
thorities attempted  to  press  the  Lith- 
uanians into  the  Russian  mold.  But  the 
Baltic  peoples  are  stubt)om  in  the  face 
of  tyranny,  and  they  refused  to  accept 
the  pretensions  and  ways  of  their  Rus- 
sian rulers.  The  Lithuanians  remained 
faithful  to  their  religion,  their  ancient 
and  beautfiul  language,  and  their  na- 
tional traditions. 

Independence  was  declared  on  Febru- 
ary 16,  1918  It  was  asserted  during  the 
German  occupation  in  the  First  World 
War.  It  did  not  become  a  reality,  how- 
ever, imtil  there  had  been  military  con- 
flict between  Bol.shevik  Russia  and  Po- 
land and  the  Rusisans  acknowledged 
Lithuanian  independence.  This  was 
done  in  the  peace  treaty  between  Russia 
and  Lithuania  which  was  signed  on  July 
12,  1920  For  two  decades  the  Lith- 
uanian people  ruled  their  own  afTairs. 
Domestic  reforms  were  undertaken,  land 
was  made  available  to  the  peasant  farm- 
ers, factories  were  encouraged,  and  a  re- 
markable development  of  Lithuanian 
literature  and  culture  took  place. 

As  war  approached  In  Europe,  how- 
ever, once  again  the  Russians  moved 
their  political  and  military  forces  into 
Lithuania.  The  local  government  was 
changed  at  Soviet  insistence  to  one  which 
was  friendly  to  the  Soviets,  in  other 
words,  one  which  could  be  controlled  by 
the  Soviets.  The  government  thus  Im- 
posed asked  for  incorporation  into  the 
Soviet  realm.  In  answer  to  this  request. 
Lithuania  was  declared  a  constituent 
Republic  of  the  US.SJl.  on  August  3, 
1940.  The  masses  of  Lithuanian  people 
had  no  choice  in  the  matter  but  to  this 
day  they  remain  under  Soviet  controL 


As  we  contemplate  the  so-called  new 
atmosphere  in  international  relations, 
the  "spirit  of  Camp  David."  as  some  like 
to  call  it,  we  would  do  well  to  remember 
that  Lithuanians  have  known  the  perfidy 
of  their  large  Russian  neighbor.  If  we 
keep  the  Lithuanian  plight  In  mind,  we 
will  not  succumb  to  the  temptation  of  re- 
laxing our  defen-^e  efforts  or  failing  lo 
be  alert  to  Soviet  maneuvers  and  Inten- 
tions The  Lit.huanian  example  should 
warn  us  that  Sovu»t  talk  may  be  one 
thing  but  Soviet  behavior  another. 

American  Lithuanians,  strong  in  their 
understanding  of  what  liberty  can  mean, 
can  .say  the  following  to  thase  of  us  who 
have  never  lost  our  liberties:  Fellow 
American.'',  never  forvjet  the  precious 
herit«ce  of  fre*"dom  that  \s  yours.  It  is 
in  the  air  you  breathe  and  it  is  vital  to 
the  world  you  have  always  known.  r>o 
not  take  your  civil  rights  for  granted  but 
remember  your  re-sponsibllities.  You 
may  bo  tired  of  thinking  seriously  about 
your  Republic  3  problems  You  may  pre- 
fer the  easy  leisure  of  lax  and  lazy  or 
materialistic  living.  However,  take  care. 
Not  all  who  know  freedom's  worth  are 
able  to  be  free  Freedom  Ls  the  n^:ht 
only  of  those  wfio  know  its  worth  and 
who  aci  in  sucn  a  way  as  to  deserve  that 
right.  VUilance  and  responsibility 
therefore  are  the  nee 'ssary  virtues  of 
all  men  who  wi.«;h  to  live  In  freedom. 

On  this  day  commemorating  the  gal- 
lant Lithuanians  and  their  independ- 
ence, we  .salute  our  friends  in  far-off 
Lithuania  whose  example  can  mean  so 
much  to  us. 

Pboct-.^mation     Stat*       or       Pf.nmstlvania  — 
Lithuania  IicDEPrxoCMCE  Day,  Fibruart  18, 

1960 

Wi.prea*  Lithuania  wag  f  irmslly  declared 
a  frr^  and  lndej>enderit  Republic  by  the 
Coiinrll  of  Lithuania  on  February   IS,    1918, 

Whereas  the  p<j!it!cal  and  trrrltrTlal  liber- 
ties of  Lithuania  and  of  the  nelKhb<trlng 
Baltic  nations  were  forcibly  violated  and 
suppresaed  by  C«»tnmunl»t  Soviet  Russia  In 
.uplte  of  treaties  and  agreements  between 
tlieni.    and 

Wr.ereas  the  peciples  of  Lithuania  and  her 
npi^'.Nring  sLates  were  scattered  and  de- 
.^tr.'ved  by  murder,  exile  and  Imprisonment 
In    C'lnrontratlon    rampe:    and 

Whereas  the  Americans  of  Lithuanian  de- 
scent, nevertheleiw  commemorate  the  estab- 
.lihment  of  the  Kepubllr  f  Lithuania  as  a 
free  and  indepei.dent  state  and  maintain 
t.*-»e  fervent  li  >pe  t.'ine  she  will  regain  her 
liberties  and  rights  as  a  member  of  the  world 
community,  auid 

Wi'.ereas  the  Pennsylvanlans  of  Lithuanian 
descent  have  helped  buKd  our  C'-mmun- 
wealth  through  devotion  to  her  Ideals  and 
contributions  to  her  economic  welfare. 

Now,  therefore.  I  David  L  I-awrence.  Oot- 
ernor  (<t  the  C  jmrr.nnwoa. th  of  Priiney'ivanla. 
do  hereby  proi'lalm  Tue.sday.  Pehruary  16, 
1^60.  as  iJthuanla  Independence  Day,  and  I 
call  t;p«.'n  all  rit.zer.s  . 'f  the  C  immonwealth 
to  Join  with  our  citizens  of  Lithuanian  de- 
scent In  the  observation  of  this  Important 
anniversary  and  to  mark  the  occasion  with 
appropriate  ceremonies. 

PrrrsTOW     P*  .    February   II,    i960 
Conip-eeaman   Danih.  J    Plood, 
House  of  Repre.'^^ntatiies, 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dkai  Si»  Enclosed  you  will  And  c<>py  of 
restitution  Brtinted  by  the  executive  biiard  of 
District    7,   Lithuanian   Alliance  of   America. 
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composed  cjf  22  l^xet  locutetf  In  Luseme  and 
LACk.awanna  Counties.  Pa. 

ThU  resolution  eapreaaes  the  lec!lng»  of  Its 
membership.    Yovu  cuiislderatk>n  fcx  Us  con- 
tents will  be  deeply  appreciated-    Thank  you. 
Sincerely  yuurs, 

J'y^Tnt  Msrrzuk 
Ferretary.      Li'.huantn'n      Alliance      of 
Arneriva.  District  7. 


RcsoLtmcN  KDcrm  bt  thx  Exzcvnyr  Boaes 
or   THi   I.rTH^ANiAj*    AlUance   or   AMcaicA, 

DliTSlCT    7.    LUZFXNt    CCUNTY,    Pa   .    ON     SUN- 

OAY.  Fkbevast    7     1960,   AT  A  MtiTiNG  He:  D 
IN  300  East  Northampt-'n  Sntrrr   WitKrs- 

B^RRf      P.I 

Whereas  Febnja.-y  16  !9«0  will  mark  the 
annlverM.'7  of  the  birth  "f  lnde;>ei.  Jence  f  >r 
the  Republic  of  I  fthuanla:   and 

Whereas  durlr.g  a  perl^Kl  of  22  years  of 
Independence  Llihuaulans  proved  to  the 
world  th^lr  abUlty  lo  exist  as  a  democratic 
nation,  to  pr-igress  Industrially  and  econom- 
ically; and 

Whrrejuj  Lith'iaiila  has  herr>me  by  force  sn 
enslaved  satellite  st.ite  of  the  Russian  Com- 
munist regime    Tl.ere!  jre  be  it 

Mesi'lx^d.  I'hat  we  as  Amcrlcsn  cUl2en8, 
Mqjreas  our  leeliiigs  a^atusi  the  enslavement 
of  the  Llthuaniiii;  nation  and  u.-gently  rc- 
queat  the  Uuiled  States  dj  fiH  !t.  Its  power  to 
free  these  jv^r^ple 

Adopted  the  7th  div  of  February  19«0, 
WTlkes-Barre.   Pa. 

.\BAM    MllO'KI, 

C*i  airman.      I.i:huatM..n      Altiance      of 

A-'.ertta    UiAl^ut  7. 

Jcjsn  H    Mac  cina. 
Secretary       Lithuani^in      Alliance      of 

ATnerua.  District  7. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield'' 

Mr  Ml'RFHY.  I  yield  lo  the  gentle- 
man frt>m  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  IJ^NE.  Mr.  S}'t.^<r,  I  too  wi.sh 
to  compiimenl  tiie  gcialeman  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr  MtapHYl  on  his  ver>-  able 
pre.sentalion  to  the  Congress  here  today 
on  tills  observance  of  the  42d  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuania  s  Independence  Day. 
I  IceJ  tliat  lie  should  be  complimented 
for  briuging  Uiis  to  tlie  attention  of  the 
Congress  today  arjd  affording  us  an  op- 
portunity to  say  something  in  reference 
to  Lithuania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  February  16  of  each 
year  is  an  uncomfortable  day  for  Com- 
munist uopcrialisin. 

On  this  day  free  men  even-'where  ob- 
serve the  42d  anniversary  commemorat- 
ing the  restoration  oX  Lithuanian  Inde- 
l>endence. 

Dwell  on  that  word  'restoration." 

For  it  meaiis  that  no  tyrant,  no  mat- 
ter how  powerful,  lias  ever  succeeded  in 
permanently  entlavmg  Ul>e  Lithuanian 
people. 

Her  people  were  happy  with  their  in- 
dependence and  self-Bovernment  during 
the  twmUes  and  thirties.  Then  they 
were  physically  conquered  by  the  armed 
mik'ht  of  nazism.  followed  by  commu- 
nism. 

Naaism  is  dead.  In  time,  because  it 
violates  every  hope  of  humanity,  com- 
munism will  also  pmss  away. 

Today,  the  tree  peoples  of  the  work! 
pay  tribute  to  the  gallant  peoprie  of 
Lithuania,  azul  to  their  undylnc  ri^bt 
to  be  free.  And  «J1  the  feverish  effort* 
of  commtmlsm  can  never  still  the  Tolce 
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of  Justice  demanding  the  restoration  of 
independence  to  Lithuania  and  to  all 
the  captive  peoples. 

They  are  presently  surrounded  by  the 
Iron  Curtain  of  communism;  they  are 
ruled  by  puppet  governments  that  are 
the  toote  of  the  Kremlin :  and  they  are 
at  the  mercy  of  Communist  secret  agents 
and  Communi.st  military  power. 

Physically  they  are  conquered. 

But  .«rpli  I  dually  they  are  tn\incible. 

In  the  heart  of  every  Lithuanian  Ls 
the  yearning  to  be  free,  tliat  all  the  force 
and  terror  and  propat:anda  of  the  Com- 
munists cannot  defeat. 

That  is  why  Khrushchev  worries 

That  is  why  he  is  trying  to  blackmail 
the  Western  Power?  into  the  surrender 
of  conscience  that  will  recognize  the 
complete  ab^^orption  oi  the  captive  na- 
tions by  Red  Russian  imperialism. 

UnfortuHLtely.  the  policies  of  the 
White  House  have  indirectly  strength- 
ened his  hand 

The  White  Hoase  has  presided  orer 
the  decline  of  American  power  and  pres- 
tige in  relation  to  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union  by  encoura.einc  the  production  of 
consumer  poods  at  the  expcn.se  cf  na- 
tional need.s. 

The  loss  of  American  military  su- 
periority was  responsible  for  the  invi- 
tation to  Khinislichev. 

In  turn,  the  administration  has 
secretly  abandoned  the  captive  nations 
to  tl.eir  fate  in  s;>ite  of  empty  words  to 
the  contrary 

Beware  of  the  coming  summit 
meeting. 

It  caii  only  result  in  stalemate  or  con- 
ce.vsioiifi  by  tlie  free  world. 

Before  the  summit,  the  American  peo- 
ple must  speak  up  in  no  uncertain 
torm.s.  derlarint;  that  the  administra- 
tions «hift  in  loreifni  policy  does  not 
represent  the  true  mind  and  voice  of 
the  United  States  and  its  people. 

To  us  freedom  is  the  most  precious 
quahly  of  life  Tlie  administration, 
however,  sf^ms  to  t>elieve  that  we  prefer 
creature  comforts  bflore  all  else.  It 
would  setk  an  accommodation  with  the 
Sonnet  Union  by  having  us  forget  our 
moral  obligations  to  the  captive  peoples, 
.'-0  that  we  can  indulge  ourselves  in  more 
personal  luxuries. 

Thus  policy  of  exp>ediency  encourages 
the  agirre.s.sors.  and  discourages  those 
who  placed  their  faith  in  the  United 
States  and  the  principles  for  which  it 
stands 

To  correct  this  unfortunate  Impres- 
sion, wc.  the  people,  must  reaffirm  our 
detei'mlnation  to  seek  not  peace  at  any 
price  but  peace  based  upon  freedom  and 
justice 

We  must  clearly  state  that  we  will 
never  agree  to  any  recogniUon,  actual 
or  implied,  of  Red  Russia's  domination 
over  those  nations  whose  God-given 
freedoms  It  has  "Khrash-ed." 

Our  tribute  to  the  brave  people  of 
Lithuania  on  this  42d  anniversary  of 
their  independence  day  wlH  be  hollow 
and  hypocritical  unless  we  pledge  our- 
selves to  this  declaration  of  lndei)end- 
ence  for  all. 

What  does  the  administration  say  to 
the  Uthoanfan  people  on  this  anni- 
versary? 


Has  it  the  courage  to  assert,  and  with- 
out mental  reser^'ations,  that  the  United 
States  will  never  recognize  Red  Russia's 
conquest  of  the  captive  nations? 

Whether  it  does  or  not  the  American 
people,  through  their  Representatives  in 
tl-ie  Congress  of  the  United  States,  are 
speaking  up  and  are  sending  this  mes- 
sage to  their  fellow  men  and  women  in 
Lithuania:  "Look  forward  to  the  day 
when  your  independence  will  be  re- 
stored.   America  will  not  fail  you." 

Mr  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.    I  yield. 

Mr  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  other  Members  of  the  House  today 
in  commemorating  the  42d  anniversary 
of  Lithuania's  independence.  I  also 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Murphy]  for  reserving  this  time 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  gallant  people  of 
Lithuania. 

On  Sunday.  February  14.  the  Ameri- 
can Lithuanian  Society  of  Washington, 
DC.  commemorated  the  42d  anniver- 
sary of  the  declaration  of  Lithuania's  in- 
dependence at  a  luncheon  in  the  Wash- 
ington Hotel.  Washington,  D.C.  As  guest 
speaker  for  tli«  occasion.  I  delivered  an 
address  to  the  large  crowd  assembled 
which  under  unanimous  consent  I  incor- 
porate as  part  of  my  remarks  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  next  Sunday,  at  East 
Chicago,  Ind.,  will  be  the  annual  banquet 
commemorating  the  42d  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  Lndep>endeuce.  Albert  Vinick, 
of  East  Chicago,  has  forwarded  to  me 
the  Governor  of  Indiana's  proclamation 
concerning  this  occasion.  Under  unani- 
mous consent  the  Governor's  proclama- 
tion IS  mcluded  with  my  remarks. 

The  address  and  proclamation  follow: 

Addbssb  or  Hon.  Rat  J.  Madoex 

Today  we  are  commemorating  the  43d  an- 
niversary ol  the'  declaration  of  Independence 
f*  Lithtiania.  By  reason  of  Its  geographical 
u>cation,  this  Uberty-lovinir  nation  has  strug- 
gled for  Independence  and  seU-goveriiment 
through  the  centuries. 

It  was  In  the  13th  century  that  Lithuania 
became  united  as  a  nation  under  the  single 
rule  of  King  Mlndaugas.  The  nation  en- 
Joyed  independent  government  at  different 
periods  for  several  centuries  but  unfortu- 
nately powerful  neighbor  nations  fcrught  and 
conquered  Lithuania.  These  strupglea  im- 
peded Its  peaceful  growth  and  expansion  as 
an  Independent  nation  for  long  i>ertods  of 
time  During  the  120-odd  years  of  Russian 
damination  a  half-dozen  revolts  against  Mos- 
cow's tyranny  were  unsucceaBlul. 

World  War  I  presented  a  situation  which 
eventually  resulted  in  the  ertablishment  of 
an  Independent  and  free  Lithuania.  It  was 
on  February  16,  1918.  that  the  Lithuanian 
National  Council  adopted  a  declaration  call- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  an  lnd€p>endent 
Lithuania  and  the  severance  of  all  political 
and  eccmomlc  ties  which  linked  It  with  other 
nations. 

On  Septem.ber  22,  1921.  Lithuania  was  ad- 
nUtted  In  the  League  of  Nations  and  it  be- 
came recognized  as  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
national eommunlty.  I>urtng  its  independ- 
ence, stretching  over  a  period  up  until  the 
beginning  of  World  War  11,  no  other  nation 
in  history  ever  demonstrated  a  better  talent 
and  ability  to  enact  practical  and  progres- 
sive laws  for  its  people.  Great  land  lefmm 
progranu  were  Instituted  tatd  mfiUona  of 
acres  of  land  which  formerly  were  owned  and 
operated  by  a  comi>€u^tire!f  few  f anrfltea  was 
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purchased  and  distributed  to  over  a  quarter 
million  families  who  became  independent 
land  owners  and  producers  through  this 
afH'&'fi&n  reform  program.  At  that  time  over 
75  percent  of  the  people  of  Lithuania  were 
engaged  in  agriculture.  Modern  farming 
methods  and  machinery  were  introduced  and 
production  f)er  acre  greatly  increased:  11  ve- 
Btock  breeding,  dairy  production  and  other 
forms  of  agriculture  actively  brought  about 
prosperity  to  this  nation. 

Also  during  this  period  of  time,  indus- 
trial production  greatly  multiplied  In  1913. 
Lithuania  had  approximately  150  major  in- 
dustrial establlshmenw.  while  in  1939  the 
number  was  increased  to  over  16  000.  Rail- 
road transportation  and  road  building  ex- 
pansion were  improved  throughout  the  land 
and  by  1938,  Lithuania  had  modern  equipped 
railroads,  waterways,  etc. 

The  Government  of  Li'hviania  encouraged 
and  aided  the  people  cf  Lithuania  to  con- 
struct schools,  hospitals,  etc  .  and  pas.sed 
social  legislation  greatly  expanding  educa- 
tional facilities  for  the  youths  of  that  na- 
tion. Inside  of  20  years,  the  ."itudents  at- 
tending first -class  grammar  classes  increased 
from  70,000  to  almost  300.000.  I  am  men- 
tioning the  above  accomplishments  uf  the 
Independent  Lithuanian  Government  t. >  re- 
call the  great  accomplishments  of  a  .small 
nation  when  given  the  opportunity  free  from 
outside  domination 

All  this  great  progress  of  Independent 
Lithuania  was  curtailed  and  nuUifled  by  tl-.e 
aggressive  deslrer  of  neighbor ine;  tyrai:r.s, 
Stalin  and  Hitler,  in  their  separate  and  col- 
lective designs  to  rule  and  dominate  E^.^rope 
and  eventually  the  world.  Of  course,  time 
brought  about  the  destruction  of  one  of  the 
tyrants  but  Stalin  and  his  Communist 
leaders  continued  their  program  of  world 
enslavement.  Lithuania,  along  with  other 
small  nations  In  Central  Europe,  has  been 
the  victim  of  the  Communist  world  con- 
spiracy which  is  still  a  therat  to  ail  free 
nations  throughout  the  world. 

The  Lithuanian  people,  whether  living  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  or  residing  in  other 
lands  throughout  the  globe,  have  never 
terminated  the  fight  for  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. The  Lithuanians  will  continue 
to  fight  until  independence  is  won  and  com- 
munism and  its  tyrannical  leaders  are  de- 
feated in  their  long  program  for  world 
enslavement. 

The  United  States,  as  a  leader  of  the  free 
world,  must  forever  be  alert  and  constantly 
keep  militarily  prepared  because  Lithuania 
and  other  nations  have  learned  by  e.xpe- 
rience  that  the  only  thing  that  keeps  the 
Communist  leaders  from  rapidly  aggressip.g 
and  expanding  is  the  fear  of  military  re- 
prisals from  nations  who  have  the  strength 
and  force  to  bring  about  Soviet  defeat.  Tae 
world  has  observed  the  Kremlin  and  its 
program  of  aggression  to  retreat  and  extend 
peace  overtures  when  it  is  to  their  interest 
to  so  do.  When  the  Kremlin  feels  it  can 
strike  successfully  to  expand  and  aggress,  it 
will  cast  aside  all  agreements  and  treaties 
to  further  its  power  and  control  over  nther 
people. 

In  this  long  combat  again.<;t  Communist 
aggression,  our  Government  is  neglecting  to 
use  the  greatest  weapon  against  communism. 
That  weapon  Is  truth  -that  weapon  is  in- 
forming the  people  of  the  free  world  tne 
facts  and  the  true  history  of  communism  and 
Its  methods  of  expansion  and  aggression  If 
the  free  people  of  A.sia,  Africa,  ^yjuth  Amer- 
ica, and  even  our  neight>or  Cuba  knew  the 
facts  of  the  Kremlin  methods  of  torture, 
mass  murder,  prison  camps,  atrocities,  etc  , 
used  by  Stalin  and  Khrushchev  in  euslavi  ig 
Lithuania  and  other  captive  nations,  *e 
would  have  no  fear  of  the  future  spread  of 
communism  and  its  atheistic  doctrine.  This 
sordid  story  has  been  recorded  by  tw  m- 
thorlzed    Special    Congressional    Commr.t'.-es 


In  the  82d  and  83d  Congresses  The  re- 
corded  testimony  of  hundreds  of  witnesses, 
exhibits,  findings,  and  recommendations  of 
these  two  committees  are  of  record  and  avail- 
able for  distribution  to  neutral  and  other 
inde{>endent  nations  throughout  the  world. 
These  true  facts  about  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy should  be  available  for  distribution 
as  an  offset  to  the  vicious  and  false  Com- 
muiii.st  propaganda  conilng  directly  from 
Moscow  and  Red  China.  Disseminating  the 
real  tr\ith  is  one  of  our  greatest  and  m<<8t 
effectively  used  weapons  and  least  cristly  and 
should  be  chisslfled  :v6  the  Nc^  2  effort  to 
preserve  f.-ee  governments  througho\it  the 
world 

The  No.  1  obligation  of  our  Nation  and 
other  free  nations  is  to  keep  militarily  pre- 
pared or  the  liberty  of  all  free  people  in  the 
world  is  in  Jeopardy.  It  is  only  through  in- 
ternational unity  of  free  peoples  and  sacri- 
fices to  keep  our  defenses  all  powerful  that 
freedom  and  self-g^jvernment  can  again  come 
to  Lithuania  and  other  nations  now  en- 
slaved behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Proclamation — State  op  Induna — Rkpubi-ic 
or  Lithuania  Day   Ptbhuabv  16.  1960 

To  All   To  Whom   Their  Present i  May  Come. 
Greeting. 

Whereas  the  16ih  day  of  February  1960  will 
mark  the  42d  anniversary  of  the  declaration 
of  Independence  by  the  people  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Lithuania;   and 

Wherea.s  the  Republic  of  Lithuania,  a 
peace-loving  and  progressive  nation,  not- 
withstanding Its  loyalty  to  International 
treaties  and  agreements,  fell  victim  to  the 
unprovoked  aggres-sion  and  military  Invasion 
by  Communist  Russia  and.  in  spite  of  all  the 
declarations  and  obligations  solemnly  vmder- 
taken  by  the  great  powers  under  the  At- 
lantic Charter  and  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  is  still  subjected  to  the  premedi- 
tated Kremlin  policy  of  physical,  national, 
cultural,  religious  and  economic  destruction; 
and 

Whereas  the  similar  conditions  persist  In 
ail  the  Baltic  States  and  in  many  other 
countries  of  Europe  which,  at  the  close  of 
the  last  world  war.  were  so  unfortunate  to 
find  themselves  in  the  bag  of  such  Soviet 
military  prey;  and 

Whereas  the  residents  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana feel  deep  s>-mpathy  for  the  gallant 
people  of  Lithuania  and  of  other  countries 
presently  enslaved  by  the  Kremlin  imperial- 
ism. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Harold  W.  Handley.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Indiana,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim Tuesday,  February  16.  1960.  as  Repub- 
lic of  Lithuania  Day  in  Indiana  and  do  urgp 
ail  interested  people  who  will  gat  .her  at  ap- 
propriate gatherings  this  day  to  raise  their 
voices  against  ail  corrununlsm. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  to  be  affixed  the  great 
seal  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  at  the  Capitol. 
In  the  city  of  Indlanap<>lls.  this  18th  day 
of  January  1960 

Harold  W    Handley. 

Governor  of  Indiana 

By  the  Governor; 

John  R    Wm.sh 
Secretary   of   State. 

Mr  MADDEN  Mr  Speaker.  T  a.sk 
unanimou5  consent  lo  extend  my  re- 
mark.s  and  to  include  certain  related 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  I.s  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana'' 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
erentleman  yield '^ 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
firiii.'^hed  minority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana   i  Mr.  HalleckJ. 


Mr  HALI.ECK.  Mr  Sp«'aker.  I  am 
happy  to  join  my  colleague-s  on  thi.s 
occa.sion.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I 
am  going  to  avoid  any  politics  in  con- 
nection uith  what  is  ."Wild  here  today.  I 
shall  only  .say  at  the  outset  that  cer- 
tainly the  administration  of  President 
Ehsenhower  has  not  de.serted  the  Lith- 
uanian people  and  never  will  de.seit 
Ihein.  That  would  be  the  mo.st  unlik»'ly 
thing  that  could  happen. 

Forty-two  years  ago  today  the  Lith- 
uanian nation  proclauned  its  independ- 
ence. Tills  marked  the  .survival  of  this 
country,  with  its  long  history  and  rich 
tradition,  in  spite  of  more  than  a  cen- 
tury in  the  hands  of  the  Russian  czars. 

Reborn  in  the  mid.st  of  the  Fust 
World  War,  Lithuania  was  able  lo  assert 
her  independence  only  after  Soviet 
troops,  which  had  moved  into  her  terri- 
tory in  the  last  wecics  of  1918.  had  bt'»n 
driven  out  a  year  later  with  Allied  help. 

On  July  12.  1920,  in  a  treaty  wiili 
Lithuania,  the  Soviet  Government  de- 
clared "the  right  of  all  nations  to  free 
self-determination"  and,  on  this  basis, 
recognized  "the  sovereign  rights  and  in- 
dependence of  the  Lithuanian  .state   ' 

The  Soviet  Government  further  re- 
nounced for  all  time  all  tlie  sovereit'n 
rights  of  Ru-ssia  over  the  Lithuanian 
people  and  their  territory." 

During  the  two  decades  of  Lithuanian 
independence  which  followed,  the  Soviet 
Government  reiterated  these  plpdgf.>  in 
other  agi-eemcnts  with  the  Lithuanian 
Government. 

As  late  as  October  1939  while  forcing 
Lithuania  to  sign  a  "mutual  a.ssistance 
pact,"  the  USSR,  claimed  to  guaran- 
tee Lithuania's  independence  By  that 
time,  however,  the  Soviets  had  already 
reached  .secret  agreements  with  Na?i 
Germany  under  which  the  Baltic  States 
were  to  fall  within  the  Soviet  sphere  of 
influence. 

By  the  summer  nf  1940  I.ithuanla  had 
been    occupied    by    Soviet    troops,    and 
after  rigged  elections  during  July  of  that 
year,  the  country  was  Incorporated  into 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  United  States  wa.s  quick  to  de- 
nounce this  illegal  act  and  has  con- 
sistently refu.sed  to  recogniz*-  the  forced 
incorporation  of  Lithuania  into  the 
USSR. 

In  spite  of  the  walls  behind  which 
the  Soviet  Union  seeks  to  hide  it.  we 
know  that  the  Lithuanian  people  have 
not  accepted  the  denial  of  then  inde- 
pendence. A  few  years  ago,  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Hou.se  of  Repre.sentatives  ex- 
posed the  Soviet  use  of  deportation, 
persecution,  and  economic  exploitation 
in  an  effort  to  consolidate  its  control  of 
Lithuania  and  found  that  none  of  the.se 
actions  have  destroyed  the  enduring  uill 
of  the  Lithuanian  people  for  freedom 
and  independence. 

We  in  America  know  well  the  quali- 
ties of  the  brave  Lithuanian  people 
through  their  kinsmen  here  who,  by 
their  industry,  .skill,  and  love  of  free- 
dom have  made  a  lasting  contribution 
to  the  growth  of  the  United  Stales. 
Tliey  sharp  wiUi  all  their  fellow-citizens 
of  the  United  States  the  determination 
that  the  people  of  Lithuania  will  not  be 
forgotten  and  that  they   will  acain  t-n- 
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Joy  the  sovereign  ri»;iiis  and  mdepend- 
eiice  of  which  they  have  been  deprived. 

Mr  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MURPHY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fr'jm  Mu-ssachusetls. 

Mr  ONEIIX  Mr  Speaker  on  Feb- 
ruary 16  of  1918  the  Lithuaman  people 
prKlauned  their  independence  and  es- 
tablish' d  their  d<"mocratic  Republic.  By 
that  a(  t  the  pt-ople  of  Lithuania,  who 
had  sulTered  under  Russian  autocracy 
for  mo:e  than  100  years,  took  their  des- 
tiny m  their  own  hands  and  for  the  next 
20  yeais  ihey  cnjoy<  d  freedom  in  their 
hisiont  homeland.  Hui  ihae  two  happy 
decade;  were  succeeded  by  sad  and  tragic 
periods  %h.ch  have  brcu''iit  lathuania 
once  more  undi  ;■  l.*.o  heels  cf  rutJ^.less 
conQuerors  and  t  nsiaved  ihe  Lithuanian 
people  sinee^  1^0. 

Sinci*  tlie  middle  of  that  year  unfor- 
tunate Lithuanians  have  not  known 
freedofn  m  their  h odd '  land  They  have 
not  ev'm  the  freedom  to  abandon  it  m 
excharge  for  freetJom  which  they  may 
find  ehfwherr.  1  he  oil  and  heartleB 
Cumm  ip.isls  hav"  imposed  upon  them 
the  umendinr  Com b»  mist  re^'ime  under 
whici;  t/it-y  are  doomed  to  do  slave  labtidf 
under  ■bomirra!;>e  condition.'^  The  one 
eticoMi.itunfi  part  m  ihi.*-  iragie  existence 
is  Uia;  these  stouthearted  and  coura- 
geous :'ouk«  snJl  t  img  lo  their  idea  of  free- 
dom, they  still  chei-tsh  their  independ- 
ence, und  Uiey  KtUl  entertain  the  hoiie 
that  in  the  end  their  su fTennps  and  sac- 
rifices A  111  pro\e  not  to  liave  been  m  vain. 
On  th,*  42d  anniversary  (  f  wheir  Inde- 
pendence Day  I  ardent  1 J  Impe  that  Uk  y 
are  nX  to  be  disappiiAnted  in  their 
expectations,  and  l2"iey  will  have  their 
reward  in  freedom 

Mr,  ROCJNEY  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
pentleman  yiek!  > 

Mr.  idvJWHY  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Kenlleman  from  New  York 

Mr  ROONFY.  Mr  Speaker  I  should 
also  liKe  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Renlleman  from  Ilhnoi.s  IMr  MrnPHTl. 
and  s,iy  t-hat  onc«  a^ain  I  welconoo  the 
privilege  to  ptiy  tribute  to  tl.e  coura- 
CfKHis  people  of  Lithuania  on  the  occa- 
sion >f  the  42d  anniver.sary  of  the 
lndep<  ndence  of  their  country 

It  Ta«  on  February  16,  1918,  that 
T.ithvK.nia  declared  her  independence 
Hut  txlay  Lithuania  is  not  free  or  in- 
dependent for,  m  June  1940,  her  lands 
and  ;nstitut!ons  were  seized  by  the 
tyran  iical  rulers  of  Soviet  Russia. 
Since  then  the  proud  and  valiant  people 
of  Lit  luania  have  undergone  severe  per- 
.secutlon  and  deprivation.  Despite  these 
hardships  and  even  since  1940  their  de- 
sire fDr  national  identity  and  freedom 
lias  never  wavered. 

ThJ  sufTenngs  which  the  Lithuanian 
peoplt'  have  had  to  endure  throti^h  the 
ruthless  domination  of  the  Soviet 
tvran  s  should  inspire  all  the  peoples 
throughout  the  free  world  W>  come  to  the 
aid  o:  their  cause  for  free<iom  and  in- 
deper  dence 

Mr  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
pentleman  yield? 

Mr  MLTIPHY.  I  yield  to  the  genlie- 
man  1  rom  ConnecticuL 

Mr  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  nimois  iMr. 


Murphy!  for  his  fore&i^'ht  In  obtaining 
this  time  to  celebrate  the  annireirsary  of 
Lithusoiian  mdependence.  Icofapiiment 
him  on  one  of  the  finest  statements  that 
I  have  heard  in  the  Houae. 

In  the  midst  of  the  current  trend  to- 
v.ard  accommodation  with  the  Commu- 
ni.-ts  it  IS  particularly  appropriate  that 
v.e  here  in  the  Coiieress  of  the  United 
Slates  pause  to  mark  the  observance  of 
Lithuanian  Ir.dependence  Day 

1  his  anmversary  should  not  pass  un- 
noticed t>ecau.se  it  is  the  date  when  42 
year-  a  :o  tl.f  peoj^le  of  this  great  and 
ancjer.i  Baltic  national  family  took  their 
;.lace  amonsj  the  nations  erf  the  world 
us  a  free  and  mdeijcndent  country. 

With  our  own  tradition  of  devotion 
to  libervv  and  self-determination  this 
emergence  of  arxjther  nation  into  mature 
individuality  is  worthy  of  note. 

Trapically,  howevrr.  this  brave  new 
nation  was  not  fated  to  continue  to  en- 
joy the  blessings  of  its  newly  won  status. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  iron  heel  of  dicta- 
torship '  Clashed  down  upon  this  l^ekp- 
le«8  coiintrs-  and  rtfc  people  have  ever 
smre  been  held  rapuve  to  a  cruel 
t.vranny. 

Thus.  o(n  thus  historic  day  we  have  a 
second  and  more  compelling  reason  for 
noting  thLs  date.  'We  who  enjoy  the 
f  :-redoni  which  is  denied  to  Lithuania  can 
record  our  sympathy  with  our  fellow  men 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain:  our  unalterable 
oppcr^itkjn  to  the  slavery  in  which  they 
dwe'.:  and  our  determination  to  use  every 
rcaiscnable  means  to  bring  them  oack 
into  the  comp..:iT  of  free  nations. 

Fi-orn  personal  experience  in  my  home- 
town of  Waterbury.  1  have  reason  to 
know  of  the  outstanding  character  and 
the  broad  capabilities  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  I  have  worked  and  studied  and 
played  with  them  In  the  open  air  erf 
f  i-eedom.  tlie  cluldren  and  grandchildren 
of  LiiliUanian  immigrants  have  entered 
the  fleJds  of  religion,  of  education,  of 
politics,  of  tlie  professions,  and  of  the 
arts  with  conspictxios  success.  They 
have  cortnbuted  in  a  notable  degree  to- 
ward making  our  American  social  com- 
j  lex  stronger  and  more  enduring.  And 
their  qualities  of  tolerance,  of  industiT, 
and  ol  respect  for  the  best  in  tradition 
are  needed  more  m  this  country  today 
than  ever  before. 

It  is  with  these  considerations  In  mind, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  rise  to  Join  in  the 
ob.servance  of  this  day  which  is  sacred 
to  all  Lithuanians.  Given  the  same 
f:  eedam  and  opportimity  in  their  native 
land  which  their  descendants  have  en- 
joyed in  the  United  States,  we  wo\ild  see 
on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  a  country 
tlmt  would  be  second  to  none  in  culture, 
in  prosperity,  and  in  dignity. 

Tlie  world  is  a  poorer  piace  when  na- 
tions like  Lithuania  which  are  burning 
to  be  free  are  not  allowed  to  make  their 
contribution  to  the  common  welfare. 
The  tyranny  which  suppresses  this  na- 
tional urge  is  intrinsically  evil  and  must 
eventually  lose  its  force,  but  the  influ- 
ence of  informed  and  aroused  world 
opinion  in  bringing  about  the  day  of 
deliverance  l&  of  vital  importance. 

As  free  people,  we  have  an  obligation 
to  maintain  this  flame  ol  freedom  and 
to   keep  it  burning  steadily.     If  we  do 


maintam  it.  we  may  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  Lithuania  will  again  control 
her  own  destiny.  If  we  permit  this  life- 
giving  light  to  become  extinguished,  the 
tragedy  will  not  only  be  that  of  Lith- 
uania, but  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica as  well. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ilhnois, 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  join  in  commending  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Murphy] 
for  reserving  this  time  today  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Lithuania 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  observing  this  42d  anniversary 
in  a  special  order  granted  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ilhnois  before  the  considera- 
tion of  the  legislative  calendar  today 
rattier  than,  as  customai-y.  following  its 
conclusion.  This  reflects  the  high  es- 
teem the  Members  of  tliis  Congress  hold 
for  the  Lithuanian  people  in  their  strug- 
gle for  indepCTklence.  I  feel  that  Mr. 
MuRPKT  is  indeed  performing  a  great 
service  here  on  this  significant  issue,  es- 
pecially when  the  gentleman  is  not  of 
Lithuanian  background  but  of  Irish 
background.  He  shows  a  great  breadth 
and  depth  of  understanding  for  this  fine 
nation  whcse  great  people  have  fought 
so  hard  and  so  long  to  retain  the  pnn- 
ciples  of  human  dignity. 

Much  has  been  said  in  recent  months 
about  the  free  world  s  missile  gap  and  de- 
terrent power.  I  can  say  that  one  thing 
i."?  certain,  lust  as  night  foUo^rs  day, 
there  is  no  deterrent  gap  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Lithuanian  people  and  their 
neighbors  in  Poland.  Estonia.  Latvia, 
C«echoslovakia.  East  Germany.  Ru- 
mania. Bulgaria,  Hungarj-  and  the 
Ukraine,  all  living  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, in  their  dedication  to  the  princi- 
ples of  freedom.  And  I  can  say  further 
that  the  great  spirit  that  these  people  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  tjT>ify  in  their 
dedication  to  freedom  is  the  one  factor 
that  has  arrested  any  plans  the  Soviet 
Union  might  have  for  toucMng  off  a  third 
world  war  in  Russia's  determination  to 
capture  the  world.  Nobody  knows  better 
than  Khrushchev,  and  his  cohorts  in  the 
Kremlm.  the  utter  futility  of  launching 
a  third  world  war:  tiecause  most  of  these 
people,  certainly  those  behind  the  Iron 
Curt&m.  includmg  the  gallant  Lithuan- 
ians, would  be  marching  eastward.  The 
stubborn  spirit  of  freedom  being  mani- 
fested by  the  people  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain today  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
deterrent  factors  in  retainmg  world 
f>eace.  We  Americans  must  recognize 
that  the  people  of  Lithuania.  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  other  captive  na- 
tions, by  continuing  to  resist  commu- 
nism, are  mdeed  waging  our  own  battle 
under  the  most  difficult  conditions. 
That  is  why  today,  as  we  observe  the  42d 
luuiiversary  of  Lithuania's  independence 
following  World  War  I.  we  mtist  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  to  the  firm  principle  that 
there  camiot  be  any  lasting  peace  until 
Lithuania  and  the  other  captive  nations 
are  again  free.  We,  as  Americans,  must 
repel  at  all  cost  the  gTOwii«  tendency  to 
accept  a  •  status  quo"  in  Central  Europe. 
Accepting  a  status  quo  erf  these  captive 
nations  could  well  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
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most  disastrous  decisions  leading  ulti- 
mately to  the  collapse  of  freedom  in  our 
own  Nation. 

We  can  all  learn  a  significant  lesson 
today  from  Lithuania's  own  heroic  his- 
tory. 

In  northeastern  Europe  some  3  mil- 
lion Lithuanians  live  in  an  area  of  only 
a  little  more  than  20.000  square  m.les. 
There  through  most  of  the  Middle  Ages 
and  part  of  modern  times  they  have  been 
the  upholders  and  defenders  of  Western 
Christian  civilization  against  pressure 
from  Asia.  In  the  course  of  their  turbu- 
lent history  they  have  managed  to  hold 
their  own  and  safeguard  their  freedom. 
even  in  the  face  of  some  formidable 
forces.  By  the  end  of  the  18th  century. 
however,  the  powerful  Russian  advance 
overwhelmed  them.  Their  country  'vas 
then  overrun  and  incorporated  into  the 
Russian  Empire.  In  1918  when  the  czar- 
ist  regime  collapsed,  the  Lithuanians 
toci:  swlvantage  of  the  resulting  situation 
and  proclaimed  their  national  independ- 
ence on  February  16  of  that  year  Un- 
fortunately, the  independence  thus  re- 
gained was  taken  away  from  them  in 
1940.  and  the  country  became  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union 

Since  then  LithuaniarLs  in  iheir  home- 
land have  not  known  freedom  Unier 
the  oppressive  Communist  tyranny 
there,  installed  by  the  heartless  men  of 
the  Kremlin,  they  are  denied  all  free- 
doms. We  of  course  know  that  these 
brave  Lithuanians  do  not  have  the  free- 
dom to  celebrate  their  independence 
day.  Let  us  ardently  hope  that  th'^.se 
deserving  souls  will  vsoon  regain  their 
lost  freedom  and  live  in  peace  in  their 
beloved  homeland  Only  in  their  fn»e- 
dom  can  we  give  meaning  to  our  ovn 
democracy. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois 'Mr.  Murphy  i  for  todays  tribute  to 
the  people  of  Lithuania. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield  to  the  gentl-e- 
man  from  Connecticut 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  .Speaker.  I.  too. 
would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  com- 
plimenting and  commending  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  for  his  very  timely  re- 
marks today.  The  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois is  a  member  of  the  ereat  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  He  is  veiT  much 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  of  Eastern  Europe.  Those 
of  us  who  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
sei-ve  with  him  and  to  confer  with  him 
in  the  House  realize  the  depths  of  his 
concern  for  these  great  peoples,  particu- 
larly for  the  Lithuanian  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  I  am  privi- 
leged to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  sa- 
luting the  heroic  people  of  Lithuania  on 
this,  the  42d  anniversary  of  the  declara- 
tion of  Lithuanian  independence  On 
February  16,  1918,  after  123  years  of 
Russian  domination,  the  Lithuanian 
people  succeeded  m  regaining  their  in- 
dependence and  reestablishing  an  indi- 
vidual national  state. 

The  gallant  struggle  of  the  Lithua- 
nian people  to  secure  freedom  and  in- 
dependence has  spanned  centuries.  The 
Lithuanian  State  first  came  into  being 
in  the  year  1253.  more  than  700  years 
ago.     Hers  was  a  glorious  history  dur. 


ing  whicli  time  her  people  nurtured 
their  strong  love  for  independence. 
When,  late  in  the  18th  century.  Lithu- 
ania was  conquered  by  the  old  Russian 
Empire,  her  brave  people  persevered  in 
their  resistance  to  tyranny  and  faith- 
fully preserved  their  heritage  of  free- 
dom. 

Courage  and  faith  .served  Lithuania 
well,  and  on  a  fateful  day  in  February, 
exactly  42  years  a«o  her  people  won 
and  proclaimed  her  indeiJendenre 
Lithuania  wa.s  welcomed  into  tiie  family 
of  free  nations 

It  saddens  m^'  to  note  iJiat  this  pre- 
cious pn2:e  of  indepenience  was  again 
snatched  from  our  Lithuanian  friends 
within  a  reldtivply  .short  period  On 
June  15.  1940  the  Soviet  Union  violated 
all  of  Its  treaty  commitments  with  Lith- 
uania and.  without  provocation  or  justi- 
fication, m  utter  contempt  of  interna- 
tional morality,  the  Red  Army  .seized 
control  of  this  small  nation.  Since  that 
time,  the  Kremlin  has  deliberat.e!y  .set 
about  exterminating  Lithuanian  culture 
and  sufT(x:ating  all  independent  senti- 
ment. Deportations,  under  one  guise  or 
another,  have  exiled  I.lthuanian.s  to 
forced  labor  camps  in  European  Ru.ssla 
the  Arctic  remon,  the  Urals.  Siberia,  and 
the  Far  East.  But  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple, despite  such  adversity,  have  never 
abandoned  then  fight  for  freedom  and 
liberty. 

Today  our  hearts  and  minds  are  moved 
with  compas.sion  by  the  .'.ufTering  we 
know  our  good  friends  in  Lithuania  are 
undergoing  this  very  hour.  At  the  .same 
time,  we  take  inspiration  from  the 
knowledge  that  these  people  have  bravely 
survived  other  and  earlier  periods  of 
foreign  tyranny  The  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple stand  as  a  glorious  remindtr  to  the 
world  that  the  love  of  liberty  can  never 
be  conquered.  For  thi.s,  we  must  t>e 
grateful  to  our  noble  friends. 

It  IS  fitting,  therefore,  that  we  who 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  free  land  should 
pause  to  express  our  support  for  the 
cause  of  the  brave  Lithuanian  people. 
In  .so  doint;.  we  reafflrni  our  faith  m  the 
great  cause  of  freedom   for  ail  peoples. 

I  pray  that  our  Lithuanian  frlend.s 
may  soon  see  their  fondest  dream  ful- 
filled: that  their  country  will  again  take 
Its  place  amon2  the  community  of  free 
and  independent  nations,  and  that  they 
shall  share  with  us  the  ble.ssmgs  of 
liberty. 

Mr  BLTIKE  of  Ma.s.sachusett.s  Mr 
Speaker,   will  the   gentleman  yield^ 

Mr  MURPHY  I  yield  to  tho  gentle- 
man from  Ma.s.-achusett,s 

Mr  BURKE  of  Mas.sachu.setts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  February 
14.  m  St  Cii.simirs  Hall,  in  the  city  of 
Brockton,  Mass  .  I  had  the  privilege  of 
addressing  over  500  per.sons  of  Lithu- 
anian ancestrv  A.ssembled  th'-re  were 
.some  of  the  f^ne.st  people  who  live  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Ma.s.sachusetts 

The  talk  that  I  gave  there  I  .shall  in- 
clude in  my  remarks  this  afternoon 

As  we  commemorate  this  42d  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuanian  independence  we 
should  be  reminded  of  that  great  Presi- 
dent, Woodrow  Wilson,  a  great  Ideali.st. 
the  man  who  recognized  this  fine,  great 
counfrv  of  Lithuania. 


Mr  Speaker,  the  Lithuanian  people 
are  one  of  the  oldest  known  inhabitants 
of  northeastern  Europe,  ar^d  the  formerlj 
forested,  marshy  country  on  the  north- 
eastern shores  of  the  Baltic  which  Is 
known  as  Lithuania,  has  been  their 
homeland  for  at  least  l,OuO  years.  A.s  a 
distinct  national  entity.  Lithuania!  i.s 
date  their  written  history  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  llLh  century.  Then 
they  .seem  to  have  led  a  rather  simple 
life  under  a  number  of  Independent 
chiefs  In  separate  principalities  But 
.soon  threats  from  lu-uhbonn^  tribes  on 
the  north,  east,  and  south  forced  them 
to  unite  under  one  ruler,  thus  forming  a 
unified  state.  This  was  achieved  In  the 
middle  of  the  13th  CfiUury  At  that 
time  the  pressure  of  the  Livonian 
knights  from  the  north  had  become  a 
real  threat  to  all  the  principalities  To 
combat  and  forestall  .such  a  .serious 
threat,  the  chiefs  of  the.se  principalities 
united  under  an  ouustanding  leader 
named  Mlndaugas.  In  the  year  12S0  he 
was  baptized,  and  2  years  later  received 
hLs  crown  from  Pope  Innocent  IV  a.s 
King  of   Lithuania. 

From  the  middle  of  the  13th  century 
we  see  the  Lithuanian  people  In  the 
bioad  dayluht  of  hustory  Tliough  they 
were  still  mastly  pagan,  at  lea.st  for  a 
time  they  thus  formed  a  unified  nation 
in  northeastern  Europe,  But  unfortu- 
nately their  time  of  troubles  was  not 
yet  over.  The  country  was  still  under 
constant  threat  from  the  Teutonic 
knights  and  others. 

For  nearly  a  century  the  fierce  strug- 
gle continued,  but  the  Lithuanians  suc- 
ceeded In  holding  their  own  against  their 
numerous  adversaries  Then  early  In 
the  14th  century  there  arpeared  an 
extraordinary  leader  in  the  i)erson  of 
Grand  Duke  Gedimmas,  considered  as 
the  real  founder  of  Lithuania  Besides 
being  a  daring  and  resourceful  warrior, 
Gediminas  was  a  shrewd  statesman  By 
means  of  negotiated  agreements  and  un- 
derstandings with  a  number  of  Lithu- 
ania's adversaries,  he  brought  peace  to 
the  people  and  he  began  his  policy  ot 
extending  his  realm  to  the  east  and 
south.  Under  his  successors.  Lithuania 
became  a  strong  and  great  power  ex- 
panding far  to  the  east,  and  on  the 
south  reaching  even  to  the  Black  Sea. 

In  the  1380's  another  prince  named 
Jagiello.  ascended  the  throne  In  1386 
he  was  baptized  and  married  to  the  ruler 
of  Poland,  Queen  Jadwiga,  thus  bringing 
about  the  union  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Lithuania  with  the  Polish  Kingdom  At 
the  same  time,  by  an  act  signed  at  Kreva. 
he  undertook  to  Christianize  the  Lithu- 
anian nation  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  and  in  the  foliowiny  year  Pope 
Urban  II  made  Vilnius — modern  Vilna — 
the  episcopal  see  of  the  church  in 
Lithuania. 

This  act  of  personal  union  by  man  ujgr- 
between  the  rulers  of  Lithuania  and 
Poland,  and  their  more  effectual  union 
by  the  act  of  Lublin  in  1572.  may  \ye 
regarded  as  two  Important  turning  points 
in  Lithuanian  history.  In  any  event, 
from  the  latter  dau\  the  fate  of  the 
Lithuanian  f>eople  became  kwund  up  with 
that  of  the  Polish  people.  During  the 
next  200  or  more  years,  Poland's  gains 
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and  'ucces.ses  were  shared  by  the  Lithu- 
anians, even  though  Lithuanians  were 
only  a  Junior  ass<x:iate  in  this  partner- 
ship. 

And  of  course  Lithuanians  also  shared 
Poland's  woes  and  vicissitudes  As  a  re- 
sult, towaid  the  end  of  the  18th  century. 
when  Poland  was  partitioned  and  ceased 
to  b«  an  indei.)endent  stal^*.  Lithuania 
shared  a  simihii  fate  The  country  was 
overrun,  occupied,  and  became  part  of 
Czanst  Ru.ssia  s  sprawling,  jxilyglot  em- 
pire Thus  came  to  an  i^nd  the  glorious 
day.s  of  Lithuanian  history,  thenceforth 
LiLhtanians  were  to  endure  the  oppres- 
sive ..'oke  of  the  crars  and  suffer  in  the 
hand)  of  callous  and  cruel  Russian 
agenia. 

Poi  more  than  a  full  century  until  the 
Past  World  War.  Ijthuanians  lived  in 
their  homeland  a.s  .subject^s  of  the  czars 
wiihc  ut  losing  their  nationaiiiy.  and 
their  distinct  national  traiLs  During  all 
that  time,  they  al.so  clung  tenaciously 
and  with  unc<:)mmon  detf^-imination  to 
some  of  their  most  cherished  na'ional 
IdeftlH:  freedom  liberty  Independence. 
Throughout  thi.s  peilod  of  some  120  years 
they  strove  hard  to  keep  a'.ive  the.se 
Ideals  and  their  national  traditions. 
Often  they  resorted  to  underyixiund  and 
clanr estine  methods  when  dt-lected  and 
caught  in  such  treH«:ot..  bl»  acts  thfv 
glad!/  suffered  the  con^enucnces  in 
prisons  and  In  exile,  not  infrequently 
sacriJlcinB  their  lives  Still  thev  per- 
si.sled  in  their  strutkrle  aga'nst  poweiful 
force;  under  crij^pling  handicaps,  and 
instetvd  of  submitting  and  yielding  to 
super  .or  force  the>  doubled  and  re- 
doubled their  efforts  in  the  firm  belief 
that  .hey  were  entitled  to  freedom  and 
Independence.  Five  times  they  staged 
majo  ■  revolts  a«ain.st  their  ruthless  op- 
pres.sors  in  1794  in  1812,  in  1831,  In 
1863-54  and  in  190.S  and  each  time, 
without  effective  outside  aid  their  val- 
iant eTort,s  ended  in  failure  Then  when 
the  d.iy  of  reckonine  for  the  cz«nst  re- 
gime arrived  and  in  1917  that  ree-.me  was 
shattered,  all  peoples  held  in  chains  by 
that  autocratic  retime  frit  free  to  regpin 
their  liberty  and  pnx-laim  their  inde- 
pendence. That  event  afTorded  the 
golder    opportunity  to  the  Uthuanians. 

On  February  16  1918  42  years  aco 
they  to<ik  their  dt-'^fny  one  more  into 
their  own  hands  and  pioc'aimed  their 
own  democratic  republic  That  was  and 
remal  is  as  the  most  Joyful  event  in  the 
hi.storv  of  modern  Lithuania,  for  it  was 
al.so  a  day  of  rejoicing  for  the  Lithua- 
nians and  their  friends  everywhere  We 
in  paiticular  In  this  country  were  elated 
by  t^at  event  Not  only  becau.se  so 
many  of  our  loyal  Americans  of  Lithua- 
nian descent  had  a  share  in  the  making 
of  new  Lithuania  but  the  Lithuanian 
peopli'  were  encou.aged  and  inspired  ty 
our  cru.sading  leader  for  freedom,  the 
»  late  President  Wil.son 

Thtis  freed  from  the  deadly  hand 
whicl  held  thrm  down  for  more  than  120 
years,  and  aid.-J  both  spiritually  and  ma- 
terlaly  by  their  fnend.s.  the  people  of 
Lithuinla  rolled  up  their  sleeves  and  got 
down  to  work  in  their  united  ta.sk  of  re- 
building their  war-torn  homeland.  And 
in  the  course  of  a  bare  two  decades 
allow. Kl  them,  during  the  relatively  short 
intei-v  ar  period,  they  worked  hard  and 


accomplished  near  miracles.  Their  war- 
ravaged  country  was  rebuilt,  the  demo- 
cratic regime  took  firm  rootB,  and  in 
nearly  all  spheres  of  their  Uvea  they  reg- 
istered tremendous  advances.  The  peo- 
ple were  prosperous:  through  their  cease- 
le.ss  industr>-  and  hard  work  everyone 
seemed  gay  and  happy 

Then,  as  the  second  decade  of  their 
freedom  and  mdependence  was  ap- 
proaching Its  end,  they  were  overtaken 
in  a  world-shaking  event  over  which  they 
had  no  control  The  clouds  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  were  darkening  the 
horizon,  and  they  became  apprehensive. 
They  b-gan  to  fear  about  their  independ- 
ence, and  even  for  the^r  safety  Unfor- 
tunately, their  wor.st  feai.s  and  forebod- 
ings came  true  Early  in  the  course  of 
that  war,  when  Lithuania's  friends  in  the 
We.^t  were  in  a  life-and-death  struggle. 
Stalin  s  agents  were  at  work  Soon  the 
country  was  invaded  by  Red  army  troops, 
occupied,  and  then  hundreds  of  thou- 
san.ds  of  Lithuanians  were  arrested  and 
shipped  to  distant  and  de.solate  comer.s 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Those  left  behind 
had  to  .submit  to  the  stern  Communist 
dictatorship  impo.sed  by  the  Kremlin 
In  July  of  1940  Lithuania  was  annexed  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  thus  came  to  an 
end  the  Lithuanian  Republic  born  in 
February  of  1918   42  \ears  ago. 

During  the  la<;t  lung  and  terrible  war, 
Lithuanians  suffered  much  and  .sacri- 
ficed nearly  all  their  worldly  po.s.sessions. 
Though  in  theor>'  not  a  combatant  na- 
tion, yet  they  lost  more  thian  many  na- 
tions directlj-  involved  in  that  war.  For 
a  time  they  came  under  the  atrocious 
Nazi  regime,  and  their  lot  was  hardly 
any  better  under  Hitlers  fanatical  un- 
derlines Then.  t.)ward  the  end  of  the 
war,  when  the  Red  army  reentered 
Lltliuanla.  Communists  returned  with 
ijreater  force  and  with  uncontrolled 
fury.  They  set  out  to  eradicate  all 
traces  of  nationalism  and  freedom  in 
the  country.  All  personal  passessions 
were  confiscated  by  the  state;  everything 
was  taken  over  by  the  Communist  rulers. 

All  citi7en5  in  this  totalitarian  recime 
were  m.'ide  mere  cogs  in  the  big  state 
machine  Every  pha.se  of  the  citizen's 
daily  life  was  regulated  and  brought 
under  rigid  state  control.  A  police  state 
wa.s  .set  up  which  operated  most  cruelly 
and  efBci'"ntly  at  the  expense  of  inno- 
cent and  helpless  citizens  Regimenta- 
tion was  introduced  and  carried  to 
ab'-urd  limits.  In  the  course  of  years 
Lithuanians  by  the  tens  of  thousands 
have  been  driven  to  other  parts  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  their  homes  taken 
over  by  A-^iatic  colonists.  Until  very  re- 
cently the  country  was  turned  Into  a 
large  prison  camp,  sealed  off  completely 
from  the  outside  world  Only  recently 
certain  visitors  are  allowed  to  take  a 
peep  at  the  country,  often  in  the  course 
of  hasty  tours,  under  rigidly  supervised 
visits. 

Such  beint:  the  almost  unprecedented 
and  unfortunate  situation,  we  in  the  free 
world  do  not  exactly  know  what  is 
actually  happening  there.  We  hear 
very  little  of  the  unenviable  lot  of  these 
unhappy  and  helpless  Lithuanians,  and 
that  little  is  discouraging.  All  is  black  In 
that  land  of  misfortune  under  Commu- 
nist totalitarian  dictatorship.     T'.ie  one 


encouraging  and  hopeful  sign  in  this 
array  of  darkness  and  sadness  is  that 
these  liberty-loving  and  stouthearted 
people  still  cherish  their  love  for  free- 
dom; they  still  yearn  for  independence, 
and  they  are  prepared  to  make  the  ulti- 
mate sacrifice  for  the  attainment  of 
these  supreme  goals.  Actually,  we  in 
the  West  have  no  direct  Information  as 
to  the  extent  and  the  way  the  people  are 
resisting  the  regime  imposed  upon  them 
by  force:  we  do  not  hear  of  the  revolts 
and  uprisings,  for  it  is  difiBcult,  almost 
impossible,  to  get  information  on  such 
events.  But  if  the  past  history  of  these 
brave  and  courageous  people  is  any 
guide,  then  one  can  t>e  sure  that  they  are 
not  suffering  and  enduring  the  intoler- 
able oppression  without  a  murmur. 
They  must  be  spiritually  and  perhaps 
at  times  physically  up  in  arms.  Firmly 
convinced  of  the  righteousness  of  their 
cause,  they  have  the  conviction  and  the 
courage  to  challenge  their  inhuman 
oppressors  and  defy  them  whenever 
they  can. 

On  this  42d  anniversary  of  their  In- 
dependence Day  we  in  this  country 
shiould  recall  their  pUght  and  rededlcate 
ourselves  anew  to  the  proc>osltlon  that 
in  our  own  land  men  may  live  in  equal- 
ity and  with  a  sense  of  safety;  that 
blessed  as  we  are  to  be  free  of  the 
tyrant's  yoke,  we  use  our  liberties  "re- 
sponsibly. For  freedom  imp>oses  on 
each  of  us  the  burden  of  pursuing  ex- 
cclk-^nce  m  all  we  do,  and  leading  lives 
that  bring  no  unkindness  or  darkness  to 
othei-s  among  whom  we  live,  regardless 
of  race,  or  creed,  or  land  of  origrin. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman     from     Massachusetts     I  Mr. 

McCORMACKl, 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  congratulating  our 
distinguished  colleague  and  friend,  the 
fjentleman  from  nUnois  I  Mr.  Murphy], 
in  havine  this  unusal  special  hour  agreed 
to  by  the  House  and  proceeding  the 
regular  legislative  business  of  the  day. 
The  very  fact  that  the  House  did  this 
shows  the  deep  admiration  and  respect, 
m  fact,  the  affection,  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  and  the  people  of  America 
have  for  the  brave  people  of  Lithuania. 
The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Murphy  j  is  particularly  indebted  to 
their  thanks  and  our  thanks  for  his  fine 
judgment,  vision,  and  leadership  which 
brought  about  the  setting  aside  today 
of  this  special  hour  in  which  Members 
can  proi>erly  express  their  remarks  and 
commemorate  the  anniversary-  of  the 
restoration  of  Lithuanian  independence 
which  took  place  42  years  ago. 

At  the  end  of  the  First  World  War 
many  submerged  and  suppressed  peoples 
and  national  groups  regained  their  polit- 
ical independence.  The  Lithuanian 
people,  one  of  the  Baltic  nationalities 
who  had  lost  their  freedom  more  than 
a  century  ago  and  had  been  suffering 
under  the  callous  Russian  autocracy, 
declared  their  independence  even  before 
the  end  of  that  war,  on  February  16. 
1918.  Thus  that  day  became,  and  has 
remained  for  42  years,  the  Lithuanian 
national  holiday. 

The  people  of  Lithuania  have  a  dis- 
tinct place  in  the  ever-changing  history 
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of  northeastern  Europe.  They  are  the 
most  numerous  of  the  three  Baltic  na- 
tionalities, numbering  some  3  million  in 
all,  and  they  have  silways  been  among 
the  most  sturdy  defenders  of  freedom. 
Although  they  had  borne  the  heavy  yoke 
of  the  Russian  oppressive  government 
for  more  than  a  century,  they  had  suc- 
cessfully managed  to  keep  alive  a  deep 
sen^e  of  national  feeling  and  patriotism, 
and  their  intense  love  for  freedom  and 
above  all,  their  deep  faith  in  and  love  of 
God.  Their  sturdy  and  unyielding  spirit. 
fortified  by  their  firm  belief  in  the  truths 
of  God,  have  served  them  exceedingly 
well.    They  have  clung  to  the  tenets  of 

1  Christianity  with  the  same  tenacity  that 
they  have  stood  by  their  unhappy  home- 
land. 

I  Both  in  the  attainment  of  their  na- 
tional independence  and  in  its  mainte- 
nance for  a  period  of  2  decade*^,  the 
United  States  made  important  contribu- 
tions, officially  and  unofficially.  The  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania  received  great  encour- 
agement from  the  famous  14  points  of 
our  then  wartime  President,  the  late 
Woodrow  Wilson.  It  was  a  source  of  in- 
spiration to  the  Lithuanians  to  learn  that 
their  struggle  for  litjerty  and  independ- 
ence had  the  wholehearted  support  of 
the  people  as  well  as  of  the  Goverr.mrnt 
of  this  country.  Nor  was  the  moral  and 
material  aid  given  to  Lithuania  by  the 
people  of  this  coiintry,  e.specially  by  the 
loyal  citizens  of  Lithuanian  descent,  of 
less  significance. 

Forty-two  years  ago  when  Lithuanians 
regained  their  freedom,  and  reconsti- 
tuted their  own  democratic  republic,  they 
and  their  friends  of  freedom  all  over 
the  world  thought  that  their  servitude 
and  misery  under  foreign  rule  had  come 
to  an  end.  These  people  who  had  strug- 
gled against  oppression  and  denial  of  in- 
dependence and  liberty  for  several  cen- 
turies, including  which  long  period  they 
had  defied  the  government  of  the  Rus- 
sian czars  for  more  than  100  years,  had 
at  last  broken  the  chains  of  their  servi- 
tude. A  new  day  had  dawned  for  them 
early  in  1918.  and  a  new  promising  life 
began  for  them  as  a  nation.  But  as  we 
all  know,  in  1940,  early  in  the  course  of 
the  last  war,  Lithuania's  independence 
was  one  of  the  casualties  of  that  war. 

Today  this  unhappy  country  and  its 
brave  people  find  themselves  in  chains 
under  the  oppressive  Communist  totali- 
tarian tyranny.  In  1940  the  Red  army 
descended  upon  the  little  country,  and 
soon  it  was  swallowed  by  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. Unhappy  Lithuanians  longed  for 
the  end  of  the  war,  hoping  that  by  its 
end  they  would  find  themselves  free 
again.  The  war  did  end  in  1945,  but 
not  the  enslavement  of  the  Lithuanian 
people.  During  all  these  years  Lith- 
uanians have  been  suffering  undor  the 
most  oppressive  regime,  under  Commu- 
nist totalitarianism,  in  their  homeland. 
These  Communist  tyrants  have  been 
holding  the  Lithuanian  people  in  bond- 
age, denying  them  all  freedoms.  Under 
such  sad  circumstances,  all  thev  can  do 
is  to  think  of  the  happy  days  ushered  in 
by  the  great  event  42  years  ago.  I  am 
indeed  glad  to  join  loyal  and  patriotic 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  on  the 
anniversary  of  this  memorable  day.  the 
42d  anniversary-  of  Lithuanian  Independ- 


ence Day,  and  their  hopes  for  an  early 
restoration  of  their  Independence  and 
liberty 

Despite  promises  made  that  Pre.sldent 
Elsenhower  would  not  consent  and  jo  to 
a  summit  meeting  without  the  forf>iKn 
ministers  meeting  showing  that  progress 
would  be  made,  we  now  know  that  a 
summit  meeting  will  take  place  without 
this  reasonablA  condition  being  romp'ipd 
with  In  plain  words,  there  will  ho  <\ 
summit  meeting  at  any  price  There  nr'' 
many  who  feel  that  this  is  the  road  of 
appeasement. 

The  American  people  are  b^'ing  men- 
tally conditioned  before  the  mertinc;  not 
to  e.xpcct  any  results  from  the  commi; 
summit  meeting  and  .softening  cr  brain- 
washing tactics  are  now  bein'-r  employed 
that  the  coming  meeting  is  only  the  first 
of  a  series  of  summit  meeting.<5  If  noth- 
ing, as  IS  expected,  results  from  the  com- 
ing meeting  it  is  my  opinion  that  it  will 
be  a  long  long  time  before  there  will  be 
ancther  summit  meeting. 

Th^re  are  two  things  that  the  Soviets 
are  making  determined  efforts  to  attain. 
and  I  am  conJldcnt  that  President  Elsen- 
hower and  certain  people  of  our  country 
would  not  consent  to  such  efforts  being 
attained  F.rst.  to  scrap  or  weaken 
NATO,  second,  an  agreement  officially 
recognizing  the  present  status  quo  in 
Europe.  The  latter  agreement  would 
weaken  NATO  Such  an  agreement 
would  prove  disastrous  to  the  free  world. 
For  us  to  agree  that  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
Estonia,  Poland.  Hungary,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, and  other  satellite  nations  are  of- 
ficially recognized  by  the  free  world  as 
being  ••frozen"  or  ••incorporated"  into  the 
Communist  sphere  would  be  a  defeat  for 
us  far  greater  than  battl^^s  in  actual  war. 
For  in  the  European  countries  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  are  at  least  100  million 
persons  who  despise  commun;.=;m  and 
who  strongly  oppose,  in  fact,  hate  the 
Soviet  overlords. 

And  the  Kremlin  knows  this.  The 
Kremlin  is  well  aware  that  in  case  of 
eeneral  war  those  millions  of  people 
would  be  a  constant  threat  to  them  In 
their  rear.  And  the  s.ime  millions  are 
a  valuable  asset  and  a  reserve  to  us  In 
case  the  Soviet  Union  moves. 

If  -AC  uere  to  make  a  status  quo  agree- 
ment in  F:urope  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
such  at,reement  would  bring  about  dis- 
illusionment and.  in  all  probability 
would  result  in  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ment and  destruction  of  hope,  and  in 
their  despair,  would  drive  these  millions 
into  the  Com.munist  orbit  and  influence. 
Such  action  would  be  disastrous  to  our 
national  interest  as  well  as  to  the  na- 
tional interest  of  all  the  freedom-loving 
nations.  It  would  also  be  a  complete 
violation  of  the  moral  law  and  of  our 
solemn  word 

.Such  an  agreement  would  be  another 
Munich.  Under  no  conditions  can  such 
an  agreement  be  considered  or  made, 
never  mind  tiie  entering  into  it  now  or 
in  the  future 

There  is  no  question  but  that  Khru- 
shchev Ls  playing  for  great  stakes  There 
is  no  question  but  that  one  of  the  de- 
termined objectives  of  the  Soviets  for 
years  has  been  the  Impairment  or  the 
di.ssolution  or  the  destruction  of  NATO. 
Another  one  of  their  objectives  has  been 


to  try  and  force  the  free  nations  of  the 
world — and  this  mrnn'^  particvilarly  the 
I'nited  Slates  Oieat  Rnlain  France 
and  West  Oermnny  — into  an  avreement 
recoiini/.m.!  the  [recent  status  quo  of 
Furo;>f>  Hihuania  Ls  involved  in  that 
a.s  weM  f\s  all  othfr  nation.?  that  have 
t>een  actually  inrori)ornted  into  the 
Sovir^t  Union  surh  as  Ijitvia  and  Fj^- 
tnnia  in  addition  to  Illhuan's  nnd  rIm) 
the  other  satellite  natioris  of  Eurotx* 
So  the  Soviets  are  plavmg  for  bi«  stakes 
and  \*»»  have  got  to  i-ecognize  the  .stakes 
that  they  are  playing  for  'V.'e  ha\>^  cot 
to  recognize  what  will  result  If  they  are 
successful. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  forelr-n 
minirters  meeting  was  not  held,  .so  that 
profrress  could  be  made  on  the  summit 
level  But  In  going  into  the  summit 
meeting,  the  President  and  Mr  Marmil- 
lan  of  Great  Britain  and  General  de 
Gaulle  of  Prance,  must  stand  f.rm  and 
under  no  conditioivs  enter  Into  an  at^ree- 
ment  that  will  brim?  about  a  statu.s  quo 
in  EXirope,  for  .such  an  agreement  us  I 
have  heretofore  .said,  would  be  another 
Munich.  And  we  cannot  forget  that 
Munich  led  to  World  War  II 

Mr.  MEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  "^ 

Mr  MURPHY  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  tlie  gentleman  from   Vermont. 

Mr.  MEYER  Mr  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  compliment  my  colleague  Irom 
Illmois  for  the  fine  job  he  has  done  here 
today  It  has  never  been  my  koxI  for- 
tune to  know  many  American  citizens  of 
Lithuanian  descent  or  extraction,  but  I 
have  known  some,  and  I  have  always 
admired  them  for  the  hard  work  that 
they  did  and  for  the  good  citizens  that 
Ihey  were. 

It  seems  to  me  that  people  of  this 
type,  of  this  nationality.  Just  as  iH-ople 
of  all  nationalities,  have  the  :;ght  m 
this  world  of  ours  to  self-deternunation. 
to  freedom;  and  regardless  of  the  size 
of  their  country,  regardless  of  the  num- 
bers of  their  population,  this  principle 
cannot  be  ignored.  It  ls  certamly  my 
hope  that  the  time  will  come  »hen  all 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world  will  have  this 
opportunity  for  self-determmation  and 
fieedom.  Granting  that  the  independ- 
ence, m  the  long  run.  even  of  the  large 
nations,  may  be  somewhat  limited  by 
facts  and  circunastances.  still  it  should 
be  the  right  of  all  peoples  to  determine 
how  they  will  federate,  how  they  will 
associate  with  other  peoples,  and  to 
what  extent  their  rights  will  be  limited. 
Certainly  they  should  have  the  right  to 
freedoms,  that  the  Lithuanian  people 
do  not  now  have. 

I  proudly  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  my  colleague  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  Mr.  Murphy. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MURPHY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we.  who 
are  dedicated  to  the  concept  of  a  free 
world,  today  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
aflRrm  our  faith  in  this  ideal  on  the  42d 
anniversary  of  Lithu.'inian  lndei>endence. 

It  Ls  from  the  courageous  citizens  of 
that  oppressed  nation,  in  whose  hearts 
glimmers  hope  for  independence,  that  we 
can  gain  a  renewed  appreciation  of  our 
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way  o'  life  Fvn  although  they  have  en- 
joyed little  more  than  20  years  of  free- 
d<^m.  the  Lithuanian  people  have  strong- 
Iv  re-s  .sted  the  loss  of  Uielr  nationalism 
to  the  domination  of  godless  communism. 

Thf  unforKeltable  treachery  practiced 
on  this  btavf  nation  two  decades  ago 
servei  as  «  poignant  remindei  to  all  free 
nations — and.  Indeed  to  lho.se  totteiinR 
on  th  '  brink  of  a  danwerous  alliance — of 
the  ojtrages  of  which  the  Soviets  are 
guilty 

Let  us  join  with  our  Lithuanian  i>opu- 
latior  m  the  fervent  ho^>e  tliat  the  riKht* 
and  iirlMlpges  we  so  abundantly  enjoy 
will  i-e  rest/ired  to  Lithuania  and  her 
I>ef)pl  ' 

Mr  STRATTON  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  K'ntleman  yield"* 

Mr  MURPHY  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  'rom  New  York 

Mr  STRATTf^N  Mi  Speak-r.  today 
ii  an  important  day  for  today  »e  cele- 
brate thp  42d  anniversary  of  the  restora- 
tion )f  indep'T.flence  to  Lithuania.  In 
my  o  vn  di.'-tiict  and  el.sewheif  through- 
out the  United  Sates  Americans  of  Lith- 
uanian de.scent  are  joining  with  other 
American  friends  of  fieedom  not  only  to 
celebt  ate  this  hi.vt^'ric  event  but  also  to 
reaffiim  their  hope  that  this  independ- 
ence Ahich  Lithuania  had  such  a  brief 
taste  of  42  years  a^o  will  soon  b*  hers 
again 

We  of  America,  who  have  such  a  proud 
heritage  know  the  joy  t.hat  came  to  Lith- 
uanian hearts  42  years  ago  when  the 
freedom  of  this  xreat  Baltic  state  was 
first  proclaimed 

Unf  )rtunateiy.  it  was  a  joy  that  was 
short  ived  becau.se  in  June  of  1940.  with- 
out ary  slightest  provocation,  the  Soviet 
Commurusts  invaded  the  territory  of 
Lithuania  forcibly  deprived  her  of  her 
sovereun  r\^\\i  to  sell -government,  and 
threw  the  Lithuanian  people  into  a  state 
of  slavery  and  va.ssv.;dom 

But  as  we  know  Mi  Speaker,  stone 
wails  do  not  a  pn.son  make  nor  iron  bars 
a  cage.  And  though  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple have  been  for  nearly  20  years  held  m 
the  piison  that  is  Soviet  communism 
their  hearts  and  minds  have  still  been 
free,  and  they  have  still  yearned  for  the 
freedom  which  they  knew  briefly  and 
which   IS  the.r  God-given  right. 

I  know  that  I  .sp«'ak  for  all  of  the  people 
of  my  district  w  hen  I  say  that  we  not  only 
salute  the  proud  people  of  Lithuania  on 
this  occasion,  but  all  join  with  Americans 
of  Lithuanian  descent  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  day  will  not  be  far  away  when 
freedom  will  return  to  Lithuania  Be- 
cau.se  the  world  looks  to  America  for 
leadership  in  the  fight  for  freedom.  I  be- 
lieve It  is  our  responsibility  to  see  that 
the  cau.se  of  Lithuania  is  not  forgotten, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  thus  country  in  any 
dealings  with  the  Soviet  Umon  shall 
never  acquiesce  to  the  subjugation  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  which  the  Soviets  have 
c  arried  out. 

Lithuania  must  and  will  t)e  free 

Mr.  LIBONATI.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr    MURPHY. 
man  from  Illinois 

Mr.  LIBONATI  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  happy  to  join  my  colleague  from 
Illinois  in  drawing  attention  to  the  pres- 


I  yield  to  the  gentle - 


ent  tyrannical  conditions  suffered  in 
LlU^uania.  I  know  he  sincerely  reflects 
this  interest  and  sentiment  because  he 
has  always  had  the  confidence  of  Ameri- 
cans of  Lithuanian  extiactlon.  who  by 
Uie  thou.sands  live  In  his  district. 

I  Uilnk  there  is  a  great  problem  con- 
fronting America  today  in  connection 
with  the  countries  of  the  Baltic  and  the 
other  .small  nations  of  Europe  thai  are 
now  under  Soviet  control  I  am  certain 
the  peop,«'  of  .^.merica  cf  Litliuanian  ex- 
traction keep  alive  tiie  fires  of  freedom 
witlun  the  confines  of  Lithuania.  We 
realize  that  o\er  600.000  Lithuanians 
have  under  7  mass  deportations,  been 
taken  from  Lithuania  and  exiled  to  Rus- 
sia. Certaii.ly  we  m  the  United  States 
who  know  the  love  of  liberty  that  is  in- 
herent in  the  people  of  our  Nation  and 
dedicated  to  the  sinews  of  a  free  govern- 
ment appreciate  the  human  sufferinu  m 
Lith.uania  It  is  natural  ihat  they  look 
to  the  great  United  States  for  succor  and 
strength. 

In  this  open  forum  today  our  colleague 
from  Illinois  '  Mr  Mukphy  '  has  given 
strength  and  .stimulation  to  those  of  us 
who  fee!  that  a  Goveiiunent  whose  in- 
stitutions aie  based  on  liberty  must  .some 
day  free  the  small  nations  from  the  in- 
tolerant control  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr  PRICE.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MURPHY  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr  PRICc.  Mi  Speaker,  there  may 
be  spokesmen  of  despair  who  think  that 
this  House  engages  m  futility  when  it 
celebrates,  each  February  16.  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Lithuanian  people's 
Proclamation  of  Inctpendence  m  1918 
I  do  not  agree.  Freedom  endures 
through  many  generations,  and  there  Is 
overpowering  evidence  ui  history  that 
the  way  of  the  foreign  tyrant  is  some- 
what less  than  eternal 

The  people  of  the  free  Baltic  States 
have  been  occupied  and  militarily  .sub- 
jected for  the  past  21  years  by  the  Soviet 
Empire  They  had.  prior  to  thLs  inva- 
sion and  occupation,  just  21  years  of  free 
national  existence  as  self-governing 
states  They  iiad  previously  been 
pawns  in  the  struggles  of  other  em- 
pires. 

In  the  space  of  two  generations  they 
have  divided  their  time  almost  equally 
between  national  independence  and  in- 
corporation m  the  Soviet  imperialist 
system 

Ou:  Department  of  State  nevertheless 
correctly  points  out  that  the  masters  of 
the  Kiemlin  have  contradicted  all  their 
own  proclaimf^d  ideals  in  their  seizure 
of  Lithuania  in  1939  and  their  parallel 
occupation  of  Ustonia  and  Latvia, 
Whatever  we  may  say  about  the  evils 
invited  by  the  tragic  history  of  Russia 
and  the  revolution  of  1917-18,  the 
Soviet  state  at  that  time  pretended  to 
offer  respect  and  recognition  to 
Lithuania  In  1939  it  followed  up  by 
invasion  and  domination. 

The  people  of  Lithuania  have  a  right 
to  exi>ect  that  the  free  world  shall  not 
forget  or  forsake  them.  They  have 
maintained  a  recognizable  national  ex- 
istence for  centuries;  they  have  clung  to 
this  status  and  faith  despite  all  foreign 
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despotisms;  they  rose  in  1918  to  ac- 
knowledged nationhood:  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  such  a  people  can 
never  be  defeated. 

Those  who  have  faith  In  democi-acy 
must  have  respect  for  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Lithuanians  during  the 
short  period  they  were  allowed  to  run 
their  own  affairs — the  reduction  of  Il- 
literacy, the  first  modern  land -reform 
law  of  Europe  following  World  War  I. 

The  children  of  Lithuania  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  world.  Those  who 
cherish  tlie  memories  of  their  father- 
land acro.ss  the  sea  have  a  clear  right  to 
labor,  in  all  proper  ways,  for  a  free  fu- 
ture for  Lithuania  and  to  labor  to  keep 
alive  the  conscience  of  mankind. 

Mr  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr    MURPHY.    I  yield. 

Mr  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
this  is  Lithuanian  Independence  Day, 
an  anniver.sary  of  significance  to  all  who 
work  and  pray  for  the  freedom  of  men 
and  women  under  governments  of  their  -^ 
own  choosing  to  make  their  contribution 
to  the  advancement  of  human  welfare, 
contentment,  and  dignity. 

I  join  With  my  colleagues  in  commend- 
ing the  able  and  dedicated  gentleman 
from  Illinois  iMr.  Murphy  1  in  having 
set  aside  this  hour  of  time  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  obsene  this  anni- 
versary occasion. 

What  we  do  in  this  Chamber  we  do 
as  agents  of  and  spokesmen  for  the 
American  people,  to  whom  we  return 
every  2  years  for  reelection,  if  our  ac- 
tions have  met  with  the  approval  of  our 
constituents,  or  retirement  if  in  the 
judgment  of  our  constituenls  our  actions 
have  not  merited  their  approval.  Thus 
because  at  the  close  of  every  Congress 
we  must  report  back  to  the  people  for 
new  commissions  to  serve  them  in  an- 
other Congre&s.  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives furnishes  the  most  direct  and 
quickest  check  that  the  American  people 
have  on  their  Government. 

I  make  mention  of  this  here  to  stress 
to  the  outside  world,  and  especially  to 
the  men  and  women  and  children  in 
Lithuania  who  yearn  for  the  return  of 
freedom  to  their  beloved  land,  that  what 
is  being  said  here  tc-day  in  the  hour  ar- 
ranged for  us  by  the  great  statesman 
from  Illinois  !Mr.  Murphy  1  represents 
and  is  in  fact  the  voice  of  the  American 
people. 

What  has  been  said  with  such  moving 
sincerity  and  conviction  by  Congress- 
man Murphy,  stout  champion  that  he  is 
of  a  strong,  free,  and  independent  Lithu- 
ania, and  has  been  commended  and 
echoed  by  so  many  other  Members  of 
this  body,  are  not  idle  words.  They 
come  directly  from  the  American  peo- 
ple. They  truly  reflect  the  sentiment 
and  the  determination  of  .Americans  in 
every  city  and  hamlet  and  on  the  farms 
in  every  State  of  our  Union. 

CONTRIBUTTON    TO     .'iMFKICA 

Americans  of  Lithuanian  birth  or  de- 
scent have  made  a  mighty  contribution 
to  our  United  States.  In  music,  art. 
literature  religion,  and  education  as 
well  as  on  the  economic  and  political 
side,  they  have  contributed  very  much 
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indeed  to  the  enrichment  of  the  Ameri- 
can fabric  which  is  the  product  of  ail 
groups  of  whatever  country  of  origin  or 
of  whatever  religicn,  working  together 
and  in  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  to  build 
here  in  our  United  States  a  pol:iical, 
economic,  and  cultural  climate  in  which 
ail  men  can  grow  in  full  measure  to  con- 
tentment, dignity,  and  physical  and 
spiritual  welfare. 

For  many  years  It  ha.s  been  my  yood 
fortune  to  enjoy  a.ssoc:ation  in  warm 
personal  friendships  with  many  Lithu- 
anian Americans.  President  Harding 
had  been  a  great  friend  of  Lithuania  in 
a  very  difQcult  and  trying  time,  and  per- 
haps no  group  in  America  mere  d'  cpiy 
and  genuinely  grieved  at  the  President's 
death  than  the  Lithuanian-American^^. 
A  national  Lithuanian  committee  was 
formed,  with  representatives  frcm  every 
section  of  our  country,  to  attend  the 
funeral.  It  was  my  much  appreciated 
privilege  to  accompany  this  delectation 
and,  through  the  fortunate  cirr-um- 
stance  of  a  wartime  friend.ship  wii.h  an 
ofBcer  in  charge  of  arrangement.-,  to 
have  the  cpport'onity  of  suciresting  that 
the  Lithuanian  floral  off.:rmg  repre- 
sented a  very  real  grief. 

When  the  Lithuanian  dele^a-ion 
passed  in  the  long  proce.>sion  a:  the 
funeral  ther?  occupying  the  honored 
place  at  the  head  of  President  Hardiivz's 
casket  was  the  floral  offering  of  the 
Lithuania  to  which  in  life  he  had  given 
his  friendship. 

MEMBER    or    LE.\C'-E    OF    NATIONS 

When  Lithuanian.s  proclaimed  their 
freedom  and  independenceJn  1918  they 
naturally  took  it  for  granted  that  their 
long  subjugation  to  oppressive  foreign 
rule  was  over,  and  henceforth  they  were 
to  become  masters  of  their  own  destiny. 
And  they  were  not  far  wrong  in  their  ex- 
pectation, for  soon  after  they  had  the 
freedom  to  institute  their  own  demo- 
cratic form  of  government,  the  Lithua- 
nian Republic,  which  they  had  founded 
42  years  ago.  lived  on  until  late  1939. 
The  Governnient  of  the  country  was 
recognized  by  other  sovereign  states  and 
in  due  time  Lithuania  took  her  seat  in 
the  League  of  Nations  a.s  a  ful!-fl':'dged 
member  of  the  comm'on.ty  of  free  and 
sovereign  nations. 

The  Soviet  Union's  relation  with  the 
Lithuanian  Flepublic  was  not  friendly  at 
first,  and  for  a  while  the  forces  of  the 
two  Government.s  fought  a  nuir.ber  of 
battles.  But  before  the  end  of  1918 
the  Soviets  seemed  convinced  that  it 
was  to  their  advantage  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  the  Lithuanian  Republic.  On 
December  23,  of  that  year,  the  Soviet 
Government  recognized  Lifctouanian  in- 
dependence, and  finally  thllfccognition 
was  conflrmed  by  the  treaty  of  peace 
signed  between  the  two  Governments  in 
Moscow  on  July  12,  1920. 

In  this  treaty  it  was  specifically  stated 
that  the  Soviet  Union  recognizes  "the 
sovereignty  and  Independence  of  the 
State  of  UthvMuUa  with  all  Jurkttea)  coi\- 

a*wl  t<Httrth>ry  ■* 


MUTUAL    AS.SI.STAN'   E    PAcT 

The  ?>oviet  Government  honored  the 
terms  of  tJiis  treaty  so  long  as  they 
ser.'ed  its  .selfish  interests.  Late  in  1939, 
when  the  West  was  not  in  a  position  U) 
question  or  challenge  any  act.  however 
outrageous,  by  the  Soviet  Union,  the  lat- 
ter country  unilaterally  abrogated  that 
treaty,  and  in.stead  imposed  upon  t.he 
helpless  Lithuanian  Government  a  mu- 
tual a.sMstanre  pact.  In  this  pact,  sitrned 
on  October  2  of  that  year,  the  Lithuani- 
ans b.ad  to  agree  to  the  stationing  of 
som*'  5.000  Red  army  iroop.s  m  certain 
strat-^cic  places  in  their  country  for  the 
dura' ion  of  the  war.  Actually  that 
treachcrou.s  art  put  an  end  to  free  and 
independent  Lithuania,  f' r  these  Soviet 
soldiers  were  stationed  in  the  country  as 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  Kremlin."  spy- 
ing on  ever>'  phase  of  activity  m  Lithu- 
ania. Early  in  IQ-IO.  after  the  term. na- 
tion of  the  Finnish-Soviet  War,  Stalin 
felt  perfectly  free  to  deal  with  the  Baltic 
countries  and  secure  their  unquestioned 
subjection  to  the  Soviet  regime. 

On  June  17  of  1940  the  Soviet  GoveiTi- 
ment  sent  an  ultimatum  to  the  Lithu- 
anian Government  demanding  the  elimi- 
nation of  certain  m.*"mbeis  in  its  gov- 
erning cabinet  and  the  ln5titulion  of  a 
government  more  "friendly"  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Lithuanian.*;,  hav- 
im:  no  choice,  did  what  they  were  told. 
When  that  government  "friendly"  to  the 
Soviet  Union  was  established,  it  then 
asked  Moscow  if  Lithuania  could  be  in- 
corp<jrated  into  the  Soviet  Union.  Thus 
foiinally  ended  the  freedom  of  the  Lith- 
uania.n  people  but  in  fact  they  had  lost 
It  even  oof  ere  Liihuania  becam.  pan  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

CROWDED    CCNCtNTT.^TTOV    CAUP<» 

In  June  when  a  Communist -controlled 
regime  was  e.'^tabli.shed.  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal tasks  of  this  regime  was  the 
silencing  and  crushing  of  all  opposition 
eU^ments  in  the  country  by  arresting 
and  placing  them  in  concentration 
camp.'',  and  then  by  .shipping  them  to 
th^  interior  of  the  S^iviet  Union.  Ma^^s 
arre.sts  and  ImprL-^onments  continued 
ceaselessly  even  after  Lithuania's  Ln- 
corrx^) ration  into  the  Soviet  Union, 

■Row  many  innocent  and  patriotic 
Lithuanians  were  thus  rounded  up. 
placed  in  freieht  cars  and  under  abom- 
inable conditions,  sh.pp*Hl  off  to  the  for- 
bidding parts  of  the  Soviet's  desolate 
empire,  and  how  many  of  them  died 
there,  away  from  their  beloved  Lithu- 
ania, it  is  simply  impos.slble  to  knon 
•At  lea.st  tens  of  thou.sand.s.  perhaps 
100. OCO.  innocent  Lithuanians  were 
thus  deported  in  1940  and  1941, 
and  It  may  be  that  many  of  them  are 
still  alive  somewhere  m  distant  Siberia. 
All  we  know  for  certain  is  tliat  only  a 
very  few  of  them  were  aole  to  return 
alive  to  Lithuania  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
there  to  find  themselves  once  more  un- 
der Communist  tyranny 

On  this  42d  anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day  *e  pray  fur  the  safe- 
ty oJ  U\os»  stUi  «ullenn<  uv  e.\U«  tuid  (or 
ihe  fi^^eUom  «.x|  thoM  in  UvhuauiA  »uf< 
ttN-uvit  vimier  CuHunutUAl  iMUUitjaruaUiou. 

Mr    U<lU^Hit>     M).   9;(kMJi«4^.   %ai 

Mr  MDHI'HY.    X  ^Ms)  H»  O^  v^tMl»- 


Mr  DADDARIO.  Mr  Soeaker.  it  is 
typical  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
that  he  has  taken  the  time  today  to  ftx;us 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Slates  on  the  plight  in  which  Uie  people 
of  Lithuania  find  them,elvt'6  today,  con- 
tain<xl  and  restricted  as  they  are  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  Soviet  R'^'public.  No  na- 
tion which  has  the  spiiit  and  desire  for 
freedom  a.s  was  exemplified  in  tlie  years 
following  1940.  when  Lithuania  was 
taken  over  by  the  Soviet  forces,  and 
when  they  lost  some  35,000  men  in  the 
great  partisan  struggle,  can  loiig  be  de- 
prived of  its  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  Murphy]  has  shown  here  to- 
day that  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  stand  behind  anyone  who  takes  the 
time  and  effort,  as  he  has,  to  bring  to 
boar  upon  the  peoples  of  the  world  the 
force  of  public  opinion  so  that  they  may 
know  that  the  United  States  of  America 
still  maintains  a  position  of  leadership 
in  the  fight  for  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr  Murphy  1  should  be  compli- 
mented for  the  fine  effort  he  has  made 
today  and  for  the  inspiring  words  which 
he  has  spoken  In  commemoration  of  the 
4Jd  anniversary  of  Lithuamas  iiide- 
pendence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  between  the  birthdays 
of  America's  two  outst&ndmg  heroes. 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  George  Washing- 
tf>n.  Americans  of  Liliiuanian  origin  and 
the  liberty-loving  people  of  Lithuania 
commOBOrate  another  historic  occasion 
on  which  the  cause  of  freedom  was  ad- 
vanced. This  occasion  is  the  declaration 
of  Lithuanian  independence  on  Febru- 
ary 16.  1918.  Forty-two  years  rko  the 
Lithuanian  people,  who  had  been  uniier 
Rujwian  domination  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, cast  cff  the  yoke  of  foreign  control 
and  began  the  hard  but  satlsfyink'  work 
of  building  an  Independent  republic. 

The  attainment  of  Independence  by 
T  ithuanla  was  heartily  wf'rf<mf'd  by  the 
United  States.  Self-det<-rm!n?t;on  for 
all  pe<^iples  was  a  ri'jht  advocated  by 
American  statesmen.  Our  population 
had  been  enriched  by  thou.sands  of  im- 
mit'rant."^  from  Lithuania  som*'  of  wh'  m 
had  come  to  this  country  as  early  as  1688. 
Lithuanian-Americans  had  helped  to 
promote  the  cause  of  indep^^ndence  for 
their  former  homeland.  For  all  these 
reasons,  the  United  States  shared  In  the 
joy  of  Lithuania  on  Its  achievement  of 
independence. 

Similarly,  because  of  their  close  ties 
with  the  Lithuanians,  tlie  ptopie  of  the 
United  States  have  also  shared  the  un- 
happiness  of  the  Lithuanian  p^Mspie  upon 
the  suffcKalion  of  their  liberty  by  the 
Soviet  Union  In  1940  Lithuania  was 
occupied  bv  the  Red  army  and  on  August 
3  1940  the  nation  was  declared  a  con- 
.stituent  !-i»iblic  of  the  USSR  by  the 
Supreme  .~^'  \  ;»-i  m  Moscow  Since  that 
lime,  the  Irt>n  Curtain  has  been  main- 
tained urtHind  the  l-ithuanian  biMxlers. 
prv\fn'.;n<  l  iihu^uiuji.-*  from  leavtJXjC  and 
kee^uny;  out  Mr-a.^  fn^u  the  \W'«t.  Thwi 
i^4Ml  5;vau«)<(  «i^t  U\e  ftnl  lun*  that 
\V\>*lertx  \v»4tv\i>  hax*  ♦vf*^  bipe<\  aXkiwKst 
hft  X  tiul  the  ca^xttAl  vxf  1 4th\>a)v4a  ^Itvre  th« 
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Dr  Antanas  Trlmakaa,  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  a  Free  Lithuarua,  recently 
said: 

The   p>ae«age  of  time  b»a   not   dimlnUhed 

eiiher  tlie  Uthuanlaus'  desire  lot  Indepeud- 
euce  or  Iheii  right  to  it. 

Lithuania  has  been  a  scene  of  much 
unhappiness  Since  1940  The  forced  in- 
tegration of  the  economy  with  that  of 
the  Soviet  Union  has  weighed  heavily 
on  the  working  peoplp  Their  right  to 
rhrxv^e  or  change  jobs  has  beeu  virtually 
abolished  The  forcible  recruitment  of 
manpower  and  corrective  labor  camps  to 
puni.sh  those  who  5.<fk  a  ta^te  of  liberty 
itill  exist 

It  is  a  cau.se  of  both  sorrow  and  happi- 
ness then  to  mark  this  annivf  i^ary.  and 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  tiallant  people  of 
Lithuania  We  feel  confident  that  tyran- 
ny cannot  maintain  a  lasting  hold  on 
people  who  love  iioerty  as  they  do  We 
unitp  with  th'-m  and  wirh  thf  Amerirans 
who  have  relatives  m  Lithuania  in  hop- 
ing that  all  Lithuanians  will  once  again 
know  the  jov  of  freedom  in  every  sphere 
of  life 

Mrs  DWYFR  Mr  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  j  leld"" 

Mr.  MURPHY      T  yield 

Mrs  DWYER  Mr  Speaker.  I  greatly 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  join  with 
our  distinguished  colleagues  In  paying 
tribute  to  the  brave  people  of  a  brave 
nation.  Lithuania 

It  U  one  of  the  priceless  rights  of  our 
free  .«voclety  that  the  repre.ienta lives  in 
Congress  of  the  American  p>eople  can 
proclaim  to  the  w  rid  from  this  greatest 
forum  of  f-''lf-  overnment  our  continued 
support  of  the  Lithuanian  people's 
8spir.ttion5  f^r  national  independence 
and  freedom 

It  la  important  th.at  we  do  this,  Mr. 
Sr>eaker.  It  i.-;  important  that  wf  who 
enjoy  the  ble,s.s»ngs  and  C'Pt>ortunitles  of 
freedom  rememt)er  those  who  have  been 
d'-prived  of  tlu'r  freedom  Freedom  is  a 
natural  right  of  all  i>f>ople  The  denial 
or  d<  privation  of  freedom  an>T»here 
represrnts  a  threat  to  freedom  lovers 
everywhere 

This  is  a  fundamental  principle  of 
American  foreign  policy  It  helps  ex- 
plain why  the  Umied  Slates  and  other 
Western  Fowers  have  con.si.'-tenlly  re- 
fused to  recoi-nize  the  brutal  So>net  an- 
nexation of  Lithuania  and  her  sister 
Baltic  States,  and  why  we  have  officially 
continued  to  recognize  Lithuanian  inde- 
p«ndence. 

On  this,  the  42d  anni\ersary  of  the 
restoration  of  Lithuania's  independence, 
it  is  a  tragic  fact  that  her  Independence 
IS  a  matter  of  law  and  principle  aloi^.e, 
Ijthuania  was  the  fii-st  victim  of  the  in- 
famous Nazi-So\iet  pact  which  led  to 
World  War  II  and  which  ruthlessly  di- 
vided Eastern  Europe  between  these  two 
Inhuman  dicta  tor  shlpa. 

NeverthelMa.  Mr  Speaker,  th*  Uth« 
uanian  people  preserrvd  thatr  <l«voUon 
to  rr«e<tom  and  their  alroAc  nalloaal  Ira- 
ditioi)  ihrouch  eenlUTHM  of  eaartil  oi^ 
vu^««alw».  W^  ha^  T>aiM\  to  b»  •««*« 
<N4^t  lh«lr  tT«*  ayitni  vtti  wrrtv*  Unt 

<le«^t    Mt  Iha  Hmt  Ywt 

c^  in  an  HRHMial  IMi  iMinMnt.  Um 


Soviet  Goverament  has  been  unable  to 
suw>res«  tliis  tradition.  Torture,  im- 
prisonment, massacre,  and  mass  depor- 
tation have  failed  to  kill  the  spirit  of 
the  Lithuanian  people.  The  frequent  i  e- 
placement  of  Russian  commissars  elo- 
quently testifies  to  Lithuanian  courage 
and  determination. 

We  pay  honor  to  these  dauntless  men 
and  women  liere  today.  We  do  so  not 
only  in  the  words  spoken  in  this  Cham- 
ber but  also  in  the  deeds  of  our  Govern- 
ment. The  Ur.ited  States  remains 
lucdKod  to  .seek  the  liberation  of  Lith- 
uania and  her  subjugated  neighbors  by 
all  pcaccfi^l  means.  We  must  further 
pledge  to  do  nothing  that  would  confirm 
or  prolong  the  Soviet  domination. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  S;>eaker.  that  our  Gov- 
ernment will  keep  these  pledges  firmly 
in  mind  at  ihe  forthcoming  summit  con- 
ferences. 

Our  country,  Mr  Speaker,  numbers 
among  its  citizen'  nearly  1  million  p)eo- 
ple  of  Lithuanian  descent.  Like  many 
other  Members.  I  have  been  privileged  to 
represent  the  many  Lithuanian-Ameri- 
cans who  live  in  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  of  New  Jersey.  I  know  how- 
great  ly  they  h.ave  contributed  to  the 
strength  and  freedom  of  our  Nation. 
The  many  occasions  on  which  I  have 
joined  them  in  activities  of  various  kinds 
are  among  my  most  pleasant  memories 

The  most  recent  occasion  stands  out 
with  sj'ccial  clarity  m  my  mind,  for  it 
was  a  testimonial  dinner,  spon.sored  by 
his  parishioners,  to  honor  the  Risht  Rev- 
erend Monsignor  Michael  G  Kemezis, 
pastor  of  Sts.  Pct-er  and  Paul's  Church 
in  Flirabeth.  N  J 

The  testimonial  was  occasioned  by 
their  pastors  recent  elevation  to  mon- 
.vlpnor,  and  no  one  could  have  deserved 
the  honor  more  Monsignor  Kemezis  is 
one  of  the  most  respected  and  revered 
clereynien  in  our  area.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  warmth  and  devoted  friend- 
.ship which  his  friends  and  parishioners 
slujwed  h;:n.  and  the  kindness  which  they 
showed  me,  a  guest 

I  mention  the.se  thiiigs  as  a  way  of 
indicating  that  I  believe  I  understand  the 
deep  feehne  of  kinship  on  the  part  of 
Lithuaniar.  Amer.eans  for  their  perse- 
cuted brethren  It  is  highly  appropriate 
that  they  should  lead  the  way  in  remind- 
ing thPir  fellow  Americaivs  of  the  great 
stake  we  all  have  in  the  fate  of  Lithuania. 

It  is  fitting.  Mr  SjX'aker.  that  we  as- 
sure our  fellow  citizens  that  we  are  one 
with  them  in  condemning  the  subjuga- 
tion of  fiee  Lithuania  and  In  promising 
never  to  rest  content  until  freedom  has 
been  n^t^red 

Mr  D.^NIELS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  MURPHY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
world  events  hare  caused  much  misery 
and  mlafortune  to  many  peoples,  and  In 
thts  reeft>eei  the  last  war  overshadows  all 
others  In  the  course  of  Its  unrestrained 
r«t».  sowlnv  death  and  d<«tn)etk4\  al< 
Moal  ev^wywhw^x  U  put  a»  WKt  to  tree- 

fi  vt^f^Jff*  MMder  l«laMaHait  VrraMxM^v 
THa  UUltlNMMU  ir«r«  aWKMNI  Umw  vw^ 


These  3  million  stiu-dy  and  stout- 
hearted people  had  proclaimed  their  in- 
dependence on  February  16.  1918,  by 
breaking  away  from  czarist  Russia,  and 
had  established  the  democratic  Lithua- 
nian Republic  in  their  historic  home- 
land. There  they  were  busy  in  the  task 
of  rebuilding  their  war-ravaged  country 
and.  in  the  course  of  two  decades,  they 
had  performed  almost  miracles.  By  late 
1930's  the  countiT  had  become  a  happy 
and  prosperous  home  of  its  industrious 
citizens.  But  the  outbreak  of  the  last 
war  ushered  in  sad  and  tragic  days  for 
them.  Communist  Russians  robbed 
them  of  their  independence  by  occupy- 
ing their  coimtry  early  in  1940  and  then 
by  incorporating  it  into  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Since  then  their  lot  has  been  uiihappy 
beyond  description.  Today  they  are  im- 
prisoned in  their  homeland  under  the 
relentless  Communist  totalitarian  re- 
gime. Of  course  they  are  not  free,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  they  long  for 
freedom  and  independence.  Under  the 
most  oppressive  of  tyrannies  they  have 
not  given  up  hoc>e  for  their  eventual  in- 
dependence, and  on  this  42d  anniversary 
of  their  Independence  Day.  our  heart- 
felt wishes  are  with  them  in  their  gal- 
lant struggle  against  Communist  tyrant.s. 

Mr,  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY,    I  yield. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  42d 
anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  Lith- 
uanian independence  today  brings  the 
minds  and  souls  of  all  Americans,  and 
freedom-loving  people  ever^•v^•here.  to- 
L'ether  in  the  common  objective  that  the 
day  will  soon  dawn  when  the  freedom- 
loving  Lithuanians  will  have  the  joy 
and  happiness  in  their  hearts  which  is 
just  as  much  their  God-given  heritage 
as  is  yours  and  mine. 

Who  amongst  us.  or  for  that  matter, 
men  and  women  everj-where  who  have 
their  souls  and  spirit  turned  to  the  Eter- 
nal Light,  can  but  hope  and  pray  that 
Lithuania  will  soon  have  its  tyrannical 
.Soviet  bond?  broken,  and  the  mj-th  of 
enforced  Com.munist  coexistence  buried 
m  the  depths  of  the  unknown. 

In  such  citadels  of  freedom  as  the 
United  States  of  America  we  must  for- 
ever agree  that  enslaved  nations  in  any 
section  of  the  world  cannot  long  endure 
if  man  is  to  exist  and  move  forward  to 
better  days,  better  homes,  and  the  fulfill- 
ment of  his  most  cherished  dreams.  It 
is  therefore  incumbent  ui>on  us  to  do 
everything  within  our  earthly  powers  to 
help  restore  the  independence  of  Lith- 
uania in  a  manner  which  will  bring  peace 
on  earth  to  those  who  are  even  willing 
to  give  their  lives  so  that  the  freedom 
of  others  can  be  restored  and  perpetuat- 
ed in  future  generations. 

In  the  haixl  coal  regioiis  of  Peiuisj'l- 
vania,  which  I  have  the  honor  and  priv- 
ilege to  repitoent.  we  have  what  you 
muiht  call  a  crucik^e.  a  meUins  pot  ot 
P^otxle  (4  all  i\«UoiMU)tiaa  They  cmm 
ihM^.  hundr«d^  (4  ihoMsaiMk^  trout  tcur^ 
MKA  »h<4t>a.  wl««>c«  Iha^  eo^M  f#laMt»h 
tlw«^>trl\w  ivk  w\4^  a«¥j(  w«MrslM|»  a»  \K^y 
MMt  fit.  A  »rNtl  HM^wit^  tit  y^<H»yy»af 
<^^llll<e  lx>  x>m  t^K^K  txA  ih  9««t^  ^  <a 
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free  and  easy  life,  but  to  enter  the  bow- 
els of  the  earth  where  they  sweat  and 
toiled  to  make  themselves  independent, 
3nd  to  insure  the  future  of  their  off- 
spring. Among  the  thousands  and 
tnousands  of  these  offsprings  we  have 
those  of  Lithuanian  descent.  These 
children  of  former  Lithuanian  immi- 
grants are  now  amongst  the  leaders  in 
our  business,  our  industrial,  our  civic, 
our  cultural,  and  our  religious  life. 
They  are  freedom-lovins  people  They 
have  inherited  this  great  blessing  from  a 
strong  and  sturdy  race  that  brought 
them  to  our  shores.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  they  are  joined  together  today  in 
helping  to  reestablish  in  the  homeland 
of  their  forbears  the  liberty  and  free- 
dom which  they  enjoy  In  our  country- 
today? 

I  say  to  you  fellow  Members,  and  to 
all  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  our 
liberty -loving  allies,  that  we  are  again 
united  with  our  Lithuanian  brothers 
in  the  hope,  work,  and  prayer.^;  that 
Lithuania  must  be  liberated  from  the 
yoke  of  Communist  tyranny  and  its  in- 
dependence restored.  This  is  our  com- 
mon objective,  our  common  pledge. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER  Mr  Speakfr  wiil 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  MURPHY.     I  yield 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  compliment  my 
distinguished  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Murphy,,  with  whom 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  sitting  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affair.s.  I  know 
of  his  intense  feelmg  for  freedom  and 
I  know  that  this  is  the  motivation  be- 
hind his  request  for  time  today  .so  that 
we  may  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  day 
when  Lithuania  once  again  will  be  fre?. 
The  gentleman  from  Illinot.s  1  Mr. 
Murphy  1  brings  a  great  knowledge  to 
our  committee.  He  has  a  keen  .seu.se  of 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  free- 
dom. Equally  strong  is  his  resistance  to 
the  forces  of  oppression  everywhere.  I 
certainly  join  with  our  di.stmgui.->hed 
majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack  .  m 
paying  tribute  to  our  colleague.  I  join 
with  him  also  in  recognizing  that  we  do 
have  a  great  problem  m  the  area  of  111- 
ternational  affairs  and  one  which  we 
must  never  forget  Our  problem  is  one 
of  determination  that  the  status  quo  is 
not  maintained  in  Europe  .so  as  to  con- 
tinue to  deprive  people  who  look  foi-ward 
to  the  hope  of  freedom,  let  u.^  reded»cate 
ourselves  to  this  principle  on  this,  the  42d 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
Lithuania. 

We  cannot  abandon  ihe.se  people  who 
have  been  so  sorely  oppres-sed  by  the 
forces  of  oppression  Dcscarte  once  .said 
that  the  most  pitiful  creature  imaginable 
IS  the  human  being  devoid  of  l.ope.  It 
IS  our  duty  to  maintain  for  these  people 
hope,  the  hope  of  freedom.  For  no  man 
is  really  free  until  all  men  are  free. 
Let  us  remain  strong  and  vigilant  and 
determined  in  our  relations  with  rommu- 
nism.  Let  us  renew  the  hopt'  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  today  :n  commemo- 
rating the  anniveisar\-  of  Lithuania's 
independence. 

We  live  in  an  age  in  which  a  great 
many  nations  are  achieving  ir.depend- 
tnce      Sincf   the  end   of   World    War   II 


millions  of  people  in  Asia  and  Africa 
have  tasted  for  the  first  time  the  sweet 
nectar  of  national  freedom  and  political 
liberty.  Many  new  states  have  been 
born  during  the  past  decade  and  a  lialf 
and  have  taken  their  places  In  the  ranks 
of  those  countries  that  have  the  rliiht  to 
manage  their  own  affairs  in  a  manner 
befitting  the  dignitv  of  free  human 
being.*; 

But  .sadly  this  is  also  an  age  in  which 
many  other  milhons  of  human  beings 
have  lost  their  liberties  and  have  t)een 
Nubjected  to  a  rule  that  exalts  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  state  over  the  rights  of 
individuals.  One  of  the  most  tragic  re- 
sults of  World  War  II  was  that  it  offered 
an  opportunity  for  the  tyranny  of  com- 
munism to  impose  Its  rule  on  many  in- 
nocent [M'oplr  in  certain  parU  of  the 
vorld  Amon^  them  was  the  small  but 
heroic  Lithuar:;.in  nation 

After  long  years  of  czarist  rule  the 
Lithuanians  achieved  national  inde- 
pendence at  the  time  of  the  First  World 
Wa;-.  For  tW(j  decades  they  enjoyed  in- 
dependent self-government,  but  during 
World  War  II  they  were  caught  helpless- 
ly between  the  giant  mihtary  machines 
of  the  Nazi  and  Soviet  dictators.  At  the 
end  of  that  struggle  they  found  them- 
.selves  subjected  to  the  sway  of  the  Krem- 
lin. They  did  not  even  have  the  privi- 
lege— if  one  could  rightly  call  it  such — 
of  having  an  indigenous  puppet  govern- 
ment, as  did  at  least  some  of  the  other 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  The  Soviet 
Union  annexed  Lithuania  outright  and 
made  this  small  country  a  constituent 
Soviet  republic. 

There  were  even  more  agonizing  mis- 
fortunes. Hundreds  of  thou.sands  of  in- 
nocent Lithuaruans  perhaps  500.000  m 
all.  were  deported  deep  into  the  interior 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  exile,  suffering 
and  death.  The  cream  of  the  lathuanian 
nation  was  thus,  so  to  speak,  ruthlessly 
skimmed  off  in  an  effort  to  break  the 
will  rtnd  sma.sh  the  resistance  of  this 
noble  people 

The  miseries  of  the  Lithuanians  under 
their  Communist  overlords  have  been 
intense  and  we  know  that  this  ann.ver- 
.--ary  of  iheir  national  independence  is  not 
a  happy  day  for  them.  Nevertheless,  it 
IS  not  a  hopeless  day.  They  know  that 
they  have  many  fi  lends  in  the  free  world 
who  ar*'  working  for  the  time  when  Lith- 
uania can  cast  off  the  heel  of  the  invader 
and  reenter  upon  a  new  p>eriod  of  free- 
dom They  know  that  tliey  have  many 
friends  m  the  free  world  who  are  trynng 
f-ven  now  in  every  practical  way  to  offer 
them  encouragement  and  Xa)  improve 
then  lot  While  we  must  not  rai.^e  un- 
warr  irif>'d  hopes,  we  in  .America  can  let 
our  friends  in  Lithuania  know  that  our 
hearts  go  out  in  sympathv  to  them  on 
this  .solemn  occasion  and  that  we  are  as 
a  nation,  pledged  to  every  peaceful  de- 
vice we  can  to  make  this  a  better  world 
for  them  and  for  all  peoples  who  must 
suffer  the  pangs  of  living  under  a  des- 
potic oppressor. 

Mr  DAGUE  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
L'entleman  >u-ld .' 

Mr  .MTTRPHY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  P'^nnsylvania 

Mr  DAGUE.  Mr  Speaker,  every 
.^mf^nran  citizen  who  cheri.-h's  his  free- 
Acm.  every  patriot  who  recalls  February 


.l-^  the  birth  month  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln,  and  every  humanitarian  who 
deplores  the  human  sacrifices  offereti  on 
the  altar  of  rulhle.v.s  rt^vre.sMon  will  re- 
rall  tliat  today  ma:ks  the  42d  anniver- 
-iry  of  Lithuanian  independence  which 
was  brutally  lerminau-d  in  1940  by  the 
Soviet  Union  m  violation  of  her  most 
solemn  pledges 

To  the  credit  of  tlie  Umu-d  States  let 
It  be  said  that  we  have  never  recognized 
this  attempt  to  annex  and  enslave  the 
Baltic  States  and.  please  God.  we  never 
shall.  That,  however,  is  little  more  than 
a  passive  recognition  of  the  statiis  quo 
and  it  remains  to  our  everlasting  dis- 
credit that  we  failed  miAerably  at  Te- 
heran, at  Yalta,  and  at  Potsdam  to  make 
Lithuanian  Independence  a  prime  de- 
mand at  a  time  when  we  were  deahng 
with  a  so-called  ally  and  had  the  mtarui 
to  enforce  our  will. 

In  this  day  and  age  when  nationali.sm 
is  on  the  move  and  supp;  r.Nsed  people 
are  reaching  for  that  same  freedom  for 
which  our  gallant  forebears  died  let  us 
with  every  means  at  our  command  lend 
these  infant  democracies  every  possible 
aid  toward  the  attainment  of  their  prop- 
er place  in  the  commonwealth  of  na- 
tions But  especially  let  us  foster  and 
encotirage  the  free  spirit  of  the  gieat 
Lithuanian  people  who  have  never  wav- 
ered In  their  detei minatlon  to  throw  off 
ihe  shackles  of  the  oppressors  and  who 
remain  unbowed  in  the  face  of  over- 
whelming odds. 

nCNCSAL  LKAVX  TO  XXTKKB  RSMAUU 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
^:entleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  c*bjection. 

Mr  MURPHY  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  mv  time 

The  SPF.AKFR  pro  tempore  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr  Sv)*>uker  Lith- 
uanians in  America  an<l  el.s.  -^here  m  the 
free  world  celebrate  the  independence  nf 
their  mother  country  on  February  16  nf 
each  year.  This  date  commemorates  the 
Lithuanian  declaration  of  inde^x-ndence 
from  Russia  m  1918,  after  well  over  a 
century  of  Russian  rule.  Since  Lithu- 
ania again  finds  Itself  under  Russian 
rule,  and  now  the  particularly  obnoxious 
form  of  Soviet  dominayon  and  incorpo- 
ration into  the  Soviet  sCate  the  annual 
celebration  of  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day  IS  of  necessity  a  sober  occasion,  for 
It  commemorates  freedom  and  mde- 
l^endence  In  a  nation  where  these  rights 
no  longer  exi-^t 

Independence  day  however,  is  a  rutinc 
holiday  for  Lithuanians.  For  perhaps 
the  mo.st  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
Lithuanians  as  a  people  lies  m  their 
tenacious  adherence  to  the  dream  of 
freedom  and  independence  for  then 
coimtry.  Only  the  difficulties  and 
troubles  winch  geography  ajid  the  ambi- 
tions of  iieighbois  have  placed  m  the 
way  of  Lithuanian  mdeix-ndence  rival 
their  adherence  t^)  independence. 

Truly  Lithuaiua  has  been  a  .small  na- 
tion caught  between  Juggernaut  neigh- 
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bors  Litliuania  retained  its  inde;>end- 
ence  until  the  rise  of  the  Russian  state 
m  Its  present  Lulk.  Then,  with  the  first 
partition  of  Poland  in  1795.  Lithuania 
was  annexed  bv  Ru.sMa.  with  Austro- 
Hungary  and  Pru-ssla  acceding.  TTie 
Hu.ssians  made  repeal^  attempts  to 
stamp  out  Lithuanian  culture  and  the 
memory  of  Lith-oanian  Independence 
but  to  no  avail  These  attempt.";  only  led 
to  ix>pular  uprisings  against  Russian 
rule 

Then  with  Ru.ssian  collapse  in  World 
War  I.  Lithuania  retaiiied  its  independ- 
ence only  to  immediaielv  have  to  flght 
off  the  new  Red  army  Independent 
through  the  interwar  yearf  Lithuania 
agam  fell  victim  to  her  powerful  neigh- 
bor in  1939.  when  Soviet  forces  occipied 
the  country  Th.routhout  thL*  loni-  trav- 
ail up  to  this  very  day,  the  tradition 
of  Independence  and  fre<>dom  has  not 
been  lost  from  the  minds  aiid  heaits  of 
the  Lithuanian  p<^opIf> 

Mr.  FDs'O  Mr.  Sjv»aker  today  we 
commemorate  the  4 2d  anr.i versa ry  of 
the  restoration  rf  independence  to 
Lithuania  This  15  unfortunately  not  a 
happy  occasion  Lithuanian  lnde[>end- 
ence  was  cruelly  ended  v.\  1940  by  th** 
Soviet  Urunn  In  the  .sad  years  that 
have  followed  her  people  have  i^een  en- 
slaved her  freedom  completely  sup- 
pre.s.VKl 

We  celebrate  this  antuversary  not  only 
In  tribute  to  the  brave  Lithuanian.<;  who 
valiantly  struggle  for  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence We  al.'o  mark  this  day  to  re- 
mind the  i»eople  of  the  world  of  the 
value  of  liberty  and  freedon.  We  have 
not  and  will  not  allow  Soviet  tyranny 
and  treachery  to  be  fornrotten.  Ameri- 
cans everywhere  pav  tribute  thi.s  day  to 
the  brave  nation  of  Ijthuania 

The  alien  rule  of  the  Soviet  Union 
will  never  be  accepted  by  the  Ame:  ican 
Government  We  have  .steadfastly  re- 
fii.vd  to  recognize  Soviet  control  over 
Lithuania,  and  rigl.'ly  fo  We  de- 
nounce the  duplicity  of  the  Ru.ssian  Gov- 
ernment a  government  which  seized 
Lithuania  despite  it.s  promise  m  1939  to 
**renounce  all  rights  of  soveiTignty  in 
the  Baltic  States  ' 

Today  Lithuania  is  the  .«^-mbol  of  the 
plight  c»f  the  captl-. e  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  We  salute  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  Lithuania  and  commend  the 
will  of  her  people  to  be  free 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  Mr  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Baltimore,  a  district  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  of  repi  eventing,  has  among 
Its  most  resi)ected  citizens  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  Lithuanian-born  persons  and 
others  of  Lithuanian  ancestry.  It  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  count  many  of 
them  as  my  friends  The.se  people  have 
contributed  so  very  much  to  America 
and  to  Its  States  and  cities  where  they 
make  their  homes  that  it  Is  altogether 
fitting  and  proper  that  we.  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  should 
pause  today  from  our  lawmaking  duties 
and  take  note  of  the  fact  that  this  day 
marks  the  42d  anniversary  of  the  resto- 
ration of  Lithuania's  independence. 

Unfortunately,  however,  that  wonder- 
ful nation  is  not  now  Independent,  but 
is  under  the  tyrant  heel  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. Countle.ss  of  Its  brave  people  were 
lorn  from  their  ancient  homeland  .sepa- 


rated from  their  loved  ones,  and  de- 
ported to  forced  labor  campc  in  the  ice- 
bound Arctic  regions,  tiie  Far  East  and 
to  other  distant  parts  of  the  world. 
Their  tragic  plight  cries  out  for  help, 
and  we  as  liberty-loving  Americans 
sympathize  deeply  wltli  those  who  must 
live  under  the  deplorable  conditions  to 
whirl,  Lithuania  and  her  severely  tried 
I>eoi)le  have  been  reduced.  We  all 
should  remember  William  Allen  White's 
words  "Whenever  a  free  man  Is  in 
chains  ue  are  threatened  also  Who- 
'*ver  IS  fighting  for  liberty  is  defending 
America   ' 

Tcxlay  we  mark  the  date  when  the 
prripie  of  Lithuania  threw  off  the  yoke 
of  slavery  42  years  ago  for  a  short-lived 
independence  Becau.ie  of  the  Justice  of 
Lithuania  s  jx^isition.  the  United  States, 
I  am  very  proud  to  say.  refu<«es  to  recog- 
ni7e  th*"  forced  annexntion  of  Lithuania 
by  Soviet  Rt^ssia  and  wp  continue  to 
acknowledge  Lithuania  as  an  indep>end- 
ent  .state  having  a  fully  accredited  Min- 
ister her»»  In  Washington,  with  full 
rights,  powers  and  pnvilepes  By  such 
action  we  .^mencan.s  do  honor  to  our 
own  priceless  heritai^e  and  keep  alive  in 
the  hearts  of  men  evcr3'where  the  love 
of  lit>erty  and  freedom,  and  the  faith 
that  ju.«:t;ce  will  ultimatelj'  triumph  in 
the  end 

As  for  me.  I  shall  continue  to  do  all  in 
my  power  as  a  U.S.  Congressman,  to 
further  Lithuania's  cause  so  that  that 
country  and  all  other  captive  nations 
may  once  again  know  the  great  blessings 
of  freedom,  Lberty,  and  peace,  and  once 
m.ore  take  their  resi)ective  proud  places 
among  the  family  of  truly  free  nations. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
now  20  years  since  the  brave  little  na- 
tion of  Lithuania  on  the  Baltic  Sea  was 
trampled  and  occupied  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Lithuania  was  ei^slaved  despite 
Soviet  guarantees  to  the  contrary.  That 
was  e.-irly  in  World  II,  but  the  Soviet 
Union  has  continued  its  oppression  and 
tyranny  to  this  day. 

Before  the  ruthless  Soviet  invasion, 
Lithuania  had  been  a  free  nation.  It 
had  gained  its  freedom  on  February  16, 
1918.  just  42  years  ago  today.  The  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania  had  created  a  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  in  their  homeland  and 
had  made  excellent  social  and  economic 
progress.  They  loved  their  liberty  and 
independence. 

But  m  the  past  20  years  the  Soviet 
Union  has  brutally  endeavored  to  stamp 
out  the  identity  of  Lithuania  and  the 
unity  of  its  people.  Mass  deportations 
to  Siberia  were  instituted  in  1941  and 
deportations  continue  to  this  day.  The 
Soviet  leaders  today  prattle  about  the 
evils  of  imperialism.  In  Lithuania  all 
Uie  w  orld  can  see  the  bestiality  of  Soviet 
imi)enalism. 

Our  country  has  never  recognized  this 
annexation  of  Lithuania  and  we  never 
should.  We  must  continue  to  support 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  freedom  every- 
where and  strive  for  the  restoration  of 
true  freedom  and  independence  to  the 
people  of  Lithuania. 

Mr  Bl'CKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a 
privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  rise  this  aft- 
ernoon to  pay  tribute  to  a  couraereous 
nation  and  a  couraceous  people.     I  am 


speaking,  of  course,  of  the  citizens  of 
Lithuania  and  the  Lithuanian  nation 
itself. 

It  Is  true  that  today  Lithuania  cannot 
speak  for  itself  for  it  is  an  enslaved  na- 
tion. However,  the  spirit  of  freedom 
still  bums  brightly  within  the  Lithu- 
anian people  and  the  Lithuanian  na- 
tion and  I  am  proud  to  raise  my  voice 
m  honoring  Lithuania  and  the  42d  an- 
niversary of  the  restoration  of  its  inde- 
pendence. 

On  February'  16.  1918,  the  Republic 
of  Lithuania  was  proclaimed. 

For  22  years  Lithuania  held  its  right- 
ful place  m  the  assembly  of  free  nations 
and  then,  despite  solemn  Soviet  treaty 
pledges  of  1920  and  1939  to  renounce  "all 
rights  of  sovereignty  in  the  Baltic 
S'l-ates"  Lithuania  was  overrun  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Since  that  time  deporta- 
tions of  many  Lithuanian  citizens  have 
gone  on  and  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Lithuania  are  to  be  found  in  the  vast 
slave  labor  camps  of  the  Communists 
empire. 

This  independence  day  is  a  reminder 
to  us  that  Litliuama  still  fights  val- 
iantly for  freedom.  Lithuania  has 
even'  right  to  this  freedom. 

These  few  words  I  say  here  today  I 
trust  will  demonstrate  to  the  people  of 
the  free  world  and  the  slave  world  that 
the  plight  of  Lithuania  is  not  forgotten. 
That  we  in  America  recognize  the  rights 
of  self-determination  of  all  nations  and 
not  until  that  day  arises  when  all  na- 
tions are  free  can  we  in  this  country 
fully  appreciate  and  enjoy  our  own  free- 
dom. 

It  is  my  honest  hope  that  In  the  near 
future  the  people  of  Lithuania  will 
ri.iihtfully  celebrate  once  again  this  an- 
PiiversarT,-  as  free  ci'Lizens  in  their  own 
nation. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  16,  1918,  Lithuania  was  pro- 
claimed an  independent  kingdom  after 
123  years  of  Russian  rule.  In  November 
of  1918.  Lithuania  became  an  independ- 
ent republic.  Lithuania  overcame  in- 
surmountable difficulties  in  throwing  off 
the  yoke  of  over  120  years  of  Russian 
rule. 

However.  Lithuania's  Independence 
was  short  lived.  In  June  1940,  Soviet 
Russia  invaded  the  sovereign  independ- 
ent Republic  of  Lithuania  with  armed 
forces  to  "'protect"  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence and,  against  the  will  of  the 
people,  did  annex  her  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  After  World  War  IT.  Russia  in- 
corporated Lithuania  into  the  U  S.S.R. 
and  since  then  she  has  been  sealed  off 
from  the  world  behind  the  infamous  Iron 
Curtain. 

For  centuries  Lithuanians  have  had  a 
reputation  for  successfully  resisting 
amalgamation  with  the  nationalities 
which  have  overrun  their  country.  To- 
day, these  3  million  people,  long 
deprived  of  their  freedom  and  liberty  by 
force.  hoi>e  for  eventual  liberation. 

However,  today,  only  the  peoples  of 
the  free  world  can  speak  for  these 
silenced  people.  And  speak  we  must  un- 
til their  liberation  is  an  established 
fact. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  thia 
February  16.  another  anniversary  rolls 
around    and    we   are   privileged   to   pay 
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t'  ibute  to  Lithuania,  still  a  prisoner  be- 
hiiid  the  r;on  Ojrtain. 

God  wiHin-'  and  may  it  be  so.  that 
when  ue  meet  m  this  Chamber  again 
next  year  to  salute  our  Lithuanian 
fi-iends.  it  will  be  in  her  rightful  role 
(jf  a  frep  countiT- 

My  good  wishe.s  go  to  Lithuania  and 
to  those  Luhuanian-.Ampricans  every- 
w,  here. 

Mr.  W.\LLHAUSER  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  we  ail  joi!i  t^  day  with  the  people 
of  tile  free  world  m  reaffirming  deepest 
friendship  for  the  people  of  Lithuania. 

The  reaffirmation  of  this  friendship  Is 
eiven  on  a  mc^t  solemn  occasion — the 
42d  anniversary  of  the  re^i-oration  of  the 
independence  of  Lithuania.  Unfortu- 
nately, for  the  people  of  Lithuania  and 
the  people  of  all  the  world,  it  was  an 
independf^nce  brought  to  a  bitter  and 
biiital  end  by  the  tyrants  of  the  Kremlin 
on  June  15,  1940. 

It  is  traditional  in  this  body  that  we 
pay  tribute  to  the  freedom-loving  people 
of  Lithuania  on  February  16.  It  also 
mu.st  be  traditional  that  we  repeat  and 
repeat  the  actions  of  Communist  Russia 
toward  Lithuania  so  that  people 
throughout  the  free  world  never  will  for- 
get the  aim.s  of  thp  Communists — placing 
.the  entire  world  under  their  domination 
and  Its  peoples  under  slavery. 

It  was  with  great  hope  that  Lithuania 
proclaimed  its  independence  on  Febru- 
ary 16,  1918,  to  end  123  years  of  servitude 
to  imperialistic  Ru.ssian  rule.  It  was 
then  that  the  light  of  liberty  was  re- 
kindh'd  in  Lithuania.  The  Lithuanian 
people  were  free.  They  could  now  bring 
about  the  reali.-'ation  of  their  dreams, 
hopes,  and  amoitions. 

But  freedom  for  Lithuania  was  short 
lived.  On  that  dark  day  of  June  15.  1940, 
the  Soviet  Russian  Army  marched  into 
Lithuania  bringing  a  new  Russian  im- 
perialism and  Communist  tyranny  to  the 
struggling  nation. 

The  Soviet  Russian  action  was  in  com- 
plete violation  of  all  treaties,  including 
Its  own  mutual  assistance  pact  with 
Lithuania  that  guaranteed  Lithuanian 
Independenre  and  of  Russian  noninter- 
ference m  the  domestic,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic order  of  that  nation. 

How  typical  ot  the  masters  of  the 
Ki-mlin  Treatie.'^,  pac:.<  and  agree- 
ments mean  nothmj^  to  them.  The 
seizure  of  Lithuania  should  forever  be  a 
les.son  to  the  world  of  the  intent  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Communists. 

It  is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the 
administrators  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  that  our  Nation 
never  has  recoanized  the  annexation  of 
Lithuania,  and  the  enslavement  of  its 
people,  Dv  Soviet  Ru.s.-;a.  I  fervently 
pray  that  .such  a  dav  will  never  come. 

While  it.s  people  have  been  subjected 
to  all  kinds  of  brutality  by  the  Russians. 
the  Lithuanian  love  for  liberty  has  not 
died.  Lithuanians  still  resist  the  Soviet 
occupant,  although,  for  reasons  readily 
understood,  such  resistance  mast  be 
pas.sive.  They  wait  patiently  and  with 
detei-mination  for  the  day  when  they  will 
be  free  a«ain:  when  asain  Lithuania  will 
be  able  to  take  its  place  with  the  free 
nations  of  the  world. 


Today  we  join  the  fine  and  courageous 
people  of  Lithuania  in  prayer  that  the 
day  of  deliverance  for  their  nation,  and 
for  them,  soon  will  be  realized  so  that 
the  light  of  freedom  once  again  will  glow 
over  their  land. 

Mr  ANFUSO,  Mr,  Speaker,  we  pause 
today  once  again  to  observe  the  42d  an- 
niversary of  the  independence  of  Lith- 
uania and  to  pay  tribute  to  the  gallant 
people  of  that  little  Baltic  country 
which  remains  captive  and  enslaved  un- 
der communism. 

When  this  Congress  adopted  its  reso- 
lution on  Captive  Nations  Week  last 
July,  we  struck  a  severe  blow  against 
the  Kremlin  masters  which  reverberated 
throughout  the  world  and  aroused  a 
sympathetic  chord  in  the  hearts  of  free- 
dom-loving people  everywhere.  All  of  us 
well  remember  the  violent  reaction  of 
the  Soviet  overlords  to  our  resolution 
because  of  its  effectiveness  in  molding 
public  opinion.  Their  reaction  merely 
revealed  to  the  world  the  uneasiness 
existing  in  the  Kremlin  concerning  its 
subjugation  and  imperialistic  control  of 
captive  lands  and  peoples. 

The  restoration  of  Lithuania's  inde- 
pendence occurred  just  42  years  ago  on 
February  16.  1918.  and  for  the  next  22 
years  its  people  demonstrated  an  exem- 
plary era  of  freedom  and  independence, 
including  the  recognition  of  minority 
groups  and  their  rights.  Despite  solemn 
treaty  pledges  by  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1920  and  again  in  1939  when  she 
promised  to  "'renounce  all  .sovereignty 
riEThts  in  the  Baltic  States,"  Soviet  Rus- 
sia occupied  the  country  and  enslaved 
its  people. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  never  rec- 
ognized that  annexation  and  enslave- 
ment of  the  Baltic  States,  and  I  hope 
that  for  the  .sake  of  human  justice  and 
morality  that  we  never  will  recognize 
such  ruthless  action.  If  we  did,  no 
country  would  e%er  feel  safe  again.  The 
anniversary  that  we  observe  today 
should,  ttiei^eTore.  serve  to  remind  us 
and  the  entire  world  that  we  must  not 
condone  such  action  at  any  time  or 
agairist  any  nation.  It  should  also 
.serve  to  remind  us  of  the  tragic  plight 
of  the  Lithuanian  people  and  their  val- 
iant struggle  for  survival  against  tre- 
mendous odds. 

Despite  the.se  adversities.  I  pray  that 
the  people  of  Lithuania  do  not  lose  faith 
or  courage,  but  to  continue  to  cling  to 
every  hope  for  the  future,  no  matter 
how  long  or  difficult  the  road  may  be. 
I  am  strongly  of  the  belief  that  Lith- 
uania will  rise  again  in  our  lifetime  as 
a  free  and  independent  nation  and  that 
its  people  will  again  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  freedom  and  human  dignity. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
needs  and  requirements  of  small  na- 
tions are  limited  and  modest,  and  usual- 
ly they  try  to  get  along  well  with  their 
neighbors.  But  in  one  respect  all  na- 
tions, big  and  small,  strong  and  weak, 
are  alike.  They  all  aspire  for  freedom 
and  independence,  and  they  all  crave  for 
the  privilege  of  enjoying  freedom  in 
their  chosen  ways.  The  Lithuanians  of 
course  are  no  exception. 

These  gallant  fighters  for  freedom  had 
regamed    their    independence    early    in 


1918  when  the  Russian  revolution  de- 
throned the  autocratic  czar.  On  Febru- 
ary 16  they  proclaimed  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Lithuaruan  Republic,  and 
thenceforth  for  about  20  years  they 
Uved.  worked,  and  enjoyed  their  work 
as  free  citizens  of  their  democratic  coun- 
try. In  their  joy  and  happiness  they 
forgot  all  their  woes  of  the  past  and 
kept  on  workmg  for  the  betterment  of 
their  future.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  future  had  some  .sad  and  tragic  days 
in  store  for  them.  The  outbreak  of  the 
last  World  War  proved  to  be  the  end 
of  their  freedom,  for  early  in  that  war. 
by  the  invasion  and  occupation  of  the 
country  by  the  Red  army,  and  with  its 
Incorporation  into  the  Soviet  Union  in 
mid- 1940,  independent  Lithuania  van- 
ished. 

Since  then,  for  20  years,  some  3  mil- 
lion unhappy  and  helpless  Lithuanians 
have  been  sufTermg  under  totalitarian 
tyranny.  Today  their  unenviable  lot  is 
infinitely  worse  than  it  was  imder  the 
most  autocratic  of  Russian  czars.  On 
the  42d  anniversary  of  their  independ- 
ence day  we  pray  that  soon  their  suf- 
fering will  end  and  that  they  will  find 
their   reward   in  freedom  and   peace. 

Mr  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Lithuanians  form  one  of  the 
oldest  groups  in  Europe.  More  than 
700  years  ago  they  established  an  inde- 
pendent state  in  northeastern  Europe, 
and  for  several  centuries  they  enjoyed  a 
glorious  history.  Late  in  the  18th  cen- 
tui-y.  however,  Lithuania  was  annexed 
to  Russia,  and  then  began  Lithuania  s 
woes.  But  the  liberty-loving  and  in- 
dependent-minded  Lithuanians  were 
never  reconciled  to  the  Czarist  regime, 
and  during  the  First  World  War  when 
that  regime  collapsed  they  saw  their 
dream  come  true.  On  February  16.  1918. 
they  proclaimed  their  national  political 
independence  anew,  and  set  up  their  own 
democratic  form  of  government.  Soon 
that  government  was  recognized  by 
other  sovereign  governments,  and  in  due 
time  Lithuania  was  admitted  into  the 
League  of  Nations.  In  the  course  of  two 
decades  of  their  independence,  the  indus- 
trious Lithuanians  made  their  homeland 
a  prosperous,  progressive,  and  happy 
land  in  which  everyone  could  enjoy 
freedom. 

The  turn  of  world  events  of  the  lat« 
1930's  was  disastrous  to  the  IJthua- 
nians.  In  1940,  they  were  overwhelmed 
by  the  Soviet  regime.  During  the  war 
for  awhile  they  suffered  under  the  Nazis, 
but  toward  the  end  of  that  war  the  Rus- 
sians returned  with  increased  fury. 
Since  then  the  country  has  been  a  large 
prison  camp  for  some  3  million  unhappy 
and  helpless  Lithuanians.  There  they 
are  denied  all  forms  of  freedom.  Fortu- 
nately, even  the  most  oppressive  Com- 
muni.«»  tyranny  has  not  robbed  these 
peopl'  of.  tieir  desire  for  freedom.  Oa 
this  42d  anniversary  of  their  independ- 
ence day,  we  echo  their  yearnings  and 
hope  that  soon  they  will  once  more  regain 
their  freedom. 

Mr,  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Uthu- 
ania  became  a  free  land  four  centuries 
before  our  country  of  America  was  dis- 
covered. Their  freedom  was  lost  in  1795 
and  was  not  regained  until  1918.    From 
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1918  until  1940  Lithuania  enjoyed  free- 
dom, and  in  this  short  period  of  inde- 
pendence held  a  notable  and  respected 
place  among  the  free  nations  of  the 
world. 

In  1940  Lithuania  and  her  neighbors, 
Latvia  and  Eistonia.  were  overrun  by 
Russian  troops  and  compelled  to  become 
a  part  of  the  Soviet  Republic.  In  the 
years  since,  the  citizens  of  the.se  little 
countries  have  endured  oppression,  slav- 
ery, and  exile 

Some  were  fortunate  enough  to  cix>ss 
the  ocean  and  found  refuge  and  freedom 
in  the  United  States.  Our  American- 
Lithuanians  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  all  fields  of  endeavor  and  have 
made  enriched  contributions  to  America. 

We  can  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  we 
assisted  Lithuania  in  her  fight  for  inde- 
pendence. We  have  always  been  quick 
to  recognize  a  new  independent  country. 
The  United  States  has  never  recognized 
Russia  s  seizure  of  the  Baltic  States.  We 
must  remind  the  world  that  those  of  us 
who  enjoy  fret-dom  continue  to  regard 
the  Baltic  States  as  sovereign  nations 
and  we  have  always  deplored  their  ex- 
ploitation by  Soviet  Russia. 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  freedom- 
loving  people  should  pause  and  pay 
homage  to  Lithuanians  on  this  armiver- 
sary  of  the  declaration  of  their  inde- 
pendence. I  aTi  glad  to  be  among  my 
colleagues  in  the  US.  Congress  as  we 
join  our  Amei  leans  of  Lithuanian  de- 
scent in  echoing  their  patriotic  senti- 
ments and  renewing  their  faith  and  hope 
that  Lithuania  again  will  be  a  free  and 
independent  country. 

Our  speeches  today  will  not  force  So- 
viet Russia  to  withdraw  from  Lithuania, 
but  it  is  my  fer\  ent  hope  that  we  can  lend 
moral  supix)rt  to  the  valiant  Lithuanian 
people  and  holp  to  keep  alive  their 
prayerful  hope?  in  their  tragic  plight  and 
struggle  for  existence  and  freedom. 

Mr.  PHILBIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  is  most  appropriately  celebrating 
today  the  42d  anniversary  of  the  res- 
toration of  incependence  of  Lithuania. 

Notwithstancung  the  tragic  clouds  of 
oppression  thai  spread  over  that  proud 
land,  the  spirit  of  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple is  still  imdirtiinished.  still  vibrant  and 
strong,  still  unquenchable. 

It  is  well  for  us  today,  once  again,  to 
give  expression  to  our  sincere  assurances 
of  continued  Interest,  continued  sympa- 
thy, and  our  continued  will  to  render 
assistance  to  tne  great,  historic  nation 
of  Lithuania. 

The  heel  of  tyranny  can  never  erase 
the  glories  and  the  achievements  of  the 
patriotic  Lithuanian  p>eople,  nor  can  it 
eradicate  their  ieal  for  freedom  and  their 
determination  to  seek  liberation  from 
oppression. 

Lithuanian-Americans  have  made  tre- 
mendous contributions  to  this  country, 
and  it  is  hearttning  for  us  to  know  that 
they  are  still  continuing  with  inspiring 
loyalty,  steadfastness  of  purpose,  and 
generosity  of  iripulse  their  deep  interest 
in  their  native  land,  and  the  native  land 
of  their  parents. 

This  devotion  to  the  cause  is  com- 
mendable, beet  u.se  It  indicates  a  spirit 
that  will  never  die  and  a  purpose  that 
will  never  be  defeated,  to  do  everything 


In  their  power  to  assist  the  people  of 
Lithuania  in  throwing  off  the  shackles 
that  bind  them  to  world  commurasm 
and  achieve  the  self-determination,  inde- 
pendence, and  democratic  government  to 
which  they  aspire,  and  to  which  they  are 
entitled  by  every-  measure  of  right  and 
justice. 

Let  us  send  to  the  afflicted  Lithuanian 
people  the  strong,  clarion-like  assurance 
that  their  friends  In  America  will  remain 
with  them  in  their  afllictlons  and  adver- 
sities, and  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  in  its  generous  heart,  ex- 
tends once  again  the  hand  of  friendship, 
relief  and  succor,  and  the  warm,  sincere 
pledge  of  devoted  helpfulness  to  their 
great  cause  of  human  liberty. 

Mr  PELLY,  Mr.  Speaker,  February  16 
is  Lithuanian  Independence  Day  and  as 
such  it  is  their  most  memorable  and 
sacred  holiday.  After  suffering  under 
Russia's  oppressive  regime,  gallant  Lith- 
uanians had  regained  their  mdependence 
in  1918  and  had  proclaimed  their  inde- 
pendence 42  years  ago  today.  That  was 
a  day  of  joy  and  happiness  for  all  down- 
trodden and  freedom-loving  Lithuanians, 
It  had  taken  them  and  their  predecessors 
more  than  100  years  to  attain  their  goal, 
but  they  enjoyed  their  well-earned  free- 
dom for  only  two  decades.  With  the 
deterioration  of  the  international  situa- 
tion In  the  late  1930s  in  Europe,  their 
status  as  a  free  and  independent  nation 
was  threatened.  And  the  outbreak  of 
the  last  war  proved  fatal  to  independent 
Lithuanians,  for  by  the  middle  of  1940 
their  country'  was  occupied  by  the  Red 
army,  made  part  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  they  were  saddled  with  an  oppres- 
sive totalitarian  dictatorship. 

The  course  and  the  fortunes  of  that 
war  unfortunately  did  not  alter  the  sta- 
tus of  unfree  Lithuanians.  In  the  end 
the  Communist  regime  imposed  upon 
them  proved  more  tyrannical  than 
earlier  Russian  domination,  and  to  this 
day  they  are  suffering  under  its  heavy 
yoke.  On  this  42d  anniversary  of  their 
independence  day  let  us  all  hope  and 
pray  for  their  freedom. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS,  Mr.  Speaker, 
another  year  has  passed  and  Lithuania 
is  not  yet  free  as  Is  her  right.  She  is  still 
enslaved  by  the  domination  of  Russian 
Communist  rule  and  her  people  are  de- 
nied the  rights  of  free  men  and  women. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  citizens 
of  Lithuania  were  guaranteed  their  sov- 
ereignty by  treaty,  the  ruthless  unprin- 
cipled might  of  this  godle.ss  ideology  is 
exposed  by  the  acts  of  tyrannical  bar- 
barism which  is  abh«krrent  to  the  civil- 
ized free  world  everywhere. 

May  we  all  in  America  extend  our 
sympathy  to  these  brave  people  and  bid 
them  be  of  good  cheer  in  this  time  of  their 
adversity  and  have  faith  that  right  in 
the  end  will  prevail  over  might,  and  by 
their  example  may  we  renew  our  deter- 
mination to  safeguard  and  preserve  lib- 
erty everywhere  against  oppression  and 
tyranny. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  occa- 
sion for  the  tribute  being  made  on  the 
floor  of  Congress  today  is  the  42d  anni- 
versary of  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence by  the  Lithuanian  people.  After 
suffering  under  Rtissian  occupation  for 


more  than  a  centuiy,  the  freedom-lov- 
ing Lithuanians  proved  alert  to  the  first 
promising  opportunity  to  regain  that 
freedom.  This  opportunity  so  lonir 
awaited  was  the  combination  of  circum- 
stances created  by  the  First  World  War, 
the  replacement  of  Russian  occupation 
by  the  Kaiser's  troops,  and  the  revolu- 
tion in  Russia. 

In  response  to  pressure  from  the  Lith- 
uanian people,  the  German  Government 
authorized  the  gathering  of  a  congress 
of  200  Lithuanian  delegates.  This  con- 
gress proposed  an  independent  Lith- 
uania and  elected  a  20-member  council 
to  help  achieve  this  objective.  On  Feb-  ' 
ruary  16,  1918,  42  years  ago  today,  this 
council  proclaimed  an  independent  Lith- 
uania. 

Much  tenacity,  hard  work,  and  blood- 
shed was  necessary  before  the  independ- 
ence which  had  been  proclaimed  became 
a  reality.  In  1919  the  Red  army  drove 
the  Germans  out  of  the  Baltic  state  and 
installed  a  Communist  government. 
This  had  to  be  deposed  by  Polish  and 
Lithuanian  fighters  before  the  objective 
of  independence  was  achieved.  Finally, 
however,  on  July  12.  1920,  Rus.sia  signed 
a  peace  treaty  with  Lithuania  and  rec-  _ 
ognized  it  as  an  independent  nation.  In  — 
the  treaty  Russia  stated  that  it  "volun-  ^ 
tarily  and  forever"  renounced  all  sov- 
ereignty rights  over  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple and  territory. 

During  the  next  two  decades  Lith- 
uania thrived  as  an  independent  Repub- 
lic. This  was  the  opportunity  for  sell- 
govemment  which  had  been  the  beacon 
of  hope  throughout  the  period  of  Russian 
domuiation.  The  new  Republic  took  its 
rightful  place  in  the  ranks  of  sovereign 
nations.  It  became  a  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  Music  and  liter- 
ature flourished,  A  progressive  land  re- 
form program  was  earned  out,  as  well  as 
important  social  welfare  programs. 

Unfortunately,  the  Second  World  War 
eclipsed  the  freedom  which  had  been 
brought  to  Lithuania  by  the  First  W'orld 
War.  The  Soviet  Union  blatantly  vio- 
lated its  treaty  of  peace  with  its  small 
neighbor  suid  by  a  series  of  maneuvers 
flagrantly  proclaimed  Lithuania  as  one 
of  its  component  Republics. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized this  unlawful  deed  We  continue 
to  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  representative  of  the  independent 
Republic  which  has  a  legation  here. 
This  is  our  way  of  showing  that  terri- 
torial aggrandizement  by  brutal  aggres- 
sion will  not  be  approved  by  the  United 
States. 

On  this  Lithuanian  independence  dity- 
may  I  add  my  voice  to  the  many  otlieis 
paying  tribute  to  a  brave  people.  We 
in  America  have  benefited  by  the  earn- 
est endeavors  of  the  1  million  Americans 
of  Lithuanian  descent  It  is  our  sin- 
cere hope  that  Lithuanians  and  all  sub- 
ject peoples  will  regain  the  right  to  live 
and  work  in  freedom. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  of  the  year  when  we  honor  the 
memoiT  of  the  great  President.  .Abraham 
Lincoln,  who  once  said  that  a  nation 
cannot  endure  half  free  and  half  slave, 
It  is  appropriate  that  we  addres.'^  our- 
selves to  the  cause  of  the  freedom -loving 
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people  of  Lithuania  v.  ho  pioclaimed 
their  independence  4J  years  a^o  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1918.  Unhappiiy,  that  hard- 
won  victory  over  totahtarian  domination 
lasted  only  two  decades,  but  the  spirit 
of  that  gallant  httle  countiT'?;  coura- 
geous and  patriotic  people  .still  burn.s 
brmht  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all 
L.thuanians  wherever  th.ey  live  today. 
Those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  of 
course,  cannot  celebrate  this  anniver- 
sary. It  IS  for  us  in  the  free  world  to 
remember  the  ?reat  event  and  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  to  the  condemnation  of 
the  enslavement  of  free  people  and  the 
hope  of  their  ultimate  liberation  from 
the  bonds  of  tyranny. 

Lithuania's  history  as  an  independent 
state  dates  bacic  to  the  11th  century. 
From  that  time  to  this  it  has  been  the 
pawn  of  the  totahtarian  rulers  of  Europe 
who  have  partitioned  the  Baltic  nations 
and  passed  control  of  their  governments 
back  and  forth  among  them  with  shame- 
ful disrei-'ard  of  the  rights  and  dignity 
of  free  m^n.  The  treaty  of  Moscow 
wherein  Fiu.ssia  at  last  recoctnized  Lith- 
uania a.>  a  soverei<i.'n  state  was  but  a 
short-lived  agreement.  Twenty  years 
later  all  hopes  of  maintaining  independ- 
ence against  thf>  tide  of  aggression  were 
shattered  Germany  and  Russia  again 
neu:otiat.'d  an  miamcus  agreement  be- 
tween them.selves  and  it  was  little  Lith- 
uania's lot  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Kremlin.  All  of  us  are  aware  of  what 
Communist  tyranny  can  do  to  innocent 
human  beinss.  It  is  needless  to  point 
out  here  all  the  treachery,  murders,  im- 
pri.sonment,  and  tortures  the  Soviet 
forces  have  inflicted  upon  the  coura- 
geous and  religious  people  of  Lithuania. 
Despite  all  that  had  been  done  to  terror- 
ize and  brainwash  these  steadfast,  val- 
iant people,  they  still  resist  the  oppres- 
sors and  secretly  work  toward  the 
liberation  of  their  beloved  country. 

In  my  district  I  am  proud  to  number 
many  clt.^ens  of  Lithuanian  descent 
among  my  constituents.  No  one  famil- 
iar with  the  history  of  their  mother 
country  can  be  surprised  at  the  record 
they  have  made  for  themselves  in  the 
United  Statf^s.  They  have  always  dem- 
onstrate! the  highest  quahtics  c"f  Amer- 
ican citi/ensh.p.  It  is  to  those  people 
that  I  wish  to  send  words  of  hope  that 
thp:r  dreams  of  independence  for  their 
homeland  may  again  become  a  reality. 
May  our  observance  of  their  anniversary 
serve  as  a  witness  to  our  constant  con- 
cern for  the  plight  of  the  enslaved  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania.  Not  until  all  op- 
pressed individuals  everywhere  are  lib- 
erated can  we  in  America  ever  really 
enjoy  our  own  freedom. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
ue  join  v-.th  Lithuanians  everywhere  in 
observat'-on  of  th^  42d  anniversary  of 
the  restoration  of  the  independence  of 
that  courageous  land.  It  was  on  Febru- 
a:y  16  1918.  that  123  years  of  Russian 
dom.nat.on  and  oppression  were  ended. 
During  this  dark  period,  marked  by  in- 
ternal sadness  and  e.xternal  conflict,  the 
cultural  and  economic  development  of 
the  nation  had  be-n  successively  re- 
tarded by  the  a'oolition  of  the  Lithu- 
anian system  of  laws,  first  codified  in 
1529;     by     the     banishment     from     the 
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scI.ooLs  of  tr.e  Lithuanian  language;  by 
the  ciosm;^  of  the  University  of  'Vilnius; 
and  by  other  measures  taken  by  the 
Russians  to  suppress  the  national  spirit 
of  the  Lithuanian  people.  However,  due 
to  the  natural  vitality  and  tenacity  of 
the  Lithuanian  people,  their  love  of  lib- 
erty, and  their  memory  of  the  glorious 
past,  their  hope  for  indeiiendence  and 
freedom  was  kept  alive  and  vibrant. 
Small  wonder  that  42  years  ago  they 
did  revolt  and  break  their  bondage. 
Small  wonder  that,  during  the  little 
more  than  2  decades  of  independent  life 
that  they  were  to  enjoy  after  the  1929 
peace  treaty  with  Soviet  Russia,  the 
small  nation  of  Lithuania  made  great 
progress  in  every  sphere  of  national  ac- 
tivity. Agrarian  reform  converted  Lith- 
uania into  a  country  of  small,  hard- 
workmg  landholders;  foreign  trade  was 
expanded;  a  stable  currency  was  intro- 
duced and  maintained;  and  state  budg- 
ets were  balanced. 

Notable  educational  and  cultural  prog- 
ress, which  was  deliberately  impeded 
under  the  Russian  regime,  took  place. 
Social  services,  nonexistent  under  Rus- 
sian rule,  were  promoted  through  meas- 
ures to  improve  national  health  and 
sanitation,  the  care  of  children,  the 
sick,  and  the  unemployed. 

Durin?  these  20  years,  the  standard 
of  well-being  of  all  the  people  was  raised: 
and  the  Lithuanians  contributed  much 
to  the  culture,  science,  and  welfare  of 
the  European  nations.  Lithuania  was  a 
respected  member  of  the  family  of  free 
nations  of  the  world.  The  loss  of  their 
freedom  and  of  their  progress  was  a  blow 
to  the  whole  free  world. 

D.^spite  a  Soviet  pledge  to  respect  the 
independence  of  Lithuania,  military 
force  was  used  and  prevailed;  and  in 
1949,  Lithuania  was  again  incorporated 
into  the  Soviet  Union.  This  move  was 
quickly  denounced  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  regretted  by 
free  men  everywhere. 

For  20  years,  the  people  of  Lithuania 
have  again  suffered  under  Communist 
tyranny;  but  their  courage  and  historic 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  freedom  have 
not  diminished.  'We  join  with  them  on 
this  historic  day.  and  with  our  fellow- 
citizens  of  Lithuanian  descent — whose 
contributions  have  enriched  our  own 
country — in  rededicating  ourselves  to 
the  principle  of  freedom. 

Together  today  we  stand  in  proud, 
albiet  sad,  commemoration  of  the  events 
of  1918  which  brought  to  Lithuania  a 
freedom  of  which  she  proved  so  worthy. 
Together  today  we  restate  our  invincible 
faith  that  the  cause  of  freedom  will 
eventually  prevail. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  gal- 
lant and  stouthearted  Lithuanians 
have  been  among  the  bravest  fighters 
for  personal  and  national  freedom. 
Having  lost  their  independence  almost 
two  cen-.uries  ago.  during  that  time  only 
once  for  a  brief  period  were  they  allowed 
to  enjoy  freedom  and  independence  in 
their  historic  homeland. 

After  suffering  under  the  autocratic 
czarlst  regime  of  Russia  for  more  than 
100  years,  Lithuanians  regained  their 
freedom  toward  the  end  of  the  First 
■World  War,  and  proclaimed  their  inde- 


pendence on  February  16,  42  years  ago. 
Thereafter  for  two  decades  they  hved 
and  labored  and  enjoyed  their  Ufe  in 
happiness.  In  that  relatively  short  time 
they  rebuilt  their  ravaged  country.  Insti- 
tuted their  own  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  reestablished  many  of  the 
old  Lithuanian  traditional  institutions. 

But  the  gathering  of  the  storm  in  1939 
cast  a  black  shadow  over  their  liberated 
Lithuania  and  that  proved  fatal  to  their 
freedom.  Early  in  1940  the  Kremlm 
imposed  upon  the  helpless  Lithuanians 
a  "mutual  assistance  pact";  in  June  of 
that  year  the  country  was  occupied  by 
Soviet  troops,  and  in  July  it  was  incor- 
porated into  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  then  the  Lithuanians  have  been 
enduring  dictatorial  tyrannies  of  totali- 
tarian regimes,  both  Nazi  and  Commu- 
nist version.  For  the  last  15  years  the 
less  and  stouthearted  Lithuanians  have 
been  In  the  unrelenting  hand  of  the  ty- 
rants in  the  Kremlin.  There  they  are 
deprived  of  all  forms  of  freedom;  they 
live  there  as  in  a  large  prison  camp,  and 
toil  for  their  Soviet  taskmasters  under 
indescribable  hardships.  Even  under 
such  despairing  conditions  these  daunt- 
less and  stouthearted  Lithuanians  have 
not  given  up  their  hope  for  freedom,  and 
they  are  ready  to  fight  for  Its  attain- 
ment. 

The  New  York  Times  today  editorially 
pays  tribute  to  Lithuania  and  ail  the 
subjugated  nations  of  Eastern  Europe. 
Commenting  on  the  meaning  of  Lithu- 
ania s  independence  day.  the  Times 
says : 

Not  even  the  subjugated  nations  them- 
•elve«  can  contemplate  their  liberation  at 
the  coat  of  an  at<->inlc  war  that  would  leave 
nothing  to  liberate.  But  the  Western  Powera 
remain  pledged  as  partners  in  a  free  Euro- 
pean community  and  to  do  nothing  that 
would  confirm  or  prolong  their  subjugation. 
This  pledge  is  among  the  many  the  West 
will  have  to  keep  In  mind  when  meeting 
Premier  Khrushchev  at  the  summit  3  month* 
from  now. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  42d  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
anian independence.  It  was  on  Febru- 
ary 16.  1918,  that  the  Lithuanian  state 
was  proclaimed,  based  on  democratic 
principles.  This  great  event  appeared  to 
herald  the  birth  of  a  long  and  glorious 
life  of  freedom  for  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple after  years  of  Russian  domination. 
But  this  life  was  brought  to  a  cruel  end 
only  32  years  later  when  the  Soviet 
Union  demanded  the  immediate  forma- 
tion of  a  "friendly  government"  In  Lith- 
uania and  occupied  the  country.  Two 
years  later,  in  1940,  Lithuania  was  incor- 
porated Into  the  USSR  as  a  constitu- 
ent republic.  The  United  States,  how- 
ever, has  never  recognized  the  legality 
of  this  Soviet  aggression.  And  we  con- 
tinue to  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
we  may  resume  diplomatic  relations 
with  a  free  Lithuanian  government. 

Nationalism,  or  the  desire  for  inde- 
pendence from  foreign  domination,  is 
one  of  the  most  potent  forces  active  in 
the  world  today.  But  we  sometimes  for- 
get that  this  kind  of  nationalism  Is  not 
restricted  to  the  colonial  areas  of  Africa 
tmd  the  Par  East.  The  people  of  Lithu- 
ania, and  of  the  other  states  held  captive 
by   the  Soviet   Union,   also   want   their 
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freedom.  In  fsurt,  their  passion  for  self- 
determination  may  be  even  stronger 
than  that  of  the  colonial  F>eople  because 
there  is  much  less  freedom  in  Lithu- 
ania today  than  there  is  in  most  African 
colonies. 

Soviet  Russia  poses  as  the  friend  of 
nationalism  anc  the  foe  of  imperiahsm, 
but  her  continu'Kl  subjugation  of  Lithu- 
ania Is  a  living  refutation  of  these 
Soviet  claims.  I^et  Khrushchev  give  the 
Lithuanian  people  their  long-denied 
freedom  before  he  again  sings  the 
praises  of  Soviet  anti-imperialism.  It  is 
well  that  we  remember  this  today  when 
we  in  America  pause  to  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  independence. 

Mr.  ADDONIilO.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
fortunate but  gallant  Lithuanians  had 
their  greatness  and  glory  in  a  distant 
past,  but  in  the  late  18th  century  their 
destiny  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Rus- 
sia's autocratic  czars  In  1917,  as  the 
result  of  the  R  issian  revolution,  when 
that  oppressive  regime  was  overthrown. 
Lithuanians  hac  the  chance  of  realizing 
their  centuries-old  dream  They  pro- 
claimed their  iiidependence  and  estab- 
lished their  own  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Amid  multiple  handicaps  and 
hardship.s.  they  worked  their  way  out  of 
misery  and  chaos.  Their  independence 
was  recognized  by  other  sovereign  na- 
tions; Lithuania  was  admitted  into  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  thus  once  again 
it  become  part  of  the  world  community 
of  nations. 

For  about  t»o  decades,  during  the 
Interwar  years,  hardworking,  industri- 
ous, sturdy,  and  tenacious  Lithuanians 
rebuilt  their  wai-lorn  country.  In  lime 
it  became  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
and  progressive  democracies  in  that  part 
of  Europe.  And  the  people  enjoyed  their 
freedom  to  the  full.  But  the  turn  of 
international  events  over  which  they  had 
no  control  threatened  their  independ- 
ence and  their  i-xistence  as  free  people. 
In  1940  their  worst  apprehensions  were 
justified  when  tiiey  were  forced  to  agree 
to  have  Red  Anny  forces  stationed  in 
their  country.  In  mid-June  of  that 
year  Red  forces  occupied  the  whole 
counti-y.  They  established  their  own 
type  of  government  which  asked  for  the 
incorporation  of  the  country  into  the 
Soviet  Union.  That  was  done  on  July 
21.  1940.  and  thus  ended  the  free  and 
Independent  Lithuania. 

During  the  last  war  the  Lithuanians 
changed  their  unwanted  masters  more 
than  once;  for  more  than  2  years  the 
country  was  held  under  Nazi  occupation. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  war  the  Nazis 
were  evicted  and  their  place  was  again 
taken  by  the  Communists,  who  have 
been  there  ever  since.  Today,  they  rule 
over  Lithuania  with  an  iron  hand,  inflex- 
ible in  its  ruthlessne.ss  and  cruel  effi- 
ciency. There  Ls  no  freedom  of  move- 
ment, of  speech,  or  of  expression  of  any 
kind.  Every  act  of  the  Lithuanian  citi- 
zen is  planned  and  pushed  by  the  dicta- 
tors. Unhappy  Lithuanians  are  com- 
pletely sealed  off  from  the  free  world, 
and  only  recently  a  few  visitors  from  the 
West  have  been  allowed,  under  .strict 
Communist  guidance,  to  see  what  they 
were  supposed  t<)  see  of  this  once  free 
country.    Their  reports  are  not  at  all 


encouraging  The  people  still  suffer 
under  totalitarian  tyranny,  and  they  still 
yearn  for  their  freedom  and  indepi  nri- 
ence. 

On  this  42d  anniversary  of  their  Inde- 
pendence Day,  of  course  they  have  our 
heartfelt  sympathy.  Although  under 
the  circumstances  we  cannot  do  much 
for  them  immediately  and  directly,  we 
pay  high  tribute  to  their  courage  and 
tenacity,  and  hope  that  they  will  have 
their  just  reward  in  peace  and  freedom. 

Mr.  HAU'ERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  today  in  commemo- 
rating this,  the  42d  anniversary  of  the 
restoration  of  independence  of  Lithu- 
ania. For  those  of  us  in  the  free  world, 
it  IS  a  day  of  tribute  to  a  people  who  have 
never  relinquished  their  devotion  to 
freedom  and  independence.  Brutality 
and  deportations  by  the  Communist 
usurper  have  failed  to  quench  the  deter- 
mination of  this  nation  to  regain  her 
rightful  place  in  the  world. 

Despite  Communist  allegations,  the 
passage  of  years  cannot  eradicate  the 
sordid  story  of  1940  when  this  exemplary 
nation  wa^  enslaved  by  its  tyrannical 
neighbor. 

Our  refu.sal  to  recognize  this  act  of 
despoti.sm  itself  is  a  reminder  that  we  do 
not  recognize  the  wanton  seizure  of  this 
captive  nation.  We  are  proud  to  reas- 
sert this  ix)hcy  today,  and  to  express  our 
deep  hope  and  conviction  that  these 
courageous  people  will  once  again  join 
the  legions  of  the  free. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  today  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania  on  the  occasion  of  the  42d 
anniversai-y  of  the  restoration  of  her 
independence.  In  commemorating  this 
day  we  honor  a  coimtry  small  in  size  but 
great  in  spirit. 

The  history  of  Lithuania  reveals  a  gal- 
lant people,  industrious  and  freedom- 
loving.  The  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
the  Lithuanian  nation,  those  living  under 
the  heavy  yoke  of  communism,  as  well  as 
their  kin.smen  in  the  free  world,  have  not 
been  QfM»ed.  This  brave  race,  cultured 
in  the  glory  of  their  great  tradition  of 
freedom,  dating  before  the  Christian 
era,  steeled  to  tolerance  and  suffering, 
awaits  with  prayers  and  courage  the  day 
when  Soviet  slaver>'.  tyranny,  and 
domination  will  come  to  an  end.  After 
suffering  for  123  years  under  czarist  Rus- 
sia, their  indep>endence  declared  in  1918 
was  lost  again  to  Communist  Russia  in 
1940. 

The  Communist  world  is  now  engaged 
in  a  major  campaign  to  make  freemen 
forget  the  Red  atiocities  of  the  past. 
Through  cultural  exchanges,  good-will 
ambassadors,  offers  of  trade,  and  soft 
words,  they  seek  to  gain  free-world  ac- 
ceptance of  the  status  quo  in  the  world 
today,  while  they  prepare  for  future 
aggression. 

The  passing  years  have  dimmed  the 
memories  and  stilled  the  consciences  of 
many  in  the  free  world.  'Wearied  of  the 
cold  war,  anxious  to  reach  accomoda- 
tion with  the  Communists,  some  have 
begim  to  urpe  policies  that  tacitly  accept 
permanent  Red  domination  of  Lithuania 
and  other  enslaved  nations  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 


This  anniversary  of  Lithuania  inde- 
pendence should  remind  all  Americans 
that  we  cannot  close  the  door  on 
Lithuania's  just  claims  to  independence 
without  betraying  our  solemn  obligations 
and  denying  our  own  heritage.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  United  States  will  ever 
abandon  her  moral  commitment  to 
eventual  freedom  for  the  satellit.e  na- 
tions. We  all  share  the  hop>e  that 
Lithuania  and  other  Communist  en- 
slaved countries  again  will  be  free. 

It  is  symbolic  that  the  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day  nearly  coincides  with 
the  birthday  of  our  16th  President. 
Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was  the  one  who 
stood  for  the  freedom  of  all  peoples.  It 
was  he  who  denounced  Ru.ssia  for 
crushing  the  revolt  in  Hungary  in  1849. 

Let  me  conclude  my  brief  homage  to 
Lithuania  with  Abraham  Lincoln's 
words:  "No  man  is  good  enough  to  govern 
another  man  without  that  other  man's 
consent.  Those  who  deny  freedom  to 
others  deserve  it  not  for  themselves." 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
join  most  humbly  with  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  spirit  of  freedom 
held  in  the  hearts  of  Lithuanian  F>eople 
everywhere.  This  day  mark^  the  42d 
anniversary  of  the  restoration  of  inde- 
pendence of  Lithuania,  a  land  now  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Soviets. 

The  people  of  Lithuanian  descent  who 
now  live  in  this  greatest  of  free  countries 
are  marking  this  day  with  sadness  in 
their  hearts  for  their  loved  ones  and 
friends  who  remain  in  Lithuania.  Yet 
they  rejoice  at  the  thought  that  some 
day  the  Russian  domination  and  sub- 
jugation of  Lithuania  will  end.  that  once 
more  this  Baltic  nation  will  know- 
freedom. 

I  salute  these  people  and  their 
cherished  memory  of  their  nation  as  a 
free  country'.  Let  us  all  pray  that  the 
people  of  Lithuania  and  all  occupied 
nations  will  again  be  free. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  privilege  to  pay  tribute  to  the  freedom- 
loving  Lithuanians  throughout  the 
world,  who  on  February  16.  1960  will  ob- 
serve the  42d  anniversary  of  their  na- 
tional independence.  This  should  also 
serve  as  a  reminder  to  all  of  us  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
international  Communist  movement. 
There  is  no  danger  that  the  American 
people  will  Jje  deceived  by  recent  over- 
tures of  peace  if  they  keep  before  them 
the  sad  fate  of  Lithuania. 

Lithuania  declared  its  independence 
in  1918  after  more  than  a  century  of 
foreign  domination.  Ju.^^tly  proud  of 
their  language  and  customs  the  Lith- 
uanians had  pieserved  their  culture 
through  many  attempts  of  their  Russian 
overlords  to  force  tlie  Russian  language 
upon  them.  Fieed  of  tlie  Russian 
chains,  Lithuanian  culture  flourished. 
The  people  learned  the  deep  .satisfac- 
tion of  living  under  a  government  which 
they  had  chosen  and  which  was  inter- 
ested in  promoting  Lithuanian  inter- 
ests and  welfare.  The  coimtry  became 
a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations  and 
assumed  its  place  as  a  sovereign  state. 

Unfortunately,  Lithuania  was  one  of 
the  first  victims  of  the   Soviet  Union's 
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determination  :o  expand.  In  19-0  Fi':  - 
sia  had  signed  a  peace  treaty  with  Litii- 
uania.  recoan.z.n4  r.  as  an  indepedent 
ration  and  reiiouncing  all  rights  of  sov- 
e;e:;:ity  over  Lithuania.  In  spite  of 
ih.<,  on--^  of  the  first  acts  the  Soviet 
Union  ur.cicrtoo;-:  when  the  clouds  of  the 
Second  World  War  were  forming  was  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  incorporation  of 
the  Baltic  state.s  In  1939  a  mutual  as- 
sistance treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union 
was  forced  upon  Lithuania.  Next  the 
Soviets  demanded  the  Lithuanians  per- 
mit Soviet  garrisons  and  air  bases.  In 
1340  the  cjuntry  was  occupied,  and  on 
Ais'iist  3,  1940,  Lithuania  was  declared  a 
constituent  republic  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  people  of  Lithuania  and  the  many 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  de- 
serve the  tribut°  which  is  being  made  to 
them  today  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  Their 
culture  has  enriched  the  culture  of  this 
Nation  particularly,  as  well  as  of  the 
whole  world.  Their  patience  and  endur- 
ance have  been  put  to  the  mo.st  severe 
tests.  I  join  the  many  who  fervently 
hope  that  freedom  will  once  again  reign 
throughout  the  world  and  that  peoples 
of  a:i  nationalities  will  be  able  to  enjoy 
l.ie  bles.>:n?s  of  liberty. 

Mr  ROo  FENKOWSKI  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  the  annuals  of  history,  many  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  freedom  for 
ail  mankind — a  pur-suit  which  will  never 
cease,  so  long  as  human  beings  maintain 
their  free  will  and  keep  the  desire  for 
liberation  from  the  minority  group  of 
peccant  sadists  who  seek  to  destroy  this 
free  will. 

Today  marks  the  4'2d  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day.  Lithu- 
ania— a  small  nation  of  i>eople  whose 
lovf  for  mankind  removed  any  desire 
for  ccnQue.-'  or  domination  of  people  of 
other  r^it:ji..s — declared  their  independ- 
ent:' on  February  16,  1918. 

For  more  than  a  century  they  had 
been  occupied  by  Russia,  and  after 
World  War  I  they  were  able  to  announce 
the  fulfillment  of  an  age-old  dream. 
They  asked  for  no  special  concessions, 
just  to  be  free  and  govern  themselves. 
However,  this  freedom  was  not  des- 
tined to  last,  for  their  prosperity  and 
happiness  was  a  thorn  in  the  ^ide  of 
dictatorship.  These  people  had  become 
a  symbol  for  other  oppressed  nations  in 
Europe  and  this  could  cause  these  cap- 
tive nations  to  rise  up  and  overthrow  the 
slave  rule  that  was  existent  then  and 
still  is  today. 

Hitler  knew  this  when  he  embarked  on 
his  campaign  to  rule  the  world.  Lith- 
uania had  to  be  conquered.  Stalin  and 
the  Communists  also  knew  this,  and 
when  the  Russians  began  their  offensive 
In  1944.  they  crossed  the  Lithuanian 
border  under  the  guise  of  driving  the 
Nazis  from  this  land  to  establish  the 
Government  of  Lithuania  again.  But 
the  Communists  had  an  ulterior  motive 
in  mind — to  again  dominate  these  peo- 
ple so  they  could  not  provide  any  ex- 
ample of  freedom  to  the  rest  of  the 
Russian  slave  world. 
f  To  this  day  the  United  States  has  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  absorption  of 
Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union.  These 
double  talkintj  Comrnumsts  are  speaking 
cf  p-^ace  and  recognition  of  all  nations 
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and  yet  refuse  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment to  their  captive  nations.  These 
Red  tyrants  know  very  well  ihat  if  this 
were  to  take  place  it  would  lead  to  an 
overall  unheaval  of  slave  rule  and  create 
a  rebellion  amongst  their  own  people  in 
a  move  toward  freedom. 

We  must  continue  to  Inspire  these 
people  to  carry  on  their  fight  for  lib- 
erty and  justice.  For,  it  is  only  in  a 
free  world  where  we  can  enjoy  peace, 
prosperity,  and  full  happiness. 

I  salute  the  inspiring  example  of  re- 
sistance and  determination  shown  by  the 
Lithuanian  people  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, and  denounce  the  Soviet  Union  for 
its  brutality  and  imperialism. 

The  soul  of  Lithuania  will  never  die 
and  It  is  my  hope  that  I  will  see  the  day 
when  they  again  joint  the  ranks  of  free 
nations. 

Mr.     CONTE.     Mr.     Speaker,     today 
marks  the  42d  anniversary  of  the  restor- 
ation of  independence  to  the  Lithuanian 
nation.     For  20  years  this  small  nation 
displayed  the  exemplary  characteristics 
of  mature  nationhood  of  political  sta- 
bility and  social  growth.     Of  course,  the 
experience  of  independence  was  not  a 
new  one  for  the  Lithuanian  people.     Cn 
the  contraiy,  history  shows  that  Lithu- 
ania wa-s  a  proud  and  powerful  nation 
Its  fortimes  varyinor  throughout  the  peri- 
ods of  history  until  it  lo.st  its  political 
identity  by  rea.son  of  brutal  t.«;arist  ag- 
gression.    Despite  this  period  of  perse- 
cutions, they  maintained  for  over  a  100 
years   the   qualities  of  cultural   homo- 
geneity and.  above  all.  the  fierce  deter- 
mination, nurtured  in  each  new  genera- 
tion, to  rea.?sert  their  right  of  freedom. 
This   achieved    fruition    in   their   inde- 
pendence 42  years  ago  today.    Yet.  like 
other  small   independent   nations   con- 
tiguous to  Russia.  Lithuania  was  to  feel 
the  remorseless  brutality  of  the  Com- 
tnunist  aggressors  and  without  cause  or 
provocation,  she  was  forced   to  submit 
against  odds  too  great  even  to  compute. 
It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  when  a  small 
^  nation  vanishes  from  the  earth  as  a  po- 
litical entity,  that  the  general  sentiment 
of  people  is  to  forget  or  ignore.    While 
the  momentous  issues  of  Hungary  and 
Berlin  seem  to  crowd  the  examples  of 
Communist  duplicity  and  terror,  true  en- 
tities like  Lithuania  are  neglected  in  the 
"public' state  of  mind."'  when  thought.s 
turn  to  the  palpable,  heinous  crimes  of 
the  Soviet  state.     Yet.  in  the  minds  of 
those    students    of    Communist    history 
and    operating    techniques,    Lithuanian 
refugees  and  those  Americans  of  Lithu- 
anian de<^cent.  the  Red   inundation  of 
that  country  will  aways  remain  a  sordid 
crime  which   must  never  go  unnoticed 
nor  must  the  fei-vent  hope  and  efforts 
to  see  that  liberty  is  restored  be  allowed 
to  wane. 

Imagine  the  great  travesty  in  the  as- 
sumption that  because  Lithuania  is  listed 
on  the  maps  as  part  of  the  Soviet  Union 
that  it  must,  hence,  have  joined  volun- 
tarily. What  a  mockery  of  human  jus- 
tice any  such  allegation  would  be;  yet. 
by  not  being  constantly  conscious  of 
what  happened  to  this  small  nation,  we 
are  neglecting  our  duties  to  all  peoples 
who  want  to  be  free.  This  Is  why  I  am 
addressing   my   remarks    today   to   this 


great  body,  because  I  am  aware  of  Lith- 
uania's plight  not  only  on  this  particular 
day  of  anniversary,  but  constantly.  It  is 
the  best  reminder  of  the  degenerate  ac- 
tions to  which  the  Communists  will  re- 
sort and  a  powerful  lesson  which  all  free 
men  should  keep  before  them. 

Although  we  cannot  celebrate  this  an- 
niversary in  the  sense  of  Joy.  however, 
let  us  pledge  our  sincere  desires  and  ac- 
tions to  do  whatever  possible  that  Lith- 
uania may  be.  once  again,  free.  Then 
this  anniversary  of  a  noble  people  shall 
have  the  true  meaning  for  which  it  was 
intended. 

Mrs.  BOLTON  Mr.  Speaker\  as  today 
marks  the  42d  armiversary  of  the  res- 
toration of  independence  to  Lithuania, 
it  is  appropriate  that  the  Congi-ess  should 
take  this  time  to  honor  her  brave  and 
courageous  people.  While  nearly  20 
years  have  passed  since  their  country 
was  cruelly  overrun  by  the  Communists 
and  forcibly  sealed  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, we  can  be  certain  that  the  people 
of  Lithuania  continue  to  nurture  a  love 
of  the  freedom  they  once  knew. 

On  February  16.  1918,  Lithuania 
achieved  the  status  of  an  indep>endent 
democratic  republic.  During  the  ensu- 
ing 22  years,  the  people  of  Lithuania 
made  significant  contributions  to  the  f>o- 
litical  and  cultural  life  of  Western  Eu- 
rope. Land  reforms  were  Instituted,  in- 
dustrial expansion  undertaken,  and 
guarantees  extended  to  the  freedoms  of 
speech,  assembly,  and  religion. 

Despite  solemn  treaty  assurances  to 
"renounce  all  rights  of  sovereignty  in 
the  Baltic  States, "  the  Soviet  Union  in- 
vaded Lithuania  and  procedeed  to  in- 
corporate her  territory  into  the  U.S.S  R. 
The  U  S.  Government  has  consistently 
refused  to  recognize  this  annexation,  and 
deplores  the  continued  suppression  of 
human  rights  in  Lithuania. 

On  this  42d  anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
independence.  I  am  happy  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  and  the  million  Americans 
of  Lithuanian  de.scent  in  honoring  a 
valiant  people.  Even  in  the  face  of 
Communist  tyranny,  their  resolute  faith 
In  Almighty  God  has  never  wavered. 
With  freedom-loving  peoples  tlyough- 
out  the  world,  we  lift  our  hearts  in  prayer 
that  independence  may  soon  again  be 
restored  to  Lithuania. 

Mr  FARBSTETN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  other  Members 
of  this  body  in  commemorating  in  this 
free  land,  the  anniversary  of  a  small 
country,  far  from  here,  which  has  lost  Its 
independence.  Successive  tides  of  his- 
tory have  flowed  over  Lithuania,  but  they 
have  never  yet  extinguished  the  flame  of 
hope  for  the  independence  that  we  com- 
memorate today:  today  marks  the  brutal 
ending  of  the  22  years  of  Lithuanian 
lndep>endence. 

In  the  18th  century,  when  Poland  suf- 
fered its  third  partition,  Lithuania  was 
annexed  to  the  growing  State  of  Rus.sia. 
then  rapidly  advancing  in  strength  and 
in  its  ability  to  play  a  part  on  the 
European  stage.  Russian  rule  even  then 
was  harsh.  The  czars  sought  to  ru&sify 
the  Lithuanians  and  there  were  a  series 
of  revolts.  After  a  third  revolt  In  1831, 
the  czarist  government  stepped  up  its 
campaign  to  russify  the  country,  seek- 
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ing  to  replace  the  Lithuanian  culture 
and  languat'e  with  Russian.  The  Rus- 
sian State  at  t.he  time  lacked  the  deadly 
effectiveness  cf  its  modem  descendant; 
Lithuanian  resistance  remained  active 
and  when  more  liberal  policies  were 
adopted  by  Russia  after  1905,  pressure 
was  relaxed  t.o  some  extent  although 
Russian  domination  remained. 

During  World  War  I.  Russian  armies 
retreated  across  Lithuanian  territory 
pursued  closely  by  the  German  armies 
fighting  all  the  way,  leaving  the  coun- 
try in  ruin.  After  the  war.  with  the  de- 
feat of  the  Ru>  sians  by  the  Germans  and 
the  defeat  of  the  Germans  by  the  West- 
ern Allies,  at  last  Lithuania's  hour  of 
independence  seemed  very  near.  But 
then,  again,  war  broke  out  between 
Bolshevik  Russia  and  re.surrectcd  Poland, 
and  the  ravag'?s  of  war  once  more  swept 
over  Lithuaniii. 

Finally,  however,  in  1920.  Ru.ssia 
signed  an  agieement  with  Lithuania,  re- 
nouncing fortver  all  claims  to  sover- 
eignty over  Lithuania.  An  independent 
Lithuanian  Gcvernmenl  was  set  up  and 
It  was  admitted  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions in  1921. 

During  the  period  of  independence, 
many  Impresfive  reforms  were  under- 
taken. Farm  linds  were  withdrawn  from 
the  hands  of  the  400  families  who  owned 
almost  all  the  land  and  distributed 
among  the  peasants  who  became  thrifty, 
land-owning  farmers.  Industrial  growth 
was  fosterec  and  five  times  as  many 
workers  were  employed  in  factories  in 
1939  as  In  1913.  Literature  and  art 
flourished,  and  music,  too. 

World  War  II  brought  disaster  to 
Lithuania  as  it  did  to  so  many  countries. 
After  the  infamous  pact  signed  between 
Moscow  and  Nazi  Germany  that  parti- 
tioned Poland  yet  a  fourth  time,  the 
Rus.sians  imposed  on  Lithuania  a  so- 
called  nonaggression  treaty,  and  then 
shortly  thereafter  occupied  the  country 
outright  in  1£40.  Perhaps  as  many  as 
45.000  Lithuanians  were  deported  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Then,  as  during  the  First 
World  War.  German  forces  replaced  the 
Russians.  Hitler's  brown-shirted  Nazi 
troops  came  in  as  the  Russians  withdrew 
before  the  Na/J  advance.  With  the  Nazi 
swastika  camr  p>ersecution  of  Jews  and 
a  new  decimal  on  of  Lithuania's  remain- 
ing leaders  anci  intellectuals.  Many  were 
taken  to  Gemaany  to  work  in  factories 
and  fields.  Once  more,  the  tragic  tale 
was  told.  As  the  Lithuanians  were  freed 
from  the  Nazi  jack  boots.  Russian  sol- 
diers and  party  men  replaced  them. 
Large  numbers  fled  before  the  Russians 
Into  West  Germany;  others,  less  fortu- 
nate, were  taken  to  Siberia.  Lithuania 
was  again  decimated,  overwhelmed  by 
the  power  of  a  country  many  times  its 
own  size,  one  that  employed  all  the  re- 
finements of  fKjlice  intimidation  and 
control.  The  Lithuanians  remained 
silent  and  helpless  but  never  yet  having 
given  up  their  hopes  of  future  inde- 
pendence. 

We  are  fortunate  here  to  be  free  of 
police  state  methods  and  to  be  free  to 
speak  our  minds,  to  organize  as  we  will. 
to  come  t-ogether  and  to  talk  together 
of  tho.'^e  ih.n^s  that  are  close  to  our 
hearts. 


During  these  awful  events  in  Europe 
that  have  marked  this  tragic  half  cen- 
tury, we  find  much  evidence  of  man's 
inhumanity  to  mam  Lithuanians  de- 
prived of  their  hberty.  of  tlieir  individual 
rights,  of  the  safety  of  their  homes,  have 
been  overrun,  deported.  kiUed  by  rulers, 
taking  unto  th«nselves  the  powers  of 
life  and  death  which,  in  the  light  of  our 
Judeo-Christian  tradition,  no  human 
power  should  arrogate  unto  itself. 

The  Nazi  dictatorship  drew  upwn  the 
Bolshevik  example  that  preceded  it. 
And  the  Soviet  dictatorship  drew  upon 
Nazi  practices.  The  people  of  Lithuania 
have  known  both  oppression  and  cruelty, 
perpetrated  by  both  Conununtst  and 
Nazi  governments.  They  have  first- 
hand knowledge  of  what  a  state  can  do 
if  it  is  allowed  to  have  its  full  sway,  dom- 
inated by  cruel  and  lustful  men. 

I  know  that  in  the  hearts  of  all  Lithu- 
anian peoples  there  is  an  indomitable 
will  for  freedom  which  will  not  be  de- 
nied. I  know  that  their  resistance  to 
subjugation,  although  passive,  is  never- 
theless a  flame  that  bums  proudly,  a 
flame  that  will  not  be  denied  or  quenched 
until  Lithuania  again  becomes  a  free 
member  of  the  brotherhood  of  nations. 
I  know  that  the  Lithuanian  people  will 
a"ain  realize  liberty's  blessing,  for  as 
sure  as  nifiht  follows  day  so  sure  am  I 
that  there  must  be  an  end  to  repression 
in  this  world:  and  that  the  hearts  of 
the  million  of  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
descent  that  turn  with  longing  toward 
Lithuania  at  this  commemoration  of  the 
42d  anniversary  of  Lithuania's  inde- 
pendence will  realize  their  fond  hopes. 
As  wc  commemorate  today  the  anni- 
versary of  Lithuania's  independence,  let 
us  red?dicate  ourselves  to  the  principle 
that  all  men  should  be  entitled  to  live 
in  independence  and  they  should  be  free 
from  fear  and  should  live  in  brotherhood 
with  one  another. 

Mr.  MCDOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  42 
ycai-s  ago  today,  after  123  years  of  Rus- 
sian rule,  Lithuania  was  proclaimed  an 
independent  kingdom.  In  1918.  the 
Lithuanian  Kingdom  became  a  republic. 
Lithuania's  freedom  had  been  restored, 
an  accomplishment  stemming  from  one 
impressive  factor;  the  determination  of 
tlie  Lithuanian  people.  They  had 
brought  about,  in  spite  of  Russian  at- 
temps  to  obliterate  Lithuanian  national 
sentiment,  one  of  the  greatest  nation- 
alistic political  and  cultural  revivals 
known  to  man. 

The  Soviet  Union  could  not  tolerate 
the  free,  thriving  nation  so  close  to  her 
oppressed  peoples.  Thus,  Russia  force- 
ably  terminated  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence in  1940  by  brutal  occupation. 

Russia,  however,  has  not  been  able  to 
kill  that  determination  within  the  Lith- 
uanian character  which  brought  inde- 
pendence to  that  country  in  1918,  and 
which  will  bring  independence  to  Lith- 
uania again.  The  Lithuanian  citizens 
have  not  accepted  defeat,  have  not  stop- 
ped struggling ;  neither  have  the  Ameri- 
can Lithuanians  nor  have  other  Ameri- 
cans. 

We  commemorate  Lithuaniixn  Inde- 
p^dence  Day  to  inform  the  USSR, 
that  we  do  not  accept  her  blatant  viola- 
tion of  international  law.  We  announce 
to  the  Russians  that  the  spirit  of  free- 


dom in  Lithuania  has  net  been  enslaved, 
nor  can  it  be.  The  Lithuanians  b3lieve 
as  do  we  Americans,  that  in  man  there  is 
basic  dignity,  that  in  free  institutions 
there  is  inherent  value.  They  believe 
these  things  in  spite  of  the  Russians  and 
their  tactics.  The  might  of  the  ham- 
mer and  sickle  ts  not  great  enough  to 
obliterate  true  dedications  to  these  basic 
tenents. 

Our  commemoration  todry  affirms  our 
belief  in  freedom,  our  violent  distaste 
for  tyranny,  and  our  honest  prayer  that 
the  oppressed  Lithuanians  may  regain 
that  freedom  that  has  so  long  been  de- 
nied them.  We  must  not  forget  our 
identification  with  the  cause  of  Lithu- 
anian and  world  freedom. 

May  this  commemoration  also  serve 
to  tell  the  people  of  Lithuania  that  we 
acclaim  their  courage,  respect  their  de- 
termination and  pray  for  their  renewed 
independence. 

Mr.  PORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
February  16.  1960,  the  Lithuanians  cele- 
brate the  42d  anniversary  of  their  dec- 
laration of  independence.  This,  their 
Independence  Day.  recalls  the  day  in 
1918  when,  at  the  termination  of  World 
War  I,  freedom  again  was  restored  to 
this  troubled  land.  This  independence 
and  freedom  did  not  come  easily,  it  came 
through  struggle,  hardship,  and  blood- 
shed. 

For  more  than  20  years  Litliuania 
grew  in  stature.  Major  progress  was 
made  in  agriculture  and  industry.  Im- 
provements in  transportation  and  edu- 
cation, great  strides  in  land  reform  ai.d 
social  legislation,  and  remarkable  taiiis 
in  material  and  spiiitual  well-being  were 
products  of  these  golden  years  of  in- 
dependence. For  more  than  two  dec- 
ades the  people  of  Lithuania  lived  in 
happiness  and  freedom. 

Tlien  came  the  rude  shock  caused  by 
the  Second  World  War.  Early  in  that 
war  Russian  Communists  robbed  Lithu- 
ania of  its  freedom  and  made  the  coun- 
try part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Since 
then,  for  more  than  18  years.  Luthuani- 
ans  have  been  suffering  under  the  worst 
of  totalitarian  dictatorships.  Thus  Lith- 
uanian independence  came  to  an  end. 
But  free  peoples  were  not  fooled  by  this 
heavyhanded  act  of  Soviet  despotism. 
The  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
knew  that  the  incorporation  of  Lithu- 
ania into  the  Red  bloc  was  against  the 
wishes  of  the  Lithuanian  people,  and 
they  refused  to  recognize  the  Communist 
regime. 

One  of  the  basic  reasons  why  we  look 
with  confidence  to  the  future,  knowing 
that  Lithuania  will  some  day  again  be 
a  free  democratic  country,  is  that  in  its 
resistance  to  this  Communist  oppres- 
sion it  has  on  its  side  its  greatest  na- 
tional virtue,  that  of  intense  devotion  to 
Christianity. 

The   Lithuanian   nation   is   predomi- 
nately Roman  Catholic  in  faith,  which* 
has   always   been    the   bulwark    against;-, 
communism. 

In  Rl'iode  Lsland  Americans  of  LiLhu- 
anian  descent  have  made  dramatic  per- 
.sonal  contributions  :n  all  f.clds.  Of  such 
is  th.s  New  Woiid  buiit.  Tlie  tremen- 
dous progress  of  our  country-  has  de- 
pended since  co'f  nial  times  on  the  influx 
of  ethnic  gruui*.    "«r.ii  :nd;Vidualrcy  and 
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with  the  handihood  and  perserverance 
to  hold  their  own  through  ever>-  contm- 

ir  ?  Pi  c  V . 

Psychological  factors  play  a  significant 
part  in  the  building  and  maintenance  of 
a  society  and  in  the  promotion  of  its 
well-beiniir.  The  independence  spirit 
which  marks  the  individuals  who  have 
battled  against  tyranny,  who  have  main- 
tained the  freedom  of  thought  and  their 
abihty  to  put  it  into  action — this  spirit  is 
the  very  essence  of  Americanism. 

This  anniversary  should  be  a  constant 
remainder  to  all  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world  of  the  treaciipry  and  evil  practices 
by  the  Soviet  tyrant^s.  It  should  instill 
in  all  of  us  a  renewed  determination  to 
protect  our  liberties  and  should  imbue 
us  with  the  Will  to  fulfill  our  obligations 
toward  the  defenseless  people  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

Mr  KOWALSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend my  di.-t;nju:  r.-d  colleague  from 
lUinois  !  Mr.  Murphy  for  his  eloquent 
remarks  about  the  gallant  Lithuanian 
people  On  this  42d  anniversary  of  the 
historic  day  when  valiant  Lithuania  pro- 
claimed her  freedom  to  the  world,  it  is 
well  for  U3  in  America  to  remember  that 
our  country  ha.s  n-^v^r  recognized  the 
seizure  of  that  nation  by  the  Soviet 
Union  22  years  later. 
f  Reports  that  filter  through  to  the  out- 
feide  world  maK--  it  clear  that  the  brave 
people  of  Lithuania  mil  cling  fiercely  to 
♦•their  love  of  freedom  Despite  oppres- 
sion, despite  ma,=^s  deportations,  they 
still  are  dedicated  to  a  return  of  that 
independence  procLumcd  so  joyfully  in 
1918. 

Sons  and  daueliters  of  Lithuanian 
herilai;e,  wherever  they  may  be  on  the 
globe,  pray  for  the  early  return  of  free- 
dom to  their  beloved  land.  In  these 
prayers  they  are  joined  by  millions  of  us 
who  share  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
liberty  for  all  peoples. 

The  shining  le.^^.son  of  Lithuania  is 
that  no  oppression,  however  ruthless  it 
may  be,  can  extinguish  the  fire  of  free- 
dom in  the  hearts  of  a  courageous  peo- 
ple Out  of  her  years  of  travail  and  sor- 
row. I  hope  that  Lithuania  will  one  day 
soon  again  join  the  free  nations  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  FALLON'  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  sadly 
Ironic  that  a:  a  time  when  so  many  na- 
tions and  peoples  throughout  the  world 
are  achieving  national  independence  for 
the  first  tune,  that  in  some  areas  of  our 
planet  there  are  still  many  who  must 
suffer  the  mi.-try  of  subjection  to  des- 
potism. The  government  mainly  re- 
sporLsible  for  this  unfortunate  anomaly 
in  what  is  otherwise  an  age  of  freedom 
is  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  While  its 
leaders  smile  and  talk  of  peace  and  free- 
dom for  the  oppressed,  it  actually  exer- 
cises oppre.'^.sion  and  iLs  v,rt:m.=;  must  si- 
lently endure  their  mi.serable  lot.  Among 
these  victims  are  nations  that  are  close 
friends  of  the  American  people  and 
which  sorely  need  our  help  and  sym- 
pathy. None  are  more  de.'^erving  of  it 
than  the  Lithuanians. 

Today  42  years  ago  they  won  th^ir 
Independence  from  a  despotic  Ru.ssia. 
For  a  long  while  they  enjoyed  their 
freedom,  but  then  dictators  arose  in 
Europe  who  conspired  together  to  con- 
quer and  divide  up  the  world  and  then 
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started  a  war  to  carry  out  their  plans. 
Among  the  first  of  the  innocent  victims 
of  this  diabolical  enterpri.se  were  the 
Lithuanians,  Tliey  were  quickly  crushed 
by  the  onward  ni.sh  of  conquering  troops 
m  the  early  days  of  World  War  II, 

When  that  war  ended  they  were 
caught  m  the  grasp  of  the  Soviet  state. 
•Liberation"  for  them  was  only  a  return 
to  the  nightmare  of  oppression  which 
they  had  undergone  years  ago;  in  fact, 
it  was  much  worse.  Many  thousands  of 
Lithuanians  were  cruelly  deported  by 
the  ruthless  Soviet  rulers  to  fates  which 
it  is  not  pleasant  to  remember  but  which 
we  should  remember  so  that  we  realize 
fully  the  heroism  of  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple and  the  kind  of  regime  we  have  had 
to  reckon  with  in  Moscow. 

As  we  celebrate  today  the  solemn  an- 
niversary of  the  independence  of  the 
Lithuanian  nation  let  us  extend  to  them 
the  reassurances  of  our  lasting  friend- 
ship and  remind  ourselves  of  the  great 
debt  we  owe  to  these  people  who  were 
among  the  first  victims  of  that  great 
war  launched  against  the  free  world  two 
decades  ago.  and  who  are  still  victims  of 
one  of  the  main  aggressors  in  that  war. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
of  the  oldest  and  smallest  nations  in 
Europe.  Lithuania  had  a  long  and  glori- 
ous history.  Then,  at  the  end  of  the 
18th  century,  she  lost  her  national  inde- 
pendence and  lived  under  the  Russian 
czarist  regime  for  more  than  100  years. 
In  1918  siie  regained  her  freedom,  only 
to  lose  it  again  in  the  late  war. 

Lithuanians  proclaimed  their  inde- 
pendence on  February  16,  1918,  and 
thereafter  for  a  little  more  than  20 
years  they  lived  in  peace  and  happiness 
in  their  liberated  country.  Having  re- 
built their  war-ravaged  country  and 
having  put  their  homes  in  order,  they 
had  created  a  new  and  truly  democratic 
way  of  life  in  their  homeland.  But  this 
happy  period  seemed  too  much  like  a 
dream;  and  because  of  the  changing 
world  situation  and  the  approaching 
war,  it  did  not  last  long. 

Unfortunately,  what  happened  was  the 
very  worst  to  be  expected.  Soon  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  tiny  Lithuania, 
with  its  3  million  people,  had  to  deal 
alone  with  its  giant  neighbor  in  the  East, 
the  Soviet  Union.  Early  in  1940  Soviet 
troops  were  stationed  in  certain  strategic 
parts  of  the  country.  In  June  it  was 
occupied  and  a  month  later  incorporated 
into  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  those  sad  days  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  have  vanished. 
Today  some  3  million  Lithuanians  suf- 
fer under  the  stern  and  unbending  re- 
gime of  Communist  totalitarian  dictator- 
ship. 

The  only  freedom  which  these  people 
have  now  is  to  cherish  and  dream  and 
hope  for  their  eventual  freedom.  Their 
one  and  only  ardent  desire  is  to  be  freed 
from  Communist  tyranny. 

On  this  42d  anniversary  of  their  in- 
dependence day  let  us  hope  and  pray 
that  they  will  attain  their  freedom  and 
then  live  in  peace. 

Mr  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  a 
privilege  and  honor  for  me  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  Congress  in  paying  tribute 
to  Lithuania  on  February  16.  1960.  the 
42d  anniversary  of  the  restoration  of 
independence  of  that  country. 


As  a  former  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Communist  Aggression, 
which  investigated  the  Communist  take- 
over of  Lithuania,  her  Baltic  neighbors 
and  several  other  captive  nations.  I  had 
a  unique  opportunity  to  become  informed 
regarding  the  details  of  her  enslavement. 
I  had  an  equally  good  opF>ortunity  to 
inform  myself  regarding  the  Soviet  vio- 
lation of  those  most  solemn  treaty  com- 
mitments in  connection  with  the 
annexation  of  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Since  that  time.  Lithuania  has  suf- 
fered greatly  and  has  lost  many  thou- 
sanfls  of  her  sons  and  daughters  through 
deportation  and  other  forms  of  impris- 
onment to  say  nothing,  of  course,  of 
mass  executions.  Fortunately,  this  Gov- 
ernment has  not  and  I  hop>e  will  never 
recognize  the  Communist  conquest  oi 
Lithuania  or  the  fraudulent  annexation 
of  that  country  into  the  Soviet  Union 

All  of  us  who  love  freedom  join  not 
only  in  observing  this  anniversary  but 
in  hoping  and  praying  that  the  day  will 
come  when  the  freedom  of  Lithuania 
and  all  other  captive  peoples  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  will  be  restored. 

I  am  informed  that  many  commemo- 
rative services  are  being  held  throughout 
this  country  by  Lithuanian  Americans 
and  by  friends  of  Lithuania.  I  sincerely 
trust  that  these  forms  of  tribute  to  a 
brave  country  and  a  freedom  loving 
p>eople  will  be  made  known  to  the  people 
of  Lithuania  who  are  now  suffering  in 
silence  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  It 
should  be  our  further  prayer  and  hope 
that  our  recognition  of  this  memorable 
anniversary  will  serve  to  remind  the 
Lithuanian  people  that  they  are  not  for- 
gotten by  the  free  world  and  that  they 
will  continue  their  moral  resistance 
against  Communist  oppression  until  that 
day  of  liberation  comes  for  them  as  it 
inevitably  must. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Lithuanian  Republic  was  born  in  1918. 
Some  3  million  Lithuanians  had  pro- 
claimed their  national  independence  in 
their  homeland  soon  after  the  overthrow 
of  Russia's  czarist  regime,  had  estab- 
lished their  own  democratic  form  of 
government,  had  almost  forgotten  all 
of  their  woes  and  sufferings,  and  set 
themselves  to  the  task  of  rebuilding  their 
war-ravaged  and  badly  Impoverished 
country.  Left  to  themselves,  with  the 
financial  aid  and  moral  encouragement 
of  their  friends  abroad,  they  performed 
their  difQcult  task  with  distinction.  In 
the  course  of  two  decades,  during  the 
all  too  brief  period  of  interwar  years, 
they  succeeded  in  making  Lithuania  a 
prosperous  and  progressive  country. 
They  all  hoped  that  they  would  be  al- 
lowed to  live  there  in  happiness.  But 
fate  was  not  kind  to  them.  Soon  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  last  war  their  inde- 
pendence was  threatened  and  their  ex- 
istence as  a  nation  under  serious  danger. 
In  July  of  1940,  while  Lithuania's  friends 
In  the  West  were  Involved  in  the  war. 
Lithuania  was  annexed  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  independence  brought  to 
an  end. 

Since  those  days,  for  almost  20  years. 
Lithuanians  have  been  suffering  under 
totaMtarianism  In  their  homeland  IXir- 
ing  th  '  war  they  had  hoped  that  after 


that  world  conflict  they  would  have  their 
freedom.  They  were,  as  we  know,  griev- 
ously disappointed  in  their  expectation, 
for  since  the  end  of  the  w  ar  Communist 
tyranny  has  been  more  oppressive  in 
Lithuania  than  the  czarist  despotism 
ever  was.  Today  they  still  .suffer  under 
Communist  totalitarian  dictatorship. 
On  the  42d  anniversary  of  their  inde- 
p>endence  day  let  us  all  hope  and  pray 
that  soon  their  suffering  will  end  and 
that  they  will  regain  their  freedom. 

Mr  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  16,  1918.  Lithuania  proclaimed 
the  rcestablishment  of  its  independence. 
This,  however,  was  not  its  first  experi- 
ence with  independence.  As  early  as 
July  17.  1251.  Pope  Innocent  IV  issued 
the  papal  diploma  to  crown  Mindaugas 
as  King  of  Lithuania.  During  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  especially  in  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries,  the  Lithuanians  succeeded  in 
forming  a  huge  stale  whose  frontiers 
extended  frcm  the  Baltic  to  the  Black 
Sea.  and  in  the  east  to  Mozhai.'^k — not 
far  from  Moscow.  Prof.  Clarence  Man- 
ning of  Columbia  University  has  given 
the  following  characterization  of  Lithu- 
ania during  the  Middle  Ages: 

The  Lithuanians  had  establifhed  a  power- 
ful and  Independent  state  In  Europe  during 
the  Middle  Agea  They  were  able  to  check 
the  German  drive  to  the  east  lor  centuries. 
They  protected  Europe  against  Mongols  and 
Tartars.  They  furnished  a  power  and  a  gov- 
ernment behind  which  the  eastern  Slavs 
could  live  in  peace  andkafety  with  a  freedom 
that  was  unknown  In  muscovlte  Russia. 
They  blessed  their  subjects  with  more  hu- 
man freedom  than  in  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries. They  encouraged  education  and  tol- 
eration and  they  played  their  part  In  the 
general  development  of  European  civiliza- 
tion. (Introduction  to  C.  R.  Jurgela.  "His- 
tory of  the  Lithuanian  Nation."'  New  York. 
Lithuanian  Cultural  Institute,  historical  sec- 
tion, 1948,  p.  8.) 

In  1795.  after  the  partition  of  the  Pol- 
ish-Lithuanian Commonwealth.  Lithu- 
ania fell  iindcr  Russian  domination. 
However,  she  never  became  reconciled  to 
the  loss  of  her  independence.  During 
120  years  of  Russian  domination  there 
were  five  major  uprisings  against  czarist 
Russia— in  1794.  1812,  1831.  1863-64.  and 
in  1904-5.  All  of  them  were  unsuccess- 
ful. Only  in  1918  was  Lithuania  able  to 
regain  Its  Independence.  The  right  of 
self-determination,  proclaimed  and  sup- 
ported by  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  the  moral 
and  material  support  of  American  Lithu- 
anians, contributed  much  to  its  success. 

This  42d  anniversary  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  Lithuanian  independence,  when 
the  Lithuanian  nation  suffers  again  un- 
der Russian  domination,  is  a  grand  op- 
portunity to  remember  the  Soviet  atti- 
tude toward  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion— the  right  which  has  such  special 
importance  in  the  international  relations 
of  the  present  time. 

Lithuanian  efforts  to  reestablish  their 
Independence  collided  with  Russia's  im- 
perialistic policy  at  the  very  beginning. 
In  spite  of  all  the  slogans  of  Lenin  about 
sell-detormination  of  non-Russian  na- 
tions and  in  spite  of  the  Declaration  of 
the  People's  Commissars  of  November  15, 
1917.  on  the  Rights  of  Peoples  to  Self- 
Dctermination.  which  assured  "to  the 
nationalities  of  Russia  the  right  of  free 


self-determination  even  to  the  point  of 
separation  and  formation  of  an  inde- 
pendent state,"  the  Government  of  So- 
viet Russia,  immediately  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  dictatorship  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  put  very  substantial  limi- 
tations on  the  exercise  of  this  right,  and 
undertook  all  measures  to  defeat  sepa- 
ratist movements  of  the  nationalities 
subjugated  by  Russia.  From  the  Marx- 
ist point  of  view,  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination should  be  subordinated  to  the 
requirements  of  the  proletarian  class 
struggle,  and  to  the  Communist  dicta- 
torship. Stalin,  in  his  Report  on  Na- 
tional Factor*  and  State  Development, 
in  order  to  justify  Uie  Soviet  attack  on 
Warsaw,  stated; 

It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  besides 
the  right  of  nations  to  self-determination 
there  is  also  the  right  of  the  working  class 
to  consolidate  its  power,  and  to  this  latter 
right  the  right  of  self-determination  Is  sub- 
ordinate. There  are  occasions  when  the  right 
of  self-determination  conflicts  with  the 
other,  the  higher  right — the  right  of  a  work- 
ing class  that  has  assumed  power  to  consoli- 
date its  power.  In  such  cases — this  must  be 
said  bluntly — the  right  to  self-determination 
cannot  and  must  not  cerve  as  an  obstacle  to 
the  exercise  by  the  working  class  of  its  right 
to  dictatorship.  The  former  must  give  way 
to  the  latter.  That,  for  Instance,  was  the 
care  in  1920.  when  in  order  to  defend  the 
power  of  the  working  class  we  were  obliged 
to  march  on  Warsaw.  (Quoted  from  Georg 
Schwarzenberger,  "Power  Politics,"  New 
York,  Frederick  A.  Praeger.  Inc.,  1951,  p.  80.) 

In  accord  with  this  attitude,  but  con- 
trary to  the  declaration  of  November  15, 
1917,  on  the  rights  of  peoples  to  self- 
determination,  the  Government  of  Soviet 
Russia,  on  the  same  day  this  declaration 
was  published,  decided  to  form  an  army 
of  three  divisions  and  "to  send  them  to 
help  the  working  people  of  Byelorussia, 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia" — A.  M. 
Andrcev.  "Borba  Litovskogo  Naroda  za 
Sovetskuiu  Vlast  (1918-19)."  Moscow. 
Gosudarstvenoe  Izd.  Politicheskoi  litera- 
tury  1954.  page  44. 

When  this  army  invaded  Lithuanian 
territory  at  the  end  of  1918,  the  Commu- 
nist Government  of  Russia  proceeded  in 
its  aggression  along  political  lines  as 
well.  On  order  from  Moscow  a  puppet 
Provisional  Revolutionary'  Workers  Gov- 
ernment of  Lithuania  was  formed  under 
the  leadership  of  V.  Kapsukas-Mickevi- 
clus,  the  chief  of  the  Lithuanian  Office  of 
the  Russian  Communist  Party  in  Mos- 
cow, who  was  opposed  to  self-determina- 
tion or  secession  from  Russia.  On  De- 
cember 22,  1918,  the  Government  of  So- 
viet Russia  recognized  this  puppet  gov- 
ernment and  directed  all  military  and 
civil  authorities  of  Soviet  Russia  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  it. 

This  first  attempt  of  Soviet  Russia  to 
subjugate  Lithuania  failed.  The  Lith- 
uanian National  Army  forced  the  invad- 
ers back  at  the  end  of  1919.  and  follow- 
ing this,  on  July  12.  1920.  the  peace 
treaty  between  the  Lithuanian  National 
Government  and  Soviet  Russia  was  con- 
cluded. Soviet  Russia  recognized  Lith- 
uania as  a  sovereign  and  independent 
state.  By  the  Treaty  of  Nonaggression 
of  September  28,  1926,  Soviet  Russia  un- 
dertook the  obligation  to  respect,  in  all 
circumstances,  the  sovereignty  and  ter- 
ritorial integrity  of  Lithuania,  and  to 


refrain  from  any  act  of  aggression  what- 
soever against  Lithuania. 

However,  international  obligations,  ac- 
cording to  Soviet  doctrine,  have  only  a 
limited  validity  for  the  Soviet  Union, 
because  "as  the  first  Socialist  state  rep- 
resenting" the  highest  forms  of  democ- 
i-acy,  and  the  most  perfect  economic  sys- 
tem, the  Soviet  Union  claims  to  be  the 
only  competent  interpreter  of  peace, 
equality,  justice,  and  independence,  and, 
therefore,  the  only  state  having  the  right 
to  reject  or  to  modify  the  existing  rules 
of  international  law" — Georg  Gulns, 
"Soviet  Law  and  Soviet  Society."  The 
Hague,  Martlnus  Nijhof,  1954,  page  378. 

In  spite  of  Its  International  obligations 
to  observe  the  national  Independence  and 
territorial  integrity  of  Lithuania,  the 
Soviet  Union  entered  Into  collusion  with 
Hitler  Germany  for  the  partition  of  their 
neighboring  states.  In  1939-40,  In  or- 
der to  consolidate  the  Communist  dicta- 
torship, the  Soviet  Union  Invaded  Po- 
land, waged  a  war  against  Finland,  an- 
nexed the  Baltic  States,  and  took  other 
steps  to  expand  Its  power.  Thus,  the 
subjugation  of  Lithuania,  as  well  as  of 
the  other  Baltic  States,  Is  the  best  prac- 
tical illustration  of  the  Soviet  attitude 
toward  the  rights  of  the  peoples  to  self- 
determination.  Tlie  Soviet  Union  ap- 
plies a  double  standard  to  the  right  of 
self-determination:  it  attempts,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  exploit  nationalism  for  its 
own  purpHises  outside  the  Soviet  Union, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  it  condemns  any 
national  movement  within  the  Soviet 
Union.  However,  the  subjugated  na- 
tions are  not  forgotten  or  abandoned  by 
the  free  world.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  refused  to  recognize 
this  forced  Incorporation.  Therefore,  I 
think.  It  is  an  appropriate  time  to  re- 
member the  joint  declaration  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  made 
In  Washington  on*  February  1.  1956, 
which  truly  reflects  the  American  atti- 
tude toward  the  subjugated  nations: 

We  shall  help  ourselves  and  others  to 
peace,  freedom  and  social  progress,  main- 
taining human  rights  where  they  are  already 
secure,  defending  them  when  they  are  in 
peril  and  peacefully  restoring  them  where 
they  have  temporarily  been  lost. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  a 
long  period  of  Russian  domination  fol- 
lowed by  German  occupation  during 
World  War  I,  the  Lithuanian  people  fi- 
nally reached  the  goal  for  which  they 
had  been  striving  and  on  February  16, 
1918,  Lithuania  declared  her  independ- 
ence. Unfortunately,  her  independence 
was  short-lived  and  Lithuania  was  again 
dominated  when  occupied  by  the  Russian 
Army  In  World  War  II. 

Early  In  1939  Germany  attacked  the 
Soviet  Union  and  a  few  days  later  the 
Nazi  forces  overran  Lithuania.  Lithu- 
ania was  returned  to  Soviet  domination 
In  1944  after  the  tide  of  the  war  turned 
against  Germany.  Since  the  Soviets  re- 
entered Lithuania  in  1944  many,  many 
thousands  of  her  citizens  have  either  fled 
the  country  or  were  deported.  In  addi- 
tion, large  numbers  of  Russians  have 
come  In  which  has  effected  a  great 
change  In  the  coir.po.sition  of  tlie  ix)pu- 
latlon  of  Lithuania.  The  independent 
Lithuanian  Government  was  recognized 
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by  the  United  States  in  19J2.  and  we 
have  never  recognized  her  incorp<jration 
•r.to  the  Soviet  Union.  Lithuania  has  a 
letiation  in  Washineton  and  the  United 
States  has  continued  to  maintain  diplo- 
matic relations  with  representatives  of 
the  former  independent  Government, 

Although  Lithuanians  have  suffered 
jnder  the  worse  kinds  of  tyrannies  and 
ag=?ression  they  have  not  given  up  their 
ideals  and  still  treasure  and  seek  national 
freedom,  as  fervently  as  ever.  On  this 
the  anniversaiT  of  their  independence 
day  let  us  hope  they  will  soon  reyain 
their  cherished  freedom,  and  peace. 

Mr  IRWIN  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  our 
privilege  today  to  speak  out  in  tribute 
to  the  peoples  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania  on  this  42d  anniversary  of 
their  independence   day 

We  pay  homa2;e  to  the  fortitude  which 
haji  sustained  them,  through  periods  of 
m.oral  and  physical  suppression,  and 
voice  confidence  that  it  will  carry  them 
through  their  present  pc'riod  o.'  enslave- 
ment. 

We  have  resolved  to  a.ssert  our 
opposition  to  the  suppression  of  liberty 
m  all  captive  nations  bv  ob.servine  a 
Captive  Nations  Week  At  this  time  we 
renew  our  position  with  fprvent  hope  it 
wiJ  help  them  bear  "hf-  terrible  cross 
which  15  their  burden  until  that  day 
when  Lithuania  is  onre  azain  a  land  of 
freedom. 

Mr  BYRNE  of  Pennv.  !van;T  Mr 
Speaker,  totalitanani.~,n;  ha.^  h*-f^n  the 
curse  of  humanity  for  cenfune-  About 
a  third  of  the  worlds  population  has 
been  enslaved  by  Communist  totalitar- 
ianism and  the  remainin  ■  two-thirds  liv^ 
under  Its  deadly  threat  Befnre  the  la'  ? 
war  people  felt  that  comm.unism  wa.s 
destined  to  remain  in  one  countrv  jr  in 
certain  areas.  Today  wf>  kn'-v  how 
erroneous  such  a  view  wa.s  for  th^^  de- 
fenses of  freedom  were  shattered  bv  rhf> 
last  war.  and  many  once  fie"^  cnun'.::*^-. 
have  been  engulfed  in  a  sea  of  Soviet 
totalitarianism  today. 

Lithuanian  independerice  wa.s  boi  n 
after  the  untiring  and  persistfMit  s'rws  -[r^ 
of  the  Lithuanian  i^eople  acjamst  Rus- 
sian autocracy.  When  that  despotic 
regime  wa.s  overthi-own.  Lr.huamarLs 
proclaimed  their  independence  on 
February  16.  42  years  ago.  Th^  md*^- 
pendence  thus  regained  was  well- 
deserved.  Then  for  lust  two  derad'\s 
they  had  their  day  of  joy  and  happiness; 
they  worked  and  lived  in  happiness  But 
late  in  the  1930's  world  events  took  a 
turn  for  the  worse,  and  that  itself  proved 
fatal  to  Lithuania's  independence.  Early 
in  the  last  war  the  countrv  u  as  occupied 
by  the  Red  Army  and  m  J'llv  of  1940  it 
became  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  thase  days,  for  alnvjst  20  years. 
Lithuanians  have  not  knr--,vn  freedom 
and  happine.ss.  Dunns  tiu^  war  and 
since  the  end  of  that  war  th^->v  have 
lost  their  worldly  po.sse.ssions,  and  their 
freedom,  but  the  one  thini  i-o  which 
they  still  firmly  elms  is  the  hope  and 
desire  for  freedom.  That  is  one  thing 
which  is  left  to  those  unhappy  and  h^-'Ip- 
less  people.  On  the  42d  anniversary 
of  their  Independence  day.  let  us  all 
wi.^h  them  patienre  and  fortitude  in 
their  gallant  fight  for  freedom. 
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Ppr-arcer,  on  this  anniveisary  oi  the  in- 
cJf'pi-Tidence  of  Lithuania  we  Americans 
again  voice  our  hopes  that  liberty  may 
return  to  this  honorable-  and  brave  pe<j- 
pK>  Today  we  con.mfm  :.i'e  the  fact 
that  42  years  ago  tiie  Litnuanian  nation 
won  victory  in  its  centuries-old  struggle 
for  independence. 

This  should  be  a  day  of  glad  re- 
membrance, but  unfortunately  the  inde- 
pendence so  dearly  won  was  snuffed  out 
by  Communist  tyranny.  Yet  despite  the 
dark  days  through  which  the  people  of 
Lithuania  are  psussing,  their  hope  for  the 
return  of  freedom  burns  brightly 

We  join  with  our  friends  and  fine 
citizens  of  Lithuanian  descent  in  send- 
ing to  the  homeland  our  good  wishes  and 
renewed  expressions  of  confidence  in  the 
eventual  return  of  that  hour  when  they 
will  again  celebrate  this  holiday  in  true 
freedom  and  genuine  happiness. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
whether  in  their  homeland  or  scattered 
in  distant  parts,  Lithuanians  turn  their 
thoughts  to  the  independence  of  then- 
dear  homeland.  Lithuanian-Americans 
and  other  Lithuanians  in  the  free  world 
will  mark  this  day  in  open  celebration; 
Lithuanians  under  communism  will  cele- 
brate it  only  in  their  hearts,  for  .Soviet 
tyranny  forbids  such  open  celebrations. 
Thus,  with  Lithuania  in  chains,  her  in- 
dependence day  becomes  a  day  of  sor- 
rows touched  with  the  mixed  joy  of 
happy  recollections  of  belter  tunes  since 
lost. 

Lithuania  ha^  long  hLstoiy.  But  with 
the  rise  of  th#  Russian  colo,ssus.  this 
small  but  strategically  placed  country 
f«.i  under  Russian  domination.  Prom 
1T9.T  to  the  Plrst  World  War,  Lithuania 
and  Lithuanians  were  incorporated  with- 
in Ru.ssia.  Then,  on  February  16,  1918, 
a  congress  of  Lithuanian  delegates  pro- 
claimed the  renewed  independence  of 
Lithuania,  but  independence  did  not 
come  at  once.  With  the  withdrawal  of 
German  troops,  defeated  in  the  West,  the 
Bolshevik  army  entered  the  new  Lithu- 
anian state  War  between  Poland  and 
Ru.s.sia  tl-.en  ei.sued  and  finally  Red  sol- 
diers too.  withdrew.  On  July  12,  1920, 
th"  .-  jv.ot  Union  signed  a  peace  treaty 
■a;:;.  I  ithuania  which  recognized  the  in- 
dependence of  Lithuania  and  renounced 
R'lssian  claims  to  that  country. 

Yet  Lithuanian  independence  was  not 
to  last  even  2  decades.  In  1939.  the 
Soviet  rulers  were  again  demanding 
entry  into  Lithuania,  forcing  that  small 
country  to  accept  Russian  garrisons  that 
soon  dominated  the  politics  of  the  coun- 
try. They  then  manipulated  the  local 
government  and  transformed  it  into  one 
friendly  to  the  Soviet  Union.  And  it.  in 
turn,  asked  to  be  incorixjrated  Into  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Today,  as  we  think  of  this  sad  history. 
we  pay  our  respects  to  the  Lithuanian 
people.  And  in  our  hearts  we  know  that 
upon  those  of  us  in  the  free  world  lies  a 
responsibility  to  use  our  liberties  and  the 
responsibilities  of  freedom  in  order  to 
make  this,  our  country  here,  a  model  of 
what  a  democratic,  free  society  can  be 
like 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  42  years 
ago  Lithuanian  people  shed  the  yoke  of 


Russia  and  became  a  free  nation  and 
proclaimed  their  independence  Today 
this  nation  is  in  the  clutches  of  tyranny 
and  cruelty.  Lithuanians  have  cher- 
ished freedom  for  many  centuries.  The 
Lithuanian  state  appeared  on  the  map 
of  the  world  in  the  year  1253.  Up  to  the 
18th  century  Lithuanians  flourished  in 
freedom  and  made  great  strides  in  de- 
veloping their  country.  Misery  came  to 
this  small  but  great  nation  fate  in  the 
18th  century  and  she  could  not  escape 
from  the  cruel  hands  of  Czarlst  Russia. 
Through  generations  of  suffering,  free- 
dom loving  people  kept  the  flame  of  free- 
dom burning  in  their  hearts.  Their 
prayers  were  answered  when  the  Russian 
Revolution  in  1918  came  to  their  re.scue 
and  Lithuania  was  once  again  a  free 
nation.  This  freedom  did  not  last  long 
and  again  fell  to  the  yoke  of  Russia,  then 
to  Nazi  rule  and  again  to  Russia.  Since 
then  Russia  has  done  everything  to 
crush  the  spirit  of  this  brave  nation. 

I  am  confident  that  once  again  their 
prayers  will  be  answered  and  they  will 
win  back  their  freedom  Tyranny  and 
cruelty  cannot  suppress  the  spirit  of 
the.se  great  people  who  have  flourished  In 
freedom  for  centuries. 

America  has  welcomed  many  Lithu- 
anians to  this  country.  They  have  made 
great  contributions  to  Its  development. 
We  join  wholeheartedly  with  American- 
Lithuanians  in  celebrating  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Lithuanian  proclamation 
of  independence.  I  am  hopeful  that  one 
day  their  relatives  will  celebrate  it  In 
their  own  country.  Let  our  sincere  feel- 
ings be  conveyed  to  the  oppressed  people 
of  Lithuania  that  we  are  with  them  and 
by  the  i?race  of  God  Lithuania  will  find 
a  place  In  the  comity  of  free  nations. 

Mr.  Mcdonough  Mr.  Speaker. 
February  16.  1960.  marks  the  42d  anni- 
versary of  the  restoration  of  independ- 
ence of  Lithuania  It  Is  on  this  date. 
February  18.  1918.  that  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania  issued  its  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence which  culminated  the  long 
struggle  of  the  people  of  Lithuania  for 
national  independence  and  Individual 
liberty. 

It  Is  indeed  tragic  that  the  hard -won 
lndeF>endence  of  Lithuania  was  lost  af- 
ter a  brief  span  of  two  decades  when 
this  courageous  nation  was  occupied  by 
the  forces  of  Soviet  Russia  and  brought 
under  the  heel  of  Communist  tyranny 
and  domination. 

In  spite  of  the  loss  of  liberty  as  a  na- 
tion, the  Lithuanian  people  remain  un- 
daunted in  spirit  and  retain  their 
devotion  to  freedom.  The  spirit  of  In- 
dependence la  the  spirit  of  the  Lithua- 
nian people. 

The  dedication  of  the  people  of  Lithu- 
ania to  regain  their  independence  as  a 
nation  and  to  reestablish  personal  free- 
dom throughout  their  land  remaln.s 
steadfast  despite  the  cruel  yoke  of  Rus- 
sian oppression  which  has  held  Lithua- 
nia in  virtual  slavery. 

On  this  42d  anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day.  we  in  the  United 
States  Join  with  the  people  of  Lithuania 
and  those  of  Lithuanian  descent  in  our 
Nation  and  throughout  the  world  In  ob- 
servance of  Lithuania's  Declaration  of 
Indep>endence. 
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The  people  within  Lithuania  cannot 
publicly  join  in  observance  of  this  event. 
But  they  do  observe  it  In  spirit  and  in 
their  minds  and  heai-ts. 

It  is  our  earnest  and  devout  prayer 
in  the  United  States  that  the  flame  of 
freedom  shall  continue  to  burn  blight 
in  Lithuania  through  the  couiageous 
dedication  of  Its  people  to  freedom  and 
independence,  and  that  soon  Lithuania 
may  regain  its  liberty  and  again  take  its 
place  among  the  free  nations  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day marks  the  42d  anniversary  of  the 
day  when  Lithuania,  one  of  the  .small 
Baltic  States  in  Ea.stern  Europe,  pro- 
claimed her  Independence  to  the  entire 
world.  I  wish  to  join  with  my  many  col- 
leagues who  have  taken  this  occasion  to 
pay  tribute  to  this  gallant  nation  and  to 
express  our  hope  that  through  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  all  the  free  people  of 
the  world.  Lithuania  may  soon  be  re- 
stored to  her  rightful  place  among  the 
free  and  Independent  nations  of  the 
world 

I  would  like  to  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues and  to  all  those  interested  in 
Lithuania,  to  read  the  interesting  and 
informative  report  of  the  congressional 
Committee  on  Communist  Aggression,  of 
which  I  was  a  member.  This  committee 
recorded  very  vividly  the  duplicity  of 
Soviet  Russia  when  In  June  1940  It  In- 
vaded Lithuanian  territory  without  any 
provocation  by  and  against  the  wishes  of 
the  Lithuanian  people.  Since  that  time. 
Lithuania  has  been  converted  Into  a  So- 
viet vassal  state  Many  of  her  citizens 
have  been  dei>orted  or  murdered  and 
many  atrocious  crimes  were  committed 
by  the  Soviets  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
liberately destroymg  the  Lithuanian  na- 
tion. 

It  Is  to  the  great  credit  of  that  nation 
that  the  spirit  of  freedom  still  exists 
there  and  It  behooves  us  In  the  free 
world  to  do  whatever  we  can  to  see  to  It 
that  justice  is  done  to  this  great  nation. 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  to- 
day many  of  us  here  in  Congress  are 
paying  tribute  to  Lithuania  and  her  peo- 
ple on  the  42d  anniversaiT  of  that  na- 
tion's independence. 

Most  unfortunately  and  most  trag- 
ically their  short  period  of  independence 
was  terminal'^  by  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1940,  only  22  years  after  It  had  been 
brought  Into  being  The  Soviet  Union 
had  pledged  to  renounce  all  rights  in 
the  Baltic  States,  but  once  again  failed 
to  keep  its  promise 

We  here  in  the  United  States,  who 
fought  a  bitter  war  to  obtain  our  free- 
dom, have  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  that 
freedom  for  almost  185  years.  We  can- 
not sit  idly  by  and  watch,  without  feel- 
ing, the  brutal  crushing  of  other  coun- 
tries in  their  eflorts  to  establish  their 
Independence. 

We  can  and  do  lend  our  moral  sup- 
port to  those  Inside  Lithuania,  and  to 
those  outside  her  borders,  who  strive  so 
valian'ly  to  restore  to  that  country  the 
peace  and  freedom  to  which  it  is  so 
rightfully  entithKl. 

We  pray  thai  it  will  be  possible  In 
the  not  too  distant  future  to  reestab- 
lish the  independence  of  Lithuania  and 


the  many  other  captive  nations  behind 
the  Ii-on  Curtain,  whose  people  still 
nourish  the  spirit  of  freedom,  and  keep 
alive  within  themselves  the  torch  of 
liberty. 

Mis.  WEIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privi- 
lege for  me  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  this  observance  of  the  42d  anniver- 
sary of  the  proclamation  of  Lithuanian 
indejjendence. 

There  are  those  who  will  say  that 
our  remarks  here  are  of  little  value,  but 
this  is  no  idle  reverie,  no  senseless  nos- 
talgia in  which  we  engage,  Mr  Speaker. 
In  fact,  those  of  us  who  cherish  freedom 
as  the  dearest  of  this  world's  possessions 
have  a  solemn  responsibility  to  sf>eak 
out,  in  one  clear  voice,  ud  the  people  of 
Lithuania.  We  must  let  them  know,  by 
our  words  and  by  our  deeds,  that  their 
.sorrow  i.-  our  sorrow,  their  hope  our 
hop>e.  their  cause  our  cause.  For  despite 
the  rigid  censorship  imposed  upon  them, 
I  am  confident  that  our  words  will  find 
their  way  to  the  brave  people  of  Lithu- 
ania, and  to  captive  peoples  everywhere, 
and  will  give  them  added  courage  to 
continue  their  sti-uggle  to  regain  the 
freedoms  which  have  been  so  cruelly 
denied  them. 

I  also  want  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
am  extremely  proud  of  the  Lithuanian- 
Americans  in  my  own  congressional 
district,  who.se  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
Lithuanian  independence  has  never 
wavered.  They  have  made  great  con- 
tributions to  our  community,  but  they 
have  never  forgotten  their  less  fortunate 
countrymen  who  remain  t)ehind  in  Lith- 
uania and  they  continue  to  do  every- 
thing they  can  to  aid  them  in  the  battle 
for  liberty.  To  them,  and  to  the  people 
of  Lithuania,  I  wish  Godspeed  in  the  ful- 
fillment of  their  dream  of  freedom  for 
their  beloved  homeland. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  House  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  Lithuanian  people  on 
this  day  and  take  this  opportunity  to 
read  a  message,  which  I  sent  to  Mr. 
Anthony  ^arnas,  president  of  the  New 
York  Lithuanian-American  Council, 
when  services  commemorating  this  42d 
anniversary  were  held  at  Webster  Hall 
in  New  York  City,  Sunday,  February  14. 
1960.     The  message  follows: 

Pebruart  14,  1960. 
Mr  Anthony  Varnas, 

President.  New  York  Lithuanian-American 
Council.  New  York.  NY. 
Dear  Mr.  Varnas:  Today  we  do  honor  to 
the  courage  and  determination  of  a  country, 
which  42  years  ago,  proved  Its  viability  as  an 
independent  state  and  today  is  captive  of  the 
forces  of  power  and  brutality.  The  p>eople 
of  Lithuania,  however,  have  not  forgotten. 
They  cherish  In  memory,  in  word,  and  In 
deed,  the  light  of  freedom  that  once  was 
theirs.  Above  all,  there  Is  the  everlasting 
hope  that  eternal  trvith  will  triumph  and 
that  once  again  they  shall  live  as  a  free 
people.  Few  of  us  In  this  country  can  know 
the  anguish  of  living  as  pawns  caught  In 
the  vise  of  external  p>olltlcal  greed. 

L,et  It  be  remembered  that  a  nonaggression 
pact  between  Lithuania  and  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion WAS  signed  at  Moscow  on  September  28, 
1926,  and  that  this  pact  still  remains  in 
force.  But  the  obligations  of  international 
law  did  not  deter  the  Soviet  Union  from 
pouring  Its  soldiers  into  Lithuania  in  1939 
and  occupying  freely  the  country  .some  6 
months  later. 


The  story  is  not  over.  We  all  know  there 
can  be  no  true  peace  when  regions  of  the 
world  remain  enslaved.  We  all  know  that 
total  peace  Is  the  Ideal  for  which  each  man 
in  each  generation  must  strive. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Emantjil  Celler. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, February  14,  I  was  in\ited  to  ad- 
dress a  mass  meeting  of  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  descent  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  sp>onsored  by  the  New  Jersey 
Lithuanian  Council.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  commemorate  the  42d  anniver- 
sary of  the  independence  of  the  Lithu- 
anian nation. 

I  should  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
both  the  remarks  which  I  made  on  that 
occasion  and  the  resolution  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  that  assembly: 

Remarks  or  Peter  W.  Rodino.  Jr.,  at  the 
MAi.s  Meeting  of  the  Lpthx^anian  Council 
OK  New  Jersey,  February  14,  1960 

It  Is  always  a  pleasure  to  Join  with  you 
on  this  occasion,  and  I  am  deeply  honored 
to  commemorate  with  you  the  anniversary 
of  Lithuanian  Independence — the  most  im- 
p>ortant  day  in  the  Lithuanian  calendar. 

February  16  Is  not  only  important  to 
Lithuanians,  or  to  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
descent;  It  is  Important  to  every  single  per- 
son everywhere  in  the  world  who  cherishes 
freedom.  On  this  day  we  remember  that 
that  there  Is  a  nation  which  deeply  and  ter- 
ribly loves  freedom,  but  which  continues 
to  suffer  in  Soviet  slavery. 

America,  In  particular,  feels  shock  and 
horror  at  the  events  in  recent  Lithuanian 
history,  Americans  recognize  In  the  Llth- 
tianlan  people  that  same  dedication  and 
fidelity  to  freedom  which  characterized  the 
founders  of  our  own  democracy,  as  they 
achieved  for  vis  the  priceless  gift  of  freedom. 
We  know  what  freedom  Is.  and  we  therefore 
lament,  with  Lithuania,  her  loss  of  some- 
thing dearer  than  life  itself. 

Had  it  not  been  for  those  fatal  days  in 
1940.  Lithuania  would  today  be  a  free  and 
prosperous  nation.  Her  people  wotUd  be 
dancing  In  the  streets.  In  Joyful  celebra- 
tion of  42  years  of  independence. 

Instead,  her  people  will  commemorate 
February  16  only  In  secret.  They  will  be 
permitted  no  observance,  no  anthem,  no 
!^ign  that  this  day  is  in  any  way  dlfTerent 
from  the  rest.  No  doubt  the  guard  will  be 
dotibled  to  Injure  that  no  Lithuanian  speaks 
out  what  Is  In  his  heavy  heart. 

Those  of  us  in  this  country  who  know 
the  rejoicing  of  a  Fourth  of  July  can  well  ap- 
preciate what  a  dismal  day  this  will  be  in 
Lithuania.  We  know  that  there  will  be  re- 
pression. Instead  of  rejoicing;  fear,  rather 
than  firecrackers.  We  can  Imagine  what  It 
must  mean  to  have  a  Fourth  of  July  with- 
out a  single  speech  or  song. 

This  is  why  it  Is  so  terribly  Important  that 
the  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Independence 
be  commemorated  elsewhere.  The  work  of 
the  Lithuanian  Council,  and  of  all  Ameri- 
cans of  Lithuanian  descent  Is  of  the  greatest 
service  to  the  cause  of  freedom  everywhere, 
because  it  dramatizes  the  fate  of  a  freedom- 
loving  people  which  Is  still  not  free. 

The  lesson  which  must  be  learned,  and 
remembered,  is  that  where  one  people  Is 
not  free,  none  of  us  is  really  free. 

It  Is  on  February  16  that  we  recall  that 
Lithuania's  loss  Is  only  a  bleak  repetition 
of  the  past.  We  recall  that  Lithuania  had 
only  Just  emerged  from  a  similar  tragedy 
when  the  Soviet  menace  pounced  on  her, 
and  that  few  over  100  years  she  had  been 
occupied  by  the  Imperialist  czars. 

All  of  Lithuania's  proud  history,  all  her 
great  traditions,  and  all  her  national  dig- 
nity had  been  subjugated  by  the  monster 
from  the  east. 
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F  ;r  100  years  tJ:e  czai:  h.ul  *.r;f^  lo  malce 
Lithuania  forget  her  pnat  Rulers  were  »er.t 
in  from  Ruasla:  teachers  were  sent  In  from 
Hii.isla,  evary  ofllclal  was  Rujislan;  and  even 
111  li'.c  schools — what  few  the  Russians  per- 
in:'.  •- i'd  — only  the  iui'.^uaije  of  the  in:  .uli-r 
•A:>H  Sfjokeii  Even  U^p  I.i'.!uia!ii,\r.  a;;i:..\'icl 
fcir  ii  I'-as  t.me  wi\s  f  rb.clJer..  si:. a  ', lio  Ru»- 
slip,   letters  were  Insisted   ujym   instead 

And  yet,  through  q!1  ih.*  pressure  thrt  u^h 
r\'.\  'his  100-year  plnu  to  maltu  Llfhiar.ians 
11. 1)  Russians,  somehuw  the  Liihuuninn 
liPMtAtfe  raftnau»*d  to  sur  r.e  Tlio  u:i,'o  fur 
..licr'.y  was  so  stronk'  e^rn  n.'trr  a  crntury 
lu'  nu^slf^rrt'.lnn,"  tl',,i!  a'  'l.r.r  '.  ^rv  Hrn'. 
nppor'.iinl'y  the  t-irhu-ir,  ;f<;n  !)■,,-•«•  •ii'-ir 
bondd   and  br>ke  free 

!t  bec'xme  r.nr  to  M'.n  uorid  tlint 
Lithuania  had  nrver  f^)rK')ttpn  v^hat  i?  win 
to  be  fr««.  Tor  100  years  her  pe'  p>  li:\d 
cherished  Uie  dream  of  lr,dependei.'-«  The 
more  the  oai\r  had  pressured,  and  ins. .tod, 
and  oppre«ae<l.  the  more  stMbbor;,,v  i:.-:.- 
uanhv  clung  to  th.\t  cherished  dream. 
Somehow,  Llthvi-vnUn  moM-.^rs  h.-xd  man- 
ssced  to  whisper  to  their  children  that  they 
had  not  always  been  slaves  t\nd  that  they 
would  one  day  be  free. 

And  when  the  oppcrtuni'v  came  at  Uif. 
the  Are  that  had  been  smo.derin,?  la  tl.» 
hearts  of  the  Hthuanhin  peop>  f  jr  VXJ 
years  burst  for'h  Into  full  tl.i:>ie 

One  would  have  thought  tl-ijt  the  im- 
perialist Soviet  mi^ht  have  le.irned  a  lesson 
from  the  IrapcrlaUst  czar 

But  the  Sovler  in  ru'hlesa  dlsr»v;nrd  of 
past  promises — we  know,  by  now,  what  to 
expect  of  SoMet  promises-  fell  upon  Llth- 
vi.ii.it*  and  Itr.mefi;  uelv  proceeded  u-i  om- 
pioy  the  tactics  of  i"s  prede<'css',^r  Learniu^' 
nothing  from  the  past,  the-,-  on^e  ntatr, 
think   that   they  can      Russify      Lith;in.a 

They  too  sent  In  Russ.,in  off.-lrt'.^  ;ird  Rus- 
sian teachers;  they  dropped  the  teic.'.:nc;  of 
Lithuanian  history  In  the  -chr.  is  accord- 
Ina;  to  some  sources  they  ^-to  are  evn.  tryini? 
to  use  the  Russian  alphabet 

They  have  trampled  on  L;:;:uam  in  tra- 
dit;  m,  heaped  scorn  on  Lltnuanian  cus- 
tom.s,  and  Indoctrinated  S'^hool  :h:.dren 
with  Russlar.  values. 

They  have  sent  m  <v;  m.ir.y  R  ;s.«!.iini  to 
hold  every  office  In  ^^overnment  .mcl  Indus- 
trv  and  to  .spy  on  and  p oll-^e  th"ir  Lrh- 
uanian  nelghb^jrs  that  there  is  :.  iw  nr.<- 
Russian  to  everv  seven  n.uion.ls  i.-.  Lith- 
•-laniA. 

Like  the  cZars.  who  looked  ti-xin  LithM.inla 
fnly  as  a  source  of  taxes  and  mllit.iry  con- 
scriptees,  they  ha-.e  used  LUh'j.ir.li  only 
f'T  purp-jses  of  ruthless  exploitatun  What- 
ever of  value  Is  produced  In  L:th'i.\nla  Is 
conscripted  for  Russim,  n^  t  Lithuanian 
consumption. 

And  to  enfoj-re  fj-,i^  brutal  .■?  ipor^^ili-^ . 
thpy  have  used  mass  dpp<';>rtation'»  arr^.sts, 
anu  "voluntary"  resefl«>n.»:-.ts.  They  i-,ave 
torn  Lithuanians  aw.^v  fr  im  their  home. and, 
and  sen'  them  to  bleak  areas  of  the  In- 
terior; they  have  separated  fathers  from 
their  children:  and  have  slaughtered  any 
patriot  who  d  ired  'o  raise  h'.s  voice  In 
protes*- 

And  yet  all  of  this  persecution,  all  of  this 
suppression,  .ill  ^f  -his  vicious  brutality  Is 
no  more  succes.sful  th  n.  :*  w.as  before  The 
contlnulns:  perse--.;*  is  themselves  are 
trajic  testlmoiy  'o  the  continuing  rebellion 
In  '.-^.e  minds  and  hearts  of  every  Lithuanian. 
In  the  face  of  Soviet  terror,  the  people  re- 
tain their  Invincible  will  for  freedom  and 
independence  In  sore  of  Soviet  indoctri- 
nation, mothers  still  m.anage  to  whisper  to 
their  children  that  one  day  this,  too,  will 
pass,  and  Lithuania  will  once  again  be  free 
It  is  to  this  ye.'.rnln?  for  freedom,  thi.^ 
uncjuenchable  thl.-st  for  liberty,  tha*  w  p  ly 
tribute  her«  todr.y.  We  recognize  that  the 
vital  spark  of  freedom,  despite  totalitarian 
tyranny  of  the  most  vicious  sort  has  not 
and     W..1     noi    be     extinguished.       And    we 


pledge    ourselves    tj    keep    f.i.Ui  *.-..;     that 

spiu-k     and    to   a'.A-.iys    remomber  t.'iat   Li'h- 

uaniA  s    cause    is    our   c.i-i,ie     and  her    h;.pe« 
and  dreams  our  respousiblli'y 


' '.Vl'.fr.M.s  ::-.  IH)  the  Sw.  let  Uiilon,  in 
rjnsptr.u-v    v,i'h    Hitlerite    O'rmivny,    and    1;. 

brutal  vio.i'.  n  :  pt .  .-  tcji' io.>,  u;.,;  .,u..^.»- 
Mor..'i,  lJi,.i,tod  I..t;.i.  i;..  I  •a.::i  Aiin-d  f  >!  r 
.■>r.l    jini.cxoi!    hT    ■        •, :    >    '      :;.•:.,,;.,»:    c;;,;   ,.  e 

>►!     !  ■'t   'he  will  of  the  Lithuanian  people. 

'  '.Vl,rr<*iiJi  tn.-r  'In!  ';mc  (:.'>  rr'^d'.in  ti 
!  ae  L.thu,\n  vi  pc  pn'  hM'<  bm.  ci'*<'.  »  .p- 
prttsed  {)•■  rue  Communist  dlc-.v  i  :.,p 
whli  1,  »;;■.■■'«  '.  d'tulnat*  th«  who,**  .'.oj.a. 
.ind 

•  Wh  :o.i>  ■:  >'  futc  of  LlthUADla.  as  well  m 
of  tiv>  • :  (-  ^  ihjuiinted  nations  of  eMttrn 
Europe,  ^ :  :i"  end  on  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  Unrec'  -iM-   s'  Therefore  be  it 

■"/■•'■'■''••''  VV.i'  •!•  n',ernment  of  the 
L'ni'cd  su'rs  u  ca..cd  t;p-.n  by  this  aaacm- 
bly  of  loyal  Americans  of  Lithuanian  d««cent 
of  the  Stftte  of  New  Jersey  to  stand  Arm 
against  the  expansion  of  Communist  im- 
perialism and  to  do  all  In  lla  power  to 
liberate  the  enslaved  nation*  behind  the 
Iron  CurtAln;  and  be  It  further 

"R^tohrd,  That  the  Government  of  the 
'■r,;  -d  .'^•,\*p<(  :s  called  upon  to  refrain  from 
-  »Mi.  ^  .\n;,  i.ew  treaties  with  the  Soviet 
'.'i.  untU    the    latter    agrees    to    reatore 

fiotu  .1.  .md  sovereignty  to  Lithuania  and  to 
the  other  ensla\°«d  natioru  of  Europe  ' 

Resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Lithuanian  Council  of  New  Jersey  at  a  mass 
meeting  of  Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent 
held  on  February  14,  1960.  at  Lithuanian 
Catholic  Community  Center,  «  Davis  Avenue, 
Kearny,  N.J.,  in  commemoration  of  the  4ad 
anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence of  Lithuania, 

Andrxw  a,  Salvkst, 

Chairman. 
Walter  J.  Dilu. 

Secretary. 

Mr  GARMATZ  Mr  Speaker,  the 
observance  of  the  4i:d  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence  Is  one  of  joy 
and  sorrow.  It  is  one  of  sorrow  t)ecause 
the  people  of  Lithuania  who  should  be 
celebrating  the  occasion  with  great  joy. 
must  ignore  ix,,  because  of  the  lack  of 
mdependence  and  freedom  under  the 
i-ule  of  the  Soviet  regime.  It  Ib  one  of 
joy  for  the  Lithuanians  living  in  other 
countries,  because  they  can  appreciate 
what  the  occa.sion  has  meant  and  can 
still  mean,  when  it  is  found  possible  to 
restore  to  that  captive  nation,  the  free- 
dom, independence,  and  liberty  that 
should  be  rightfuly  theirs.  Their  ob- 
servances throughout  our  own  country 
bring  some  measure  of  encouragement 
and  consolation  to  tho.se  still  Hying  in 
Lithuania,  knowing  that  their  felJow 
countrymen,  though  far  away,  are  still 
very  conscious  of  their  plight  and  mak- 
ing every  possible  effort  to  bring  about 
their  eventual  freedom 

Both  the  mayor  of  Baltimore  and  the 
Governor  have  designated  today  as  Re- 
public of  Lithuania  Day  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  all  of  our  citizens  to  the  occasion 
and  their  prociamations  follow: 

PROct..^MA■^ON  BT  Mayor  J  Harolo  Gradt 
De.s;,-,natinc;  I^ksxivt  Pkbrt-ast  16.  UWO. 
A-,    HrpvBHc    r,r   lJrni;*.NiA    iJ\T    i?«    Baltt- 

M      RC 

\VP.Tf»as  on  the  16th  day  of  February  1919 
th"  R»p-ibUc  of  Lithuania  declared  Itself  an 
independent.  fre»?.  and  sovereign  nation    =i,nft 

Wh°re;\s  the  liberty  thm  establish «^  w;u! 
eventually  crtahed  and  destroyed  by  the  im- 
perialistic expan;;ion  of  Soviet  Russia;  and 


'vVhereas  despite  despotlo  oppression,  the 
paopla  of  Lithuania  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
and  those  of  Lithuanian  descent  thruui^^Qut 
the  world,  work  and  pray  constantly  f»^the 
day  when,  once  ac«'n  their  homeland  can 
enjoy  the  statu*  of  a  free,  aoverelgn.  and  tn- 
leprndent  nation;  and 

\«.i.'-;mu  annually,  on  i-  '  .,vfy  la,  Balil- 
•\.ir  i!i«  of  Lithuanian  dojKrnt  Join  with 
:\-.*c  :  LtlUiuauian  ancaatry  throunhuut  the 
world  to  obaerv*  the  Independence  day  of 
LlUiuanl*  and  to  offer  up  prayers  that  their 
beloved  mother  country  will  toon  be  enabled 
ti  tnjoy  the  blrealng  of  rr»«dom;  and 

Whereat  the  cUy  of  Baltimore  Is  Justly 
proud  of  Its  many  otUaena  of  Lithuanian 
birth  Of  ancestry,  who  have  made  important 
coutfibutlons  to  the  civic,  aocliil,  and  re- 
llgloua  life  of  our  community,  and  who  havt 
been  enabled  to  ahjoy  here  the  frMdom 
denied  their  compatrlote  In  Lithuania, 

Now,  therefore.  I,  J,  Harold  Orady,  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  do  hereby  proclaim 
Tuesday,  February  18.  lt>ao.  aa  Republic  of 
Lithuania  Day  In  Balumure,  and  do  luite  all 
our  cltlaena  to  Join  with  the  pe<jple  of  Lithu- 
ania and  people  of  Lithuanian  deaeani 
throughout  the  world  In  praylnf  and  work- 
ing to  the  end  that  the  blaaalngt  of  liberty 
and  Justice  will  again  return  to  Uthuanla 
and  to  the  entire  world. 

In  wltneea  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  aet 
my  hand  and  caused  the  grsat  teal  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore  to  b«  aOxed  this  afith  day 
of  January,  lu  ths  year  of  Our  Lord  l»«0 

J     HiMIOLD   OtAOT. 

Mayor. 

Tut    Stat*    or    Mastlano — KxicuTTvr     D«- 
PARTMCMT — OovniNoa'a   Pboclamation 

RRPUBLIC  or  UTftVANU  BAT.  rTmUVAMT   I*.    !•«• 

Whereat  the  people  of  Uthtianla  were  de- 
ported, enslaved,  and  maas-murdered  by 
Cocomunlstt:    and 

Whereas  their  religion  was  repressed  and 
their  ireedom  obliterated;  and 

Whereas  a  liberty-loving  nation  U  not 
easily  shackled,  particularly  when  that  na- 
tion has  known  the  experience  of  freedom; 
and 

Whereas  the  plight  of  Lithuania  Is  known 
to  all  of  us.  and  we  cannot,  as  Americans, 
take  a  casual  view  of  the  loss  ol  freedom 
by  any  nation;  and 

Whereas  those  whose  ancestors  came  from 
Lithuania,  and  their  friends  of  all  naUonal 
origins.  Join  them  In  their  hopes  and  pray- 
ers for  liberation  from  communism. 

Now.  therefore.  I.  J.  Millard  Tawes.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Maryland,  do  hereby 
proclaim  February  18.  1960 — the  42d  birth- 
day of  Lithuania's  independence — as  Re- 
public of  Lithuania  I>Ry  In  Maryland  in  rec- 
osrnltion  of  the  faith  and  courage  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  and  in  support  of  all  men 
who  fight  for  freedom. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  great  seal 
of  the  State  of  Maryland,  at  the  city  of 
Annapxjlla.  this  18th  day  of  January.  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1960, 

By  the  Governor: 

J   Millard  Tawes. 
Thomas  B    Tiskn. 

Secretary  of  State. 

.Mr.  Speaker,  the  Council  of  Lithu- 
anian Societies  of  BalUmore  last  Satur- 
day observed  this  anniversary  with  a 
banquet,  at  which  it  was  my  privilege 
to  be  present.  Our  colleague,  Samuel 
Friedel,  was  also  among  those  attending, 

I  believe  It  is  appropriate  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
Hou.se  the  resolution  that  was  adopted 
by  those  present  at  the  banquet,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

We.  the  people  of  the  Free  State  of  Mary- 
land, having  gathered  this  13th  day  of  Feb- 
rxiary    1960   at   the   Lithuania   Hall   Audlto- 
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rlum.  In  Baltimore  City,  under  the  spousor- 
ahlp  of  the  Council  of  Lithuanian  b<x;letlet 
of  Baltimore.  In  commemoration  of  the  42d 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  free  and  In- 
dependent Republl'  of  Llihuunln.  after  due 
dellbernuon  regiuHllng  the  pretent  Inur- 
national  situation,  adopt  the  fuUowli\f  reso- 
lution: 

•  Whereat  the  ac-called  cold  war  la  not 
getting  colder,  and  the  oppreaaed  and  tub- 
juRMted  lands  and  natlont  of  tiie  world  are 
rlaninrlng  for  liber Ulon,  aelf-determlnatlon, 
i\nd  freedom,  even  In  those  cornert  uf  thla 
world  where  the  {eople  are  very  Utile  ad- 
vanced In  culture  and  clvillfaUon:  und 

"Whereas  the  thiee  Baltic  slater  republics, 
namely,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  hav- 
ing rightfully  regained  their  Independence 
at  the  end  of  Word  War  I,  have  proved  to 
the  wide  world  that  Uielr  people  are  well 
cultured  and  are  capable  of  estubllthing 
democratic  guverniaents  of  their  own.  and 
malntnlnlng  peace  nternally  and  externally. 
"Whereat  the  cold  war  will  not  get  any 
colder  bvit,  on  U)e  contrary,  might  turn  Into 
the  most  destrurtl-e.  deadliest  hot  war  the 
world  hat  ever  kn(  wn  and.  by  nuclear  and 
electronic  devlcea  will  forever  ruin  and  de- 
stroy not  only  all  tlic  art,  culture,  and  civili- 
sation that  the  sweat,  brain,  and  ttraln 
frfim  dawn  of  human  history  have  created, 
but  also  will  depopulate  and  deface  this 
beautiful  world  of  ours,  unlets  the  captors 
of  the  occupied  lands  and  nations  sua  s^nte 
will  release  and  1  berate  tiie  peoples  they 
have  entlaved  by  firce;  and 

"Whereat  the  United  Statet  of  America 
hat  granted  freedi>m  and  Independence  to 
the  people  of  Philippine  Islands,  Great 
Britain  has  given  he  right  of  self-determi- 
nation to  Ihdla.  (yprvis  Island,  and  other 
former  Asian  and  .\frican  colonies;  the  Re- 
public of  Prance,  i  nd  other  European  pow- 
ers, are  permitting  their  former  colonies  to 
secede  and  become  Independent  lands  and 
nations,  thereby  creating  a  better  relation 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world;  Be  It 

"Resolved,  That  we  appeal  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  to  do  the  same  by 
granting  Independence  and  the  right  of  self- 
determination  to  'he  three  Baltic  nations, 
to  wit:  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  wlth- 
oxit  any  delay:  and  In  case  the  Soviet  Union 
does  not  at  once  j;lve  the  Independence  to 
the  said  three  Baltic  nations:  Be  It  further 

•'.Re. wired.  That  ve  call  on  the  world  em- 
powered and  respe:ted  parllamentarj*  body. 
the  United  Natloni .  that  It  should  suggest, 
urge.  Insist,  and  p<Tsuade  the  Soviet  Union 
to  grant  the  Independence  and  the  right  of 
self-determination  to  the  said  three  Baltic 
nations,  so  that  all  lands  and  peoples  of 
this  world  will  Ix-  independent  and  free 
whereupon  the  causes  of  all  wars  will  be 
forever  eradicated,  peace  and  good  will 
among  all  natlom^  will  prevail,  and  the 
grateful  future  generations  will  fc*rever  be 
Thankful  to  the  present  leaders  of  the  world 
powers  for  solving  the  disagreements  and 
causes  of  wars  among  the  nations 

•  Thomas  G.  Grat, 

"Presidenf. 
"LvcY  Laskauskas. 

"Secretary." 

Having  been  permitted  to  speak  to  the 
eroup  biiefly,  I  would  like  to  insert  my 
rcmaiks  at  tliis  point : 

I  am  Indeed  grateful  for  the  honor  and 
privilege  of  being  invited  to  Join  In  this  42d 
Anniversary  Observance  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  of  Lithuania. 

But  before  giving;  expression  to  the  brief 
remarks  I  Intend  to  make  appropriate  to  the 
cxrcaslon  for  which  we  have  gathered,  I  want 
to  publicly  congratulate  Monsignor  Mendells 
on  having  been  named  as  the  recipient  of 
the  Damlen-Duttor  Society's  annual  award 
In  recognition  of  his  outstanding  work  on 
f)ehalf  of  those  persons  who  are  .suffering 
with   leprosy.     A£  1   told   the  monsignor  iu 


the  note  I  sent  him  on  Thursday,  hU  count - 
less  friends  here  In  Baltimore,  among  whon^ 
I  am  privileged  to  Include  myseii  rejoiced 
upon  learning  that  good  news  we  Ki.  w 
that  he  Is  Indeed  deserving  of  It  ai.d  I  mv. 
sure  Uiat  In  accepting  the  award.  M  .t.nn  t 
Mendells  will  look  upon  It  a>  u  r..t•u\•,^  o; 
tllll  furthering  his  noble  (r!^>.'l^  Ui  Mr:i.^' 
added  spiritual  and  material  aid  to  >  r 
lepers.  Again,  Monsignor.  congratvilntui.x 
on  this  wonderful  achievement 

We  meet  tonight  with  mixed  euiutions: 
Plrtt,  to  acknowledge  our  gratltvide  to  Al- 
mighty Ood  and  to  those  freedom -lovii.t. 
I>euple  of  the  world  that  48  years  ago  tlu 
LlUuiHUlan  people  achieved  their  Independ- 
vnce.  At  the  tame  time,  wo  fully  realise 
Uiat  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  an 
imnivertary  ubservanc«»of  total  rejoicing  be- 
<avise  we  know  only  too  well  that  the  yoke 
of  oppression  still  exists  for  the  people  of 
Lithuania  under  Iron  Curtain  domination — 
that  the  struggle  contli>uet~and  there  Is 
the  need  for  euch  and  every  one  to  reassert 
and  renew  his  efforts  as  well  as  encourage 
one  another  to  work  for  the  regaining  of 
independence. 

We  know  that  despite  every  effort  to  tup- 
press  It.  the  yearning  for  llt>erty  is  un- 
quenchable among  Lithuanians  and  that 
tyranny  hat  only  served  to  stimulate  it 
rather  than  stifle  It. 

Tonight  we  take  courage  In  the  fact  tliat 
these  brave  people  are  spiritually  and  physi- 
cally endowed  with  the  necessary  strength 
and  fortitude  to  withstand  the  tyranny  to 
which  they  are  still  subjected. 

In  the  end,  truth  and  Justice  will  pre- 
vail— that  u  our  hope,  that  Is  our  prayer— 
nnd  Ood  willing.  It  will  be  so. 

In  conclusion,  as  your  Representative  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  nnd  as 
your  fellow  American,  let  me  assure  you 
that  this  beloved  country  of  ours  has  not 
and  will  not  abandon  her  Interest  In  the 
needs  and  welfare  of  the  freedom-loving 
peoples  of  central  Europe.  We  will  carry 
on  with  every  means  at  our  disposal  the 
efforts  to  resist  further  aggression  and  to 
lead  the  way  toward  the  liberation  of  op- 
pressed peoples  everywhere. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
Febiniary  16.  1960.  is  a  special  occasion 
for  some  1  million  Americans  of  Lithu- 
anian descent  as  well  as  for  the  freedom- 
loving  people  of  Lithuania.  It  com- 
memorates the  day  42  years  ago  that 
Lithuania  declared  its  independence 
after  having  sulTered  under  the  domina- 
tion of,  first,  Russia  and  then,  during  the 
First  World  War,  Germany.  February 
16  brings  to  mind  the  happy  two  decades 
during  which  Lithuania  was  able  to 
choose  its  own  path  and  develop  its  own 
traditions  and  culture,  unfettered  by  the 
chains  of  foreign  occupation. 

Since  Lithuania  has  been  under  the 
ruthless  domination  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
independence  day  is  not  a  carefree, 
happy  day  of  picnicking  and  fireworks 
for  the  Lithuanians  as  is  our  Foiuth  of 
July.  Instead,  it  is  a  sober  reminder 
that  the  shackles  of  tyianny  have  been 
imposed  once  again  and  that  Lithuania 
has  been  physically  incorporated  into 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  constituent  repub- 
lic. Moreover,  the  Iron  Curtain  has 
been  drawn  tightly  around  it  and  the 
other  Baltic  States. 

Recent  gestures  of  relaxing  the  strict 
conti-ols  on  Lithuania  and  the  Baltic 
States  only  underscore  the  complete  sub- 
jugation which  has  been  imposed  upon 
the^  by  the  Soviets.  For  example,  the 
capital  of  Lithuania.  Vilnius,  was  opened 
latt  summer  for  its  first  visitors  from  the 


Wf.vt  Before  tliat  time  no  Western  \is- 
;toi.s  were  allowed  into  Lithuania  at  h11. 
and  the  le.st  of  the  count i-y  is  still  clawed 
A  j)ersonal  Hpjx>al  at  the  tliv.e  ot 
Khiii.vhche\  .s  VLMt  U)  the  United  Stnte.s 
liii.s  made  iK'..s,vible  the  leunion  o!  th.e 
Lcoi.u.".  fan;;l.v  winch  hud  been  sepataied 
s.v.vv  V»'()iU1  Wui-  II  Willie  wr  rt-joioe 
at  t!.e;:  liai.piiif.s.s  \v  e  cuUIiut  help  but 
K'kMl  tJia!  '!.(■!(  iC'c  inuiiy  i!Ui:f  LitliU- 
ui.l.iii  ;uii.,l.(^  wild  ),i\\v  been  .sepuiiited 
!  V  So\:(  1  (H^  k;(,'  v.  !;()  liavf  net  been  able 

U>   t    mil     loKrtlir-I 

The  Unitfd  Stau.v  ha.s  nrve;  leCDk;- 
nlsed  the  imoi  p^i nUun  (■!  LiUuiania  into 
the  Soviet  Union  \Vr  Ainriican.v  will 
never  condone  a,>'M^v.oi^,  uiid  ilie  ucqi.;- 
sition  of  teiT.lo.y  b\  foire  oi  amis 
against  tlie  wishes  o!  V.\r  pi^opie  cpii- 
cemed.  Nor  will  wr  r  mdor.e  t^tur.ta:- 
ian  systems  winch  .vupp:e^s  lii.ir.an 
right*.  A  lastiiu  i»«  ace  w  :i;  lequire  that 
people  everywht :(  im  i.r;:r.:r!ed  to  exer- 
cise basic  rlgh:.   .:.  ::(tri(.)ni  ar.d  diKiiity. 

Until  thai  cu.v  vv,mry_  wv  .s!;a.:  take 
occasions  like  ',».,-  ;o  ■(■n..iid  U'.<  people 
of  Lithuania  i!..i".  i;irv  i-,n\e  nut  bi^cn 
forpc'tt^M.  by  ;!,.    l";..ud  Siatt.v 

M:  IX1HN  cf  .NcA  Yo:k  Mi  Sptaker, 
on  !■•  !:  uary  ic  I.,i!.  uainun,'-  wlvetlu:  ;n 
their  l:i  :iv '.,ind  or  .vpuad  ac;o.S'~  \\.<: 
broad  w;  :  .c;  will  have  tlu:;  li.i^;..  in-  oa 
the  inrit  p(  r.c.ciict  of  ilici;  moUun  coun- 
tl"y.  L.:;.  ;..ii.a;>Amer;ci\ns  anci  oJier 
LltlPuai..a:-..^  .1.  llu  liec  uoild  will  ctic- 
brate  this  day;  Lithuanians  under  Com- 
munist tyranny  will  also  celebrate  it  but 
in  their  hearts  rather  than  m  then  upi:i 
actions.  Thus,  with  Lithuania  in  chains, 
her  independence  day  becomes  a  day  of 
sorrows  intermixed  with  the  joy  of  de- 
termination. 

Lithuania  has  a  long  histoiy  of  inde- 
pendence and  of  playing  a  leading  role 
in  Europ>e.  But  with  the  rise  of  the  Rus- 
sian colossus,  this  necessarily  small  but 
vital  countiT  fell  under  Russian  domiria- 
tion.  From  1795  to  the  Rrst  World  War, 
Lithuania  and  Lithuanians  weie  ainiexed 
to  Rus.'-;a  'Ih'-r.  (i::  F^-bi-uary  16  1918. 
a  congic-Si  of  L;fi.uHn:an  dek-Kaies  pro- 
claimed the  renewed  iiidependence  of 
Lithuania  and  ;J:r  formation  of  a  Lith- 
uanian state  bill c  I'l:  democratic  piin- 
clples.  But  I  • ;.  :a:;.aT-.  indipendence 
was  not  so  sinipi>  woi:  For  wiilr  the 
withdrawal  of  German  troops,  the  Red 
army  entered  the  new  Lithuai.ia:-.  .--late 
and  was  driven  out  only  by  force  of  arm:s. 
On  July  12,  1920.  the  Soviet  Union  signed 
a  peace  treaty  with  Lithuania  which  lec- 
ognized  the  independence  of  Lithuania 
and  renounced  Russian  claims  to  that 
counti-y. 

This  treaty  was  to  last  but  a  brii  f  19 
years.  For  by  1939  the  Soviet  Union  was 
forcing  Lithuania  to  admit  Soviet  gar- 
risons and  to  grant  air  bases.  A  year 
later  the  Soviet  Union,  with  methods  now- 
notorious,  forced  changes  up>on  the  Lith- 
uanian Government  and  then  occupied 
the  counti-y.  Soviet  troops  il.en  saw  t-o 
it  that  a  rigged  election  rcsult^^d  :r,  the 
incorporation  of  Lithuaiiia  into  the  So- 
viet Union. 

This  suspension  of  Luh.uaman  inde- 
pendence is  recalled  with  sorrow.  But 
mixed  also  is  the  pride  of  Lithuanians  m 
the  heritage  of  their  coun;ry  and  in  Iheir 
period  of  modern  indepurcence. 
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Mr.  BOSCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  with  my  colleagrues  in  commemorat- 
ing the  42d  anniversary  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Lithuania,  How  much  more 
pleasure  we  could  take  in  these  cere- 
monies were  she  free  today  and  not  un- 
der the  yoke  of  Communist  tyranny. 

The  spirit  and  patriot^m  displayed  by 
the  Lith'oanian  people  in  the  face  of 
Communist  dommation  is  and  should  be 
an  mspiration  to  all  of  us.  Let  us  all 
do  everything  possible  to  hasten  the  day 
wr.en  the  Lithuanian  people  and  all  the 
captive  nations  may  live  in  freedom, 
without  fear,  under  a  government  of 
their  own  choosing. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker  a-ain 
this  year  it  is  a  privilege  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  join  with  my  colleaeues 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Hcise  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  pay  tribute  to  Lithuania 
which  today  should  be  celpb:a::niT  the 
anniversary  of  its  independence 

It  was  on  February  16,  1918,  tha*"  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania  proclai.-ned  it.s 
independence — an  independence  which 
we  ail  know  was  destined  to  be  short- 
lived. After  only  22  years  of  ex:.=;tf-nce 
this  valiant  nation  was  oveiT'oii  by  the 
Red  tidal  wave  and  since  th'-n  the  u.siial 
pattern  of  acute,  cruel  sufTerins,'  of  her 
people  has  continued,  Durincj  this 
period,  many  thou.^ands  of  Lithuanians 
were  exiled  to  various  parts  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Othor.:;  were  indenture^! 
as  expendable  robot-s  to  work  for  the:r 
Communist  overlords 

Today  Lithuania  is  one  lart^e  pri.'ion 
camp  in  which  miilion.s  of  inno  ■-p.t  and 
helpless  people  are  kept  in  bonda?e 
These  courageous  and  liberty-lovm? 
people  are  driven  to  work  under  condi- 
tions which  to  say  the  lea.st  are 
wretched.  They  are  ui-.d^r  tiie  domina- 
tion of  the  mo.^t  totalitarian  dictator- 
.ship  known  to  man.  The  men  operat- 
m-,'  that  dictatorial  regime  have  no  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  th^^ir  unfort'inate 
subjects.  And  yet.  in  their  continuing 
stru?cle  for  Independence  tne  Lith- 
uanian people  still  have  not  given  up. 
They  fight  on.  Little  does  Commiunist 
Russia  realize  the  strength  of  heart  and 
the  determination  of  spirit  of  th^-  Lith- 
uanian people. 

Despite  much  current  and  irrespon- 
."^ible  talk  of  peaceful  coexistence,  en- 
luhtoned  public  opinion  here  in  this 
country  k;now.s  that  there  can  be  no 
permanent  and  just  peace  in  the  world 
unless  and  until  there  is  a  liberation  of 
those  enslaved  nations  now  ."^ufTerintr 
under  Communist  tyranny.  The  Lith- 
uanian people  have  demonstrated  time 
and  time  aRain  their  love  of  freedom, 
their  resistance  to  dictato.-.ship  and 
their  firm  determination  never  to  ?ive 
up  their  hopes  for  attainment  of  their 
.sacred  goal.  Throush  all  their  trials 
and  tribulation."?,  the  Lithuanian  pf>op!f» 
have  never  lost  their  spint  or  their 
hopes.  They  wait  for  the  i;reat  oppor- 
tunity which  history  must  surely  hold 
for  thetn — to  reaffirm  their  independ- 
ence and  take  their  places  once  more  in 
the  oommunity  of  free  nations  of  free 
men  and  women, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  ?!ad  to  see  a  nvmi- 
b**T  of  my  colleagues  taking  note  of  this 
anniversary.     I    am    proud    to   be    with 


them  and  idd  my  voice  to  theirs. 
Under  existing  cirrum.stances.  the  Lith- 
uanian people  are  not  permitted  to 
celebrate  th.'ir  national  independence 
day.  We.  however,  gladly  join  with 
the  many  Litauamaos  m  this  country  to 
celebrate  thi.s  day  and  hope  that  soon 
all  Lithuanians  will  be  able  to  enoy  in 
their  beloved  liomeland  those  frt-edoms 
for  which  tney  havf^  so  long  coura- 
Eieously  strui;:,ded 

Mr,  VAN  ZANDT  Mr  Speaker,  on 
the  42d  ann.versary  of  Lithuania's  in- 
dependence I  join  my  colleagues  in  their 
tribute  t-3  a  valiant  nation  now  cele- 
bratintt  its  n  itional  holiday  enslaved  in 
ch.a.ni:  for?':c  by  the  Soviets. 

Since  the  inception  of  its  enslavement 
the  people  ol  Lithuania  steeped  in  reU- 
Liiouo  fervor  and  relying  on  the  depth 
of  their  faith  in  God  have  looked  hope- 
fully to  the  free  nations  of  the  world  to 
rescue  them  and  their  Baltic  neighbors 
Latvia  and  Elstonia  from  the  iron  Jaws 
of  the  tyrannical  master  of  their  com- 
nvin  fate — Soviet  Russia. 

Lithuania's  independence  in  reality 
dates  back  to  the  11th  century.  Along 
With  Poland.  Lithuania  became  the  vic- 
tim of  partuioning  and  in  the  same 
breach  becfuiie  political  pawns  in  the 
hands  of  Ru.si,ia.  Prussia,  and  Austria. 
I  he  Riissian.5  confiscated  the  greater 
part,  while  the  smaller  portion  was  de- 
voured by  the  Germans. 
After  120  years  of  Russian  domination 
_  LithMania  hiul  a  brief  respite  from  bar- 
banan-type  control  when  the  Germans 
invaded  Russia  in  1915.  It  is  significant 
that  despite  over  a  century  of  oppres- 
sion, the  Lithuanian  people  never  for  a 
fleeting  moment  lost  their  faith  in  God 
or  their  hope  of  regaining  freedom  and 
independence  These  aspirations  were 
fortified  by  brief  glimpses  of  freedom 
during  the  120-year  period  of  enslave- 
ment. The  first  occurred  in  1812  when 
Napoleon  cro5>sed  Lithuania  on  his  way 
to  Russia.  With  Napoleon's  defeat  the 
chains  of  slavery  were  forged  tighter  by 
the  Russian  overlords. 

During  1831  and  1863-64  open  rebel- 
lions fared  'out  were  ruthlessly  sup- 
pres.'^ed.  The-e  followed  in  1864  the  in- 
fimous  edict  prohibiting  the  printing 
of  Lithuanian  books  and  newspapers 
wa.s  put  int.0  effect  and  lasted  for  a 
pf'riod  of  40  vears  ending  In  1904. 

The  hope  for  genuine  independence 
was  revived  a  Tain  in  1920  on  the  sign- 
ing of  the  treaty  of  Mo.scow  wherein 
Russia  recognized  Lithuania  as  a  sover- 
pit:-.  and  independent  state  renouncing 
forever  all  claims  to  Lithuania's  terri- 
tory. This  aureement  was  short-lived 
for  in  a  period  of  20  years  Lithuania 
and  the  Baltic  coimtries  of  Latvia  and 
Estonia  found  themselves  again  politi- 
cal pawns  with  their  independence  and 
p**af-e  rudely  shattered  as  they  were 
driven  into  the  clutches  of  Soviet  Russia 
throigh  the  negotiation  of  the  non- 
a?errf»ssion  pact  between  Germany  and 
R;.~;ia  signed  at  a  tim**  *h»Mi  .■\nglo- 
Prench  representatives  were  in  the 
Kremlin  endeavorinj?  to  obtain  Russia's 
aid  in  curbing  th^  mad  desire  of  Hitler 
to  rulp  all  of  Fi.rop*" 

Today  20  vfars  later  and  on  the  42d 
ap.niversary  of  Lithuania's  independ- 
ence,  thi3   courageous   nation   observes 


such  a  significant  national  holiday  In 
abject  slavery  with  Its  freedom  and  in-- 
dependence  as  a  liberty-loving  nation  in 
total  eclipse. 

Here  we  behold  on  this  anniversary  of 
Lithuania's  Independence  a  courageous 
nation  Ln  servitude  with  some  3  million 
of  Its  people  In  the  homeland  and  over 
a  million  Lithuanian-Americans  joining 
them  in  storming  heaven  with  prayers 
for  deliverance  of  Lithuania  from  under 
the  heel  of  its  cruel  oppressor.  Mean- 
while every  liberty-loving  American 
unites  In  the  chorus  of  plaintive  voices 
until  these  combined  litanies  of  suppli- 
cation waft  heavenward  from  saddened 
hearts  here  at  home  and  in  hapless 
Lithuania  beseeching  Almighty  God  that 
He  speed  the  day  of  deliverance  for  all 
captive  nations  now  suffering  agonizing 
torment  and  cruel  persecution  behind 
Russia's  Iron  Curtain. 

While  Lithuania  and  other  nations 
sharing  her  lot  writhe  in  agony  and  in 
chains  the  Soviet  effort  to  lull  the  world 
into  complacency  proceeds  unabated  and 
at  an  accelerated  pace  as  the  Russian 
propaganda  mills  run  in  round-the-clock 
fashion  in  a  vain  effort  to  depict  the 
Kremlin  leaders  as  advocates  of  world 
I>eace. 

Encouraged  by  the  rambling  vis'ts  of 
Premier  Khrushchev  to  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  globe  including  his  much- 
publicized  barnstorming  trip  through 
the  United  States  the  Soviets  have  waxed 
bolder  in  their  frantic  efforts  to  lull  the 
free  nations  to  sleep  with  their  honeyed 
words  and  idle  and  empty  promises 

That  the  Kremlin  forces  are  making 
headway  in  their  frenzied  crusade  which 
is  pregnant  with  lies  and  half-truths  Is 
evidenced  by  the  recent  claim  of  a 
United  Nations  subcommittee  that  dis- 
crimination against  and  persecution  of 
religion  are  relatively  rare  in  Russia  and 
Iron  Curtain  countries. 

The  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  in  a  recent  study  debunks 
the  United  Nations  claim  by  citing  first- 
hand accounts  of  Khrushchev's  horror- 
filled  subjugation  of  the  country  for- 
merly known  as  Slovakia  and  the  reign 
of  teiTor  its  people  are  now  suffering  as 
well  as  the  inhumanities  currently  being 
inflicted  in  the  Red  puppet  Albania. 

This  sordid  account  of  Soviet  rule  Is 
Included  In  part  5  of  a  series  of  con- 
sultations held  by  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  and  titled  "The 
Crimes  of  Khrushchev." 

On  this  42d  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Lithijania  it  is  well  that 
we  recognize  Soviet  propaganda  for 
what  it  is  worth — namely  a  frenzied  ef- 
fort to  lull  the  American  people  to  sleep 
by  prating  about  the  so-called  "Spirit  of 
Camp  David"  in  the  hope  that  America 
will  drop  her  guard  and  replace  eternal 
vigilance  with  a  lukewarm  attitude  In 
demanding  that  the  human  dignity  of 
mankind  be  reepected  without  exception 
by  all  nations  of  the  earth.  It  behooves 
us  as  a  nation  to  avoid  any  Russian  trap 
that  would  divert  our  attention  from  the 
sufferings  of  nations  like  LiLliuania. 
otherwise  we  betray  their  faith  and  con- 
fidence in  us. 

Mr  Speaker.  In  salutin-  thp  mliant 
Lithuanians  who  dwell  In  their  perse- 
cuted homeland  on  the  occasion  of  the 


observance  of  tlie  42d  anniversary  of 
Lithuania's  Indfpendence  Day,  I  join 
with  over  a  million  Lithuanian-Ameri- 
cans, many  of  whom  reside  in  central 
Pennsyh'ania  in  their  fei-vent  prayers 
that  Almighty  God  will  hasten  the  day 
of  deliverance  foj-  all  subjugated  nations 
now  helpless  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
May  He  intervene  to  terminate  the 
diabolical  rei?n  of  terror  that  has  been 
visited  upon  millions  of  defenseless  hu- 
man beings  who  having  been  created 
in  the  Imace  and  likeness  of  God  are 
entitled  to  having  their  inherent  right 
of  human  dignity  recognized  and  re- 
spected and  beiru;  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
God-given  blessings  of  liberty  and  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  the  House  in  shar- 
ing with  millions  of  American  Lithu- 
anians and  friends  of  Lithuania  in  the 
free  world  their  joy  on  this  the  42d  an- 
niversary of  the  restoration  of  Lithu- 
ania's independence. 

History  reveal;  that  the  road  of  Lith- 
uanian indcp>en(ience  has  not  been  an 
easy  one.  It  ha.',  been  paid  in  blood,  un- 
told sufferings  and  privations.  In  1940 
the  Soviet  Union  brutally  ended  Lithu- 
ania's 22  years  of  independence,  which 
was  marked  bj  exemplary  economic, 
cultural,  and  social  gains,  and  during 
which  time  Lithuania  demonstrated  her 
ability  to  take  her  place  among  the  fam- 
ily of  free  nations.  Lithuania  was  en- 
slaved despite  Soviet  treaty  pledges  of 
1920  and  sunilar  promises  in  1939  to  "re- 
nounce all  right}  of  sovereignty  in  the 
Baltic  States. "  Deportations  have  not 
stopped  since  1&41.  In  fact  the  num- 
ber of  exiles  have  progressively  in- 
creased every  year  in  order  to  meet  the 
manpower  demanded  by  Russia's  labor 
camps. 

Lithuania  has  every  right  to  freedom 
and  independence.  But  to  retain  it.  to 
Increase  its  strength  and  to  expand  its 
opportunities  re<iuire  constant  vigilance. 
It  is  fitting  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  in  this  august  body  pause  for  a 
moment  and  spend  a  portion  of  our  pro- 
ceedings m  keeping  alive  the  spirit  that 
made  possible  L  thuania's  independence 
42  years  ago.  Lithuanians  still  resist 
the  Soviets,  although  passively.  Let  it 
be  a  beacon  li?ht  to  those  countless 
people  and  nations  still  chained  by  the 
tyranny  of  might. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  proud  to  join  with  Americans 
of  Lithuanian  descent  and  American 
friends  of  Lithuania  in  commemorating 
the  42d  anniversary  of  the  restoration 
of  Lithuania's  independence.  Forty- 
two  years  ago  today  that  courageous 
nation  proclaimed  her  independence  of 
Russia.  For  the  ensuing  22  years,  Lith- 
uania held  a  respected  position  among 
the  nations  of  the  free  world.  Her 
people  made  great  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic strides.  Her  people  were  free. 
But  in  1940  characteristic  Communist 
treachery  brought  about  the  annexation 
of  Lithuania  ir.to  the  U  S.S.R.  E^•er 
since  that  time  the  Lithuanians  have 
suffered  terribly  under  the  iron  hand  of 
the  Communist  butchers  of  Moscow. 

We  know,  however,  that  they  cling 
steadfastly  to  their  love  of  freedom. 
The  light  is  dim  but  we  know  it  glows 


in  the  heart  of  every  Lithuanian.  We 
must  make  every  effort  to  keep  that  light 
burning.  We  must  never  forget  our  ob- 
ligations to  the  people  of  Lithuania  and 
the  other  captive  nations. 

The  world  will  note  that  we  in  Amer- 
ica recognize  the  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence.  We  do  not 
recognize,  but  we  do  not  forget,  the  an- 
niversary of  her  annexation  by  the  Red 
dictators. 

I  congratulate  the  Lithuanian  people 
on  thLs  anniversary  of  their  independ- 
ence day.  May  they  soon  regain  their 
precious  liberty. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Kr.  Speaker,  since 
the  late  18th  century,  for  more  than  100 
years.  Lithuanians  had  been  suffering 
under  Russia's  despotic  autocracy.  The 
more  these  liberty-loving  people  were 
oppressed,  the  more  they  yearned  for 
their  liberty,  and  finally  toward  the 
end  of  the  First  World  War  they  had 
their  chance.  When  that  decrepit  and 
detested  regime  was  overthrown  by  the 
Russian  Revolution.  Lithuanians  broke 
away  from  Russia,  proclaimed  their  in- 
dependence on  February  16.  1918,  and 
established  their  democratic  form  of 
government. 

Thenceforth  for  more  than  two  dec- 
ades Lithuanians  enjoyed  their  newly 
won  and  richly  des€r\'ed  freedom.  They 
worked  hard,  and  even  under  many  fi- 
nancial handicaps,  they  succeeded  in 
making  their  war-ravaged  and  impov- 
erl.shed  country  a  happy  and  safe  place 
to  live.  There  they  seemed  to  be  con- 
tented and  quite  satisfied.  In  moments 
of  joy  and  gaiety  they  often  forgot  their 
past  woes  and  looked  forward  to  a  con- 
tinuation of  their  happy  days.  They 
were  totally  unaware  of  the  sad  and 
tragic  developments  that  were  in  store 
for  them.  The  outbreak  of  the  last  war. 
and  subsequent  events,  proved  fatal  for 
their  independence,  and  even  for  their 
safety.  Early  in  that  war  the  country 
was  treacherously  invaded,  occupied,  and 
in  July  of  1940  was  made  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Since  then  freedom  seems  to  have  de- 
.serted  the  country  of  Litliuania,  and  it 
lives  only  in  the  hearts  and  souls  of 
brave  and  gallant  Lithuanians  who  are 
struggling  on  its  behalf  against  their 
Communist  tyrants.  I  wrlsh  them  suc- 
ce.ss  in  their  fight  for  freedom  on  the 
42d  anniversary  of  their  independence 
day. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
February  16.  marks  the  42d  anniversary 
of  the  independence  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania.  On  this  day  I  join  with  all 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  ancestry  in 
commemorating  this  observance. 

The  indomitable  spirit  and  the  unfail- 
ing hope  of  the  Lithuanian  people  serve 
as  an  Inspiration  to  all  of  us.  They  re- 
mind us  that  Independence  is  a  precious 
thing — difficult  to  achieve,  and  even 
more  difficult  to  keep.  We  in  America 
cherish  our  independence,  and  we  ex- 
tend our  profound  sv-mpathy  to  the  peo- 
ples of  the  captive  nations  l)ehind  the 
Iron  Curtain  who  suffer  under  the  Com- 
munist yoke.  At  the  same  time,  wc  re- 
solve to  continue  in  our  efforts  to  make 
tins  a  better  world,  in  which  all  nations 
may  live  in  peace  and  freedom.  So 
long  as  we  perserve  in  working  toward 


this  end.  we  will  help  to  keep  alive  the 
hopes  of  the  Lithuanian  people,  and  of 
the  other  captive  peoples,  for  eventual 
freedom  and  independence.  We  hope 
and  pray  tliat  Lithuania  and  her  neigh- 
boring staU's  will  one  day  again  join 
the  family  of  the  free  nations  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  SAJ^'TANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day, Febi-uarj'  16.  1960,  is  the  42d  anni- 
versary of  the  restoration  of  the  inde- 
I>endence  of  Lithuania.  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  pay  tribute  to  a  courageous 
people  who  desire  freedom  and  liberty. 

February  16.  1960,  is  a  day  remem- 
bered by  all  friends  of  the  Lithuanian 
people,  for  on  this  day.  42  years  ago. 
Lithuania  became  an  independent  coun- 
try after  having  suffered  for  centuries 
under  Russian  domination  and  then, 
during  both  World  Wars  I  and  II,  under 
German  domination,  too. 

For  two  happy  decades.  Lithuanians 
managed  their  own  affairs,  pushing  for- 
ward with  agricultural  reforms,  devel- 
oping industrj'.  and  promoting  the  peace- 
ful arts  and  the  joys  of  free  government. 
They  turned  their  eyes  back  to  their  own 
great  tradition,  but  they  also  glorified 
their  iiidependence  by  courageously 
tackling  their  own  pressing  problems. 

But  today,  in  Lithuania.  February  16 
is  no  day  of  rejoicing.  For  after  the 
brief  20  years  of  independence,  which  we 
celebrate  today,  Russian  forces  moved 
into  that  small  country  at  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  n,  and  thousands  were 
deported.  Later,  as  the  Nazi  troopers 
replaced  Stalin's  men,  new  persecutions 
and  devastation  followed  in  the  wake  of 
war.  New  deportations  by  the  Germans 
brought  many  Lithuanians  into  German 
fields  and  f£u;tories.  Then,  once  again, 
as  Nazi  armies  withdrew  and  Russian 
forces  advanced  across  Europe.  Com- 
munist control  was  reasserted.  And 
since  then  Lithuania  has  been  firmly 
held  within  the  embrace  of  thie  Russian 
Bear,  sealed  off  from  contact  with  the 
outside  world.  Her  people  have  been 
deprived  of  the  right  and  responsibility 
to  manage  their  own  affairs. 

Today,  we  salute  Uie  Lithuanians  who 
refuse  to  allow  their  dream  of  liberty  to 
be  extinguished.  And  upon  those  of  us 
who  have  the  privilege  to  live  m  this 
country  falls  a  hea\T  responsibility  to 
make  the  most  of  the  opportunities  that 
are  open  to  us.  We  should  set  for  our- 
selves the  highest  standards  of  excel- 
lence for  ourselves  and  our  children. 
Democracy  flourishes  only  where  the 
highest  standards  of  civic  responsibility 
are  followed  by  each  one  of  us.  And  in 
seeking  excellence  and  practicmg  civic 
virtue  here,  we  make  our  own  demon- 
stration of  the  underlying  faith  of  ours — 
that  men  should  govern  themselves  and 
can  raise  their  country's  life  w  a  high 
order  without  the  outrageous  arrogance 
of  the  Communist  contention,  that  men. 
because  they  are  not  fit  to  govern  Uiem- 
selves,  must  be  bullied  and  dragooned 
into  obeying  the  party  s  every  whim. 
This  we  reject  and  this  we  demonstrate 
in  our  daily  li^es.  And  we  salute  Lith- 
uanians who  know  these  truths  better 
than  those  among  us  who  take  their 
liiserties  for  granted. 

Mr.  FEICiHAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  Lithu- 
anians living  in  Cleveland,  Chicago,  New 
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York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  other 
areas  played  an  inspiring  part  in  win- 
ning and  cementing  the  national  inde- 
pendence of  Lithuania  during  and  fol- 
lowing World  War  I.  The  record  estab- 
lished by  Lithuanian  Americans  in 
support  of  the  cause  of  all  nations  to 
the  natural  right  of  independence  and 
liberty  gives  promise  that  in  the  difficult 
days  ahead,  this  great  record  will  stand 
as  a  steady  rudder  as  free  men  move  for- 
ward to  the  worldwide  goal  of  peace  and 
freedom. 

There  are  many  signs  that  the  pres- 
ent-day Russian  empire  :>  faced  with  an 
internal  crisis  winch  the  i.ew  Russian 
aristocracy  are  unable  to  meet  or  resolve. 
As  most  of  you  already  know,  I  have 
made  an  intensive  study  of  the  events 
which  took  place  m  the  old  Russian 
empire  from  the  turn  of  the  century  up 
to  the  pre.sent  day  I  see  in  the  signs 
of  our  tunes  a  repetition  of  that  great 
human  crisis  of  1917-18  which  broke  the 
chains  which  enslaved  Lithuania  and 
all  the  other  non-Russian  nations  and 
produced  an  unprecedented  era  of  na- 
tional independence  throughout  all  of 
North  Europe,  Ea.-t  and  Central  Europe. 
and  Central  A.'^ia.  The  absolute  tyranny 
nf  the  czars,  the  corruption  within  the 
framework  of  the  old  Russian  aristoc- 
racy, together  with  the  yearnings  of  the 
non-Russian  people  of  the  empire  for  a 
new  and  better  way  of  life  are  all  now 
being  repeated.  The  reaction  of  Czar 
Knru.shchev  and  the  new  Russian  aris- 
tocracy to  the  human  crisis  now  taking 
place  beh.nd  the  Iron  Curtain  present  a 
.startling  similarity  to  those  of  the  old 
aristocracy  whose  single-minded  objec- 
tive was  to  preserve  the  empire. 

Some  measure  of  the  magnitude  of 
th.s  crisis  IS  to  be  found  in  the  frantic 
efforts  beiVid.  made  by  Khrushchev  and 
the  rest  of  his  elite  group  to  force  the 
free  Western  World  into  a  foiinal  recog- 
nition of  a  status  quo  in  the  world.  For 
the  last  several  years  Khrushchev  has 
been  calhntt  for  another  .>ummit  confer- 
ence and  at  the  same  time  announcing 
the  Russian  price  for  .such  a  conference 
is  a  wiUinEjness  on  the  part  of  the  free 
Western  Nations  to  recognize  a  status 
quo  of  things  as  they  now  are  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  He  ha.s  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  state  that  the  only  way  world 
tensions  can  be  reduced  bv  the  free  na- 
tions IS  to  acquiesce  in  this  Ru.s,siau 
proposal  When  the  leaders  of  the  free 
nations  demonstrated  a  coolnes-s  toward 
this  proposal.  Khrushchev  became  more 
adamant  in  his  demands,  while  paint- 
ing a  specter  of  th^  world  destroyed  by 
atomic  warfare  unless  his  d'^'mands  were 
met  It  ;s  now  obvious  tr.at  Khru.shchev 
needed  this  unbelievable  conce.s  =  ion  by 
the  free  world  in  order  to  put  d.iwn  the 
growing  demands  of  the  non-Ru.s.-.;an 
nations  for  complete  and  ab.solute  na- 
tional independence 

The  execution  of  the  Hungarian  Com- 
munist  Nagy,  who  for  a  brief  period  wa.s 
the  standard  bearer  of  the  new  phenom- 
enon of  national  communism,  became  a 
nece.ssity  for  the  Ki-emlin  when  the  free 
'vorld  refused  to  agree  to  a  status  quo. 
The  Ru-ssian  leaders  desperately  needed 
a  dramatic  event  to  convince  the  people 
of  the  non-Ru.ssian  nations  that  their 
cause  wag  a  hopeless  one.     That  .s  why 
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the  Kremlin  ordered  the  execution  of 
the  Communist  dissident  Nagy.  As  they 
t.'Kjk  this  step  they  were  well  aware  that 
the  sensationalism  of  their  act  would 
make  front  page  news  all  around  the 
world,  and  that  free  world  broadcasting 
to  the  nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
would  play  up  the  Nagy  case  for  many 
months  to  come.  They  knew  the  mere 
reporting  of  the  cold  facts  in  the  case 
would  stand  as  a  sharp  warning  to  all 
the  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and 
that  the  Russian  overlords  would  quick- 
ly execute  anyone  who  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  Communist  dissident 
Nagy.  In  their  estimates  the  Russians 
were  correct,  because  the  Nagy  case  has 
been  made  into  a  worldwide  cause 
celebre. 

These  obvious  facts  and  the  logical 
deductions  derived  from  them  should 
carry  these  lessons  for  the  makers  of 
American  foreign  policy: 

First.  That  the  single  purpose  of  the 
Ru.ssian  clamor  for  another  summit 
conference  was  to  force  the  free  world, 
either  by  act  or  omission,  to  recognize 
a  status  quo  in  the  world. 

Second.  That  the  Ru.ssian  leaders  are 
cleverly  attempting  to  maneuver  the 
leaders  of  the  free  world  into  a  p>osition 
w'here  they  will  be  accessories  to  the 
crime  of  Russian  enslavement  of  entire 
nations  and  people. 

Third.  That  the  Russian-directed  ex- 
ecution of  the  Communist  dissident 
Naiy,  sensational  as  it  has  been  blown 
up  to  be.  will  not  blunt  the  wave  of  the 
national  libera'Jon  movement  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  Its  end  result  will  be 
to  strengthen  the  will  of  the  non-Rus- 
sian people  in  their  heroic  effort  to 
throw  off  the  despotism  of  Russian  com- 
munism. 

Fourth.  That  the  leaders  of  the  free 
world  must  face  up  to  the  facts  and  be- 
gin a  long-overdue  preparation  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  the  coming  climax  to 
the  crisis  of  human  events  now  taking 
place  within  the  modern  day  Russian 
empire.  It  would  be  the  greatest  trag- 
edy in  history  if  the  free  world  was  un- 
prepared to  take  positive  action,  as  was 
the  case  in  the  East  German  uprising 
of  1953  and  the  Hungarian  freedom  rev- 
olution of  1956  at  a  time  in  the  foresee- 
ablt  future  when  the  new  Russian  aris- 
tocracy is  no  longer  able  to  hold  their 
empire  together. 

It  is  in  these  circumstances  that  the 
United  States  must  assume  a  new  and 
more  vigorous  role  in  advancing  the 
cause  of  worldwide  peace  and  freedom. 
To  Lithuanians  of  the  free  world,  in- 
formed as  you  are  of  the  realities  of  life 
behind  the  Russian -imposed  Iron  Cur- 
t<un.  falls  the  task  of  carrying  forward 
w,th  the  great  work  carried  on  hitherto 
by  your  predecessors  on  the  American 
scene  These  are  days  for  free  men  to 
take  on  added  courage  and  hope.  These 
are  days  for  realistic  thinking  and  cou- 
rageous action  in  support  of  all  those 
things  that  we.  as  free  men,  hold  to  be 
dear  as  life  itself. 

Mrs  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  national 
holiday  is  a  great  landmark  in  the  his- 
tory of  a  nation,  indicating  that  a  mo- 
mentous event  has  brought  about  a 
change  in  the  course  of  its  national  his- 


tory In  this  sense  perhaps  no  national 
holiday  is  so  meaningful  and  of  such 
great  significance  as  the  day  which  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  people  as  a  fiee  and 
sovereign  nation,  its  independence  day. 
This  Is  true  of  all  nations,  great  and 
small,  strong  and  weak,  old  and  new 
Perhaps  it  is  mast  appreciated  by  people 
who  have  suffered  the  tragedy  of  losing 
their  independence.  The  case  of  the 
Lithuanian  people,  who  had  a  glorious 
history  long  before  their  present  ruthless 
masters  were  born,  is  a  striking  example. 
More  than  700  years  ago  Lithuania 
was  a  leading  power  in  Eastern  Europe, 
and  for  more  than  two  centuries  the 
Lithuanian  kingdom  extended  from  the 
Baltic  almost  to  the  Black  Sea.  How- 
ever, by  the  end  of  the  18th  century 
Lithuania  had  been  absorbed  by  the  Rus- 
sian empire  and  had  lost  its  status  as  an 
independent  entity.  In  1918  the  Lithu- 
rmians  regained  their  independence  and 
thereafter  for  two  full  decades  they  en- 
joyed their  richly  earned  freedom.  As 
a  result  of  Communist  aggression,  the 
Lithuanians  lost  their  sovereignty  early 
in  the  last  war.  and  since  then  they  have 
not  known  freedom.  Today  all  patriotic 
and  liberty-loving  Lithuanians  in  the 
free  world  celebrate  their  national  Inde- 
pendence day  on  February  16  in  com- 
memoration of  their  declaration  of  in- 
dependence in  1918.  Unfortunately,  the 
Lithuanians  in  their  homeland  are  not 
permitted  to  do  this  by  their  Commu- 
nist masters.  That  simple  but  most 
sacred  privilege  is  denied  to  them.  Let 
us  all  hope  and  pray  that  soon  they  will 
once  more  become  the  masters  of  their 
destiny,  and  that  they  will  be  able  to 
celebrate  their  independence  day  in 
freedom 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  Mr  Speaker. 
Lithuania  shares  much  in  common  with 
the  other  brave  peoples  oppressed  by  the 
tyrannical  atheistic  Soviet  regime,  yet. 
at  the  same  time,  the  unique  histoi-y  and 
background  of  the  Lithuanian  people  is 
worthy  of  our  special  mention.  For 
years,  under  the  czarist  regime,  Lithua- 
nians struggled  to  keep  alive  their  na- 
tionalistic spirit  and  maintain  their 
Christian  faith.  They  were  successful, 
and  in  Februai-y  1918  they  achieved 
their  independence  after  123  years  of 
Russian  rule. 

At  the  present  time.  Lithuania  Is  in- 
corporated within  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States 
that  we  have  never  recognized  this 
fraudulent  annexation.  At  this  time,  we 
should  remind  p)€ople  of  Lithuanian  her- 
itage here  in  the  United  States  and  the 
heroic  people  suffering  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  that  by  maintaining  their  na- 
tionalistic spirit  and  Christian  faith 
they  will  certainly  see  the  day  when 
their  countries  are  once  again  free  of 
oppression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  tribute  which  my 
colleagues  have  paid  to  the  brave  Lithu- 
anian people  Is  certainly  justified;  how- 
ever, an  occasion  of  this  kind  should  not 
pass  without  the  necessity  of  ix)intlng 
out  that  the  diplomatic  failures  of  our 
wartime  President  are  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  loss  of  freedom  of  Lithuania 
and  other  Eastern  European  nations. 

I  om  proud  to  represent  a  district 
which   has  numerous  Lithuanian  com- 
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munities  where  I  have  observed  their 
tremendous  contributions  to  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  v.hile  maintaining  strong 
ties  with  their  Lithu?inian  heritage. 

Certainly,  we  here  today  serve  to  re- 
mind free  peoples  of  the  world  of  our 
constant  interes'.  in  the  plight  of  the  un- 
fortunate peoples  of  Eastern  Europe, 
pnd  we  rauit  rt dedicate  ourselves  to  a 
policy  that  will  eventually  provide  the 
freedom  that  they  so  fervently  desire. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  42d  anniversary  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  Lithuanian  independence. 
Lithuania  made  a  brave  and,  for  a  while, 
untroubled  entrance  into  the  family  of 
free  nations.  From  February  16.  1918 
until  invaded  again  at  the  start  of  World 
War  II  by,  first.  Nazi  Germany  and  later 
by  Soviet  Russia,  Lithuania  earned  the 
reputation  of  a  model  Republic.  She 
was  one  of  those  nations  to  learn  at  an 
early  date  of  the  frail  value  of  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
little  nation,  which  turned  to  the  Soviets 
for  help,  felt  the  embraces  of  the  bear. 
Russia  scrappeil  their  Mutual  Assist- 
ance Treaty  of  1939  and  earlier  nonap- 
gression  and  peace  treaties  of  July  12. 
1920  and  September  28.  1926.  An  illegal 
puppet  government  was  forced  upon  the 
people,  and  on  June  15.  1940.  Russia 
fraudulently  annexed  Lithuania. 

Since  that  date,  it  is  estimated  that 
over  500.000  Litnuanians  have  been  de- 
ported to  Siberia,  or  murdered. 

Today  only  r':'fugee  Lithuanians  and 
friends  of  Lithuania  in  the  free  world 
can  oljserve  that  countrj-s  anniversary 
of  independence  openly.  But  we  can 
feel  confident  tiiat  through  radio,  and 
other  means,  the  word  will  get  back  to 
those  patriots  who  have  to  observe  their 
independence  anniversary  in  secret. 
We  are  not  commemorating  an  inde- 
pendence that  has  died.  It  still  lives  in 
the  hearts  of  th(  people.  It  is  kept  alive 
through  the  det-ermination  of  a  proud 
pe<:»ple.  TTie  ob.servance  here  today  can 
remind  them  once  again  that  we  have 
not  forgotten  them. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day, we  commemorate  the  independence 
of  Lithuama.  The  people  of  this  small 
country  have  played  an  important  role 
In  the  history  of  Europe,  once  creating 
a  barrier  between  the  Tartars  to  the  east 
and  the  Germanic  tribes  to  the  west. 
But  the  unhappy  fact  of  geography  has 
brought  tragedy  to  them  over  the  cen- 
turies since  their  period  of  historical 
"•'greatness.  During  the  18th  and  19th 
•  centuries,  overwhelmed  by  superior  num- 
bers, they  were  encompassed  within  the 
czar's  extensive  realms.  But  they  re- 
sisted his  efforts  to  Russify  them.  And 
following  the  collapse  of  the  ancient  Rus- 
sian Empire  during  World  War  I  and  the 
bloody  war  between  Bolshevik  Russia  and 
Poland,  the  Lithuanians  finally  obtained 
their  indep>endence. 

They  used  their  liberties  resp>onsibly 
and  well.  While  independent,  their 
countryside  flourished  and  their  factories 
grew.  But  less  than  two  decades  later, 
they  were  again  overrun  by  Russian 
forces.  World  War  II  saw  Germans  drive 
out  Russians  and  then  Russians  drive 
out  Germans.  And  finally,  at  the  end  of 
that  tragic  conflict.  Lithuanians  were 
integrated  into  the  new  Soviet  empire. 


And  there  they  have  remained.  Many 
have  been  deported,  others  have  been 
dragooned  into  the  Kremlin's  plans.  Still 
others  have  fled  for  their  very  lives. 

Those  of  us  in  this  country,  who  are 
free  to  commemorate  this  anniversary  of 
the  declaration  of  Lithuania's  indep>end- 
ence  as  Lithuanians  at  home  are  not, 
have  laid  upon  us  a  peculiar  responsibil- 
ity. For  Lithuanians  know  what  is  lost 
when  freedom  is  lost  as  more  fortunate 
I>eoples  who  have  never  lost  their  free- 
doms may  not  know.  Let  us  therefore 
dedicate  ourselves  to  living  in  our  free- 
dom as  worthy,  responsible  citizens, 
striving  to  perfect  ourselves  to  make  our 
maximum  contribution  to  our  society, 
and  living  at  peace  and  with  trust  with 
our  neighbors.  In  this  way  Lithuanians 
demonstrate  to  their  fellow  Americans 
their  understanding  of  the  trust  that  is 
upon  us  all.  free  men. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  join  my  many  coUeaprues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  noting  the 
42d  anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
the  people  of  Lithuania.  Each  year  it 
has  been  a  custom  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  note  this  day  as  a 
tribute  to  the  courage,  faith,  and  patri- 
otism of  the  Lithuanian  people  through- 
out the  world  and  to  encourage  their 
continued  fight  against  the  communistic 
philosophy.  We  in  the  United  States 
who  have  enjoyed  freedom  can  sympa- 
thize more  than  any  other  people  with 
the  Lithuanians  because  we  can  recog- 
nize better  the  tremendous  and  admira- 
ble struggle  they  have  maintained 
throughout  the  years  against  the  tyrants 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  has  been  20 
years  since  the  Soviets  first  occupied 
Lithuania  and  even  today  the  Lithua- 
nians are  resisting  their  old  enemy  with 
the  same  courage  that  they  manifested 
during  the  first  years  of  occupation.  Let 
this  day,  therefore,  be  a  constant  re- 
minder to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  the  evils  of  communism;  let  it  also  be 
a  symbol  of  the  meaning  of  courage  and, 
finally,  let  it  be  a  memorial  to  all  of  the 
people  of  Lithuania  throughout  the 
world. 

I  join  with  the  Members  of  this  House 
in  honoring  all  those  who  strive  valiantly 
for  freedom  which  should  be  theirs  and 
join  in  fei-vent  hope  that  true  freedom 
and  independence  will  come  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania. 

Mr.  GLEH^JN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  with  the  people  of  the  world  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  brave  Lithuanians  in 
celebrating  the  42d  anniversary  of  the 
restoration  of  independence  in  Lithuania. 
I  know  that  some  of  those,  who  are  free, 
have  the  gravest  concern  over  the  fate  of 
their  kinfolk  who  cannot  join  them,  but 
who  are  still  struggling  against  complete 
enslavement. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  time  will  come 
when  they  will  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  celebrate  their  freedom,  and  to  live 
together  in  a  democratic  world.  My 
earnest  wish  Is  that  the  future  years  will 
be  brighter  for  the  Lithuanian  people 
everywhere,  who  desire  to  live  by  the  light 
of  freedom. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  wel- 
come this  opp>ortunity  to  join  with  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
IMr.  Murphy],  in  paying  tribute  to  the 


courageous  nation  of  Lithuania  on  li.e 
occasion  of  the  42d  anniversary  of  its 
proclamation  of  independence. 

That  independence  is  a  state  of  mind, 
as  well  as  a  condition  under  which  all 
peoples  of  tile  world  have  a  right  to  hve, 
is  demonstrated  by  the  indomitable 
F>eople  of  Lithuania.  For  though  ruth- 
lessly overrun  and  totally  deprived  by 
force  of  communism  of  all  human  rights 
and  freedom,  there  remains  in  the  hearts 
of  Lithuanians  a  spirit  of  resistance  to 
such  Godlessness  that  no  amount  of  op- 
pression can  extinguish.  The  Commu- 
nists have,  since  June  15,  1940,  en.slaved 
the  Lithuanian  people.  However,  they 
b^ve  not  been  able  to  hold  in  bondage 
the  minds  of  their  captives  who  live  for 
the  day  they  will  be  liberated. 

The  American  people,  Mr.  Speaker,  In- 
herently are  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  for  everyone  everjT^'here.  It 
thus  becom.es  our  solemn  duty  as  their 
chosen  representatives  in  Congress  to 
exert  every  wise  effort  toward  achieving 
universal  freedom. 

On  July  17,  1959,  the  President  signed 
into  law  Senate  Joint  Resolution  111, 
providing  for  the  designation  of  the 
third  week  of  July  as  Captive  Nations 
Week.  On  that  date  the  President  issued 
a  proclamation  so  designating  the  week 
beginning  July  19.  1959.  As  we  join  in 
this  observance  of  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence, the  message  of  President  Eisen- 
hower in  his  proclamation  takes  on 
special  significance: 

It  Is  appropriate  and  proper  to  manifest 
to  the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations  the 
support  of  the  Government  and  the  people 
of  the  tJnlted  States  of  America  for  ttieir 
Just  aspirations  for  freedom  and  national 
independence. 

And  to  the  American  people: 

I  urge  tliem  to  study  the  plight  of  the 
Soviet-dominated  nations  and  to  recommit 
themselves  to  the  si;pport  of  the  Just  aspira- 
tions of  those  captive  nations. 

One  well  might  become  so  used  to  the 
familiar  language  of  proclamations  that 
he  could  become  insensitive  to  their  im- 
port. But  consider  for  a  moment  the 
depth  of  meaning  to  us  of  these  words 
that  appear  over  the  signature  of  the 
President: 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  17th 
day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1959. 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  184th. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  saluting  our  friends 
in  Lithuania  we  in  Congress  must  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  achieving  the  goal 
of  individual  liberty  for  all  mankind. 
We  must  keep  this  goal  ever  in  our  sights 
and  never  relax  our  efforts  to  secure  and 
maintain  this  objective. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  is 
the  day  for  the  calling  of  the  Private 
Calendar. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill  on  the 
Private  Calendar. 


MRS.   ANNA  D.   MYERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2312) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anna  D.  Myers. 
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There  bema;  no  objection,  cr.c  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

B"  '.t  enarted  by  the  Senatf  and  Hnu^c  n' 
Representatiies  of  the  United  Sfat'»«  of 
Anfrica  tn  Conyret.*  assembled.  That  Mr?? 
Anna  D  Myers,  the  widow  of  Floyd  W 
Myers,  shall  be  held  ar.d  considered  U->  be 
rhe  widow  of  the  said  Fl'jyd  W  Myers 
w'.'hin  the  m'^aning  of  sec;  ii  216i,C)  of  the 
Social   Security   Act.   ii-s    .imei.ded 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  entjrossed 
ar.d  read  a  third  time,  was  read  'h*-'  third 
time,  and  pas.-ed  and  a  m.otion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HUGHIE  D.  MARTIN  AND  TONE 
MARTIN 


The  Clerk  called  the  b. 


H  R    7226  > 


for  the  relief  of  Mr  Hu^hi-  D  Martin 
and  lone  Martin 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  pri^.sent  consideration  of 
the  blip 

Mr  S\nTH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanim.ous  con.sent  that  this 
bill  be  pa&.-ed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
ob,iection  to  thp  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  ' 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEP.ARTMENT  OF  THE  INTLHIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIF:s  APPRO- 
PRIATION  BILL    19^11 

Mr  KIRWAN  Mr  Sp-a.<fr.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  ;t.,t'lf  mto  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  HR  10401'  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  a^encie.s  for  the  fiscal 
year  endins  June  30  1961  and  for  other 
purposes.  And  pending  that.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  general  debate  be 
limited  to  1  hour,  one-half  the  time  to 
be  controlled  by  the  ^entl'^man  from 
Iowa  'Mr  Jensen  and  one-h'.f  bv  my- 
self. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempo:  e.  Is  there 
ob-^ction  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio'' 

There  was  no  objec* lun 

The  SPEAKER.  Thr'  question  is  on 
the  motion. 

The  motion  was  a^:>"^'d  to. 

.Accordin=,'ly  the  H(,u,-<e  r^^sn';-,  ^'d  ;'-'■,: 
into  the  Committee  of  tne  V,:i...e  HuU-^e 
or.  the  State  of  th^  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HR  10401,  with 
Mr  Price  in  the  chair 

The   Clerk  read   the   title  of   the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent  the  first  read- 
ing  of   the   bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN      Und-r  the  consent 

agreement    the    gentleman    from    Ohio 

^i  Mr    KiRWAN  I   will  be  recognized  for  30 

minutes  and   the  gentleman   from   loua 

I  Mr,  Jensen  :  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  g"nti''ma:; 
from  Ohio, 

Mr  KIRWAN,  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
my.self  .such  time  as  I  may  require 

Mr  Chairman,  we  have  before  us  to- 
day a  bill  reported  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  .^ppropriation.s  on  th.e  InN:^^:-:-  to 
the  Congress.     I  tiunk  :t  ..■■  a  ^xxi  bill. 


the  other  meniber.s  of  the  committee 
think  It  IS  a  very  g«.KKl  bill  Wf  all 
seented  to  agree,  for  when  we  left  the 
committee  room  wp  were  all  speaking  to 
onf  another:  so  there  was  not  much 
argument  on  the  merits  and  features 
of  the  bill. 

The  activities  covered  by  the  bill  in- 
volve 747  million  acres  of  land  and  will 
generate  an  estimated  $500  million  in 
revenues  in  1961.  Although  higher  ap- 
propriation could  be  profitably  ex- 
pended, because  of  the  serious  present 
f^cal  condition  facing  the  Nation,  pro- 
gram expansion  must  be  limited  to  the 
most  essential  requirements. 

With  this  policy  in  mind,  after  a  care- 
ful review,  the  committee  has  allowed 
a  total  of  $543,375,600.  an  increa.se  of 
$34,722,347  over  the  current  year  and  a 
decrea.se  of  $6,954,700  in  the  budget  esti- 
mate. 

Among  the  important  items  in  the  bill 
is  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for 
which  a  total  of  $116,817,000  Is  included. 
This  includes  $63,669,000  for  education 
and  welfare.  An  increase  of  $2,500,000 
has  been  provided  for  the  education  of 
an  additional  2  850  Indian  children.  By 
this  coming  fall  there  will  be  adequate 
classroom  facilities  and  teachers  for 
every  Indian  child  desiring  to  attend 
school. 

Let  me  now  call  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  to  the  fact  that  this  is  an 
achievement  that  it  took  the  US  Gov- 
ernment over  140  years  to  bring  about. 
And  we  call  ourselves  a  great  Nation.  It 
took  us  over  140  years  to  put  all  the 
Indian  children  in  school,  to  furnish 
schoolrooms,  teachers,  and  everything 
that  Ls  necessary.  It  was  not  accom- 
plished by  one  administration  or  by  one 
committee.  I  remember  when  I  came 
here  that  there  were  over  25,000  Indian 
children  who  had  never  put  their  foot 
inside  a  schoolroom. 

The  bill  includes  $82,985,000  for  the 
National  Park  Service,  an  increase  of 
$7,263,000  over  this  year. 

The  budget  request  for  construction 
of  buildings  and  other  facilities  in  the 
National  Parks  has  been  increased  by 
$1,400,000  This,  together  with  $590,000 
shifted  from  the  land  acquisition  fund, 
will  provide  a  total  of  over  $4  million  for 
additional  camp  and  picnic  facilities — 
the  same  as  this  year.  The  budget  re- 
duction of  over  $2  million  in  this  item 
was  not  justified  considering  the  in- 
crease of  5  million  visitors  expected  in 
1961. 

An  increase  of  $4,090  800  has  been  al- 
lowed over  this  year  for  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  primarily  to  replace 
permanent  appropriations  from  receipts, 
including  duck  stamp  funds,  which  will 
no  longer  be  available  for  operations, 
enforcement,  or  research. 

The  bill  includes  $149,286,500  for  the 
Forest  Service,  an  increase  of  $10,856,500 
over  1960. 

The  increases  in  this  bill,  together  with 
the  $11  960  000  allowed  last  year  over  the 
budget.  mean.s  that  there  is  a  total  in- 
crea.se  of  $34  556,500  available  to  the  For- 
est Service  during  fiscal  years  1960  and 
19^1  over  the  level  requested  in  the  origi- 
nal 1960  budget  estimate  submitted  by 
the  admini-jtration  a  year  ago. 


Since  1955.  Forest  Service  appropria- 
tions have  increased  from  $85  million  to 
$149  million,  or  an  increase  of  75  percent 

Funds  for  forestry  research  have  more 
than  doubled  since  1955.  from  $7.3  mil- 
lion to  $16  3  million 

For  State  and  private  forestry  cooper- 
ation, we  have  allowed  the  full  budget 
request  of  $12,334,800.  This  Is  almost 
10  percent  of  the  total  provided  for  the 
Forest  Service.  Since  1948,  over  $194 
million  has  been  appropriated  for  this 
program 

Although  the  States  and  private  tim- 
ber owners  would  like  to  see  the  Federal 
cooperative  funds  increased,  they  are 
going  to  have  to  assume  more  of  the 
burden  on  their  own  lands.  With  the 
pre.sent  fiscal  situation,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  have  difficulty  financing  the 
many  increased  requirements  on  the  185 
million  acres  of  national  forests. 

Wlthm  the  total  In  the  bill,  $10  million 
is  to  cooperate  In  forest  fire  control  on 
State  and  private  lands  Yet  all  the 
States  together  are  only  contributing 
about  $45  million  a  year. 

Tree  planting  on  non-Federal  land 
under  the  cooperative  program  has  in- 
creased from  496  million  trees  in  1955 
to  946  million  in  1959 

In  addition,  587  million  trees  were 
made  available  under  the  soil  bank 
program  in  1959 

Total  tree  production  in  the  Nation 
increased  from  742  million  trees  in  1955 
to  2  1  billion  in  1959,  or  a  3-fold  lncrea.se. 

Yet  again,  the  States  In  1959.  with- 
out Federal  aid,  dLstributed  only  4» 
million  trees 

For  the  current  fiscal  year,  cooperative 
funds  being  put  up  by  all  the  States 
for  tree  planting  total  only  $2,039,000. 
Only  one  State,  Wisconsin,  puts  up  more 
than  $200,000. 

Finally,  the  bill  Includes  $13  500  000 
for  the  urgently  needed  additions  to  the 
Natural  History  Building  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  and  an  Increase  of 
$4,199,000  for  the  Virgin  Islands  Cor- 
poration primarily  for  power  facilities 
and  a  salt  water  distillation  plant. 
These  funds  will  be  repaid  from 
revenues. 

It  is  with  a  certain  degree  of  happi- 
ness that  I  come  down  here  today.  Last 
year  I  traveled  12,000  miles  over  Amer- 
ica, looking  at  its  natural  resources,  its 
parks,  public  lands,  the  National  forests, 
irrigation  and  power  plants,  flood  con- 
trol and  navigation  projects,  and  so 
forth. 

Now,  we  could  spend  $3  billion  In  this 
bill  and  the  PubUc  Works  bill  and  we 
would  not  even  touch  the  surface.  Last 
year,  for  instance,  the  flood  damage  was 
over  a  billion  dollars.  In  fact,  it  runs 
about  that  every  year.  Yet  all  we  are 
spending  on  flood  control  is  about  $240 
million.  The  same  can  be  said  about  the 
need  for  more  adequate  provision  for  our 
natural  resources  covered  by  this  bill. 
Involving  over  747  million  acres. 

We  have  robbed  our  country  for  300 
years  or  more.  Now  we  are  p>aylng  the 
penalty.  We  have  to  pay  it  back  or  try 
to  pay  back  for  what  we  have  done  to 
the  greatest  country  in  the  world. 

This  is  a  good  bill.  It  was  reduced 
just  a  little  to  take  out  some  items  that 
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were  not  essential,  or  where  we  could 
make  a  savings.  But  practically  every 
dollar  requested  was  given  to  them,  in- 
cluding the  Forest  Service,  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  Bureau  of  Mines. 
Geological  Survey.  Indian  Service,  Park 
Service,  and  the  other  activities  that 
mean  a  great  deal  to  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  people  of  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  bill  comes  within  about  $50  million 
of  taking  in  as  much  money  as  we  pay 
out,  and  that  alone  makes  it  a  good 
bill.  The  money  is  not  being  wasted; 
the  money  is  not  being  .sent  abroad:  it 
is  not  being  distributed  for  surpluses  that 
we  are  paying  billions  each  year  on. 
Evei-y  dollar  we  are  spending  in  this  bill 
is  being  spent  on  America  and  in  Amer- 
ica and  Its  Territories.  I  am  happy  to- 
day to  report  to  you  that  I  believe  this 
is  one  of  the  soundest  budget  request  that 
the  agencies  have  ever  made  and  that 
this  is  one  of  the  best  bills  that  any  com- 
mittee in  the  Congress  has  ever  pre- 
sented. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr,  Chairman, 
w  ill  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  As  one  whose  dis- 
trict was  visited  by  the  distingiu.shed 
gentleman  from  Ohio  in  the  course  of  the 
12,000-mile  tour  last  year,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  personal  appreciation  to  him 
for  the  keen  interest  he  has  shown  in  the 
flood  control  problems  of  the  Southwest. 
We  deeply  appreciate  it.  I  would  also 
bke  to  ask  the  gentleman  regarding  an 
item  on  which  I  had  hoF>ed  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  would  submit  a  request.  In 
the  last  Congress  we  provided  $150,000 
for  planning  money  for  the  much  needed 
improvement  of  the  Petroleum  Research 
Center  at  Bartlesville,  Okla.  That  plan- 
ning is  now  completed,  and  I  had  hop>ed 
there  would  be  a  request  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  for  the  money  to  start  con- 
struction, but  I  understand  that  such  a 
request  was  not  received  by  the  commit- 
tee: is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  No  request  was  re- 
ceived by  the  committee  from  the  De- 
partment or  the  Budget  Bureau. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  still  hope  that 
that  request  will  come  in  before  the  Sen- 
ate committee  completes  its  hearings, 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  hearing 
us  on  that  item. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  hope,  too.  that  it  will 
come  up  for  our  consideration. 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WIER.  I  have  listened  with  in- 
terest to  your  elaboration  upon  making 
possible  funds  for  the  Indian  children 
of  this  Nation  in  the  various  States. 
There  is  another  problem  that  we  have 
in  Minnesota  among  our  Indians,  and 
that  is  hospitalization.  Our  State  legis- 
lative committee  has  been  down  here 
several  times  on  a  mission  of  Federal 
participation  in  the  State  program  of 
hospitalization  for  the  Indians.  They 
have  always  tried,  but  they  just  could 


not  find  the  money  for  it.  Was  there 
any  controversy  this  year  with  the  De- 
partment of  Indian  Affairs? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  No.  Indian  health  is 
now  handled  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  is 
considered  under  that  bill,  not  this  one. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  I  would  like  to  ask 
a  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  regarding  the 
National  Park  Service  appropriation.  I 
notice  an  amount  of  $18.5  million.  Does 
that  include  the  Jefferson  Memorial 
project  in  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Yes.  the  Department 
made  a  request  for  $1,650,000. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  That  was  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  request? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Yes.  We  gave  them 
the  whole  amount. 

Mr.  KARSTEN  The  reason  I  raised 
that  question  is  that  about  a  year  ago 
the  National  Park  Service  indicated  that 
this  project  would  be  completed  in  .1964 
and  worked  out  a  timetable  for  the  con- 
struction work.  The  small  budget  re- 
quest is  entirely  unrealistic  with  such  a 
completion  date.  The  National  Park 
Service  will  need  $2  5  million  to  keep  the 
work  on  schedule  until  June  30.  Dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1961  approximately 
$5.6  million  will  be  required  if  the  1964 
target  date  is  to  be  met. 

If  the  National  Park  Service  could  be 
persuaded  to  submit  a  supplemental  re- 
quest, do  you  think  it  might  receive 
favorable  consideration  by  your  com- 
mittee? 

Mr  KIRWAN.  If  a  supplemental  re- 
quest would  come  in,  w*  will  give  it  con- 
sideration. I  am  on  the  Deficiency  Sub- 
committee. However,  I  know  that  you 
and  the  people  of  St.  Louis  would  not 
want  anything  done  at  the  expense  of 
the  rest  of  this  country.  There  is  not 
one  park  or  one  monument  in  the  United 
States  today  that  when  you  enter  you 
do  not  see  a  sign  which  reads  "Mission 
66."  That  means  that  the  construction 
program  will  be  completed  In  1966.  I 
would  not  say  that  they  are  fooling  the 
people,  but  to  complete  just  the  build- 
ings and  other  facilities  planned  under 
Mission  66  by  1966,  they  should  have 
made  a  request  this  year  for  $25  million. 
But.  they  only  made  a  request  for  $16.6 
million.  So,  at  that  rate.  Mission  66  will 
not  be  completed  until  1970.  Now.  I 
know  the  people  of  St.  Louis  would  not 
want  to  be  in  a  category  of  getting  spe- 
cial privileges. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  This  project.  I  under- 
stand, is  outside  of  Mission  66  in  that 
it  is  one  in  which  the  city  of  St.  Louis 
is  bearing  a  F>ortion  of  the  cost.  Federal 
funds  are  expended  for  the  memorial  in 
the  ratio  of  $3  of  Federal  funds  for  each 
$1  of  money  contributed  by  the  city  of 
St.  Louis. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Yes;  but  it  is  included 
in  the  Mission  66  program. 

Mr.  KARSTEN,  As  far  as  being  fin- 
ished in  1966  is  concerned,  with  the 
slowdown  that  this  budget  request 
makes  necessary  we  will  be  lucky  if  the 
project  is  finished  in  1976. 


Mr.  KIRWAN.  In  ixVu-^-xer  to  that,  I 
should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missour;  to  .'^ome  testi- 
mony presented  U)  our  committee  by  one 
of  the  witnesses  from  St  Louis.  In  re- 
ferring to  a  letter  from  the  chaiiTnan 
of  the  Civil  Center  Redevelopment  Corp., 
he  stated: 

It  is  a  very  strong  letter,  saying  that  in 
all  probability  they  will  lose  this  stadium 
development.  You  see,  the  problem  here  is 
that  citizens  of  St.  Louis  are  putting  .yp 
$20  million  worth  of  equity  money.  Tliey 
now  have  $18  million  of  this  committed  for. 
But  they  need  to  borrow  the  additional 
money  In  order  to  build  the  stadium.  The 
stadium  loses  money,  and  it  depends  upon 
a  motel  project  to  pay  for  this.  The  motel 
project  needs  the  people  that  the  Jefferton 
Memorial  will  bring  to  St.  Louis  in  order 
to  be  feasible.  If  this  Is  not  completed, 
then  the  chances  are  the  stadium  cannot 
go  ahead. 

In  other  words,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  clearing  this  front  in  St.  Louis 
to  build  a  motel,  so  that  they  can  get 
enough  money  to  build  a  stadium  for 
$20  million.  Can  the  gentleman  name 
any  major  cities  in  the  countr>'  who 
would  not  be  willing  to  put  up  25  cents 
on  the  dollar  for  such  a  project? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  motel  and  stadium 
which  he  mentioned  are  private  under- 
takings and  have  no  connection  with  the 
Jefferson  Memorial  project. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  But  this  man  says 
right  here  that  it  does. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  The  gentleman  well 
knows  that  the  Jefferson  Memorial 
project  goes  back  over  25  years — long 
before  there  was  any  thought  about  mo- 
tels, stadiums  or  other  downtown  devel- 
opment.s. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  But,  as  he  said  here, 
they  need  the  visitors  who  will  come 
there  to  see  the  Jefferson  Memorial  in 
order  to  fill  the  mot.el. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  That  is  a  local 
project.  What  I  am  interested  in  see- 
ing is  that  adequate  funds  are  provided 
which  would  make  it  possible  to  complete 
the  Jefferson  Memorial  on  schedule. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman,  if 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Park 
Ser\'ice  submitted  a  realistic  supple- 
mental request,  would  it  receive  favor- 
able consideration  by  his  committee? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  can  say  this  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  that  I  do  not 
know  two  finer  Members  of  the  Congress 
than  himself  and  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri.  You  have  very  ably  repre- 
sented your  areas  on  this  matter  and 
have  done  eveiything  possible  to  get 
favorable  action  on  this  item.  But  with 
all  we  had  to  provide  for  in  this  biU  we 
just  could  not  exceed  the  budget  re- 
quest. I  will  make  every  effort  to  ap- 
prove what  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
requests. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. We  are  going  to  do  our  best  to 
persuade  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
Park  Service  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  .submit  such  a  request. 

M:-  KIRWAN  'Die  gentleman  will 
have  the  svTnpatheiic  ear  of  the  com- 
mittee. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
pentlcman  yield ^ 

Mr  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  Were  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr  KARSTFNi  and  the 
e>ntleman  from  Ohio  iMr,  Kirwan! 
ci;-.-^-js«ing  that  St.  Loui.s  wat^r  front 
clearance  project,  for  redevelopment? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.     Yes 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  are  lucky  to  net 
anythins,  because  the  on-'inal  law  p:o- 
vidrd  that  the  budget  had  to  be  m  bal- 
ance. That  was  changed  by  a  beneficent 
Congress  2  or  3  or  4  years  ago.  But  tliey 
are  lucky  to  be  setiin-:  anything. 

Mr  WESTLAND  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  y:eld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  W^ESTIxAND  M"  rhH::man.  T 
should  like  to  take  this  time  to  compli- 
ment the  chairman  of  this  .<>ubcommittee 
on  bringing  out  this  bill  in  his  usual  good 
way.  I  am  particularly  appreciative  of 
the  way  they  have  treated  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  National  Park  Service 
in  this  bill. 

I  see  tnat  the  committee  ha.^  .seen  fit 
to  increase  the  budget  request  m  a  few 
places,  in  connection  with  the  Fore.=^t 
Service;  and  has  al.so  approved  an  in- 
crease. I  believe,  fur  the  National  Park 
Service  for  the  management,  construc- 
tion, and  operation  of  facilities  in  pres- 
ent park  locations:   is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr,  WESTLAND,  There  are  two  per- 
haps rather  odd  :tem.^  here  with  which 
most  Members  of  Congress  are  not  fa- 
miliar. One  of  them  is  the  Trust  Terri- 
tories of  the  Pacific.  I  had  the  pleasure 
this  summer  of  visitins,^  them  in  com- 
pany with  a  couple  of  my  ccn^'erees  and 
I  am  pleased  to  sc?  that  the  chairman 
approved  $5 '4  million  for  the  operation 
of  that  territory  which,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  is  a  little  bit  larger  than  the  whole 
of  the  United  States  of  America  Mr, 
Nucker.  the  High  Commissioner,  I  think 
is  doing  an  excellent  job, 

I  also  want  to  compliment  the  com- 
mittee on  the  statement  they  made  m 
the  report  regarding  this  $500  settlement 
for  these  lands  in  Kwajalem,  We  are 
up  against  a  rather  tough  proposition 
there. 

I  understand  th-^  chairman  and  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  ^Mr.  Jensen!  have 
both  taken  a  firm  stand  on  this  matter, 
I  am  sure  it  will  help  the  High  Com- 
niis.^ioner  in  that  respect. 

My  other  question  relates  to  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  Corporation,  I  see  the  com- 
mittee this  time  has  allowed  about  $4 
million.  I  think  about  $2  5  million  for 
construction  of  some  power  facilities, 
and  $1  1  million  for  a  revolving  f'und. 
This  revolving  fund  was  set  up  a  long 
t-m-:-  ago.  I  believe,  but  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain  it  does  not  re- 
volve. It  is  just  going  out  the  door.  Is 
that  not  about  right  ^ 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  That  is  correct  But 
the  funds  provided  for  the  power  facili- 
ties and  the  salt  water  distillation  plant 
will  be  repaid  eventually  from  revenues. 
Mr.  WESTLAND,  If  it  does.  I  wisti 
the  gentleman  would  let  me  know. 

Mr  KIRWAN.  It  cnmr.?  bark.  But  I 
will  say   this   about   t^.e   Virgin  Islands, 


tl^.ere  is  no  reason  wliy  they  should  not 
be  -self-sustainir^g. 

Mr.  WESTLAND      That  is  right. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  When  we  first  bought 
the  Virgm  Islands  we  authorized  the 
spending  of  $11  million  We  went  down 
t>i  see  how  it  was  btuny  .s">ent.  Aft^r  tlie 
committee  saw  the  condi'ions  down 
thrre  we  had  them  build  a  hospital  on 
fiach  island,  and  adequate  school  faciU- 
l.'"-  Today  the  l.^lands  are  prosperous. 
Land  down  there  once  sold  at  $100  an 
acre  Today  it  averages  $1,000  an  acre. 
So  If  real  estate  has  gone  up  that  high 
they  should  be  able  to  support  them- 
selves. 

Mr  WESTIJVND.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  The  Virgin  Islands 
have  an  estimated  income  from  their 
own  Internal  ta.xes  of  about  $5  million 
a  vear  and  they  have  a  population  of 
30,000  to  35.000  people.  I  was  very 
pleased  to  find  out  that  the  Directors 
have  recommended  that  the  Corporation 
b<^  dispxDsed  of  and  sold. 

Mr.  KIRWAN  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
g-.-iiJeman  yield'' 

Mr.  KIRWAN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  question  of  a 
stadium  was  brought  up  in  connection 
with  the  St.  Louis  project  a  while  ago. 
Am  I  correct  in  assuming  there  is  no 
money  in  this  bill  for  the  stadium  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr  KIRWAN.  Yes.  There  are  no 
funds  in  the  bill  for  the  stadium. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  they  do  expect  to 
bring  that  in  in  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation request? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Yes.  a  request  just 
came  up. 

Mr  GROSS      Yes. 

Mr  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  should  like  to  caU  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  to  page  16  of 
the  report  dealing  with  land  acquisition. 
National  Capital  Park.  Parkway,  and 
Playground  System.  I  come  from  this 
district  111  Maryland,  and  specific  refer- 
ence IS  made  to  my  home  county.  Mont- 
:,'omery  County.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man fur  clarification  of  a  certain  refer- 
ence in  the  report? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  If  Maryland  or  any 
State  in  the  Union  has  a  beauty  ipot  that 
C;od  provided  for  it.  and  if  the  people 
there  do  not  have  enough  pride  to  pre- 
serve .t,  they  should  not  ask  the  other 
49  States  to  preserve  it. 

Mr.  FOLEY  The  public  officials  have 
proceeded  under  the  terms  of  the  Cap- 
per-Cramton  Act  enacted  in  1930. 

Mr.  KIRW.AN.  You  have  veiT  ably 
represented  this  area  and  have  made 
every  effort  to  obtain  funds  for  this  pro- 
gram, but  this  is  the  type  of  Federal  ex- 
penditure we  must  stop  if  we  are  to 
have  adequate  funds  to  take  care  of  es- 
sential national  requirements. 

Mr,  FOLEY'.  Tlie  report  has  this  to 
say; 

Corisiderlng  the  rapid  settlement  of  these 
areas  In  recent  years  with  famlUea  whose 
Incomes  are  among  the  highest  Ui  the  Na- 
tion, It   Is   believed  that  these  Jurisdictions 


ran  now  well  afford  to  make  adequate  pro- 
vulon  for  park  requlremenu  without  further 
aasUtance  from  the  Federal  Government. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  If 
t  e  committee  means  to  say  that  our 
f  Ik.s  in  Montgomery  County  and  adja- 
cent Maryland  are  now  to  be  precluded 
and  prohibited  for  all  time  from  com- 
ing back  here  to  get  any  money  for 
these  purp>oses. 

Mr.  KIRWAN  The  committee,  of 
course,  waa  referring  to  the  Stream  Val- 
ley park.";.  We  allowed  $250,000  for  the 
parkland  adjacent  to  the  new  Woodrow  * 
Wilson  Bridge.  I  do  not  think,  and  I 
again  repeat,  that  the  other  49  States 
should  be  financing  these  Stream  Valley 
parks  when  the  local  people  have  enough 
money  to  do  it  themselves 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  same  report  con- 
tinues as  follows: 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  budget  re- 
quest Included  a  provision  for  an  interest- 
free  loan  of  $1  million  for  8  years  to  Mont- 
gomery County,  which  If  granted,  would  have 
cost  the  Federal  taxpayers  In  Interest  over 
•380,000. 

My  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
the  so-called  cost  of  $380,000  would  not 
have  been  a  direct  charge  at  all  to  the 
taxpayers.  Do  I  understand  that  It  Is 
the  Intent  of  the  report  to  convey  the 
idea  that  that  would  have  been  the 
amount  of  interest  lost  by  the  grant  of 
the  loan  to  Montgomery  County? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  That  is  the  estimate 
prepared  by  the  Treasury  Department  as 
to  what  it  would  coot  the  taxpayers  in 
interest  to  make  such  a  loan. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Can  our  people  come 
back  next  year  and  tiT  to  persuade  you 
to  grant  this  loan  to  provide  money  for 
this  purpose? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Yes.  especially  if  they 
send  you  back  to  present  their  case  for 
you  have  made  an  excellent  presentation 
to  the  committee.  I  just  regret  we  have 
not  been  able  to  allow  this  because  we 
have  so  many  essential  items  to  take  care 
of. 

Mr.  FOLEY     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  IMr.  Kirwan]  has  consumed 
25  minutes.  * 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  good  chairman,  th? 
gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr.  Kirwan  1  has 
explained  this  bill  quite  In  detail.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  additional  things 
that  should  be  mentioned.  The  budget 
request  originally  called  for  approxi- 
mately 750  new  people  over  and  above 
the  number  of  personnel  for  the  fiscal 
year  1960.  The  committee  reduced  the 
personnel  requested  in  the  budget  by 
over  400.  leaving  about  300  additional 
over  and  above  this  year.  The  reason 
additional  personnel  is  necessary  is 
mainly  because  we  are  putting  2.850  In- 
dian children  in  school  in  fiscal  year 
1961  over  and  above  the  number  of  chil- 
dren that  are  in  school  ncrw.  We  must 
give  the  Chief  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  Mr. 
Glenn  Emmons,  great  credit  for  the 
wonderful  job  he  has  done  in  the  past 
7  years.  Glenn  Emmons  has.  in  my 
opinion,  been  the  greatest  Chief  of  the 
Indian  Bureau  ever.  I  am  sure  when  I 
say  that  that  I  speak  the  sentiments  of 
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every  member  of  the  committee  When 
Glenn  Emmon.s  took  over  the  Indian  Bu- 
leau  there  were  approximately  20  000 
Indian  children  of  school  age  who  weie 
not  in  school  becGU.se  we  did  not  have 
the  .school  buildings  and  we  did  not  have 
the  teachers  to  take  cAre  of  tha«;e  20.000 
Indian  children.  We  have  been  reduc- 
ing that  figure  in  the  past  7  years,  so 
that  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1961 
there  will  be  school  buildings  and  teach- 
ei  s  for  every  Indian  child  of  school  age. 
That  is  a  great  accomplishment.  We  are 
proud  of  the  great  Job  Glenn  pjnmons 
has  done,  supported  by  the  committee 
and  the  Congress. 

On  page  2  of  the  bill,  you  will  note  a 
list  of  the  increases  which  were  allowed 
over  the  appropriations  for  the  fi.scal 
year  1960.  all  of  which  have  received 
unanimous  approval  by  the  committee. 
I  should  mention,  however,  the  Virgin 
Islands  situation  as  it  presently  exists, 
which  is  that  from  now  on  and  henc*?- 
forth  the  Virgin  Islands  should  be  self- 
supporting  for  the  very  simple  reason 
that  the  price  of  land  there  has  in  the 
last  10  years  increa.sed  in  value  about 
tenfold,  as  has  tourist  trade  Because  of 
the  wonderful  climate  there,  the  value 
of  land  is  bound  to  continue  to  mcrea.se. 
from  which  greater  and  greater  tax 
revenue  can  be  realized  Also  tourist 
trade  is  bound  to  increa.se.  which  will 
brine  prosperity  to  every  kind  of  busi- 
ne.ss  there. 

And  so  I  contend  that  the  people  who 
profit  should  be  required  to  pay  taxes 
sufficient  to  make  and  keep  the  Viruin 
Islands  self-support ing. 

My  feelings  in  this  respect  is  no  secret 
to  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
for  I  expressed  my  position  face  to  face 
with  him,  to  which  no  member  of  the 
committee  objected,  when  he  appxeared 
before  us  about  a  month  ago. 

On  the  next  pace,  page  3.  you  will 
note  the  decreases  which  the  committee 
has  made  below  the  budget  requests. 
One  of  the  larger  increases  is  for  the 
education  of  Indian  children.  A  few- 
years  ago  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice was  divided  into  two  sections,  sport 
fisheries  and  commercial  fisheries.  That 
necessitated  additional  personnel  and 
additional  facilities  which  was  manda- 
tory because  the  Congress  had  passed 
the  law  to  create  the  .separate  agencies. 
We  have  in  the  Forest  Service  a  great 
problem  in  forest  fire  losses  that  have 
been  going  on  year  after  year.  Up  to 
this  time,  this  year  has  seen  the  greatest 
forest  fire  losses  In  all  history,  .so  we  are 
leaving  no  stone  unturned  in  our  effort 
to  ti-y  to  protect  the  valuable  timber 
owned  by  the  U.S.  Government  from 
which  millions  of  dollars  is  realized 
each  year  in  sales  of  logs. 

The  large  item  increase  in  the  bill  is 
for  the  building  of  a  new  Smith.sonian 
Institution  building.  I  shall  sF>eak  a  few- 
minutes  more  later  to  explain  the  im- 
portance of  this  bill  to  Americans  every- 
where. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
has  consumed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  IMr.  Taber  I. 

M  TABER  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel 
that    I    should    make    some    statement 


about  the  military  situation  because  that 
is  probably  the  m<v^i  precious  problem 
that  this  Congress  ha.*;  to  face. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  seems  to  bo  no 
question  m  the  minds  of  the  military- 
leaders  of  this  country  that  we  arp  ahead 
of  Russia  at  the  present  time.  The  only 
question  is  whether  or  not  we  stay  that 
way.  This  appeared  in  the  answers  of 
Secretary  of  E>efense  Gates  and  Gen. 
Nathan  B.  Twining,  the  Chief  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  on  page  28  of  the 
hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  De- 
fense Appropriations  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  The  following 
language  was  used  and  took  place  on 
page  28  of  the  hearings,  part  1 : 

Mr  Ma  HON.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this 
question  which  Is  somewhat  repetitious:  Do 
we  have  a  sufficient  force  today  to  deter  war, 
and  does  this  budget  make  sure  that  we  are 
looking  after  our  future  security  adequately? 
That  is  a  question  of  opinion. 

Secretary  Gates.  In  my  Judgment  we  have. 

Mr  Ma  HON.  Do  you  share  that  view.  Gen- 
eral Twining? 

General  Twining.  I  do;  yea. 

Mr.  Mahon.  You  seem  to  have  a  very 
strong  conviction  that  we  do  have  an  ade- 
quate deterrent  at  this  time,  and  you  realize 
the  difficult  period  Is  approaching,  but  you 
still  have  no  fear  as  to  our  possessing  the 
strength  to  hold  our  own  in  this  1960 
decade? 

Secretary  Gates.  If  you  will  couple  with 
that  judgment  the  fact  we  cannot  rest  In 
our  easy  chairs  and  that  we  must  continu- 
ally review  the  situation.  I  would  say  I  am 
confident  we  are  In  good  shape  We  are  also 
In  a  kind  of  position  In  the  world,  however, 
where  we  should  not  hesitate  to  come  im- 
mediately back  to  the  Congress  If  the  clr- 
cvimstances  change. 

We  are  equipped  with  several  thou- 
sand B-52  bombers  capable  of  going  to 
Russia  and  coming  back,  while  Russia 
is  equipped  with  only  about  150,  and  has 
ceased  production  of  this  tyi>e  of  plane. 
In  other  words,  we  have  more  than  10 
times  as  many  as  they  have  kept  ready 
to  go  and  in  the  pink  of  condition. 
Russia,  it  is  true,  has  several  ICBM's. 
Russia  has  probably  40  to  our  20  equipped 
missiles  ready  for  service.  It  would 
take  from  250  to  360  of  this  particular 
type  of  missile  to  do  so  much  damage 
that  we  would  be  put  out  of  business 
and  they  have  no  such  capacity.  The 
launching  sites  for  all  types  of  missiles 
are  tremendously  exr)ensive  and  are  of 
.such  cost  that  it  is  impossible  to  expect 
cither  the  United  States  or  Ru.ssia  to 
put  up  the  funds  sufficient  to  produce 
enough  of  these  launching  sites  to  do  ir- 
reparable damage  in  a  short  time. 

Just  the  other  day,  there  was  a  report 
from  New  Mexico  that  the  hunter-killer 
type  of  airplane  known  as  the  Hawk,  an 
antiaircraft  missile  and  being  used  as  an 
antimLssile  missile,  succeeded  in  placing 
out  of  business  another  missile  several 
miles  up  in  the  air  when  the  two  mis- 
siles were  traveling  at  a  speed  of  2.000 
miles  per  hour.  This  is  the  mast  inter- 
esting report  that  we  have  had  on  the 
preventive  power  of  antimissile  missiles 
and  is  a  situation  that  is  tremendously 
encouraging  to  us. 

We  have  at  least  a  row  of  three  of  the 
DEW  lines  up  in  the  north  country 
which  have  been  installed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  are  ju.st  about  complete 
and  extend  each  of  them  clear  across 


the  north  American  Continent,  which 
would  give  a  warning  of  the  approach 
of  any  enemy  aircraft  up  over  the  North 
Pole  in  l:me  so  that  we  w-ould  have  time 
to  ^'et  our  planes  up  m  the  air  to  head 
them  off.  This  applies  to  the  Ala.ska 
situation  and  it  applies  t-o  the  whole 
picture  of  our  defense.  In  addition  to 
that,  we  are  building  up  8  or  10  of  the 
Polaris  submarines  which  are  to  be  op- 
erated with  atomic  power  and  are  there- 
fore absolutely  able  to  go  anywhere  in 
the  world  without  being  det^ct^d.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  Russia  has  any  of 
these  things.  These  submarines  will  be 
able,  and  some  of  them  will  be  coming 
into  service  as  early  as  the  1st  of  next 
January,  to  launch  750-mile  to  1,000- 
mile  missiles  right  up  under  the  nose  of 
the  Russians. 

We  are  spending  all  the  money  that 
is  necessai-y  to  meet  this  situation. 
What  is  needed  has  been  laid  out  by 
President  Eisenhower  and  laid  out  in 
such  a  way  that  it  meets  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  best  of  our  military  lead- 
ers. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  since 
President  Eisenhower  went  into  office  in 
1953.  the  amount  spent  upon  all  missile 
programs  has  increased  from  a  maxi- 
mum of  $1,166  million  in  1953  to  S6,914 
million  in  1959,  and  that  the  work  on 
these  missiles  is  expected  to  go  on  just 
as  vigorously  as  it  has  the  last  7  years 
for  the  next  2  or  3  years. 

I  have  taken  this  time  because  I  wanted 
the  people  to  know  that  w-e  are  going  to 
be  prepared  and  going  to  be  able  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  in  the  days  to  come.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  your  Con- 
gress or  your  people  will  refuse  to  pro- 
vide what  is  necessai-y  for  the  defense 
of  the  United  States. 

We  must  not  let  those  who  are  trying 
to  deceive  the  people  make  the  people 
feel  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  defend 
ourselves  when  w-e  are.  We  m-ast  not  let 
those  who  desire  to  give  publicity  to  the 
most  secret  and  most  sacred  defense 
items  which  should  not  be  talked  about 
continue  to  give  information  about  them 
to  the  enemy,  but  this  .'^ort  of  talk  should 
be  .stopped,  and  for  those  in  high  places 
to  take  a  chance  on  giving  out  such  in- 
formation is  tragic.  It  is  time  that  that 
idea  and  that  sort  of  thinking  ceased  to 
operate  in  the  United  States. 

No  one  can  tell  you  withoi.t  a  thor- 
ough approach  to  our  problem  or  an  in- 
telligent disarmament  treaty  what  we  are 
going  to  require  in  the  days  to  come. 
We  have  to  meet  that  situation  as  it 
comes  and  we  must  meet  it  strongly  and 
courageously. 

President  Eisenhower  is  in  a  po.sition 
where,  by  his  training  and  experience, 
he  is  best  of  all  of  us  to  know  what  we 
need  and  we  should  count  on  him  to  rec- 
ommend what  we  need  and  supply  it. 

There  never  has  been  a  time  when 
there  was  greater  need  for  an  intelli- 
gent approach  to  our  defense  needs  like 
the  present. 

We  must  not  let  certain  politicians 
whose  main  interest  is  selflsli  get  us  to 
waste  our  substance  on  things  we  do  not 
need,  because  then  we  will  not  have 
enough  for  what  we  do  need 

Mr  FENTON  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
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Mr.  Cliflinnaia.  the  chairman  oT  our 
r.ubcommittee.  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
Mr.  Kirw.\n1.  and  the  gentleman  from 
la-Aa  (Mr.  Jensen;  have  outlined  to  you 
the  contents  of  H  R.  10401.  a  bill  makicj 
appropriations  for  the  Interior  Depart- 
mTi':  and  related  agencies  for  fiscal  year 
1S61. 

Our  subcommittee  was  in  full  agree- 
ment with  the  amounts  of  money  allo- 
cated to  the  various  Subdivi.3ions  of  the 
Interior  Department,  and  so  forth. 

We  think  it  is  a  good  bill  and  that  all 
a^iencies  will  be  able  to  get  aloni^  -Aich 
the  amounts  suggested. 

I  urge  iLs  adoption. 

DEP.\STMENTAL    OF5  ICi;S 

'a>  In  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  the 
amount  of  $3,395,000  'a  as  requested  and 
allowed. 

Of  this  amount  $1.35.5  000  was  for 
salaries  and  expenses  and  $J.040  000  for 
construction.  This  item  is  to  ccntmue 
the  construction  program  started  this 
year  and  will  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  second  5ea  water  plant,  and 
the  first  brackish  water  plant.  It  will 
also  plan  for  the  de.^ien  of  the  .second 
brackish  water  plant  and  the  third  sea 
v.ater  plant  to  be  located  on  the  east 
coast:  also  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  first  two  demonstration 
plants  scheduled  for  operat.on  in  1961. 

(b»  The  budart  es'.maf^;  of  S480  000 
for  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Ga.-  uus  allowed 
in  full — the  same  as  the  current  year. 

'  c  I  The  Ofiice  of  Solicitor  was  granted 
$3  -48.000  by  the  committee,  a  decrease 
cf  $152000  from  the  budget  request  of 
$j  400.000.  This  is  an  increase  of  S157,- 
000  over  the  current  year's  appropriation 
and  will  provide  an  amount  for  filling 
of  vacant  positions,  and  f^r  employee 
health  benefit  cost.-. 

•d»  The  committee  allowed  $550,000 
for  the  Office  of  Mineral  E.xploration. 
TTiis  is  to  provide  financial  a.ssistance 
on  projects  for  the  t  .xploration  of  stra- 
te^zic  and  critical  minerals  and  for  which 
$1,100,000  was  reque.sted  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget. 

This  recommendation  f'.r  a  decrease 
of  $550,000  is  due  to  the  fact  that  only 
$108,000  has  been  wanted  for  the  cur- 
rent year  and  it  is  thought  that  $550,000 
would  be  adequate  for  la61.  This  in- 
cludes 5400,000  for  K^ans  and  $150  000 
for  expenses. 

BCREAL'     or     L\V3     NTSNX     ?\I>:.NT 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budi^'^t  r-^quested 
an  appropriation  of  $24,475,000  The 
committee  granted  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  an  increa,se  c>f  $50  nno 
above  the  request 

This  increase  was  provided  t-<"i  takf 
care  of  the  urgent  need  to  dev-'Iop  a 
large-scale  revegetation  of  our  va.st  area.s 
of  waste  and  range  lands.  It  is  thought 
that  will  provide  aerial  planting  of  gra.ss 
from  pellet  seeds. 

BTL'REA"    or    !NT)IA>f     \Fr,\I?.S 

Tlie  request  for  1961  funds  was  in  the 
amount  of  $116,817,000,  This  was  al- 
lowed in  fulL  This  is  an  increase  of 
$1,350,000  over  1960. 

The  breakdown  of  the  various  items  of 
the  request  are  outlined  in  the  commit- 
tee report. 

The  appropriations  for  1961  will  pro- 
vide for  the  education  of  2,350  addilional 


Indian  pupils,  adult  vocational  training 
program,  and  employee  health  benefit 
costs. 

It  will  also  provide  for  Improvement 
and  to  modernize  Land  and  title  records, 
to  expedite  real  estate  services;  to  in- 
tensify field  uisp«Ttions  of  leases. 

It  Will  al.=.w  provide  $13,575,000  fur  con- 
strucuon  of  Lndi.in  schools,  dormitories, 
quarters,  utilities,  and  other  buildings 
and  i.-rigation. 

GEOLOGICAL   sravET 

Tho  committee  allowed  $43  million  of 
thf'ir  request  ul  $43,365,000  for  fiscal 
1961. 

The  reduction  of  $365,000  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission which  had  been  supporting  their 
requests  for  geological  work  done  by  the 
Survey  did  not  include  this  item  In  their 
own  reques"  for  appropriations.  It  was 
felt  by  the  AEC  that  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey work  should  be  done  by  direct  ap- 
propriation.s.  The  committee  thought 
that  the  Geological  Survey  should  ab- 
sorb this  ar.iount.    Hence  the  reduction. 

The  work  accomplished  by  the  Geo- 
logical .Survey  to  my  mind  is  very  im- 
portant and  I  believe  they  have  done  a 
very  commendable  job  over  the  years. 

The  Geological  Survey  provides  basic 
scientific  data  concerning  the  water, 
land,  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Na- 
tion: supervises  the  development  and 
production  of  minerals  and  mineral  fuels 
on  leased  Federal  and  Indian  lands,  and 
enforces  the  provisions  of  the  Connally 
Hot  Oil  Act. 

The  topographic  surveys  and  mapping 
program  and  the  geologic  and  mineral 
resource  surveys  and  mapping  program 
are  progressing  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
although  the  demand  from  all  souices 
is  very  great. 

An  appropriation  of  $14,810,000  was 
requested  for  1961  for  topographic  sur- 
veys and  mapping — which  is  an  increase 
of  $810,000  over  1960.  This  increase  re- 
flects the  health  service  cost. 

For  the  geologic  and  mineral  resource 
surveys  and  mapping  program  $11,837.- 
OCO  was  requested.  This  represented  an 
increase  of  $80,000  for  health  sei"vice 
costs  and  $337,000  for  activities  pre- 
viously financed  by  AEC.  As  previously 
stated  the  committee  thought  that  the 
.Survey  should  absorb  this  amount  from 
their  own  appropriations. 

The  water  re.sources  investigations 
estimate  is  $12,044,000  which  Is  an  in- 
crease of  $69,000  and  reflects  the  health 
service  cost-s,  of  which  $29,000  is  for  the 
Federal  program  and  $40,000  the  Fed- 
eral-State program. 

We  all  recognize  the  importance  of 
•,^.e  water  program. 

Many  problems  confront  us  in  this 
field. 

The  pr  t::-am  involves  surface  water 
investigations,  sediment  investigations, 
chemical  quahty  Investigations,  ground 
water  invest  ;::at:-r,5 

The  Federal-.'-:  .te  program  Is 
financed  jontly  by  U.e  US.  Geological 
.^iirvey  and  ci-x>perating  State  and  local 
programs.  This  work  empha.s.zes  the 
systemic  collect:  )n  of  water  records  and 
investigative  surveys  to  determine  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  surface  and 
ground  water  supplies  m  specific  areas. 


The  budget  estimate  for  conservation 
of  land  and  minerals  is  $3,169,000  which 
1 .  an  Increase  of  $420,000  over  1960 

This  appropriation  Is  utili/ed  for 
supervising  oil  and  gas  leases,  .,.i  vis- 
ing mining  leases,  mineral  classification, 
w ate: power  classification,  and  the  Fed- 
erid  Petroleum  Board  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  the  In- 
crease in  this  item  is  for  supervision  of 
oil  and  gas  leases  alone  due  to  increased 
work  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

With  further  reference  to  the  water 
problem  for  which  we  are  all  concerned 
I  asked  the  Director  of  the  Survey  if  he 
would  put  a  comprehensive  statement 
in  the  Record  of  what  he  thinks  of  this 
water  problem,  what  can  be  done  about 
it  or  what  he  thought  could  be  done 
about  it.  His  statement  can  be  found 
on  pages  339  to  347.  inclusive,  together 
with  tables  on  pages  348,  349,  and  350 
From  this  fine  statement  you  can  judge 
the  great  importance  the  Geological 
Survey  plays  in  our  well-being.  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  this  fine  statement 
of  fact. 

PUBt\U    OF    MINES 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  budget  estimate 
for  1961  fiscal  year  was  $29,658,000  which 
is  an  mcrcase  of  $795,000  over  1960.  Of 
thi5  increase  $390,000  was  in  conaerva- 
tion  and  development  of  mineral  re- 
sources: $395,000  in  health  and  safety: 
and  $10,000  in  genci-ai  administrative 
expenses. 

Broken  down  more  specifically  the 
$795,000  represents  $195,000  for  employee 
health  benefit  costa.  $250,000  for  addi- 
tional bituminous  coal  research,  and 
$350,000  for  employing  35  more  mine 
inspectors. 

As  explained  to  the  committee  the 
$250,000  increase  in  bituminous  cof.  re- 
search is  needed  to  help  the  coal  indus- 
try. Research  has  begun  in  developing 
a  stationary,  coal-burning  gas  turbine 
which  will  provide  a  method  of  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  of  steam-generating 
equipment.  If  successful  it  will  provide 
new  markets  for  coal,  since  it  could  be 
u.sed  in  remote  and  arid  regions  at  lower 
cost  than  conventional  boiler  units. 

A  constant  review  of  their  many  re- 
search activities  continues  and  evei-y 
effort  will  be  made  to  accelerate  those 
research  activities  relating  to  coal  For 
example  empha.sls  has  been  shifted  from 
underground  gasification  to  hydraulic 
mining  where  they  have  already  demon- 
strated the  feasibility  of  cutting  and 
breaking  coal  underground  with  high 
pressure  water  jets  and  therefore  prc^nise 
a  possible  major  reduction  in  coal  mining 
costs  in  some  areas. 

They  are  asking  for  35  additional  mine 
inspectors  at  a  cost  of  $350.''00  which 
will  bring  the  inspection  prog,  am  up  to 
the  minimum  practical  level. 

At  the  present  time  the  Eareau  of 
Mines  has  254  inspectors.  11  engineers, 
and  1 1  electrical  inspectors  in  the  Health 
and  Safety  Division.  Of  this  number  of 
inspectors  22  are  assigned  to  the  anthra- 
cite region. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  with  35 
additional  mine  inspectors  the  Federal 
Government  will  have  289  mine  inspec- 
tors, 11  engineers,  and  11  electrical  In- 
spectors in  contra.st  to  245  mw.r-  in- 
spectors throughout  the  26  coal-mining 
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States  of  the  whole  United  States     Th*.     ^^\■„^.  <,.„*♦,. 

following  list  shows  the  SSnbeTof  sSe     V^.tLJ^^rl     '°  '"  """  ^°*''^''''  "'     ^"^'"^  ^^  ^"  '^^  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^^'"^  ^^  '^-^  ^^^r- 
mine  inspectors.  State  by  State-  tnt  accmen.  rate.  j-gnt  year 

Alabama '  ,         /^  ;«  also  not^  that  the  fatal  Iniuries         This  Board  was  created  bv  Public  Law 

Alaaka ^r:::": ;  i^^-,T  i2^,            llT'   ^^^^^^^    ^'-^^^  552  of  the  82d  congress.     Ithas  five  per- 

Arkanaas.. _  J  ^^33  to  1944  varied  from  1  31  to  1  23  in  manent  position* 

Colorado _ c  ^"^   b:tum.nous  coal    area   while  in  the  Public  L^iw    5^"^  nf  tbp   '^^^   /-o,.^,.„cc. 

^'-rgla :::::::::::  o  '^^  y^'^-^^-^  ot  time  the  anthracu^^  t,.  andsSLl  by  th^Presidem  J^Iv?^ 

CfroS' - «  '""t^'T  'ir  '''  ^"  '''  '^^"^^^"^^^  ^bIic'Lrr49'ofthe'77  h  con': 

Iowa     ::::::::::"--• '  fJm^I'f^  ^^'^    ^    'fT^""'    ^'^^^="^'  ^'^-^■^^ndguo.  to  the  Federal  coalmme 

Kaiiaaa .:::: i  ™r^t         ^  ^^^  P,'"''^^"^  ^'"''   ""'^^  ^^^  inspectors  authority   to  control  certain 

Kentucky .".■-::::::::::::::•■  m  "ff PJ°"  °^  several  years,  m  the  rate  of  dangerous  conditions    and   practices   in 

M-'yi*nd :::::::  ^  l^^ll^'^^^  ^^  "^'»»on  man-hours  expo-  coal   mines   that    mav   result    in   rnai^? 

Miaaourl _^  j  sure.    For  example,  in  1959  the  anthra-  disasters                                              "i-^jor 

»*o°t^* - 1     cite  i-ate  went  up  to  1  64.  due  principally         The  Federal  Cmi  m-.p  ^.f^tr-  n^.,  a 

New  Mexico o     to  the  disaster  near  WilkP«;  Rarr^    Pq  -ine  reoerai  coal  M.ne  Safety  Board 

Oklahoma... -....i::.:::: \  ^  ^'^^    .^    ii,     .  ,           ^"^  ^'''^-  ^"^"^  °^-  ^"^  temporary-  rehef  from    an 

Oregon. "  q         ^^lls   of   roof   stUl   remain    the  chief  order  issued  by  a  Federal  coal  mne  m- 

PennayiTania:  cause  of  fatal  mine  accidents,  account-  spector  or  the  c'rector  of  the  U  «=    Bu 

Anthracite 26  ^^^  ^°^  ^0  percent  and  upv.ard.  reau  of  Mines  pursuant  to  '«=<^ct^ons  203 

Bltuminou* 32         A  very  interesting  and  noteworthy  ob-  or  206  of  the  r-ct 

T«i*"** - I  servation-according   to   the    testimony  Mr.  Chairman,   since  previous   mem- 

uuh.'."".' - ;  given  our  subcommittee-is  the  number  bers  of  our  subcommittee  have  covered 

Virginia '.'.""'.1 12  ^   ™^^,^^    ^   ^^^   anthracite    region   of  most   of   the   other   acencies    unde-   its 

Washington _ 11""""  1  Pfhnsylvania.     You  will  note  on  page  jurisdiction  I  will  not  comment  on  them 

wr^li?.'."!!?:::::::::::::::::;:----  ^i  r„'iSci'^4'r„"Sr:^l„'eXm tuS  .o^^^ ' ^='" "^^ '"^ '''^"■"- °' "■'^' 

Prom  this  list  of  State  coal-mine  in-         ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^0^  ^^a^  there  is  a  de-     sonI.  e   i.vii.   ihcil- 

spectors  it  will  be  .se-n  that  Pennsylvania     urease  in  the  number  of  title  II  mines         Mr.    THOMSON    of    Wvom-e      Mr 
with  sa  and  West  \  irgmia  with  55  lead     ^""^  ^^S  m  1954  to  83  in  1958.     Those     Chairman,  by  a  general  undeV^Und  r^ 
with  113  of  the  245     Kentucky  with  26.     "^^^^  ^"^Plo^  ^^^e  than  14  men-<)ur     our    subcommittee    ordinarilv    4^ains 
Ohio  with  24.  and  Illinois  with  21  follow,     major  operations.  from  praise  of   either  other  commiuSe 

I  have  gone  into  this  deUil  for  the  ^o^t  of  the  smaller— title  I— mines  in  members  or  the  committee  -^taff  on  the 
Increase  for  the  addiUonal  coal-mme  in-  ^he  Pennsylvania  anthracite  area  are  the  floor.  Some  time  ago  I  announced  tha't 
spectors  because  we  have  often  been  so-called  independent  mines  and  who  in  I  would  not  seek  reelection  to  t^e  Ho"se 
asked  wheUier  or  not  the  additional  ex-  ^^^^  produced  2.583,015  tons  of  coal  of  Representative^:  and  therefo-e  I  w*-'l 
penditure  is  justified.  Of  course  I  be-  compared  to  7.848,801  of  the  larger  pro-  not  be  sen-ing  as  a  member  of  tV'^  sub- 
heve  it  has  been  justifitxl,  as  a  review  of     Queers.  committee    in   the    future      Becau.'ie    of 

the  rate  of  fatal  and  nonfat.al  accidents  I  *ant  to  pay  tribute  to  all  those  en-  this,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  de-ja-ting 
since  1942  will  attest.  gaged  in  the  mining  of  coal  from  oper-     from  the  ordina.rr  comm..tee  practice 

The  Federal  Coal  Mine  In-s^'^-etiir.  Act  ators  to  the  miners.  As  a  matter  of  In  doing  so,  I  thir.k  I  perfoim  a  real 
of  May  7.  1941.  Publ  c  Law  4.^  77ih  Con-  fact  the  unfair  competition  by  oil,  ga.s,  service.  The  Members  of  this  House 
gress.  gives  Federal  coal-mine  inspectors  Government  hydro  power,  and  Imports,  probably  already  know,  but  certainly 
the  right  to  make  inspections  and  rec-  aided  and  abetted  by  our  own  Govern-  should  be  reminded  again  and  the  peo- 
ommendations  but  »ith  no  power  to  en-  ment.  has  been  one  of  the  factors  that  Ple  of  the  country  a^  a  whole  and  par- 
force  their  recommendations  has  caused  the  curtailment  of  our  sales  ticularlj'  tho.'^e  from  the  public  lands 
The  Federal  Coa  Mine  Safety  Act.  of  coal.  The  assistance  we  have  given  States  of  the  West,  should  be  informed 
Public  Law  552.  82d  Congress,  amended  other  areas  of  our  coimtry  in  oil,  gas.  of  the  dedicated  service  rendered  by  my 
Public  Law  49  of  lie  77th  Cont:e>-'^  by  hydro  power,  and  the  TVA  has  caused  a  colleagues  on  the  committee  and  oiir 
giving  the  ft'd.ral  coal-mme  insiiectors     great  percentage  of  our  unemplo>-mcnt     committee  staff. 

authority  to  contro  certain  dangerous  ^^  the  coalfields — not  only  In  the  coal  Coming,  as  I  do  from  one  o'  t' e  50- 
conditions  and  practices  in  coal  mines  industry  but  in  all  other  fields  of  our  called  public  land  States  I  "m  panicu- 
that  may  result  m  m  ijor  disasters.    Pub-     economy.  larly   sensitive   to   and    appreciative   of 

lie  Law  552  also  created  a  board  of  re-  With  a  stepped-up  program  in  our  the  effect.s  of  this  committee  s  actions 
view  to  which  the  operator  may  apply  cx)al  reseaich  policy  much  can  be  done  to  and  those  of  the  Congress,  as  far  as 
for  revision  or  armulment  of,  and  tem-  expedite  the  rehabilitation  of  tho.se  aieas  those  12  States  are  concerned.  The  so- 
porary  relief  from,  an  order  issued  by  because  I  am  convinced  that  with  our  called  public  If.nd  States  compiise  the 
a  Federal  coal-mine  Inspector  or  the  Di-  Preat  reserves  of  coal— all  types — the  H  Western  States  and  Alaska.  In  these 
rector  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  coal  industry  will  again  become  one  of     States   an  average  of  more  than  50  per- 

While   the   accident  rate  has  dimin-     our  covmtry's  greatest.  cent  of  the  land  Ls  still  held  in  Federal 

khed  since  1942.  the  first  full  year  that  While  I  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  control,  and  I  think  probably  an  average 
Public  Law  49  went  nto  effect,  the  rate  my  tune  to  the  problem  of  our  coal  di-  o^  over  70  percent  of  the  subsu.'-face  or 
of  decrease  has  been  even  more  pro-  lemma,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  contin-  minerals  is  so  held.  Realizing  that,  thf 
nounced  since  1952,  when  Public  Law  ued  its  work  in  research  in  petroleum,  impact  of  how  the  surface  and  the  sub- 
552  was  enacted.  natural  gas  and  oil  shale.     As  a  matter     surface   of  these  lands   is   managed   on 

In  the  decade  of   1940   to    1950   there     of  fact  the  program  for  those  and  the     *^^  economy  and  well-being  of  the  peo- 
were  9.931  miners  killed  in  our  bituml-     metals— ferrous,    nonferrous    and   non-     P^^  of  tho.se  States  is  readily  apparent, 
nous  mines  and  1.721  miners  killed  in  our     metallic  and    foreign— will    receive   the         ^^"^^  ^^^'  ^'"^'^  ^'  "^h  in  natural  re- 
anthracite  mines.  .same  amount  of  aooronriat'ons  ^nr  iQfii      sources   and    gieat   in    land   mass,   the 

In  the  10  years  fi-ori  1950  to  1960  there     ^^e^ha^in  lofin  management    and    development    of    the 

were  4,161  miners  ki  led  in  the  bitumi-       ^^^  ST   W       \      ,     .^  ^,  ,         P^^^ic   lands   is   important   to   the   eco- 

nous  mines  and  664  miners  killed  in  the  ^^  ^^^,  ^/^'""^  ^^^"^  ^^  ^'^>'^''  ^^^«  •  nomic  well-being,  the  .securitv  and  par- 
anthracite  mines.  "«'as  completed  in  Augu.st  1959  and  is  ticularlv  the  future  of  the  Nation  as  a 
In  similar  fashion  the  nonfatal  acci-  "°^  producing  about  290  million  cubic  whole  As  our  population  increases  we 
dents  have  been  reduc  ed.  ^eet  of  helium  a  year.  naturally  look  to  t.his  comparatively 
However,  during  the  past  10  years  we  rETERAt  coal  mikx  sAJTrrr  boaid  ot  arrrrw  sparsely  populated  area  as  the  logical 
nave  had  both  a  reduction  in  our  miners  The  1961  estimate  for  tins  smaU  place  to  take  care  of  that  expanding 
population  and  In  ouv  coal  production—     agency  is  $70,000      The  committee  al-     population    and    still    provide    an    ever 
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higher  standard  of  living  for  ihe  people 
of  our  country. 

Many  functions  for  which  funds  are 
appropriated  under  this  bill  apply  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  but  as  t-o  a  number 
of  the  Items  for  which  we  appropriate, 
if  not  the  majority,  the  immediat*^  im- 
pact is  only  upon  the  public  land  States. 
The  gentleman  from  Wa.sh:n_:on  Mr. 
Magnuson!  and  myself  arf  the  only 
members  of  the  subcommittee  who  come 
from  the  public  land  States.  Prior  to 
my  .serving;  on  this  subcommittee,  this 
had  always  been  a  matter  of  concern  to 
me.  May  I  say  that  my  opportunity  to 
serve  on  the  committee  has  certainly 
alleviated  that  concern.  The  time  al- 
lowed for  consideration  of  this  bill  and 
hearings  Ls  nece.ssarily  short.  The  prep- 
aration that  goes  into  those  hearings, 
though,  is  a  year-round  proposition. 

Under  the  system  in  which  we  operate 
In  Congress,  when  a  person  receives  and 
accept.s  a  committee  a.ssignment.  he  as- 
sumes an  obljtiation  to  his  fellow  Mem- 
bers of  Constress  and  to  the  people  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  in  the  particular 
area  of  his  committee  assignment.  That 
is  his  national  responsibility,  which  is 
equally  important  to  looking  after  the 
particular  needs  of  his  district. 

The  other  members  of  the  committee 
certainly  live  up  to  that  responsibility 
in  the  finest  traditions  of  the  Congress. 
I  know  of  no  greater  pleasure  that  I  have 
had  in  Consress  than  that  of  having 
the  opportunity  to  serve  with  them. 

First,  as  to  the  Democrat  side  of  the 
subcommittee,  my  vocabulary  is  not  ade- 
quate to  express  my  admiration  and 
respect  for  the  job  done  and  the  per- 
.sonal  qualifications  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  Mr.  Kir  wan  j,  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee.  Many  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  subcommittee  deal  with  spe- 
cific problems  related  to  the  chairman's 
district,  but  over  and  beyond  that,  in 
di.schargmsi  his  duty  to  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation,  the  chairman  has  traveled 
every  State  of  the  Union  and  particularly 
the  Western  States,  and  has  devoted  his 
time  and  energies  to  the  discharge  of 
this  respon.'^ibiluy  far  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary call  of  duty.  As  a  result  of  his 
untiring  efforts  and  dedication,  I  think 
I  can  .say  withou:  fear  of  contradiction 
that  no  man  is  better  informed  as  to  the 
miportance.  the  needs,  and  the  short- 
comings of  the  many  programs  and 
atrencies  for  which  the  committee  must 
appropriate  I  say  in  all  sincerity  that 
he  IS  a  great  and  dedicated  American  and 
that  I  only  wish  that  all  of  the  people  of 
the  Nation,  particularly  those  from  the 
West  from  which  I  come,  might  know 
ar.d  appreciate  the  service  which  he 
renders.  He  is  ably  assisted  by  the  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee  on  his  side 
of  the  ai.sle. 

The  ranking-  Republ.can.  the  s;entle- 
man  from  Iowa  Mr  Je.nsenI,  likewise 
comes  from  a  non-public-land  State. 
Evcrythini-:  that  I  have  said  about  the 
chairman  could  be  .said  with  equal  force 
and  equal  truth  as  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  Through  his  visitations,  by 
his  hard  work,  his  industry,  and  his  reali- 
zation of  the  importance  of  these  pro- 
grams to  the  development  of  the  Nation, 
he  hns  bpcome  familiar  with  every 
aspect  of  tiie  activities  covered  by  this 


bill  in  thf  ctjurse  of  his  many  years  of 
service  on  the  subcommittee.  His  dedi- 
cated service  i.s  appreeiateti,  I  know,  by 
his  distric".  but  it  is  my  hope  that  these 
few  remarks  may  serve  to  better  biii.t: 
to  the  att<-ntion  of  the  Nation  the  =;iect.t 
value  of  th  e  service  that  he  performs  and 
the  untiring  eflforts  that  it  requires. 

It  has  also  been  a  great  privilege  to 
serve  with  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  FentonI,  because  not  only 
does  he  meet  his  national  responsibility 
but,  because  of  his  intense  concern  over 
the  weU-being  of  his  district  and  his 
constituents,  to  which  the  coal  industi-y 
is  so  impc>rtant,  he  has  made  a  special 
effort  with  respect  to  this.  I  know  of  no 
man  who  has  demonstrated  a  greater 
interest  or  Ls  better  infonned  upon  the 
needs  of  that  industiT.  or  who  has  given 
more  of  himself  to  the  solution  of  its 
problems. 

It  has  been  indeed  my  privilege  to 
serve  with  these  fine  gentlemen,  and  I 
can  assure  every  Member  of  Congress  of 
the  sincere  and  objective  approach  that 
is  taken  by  the  subcommittee  in  satisfy- 
ing, first,  the  needs  of  the  Nation  is  gen- 
eral, and  .second,  but  equally  as  impor- 
tant to  tlie  western  area,  the  special 
problems  of  the  public-land  States.  I 
think  that  I  can  sp>eak  for  the  entire 
public-land  are^a  when  I  .say  that  their 
hard  work,  talents,  and  consideration 
are  sincerely  appreciated. 

Personnel  has  always  been  a  matter 
of  concern  to  this  committee.  The  com- 
mittee report  this  year  again  reflects 
our  concern.  Might  I  suggest  that  the 
practice  of  the  committee  itself  might 
well  be  a  guideline  at  least  for  the  aeen- 
cies  for  which  appropriations  are  made 
in  this  bill. 

I  doubt  if  even  verj'  many  Members 
of  "Congress  appreciate  that  this  sub- 
committee operates  with  only  one  full- 
time  staff  member  and  one  part-time 
member.  Mr.  Gene  Wilhelm  is  regularly 
assigned  to  the  subcommittee  as  staff, 
and  he  is  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  Carson 
Culp,  who  is  regularly  assigned  to  the 
Public  Works  Subcommittee.  In  turn, 
Mr.  Wilhelm  assists  Mr.  Culp  as  to  the 
Public  Works  Subcommittee  appropria- 
tions for  reclamation  and  civil  functions 
of  the  E>epartment  of  the  Army  I  can- 
not praise  too  highly  the  dedicated  serv- 
ice rendered  by  these  gentlemen.  They 
are  able,  efficient,  and  tireless  in  their 
efforts.  The  clock  means  nothing  to 
them,  either  as  to  when  they  go  to  work 
or  when  they  finish.  In  my  exp>erience, 
whenever  a  question  comes  up  pertain- 
ing to  the  committee  work,  they  are  fa- 
miliar with  it,  and  either  have  the  an- 
swer or  it  is  readily  forthcoming. 

It  has  been  my  sincere  pleasure  to 
have  .served  with  these  gentlemen,  both 
my  colleagues  on  the  subcommittee  and 
the  staff  members. 

Pacing  on  to  the  bill  itself.  I  can  say 
without  reservation  that  in  my  opinion, 
a  good  and  adequate  bill  has  been  re- 
ported. In  view  of  the  demands  upon 
the  resources  of  our  Nation,  adequate 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  pro- 
giams  and  agencies  covered  by  the  bill. 
We  have  made  some  cuts  from  the  Pres- 
ident s  recommendations,  and  they  were 
well  considered  cuts.  The  amount  left 
in  the  bill  is  adequate  to  take  care  of  the 


needs  of  the  Department,  the  agencies, 
and  the  programs,  provided  it  is  well 
handled. 

May  I  first  make  some  general  com- 
ments. Let  me  first  call  your  attention 
to  what  the  committee  has  to  say  about 
p>ersonnel.  on  page  3  of  the  rep>ort. 
There  are  justifications  for  increasiru{ 
f>ersonnel  as  to  additional  teacher  re- 
quirements for  the  education  of  the  In- 
dian children,  which  has  been  covered 
so  adequately  by  the  chairman  in  his 
remarks.  There  is  justification  for  in- 
creasing p>ersonnel  when  the  workload 
increases,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  oil  activity,  the  sale  of 
timber,  increased  visitations  to  recrea- 
tional areas,  and  so  forth.  But  this  in- 
crease of  personnel  is  something  that 
requires  particular  and  continuing  at- 
tention. 

The  fight  to  prevent  a  growing  and 
all-encompassing  bureaucracy  will  be 
ever  with  us.  Parkinson's  law  is  a  mild 
statement  of  the  problem.  The  pro- 
grams for  which  money  is  appropriated 
in  this  bill  are  programs  that  are  key 
programs,  not  only  to  the  comfort  and 
economic  well-being  of  the  Nation  to- 
day, but  for  its  future  and  to  the  offer- 
ing of  opF>ortunity  and  progress  for  an 
increasing  population.  I  particularly 
have  been  concerned  that  the  money 
appropriated  for  the  program  does  not 
get  down  to  accomplishing  the  purix)se 
for  which  it  is  appropriated,  but  is  si- 
phoned off  down  the  drain  of  bureauc- 
racy. I  think  the  committee  is  particu- 
larly justified  in  going  into  a  study  of 
the  feasibility  of  reducing  personnel  in 
the  supervisory  areas  in  Washington 
and  at  regional  and  district  level. 

Many  times  I  have  supported,  with 
good  conscience,  a  higher  level  of  ap- 
propriations for  various  programs,  only 
to  find  that  the  money  appropriated  for 
a  particular  program  went  for  personnel 
inceases  instead  of  the  program  itself, 
at  a  level  where  it  really  counts.  I 
therefore  think  that  the  committee  de- 
cision to  intensively  delve  into  the  ex- 
tent to  which  money  appropriated  for 
a  program  is  sidetracked,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  into  administration  and 
topheavy  regional  and  Washington 
staffs  is  a  right  one.  Let  me  give  you 
three  examples,  two  of  which  are  retro- 
spective and  one  of  which  is  prospective. 

Several  years  ago,  the  Wyoming  dis- 
trict land  office  was  flooded  with  appli- 
cations and  tlie  backlog  of  cases  was  in- 
creasing at  an  alaiTning  rate.  This  was 
before  I  was  a  member  of  this  subcom- 
mittee. I  iu"ged,  and  the  committee  ap- 
propriated, additional  funds  for  provid- 
ing, as  I  remember,  six  additional  em- 
ployees. However,  by  the  time  the  cut 
was  taken  from  this  appropriation  at 
Washington  and  regional  level  and  on 
down  the  line,  the  funds  actually  get- 
ting to  the  land  office  were  sufficient 
only  to  hire  I'i  clerks  at  the  lowest 
salary  level,  and  was  of  no  particular 
value  in  solving  the  problem. 

Last  year,  we  appropriated  adequate 
fimds  to  take  care  of  the  research  pro- 
gram at  the  Bureau  of  Mines  station  in 
Laramie.  Wyo..  but  when  I  pursued  this. 
I  foimd  that  three  full-time  research 
positions  and  six  part-time  positions 
held   by   university   students   had    been 
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vacated.  It  Is  at  this  level  that  the  real 
benefit  from  Bureau  of  Mines  appropria- 
tions to  the  Nation  is  forthcoming. 

During  the  past  recess,  I  learned  that 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which  la  not 
covered  by  this  appropriation  bill,  was 
considering  buying  expensive  machine 
and  electronic  equipment  for  performing 
accotmting.  budgeting,  and  personnel 
functions  In  a  pt.rtlcular  office.  As  I 
Inquired  into  this,  I  asked  the  question: 
After  this  expenditure,  how  many  people 
will  be  removed  from  the  payroll?  The 
answer  was  none. 

Situations  such  as  this  account  for 
the  proposition  thit  In  many  instances, 
as  the  appropriations  go  up,  the  general 
beneficial  aspects  of  a  program  go  down 
and  the  number  of  Federal  employees 
or  bureaucrats  goes  up.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  committ^^  proi>oses  to  make  a 
detailed  study  with  reference  to  the 
problem.  This  Is  the  proper  approach, 
rather  than  to  make  cuts  without  proper 
background. 

The  Bureau  of  I^and  Management  has 
recently  embarke<l  on  a  general  overall 
program  of  reducing  the  number  of  live- 
stock grazing  on  the  lands  vmder  their 
jurisdiction.  Thi?  was  the  outgrowth 
of  a  report  of  the  Comptroller  General. 
Testimony  comin?  to  our  committee, 
and  particularly  other  investigations 
which  I  have  made,  convinces  me  that 
they  have  made  n^  adequate  surveys  on 
which  to  base  anj  reductions,  nor  have 
they  even  settled  ipon  an  accepted  and 
uniform  method  cif  making  surveys. 

The  suggestion  was  made  that  an 
additional  appropriation  of  $100,000 
would  be  required  in  this  year's  budget 
to  continue  range  survey  work  at  even 
its  present  level.  On  looking  into  this,  I 
am  convinced  th.'.t  there  are  adequate 
funds  available  to  not  only  continue 
range  surveys  at  their  present  level,  but 
to  substantially  arcelerate  the  work.  I 
am  further  convinced  that  the  permit- 
tees and  the  States  involved  are  ready, 
willing,  and  able  to  furnish  matching 
funds,  thereby  reducing  the  appropria- 
tion requirement  from  the  Federal 
Trea.sury,  If  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement will  only  cooperate. 

The  Taylor  Gnizing  Act  has  been  In 
effect  for  25  years  I  can  conceive  of  no 
justification  for  making  sudden  adjust- 
ments without  adequate  range  studies, 
when  they  can  be  accomplished  in  a 
reasonably  short  period  of  time  of  2  or 
3  years.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, in  my  opir.ion,  would  do  well  to 
accept  the  help  that  has  been  offered  in 
accomplishing  thi?se  studies.  To  make 
arbitrary,  uninformed  cuts  which  would 
seriously  affect  the  economy  of  the 
Western  States  und  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  for  years  to  come  would  be  un- 
pardonable. I  sincerely  hope  that  favor- 
able consideration  will  be  given  to  this 
approach. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  this  bill  will 
foster  the  multii)le  use  of  the  public 
lands  of  this  Nation  for  the  good  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  That  multiple  use 
was  first  conceived  and  put  into  effect, 
and  into  writing,  by  the  great  President 
Theodore  Roosevi'lt.  They  include  rec- 
reation, mining,  t.mber,  and  grazing  u.se. 
We  have  recognised  that  there  are  spe- 
cial areas  that  should  be  set  aside  for 


recreation.  We  have  recognized  that 
some  of  these  should  be  in  the  status  of 
wilderness  areas.  I  have  often  said  that 
most  ol  the  wilderness  areas  in  our  part 
I  f  the  country,  at  least,  were  set  aside  by 
uii  act  of  God  and  not  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, «nd  I  certainly  have  stood  for 
their  preservation  and  the  guarding  of 
them. 

I  would  like  to  go  over  fully  the  situa- 
tion that  pertains  to  the  various  agencies 
covered  by  this  bill.  Time  does  not  per- 
mit this  I  do,  though,  particularly  want 
to  mention  that  I  think  the  committee 
has  and  must  in  the  future  give  increas- 
ing attention  to  the  rate  of  expansion 
and  the  increase  in  number  of  areas  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Park  Service. 
Because  of  the  fact  that  both  Yel- 
lowstone and  Grand  Teton  National 
Parks,  as  well  as  several  national  monu- 
ments, are  located  in  the  State  of  Wyom- 
ing. I  had  an  abiding  interest  in  the 
necessity  for  improvement  of  these  and 
all  national  park  areas  even  before  com- 
ing to  Congress.  I  therefore  concen- 
trated on  getting  the  Mission  66  pro- 
gram moving.  Through  the  cooperation 
of  this  subcommittee,  on  which  I  did  not 
serve  at  tlie  tmie.  that  was  accomplished 
in  1958.  The  avowed  purpose  of  that 
program  was  to  place  the  existing  na- 
tional parks  and  monuments  in  a  condi- 
tion, over  a  10-year  period  of  time,  that 
the  existing  facihties  would  be  brought 
up  to  standard  and  would  be  augmented 
to  the  point  that  they  would  adequately 
accommodate  the  increase  in  visitors  as 
of  the  year  1966. 

At  that  time,  the  cost  of  such  a  pro- 
gram was  estimated  at  $459  million.  Due 
to  the  additions  to  the  park  system  since 
July  1.  1955,  that  cost  has  gone  up  by 
$105,659,000.  I  respectfully  refer  you  to 
page  931  of  the  committee  hearings.  It 
behooves  this  committee,  the  legislative 
committee,  and  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  be  ever  watchful  that  we  do 
not  allow  empire  building  and  the  nat- 
ural tendency  of  a  bureau  to  expand  to 
create  something  which  we  cannot  sup- 
port and  something  which  would  destroy 
the  laudable  initial  purpose  of  Mission 
66.  which  is  of  such  importance  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

Some  concern  has  been  expressed 
about  the  cut  in  the  appropriation  for 
the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Re- 
view Commission.  May  I  simply  say  in 
this  regard  that  this  cut,  I  think,  is  jus- 
tified and  will  accomplish  a  twofold 
purpose.  It  was  originally  represented 
to  the  legislative  committee  that  the  staff 
of  this  Commission  w'ould  total  18  mem- 
bers, plus  necessary  stenographic  and 
clerical  personnel.  Already  the  staff  is 
up  to  30  persons,  and  if  the  increases  re- 
quested in  this  budget  had  been  granted, 
it  would  have  gone  to  48.  Twenty-nine 
of  them  would  have  been  scheduled  to 
receive  a  salary  of  $10,000  or  more.  That 
is.  I  believe,  unnecessary  and  was  never 
envisioned.  Furthermore,  the  saving  of 
the  $230,000  this  year  is  necessary,  in  my 
opinion,  for  the  Commission  to  have  left 
within  its  total  authorization  of  $2,500,- 
000,  enough  money  to  accompUsh  its 
work  and  report  to  the  Congress,  as  re- 
quired by  law.  during  fiscal  year  1962. 

May  I  again  say  that  this  was  my  first 
opportunity  to  meet  the  Chaiiman  of 


the  Commission,  Mr.  Laurance  Rocke- 
feller. I  wa-s  very  much  impressed  by 
his  approach  to  the  problems  of  the 
Commission  and  his  ideas.  A-^  a  result 
of  our  committee  hearings  and  conver- 
sations with  hun.  I  have  much  greater 
confidence  in  the  objc^tiveness  and 
practicability  of  the  studies,  if  his  sug- 
gestions and  ideas  are  followed. 

In  closing,  may  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  here  again,  we  have  the  ex- 
ample of  paying  the  price  for  backdoor 
spending;  $4,156,450  of  the  increase 
above  last  year's  appropriation  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  this  Con- 
gress passed  legislation  making  avail- 
able without  appropriation  the  Federal 
hunting  stamp  revenue  for  particular 
purjxjses.  I  do  not  say  that  thus  pur- 
pose should  not  be  satisfied,  but  I  do 
say  that  when  we  pass  the  legislation, 
we  must  expect  to  pay  the  price. 

I  again  say  that  this  is  a  well-corisid- 
cred  bill  and  one  that  you  can  confi- 
dentljT  and  with  pride  support.  It 
might  not  be  all  we  would  like  to  have  in 
particular  areas,  but  considering  the 
overall  budget  demands  as  a  whole,  it  is 
adequate.  The  measure  to  which  the 
appropriation  accomplishes  the  pro- 
grams and  purposes  which  you  liave  a 
right  to  expect  will  depend  on  how  ef- 
fectively the  funds  are  used.  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  increasm?  t-. itent.on 
will  be  paid  to  getting  the  money  down 
to  the  field  level  and  to  accompli-shmg 
these  purposes.  Insofar  as  I  can,  in  my 
present  capacity  or  any  other,  I  intend 
to  work  continuously  for  improvement 
in  the  utilization  of  funds  and  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  purpose. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yieM 
4  minutes  t-c^  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  BroyhillI. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
take  the  floor  at  this  time  to  support 
the  action  of  the  House  Cormiutiee  on 
Appropriations  in  eliminating  certain 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  paiks 
in  northern  Virginia  and  other  sections 
of  the  Washington  metropolit-an  area. 
Since  this  reduction  in  appropriations 
affects  my  own  district,  I  realize  that 
this  is  an  almost  imheard  of  thine  to  q3 
on  the  floor  of  this  House,  that  ratlier 
it  is  considered  natural  for  any  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  automatically  to  sup- 
port any  proposed  appropriation  and  to 
oppose  any  reduction  of  appropriation 
of  Federal'  funds  for  his  own  congres- 
sional district.  I  might  add  that  this 
has  normally  and  consistently  been  my 
own  position. 

However,  in  this  instance.  I  rise  to 
agree  with  the  recent  action  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  in  eliminating 
some  $2  million  in  funds  for  the  pur- 
chasing of  parks  in  the  metropolitan 
area  of  Washington.  I  take  tliis  position 
fully  realizing  that  poUtical  repercus- 
sions are  possible,  but  I  do  not  think 
they  are  likely  if  my  position  is  fully 
understood  by  the  people  I  have  the 
honor  of  representing  in  Congress 

I  believe  that  the  best  way  of  fully 
stating  my  position  in  this  regard  is  to 
refer  to  a  letter  that  I  have  sent  to  the 
governing  bodies  of  all  the  communities 
in  the  10th  Congressional  District  of 
Virginia,  who  allegedly  would  benefit  if 
this  cut  in  appropriations  were  restored. 
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The  letter  is  a.s  follow^: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

HoUnE    OF  REPRi:.SE:NTATIVE.S 

Wa.<hing:on.  D  C     F'>'j^\ary  Itj    ij^n 
The   Htinorab;e   Mayor   and   Members   nr  tuf. 

City  Council, 
AU^zandrin.  V'l. 

The  County   Board  r.y   Arlington.  Va. 
The   Board  mf  Coi-nty   .-^l  psrvisors  of  Fahi- 

r\x  Co"".N'TY  \'a 
Gentlem-n-  Reierence  Is  made  to  the  re- 
cent acti;  :.  ;ii  the  part  Of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  in  which  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  land  for  parks  in  northern 
Virginia  and  other  sections  of  Metropolitan 
Washington  were  eliminated.  Accompany- 
ing this  action  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriatloiis  wis  a  statement  that  the 
people  of  iiort.'.eri:  Virginia  are  among  the 
highest  incjrne  per  capita  in  the  United 
States  and  sii  n;:a  be  able  to  provide  their 
own  parfcs  and  playgrounds  without  Federal 
assistance  I  agree  with  this  statement  and 
strongly  feel  that  our  communities  should 
tiike  care  of  their  local  problems  Insofar  as 
p  tssible,  without  depending  upon  Federal 
-subsidy  rtnd  handout.  I  am.  therefore,  tak- 
ing 'he  p-)Sltlon  that  we  should  not  insist 
up<  n  restoration  of  these  funds  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1.  I  believe  that  the  people  of  northern 
Virginia,  along  with  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  people,  want  to 
bring  our  fl.scal  house  Into  order.  This  Is 
corroborated  by  the  returns  to  my  recent 
questionnaire,  in  which  nearly  80  ptercent 
of  those  who  answered  the  question:  "Do 
you  favor  emphasis  on  a  balanced  budget  In 
the  coming  year'"  answered  "Yes."  If  we 
are  going  to  balance  the  budget  and  still 
maintain  an  adefjuate  defense  program  we 
must  reduce  or  eliminate  all  unnecessary 
and  controllable  domestic  spending.  This 
can  only  be  done  through  the  full  coopera- 
tion of  our  local  communities  in  reducing 
demaJids  for  Federal  handouts  and  subsidies 
for  projects  that  are  properly  a  local  re- 
sponsibility. I  fully  realize  that  this  may 
cause  some  temporary  hardships  in  some 
local  communities  and  disappointment  to 
some  of  our  citizens  groups,  but  if  we  be- 
lieve in  fiscal  responsibility  at  the  Federal 
level,  all  communities  and  all  citizens  must 
Join  In  a  combined  efTort  to  accomplish  it. 

2.  The  Federal  Government  Is  the  major 
Industry  In  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area,  and  as  such  has  a  definite  responsibil- 
ity to  the  communities  comprising  the  area. 
However,  as  I  have  repeatedly  emphasized, 
the  obligations  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  our  local  communities  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  U  the  major  industry,  and  more  par- 
ticularly because  it  Is  a  nontaxpaylng  indus- 
try, and  not — and  I  repeat,  not — because  It 
is  a  paternalistic  Federal  Government.  Since 
the  Federal  Government  does  not  pay  taxes 
such  as  would  be  paid  by  private  industry  of 
comparable  size.  It  Is  right  and  reasonable 
that  there  should  be  compensating  contribu- 
tions in  lieu  of  taxes  to  help  our  local  com- 
munities to  absorb  some  of  the  cost  of  proj- 
ects necessitated  in  major  part  by  the  growth 
of  tlie  Federal  Government  in  our  area. 
Legitimate  Federal  contributions  for  this 
purpose  include  such  Important  Items  as 
payments  to  Impacted  areas  for  the  con- 
strtictlon  and  maintenance  of  schools,  from 
which  northern  Virginia  has  received  bene- 
fits or  has  allocations  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  amounting  to  over  $40  million;  the  con- 
struction of  bridges,  highways,  and  other 
transportation  facilities,  the  major  portion 
of  which  In  northern  Virginia  has  been  paid 
for  by  the  Federal  Government;  the  con- 
struction of  our  major  airports  as  well  as  all 
access  roads  to  It  and  all  necessary  water 
and  ^e-Ai'^f  facilities  needed  to  serve  it  as 
well  vs  tne  -sirroanding  area.  Involving  ex- 
pend; ures  :  about  $20  million;  assistance 
In  -AuLer  supply  and  river-pollution  abate- 
CTient;  development  of  an  orderly  tran.iporta- 


tion  and  communication  program  for  the 
metropolitan  area  of  Washington;  as  well  as 
others  where  the  problem  \fl  created  by  ex- 
panding Federal  activities. 

We  should  not,  however,  expect  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrjnent  to  do  everything  for  us. 
Among  those  things  that  I  believe  we  can 
and  should  take  care  of  ourselves  are:  Inter- 
nal prograrr.s  such  as  police  and  fire  protec- 
tion; storm  sewers;  curbing  and  gutters; 
sidewalks:  improvement  and  maintenance  of 
secondary  streets  and  local  roads:  parks; 
playgrounds;  local  sewage  and  water  supply. 

3.  I  strongly  feel  that  If  we  Insist  on  Fed- 
eral assistance  whenever  and  wherever  possi- 
ble for  all  forms  of  local  projects,  we  are  very 
apt  to  devel  jp  a  reputation  as  being  out  for 
all  we  can  get,  regardless  of  need,  and 
thereby  wes.ken  our  case  before  Congress 
when  we  attempt  to  ask  the  Congress  to 
meet  the  Ju.st  and  legal  obligations  outlined 
In  Item  2  above.  Certainly  you.  as  public 
officials  concerned  with  the  problem  of  allo- 
cating public  funds,  know  that  there  Is  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  those  particularly 
interested  In  one  aspect  of  community  prob- 
lems to  think  of  legislation  concerning  their 
particular  Interest  as  something  special  and 
apiirt  from  the  great  mass  of  other  legisla- 
tion under  consideration.  As  you  know,  this 
simply  Is  net  true,  especially  for  legislation 
involving  expenditure  of  money.  There  Is 
only  so  much  to  be  spent,  and  Its  allocation 
must  be  determined  by  careful  study  and 
negotiation   by   the   responsible   authorities. 

As  your  Congressman.  I  cannot  cry  "wolf" 
too  often  In  seeking  relatively  small  and  less 
essential  appropriations  without  running  the 
risk  of  bein^  disregarded  when  I  seek  my 
colleagues'  votes  for  appropriations  much 
more  essential  to  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict. I  should  like  to  point  out  that  we 
still  have  a  tight  ahead  of  us  to  obtain  ap- 
propriations this  year  for  the  aid  to  Im- 
pacted areas  .school  construction  and  mainte- 
nance program,  which  Involves  several  mil- 
lion dollars  lor  the  XOth  district  this  year, 
and  It  will  not  be  an  easy  fight. 

4.  I  should  make  it  clear,  however,  that 
my  position  on  the  Capper-Cramton  Act  In 
this  Instance  Is  not  taken  because  the 
amounts  Involved  are  relatively  small  com- 
pared to  other  legislation  that  Is  or  may  be 
pending.  It  goes  much  deeper  than  that.  I 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  aid  for  parks  "gets 
a  little  into  chiseling,"  and  I  was  correctly 
quoted  so  far  as  the  words  themselves  go. 
However,  as  Is  so  often  the  case,  these  words 
seem  to  have  been  Interpreted  to  mean 
things  that  were  never  Intended.  They  have 
been  Interpreted  to  mean,  for  example,  that 
I  am  opposed  to  the  Federal  Government  as- 
suming responsibility  for  legitimate  conser- 
vation and  preservation  projects  to  retain 
adequate  open  spaces  and  to  protect  our 
wildlife  and  watersheds  within  or  adjacent 
to  our  rapidly  growing  Washington  metro- 
politan area. 

I  did  not  mean  this  In  any  sen.se  of  the 
word.  On  the  contrary,  I  would  support 
and  advocate  even  greater  assumption  of 
Federal  responsibility  for  legitimate  conser- 
vation projects.  In  the  solution  of  such  proj- 
ects that  transcend  our  local  Jurisdiction 
lines,  I  believe  that  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments  should  take  the  Initiative  and 
In  many  cases  bear  100  percent  Instead  of 
one-third  of  the  costs,  and  I  not  only  would 
support,  but  would  sponsor  legislation  to 
that  effect.  By  the  same  token.  I  believe 
the  local  Jurisdictions  should  take  the  Initia- 
tive and  bear  the  total  expense  of  local  parks 
and  playgrounds  to  be  used  primarily  by 
local  citizens;  that.  Indeed,  It  should  be  a 
matter  of  local  pride  to  do  so. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  by  what  seems  to 
be  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  this  great  Nation  to  accept  as  their 
due  the  benefits  they  receive  from  govern- 
ment. Instead  of  being  grateful  for  benefits 
received,  all  too  many  of  us  seem  angry  that 
these  benefits  are  not  gre.itcr.     In  cur  own 


area,  the  tendency  seems  to  be  to  complain 
constantly  about  the  Federal  Government, 
to  talk  of  It  as  If  It  were  some  sort  of  mon- 
ster without  a  single  redeeming  feature.  I 
would  like  to  say  that,  although  I  do  not 
consider  the  Federal  Government  an  un- 
mixed blessing  to  our  conamunltles,  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  consider  It  an  unmixed  evil. 
Not  only  do  most  of  us  derive  our  livings 
either  directly  through  salaries,  or  Indirectly 
from  business  which  these  salaries  make 
possible,  but  the  Federal  Government  directly 
pays  up  to  100  percent  for  many  facilities 
that  any  other  community  would  have  to  pay 
for  Itself.  If  there  were  not  a  single  Fedeml 
agency  In  the  area,  we  still  would  have  to 
have  some  sort  of  airport  and  we  would  still 
need  some  bridges.  Just  to  mention  two  ol 
the  more  obvious  things. 

It  has  always  been  my  poaltlon  to  work 
closely  with  the  governments  of  my  local 
communities  In  all  programs  and  I  expect  to 
continue  to  do  so.  I  hope,  therefore,  my 
statement  of  policy  as  outlined  above  will 
not  be  Incoiislstent  with  what  is  In  the  best 
interest  of  our  communities.  Yet.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
outline  and  define  clearly  what  the  areas  of 
Federal  responsibility  and  obligation  are. 
Having  defined  them,  we  then  can  legiti- 
mately Insist  that  the  Federal  Government 
fulfills  its  obllgauons.  On  the  other  hand, 
responsibilities  and  obligations  which  are 
solely  our  own  should  be  met  by  our  local 
communities,  and  we  should  reject  Federal 
handouts  or  subsidies  In  meeting  them. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jon.  T.  Bkothill. 
i  Member  of  Conffres*. 

I  wish  to  repeat  that  I  will  not  fcriow- 
ingly  insist  upon  Federal  appropriations 
for  my  constituents  which  are  not  prop- 
erly a  Federal  responsibility.  I  believe 
that  it  is  the  moral  responsibility  of 
every  Member  of  this  body  to  exert  every 
effort  t-o  reduce  unnecessary  and  needless 
Federal  expendttiues  for  domestic  pur- 
poses whenever  possible  even  though  it 
may  hurt  a  little  back  home.  This  in  no 
wise  alters  my  right  and  duty  to  fight  for 
Federal  appropriations  when  I  feel  such 
appropriations  are  a  moral  and  legal  re- 
sportsibility  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  our  communities  Since  the  Federal  » 
Government  is  tfte  chief  industry  of  this 
area,  there  are  many  ways  in  which  the 
Government  is  responsible  to  the  metro- 
politan area  of  Washington. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  development  of 
parks  and  playgrounds  for  our  commu- 
nities is  a  Federal  responsibility  and 
obligation  and.  therefore.  I  support  the 
position  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee in  eliminating  these  items  from  the 
budget. 

Mr  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Idaho  I  Mrs.  Pfost]. 

Mrs.  PFOST.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
wish  to  commend  the  committee  mem- 
bers for  the  excellent  job  they  have  per- 
formed in  bringing  this  appropriation 
measure  to  the  floor.  I  know  it  has  been 
a  tedious  and  arduous  task.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission  and  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  KirwanI. 
what  prompted  the  committee  to  cut 
$230,000  from  the  Commission's  budget 
request? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Because  we  wanted  to 
put  it  to  better  use,  such  as  fire  control, 
Indian  education,  and  .so  forth.  We  al- 
lowed  the   Commission  an  increase   of 
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$100,000  over  the  I960  appropriation  and 
the  bill  also  includes  Sl.850,000  for  rec- 
reation planning  by  the  Forest  Service 
and  Park  Service  which  will  contribute  to 
the  work  of  the  Commission. 

Mrs.  PPXDST.  I  am  concerned  about 
this  cut.  because  it  will  nece.ssitate  a 
substantial  modilication  of  our  work 
plans 

Mr  KIKWAN  We  cut  It  out  simply 
because  we  did  not  see  the  need  to  in- 
crease the  staff  from  30  employees  to  48. 
or  to  pay  all  the  high  salaries  they  re- 
quested 

Mrs  PFOST.  I  would  .say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, we  may.  and  yet  we  may  not 
need  so  many  people.  If  it  appears  that 
we  do  need  additional  staff,  then  I  would 
strongly  urge  that  the  discretion  be  left 
to  the  Commlsslori  As  you  know  there 
are  four  Members  of  the  House  and 
four  Senators  who  serve  on  the  Commis- 
sion, and  I  would  hope  the  funds  could 
be  made  availabl"'  so  the  Commission 
will  be  free  to  extrcise  its  duties  in  the 
most  efficient  manner  possible. 

The  38  people  currently  authorized 
represent  a  basic  organization.  Several 
more  specialists  of  one  sort  or  another 
will  probably  be  needed  during  the  next 
fiscal  year  which  represents  the  most  in- 
ten-sive  phase  of  our  work.  In  answer 
to  the  committee's  question,  therefore.  I 
say  we  may  need  .Tiore  people  to  do  the 
kind  of  job  Congress  envisioned  in  estab- 
lishing this  Commission. 

But  I  offer  the  committee  this  assur- 
ance: The  congressional  members  of  the 
Commission  will  continue  to  see  that 
care  will  be  exercised  In  the  matter  of 
hiring  additional  staff  members. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  reply. 

Mr  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  miiy  require  tc  the  gen- 
tleman  from   Moil -.ana    IMr    Metcalf]. 

Mr.  METCALP\  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
people  of  Montana  appreciate  the  com- 
mittee action  in  in  ?reasing  Forest  Serv- 
ice budget  requests  for  reforestation,  soil 
and  water,  forest  fi.e  protection,  revege- 
tation.  and  range  iinprovement. 

The  $400,000  incri?ase  for  reforestation 
is  of  particular  iiiterest  to  Montana, 
where  almost  341.000  acres  of  national 
forest  need  planting.  At  the  present 
rate.  It  will  take  150  years  to  finish  the 
job. 

We  regret,  however,  that  these  in- 
creases came  at  the  expense  of  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  recreation  program  at  a  tmie 
when  the  use  of  national  forest  recrea- 
tion areas  continues  to  race  ahead  of 
facilities.  The  committee  wisely  noted 
BUI  urgent  need  to  provide  camping  fa- 
cilities for  the  increased  number  of  vis- 
itors in  voting  increased  funds  for  addi- 
tional camp  and  picnic  facilities  in  our 
national  parks.  And  it  is  my  hope  that 
the  other  body  will  at  least  restore  the 
cut  in  recreational  facilities  in  our  for- 
ests. 

As  a  cosp>onsor  of  Public  Law  85-470. 
which  set  up  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission.  I  was  dis- 
appointed that  the  committee  saw  fit  to 
cut  the  budget  request  by  $230,000.  The 
Commission  is  in  the  process  of  taking 
the  first  Inventory  of  this  Nation's  recrea- 
tion resources.  Out  of  this  inventory 
will  come  programs  to  assure  that  the 


facilities  will  be  there  when  N'.e  need 
them. 

To  the  extent  that  this  cut  curtails 
work  on  either  the  inventory  or  on  plan- 
nmg  we  are  doing  a  disservice  not  only 
to  our  people,  turning  in  increasing  num- 
bers to  the  outdoors  for  recreation,  but 
also  to  the  business  community  which 
serves  them. 

The  recommended  budget  estimate  of 
$30  million  for  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  forest  roads  and  trails  is  an 
increase  of  $2  million  over  this  year. 
Together  with  p>ermanent  appropriation 
of  10  percent  of  national  forest  receipts, 
and  the  planned  road  construction  by 
timber  purchasers  under  timber  sales 
contracts  will  provide  for  a  $91  million 
program  next  year. 

JMr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Orepon  IMr.  UllmanI. 

Mr  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
.sources  Review  Commission  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  committee's  report 
with  resE>ect  to  that  Commission. 

The  cut  in  funds  of  almost  20  percent 
will  force  us  to  curtail  our  studMM-opram 
by  more  than  20  jjercent.  As^Bkre  are 
certain  fixed  costs  that  cannot  be  cut, 
the  study  program  must  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  cost. 

The  committee  ix)inted  out  that  its 
action  was  taken  because  the  Park  Serv- 
ice and  the  Forest  Service  are  also  spend- 
ing significant  amounts  on  recreation 
planning.  These  fimds  are  being  spent 
largely  in  connection  with  the  land  man- 
agement re.sponsibilities  of  these  agen- 
cies. ORRRC  was  established  by  us  to 
plan  broad-based  programs  for  the  en- 
tire country  and  for  all  the  people. 

We  need  a  long  range  national  recrea- 
tional program  and  policy.  This  Com- 
mission was  created  for  that  purpo.<:e 
and  if  it  does  a  good  job,  exp>enditures 
in  the  years  ahead  will  be  on  a  sounder 
and  more  prudent  basis. 

Mr  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  [  Mr.  Johnson  ! . 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  deeply  regret  that  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  did  not 
see  fit  to  augment  the  President's  inade- 
quate budgetary  request  for  Federal  co- 
operative funds  for  fire  control,  reforest- 
ation, and  management  of  State  and 
private  forests,  in  line  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  National  Association 
of  State  Foresters. 

The  administration  may  try.  if  it  will, 
to  justify  on  the  grounds  of  "fiscal  re- 
sponsibility" its  pursuit  of  a  policy  of 
niggardliness  with  Federal  funds  for  the 
support  of  this  and  other  worthwhile 
conservation  programs,  but  I,  for  one, 
will  not  be  a  party  to  the  perpetuation 
of  a  policy  which  would  deprive  future 
generations  of  the  opportunity,  indeed  of 
their  birthright,  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
our  forest  resources. 

It  has  been  said — and  I  think  most 
appropriately — that  we  of  the  present 
generation  are  not  in  a  final  sense  the 
owners  of  our  national  resources.  We 
are  really  but  the  guardians  of  this  rich 
and  priceless  heritage,  trustees  to  act 
in  our  own  generation  to  preserve  these 


resource.';  for  the  en.ioyment   and  bene- 
fit of  all  fererat;ori>  to  com^• 

It  is  our  moral  obi:t:at:on  to  ma:nta:n 
and  preserve  that  hentat-'e  Daniel  Web- 
ster's own  words  to  this  effect  have  been 
immorta.ized  by  their  inscription  on  a 
tabkt  over  the  chair  of  the  SjJeaker: 

Lei  us  develop  the  resources  of  our  land. 
call  forth  Its  powers,  build  up  Its  Institu- 
tions, i>romote  all  its  great  Interests  and  see 
whether  we  also  m  our  day  and  generation 
may  not  perform  something  worthy  to  be 
remembered. 

That  this  budgetary  item  involves  the 
preservation  of  some  privately  owned 
forests,  by  no  means  implies  that  no 
public  interest  is  here  involved  to  justify 
the  use  or  expenditure  of  Federal  funds. 
For  one  thing,  a  substantial  p>ortion  of 
these  forests  which  would  share  in  the 
benefits  of  this  cooperative  program,  are 
State  owned.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only 
one-third  of  Colorado's  timberland  is  in 
the  hands  of  private  landowners.  But 
private  or  State  owned,  there  are  many 
other  values  besides  timber  which  are 
inextricably  involved — which  suggest 
that  an  inherent  and  basic  public  inter- 
est is  clearly  involved.  Among  other 
values  which  attach  to  this  program  and 
which  make  it  a  matter  of  public  con- 
cern are  water  supply  and  protection  of 
watersheds,  wild  game  and  sports,  as 
well  as  scenery  and  recreation. 

The  State  foresters  are  unanimous  in 
their  opinion  that  the  present  program 
is  inadequate  and  they  have  requested 
the  following  increases:  Fire  control  on 
State  and  private  forests,  fiom  SlO- 
087.000  to  $20  miUion:  forestry  manage- 
ment, from  $1,543,000  to  $2.5  million; 
cooperative  tree  planting,  from  $290  000 
to  $1  million. 

The  largest  amount  by  far  is  for  forest 
fire  control  and  understandably.  The 
danger  of  forest  fires  due  to  prolonged 
dryness  is  extremely  great  in  the  West. 
The  toll  in  recent  years  has  been  very 
heavy.  I  have  seen  these  forests  that 
have  been  burned  over.  The  loss  they 
repre.sent  in  timber  alone — that  can 
never  be  recovered — is  staggering. 

Nor  can  it  be  correctly  assumed  that 
the  States  are  too  eager  to  relinquish 
their  share  of  the  financial  responsibility 
as  a  result  of  Federal  participation.  In- 
deed, the  facts  bear  out  that  the  reverse 
is  true,  and  that  the  States  have  in- 
creased their  outlays  for  these  activities 
substantially  since  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  entered  the  field.  On  paee  14 
of  the  House  committee's  report  on  the 
Interior  Department  appropriation  for 
1960.  the  committee  had  this  to  say: 

This  program  was  undertaken  In  1924  to 
encoiu-age  the  planting  of  trees  on  Inade- 
quately stocked  State  and  private  forest 
lands  Since  that  time  the  financial  re- 
sponsibility assumed  by  the  States  and  pri- 
vate owners  has  Increased  to  the  point  where 
the  Federal  cost  share  is  now  only  about  10 
percent. 

I  earnestly  trust  that  the  House  will 
approve  an  expansion  of  funds  for  this 
triple- pronged  program  of  cooperation 
in  the  prudent  and  provident  manage- 
ment of  our  State  and  private  forest 
lands,  and  that  the  Senate  will  concur  la 
this  action 

Mr.  KIRWAN  Mr  Chaiiinan  I  yield 
such    time   as   he   may   require    to    the 
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gentleman  fiom  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
QriGLEY : , 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  Mr  Chairman,  T  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRM.A,N  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  ol  the  gentleman  from 
Penn^sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  the  fact  that  the  pending 
measure  proposes  to  continue  the  status 
quo  as  far  as  the  ■'second  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg'' IS  concerned. 

The  committee  report  makes  clear 
that  Conare.ss  has  not  changed  from  the 
position  it  adopted  last  year,  that  be- 
fore any  Federal  moneys  can  be  spent  to 
acquire  additional  Civil  War  lands  at 
Gettysburg  or  anywhere  else  the  local 
communitip.s  involved  must  enact  appro- 
priate zonm.T  ordinances  to  protect  these 
national  monuments  from  commercial 
encroachment. 

Since  such  a  zoninsr  ordinance  is  un- 
der study  but  not  yet  enacted  in  the 
Getty.sbur?  area,  this  means  that  unless 
and  until  such  a  zoning  order  is  adopted, 
the  Park  Service  cannot  acquire  addi- 
tional lands  at  Gettysburg. 

I  will  not  prolong  this  discussion,  Mr. 
Chairm.an.  except  to  express  the  hope 
that  by  this  time  next  year  a  workable 
solution  to  the  problems  we  face  at 
Gettysburg  will  have  been  the  reward 
of  the  many  men  of  good  will  in  and  out 
of  all  levels  of  government  who  are  now 
earnestly  seeking  a  solution. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  [Mrs.  MayI 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRM/N.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

Tliere  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MAY  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very 
glad  that  the  Appropriations  Comrrfittee 
has  allowed  funds  for  education  and  wel- 
fare service  m  the  Bureau  of  |Mian 
AfTairs  in  the  amount  of  the  bud^SH^r;- 
mate  of  S63,669.000.  This  is  an  increase 
in  the  1960  appropriation,  and  the  in- 
crease include.^  32,500.000  to  provide  for 
ed'.ication  of  an  add.tional  2,850  Indian 
pupils,  and  al.so  provides  additional  funds 
for  the  adult  vocational  training  pro- 
gram and  for  employee  health  benefit 
costG.  These  funds  give  great  impetas 
to  the  hope  that  .=;o  many  of  us  have  had 
for  the  betterment  of  the  economic  con- 
dition of  the  Indian  people.  With  this 
wholehearted  cooperation  of  our  Federal 
Goverrunent  with  the  State  agencies  and 
the  communities  and  the  tribes  them- 
selves, I  predict  fulfillment  of  our  desire 
for  vast  improvement  in  Indian  com- 
munity life. 

Indian  and  governmental  leaders  have 
lon£?  reco'.;nized  lack  of  educational  op- 
portunities and  failure  to  take  advantage 
of  ooportunities  as  one  of  the  biggest 
handicaps  of  these  people,  but,  with  this 
further  help  from  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  recent  encouraging  progress 
\v:ll  continue.  In  recent  school  years, 
more  and  more  Indian  vouns?  people  from 
tribes  .n  my  State  of  Washington  have 


been  attending  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  and,  in  the  last  2  years,  the 
num'oer  of  such  students  from  the  three 
Northwest  States  has  more  than  doubled. 
This  could  not  have  happened  without 
this  help  from  our  Government. 

Programs  of  vocational  training  and 
relocation  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  have  also  had  a  marked 
impact  on  the  ability  of  many  Indians 
to  improve  their  economic  situation. 

For  these  reasons,  I  want  to  commend 
the  committee  on  its  action  in  allowing 
these  funds,  and  I  hope  the  Congress  will 
recognize  the  urgent  need  for  final 
approval. 

Mr,-  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  "^ime  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon    [Mr.  NorbladI. 

Mt>  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  commend  and  thank  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
for  approving  $82,890  to  provide  for  con- 
tinued work  on  Fort  Clatsop  National 
Memorial,  Oregon.  These  funds  will  take 
care  of  most  of  the  remaining  construc- 
tion work,  roads,  and  so  forth,  ahd  next 
year  we  can  look  forward  to  completion 
of  this  historic  national  memorial.  Fort 
Clatsop,  such  an  important  site  in  the 
famous  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition.  In 
time  Fort  Clatsop  National  Memorial 
will  be  visited  by  people  from  all  over 
the  United  States,  and  I  am  sure  the 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee are  deserving  of  much  credit  for 
their  recognizing  this  fact  by  approving 
funds  for  this  national  memorial. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  in  conclusion  that  this  committee 
has  over  the  years  been  very  diligent  in 
going  into  all  of  the  budget  requests 
which  have  come  before  the  committee 
from  the  Interior  Department.  We  have 
held  appropriations  down  to  the  mini- 
mtun  required  which  would  still  permit 
good  administration  of  all  the  different 
agencies  and  which  are  many,  in  the 
Interior  Department.  This  is  a  very 
important  department.  It  deals  almost 
entirely  with  the  national  resources  and 
the  wealth  that  springs  from  those  re- 
sources. Revenues  from  the  sale  of 
timber  and  from  mineral  and  oil  leases 
for  several  past  years  has  amounted  to 
an  average  of  almost  one-half  billion 
dollars  annually. 

It  is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to 
serve  on  this  committee  with  our  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Kir  WAN]  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee.  I  take  this  occasion  to 
thank  Gene  Wilhelm  the  clerk  of  the 
committee  and  his  assistants,  who  give 
yeoman  service  year  in  and  year  out 
to  this  great  and  important  task  of  as- 
sisting the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions in  the  great  responsibility  we  have, 
a  responsibility  which  in  the  final 
analysis  is  the  responsibility  of  every 
Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

I  appreciate  the  sentiment  which  is 
always  evidenced  by  the  Members  of  this 
House  when  our  bill  comes  to  the  floor. 
This  bill  is  not  often,  in  fact,  it  is  very 
rarely,  amended  to  any  marked  degree 
for  obvious  reasons.  The  rea.son  Is  that 
we  do  our  fighting  back  of  closed  doors 
and  when  the  bill  finally  comes  out  of 
committee  after  the  markup  it  comes 


to  the  floor  by  unanimous  consent,  with 
full  agreement  by  every  member. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  the  courtesies  they  have 
shown  this  committee  today.  We  shall 
continue  to  operate  In  a  manner  be- 
fitting the  responsibility  we  owe  the 
American  people,  as  their  hired  men. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
testimony  presented  to  our  distinguished 
Committee  on  Appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  and  Related  Agen- 
cies, I  appealed  for  the  most  generous 
Federal  appropriation  possible  for  co- 
operative forestry  programs,  and  I  would 
again  like  to  express  my  deep  interest  in 
obtaining  adequate  funds  for  these  vital 
programs.  I  realize  that  many  demands 
have  been  made  on  our  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  I  certainly  am  sym- 
pathetic with  the  need  to  keep  our  bud^-et 
balanced.  However.  I  believe  that  funds 
spent  for  foresti-y  appropriations  are  re- 
paid, and  will  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
make  money  for  our  Federal  Government 
rather  than  be  a  drain  on  it. 

First  of  all.  may  I  point  out  that,  inso- 
far as  cooperative  forestry  fire  control  Is 
concerned,  the  Batelle  Memorial  Insti- 
tute was  employed  to  make  a  nationwide 
unbiased  survey  relative  to  cooperative 
foresti-y  fire  control  efforts.  This  re- 
search organization  reaflirmed  the  con- 
cept that  the  Federal  Government  should 
share  40  percent  to  60  percent  of  the  cost 
of  forest  fire  control,  and  recommended 
that  $15  million  to  $20  million  of  addi- 
tional Federal  funds  be  appropriated. 
Twenty  years  ago.  Florida  received  about 
45  percent  of  its  fire  control  funds  under 
the  CM-2  law ;  now  Florida  receives  only 
about  17  percent.  Florida  still  has  about 
3  million  acres  of  forest  land  not  under 
protection.  Last  year  22  percent  of  this 
unprotected  acreage  was  burned  by  de- 
structive wildfires  while  only  three- 
tenths  of  1  percent  burned  on  the  17  mil- 
lion acres  under  protection. 

I  should  like  also  respectfully  to  point 
out  the  great  value  of  cooperative 
forest  management  programs.  The 
small  woodlands  of  the  Nation  show  poor 
forest  management  practices.  These 
facts  were  brought  out  in  the  recent 
Timber  Resources  Review,  with  more 
than  half  of  the  Nations  woodlands  in 
these  small  holdings.  The  Farm 
Forester  or  Service  Forester  program 
works  with  the  small  woodland  owners 
in  planting,  thinning,  measuring,  and 
marketing  of  their  small  woodlands. 
Florida  obtains  less  than  20  percent  Fed- 
eral matching  assistance  while  it  would 
be  possible  to  qualify  for  50  percent  un- 
der the  law  if  the  appropriation  were 
increased.  Additional  Federal  funds 
would  help  the  States  do  a  better  wood- 
land management  Job.  particularly  on 
the  small  holdings  throughout  the  State 
and  Nation. 

In.sofar  as  cooperation  in  nursery  pro- 
duction is  concerned,  may  I  respectfully 
submit  that  a  number  of  States  with 
small  nursery  pro"  action  and  slow 
growth  of  seedlings  greatly  need  Federal 
assistance  in  furthering  their  nursery 
and  planting  programs.  Florida,  how- 
ever, with  its  135  million  annual  produc- 
tion of  tree  seedings.  Is  able  to  operate 
its  nurseries  on  receipts  from  sale  of 
seedlings. 
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I  would  also  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service's  Southeastern  Forestry  Re- 
search Center  at  Lake  City,  Fla.,  and  say 
how  proud  I  am  to  have  this  facility  in 
my  district.  The  work  out  at  the  Olustee 
Experimental  Forest  is  a  well-known 
showplace  where  foresters  and  scientists 
from  all  over  America  and  from  many 
parts  of  the  world  come  to  see  the  latest 
developments  in  timber  management 
and  naval  stores.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  necessary  funds  for  the  complete 
program  visualized  by  this  fine  research 
center  be  provided. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
begin  my  remarks  by  congratulating  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
KiRWANl,  and  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  what  we  all  know  to  be 
a  sincere  effort  to  strike  a  realistic  me- 
dium between  requests  for  Federal  funds 
and  the  amounts  that  can  judiciously  be 
spent. 

Personally,  I  am  very  pleased  to  see 
in  the  bill  before  us  today  that  the  com- 
mittee has  seen  fit  to  allow  appropria- 
tions totahng  $121,650  for  three  Florida 
wildlife  preserves. 

I  am  disappointed,  however,  to  see 
the  President's  budget  request  for  $450.- 
000  for  acquisition  of  private  property 
in  the  Florida  Everglades  National  Park 
is  not  included  specifically.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  bill  before  us  calls 
for  appropriation  of  a  total  of  $410,000 
for  national  park  land  acquisition 
throughout  the  Nation — except  for  some 
projects  si^ciflcally  mentioned.  This 
does  not  au(?ur  well  for  a  solution  to  the 
serious  problem  with  regard  to  Florida 
Everglades  National  Park. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  on  July 
2.  1958.  the  Congress  permanently  fixed 
the  boundaries  of  this  great  park  after 
more  than  a  quarter  century  of  dispute, 
and  in  so  doing  included  in  the  ofBcial 
park  area  thousands  of  acres  of  pri- 
vately owned  property 

Today  there  are  99,206  acres  of  pri- 
vately owned  property  within  the  park; 
the  owners  are  seriously  hampered  in 
developing  or  selling  their  holdings:  but 
they  must  pay  property  taxes  on  them. 
This  certainly  is  an  inequitable  arrange- 
ment, which  would  be  corrected  if  Con- 
gress would  make  available  the  money 
■    for  Government  purchase. 

Full  and  proper  development  of  the 
park,  complete  and  eCQcient  wUdlife 
management  are  slowed.  Furthermore, 
many  individuals  are  suffering  hardship 
because  their  prop>erties  are  tied  up.  I 
hope  that  the  needed  funds  as  per  the 
budget  request  will  t>e  included  prior 
to  final  congressional  action. 

Mrs.  MAY,  Mr.  Chairman,  concern- 
ing the  amount  of  tlie  appropriations 
under  this  bill  to  our  Forest  Service.  I 
regret  that  the  committee  for  the  rea- 
sons they  have  outlined  could  not  see 
their  way  clear  under  present  fiscal  con- 
ditions to  allowing  a  higher  appropria- 
tion for  national  forests.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  "Program  for  the 
National  Forests."  or,  as  it  is  more 
popularly  known,  "Operation  Mutiple 
Use,"  has  received  a  great  unison  of  sup- 
port throughout  this  country. 


This  national  forest  program  which 
includes  some  9,700.000  acres  of  national 
forest  lands  in  our  State,  propo.ses  to 
accelerate  our  efforts  to  meet  the  de- 
mands and  needs  of  our  people. 

When  I  was  back  in  my  district  in  the 
State  of  Washington  this  last  fall.  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  program  of 
multiple  use  in  action.    Therefore,  I  know 
from  firsthand  experience  that  this  is 
not  just  a  theoretical  plan  on  paper,  but 
is   an   action   program  which   is   being 
implemented,   and,  even   though   in   its 
pilot  stages  in  many  areas,  we  are  be- 
ginning to  get  outstanding  results.    This 
program  will  have  a  primary  impact  in 
the    years     ahead    in    my    part    of    the 
country,  because  Gifford  Pinchot,  Col- 
ville.  Kaniksu,  Mount  Baker.  Okanogan, 
Olympic,     Snoqualmie.     Umatilla,    and 
Wenatchee — all      names     of     national 
forests,  are  wholly  or  partially  in  my 
own  State  of  Washington.     Under  the 
"Program  for  the  National  Forests."  the 
Washington     forests     along     with     139 
others  are  slated  to  participate  in  the 
proposed  action  plan  to  vigorously  step 
up    the    development,    protection,    and 
management   of   the    181    million   acres 
of  national  forest  resources.     The  pro- 
gram  has   aroused  widespread  support 
among  not  only  conservationists  directly 
concerned  with  national  forest  resources 
but    thousands    of    hunters,    fishermen, 
picnickers,     and     other     recreationing 
Americans  who  use  the  national  forests. 
The  "Program  of  the  National  Forests" 
or  "Operation  Multiple  Use  '  as  many 
prefer  to  call  it,  is  no  "quickie"  affair. 
It  has  been  carefully  developed  over  the 
years,  is  soundly  based  and   has   been 
thoroughly    considered.     It    is    an    in- 
vestment in  one  of  America's  soundest 
commodities — its       natural       resources. 
With  87  percent  of  the  national  forest 
lands  located  in  the  West,  the  national 
forest   program    is   destined    to   have   a 
major  impact  in  the  We.st. 

Basing  our  thinking  on  the  fact  that 
our  renewable  forest  resources  must  be 
used,  conserved,  and  made  to  last  for- 
ever, this  broad  scale  program  estab- 
lishes long  range  national  forest  ob- 
jectives beamed  at  the  year  2000  An 
interim  action  program  meshing  in  with 
the  long  range  plan,  spells  out  what 
needs  to  be  done  in  the  next  10  to  15 
years  toward  meeting  current  needs  and 
attaining  the  long  range  objectives. 

The  interim  program  is  geared  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  the  short-term  pe- 
riod and  to  prepare  the  national  forest 
system  to  contribute  its  fair  share  to  the 
national  well  being  at  the  end  of  the 
century. 
Briefly  here  is  what  it  calLs  for: 
First.  More  outdoor  recreation  for 
more  millions.  Forest  Service  research 
analysts  predict  that  national  forest  rec- 
reation visits  will  leap  from  the  68  5  mil- 
lion visits  8XF>erienced  in  1958  to  130 
million  by  1969.  Let  me  give  you  an  ex- 
ample of  the  fabulous  growth  of  outdoor 
recreation  use  on  the  national  fore.sts: 
In  1958  the  forests  had  40  million  more 
recreation  visits  than  they  had  in  1947. 
In  1958  recreation  visitt  to  .national  for- 
ests exceeded  total  recreation  visits  to 
the  national  park  syst^^m  by  10  million. 
The  program  outlines  broad  activity  to 
expand,   improve,   and   maintain   thou- 


sands of  national  forest  recreation  facili- 
ties now  m  existence  or  to  be  built. 

Second  Better  hunting  and  fishing 
on  the  national  forests  to  accommodate 
the  dramatically  increasmg  number  of 
Americans  seeking  outdoor  sport  on  the 
streams,  lakes,  and  ti-ails  of  the  national 
forests.  It  is  getting  harder  and  harder 
to  find  suitable  places  to  hunt  or  fish 
that  are  not  posted.  To  illustrate  the 
mounting  hunter  and  fisherman  pres- 
sure, in  1958  there  were  13  million  more 
hunter  and  fisherman  visits  to  the  na- 
tional forests  than  in  1947.  Here  are 
some  of  the  major  program  projects 
designed  to  provide  more  fish  and  more 
game  for  the  sportsman:  (ai  Improve 
food  and  cover  on  1.5  million  acres  of 
key  national  forest  wildlife  areas  and 
develop  openings,  food  patches  and 
lanes  in  dense  forest  and  brush  stands; 
(b)  stabilize  banks,  plant  cover  and  im- 
prove the  channels  of  7,000  miles  of  fish- 
ing streams  and  56.000  acres  of  national 
forest  lakes;  (c>  complete  national  for- 
est wildlife  habitat  management  plans 
for  all  national  forests  and  strengthen 
cooperation  with  State  game  and  fish 
departments. 

Third.  More  and  better  water.  Water 
is  one  of  the  most  basic  needs  of  cur 
F>eople.  If  we  were  to  measure  our  Na- 
tion's total  water  u.-^e  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  we  would  find  that  we  use  more 
water  today  than  we  have  ever  used  be- 
fore. Then  consider  the  fact  that  each 
year  we  have  several  million  additional 
people  using  water.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  We  need  more  water;  we  need 
better  water.  The  national  forest  pro- 
gram calls  for  stepped-up  wa;ershed 
management  and  protection  to  increase 
the  quantity  and  improve  the  quality  of 
water  yields. 

Among  the  national  forest  water  pro.i- 
ects  outlined  in  the  program  are  field 
surveys  to  inventory  water  supplies  and 
soil  conditions;  work  to  stabilize  10  000 
miles  of  gullies  and  channels:  the  halt- 
ing of  sheet  erosion  on  1.3  million  acres: 
control  of  erosion  en  14,000  m:]es  of 
roads  and  trails;  the  construction  of  535 
upstream  flood  control  structures  and 
the  control  of  stream  pollution  on  170 
projects.  These  and  other  projects 
should  help  insure  and  protect  national 
forest  water  supplies.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  here  that  1,800  towns  and  cities 
get  their  water  from  the  national  forests. 
In  the  West  50  percent  of  streamflow 
comes  from  the  national  forests.  Every 
dollar  spent  to  increase  the  production 
of  national  forest  water  and  improve  lUs 
quality  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  people 
of  the  West. 

Fourth.  More  wood  for  the  Nation. 
There's  hardly  a  person  that  would  dis- 
pute the  old  saying  that  wood  is  with  us 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  It  is  w  ith 
us  everywhere — in  the  clothes  we  wear, 
in  the  furniture  within  our  homes,  in 
the  houses  we  live  in  ;  in  our  books,  new  s- 
papers  and  in  our  personal  family  docu- 
ments— our  marriage  licenses,  our  birth 
certificates,  our  deeds,  and  even  in  our 
morteapes.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  6000  uses  for  wood.  It  has  been 
proven  in  times  of  war  and  emergency 
that  a  nation  with  an  ample  supply  of 
wood  has  the  material  within  its  forests 
that  can  be  used  as  an  effective  substitute 
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for  numerous  critically  needed  metals, 
minerals,  chemicals,  and  it  can  even  be 
converted  into  food  for  man  and  animal. 
Cur  scientists  have  found  ways  to  make 
a  complete  meal  for  man  out  of  wood. 
In  a  more  recent  development  the 
abundant  southern  pme  tree  has  been 
made  to  yield  a  lubricating;  oil  -.'.  hicli  i.s 
very  effective  in  modern  enmnes  which 
operate  at  extrem-^'.y  hish  temperatures. 
Then,  looking  at  the  other  end  of  the 
scale,  man  has  yet  to  find  a  suitable  sub- 
stitute fur  the  wooden  railroad  tie.  God 
forbid  that  we  have  an  atomic  war.  but 
should  i:  occur  and  should  our  cities 
be  decimated,  our  survivors  could  turn 
to  our  more  remotely  located  forests  for 
refuge  until  it  is  safe  to  return  to  the 
Cities.  All  this  has  convinced  me  that  it 
is  imperative  that  a  resource  as  valuable 
as  our  forests  must  be  given  the  best  of 
care. 

Now  what  does  the  national  forest 
program  propose  to  do  for  wood  produc- 
tion? It  proposes  to  increase  the  annual 
national  forest  tree  hai-vest  from  7  to 
11  billion  board  feet  through  more  in- 
tensified sustained-yield  management  of 
present  t.m'ocr  stands,  and  by  growing 
more  and  better  trees,  reducing  disease. 
insect  and  fire  losses  and  by  improving 
utilization.  Juot  in  ca.3e  you  are  wonder- 
ing what  11  bilhcn  board  feet  stacks 
up  to — with  this  amount  of  lumber  you 
could  build  1,100  000  5-room  wooden 
dwellings.  That  is  almost  enough  to 
house  ail  the  inhabitants  of  Chicago; 
and  that  is  a  lot  of  lumber.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  well  to  note  that  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  the  Department  cf  Agri- 
culture Aeency  that  manages  the  na- 
tional fcresis,  Krows  trees  and  sells  them 
when  they  are  ready  for  harvest.  This 
timber  is  sold  to  the  highest  bidders  in 
the  lumbering  industry.  About  a  year 
ago  the  Forest  Service  took  in  Its  bil- 
Liontli  dollar  in  national  forest  receipts — 
most  of  which  came  from  the  sale  of 
timber.  Although  it  took  the  Service 
more  than  50  years  to  achieve  the  billion- 
dollar-income  mark,  the  Sei-vlce  expects 
to  reach  its  second  billion-dollar  mark 
in  about  10  years.  Not  all  this  money 
went  back  to  thp  Federal  Treasury. 
Twenty-fue  percent  was  returned  to  the 
counties  for  local  schools  and  roads  and 
an  additioral  10  percent  was  spent  on 
local  national  forest  roads. 

The  value  of  the  national  forest  tim- 
ber cut  in  fl.scal  year  1959  was  almost  $114 
mil'icn.  There  are  several  major 
projects  propased  in  the  national  forest 
program  to  produce  more  and  better 
quality  wood.  They  include  the  in- 
creased salvacre  and  sale  of  stagnant  tim- 
ber stands  and  dead,  dying,  and  diseased 
trees  a^  well  as  the  seeding  or  planting 
of  3.3  million  acres.  The  improvement 
of  11  million  acres  of  young  timber 
•tands  by  pruning,  weeding,  thinning, 
and  by  planting  recently  burned  areas 
is  plaiined.  The  program  also  calls  for 
the  completion  of  up-to-date  inventories 
for  commercial  forest  lands  and  timber 
management  plans  for  all  national  for- 
ests. The  national  forest  trees  and  tree- 
land  are  there.  They  need  this  extra 
shot  in  the  arm  to  achieve  optimum 
timber  production. 

F.ith,  Better  range:  better  grazing. 
To    us    \«.ei>tera    people    the    raising    of 


livestock  is  a  hi-:h  priority  business. 
Better  ran^e  niean.1  better  grazing.  An- 
other important,  feature  of  the  program 
for  the  national  forests  provides  for  im- 
provma:  the  range  resource  to  a:hieve 
sustained  high  level  forage  production 
and  better  watershed  conditions  through 
intensified  management,  better  range 
prsLctices  and  more  balanced  use.  The 
program  aims  to  make  more  lands  avail- 
able for  grazing  under  conditions  that 
promote  individual  and  community 
stability.  Included  are  plans  to  con- 
struct 18,000  miles  of  fences  and  9.500 
water  facilities;  plans  to  bring  forage 
capacity  and  range  use  into  balance  as 
rapidly  as  practicable;  plans  to  restore 
desirable  vegetation  and  control  poison- 
ous plants  on  iAjnillion  acres;  and  plans 
to  complete  and  keep  current  range 
analyses  and  management  plans  on  all 
national  forest  grazing  allotments. 
Implementing  the  grazing  phase  of  the 
program  could  elevate  national  forest 
.grazing  to  where  the  land,  livestock,  and 
ranchers  w-ould  all  benefit — a  most  desir- 
able objective. 

While  the  comprehensive  national 
forest  program  provides  for  accelerated 
treatment  and  u.se  of  the  basic  forest 
resources — water,  wildlife,  wood,  recrea- 
tion, timber  an  '  the  range — the  objective 
of  meeting  Interim  needs  and  preparing 
the  national  forests  for  the  year  2000  will 
also  require  expansion  of  supc>orting  na- 
tional forest  activities.  Here  are  some 
of  the  other  things  the  program  pro- 
poses to  accomplish:  It  intends  to  in- 
tensify forest  protection  in  its  broadest 
senses;  this  includes  protection  against 
forest  fires,  insects,  and  diseases.  It  in- 
tends to  expand  the  national  forest  road 
system,  ad  ast  boundaries,  and  con- 
solidate national  forest  ownership.  It 
propHDses  to  build  essential  structures  and 
secure  the  equipment  needed  to  do  the 
job.  It  plans  to  hasten  foresti-y 
research. 

In  svunmary  I  would  like  to  say  that 
Secretary  of  Acrriculture  Ben.son's  "Pro- 
gram for  the  National  Forests"  is  a  large 
scale  multiple  use  operation  designed  to 
meet  one  of  the  immediate  challenges  of 
our  time — the  mounting  prejjsure  of  peo- 
ple upon  the  national  forest  resources. 
It  gives  promise  of  substantial  direct 
financial  returns  to  the  Nation.  Cash 
receipts  could  double  in  10  to  15  years, 
rising  to  $210  million  annually.  Annual 
payments  from  national  forest  receipts 
to  local  counties  for  schools  and  county 
roads  would  likewise  increase.  The  cap- 
ital value  of  national  forest  lands,  tim- 
ber and  forage  would  expand  by  about  a 
billion  dollars. 

Then,  there  are  great  secondai-y  and 
Intangible  benefits.  The  tremendous  soil 
and  water  values  which  would  accrue 
from  this  program  cannot  be  measured 
in  dollars.  Nor  can  the  personal  pleas- 
ure, relaxation,  and  spiritual  satisfac- 
tion additional  millions  of  hunters,  fish- 
ermen, campers,  picnickers  and  other 
Americans  would  derive  from  national 
forests  be  gaged  in  dollars. 

The  program  for  the  national  forests 
or  "Operation  Multiple  Use."  as  many 
prefer  to  call  it,  is  an  investment  de- 
signed to  continue  to  secure  the  future  of 
America's  national  forest  resotu-ces  and 


to  make  them  serve  the  people  of  our 
Nation  better  than  ever  before. 

While  I  feel  that  the  actual  dollars 
and  cents  investment  that  we  make  here 
today  in  passmg  this  Forest  Service  item 
under  the  Department  of  Interior  budg- 
et does  not  allow  us  to  go  ahead  with 
this  outstanding  program  as  quickly  as 
would  seem  Justified  by  the  return  we 
can  expect,  I  still  commend  the  commit- 
tee for  the  increases  it  has  made.  I  hope 
this  stands  as  a  recogn'tion  on  Uie  part 
of  Congress  of  the  vast  importance  of 
■Operation  Multiple  Use,"  and  that  it 
implies  continued  and  increasing  appro- 
priation support  in  the  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  read 
the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TrrUt    I — DtPAHlMENT    OF    THI    INTXXIOR 

Departmental  offices 

Office  of  Saline  Water 

Salaries  and  expenses 
For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  of  July  3,  1952,  as  amended 
(42  use.  1951-1958),  authorizing  studies  ot 
the  conversion  of  saline  water  for  beneficial 
consumptive  uses.  $1,355,000. 

Mr  METCALP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  his  press  conference 
last  Wednesday  President  Eisenhower 
was  asked  about  the  school  support  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate.  His  reply  in- 
cluded these  words: 

I  do  not  believe  the  Federal  Government 
ought  to  be  In  the  business  of  paying  a  local 
official. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  the  fact  that  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion, the  appropriation  bill  for  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  and  Related  Agen- 
cie.=?.  including  the  Forest  Service,  pro- 
vides money  to  help  pay  the  salaries  of 
at  least  95.653  local  officials. 

Under  the  Clarke-McNary  Act,  the 
Federal  Government  helps  the  States 
pay  the  salaries  of  at  least  94.553  local 
ofllciaLs.  They  Include  533  farm  for- 
esters. State  employed,  who  work  with 
farmers  on  forestry  problems.  8,000  per- 
manent and  88.000  temporary  employees 
in  the  cooperative  fire  control  program. 

Under  the  Pittman- Robertson  and 
Dingell-JoJmson  Acts,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment helps  pay  1.100  officials  in  the 
State  fish  and  game  depai  tments  of  all 
50  States. 

Now  I  favor  the  use  of  Federal  tax 
funds  for  paying  these  local  officials,  and 
schoolteachers,  too.  But  I  suggest  that 
before  action  on  this  bill  in  the  other 
body,  the  President  be  asked  to  make  his 
position  clear.  Does  he  want  these  local 
officials  to  receive  Federal  funds,  or 
does  he  want  them  taken  off  the  Federal 
payroll? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  bill  be  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order?  If  not,  the  Chair  wiil 
recognize  Members  to  offer  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  f  ollow.<: : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Or  .ss  On 
page  38.  line  3.  Insert  the  following  and  re- 
number the  lines  accordingly: 

"TTTLK    TV OENEXAL    FRO\'TSIOWB 

"Sec  401.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act,  or  of  the  funds  avail- 
able for  expenditure  by  any  Individual,  cor- 
poration, or  agency  Included  In  this  Act, 
shall  be  used  for  publicity  or  propaganda 
purpose  designed  to  support  or  defeat  legls- 
^        latlon  proposed  or  pending  before  Congress." 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr  Chairman,  the 
committee  wiU  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr  JENSEN  Mr  Chairman,  we  also 
on  this  sidf'  arrept  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIHMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  ri.'-c  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment,  w.th  the  recommendation 
that  thr-  anu  :..;:n*nt  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill,  a.s  amrnded,  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Aero:  dint' ly.  thf  Committee  rose,  and 
the  S;xukpr  having  re.Mimed  the  chair, 
Mr  Ppr  E  Chairman  of  tlie  Comrriittee 
of  the  Whole  Hou.s*^  on  the  State  of  the 
Union.  rpp<.)rted  tiiat  that  Committee. 
hiivint;  had  undc:  corisideration  the  bill 
■  HR  10401'  niakinK  appic  priations  for 
the  Dt'partment  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated a-'Piicies  for  Uie  fLscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  U'61.  and  for  other  pur- 
pcxse.s.  had  di:e<'ted  hun  to  retK>it  the 
bii;  back  to  the  H>  use  wjih  an  am^'nd- 
ment.  with  the  recommendatirin  that  the 
amendment  b*^-  a^'recd  t^>  and  that  the 
bill,  as  amended  be  passed 

Mr  KIRWAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  :no\e 
the  previous  q' if  stir. n 

Tlie  previous  que.stion  wa.s  ordered 

The  SPKAKKi  TTlie  qiestion  Ls  on  ti.e 
amendment 

The  aniendrr.'  i,t  was  agreed  to 

The  bill  was  .:dered  to  be  ensrrossed 
and  read  a  thirc  Lime,  wa.*  rr-ad  the  third 
lime  and  pa&se«l  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  o  .  tJie  table 


GELN'El^AL  1  J:AVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr  KIRWA:;  Mr  Speaker  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  thnt  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  d.i\s  in  which  to 
extend  their  re-narks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed 

Tlie  SPFJ^KEI:  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.'-t  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  oDjection. 


JOINT   COMMFjTEE    ON    WASHING- 
TON   NTETROPiDLITAN    PROBLEMS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  82.  extending  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Was.iington  Metropolitan 
Problems 

I  might  .'^ta^^  that  I  have  mentioned 
this  matter  to  the  Speaker.  The  re.solu- 
tion  merely  continues  Llie  existence  of 
the  Joint  Comn  Ittee  on  Washington 
M»  tro^Hjlitan  P:  obU-m..s  for  a  few 
months  lonKer.  I  have  cleared  this  with 
the  ranking  member  on  the  Comriiittee 
on  Rules  and  with  the  committee. 


Tlic  Clerk  read  tl.e  concurrent  re.'solu- 
iion.  as  follows; 

Hesoltrd  by  the  Srnate  ithc  Hoiife  of 
Reprcsrntatires  conn.  rr,np  ,  That  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Wachlnpt<7n  MetropK)lltan 
Problems  created  by  liou.se  Concurrent 
Resolution  172.  agreed  to  Auf?u«t  2t*.  1957, 
Is  hereby  conunued  through  iiepteniber  30 
li*60 

Sec.  2.  The  Joint  committee  is  hereby  hh- 
thorlzed  to  make  expenditures  from  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1960,  through  September  30,  1960. 
which  shall  not  exceed  t25.000,  to  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Joint  committee. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Coffin  >.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  nght  to  object,  is  this  going  to  cost 
any  additional  money? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia  I  tlimk  a 
small  amount,  which  will  come  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  There 
will  be  no  obligation  on  the  House  fund 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  longer  will 
this  continue  the  life  of  the  Commis- 
sion? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  We  very 
much  hope  that  with  this  resolution,  its 
work  will  be  completed  in  the  next  2  or 
3  months. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
question  is  on  the  concurrent  resolution 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  coi.- 
curred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  ROMILO  RETURNS 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  MHSsacliu-^etts  Mr. 
.Speaker  I  ask  unaiKmous  consent  to 
extend  mv  roma-k.'-  at  this  point  m  the 
RrcoKD  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  thcie  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewom«n  from 
Massachusetts'' 

There  wa."^  no  objection. 

Mrs  RCXiEliS  o!  MassachusrUs  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  know  it  ii>  o!  great  interest  to 
ail  of  tlie  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, that  Gen.  Carlos  P  Romulo 
has  been  returned  to  the  Unit^^d  Stale.": 
as  the  Ambassador  of  the  Pwepublic  of 
the  Philippines.  General  Romulo  is  a 
former  colleague  of  ours  here  in  the 
House.  Many  of  us  know  him  well,  and 
we  who  know  him  well  valued  his  friend- 
ship greatly.  In  the  many  years  of  his 
public  service  in  the  interests  of  the  Phil- 
ippine i>eople.  General  Romulo  has  be- 
come one  of  the  great  statesmen  of  the 
world.  He  is  highly  respected  every- 
where. His  integrity,  sincerity,  courape. 
and  untiring  energy,  has  made  him  a 
statesman  of  great  dependability.  As 
friends  of  his  we  are  delightf^  he  is  back 
with  us.  and  that  we  wiU  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  wise  counsel  in  the  many 
preat  problems  involving  the  Asiatic 
l>eople. 

Last  December,  following  diplomatic 
prot-<x'ol  to  resign  his  post  after  the 
recent  national  election  in  the  Philip- 
pines. General  Romulo  went  to  Manila 
He  tendered  his  re.signation  because  he 
thought  it  was  only  right  that  after  the 
election  the  President  .should  have  com- 


plete freedom  m  selectm?  an  Amba-ssa- 
dor  to  the  United  States.  President 
Carlos  P.  Garcia  has  shown  preat  con- 
fidence m  General  Rc>mulo  by  reappoint - 
in.e  him  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
and  sending  him  back  here  to  Washing- 
ton to  continue  his  brilliant  representa- 
tion of  the  Philippine  people.  Since 
1952.  General  Romuio  has.  with  out- 
standmij  ability  and  great  patriotii>m 
and  with  great  honor,  represented  the 
Philippine  people  Certainly  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Philippines  should  be 
congratulated  for  returning  General 
Romulo  to  Wasiiington 

General  Romulo.  with  his  wide  knowl- 
edge of  international  affairs  and  his  par- 
ticular knowledge  of  the  problems  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Phihppines.  as  well  as 
those  of  Asia  in  general,  has  won  the 
resi>ect  and  esteem  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  that  of  all  the  free  nations  of 
the  world.  He  has  represented  his  coun- 
try with  consummate  tact  and  skill,  he 
has  defended  the  interests  of  the  Philip- 
pine ptHjple  with  firmness  and  vigor  All 
who  know  General  Romulo  know  of  his 
great  courtesy  and  admue  him  for  his 
patriotism,  and  for  alwa^'s  upholding  and 
so  effectively  presenting  and  arguing  for 
everyUimg  that  he  believes  is  best  for  the 
Republic  of  llie  Philippines  and  its 
people. 

As  the  Resident  Conamissloner.  many 
of  us  ha%  e  seen  him  in  action  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives. 
and  we  know  of  his  great  ability.  We 
have  heard  him  m  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  as  a  delegate. 
Many  times  he  has  come  to  us  personally 
to  present  the  position  of  his  country  in 
regard  to  a  particular  problem  and  to 
plead  his  country's  cause  The  Philip- 
pine people  could  have  no  more  untir- 
ing persistent  and  ccwnpetent  spokes- 
man than  General  Romulo  The 
RepubUc  of  the  Philippines  is  indeed 
extremely  fortunate  to  have  this  distin- 
guished gentleman  as  their  envoy  to  the 
United  States. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans Affairs  I  know  personally  how 
tirelessly  General  Romulo  has  worked  to 
benefit  and  lielp  veterans  of  the  Philip- 
pines. Toetther  we  have  had  long  dis- 
cus.sions  about  the  problems  of  thr^  vet- 
erans of  tlie  Philippines  He  has  clo.sely 
followed  every  legislative  mea-^uic  affect- 
ing them.  H.s  determined  interest,  his 
comjilete  knowledge,  his  overwhelining 
desire  to  help  the  Filipino  veterans, 
is  admirable  and  respt^cted  In  an  un- 
paralleled elective  way  he  has  con- 
stantly defended  their  cause,  and  with 
courtesy  and  firmness  advanced  solutions 
to  many  of  the  problems  involving  the 
veterans  of  the  Philippines.  General 
Romulo  has  never  missed  an  occasion, 
not  only  to  insist,  but  to  sugge.st.  methods 
as  to  how  the  nghts  and  claims  of  the 
Philippine  veterans  might  be  justifiably 
concluded  Surely  in  this  great  effort 
and  in  the  tremendous  progress  he  had 
mace,  he  has  earned  the  gratitude  of 
every  veteran  of  the  Philippmes. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to 
extend  our  welcome  back  to  General 
Romulo.  During  these  days  of  crises 
and  of  great  international  problems,  we 
are  indeed  fortuiiate  to  have  with  us 
this  distinguished  statesman  who  is  so 
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fi-ieiidly  to  America  ar.d  y*  i  ~o  ;)atiiotic 
and  loyal  to  hi.s  own  courury.  We  are 
rortunate  to  have  the  advantage  of  his 
;-^:eat  WLsdom  and  wLse  counsel. 

Recently  the  Standai-d-Times  of  New 
Bedford  Ma.s.s  .  v.  ho.se  publisher,  Mr. 
Ha,sil  Brewer,  is  one  of  America's  dis- 
r;!it;ui.sned  new-spaoermen  and.  I  might 
.■-•ay,  a  verv  f::-.e  frier.d  nf  mine,  in  an 
editorial  pubh.sh^d  or.  W^'dn^-^day.  Jan- 
uary 20.  1960.  ^.xpre-s.sf's  acc.iately  and 
very  well  -he  feelin^'-s  w-  have  regarding 
General  Romulo.  ar.d  at  this  time.  Mr. 
ftpeaker,  undi  r  unanimous  consent.  I  in- 
clude th;>  editorial  with  my  remarks: 
A  Needed  Friend 
Gen  Cirl  s  P  R omulo  took  the  customary 
scep>s  of  diplomatic  protocol  to  resign  his 
post  as  Philippine  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Suites  upon  the  r«^-p;v  reelection  of  Presi- 
dent Carlos  P  Gd.--'  :a  H  wever.  It  was  only 
President    Garcia    reap- 


Above  and  oeyond  his  work  as  a  diplomat 
over  these  many  years,  General  Romulo  has 
come  to  represent  the  symbol  of  the  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  Philippine  citizens 
who  suffered  and  sacrificed  for  the  United 
States  during  the  darkest  hours  of  Pearl 
Harbor,  the  cruel  Pacific  war  against  the 
Japanese  and  the  trying  postwar  years. 

When  General  Romulo  is  reappointed  Am- 
bassador, Americans  will  welcome  a  tried 
and  true  frlet  ri  ubn  h^s  just  been  away  for 
awhile. 


a  lormalitv  be:  .-. 
points  th;s  s.d:.j.i:'  and  long-time  friend  of 
the  Unl'ed  H'at«s  to  the  post  he  has  han- 
dled so  ably  since  early  in  1952. 

Genera!  Ron",uI"  known  affectionately  as 
"the  last  man  off  Bataan."  has  become  one 
of  our  own  :n  Washington  and  at  the  United 
Nations  in  New  York.  Yet.  with  all  his 
dedicati. .!.  ,ir,d  friendship  to  the  United 
Stiites  h<^  .^,i.s  :►•:■..  uned  a  distinguished 
fpresentaMvp  <  :  •.;-  .  wn  country,  the  Phil- 
ippines ar.d  h;.s  p-.-i"  :'e  as  a  spokesman  for 
progres.'!:-.  e  Aia  ics  has  grown  through  the 
years. 

In  St  me  <■.•  the  tj-vir.r  r^"-  -ds  when  rela- 
tion.-?  between  The  U:.  •.•';  .S-.Ates  and  the 
Phiimp::ie.s  .s.:pf>ed  into  the  state  of  broth- 
eriy  qui>rreL-  Gen^.'^i  Romulo's  was  the  voice 
of  reason  thd*  u.sui  v  brought  the  two  back 
together  n  'r.t-  <-  nimon  cause  for  peace 
and  jM.st '.•.>' 

There  are  a  :t^  nn  ■  -ers  Involving  the 
UniT^-d  St.^tes  and  th<>  ..s.^nd  republic  which 
will  need  solving  i.,*i  r.e  next  few  years. 
Tliere  IS  the  matter  ;  i:  >  military  bases  In 
the  Philippines,  the  question  of  export  and 
import  taxes,  and  the  ultimate  settling  of 
Philippine  wartime  claims  against  the  Gov- 
eniment  at  Washington. 

With  General  Romulo  as  Ambassador  In 
W  ishlngf.,,;  the  Philippines  may  be  assured 
■  ■;  a  strop.sc  voice,  a  voice  which  will  be 
heeded  bv  r.'i-er;?^:.  representatives.  And 
tn^  I'ni-ed  -,-,-^-  r-.  ,  ,  be  assured  that  any 
reque.sts  he  preser.ts  have  been  thoroughly 
explored  on  a  oa.>i>  of  Justice  with  no  selfish 
political  aim. 


STATIC  SUCJAR  QUOTA  FOR  PHILIP- 
PINES PLACES  INDUSTRY  IN 
STRAITJACKET 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ou.s  matter  and  a  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
distressing  plight  of  the  Philippines  is 
very  much  in  the  news  and  a  source  of 
deep  concern  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  ^t  is  my  opinion  that  reports  of 
unfriendly  reactions  of  the  failure  of  the 
United  Statfs  to  commit  itself  to  one  or 
another  forai  of  economic  assistance  are 
inaccurate  and  unfair.  The  assurances 
of  President  Garcia  of  the  continuing 
friendship  of  the  Philippines  only  adds 
to  what  mu.it  be  the  certain  conviction 
of  the  American  public  that  a  long  and 
finn  alliance  with  a  friendly  people  is 
not  shaken  apart  on  the  basis  of  eco- 
nomic adversity. 

Many  methods  of  helping  the  Philip- 
pines have  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
suggested  and  considered  At  this  time 
I  am  addressing  myself  to  one  form  of 
help  which  will  cost  American  taxpay- 
ers nothing  and  which  indeed  may  be 
considered  the  fulfillment  of  a  moral  ob- 
ligation on  the  part  of  our  Government. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  importation  of  sugar 
from  the  Philippines. 

The  sugar  industry  of  the  Philippines 
has  always  t-een  basic  in  their  economy. 
The  war  wrought  havoc  which  took  the 

Table  1. — Sialic  sugar  quotas  of  Philippines 


greatest  patience  and  courage  to  over- 
come. Not  only  did  sugar  exports  cease 
but  lands  and  physical  facilities  were 
wholly  destroyed. 

After  the  war.  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  Philippine  sup- 
pliers were  given  an  allotment  of  the 
domestic  sugar  consumption  of  the 
United  States  consisting  of  a  fixed  ton- 
nage quota  instead  of  a  {percentage  of 
our  total  consumption  which  existed 
under  earlier  law  The  change  had  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  Philippine  share 
by  2  9  percentage  points.  Other  sugar 
producing  countries,  both  those  which 
paid  full  duty  and  those  which  like  the 
Philippines  enjoyed  some  favorable  tariff 
position,  became  the  residual  suppliei-s 
of  our  market. 

It  was  contemplated  that  in  further 
revisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  annual  m- 
creased  consumption  of  sugar  by  United 
States  users  as  estimated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  would  be  met  by 
suppliers  from  our  domestic  sugar  pro- 
ducers and  foreign  suppliers  in  the  pro- 
portion of  55  percent  from  the  former 
and  45  percent  from  the  latter.  Indeed, 
when  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  came  up  for 
revision  in  the  year  1956  the  estimated 
increase  of  sugar  consumption  in  the 
United  States  above  a  stated  basic 
amount  of  8.350.000  tons  was  so  appor- 
tioned. But  of  all  the  foreign  suppliers, 
both  full-duty  countries  and  tariff- 
favored  areas  like  Cuba,  the  Philippines 
alone  were  omitted  from  participation. 
The  result  has  been  that  since  1956,  of 
the  major  foreign  .suppliers  which  have 
produced  sufficient  sugar  for  export  to 
the  United  States  only  the  PhiUppines 
show  a  static  tonnage  quota  Peru  has 
increased  from  69,547  tons  to  86.867  tons, 
the  Dominican  Republic  from  51.757  tons 
to  88,831  tons.  Mexico  from  34.200  to 
66.266  tons.  Nicaragua  from  10.584  tons 
to  15,266  tons  and  Cuba  from  2.942,115 
tons  to  3.437,582  tons.  The  Philippines 
on  the  other  hand,  year  after  year  after 
year,  remain  at  980.000  short  tons  estab- 
lished for  it  years  ago.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
submit  with  these  remarks  a  table 
graphically  illustrating  this  inequitable 
situation: 


ArcH 


Dome.-tic  bfst 

M;niil.tn«l  rane . 

>r»w.ii) 

Fucitu  Kico 

Mr«iu  iolunds 

I'hilippinee 

Cuba 


Initial 
qao(a:4 


Annoiuicod 

Dtv.    20, 

1967 


1,900.188 
.587, 476 

1,065,513 

1.114,130 

1.'.,  193 

9H(l,  000 

2,942,  115 


Proration 
of  Puerto 
Kiean  an<l 
liawaiiaa 
deficits  ■ 


Announerd 

Apr.  23, 

196b 


2.03.^112 
62fi,22.'> 
965,513 
914.131) 
1.5. 193 
980,000 

3. 077,  442 


Additional 
pror.ition  of 

Puerto 
Rican  and 
Hawaiian 
deficits  ' 


.\nnounced 

Mav   9, 

1958 


,088,306 
MZ  593 
8fi.5,513 
8m,  130 
15.193 
9«aOOI) 

,157,880 


Increase  in 

quota  of 

l(JO,i*»i 

tons  ' 


Annnuneed 

May    !<*, 

1958 


2,  130,  9«7 
•>.i6,  719 
*".5. 000 
H<i.-,.  000 
M.^371 
'.«<).  000 

3,  l^\.  148 


,  |^J^'^«tion  of  Puerto  Rican  deficit  of  200.000  tons  and  Hawaiian  deficit  of  100.000 

1..',  i!^''*"*  of  ft<l<litional  Puerto  Rican  deficit  of  50.000  tons  and  Hawaiian  de-lcit  of 
Jtii.OOi)  tons. 

>  lui  ludos  prr.nvtion  of  deficits  in  Puerto  Rico  of  2f.2,191  ton.^;  Hawaii  213  00.'>  tOM 

1,.,  Li;!."'.'*"^'*  "'  further  Puerto  Rican  deficit  of  50,000  tons  and  Hawaiian  deik it  of 
liW.ooo  tons. 


Further 
proration  ol 

Puerto 
Riuui  .and 
Hawaiian 
deficits   < 


.Annouurrd 

-May    23, 

1958 


2, 184.  4Rt 
672,  is«i 
765.000 
81.5.(1110 
l.\  371 
980,000 

3, 26r,,  154 


Inorea<<e 

ill 

quota  of 

100,000 

ton.s  » 


Announced 

Juno    18, 
1US8 


C,  227,  S.'iS 
«M5,441 
7».5,  OOr) 

8!.5,ono 

1.5.  549 

9M0,()00 

3.294.247 


Proration 
of  deficit  in 

Virviti 
Islands  aij>l 

further 
deflrit   in 
Hawaii  * 


Announce<l 

Sept.    22. 
19o8 


2,  2.V>.  874 

»l»4.  154 

700,000 

81.5.000 

ti.  11)0 

<»<( !.«)«) 

3.331,(i67 


Inorensr  in 

quota   of 

lon.ooo 

loos  ' 


.^nn^mntt•d 

Oct.  2, 

1968 


2.299,199 
707,  «8A 
700,  on) 
81  .V  000 
I's  100 
WU.OOO 

2.359.600 


Incr^av  In 
ijuoti   u( 

im.ooo 
t4ms  • 


Peru  per- 
DllUi-d  iui- 

jioris   In- 

rreajied 

31,279  tons  < 


Announced!  .Announced 


Oct    14, 
19.5(( 


2,  342,  488 

72«).  «)5 

700,000 

81 5,  OUO 

0,  100 

gMO,noo 

3,387.682 


Nov.  «. 
1958 


2,34-2.488 
720,805 
700,000 
81.5.000 
6,  100 
960.  OIX) 

1,387,682 


Incri-aw<  in 

Cuba's 

quota 

M,UOO  tons 

and    ofT- 

settlnR  rte- 

cr«-A,«*   in 

domestic 

bevt  arou  *• 

Anuoun(«<l 

Nov.  13, 

19.58 


Z  292. 488 
720.  WW 
700,01)0 
81 '.UK) 
«.  KIO 
980,000 

a,  4117.682 


•  Includes  pnH-ation  of  deficits  in  Puerto  Rico  of  .■i2S,iS3  tons,  Hawaii  325  49ii  tons 
ilkHation.^  from  Peru  and  Coeta  Kica  of  22,fil9  tons  and  2,2.')S  tons,  resnect  ivelv' 


*'«  i^*^ "VV"'"."  '.  \'  "^  'V'^.  v_„r..™  ,v«o  1,1  ii.iiiw  ujus  ;»riu  -',<.«  tons.  respecuviMv. 

I  r.-rnticnof  V  )r?in  I^lan.lsdeflotof  9,449  tonsanddeficiUsin  Puerto Ricoof;;25  2.5:1 

trn''".Jrr'^'*>V'-f*"''**^  toits  and  reallocations  from  Peru  and  Costa  Rica  of  22',019 
loiu-  and  .',i5»  tons,  rcsixTt  A  fly. 


» InrludeA  proration  of  deflcltji  In  Puerto  Rlro  of  3.38.314  tons,  Hawaii  402  988  ton^ 
V  irKln  Inlands  9,627  tons,  and  reallocaUons  from  Peru  and  CosU  Rica  of  28  949  Ions 
Mid  2,.{17  tous,  rp«}>o<tiToly. 

•  Includes  proration  of  deficits  In  Puerto  Ri.>o  of  3.M,375  tons,  Hawaii  416  479  toiM. 
Virgin  Islands  9,805  ton.s,  and  reallociitioiis  from  Peru  and  Costa  Rica  ol  31  27'J  tool 
and  2.375  ton.s,  resi)ettlvely. 

•  .Not  bein?  a  jKirtK  ipant  in  the  International  Pu<far  Agreement,  Peru's  permitted 
i?J^,'".^.^'°  '^  ^'"'.'**^  States  were  limit«d  to  ,•.',.■>««  tons.     The  increase  of  31.27V 


tons  Ls  the  re.stilt  of  tlie  accession  by  Peru  to  the  a«rreriiient  early  in  .November  1958. 
"  1  he  incrcise  of  .50.000  tons  In  Cuba's  quota  *.ls  ufT-^et  by  a  detreajte  of  a  similar 
amuucit  in  iiio  |>iutiitioii  of  quota  deficits  previ.xi5ly  made  to  the  domestic  beet 
sug-ir  atco. 
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1;   ")'    r,Mnf 

1..  r,r  Phrl 

'ppiv"  —Continued 

Are* 

Initial 
quotas 

Announced 

Dec.    30, 

1957 

Prerattoo 
of  Puerto 
Rhsaand 
Hawaiian 
deOciU 

Announced 

Apr.  23, 

1968 

A  MitlonaJ 
proraiicoof 

Puerto 

Rioanaad 

Hawallait 

deficiU 

Annofinced 

May  9, 

1968 

Increaeatn 

quota  of 

lOO.noe 

ton* 

Announced 
May   19. 

1958 

proration  of 

Puerto 
-^lean  and 

<lefkaj 

Announced 

May  23. 

1968 

Inrrenee 

in 

quota  of 

100.000 

tool 

Announced 

June    18, 

1968 

Proration 
of  deficit  in 

Virgin 

Islands  and 

fnrtljer 

deficit  In 

IlawaU 

Announced 

Sept.  22, 

1958 

Increase  In 
quota  of 

100,000 

tons 

Annotmced 

Oct.  2, 

1968 

Increase  In 

quota   of 

100,000 

tOB» 

Announced 

Oct.  14, 

1958 

Pern  per- 
mitted im- 
ports In- 
creased 
31,270  tons 

Announced 

Nov.  6, 

10S8 

Increaac  ia 
CtibRS 
quota 
50,UU0  tons 
and    ofT- 
eettinif  de- 
crease in 
domestic 
beet  area 

Aimounccd 
Nov.  i:i, 

1958 

Other  totvlcn  (full  duty): 

Peru 

06,547 
81,  757 
34.200 

10,  SM 

6.7W 

3.313 

8,2fiT 

XVI 

3,  VA 

631 

filC 

llO 

84 

3 

68.  .547 

61.  7.57 

34.209 

10.  .5M 

6.761 

3,313 

3.267 

3.2r.7 

3,aR4 

631 

816 

1>«2 

84 

3 

69,547 
61,  757 
34,209 
10,584 
6,761 
3,313 

3,ai» 

3,267 

3,a(^ 

631 

516 

1<Q 

84 

73,S77 

^■^.707 

89,800 

11,  157 

.5.900 

3.383 

3,327 

3,327 

3,333 

631 

516 

183 

M 

3 

73,877 

66.707 

39.309 

11,1.57 

6,909 

3,383 

3,327 

3.327 

3,323 

(i31 

516 

183 

84 

3 

56.588 

72,967 

62,556 

13,883 

7,313 

4.086 

4.007 

4.007 

1,123 

747 

611 

215 

99 

4 

^^588 

72,967 

.52.555 

13,883 

7,313 

4.086 

4.007 

4.007 

1,123 

747 

611 

215 

09 

4 

65,588 

79.901 

.59,390 

14.762 

7.663 

4.225 

4,132 

4.132 

1,123 

757 

619 

218 

101 

4 

65.568 

86.831 

66. 2W 

15,628 

8,005 

4,398 

4,263 

4,253 

1,123 

766 

626 

221 

102 

4 

86,867 

86.831 

06.266 

15.628 

8.005 

4.350 

4.-263 

4,253 

1,123 

700 

626 

221 

102 

4 

80,867 

86  831 

66,266 

1,V628 

KOW 

4,  3.59 

4.253 

4.253 

1.123 

7W 

638 

HI 

102 

4 

I>omiDicao  Republic...... 

Meiico     ..... ............ 

Nicarafua.. ........ ...„■'.. 

llalU _ 

Netherlands . _... 

China 

Panuma 

Costa  Rica  .  ..     „      . 

Ciinada ..... 

1.'nlt«<l  Klii«dom 

i                       ... .. .... 

Total  other  loreltn 

18«,3U 

186,385 
11800,000 

in,  385 

201,796 

201.796 

217,306 

317,205 

232.615 

248.025 

279.304 

279.304 

Grand  totaL. 

^•00^  MO 

8.800,000 

8,9oaooo 

8,900,000 

9.000,000 

9,000,000 

0.100,000 

0.200,000 

■>  0,200,000     n  0.200,000 

"  The  total  of  the  IikUtI  tual  area  qaotas  Is  9,231.279  tons.    The  .'■"e<TetRry's  determination  of  the  U.P.  reTJlrempnts  (qnofa)  t?  9,200,000  tons. 


When  in  the  Sugi  r  Act  revision  of  1956 
the  producers  of  the  Philippines  were 
arbitrarily  denied  participalion  in  the 
filling  of  tlie  increj'.sed  demands  of  U.S. 
consumption,  many  Membeis  of  this 
House  were  acutely  iisapixiinted.  A  hoi>e 
was  held  out  to  the  Philippines  that  in 
future  revisions  the  injustice  resulting 
from  the  exclusion  of  the  Philippines  in 
the  1956  revision  would  be  remedied. 
The  President  in  his  message  accom- 
panying approval  of  the  extension  act 
stated: 


It  waa  not  conald 
mend  an  Increase  In 
this  time.  I  believe 
new  amendments  ar^ 
conclusion  of  the  pr 
should  be  given  to  t 
to  share  In  increaced 
provided  for  other  f 
bill. 


ired  feaalble  to  recom- 
the  Philippine  quota  at 
'.  therefore,  that  when 
•  being  prepared  at  the 
esent  act,  consideration 
llowlng  the  Philippines 
consumption,  as  la  now 
>relgn  countries  by  this 


In  hearings  held  during  1955  on  pro- 
posals to  extend  tlie  Sugar  Act  of  1948 
it  waa  shown  that  not  only  were  Philip- 
pine sugar  supplier?  entitled  to  increased 
quotas  based  on  higher  domestic  sugar 
consumption  but  the  economy  of  the 
Philippines  was  in  dire  need  of  the  as- 
.sistance  which  such  a  step  would  render. 
What  could  be  said  on  earlier  occasions 
in  behalf  of  the  Philippines  can  be  re- 
peated now  with  even  greater  force  and 
urgency. 

Our  ties  of  warm  friendship  with  the 
Philippines  need  io  emphasis  at  this 
time.  Our  repeat«l  acts  of  generosity 
and  the  fruits  of  the  helping  hand  which 
we  have  from  time  to  time  extended  to 
the  Philippines  as  a  war-stricken  area 
should  not  now  be  ciiluted  by  a  failure  to 
adopt  a  measure  wl"  ich  is  consistent  ■.,  :tli 
sound  economy  as  well  as  the  ends  of 
justice. 

In  pei-mitting  tht  Philippines  to  enjoy 
a  share  of  our  inoeased  sugar  unpcrt-s 
from  foreign  countries  to  supply  the  ex- 
cess in  domestic  su{  ar  con.N\imption  over 
the  basic  quantity  of  8.350  OJO  ions  per 
year,  we  ai  r.  t  n.  aiiy  sense  or  to  any 
degree  .ninawiUt;  the  position  of  domestic 
suppliers  who  will  :.lways  have  an  allot- 


ment of  55  percent  of  the  Increased  de- 
mand. It  is  with  respect  to  the  remaining 
45  F>ercent  which  is  supplied  by  foreign 
areas  that  the  Philippine  sucar  industry 
must  be  considered.  The  allotment  of  a 
small  share  of  this  percentage  to  the 
Philippines  would  be  inconsiderable  com- 
pensation indeed  for  the  long  p>eriod  of 
privation  suffered  by  the  Philippines  dur- 
ing a  war  which  certainly  was  not  their 
responsibihty.  It  need  not  be  pointed  out 
that  during  the  time  that  the  Philip- 
pines were  prevented  from  enjoying  their 
normal  sugar  export  other  foreign  sup- 
pliers reaped  the  benefits  of  the  increased 
business  in  the  United  States  resulting 
from  the  absence  of  Philippine  sugar 
supplies. 

Before  concluding  these  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  may  be  worthwhile  to  repeat 
the  record  of  the  steady,  continued  de- 
cline of  Philippine  participation  in  the 
sugar  supply  of  the  United  States.  When 
in  1948  a  fixed  tonnage  quota  of  980,000 
short  tons  per  year  was  allotted  to  the 
Philippines  In  pursuance  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Philippine  Trade  Act  of  1946  the 
percentage  quota  enjoyed  by  the  PhiUp- 
pines under  the  terms  of  the  1937  Sugar 
Act  was  abandoned.  This  cl.au'  e  re- 
duced the  earlier  proportion  by  2  9  per- 
centage points  if  total  U^S.  req.^.rLrr:tnts 
were  7.8  million  tons,  and  by  ubcui  3  6 
percent  if  total  requirements  were  8  2 
million  tons.  At  the  same  time,  Cuba's 
share  was  increased  from  28.6  percent 
under  the  1937  act  to  32.3  percent  with 
total  requirements  assumed  at  7.8  million 
tons  under  the  1948  act  and  to  32.6  per- 
cent with  total  requirements  assumed  at 
8.2  million  tons  under  me  1951  amend- 
ments. The  so-called  fuU^duty  countries 
enjoyed  a  threefold  increase  oi  their  re- 
spective shares. 

Article  n.  paragraph  I  of  tha  Plalip- 
pine  Trade  Agreement  Revision  A^t  of 
1955  states,  and  I  quote: 

Th.e  establishment  herein  of  the  limitations 
on  the  amounts  of  Philippine  raw  and  refined 
sugar  that  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehotuee.  In  the  United  States  for  con- 
sumption, shall  be  without  prejvidice  to  any 


Increases  which  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  might  allocate  to  the  Philippines  la 
the  future. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Congress  ■n  :!! 
again  pass  up  the  chance  to  give  ih<^ 
Philippine  sugar  industry  rr.  orro'-:'-.- 
nity  for  expansion  and  th;-  kf-t;i  t.-.at 
industry  in  a  straitjacket  as  lar  as  the 
U.S.  market  is  concerned. 

To  sum  up  on  the  highlights  of  t'^* 
case  for  Philippine  suear  supp]!ers  .:i 
any  further  revisions  of  the  .Surrar  Ac' : 

First.  For  many  yea:s  the  o'.i'^ta  of 
U.S.  consumption  allotted  to  the  Pl-silip- 
pines  has  remained  static  at  980,000  tons 
p>er  year  resultin-^-  in  a  decrea.«^^  of  the 
percentage  proportion  of  Philippine  pa:-- 
ticipation  in  view  of  the  steadf.y  increas- 
ing demands  of  the  United  States,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  participation  in 
terms  of  perct'ntaec  proportion  of  othr;- 
foreign  suppliers  has  increased 

Second.  The  Philippines  liave  .^.nce 
1956  been  paying  duties  on  suear  im- 
ports which  will  increase  progressively 
until  the  Philippines  enter  an  ar.^a  coin- 
parable  with  Cuba  or  perhaps  even  -*  ita 
the  so-called  full-duty  countries. 

Third  In  1955  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  arrn^i'  s 


of  our  Government 


,-H 


•ident 


himself  held  out  a  promise  t^;at  wY.-n 
further  amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act 
are  prepared  consideration  would  be 
given  to  allowing  the  Philippines  to  share 
in  increased  consumption  as  is  now  pro- 
vided for  other  foreign  countries. 

Finally — and  this  is  of  the  greatest 
significance  to  mc — including  the  Philip- 
pines among  the  foreign  suppliers  of  in- 
creased domestic  sugar  requirements  will 
assist  the  Philippines  in  a  time  of  need 
and  give  further  recoi^nition  to  the  bonds 
of  friendship  and  alliance  which  exist 
and  I  hope  will  continue  to  prevail  be- 
tween oui'  countries 


PAY   RAISE  FOR   POST.\L   AND 
FFDERAL    EMPLOYEES 
Mr.  TOLL.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imcus  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
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1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pemisylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker  I  have  in- 
troduced today  a  bill  identical  with  the 
bill  introduced  earlier  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  IMr.  Morrison  and  my 
,  colleague  from  Philadelphia.  Mrs. 
GR.^N.AHA.v,  callinsr  for  an  adequate  in- 
crease in  the  waees  of  po.stal  and  other 
Federal  employ r-e.s. 

The  postal  employee  has  always  been 
the  forgotten  man  in  the  economic  mar- 
ket. The  entire  history  of  Fi-deral  em- 
ploymen:  disciases  a  constant  effort  on 
their  part  to  catch  up  with  the  cost  of 
livins;  and  the  wage  levels  of  private  in- 
di'.stry.  On  the  one  occasion  that  they 
did  achif^ve  parity,  in  the  depression 
year  of  1933  the  Government  made 
drastic  reduction.s  in  their  wages. 

Po>taI  employees,  led  by  the  National 
Association  of  Letter  Carriers,  are  now 
enga^-^ed  m  a  crusade  for  economic 
equality  They  are  trying  to  catch  up 
with  their  civilian  brothers. 

Secretary  of  Labor  James  P.  Mitchell 
has  underlined  the  unfair  conditions 
which  e.xi.st  today  in  a  press  release 
dated  February  1  i\\  that  press  release. 
Mr.  Mitchell  states  that  the  take-home 
ray  or  spendable  earnings  of  the  aver- 
age factory  worker  is  now  $82  a  week 
for  a  man  with  three  dependents.  The 
take-home  pay  of  a  letter  carrier  with 
three  dependents  is  only  $64.97  a  week, 
or  almost  $18  a  week  less  than  the  pay 
of  a  factory  worker 

The  National  A.ssociation  of  Letter 
Cariier.s  ha.s  developed  figures  showing 
that  m  manv  commtmities  postal  em- 
ployee.s  receive  anywhere  from  25  cents 
to  75  cents  an  hour  Ie.ss  than  do  garbage 
collectors. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  this  is  unfair. 
It  is  imjust.  Thf'  Government  should 
be  a  model  employer  of  its  citizens.  It 
.'■hould  set  and  comply  with  the  stand- 
ards which  :t  imposes  on  industrial 
employers. 

I  hope,  Mr  Speaker,  that  this  House 
will  rally  unanimously  behind  the  efforts 
of  postal  employees  to  achieve  economic 
equality.  They  have  always  earned  a 
decent  salary— now  it  is  our  obligation 
to  make  certain  they  are  paid  a  decent 
salary. 


IN  COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  HE- 
ROIC DEAD  OF  THE  BATTLESHIP 
•MAINE" 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  Hotise,  the  gentleman  from 
Ilhncis  IMr.  O'Hara]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
sixty  and  two  years  ago  an  American 
battleship  was  blown  up  in  the  harbor  of 
Havana  in  Cuba  and  the  lives  of  266 
American  sailors  were  sacrificed.  It  is 
not  stretching  for  the  fanciful  and  the 
cramatic  to  say  that  the  sinking  of  the 
battleship  Maine  on  February  15,  1898, 
ciianged  the  course  of  history.  Future 
historians  when  they  make  the  tracings 


and  evaluat  on  of  evenus  and  their  re- 
lationship each  t-o  the  other  can  reach 
no  other  cor.cliosion. 

The  sinkir.g  of  the  Maine  brought  on 
the  war  with  Spain,  which  at  that  timp 
still  wa.s  retarded  a.s  one  of  the  four 
great  world  powers  with  its  h^'d  firmly 
fixed  on  C'lca  and  Puerto  Rico,  clase  to 
our  eastern  American  shoreline,  and  on 
the  Philippine  Islands,  far  in  the  Pacific. 

Tl.e  war  with  Spain  was  fought  by 
volunteers,  cnjdely  equipped,  clothed  for 
the  tropics  in  the  heavy  wear  of  winter- 
time, and  with  rations  so  unfit  for  hu- 
man consumption  that  among  our  troops 
in  Cuba  dis<?ase  ran  rampant  and  un- 
checked. Yet  this  force  of  volunteers. 
fighting  on  land  and  sea  in  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pac.fic,  never  lost  a  battle  or  a 
skirmish,  never  suffered  a  reverse,  and 
by  quick  and  smashing  victories  by  sea 
and  quick  and  .smashing  victories  by 
land,  crushed  and  forced  the  capitula- 
tion of  what  then  was  rated  one  of  the 
four  great  world  powers  in  exactly  64 
fighting  days,  counting  from  Dewey's 
naval  victory  at  Manila  on  May  1.  in- 
cluding the  fighting  in  Cuba  that 
reached  its  terminating  and  triumphant 
climax  on  July  1  and  2  and  ending  with 
the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Atlantic 
fleet  off  Santiago  de  Cuba  on  July  3. 
After  that  the  war  was  over  as  far  as 
any  real  resistance  was  concerned. 

No  other  war  in  history  ever  was 
waged  and  v.'on,  on  land  and  sea  in  two 
oceans,  without  a  single  reverse  or  a 
solitai-y  temi>oraiT  dipping  of  the  colors. 
in  .such  a  brief  period  of  fighting  time- 
little  more  than  2  months — and  with 
such  world-reshaping  repercassions. 
The  "spirit  of  '76'  truly  had  its  rebirth  in 
the  "spirit  of  '98.' 

AMERICAN-  YOUTH  IN  SAME  UNIFORM 

Since  the  end  of  that  war  of  60  and  2 
yeai-s  ago  96  American  Spanish  War  vet- 
erans have  .-served  in  this  body.  Some 
were  from  the  North,  some  from  the 
South,  others  from  the  East  and  the 
West.  On  this  phase  of  the  war  with 
Spain,  its  influence  in  healing  the  wounds 
of  a  bitter  conflict  between  the  States 
that  had  colored  many  battlefields  with 
the  blood  of  northern  youth  and  the 
blood  of  southern  youth,  pennit  me  to 
speak  briefly. 

The  war  with  Spain  came  only  33 
years  after  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  and 
among  the  elder  American  officers  were 
some  who  had  served  gallantly  with  the 
Union  Army  and  some  who  had  served 
gallantly  with  the  Confederate  Army. 
It  thi-illed  the  country  that  they  again 
were  fighting  side  by  side  in  the  same 
American  uniforai.  The  younger  sol- 
diers had  grow  n  up  in  the  post-Civil  War 
period,  when  sectional  sentiments  were 
centered  in  the  North  around  Union 
veterans,  then  in  the  prime  of  their  lives, 
and  in  the  South  arotmd  the  Confed- 
erate veterans.  Now  the  sons  of  Union 
families  and  the  sons  of  Confederate 
families  were  in  the  same  uniform  in  the 
massing  of  the  Nation's  youth  to  ad- 
vance the  destiny  of  the  Republic,  and 
all  felt  the  exhilarating  emotional  ex- 
citement of  :he  reunion.  When  they 
returned  from  the  war  and  organized 
the  Unit-ed  SiJani.sh  War  Veterans  they 


selected  for  the  trousers  of  their  vet- 
eran uniform  the  gray  of  the  South  and 
for  the  coat  the  blue  of  the  North. 

Ninety-three  yeflis  after  the  end  of 
the  War  Between  the  States  and  60 
years  after  the  close  of  the  war  with 
Spain.  Confederate  veteran*  and  their 
widows  for  the  first  time  were  put  on  the 
Federal  pension  i-olls  the  same  as  Union 
veterans.  This  was  accomplished  In  the 
law  enacted  by  the  85th  Congress  rais- 
ing the  pension  of  Spanish  War  widows 
and  which  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
had  introduced  by  request  of  the  na- 
tional legislative  committee  of  the 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans 

nmrx  or    »8*  soMrrHiNC  keal 

As  the  last  veteran  of  the  Spanish - 
American  War  in  this  historic  Chamber 
I  have  had  a  responsibility  that  I  could 
not  shaj-e  with  anyone  and  yet  could 
not  have  discharged,  at  times  Inade- 
quately I  am  afraid,  had  It  not  been  for 
the  never  failing  understiinding  and  the 
so  much  appreciated  friendship  of  my 
younger  colleagues  and  younger  fellow 
veterans. 

Events  moved  so  rapidly  after  the  turn 
of  the  century  one  great  and  devastating 
world  war  following  another,  with  peri- 
ods of  tragic  depression  and  periods  of 
marvelou.s  advance  and  progress,  that 
the  war  with  Spain  which  triggered  this 
chain  of  world  reshaping  events,  literally 
was  last  in  the  shufTle. 

The  "spirit  of  '98"  was  something  real. 
It  was  the  motivating  force  of  a  people 
awakened  to  the  call  of  a  destiny.  It  Is 
difficult  for  another  generation  to  under- 
stand. The  researchers  of  a  later  gen- 
eration ti-y  to  reconstruct,  but  their 
measure  of  interpretation  always  is  the 
measure  of  their  own  generation.  The 
"spirit  of  'gS"  was  not  a  hy.sterla.  It 
was  not  something  manufactured  by 
demagogs. 

It  was  a  dedication  to  destiny  in  the 
age  of  the  horse  and  the  buggy  when 
people  sensed  within  themselves,  al- 
though without  understanding  or  defini- 
tion, that  ahead  were  the  airplanes,  the 
annihilation  of  distances,  the  knitting 
together  of  a  whole  universe.  American 
youth  from  tlie  North  and  the  South, 
the  East  and  the  West,  near  the  turn  of 
the  century,  were  responding  to  the  call 
of  the  future  fo|-  preparation  for  the 
tasks  ahead  when  our  country  would  be 
charged  with  world  responsibilities  and 
the  advancement  of  human  welfare  and 
contentment. 

OUR    DEBT    TO    DF-AD    OF    THE    "MAINE" 

Today  we  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Congre.ssof  the  United  States 
are  honoring  the  memory  of  the  heroic 
dead  of  the  battleship  Maine.  On  every 
February  15.  or  nearest  day  thereto  that 
the  House  has  been  In  session,  since  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  been  a 
Member  of  this  body  there  has  been  a 
special  order  for  1  hour.  From  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart  I  thank  my  colleagues 
for  their  participation  on  these  anniver- 
sary occasions.  I  hope  and  pray  that  in 
this  historic  Chamber,  enriched  with  its 
memories  of  tran.scending  personalities, 
of  traditions,  and  sentiments  that  tell  the 
story  of  Americana,  the  15th  of  Febru- 
ary will  never  go  unnoticed. 
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The  "spirit  of  9%'  is  tlie  common 
heritage  of  the  p-»oples  of  the  Umt-ed 
States  and  the  i>e->pleji  of  the  Republic 
of  Cuba,  the  Com Tion wealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Re)ublic  of  the  Philip- 
pines. I  hope  and  prav  that  aJv^ays  on 
the  15th  of  Februa -y.  the  annivcr^ar.-  r-f 
the  tragedy  that  brought  the  pe^>p'ie5  of 
these  lands  together  in  a  commn!.  cause 
for  freedom  and  i.  democracy  built  on 
recognition  of  human  dignity,  men  and 
women  and  children  In  all  these  land.s 
will  pause  to  rem  »mber  how  much  we 
all  owe  to  the  2t.6  men  who  died  in 
Havana  Harbor  60  and  2  years  ago  today. 

For  the  beautiful  island  of  Cuba  and 
for  its  p>eoples  I  hold  an  affection  second 
only  to  that  for  m-'  own  country  and  its 
peoples  As  a  boy  I  fought  with  Ameri- 
can soldiers  and  Cuban  soldiers  that 
Cuba  might  be  free.  I  have  abiding  faith 
that  nothing  will  ever  render  asunder 
the  affection  of  tht  peoples  of  the  United 
States  and  the  peoples  of  Cut>a 

Mrs  CHURCH.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  O  HARA  of  Illinois  I  gladly  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois. 

Mrs.  CHURCH  I  would  like  to  have 
the  honor  of  announcing  to  the  House 
that  the  present  s))eaker.  the  gentleman 
from  lUmois  IMr  OHaraI,  is  the  only 
remaining  Spanisli-American  War  vet- 
eran in  the  House  a  fact  of  which  we  in 
Illinois  are  very  proud  I  wish  you  could 
have  been  with  me  when  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  visit  Spain  with  Mr  OHara 
S  jMtrs  ago,  when  the  gentleman  told  he 
was  the  last  reraiuning  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War  veteran  in  the  House.  He  was 
met  not  only  witn  respect  for  himself 
but  with  recorded  respect  for  the  coun- 
try he  represents.  I  am  glad  to  be  here 
today  to  make  thL'  announcement  in  the 
House. 

Mr  OHARA  of  Illinois  I  appreciate 
so  much  the  remtrks  of  my  friend  and 
colleague  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois 
(Mrs.  Church  J.  ]  mu.st  take  advantage 
of  this  occasion  to  tell  you  what  hap- 
I>ened  when  we  vi;.ited  the  University  of 
Madrid.  I  had  sjwken  first,  but  I  had 
suggested  that  there  would  come  a  day 
when  in  Spain  there  would  be  women 
serving  as  Mrs.  Cttctrch  is  serving  here 
now.  In  public  office.  Mrs  Chttkch. 
always  quick  of  wit,  following  me,  said. 
after  paying  me  a  gracious  compliment. 
that  she  was  surp  ised  that  I  had  for- 
gotten that  had  it  not  been  for  a  woman 
in  Spain  I  would  net  have  been  a  Member 
of  Congress. 

R^Vl^hK>     or    HOh       m^NK     M      r>.rnN 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlema:i  from  Maine,  the 
Honorable  Frank  M  CorriN.  It  is  most 
appropriate  that  the  address  on  this 
memorial  occasion  should  be  made  by  a 
Representative  from  the  great  State  for 
which  the  battleship  Maine  was  named 
I  know  of  no  one  who  couM  do  richer 
justice  to  the  occh.sion  than  my  friend 
and  colleague  who  during  his  service  in 
this  body  has  endeared  himself  to  all  his 
colleagues  and  by  us  great  industry,  his 
warm  and  courteous  deportment,  and  his 
towering  ability  has  won  in  highest 
measure  the  e.steem  and  admiration  of 
leadership  and  rsnk  and  file  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 


Mr  COFFIN  Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  lUmois  for 
hi.s  kindne.ss  in  yielding  to  me  and  in 
giving  me  the  privilege  of  sharing  these 
moments  with  him,  moments  which  are 
preciou.s  to  our  r.ational  history  as  well 
a.*-  tlif  tradition  of  the  State  which  I  have 
tile  honor  to  represent  I  do  not  .sup- 
po.se  that  the  State  of  Maine  has  any 
greater  proprietary  interest  in  the  bat- 
tleship Maine  than  any  other  State  be- 
cause in  the  roll  of  the  266  who  went 
down  on  that  fatal  night  some  62  years 
ago  yesterday,  the  roster  of  all  the  States 
in  the  Union  at  that  time  is  pretty  well 
represented.  There  «ere  some  Maine 
men  there  certainly,  but  there  were 
Ohioans,  New  Yorkers,  men  from  every 
part  of  the  country,  a  fine  crew,  and  a 
fine  corps  of  officers. 

It  started,  we  might  .say.  in  a  parlia- 
mentary manner  because  the  Maine  was 
stationed  in  Floridar-and  its  duty  pre- 
ceding the  fatal  event  that  we  are  com- 
memorating today  was  to  search  out  and 
prevent  filibustering  among  the  keys  off 
the  Florida  coast.  Not  the  kind  of  fili- 
bustering that  we  occasionally  read 
about,  the  kind  that  takes  place  ocx:a- 
sionally  on  Capitol  Hill,  but  filibusters  in 
the  old  sense  of  being  independent  mili- 
tary adventure. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  the  battle- 
ship Maine  was  not  engaged  in  creating 
any  obstacles  to  the  traditional  parlia- 
mentary process. 

The  Maine  received  its  orders  to  go  to 
Havana  and  under  Capt.  Charles  Sigs- 
bee.  proceeded  into  the  harbor  and  was 
shown  a  berthing  place  by  the  appro- 
priate Spanish  officials.  While  there  the 
highest  traditions  of  our  diplomacy  as 
well  as  of  our  military  were  observed. 
The  captain  made  contact  with  our  con- 
sul, Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee.  Every  attempt 
was  made  to  soften  the  harshness  of 
criticism  against  this  country.  The 
provocations  which  existed  at  that  time 
against  us  remind  us  of  some  of  the 
things  we  read  about  ourselves  today. 

There  were  circulars  in  the  streets  of 
Havana  referring  to  us  as  Yankee  pigs. 
Temperatures  were  running  high.  But 
our  officers  under  the  leadership  of  Cap- 
tain Sigsbee  took  every  precaution  to  ex- 
tend the  hand  of  friendship,  to  extend 
the  olive  branch.  They  participated  in 
social  functions  on  shore.  The  captain 
even  attended  one  or  two  bullfights 
which  he  did  not  particularly  appreciate 
but  which  he  nevertheless  ventured  to  as 
a  sign  that  the  Maine  wa.^;  in  Cuba  on  a 
mission  other  than  that  of  belligerency. 

I  would  like  to  .^ay  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  that  I  consider  his  service 
in  having  a  special  order  for  every  year 
that  he  has  been  here  on  or  about  Feb- 
i-uai-y  15,  is  a  noble  one.  It  is  by  no 
means  his  greatest  in  this  body,  for  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  sitting  be.side 
him  for  over  3  years  m  the  Coi^mittee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  I  recognize  that  he 
has  brought  to  all  is.sues  he  has  con- 
fronted not  only  the  wi.sdom  of  a  vei-y 
rich  experience  but  the  .loyous  heart  of 
a  perennially  young  man.  Many  times 
he  ha.*;  .^hown  as.  with  fewer  years  to  our 
credit  that  he  m  reality  was  younger 
than  we  were. 


One  point  I  want  to  bring  out  about 
the  Maine  \f-  that  as  it  went  down  on 
that  fateful  night  at  9  40  p.m  .  Captain 
Sigsbee.  as  he  wrote  in  his  memoirs, 
made  sure  to  stay  on  boara  until  all  of 
hLs  sailors  and  officens  had  left.  He 
thought  It  was  only -fitting  and  appro- 
priate that  he  be  the  la^t  to  leave,  but 
in.'Jtead  of  piirading  this  as  an  act  of 
sit:nal  courage,  he  .said: 

I;  -.e  a  lact  that  1  was  the  last  to  leave. 
wV.uii  was  oniy  proper:  that  Is  to  say.  It 
would  have  been  Improper  otherwise;  but 
virtually  all  leJt  last. 

In  other  words,  the  naval  code  of  con- 
duct was  lived  up  to  without  ostenta- 
tion; was  lived  up  to  humbly  as  a  thing 
to  be  taken  in  course. 

I  would  like  to  close  my  remarks.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  citing  what  Captain  Sigsbee 
said  as  he  closed  his  own  account  of 
this  tragedy.  The  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois has  said  that  this  war  of  1898  was 
not  entered  :nto  by  our  country  as  an 
act  of  emotion  or  as  an  act  of  vindic- 
tlveness  or  an  act  of  expansion.  No- 
where is  that  more  corroborated  than  in 
,  Captain  Sigsbee's  remaik.s.  Remember, 
this  is  a  captain  who  faced  this  tremen- 
dous personal  tragedy  as  he  saw  all  of 
his  dear  friends  lost,  lost  because  of  a 
cause  which  I  supp>ose  even  today  is  not 
known  with  certainty.  Captain  Siesbee 
said  this,  and  these  are  eloquent  words, 
not  only  in  the  annals  of  the  L^S  Navy 
but  I  think  in  our  own  American 
heritage: 

Certainly  no  American  is  likely  to  feel 
more  deeply  than  I  In  respect  to  any  policy 
growing  out  of  that  great  disaster:  but  it  Is 
very  gratifying  to  my  national  pride  that  we. 
as  a  Nation,  have  been  proof  against  all 
suspicion  and  against  all  argument,  short  of 
actual  demonstration.  We  have  heard  much 
of  the  motto.  "Remember  the  Maine"  If 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  Maine  was  blown 
up  from  the  outside  we  have  a  right  to 
remember  her  with  indienatloii:  but  with- 
out more  conclusive  evidence  than  we  now 
have,  we  are  not  right  if  we  charge  criminal- 
ity to  persons.  TTierefore  I  conceive  that  the 
motto,  "Remember  the  Maine'  used  as  a  war 
cry  would  not  have  been  Justifiable,  I  should 
like  to  make  the  p>oint  here,  as  I  have  made 
it  elsewhere,  that  this  great  and  free  country, 
with  its  education,  good  intention,  and  uni- 
versal moral  influence,  may  go  to  war  to 
punish,  but  not  to  revenge.  Improperly  ap- 
plied, the  motto.  "Remember  the  Maine." 
savors  too  much  of  revenge,  too  much  of  evil 
for  evil;  but  it  may  be  used  in  an  entirely 
worthy  sense. 

Then  this  eloquent  book,  'The 
Maine — Personal  Narrative  of  Captain 
Sit'sbee."  closes  with  this  personal  tes- 
timony: 

A  naval  commander  both  idealizes  an  1 
personiflec  his  ship.  When  he  leaves  her,  or 
loses  her.  he  dismisses  from  his  mind  the 
petty  vexations  of  lea  life  and  remembe.'-s 
only  the  nobler  qualities  of  his  shipmates 
and  his  ship.  I  shall  always  remember  the 
Maine  with  as  much  pride  as  any  com- 
mander who^  completely  satisfied  with  his 
command  could  possibly  feel.  The  officers 
and  men  who  were  lost  with  the  Maine  were 
as  worthy  and  true  patriots  as  those  we  have 
loet  in  battle.  Their  fat*  was  a  sadder  one. 
May  God   be  good  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire  conduct  of 
our  people  on  the  Maine  in  thase  sad 
hours  lived  up  to  the  highe.'^t  standard^; 
which   we,    as   a   free   nation,   and   the 
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greatest  nation  on  earth,  should  always 
cherish  and  remember.  They  were 
strong  in  the  face  of  danger.  They  were 
steadfast  in  the  face  of  prov.x;ation. 
They  were  heroic  in  the  face  of  crusis. 
They  were  masnanimous  when  face  to 
face  with  tragedy. 

Now,  to  the  gentleman  fr^m  I'.'.inois, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  the  privilege 
of  a.ssociatin?  w:ih  him  m  th;.s  very  fine 
and  notable  occasion 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Ilhnoi.^  M:'  Sp^ak'^r. 
I  .should  like  to  e.xpre.s5  my  deep  appre- 
ciation to  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Maine.  He  has  voiced  the  spirit  of  ide- 
alism which  truly  was  a  part  of  the  spir- 
it of  1898.  I  know  that  my  surviving 
comrades  cf  the  Spanish -American 
War.  when  they  read  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  'Mr.  Coffin!,  as 

1  know  they  will.  w.U  fet  1  as  moved  and 
as  £;rateful  as  I  do. 

Mr,  Speaker,  no  man  or  woman  ever 
served  in  this  body  wiio  has  won  for 
himself  a  greater  mea.-.ure  of  affection 
and  admiration  than  the  distinguished 
Resident  CcmmLs^ioner  from  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  RiCo,  and  I  now 
yield  to  h.m. 

Mr.  FERNOS-I.SERN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
tiiank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

I  most  profoundly  appreciate  this 
pnvilcf  e  to  join  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Ili.n.i.s  in  this  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  men  who  62  years  ago 
lost  their  lives  on  the  Maine  and  who  will 
always  be  inde'.ibiiized  in  the  minds  of 
th^ose  who  can  never  forget  how  the 
course  of  history  was  so  profoundly  in- 
fi  lenced  as  a  result  of  that  transcendent 
eve^n'. 

The  destiny  of  millions  was  ultimately 
affected.     Amongst  those  are  more  than 

2  mi.'lton  w!;om  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent. It  IS  in  the  light  of  how  the 
destiny  of  those  people  has  been  affected 
that  I  now  spear:  At  that  time,  in  1898 
the  Puerto  Rican  people  were  1  million 
strong.  They  had  begun  history  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  four  centuries  before. 
During  tho.'^e  Cf-nturies  they  had  created 
for  themselves  a  way  of  existence  and 
reached  high  levels  in  the  intellectual. 
the  social,  and  the  economic  aspects  of 
commumty  life  However,  the  political 
f  rameworK  m  'a  hich  they  lived  had  not 
kept  pace  witn  their  development  in 
other  directions.  In  fact,  the  framework 
of  tiieir  political  life  would  not  allow  for 
such  development.  The  past  in  this  re- 
spect continued  to  be  the  present.  The 
future  was  being  .^ac:  .Meed  to  the  past 
and  the  people  did  not,  by  themselves, 
have  the  strength,  or  the  power,  or  the 
means  to  break  with  the  past.  The 
forces  that  held  them  tight  to  the  past 
were  too  strong  for  them  to  overcome 
and  to  conquer.  Prom  what  direction 
would  thp  helping  hand  come  to  rescue 
theni^  Fnv  years  they  had  had  the 
hope;  for  years  they  had  dreamed  about 
it.  By  necessity  it  was  a  silent  unex- 
pressed hope,  an  unexpressed  dream,  for 
it  would  have  been  most  dangerous  to  do 
otherwise.  Then  at  a  distant  place  came 
a  holocaust — the  Maine — and  the  clock 
of  hist0!-y  started  to  run  fast.  In  less 
than  half  a  year  there  happened  what 
had  been  impossible  to  achieve  in  a  hun- 
dred years  of  endeavor,  patience,  hope, 
disillusionment,    and   frustration.    Ties 


four  centur.es  old  werf  .severed,  and  a 
new  life  be -run:  a  new  life  wiuch  has 
since  pulsat'd  \^ith  rapid  rhythm;  a  i.ew 
life  that  ha.>  culminated  in  rich  achieve- 
ments, sociU,  economic,  cultural,  and 
political  lo<iay  t/ierc  t  xists  the  Com- 
monweallii  jf  Puerto  Ric<j — a  fully  self- 
goveriung  bxiy  politic  which  develops  in 
security,  aid  piosperity,  and  freedom, 
and  social  p  ace,  in  its  Caribbean  setting, 
untouched  i:nd  unscathed  by  the  storms 
that  agitate  the  troubled  waters  that 
surround  it.  This  is  an  achievement, 
this  is  a  rejdity  which  the  Puerto  Rican 
people  and  the  American  people  should 
feel  proud  of.  It  is  another  triumph  of 
the  principles,  faith  and  fundamental 
concepts  wliich  have  made  this  Nation 
great. 

The  mor?  than  2  million  citizens  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  Their 
bonds  of  asiiociation  with  their  mainland 
fellow  citizens  have  been  the  result  of 
mutual  understanding,  mutual  agree- 
ment, common  dedications  to  the  prin- 
ciples whicli  together  they  hold.  On  this 
foundation  they  have  been  able  to  build 
and  construct  and  create. 

These  developments  in  American  po- 
litical histsry  and  these  achievements 
by  the  Puerto  Rican  people  are  closely 
tied  to  the  events  which  followed  the 
tragedy  of  the  Maine.  Young,  precious 
lives  were  lost  and  families  and  relatives 
suffered,  bit  history  proves  that  trage- 
dies of  war  often  accelerate  develop- 
ments which  were  slowly  in  progress  as 
has  been  the  case  with  Puerto  Rico. 

I  think  tliat  the  tragedy  of  the  Maine 
should  be  properly  viewed  in  that  per- 
spective. 

It  is  fitting  that  today  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  join-  with  their  mainland 
brothers  on  this  anniversary  in  mourn- 
ing and  remembrance  for  those  on  the 
Maine  and  in  honorinsr  them;  In  fact, 
also,  all  who  participated  in  the  Spanish- 
American  c.impaign. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto 
Rico  for  the  moving  contribution  he 
has  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  Sunday  preceding 
the  15th  of  February  all  during  the 
years  there  has  been  held  here  in 
Washington  a  memorial  service,  always 
attended  by  the  Amba.ssador  from  the 
Republic  of  Cuba  and  the  Ambassador 
from  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
and  members  of  their  staffs.  This  year 
there  was  no  such  observance  because 
the  average  age  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  veterans  today  is  84  and  it  is 
diCQcult  for  many  of  them  to  get  around. 
So  this  year  for  the  first  time  there  was 
not  held  here  in  Washington  that  event 
In  which  the  heart  of  Cuba,  the  heart 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the  heart 
of  the  United  States  were  again  one 
heart  as  it  was  in  1898. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  representatives  of  the  great  Re- 
public of  Cuba  and  the  great  Republic 
of  the  Philippines,  if  they  desire,  may 
put  in  writing  the  sentiments  that  they 
might  have  voiced  had  there  been  the 
usual  observance  on  the  Sunday  preced- 
ing February  15.  and  that  such  state- 
ments as  they  might  wish  to  make  may 
be  included  within  the  next  5  davs  in 


the  permanent  Record  following  my 
remark.': 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  long  as  I  am  a  Member  of  this  body 
I  shall  ask,  and  I  know  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  all  its  graciousness 
will  grant  my  request,  for  a  special  hour 
to  observe  the  15th  of  February. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  expect  to  be  here 
more  than  40  or  50  years  more,  and  even 
that  may  be  optimism  on  a  hiiih  level. 
When  I  leave,  I  hope  that  sonie  of  my 
younger  colleagues  and  our  younger  vet- 
erans of  the  two  great  world  wars  and 
the  Korean  conflict  that  followed  will 
take  up  the  "spirit  of  "98"  and  see  that 
this  anniversary  never  goes  unnoticed  in 
this  historic  Chamber. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  CANFIELD  Mr  Speaker.  I  was 
born  in  the  year  1898.  when  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois,  now  m 
the  well  of  the  House,  was  serving  in  our 
Armed  Forces.  Our  elder  veterans  to- 
day are  those  who  served  in  the  war  with 
Spain.  Preeminent  among  them  is  the 
distinsruished  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
the  only  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  who  served  in  that  war. 
The  gentleman  from  Illinois  will  never 
know — no;  he  will  never  know  the  affec- 
tion I  have  in  my  heart  for  him  because 
I  know  so  well  of  his  deep  devotion  to 
his  country  and  his  love  for  his  fellow 
men.  A  hearty  salute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  Barbatt  O  H/hra, 
and  a  hearty  salute  to  those  who  served 
with  him  in  the  war  with  Spain.  May 
I  say  to  my  dear  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  I  hope  he  serves  In  this 
House  many,  many  years.  This  will  be 
my  last  year  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  I  want  to  read 
about  him  in  the  years  ahead  and  about 
his  continuinE  contributions  to  the  cause 
of  Kcod  government. 

Mr  O  HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr  Speaker, 
may  I  say  that  one  of  the  riche.st  treas- 
ures that  came  to  me  on  my  election  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  was 
my  meeting  with  Gordon  Canfield  and 
the  rich  and  strengthening  friendship 
that  grew  out  of  that  first  meeting  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  think  there  ever  was 
a  man  who  has  served  in  this  Chamber 
with  more  dedication  to  his  Job  than 
Gordon  Canfield.  There  is  going  to  be 
a  void  in  this  Chamber  next  year  when 
he  is  not  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  close  on 
another  note.  Somebody  told  me  once 
that  there  was  a  wild  rumor  going  around 
that  every  man  has  to  die.  I  think  it  is 
just  a  wild  rumor  and  I  am  not  going  to 
believe  it  until  they  prove  it  in  my  case. 
If  I  were  to  give  to  my  younger  friends 
a  philosophy  of  contentment,  it  is  that 
we  always  have  the  task  of  today  to  do, 
and  if  we  are  thinking  of  the  tasks  we 
did  earlier  or  the  tasks  of  the  future  and 
the  fate  that  lies  ahead,  then  we  are  not 
going  to  do  the  important  t^lng  that  has 
to  be  done  today.    I  pity  young  people 
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who  want  to  bo  olii^r  teena^ci-.^  who  a:e 
living  in  the  futu:  e,  not  just  preparing 
for  it.  llien,  when  they  get  to  be  older, 
they  want  to  be  younger  Why  do  they 
not  live  today?  This  moment  is  the 
richest  moment  o*  our  life,  if  we  make 
the  most  of  it 

Mr.  CANFIEIJD  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  OHARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  and  fellow  philosopher, 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  You  know.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  haid  to  believe  that  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
who  is  now  addre.ssing  us  in  this  Cham- 
ber, once  ran  on  u  ticket  in  a  campaign 
in  Illinois,  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  with 
a  grandfather  of  .\dlai  Stevenson.  Yes; 
It  is  hard  to  belie\e.  but  it  is  true.  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, having  listened  most  Intently  to  hLs 
last  remarks,  that  the  spirit  of  1898  and 
the  spirit  of  1960  row  burning  within  him 
will  never,  never  cie. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  I  shall  close 
by  saying  that  in  t  he  years  gone  by  when 
my  hair  was  blacker  than  it  is  now — 
It  is  not  black  at  all  now  but  it  was  jet 
black  then — I  would  refer  to  the  Span- 
ish-American War  very  often  in  my  pub- 
lic addresses  and  my  wife  would  say  to 
me.  jestingly.  ■'Bxkratt.  do  you  have  to 
mention  the  Spanish-American  War  in 
every  talk  you  make?  If  you  do  not 
mind  dating  yourself,  why  continue  to 
date  me?"  You  see.  even  20  years  ago 
the  Spanish-Ame  ican  War  was  regarded 
as  something  m  ihe  long  ago  days  of 
antiquity. 

Mr  CANFIELD  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  farther? 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illmois.  I  yield  to  the 
fentleman  from  New  Jer.sey. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Whenever  I  am 
privileged  to  addi  ess  the  veterans  of  the 
Spanish  War  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict— I  happen  to  be  a  Republican  Rep- 
resentative in  thi .  House — but  when  I  do 
that,  in  mentioning  the  name  of  Barratt 
O'Hara  the  House  comes  down,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ilhnois  !Mr.  OHaraI 
knows  why.  becaase  they  know  so  well 
what  he  has  done  for  them,  yes.  for  vet- 
erans of  all  of  oar  wars  and  their  de- 
pendents. They  are  a  group  of  people 
w  ho  never  forget. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
Mr  Speaker.  I  am  extending  my  re- 
marks to  include  the  following  letters 
from  Ambassador  Carlos  P  Romulo  and 
Minister  Plenipoti  ntiary  Mauro  Calingo 
of  the  Philippines  and  the  Minister  and 
Charge  d  Affaires  Enrique  Patterson  of 
the  Republic  of  Cl  ba  : 

Fbuuart  16,  1960. 
Hon.  Bamlatt  O'Haha. 
US.  House  of  Repri  aentatives. 
Waxhington,  DC. 

Mt  Dkae  CoifCREssMAN  O'Hara  I  have  been 
Informed  by  Minister  Mauro  Calingo  of  the 
eloquent  and  Insf'irlng  address  that  you 
made  today  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representative*  on  the  ocraslon  of  the  62d 
anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  the  battle- 
ablp  Maine.  It  was  the  destruction  of  the' 
Maine  which,  by  a  chain  of  events,  led  to  the 
Spanish-American  War.  which  In  turn 
brought  the  United  States  to  the  PhUif^lnes. 
Our  association  for  about  60  years  has 
been  most  cordial  and  frlendlv  and.  Indeed, 


of  mutual  benefit  to  our  two  peoples.  At 
we  look  back  over  the  years,  we  arrive  ai  a 
common  point  of  origin  of  our  hlBtoric  a.^.K,,- 
clatlon.  and  that  is  the  destruction  of  the 
Maine  on  February  15.  1898. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  congrat- 
ulate you  on  the  remarkable  work  you  have 
done  and  are  doing  almost  slnglehandedly 
In  reminding  the  American  people  of  the 
proper  significance  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Maine. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Carlos  P    Romulo. 

Embassy  of  the  Philippines. 

My  Deak  Congressman  O'Hara:  I  wish  to 
thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  be  present  when 
you  addressed  the  House  of  Representatives 
today  on  the  occasion  of  the  62d  anniversary 
of  the  destruction  of  the  battleship  Maine. 
It  was  a  stirring  and  eloquent  speech  and  it 
reminded  me  of  the  previous  commemora- 
tion of  this  historic  event  at  the  Department 
of  Commerce  Auditorium  during  which  I 
had  the  honor  of  sharing  the  stage  with  you. 

The  destruction  of  the  Maine  Is  memor- 
able not  only  for  the  peoples  of  the  United 
States.  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico,  but  also  for 
the  people  of  the  Philippines  because  It  was 
this  event  which  started  the  historic  asso- 
ciation between  our  two  countries.  The 
warm  and  friendly  understanding  which  has 
marked  that  association  has  not  diminished, 
but  has  grown  with  the  years  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  the  problems  now  facing  our 
two  countries  can  be  solved  to  our  mutual 
satisfaction  if  we  but  allow  the  spirit  of 
1898  which  led  the  United  States  to  liberate 
Cuba  to  permeate  the  negotiations  between 
our  two  Governments. 

Permit  me  to  congratulate  you.  sir,  on  your 
inspired  and  stirring  address  today  and  to 
salute  you  on  this  occasion  which,  more  than 
anyone,  you  have  done  so  much  to  project 
before  the  American  people. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mattko  Calingo. 
Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

The  people  of  Cuba  during  the  19th  cen- 
tury had  been  fighting  for  their  freedom 
from  Spain.  The  final  chapter  of  her  strug- 
gle was  Initiated  on  February  24.  1895.  under 
the  leadership  of  Joee  Marti,  the  apostle  of 
her  Independence.  The  sinking  of  the  Maine 
on  February  15,  1898.  in  the  harbor  of  Ha- 
vana, marked  an  episode  of  great  significance 
because  it  brought  as  a  consequence,  the 
Cuban-Spanlsh-Anierican  War.  and  the 
emergence  of  Cuba  as  an  independent  State. 

Today,  with  dignity  and  pride,  Cuba  shows 
a  will  and  determination  to  preserve  her 
freedom  and  democratic  way  of  life.  She 
extends  her  friendship  to  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world  and  particularly  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  with  whom  she  has  strong 
bonds  of  respect  and  affection. 

It  Is  highly  commendable  to  praise  the 
persons  and  organizations  that  throughout 
the  years  have  helped  to  maintain  In  the 
mind  of  the  people  a  historical  event  of 
such  Importance. 

Enrique  Patterson, 
Minister  and  Chargi  d'Affairs. 


Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois     M-    ^v^  :^V. 
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FEEDER  TYPE  OF  AIR 
TRANSPORTATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.'^e.  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebra.'^ka  1  Mr  Brock  '  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr  Speaker,  during  the 
past  5  years  the  Civil  Aeronautic.';  Board 
has  been  conducting  a  series  of  invest  it:  a - 
tlons  to  determine  what  additiona!  local 
or  feeder  type  air  tran.^^portation  is  re- 


quired throuehout  the  Nation  by  the  pub- 
lic convenience  and  nece.ssity.  These  m- 
ve.'^tigatinn.s  have  been  conducted  en  an 
area  basis  and  as  of  this  time  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Beard  has  completed  their 
study  and  oraered  necessar>-  service  in 
tlie  .se\ en-State  area  of  the  Middle  West, 
the  Montana  -  Idaho  -  Vy'yoming  -  Utain 
area,  the  Pacific  Northwest  area,  the 
Southeastern  St^te.--  area,  the  Northeast- 
ern States  area,  and  the  Coloiado  River 
area  encompassing  the  Glen  Canyon- 
Kanal-Page  area,  with  the  important 
reclamation  and  hydroelectric  installa- 
tions located  nearby. 

At  the  present  time  a  numbei  of  other 
important  local  service  area  ca.ses  are  in 
progress.  I  have  reference  to  the  Great 
Lakes  area  case,  the  Piedmont  case  the 
Pacific  Southwest  area,  the  Kan.'^^as- 
Oklahoma  case,  and  the  South  Ce::tra! 
area  case. 

The  declared  purpose  of  thi.^  compre- 
hensive area-by-area  investigation  l^  to 
make  sure  that  the  national  transpor- 
tation system  adequately  serves  the 
smaller  and  medium -sized  communities 
and  ties  them  in  with  the  major  hubs 
served  by  the  long-haul  trunkline  and 
international  flag  carriers  so  that  liter- 
ally every  community  in  the  United 
States  that  qualifies  on  certain  minimal 
traffic  and  economic  standards  will  have 
the  benefit  of  air  transportation  which 
we  all  know  to  be  essential  to  the  orderly 
and  efficient  economic  progress  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Si>eaker.  I  believe  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  deserves  praise  and  com- 
mendation for  the  fine  work  they  have 
been  doing  with  these  area  investiga- 
tions. They  have  shown  good  judgment 
and  foresight  and  are  making  a  real 
contribution  to  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try. 

The  Civil  Aeronautic^  Board  hat  made 
a  twofold  contribution  by  their  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Speaker.  They  have  not  only 
greatly  expanded  the  number  of  cities 
receiving  the  benefits  of  local  or  feeder 
air  service,  but  they  have  greatly  as- 
sisted the  trunkline  industry  as  well.  As 
you  know,  with  the  introduction  of  jet 
and  turbine  powered  flights  the  trunk 
carriers  must,  to  be  efficient,  oi>erate 
longer  haul  service  between  relatively 
large  population  centers.  Thus  many 
of  the  small  cities  that  are  on  the  origi- 
nal grandfather  certificates  of  the  trunk- 
line  carriers  must  be  transferred  to  the 
local  service  carriers.  These  transfers 
not  only  enable  the  jet  operators  to  per- 
form more  efficiently  but  provides  val- 
uable new  markets  to  the  local  carriers. 

As  of  today  some  148  communities 
have  received  temporary  service  authori- 
zations in  these  area  cases  and  imdcubt- 
edly  this  number  will  substantially  in- 
crease as  the  remaining  cases  are  de- 
cided. I  have  had  a  personal  opportu- 
nity to  obseive  the  great  need  and  the 
many  benefits  of  these  service  award.s 
in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  I  know  of 
my  own  personal  knowledge  the  great 
importance  and  value  of  local  air  service 
to  the  economic  progress  of  the  State  of 
Nebraska. 

However.  !vlr  Speaker,  the:  t  is  a  great 
problem  confronting  the  Nation  in  con- 
nection v.ith  these  service  awa^-d.'^    Thn.'^e 
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cities  given  temporary  authoi-.zaticn  are 
confronted  with  the  requirement  of  using 
the  service  or  losmy  it.  In  order  to  re- 
tain servAce  these  cities  miist  emplane 
a  minimimum  of  five  passengers  per  day 
and  unless  able  to  do  so  the  st-rvice  will 
Lf  withdrawn. 

Obviously,  every  possible  encouracre- 
ment  must  be  Riven  to  these  miny  cities 
to  meet  these  traffic  quotas.  Yet.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  at  the  present  tune  the 
transportation  tax  on  domestic  passenger 
travel  is  operating  as  a  potent  force  to 
discourage  travel.  This  tax  was  passed 
durm:,'  World  War  II  ar.d  one  of  its  pri- 
mary purposes  was  to  discourage  by  an 
econcmic   deterrer.t  noncs-^ential  travel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  a  self- 
evident  preposition  that  we  should  repeal 
a  tax  whxCh  is  at  cross  purposes  with  a 
vital  national  transportation  policy.  It 
just  does  net  make  sense  to  discourage 
air  travel  by  retaining  this  tax  when  the 
success  of  this  great  nationwide  program 
cf  air  service  depends  upon  encouraging 
adequate  traffic  to  support  it. 

Moreover,  when  these  cities  were 
awarded  air  service  it  was  with  the 
knowledge  and  understanding  that  Fed- 
eral subsidy  would  be  required  during  the 
initial  years  to  support  it.  It  is  simply 
incongrous  that  we  retain  a  tax  which 
discourages  passengers  and  reduces  pas- 
senger '•evenue  when  the  deficit  must  be 
m.ide  up  by  Federal  subs.idy.  It  is  not 
only  improvident  and  wasteful,  but  it 
underm.nps  a  program  which  numerous 
Members  of  Congress  have  worked  hard 
to  foster  and  encourage. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress  Public 
Law  86-75  was  enacted  which  will  reduce 
the  tran.-,portatiQn  tax  to  5  percent  start- 
ing July  1.  19 SO.  This  was  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  However,  we  must  go 
farther  this  session  and  remove  entirely 
this  outdated  and  ill-advised  deterrent 
to  travel. 

I  have  read  \^ith  great  interest  the 
speeches  of  several  cf  my  able  colleagues 
this  session  who  have  ^;rjvcd  that  the 
transportation  tax  :.s  unproductive. 
These  have  been  well-reasoned  and  ac- 
curate and  the  contention  that  this  ta.x 
is  unproductive  is  doabtless  correct. 
However,  no  one  has  yet  pointed  cut  the 
factors  which  in  my  mind  render  this 
ax  not  Iplly  'an productive  but  econom- 
ically destructive 

One  illustration  suT.ces  to  prove  this 
point.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in 
the  Seven  States  case  awarded  a  new 
route  between  Omaha.  Nebr..  and  Cas- 
per, Wyo..  via  the  intermediate  cities  of 
Lmcolii.  Norfolk,  A.r.-.vorth.  Valentine, 
and  Chadron.  Nebr  There  is  no  other 
common  carrier  i>ui:.:  transportation 
available  over  this  route.  Rail  service 
ha.s  been  .^u.-^pended. 

All  of  these  communities  are  vitally 
dependent  on  the  ajr  service.  The  econ- 
omy of  these  cities,  the  prosperity  of 
individual  businesses,  depend  on  this 
service.  Without  this  air  service  the 
gross  annual  productivity  and  corre- 
spondingly the  annual  taxable  income  of 
this  vast  area  will  be  severely  decreased. 
Obstacles  to  economic  progress  are 
harmful  to  the  tax  yield. 

Mr.  Speaker.  thi>  transportation  tax 
is    a    perfect    exair.p.e    of    the    maxim 


'penny  wi.se  and  pound  fooli.s:.,"  and  I 
emphatically  believe  that  we  must  act 
and  act  now  this  session,  to  r.d  our- 
selves once  and  for  all  of  this  penny- 
wise  and  pound -foolish  tax.  I  believe 
that  unless  this  is  done,  the  success  of 
substantial  parts  of  the  fine  program  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for  adequate 
nationwide  air  service  will  be  severely 
jeopardized. 


ECONOMIC    CO.NDITIONS    IN    WEST 
VIRGINIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  9  m<xiths  West  Virginias  economic 
condition  has  been  the  subject  of  both  a 
national  television  program  and  a  na- 
tional magazine  article.  I  resent  both 
treatm^ents,  not  so  much  because  of  what 
was  said  but  because  of  what  was  omit- 
ted. 

Had  the  coverage  been  complete,  with 
a  full  outline  of  the  causes  of  unemploy- 
ment included,  the  reports  might  have 
contributed  to  constructive  action.  In- 
stead, both  merely  emphasized  hardship 
and  poverty  for  dramatic  effect,  with  the 
article  now  in  circulation  employing  dis- 
tortions for  emphasis. 

There  is  no  question  about  West  Vir- 
ginias  economic  difficulties.  Our  dele- 
gation in  Congress  has  been  reiterating 
these  problems  for  the  past  decade  in  an 
attempt  to  produce  favorable  legislation 
and  sound  executive  department  pol- 
icies. If  a  commentator  or  writer  were 
interested  in  making  a  contribution  to 
the  general  welfare,  he  would  not  omit 
mention  of  the  basic  reasons  for  the 
problem  he  portrays.  When  he  does,  the 
resulting  misrepresentation  must  be  con- 
strued as  deliberate — either  through  his 
own  dereliction  or  through  deletion  by 
the  editors. 

For  more  than  a  decade  We.st  Vir- 
ginia's economy  has  been  subjected  to 
the  fierce  competition  of  imports  pro- 
duced in  far  off  lands  and  unloaded  into 
our  markets  without  respect  to  impact 
on  domestic  producers.  Our  coal,  rail- 
road, oil,  glass,  pottery,  chemical, 
clothespin,  and  assorted  other  industries 
have  been  principal  victims.  This  in- 
formation was  public  knowledge  as  far 
back  as  1950  when  a  Senate  committee 
heard  testimony  from  scores  of  witnesses 
who  presented  irrefutable  evidence  that 
the  Nation's  foreign  trade  policies  were 
responsible  for  growing  unemployment 
in  West  Virginia. 

Foreign  residual  oil  is  a  case  In  point. 
Over  the  years,  since  shortly  after  the 
conclusion  of  World  War  II,  shippers  of 
residual  oil  from  alien  refineries  have 
been  preempting  fuel  markets  of  the 
east  coast.  Utilities  and  plants  that 
were  traditional  coal  customers  have 
been  the  principal  target  of  the  usurpers, 
whose  peculiar  pricing  policies  make  it 
impossible  for  domestic  coal  and  oil  to 
compete. 

The  invasion  of  foreign  oil  has  hit 
hardest  at  West  Virginia,  whose  mines 
normally  serve  a  predominant  share  of 
the  mdustries  involved.     One  by  one  our 


mines  have  been  forced  to  close,  or  to 
operate  part  time.  Hundreds,  then 
thousands,  of  miners  were  relegated  to 
unemployment  rolls,  with  railroaders 
whose  jobs  depend  upon  coal  traffic  meet- 
ing a  smiilar  fate.  The  unpact  has  ex- 
tended to  producers  of  mine  equipment 
and  supplies,  and  to  busmess  houses  all 
along  the  line.  A  natural  consequence 
is  the  decrease  in  State  and  local  tax 
revenue. 

Ignore  residual  oil  imports  as  a  factor 
in  the  story  of  West  Virginia's  economic 
misfortunes?  It  is  as  ridiculous  as  if 
the  steel  strike  were  disregarded  in  a 
probe  of  the  unemployment  situation  in 
Pittsburgh  last  year.  Even  the  White 
House,  after  toying  with  the  situation 
for  many  years,  finally  recognized  ex- 
cessive residual  oil  imports  as  a  threat 
to  the  national  security  and  impwsed  a 
quota  of  sorts  last  April.  The  restric- 
tions have  since  been  relaxed  at  the  in- 
sistence of  International  shippers,  yet  the 
issue  has  received  so  much  pubUcity  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  escape  the  atten- 
tion of  even  the  casual  newspajjer  reader. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  making  every  ef- 
fort to  revive  industrial  activity.  For  the 
past  several  years  I  personally  have 
spent  many  hours  with  civic  and  business 
leaders  in  Monongalia  County,  as  well  as 
with  Government  officials,  in  an  attempt 
to  reactivate  the  Morgantown  Ordnance 
Works,  a  $64  million  facility  which  stands 
idle  today  after  being  placed  in  a  stand- 
by status  by  the  Federal  Government. 
I  have  worked  with  other  citizens 
throughout  the  Second  Congressional 
District  to  bring  new  work  opportunities 
into  our  area. 

We  are  doin?  what  we  can  to  revive 
our  industries,  but  the  struggle  will  al- 
ways be  present  unless  we  sure  given 
some  form  of  protection  from  impoit 
competition.  New  England  knows  the 
necessity  of  tariff  barriers  to  safeguard 
her  watch,  fish,  textile,  bicycle,  and  other 
industries.  The  South  is  aware  of  what 
competition  from  abroad  can  do  to  her 
textile  mills  when  not  properly  regu- 
lated. Opening  the  doors  to  alien  grain 
and  cattle  can  bring  poverty  and  misery 
to  the  Midwest.  And  the  Pacific  coast 
Ls  susceptible  to  foreign  fish,  fruit,  ply- 
wood, and  diverse  other  products. 

The  coal  industry  has  made  vast  In- 
vestments in  efficiency  through  mine 
mechanization.  In  situations  of  legiti- 
mate competition,  such  foresight  and 
confidence  would  benefit  management, 
labor,  allied  industry,  and  consumers 
alike.  As  recent  as  last  week.  Stephen 
P.  Dunn,  president  of  the  National  Coal 
Association,  offered  to  cooperate  with 
the  State  of  New  York's  endeavor  to 
find  ways  of  economizing  in  coal  trans- 
portation. I  include  the  following  ref-  * 
erence  to  this  action,  as  reported  by  the 
Fairmont  West  Virginian  and  other 
newspapers  of  February  5.  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

The  National  Coal  AsKOciation  ha«  pledged 
to  cooperat*  If  Gov.  NeUon  A.  Rockefeller 
follows  the  recommendation  of  bis  Commit- 
tee on  Power  Resources  for  "deeper  explora- 
tion" of  railroad  freight  rates  on  coal. 

NCA  President  Stephen  P.  Dunn  told  the 
New  York  Governor  In  a  letter  today  that 
the  coal  Indvutry  concurs  In  committee  find- 
ings that  lower  freight  rates  on  coal  would 
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benefit  electric  power  consumers  and  "quite 
possibly  could  offer  a  longrun  advantage  for 
the  railroads." 

He  pointed  out  that  the  coal  Industry 
works  closely  with  rails,  whose  revenue  for 
carr>'lng  coaJ  amounted  to  more  than  a  bil- 
lion dollars  In  1959.  In  an  attempt  to  solve 
rate  problems  "to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned  and  In  the  Interest  of  the  general 
ecv-»nomy." 

Commending  the  Power  Resources  Com- 
mittee for  concluding  that  coal  Is  the  source 
of  energy  "upon  which  we  must  depend" 
for  the  foreseeable  future,  Mr.  Dunn  ex- 
plained that  mineable  bituminous  coal  re- 
serves In  the  United  States  amount  to  047 
billion  tons — more  than  30  times  as  much 
as  has  been  produced  In  two  centuries. 

"With  ail  unprecedented  upward  thrust  In 
demand  for  heat  and  power  looming  abend. 
Government  and  Industry  must  make  every 
effort  to  guarantee  that  supply  will  not  fall 
short  of  requirements."  he  wrote.  "Ycur 
committee  report  Is  an  Important  contribu- 
tion toward  this  objective." 

We  are  all  in  this  crusade  together — 
coal  op>rrators  and  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  railroad  manage- 
ment and  labor,  and  every  citizen  of 
West  Virginia.  As  Mr.  Dunn  explained, 
coal  and  the  railroads  are  working  in 
close  cooperation  to  bring  this  fuel  to 
customers  at  the  most  economical  rate. 
Still  there  is  no  way  in  the  world  for  us 
to  compete  with  foreign  residual  oil  so 
long  as  its  price  tag  can  be  adjusted  to 
whatever  level  is  necessary  to  undersell 
coal.  Nor  can  we  compete  with  the 
manufactured  products  of  foreign  coun- 
tries where  workers  arc  paid  only  a  small 
percentage  of  earnings  fur  the  same  oc- 
cupations in  this  country. 

The  Nation  is  aware  of  prevailing  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  West  Virginia.  The 
duty  of  Congress  to  correct  unfair  poli- 
cies contributing  to  this  misfortune  is 
apparent. 

A  flood  of  woi*ds  has  poured  forth  in 
West  Virginia  newspapers,  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  as  well  as  in  thousands  of 
letters  written  by  West  Virginians  in 
aprecment  and  disagreement  with  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  article,  "The 
Strange  Case  of  West  Vii-ginia,"  by  Roul 
Tunley. 

One  newspaper  editor  reminds  us: 

He  I  Mr.  Tunley]  did  not  see  our  broad 
river  vaUeys.  our  lovely  old  homes,  our 
healthy  cattle,  our  chicken  Industry  and  our 
shod  cltLsens. 

From  a  Morgantown  editor: 

We  wovild  admonish  readers  of  this  paper 
and  all  West  Virginians  not  to  pass  over 
lightly  the  bad  points  as  enumerated  by  Mr. 
Tunley.  Many  of  them  are  there,  you  know. 
But  as  for  West  Virginia  being  a  dying 
State — well.  If  that's  true,  we're  dying  along 
with  It.  As  for  us,  well  challenge  anyone 
to  a  5-mlle  hike  In  the  beauty  and  rich- 
ness of  the  Cheat  River  country.  Don't  give 
up  being  a  West  Virginian. 

A  mayor  states  wisely : 

We  as  s  people  can  have  what  we  are 
iFllllng  to  pay  for. 

And  that  is  certainly  true.  West  Vir- 
ginia needs  better  schools,  higher  sal- 
aries for  teachers— and  that  takes 
money. 

A  Martinsbui-g  writer  declares  with 
pride : 

We  have  recently  voted  a  bond  issue  to 
xoake  It  possible  for  a  school  building  pro- 
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gram  to  take  place,  which  will  give  us  addi- 
tions to  several  schools,  as  well  as  a  new 
elementary  and  new  Junior  high  school.  •  •  • 
Apathy.  Mr.  Tunley?  I  wish  you  could 
have  seen  the  enthtislasm  at  meetings  of 
every  organization  In  town  when  the  ques- 
tion was  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  to  en- 
dorse the  bond  Issue.  Or  could  have  seen 
the  busy  hands  cooking,  baking,  and  pre- 
paring lunch  for  the  volunteers  who  worked 
at  the  polls  that  day.  Every  telephone  In 
Berkeley  County  rang;  volunteers  called  to 
rcm.nd  voters  to  get  out  and  vote.  The 
vote  was  overwhelmingly  In  favor  of  the 
bond  issue. 

And  going  back  to  the  article  in  ques- 
tion v.hich  set  West  Virsinia  "afire,"  let 
me  quote  one  statement  Mr.  Tunley  made 
and  with  which  I  wholeheartedly  agree 
and  stress  a  truth: 

"Tneres  nothing  wrong  with  the  people. 
They're  InteUlgent  and  consclenttous  and 
want  to  give  a  day's  work  for  a  day's  pay. 

I  was  born  and  reared  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  I  love  my  State.  And  I  have 
unlimited  faith  in  its  people  Uiat  slowly 
but  surely  they  will  face  their  problems 
with  courage  and  detennination  to  make 
Wc-t  Virginia  a  better  State. 


THE  STRANGE  CASE  OP 
WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  EURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Staggers  J  may  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  re<iuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  Saturday  Evening  Post  article, 
"The  Strange  Case  of  West  Virginia," 
by  Roul  Tunley,  has  brought  forth  a 
flood  of  newspaper  comments  and  letters 
from  hundreds  pf  West  Virginians;  some 
in  agreement,  but  many  in  disagreement 
in  part,  or  as  a  whole. 

Mature  men  and  women,  especially 
West  Virginians,  can  take  criticism  and 
profit  by  it,  but  our  young  people  look 
wonderingly  and  listen  questionably,  not 
knowing  what  to  believe.  For  them,  I  am 
anxious. 

I  want  them  to  belie\'e  in  their  State; 
to  have  the  courage  and  determination 
of  their  forefathers — a  hard-workin?. 
God-fearing,  proud  people,  armed  with 
the  Christian  principles  of  love  and  serv- 
ice, who  have  made  the  hills  of  West  Vir- 
ginia bring  forth  good  and  wholesome 
living. 

The  young  people  must  open  their  eyes 
to  the  beauty  and  opportunities  of  their 
Slate.  They  must  know  that  it  is  rich 
in  natural  resources  and  potential  pro- 
gress. They  must  know  that  the  way 
has  tjeen  hard,  but  slowly  and  surely 
West  Virginia  is  progressing.  And  above 
all.  they  must  have  the  desire  to  learn 
their  lessons  today  so  that  tomorrow 
they  will  expand  West  Virginia's  Indus- 
try, schools,  utilities,  farms,  arts,  science, 
and  even  our  churches  to  benefit  all 
parts  of  West  Virginia.  I  say  to  the 
youth  of  West  Virginia,  let  today's  prob- 
lems in  West  Virginia  be  your  challenge 
to  be  their  masters. 


And  going  back  to  the  article  by  Mr 
Tunley,  let  me  quote  the  part  with  which 
I  wholeheartedly  agree  and  stress  as 
truth: 

There's  nothing  wrong  with  the  people. 
Tliey're  Intelligent  and  conscientious  and 
want  to  give  a  day's  work  for  a  day's  pay. 

The  sterling  character  and  the  spirit 
of  the  pioneers  still  burn  deeply  in  the 
breast  of  our  West  Virginia  youth. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO   EDUCATION 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
Din  CELL]  may  extend  liis  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  next  decade  the  United  States  faces 
a  tremendous  population  explosion 
which  will  increase  school-age  popula- 
tion enormously  and  place  an  unbeliev- 
able burden  upon  cities  and  municipali- 
ties in  the  field  of  education. 

It  is  estimated  we  are  now  short  more 
than  140,000  classrooms,  and  are  2\^ 
million  children  in  excess  of  school  ca- 
pacity. Other  outstanding  experts  set 
the  classroom  shortage  at  as  high  as 
500.000.  One  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand classrooms  would  make  a  building 
one  room  wide  across  the  United  States 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Even  the  President  of  the  United 
States  said  that  the  need  for  Federal 
assistance  is  'not  theory,  but  demon- 
strated fact"  since  "it  cannot  now  be 
said  realistically  that  the  States  and 
communities  will  meet  the  need  for 
school  construction." 

The  school  needs  of  this  country  are 
too  great,  too  many  children  are  on  half 
days,  in  overcrowded  classrooms,  taught 
by  ovei"worked  teachers,  for  inaction  on 
any  level  of  government. 

Many  localities  are  new  unable  to 
finance  additional  classrooms  because 
they  are  at  their  constitutional  debt  Limi- 
tation or  have  reached  or  are  past  tlie 
level  of  bonded  deljt  which  bond  houses 
consider  sound  fer  hew  issues  of  obliga- 
tions for  school  constniction. 

The  national  debt  has  increa.-^ed  10 
percent  since  1948.  while  the  State  and 
local  debt  has  increased  211  percent  in 
the  same  period.  Federal  taxes  are 
based  on  the  ability  to  pay,  wliile  State 
and  local  taxes  are  based  on  real  prop- 
erty taxes,  sales  taxes,  and  other  taxes 
which  press  most  heavily  on  the  low  m- 
come  groups. 

The  cost  of  collecting  Federal  taxes 
and  disbursing  money  to  tlie  States  is  a 
great  deal  lower  than  opponents  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  the  schools  W9uld  have 
you  believe.  Federal  tax  collection  and 
distribution  costs  for  the  school  lunch 
program  were  1.7  E)ercent,  for  the  voca- 
tional education  program  2  percent,  for 
the  various  Federal  assistance  laws  nine- 
tenths  of  1  percent,  for  resident  instruc- 
tion in  land  grant  universities  five  one- 
hundredths  of  1  percent,  according  to 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations. 
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In  contrast  it  costs  the  Stau?  of  E>ela- 
ware  95  cents  for  every  $100  collected 
and  Colorado  $2.34  for  every  $100  col- 
lected in  taxes.  On  the  local  level  the 
cost  of  collecting  and  administermg 
taxes  runs  between  $5  and  $10  for  eveiT 
$100  collected. 

The  educational  level  of  people  in  thp 
United  States  is  directly  dependent  upon 
the  quality  of  our  .schools  In  scientists 
and  technicians  Russia  outproduces  the 
United  States  right  now  in  quantity  and 
certainly  equals  our  efforts  ui  quality. 
Very  shortly  China  ls  going  to  outpro- 
duce us  in  quantity  and  in  the  not  too 
distant  future  should  equal  our  effort  in 
quality. 

In  our  effort  to  maintain  parity  witli 

atheistic,  godless  communism  our  basic 

y  strength  is  our  educational  system  and 

the  quality  of  people  who  produce  and 

are  produced  by  it. 

Failure  to  act  imm.ediately  and  vig- 
orously in  this  regard  can  result  in  a  loss 
of  world  leadership  to  the  United  States. 


THE   PRESIDENT    SHOULD    CHANGE 
HIS  MIND  AGAIN 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentuckv  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con.^n.t  tr.at 
the  gentleman  from  Orc^o:,  Mr. 
Porter:  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PORTER.  Mr  Speaker,  it  seems 
evident  that  the  President  has  changed 
his  mind  again  about  the  testing  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  For  a  lonir  time  he  re- 
sisted Adlai  Stevenson  s  recommendation 
that  we  cease  such  testing  as  long  as 
other  nations  also  desisted.  Then  James 
Killian.  Hans  Bethe.  and  others  con- 
vinced him  that  these  explosions  should 
stop  and  that  suitable  inspection  pro- 
cedures could  be  worked  out  This  was 
a  bitter  defeat  for  Edward  Teller.  Lewis 
Strauss,  and  certain  military  leaders. 

Now  the  Geneva  negotiatioiis  for  a 
trf>aty  to  stop  nuclear  weapon.s  testing 
have  bogged  down.  One  of  our  leading 
scientists  disclosed  that  the  American 
scienti.sts  at  Geneva  were  given  political 
orders  not  to  discuss  the  one  principal 
way  to  attain  adequate  inspection  of  the 
explosions  under  20  kilotons. 

His  allegation  is  supported  by  th*^  fact 
that  the  report  of  Technical  Workmg 
Group  II  made  no  mention  of  this  way 
even  though  it  was  designated  by  the 
Berkner  report,  almost  a  year  a=;o.  as  the 
best  way  for  detecting  small  explosions. 
Our  top  seismic  experts  say  that  the 
addition  of  automatic,  unmanned  seismic 
stations  to  the  Geneva  net  of  control  sta- 
tions presents  only  easily  solvable  tech- 
nological problems.  This  is  the  way  to 
achieve  adequate  inspection  of  small  ex- 
plosions and  so  break  the  deadlock  at 
Geneva.  This  is  the  way  to  get  started. 
at  last,  on  the  road  to  real  disarmament. 
A  final  proof  that  the  President  has 
changed  his  mind  is  that  the  studies  in 
the  sei.t^mic  detection  field,  for  which 
$8 '2  m.illion  have  been  allotted,  are  not 
expected,  by  Brig.  Gen.  A.  W  Betts.  the 
Director  of  the  Advanced  Research  Proj- 


ects Agency,  to  provide  sufficient  data  fur 
such  a  modification  until  about  2  years 
have  elapsed. 

This  Agency  Ls  making  no  crash,  all- 
out  effort  to  develop  an  effective  detec- 
tion system  even  lh(/,igh  our  scientists 
say  the  so-called  ashcans  or  unmanned 
stations  are  th(v-)retically  feasible  and 
need  only  the  sort  of  research  and  de- 
velopment the  Advanced  Research  Proj- 
ects Agency  could  give  because  it  has 
the  money  and  personnel. 

This  Agency  is  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  it  is  well  known  that  mili- 
tary men  generally  do  not  want  an  end 
to  testing. 

The  only  conclusion  to  be  deduced 
from  these  facts  is  tiiat  the  President 
has  changed  his  mind  again  and  now 
believes  nuclear  weapons  testing,  at  least 
on  some  scale,  to  be  both  necessary  and 
desirable.  Otherwise  no  such  political 
instructions  could  be  given  to  our  repre- 
sentatives at  Geneva  and  the  ARPA 
would  be  doing  at  top  speed  the  one  job 
that  needs  to  be  done  so  we  can  have  a 
complete  cessation  of  tests  with  ade- 
quate inspection  in  all  the  ranges. 

My  recommendations  are: 

First.  The  President  should  change 
his  mind  again.  Our  scientists  generally 
agree  that  the  Russians  are  not  cheating 
now  It  IS  plain  to  observers  like  Walter 
Lippmann  that  we  cannot  recommence 
testing. 

Second.  ARP.\.  for  all  the  corporate 
character  of  its  leadership  and  its  ap- 
parent independence,  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  Department  of  Defen.se. 

Third.  ARPA  should  be  directed  by 
the  President  to  proceed  full  speed 
ahead  to  prepare  the  sort  of  control  sta- 
tion net  that  will  provide  adequate  de- 
tection of  the  full  range  of  explosions. 


SMAIX  BUSINESS  AND  CONSUMER 
WIN  USD  A  APPROVAL  FOR  CON- 
TINUATION OP  LAMB  GRADING 

Mr  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Roosevelt]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
small  business  and  the  consuming  public 
have  won  a  significant  victory.  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Benson  has  an- 
nounced that  Federal  grading  of  lamb 
will  be  continued.  This  represents  a 
welcome  reversal  of  a  previous  position. 
The  Secretary  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
this  most  recent  decision  of  his  to  retain 
Federal  grading  of  lamb.  It  is  now  clear 
that  the  best  interests  of  the  public  and 
the  small  businessman  in  the  meat  and 
food  industries  are  served  by  this  action. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  on  May  25 
last  year,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
announced  a  proposal  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  Federal  grading  of  lamb.  When 
the  Honorable  Wright  Patm.an,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, was  first  alerted  to  this  situation 
on  June  17.  he  wrote  Secretary  Benson 
asking  for  an  extension  in  time  before 


the  final  decision  was  to  be  made  to  per- 
mit the  meatpackers  to  present  their 
arguments. 

Secretary  Ben.son  granted  an  exten- 
sion to  July  1.  with  notice  that  the  final 
decision  would  be  made  on  September  1. 
1959.  On  July  23,  Secretary  Benson  an- 
nounced that  Federal  grading  would  be 
continued. 

It  was  during  the  hearings  of  Subcom- 
mittee No.  5  of  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, that  subcommittee  members  were 
informed  of  the  effect  that  suspension 
of  grading  would  have  on  the  small  meat- 
packer.  Mr,  L.  Blaine  Liljenquist.  vice 
president  of  the  Western  SUtes  Meat 
Packers  Association,  told  the  subcom- 
mittee that  suspension  of  Federal  grad- 
ing of  lamb  would  be  ruinous  to  the 
small  packers  in  the  industry,  as  well 
as  costly  to  the  lamb  producers.  He 
agreed  that  lamb  grading  specifications 
need  improving,  but  urged  that  they  be 
retained.  Federal  grading  permits  the 
independent  packer  to  compete  with  the 
nationally  advertised  big  packer  brands, 
permitting  purchase  by  universal  stand- 
ards by  telephone  over  long  distances. 

A  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  requested  to  appear  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  to  explain  the 
reasoning  behind  the  prop)osed  suspen- 
sion, and  was  urged  to  notify  consumer 
and  labor  groups  so  that  they  might  ex- 
press their  opinions. 

Following  these  developments.  I  aLso 
wrote  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson 
and  requested  that  Federal  grading  of 
lamb  be  retained,  and  certamly  that  it 
not  be  suspended  until  representatives 
of  interested  parties  had  been  given  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  in  the  matter. 

Thereafter,  the  Secretary  announced 
that  Federal  lamb  grading  would  be  con- 
tinued until  September  1,  1959.  and  that 
almost  1.000  communications  had  been 
received  urging  that  Federal  grading  of 
lamb  he  continued.  In  referring  to  those 
communications,  he  stated: 

Conunentfl  and  ^lews  were  received  from 
lamb  producers  and  feeders,  farm  and  other 
organization*.  State  and  local  government 
officials  and  agencies,  land-grant  colleges 
and  other  university  representatives,  con- 
sumers, meatpackers.  livestock  and  meat 
marketing  agencies,  and  Institutional  pur- 
chasers. The  preponderance  of  the  views  re- 
ceived was  for  continuance  of  the  Federal 
grading  of  lamb  and  mutton. 

So.  the  first  round  was  won  for  small 
business  enterprise  and  the  consumer. 
Then,  Mr.  Sp>eaker.  we  were  faced  with 
the  same  problem  for  a  second  time 
when  once  again  Mr.  Benson  announced, 
notwithstanding  his  own  statement  that 
"the  preponderance  of  the  views  received 
was  for  continuance  of  the  Federal  grad- 
ing of  lamb  and  mutton."  that  lamb 
grading  would  be  discontinued  as  of  Jan- 
uai-y  4.  1960.  This  announcement  came 
on  December  2.  1959.  just  a  relatively 
few  months  following  his  decision  to 
continue  the  Federal  lamb  grading  pro- 
gram. 

This  change  of  heart  was  difficult  to 
understand  on  the  face  of  it,  but  even 
more  so  because  a  technical  commit- 
tee, asked  by  the  Department  to  con- 
sider new  specifications  for  lamb  grad- 
ing, voted  5  to  3  for  the  continuation 
of  a  lamb  grading  program,  with  new 
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specifications  that  had  been  promul- 
gated by  the  Department  and  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  of  October  21, 
1959. 

In  addition,  on  December  15,  1959,  a 
conference  or  meeting  was  called  by  the 
Depai-tment  of  Agriculture  at  which  38 
different  groups  were  represented,  in- 
cluding legal  counsel  from  the  House 
Small  Busmess  Conunlttee,  and  at  which 
time  none  of  these  groups  spoke  in  favor 
of  suspension.  Nevertheless,  the  Indica- 
tion was  that  the  grading  program  would 
be  suspended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  most 
heartily  and  sincerely  Chairman  Cooley 
and  the  members  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  for  acting  swiftly  and  effec- 
tively In  this  matter.  Chairman  Cooley 
asked  the  Secretary  to  defer  suspen- 
sion— scheduled  for  January  4,  1960 — 
until  the  committee  could  hold  public 
hearings.  The  Secretary  complied  with 
this  reasonable  request. 

These  hearings  and  the  subsequent 
resolution  of  the  committee  which  ex- 
pressed support  of  the  continuation  of 
the  lamb-grading  program  were  indeed 
major  factors  in  the  reversal  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  For  on  Feb- 
ruary 8  Secretary  Benson  announced 
that  Federal  lamb  grading  would  be  con- 
tinued, but  under  new  revised  standards 
and  continued  study. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  net  result  is  that  we 
shall  have  a  continuation  of  a  much- 
needed  program.  As  for  the  new  spe- 
cifications. I  think  we  must  await  their 
application  to  determine  their  effective- 
ness and  fau-ness.  I  am  not  taking 
l.ssue  with  the  new  regulations.  When  I 
appeared  t>efore  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  on  January  13  of  this  year, 
I  stated  in  this  connection: 

I  can.  certainly,  understand  the  need  for 
revlaion.  because  within  the  industry,  un- 
questionably, clrcumstancee  change  as  they 
do  In  mo6t  of  the  economy.  And  yet  to  be 
willing  to  abandon  it  l>ecau£€  there  was  no 
unanimity  of  opinion  •  •  •  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  completely  unjustified  position. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  on-again.  off^- 
agaln  performance  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  not  be  reenacted.  If  by 
chance  we  are  again  faced  with  this 
problem,  I  sincerely  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Insist  upon  the  retention  of  the  Fed- 
eral lamb-grading  program. 

I  urge  that  it  be  retained — if  again 
challenged — with  all  of  the  emphasis  I 
can  put  on  thLs  '=*atr>nie!it. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  Hou.se.  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Staggers,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bailey,  for  20  minutes,  on  Tues- 
day. February  23.  and  to  vacate  the  spe- 
cial order  granted  him  for  today. 

Mr.  Bray  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Smith 
of  California),  for  15  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 18. 

Mr.  SiKEs  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bttrkb  of  Kentucky),  for  30  minutes, 
on  Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  PoRTEK  (at  the  request  of  Mr, 
Bp^RKX  of  Kentucky),  for  30  minutes,  on 
tomorrow. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permi.s.sion  t<:> 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks, was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Karsten,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  made  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Broyhh-l. 

Mr.  BOLAND. 

(The  following,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Smith  of  California,  and  all  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  FiNO. 

(The  following,  all  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Burke  of  Kentucky,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter;) 

Mr.  DoNOHUE. 

Mr.  FORAND. 
Mr.  KOWALSKT. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titler,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  R.  3610.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  increase 
grants  for  construction  of  sewage  treatment 
works,  and  for  other  purposes;   and 

H  R.  9664.  An  act  to  stabilize  support 
levels  for  tobacco  against  disruptive  fluc- 
tuat.cns  and  to  provide  for  adjustment  In 
such  levels  In  relatir^n  U->  farm  costs. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILL.S    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following   titles: 

S.  623.  An  act  to  provide  a  two-year  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  provision  for  a  mini- 
mum wheat  acreage  allotment  in  the  Tule- 
lake  area  of  California; 

S.  713.  An  act  to  revise  the  boundaries  of 
the  Zlon  National  Park  in  the  State  of  Utah, 
and  for  other  purposes;   and 

S  2379.  An  act  to  donate  to  the  Nez  Perce 
Tribe  of  Idaho  approximately  11.25  acres  of 
Federal  land  In  Idaho  County.  Idaho. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday.  Februai-y  17,  1960,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUn\TE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1838.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  for 
the  month  of  November  1959  of  the  Gen- 
eral Sales  Manager,  concerning  the  policies, 
activities,  and  developments,  with  regard  to 
each  commodity  which  the  Commodity  Cre- 
dit C!orporatlon  owns  or  which  it  is  directed 
to  support;  to  the  Gommlttee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 


1839.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the 
Career  (>)mpensatlon  Act  of  1949  with  re- 
spect to  Incentive  pay  for  certain  submarine 
service";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1840.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A 
bin  to  amend  section  404  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses"; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

1841.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  review  of  treatment  of  suppliers' 
price  reductions  applicable  to  negotiated  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  contracts  by  Pair- 
child  Engine  &  Airplane  Corp..  Falrchlld 
Aircraft  Division,  Hagerstown.  Md.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1842.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  relating  to  pro- 
viding war  risk  Insurance  and  certain  marine 
and  liability  insurance  for  the  American 
public  for  the  period  as  of  December  31, 
1959.  pursuant  to  title  XII  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936,  as  amended:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1843.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  transmitting  the  quarterly  re- 
port of  the  Maritime  Administration  of  this 
Department  on  the  activities  and  transac- 
tions of  tlie  Administration  under  the  Mer- 
chant Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946,  from  October 
1  through  December  31,  1959;  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS" 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  9820.  A  bill  to  extend  for  an 
additional  3  years  the  period  during  which 
certain  tanning  extracts,  Including  certain 
extracts,  decoctions,  and  preparations  whlcti 
(Irrespective  of  their  chief  use  1  are  suitable 
for  use  for  tanning,  may  be  imported  free 
of  duty;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1266). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Wpys  and 
Means.  HJl.  9881.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2 
years  the  existing  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  free  Importation  of  personal  and 
household  effects  brought  into  the  United 
States  under  Government  orders:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1267).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  9861.  A  bill  to  continue  for 
B  temporary  "period  the  existing  6us{>enslon 
of  duty  on  certain  Istle  or  Tamplco  fiber; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1268).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  tlie  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASPIK.^LL: 

HJl.  10433.  A  biU  to  amend  tJie  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  February  25.  1920;  to  the 
Committee   on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H  R.  10434  A  bill  to  amend  certain  laws 
of  the  United  States  In  light  of  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Hawaii  Into  the  Union, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  BREEDING: 
H.R.  10435.  A    bill    to    adjust    the    rates    of 
basic   compensation    for   certain    officers  and 
employees   of   the   Federal   Government,    and 
for    other    purposes;    to    the    Committee    on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.   DENT: 
H.R.  10436.  A    bill    t)   amend    section   8   bi 
(4)    of  the   National   Lab<Jr   Rela:iona   Act.   aa 
amended:    to   the    Commifee     n:    Educatl^^n 
and  Labor 

By  Mr  DINGELL- 
H.R.  10437.  A  bill  to  amend  'he  Ii.'.eriia: 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  U>  pr-^vide  L^iat  the 
deduction  for  depletion  of  natural  resources 
may  be  computed  on  the  percer. "aa:?  basis 
I  In  Ueu  of  the  coet  basis  i  ov.\\-  in  the  case  of 
mines,  wells,  and  dep<)si\s  wh;,"h  are  located 
within  the  United  States  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

By   Mr    DOWDY 
H  R.  10438.   A  bill  Uj  amerid  title  38.  United 
States   C'Ode,   to   pro\icle    :  -r   ::.'■   pivment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  ^f  \\.,T\iX  V.  .ir  I;   to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By   Mr    FOG ARTY 
H  R    10439    A  bill  to  amer;d  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember   2.    1958.     to    the    f  .nin;;- tee    on    the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  FTJLTON 
HR  10440.  A  bill  t.)  pro'.icte  additional 
compensation  for  enipl.yees  ;;i  the  postal 
held  service  required  to  quuiry  on  scheme 
examinations,  to  the  C  rum. 'tee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civi;  service 

H  R.  10441  .\  bill  to  amend  tit;?  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  minimum 
benefitB.  to  provide  full  retirement  benefits 
for  both  men  and  women  at  age  60,  and  to 
remove  the  limitation  on  the  out?lde  Income 
which  an  indlvidi.ai  n^.rty  earn  while  receiv- 
ing such  benefits,  t.>  '.^.e  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By   Mr.   HOLTZMAN 
H  R    10442     A  bin  relating  to  rates  of  post- 
age on  second-  and  third-class  matter  mailed 
by  civic  organizations,   to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By    Mr     INOCYE: 
H  R   10443     A    bill    to    amend    certain    laws 
of   the  United  States  In  light  of  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Hawaii  Into  the  Union. 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  .\ff;r.rs 

Bv  Mr  JOHNSON  of  W!sconsi:T 
HR.  10444  A  bill  to  anieud  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  C^ntroi  .^rt  to  expand  re- 
search, extend  S'ate  ar.d  interstate  w.fer 
pollution  contr  -1  pr  ,^ran'-  grants.  ar;d 
strengthen  enf  rcement  prtjcedures.  aiid  for 
other  purposes:  •>  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works 

By  Mr    KLfRTH: 
H  R   10445      A    bill    to    amend    the    Postal 
Field   Service   Compensation   Act    of    1955,   as 
amended     with    respoct    to   position   descrip- 
tions, salary    and   for  other  purposes;    to  the 
C  immittee  on   Pj,';-   Offi.-e  and   Civil  Service. 
By  Mr    KEARNS: 
H  R   10446    A   bill   to  Incorporate  National 
Service  Star  Legion;^to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mrs  KELLY 
H  R  10447  A  bill  to  protiib;-  .ii^encies  of 
t:.e  United  States  from  Imposir.g  "ontractual 
provisions  boycotting  vease..s  trading  with 
Israel;  to  the  Comm:--ee  ..r.  Merchant  Ma- 
rir.e  and  Fisheries 

Bv  Mr  KEOGH: 
HR  10448  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
S-'Cial  Security  Act  'o  ex'end  the  perK)d 
during  which  State  agreeme:;ts  for  social  se- 
curity C4.jverage  of  3ta*e  and  l-xtal  employees 
mav  be  made  retroactive;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr   KINO  of  California: 
H  R  10449    A   bill   to  extend  the  Old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  Insurance  Bystem  to 
Guam:     to     the    Committee    on    Wiiys     and 
Means 


By  Jdr  LAIRD 
HR  10-450  A  biU  to  provide  for  reimburse- 
ment of  termination  co.s'.s  involved  In  termi- 
nation of  Menominee  lYibe  from  Fetleral 
jurisdiction;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter:  .r 
and    Insular   Affairs. 

HR  10451  A  bill  to  provide  that  docu- 
mentary .stajnp  taxes  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  transact!  jiis  invi/lved  m  termination  of 
Menomln^  TYibe  from  Federal  Jurisdiction; 
to  rne  C  )n;,y.:'*ee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
.■\..T,i.rs 

Bv    M.-     MA(  K   Of   IlllnoU: 
H  R    iLH.iJ    A    bill    to   amend   section   5(1) 
_:    the   Ruilroad  Retirement  Act  of    1937  to 
provide    that    certain    remarried    wldowa    of 
railroad    employees    may    qualify    for    bene- 
fits under  such  act  based  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  their  second  husband,  without  re- 
gard to  the  requirement  that  they  have  been 
married    txj     the    second    husband    for    one 
year  or   more:    to   the  Committee  on   Inter- 
state   and    Foreign    Commerce. 
By    Mr     MAGNUSON: 
H  R.  10453    A    bill    to    amend    section    309 
(aid)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  amended; 
to   the   Committee  on  Ways   and   Means. 

H.R.  10454.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  for  certain  officers  and 
employeet  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr    MORRIS  of  New  Mexico- 
H.R.  10455    A    bill    to   amend    the    Mineral 
Leasing    Act    of    February    25.    1920.    to    the 
Committee   on    Interior  and   Insular   Affairs. 
By  Mr    O'BRIEN  of  New  York        , 
HR   10456    A   bill    to   amend   certalr^lsws 
of  the  United  States  in  light  of  the  Admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Hawaii  Into  the  iJnlon. 
and  for   other   purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  A 

B.     \U      PUCINSKI:  ' 

H  H  1  >-» .  \  bin  to  amend  section  8(b) 
(4)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
as  amendtKl;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion  and   Labor. 

By  Mr  RIVERS  of  Alaska 
H  R  104  58  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3,  1933  (47  Stat.  1426).  relating  to 
the  length  of  time  by  which  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board  may  suspend  tariff  sched- 
ules; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H  R     10459.  A  bill  to  create  and  prescribe 
the   functions  of   a   National   Peace  Agency; 
to   the   Committee  on   Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  10-C^  A  *;;:  to  establish  a  teaching 
hospital  r  .;  n  ■*,  i.-j  University,  to  transfer 
Freedmen  s  Hospital  to  the  university,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor 

HR.  10461.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  coet  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  of  farm  price  and  Income 
stabilization,  programs,  to  provide  means  by 
which  producers  may  balance  supply  with 
demand  at  :i  fair  price,  to  reduce  the  volume 
and  costs  o'  maintaining  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks,  to  provide  for  distribu- 
tion to  nee<ly  people  and  public  Institutions 
of  addltlon.il  needed  high  protein  foods,  to 
preserve  and  Improve  the  status  of  the  fam- 
ily farm  through  greater  bargaining  power, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  M-    SANTAr»GELO: 
HR.    10462    A   bill   to   adjust   the  rates  of 
basic    compensation   of    certain   officers   and 
employees   of  the  Federal   Government,  and 
f  <r    other    purposes;    to    the    Committee   on 
P-st  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
HR    li34€3    A  bill  to  amend  certain  laws 
of  the  Unued  States  In  light  of  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Hawaii  Into  the  Union, 
and    for   ot.ier   purposes:    to   the  Committee 
on   Interior   and    Insular   Affairs. 
By  Mr    SILER: 
H  R    104^4    A  bill  to  prorlde   ♦r''<»  mailing 
privileges   fjr   veterans   in    Veteritns    Admin- 


istration  hospitals,   and  for  other  purposes 
to   the  Committee  on   Poet  Office   and   ClvU 
Service 

By  Mr  STAOOERS: 
HR.  104«5  A  bill  to  authorise  and  direct 
that  the  national  forest  be  managed  under 
principles  of  multiple  use  and  to  produce  a 
sustained  yield  of  producu  and  services 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H.R   104«6-  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of   1930  to  provide  for  the  free  importation 
of  wild  animals  and  wild  birds  which  are  in- 
tended for  exhibition  in  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    THOMSON  of  Wyoming: 
H  R   10467    A    bill    to    amend    the   Mineral 
Leasing    Act    of    February    26.    1920:    to    the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TOLL 
H  R.  10468    A    bill    to   adjust    the   rates   of 
basic   compensation    of   certain   officers    and 
employees  of   the  Federal   Government,  and 
for   other    purposes,    to    the    Committee    on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr    TOLLEFSON: 
H  R    10469    A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterai^s  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  R  10470.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Mari- 
time Administration  to  make  advances  on 
Government-Insured  ship  mortgages:  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

HJl.  10471  A  bill  to  authorize  the  recon- 
veyance of  trlbally  owned  lands  by  the 
Muckleshoot  Indian  Tribe  of  the  Sute  of 
Washington  to  the  original  allottees,  their 
heirs,  devisees,  or  assigns;  to  the  Committee 
on   Interior  and   Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr  TOLLEFSON  i  by  request)  : 
H  R  10472  A  bin  to  amend  subchapter  in 
of  chapter  15  of  title  38.  United  Stales  Code, 
to  provide  pension  for  widows  and  children 
of  World  War  I  veterans  at  the  same  rates  as 
apply  in  the  case  of  widows  and  children  of 
Spanish -American  War  veterans;  to  increase 
the  income  limitations  applicable  thereto; 
and  to  eliminate  annuities  In  the  compensa- 
tion of  such  income;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs 

By  Mr    UTT: 
HR     10473      A    bill    to   amend    the    Tariff 
Act  of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free  Importa- 
tion of  wild   animals   and  wUd   birds  which 
are   Intended    for    exhibition    in   the    United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.    VINSON: 
H  R    10474      A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction   of    modern    naval    vessels;    to    the 
Committee  on   Armed   Services. 
By   Mr     WESTLAND: 
HR    10475      A  bin  to  amend  certain  laws 
of  the  United  States  In  light  of  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union, 
and  for  other  piirposes;  to  the  Committee  oa 
Interior   and    Insular   Affairs. 
By    Mr     ZEI.ENKO 
H  R    10476      A  bill  to  prohibit  agencies  of 
the  United  States  from  Imposing  contractual 
provisions    boycotting    vessels    trading    with 
Israel;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and   Fisheries 

By    Mr     MOORHEAD: 
HR   10477    A   bill   to   amend   the   National 
Fireamas    Act   so   as    to   Include    pistols   and 
revolvers   within   the   purview   of   such   act. 
to  the  Co  mm  t  tee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R  10478  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  so  as  to  regulate  more  effec- 
tively the  shipment  of  pistols  and  revolvers 
In  interst^ate  commerce,  and  thereby  to  as- 
sist local  Jurisdictions  In  controlling  the 
use  of  such  weapons  by  Juveniles  and  ir- 
responsible persons;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By   Mr    CHELF: 
}'  J  Re<(  613    Joint     reeolution     proposing 
nil   p.mendment  to  the  Constitution  so  as  to 
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make  former  Pieeldents  of  the  United  States 
Members  of  the  Senate;  to  the  Ckxnmlttee  on 
Uie  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  STAGGERS: 
HJ.  Res  614  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  popular 
election  of  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  Staies;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  F:X)0D: 

H  Res  447.  Resolution      authorizing'    the 

.r    President  to  isjue  a  proclamation  designat- 

'     ing  February  1(.  of  each  year  as  Lithuanian 

Independence    Day;    to    the    Committee    on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  PJCINSKI: 
H  Res.  44d  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  President  <<hould  call  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Narcotics;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  B*r  8\UND: 
H  Res  449  R^olution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  President  ihould  call  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Narcotics;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  STRATTON: 
H  Res.  450  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  people  of  all  Ireland  should  have  an 
opjK>rtunlty  to  express  their  will  for  union 
by  an  electior  imder  the  auspices  of  a 
United  Nations  Commission;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee on  Foreign  Ar:ur's 


memorializing  the  President  .c.d  the  Cm- 
gress  of  the  United  States  relative  Uj  urging 
that  all  necessary  action  be  taken  to  en- 
cotirage,  pass,  and  approve  Federal  lejjlf^Ia- 
tion  to  extend  the  limits  of  Public  Law  H5- 
739,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


I-IEMORIAJLS 
Under  clans  ?  4  of  rule  XXH. 
The    SPEAKER    presented    a   memorial    of 
the    Legislatun     of    the    State    of    Alaska. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  REfcOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BALDWIN: 
H  R  10479.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mrs    Ida 
Plnhas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H  R   10480    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vaghar- 
shag    O.    Danlellan;    to    the    Committee    on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    HARMON: 
H.R   10481    A  bill  providing  for  the  award 
of  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  Dr. 
Thomas  Dooley;  to  the  Cc«nmittee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr  KEITH: 
H  R   10482.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Nakhle 
Nasrallah;    to  the  Committee  on   the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    LANKFORD: 
H.R.  10483.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Santiago 
Am-is    Garcia;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  10484.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bernard 
Jacques  Gerard  Caradec;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Illinois: 
H  R  10485.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Milorad 
P^adjevlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr    POWELL: 
HR   10486.  A    bill    for    the   relief   of    Enzxj 
Bertolottl,    t-o   the   Committee   on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SHEPPARD: 
HP.    10487.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Albert  W. 
McCoiich.u-,    t«i  the  Committee  on  tiie  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  STRATrON: 
H.R.  10488    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hyacinth 
Louise  Miller;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H.R.  10489.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of   Carlos 
Ernesto  Schaps;    to    the   OcMnmlttee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    TELLER: 
H.R.  10490.  A   bin   lor   the  relief   of   Lloyd 
George  Terrode;    to   the    Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 


PETITION.^.   ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  I'ulc  XXII.  petiti(m« 
and  papers  were  laid  oii  tl.e  C'erk  s  desk 
and  refeiTed  as  follows: 

339.  By  Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE:  Resolution 
adopted  by  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
County  of  Orange.  N.Y.,  relative  to  marshal- 
ing all  their  resources  for  the  ptirpose  of 
preventing  the  enactment  of  the  Forand  bill, 
H.R.  4700.  which  is  the  1960  version  of  the 
continuing  efforts  of  the  proponents  of  gov- 
ernmental medicine;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

340.  By  the  SPEAKER :  Petition  of  William 
M.  Cavaney,  Los  Angejcs.  Calif  .  relative  to 
the  space  program,  and  requesting  utiliza- 
tion of  Government  facilities  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  prototype  of  the  Aerofoil  Mark  I, 
AMI.  air  and  space  crafts;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


The  Mutaal  Security  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  AlEXANDER  WILEY 


IN  THE  SENATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tucsdai.  February  16. 1960 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement, 
prepared  by  m'»,  entitled  "Wiley  Urges 
Stronp  Musculiir  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram." be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Wii*T    UaoES    SraoNO,    Muscitlar      Mltual 
Sbcctkitt  PaocaAM 

Senator  Avtxa •■iTiTJi  Wn,ET.  Reptiblican.  of 
Wlaoonsln,  ranking  Republican  of  the  Senate 
Parian  Relatloiis  Committee,  today  urged 
the  adoption  of  a  strong,  muscular,  mutual 
security  progran  . 

■'The  sectirlty  of  our  country,  the  peace 
of  the  world,  the  future  of  freedom,  may 
well  depend  upcn  what  we,  as  a  nation,  are 
willing  to  dedicate  to  promote  order,  re- 
spect for  law  and  htiman  dignity,  and  deter 
aggression  in  the  world,"  Senator  Wilkt 
said. 

"As  a  nation- -rich  in  resources,  economic 
strength,  industrial  power,  military  might — 
we,  without  seeking  it,  have  become  a  world 
leader  Our  future  may  depend  xipon  how 
well  we  discharge  that  great  responsibility. 

"As  of  now.  V  e  can  be  proud  of  our  con- 
duct In  this  fle  d.     In  the  postwar  era,  the 


American  people  have  dedicated  substantial 
volumes  of  manpower  and  resources  to  ciu-b- 
Ing  aggression  and  promoting  peace.  Be- 
cause of  this,  the  climate  of  freedom  is 
better,  the  outlook  for  preserving  peace  is 
brighter,  the  pro6{>ect6  of  more  nations  to 
assume  their  rightful  roles  in  world  affairs, 
by  self-determination,  are  more  promising 
today  than  ever  before  In  hlstorj*. 

"Now.  what  of  tomorrow?  The  danger 
to  world  peace  has  not  lessened,  unfortu- 
nately. The  Communist  bloc  is  increasing 
Its  strength  and  capability  for  war. 

Can  we.  then,  safely  diminish  our  efforts 
to  prevent  aggression  by  the  ever  more 
powerful   Communist  bloc?  - 

"The  answer  is  'No.' 

*  In  the  face  of  the  continued  threat  of 
communism.  President  Eisenhower's  com- 
prehensive recommendations  for  carrying  on 
an  effective  program  to  strengthen  the  chain 
of  nations  allied  to  deter  aggression  and 
promote  economic  progress  deserves  speedy, 
s>'mpathetlc  consideration  by  the  Congress. 

"scx>PE  or  presidknt's  kbcommekdations 

"As  we  know,  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion of  »4  175  billion  Includes:  $2  binion  for 
military  assistance;  $724  million  for  support 
of  defense  establishments  in  12  countries; 
$268  million  for  special  assistance  programs 
to  promote  stability,  underglrd  economies, 
and  combat  the  encroachment  of  commu- 
nism in  selected  countries  deemed  significant 
to  the  security  of  the  free  world:  $700  mniion 
for  the  Development  Loan  Fund;  and  the 
remainder  for  other  special  programs. 

"What  docs  this  mean  in  terms  of  our 
national  effort  in  dedicating  resources  to 
world  peace? 

"In  total.  It  amounts  to  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  our  estimated  gross  national  product 


of  about  $500  billion  for  1960.  In  relation 
to  the  U.S.  defense  budppt  it  amounts  to 
about  10  percent  of  what  we  are  spending  on 
our  defense  program  alone.  For  these  ex- 
penditures, the  allied  air.  sea  and  land  forces  ^ 
of  the  free  world  are  multiplied  many  times. 
In  the  evaluation  of  experts,  mutual  secu- 
rity— dollar  for  dollar — still  provides  more 
defense  power  than  any  other  program. 

"Economically,  it  Is  significant  that  funds 
for  mutual  security — for  the  most  part — are 
spent  to  buy  goods,  materiel,  equipment, 
right  here  in  this  country.  As  a  result,  a 
substantial  number  of  jobs — annually  about 
one-half  million — are  created  for  the  Ameri- 
can workers. 

SIGNIFICANCE    OF    A    STRONG    PRjCRAM 

"Overall,  the  enactment  of  a  strong  mu- 
tual security  program  signifies: 

"(1)  The  dedication  of  the  United  St  .-.es 
to  world  peace; 

"(2)  A  sense  of  responsibility  in  carrying 
out  ovir  role  as  leader  of  the  free  world; 

"(3)  Assuring  our  allies  that  we  stand 
shoulder-to-shoulder  with  them  against 
aggression : 

"(4)  Assurance  to  less  developed  nations 
that  we  recognize  a  need  for  establishing  a 
world  climate  in  which  they,  by  self-determi- 
nation, can  attain  their  national  goals. 

"Overall  the  effort,  too,  will  keep  alive  the 
Ideal  of  America — a  country  which,  witli  the 
maxim lun  of  freedom,  established  the  high- 
est standard  of  living  for  its  people  in  the 
history  of  the  world;  and  yet.  at  the  e^me 
time,  is  willing  to  be  concerned  with,  and 
give  assistance  to.  the  less-developed  and 
less  fortunate  nations  of  the  world  Wliile 
this  Is  humanitarian,  there  Is  al&r-  r>  l.igh 
degree  of  self-interest  in  such  a  pr   err>m. 
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"Unless  we  are  capable  of  deterring  C<  n,- 
rr.unlsc  aggression,  the  US.  security  la 
threatened.  Unless  the  world  succeed.- .  also. 
1.1  wiping  out  economic  conditions  In  which 
people  exist,  a.":  the  President  has  stated,  •.n 
the  ragged  edge  of  starvatkin' — th'is  creating 
hotbeds  of  unrest,  trouble  and  a  breeding 
ground  for  In'estuous  conini-iiUism — '.hes*' 
w:Il  liU  serve  as  threats  to  peace. 

"Naturally.  Congress  will  need  ♦o  ex  milns 
and  evahiate  the  PresUten»^'3  r^ci'mmer.da- 
t;  ins  for  the  mutual  security  program  care- 
f.wly.  As  deemed  feasible  and  advisable. 
recommendations  for  constructive  supple- 
mental or  alternative  revisions  should — and 
win.  I  am  confident — be  made  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

'Nevertheless  '.n  the  li.'erests  of  our  own 
security,  as  well  as  our  overall  efTort  to  pro- 
n-.T-e  cond;*l3ns  In  the  world  that  would  best 
f  ster  peace — the  Congress  .should  give  favor- 
able approval  to — and,  I  believe,  the  majority 
of  our  people  will  support — a  strong,  muscu- 
lar mutual  security  program,"  Senator  Wilet 
concluded. 


Cab  Scouts  Honor  Members  of  the  Execu- 
tive, Judicial,  and  Legislative  Branches 
With  Boy  Scoot  Badges 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

*'    r' 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

Or     VIRGIMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  FiEPFlESENTATr,  E.^ 
Tuesday.  February  U] .  1960 

Mr  BROYHILT,.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased,  especial.y  ,=;o  during  this,  the 
50th  anniversar:.-  of  the  founding  of  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  to  hst  the  following 
names  of  Cub  Scouts  from  my  district 
w  ho  have  honored  members  of  the  execu- 
tive, judicial,  and  our  legislative  branches 
with  Boy  Scout  Badges. 

These  Cubs,  their  Pack.s  and  leaders 
are  to  be  highly  coneratulatcfl  for  their 
wonderful  efforts  dur;ng  t!.e  week 
cf  Pebruan.-  7-13— indeed,  the  year 
around — for  their  efforts  in  reminding 
us  of  our  country's  heritage,  and  in  help- 
ing to  build  a  stronger  America  of 
tomorrow. 

Ale.xandna  District:  Johnny  Ar.d-ews, 
St£ve  Branam.  David  C  Clark  George 
Cu.shman  IV,  Jimmv  Ferer.  Warren 
Holmes,  Spencer  Howell.  John  Komoro- 
ske.  Dorian  Lester,  Siephen  Lyons.  Lu- 
ther Nassett.  Jr  ,  Dennis  Eston  Oyler, 
Mark  Rosenberg 

Arlir.fjton  District:  Georce  Baker, 
Scott  Barnthou.'e.  David  Bennett.  John 
A.  Berud.  Ted  Bu.  h.  Jack  Chiles.  Robert 
J.  Collins.  W:i::am  Craddick,  Michael 
Doyle.  Charles  Dulaney.  Jr  ,  L.nry  Eck- 
ley.  Kenneth  Evans,  Michael  Hickey, 
Michael  Ingram.  Terrell  Jackson.  Tim- 
othy Johnson.  Bryan  Madden.  Richard 
Millies,  Dennis  Rubers.  Daniel  Schecter. 
Richard  Scheele,  Philip  Schulmsn,  Alan 
£:eckley.  Grant  Wallace 

Fairfax  District:  Jirrmv  A.iduci. 
Charles  AveiT.  Jr  .  John  Ra:l"v  Barry 
Barchard.  David  Bras;?.  Max  W  Brake. 
Wilham  Campbell,  Anthony  Christ. 
Fayne  Currence.  Jame.'^  Davie?  Robert 
Flake  Dit.  Jr.  William  Felchr.er, 
Stephen  Finlayson.  Sandy  Finner,  Wil- 
liam Glickert,  Ronnie  Greaser.  Stephen 
Grebok.  Russell  B.  Hall.  Douglas  Hays, 
John  P.  Langfovd.  Douglas  Lindsay,  j^-.n 


Monis.  Richard  B  Mover.  James  Mur- 
phy. Rober:  Myers,  Robert  Nash.  Jr..  Jim 
Ogle.  LocMin  Page.  Charles  Rodgers. 
Carl  Slagle.  Bruce  Smith.  Bruce  Snyder. 
Si4jve  StebbirLs.  Blake  Sweeney.  Eric 
Tl-iamm,  Norman  I^e  Thienel.  Gerald 
Upton.  Rodney  Wint^rbottom,  Walter 
Wing  Woo. 


Birthday   of  Susan   B.  Anthony 


E  X  ~  1  :N  .- 1  ON  OP  RE  .M  V  I'.  KS 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or     NF.W     YORK. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  February  16.  1960 

Mr  KE.nTING  Mr  President,  three 
great  emancipators  were  born  in  Feb- 
ruary. \V.i., L.ngton  freed  this  country-. 
I  incoln  freed  the  slaves.  And  Susan  B. 
Anthony  f:-eed  women. 

Yesterdc  y  marked  the  140th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  this  incomparable 
woman.  Today  it  is  clearly  recognized 
that  the  nghts  which  the  women  of  our 
country  enjoy  are  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  dedicated  efforts  of  this  native  of 
New  York  State  who  resided  in  my  home 
city  of  Ro<:hester. 

Although  her  achievements  have  b>een 
universally  recognized,  nowhere  have 
they  received  more  tangible  tribute  than 
in  Rochester.  There,  the  home  of  Miss 
Anthony  and  her  sister.  Mary,  from 
1866  to  19D6.  at  17  Madison  Street,  has 
been  set  aside  as  a  memorial  to  her  great 
life  and  works.  Mementoes  of  her  ac- 
tivities leading  to  the  19th  amendment 
have  been  carefuUy  preserved,  and  the 
house  is  visited  by  a  cori.=.tant  stream  of 
admirers. 

But  Miss  Anthony  belongs  to  America 
and  the  world,  not  just  to  Rochester.  It 
is  therefore  fitting  that  we  pay  tribute 
to  her  on  the  occasion  of  her  birthday 
anniversary.  It  is  appropriate  that  we 
recognize  at  this  time  her  great  sacri- 
fices and  the  great  personal  abuse  she 
suffered  in  fighting  for  a  cause  she  con- 
sidered just.  It  was  a  cau.se  which  we 
all  know  today  was  and  is  just. 

Miss  Anthony  was  born  during  a  pe- 
riod when  women  were  considered  not 
the  equal  of  their  male  counterparts. 
The  equality  women  had  shared  with  the 
men  of  this  country  in  the  pioneer  days 
had  given  way  to  a  kind  gallantry  of  the 
superior  tow  ard  the  lowly. 

With  the  fading  of  the  pioneer  days 
and  the  growing  of  the  industrial  system, 
V.  omen  found  themselves  relegated  to 
second  place.  They  had  no  legal  en- 
titlement to  the  salaries  they  earned, 
could  not  enter  into  contractual  agree- 
ment,?, and  were  considered  far  too  deli- 
cate to  be  subjected  to  education  or  to 
concern  themselves  with  the  hard  task 
of  selecting  public  officials  or  running 
for  office 

Susan  B.  Antiiony  was  born  during 
that  era.  and  she.  being  of  pioneer  stock, 
protested  vigorously  these  Inequities. 
Because  of  the  kind  of  woman  she  was, 
she  knew  no  course  but  action.  She 
campaigned  militantly  in  the  interest  of 
womankind.     She  became  a  champion  of 


economic  justice  as  well  as  social  and 
political  emancipation.  She  campaigned 
vigorously  for  the  vote  for  women,  for 
in  this  she  knew  rested  the  only  salvation 
for  equal  rights  for  women  and  freedom 
of  human  equality. 

Miss  Anthony,  like  Abraham  Lincoln, 
stands  as  a  champion  of  human  justice. 
Although,  like  Lincoln,  Miss  Anthony  did 
not  live  to  see  the  fmits  of  her  efforts,  a 
large  portion  of  the  ideals  for  which  she 
struggled  so  arduously  and  long  have 
been  realized.  Women  have  gained  the 
franchise  and  they  are  more  and  more 
taking  their  rightful  places  In  the  pro- 
fessions and  In  the  business  world. 

But  Miss  Anthony"^  program  will  not  » 
be  complete  so  long  a)  there  is  any  dis- 
crimination against  women  as,  unfor- 
tunately. exLsts  In  some  places  and  oc- 
cupations. Women  still  all  too  often 
have  to  struggle  for  recognition  which 
should  rightfully  be  theirs.  Men  do  not 
benefit  when  women  work  In  a  dis- 
criminatory atmosphere  at  substandard 
wages.  Our  democracy  does  not  benefit 
when  democracy  is  applied  In  50-percent 
measure. 

It  behooves  us  all.  then,  to  take  a  les- 
son from  Miss  Anthony  Her  memory 
can  be  revered  best  by  the  realization 
that  in  our  great  country  men  and  women 
have  a  common  destiny  which  can  be 
fulfilled  only  on  the  basis  of  equality. 

I  am  delighted  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  yesterday  was  celebrated 
•  throughout  New  York  State  as  Susan 
B.  Anthony  Day.  By  proclamation  of 
Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  the  accom- 
plishments and  perseverance  of  this 
great  teacher,  humanitarian,  and  woman 
were  recognized.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  text  of 
Governor  Rockefeller's  proclamation 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Proclamation  of  the  3tat»  or  New  Tomc 
ExEcxmvE  Chambxx,  Albany 

The  rlghta  which  the  women  of  our  coun- 
try enjoy  today  as  American  citizens  are  due 
In  large  measure  to  the  stjuich  and  un- 
tiring efforts  of  a  native  of  the  Empire  Stat«, 
a  resident  of  Rochester,  Susan  B.  Anthony. 

One  hundred  and  twelve  years  ago  an 
event  destined  to  be  of  worldwide  Impor- 
tance took  place  at  Seneca  Palls,  NY.,  the 
first  Women's  Rights  Convention.  Those 
who  took  part  were  In  the  position  of  being 
nominally  citizens  but  actually  deprived  of 
a  citizens  right  to  vote  and  share  In  the 
government  of  their  community,  their  State 
and  their  Nation.  Stisan  B.  Ar.thony  was  a 
leader  of  this  band  of  brave  and  Intelligent 
women.  She.  and  others  with  her.  per- 
severed In  the  face  of  prejudice,  abuse  and 
ridicule.  In  the  end,  their  courage  and  te- 
nacity prevailed.  What  they  achieved  Ls 
part  of  the  goal  for  which  we  are  today  striv- 
ing— equality  of  opportunity  for  all 

The  right  of  women  to  take  part  In  gov- 
ernment Is  today  recognized  as  beyond  dis- 
pute. The  State  of  New  York  extended  this 
principle  when  its  legislature  was  the  Arst 
to  pass  a  law  providing  that  women  workers 
must  be  paid  on  an  equal  basis  with  men 
for  equal  work.  This  was  one  consequence 
of  the  movement  that  Susan  B.  Anthony 
led  so  valiantly. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  do 
hereby  proclaim  February  15.  1960,  as  Susan 
B.  Anthony  Day  In  the  State  of  New  York, 
and    I    urge    the    men   and    women    of    the 
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state  to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  that  dis- 
tinguished Amer.can. 

Given  under  n»y  hand  and  the  privy  seal 
of  the  State  at  the  capltol  in  the  city  of 
Albany  this  26th  day  of  January  1960. 

Nelson  A.  Rockeixlleb. 

By  the  Governor: 

WnXIAM    J     RONAW, 

Secretary  to  the  Governor. 


Tribute    to    M»  .r      Lucyan     Boinowski,    a 
'ireat  Priest   and  a   (jreat  Patriot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FFIANK  KOWALSKI 

or    CONNtCTICUT 

IN  THE  HOU6E  OF  REPRB8ENTATIVB8 
Tuesdai'  February  16, 1960 

Mr  KOWALSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  20,  .n  the  busy  city  of  New 
Britain,  Conn,  a  great  American  and  a 
beloved  spiritual  leader  will  celebrate  his 
92d  birthday. 

Msf-'r.  Lucyen  Bojnowski.  a  truly  he- 
roic figure  of  a  man,  well  deserves  the 
tributes  he  will  receive  from  the  city  for 
whose  gro^^'th  and  progress  he  has  been 
so  largely  P'sixjnsible.  His  hfe  has 
brought  him  honors  and  fame,  but  I 
know  that  he  "akes  his  greatest  satisfac- 
tion from  having  helped  the  cau.se  of  hu- 
manity— a  cause  to  which  he  has  devoted 
a  long  and  industrious  life. 

Bom  in  PoLind  on  February  20,  1868, 
he  came  to  tie  United  States  and  was 
ordained  a  pri'?st  in  1895.  In  that 'same 
year  he  was  assigned  to  priestly  duties  in 
New  Bi-ltaln,  the  city  with  which  he  has 
been  so  closely  Identified  for  the  65  years 
since. 

It  Is  typical  of  the  man  that  he  helped 
build  »ith  his  )wn  hands  his  flist  church 
in  New  Britain,  working  alongside  the 
ditchdlgger.  tie  bricklayer,  and  the  car- 
penter. When  the  first  Church  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  was  completed  and  dedi- 
cated, he  foimtled  a  Polish  library,  where 
he  Instructed  hundreds  of  Immigrants 
In  English  and  other  subjects  and  helped 
prepare  them  for  citizenship.  Next  he 
established  a  newspaper,  the  Catholic 
Leader,  a  publication  whose  editorial  in- 
fluence has  crossed  the  oceans.  As  an 
editor  he  won  International  fame,  and 
some  of  the  wc rids  most  illustrious  fig- 
ures engaged  in  correspondence  with 
this  busy  Connecticut  priest  for  whom 
the  day  never  had  enough  hours. 

He  established  an  orphanage,  which 
cared  not  only  :or  Polish  children  but  for 
youngsters  of  every  racial  background. 

Far  before  his  time,  he  saw  and  un- 
derstood the  (ieslre  of  their  elderly  to 
spend  their  df'clining  years  In  decent, 
homelike  surroundings.  The  result  was 
St.  Lucian's  Home  for  the  Aged,  which 
was  a  landmaik  in  Its  field. 

Monslgnor  liojnowski.  as  his  parish 
activities  kept  ever  expanding,  realized 
the  need  for  trained,  dedicated  assist- 
ance. The  result  weis  the  founding  of  a 
new  religious  order,  the  Congregation 
of  the  Daughtt  rs  of  Mary  of  the  Immac- 
ulate Conception,  whose  beautiful 
Motherhouse  now  stands  In  New  Britain. 

He  built  s<hools.  he  built  a  new 
church.    He  gave  friendly  guidance  to 


thousands  on  thousands  of  parishioners 
through  the  years.  He  was  a  community 
leader,  in  the  forefront  of  ever>'  major 
civic  enteiprise.  It  was  only  natural, 
then,  that  a  whole  community  rejoiced 
when,  in  1946,  this  humble  pastor  was 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  monslgnor  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

In  the  heart  of  this  man  of  God  has 
always  burned  a  flaming  love  of  freedom. 
When  World  War  I  broke  out,  he  saw 
at  once  the  danger  to  the  free  world. 
Long  before  the  United  States  entered 
the  war.  he  was  Instrumental  In  raising 
large  contingents  of  volunteers  to  leave 
for  Canada,  where  they  were  trained  for 
service  overseas.  When  the  United 
States  declared  war,  he  saw  to  it  that 
the  Polish -American  families  of  his  citv 
contributed  far  more  than  their  share 
of  men  to  the  services.  He  directed  Lib- 
erty Loan  drives;  he  visited  camps:  he 
kept  in  correspondence  with  hundreds 
of  young  men. 

To  the  rectory  where  lived  this  sim- 
ple man  there  came  many  of  the  great 
of  the  world.  Including  Prime  Minister 
Paderewski  of  Poland,  the  legendary 
hero.  General  Haller,  Archbishop  Ciep- 
lak.  Archbishop  Dubowski,  and  many 
more. 

To  Monslgnor  Bojnowski  have  come 
many  p>ersonal  honors  and  awards.  To 
name  a  few,  he  has  received  the  Order 
of  St.  Lazarus,  the  Gold  Star  of  General 
Haller.  the  Fidelitas  Medal,  and  the  Or- 
der of  St.  George. 

His  has  been  a  life  of  great  achieve- 
ment, but  he  has  ever  remained  a  simple, 
holy  man.  He  hsis  helped  to  build  a 
city:  he  had  been  the  spiritual  guide  for 
a  large  portion  of  that  city's  population. 
He  has  fostered  a  love  of  America  and  a 
love  of  democracy  that  for  decades  have 
influenced  a  whole  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  salute 
Monslgnor  Bojnowski  for  a  lifetime  of 
service  to  mankind,  to  America,  and  to 
the  city  he  loves  so  dearly.  Knowing 
him,  I  know  that  more  Important  to 
him  than  the  medals  and  the  honors  is 
the  fact  that  we.  who  owe  so  much  to 
him,  love  him  for  his  simple  goodness 
and  the  boundless  warmth  of  his  great 
heart. 


Address  bv  Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender,  U.S. 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  Before  the 
National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REM. ARKS 
or 

HON.  STEPHEN  M.  YOUNG 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  XWITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  February  i€,  1960 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio,  Mr.  President, 
all  of  us  are  at  times  called  upon  to 
sp>eak  before  various  groups  Interested  in 
the  problems  facing  our  coimtry.  This  is 
a  privilege  of  public  oflice.  and  one  which 
we  accept  with  pleasure. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  by  a 
speech  delivered  by  our  colleague,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Ellender!  before  the  15th  an- 
nual convention  of  the  National  Lime- 
stone Institute  on  January  21,  1960. 


In  his  address,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana stressed  the  theme  of  conservation 
of  our  natural  resources.  esE>eclally  our 
fertile  earth.  His  penetrating  remarks 
should  be  preserved.  I  feel  certain  they 
will  be  of  Interest  and  value  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  delivered  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellender] 
before  the  National  Limestone  Institute 
be  prmted  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

.\DDRESs  Delivered  by  Senator  Allen  J  El- 
lender. Democrat,  of  Loltsiana.  at  the 
15th  Annual  Convention  of  thf  Kati'  nal 
Limestone  Instuuie.  Inc..  at  the  St.»tler- 
HiLTON  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C,  on 
Thltrsdav.  January  21,  1960 
Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  would  like  to  be- 
gin by  making  a  few  observations  about  the 
prospects  of  farm  legislation.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  I  doni  believe  that  there  will  be  too 
much  forthcoming  in  the  way  of  farm  leg- 
islation this  year.  I  introduced  a  bill  2  weeks 
ago  In  an  effort  to  rectify  the  wheat  prob- 
lem, if  possible.  During  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  the  Senate  and  the  House  each 
passed  a  separate  bill.  When  It  went  to  the 
conference  committee,  the  membership  on 
both  sides  agreed  on  a  compromise  bill.  The 
Senate  Immediately  agreed  to  the  conference 
report,  and  Charlie  Halleck.  and  I  believe 
Mr.  Benson,  got  busy  on  the  House  side.  The 
conference  report  was  not  agreed  to  tliere, 
so  the  Senate  was  required  to  adopt  the 
House  bill.  The  President  promptly  vetoed 
it.  Now  If  the  House  bill  had  been  signed  by 
the  President,  it  would  have  saved  consider- 
able stims  of  money.  According  to  the  ex- 
perts, savings  would  have  totaled  between 
$500  and  $600  million  over  the  next  2  years, 
but,  as  I  said  earlier,  the  President  vetoed 
the  bill. 

Now  the  bin  I  Introduced  earlier  this  year 
was  somewhat  along  the  lines  of  the  confer- 
ence bill  that  was  not  agreed  to.  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  the  Congress  will  enact 
a  wheat  bill  along  the  lines  of  the  one  that 
I  have  introduced  because  if  we  don't  enact 
a  wheat  bill  that  will  assist  in  curtailing  the 
surpluses  that  we  now  have  on  hand,  the 
whole  agricultural  program  may  be  im- 
periled. I  shall  do  my  best,  as  chairman  of 
the  committee,  to  have  a  bill  enacted. 

I  was  also  asked  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  soil  bank,  as  to  whether  or  not  Con- 
gress will  enact  a  new  soil  bank  program. 
I  tell  you  that  I  do  not  believe  that  Con- 
gress should  or  will  enact  another  soil  bank 
program.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  present 
soil  bank  program,  which  has  not  been  on 
the  statute  books  too  long,  has  cost  the  tax- 
payers a  little  over  a  billion  and  a  half  dol- 
lars and  surpltises  are  continuing  to  pile  up. 
An  effort  I  believe  is  going  to  be  made  to  ex- 
tend the  conservation  reserve  portion  of  the 
soil  bank  but  even  that  I  hope  will  not  be 
enacted. 

Another  point  I  would  specifically  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  your  organization 
is  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
failed  to  budget  $250  million  for  the  agri- 
cultural conservation  program.  I  do  not 
stippose  any  of  you  will  object  if  the  Senate 
and  the  House  put  into  the  bill  $250  million 
before  it  is  sent  to  the  White  House. 

I  would  like  to  direct  my  remarks  today 
to  two  very  important  subjects  which,  I  fear, 
are  often  overlooked  in  this  era  of  Intercon- 
tinental missiles,  trips  into  space,  and 
atomic  power:  namely,  the  need  for  con- 
tinued and  expanded  conservation  and  pre- 
servation of  both  our  nat\iral  ar.d  hum.nn 
resources. 

As  is  often  said,  It  Is  verv  er^s^y  to  lose 
sight  of  the  forest  for  the  trees.    I  think  that 
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Is  happening  today  for  In  many  respects  we 
are  overlooking  the  fundamentals  that  hav« 
made  our  Nation  great. 

Ptutlng  It  very  simply,  m  owe  our  present 
position  of  national  strength.  In  large  meas- 
ure, to  the  proper  development  of  our  Ood- 
given  natural  resourcea  which  our  forefa- 
thers discovered  In  this  country. 

The  development  of  a  widespread  system 
of  internal  communications,  such  aa  high- 
ways, waterways,  and  railroads  which  made 
It  possible  for  ail  areas  of  our  couiitry  tj  be 
linked  together  so  that  all  could  share  In 
our  Joint  progress,  set  the  cadence  of  our 
unprecedented  march  forward. 

If  we  ever  fall  to  ?lve  cKwe  attention  to  our 
transportation  and  c^jmn-.u:.:cat:  n  facilities 
,  and  to  the  proper  use  and  adequate  conserva- 
tion of  our  water  and  land  resources.  the:i 
we  need  never  worry  about  who  y;ets  to  the 
Moon  or  Mars  first.  It  Just  will  n:>t  make  any 
difference  to  us  by  that  time.  O^xr  ecunvmic 
b.icka  will   already  be   broken. 

The  value  of  a  well  coordAuateii  .:.:err.al 
communication  system  -Atts  r.ever  n..idf  ni  .re 
obvious  to  me  than  durn.^  1^58  when  I  had 
the  privilege  of  makli-.g  an  extensive  tour  of 
-the  nations  of  South  and  Central  America. 
There.  I  vlsi'ed  countries  that  are  lmn-.er..seiy 
wealthy  in  natural  resource,?,  yet.  th?y  re- 
main underdeveloped,  principally  because  of 
a  lack  of  adequate  int^-.-nal  communications. 
I  saw  veritable  trea.sure  troves  of  natural 
wealth,  but  no  meat.s  by  which  these  re- 
sources could  be  made  .iv-»:.!»o:e  :or  indu.'s'rlal 
and  other  uses. 

I  resolved  then  that  If  the  countries  of 
Latin  America  are  to  ever  become  strong  and 
viable — both  econ~mlrai:y  and  politically — 
avenues  of  trade  and  cr  mm-inicatjon  mu-t 
be  created,  much  .^  the  Uni'ed  Suites  did  In 
our  early  years,  and  as  we  hMe  cor.tii.ued  to 
do  as  our  Nation  has  ^ro-*n.*ln  larce  meas- 
ure, we  owe  our  present  position  of  w or'.d 
leadership  to  cur  ever-expandlrg  np'w  rk  of 
highways,  waterways,  and  ra^oa  !«  Ti^e 
magnitude  of  this  achievemer.'  b«cr  :r.-'R  "ven 
more  astou:;d;r.?  w'r.f-:;  ;*  ;,  .--ri  ,..',■  ;  :;-.  it  fiur 
rise  to  world  leadership  has  taken  place  only 
wlthm  the  last  60  years  In  short.  In  only 
six  decade.s,  we  have  been  able  to  overtake 
and  surpass  other  nat.ons  which  were  leaders 
of  the  then-known  W'_,r:d  before  .mr  co\;n'r/ 
was   ever  colonized 

A  review  of  our  histor:,-  shr'.i'd  makp  it  vrv 
clear  that  there  Is  need  f'-r  a  '^  in*. r. •.;  -wn  im- 
provement of  our  in'eriia!  communication 
system — particularly  throusjh  up"-!  i'  .-:?  nz\r\ 
expansion  of  the  present  highway  construc- 
tion programs,  the  development  of  new  wa- 
terways, and  the  modernization  of  existing 
waterways,  Including  our  ports. 

Yet.  I  fear  that  some  shortsighted  persona 
have  felt  tha*  we  have  gone  far  enough  In 
this  field  This  is  a  good  example  of  losing 
si?ht  of  the  fundamentals,  to  which  I 
referred  earlier 

If  we  of  the  United  States  ever  decide  that 
we  have  gone  about  as  far  as  we  can  go,  then 
that  is  as  f.ir  as  we  will  go.  That  day  will 
mark  the  decline  of  the  United  SUtes  as  a 
world   power 

It  is  for  that  reao-jn,  among  others,  that  I 
have  supported— arid  will  continue  to  sup- 
?<'•'*— the  current  Federal  aid  to  highways 
pr  .;r  im,  as  well  as  our  long-range  plans  for 
water    transr^orUitiLn. 

I  would  like  to  g.ve  a  word  of  a<!vice  to 
the  planners  of  our  highway  programs  De- 
spite the  emphasis  on  Interstate  highway 
programs — which  I  agree  art-  ..tally  needed— 
we  must  not  overlook  the  ie.->s  sf>ectacular. 
but  Just  as  vital,  fundamentals  in  that 
field,   also. 

We  must  remember  that  supcrhi^hvi  ivs  are 
■r  no  use  without  connec'ing  lii.ks.  If  the 
Interstate  System  Is  the  verv  backbone  of  our 
road  constru'^tion  eff  t*  tl.en  the  primary 
system,  the  so-called  ABC  road  construe - 
ti>^n  program,    provides  the  muscle  and  sinew. 


It  la  my  hope  that  the  Public  Worlds  Com- 
mittees of  both  the  House  and  Senate  will 
reexamine  tlie  entire  highway  construction 
program  daring  this  session  of  Congress,  with 
an  eye  to  giving  the  A-B-C  pr')gr.\ms  proper 
emphasis 

It  might  even  be  desirable  fnr  C<ngreM 
to  reconstitute  the  entire  Federal-locai  re- 
latl  .i^.shlp  tli-it  I.  :W  exists  In  hit;hway  con- 
struction. Just  because  C-^e  existing  pr"- 
gram  Is  ai>piirent!y  sufficient  for  our  needs 
of  today  Is  no  reason  fur  us  not  to  make 
pl.ans  for   the  future. 

This  brin:.^s  me  to  the  heart  of  what  I 
would   like   to  discuss   with   you   today 

I  fear  that  In  too  many  places — yes.  even 
in  places  jf  hiL'h  p' «iti'  n  -  there  is  a  mis- 
taken notion  Chat  we  liewi  not  plan  Itn  the 
future — that  the  future  will  take  care  oT 
it.seif.  This  ofitrlchllke  attitude  Is  glar- 
ii.gly  apparent  In  the  field  of  natural  re- 
sources development,  particularly  In  agri- 
culture. Just  because  we  happen  to  have  a 
surplus  of  agricultural  products  today,  this 
does  not  mean  that  It  will  always  be  the 
case. 

Yet,  there  are  quite  a  few  people — and 
some  are  powerful  and  Influejitial — who  are 
asking  why  we  should  continue  conserva- 
tion and  reclamation  programs  as  well  as 
farm  research.  They  point  out  that  we  al- 
ready have  farm  surpluses  and  they  even 
cite  projections  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture that  by  1975,  becaiise  of  Increased 
yields  and  more  efficient  farmlnc:  methods, 
we  wUl  need  some  7  million  acres  less  crop- 
land than  we  now  have  In  production,  and 
In  the  soil  bar\k,  to  grow  sufflclent  food  and 
fiber  for  our  Increasing  population. 

I  am  here  to  say,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
that  such  an  attitude  is  more  appropriately 
associated  with  ostriches  than  with  officials 
ot  a  goTemment  striving  to  maintain  a  posi- 
tion of  free  world  leadership. 

For  one  thing.  I  deny  and  disavow  any 
so-called  short-range  planning.  The  United 
States  of  America  Is  going  to  endure  for  a 
lot  longer  time  than  merely  another  15  years, 
and  It  behooves  us  to  plan  accordingly.  Fif- 
teen years  from  now,  my  youngest  grand - 
daus^hter  will  be  only  16  years  old.  and  I 
want  to  plan  for  her  future — all  of  her  fu- 
ture, not  Just  the  first  15  years. 

1  he  population  of  the  United  States  today 
Is  about  175  million.  It  has  been  predicted 
that  by  1980.  our  population  will  rise  to  244 
million  and  by  the  year  2000,  It  will  reach 
329  million   people. 

Wh-it  Is  more  the  Census  Bureau  has  esti- 
mated that  by  the  year  2010 — Just  50  years 
uwav  — we  win  have  In  excess  of  370  million 
pe<jple.  more  than  twice  the  population  we 
have  today. 

This  means  that  merely  to  maintain  our 
present  diet  levels,  twice  as  much  food  and 
other  farm  products  as  we  consume  today 
win  be  required  50  years  from  now. 

In  other  words,  by  the  end  of  the  next 
half-century,  farmers  will  have  to  produce 
twice  as  much  food  and  fiber  as  they  do 
today — and  they  will  have  to  do  it  on  less 
land,  for  it  has  been  estimated  that  by  the 
year  2000,  some  80  niUllon  additional  acres 
of  some  of  our  very  finest  cropland,  will  be 
lost  to  creeping  urbanization  and  other  fac- 
tors weU  known  to  you.  This  80-mnilon-acre 
loss  compares  with  only  an  approximate  25 
million  acres  of  land  which  will  be  added 
to  our  cropland  by  reclamation  and  related 
practices  during  that  period  of  time. 

Of  course.  It  Is  possible  that  we  could  in- 
cre  t.ise  our  crfp'nnd  bv  rf^ucln?  our  forests — 
but  this  would  be  merely  another  example  of 
shortsightedness.  We  must  pr -serve  und 
con3erve  our  forest  resource*,  not  suip  them 
bare,  and  put  them  to  the  plow. 

Part  of  this  Increased  production  can  coma 
a3  a  result  of  the  great  strides  being  made  In 
th*"  field  of  farm  research.  Between  1935^ S« 
and  1956  farm  research  In  this  country  re- 
sulted In  production  Increases  equnl  t-  the 
yields  from  142  million  acres. 


Yet.  even  an  expanded  research  effort  Is 
not  enough  to  take  care  of  our  needs  50  years 
hence.  The  Department  of  Agrlcnlture  has 
prt  .ectevi  that  by  2010,  our  progress  In  farm 
rp»i«-  lT'  h  wlU  have  to  Increase  by  more  than 
1    J  times. 

Wi.fre  and  how  Will  we  produce  the  food 
and  fiber  to  feed  and  clothe  the  generations 
of  as  yet  imborn  Americans? 

I  say  our  solution  can  and  must  be  found 
in  both  farm  research  and  conservation  and 
preservation  of  our  two  basic  natural  re- 
sources, soil  and  water. 

The  day  Is  long  past  when  the  American 
frontiersman  could  Just  keep  pushing  west, 
bringing  new  lands  Into  prodxictlon. 

Today,  some  1  bUllon  acres  of  land  produce 
this  Nation  s  food  and  fiber.  If  we  were  to 
follow  the  old  methods  of  bringing  produc- 
tion Into  line  with  consumption,  we  would 
need  to  double  the  amount  of  land  now  In 
use. 

But  the  total  land  area  of  the  United 
SUtes  U  only  19  billion  acres  In  other 
words,  even  If  we  tore  down  every  major  city 
In  the  United  States.  If  we  made  a  garden 
plot  of  Manhattan;  If  we  terraced  and  irri- 
gated the  Grand  Canyon,  and  If  we  stripped 
our  glorious  national  forests  down  to  the  soil 
line,  we  would  still  have  a  shortage  of  land 
and  we  would  still  have  to  seek  additional 
manner  and  means  to  feed  and  clothe  our 
people.  And  remember,  that  s  only  50  years 
hence. 

This  should  make  It  very  clear  that  we 
must  take  care  of  the  land  and  water  we 
have  today. 

Very  simply,  the  situation  Is  thU: 
We  have  a  limited  amount  of  land  In  this 
country. 

More  and  more  of  this  farmland — and  I 
might  pcjlnt  out  that  In  many  instances  it 
Is  some  ol  our  best  farmland — is  b«lng  lost 
to  growing  urbanization,  and  erosion,  among 
other  things. 

CHir  population  Is  increasing 
Therefore,    we    must    make    plans    now   so 
that  our  children  cad  grow  more  food  on  le«s 
land.     We  must  take  care  oX  our  God-given 
resources. 

This  can  only  cotne  about  through  an  m- 
creased  realization  of  the  value  of  good. 
realistic  conservation  programs;  a  continua- 
tion of  a  well  planned  series  of  experiments 
In  agricultural  research,  and  an  unalacklng 
drive  to  further  Improve  our  routes  of  In- 
ternal communication. 

As  the  projections  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  reveal  very  clearly — we 
mast  make  plans  zunw  so  that  the  coming 
generations  of  Americans  will  be  born  In  a 
strong,  self-sufficient  nation.  There  can  be 
no  room  for  friction  within  our  ranks.  After 
all,  we  all  seek  one  thing — the  preservation 
and  conservation  of  our  natural  resourc«s 
and  their  utilization  In  the  most  practical 
manner. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  many  divergent 
views  as  to  how  best  this  can  be  accom- 
plished, particularly  in  the  field  of  conser- 
vation. 

However,  In  my  Judgment,  there  Is  not  only 
room  for  all  existing  types  of  conservation 
programs,  but  they  are  all  urgently  required, 
particularly  those  which  have  been  success- 
ful In  preserving  our  two  most  predoiu  re- 
sources, soli  aud  water. 

Aji  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agrlcultiu^  and  Forestry.  I  am  not  unaware 
of  the  raging  battles  which  we  have  had  to 
fight  In  the  p«i«t  to  preserve  and  maintain 
the  various  soil  and  water  conserving  pro- 
grams presently  l)elng  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

It  was  not  too  many  years  ago  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  sent  the  Congress 
a  reorganization  plan  which  held  out  the 
possibility  of  being  used  In  such  a  way  as 
to  adversely  shift  the  structures  and  func- 
tions of  some  of  the  existing  soil  and  water 
ronservlng  agencies  This  reorganization 
plan  met  with  the  approval  of  my  commit- 
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tee  only  after  ve  received  assurances  from 
the  Secretary  tl  at  no  such  shifts  would  be 
Initiated  without  first  obtaining  the  ap- 
proval of  oiu-  committee. 

I  want  to  be  particularly  emphatic  In  tell- 
ing this  Budleme  that  my  position  has  not 
changed,  nor  do  I  believe  the  position  of  the 
Agriculture  Cor.imlttee  has  changed,  since 
that  time.  I  do  not  propose  to  countenance, 
much  less  endorte,  activities  from  any  source 
whatsoever  which  have  as  their  purpose  the 
hamstringing  o-  shackling  of  any  existing 
agricultural  conservation  program. 

The  fact  Is  that  what  agriculture  needs 
today  Is  unity,  rot  dissension.  What  farmers 
need,  and  what  farmers  deserve,  are  peace- 
makers, not  ag  tators.  Those  who  seek  to 
divide  farmers  from  farmers,  or  farmers 
from  consumer,  are  doing  a  great  disservice 
to  themiielves,  our  agriculture,  and  our  Na- 
tion's future. 

It  would  be  nothing  less  than  folly  for  us 
to  fall  to  work  together  as  a  team.  In  pur- 
suit of  our  common  goal.  We  must  have 
unity  In  our  efiorts. 

Today's  newspapers  are  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  one  very  good  example  of  how  In 
disunity  there  Is  weakness.  I  refer  spe- 
cifically to  the  current  missile  lag.  where, 
apparently,  the  members  of  otir  defense  es- 
tablishment are  more  concerned  over  who 
Is  going  to  have  authority  over  what  project, 
than  as  to  the  successful  completion  of  that 
project  for  the  t>etterment  of  our  country. 
This  Is  a  lesson  I  think  we  should  all  heed. 

What  all  of  us  strive  for  Is  the  future  of 
our  children.  We  were  bequeathed  a  legacy 
of  a  rich,  fruitful  land  by  our  forefathers. 
They  worked  hard  to  develop  It  and  to  make 
a  strong,  vigorous  America. 

We  can  scarcely  do  less  for  those  who  will 
follow  us. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 


Mr.  Speaker,  everybody  knows,  or 
should  know  by  now.  that  our  fiscal  pic- 
ture i5  not  bright  at  all.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  with  the  cost  of  Government  opera- 
tion on  the  rise,  the  outlook  for  future 
tax  relief  is  most  discouraging. 

So,  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
time  has  come  to  not  only  talk  about 
taxes  but  do  something  about  it.  The 
Members  of  this  House  should  stop 
pussyfooting  and  face  this  issue  square- 
ly and  sensibly.  All  I  ask  is  that  this 
House  show  some  courage  and  pass  my 
bill  for  a  national  lottery. 

A  national  lottery  would  pump  into  our 
Treasury  over  $10  billion  a  year  in  ad- 
ditional revenue.  With  this  new  revenue 
we  can  give  long-awaited  tax  relief  to 
our  wage  earners  and  also  help  reduce 
our  ever-growing  national  debt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat,  with  a  national 
lottery  we  would  not  only  be  talking 
about  taxes,  but  doing  something  about 
cutting  them. 


A  National  l.ortrrv   Would   Y.fid  $10  Bil- 
lion a  Yrar   in   Add.tr'n^l  R("v<.nue 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  16, 1960 

Mr.  PINO  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Mark 
Twain  were  alive  today  he  would  un- 
doubtedly revise  his  famous  words  about 
the  weather  to  a  more  meaningful  ex- 
pression, such  as :  Everybody  talks  about 
taxes  but  nobody  does  anything  about  it. 

In  the  8  years  that  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House,  I  have  often  heard 
many  Members  express  deep  concern 
over  the  excessive  individual  income 
taxes. 

I  have  heard  responsible  Government 
officials  admit  that  the  present  tax  struc- 
ture Is  oppressive  and  in  need  of  refor- 
mation. 

The  President,  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  to  this  Congress,  ac- 
knowledged the  fact  that  the  American 
people  are  pressuied  by  the  heavy  bur- 
dens of  taxation. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  everybody  has  been 
talking  about  the  high  taxes  but  nobody 
has  done  anything  about  it.  This  is  not 
only  a  sad  but  disLurbini?  situation  espe- 
cially when  we  read  reports  that  the 
average  taxpayer  must  work  2^4  hours 
of  his  8-hour  day  to  pay  the  taxes  levied 
on  him  by  Federal,  State  and  local  au- 
thorities. 


Let'$  Dreak  Down  tht  Agt  Carriers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE   SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  February  16. 1960 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
Invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
once  again  to  the  plight  of  so  many 
older  citizens  in  this  country  who  find 
themselves  too  old  to  work  but  too  young 
to  retire.  In  an  article  in  the  February 
issue  of  Eagle,  I  have  spelled  out  the 
facts.  I  have  called  this  article  "Let's 
Break  Down  the  Age  Barriers."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed   in  the  Congressional   Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ltt  8  Break  Down  the  Ace  Barriers — EaCli 

Senator  Offihs  Solution  to  Problems  of 

Hiring  Men  Over  40 

(By  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey) 

To  see  the  widespread  discrimination 
against  older  workers,  you  don't  have  to  look 
any  further  than  the  'help  wanted"  section 
of  most  large  city  daily  newspapers. 

•Prefer  men  under  35."  "21  to  40."  "Az^ 
25  to  45."  These  are  the  barriers  which  too 
often  face  older  men  and  women  who  must 
find  a  Job. 

But  the  8?e  limits  In  these  advertisements 
tell  only  part  of  the  story.  The  age  barrier 
apjjeara  again  In  a  less  blatant  form  when 
the  older  Job  applicant  turns  up  In  an  em- 
ployer's  personnel   office. 

"Sorry,  the  Job  has  been  filled."  "Sorry, 
we  are  looking  for  someone  a  little  younger." 
"Sorry,  we  only  hire  temporary  workers 
over  40. ' 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  discouragement, 
frustration,  and  hopelessness  overcome  the 
older  Jobseeker?  It  Is  bad  enough  to  be  out 
of  work,  worrying  at)out  food,  rent,  children, 
and  health  expenses. 

But  even  worse  Is  the  feeling.  "No  one 
wants  me;  I  am  too  old  to  get  a  Job  and  too 
young  to  get  a  pension."  This  Is  a  terrible 
blow  to  any  person's  self-respect.  Without  a 
Job.  a  man  feels  loss  of  his  status  as  a  bread- 
winner in  his  lamily  and  In  his  community, 


plus  a  terrible  loss  of  his  dignity  as  a  human 
being. 

By  1970  one-third  of  our  population  will 
be  over  45  years  of  age.  But  older  people  will 
find  it  harder  and  harder  to  compete  for  jobs 
in  the  next  10  years.  The  high  birth  rates 
during  and  after  World  War  II  are  going  to 
bring  a  bumper  crop  of  new  young  Jobseekers 
into  the  labor  force  in  the  1960's.  Also,  auto- 
mation and  new  technology  may  displace 
many  workers  now  holding  good  Jobs. 

In  the  past  10  years,  relatively  few  young 
people  entered  the  labor  force,  as  a  result  of 
the  low  birth  rate  of  the  1930s.  Therefore, 
employers  needing  more  workers  had  to  hire 
and  retain  older  people  In  spite  of  their 
reluctance  to  do  so.  This  will  not  be  the 
case,   however.   In   the   1960's. 

We  cannot  afford  to  waste  any  of  our  man- 
power. Our  manpower — young  and  old — is 
our  greatest  resource  in  achieving  prosperity 
at  home  and  in  meeting  the  challenge  ol 
Soviet  competition  abroad.  The  age  bar- 
riers not  only  are  wasteful,  but  have  pro- 
found human  and  social  consequences 
Age  discrimination  may  turn  an  able  un- 
employed worker  Into  a  bitter,  hopeless 
Idler,  a  ripe  victim  for  any  demagog's 
propaganda. 

What  Is  behind  the  reluctance  to  hire 
older  workers? 

Some  employers  claim  that  older  people 
are  less  productive,  too  often  sick  or  absent, 
unwilling  to  learn,  prone  to  accidents, 
quick  to  "Job  hop."  or  hard  to  get  along 
with.  Like  most  prejudices,  these  ideas 
simply  cannot  be  substantiated. 

The  facts  show  that  older  workers  are  as 
good  as,  or  even  better  than,  younger  work- 
ers. This  has  been  determined  in  studies  by 
Government  agencies,  by  universities,  by 
labor  unions,  and  by  management  groups. 
It  Is  clear  to  me  that  age  discrimination  In 
emplovTnent  stems  from  a  few  hasty  gen- 
eralizations— not  from  a  serious  study  of  the 
facts. 

Employers  often  follow  quick  "rule  of 
thumb"  restrictions  on  hiring  older  workers. 
One  frequently  expressed  concern  Is  the 
added  pension  and  welfare  costs  In  hiring 
older  workers.  Because  of  this  cost,  younger 
workers — even  those  with  a  minimum  of 
experience  or  training — are  often  hired  in- 
stead of  older  men. 

Obviously,  employers  must  take  account 
of  any  added  costs  in  hiring  older  workers. 
I  believe  we  must  remove  such  roadblocks 
which  often  cause  employers  to  discriminate 
against  older  people.  It  Is  not  fair  that  we 
should  ask  an  individual  employer  to  bear 
alone  the  additional  expense  of  pensions, 
welfare  funds,  or  special  training  when  hir- 
ing older  workers.  These  are  costs  which 
our  whole  society  should  bear — and  should 
be  willing  to  assume. 

Let  me  give  an  example  from  a  Labor  De- 
partment study  last  year  (1959)  of  the  steel 
industry.  An  employer's  annual  contribu- 
tion to  the  pension  fund  for  a  worker  who  Is 
employed  at  the  age  of  30  comes  to  $120  a 
year.  The  pension  fund  contribution  lor  a 
new  worker  aged  45  is  $214  a  year. 

You  can  bring  this  down  to  hourly  costs. 
The  steel  company  will  be  paying  6  cents 
an  hour  into  the  pension  fund  for  the  30- 
year-old  worker.  For  the  45-year-old 
worker,  the  steel  company  will  pay  almost 
11  cents  an  hour  into  the  pension  fund. 

So  it  Is  costing  the  steel  company  an  extra 
5  cents  an  hour  or  almost  $100  a  year  in  pen- 
sion contributions  to  hire  the  older  worker, 
I  believe  we  must  remove  the  temptation  to 
discriminate  against  the  older  worker  be- 
cause of  this  added  cost. 

Therefore,  I  have  Introduced  legislation  to 
allow  employers  a  tax  credit  to  cover  the 
added  costs  of  hiring  older  workers.  My 
proposal  Is  now  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  A  companion  bill,  sponsored  by 
Congressman  Roman  C.  Pucinski,  of  Illinois, 
Is  also  now  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 
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cities  given  temporary  authorization  are 
confronted  with  the  requirement  of  u^in::^ 
the  serviCe  or  losing  it.  In  order  to  re- 
tain service  these  cities  must  emplane 
a  minimimum  of  five  passengers  pcT  day 
and  unless  able  to  do  so  the  a^L-rvice  will 
be  withdrawn. 

Cbviousvv,  every  possible  encoura'/e- 
ment  must  be  civen  to  these  many  cities 
to  meet  these  traffic  quotas.  Yet,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  at  the  present  time  the 
transportation  tax  on  domestic  px^senger 
travel  is  operating  as  a  potent  force  to 
discourage  travel.  This  tax  was  passed 
during  World  War  II  ard  one  of  its  pri- 
mary purposes  was  to  discourage  by  an 
econcmic   deterrent  nones.- ential  travel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  a  self- 
evident  proposition  that  a  c  should  repeal 
a  tax  which  is  at  cross  purposes  with  a 
vital  national  transportation  policy.  It 
just  does  net  m.ike  sense  to  discourage 
air  travel  by  retaining  this  tax  when  the 
success  of  this  meat  nationwide  program 
cf  air  service  depends  upon  encouraging 
adequate  traffic  to  support  it. 

Moreover.  wh?n  these  cities  were 
awarded  air  service  it  was  with  the 
knowledge  and  understanding  that  Fed- 
eral subsidy  would  be  required  during  the 
initial  years  to  support  it.  It  is  simply 
incongrous  that  we  retain  a  tax  which 
discourages  passengers  and  reduces  pas- 
senger revenue  when  the  deficit  must  be 
m.ide  up  by  Federal  subsidy.  It  is  not 
only  improvident  and  wasteful,  but  it 
underm.nr's  a  prof?ram  which  numerouss 
Members  of  Congress  have  worked  hard 
to  foster  and  encourage. 

In  the  last  ses.sicn  of  Congress  Public 
Law  86-75  was  enacted  which  will  reduce 
the  transportation  tax  to  5  percent  start- 
ing July  1.  1960.  T1...S  was  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  However,  we  must  go 
farther  this  session  and  remove  entirely 
this  outdated  and  ill-advised  deterrent 
to  travel. 

I  have  read  -a  ith  sireat  interest  the 
speeches  of  several  cf  iny  able  colleagues 
this  session  who  have  proved  that  the 
transportation  tax  is  unproductive. 
These  have  been  well-reasoned  and  ac- 
curate and  the  contention  that  this  tax 
is  unproductive  ls  d  ttbtless  correct. 
However,  no  one  has  yet  pointed  cut  the 
factors  which  in  my  mmd  render  this 
ax  not  ^ly  'unprod.ictive  but  econom- 
ically destructive. 

One  illustration  suT.^es  to  prove  this 
point.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in 
the  Seven  States  case  awarded  a  new 
route  between  Omaha  Nt  b.-  .  and  Cas- 
per. Wyo..  via  the  intermediate  cities  of 
Lincoln,  Norfolk,  .A.nsworth.  Valentine, 
and  Chadron,  Nebr.  There  is  no  other 
common  carrier  public  transportation 
available  ov-.r  this  route.  Rail  service 
has  been  suspended. 

All  of  these  coinmuaities  are  vitally 
depvnden'  on  the  a^r  service.  The  econ- 
o.iiy  of  these  cities,  the  prosperity  of 
mdividual  businesses,  depend  on  this 
.service.  Without  this  air  service  the 
gross  annual  productivity  and  corre- 
spondinsly  the  annual  taxable  income  of 
^' ;■-  '-i;^'  area  will  be  severely  decreased. 
Ob.^:ac!f>^  to  economic  progress  are 
harmful  to  the  tax  yield. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  transportation  tax 
is    d.    perfect    example    ol     the    niaxiru 


"penny  wl.-^e  and  po:ind  fooli.sh."  and  I 
emphatically  beheve  that  we  must  act 
and  act  now  this  session,  to  rid  our- 
selves once  and  for  all  of  this  penny- 
WLse  and  p^/,.i.d-foohsh  tax.  I  believe 
that  unless  this  is  done,  the  success  of 
.substantial  parts  of  the  fine  program  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for  adequate 
nationwide  air  service  will  be  severely 
jeopardized. 


ECONOMIC    CONDITIONS    IN    WEST 
VIRGINIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  9  months  West  Virginia's  economic 
condition  has  been  the  subject  of  l)oth  a 
national  television  program  and  a  na- 
tional magazine  article.  I  resent  both 
tre^ktments.  not  so  much  because  of  what 
was  said  but  because  of  what  was  omit- 
ted. 

Had  the  coverage  been  complete,  with 
a  full  outline  of  the  causes  of  unemploy- 
ment included,  the  reports  might  have 
contributed  to  constructive  action.  In- 
stead, both  merely  emphasized  hardship 
and  poverty  for  dramatic  effect,  with  the 
article  now  in  circulation  employing  dis- 
tortions for  emphasis. 

There  is  no  question  about  West  Vir- 
ginias  economic  difficulties.  Our  dele- 
gation in  Congress  has  been  reiterating 
these  problems  for  the  past  decade  m  an 
attempt  to  produce  favorable  legishftion 
and  sound  executive  department  pol- 
icies. If  a  commentator  or  writer  were 
interested  in  making  a  contribution  to 
the  general  welfare,  he  would  not  omit 
mention  of  the  basic  reasons  for  the 
problem  he  portrays.  When  he  does,  the 
resulting  misrepresentation  must  be  con- 
strued as  dehberate — either  through  his 
own  dereliction  or  through  deletion  by 
the  editors. 

For  more  than  a  decade  West  Vir- 
ginia's economy  has  been  subjected  to 
the  fierce  competition  of  imports  pro- 
duced in  far  off  lands  and  unloaded  into 
our  markets  without  respect  to  impact 
on  domestic  producers.  Our  coal,  rail- 
road, oil,  glass,  pottery,  chemical, 
clQthespin.  and  assorted  other  industries 
have  been  principal  victims.  This*  in- 
formation was  public  knowledge  as  fa-r 
back  as  1950  when  a  Senate  committee 
heard  testimony  from  scores  of  witnesses' 
who  presented  irrefutable  evidence  that 
the  Nation's  foreign  trade  policies  were 
responsible  for  growing  unemployment 
in  West  Virginia. 

Foreign  residual  oil  is  a  case  in  point. 
Over  the  years,  since  shortly  after  the 
conclusion  of  World  War  II,  shippers  of 
residual  oil  from  alien  refineries  have 
been  preempting  fuel  markets  of  the 
east  coast.  Utilities  and  plants  that 
were  traditional  coal  customers  have 
been  the  principal  target  of  the  usurpers, 
whose  peculiar  pricing  pohcies  make  it 
impossible  for  domestic  coal  and  oil  to 
compete. 

The  invasion  of  foreign  oil  has  hit 
hardest  at  West  Virginia,  whose  mines 
normally  serve  a  predominant  share  of 
the  industries  involved.     One  by  one  our 


mines  have  been  forced  to  close,  or  to 
operate  part  tune.  Hundreds,  then 
thousands,  of  miners  were  relegated  to 
unemployment  rokls.  with  railroaders 
whose  jobs  depend  upon  coal  traflic  meet- 
mg  a  siniilar  fate.  The  impact  has  ex- 
tended to  producers  of  mine  equipment 
and  supphes.  and  to  busmess  houses  all 
along  the  line.  A  natural  consequence 
is  the  decrease  in  State  and  local  tax 
revenue. 

Ignore  residual  oil  imports  as  a  factor 
In  the  story  of  West  Virginia's  economic 
piisfortunes?  It  is  as  ridiculous  as  If 
the  steel  strike  were  disregarded  in  a 
probe  of  the  unemployment  situation  Irr 
Pittsburgh  last  year.  Even  the  White 
House,  after  toyfftc  with  the  situation 
for  many  years,  flnMly  recognized  ex- 
cessive residual  oil  imE>orts  as  a  threat 
to  the  national  security  and  imposed  a 
quota  of  sorts  last  April.  The  restric- 
tions have  since  been  relaxed  at  the  in- 
sistence of  Intel-national  shippers,  yet  the 
issue  has  received  so  much  pubbcity  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  escape  the  atten- 
tion of  even  the  casual  newspaper  reader. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  making  every  ef- 
fort to  revive  industrial  activity.  For  the 
past  several  years  I  personally  have 
spent  many  hours  with  civic  and  business 
leaders  in  Monongalia  County,  as  well  as 
with  Government  officials,  in  an  attempt 
to  reactivate  the  Morgantown  Ordnance 
Works,  a  $64  million  facility  which  stands 
idle  today  after  being  placed  in  a  stand- 
by status  by  the  Federal  Government. 
I  have  worked  with  other  citizens 
throughout  the  Second  Congressional 
District  to  bring  new  work  opportunities 
into  our  area. 

We  are  doin?  what  we  can  to  revive 
our  industries,  but  the  struggle  will  al- 
ways be  present  unless  we,  are  given 
some  form  of  protection  from  import 
competition.  New  England  knows  the 
necessity  of  tariff  barriers  to  safeguard 
her  watch,  fish,  textile,  bicycle,  and  other 
industries.  The  South  is  aware  of  what 
competition  from  abroad'  can  do  to  her 
textile  mills  when  not  properly  regu- 
lated. Openingflhe  doors  to  alien  grain 
and  cattle  can  bring  poverty  and  misery 
to  the  Midwest.  And  the  Pacific  coast 
is  susceptible  to  foreign  fi.sh.  fruit,  ply- 
wood, and  diverse  other  products. 

The  coal  industry  has  made  vast  In- 
vestments in  efficiency  through  mine 
mechanization.  In  situations  of  legiti- 
mate competition,  such  foresight  and 
confidence  would  benefit  management, 
labor,  allied  Industry,  and  consumers 
alike..  As  recent  as  last  week.  Stephen 
F.  Dunn,  president  of  the  National  Coal 
Association,  offered  to  cooperate  with 
the  State  of  New  York's  endeavor  to 
find  ways  of  economizing  in  coal  trans- 
portation. I  include  the  following  ref- 
erence to  this  action.,  as  reported  by  the 
Fairmont  West  Virginian  and  other 
newspapers  of  February  5,  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point : 

The  National  Coal  AsscKiation  has  pledged 
to  cooperat«  IX  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller 
follows  the  recommendation  of  his  Commit- 
tee on  Power  Resrnirces  for  "deeper  explora- 
tion" of  railroad  freight  ratea  on  coal. 

NCA  President  Stephen  P.  Dunn  told  the 
New  York  Governor  In  a  letter  today  that 
the  doal  Induatry  concurs  In  committee  find- 
ings that  lower  frelglit  rates  on  coal  would 
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benefit  elactrlc  power  oonsumers  and  "quite 
possibly  could  offer  a  longrun  advantage  for 
the  railroads." 

He  pointed  out  that  the  coal  industry 
works  closely  with  rails,  whose  revenue  for 
carrying  coaJ  amounted  to  more  than  a  bil- 
lion dollars  In  1959.  In  an  attempt  to  solve 
rate  problems  "to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned  and  In  the  Interest  of  the  general 
economy," 

Commending  the  Pow;r  Resources  Com- 
mittee for  concluding  that  coal  la  the  source 
of  energy  "upon  which  we  must  depend" 
for  the  foreseeable  future.  Mr.  Dunn  ex- 
pliUned  that  mlnenble  bituminous  coal  re- 
serves In  the  United  States  amount  to  947 
billion  tons — more  than  30  times  as  much 
as  has  been  produced  In  two  centuries. 

"With  an  unprecedented  upward  thrust  In 
demand  for  heat  and  pov/er  looming  ahead, 
Governmeni  and  Industry  must  make  every 
effort  to  guarantee  that  supply  will  not  fall 
short  of  requirements,"  he  wrote.  "Ycur 
committee  report  is  an  important  contribu- 
tion toward  this  objective." 

We  are  all  in  this  crusade  together — 
coal  operators  and  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  railroad  manage- 
ment and  labor,  and  every  citizen  of 
West  Virginia.  As  Mr.  Dunn  explained, 
coal  and  the  railroads  are  working  in 
close  cooperation  to  bring  this  fuel  to 
customers  at  the  most  economical  rate. 
Still  there  is  no  way  in  the  world  for  us 
to  compete  with  foreign  residual  oil  so 
long  as  its  price  tag  can  be  adjusted  to 
whatever  level  Is  necessary  to  undersell 
coal.  Nor  can  we  compete  with  the 
manufactured  products  of  foreign  coun- 
tries where  workers  arc  paid  only  a  small 
percentage  of  earnings  for  the  same  oc- 
cupations in  this  country. 

The  Nation  is  aware  of  prevailing  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  West  Virginia.  The 
duty  of  Congress  to  correct  unfair  poli- 
cies contributing  to  this  misfortune  is 
apparent. 

A  fl')od  of  woMs  has  pwured  forth  in 
West  Virginia  newspapers,  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  as  well  as  in  thousands  of 
letters  written  by  West  Virginians  in 
agreement  and  disagreement  with  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  article.  "'The 
Strange  Case  of  West  Virginia,"  by  Roul 
Tunley. 

One  newspaper  editor  reminds  us: 

He  I  Mr.  Tunley]  did  not  see  our  broad 
river  valleys,  our  lovely  old  homes,  our 
healthy  cattle,  our  chicken  Industry  and  our 
shod  citizens. 

From  a  Morgantown  editor: 

We  would  admonish  readers  of  this  paper 
and  all  West  Virginians  not  to  pass  over 
lightly  the  bad  points  as  enumerated  by  Mr. 
T\jnley.  Many  of  them  are  there,  you  know. 
But  as  for  West  Virginia  being  a  dying 
State — well.  If  that's  true,  we're  dying  along 
with  It.  As  for  us.  well  challenge  anyone 
to  a  5 -mile  bike  In  the  beauty  and  rich- 
ness of  the  Cheat  River  country.  Don't  give 
up  being  a  West  Virginian. 

A  mayor  stat«s  wisely: 

We  as  a  people  can  have  what  we  are 
willing  to  pay  for. 

And  that  is  certainly  true.  West  Vir- 
ginia needs  better  schools,  higher  sal- 
aries for  teachers — and  that  takes 
money. 

A  Martin&buig  writer  declares  with 
pride: 

We  have  recently  voted  a  bond  Issue  to 
make  It  possible  for  a  school  building  pro- 
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gram  to  take  place,  which  will  give  us  addi- 
tions to  several  schools,  as  well  as  a  new 
elementary  and  new  Junior  high  school.  •  •  • 
Apathy.  Mr.  Tunley?  I  wish  you  could 
have  seen  the  enthusiasm  at  meetings  of 
every  organization  in  town  when  the  ques- 
tion was  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  to'  en- 
dorse the  bond  issue.  Or  could  have  seen 
the  busy  hands  cooking,  baking,  and  pre- 
paring lunch  for  the  volunteers  who  worked 
at  the  polls  that  day.  Every  telephone  In 
Berkeley  County  rang;  volunteers  called  to 
remind  voters  to  get  out  and  vote.  The 
vote  waa  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the 
bond  issue. 

And  going  back  to  the  article  in  ques- 
tion v.'hich  set  West  Virginia  "afire,"  let 
me  quote  one  statement  Mr.  Tunley  made 
and  with  which  I  wholeheartedly  agree 

and  stress  a  truth: 

» 

Tliere's  noticing  wrong  with  the  people. 
They're  InteUlgent  and  conscientious  and 
want  to  give  a  day's  work  for  a  day's  pay. 

I  was  born  and  reared  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  I  love  my  State.  And  I  have 
unlimited  faith  in  its  people  tliat  slowly 
but  surely  they  will  face  their  problems 
with  courage  and  determination  to  make 
V/c.-t  Virginia  a  better  State. 


THE  STRANGE  CASE  OF 
WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  EURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Si>eaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  iMr. 
StacgersJ  may  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  Saturday  Evening  Post  article. 
"The  Strange  Case  of  West  Virginia," 
by  Roul  Timley.  has  brought  forth  a 
flood  of  newspaper  comments  and  letters 
from  hundreds  pf  West  Virginians;  some 
in  agreement,  but  many  in  disagreement 
in  part,  or  as  a  whole. 

Mature  men  and  women,  especially 
West  Virginians,  can  take  criticism  and 
profit  by  it,  but  our  young  people  look 
wonderingly  and  listen  questionably,  not 
knowing  what  to  believe.  For  them,  I  am 
anxious. 

I  want  them  to  belie^-e  In  their  State; 
to  have  the  courage  and  determination 
of  their  forefathers — a  hard-workinc:. 
God-fearing,  proud  people,  armed  with 
the  Christian  principles  of  love  and  sen'- 
ice,  who  have  made  the  hills  of  West  Vir- 
ginia bring  forth  good  and  wholesome 
living. 

The  young  people  must  open  their  eyes 
to  the  beauty  and  opportunities  of  their 
State.  They  must  know  that  it  is  rich 
in  natural  resources  and  potential  pro- 
gi-ess.  They  must  know  that  the  way 
has  been  hard,  but  slpwly  and  surely 
West  Virginia  is  progressing.  And  above 
all.  they  must  have  the  desire  to  learn 
their  lessons  today  so  that  tomorrow 
they  will  expand  West  Virginia's  indus- 
try, schools,  utilities,  farms,  arts,  science, 
and  even  our  churches  to  benefit  all 
parts  of  West  Virginia,  I  say  to  the 
youth  of  West  Virginia,  let  today's  prob- 
lems in  West  Virginia  be  your  cliallenge 
to  be  their  masters. 


And  going  back  to  the  article  by  Mr. 
Tunley,  let  me  quote  the  part  with  which 
I  •wholeheartedly  a?ree  and  stress  as 
truth: 

There's  nothing  wrong  with  the  people. 
They're  Intelligent  and  conscientious  and 
want  to  give  a  day's  work  for  a  day's  pay. 

The  sterling  character  and  the  spirit 
of  the  pioneers  still  burn  deeply  in  the 
breast  of  our  West  Virginia  youth. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Din  CELL]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  RrcoRD. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  tl^e  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DDTGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  next  decade  the  United  States  faces 
a  tremendous  population  explosion 
which  will  increase  school-age  papula- 
tion enormously  and  place  an  unbeliev- 
able burden  upon  cities  and  municipali- 
ties in  the  field  of  education. 

It  is  estimated  we  are  now  short  more 
than  140,000  classroom.s.  and  are  2 ''2 
million  children  in  excess  of  school  ca- 
pacity. Other  outstanding  experts  set 
the  classroom  shortage  at  as  high  as 
500,000.  One  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand classrooms  would  make  a  building 
one  room  wide  across  the  United  States 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Even  the  President  of  the  United 
Slates  said  that  the  need  for  Federal 
a.ssistance  is  "not  theory,  but  demon- 
strated fact"  since  "it  cannot  now  be 
said  realistically  that  the  States  and 
communities  will  meet  the  need  for 
school  construction." 

The  school  needs  of  this  country  are 
too  great,  too  many  children  are  on  half 
days,  in  overcrowded  classrooms,  taught 
by  overworked  teachers.*  for  inaction  on 
any  level  of  governm.ent 

Many  localities  are  now  ui^.ab'e  to 
finance  additional  classrooms  beci-.use 
they  are  at  their  constitutional  debt  limi- 
tation or  have  reached  or  are  past  the 
level  of  bonded  debt  which  bond  houses 
consider  sound  for  new  issues  of  obliga- 
tions for  school  constmction. 

The  national  debt  has  increarscd  in 
percent  since  1948,  while  the  State  and 
local  debt  has  increased  211  percent  in 
the  same  period.  Federal  taxes  are 
based  on  the  ability  to  pa.v  v  iule  State 
and  local  taxes  are  based  en  leal  prop- 
erty taxes,  sales  taxes,  and  other  taxes 
which  press  most  heavily  on  the  low  in- 
come groups. 

The  cost  of  collecting  Federal  taxes 
and  disbursing  money  to  the  States  is  a 
great  deal  lower  than  opponents  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  the  schools  wQuld  have 
you  believe.  Federal  tax  collection  and 
distribution  costs  for  the  school  lunch 
program  were  1.7  percent,  for  the  voca- 
tional education  program  2  percent,  for 
the  various  Federal  assistance  laws  nine- 
tenths  of  1  percent,  for  resident  instruc- 
tion in  land  grant  universities  five  one- 
hundrcdihs  of  1  percent,  according  to 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  in'.eigovem- 
mental  Relations. 
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In  contrast  it  costs  the  State  of  IX'la- 
ware  95  cents  for  every  $100  collected 
and  Colorado  $2,34  for  every  $100  col- 
lected in  taxes.  On  the  local  level  the 
cost  of  collecting  and  administermg 
taxes  ruTLs  between  $5  and  $10  for  every 
$100  collected. 

The  educational  level  of  people  in  the 
United  States  is  directlv  dependent  upon 
the  quality  of  our  schools  In  sc:entists 
and  technicians  Russia  outproduces  the 
United  States  right  now  in  quantity  and 
certainly  equals  our  efforts  in  quality. 
Ver>-  shortly  China  is  going  to  outpro- 
duce us  in  quantity  and  in  the  not  too 
distant  future  should  equal  our  effort  in 
quality. 

In  our  effort  to  maintain  parity  with 
atheistic,  godless  communism  our  basic 
strength  is  our  educational  system  and 
the  quality  of  people  who  produce  and 
are  produced  by  it. 

Failure  to  act  immediately  and  vig- 
orously in  this  regard  can  result  in  a  loss 
of  world  leadership  to  the  United  States. 


THE   PRESIDENT    SHOULD    CHANGE 
HIS   MIND   AGAIN 

Mr.      BURKE      of      Kentucky       Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  const-nt  that 
the      gentleman     from     Oregon      (Mr. 
Porter]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemcin  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr  Speaker  it  seems 
evident  that  the  President  has  changed 
his  mind  again  about  the  testing  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  For  a  long  time  he  re- 
sisted Adlai  Stevenson's  recommendation 
that  we  cease  such  testing  as  long  a.s 
oxher  nations  also  desisted.  Then  James 
Kiilian,  Hans  Bethe,  and  others  con- 
vinced him  that  these  explosions  should 
stop  and  that  suitable  inspection  pro- 
cedures could  be  worked  out  This  was 
a  bitter  defeat  for  Edward  Teller,  Lewi.s 
Strauss,  and  certain  military  leaders. 

Now  the  Geneva  negotiations  for  a 
treaty  to  stop  nuclear  weapons  testing 
have  bogged  down.  One  of  our  leading 
scientists  disclosed  that  the  American 
scientists  at  Geneva  were  given  political 
orders  not  to  discuss  the  one  principal 
way  to  attain  adequate  inspection  of  the 
explosions  under  20  kilotons 

His  allegation  is  supported  by  the  fact 
that  the  report  of  Technical  Working 
Group  II  made  no  mention  of  this  way 
even  though  it  was  designated  by  the 
Berkner  report,  almost  a  year  a^'o.  as  the 
best  way  for  detecting  small  explosions. 

Our  top  seismic  experts^.^y  that  the 
addition  of  automatic,  unmanned  seismic 
stations  to  the  Geneva  net  of  control  sta- 
tions presents  oniy  easily  solvable  tech- 
nological problems.  This  is  the  way  to 
achieve  adequate  inspection  of  small  ex- 
plosions and  so  break  the  deadlock  at 
Geneva.  This  is  the  way  to  get  started. 
at  last,  on  the  road  to  real  disarmament. 
A  final  proof  that  the  President  has 
changed  his  mind  i--  that  the  studi'^s  in 
the  seismic  detection  field,  for  which 
$8 'J  m.illion  have  been  allotted,  are  not 
expected,  by  Brig,  Gen.  A.  W  Betts,  the 
Director  of  the  Advanced  Re.^earch  Proj- 
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ecLs  Agency,  to  provide  sufficient  data  fur 
such  a  modification  until  about  2  years 
have  elapsed 

This  Agency  Ls  making  no  cr;i.sh.  all- 
out  effort  to  develop  an  effective  detec- 
tion system  even  th.cigh  our  scientists 
say  the  so-called  ashcans  or  unmanned 
stations  are  theoretically  feasible  and 
need  only  the  son,  of  research  and  de- 
velopment the  Advanced  Research  Proj- 
ects Agency  could  give  because  it  has 
the  money  and  personnel. 

This  Agency  is  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  It  is  well  known  that  mili- 
tary men  generally  do  not  want  an  end 
to  testing. 

The  only  conclusion  to  be  deduced 
from  these  facts  is  that  the  President 
has  changrd  his  mind  again  and  now 
believes  nuclear  weapons  testmg.  at  least 
on  some  scale,  to  be  both  necessary  and 
desirable  Otherwise  no  such  political 
instructions  could  be  given  to  our  repre- 
sentatives at  Geneva  and  the  ARPA 
would  be  doing  at  top  speed  the  one  job 
that  needs  to  be  done  so  we  can  have  a 
complete  cessation  of  tests  with  ade- 
quate inspection  in  all  the  ranges. 

My  recommendations  are: 

First  The  President  should  change 
his  mind  again.  Our  scientists  generally 
a^'ree  that  the  Russians  are  not  cheating 
now.  It  IS  plain  to  observers  like  Walter 
Lippmann  that  we  cannot  recommence 
testing. 

Second  ARPA,  for  all  the  corporate 
character  of  its  leadership  and  its  ap- 
parent independence,  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Third.  ARPA  should  be  directed  by 
the  President  to  proceed  full  speed 
ahead  to  prepare  the  sort  of  control  sta- 
tion net  that  will  provide  adequate  de- 
tection of  ti.e  full  range  of  explosions. 


SMAIX  BUSINESS  AND  CONSUMER 
WIN  USDA  APPROVAL  PTJR  C(^N- 
TINX^ATICN   OF   LAMB   GRADING 

Mr  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Roosevelt]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
small  business  and  the  consuming  public 
have  won  a  significant  victory.  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Benson  ha.s  an- 
nounced that  Federal  grading  of  lamb 
will  be  continued.  This  represents  a 
welcome  reversal  of  a  previous  position. 
The  Secretary  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
this  most  recent  decision  of  his  to  retain 
Federal  grading  of  lamb.  It  is  now  clear 
that  the  best  interests  of  the  public  and 
the  small  businessman  in  the  meat  and 
food  industries  are  served  by  this  action. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  on  May  25 
last  year,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
announced  a  proposal  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  Federal  grading  of  lam.b  When 
the  Honorable  Wright  Patm.^n,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, was  f^rst  alerted  to  this  situation 
on  June  17.  he  wrote  Secretary  Ben.son 
asking  for  an  extension  m  tim-^  before 


the  final  decision  was  to  be  made  to  per- 
mit the  meatpackers  to  present  their 
arguments. 

Secretary  Ben.son  granted  an  exten- 
sion to  July  1.  with  notice  that  the  final 
decision  would  l>e  made  on  September  1. 
1959.  On  July  23,  Secretary  Benson  an- 
nounced that  Federal  grading  would  be 
continued. 

It  was  during  the  hearings  of  Subcom- 
mittee No.  5  of  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, that  sulKommittee  members  were 
informed  of  the  effect  that  suspension 
of  grading  would  have  on  the  small  meat- 
packer.  Mr.  L.  Blaine  Llljenquist,  vice 
president  of  the  Western  SUtes  Meat 
Packers  Association,  told  the  subcom- 
mittee that  suspension  of  Federal  grad- 
ing of  lamb  would  be  ruinous  to  the 
small  packers  in  the  lndustr>'.  as  well 
as  costly  to  the  lamb  producers.  He 
agreed  that  lamb  grading  specifications 
need  improving,  but  urged  that  they  be 
retained.  Federal  grading  permits  the 
independent  packer  to  compete  with  the 
nationally  advertised  big  packer  brands, 
permitting  purchase  by  universal  stand- 
ards by  telephone  over  long  distances. 

A  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  requested  to  appear  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  to  explain  the 
reasoning  behind  the  proposed  suspen- 
sion, and  was  urged  to  notify  consumer 
and  labor  groups  so  that  they  might  ex- 
press their  opinions. 

Following  these  developments,  I  also 
wrote  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson 
and  requested  that  Federal  grading  of 
lamb  be  retained,  and  certainly  that  It 
not  be  suspended  until  representatives 
of  interested  parties  had  l>een  given  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  in  the  matter. 

Thereafter,  the  Secretary  announced 
that  Federal  lamb  grading  would  be  con- 
tinued until  September  1,  1959,  and  that 
almost  1.000  communications  had  been 
received  urging  that  Federal  grading  of 
lamb  be  continued.  In  referring  to  those 
communications,  he  stated: 

Commenta  and  vlewa  were  received  from 
lamb  producers  and  feeders,  farm  and  other 
organ Izatlona.  State  and  local  government 
officials  and  agencies,  land -grant  college* 
and  other  university  representatives,  con- 
sumers, meatpackers,  Ilveetock  and  meat 
marketing  agencies,  and  Institutional  pur- 
chasers. The  preponderance  of  the  views  re- 
ceived was  for  continuance  of  the  Federal 
grading  of  lamb  and  mutton. 

So,  the  first  round  was  won  for  small 
business  enterprise  and  the  consumer. 
Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  faced  with 
the  same  problem  for  a  second  time 
when  once  again  Mr.  Benson  announced, 
notwithstanding  his  own  statement  that 
"the  preponderance  of  the  views  received 
was  for  continuance  of  the  Federal  grad- 
ing of  lamb  and  mutton,"  that  lamb 
grading  would  be  discontinued  as  of  Jan- 
uary 4.  1960.  This  announcement  came 
on  December  2,  1959,  just  a  relatively 
few  months  following  his  decision  to 
continue  the  Federal  lamb  grading  pro- 
gram. 

This  change  of  heart  was  diflBcult  to 
understand  on  the  face  of  it,  but  even 
more  so  becau.se  a  technical  commit- 
tee, asked  by  the  Department  to  con- 
sider new  specifications  for  lamb  grad- 
ing, voted  5  to  3  for  the  contmuation 
of   a  lamb   grading  program,  with  new 
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specifications    that   had    been    promul- 
gated by  the  Department  and  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  of  October  21 
1959. 

In  addition,  on  December  15,  1959,  a 
conference  or  meeting  was  called  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  which  38 
different  groups  were  represented,  m- 
cluding  legal  counsel  from  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee,  and  at  which 
time  none  of  these  groups  spoke  in  favor 
of  suspension.  Nevertheless,  the  indica- 
tion was  that  the  grading  program  would 
be  .suspended. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  commend  most 
heartily  and  sincerely  Chairman  Cooley 
and  the  members  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  for  acting  swiftly  and  effec- 
tively in  this  matter.  Chairman  Cooley 
asked  the  Secretarj'  to  defer  suspen- 
sion— scheduled  for  January  4,  1960 — 
until  the  committee  could  hold  public 
hearings.  Tlie  Secretary  complied  with 
this  reasonable  request. 

These  hearings  and  the  subsequent 
resolution  of  the  committee  which  ex- 
pressed support  of  the  continuation  of 
the  lamb-grading  program  were  indeed 
major  factors  in  the  reversal  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  For  on  Feb- 
ruary 8  Secretary  Brn.son  announced 
that  Federal  lamb  grading  would  be  con- 
tinued, but  under  new  revised  standards 
and  continued  study. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  net  result  is  that  we 
shall  have  a  continuation  of  a  much- 
needed  program.  As  for  the  new  spe- 
cifications. I  think  we  must  await  their 
application  to  determine  their  effective- 
ness and  fairness.  I  am  not  taking 
Issue  with  the  new  regulations.  When  I 
appeared  before  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  on  January  13  of  this  year, 
I  stated  in  this  connection: 

I  can.  certainly,  understand  the  need  for 
revision,  because  within  the  Industry,  un- 
questionably, circumstances  change  as  they 
do  In  most  of  the  economy.  And  yet  to  be 
willing  to  abandon  It  because  there  was  no 
unanimity  of  opinion  •  •  •  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  completely  unjustified  position. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  on-again,  off- 
again  performance  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  not  be  reenacted.  If  by 
chance  we  are  again  faced  with  this 
problem.  I  sincerely  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Insist  upon  the  retention  of  the  Fed- 
eral lamb-grading  program. 

I  urge  that  it  be  retained — if  again 
challenged — with  all  of  the  emphasis  I 
can  put  on  this  st.^tem'^Tit. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  Hou.se,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  6p>ecial  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Staggers,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bailey,  for  20  minutes,  on  Tues- 
day, February  23,  and  to  vacate  the  spe- 
cial order  granted  him  for  today. 

Mr.  Bray  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Smith 
of  California),  for  15  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary' 18. 

Mr.  SiKES  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BuRKB  of  Kentucky),  for  30  minutes, 
on  Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  PoRTEK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Burks  of  Kentucky),  for  30  minutes,  on 
tomorrow. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks, was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Karsten.  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  made  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr  Broyhill. 

Mr   BOLAND. 

(The  following,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Smith  of  California,  and  all  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  BROOMmxD. 

Mr.  FiNO. 

(The  following,  all  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Burke  of  Kentucky,^  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  DONOHUE. 
Mr.   FORAND. 
Mr.  KOWALSKT. 


ENROLLED  BILLS   SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titler.  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  R.  3610.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  increase 
grants  for  construction  of  sewage  treatment 
works,  and  for  other  purposee;   and 

H.R.  9664.  An  act  to  stabilize  support 
levels  for  tobacco  against  disruptive  fluc- 
tuat.cns  and  to  provide  for  adjustment  In 
such  levels  In  reiati-^n  to  farm  costs. 


SENATE    ENROLLED   BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles: 

S.  623.  An  act  to  provide  a  two-year  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  provision  for  a  mini- 
mum wheat  acreage  allotment  In  the  Tule- 
lake  area  of  California; 

S.713.  An  act  to  revise  the  boundaries  of 
the  Zlon  National  Park  In  the  State  of  Utah, 
and  for  other  purposes;   and 

S  2379.  An  act  to  donate  to  the  Nez  Perce 
Tribe  of  Idaho  approximately  11.25  acres  of 
Federal  land  In  Idaho  County,  Idaho. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday.  February  17,  1960.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   C('MMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1838.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  for 
the  month  of  November  1959  of  the  Gen- 
eral Sales  Manager,  concerning  the  policies, 
activities,  and  developments,  with  regard  to 
each  commodity  which  the  Commodity  Cre- 
dit Corporation  owns  or  which  It  Is  direcud 
to  support;  to  the  Committee  on  Approprla- 
tior.s. 


1839.  A  letter  from  the  Deput]^  Secretary 
of  E>efense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  'mmend  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  with  re- 
spect to  Incentive  pay  lor  certali^  submSrlne 
service";  to  the  Committee  bii  Armed 
Services.  ^^ 

1840.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman NjFed- 
eral  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  transnifttlng 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A 
bllj  to  amend  section  404  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses"; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

1841.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  review  of  treatment  of  suppliers' 
price  reductions  applicable  to  negotiated  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  contracts  by  Pair- 
child  Engine  &  Airplane  Corp.,  Pairchild 
Aircraft  Division,  Hagerstown,  Md.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1842.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  relating  to  pro- 
viding war  rU>k  insurance  and  certain  marine 
and  liability  insurance  for  the  American 
public  for  the  period  as  of  Decern l>er  31. 
1959,  pursuant  to  title  XII  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1843.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  transmitting  the  quarterly  re- 
port of  the  Maritime  Administration  of  this 
Department  on  the  activities  and  transac- 
tions of  the  Administration  under  the  Mer- 
chant Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946,  from  October 
1  through  December  31,  1959;  to  the  Cdm- 
mlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS" 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  9820.  A  bill  to  extend  for  an 
additional  3  years  the  period  dvirlng  which 
certain  tanning  extracts,  including  certa.in 
extracts,  decoctions,  and  preparations  which 
(irrespective  of  their  chief  usei  are  suitable 
for  use  for  tanning,  may  t>e  imported  free 
of  duty;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1266). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  cSTTiie  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS;  Commfttee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  9881.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2 
years  the  existing  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  free  Importation  of  personal  and 
household  effects  brought  Into  the  United 
States  under  Government  orders:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1267).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  tl.e  Wliole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  9861.  A  bill  to  continue  for 
a  temporary  period  the  existing  suspension 
of  duty  on  certain  Istle  or  Tamplco  filler; 
wTnio*4t  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1268).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 

H.R.  10433.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  February  25,  1920;  to  the 
Committee   on  Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 

H  R.  10434  A  bill  to  amend  certain  laws 
of  the  United  States  in  light  of  the  admls- 
Eion  of  the  SUite  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union, 
and  for  otlier  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


I  I.  : 
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By  Mr.  BREEDING: 
H.R.  10435.  A    bin    to    adjust    the    rates    of 
basic   compensation    for   certain    officers   and 
employees   of   the   Federal   Government,    and 
for    other    purposes:    to    the    Committee    on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By   Mr.   DEVT: 
H.R    10436.   A    bill    to    amend    section    8(b) 
(4)    of  the  National   Lab<jr  Relations  Act.  as 
amended:    to   the    Commi'.'ee     >i;    Ed'i-H'-i    :i 
and  Labor 

By  Mr.  DINGELL- 
H.R.  10437.  A  bill  to  amend  'r.p  li.:eTV..\: 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pr  v'.de  th:i:  the 
deduction  for  depletion  o:  natiira;  resources 
may  be  computed  on  the  percer.'.ige  basis 
I  In  lieu  of  the  ctjet  biusii?  /  only  in  the  case  of 
mines,  wells,  and  dep<jsi's  which  are  located 
within  the  United  States.  Uj  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Mean.s 

By   Mr    DOWDY 
H  R    10438    A  bill  to  dmer.d  ::-.e  iS.  United 
Stages  Code,   to  provide   for  the  p-ayment  of 
pensions  to  veterans     f  World  War  I;   to  the 
Committee  on  Veter.i:..s    .\.T  urs. 
By   Mr    FOGAR lY 
H  R    10439    A  b;:;  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember  2.    1958.    to    '-he    C    .mrr.i'tee    on    the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  FULTON"  \ 
HR  10440.  A  bill  -.,  ^  >vide  additional 
compensation  for  enipl  >e»s  In  the  p<j,s'ai 
field  service  required  •..  qiMllIy  on  scheme 
examinations:  uj  the  C  nimlttee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  S€rv;L'e 

HR  10441  A  b:;:  :,j  ame-i.d  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Ac  to  Increase  minimum 
benefits,  to  provide  full  retirement  benefits 
f  ir  both  men  and  women  at  age  60,  and  to 
remove  the  limitation  on  the  out?lde  Income 
which  an  Indlvidi.ai  rn  iv  earn  while  receiv- 
ing such  beneftt^s.  to  -he  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By    Mr    HOLTZMAN 
HR    10442     A  bl.i  reUir.^  to  rates  of  post- 
age on  second-  and  t;^;r  1-    .  i.s.s  matter  mailed 
by  civic  organlzatl    ns     -.^   -n-"  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By   Mr    INOUYE 
HR   10443    A    bill    ti    amend   certain    laws 
of   the  United  States  in  light  of  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Hawaii  Into  the  Union. 
and  for  other  purp^ises:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  InsuLtr  .\ffairs 

Bv  Mr  JOHNSON  .'  W:s  t,.: 
HR.  10444  A  bill  to  amei.d  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  expand  re- 
search, extend  S'ate  and  Interstate  water 
pollution  control  pr.^TAm  grants,  and 
strengthen  enf  r^en-.c:.'  procedures,  and  for 
o'her  purpose.,,  ■  t;.»  '  .mmlttee  on  Public 
Works 

By  Mr    KARTH 
HR   10445      \    b:ii    to    amend    the    Postal 
Field   Service    Compensation   Act    of    !'^'^5     ^o 
amended,    with    respect    to  position   ri»'•^   r  o - 
tions.  salary    and  for  other  purp)03es,    '.)  ir,e 
Committee    >r.  P  jst  Office  and   ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr    KEARNS: 
HR   1  446    A   bill   to  incorporate  National 
Service  Star  Legion;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mrs  KELLY 
HR  10447  A  bill  to  prohibit  agencies  of 
the  United  States  from  Imposing  contractual 
provisions  boycotting  vessels  tradir.^  w.-n 
Israel;  to  the  Committee  on  Mercn.ai.-  M.i - 
rir.e  and   Plsherie.^ 

Bv  Mr  KEOGH: 
H  R  10448  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
5v."c:al  Security  Act  to  ex'end  the  period 
cl'ir'.ni;  which  State  agreements  for  social  se- 
r  iri'y  coverage  of  State  and  k)cal  emplovee.s 
n'.av  be  made  retroactive;  t<j  the  Committee 
on  Wars  and  Means. 

By  Mr   KINO  of  California: 
HR   10449     A    bin    to    extend    the    o!d-ag?. 
s'l.-vivors,  and  disability  Insurance  .=iystem  to 
Ci\iam:     to     the    Committee    on     Wriys     and 
Means. 


By  Mr    L.\mD 

HR  10-450  A  bill  to  provide  f  ,r  reimburse- 
ment of  termination  cosv^  involved  In  termi- 
nation of  Men..]minee  TYibe  from  Federal 
jurisdiction;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and    Insular    AfTalr<! 

H  R.  10451.    A    bill 
mentary  .^t^unp  •<i.X'- 
to    transa:'.:  ,:....    !:.v 
MenonTKve 
•o    t.-.e    C  ,t^ 
.\.T,..r< 

By    Mr 

H  R    10452. 


provide  that  decu- 
.!.:  not  be  applicable 
-  '■■■■''  .■■ -'!  .:.  termination  of 
ibe  from  Federal  Jurisdiction; 
•'ee   on    Interior  and   Insular 


MA(  K  of  Illinois: 
A  bill  to  amend  section  5(1) 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  to 
provide  that  certain  remarried  widows  of 
railroad  employees  may  qualify  for  bene- 
fits under  such  act  based  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  their  second  husband,  without  re- 
gard to  the  requirement  that  they  have  been 
married  tx)  the  second  husband  for  one 
year  or  more:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  F  -■  <n  Commerc*. 
By  Mr  MAONUSON: 
H  R.  10453  A  bill  to  amend  section  309 
(a»  1 1 )  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  amended; 
to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and   Means 

H  R.  10454.  A  bin  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  for  certain  ofJlcers  and 
employee*  of  the  Federal  Oovernment.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Offlc-e  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr   MORRIS  of  New  Mexico" 
H  R.  10455    A    bill    to   amend   the   Mineral 
Leasing    Act   of    February    25.    1920.    to    the 
Committee   on   Interior  and   Insular   Affairs 
By  Mr    OBRIEN  of  New  York 
H  R   10456    A   bill    to   amend   certain    laws 
of  the  United  States  in  light  of  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union, 
and   for  other   purpoaee;    to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By    Mr      PUCINSKI 
HR   10457    A   bill    to  amend   section   8(b) 
(4)    of    the    National    Lat)or    Relations    Act, 
as   amended;    to   the   Committee  on   Educa- 
tion and   Labor. 

By  Mr  RIVERS  of  Alaska 
H  R  104S8  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3.  1933  (47  Stat  1426 1,  relating  to 
the  length  of  time  by  which  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board  may  suspend  tariff  sched- 
ules; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
HR    10469.  A  bill  to  create  and  prescribe 
the  functions  of   a   National   Peace   Agency; 
to  the  Conrimlttee  on   Foreign  Affairs 

H  R.  lO-'l  I  \  bill  to  establish  a  teaching 
hospital  r  ,■  H  ward  University,  to  transfer 
Freedmen  s  Hospital  to  the  university,  and 
for  "o^er  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Educatftsn  and  Labor 

H  R.  10*61.  A  bin  to  reduce  the  cost  to 
the  U.S.  "iVeasury  of  farm  price  and  income 
ttablllzatiorKprograms.  to  provide  means  by 
■A  hlch  producers  may  balance  supply  with 
demand  at  a  ikir  price,  to  reduce  the  volume 
and  costs  of  maintaining  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks,  to  provide  for  distribu- 
tion to  nee<ly  people  and  public  institutions 
of  additlon.il  needed  high  protein  foods,  to 
preserve  and  improve  the  status  of  the  fam- 
ily farm  through  greater  bargaining  power, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture 

Bv  M-    -ANTANIGELO: 
HR     1  f4'-;j     A    •  ;.i    to    adjust   the   rates   of 
ba.s:.         m;-:.s.-.    :.      f      -rtaln   ofUcers    and 
exnp...yee3   .>:   ine   Federa.    Government,   and 
for    other    purposes;    to    the    Committee   on 
Post   Offif-e    \r.^   r\-'.\   <=^-vice. 
Bv   \'r     -AV:  <  >.H 
HR     1   V,',    .A   bill   to   amend  certain   laws 
of  the   U:;ie<l  States  In  light  of  the  admis- 
sion    r  ti.e  .State  of  Hawaii  Into  the  Union. 
and    for     .*  .f>r    purposes;    to   the   Committee 
on   Interior   and   Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr    SILER  : 
HR     104^4    A   m::   fo  provide  free  mailing 
privileges   f'jr   ve';erans   in   Veterans'  Admin- 


istration hospitals,  and  for  other  !..•-;>•  ,sps. 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  OCQce  ai.d  civu 
Service 

By  Mr  STAOOERS: 
HR  10465  A  bill  to  authorise  and  direct 
that  the  national  forest  be  managed  under 
principles  of  multiple  use  and  to  produce  a 
sustained  yield  of  products  and  services, 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee 
on  Apiculture. 

By  Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California: 
H.R   I04fle.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tartil  Act 
of   1930  to  provide  for   the  free  importation 
of  wild  animals  and  wild  birds  which  are  in- 
tended for  exhibition  in  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    THOMSON  of  Wyoming: 
H  R   10467    A    bill    to    amend    the   Mineral 
Leasing    Act    of    February    35.    1920;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTalrs. 
By  Mr   TOLL: 
H  R,  10466    A   bill   to  adjust   the  rates  of 
basic   compensation    of   certain   offlcers    and 
employees  of   the  Federal   Oovernment.  and 
for    other    purposes,    to    the    Committee   on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr    T0LLEF80N 
H  R   10469.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;   to  tbe 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

H  R  10470  A  bill  to  autborlze  the  Mari- 
time Administration  to  make  advances  on 
Government-Insured  ship  mortgages:  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

HJt.  10471  A  bill  to  authorize  the  recon- 
veyance of  tribally  owned  lands  by  the 
Muckleshoot  Indian  Tribe  of  the  SUte  of 
Washington  to  the  original  allottees,  their 
heirs,  devisees,  or  assigns:  to  the  Committee 
on   Interior  and   Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr  T0LLEF80N  (by  request)  : 
H  R  10472  A  bin  to  amend  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  15  of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code, 
to  provide  pension  for  widows  and  children 
of  World  War  I  veterans  at  the  same  rates  as 
apply  In  the  case  of  widows  and  children  of 
Spanish-American  War  veterans;  to  Increase 
the  Income  limitations  applicable  thereto: 
and  to  eliminate  annuities  In  the  compensa- 
tion of  such  Income;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs 

By   Mr    UTT: 
H  R     10473      A    bin    to    amend    the    Tariff 
Act  of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free  importa- 
tion of  wild   animals  and  wUd   birds  which 
are   Intended    for    exhibition    In    the   United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By    Mr     VINSON: 
H  R     10474      A   bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction  of   modem   naval    vesaeU;    to  the 
Committee  on   Armed   Services. 
By    Mr     WESTLAND: 
H  R    10475      A  bill  to  amend  cerUln  laws 
of  the  United  SUtes  In  light  of  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior    and    Insular    Affairs. 
By    Mr     ZELENKO 
H  R    10476      A  bill  to  prohibit  agenne*  of 
the  United  States  from  Imposing  contractual 
provisions    boycotting    vessels    trading    with 
Israel;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and   Fisheries 

By    Mr     MOORHEAD: 
H  R   10477.  A  bin   to   amend   the   National 
Flreanrvs   Act  so   as    to   include    pistols   and 
revolvers   within    the    purview   of   such    act, 
to  the  Co  mm  t  tee  on  Ways  and  Means 

H  R  10478  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  so  as  to  regulate  more  effec- 
tively the  shipment  of  pistols  and  revolvers 
In  interstate  commerce,  and  thereby  to  as- 
sist local  Jurisdictions  In  controlling  the 
use  of  such  weapons  by  Juveniles  and  ir- 
responsible persona;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and   Means 

By   Mr    CHELF: 
HJ  Re«  613.  Joint      resolution     proposing 
an  Rmendment  to  the  Constitution  so  as  to 
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make  former  Piesidents  of  the  United  States 
Members  of  the  Senate;  to  the  Committee  on 
Uie  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    fcTAGOERS: 

H J  Res  614  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  popular 
ele^iorPOf  Prenldent  and  Vice  President  of 
'l^he  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FTXX)D: 

H  Res  447.  Resolution  authorizing'  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing February  1(;  of  each  year  as  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    PUCINSKI; 

H  Res.  448  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  President  should  call  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Narcotics;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    8\UND: 

H  Res  449  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  President  should  call  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Narcotics;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    SPRATTON: 

H  Res  450  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  i>eople  of  all  Ireland  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  express  their  will  for  union 
by  an  eltctior.  under  the  auspices  of  a 
United  Nations  Commission;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  P\)relgn  AT-Jir-; 


memorializing  the  President  ivi.d  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  relative  Uj  urging 
that  all  necessary  action  be  taken  to  en- 
courage, pass,  and  approve  Federal  legisla- 
tion to  extend  the  limits  ol  Public  Law  B.b- 
739,  which  was  referred  to  the  Comnuttee 
on  Merchant   Marine  and  Plsheiies. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  claus  ?  4  of  rule  XXn, 
The    SPEAKER    presented    a   memorial   of 
the    Legtslatun     of     the    State    of    Alaska, 


PRIVATE  BUAJS,  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  BALDWIN :  « 

H  R  10479.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mrs    Id^ 
Plnhas;  U)  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R   10480.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Vaghar- 
shag    O.    Danlellan;    to    the    Committee    on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    HARMON: 
H.R   10481    A  bill  providing  for  the  award 
of  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  Dr. 
Thomas  Dooley;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr  KEITH: 
H  R.  10482.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Nakhle 
Nasrallah;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    LANKFORD: 
H.R   10483.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Santiago 
Am-is    Garcia;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  10484.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Bernard 
Jacques  Gerard  Caradec;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Illinois: 
H  R  10485.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  MUorad 
Radjevlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By   Mr    POWELL: 
HR   10486.  A    bii:    for    the   relief    of    Eiuzo 
Bert.olo:ti,    Vo   the   OorrLmlttee   on    the  Judi- 
ciarv. 

Bv  Mr    SHEPPARD: 
H  R    :o487    A  b:;i  l'>r  the  relief  of  Albert  W. 
McCoucrue,    t- >  the  Committee  on  ttie  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    t^TRArrON: 
H.R.  10488    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hyacintll 
Louise  MlUer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jvidl- 
clary. 

By  Mr.  TBIAGUE  of  California: 
TAB..  10439.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Carlos 
Ernesto  S':haps;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TELLER: 
H.R.  10490.  A   bin   for   the  relief   of  Lloyd 
George  Terrode;    to  the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.   ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papvers  were  laid  on  tine  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

339.  By  Mrs.  ST  GEORGE:  Resolution 
adopted  by  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
County  of  Orange,  N.Y.,  relative  to  marshal- 
ing all  their  resources  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  enactment  of  the  Forand  bill, 
HJl.  4700,  which  Is  the  1960  version  of  the 
continuing  efforts  of  the  proponents  of  gov- 
ernmental medicine;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

340.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  William 
M.  Cavaney,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  relative  to 
the  space  program,  and  requesting  utiliza- 
tion of  Government  facilities  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  prototype  of  the  Aerofoil  Mark  I, 
AMI,  air  and  space  crafts;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMAR[<S 


The  Mutaal  Security   Prorra 


m 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON    AlEXANDER  WILEY 


IN  THE  SKNATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesda\, .  February  16.  I960 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coiisent  that  a  btatement, 
prepared  by  m'\  entitled  "Wiley  Urges 
Strong  Musculur  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram." be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prlnt«l  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Wn.rr    Ukoes    SrmoNC,    Musctnj^R     Mltcal 

SCCtmiTT    PaOGRAM 

Senator  Alexander  Wh^et,  Republican,  of 
Wisconsin,  ranki  ig  Republican  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relatioi.s  Committee,  today  urged 
the  adoption  of  a  strong,  muscular,  mutual 
MCurlty  progran  . 

"The  security  of  our  country,  the  peace 
of  the  world,  the  future  of  freedom,  may 
well  depend  upcn  what  we,  as  a  nation,  are 
willing  to  dedicate  to  promote  order,  re- 
spect for  law  and  human  dignity,  and  deter 
aggression  In  the  world,"  Senator  Wilit 
said. 

"As  a  nation- -rich  In  resources,  economic 
strength,  industrial  power,  mUitary  might — 
we.  without  seeking  It,  have  become  a  world 
leader  Our  fu'ure  may  depend  upon  how 
well  we  discharge  that  great  responsibility. 

"As  of  now.  V  e  can  be  proud  of  our  con- 
duct in  this  fle  d.     In  the  postwar  era,  the 


American  people  have  dedicated  substantial 
volumes  of  manpnawer  and  resources  to  ctu-b- 
ing  aggression  and  promoting  peace.  Be- 
cause of  this,  the  climate  of  freedom  Is 
better,  the  outlook  for  preserving  peace  Is 
brighter,  the  prospects  of  more  nations  to 
assiune  their  rightful  roles  In  world  affairs, 
by  self-determination,  are  more  promising 
today  than  ever  before  in  hlstorj'. 

"Now,  what  of  tomorrow?  The  danger 
to  world  peace  has  not  lessened,  unfortu- 
nately. The  Communist  bloc  Is  Increasing 
its  strength  and  capability  for  war. 

■  Can  we.  then,  safely  diminish  our  efforts 
to  prevent  aggression  by  the  ever  jnore 
powerful  Communist  bloc? 

"The  answer  is  "No." 

•  In  the  face  of  the  continued  threat  of 
communism.  President  Elsenhower's  com- 
prehensive recommendations  for  carrying  on 
an  effective  program  to  strengthen  the  chain 
of  nations  allied  to  deter  aggression  and 
promote  economic  progress  deserves  speedy, 
sympathetic  consideration  by  the  Congresa. 

"BCOPI    OF    PRESmCNT'S    »ECOMM  1  NDATIONS 

"As  we  know,  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion of  M  175  billion  includes:  $2  billlofi  for 
military  assistance;  $724  million  for  support 
of  defense  establishments  In  12  countries; 
•268  million  for  sjjeclal  assistance  programs 
to  promote  stability,  underglrd  economies, 
and  combat  the  encroachment  of  commu- 
nism in  selected  countries  deemed  significant 
to  the  security  of  the  free  world;  $700  million 
for  the  Development  Loan  F*und;  and  the 
remainder  for  other  special  programs. 

"What  does  this  mean  In  teiTns  of  our 
national  effort  In  dedicating  resources  to 
world  peace? 

"In  total.  It  amounts  to  less  ^hf>n  1  per- 
cent of  our  estimated  gross  n..r*.   :.a;  product 


of  about  K500  bnilon  for  1960  In  relation 
to  the  U.S.  defense  budget,  it  amounts  to 
about  10  percent  of  what  we  are  sp>endlng  on 
our  defense  program  alone.  For  these  ex- 
penditures, the  allied  air.  sea  and  land  forces 
of  the  free  world  are  multiplied  many  times. 
In  the  evaluation  of  experts,  mutual  secu- 
rity— dollar  for  dollar — still  provides  more 
defense  power  than  any  other  program. 

"Economically,  it  is  significant  that  funds 
for  mutual  security — for  the  most  part — are 
spent  to  buy  goods,  materiel,  equipment, 
right  here  in  this  country.  As  a  result,  a 
substantial  number  of  jobs — annually  about 
one-half  million — are  created  for  the  Ameri- 
can workers. 

SIGNiriCAKCE    OF    A    STRONG     rR(jGE.AM 

"Overall,  the  enactment  of  a  strong  mu- 
tual security  program  signifies: 

"(1)  The  dedication  of  the  United  States 
to  world  peace; 

"(2)  A  sense  of  responsibility  in  carrying 
out  our  role  as  leader  of  the  free  world: 

"(3)  Assuring  our  allies  that  we  stand 
shoulder-to-shoulder  with  them  against 
aggression: 

"(4)  Assurance  to  less  developed  nations 
that  we  recognize  a  need  for  establishing  a 
world  climate  In  which  they,  by  self-determi- 
nation, can  attain  their  national  goals 

"Overall,  the  effort,  too,  will  keep  alive  the 
Ideal  of  America — a  country  which,  with  the 
maximum  of  freedom,  established  the  high- 
est standard  of  living  for  its  people  in  the 
history  of  the  world;  and  yet,  at  the  Sbme 
time,  Is  willing  to  be  concerned  with  and  ^ 
give  assistance  to,  the  less-developed  a:.d 
:ess  fortunate  nations  of  the  world.  While 
this  is  humanitarian,  there  Is  also  a  ).:gh 
degree  of  self-interest  in  Fv.ch  a  pr   erair. 
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"Unless  we  are  cap:-\ble  of  deterring  C'-n;- 
munlsc  aggression,  the  US.  security  \a 
threatened.  Unless  the  world  succeed.-,  also. 
In  wiping  out  economic  conditions  In  which 
people  exist,  as  the  President  has  stated,  'wn 
the  ragged  edge  of  starvation" — thiis  creating 
hotbeds  of  unrest,  trouble  and  a  breeding 
ground  for  Infcsiuous  communism— ".hese 
will  jll  serve  as  threats  to  peace. 
■  "Naturally,  Congress  will  need  to  ex-^mlne 
and  evaluate  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions for  the  mutual  security  pr  ^gram  rare- 
f..ll7.  As  deemed  feasible  and  advisable, 
recommendations  for  constructive  supple- 
mental or  alternative  revisions  should — and 
will,  I  am  confident — be  made  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

"Nevertheless,  In  the  Interests  of  our  own 
security,  as  well  as  our  overall  effort  to  pro- 
mote conditions  In  the  world  that  would  best 
fL.ster  peace — the  Congress  should  give  favor- 
able approval  to — and,  I  believe,  the  majority 
of  our  people  will  support — a  strong,  muscu- 
lar mutual  security  program,"  Senator  Wii.et 
concluded.- 


Cab  Scouts  Honor  Members  of  the  Execu- 
tiye,  Jadicial,  and  Legislative  Branches 
With  Boy  Scoot  Badges 


EXTENSION  OF  REJJARKS 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

Oi     VIRCIMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPFiESFNTATr.E.b 

Tuesday  .February  16.  1900 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr  Spoak-r  I  im 
pleased,  espec!a:'.y  .=;o  during  this,  the 
50th  anniver^ar'.-  of  the  founding  of  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  to  li.st  the  following 
names  of  Cub  Sccut.s  from  my  district 
uho  have  honored  nrembe: .-  c-f  the  execu- 
tive, judicial,  and  our  legislative  branches 
with  Boy  Scout  Bad^^^es. 

The.se  Cubs,  their  Pack.s  and  leaders 
are  to  be  hi?hly  congratulated  for  their 
wonderful  efforts  durj^.?  tl-e  week 
cf  Pebruar,-  7-13— indeed,  the  year 
around— for  their  efforts  in  reminding 
u.s  of  our  country '6  heritage,  and  in  help- 
ing to  build  a  stronger  America  of 
tomorrow. 

Alexandria  District  John:iy  And-ews. 
Steve  Branam.  David  C  Clark  George 
Cu.shman  IV.  Jimmv  Ferer,  Warren 
Holmes,  Sponcer  Howell.  John  Komoro- 
ske,  Dorian  Lester.  Stephen  Lyons,  Lu- 
ther Nassett.  Jr  ,  Dennis  Eston  Oyler, 
Mark  Rosenberg. 

ArlmLr: -jn  Dutricf  Ge'rt  e  Baker. 
Scott  Barnthou.^p.  David  B-nnett.  John 
A.  Borud,  Ted  Bu.sh.  Jack  Chiles.  Robert 
J.  Collins.  William  Craddick.  Michael 
Doyle,  Charles  Dulaney,  Jr.,  Larry  Eck- 
ley.  Kenneth  Evan.^,  Michael  Hickey, 
Michael  Ingram.  Terrell  Jackson,  Tim- 
othy Johnson.  Bryan  Madden,  Richard 
Millies,  Dennis  Rogers.  Daniel  Schecter. 
Richard  Scheele.  Rhilip  Schuiman.  Alan 
Steckley.  Grant  Wallace 

Fairfax  Di.strict:  Jimmy  Adduci. 
Charles  Avei-y.  Jr  .  John  Bailey.  Barry 
Barchard.  David  Bragg,  Max  W  Brake, 
William  Campbell,  Anthony  Chriit, 
Payne  Currence.  James  Davie?,  Robert 
nake  Dry,  Jr.  William  Felchner. 
Stephen  Finlayson.  Sandy  Pinner.  Wil- 
Lam  Glickert.  Ronnie  Greaser.  Stephen 
Grebok,  Russell  B.  Hall.  Douglas  Hays. 
John  P.  Langford,  Douglas  Lind.say,  John 


Morris,  Richard  B  Moyer.  James  Mur- 
phy, Rober:  Myers.  Robert  Nash.  Jr.,  Jim 
Ogle.  LocMin  Pa^e.  Charles  Rodgers, 
Carl  Slagle.  Bruce  Smith,  Bruce  Snyder. 
Steve  Stehbins,  Blake  Sweei^ey.  Eric 
Tliamm.  Norman  Lee  Thienel,  Gerald 
I'pton.  Rodney  Winterbottom.  Walter 
\V:ng  Woo. 


Birthday  of  Susao   B.  Anthony 


EXTi:>.'.-::0.\-  OF  RE^LARKS 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE   SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  February  16.  1960 

Mr  KE.-vTINO  Mr  President,  three 
great  emancipators  were  born  in  Feb- 
ruary. Washington  freed  this  country-. 
Lincoln  freed  the  slaves.  And  Susan  B. 
Anthony  f.eed  women. 

Yesterd:  y  marked  the  140:h  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  this  incomparable 
woman.  Today  It  is  clearly  recognized 
that  the  rights  which  the  women  of  our 
country  enjoy  are  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  dedicated  efforts  of  this  native  of 
New  York  State  who  resided  in  my  home 
city  of  Rcx:hester. 

Although  her  achievements  have  been 
universally  recognized,  nowhere  have 
they  received  more  tangible  tribute  than 
in  Rochester.  There,  the  home  of  Miss 
Anthony  and  her  sister,  Mar>',  from 
1866  to  1906,  at  17  Madison  Street,  has 
been  set  aside  as  a  memorial  to  her  great 
life  and  works.  Mementoes  of  her  ac- 
tivities leading  to  the  19th  amendment 
have  been  carefully  preserved,  and  the 
house  is  visited  by  a  constant  stream  of 
admirers. 

But  Miss  Anthony  belongs  to  America 
and  the  world,  not  just  to  Rochester.  It 
is  therefore  fitting  that  we  pay  tribute 
to  her  on  the  occasion  of  her  birthday 
anniversary.  It  is  appropriate  that  we 
recognize  at  this  time  her  great  sacri- 
fices and  the  great  personal  abuse  she 
suffered  in  righting  for  a  cause  she  con- 
sidered just.  It  was  a  cau.se  which  v^e 
all  know  today  was  and  is  just. 

Miss  Anthony  was  born  during  a  pe- 
riod when  women  were  considered  not 
the  equal  of  their  male  counterparts. 
The  equality  women  had  shared  with  the 
men  of  this  country  in  the  pioneer  days 
had  given  way  to  a  kind  gallantry  of  the 
superior  tov(  ard  the  lowly. 

With  the  fading  of  the  pioneer  days 
and  the  growing  of  the  industrial  system. 
women  found  themselves  relegated  to 
second  place.  They  had  no  legal  en- 
titlement to  the  salaries  they  earned, 
could  not  enter  into  contractual  agree- 
ments, and  were  considered  far  too  deli- 
cate to  be  5;ubjected  to  education  or  to 
concern  themselves  with  the  hard  task 
of  selecting  public  officials  or  ruruiing 
for  office. 

Susan  B.  Anthony  was  bom  during 
that  era.  and  she.  being  of  pioneer  stock, 
protested  ^-igorously  these  inequities. 
Because  of  the  kind  of  woman  she  was, 
she  knew  no  coui-se  but  action.  She 
campaigned  militantly  in  the  interest  of 
womankind.     She  became  a  champion  of 


economic  justice  as  well  as  social  and 
political  emancipation.  She  campaigned 
vigorously  for  the  vote  for  women,  for 
in  this  she  knew  rested  the  only  salvation 
for  equal  rights  for  women  and  freedom 
of  human  equality. 

MLss  Anthony,  like  Abraham  Lincoln, 
stands  as  a  champion  of  human  Justice. 
Although,  like  Lincoln,  Miss  Anthony  did 
not  live  to  see  the  fruits  of  her  efforts,  a 
large  portion  of  the  ideals  for  which  she 
struggled  so  arduously  and  long  have 
been  realized.  Women  have  gained  the 
franchise  and  they  are  more  and  more 
taking  their  rightful  places  in  the  pro- 
fessions and  in  the  business  world. 

But  Miss  Anthonys  program  will  not 
be  complete  so  long  as  there  is  any  dis- 
crimination against  women  as,  unfor- 
tunately, exists  in  some  places  and  oc- 
cupations. Women  still  all  too  often 
have  to  struggle  for  recognition  which 
should  rightfully  be  theirs.  Men  do  not 
benefit  when  women  work  In  a  dis- 
criminatory atmosphere  at  substandard 
wages.  Our  democracy  does  not  benefit 
when  democracy  is  applied  in  50-percent 
measure. 

It  l>ehooves  us  all.  then,  to  take  a  les- 
son from  Miss  Anthony.  Her  memory 
can  be  revered  best  by  the  realization 
that  in  our  great>country  men  and  women 
have  a  common  destiny  which  can  be 
fulfilled  only  on  the  basis  of  equality. 

I  am  delighted  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  yesterday  was  celebrated 
throughout  New  York  State  as  Sasan 
B.  Anthony  Day.  By  proclamation  of 
Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  the  accom- 
plishments and  perseverance  of  this 
great  teacher,  humanitarian,  and  woman 
were  recognized.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  text  of 
Governor  Rockefeller's  proclamation 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pkoclamation  or  the  SxA-ni  or  New   Yobk 
ExEctrnvx  Chambcs.  Albany 

The  rights  which  the  women  of  our  coun- 
try enjoy  today  as  American  citizens  are  due 
in  large  measure  to  the  stanch  and  un- 
tiring efforts  of  a  native  of  the  Empire  State, 
a  resident  of  Rochester.  Susan  B    Anthony. 

One  hundred  and  twelve  years  ago  an 
event  destined  to  b«  of  worldwide  Impor- 
tance took  place  at  Seneca  Palls.  N.Y.,  the 
first  Women's  Rlghta  Convention.  Thoae 
who  took  part  were  In  the  position  of  being 
nominally  citizens  but  actually  deprived  of 
a  citizen's  right  to  vote  and  share  in  the 
government  of  their  community,  their  State 
and  their  Nation.  Susan  B  Aiithony  was  a 
leader  of  this  band  of  brave  and  intelligent 
women.  She.  and  others  with  her.  per- 
severed In  the  face  of  prejudice,  abxise  and 
ridicule.  In  the  end.  their  courage  and  te- 
nacity prevailed.  What  they  achieved  U 
part  of  the  goal  for  which  we  are  today  striv- 
ing— equality  of  opportunity  for  all 

The  right  of  women  to  take  part  in  gov- 
ernment is  today  recognized  as  beyond  dis- 
pute. The  State  of  New  York  extended  this 
principle  when  Ita  legislature  was  the  first 
to  pass  a  law  providing  that  women  workers 
must  be  paid  on  an  equal  basis  with  men 
for  equal  work.  This  waa  one  consequence 
of  the  movement  that  Susan  B.  Anthony 
led  so  valiantly. 

Now.  therefore,  I.  Nelson  A.  Hockefeller, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  do 
hereby  proclaim  February  15,  1960.  as  Susan 
B.  Anthony  Day  In  the  State  of  New  York, 
and    I    urge    the    men   and    women    of    the 
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state  to  Join  in  paying  tribute  to  that  dis- 
tinguished Amer.can. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  privy  seal 
of  the  State  at  the  capitol  in  the  city  of 
Albany  this  25th  day  of  January  1960. 

Nelson  A  RocKEncLLEa. 

By  the  Governor: 

WnXIAM    J.    RONAN. 

Secretary  to  the  Governor. 


Tribute    fo    Ms  ;r.    Lucyan    Boinowski,    a 
Great  Priest  and  a  Great  Patriot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FflANK  KOWALSKI 

O)'    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOU6E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tu^-sdai'  February  16.  1960 

M  KOWALSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  20.  ;n  the  busy  city  of  New 
Britain.  Conn,  a  great  American  and  a 
beloved  spiritual  leader  will  celebrate  his 
92d  biithday. 

Msgr.  Lucyen  Bojnowski.  a  truly  he- 
roic figure  of  a  man.  well  deserves  the 
tributes  he  will  receive  fiom  the  city  for 
whose  growth  and  progress  he  has  been 
so  largely  responsible.  His  Ufe  has 
brought  him  honors  and  fame,  but  I 
know  that  he  'akes  his  greatest  satisfac- 
tion from  having  helped  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity— a  cause  to  which  he  has  devoted 
a  long  and  industrious  life. 

Bom  in  Polind  on  February  20.  1868, 
he  came  to  tl  e  United  States  and  was 
ordained  a  priest  in  1895.  In  that 'same 
year  he  was  assigned  to  priestly  duties  in 
New  Britain,  t^ie  city  with  which  he  has 
been  so  closely  identified  for  the  65  years 
smce. 

It  is  typical  of  the  man  that  he  helped 
build  with  his  )wn  hands  his  first  church 
in  New  Britain,  working  alongside  the 
ditchdigger,  the  bricklayer,  and  the  car- 
penter. When  the  first  Church  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  was  completed  and  dedi- 
cated, he  founded  a  Polish  library,  where 
he  instructed  hundreds  of  immigrants 
In  English  and  other  subjects  and  helped 
prepare  them  for  citizenship.  Next  he 
established  a  newspaper,  the  Catholic 
Leader,  a  pubh  nation  who.se  editorial  in- 
fluence has  crossed  the  oceans.  As  an 
editor  he  won  inteinational  fame,  and 
some  of  the  wcrlds  most  illustrious  fig- 
ures engaged  in  correspxjndence  with 
this  busy  Connecticut  priest  for  whom 
the  day  never  had  enough  hours. 

He  establish  ?d  an  orphanage,  which 
cared  not  only  :'or  Polish  children  but  for 
youngsters  of  every  racial  background. 

Par  before  his  time,  he  saw  and  un- 
derstood the  ciesire  of  their  elderly  to 
spend  their  di'clining  years  in  decent, 
homelike  surroundings.  The  result  was 
St.  Lucian's  Home  for  the  Aged,  which 
was  a  landmaik  in  its  field. 

Monsignor  IJojnowski.  as  his  parish 
activities  kept  ever  expanding,  realized 
the  need  for  trained,  dedicated  assist- 
ance. The  result  was  the  founding  of  a 
new  religious  order,  the  Congregation 
of  the  Daughters  of  Mary  of  the  Immac- 
ulate Conception,  whose  beautiful 
Motherhouse  now  stands  in  New  Britain. 

He  built  schools,  he  built  a  new 
church.     He  gave  friendly  guidance  to 


thousands  on  thousands  of  parishioners 
through  the  years.  He  was  a  community 
leader,  in  the  forefront  of  every  major 
civic  enterprise.  It  was  only  natural, 
then,  that  a  whole  commumty  rejoiced 
when,  in  1946,  this  humble  pastor  was 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  monsignor  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

In  the  heart  of  this  man  of  God  has 
always  burned  a  flaming  love  of  freedom. 
When  World  War  I  broke  out.  he  saw 
at  once  the  danger  to  the  free  world. 
Long  before  the  United  States  entered 
the  war,  he  was  instrumental  in  raising 
large  contingents  of  volunteers  to  leave 
for  Canada,  where  they  were  trained  for 
service  overseas.  When  the  United 
States  declared  war.  he  saw  to  it  that 
the  Polish -American  families  of  his  city 
contributed  far  more  than  their  share 
of  men  to  the  services.  He  directed  Lib- 
erty Loan  drives;  he  visited  camps:  he 
kept  in  correspondence  with  hundreds 
of  young  men. 

To  the  rectoi-y  where  lived  this  sim- 
ple man  there  came  many  of  the  great 
of  the  world,  including  Prime  Minister 
Paderewski  of  Poland,  the  legendaiT 
hero.  General  Haller,  Archbishop  Ciep- 
lak,  Aixhbishop  Dubowski,  and  many 
more. 

To  Monsignor  Bojnowski  have  come 
many  personal  honors  and  awards.  To 
name  a  few,  he  has  received  the  Order 
of  St.  Lazarus,  the  Gold  Star  of  General 
Haller.  the  Fidelitas  Medal,  and  the  Or- 
der of  St.  George. 

His  has  been  a  hfe  of  great  achieve- 
ment, but  he  has  ever  remained  a  simple, 
holy  man.  He  has  helped  to  build  a 
city:  he  had  been  the  spiritual  guide  for 
a  large  portion  of  that  city's  population. 
He  has  fostered  a  love  of  America  and  a 
love  of  democracy  that  for  decades  have 
influenced  a  whole  community. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  honored  to  salute 
Monsignor  Bojnowski  for  a  lifetime  of 
service  to  mankind,  to  America,  and  to 
the  city  he  loves  so  dearly.  Knowing 
him,  I  know  that  more  important  to 
him  than  the  medals  and  the  honors  is 
the  fact  that  we,  who  owe  so  much  to 
him,  love  him  for  his  simple  goodness 
and  the  boundless  warmth  of  his  great 
heart. 

Address  by  Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender,  U.S. 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  Before  the 
National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEPHEN  M.  YOUNG 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE   SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Tuesday.  February  16. 1960 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
all  of  us  are  at  times  called  upon  to 
speak  before  various  groups  interested  in 
the  problems  facing  our  country.  This  is 
a  privilege  of  public  office,  and  one  which 
we  accept  with  pleasure. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  by  a 
speech  delivered  by  our  colleague,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana I  Mr.  Ellender!  before  the  15th  an- 
nual convention  of  the  National  Lime- 
stone Institute  on  January  21,  1960. 


In  his  address,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana stressed  the  theme  of  conservation 
of  our  natural  resources,  especially  our 
fertile  earth.  His  penetrating  remarks 
should  be  preserved.  I  feel  certain  ihey 
will  be  of  interest  and  value  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  delivered  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  ELLrNOERl 
before  the  National  Limestone  Institute 
be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
.Address  Delivisied  by  Senator  Allen  J.  El- 

LENDEH.   Democrat,   of   Loltsiana.   at   the 

15th  Annual  Convention  of  the  National 

Limestone  Instiiutl.  Inc..  at  the  Statler- 

Hu-TON     Hotel,     Washington,     D.C,     on 

Thltisday.  Jantjart  21,  1960 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  would  like  to  be- 
gin by  malting  a  few  observations  about  the 
prospects  of  farm  legislation.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  I  don't  believe  that  there  will  be  too 
much  forthcoming  in  the  way  of  farm  leg- 
islation this  year.  I  introduced  a  bill  2  weeks 
ago  in  an  effort  to  rectify  the  wheat  prob- 
lem, if  possible.  During  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  the  Senate  and  the  House  each 
passed  a  separate  bill.  When  it  went  to  the 
conference  committee,  the  membership  on 
both  sides  agreed  on  a  comjwomise  bill.  The 
Senate  immediately  agreed  to  the  conference 
report,  and  Charlie  Halleck,  and  I  believe 
Mr.  Benson,  got  busy  on  the  House  side.  The 
conference  report  was  not  agreed  to  there, 
so  the  Senate  was  required  to  adopt  the 
House  bill.  The  President  promptly  vetoed 
it.  Now  if  the  House  bill  had  been  signed  by 
the  President.  It  would  have  saved  consider- 
able sums  of  money.  According  to  the  ex- 
perts, savings  would  have  totaled  between 
$500  and  $600  million  over  the  next  2  years, 
but,  as  I  said  earUer,  the  President  vetoed 
the  blU. 

Now  the  bill  I  introduced  earlier  this  year 
was  somewhat  along  the  lines  of  the  confer- 
ence bill  that  was  not  agreed  to.  It  Is  my 
sincere  hope  that  the  Congress  will  enact 
a  wheat  bill  along  the  lines  of  the  one  that 
I  have  introduced  because  if  we  don't  enact 
a  wheat  bill  that  will  assist  In  curtailing  the 
surpluses  that  we  now  have  on  hand,  the 
whole  agricultural  program  may  be  im- 
periled. I  shall  do  my  best,  as  chairman  of 
the  committee,  to  have  a  bill  enacted. 

I  was  also  asked  to  say  a  lew  words  on 
the  soil  bank,  as  to  whether  or  not  Con- 
gress win  enact  a  new  soil  bank  program. 
I  tell  you  that  I  do  not  believe  that  Con- 
gress should  or  will  enact  another  soil  bank 
program.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  present 
soil  bank  program,  which  has  not  been  on 
the  statute  books  too  long,  has  cost  the  tax- 
payers a  little  over  a  billion  and  a  half  dol- 
lars and  surpltises  axe  continuing  to  pile  up. 
An  effort  I  believe  is  going  to  be  made  to  ex- 
tend the  conservation  reserve  portion  of  the 
soil  bank  but  even  that  I  hope  will  not  be 
enacted. 

Another  point  I  would  specifically  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  your  organization 
is  that  the  I>resident  of  the  United  States 
failed  to  budget  »250  million  for  the  agri- 
cultural conservation  program.  I  do  not 
sxippose  any  of  you  will  object  if  the  Senate 
and  the  House  put  into  the  bill  $250  million 
before  it  Is  sent  to  the  White  House. 

I  would  like  to  direct  my  remarks  today 
to  two  very  Important  subjects  which,  I  fear. 
are  often  overlooked  In  this  era  of  inj^ercon- 
tlnental  missiles,  trips  into  space,  and 
atomic  power:  namely,  the  need  for  con- 
tinued and  expanded  conservation  and  pre- 
servation of  both  otu-  natural  and  humnn 
resources. 

As  is  often  said.  It  Is  very  easy  to  lose 
sight  of  the  forest  lor  the  trees.    I  think  that 
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Is  happening  today  for  in  many  respects  we 
are  overlooking  the  fundamental*  that  hav« 
made  our  Nation  great. 

Putting  It  rery  simply,  ire  owe  our  present 
position  of  national  strength,  In  largo  meas- 
ure, to  the  proper  development  of  our  God- 
given  natural  resources  which  our  forefa- 
thers discovered  In  this  country. 

The  development  of  a  widespread  system 
of  Internal  communications,  such  aa  high- 
ways, waterways,  and  railroads  which  m4ide 
it  possible  for  ail  areas  of  our  country  tu  be 
United  together  so  that  all  could  share  In 
our  Joint  progress,  set  the  cadence  of  our 
unprecedented  march  forward 

If  we  ever  fall  to  »ive  cl'>se  attention  tri  our 
transportation  and  commur.icat;  n  faollules 
and  to  the  propver  use  and  adequate  conserva- 
tion of  our  water  and  land  resources,  then 
we  need  never  worry  about  who  t;et:>  lo  the 
Moon  or  Mars  ftrst.  It  Just  will  not  malce  any 
difference  to  us  by  that  t:n-.e.  Oxii  economic 
barks  will   already  be   brcken. 

The  value  of  a  well  co<jrdinaied  internal 
communication  system  -Aa^  never  made  more 
obvious  to  me  than  during  1958  when  I  had 
the  privilege  of  making  an  extensive  tour  of 
-the  nations  of  South  and  Central  America. 
There.  I  visited  countries  that  are  Immensely 
wealthy  in  natural  resources,  yet,  they  re- 
main underdeveloped,  principally  because  of 
a  lack  of  adec;uate  murnai  communications. 
I  saw  veritable  treasure  troves  of  natural 
wealth,  but  no  meai-.s  bv  which  these  re- 
sources could  be  made  .iv.ulable  for  industrial 
and  other  uses. 

I  resolved  then  that  If  the  countries  of 
Latin  America  are  to  ever  beci.rre  strone  a:.d 
viable — both  ecor.-mlrar. v  and  pclitlra:;y — 
avenues  of  trade  and  ci  mm-inicatlon  must 
be  created,  much  .is  the  L'n;-ed  St.ites  did  In 
our  early  years,  and  is  we  hMe  continued  to 
do  as  our  Nation  has  £ro-An.*ln  laree  me.ts- 
ure.  we  owe  our  present  posit. on  of  w  .rid 
leadership  to  cur  ever-expanding  np-.w.rk  of 
highways,  waterways,  and  rafcoad.'?.  The 
magnltiide  of  this  achievement  b«come«  even 
more  a.stound;i;?  wLf-:;  ;:  i.s  rfa;:zed  that  our 
rise  to  world  leadership  has  Uken  place  only 
wlthm  the  last  60  years  In  short,  in  only 
six  decides,  we  have  been  able  to  overtake 
and  surpass  other  nations  which  were  leaders 
of  the  then-known  w  ,.-ld  before  nir  ro-.jn^ry 
was   ever  colonized 

A  review  of  our  history,-  .^hr  uld  mak^  ;t  verv 
clear  that  there  Is  need  f'^r  a  f-  r'.'.r.M  •ii.i  im- 
provement of  our  internal  mmn-.'ini.^atlon 
system — particularly  thf-M^h  iipd  i'  -.-.^  rw.r^, 
expansion  of  the  present  highway  constrj'-- 
tlon  programs,  the  development  of  new  wi- 
terways,  and  the  modernization  of  existing 
waterways.  Including  our  ports. 

Yet.  I  fear  that  *)me  shortsighted  persons 

uave  felt    that  we  have  gone  far  enough   In 

^  s  field.     This  Is  a  good  example  of  losing 

suht     of     the     fundamentals,     to     which     I 

referred  earlier. 

If  we  of  the  United  States  ever  decide  that 
we  have  gone  about  as  far  as  we  can  go.  then 
t.hat  Is  as  far  a^  we  will  go.  That  day  will 
mark  the  decline  of  the  United  States  a^  a 
world    pvDwer 

It  is  for  chat  reason,  among  others,  that  I 
have  supported — and  will  continue  to  sup- 
port— the  current  Federal  aid  to  highways 
program,  as  well  as  our  long-range  plans  for 
water    transnortatUin. 

I  would  like  to  give  a  w  rd  ->f  a<lv;ce  to 
the  planners  of  our  hl^hwav  T.r;.irr.i::s=  De- 
spite   the    emphasis    on    '.i.terstrt-^    hi-'.^wav 

programs — which  I  .i^ree   i.--  ..ii  .v  ;:.'e<;if  I 

we   must   not   overlook    the    i^-d    'O'^'^r-.n-u  -..•• 
but     .'ust     as     vital,    f  ur.dan.-:.u. .,     m     :..<i-, 
field,   aldo. 

We  must  remember  that  superhi^hw.ivs  are 
of  no  use  without  connecting  links  It  the 
Interstate  System  is  the  very  backbone  of  our"*" 
road  construction  eff  .rt  then  the  primary 
system,  the  so-called  ABC  road  construc- 
tion protjram.  provides  the  niiuscle  and  sinew. 


It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Public  Worlds  Com- 
mittees of  both  the  Hou.se  and  Senate  will 
reeximine  thd  entire  hUhway  constructl  -n 
program  dirlng  this  session  of  C'  i.?rese.  w;*h 
an  eye  to  ,'lvlng  the  A-B-C  pr^igriuns  proffer 
emphasis 

It  might  even  be  desirable  for  C<  mrress 
to  reconstitute  the  entire  Federal -Icjcai  re- 
lationship that  ii:  w  exists  In  highway  con- 
struction. J-ost  becau.'^e  uhe  existing  pr'  - 
?rani  is  apparently  sufficient  .'  .r  .,u.'  need.s 
of  today  Is  n  i  reason  f ■  .r  u.-^  n  :  i^  n..ute 
plans  for   the  future. 

This  brings  me  to  the  hea.-t  -'  whit  r 
would    like    to   dlsrixis    wrh    you    today 

I  fear  tiiat  in  t<^x)  many  places-  ves.  even 
In  places  >t  hlL'h  p.  «ltlon  —  thp-o  :.s  a  mis- 
taken notion  mat  we  need  not  pian  for  the 
future — that  the  future  will  take  care  of 
Itself.  This  ostrlchllke  attitude  is  glar- 
ingly apparent  In  the  field  of  natural  re- 
sources development,  particularly  In  agri- 
culture. Just  because  we  happen  to  have  a 
surplus  of  agricultural  products  today,  this 
does  not  mean  that  It  will  always  be  the 
case. 

Yet.  there  are  quite  a  few  people — and 
some  are  powerful  and  influential — who  are 
asking  why  we  ahould  continue  conserva- 
tion and  reclamation  progrania  as  well  aa 
farm  research.  They  point  out  that  we  al- 
ready have  farm  surpluses  and  they  even 
cite  projections  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture that  by  1975.  because  of  Increased 
yields  and  more  efficient  farming  methods. 
we  wUi  need  some  7  million  acres  less  crop- 
land than  we  now  have  In  production,  and 
In  the  soil  bank,  to  grow  sufllclent  food  and 
fiber  for  our  increasing  population. 

I  am  here  to  say.  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
that  such  an  attitude  Is  more  appropriately 
associated  with  ostriches  than  with  officials 
of  a  government  strl\-lng  to  maintain  a  poal- 
tlon  of  free  world  leadership. 

For  one  thing.  I  deny  and  disavow  any 
so-called  short-range  planning.  The  United 
States  of  America  Is  going  to  endure  for  a 
lot  longer  time  than  merely  another  15  years, 
and  It  behooves  us  to  plan  accordingly.  Fif- 
teen years  from  now.  my  youngest  grand- 
daut^hter  will  be  only  16  years  old.  and  I 
want  to  plan  for  her  future — all  of  her  fu- 
ture, not  Just  the  first  15  vea.-s 

The  population  of  the  Unites!  .-><»Lrs  Uni<iy 
!s  itbout  175  mllUon.  It  has  been  predicted 
•hat  by  1980,  our  population  will  rise  to  244 
million  and  by  the  year  2000,  It  will  reach 
^09  million  people. 

What  Is  more,  the  Census  Bureau  has  esti- 
mated that  by  the  year  2010 — Just  50  years 
aAay — we  wUl  have  in  excess  of  370  million 
people,  more  than  twice  the  population  we 
have  today. 

This  means  that  merely  to  maintain  our 
present  diet  levels,  twice  aa  much  food  and 
other  farm  products  as  we  consume  today 
win  be  required  60  ye<u-s  from  now. 

In  other  words,  by  the  end  of  the  next 
half-century,  farmers  will  have  to  produce 
twice  as  much  food  and  fiber  as  they  do 
today — and  they  will  have  to  do  It  on  less 
land,  for  It  has  been  estimated  that  by  the 
year  2000,  some  80  million  additional  acres 
of  some  of  our  very  finest  cropland,  will  be 
lost  to  creeping  urt>anlzation  and  other  fac- 
tors well  known  to  you.  This  80- mil  lion -acre 
loss  compares  with  only  an  approximate  25 
million  acres  of  land  which  will  be  added 
to  our  cropland  by  reclamation  and  related 
practices  during  "hi'  oerlod  of  time. 

Of  course.  It  l-'  :«  -^'ible  that  we  could  !n- 

f-rease  our  crr>p!and  Kv  reduclne  our  fnr^«;t.=i 

but  this  would  be  merely  another  example  of 
?<h\>rtslehtedness  We  m  ist  pr-eerve  and 
I"'  i.jerve  our  :\,rL;>t  resource*,  noi  strip  th^-m 
bare,  and  put  them  to  the  plow 

Part  of  this  Increased  production  can  come 
SI  a  result  of  the  great  strides  being  made  In 
th««  field  of  fT.Tn  r«»^(»'^r -h  Be^wor.  !t»'>5  '^9 
and  1956  farm  res>»ar'~h  ir.  th;.'^  '-'  Mn*rv  re- 
sulted In  production  ii.rr»>«!ps  equ  il  t-  the 
yields  from  142  million  acres. 


Ye*,  even  an  expanded  research  effort  is 
r.  •:  "ticugh  to  take  care  of  our  needs  SO  years 
hence  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
pn  ectel  that  by  2010.  our  proi-rress  In  farm 
rf»w  u-  h  wlU  have  to  Increase  by  more  than 
1    i  time*. 

Where  and  how  will  we  produce  the  food 
and  fiber  to  feed  and  clothe  the  generations 
of  as  yet  unborn  Americans? 

I  say  our  solution  can  and  mxist  be  found 
In  both  farm  research  and  conservation  and 
preservation  of  our  two  basic  natural  re- 
sources, sou  and  water. 

The  day  Is  long  past  when  the  American 
frontiersman  could  Just  keep  pushing  west.     4 
bringing  new  lands  Into  production. 

Today,  some  1  bUllon  acres  of  land  produce 
this  Nation'?  food  and  fiber.  If  we  were  to 
follow  the  old  methods  of  bringing  produc- 
tion into  line  with  consumption,  we  would 
need  to  double  the  amount  of  land  now  In 
use. 

But  the  total  land  area  of  the  United 
States  Is  only  19  billion  acres.  In  other 
words,  even  If  we  tore  down  every  major  city 
In  the  United  States:  If  we  made  a  garden 
plot  of  Manhattan:  If  we  terraced  and  Irri- 
gated the  Grand  Canyon,  and  If  we  stripped 
our  glorious  national  forests  down  to  the  soil 
line,  we  would  still  have  a  shortage  of  land 
and  we  would  still  have  to  seek  additional 
manner  and  means  to  feed  and  clothe  our 
F>eople.  And  remember,  that  s  only  60  years 
hence. 

This  should  make  it  very  clear  that  we 
must  take  care  of  the  land  and  water  we 
have  today. 

Very  simply,  the  situation  la  this: 
We  have  a  limited  amount  of  land  In  this 
country. 

More  and  more  at  this  farmland — and  I 
might  point  out  that  In  many  instances  It 
Is  some  of  our  best  farmland — Is  bslng  lost 
to  growing  urbanization,  and  sroelon.  among 
other  things.  * 

Our  population  is  Increasing 
Therefore,    we    must    make   plans    now  so 
that  our  children  cjua  grow  more  food  on  less 
land.     We  must  take  care  oX  our  Ood-glvea 
resources. 

This  can  only  come  about  through  an  In- 
creased realization  of  the  value  of  good, 
realistic  conservation  programs;  a  continua- 
tion of  a  well  planned  Aeries  of  experiments 
In  agricultural  research,  and  an  unslacktng 
drive  to  further  Improve  our  routes  of  In- 
ternal communication. 

As  the  projections  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  reveal  very  clearly— we 
must  make  plans  now  so  that  th«  coming 
generations  of  Americans  will  be  born  In  a 
strong,  self-sufficient  nation.  There  can  be 
no  room  for  friction  within  our  ranks  After 
all.  we  sll  seek  one  thing — the  preservation 
and  conservation  of  our  natural  resources 
and  their  utilization  in  the  most  practical 
manner. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  many  divergent 
views  as  to  how  best  this  can  be  accom- 
plished, particularly  In  the  field  of  conser- 
vation. 

However,  In  my  Judgment,  there  Is  not  only 
room  for  all  existing  types  of  conservation 
programs,  but  they  are  all  urgently  required, 
particularly  those  which  have  t>een  s\icceas- 
ful  In  preserving  our  two  most  precious  re- 
sources, soil  aud  water. 

A;*  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I  am  not  unaware 
of  the  raging  battles  which  we  have  had  to 
fight  In  the  p«Mt  to  preserve  and  maintain 
the  various  soil  and  water  conserving  pro- 
grams presently  being  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

It  was  not  too  many  years  ago  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agrlcultvu-e  sent  the  Congress 
a  reorganization  plan  which  held  out  the 
possibility  of  being  used  In  such  a  way  as 
to  adversely  shift  the  structures  and  func- 
Uons  of  some  of  the  existing  soil  and  water 
conserving  agencies  This  reorganization 
plan  met  with  the  approval  of  my  commit- 
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tee  only  after  ve  received  assurances  from 
the  Secretary  tl  at  no  such  shifts  would  be 
Initiated  without  first  obtaining  the  ap- 
proval of  our  committee. 

I  want  to  be  particularly  emphatic  In  tell- 
ing this  audlen(«  that  my  position  has  not 
changed,  nor  do  I  believe  the  position  of  the 
Agriculture  Cocunlttee  has  changed,  since 
that  time.  I  do  not  propose  to  countenance. 
much  less  endorte,  activities  from  any  source 
whatsoever  whl<  h  have  as  their  purpose  the 
hamstringing  o-  shackling  of  any  existing 
agricultural  conservation  program. 

The  fact  Is  that  what  agriculture  needs 
today  Is  unity,  rot  dissension.  What  farm?r8 
need,  and  what  farmers  deserve,  are  peace- 
makers, not  ag  tators.  Those  who  seek  to 
divide  farmers  from  farmers,  or  farmers 
from  consumer*,  are  doing  a  great  disservice 
to  themselves,  our  agrlcuiture.  and  our  Na- 
tion's future. 

It  would  be  nothing  less  than  folly  for  us 
to  fall  to  work  together  as  a  team.  In  pur- 
suit of  our  common  goal.  We  must  have 
unity  In  our  eflorts. 

Today's  newi papers  are  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  one  very  good  example  of  how  In 
disunity  there  Is  weakness.  I  refer  spe- 
cifically to  the  cvurent  missile  lag.  where, 
apparently,  the  members  of  our  defense  es- 
tablishment are  more  concerned  over  who 
Is  going  to  havn  authority  over  what  project, 
than  as  to  the  successful  completion  of  that 
project  for  the  betterment  of  our  country. 
This  Is  a  lesson  I  think  we  should  all  heed. 

What  all  of  us  strive  for  is  the  future  of 
our  children.  We  were  bequeathed  a  legacy 
of  a  rich,  fruitful  land  by  our  forefathers. 
They  worked  hard  to  develop  It  and  to  make 
a  strong,  vigorous  America. 

We  can  scarcely  do  less  for  those  who  will 
follow  us. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 


A  National  I.ofterv  Would  Vi'ld  $10  Bil- 
lion a  Year  in  Additional  Rc-vtnue 


Mr.  Speaker,  everybody  knows,  or 
should  know  by  now,  that  our  fi.scal  pic- 
ture is  not  bright  at  all.  As  a  matt<.r  of 
fact,  with  the  cost  of  Government  opera- 
tion on  the  rise,  the  outlook  for  future 
tax  relief  is  most  discouraging. 

So.  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
time  has  come  to  not  only  talk  about 
tjfcces  but  do  something  about  it.  The 
Members  of  this  House  should  stop 
pussyfooting  and  face  this  issue  square- 
ly and  sensibly.  All  I  ask  is  that  this 
House  show  some  courage  and  pass  my 
bill  for  a  national  lottery. 

A  national  lottery  would  pump  into  our 
Treasury  over  $10  billion  a  year  in  ad- 
ditional revenue.  With  this  new  revenue 
we  can  give  long-awaited  tax  relief  to 
our  wage  earners  and  also  help  reduce 
our  ever-growing  national  debt. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  repeat,  with  a  national 
lottery  we  would  not  only  be  talking 
about"  taxes,  but  doing  something  about 
cutting  them. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  .A    FINO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  16, 1960 

Mr.  FINO  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Mark 
Twain  were  alive  today  he  would  un- 
doubtedly revise  his  famous  words  about 
the  weather  to  a  more  meaningful  ex- 
pression, such  as :  Everybody  talks  about 
taxes  but  nobody  does  anything  about  it. 

In  the  8  years  that  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House.  I  have  often  heard 
many  Members  express  deep  concern 
over  the  excessive  individual  income 
taxes. 

I  have  heard  responsible  Government 
officials  admit  that  the  present  tax  struc- 
ture is  oppressive  and  in  need  of  refor- 
mation. 

The  President,  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  to  this  Congress,  ac- 
knowledged the  fact  that  the  American 
people  are  pressured  by  the  heavy  bur- 
dens of  taxation. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  everybody  has  been 
talking  about  the  high  Uxes  but  nobody 
has  done  anything  about  it.  This  is  not 
only  a  sad  but  disturbins  situation  espe- 
cially when  we  read  reports  that  the 
average  taxpayer  must  work  2' 4  hours 
of  his  8-hour  day  to  pay  the  taxes  levied 
on  him  by  Federal,  State  and  local  tiu- 
thoritles. 


Let's  Creak  Do>%n  tht  Agt  Carrlr-s 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

VF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE   SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  February  16. 1960 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
invito  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
once  again  to  the  plight  of  so  many 
older  citizens  in  this  country  who  find 
themselves  too  old  to  work  but  too  young 
to  retire.  In  an  article  in  the  February 
issue  of  Eagle,  I  have  spelled  out  the 
facts.  I  have  called  this  article  'Let's 
Break  Down  the  Age  Barriers."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed   in  the   Congressional   Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lit  8  Break  Down  thi:  Age  BARRiEas — Eagle 

Senator  Offibs  Solution  to  Problems  or 

Hi*;nc  Men  Ovlr  40 

(By  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey) 

To  see  the  widespread  dUcrimlnatlon 
acRlnst  older  workers,  you  don't  have  to  look 
any  further  than  the  'help  wanted"  section 
of  most  large  city  daily  newspapers. 

•Prefer  men  under  35."  "21  to  40."  "A^e 
25  to  45."  These  are  the  barriers  which  too 
often  face  older  men  and  women  who  must 
find  a  job. 

But  the  B?re  limits  In  these  advertisements 
tell  only  part  of  the  story.  The  age  barrier 
api>ears  again  In  a  less  blatant  form  when 
the  older  job  applicant  turns  up  In  an  em- 
ployer's personnel   office. 

-Sorry,  the  job  has  been  filled."  "Sorry, 
we  are  looking  for  someone  a  little  younger." 
"Sorry,  we  only  hire  temporary  workers 
over  40. ' 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  discouragement, 
frustration,  and  hopelessness  overcome  the 
older  Jobseeker?  It  Is  bad  enovigh  to  be  out 
of  work,  worrying  about  food,  rent,  children, 
and   health  expenses. 

But  even  worse  Is  the  feeling.  "No  one 
wants  me;  I  am  too  old  to  get  a  job  and  too 
young  to  get  a  pension."  This  Is  a  terrible 
blow  to  any  person's  self-respect.  Without  a 
Job.  a  man  feels  loss  of  his  status  as  a  bread- 
winner in  his  family  and  In  his  community, 


plus  a  terrible  loss  oX  his  dignity  as  a  human 
being. 

By  1970  one-third  of  our  population  will 
be  over  45  years  of  ape.  But  older  people  will 
find  It  harder  and  harder  to  compete  for  Jobs 
In  the  next  10  years.  The  high  birth  rates 
during  and  after  World  War  II  are  going  to 
bring  a  bumper  crop  of  new  j^oung  Jobseekers 
Into  the  labor  force  In  the  1960's.  Also,  auto- 
mation and  new  technolopy  may  displace 
many  workers  now  holding  good  jobs. 

In  the  past  10  years,  relatively  few  young 
people  entered  the  labor  force,  as  a  result  of 
the  low  birth  rate  of  the  1930's.  Therefore, 
employers  needing  more  workers  had  to  hire 
and  retain  older  people  in  spite  of  the'.r 
reluctance  to  do  so.  This  will  not  be  the 
case,  however.   In   the   1960's. 

We  cannot  afford  to  waste  any  of  our  man- 
power. Our  manpower — young  and  old — Is 
our  greatest  resource  In  achieving  prosperity 
at  home  »nd  in  meeting  the  challenge  ol 
Soviet  competition  abroad.  The  age  bar- 
riers not  only  are  wasteful,  but  have  pro- 
found human  and  social  consequences 
Age  discrimination  may  turn  an  able  un- 
employed worker  Into  a  bitter,  hopeless 
Idler,  a  rli>e  victim  for  any  demagog's 
propaganda. 

What  Is  behind  the  reluctance  to  hire 
older  workers? 

Some  employers  claim  that  older  people 
are  less  productive,  too  often  sick  or  absent, 
unwilling  to  learn,  prone  to  accidents, 
quick  to  "Job  hop."  or  hard  to  get  along 
with.  Like  most  prejudices,  these  ideas 
simply  (?annot  be  substantiated. 

The  facts  show  that  older  workers  are  as 
good  as.  or  even  better  than,  younger  work- 
ers. This  has  been  determined  in  studies  by 
Government  agencies,  by  universities,  by 
labor  unions,  and  by  management  groups. 
It  Is  clear  to  me  that  age  discrimination  In 
emplo%Tnent  stems  from  a  few  hasty  gen- 
eralizations— not  from  a  serious  study  of  the 
facts. 

Employers  often  follow  quick  "rule  of 
thumb"  restrictions  on  hiring  older  workers. 
One  frequently  expressed  concern  is  the 
added  pension  and  welfare  costs  In  hiring 
o'.der  workers.  Because  of  this  cost,  younger 
workers — even  those  with  a  minimum  of 
experience  or  training — are  often  hired  in- 
stead of  older  men. 

Obviously,  employers  must  take  account 
of  any  added  costs  In  hiring  older  workers. 
I  believe  we  must  remove  such  roadblocks 
which  often  cause  employers  to  discriminate 
against  older  people.  It  Is  not  fair  that  we 
should  ask  an  Individual  employer  to  bear 
alone  the  additional  expense  of  pensions, 
welfare  funds,  or  special  training  when  hir- 
ing older  workers.  These  are  costs  which 
ovir  whole  society  should  bear — and  shovUd 
be  willing  to  assume. 

Let  me  give  an  example  from  a  Labor  De- 
partment study  last  year  (1959)  of  the  steel 
Industry.  An  employer's  annual  contribu- 
tion to  The  pension  fund  for  a  worker  who  Is 
employed  at  the  age  of  30  comes  to  $120  a 
year.  The  pension  fund  contribution  for  a 
new  worker  aged  45  is  $214  a  year. 

You  can  bring  this  down  to  hourly  costs. 
The  steel  company  will  be  paying  6  cents 
an  hour  into  the  pension  fund  for  the  30- 
year-old  worker.  For  the  45-year-old 
worker,  the  steel  company  will  pay  almost 
11  cents  an  hour  into  the  pension  fund. 

So  It  is  costing  the  steel  company  an  extra 
5  cents  an  hour  or  almost  $100  a  year  in  pen- 
sion contributions  to  hire  the  older  worker. 
I  believe  we  must  remove  the  temptation  to 
discriminate  against  the  older  worker  be- 
cause of  this  added  cost. 

Tlierefore.  I  have  Introduced  legislation  to 
allow  employers  a  tax  credit  to  cover  the 
added  costs  of  hiring  older  workers.  My 
proposal  is  now  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  A  companion  bill,  sponsored  by 
Congressman  Roman  C.  Pucinski,  of  Illinois, 
Is  also  now  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 
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My  tax  credit  bill  would  allow  an  employer 
to  figure  out  how  much  he  Is  paying  for  the 
additional  costs  of  hiring  nld^^'  i-  :.<•  :=i — 
above  what  It  would  cost  him  i:  he  Atre  to 
hire  the  youngest  age  group  which  could  do 
similar  woric.  Then  the  employer  could 
write  off  this  additional  co6t  aa  a  tax  credit 
against  his  Income  tax- 

Siippoae  A  firm  hires  two  men  for  similar 
woric — one  ai;ed  30  and  'he  other  aged  50. 
If  pension  c')n:nbM'i  ■r;s  tst  the  firm  $200 
a  year  ra  re  fjr  the  :>;a--r  worker  than  for  the 
younger  '*  >rker  the  firm  could  treat  the 
$200  as  a  'ix  credit  and  deduct  the  entire 
amount  from  Ita  income  tax  for  that  year. 
This  tax  credit  would  be  allowed  for  extra 
pension  ontrlbutions.  extra  Insurance 
premiiirr.s  extra  training  costs,  and  even 
extri  medical  and  nursing  starf  needed 
where  nider  people  are  employed.  Any  In- 
creased c  >s:  of  doing  business  resulting  from 
the  empl  vment  of  older  people,  above  the 
expense  f  hiring  younger  people,  would  be 
trertted  a-s  ,i  ',i<  credit. 

Theref  re.  an  employer  who  is  thinking 
aboir  hiring  older  workers  will  not  have  to 
worry  about  the  added  costs  which  might 
normally  be  expected.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  tax  cr"  !:•  bill  would  encourage  many 
more  empiuyers  to  hire  middle-aged  and 
older  A  )ricers  and  would  in  the  lung  run  be 
of'beneflt  not  only  to  the  workers  and  em- 
ployers but  to  the  entire  economy  of  our 
country. 

Of  course,  the  employment  problems  of 
our  older  citizens  will  not  be  solved  by  any 
one  approach.  Age  discrimination  has  many 
faces — and  we  must  act  on  many  levels. 
Readers  of  the  Eagle  magazine  are  familiar 
with  the  problem.  The  Eagles'  campaign  for 
J  '-  .M'.er  40  is  making  wonderful  progress 
i:  -.;  ..  i-mg  employers  on  the  value  of  hlr- 
i:  .'  .a  ■:  .1.  jrkers.  Also  the  Eagles'  drive  for 
1  g.-..  •  ji.  :<)  outlaw  discrimination  based  on 
age  has  speeded  action  by  State  legislatures 
to  prohibit  age  <ilscrlmlnation  in  employ- 
ment by  private  industry. 

We  have  already  a  national  responsibility. 
set  furta  in  the  Employment  Act  of  1946.  to 
maintain  full  empioyment  in  our  economy 
through  all  possible  means. 

This  policy  set  by  Congress  has  rp^cial 
meaning  for  older  workers.  When  our  econ- 
omy fails  to  grow,  when  it  falls  Into  even 
a  mild  recession,  older  workers  looking  for 
Jobs  are  hit  harder  because  they  cannot  com- 
pete on  equal  terms  In  a  tight  labor  market. 
It  is  harder  to  conquer  age  prejudice  in  em- 
ployment when  many  younger  people  are 
also   looking  for  work. 

If  we  are  to  provide  opportunities  for  older 
workers  seeking  employment,  we  must  ful- 
fill our  national  responsibility  for  full  em- 
ployinent  through  an  expanding  economy. 
Recessions  and  depressions  are  bad  enough — 
but  a  man  who  kjses  his  job  at  the  age  of 
55  or  60  may  not  be  able  to  find  employ- 
ment even  afer  prosperity  flnnlly  rolls 
around. 

In  spite  of  rising  prosperity,  we  have  per- 
sistent pockets  of  unemploymeLt  problems 
of  older  workers. 

Younger  people  who  do  not  own  their 
homes  can  pack  up  their  possessions  In  a 
car  and  go  across  the  country  looking  for 
work  But  the  older  worker  .has  a  big  in- 
vestment tied  up  In  a  house  he  cannot  sell, 
and  he  has  more  family  and  community  ties 
to  keep  him  from  moving  away. 

Unless  *hp  c  immunity  the  State,  and 
Federal  g  •.  .-rnrr.*:  -s  act  together  to  bring 
in  new  indis-n^s  the  valuable  skills  of 
these  older  w  irs^-^*  will  simply  go  to  waste 
while  they  wait  for  the  new  Industries  and 
Job  opportunities  that  never  come.  I  be- 
lieve approval  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act.  which  ha.s  pa.ssed  the  Senate,  would 
help  to  bring  new  life  and  activity  to  these 
depressed  areas  with  chronic  unemplo3mnent 
problems  and  would  be  of  particular  help 
to  old'r  v.-  ckers. 


Even  when  they  have  needed  skills,  older 
people  must  face  the  fact  that  most  large 
Arms  promote  from  within  and  do  not  want 
elderly  beginners.  They  must  spend  more 
time  visiting  smaller  firms,  trudging  around 
to  more  employment  ofBces,  to  more  f)oten- 
tlal  employers  than  younger  Job  applicants 
do. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  It  is  not  eaay 
for  older  people  to  find  a  Job.  We  must  give 
them  extra  guidance  and  placement  services. 
And  we  should  make  sure  that  our  systems 
of  unemployment  compensation  do  not 
leave  them  high  and  dry  Just  when  they 
need  help  most.  In  many  States,  unem- 
ployment compensation  Is  grossly  inade- 
quate and  far  too  short  in  duration  We 
must  set  up  minimum  Federal  standards  of 
unemployment  compensation  and  provide 
special  employment  services  to  make  sure 
that  tliese  people  get  the  help  they  needt^nd 
get  it  as  soon  as   they  need   it. 

It  is  heartening  to  see  growing  activity 
by  public  and  private  organizations  to  help 
older  workers  find  Jobs.  More  and  more, 
both  labor  unions  and  management  are  be- 
coming aware  of  the  problems,  the  needs, 
and   the  abilities  of  older  workers. 

But  we  must  set  fortii  a  national  policy 
against  discrimination  because  of  age.  I 
have  Joined  in  sponsoring  legislation  to  pro- 
hibit age  discrimination  by  private  Arms 
working  on  contracts  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  is  a  first  step  toward  a 
-sound  national  policy  to  break  down  the 
tragic,  wasteful,  and  needless  barriers  of 
prejudice  and  discrimination. 

This  policy  will  reflect  the  wisdom  and 
compassion  of  the  American  people  in 
bringing  new  hope  to  those  who  now  are 
unable  to  find  employment — not  because  of 
lack  of  r.blllty,  but  simply  because  of  their 
age. 
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iLLIA.M  $    BROOMFIELD 


Of     MICHIO.IN 

IN  THF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  16. 1960 

Ml-.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
All  too  often,  those  of  us  who  work  so 
closely  with  laws  and  proposed  laws, 
with  paragraphs  and  policy  statements, 
are  ape  to  forget  those  who  are  serv- 
ing our  Federal  Government  on  the  lo- 
cal level. 

Last  Thursday,  the  Federal  Business 
A.ssociation  of  Detroit  paused  to  honor 
two  of  these  Federal  employees  who 
have  done  a  remarkable  job  for  the  De- 
troit area,  for  the  State  of  Michigan 
and  for  oui- Nation. 

The^e  men  have  demonstrated  out- 
standing ability,  imagination,  and  devo- 
tion to  duty.  They  are  a  credit  to  all  of 
our  Federal  employees  in  all  50  of  oui- 
States. 

Mr.  Fred  '.V.  Kaess  was  named  "Out- 
standing Federal  Administrator  of  the 
Year."  He  is  U.S.  attorney  for  the  east- 
em  district  of  Michigan.  Recently,  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
commended  his  office  as  being  one  of 
the  best  administered  U.S.  attorney's 
ofnces  in  the  Nation. 

The  reasons  for  this  recognition  are 
many.  The  backlog  of  pending  cases 
was  considerably  reduced.  The  office 
also  vigorously  prosecuted  those  who 
had   flouted  Federal   law.  while  at  the 


same  time  he  and  his  staff  were  equally 
diligent  in  protecting  the  rights  of  those 
who  were  Innocent. 

Mr.  Carl  Hauck.  executive  house- 
keeper of  the  US.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice hospital  at  Windmill  Pointe,  received 
tlie  honor  of  being  named  "Federal  Em- 
ployee of  the  Year. 

As  head  of  the  hou.sekeeping  depart- 
ment. Mr.  Hauck  is  in  charge  of  the 
cleaning  and  laundry  work  at  the  hos- 
pital. This  responsibility  also  Involves 
all  of  the  auxiliary  buildings  and  nine 
doctors'  residences. 

He  has  been  officially  recognized  by 
the  Public  Health  Service  for  his  out- 
standing qualities  through  several  letters 
of  commendation,  outstanding  per- 
formance ratings,  and  superior  accom- 
plishment awards  from  Division  Direc- 
tors up  to  the  Assistant  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral. He  takes  exceptional  pride  In  the 
general  appearance  and  clean!ine.ss  of 
the  hospital  grounds  and  has  done 
much  to  make  this  hospital  an  excellent 
one  in  every  respect. 

May  I  extend  to  these  two  loyal  Fed- 
eral employees  my  heartiest  congratula- 
tions for  the  honor  which  has  been 
bestowed  upon  them,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Uke  note  of  their  accom- 
plishments. 


I 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON    FHWAPJ)  P    R.ll.ANn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  February  16. 1960 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  Friday 
last  was  the  birth  anniversai-y  of  Tadeusz 
Kosciuszko.  This  son  of  Poland  was  ^ 
great  soldier  of  freedom,  and  he  is  best 
remembered  in  this  country  as  a  brave 
fighter  in  our  War  of  Independence. 

He  was  born  into  an  impoverished  fam- 
ily on  February  12.  214  years  ago.  At  the 
age  of  13  he  lost  his  father,  but  his  yearn- 
ing for  education  led  him  to  the  royal 
school  at  Warsaw  in  1765.  He  was  gradu- 
ated with  the  rank  of  captain  in  1769. 
Then,  aided  by  a  scholarship,  he  entered 
the  famous  military  school  at  Mezieres  in 
France,  wheie  he  specialized  In  artillery 
and  engineering.  In  1776  he  had  already 
finished  his  studies  when  he  heard  of  the 
American  Revolution.  At  once  he  saw  his 
chance  for  action  in  a  good  cause,  and  on 
borrowed  money  he  sailed  for  America. 
Here  he  was  admitted  into  the  service, 
his  qualities  at  once  recognized,  and  he 
was  charged  with  drawing  up  plans  for 
fortifying  the  Delaware  River.  His  suc- 
cess at  this  asslirnment  earned  him  a 
commission  as  colonel  of  englneeis  in  the 
Continental  Army. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  he 
joined  the  northern  army  at  Ticonder- 
oga.  During  the  next  2  years  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  building  of  fortiflcatioris 
at  West  Point.  Subsequently  he  took 
part  in  many  battles,  distinguishing 
himself  in  all  of  them.  On  October  13, 
1783.  in  recognition  of  his  signal  services. 
Congress  made  him  a  brigadier  general. 
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Having  served  the  noble  cause  of  this 
country  with  distinction,  In  July  of  1784, 
he  returned  to  his  native  Poland,  hoping 
to  carry  on  the  fight  for  her  freedom. 
There  for  more  than  20  years  he  con- 
tinued his  brave  but  unfortunately  futile 
eJToi  ts.  and  was  fated  to  die  in  exile  on 
October  15.  1817.  Today  in  commemo- 
rating the  214th  anniversary  of  his  birth 
we  pay  homage  to  his  blessed  memory. 


Seoator  J<  tininji  RanJtiiph  I>-!iver$  Sig- 
nificant Address  at  Coy  Scout  Av.ard 
I  i.-inf  11  V>  t  >  t  \  irgiaia  ;  Speech  of 
Cecil   V((L\   Is    Mso   Noft  worthy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON    STEPHEN  M.  YOLHG 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  February  16. 1960 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
our  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  I  Mr.  RjindolphI.  is  to  be 
complimented  for  the  thought-provoking 
address  he  delivered  last  week  at  a  Boy 
Scout  award  dinner  at  Wcllsburg,  W.  Va. 

This  year  marks  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and  be- 
caute  few  organizations  in  this  country 
have  contributed  more  to  our  achieve- 
ments and  progress  as  a  democracy  than 
have  the  Boy  Scouts,  it  seems  to  me  to' 
be  especially  appropriate  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  Senator  Jen- 
nings Randolphs  inspiring  remarks  of 
February  11.  1960,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
5th  annual  dinner  of  Air  Explorer 
Squadron  150.  Bey  Scouts  of  America, 
Port  Steuben  Area  Council,  held  in  the 
American  Legion  Post  34  Home,  WcUs- 
burg.  W.  Va. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  be  printed  in  the 

CONCHESSION.\L  RECORD. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ADDKCSS  ft"    SENATOm     jENNrNCS      Ra?«K)LPH. 

Democrat,  West  Viucinia,  AMERIC.^N  Le- 
gion Home,  WrLLSBt*sc,  W.  Va.,  Fibruaet 
11,  1960  < 

We  are/  gathered  to  honof^  the  achieve- 
ments of  these  youths  as  Eagle  and  Silver 
and  God  and  Country  Scouts.  Tonight's 
award  dinner  has  the  added  significance  of 
marking  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Boy 
Bcouts  of  America., 

These  50  years  have  seen  Scoutlni;  grow 
from  a  h.indful  of  lads  under  enthusiastic 
but  Inexperienced  leaders  to  a  membership 
of  over  5  million,  led  by  thousands  of  prac- 
ticed and  devoted  Scoutmasters.  During 
this  half  century  some  27  million  boys  have 
been  enrolled  as  Scouts,  and  more  than 
8.500,000  adults  have  devoted  themselves  to 
Scoutlnp  leadership.  Thus,  these  princi- 
ples and  values  have  sustained  the  early 
experience  of  a  large  segment  of  the  men 
alive  In  America  today. 

These  figures  offer  some  Indication  of  the 
quantitative  advancement  during  the  6 
decades  of  existence,  but  they  say  nothing 
of  the  qualitative  contrlbutloiis  of  Scouting 
to  the  lives  of  Boy  Scouts  as  Individuals  and 
to  America  as  a  whole.  In  the  last  analysis, 
this  contribution  cannot  be  measured  or 
weighed,  but  it  may  be  at  least  suggested  if , 


we  view  the  Boy  Scout  purposes  ::.  rt'.  .;  n 
to  the  meaning  and  valaes  of  h  J-ee  derr^o- 
cratlc  society. 

The  purp>ose  of  the  Boy  Sn  .vs^  of  America, 
as  stated  in  Its  Incorporati  .';  papers.  Is  to 
promote  •••  •  •  the  abUlty  of  boys  to  do 
things  for  themselves  and  others,  to  train 
them  in  Scoutcreft.  and  to  teach  them  patri- 
otism, courage,  self-reliance,  and  Itlndred 
virtues  •  •  •."  It  la  of  the  very  essence  of 
these  principles,  as  of  the  values  of  a  demo- 
cratic society  Itself,  that  they  may  not  t)e 
imposed  from  above.  To  become  viable  and 
real  these  values  must  be  perceived,  em- 
braced and  made  meaningful  In  the  living 
experience  of  the  person  himself. 

The  sense  of  patriotism  of  the  Scout  Is  not 
one  which  can  be  legislated  or  promoted  by 
executive  decree;  rather  it  must  be  generated 
out  of  the  individuals  own  awareness  of  the 
meaning  of  America  and  his  responsibility 
to  maintain  the  values  of  our  free  society. 

First  among  these  values  Is  the  right  of 
the  Intiivldvial  to  achieve  excellence  in  what- 
ever fields  his  character  and  abilities  enable 
him  to  qualify.  In  this  respect,  there  is 
no  organization  more  closely  geared  to  the 
meaning  of  democracy  than  the  Boy  Scouts. 
For  In  every  aspect  of  their  program,  the 
Boy  Sxiuts  are  dedicated  to  that  personal 
achievement  of  excellence,  and  to  the  de- 
velopment of  those  qualities  of  character 
and  citizenship  on  which  a  healthy  democ- 
racy Is  based. 

This  Is  no  mere  pleasant  pastime  to  fill 
the  vacant  hours  of  a  growing  boy.  Though 
admittedly.  Scouting  Is  also  fun — as  it  should 
be — the  values  it  seeks  to  Instill  are  funda- 
mental ones  of  high  moral  purpose.  And 
they  have  never  been  more  tniportant  to  us 
than  they  are  today,  when  we  are  thrown 
In  mortal  contest  with  an  alien  and  despotic 
philosophy  which  would  seek  to  reduce  the 
free  cltiz?n  to  an  automaton  of  the  state. 

There  is  much  talk  today — and  much  of  It 
Is  pointed  and  wellplaced — concerning  the 
general  lack  of  moral  purpose  and  aspiration 
in  American  life.  Ovir  phlloiophers  and 
educators — and  some  of  our  political  leaders 
and  press  commentators — have  seriously 
questioned  whether  the  traditional  values 
and  alms  of  American  life  can  survive  the 
rising  tide  of  cur  preoccupation  with  ma- 
terial possessions  and  material  prosperity.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  predict  the  outcome; 
though  I  am  hopeful  concerning  the  strength 
and  Integrity  of  the  American  spirit.  How- 
ever. I  will  say  without  question  that  the 
condition  I  have  referred  to  poses  little  threat 
to  one  who  has  truly  embraced  the  principles 
and  alms  of  the  Boy  Scouts. 

I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  the  importance 
of  Scouting  as  a  means  of  advancing  Amer- 
ican VBhies  in  relation  to  our  contest  with 
the  totalitarian  philosophy  of  conununlsm. 
But  there  is  another  reason  for  the  growing 
Importance  of  Scouting  which  Is  unrelated  to 
our  competition  with  communism — and  per- 
haps of  greater  significance  In  the  long  pull. 
I  refer  to  the  effect  upon  the  Individual  of 
the  changing  structure  of  American  life 
Itself. 

Though  we  may  agree  that  the  opportuni- 
ties available  to  American  youth  today  are 
broader  In  n^any  respects  than  those  offered 
to  their  fathers.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
In  some  fields  they  have  become  restricted 
and  diminished.  The  growing  urbanization 
and  complexity  of  American  life,  and  the 
encroachment  of  our  cities  and  suburbs  ujxin 
field  and  forest  have  Increasingly  limited  the 
prospects  for  the  individual  youth  to  achieve 
by  himself  those  skills  and  abilities  promoted 
by  Scoutcraft.  When  we  were  a  nation  of 
farmers  and  small  townsmen  these  skills  and 
capacities  which  provided  the  foundation  for 
self-^Uance  came  by  natural  due  course  to 
most  youngsters.  But  now.  with  much  of 
our  population  centered  In  the  metropolitan 
areas,  Scouting  has  become  Increasingly  Im- 
portant as  the  chief,  and  often  the  only 
fi.an:.  of  exposing  millions  of  young  boys  to 


)t.  .nds  of  exi>erience  which  elsewhere  have 
passed  from  the  American  scene.  In  this 
respect  also.  Scouting  therefore  serves  to 
perpetuate  and  extend  some  of  the  funda- 
mental virtues  of  the  American  heritage. 

Finally,  we  would  be  remiss  If  we  failed  to 
acknowledge  the  contribution  of  Scouting  in 
the  field  of  international  living.  Today, 
under  the  Impetus  of  pecpie-to-people  ex- 
change programs,  the  newest — and  some- 
times most  effective — ambassadors  in  tliC 
world  are  the  boys  and  girls  and  the  young 
men  and  women  in  such  programs  as  the 
international  farm  youth  exchange,  the  ex- 
periment in  international  living,  and  the 
studcrit  exchange  program.  These  young 
people  are  discovering  with  Joyous  wonder- 
ment that  the  barriers  between  people  can  be 
broken  and  that  understanding  and  brother- 
hood can  be  realities  and  not  merely  the 
fictions  of  a  Utopian  dream. 

And  not  least  among  the  achievements  of 
these  young  people  are  those  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  Scouting.  The  activities  of  Scout- 
ing are  carried  on  today  in  141  countries, 
color les.  and  protectorates  throughout  the 
free  world,  with  programs  Imsome  90  coun- 
tries having  received  help  from  the  World 
Fellowship  Fwid  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica. In  addition.  Friendship  Fund  scholar- 
ships have  enabled  mere  than  100  leaders 
from  30  countries  to  attend  our  national 
training  school  for  Scout  executives  at  Schlflf 
Reservation. 

Thxis  it  Is  that  In  the  field  of  personal  and 
Individual  development.  In  contributing  to 
the  meaning  of  American  life,  and  In  extend- 
ing the  range  of  International  brotherhood, 
the  Boy  Scouts  continue  to  exercise  an  ever- 
Increasingly  fruitful  and  creative  Influence 
upon  contemporary  experience.  The  records 
of  previous  Scouts  offer  a  constant  and  liv- 
ing challenge  to  those  who  come  after  them. 
I  am  confident — as  are  the  parents  here  to- 
night If  we  may  judge  from  the  representa- 
tives of  the  present  scouting  generation  at 
this  event — that  our  challenge  will  t>e  met. 
and  the  goals  of  scouting  will  be  poshed  ever 
lorward. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President 
also  on  the  program  for  Boy  Scout 
award  dinner  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  We.'-.t  Virginia,  was  Cecil  B.  Dodd, 
manager  of  industrial  relations  at  Weir- 
ton  Steel  Co.  division  of  the  National 
Steel  Corp.,  where  many  workers  from 
Ohio  are  employed.  He  is  cochairman 
of  the  Health  and  Safety  Committee  of 
the  Fort  Steuben  Area  Council  of  Boy 
Scouts,  and  spoke  on  "The  Privilege  of 
Being  An  American." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  extracts  from  Mr.  Dodds 
speech  be  printed  following  the  extracts 
from  Senator  Randolph's  nririress  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
from  Mr.  Dodds  speech  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  is  indeed  a  signal  honor  to  be  invited 
to  sjjeak  at  this  5th  annual  dinner  honoring 
the  50th  anniversary  of  Scouting  and  presen- 
tation of  silver  and  eagle  awards.  I  also 
deem  it  a  privilege  to  appear  on  the  same 
program  with  West  Virginia's  distinguished 
U.S.  Senator,  Jennings  Randolph,  who  in 
more  ways  than  one,  is  a  good  scout.  In  fact 
he  was  an  active  member  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  in  his  youtii,  and  later  served 
as  a  Scoutmaster.  Jennings  and  I  have 
been  good  friends  for  a  great  num^^r  rj 
years,  a  friendship  which  has  endurp'1  re- 
gardless of  our  Individual  political  afBlla- 
tlons  and  one  which  I  prize  moFt  highly. 
Jennings  is  truly  a  friend  of  man.  When  you 
have  heard  him  .^rx-.ik.  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  with  me 

While  thlnklrp  abfT!!t  what  mv  E\:^:.ir:t 
should  be  this  c.rr.:;:^    I  rave  contidersticn^ 
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to  the  12  laws  of  Scounn?  but  realized  that 
you  who  are  hearing  me  would  be  far  better 
versed  In  these  laws  than  I  because  of  yuur 
direct  contact  and  exempUflcation  with  them 
In  your  day-to-day  living  However,  a  boy 
who  haa  p>assed  throu!?h  the  several  stages 
of  scouting  and  adheree  to  its  12  laws — a 
Scout  Is  truthworthy.  loyaJ.  helpful,  friendly-, 
courteous,  kind,  obedient,  cheerful,  thrifty, 
brave,  clean,  reverent — cannot  help  but  be 
a  better  citizen  In  the  community,  a  better 
husband,  a  better  father,  and  a  better  be- 
liever In  the  Supreme  Deity  of  his  choice 

I  care  not  for  a  man's  race,  creed,  or  re- 
ligion Denom-inatnnalism  fjr  a  large  part 
U  following  the  f.ilth  of  our  fathers.  There 
are  as  many  r'jads  *  i  Cnd  as  there  are  men  to 
tread  them — theretore  It  behooves  us  all  to 
respe.t  the  oth°r  feilows  beliefs  and  re- 
ligion teca^.^e  v.e  are  all  seeking  as  our  final 
reward  a  l::e  .'  eternity  In  heaven.  Mi^y 
God  prx^per  each  cf  us  In  his  own  way. 

A  !i:e  of  contentment  and  peace  of  mhid 
1.'  tar  more  gratifying  than  one  of  riches 
when  1*  13  ace  )mpanled  with  Jealousy  and 
resentmer.t  On  thi.s  subject  I  speak  from 
personal    exnerier.oe 

One  hundred  and  tifty-one  years  ago.  there 
was  born  a  male  child  to  a  pioneer  West  Vir- 
ginia mother  in  a  log  cabin  In  Hardin  County, 
Ky  That  child  '.n  manhood  suffered  political 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  electorate  six  times 
before  he  was  rinally  elected  an  assemblyman 
to  the  Il.inoU  State  Legislature.  Yet.  this 
r-f'en  defeated  man  was  the  one  chosen  to 
>il  hs  ?reat  country  of  ours  through  Ita 
gre.itesi  crisi.s^the  Civil  War,  1861-65 — only 
to  be  cut  down  by  an  ass.  ;;sln's  bullet  from 
the  pistol  of  the  depraved  actor.  John  WUkes 
Booth,  on  the  evening  of  April  14.  1865,  while 
attending  a  performance  of  •'Our  American 
Cousin"  at  Ford's  Theater  in  Washington, 
D  C. 

Surely  his  firm  but  kindly  hand  at  the  helm 
of  our  great  Nation  at  the  time  of  its  possi- 
ble' dissolution  was  the  one  greatest  factor  in 
the  perpetuation  of  the  greatest  heritage 
men  of  all  ages  have  been  privileged  to  enjoy. 
He  was  a  t<ill  man  In  stature  but  more  so  in 
prmciple.  Lincoln  will  be  Immortal  until  the 
end  of  time  because  of  his  belief  In  God. 
1.13  humility,  and  his  devotion  to  the  rights 
oi  his  fellow  man. 

ThU  heritage  aT.d  privilege  is  being  en- 
d.Angered  by  a  new  philosophy  or  way  of  life. 
which  has  been  growing  in  the  last  two  dec- 
ades. I  refer  to  the  10  basic  Ideas  of  the 
t  jitalltarian  system  .f  g  ivernment  which  are 
opposed  to  our  system  '  ;.►>  democratic  way — 
under  which  we  ail  ei..  v  certain  privileges 
a.-,  .^ir.er. :■:.•.  l-.^en3  Each  of  these  10  basic 
Ule  •_■,  ftir:  .-.-.-^  sufficient  material  for  an 
entire  volume  so  I  will  only  enumerate  them 
with  brief  cimmient  on  each. 

1.  M.i;.  d^  .-ording  to  democratic  ideas,  be- 
longs tu  Crxl.  but  under  totalitarianism 
he  belongs  to  the  state. 

2  The  ma^es.  under  democracy,  are  free 
xn'-a.  but  In  the  totalitarian  scheme  of 
th.:it,'s  men  must  follow  the  dictator. 

3  Supreme  loyalty  Is  to  God  and  hu- 
manity in  a  democracy,  but  supreme  loyalty 
under    totalitarianism    Is  to   the   nation. 

4  Persons  are  of  *he  highest  value  ac- 
cording to  democratic  views  of  Christians 
and  Jews,  but  power  has  the  highest  value 
under  cc)mmunls:ic  and  fascist  totalitarian 
rule. 

."  5  Religion,  under  the  democratic  precept, 
is  universal,  but  it  is  national  according 
to  the  totalitarian  idea. 

6.  Education  is  the  development  of  the 
Individual  in  a  democracy,  but  under  total- 
.  .dxian  communism  or  fascism  It  is  consid- 
ert^   nothing   more   than   Indoctrination. 

7  According  to  the  demxratic  Ideas  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  governmei.t  is  by  C'U- 
Hei.t,  but  it  Is  a  matter  of  compulsi'-tu  ui.j-r 
t'^t.^litarlanlsm. 

8  The  press,  radio,  and  t«levlBlnn  are  fr*>« 
n.;encles  for   public   service   in   a   democrttcy. 


but    they    are    mf»dia    of    government    propa- 
ganda  in   a   C'^nununlstlc   or  fasclstlc  totaU- 

tiiriaii  i'-^'.-e 

9  Metn(.)do,  tinder  the  dem.^'Cratic  con- 
cept, are  of  faith  and  good  will,  but  methcKli 
are  instruments  of  fear  and  hatred  in  the 
U>talitarian  scheme  of  things. 

10  Under  democratic  Ideas  other  nations 
are  included  In  mutual  aid  arrangements. 
btit  under  totalitarian  communistic  and 
fa..-;cistic  plans  other  nations  are  marked  for 
conquest. 

Most  certainly  this  enumeration  shows 
each  one  of  us.  old  and  young  alike,  that 
we  must  expend  every  effort  to  assure  the 
continuance   of  our   present  way  of   life 

The  youth  of  our  Nation  should  keep 
sacred  the  Scout  oath,  "On  my  honor  I  will 
do  my  best  to  do  my  duty  to  God  and  to^ 
my  country,  to  obey  the  Scout  law.  to  help 
other  people  at  all  times,  to  keep  myself 
physically  strong,  mentally  awake,  and 
morally  straight." 

Our  adults  should  fully  subscribe  to  the 
pledge  of  allegiance.  "I  pledge  allegiance  to 
the  flaj:  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
to  the  Republic  for  which  It  stands,  one  na- 
tion, under  God,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and 
Justice  for  all." 

We  all  should  add  the  practice  of  the  four 
Oxfordlan  absolutes:  Honesty,  unselflshneas, 
purity,  and  love,  to  our  dally  life.  Then 
otir  great  American  heritage  handed  down  to 
us  by  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  our  fore- 
fathers—the privilege  of  being  an  American — 
with  God  on  our  side — will   endure   forever. 
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\  or 

'       HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

■V  or    RHODE    ISLAND 

INYHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  16.  1960 

M:  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  many  inquiries  I  have  had 
regarding  the  various  provisions  of  my 
bill.  H.R.  4700,  providing  insurance 
against  the  costs  of  hospital,  nursing 
home,  and  surgical  service  for  persons 
eligible  for  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance benefits.  I  include  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  a  summary  of  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  4700  and  I  invite  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  to  this  very  humane  and 
worthwhile  measure. 

The  summary  follows: 
Summary     or     Proposed     Health     Benetits 

Under  Old-Ace   and   SfRvivoBs   iNsttRANc* 

AS  Provided  for  in  H  R    4700 

1.   THE    proposal 

To  amend  old-age  and  survivors  insiu-ance 
so  as  to  provide  Insurance  against  the  cost 
of  hospital,  nursing  home,  and  surgical 
services  to  all  those  eligible  for  old-age  and 
survivors  benefits  or  who  would  be  eligible  if 
they  applied. 

a.    ITS    PURPuSE 

A.^  people  grow  old.  they  need  more  medi- 
cal care  but  usually  have  less  money  to 
meet  Its  rising  coet.  Most  of  them  cannot 
get  adequate  protection  through  private  in- 
surance, and  a  severe  disabUity  may  mean 
financial  disaster. 

Individual  health  insurance  policies  are 
expensive;  they  usually  exclude  a  preexist - 
ir.,?  condition;  they  may  be  refused  or  can- 
celed Group  Insurance  also  is  unavailable 
U)  most  retired  persons  and  aged  widows 
since  they  have  no  employment  connection 
such  as  normally  is  required. 


Young  widows  and  children  similarly  have 
low  Incomes  and  little  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain private  Insurance. 

Many  hospitals  have  constant  and  serious 
financial  dlfflcultlea  because  they  have  to 
provide  free  service  to  these  people.  Private 
charities  and  public  assistance  agencies  fre- 
quently pay  for  such  hospital  care  or  help 
make  up  hospital  deficits 

The  proposal  would  transfer  to  the  self- 
supporting  Insurance  system  a  ttnandal 
burden  which  now  falls  on  Individuals  and 
private  charities,  and  on  public  assistance 
financed  by  taxpayers.  Thus  it  would  work 
in  the  direction  preferred  by  Congress. 

Fifteen  million  persons  would  be  eligible 
Inlffao. 

'  3     THE    BENETITS 

(a>  Hospital  and  nursing  home  servlOM: 
Each  eligible  person  would  be  Ituured 
aealnst  the  cost  of  hospital  care,  including 
a  semlprivate  room  and  all  the  boepltnl 
services,  medical  care,  drugs,  and  appliances 
which  the  hospital  customarily  furnishes  \u 
bsd  patients  The  Insurance  system  would 
not  pay  the  attending  doctor's  bills,  except 
for  surgical  services. 

Skilled  nursing  home  services  would  be 
covered  if  the  patient  Is  transferred  to  the 
nursing  home  from  the  hospital  and  U  the 
services  are  for  the  same  condition  or  one 
arising  from  that  for  which  he  received  hos- 
pital care.  The  care  In  the  nursing  home 
could  be  extended  so  that  up  to  120  days  of 
combined  care  would  be  provided  In  a  12- 
monlh  period  but  only  60  days  cuuld  be 
hospital  care. 

(b)  Surgical  services:  The  Insurance  sys- 
tem would  pay  the  cost  of  surgical  services 
provided  in  a  hospital,  or  In  case  of  an 
emergency  or  for  minor  surgery.  In  the  out- 
patient department  of  a  hospital  or  In  a 
doctor's  ofllce.  Any  individual  may  freely 
select  the  surgeon  of  his  choice  provided  the 
siu-gon  has  attained  specified  professional 
recognition  (subaec.  (c)(2)),  except  In 
cases  of  emergency  or  where  the  require- 
ment of  such  certlflcatlon  is  not  practltal. 
The  cost  of  oral  surgery  by  a  dentist  In  a 
hospital  would  be  covered. 

(c)  Procedures  for  Insured  persons;  The 
Insurance  procedures  would  be  like  those 
already  developed  for  patients  covered  by 
private  Insurance  plans  that  provide  service 
benefits. 

A  person  eligible  for  hospital  or  nursing 
home  Insurance  would,  as  at  present  be  ad- 
mitted to  such  an  Institution  on  his  physi- 
cian's referral.  The  patient  could  receive 
Insured  services  from  any  qualified  practi- 
tioner or  Institution  which  has  agreed  to 
participate  and  to  be  paid  for  services  In- 
sured under  the  plan.  In  emergency  slti^- 
tlons.  referral  or  prior  agreement  could  be 
waived. 

4.    ADMINISTRATION 

The  program  is  to  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  The  OASI  system  would 
use  Its  existing  recordkeeping  system  to 
certify  eligibility,  to  issue  Insurance  cards, 
and  tlV  like  For  aged  beneficiaries,  this 
would  mean  paid-up  hospital  and  surgical 
Insurance  for  life. 

Any  qualified  provider  of  services  would 
have  the  right  to  partlclgpte.  Payments 
could  be  made  at  such  rates  as  are  provided 
in  each  agreement,  covering  the  actual  costs 
Incurred,  or  on  some  other  mutually  agreed 
basis.  Widely  used  patterns  for  determining 
rates  have  been  deveIoi>ed  undet_Ooyem- 
ment  and  private  programs. 

The  agreements  are  to  stipulate  that  the 
payment  at  the  agreed  rates  shall  consti- 
tute full  payment  for  the  contracted  serv- 
ices; the  patient  may  not  be  billed  for  addi- 
tional sums  for  the  contracted  services. 
Agreements  of  this  type  are  now  In  effect 
under  the  Federal  program  for  medical  care 
for  dependents  of  members  oC  the  Armed 
Forces. 
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The  Secretary  could  make  agreements 
directly  with  providers  of  services  or  with 
their  authorized  representatives.  Group 
practice  prepayment  plans  would  be  In- 
cluded. 

The  Secretary  shaJl  prescribe  regulations 
and  establish  an  Advisory  Council.  He  may 
utilize  the  services  of  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations to  the  extent  that  he  determines 
that  Lhelr  utilization  will  contribute  to  effec- 
tive and  economical  administration. 

8.    SPECIAL    SArEGUAKO 

Nothing  In  the  bill  shall  be  construed  to 
give  the  Secretary  or  administering  agencies 
authority  over  the  Internal  management  of 
partlclpatln.?  Institutions  or  over  the  practice 
of  medicine  or  the  manner  In  which  medical 
services  are  provided. 

S.    EXCLUSIONS    1  » 

Persons  eligible  for  permanent  and  dis- 
ability benefits  are  not  Included.  The  pro- 
posal does  not  apply  to  costs  Incurred  In 
Federal  hospitals,  or  In  tuberculosis  or  mental 
Institutions,  or  In  other  countries.  It  does 
not  cover  all  types  of  nursing  homes  or  apply 
to  Instltutlcns  that  provide  primarily  domi- 
ciliary care.  It  does  not  apply  to  workmen's 
compensatlcn  cases  unless  arrangements  are 
mode  to  reimburse  the  Insurance  system.  It 
does  not  Ir  elude  elective  surgery,  or  non- 
surgical mejlcal  services  except  those  cus- 
tomarily furnished  by  hospitals  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  hospital   care   for  bed  patients. 

y^  7.    FINANCING 

The  bill  viould  Increase  contribution  rates 
of  employer*  and  employees  by  one-fourth 
percent  eacli  and  of  the  self-employed  by 
three-eighths  percent  The  health  benefits 
would  cause  about  half  of  the  additions  to 
total  cost  which  would  be  met  in  the^  wtiys. 

8.    RILAnON    TO    PRIVATE    INSURANCE 

The  benef.ts  would  start  12  months  after 
enactment.  This  would  give  time  for  adapt- 
ing private  insurance  arrangements  so  that 
they  supplement  rather  than  duplicate  the 
new  benefit* . 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HI  BERT  H    HUMPHREY 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE   SEN/TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuescay.  February  16.  1960 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  intense  interest  throughout 
the  Nation  among  sportsmen  and  out- 
doorsmen  ir  the  Federal  programs  of 
conservation,  I  have  prepared  a  brief 
summary  of  some  of  the  key  legislative 
and  administrative  developments  in  this 
important  fi?ld,  beginning  with  the  wa- 
ter pollution  control  bill  which  Congress 
has  now  sen .  to  the  President  for  action. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  my  summary  entitled 
■  Conservation  News." 

There  being  no  ob.jection.  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

('ONSEKVATION  NEWS 

Water  pollution  control- showdown  nears; 
After  a  major  effort  by  conservationists  in 
the  last  sesslcin  of  Congress,  the  Humphrey - 
Blatnlk  wate-  pollution  control  bill  passed 
both  Houses  ^nd  will  soon  be  sent  to  the 
President.  According  to  the  Outdoor  News 
Bulletin    Of    the    Wildlife    Management    In- 


stitute, President  Elsenhower  soon  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  show  the  American  peo- 
ple where  he  stands  on  the  proposal  •  •  • 
which  would  double  the  existing  program  of 
federal  grants  to  municipalities  for  help  in 
constructing  State -approved  sewage  treat- 
ment plants.  The  bill's  real  hurdle  is  the 
White  House.  He  has  said  repeatedly  that 
he  believes  pollution  control  should  be  a 
State  and  local  responsibility  and  recom- 
mended that  Federal  funds  be  slashed. 

The  cost  of  this  vital  program  needed  In 
cleaning  up  polluted  waters  amounts  to  no 
more  than  the  price  of  one  package  of 
cigarettes  per  month  for  each  of  tis.  If 
Americans  are  to  have  ample  water  supplies 
for  drinking,  fishing,  and  all  other  uses  we 
must  be  sure  that  the  President  hears  from 
us  all. 

Wilderness  bill  at  critical  stage:  The 
wilderness  bill  seeks  to  avoid  commercializa- 
tion of  the  pitifully  small  remnant  of  13 
million  acres  In  the  centers  of  some  of  our 
national  forests.  Hearings  have  been  held 
on  this  measure,  S.  1123.  which  18  Senators 
from  both  parties  have  joined  me  in  sponsor- 
ing. I  am  hopeful  It  will  soon  be  reported 
out  by  the  Senate  Interior  Committee.  In 
the  Midwest  the  only  national  forest  wilder- 
ness area  is  In  the  Quetlco-Superior  region 
on  the  Minnesota-Ontario  border.  Wiscon- 
sin has  the  marvelous  Flambeau  River  State 
Forest  wilderness  which  is  protected  by  State 
legislation.  Those  of  us  who  have  been 
working  vrtth  conservationists  are  grateful 
for  their  unreserved  support  for  this  effort 
to  preserve  a  few  remnants  of  our  once  great 
frontier  for  our  grandchildren's  grandchil- 
dren. 

Pesticides  and  wildlife  and  human  life: 
The  recent  "cranberry  scare"  over  the  use 
of  chemicals  In  cranberry  marshes,  the  fire 
ai^t  eradication  program  using  heptachlor 
In  the  Sovith  and  the  concern  of  many  peo- 
ple over  uncontrolled  use  of  chlorinated 
liydrocarbons  have  made  it  imperative  for  an 
accelerated  research  program  to  discover  the 
effects  on  human  beings  and  wild  animal 
life  As  long  as  song  birds  on,ly  seemed  to 
be  threatened,  there  was  little  public  agita- 
tion for  stricter  use  of  these  chemicals  ex- 
cept by  my  friends  In  the  conservation 
movement.  I  was  particularly  pleased  to  see 
the  resolution  sent  me  by  Mrs.  Max  Schmitt, 
of  Milwaukee,  president  of  the  Citizens  Nat- 
ural Resources  Association  of  Wisconsin,  urg- 
ing a  Senate  investigation  of  the  effect  of 
chemical  pesticides  and  herbicides.  As  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  I  am  calling  this  reso- 
lution to  the  attention  of  Senator  Allen  El- 
LENDEH,  committee  chairman.  It  has  been 
a  great  disappointment  to  me  that  the  Presi- 
dents  budget  failed  to  provide  for  a  speedup 
in  the  very  modest  research  program  now  in 
progress.  I  am  urging  that  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  be  given  ade- 
quate funds  to  do  the  Job  of  protecting  the 
lives  of  our  citizens  and  our  wildlife  re- 
sources. 

Conservation  of  wetlands:  Our  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  and  Dakota  marshlands  urgently 
require  more  attention  from  Federal  and 
State  agencies.  These  marshlands  have  an 
Important  effect  on  our  underground  water 
supplies,  on  regulation  of  our  surplus  runoff 
during  critical  flood  stages  and  are  the  prin- 
cipal breeding  grounds  in  the  United  States 
of  our  shrinking  waterfowl  resources.  Con- 
servationists have  been  urging  a  spyeeded  up 
program  of  acquisition  and  leasing  for  some 
years.  In  1958,  I  supported  the  Increase  in 
the  duck  stamp  fee  to  accomplish  this  wet- 
land conservation  program.  And  I  have  long 
urged  that  Governm  net -encouraged  wetland 
drainage  be  eliminated — as  one  means  of 
cutting  expenditures.  With  Congressmen 
Henry  S  Reuss.  of  Wisconsin,  and  George 
S  McGovern,  of  South  Dakota,  conferences 
have  been  held  with  Department  of  Agricul- 


ture and  Interior  officials.  Agreement  w<i* 
reached  that  before  any  new  weUa:.ri  u.'.iir. - 
age  was  approved  for  planning  or  buL«idy, 
clearance  must  be  given  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  If  these  two  executive  de- 
partments fall  to  achieve  tills  coordlnatlc« 
without  legislation.  I  will  Join  the  two  Con- 
gressmen in  sponsoring  a  measure  to  require 
that  this  senseless  and  wasteful  p-^lkv  be 
halted. 

Soil  conservation  being  studied:  You  will 
be  Interested  to  know  tliat  a  major  analy- 
sis of  our  whole  soil  conservation  effort  Is 
being  undertaken  by  Resources  for  the 
Future  (a  Ford  Foundation  research  group) 
in  cooperation  with  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Soil  Conservation  Districts.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  study  will  be  to  find  ways  and 
means  for  extending  much-needed  soil  con- 
servation practices  on  those  lands  not  now 
being  protected  by  these  measures.  As  you 
know,  terracing,  strlpcropplng,  and  other 
measures  (such  as  those  I  saw  on  my  trip 
through  Wisconsin's  pioneering  soil  conserva- 
tion area  last  fall)  require  sizeable  sums  of 
money.  I  am  confident  that  this  study  will 
be  helpful  in  meeting  the  problem  of  these 
tmprotected  millions  of  acres. 

Parks  and  outdoor  recreation:  The  astro- 
nomical Increase  in  the  number  of  families 
who  spend  their  vacations  camping  In  our 
national  and  State  parks  and  forests  is  l>e- 
glnnlng  to  tax  the  facilities  and  personnel  on 
these  recreational  areas  to  the  breaking 
point.  Conservationists,  campers,  and  other 
outdoorsmen  all  feel  that  those  who  use 
public  camps  will  be  willing  to  pay  for  this 
privilege  and  Uius  raise  the  funds  needed  for 
more  and  better  facilities. 

Tree  farming  at  alltlme  high :  News  that 
the  Nation's  private  tree-farm  system  has 
passed  the  50-milllon-acre  mark  is  pleasing 
to  all  of  us  concerned  over  future  forest  re- 
sources. It  is  good  to  know  that  so  large  an 
area  of  well-managed,  privately  owned 
forest  land  is  being  gfven  intensive  forestry 
practice.  Several  years  back  (1954)  when  the 
administration  sought  to  ctit  forest  firefight- 
ing  funds,  and  appropriations  for  tree  nurs- 
ery stock,  a  group  of  tls  in  the  Congress 
banded  together  to  assure  that  these  vital 
programs  would  be  continued.  Without  the 
protection  of  a  forest  firefighting  force  and 
without  small  trees  grown  at  cost,  private 
owners  would  lose  heart  in  their  efforts  to 
manage  their  forests  well.  Tlie  more  private 
conservation  effort  we  can  encourage  now 
the  less  necessary  it  will  be  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  spend  large  sums  in  bringing  back 
wasted  lands  in  the  future.  In  the  three 
lake  States  we  have  over  a  thousand  Indi- 
vidual tree  farmers. 


Thf  42d  .Anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
Independence  Dav 

EXTENSION  OF  EV\- MIKS 

HON    HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESlINTATIVES 

Tuestkip.  February  le^jOSO 

Mr.  DONOHt7E--_Mj<^-^eaker.  over 
this  past  weekend  the  spiritual  directors 
of  the  two  great  Lithuanian  parishes,  in 
Worcester,  Mass.,  St.  Casimir's  and  Our 
Lady  of  Vilna.  sponsored  ceremonies 
commemorating  the  4 2d  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day. 

Joining  with  the  pari.^h  directors  were 
representatives  of  67  organizations 
within  tbe  parishes  including  members 
from   tne    Lithuanian    Aid    Association 
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and  the  Worcester  branch  of  the  Lithu- 
anian community  of  the  United  States 
in  America. 

The  main  exercise  consisted  of  a 
radio  program  on  the  evening  of  Feb- 
ruary 13  over  station  WNEB,  in  Worces- 
ter, and  a  great  mass  meeting  held  on 
the  afternoon  of  February  14  In  St. 
Casimir's  Parish  Hail. 

I  had  the  special  honor  of  takin^r  part 
in  both  of  these  programs  and  have  been 
requested  to  include,  at  this  point,  tiie 
address  I  delivered  at  St.  Ca.simir'.'?  Par- 
ish Hali : 

The   42d   Asyrv.-iKSARr  or  LjTHr  •. n-:\n    ls:r.- 

PEVDENCE   Day.  W.iRCLSTlR.   M.\SS.,  f  £JE'.-AP.V 

14, 1960 


I:   is  an   noiur  r-r  me 
w.:h  you  p.itri^:;:  ArAer.. 
descent    her?    in    my    arei 
througiijut   the  c  .unt.-y, 
the  fau:.ding  of   the   Re:  ■ 


once  again  join 
..5  jf  Lithuanian 
.s   well   as   those 

c  mmemorating 
ic    >t   I..-huanla. 


It  is  nearly  20  years  since  the  barbarian 
hordes  of  Soviet  Russians  overran  Llthua:.;-i 
reducing  y:)ur  native  l:\nd  of  frppdm  to  a 
rnted    ;;.    ■ 


happier   oc- 


ime; 


s.ave   st.ite    inc. 
empire. 

Today,  however,  we  r»cr. 
ri,s:on  In  the  hiso  .--,•  ,:  I..: 
42  years  ago  that  L;th  .;  i;.,.i 
independence. 

It  is  m'ist  fitt::"^  *ha:  w 
this  event  and  re:,-.;:  Lithuania's  former  days 
of  liberty.  F  jr  the  spirit  of  freedom,  the 
:  /ve  of  liberty,  the  conviction  that  Lithuania 
shall  one  d.v.-  be  ..?aln  free,  lives  on  In  the 
heart.3  c:  the  Lit.'.ii.inlan  people  today.  Just 
as  !t  lived  through  m;re  :han  a  centxiry  of 
cza-ist  oppression 

Let  us  rpmemb«>r  :h  i*  Lithuania  became  a 
free  land  f  rar  ce:.".rie«  bt-fore  America  was 
even  discovered.  That  freedom  was  lost  In 
ITSJ  only  to  be  rfi^-.'.ined  ir.  1918.  The  same 
Russian  imperiahsn.  :ha:  enslaved  Lithuania 
before  holds  her  ir:  chains  again  today.  The 
name  of  this  tvr?.nnical  government  is  dif- 
ferent now  but  the  oppression  Is  just  th" 
s.nme    and   even    w   rse. 

Through  123  ye...-s  of  czarist  rule,  endur- 
ing  all  sc  rts  of  criel  hardships  the  brave 
Lithuanian  people  j  us.'^ed  on  from  genera- 
tion tio  generat:  n  -.h'-r  national  traditions, 
their  Icve  of  libir'v  i.elr  Ideal  of  national 
freed  'm  and  i 
a'iiins  are  no 
tion  that  Ll-iiua:-. 
freedom. 

We  real '7?  C'f  ':• 
tinf  irttin.T t'-l V,  'he 
ar»  living  behind 
and     persfH^M-iKi 


oc'.-;p»n:l--nce.  Today's  gener- 
Ifss  Srni  In  their  determlna- 
.hall   once  again  know 


irse,  that  at  this  hour, 
people  of  your  homeland 
an  Iron  curtain  of  fea- 
.A.11    of    the    extremes    of 

brM-alry  are  twin 3  constantly  visited  upon 
your  pe  :p.--  ;n  a  oea.^eless  attempt  to  destroy 
the  national  consciousness,  religion,  and 
freed-n^     f  L.thuar^ia. 

Dtvpi-e  ,•.;;  cTneli'ies  your  people  have 
?iVadrastl7  n-.ain'amed  ..o.-  religious  faith, 
*:.e.r  nHtional  identity,  and  an  unquencha- 
Mrr.m::  f  r  renewed  independence  that 
surely    be    iilt iir.a'pl'-    r^w-ir-ied. 


~.  e 


lor'  '!t;h  the  t-c.Tible  .-rdeal.- 
titnes.  th°  I.':huanians  r.  .•.•>  .■ 
testm:  iiy  to  the  ;-:nJ '..•:■.•■:  • 
man  has  an  Ir.botn  desire  :'  .r 
cannot  be  r  -^ted  c  it  •  r  'i:> 
tyrant  I  belie-.'e  ':.  t:  ♦h.s 
truth  will  in  the  end  .speli 
brutal  OTHimunist  sxs'eni,  h  .i 


.     -^ven  cen- 

■n  consistent 

11    truth    that 

r eedom  which 

r    .'Nd   by  any 

f  ir.damental 

de.'e.'.t    of    the 

w(>  nvi.st  :,»r- 


severe  lu  our  own  e:T vts  to  a.-^-,.s:  Lithaania, 
and   'lie  ..ther  Conm.  uust  enslaved  nations. 

The  Kre:  -.li:i  leaders  are  n  w  en-iraged  In  a 
great  ranip  .ikjn  *o  try  tio  :r.  ..ke  v.-  '  Tget  the 
Red  a'roci"ies  of  the  post.  Thr'  o^-h  "-li'ir- 
al  cx.n.tr.ges,  good-will  anibtUv'^af;  r-^  ■  fT'Ti 
of  tr.ide,  and  soft  words,  they  ittenipt  %> 
lull  OS  to  sleep,  whl.e  they  prepare  for  fur- 
th.  ^r   aggressions. 

The  pa,,sirg  year><  have  tended  to  dim  th« 
mem    -  -s    .n.d    s*i:l    tl*e     roiisclousne&s    of 


many  In  the  free  wirld  W.  m-i'^t  'h-  :.  =•.■-;•  .. 
with  ail  oxir  might  to  kt-ep  thesa  mem  r."^ 
alive  and  the  ct)nscoiusness  <.,,:  '.:'-e  pe.  p. a 
alert. 

This  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  ln'!ep<«nd- 
ence  should  remind  all  .^rneri  ,i;.s  'i\  r  w« 
cannot  tlrjse  'ne  do'ir  '  n  I  1  ■,.■,;  i.-;  .o  '..-••. 
cialnj  'o  !.-icl<"p"'ndf:ice  without  b*-' r  a  ■. ;: ..: 
our  s-lemn  o-,l.^a-i  .n?  and  denying  ,  ir  ■  wn 
heritage 

I  dj  not  bpl>>^■e  that  thl3  cuuntry  wUl 
"vi^r  ab.u.  1  r;  or  moral  commitment  to 
■Strive  f  )r  even  icu  freedom  for  Lithuania 
a-i  i  All  the  •h'-r  0>mmunlst  enslaved  na- 
ti  :.s.  ai.d  I  am  very  proud  to  add  my  voice 
-'  so  rr  .\r.y  others  today  In  pledging  that 
A»  v>....  iceep  the  faith  with  the  forces  of 
:r'f'.  .r.\  everywhere  In  the  world. 

'•'■  *  .:^  irLsplred  In  our  common  task  by 
th-^  tin  wiedge  that  the  spirit  of  liberty 
still,  and  win  forever,  breathe  In  the  hearts 
of  all  Lithuanians.  The  Illustrious  Lithu- 
anian poet,  Malronls — 1862-1932 — aroased 
the  nat  on  with  his  undying  ver-.-?;  and  in- 
'.-...e^l  ...  L.:;iuaniana  with  ferv-:.-  love  of 
t  .eir  country,  their  language  and  their  peo- 
p.t-  He  preached,  through  verses,  the  gospel 
of  national  resurrection  and  even  today  hla 
words  continue  to  be  a  source  oC  spiritual 
strength,  a  battle  cry,  and  a  promise  <jX  ulti- 
mate victory. 

Although  Lithuanians  are  forbidden  on 
•.i.s  42.!  anniversary  tcr-Mng  th^lr  national 
I  .";.•:..  I  am  sure  that  Lithuanians  every- 
where v,ill  be  repeating  these  words  of  con- 
solation and  strength  written  by  Malronls: 

"Protect,  O  Almighty;  our  beautiful  home- 
land. 

The  sod  where  we  labor,  wher«'our  fathers 
refit. 

Thy  fatherly  mercy  Is  boimdless  and  last- 
ing; 

Hear  us.  Thine  own  clilldren,  long  ag«s 
oppressed. 

Porsaki;  not  oiu-  land.  All  Highest,  while 
the  fury  rages; 

For  Tliou  art  our  hope  and  vision,  now 
iind  through  the  ages." 

.*.  1  .Americans,  not  Just  the  Lithuanian 
Americans,  share,  I  am  certain,  these  sentl- 
menU  and  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
Lithuania  will  again  take  her  rightful  place 
with  the  free  nations  of  the  world.  Let  us 
pray  together  that  the  Almighty  will  speed 
that  happy  day. 

Mr  .Speaker.  I  also  wish  to  include  at 
this  point  a  radio  address  given  by 
Anthorv  J.  Miller,  Esq  ,  a  prominent 
Worce-;:<>r  attorney   of   Lithuajiian  de- 

NC^nt:  *■ 

I  am  very  proud,  as  an  American  citizen 
of  Lithuanian  descent,  to  participate  with 
our  friend,  Congressman  Harold  Donohue. 
In  this  ceremony  marking  the  origin  of  the 
Independence  of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania 
42  years  ago. 

We  t&ke  this  occasion,  on  behalf  of  our 
enslaved  homeland  of  Lithuania,  to  reaffirm 
our  pledge  to  work  for  self-determination 
and  r:-€r;   m  for  all  people  of  all  states. 

It  IS  ..l.e  to  speak  of  peace  when  whole 
nations  are  ground  under  the  heel  of  tyr- 
anny. It  Is  a  mockery  to  talk  of  negotiations 
looking  to  an  equitable  solution  of  the  issues 
dividing  the  East  rjid  the  West  when  valiant 
nations  like  our  Lithuania  are  held  In  stern 
and   brutal  subjection. 

It  has  been  weU  said  that  foreign  policy 
Is  forged  on  the  anvil  of  public  discussion, 
that  pubUc  opinion  is  a  determining  factor 
In  determining  policy.  Let  all  take  note 
then  that  the  rank  and  file  of  Americans, 
of  all  national  origins,  look  with  abhorrence 
on  tlie  enslavement  of  Lithuania. 

Tonight  we  call  upon  liberty-loving  people 
the  world  over  to  remember  that  the  Red 
heel  came  down  with  crushing  brutality  and 
terrorUm  In  1944,  that  the  brief  flame  of 
rewon  Lithuanian   Independence   was  tragi- 


cally snuffed  out  and  Lithuania  has  been 
h»ld  a  prisoner  nation  to  this  hour  In  de- 
fiance and  violation  of  the  principles  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  and  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Above  and  beyond  that,  the  enslavement 
of  Lithuania  \a  In  violation  of  the  spirit  of 
equity  among  the  community  of  nations, 
does  great  violence  to  International  morality, 
and  Is  a  constant  affront  to  the  conscience  of 
the  world. 

Just  as  the  g^eat  Lincoln,  whose  memory 
we  so  reverently  honor,  said  that  a  nation 
"cannot  endure  half  free  and  half  slave." 
so  we  say  today  In  the  name  of  Lithuania, 
as  we  address  ourselves  to  the  aggressors 
and  tsrrantsi  The  world  cannot  endure  half 
free  and  half  slave. 

To  the  Red  tyrants  who  have  forcibly  im- 
pressed once-free  Lithuania  Into  the  Soviet 
Imperialist  Empire  we  say:  Do  not  try  to 
Inveigle  us  to  a  so-called  peace  conference 
so  long  as  you  hold  Lithuania  and  other 
once-free  states  In  terroristic  captivity. 

America,  the  world,  the  conscience  of  man- 
kind will  never  recognize  Soviet  supremacy 
over  Lithuania.  In  the  fervent  prayer  and 
belief  that  God  Is  still  In  His  heaven  and 
will  one  day  make  all  things  right  with  the 
world,  we  confidently  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  Lithuania  will  once  again  take  her 
place  among  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 
We  can  bo  sure  that  the  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  Independence  will  be  remem- 
bered in  Lithuania.  But  there  will  be  no 
festivities — no  gay  bunting,  no  unfurled 
flags,  no  music — to  commemorate  It.  Rather, 
It  win  still  be  observed  In  mute  If  defiant 
silence,  or  perhaps  In  reconsecratlon  to  those 
Ideals,  to  those  ways  of  life  which  the  Lithu- 
anian people  cherish. 

In  this  country,  on  the  contrary,  the  day 
win  be  openly  celebrated  by  the  nearly  1 
million  Lithuanian  Americans  who  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  States  of  the  Union. 
Here  In  this  blessed  land  of  freedom  these, 
our  fellow  Americans,  will,  as  they  have  In 
the  past,  take  occasion  to  remember  their 
oppressed  kinsmen  across  the  ocean  and  to" 
solemnly  pledge  again  their  spiritual  and 
moral  support  for  their  eventual  liberation. 
They  well  know  of  the  painful  tortuous 
years  the  people  of  our  homeland  have  brave- 
ly endured.  The  deportations,  the  enslave- 
ments, the  destruction  of  political  freedom 
and  economic  Initiative  are  facts  which  have 
leaked  through  to  the  free  world  despite  the 
Iron  Curtain  erf  silence  behind  which  the 
Communists  try  to  hide  the  countries  that 
they  persecute. 

We  Lithuanian -Americans,  eepeclally,  know 
that  the  people  of  our  homeland  are  of 
stout  heart.  We  know  that  faith  and  hope 
cannot  be  removed  from  the  Lithuanian 
spirit.  Inevitably  the  time  will  come  when 
the  tyrant's  grip  will  weaken,  when  freedom 
will  win  over  enslavement  and  sorrow  will  be 
turned  to  Joy. 

The  American  people  and  Government 
have  refused  to  recognize  the  Soviet  Union's 
annexation  of  Lithuania.  In  many  ways 
America  Is  Informing  the  world  of  Soviet 
nUsdeeds  In  Lithuania,  and  Is  mobilizing  the 
moral  forces  of  world  opinion  against  the 
oppressors.  In  the  hope  that  Lithuania's  day 
of  freedom  will  be  hastened  and  that  the 
Kremlin's  rule  of  misery  and  hatred  will  be 
forever   overturned. 

While  we  wait  for  that  fateful  time.  I  a*k 
you  to  join  with  me  tonight  in  sending 
across  the  seas  to  our  beloved  people  of 
Lithuania  this  message: 

"Be  not  discouraged,  be  not  downhearted. 
The  night  may  be  long  and  dark,  but  the  sun 
of  the  morning  Is  soon  to  break  upon  you. 
your  homes,  and  your  land.  Each  day  that 
passes  brings  our  blessed  country  closer  to 
Inevitable  Independence.  We  shall  not  fall 
you  and  will  work  and  pray  together  with 
you  until  your  liberty  Is  Anally  accom- 
plished." 
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